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Foreign  Relatitf^ 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  BURNET  R.  MAYBANK 

OF  SOUTH  CAHOUNA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  March  8  {legislative  day  of 
Monday.  February  2) .  1948 

Mr.  MAYBANK.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
In  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  speech 
delivered  to  the  House  of  Bishops  of  the 
Episcopal  Church  by  the  Honorable 
James  P.  Byrnes,  our  distinguished  for- 
mer Secretary  of  SUte.  I  think  it  is 
very  appropriate  at  this  time,  when  we 
are  discussing  the  European  recovery 
plan,  to  have  this  able,  statesmanlike, 
and  brilliant  address  printed  In  the 
Record,    i 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Whereyer  thougbtful  men  and  women 
gather  tonight.  It  Ijb  certain  there  will  b« 
some  discussion  of  our  foreign  relations.  It 
Is  certain,  too.  that  they  will  give  expression 
to  the  fears  and  uncertainties  that  today  dis- 
turb the  peace-loving  people  of  the  world. 

Our  fears  and  uncertainties  may  be  exag- 
gerated as  a  result  of  the  heated  debates  In 
the  Assembly  of  the  United  Nations,  where 
the  Soviet  representatives  have  Indulged  In 
much  needless  name-calling  and  have  pro- 
voked bitter  replies.  But  even  though  we 
may  consider  the  bitter  speeches  unfortu- 
nate. I  think  It  well  that  the  people  should 
know  what  Is  the  attitude  of  the  great  powers 
on  controversial  questions  rather  than  have 
those  discussions  cloaked  In  secrecy. 

There  can  be  no  bipartisan  foreign  policy 
In  this  country  unless  members  of  both  politi- 
cal parties  we  fully  Informed  as  to  what  are 
our  policies  and  as  to  our  relations  with  other 
governments.  It  Is  essential,  too.  that  repre- 
sentatives of  the  political  party  out  of  power 
be  informed  before  policies  are  'determined 
and  not  after  policies  have  been  announoed, 
when  they  must  either  support  the  policies  or 
be  charged  with  giving  aid  to  a  foreign 
goremment. 

There  can  be  no  truly  American  policy  un- 
less the  American  people  are  kept  informed. 
It  Is  fine  to  applaud  Decatur's  patriotic  dec- 
laration, "My  country,  right  or  wrong."  but 
the  men  who  must  fight  the  wars  of  America 
would  like  to  see  their  country  right  rather 
than  wrong.  "^ 

If  the  American  people  are  given  facts — not 
propaganda— they  will  reach  an  intelligent 
conclusion,  make  their  views  known,  and  oiu- 
OoTcmment  will  be  responslbe  to  the  will  of 
tb«  people. 
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I  make  no  apology  for  the  contribution  1 
have  made  toward  the  policy  of  making 
known  our  foreign  policies  to  those  who  fight 
the  wars  and  pay  the  bUls.  At  the  same  time 
I  realize  that  publicity  as  to  our  peace-mak- 
ing e^orts  places  upon  us.  as  private  citizens, 
a  great  responsibility.  It  Is  our  duty  to  de- 
mand of  men  In  public  ofBce  as  well  as  the 
representatives  of  the  press  and  the  radio, 
that  in  speaking  of  events  affecting  our  for- 
eign relations,  they  should  strive  for  accuracy 
and  shotild  appeal  to  reason  instead  of  to 
emotions.  The  history  of  the  two  World 
Wars  shows  it  Is  difficult  to  educate  the  Amer- 
ican people  as  to  the  necessity  for  war.  but 
It  Is  more  flifflcult  to  uneducate  them. 

This  pn-esents  a  real  problem.  The  first 
Tuesday  of  November  next  year  we  will  have 
a  Presidential  election.  In  the  months  ahead 
of  us  there  wUl  be  many  political  speeches.  I 
can  think  of  nothing  more  unfortunate  than 
our  foreign  policies  being  made  a  partlban 
Issue  and  the  two  great  political  parties  com- 
peting for  the  very  doubtful  honor  of  having 
urged  the  most  belligerent  policy  toward  a 
foreign  government.  The  situation  requires 
that  those  In  position  of  leiulership  urge  that 
our  foreign  policy  shouM  not  be  made  a 
political  Issue,  and  urge  that  Americans  show 
we  can  discuss  our  relations  with  other  gov- 
ernmenU  without  trying  to  arouse  the  preju- 
dices and  passions  of  the  people. 

We  must  be  tolerant;  we  mtist  avoid  abu- 
sive name-calling,  but  we  must  keep  our  peo- 
ple Informed.  In  that  spirit  I  wish  to  talk 
of  a  few  of  our  problems. 

After  approximately  2  years  of  constant 
Btrtiggle  treaties  were  ratified  with  the  five 
lesser  states  of  the  Axis.  The  Soviets  have 
prevented  any  progress  toward  a  settlement 
with  Austria.  At  Potsdam  some  of  the  Ger- 
man problems  were  decided.  Since  then 
some  of  those  agreements  have  been  violated 
by  the  Soviets.  The  meeting  of  the  Council 
of  Foreign  Ministers  held  In  April  1947.  for 
the  purpose  of  considering  the  German 
treaty  resulted  In  no  agreements. 

Another  meeting  of  the  Council  of  Foreign 
Ministers  will  be  held  this  month.  It  Is  en- 
tirely possible  that  the  Soviets  may  conclude 
that  world  opinion  Is  such  that  they  cannot 
Jiostlfy  a  repetition  of  what  occurred  at  Mos- 
cow last  April.  If  they  reach  that  conclu- 
sion they  will  make  the  t<st  possible  settle- 
ment with  Austria  and  they  may  even  make 
a  gesture  toward  the  German  treaty.  But  it, 
will  be  only  a  gesture.  It  wUl  probably  take 
the  form  of  a  directive  to  the  deputies  to 
report  back  to  the  Mlivlsters  a  draft  of  a 
treaty  containing  such  agreements  as  can  be 
reached  and  a  list  of  the  questions  In  dis- 
agreement, which  list  will  Include  all  the 
important  questions. 

Por  a  years  we  have  vainly  pleaded  for 
an  Austrian  settlement  because  It  would 
make  possible  the  withdrawal  of  the  Soviet 
armies  of  occupation  not  only  from  Austria 
but  from  the  satellite  states  where  they  are 
kept  on  the  theory  that  It  Is  necessary  to 
protect  the  lines  of  communication  to  Aus- 


tria. An  occupation  army  Is  an  Idle  army, 
and  an  idle  army  Is  often  a  bad  army.  But 
the  very  reason  that  prompted  us  to  urge 
a  settlement  with  Austria  Is  the  reason  the 
Soviets  opposed  the  settlement. 

Should  there  be  an  Austrian  ^.ettlement. 
many  people  will  be  so  happy  that  they  may 
be  misled  Into  thinking  that  a  German  Ueaty 
is  in  sight.  It  wUl  not  be  In  sight  unless 
we  are  prepared  to  grant  the  Soviet  demand 
to  permit  them  to  participate  with  the  other 
three  members  of  the  Council  in  the  man- 
agement of  all  industries  In  the  Ruhr,  In- 
cluding particularly  Coal  and  steel,  and  imless 
we  are  willing  to  grant  their  demand  for 
$10,000,000,000  reparations. 

We  cannot  agree  to  Jointly  participate  with 
the  Soviets  In  the  management  of  the  Ruhr 
Industries.  There  are  many  reasons,  but 
it  Is  enough  to  say  we  have  been  unable 
to  administer  Jointly  with  them  any  project 
in  Germany,  Austria,  the  Balkans,  or  Korea. 
Certainly  we  could  not  succetefully  adminis- 
ter German  Industries  when  such  admin- 
istration would  demand  dally  decisions  as 
to  the  allocation  of  products  of  such  Indus- 
tries and  relations  with  employees.  Thera 
would  be  constant  disagreement  and  con- 
stant Irritation  that  would  endanger  the 
peace. 

At  Potsdam,  the  Soviets  abandoned  their 
demand  for  $10,000,000,000  in  reparations 
and  made  a  settlement.  They  cannot  now 
violate  their  agreement  and  return  to  their 
former  demand. 

It  has  been  2  ''i  years  since  Germany  capit- 
ulated. It  Is  essential  for  the  recovery  of 
Germany  and  for  the  recovery  of  Europe  that 
the  German  people  know  their  fate  and  be 
aUowed  to  start  work  rebuilding  their  coun- 
try Instead  of  relying  upon  relief  from  the 
United  States. 

There  can  be  no  early  settlement  with 
Germany  unless  we  abandon  the  procedure 
we  f9llowed  in  the  Council  of  Foreign  Min- 
isters In  the  negotiations  of  the  five  treaties 
now  ratified.  I  proposed  the  Council  of 
Foreign  Ministers  In  order  to  hasten  and 
not  delay  the  return  to  peaceful  condition* 
In  Europe.  In  June  1945,  no  one  could  an- 
ticipate that  the  Soviets  would  favor  a  con- 
tinuance of  chaotic  conditions  in  Europe  In 
(K-der  to  accomplish  political  objectives. 

We-  wanted  to  get  along  with  the  Sovleta, 
and  at  that  time  there  was  excuse  for  ovir 
cooperative  proposal,  but  In  the  light  of  our 
experience  with  the  five  treaties,  during  the 
last  2 '-a  years,  there  Is  no  excuse  for  our 
foUovirlng  the  same  course  with  the  German 
treaty.  I  repeat  the  statement  of  the  old 
Indian  chief:  "Pool  me  once,  shame  on  you; 
fool  me  twice,  shame  on  me." 

The  disagreements  between  us  in  connec- 
tion with  Germany  are  much  greater  than 
those  involved  In  the  five  treaties  heretofore 
ratified.  Under  the  procedure  of  the  Coxin- 
cU  of  fcffelgn  ministers,  the  Soviets  will  In- 
sist that  there  shall  be  no  peace  conference 
until   unanimous   agreement  is  reached  on 
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•U  thoa«  Iquestlons  reguded  by  them  aa 
basic  ques  :toCTr^  The  United  States.  fsTor- 
iDf  a  pes  :e  conference  In  order  thst  the 
MBAller  na  :lons  may  participate,  will  be  un- 
der constant  pressure  to  make  concessions 
In  order  t  j  hold  a  peace  conference.  The 
Soviets,  be  ng  opposed  to  a  peace  conference 
In  favor  ot  delay,  wUl  simply 
veto  the  c^Ung  of  a  conference. 

Even  st  ould  Prance.  Britain,  and  the 
United  Sta  ^es,  in  the  Interest  of  peace,  make 
concession  that  finally  met  the  demands  of 
the  Soviets,  we  must  remember  that  the 
Soviets  ta]:e  the  position  that  they  are  not 
bound  by  recommendations  of  a  peace  ccn- 
ferenee.  "  hat  means  that  any  mcdlflcatton 
of  MklltloT  recommended  by  the  peace  con- 
ference  would  have  to  secure  the  unanimous 
agreement  of  the  four  members  of  the  Crun- 
cll  of  Foreign  Ministers. 

It  require  but  a  statement  of  the  facts  to 
show  that  our  disagreements  in  the  Council 
may  be  fo  >  years  and  may  be  forever.  But 
condlttons  in  Europe  do  not  permit  the  con- 
ttiramce  of  the  chaotic  situation  in  Ger- 
IMUiy  for  3  ears  or  forever.  Therefore.  I  have 
proposed  ^  hat  we  should  now  Insist  that 
a  peace  onference  be  called  for  early  In 
1948. 

We  would  urge  all  allied  governments  to 
attend  the  conference  We  would  ask  that 
each  of  th  >  four  members  of  the  Council  of 
Foreign  lidLntsters  prepare  tentative  drafts 
of  a  treat]  and  submit  them  to  the  peace 
conference 

The  pea  :e  conference  then  would  pro- 
ceed thro\  gh  committees  created  by  It  to 
draft  a  treaty  Decisions  should  be  by  a 
two-thirds  vote.  Including  two-thirds  of  the 
nations  th  it  made  substantial  contributions 
to  the  proi  ecutlon  of  the  war.  We  must  not 
seek  to  dictate  to  the  conference.  We  must 
be  willing  as  I  stated  at  the  Paris  Peace 
Conferenc* .  tq  be  bound  by  any  recom- 
mendation adopted  by  a  two-thirds  vote  of 
the  members  of  the  conference. 

Because  there  Is  no  way  of  forcing  any 
governmen :  to  sign  a  peace  treaty,  we  should 
not  adopt  \  take-lt-or-leave-lt  attitude,  but 
should  honestly  try  to  reach  a  unanimous 
agreement.  However.  If  it  Is  impossible  to 
reach  una  ilmlty.  we  slrould  do  everything 
In  cur  po^  er  to  Induce  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment to  g)  along  with  two-th'rda  of  their 
allies.  If  they  refuse  to  do  so.  then  the 
other  allle  !  nations  should  go  ahead  with- 
out them.  This  wculd  not  be  making  a 
separate  p 'ace.  It  would  simply  be  saying 
that  no  on  t  nation  can  veto  peace  on  earth. 

If  we  fo  low  this  procedure  now.  we  will 
be  hastenli  ig  the  peace  and  certainly  will  be 
giving  to  \ht  smaller  nations  that  fought 
In  the  wai ,  the  opportxmlty  they  have  de- 
manded. t(    participate  In  the  peace. 

If  we  d<  not  follow  this  procedure  now, 
the  probat  littles  are  that  at  the  end  of  a 
year  or  so.  we  will  be  forced  to  resort  to  It, 
or  we  will  permit  the  Soviets  to  veto  In  the 
Council  re  ;ommendations  adopted  by  two- 
thirds  or  n:  ore  of  the  Allied  Nations. 

I  have  not  the  time  to  discuss  all  the  pos- 
sible conse  (uences  should  the  Soviets  refuse 
to  agree  to  an  Immediate  peace  conference. 
I  have  pre  .-lously  discussed  many  of  them. 
It  Is  my  coi  kvlctlon  that  when  the  Soviets  see 
that  the  r»t  of  the  Allied  Nations  Intend 
to  proceed  with  a  settlement  with  Germany, 
after  makli  g  many  protests,  they  will  attend 
the  peace  conference  and  make  the  best 
sett:Grment  possible  from  their  viewpoint. 
The^  do  no  ;  now  want  to  be  Isolated  from  the 
rest  ht  the  Allied  Nations. 

However,   objection    Is   made   that    if   the 

Allied  Natl(  ms.  other  than  the  Soviet  Union. 

.ahoiild  rati:  y  a  treaty  with  Germany,  It  would 

that  while  the  Soviets  would  perma- 

itly  retain  a  large  army  in  eastern  Ger- 
many, all  /llled  troops  would  be  withdrawn 
ttcm  we8t<m  Germany.  That  withdrawal 
does  not  ne  isessarlly  follow.    Two  years  ago  I 


proposed  what  ts  called  the  40- year  treaty  to 
be  entered  into  by  us  with  the  Soviet  Union. 
BrlUln.  and  Prance,  under  which  Allied 
troops  would  remain  In  Germany  In  order  to 
make  sure  that  there  would  be  no  repetition 
of  the  rearmament  of  Germany  that  occurred 
after  the  last  war.  I  wanted  to  give  assur- 
ance to  Europe  against  a  rearmed  Germany. 
I  wanted,  particularly,  to  give  assurance  to 
the  Soviet  Union,  whose  representatives  at 
that  time  wer»  expressing  fear  of  Germany 
as  the  reason  for  their  actions  In  the  Balkan 
sutcs. 

When  I  made  that  proposal  to  Generalis- 
simo Stalin  on  December  24.  1945.  he  told  me, 
■"If  you  make  that  fight,  you  can  rely  on  my 
support."  I,  am  confldent  that  at  the  mo- 
ment he  was  sincere.  Later  he  changed  bis 
mind.     Why,  I  do  not  know. 

If  the  Soviets  fall  to  agree  to  a  German 
settlement  and  fall  to  agree  to  our  40-year 
treaty,  then  the  other  three  nations  should 
enter  Into  such  a  treaty  to  prevent  the  re- 
armament of  Germany.  The  Soviets  would 
then  know  that  there  would  be  fulfillment 
of  the  pledge  I  made  at  Stuttgart:  That  so 
long  as  other  occupation  troops  are  In  Ger- 
many, the  troops  of  the  United  States  will  be 
there. 

A  treaty  with  Germany,  however,  la  not 
necessary  to  Insure  the  return  to  Germany 
of  prisoners  of  war.  We  must  not  permit  the 
prisoners  taken  by  Allied  forces  to  become  the 
forgotten  men.  It  ts  clear  that  under  the 
language  of  the  Geneva  Convention  govern- 
ments should  return  prisoners  of  war  aa  soon 
as  possible  after  the  cessation  of  hostilities. 
It  Is  now  2'i  years  since  the  end  of  hostilities 
in  Europe,  and  the  ug»y  truth  is  that  prison- 
ers of  war  are  being  held  In  Allied  countries 
In  order  to  force  them  to  work. 

Karly  In  1M6  I  Insisted  on  returning  to 
Germany  and  Italy  those  prisoners  held  In 
the  United  States.  Some  of  the  persons  In 
this  country  for  whom  they  were  workhig 
resorted  to  political  pres.sure  to  keep  them, 
but  by  the  fall  cf  1946.  the  last  of  the  prison- 
ers who  had  been  held  In  the  United  States 
were  returned  to  their  homes.  However,  hu- 
man selfishness  is  the  same  the  world  over 
snd  our  experience  enables  us  to  appreciate 
the  pressures  that  are  being  placed  upon 
other  governments  to  hold  this  slave  labor. 

During  the  last  days  of  the  war  so  many 
German  soldiers  surrendered  to  our  forces 
that  we  could  net  take  care  of  them  and 
turned  over  to  Prance  more  than  half  a  mil- 
lion prisoners.  In  the  summer  of  1946  1 
presented  to  French  offlcials,  In  an  Informal 
way.  our  request  that  these  prisoners  taken 
by  us  be  returned  to  Germany.  Upon  re- 
quest, I  delayed  formal  action  until  De- 
cember 2,  when  our  G6vernment  called  upon 
Prance,  Belgium,  and  Luxemburg  to  return 
prisoners  held  on  our  account,  asking  that 
the  program  be  concluded  by  October  1  of 
this  year.  Belgium  and  Luxemburg  Indi- 
cated their  willingness  to  return  them  even 
before  that  date.  France  did  not  do  so.  In 
April  of  this  year,  at  Moscow,  the  foreign 
ministers  Beached  an  agreement  that  all  pris- 
oners shcind  be  returned  by  the  end  of  1948. 
That  Is  3' J  years  after  the  end  cf  hostil- 
ities and  certainly  Is  not  In  compliance  with 
the  Geneva  Convention  provision.  I  assume, 
however,  that  our  representatives  could  not 
secure  a  better  agreement.  Now  the  Im- 
portaat  thing  Is  at  least  to  see  that  this 
agreement  is  compiled  with. 

France  has  made  headway.  However,  It 
Is  estimated  that  380.000  German  prisoners 
will  remain  in  France  aa  of  November  30. 
1947.  That  means  during  the  following  13 
months  they  will  have  to  return  approxi- 
mately 33.000  per  month.  They  are  not 
doing  that  now. 

Belgium  has  11.000  left  and  will  have  re- 
patriated them  by  January  1. 

Britain's  program  calls  for  the  return  of 
all  prisoners  by  October  1948.  Today  they 
have  approximately   288,000   In   the   United 


Kingdom  and  Middle  East  and  are  repatri- 
ating them  at  the  rate  of  about  18.000  per 
month.  It  appears  they  will  keep  their 
schedule. 

At  Moscow,  In  April  1947.  Mr.  MolotoT 
sUted  the  Soviets  had  returned  1.003,973 
and  had  remaining  In  Soviet  territory  890.532 
German  prisoners,  ^aviet  authorities  In 
Berlin  claim  that  since  April  1947.  62.000  have 
been  returned.  However,  some  of  our  au- 
thorities In  Berlin  estimate  that  the  number 
has  been  neai^r  30,000.  Taking  the  Soviet 
figure  of  10,000  a  m^nth,  it  means  that  if  that 
fate  Is  continued.  It  will  take  the  SovteU 
more  than  7  years  to  return  to  Germany  their 
German  prisoners  of  war.  Therefore.  I  want 
the  people  to  watch  the  fulfillment  of  the 
program. 

The  situation  as  to  Japanese  prisoners  pre- 
sents an  entirely  different  question.  The 
United  States  took  the  Initiative  In  Lssulng 
the  Potsdam  declaration,  which  pledged  that 
"Japanese  military  forces,  after  being  com- 
pletely disarmed,  shall  be  permitted  to  re- 
turn to  their  homes  with  the  on-^rtunlty 
of  leading  peaceful  and  productive  Uvea." 
Obviously  that  was  Intended  to  encourage 
the  Japanese  to  surrender. 

At  that  time  the  SovleU  had  not  declared 
war  against  Japan,  but  when  they  did  enter 
the  war  they  announced  that  they  adhered 
to  the^  Potsdam  declaration.  Therefore, 
they  are  bound  by  the  pledge  I  have  quoted, 
lysteaa  of  permitting  the  Japanese  pris- 
oners of  war  to  return  to  their  homes,  they 
took  hundreds  of  thousands  of  them  to  Rus- 
sia. No  one  knows  exactly  how  many  Jap- 
anese prisoners  of  war  are  being  held  in 
RU3sla.  But  Mr.  Sebald.  of  General  Mac- 
Arthur's  staff,  announced  before  the  Allied 
Council  on  October  29  that  In  October  the 
number  still  remaining  In  Soviet -controlled 
Russia  was  761, COO  and  In  Manchuria  67 .COO 
making  a  total  of  82^,000.  Estimates  of  the 
Japanese  Foreign  Office  do  not  differ  mate- 
rlafly  from  our  figures.  Every  day  the  So- 
viets hnld  them  aa  prisoners.  It  ts  an  Inex- 
cusable violation  of  a  solemn  pledge. 

General  MacArthur  has  made  frequent  de- 
mands for  the  return  of  the  Japanese  but 
his  demands  have  not  been  compiled  w4th. 
Because  the  Potsdam  declaration  was  Issued 
upon  the  Initiative  of  the  United  States,  our 
good  faith  la  Involved.  It  is  the  solemn  duty 
of  cur  Government  to  formally  call  upon 
Oenerallasimo  Stalin  to  Immediately  return 
these  Japaneae  prisoners.  We  must  let  the 
world  know  that  this  violation  by  the  Soviet 
Union  of  a  solemn  pledge  Is  not  condoned  by 
the  United  States. 

In  view  of  what  I  have  said,  you  may  ask 
if  I  still  ding  to  my  policy  of  patience  as 
well  as  firmness  and  whether  I  think  It  possi- 
ble for  us  to  get  along  with  the  Soviets.  To 
both  questions  I  answer  "Yes."  Certainly 
we  must  try~fb^do  so,  and  we  must  be  cer- 
tain that  If  all  efforta  to  cooperate  fall,  the 
world  t(^l  realize  that  the  responsibility  for 
the  consequences  does  not  rest  upon  the 
American  people. 

As  we  try  to  get  along  with  them,  we  must 
do  It  with  full  undersiand'.ng  of  what  they 
have  done  and  what  they  probably  will  do. 
At  best  I  think  of  them  as  most  people  think 
of  a  neighbor  who  deliberately  makes  him- 
self unpleasant.  He  allows  his  chickens  to 
enter  your  wife's  garden  and  scratch  up  her 
fiowers.  He  allows  his  boy  to  bat  a  baseball 
through  your  window.  He  pays  no  attention 
to  your  protests  and.  In  general,  makes  him- 
self disagreeable. 

But  the  neighbor  owns. his  house  and  you 
own  yours.  You  are  a  peaceful  citizen;  you 
do  not  get  a  gun  and  declare  war  upon  him. 
You  finally  take  him  to  court  and  you  con- 
tinue to  pray  that  he  will  mend  his  ways. 
We  must  follow  the  same  course  with  the 
Soviets.  You  may  have  lost  some  confidence 
In  the  effectiveness  of  the  United  Natlona. 
but  I  am  confident  the.  members  of  the 
House  of  Bishops  still  believe  in  the  efficacy 
ot  prayer. 
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I  have  warned  that  most  of  the  dllBcultles 
and  dangers  confronting  us  are  due  to  the 
expansion  policies  of  the  SovleU.  Neverthe- 
less I  do  want  to  live  In  pence  and  I  want  to 
be  Just  to  the  Soviets  and  therefore  I  want 
to  plead  for  tolerance. 

I  am  deeply  concerned  with  the  state  of 
mind,  at  times  bordering  on  hysteria,  that 
ascribes  to  our  former  ally,  the  Soviet  Re- 
public, all  the  ills  and  errors  which  two  world 
wars  have  brought.  No  country  has  suffered 
more  from  the  wars  of  our  generation  than 
have  the  Russian  people.  And  suffering  peo- 
ple are  not  always  reasonable  people.  The 
Soviets  are  not  the  first  or  the  only  people 
who  have  thought  that  suffering  gives  the 
right  to  make  others  suffer. 

The  Soviet  leaders  p«rsue  policies  which 
we  believe  Inimical  to  the  peace  of  the  world 
and  the  principles  of  the  United  Nations.  We 
must  firmly  resist  those  policies  and  do  what 
we  can  to  maintain  the  riile  of  law  In  the 
world.  But  we  shotild  not  forget  what  their 
^eople  have  been  through  and  not  lightly  as- 
^-— sttme  that  the  Soviet  leaders,  despite  their 
blustering,  bad  manners,  and  abuse,  want 
war.  If  we  were  cravenly  to  yield  to  their 
blustering  I  have  no  doubt  that  they  would 
continue  their  blustering  and  bulldozing  tac- 
tics until  we.  with  other  nations,  did  make 
firm  resistance. 

While  we  must  firmly  and  unequivocally 
resist  Soviet  aggreiBslon.  we  must  act  so  that 
It  Is  clear  to  all  that  we  are  defenders  of  the 
rule  of  law  and  not  competitors  with  the  So- 
viets for  world  domination.  And  what  Is  even 
more  Important,  we  must  not  assume  that 
our  only  responsibility  to  the  world  Is  to  save 
It  from  the  Soviets. 
The  wjarld — our  world — the  world  from 
cannot  isolate  ourselves,  is^suffer- 
jnomlc  want  and  despair.  If  we 
restore  the  world  to  economic 
er  of  Soviet  aggression  will  be 
gretffiy^duced.  If  we  fall  to  do  our  part  to 
restore  economic  health  In  the  world  there 
win  be  ever-Increasing  danger  of  aggression 
and  totalitarianism. 

We  are  rightly  concerned  about  the  sur- 
vival of  our  way  of  life  In  the  world.  But  we 
have  learned  that  our  way  of  life  cannot  sur- 
vive in  Isolation,  ^t  are  a  part  of  western 
civilization.  Our  ancestors  brought  with 
them  the  precious  heritage  of  European  civi- 
lization, and  to  this  day  European  thought 
and  science  have  contributed  greatly  to 
American  progress. 

Even  the  discovery  of  atomic  energy  Is  due 
In  large  part  to  the  pioneering  wor'K  of  Etiro- 
pean  scientists,  and  our  moral  and  religious 
ideals  are  not  indigenous  with  us.  Were  It 
not  for  our  great  European  heritage  the 
House  ol  Bishops  would  not  be  meeting  here 
today.  We  have  fought  two  wars  In  Europe 
to  preserve  the  common  civilization.  In  help- 
ing to  restore  the  shattered  economic  life  of 
Europe  we  are  helping  to  restore  what  is  vital 
to  our  own  way  of  life. 

We  should,  without  delay,  provide  relief 
for  the  countries  of  western  Evirope.  Later, 
'  when  the  Congress  has  had  an  opportunity 
to  consider  the  report  of  Its  various  commit- 
tMs,  It  can  determine  the  extent  of  aid  we 
can  afford  for  reconstruction  purposes. 

What  aid  we  can  provide  should  be 
furnished  with  full  realization  of  the  facts. 
When  a  man  tells  xis  that  we  can  ship  to 
Europe  the  needed  supplies  of  food  and  such 
commodities  as  steel  and  coal  without  effect- 
ing prices  at  home,  he  maV  be  eloquent,  but 
he  ts  not  convincing.      J/ 

If  we  grant  adequate  aid.  our  domestic  sup- 
ply of  some  materials  will  be  short  and  prices 
correspondingly  higher.  If  we  now  permit 
prices  to  go  higher,  then  when  labor  con- 
tract* expire  In  the  spring,  we  must  expect 
wage  Increases.  That  will  mean  still  higher 
prices.  Because  this  U  true,  we  must  restore 
some  controls.  We  submitted  to  price  con- 
trols and  rationing  to  win  the  war;  we 
should  be  wUllng  to  submit  to  some  modi- 


fied controls  In  order  to  preserve  the  peace. 
To  effectively  aid  others,  we  must  put  our 
own  hotise  in  order  and  keep  it  in  order. 

The  aid  we  furnish  for  reconstruction  must 
be  on  a  different  basis  from  relief.  We  must 
make  only  such  loans  and  grants  as  will 
translate  themselves  Into  Increased  produc- 
tion. When  the  Immediate  needs  of  the 
people  of  western  Europe  are  relieved,  I  am 
confldent  they  will  work  to  Increase  produc- 
tion so  that  It  win  be  unnecessary  lor  us  to 
make  further  appropriations  for  relief. 

The  reconstruction  pri^am  will  call  for 
the  most  careful  consideration  of  the  Con- 
press.  We  must  aid  not  only  Europe,  but 
China  and  Korea.  We  must  help  generously, 
but  we  must  remember  there  Is  a  limit  be- 
yond which  we  cannot  go  without  weakening 
our  own  economy. 

America  must  remain  strong  If  Americans 
are  to  remain  free. 

If  a  choice  ever  has  to  be  made  between 
providing  long-term  economic  aid  to  Europe 
and  providing  funds  for  the  national  defense, 
there  must  be  no  question  that  our  first  duty 
is  to  provide  for  our  armed  services.  Free- 
dom-loving people  throughout  the  world  are 
Just  as  much  interested  as  are  the  American 
people  in  our  maintaining  our  military 
strength.  If  we  reduce  our  armed  forces  our 
reconstruction  program  may  not  be  of  much 
help  to  Europe. 

It  has  been  necessary  to  disclose  to  the 
American  people  thait  the  hope  of  free  and 
effective  cooperation  between  the  American 
people  and  the  Soviet  people  to  which  we 
looked  forward  at  the  close  of  the  war  has 
not  been  realized  and  probably  cannot  be 
realized  for  some  time.  Our  leaders  and  their 
leaders  differ  widely  and  deeply.  Only  time 
and  tolerance  and  the  return  of  the  world  to 
economic  health  can  restore  or  reconcile  the 
fundamental  differences  between  the  Soviets 
and  ourselves.  But  we  must  always  leave 
open  the  gates  of  understanding. 

We  should  make  It  clear  that  we  are  rais- 
ing no  iron  curtain  on  our  side.  We  are  drav/- 
Ing  no  final  or  permanent  lines  between  our 
world  and  the  Soviet  world,  for  whether  we 
like  it  or  not,  we  do  live  in  one  world. 

In  this  world  there  have  always  been  dif- 
ferences between  peoples,  and  differences  to 
the  degree  to  which  people  have  been  able  to 
cooperate  with  one  another.  But  some  coop- 
eration la  better  than  no  cooperation. 

Our  task  is  to  be  effective  wherever  we 
can  and  to  the  extent  we  can,  at  home  and 
abroad.  By  the  grace  of  God  we  are  the 
strongest  power  on  earth.  That  strength  we 
must  use  to  restore  health  In  the  world. 

In  the  end  the  survival  of  thU  Republic 
depends  upon  Its  strength,  not  upon  Its  ma- 
terial strength  alone,  but  upon  its  moral 
strength  and  Ite  moral  unity.  And  the  sur- 
vival of  our  way  of  life  depends  upon  our 
ability,  with  God's  help,  to  unite  people  In 
the  cause  of  common  freedom  and  common 
well-being. 


Jefferson-Jackson  Day  Address  by  Hon. 
J.  Howard  McGrath,  of  Rhode  Island 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ALBEN  W.  BARKLEY 

OF  KZNTDCKT 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  March  8  (legislative  day  of 

Monday.  February  2),  1948 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  very  able 
address  deUvered  by  the  junior  Senator 
from  Rliode  Island  [Mr.  McGrath]  on 


February  29,  at  Indianapolis.  Ind.,  at  a 
Jefferson-Jackson  Day  dinner. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

It  Is  good  to  be  here  In  Indianapolis  tonight 
to  honor  with  you  two  great  Democratic  Pres- 
idents of  the  United  States.  Thomas  Jefferson 
and  Andrew  Jaciison. 

In  this  year  of  political  crisis  we"  must  go 
forward  for  our  cause.  We  are  under  con- 
stant and  bitter  attack  both  from  the  right 
and  the  left — attacks  designed  both  to  destroy 
and  confuse.  But  we  can  take  heart  that  ♦e 
have  as  our  leader  still  another  great  Ameri- 
can President,  Harry  S.  Truman. 

The  problems  we  face  In  1948  are  possibly 
the  most  serious  in  the  history  of  our  NatioB. 
Certainly  no  President  ever  had  to  lace  crtaM 
of  greater  magnitude  and  in  greater  number. 
But  as  we  go  forth  in  the  campaign  of  1948 
we  can  be  sure  of  twc  basic  factors  of  greatest 
Importance  to  the  Democratic  Party : 
We  have  the  roan— Harry  S.  Truman. 
We  have  the  issues. 

In  addition  you  here  in  Indiana  have  some- 
thhig  else  of  almost  equal  importance: 
You  have  the  organization. 
You  have  demonstrated  your  ability  to  get 
out  the  vote. 

A  year  ago,  under  active  Democratic  lead- 
ership the  party  was  flexing  its  muscles  In  In- 
diana, gathering  Its  strength  for  pie  victori- 
ous fight  in  the  November  elections — a  sweep 
that  placed  the  Democratic  Party  in  a  stronger 
position  within  the  State  than  ever  before. 

I  had  an  analysis  made  of  the  vote  In  In- 
diana and  that  survey  showed  that  you  are 
now  strt)nger  than  you  were  after  the  Roose- 
velt landslide  in  1932.  Out  of  102  towns  and 
cities  you  have  taken  control  of  a  majority 
of  them — something  unprecedented  In  a  State 
the  Republicans  claim  as  normaUy  theirs. 
The  secret  was  organization. 
The  secret  was  good,  strong  liberal  candi- 
dates, men  who  stood  for  the  plain  people. 

The  secret  was  hard  work  in  county,  ward, 
and  precinct. 

Now,  .In  this  natlcmal  campaign  year,  you 
stand  on  the  threshold  of  still  another  sweep- 
ing victory — a  victory  lor  which  the  campaign 
of  last  fail  prepared  you.  Within  your  or- 
ganization you  have  pushed  the  cause  ot 
youth;  and  the  young  blood  in  your  organi- 
zation has  made  you  vigorous  and  strong. 

You  have  good  leaders.  Above  all  you 
have  faith  In  the  Democratic  Party  as  the 
party  of  the  plain  people,  the  party  that 
stands  for  a  program  of  progressive  liberal- 
ism, not  only  In  the  past,  not  only  in  the  days 
Of  Jefferson  and  Jackson,  Wilson  and  Roose- 
velt, but  today,  and  in  the  future. 

I  have  said  we  have  the  Issues.  I  want  to 
ta^c  to  you  a  little  tonight  about  these  Issues 
In  this  year's  Presidential  campaign. 

The  Republican  Party  will  have  to  run  on 
Its  record  this  year,  no  master  how  much  It 
prefers  to  run  on  promises. 

The  record  Is  t^  record  of  the  Republican- 
controlled  Eightieth  Congress.     It  has  been 
a  peculiar  Congress.      It  has  had  a  lot  of 
tricky  screen   formations   and   hidden   ball' 
plays,  but  It  hasnt  gained  much  ground. 

Basically  it  has  been  a  destructive  Con- 
gress. The  Republicans  have  sat  on  the  side- 
lines so  long  and  thrown  rocks  that  they  have 
forgotten  that  the  majority  party  Is  also  sup- 
posed to  get  something  done. 

Mostly  the  Eightieth  Congress  has  sounded 
like  one  long  Lincoln  Day  speech  and  the 
speeches  must  have  caused  the  great  emanci- 
pator to  wince  In  shame.  Por  he  liked  and 
tnisted  the  plain  people  and  distrusted 
monopolies  and  prlvUege,  Abraham  Lincoln 
would  have  thought  he  had  dropped  in  at 
the  wrong  dinner  if  he  could  have  heard  Sen- 
ator Tatt  and  Congressman  Mabtim  orating 
on  February  12.  1948. 

I  can  think  of  no  better  way  to  evaluate 
the  Republican  Congress  and  to  measure  the 
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of   the   Republican   Party   than   to 

heir  ^944  platform  with  the  bitter 

they  hurled  at  President  Truman 

!  Itate  of  the  Union  message  this  year. 

Ri  publicans  criticized  every  step  In 

■of  the  President.      They  said 

would  probably  end  Immediately  If 

were  put  Into  practice, 
lies  the  basic  weakness  of  the  Re- 
Party.      It  pays  Up  service  to  good 
9  platform,  but  It  gets  tbe^rembles 
lump  In  Its  throat  when  It  comes 
something  about  them, 
f  tate  of  the  Union  Message  the  Pres- 
for  the  expansion  of  social  se- 
rhe  Republicans  said  they  wanted 
thing  in  their  1944  platform.     But 
tly    the   GOP    Congress    actually 
t  a  bill  to  maintain  the  status  quo 
security. 
Pr  »ldent  wanted  to  Improve  the  Na- 
4lt'h.     That's  In  the  1944'  GOP  plat- 
But    the    Republican-controlled 
merely    argues    which    of    several 
not  to  pass. 
President  wants  ade<}uate  and  decent 
Believe  it  or  not]  the  Republicans 
akme  thing  In  1944.     But  they  never 
spmt  housing  enough  to  do  anytlilng 
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APPENDIX  TO  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 


and    developmei.t   of    natural 

aid  to  the  farmer,  soil  conservation. 

eledtriflcation.  curbing  of  monopoly,  a 

najtional  defense,  relief  and  rehablU- 

foreign   nations,   all   these   things 

1944  platform  and  in  the  Presi- 

St4te  of  the  Union  message. 

y  did  the  Republicans  fall  to  do 

about  the  promises  they  made  in 

they  took  control  of  Congress,  but 

they  assailed  the  President  for 

th^m  to  keep  their  promises. 

example  of  the  negative  approach 
R<4publlcan  Congress  was  Its  promise 
c  )nvened  that  they  would  open  with 
I  nd  close  with  a  probe. 

have  probed  and  probed,   and 

so  long  ago  to  prove  that  it  was 

Hai|t>or  which  bombed   the  Jape,  not 

irho  attacked  Pearl  Harbor.     Their 

cpuld   have   accomplished    more   by 
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Republicans  seek  to  say  that  In- 
ended   because  of  a  few  pennies 
dommoditles. 

efcclted  prophets  would  have  us  be- 
inflation  has  ended. 
the  facts  belie  the  statement, 
of  butter  In  retail  stores  in  Wash- 
Is  8fl  cents  per  pound.     Steak 
76  cents   per   pound.     Butter   has 
slightly.     So  has  meat.     Flour  Is 
pennies  too. 
recall  the  prices  in  June  1946,  Just 
controls  were  killed  under  the 
of    Senators    Taft    and    Whxxxt. 
45  cents  per  pound.     Butter  was 
per  poilhd.     Kggs  now   selling  for 
dozen  were  then  45  cents  per  dozen, 
were    then    sc^^g   for    49 
pound. 

b«Mi  some  relief.    Welcome  re- 
prlcca  are  still  sky  high,  still  far 

level. 

Is  heralded  as  the  end  of  Inflation. 

Is  said  of  the  fact  that  all  the  con- 

Inflatlon  are  still  present. 

Is  said  by  these  propheu  of  th» 

unexplained  boost  In  the  price 

steel  which  will  Increase  the 

of  items  from  automobiles 

Thus  the  already  dangerously 

of  living  will  be  still  further  In- 

any   addition   to   the   present 

111  hurt  our  citizens  who  al- 

prlces  going  up  faster  than  their 
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the  price  rise  In  steel  is 
cited  as  an  argument  for  wage 
which  will  continue  the  Infla- 


Thus,  the  break  In  the  commodity  market, 
as  dramatic  as  It  was.  did  not  mark  the  end 
of  Inflation.  It  merely  gave  some  slight  tem- 
porary relief. 

Inflation  cannot  be  ended  by  high-sound- 
ing phrases.  It  cannot  be  ended  by  the  fu- 
tile wording  of  a  weak  and  weasellng  antl- 
Inflatlon  law  which  has  the  effect  of  slap- 
ping a  tiger's  paw  and  telling  him.  "Don  t 
eat  the  nice  little  lamb." 

With  the  fact  of  the  rise  in  prices  Insti- 
tuted without  warning  by  the  steel  barons 
firmly  In  mind,  let  us  consider  what  Infla- 
tion has  cost  the  Nation  since  mid  1946. 

By  the  end  of  1947.  higher  prices  cost  the 
American  consumer  about  25  percent  more 
for  goods  and  services  than  it  did  In  the 
spring  of  1946.  Thus  American  consumers 
spending  at  an  annual  rate,  of  •172.000.000,- 
000  In  the  fourth  quarter  of  1947  received 
goods  and  services  approximately  equal  to 
those  he  received  In  the  second  quarter  of 
1946  for  only  $138,000,000,000. 

In  other  words,  the  American  con^mer  In 
the  fourth  quarter  of  1947  paid  about  •9.0C0,- 
000.000  more  than  he  paid  in  the  spring  of 
1946  for  the  same  things. 

The  coet  of  Inflation  to  the  American  pub- 
lic on  an  annual  basis  Is  Mo.OOO.OOO.OCO.  ThU 
would  have  paid  the  estimated,  coet  of  the 
European  recovery  program  twice  over  in  a 
year. 

And  now  added  to  the  already  staggering 
cost.  Is  the  further  Increase  In  the  basic 
prodxKt— steel.  And  steel  is  a  bellwether  to 
practically  all  other  Industry.  We  have  not 
yet  seen  the  end  of  inflation.  The  President 
realizes  this  arid  has  already  taken  action 
to  get  all  the  facts  concerning  this  price 
Increase.  But  the  Republican  "road  block* 
Congress  will  do  little  or  nothing  to  correct 
the  situation. 

The  eventual  solution  lies  in  our  hands — 
elect  a  liberal,  progressive  Congress  to  imple- 
ment President  Truman's  program.  That's 
the  way  well  get  things  done. 

Recently  the  whip  of  the  Senate.  Swiator 
KxNNTTH  S.  Wheeht.  the  Nebraska  mortician, 
who  claims 'the  credit  for  embalming  price 
controls,  made  a  speech  in  which  he  ex- 
plained high  prices  and  inflation. 

I  want  you  to  listen  carefully  to  what 
Senator  Whzskt  said,  so  that  everything  will 
be  clear  to  you. 

He  said :  "I  am  more  convinced  today  than 
ever  that  high  prices  themselves  are  the 
surest  cure  for  high  prlecs  " 

These  are  the  sound  words  of  a  sound 
RepulJWcan.  The  way  to  put  out  a  Are  U  to 
pour  gasoline  on  It. 

After  regaling  the  country  with  samples 
of  this  type  of  thinking,  the  Republicans 
are  now  solemnly  telling  the  country  that 
we  are  in  danger  of  a  governmental  coup, 
that  mysterious  and  evil  groups  are  trying 
to  ridicule  and  discredit  Congress. 

Perhaps  every  Repuhllcan  who  tells  that 
story  should  look  In  the  njlrror  and  repeat 
to  himself  10  times  the  Immortal  words  of 

Senator     WHEaar. high      prices 

themselves     are    the     best    cure     for     high 
prices     •     •     ••• 

flMMitars  Jarr  and  Whekxt  have  been  con- 
coodneCls^  a  runnmg  debate  as  to  which 
should  get  credit  for  killing  price  controls 
and  starting  Inflation. 

I  say  let  them  share  It.  although  In  all 
fairness  to  Senator  Tarr  and  his  Presiden- 
tial candidacy  he  should  be  given  credit  for 
all  of  the  activities  of  ;he  Eightieth  Con- 
gress, since  he  has  been  its  boss. 

It's  record  Is  Taits  record,  and  the  record 
of  the  Republican  Party. 

Senator  Taft's  Inflation  and  Senator  TArr's 
do-nothlnglsm  will  hang  like  an  albatross 
around  the  neck  of  any  Republican  candi- 
date. 

This  year's  political  picture  has  been 
changed  from  that  of  recent  years  by  the  en- 
trance Into  the  Presidential  race  of  a  third 
party  devoted  to  the  candidacy  of  Henry 
Wallao*. 


America  has  grown  strong  under  a  two- 
party  syaCem  while  other  nations  have  suf- 
fered from  governments  run  by  weak  coali- 
tions of  splinter  parties. 

A  third  party  has  as  much  place  In  Ameri- 
can politics  as  does  a  third  party  on  a 
honeymoon. 

If  Henry  Wallace  and  his  fupporters  go 
through  with  their  campaign.  I  feel  that 
they  will  either  waste  their  votes,  or  pos- 
sibly do  what  true  liberals  would  not  wish 
to  do,  give  aid  and  comfort  to  reactionary 
candidates.  And  I  might  add  that  I  do  not 
consider  true  liberals  those  who  hold  that 
abject  appeasement  to  Communist  expan- 
sion Is  a  part  of  liberalism.  The  Presi- 
dent's foreign  policy  is  liberal,  and  I  be- 
lieve it  offers  the  dh\y  hope  we  now  have 
for  a  lasting  peace. 

I  hope  that  In  the  end  all  true  liberals 
will  unite  where  they  belong,  behind  the 
candidacy  of  Harry  S.  Truman.  For  a  Dem- 
ocratic vote  this  year  will  not  be  wasted 
A  Democratic  vote  will  be  a  vote  for  a 
strong  and  workable  program  of  real  liber- 
alism at  home  and  abroad — a  program  that 
win  go  Into  full  effect  not  In  some  remote 
future  day,   but   on  January   1,  1949. 

"These  are  too  critical  times  to  postpone 
settlement  of  the  Issue  of  liberalism  versus 
reaction  to  some  remote  time;  for  it  can  be 
resolved  for  liberalism  this  year  by  a  vote 
for  Harry  S.  Truman. 

There  Is  only  one  complete,  workable  do- 
mesi^ic  program  before  the  Nation. 

That  Is  the  program  of  President  Truman. 

He  has  outlined  In  plain  and  simple  words 
the  steps  we  must  take  to  halt  our  dant^rrous 
march  toward  an  economic  crash,  to  put  our 
economy  on  a  sound  long-range  basts,  and 
to  work  out  m  the  world  a  lasting  and  decent 
peace. 

President  Truman  Is  our  leader  for  prac- 
tical, progressive  liberalism. 

But  a  bitter  campaign  lies  ahead. 

The  Republicans  tove  already  resorted  to 
personal  Invective  to  try  to  cover  up  their 
own  miserable  failure  In  t'^e  Eightieth  Con- 
gress. 

Our  Job  Is  to  keep  hammering  away  on  the 
Issues.  For,  a^  you  can  see.  we  do  have  the 
Issues. 

We  have  the  man — Harry  8.  Truman.  He 
has  shown  himself  unswerving  In  the  service 
of  the  people.  He  hss  shown  courage  when 
courage  was  needed.  He  has  proved  himself 
not  only  a  man  to  carry  out  the  great  liberal 
programs  of  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  but  he 
has  added  a  great  program  of  his  own. 

I  repeat  you  have  the  organization  with 
which  you  can  win  In  Indiana.  You  have  the 
strength,  the  power,  and  the  youth  and 
energy.  It  remains  for  you  to  exercise  that 
power. 

If  each  of  you  sees  to  it  that  the  facts  are 
taken  to  the  people  in  every  county,  ward, 
and  pteclnct  we  will  win.  If  all  the  voters 
are  registered  now  and  vole  when  November 
rolls  around,  we  will  win. 

There  are  now.  according  to  a  recent  state- 
ment of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census,  more  than 
94.000.000  persons  In  this  country  eligible  to 
vote.  In  1946  only  34.000.000  persons  voted. 
About  18.000.000  votes  took  control  of  the 
Congress. 

Less  than  two-thirds  of  the  voting  popula- 
tion took  control  of  the  American  Congress 
In  the  most  crucial  period  of  our  history. 
It  must  not  happen  again. 

It  will  not  happen  If  you  work  In  1948  as 
you  worked  In  1947.  If  you  do  wa  can  all 
face  the  future  with  confluence. 

The  November  election  will  brln:?  an  end 
to  Republican  reaction  and  Inaction. 

It  win  send  a  Democratic  Congress  to 
Capitol  HUl. 

It  win  return  Harry  8.  Truman  to  tha 
White  House. 

It  win  return  the  who|#  Government  of  the 
United  States  to  the  people. 
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Jefferson-Jackson  Day  Address  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BRIEN  McMAHON 

or  coNNrcnccT 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  March  8  (.legislative  day  of 

Monday.  February  2) ,  1948 

Mr.  McMAHON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consentythat  there  be  printed 
In  the  Appendix  oUhe  Recohd  an  address 
by  Hon.  John  '^.  Snyder.  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  at  the  Jefferson-Jackson 
dinner  in  Newark.  N.  J.,  on  February  19. 

1948. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Tonight  the  National  Democratic  Party  Is 
redeclarlng  lU  firm  purpose  to  protect  and 
preserve  for  every  citizen  of  this  country  the 
great  social  and  economic  gains  made  during 
15  years  of  Democratic  leadership. 

In  gatherings,  such  as  this  throughout 
the  Nation,  we  are  reasserting  the  lunda-  ^ 
mental  principles  of  our  party,  and  we  are 
rededlcatlng  those  principles  to  the  contin- 
ued progress  and  prosperity  of  this  Nation. 
I  believe  It  particularly  appropriate  that 
at  this  same  time  we  pay  Joint  honor  to 
Thomas  Jefferson  and  Andrew  Jackson,  as 
well  as  to  those  other  statesmen  who  molded 
our  party  doctrines  and  purpose,  and  who 
contributed  so  immeasurably  to  the  spiritual 
and  material  growth  of  the  United  States. 

Thgmas  Jefferson's  sane  philosophies  and 
truths  are  deeply  Imbedded  in  our  system  of 
Government.  He  endeavored  continually  to 
convince  Americans  how  vital  it  was.  even 
as  it  Is  today,  to  defend  stanchly  their  basic 
liberties  and  standards  of  free  endeavor. 

Jackson,  too,  was  an  outstanding  advocate 
of  human  rights,  and  his  Ideals  and  work 
ably  complemented  the  achievements  of  Jef- 
ferson. He  brought  to  the  leadership  of  the 
Nation  and  party  vigor  and  resoluteness  of 
piupose. 

It  Is  well  to  remember  that  in  the  annals 
of  our  party  history,  the  accomplishments 
of  these  men,  and  their  nocnble  contribu- 
tions to  our  system  of  Government,  were  the 
results  of  unceasing  and  steadfast  devotion  to 
country. 

Thomas  Jefferson  paid  that  "the  whole  art 
of  government  consists  in  the  art  of  being 
honest,"  and  uj)on  this  truth,  the  Democratic 
Party  has  consistently  and  conscientiously 
based  Its  pattern  of  service  and  Its  policy 
measures. 

The  history  of  Democratic  leadership  amply 
supports  our  assertion  of  accomplishment. 

We  are  entitled  to  particular  satisfaction 
with  the  social  and  economic  progress  of  this 
country  during  the  past  15  years  of  Demo- 
cratic ndmlnlstratlon. 

The  15  years  that  have  passed  since  our 
party  assumed  the  responsibilities  of  Gov- 
ernment cannot  dim  the  recollection  of  the 
economic  disorder  that  prevailed  at  that 
time.  Nor  do  they  allow  us  to  forget  that 
our  present  social  and  economic  achievements 
have.  In  a  large  part,  been  accomplished  only 
through  hard  and  continuous  fighting  by  the 
Democratic  administration  against  bitter 
opposition. 

Fifteen  years  ago  we  were  In  the  depths 
of  a  depression  for  which  the  then  Incum- 
bent administration  had  not  the  slightest 
remedy.  Twelve  million  workers  were  vainly 
seeking  Jobs,  while  factories  were  closing 
their  doors.  Businesses  were  falling  at  the 
ratie  of.  over  aO.OOO  a  year.  Most  great  Indus- 
tries were  operating  at  fractional  capacity. 

In  this, extremity,  the  speedy  and  coura- 
geous action  of   a  Democratic   administra- 


tion brought  to  a  halt  the  worst  depression 
of  modem  times.  It  took  dynamic  leader- 
ship, \iith  great  vision,  to  appraise  properly 
the  weaknesses  of  the  old  system  and  to  com- 
pel their  elimination. 

In  1933  we  had  two  huge  tasks  td  acconi- 
pllfih:  First,  to  halt  the  deflationary  trend 
which  had  been  under  way  since  1929;  and 
second,  to  develop  a  balanced  and  expand- 
ing economy,  based  upon  the  maintenance  of 
a  high  volume  of  production  and  of  purchas- 
ing power.  To  gain  these  ends,  the  entire 
level  of  employment  and  Incomes  had  to  be 
greatly  Increased,  along  with  the  cVer-all 
business  activity,  and  at  the  same  time  a 
repetition  of  the  speculative  unbalance  which 
had  developed  In  1929  hed  to  be  prevented. 

Shortly  after  the  new  Deinocratic  adminis- 
tration took  office  and  began  a  constructive 
expansion  program,  the  national  Income 
started  rising.  By  the  end  of  the  year,  In- 
come payments  were  20  percent  higher  than 
in  March  1933.  With  the  rise  in  purchasing 
power,  retail  trade  Immediately  began  to  In- 
crease and  a  general  business  improvement 
spread  over  the  country.  The  Industrial 
production  rate  started  to  cUmb,  employ- 
ment began  to  Increase,  people  began  to  spend 
more  money,  and  the  Improvement  became 
cumulative. 

Inspired  Democratic  leadership  gave  a  dis- 
couraged people  a  new  hope  and  a  new  sense 
of  responsibility  for  the  social  and  economic 
welfare  of  their  lellowmen.  Through  ag- 
gressive action,  the  administration  achieved 
lasting  benefits  for  iinemployment  and  old- 
age  security,  for  the  protection  of  individuals 
against  unjust  practices,  lor  th^safeguardlng 
of  our  banking  system,  for  the  expansion  of 
credit  faculties  which  were  not  available  to 
banks,  railroads,  and  other  private  industries, 
for  the  Improvement  of  oui  agricultural  re- 
sourced, and  lor  the  healihjly  and  strong  de- 
velcnftient  of  our  entire  national  economy. 

le  wage  earner's  poiltion  had  been 
stref^^ened  by  natlonal/tecognitlon  of  the 
rights  ofg«rorkmen  tp^argain  collectively 
with  th^i^ta^ijlo. 

Laws  enlcte^(cr  the  regulation  of  secu 
rlty  offerings,  requiring  sellers  to  reveal  the  <^ 
facts  about  new  security  issues,  have  done 
much    to  protect    people   against   mlsrepre- 
seataUon  In  this  field. 

Agriculture  has  been  placed  in  a  stronger 
position  by  legislation  for  the  conservation 
of  the  soil  and  for  the  encouragement  of 
better  farming  practices.  The  strengthening  ' 
of  our  agricultural  Industry  brought  welcome 
dividends  during  the  war,  when  our  farms 
yielded  one-third  more  food  than  before  the 
war  despite  shortages  of  equipment  and 
manpower. 

The  Insurance  of  bank  deposits  under  the 
Federal  Depofclt  Insurance  Corporation  has 
provided  protection  against  a  repetition  of 
the  bank  falliire  tragedy  of  1933. 

These  and  other  measures  inaugurated 
during  the  Democratic  administration  have 
given  a  new  sense  of  economic  security  to 
our  people  and  have  enormously  contrib- 
uted to  our  record  peacetime  level  of  busi- 
ness activity  and  to  oiu  present  high  stand- 
ard of  living. 

We  must  not  forget,  either,  the  farsighted 
steps  taken  to  provide  for  the  military  pre- 
paredness of  our  Nation — steps  taken  against 
stubborn  opposition — which  nevertheless 
proved  our  salvation. 

During  World  War  II  we  came  nearer  than 
ever  before  to  learning  our  true  strength 
and  our  national  capabilities.  These  fac- 
tors of  strength  supplied  the  men  and  ma- 
terials for  the  great*t  all-out  war  effort  In 
history.  When  called  upon  to  give  vital 
assistance  In  protecting  the  very  core  of 
modern  clvUizatlon,  the  United  States  not 
only  out-produced  the  rest  of  the  world  but 
at  the  same  time  maintained  Its  own  na- 
tional standards  of  living. 

Our  wartime  strength  could  not  have  de- 
veloped without  an  essentially  strong  foun- 
dation.   Under  the  recovery  measures  taken 


by  the  Democratic  administration,  the 
health  of  cur  economic  structure  hw  been 
steadily  Improving  since  early  1933.  The 
steel  Industry,  as  an  Important  example, 
turned  out  only  1,000,000  tons  of  ingou  in  , 
March  1933,  but  It  raised  Its  output  to  over 
4.000,000  tons  per  month  at  the  outbreak 
of  war  In  August  1939.  and  to  7,000.000  tons 
per  month  when  we  entered  the  war  In  De- 
cember 1941.  And  now.  In  time  of  peace.  It 
has  reached  the  total  of  7,460,000  tons  per 
month. 

The  victory  over  our  enemies  precipitated 
the  tremendous  peacetime  problems  of  de- 
mobilization and  reconversion — problems 
which  were  no  less  vital  to  our  national  se- 
curity than  those  faced— and  solved— In 
wartime. 

The  problems  of  peace  and  postwar  tran- 
sition fell  on  the  shoulders  of  President  Tru- 
man. Ht  has  borne  his  heavy  responsibil- 
ities, thfe  heaviest  in  the  world,  with  out- 
standing courage  and  skill. 

Of  foremost  concern,  certainly  foremost 
in  the  minds  of  their  families,  was  the  re-  ^ 
turn  to  civilian  life  of  more  than  12.000,000 ' 
members  of  our  armed  services.  The  swift 
and  orderly  discharge  of  our  servicemen  and 
women,  their  return  to  peaceful  pursuiU. 
and  their  atisorption  Into  our  economy,  are 
accomplishments  of  which  we  can  be  proud. 

The  industrial  changeover  from  war  to  . 
peccetime  production  was  completed  more 
rapidly  than  anyone  dared  predict.  War 
contracts. were  quickly  settled  and  war  plants 
were  speedUy  cleared  for  a  volume  of  civil- 
ian output  never  before  equaled. 

At  present,  with  our  economy  again  soundly 
established  on  a  peacetime  basis,  we  find  that 
the  total  personal  Incomes  are  now  running 
at  an  annual  rate  of  over  »200.000.000,000,  as 
compared  with  $49,000,000,000  in  1932. 

Workers  In  manilfacturing  Industries  now 
average  $1 .27  an  hour,  or  151  In  weekly  earn- 
ings. In  March  1933  their  average  earnings 
were  $15  a  week  and  41  cents  an  hour.  And 
they  felt  lucky  to  even  get  that.      ' 

Corporate  earnings  have  likewise  shown  an 
enormotis  improvement  since  the  dark  days 
of  15  years  ago.  In  1932  corporations  showed 
a  deficit  of  over  $3,000,000,000,  but  by  1934 
they  had  moved  Into  the  black,  and  profits 
rose  sharply  in  succeeding  years,  until  In  1947 
they  are  estimated  at  $17,000,000,000,  after 
taxes. 

These  comparisons  In  dollar  terms  are  in 
part  due  to  the  present  high  price  levels.  But 
comparisons  on  a  purely  physical  basis  tell 
the  same  story.  Perhaps  the  best  measure 
of  economic  welfare  Is  the  number  of  people 
employed.  This  figure  In  recent  months 
reached  the  unprecedented  total  of  60  mil- 
lion. In  1933  the  average  number  of  em- 
ployed was  only  39,000,000  persons. 

The  output  of  our  manxifacturing  and  min- 
ing industries  has  been  at  the  highest  levels 
In  our  peacetime  history,  and  far  above  the 
prewar  level.  The  Index  of  Industrial  produc- 
tion reached  191  In  December  1947,  as  com- 
pared with  the  depression  Ipw  of  54  reached 
In  March  1933. 

This  present  business  activity  Is  a  tribute 
to  the  vitality  of  the  American  system  of  free 
enterprise.  But  It  Is  also  the  product  of  wise 
policy  and  prudent  management  on  the  part 
of  this  Administration  under  the  leadership 
of  President  Harry  S.  Truman. 

Our  fiscal  policies  have  been  closely  related 
txj  those  In  the  economic  field.  Our  purpose 
Is  to  practice  economy  In  Government  and  to 
maintain  the  revenues  at  a  level  sufficient  to 
secure  a  balanced  budget  and  provide  for 
debt  reduction. 

As  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  I  feel  that  tha 
financial  Integrity  of  our  Government  must 
always  be  a  first  consideration.  Particularly 
so  with  a  Government  debt,  largely  war -cre- 
ated, of  $256,000,000,000.  Under  stich  circum- 
stances it  Is  not  only  tpe  financial  integrity 
of  the  Government  which  is  at  st^.  but  tha 
soimdnaas  of  the  whole  economy.  This  Gov- 
ernment's   fiscal    policies    are     Irrevocably 
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estimated  that  in  the  eurrent 

which  ends  on  next  June  30,  the 

Federal  receipts  over  expenditures 

to  •7.500,000,000.     However,  the 

A!Iairs  Committee  has  recom- 

•3,000,000.000  of  this  amount 

earjaarked  for  application  on  the 

recovery  program.     If  this  is  done 

t  of  surplus  remaining  to  t>e  ap- 

the    debt    would    be    reduced    to 

t)00. 

been  using  this  surplus,  as  It  ac- 

for  debt  retirement  in  the  manner 

wovild  be  most  effective,  and  we 

to  do  so. 

s  budget  estimates  ^or  the 

1949  show  receipts  of  ^44.500,000,- 

surplus  of  •4.800.000.000  in  that 

to  apply  toward  further  reductions 


oth  T 


-being  of 
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expenditures'  Side,  the  President 

e  budget  to  the  minimum  which 

consistent  with   the  country's 

ind  international   responsibilities. 

ures  are  estimated  at  •39.700,000.- 

flscal   year    1949.     Seventy-nine 

the  estimated  expenditures  for  fis- 

war  related — they  either  reflect 

:osts  of  war.  the  aftermath  of  war, 

to  prevent  a  future  war. 

I  ategory.  we  have  expenditures  for 

qefense  which  amount  to  •11,000,- 

28  percent  of  the  total  budget.    It 

possible,    of   course,    to   cut    this 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  Con- 

nrant  to  take  this  step  at  the  ex- 

natlonal  security, 
ures    for    international-aid    pro- 
come  in  this  categc«7.  and  total 
(00.    or    18    percent    of    the    total 
is  the  amount  which  has  been 
as  the  necessary  requirement  for 
ending  with   the   fiscal   year  on 
949.     Any   adjustments   made   in 
;he  Congress  would  not  materially 
end  result  for  the  fiscal  year. 

benefits   amount    to   •6.OOO1POO.- 

jercent  of  the  budget.     They  rep- 

ibligation  which  we  owe  to  those 

made  great  personal  sacrifices 

during  the  war.     It  is  an  cb- 

which    a   Democratic   Congress 

provided  by  legislation,  and  cer- 

of  us  want  t^  propose  that  any 

slatlon  be  repealed. 

two  items  which  enter  into  the 

tegory  are  •6,000,000.000  for  in- 

^he  public  debt,  and  •2,000.000.000 

These  are  financial  obliga- 

Government  which  it  must  meet. 

the  Government's  peacetime 

we  find  that  16  percent,  or  •«,- 

of    the   budget   covers   expendl- 

the  Government's  programs 

areas,  such  as  social  welfare. 

,  natural  resources,  and  transpor- 

communlcatlon.    These  programs 

eitoenditures  for  public   assistance, 

(  ontrol,  for  soil  conservation,  for 

for  State-aid  to  highways,  for 

t  of  rivers  and  harbors,  and  for 

energy. 

programs   include   activities   which 

must  perform  in  order  to 

natural   resources.     More   im- 

however,   they   finance  functions 

Government  is  obligated  to  per- 

iservlng  our  human  resources — for 

hlch  contribute  to  the  health  and 

the  American  people  and  which 

bten   a  part  of  the  Democratic 
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of  the  midget,  that  which 

operational  cosu  of  the.Oovern- 

relaUvaly  large,  amoimting  as  it 

S  percent,  or  •3.100.000.000.    This 

the  Congress  and  the  Execu- 


tive Ofllce.  It  Includes  Treasury  activities  In 
collecting  taxes,  administering  the  public 
debt,  and  keeping  the  Government's  b(x>ks, 
and  the  expenditures  of  various  other  agen- 
cies. To  cut  "large  sums  out  of  tnls  group 
would  be  a  difficult  undertaking. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  any  cuts  in  this  budget 
will  be  difficult  if  we  are  not  to  Jeopardize  our 
national  defense, Ignore  our  national  welfare, 
or  threaten  our  efforts  to  attain  world  peace. 

Finally  let  me  call  your  attent'on  to  the 
policies  of  Prertdent  Truman  ana  your  ad- 
ministration in  the  field  of  foreign  affairs. 
As  Democrats  and  as  citizens  of  these  United 
States  we  can  be  thankful  for  the  leadership 
that  has  brought  about  an  unprecedented 
unanimity  of  opinion  in  this-  country  in  our 
dealings  with  other  nations. 

Our  intemtftional  policy  is  essentially  an 
American  policy  and  it  represents  the  views 
and  the  wishes  of  the  Nation. 

Locking  toward  the  future  the  task  of  Dem- 
ocratic leadership  Is  clear.  Under  the  con- 
tinued guidance  of  President  Harry  S.  Tru- 
man, we  will  direct  our  policies  toward  devel- 
oping a  balanced  and  expanding  economy. 
We  mtist  maintain  a  high  volume  of  purchas- 
ing power  to  provide  a  broad  market  for  the 
pr(xlucts  of  IndxiStry  and  agrlctlture.  We 
must  Insure  that  business  profllfc  remain  at 
adequate  levels  to  provide  a  steadily  expand- 
ing Industrial  capacity,  and  that  the  capital 
markets  function  smoothly  in  financing  our 
business  expansion. 

We  must  provide  for  the  development  of 
our  human  and  material  resources,  to  the  end 
that  we  may  continue  as  a  Nation  of  high 
living  standards  and  high  productivity. 

The  aims  and  purposes  of  the  Democratic 
Party  can  be  eloquently  summed  up  In  the 
words  of  President  Truman:  'We  seek  a 
peaceful  world,  a  prosperous  world,  a  free 
world,  a  world  of  good  neighbors,  living  on 
terms  of  equality  and  mutual  respect." 


The  Need  for  Compalsory  Arbitration 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALEXANDER  WILEY 

or  WISCONSIN 

.  IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  March  8  (legislative  day  of 
Monday.  February  2).  1948 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  be  printed 
In  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  state- 
ment I  issued  recently  in  relation  to  com- 
pulsory arbitration  being  necessary  to 
protect  the  public  Interest. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

ThK  NBXD  rOB  COMPtTLSOtT  AxsmuTioif 

Since  I  came  to  the  Senate  In  1939  I  have 
submitted  numerous  recommendations  on 
ways  and  means  of  protecting  the  national 
welfare,  particularly  in  times  of  national 
emergency.  The  coming  of  the  atomic  age 
has  impressed  upon  all  of  us  the  need  for 
such  machinery  to  handle  any  challenge  that 
may  confront  us. 

What  we  need  now  is  to  anticipate  evety 
challenge  which  may  confront  America,  to 
foresee  every  emergency  that  we  can  predict 
with  vision.  This  means  that  we  must  have 
a  Government  under  law  that  will  be  equal 
to  any  emergency  that  may  develop  in  the 
atomic  age.  By  Government  under  law  1 
mMtn  we  must  have  legal  machinery  ckily 
atithorlaed.  carefully  planned,  which  wilibe 
ready  to  go  into  motion  insUntaneotisly  In 
order  to  effectively  mobilize  the  brains,  the 
courage,  the  vision,  the  faculties,  the  assets. 


ihe  manpower,  and  the  industrial  power  of 
America. 

One  such  Item  of  our  legal  machinery 
should  be.  as  I  have  suggested  many  times, 
compulsory-arbitration  machinery.  Under 
such  provision  there  would  be  no  strikes  In 
government  or  in  any  Industrial  activities 
which  government  certifies  as  vital  for  the 
protection  of  145,000,000  American  people. 
Industrial  activities  that  are  vital  include 
public  utilities,  like  railroads,  telephone, 
telegraph,  electricity,  gas.  plus  atomic  enerjjy 
plants,  key  Nation-wide  industry,  and  oth»r 
plants.  In  every  one  of  these  interests,  the 
public  Interest  is  the  paramount  thing. 

CSISIS   IN   ATOMIC   PLANTS 

What  brings  this  immediately  to  mind  is 
the  threatened  work  stoppage  of  some  900 
atomic  plant  workers  at  Oak  Ridge.  Ten  a. 
I  have  followed  with  deep  concern  develo))- 
ments  there.  I  note  that  the  union  hia 
Indicated  that  it  will  comply  with  the  Pres- 
ident's request  to  stay  on  the  job  uni.il 
March  19th.  I  believe,  however,  that  It  is 
absolutely  Intolerable  and  inexcusable  thjt 
we  should  rely  on  luck  or  hope  that  union 
officers  will  somehow  have  enough  respect 
for  their  Nation's  needs,  to  continue  unin- 
terrupted work  on  atomic  energy  plan's. 
Director  Cyrus  Chlng  of  the  United  States 
Conciliation  Service  has  Indicated  that  «in 
Oak  Ridge  stoppage  will  have  grave  na- 
tional implications. 

Even  though  such  a  stoppage  would  be 
disastrous,  we  apparently  continue  to  place 
all  our  faith  in  pious  hopes  that  union 
leaders  will  respect  their  patriotic  obliga- 
tions. We  cannot  long  continue  on  su:h 
a  basis,  because  we  have  noted  time  and 
again  In  the  past  when  .union  leaders,  par- 
ticularly racketeering  leaders,  have  irre- 
sponsibly Ignored  the  welfare  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  and  have  ordered  work  stoppages 
in  Important  defense  plants. 

PAST    AMENDMENT    FOK    ARBrTRATIOW 

Now  that  the  European  crisis  is  deepening 
and  that  continued  American  defense  pro- 
duction is  absolutely  necessary,  we  should, 
I  believe,  take  action  to  establish  compt.l- 
•ory  arbitration  in  all  atomic  energy  plan-,«. 
I  had  previously  sponsored  a  compulsory 
arbitration  amendment  to  what  was  th<!n 
known  as  the  Case  labor  bill,  but  the  Senate 
unfortunately  turned  this  amendment  down. 

SUBMITTAI.   or   THIS   STATEMENT   TO    COMMrTTd 

I  am  now  submitting  this  statement  urg- 
ing compulsory  arbitration  to  Senator  Ball 
as  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Labor-Management  Relations,  asking  l.ls 
group's  earnest  consideration  of  my  sugges- 
tion and  study  of  this  problem. 

LACK    or   aXAL    ALTERNATIVE 

Opponents  of  compulsory  arbitration  have 
never  offered  any  reasonable  alternative  to 
it  as  insurance  against  reckless  stoppag<!s. 
AH  they  have  apparently  relied  upon  is  their 
own  wishful  thinking  that  somehow,  in  sorae 
way.  voluntary  conciliation  and  arbitration 
would  be  enough.  The  national  defense 
needs  of  the  American  people  cannot  rely  on 
such  wishful  thinking.  We  cannot  allow 
Uncle  Sam  to  be  made  Uncle  Sucker. 

No  one  is  more  reluctant  than  I  to  ask 
for  Government  intervention  through  tae 
medium  of  compulsory  arbitration,  but 
there  is  no  possible  sure  alternative.  If  'vs 
are  to  have  any  guarantee  whatsoever  that 
our  defense  production  will  not  b«  sabo- 
taged. 

The  present  situation  Is  an  open  invita- 
tion to  every  Communist  agent,  fellow  Ua»- 
eler,  and  provocator  in  the  United  SUtes  to 
concentrate  agitation  activities  on  atomic 
workers  in  order  to  cause  work  stoppag'is, 
knowing  that  they  can  easily  wreck  all  vol- 
untary conciliation  and  voluntary  arbitration 
efforts. 

Even  if  the  potential  Oak  Ridge  stoppage 
la  successfully  averted,  we  have  no  gujuraa- 
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t««  whatsoever  that  similar  stoppages  will 
not  occuB  in  the  fut\ire.  On  the  contrary. 
Communist  agenta  and  racketeers  may  sim- 
ply want  to  hold  their  fire,  that  is,  to  post- 
pone actual  mass  shut-downs  until  America 
gets  into  a  defense  crisis,  at  which  time,  we 
wUl  be  caught  helpless  without  any  compul- 
sory arbitration  machinery. 

COMPCLSOBT    AaarrRATION   ONLT    A   LAST   EESORT 

I  personally  have  felt  that  government.  In- 
sofar as  possible,  should  sUy  out  of  business 
affairs  and  labor  affairs,  bvrt  when  it  comes 
to  the  sectuity  of  145,000.000  people  in  the 
atomic  age,  I  believe  that  it  is  necessary 
that  government  establish  machinery  for 
compulsory  arbitration.  Such  machinery 
would  be  used  to  prevent  work  stoppage  In 
•  national  defense  plant,  particularly  plants 
working  in  connection  with  atomic  energy 
and  which  could  be  so  certified  by  the  Presi- 
dent. 

The  present  situation  in  which  the  Ameri- 
can people  are  helpless  to  prevent  strikes  In 
key  plants,  enbeartens  all  the  enemies  of  de- 
mocracy at  home  and  throughout  the  world, 
and  shows  that  at  least  In  this  Instance, 
we  lack  the  foresight  and  the  hindsight  to 
protect  ourselves,  and  all  that  we  hold  dear. 


Commenti  by  Philip  W.  Porter  on  Rent 
Control  and  on  the  Speech  of  Hon. 
Harry  P.  Cain,  of  Washington 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  W.  BRICKER 

or  OHIO 

m  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  March  8  (legislative  day  of 

Monday,  February  2),  1948 

Mr.  BRICKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  = 
unanimous  consent  that  there  be  pub- 
lished In  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an 
article  by  PhiUp  Porter  of  the  Cleveland 
Plain  Dealer,  bearing  on  the  subject  of 
rent  control,  and  dealing  especially  with 
the  diligent  efforts  of  Senator  Caim  In 
that  field. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
PoRna  ON  E*NATo«  Cain — SpoNsoa  or  Rent 

Control    Extension    Bill    Pbtsints    Fnni 

Logic — Poa  ABOLmow  or  Wa«tim»  Hano- 

Ovn 

(By  PhUlp  W.  Porter) 

One  day  last  week  I  let  fly  with  a  lot  of 
words  denoimcing  that  sociailistic  atx>mina- 
tion,  rent  control,  and  explaining  why  it  was 
perpetuating  the  hoxising  shortage,  rather 
than  curing  it.  Since  that  time  I  have 
studied  the  Concebssional  Ricobd  of  Febru- 
ary 20  and  read  the  8-ho\u-  speech  of  Sen- 
ator Hakkt  P.  Cain  (Republican  of  Washing- 
ton), who  managed  the  Senate  bill  which 
seeks  to  extend  this  last  wartime  control 
through  April  1949.  It  ^B.«ie  of  the  damdeat 
things  I  ever  read. 

Throughout  a  most  abla  presentation  Sen- 
ator Cain  made  the  complete  argument 
against  rent  control.  It  was  so  able  that 
two  other  Senators  E.  H.  Moou  (Republican. 
of  Oklahoma)  and  Spbssard  L.  Hollawd 
(Democrat,  of  Florida),  said  he  had  con- 
vinced them  the  controls  were  evil.  It  re- 
vealed Cain,  the  subcommittee  chairman, 
to  be  completely  out  of  sympathy  with  tlila 
control.  The  moat  he  could  aay  of  It  was 
that  the  administration  and  the  leaders  of 
OoDCTMa  had  decided  there  should  be  an 
Mlt«Mloo,  »i^  be  was  hoping  the  Federal 
Mousing  Expediter's  Office  would  administer 


the  bill's   Intent  toward   gradual   deqontrbl 
better  In  1948  than  It  had  In  1947, 

In  fact.  Senator  Cain  did  on  the  Housing 
Expediter's  OCSce  one  of  the  neatest  Jobs 
of  hide  peeling  a  Federal  Bureau  I  have  ever 
read.  He  said  it  had  been  proved  beyond  . 
doubt  that  this  agency  had  flagrantly  vio- 
lated the  Intent  of  Congress,  had  set  up  lU 
own  interpretations  of  the  law.  had  acted  as 
a  propagandist  for  the  idea  of  permanent 
rent  control,  had  resisted  local  boards'  rec- 
ommendations for  decontrol  and  had  even 
permitted  publication  of  a  nonsensical  pam- 
phlet by  its  administrator  in  region  8,  Ward 
Cox,  which  indicated  that  rent  control  dated 
back  to  Adam  and  Eve. 

Cain  said  the  Housing  Expediter  promised 
to  be  a  good  boy  now,  however,  after  the 
committee  indicated  it  would  not  confirm 
bis  temporary  appointment  unless  he  be- 
haved. 

This  merely  proves  further  what  has  long 
been  known  that  in  many  sections  of  the 
country.  Including  this  area,  this  particular 
bureau  has  devoted  a  good  share  of  its  effort 
to  trying  to  persuade  all  tenants  that  they 
had  a  God-given  right  to  live  at  half  fare 
In  a  landlords  premises,  and  in  every  respect 
trying,  to  continue  Its  own  enforcement  Job 
Indefinitely,  instead  of  gradually  tapering 
off  a  wartime  need  which  long  ago  ceased 
to  exist. 

I  don't  intend  to  argue  the  matter  further 
today.  Let  Senator  Cain  do  It  In  his  own 
language: 

'"One  of  the  crudest  iniquities  of  rent  con- 
trol has  been  the  freezing  in  of  the  stay-at- 
home  famines  who  moved  in  while  veterans 
were  In  service.  It  has  frozen  out  the  re- 
turning servicemen.  Truly,  the  returning 
veteran  and  his  family  have  been  the  greatest 
vlctimsof  rent  control.  •  •  •  We  believe 
the  best  way  In  which  a  veteran  can  be  helped 
to  find  a  home  for  rent  is  to  provide  a  reason- 
able selection  of  rental  vacancies — in  all  rent 
ranges  and  In  all  communities.  Those  va- 
cancies can  only  be  provided  by  the  redistri- 
bution of  existing  housing  space  not  effi- 
ciently used  cr  by  new  rental  construction. 
Rent  control  has  acted  as  a  barrier  to  either 
course.     •     •     •" 

TETERANS    StJFFER 

"Any  rent-control  act  we  pass  will  violate 
the  rights  of  certain  groups  of  people  in  our 
economy.  History  tells  us  that  such  controls 
have  been  detrimental  to  every  nation  in  the 
world  which  has  ever  tried  them.  •  •  • 
If  we  pass  a  law  for  1948,  when  we  gather 
again  there  will  be  fewer  rental  vacancies  In 
America  than  there  are  now,  and  there  are 
approximately  30  percent  less  today  than 
there  were  in  1940.  "Whoever  thought  up  the 
idea  that  a  veteran,  somehow,  at  the  average 
age  of  21  or  less,  was  possessed  of  sufficient 
money  to  buy  himself  a  new  house^  however 
well  intenttoned  he  was,  did  to  veterans 
everywhere  the  greatest  injustice  I  have  ever 
yet  encountered.  On  the  average  tlie  veteran 
U  not  yet  qualified  to  buy  a  home,  and 
•  •  •  tens  of  thousands  of  those  who  have 
bought  homes  as  a  result  of  the  national  pol- 
icy of  a  new  house  for  everybody  are  going  to 
have  their  mortgages  foreclosed  •  •  ♦ 
end  have  to  start  all  over  again.     •     •     • 

"Between  1940  and  1946  almost  3,000.000 
living  unite  became  occupied  by  one  or  two 
persons  instead  of  by  larger  families.  •  •  • 
The  housing  is  still  there.  •  •  •  Our 
present  widely  accepted  shortage  of  housing 
space  •  •  •  are  shortages  of  units  avail- 
able for  rent.  •  •  •  There  is  no  member 
of  the  committee  who  does  not  wl£h  that  we 
could  rid  the  Nation  of  rent  contrcOa  today." 

Thus  the  manager  of  the  Senate  bill  de- 
molished the  reason  for  rent  control  and  de- 
nounced his  own  bill  as  a  grave  Injustice. 
No  one  took  the  floor  to  dispute  him.  Yet 
the  Senate  passed  the  blU  and  kicked  it  along 
to  the  House.  Why?  PoUtlcs.  Lack  o<  gute. 
Thu  U  a  Presidential  election  year,  and  the 
matter  U  a  hot  poUto.    A  Pontius  PUate  at- 


titude— "this  Is  wrong,  but  we  better  not  try 
to  right  It  this  year."  80  the  shortage  will 
continue  for  another  year. 

There  is  still  an  Infinitesimal  chance  that 
the  House  may  let  the  controls  die  at  the  end 
of  30  days.  The  Members  would  do  so  if  they 
heard  from  enough  folks  at  home — the  vet- 
erans, the  small  houseowner  who  has  been 
renting  half  his  double  house.  There  are 
millions  of  them.  They  are  the  ones  who  are 
getting  "gypped." 


Tidelands  OU 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON  ALLEN  J.  ELLENDER 

or  louisl\na 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  March  8  (legislative  day  of 
Monday.  February  2),  1948 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  ' 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  editorial 
entitled  "More  Tidelands  Suits."  from 
the  New  Orleans  Time.s-Picayune  of 
March  4  last^ 

There  bei  ig  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

MORE   TmELANDS    STjrTS 

Attorney  General  Clark  told  a  Joint  con- 
gressional conunittee  Wednesday  that  the 
Federal  Government  plans  additional  suite 
against  other  States  to  establish  Federal  own- 
ership of  their  tidelands.  Such  actions  were 
coniemplated  specifically,  he  added,  against 
Texas  and  Louisiana,  but  two  or  three  other 
Gulf  States  might  possibly  be  made  defend- 
ants. That  Includes  all  the  Gulf  States. 
The  present  administration's  attack  on  the 
tidal-lands  front  thus  is  shifted  to  the  deep 
South. 

Meanwhile,  there  have  been  reports  that 
some  of  the  other  States  now  Joined  in  de- 
fense may  be  given  assurances  against  Fed- 
eral molestation  in  this  field.  Doubtless 
their  attorneys  general  and  other  authorities 
will  bear  In  mind  that  one  administration's 
promises  under  this  head  are  not  binding 
upon  future  administrations  bent  on  expand- 
ing the  Federal  Jurisdiction  and  power. 

The  practically  s(Mld  front  of  the  States 
against  the  attack  upon  constitutional  rlghte 
and  powers  they  have  enjoyed  from  the  Re- 
public's beginning  apparently  is  causing  un- 
easiness in  some  high  Washington  places. 
That  was  indicated  first  by  assurances  that 
the  Supreme  Court's  ruling  In  the  California 
case  did  not  affect  the  sister  commonwealths. 
Attempts  to  split  the  States'  defense  front 
make  It  plainer. 

The  testimony  of  the  Federal  Attorney 
General  that  other  suits  now  are  being 
planned  should  have  the  effect  of  tightening 
and  strengthening  the  imity  of  the  States 
on  this  vitally  important  front.  Unless  they 
hold  together  and  fight  unitedly  to  defeat  the 
Federal  drive  to  nullify  constitutional  righU 
recognized  for  more  than  a  century,  they  face 
the  open  threat  of  attack  one  by  one,  by  am- 
bitiotia  Federal  administrations  which  cannot 
be  boimd  by  promises  or  compromise  agree- 
ments of  their  predecessors. 

All  this  emphaslaes  the  necessity  of  their 
fighting  shotUder  to  shoulder  on  the  con- 
gressional battlefield  where  the  issue  already 
is  Joined.  Previous  legislation  confirming 
their  long-esUblished  rights  In  this  matter 
was  vetoed  by  Mr.  Truman.  Its  reenactment 
not  only  should  be  pressed  with  aU  possible 
vigor  and  unity  at  this  session,  but  It  should 
be  fortified  against  another  possible  veto,  by 
piuster  and  solid  organization  of  two-third* 
majorities  In  each  House. 
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4bould  not  b«  too  dlfflcult  U  the  con- 
representatlTM  of  the  Suues  In 
iind  House  thst  the  success  of  this 
\ipoa.  the  rlghU  of  States,  as  constl- 
7  defined  and  so  long  maintained, 
and  encourage  other  Invasions  In 
The  ultimate  objective  Is  a 
practically  complete  centralisation  of  govern- 
mental )owers  In  Washington,  o(>enlng  the 
way  to  I  iventu^  totalitarian  rule  whose  re- 
sults ha  e  been  demonstrated  In  central  and 
Item   Surope  within  our  own  time. 
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or 


ALBERT  L  REEVES,  ^R. 


HON 

or  MI 

IN  TflK  HOUSE  OF  REPKSBKNTATIVES 

Monday.  March  8,  1948 

Mr.  liEEVES.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  my 
valued  constituents  is  Mr.  Jesse  V.  Hor- 
ton.  wlko  Is  first  vice  president  of  the 
Nationj.l  Association  of  Postal  Supervi- 
sors. On  March  5  Mr.  Horton  appeared 
before  the  House  Committee  on  Post 
OfQce  and  Civil  Service  and  made  a  state- 
ment vith  reference  to  pending  salary 
legislaton  affecting  postal  employees. 
Mr.  Horton's  statement  was  so  objective 
and  fair,  and  contained  so  much  factual 
data  of  interest  and  Importance,  that  I 
desire  o  incKide  it  In  the  Appendix  of 
the  Record  a5  a  part  of  these  remarks. 
Mr.  Ho:  ton's  statement  is  as  follows: 
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esman  for  the  National  Association 

Superrtsors,  I  desire  to  Join  with 

postal  organizations  In  urging  the 

of  salary  legislation  which  will 

ifostal  employees  to  meet  adequately 

Increased    living    costs    and   we 

ihat  such  a  cost-of-ltvlng  Increase 

at  least  9800  per  annum. 

the  past  week  you  gentlemen  have 

problems  of  the  clerk  and  carrier 

vhlch   comprise    more    than   209.000 

oyees  whose  present  salaries  have 

at  •3,100  to  $3,100  per  annum.     Oiir 

postal  supervisors,  supervise  and 

work  performed  by  the  clerks  and 

and    numbers    only    approximately 

employees,  but  our  problems  are  much 

Postal  supervisory  salaries  In 

1c«  rang*  from  tSJOO  to  t3.300 

im  at  second-class  offices  and  from 

•7.100  at  first-class  ofBces.     Through 

granted  by  the  Seventy-ninth  Con- 

p^tal  supervisors  received  salary  In- 

17  to  45  8  percent  over  salaries  In 

to  July  1.  1945.  as  comp«red  to 

clerks  and  carriers,  and  as  much  as 

B9.4  percent  for  supervisors  In  the 

and    ratlway-maU    services    for 

is  obvious  that  a  more  equitable 

uasd  In  fixing  percentag*  increases 

legislation.     Postal    supcmscn    In 

percentage  groups  received  not  only 

other  postal  employees,  but  In  many 

less  also  thsn  those  with  a  compara- 

range  In  other  Oowiuaant  serv- 

salary  Inconslstenetai  have  been 

prove,  time  and  again,  to  anyone's 

satisfaction,  but  corrective  action 

extremely  dlfflcult  to  secure  during 

since  the  enactment  of  Public 

and  386. 

easy  reference,  I  have  extended 

down  to  date  a  simple  analysis 

originally  presented  by  representa- 

the  Post  Office  Department  at  the 

lleartngs  on  June  8  to  13,  1945. 
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Majimum  pay  schedules  for  comparable  ruperoUory  positions,  1925-48 


eiart: 

July  I.iaiS 

Aug.  1ft.  19SS. 

ADR.  1ft.  IflM. 

July  12.  IMI 

ii«l>t.  25. 1M4 

July  1,  l»45.„ 

Jan.  1,1»M 

Psroent 


In.<f>e«tor 
in  cbarfs 


KMO 
6.400 
^408 
ft,  400 
ft,  400 
6,700 
7.  lUO 


Railway  mail  Mrvics 


DtvWoD 


Km 

Km 
i,m 

i,m 

^7oo 

7.100 


xteo 

B7.7 


IftOO 
•7.7 


Aarirtsnt 
dirisioB 


•.an 
i«» 

4,  no 

ft,4» 

i.70» 
ft,  100 


IMO 
Mi4 


Chtsfelvk 

(district 
super  in- 
leodeDt) 


cs.aoo 

ISQO 
4,100 
4.100 
4,«fl0 

5.  QUO 
3.400 


1100 
ft3.8 


AnLttsnt 

ehlefcWrk 

(■■•istaot 

divitiaa 

superln- 


12, «» 
XKO 
3,S00 
3.600 

a.w» 

4.») 
4.60Q 


l.tM 
64.3 


Cte'fcln 

CklTfS 


$3,700 
Z700 
1700 

xrm 
xnt 

3.  SOD 

3,«aB 


44.4 


ssavicxs 


CAF-13 

CAF-12 

CAF-10 

CAF-« 

CAF-» 

CAr-7 

start:                               ^ 

July  1,  1925 

July  .1.  l«i) : 

7.070 
8,000 

Kaoo 

3,400 
1^030 

<^ao3 

CSOO 
4.100 
4,«30 
ft,  371 

IS 

4.300 

4.003 

•3,  Ac 

•.MO 
3.070 

4.aas. 

tXftOO 
3.300 

3,ft40 
4.130 

July  1,  i»H4 •.: 

July  1.  li«« 

Increass.. ....„„„„.......„... 

2.400 
43.9 

13B3 
«9l3 

1.77H 
50.7 

1.709 
33.3 

1.638 
Sft.1 

1,530 

POST  oflTics  strrnvTsoBS 


^ 

/^^rtirtsnt 
postmaster 

Bopsrio- 
tsadmtof 

diviilqo 

AMistaat 
aoparis- 
leodent 

Oeneral 

ClMkla 
ehsrcs 

Start: 

July  1.  1923 

K7O0 
fliaoo 
^no 

fl^lOO 
3,300 

•3,700 
4.  ion 
4.300 

t3.tno 
3.300 
3.  MO 

•2,700 
3.  20U 
3. 60S 

12,  •» 
3,100 
3.300 

July  I.  ltM3 ., 

Jan.  1.  llMft 

jaenasa. .... 

1.000 
21.  J 

LOOO 

100 

•00 
US 

900 
33.3 

MO 
K« 

Summarizing  the  above  tables,  you  will 
see  that  In  1925  the  Inspector  In  charge  re- 
ceived •aoo  less  than  the  assistant  post- 
master cited,  yet  by  1946  his  salary  had  risen 
•  1,000  more  than  that  of  the  assistant  post- 
master: the  division  superintendent  rail- 
way mail  service  received  the  same  salary 
as  the  superintendent  of  a  division  In  the 
poet  office  in  1925.  yet  In  1946  he  was  re- 
ceiving •1,000  more  than  the  post-office  super- 
visor; the  assistant  superintendent  railway 
maU  service  in  1925  received  •lOO  less  than 
the  assistant  In  the  post  office,  but  In  1946 
he  was  receiving  •1.600  more:  In  1925  the 
chief  clerk  railway  maU  service  received 
•300  more  than  the  general  foreman  (then 
Jtmlor  assistant  superintendent)  In  the  post 
oOce.  but  by  1946  he  was  receiving  •1.600 
more;  the  assistant  chief  clerk  raUway  maU 
service  received  •lOO  more  in  1925  than  the 
foreman  In  the  poet  cOce,  yet  by  1946  he  was 
receiving  •1,000  more:  and  in  1925  the  clerk 
in  charge  railway  maU  service  received  •lOO 
more  than  the  clerk  In  charge  (then  Junior 
foreman)  in  the  post  oOce.  but  by  1946  he 
was  receiving  ^400  more.  This  la  BOoat  cer- 
tainly a  very  unfair  rate  of  progrewlon  for 
the  postal  supervisor,  for  whom  no  uniform 
plan .  of  relative  salary  Increases  with  the 
duties  and  responsibilities  of  their  positions 
has  been  followed. 

In  making  these  comparisons,  we->wlBh  to 
emphasize  that  the  salaries  of  the  supervisors 
In  the  inspection  and  railway  maU  services 
are  fully  justified.  In  fact,  they  now  merit 
another  upward  revlHlon,  in  view  of  present 
condltloiis.  However,  the  point  we  desire 
to  make  clear  is  that  postal  supervisors' 
salaries  have  lagged  behind  and  have  not 
kept  pace  with  those  other  supervisors  with 
comparable  responsibilities. 

Here  are  four  speclflo  examples: 

The  general  superintendent  of  finance  in 
one  of  the  largest  poet  offices  with  receipts 


of  more  than  •130.000.000  is  acccunUblj  for 
the  handling  of  more  than  •l.OOO.OCD.OOO 
In  postal  and  money -order  funds,  pjstal 
savings,  and  bond  sales  each  year,  pays  an 
annual  premium  of  865  oucof  his  own  p(  cket 
on  a  surety  bond  of  •50,000.  has  more  :han 
1.000  employees  under  his  supervision  yet 
receives  a  .^salary  of  only  •6.100.  In  ether 
Federal  bureaus,  an  executive  with  com- 
parable responsibility  would  receive  •9.0i)0  or 
more. 

The  superintendent  of  outgoing  mats  at 
another  large  office  with  receipts  of  more 
than  ^85.000.000  has  more  than  9.500  em- 
ployees. Including  270  supervisors,  under 
hu  superrision  and  Is  responsible  for  sll  of 
the  operations  involving  the  prompt  Iian- 
dllng  for  dispatch  or  delivery  of  more  .ban 
8.000.000  pieces  of  maU  dally,  yet  his  salary 
is  only  •5.100,  whereas  a  comparable  eiecu- 
tive  in  other  Federal  services  would  also  rate 
•0.000  or  more. 

A  superintendent  of  malls  In  an  office  with 
receipts  of  •SOO.OOO  in  a  city  of  75.000  papu- 
lation has  more  than  75  employees  under  his 
supervision  and  is  responsible  for  all  o;  aera- 
tions involving,  the  distribution,  dispatch, 
and  delivery  of  more  than  50.000  plecfs  of 
mall  each  day.  receives  a  salary  of  •4.100. 
while  a  comparable  executive  In  other  Fed- 
eral services  would  receive  •5.000  or  more. 

In  fact,  in  the  entire  field  post  office  lerv- 
Ice,  consisting  of  more  than  300.000  postal 
employees,  there  are  only  2  supervisors  who 
receive  the  maximum  salary  of  •7,100  per 
annum,  and  only  13  whose  annual  saliries 
are  more  than  96.000.  This  Is  in  marked 
contrast  with  379  high-bracket  employe<«  in 
the  State  Department  and  545  in  the  Com- 
merce Department  as  shown  In  a  report  by 
the  House  Appropriations  Committee  Jt«t  a 
week  ago  today.  This  rame  proportloi  of 
top-grade  positions  exists  in  other  go\em- 
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mental  departments,  such  as  Treasury,  ClvU 
Berrlce  Commission,  Social  Security,  Veter- 
ans' Administration,  etc.  Please  bear  In 
mind  that  these  are  the  top  supervisory  po- 
sitions. The  initial  supervisory  grade  at  all 
first-class  offices  Is  only  aS.SOO,  the  next  •S,- 
600  and  the  third  position  at  offices  with  re- 
ceipts up  to  »5,000,000  is  only  •3.700,  thus 
requiring  two  promotions  after  the  initial 
one  to  advance  only  ^200  in  annual  salary. 
At  many  first-class  offices  with  receipts  up 
to  •SOCOOO,  three  promotions  would  not  Or- 
dinarUy  occur  in  the  lifetime  of  a  supervisor. 
These  are  strong  arguments  In  support  of 
our  often  asserted  contention  for  a'  wider 
salary  gap  between  the  highest  paid  clerk  or 
carrier  and  the  lowest  paid  supervisor. 

In  previous  salary  Increases  by  Congress, 
there   has  been   a  pronounced   tendency   to 
apply  flat  salary  Increases  based  on  provid- 
ing adequate  salaries  for  the  two  principal 
groups,   the  clerks   and   carriers,  and   while 
this  policy  has  been  beneficial  to  the  mail 
handlers   and   other  lower  salary   groups.  It 
has  been  detrimental  to  the  supervisors  t>y 
decreasing  their  proportionate  salaries.    For 
example,  the  salary  of  a  foreman  in  1920  was 
•2.300  and  in  1948  it  is  aS.aOO,  an  Increase  of 
gl^SOO  or  66.5  percent;  the  salary  of  a  super- 
intendent of  registry  in  1920  was  •4.000  and 
In  1948  it  is  •5,100,  an  increase  of  •1,100  or 
27  5  percent:  while  the  •1,800  top  salary  of  a 
clerk  or  carrier  in  1920  has  increased  to  •S.IOO 
In  1948.  an  increase  of  •l.SOO  or  72.2  percent. 
You  have  heard  testimony  that  many  em- 
ployees   are    compelled    to    augment     their 
earnings  through  outside  part-time  employ- 
ment and  the  additional   pay  for  overtime 
performed  has  brourht  extra  pay  to  prac- 
tically all  employees  except  supervisors,  who 
are  not  permitted  to  accept  part-time  out- 
side employment  or  to     ngagc   In  business, 
nor  are  they  paid  for  overtime. 

An  assistant  postmaster  at  a  second-class 
office  with  receipts  of  •18.000  In  a  city  of  3,000 
persons  has  more  than  12  employees  under 
his  supervision  and  is  responsible  for  the 
prompt  and  efficient  operation  of  all  financial 
and  mail-liandllng  activities.  His  salary  Is 
only  •3.200  per  annum,  which  is  only  8100 
higher  than  clerks  and  carriers  whom  he 
supervises  and  whose  overtime  earnings  dur- 
ing the  year  cause  their  total  pay  to  exceed 
that   of   the   assistant   postmaster. 

Supervisors  in  the  custodial  service  are  re- 
sponsible for  the  maintenance  and  servic- 
ing of  Federal  buildings  used  by  the  postal 
service  and  their  salaries  are  materially  less 
than  those  of  other  supervisors  with  com- 
parable responsibilities  in  other  postal  work, 
as  well  as  those  in  public  and  office  buildings 
ouuide  the  Federal  service.  For  example,  a 
foreman  of  laborers  with  30  or  more  em- 
ployees under  his  supervision  1:  paid  83.000. 
as  compared  with  a  foreman  In  mall-hand- 
ling operations  supervising  the  same  sized 
group  at  •3.600.  Similar  inequities  exist 
throughout  the  custodial  supervisory  sched- 
ules. 

I  would  call  attention  to  the  motor-vehicle 
service  and,  for  Just  an  example,  point  out 
one  case  among  others  in  the  motor-vehicle 
service  whereby  a  supervisor  is  indeed  under- 
paid, when  consideration  Is  given  to  his  du- 
ties and  responsibilities  as  well  as  the  knowl- 
edge and  experience  he  must  have  in  his 
line  to  render  efficient  service.  I  refer  to  the 
chief  mechanic  In  the  motor-vehicle  service. 
I  have  In  mind  a  chief  mechanic  and  not  in 
the  largest  office  either.  This  particular  chief 
mechanic  supervises  approximately  60  me- 
chanics and  is  required  to  direct  the  over- 
hauling and  reconditioning  of  770  trucks, 
most  of  them  not  of  recent  manufacture. 
Not  only  must  the  chief  mechanic  have  a 
thorough  knowledge  fA  motortruck  repair- 
ing, he  has  to  «up«Tlse  work  {>erformed  by 
carpenters,  blacksmiths,  tire  vulcaniaers, 
painters,  tinsmiths,  and  others  whose  skill  is 
required  to  keep  a  large  fleet  of  trucks  in 
good  operating  condition. 


His  salary  is  83,800 — only  ^200  more  than 
the  mechanics  in  charge  who  work  under 
his  supervision.  The  latter  are  not  con- 
sidered supervisors,  and  consequently  are  en- 
titled to  overtime  pay,  which  results  in  some 
cases  where  the  take-home  pay  of  the  chief 
mechanic  is  less  than  the  mechanics  in 
charge.  The  chief  mechanic's  case  should  be 
corrected  and  a  ^5,000  salary  Is  the  least  he 
should  be  receiving. 

We  feel  that  Congress  Is  Interested  In 
making  the  postal  service  attractive  as  a 
career  as  It  cannot  be  maintained  on  a  highly 
efficient  base  with  an  ever-changing  per- 
sonnel. We  have  been  encouraged  in  this 
belief  as  never  before  by  the  Intense  in- 
terest which  you  and  members  of  your  com- 
mittee have  manifested  in  your  visits  to 
many  post  c^ces  during  the  past  year,  to 
familiarize  yourselves  at  first  hand  with  ac- 
tual prevailing  conditions.  You  can  there- 
fore readily  realize  that  it  Is  not  only  es- 
sential that  entrance  salaries  be  adequate 
to  attract  desirable  employees,  but  that  there- 
after there  must  be  sufficient  incentive  to 
remain  and  develop  in  the  service,  as  well 
as  prepare  for  and  wUlingly  assume  super- 
visory responsibilities. 

Prime  factors  In  providing  and  maintain- 
ing this  Incentive  are,  (1)   security  In  ten- 
ure, which  we   have,   (2)    reasonable  retire- 
ment benefits,  which  have  Just  been  provided, 
for  which  we  thank  you  gentlemen  most  sin- 
cerely, and  (8)   salaries  commensurate  with 
the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  supervisory 
posiUons,  which  only  the  Congreijs  can  pro- 
vide.   So  that  postal  supervisors  may  be  re- 
stored  to  their   former  status  as   compared 
with  other  postal  and  governmental  workers. 
It  is  urgently  recommended,  first,  that  the 
pertinent    sections  .of    Public    L:iw    134    be 
amended   as   we   have    been    sugfjestlng   for 
more  than  3  years,  and  secondly,  that  future 
permanent  salary  adjustments  be  made  on.  a 
percentage  basis,  proportionate  to  the  highest 
clerk  or  carrier  salary,  thereby  preserving  the 
proper   differential    between   salaries   which 
are  deemed  Justified  for  supervisory  positions. 
I   am   submitting   with   this   testimony   a 
proposed  bill  which  would  effect   adequate 
corrective   measures,   together   with   a  brief 
showing  Justification  for  the  specific  salaries 
which  we  believe  to  be  Just  and  proper  for 
each  position  and  grade  of  post  office.    Surely, 
postal   supervisors   have  received   the   short 
end  of  salary  legislation  during  the  past  3 
years    and    this    loyal    group    of    employees 
throughout  the  entire  country  earnestly  re- 
quest yotiT  favorable   consideration  of   this 
proposal. 


Cvil  Seryice  Retirement  Act 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  W.  HESELTON 

or  MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEfrTATIVES 
Monday,  March  8, 1948 

Mr.  HESELTON.  Mr.  Spetiker,  under 
leave  granted,  I  extend  the  final  InstaU- 
ment  of  the  fiu-tlcle  written  by  Jerry 
Kluttr  with  reference  to  the  new  Civil 
Service  Retirement  Act: 

If  he  does  not  leave  a  widow  or  children, 
his  beneficiary  will  receive,  in  the  form  of  a 
lump-sum  payment,  everything  in  the  fund 
to  the  employee's  credit,  with  interest,  re- 
gardless of  how  long  the  worker  was  em- 
ployed. 

If  the  deceased  person  leaves  a  survivor  en- 
titled to  an  immediate  annuity,  or  a  future 
annuity  at  age  60,  the  question  of  a  lump- 
sum payment  of  an  unexpended  balance  can- 
not arise  until  we  see,  after  all  survivorship 


payments  are  made,   whether  anything  re- 
mains In  the  fund. 

If  the  employee  dies,  leaving  a  widow  br 
other  survivor,  or  both,  entitled  to  any  iaene- 
flt,  there  wiU  not  be  a  lump-sum  payment 
due  anyone  If  the  annuities  which  are  paid 
wti)e  out  the  total  credited  to  the  deceased 
worker.  If.  however,  there  Is  any  balance 
left  because  the  survivors'  payments  cease — 
on  account  of  remarriage  or  death,  for  In- 
stance— that  unexpended  balance  will  go  to 
the  beneficiary  or  the  estate. 

It  could  happen  that  a  survivorship  bene- 
fit set  aside  for  future  payment  may  never 
be  paid  simply  becavise  the  right  to  the  iDcn- 
eflt  ceases  t>efore  the  due  date  (by  death,  or 
marriage,  perhaps).  In  such  case,  the 
amoimt  remaining  In  the  fund  will  become 
payable  in  a  lump  sum. 

Lump  sums  may  be  payable  to  the  bene- 
ficiaries of  people  who  die  after  retirement, 
too.  The  conditions  of  eligibility  and  pay- 
ment will  be  similar  to  those  Just  descrlljed. 
In  any  event,  it  can  be  expected  that  if  all 
the  annuities  paid  out  on  the  basis  of  any 
one  employee's  service  do  not  equal  the 
amount  to  the  employee's  credit  in  the  fund 
at  his  death,  an  unexpended  balance  wUl 
exist  and  it  will  be  payable  to  his  l>eneflciary 
or  his  estate. 

CLAIMS  MUST  BE  tTLXD 

It  should  be  remembered,  however.  In  re- 
gard to  all  annuities,  balances  and  benefit* 
under  both  the  old  and  the  new  laws,  that 
no  payments  are  awarded  automatically; 
claims  must  be  fUed  with  the  Civil  Service 
Commission  to  start  the  ball  rolling. 

It  Is  very  Important  that  every  employee 
make  out  a  designation  of  beneficiary  form. 
Tliey  are  available  from  agency  personnel  of- 
fices. Anyone  may  be  named  the  beneficiary 
to  get  the  money  remaining  in  a  deceased 
employee's  or  annuitant's  retirement  ac- 
count— parent,  wife,  brother,  daughter,  a 
business  acquaintance,  a  friend,  or  a  reli- 
gious, social,  or  educational  group.  It 
should  l>e  realized  that  if  no  one  Is  named 
beneficiary,  any  lump  sxim  which  may  be 
payable  will  go  to  the  administrator  or  ex- 
ecutor of  the  estate  or  to  the  next  of  kin.  In 
that  order. 

Th6  Langcr-Chavez-Stevenson  Act  has 
simplified  the  refund  and  redeposlt  proposi- 
tion, too.  Here  are  a  few  of  the  key  things 
we  need  to  remember  about  this  now: 

If  a  person  leaves  or  Is  separated  from 
the  Government  with  less  than  20  years  of^ 
civilian  service  to  his  credit,  and  before  be- 
coming eligible  for  optional  retirement,  he 
can  get  a  refimd  of  the  money  to  his  credit 
in  the  fund.  If  he  served  more  than  1  year, 
he  will  also  get  the  Interest  on  his  deductions: 
If  he  served  1  year  or  less,  no  Interest  will  be 

paid. 

We  do  not  coiint  military  service  In  com- 
puting this  20-year  period  for  refund  pur- 
poses. 

If  a  person  has  served  20  years  or  more 
In  Federal  civilian  work,  he  is  not  entitled  to 
a  refund  of  his  account  money;  he  Is  entitled 
to  an  annuity  at  age  62. 

If  a  separated  person  has  over  5  years'  but 
less  than  20  years'  civilian  service  to  his 
credit,  he  has  a  choice  of  either  taking  a 
refund  or  leaving  the  money  In  the  system 
for  annuity  purposes. 

If  a  person  leaves  the  service  and  takes 
his  refund,  and  then  returns  to  the  Oov- 
errunent.  he  is  not  required  to  repay  the 
money  he  withdrew,  but  It  is  definitely  to 
his  advantage  to  do  so. 

If  such  a  person  wishes  to  repay  his  re- 
ftmded  money,  there  vrtll  be  an  interest 
charge. 

VO    MOKS    TONTim   CHAKGX 

The  old  tontine  bugaboo  is  gone  at  last. 
That  dollar-a-month  assessment  which  used 
to  be  set  aside  from  the  employee's  account 
exists  no  more.  The  tontine  provisions  will 
apply  in  the  cases  of  persons  separated  be- 
fore this  law  become*  effective,  but  after  that 


ever  rthlng  that  goes  into  the  emniovee's       est  whole  dollar: 
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Th«  aiinual  annuity  Is  paid  In  13  equal 
■monthly  installments  computed  to  the  near- 


est whole  dollar:  some  of  the  above  figures, 
thovfore.  are  exact,  while  some  are  round 
figures  close  to  the  exact  amount. 


The  CiTil-Ri{hts  Program 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALLEN  J.  ELLENDER 

or  LOtJISUNA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  March  8  {legislative  day  of 
Monday.  February  2).  1948 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  editorial  relating  to  the 
so-called  force  bill,  from  the  New  Orleans 
Tlmes-Picayiine  of  March  1. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  prmted  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

DAMAGES  OVintLOOKCO 

In  It^' leading  editorial  of  Sunday,  Febru- 
ary 22.  the  New  York  Times  discussed  the 
Truman-proposed  FEPC  force  blil.  Said  that 
Influential  northern  contemporary  In  part: 

"We  do  not  believe  e  Federal  law  could 
force  the  FEPC  Ideal  on  communities  In 
which  majority  opinion  ran  otherwise.  •  •  • 
A  Federal  FEPC  with  power  to  Investigate, 
recommend,  and  conciliate  but  no  power  to 
enforce  might  get  further  than  one  with  a 
policeman's  club,  Tb^  problem  Is  not  Insol- 
uble. Evolution  .  works  toward  Its  solu- 
tion. •  •  .  •  It  Is  a  pity  that  In  this  po- 
litical year  the  Issue  should  be  degenerating 
Into  a  question  of  who  Is  going  to  get  What 
bloc  of  votes." 

It  Is  that  degeneration,  of  course,  which 
has  generated  the  pressure  for  enactment  of 
the  FEPC  Iniquity,  In  actual  practical  fact 
this  force  bill  constitutes  a  political  bid  for 
minority-group  votes  and  all  Americans  who 
have  studied  the  circumstances  surrounding 
the  drive — save  perhaps  %he  sientlmentallsts — 
recognize  and  frankly  acknowledge  that  fact. 

But  there  Are  fundamental  issues  raised 
by  the  proposed  FEPC  witch  hunt,  thought 
police,  and  the  other  force  bills  against  the 
South  which  seemingly  escape  northern  no- 
tice. .  One  Is  their  -undertaking  to"  break 
down  constitutionally  guaranteed  rights  and 
powers  of  the  States.  Every  such  encroach- 
ment weakens  the  framework  of  our  Federal 
Constitution  and  Invites  new  invasions.  The 
very  concentration  of  all  power*  In  the  Fed- 
eral Government  against  which  the  founding 
fathers  tried  to  set  up  permanent  safeguards 
by  specific  division  of  powers  Is  being  at- 
tempted by  bills  like  these.  They  contain 
the  seeds  of  a  completely  centralized  police 
state  of  the  totalitarian  ord^r.  That  Is  a 
danger  which  concerns  Americans  of  all 
states  and  sanctions. 

The  FEPC  bill  goes  further  and  contem- 
plates flagrant  invasion  of  Individual  rights. 
The  right  of  an  Individual  American  engaged 
In  legltlm<t«  private  business  to  select  em- 
ployees best  suited  for  Its  successful  conduct 
has  been  undoubted  and  unchallenged  for 
more  than  a  century  of  our  national  life.  Its 
preservation,  as  millions  In  the  South  now 
directly  threatened  with  Its  deprivation  are 
convinced,  Is  a  must  If  there  Is  to  be  preser- 
vation of  any  Individual  rights  In  this  coun- 
try. For  history  shows  that  destruction  cf 
one  such  right  opens  the  way  for  destruction 
of  others.  Federally  dictated  employment  In 
legitimate  private  businesses  not  only  would 
violate  an  Individual — and  constitutional — 
right  which  most  Americans  hold  funda- 
mental.^   Its  inevitable  abuse  would  weaken 


respect  for  law  and  probably  destroy  friendly 
Interracial  relations  In  communities  where 
majority  opinion  ran  otherwise  and  w  lere. 
as  the  New  York  Times  points  out,  no  such 
coercfve  Federal  law  could  be  enforced. 


Practical  Proposals 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HOMER  E.  CAPEHART 

or   INDIANA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  ST/\TES 

Monday,  March  8  (legislative  day  of 
Monday.  February  2) .  1948 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Mr.  President,  1  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Record  an  editorial  entitled  "Prac- 
tical Proposals."  published  in  the  La- 
fayette (Ind.)  Courier-Journal  of  Feb- 
ruary 17.  1948, 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PttACTTCAL     moPOSALS 

The  proposal  of  Indiana's  Senator  Capx- 
HA«T  for  a  sort  of  International  RFC  to  ad- 
minister European  aid.  as  a  substitut.;  for 
the  Marshall  plan.  Is  attracting  much  favor- 
able attention. 

Above  all.  the  Senator  Is  Insisting  ifpon  a 
bvislnesB-like  method  of  assistance.  Instead  of 
socialistic  government  spending.  This  In- 
sistence recommends  Itself,  There  arc;  no 
two  ways  about  it.  There  must  be  bus.ness 
in  European  aid  If  we  are  to  stabilize  our  own 
economy  and  also  the  economic  standards  of 
the  nations  we  seek  to  help. 

Whether  or  not  Senator  Capkhaet's  plan 
will  be  accepted.  It  Is  certain  to  exert  a  whole- 
some Influence.  He  has  pointed  cut  that  the 
Marshall  plan  nations,  whom  we  are  being 
asked  to  help  to  the  tune  of  •17.0O0.C0O.O0O. 
in  money  and  materials,  now  possess  cold, 
dollars,  and  dollar  Investments  In  this  ctiun- 
try  toullng  $13,600,000,000  In  known  hold- 
ings, while  there  Is  strong  evidence  that  other 
billions  are  held  secretly  In  other  countries. 
Under  Capcharts  plan  of  extending  credit 
loans,  the  participating  countries  could  uti- 
lize the  credit  of  these  Investments  In  order 
to  assist  In  their  own  recovery. 

The  countries  In  question  are  as)ced  to  in- 
vest In  themselves  Just  as  we  are  asked  to  In- 
vest In  them.  That  Is  entirely  logical.  This 
and  other  phases  of  the  Capehart  program 
should  be  considered.  He  offers  the  business 
approach  of  a  practical  bus(nes£man.  These 
elements  are  too  often  lacking  In  such  mat- 
ters, but  are  sorely  needed. 


Some  Claims  Fikd  With  Alien  Property 
Castodian 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  UNDLEY  BECKWORTH 

or  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVIS 
Monday.  March  8.  1948 

Mr.  BECKWORTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
Include  In  the  Congressional  Record 
some  of  the  larger  debt  and  title  claims 
which  have  been  fUed  with  the  Allen 
Property  Custodian: 


^ 
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Lloyd  Trif-lino  focirta  A.  di,  N . ....... ...... « 

Yokohamo  PfXH-ic  H:mk  Ltd j... 

L  G.  Farbonmdu<:trir i .».....- ------- 

SbiBtsei  Corp.;  Mitiihishi  .«:noji  Kaisha;  Mitsui  &  €«:,  Ltd.:  Hara  4  Co.; 
Katakura  &  Co.;  Japan  Cotton  A  Silk  Trading  Co.;  Gunie  g|lk  Corp.; 
A.'iachi  Silk  Co..  Ltd,;  Bank  of  Taiwan;  Bank  of  Japan;  Ntit.Mii  Bank, 
Ltd.;  Sumito  Baitk,  Ltd,;  Yokohoma  Specie  Bank;  Bank  of  Chosen, 
Ltd.;  Mitsubishi  Bank,  Ltd.;  Yokohoma  Specie  Bank,  Ltd.;  Sumltonio 
Bank,  Ltd.  " 

Yokohoma  Si>o«ie  Bank,  Ltd.,  New  York : 

German  Government, ,-. -— -■ 

Bank  of  Taiwan,  Ltd J ~ 

Yokohoma  SiH't  ie  Bank,  Ltd.,  New  York......... 

Mit.^uhi.vhi  Bank,  Ltd 

Bank.^  of  Japan ... ■ 

Vercinicte  Stahlwprke,  A.  G.  (.Aktik-P«re) „ _ 

Reichs— Kredit  <ies.,  A.  O 

Dresdner  Bank  of  Berlin .- . 

Deutsche  Bank  Filinle.  Dresden.. 

Commen  Bank  of  Berlin — . ■ 

Fried,  Krupp,  A.  G • 

Fried,  Krupp,  A.  6.  Deutsche  Bank," Dresdner  Bank,  Reidis- Kredit,  Oes-, 
Krupp,  Frifd.  Grusonweike,  A,  G 

betitsche  Bank.  i5resdner  Bank,  ReichsrKredlK  Oes — 

Hardy*  Co,,  ReldM,  Kredit,  Oes 

Frie<l.  Krupp,  A.  G 

Deutsche  B:uik,  KaL-wlaytory  Filiale  Stuttaart ~ -, 

Darmstvlter  und  Natkmal  Bank,  K.  O.  a.  A ........;... 

Fried,  Krupp,  A.  O .... . ...~ 

Deotodie  Bank . ... — .- ._..«..— 

Dresdner  Bank ...... 

Fried,  Krut>p,  Omsonwerke,  A.  G .- 

Cementia  Holding,  A.  O.;  Unjarischc  Allgemeine  Kredit  Bank 

I.  G.  Farbenindustrie,  .A.  Q 

Bcrgwcrke  Gcssil-Scb »ft,  Oeorg  von  Oeiacbels  Erber »- 

Hamh'jrK  .A'taerican  Oerman  Lines :.. .... 

Brinekmann,  WirU  &  Co ...,». — 


ac- 


1,  ITV  3fi4  71 

8.' 

1, 


•I,' 
4, 

1, 
2. 
1, 
2,. 

2,' 


2. 

1, 

2lMl.  (XXa  CJO, 
37:?,  >««.  3J^ 
%V).  000. 00 
57&  425. 60 

; 


500,( 

M)0.( 

16,604.: 

S,23a< 

•  6,31&] 

4412.: 


■  IndodinK  interest. 

ScHianJu:  C. — List  of  larger  title  claims  based 
on  claimants'  valuation 
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ScHEOxnx  C. — List  of  larger  title  claims  bated 
on  claimants'  valuation — Continued 


Name 

Amount 

DeKTiptioD  of 
property 

AktieUlacrt  Varyo*.. 

tl'iO,S75.00 

Bank  acooant. 

Ater   Forsaktnga  Ak- 

Wl,23a(W 

Stock  in  Pilot  R» 

tiebolKet. 

inrorance  Co.  of 
New  York, 

EmMtE.  Bin« 

ao.wau) 

Apartment    build 
ing.     bank     de 
posit. 

Crete  Bias      ......... 

so,  000. 00 

Bank    account. 

bonds,  mortgace 

certificates. 

Cbarlee  Brucnioc  Co., 

8S,  146. 16 

Overpayment    on 

ioc. 

patent  royalties. 
Stock  in  Pilot  Re- 

Fnr*akrinrtaktlebo- 

i7e.2aaoo 

la«:el 

insurance  Co.  of 
.New  York. 

Cemntl     Aniline     A 

12,193,100.96 

Loss    on    General 

Flhn  Corp. 

Aniline     Film's 
boldioRS  in  L  0 
Cbemie. 

Ni 


Societe  de  Prospection . 


SAdcs  Ateliers  Brullie 
Frerea. 

Societe     dee     Urines 

Cnimiques    Rhone 

Puulenc. 
Uope  4  Co.    Contl- 

nenttl    Handels 

Bank. 

Hennann  H.  Kind 

Carl  iicbrciner 


Shanghai  Power  Co... 


Amount 


1411,000,00 

90, -oca  00 

333,255,00 

349,771.02 


89,074.11 
107. 187.  76 


920,450.39 


Description  of 
pro|jerly 


Royalties   under 

patent    license 

contract. 
Royalties    under 

patent    license 

contract 
Do, 


Stock  in  American 
Potash  Chemical 
Corp. 

Stock    oertiScates. 

Proceeds  liquida- 
tion stock  of  Pilot 
Reinauranoe  Co 
of  New  York. 

Cash. 


Name 

Amount 

Description  of 
proi*rly 

firandiorsokrimeak- 
tiebolagat     Veritas 
Svenska. 

W.gobemhelm 

Shanithai  Power  Co... 

Jamea  ¥.  Egao.. 

Jean  Jobert. ......... ■ 

$215,781.00 

137.624. 12 
2U,3IS,SI 
187,179.74 

iso,ouaoo 
2.5oo,ooaoo 

• 

i9(xooaou 

Stock  in  iiU>t  Re- 
losunuioe  Co.  of 
New  York 

Securilic*. 

Cash. 

5,000    shares    of 
American  Pot  a^ 
A    Chemical 
Corp. 

Copyricbtad    roy- 
alties and  copy- 
right  iDteresU  in 
music  cartel. 

Royalties  under 
patent    liceii  fe 
contracts. 
Do. 

Sodete  Rodiaoeta 

Compafoiee  Beuiiies 
desOkM. 

ir- 


^% 


V 


^:. 


r 


H 


#1 


I 


I 


.4114 
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on 


C—UMt 

cUimanW 


Bant  BUl(>rb«eh. 
Xrerctt  Irloa. 


yaony  I  slnwr 


Kst*bl|isments    A 


LAbon  iont» 


Btrrltns 

CotnMi 

mcDt 


Frank  i 


KwlWtrth 


BMgkoiKA 


BuJrlic 

Louii  ri  >nDi 


BOUMT  ], 


Kllfr 
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0/  larger  title  clalmM  based 
valuation — Ck?o(in  u«d 


^ruQo  C  ill  lUlnicke. 


Bank  W  wylonswlL 
LcoZitt  nan. 


arr 

ed    lovast- 
'orp. 


Ainxamt  r  C.  Oenrks. 


Chamb«n. 


Kaka 

ibaldJ 


C  ar 


Shanflial 
Corp. 


.  Loomis.. 
luhacfa. 


AnwUateh 


Sbioiabi  iro  SumkU... 


1 


i>lik(.<    Uolt- 


Ile  Maats- 
..  iij    Actlvit 


N    V 
Ruth  Frkncke. 


OttUi«  ¥  ancke  MuUtr 


Title 
Tnist 
•ry 


C.  H. 

Etektru 


( luaranty  A 
Co..  tempor- 
M  mioiatrator. 
it  KaiiM  A. 
Aeteaadcr 
i^emUk  A/S.. 


Sllaa 

SIM 


Stack!  bns. 


^Iddte    roB 
int. 


d  SWMa.. 


Max 

Yuri  Y 
Otto  H 


Ph  I 


Da>i«l 
I>r. 


iraa 


Hamennan... 
Cirini. 


Lm  ankx 

Al  MTt. 


Barvo-I  rein    Naw- 
•  9.  A. 

tt... 

Ford  Ml  (or  Co 

Btiaktat  LuKlota. 


6%  (Ml  00 


loanoaoo 


51.033.94, 


loaoeaoo 


loaooan 


isr.anoo 


c:!.aoaoo 

1S4.1U.<2 

7S.oaaL 

1701 433.  a 

77.  4»4.a3 

7aoia 

193,00a00 


ua,«aoo 


TQlOi 

aaioHiQB 

MaOMlM 

aoaooaw 

amooaoo 

sn^ooaoo 

i.aootooaoo 
flikoiaoo 

IMCWlOi 

i7\ooan 
i73,ooaot 

MUM 


Caah  In  bank  a» 
oooot. 

Capital  atoek  of 
H.  MoiMn  A 
Vo.:  accounts 
payahl«  and  rr- 
erh-able  bank 
accounts.       and 

CKlh. 

Fruit  ind  vcfCfta- 
ble  land  with 
improvements 
antl  cash. 

Two  lnite<l  Stales 
(>at>>nts  and  in- 
terest in  agr(«- 
OMot  with  Stand- 
ard  Chemical 

LIfear  ler 

Intrr.  list 

tend. 

Stoek  In  Kalio,  Inc. 

Crr>dits.  Ch^se  N'a- 
tional  Bank  and 
hViU-ril  Re'<erve 
Bank.  New  Yiirk; 
National  City 
Bank  of  New 
York. 

Bankovpoait 

IS.t.OOO  shares 
Amrrican    VVina 

F       ■  ,■'.;!.« 

n., 

lolcrv^t  iindc-r  wfU 
of  Anna  von  Z«d- 


In  Fuji  Trad- 


iBf  Co. 

Mi>i 


IX,M>annuUy  pins 
life  intemt  in 
testamentary 
trust. 

Cash  and  "all  otbar 
vaatad  aaaets." 

Um  oa  iteel  tub- 
>■«■ 

Proeaeds    liqnida 
tioo  o(  pruiierty. 
b  build- 


tat  trast;   part 

narship  interest. 

aacunties. 
Attorney's  Ikn. 
Stock    in    Central 

American   Plan- 

latioa  Corp. 
MMk  In  T.  Sumkla 

4k  Co. 
Do. 
CmbkwuBf. 
iDtHMl  ta  3  tra« 

hinds. 
Royalties  under 

Itatent  license 

ikatract. 
■Qi^aharea  of  stock. 

BolMo    Etectro 

Chemical  Corp. 
iDltfMt  in  ao  a» 


Da 


Pateou    and    ac- 
emad  royalties. 
Caah. 


Saaorities  and  cash. 
Oaaaiitles,    ca.<<i], 

ami  Matty. 
Calk 


Stock  in 
Products     ft 
Chemical  Corp. 

TOtOOOinii'   Att.iriiey'j  lico. 

aaOMK  IlK.  A.  C.I. 

MlMlLU/   o>wn  u  Reainoos 
ftChMtaiCorjK 
B*yalllM 


97.837.71 
tkMXSt 

nKOMxn 


Royaltiaakrawof 
htTaatlOB. 

•I     aOM 
a  VMtod 


«Palaat  royaltlaa. 


BcKKOtitK  C.—LUt  of  larger  title  claimt  based 
on  datmanta'  valuatton — Continued 


Kama 


Nordisk  Insulin  Lab- 
oratorlum., 

8ociet<»  des  I'sines 
Chimi'tue  Rhone 
PouleiM. 

Maria   1,    voo   Ton- 

8«x  uyme  dc 

>  t  u  r  e  e  t 

I  Fiimifjues 

'I'  'tiin. 

Latvun  CotiCoA  Pas- 

senicer  Steamship 
Line. 


Nib  Erik  Unander... 


Amount 


Daarrtptlon  o( 
l^mpcTiy 


IfiO).  (HO.  00 

i7o.ao«.oo 

34.  MS.  IS 
190,000.00 

1.184.187.01 
7S.000.00 


RoyaltiM       under 

patent       lioenaa 

acreemant. 
Royaltiaa    under 

(wtent    license 

contract 
Do. 

Da 


ProcMdi  derivel 
from  Latvian 
ships  by  way  o( 
earninics  and 
money  in  bank . 

Royalties  under 
agreement  for 
sale  of  patents. 


Note.— la  the  previous  list,  two  claim.s  appeared  in 
the  name  of  Hon^koox  A  Shan^bai  Bankini;  Corp.  In 
fact,  only  una claun  haa  been  filed,  but  an  amendmint 
to  the  original  dalm  lafohed  In  two  claims  beiuK  re- 
ported; whertaa,  tlHm  li  aaijr  one  dalra  aad  the  anwad- 
ment  merely  relalaa  to  Iha  twob  of  the  property  claimed. 
Acoardincly.  onlr  one  eiaim  appears  on  li^t 

la  the  name  of  HontkoHf  A  Shushai  Ka.  ;>. 


Laaghing  With  Congreit 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  THYE 

or   MINNKSOTA 

IN  THE  Sf J»ATE  OP  TH«  UNITKD  STATUS 

Monday,  March  8  (legislative  day  of 
Monday.  February  2»,  194i 

Mr.  THYE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  have  printed  In  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  RxcoRD  the  text  of  an  edi- 
torial printed  in  the  February  26  issue 
of  the  Bessemer  Herald,  of  Bessemer, 
Mich.,  on  the  subject  of  the  humor  book 
written  by  our  colleague  the  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Wilxy]. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  (oUow.s 

LAUGHING  WTTH  CONGKISS 

One  of  the  bualest  and  ableat  men  In  Con- 
greao  Is  Senator  Alxxandk*  Wilst.  of  Wlscon- 
aln.  Like  every  aervant  of  the  people  of  a 
•overeign  8t«te  In  the  Upper  Chamber,  he 
became  depreaaed  because  there  waa  nothing 
much  but  gloom  overshadowing  all  the  affairs 
of  the  legislative  branch  of  the  Government. 
He  decided  to  see  what  he  could  do  about 
It — and  ao  he  worked  nights  on  the  job  at 
his  home  writing  a  book  to  which  he  gave 
the  title  Laughing  With  Concrcsi.  It  made 
a  hit  In  Washington  t)ec«i]M  it  helped  to 
raise  the  morale  of  statesmen  on  Capitol 
Hill  and  the  public. 

^Ona  of  the  opening  laughs  In  this  t>ook 
of  nearly  290  pages  was  a  remark  by  Mark 
Twain:  "Suppose  you  were  an  Idiot,  and  sup- 
pose you  were  •  Member  of  Congress;  but  I 
r«p««t  myself." 

Then  he  tells  how  Amerlcarvs  became 
amusement  mad  years  ago — which  prompted 
the  Milwaukee  Journal  to  remark,  "and  we 
auppoee  that's  the  only  reason  we  don't  lynch 
the  present  CongrtM.** 

flanator  BAaxirr.  of  Kentucky,  was'  asked 
bjr  on*  of  his  constituents  while  he  was  home 
about  the  salaries  of  Congressmen.  His 
neighbor  said  to  BAaxLcr,  "I  see  you  fellows 
In  Congress  Increased  yotir  salary."  The 
Senator  replied.  "Tes,  Uncle  Jack,  they  did; 
but  I  Toted  against  It. '    Basjlut  said  that 


his  old  friend  looked  him  straight  In  the  eys 
for  about  ft  mlnutss,  and  said,  "You  are  Just 
a  darn  fool." 

One  day  your  correspondent  cants  upon 
Win  Rogers  talking  to  Speaker  Longwortb 
in  a  corridor  la  the  Capitol  and  he  stopped 
to  listen  whll*  WUl  was  convincing  the 
Speaker  that  the  Indian  race  was  superior 
to  the  white.  And  another  time  he  listened 
to  public  addreaaes  by  Will  Rogers,  and  even 
though  he  was  only  a  humorist  he  was  al- 
ways regarded  as  one  of  the  smartest  men 
that  lived  In  his  time.  What  Will  said  years 
ago  Is  a  very  serious  fact  today,  1.  e.,  "I  tell 
you  folks,  all  politics  Is  applesauce." 

Senator  Robert  M.  La  Follette.  Jr.,  tells  of 
an  exp>erlence:  "After  finishing  a  speech  that 
lasted  about  45  minutes,  I  came  down  Into 
the  audience  where  I  met  an  oldster  who 
said:  'Well,  young  feller,  I  guess  you'll  do. 
But,'  he  continued.  "You  ain't  half  as  good 
as  your  pa,  and  you  never  will  be.'  "  To 
which  young  Bob  replied,  "I  know  that  prob- 
ably better  than  anybody  else  in  the  world, 
but  why?  '  And  the  citizen  said.  "One  trouble 
with  you  Is  that  you  don't  talk  long  enough." 

Senator  Tobit  Interrupted  Senator  Tatt  to 
ask  permission  to  speak  "for  a  moment.  If 
the   Senator    would    permit    me   to   do    so." 

Tajt  asked.  "How  long  will  It  take  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Hampshire  to  make  his  state- 
ment?" Mr.  ToBTT  replied:  "About  5  mln-. 
utes.  and  I  assure  the  Senator  Its  worth  the 
price." 

Senator  Wheeler  once  interrupted  Senator 
VANDENBcao  and  remarked:  "The  Senator  Is 
a  great  lawyer  and  he  knows."  Mr.  Vanden- 
anc  retorted:  "The  Senator  from  Montana 
must  not  be  sarcastic,  one  of  my  virtues  Is 
that  I  am  not  a  lawyer." 

The  people  in  Washington  have  shown  a 
lot  of  enthusiasm  over  Senator  Wilxt's  dis- 
covery that  there  has  been  plenty  of  "Laugh- 
ing With  Congress"  through  the  years.  As 
a  matter  of  fact  he  has  brought  a  lot  of 
Membera  of  the  two  branches  of  Congress 
out  of  the  doldrums,  with  his  book. 


Two  Pointi  for  Confress 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HOMER  E.  CAPEHART 

or   INDIANA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITKD  STATES 
Monday,  March  8  (legislative  day  of 
Monday.  February  2).  1948      ^ 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  editorial  entitled  "Two 
Points  for  Congress,"  published  In  the 
Indianapolis  (Ind.)  Star  of  February  23. 
1948. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edi- 
torial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

TWO  POINTS  roa  congrcm 

Debate  on  the  European  recovery  program 
Is  about  to  start  now  that  the  Senate  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee  has  produced  lU  bill. 
Nearly  every  Important  personage  or  organi- 
zation has  had  Its  say  for  or  against  helping 
Europeans  help  themselves.  One  of  the  latest 
reports,  called  An  American  Program  of  Euro- 
pean Kcmiomlc  Coc^wratlon,  was  published  by 
ths  Committee  for  Economic  Development. 

"Loans  should  be  truly  loans."  It  said.  Gifts 
should  b«  gifts  and  ctirrency  transactions  Just 
that.  If  tills  Is  to  b«  so,  why  not  have  all  the 
loans  under  the  plan  handled  by  our  Recon- 
struction Finance  Corporation  Instead  of  Just 
ths  Initial  appropriation?  This  Is  Senator 
CaPSUAsT  s  proposal,  and  It  makes  sense.    No 
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other  Ck)Temmftit  agency  Is  better  equipped 
to  handle  this  phase  of  the  profram.  Also  if 
the  W  nations  set  up  RFC's  of  their  own.  they 
would  hare  more  control  orer  the  financing 
of  prlTBte  Industrial  expansion  fts  well  as  a 
direct  flnanclBl  strike  In  every  loan  that  was 
made.  For  Mr  Capihart  propotes  that  their 
American  Investmenu  be  used  as  matching 
capital  for  each  RFC's  revolving  fund. 

The  CED's  report  also  briefly  mentions  that 
"the  program  must  be  consistent  with  the 
objectives  of  the  United  Nations  and  contrib- 
ute to  Its  success."  Everybody  Is  being  brief 
about  the  UN  these  days.  Mr.  Truman  seems 
to  have  completely  forgotten  about  it.  But 
IX  our  national  administration  were  now  mak- 
ing vigorous  moves  to  strengthen  the  UN  by 
eliminating  the  veto  and  creating  a  military 
force  to  carry  out  It-s  decisions,  there  would 
be  hope  that  the  recovery  program  could 
eventually  beccme  a  truly  United  Nations 
project,  instead  of  solely  an  American  show. 
We  should  make  every  e3ort  now  to  create  a 
UN.  with  or  without  Russia,  that  can  become 
the  real  organizer  of  international  coopera- 
tion not  only  economic  but  military,  social, 
and  political. 

These  two  points  should  be  carefully  con- 
aldered  by  Congress  In  Its  deliberations  over 
the  European  recovery  program.  One  prom- 
ises greatest  success  with  less  money  In  pro- 
moting European  recovery.  The  other  prom- 
lse9  a  strong,  workable,  and  democratic  UN 
capable  of  keeping  pace  with  Justice  and  pre- 
venting aggression  anywhere  in  the  world. 


Pensions  at  Sixty 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHAPNUN  REVERCOMB 

or  WIST  VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  March  8  (legislative  day  of 
Monday.  February  2),  19i8 

Mr.  REVERCOMB.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  edi- 
torial appearing  in  the  Wheeling  Intelli- 
gencer, of  Wheeling.  W.  Va.,  for  March  3. 
1948. 

There  being.no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PENSIONS   AT    60 

United  states  Senator  Chapman  Keves- 
coMB,  Republic.in,  of  West  Virginia,  has  come 
out  in  favor  of  optional  old-age  pensions  at 
the  age  of  60  years.  He  would  change  the 
present  United  States  sccial-security  system 
to  make  such  retirements  possible.  No  one 
would  be  compelled  to  quit  work  p.t  the  age  of 
CO,  but  those  who  were  worn  out  or  111  at 
that  age  would  have  the  privilege  of  doing  so. 

As  It  Is  now,  so-called  social  security  at 
the  age  of  65  years  is  hardly  any  security  at 
all,  as  actuarial  statistics  will  reveal.  Many 
thotuands  of  those  who  work  a  lifetime  and 
expect  to  retire  at  the  age  of  65  never  reach 
that  age.  or  at  best  survive  but  a  year  or  two. 

If  there  Is  any  value  at  all  In  social  security 
It  is  not  altogether  In  removing  elderly  per- 
sons from  the  care  of  the  State  or  their  chil- 
dren and  grandchildren,  but  in  crowning  a 
human  life  with  the  glory  of  unworrled  lei- 
sure In  the  sunset  years  when  the  voyage  Into 
the  Great  Beyond  becomes  nearer  and  nearer. 
Vouchsafing  to  all  human  beings  this  priv- 
ilege of  recounting  the  vicissitudes  and  Joys 
of  a  life  worthily  spent  and  in  contemplating 
what  lies  beyond  the  grave  Is  a  priceless  boon. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  Senator  REvtacoMB'a 
proposal  will  have  a  tremendous  national 
appeal.    It  Is  Jtist  such  consideration  of  the 


elderly  and  needy  that  Is  worthy  of  the  high- 
est Idealism  of  the  America  that  we  love.  Not 
fill  persons  are  equally  endowed  with  physical 
resource^b  to  carry  them  much  beyond  the 
age  of  OS.  Quite  the  reverse  Is  the  case.  Nor 
are  all  persoru  buffeted  and  worn  In  the  same 
degree  by  the  ups  and  downs  of  life.  Some 
find  It  easy  to  make  a  living  and  save  up 
funds  for  a  rainy  day.  Others,  equally  will- 
ing, equally  Industrious,  find  it  dimcult.  In 
some  cases,  a  single  false  step,  a  single  acci- 
dent, will  destroy  the  savlnqs  of  a  lifetime. 

If  all  young  persons  realized  how  swiftly 
the  years  roll  by  from  20  to  60  or  even  50, 
they  would  start  life  out  by  pvrchasing  an 
annuity  and  keeping  it  up  through  the 
years.  But  at  20,  life  seems  limitless  and, 
to  many  youngsters,  the  age  of  50  or  60  or 
even  40  seems  a  dim  and  distant  event  to 
be  met  when  It  remotely  arrives.  Yet  the 
pageant  of  the  years  actually  1^  as  swift  as 
the  unrolling  of  a  motion  picture  as  each 
fleeting  Instant  of  time  Is  here  and  gone 
to  retvm  no  more. 

Who  knou's  hew  much  the  Nation  would 
ga!n  by  setting  the  pension  retlreratnt  age 
at  60  rather  than  65?  Give  these  elderly 
people  the  time  and  unworrted  leisure  to 
study  the  state  of  the  world  In  the  light  of 
their  e^rperiences,  and  the  whole  Nation 
mi^ht  be  the  gainer  from  their  Ideas.  On 
the  other  hand  there  ere  many  who  like 
to  work  and  find  It  a  Joy  and  plepsure  be- 
cause at  65.  70,  75,  and  even  80  years  they 
are  not  so  physically  or  mentally  worn  as 
to  prevent  their  dally,  habitual  toll.  But 
these  are  the  exceptions,  and  while  they 
set  a  noble  pattern,  they  are  not  the  rule. 
There  is  nothing  which  so  sadly  reflects 
on  cittlllzatlon  as  to  see  any  elderly  person, 
man  or  woman,  In  shameful  and  sorrowful 
wantMn  the  declining  years.  The  physical 
penalties  of  advancing  age  are  enough  to 
bear  without  adding  to  it  the  terrors  of 
poverty. 

We,  here  on  earth  are  not  the  final  Judges 
of  any  human  career.  We  cannot  possibly 
arrive  at  all  the  facts  and  Impulses  that 
actuate  a  human  heart.  The  world  cannot 
rightly  go  blithely  by  and  place  the  aged 
upon  a  shelf  or  ehove  them  aside  to  shift 
for  themselves.  An  elderly  mac  or  woman, 
passing  the  few  last  remaining  years  In 
comfort  and  free  from  want  ought  to  be 
the  crowning  glory  of  our  civilization,  how- 
ever it  may  be  attained,  whether  by  Govern- 
ment pensions  to  which  the  beneflclary  has 
long  contributed,  or  by  similar  provisions 
through  the  cooperation  of  the  employer,  or 
by  foresight  to  privately  purchase  an  an- 
nuity through  the  years. 

Therefore  many  in  West  Virginia  wCl 
think  that  Senator  Rkvercomb  deserves  their 
gratitude  for  advancing  this  proposal  and 
giving  to  It  all  the  prestige  of  his  high  office. 
Others  In  other  States,  too,  will  be  grateful 
to  him. 


Extension  of  Reciprocal  Trade  Agreements 
Act 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  HUGH  BUTLER 

or  HiaaASXA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  March  8  (legislative. day  of 

Monday,  February  2).  1948 

Mr*ri3UTLER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  letter 
dated  March  5,  1948,  from  John  Breck- 
inridge, addressed  to  me,  dealing  with 
the  proposed  extension  of  the  Reciprocal 
Trade  Agreements  Act,  together  with  a 


portion  of  a  tUtement  made  by  Hugh 
W.  Taylor  with  respect  to  trade-agrce- 
ment  negotiations  with  Mexico  on  btuley 
and  dark-leaf  tobacco. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment  and   letter   were   ordered   to   be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
Popc  EalLkABs  tt  Loos, 
Washington,  D.  C.  March  5.  1948, 
Eon.  Hugh  ruTLia. 

Senate  Finance  Committee, 
"Senate  Office  Building, 

Washington.  D  C. 
Mt  Deab  SiNAToa  Bxjtleb:  With  reference 
to  my  recent  letters  to  you  concerning  the 
lack  of  appropriate  safeguards  In  the  Re- 
ciprocal Trade  Agreements  Act  and  the  seri- 
ous danger  of  Injury  to  domestic  prcducera 
Inherent  in  any  extension  of  that  act  with- 
out appropriate  safeguarding  amendments, 
I  want  to  call  your  attention  to  the  testi- 
mony of  Mr.  Hugh  W.  Taylor,  speaking  for 
the  Burley  and  Dark  Leaf  Tobacco  Export 
Association,  February  25,  1943,  before  the 
Committee  for  Reciprocity  Information. 

This  tobacco  associaticn  is  an  export  asso- 
ciation and  in  the  past  haa  heea  one  of  the 
stanch  supporters  of  "the  reclprocal-trade- 
agreements  program.  They  have  finally  dis- 
covered that  there  Is  nothing  reciprocal 
about  trade  agreements  negotiated  by  the 
State  Department  and  have  concluded  that 
the  reciprocal  trade  agreements  program  as 
administered  by  the  State  Department  Is  a 
farce  on  the  American  public  and  should  not 
be  continued.  He  specifically  states  that  his 
association  believes  that  all  existing  recipro- 
cal trade  agreements  should  be.  terminated. 

I  am  enclosing  a  part  of  Mr.  Taylor's  tcstl-  ^ 
mony  which  I  think  you  and  your  commit-  ' 
tee  should  study  very  carefully.  It  provides 
an  excellent  example  of  how  even  exporters 
and  those  who  hare  In  the  past  whole- 
heartedly supported  the  reciprocal  trade 
agreements  program  are  beginning  to  tea 
through  the  State  Department  deception 
and  to  realize  the  fact  that  the  State  De- 
partment tariff  cutting  has  never  been  in- 
tended to  be  reciprocal  and  never  will  be  re- 
ciprocal. Certainly  under  such  circum- 
stances the  authority  for  such  a  deceptive 
program  or  unilateral  tariff  cutting  should 
•not  be  extended.  I  would  like  to  quote  Just 
briefly  from  what  Mr.  Taylor  says  on  behalf 
of  tobacco  growers  In  answer  to  a  question 
from  Chairman  Edmlnster: 

"Yes,  sir.  I  think  we  would  be  better  off 
without  them  (reciprocal  trade  agreements) 
because  when  we  get  a  situation  like  that, 
the  rates  of  duty  would  then  be  back  in  the 
hands  of  Congress,  and  I  think  Congress  is 
much  more  sympathetic  to  the  attitude  of 
the  people  than  the  people  who  negotiate 
trade  agreements." 

Mr.  Taylor's  full  testimony  Is  available  at 
the  Committee  for  Reciprocity  Information 
and  I  believe, It  will  be  of  Interest  to  you. 
I  believe  It  would  be  very  enlightening  and 
very  thought  producing  to  all  of  the  people 
in  the  United  States  who  have  any  Interest 
In  the  reciprocal  trade  agreements  program. 
Sincerely  yours, 

John  Bbeckinkidge. 

Hkakinc  on  TaADS  Acrexment  Negotiations 

Wrru  Mexico 
testimony  or  huch  w.  tatlos,  bttblit  and 

OAKK-LXAF       TOBACCO      EXPOBT       ASSOCIATION, 
•WASHINGTON,   D.  C.    ilN  FART) 

Those  who  export  tobacco  from  this  coun- 
try to  Mexico  feel,  and  I  believe  have  stated 
that  belief,  that  they  expect  that  the  present 
rate  will  cause  a  decrease  of  about  50  percent 
In  the  amount  of  tobacco,  particularly  burley, 
which  we  will  export  from  the  United  States 
to  Mexico.  Now,  in  total  quantity  In  rela- 
tion to  total  supply,  that  is  not  In  Itself  a 
matter  of  serious  consequence,  but  we  have 
trade  agreemenu  with  a  large  number  oT 
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Would  you  advocate  that  rather 
accApt  Increased  rates  so  far  as  your 
a  concerned,  the  agreement  be  de- 
»nd  the  Mexican  Government  left 
'ree  to  fix  any  rate  It  wished  on  to- 
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That  Is  right. 
.  Would  that  be  the  type  of  thing 
appeal  to  your  industry? 

Yes.     I  am  speaking  from  the 

pblnt  of  view,  that  we  are  gomg  to 

trade,  and  If  that  is  the  case,  why 

1  greemcnt  with  them?     You  see.  It 

Mexico  that  has  the  tobacco  trade. 

the  only  thing. 

I  am  going  to  say  now  has  noth- 

wlth  Mexico  Itself,  you  remember 

went   to  Geneva   last   year  Just 

time  the  people  got  to  Geneva  and 

little  bit  before  or  maybe  later.  I 

the  exact  date,  but  at  least  soon 

we  had  a  situation  whereby  the 

iharket  In  the  world  for  American 

suddenly   upped    Its   duty   rate    by 

jercent  for  the  express  purpose  of 

Ifnports  of  tobacco  from  this  coun- 

was  stated  as  the  restson. 
aftated  as  the  reason  to  save  dollars, 
wasn't  anything  very  much  said 
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follow  that  up  a  short  time  later 

Mexico  with  a  40   percent   ad   valorem 

That  makes  the  tobacco  grow- 

country  wonder  whether  or  not 

Oovkrnment  really  has  very  much  In- 

t  tiem  other  than  a  couple  of  billion 

get  out  of  excise  and  other  reve- 

wtjether  they  have  any  great  Interest 

protecting  markets  for  tobacco  which  have 

up  over  about  300  years.  In  fact, 

s  first  produced  In  this  country 

s  of  export,  and  throughout  the 

perfod  from  1620  on  down  to  the  pres- 

export  trade  In  tobacco  has  been 

tremenldous  Importance,  not  only  to  the 

but  to  the  general  economy  of  the 

as  a  whole. 

the  two  wars  we  lost  very 

our    export     business,     largely 
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another.     After    the   war   every- 

golng  to  be  different,  but  now  we 

tea  oX  happenings  which  lead  us 
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to  believe  that  we  could  wind  up  In  a  worse 
position  so  far  a«  our  export  trade  Is  con- 
cerned  than  we  were  before  World  War  II. 

8o  we  Jtist  wonder  where  we  go  from  here 
without  us  getting  In  theae  agreements  some 
protection  for  the  Industry.  You  remember 
that  at  Geneva  we  cut  the  rate  on  tobacco 
■  coming  into  this  coiantry  to  all  the  countries 
of  the  world.  We  feel  that  that  Is  a  good 
thing  to  do  provided  other  people  do  the 
same.  In  other  words,  provided  It  Is  re- 
clprccal. 

However,  when  we  cut  our  duties  and  other 
people  raised  their  duties,  we  can't  see  where 
there  Is  anything  reciprocal  In  It. 

Mr.  Gtzco.  Would  you  prefer  If  the  Mexi- 
cans had  invoked  a  clause  in  their  agreement 
which  permits  them  to  place  a  quota  on  yo.ur 
product  rather  than  take  this  unilateral 
action? 

Mr.  Tatlob.  It  would  depend  on  what  the 
quota  was.  That  I  couldn't  say.  of  course. 
We  don't  know  until  they  would  Impose  a 
quota  what  the  eflect  would  be.  you  see. 

Mr.  Gkicg.  I  was  thinking  of  it  as  a 
method.  They  have  a  right  to  do  that  under 
the  terms  of  the  agreement,  and  that  Is  the 
normal  device. 

Mr.  Taylok,  That,  from  a  tobacco  grower's 
point  of  view  Is.  we  think,  one  of  the  weak- 
nesses In  trade  agreements  that  we  make  a 
trade  agreement,  and  then  we  make  some 
provisions  In  It;  In  fact,  we  make  so  many 
provisions  In  It  that  anybody  can  do  nearly 
anything  he  wants,  provided  he  wants  to  do 
It  bad  enough.  In  other  words.  It  doesn't 
lend  any  great  stability  to  the  trade  which 
you  build  up. 

Mr.  GazGC.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Gat.  Mr.  Taylor,  referring  again  to 
your  reluctant  concUwlon.  do  you  feel  that 
none  of  the  trade  agreements  which  this 
country  has  entered  Into  for  the  past  13  or  14 
years  hav>e  been  of  value  to  the  tobacco  in- 
dustry? 

Mr.  TATLOt.  No.  sir;  I  don't. 

Mr.  Oat.  You  don't? 

Mr.  Tatlob.  No.  sir;  I  don't  think  they 
have.  Now,  you  mean,  has  our  trade  expand- 
ed under  those  agreements  or  have  we  held 
our  own  under  than? 

Mr.  Gat.  Or  have  you  possibly  gone  back  at 
a  less  rapid  pace  than  you  would  have  oth- 
erwise? 

Mr.  Tatlob.  We  w>nt  back. 

Chairman  Edmimstxb.  At  a  less  rapid  pace? 
I  am  not  sure  you  underst&nd  what  he  said. 

Mr.  Gat.  If  you  lost,  did  you  lose  at  possi- 
bly a  less  rapid  rate  of  loss  tha|i  you  other- 
wise would  have? 

Mr.  Tatlor.  Well,  you  can  pnly  Judge  that 
by.  what  happened  previously.  Then  there 
was  a  gain,  as  I  see  It.  That  U  something 
you  can't  calculate.  t>ecause  you  have  no 
equation  for  it. 

Chairman  Edminstw.  .Mr.  Taylor,  you  keep 
alluding  to  a  preference  for  no  agreement  at 
all  with  Mexico  or  with  any  other  country, 
rather  than  ttf  have  any  agreement  In  which 
they  raised  their  rates. 

Now.  do  you  really  think  that  the  tobacco 
growers  of  this  country  would  be  better  off 
if  all  such  agreements  were  canceled,  all 
concessions  we.  now  have  In  trade  agree- 
ments, therefore,  were  canceled? 

Mr.  Tatlob.  Yes.  sir. 

Chairman  EDMiirsTn.  You  think  the  grow- 
ers would  be  better  off  than  if  the  agree- 
OMnts  contained  In  eflect.  Including  an 
agreement  in  which  there  was  seme  Increase 
In  the  rates? 

Mr.  Tatlob.  Yes.  sir.  I  think  we  would  be 
better  off  without  them  because  when  we 
get  a  situation  like  that,  the  rates  of  duty 
would  then  be  back  In  the  hands  of  Congress, 
and  I  think  Congress  Is  much  more  sympa- 
thetic to  the  attitude  of  the  pe<q;ito  ttmn 
the  people  who  negotiate  trade  agrMmcnta. 
Ttiat  Is  speaking  very  frankly.  So  that  to  a 
situation  like  this  with  Mexico  U  ttiey  said. 


••Certainly,  we  are  going  to  do  so  and  so." 
Congress  would  turn  around  and  say,  "We 
are  going  to  do  so  and  so.  too." 

So  that  you  have  a  situation  there  where 
you  have  people  elected  by  the  people  who 
woulcT  be  taking  care  of  the  situation  rather 
than  people  who  are  more  indirectly  the  serv- 
ants of  the  people. 

Chairman  Edminstsb.  What  your  answer 
comes  to  in  effect.  If  my  powers  of  reasoning 
are  any  good  this  morning,  simply  this: 

That  you  think  that  with  the  agreemenU. 
all  canceled,  there  wou'.d  be  more  pressure 
put  upon  these  countries  to  enter  lnt,o  new 
arrangements  or  mske  new  conceSElons  that 
wou'd  be  better  for  the  tobacco  export  trade. 

Mr.  Tatlob.  That  Is  right. 

Chairman  Edminstzx.  Than  the  treatment 
they  would  be  currently  getting  under  theaa 
agreements. 

Mr.  Tatlob.  Yes. 

Chairman  Edminstsb.  That  Is  what  you 
are  saying. 

Mr.  Tatlob  We  can't  see  where  we  have 
got  very  much  under  trade  agreemenu. 


Civil  Government  for  Pacific  Trust  Islands 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GUY  CORDON 

or  OBXCON 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  March  8  {legislative  day  o.' 
Monday.  February  2),  1948 

Mr.  CORDON  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  two  articles 
published  in  the  Manila  Evening  Nev;s, 
one  on  February  10  and  one  on  February 
11,  1948.  both  dealing  with  the  necessity 
for  establishing  some  type  of  civil  gov- 
ernment in  the  trust  Islands  In  tne 
Pacific. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recoid. 
as  follows: 

(Prom  the  ManUa  Evening  News  of  Pebruf  ry 
10.  19481 

XrSTTZD  STATIS  8KH.\TK  boot  plans  ON-THK-nOT 
•TtJDT   or   MICBONSSIA   CONOrriONS 

(By  Hamilton  Paron) 

Washington,  February  ».— The  Ulands  of 
Micronesia,  scene  of  some  of  the  hott.ist 
fighting  In  the  Pacific  war.  may  be  visited 
by  a  Senate  committee  to  determine  wl  at 
form  of  government   they  should  have. 

The   committee,    in    addition    to   deciding 

upon  a  form  of  government  complying  with 

"local  customs."  plans  also  to  study  economic 

*  and    social    needs    of    the    people    scattered 

throughout    the    area. 

Senate  authority  to  make  the  trip  has  been 
asked  by  Senator  Coaoo.v.  Republican,  Ore- 
gon, a  memt>er  of  the  Interior  and  Insu  ar 
Affairs  Committee. 

He  suggested  In  a  resolution  submitted  to 
the  Senate  for  approval  that  the  committee 
study — 

1.  The  peoples,  customs,  laws,  economlss, 
resources.»and  governments. 

2.  The  Interrelation  and  the  natxiral  or 
appropriate  Integration  of  such  areas. 

3.  Measures  designed  to  advance  the  secu- 
rity and  well-being  of  the  peoples  and  econ- 
omies. 

4.  Such  other  matters  relating  to  su:h 
areas  as  the  committee  may  deem  appro- 
priate. 
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Included  In  the  area  proposed  for  study 
are  the  Islands  formerly  under  Japanese  con- 
trol under  a  League  of  Nations  mandate  after 
the  First  World  War.    They   are  the  Mar- 

Bhalls.  Carolines,  Marianas,  and  Palaus. 

The  Islands  now  are  under  trusteeship  of 
the  United  States.  The  Navy  U  responsible 
for  their  administration. 

Legislation  to  estebllsh  basic  laws  for  the 
Islands  under  civil  administration  has  been 
under  consideration  by  the  Navy  and  In- 
terior Departments  and  Is  expected  to  be 
submitted  to  Congress  soon. 

But  spokesmen  for  the  Senate  committee 
Bald  lU  members  feel  that  Congress  should 
defer  action  until  the  committee  has  gath- 
ered first-hand  Information. 

Tentatively,  the  committee  plans.  If  the 
Cordon  resolution  Is  approved,  to  send  Its 
members  out  Into  the  Pacific  for  personal 
vlslU  to  all  of  the  major  Islands.  As  now 
drawn,  the  plan  calls  for  experU  In  agricul- 
tural, mineral,  ethnic,  civil  government,  and 
social  matters  to  accomjiany  the  Senators. 

Working  from  a  base  somewhere  In  the 
▼ast  area— a  water  expanse  larger  than  the 
United  States — the  committee  members  and 
experts  would  spread  out  over  the  territory. 
Thus,  as  subcommittees,  they  would  be  able 
to  conduct  studies  of  problems  of  each  Island 
group. 

E)evelopment  of  the  fishing  Industry  Is  ex- 
pected to  be  given  major  consideration.  One 
matter  to  be  considered  would  be  lowering 
of  tariffs  on  fishery  products  sent  from  the 
Islands  to  the  United  States.  A  Mlcroneslan 
recovery  plan  might  come  within  the  scope 
of  the  studies.  Under  the  Japanese  mandate 
before  World  War  II.  the  Islands  operated 
under  an  oriental  economy — low  wages  and 
low  ooets.  Now,  under  United  States  con- 
trol, wages  remained  low,  but  costs  have  In- 
creased. Most  of  the  Islands'  towns  and  vil- 
lages were  destroyed  during  the  war.  Their 
Industries  suffered,  but  have  made  some 
moves  toward  recovery. 

In  addition  to  the  first-hand  study  of 
Mlcroneslan  problems,  some  members  of  the 
commlitee  say  It  might  be  advisable  for 
Senators  to  go  on  to  Japan.  There,  they 
suggest,  the  committee  could  discuss  Mlcro- 
neslan problems  with  Japanese  olQclals  who 
served  as  administrators  of  the  Island'  groups 
prior  to  the  war. 

(From  the  ManUa  Evening  News  of  February 
11.  19481 

WASHINGTON   TODAT 

(By  Paul  B.  McGee) 

Washington,  February  10  (Special).— The 
suggestion  that  a  United  States  Senate  com- 
mittee be  constituted  to  Investigate  the 
Islands  of  Micronesia  opens  some  interesting 
possibilities  as  far  as  the  PhUlpplnes  are  con- 
cerned. 

Whatever  happens  to  the  Marshalls,  Marl- 
anas.  Carolines,  and  Palaus  Is  going  to  affect 
the  Philippines,  and  the  new  republic  wUl 
probably  ask  friendly  consulUtlon  In  any 
eventual  disposition  of  the  Islands. 

The  Islands  were  under  Japanese  mandate 
between  the  two  world  wars.  Behind  a  pre- 
Russlan  Iron  curtain.  Japan  made  the  Islands 
a  series  of  stationary  aircraft  carriers  and 
staging  areas  from  which  the  lightning 
thrusts  against  the  Philippines  and  southeast 
Asia  were  mounted  early  In  the  last  war. 

As  these  Islands  represent  a  very  direct 
threat  to  the  southern  Philippines,  In  a  stra- 
tegic sense,  the  Philippines  will  likely  be 
sensitive  to  plans  for  their  future  disposition. 
Too  many  people  remember  too  well  how  Jap 
planes  appeared  from  those  Islands  for  the 
Philippines  to  be  complacent  about  their 
future  use. 

The  Islands  are  now  under  United  States 
trusteeship,  and  are  being  administered  by 
the  United  States  Navy.    However,  theU:  dis- 


position, as  far  as  the  UN  U  concerned,  may 
not  be  final,  as  some  of  the  other  major  pow- 
ers seem  less  than  fully  satisfied  over  their 
present  status.  It  Is  unlikely  that  the  United 
States  would  ever  agree  to  any  other  disposi- 
tion of  bases  which  cost  so  much  United 
States  blood  and  treasure  to  capture  In  the 
long  haul  back  to  the  Philippines,  and  it  Is 
certain  the  PhUlpplnes  would  raise  a  con- 
siderable voice  If  any  other  disposition  were 
contemplated. 

However,  It  Is  the  economic  possibilities 
of  the  Islands  wWch  Intrigue  thoughtful 
members  of  the  FUlplno  community  In 
Washington.  If  their  development  Is  un-, 
dertaken  as  a  UN  project,  what  better  base 
than  the  Philippines  to  expedite  that  devel- 
opment? There  Is  no  other  country  with 
modern  facilities  bo  close. 

And  with  the  United  States  and  the  Phil- 
ippines In  complete  accord  on  joint  defense 
plans.  It  Is  probable  that  the  United  States 
would  look  with  a  kindlier  eye  on  Philip- 
pine assistance  In  developing  Micronesia 
than  the  proffered  assistance  of  any  other 
nation. 

It  is  known  that  the  Japanese  developed 
the  fishing  industry  of  these  necklace-Uke 
atolls  to  a  very  considerable  degree.  The 
growth  of  a  Filipino  offshore  fishing  Industry 
would  be  fostered  considerably  by  these 
Mlcroneslan  fishing  grounds.  If  they  were 
available.  There  are  other  Industries  possi- 
ble In  Micronesia  also.  Including  fertilizer 
and  some  other  developments  which  could 
Interest  Filipino  entrepreneurs  if  they  were 
avaUable  for  exploitation. 

It  must  be  emphasized  that  these  possi- 
bilities have  hardly  entered  the  realm  of 
speculation  yet.  Nonetheless,  the  Islands  of 
Micronesia  represent  some  Interesting  possi- 
bilities, as  far  as  the  Philippines  are  con- 
cerned, and  you  can  t>et  your  last  peseta  that 
the  Philippine  foreign  office  will  be  keeping 
an  eye  peeled  on  developments  throughout 
the  area. 
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serving  the  public.  If  maximum  prbgreas  U 
to  be  made  In  the  coordination  of  transpor- 
tation and  a  healthy,  well-balanced  system 
developed,  all  forms  of  interstate  *for-hlra 
transportation  should  be  under  one  regula- 
tory body." 

Actually,  the  adoption  of  a  single  agency  or 
department  of  this  kind  would  not  represent 
a  change  of  policy,  but  rather  a  method  of 
Implementing  the  policy  laid  down  In  the 
last  major  piece  of  legislation  In  this  field, 
the  Transportation  Act  of  1940.  The  first 
amendment  to  the  then  existing  law  con- 
tained In  that  measure  was  a  new  declaration 
of  national  transportation  policy.  That  dec- 
laration reads  in  part:  "It  Is  hereby  declared 
to  be  the  national  transportation  policy  of 
the  Congress  to  provide  for  fair  and  Impartial 
regulation  of  all  m<ides  of  transportation 
subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  act,  so  ad- 
ministered as  to  recognize  and  preserve  the 
inherent  advantages  of  each  •  •  •  all 
to  the  end  of  developing,  coordinating,  and 
preserving  a  transportation  system  by  water, 
highway,  and  rail,  as  well  as  other  means, 
adequate  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  commerce 
of  the  United  States.      •      •      •" 

If  the  basic  objective  of  national  trans- 
portation policy  Is  coordination,  as  this  dec- 
laration clearly  Indicates,  then  the  Idea  of 
a  coordinating  agency  would  seem  to  be  a 
wholly  natural  and. logical  corollary. 


Unified  Regulation 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HOMER  E.  CAPEHART 

or  INDIANA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  March  8  (legislative  day  of 
Monday,  February  2).  1948 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  editorial  entitled  "Uni- 
fied Regulation,"  published  In  the  New 
York  Times  of  February  28.  1948. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

UNIFIED  REGULATION 

A  special  committee  of  the  country's  rail 
executives,  appointed  by  the  Association  of 
American  RaUroads  to  study  the  problem,  has 
filed  a  report  urging  the  establishment  of  a 
single  agency  to  regulate  all  types  of  Inter- 
state commerce. 

The  proposal  Itself  Is  not  a  new  one.  This 
Is  the  first  time,  however,  that  the  railroads 
have  officially  expressed  their  approval  of  the 
Ideff.  The  ref>ort  of  the  special  committee, 
which  was  headed  by  J.  M.  Symes.  a  vice  pres- 
ident of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  declares: 
"The  divided  authority  and  responsibility  un- 
der our  present  national  transportation  pol- 
icy ••  •  are  not  helpful  to  coordination 
of  the  various  forms  of  transportation  now 


Reduction  of  Force  of  Veterans* 
AdministratioB  > 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or  , 

HON.  EDITH  NOURSE  ROGERS 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS. 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  8,  1948 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record.  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing letter  received  from  the  Adminis- 
trator of  Veterans'  Affairs: 

.*  Veterans'  Administration. 

Washington,  D.  C  March  5. 194i. 
Hon.  Edith   Nourse  Rocxas, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Veterans, 
Affairs.  House  of  Representatives. 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Mrs.  Rogers  :  This  Is  in  reply  to  your 
letter  of  March  3,  1948,  transmitting  a  resolu- 
tion relating  to  the  present  reduction  In 
force  program"  of  the  Veterans'  AdmlnUtra- 
tlon  which  resolution  was  adopted  on  the 
mentioned  date  by  the  House  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs  in  executive  session. 

I  regret  that  I  am  unable  to»  comply  with 
the  request  In  the  resolution  to  hold  the 
program  In  abeyance  pending  a  detaUed 
study  of  the  matter  by  the  committee. 
Prompt  action  Is  required  because  sufficient 
funds  In  the  appropriation  for  salaries  and 
expenses  are  not  available  to  the  Veterans' 
Administration  for  the  balance  of  fiscal  year 
1948  to  continue  current  operations  with  the 
present  number  of  employees.  Moreover, 
prompt  reduction  is  Indicated  In  order  that 
we  may  enter  fiscal  year  1949  with  the  num- 
ber of  employees  for  which  funds  will  be 
available  If  there  Is  appropriated  for  salaries 
and  expenses  the  amount  requested  by  the 
Veterans'  Administration  in  the  budget  esti- 
mates for  fiscal  year  1949  which  have  been 
submitted  to  the  Congress. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Carl  H.  OaAr,  Jr.,  Administrator. 
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Some  }  elp  for  the  Poor  Postnum 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HOK  JAMES  G.  FULTON 

or  PENNSTLVANIA 

W  TH«  HbU6K  OP  RKPRESENTATTVKS 

Ml  nday.  March  8.  1948 


Mr.    PUIiTON 
leave    to 
Record.  I 
byPauJ 
Telegraph 


Mr.  Speaker,  under 
Extend  my  remarks  In  the 
nclude  the  following  article 
from  the  Pittsburgh  Sun- 
March  5.  1948: 
Tmimiuno  Alouo 
(By  P»ul  OaUlco) 


Oa  lico 
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Ttie 


la  t 


cai  rler 


gi  anted. 


fe«l 


tliat 


liO 


Whom  do 
to  ae*  about 
postman? 
paid. 

I  under«t4nd 
Congri 
glv«   postal 
crsMs.  but 
Why  not? 
ting  some 
I'm  willing 
the  mail 
decent  living 
to  listen  to 

Why   do   I 
dirty  trlclE  ttiat 
sldered  for 
prices  go  up 
for  the  postffd 
much  for 
front  of   the 
worry  about 
Is   my    own 
because  I 

The  mailman 
signs  a  piece 
giving   up 
He  gets  cert 
but  he  has 
your  attentlc^ 
live  on  and 

Can  you 
had  to  go  a 
couple  of 
a  holler  there 
and  scream 
ter  of  the 
when  you 
you  would 
for  Congress 
end  the  strU 

Do  you  hate 
Is   that   the 
square  shake 
Is  sunk 

Why  couldiit 
half  hour 
and  gala  wbf) 
to  your  dally 
That's  all  It 
the  time  It 
letter  to  you' 
"Hey.   bzx>th<fr 
W.  Taxpayer 
cutting  out 
the  phony 
paying  yotu- 
on  like  h' 
lations?" 

There  are 
give  the  lett 
the  clerks 
crease.    Thosb 
In  committee 
by  men  who 
the  rent  or 
school  or 
rattatts- 


sa  V 


lumin 


ro«  THs  pooB  romnUM 

1  write  to  In  Congreas.  pisass. 

getting  some  help  for  the  poor 
postman  is  wretchedly  luider- 


to  have  s  strlks  to  do  that? 
only  way  anybody  can  get  a 
'    Because  if  it  Is.  the  postman 


one  donate  15  minutes,  or  a 

of  an  entire  year  to  the  guys 

handle  such  a  vital  adjunct 

life?     That  and  a  3-cent  stamp. 

wovQd  take.    No  dough.    Just 

akes  to  sit  down  and  write  a 

Congressman  saying  in  elTect, 

Congressman:  This   is   John 

I  knd  Voter  speaking.    How  alwut 

politics  and  the  stalling  and 

ecbnoaxizlng  and  getting  busy  on 

]  KMtal  employees  enough  to  live 

beings  Instead  of  poor  re- 


t  least  four  bills  proposing  to 

carriers  and  their  associates, 

handlers,  a  cost-of-living  In- 

bllls  are  still  kicking  around 

neglected,  or  being  passed  over 

"t  have  to  worry  alxsut  paying 

the  grocer  or  sending  kids  to 

them  decently.    Talk,  talk. 

yatt4tta.  talk. 


anl 


dretalng 


And  In  the  meantime  the  wives  of  the  post- 
office  folk  grow  gray-headed  trying  to  make 
lx)th  ends  meet,  something  which  has  statis- 
tically been  shown  to  be  Impossible.  With 
currtnt  prices  thty  cannot  Uve  on  what  they 
earn.  Fear  and  worry  are  their  constant 
house  guests. 

mere  must  be  more  people  outside  of  the 
post&l  service  who  give  a  hoot  about  this  be- 
sides myself.  Come  on.  Speak  up  for  these 
forgotten  people.  Or  If  you  are  not  a  letter 
writer,  why  not  clip  this  column,  write  "Me. 
too"  on  the  bottom,  sign  your  name,  and  mall 
It  to  your  Congressman  or  Senator.  The 
work  of  2  or  3  minutes. 

Wlien  the  mal^noan  came  In  the  morning 
you'd  be  able  to  say.  "Hey,  I  wrote  to  Congress 
tods?  to  hurry  up  and  give  you  more  dough." 
Ha  would  give  you  a  big  smile,  and  a  hand- 
shake, and  "Thank  you."  Tou'd  feel  wonder- 
ful sU  day.    So  would  he. 


there  Is  a  bill  pending  In 

somewhere  in  committee,  to 

employees    a   co«^-of-livlng    In- 

1  lobody  does  anything  about  It. 

iOid  whom  do  I  see  about  get- 

aftlon  on  this?    It's  my  money. 

spend  some  of  It  to^see  that 

and  other  employees  get  a 

wage.     How  do  I  get  anybody 

i>ie? 

care?-    Because   I  think  It's   a 

the  last  citizens  to  be  con- 

lellef  and  wage  increases  when 

I  re  these  civU  servants  who  work 

service.     We  take  them   too 

The  mail   is  always   in 

door  In  the   morning,  so  why 

he  folks  who  get  it  there.'     This 

private   cnisade    I   am   waging 

like  It. 

you  know,  can't  strUce.     He 

of  paper  when  he  takes  his  Job 

right.     That's   civil   service. 

in  other  benefits  In  exchange, 

way  of  calling  It  forcibly  to 

that  be  needs  more  money  to 

deeds  it  badly. 

l^iaglne  the  cImmb  tt  the  Nation 

month,  or  a  week,  or  even  a 

8.  Without  mall  service?     What 

would  be.     How  you  would  kick 

dnd  ye'l  and  look  Into  the  mat- 

!*ages  of  postal   employees;    and 

how  little  they  were  getting. 

s4out  clear  down  to  Washington 

to  vote  them  a  fair  wage  and 


Overcotnins  Groap  Prejudice 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON  JOHN  J.  ROONEY 

or  Nrw  TORx 

IN  THK  HOUSE  OP  RKPRBSBNTATIVB3 

Monday.  March  8,  1948 

Mr.  RObNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the 
RxcoRD,  I  include  the  following  editorial 
published  In  the  newspaper  II  Pro- 
gresso  Italo- Americano  on  June  29. 
which  was  awarded  the  first  pri«e  In  a 
contest,  conducted  by  the  Common  Coun- 
cil for  American  Unity  for  the  best  edi- 
torial In  a  foreign  language  newspaper 
in  the  United  States  on  the  subject  of 
overcoming  group  prejudice: 

RZMOVS  THZ   BUCBT  ON   AMERICA 

There  are  three  main  requirements  of  our 
country's  fulfilling  its  great  responsihilitles 
in  promoting  world  reconstruction  and 
preserving  pence.  These  three  vital,  require- 
ments are:  The  maintenance  of  a  healthy 
national  economy,  continually  Invigorating 
our  democratic  way  of  :ife,  and  the  solidifi- 
cation of  our  national  unity.  Upon  exam- 
ination. It  will  be  found  that  these  three  dis- 
tinct factor^are  Intertwined  beyond  separa- 
^  tion  in  the  life  of  the  people. 

However,  there  Is  one  element  around 
whlc!»  these  three  prerequisites  revolve.  That 
element  Is  the  question  of  racialism — race 
prejudice  and  hatred.  We  know  of  no  other 
social  question  which  involves  .\s  much,  and 
which  cuts  so  completely  acroes.  oiir  coun- 
try's welfare  and  the  world's  future.  Every 
single  manifestation  of  dlscrimlnatlcn  on 
aecoiint  of  race,  national  origin,  or  religion 
hurts  America's  economic  life,  saps  the  vl- 
tallty-of  our  democratic  foundations  and  in-  ' 
stitutions.  and  dangerously  disrupts  our  na- 
tional unity.  EVery  action  in  any  part  of 
the  country  rooted  In  racial  prejudice  and 
conceived  in  bigotry  and  Intolerance  is  a  blow 
against  the  entire  America:-  people  and  the 
fundamental  Interests  at  all  other  nations 
dedicated  to  economic  reconstruction  and 
peace 

OtTS  TtrZ  CSXATNESS 

Ths  basic  source  of  Ame^ca's  luitlonal 
strength  lies  In  the  unity,  i|6t  only  of  its 
geographical  sections  and  &  States,  but 
above  all  of  its  component  human  elements 
of  diverse  national,  racial,  and  religious 
orlgliis.  Here  Is  a  rich  variety  of  cultures, 
Ideals.  Ideas,  talents,  capacities,  and  aspira- 
tions mingled  and  merged  into  one  new  and 


distinct  national  and  social  pattern.  This 
is  America.  Mere  la  the  why  and  wherefore 
of  our  Nation's  unity,  vitality,  accomplish- 
ments, and  bright  prospects  of  progreaa.  And 
by  the  same  token,  here  Is  the  most  danger- 
oiisly  %-ulnerBble  spot  in  the  body-politic  of 
the  American  people.  Thc«e  who  would  di- 
vide our  country  along  the  Unas  of  color, 
creed,  or  national  origin  would  ruin  its  pres- 
ent and  future.  What  we  have  done  in 
America  in  welding  under  one  banner  and 
common  Ideals,  men  snd  women  from  all 
climes,  of  all  creeds  and  colors.  Is  a  model 
for  older  continents— for  a  world  in  despair 
and  misery.  To  spread  bigotry  in  our  midst. 
to  paddle  anti-Semitism,  to  discriminate 
against  human  beings  because  of  the  color 
at  their  skin,  or  to  put  up  economic  or  social 
handicaps  against  some<jnc  because  he  speaks 
with  an  accent,  or  happened  to  t>e  txsm  in 
another  land  Is  the  surest  wsy  of  undermin- 
ing America  and  tearing  her  asunder  beyond 
repair. 

Whether  they  realize  It  or  not.  that  Is  pre- 
ctaely  the  faUl  blow  some  inhabitants  of 
our  coimtry  are  striking  against  America 
when  they  resort  to  r^ee  hatred,  to  hostility 
toward  their  cotustrymen  of  a  different  faith, 
and  to  r«tty  persecution  and  disgusting  dis- 
crimination against  those  who  may  have 
been  born  In  Italy  or  the  Ukraine,  or  whose 
accent  may  not  be  Yankee-pure  or  of  the 
crystal-clear  below  the  Mason  and  Dixon's 
line  variety.  When  such  bigots  engage  In 
their  thoroughly  un-American  propaganda 
and  practi<^.  they  not  only  hurt  sOzne  par- 
ticular Ind^tduals  at  home  but  injure  be- 
yond measiire  the  good  name  and  moral 
prestige  of  the  whole  American  people 
abroad. 

Asicnro  OTTX  Ktmtaa 
In  Italy.  In  Prance,  In  England.  In  ChlnR. 
and  in  Latin- America  the  main  weapon,  the 
moot  effective  argument  of  the  demagogues 
against  the  United  Sta»es  is  the  manifesta- 
tion of  race  prejudice  In  our  country.  Of 
course.  Individuals  of  this  Ilk  engage  In  ter- 
rible slanders  and  exaggerations.  Yet,  even 
the  slightest  manifestation  of  race  hatred  in 
our  country  Is  nn  opening  for  dangerous  in- 
fection, since  it  provides  Just  the  fuel  de- 
manded by  those  who  Van  t  to  Inflame  world 
opinion  against  cur  Nutlon.  It  must  be 
frankly  stated  that  throughout  Europe  and 
the  Old  World,  the  most  sinister  rnd  telling 
method  of  dlAcredlting  America's  motives 
and  policies  is  the  pointing  of  a  finger  of 
guilt  at  our  Nation  for  abominable  crimes 
like  lynching  or  reprehensive  economic  and 
social  practices  based  on  national  prejudices 
and  antagonisms  In  the  United  States. 

With  even  the  best  democratic  foreign 
policy.  America  will  never  l>e  able  to  win  the 
peoples  of  other  lands  for  world  reconstruc- 
tion and  peace  as  long  as  we  do  not  sericusly 
set  about  to  uproot  every  vestige  and  dis- 
card every  practice  of  race  hatred,  religlcus 
prejudice,  and  national  discrimination  at 
home.  At  is  painfully  slgnlficiint  that  the 
.one  section  of  our  coiintry  where  racialism 
Is  rampant,  where  lynching  now  and  then 
rears  its  ugly  head,  has  the  highest  rate  of 
ilUteracy  and  illness  and  the  lowest  level  of 
poverty.  Nothing  makes  more  difficult  good 
government  and  broad  participation  of  the 
people  In  political  life  than  does  race 
prejudice.  •" 

Laws  against  race  prejudices?  Finev  A 
Pair  Bnployment  Practice  Commission? 
Sure.  But  valuable  as  th^se  are.  preventive 
rather  than  punitive  measures  will  bt  deci- 
sive. Our.  schools,  churches.  Isbor  imlons. 
cultural  bodies,  press,  and  radio  must  be 
aroused  and  mobilized  for  an  unceasing  drive 
against  this  ghastly  blight  on  the  good  name 
of  our  Nation — against  this  serloUs.  but  not 
Insuperable,  obstacle  to  America's  fulfilling 
Its  historic  deetlny. 
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Let's  Watch  Our  Step  on  How  We  Use 
AdTertUinf 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  R.  ROBERTSON 

or  NORTH   DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  8.  1948 
Mr,  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  would  like  at  this  time  to  pre- 
sent an  address  made  in  New  York  Fri- 
day, March  5.  1948,  by  Mr.  Gardner 
(Mike)  Cowles.  editor  and  publisher  of 
Look  magazine,  and  publisher  of  the  Des 
Moines  Register  and  Tribune.  Mr. 
Cowles  is  also  associated  with  his  brother 
John  Cowles.  in  ownership  of  the  Min- 
neapolis Star  and  Tribune,  and  is  presi- 
dent of  the  Cowles  Broadcasting  Co.. 
which  owns  and  operate  •  radio  stations 
KRNT,  In  Des  Moines,  Iowa;  WNAX.  in 
Yankton,  S.  Dak.;  WCOP.  in  Boston. 
Mass.;  and  WOL  in  Washington.  D,  C. 
Mr.  Cowles  was  the  principal  speaker 
at  the  1948  advertising  awards  dinner  at 
which  a  gold  medal  for  outstanding 
service  to  advertising  during  1947  was 
presented  to  Theodore  S.  (Ted>  Rep- 
plier,  president  of  the  Advertising  Coun- 
cil, Inc..  Washington.  D.  C. 

The  subject  of  the  address  was.  Let's 
Watch  Our  Step  on  How  We  Use  Adver- 
tising.   The  text  follows: 

I  am  proud  and  pleased  to  be  on  this  pro- 
gram because  it  gives  me  a  chance  to  help 
honor  Ted  Repplier — and  in  honoring  him  to 
pay  a  richly  deserved  tribute  to  the  Adver- 
tising Council,  to  comment  on  the  superb 
Job  advertising  did  diiring  the  war,  and  to 
make  an  observation  or  two  in  the  discus- 
sion now  going  on  in  business  circles  as  to 
Just  what  part  national  advertising  can  and 
should  play  in  helping  the  American  people 
understand  and  appreciate  our  freedoms. 

Ted  and  I  Uaye  one  special  bond — we  both 
spent  the  war  fighting  our  way  through  red 
tape  In  Washington.  Ted  started  with  Ray 
Rublcam  in  the  War  Manpower  Agency  un- 
der Paul  McNutt,  until  Ted  became  head  of 
the  Washington  office  of  the  War  Advertising 
Council  In  the  spring  of  1943. 

I  was  the  first  head  of  the  domestic  branch 
of  the  Office  of  War  Information — an  agency 
then  made  up  mainly  of  a  conglomeration 
of  sincere  but  starry-eyed  writers  and  other 
Ideological  zealots  who  regarded  an  advertis- 
ing man  with  about  the  same  respect  you 
might  give  a  medicine  man  or  a  barker  at  a 
sideshow. 

Those  of  you  who  were  not  in  Washington 
diu-lng  the  first  few  months  following  Pearl 
Harlxir  will  never  realize  how  near  adver- 
tising came  to  being 'banned  entirely  during 
the  war.  At  the  first  intergovernment  meet- 
ing I  attended  after  Roosevelt  persuaded  me 
to  take  the  OWI  Job,  two  very  top  New  Deal 
officials  argued  that  the  Treasury  should  Im- 
mediately disallow  all  advertising  as  a  legiti- 
mate business  expense,  since  advertising,  they 
said,  is  Just  a  waste  and  a  luxury  which  had 
no  excuse  for  existing,  particularly  in  war- 
time. 

I  honestly  t)elieve  that  1^  the  War  Adver- 
tising CouncU  had  not  come  into  l>elng  to 
show  Washington  officials  how  advertising 
could  help  convert  the  country  to  war — help 
Inform  the  people  on  the  vital  war  themes — 
help  the  Go.vemment  quickly  activate  public 
opinion— if  the  War  Advertising  CouncU  had 


not  been  on  hand  with  Its  plars — I  truly 
believe  advertising  would  have  been  sub- 
stantially blacked  out  during  the  w&r. 

This  would  have  destroyed  our  advertising 
agencies.  This  would  have  ruined  our  radio 
stations,  our  magazines,  our  newspapers. 
But  It  almost  happened. 

Whoever  thought  up  and  workijd  out  the 
network  time-allocation  plan  under  which 
commercial  sponsors  gave  up  a  minute  or 
two  of  their  time  out  of  each  p:-ogram  for 
vital  war  themes — deserves  the  blessing  of  all 
of  us  interested  in  advertising.  That  plan 
sold  Washington  on  the  Job  advertising  could 
do.  And  soon  afterward  Washington  learned 
the  extreme  value  of  the  sponsored  public- 
service  advertising  in  the  magazines  and 
newspapers. 

If  advertising  had  not  k>een  allowed  to  help 
during  the  war,  the  Oovernmentf  would  have 
been  obliged  to  force  the  public  by  legisla- 
tion to  do  the  necessary  things.  Compulsion 
wasn't  needed  becatise  advertising  did  the 
Job  through  persuasion.  In  othei  words,  ad- 
vertising in  a  vital  degree  helped  us  win  the 
war  and  still  hold  on  to  most  ol  our  tradi- 
tional, voluntary,  democratic  ways," 

Hundreds  of  the  country's  top  advertising 
men  have  devoted  weeks  and  months  to  the 
Advertising  Council — but  certainly  the  four 
men  who  have  been  chairmen — first  Chet 
LaRoche,  then  Harold  Thomas,  then  Jim 
Young,  and  now  Charlie  Mortimer,  deserve 
our  Ep>eclal  thanks.  They  made  the  CouncU 
succeed.  Before  the  end  of  th«  war,  they 
had  convinced  even  most  of  the  rabid  New 
Eiealers  of  the  value  of  advertising — those 
same  New  Dealers  who  had  wanted  to  outlaw 
advertising  after  Pearl  Harbor. 

These  New  Dealers  who  looked  down  their 
noses  at  advertising  with  such  confident  rec- 
titude, remind  me  sadly  of  the  story  of  the 
young  Oxford  don  who  did  not  seem  to  be 
participating  in  the  war.  At  a  party  In  Lon- 
don an  ardently  patriotic  officer  turned  to 
him  and  said:  "What  are  you  contributing 
to  victory?" 

The  don  replied :  "Sir,  I  am  the  civilization 
which  you  are  fighting  to  save." 

Some  businessmen  are  critical  of  the  fact 
that  the  Advertising  Council  didn't  disband 
with  the  end  of  the  war  or  at  least  after  the 
reconversion  period.  Advertising  In  peace- 
time, they  argue,  has  only  one  function — to 
seU  goods.  The  Council,  they  say,  is  giving  It 
Jobs  which  should  l^e  done  in  other  ways — not 
through  sponsored  advertising  of  individual 
companies. 

,  These  businessmen  are  right  when  they 
^ay  advertising's  primary  function  is  to  sell 
-^oods — and  it  Is  well  for  all  of  us  to  keep  that 
in  mind — but  we  need  also  to  think  about  the 
importance  of  advertising  in  otir  whole  Amer- 
ican scheme. 

We  don't  want  to  lose  either  our  economic 
freedoms  or  our  political  free<loms.  Free 
speech  and  the  concept  of  a  tref  press  have 
developed  so  strongly  In  America,  In  my  opin- 
ion, because  our  Information  media — our 
newspapers,  our  magazines,  our  radio  sta- 
tions— have  remained  in  private  hands.  We 
need  to  remember  that  advertising,  coming 
from  thousands  of  different  private  compa- 
nies from  coast  to  coast,  supports  these  infor- 
mation media.  They,  in  turn,  by  keeping  the 
public  Informed,  make  democracy  possible. 

This  important  relationship  of  the  adver- 
tising of  private  business  to  our  privately 
owned  newspapars,  magazines  and  radio  sta- 
tions seemed  to  me  so  vital  to  the  function- 
ing of  our  democracy,  that  even  in  wartime, 
I  opposed  the  creation  of  a  giant  Federal 
Government  advertising  fund,  -which  so 
many  agency  men  favored. 

I  did  not  want  then,  nor  do  I  want  now,  to 
see  the  Government  directing,  or  curbing,  or 
dominating  the  advertising  of  this  country. 


I  favored  the  continuation  of  the  Adver- 
tising CouncU  after  the  end  of  the  war  t>e- 
cause  I  felt  its  program,  if  properly  limited 
and  handled  with  care,  could  be  a  real  public 
service  which  would  build  the  reputation  of 
advertising  In  the  general  public's  mind. 
But  I  think  the  councU  will  always  have  to 
be  on  guard  for  fear  more  and  more  Govern- 
ment officials  will  come  to  believe  that  they 
have  the  right  to  expect,  or  even  demand, 
space  and  time  sponsored  by  individual  pri- 
vate companies  for  the  promotion  of  every 
kind  of  Government  proposal. 

Wisely,  the  advertising  council  has  put  to- 
gether a  careftUly  balanced  advisory  board 
of  businessmen,  labor  executives,  educators, 
housewives,  and  editors  to  decide  what 
themes  deserve  supf>ort.  The  plan  Is  work- 
ing well,  but  I  hope  the  council  proceeds 
with  extreme  caution.  Even  though  in  the 
final  analysis  it  Is  the  large  advertisers  who 
are  footing  the  bill,  the  councU's  decisions 
must  be  strictly  in  the  Interest  of  the  gen- 
eral public  and  not  in'  the  Interest  of  any 
group. 

I  realize  American  business  needs  to  do 
a  much  better  public  relations  Job.  I  realize 
advertising  can  very  well  help  do  this  Job 
at  the  plant  level  or  the  local  community 
level.  But  the  multitudinous  proposals  in 
recent  years  from  the  NAM  and  the  cham- 
ber of  commerce  that  big  business  as  one 
group  launch  a  giant  national  advertising 
campaign  to  sell  the  American  people  on  the 
free  enterprise  system,  have  always  worried 
me.  I  have  always  feared  such  campaigns 
would  so  smack  of  special  pleading  by  big 
business  that  they  would  fail  of  their  objec- 
tive and  might  bring  In  their  wake  soom 
crackdown  on  advertising. 

I  hope  the  forthcoming  campaign  of  the 
ANA,  the  four  A's,  and  the  council  on  the 
merits  of  our  free  American  system  will  not 
appear  to  the  man  In  the  street  as  an  attempt 
to  retard  any  Improvements  in  the  system. 
I  don't  want  to  see  advertising  get  identified 
In  the  public's  mind  as  a  tool  of  big  busi- 
ness used  to  maintain  the  status  quo  and 
prevent  even  desirable  change. 

Just  this  week  a  union  official  testified 
before  the  FCC  that  the  radio  networks  are 
so  dependent  upon  the  advertising  of  big 
business  that  the  networks  should  not  t>e 
trusted  to  express  their  own  editorial  opin- 
ions over  the  air.  That  union  official  Was 
actually  smearing  advertising. 

I  want  advertising  to  be  known  by  the 
man  in  the  street  as  a  friend — a  useful 
friend  who  gets  him  lower  prices  by  helping 
achieve  mass  distribution  and  selling.  I  do 
not  want  advertising  to  become  Identified 
as  a  special  club  or  device  of  big  business 
used  selfishly  to  protect  or  promote  the  Ideas 
of  Just  one  element  or  group  In  our  economy. 
Some  of  you  may  think  I  am  seeing  ghosts 
under  the  bed.  But  the  Internal  Revenue 
Bureau  in  the  past  5  years  has  questioned 
the  deductibUity  of  Institutional  advertising 
expense  for  tax  purposes.  To  be  sure  the 
latest  ruling  says  any  advertising,  no  mat- 
ter its  content,  is  deductible  so  long  as  the 
amount  expended  Is  reasonable.  But  the 
Bureau  has  before  made  a  different  decision 
and  could  reverse  Itself  again. 

As  taxpayers  and  citizens,  holding  as  we 
do  diverse  and  conflicting  views  on  many 
political  Issues,  personalities,  and  candidate, 
we  would  bs  the  first  to  protest  if  giants  in 
advertising  could  be  so  foolish  as  to  use 
their  financial  power  in  the  political  field 
through  advertising  expenditures.  And  we 
could  depend  on  It  that  others  would  move 
immediately  for  legislative  curbs  that  would 
hurt  the  Innocent  as  well  as  the  guUty. 

The  pattern  for  such  cin-bs  would  require 
no  research.  The  British  Labor  Government 
has  proposed  an  arbitrary  limit  of  50  percent 
of  advertising  expenditures  as  a  deductible 
item  for  tax  purposes. 
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Tbirtietli  An  iiTersary  of  Independence 
of  Lithuania 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  B.  )¥.  (PAT)  KEARNEY 

or  NKW  TOSK 

IN  THE  HOCtSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Morn  ay.  March  8.  1948 
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own  liberty  and  Independence  and  who  today 
are  flithtlng  the  evils  of  communism,  fascism, 
and  sll  forms  of  "isms"  except  Americanism, 
both  at  home  and  abroad — hope  and  pray 
with  the  Uberty-lovlng  Lithuanians  that  the 
day  ts  not  far  away  when  once  again  out  of 
the  aahes  of  oppression  will  arise  a  new,  free, 
and  Independent  Llthoanla — once  more  tak- 
ing its  place  beside  the  democratic  nations 
of  the  world. 


Electioneering  in  Italy 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  DAVIS  LODGE 

or  cosNTcncxrr 
m  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVTS 

Monday.  March  8.  1948 

Mr.  LODGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rtc- 
okD.  I  Include  the  following  editorial  from 
the  Washington  Post  of  March  8, 1948: 

BLSCnONEZBIMC    Df    rTALT 

It  Is  the  tactics  of  counteraction  to  Soviet 
aggi  saslon  that  will  count  Ln  the  great  West- 
Russlsji  grapple.  And  Uctlcs  involve  priori- 
ties— priorities  which  should  be  determined 
by  the  limitations  of  American  resources,  the 
significance  of  menaced  situations,  and  the 
tlmeUhle.  Use  of  Influence  in  the  right 
place  at  the  right  time  is  axiomatic.  Look- 
ing over  the  world  today,  this  newspaper  feels 
that  Italy,  key  to  the  Mediterranean,  is  the 
llvs  front  in  the  cold  war.  Italy  is  locked 
in  an  electoral  stnaggle,  and  International 
communism  Is  concentrating  upon  it.  AU 
reports  that  come  to  this  office  conclude  on 
the  grim  note  that  the  communized  popular 
front,  after  having  been  on  the  defensive  till 
a  couple  of^months  ago,  may  triumph  ♦hen 
the  lullana  go  to  the  polls  on  April  18.  The 
De  Gasperl  government  has  not  been  able  to 
match  the  aggressiveness  that  Communist 
leader  Togllattl,  backed  by  Moscow,  has  Im- 
parted Into  his  campaign. 

Time  must  be  taken  out  of  the  present  pre- 
occupation with  our  own  ejection  to  cope  with 
the  threat  to  the  free  world  in  Italy.  AprU 
comes  before  November,  and  what  happens  In 
Italy  in  April  Is  of  the  highest  consequence 
to  all  fighters  for  liberty,  particularly  Ameri- 
cans. Without  a  doubt  the  consequences  of 
a  Togllattl  victory  In  Italy  would  be  reflected 
in  our  nominations  and  in  our  own  election. 
How  could  It  be  otherwise?  A  Togllattl  vic- 
tory would  mean  that  the  Italians  by  their 
own  volition  had  dragged  the  iron  curtain  to 
the  west  and  opened  their  country  to  Mos- 
cow's rule.  The  implications  of  any  such 
revolution  should  be  well  pondered.  Not 
only  would  the  Mediterranean  be  severed:  the 
map  of  Europe  would  be  changed.  And  in 
present  clrctmutances  this  would  mean  a 
dagger  Into  the  heart  oi  Marshall  Surops 
while  It  is  aborning. 

This  country  simply  cannot  aflord  to  lose 
Italy.  Nor  >:an  Italy  afford  to  lose  America. 
But  it  will  oe  too  late  to  do  anything  about 
a  Comm'onlst  victory  after  the  event.  To 
be  sure,  such  a  victory  in  present  clrcum- 
stancsa  would  be  a  demonstration  of  what 
Professor  Namler  calls  "Caesarian  democ- 
racy." But  that  explanation  would  not  Jus- 
tify action  in  the  eyes  of  the  American 
psople.  There  would  be  no  disposition  to 
come  to  the  aid  of  a  people  who  had  simply 
exchanged  black  for  red  slavery.  This,  it 
seems  to  us.  should  be  made  known  to  the 
Italian  people.  It  should  be  a  contribuUon 
to  the  electioneering  that  this  country 
should  embark  upon  In  Italy— to  let  them 


know  exactly  where  ws  stand,  so  that  no 
illusions  are  entertained  by  tbs  voting 
population. 

Of  course,  there  is  need  also  to  show  Italy 
that  our  policy  is  stUl  sympathetic  with 
Italy's  desire  to  return  to  the  family  of 
nations  with  self-respect.  This  newspaper 
opposed  the  ratification  at  tbs  peace  treaty 
with  Italy  both  because  of  the  changed 
world  situation  and  because  certain  clauses 
were,  in  our  opinion,  tmjtist.  The  Adminis- 
tration chose  the  path  of  ratification.  At 
the  same  time  enough  evidence  of  good  will 
has  been  shown  in  the  amelioration  of  the 
treaty  provisions.  Italys  case  for  admis- 
sion to  the  United  Nations  has  been  pressed 
over  Soviet  opposition.  lUly's  colonial 
aspirations  have  had  sympathetic  attention. 
These  matters,  along  with  the  unsettled 
question  of  Trieste,  should  be  reviewed  for 
the  Italian  people,  and  reopened  in  the 
Security  CouncU.  Congress  and  the  Latin- 
American  nations  could  help  by  some  acUon 
to  relieve  the  pressure  of  population  caused 
by  the  piling  up  of  unused  quotas.  But. 
over  and  above  all,  there  must  be  left  with 
the  Italian  people  the  plain  reminder  that 
a  Soviet-dictated  vote  against  the  Marshall 
plan— which  would  be  what  a  vote  for 
Togllattl  would  amount  to— would  mean  a 
sacrifice  of  the  benefits  of  the  Marshall  plan. 
Por  Togllattls  apparent  headway  seems  to 
be  due  not  only  to  his  new  patriotic  pose 
but  also  to  his  assvu-ances  that  the  lUllan 
people  would  get  the  same  aid  from  America 
no  matter  how  they  voted. 


Information  Conceminf  Steel 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  UNDLEY  BECKWORTH 

or  TZXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  March  8.  1948 

Mr.  BECKWORTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
include  In  the  Concrissional  Ricord  a 
letter  concerning  steel: 

Wa«    AaSCTB    AOMIKISTBATION, 

Wa9hington.  D.  C.  March  S.  194t. 
Hon.  Lnmxr  Bbckwobth, 
House  of  Representatives . 

Washington,  D.  C. 

DBAS  Ms.  Bicxwosth:  Your  letter  of  Feb- 
ruary 10,  1948.  to  Administrator  Larson,  has 
been  referred  to  this  office  for  reply.  We 
note  you  are  Interested  In  learning  If  there 
are  any  Idle  iron-  and  steel -producing  faclli- 
ties  anywhere  that  could  be  used  in  provid- 
ing the  oU  industry  with  addlUonal  steel. 

The  Government  blast  furnaces  at  Houston 
and  Dalngerfleld.  Tex.,  are  both  In  active 
production  to  help  serve  the  needs  in  Texas 
and  surrounding  areas  with  pig  iron.  We 
have  also  recently  disposed  of  the  Govern- 
ment blast  furnace  at  Rusk,  Tex.,  to  Mc- 
Croesln  3t  Co.,  of  New  Tork.  This  company 
U  actively  engaged  In  completing  this  fur- 
nace and  making  every  effort  to  get  it  into 
early  production  of  additional  pig  iron. 
While  we  do  not  know  to  whom  this  pig  iron 
Is  being  shipped  or  to  what  purpoae  It  Is  being 
used.  It  is  our  asstimpUon  thst  considerable 
of  this  tonnage  finds  Its  way  indirectly  into 
the  oU  Indtwtry. 

Tou  also  ask  in  your  letter  who.  besides 
Kaiser,  has  bought  steel  planu.  DUposais 
of  Iron  and  steel  plants  and  facilities  have 
been  made  to  subsidiaries  of  United  States 
Steel  Corp..  Jones  h  Laughlln  Steel  Corp.. 
subsidiaries  of  American  Rolling  Mill  Co . 
Inland  Steel  Co.,  PitUburgh  Steel  Co.,  Re- 
public Steel  Corp..  Alan  Wood  Steel  Co.  Col- 
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orado  Fuel  &  Iron  Corp..  Babcock  &  Wilcox 
Tube  Co..  Timken  Roller  Bearing  Co..  Brown 
Fence  &  Wire  Co.,  Pacific  Tube  Co.  Plymouth 
Steel  Co..  WalUngton  Tube  Co..  Superior 
Drawn  Steel  Co..  Allegheny -Ludlum  Steel 
Corp.  International  Dctrola  Corp..  Granite 
City  Steel  Co..  Jessop  Steel  Co.,  Koppers  Co.. 
Inc  Tennessee  Producu  Corp..  Associated 
Iron  &  Metals  Co..  and  California  Scrap  Iron 
Co.  The  above  list  of  companies  Includes 
large  and  small  companies. 

Disposal  has  been  made  of  steel,  gray-iron, 
and  malleable-iron  foundrlep  to  a  large  nimi- 
ber  of  foimdry  companies.  We  still  have 
available  for  disposal  a  steel  foundry  at  St. 
Louis.  Mo.,  adjoining  the  foundry  of  Key  Co.. 
the  wartime  operator,  which  company  sup- 
plies the  oil  industry  with  heavy  tonnages 
of  special  machined  castings.  Disposal  has 
also  been  made  of  several  steel -forging  plants 
to  various  companies  engaged  In  that  line  ot 
manufacture.  As  of  February  16.  1948.  dis- 
posals had  been  mp.de  of  113  projects  out  of 
a  total  of  150  projects  covering  iron  and  steel 
plants  and  facilities  owned  by  the  Govern- 
ment. The  major  part  of  the  37  projects  re- 
maining for  disposal.  Included  under  Iron 
and  steel  plants  and  facilities,  are  currently 
under  active  negotiation. 

Referring  to  your  question  as  t'l  what  are 
the  plans  of  the  steel  industry  to  make 
enough  steel  for  not  only  the  oil  Industry  but 
also  other  Industries.  Ae  are  not  lurnlshed 
such  information  by  the  steel  Industry. 
However,  according  to  press  reports  the  steel 
Industry  Is  expending  i  excess  of  $1,000  000,- 
OX)  to  improve  steel  supply  and  distribution 
through  an  expansion  and  modernization 
prosram  Including  coke,  pig  Iron,  ingot,  semi- 
finished,  and  finished  steel  products. 

We  are  pleased  to  furnish  the  above  infor- 
mation and  will  be  glad  to  furnish  any  fur- 
ther available  Information  you  may  request. 
Sincerely  yours. 

M.  L.  GODMAN, 

Deputy  Administrator, 
Office  of  Real  Property  Disposal 


Who  Gets  Our  National  Income? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  F.  RICR 

or  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  8,  1948 

Mr.  RICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
include  the  following  article  by  Rev.  Ed- 
^.ard  A.  Keller.  C.  S.  C: 
Who  Gets  Otja  National  Income? — Some 
Hard  Facts  Aaotrr  Soft  Theobies 

Father  Keller  Is  director  of  the  bureau  of 
economic  research  of  the  University  of  Notre 
Dame,  consulting  economist  for  the  Ameri- 
can Economic  Foundation  of  New  York  City, 
and  one  of  the  Nation's  leading  exponents  of 
simplified  presentation  of  economics  for  the 
layman. 

This  article  summarizes  his  new  study  en- 
titled 'The  National  Income  and  lU  Dis- 
tribution," a  recent  publlcatloh  of  the  bureau 
of  economic  research.  It  Is  a  follow-up  study 
to  Father  Keller's  well-known  Study  of  the 
Physical  Assets,  Sometimes  Called  Wealth,  of 
the  United  States.  The  foreword  to  that 
study  states  the  purpose  of  the  bureau's  re- 
search: "This  research  has  been  one  object — 
to  find  the  tru^h  about  our  material  exist- 
ence (using  ofBclal  governmental  data)  and 
to  translate  this  truth  into  words  so  simple 
that  anyone  could  understand  it.") 


(By  Rev.  Edward  A.  Keller.  C.  S  C.) 
-Ttxe   rich   get   richer     •     •     •     and   the 
poor  get  children." 

Not  too,  many  years  ago  that  was  ,»  Jest 
mouthed  by  every  vaudevlUian  from  New 
York's  Palace  to  Funxatawney's  Bi;ou  Thea- 
ter. Americana  listened  and  laughe<i;  and  be- 
lieved. 

The  fact  is  that  it's  not  true.  At  least  not 
wholly.  Our  birth  rate  continues  to  develop 
In  a  manner  consistent  with  the  needs  of  a 
healthy,  vigorous  Nation.  But  as  for.the  rich 
getting  richer,  well,  as  Al  Smith  uwed  to  say. 
'Let's  look  at  the  record  " 

In  1917  "the  rich."  that  is  Americans  with 
a  personal  annual  income  ol  I25.0C0  or  more, 
were  getting  7  percent  of  the  Nation's  entire 
Income  (after  Federal  taxes).  By  1928  their 
share  h£d  risen  to  11  percent.  But  In  the 
latest  available  year.  1944.  It  Is  down  to  1 
percent 

Lest  this  be  considered  a  statistical  Illusion, 
done  with  percentages,  consider  the  actual 
amounts:  In  1928.  close  to  89.000.000,000. 
In  1944,  less  than  2,000,000,000. 

On  the  other  ba:id,  Americans  making  un- 
der $5,000  a  year  have  been  unmistakably 
increasing  their  share  of  the  Nation's  Income. 
In  1917,  this  group  (to  which  most  of  us 
belong),  was  getting  87  percent  of  the  total 
United  States  personal  Income.  By  the  year 
1929,  this  had  dropped  to  77  percent.  But 
m  1944.  *t  reached  the  peak  figure  of  90 
percent.  This  Increase  of  3  percent  In  27 
years  doesn't  tell  the  whole  story.  Look  at 
the  volume:  In  1917.  $47,000,000,000:  in  1944, 
$140,000,000  000,  a  gain  In  one  generation  of 
almost  another  hundred  billion  dollars  for 
the  poor. 

Meanwhile,  an  interesting  thing  has  been 
happening  to  the  middle  group,  the  people 
whose  annuel  income  Is  over  $5,000  but  under 
$25  000.  They  have  progressed  from  a  low 
of  6  percent  of  the  Nation's  Income  in  1917 
to  a  high  of  12  percent  Just  before  the  de- 
pression set  In,  to  9  percent  In  1944.  And 
their  volume  Is  up  from  $3,000,000,000  In 
1917  to  thirteen  billions  In  1944. 

These  facts  completely  discredit  the  com- 
mon belief  that  a  few  wealthy  individuals 
receive  most  of  the  national  Income,  while 
the  majority  of  the  people  receive  the  minor 
share.  This,  the  legend  continues,  leaves 
Insufficient  purchasing  power  In  the  hands 
of  the  majority  of  consumers,  with  the  result 
that  they  are  unable  to  buy  the  goods  and 
services  they  have  produced.  And  this  In 
turn,  is  supposed  to  be  the  main  cause  of 
depressions. 

But  If,  as  stated  before,  the  spendable 
income  of  the  wealthy  class  In  1944  was 
$2,000,000,000,  and  consvimer  expenditures  In 
that  year  amounted  to  $90,000,000,000,  It  Is 
obvious  that  the  two  billions  of  the  well- 
heeled  could  hardly  account  for  the  pur- 
chase of  ninety  billions  of  goods  and  services. 
A  little  common-sense  ■  observation  would 
quickly  disclose  that  the  vast  amounts;  of 
goods  and  services  cannot  be  consumed  by 
a  few  wealthy  people. 

The  figures  reveal  some  other  interesting 
facts  about  this  wealthy  class.  For  Instance, 
those  with  Incomes  above  $25,000  are  largely 
a  workers'  class,  since  67.5  percent  of  their 
total  Income  was  in  payment  for  personal 
labor.  And  what  huge  proportion  of  the 
total  United  States  Income  from  interest, 
dividends,  and  rent  would  you  guess  this 
wealthy  class  to  have  received?  Three  and 
one-half  percent. 

If  we  are  to  believe  those  who  tell  us  that 
60  families  own  most  of  America,  we  are 
then  also  forced  to  believe  that  these  60 
are  being  cheated  out  of  their  proper  earn- 
ings, for  they  are  obviously  sharing  (with 
thousands  of  other  wealthy  people)  only  3Vi 
percent  of  all  the  interest,  dividends,  and 


rent  collected  In  thU  country,  and  1  percent 
of  the  national  Income. 

Since  1929.  labor  has  received  an  Increas- 
ing share  of  the  national  income,  while  the 
owners  (mostly  other  workers)  of  the  "tools" 
(machinery,  planU,  et<J.)  have  received  a  de- 
cllnUig  share  of  total  national  Income. 

While  national  income  Increased  93  per- 
cent from  1929  to  1918.  labor  payments  roee 
110  percent,  and^^^^ajes  and  salaries  rose 
107  percent.  But  corporate  dividends  dur- 
ing the  same  period  not  only  made  no  gain, 
they  actually  fell  by  14  percent.  This  de- 
crease was  speeded  up  during  the  war  by 
Increased  taxes,  rent  ceilings,  and  declining 
Interest  rates. 

From  1929  to  1945  practically  all  of  the 
increase  In  national  Income  went  to  workers 
In  iiKjreased  lalxir  payments.  Furthermore, 
in  1929  lab«r  payments  acccimted  for  82  per- 
cent of  income  paid  out;  in  1945  they  ac- 
counted for  90  percent. 

This  is  Important  because,  taking  our  econ- 
omy as  a  whole.  It  shows  that  the  main  Item 
of  cost  of  production  of  all  goods  and  serv- 
ices Is  labor  cost  (90  percent),  while  cost 
for  the  use  of  tools  Is  a  relatively  minor 
cost  (6  percent). 

AN»  NOW,   A   FEW   FACTS   ABOtJT   PROrTTS 

Unfortunately  profits  have  come  to  mean 
something  bad  since  Karl  Marx  said  they 
were  taken  away  from  labor  by  the  capital- 
ists. Actually,  Just  as  wages  are  that  part 
of  the  selling  price  collected  from  the  cos- 
tumer  for  the  lise  of  the  workers'  human 
energy,  profit  Is  that  part  of  the  selling  price 
collected  for  the  use  of  the  tools. 

Even  under  communism  and  socialism, 
these  tool  payments  exist.  Russia  borrows 
money  from  Its  people  to  buy  tools  and  pays 
them  about  7  percent  a  year  for  the  use  of 
the  money,  which  Is  the  same  as  saying  for 
the  use  of  the  tools. 

There  Is  greater  Ignorance  about  the 
amount  of  payment  for  the  use  of  tools 
(profits).  According  to  a  Nation-wide  sur- 
vey of  white-collar  and  manual  workers 
made  In  May  1946.  by  Opinion  Research  Corp. 
of  Princeton,  N.  J. — 

Sixty  percent  of  the  employees  thought 
the  average  manufacturer  lu  peacetime  made 
25  percent  or  more  profit; 

Eleven  percent  of  the  employees  thought 
profits  exceeded  50  percent. 

Only  11  percent  guessed  the  actual  profit — 
10  percent  or  less. 

The  same  60  percent  who  thought  profits 
exceeded  25  percent  thought  that  10  percent 
would  be  a  fair  rate  of  profit. 

Actually,  during  the  past  20  years,  corporate 
profits  paid  out  to  Individuals  have  averaged 
a  little  more  than  2  cents  out  of  every  sales 
dollar.  'Even  in  1946.  the  year  of  highest 
corporate  profits  on  record,  profits  of  all 
manufacturing  corporations  averaged  5  cents 
out  of  the  sales  dollar,  which  was  less  than 
1940-41;  trade  corporations  averaged  3.3  cents 
which  was  less  than  some  years  of  the  de- 
pression. The  average  for  all  corporations 
was  4.7  cents. 

Compare  this  actuality  of  4.7  percent  profit 
with  the  fact  that  most  of  the  above-men- 
tioned workers  believed  profits  to  run  10  per- 
cent or  more,  and  most  of  these  people 
thought  profits  were  higher  than  25  percent. 
If  the  workers  of  the  Nation  are  furnished 
with  an  abundance  of  good  tools,  they  can 
turn  out  an  abundance  of  goods  and  services 
at  low  prices. 

It  Is  no  accident  that  the  American  worker 
has  the  highest  standard  of  living  of  any 
worker  In  the  world  and  In  the  history  of 
the  world.  He  has  this  high  standard  of  liv- 
ing mainly  because  he  works  ^yith  labor-aid- 
ing tools. 

The  American  worker  gets  the  tools  he  uses 
from  individuals  who  do  not  sj?end  aU  of 
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their  Incooc  e  for  consumer  goods  and  senr- 
Icea.  tut  sai  e  part  of  tbelr  income  and  Invest 
it  in  Uk>U. 

In  this  c(.untry.  moat  of  the  tools  were  ac- 
ctimulated  1  a  the  30  yean  prtor  to  1929.  Dur- 
ing tbe  psrlcd  192&-1830 — the  period  of 
greatest  expansion  In  new  and  better  tools — 
new  caplUJ  ttttiM  aTcraged  M.000.000.000  a 
year. 

Most  of  1  toe  aaTlngs  which  made  possible 
these  new  i  nd  better  tools,  came  from  thoaa 
in  the  °  incv  me  bracket  of  $5,000  and  over. 
This  was  possible  because  the  Government 
did  not  takt  tbelr  leavings  In  taxea.  but  per- 
mitted thete  savings  to  be  invested  In  biisl- 
nesa. 

In  1933.  however,  a  new  tax  j>oUcy  waa 
:<dopted  In  his  country.  It  was  based  on  the 
mature  ecoi  omy  and  planned  scaicity  theory, 
which  main  Mined  that  our  »ft^*iwal  economy 
had  too  mapy  tools  clue  to  •  OMMlatrlbutlon 
Income  by  which  too  much  in- 
to the  upper  classes,  and  there- 
fore into  savings  and  not  enotigh  Into  pur- 
chaalng  pov  cr 

In  line  ^  Hh-sthls  theory,  the  Government 
adopted  th  Sj^Ky^^ taking  in  taxes  a  large 
savings  of  those  in  the  Income 
bracket  fS.ClOO  and  over,  and  especially  those 
In  the    nc(  me  bracket.  125.000  and  over 

Punds.  therefore,  were  simply  siphoned 
from  the  pi  ivate  capital  market  to  the  Gov- 
ernment. Mvate  investment  practically 
ceased.  Ft  )m  1933  to  1945.  new  capital  Is- 
sues avcrag)»d  less  than  half  a  billion  dollars 
a  year 

Pjt  the  first  time  In  our  history — during 
the  period  930^  40 — our  economy  went  track- 
ward  Instei  d  of  forward. 

The  national  tool  account  (capital)  fell 
19  4  pjercrn ;  from  1930  to  1940.  Those  who 
suffered  mc  st  were  the  workers,  because  the 
result  of  s  jch  tax  policy  could  have  been 
nothing  bu :  continued  economic  stagnation. 

This  sctuKlIy  was  the  case  Evidence  Is  the 
fact  that  li  I  1940.  after  Government  expen- 
diture of  these  savings  taken  In  taxation,  the 
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country  wafc  still   in  deprenlon.    And  there 
still  were  7  000  000  workers  unemployed 

It  would  have  been  much  better  if  these 
savings  hai  I  been  permitted  to  remain  In 
the  hsnds  cf  individuals,  to  be  used  to  create 
more  and  better  labor-aiding  tools — the  vital 
Ingredient  pf  our  unmatchable  standard  of 
Uvlng. 

Today  th^  former  exponenta  of  the  planned 
scarcity  ec(  nomy  have  shifted  ground  com- 
pletely: thty  now  advocate  an  expanding 
far  example — labor's  demand  for 
Increased  st  eel  capacity.  Unfortunately,  they 
don't  say  yhtn  the  funds  will  come  from 
ipanaion  for  full  employment. 
They  advockte  continuance  of  the  extremely 
high  incon^e  taxes  on  those  incomes  which 
In  the  (MB  have  accounted  for  new  tools 
And  they  i  Iso  demar>d  an  increasing  share 
of  profits  w  lich  today  are  the  important  prl- 
for  new  tools.  Therefore,  they 
logically  m^t  advocate  that  business  expan- 
Bion  ije  ma<  e  from  Government  funds. 

This  is  stclallsm     One  needs  look  no  far- 

jreat  Britain  and  Prance  to  see 

kind  of  socialism   has  done  for 

people. 


Serrke  Retvement  Act 


EXT  ?3JSION 


OP  REMARKS 

or 

JOHN  W.  HESELTON 


or  MAss.\CHtTsrrrB 
^OUSE  OF  REPRK8BNTATIVSS 
iionday.  March  8. 1949 


Mr.  HESELTON.    Mr  Speaker,  under 
leave  graiited.   I   extend  the  third  in- 


lUUIment  of  the  article  written  by  Jerry 
Euttz  with  reference  to  the  new  Civil 
Service  Retirement  Act : 

8o.  on  to  Option  2  of  these  new  sur- 
vivorship beneflts.  ThL.  plan  is  open  only 
to  unmarried  employees  (men  and  women) 
who  retire  under  the  age  and  optional  pro- 
vlaions  of  the  law  and  those  who  are  entitled 
to  a  25- year -service  annuity  after  Involuntary 
separation. 

Under  Option  2.  the  retired  worker  gets 
a  reduced  annuity  (scaled  down  according  to. 
the  following  table  I.  anc  the  Individual  he 
designates  as  his  survivor  gets  payments 
amounting  to  50  percent  of  the  reduced  an- 
nuity which  the  former  employee  was  get- 
ting. Payments  to  the  named  stirvlvor  will 
continue  from  the  time  the  former  employee 
dies    until    the   survivor   dies. 

Optiok  3 — Joint  and  rurvivorshtp 
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If  It  BO  happens  that  the  named  stmrlvor 
under  this  Option  2  Is  also  qualified  to  receive 
an  annuity  tlu-ough  the  benefits  accorded  him 
as  a  child  of  the  deceased  annuitant,  that 
survivor  will  be  paid  the  amount  coming  to 
him  under  the  Option  2  arrangement,  and  th> 
other  payments  will  be  discontinued,  or  vice 
versa.    Both  annuities  cannot  be  paid. 

coNDmoNs  or  optiom  a 

There  are  two  requirements  to  be  met  Tra- 
der this  plan :  ( a  I  The  retiree  must  l>e  in  good 
health — as  evidenced  by  a  physical  examina- 
tion taken  when  he  retires — and  (b)  the 
named  survivor  must  have  an  "Insurable  in- 
terest" in  the  retired  person.  Anyone  who 
would  suffer  a  financial  loes  Ln  the  event  of 
the  retired  employee's  death  could  be  con- 
sidered as  having  an  "insurable  interest"  In 
the  former  employee.  Dependent  relatives 
would  qualify,  of  course 

There  are  al»ut  1.128.000  men  among  our 
members  of  the  Civil  Service  Retirement  Sys- 
tem It  has  been  estimated  that  around 
850,000  of  these  men  are  married.  Prom  this 
hasty  flgiirlng  we  may  deduce  that  we  have  a 
great  many  people  in  our  midst  who  are — or 
soon  will  be — deeply  Interested  In  the  new 
widows'  and  children's  benefits  that  have  been 
establiahed  under  the  new  retirement  law. 

Under  the  old  law,  the  widow  of  a  deceased 
retired  employee  could  receive  an  annuity 
only  if  her  husband  had  named  her  as  his 
Bunrivor-annuitant  when  he  retired.  She  had 
no  annuity  protection  at  all  if  her  husband 
died  while  he  was  still  employed.  The  same 
was  true  of  a  survuing  child  of  an  employee. 
The  beneflts  under  the  Langer-Chavez-Ste-  ' 
veasoB  Act  protects  the  widows  luid  the  chil- 
dren of  both  active  employees  and  annui- 
tants. 

BuaxsiuTT  pfM  ■umm 

BsfOra  gotnc  into  these  new  beneflu  specif- 
loaMy.  it  should  be  osplalned  that  for  these 
parposes  the  widow  must  have  been  married 
to  the  worker  or  annuitant  for  at  least  2 
years  before  his  death,  or  be  the  mother  of 
his  child  bom  during  the  marriage.  A  child, 
to  be  eligible  for  the  new  baasAts.  must  be 
uiunarrled  and  under  the  afO  of  IB  or.  if  over 
18,  incapable  of  self-support  because  of  phys- 


ical or  mental  dlaability.  No  benefits  are 
payable  unless  the  employee  has  completed 
at  least  6  years  of  civilian  service  at  the 
time  of  his  death. 

Plrst,  let  us  take  the  case  of  the  man 
who  dies  while  in  active  service.  The  man.  in 
our  example,  leaves  his  widow,  but  no  chil- 
dren who  could  qualify  for  annuity  twnefits. 
His  widow  will  receive  an  annuity  when  she 
reaches  the  age  of  60.  or.  1^  she  is  already 
past  50  at  the  time  of  the  ethployee's  death, 
she  gets  the  annuity  immediately.  It  will 
be  paid  to  her  until  she  dies  or  remarries. 

In  the  case  of  a  deceased  employee  who 
leaves  a  widow  and  a  child.  If  the  child  Is 
entitled  to  an  annuity,  so  also  is  the  widow 
entitled  to  an  immediate  annuity  The  one 
benefit  brings  the  other,  so  to  speak,  and  the 
widow's  age  is  immaterial.  The  widow  will 
get  monthly  checks  (based  on  the  existence 
of  the  child)  until  she  dies,  remarries,  or 
reaches  age  60.  This  isn't  the  end.  however, 
for  If  the  widow  hasn't  remarried,  she  will 
be  entitled  to  get  the  regular  widow's  annuity 
commencing  at  age  60.  as  outlined  above. 
In  this  way.  the  payments  will  be  continuous 
in  some  cases. 

In  t>oth  instances,  the  amount  paid  to  the 
widow  will  be  50  percent  of  the  annuity  the 
husband  had  earned  by  the  time  he  died  If 
the  huaband  had  made  voluntary  cuntribu- 
tlons  to  the  fund  to  purchase  additional  an- 
nuity for  himself,  the  exact  amount  of  his 
contributio  IS  (with  Interest)  will  go  to  his 
beneficiary  or  to  his  estate. 

KlCnXITKZ'S  StTSVTVINC  CHILDBXM 

Now  for  the  children's  annuities  If  the 
father  dies  while  In  active  service  and  leaves 
both  a  widow  and  childrrn.  each  child  will  re- 
ceive an  Immediate  annuity.  This  annuity 
will  be  one  of  the  folTowlng.  whichever  is 
the  least:  (1)  25  percent  of  the  amount 
which  would  have  been  due  the  father;  (2) 
•360,  or  (3)  the  amount  obtained  by  dividing 
•900  by  the  number  of  surviving  children. 

If,  however,  the  father  dies  as  a  widower. 
or  the  mother  dies  as  a  widow,  then  each 
surviving  child  will  receive  an  immediate  an- 
nuity amounting  to  one  of  the  following. 
whichever  is  the  least:  (1»  50  percent  of 
the  amount  which  wo^^d  have  been  due  the 
parent:  (2)  •480;  or  (3)  The  amount  obtained 
by  dividing  •1.200  by  the  number  of  children 
entitled  to  annuities. 

We  have  discussed  the  special  annuity  ben- 
efits to  the  widows  and  children  of  persons 
who  die  while  In  active  service:  now  let  us 
take  up  the  benefits  to  the  survivors  of  the 
employees  retiring  after  this  law  iiecomcs 
effective.  The  following  comments  apply  to 
all  such  annuitants  (including  those  invol- 
untarily separated  after  25  years)  except 
those  receiving  discontinued  service  annuity 
payments  after  6  or  more  years  of  employ- 
ment. 

Buppoas  we  cooslder  a  retired  employee 
who  dies  and  leaves  a  widow  but  no  chil- 
dren who  qualify  for  annuity  l)eneflU.  His 
widow  will  get  an  annuity  beginning  at  her 
age  50  if  he  provided  one  for  her  when  he 
retired  by  naming  her  as  his  survivor- 
annuitant.  That  will  be  the  only  way  this 
widow  can  get  an  annuity  based  on  the  Gov- 
ernment service  performed  by  Mer  husband. 

If  the  deceased  annuitant  leaves  a  widow 
and  one  or  more  children  who  are  entitled 
to  beneflts.  the  widow  will  t)e  in  line  (like 
the  widow  of  the  man  who  died  In  active 
service)  for  a  monthly  check  l>ased  on  the 
exLtence  of  the  cffspring:  she  gets  this  ben- 
efit until  she  dies,  remarries,  or  reaches  age 
60  This  widow's  annuity  will  l>e  equal  to 
50  percent  of  her  husband's  basic  annuity 
(excluding  any  portion  thereof  purchased 
by  volunury  contributions). 

ANNurraNT's  auavrviNC  cHU-oaxie 
We've    been    talking    about    the    annuity 
checks  which  are  drawn  In  the  widow's  favor; 
now  we  shall  discuss  the  beneflts  payable  to 
the  siu-viving  children  of  annuitants. 
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Whtn  the  annuitant  Is  survived  by  both 
bis  widow  and  a  child  (or  chDdren) ,  the  chUd 
who  qualifies  for  such  benefit  with  respect  to 
age  and  dependency  will  receive  an  Imme- 
diate annuity  consUtlng  of  one  of  the  fol- 
lowing, whichever  is  the  least:  (1)  50  percent 
of  the  annuity  payable  to  the  widow:  (2) 
$380:  or  (3)  the  amount  obtained  by  dividing 
$900  by  the  number  of  children  Involved. 

When  an  annuitant  dies  as  a  widow  or 
widower  (the  other  spouse  being  deceased), 
each  surviving  child  gets  payments  imme- 
diately. Each  child  will  be  entitled  to  one 
of  the  following,  whichever  Is  the  least :  ( 1 ) 
60  percent  of  the  basic  annuity  the  deceased 
person  was  entlUed  to:  (2)  $480.  or  (3)  the 
amount  obtained  by  dividing  $1,200  by  the 
number  of  children  involved. 

All  payments  to  children  are  made  to  their 
legal  guardians  (If  any  have  been  appointed) . 
or  to  the  widows  or  other  persons  having  the 
care  and  custody  of  the  chlld^n. 

TDMIWATION  AND  aBCOMPXJTATION  OF  BENXnTS 

Children's  beneflts  terminate  when  the 
children  reach  age  18  (unless  physically  oa 
mentally  incapable  of  self-support),  marry, 
or  die.  In  cases  In  which  several  Individuals 
(children,  or  wldow-and-chlld  combinations) 
are  receiving  survivor  benefiU,  when  the 
benefit  to  any  one  of  the  children  ceases  or 
the  widow  dies,  the  payments  to  the  remain- 
ing children  are  recomputed  on  the  basU  of 
the  new  number  of  survivors  Involved. 

When  an  employee  member  of  the  retire- 
ment system  dies  there  will  be  money  In  the 
fund  to  his  credit.  Whether  It  can  be  paid 
right  away  to  the  beneficiary  he  has  named 
(or  to  hU  estate)  depends  on  whether  he 
leaves  a  surviving  widow  or  children  entitled 
to  immediate  or  future  annuity  payments. 


Milwaukee  Journal  Gives  Sentiments  of 
All  Loyal  Americans  on  Dr.  Condon 
Case 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  ALVIN  E.  O'KONSKI 

or  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  8.  1948 

Mr.  OTCONSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  re- 
cent controversy  between  the  Committee 
on  Un-Anaerlcan  Activities  and  Dr.  Ed- 
ward U.  Condon  are  of  grave  concern  to 
every  loyal  American.  This  controversy 
Is  a  double-edged  sword,  so  to  speak. 
That  Dr.  Condon  has  been  flippant  about 
his  association  is  commonly  known. 
That  the  Committee  on  Un-American 
Activities  leaped  before  it  had  needed 
evidence  is  also  known. 

About  the  most  worthy  articles  I  have 
read  on  this  subject  appeared  in  the  Mil- 
waukee Journal,  the  leading  newspaper 
in  Wisconsin.  These  two  articles  ex- 
press the  sentiments  of  all  good  loyal 
Americans,  and  under  unanimous  con- 
sent. I  include  them  in  the  Record. 

WHAT  DR.  CONDON  FOBCOT 

In  connection  with  our  effort  to  analyze 
the  Thomas  Un-American  Activities  SulKom- 
mlttee  report  on  Dr.  Condon  as  thoroughly 
as  we  could,  we  tried  to  check  up  on  whether 
the  American-Soviet  Science  Society  is  a 
Communist-front  organization.  The  sub- 
committee repxsrt  says  that  It  Is.  Dr.  Con- 
don was  on  the  executive  committee  of  that 
society  and  the  subcommittee  says  he  used 
his  influence  to  get  subordinates  in  the  Fed- 


eral Bureau  of  Standards  to  Join  the  organi- 
sation. 

The  evidence  that  we  were  able  to  get  on 
the  American -Soviet  Science  Society  certainly 
is  not  conclusive.  The  society  got  fxmds 
from  the  Hockefeller  Foundation  in  1946  and 
has  received  other  tributes  to  Its  resp>ecta- 
blllty.  On  the  other  hand,  one  reliable  source 
accused  the  society  of  perpetrating  varloua 
scientific  hoaxes  and  of  trying  to  give  Rus- 
sian BclentisU  credit  to  which  they  were  not 
entlUed. 

The  society  has  had  the  names  of  many 
distinguished  American  scientists,  of  whose 
loyalty  there  can  be  no  doubt,  on  Its  roster. 
One  observer  commented,  however,  that  If  a 
Communist-front  organization  14  going  to  be 
of  any  real  use  to  Communists  here  or  abroad, 
it  must  keep  up  the  appearance  of  respect- 
abUlty.  It  Is  an  old  Communist  trick  to  lure 
sincere  and  innocent  persons  into  Jui  organi- 
zation with  a  deceptive  title  and  an  osten- 
sibly proper  purpose — to  flatter  these  Inno- 
cenu  with  honor  and  attention  so  that  their 
prestige  will  help  cover  up  the  true  nature  of 
the  outfit. 

The  American-Soviet- Science  Society  may 
be  innocent  of  subversive  activity  or  Intent. 
But  Dr.  Condon's  case  shows  how  easily  a 
man  of  apparently  high  reputation  and  abil- 
ity may  injure  his  reputation  and  impair 
his  own  effectiveness  by  carelessness  in  his 
affiliations  and  associations.  When  a  man 
has  brought  honor. to  his  name,  his  very 
prestige  brings  with  it  great  responsibility 
to  those  who  respect  him.  His  words  and 
his  example  bear  weight.  When  he  lends 
his  name  to  a  cause  or  gives  his  friendship 
to  an  Individual  he  Influences  many  others 
to  approve  the  cause  or  the  individual  with- 
out Investigation. 

There's  an  Important  warning  here.  then, 
for  all  persons  who  assume  position  of  Influ- 
ence and  leadership,  even  in  highly  restricted 
and  specialized  flclds.  There  Is  a  warning 
here  also  for  Americans  who  are  prone  to 
follow  the  leader  blindly,  without  flndlng 
out  where  he  Is  trying  to  lead  them  and 
whether  he  knows  the  way^ 

CONDON    CASI,    AN    ATOM    BOMB 

It  Is  pretty  hard  to  tell  yet  who  was  hurt 
most  and  how  severely  when  the  House  Un- 
American  Activities  Subcommittee  touched 
off  Its  bomb  under  Dr.  Edward  U.  Condon, 
Director  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Standards. 
The  smoke  hasn't  all  cleared  and  the  casual- 
ties haven't  been  counted. 

In  substance,  the  subcommittee  condemned 
Dr.  Condon  as  either  a  knave  or  a  fool.  It 
branded  him  the  "weakest  link  In  our  atomic 
security."  And,  by  very  pointed  Innuendo 
at  least,  it  implied  that  he  has  been  "play- 
ing Stalin's  game"  and  having  possible  con- 
nections with  an  "espionage  ring." 

Having  thus  convicted  Dr.  Condon,  the 
subcommittee  suggested  that  It  Is  now  up  to 
him.  the  Commerce  Department,  and  Presi- 
dent Truman  to  prove  that  the  charges  are 
false.  That  is  a  rather  unusual  order  of 
procedure. 

Within  a  matter  of  hours  It  developed  that 
the  committee  had  not  obtained  all  available 
Information  concerning  the  Investigation 
conducted  by  a  Department  of  Commerce  loy- 
alty board,  which  unanimously  cleared  Dr. 
Condon  of  disloyalty.  Subsequent  dis- 
patches indicate  that  the  subcommittee,  al- 
though quoting  many  paragraphs  from  a 
secret  FBI  report  to  show  that  Dr.  Condon 
consorted  with  persons  who  might  be  sus- 
pected of  Russian  sympathies,  failed  to  in- 
clude a  statement  from  the  same  FBI  report 
to  the  effect  that  no  evidence  of  disloyalty 
or  subversive  activities  had  been  discovered. 

Now  Chairman  Thomas  comments  that 
"the  committee  has  no  evidence  that  Dr. 
Condon  is  disloyal"  but  has  ampfe  evidence 
that  the  scientist  has  been  inexcusably  in- 


discreet. That  Is  bad  enough  and  may  b« 
grounds  for  removal.  But  it  is  certainly  a 
long  way  short  of  treasonable  activities  im- 
plied In  the  report  publicized  by  the  sub- 
committee. 

It  is  vital  to  the  security  of  this  nation.  In 
the  present  state  of  world  affairs,  that  every 
untrustworthy  person  be  removed  from  any 
government  post  where  he  could  imperii 
American  Interests.  Regardless  of  suspicion, 
doubt,  or  sympathy,  the  cjise  of  Dr.  Condon 
should  be  thoroughly  sifted.  If  the  com- 
mittee. In  spite  of  Its  blunders  and  apparent 
bias,  has  here  exposed  a  case  where  a  gov- 
ernment official  has  carelessly  disregarded 
discretion  or  responsibility,  the  committee 
deserves  commendation. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  it  Is  flnally  shown 
that  the  committee  acted  prematurely  and 
Irresponsibly,  without  due  search  and  re- 
gard for  available  facts,  or  If  It  Is  shown  that 
facts  known  to  the  subcommittee  were  sup- 
pressed or  distorted  to  bolster  the  case 
against  Dr.  Condon,  infinite  harm  has  been 
done.  That  would  only  aid  those  who  con- 
sistently cry  "witch  hunt"  to  every  effort  at 
exposing  Communists  and  Communist  sym- 
pathizers. Sloppy  work  on  the  part  of  the 
committee  would  play  directly  Into  the  hands 
of  the  very  people  the  committee  Is  trying  to 
combat. 

Dr.  Condon,  by  the  associations  he  has  not 
denied,  certainly  set  himself  up  as  a  very 
foolish  man.  We  believe  that  this  foolish- 
ness, plus  the  publicity  given  the  whole 
affair,  has  destroyed  his  usefulness  as  a  pub- 
lic employee.  He  ought  to  resign  and  go  into 
private  work.  This  Is  true  on  the  bafls  of 
his  own  actions,  regardless  of  errors  the  com- 
mittee may  have  made. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  way  the  subcom- 
mittee handled  the  matter  has  placed  It  un- 
der a  cloud  too.  The  un-American  activities 
committee  Is  now  asking  for  greater  cums 
for  continued  Inquiries.  If  It  Is  to  do  the 
Important  work  of  combating  Communist 
Infiltration,  then  It  must  do  the  Job  In  ways 
that  are  above  question  and  are  always  de- 
fensible In  fact. 


Poor  loTestment 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  F.  RICH 

or  PINNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  8,  1948 

Mr.  RICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I 
include  the  following  editorial  from  the 
Gazette  and  Bulletin,  Williamsport/Pa., 
of  March  5,  1948: 

POOR  INVESTMENT 

Only  very  foolish  persons  would  continue 
to  Invest  their  money  In  a  business  year  after 
year  if  it  cost  them  money  Instead  of  earned 
money  for  them.  The  American  people  are 
not  regarded  as  foolish,  yet  for  the  past  14 
yeaie  they,  through  the  Federal  Goverrunent. 
have  been  doing  that  very  thing  In  TVA. 
What's  more.  President  Truman  now  wants 
$4,000,000  more  to  sjart  a  project  that  will 
cost  $54,000,000  before  being  completed. 

Government  propaganda  would  have  us  be- 
lieve that  TVA  Is  a  wonderful  thing  and 
should  be  expanded.  It  Is  supposed  to  be 
so  much  better  than  the  business  managed 
power  companies.  In  painting  such  glowing 
pictures  of  the  TVA  the  propagandists  are 
careful  to  avoid  reference  to  the  financial 
background.  They  tell  about  TVA  rates  be- 
ing lower  than  those  of  the  electric  industry. 
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Antilyvchinf  Bill 


EXT^SION  OP  REMARKS 
or 


HENDERSON  UNHAM 


or  csoaciA 


IN  THE  1  lOUSE  OP  REPRBSENTATTVES 

Monday.  March  S.  1948 


Mr.   Speaker,   along 

(^tension  of  my  own  remarks. 

an  editorial  which  first 

i(ome  days  ago  in  the  Washing- 

Thls  splendid  editorial  was 

he  AUanto  Journal.    It  is  this 

eotmunted  upon  In 

Journal  that  I  am  having 

of  the  RxcoRo. 

atements  of  the  Post  are  so 

conclusions  so  inescapable 

the  Republican  Members  of 

will  read  them  and  profit 


TRS  AJrrn  TNCBXMO  MIX  IB  A  rSAXTD  AMD  A 


of  the  American  prcaa  la  more 
than  the  Washington  Poet. 
i  the  Poet  la  honest  and 
apcaka  Ita  well-Informed  mind. 
of  the  partlaanahlp  of  politics. 
Jy  liberal  In  Ita  economic  and 
ng  and  haa  taken  an  Important 
governmental  reforms  and  ad- 
of  the  past  15  years.  But  the 
docUe  dupe  of  the  tricksters  of 
ipetr  achemea  to  win  votca  by  ap- 
and  prejudice  and  racial 
itlmenta  and  emotions.  Pub- 
Capital,  amid  the  tides  and 
of  the  atream  of  Government. 
to  discern  the  phonies  of 
md  does  not  fall  to  take  ad- 
t«  eapeclal  opportunltlea. 


Igiorance 


poiltlon 


The  Poet  brands  the  Case  antllynchlng  bill 
a  fraud  and  a  menace  In  an  editorial  pub- 
llahed  March  a.  We  reprint  the  article  here- 
with and  commend  It  to  our  readers  as  the 
best  analysU  yet  made  of  the  sorry  sop  dUbed 
out  to  the  Negro  voters  of  the  so-called 
doubtful  States: 

"Fifty  yeara  ago  lynching  was  a  grave  prob- 
lem In  the  United  8Utea.  All  during  the 
109O's  mob  murders  were  about  as  common 
as  gang  slaylngs  became  In  the  1930's.  In 
the  slixglryear  of  1892  a  total  of  225  persons 
met  death  at  the  hands  of  murderers  con- 
spiring among  themselves  to  take  the  law 
Into  their  own  hands.  One  hundred  of  the 
victims  were  white  men.  Lynching  has  l>een 
by  no  means  confined  to  the  colored  race. 
Indeed,  it  was  the  customary  method  of  In- 
flicting punishment  on  horse  thieves  and 
cattle  rustlers  In  the  early  days  of  the  West. 
Since  the  1920*8.  however,  the  number  of 
white  men  lynched  has  been  negligible,  and 
last  year  the  Tuskegee  inatltute  recorded  only 
one  lynching  of  a  Negro. 

"It  is  a  sorry  anachronism  that  ]ttst  as  the 
Southern  States  have  almost  completed  the 
Job  of  wiping  out  this  disgusting  crime  Con- 
greas  should  be  considering  a  bin  to  make 
the  preventing  of  lynching  a  Federal  respon- 
sibility. Half  a  century  ago  the  uae  of  Fed- 
eral power  against  lynchers  might  have  been 
Justlfled  by  the  tragic  failure  of  the  States 
to  protect  their  citizens.  Now  most  of  the 
Statee  have  completely  mastered  the  prob- 
lem without  any  help  from  Washington,  and 
we  doubt  that  the  Case  antllynchlng  bill 
would  add  In  any  way  to  the  safety  of  citizens. 

"This  measure,  which  Is  about  to  t>e  pushed 
through  the  House  of  Representatives,  would 
transfer  to  the  Federal  courts  the  prosecu- 
tion of  lynchers  and  of  local  offlclala  falling 
to  protect  prisoners  or  to  move  against  mot>e 
after  a  lynching  has  occiirred.  But  trials 
wovild  stUl  be  held  before  local  Juries,  and 
It  la  probable  that  resentment  against  Fed- 
enl  Intervention  would  complicate  instead 
at  easing  the  problem  of  securing  convictions 
of  accuaed  mobster*.  To  be  sure;  there  la 
another  provision  In  the  Case  bill  making 
every  county,  town,  and  other  governmental 
subdivision  responsible  for  any  lynching  la 
Its  Jurisdiction.  But  this  resort  to  the 
despicable  doctrine  of  mass  guilt  because  of 
the  area  IfMrhlch  one  happena  to  live  Is  so 
repugnant  to  democratic  principles  as  to 
make  the  bill  unpalatable  to  thetiaands  who 
are  devoted  to  civil  rlghu  In  the  North  aa  well 
as  the  South. 

"We  cannot  help  thinking  that  this  votc- 
catchlng  venture  haa  no  place  in  the  present 
aeaalon  of  Congreea.  Ita  effect  U  to  arouse 
animosities  at  a  time  when  there  Is  urgent 
need  for  national  unity.  The  lynching  men- 
ace has  already  l>een  put  down,  and  we  troat 
that  the  last  vestige  ef  it  will  soon  disappear. 
Our  problem  today  Is  the  rise  of  a  tyranny 
that  aeeka  to  destroy  all  clvfl  rlghU.  whether 
protected  by  State  or  FMeral  law  In  the 
face  of  that  menace  we  need  to  be  mobilising 
our  strength — not  to  be  opening  old  eorea  or 
fr-.tterlng  away  energies  on  problems  that 
have  already  been  solved." 


Poital  Employees 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WALTER  E.  BREHM 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUBE  OP  REPRBSENTATTVES 

Monday.  March  8.  1948 

Mr.   BREHM.     Mr.   Speaker.  I  hare 
•tated  publicly  many  tlmei  that  I  had 


never  known  or  worked  with  finer  pcc- 
ple  aa  a  whole  than  the  postal  employee!. 
I  have  also  publicly  stated  that  in  my 
opinion  no  group  of  people  were  rendei  - 
Ing  more  effective  and  efficient  service 
with  less  remuneration  than  those  eir- 
ployed  In  the  postal  service.  The  at- 
tached editorial  from  the  Issue  of  the 
Zanesville  (Ohio)  Times-Recorder  cf 
March  3.  1948,  expresses  most  logically 
the  position  which  I  take  regarding  a  pay 
Increase  for  these  employees  and  I  de- 
sire herewith  to-^ubmit  it  as  part  of  the 
record  in  favor  of  pay -increase  legisla- 
tion: 

r&n  PLAT  roa  rm  UATLUAn 

The  efficiency  of  the  United  States  poetiil 
service  la  a  natter  of  concern  to  virtual;  y 
every  person  in  this  country.  That  etBcienc  y 
is  now  serlotiSly  threatened  becatise  of  tt.e 
shamefully  low  pay  of  the  poatal  employees. 
They  deserve  better  treatment  not  only  ca 
this  ground  but  aa  a  matter  of  plain  Justice. 

These  employees  make  up  a  group  of  faitli- 
fui  workers  who  iiave  patiently  borne  the  mi- 
falmeas  in  pay.  They  are  not  tixreatenlng 
to  strike  and  could  not  consider  that  alterna- 
tive. But  there  is  a  limit  to  auman  en- 
durance and  the  clear  fact  la  they  cannit 
meet  their  living  coata  under  the  present  con- 
ditions. The  morale  of  the  service  Is  being 
undermined  and  there  la  Increasing  dlfl- 
culty  in  the  enlistment  of  efBctent  workera 
into  the  service. 

Since  last  or  since  the  start  of  the  rise  n 
Uvlng  costs  the  postal  employees  have  r*- 
cetved  total  pay  Increaeea  of  only  about  :i5 
percent.  In  that  time  the  pay  of  industria 
workers  has  been  Just  about  doubled,  while 
national  Income,  industrial  profits,  farm  in- 
come, and  the  >lke  have  increaaed  still  more. 
The  last  pay  advance  for  the  postal  workers 
was  more  than  2  yean  ago.  At  that  time  the 
Aaoelated  Preaa  whoieaale  price  index  of  (5 
basic  commodities  stood  at  lesa  than  113  wlh 
100  as  the  1926  average.  On  the  latest  r;- 
port  adjusted  to  the  recent  price  declinta, 
this  Index  stood  at  approximately  186. 

In  this  period  of  rapid  living  cost  advance 
the  postal  employees  have  gained  nothing. 
The  situation  haa  produced  bUls  In  both  tUt 
Senate  and  the  House  which  are  designed  to 
remove  the  Injustice  to  a  fair  extent.  Under 
theae  meastirea  the  numerotia  dasslflcatlau 
of  the  employees  and  their  pay  would  lie 
given  consideration.  If  no  other  workable 
method  can  be  fotind  there  ought  to  be  socie 
adjustment  in  poatal  rates  to  provide  Uie 
funds  for  this  urgently  needed  compensi- 
tlon.  • 

The  responslbUlty  for  tbU  action  falls  upon 
Congress.  It  can  maintain  the  efOclency  of 
thla  service  to  the  public  and  will  be  held 
accounuble  If  nothing  is  done.  It  ahould  get 
busy  and  deal  jnsUy  with  a  neglected  group 
of  public  aerranta. 


Qril  Serrkt  Retirement  Act 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  W.  HESELTON 

or  MaaaacBoarrra 

IN  THE  HOUn  OP  RIPRESEITATIVES 

Monday.  March  {,  1948 

Mr.  HESELTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  granted.  I  extend  the  second  In- 
•tallment  of  the  article  written  by  Jeriy 
BSutti  with  reference  to  the  new  Civil 
Service  ReUrement  Act    It  follows: 

When  we  have  a  case  in  which  some  part  of 
the  employee's  Federal  eareer  was  in  work  ftr 
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which  no  deductions  were  made  for  retire- 
ment purposes  that  person's  annuity  wUl 
naturally  be  somewhat  lower  than  that  of 
the  person  who  has  made  all  required 
deposits. 

The  individual  who  is  short  on  paid-up 
service,  however,  can  correct  that  situation 
by  making  a  deposit  In  the  fund.  The  pay- 
ment required  will  consist  of  the  proper 
amount  of  deductions  with  Interest. 

It  used  to  be  very  difficult  to  compute  the 
annuity  earned  by  a  person  who  had  a  mixed 
service  ccnslBtlng  of  periods  when  he  did  not 
contribute  to  the  retirement  fund,  and  when 
he  did  contribute  to  the  fund.  Now.  that 
computation,  too.  Is  much  easier.  We  com- 
pute the  annuity  which  the  person  would 
have  been  entitled  to  if  all  his  service  since 
August  1.  1920.  had  been  covered  by  deduc- 
tions, and  then  reduce  that  figure  by  one- 
tenth  of  the  amount  of  the  required  payment. 

That  Isn't  as  complicated  as  it  sounds. 
Here  Is  an  example  of  how  It  works : 

Example:  Average  salary  for  best  5  years 
is  S3. coo.  30  years'  service,  but  no  deductions 
taken  during  six  of  those  years;  assuming 
that  a  $400  deposit  In  the  fund  is  required  to 
get  full  service  credit. 

Take  1  percent  of  the  salary $30 

Add  125 25 


55 


Multiply  by  years  of  service X30 

Full  annuity 1.650 

Leas  A  of  $400 -40 


Annuity 1.610 

The  deposit  needed  to  cover  past  service 
for  which  no  deductions  were  made  will  be 
the  original  percentage  deduction  of  salary 
(2'2,  3 ',2.  5  or  6  percent,  depending  on  when 
the  service  occurred),  plus  the  Interest 
thereon. 

The  new  law  requires  that  any  person  re- 
tiring In  the  future  who  has  taken  a  refund  at 
any  time  In  his  career  and  has  not  redeposlted 
the  money  In  the  fund  since  his  return  to  a 
Job  under  the  Retirement  Act.  must  make 
this  payment,  with  Interest,  before  he  can 
l>e  given  credit  for  that  earlier  service.  The 
following  Illustrates  the  effect  of  not  re- 
depoeltlng  a  refund: 

Example:  Average  salary  for  best  5  years 
Is  $3,000;  30  years'  service,  but  person  took 
a  refund  for  nine  of  these  years,  and  did  not 
repay  the  money  to  the  fund: 

Take  1  percent  of  the  salary $30 

Add  $25 ^-^^^ 25 


Multiply  by  21  ye 


55 
X2i 


Annuity L 1,  155 

Veterans  should  reep  In  mind  when  figur- 
ing their  retirement  Income  that  they  need 
not  make  any  payment  to  the  fund  to  receive 
full  credit  for  their  military  service.  All 
military  time  Is  computed  according  to  the 
basic  formula  Just  as  though  salary  deduc- 
tions had  been  made  for  that  period  of  their 
Federal  service.  In  figuring  the  best  5-year 
annual  salary,  the  military  pay  rate  can  be 
used  If  desired.  Persons  carried  on  leave  or 
furlough  from  Federal  civilian  Jobs  during 
military  duty  can  apply  either  the  military 
rate  or  the  civilian  rate. 

There  Is  one  qualification,  covering  all 
annuities:  In  any  case,  the  annuity  may  not 
exceed  80  percent  of  the  average  salary  for 
thejilghest  five  consecutive  years  of  service. 
^^iSfthls  rule,  of  course,  we  are  considering  the 
rel^Brt^r  annuity  earned  by  pay-roll  deductions 
(and  deposits,,  and  not  the  extra  annuity 
which  can  be  purchased  by  voluntary  contrlf 
butlons  to  the  fund. 

ANNXnTY  IN   55-30  CASES 

Lets  consider  for  a  u'rute  liiose  p<?ople 
who  leave  the  service  prior  to  the  usual  re- 
tirement age  and  take  a  reduced  annuity. 

This  refers  to  the  30-year  workers  who  de- 
cide to  retire  imder  the  age  55  option.    These 


folks  get  a  break  under  the  new  conditions; 
the  amount  of  reduction  from  a  full  annuity 
will  not  be  as  great  in  the  future  as  in  the 
past. 

What  we  do  In  these  cases  Is  figure  the 
regular  annuity,  using  the  basic  formula,  and 
then  cut  it  down.  For  the  30-year  man  who 
retires  any  time  from  age  55  to  age  60,  we  fig- 
ure his  normal  annuity  smd  then  reduce  It 
at  the  rate  of  one-fourth  of  1  percent  for  each 
full  month  (3  percent  f6r  each  full  year)  he 
Is  under  age  60.  s 

Formula  for  getting  jthe  reduced  annuity 
in  55-30  cases. 

Example:  Age  55;  ttie  full  annuity,  com- 
puted from  the  basic  formula,  is  $2,000. 

From  the  full  annuity $2,000 

Deduct  15  percent  (3  percent  per  year 

for  5  years  under  age  60) 300 

Reduced  annuity 1,700 

The  foregoing  formula  Is  used  also  In  com- 
puting the  reduced  annuity  payable  to  an 
employee  with  25  or  more  years  ol  service  who 
Is  Involuntarily  separated  from  the  rolls  af- 
ter April  1.  1948,  not  for  cause  or  on  cliarges 
of  misconduct  or  delinquency.  The  annuity 
In  such  case  starU  Immediately  upon  sepa- 
ration, regardless  of  the  age  of  the  employee. 
The  rate  of  reduction  from  a  full  annuity  is 
the  same  as  In  a  55-30  case  (3  percent  per 
year  under  age  60). 

The  annuities  of  persons  with  25  or  more 
years  of  service  who  left  the  rolls,  as  described 
above,  between  June  30,  1947,  and  April  I 
this  year  will  be  computed  as  under  all  the 
old  retirement  provisions  except  for  thU  one 
point:  Their  basic  annuities  will  be  com- 
puted as  In  the  past,  and  then  the  new  plan 
of  3  percent  per  year  reduction  for  age  under 
60  win  be  applied  to  get  the  reduced  annuity 
payable. 

PEESONS  EEPAEATEB  AFTER  APBH,    1.    194  8 

Employees  with  five  or  more  years  of  civil- 
ian service  who  are  separated  after  the  effec- 
tive date  of  the  new  law  and  before  they  at- 
tain the  full  or  optional  retirement  age,  will 
be  entitled  to  an  annuity  at  age  62  computed 
on  the  basis  of  the  new  formula.  If  such  an 
employee  takes  a  refund,  this  disconlinued 
service  annuity  is  forfeited,  as  stated  earlier 
in  this  pamphlet. 

The  Langer-Chavez-Stevenson  Act  does  not 
allow  us  to  compute  aftnultles  vmder  the 
new,  more  liberal  plan  for  those  employees 
with  five  or  more  years  of  service  who  are 
separated  from  the  rolls  between  January 
24.  1942  (the  act  of  that  date  added  the  dis- 
continued service  annuity  provlElon  to  the 
retirement  program)  and  the  eflective  date 
of  this  act.  Persons  in  this  category  retain 
the  rights  and  benefits  offered  under  the  old 
law. 

Among  the  interesting  features  of  the 
Langer-Chavez-Stevenson  Act  are  the  new 
survivorship  benefits.  The  old  'forfeiture" 
and  "Joint  and  survivorship"  retirement 
plans  are  out;  we  have  in  their  stead  two 
survivorship  principles  under  the  new  law 
which  we  call  the  "Joint-aud-survlvorshlp 
options".  The  first  Is  limited  to  husbands, 
and  the  second  la  open  to  any  unmarried 
employee.  An  employee  is  not  allowed  to 
decide  which  option  he  wants  to  use  until 
he  retires,  so  for  most  members  of  our  sys- 
tem there  is  plenty  of  time  to  think  this  over. 

HUSBAND'S  OPTION 

Let's  take  up  the  husband's  special  benefit 
first;  we  can  call  this  "Option  l".  We  have 
a  married  man — a  retiring  employee — and 
he  wants  to  provide  security  for  his  wife 
after  he  dies.  By  taking  this  Option  1  he 
will  receive  90  percent  of  the  regular  full 
annuity  to  which  he  is  entitled,  less  three- 
fourttis  of  1  percent  for  each  full  year  (if 
any)  his  wife  is  under  age  60  at  the  time  the 
husband  retires. 

In  the  case  of  a  wife  who  is  47.  but  not 
yet  48,  when  her  husband  retlj-es.  for  ex- 
ample, this  dlfference-ln-age  reduction  will 


result  in  the  retirW  man's  getting  an  In- 
come amounting  to  81  percent  of  a  full  an- 
nuity (wlilch  is  the  initial  90-percent  rate 
reduced  by  three-fourth*-  of  1  percent  an- 
nually for  12  full  years),  and  the  wife's  get- 
ting a  survivorship  annuity  equal  to  50  per- 
cent of  the  full  annuity  beginning  at  her 
age  50.  Her  payments  start  Immediately 
upon  the  husband  s  death  If  she  has  already 
reached  50  when  he  passes  on.  This  an- 
nuity to  the  widow  will  be  paid  until  hfcr 
death  or  remarriage. 

In  connection  with  this  proposition  of  re- 
ducing the  retired  man's  annuity  accordmg 
to  the  wife's  age,  there  is  a  section  In  the 
new  law  that  says  the  man's  reduced  an- 
nuity will  in  no  case  be  under  75  percent 
of  a  full  annuity. 

The  Option  1  arrangement  Is  available  to 
married  males  retlrmg  under  any  plan  (in- 
cluding those  Involuntarily  separated  after 
25  years)  except  the  annuity  plan  based  on 
discontinued  service  after  five  or  more  yeara 
of  employment. 


Taft-Hartley  Act 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALVIN  E.  O'KONSKI 

OF   WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  8.  1948 

Mr.  O'KONSJC.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  radio  broad- 
cast by  George  E.  Reedy: 

When  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  finally  became 
law.' many  people  hoped  It  would  solve  at 
least  the  worst  union  problems.  But  a  series 
of  hearings  by  a  House  Labor  Sut>committee 
reveals  that  practically  nothing  has  been 
done  on  a  major  Issue. 

It  is  the  complicated  question  of  the  Juris- 
dictional strike.  It  Is  doubtful  whether  any 
other  labor  practice  lias  done  more  to  annoy 
the  general  public.  Th<|  Jurisdictional  strike 
has  always  seemed  indefensible  to  the  man 
In  the  street. 

This  kind  of  dispute  is  not  between  a  union 
and  an  employer  over  wages  and  working 
conditions.  It  is  simply  a  fight  between  two 
unions  over  which  will  have  control  of  the 
workers.  The  employer  usually  has  nothing 
to  do  with  It. 

The  particular  Jurisdictional  strike  that  the 
subcommittee  is  Investigating  has  been  go- 
ing on  for  17  monttis.  It  involves  an  argu- 
ment in  Hollywood  over  who  will  make  the 
stage  props  for  movie  productions. 

The  strike  Involves  well  over  40  unions, 
most  of  them  affiliated  with  the  A.  F.  of  L. 
The  majority  are  united  against  one  organl- 
zatlon-wlth  the  lengthy  title  "The  Interna- 
tional Alliance  of  Theatrical  Stage  Em- 
ployees." 

The  argument  began  in  September  1948. 
Within  a  few  weeks,  most  of  the  unions 
found  themselves  on  the  outside  looking  in 
at  the  stage  hands.  The  result  was  a  pro- 
longed strike  that  resulted  in  losses  for 
everybody. 

The  subcommittee  hearing  hasn't  shed  any 
particularly  new  light  on  the  situation.  The 
stage  hands  claim  that  their  rivals — banded 
together  in  an  outfit  called  the  Conference 
of  Studio  Unions — are  dominated  by  Com- 
munists. 

The  Conference  unions  claims  that  the 
stage  hands  hav^  remained  in  the  studios 
only  by  an  undercover  deal  with  the  pro- 
ducers. Solomon  himself,  in  all  his  glory, 
would  be  unable  to  make  a  confident  de- 
cision on  either  charge. 

But  one  thing  is  certain:  For  17  months, 
thousands  of  skilled  workers  have  been  walk- 
ing the  streets  of  Los  Angeles  without  a  Job. 
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Tester  lay,  Voda j,  and  Tt>inorrow  in 
Vocational  Education 


^SION  OF  REMAl.KS 
or 

.  GEORGE  B.  SCHY/ABE 


or    OKULHOMA 


\ 


HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATrVES 


i  londay,  March  8.  1948 

Mr.  SCHWABE  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
Speaker,  n  connection  with  the  agitation 
and  pressure  that  is  being  brought  to 
bear  upoi  i  Congress  for  the  enactment  of 
a  law  to  provide  Federal  fimds.  for  aid 
to  educa  Ion.  I  think  there  are  two  or 
three  considerations  that  should  chal- 
lenge ou:    attention.' 

In  the  irst  place,  pressure  groups  have 
been  orgs  nized  and  propaganda  has  been 
Inspired  i  nd  broadcast  among^he  Mem- 
bers of  Cangre.ss  in  an  attempi  to  force 
us  to  vot  i  for  Federal  aid  to  education. 
Some  ba  «  even  written  letters  threat- 
tadog  to  mitt  and  work  against  the  re- 
election c  f  the  present  Members  of  Coh- 
gres5.  urless  we  support  the  pending 
raeasuies  Of  course,  such  letters  are 
beneath  ;he  dignity  of  what  we  have 
a  right  1 3  expect  of  the  teaching  pro- 


As    one    who    comes    from    a 


family  of  school  teachers  in  the  humblest 
positions  In  the  grade  schools  to  col- 
lie professors,  I  am  Interested  In  the 
welfare  o '.  the  teachers  and  the  best  In- 
terests of  oiu*  public  school  system.  I  am 
sure  that  It  is  difficult  in  these  times  of 
rgencles  for  ttoo&e  in  the  teaching 
prof  essioi  i  to  coostder  the  problenr  ob> 
Jectively.  Human  nature  is  prone  to  sug- 
gest the  "me"  In  all  relief  and  appro- 
priation iieasures.  But  the  high  stand- 
ing of  th ;  teaching  profession  demands 
that  othe  ■  considerations  transcend  per- 
sonal int(  rests  and  that  the  decision  be 
uqon    most    worthy    and    lofty 


based 
grounds 
Little  do 


I  think  that  those  among 


the  teacters  who  cherish  an  enviable 


reputation  for  leadership  will  inspire 
propaganda  or  be  instrumental,  directly 
or  Indirectly,  In  causing  organizations 
and  others  to  attempt  to  pressure  Con- 
gress to  pass  a  bill  that  will  mean  com- 
paratively little  in  dollars  and  cents  In 
the  way  of  an  Increase  in  salaries  to  the 
average  individual  teacher. 

Of  course,  there  are  implications  .in- 
volved, and  these  must  ba  recognized. 
li  the  program  is  in  keeping  with  our 
American  traditions  and  ideologies,  that 
is  one  thing.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  it 
Is  not  consistent  with  oux  American 
ideals,  of  local  self-government  of  cur 
public  schools,  or  at  most  with  their  man- 
agement and  control  by  th6  several 
St?.tes,  that  is  something  else. 

The  bt'st  thinkers  in  the  teaching  prb- 
fission  with  whom  I  have  di.scussed  this 
proposal,  have  insisted  that  they  cannot 
conscientiou.sly  favor  any  program  that 
will  vest  in  the  Commissioner  of  Educa- 
tion of  the  United  States,  or  in  a  central 
authority  at  \^^ishington.  any  control  of 
our  public  .school  system.  They  have 
stated  further  that,  so  far  as  they  are 
concemeH:  they  have  used  every  effort 
to  avoid  such  a  possibility.  They  have 
referred  me,  in  almost  every  instance, 
to  our  program  of  providing  Federal 
funds  in  the  field  of  vocational  educa- 
tion. They  have  used  that  as  an  exnra- 
ple  and  apparently  it  is  to  them  sutB- 
cient  proof  of  tke  use  of  Federal  funds 
to  aid  our  public  schools  without  the 
possibility  of  losing  local  control. 

The  argument  has  been  persuasive,  but 
not  altogether  conclusive,  and  I  have  wit- 
nessed the  fact  that  in  practically  every 
Instance  where  Federal  funds  are  dis- 
tributed, the  local  units  of  government 
or  Individuals  or  groups  of  individuals, 
have  been  required  to  submit  to  some 
restrictions,  regulations,  and  dictation. 
Agreement  to  the  exercise  of  authority 
has  been  demanded  as  a  condition  prece- 
dent. In  other  words,  in  order  to  obtain 
the  Federal  funds,  almost  universally  It 
has  become  necessary  that  the  recipient 
do  or  abstain  from  doing  certain  things. 
This  is  tantamount  to  saying  that  our 
plan  of  action,  our  operations,  our  Indi- 
vidual programs  are  to  that  extent  dic- 
tated from  Washington.  It  is  another 
way  of  getting  the  people  to  submit  to 
crders.  regulations,  and  dictations  of 
men.  rather  than  to  laws  made  by  the 
representatives  of  the  people.  It  is  ever 
a  lurking  danger  and  should  be  a  suffl- 
cient  warning  to  all  of  us  in  the  consid- 
eration of  any  new  program,  which  in- 
volves a  wide  distribution  of  Federal 
funds,  the  taxpayers'  money,  that  has 
been  ccHeeted  ipto  tt>e  Treastiry  of  the 
United  States. 

The  shining  ex,ample  referred  to  by  the 
educators  in  the  field  of  vocational  train- 
ing should  be  explored.  In  this  connec- 
tion, I  have  recently  read  an  article 
which  appears  in  the  February  1948  edi- 
tion of  the  American  Vocational  Journal 
entitled  "Yesterday,  Today,  and  Tomor- 
row in  Vocational  Education."  This  arti- 
cle was  written  by  Mr.  C.  M.  Miller,  the 
director  of  the  Kansas  State  Board  for 
Vocational  Education,  who  has  served  as 
such  director  for  more  than  25  years  con- 
secutively, which  bespeaks  his  knowledge 
and  authority  on  the  subject  to  which  he 
has  addressed  himself. 


There  are  a  number  of  very  pung(nt 
statements  in  Mr.  Miller's  article.  In 
connection  with  the  audits  made  by  n  p- 
resentativcs  of  the  United  States  Con- 
missioner  of  Education,  in  order  to  estt  b- 
lish  entitlement  of  the  States  and  schools 
of  any  particular  State  for  participat  on 
in  vocational-education  funds.  Mr.  ^fil- 
ler  says : 

Audits  by  unsympathetic  .ludltors  can  re- 
sult In  Federal  control  and  domination  of  ihe 
most  damaging  lUnd. 

In  another  Instance,  Mr.  Miller  ob- 
serties: 

It'ls  no  secret  that  the  Commissioner  nas 
lost  no  opportunity  to  foment  chief  State 
school  ofBcers  and  other  school  administra- 
tors acralnst  the  plan  of  having  vocaticnal 
f'''""*'"'n  administered  and  supervised  by 
•s.  It  Is  no  secret  that  In  certain 
b'.ates  where  the  Commissioner  has  grea  est 
Influence  the  pattern  for  State  supervlf ion 
fellows  very  closely  the  plan  bis  ofJlce  ha« 
developed. 

I  quote  further  from  Mr.  Millor's 
article: 

It  Is  a  matter  of  common  knowlelg*  that 
more  money  was  appropriated  by  the  Ei^ht- 
leth  Congress  for  the. administration  of  V(<:a- 
ttonal  education  than  was  ever  apiP)roprli  ted 
before.  .  It  Is  no  secret  that  part  of  that  ap- 
propriation Is  being  used  for  purposes  that 
yield  no^dlvldencl*  to  the  admlnlstratlor  of 
vocational  education. 

In  .«:peaking  of  the  new.  plan  inau  :u- 
rated  in  the  OfiBce  of  the  Commissio  ler 
of  Education  In  his  article.  Mr.  Mi  ler 
says: 

The  new  plan  provides  for"  almost  comp  etc 
Federal  control  and  a  minimum  of  pro:e8- 
sional  service. 

It  Is  my  considered  Judgment,  and  tliat 
of  many  Members  cf  Congress  with  wh  om 
I  have  discussed  this  subject  that  Mr. 
Miller's  article  is  timely  and  should  be 
quoted  in  full  for  the  benefit  of  all  int?r- 
ested  in  vocational  education.  It  shews 
what  can  happen  and  what  he  says  lias 
happened  in  this  field,  simply  because, 
uncl'-r  the  law.  It  provides  for  appropria- 
tions of  Federal  funds  to  be  spent, in  the 
States,  and  those  given  th0  power  to  dis- 
tribute the  same,  exercise  authority  in 
directing  the  programs  in  which  the 
money  shall  be  used.  Hence,  I  quote  i  he 
entire  article,  as  follow?: 

TCSTtXnAT.   TOMT.    AKO  TOMOnOW    Of 
VOCATION  AL  IDTTCATION 

(By  C.  M  Miller,  director.  Kansas  8Ute  Bcud 
for  VocatlonaJ  Education) 

Your  commlttc«  conferred  on  me  a  gieat 
honor  when  it  invited  me  to  speak  to  you  this 
evening.  It  U  an  honor  no  man  would  de- 
spise, for  I  realize  with  you  that  the  Amerl  ran 
Vocational  Asaoclailon  Is  the  moat  effec  Ive 
organization  of  tu  kind  In  the  world.  It 
la  effective  and  strong  because  It  has  a  f  ro- 
gram  which  has  attracted  the  attention  and 
support  of  mUlions  of  friends,  many  of  whom 
are  themselves  members  of  great  organiza- 
tions and  see  the  value  of  a  sound  program 
of  vocattonal  education. 

When  a  surveyer  goes  forth  to  survev  a 
field  he  locates  a  marker  of  a  prevloua  sur- 
vey and  then  surveys  back  Just  far  enough 
to  get  his  direction  for  going  forward. 

I  ask,  therefore,  that  you  suffer  me  to  pa  jse 
briefly  to  nstmble  and  present  my  credrn- 
tislSr  for  DO  one  man  can  speak  itaeanl  ig- 
fully  concerning  these  matters  except  t  lat 
he  erect  for  himself  a  sort  of  sounding  bou-d 
of  experience  from  which  he  may  evaluate 
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the  past,  appreciate  the  present,  and  antici- 
pate the  future. 

It  happened  that  when  the  Smlth-Hughee 
Act  was  passed.  I  was  principal  of  one  of  our 
county  high  schools  and  responsible  for  the 
intellectual  and  vocational  development  of 
about  300  Kansas  farm  boys  and  girls  for  the 
complicated  business  of  living.  They  were 
somewhat  more  mature  than  average  high 
school  students,  and  I  had  a  sort  of  vague  and 
lU-deflned  Idea  that  the  traditional  school 
did  not  afford  what  they  needed.  It  cer- 
tainly did  not  afford  all  they  needed. 

It  was  natural,  therefore,  that  I  should  be 
in  the  first  meeting  of  high  school  princi- 
pals called  together  at  the  State  capltol  to 
make  plans  for  Implementing  the  new  voca- 
tional act.  and  my  school  was  one  of  the 
very  first  approved.  It  Is  stUl  the  biggest 
little  high  school  In  our  State. 

A  few  years  later  the  State  board  for  voca- 
tional education  was  looking  for  someone  to 
serve  as  State  director  of  the  sickly  and  ema- 
ciated little  program  of  vocational  education. 
They  gave  me  the  job  until  they  could  find 
someone,  and  many  of  my  friends  went  Into 
mourning.  They  thought  I  had  let  down  my 
net  on  the  wrong  side  of  the  boat.  That  was 
25  years,  6  months,  and  15  days  ago,  and  they 
haven't  found  anyone  yet,  unless  It  has  hap- 
pened since  I  left  home.  I  relate  this  bit  of 
personal  history  to  bring  to  your  attention 
the  fact  that  I  have  seen  vocational  education 
grow  from  middle  or  late  Infancy  through 
adolescence  and  come  Into  adulthood. 

We  are  assembled  here  to  the  end  that  In 
adulthood  vocational  education  may  grow 
more  robust,  more  vigorous,  and  more  useful. 
When  the  Smith-Hughes  Act  was  passed 
there  were,  and  are,  three  great  teacher- 
training  Institutions  In  this  country.  One  Is 
on  the  west  coast,  one  on  the  east  coast,  and 
one  In  about  the  middle.  All  of  them  were, 
and  are.  doing  a  good  Job  of  training  teach- 
ers for  the  schools  of  this  country.  All  of 
them  had  dreamed  of  a  day  when  there  would 
be  Federal  money  available  for  the  training 
of  teachers,  for  they  recognized,  as  many  of 
us  did.  and  still  do.  that  Inadequately  trained 
teachers  Is  a  weak  link  In  our  educational 
system. 

Accordingly  they  looked  upon  the  Smith- 
Hughes  Act  as  a  partial  answer  to  their  pray- 
era.  Here  was  Federal  money  for  the  train- 
ing of  teachers,  and,  of  course,  they  expected 
a  large  share  of  It,  for  weren't  they  recog- 
nized as  the  outstanding  teacher-training  In- 
stitutions m  this  country? 

But  when  the  law  was  Interpreted  they 
found  that  It  was  available  only  to  schools 
"under  prubllc  supervision  and  control." 
They  did  not  qualify,  and  here  was  a  dis- 
heartening blow.  And  as  If  to  add  Insult  to 
injury,  they  had  to  see  a  great  part  of  the 
money  apportioned  to  land-grant  colleges, 
and  land-grant  colleges  in  that  day  were  not 
considered  educationally  respectable  In  the 
area  of  teacher  training.  To  these  great  and 
'  Justly  proud  Institutions  that  was  heresy  of 
the  highest  order.  That  was  academic  worm- 
wood and  gall. 

Small  wonder,  then,  that  no  help  or  en- 
couragement for  vocational  education  has 
come  out  of  those  great  Institutions.  Small 
wonder  that  school  administrators  who 
come  under  the  influence  of  these  Institu- 
tions are  exposed  to  a  negative  attitude 
toward  vocational  education. 

There  may  be  some  who  will  feel  that 
my  reference  to  these  institutions  Is  petty 
complaining.  To  any  who  may  feel  so  I 
can  only  say  you  have  not  followed  ac- 
curately and  understandlngly  the  develop- 
ment of  vocational  education  In  this  coun- 
try. What  I  relate  concerning  them  Is  a 
very  practical  situation  that  has  persisted 
through  the  years,  and  our  most  severe  and 
persistent  critics  have  come  out  of  these 
Institutions. 

We  in  vocational  education  do  not  resent 
the  attitude  of  these  Institutions.  Indeed, 
we  believe  they  may  have  served  the  total 


cause  of  education  more  effectively  than  If 
they  had  welcomed  the  arrival  of  vocational 
education  with  wide  oi>en  arms.  They  have 
caused  vocational  education  to  Justify  Its 
every  step.  And  any  new  Idea  or  program 
that  affects  so  Intimately  the  lives  of  as 
many  people  as  are  affected  by  vocatl<jnal 
^ucatlon  should  be  required  to  Jtistlf y  Itself, 
^rthermore,  our  critics  served  us  well,  for 
iney  have  cemented  us  together  in  a  com- 
mon cause. 

We  In  vocational  education  hasten  to  say 
that  In  spite  of  this  negative  Influence,  a 
great  majority  of  school  administrators  have 
thrown  the  weight  of  their  positions  and 
Influence  and  resources  without  reservation 
Into  the  development  of  vocational  educa- 
tion to  serve  the  needs  of  their  communi- 
ties and  of  the  country.  To  these  we  find 
it  difficult  to  adequately  express  our  ap- 
preciation. Vocational  education  could  not 
have  developed  without  their  help.  Even 
as  well  established  as  It  Is,  It  cannot  survive 
or  develop  further  without  their  suppHjrt. 
and  we  cavet  that  support. 

But,  as  was  the  case  of  Antonio  Stradl- 
varius,  who  said.  "God  could  not  have  made 
Stradivari  violins  without  Antonio."  these 
same  fine  school  administrators  could  not 
have  developed  a  sound  prograiti  of  voca- 
tional education  without  men  and  women 
especially  trained  in  the  many  areas  of  vo- 
cational education.  It  consists  of, several 
rather  highly  specialized  fields  and  cannot 
function  except  under  the  administration 
and  supervision  of  specialists. 

School  administrators  are  calli'd  upon  to 
deal  with  a  great  variety  of  probl'jms.  Their 
training  and  their  experience  are  of  neces- 
sity too  general  to  deal  with  the  s|)eclal  prob- 
lems In  any  area  of  education.  Including  vo- 
cational education. 

A  chool  administrator  finds  It  uneasy  go- 
ing, for  Instance,  when  called  upon  to  make 
the  necessary  arrangements  with  labor  and 
employers  In  setting  up  a  prograra  for  train- 
ing plumbei:s  and  machinists.  Likewise,  he 
finds  himself  out  of  his  element  when  he  at- 
temps  to  develop  the  teaching  content  for  a 
class  of  boys  in  vocational  agriculture.  Still 
greater  would  be  his  embarrassment  ll  he  at- 
tempted to  arrange  a  class  for  adult  farmers 
In  feeding  a  dairy  herd.  He  doesn't  know 
the  techniques,  he  doesn't  spesk  the  lan- 
guage. He  would  be  111  at  ease  In  thel'-  pres- 
ence.   These  are  Jobs  for  specialists. 

We  are  thoroughly  convinced  that  voca- 
tional education  In  the  areas  In  which  It 
functions  Is  a  great  national,  as  well  as  com- 
munity, asset.  If  for  no  other  reasjon  we  want 
to  see  It  prosper  as  a  i  Instrument  of  na- 
tional security. 

In  thumbing  the  pages  of  the  history  of 
vocational  education,  we  come  again  to  the 
enactment  of  the  Smith-Hughes  law,  and  you 
will  recall  that  It  provided  for  a  Federal 
Board  for  Vocational  Education  consisting  of 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  th^  Secretary 
of  Labor,  the  Secretary  of  Conimprce,  the 
Commissioner  of  Education,  and  three  citi- 
zens appointed  by  the  President  and  repre- 
senting labor,  agriculture,  and.  industry. 

The  machinery  set  up  tor  the  administra- 
tion of  vocational  education  under  the  Board 
consisted  of  a  director  who  was  assisted  by  a 
chief  of  each  of  the  services  of  agriculture, 
homemaklng,  and  trade  and  Industrial  edu- 
cation. They,  in  turn,  were  assisted  by  foiu* 
regional  agents  In  each  of  the  strvlces. 

Under  this  administrative  arrangement, 
but  without  chart  or  compass,  a  program  of 
vocational  education  was  developed  around 
the  regional  agent  and  in  cooperation  with 
the  States  that  served  this  country  exceed- 
ingly well,  within  the  limits  of  fun«.  In  both 
war  and  peace;  In  depression  and  prosperity. 
Cooperation  with  the  States  Is  the  keynote 
of  the  Smith-Hughes  Act.  It  s<*eks  to  avoid 
Federal  domination  and  the  Board  used  every 
means  and  device  within  its  power  to  make  It 
truly  a  cooperative  effort.  ^ 

The  regional  agent  wsis  the  contact  person 
between  the  State  program  and  the  Federal 


Government.  He  knew  the  strength  and 
weakness  of  the  program  In  every  State  In  his 
region.  He  knew  the  State  director  and 
supervisors  In  each  State  In  his  region,  and 
they  knew  him.  By  reason  of  this  Intimate, 
first-hanc^  knowledge  of  the  program  and  this 
professional  friendship,  he  was  able  to  render 
the  professional  assistance  necessary  to 
strengthen  the  weairfcpots<lu  the  program  of 
any  State.     '  ., 

There  were  times,  of  course,  when  we  In  the 
States  did  not  see  eye  to  eye  with  the  regional 
agent  on  every  problem,  but  the  result  of  our 
discussions  was  a  composite  Judgment  which 
was  better  t>ecause  of  original  lack  of  agree- 
ment. His  Information,  exjjerlence.  and 
counsel  always  resulted  In  better  perform- 
ance in  the  total  program.  Quite  naturally, 
there  were  occasional  Instances  of  mildly  un- 
pleasant relations  between  regional  agents 
and  State  people,  but  occasional  irritations 
of  personalities  cannot  be  entirely  eliminated 
in  any  system.  By  and  large,  the  regional 
agent  system  worked  and  got  the  Job  done 
with  a  negligible  lack  of  harmony.  Not  only 
were  Federal  and  State  relations  pleasant, 
but  State  and  local  relations  were  highly 
satisfactory  under  the  reglonal-agenk  plan. 

The  work  of  the  region  revolved  around 
this  regional  agent,  and  State  relationship, 
and  a  national  development  was  the  regional 
conference.  These  regional  conferences 
served  a  highly  useful  purpose,  for  by  means 
of  the  discussions  which  were  the  natural  re- 
sult of  a  dozen  States  meeting  In  conference, 
the  development  of  the  best  in  standards  and 
practices  and  the  elimination  of  the  less  use- 
ful were  accelerated.  The  regional  confer- 
ence gave  substance  and  meaning  and  di- 
rection to  the  entire  program. 

But  a  regional  conferenc.',  the  agenda  for 
which  do  not  stem  from  the  problems  of 
the  region  as  recognized  by  the  regional  agent 
and  the  States  within  the  region.  Is  only  half 
a  <ipnference,  or  even  less.  It  works  from 
the  outside  in,  which  Is  the  wrong  direction. 
Furthermore,  the  regional  agent  audited 
the  accounts  of  the  State  board  and  having 
Intimate  knowledge  of  every  prt^^m  within 
the  State  made  It  possible  for  ^OT  to  audit 
not  loosely,  but  strfbtly  and  constructively 
within  the  spirit  of  the  law.  A  law  so  flex- 
ible as  a  vocational  education  law  must  be 
Interpreted  understandlngly  and  flexibly  If 
It  is  to  cover  the  great  variety  of  situations 
Intended.  If  It  Is  to  be  useful  and  effective. 
It  must  be  audited  by  someone  who  under- 
stands the  spirit  and  purpose,  as  well  as 
the  letter  of  the  law.  Audits  by  unsym- 
pathetic auditors  can  result  in  Federal  con- 
trol and  domination  of  the  most  damaging 
kind.  Under  the  proposed  auditing  division 
It  will  cost  35  to  50  thousand  dollars  an- 
nually to  do  much  le^s  well  what  has  been 
accomplished  every  year  for  80  years  by  re- 
gional agents.  They  did  It  as  an  Incidental 
to  their  professional  visits. 

But  there  came  a  new  day,  and  the  func- 
tions of  the  Federal  Board  for  Vocational 
Education  were  transferred  to  the  Office  of 
Education  In  1933.  and  the  Commissioner  of 
Education  became.  In  effect,  the  Federal 
Board.  From  that  time  forward  vocational 
education  has  had  a  new  and  increasingly 
difficult  fight  tor  Its  existence.  Efforts  have 
constantly  been  made  to  integrate  voca- 
tional education  Into  the  total  program  so 
completely  that  It  would  lose  both  Its  Iden- 
tity and  Its  usefulness. 

Everyone  In  vocational  education  who  has 
found  his  stride  knows  that  no  one  Is  at  his 
best  In  any  area  or  on  any  level  of  education 
untU  he  has  developed  for  himself  a  phi- 
losophy of  education  which  Includes  every- 
thing that  happens  to  boys  and  girls  from 
kindergarten  through  college.  We  In  voca- 
tional education  want  no  less  of  f-ffort  spent 
in  other  areas  of  education.  We  recognize 
the  urgent  need  for  better  educational  op- 
portunity In  all  areas  and  on  all  levels.  We 
do  not  pretend  to  serve  all  educational  needs. 
We  do  not  understand,  however,  why  edu- 
cators In  other  areas  should  oppose  or  seek 
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further  development  of  the 
Important    area    of    vocational 
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luminous  but  descending:  some  are  ascend- 
in;:,  but  have  not  reached  thdr  aeatth.  A 
few  "shooting  stars"  have  ascended  'and 
shone  with  great  light  for  a  time  and  have 
then  gravitated  into  other  orbits.  A  few 
stsrs,  alas,  have  lost  tlu-lr  lustre  ere  they  set. 

We  name  only  a  few  of  those  who  have 
played  the  leads.  Time  will  not  erase  from 
the  pages  of  vocational-education  history 
Buch  names  as  Prasser.  Allen.  Wright.  Cooley. 
Hambrecht.  O'Leary.  Dennis.  Quigley.  Mob- 
ley.  Plfe.  Orelber.  Baylor.  Amldon.  Pallgatter, 
Small.  Oetman.  Brown,  Hotxly.  Woods.  This 
list  could  be  extended,  and  I  realize  the  haz- 
ard of  naming  them  at  all  for  some  deserving 
per^n  will  be  missed. 

But  among  those  named,  a  large  share  of 
the  credit  j?oes  to  Dr  J.  C.  WrlKht  for  holding 
the  ship  on  lu  course  after  the  administra- 
tive functions  of  vocational  education  were 
traneferred  to  the  Commissioner  of  Educa- 
tion. Because  of  bis  rich  experience,  his 
alertness,  his  patience,  his  imshakable  faith. 
his  educatlotial  statesmanship,  and  because 
he  was  enlisted*  in  a  cause  and  not  merely 
employed  on  a  Job.  he  was  able  to  hold  fast 
without  giving  ground.  And  because  he 
reeocniaed  it  to  be  the  function  of  his  offlce 
to  cooperate  with  the  States  rather  than  dic- 
tate to  them,  he  was  able  to  maintain  high 
standards  and  a  htgk  morale  in  his  sUff. 

In  apite  of  constant  attempts  to  dilute  by 
iBltgiatlon .  In  spite  of  constant  fomentation 
of  the  numerically  small  but  vocal  minority 
of  fchool  administrators  against  the  admln- 
Utrative  arrangement,  we  In  the  States  were 
not  too  painfully  tonsclous  of  an  interrup- 
tion in  the  whole  program,  so  long  as  Dr. 
Wright  continued  as  assistant  commissioner 
in  charge. 

B«t  as  time  marched  on.  retirement  age 
emiBht  upon  Dr.  Wright  and  he  was  called 
upon  to  pass  the  torch  to  other  handa.  As 
the  time  for  Dr.  Wright's  retirement  ap- 
proached. spectilaUon  was  rife  among  Stats 
people  as  to  whom  his  successor  would  be. 

We  had  Just  come  through  a  great  war  In 
vocational  education  bad  been  called 
to  train  millions  of  workers  In  l>oth 
civilian  and  military  peraoiuiel.  We  had  seen 
how  important  vocational  education  Is  to  o\ir 
country  In  war  as  well  aa  in  peace.  We  knew 
that  by  training  the  workers  necessary  to  pro- 
duce war  matarials  and  food,  vocatlanal  sdu- 
catum  te«  mvaA  ths  Uves  of  thoUMadi  of 
Amvleaa  bofi  SBd  had  materially  bastsned 
Um  end  of  the  war.  Heaven  help  us  if  ws 
ware  called  upon  In  the  preaent  state  of 
administrative  chaos  to  duplicate  the  Na- 
tional Defense  and  War  Production  trainlnff 
program  which  wis  dons  so  well  beginning 
in  1940  and  continuing  through  tha  mr.  We 
knew  how  much  vocational  sdoeatlOD  was 
nscdsd  to  retain  for  peacetime  vocations.  Ws 
war*  anxious  that  it  go  on  uninterrupted. 

Whan  ths  appolntm«nt  of  Dr.  Gregory  to 
succeed  Dr.  Wright  was  announced  at  our 
Buffalo  convention  In  February  IMfl  it  met 
with  rather  general  approval.  One  of  ths 
first  things  I  did  when  I  returned  to  my 
oOc*  was  to  write  Dr.  Stttdabakar  a  letter 
conpUmantlng  him  on  the  appointment.  I 
also  wroU  to  Dr.  Gregory  congratulating  him 
and  pledging  to  support  him  in  ths  further 
dsvakymant  of  a  sound  program  of  voca- 
tional education. 

But  what  wa  did  not  know  was  that  a  plan 
was  already  in  tha  mailing  which  would 
almost  completely  damorallxa  tha  admtala- 
traUon  of  vocational  education  and  impair 
the  line  relationships  between  the  OlBce  of 
Education  and  the  States  in  the  tdmlnle- 
tratlon  of  vocational  education. 

We  recognise  the  fact  that  the  OflVcs  of 
has  a  great  rssponslbllity  in  ad- 
ao  important  a  program  as  that 
(tf  vocational  education.  Wa  reoognlae  ths 
legal  right  of  Dr.  Studebaker  and  his  staff 
to  hand  to  ths  States  any  plan  they  choose, 
within  the  law,  for  the  adminlatratlon  of 
vocatlotuU  education.  But.  inaamuch  ^  the 
program  functions  in  tha  States,  and  through 


the  cooperatton  of  the  States,  we  believe  It 
would  have  resulted  In  much  better  rela- 
tions If  the  States  had  been  at  least  in- 
formed that  a  change  was  in  the  makii.g. 
We  do  not  tmderstand  why.  if  the  plan  wf  ra 
considered  legitimate.  It  could  not  have  t>e<!n 
discussed  with  the  States  before  It  was  pat 
into  effect. 

For  the  sake  of  emphasis.  I  repeat  that  c>> 
operation  with  the  States  was  a  central 
theme  of  the  Smith-Hughes  Act.  and  that 
cooperation  was  a  motivating  force  in  tJ»a 
minds  of  the  men  who  implemented  the  a:t 
and  administered  It  through  its  first  89  years 
of  existence.  All  acts  supplemental  to  tha 
Smlth-Hiighes  Act  hsve  referred  to  it  (.« 
basic  cooperative  adminiaUatlon. 

We  do  not  resent  change  simply  becau « 
It  Is  change,  nor  do  we  resist  change  if  va 
can  t>e  convinced  that  change  makes  for  Im- 
provement. We  do  not  even  resent  not  beir  g 
consulted  In  the  development  of  the  new 
plan.  What  we  do  resent  Is  that  we  weie 
called  together  in  group  conferences  ar.d 
handed  an  entirely  new  plan,  effective  as  (if 
that  date,  August  1.  1046,  which  we  did  n<>t 
like  at  the  time  and  which  has  resulted  la 
less  than  a  year  and  a  half,  in  almost  com- 
pletely demorallxlng  the  staff  of  the  OCBce  cf 
Educauon,  and  destroying  the  fine  relations 
that  bad  existed  for  so  long  between  ths 
States  and  the  Cfltoa  of  Bducatlon. 

Never  In  my  expartenca  have  I  seen  the 
morale  of  the  Vocational  DlvUlon  of  the 
OfDce  of  Education  so  low  Never  in  my 
experience  has  It  been  so  difficult  to  get  pro- 
fessional service  from  the  Office  of  Educa- 
tion. We  in  the  North  Central  Slates  get 
an  occasional  visit  from  a  man  deslgnate<l 
aa  fteld  representative.  He  la  a  fine  man. 
He  had  been  our  regional  agent  in  agricul- 
ture for  many  years.  He  knows  agriculture 
and  has  rendered  valuable  profsealonal  serv- 
ice In  that  area.  Be  does  now.  and  we  like 
to  have  him  come.  But  he  has  t>een  forcel 
to  pretend  to  give  ths  ssme  service  in  the 
other  areas  of  trade  and  IndusUlal  educa- 
tion, hotnemaklng  sducatlon.  business  edu- 
cation, and  guidance,  as  well  as  teacher  train. 
Ing  in  all  servicea.  Just  as  any  other  ma  i 
would  be.  he  Is  helpless  and  useless  to  us 
except  In  his  special  field  of  agricultural  edu- 
cauon. Never  in  my  experience  baa  this 
country  paid  so  much  for  so  little  In  the 
sdmlnistratlon  of  vocational  education. 

It  is  a  matter  of  record  that  ths  new  sr- 
ranxement  cosu  from  three  to  four  times  ss 
much  for  administration  as  the  old  laii. 
Under  the  old  plan  we  got  results.  Under 
the  new  plan  we  get  only  confusion  anl 
chaoe.  Itevtx  In  my  experience  have  the 
members  of  ths  staff  of  the  United  States 
Ofllce  been  so  sllsnced  as  now.  They  arc  nc  t 
free  to  express  their  views  on  any  matter  d 
admlnUtratlon  policy.  Even  the  chiefs  of  tks 
services  are  not  allowed  to  communicate  di- 
rectly with  State  directors  or  superviscrs  con- 
cerning any  administrative  matter.  They 
prepare  such  official  correspondence  for  tbe 
signature  of  the  assistant  commissioner— a 
policy  uselessly  slow  and  cumbamme  and 
inadequate. 

Among  other  objectionable  featurea.  tte 
new  plan  sets  up  an  elaborate  program  plar  - 
nlng  committee.  We  in  the  States  believe 
the  program  should  be  planned  in  the  State  i, 
and  by  the  States,  and  for  the  States,  as  ht  s 
been  done  so  effectively  for  39  years  prevloi  s 
to  Augxist  1.  194fl.  with  such  professlonid 
asaktsnce  as  they  need  from  the  Office  tif 
adoeation. 

Vocational  education  functions  In  WlchUa 
and  Kansas  City  and  Tonganoxle  and  Buff  a:  o 
and  San  Francisco  and  Los  Angeles  and  Mi- 
waukee  and  Boston  and  Atlanta:  not  In 
Waahlngton.  It  functions  In  the  cities  and 
towns  and  rural  areas:  not  in  Washington. 
It  fimctions  where  the  boys  and  girls  and 
men  and  women  are,  and  not  in  Washington. 

The  new  plan  eliminates  the  regional  ager  t. 
To  us  the  regional  agent  has  been  the  key 
person.     Hs  has  been  the  person  who  gave 
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the  professional  help  we  needed.  It  elimi- 
nates the  regional  conference  as  It  has  been 
developed  through  the  years,  and  a  pitifully 
Inadequate  substitute  has  been  forced  on  the 
States. 

The  new  plan  provides  for  almost  com- 
plete Federal  control  and  a  minimum  of 
professional  services.  What  we  need  is  a 
minimum  of  Federal  control  and  a  maximum 
of  professional  assistance. 

It  is  not  easy  for  me  to  say  what  I'm  about 
to  say.  for  the  other  day  down  at  Wichita 
the  folks  for  whom  I  work— my  staff  and  the 
Kansas  Vocational  Association— presented 
me  with  a  bound  volume  of  testimonial 
letters  which  are  in  recognition  of  my  25 
years  of  effort  in  vocational  education  in 
Kansas.  Even  your  president  and  your  ex- 
ecutive secretary  extended  themselves,  as  did 
many  of  you.  to  say  something  nice.  Of 
course.  I  appreciated  it  more  than  I  can 
tell. 

But  there  was  a  letter  in  that  volume 
from  a  man  with  whom  I  find  myself  at 
great  odds  in  th#  matter  of  administration 
and  supervision  of  vocational  education. 
That  man  has  been  my  friend  through  the 
years  and  I've  been  his  friend.  I  cherish 
his  friendship,  for  someone  has  said:  "He 
who  has  a  thousand  friends  has  not  a  friend 
to  spare,  but  he  who  has  an  enemy  will  meet 
him  everywhere."  But  I  find  myself  In  such 
violent  disagreement  with  him  that  con- 
science goads  me  Into  bringing  to  you  as 
nearly  the  true  situation  as  I  am  able  to 
do,  regardless  of  friendship. 

For  more  than  a  year,  as  chairman  of  your 
Joint  Committee  of  the  National  AssccUtlon 
of  State  Directors  of  Vocational  Education 
and  the  American  Vocational  Association. 
I've  gone  all  out  in  my  efforts  to  discover 
what  motivated  this  revolutionary  change  in 
administrative  set-up.  With  your  support, 
I've  been  trying  to  get  it  modified.  I've  been 
trying  to  find  out  why  the  whole  policy  has 
been  changed  from  one  of  Federal-State  co- 
operation to  one  of  Federal  domination  and 
control.  It  dlsturljed  me  no  end.  for  I'd  gone 
about  telling  our  people  that  In  vocational 
education  there  was  a  minimum  of  Federal 
control  and  that  such  control  as  the  Federal 
Government  exercised  was  necessary  to  a 
healthy,  useful  pf^ram.  The  new  plan  gives 
the  He  to  all  I've  believed  and  preached.  If 
it  was  so  good  for  vocational  education,  why 
the  great  secrecy? 

After  we  had  sort  of  regained  conscious- 
ness after  the  atomic  pronouncement  of 
August  1,  1940.  we  began  to  protest  against 
the  new  order  which*  was  so  un-iatlsfactory 
to  the  States. 

We  had  several  conferences  with  Dr.  Greg- 
ory. We  wanted  a  modification  of  the  new 
plan.  We  wanted  one  that  would  work.  We 
wanted  one  in  which  we  could  work. 

Dr.  Gregory  was  not  unfriendly  but  tin- 
compromulng.  He  had  sought  no  counsel. 
He  wanted  none.  He  would  counterance  no 
interference.  It  was  his  plan  and  he  would 
see  it  through,  regardless  of  what  the  States 
wanted.  We  do  not  believe  him  when  he 
tells  us  it  U  entirely  his  plan.  We  believe 
it  is  the  brain  child  of  another  man  but 
since  he  Insists  that  It  is  his.  and  since  It  Is 
so  notoriously  bad.  we  give  him  the  credit. 
He  was  sure  he  could  get  the  increased  funds 
necessary  to  put  the  plan  Into  effect.  He 
appears  to  feel  that  he  knows  more  about 
what  vocational  education  needs  than  all 
the  vocational  educational  people  of  all  the 
States  combined.  We  got  exactly  nowhere. 
It  Isn't  difficult  to  believe  that  Dr.  Greg- 
ory had  accepted  the  appointment  as  as- 
sistant commissioner — a  fink  promotion  for 
him — on  the  condition  that  he  accept  full 
responsibility  for  the  new  plan,  for  it  fits  per- 
fectly Into  the  pattern  the  commissioner  had 
sought  to  establish  from  th^  beginning  of  his 
administration.    It  cuts  the  pattern  for  in- 


tegrating vocational  education  into  the  whole 
program  of  education  to  the  extent  of  com- 
pletely losing  its  Identity  and  putting  It  un- 
der the  administration  and  supervision  of 
men  and  women  untrained  in  the  areas  in 
which  they  would  supervise.  That  would  be 
fatal  to  vocational  education  and  would  be- 
tray the  boys  and  girls  and  men  anl  women 
who  should  be  benefited. 

When  we  realized  complete  fallu;-e  to  get 
any  consideration  from  Dr.  Grei;ory,  we 
sought  conference,  through  our  ijxecutlve 
secretary.  Dr.  Dennis,  with  Dr.  Studebaker. 
but  were  brushed  off. 

We  were  so  deeply  concerned  asout  the 
future  of  vocational  education  that,  falling 
in  our  attempt  to  get  a  conference  with  Dr. 
Studebaker,  we  sought  a  conference  with  the 
Honorable  Mr.  Ewing.  Director  of  the  Federal 
Security  Agency.  We  were  granted  a  con- 
ference on  September  11,  1947.  Mr.  Ewlng 
received  us  graciously  and  listened  Intently. 
He  asked  many  constructive  questions  obvi- 
ously for  the  purpose  of  getting  the  infor- 
mation he  needed.  As  a  result  of  our  con- 
ference, we  have  a  high  regard  for  Mr.  Ewing's 
intelligence  and  integrity,  but  we  were  dis- 
appointed when  our  executive  secretary.  Dr. 
Dennis,  received  a  letter  from  him  recently 
in  which  he  asked  that  we  give  the  new  plan 
further  trial.  We  are  unwilling  to  give  it 
further  trial  because  of  what  we  have  seen 
happen  to  vocational  education  in  th  17 
months  it  has  been  in  effect. 

We  do  not  believe  Mr.  Ewlng  will  resent  our 
continued  efforts  to  correct  what  Is  to  us  a 
very  great  wrong. 

It  is  my  opinion  tl.: '  the  Commissioner 
and  his  assistant,  the  Director  of  the  Di- 
vision of  Vocational  Education,  have  entirely 
lost  the  confidence  of  tha  vocational  people 
of  this  country.  We  cannot  go  forv/ard  con- 
structively unless  they  can  recapture  chat 
confidence  and  bring  order  out  of  the  chaos 
that  exists.  They  are  entirely  out  of  sym- 
pathy with  what  we  In  the  States  think  is 
good  administration  in  vocational  education. 
I  do  not  know  whether  there  Is  a  man  or 
woman  among  you  who  will  go  along  with 
me,  but  because  this  situation  Is  so  intoler- 
able. I'm  calling  on  you  to  Join  with  your 
American  Vocational  Association  In  seeking 
congressional  approval  of  some  administra- 
tive arrangements  for  vocational  education 
which  will  function  in  the  States,  as  well  as 
in  Washington,  and  which  will  make  It  pos- 
sible for  us  to  serve  the  boys  and  girls  and 
men  and  women  for  whom  the  vocational 
acts  were  Intended. 

I  do  not  believe  Congress  will  approprlnte 
funds  for  the  promotion  of  vocational  edu- 
cation and  then  fall  to  provide  an  administra- 
tive set-up  that  will  assure  their  expenditure 
for  the  purposes  for  which  they  are  ap- 
propriated. 

Earlier  in  this  discussion,  I  said  the  Amer- 
ican Vocational  Association  is  the  most  effec- 
tive organization  of  Its  kind  In  tho  world.  I 
repeat  it,  for  I  believe  It.  Its  effectiveness 
lies  In  the  fact  that  It  is  a  team.  It  Is  not 
merely  25.000  individuals,  but  a  t(!am  25,000 
strong.  It  is  effective  because  every  member 
of  the  team  has  a  host  of  frlendti.  many  of 
whor^  are  themselves  members  of  great  na- 
tional organizations,  eager  to  support  a 
sound  program  of  vocational  education. 
They  look  to  the  American  Vocational  Asso- 
ciation for  leadership  and  seek  opportunities 
to  lend  a  hand.  The  memberslilp  of  the 
American  Vocational  Association  believes 
that  the  strength  of  the  pack  1*^  the  wolf, 
and  the  s'.rength  of  the  wolf  is  the  pack. 

To  the  end  that  we  may  continue  to  func- 
tion effectively  in  the  Interest  cT  a  bigger 
and  more  useful  and  better  administered 
program  of  vocational  education  for"t>oth 
youth  and  adults  in  this  country,  I  appeal  to 
you  to  continue  as-  a  team. 

I  do  not  know  an  organization  in  which 
there  has  been  less  evidence  of  selfishness. 


Seldom  have  I  seen  any  evidence  of  any  in- 
dividual seeking  selfish  ends.  Seldom  have 
I  known  anyone  In  it  to  be  a  candidate  for 
offlce.  The  offlce  has  always  sought  the  In- 
dividual best  suited  to  do  the  work  at.  hand. 
It  should  always  be  so.  In  my  opinion,  no 
person  who  i.s  an  avowed  candidate  for  offlce 
in  it  should  he  elected.  I  consider  It  unethi- 
cal and  unprofessional,  and  not  in  the  in- 
terest of  the  pack  for  any  person  to  seek  an 
offlce  in  an  organization  of  this  kind.  Let 
the  organization  decide  Its  direction  and 
determine  the  work  to  be  done,  and  then  let 
it  choose  from  its  membership  the  most  logi- 
cal person. 

We  are  of  necessity  made  up  of  members 
representing  a  considerable  variety  of  serv- 
ices, but  that  fact  does  not  need  to  lead  lis 
into  the  development  of  pressure  groups 
which  could  detract  our  attention  from  the 
real  issue.  In  my  opinion,  It  is  a  deplorable 
situation  when  two  or  more  of  these  groups 
band  together  to  trade  voting  power  in  elect- 
ing cfflcers  or  deciding  Issues. 

In  every  big-league  game,  one  man  at  the 
time  carries  the  ball  and  all  the  others  of 
the  team  run  interference  for  him.  You  are 
in  the  big  league.  Ycu  are  playing  lor  big 
stakes.  You  are  playing  with  tbe  destiny  of 
a  big  program.  You  are  playing  with  the 
destiny  of  thousands  of  youth  and  adults, 
and  maybe  with  the  destiny  of  civilization. 
Itself,  for  it  was  education  in  this  country 
that  won  the  war  for  the  democracies.  If  the 
peace  is  secured,  it  will  be  education  In  this 
country  that  makes  It  secure. 

Vocational  education  is  a  vital  part  of 
the  total  program  of  education.  For  the 
sake  of  national  security  let  us  keep  it 
strong. 

How  will  you  play  your  part  in  this  big- 
league  game?  Are  you  willing  to  run  in- 
terference for  the  fellow  who  Is  carrying  the 
ball,  or  must  you  carry  the  ball? 

Vocational  education  stands  at  the  cross- 
roads. If  it  turns  to  the  right,  "it  crosses  the 
threshold  of  the  greatest  peacetime  oppor- 
tunity it  has  ever  had  to  serve  both  youth 
and  adults  of  this  -country.  If  It  turns  left. 
we  may  as  well  pause  with  uncovered  beads 
and  saddened  hearts  and  ereCt  a  marker  for 
posterity.  On  It  we  should  inscribe.  "Here 
lies  the  remains  of  what  was  a  great  and 
useful  program  of  vocational  education.  It 
died  at  the  hands  of  men  who  Injected  Into 
its  veins  an  overdose  of  a  harmless  appear- 
ing substance  called  integratioi^." 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  WINGATE  H.  LUCAS 

or  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE3ENTATIVBB 
Monday.  March  8,  1948 

Mr.  LUCAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Recc^.d,  I 
Include  the  following  article  of  Walter 
R.  Humphrey: 

Taking  Sides 

Well.  Congress  has  decided  to  take  sides. 

By  deleting  an  Item  for  Federal  aid  to  the 
Fort  Worth  International  Airport,  it  has  over- 
ruled the  CAA,  which  lad  put  the  field  in 
its  program. 

It  took  the  action  as  the  result  of  a  plea 
by  a  municipal  competitor. 

Economy  is  all  right.lsut  partisanship  isn't, 

Dallas  wouldn't  oppose  using  the  same 
funds  at  the  Everman  site,  but  it  carried  Its 
campaign  against  Fort  Worth  to  the  extent 
of  sacrificing  the  field  Fort  Worth  preferred 
and  loimd  to  be  best  for  all  purposes. 
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make  sense  for   the   House   to 
city  to  the  benefit  of  another, 
dog-ln-the-manger  tactics  on  this 
admittedly  selfish.    That's  Dal- 


Moqe  Money  for  the  Comvittee  od 
UD-American  Actirities 


E|rrENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

Hon.  ARTHUR  G.  KLEIN 

or  Mrw  Toax 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  8.  1948 

Mr.  kl.RTN.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  week 
we  are  asked  to  vote  on  new  and  larger 
approp  latlons  for  the  Committee  on  Un- 
Amerlc  m  Activities. 

I  have  been  Informed  that  the  stagger- 
Ini  suii  of  $200,000  Is  being  asked  to 
malnta  n  this  committee  In  the  power  to 
which  i,  has  bceoiD«aectifiom«d.  This  Is 
juot  (loiibifl  the  nrnnunt  Rrar.trd  lant  ysar 
to  the  n  imff  committee  und  Is  larger  than 
•ny  iun  tYtr  granted  to  a  slnllt  cotn- 
mlttft  jtoy  IhU  Motisc.  so  far  as  I  can 
lump. 
KtpuMlitB  Conirtss  has  talk«d 
Ytl  ths  authorlMtiuns 
teygHIIttlwu  In  the  ftmt  •««• 
Qfl  tha  Eightieth  Congress  almost 
0QUtM  the  guthorlxaitons  for  the  same 
purpoai  In  the  entire  Seventy-ninth  Con- 
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blennlura  of  the  Seventy-ninth 
with  many  highly  Important 
Investlijatlons  under  way,  the  total  of  au- 
thorl2a|lons  for  special  and  select  com- 
totaled  $1,270^19.19.  of  which 
ecoi^omical  Democratic  chairman  ac- 
only  $836,455.71. 
first  half  of  the  Eightieth  Con- 
inder    the    Reorganization    Act 
supposed  to  do  away  with  spe- 
select  committMB.  the  same  Re- 
can  Congress  which  wiped  out  many 
services  of  the  executive  agen- 
ided  a  total  of  $1,043,704.03  for 
Investigations  in  the  period  be- 
jjanuary  3  and  July  25.  1947. 

no  doubt  but  that  the  gentle- 
fijom   Iowa    [Mr.   LaConpTi],   the 
chadrmun  of  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration,  can  Inform  us  up  to  the 
how  much  of  this  vast  sum  re- 
the  credit  of  the  various  com- 
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-American  Activities  <?ommlt- 
approximately  10  percent  of 
-dollar  Jackpot,  and  I  pre- 
the  members  of  that  corn- 
have  beat  able  to  persuade  the 
Commit  tee  on  House  Administration,  the 
watchdi  igs  of  our  own  budget,  that  some- 
how th«  Ir  achievements  justify  doubling 
the  amqunt  for  1948. 


However.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  think  that  on 
this  side  we  are  Justified  in  asking  some 
searching  questions. 

One  of  the  questions  in  my  mind  is  this: 
If  this  House  actually  turns  over  the  tre- 
mendous sum  of  $200,000  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Un-American  Activities,  should 
not  the  Republican  National  Committee 
be  forced  to  report  that  amount  as  a  con- 
tribution and  expenditure? 

Is  there  any  conceivable  reason  why 
this  committee,  which  has  repeatedly 
lent  its  prestige,  Its  staff,  and  its  files  to 
the  Republican  campaign  managers, 
should  ask  for  $200,000  in  a  campaign 
year  except  to  expand  its  facilities  for 
helping  the  Republican  campaign? 

House  Resolution  484  was  introduced 
on  February  26.  less  than  2  weeks  ago. 
So  far  as  I  can  learn,  no  hearings  were 
held  on  the  proposal;  yet  the  Commit- 
tee on  House  Administration  followed 
the  recommendations  of  its  subcommit- 
tee and,  without  any  Idea  of  what  Justi- 
fication can  be  brought  forward  for  the 
allocation  of  such  a  huge  sum.  Mem- 
bers will  be  BKked  to  vote  on  this  priv- 
ileged resolution  under  a  rule  which  does 
not  even  require  that  time  be  given  to 
the  opponents. 

I  contend.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  no  Mem- 
ber of  thin  House  can  properly  discharge 
his  duties  under  such  circumstances, 
even  though  my  confidence  In  the  fair- 
ness of  the  committee  chairman  makes 
me  eonAtienl  that  he  will  give  the  op- 
PMMOto  A  etoanoe  to  be  hrard. 

Mot  JosTtnee  st  mst  seeoMrtiaMMsNTs 

Ogrtalnly,  Mr,  tpeaker,  nothing  in  the 
paat  history  of  the  committee  iustiftsa 
th«  appropriation  of  such  a  huge  num. 

■y  tht  adoption  of  iho  rule  which 
ma4t  this  committee  a  standing  leglala- 
Uve  committee  unique  in  history,  tlie 
Ooogreas  created  a  Frankenstein  which 
•OVld  destroy  its  creator. 

Mr.  Speaker,  how  many  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  this  House — and.  as  far  as  that 
Is  concerned,  of  the  other  House^know 
that  this  commlttfee  presumes  to  Inves- 
tigate the  Members  of  Congress  and  to 
maintain  individual  folders  on  Members? 

Mr.  Speaker.  It  could  ea^sily  be  that  you 
yourself  have  a  folder  Ir.  the  committee 
files  filled  with  clippings  from  news- 
papers, old  letterheads,  speeches,  and 
what  not. 

I  am  not  saying  that  such  a  folder 
exists. 

What  I  am  saying  Is  that  such  folders 
have  been  set  up  on  Members  of  this 
House,  without  their  knowledge,  and 
that  the  contents  have  been  made  known 
to  their  opponents,  to  newspapers,  and 
to  campaign  committees. 

Furthermore,  there  are  very  good 
grounds  for  believing  that  when  the 
special  committee  actually  had  prepared 
a  report  on  Fascist  sympathizers,  and 
after  the  copy  was  In  type,  the  report  was 
scrapped  and  the  type  destroyed. 

ANTICLIMAX 

A  sure  sign  of  preparations  for  making 
a  new  request  for  funds  Is  the  release 
of  sensational  charges  against  some  pub- 
lic figure. 

Last  week  such  charges,  lurid  and  sen- 
sational but  lacking  substance  or  credi- 
bility, were  made  against  Dr.  Edward  U. 


Condon,  one  of  the  most  dlstlngui.shed 
scientists  America  has  ever  produced. 

There  was  an  effect  of  anticlimax  when 
the  public  discovered  that  the  letter  from 
the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  on 
which  the  charges  relied  for  effect  had 
been  deliberately  misquotea  by  omitting 
the  sentence  which  absolved  Dr.  Condon 
of  any  unt)ecoming  conduct. 

It  Is  to  be  hoped  that  Dr.  Condon  will 
not  suffer  any  harm  from  this  attack, 
except  that  some  mud  sticks  In  some 
minds. 

It  Is  unlikely  that  intelligent  men 
should  have  any  confidence  in  a  com- 
mittee capable  of  such  a  publicity  stunt. 

rr  CAN   HAPPEN  TO  ANT   ONI  OT  tTS 

The  terrifying  thing  Is  that  this  could 
happen  to  any  one  of  us.  or  to  any  other 
citizen  of  the  United  States,  at  the  whim 
of  a  few  paid  employees  of  this  Con- 
gress— for  when  those  wild  charges  were 
made  concerning  Dr.  Condon  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee  was  111  at  Army 
Medical  Center. 

The  Members  of  this  House  know 
nothing  about  the  employees  of  this  com- 
mittee except  the  little  told  In  newspaper 
stories. 

We  demand  that  the  executive  agen- 
cies set  high  standards  for  their  em- 
ployees. There  are  elaborate  examina- 
tions, followed  by  pergonal  and  loyalty 
Investlfatlons. 

The  more  specielisrd  the  job  tht 
tighter  the  rMtrlctlons.  It  would  bf  dtf> 
flsult  to  find  snywhers  a  body  of  moil 
Mihiy  rkillfd  invc*kilNK«nt«  tjun  tiM 
iirnis  of  the  federal  lluienu  of  Inveitl- 
gallon,  They  are  required  to  have  the 
hishest  personal  attributes,  end  to  ba 
wrll  grounded  in  law,  accounting,  crim- 
inology, and,  as  their  •pecialisatlon  In- 
creases, added  skills  to  suit  special  as- 
ItfBmtnU,  They  continue  to  attend 
elttsses  all  the  time  they  are  e  .ployed 
by  the  FBI. 

Does  this  committee  have  any  such 
standards? 

WHO  KNOWS  THS  AMSWISr 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  cannot  answer  my  own 
question,  and  I  doubt  that  any  Member 
of  the  House  can  answer  it.  We  simply 
do  not  know. 

There  are  many  things  we  do  not  know. 

It  has  been  charged  repeatedly  that 
the  committee  Is  establishing  a  vast 
blacklist;  that  It  has  more  than  a  mil- 
lion names  now  on  such  a  blacklist,  which 
It  will  supply  on  request  to  potential  em- 
ployers. 

Is  it  true?    I  don't  know. 

We  know  that  the  committee  has  a  flair 
for  showmanship;  most  observers  agree 
that  the  Hollywood  hearings  last  fall, 
during  the  congressional  recess,  consti- 
tuted the  best  show  ever  staged  In  Con- 
gress. 

But  are  the  American  people  putting 
up  tax  money  to  stage  shows?  It  was  a 
show,  yes;  but  it  was  not  a  dignified  show, 
and  it  refiected  little  credit  on  the  demo- 
cratic processes  on  which  our  Govern- 
ment is  founded. 

Mr.  Speaker.  It  is  perhaps  too  much  to 
hope  that  this  appropriation  can  be  com- 
pletely defeated;  but  it  is  not  too  much  to 
hope  that  It  can  be  sent  back  to  commit- 
tee for  revision — for  revision  downward, 
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far  downward,  and  for  open  hearings  to 
Justify  the  granting  of  any  further  funds. 
So  far  as  I  can  discern,  there  Is  noth- 
ing in  the  conunittee's  past  record  to  Jus- 
tify any  appropriation  whatever.     I  do 
not  believe  that  such  a  committee  can  be 
Justified  as  an  adjunct  of  this  Congress. 
It  Is  contrary  to  all  tradition  to  maintain 
a   permanent   investigating   committee. 
As  one  example,  in  spite  of  the  incon- 
venience caused  to  the  succeeding  com- 
mittee, and  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the 
problem    Is    always   the   same,    neither 
House  of  Congress  has  ever  contemplated 
the  maintenance  of  a  standing  commit- 
tee to  investigate  campaign  expenditures. 
It  was  recognized  that  such  a  committee 
could    become     a     dangerous     political 
weapon. 
The  same  principles  should  apply  here. 
A  committee  is  the  creature  of  this 
House.    It  should  always  be  responsible 
and  responsive  to  its  creator.    In  theory, 
perhaps,  this  Committee  on  Un-American 
Activities    remains    dependent    on    the 
House  which  created  it.    In  practice,  by 
its  peremptory  attitudes,  by  its  aura  of 
fear  and  arbitrary  procedures,  by  Its  irre- 
sponsible approach  to  the  fearsome  prob- 
lems of  democratic  freedoms,  and  by  Its 
secrecy.  It  has  already  achieved  a  fright- 
ening, a  terrifying,  independence  of  ac- 
tion.   It  Is  a  Iftw  to  itself. 

Let  us  give  pause,  now,  and  tnke  stock 
of  what  we  have  done,  before  it  \m  too 
late,  ahd  we  find  ournelven  helpless  before 
the  power  of  this  rommltlee, 

I  am  inserting  here,  to  illustrNie  the 
kind  of  looeg  charges  tMi«4  about  by  the 
eommlttte  and  how  they  refleet  on  the 
dignity  of  the  Houee,  a  newspaper  artlele 
from  the  eonservative  and  reapeetabie 
Washington  Evening  Star  of  Friday, 
March  6,  194S: 

Thb  Isiui,  Dr  Condon  Bays,  U  Compstknci 
or  Ous  Censors— ficcunrrr  Should  Bb  En- 
roscri)  BT  SciiNTiiTu,  Not  tjis  UNiNrosMCD, 
Bureau  Hkad  ARsniTi 

(Dr.  Bdward  U.  Condon,  under  fire  of  the 
BouM  Committee  on  Un-American  Actlvltlei, 
freely  gave  hU  views  on  science  and  security 
to  Star  science  writer  Henry  In  the  following 
interview.) 

(By  Thomas  R.  Henry) 
It  is  high  time  that  smearing  of  American 
scientists  with  insinuations  of  disloyalty  by 
persons  with  no  capacity  at  all  to  form  any 
Judgments  on  the  value  of  scientific  Informa- 
tion be  stopped.  Dr.  Edward  U.  Condon.  Di- 
rector of  the  Bureau  of  Standards,  who  is 
now  under  flre  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Un-American  Activities,  said  in  an  interview 
today. 

The  logical  end  of  such  a  situation,  he  said, 
will  be  the  refusal  of  competent  men  to  work 
on  Government  project/ and  a  serious  crip- 
pling of  scientific  progress  along  many  lines 
In  this  country. 

Scientists,  he  said,  should  be  the  Judges  of 
what  information  on  nuclear  research  should 
be  kept  secret,  using  their  own  best  discre- 
tion and  perhaps  laying  down  the  law  to  their 
colleagues.  Otherwise,  he-  asserted,  security 
is  in  the  hands  of  the  uninformed. 

Dr.  Condon  cited  incidents  of  acquaint- 
ances who  appear  to  have  been  treated  by 
Government  Investigators  In  a  fashion  which 
would  have  done  credit  to  Hitler's  8S  In 
Germany. 

This  placing  of  science  at  the  over-all  con-' 
trol  of  Ignoramuses,  he  explained,  is  precisely 
what  Germany  did  Just  before  and  In  the 
early  days  of  the  last  war.    The  result — some 
of  her  foremost  young  scientists  got  out  of 


the  country  and  played  a  big  part  In  Ameri- 
can production  of  the  atomic  bomb. 

That,  he  sa3rB  again.  Is  what  JaiMn  did. 
Japanese  scientists  made  fundamental  con- 
tributions during  the  war  in  fields  which 
had  no  military  application,  simply  because 
the  atmosphere  created  around  them  was 
such  that  they  could  not  work  on  war  proj- 
ects. The  world  gained,  but  the  loss  to  the 
country  was  incalculable. 

Here,  Dr.  Condon  says.  Is  the  Issue,  tran- 
scending In  Importance  the  remote  possi- 
bility that  some  disloyal  or  stupid  scientist 
might  let  slip  some  bit  of  information  Im- 
portant to  a  potential  enemy. 

"The  time  has  come,"  he  said,  "to  raise 
hell  about  It — because  of  the  national  weak- 
ness that  Is  bound  to  result  from  such  a 
Government  policy.  The  Issue  I  would  like 
to  make  Is  the  question  of  the  strength  of 
the  United  States." 

LET    SCIENTISTS    DECIDE    SECRECT 

It  is  perfectly  obvious.  Dr.  Condon  said, 
that  some  scientific  developments,  particu- 
larly In  the  line  of  atomic  fission,  should  be 
kept  secret. 

"But  this  business  of  secrecy."  he  said, 
"should  be  handled  with  great  caution  by 
people  who  know  what  they  are  doing.  I 
do  not  think  that  In  the  field  of  atomic  fission 
It  should  be  governed  by  people  who  don't 
even  know  what  an  atom  Is." 

It  Is  absurd,  he  explained,  to  try  to  keep 
sscret  from  anybody  what  la  published  freely 
In  a  Trench  technical  Journnl. 

But  from  1080  on,  he  explained,  the  Rmflll 
group  of  nuclear  phyiicists  in  tht  United 
■latM  voluntsrily  kvpt  aeorst  •  grtst  dtsl 
sbnui  Rtomic  nMinn  whils  thsy  esfrled  on 
sti  spperentiy  bopelen*  n«ht  tn  ItiietMi  mill* 
tsry  suthorlties,  rimt  ihn  nerrpt  wn*  well 
liept  withiiut  sHy  eo«|Hiii*init  Kf  sny  kind 
WRR  svtdsiti  from  the  dual  tjute«m»— the 
msitufReiurs  of  sn  etomle  bomb.  He  doN 
not  ftdvuests,  he  siUd,  titst  the  mstter  of 
reHrleied  liWormstton  be  IsH  sniirsty  to 
th*  judgment  uf  the  Individual,  but  it 
•huuld  bs  dsoldsd  by  men  espsbls  ut  deciding 
whether  s  revslRtlon  could  possibly  be  of 
any  msteriRl  sld  to  the  enemy.  And,  Dr, 
Condon  feels,  the  restrictions  should  be  ss 
few  sa  are  conatstent  with  national  inUreeU. 
Even  with  essentially  complete  exchange 
of  fundamental  scientific  research,  he  feela. 
America  probably  would  benefit. 

The  fact  Is.  he  told  me.  that  "America  Is 
not  particularly  strong  In  fundamental  sci- 
ence and  never  has  been.  It  is,  however, 
strong  In  technology  and  Industrial  produc- 
tion. If  a  policy  of  excessive  secrecy  grows 
up  everybody  will  play  the  same  game  and 
this  country  will  he  decidedly  the  loser.  As 
It  Is  at  present  we  can  be  reasonably  sure  of 
making  the  practical  application  of  a  basic 
science  Idea  first,  regardless  of  where  It 
originates.  We  are  the  ones  who  can  rush  In- 
to production." 

Nobody  knows  how  much  secrecy  Is  being 
kept  over  the  basic  research  in  other  coun- 
tries. Dr.  Condon  noted,  however,  that  on  a 
recent  visit  to  the  Oak  Ridge,  Tenn..  estab- 
lishment of  the  Atomic  Energy  (Commission, 
he  saw  Issues  of  fairly  recent  Russian  phys- 
ical Journals  In  the  library.  It  is  not  to  be 
supposed  that  the  Russians  revealed  all  they 
knew  but  the  fact  remains  that  they  did  give 
out  full  details  of  the  synchrotron,  poten- 
*  tially  the  most  powerful  of  all  atom  smash- 
ers, some  time  before  the  same  Idea  evolved 
In  the  United  States, 

BASIC  SCIENCE  INTERNATIONAL 

"Just  now,"  he  said,  "if  an  American  scien- 
tist has  acquaintances  outside  the  United 
States  that  very  fact  seems  to  be  sufficient  to 
smear  him  with  the  charge  of  disloyalty.  It 
so  happens  thai  I  have  acquaintances  in 
many  countries.  Including  some  in  Russia. 
I  would  not  reveal  to  any  of  them  anything  I 


happened  to  know  which  could  possibly  be 
detrimental  to  the  security  of  the  United 
States.  But,  by  and  large,  basic  science  Is  an 
International  business.  It  cannot  t>e  any- 
thing else." 

The  first  announcement  of  the  atomic 
bomb.  Dr.  (Condon  pointed  out.  focused 
American  attention  on  a  subject  that  few 
comprehended.  As  a  result  the  very  word 
"atom"  has  come  to  have  a  magical  signifi- 
cance quite  without  Justification.  Some 
feel  that  anything  published  about  it  Is  a 
revelation  to  a  p>otentlal  enemy.  Actually 
very  little  of  the  work  in  nuclear  physics  has 
any  t>earlRg  on  national  security,  he  said. 

A  good/ example,  Dr.  Condon  went  on.  is 
the  Atomic  Physics  Division  of  the  Bureau  of 
Standards.  Some  researches  in  progress  may. 
or  may  ndt,  be  secret.  The  greatest  part  of 
the  work,  however,  lies  in  fields  where  there 
Is  not  the  slightest  excuse  for  secrecy  and 
which  was  In  progress  long  before  the  war. 
It  deals  with  fundamental  electronics  and 
radiation. 

DR.    KETTERING    QUOTED 

Dr.  Condon  quotes  Dr.  Charles  L.  Kettering, 
of  the  General  Motors  Co.:  "When  you  lock 
the  doors  of  the  laboratory  you  are  likely  to 
lock  out  more  than  you  lock  In." 

He  showed  a  letter  Just  received  from  a 
friend  discharged  from  a  certain  Govern- 
ment eetabllahment  without  warning  and 
without  any  charges  against  him  because 
somebody  had  raised  a  question  of  hla  loyalty< 
This  particular  man  had  worked  on  aomp  of 
the  moat  secret  of  wsr  projects.  He  wrote 
Dr.  Condon  that  Juat  now  "Amerioan  methods 
ere  bctns  followed  with  ffasia  and  Nssi  meth* 
ods  wiih  Amerlesns." 

The  whdiii  neld,  Dr <  Oenden  esid,  Is  not  as 
iMUe  (if  MMhilal  or  tufliat.  hUt  of 
seHPte-  lenvihg  Judiment  nr  to  whsl 
toe  Mept  aeeret  In  the  hHiuta  of  men  whe  kAOW 
whs(  Is  sigitldeini  la  a  tetontU'si  Aetd. 

iVHHWn  if   VMIMrORMM 

"One  of  our  grest  nstlonsi  weskneescs," 
he  tRid,  "ti  that  we  don't  rely  on  our  pro. 
feMiioiml  people,  Folks  who  know  nothing 
ab'uit  a  subject  demsnd  s  right  to  Judge," 

Tlie  present  Amerlesn  policy  with  regsrd 
to  publication  In  the  field  of  nuclear  physics. 
Dr.  Condon  said,  la  very  good.  Physical  Jour- 
nals contain  s  vast  amount  of  technical  In- 
formation which  cannot  possibly  be  of  ad- 
vantage to  anybody  devising  offensive  weap- 
ons but  which  is  of  enormous  value  to  work- 
era  everjrwhere  for  development  of  peacetime 
applications. 

Experts  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission, 
he  said,  use  very  good  Judgment  In  releasing 
these  reports  arid  scientific  editors  use  good 
Judgment  In  printing  them.  They  constitute 
bread  on  the  waters. 

STAR    CONDEMNS   ACTION    EDITORIALLT 

I  am  including  also  an  editorial  from 
the  Star  for  Saturday.  March  6.  carrying 
Mr.  Henry's  comments  a  step  farther: 

THE  CONDON  CASE 

At  this  Stage  of  the  controversy  over  the 
criticism  which  haa  been  made  of  Dr.  Edward 
U.  Condon,  director  of  the  Bureau  of  Stand- 
ards, one  should  be  wary  of  leaping  to  con- 
clusions. There  are  at  least  three  concltf- 
slons.  however,  which  seem  clearly  Indicated 
and  which  can  safely  be  drawn. 

One  is  that  there  should  be  a  full  public 
investigation  of  the  accusations  against  Dr. 
Condon. 

This  Is  essential  because  of  the  Importance 
of  the  position  held  by  Dr.  Condon  and  be- 
cause the  published  evidence  against  him. 
while  one-sided  and  highly  inconclusive,  Is 
still  enough,  standing  alone,  to  raise  doubt 
as  to  the  wisdom  of  reUlnlng  him  In  a  key 
position  affecting  oxir  national  security. 

The  second  conclusion  Is  that  this  public 
investigation  should   be  conducted   by  the 
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Joint  Congreaalonal  Committee  on  Atomic 
Enerf  y.  and  not  by  the  House  Committee  on 
y$ierlcan  ActlvUlea  or  any  8uboommltte« 
latter  group. 

House  group  should  itep  out  of  the 

J  because  Its  subcommittee  has  han- 

the  Condon  case  In  such  a  way  as  to 

f  confidence  In  any  findings  It  might 

even  after  a  public  hearing.    The  ea- 

-.  facts  supporting  this  contention  are 

,.  the  subcommittee  on  March  1  published 

bast  against  Dr.  Condon  without  giving 

an  opportunity  to  be  heard  In  self-de- 

,  that  thrsubcommlttee's  report  did  not 

that  the  Department  of  Commerce 

board  had  exonerated  Dr.  Condon  of 

, ^.  and  that,  by  omitting  a  slgnifl- 

sentence.  the  subcommittee  statement 
>  an  Inaccurate  picture  of  an  FBI  report 
E  r.  Condon.  A  further  reason  Is  that  the 
Atonic  Energy  Committee  U  the  congres- 
Blon(l  agency  moet  directly  concerned  with 
ic  security,  and  should  therefore  take 
Ictlon  of  this  important  matter. 
Tje  third  conclusion  la  that  the  Depart- 
of  Commerce  has  acted  properly  In  re- 
fualtg  to  make  Its  confidential  file  on  the 
Con  Ion  loyalty  Investigation  available  to  the 
Houie  committee. 

T  lis  r«f\»al  Is  Justified  on  the  same  ground 

t  M  refusal  to  turn  this  information  over 

to     leraans    accused    of    disloyalty — namely. 

thai  the  life  of  the  loyalty  program  depends 

.  keeping  secret  the  Identity  of  Indlvld- 

and  other  sources  of  Information  drawn 

Oy  the  loyalty  boards.     When  one  con- 

sldi  rs  some  of  the  Irresponsible  performance* 

\he   House   Committee   on   Dn-Amerlcan 

Act  vltlea    It   would    be   unwise,   not   to   say 

downright  foolish,  to  suppose  that  conflden- 

lojralty  information,  once  In  Its  poescs- 

,  would  long  remain  secret. 

for   other   conclusions,   especially    any 

luslon  as  to  the  loyalty  or  discretion  of 

Dr    Condon,  Judgment  should  be  suspended 

unlil  after  the  public  hearing  has  been  held. 

fAB«T««  THBOUCH  TO  LOGICAL  CONCLtTSIOH 

;  nnally,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  Include  an  edi- 
tor lal  from  the  Washington  Post  on  Prl- 
da  r,  March  5.  which  carries  through  to 
Its  loffical  conclu-sion  the  position  as- 
signed part  way  by  the  Star.  It  will  be 
bo  -ne  In  mind  that  it  was  the  Post  which 
first  made  public  the  fact  that  a  vital 
pa  rt  of  the  FBI  letter  on  which  the  com- 
n  ttee  made  its  case  against  Dr.  Condon 
wi  s  deliberately  omitted. 


DBTAjciNO  cnaBAcm 
rhe   IrresponslbUlty   of   the   Hoxise   Com- 
m  ttee  on  Un-American   Activities  Is  UJus- 
tr  ited  anew  In  the  extravagant  charges  made 
agMnst  Dr.  Bdward  U.  Condon,  Director  of 
the   National   Bureau   of   Standards.      It    Is 
vtirth  examining  these  charges  In  some  de- 
tail and  with  dispassionate  detachment  for 
tts   sake    of    the    Insight    they    afford    into 
tt  e   committee's    morals    and    tactics.     Ths 
Condon  case  offers  abundant  proof,  we  think. 
tt  at  ths  Coinmlttee  on  Un-American  Actlvl- 
ti  m  has  become  an  •mbarrasslng  liability  to 
Cmgreas,  a  threat  to  the  rights  of  citizens 
w  3o  are  Its  victims  and  actually  a  handicap 
U    the  maintenance  of  effective  security  In 
U  \t  sensitive  agencies  of  the  Federal  Oovem- 
n  ent. 

Let  us  look  first  at  the  way — the  typical 
ij — in  which  the  charges  against  Dr.  Coo- 
dbn  were  made.  They  emanated  from  a  coo- 
tilvedly  theatrical  subcommittee  meeting 
iBld  by  the  side  of  the  chairman's  hospital 
a  ckbed  and  were  released  without  even  tak- 
Lig  time  to  refer  them  to  the  commute* 
•  I  a  wh<de.  Th*  justification  offered  for 
t  lis  hast*  was  urgency— altht-ugh  there  was 
I  othlng  in  thes*  chargas  that  th*  chairman 
not  divulge  at  l*ast  by  Innuendo  last 


summer.  They  were  made  In  such  hast*. 
Indeed,  that  the  committee  never  found  tlm* 
even  to  question  Dr  Condon  himself,  al- 
though he  had  long  ago  requested  a  chanc* 
to  appear  before  It. 

Now  let  us  turn  to  the  nature  of  torn 
charges.  They  were  sensational  in  the  ex- 
treme—sensational and  so  vague  as  to  b* 
virtually  meaningless.  They  Implied,  with- 
out dlrecUy  aseertlng.  that  Dr.  Condon  was 
engaged  In  espionage  activities,  that  he  con- 
stituted a  menace  to  the  security  of  the  Na- 
tlons  atomic  secreto.  Then,  after  having 
stated  the  case  with  such  extravagance  and 
having  done  Irreparable  Injury  to  Dr.  Con- 
don's repuutlon.  the  subcommittee  retreated 
from  Its  original  position  and  declared  It  was 
accusing  die  scientist  of  nothing  more  than 
indiscretion  In  some  of  his  personal  associa- 
tions. 

And  what  of  the  basis  for  these  cbargesT 
Well,  they  were  based  principally  upon  a 
letter  from  J.  Edgar  Hoover  to  W.  Averell 
Harriman  which  declares  that  Dr.  Condon 
was  in  contact  with  "an  Individual  alleged, 
by  a  self-confessed  Soviet  esplo  .age  agent,  to 
have  engaged  in  espionage  activities  with  the 
Russians  In  Washington.  D.  C.  from  1941  to 
1944  "  Rather,  it  is  based  on  part  of  this 
letter.  For  Representative  Thomas,  the  sub- 
committee chairman,  has  now  acknowledged 
that  his  report  neglected— Inadvertently,  he 
says — to  Include  a  sentence  from  the  Hoover 
letter  asserting  Dr.  Condon's  contact  with  the 
alleged  spy  constituted  no  evidence  of  dis- 
loyalty  whatever. 

So  far  as  Dr.  Condon's  discretion  as  dis- 
tinct from  his  loyalty  la  concerned,  this  Is 
clearly  not  within  the  Jurisdiction  of  th* 
House  Committee  on  Un-American  Activities. 
It  is  In  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce.  Secretary  Harriman  appears  to 
be  satisfied  with  the  Director  cf  his  Bureau  of 
Standards,  and  the  American  public  can  have 
confidence,  we  think,  that  the  former  Ambas- 
sador to  Russia  U  quite  as  alert  to  the  dangers 
of  Indiscretion  as  Mr.  Thomas. 

Secretary  Harriman  has  satisfied  himself, 
too.  as  to  Dr.  Condon's  loyaity.    For  Dr.  Con- 
don himself  asked  the  Secretary  to  have  an 
exhaustive  investigation  made  of  his  char- 
acter and  conduct.     Th?  result  of  that  In- 
vestigation was  a  unanimous  report  by  th* 
Commerce    Department    loyalty    board    that 
"no  reasonable   grounds  exist   for  believing 
that  Dr.  Condon  is  disloyal  to  th*  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States. "    ThU  report.  It 
seems  to  us.  is  the  definitive  answer  to  tli* 
Thomas  committee's   demand   for   Dr.   Con- 
don's Immediate  dismissal  or  an  explanation 
of  why  he  U  being  retained.    The  explanation 
U  altogether  clear.     What  Is  still  to  be  ex- 
plained—what Congress  owe*  It  to  the  Ameri- 
can people  to  explain  without  delay— Is  why 
it  permits  a  conmiitte*  acting  In  Its  nam*  so 
meanly  and  groundlesaly  to  delame  an  Ameri- 
can citizen. 


Til*  Taft-Hartley  Act 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WALTER  E.  BREHM 

or  oa3o 

m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATTVES 

Monday,  March  8.  1948 


Mr.  BREHM.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  the 
Taft-Hartley  bill  was  passed,  certain  In- 
dividuals who.  for  many  years,  had  been 
•xploltlng  the  workingman  In  order  to 
ftdrance  their  own  selfkh  motives  began 
to  yell  that  this  was  a  slave-labor  bill  and 


that  It  would  put  the  working  men  and 
women  In  chains. 

At  first  some  few  laboring  men  who 
had  been  Uught  to  follow  their  leaders 
without  really  thinking  for  themselves 
also    started    yelling    slave-labor    biU. 
Well,  Mr.  Speaker,  almost  a  year  has  now 
elapsed  since  this  legislation  became  law 
and  the  mail  which  I  am  receiving  from 
the  working  men  and  women  themselves 
proves  to  me  that  the  dire  calamities  and 
forebodlng.s  which  were  supposed  to  hap- 
pen to  them  has  not  happened  at  all. 
For  Instance.  I  have  had  several  letters 
from  miners  and  they  say  that  so  far 
they  cannot  see  where  any  slave  labor 
Is   attached   to    this    legislation.    They 
state  that  for  the  first  time  in  their  lives 
they  can  get  up  in  a  meeting  and  have 
their  say  without  fear  of  being  fired  by 
either  their  union  boss  or  the  operator. 
They  say  that  also  for  the  first  time  in 
their  lives  they  will  see  a  financial  state- 
ment and  know  what  their  leaders  do 
with  the  money  which  they  pay  in  the 
way  of  dues  and  assessments.     That  Is 
a  full  accounting  of  the  funds.    These 
miners  realize  that  they  can  strike  any 
time  they  choose.     No  one  can   make 
them  go  to  work  If  they  do  not  want  to 
go  and  no  one  can  compel  them  to  stay 
on  the  Job  If  they  want  to  go  home. 
Their  wages  have  not  been  cut,  in  fact, 
they  have  been  Increased  and  all  In  all 
those  who  were  supposed  to  be  chained 
to  their  Jobs  find  that  conditions  are  the 
same  or  better  than  they  were  before  the 
bin  was  passed.    They  realize  that  they 
cannot  be  discriminated  against  by  the 
operator  or  their  union  leaders  and  that 
the  only  reason  for  which  they  may  be 
fired  from  the  union  Is  for  nonpayment 
of  dues.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  glad  that 
these  men  have  found  out  the  truth  re- 
garding this  piece  of  legislation.    At  the 
time  It  was  passed  I  sent  out  an  analysis 
of  the  bin  wherein  I  sUted  that  the  legis- 
lation was  not  antilabor  but  only  antl- 
certaln  labor  leaders  and  certain  oper- 
ators who  were  In  the  movement  for 
their  own  selfish  reasons.    This  law  pro- 
tects the  miner  from  both  these  indi- 
viduals. 

Mr.  Speaker.  It  has  been  definitely 
proved  that  Communists  who  had  Infil- 
trated Into  certain  labor  union.s  are  grad- 
ually but  surely  being  driven  out.  If  the 
Taft-Hartley  law  accomplishes  no  other 
purpose  than  that  of  protecting  honest 
loyal  patriotic  workers,  who  rightfully 
belong  In  trade  unions,  from  the  Com- 
munists who  would  only  destroy  the 
gains  made  by  the  working  men  and 
women  of  America,  then  the  legislation 
has  Justified  Its  existence. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  real  test  as 
to  whether  or  not  the  Taft-Hartley  law 
Is  a  slave-labor  law  Is  for  each  one  of 
us  to  ask  ourselves  this  question:  What 
do  I  want  to  do  as  an  American  citizen 
and  a  laboring  man  which  this  legisla- 
tion prevents  me  from  doing?  If  any- 
.  one  can  show  me  wherein  this  legislation 
Interferes  with  his  own  personal  desires 
or  forces  him  to  do  anything  against  his 
own  free  will  and  accord,  then  I  will  take 
back  everything  which  I  haAe  said.  If 
the  Taft-Hartley  law  was  against  labor 
I  would  be  one  of  the  flrat  tc  oppose  It. 
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Relii^ion  and  Rent  Control 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HELEN  GAHAGAN  DOUGLAS 

or  CALlFOaNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  4.  1948 

Mrs.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
noble  American  Fiorello  H.  LaGuardia 
died  with  "his  boots  on"  fighting  for  the 
little  people  in  this  country.  He  knew 
what  effects  there  would  be  from  a  sub- 
stantial Increase  in  rents.  Many  reli- 
gious leaders  Joined  him  In  his  efforts  to 
keep  a  strong  rent-control  law  during 
the  housing  shortage.  Here  is  what 
they  said: 

Rev.  Cameron  P.  Hall,  cosecretary.  In- 
dustries relations  division,  P^eral  Coun- 
cil of  the  Churches  of  Christ  in  America: 

I  am  keenly  concerned  over  what  Is  at  stake 
In  the  extension  of  rent  control. 

Rev.  Nicholas  Pldhorecky,  chancelor, 
Ukrainian  Orthodox  Church  of  America: 

Fully  endorse  your  efforts  to  Influence 
Congress  to  extend  rent  control. 

Rev.    D.    Lambert    Dunne.    OSB.    St. 
Mary's  Abbey,  Newark.  N.  J.: 
Success  to  the  project. 

Rev.  E.  Harold  Smith,  Corpus  Christ! 
Parish,  New  York  City: 

Am  in  complete  agreement  on  necessity  of 
retaining  rent  control. 

Rev.  Dr.  D.  de  Sola  Pool,  Spanish  and 
Portuguese  Synagogue  New  York  City: 

I  altogether  share  the  concern  of  the  Na- 
tional Fair  Rent  Committee  about  the  main- 
tenance of  rent  controls. 

Rabbi  Israel  M.  Goldman,  president. 
Rabbinical  Assembly  of  America: 

In  behalf  Rabbinical  Assembly  of  America 
comprising  400  rabbis  serving  in  every  part 
United  States  wish  to  express  fullest  support 
for  your  work  and  endorse  efforts  of  a  Na- 
tional Fair  Rent  Committee  to  get  Congress 
to  pass  extension  of  effective  rent  control. 
Immediately  authorise  you  speak  in  our 
name.  Call  on  us  for  any  service  we  can 
render. 

Rev.  Edwin  T.  Dahlberg.  president 
Northern  Baptist  Convention: 

Heartily  in  accord  with  your  purpose. 

Rabbi  Julius  March,  chairman  com- 
mission on  Justice  and  peace.  Central 
Conference  of  American  Rabbis: 

Please  be  assured  of  profound  Interest  and 
hearty  cooperation  of  organization  I  repre- 
sent in  work  of  your  committee.  Would  ap- 
preciate being  kept  advised  of  developments 
and  of  hew  we  can  serve. 

Rev.  Mark  A.  Dawber,  executive  secre- 
tary. Home  Missions  Council  of  North 
America: 

We  are  thoroughly  t)ehlnd  you  in  this  at- 
tempt to  control  rents  at  this  time. 

Bishop  John  S.  Stamm.  board  of 
bishops.  Evangelical  United  Brethren 
Church : 

I  agree  with  you  that  there  ought  to  b* 
Bcone  continued  regulation  of  rent  control 
untU  a  more  adequate  supply  of  houses  can 
b*  provided. 
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Rev.  William  J.  Gordon,  OSA,  lecturer, 
school  of  social  science.  Catholic  Uni- 
versity of  America: 

I  would  like  to  go  on  record  as  being  deeply 
in  sympathy  with  the  sentiments  you  ex- 
pressed on  rent  control. 

Dr.  Elizabeth  Morrlssy,  professor  of 
economics.  College  of  Notre  Dame. 

Rev.  Albert  W.  Palmer,  moderator. 
General  Council  of  Congregational 
Christian  Churches. 

Bishop  G.  Bromley  Oxnam,  Federal 
Council  of  the  Churches  of  Christ  in 
America. 


John  M.  Robsion:  "Moantain  Congreis- 
man" 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  LANE 

OF  MASSACHUSXrrs 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  8.  1948 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks,  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing with  respect  to  the  late  John  M. 
RoBsioN,  of  Kentucky. 

Someone  has  defined  Immortality  as 
the  quality  of  being  remembered  affec- 
tionately long  after  one's  life  has  ended. 

Limited  as  this  interpretation  of  a 
great  word  may  be,  It  nevertheless 
touches  a  respwnsive  chord  in  all  hearts. 
We  want  to  be  remembered,  knowing 
that  we  must  live  our  lives  worthily  so 
as  to  be  deserving  of  remembrance. 

Such  a  man  was  our  late  colleague 
John  M.  Robsion,  of  Kentucky. 

Tall  and  broad  shouldered,  "he  walked 
with  kings  without  losing  the  common 
touch."  I  shall  never  forget  his  impres- 
sive figure  and  his  swinging  stride  as  he 
moved  through  the  corridors  and  the 
aisles  of  this  House  with  an  earthly  grace 
as  genuine  as  the  rolling  hills  of  his 
native  State. 

Like  another  great  American,  he  w.as 
born  in  a  log  cabin.  His  was  not  the 
restlessness  of  those  who  are  bred  in  the 
artificial  environment  of  huge  cities.  He 
was  rooted  In  the  soil,  deriving  from  it 
the  strength  and  tranquillity  and  ele- 
mental wisdom  of  Nature  Itself.  Never 
did  he  lose  himself  In  the  fears  and  con- 
fusions which  torment  those  who  have 
lost  contact  with  the  source  of  their 
being.  Through  good  times  and  bad,  In 
fair  weather  and  dark  tempest,  he  made 
his  way  with  the  dignity  of  a  man. 

His  father  was  a  Union  soldier  In  the 
War  Between  the  States.  His  mother 
was  Mary  Hyland  Robsion.  As  both  of 
his  parents  died  when  he  was  a  boy,  John 
Robsion  had  to  depend  upon  his  own 
sturdy  initiative,  developing  that  sense 
of  responsibility  which  later  on  paid  such 
well-earned  dividends  in  the  service  he 
rendered  to  his  State  and  Nation. 

He  worked  his  way  through  school, 
graduating  from  National  Normal  Uni- 
versity, Lebanon,  Ohio,  and  Northern 
University.  Ada,  Ohio.  He  also  studied 
at  Centre  College  and  at  Holbrook  Col- 
lege, Knoxville. 


As  a  yoimg  man  he  taught  a  Sunday- 
school  class  and  was  a  teacher  In  public 
schools  In  the  Kentucky  mountains  and 
at  Union  College.  Barbourvilje.  He  began 
the  practice  of  law  at  Barbourville.  In 
1911  he  was  elected  president  of  the  First 
National  Bank,  Barbourville.  In  1916, 
1928,  1936.  and  1940,  he  was  a  delegate  to 
the  Republican  National  Convention.  In 
1928,  he  managed  the  Hoover  camj>aign 
In  his  State. 

"Long  John"  was  a  Republican  from  a 
normally  Democratic  State.  In  view  of 
this  fact,  the  measure  of  his  ability  may 
be  gaged  from  his  almost  continuous 
service  in  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  from  1918  until  the  night  of  Feb- 
ruary 17.  1948,  when  he  passed  on  in  his 
sleep. 

The  "Tall  Sycamore  of  Barbourville" 
was  a  shrewd  politician,  ruthless  with 
opponents,  but  thoughtful  of  friends.  He 
had  the  sharp  talent  for  cutting  through 
to  a  point,  but  with  a  twinkle  in  his  eye 
as  he  did  it. 

Once  he  met  the  editor  of  a  newspaper 
in  his  territory  which  opposed  him. 
JoH*  Robsion  shook  hands  with  his  foe 
and  then  said:  "You  come  out  once  a 
week,  and  my  voice,  which,  without  a 
megaphone,  covers  a  wider  space  than 
youi'  circulation  territory,  can  be  raised 
as  often  as  the  occasion  demands  It." 

Prophetic  were  the  words  he  uttered 
early  this  year.  "The  primary  this  sum- 
mer and  the  election  this  fall  will  be  my 
last  race.  I  considered  not  running 
again,  but  a  lot  of  young  upstarts  have 
been  saying  I  was  slipping.  I  am  going 
back  to  Barbourville  and  show  them.  I 
feel  good,  but  sometimes  I  get  awfully 
tired." 

Robsion  campaigned  as  an  Isolationist, 
a  prohibitionist,  and  as  a  labor  supporter. 
Hp  was  one  of  the  few  Republicans  able 
to  hold  his  congressional  post  during  the 
high  tide  of  Democratic  popnilarlty.  ^ 

Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Mines 
and  Mining,  he  was  also  the  ranking  Re- 
publican on  the  following  House  Com- 
mittees: Roads,  Education,  Revision  of 
Laws,  Pensions,  and  Judiciary. 

It  was  on  the  latter  assignment  that  I 
worked  with  the  veteran  lawmaker  and 
came  to  appreciate  the  value  of  his  expe- 
rience, his  Integrity,  and  the  homespun 
humanness  that  made  him  so  likable. 

In  the  words  of  Representative  John 
McCoRMACK,  Democratic  Party  whip  in 
the  House,  "He  was  a/  hsu-d  fighter  for 
the  things  he  believed  in." 

As  Senator  Cooper  commented,  "He 
was  never  defeated  In  13  races  for  the 
House,  because  he  held,  more  than  any 
other  person  I've  known,  the  complete 
loyalty,  respect,  and  affection  of  his 
people." 

And  so  JoKN  Robsion  Joins  the  honor 
roll  of  those  who  have  finished  their  work 
In  this  House  of  Representatives,  to  go 
on.  as  I  believe,  to  that  higher  tribunal 
where  his  record  of  service  In  behalf  of 
his  fellow  men  and  for  his  God  will  merit 
eternal  happiness. 

Cherished  by  the  living,  who  will  re- 
member him,  and  welcomed  by  the  Cre- 
ator who  gave  him  to  us  for  awhile,  his 
Immortality  is  now  complete. 
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Palestine  Betrayal 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EB1ANUEL  CELLER 

or   NEW    TORK 

Il)[  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  1.  194B 

}tLT.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
lea  ^e  granted  to  extend  my  remarks  In 
the  Record.  I  include  the  following 
staement  made  by  me  over  Station 
WQR.  Friday.  March  5, 1943: 

one    definite    Impression    that    did 
„_  from  Warren  Austin  s  statements  be- 
the  Security  Ccuncll  Is  that  the  United 
has  retreated  from  the  healthy  lead- 
It  had  first  provided  In  the  General 
imbly  debates  which  led  to  the  recom- 
mejidatlon  oX  partition  for  Palestine.    Even 
UN  delegates  aktlled  in  the  fine  art  of 
Innuendo  so  dear  to  the  diplomatic  heart 
themselves  confused  and  unceruln  as 
vhat  the  United  States  position  was  now. 
least  this  la  clear.    The  American  sute- 
lMT«a  all  the  lead  questions  unan- 
...    Its  amny  fcneral itles .  qua l iflcaUons, 
otaacurltlw  Isav*  the  United  SUtea  planty 
tQ  10  tn  many  dtncttons.    It  can  go 
or  Mekward.  up  or  down,  and  still 
'Ttiat  la  what  we  meant   In  the  first 
•     It  Is  hardly  what  one  would  expect 
a  nation  which  took  the  lead  in  the 
•ocacy  o«  partition  last  fall.    The  state. 
mtnt  Is  a  far  cry  from  the  forthright  decla- 
raflons  made  by  Herschel  Johnson  concern- 
the  partition  plan.     Then,  there  was  no 
mistaking  our  position.     We  openly  recog- 
_  8^1  the  pertinent  faeta  that  favored  the 
Itlon   plan:    we   openly   recognized    the 
tence  of  Arab  hostility  and  we  llkewUe 
,pted  the  fact  that  force  may  be  necessary 
taaplement   the   recommendation   of   the 
.jMral  Assembly 
Jnllke    the    United   States    approach    last 
the   statemenu    made    by    Ambassador 
Aiistm  last  week  have  absolutely  no  ring  of 
It    appears     that     the    United 
reception  of  the  UN  Commission's  re- 
fer an  International  police  force  was 
iplneless.  blurred  attempt  to  confuse  the 
On  the  one  hand,  the  United  States 
that  force  raai  be  used  only  to  enforce 
in  the  Hoy  Land,  but  that  force  can- 
be  used  to  enforce  partition.    Does  that 
that  If  partition  cannot  be  effectuated 

ibly  then  partition  Is  to  be  discarded-? 

was  patently  clear  that  partition  could  not 

put  Into  dlect  with  Arab  consent.    The 

States  ItMlf  reeogniasd  that  oondition 

fall     In  not  only  voting  for  porUUon. 

In  opsnly  lobbyUif  for  Its  aeeeptance, 

'vns    an    expllrit    consent    to   stipport 

...on  by  all  and  tvsry  means     What  did 

United  tutet  mean  last  fall  and  what 

._  It  mean  nowf 

Any  child  can  tell  you  there  u  no  psaes  In 
Jsstlne.  and  that  ths  absence  of  peaoe  U 
threat  to  international  peace  and  that  ths 
floiMlltkmt  tn  PalMtioa  are  the  result 
the  Arab  rifunl  to  aeeapt  partition. 
What  brought  Palcstlns  to  lU  present  dis- 
turbance?   The  Jews  of  Palestine  had  con- 
ed to  the  compromise  which  was  actu- 
a  eompromlse  of  a  compromise.    Jewish 
tiSmUnit  was  to  have  teen  all  of  Palestine 
included  Transjordan.     Then  Trans- 
_  was  taken  away  In  1933.  and  the  Jews 
asked  to  accept  partition,  which  they 

Again  they  have  been  asked  to  accept  a 

further  partition,  and  again,  in  reasonable- 

n^.  they  accepted.    The  Arabs  of  Palestlns. 

by  the  pro-Nazi  ex-grand  mufti  cf  Jeru- 

and    the    Arab    sovereignties,    have 

_^t  death  Into  the  Holy  Land,  making  a 

gfeat  cry  of  nationalism.    Transjordan,  Sau- 
Arabia.  Syria,  Iraq.  Iran,  J.<ebanon,  Egypt 
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have  their  sovereignty.  They  are  Independ- 
ent nations  now  only  because  an  Allied  vic- 
tory In  1917  freed  them  from  the  Turkish 
Empire.  Palestine  at  that  time  was  speclQ- 
cally  exempt  and  set  aside  for  Jewish  settle- 
ment. The  Arabs  of  Palestine,  by  the  parti- 
tion plan,  are  being  offered  Independence 
and  sovereignty,  qualities  of  statehood  they 
never  had  before. 

But  now  the  Arabs  fight,  with  British 
contrivance  and  United  States  nonreslstance. 
Despite  Britain's  promise  to  keep  law  ana 
order  In  Palestine,  -tesplte  the  100,000  troops 
she  has  In  that  area.  In  her  calculated  way 
she  permitted  acts  of  aggression  by  the  Arabs 
directed  against  the  Jews.  She  openly  disre- 
garded the  United  Nations  Injunction  to  open 
a  port  for  Jewish  Immigration  by  February  I. 
She  refused  to  permit  the  commission  of  five, 
selected  by  member  nations,  to  set  up  shop 
In  Palestine  In  time  to  make  certain  that 
Palestine  would  be  a  going  concern  before 
the  British  left. 

It  was  known  that  the  British  would  not 
retreat  gracefully,  but  It  was  not  generally 
known  that  she  would  proceed  by  Intrigue 
and  councils  of  war  with  Arab  leaders  to  so 
confuse  the  Issue,  to  let  blood  so  freely,  that 
she  could  go  back  to  the  UN.  pleading  the 
unworkablUty  of  partition,  eveh  before  par- 
tition had  been  tried.  Brushing  aside  all  her 
own  open  evidence  of  guilt,  Britain  has  the 
temerity  to  place  the  responsibility  tor  ter- 
ror on  the  JewUb  agency  for  PAlestlne, 

It  had  been  hoped  that  with  British  and 
United  States  tlrmneaa  squarely  and  without 
compromise  placed  before  the  Ara"be.  the 
Arab  spokesmen  like  the  ex-gritnd  mufti 
of  Jerusalem  would  understanu  fully  the 
futility  of  opposition. 

But  the  real  Joker  In  the  deck  was  the 
United  States.  After  the  leadership,  the 
eamcKt  and  affirmative  and  direct  state- 
ments, plus  Presidential  pressure,  which  the 
United  States  gave  In  the  partition  debates, 
It  Is  almost  Impossible  to  believe  the  evi- 
dence now  spread  l)efore  us  that  the  SUte 
Departnrent  favors  the  wrecking  of  the  par- 
tition plan.  We  kept  omlnovisly  silent  when 
troops  from  Syria  and  Lebanon  and  Trans- 
Jordan  crossed  the  borders  Into  Palestine. 
I  quote  directly  from  the  text  of  the  UN 
Palestine  Commission's  first  report  to  the 
Security  Council,  submitted  on  February 
16:  "Arab  morale  Is  considered  to  have 
risen  steadily  as  a  result  of  these  reinforce- 
ments" 

We  did  nothing  to  recall  to  the  British  her 
own  responsibilities  in  maintaining  law  and 
order.  We  ssw  no  reason  to  brln^  sets  of 
Arab  atgtmUoa  to  the  attention  of  the  UN. 
though  we  did  not  besltsts  to  carry  the  Issues 
of  Greece,  Iran,  and  Korea  to  the  UN  and 
to  take  leadership  In  ths  ensuing  dUcuaslons 
While  President  Truman  did  plead  with  some 
nf  the  Arab  Isadsn  to  use  restraint,  it  was 
iurti\y  a  private  eonversatlon  and  In  no  way 
helped  to  allay  llM  delltMrately  inflamed 
passions  of  ths  Arab  populations. 

These  ara  soms  of  ths  things  ws^ld  not  do. 
Whst  we  did  instead  waA  to  place  an  embargo 
on  arms  tn  the  Middle  list.  That  U  not  only 
adding  Injury  to  Injury  but  irony  as  well, 
As  the  report  to  the  Sscurtty  Council  sArm*. 
the  AralM  are  receiving  arms  snd  armed  men 
from  surrounding  territories.  TlM  IrltUh 
admit  tending  arms  to  Arsb  countries  and 
defend  it  on  ths  ground  of  contractual  obli- 
gations. Arnas  from  ths  United  States  can 
go  to  Pakistan  and  Iran,  countries  openly 
favoring  ths  Arabs  We  know  these  armn 
are  being  routed  to  Palestine.  But  the  State 
Department  sees  tit  to  bsr  the  Jews  from  such 
purchases  from  the  United  States  while  mak- 
ing It  posslbls  for  ths  Arabs  to  arm  at  will. 
It  almost  appears  as  If  our  Stats  Department 
had  grown  two  heads,  one  nodding  Ineffectu- 
ally to  the  Idea  of  partition  and  the  other 
voicing  a  great  big  welcome  to  the  Invading 
Arabs.  In  short,  we  behsved  as  If  ths  only 
way  to  work  out  the  'puzzle  was  to  cut  pieces 
that  do  not  fit. 


Now  comes  Austin's  statement,  pale,  In- 
concltislve,  evasive  and  shy.  How  will  the 
Arabs  react  now  with  this  further  evidence 
of  retreat  from  center?  Can  they  not  right- 
fully conclude  that  their  threats  ind  their 
raids  and  their  shedding  of  blood  hiv  bornei 
for  them  the  desired  fruit?  Had  we  taken 
positive  action  the  question  would  not  have 
been  thrown  back  to  the  UN. 

As  Is.  exactly  what  was  planned  by  parti- 
tion opponents  has  come  to  pass.  Colombia 
formally  proposed  that  the  Security  Council 
convene  a  special  session  of  the  Ooneral  As- 
sembly to  reconsider  last  fall's  diclslon  on 
partition.  Naturally.  Step  by  steji.  by  Brit- 
ish refusal  to  cooperate  and  keej)  law  and 
order,  by  United  States  pussyfooting  and  Im- 
position of  the  arms  embargo,  by  the  refusal 
of  Britain  to  permit  a  mlUtla  to  be  set  up, 
by  deliberately  allowing  Arab  patslons  and 
hopes  to  soar.  It  seenu  as  if  It  were  secretly 
hoped  that  an  Impasse  would  be  reached  and 
reconsideration  asked.  Can  we  sjx  11  cut  one 
affirmative  act  on  the  part  of  the  Un4ed 
States  or  any  other  member  natlo:i.  for  that 
matter,  that  pointed  to  a  determination  that 
partition  was  conclusive?  Did  anybody 
really  Uy? 

But  now  Ambaasador  Austin  taltts  about 
enforcing  ths  peace  but  not  enforcing  parti- 
tion. Mt  htd  behind  the  coounaa  and  the 
periods  of  the  protocol.  Ambaaaador  Austin 
was  sUent  on  every  remedy  thst  cculd  be  ap- 
plied, sanctions,  expulsions,  forci  wlt^  ref- 
erence to  the  Palestine  situation.  He  re- 
cited Inslesd  the  niceties  of  the  protocol,  ss 
If  death  waits  for  protocol.  Austin  sUted, 
••The  S-rcurlty  Council  Is  nuthorl:»d  to  take 
forceful  measures  with  respect  to  Palestine  to 
remove  a  threat  to  International  peace" 
What  Is  happening  In  Palestine  but  Just  such 
a  threat  to  international  peace?  He  states 
further:  "The  Charter  of  the' UN  does  not 
empower  the  Security  Council  to  enforce  a 
political  settlement  whether  It  Is  pur.'-uant 
to  a  recommendation  of  the  General  As- 
sembly or  of  the  Council  Itself.  '  Wliat  Is 
any  settlement  emanating  from  the  UN  but 
a  political  settlement? 

Amb.issador  Austin  proposes  further  that 
the  Big  Five  nations  on  the  Cou  icll  consti- 
tute a  special  committee  to  consider  whether 
such  a  threaW  f  xlsts.  Another  committee. 
We  have  had  committee  piled  upon  commit- 
tee until  the  very  Issue  Is  being  smothered 
for  lack  of  air.  Another  proposal  .Vmbaasador 
Austin  makes  Is  that  this  thoutandth  and 
one  committee  negotiate  with  Arabs.  Jews, 
and  Britain  to  gain  scqulescence  'o  partition. 
This  delsying  msneuver  Is  as  obvious  as  a 
hanging  petticoat.  All  through  the  debates 
prior  to  ths  recommendation,  regotlatlons, 
the  very  same  plea  for  acqutescen  re  was  made 
over  and  over  and  over  sgain.  If  the  nego- 
tiations failed  then,  how  much  mors  certain 
ars  thotr  failure  now,  with  the  pulpy  atti- 
tude of  the  United  Itates  In  full  parade.  The 
Arabs  recognlie  that  thoir  bluster  U  on  the 
way  to  ■uccsse  It's  more  then  Juit  silly  even 
to  talk  about  their  yielding  to  verbal  persua- 
sion. 

Mr  Oromyko,  tn  his  discussion  of  ths  Com- 
mission report  put  his  finger  en  ths  heart 
of  the  mitchlef  "No  greet  power."  he  said, 
"should  hide  betAWt  •  OOnmittee  '  He  urged 
instesd  "dlrset  BtfOMMlmis"  between  the 
Big  Pive  and  that  a  determination  of  ths 
Issue  could  be  reached  within  10  to  is  days. 

But  whae  we  can  make  of  Mr.  Aiutln's 
statemenu  Is  that  our  way  mtut  bo  the  devi- 
OUB  and  delayed  route. 

It  all  amounts  to  this:  The  strong  voice 
of  the  United  States  has  departed  from  the 
Issue,  lesvlng  only  the  dry.  unaccented  tones 
of  the  Internstlonsl  lawyer.  The  mighty, 
the  moral,  the  superior  United  States  refuses 
to  stand  up  and  be  counted.  The  steady 
hand  with  which  It  pursued  the  General  As- 
sembly debates  Is  palsied.  Moral  conviction 
has  departed;  in  its  place  ws  And  the  mutter- 
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Ing  apologetic  retreat  of  one  who  fears  that 
perhaps  a  Uttle  while  ago  he  revealed  he  bad 
too  much  heart. 

Plnally.  despite  United  States  back-traCk- 
ing.  regardlesa  of  British  perfidy  and  Arab 
Infamy  the  Jewish  state  will  be.  The  Jewish 
Agency,  with  unflinching  determination  and 
courage,  will  set  up  the  new  state  of  Judeau 
on  schedtile.  It  will  only  be  th«  degree  at 
sacrifice  of  blood  and  death. 


Address  of  Hea.  Glenn  DaTis,  of  Wiscon- 
tm«  at  the  Oklahoma  State  Young  Re- 
publican Conyentioa 


Mr.  Averaf  e  Cknen  Reports  on  Conditions 
in  Germany  and  the  Opportunities 
Available  to  the  Voice  of  America  Pro- 
gram There 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  KARL  LMUNDT. 

or  SOT7TB  DAKOTA 

IK  THS  HOUSE  OP  BKPRESKNTATTVBS 

Monday,  March  8.  19H 

lir.  MUNDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
lenve  grsuited  me  by  the  House.  I  call 
attention  herewith  to  a  letter  recently 
received  from  a  friend  of  mine  out  In 
Hecla.  S.  Dak. 

Mr.  Beck  has  recently  returned  from 
a  visit  In  Germany.  His  observations 
in  Germany  indicate  that  the  Russians 
are  doing  their  best  to  recruit  Com- 
munists In  Germany  and  he  points  out 
the  opportunity  existing  there  for  otir 
United  States  Information  Service  to 
refute  the  slanderous  falsehoods  of  Com- 
mtinist  propaganda. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  also  Interesting  to 
obaerve  that  this  South  Dakota  traveler 
f«dB  that  the  Marshall  jrfan.  if  pTOperly 
augmented  by  collateral  action,  merits 
the  approval  of  America. 

Mr.  Beck's  brief  but  informative  let- 
ler  follows: 

HacLA.  8.  Dax..  March  2, 194$. 
Mr  Kasx.  K  MumT. 

flo«.te  of  Repreaentativrt, 
WoMhinffton.  D.  C 
DcAB  Mk.  Mtmirr:  I  have  Just  returned 
from  my  visit  to  Germany  alxwt  three  wesks 
ago.  I  bad  a  very  snjoyabl*  trip  but  fouxtd 
oga^Mens  mtich  worss  than  I  bad  sxpactsd 
tlWf  vmld  be  However,  my  folks  live  In 
the  muXl  country  viiiagse  and  Vbm  ooiMUtkma 
tlMre  ars  •<jmewhat  better  tiMa  In  Hie  larfsr 
•MIM,  but  the  food  ani  alothing  iltuattea 
|«  liard  aa  is  alec  the  boiMlng  problem,  iHit 
we  hope  things  will  frt  better  mob. 

I  uiked  to  all  kinds  of  people  over  there 
and  I  found  that  the  pm<e  are  not  for 
oemmunUm  but  they  bear  so  murh  rotten 
bwainaillnir  being  done  by  ths  Russiana. 
Tbe  >uas1ani  through  their  broadcasts  try 
to  lead  the  Oermaa  people  to  bellsvs  that 
they  are  doing  everything  for  them  and  that 
ths  United  Statea  is  doing  nothing  for  them. 
I  think  it  would  be  well  If  ths  Voice  of 
America  could  be  heard  mors  over  there  to  let 
the  people  know  where  thslr  help  U  reany 
oomlng  from,  I  think  money  spent  for  this 
purpose  would  be  well  spent.  I  fsvor  the 
Mamhall  plan  for  ths  people  over  there  to 
help  them  get  back  on  their  feet  and  get 
self  supporting  again. 

Many  thanks  for  your  trouble  in  helping 
me  get  my  papers  all  lined  up  and  making 
it  poplble  for  me  to  make  ths  trip. 
Beapectfully  yours, 

CsaL  B. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GEORGE  B.  SCHWABE 

or  OKUkHOICA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  8,  1948 

Mr.  SCHWABE  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
Speaker,  one  of  the  outstanding  younger 
Members  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
addressed  the  Oklahoma  State  Young 
Republican  Convention  in  my  home  city 
of  Tulsa.  March  6.  1948.  The  address  it- 
self was  a  worthy  effort  and  was  an  In- 
spiration to  all  who  heard  it.  and  should 
be  appreciated  by  the  other  Members  of 
Congress,  as  being  a  forthright  and  In- 
tellectual discourse. 

Our  colleague,  the  one  who  delivered 
this  address.  Representative  Glenn  Davis. 
of  the  Second  District  of  Wisconsin,  a 
veteran  of  World  War  II.  was  recently 
selected  by  the  Junior  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce of  the  united  States  as  one  of  the 
10  outstanding  3rounR  men  of  the  Nation. 
I  therefore,  by  unanimous  consent  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  am  pleased  to 
have  Representative  Davis'  address  re- 
printed in  the  Appendix  of  the  Recorh, 
which  is  as  follows: 

Mr.  Chairman,  fellow  Young  Republicans. 
Republican  friends,  It  Is  with  pleastire  and 
gratification  that  I  come  here  to  the  Young 
Republican  Convention  of  the  State  of  Okla- 
homa. Anyone  standing  here,  as  I  am.  look- 
ing out  over  this  fine  audience  of  young 
Oklahoma  Republicans  can  understand  the 
source  of  that  pleastire. 

We  Wisconsin  Republicans  have  further 
reason  for  gratification  and  pleasure  when  we 
think  of  Oklahoma.  Two  years  ago,  Okla- 
homa sent  the  principal  speaker  to  Wiscon- 
sin's StaU  Democratic  Convention.  He  was  a 
big  man:  he  p:omlsed  big  things  for  Wis- 
consin Democrats:  In  a  speech  that  dripped 
with  big  gobs  of  sorghiun  molasaei. 

Why  should  Wisconsin  Republicans  be 
gratified  about  that?  Just  this— that  as  a 
rssult  of  the  election  which  foUowsd  ths  vUlt 
of  Oklahoma's  Kerr,  Wisconsin,  for  ths  first 
time  In  40  years,  now  have  a  sf>lldly  Bepttbli* 
can  delsgation  in  both  Bousas  of  Oongreia. 
Our  10  Wlaeonain  mepubliean  Congressmen 
constitute  the  largeet  solid  ■epubUeaa  dale* 
gallon  In  the  Hotise.  In  that  IMM  etecUon 
WIseonsin  voters  elected  every  Bepttblloan 
eandtdate  for  gtate  oAae;  tl  peroent  ol  til 
%tpwmum  eandidntea  for  oeuntf  oAee,  mt 
oeeiiHMtwlng  llepuMiean  maiorHiea  tn  both 
■oiMas  of  the  state  leglelature.  Among  the 
Dsmearau  who  went  down  In  cMfet  wae  (he 
Obngreeaman  from  Milwaukee  ivho  prssHed 
on  the  day  that  Ooverner  Karr  epoke  In  Wto- 
eanam. 

I  don't  think  that  the  OovenMr  totaotfed 
to  help  ns  Wtseonsln  BepuMteane  get  eieetedr 
any  more  than  I  came  down  here  to  help  any 
Oklahoma  Democrats  get  clectad,  and  I  want 
to  aastire  you,  I  dldnt  come  down  here  (or 
that.  I  like  your  Oklahoma  Reptibtieane  too 
wan.  I  like  the  three  outitaiuiing  BapOMl- 
cans  who  represent  Oklahoma  In  Congress 
and  I  llks  tiie  kind  at  Beptttalieana  I  have 
met  hers  today. 

I  hops  that  Senator  Mooac  can  be  prevailed 
upon  to  return  to  the  Senate  seat  which  he 
has  filled  with  such  distinction  for  the  paat 


«  years.  Senator  Moore  exemplifies  the  kind 
of  man  who.  sincerely  believing  In  the  Jef- 
fersonlan  liberalism  about  which  the  New 
Dealera  like  to  boast,  has  found  a  home  In 
the  party  of  practical,  working,  everyday 
liberalism,  the  Republican  Party.  If  Senator 
MooRi:  cannot  be  persuaded  to  run  again,  I 
hope  you  young  Republicans  will  pet  behind 
some  good  young  Oklahoma  Republican  who 
believes  In  the  great  principles  of  this  es- 
teemed man  and  our  Grand  Old  Party  to  carry 
on  the  fight  against  the  excesses  of  new 
dealism. 

I  hope,  too.  that  you  will  send  Geoboi 
ScHWABi,  of  the  first  district  and  Ross  Rix- 
LET,  of  the  eighth  district,  back  to  the  House 
of  Representatives.  Georgz  is  generally  rec- 
ognized as  one  of  the  outstanding  sopho- 
more Republicans  In  the  House.  He  U  akUled 
In  legislative  procedure,  a  skill  gained  In  the 
school  of  local,  State,  and  national  lawmak- 
ing experience.  He  Is  hard  work^^ig,  reliable, 
and  a  sound  Republican.  In  his  work  on 
the  powerful  Appropriations  Committee  his 
Is  a  voice  ol  authority  on  such  matters  as 
Indian  affairs,  mining,  reclamation,  patoits. 
labor  poUcy.  and  social  security. 

I  ne«d  not  tell  you  that  only  trusted  lead- 
ers of  their  party  obtain  positions  on  the 
House's  most  powerful  committee,  the  Com- 
mittee OB  Rules.  I  needn't  teU  you  mora 
about  Roaa  Bmlmt  than  to  aay  that  he  la  an 
iTifluentlal  member  of  that  committee  and 
that  he  serves  also  on  the  Oon'.mlttee  on 
Expenditures  In  the  Executive  Departments. 
The  only  criticism  I  can  make  about  Okla- 
homa Republican  RepreaanUtlvaa  In  Con- 
gress Lb  this — there  Just  arent  enotigh  of 
them.  Oklahoma  needs  more  Congressmen 
of  their  caliber  and  the  Nation  needa  more 
such  men  In  Congress. 

Let  me  say  this.  I  am  looking  to  you — you 
Young  Republicans — to  see  to  It  that  your 
present  Republican  Congressmen  are  re- 
turned and  that  you  send  more  Republicaris. 
preferably  some  of  you  Young  Republicans 
here  tonight,  to  Washington  with  them.  1948 
Is  the  year  you  shovild  do  it— 1948  Is  the  year 
you  can  do  It. 

Deprived  of  the  leadership  of  the  master 
politician  of  this  generation,  the  heterog- 
enous elements  which  have  supported  the 
New  Deal  are  now  sloughing  off  into  separate, 
quarreling  factlona.  As  I  said,  the  head  la 
gone:  the  southern  rump  Is  In  open  revolt: 
the  left  wing  tall  which  has  been  wagprlng 
the  donkey,  has  been  partially  severed.  But 
we  cannot  and  ought  not  depend  upon  Demo- 
cratic disorganization  In  planning  our  cam- 
paign for  victory.  Nor  need  wt  do  so.  We 
Republicans  can  point  to  solid  achievements 
m  ths  short  time  we  have  controlled  the 
National  LegUlsture. 

First,  we  hsve  ended  deficit  flnaneing. 
Ones  again  ths  Psderal  Government  U  In  the 
black.  In  1»47  the  ■•P^Wlcan  Oongme 
pared  the  Prealdent'i  budget  •a,7M4»0^NI0/ 
This  was  done  without  the  ellgbtest  bit  of 
eoeperatioD  from,  and  Indeed  in  eplU  of  the 
Democratle  heade  of  the  tseeuttve  »9»n«t^ 
And leime  tell  you  here  and  now  it  u  a  tough 
and  well>nl^  Impoaelble  task  to  do  a  eom- 
paunt  and  tntelllgeni  )ob  In  euUlng  appro- 
pruuons  in  the  face  of  oppoaitlon  on  the  part 
of  ths  eascuttvs  departmenU. 

Again  thU  year  Oeoaoi  BcwwAet'e  Appro- 
priation Committee  la  meeting  ths  same  kind 
of  opposition.  Laat  year  the  BepuhUcan  Con- 
gress eetabllsbad  a  committee  en  reerganiaa- 
tlon  of  the  eaecutlve  departmento.  ThI* 
grotip  of  13  outstanding  men.  with  fcmner 
President  Hoover  as  chairman,  has  bean  given 
tiie  Job  of  submitting  to  Congress  tn  January 
194S.  a  plan  for  reorganloation  and  reduction 
of  the  existing  and  duplicating  Federal  agan 
cies.  This  plan,  based  upon  tlte  investiga- 
tions now  in  progreas,  will  offer  us  a  real 
chance  of  rettimlng  to  eomething  like  normal 
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spending  and  normal  efilctency  In  the 

service  once  more.     It  will  accomplish 

purpose  only  If  It  has  the  support  of  a 

t  and  a  Congress  sympathetically  and 

Inclined  to  put  It  into  effect 

the  kind  of  opposition   which   bu- 

has  shown  In  the  past  2  years  It  can 

to  any  sincere  attempt  at  economy  in 

Government. 

t  believe  I  need  to  tell  you  folks  here 
in  describing  that  kind  df  a  President 
that  kind  of  a  Congress.  I  am  referring 
Republican   President   and   the   Re- 
can  Congress  that  I  expect  to  see  in- 
In  1949. 

Republicans  can  point  to  two  deter- 

efforts    to   alleviate   the   Federal    tax 

during  1947.  efforts  which  were  foiled 

handed  Presidential  vetoes.     A  new 

Is  being  made  In  1948.      This  time 

lire   going   to   have   the   votes   to  do   It. 

or  no  v^.  and  if  Harry  Truman  wants 

a  third  tax  veto  to  his  record,  and 

that  record  consistent,  as  the  taxlng- 

spendlng-est   President   in  our  history, 

la  all  right  with  ua. 

Republicans  can  point  with  pride  to 
Labor-Management    Relations    Act    of 
—  the  Taft-Hartley  law — which  called  a 
to   the   drift   toward   boss  government 
leaders  of  big  labor.     This  was  over- 
enacted  over  a  grossly  political 
dential  veto,  and  if  tne  New  Dealers  wai^t 
an  Issue  of  that  in  1M8,  that.  too. 
be  all  right  with  us. 

14  years  a  wilful  minority  was  able 
every  attempt  to  remedy  the  ap- 
and  obvious  iniquities  of  the  original 
,er  Act. 

leaders  of  big  labor  had  a  hammer- 
on  the  individual  worklngmen  and  on 
American  public,  and  they  grimly  held 
their  grip. 

manner  In  which  they  have  smeared 

blackened  the  Taft-Hartley  law  is  typical 

tactics.     It  is  significant  that  when 

institute  for  Opinion  Research  conducted 

among  laboring  men.  union  and  non- 

on  the  question  "Do  you  favor  the 

of  the  Taft-Hartley  law."  nearly  75 

answered   in   the  affirmative.      But 

the  same  type  of  working  people  were 

to  express  their  opinion  of  the  10  most 

provisions   of    the   law,   without 

designated  us  such,  the  majority  of 

working  people  expressed  an  opinion 

to  every  one  of  the  10  most  Im- 

provlslons  of  the  Taft-Hartley  law. 

cither  words,  they  were  In  favor  of  the 

Hartley  law  but  because  of  the  smoke 

which  has  been  throvim  up  by  their 

nrlble    leadership    they    didn't    know 

were  in  favor  of  It. 

e  Republican  Congress  passed  a  resolu- 

to  amend  the  Constitution  to  limit  the 

of  the  President  to  two  terms.     This 

amendment  la  now  in  the  process 

ratification    by    the   States.      It   was   an 

'  New  Deal  President  who  saw 

break  this  unwritten  provision. 

Republican   Congress   enacted   a   law 

i^nlflcatlon  of  the  armed  forces.     This  Is 

the  New  Dealers  talked  about  for 

]|ears.    but    only    talked    at>out    for    fear 

brassed    or    braided    toes    might    be 
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are  now  in  the  process  of  producing 
a  wot-kable  European  recovery  program.     The 
nebiilous   Marshall    Idea,    under   Republican 
rishlp.  is  gradually  assuming  form. 
subeiance.  and  practicability.     Oh.  yes.  you 
the  old  bureaucratic  left-wing  cry  of 
nothing"  and  "too  slow."  but  let  It  be 
with  pride  that  the  Republican  Con- 
Is  meeting  in  Washington  to  legislate — 
iS  reetimed   the  function  conceived  by 
ifounding  fathers.     The  New  Deal  bureau- 
philosophy  of  legislation,  that  legis- 
lative enactments  should  simply  state  broad. 


high-sounding  objectives,  that  money  should 
be  appropriated,  and  that  some  bureau  should 
be  set  up  to  attempt  to  fulfill  those  objec- 
tives by  dictatorial  decrees — thank  Heaven. 
and  thank  the  Republicans — no  longer  pre- 
vails. This  Congress  is  dedicated  to  the 
purpose  of  government  by  law  and  not  by 
decree,  government  by  representatives  of  the 
people,   and  not  by  appointed   bureaucrats. 

Thorough  legislative  deliberations  by  the 
elected  representatives  of  the  people — this  is 
the  essence  of  practical  liberalism.  Its  con- 
trast with  bureaucratic  decree  based  on  the 
dreamy  deliberations  of  appointed  and  self- 
perpetuating  braln-trusters  spells  the  differ- 
ence between  practical  liberalism  and  bu- 
reaucratic despotism.  This  latter  method  of 
governing: — the  New  Deal  Method— certainly 
Is  neither  Jeffersonlan  nor  liberal.  The  chief 
claim  of  liberalism  of  these  exponents  Is  their 
liberality  with  the  taxpayers'  monay 

Yes,  the  Republican  Party  has  been  the 
party  of  real,  practical  liberalism.  It  was 
conceived  and  born  on  a  great  fundamental 
humanitarian  issue.  It  has  given  Xis  civil 
service,  basic  antitrust  legislation,  pure-food 
laws,  the  homestead  laws  which  provided  land 
for  those  who  would  develop  It.  gave  the  right 
to  vote  to  all  citizens,  established  the  first 
Federal  Department  of  Agriculture,  gave  us 
the  Morrill  Act.  donating  land  for  agricultural 
and  mechanical  arts  colleges,  it  sponsored  the 
development  of  the  first  transcontinental 
railroads,  created  the  first  Bureau  of  Labor 
which  now  is  the  Department  of  Labor,  passed 
the  first  labor-dispute  conciliation  law.  gave 
to  the  world  the  open-door  policy  in  China, 
passed  the  uniform  bankruptcy  law.  spon- 
sored the  building  of  the  Panama  Canal, 
passed  the  Reclamation  Act  of  1903  which  was 
our  first  Federal  effort  to  conserve  and  de- 
velop natural  resources,  set  up  the  Forestry 
Service,  created  the  first  Children's  Bureau 
for  the  protection  of  the  health  and  welfare 
of  young  America,  created  the  Federal  Farm 
Board.  Federal  Land  banks,  and  the  Recon- 
struction Finance  Corporation  that  later 
played  leading  parts  In  bringing  this  Nation 
out  of  agricultural  and  Industrial  depression. 
It  also  was  a  Republican  Compress  that  ap- 
proved woman  suffrage,  and  the  only  States 
that  voted  against  that  constlttrtlonal  amend- 
ment were  States  in  which  the  Democratic 
Party  had  solid  "control  of  the  legislatures. 
There  have  been  many  other  Republican 
monuments  of  progress  over  the  years,  and  It 
is  significant  that  when  we  as  a  party  have 
failed  In  national  elections.  It  is  because  we 
have  failed  to  be  the  party  of  aggressive,  prac- 
tical, liberal  action.  Our  party  lost  to  Cleve- 
land because  It  turned  its  back  on  the  liberal 
reform  movement  led  by  Wisconsin's  Carl 
Schurz.  It  lost  to  Wilson  in  1913  because  It ' 
turned  Its  back  on  the  program  of  Theodore 
Roosevelt.  Republican  voters  elected  the 
second  Roosevelt  by  their  votes  In  1932  be- 
cause conservative  Republican  leaders  mis- 
understood Republican  victories  of  1924  and 
1928.  It  was  when  the  realization  of  the 
danger  of  a  great  bureaucracy  to  our  liberal 
principles  dawned  on  liberal-minded  Repub- 
licans that  they  began  to  come  back  home 
into  the  Republican  party.  This  movement 
really  began  In  1938  but  was  delayed  In  its 
cxilmlnatlon  from  1940  to  194«  by  a  period  of 
grave  International  crisis.  The  tide  turned 
in  1946,  and  nothing  can  stop  the  tide  from 
coming  in.  in  1948. 

It  is  not  enough  that  we  shall  elect  a 
Republican  President  and  a  Republican  Con- 
gress this  year.  In  accordance  with  prin- 
ciples of  sound  administration — Republican 
administration — many  of  the  functions  now 
I>erformed  by  the  Federal  Government  will 
be  returned  to  the  States  and  local  govern- 
ments where  they  belong  and  where  they 
can  be  much  more  efficiently  administered. 
It  Is  therefore  important  that  Republican 
governors  and  Republican  legislatures  shall 
sit  In  the  State  houses  and  that  Republican 
offlceholders  shall  occupy  the  coimty  court- 


houses throughout  the  Nation.  This  job 
of  restoring  the  functions  of  Government  to 
the  elected  representatives  of  the  people 
must  be  done  by  agents  who  are  in  sympathy 
with  that  objective — by  Republican  office- 
holders. 

We  young  Republicans  have  a  great  oppor- 
tunity and  a  great  responsibility  in  this  year 
of  1948. 

First,  we  must  make  ourselves  heard  In 
party  councils.  Our  success  as  young  Re- 
publicans Is  not  measured  alone  by  the  size 
of  oiu"  membership  rolls  or  the  fact  that  we 
have  live  working  organizations  In  a  great 
many  of  the  States.  It  must  be  measured 
also  by  the  number  of  young  Republicans  who 
are  members  of  county  Republican  commit- 
tees. State  Republican  committees,  and  are 
in  attendance  and  take  active  parts  in  county, 
district.  State,  and  National  Republican  con- 
ventions. We  are  an  Integral  part  of  the 
Republican  organization.  Our  Identity  as 
young  Republicans  is  significant  as  a  meeting 
ground  and  as  a  training  school  for  our  work 
In  the  senior  councils  of  the  party. 

Secondly,  we  can  and  ought  to  seek  public 
office  and  work  for  the  election  of  competent 
young  Republican  candidates  to  public  serv- 
ice. Political  campaigning  and  political 
office-holding  is  a  hard  lot,  discouraging  at 
times  and  often  unappreciated,  but  it  is  a 
job  that  joung  people  are  admirably  fitted 
by-youth,  energy,  and  spirit  to  perform.  The 
enthusiasm  that  can  be  generated  for  a  young 
competent  Republican  candidate  will  get 
more  votes  than  big  campaign  funds,  and 
will  bring  a  firmer  foundation  for  the  long- 
term  success  of  our  party. 

Thirdly.  Toung  Republicans  can  have  last- 
ing effect  on  our  party  and  Its  program  by 
taking  leadership  in  a  year-round  program 
of  political  education  and  discussion.  The 
old  timers  just  sort  of  peter  out  after  the 
election  is  over,  and  they  can't  be  induced  to 
any  party  activity  until  the  election  is  hard 
upon  them  again.  A  youthful  group  of  Re- 
publican workers  with  the  initiative  and  the 
public  splrltedness  to  make  theirs  a  year- 
round  program  will  soon  find  that  they  are 
the  leaders  of  their  party  and  that  their 
party  has  become  the  leading  party  In  their 
community. 

Fourthly,  the  Young  Republicans  must 
leaven  our  party  with  practical  liberalism. 
By  illustration.  I  have  attempted  to  show 
that  when  our  party  lost  its  liberalism,  it 
lost  elections.  Young  people  don't  lend 
themselves  to  regimentation  by  bureaucratic 
Dvernment.  to  corruptness,  to  lethargy,  to 
irotracted  incompetence'  A  political  party 
must  either  keep  up  with  the  times  by  llsten- 
the  voices  of  its  youthful  members 
must  expect  the  fate  of  the  Republican 
Party  in  1932  and  of  the  Democratic  Party 
in  J  948.  The  Republican  Party  will  win  this 
year.  It  is  the  responsibility  of  the  Yotmg 
Republicans  to  keep  ijt  fit  to  continue  to 
govern  in  the  years  that  lie  ahead. 


Wliy  We  Need  a  Two- Year  ExtensioD  of 
Rent  Control 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


HON.  HELEN  GAHAGAN  DOUGLAS 

or  CAuroaifu 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  4.  1948 

Mrs.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  Speaker.  It  Is 
necessary  to  continue  rent  control  for 
two  more  years,  rather  than  one.  because 
that  Is  the  earliest  date  by  which  we 
can  reasonably  expect  some  easing  from 
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the  present  acute  housing  shortage. 
During  the  past  year  the  housing  in- 
dustry did  an  excellent  job  of  building 
about  835.000  new  houses  or  apart- 
ments. But  this  has  far  from  relieved 
the  critical  housing  shortage  which  is 
directly  responsible  for  the  upward 
pressure  on  the  rental  price  of  housing. 
This  shortage  can  best  be  illustrated  by 
citing  the  fact  that  about  2.500.000 
married  couples  live  with  other  families. 
This  is  about  a  50-percent  increase  over 
the  number  of  families  living  doubled  up 
In  1940.  This  shortage  is  emphasized 
by  the  lack  of  normal  construction  dur- 
Ihg  the  war  years,  by  the  increase  in  the 
number  of  marriages,  and  by  the  great 
shifts  in  population  from  rural  areas 
to  cities.  Shortage  is  most  acute  and 
has  its  greatest  impact  on  low-income 
families  and  new  families  started  by 
veterans.  Large  numbers  of  families  do 
not  have  enough  space  to  give  their  chil- 
dren decent  accommodations. 

Because  2  years  is  the  earliest,  we  can 
expect  the  construction  of  homes  ^  to 
even  start  to  ease  the  current  extreme 
shortage  of  houses,  it  Is  highly  impor- 
tant that  the  protection  of  rent  controls 
be  continued  for  2  years.  A  short-term 
extension  for  only  1  year  defeats  itself 
In  a  number  of  ways.  The  gravest  weak- 
ness resulting  from  a  1-year  extension 
comes  from  a  lack  of  compliance  with 
the  law.  The  closer  the  expiration  date 
of  the  law,  the  greater  Is  the  hesitancy  of 
a  tenant  to  call  to  the  attention  of  the 
authorities  violations  of  the  law  because 
of  fear  of  blacklistings,  evictions,  or 
other  retaliations  by  landlords.  It  is 
hard  to  conceive  a  greater  fear  than 
that  o^  having  no  place  to  live.  It  is 
therefore  highly  important  that  these 
safeguards  be  retained  during  the  pe- 
riod when  there  is  virtually  no  chance  of 
removing  the  threat  of  soaring  rents 
caused  by  the  acute  housing  shortage. 


Thus  the  national  welfare  again  has  been 
subordinated  to  a  number  of  sectional  and 
Industrial  Interests. 

America  gvows  short  of  fuel.  Petroleum 
and  coal  are  limited  in  quantity.  But  water 
Is  an  inexhaustible  resource.  It  Is  near 
criminal  to  allow  it  to  go  to  waste  down  the 
St.  Lawrence  River  when  it  could  be  harnessed 
for  use  in  power  plants. 

The  port  of  New  York  Is  overcrowded.  It 
is  foolish  to  concentrate  so  much  shipping  in 
one  vulnerable  liarbor.  Opening  the  St. 
Lavirrence  seaway  would  give  the  United 
States  and  Canada  dozens  of  new  ocean  ports. 

Lobbies  opposed  to  the  seaway  must  know 
they  are  fighting  only  a  delaying  battle.  The 
logic  of  this  new  transportation  avenue  is  so 
strong  that  eventual  construction  appears 
inevitable.  One  of  the  arguments  used 
against  it  in  the  Senate  was  that  this  Is  not 
the  time,  with  labor  and  materials  scarce,  to 
undertake  the  project. 

That  is  true  But  the  bill  was  merely  an 
authorization.  The  seaway  should  be  au- 
thorized now  so  that  preliminary  engineering 
may  be  undertaken.  Construction  could 
wait  until  the  next  period  of  low  employ- 
ment. 

Interior  America  has  supported  projects 
which  benefited  other  sections.  Some  of 
them,  as  the  Panama  Canal,  directly  put  this 
Inland  area  at  a  disadvantage.  Now  the  ports 
of  New  York  and  New  Orleans,  aided  by  other 
selfish  groups,  have  pulled  enough  strings  to 
upset  the  seaway  bill. 

But  It  will  be  back. 


Knifing  tlie  Seaway 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  A.  BLATNIK 

OF   M1KNE30TA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  8.  1948 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  St. 
Lawrence  watei-way  has  been  of  major 
concern  to  the  people  of  Minnesota  for 
over  two  decades,  and  It  is  a  well-estab- 
lished fact  that  the  economic  future  of 
Minnesota  and  other  Midwest  States  de- 
pends upon  its  construction.  Now  our 
hopes  have  been  blasted  again  by  the  re- 
cent action  of  the  Senate  to  shelve  the 
seaway  for  another  session.  Under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
include  an  editorial  which  appeared  In 
the  March  1  edition  of  the  Minneapolis 
SUr-Joumal.  This  editorial,  entitled 
"Knifing  the  Seaway,"  reflects  the  senti- 
ments of  the  greater  majority  of  Minne- 
sota people  and  their  disappointment  in 
the  Senate's  decision: 

KNiriNO  THS  EKAWAT 

The  Senate  has  scuttled  the  St.  Lawrencs 
seaway  plan  by  sending  It  back  to  commltte*. 


tlnuatlon  of  Alaska's  huge  salmon  supply 
by  legalizing  and  encouraging  a  method  of 
fishing  which  conservationists  oppose.  From 
Indians  of  a  staple  occupation,  without  their 
consent,  without  proper  compensation,  and 
without  the  provisions  of  any  economic 
a  short-range  standpoint,  it  would  deprive 
alternative. 

That  so  viul  an  Interest  of  Alaska  as  Its 
great  salmon  fisheries  shovild  be  In  the  power 
of  legislators  thousands  of  miles  away  from 
a  salmon  or  a  salmon  trap  is.  we  believe,  a 
most  valid  reason  why  the  future  of  Alaska 
should  properly  be  in  the  lawmaking  hands 
of  those  who  live  there.  If  the  Alaska  sal- 
mon trap  bin  comes  up  for  passage  In  Con- 
gress, we  shall  hope  to  see  it  defeated. 


Salmon  Trap  SUe  Bills  Should  Not  Pats 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  E.  L.  BARTLEH 

DELZGATE  FBOM  ALASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  8,  1948 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  I  desire  to 
call  to  the  attention  of  the  House  an 
editorial  which  appeared  in  the  New 
York  Herald  Tribune  for  February  26 
noting  some — but  by  no  means  all — of  the 
arguments  against  Alaska  salmon  trap 
site  bills  now  pending  in  the  Congress. 
I  am  sure  that  most  Alaskans  will  agree 
with  the  position  of  the  Herald  Tribune: 

THE     ALASKAN     SALMON     TRAP     BILL 

Advocates  of  statehood  for  Alaska,  we  be- 
lieve, are  rather  certain  to  find  additional 
arguments  for  their  cause  in  the  provisions 
of  the  Alaska  salmon  trap  bill.  Introduced 
In  Congress  in  June  1947.  Joint  hearings 
on  the  bill  (S.  1446  and  H.  R.  3859)  were 
completed  before  Senate  and  House  sub- 
committees on  January  30  last.  At  the  hear- 
ings the  bill  was  opposed  by  Mr.  E.  L.  Babt- 
LETT.  Delegate  from  Alaska,  by  attorneys  for 
Alaskan  natives,  and  by  representatives  of 
fishermen's  unions  and  municipalities  com- 
prising native  as  well  as  white  members. 
The  Association  on  American  It^dlan  Affairs 
has  strongly  fought  the  bill,  claiming  that 
its  enactment  wotild  strip  thousands  of 
Alaskan  Indians  of  their  resources  and  woxild 
reduce  them — as  well  as  many  nonnatlves — 
to  poverty  by  establishing  for  the  benefit  of 
absentee  interests  a  form  of  exclvisive  fish- 
ing rights. 

The  salmon  fisheries  of  Alaska  are  a  great 
Industry.  In  1  year  they  place  in  hands  of 
fishermen  more  than  $20,000,000  and  bring 
a  much  larger  sum  to  commercial  can- 
neries. It  is  rightly  argued,  we  think,  that 
the  present  bill  Is  injurious  to  the  Territory 
from  several  Important  angles.  From  a 
long-range  standpoint  it  threatens  the  con- 


Oleo  Forcer  on  the  March 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  GLENN  R.  DAVIS 

OF  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  8,  1948 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Record,  I  should  like  to  include  aii  ar- 
ticle published  in  the  February  25  issue 
of  Hoard's  Dairyman,  published  at  Port 
Atkinson,  Wis.: 

Once  again  the  oleo  manufacturers  are  on 
the  march.  It  is  the  same  well  beaten  trail 
they  have  taken  to  every  congressional  ses- 
sion. They  have  one  purpose  and  one  pur- 
pose only  in  mind:  to  sell  oleo  as  butter. 

So  that  we  may  properly  apprecUte  the 
tremendous  amount  of  money  they  are 
spending  and  how  dangerous  the  sltuaUon 
has  become,  we  quote  from  a  pamphlet. 
Modem  Margarine,  published  by  the  National 
Association  of  Margarine  Manufacturers : 

"Margarine's  advertising  In  Life.  Parents', 
and  American  Weekly,  with  their  combined 
40,898,000  readers — plus  advertising  to  31,141 
teachers,  111.406  doctors,  and  other  thought 
leaders,  plus  the  millions  of  messages  car- 
ried for  margarine  by  newspapers,  magazines, 
trade  and  professional  Journals,  and  radio  as 
a  result  of  industry  public  releases,  plus  the 
tremendous  amount  of  margarine  advertis- 
ing by  Individual  manufacturers,  will  reach, 
inform,  and  shape  the  opinions  of  c<m- 
sumers  In  every  conununlty." 

Oleo  interests  have  potired  millions  into 
this  fight  over  the  years  and  there  is  no 
doubt  that  they  Intend  to  get  back  every 
cent  that  they  have  Invested.  And  they  can 
do  It.  All  that  is  necessary  is  to  abolish  the 
tax  on  oleo  colored  to  imitate  butter  and 
they  will  be  on  easy  street,  with  fantastic 
markets  and  profits.  Who  wUl  foot  the  bill? 
You  and  every  other  dairy  farmer  in  the 
country. 

When  restaurants,  hotels,  and  consumers 
can  take  the  wrapper  off  a  pound  of  oleo  and 
set  it  on  the  table  as  butter,  sales  of  butter 
will  drop  and  the  price  of  milk  will  go  down 
with  the  butter  market.  Frankly,  it  will  hit 
us  right  square  in  the  pocketbook  and  con- 
tinue to  hit  us  until  the  day  we  die. 

New  readers  of  Hoard's  Dairyman  will  ask, 
"What's  the  fuss  all  about?"  It's  simply  this. 
Oleo  is  reported  to  have  been  developed  in 
Prance  about  1870.  It  was  then  composed 
largely  of  beef  fat  ch timed  with  milk.  Later, 
as  its  use  spread  to  the  United  States,  vegeta- 
ble oils  such  as  coconut  oil,  palm  oil,  cot- 
tonseed oil,  and,  finally,  soybean  oil  gradually 
replaced  the  animal  fats.  During  the  his- 
tory of  oleo  manufacture  and  sale  in  this 
country,  however,  the  manufacturers  have 
never  been  satisfied  to  sell  their  product  on 
its  ovra  merits.     From  the  very  early  days 
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down  torough  to  present  times,  they  have 
constai  tly  stnven  by  one  tneana  or  another 
their  product  a«  butter, 
hi  Ip  prevent  this  deliberate  fraud,  yean 
liw  was  passed  by  Congress  to  tax  yel- 
at  the  rate  of  10  cents  a  pound, 
stood  on  its  own  feet  and  sold  otr 
merits  was  taxed  only  at  one-quarter 
pound.  Certainly  there  is  nothing 
prohibitive  or  restrictive  In  the  one-quarter 
There  Is  a  tax  on  fraud,  however. 
U   what   the   oleo   interests   want 
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are  clever,  and  they  have  millions  oi 

at  their  disposal  to  sell  their  plan. 

outlined  above  is  obviously  a 

one.    Here  are  some  of  their  ar- 


tax    is   discriminatory. ■•     The   one- 

-cent  tax  on  the  legitimate  product 

en   its   own   merits   and   In   Its   own 

is  not  discriminatory.     The  10-cent 

yellow  oleo  does  discriminate  against 

Police  discriminate  against  dishon- 

The  tax  Is  imposed  to  promote  just 

Ford  and  Chevrolet  do  not  put 

or  Cadillac  front  on   their  cars. 

d  Chevrolet  sell  cars  on  their  out- ; 

merit,  not  on  the  reputation  and ' 

:;  of  Packard  and  Cadillac.    Yellow  is 

-mark  of  butter  and  as  suph  has  a 

preserve  its  identity.     Oleo  should 

Itself,  too. 

is  naturally  yellow.     We  must  take 
or  out   to  keep  from  paying  a  tax. 
an  old  dodge  that  has  been  dragged 
a  pry  to  get  the  legislation  changed, 
t  was  profitable  to  make  oleo  out  or 
oil.  the  yellow  color  was  not  a  tac- 
I  yet  the  oleo  txjys  still  cried  to  high 
to  be  allowed  to  color  their  product 
yellow.     It  is  worth  their  money  to 
a  yellow  fat  Just  to  use  It  as  a  wedge 
;ress.     When  It  becomes  more  protlt- 
use  coconut  oil  again,  they  will  use  it. 
(^alm  to  the  public  Is  that  they  have  • 
edible  spread. 
Is  a  product  of  the  farm.     The  tax 
fafm  against  farm."     To  a  minor  degree 
true  at  the  present  time  when  oleo 
are  using  home-produced  oils.     The 
Idterests  have  trapped   the  cottonseed 
scybean   people  into  going  along  with 
1  ntll  the  full  story  is  told.     Years  ago 
interests  were  very  much  in  the 
with  oleo.    They  found,  however,  in 
example,  oleo  used  tS.SdO.OOO  In  cot- 
oil  while  farmers  used  •29..301.000  in 
cake  and  meal.     Now  the  soybean 
are  following  in  cotton's  footsteps, 
will  check  up  on  their  markets,  they 
that  in  1942  their  Income  from  oleo 
to  about  $8,000,000.    In  contrast, 
of  soybean  meal  fed  to  dairy  cows 
to  •34.000.000. 
ess  of  the  foregoing  comparisons. 
.  there  Is  still  no  moral  Justification 
allowing  oleo  to  defraud  the  public  and 
the  good  name  of  butter.     Let  oleo 
a  own  reputation  under  its  own  color 
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Is    a    wholesome   food."    So   what? 

Che\Tolet  are  excellent  cars.  too. 

sell  on  their  own  merits  and  in 

clothes. 

tax  is  'horse  and  buggy'  legislation." 

Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

Butker  is  colored  yellow  and  isn't  even  re- 

to  state  that  fact  on  the  carton."     If 

desirable  to  state  that  butter  is  artl- 

colored,  why  not?     We  have  nothing 

Yellow  Ls  added  at  certain  seasons 

the  product  a  uniform  color.    Butter 

al^^ays  been  yellow  and  always  will  be. 

Is  the  natural  color  of  butter  and  has 

long   before   the   Frenchman   who 

was  born.    Every  person  in  Amer- 

that  fact  and  a  yellow  spread 

Is  automatically  presumed  to  be 

Even  today,  people  are  being  fed  a 

ipread  In  restaurants  and  hotels  and 
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they>assume  they  are  getting  butter  when  it 
is.  in  reality,  yellow-colored  oleo.  That  is 
the  lowest  form  of  out-and-out  fraud.  Tax 
repeal  will  throw  open  the  gates  to  extend 
that  fraud. 

Oleo  Interests  have  done  a  fine  Job  of  con- 
fusing State  and  Federal  legislation.  Most 
of  the  high  taxes  on  oleo  arise  within  the 
various  States  State  laws  must  not  be  con- 
fused with  the  straight  one-quarter  cent  tax 
on  legitimate  oleo  and  the  10-cent  tax  on 
butter-yellow  oleo.  The  present  battle  Is 
solely  on  the  national  level. 

We  hope  that  we  have  brlefiy  outlined  our 
stand  for  the  retention  of  the  present  10- 
cent  tax  on  oleo  colored  to  resemble  butter. 
If  there  are  any  further  questions,  we  will  be 
happy  to  receive  them  and  help  to  clarify 
an  issue  purposely  muddled  by  the  oleo  In- 
terests. 

What  mtist  be  done  Immediately,  however, 
is  to  offset  the  results  of  the  oleo  propaganda. 
Many  Conarressmen  are  wavering  to  the  side 
of  oleo.  They  are  not  fully  Informed  and 
have  not  had  an  "expression  from  you  back 
home.  We  have  many  new  and  inexperienced 
Congressmen  who  do  not  have  all  the  facts. 
They  are  extremely  price  conscious,  and  but- 
ter has  received  undue  attention  as  a  barom- 
eter of  prices.  They  forget  or  don't  know 
that  It  takes  about  1  hour  of  labor  to  produce 
a  pound  of  butter. 

Theri  Is  real  danger  today  as  never  be- 
fore. Several  bills  are  In  the  hopper  In 
Washington.  They  are  following  the  oleo 
line  and  will  allow  oleo  to  perpetrate  Its 
fraud  completely  unfettered  frjm  any  source 
in  Washington. 

It  Is  extremely  imfortunate  that  we  must 
take  tlm.-  out  to  tattle  jff  an  attack  such  as 
thl?.  Heaven  only  knows  we  have  enough 
to  do  without  going  through  this  scrap  Any- 
thing worth  while  Is  worth  fighting  for.  how- 
ever, and  everyone  of  us  must  voice  our  opin- 
ions now  before  It  Is  too  late  and  we  can  do 
nothing  but  sit  back  and  watch  the  milk 
check  shrink. 


Our  Cockeyed  Rent  Cootrol 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  B.  SCHWABE 

OF   OKtJlHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  8,  1948 

Mr.  SCHWABE  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  the  above  title,  there  ap- 
pears an  editorial  in  the  Daily  Oklaho- 
man,  of  Oklahoma  City.  Okla  .  one  of  the 
leading  Democratic  newspapers  of  the 
Southwest.  I  think  the  attitude  and  po- 
sition of  this  largest  newspaper  in  Okla- 
homa is  deserving  of  our  serious  con- 
sideration, and  is  illustrative  of  the 
thinking  of  a  vast  number  of  our  people 
on  the  subject  of  rent  control.  Hence  I 
quote  the  entire  editorial  and  commend 
it  to  your  reading: 

oua  cocKXTxo  BDrr  contsol 

With  Congress  poised  to  do  something  this 
week  about  extension  of  rent  controls.  It  is 
opportune  to  call  attention  of  lawmakers  to 
the  cockeyed  two-level  rent  system  that  regu- 
lations have  developed. 

Take  the  case  of  many  a  duplex  In  Okla- 
homa City.  One  side  may  rent  for  $50  be- 
cause it  is  controlled  while  the  other  side 
may  bring  1100  or  up  for  the  simple  reason 
It  Is  uncontrolled.  There  is  little  or  no  mys- 
tery why  this  crazy  situation  has  developed. 
The  side  that  had  been  owner-occupied  prior 
to  being  rented  out  bad  no  controls  on  it. 


So  to  make  up  for  low  rent  on  the  controlled 
side,  the  owner  leased  the  uncontrolled  side 
for  all  the  traffic  would  bear.  Hence,  the 
anomaly  of  Identical  anc^  adjoining  housing 
with  a  100-percent  rent  differential. 

Even  controlled  properties  are  constantly 
being  decontrolled  as  owners  take  advantage 
of  every  loophole  to  bring  up  their  substand- 
ard rental  Income.  Large  apartments  and 
duplexes  as  well  as  older  houses  under  rent 
controls  are  divided  Into  smaller  apartments 
which  automatically  removes  them  from  any 
regulation. 

Why  are  property  owners  doing  this?  The 
Federal  Government's  own  statistics  give  the 
obvious  answer.  The  food  index  la  up  116 
percent  from  prewar:  rents  as  a  whole  are  up 
10  percent.  The  property  c  .ner  is  sick  and 
tired  of  being  the  cost  of  living  whipping  boy. 
And  he  is  doing  what  he  has  every  moral  and 
legal  right  to  do  when  he  attempts  to  bring 
his  Income  somewhat  more  Into  line  witb 
other  Inflationary  costs  and  prices. 

But  thi4  still  fails  to  make  John  Jones  feel 
any  better  about  his  $100  per  month  duplex 
quarters  while  Sam  Smith  on  the  other  side 
of  the  wall,  gets  away  for  $.50  per  rionth. 
Jones  is  paying  the  penalty  for  the  continued 
governmental  folly  of  trying  to  ration  hous- 
•ing  scarcity. 


Compulsory  Peacetime  Uoiyersal  Military 
ConscriptioD 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
o» 

HON.  ALBERT  J.  ENGEL 

or  MICHIC.4N 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  8,  1948 

Mr.  ENGEL  of  Michigan.  Mr  Speaker. 
I  want  to  discuss  today  the  subject  of 
compulsory  peacetime  universal  m  litary 
conscription  now  before  Congress.  While 
every  effort  has  been  made  to  get  around 
using  the  words  "compulsory"  and 
"peacetime  military  conscription,"  when 
we  take  off  the  apple  polish  the  fact  re- 
mains that  what  the  armed  services  want 
and  what  the  country  will  get  if  tMs  bill 
becomes  a  law  is  compulsory  peacetime 
universal  military  con.<^cription.  They 
propcse  "iDeacetime  conscription'  and 
"compulsory  military  training  "  of  from 
6  to  12  months  for  every  physically  fit 
American  boy  18  years  old.  Thej  pro- 
pose to  take  850.000  of  these  boys  each 
year  out  of  their  homes,  off  the  farm, 
out  of  schools  and  colleges,  out  of  fac- 
tories and  trade  schools,  or  wh?rever 
they  may  be  for  that  purpose.  Let  us 
have  no  misunderstanding  about  that. 

While  there  are  many  other  grounds 
of  opposition  to  this  bill.  I  shall  cJscuss 
the  proposed"  law  only  from  a  hard- 
boiled  national  defense  strictly  military 
preparedness  point  of  view.  At  some 
future  date  I  shall  discuss  the  cost  of 
such  a  training  program. 

I  have  been  a  member  of  the  Wt  r  De- 
partment Subcommittee  of  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  since  Januarj  1937. 
This  is  my  twelfth  year  as  a  memoer  of 
that  subcommittee  and  my  second  vear 
as  its  chairman.  I  have  a  letter  in  my 
files  written  by  Under  Secretary  of  War 
Robert  P.  Patterson,  dated  November  5. 
1943.  asking  me  to  come  to  his  oCBce  and 
discuss   the    Manhattan    project.    The 
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Manhattan  project  was  the  code  name 
for  the  Oak  Ridge  plant  where  the  urani- 
um was  produced  for  the  first  atom 
bombs.  I  gathered  more  or  less  Informa- 
tion from  that  time  on  until  April  1945. 
when  together  with  a  few  others  I  spent 
2  days  going  through  the  plant  at  Oak 
RIdfle.  I  was  appointed  by  the  Speaker 
as  a  congressional  observer  on  the  two 
tests  at  Bikini  and  saw  the  first  test  at 
about  20  miles  and  the  second  one  from 
9  i-i  miles  away.  I  boarded  16  ships  after 
the  first  test  and  made  a  detailed  study 
of  the  damage  both  to  ships  and  equip- 
ment so  that  1  have  some  knowledge  of 
the  power  and  destruction  of  the  atomic 
bomb,  what  it  means,  and  its  relation  to 
national  defense. 

I  shall  begin  by  stating  that  I  am  em- 
phatically opposed  to  compulsory  peace- 
time universal  military  conscription.  I 
base  that  opposition  upon  my  study  of 
our  needs  of  national  defense  and  my  ex- 
perience as  above  stated.  While  there 
are  many  other  reasons  for  opposition, 
I  am  basing  my  opposition  today  solely 
upon  national  defense  grounds.  I  take 
the  po.sition  that  compulsory  peacetime 
universal  military  conscription  will  not 
only  fail  t  j  give  us  adequate  national  de- 
fense but  will  be  a  detriment  rather  than 
a  help  to  national  defense. 

WX  MUST  HAVX  A  RKOtJUJl  ARMED  FORCX  TO  UTTt 
THI  rXaST   IMPACT  OF  A  POSSIBLE  ATTACK 

Regardless  of  whether  we  have  com- 
pulsory peacetime  universal  military 
conscription,  everyone  agrees  we  must 
have  a  regular  full-time  armed  force  to 
meet  the  first  Impact  of  a  possible  attack. 
In  my  judgment,  the  armed  services' 
plans  are  sound  along  this  line.  Such  a 
force  should  consist  of  the  following: 

A.  A  primary  armed  force  such  as  we 
have  now— Air.  Navy,  and  Army— to  meet 
the  first  Impact  of  an  attack,  such  force 
to  consist  of.  first,  a  modern,  well- 
equipped  Air  Force;  second,  a  modern, 
well-equipped  two-ocean  Navy,  including 
a  Marine  Corps;  fend,  third,  a  land  or 
ground  Army— well-equipped  with  the 
latest  weapons. 

B.  In  addition  to  the  above  full-time 
force  we  should  have  a  Reserve  compo^ 
nent.  This  component,  presently  being 
resurveyed  in  all  aspects  by  the  Office  of 
National  Defense,  is  now  made  up  as 
follows : 

1.  A  National  Guard. 

2.  An  Organized  Reserve  of  both  offi- 
cers and  men.  This  force  must  be  well- 
equipped  with  the  latest  weapons  to  the 
extent  that  we  can  do  so  from  a  peace- 
time financial  point  of  view. 

C.  I  am  firmly  convinced  that  the  Air 
Force,  the  Navy,  and  Marines  can  obtain 
their  required  manpower  by  voluntary 
enlistments.  There  is  no  reason  why  the 
ground  forces  should  not  do  the  same  if 
they  will  eliminate  autocratic  Army  brass 
methods.  However,  if  volimUry  enlist- 
ments do  fail,  then  I  would  suggest  a 
selective-service  system  to  get  the  men 
to  make  up  the  difference  between  the 
manpower  requirements  and  the  volun- 
tary enlistments. 

After  the  above  Regular  full-time 
armed  forces  and  Reserve  components, 
our  national  defense  depends  primarily 
upon: 


oum  iwDuaiKiAL  PE<»TJcnv«  capacitt  awd  a 

PLANNED   MANPOWn    'tXAINnfO   PKOOftAM 

If  there  is  anything  that  the  past 
World  War  demonstrated  It  is  that  our 
real  emergency  or  wartime  national  de- 
fense depends  primarily — 

A.  Upon  the  productive  capacity  of  our 
industries. 

B.  Upon  our  ability  to  convert  that 
productive  capacity  from  a  peacetime  to 
a  wartime  production  in  the  shortest 
possible  time ;  and 

C.  Upon  a  civilian  manpower-training 
program  that  will — 

1.  Train  men  to  produce  modern 
weapons  with  which  to  fight. 

2.  Provide  an  emergency  or  wartime 
military  manpower-training  program 
which  will  furnish  a  trained  man  in  an 
emergency  for  every  weapon  from  a  rifie 
to  a  tank,  plane,  or  ship  as  fast  as  that 
weapon  rolls  off  the  production  line  with 
a  margin  of  safety. 

I  want  to  discuss  items  A  and  B  to- 
gether.  Everyone  agrees  that  production 
of  modem  weapons  was  and  is  the  most 
Important  item  of  national  defense.    In 
World  War  II  the  war-production  record 
and  particularly  the  speed  with  which 
industry  converted  from  a  peacetime  to  a 
wartime  production  was  the  miracle  of 
the   century.     It   amazed  everyone.     I 
spent  many  months  studying  production 
of  ordnance,  powder,  explosives,  and  ar- 
morplate,  including  weeks  going  through 
factories  of  the  Nation.   I  appreciate  the 
handicaps  we  labored  under  and  Just 
what  was  done.    The  job  could  not  have 
been  done  without  the  cooperation  of 
both    labor    and    management.      They 
wrote  a  most  brilliant  record  of  war  pro- 
duction, a  record  which  will  be  difficult 
to  surpass  or  equal  in  the  future  when  we 
take  Into  consideration  the  handicaps  we 
had  to  begin  with. 


SPEED   rrP   CONVERSION    FROM    PFACETIME   TO 
WARTTMZ    PEODUCnON 


However,  we  can  do  much  to  speed  up, 
production  by  making  preparations  now 
for  that  production.     Let  me  give  you 
one  example  of  what  I  mean,  of  one  in- 
stance x(^ere  production  was  speeded  up 
by  something  that  was  done  to  help  it 
along.     Hon.  Louis  Johnson  was  Under 
Secretary  of  War  and  in  charge  of  pro- 
duction at  the  time.     He  asked  our  com- 
mittee  for  $16,000,000   for   educational 
orders  on  tlie  production  of  several  na- 
tional defense  items.     After  some  diffi- 
culties he  got  that  $16,000,000.    We  were 
told  that  the  Garand  rifle  had  two  and 
one-half  times  the  fire  power  of  the  old 
Springfield  or  Enfield  at  least  for  a  short 
time.      We  were  manufacturing  a  few 
of  these  Garand  rifles  a  month  by  hand. 
A  part  of  this  $16,000,000  was  used  to 
tool  up  Springfield  Armory  and  to  tool 
up  and  put  educational  orders  into  Win- 
chester Arms  factory.     As  a-result,  in- 
stead of  making  a  few  rifles  a  month 
by  hand  at  Springfield,  we  were  able 
to  make  200  rifles  a  day  with  one  shift 
and  500  a  day  with  three  shifts.     We 
had  men  educated  to  make  rifles  at  Win- 
chester Arms.     The  factory  was  tooleo 
up  ready  to  go  into  a  speed-up  produc- 
tion program.     As  a  result  the  Garand 
rifle  ceased  to  be  short  of  supply.    While 


we  were  not  able  to  hand  each  man  a 
Garand  rifle  when  he  came  into  th« 
Army,  every  man,  I  am  told,  was  given 
a  Garand  rifle  as  he  got  aboard  a  ship 
if  he  was  supposed  to  have  one.  In  my 
judgment,  credit  goes  to  the  Honorable 
Louis  Johnson,  Under  Secretary  of  War, 
for  his  foresightedness  in  recommending 
and  obtaining  that  comparatively  small 
sum  of  $16,000,000  for  educational  orders. 
Much  can  ^e  done  along  that  line  in 
speeding  up  the  conversion  of  industry 
from  a  peacetime  to  a  wartime  status. 

MANPOWES   TKAINING 

I  have  already  discussed  the  impor- 
tance of  training  men  in  times  of  peace 
to  make  the  weapons  of  war  by  the  way 
of    educational    orders.      This    civilian 
manpower-training  program  or  part  of 
that  program  Is  Just  as  Important  if  not 
more  so  than  the  training  of  men  to 
handle  or  fight  with  those  weapons  after 
they  are  manufactured.     I  would  place 
under  this  program  all  civilian  research 
work,  the  training  of  young  scientists  in 
both  fundamental  and  applied  research 
and  other  similar  items.    Dr.  Vannevar 
Bush,  the  noted  research  specialist,  has 
repeatedly  said  that  Germany  lost  the 
war  because  she  did  not  keep  up  on  fim- 
damental  re.search.    We  must  have  the 
best  coordinated  program   we  can  get 
I  do  not  want  to  go  into  the  question  of 
organization  or  under  whose  control  this 
work  Is  to  be  done,  except  to  say  that 
naturally  It  would  have  to  be  done  In 
close  cooperation  with  the  national  de- 
fense authorities. 

I  now  want  to  discuss  the  last  item  of 
national  defense  and  tha- is  "Compulsory 
peacetime  universal  military  conscrip- 
tion." After  an  adequate  weapon  produc- 
tion program,  the  next  important  step 
in  our  national  defense  Is  to  have  an — 

KfTELTlVE.  ADEQUATE.  EMERCENCY   MILITAET 
MANPOWEE-TRAININO:  PROGRAM 

Perhaps  the  most  techrilcal  of  all  tech- 
nical training  is  in  the  Air  Corps.  Train- 
ing a  high-school  or  college  graduate  as 
a  pilot  or  a  navigator  who  «in  set  a 
plane  down  on  a' spit  of  ahTsland  in  any 
part  of  the  Pacific;  training  a  bombardier 
who  can  drop  a  bomb  from  6  miles  in  the 
air  and  hit  an  airplane  carrier  or  other 
target;  to  train  meteorologists  and 
weather  men  who  can  accurately  forecast 
flying  weather;  to  train  mechanics  to 
keep  the  planes,  engines,  radar,  and  other 
equipment  in  repair,  these  and  hundreds 
of  other  required  skills  make  the  Air 
Corps  personnel  the  most  technical  of  all 
technical  services. 

I  have  heard  Gen.  H.  H.  Arnold,  war- 
time Chief  of  the  Air  Forces,  and  other 
air  officials  say  repeatedly  that  despite 
our  deficiencies  during  the  past  world 
war.  there  never  was  a  time  when  the  Air 
Corps  training  program  was  not  ahead  of 
the  production  program.  It  will  be  re- 
called that  some  50.000  young  men  who 
were  supposed  to  be  trained  as  pilots  were 
transferred  to  the  infantry  and  other 
sci*viccs. 

On  June  6.  1945.  General  Arnold  in 
testifying  before  the  War  Department 
subcommittee  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee  as  to  their  postwar  personnel 
training  program — see  pa«e*187  of  the 
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committlee  hearings  on  1946  appropria- 
tion bill— made  the  following  statement: 
Generall  Aknolo.  You  can,  however,  train 
faster  than  you  can  build  equlp- 
you  have  the  development  and  re- 
production   planned,    then   you 
turn  the  article  into  production. 
:ime.  but,  if  you  have  the  factories, 
;et  the  articles.     As  far  as  training 
if  you  have  the  basic  personnel 
3ler  to  train  personnel  than  to  get 
t.     But   back   of  everything   must 
the    personnel    is    normally 
the  equipment. 
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on  the  same  page,  he  testified: 

postwar   military   policy   we   must 

proper  kind  of  schools  with  suitable 

so   you   have   the  essential   and 

al  nucleus.     Then  you  can  expand 

rsotinel   like  we  expanded   from  about 

Force  In  December  1941  to  nearly 

April  of  this  year. 

INTANTHT    TKAINING 

The  same  holds  for  infantry  training. 
It  will    >e  recalled  that  during  the  war 
deilable  criticism  was  heard  because 
Department  was  taking  18-year- 
from  the  farms,  cities,  schools, 
and  other  walki  of  life.    After 
wieeks  of  training  they-  were  sent 
Many  of  these  boys  be- 
cisualtles  and  the  Army  was  se- 
cfitlcized  because  It  was  felt  that 
not  had  adequate  training.    On 
1945,  Maj.  Gen.  James  G.  Chris- 
Chief  of  Ground  Force   Staff, 
itates  Army,  testified  before  our 
It  will  be  recalled  that  Lt. 
Leslie  J.  McNair,  formerly  in  charge 
force  training,  had  been  killed 
by  gunfire  of  his  own  men.     I 
General  Christiansen  regard- 
training  program.     It  will  also 
ed  that  at  first  these  young  men 
given  only  13  weeks'  training 
ing  sent  overseas  and  into  com- 
Lj|ter  this  was  changed  to  17  weeks, 
us  felt  that  was  not  adequate 
Yet  here  is  the  actual  testi- 
General  Christiansen  giving  the 
Dej)artment  policy  on  the  matter — 
133.   134.   and    135  of   same 


En:zl. 


Now.  how  long  does  It  take  to 

infantry  soldier?     I  am  talking  of 

joy  right  off  the  farm  or  out  of  the 

I  or  store,  and  making  a  soldier  out 

thaf  he  can  go  into  combat. 

Ch«istiansin.  Let  me  put  our  ex- 

vlth  that  In  two  ways".     To  train  an 

to  be  an  Infantry  soldier,  we  found 

in  the  RTC  developed  the  man  so 

individual  he  could  go  Into  a  com- 

zatlon  and  fight  as  a  part  of  that 

lanization  effectively. 

.   Does   that   mean    17  weeks  of 

trhlnlr.g.  or  17  weeks  from  the  time 

inqucted? 

Chxistiansen.  Seventeen  weeks  of 

training  from  the  day  he  started. 

After  he  is-  sent  around  heVe, 

yonder,  and  Is  finally  assigned  to 

training  course.  17  wseks  from  that 


ergs 

E»CCL. 


Enoel. 
an  1 


Cheisttansen.  That  Is  right. 
ENfcEL.  And  he  will  do  what — fit  into 

Chkistiansen    He  will  fit  into  a 

Organization.    Let  us  say  we  have  a 

in    a    regiment    here    i Indicating) 

company  Is  complete  all  except  10 

lave  been  casualties;  we  can  put  10 

s   Into   that  organization   and   fit 

iind  have  an  organisation  ready  to 


Mr.  Encel.  What  chance  has  that  Doy  with 
an  experienced  man  in  the  enemy  forces  in 
hand-to-hand  combat  with  bayonets,  rifle 
butts,  and  so  forth? 

General  Chkistunsen.  He  probably  would 
have  Just  as  much  chance  as  the  other  man, 
and  possibly  a  little  bit  more,  because  he  has 
not  been  tired  out.  The  soldier  gets  tired 
after  fit;htlng  for  a  while. 

Mr.  Encel.  Do  you  mean  to  tell  me  that  a 
boy  who  has  had  only  17  weeks'  training  can 
learn  how  to  fight  with  the  bayonet  In  hand- 
to-hand  combat  and  know  all  the  tricks  to 
go  with  It  as  well  as  an  enemy  who  has  been 
at  it  for  a  couple  of  years? 

General  CHRtsriANSEN.  Yes;  I  think  he  can. 
Normally,  after  they  have  been  out — a  soldier 
may  have  been  fighting  for  a  long  while  and 
never  have  fought  with  the  bayonet. 

Mr  Engel.  No:  but  he  keeps  on  practicing; 
they  keep  on  giving  him  the  training? 

General  Chxistiansin.  Not  when  he  is  in 
combat — very  little  when  he  is  In  combat. 
He  has  a  particular  job  to  do  and  he  will  do 
that  when  he  is  In  combat.  He  may  never — if 
he  has  been  2  years  in  the  Army— he  may 
never  have  used  the  bayonet  at  all. 

Mr.  Engel.  You  mean  If  he  has  been  In  the 
service  for  2  years  in  combat,  that  they  do  not 
keep  up  with  bayonet  training  at  all? 

Genera;  Chsistlansen.  They  keep  up  with 
training  when  they  can. 

•  '    •  •  •  • 

General  rHsisTiANSEN .  Our  plan,  what  we 
were  last  working  on  was  17  weeks  of  train- 
ing when  they  would  X>e  ready  to  go.  Then 
they  were  given  a  furlough,  went  into  a  re- 
placement depot,  were  shipped  overseas, 
placed  in  a  replacement  depot  over  there,  and 
quite  possibly  might  have  gone  into  a  unit 
with  no  additional  training  except  a  few  days 
they  may  have  gotten  in  the  replacement 
depot.  We  ret  up  our  replacement  d«'pots  so 
that,  if  we  kept  a  man  any  length  of  time 
at  all.  he  went  on  with  his  training:  but  It 
would  be  entirely  possible  for  men  who  had 
had  Just  17  weeks  to  have  been  put  Into  a 
unit  that  was  close  to  the  enemy 

Mr.  Engel.  Well,  there  were  some  put  In 
there  who  were  not  in  service  for  17  weeks, 
were  there  not — originally? 

General  Cheisttansen.  Yes.  To  go  back  a 
little  further,  when  we  first  started  In — this 
was  several  years  ago — we  had  13  weeks  of 
training  in  RTC.  We  found  this  was  not 
enough  so  we  boosted  that  some  3  years  ago, 
to  17  weeks  of  training.  Our  experience,  from 
all  the  reports  we  have  had.  from  people  who 
used  these  replacements  in  action,  was  that 
the  17-weeks  replacement  was  fully  capab'.e 
as  an  individual  replacement. 

GENERAL-PrntPOSX  TKAININC 

Billions  of  dollars  of  tho  taxpayers' 
money  was  wasted  and  is  being  wasted 
In  training  Army  manpower.  Some  of 
this  waste  was  not  justified  even  in  war- 
time. Ask  any  veterans  at  a  veterans' 
meeting  just  how  much  time  he  spent  in 
training  that  he  did  not  use.  Why  do 
we  have  to  train  a  man  for  6  months  or 
a  ye«r  to  become  a  truck  driver  when  we 
have  thousands  of  experienced  truck 
drivers  in  civilian  life  and  when  a  few 
weeks'  training  will  actually  train  him 
even  in  the  Army?  I  was  at  the  Signal 
Corps  training  center  at  Monmouth. 
N.  J.,  recently.  Walkie-talkie  men  were 
trained  in  a  few  weeks.  Radar,  tele- 
phone, radio,  and  other  skills  were  taught 
in  a  comparatively  short  time.  Cooks, 
mechanics,  and  others  were  similarly 
trained  in  a  .short  time  at  other  places. 
Such  training  added  to  what  they  already 
had  in  civilian  life  enabled  them  to  work 
under  the  supervision  of  the  trained  men 
we  already  had. 

There  is  an  old  saying  that  the  proof 
of  the  pudding  lies  In  the  eating.    Let  us 


assume  for  the  sake  of  argument  that  we 
had  passed  the  compulsory  peacetime 
universal  military  con.scription  bill  in 
1920  and  from  1920  to  1940  we  had  trained 
each  year  850,000  young  men.  Let  us 
assume  that  we  had  trained  during  that 
period  a  total  of  17,000.000  young  men. 
Here  is  the  $64  question:  "Just  what 
would  we  have  done  with  them  when  the 
emergency  came,  how  many  would  we 
have  called  out,  what  would  we  have  siven 
them  to  fight  with  and  how  many  would 
we  have  had  to  retrain? 

This  conscription  plan  is  just  as  falla- 
cious as  was  the  oratorical  cry  of  Wil- 
liam Jennings  Bryan  during  the  Wilson 
administration  that  "a  million  young 
men  would  spring  to  arms  overnight." 
We  found  when  the  time  came  and  we 
would  find  now  there  were  no  arms  to 
spring  to.  We  would  not  have  dared  to 
call  them  from  the  civilian  production 
of  food  and  v.eapons  into  the  armed 
services  until  we  had  produced  weapons 
with  which  to  arm  them.  We  would  have 
had  to  retrain  £0  percent  of  them  and 
would  have  to  do  so  again. 

Now.  as  then,  we  would  have  to  use 
that  manpower  to  produce  the  food,  am- 
munition, arms,  planes,  weapons,  tanks, 
and  thousands  of  other  weapons  of 
warfare.  We  would  have  to  call  them 
out  gradually  and  train  them  in  mod- 
ern weapons  so  vje  could  have  a  trained 
man  for  every  weapon  as  it  rolled 
off  the  assembly  line.  This  is  all  the 
more  true  as  weapons  become  more  com- 
plicated and  more  efficient.  No  nation 
can  keep  an  army  of  17.000.0C0.  10.000  - 
000.  8.000.000.  5.000.000.  or  even  3.000.000 
men  equipped  with  modern  weapons 
without  going  broke  and  using  up  its 
supply  of  strategic  materials  and  with- 
out imposing  a  lUinous  tax  levy  on  the 
great  number  of  people  in  all  income 
groups  and  especially  in  the  low-income 
group  which  needs  tax  relief  so  badl^^ 
No  nation  can  do  all  this  and  still  take 
care  of  the  veterans  ©f  past  wars  as  they 
should  be  taken  care  of. 

Before  voting  for  compulsory  peace- 
time universal  military  conscription,  ask 
yourself  that  $64  question:  Just  what 
would  you  do  with  these  millions  of 
trained  men  when  the  emergency  came 
and  what  would  you  give  them  to  fight 
with?  How  many  would  you  have  to  re- 
train? I  asked  this  question  of  two  lieu- 
tenant generals  who  testified  before  our 
committee  on  compulsory  universal  mili- 
tary conscription  in  1947.  and  there  was 
no  an.swer.  I  asked  the  same  question  of 
members  of  the  national  defense  com- 
mittee of  the  American  Legion  several 
years  ago,  who  were  brought  with  Army 
planes  at  taxpayers"  expense  all  the  way 
from  the  State  of  Wyoming  and  Okla- 
homa to  Orlando  and  Eglund  Field.  Fla.. 
where  a  few  of  us  saw  testing  of  experi- 
mental weapons.  They  did  not  answer 
the  question. 

fXANCX    AND    BELCrUM    HAD   COMPXTUSORT    PEACE- 
TIME   CNFVEaSAL    MILrTART    CONSCEIPTICN    BE- 

roax  WORLD  war  n;  England  did  not  havi 

COMPULSORT  TRAINING 

France  and  Belgium  had  compulsory 
peacetime  universal  military  conscrlp- 
Uon  before  World  War  II.  The  German 
tanks  went  through  France  \n6  Belgium 
like  lightning  despite  the  tremendous 
trained  manpower  they  had.  because  that 
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manpower  had  no  modem  weapons.    If 
France  and  Belgium  had  used  the  money 
skM  spent  on  the  Maginot  line,  plus  80 
percent  of  the  money  she  wasted  on  com- 
pulsory   military    training    on    modern 
equipment  including  tanks,  planes,  re- 
ae«rch  and  development  they  would  not 
have  been  wiped  out  in  a  few  weeks  by 
the   German   Army.    England   did   not 
have    compulsory    peacetime    universal 
military  training  and  was  fighting  and 
defending  her  Island  empire  long  after 
France  and  Belgium  were  compelled  to 
surrender,  because  England  did   spend 
seme  money  on  modern  planes  and  had 
a  modern  air  force  instead  of  wasting  her 
resources  sis  France  and  Belgium  did  on 
compulsory  peacetime  universal  military 
conscription.    That  fact  together  with 
ttw  fact  that  she  was  an  island  nation 
enabled  her  to  go  on.    There  is  no  doubt 
but  what  the  German  Army  would  have 
cros.sed  the  English  channel  and  landed 
had  England  not  had  a  modern  air  fight- 
ing force.     As  Churchill  said,  "Never  did 
so  many  owe  so  much  to  so  few."    Those 
few  would  have  been  impotent  without 
modern  weapons. 

CONSCRIPTION  AND  THE  ATOMIC  BOMB 

The  proponents  of  compulsory  peace- 
time universal  military  conscription  have 
used  the  atomic  bomb  as  a  propaganda 
weapon  with  considerable  eflect.  They 
would  have  us  believe  that  in  case  of  an- 
other war,  millions  of  our  people  wotild 
be  destroyed  by  this  weapon;  that  every 
city  and  village  would  become  a  Nagasaki 
or  a  Hiroshima.  They  would  have  us 
believe  that  compulsory  peacetime  uni- 
versal military  conscription,  or  as  they 
call  it.  universal  military  training,  would 
save  us  from  all  this  destruction  of  life 
and  property. 

If  there  is  any  one  thing  that  makes 
compulsory  peacetime  universal  military 
conscrJptiOTi  obsolete,  it  Is  the  atomic 
bomb.     It  did  not  and  could  not  have 
saved    Nagasaki    or   Hiroshima    and    it 
would  not  save  us  in  case  of  war.     I  have 
already  given  some  of  my  experiences 
with  regard  to  the  development  of  the 
atomic  bomb.     I  boarded  16  sliips  after 
the  first  above- water  test  at  Bikini.     I 
examined  every  piece  of  equipment  on 
those  ships  from  bow  to  stem  taking 
notes  on  the  damage  done.    The  captain 
of  each  ship  tcx*  me  through  his  ship 
pointing  out  the  damage  that  was  done 
to  the  ship.      I  boarded  the  targetship 
Nevada,  then  boarded  a  ship  at  approxi- 
mately 1.200  yards.  2.400  yards,  and  3,600 
yards  from  the  Nevada  trying  to  circum- 
scribe the  circle  or  area  of  serious  dam- 
age.   I  stood  on  the  searchlight  platform 
of  the  steamship  Panamint,  a  communi- 
cations ship.    This  ship  had  aboard  all 
the  scientific  observers  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  few  who  were  on  the  President's 
Evaluation     Committee.     It    also    had 
aboard   practically  all  the  foreign  ob- 
servers.  I  was  aboard  the  ship  with  these 
men  for  some  40  days.    When  the  second 
or  underwater  test  was  made,  we  were, 
according  to  the  captain  of  the  Panamint. 
between  the  9-  and  10-mlle  circle.      I 
had  a  pair  of  16-power  German  naval 
field  glasses  I  had  brought  back  with  me 
from  Germany  after  World  War  I. 

After  the  test  each  scientist  and  ob- 
server on  my  ship  made  a  short  state- 


ment as  to  what  they  saw.    That  state- 
ment  was   transcribed,   corrected,    and 
then  mimeographed.     I  have  copies  of 
these  statements.    During  the  trip  be- 
tween the  two  tests  the  scientists  and 
observers  gave  lectures.     I  heard  and 
have  copies  of  these  lectures.    I  consider 
this  information  the  most  important  I 
have  ever  gathered.     I  mention  this  so 
you  can  determine  whether  or  not  I  have 
had  an  opportunity  of  obtaining  informa- 
tion regarding  the  force  of  this  weapon. 
Scientists   measure   the   power   of   this 
weapon  by  comparing  it  to  TNT.     I  shall 
not  comment  on  that  phase.    The  bomb 
was  set  between  the  29,000-ton  battle- 
ship Arkansas  and  the  33.C00-ton  carrier 
Saratoga.    I  saw  the  Arkansas  and  Sara- 
toga when  the  bomb  went  off.    When  the 
cloud   lifted   this   29.000-ton   battleship 
had  disappeared  and  was  gone.    Accord- 
ing to  my  notes  at  4:10  in  the  afternoon, 
the  33,0()0-ton  carrier  Saratoga,  which 
had  been  Usting  badly,  sank.     Several 
days  later  I  was  aboard  a  smaller  ship 
alongside  the  45, 000- ton  battleship  Na- 
gato.  which  had  been  the  pride  of  the 
Jap  Navy.    The  water  was  then  washing 
over  her  decks  and  she  sank  that  night. 
The  German  cruiser  Prince  Eugen.  which 
I  had  boarded,  sank  6  months  after,  to 
the  surprise  of  everyone.    Army  trans- 
ports, destroyers,  and  subs  went  down. 
The  column  of  water  was  2,136  feet  in 
diameter,   5.000   feet  high,   and   mush- 
roomed out  to  a  much  greater  distance 
above  the  column.    Thousands  of  tons  of 
water  came  down  and  filled  every  ship 
in  the  large  area  with  radioactive  water. 
Nothing  could  have  lived  aboard  these 
ships.    All  this  was  done.  I  am  told,  with 
an  amount  of  explosive  that  a  man  could 
carry  in  one  hand.    I  repeat  that  if  there 
is    anything    that    makes    compulsory, 
peacetime,  universal,  military  conscrip- 
tion of  large  masses  of  men  obsolete,  it 
is  the  atomic  bomb. 

The    day   of   great   concentration   of 
manpower  such  as  we  had  in  the  past 
World  War  is  gone.    A  group  of  planes 
loaded  with  atoi^iic  bombs  could  destroy 
Camp  Meade.  Md.;   Camp  Dix,  N.  ^.: 
Fort  I>avis  and  Camp  Edwards.  Mass., 
and   Indiantown   Gap   with   one   bomb 
each.    No  compulsory  peacetime  univer- 
sal military  conscription  could  save  any 
nation  from  the  atomic  bomb  in  case 
of  war.    Compulsory  peacetime  univer- 
sal military  conscription  is  as  obsolete 
as  a  civil-war  cannon.    This  is  a  scien- 
tific age.    The  next  war  will  be  scientific 
warfare.    I  have  always  supported  and 
shall  continue  to  support  a  sound  na- 
tional-defense program.    I  am  opposed 
to  compulsory  peacetime  universal  mili- 
tary conscription  because  It  is  funda- 
mentally unsound  and  will  only  result 
in   a   waste  of   manpower   which    may 
lose  the  next  war.    It  will  destroy  the 
productive    capacity    of    our    Industries 
without  giving  us  the  highly  technical 
trained  men  which  a  modem  national 
defense  rt  quires.    What  we  need  is  not 
millions  of  half-trained  men  but  a  smaller 
group  of  highly-trained  men.  equipped 
with  the  most  modem  weapons.    What 
we  need  is  to  keep  up  in  front  with  both 
fundamental  tmd  applied  scientific  re- 
search.   What  we  need  is  a  getting  to- 
gether, call  it  an  alliance  of  whatever 


you  want  to  call  It.  but  a  Joining  to- 
gether of  all  those  hations  who  believe, 
as  we  do,  in  free  movement,  to  form  a 
joint  defense  against  any  outlaw  nation 
who  threatens  war  and  the  use  of  the 
atomic  bomb.  What  we  need  is  a  joint 
defense  vtith  a  joint  balance  of  military 
power  so  great  that  no  one  outlaw  na- 
tion will  dare  to  attack  any  one  of  the 
joint  free  nations.  Within  a  short  time 
I  shall  address  the  House  again  on  our 
foreign- aid  program  and  its  relation  to 
our  national  defense. 


Fuel  Shertaf  ei  Increase  Colombia's  Valae 
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OF  OREGON 
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Monday.  March  8,  1948 

Mr.  ANGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  article 
by  W.  D.  B.  Dodson  frqm  the  Oregonian 
for  February  29.  1948: 

Fuel  Shortages  Incre.\se  Columbia  s  Value — 
As    Coal    and    Oil     Reserves     Diminish. 
Prospects    for    the    Greater    Utilizatiom 
OF  RrvxR  s  Power  Potential  Improve 
(By  W    D.  B.  Dodson,  consultant.  Portland 
Cbamber  of  Commerce) 
Midwestern  oil  shortages  are  chilling  home* 
and   bringing  serious  demands  for  p^soUne 
rationing.      Northern    California    is    in    th« 
throes  of   an    acute   power   shortage.     Power 
problems  are  Increasing  in  manyother  sec- 
tions of  the  United  States. 

Industry's  capacity  to  expand  is  nearlng  it* 
limits,  if  it  has  not  reached  them,  in  seme 
localities  where  ordinary,  present  power- 
generating  capabilitiee  have  been  thoroughly 
exploited. 

What.  then,  are  the  situation  and  outlook 
In  the  Columbia  Basin?  Briefly,  the  present 
situation  could  be  improved.  The  outloolt 
is  unexcelled  But  before  conclusions  can 
be  reached,  some  basic  facts  are  necessary 
to  understand  the  potentlalltiea  of  the 
Columbia  basin,  as  compared  with  the  rest 
erf  the  United  States. 

Foremost  is  the  fact  that  the  Cfriumbla 
River  at  The  Dalles — selected  because  no 
power  project  can  be  constructed  in  the 
main  stem  below  Bonneville  dam.  and  passing 
the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers'  plans  for  mul- 
tiple-purpose dams  in  the  Willamette 
basin — has  a  measurable  flow  of  somewhat 
under  150.000.000  acre-feet,  a  reduction  from 
the  160.000,000  acre-feet  of  thirty-odd  years 
ago.  The  reduction,  of  more  Interest  to  hy- 
drologists  than  to  laymen  because  any  drying 
up  of  the  river  is  a  remote  possibility,  may 
be  due  to  climatic  chaiiges  in  the  Inland 
Empire  or.  in  part,  because  of  extensive  irri- 
gation in  southern  Idaho. 

Coal  production  in  the  United  States  was 
approximately  603.000.000  tons  of  bituminous 
and  lignite  and  57.000.000  tons  of  anthracite 
in  1M7,  according  to  bureau  of  mines  esti- 
mates. *  Experts  ngure  the  average  consump- 
Uon  of  coal  In  electric  power  plants  is  4.5 
tons  per  kilowatt-year,  baaed  on  assumed^  80- 
percent  load  factor  for  the  generaUng  plant 
Using  these  flgurea  for  computation  and 
accepting  the  total  hydroelectric  generating 
capacity  of  the  Columbia  Basin,  the  Colum- 
bia's power  potential  Is  the  eqtUvalent  of 
135.000,000  tons  of  coal  per  year.  In  other 
words,  rl^t  now  we  are  allowing  something 
lUte  100,000.000  tons  of  coal  per  year  to  burn 
up  when  we  let  the  present  unhameaaed  flow 
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of  w  iter  from  the  Columbia  Baaln  enter  the 
Pacllc  without  using  It. 

In  1947  the  Bureau  of  Mines  estimated  pe- 
trokum  production  at  1.845.000,000  barrels, 
pbes  biy  3.000.000.000  barrels.  Various  sources 
vay  the  proven  oil  reserves  do  i^ot  exceed 
20.0(0.000.000  barrels,  or  10  years'  supply  If 
annial  consumption  holds  to  2.000.000.COQ 
barr  !ls  a  year,  which  It  undoubtedly  will. 

A^  erage  consumption  of  oil  In  electric-gen- 
erat  ng  plants  is  about  18  barrels  per  fcilo^ 
watt  -year,  which  would  make  energy  in  the 
Colifubia'Tllver  equivalent  to  some  540.000.000 
of  oil  per  year. 
O^gon's  average  residential  consumption 
e  ectfical  energy  last  year  was  2,895  kilo- 
watt-hovirs  from  the  Ave  largest  privately 
own  Hi  plants.  In  Washington  consumption 
•ver  iged  3.0€0  kllowatt-houra  from  the  three 
largest  prltately  owned  plants.  By  way  of 
the  national  residential  average 
[1.298  kilowatt-hours. 
Seine  farm  homes,  where  pumps  and  minor 
anlcal  devices  are  driven  by  electricity, 
as  much   as    12.000  kilowatt-hours   per 
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JO  18  nZN  POSSIBLE  rOH  4,300.000  WOBKr.BS 

the  Columbia  Basin  had  5,000.000  homes 
the  average  electric  consumption  was  set 
.000  kilowatt-hours  per  year — a  not  un- 
f  figure  considering  high  farm  requlre- 
and  increased  home  power  use  of  the 
rew  years— the  total  needed  would  be  ap- 
proximately  7.000.001)  kilowatts  per  year  com- 
pute i  without  regard  to  off  hours  and  peak 
load  ng. 

W  th   all   of    the   Columbia    basin    hydro- 
harnessed,  this  would  leave  approxi- 
23.000.000  kilowatts  per  year  available 
lidustry.     Average  consumption  of  en- 
by  Industry  In  the  United  States  rxms 
sllgl^tly    above    5    kilowatts    per    Industrial 
and  may  reach  6  kilowatts  In  the  near 
On    the   basis   of   5  kilowatt-hours, 
would  be  enough  Industrial  energy  to 
oy  4.300,000  people. 

Is  a  potential  of  approximately  10.- 
kilowatts  in  the  trunk  of  the  Colum- 
>elow  the  Canadian  border  and  In  the 
River  below  Lewlston.  All  develop- 
in  this  section  could  be  reached  by 
from  the  sea  through  proper  con- 
struction of  dams.  As  dams  are  constructed, 
pool  sd  water  will  be  available  for  barge  trans- 
port itlon  of  bulk  raw  materials  at  rates  as 
low  as  3  mills  per  ton-mile.  %nd  possibly 
lowe  r. 

Wpen  Col.  T.  M.  Robins,  ex-dlvlslon  engl- 
of   the   Army   engineers,   made   an   ex- 
survey  of  the  Columbia  Basin,  he 
the  ton-mile  rail  rate  between  Port- 
and  Lewlston  was  about  27  mills  for 
ci  tmmcdltles  and  all  distances.     The  aver- 
1  all  rate  for  the  Nation  at  that  time  was 
nfUls  a  ton-mile. 

cost  of  hauling  ore  from  Duluth  to 

with  return  cargoes  of  coal,  was  then 

1  a  ton-mile.     On  the  Mississippi,  where 

channels  have  l)een  provided  and 

economical   terminal    facilities   are 

costs  have  gone  as  low  as  3  mills  per 

inile. 

Illustrates  the  tremendous  value,  from 

Industrial  viewpoint,  of  getting  factories 

on  the  trunk  of  the  Colxmibla  and 

Snake,  where  they  could  be  served  by 

efllcient  barges  In  transporting  bulk 

materials. 

Is  no  other  known  place  In  the  world 
cheap  transportation  of  this  type  can 
D^ade  available  to  large  low-cost  power 
for   use   of   Industry   at  ^uch   sites, 
from   the  aspect  of  low-cost  energy 
Kitentlal  low-cost  transportation  to  In- 
sltea,  the  Columbia  stands  supreme, 
upward    trend    in    consumption    of 
electric  energy  for  industrial  produc- 
ts very  marked. 

the  electrochemical,  electrometallurgl- 
hbrisive  and  kindred  lines  of  industry. 


volume  of  cheap  energy  Is  essential.  Each 
year,  these  operations  are  expanding.  Some 
experts  forecast  that  cheap  hydroelectrlcal 
energy  will  become  an  enormous  Industrial 
factor  in  the  near  future. 

Coal  Is  rising  In  co*t  through  Increased 
wages;  oil  is  becoming  scarcer  In  the  United- 
States,  resulting  in  constantly  higher  prices 
and  longer  hauls.  A  ixatlon  holding  and 
.'  wishing  to  keep  the  lead  position  now  oc- 
cupied by  the  Unitejl  States  in  power-con- 
suming Industries  perforce  must  give  pro- 
found attention  to  the  quantities  and  costs 
of  hydroelectric  energy. 

The  diversified  mineral  and  metal  sub- 
stances used  In  this  rapidly  expanding  in- 
dustry are  widely  scattered.  Atlantic  sea- 
board and  Gulf  coast  Industries  are  bring- 
ing raw  -materials  from  Cuba,  the  Caribbean  ^ 
Isla^ids.  South  America,-'  Mexico.  Central 
America,  and  elsewhere.  Chromlte.  for  ex- 
ample, la  brought  -from  South  Africa  and 
Turkey. 

The  Columbia   River's  ports.   In   addition  ' 
to  our  owri  ores,  have  acces^  to  everythhig 
oa  the  r:m  of  the  Pacific  basin  practipaJly 
on  a  water-haul  basis. 

Alaska  has  an  area  of  586.000  Muare  miles 
and.  while  only  limited  exploratoi^  work  has 
been  done  there,  many  raw  nttterlals  vahi- 
able  for  Industrial  reduction  have  been 
fcund.  There  Is  little  dfkubt  that.. as  the 
area  Is-  explored  more  completely.  Alaska 
will  offer  the  same  variety  and  volume  of 
raw  materials  found  by  the  Russians  Ih 
eastern  Siberia. 

In  the  past,  mining  operations  for  every- 
thing except  precious  metals  have  been  con- 
fined to  areas  close  to  the  coast  t>ccause  nt 
high  transportation  costs  in  Alaska.  As  the 
transportation  problem  is  solved,  this  area 
will  become  exceedingly  Important  as  a 
source  of  supply  for  Industries  on  the 
Columbia. 

The  Russians  protwbly  will  continue  tot 
export  certain  raw  materials  fcund  In  east-  • 
ern  Siberia  until  they  have  developed  their 
own  industries  to  consume  them.  No  one 
knows — the  Kremlin  excepted — the  exact 
quantity  of  various  minerals  and  metals 
revealed  In  intensive  exploratory  and  de- 
velopment work  the  Soviet  Is  carrying  on 
In  Siberia,  but  all  experts  agree  a  tremendous 
quantity  undoubtedly  is  being  brought  to 
light. 

China,  including  Slnklang  and  Manchuria, 
has  a  greater  area  than  the  United  States, 
containing  deposits  of  practically  all  metals 
and  minerals  needed  In  electric  reduction 
processes. 

Some  lie  In  Manchuria,  near  seaports. 
A  large  amount  is  In  the  Yangtze  Klang 
B.isin.  where  cheap  transportation  Is  avail- 
able, and  In  southern  China,  where  It  may 
be  barged  to  the  coast.  Hainan  Island  has 
been  proved  to  contain  considerable  Iron 
ore.  Japan  shipped  huge  quantities  of  coal 
from  Manchuria  and  some  lower  grades  of 
Iron. 

Korea  has  a  diversity  of  metals  and  min- 
erals In  its  northern  half  and  will  gladly 
export  them  after  the  Soviet  turns  that 
section  loose. 

aiM  or  PACiTic  somtcx  or  nxedeo  matzuals 
The  Philippines  have  many  materials  of 
the  type  under  consideration.  Chromlte  has 
been  shipped  for  several  years  from  central 
Luson.  Manganese  has  been  found  In  Lu- 
zon's northern  section.  One  of  the  central 
Islands  has  been  producing  from  a  rich  de- 
posit of  iron  ore  for  several  years  and.  as 
exploration  and  development  progress,  it  is 
Inevitable  that  the  Philippines  will  have 
many  metals  and  minerals,  some  In  appreci- 
able volume. 

Java  and  Sumatra  have  proved  themselves 
capable  of  producing  great  varieties.  On 
BUlitin  Island,  be:ween  Java  and  Sumatra. 
25.000,000  tons  of  high-grade  bauxite  have 
been  found.    Alter  peace  Is  established  be- 


tween the  Dutch  and  Indonesians  and  capital 
la  permitted  to  explore  and  produce,  there  Is 
no  doubt  In  the  world  that  volumes  of  ore 
will  be  m.<ide  available. 

In  the  Federated  Malay  SUtes  tin  Is  the 
outstanding  product,  but  other  metals  and 
minerals  have  been  discovered.  As  explora- 
tory work  continues  In  Borneo,  unquestion- 
ably metals  will  be  found  In  the  rough  areas. 

Indochina  and  ^am  are  proven  producers 
for  certain  lines  ot'ihaterlals  needed.  Burma 
and  India  also  will  offer  quantities  of  such 
raw  materials. 

To  sum  up.  around  the  rim  of  the  Paclf^ 
we  have  coimtrles  offering  quantities  of  every 
metal  and  mineral  that  ever  will  be  needed 
for  large-scale  Industrial  operations  won  the 
Columbia. 

If  we  make  our  power  svallable  at  gen- 
erating cost  along  the  Columbia  and  lower 
Snake,  served  by  cheap  barge,  rail,  and  high- 
way transportation,  we  have  the  most  re- 
nuu-kable  combination  of  conditions  for  this 
type  of  production  that  may  l>e  found  In 
America. 

Our  steamship  lines  operating  from  the 
Columbia  as  a  rule  go  for\h  heavily  loaded 
with  lumber,  wheat,  fiour,  and  other  prod- 
ucts, and  return  light.  Shipment  of  raw  ma- 
terials for  processing  as  return  cargo  would 
constitute  a  wonderfully  balanced  steamship 
service. 

Alaska  Is  planning  to  develop  five  large 
pulp  mills  with  a  capacity  of  1.200.0C0  tons 
annually  on  a  perpetual  basis.  If  we  are 
awake,  we  wUl  establish  Alaskan  steamship 
connections  which  ultimately  must  operate 
on  the  same  cost  level  as  other  American- 
flag  coastwise  lines. 

Economic  progress  of  the  United  States 
has  been  due  largely  to  Immense  and  unprec- 
edented development  of  those  natural  re- 
sources found  In  the  Nations  area.  Our 
average  Industrial  worker  produces  mate- 
rially more  than  could  50  human  beings 
working  with  their  bare  hands.  \ 

As  the  prices  of  fuels  advance  ofnatural 
resources  become  scarce,  the  attraction  of 
hydroelectrlcal  power  Increases.  The  heavi- 
est cost  factor  In  a  hydro  plant  is  almost 
perpetual  In  endurance,  giving  It  an  added 
value  compared  with  fuel  plants.  So  far  as 
man  can  foresee,  the  flow  of  the  average 
stream.  wh.le  It  may  fluctuate  or  even  di- 
minish to  a  limited  degree.  Is  perpetual. 

HTDtO  POWa  VKLVX  RISING  THROUGHOUT  WORLD 

Throughout  the  world  hydro  power  is  be- 
coming a  vastly  Important  Industrial  asset. 
Norway  led  with  some  splendid  examples. 
Germany  was  harnessing  this  energy  rapidly 
before  the  World  Wars.  The  Soviet  has  sur- 
veyed and  is  planning  the  most  extensive 
hydroelectric  development  program  for  In- 
dustry that  Is  known  today.  American  ex- 
perts have  found  a  potential  of  lO.OOO.OOO 
kilowatts  In  the  Yangtze  gorges  below  Chung- 
king and  plans  are  under  way  to  develop  It  for 
Chinese  Industry.  India  has  been  making 
progress  m  utilizing  waters  flowing  from  the 
Himalayas  for  industrial  use. 

On  the  whole  North  American  Continent, 
and  perhaps  In  the  Western  Hemisphere, 
there  is  no  hydro  powerhouse  comparable  to 
the  Columbia  Basin,  a  stream  second  to  the 
Mississippi,  draining  an  area  only  one-flfth 
as  great.  It  rises  In  the  highest  mountains 
of  the  continent,  dashes  through  deep,  nar- 
row gorges  and  canyons,  and  is  favored  by 
a  most  remarkable  annual  precipitation. 

I'  w* — and  the  American  people  as  a 
whole— are  awake,  this  must  become  one  of 
the  greatest  Industrial  centers  of  the  Nation. 
When  our  country  faces  others  using  cheap 
hydroelectric  power  In  a  growldlg  line  of  in- 
dustries, and  has  to  compete  on  a  hard -cost 
basis.  It  Is  appalling  to  think  that  the  Colum- 
bia Basin  will  not  be  put  upon  an  honest-cost 
basis  for  Its  power  use  to  help  protect  Ameri- 
can industry.  National  defense,  as  weU  as 
proper  employment.  Is  Involved. 


It  IB  my  profound  conviction  that  we  should 
work  feverishly  toward  harnessing  this  vast 
flow  of  wasting  energy. 

If  we  of  the  Columbia  Basin  feel  that  we 
are  a  real  part  of  the  United  States,  if  we 
regard  progress  as  a  true  American  practice, 
if  we  want  Oregon  to  take  its  proper  place 
with  California  and  Washington  In  building 
a  powerful  Pacific  seaboard,  this  Issue  must 
be  met  seriously.  Trivial  and  diversionary 
Issues  must  be  by -passed.  Sound  daU  must 
be  assembled  and  a  program  of  real  American 
action  adopted. 


Setting  Out  False  Harbor  Lights 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GEOKGE  B.  SCHWABE 

or   OKLAHOMA 

IN  TOE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  8.  1948 

Mr.  SCHWABE  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  am  calling  to  the  attention  of 
the  Congress  a  most  interesting  editorial 
by  Mr.  Richard  Lloyd  Jones,  of  the  Tulsa 
Tribune,  appearing  in  the  edition  of  that 
newspaper  February  28.  1948: 

srrriNO  our  falsi  hakbor  ughts 
(By  Richard  Lloyd  Jones) 

The  boys  who  made  our  Continental  Army 
began  to  drill  on  the  village  greens  as  appre- 
hension rose  because  the  people  were  taxed 
beyond  endurance  The  Americans  of  that 
time  didn't  like  to  be  pushed  about.  Uberty 
or  death  was  their  rally  cry. 

The  Governors  who  represented  His  Maj- 
esty, the  English  crown,  were  dull  fellows. 
They  had  never  acquired  the  ingenious  tech- 
nique u»ed  today  by  phony  Intellectuals  to 
lure  gullible  liberals  to  wreck  our  freedoms. 

Pirates  used  to  put  out  false  harbor  lights 
to  lure  ships  to  shoals  where  cargoes  co\Ud 
be  plundered.  It  was  not  a  pretty  trick.  But 
It  Is  played  today  by  rascals  who  lure  teach- 
ers, preachers,  and  upUfters  to  fall  for  the 
fake 

Paul  Revere  rode  through  "every  Middlesex 
village  and  farm"  shouting  "The  Red  Coats 
are  coming."  The  Red  Coats.  Our  enemies 
were  dressed  for  exactly  what  they  were. 
They  were  not  Trojan  horses. 

Wearing  such  names  as  "Liberty."  "Free- 
dom." "American."  ■T)efender8  of  Democ- 
racy." "Sons  of  the  Republic,"  our  enemies 
appear  to  be  Innocent  of  sinister  attack  upon 
our  national  life.  They  not  only  appear  to  be 
Innocent  of  evil  but  by  their  names  they  are 
alluring.  They  seem  to  define  the  very  cause 
every  true  citizen  could  wish  to  champion, 
the  very  rights  and  freedoms  that  our  colo- 
nial forefathers  fought  for,  the  Individual 
and  the  collective  rights  that  are  guaranteed 
bv  the  Constitution. 

Well-meaning  citizens,  none  too  en^ 
lightened  and  none  too  alert,  always  eager 
to  Join  some  noble  crusade,  fall  over  each 
other  to  lend  their  names  to  these  agencies 
that  are  designed  and  directed  to  end  the 
American  way  of  life. 

Here  Is  a  perfect  example  of  how  the  trick 
Is  played.  How  fool  professors  and  preach- 
ers, knowing  no  better,  lend  themselves  to 
the  destruction  of  everything  that  Wash- 
ington made  and  bequeathed  us.  They  lend 
themselves  to  disunion,  to  destroy  the  very 
thing  that  Abraham  Lincoln  lived  to  eon- 


A  Statement  of  American  Educators. 
Sounds  perfectly  simple  and  good,  doesn't 
Rf  America  is  the  best-educated  country 
on  earth.  We  have  great  educators.  Some 
of  the  most  useful  and  purposeful  public 
men  we  have  had  to  help  us  enlighten  our 


people  and  to  enlarge  our  lives  have  been 
our  educators. 

So  when  we  hear  that  the  American  edu- 
cators have  a  statement  to  make,  people, 
partlcxilarly  the  purposeful-minded  upUfters 
are  eager  to  know  what  the  statement  is 
and  how  to  Join  the  crusade  of  American 
educators. 

A  new  Nation-Mde  Communist  front  is 
being  hatched.  It  wUl  be  called  a  State- 
ment of  American  Educators. 

President  Truman  and  Attorney  General 
Tom  Clark  within  a  few  weeks  will  receive  an 
appeal  to  remove  from  the  Government's 
list  of  subversive  organizations  the  11  so- 
called  Marxist  schools  which  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  found  to  be  adjuncts  of  the 
Communist  Party. 

The  plea  wlll.be  in  the  form  of  an  open 
letter  with  a  statement  bearing  the  names 
of  professors  and  administrators  from  uni- 
versities throughout  the  country. 

The  statement  will  speak  in  lofty  terms  of 
"academic  freedom"  and  "our  national  ideal 
of  freedom  of  thought." 

But  the  catch  is  this:  The  whole  deal  has 
been  cooked  up  by  the  Conamunist  schools 
themselves. 

As  bait,  the  names  of  12  professors  are  af- 
fixed to  letters  now  making  the  academic 
rounds  collecting  signatures  to  the  State- 
ment of  American  Educators.  Replies  are 
to  be  addressed  to  Prof.  Lyman  B.  Bradley. 
575  Avenue  of  the  Americas,  New  York  11, 
N.  Y. 

Omitte4  from  the  letter  Is  the  fact  that 
No.  575  is  the  headquarters  of  the  Jefferson 
School,  chief  of  the  Communist  Party's 
training  schools  listed  In  the  Clark  report. 
Omitted  also  Is  the  fact  that  Professor  Brad- 
ley (New  York  University),  is  chairman  of 
the  board  of  trustees  of  the  Jefferson  School, 
Communist  school  headquarters. 

Nor  is  this  mentioned:  Three  more  of  the 
12  are  trustees  of  the  Jefferson  School — Prof. 
Dorothy  Brewster,  Columbia;  Prof.  Margaret 
Schlauch.  New  York  University;  and  Prof. 
Dirk  J.  Stniik.  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology.  One  Is  a  former  trustee — Prof. 
Walter  Rautenstrauch.  Columbia — and  one 
U  an  Instructor  there — Philip  S.  Poner.  who 
was  dismissed  from  City  College  In  1941  as 
a  secret  member  of  the  Communist  Party. 

A  seventh  professor  of  the  12 — F.  O.  Mat- 
thlessen.  Harvard,  Is  trustee  of  the  Samuel 
Adams  School  In  Boston,  another  of  those 
cited  as  Communist. 

The  letter  signed  by  the  12  professors  is 
addressed  "Dear  Colleague." 

"As  educators,"  It  begins,  "we  are  perhaps 
more  sensitive  than  some  of  our  fellow  Amer- 
icans to  the  social  and  political  Implications 
Of  events  and  actions  taking  place  today. 
We  could  not  call  ourselves  responsible  mem- 
bers of  the  teaching  profession  were  this 
not  so," 

Then  It  asks  for  their  signatures  to  the  pre- 
pared statement. 

Citing  the  Jefferson  School  as  an  example, 
the  statement  holds  that  the  11  schools  are 
victimized  by  thought  control,  and  thought 
police  simply  because  they  are  teaching  the 
philosophy  of  Marxism. 

"^e  Jefferson  Schotd  was  set  up  by  the 
Communist  Party  to  teach,  not  theoretical 
>faiTi«m,  but  revolutionary  Stalinist- 
Marxism. 

According  to  the  prepared  statement,  "the 
right  to  study  Marxism"  Is  being  "denied  by 
arbitrary  government  flat."  The  fact  is  that 
no  one  has  even  suggested  closing  down  these 
schools.  They  were  Included  in  the  Clark 
subversive  list  as  a  guide  for  helping  Govern- 
ment agencies  to  determine  whether  any  of 
their  employees  are  Communists. 

One  of  the  signers  of  the  coms-on  letter  is 
Prof.  C<d8ton  K.  Warns  (Amherst),  who  last 
November  resigned  a  Federal  Job  in  protest 
against  Presldsnt  Tnunan's  loyalty  ohsck. 
A  fins  outfit,  thsss  sducators. 


We  knew  whom  we  were  fighting  when  our 
enemies  wore  red  coats.  But  it  is  difficult 
to  fight  the  enemy  among  us  who  hides  the 
red  beneath  his  coaj.  Our  educators  are 
supposed  to  be  smart  Smart  enough  to 
find  the  bacteria  foe  under  the  microscope. 
Smart  enough  to  find  the  chemical  elemenU 
that  can  be  employed  for  ova  benefit  and 
to  warn  us  of  the  elements  that  may  de- 
stroy us.  Well,  If  they  are  smart  enough 
for  that  they  should  be  smart  enough  to 
find  the  Intrigue,  the  hypocrisies,  and  the 
falsehoods  in  those  who  masquerade  behind 
false  Ironts,  They  should  be  smart  enough 
to  reveal  and  not  conceal  the  subtle  attacks 
upon  our  freedoms.  They  should.be  smart 
enough  to  warn  the  poor  goons  who  haven't 
enough  perception  to  detect  false  harbor 
lights. 

He  Is  a  pretty  pathetic  preacher  or  tearher 
who  can  be  so  misled  by  the  false  use  of 
noble  names  and  terms  that  he  lends  him- 
self to  strengthen  forces  that  are  opposed 
to  the  only  humanitarian  constitutional 
forms  that  ever  wove  the  spirit  of  the  Golden 
Rule  Into  the  fabric  of  a  peoples  flag. 

The  art  of  outrage  that  gave  this  Nation 
birth  Is  beginning  to  return  to  the  awaken-^ 
Ing  conscience  of  the  people.  We  are  not 
going  to  endure  these  deceptions  murti 
longer.  We  are  going  to  put  in  Washington 
a  National  Government  which  wlU  prosecuta 
the  Reds  beneath  the  eoats  as  in  the  begin-'' 
nlng  we  fought,  fair  and  open,  the  red  that 
was  on  the  coat.  Then  again,  as  In  the  be- 
ginning of  our  national  life,  we  will  trust 
our  schools,  our  colleges,  and  our  churches 
to  be  the  fortresses  of  our  freedoms. 


Palestine 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ED  GOSSEH 

OF  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  8.  1948 

Mr.  GOSSETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  one 
wishes  to  know  the  Arabs'  side  of  the 
tremendously  important  Palestine  con- 
troversy; if  one  wishes  to  read  perhaps 
the  most  notable  speech  delivered  in 
this  covintry  within  the  last  several 
months,  then  let  me  respectfully  sub- 
mit that  one  must  read  the  magnificent 
and  factual  address  of  Mr.  El-Khouri, 
Syrian  statesman,  before  the  Security 
CouncU  on  Tuesday,  February  24.  1948. 

Ninety-five  percent  of  the  Congress 
and  of  the  American  people  who  know 
the  facts  and  the  issues  of  this  contro- 
versy are  ready  to  admit  that  we  have 
made  a  terrible  mistake.  Honest  na- 
tions, like  honest  men,  admit  their  mis- 
takes and  seek  to  correct  them  and  to 
mitigate  injuries  resulting  from  their 
errors.  Our  position  in  the  United  Na- 
tions .Assembly  on  the  Palestine  matter 
is  wholly  untenable.  We  are  seeking  to 
meddle  with  the  sovereignty  and  with 
vested  rights  of  an  ancient  and  honor- 
able race  without  any  moral  or  legal 
Justification  whatsoever. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  American  people 
have  not  been  told  the  facts.  They  have 
not  heard  the  Arabs'  side  of  the  case.  It 
is  high  time  that  we  opened  our  eyes. 
For  the  sake  of  history.  In  order  that  this 
Congress  and  the  American  people  may 
know  something  of  the  issues  involved, 
I  hav«  obtained  permission  to  Insert  in 
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the  iRrcoRD  the  address  of  Mr.  El- 
Khouri.  Let  me  recommend  It  to  the 
care:  ul  reading  of  every  American  pa- 
triot]   The  address  J«llows: 
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l-KHOtnu  (Syria)    As  has  already  been 
by  the  representative  of  the  United 
the  documents  under  discussion  today 
e.    The  first  Is  the  resolution  of  the 
Assembly  on  the  partition  plan,  and 
second  and  third  are  the  first  report  and 
report,  respectively,  of  the  Pales- 
Commlsslon.     I  shall  begin  my  state- 
by  making  a  short  analysis  of  the  Gen- 
i  Lssembly's  resolution  and  of  the  condl* 
~  '-  which  It  was  adopted. 

;  disposed  of  all   the  Items  on   lu 

for  lu  second  session,  the  General 

was  detained  for  a  few  days  for  the 

I  of  the  only  really  complex  item  on 

agenda,  Palestine.     Under  the  pressure 

.  the  General  Assembly  advanced  and 

1  in  a  rush  its  resolution  of  Novem- 

glving  no  attention  to  the  proposals 

were  submitted  for  more  adequate  and 

pacific  solutions. 

not  care  even  to  discuss  and  v^ote 
the  legal  contentions  frequently  and 
"dly  submitted  by  various  delegations 
view  to  obtaining,  under  article  96  of 
Charter,  an  advisory  opinion  from  the 
*lonal  Court  of  Justice,  although  this 
for  an  advisory  opinion  was  discussed 
<  efeated  In  the  ad  hoc  committee  by  a 
vote  of  21  to  20.  and  would,  therefore, 
circumstances,  have  been  an  appro- 
matter  to  be  discussed  and  voted  upon 
General  Assembly 

meetings    were    scheduled    for   No- 

28  In  order  to  terminate  discussion 

Item  and  to  vote  upon  It.     But  when, 

the  morning   meeting,   the  sponsors 

partition   plan   realized   that  certain 

itatlves  had  declared  in  their  speeches 

hey  would  vote  against  the  resolution 

that  others  had  declared  their  Intention 

Qing,  they  maneuvered  to  adjourn 

aJ  ternoon  meeting  and  to  cancel  the  eve- 

neetlng.    They  realized,  it  seems,  that 

scheme  would  be  definitely  rejected  If 

the  vote  on  that  day.    Through  a  sug- 

by  the  president  and  a  vote  of  24  to 

canceled  the  evening  meeting  also. 

way  they  secured  a  2-day  recess,  fixing 

nfcxt  meeting  for  Friday.  November  28. 

he  meantime  tnfiuence  was  being  vlg- 

brought  to  bear  on  the  governments 

In  member  states  In  an  attempt  to 

their  attitude  and  to  have  them  give 

ive  votes  Instead  of  negative  votes  or 

tlons.     The  maneuvers  were  completed 

N)vember    29.    and    certain    states    were 

g  It  Into  line.     Other  delegations  which 

cedared  their  Intention  of  abstaining 

4lso  won  over.    There  Is  no  doubt  what- 

that  had  the  delegations  been  left  to 

iccordlng  to  their  declarations  at  the 

'ng  of  November  26  the  partition  scheme 

have  been  condemned  to  failure. 

the  resolution  was   passed   by   that 

majority  it  was  subjected  to  severe 

caustic  criticism  by  the  world  press  and 

Impartial  Jxirlsts.     Twenty-four  dele- 

.  representing  two-thirds  of  the  total 

"Ion    of    the    member    states    of   the 

Nations  amounting  to  about  1,000.- 

mhabltants.  refused  to  support  the 

on    by  flatly   rejecting   It   or   by   re- 

the  vote  for  It.    Many  representatives. 

>f  those  who  supported   the  scheme, 

'   »d  and  condemned  It  severely. 

of  ita  Incapacity  to  enforce  such  an 

ve    meas\ire,   the   General    Assembly 

the  burden  of  its  Implementation  on- 

Securlty  Council.    The  Security  Coun- 

>refore.  Is  seized  by  a  request  from  the 

Assembly — 

to  take  the  necessary  measures  as  pro- 

for  in  the  plan  for  the  future  govam- 

of  Palestine  and  lu  ImplemenUtion — 

1  ere.  instead  ot  leaving  the  Security 
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Council  to  exercise  its  functions  as  contained 
in  the  Charter,  the  General  Assembly  leaves 
the  Security  Council  to  exercise  such  func- 
tions as  exist  In  the  plan  of  partition; 

(b)  to  consider.  If  circumstances  during 
the  transitional  period  require  such  consid- 
eration, whether  the  situation  In  Palestine 
constitutes  a  threat  to  peace.  If  It  decides 
that  such  a  threat  does  exist,  and.  In  order 
to  maintain  International  peace  and  security. 
It  should,  under  articles  39  and  41  of  the 
Charter,  supplement  the  authorization  of  the 
General  Assembly  by''  taking  certain  meas- 
ures to  empower  the  United  Nations  Com- 
mission, as  provided  for  In  the  resolution, 
to  exercise  in  Palestine  the  functions  which 
are  designated  and  assigned  to  It  by  the 
resolution:  and 

(c)  to  determine  what  constitutes  breach 
of  the  peace  or  act  of  aggression.  In  accord- 
ance with  article  39.  or  any  attempt  to  alter 
by  force  the  settlement  envisaged  by  this 
resolution. 

The  recommendations  In  paragraphs  (b) 
and  (c)  In  the  resolution  are  put  In  the 
phraseology  of  instructions  as  to  the  defini- 
tion or  Interpretation  of  the  threat  to  the 
peace  and  as  to  what  the  Security  Council 
should  do  In  backing  the  functions  assigned 
to  the  Commission. 

Such  Instructions,  as  outlined  in  the  two 
paragraphs  of  the  resolution  referred  to 
above,  cannot  be  of  any  effect  on  the  Secu- 
rity Council  In  the  exercise  of  its  duties, 
since  the  functions  of  the  Security  Council 
are  llmltatively  defined  In  the  Charter.  The 
resolutions  of  the  General  Assembly  may  not 
in  any  way  add  to,  delete  from,  or  modify 
those  functions.  What  concerns  us  here  is 
the  first  paragraph,  which  contains  a  request 
to  take  measures  for  the  Implementation  of 
the  resolution   as  a  whole. 

The  Security  Council  is  an  Independent 
organ  of  the  United  Nations,  endowed  with 
complete  liberty  to  act  within  the  provisions 
of  the  Charter.  Irrespective  of  any  recommen- 
dations or  Instructions  given  to  It  by  any 
other  body.  The  recqigcendatlons  of  the 
General  Assembly,  therefore,  are  legitimately 
subject  to  reconsideration  by  the  Security 
Council,  to  be  scrutinized  as  to  their  cor- 
rectness and  their  compliance  with  the  pow- 
ers assigned  to  the  General  Assembly  and  to 
the  Security  Council  by  the  Charter. 

The  General  Assembly  is  not  Infallible. 
Like  any  other  body  seized  with  public  affairs. 
It  Is  liable  to  commit  blunders.  Especially  l.« 
this  true  In  such  a  case  as  the  Palestine  prob- 
lem, one  party  to  which  are  the  Zionists,  who 
are  backed  by  a  most  gigantic  and  powerful 
organization  with  ramifications  In  every 
country,  possessing  the  means  to  exert  their 
Influence  In  all  the  capitals  of  the  member 
states.  The  more  sinister  Is  this  Influence 
when  we  remember  that  their  ambitions  are 
backed  by  two  of  the  biggest  powers  repre- 
sented In  the  United  Nations. 

For  these  and  other  reasons  many  mem- 
bers were  overtaken  by  an  erroneous  political 
conception  of  the  matter,  thus  bypassing  all 
legal  and  Juridical  aspecU  of  the  case.  They 
gave  no  weight  whatsoever  to  the  sacred 
pledges  In  the  United  Nations  Charter,  nor 
to  the  historical  background  of  the  situation, 
nor  even  to  the  fundamental  principles  of 
International  law  and  human  rights. 

In  their  support  of  the  resolution,  they  re- 
lied on  the  report  of  seven  members  of  the 
Special  Committee  on  Palestine  who  so- 
journed In  Palestine  for  a  few  weeks,  during 
which  they  came  In  contact  with  the  Jewish 
agency  and  obtalnc  J  from  It  all  the  Infor- 
mation which  that  agency  wished  to  give 
them— and  withal  the  special  desires  of 
that  agency  In  reference  to  their  aspirations 
for  Palestine. 

The  result  was  the  Issuance  of  that  par- 
tition scheme,  which  comprised  all  the  ab- 
surdities and  violations  of  rlghu  that  could 
be  Imagined.  Those  seven  persons  surpassed 
In  their  generosity  toward  ths  Jews  the  terms 


of  the  Balfour  Declaration  and  the  limits  of 
the  act  of  the  mandate. 

With  all  Its  Injustices  and  Illegalities,  the 
mandate  defined  the  Jewish  grant  In  Pales- 
tine only  as  a  national  home  in  Palestine. 
The  General  Assembly  by  Its  resolution  and 
the  other  recommendations  of  the  majority 
of  the  committee  actually  gave  the  Jews  a 
sovereign  state.  Furthermore,  the  mandate 
reserved  certain  rlghU  to  the  Arabs  as  the 
majority  Inhabitants  of  the  country,  stating 
that  the  Jewish  Immigration  to  Palestine 
should  not  prejudice  the  rights  and  position 
of  the  Arabs  (art.  6  of  the  mandate).  The 
resolution  of  the  General  Assembly  and 
the  partition  plan  overrode  this  reservation. 
It  prejudiced  both  the  rights  and  the  posi- 
.  tlon  of  the  Arabs  by  depriving  them  of  sover- 
eign rlghu  In  two-thirds  of  the  area  of  their 
country 

The  mandate  envisaged  the  integrity  of 
Palestine.  It  referred.  In  Its  last  article,  to 
one  government  In  Palestine  which  would 
assume  authority  at  the  termination  of  the 
mandate.  The  General  Assembly  resolution 
violated  this  basic  principle  by  envisaging  the 
creation  of  two  separate  governments. 

The  partition  scheme  put  half  a  million 
Arabs  In  the  Jewish  state,  along  with  half  a 
million  Jews,  at  the  same  time  allowing  un- 
limited Jewish  immigration  to  that  state 
so  as  to  allow  the  Jews  to  become  an  over- 
whelming majority  there  and  to  compel  the 
Arabs  to  be  driven  out  of  their  own  homes. 

The  city  of  Jaffa  was  taken  out  of  the 
Jewish  sute  and  annexed  to  the  Arab  state, 
but  It  was  placed  In  the  enclave  surrounded 
by  the  Jewish  state,  without  any  land  con- 
nection with  the  Arab  state.  Even  the  land 
properties  surrounding  it  were  kept  In  the 
Jewish  state.  Such  conditions  condemn  that 
city  to  sure  fatality. 

If  the  Jewish  minority,  which  represents 
one-third  of  the  population  In  Palestine, 
were  unjustly  to  be  given  the  right  of  self- 
determination,  separately  from  the  Arab 
majority,  the  same  distorted  and  arbitrary 
process  should  apply  to  the  Arab  minority 
within  the  Jewish  state;  and,  consequently, 
the  Jewish  state  Itself  should  now  be  par- 
titioned between  Jews  and  Arabs. 

Since  the  early  part  of  the  seventh  cen- 
tury— or  for  1,300  years— the  Arabs  of  Pales- 
tine have  been  continuously  enjoying  Inde- 
pendence, being  an  Integral  part  of  the  Arab 
and  Ottoman  Empires  successively.  They 
were  never  treated  as  subjugated  people. 
Dtirlng  the  last  four  centuries  they  have 
shared  In  all  the  rights  and  duties  of  free 
nationals  on  an  equal  fooling  with  the  Turk* 
and  other  Arabs  of  the  Ottoman  Empire. 
It  cannot  be  expected  of  these  Arabs  now, 
having  rebelled  against  their  own  govern- 
ment In  the  past  to  secure  their  national 
entity  and  Independence,  to  capitulate 
meekly  and  humbly  to  Jewish  domination. 
They  cannot  be  accused  of  aggression  11 
they  defend  their  natural  right*  by  opposing 
the  superlmpositlon  of  a  foreign  sovereignty 
on  their  own  fatherland,  forcing  them  to 
bow  submissively  before  the  Jewish  masters. 
The  General  Assembly  Is  not  intended  to 
be  a  central  government  of  the  world  em- 
powered with  unlimited  authority  to  create 
sUtes  and  to  violate  the  integrity  of  cotm- 
trles.  Nor  Is  It  allowed  to  Impose  govern- 
ment regimes  under  specified  constitutional 
forms,  nor  to  dictate  economic  unions  be- 
tween sUtes  nor  to  detach  territories  and 
cities  and  put  them  under  permanent  trus- 
teeships. It  18  not  legally  entitled  to  ap- 
point commiaalons,  delegating  to  them 
powers  and  prerogatives  which  the  General 
Assembly  Itself  does  not  possess. 

Finally,  it  has  no  right  to  ask  the  Security 
Council  to  take  cliarge  of  the  implementa- 
tion of  an  Illegal  resolution. 

The  General  Assembly  Is  bound  to  act 
within  the  limits  of  the  Charter  provialoiie; 
it  Is  not  free  to  act  arbluarUy  or  MVrMoualy. 


The  Charter  Is  an  International  treaty  which 
must  be  respected  by  all  Its  signatories. 
■'  Palestine  is  a  mandated  territory,  and  lU 
question  cannot  be  treated  beyond  the  stip- 
ulations governing  mandated  territories. 
Such  territories  can  only  be  declared  inde- 
pendent and  left  free  to  determine  their 
regime  of  government  through  a  constituent 
•seembly  representing  all  the  population.  In 
tbe  case  of  the  population  of  such  terri- 
tories atUinlng  maturity  for  Independence, 
they  will  be  helped  by  applying  the  trustee- 
ship system,  by  virtue  of  a  trusteeship  agree- 
ment concluded  in  accordance  with  article 
79  of  the  Charter.  The  newly  invented 
measures  adopted  by  that  artificial  majority 
of  the  General  Assembly  not  only  violate  the 
letter  and  spirit  of  the  Charter,  but  neither 
can  they  find  even  a  fictitious  Justification, 
resting  on  any  historical  precedent,  any  ex- 
isting practice,  or  any  elementary  rule  of 
common  sense. 

Tbe  partition  of  India  was  cited  as  an  ex- 
ample That  partition,  however,  was  ac- 
complished by  mutual  consent  of  both  par- 
ties— majority  and  minority— who  are  both 
original  Inhabitants  of  the  country  and 
neither  of  them  foreign  and  Intruding  new- 
comers, as   In   the   case  of   Palestine. 

Democracy  Is  defined  as  the  government  of 
the  people,  where  the  wishes  of  the  majority 
should  prevail  and  the  political  and  social 
rights  of  the  minority  should  be  guaranteed 
and  lawfully  protected.  Under  this  rule  the 
right  of  self-determination  Is  to  be  exercised 
by  the  freely  expressed  and  openly  exhibited 
wishes  of  the  majority.  This  Is  the  principle 
universally  respected  by  all  counUles  and  ap- 
plying actually  or  potentially  to  all.  Why 
must  the  Palestinians  alone  make  an  excep- 
tion to  this  fundamenUl  rule  of  human  so- 
ciety? Is  It  because  foreign  groups  of  Jews 
do  not  wish  to  live  peacefully  with  the  Arabs? 
With  what  right  does  a  foreign  religious  mi- 
nority dictate  Its  wishes  upon  the  majority  of 
the  lawful  owners  of  the  country  In  determin- 
ing the  political  and  social  wganlsm  of  that 
country? 

I  say  religious  minority — and  stress  that 
word  "religious,"  to  emphasize  the  fact  that 
Judaism  Is  only  a  religion.  Nobody  can 
deny  that  the  Jews  of  today  are  composed 
of  numerous  races  and  nationalities,  con- 
verted to  the  Jewish  faith  during  the  past 
centuries  over  all  the  world.  The  adherents 
of  this  faith  comprise  all  colors,  from  the 
dark  Negro  to  the  blond  Scandinavian.  By 
no  means  can  they  claim  to  be  a  race,  being 
components  of  all  races  of  the  world.  Just 
like  the  Christians  or  Moslems.  I  need  not 
repeat  here  what  I  and  other  speakers  have 
streased  In  the  General  Assembly  and  In  all 
committees  relating  to  the  history  of  the 
Jews  of  eastern  Europe  and  their  racial  ori- 
gin. Anyone  who  desires  to  know  the  facts 
may  easily  read  them  In  the  Jewish  Ency- 
clopedia in  the  library  of  the  United  Nations 
here  at  Lake  Success. 

Furthermore,  the  Jews  of  today  are  na- 
tionals of  various  States.  None  of  them  is 
without  a  nationality  or  stateless.  This 
applies  even  to  those  who  emigrated  to  Pal- 
estine during  the  last  25  years.  Many  of 
them  still  hold  their  former  certificates  of 
nationality  and  refuse  to  be  naturalized  as 
Palestinian  citizens.  We  learned  that  out 
of  the  700.000  Jews  In  Palestine,  only  about 
250.000  Jews  hold  citizenship  of  that  country. 
Jews  who  are  In  the  displaced -persons 
tmmfB  In  Europe  may  easily  return  to  their 
homea  where,  as  It  is  claimed,  sound  democ- 
racy prevails  and  will  be  welcome  there,  as 
the  representatives  of  these  Stotes  declared 
here  In  their  speeches.  If  they  are  not  war 
criminals,  there  could  be  no  Imaginable  ob- 
jection to  their  repatriation.  Their  desire 
to  go  to  Palestine,  incited  and  kept  aflame 
by  Zionist  agents,  is  not  Justified  on  the 
basis  of  hiunanltarlan  considerations. 
Rather,  It  resU  on  political  objectives  which 
cu  bt  to  be  sharply  condemned  by  the 
United  Nations  as  a  scheme  for  dUturblng 


the  peace  and  creating  feuds  In  the  friendly 
relationships  of  the  meml}er  states. 

The  General  Assembly  In  Its  resolution 
tacitly  recognized  Judaism  as  a  special  na- 
tionality for  the  Jews  of  the  world.  It  per- 
mitted United  States  of  America  citizens  to 
appear  before  Its  organs  to  represent  the 
Jews  of  Palestine  and  advocate  their  case. 
In  this  connection,  it  Is  Interesting  to  re- 
flect here  on  the  statement  made  by  Mr. 
Shertok  before  the  ad  hoc  committee. 
While  referring  to  the  hypothetical  Arab  re- 
ttim  to  Spain,  Mr.  Shertok  suted  that  the 
Jewish  women  anywhere  tell  their  children 
about  the  ancWfat  Jewish  glories  of  Palestine 
and  that  they  kindle  In  their  hearts  the  hope 
of  retxn-nlng  there.  He  spoke  of  circles  of 
Jewish  youth  who  study  the  langxiage  and 
sing  the  songs  of  Palestine  and  learn  the 
crafts  useful  for  Immigration  to  that  coun- 
try. This  is  a  very  significant  confession  to 
come  from  a  Zionist  leader. 

This  desire  of  the  Jews  to  go  to  Palestine 
and  revive  their  remote  hlBtc«7,  however, 
does  not  gl^  e  them  any  right  to  that  country 
with  which  they  had  no  connection  for  30 
centuries.  Coveting  does  not  create  right. 
Even  m  the  Ten  Commandments  they  are 
prohibited  to  covet.  They  had  better  be  ad- 
vised to  give  up  this  fantastic  dream  and 
assimilate  with  their  compatriots,  wherever 
they  are.  One  cannot  be  properly  loyal  to 
two  nationalities,  any  more  than  he  can  serve 
two  masters  or  worship  two  gods. 

This  Jewish  nationality,  recognized  for 
world  Jewry  by  the  General  Assembly,  tacitly 
recognized,  may  lead  to  very  serious  reper- 
cussions to  the  Jews  themselves.  The  estab- 
lishment of  a  Jewish  state  In  Palestine  In- 
tensifies the  misunderstandings  already  exist- 
ing between  the  Jews  and  their  compatriots 
m  other  places,  and  may  lead  to  sad  conse- 
quences which  are  likely  to  create  intricate 
problems  and  lay  new  and  heavy  burdens  on 
the  shoulders  of  the  United  Nations. 

I  spoke  before  on  the  limitations  of  the 
General  Assembly  In  relation  to  the  Security 
Council.  The  General  Assembly  Is  also  lim- 
ited in  authority  and  capacity  in  relation 
to  the  mandatory.  The  United  Kingdom,  as 
mandatory  of  Palestine,  requested  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  merely  to  make  recommenda- 
tions as  to  the  future  government  of  that 
country. 

It  Is  obvious  that  the  United  Kingdom 
did  not  act  under  Its  obligations  to  help  the 
•  inhabitants  of  Palestine  to  attain  independ- 
ence by  creating,  during  the  long  period  of 
Its  mandate,  the  necessary  governmental  or- 
gans able  to  assume  power;  nor  had  It  sub- 
mitted an  agreement  tinder  article  79  of  the 
Charter  for  a  further  delay  to  complete  its 
obligations.  Its  behavior  in  this  respect  was 
not  In  conformity  with  the  provisions  of  its 
mandate  nor  with  the  stipulations  of  the 
Charter. 

The  General  Assembly  in  that  case  was 
expected  to  make  the  requested  recommen- 
dations to  the  United  ningdom  under  the 
limitations  of  its  authority  as  specified  in  the 
Charter.  I  called  the  attention  of  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  to  thes"  points,  first  by  a  letter 
to  the  Secretary-General  on  April  10,  1947. 
and  later  in  a  detailed  speech  In  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  in  which  I  denied  the  com- 
petence of  the  General  Assembly  to  do  more 
than  that.  But  Instead  of  adhering  to  the 
precepts  of  the  Charter,  the  General  Assembly 
exceeded  the  limits  of  its  authority  and  is- 
sued a  resolution  undermln.ng  all  the  sacred 
principles  of  Justice  and  equity. 

Being  aware  that  the  lawful  owuers  of 
Palestine  will  not  accept  this  violation  of 
their  vital  rights  and  are  likely  to  oppose  It  by 
force,  and  acknowledging  that  It  has  no  au- 
thority to  enforce  It  upon  them,  the  General 
Assembly  threw  off  the  burden  onto  tbe 
shoulders  of  the  Secxuity  Council,  requesting 
It  to  take  tbe  responslolllty  of  Its  Us^emen- 
tatlon, 

Tht  proper  procedure  for  tbe  Security 
Council  U  to  utiidv  thu  resolution  and  de- 


termine whether  it  Is  Jtn'Jfled  in  taking  this 
charge  upon  Itself. 

In  the  first  place,  the  recommendations  ot 
tbe  General  Assembly  are  not  Imperative  on 
those  to  whom  they  are  addressed.  We  have 
numerous  precedents  dwlng  the  short  past 
life  of  the  General  Assembly:  Tbe  indo- 
South  African  dl^^te,  the  Balkan  situation, 
the  Interim  Committee,  tbe  Korean  qties- 
tlon,  the  admission  of  new  members,  Tbe 
most  recent  Instance  Is  tbe  veto  practice.  In 
which  the  represenUtlve  of  the  Soviet  Union 
on  December  19,  1947,  refused  even  to  in- 
clude the  recommendations  of  the  General 
Assembly  In  the  agenda  of  the  Security 
Council,  and  declared  that  be  would  oppose 
any  discussion  or  decision  on  the  subject. 

Although  I  represent  a  nonpermanent 
member  In  the  Security  Council  and  cannot 
obstruct  decision  by  the  privilege  of  the  veto, 
I  am  entitled  to  discuss  and  remind. 

The  Sectirlty  Council  is  requested  by  the 
General  Assembly  to  endorse  a  commission 
of  five  members  nominated  by  the  President, 
who  by  so  doing  bypassed  rule  82  of  the  rules 
of  procediue  concerning  elections  by  secret 
ballot.  This  Commission  will  be  exercising 
an  Illegal  and  usurped  authority.  Its  mem- 
bers are  called  to  replace  the  mandatory 
power  during  the  transitory  period  by  pro- 
mulgating regulations,  establishing  councils 
of  governments,  appointing  high  commands 
of  mlUtia  forces,  supervising  the  military  ac- 
tivities, convoying  forces  from  the  Security 
Council,  exercising  sovereign  authority  In 
Palestine  and  so  on.  without  being  trustees 
holding  a  trusteeship  agreement,  which  Is  the 
only  way  by  which  the  General  Assembly  may 
create  any  authority  on  non-self-governing 
territories. 

In  such  circvunstances  the  Security  Coun- 
cil cannot  back  the  application  of  this  il- 
legally constituted  Commission. 

The  sponsors  of  the  partition  scheme  cited 
article  22  of  the  Charter  as  Justifying  the 
creation  of  this  Commission.  This  article 
reads: 

"The  General  Assembly  may  establish  such 
subsidiary  organs  as  It  deems  necessary  lor 
the  performance  of  Its  functions." 

It  Is  to  be  asked  here:  Is  the  administra- 
tion of  any  country,  one  of  the  functions  of 
tbe  Gensial  Assembly,  to  be  delegated  to  a 
6Ul)sldlary  organ?  These  functions  are  de- 
fined In  the  Charter,  and  none  of  them  refers 
even  Ucitly  to  such  authority,  except  the 
trusteeship  system  In  chapter  XII,  which  was 
not  applied  in  this  case. 

They  also  quoted  articles  10  and  14  of  the 
Charter  which  read  respectively: 

Article  10:  "The  General  Assembly  may 
discuss  any  questions  or  any  matters  within 
the  scope  of  the  present  Charter  or  relating 
to  the  powers  and  functions  of  any  organs 
provided  for  In  the  present  Charter,  and 
•  •  •  may  make  recommendations  to  the 
members  of  the  United  Nations  or  to  the 
Security  Council,  or  to  both,  on  any  such 
questions  or  matters." 

It  is  obvious  from  sirtlcle  10  that  the  com- 
petence of  the  General  Assembly  Is  limited 
to  discussing  and  making  recommendatloitt 
within  the  scope  of  the  Charter,  but  not  out- 
side of  that  scope. 

Article  14:  "*  •  •  the  General  As- 
sembly may  recommend  measures  for  the 
peaceful  adjustment  of  any  situation,  re- 
gardless of  origin,  which  It  deems  likely  to 
Impair  the  general  welfare  or  friendly  rela- 
tions among  nations.  Including  situations 
resulting  from  a  violation  of  the  provisions 
of  the  present  Charter  setting'  forth  the  pur- 
poses and  principles  of  the  United  Nations." 
Article  14  authorizes  tbe  General  Assembly 
to  recommend  peaceful  adjustments  and 
peaceful  settlements  within  the  limits  of  the 
purposes  and  principles  of  tbe  United  Na- 
tions, not  to  recommend  measures  of  a  war- 
like nature,  challenging  the  Arabs  In  particu- 
lar and  the  Moslem  world  in  general  to  re- 
sort to  arms  in  self-defense.    Further,  lbs 
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Oener:  1  A<s«mbly  U  authorized  to  make  rec- 
ommei  tdatlons  with  respect  to  the  pacific  Mt- 
tlemei  t  ot  dUputM.  as  outlined  In  chapter 
VI  of  the  Charter.  However,  the  reeom- 
mendtttons  of  the  General  Assembly  stated 
that  a -tides  30  and  41  of  the  Charter  should 
be  applied,  these  articles  appearing  in  chap- 
ter 71  [.  ThU  means  that  the  General  As- 
ibl3  Ij  making  recommendations  not  for  • 

acef  jl  settlement,  but  for  enforcement, 
which  the  General  Assembly  Is  not  entitled 
to  do. 

The  purposes  of  the  United  Nations  are  to 
develoj  friendly  relations  among  the  na> 
tions  i  nd  remove  threats  to  peace  ( article  1 ) . 
not  cr  !ate  threats  to  peace  and  hostile  rela- 
tions   imong  nations. 

Aga:  n  let  us  examine  another  phase  of  the 
partition  scheme  relating  to  the  arbitrary 
act  or  the  General  Assembly  in  the  matter 
of  the  economic  union,  enforced  on  the  two 
states  T'hich  are  to  be  given  birth  by  the 
reoooi  nendatlons  of  the  General  Assembly  If 
they  >re  to  be  adopted  by  the  member 
natloE  B. 

We  vould  like  to  know  whether  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  In  this  Instance  Is  or  Is  not 
acting  in  conformity  with  the  Charter  when 
it  rec(  nxmends  the  creating  of  a  perpetual 
body  10  administer  and  Implement  an  eco- 
nomic union  between  t»o  supposedly  Lnde- 
pendei  it  and  sovereign  states,  thus  Jeopardis- 
ing and  negating  the  real  Independence  and 
sovereignty  of  both  states. 

It  Is  also  conditioned  that  the  recognition 
of  Ind  'pendence  to  each  of  the  two  states 
and  tb  e  appropriation  of  a  share  of  the  com- 
mon r  [venues  depend  on  acceptance  of  the 
econoiilc  union  as  framed  by  the  resolution. 
The  state  which  does  not  acquiesce  in  this 
econorilc  union  will  be  deprived  of  Its  part 
of  the  Incomes  from  the  principal  sources  of 
taxaticn.  and  denied  the  right  of  Independ- 
ence. Three  members  are  to  be  appointed 
by  the  Economic  and  Social  CcuncU,  vested 
with  t  le  decisive  vote  in  the  Board  of  the 
EconoMlc  Union.  I  wonder  If  there  Is  any 
provision  In  the  Charter  to  make  such  a 
■Knr.ei  tous  reccHnmendation  binding  on  any 
people  or  state  to  which  It  Is  dictated.  No 
nation  Is  presumed  to  accept  such  recom- 
mends ;lon  and  to  capitulate  to  such  meas- 
ures violating  the  primary  basis  of  sov- 
ereignly and  Investing  in  a  group  of  for- 
eigner; such  wide  authority  over  the  reve- 
nues o '  the  country  against  the  will  of  the 
majorl  y  of  the  people. 

Wou  d  the  Security  Cotincll  be  Justified 
In  reco  jnlzlng  the  commission  of  five  and  the 
80-call(  d  Board  of  Economic  Union,  or  in 
backln  ;  and  enforcing  their  plans?  I  do  not 
bellere  that  the  Security  Council  can  do  so 
M  loni  as  It  remains  loyal  and  faithful  to 
the  pic  Igce  m  the  Charter. 

More  BTer,  the  c»tj  of  Jerxisalem  is  subjected 
to  a  lermanent.  false  trusteeship  regime 
without  a  trustee  and  without  a  trusteeship 
agreem  fnt.  The  fact  that  this  city  contains 
holy  pi  aces  does  not  Justify  the  deprivation 
of  its  i:  ihabltants  from  the  political  freedom 
enJoye<  by  other  human  beings  of  the  demo- 
cratic t  rorid.  In  fvt.  not  only  Jerusalem  but 
■MUiy  c  ther  places  in  Palestine  are  considered 
M  hoi;  .  especially  by  the  Chrlstisn  world. 
It  wou  d  have  been  enough  to  safeguard  the 
holy  si  irtncs  wherever  they  are  found  and 
leave  t  ie  capital  at  Palestine  free  from  po- 
litical  ind  tocM  discriminations. 

furt  »er,  th9  etattM  proposed  by  the  reoom' 
■MmUii  loo  of  tlM  fMMral  Msembly  for  the 
elty  of  J«rttMlMi  tm  m  )uetifl«ation  in  the 
ehartet,  Neither  tiM  ••t»ersl  assembt/  in 
nomiat  ting  the  governor  mot  Um  truat««blp 
■aHMMtn  Uking  any  a«tlMI  to  llMl  rMM«t 
would  W  in  tlM  rtftot  path  of  loyalty  to  their 
funetlflba  a«  d«flnad  in  tlie  cbarier. 

Hm  heneral  aaaembiy  reeofalaed  the  eco- 
■MBto  anion  of  the  two  states  as  inevitable 
and  milapenaable.  while  it  considered  the 
polUtei^  union  In  a  unitary  state  under  fsd- 
or  cantonlxation  as  not  possible  In 
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view  of  the  strained  relations  between  the 
two  peoples.  Yet.  If  the  political  union  Is  not 
possible  in  practice,  the  economic  union  Is 
necessarily  destined  to  the  same  fate. 

The  United  Kingdom,  after  an  experience 
of  30  years  In  Palestine,  found  that  the 
mandate,  in  Its  prescribed  conditions,  was 
unworkable  because  of  that  provision  which 
gives  the  Jews  a  national  heme  In  Palestine. 
It  Is  to  be  noted  that  the  new  scheme  of  giv- 
ing them  a  sovereign  Independent  state  in 
Palestine  will  be  more  unworkable  and  more 
Impossible  of  Implementation.  leading  to  the 
same  Impasse  which  forced  the  United  King- 
dom to  refuse  participation  In  the  enforce- 
ment of  this  scheme.  The  United  King- 
dom, profiting  by  the  experience  of  the  past. 
and  cautioned  by  the  certain  knowledge  of 
the  tragic  results  which  are  sure  to  accrue 
from  Imposing  the  partition  plan,  took  the 
only  logical  decision  under  the  circumstances. 
The  same  attitude  based  on  a  sound  appre- 
hension of  the  situation,  led  all  the  states 
of  the  Orient  represented  in  the  United  Na- 
tions to  oppose  the  scheme  or  refrain  from 
supporting  it.  All  these  representative  states 
of  Asia,  the  largest  continent  of  the  globe, 
were  unanimous  in  refusing  to  support  the 
partition  plan.  Those  sutcs  include  the 
neighboring  Arab  states  of  the  Near  East,  of 
which  Palestine  is  the  main  gate. 

The  delegations  of  the  state .  which  ab- 
stained from  or  rejected  the  pMtrtltlon  plan 
were  explicitly  on  the  opposing  side.  It  Is 
factually  very  rt^tfciant  that  the  votes  which 
favored  this  unhappy  resolution,  favor  not 
only  a  third  of  the  aggregate  population  of 
the  member  states,  numbering  about  500,- 
000.000.  but  also  a  third.  numt)erlng  about 
1.000.000.000.  which  Is  least  affected  directly 
or  vitally  in  the  vicissitudes  of  the  future  of 
Palestine  or  In  the  Implications  of  the  par- 
tition scheme.  Moreover,  no  member  state 
has  yet  adopted  the  recommendations  ad- 
dressed to  it  in  this  resolution. 

To  the  eastern  nations  Palestine  is  a  symbol 
of  the  struggle  l)etween  power  politics  and 
International  democracy,  between  the  old 
order  In  which  Asiatic  and  African  peoples 
were  considered  legitimate  objects  of  exploi- 
tation by  the  western  powers,  and  a  new 
order  which  seeks  equality  of  sovereignty 
among  all  nations  and  all  peoples  within 
their  own  areas.  In  view  of  all  these  facts.  It 
follows  that  the  representatives  who  voted 
against  partition  or  who  refrained  from  giv- 
ing it  their  support  cannot  be  held  respon-* 
slble  for  the  Implementation  of  a  scheme 
which  they  consider  invalid.  Illegal,  immoral, 
unjust,  and  violating  the  principles  of  the 
United  Nations  Charter. 

In  advocating  the  partition  plan  It  was  said 
that  It  was  the  only  way  out  and  that  any 
other  plan  would  need  force  for  its  execution. 
But  we  have  submitted  another  plan  for  a 
unitary  state  of  Palestine  In  which  all  citi- 
zens would  participate  In  the  assumption  of 
rights  and  duties  on  a  democratic  basis  of 
equality.  We  were  told  that  the  Jews  do  not 
wish  to  be  a  minority.  We  said  that  they 
shoyld  not  count  themselves  a  religious  party 
and  so  remain  a  minority.  In  the  democratic 
way  of  life  there  should  be  no  discrimination 
as  to  religion.  Political  and  social  parties 
would  be  formed  regardless  of  faith  or  race. 
In  thU  ease  Arabs  and  Jews  would  Intermtn* 
gle  and  WfTTk  to«ether  In  the  Interest  of  the 
cutintry.  The  p«>titlral  parties  would  be  open 
to  Moslems,  Christians,  and  Jews.  The  party 
with  the  majority  of  votes  would  form  the 
lovernmcnt,  It  being  understood  that  all  mi* 
noritiss,  wbettoMT  potitieai,  rsligiotM,  or  oUMr- 
wise.  would  bo  fuaranued  tbotr  eonotltu. 
tlunal  rtghu.  The  unitary  stste  Is  the  only 
right  and  Just  solution,  while  partition  is 
wrung  snd  unjust.  If  the  use  of  fores  U  nee-  . 
esaary  for  either  one  of  them.  It  would  have 
been  normal  to  apply  force  to  uphold  Justice 
rather  than  to  enforce  injustice.  The  use  of 
force  (ur  a  just  cause  may  be  Justified,  but  Its 


use  to  support  an  unlawful  cause  and  flagrant 
aggression  is  a  criminal  action. 

It  was  alleged  by  the  repreaenUtlves  of 
some  big  powers  In  the  General  Assembly 
that.  In  dealing  with  such  political  questions 
as  that  of  Palestine,  no  weight  should  be 
given  to  legal  or  historical  aspecu.  This  pre- 
sumption was  also  echoed  br  some  represent- 
atives of  small  states,  endeavoring  to  Justify 
the  distortion  of  the  concepts  of  Justice  and 
the  right  path  of  international  law. 

In  connection  with  this  dangerous  practice. 
I  quot*  here  an  appeal  Issued  recently,  on 
October  4,  1947,  by  the  American  Society  of 
International  Law,  as  follows: 

"Society  Is  experiencing  a  profound  ahock 
today  In  observing  the  tendency  of  states  to 
put  policy  before  Isw  snd  to  Shape  their  con- 
duct In  ways  which  are  cqntemptuous  of 
standards  established  by  International  law. 
The  welfare  of  cIvlllzaUon  depends  upon  the 
determination  of  the  peoples  of  every  land  to 
oppose  sxich  tendencies  at  whatever  cost." 

Had  the  General  Assembly  accepted  our 
repeatedly  submitted  demands  to  obUln  an 
advisory  opinion  on  the  legal  aspects  of  the 
problem  of  Palestine.  It  would  have  received 
advice  substantiating  this  Indisputable  doc- 
trine expressed  by  the  American  Society  of 
International  Law.  But  Justice  cannot  be 
expected  from  authors  of  Injustice,  and  legal- 
ity In  an  Illegal  act  cannot  be  sought  from 
the  same  persons  who  have  committed  that 
Illegal  act. 

The  General  Assembly  adopted  a  resolu- 
tion on  November  30.  1»47,  on  the  proposal 
of  the  Australian  delegation,  urging  the  need 
for  greater  use  by  the  United  Nations  and  Its 
organs  of  the  International  Court  of  Jus- 
tice, recommending  that  Important  points  of 
law.  which  have  arisen  in  the  course  of  the 
activities  of  the  United  Nations  organs  and 
Involving  questions  of  principle  which  it  Is 
desirable  to  have  settled,  including  in  par- 
ticular, points  of  law  relating  to  the  Inter- 
pretation of  the  Charter  of  the  United  Na- 
tions, should  be  referred  to  the  Interna- 
tiona. Court  of  Justice  for  an  advisory 
opinion. 

This  Is  a  case  where  the  legality  of  the 
terms  of  the  mandate  and  the  competence 
of  the  General  Assembly  are  sharply  con- 
tested. Many  delegations  expressed  their 
doubts  as  to  the  legality  of  tho  proposal  for 
partition  and  denounced  it  as  contrary  to 
the  provisions  of  the  Charter.  In  spite  of 
the  formal  proposal  to  request  an  advisory 
legal  opinion  from  the  court  on  this  im- 
portant Issue,  the  General  Assembly  by- 
passed the  demand  without  even  discussing 
it  and  putting  It  to  vote. 

The  Moslems  of  the  world.  numt>erlng 
about  400.000.000  In  Asia.  Africa,  and  eastern 
Europe,  being  good  believers  in  the  three 
great  founders  of  monotheistic  religions — 
Moses,  Jesus,  and  Mohammed — consider  Pal- 
estine a  Holy  Land  and  look  to  Jewish,  Chris- 
tian, and  Moslem  shrines  as  sacred  places 
to  be  preserved  and  honored.  They  havs 
reverently  guarded  them  throughout  the  last 
13  centuries  of  Islamic  sway  In  Palestine, 
They  cannot  suffer  a  JewUh  domination  of 
these  holy  places  for  the  simple  reason  that 
the  Jews  do  not  believe  In  the  holiness  of 
Christian  and  Uoslem  shrines,  being  unbe< 
llevers  In  Mnhomwod  and  Jesus  Christ  si  d 
th^fOlthS.  This  Is  an  aspect  of  very  :(reat 
impenoaoo  to  orientsl  Chrintisns  and  Mos- 
lems and  thotild  be  so  to  all  believers 
throughout  the  worki,  The  reaotlon  on  puri- 
tan M<>*um«  and  awioMoiM  Of  forolblf  ereet* 
Ing  a  sole  Jewuh  Mtthorlty  over  those  holv 
ptoOM  MMUld  be  seriously  borne  In  mind, 
eonsidertng  ths  sad  reaulu  whteh  this  reao- 
tlon is  likely  to  sntsll. 

The  people  of  the  seven  sutes  of  the  Arab 
League  are  especially  afleotMl  by  Inserting 
into  their  midst  an  alien  state  oompos<td  of 
a  people  whose  » ide  ambitions  of  aggrandize- 
ment  are  well  known  to  all  the  world.  Pal- 
estine U  surrounded  by  Arab  countries  and 


la  intimately  related  to  them  by  racial,  lin- 
guistic, rellglotis.  political,  ctiltural.  eco- 
nomic, social,  and  sentimental  unity,  and 
has  been  for  the  last  13  centtiries  sharing 
with  them  the  ssme  destiny  within  the  Arab 
and  Ottoman  Empires. 

It  Is  natural  that  these  Arabs  should  con« 
slder  the  driving  of  such  a  foreign  wedge  Into 
the  heart  of  their  land  a  flagrant  aggression 
against  the  vital  basis  of  their  existence. 
They  feel  obliged  to  plunge  headlong  Into 
opposing  this  scheme  In  a  struggle  of  life 
and  death.  They  are  quite  convinced  that 
world  Jewry,  backed  by  some  imperialistic 
powers.  Is  resolved  to  lay  this  bridgehead  on 
their  coast,  to  step  over  It  and  dominate  the 
economics  of  the  east.  The  Arabs  will  be 
the  first  victims  of  this  horrible  plot.  The 
Zionist  leaders  are  telling  their  followers 
that  this  BOluUon  is  only  the  first  step  to- 
ward their  miKh  wider  program.  The  ter- 
rorists are  even  fighting  against  those  of 
their  coreligionists  who  accepted  this  solu- 
tion. 

The  Palestine  Arabs,  their  confidence  in 
the  Justice  of  the  United  Nations  having 
received  this  shock  by  having  that  spear- 
head thrust  Into  their  heart,  feel  now  that 
they  have  no  other  choice  but  to  resort  to 
aelf-defense  In  repelling  this  frightful  daivger. 
Nobody  with  any  sense  of  Justice  can 
blame  the  Arabs  for  bein?  frightened  by  this 
situatlrn  threatening  ^thwlr  existence,  or  for 
struggling  desperately'for  their  lives  against 
this  abominable  aggression.  The  Security 
Council,  constituted  to  preserve  peace  which 
is  based  on  right  and  Justice,  Is  expected  to 
act  on  these  principles  and  redress  the  un- 
fortunate error  hastily  committed  by  the 
General  Assembly  under  the  pressure  of  time 
combined  with  the  tremendous  pressure  ex- 
ercised by  the  Zionists,  who.  In  the  words  of 
one  of  their  pronnlnent  leaders.  Dr.  Sliver, 
txjasted:  "This  generation  of  Jews  drove  an 
empire  behind  barbed  wires  and  forced  a  de- 
cision from  the  United  Nations." 

If  this  boast  reflects  what  was  going  on 
in  the  General  Assembly  and  elsewhere,  It 
'would  be  superfluous  lor  me  to  comment  on 
the  Implications. 

I  am  hopeful  that  the  members  of  the  Se- 
curity Council  will  treat  this  momentous 
question  in  a  manner  which  will  confirm  the 
confidence  of  the  world  In  our  Integrity  and 
loyalty  to  the  principles  of  Justice  and  law 
upon  which  our  Charter  Is  founded. 

The  nations  whose  representatives  met  In 
San  Francisco  constituted  by  this  Charter 
a  universal  society  of  m-^Jiklnd  uniting  the 
civilized,  democratic,  peace-loving  nations. 
We  understand  by  "dvlUzed  nations"  those 
which  have  adopted  the  doctrine  that  there 
are  universal  standards  of  law,  of  right,  and 
of  Justice,  which  all  rational  men  are  boxmd 
to  acknowledge  and  respect.  If  we  disrespect 
this  doctrine  we  are  violating  the  pledges 
which  we  have  taken  under  that  sacred  inter- 
national treaty. 

Under  these  principles  which  are  blndliig 
on  each  member  of  the  United  Nations,  the 
actions  of  the  Seciu-ity  Council  In  the  Pales- 
tine question  must  be  governed  by  the  con- 
ricllon  that  the  partition  plan  emb^xiled  In 
the  recommendations  of  the  General  Assem- 
bly Is  lllsgat,  unjust,  and  in  conflict  with  In- 
(«&atlonal  law  and  with  the  vital  rights  of 
Um  ortflnal  Inhabltanu  of  Palestine, 

ThU  U  not  an  Arab-Jewlsli  iMtte,  not  OM 
of  East  and  West.  It  Is  mtMll  MOre  funda- 
■Mtttal  asd  MrtOM.  It  l«  an  Issue  between 
Mind  omotlOM  tad  reason,  betweon  natural 
rlfhu  itiul  false  rtghis  ae<(uired  tittdor  folM 

ReietuMs  and  in  an  unlawful  moasor,  b«- 
reen  the  orderly  proeesses  of  IntemotloDal 
law  MUl  ths  Jungle  rules  of  power  polttlos, 
botvooa  principles  and  espedUney.  The 
Arabs  fopresented  In  the  United  Matioos  ars 
ohoUonffliv  the  mighty  powers  of  the  world 
to  show  them  wherein  the  demands  of  their 
brethren  In  Palestine  are  inconsistent  with 
the  principles  of  the  United  Natlotu  Char- 


ter. Conversely,  they  demand  to  know  how 
the  Zionist  aspirations  for  a  state  In  Pales- 
tine can  possibly  be  reconciled  or  be  con- 
sistent with  the  historic  facts,  with  the 
fundamental  principles  of  law,  with  de- 
mocracy and,  finally,  with  the  very  Charter 
which  we  have  adopted  as  our  constitution. 
If  we  make  an  exception  of  Palestine,  fully 
realizing  that  the  Zionist  demand  for  parti- 
tion of  that  country  Is  unconstitutional  and 
contrary  to  the  Charter,  then  we  have  com- 
mitted a  serious  mistake  and  a  seriotis 
wrong,  and  we  have  established  an  evil  prece- 
dent. It  Is  a  precedent  that  can  easily  ttirn 
against  us  and  devour  us.  No  one  will  or 
can  respect  an  unjust  decision  by  Judges  who 
are  fully  convinced  of  its  Injustice  and  who 
have  on  more  than  one  occasion  admitted 
this,  pleading  special  circumstances  and 
political  expediency.  Let  us  not  play  with 
fire.  The  precedent  of  the  Palestine  parti- 
tion Is  more  serious  than  any  political  situa- 
tion that  can  conceivably  arise  from  an- 
nulling It. 

I  have  received  letters  from  different  promi- 
nent people  In  the  United  States  assuring 
m<  that  this  precedent  would  lead  other 
elements,  even  In  the  United  States,  to  de- 
mand partition  and  the  right  to  exercise 
self-determination.  There  are  elements  in 
the  United  States,  such  as  the  Negroes,  who 
would  be  ready  to  do  this.  Not  alone  In 
the  United  States,  but  In  every  state  in  the 
world,  there  are  certain  elements  who  would 
be  ready  to  profit  by  this  precedent  and  use 
It  for  their  own  pwrpo&ee. 

In  spite  of  the  Invalidity  of  the  partition 
ftcheme.  of  its  t)eing  so  far  removed  from 
the  precepts  of  right  and  Justice,  and  of 
the  Impracticability  of  Its  implementation, 
we  find  the  Zionists  and  their  backers,  in 
these  days,  frequently  claiming  that  the 
honor  and  prestige  of  the  United  Nations 
depend  upon  the  Implementation  of  this 
scheme.  They  say  that,  unless  it  is  carried 
out  by  force,  this  International  Organiza- 
tion will  collapse.  They  fervently  urged  the 
dispatch  of  an  International  force  to  Pales- 
tine. 

This  Is  a  wholly  false  claim.  The  General 
Assembly  merely  gave  an  opinion.  It  offered 
a  solution  the  right  or  wrong  of  which  could 
not  be  determined  without  Its  first  being 
submitted  to  the  Interested  parties.  Its  ex- 
ecution must  depend  on  whether  or  not  they 
accept  It.  The  General  Assembly  of  the 
United  Nations  Is  not  Infallible;  its  recom- 
mendations are  not  mandatory.  Further- 
more. It  was  led  astray  by  the  false  reports 
which  the  Zionists  were  feeding  It.  The 
General  Assembly  did  not  make  a  decision  on 
this  subject:  It  only  recommended  that  the 
United  Kingdom  and  other  member  nations 
adopt  the  proposed  solution.  Not  one  of 
them  has  done  so  as  yet. 

The  honor  and  prestige  of  the  United  Na- 
tions do  not  depend  on  the  execution  of  Its 
recommendations.  They  depend  rather  on 
its  sense  of  Justice,  its  uprightness,  and  Its 
respect  for  the  rights  of  the  peoples.  It  will 
surely  collapse  If  It  deviates  from  law  and 
Justice,  if  Its  recommendstions  are  In  viola- 
tion of  right  and  Justice,  and,  If  It  endeavors 
to  force  an  unjust  decision. 
The  wise  men  of  old  said:  "The  state  Is  s 

Jarden;  Its  fence  Is  Justice,"  CerUlnly  the 
enoo  of  the  United  Nations  ibould  be.)ustlM, 
wbldb  would  kotp  it  from  bring  run  down; 
not  porHloacr  in  wrong  and  InjustlM, 

TlM  Wise  men  of  old  also  sald<  To  rotum 
to  the  right  is  bottor  tiMa  to  ptrtUt  In  the 
wrong,"  If  ws  Iherrforo  wUh  truly  to  torvr 
tHo  uniud  Nstlons  and  to  Mft  iU  pnaMu, 
It  Is  our  duty  to  turn  U  off  tiM  wroai  Mtb. 
and  not  to  colluds  with  It  In  Its  poniisMnce 
in  Injustice  and  gross  blunders. 

The  ZiontsU  demanded  of  the  members  of 
the  United  Natior«s  that  they  pass  the  par- 
tition scheme.  They  amtired  the  members 
that  the  Arabs  would  accept  it;  that  the 
Arabs  would  not  be  able  to  resist;  that  ths 


Arabs  were  bluffing;  and  that,  even  If  they 
did  resist  and  refused  to  comply  with  It,  the 
Zionists  by  themselves  would  be  able  to  stop 
them.  The  Zionists,  In  other  words,  chal- 
lenged the  Arabs,  and  the  Arabs  appear  to 
have  accepted  the  Z^nlst  challenge.  It  now 
appears  that  those  assurances  given  by  ths 
ZlonlbU  are  worthless.  The  Arabs  have 
flatly  rejected  the  partlttoh  scheme  and  are 
determined  to  oppose  It.  It  Is  only  right  and 
proper  that  those  who  gave  the  assurances 
should  alone  bear  the  consequences.  It  is 
only  right  and  proper  that  the  United  Na- 
tions reconsider  Its  declslan,  which  was  based 
on  those  false  promises. 

The  Zionists  today  are  urging  the  powers 
to  organize  a  world  invasion  against  Pales- 
tine, not  unlike  the  old  religious  invasion 
which  took  place  nine  centuries  ago  16  de- 
liver the  Holy  Land  from  Moslem  rule  and  to 
establish  in  its  place  a  Christian  rule.  The 
only  diflerence  between  the  two  Invasions  Is 
that  the  former  was  in  favor  of  CbrisUanity, 
while  the  latter  Is  in  favor  of  the  Jews.  In 
the  former,  the  Christian  world  rose  to  de- 
fend its  holy  places,  and  to  deliver  tbem 
from  the  Moslems,  who  revered  those  holy 
places  and  held  them  Just  as  sacred  as  Chris- 
tians did.  Is  it  possible  that  today  the 
Christian  world  Is  Eeeking  to  deliver  these 
same  holy  places  from  their  rightful  guard- 
ians and  to  give  them  to  those  who  are  not 
their  rightful  guardians?  Is  It  logical  for  our 
present  civilization,  which  has  denounced  the 
old  crusades,  to  approve,  and  back  the  Jew- 
ish criisade  In  the  twentieth  century?  The 
old  crusade  was  in  response  to  an  appeal  by 
the  Pc^,  and  the  Zionists  today  are  trying 
to  revive  this  notion  to  satisfy  their  own 
Irrational  aspirations. 

In  the  Security  Council  there  are  at  pres- 
ent five  states  represented — two  permanent 
members  and  three  nonpermanent  mem- 
bers— which  did  not  approve  the  partition 
scheme,  and  It  Is  not  likely  that  they  will 
now  accept  the  responsibility  of  carrying  out 
this  partition  by  force.  Others  voted  for  it 
only  on  the  understanding  that  It  was  merely 
a  recommendation  to  the  member  nations  ix> 
adopt  It.  No  steps  can  be  taken  before  this 
adoption  is  constitutionally  effected  by  the 
nations  to  which  the  recommendations  of 
the  General  Assembly  were  addressed. 

In  the  face  of  this  recommendation,  the 
Arabs,  on  their  part,  can  do  no  less  than  any 
nation  faced  by  a  similar  situation  wotUd 
do  for  the  Integrity  of  their  country  and  their 
national  identity.  They  now  ^ut  thAr  trust 
In  the  General  Assembly  and  the  Security 
Council  to  reconsider  this  resolution. 

I  now  come  to  the  reports  under  discus- 
sion. However,  before  speaking  on  the  con- 
tents of  the  two  reports  submitted  by  the 
Palestine  Commission,  I  feel  that  It  Is  neces- 
sary again  to  call  attention  to  the  two  con- 
tentions which  I  raised  at  a  previous  meet- 
ing against  the  method  of  setting  up  this 
Commission,  and  to  the  Invalidity  of  the 
partition  plan  at  this  advanced  stage. 

The  first  contention  Is  that  the  formation 
of  the  Palestine  Commission  was  Inconsist- 
ent with  the  rules  of  procedure  of  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly,  which  sUte  In  rule  82  that 
all  elections  In  the  General  Assembly  shall  be 
talien  by  secret  ballot  and  that  there  shall 
be  no  nominations.  The  resolution  of  tbe 
General  Assembly  reoommoDdod  that  "tb« 
wmbsrs  rsprsssnfd  oa  tMs ,  Ooaaaliilon 
giMll  br  otooud  bf  m$  OmmM  AamaMf' 
(pt.  1.  SOS.  •  (D). 

Roaliilnff  tbM  Um  —aibow  of  tbo  M«- 
tiAo  ooBiamiwi  ««•  Ml  ttmM  by  Mortt 
biOlot  la  tfet  pimmf  mmmm  of  tlM 
•rtl  HmmMf  m  iMiiMbw  M.  ta  i 
wtm  (IM  niM  quotod  sbovs,  but  that  tlioy 
wwo  only  aomlnatod  by  tb«  Prwldont  of  the 
OM)oral  Assembly  in  flagrant  flolnllon  of 
that  rule,  which  deflnluiy  protoMMi  nomina- 
tions In  all  elections  of  the  General  Assembly, 
It  U  obvious  that  the  setting  up  of  this 
Commission  was  out  of  order,  and  conse- 
quently Its  members  are  not  competent  to 
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functions  assigned  to  it.     It  can- 
that  no  objections  were  made 
to  the  nominations,  since  silence 
of  an  illegal  act  does  not  make 
The  rules  of  procedure  war* 
obviate  the  abuse  of  complata 
-ote  by  eliminating  nominations, 
contention   is   t>ased   on   the 
General    Assembly    resolution, 


Asse  ably  recommends  to  the 

,  as  the  mandatory  power  for 

to  all  other  member  states  of 

Nations,  the  adoption  and  Im- 

,  with  regard  to  the  future  gov- 

'alestine,  of  the  plan  of  partition 

union  " 

to  my  understanding  of  this  text. 

the  Oeneral  Assembly  did  not 

on  the  partition  plan,  which  It 

no  right  to  do.  but  only  recom- 

the  United  Kingdom  and  to  all 

niember  states  of  the  United  Na- 

and  Implement  the  partition 

mlc  union.    The  General  As- 

this  plan  and  made  tecom- 

to  the  member  nations  to  adopt 

thereto.    It  woiUd  follow  that 

to  be  presented  to  all  the  mem- 

where  it  would  undergo  the  usual 

adoption.    Nothing  of  this  sort 

e  by  any  of  the  nations  as  yet. 

pretended  that  the  vote  of  the 

In  the  meeting  of  November  29 

fotjnal  adoption  of  the  plan 

bv  nations.     The  Oeneral   As- 

unanimously  on  resolutions  re- 
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the  opinion  of  some  Illustrious 
country  on  this  contention, 
my  understanding  of  thi& 
stated.    6ne  of  them  added  that 
tatlon  of  this  plan  assuredly 
use  of   military   force   by   the 
and  that  the  acceptance  of 
renders   acquiescence 
of  at  least  tWo-thlrds  of 
nations  necessary. 
not«d  ulso  that  the  voters  for 
vot«d  only  to  rMoauMM  to 
MitloM  to  adopt  tiM  fUtMk,  M  la 
'  In  the  resolution  luelf.  and 
It  was  left  to  the  various 
to  MtroU*  their  liberty  to  «c- 
down  the  r«spunsibiuty  aoorulng 
orc«m«nt  of  this  plan.    Undwr 
It  stems  to  be  clear  that 
be  done  before  the  adoption  of 
the   required    majority   of   the 
ons  through  their  formal  proc- 


nf 
ircun  stances 


thsee  considerations  there  is 

jkistify  the  stand  taken  by  some 

pre  itlge  of  the  United  Nations  will 

e  Oeneral  Aaseml^y's  resolution 

:  >uch  a  claim  is.  indeed,  the  crea- 

propaganda  intended  merely  to 

lotion  of  those  wb^  are  trying 

to  materialise  tnelr  fantastic 

dream. 

Security   Council   therefore   to 

itand  on  these  two  contentions 

to  examine  the  substance 

eporta  submitted  by  the  com- 

Sacurlty  Council, 
because  it  is  the  only  just  and 
to  stop  the  serious  trouble 
bijoken  out  in  the  Holy  Land  and 
conceivably  lead  to  the  threat- 
peace.    Nor  can  I  see  how  any 
laid    on    the    Arabs    in    this 


tie 


tr  )veny. 


of  Palestine,  by  tue  partition 

driven  into  a  state  of  absolute 

believe   that   their   fate,   by 


virtue  of  this  plan  Itself.  Is  to  be  condemned 
to  extermination.  Under  such  fright  there  is 
little  wonder  If  they  resolve  to  die  In  the 
struggle  for  the  defense  of  their  very  exist- 
ence. They  consider  that  It  would  be  better 
to  perish  bravely  in  the  field  of  honor  than 
to  wait  like  cowards  for  their  gradual  annihi- 
lation. I  am  quite  positive  this  Is  their  firm 
conviction. 

In  Palestine,  about  half  the  number  of  the 
Arabs  are  left  within  the  borders  of  the 
Jewish  state,  dependent  on  the  mercy  of  their 
enemies,  who  intend  to  brush  them  aside  and 
settle  their  new  immigrants  in  their  homes. 
With  this  disastrous  fate  awaiting  them,  they 
cannot  be  blamed  for  becoming  agitated  and 
driven  to  strugglefpr  their  lives. 

The  Arabs-arirnot  opposing  any  legitimate 
authority;  they  are  combatting  their  exe- 
cutioners, upon  whom  they  look  as  foreign 
Invaders  coming  to  rob  them  of  their  patri- 
mony and  life. 

The  Jews  have  been  violently  rebelling 
against  the  lawful  authority  of  their  benevo- 
lent patrons  and  benefactors,  the  mandatory 
power— the  United  Kingdom.  They  have 
committed  moat  horrible  crimes  in  their 
atrocious  rebellion,  and  have  put  the  whole 
country  under  a  reign  of  terror  for  the  last 
3  years.  The  Zionists  or  the  United  States 
have  not  only  refused  to  condemn  the  horrors 
committed  in  Palestine  but  have  tacitly  ap- 
proved them,  using  them  as  a  club  over  the 
head  of  Britain,  declaring  that  the  Jews  of 
America  make  a  little  holiday  in  their  hearts 
every  time  British  arsenals,  jails.  raUroads,  or 
banks  are  blown  up  sky  high. 

Prior  to  November  29  the  Arabs  were  not 
fighting  the  British  or  Zionists  in  Palestine. 
On  the  other  hand,  all  the  disturbances,  dis- 
orders, and  atrocities  which  took  place  were 
committed  by  the  Zionists.  In  the  eyes  of 
the  Arabs  and  in  the  eyes  of  international 
law  and  equity,  the  Zionists  are  the  aggres- 
sors, and  have  been  for  the  last  30  years. 
The  resolution  of  the  Oeneral  Assembly  it- 
self, therefore,  may  be  truly  said  to  be  re- 
sponsible for  the  present  disturbances  In 
which  the  Arabs  and  Jews  are  Involved. 

The  demand  sddrawsd  by  the  commission 
to  the  Tecurlty  OowmU  to  provide  and  du- 
patch  to  Palest  Ins  a  considerable  or  sdequats 
International  force  to  suppress  any  opposi* 
tlon  to  the  implMBMUtlon  of  ths  rtoom- 
mendations  of  th«  0«nsral  Assembly  has  no 
justifiratlon  In  ths  Charter  of  the  UnlUd 
ft"'  ■  '  I  fall  to  find  In  this  Ohartsr  any 
'  <'h  Impliss,  directly  or  Indirectly,  that 

inr  uonsrsl  Assembly  has  the  authority  to 
enf  jrcs  Its  own  recommendations  by  mill* 
Ury  fOTM.  If  this  wsrs  to  b«  ths  case,  then 
tlM  rteoatmsnda tlons  would  cease  to  be  rec- 
omi—adatlons  and  would  becoms  orders  or 
fovemmsntnl  laws. 

The  General  Assembly  Is  not  a  world  gov- 
•raoMnt.     It   Is   not   vested   with   executive 

Kmt  over  the  peoples  of  the  world  Had  It 
n  a  central  government  of  the  world.  It 
would  have  been  required  to  execute  Its 
ordwrs  and  make  Its  laws  respected.  But  it 
Is  obvious  that  the  Oeneral  Assembly  u  not 
a  government.  It  only  gives  advice,  and  the 
parties  to  whom  advice  is  addressed  accept 
It  when  lt»  la  rightful  and  Just,  and  when  it 
does   not   Impair  their   fundamental   rights. 

If  the  recommendations  are  not  accepted. 
It  will  have  no  effect  on  the  prestige  of  the 
United  Nations,  for  a  government  which  fails 
to  observe  Its  own  laws  may  collapse,  but  not 
an  international  organization  composed  of 
Individual  sovereign  nations,  as  the  General 
Assembly  Is.  which  Is  not  In  any  sense  a 
government. 

The  use  of  International  force  by  the  Se- 
curity Council  la  clearly  defined  In  the 
chapter  devoted  to  this  topic,  where  It  is  laid 
down  when  and  how  such  a  force  is  used  and 
what  steps  should  be  taken  by  the  Security 
Council  to  accomplish  its  purpose. 

Chapter  Vn  Is  the  part  of  the  Charter  deal- 
ing with  this  question.    We  do  not  find  in  It. 


or  anywhere  else  in  the  Charter,  the  least 
reference  to  the  use  of  force  by  the  Security 
Council  or  by  the  Oeneral  Assembly  for  the 
preserving  of  public  order  In  any  coimtrj-. 
The  use  of  force  Is  allowed  to  the  Security 
Council  only  for  the  maintenance  or  restora- 
tion of  international  peace  and  security  by 
suppressing  aggression  by  one  state  against 
another.  I  say  International,  and  not  local. 
peace  and  order  in  any  country.  Public  order 
has  been  distxirbed  and  continues  to  be  so 
In  Greece,  north  China,  India.  Pakistan,  and 
elsewhere  on  a  very  large  scale.  Nobodv 
thought  of  applying  to  the  Security  Council 
for  military  help  to  keep  law  and  order  in 
any  of  those  territories.  The  Security  Council 
is  requested  by  the  General  Assembly  to  act 
In  the  case  of  Palestine  within  Its  capacity  as 
defined  In  this  chapter.  Any  request  by  the 
General  Assembly  or  by  any  other  organ  be- 
yond that  capacity  is  inacceptable. 

Consequently,  the  application  of  the  Com- 
Efilssion  for  International  force  under  the 
present  conditions  has  no  justification  In  the 
functions  of  the  'Security  Council  and 
should  be  rejected.  Furthermore.  It  can- 
not be  claimed  that  any  situation  or  dispute 
Is  hereby  brought  to  the  attention  of  the 
Security  Council  against  any  state,  in  ac- 
cordance with  article  35  of  the  Charter  re- 
ferred to  above.  No  application  of  this  nature 
exists,  allowing  the  Security  Council  to  take 
steps  in  the  matter. 

It  is  equally  obviOus  that  no  measures  of 
sanction  or  otherwise  could  be  taken  agal:*3t 
any  state  under  chapter  VII  by  the  Security 
Council  before  being  seized  of  a  formal  ac- 
cusation made  by  a  competent  party,  and  be- 
fore an  examination  of  the  complaint  Is  made 
in  the  presence  of  both  sides,  with  a  view 
to  substantiating  the  accusation. 


The  Skim-MUk  Cow 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  MicKINNON 

or  MINNBSOTA 

IN  THI  H0U8I  or  RIPftnntTATIVn 
Monday,  March  I,  t94l 

Mr.  MacKinnon  Mr.  8prak«r,  did 
you  ev«r  MC  «  ■kim-milk  cow?  Whkt 
you  did  not?  Well,  do  not  br  tlarmrd  bt> 
cau«o  I  never  he^rd  of  any  p«rion  who 
did.  but  when  I  hear  lome  of  these  Broad* 
way  farmefi  lay  that  changing  the  law 
on  colored  oleo  would  cut  the  cost  of 
living  It  makes  me  wonder  if  they  believe/ 
that  farmers  have  such  critters  In  their 
barns.  That  Is  actually  what  the  farmers 
would  have  to  have  In  order  to  make  the 
oleo  clalmo  come  true. 

Here  Is  why.  A  cow  produces  milk  and 
Its  byproduct  butterfat  In  one  operation. 
The  milk  Is  sold  In  liquid  form  and  the 
butterfat  Is  sold  to  make  butter.  The 
farmer  by  selling  both  products  at  a  fair 
price  makes  both  ends  meet  and  it  is  im- 
possible to  produce  the  one  without  the 
other.  Nature  ttxes  that  fact  and  no  law 
will  change  It. 

Now  suppose  the  oleo  law  Is  repealed 
and  colored  oleo  Is  sold  all  over  the  Na- 
tion as  Imitation  butter.  Then  a  lot  of 
people  would  be  fooled  because  they 
might  not  know  the  difJerence.  Some 
Individuals  would  eat  oleo  thinking  it 
was  butter — particularly  In  restaurants 
where  the  patrons  never  see  the  original 
package.  That  would  interfere  seriously 
and  In  an  unfair  way  with  the  market  for 
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butter.  If  the  oleo  manufacturers  were 
as  successful  as  they  hope  to  be,  the 
market  for  butter  would  be  greatly  re- 
duced This  would  cause  the  price  of 
butterfat  to  go  down — but  the  cow  being 
a  dumb  creature  would  not  realize  her 
butterfat  labors  were  surplus  and  would 
go  right  on  producing  it — that  is,  all  the 
cows  except  those  skim  milk  cows  with 
the  new  look  whose  whereabouts  are 
known  only  to  the  boys  on  the  Great 
White  Way — and  it  would  continue  to 
cost  the  farmer  the  same  amount  of 
n^oney  to  produce  milk  and  the  butterfat. 
Since  the  farmers'  cost  would  not  be 
changed — and  since  he  would  lose  the 
market  for  his  butterfat — he  would  be 
forced,  in  order  to  make  both  ends  meet, 
to  add  the  loss  on  Iris  butterfat  to  the 
price  of  his  milk. 

This  would  cause  the  price  of  milk  to 
be  Increased  to  such  heightis  that  each 
consumer  of  milk  would  pay  as  much 
for  milk  alone  as  he  formerly  paid  for 
both  the  milk  and  the  butterfat.  The 
trice  to  the  consiuner  for  oleo  would  also 
be  higher  because  more  people  would  be 
buying  it — the  increased  demand  would 
raise  the  price.  The  consumer  would  not 
like  that — paying  more  for  oleo  when 
they  thoucht  they  were  going  to  get  it 
cheaper — and  paying  more  for  milk. 
The  truth  is  the  consumers  would  con- 
tinue to  pay  for  the  butterfat  without 
getting  it. 

Of  course,  the  dairy  farmers  could  stop 
the  country  from  getting  into  this  hole 
by  switching  to  some  of  those  new- 
fangled efficiency-minded  skim-mllk 
cows  who  would  save  the  farmer  the  ex- 
pense of  producing  butterfat — but  did 
you  ever  see  one?  This  is  about  the  way 
It  looks  to  me: 

tn>Dt1l    NONBKMSC 

The  Rklm-milk  cow  and  the  olso  est 

Got  along  fine  without  butterfat. 

The  reason  they  did  wbd  plain  to  bff  M«n— 

The  ikirn'mllk  cow  didn't  ((ivs  orsam. 

■he   didn't   glvt   ortanv— M   thsr*   waa   no 

i)U(ier 
Ths  olto  eat  rMlljr  llksd  thst  uddar, 
Ths  trouble  Is— yuu  should  know  by  now— 
There  sln'i  no  such  ihlng  as  a  sklm^mUk 

cow. 

Since  xklm-milk  cown  do  not  exist  a 
change  In  the  law  would  not  cut  the 
consumers  total  cost  for  dairy  products. 
If  the  public  were  t(^d  the  truth,  they 
would  learn  that  theVax  complained  of 
does  not  apply  to  uncolored  oleo.  Be- 
cause of  this  90  percent  of  all  oleo  sold 
last  year  did  not  pay  the  tax.  It  would 
thus  be  impossible  for  any  change  in  the 
law  to  bring  about  any  substantial  cut 
In  the  over-all  price.  Actually  the  re- 
peal of  the  law  would  cause  uncolored 
oleo  to  be  taken  off  the  market.  Then 
the  only  oleo  which  would  be  offered 
would  be  oleo  artificially  colored  to  imi- 
tate butter.  The  oleo  manufacturers 
would  demand  a  higher  price  for  this 
article  even  though  the  cost  of  coloring  is 
negligible — and  coloring  adds  nothing  to 
the  quality.  It  Just  fools  a  lot  of  people, 
and  the  public  would  be  forced  to  pay  a 
higher  price  for  being  fooled. 

If  the  present  law  works  any  Injustice, 
It  Is  In  permitting  the  coloring  of  oleo 
to  imitate  butter  on  payment  of  a  tax. 
In  those  circumstances  it  is  not  a  tax 
but  a  license  fee  for  selling  an  imita- 
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tion  product.  If  there  is  going  to  be  any 
change  in  this  law,  it  should  be  aimed  in 
the  direction  of  protecting  the  public 
against  deception  and  the  farmer  from 
unfair  competition  by  preventing  oleo 
manufacturers  from  infringing  on  but- 
ter's trade-mark — its  yellow  color. 

Since  so  much  butter  is  consumed  in 
restaurants  and  elsewhere  by  consumers 
who  never  see  the  original  carton,  a 
labeling  requirement  is  not  adequate  to 
the  situation.  The  public  and  thje  pro- 
ducer would  be  best  protected  by  laws 
preventing  manufacturers  from  artifi- 
cially coloring  oleo  to  imitate  butter. 
However,  this  law  need  only  be  tempo- 
rary— temporary  until  the  New  Deal  hy- 
brid mechanics  can  put  their  skim-milk 
cows  on  the  market.  But  until  that  time 
comes  the  public  should  realize  that 
dairy  cows  produce  butterfat  and  that 
If  it  is  not  sold  as  butterfat  the  price  of 
milk  would  be  increased  to  make  up  the 
difference. 


Palestine:  A  Reasonable  Solution 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LAWRENCE  H.  SMITH 

OF  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  8,  1948 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  problem  of  Palestine  is  causing 
great  concern.  On  Febiiiary  26.  Mr. 
Jacob  Panken.  justice  of  the  Domestic 
Relations  Court  of  the  city  of  New  York 
wrote  a  letter  to  the  New  York  Times  on 
this  subject.  The  Times  carried  It  in  Its 
issue  of  March  6.  Under  leave  to  extend 
I  Include  It  as  part  of  my  remarks  as  a 
valuable  contribution  to  the  current  dla- 
cuMlon  in  this  Important  matter: 

roa  A  atNATtoMAL  PkiMmma  vrourt  iy  vn 
vaafeo  roa  kVmNO  ur  a  vmm  e<jviaN* 
Miirr 

To  tha  IDITOR  or  thi  Nxw  York  TmM! 

The  reoommandatiun  by  the  Oenaral  Aa- 
•embly  to  tha  taourlty  Council  of  the  United 
Nuttona  for  the  partition  of  Paleatlna  wa«  a 
mlatake.  rirst,  becftuie,  though  It  wnt  only 
a  recommendation,  Araba  and  Jewa  alike  aa- 
aumfd  that  recommendation  to  be  a  binding 
declalon  of  the  United  Natlona. 

The  United  Natlona,  aa  well  aa  our  own 
Government,  ahould  have  made  It  cryatal 
clear  that  the  reaolution  of  the  General  Aa- 
aembly  waa  nothing  more  than  a  recommen- 
dation, which  might  or  might  not  be  ac- 
cepted by  the  Security  Council.  Aa  to 
whether  or  not  the  proposed  partition  la 
workable,  that  la  a  different  story. 

It  would  seem,  from  Senator  Austin's  ad- 
dress to  the  United  Nations  on  February  24, 
thfit  our  Government  la  doubtful  as  to  the 
workability  of  the  partition  plan,  at  least 
without  military  forces  to  enforce  the  parti- 
tion. That  doubt  Is  shared  by  the  repre- 
sentatives of  other  governments  and  by  many 
people  throughout  the  world,  and  by  many 
Jews,  too. 

The  United  Nations  Charter  does  not  em- 
power that  body  to  set  up  new  states.  It 
certainly  is  not  politic  for  the  United  Nations 
to  set  up  new  states  when  such  a  move 
threatens  the  peace  of  extended  areas  of  the 
world.  If  the  United  Nations  is  to  redeem 
the  hope  which  inspired  its  formation,  and 
which  man  has  long  longed  for — tnat  Is.  a 
one-world  relationship — certainly  the  split- 


ting up  of  entitles  into  smaller  entitles  la  not 
the  way  to  go  about  It. 

Palestine  presents  a  problem  which  must 
be  solved.  "The  sane  solution,  It  would  seem, 
was  to  work  for  understanding  between  Jews 
and  Arabs;  to  unite  them,  rather  than  to 
divide  them:  to  build  aa  an  entity,  rather 
than  to  attempt  to  build  it  by  division.  That 
was  not  done. 

Jews  who  wish  to  establish  a  cultural  cen- 
ter In  Palestine  should  be  given  the  right  to 
do  so. 

On  September  28.  1947,  the  New  York  Times 
published  a  letter  by  Dr.  JudQh  L.  Ma^nes. 
He  cautioned  and  warned  against  panltion 
or  the  creation  of  a  separate  Jewish  state  In 
Palestine  What  he  proposed  was  a  united 
government.  In  which  both  Jews  and  Arabs 
participate  as  citizens.  Many  agreed  with 
him.  Now  many  more  see  eye  to  eye  with 
him. 

It  would  seem  that  our  Government  and 
the  United  Nations  now  at  long  last  have 
doubts  as  to  the  practicabUtty  of  a  forced 
partition  In  Palestine.  Hotheads  among  the 
Jews  will  Insist  upon  a  separate  entity.  Hot- 
heads In  the  Arab  area  will  oppose  It  as 
strongly  as  it  Is  contended  for  by  the  Jews. 

The  United  Nations  has  sufficient  Influence 
on  public  opinion  to  compel  an  agreement 
for  a  conference  of  Jews  and  Arabs.  At  such 
conference  the  possibility  of  establishing 
peace  In  the  troubled  land,  and  to  lay  the 
groundwork  for  a  prosperotis  Palestine  and 
peace  In  the  Middle  East.  Is  possible. 

It  seems  certain  now  that  the  only  pos- 
sible way  to  carry  out  partition  of  Palestine 
Is  to  use  military  force.  The  United  Nations 
has  no  such  military  forces.  And  time  Is  of 
the  essence. 

It  does  not  sit  right  In  my  mind  to  see 
soldiers.  American  or  those  of  other  coun- 
tries, sent  Into  Asia  to  compel  by  force  the 
establishment  of  states.  It  runs  counter  to 
all  we  Ame?;>can8  stand  for.  We  certainly  do 
not  want  to  Impose  upon  people  forms  of 
government  which  are  not  acceptable  to 
them.  If  the  Inhabitants  of  Palestine  de- 
sire partition,  let  them  say  so  by  a  plebiscite. 

Immediate  action  by  the  United  Nation* 
is  imperative  to  prevent  further  bloodshed. 
jACoa  PANKrN. 
Jutttet,  Domfftffc  lk(at«ofi«  Court 

of  tH$  City  of  Nfw  York. 

ftRW  York,  Ftbruary  U,  It4i, 


DUpltctd  Ptrioni  Problem  Muit  Ba 
Solvtd 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  J.  KERSTEN 

or  wiacoNsjN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  8,  1948 

Mr.  KERSTEN  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  wish  to  set  forth  within  my  re- 
marks a  resolution  of  the  Americaniza- 
tion League  of  America,  Milwaukee.  Wls.^ 
pertaining  to  displaced  persons. 

As  set  forth  in  this  resolution,  the  dire 
straits  to  which  these  unfortunate  peo- 
ple have  been  subjected  must  be  ended 
swiftly  in  the  interests  of  humanity,  not 
to  say  the  release  from  the  expenditure 
which  has  been  made  in  their  behalf 
since  the  end  of  the  war. 

Following  is  the  resolution: 
RESOLtrnoin  or  the  Americanization  ieactts 

OF    AMERICA    ON    THE    StTBJECT    OF    DISPLACED 
PERSONS  LEGISLATION  FENCING  IN  CONCKESS 

Whereas  nearly  3  years  after  VE-d:  y  650.- 
000  persons  of  the  approximately  12,O00,C0O 
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•400.000   per  day   or   more   than 

Las  been  paid  by  the  American 

since  W-day  to  maintain  displaced 

European  detention  camps;   and 

tlMse  men.  women,  and  children. 

Nasi  barbarism  and  terror,  do  not 

cannot  return  to  their  homes  of 

in  the  Soviet  sphere  of  Influence. 

fear  oppression  far  political  or 
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during    the    1940-4«    war    period 

of  the  total  world  imaalgra- 

was   used:    In   other  words   the 

lost  014.783   prospccUve  citl- 

tliat  period:  and 

there  are  now  two  bills  in  Con> 
if  pa<aed  would  solve  this  acute 
emergency  caused  by  the  dis- 
problems.  to  wit: 
10   introduced    by   RepresenUtlve 
Stsatton,  of  Illinois,  and  Its  com- 
S.  1563  sponsored  by  several  out- 
lAembers  of  the  United  SUtes  8en- 
biUs  would  permit  400.000  ot  the 
persons  to  enter  the  United  SUtes 
of  4  years  at  the  rate  of  100.000 
and 
the  total  of  400.00tf  would  equal 
half  the  number  of  quota  imml- 
could  have  legally  come  here  dur- 
years.  but  did  not  do  so  because 
;  H.  R.  2910  would  be  temporary 
legislation:  It  would  cease  to  op- 
the  4-year  period;  It  would  In  no 
the  protective  restrictions  of  the 
Uiunlgratlon  law  which  screens  Im- 
m  tlM  basis  of.  health,  morals,  eco- 
.  and  specified  political  beliefs; 


f  rst 


tie 


extensive  hearings  were  held  on 
In  the  House  Subconunlttae  on 
and  on  its  companion  blir  in 
committee  of  the  Senate  rtur- 
sesslon  of  the  Eightieth  Con- 
was  supported  before  these  i-om- 
'  outstanding  leaders  In  and  out 
Gt)vernment.    including    representa- 
AFL  and  CIO  and  said  resolu- 
been   favorably  reported  by  the 
subcommittees  of  both  Houses  of 
and 

It  Is  the  consensus  of  the  people 

this  measure  that  It  should  be 

the  grounds  of  "economy,  human - 

furtherance  of  world  peace"  and 

not  have  any  adverse  bearing  on 

workman":  and 


Vie 
'•wiU 


the  displaced  persons  will  not  take 
ij  from  veterans  and  other  Amert- 

they  would  be  housed  by  relatives 

vho  woiild  not  sublet  rooms  to 
and 

Congress  today  Is  searching  for 
[neans  of  reducing  Oovemment  ex- 

In  order  to  give  the  overburdened 
relief  from  heavy  taxation  and  the 
the  displaced  persons  from  the 

affords  an  opportunity  to  reduce 
spending  by  more  than  •lao.- 

year;  and 

among  the  displaced  persons  are 
highly  skilled  persons  of  whom 


tbert  la  a  dire  shortage  In  the  United  SUtes. 
e.  g..  agricultural  workers,  tcadiert.  physi- 
cians and  dentists,  nurses,  domestics,  con- 
struction workers,  etc ,  and  all  the  skills  of 
the  displaced  persons  Is  now  being  wasted 
since  these  persons  sre  not  permitted  to  l>e 
gainfully  employed  In  their  present  statxis 
but  would  be  self-supporting  If  given  the 
opportunity:  and 

Whereas  Prance.  Belgium.  Denmark.  Aus- 
tralia, Canada,  and  England  have  taken  over 
large  numbers  of  displaced  persons  for  per- 
manent settlement  In  their  countries,  and 
other  countries  are  watching  and  waiting  to 
see  what  the  United  States  will  do  In  this 
matter:  Therefore  be  It 

Meaolvrd.  That  the  Amencantxatlon 
Leagtw  of  America  urges  the  Uoiise  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  to  pass  H.  R.  2910  and  S.  1563  before 
the  conclusion  of  the  Eightieth  Congress. 

AMnUCAMBATTON  LXAGtrx  OT  AXKUCA. 

John  E.  Kalupa.  Secretary. 


Address  by  Hon.  Edwin  C.  Johnson,  of 
Colorado,  on  Placi&c  a  Wreath  on  the 
John  Ericcson  Statue 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWIN  C.  JOHNSON 

or  COLOSASO 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  March  9  (legislatire  day  of 
Monday,  February  2),  1948 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado  Mr. 
President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
twve  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
RccoM  an  addres.^  delivered  by  me  on  the 
occasion  of  placing  n  wreath  on  the  John 
Ericsson  statue. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rtcoao, 
as  follows: 

Today  It  Is  my  great  privilege  and  high 
honor  on  behalf  of  another  generation  of 
grateful  Americana  to  place  a  wreath  at  the 
foot  of  the  Washington  monument  to  John 
Ericsson. 

Klghty-slx  years  ago  today,  March  9.  1948. 
occurred  an  Important  event  in  history.  On 
that  date  the  "Mistress  of  the  Seas."  the  Con- 
federate Ironclad  ram.  the  Jferrtmoc,  which 
had  raised  havoc  with  the  Union  Fleet,  was 
engaged  in  decisive  battle  and  stopped  In 
Its  campaign  of  annihilation  by  "the  cheeae 
box  on  a  raft."  the  turret  equipped  jronltor, 
the  brain  child  of  the  Swedish  Inventor  and 
builder.  John  Ericsson. 

That  day  naval  warfare  was  revolution- 
ised and  an  «(ndlng  to  wood-constructed 
fighting  craft.  Had  John  Ericsson  schleved 
nothing  more  In  his  long  naeful  life,  he  stlU 
would  have  been- a  famous  num.  for  the  tech- 
nical victory  of  the  Monitor  over  the  Jfer- 
rlmme  In  a  .crucial  moment  In  history 
scrapped  the  wooden  navies  of  the  world  and 
made  him  Immortal.  He  buUt  the  first  pro- 
peller-driven emlaer  for  the  United  States 
Navy,  mounting  a  heavy  gun  of  his  own  de- 
sign and  with  a  range  finder  of  his  own 
invention.  His  was  the  first  propeller  boat 
which  croased  the  Atlantic. 

His  wife  complained,  with  tmderstandlng 
and  good  natured  Jealousy,  that  his  first 
love  wss  the  steam  engine  and  well  for  hu- 
manity and  tnnaportatlon  progress  that  It 
was.  For  dnmbtlMi  his  greatest  contribution 
to  society  was  the  perfection  of  the  early 
steam  engine.  His  steam  loecmotlve,  the 
"Novelty."    developed    almost    side    by    side 


With  Oiephe neon's  "Rocket."  revolutionised 
fiowu— ice.  The  fast  destroyer  with  Its  sub- 
marine gun  was  his  Invention. 

John  Ericsson  was  born  in  Sweden  but 
became  a  naturaltaed  cltlxen  of  the  United 
States,  where  he  died  at  the  rtp>e  old  age  of  86. 

He  was  a  child  prodigy.  At  nine  he  con- 
structed a  saw  mill;  at  14  he  had  command  of 
680  Ben  working  on  the  scenic  Oota  Canal 
which  connects  the  North  Sea  and  the  Baltic. 
Before  he  wa&  of  age  he  was  an  expert  me- 
chanlcal  draftsman  and  chart  designer. 

This  beautiful  monument  where  we  are 
privileged  to  pay  honor  to  one  of  the  really 
great  aonla  of  history  was  erected  In  his  honor 
and  anTsUed  May  29.  1926.  in  the  presence 
of  the  President  of  the  United  States  and 
the  Crown  Prince  of  Sweden. 

There  Is  no  more  beautiful  spot  In  all  the 
world  than  the  location  of  this  monument. 
Close  by  is  the  world  famous  Uncolft  Memo- 
rial standing  ther^  In  all  of  Ito  silent  glory. 
On  the  other  side  Is  the  Potomac  with  Its 
cargoes  of  freight  and  tnUSc  utilixing  the 
devices  which  he  created  and  paying  hourly 
tribute  to  the  inventive  genius  of  Ericsson. 

Joseph  A.  Hanlphy.  late  principal  of  the 
John  Ericsson  Junior  High  School  in  Green- 
point.  Brooklyn,  where  the  Monitor  was  built 
In  100  days,  sums  up  h.s  qualities  in  s  song 
his  pupils  often  sang: 

"Rugged,  sincere,  exact,  a  resUess  mind 
A  iMKtcr  ot  all  shams   and   things   imtr{ie 
Stem,  tmbending.  man  of  seething  brain 
Great  engineer,  his  life  an  epic  struggle 
And  to  Its  honored  end,  genius  and  worker." 


Greater  Fort  Worth  International  Airport 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WINGATE  H  LUCAS 

or  TXXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT ATIW 
Tuesday.  March  9.  1948 

Mr.  LUCAS.  Mr  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Record, 
I  Include  the  following  editorial  from  the 
Port  Worth  Star -Telegram  of  March  7, 
1948: 

lULLaS'  OOC   IN   THX   MAWCn   lOLB 

Port  Worth  has  been  rather  amused  for 
several  weeks  by  the  frantic,  almost  fsnatlcal 
efforts  of  Dallas  to  prevent  the  building  of 
a  new  airport  which  we  need,  want,  and  have 
voted  bonds  for,  and  which  definitely  is  go- 
ing to  be  built. 

The  Greater  Port  Worth  International  Air- 
port Is  strictly  a  Port  Worth  project.  At  first 
It  was  to  be  located  south  of  Fort  Worth, 
and  cooslderahle  land  was  bought  for  the 
purpose.    Dallas  raised  no  objection  to  that. 

Then  it  was  f oimd  that  considerable  money 
could  be  saved  by  locating  the  new  airport 
east  of  the  city,  by  further  developing  an 
existing  airport  on  which  more  than  aLeOO.- 
000  already  has   been  spent. 

When  the  switch  In  sites  was  announced, 
Dallas  became  frightened— scared  stiff  that 
Pbrt  Worth  had  hatched  a  sinister  plot  to 
steal  Its  aviation  buslneea.  Nothing  of  the 
sort  was  contemplated,  of  coarse,  but  Dallas 
had  the  Jitters,  anyway. 

Pbrt  Worth's  airport  development  plans 
quite  naturally  contemplated  some  Federal 
aid.  Oblivious  to  the  fact  that  Its  own  Love 
Field  already  had  received  some  •6,000.000  In 
Federal  aid,  and  was  seeking  more.  Dallas 
folks  set  out  to  block  any  similar  assistance 
being  given  Port  Worth. 

Port  Worth  was  not  too  surprised  at  this. 
We  long  ago  herame  used  to  having  Dallas 
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claim  everything  In  sight,  but  this  was  one 
of  the  few  times  the  folks  over  there  had 
taken  a  dog-ln-the-manger  attitude  and 
tried  to  block  a  purely  Fort  Worth  project. 

Dallas  newspapers  took  up  the  cudgels  for 
dear  old  big  D.  They  literally  frothed  at  the 
mouth  over  the  prospect  of  Port  Worth  get- 
ting a  nice,  new  airport.  They  took  the 
matter  right  up  to  Congress. 

Crying  their  hearts*  out  for  national  econ- 
omy, they  begged  Congress  to  rip  out  of  the 
pending  airport  authorization  bill  the 
amount  which  had  been  earmarked  for  Fort 
Worth's  project. 

Representat'.ve  Wilson,  of  Dallas,  presented 
the  plea,  much  to  the  delight  of  Republican 
Members  cf  the  Kcuse.  Here  was  a  Demo- 
crat from  Texas  pleading  for  a  reduction  In 
President  Truman's  budget.  It  was  Just 
what  the  Republicans  wanted.  Of  course, 
they  would  vote  to  delete  the  Fort  Worth 
Item— and  they  did,  to  the  tune  of  66  Repub- 
licans and  5  Democrats. 

So  over  In  big  D  now  there  is  great  rejoic- 
ing. They  are  singing  from  the  roof  tops 
and  dancing  In  the  streets.  And  why  not? 
Haven't  Port  Worth's  ears  been  pinned  back? 
Hasn't  Forth  Worth  been  thwarted? 

The  folks  over  there  should  know  by  now 
that  Fort  Worth  is  not  easily  thwarted.  The 
Greater  Fort  Worth  International  Airport  Is 
going  to  be  built.  Make  no  mistake  about 
that.  What  happened  in  Washington  Fri- 
day will  not  balk  or  appreciably  delay  lib 
construction. 

Fort  Worth  will  continue  the  effort  to 
obtain  Federal  aid  on  the  project,  as  a  matter 
of  simple  right  and  Justice.  Congress  Is  In 
the  process  of  appropriating  $37,000,000  for 
airport  development  throughout  the  country. 
Fort  Worth  taxpayers  will  pay  their  share  ol 
the  taxes  to  provide  for  this  expense,  just  as 
they  already  are  paying  their  share  of  the 
e6.000.0C0  which  was  spent  on  Love  Field  dur- 
Ing  the  war  In  contrast  to  the  •64.000  spent 
on  Meacham  Field. 

Port  Worth  does  not  begrudge  any  Federal 
aid  the  Dallas  airport  has  received.  We're 
glad  they  got  It.  We're  for  aviation  develop- 
ment everywhere. 

Nor  does  Port  Worth  begrudge  Dallas  the 
fun  she  Is  having  today.  Dallas  has  won  a 
sklrmUh.  and  a  little  celebration  U  to  be 
expected  Fort  Worth's  celebration  will 
come  when  the  major  battle  has  been  won 
and  the  building  of  Its  super  airport  has 
been  completed,  as  logically  and  Inevlubly 
It  will  be. 


Fight  Against  Communiim 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CARL  T.  DURHAM 

or  NOHTH  CAROUNA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  9.  1948 

Mr.  DURHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  resolutions 
passed  by  the  Private  Mackall  Post,  Dis- 
abled American  Veterans.  Berlin.  Ger- 
many: 

Oua  Fight  Against  CoMMtiNiSM 

We.  the  members  and  officers  of  the  Private 
Mackall  Post,  Disabled  American  Veterans, 
Berlin,  Germany,  recalling  that  while  the 
Nazi  domination  of  Europe  crept  on,  the 
United  States  followed  a  policy  of  isolation- 
ism until  It  was  too  late  to  halt  this  aggres- 
sion without  total  war.  a  war  in  which  we 
sacrificed  hundreds  of  thousands  of  lives  of 
our  own  American  youth  and  created  a  debt 
which  in  our  age  will  never  be  paid. 


When  war  was  declaretl  by  the  United 
States  we  became  allied  with  a  political  sys- 
tem, communism,  that  was  formerly  allied 
with  the  political  system  we  fought  and  de- 
feated. Communism  today  Is  as  great  a 
menace  to  the  United  States  and  the  rest 
of  the  world  as  any  system  yet  known. 

The  Comlnform  took  the  advantage  of  this 
alliance  with  the  democracies  of  the  world 
to  infiltrate  her  trained  communistic  agents 
from  Moscow  Into  every  country  of  the  world 
and  their  governments,  Including  our  own. 
As  the  Red  armies  moved  westward  across 
Europe  they  cleared  the  way  for  their  Com- 
munist agents  to  step  In  and  force  upon  those 
countries,  formerly  occupied  by  the  Nazi 
armies,  the  communistic  form  of  government. 

If  communism  dominates  European  econ- 
omy It  will  in  turn  bring  a  halt  to  world  free 
trade.  It  will  bring  chaos  and  ruin  to  our 
Western  Hemisphere's  economy,  which  will 
have  supply  but  not  the  demand.  It  will 
bring  ou  one  of  the  worst  economical  col- 
lapses in  the  history  of  the  world. 

Ninety  jjercent  of  the  members  of  the  Pri- 
vate Mackall  Post,  Disabled  American  Vet- 
erans, were  wounded  by  enemies  of  democ- 
racy. They  fought  their  way  Into  Berlin 
from  the  beaches  of  Sicily  and  Normandy, 
and  are  not  In  syrJjpathy  with  any  of  the 
Nazi  or  communistic  doctrines.  If  the  Amer- 
ican people  could  visualize  the  devastation 
of  war  and  form  a  picture  of  our  great  Nation 
falling  prey  to  the  domlnr.tion  or  occupation 
of  either  a  Nazi  or  communistic  form  of 
government  the  psychological  effect  would  be 
amazing. 

If  we  may  speak  for  the  15,000,000  veterans 
of  World  War  II,  as  we  speak  our  own 
thoughts,  we  would  rather  have  funds  ap- 
propriated now  to  defeat  communism  and 
establish  a  stable  world  economy.  This  can\ 
be  accomplished  at  a  far  less  cost  to  the 
American  people  now  than  at  a  later  date 
when  another  sacrifice  of  lives  might  be 
necessary. 

In  our  opinion  we  do  not  believe  the  people 
of  Europe  will  ever  bow  down  to  communism. 
Those  who  do  will  be  food  Communists  and 
will  never  follow  communistic  doctrines  Jf 
they  are  able  to  obtain  a  sufficient  standard 
of  living  by  other  means.  The  only  reason 
some  countries  of  Europe  are  now  Commu- 
nist followers  is  that  they  are  encircled  and 
occupied  by  Russia. 

RESOLUTION 

"We.  the  members  and  officers  of  the  Pri- 
vate MacKall  Post,  Disabled  American  Vet- 
erans, Berlin,  Germany,  taking  into  consid- 
eration the  facts  In  the  afore -mentioned  ar- 
ticle, do  hereby  accept  these  articles  and 
resolve  to  request  action  before  the  national 
headquarters  of  the  Disabled  American  Vet- 
erans. Cincinnati,  Ohio,  and  before  the  House 
and  Senate  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
for  passage  and  Implementation  of  legisla- 
tion pertaining  to  the  precepts  set  forth  in 
this  resolution:  Therefore  be  it 

'•Resolved,  That  when  a  system,  totallU- 
rlan  and  dictatorial  In  policy,  threatens  the 
freedom  of  men,  we  feel  that  It  Is  not  uncon- 
stitutional to  outlaw  such  a  system  in  a 
democracy. 

"Under  the  present  and  past  world  military 
conditions.  It  has  been  proven  that  our  armed 
forces  have  been  Inadequately  prepared  and 
equipped  lo  Instantly  defend  the  United 
States  In  time  of  war.  If  adequate  precau- 
tionary measures  are  not  taken  at  this  time, 
we  predict  that  in  the  event  another  conflict 
starts,  our  forces  will  be  equally  Inadequate. 
Therefore,  we  are  In  favor  of  universal  mili- 
tary training. 

"We  are  in  complete  accordance  with  the 
European  recovery  program.  We  feel  that 
we  are  in  a  better  position  to  see  the  needs 
of  Europe  than  the  American  people  in  the 
States.  If  communism  acquires  complete 
control  of  the  Eurojjean  economy.  It  will  In 
turn  control  world  economy,  disrupting 
United  States  economy  as  well.     The  Euro- 


pean recovery  program  would  definitely  re- 
vive Europe  as  well  as  counteract  commu- 
nism." 

The  signatures  and  names  of  the  officers 
and  members  of  the  Private  Mackall  Post 
Disabled  American  Veterans,  Berlin.  Ger- 
many, appearing  herein  have  read  and  voted 
on  the  aforementioned  article  and  resolu- 
tion: 

Marcus  G.  Cameron,  Deputy  Chief  of 
Staff  to  National  Commander, 
Disabled  American  Veterans,  Dur- 
ham, N.  C:  Kenneth  E.  Hopkins, 
Post  Commander,  Belwood,  Pa.; 
Richard  F.  Bryant,  Senior  Vice 
Commander,  Tucson,  Ariz  ;  John  J. 
Kaletka,  Junior  Vice  Commander, 
Kearny.  N.  J.;  W.  J.  Collier,  Post 
Adjutant.  Rochester.  N.  Y.;  Charles 
K.  Rose,  Sergeant  at  Arms,  Rags- 
dale,  Ind.;  Hermann  F.  MoUer, 
Chairman,  German  Youth  Activi- 
ties, Springfield  Gardens,  Long 
Island,  N.  Y.;  Eugene  Grasso,  Post 
Chaplain,  HoUls,  N.  Y.:  George 
Stringer,  Chairman,  Publicity 
Committee,  Peace  Dale.  R.  1.;  Otis 
R.  Grady,  H'go,  Okla.;  Anthony 
De  Millo.  Osslnlng.  N.  Y.;  John  E. 
Shaffer,  Altoona.  Pa.:  Wayne  D. 
Upchurch,  San  Francisco.  Calif.; 
Hllmer  V.  Haag,  Chicago,  m. 


Federal  Taxation 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or  " 

HON.  RALPH  HARVEY 

or  INDIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATIV18 

Tuesday.  March  9.  1948 

Mr,  HARVEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record,  I  Include  a  speech 
by  Hon.  Lothalr  Teetor.  State  Represent- 
ative from  Wayne  County.  Ind.,  and  a 
former  colleague  of  mine  in  the  Indiana 
House  of  Representatives.  It  was  de- 
livered at  the  Annual  Economic  Con- 
ference, Rollins  College.  Winter  Park, 
Pla.: 

Before  It  Is  possible  to  discuss  Federal  tax- 
ation, either  In  kind  or  amount.  It  Is  necessary 
for  us  to  decide  what  kind  of  a  Federal  Gov- 
ernment we  want.  If  we  want  a  highly  cen- 
tralii.ed  government  that  assumes  the  re- 
sponsibility that  has  heretofore  been  re- 
served for  State  and  local  governmenU — If  we 
want  a  government  that  regulates  and  con- 
trols the  complex  economy  of  the  Nation — 
If  we  want  a  government  that  assures  every- 
one a  good  living  regardless  of  individual 
preparation.  Initiative,  or  desire  to  work— if 
we  want  the  planned  economy  that  leads  to 
socialism  and  government  ownership  of  busi- 
ness, then  we  have  a  very  good  tax  law  now 
and  we  had  better  not  change  it. 

If,  however,  we  want  strong  State  and  local 
government — If  we  want  to  encourage  Indl- 
vldual,lnltlatlve  by  recognizing  and  reward- 
ing ability — If  we  want  Americans  to  con- 
tinue to  stand  on  their  own  two  feet  and 
assume  individual  responsibility — if  we  want 
a  minimum  of  Federal  control  and  regula- 
tion— if  we  sincerely  believe  in  the  principle 
of  free  competitive  enterprise — If  we  want 
government  to  be  the  servant  of  the  people, 
not  their  master,  then  we  can  and  should 
change  our  Federal  tax  laws,  and  the  sooner 
the  better. 

I  am  going  to  assume  that  most  Americans 
want  the  kind  of  Federal  Government  I  -de- 
scribed last. 
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APPENDIX  TO  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 


4l«ht  In  my  appraisal  of  tbe  baaic 

Americans,  then  it  Is  eaaentlal 
a  Federal  budfet  that  reduces 
.  or  ellminatee  entirely,  every 
that  encourages  centralised  and 
government,  or  aasiimns  flnan- 
for  runctlOQS  that  can  to 
tered  by  State  and  local  gov- 
And  further,  that  Federal  tax  law 
the  opportunity  to  save  and  the 
work,   to   invest,   and   to   risk. 
Federal  budget  nor  our  Federal 
within  punahot  of  oneetlng  these 


■Ur^clas  o<  American  production  and 

•tandard  of  llviag  were  not 

tlie  kind  of  tax  stnjcture  and  tax 

now    In    force.     They    were    not 

and  they  cannot  continue  to  live 

brogram  at  the  National  Assocla- 
Man  ufacturen  consists  of  three  closely 
par»: 

adfqtiate  capital  formation  to  pro- 

ktcr  production,  better  Jots,  more 

hfgher  living  standards  for  all  the 

tax  reduction  Itself,  of  a  kind  and 

amount   that   will    provide   tax   relief 

Uiost  needed,  release  income  for 

lUoQ  and  reinvlgorate  the  eco- 

Incahtlvea  to  work,  to  save,  to  invest. 

ven  ure. 

thirl,  budget  reduction  of  a  size  to 

pcssjble   the  necessary  tax  reduction 

framework  of  a  ^lanrcd  budget 

minimum    of    ta.SOOjOOOJ)00    annual 

retirement. 

provisions  for  tax  reduction  that 
romm^nd  for  priority  enactment  are: 
R«vlal4n  oi  Xhm  tedtYtdual  tacome-tax 
r  —tahltflitng  a  new  rat«  sched- 
tax  and  surtax  combined,  start- 
C  <in  lieu  of  the  present  19 
rate)   aiid  progressing  to 
Jf  50  percent  on  taxable  Income 
•100.000.     This  U  the  13  50  plan. 
Lnow  It  by  that  name.     The  pro- 
r  >commends  two  additional  provl- 
idopted  along  with  the  13^50  rate 
e  would: 

Iwtactlons  from  taxable  income 
•900  for  Ufe-inaurance  premi- 
hjsr  thm  taxpayer  aaeH  y«ar  on  his 
ai)d 

the  present  5-percent  limitation 
lotis  now  permuted  for  medical  a- 
le    retaining    the    present    total 
for  such  expcnsM  of  11.250  for 
and  12,500  tor  married  per> 
ultimate   result  of   these  provl- 
tazpayers  take  reasonable   ad- 
l^th  the  life-insurance  and  medl- 
would   be   a   reduction    of   as 
percent  In   the   lowest   income 
minimum     of    40    percent 
all  income  brackets, 
recommendation  for  quick  en- 
represents  a  reduction  In  Fed- 
of  17,000.000.000. 
we're  In  is  not  going  to  bust 
buyers'  strike  or  ahortagc  of 
1  ow«r — if  It  does  crack  up.  It  will 
*  the  shortage  of  venture  capital 
raildly  becoming  the  most  serious 
problem  of  the  Nation.    Half  a  loaf 
Is  not  going  to  remedy  this 
of  the  Nation's  economy, 
e  knom  that  we  are  confronted 
ca(  ttal  formation  crlsia?    Well,  first 
pecauae  It  la  evident  that  a  sound 
solution  of   the  present  eco- 
if   the   Nation — sborti^ea.   high 
nlces.  fear  of  furtbar  Inflation 
restoration  of  control    can  be  had 
more  production.     And.  pro- 
doeant   happen,   except   aa   a 

formation. 
at   the   record.     Authoritative 
the  period  1860  through  IMO 
ver  those  00  years  about  ona- 


anl    a 


fifth  at  the  Nation's  total  production  was  de- 
'^••d.  decade  after  decade,  to  investment. 
At  the  end  of  that  period,  the  net  contribu* 
tlon  of  capital  formation  was  eight  timea  aa 
much  production  as  at  the  beginning— the 
rcstilt  of  an  avarag*  rata  at  Increase  of  pro- 
duction at  S4  paremt  •  yaar.  compounded 
annually. 

The  record  of  thoae  six  decades  has  not 
been  approached  by  any  other  nation  operat- 
ing under  any  system  of  enterprise.  But  the 
raeord  of  the  next  decade.  192&^  1938.  Is 
equally  significant — the  other  way  around 
In  not  one  of  thoae  years  did  capital  forma- 
Uon  reach  one-fifth  of  the  national  output. 
Even  more  significantly,  this  was  the  first 
dacadt  atnce  the  ClvU  War  when  the  level  of 
the  Ibitkm's  production  did  not  advance. 
Without  an  adequate  supply  of  capital,  the 
AntTictkD  people  did  not  proaper.  and  Jobs 
ware  kn  dlatreaaingly  short  supply. 

X>e|Mrtinant  of  Commerce  figures  show  ua 
that  the  dcAdcncy  in  capital  formation  since 
latO  la  •125.000.000.000.  We  do  not  have  to 
make  all  of  it  up.  Uachlnes  that  would  have 
been  bought  10  years  ago  had  capital  been 
available  would  already  riave  been  worn  out 
and  obsolete  by  now.  Moreover.  It  will  take 
time  to  accumulate  capital — time  during 
which  more  machines  will  wear  out  or  be- 
coaie  superannuated.  When  we  make  every 
reaaonable  allowance  for  these  factors,  we 
fliMl  that  the  very  minimum  deficit  to  be 
made  up  stands  at  about  130.000.000.000. 

Obvioualy.  however,  we  cannot  replace  all 
of  this  deficiency  at  one  stroke.  We  can  do 
It  within  a  reasonable  time — say.  5  years.  In 
addition,  we  should  aim  to  reaumc  the  "plow- 
back"  into  capital  formation,  as  an  average  of 
about  one-fifth  of  our  groaa  aational  product, 
which  would  be  136,000.000.000  a  year  at  the 
present  rate.  Our  total  capital  requirement 
thus  becomes  •42.000.000.000  this  year— 
•6.000UXX).000  for  prior-year  replacement  and 
•36 .000. 000 .COO  as  new  capital.  Allowing  for 
the  growth  of  total  product  which  adequate 
cajtltal  brings,  a  growth  which,  historically. 
has  been  about  34  percent  per  year,  the  total 
capital  need  would  rise  to  nearly  •48.000.000.- 
000  in  lasi  and  to  morr  than  gSO.OOO.OOO.OCO 
in  ia66 

Against  this  need  there  Is  now  a  subatan- 
Ual  amount  of  saving  axMl  capital  formation, 
ruaplte  the  present  tax  laws,  our  economy 
generates  huge  quantities  of  capital  under 
prosperoua  condillons.  Business  reserves, 
the  aavtaga  at  individuals  and  institutions 
ta  the  fbrai  at  tnauraace  pretntmna,  payoacnta 
OD  debi,  and  so  on,  amoimt  to  large  totals. 
On  the  other  hand,  because  of  the  tax  laws, 
WW  ai»  taead  wttta  tha  earialaty  that  there 
wm  ta*  a  amiam  ^ttUktuef  ta  that  area  of 

tMOMBiry  to  eoattenstf  growth.    This  is  the 
area  at  vantnre  capital. 

IB  order  that  there  may  ha  the  kind  of 
expanaion  we  all  want,  thara  Bvwt  be  a 
continuous  extenaion  of  our  eoaaaaalc  and 
iMMaatt  activltisa  into  new  fielite.  We  must 
k«>cp  pwihtBg  at  the  frontier*  and  bouadartaa 
at  amr  taehnotogy.  our  reaoureaa.  and  our 
sklha.  Otherwla*  wa  ahall  stop  growti«.  The 
Instrument  with  which  we  shall  widen  our 
eeoMHile  horlaon  Is  ventora  capital,  created 
tmt  of  wetagi  which  aammmm  la  willing  to 
rtifc-  Thii  klad  of  ilinliipwiiit  cannot  be 
taaaead  out  of  first-mortgage  boa^  or  de- 
baataraa.  or  bank  credlta.  It  nannol  be 
Qnaaead.  except  In  very  small  part,  out  of 
the  savings  of  the  low-tncoaae  groopa.  There 
are.  In  fact,  only  two  soureaa  from  which  we 
may  aapcci  tha  bulk  of  the  iwmaasij  venture 
capital.    Thaaa  are  retained  corporate  cam- 

the  middle  and  upper 


"niere  must  be  more  tax  revlatOB  aawntu- 
ally  than  we  are  now  aaking  for.  There  must 
be  further  reduction  of  the  individual  In- 
eoaaa  tax,  a  subataatlal  liiaa  big  of  the  corpo- 
rattoB  tax.  a  uaramhi  at  aaciae  tax  in- 
cqualttlaa.  and  taaa  aevara  liilii  at  guf 
m.   There  ahuuld  ba  soncthing  dooa 


about  the  sltuafion  of  married  taxpayers  In 
community  property  and  In  noncommunlty 
property  States  and  about  double  taxation 
of  dividends,  but  not  now,  not  before  or  at 
the  expense  of  prior  enactment  of  the  12-50 
plan. 

Now  we  come  to  the  third  and  final  point 
of  our  program,  the  budgetary  framework  for 
effecting  the  tax  reductions  we  recommend. 
A  stiidy  of  the  fiscal  year  1949  budget  prcs- 
pecu  by  the  NAM  Oovemment  Spending 
Committee  demcnstrrtes  the  feasibility  of  a 
•31.000,000,000  budget  in  fiscal  year  1949, 
and  dlaclosea  that  the  margin  between  ex- 
penditures and  revenues  should  be  no  less 
than  •10.000,000.000.  and  maybe  several  bil- 
lion dollars  more.  A  •10.000.000.000  margin 
is  enough  to  permit  enactment  of  the  12-60 
rate  scale,  pltis  the  life  Insurance  and  medical 
featurea.  and  still  ICuve  a  minimum  of  •2,500.- 
000.000  for  debt  retirement. 

Wow.  let  me  summarlxe.  We  started  with. 
"What  kind  of  a  government  do  we  want?" 
If  we  want  a  centralised,  socialistic,  police 
state,  then  we  ahould  continue  the  tax 
^Uoaophy  and  the  tax  rates  we  now  have, 
ftlgland  Is  giving  us  a  perfect  example  of 
vhtfe  that  philosophy  will  lead  us  and  what 
It  will  do  to  our  Industries. 

If  on  the  other  hand  we  believe  that  Amer- 
icana are  ■•till  wllltag  to  assume  the  indi- 
vidual responsibility  that  Is  the  price  of  free- 
dom and  want  thia  country  to  continue  the 
growth  tiat  has  been  the  miracle  of  this  age. 
then  ti.xea.  particularly  individual  income 
taxea.  must  be  drastically  reduced  Immedi- 
ately, so  there  may  be  an  accumulation  of 
savings  ao  necessary  for  capital  formation  In 
our  free  competitive  enterprise  nation.  New 
products,  new  Indusuies.  new  Jobs,  higher 
standards  of  living,  are  the  products  of 
venture  capital.  The  supply  of  such  capital 
la  drying  up. 

The  subject  of  taxes  la  the  most  Important 
subject  before  the  American  people  today, 
althoftigh  it  la  not  so  recognized  by  far  too 
many  people. 

The  kind  of  superficial,  economic  thinking 
that  has.  characterized  the  American  scene 
In  recent  years  will  solve  nothing  Only  the 
use  of  sound  economic  common  sense  and 
courageous  action  In  Waahlngton  will  aasure 
the  future  progreaa  of  America. 


Address  by  Mrs.  Pearl  S.  Buck  at  Gaadhi 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ELBERT  D.  THOMAS 

OF  TTTAH 

IN  THl  8SNATS  OF  THl  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  March  9  (.iegitkitive  day  of 
Monda;  Febrmant  *).  l»4t 

Mr  THOMAS  of  Utah.  Mr.  President, 
because  of  Its  high  literary  worth,  its 
great  historical  significance,  and  its 
heartfelt  meaning,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  inserted  in  the  Appendix 
at  the  RrcotB  the  address  delivered  by 
Pearl  8.  Buck  at  the  Oandhi  memorial 
held  in  Washington  on  February  11 
1948. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rzcohd. 
as  foUows: 

Oandhi  u  dead.  Hia  aahea  are  scattered 
In  the  iMtKa  and  Ofar  the  earth  at  India 
The  IndfifNii  Craae.  the  faaxlaaa  aplrit. 
the  loQg  yaara.  the  high  puipoata.  all  were 
ended  so  eaatly.  It  waa  over  in  one  Instant. 
The  shot  of  a  gun  and  only  aUence  la  Irft. 
aUence  and  a  handful  of  ashes.    It   u  no 
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wonder  that  the  ignorant,  the  stupid,  the 
Inventors  of  atom  bomljs.  the  generals,  the 
captains,  the  sergeants,  the  little  soldiers, 
are  the  lovers  of  violence.  All  that  they 
fear,  all  that  they  hate,  all  who  rebel  against 
them,  can  be  so  easily  ended.  The  move- 
ment of  a  finger  upon  a  trigger,  upon  a  but- 
ton, a  fiash,  a  blast,  and  all  that  remains 
are  silence  and  ashes.  Today  a  million  can 
be  killed  as  easily  as  a  thousand,  a  thousand 
OS  easily  as  one. 

Gandhi  was  only  one.  His  voice  was 
single,  always  gentle,  always  reasoning.  It 
was  the  voice  of  conscience  In  our  turbulent 
life.  He  was  right,  he  knew  he  was  right, 
we  all  knew  he  was  right.  The  man  who 
killed  him  knew  he  was  right.  However 
long  the  follies  of  the  violent  continue 
they  but  prove  that  Gandhi  was  right.  Non- 
violence is  the  only  common  sense  for  human 
beings.  We  die  so  easily.  Our  bodies  are 
soft  and  unprotected.  The  brain,  the  heart, 
the  soul,  are  perilously  lodged.  We  cannot 
wait  for  jjeace  to  be  made,  for  arguments  to 
be  settled,  for  the  quarrelsomeness  of  selfish 
men  to  subside.  Before  that  settlement 
comes,  life  Is  over.  At  all  costs,  Gandhi 
said,  we  must  refuse  to  use  violence.  Resist 
to  the  very  end,  he  said,  but  without  violence. 

To  a  world  confusing  violence  with  power, 
these  words  seem  too  simple  to  be  true.  Yet 
truth  Is  always  simple.  Men  wind  con- 
fusions and  entanglements  because  they  are 
afraid  of  simple  truth.  But  truth  Is  not 
changed.  It  Is  still  simple.  It  Is  more 
fundamental  than  the  atom  Itself. 

The  world  longs  for  goodness.  The  people 
search  for  righteousness.  There  Is  no 
weapon,  no  bomb  so  powerful,  as  the  force  of 
a  great  good  spirit.  India  will  live  and  be- 
come great  In  our  world,  only  as  her  people 
use  this  priceless  force,  the  force  of  nonvio- 
lence, which  the  life  of  Oandhi  exemplified 
for  them.  In  that  personal  example  was 
Gandhi's  secret.  He  did  what  he  told  others 
to  do.  When  people  saw  that  this  was  true, 
they  believed  in  hlra.  The  measure  of  a 
man's  greatness  Is  the  extent  to  which  he 
Jtistlfles  by  his  own  life  the  faith  of  the 
people  In  him.  Gandhi  has  done  his  part. 
It  now  remains  for  the  people  of  India  to 
take  upon  themselves  his  world  leadership 
for  nonviolence. 

Indeed.  It  Is  the  only  way  In  which  they 
can  fulfill  the  promise  of  their  greatness. 
Of  violence  the  world  Is  sick.  By  hatreds 
and  quarrels  we  are  surfeited  and  poisoned. 
The  hearts  of  the  people  turn  away  from  the 
noise  of  militarists  and  warmongers.  We 
long  for  the  peacemakers.  No  war  brings 
peace,  for  violence  only  brings  more  violence. 
We  need  a  new  revolution,  the  revolution 
which  Gandhi  carried  on.  In  the  midst  of  a 
world  rent  by  violence.  Oh,  India,  dare  to 
b«  worthy  of  jrour  Oandhi ! 


Conditions  in  Spain 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  DENNIS  CHAVEZ 

or  NEW   MEXICO 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  March  9  (legislative  day  of 
Monday.  February  2),  1948 

Mr.  CHAVEZ.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  article  entitled  "Spain?" 
by  Frank  C.  Waldrop,  from  the  Washing- 
ton Times-Herald  of  this  morning.  It 
pertains  to  the  question  now  being  con- 
sidered by  the  Senate. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Spain? 

(By  Frank  C.  Waldrop) 

In  his  opening  oratory  for  the  Marshall 
plan  the  other  day,  Senator  Abthttb  Vanden- 
BXBG  covered  a  lot  of  territory.  But  he  for- 
got something. 

His  speech  as  a  whole  was  a  rlp-snortlng 
call  for  cash  which,  he  declared,  we  must 
spend  In  Europe  right  away  to  save  It  from 
communism.  Such  a  weeping  and  walling 
you  never  heard,  as  he  unfolded  his  tale  of 
what  maybe  will  happen  unless  we  cough 
up  seventeen  thousand  million  dollars  for 
the  Marshall  plan,  or  ERP. 

But  read  that  speech  (Congressional  Rec-    . 
ORD,  March  1,  1848,  pages  1915-1920,  Inclu- 
sive)  upside  down,  sideways,  backwards,  or 
even  forwards  and  you  find  still  the  same  old 
gap. 

HOW  ABOUT  SPAIN? 

When  he  Is  weeping  and  walling  for  Brit- 
ain, the  distinguished  orator  makes  the  very 
Senate  walls  to  tremble. 

When  he  delivers  an  apostrophe  to  Prance, 
his  hair  comes  down  across  his  noble  fore- 
head to  make  the  ladles  In  the  gallery  shud- 
der with  excitement. 

When  he  calls  on  his  able  colleagues  to 
ponder  the  fate  of  Luxemburg,  his  visage  Is 
stern  as  an  Old  Testament  prophet's. 

Btrr  HOW  ABOUT  SPAIN? 

The  Senator,  who  used  to  be  an  Isolation- 
ist himself  back  when  the  going  was  easy, 
can  put  scorn  and  fury  Into  his  observations 
upon  detractors  who  cannot  accept  his 
projects. 

His  very  kindest  touch  toward  them.  Is  to 
call  their  faith  In  the  admonitions  of  Wash- 
ington, Jefferson,  and  Monroe,  "folly." 

No  longer  can  the  U.  S.  A.  mind  Its  own 
business,  so  he  says,  but  must  rush  out  and 
mind  the  world's. 

BUT  WHAT  ABOT7T  SPAIN? 

Ah,  there  the  great  man  falls  silent  and 
stays  silent.  He  can  name  you  In  a  fiash  the 
16  nations  that  are  qualified  to  ride  the 
ERP  gravy  train,  and  they  are: 

Austria,  Greece,  Norway,  Switzerland,  Bel- 
glum,  Iceiand,  Portugal,  Turkey,  E>enmark, 
Ireland,  Sweden,  United  Kingdom,  France. 
Italy.  Luxemburg,  Netherlands,  In  his  order 
of  Identification. 

These  are  the  sweet  16  he  would  shower 
with  blessings  at  the  expense  of  the  United 
States  taxpayers. 

Why?  How  did  these  qualify?  What 
makes  them  deserve  our  bounty?  You  will 
find  It  hard  to  explain  the  rule.  The  rule 
Is  surely  not  mere  friendship.  For  Italy 
fought  us  In  the  recent  war  and  Germany, 
which  Is  also  on  this  free-loading  sucker  list 
Lb  also  supposed  to  have  just  been  our  enemy. 
So  was  Austria. 

Ireland  was  a  neutral;  Portugal  the  same; 
so  was  Switzerland;  so  were  Turkey  and  Ice- 
land; England  an  ally;  so  were  the  remainder. 
In  varying  degree. 

Enemies,  neutrals,  allies — all  In  the  mixed 
bag. 

SO  HOW  ABOtrr  spain? 

This  writer  has  just  had  a  long,  puzzled 
look  at  a  full-page  study  of  United  States 
financial  aid  to  countries  the  whole  world 
'round,  as  published  In,  of  all  things,  last 
Sunday's  Brooklyn  Eagle. 

The  survey  was  put  together  by  Lewis  E 
Davids.  B.  S..  M.  B.  A. — all  from  official  and 
authoritative  sources  which  are  listed  along 
with  the  figures  so  they  can  be  checked  and 
verified. 

They  show  that,  since  1914.  the  United 
States  has  let  the  nations  of  the  world  run 
up  with  it  a  bill  totaling  $85,454,481,931.  The 
Marshall  ERP  plan  Is  yet  to  be  added  to  that.  • 

Eighty-five  thousand  million  dollars  plus 
In  debts  now  outstanding  to  us  from  61  na- 


tions— some  of  which  stUl  survive,  some  of 
which  have  vanished. 

Missing  from  the  list  of  debtors  is  Spain. 
We  had  a  little  war  with  Spain  right  around 
the  turn  of  the  century,  and  In  the  mid- 
1930's  we  let  the  Communists  sucker  us  into 
a  deal  that  almost  kicked  Spain  to  pieces. 

It's  time  we  made  that  up,  for  If  United 
States  troops  ever  have  to  go  back  to  Europe, 
we'll  need  Spain,  and  badly.  Stalin  wants 
Spain.  He  almost  got  Spain  In  1936.  He 
will  get  Spain  yet.  If  we  continue  making 
fools  of  ourselves  about  the  Spaniards. 

Now  Is  the  time  for  the  great  United  States 
of  America  to  apologize  to  Spain  and  start 
over.  How  about  Senator  VANDENBcac,  with 
his  justly  famous  oratory,  to  make  the 
apwlogy? 

He's  the  great  voice  on  foreign  policy. 
Here's  a  chance  to  use  bis  talents  on  a  job 
vital  to  the  national  welfare. 

Senator  Vandenberc.  how  about  Spain? 


The  United  States  Look*  Ahead 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CARL  T.  DURHAM 

or  NORTH  CAROLINA 

IN^THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  9.  1948 

Mr.  DURHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  editorial 
taken  from  the  Greensboro  Daily  News, 
Greensboro.  N.  C,  for  March  6,  1948: 

THE  UNITED   STATES    LOOKS    AHEAD 

We  have  tried  to  make  the  point  that  the 
United  States  needs  more  armed  might,  and 
especially  air  power,  than  she  has  available 
to  meet  the  foreseeable  contingencies  arising 
from  continuing  Soviet  expansion. 

But  force  alone  will  not  be  enough.  Wis- 
dom also  Is  necessary,  for  our  civilization  Is 
confronted  by  a  triple  challenge,  of  which 
Russia  Is  only  a  parcel  and  symptom — the 
challenge  of  world  war,  class  struggle  and 
despotism.  If  they  could  be  answered  by 
words  the  answers  would  be  peace,  plenty,  and 
freedom. 

1.  The  most  urgent  and  terrible  of  the  trio 
Is  recurrent  world  war.  It  Is  obviously  a 
problem  which  western  civilization  must 
solve  if  It  wants  to  keep  going.  The  nation 
which  knows  the  answer  can  lead  the  world. 
Let  us  not  overlook  the  fact  that  the  Soviet 
Union  has  a  solution.  It  Is  the  only  one 
which  has  ever  worked- -for  a  time.  It  Is 
the  ancient  solution  of  peace  by  world  con- 
quest, as  practiced  or  attempted  by  Alex- 
ander. Augustus  Caesar.  Napoleon,  and  Hitler. 

If  Europe  Is  faced  with  the  alternative  of 
fighting  Russia  or  being  subjugated  by  her, 
there  is  no  certainty  that  she  will  choose  war. 
But  America  would,  and  Europe  might  be  a 
battlefield  in  the  end  If  not  in  the  begin- 
ning, as  happened  In  the  last  war. 

The  world,  and  especially  Europe,  Is  in- 
terested in  what  plan.  If  any.  the  United 
States  has  to  prevent  world  wars.  The 
League  of  Nations  was  our  plan  after  the  First 
World  War,  he  United  Nations  after  the 
Second.  The  League  of  Nations  was  a  failure 
and  the  United  Nations  has  not  been  a  suc- 
cess. The  United  States  suggested  a  plan  for 
world-wide  control  of  atomic  energy  which 
had  some  of  the  attributes  of  an  organization 
calculated  to  keep  world  peace,  but  It  died 
a-bornlng. 

Former  Secretary  of  War  Henry  L.  Stlmson 
has  said  that  peace  cannot  be  achieved  "until 
the  world  finds  a  way  toward  the  necessary 
government  of  the  whole."  The  challenge 
still     faces     the     world — will     peace    come 
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tlmniK^  world  goTtrnment  or  world  con- 
quest? Ruai  la  has  her  answer  re«dy.  Where 
Is  oun? 

2.  The  aee^nd  phase  at  the  triple  threat  to 
o\»  age  arise  ■  from  the  spectacle  of  poverty 
In  the  midst  of  plenty  and  has  Its  outcome 
In  the  class  struggle.  Again.  Russia  has  her 
answer  ready  It  Is  the  old  Marxian  solution 
at  achlerlng  rlawlwiiiiinj  by  doing  away 
^tfa  all  ciaai  ■  «ac«pt  the  lowest.  It  has  not 
worted  out  too  convincingly,  since  Russia 
now  has  a  cew  upper  class  of  bureaucrats. 
But  It  to  an  s  aswer  which  appeals  to  the  poor 
and  dtopaaBcised  of  Greece  and  China,  for 
example,    patlcularly    in    Its    land-dlvlslon 
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EXTEJJSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  if.  J.  BRYAN  DORN 

or  SOUTH  CAKOUNA 

IN  THK  HOI  JSE  OF  RCRKSENTATrVIS 

Tuesday .  March  9,  1948 
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nm  ad  State* 


Be  eased  himself  Into  that  slot  IsU  yes- 
terday, when  the  formal  announcement  was 
made  that  he  is  a  candidate  for  reelection. 
It  came  through  the  oOee  of  J.  Howaxo  Mc- 
GxATH,  chairman  of  the  DemocraUc  National 
Committee. 

Of  course  It  was  to  be  expected.  8o  far 
the  northern  Democrats  hsve  failed  to  pro- 
duce any  alternative.  Furthermore.  It  to 
usual  for  a  party  In  power  to  grant  the  Presi- 
dent a  crack  at  a  second  term  In  the  White 
House. 

But  the  timing  of  the  announcement  can 
hardly  be  called  masterly.  At  the  very  least 
it  served  to  Irritate  members  of  hto  party  now 
regarding  Mr.  Truman  with  a  Jaundiced  eye. 
Thte  to  no  time  to  rub  salt  In  an  open  wound. 

The  President,  of  course,  may  have  felt 
that  his  announcement  had  to  be  made. 
He  may  have  considered  it  necessary  to 
•scotch  "  rumors  started  by  Dixie  Democrats. 
They  were  to  the  effect  that  he  was  ready 
to  announce  hto  retirement  from  public  life 

Naturally  this  kind  of  talk  could  be  killed 
only  by  a  public  announcement.  But  some 
of  hto  advtoers  feel  that  the  announcement 
should  have  been  withheld  temporarily. 
They  are  afraid  that  It  may  touch  off  a  bad 
reaction. 

At  the  moment  the  Southerners  are  close 
to  an  open  revolt  on  the  dvll-rights  program. 
They  have  made  It  very  clear  that  they  will 
not  go  along.  But  so  far.  only  a  few  have 
taken  an  Irrevocable  stand  against  Mr. 
Truman. 

Hto  announced  candidacy  for  renominatlon 
and  reelection  may.  and  probably  will,  force 
that  Irrevocable  stand.  The  same  drastic 
effect  might  have  been  avoided  had  he 
waited  until  the  clvll-rlghts  controversy 
was  settled. 

MeOrath.  in  making  the  announcement, 
was  forced  to  add  fuel  to  the  flames.  He 
said  that  the  President  to  still  standing  on 
the  clvll-rlghts  program.  Thto.  of  course, 
win  not  make  the  southerners  feel  any 
better 

Their  first  reactions  were  sharp  and  bit- 
ter. Representative  Rrrxas.  of  South  Caro- 
lina, called  the  clvil-rlghu  program  a  be- 
trayal of  his  people  He  said  they  want 
nothing  more  to  do  with  Mr.  Truman. 

Bspraecntatlve  RANnif .  of  IfkHaatppl.  said 
the  South  will  put  up  lu  own  caadldaJte  In 
the  forthcoming  elections.  A  three-cornered 
raee  might  well  throw  the  contest  into  the 
House  of  Representatives,  where  anything 
could  happen. 

In  other  words,  tlie  Democratic  Party  to 
now  so  openly  divided  that  only  a  miracle 
could  save  t»resldent  Truman.  Miracles  of 
course,  are  always  possible.  But  for  some 
reasra  they  rarely  c^cut  in  an  election  year 
President  Truman  must  feel  like  a  man 
sUndlng  m  a  red-hot  skillet.  No  matter 
which  way  he  Jumps,  either  hto  fingers  or 
hto  teet  get  burned.  He  can  neither  aban- 
don  nor  push  hu  clvU-rlghts  program  with- 
out meeUng  disaster. 

It  to  In  strange  contrast  to  hto  sltustlon  a 
few  weeks  ago.  when  party  leaders  thought 
his  prospects  were  better  than  fair.  It  to 
doubtful  whether  the  pollUcal  stock  of  any 
other  President  ever  took  such  a  raoid  lumm 
dive.  *^      ^^ 


European  RecoTery  Program 
EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  KENNETH  B.  KEATING 

or  NXW   TOSK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRBSKNTATIVM 
Tuesday.  March  9.  1948 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  recent 
editorial  from  the  Rochester  Democrat 
and  Chronicle  emphasizes  the  vital  role 


which  the  House  must  play  In  the  con- 
sideration of  legislation  to  authorize  a 
European  recovery  program.  It  quite 
correctly  points  out  that  we  must  con- 
sider not  only  the  needs  of  the  peoples 
to  be  aided  and  their  capacity  and  will- 
ingness to  assist  In  the  rehabilitation  of 
their  own  economies,  but  equally  the 
needs  of  our  own  people  and  the  ca- 
pacity of  this  Nation  to  respond  without 
Jeopardy  to  its  own  solvency  and  prog- 
ress. 

We  have  recently  witnessed  a  tragic 
illustration  of  callous  disregard  for  the 
welfare  of  our  own  citizens  when  the  Of- 
fice of  International  Trade  authorized 
shipment  of  600.000  barrels  of  fuel  oU 
to  foreign  countries  beyond  their  stated 
requirements  at  a  time  when  our  own 
people  in  many  communities  were  shiv- 
ering In  their  homes  or  thrown  out  of 
work  from  their  factories  because  of  the 
serious  domesUc  shortage.  Insofar  as 
we  are  able  to  do  so  by  legislation  we 
must  devise  ways  and  means  of  prevent- 
ing such  administration  of  a  law  for  suc- 
cor and  recovery  as  will  produce  similar 
Inexcusable  results. 

That  is  another  reason  why  the  ma- 
chinery set  up  to  implement  any  legis- 
lative decision  Is  of  such  vital  importance. 
Then,  of  course,  after  our  work  Is  com- 
plete, the  method  of  selection  of  those 
who  are  to  administer  the  program  must 
leave  no  doubt  that  the  very  best  talent 
available,  regardless  of  political  affiUa- 
tlon.  has  been  tapped  for  this  a.ssign- 
ment  of  such  gigantic  significance  to  the 
welfare  of  our  own  Nation  and  the  peace 
of  the  entire  world. 

The  editorial  follows: 

BOUSE  aoLs  vrru. 

Walter  Llppmann  this  morning  suggested 
thst  the  House  in  considering  the  European 
recovery  plan  should  defer  to  the  Senate  as 
the  body  chiefly  responsible  for  foreign  afTalia 
and  do  little  tinkering  with  the  plan  the 
Senate  favors. 

We  dtoagree  with  Mr.  Llppmann  on  thto 
question  We  think  hto  logle  and  concep- 
tion of  the  roles  of  each  house  In  the  situa- 
tion are  poor 

The  Senate  does  have  some  speclsl  re- 
sponslbilitles  in  foreign  affairs,  snd  lu  Judg- 
ment  of  what  to  needed  abroad  and  the  gen- 
eral  principles  on  which  we  should  give  aid 
may  be  entitled  to  the  special  deference  Mr 
Llppmann  sufgeets. 

Bu^  a  vital  aspect  of  the  whoto  undertak- 
ing Is  the  capacity  of  the  United  States  to 
fumuh  what  seems  to  be  necessary  and  the 
extent  to  which  our  own  economy  can 
shoulder  the  burden  it  wlU  Impose 

The  House  as  the  body  In  which  appropria- 
tions of  money  orlgtaate  therefore  should 
have  from  the  Senate  a  similar  deference  on 
what  the  country  can  stand. 

It  should  know  mor.  sbout  the  capacity 
of  the  country,  about  the  tax  burden  it  can 
stand,  than  the  Senate.  And  the  Senate's 
proposals  should  be  modified  to  the  extent 
that  the  House,  recognlalng  our  InescapabU 
duty  to  help  European  recovery.  Judges   It 

The  burden  wUl  have  to  be  borne  by  the 
American  people  as  a  whole  The  whole 
Congress  therefore  must  decide,  taking  aU  the 
implications  into  consideration,  how  far  we 
can  go:  The  Senate  judging  foreign  need,  the 
House  Judging  ant  capacity;  and  the  two 
together  reaching  a  compromise  that  balance* 
our  obligation  and  our  capacity  at  a  orooer 
point  *^  ^^ 

The  House  has  a  ^tal  and  major  responsi- 
bility which  It  cannot  avoid. 
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Rent  Control 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  K.  FLETCHER 

or  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  9.  1948 

Mr.  FLETCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  editorial  from 
the  Concord  (N.  H.)  Daily  Monitor: 

PERPETUATING    A    WRONG 

The  principal  price  control  which  Is  left 
from  the  war  period  is  rent  control.  It  Is  to 
be  extended. 

Rent  control,  when  other  prices  remain  un- 
controlled. Is  WTong  from  every  point  of  view 
except  that  of  selfish  tenants  and  greedy  office 
seekers  or  office  holders. 

Rent  control,  without  other  prices  con- 
trolled. Is  discriminatory.  It  takes  from  one 
group— landlords— the  rights  which  all  other 
groups  enjoy. 

Everything  a  landlord  buj-s  has  Increased 
In  price,  yet  the  landlord  cannot  raise  his 
rents,  except  for  partial  relief  provl'ied  In  the 
controls — relief  which  la  granted  by  bureau- 
crats more  sympathetic  to  controls  than  to 
landlords,  and  relief  which  Is  all  bound  up 
In  red  tape.  The  landlord  must  humble  him- 
self by  begging  for  such  relief,  and  even  then 
It  to  limited  by  the  controls. 

The  landlord's  taxes  are  up.  His  repair 
bills  are  up.  The  cost  of  replacements  or  Im- 
provements are  up.  If  he  provides  furniture 
and  fixtures,  their  cost  Is  up.  The  value  of 
hto  property  to  up,  but  not  Its  return.  The 
cost  of  fuel  to  up.  Yet,  the  landlord  Is  sup- 
posed to  charge  the  same  old  rent  he  charged 
before  the  war.  If  he  asks  for  even  the  tem- 
porary and  limited  relief  the  controls  provide, 
he  is  suspected  of  ulterior  motives. 

The  most  disturbing  factor  In  all  this  Is  the 
Buplneness  with  which  Americans  accept  and 
approve  such  dtocrlmlnatlon.  Landlords  can- 
not be  accused  of  a  combination  In  restric- 
tion of  trade;  In  other  words,  monopoly. 
There  are  millions  of  them  and  they  are  not 
organized.  They  cannot  be  condemned  as 
speculators,  dealing  In  other  people's  woe  to 
their  own  profit.  Even  the  potential  sale  of 
their  properties  to  harmed  by  the  rent 
controls. 

Landlords  have  been  pictured  always  as 
hard-headed  Individuals  who  have  no  con- 
cern for  the  rights  of  tenants.  Actually,  a  lot 
more  landlords  always  have  taken  a  beating 
than  Is  true  of  tenants.  Many,  many  tenants 
are  far  from  angels.  Because  they  are  not 
organized  landlords  have  simply  done  a  poor 
job  of  telling  the  world  about  their  troubles, 
whereas  tenants  are  always  complaining  In 
public. 

Rent  controls  have  Impeded  new  home 
constiuctlon,  particularly  rental  properties. 
Somebody  wants  to  build  tenements  In  Con- 
cord. They  go  Into  plans  and  costs  very 
carefully,  and  then  figure  what  rents  must 
be  to  yield  only  a  fair  return  upon  the  pro- 
posed investment.  Then  they  compare  thto 
rental  figure  with  prevailing  rents,  which 
are  frozen.  The  latter  are  too  low  to  make 
It  practical  to  build  the  tenements.  The 
competition  from  low  rents  thus  Impedes 
new  construction. 

Quite  a  lot  of  families  are  living  In  Gov- 
ernment subsidized  rents  built  to  provide 
homes  for  low-Income  families.  But  these 
families  no  longer  are  low-Income  families. 
Yet  they  are  not  compelled  to  move  from 
their  subsidized  rents  to  make  way  for  the 
people  of  fixed  Incomes,  who,  like  landlords, 
are  In  the  worst  plight  when  there  to  Infla- 
tion. 


A  lot  of  people  are  living  in  rents  they 
would  not  occupy  If  there  were  not  rent  con- 
trols. In  short,  they  are  getting  more  than 
they  coxUd  afford  except  that  Uncle  Sam 
freezes  rents  and  thus  gives  them  something 
for  nothing  at  the  expense  of  landlords.  If 
rents  were  not  controlled,  people  would  seek 
rents  comparable  with  their  Incomes. 

A  lot  of  people  continue  to  rent  who  should 
have  been  building  or  buying  their  own 
homes.  While  rent  controls  last  they  are 
getting  something  for  nothing,  and  Inci- 
dentally contributing  nothing  to  expansion 
In  the  number  of  housing  units  In  this  coun- 
try, though  they  have  the  means  to  do  so. 

Another  governmental  policy  than  rent 
control  has  upset  the  rental  scene.  That  Is 
the  comparatively  low  tax  on  long-term 
(anything  owned  more  than  C  monUis)  capi- 
tal gains.  People  can  pay  lower  r^xes  by 
buying  and  selling  things  like  homes  and 
multifamlly  houses  than  In  any  other  way. 
So  there  has  been  a  terrific  sale  and  resale 
of  real  property,  with  an  accompanying  ter- 
rific dislocation  of  families  as  they  have  had 
to  move. 

Democrats  and  Republicans  alike  are 
vying  for  the  vote  of  American  tenants. 
The  landlord  Is  In  a  tough  spot.  He  Is  left 
no  choice,  for  Wallace  to  even  worse.  That 
Is  the  way  It  gets  for  everyone,  sooner  or 
later,  when  state  socialism  takes  over.  Even 
the  vote  a  man  has  comes  to  count  for  noth- 
ing, not  even  a  protest. 


Sentiments  of  New  Jersey  Polish 
American  Confess 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  HART 

OF  NEW  JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  March  9,  1948 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  a  very 
recent  date  the  New  Jersey  Polish  Amer- 
ican Congress  assembled  at  their  annual 
convention  at  the  Polish  National  Home, 
Elizabeth.  N.  J.  Among  the  most  im- 
portant topics  under  discussion  during 
the  convention  was  the  barbarous  treat- 
ment and  gross  Injustice  to  which  their 
brave  motherland,  Poland,  has  been  and 
L:  being  subjected. 

There  are  no  finer  American  cltl25ens. 
no  braver,  and  no  more  honorable  people 
than  those  who  make  up  membership  in 
the  Polish  American  Congress.  Their 
sentiments  are  entitled  to  our  respect. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  convention 
the  congress  Issued  a  statement  over  the 
signature  of  Its  president,  Mr.  Edward 
Kozmor  of  Jersey  City,  which  I  include 
herewith  in  my  extension  of  remarks: 

We  respectfully  advise  that  the  following 
resolution  was  unanimously  adopted  by 
Americans  assembled  at  an  annual  conven- 
tion of  the  New  Jersey  Polish  American  Con- 
gress on  Sunday,  February  8,  1948,  at  the 
Polish  National  Home,  Elizabeth.  N.  J.: 

"We  wish  to  remind  the  world  that  on  Sep- 
tember 1,  1939,  when  the  German  barbarians 
Invaded  Poland,  there  was  only  one  bound- 
ary question.  Poland's  boundaries  were 
violated  by  the  Germans.  The  whole  world 
stood  up  In  arms  because  the  boundaries  of 
one  nation  were  violated  by  force  and  bru- 
tality of  another  nation. 

"England  and  France  declared  war  because 
this  violation  of  a  principle  challenged  inter- 
national   morality,   the   principle   that   the 


boundaries  of  every  country  are  a  sacred  re- 
sponsibility of  the  whole  world. 

"Already  two-thirds  of  Europe  with  a  pop- 
ulation exceeding  that  of  the  United  States 
to  encollcd  by  the  Red  octopus,  while  la 
the  remaining  fringe  of  free  Europe  a  gigan- 
tic ideological  struggle  to  going  on  between 
the  forces  of  democracy  and  the  forces  of 
totalitarianism. 

"The  sins  of  Yalta  are  haunting  the  peace- 
makers. Impotent  under  the  veto  to  pre- 
vent aggression  or  redress  wrongs,  UN  Is 
bound  sooner  or  later  to  go  on  the  rocks. 

"Poland  sold  Into  Russian  bondage  at 
Yalta  by  her  own  allies,  to  barred  from  pre- 
senting her  case  before  UN.  Although  it  la 
well  known  that  Poland's  pseudo  delegates 
at  UN  are  quislings,  headed  by  the  arch 
quisling  Oscar  Lange,  nothing  to  being  done 
about  it.  It  to  clear  that  without  the  rejec- 
tion of  Yalta  from  which  flows  an  unending 
stream  of  evil,  no  peace  can  emerge  from  UN. 
"Every  problem  Is  being  placed  on  the 
agenda  of  UN  except  the  most  pressing  one — 
the  compjete  and  speedy  removal  of  Russian 
troops,  secret  police,  and  puppet  govern- 
ments from  territories  not  held  by  Russia  be- 
fore the  war. 

"The  International  situation  has  reached 
a  most  crucial  moment.  It  to  bad.  Little 
hope  If  any  to  seen  for  peace.  Nurtured  by 
Moscow  the  cancerous  growth  of  communism 
to  spreading.  It  Is  painfully  evident  that 
Russia  is  playing  an  evil  role  In  the  postwar 
world. 

"What  astonishes  democratic  elements  In 
Europe  to  not  Russian  aggression  but  the  fail- 
ure of  our  American  statesmen  to  summon 
enough  courage  to  call  off  the  Soviet  bluff 
about  American  Imperlaltom  by  turning  the 
tables  to  point  an  accusing  finger  at  the  only 
instigator  of  a  new  war — Soviet  Russia. 

"The  Poltoh-Amerlcan  Conp-ess  of  New 
Jersey  maintains  that  the  grave  cristo  in  In- 
ternational relations  to  due  not  only  to  the 
reactionary  and  imperlaltotic  policies  of  the 
Soviet  Government,  but  also  to  the  past  grove 
mistakes,  illusions,  and  laxity  on  the  part  of 
the  democracies.  The  roots  of  the  ominous 
crtols  are  to  be  traced  directly  to  Tehran, 
Yalta,  and  Potsdam.  These  three  corner- 
stones of  a  self-deceiving  policy  of  appease- 
ment maik  the  growth  of  a  rabid  Soviet  Impe- 
rialism: The  convention  welcomes  the  awak- 
ening of  the  forces  of  democracy  which  took 
place  at  this  late  hour.  The  convention  asks 
that  the  Admlntotratlon  and  the  Congress  of 
the  united  States  keep  a  vigilant  and  alert 
eye  upon  the  disruptive  machinations  of  the 
Kremlin  clique.  Specially,  since  the  Soviet 
Government  never  kept  a  single  agreement, 
pact,  or  treaty  In  good  faith,  and  never  will, 
the  convention  cautions  that  only  a  firm 
American  policy  based  on  real  guaranties 
bears  a  promise  of  security  for  the  whole 
world. 

"The  New  Jersey  Poltoh-Amerlcan  Congress 
In  convention  today  warns  that  the  Irrespon- 
sible armaments  of  Russia  and  her  satellites 
will  leave  the  United  States  wholly  dtoarmed 
In  the  face  of  a  determined  aggressor.  We 
declare,  therefore,  that  we  support  any  steps 
taken  by  our  admlntotratlon  toward  America's 
military  preparedness. 

"We,  the  Poltoh-Amerlcan  Congress,  will 
continue  championing  the  rights  of  Poland 
and  her  people  among  our  fellow  citlssens  and 
those  who  Influence  public  opinion. 

"We  shall,  above  all,  stand  guard  over  our 
heritage  of  democracy,  and  will  wl$h  all  our 
power  endeavor  to  Instill  In  that  portion  of 
our  nation  which  we  represent,  a  militant  op- 
position to  communtotic  infiltration. 

More  than  6,000,000  people  of  Poltoh  an- 
cestry, true  and  loyal  American  citizens,  are 
deeply  grieved  over  the  tragic  plight  of  their 
compatriots  and  the  scandalous  and  unjust 
treatment  of  Poland  and  her  people. 

"The  commitment-?  and  agreements  made 
by    this    Government's    representatives    at 
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Although  Roosevelt's  America  represented 
Impertallsra  and  Stalin  represented  social- 
ism, the  wiu-tlme  partnership  between  the 
two  was  progressive.  It  was  progressive  be- 
cause It  permitted  the  peaceful  transition  to 
socialism.  America.  Browder  admits.  Is  not 
yet  ready  for  progress  Into  socialism.  But  by 
supporting  Stalin  rather  than  Churchill. 
Roosevelt  played  a  progresatve  role. 

"nianks  to  him.  the  eountrles  liberated  by 
the  Soviet  Union  were  able  to  continue  their 
wartime  unity  against  Hitler  In  "national 
governments  of  a  new  democracy."  The  Com- 
munists played  such  a  leading  role  In  the 
resistance  movements  that,  according  to 
Browder  (p.  13)  "Roosevelt,  as  the  Chief  Ex- 
ecutive of  the  United  States  of  America,  early 
In  1SM4  publicly  expressed  his  opinion  that 
It  was  desirable  for  Communists  to  be  In- 
cluded in  all  governments  that  were  being 
provisionally  established  for  the  liberated 
countries." 

The  pattern  established  at  Tehran  and 
Yalta  of  coalition  governments  supporting 
programs  transitional  to  socialism  with  na- 
tionalization of  key  Industries  as  a  central 
feature  was  one  of  the  foundation  stones 
of  a  long-term  peace.  In  accepting  It. 
Rooaevelt.  according  to  Browder,  was  not 
deliberately  working  for  socialism.  He  knew 
he  could  not  prevent  socialism  or  stop  Rus- 
sia. He  was  just  an  enlightened  Imperialist. 
For — according  to  Browder — he  chose  survival 
of  America  as  the  ally  of  a  powerful  socialist 
system,  rather  than  assimilation  into  tri- 
umphant Hitlerite  imperialism  Whereas 
Churchill  wanted  only  a  limited  alliance  with 
the  Soviet  Union.  Sogaevelt  realised  that 
American  capitalism  could  not  survive  an- 
other war.  • 

The  Truman  Doctrine,  the  Marshall  plan, 
these  constitute  a  reversal  of  the  Roosevelt 
policy.  Nattirally,  they  are  going  to  fall. 
Browder  solemnly  appeals  to  Walter  Llpp- 
mann  for  an  irrefutable  demonstration  of 
this  fact. 

"The  sooner  this  is  recognized  and  America 
retoms  to  the  Roosevelt  plan,  the  Isas  painful 
and  costly  It  will  be  for  America."  And  so 
for  Browder. 

What  the  Roosevelt  pl.in  entails  has  Just 
been  once  more  demonstrated  In  Csechcalo- 
vakla.  The  last  llghU  of  freedom  In  eastern 
Xorope  have  gone  out.  What  Karl  Browder 
c*^t*  *  "TprugisselTs  regime,"  a  "coalition 
govsrasMBt."  a  "new  democracy"  turns  out 
In  practice  to  mean  Communist  oppression 
enforced  by  terror. 
Which  brings  me  back  to  Henry  Wallace. 
Barl  Browder  does  not  mind  terror.  He 
believes  In  the  enforced  dlctatarahlp  of  a 
small  group  In  the  name  of  the  masses.  He 
wants  complete  socialism.  Bs  thinks  that  if 
ba  CBB  dap*  the  Amstlcaiis  into  helping 
Stalin  praactote  It  faster,  so  much  the  worse 
for  tha  American     apes. 

The  point  Is  that  Henry  Wallacs  talks  Just 
like  Karl  Browder.  He,  too,  believes  that  the 
Soviet  Union  Is  an  "economic  democracy." 
Ha^too.  speaks  of  the  "liberation"  of  the 
eosaem  Boropean  countries  like  Czechoslo- 
vakia.    I  have  heard  him. 

Above  all.  Wallace  wanu  a  return  to  the 
Roosevelt  policy  of  cooperation  with  the  So- 
viet Union. 

In  his  testimony  before  the  Foreign  Af- 
fairs Committee  of  the  House  of  Bepreeenu- 
tlves.  our  former  Vice  President  stated : 

"I  am  not  familiar  with  the  Citeimunlst 
approach.  I  dont  follow  the  Communist 
literature." 

Really.  Mr.  Wallace? 

Then  It  would  be  Interesting  If  the  Presl- 
denttal  candidate.  Wallace,  would  explain  to 
the  Amertean  people,  bow  it  comee  that  he 
advocates  approalmately  the  same  foreign 
policy  as  Karl  Browder  in  appsozlmately  the 
same  words— and  whether  these  words  mean 
tte  saass  to  him  ss  they  do  to  the  American 
^  Party. 


PoUtical  Mafic  Can't  Alter  Simple  Fact 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  LOWELL  STOCKMAN 

or  oaaooM 

IN  THE  HOUSK  OP  RKPRKSENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  9.  1948 

Mr.  STOCKMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  long  been  a  stanch  believer  in  the 
principle  of  allowing  the  natural  forces 
of  economics  to  adju.<?t  them.«;elves  rather 
than  having  Federal  authority  attempt 
the  Impossible,  and  now  my  friend  the 
gentleman  from  Oregon,  Hon.  Ralph  T. 
Moore.  In  an  article  In  the  Oregon  Voter 
of  January  31,  1948,  has  written  so  well 
on  this  subject  that  I  commend  his  ar- 
ticle to  the  Congress  and  ask  permission 
to  quote  It  here,  as  follows: 

POUncAL   MAGIC  CAttT   ALTBI   8IMFLC  FACT 

(By  Ralph  T.  Uoore) 
A  columnist  of  naUonal  repuu  cites  the* 
plight  of  a  certain  e«-OI  Federal  worker  and 
his  family  In  the  NaUon's  Capital  to  insinu- 
ate that  Congress  U  to  blams  for  high  prices. 
A  strange  mixture  of  sentiment  and  eco- 
nomics Is  used  to  depict  Congressional 
alliance  with  trlvlals  whUc  the  people  suffer. 
The  Impllcatlod  Is  that  Coi^rsss  must  de- 
liver the  goods  In  IMS  or  das. 

Here  again  Is  the  mantfsstatlon  of  subtle 
Marxist    phUosophy    so    cleverly    Inculcated 
during  the  past  decade.     It  Is  that  govorn- 
ment  can  arbitrarUy  endow  the  cltlsen  with 
guaranteed   enjoyment   of   living   essentials 
heretofore  thought  obtainable  only  through 
dUlgent   individual   endeavor;    that   govern- 
ment should  use  taxing  power  to  confiscate 
the  fruits  of  the  Industrious  In  order  to  sup- 
ply   the   deficiencies   of    the   indolent;    that 
'•«i«i*Won  can  be  enacted  to  cure  every  eco- 
nomic 111;  that  monopoly,  though  a  work  ot 
the  devU  In  private  hands,  becomes  righteous 
when  administered  by  government;  that  an 
individual.  Incompetent  la  private  enterprise 
miraculously  becomes  endowed  with  divine 
wisdom  when  he  enters  the  Federal  service 
Would   that   the   latter  theorem   were   true! 
How  simple  our  problems  woiild  then  become. 
The   truth    U    that   the  Congress   can   do 
little  to  regulate  InflaUon  under  our  Con- 
stitution.    The  war  experience  and  western 
Burope's  current  situation  bear  out  the  fact 
that  leglatotlon  aimed  at  inumate  economic 
controls  Is  disappointingly  Ineffective.     One 
might  as  weU  pass  a  law  prohibiting  winter 
snow  storms  as  to  attempt  control  of  pubUc 
buying  habits  by  statute.     It  Is  beyond  the 
power  of  Congress  or  any  other  governing 
body     short     of     absolute     dlcutorshlp     to 
furnlah  the  rheosUtic  controls  over  the  flow 
of  commerce  that  would  Insure  balance  be- 
tween    buying    power    and    goods    supply 
a-astlc  use  of  Federal  authority  to  force  arti- 
ficial   adjustment   always   resulu    In    severe 
economic  disruption  with  accompanying  un- 
employment and  general  misery  for  the  peo- 
ple.   The  Congress  was  wise  in  facing  reali- 
ties by  adopting  voluntary  controls  to  Insure 
the  unimpaired  functioning  of  the  natural 
law  of  supply  and  dem-wd. 

The  whole  Marxist  phUosophy  with  iU 
cenUallaed  controls  and  Industrui  socUUaa- 
Uon  trips  over  one  basic  fallacy,  it  presumes 
a  sutlc  economy  with  known,  constant  values 
whereas  modern  economy  U  extremely  dy- 
namic with  widely  fluctuating  values  and 
unprsdlcuble  developmenu.  In  order  to  ef- 
fectuate Marxist  policies  it  is  first  necessary 
to  ruthlessly  suppress  the  factors  causing  dy- 
namics In  economy.  This  Ineviubly  leads 
to  development  stagnation  and  dlsslpaUon 
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of  Industrial  power  and  explains  the  Inability 
of  Marxism  to  successfully  compete  with  de- 
mocracy. And  yet  there  are  many  who  would 
have  us  adopt  Marxist  doctrines  as  sub- 
stitute for  our  system  of  free  enterprise. 

It  will  be  exquisite  cruelty  to  mislead  the 
public  into  believing  that  the  Congress  holds 
the  key  to  Inflation.  Only  those  intent  on 
destruction  of  American  institutions  and  the 
exotic  enslavement  of  the  people  or  whose 
motive  is  personal  political  aggrandizement 
would  deliberately  advocate  such  a  deceit. 
The  salvation  of  the  great  middle  class  of 
white-collar  workers  and  those  with  modest 
Incomes,  the  backbone  of  the  Nation,  lies 
solely  In  greater  production  of  goods,  greater 
efBciency  in  Industrial  techniques,  and  lower 
Government  coets  No  amount  of  political 
incantation  or  medlclne-man  hocus-pocus 
can  alter  this  simple  fact  In  the  slightest 
degree. 


Resolution  of  United  Jewish  Appeal  of 
Greater  Lynn,  Mass. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  LANE 

or  MAssACirosrrrs 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES      * 

Tuesday.  March  9.  1948 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks.  I  submit  the  let- 
ter that  I  have  received  from  Benjamin 
OlanofT.  chairman,  re.solutions  commit- 
tee. United  Jewish  Appeal  of  Greater 
Lynn,  Mass..  enclosing  the  resolution 
adopted  by  the  citizens  of  Greater  Lynn. 
Ma.'is..  on  Sunday  evening,  February  29, 
1948.  at  the  Jewish  Community  Center, 
Lynn,  Mass.: 

UNrrxD  JewisH  Appeal 

or  Gbeatxh  Lynn, 
Lynn.  Mass..  March  8,  1^48. 
Hon.  Thomas  J.  Lane, 

House  of  Reprefientatives. 

Washington.  D.  C. 
De.^r  Congressman  Lane:  Enclosed  you 
will  find  a  copy  of  a  resolution  adopted  by 
more  than  1.000  citizens  of  our  community, 
at  a  public  meeting  held  Sunday  evening, 
February  29.  1948. 

We  respectlully  urge  your  earnest  consid- 
eration of  this  publicly  expressed  desire  of 
our  group,  and  hope  you  will  do  all  in  your 
power  to  bring  to  a  full  realization  the  cen- 
turies-old prayer  of  the  people  of  Israel. 
Respectfully  yours. 

Benjamin  Olanoft. 
Chairman.  Resolutions  Committee. 

BESOLimON 

We,  the  citizens  of  Greater  Lynn,  Mass.. 
assembled  at  a  public  meeting  on  Sunday 
evening.  February  29.  1948.  at  the  Jewish 
Community  Center.  Lynn,  to  deliberate  upon 
the  present  critical  situation  in  Palestine, 
view  with  deep  emotion,  profound  shock,  and 
disappointment  the  events  which  have  trans- 
pired since  the  United  Nations  decision  on 
November  29.  1947,  to  establRh  a  Jewish  na- 
tional ctate  in  Palestine. 

Whereas  the  United  Nations  Commission 
for  Palestine  is  now  dealing  with  the  knotty 
problem  of  Implementation  of  the  Assembly's 
decision  in  the  face  of  British  sabotage  and 
British  obstruction;    and 

Whereas  the  continuance  of  Muftl-engl- 
neered  outbreaks  In  Palestine,  as  well  as  the 
open  defiance  of  Arab  states,  which  are  mem- 
bers of  the  United  Nations,  constitute  a 
serious  menace  to  world  peace;  and 


Whereas  the  United  States  Government, 
whose  leadership  and  Initiative  were  so  vital 
In  bringing  about  the  United  Nations,  deci- 
sion, has  become  vacillating  and  indecisive; 
and 

Whereas  the  United  Nations  Commission 
on  Implementation  is  pressing  for  the  organi- 
zation of  an  International  force: 

Now,  therefore,  we,  the  citizens  of  Greater 
Lynn,  do  ask  the  United  States  Government, 
President  Harry  S.  Truman,  and  the  State 
Department  in  Washington  to  support  and 
initiate  the  following  measvires  with  urgent 
speed: 

(1)  To  reaffirm  and  reassert  the  leadership 
held  in  the  United  Nations  by  boldly  up- 
holding the  United  Nations  resolution  on 
Palestine. 

(2)  To  modify  the  embargo  on  arms,  so  as 
to  make  available  implements  of  defense 
for  the  Haganah.  the  Jewish  defense  force. 

(3)  To  take  the  Initiative  In  urging  upon 
the  Security  Council  of  the  United  Nations 
the  formation  of  an  international  armed 
force  to  Implement  the  partition  plan  for 
a  Jewish  state  In  Palestine,  and  to  main- 
tain law  and  order  In  the  Holy  Land 

(4)  To  give  stern  warning  to  the  Arab 
states,  members  of  the  United  Nations,  call- 
ing upon  them  to  put  an  end  to  the  sabo- 
tage of  the  United  Nations'  decision. 

(5)  To  declare  to  the  British  Government 
that  as  long  as  Great  Britain  remains  in 
Palestine  she  must  act  In  defense  of  public 
law  and  of  the  United'^Natlons'  decision. 

(6)  To  protest  Great  Britain's  failure  to 
abide  by  the  decision  of  the  United  Nations 
to  open  a  port  In  Tel  Aviv  for  Immediate 
Jewish  Immigration. 

(7)  To  speak  out  with  moral  authority 
and  decisiveness,  and  to  do  all  things  nec- 
essary to  bring  about  a  wholesome  respect 
for  the  decisions  of  the  United  Nations,  to 
the  end  that  order  may  be  brought  out  of 
chaos  In  Palestine,'  and  peace  and  security 
to  a  troubled  world,  bearing  In  mind  that 
unchecked  defiance  of  any  decision  of  the 
United  Nations  will  be  the  beginning  of  a 
process  of  disintegration  for  the  United  Na- 
tions, the  great  hope  of  the  world  for  peace 
and  Justice  for  all. 


Prominent  Attorney  Testifies  for  Ameri- 
can Bar  Association  on  Tidelacds  and 
Submerged  Land  Bill 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WRIGHT  PATMAN 

or  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  9.  1948 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  statement 
of  John  D.  McCall,  of  Dallas.  Tex.,  in 
behalf  of  the  American  Bar  Association 
before  joint  meeting  of  Senate  and  House 
Judiciary .  Committees  on  February  27, 
1948,  considering  S.  1988,  the  tidelands 
and  submerged  land  bill: 

My  name  Is  John  D.  McCall.  I  am  a  lawyer, 
and  I  reside  In  Dallas,  Tex.  I  am  appearing 
as  the  representative  of  the  American  Bar 
Association,  having  been  so  designated  by  Its 
president,  Mr.  Tappen  Gregory,  as  authorized 
by  Its  house  of  delegates.  With  the  permis- 
sion of  your  committee,  I  will  first  read  the 
resolution  adopted  by  the  Association  and 
will  then  proceed  with  this  statement. 

The  house  of  delegates  of  the  American 
Bar  Association  at  its  midwinter  meeting 
in  Chicago  on  February  23,  1948,  by  unani- 


mous vote,  adopted  a  composite  resolution, 
in  tlu-ee  severable  parts  as  foUows: 

RESOLtmON  RECABDING  TTDELANDS  CAS« 


"Be  it  resolved.  That  the  house  of  dele- 
gates of  the  American  Bar  Association  ap- 
proves and  urges  the  adoption  of  S.  1938  of- 
fered In  the  Senate  of  the  United  Stages  on 
January  16,  1948,  at  the  second  session  of  the 
Eightieth  Congress  entitled  'A  bill  to  con- 
firm and  establish  the  titles  of  the  States  to 
lands  and  resources  in  and  beneath  navigable 
waters  within  State  boundaries  and  to  pro- 
vide for  the  use  and  control  of  said  lands 
and  resources';  and  that  copies  of  this  reao- 
lutlon  be  sent  to  the  appropriate  committees 
of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives, 
to  other  Members  of  Congress,  and  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States." 


"Be  it  resolved.  That  the  house  of  dele- 
gates of  the  American  Bar  Association  in  ap- 
proving and  urging  the  adoption  of  8.  1988 
is  opposed  to  any  compromise  or  amended 
meaiiure  which  may  be  offered  which  would 
have  the  effect  of  quitclaiming  or  relinquish- 
ing everything  within  the  3-mUe  offshore 
belt,  except  the  minerals  therein;  and  that 
copies  of  this  resolution  be  sent  to  the  ap- 
propriate committees  of  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives,  to  other  Members  of  Con- 
gress, and  to  the  President  cf  the  United 
States." 

m* 

Be  it  resolved  by  the  house  of  delegates 
of  the  American  Bar  Association.  That  the 
President  of  the  Association,  or  someone  des- 
ignated by  him,  is  hereby  authorized  to  ap- 
pear before,  or  to  submit  a  statement  to,  the 
appropriate  committees  of  Congress  In  sup- 
port of  8.  1988,  and  In  opposition  to  amend- 
ments thereto  or  to  other  bills  which  may 
be  introduced  In  Congress  to.  accomplish  the 
compromlee  referred  to  In  the  second  resolu- 
tion. 

This  action  by  the  association  was  taken 
after  mature  consideration.  A  resolution 
favoring  such  action  was  introduced  at  its 
Cleveland  meeting  in  8epteml>er  1947.  The 
resolution  as  introduced  was  referred  to  the 
association's  committee  on  resolutions.  After 
a  series  of  hearings  and  deliberation  by  the 
committee,  the  resolution  was  reported  back 
to  the  assembly  with  recommendation  that 
a  special  committee  be  appointed  by  the  pres- 
ident to  consider  the  subject  matter,  with 
instructions  to  make  a  report  to  the  mid- 
winter meeting  of  the  house  of  delegates. 
Under  authority  by  the  house  of  delegates, 
the  president  appointed  a  special  committee 
comprised  of  the  following:  James  L.  Shep- 
herd, Jr.,  chairman;  William  A.  Daugherty; 
James  T.  Finlen,  Jr.;  Gurney  E.  Newlln;  and 
Alvln  Richards. 

The  special  committee  filed  Its  report  with 
the  house  of  delegates  this  week,  urging  the 
adoption  of  the  three  resolutions  (which  for 
convenience  will  be  considered  as  the  reso- 
lution ) .  and  you  may  consider  It  as  the  for- 
mal and  definitive  action  of  the  American 
Bar  Association. 

You  are  entitled  to  know  from  any  lawyer- 
witness  whether  either  he  or  his  clients  have 
a  substantial  interest  in  the  subject  matter 
of  pi-oposed  legislation.  Although  such  In- 
terest would  by  no  means  disqualify  the  wit- 
ness, the  disclosure  is  proper.  To  dispose  of 
the  question  Immediately,  I  do  not  own  and 
have  never  owned  or  represented  owners  of 
petroleum  rights  under  submerged  lands.  It 
is  true  that  I  have  been  supporting  the  effort* 
of  the  Governor  of  my  State,  the  Honorable 
Beauford  Jester,  and  our  attorney  general, 
the  Honorable  Price  Daniel,  the  Texafi  State 
Bar.  and  other  groups  to  obtain  the  passage 
of  this  legislation.  My  Interest  was  chal- 
lenged, not  primarily  because  California  arid 
other  coast  States  would  be  deprived  of  their 
oU  rights,  distressing  though  that   be.   but 
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tmdar  the  new  doctrine  annoonoed 

Court  In  the  Caltfonila  cms 

c(  SUtea  and   their   grantees  In 

t^der  navigable   waters,  littoral   and 

were  Imperiled,  and  because  for  the 

the  right  had  been  proclaimed  In 

Oofvnment  to  take  property 

for  defence  without   paying   for  it. 

Intereated  In  the  conservation 

}  rater  reeoiiroes.  the  Integrity  of  water 

and    in    municipal    and    corporate 

the  logical  apyplicatlon  and  probable 

•n  of  the  doctrine  Is  deplorable. 

4onBtltutlon  of  the  American  Bar  As- 

prohlbita   its   activity   in   matters 

goremmental    policy,    nonlegal 

It  would  nc(t  be  competent  for 

iation  to  adopt  a  resolution  favor- 

atlon   essentially   political,   but   as 

out  by  the  special  committee:    (a) 

had  in  1945  urged  Congreaa 

tion  reltn%l1tihlng  title  or  claim 

.    I  offshON  lands  in  the  several 

which  legislation  was  vetoed  by  tbe 

):  (b)  a  number  of  local  and  State 

had  adopted  resolutions  urg- 

actlon   by   Congress:    (c)    the 

of  the  special  committee  felt  that 

Is  entitled  "to  comment  on 

of  reasoning  under  which  the 

Cotirt  reached  the  result  that  the 

Government  haa  'paramount  rights. 

dominion  and  power  over'  these  off- 

an  Incident  to  which  Is  full  do- 

over  the  resources  of  the  soil  under 

area.  Including  oil.'  and  that  we 

should  comment  on  this  new  and 

theory  of  paramount  power  to 

rceooroea  regardleaa  of   'bare 

or   'mere   property  ownership'  "; 

"on  queatlons  involving  our  basic 

3f  government,  particularly  in  con- 

wlth  the  relation  between  the  States 

Federal  Government.  It  seems  to  us 

lawyers  have  a  special  duty  to  com- 

any thing  which  appears  to  be  a 

ileparture  from  the  situation  as  it  has 

and  been  recognized  in  one  way 

since  this  Nation  was  founded." 

loors    of    congreaskmal    conmilttees 

been  open   to  repraaentaUvea  of 

of   this   country   in  such   clrcum- 
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able  argumenu  have  been  submitted 
eommittee  In  support  of  Senate  bill 
hesitate  to  detain  you  with  repetl- 
it  seems  Imperative  that  I  state, 
possible,  why  the  opinion  In  the 
Tidelands   case   has    precipitated 
unusual  interest  in  our  associa- 
certain    Important   conalderatkms 
think  would  ^l■ttfy  your  approval 
.on  dealgned  to  restore  what  the 
of  this  country  are  wont  to  feel  has 
status  quo  for  a  century  and  a  half. 
the  effect  of  the  Pollard  case  {Pol- 
V.  Uagan.  3  Howard   213)    has 
kbiy  presented  to  your  committee  by 
tn eases.  I  shatl  pretermit  a  dlscua- 
it.  except  to  say  that  it  has  been 
w:  th  approval  by  63  aubaequent  Su- 
:ourt    decisions.    M4    Federal    and 
Cc  urt  decisions,  and  hM  been  con«tst> 
followed  for  100  years  without  a  dlsaent. 
the    PoUard    case   and    subae- 
have  been  considered  as  ample 
for  the  concluaton  that  all  lands 
navigable  waters  and  all  rlghu  therein 
>roperty  of  the  State  In  which  such 
situated   {Mmmek^Bttr  v.  Majsa- 
(139  U.  8.  340).  lawieieiia  v.  MUtit- 
U.  8.  1).  and  The  Abbjf  Dodge  (233 
).) 
I  mitation   of   the  reasoning  of   the 
<«se  to  inland  waters  is  contrary  to 
erpretation   of  the   breadth  of   that 
uppUed  in  subsequent  cases  by  tha 
Court.     As  stated  by  that  Court  In 
T.  MiMiw^ppt  (af>3  U.  8.  1   (63)): 
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'The  maritime  belt  is  that  part  of  the  sea 
which  in  contradistinction  to  the  open  sea  is 
under  the  sway  ot  the  riparian  States,  which 
can  exclusively  rsaerve  the  flahery     •     •     • 

for  their  own  citizens,  whether  fish  or  pearls 
or  amber  or  other  prr.ducts  of  tbe  sea." 

Tbe  history  of  this  rule  as  shown  In  the 
esses  and  text  writers  indicates  that  at  com- 
mon law  It  began  with  the  sovereign's  owner- 
ship of  the  adjoining  sea  and  was  extended 
to  inland  waters  aa  "arms  of  the  sea."  thus 
forming  one  rule  of  ownership  applicable  to 
all  navigable  waters  without  any  dlatlnction 
as  to  whether  Inland  or  seaward  (see  Gould 
on  Waters  (3d  ed  1900);  ITartin  v.  Waddell 
(16  Peters.  367);  Weber  v.  Board  of  Harbor 
Commissioner3  (18  Wall  67).  and  IllinoU 
Central  R  R.  Co.  v.  IllinoU  (146  U.  S.  3«7). 
the  Great  Lakes  case) . 

In  view  of  the  discussions  by  many  early 
writers,  the  references  in  many  early  cases 
and  dccuments.  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  the 
Court  resched  the  conclusion  that  the  origi- 
nal colonies  did  not  own  some  area  seaward 
from  their  shores. 

For  example,  the  1584  Raleigh  Grant  con- 
veyed the  "royalties  •  •  •  aa  well  ma- 
rine as  other  within  the  salde  landes  •  •  • 
or  the  seas  thereunto  adjolnlog." 

The  1611  Virginia  Charter  granted  the  soil, 
minerals,  etc.  "both  •  •  •  upon  the 
main,  and  also  within  said  Islanda  and  seas 
adjotnli^.'' 

Similar  expressions  appear  In  tbe  other 
colunlal  charters  and  patents. 

Tmmadlitely  following  the  formation  of  the 
origtBal  Stites.  many  of  them  commenced 
and  continued  to  enact  legialatlon  exercising 
nghu  of  ownership  and  jurisdiction  in  the 
marginal  ses.  one  example  being  the  i798 
act  of  the  Rhode  Island  General  Assembly 
prohibiting  any  person  fron  keeping  more 
than  two  lobster  poU  "upon  or  within  3 
miles  of  any  of  the  ahoree  of  the  State." 
(See  other  charters  and  other  examples  as 
set  forth  ha  appendix  "B"  to  brief  of  the  State 
of  California  filed  In  the  Supreme  Court.) 

We  feel  that,  there  is  ample  authority  for 
the  proposition  that  the  respective  States 
did  have  ownership  to  some  extent  fti  the 
adjoining  margipal  seas,  and  that  even 
though  the  precise  breadth  of  the  seaward 
area  of  the  States  may  not  have  been  called 
into  question  In  the  early  days,  the  3-mile 
limit  was  more  the  nature  of  an  establish- 
ment as  a  minimum  and  what  had  been  un- 
aettle<'  was  only  the  extent  or  the  breadth  of 
ownership  and  not  the  fact  of  ownership.  As 
stated  by  Mr  Justice  Reed  In  the  dissenting 
oi)lnlon : 

"There  were,  of  course  •  •  •  yarla- 
tlons  in  the  claims  of  the  sovereignty,  juris- 
diction, or  ownership  among  the  nations  of 
the  world.  As  early  as  1793.  Jefferson,  as 
Secretary  of  State,  in  a  communication  to 
the  British  Minister,  said  that  the  terri- 
tcrlal  protection  of  the  United  States  would 
be  extended  three  geographical  miles  and 
added ; 

"Thifl  distance  can  admit  of  no  opposition, 
as  it  U  recognised  by  treaties  between  some 
of  the  powers  with  whom  we  are  connected 
In  coaunerce  and  navigation,  and  is  as  little. 
or  looa,  than  is  claimed  by  any  of  them  on 
their  own  coasts." 

In  concluding  its  opinion,  the  Supreme 
Court  In  the  California  case  said: 

'*We  cannot  and  do  not  asstune  that  Con- 
peaa.  which  has  constitutional  control  over 
Oofvnment  property.  wUl  execute  Ita  powers 
tn  audi  way  as  to  (ring  about  Injuatleea  to 
Statea.  their  subdi  visions,  or  persons  acting 
pursuant  to  their  permission." 

At  the  Cleveland  meeting  of  the  American 
Bar  AsaodaUon  to  supportthg  the  resolution 
on  this  subject.  I  reaarfcad  that  rather  than 
Upaet  the  entire  field  of  jurisprudence  to  ac- 
compliah  Its  rather  limited  primary  objec- 
Uve.  perhaps  It  would  have  been  better  for 


the  Oovemment  to  proceed  directly  against 
California's  oil  imder  another  precedent 
wblcb  was  not  cited  by  the  Government.  I 
refer  to  tbe  caae  of  Ahab  acalaat  Naboth— 
First  Kltiga.  chapter  31— wtoeretn  it  is  shown 
that  Naboth  had  a  very  fine  vineyard  hard 
by  the  palace  of  King  Ahab.  and  that  Ahab 
desired  and  coveted  Naboth's  vineyard.  The 
case  is  not  on  all  fours  with  the  Calif ort. la 
case.  A  point  of  dillar«iea  U  that  befc4-e 
Ahab  had  Naboth  killed  so  as  to  create  an 
escheat  of  Utle  to  the  King,  he  first  oOeied 
to  buy  the  property  from  Naboth. 

The  American  Bar  Association  believea  ttnn 
Congress  should  enact  such  legialatlon  for 
many  reasons,  among  which  the  following 
are  Included: 

(1)  The  Supreme  Court  In  this  caae  ho  ds 
that  California  does  not  own  the  aeawtj'd 
areas  within  its  boundaries,  contrary  to  prin- 
ciples established  in  a  long  line  of  prior 
decisions  by  the  Court.  This  ruling  will  no 
doubt  be  sppUed  to  other  States.  An  act 
of  Congress  removing  the  effect  of  the  deci- 
sion is  necessary  to  confirm  and  establ:sh 
State  ownership,  which  has  been  thought  to 
exist  since  the  days  of  the  Colonies.  Under 
the  authority  of  the  case  Itself.  Congress  has 
the  power  to  uke  such  action. 

(3)  The  case  holda  that  the  United  Sta.es 
has  paramount  rlghu  and  authority  in  euch 
seaward  areas,  including  dominion  over  Its 
resources.  This  is  a  new  concept,  a  Fede.-al 
power  superior  m  title;  it  gives  without  own- 
ership, the  right  to  appropriate  reaour(!es 
•  without  compensation. 

(3)  While  the  Government  In  this  cftse 
did  not  assert  rights  In  inland  waters  tuch 
as  bays,  lakes,  and  Inlet^.  neither  the  cpln- 
ton  nor  tbe  decree  entered  in  the  caae  cie- 
nnes  inland  waters  with  the  result  that  in 
many  cases  it  wotild  be  impossible  to  deu*- 
mlne  where  a  State  owner&hip  ends  and  Fed- 
eral paramount  rights  begin. 

(4)  While  the  Government  made  no  cla  m 
in  the  California  case  to  Inland  waters,  the 
opinion  of  the  Court  refers  to  Stste  ownrr- 
shlp  thereof  as  a  qualllied  ownership,  'hui 
caating  doubt  upon  the  UUe  of  the  States 
to  such  waterways  and  the  soil  and  resources 
thereunder.  Federal  legislation  is  needed  to 
quiet  State  ownership  of  Inland  waters  ca 
against  Federal  claims. 

(5»  By  reason  of  the  theory  of  the  oplmoB 
that  the  Federal  Government  has  the  "para- 
mount right"  to  the  resources  in  the  op?n 
sea  within  the  limits  of  the  littoral  Sutes 
because  It  may  nee**  these  resources  for  na- 
tional defense  or  to  conduct  foreign  rela- 
tions. Sute  ownership  of  Inland  waters  and 
public  lands  and  private  ownership  of  up- 
land areas  and  their  resources  may  be  qvics- 
tloned  later.  If  need  can  determine  para- 
mount rlghu  in  the  first  case.  It  U  an  easy 
second  step  for  the  courts  to  hold  that  need 
can  determine  ownership  in  the  latter  casea. 

(6)  The  new  concept  that  the  Fedeial 
Government  has  the  paramount  right  to 
take  property  without  compensation  because 
It  may  need  that  property  In  dlscharglig 
lU  duty  to  defend  the  country  and  conduct 
lU  foreign  relations,  can  have  no  loghal 
end  except  that  the  Federal  Government 
may  take  over  all  property,  public  and  p:1- 
vate.  to  the  United  States  when  some  pub;lc 
oOcial  such  as  the  Secretary  of  National  De- 
fense, for  example,  may  say  that  the  Gcv- 
emment  needs  this  property  in  carrying  cut 
these  duties.  Under  thlz  theory,  the  Federal 
Government  co«ld  natlonallae  all  of  the  c<«l 
mines,  the  coal  deposlU.  aU  of  the  Irjn 
mines,  and  mine  ore  deposits.  aU  oU  and  fas 
fields  and  all  other  prospective  oU  and  fas 
producing  areas,  and  indeed  all  of  the  natui  al 
resources  of  the  country,  without  payiag 
the  owners  therefor.  whoUy  in  disregard  of 
the  fifth  amendment. 

(7)  The  basic  phUgaophy  underlying  the 
majority  opinion  In  the  California  '•m  is 
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the  inherent  sovereignty  doctrine,  hereto- 
fore applied  to  external  affairs,  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government  has  inherent  sovereign  pow- 
ers aa  a  nation,  not  dependent  upon  an  ex- 
press or  Implied  grant  in  the  Constitution. 
This  Is  the  first  case  In  which  such  doc- 
trine has  been  applied  to  purely  Internal 
affairs  and  to  relative  rights  and  powers  of 
the  Nation  and  of  the  States  over  lands  with- 
in their  borders.  So  Applied,  the  rule  is  at 
variance  with  the  historic  background  and 
the  political  philosophy  upon  which  the 
Federal  Government  was  founded  and  with 
the  express  provisions  of  the  tenth  amend- 
ment. The  Inherent  sovereignty  doctrine 
lays  the  foundation  for  converting  the  Fed- 
eral Government  Into  a  super-state,  not  de- 
pendent for  lu  powers  uix)n  the  Constitu- 
tion, and  therefore  not  subject  to  the  checks 
and  balances  contained  in  that  document. 

The  Constitution,  article  I,  section  7,  para- 
graph 17,  specifies  the  land  within  the  several 
States  over  which  the  Federal  Government 
may  exercise  authority:  "such  district  (not 
exceeding  10  miles  square)  as  may.  by  cession 
of  particular  States  and  the  acceptance  by 
Congress,  become  the  seat  of  Government  of 
the  United  States,  and  •  •  •  over  all 
places  purchased  by  the  consent  of  the  legis- 
lature of  the  State  In  which  the  same  shall 
be.  for  the  erection  of  forts,  magazines,  ar- 
senals, dock-yards  and  other  needful  build- 
ings." 

The  exercise  of  exclusive  Federal  authority 
In  these  seaward  areas,  hls.orically  and  le- 
gally theretofore  recognized  as  within  the 
boundaries  of  the  several  States,  runs  counter 
to  the  whole  theory  of  the  union  of  the 
sovereign  States.  Ownership  by  the  States 
of  these  seaward  areas,  heretofore  recog- 
nized, has  never  Interfered  with  the  para- 
mount rights  of  the  Federal  Government: 
and  such  ownership  If  now  conflmied  and 
established  In  the  States,  would  not  Inter- 
fere with  such  paramount  rlghu  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government. 

(8)  In  Us  opinion,  the  Supreme  Court  said: 

"That  the  political  agencies  of  this  Nation 
both  claim  and  exercise  broad  dominion  and 
control  over  our  3-mlle  marginal  belt  Is  now 
a  settled  fact  •  •  •  and  this  assertion  of 
National  dominion  over  tbe  3-mile  l>elt  is 
binding  upon  this  court." 

This  presents  a  new  concept  of  constitu- 
tional powers,  or  rather  the  lack  of  power  of 
the  Supreme  Court.  The  Court,  by  taking 
Jurisdiction  In  this  case,  assumed  that  it 
had  the  power  to  settle  f  dispute  between  the 
Federal  Government  and  a  State  as  to  the 
ownership  of  property  within  a  State.  It 
then  denies  that  power  by  lU  statement 
that  the  assertion  of  national  dominion  by 
the  Executive  Department  of  the  Federal 
Government  Is  binding  on  the  Supreme 
Court.  If  this  be  true,  there  Is  no  forum  to 
which  a  State  or  Individual  can  resort  for  pro- 
tection against  the  assertion  of  titles  or 
rights  In  property  by  the  executive  depart- 
ment of  the  Federal  Government.  While  this 
statement  was  applied  to  the  3-mlle  belt,  ad- 
mittedly that  area  was  within  the  boundaries 
of  the  State  of  California  and  the  doctrine 
would  have  equal  application  anywhere  with- 
in the  boundaries  of  California  and  hence 
within  the  boundaries  of  any  State. 

Fortunately,  If  the  Congress  should  feel  In 
good  conscience  that  this  legislation  should 
be  passed,  it  may  proceed  with  the  unusual 
assurance  that  the  constitutionality  of  lU  act 
has  already  been  forecast  by  the  Supreme 
Court  in  the  California  Tidelands  case. 

The  American  Bar  Association,  lU  presi- 
dent, and  lU  representative  are  grateful  to 
you  for  the  privilege  you  have  made  available 
to  us  and  for  your  patient  attention.  We  feel 
that  In  the  forum  of  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  our  case  la  in  good  hands. 
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or 

HON.  A.  L.  MILLER 

OF  NEBRASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  9,  1948 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Nebraska.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, this  morning  I  had  the  privilege  of 
taking  part  in  a  national  hook-up  broad- 
cast concerning  General  MacArthur's 
announcement,  from  Tokyo,  that  he 
would  accept  the  nomination  for  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  if  called  by 
the  American  people.  His  complete 
statement  follows: 

I  have  been  informed  that  petitions  have 
been  filed  at  Madison  and  signed  by  many  of 
my  fellow  citizens  of  Wisconsin,  presenting 
my  name  to  the  electorate  for  consideration 
at  the  primary.  April  6. 

I  am  deeply  grateful  for  this  spontaneous 
display  of  friendly  confidence.  No  man  could 
fall  to  be  profoundly  stirred  by  such  a  public 
movement  in  this  hour  of  momentous  im- 
port— national,  International,  temporal,  and 
spiritual. 

While  It  seems  unnecessary  for  me  to  repeat 
I  do  not  actively  seek  or  covet  any  office  and 
have  no  plans  for  leaving  my  post  In  Japan, 
I  can  say,  and  with  due  humility,  that  I 
would  be  recreant  to  all  my  concepts  of  good 
citizenship  were  I  to  shrink,  because  of 
hazards  and  responsibilities  Involved,  from 
accepting  any  public  duty  to  which  I  might 
be  called  by  the  American  people. 

I  was  asked.on  this  broadcast,  first  the 
question,  "How  do  I  know  that  General 
MacArthur  is  a  Republican  or  a  Demo- 
crat?" I  replied  that  he  is  definitely  a 
Republican  and  cited  the  letter  he  wrote 
to  the  Young  Republicans  on  December 
22, 1947,  and  which  they  released  in  their 
recent  drive  to  enlist  the  university 
students  in  the  Republican  Party.  A  part 
of  General  MacArthur's  letter  reads  as 
follows : 

The  Republican  Party  is  peculiarly  well 
fitted  vigorously  to  espouse  this  laudable  pur- 
pose to  further  arouse  in  the  youthful  mind 
the  all-important  concept  of  public  respon- 
sibility, for  the  Republican  Party  has  never 
deviated  from  the  proposition  that  all 
political  power  resides  In  the  peo^e.  It  has 
never  failed  In  its  staunch  advocacy  for  the 
maximum  of  personal  freedom  and  Individual 
responsibility,  and  has  tenaciously  held  as  a 
principle  Inviolate — equality  of  opportunity. 

This  statement  to  the  Young  Repub- 
licans and  his  statement  from  Tokyo 
indicating  he  would  accept  "any  public 
duty  to  which  he  might  be  called  by  the 
American  people,"  should  dispel  all  doubt 
as  to  his  party  afiflliationj. 

A  second  question  was  asked.  "What 
prompted  General  MacArthur  to  make 
his  announcement  at  this  time?"  I  re- 
plied in  substance  that  he  has  been  urged 
by  his  many  friends  in  this  country  to 
make  a  definite  statement  as  to  his  avail- 
ability. The  Wisconsin  and  the  Ne- 
braska primaries  on  April  6  and  13.  re- 
spectively, were  also  a  further  reason  for 
making  his  announcement.  I  am  also 
convinced  that  the  danger  of  impending 
war  and  the  difficulties  with  Russia  had 
much  to  do  with  his  statement.  Gen- 
eral MacArthur  has  been  the  only  man 
who  knows  how  to  deal  with  Russia.    He 


did  not  permit  them  to  dominate  the 
situation  in  Japan. 

There  may  be  many  people  who  do  not 
like  a  military  man  for  President,  but 
with  the  darkening  clouds  of  war  upoa 
our  hoiizon,  they  well  know  that  Gen- 
eral MacArthur  would  not  deviate  from 
his  principles  that  communism  has  no 
place  In  our  Government. 

I  was  further  asked.  "Would  the  people 
accept  a  military  man  as  President  of  the 
United  States?"  I  replied,  that  of  the 
32  Presidents,  13  had  military  careers; 
9  attained  the  rank  of  general.  They 
were  as  follows:  George  Washington, 
James  Monroe.  Andrew  Jackson.  William 
Henry  Harrison,  Zachary  Taylor,  Frank- 
lin Pierce,  Ulysses  S.  Grant,  Rutherford 
B.  Hayes,  James  A.  Garfield,  and  Benja- 
min Harrison.  William  McKinley  was  a 
major.  Theodore  Roosevelt  a  colonel,  and 
the  present  occupant  of  the  White  House 
is  a  major  In  the  Reserve  Corps.  I  fur- 
ther stated  that  I  thought  it  was  unsound 
to  support  a  man  for  President  just  be- 
cause he  is  a  military  figure,  but  that  it 
would  be  more  unsound  to  oppose  some- 
one, who  is  in  every  way  qualified,  be- 
cause he  shows  great  military  leadership. 

General  MacArthur  served  in  two 
world  wars.  In  the  First  World  War,  he 
received  13  decorations  for  gallantry  un- 
der fire.  TTiere  were  seven  citations  for 
valor.  He  was  the  youngest  Chief  of 
Staff  of  the  United  States  Army.  He 
commanded  the  famous  Rainbow  Divi- 
sion and  received  the  Distinguished 
Service  Cross  for  extraordinary  heroism 
against  a  determined  enemy.  He  served 
two  terms  as  Chief  of  Staff,  under  two 
different  Presidents.  His  past  experi- 
ence in  Washington  has  given  him 
knowledge  and  insight  into  all  types  of 
foreign  diplomatic  affairs. 

The  moderator  further  a.sked  me, 
"Why  do  you  think  General  MacArthur 
would  be  a  pood  President  of  this  coun- 
try?" I  quoted  Senator  Vandenbero, 
who  wrote  an  article  in  Collier's  maga- 
zine on  February  12,  1944,  entitled  "Why 
I  Am  for  MacArthur  for  President,** 
when  he  fcaid: 

I  know  that  MacArthur  is  the  embodiment 
of  loyalty  to  our  American  destinies  at  any 
cost.  The  proof  stands  on  the  records.  I 
know  that  he  Is  as  devoid  of  political  entan- 
glements as  he  was  of  reinforcements  at 
Bataan.  I  know  that  he  would  come  to  the 
White  House  with  no  thought  or  purpose 
except  to  serve  America  at  home  and  abroad 
in  the  climax  of  his  devoted  career.  Any 
racketeers  of  any  sort  would  last  about 
1  minute  In  his  presence.  I  know  that  he 
has  never  shirked  a  tough  Job  In  his  life  or 
compromised  with  It.  He  is  granite  in  the 
face  of  duty.  I  know  that  his  training  and 
experience  produce  an  integrity  of  chtJacter 
which  will  persist  in  any  assignment  he  ac- 
cepts. I  would  like  to  vote  for  in'-egrlty  of 
character.  It  means  more  to  me  than  a 
thousand  campaign  promises.  Isn't  tltat 
what  America  needs?  He  has  the  know-hew 
because  he  has  dealt  with  government  all  his 
life.  More  than  any  other  Presidential  pos- 
sibility he  would  be  elected  as  a  great  unify- 
ing American,  who  would  win  his  country's 
unified  support  by  deserving  It.  Although 
MacArthtir  has  been  a  soldier  all  his  life.  I 
never  knew  a  man  in  whom  spiritual  values 
are  more  predominant.  He  is  definitely 
more  than  a  soldier.  This  is  important  be- 
cause the  family  hearthstone  means  more 
to  us  in  our  Ideology  than  battlefields,  and 
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taaaltety  mart  to  him.  He  onr« 
reunion  of  hU  Rainbow  DlvUloa, 
iMervc*  peace  as  much  as  a  «>1- 
ve  m\»t  pay  the  greatest  penalty 
Further  quoting  Senator  V^nosif- 
repeat  that  sptrltual  Talues  rule 
This  blaaMOM  In  every  speech  he 
made  and  tn  every  statement  he 
I  recall  his  thrilling,  sanctified 
from  the  hard-pressed  Phillip- 
he  little  church  tn  Arkansas  where 
as  a  boy.  The  meaage  sent 
mcmlng — a  mes-  • 
that  w  need  Ood 
1  ttla  tttaalc  stninle.  and 
for  Bis  aid.  I  have  lasting 
and  assurance  In  this  simple 
reliance  upon  divine  grace,  rhat 
of  a  President  I  want.  Ui  Editor. 
General  UacArthur  has  what  it 
measure.  He  has  maturity  and 
ence.  If  nominated  be  w-ll  be 
tf  elected  he  will  bring  a  great  mind, 
a  great  capacity,  and  a  great 
to  the  proud  leadership  of  a  great 


uttered 
meaiage 


co:  iflnned 
bel  «guer«l 
loq<  lently 


full 


magnetic  personality — a  bom 
<i|  men.  He  has  vlaion,  courage, 
rrstands  human  nature.  He  is 
by  tradilion,  ability,  character,  and  ex- 
perience qualified  to  be  President.  He 
is  an  01  tstanding  flgtire  in  public  life. 
He  is  a  statesman  and  a  diplomat.  He 
lifts  the  ( ourage  of  his  convictions. 

The  General  states  he  wants  to  be  a 
candidat  e  of  the  people.  I  am  receiving 
hundred!  of  letters  indicating  that  the 
General  would  be  Just  such  a  candidate. 
His  supiiort  will  come  from  the  prass 
roots  aiid  not  from  political  leaders. 
It  la  my  opinion  that  his  annotmcement 
of  availt  bility  will  give  the  green  light. 
which  w  11  be  a  signal  for  the  formation 
of  thousa  nds  of  MacArthtir-for-President 
Clubs. 

We  cannot  overlook  the  fact  that  all 
indications  point  to  a  deadlock  between 
Taft  ard  Dewey  at  the  convention. 
The  peoi  ►le  will  turn  to  this  great  Amer- 
ican. General  MacArthiu-.  He  is  the 
one  man  that  the  democratic  South  can 
support  and  not  lose  force.  They  want 
to  abelv<  the  politicians,  while  it  is  yet 
-Wittiln  tl  lelr  power  to  do  so.  They  want 
a  man  who  has  the  moral  courage  of 
nonpartian  leadership;  a  man  of  ster- 
ling dip  lomatic  qualities,  firm  in  his 
democracy,  strong  in  Christian 
with  a  mind  that  grasps  and 


belief  in 
stability, 


IN  THl 


holds  flri  Illy  the  solutions  cf  our  economic 
problems ;  who  shows  the  strength  and 
ability  of  unselfish  leadership  in  domestic 
problem'  and  world  affairs,  and  whose 
words  o'  wisdom  will  give  hope  and 
security  to  every  American.  This  man 
is  Dougl;«  Mac  Arthur — not  a  politician. 
He  has  n  sponded  to  the  call  of  the  people. 
The  pe<ple  will  respond  to  General 
Mac  Arthur. 


Clarence  Haac^ck 


EmENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

H0N.  ARTHUR  G.  KLEIN 


Mr 


or  Kxw  Toax 
HODSB  OP  REPRESENT ATIVES 

Londay.  March  8.  1948 
■BIN.    Mr.  Speaker,  when  I  first 


came  to  iJongress  Clarence  Hancock  was 
an  urbare  veteran  of  many  a  campaign; 


but  even  so  he  always  had  time  for  a 
word  and  a  quip. 

Clarence  Hancock  had  a  rare  capacity 
of  self-Integration,  an  acceptance  of  the 
world  as  he  found  it  without  undue  pas- 
sion; yet  he  was  a  just  and  kind  man. 
not  blind  or  resigned  to  the  Injustices 
plain  to  be  seen,  but  persuaded  rather 
of  the  ultimate  Improvement  of  man 
without  scolding  from  him. 

Clarence  Hancock's  capacity  for  self- 
abnegation  was  proved  by  his  withdrawal 
from  public  life  at  the  height  of  his 
popularity  and  seniority  without  bitter- 
ness or  qualms.  His  memory  will  be 
treasured  by  all  who  knev  lUm.  and  his 
influence  will  endure  eicn  dfter  the 
memory  of  his  personal  appearance  has 
dimmed  and  faded. 


Korean  Electioa 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  WALTER  H.  JUDD 

or    MINNCSOTA 

IN  THE  HODSB  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  9,  1948 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Racoso.  I 
include  the  following  editorial  from  the 
Washington  News: 

KEEPING   THS   KOVZAIf    RZCOaS   CI.EAI 

The  calling  of  Korean  elections  for  May  9 
is  a  victory  for  American  policy  and  an 
assertion  of  United  Nations  authority.  But. 
because  of  Soviet  imperialism,  self-govern- 
ment Is  not  In  sight  for  all  of  that  unliappy 
land. 

Because  Russia  refines  to  permit  a 
UN-eupenrlsed  election  In  her  occupation 
zone  of  north  Korea,  a  mtnority  of  the 
Little  Assembly  questions  the  wisdom  of 
going  atiead  with  the  polling  plan.  The  rote 
was  31  to  2,  with  11  abstaining — and  the 
Soviet  6  boycotting.  In  our  judgment,  the 
UN  could  not  have  revoked  Its  election  order 
without  branding  Itself  a  puppet  of  Red 
dictation  and  setting  a  precedent  for  future 
Impotence. 

Of  course,  mtnority  fears  that  the  election 
will  proloi\g  the  present  division  of  Korea 
are  Justified.  But  there  Is  no  way  to  prevent 
that,  short  of  war  to  oust  the  Russians  from 
north  Korea  or  withdrawal  of  American  and 
UN  authority  from  south  Korea  to  permit 
unification  of  the  entire  country  under  a 
Red  police  state. 

The  practical  question  Is  whether  20.000,- 
000  people  in  the  south  should  be  denied 
self-government  because  10.000.000  fellow 
countrymen  In  the  north  are  unfortunate 
enough  to  be  enslaved  by  a  foreign  powv. 
The  answer  is  too  obvious  for  serious  debate. 

If  the  United  States  had  any  imperialistic 
itch  or  desire  for  Indeflnlte  military  occupa- 
tion there,  as  charged  by  the  Red  propa- 
gandists. It  would  not  hsve  turned  over  to 
the  UN  the  responsibility  for  Korean  free- 
dom. If  It  wanted  to  exerciae  Improper  In- 
fluence. It  would  not  have  Inalcted  an  free 
secret-ballot  ftiil-suflrage  elections  under  UN 
supervision.  Finally,  if  it  wished  to  fu-olong 
division  of  the  country  or  to  penalize  resi- 
dents of  the  Soviet  zone.  It  would  not  have 
insisted  that  one-third  of  the  National  As- 
sembly teats  be  reserved  for  north  Koreana 
untU  they  are  ttt9  to  elect  representattvw. 

Waahtngton  has  mxKh  to  answer  for  In 
Korea,  particularly  for  the  bltmder  of  in- 
viting Red  dictatorslUp  to  share  temporary 
occupation  responsibility  In  the  first  place. 
But  Americans  may  be  proud  of  the  continu- 


ing aCorts  d  their  Ooi^mment  to  win  tnda- 
pcndtnee  and  self-fovemment  for  Korc* 
throogh  the  UN. 

The  greater  ttie  threat  of  a  Soviet-provoked 
war  In  the  Par  East,  the  more  important  It 
la  for  the  United  Stotes  to  keep  the  record 
clear  on  the  Bed  source  of  aggieeiioit  in 
strategic 


Skould   Uaite^  States  Sapport  Partition 
of  Palestine? 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  EMANUEL  CELLER 

or  Niw  Toax 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRSSXNTATIVM 

Tttesday.  March  9.  1948 

Mr.  CELLMR.    Mr  Speaker.  I  herewith 

Insert  In  the  Record  my  remarks  on  the 
question  of  should  the  United  States 
support  partition?  This  question  was 
^Bsc\i5sed  by  Representative  Lawuekce 
SiCTB  and  myself  over  Columbia  net- 
work on  Monday.  March  8.  The  nega- 
tive view  was  taken  by  Representative 
Smtth  and  the  af&rmative  by  myself. 

I  have  listened  with  a  good  deal  of  in- 
credulity to  my  dear  colleague.  Repraaenta- 
ttve  SisrrH.  in  bis  recitation  of  fabica  about 
the  Palestine  issue. 

Thirty- three  natkau  at  the  General  As- 
sembly last  fall  weighed  all  the  facu.  cut 
through  the  p— kw  and  prejudices,  and. 
yes.  fables,  and  daddad  that  the  only  prac- 
tical, workable  solution  for  Palestine  and  its 
conflicting  interests  was  partition. 

It  would  be  lnteresUn>;  to  review  briefly  the 
stories  that  have  gone  the  rounds  about 
United  States  security  In  relation  to  the 
Middle  East.  For  many  years,  it  was  said 
we  must  not  disturb  the  Arab  temper  because 
If  we  do.  the  Arabs  will  fall  Into  the  arms  of 
Russia.  It  was  not  considered  cricket  to 
point  out  that  the  feudal  society  of  the  Arab 
world  was  such  that  It  meant  the  erastire 
of  the  Arab  pashas,  emirs,  and  chieftans  were 
the  Arab  world  to  turn  to  Russia.  That  myth 
waa  exploded  when  Ruaala  Joined  tive  United 
Statee  in  voting  for  partlUon.  There  were 
no  Buaalan  arms  for  the  Arabs  to  fall  into. 

FoUowtng  partition,  another  myth  went  the 
rounds.  This  thne.  the  version  was  tiiat  a 
Jewish  state  would  turn  to  Russia.  Nobody 
said  why  that  must  be.  It  was  recited  aa  a 
fact,  not  as  the  baseless  assumption  Tou 
could  not  wither  that  a&sumption  by  point- 
ing out  that  the  Jewish  economy,  based  on 
intensive  cultivation  of  the  soil,  by  develop- 
ment of  Industry,  peopled  In  large  percentage 
by  those  who  had  stiflered  from  the  totali- 
tarianism of  their  native  lands,  had  no  room 
for  Communist  Ideology.  The  percentage 
of  Communists  In  Palestine  in  proportion  to 
its  population  Is  certainly  no  greater  than 
Communists  in  the  United  States.  Palestine 
is  the  scene  of  a  growing,  expanding  economy 
where  the  seeds  of  communism  can  hardly 
find  noinishlng  soil  It  should  not  be  difficult 
to  keep  In  mtnd  that  the  largest  percentage  of 
DPs  now  seeking  entry  Into  Palestine  are 
thoee  who  refuse  to  return  to  Russian  domi- 
nated countries  like  Poland.  Rumania,  and 
Hungary. 

That  story  subsided,  but  another  has  arisen 
to  Uke  tte  plaoe.  as  my  colleague  points  out. 
If,  the  itory  goes,  an  InteraaUonal  police 
force  Is  sent  to  Palestine  to  implement  par- 
tition, then  Russia  will  have  her  forces  In 
the  Middle  Bast,  and  nothing  and  nobody 
thereafter  wUl  be  able  to  dislodge  them. 
This  too  is  recited  as  a  fact.  The  compoai- 
tlon  of  such  an  international  police  force 
has  not  as  yet  even  taken  form.    It   may 
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be  manned  by  small  nations.  Or.  Its  com- 
plexion may  be  such,  if  formed,  as  to  have 
arms  from  some  countries  and  personnel 
from  others,  so  as  not  to  up.set  any  military 
balance.  In  any  event  it  will  be  a  multi- 
controlled  force  and  certainly  not  dominated 
by  any  one  power.  If  permitted,  thotisands 
of  young  Jews,  the  world  over,  would  go  to 
Palestine  to  fight.  On  the  other  hand,  let  us 
consider  the  posibllity  of  the  complete  retreat 
from  enforcement  of  the  Palestine  partition 
plan.  The  Arab  Insurrections  will  continue, 
encouraged  by  the  negative  UN  approach. 
The  Jews  of  Palestine,  already  forced  Into 
two  compromises,  will  most  definitely  not 
accept  a  third.  The  bloodshed  and  chaos  will 
continue.  We  must  face  the  possibility  of 
Russia,  in  that  event,  sending  in  troops  on 
the  pretext  of  keeplnj:  the  peace  since  UN 
would  not  act.  the  United  States  would  not 
act.  and  Britain  has  withdrawn.  That  would 
be  a  pretty  kettle  of  fish  with  Russian  troops 
under  her  own  authority  and  without  Inter- 
national control  to  supervise  movements  and 
maneuvers  right  In  the  heart  of  the  whole 
strategic  area  of  the  Middle  East.  Does  my 
colleague  prefer  that  alternative? 

Please  let  me  assure  my  listeners  that  my 
colleague  and  other  opponents  of  partition 
do  not  have  a  r&onopoly  on  concern  'or 
United  States  security.  Are  we  really  con- 
cerned about  oil?  Nonsense.  The  State  De- 
partment well  knows  that  King  Ibn  Saud  la 
not  revoking  his  oil  concessions.  He  stated 
so.  In  all  the  disturbances,  not  one  threat 
or  suggestion  of  a  threat  has  come  from 
Ibn  Saud  to  cancel  these  concessions  (which. 
Incidentally  have  brought  undreamed  of 
profits  to  the  Arabian- American  Oil  Co.). 
He  knows,  as  we  do.  the  potency  of  the 
American  dollar.  And  only  the  American 
dollar  can  satisfy  him.  Not  British  pounds 
and  not  Russian  rubles.  Ibn  Saud  is  not 
going  to  give  up  the  airports  and  the  rall- 
Unes  that  United  States  has  built  for  him 
in  his  kingdom  nor  the  revenvie  which  these 
conces.slons  bring  him. 

Actually,  In  time  of  war.  the  oil  would 
serve  little  purpose,  since  safeguarding  Its 
transportation  from  that  distant  point  would 
prove  a  wasteful,  futile  maneuver,  devouring 
manpower,  money,  and  military  equipment 
which  could  be  put  to  better  use.  In  fact, 
my  colleague,  Representative  SMrrn,  In  dls- 
ctisslng  this  very  Issue  on  the  floor  ol  the 
House  on  January  22  of  this  year  quoted 
from  an  editorial  In  the  Washington  Star 
which  stated:  "There  is  still  a  lot  of  oil 
underground  In  this  country,  but  military 
authorities  are  loath  to  lean  completely  on 
this  natural  supply.  Therefore  there  is  in- 
creasing Interest  In  the  development  of  a 
synthetic  oil  Industry  that  will  guarantee 
enough  oil  for  military  purposes  in  any  emer- 
gency. Mr.  Forrestal  stressed  the  importance 
of  building  up  such  an  auxiliary  source,  so 
that  this  country  would  be  wholly  Inde- 
pendent of  any  foreign  supply  for  the  fuel." 

In  their  concern  for  national  security,  the 
opijonents  of  partition  overlook  one  basic 
fact  and  that  Is  that  the  one  stabilizing  and 
dependable  factor  that  can  exist  in  the 
Middle  East  is  a  Jewish  state  which  with  Its 
s'-ience  and  agriculture  and  industrialization 
can  serve  the  United  States  best  in  that 
area  if  the  need  ever  arises.  In  World  War  II, 
this  Is  actually  what  did  happen.  The  Jews 
of  Palestine  fought  with  the  Allies,  supplied 
the  Levant  command  with  materiel  vitally 
needed  and  helped  turn  the  tide  against  the 
Axis  in  this  crucial  area.  The  record  of  the 
Arabs,  on  the  other  hand,  is  one  of  revolt, 
apathy,  pro-Axis  sympathy  and  propaganda, 
not  to  mention  the  ugly  word  of  blackmail, 
and  the  machinations  of  the  ex-Grand  Mufti 
who  organized  the  Arab  brigade  to  fight 
American  troops. 

My  good  friend.  Representative  Smith  from 
Wisconsin  says  there  should  be  reconsidera- 
tion of  the  whole  subject  with  reference  to 
the  International  Court  at  the  Hague.     Of 


course,  there  have  been  considerations  and 
reconsiderations  and  negotiations  and  rene- 
gotiations ad  nauseum.  At  best,  he  would 
further  muddy  the  waters  or  have  the  UN  in- 
dulge in  further  dodging  and  stalling  the 
issue.  He  says  there  Is  war  In  the  Holy  Lend. 
I  agree.  I  ask  that  he  tell  that  to  Warren 
Austin.  Certainly  war  Is  such  a  denial  of 
peace  as  to  recommend  linplementatlon  of 
the  partition  decision  by  tforce  by  the  UN. 
But  my  colleague  Is  worried  about  protocol 
and  the  break-down  of  the  UN.  Too  much 
Insistance  upon  formalities  may  result  In  the 
failure  to  act  decisively  and  thus  scuttle  the 
UN.  The  failure  of  partition  would  mean 
that  we  are  to  have  no  faith  In  the  plighted 
word. 

The  fault  does  not  He  with  the  partition 
plan.  Had  the  United  Nations,  collectively 
and  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain. 
Individually,  and  as  member  nations,  given 
concrete  evidence  of  their  sincere  determina- 
tion to  support  partition,  the  bloodshed  and 
chaos  In  Palestine  would  have  been  avoided. 
That  sincerity  and  determination  have  yet 
to  make  themselves  evident.  When  and  If 
they  do,  stability  and  peace  can  and  will  re- 
turn to  the  Middle  East. 


Economic  Sanctions 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  LANE 

or  MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  9,  1948 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks.  I  Include  the  fol- 
lowing letter  which  appeared  in  the  Bos- 
ton Post,  Boston,  Mass.,  on  March  5, 
1948.  by  Mr.  Thomas  Dorgan.  clerk,  su- 
perior court,  civil  business,  Suffolk  Coun- 
ty, Boston,  Ma^s.: 

ECONOMIC  -SANCTIONS 

To  the  ES)rroE  or  thi  Post: 

Sib:  I  am  sending  a  copy  of  your  splendid 
editorial  Economic  Sanctions  to  Washington 
so  that  It  will  get  into  the  Congressional 
Record. 

It  Is  no  wonder  the  rank  and  file  of  the 
American  people  are  confused,  and  getting 
"fed  up."  "The  United  States  armed  Japan 
for  the  eventual  attack  on  Pearl  Harbor"  was 
well  said. 

You  cannot  get  friendly  with  a  system  that 
Is  out  to  conquer  the  world.  We  all  know 
now  that  there  Is  a  tournament  of  Insincerity 
by  the  agents  of  the  Kremlin.  The  great  St. 
Augustine,  one  of  the  most  influential  phil- 
osophers who  ever  lived,  explains  in  his  little 
masterpiece  The  Confessions  that  the  turn- 
ing point  in  his  intellectual  career  was  when 
he  first  began  to  disengage  the  reality  of 
things  from  the  trickery  of  words.  How  the 
rank  and  file  of  the  American  people  got 
fooled  by  the  trickery  of  words!  Remem- 
ber the  way  the  Atlantic  Charter  and  the 
Four  Freedoms  were  glamorized  to  the  world, 
that  another  garden  of  Eden  was  in  the  mak- 
ing? What  has  happened  to  the  two  docu- 
ments— they  were  Just  simply  words. 

I  was  severely  criticized  by  some  of  the 
great  Intellectuals  when  In  1935  I  Introduced 
In  the  Massachusetts  Legis:ature  the  Hitler 
resolution,  condemning  him  for  his  brutal 
acts  against  mankind. 

I  was  also  criticized  when  I  filed  the  teach- 
ers oath  law  of  1935,  to  stop  the  flow  of  com- 
munism Into  our  schools  and  colleges.  Now. 
It  Is  catching  up  with  us.  Hitler  was  a  piker 
In  comparison  to  Stalin.  Hitler  notified 
when  he  was  going  to  take  over,  but  Stalin 
Just  creeps  upon  them,  with  his  famous  Rus- 
sian "T"  formation. 


You  cannot  get  friendly  with  a  criminal  or 
with  a  totalitarian  system  that  Is  out  to 
conquer  the  world  by  force  and  violence. 

I  have  stated  time  and  time  again— ^om- 
Aunlsm  Is  the  greatest  "con  game"  the  world 
has  ever  known.  As  you  well  stated  In  your 
constructive  editorial,  economic  sanctions 
is  the  weapon. 

Thomas  Dobgan. 
Clerk,  Suffolk  Superior  Civil  Court. 


Poem  by  Horace  C.  Carlisle 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LAURIE  C.  BATTLE 

or   ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  9,  1948 

Mr.  BATTLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  here  at 
the  Nation's  Capitol  we  have  a  lovable 
Alabamian  who  is  a  well-known  poet. 
His  poems  speak  for  themselves.  Under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  include  In 
the  Record  a  poem  written  by  our  Hor- 
ace C.  Carlisle  and  a  letter  written  by 
Mr.  A.  C.  Phelps  to  this  gentleman. 

THE  QUACK  POLITICIAN'S  STTPBEMX  OPPORTtWrrT 

The  quack  politician's  supreme  opportunity 

Comes  when  the  whole  country's  perplexed 
With  chaos,  bewilderment,  strife,  and  dis- 
unity— 

When  every  man's  asking,  "What's  next?" 
He  feels  less  concern  for  his  Nation's  futurity. 

Endangered  by  Nation-wide  crime. 
Than  for  his  own  covetous  present  security. 

In  this  base,  atomic-bomb  time. 
The  quack  politician  sees  no  Impropriety 

In  charging  the  statesman,  whose  place 
He's  seeking,  with  all  the  ills  cursing  society. 

And  causing  disastrous  disgrace — 
He  boastfully  claims  to  possess  the  sagacity 

To  end  "youth  delinquency,"  and 
He  pictures  himself  as  the  man  with  capacity 

To  drive  greed  and  graft  from  the  land. 
The     quack     politician     blames     those     in 
authority 

In  Congress  for  all  our  distress — 
He  claims  that  he  can,  with  his  superiority. 

Make  Congress  a  world-wide  success — 
His    promises,    tho,    are    puffed    up    with 
futility— 

In  Congress  the  covmtry  now  needs 
EScperlenced  statesmen,  of  proven  ability. 

Who  can  back  their  pledges  with  deeds. 
— Horace  C.  Carlisle. 


Chicago,  III.,  March  3,  1948. 
Mr.  HoBACE  C.  Carlisle, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Mr.  Cablisle:  Have  been  a  little  slow 
In  acknowledging  your  grand  gift  of  copy  of 
a  Poetic  Version  of  the  Gettysburg  Address 
and  To  the  Congress  of  the  Country.  These 
are  tops. 

I  vote  you  poet  laureate  of  the  Congress. 
And  you  can  have  the  Job  as  long  as  you  like. 

I  have  had  the  feeling  for  quite  some  time, 
without  knowing  too  much  about  poetry, 
that  we  must  have  more  evidence  of  it  In 
every  walk  of  life.  It's  an  Infallible  barome- 
ter as  to  how  goes  the  welfare  of  the  Nation. 
Certainly  the  proceedings  of  the  Congress.  IX 
they  had  a  poem  of  yours  up  front,  would  be 
given  a  buoyancy  and  understanding  which 
they  all  too  often  haven't  a  trace  of,  to  me. 
who  sees  the  Congressional  Record  almost 
daily. 

Again  a  sincere  and  grateful  thanks  to  you, 
Mr.  Carlisle.  You  can  count  me  a  regular 
reader  of  the  works  of  Horace  C.  Carlisle, 
poet  laureate. 

Appreciatlngly, 

A.  C.  Phelps. 
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Palest] Be  a  Potential  Source  of  War 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 


HOf 


Uf  IBS 


or  wiscoMsuf 
HOUSE  OF  RSPI 


Tuesday.  March  9,  194S 

Mr.  JIMITH  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Ricohd,  I  Include  the  fol- 
lowing ra  lio  address  I  delivered  over  the 
CoIunik>ia  Broadcasting  System  on 
March  8.  of  the  series  "In  My  Opinion." 
The  subj<  ct.  Should  the  United  Nations 
Enforce  t  le  Partition  of  Palestine? 

SliOQld  he  United  Natlona  enforce  parti- 
tion of  Pa  estlne?  My  answer  Is  *Tlo."  Bn- 
forcement  of  putltloD  means  war  and  the  de- 
struction <if  the  United  Nations.  It  was  es- 
tabltstMtf  o  promote  peace  nol  war.  Nailed 
to  tlM  wkW—d  at  the  pinpaMa  and  prln- 


ci^m  of  tl  A  maltsd  Nations 


^Mou  "To 

Mcurity 

principles 


maintain  L  tcmattonal  peace  and 
*     *     In  conformity  with  the 
at  Justice  and  International  law. 


accept   It 
svunptlon 


the  use  of 
facts  have 


artMal.  li 
of  friendly 
on  raapect 


Porthar. 


lacal  right 


neurlty.  It 
partition 
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rATIVES 


Is  a  pro- 


Here  la  pro  3f  that  the  maintenance  of  Justice 
and  peace  are  prime  objecuvea  of  the  UN 
Organlaatl  >n. 

Aaa  rmbiy  action  was  only  a  recom- 
and  not  a  final  decision.  It  must 
ba  lasplsmtnted  by  the  Security  Ck>uncll.  As 
a  direct  reiult  of  the  recommendation  there 
Is  Increases  I  conflict  between  Arab  and  Jew — 
In  fact,  ttiey  are  actually  at  war. 
Itatetai  mMLj  the  Truman  tvimlnttmtWw. 
aesiimert.  and  waa  aeanred 
that  adoption  of  the  rtsolution  would  settle 
the  problc]  a — that  both  Jew  and  Arab  wouid 
without  equlTocatloa.  Thla  aa- 
haa  proved  completely  false  in 
view  of  subsequent  events.  During  the  de- 
bate It  wail  said:  "Pasa  this  reaolutlon  and 
rorce  will  not  be  neceseary."  The 
proved  that  statement  false. 
It  la  cle4x  that  enforcement  of  partition 
would  reqiLire  a  conaiderabie  military  force 
recruited  f^om  the  United  States  and  Soviet 
this  what  we  want?  Is  this  pre- 
venting war?  Can  we  say  that  the  Imple- 
of  partition  by  force  of  arms  la  a 
peaceful  neans  and  In  conformity  with  the 
)f  Justice  and  International  law? 
Obvloualy  lot.  The  delegates  to  the  United 
Nations  ha  re  been  fooled.  So  have  the  great 
the  people  of  the  United  Stat*8. 
There  Is  nt  surer  way  to  scuttle  the  United 
Nations  th-m  to  insist  upon  partition. 

Hlgtl.  ala  }.  on  the  masthead  of  United  Na- 
tions Purpfiaea  and  Principles,  section  a  of 
ttm  printifcui  for  the  development 
relatione  among  nations  "based 
for  the  principle  of  equal  rights 
and  self-defcennlnatlon  of  peoples."  The  peo- 
ple in  Paleittne  have  been  denied  this  basic 
HSM  of  ac  If -detennlBatlon.  and  we  fought 
ftjr  that  prtaatple. 

enforcement  should  not  be  at- 
tlM  United  NaUons  has  no 
|to  do  so.  It  lacks  Jurisdiction  to 
decree  paritloa  because  It  does  not  hoM 
the  subjec  .  nutter.  This  Is  a  simple,  but 
,  legal  prlndpla. 
WtOBX  tlM  ataadpolnt  of  our  own  natl<»ial 


would  be  most  unwise  to  enforce 
We  are  spending  billkms  of  dol- 
lar* to  sto]  •  communism  f  U  over  the  world. 
Xe  tt  not  XI  e  height  o<  foUy  to  invite  RtMsla 
to  Join  us  1  a  a  venture  which  puts  them  on 
and  adjacent  to  our  In- 
to Middle  East  oU?  Preel- 
dent  TraoiMi.  vfeia  la  pneently  cautious 
alwut  parti  etoo.  »■■  VBtfoabtedly 
tlUafact. 

Proponenks  of  partition  charge  that  If  the 
Security  Council  falls  to  aathorlae   Imple- 


men  atlon  It  win  mean  the  end  of  the  United 
Nations  becaxise  It  will  ahow  that  It  is  Im- 
potent to  enforce  its  own  decisions.  It 
should  be  recogniaed.  however,  that  the  UN 
has  failed  to  enforce  other  decrees.  For  ex- 
ample, the  Balkan  Committee  did  not  suc- 
ceed In  Its  effort  to  stop  aggression  In  Greece. 

The  Korean  Commlealon.  recently,  re- 
ported Its  failure  to  complete  Its  work  be- 
caiise  ITUBsia  refused  to  cooperate.  The  UN 
failed  to  iron  out  differences  betwem  l)Bypt 
and  Brttaln.  These  are  only  a  few  Instances 
of  failure  to  enforce  decisions.  So  the  Pales- 
tine partition  matter  Is  In  no  different  cate- 
gory. There  has  been  no  recommendation 
that  the  Security  Council  organise  an  armed 
force  to  Implement  the  decisions  I  have  men- 
tlonad.  so  why  rlak  a  war  In  the  Middle 
■aat:  why  risk  a  loss  of  our  needed  oil  sup- 
ply In  that  area;  why  Impcrvl  economic  re- 
covery In  Emope,  Greece,  Turkey,  and  China; 
and  why,  above  all  things,  preclplute  the 
destruction  of  the  United  Nations,  which  wUl 
happen  If  force  Is  used  to  impose  partition 
la  Palestine. 

There  la  a  way  out: 

1.  Reoonalderatlon  by  the  Assembly  of  its 
recommendation  to  partition. 

2.  Seek  a  solution  by  negotiation,  inquiry, 
mediation,  and  conciliation  as  provided  by 
the  UN  Charter. 

3.  If  negotiation  and  conciliation  fall,  then 
refer  the  matter  to  the  Intematlonal  Court 
of  Justice,  under  article  38.  Our  personal 
disputes  are  settled  In  this  manner  so  why 
not  disputes  between  people? 


Rosmn  Expansk 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WINT  SMITH 

or  HtiWAa 

Df  TBZ  HOUSB  OP  BVSnBfTATIVB 

Tuesday.  March  9,  1949 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Kansas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
RxcoRo,  I  Include  the  following  letter: 

KiriUHTI  OV  ColUMBUS. 

Kaksas  Stats  CouMcn.. 
Hays.  Kans..  February  29.  I94t. 
Hon.  Wnrr  SirrrH. 

Jf ember  of  Congress. 

Wttshtnffton.  D.  C. 

Mt  Dub  Mm.  Surm:  I  do  not  presume  to 
be  an  expert  on  foreign  affalra.  but  believe 
the  time  has  come  when  we  must  call  a  halt 
to  Russian  tezpanslon.  It  la  about  S  minutes 
to  13  now  for  all  of  western  Exirope. 

We  made  the  greatest  mistake  In  the  world 
right  after  the  war  was  over  when  we  per- 
mitted Russia  to  set  up  a  puppet  government 
In  Poland.  We  should  not  have  demobilised 
our  armies  and  scrapped  our  air  bases  until  a 
stable  democratic  government  was  establlahed 
in  all  of  eastern  Europe.  But  we  sat  Idly  by 
and  let  Russia  have  her  way  without  serious 
protest  until  they  were  about  to  gobble  up 
Greece  and  Turkey. 

If  we  allow  them  to  take  Plnland.  Italy 
and  Prance  win  be  next.  Then  what  wUI  we 
do?  Tura  over  western  Germany  and  let 
them  complete  the  conquest  of  all  Europe? 
Spain  and  Portugal  would  be  helpless.  With 
an  of  Europe  under  the  heel  of  Russia,  in  the 
course  of  a  few  years  they  would  be  ready  to 
defy  the  world  and  get  away  with  It.  Are  we 
going  to  alt  Idly  by  and  let  communism  rule 
and  ruin  the  whole  world? 

The  Ume  has  come  for  ue  to  say  to  »"«^«, 
"■ot  one  foot  further.  If  you  make  one  more 
move  to  eaalave  the  rest  of  Europe,  we  will 
loose  a  Aoaar  of  atcmlc  bombs  on  Moscow." 


Pores  Is  the  only  language  Joe  Stalin  under- 
stands. 

We  do  not  need  to  Invade  a  foot  of  Russian 
soil.  Just  give  them  one  taste  of  atomic 
bombing  and  then  tell  them  to  stop  their 
campaign  to  enslave  the  world  or  we  will  give 
them  another  ahower  of  bombs.  We  can  do 
this  now  and  get  results.  If  we  wait  5  yean. 
they  will  be  strong  enough  to  answer  our 
challenge,  probably  with  equal  force  and 
make  world  war  III  more  horrible  and  more 
costly  than  World  War  II. 

They  may  have  a  few  atom  bombs  now. 
but  we  have  superior  planes  and  a  supply  of 
bombs  they  cannot  oaatak  at  this  time,  and 
they  know  It.  They  are  playing  for  time, 
and  will  not  defy  us  today,  if  we  prove  to 
them  that  we  mean  busineee.  In  a  few  years 
it  will  be  too  late. 

I  know  that  Secretary  Marshaira  hands 
were  tied  In  the  conferences  he  participated 
In.  by  a  lot  of  secret  agreements  made  at 
Tehran,  Yalta,  and  silly  concessions  which 
should  never  have  been  made  at  Potsdam. 
In  fact,  there  should  never  have  been  a  Pots- 
dam meeting.  We  should  have  driven  on  to 
Berlin  and  Into  eastern  Germany  without 
halting  west  of  Berlin  and  waiting  for  Russia 
to  move  in. 

We  Bhotild  have  flnlahed  the  Pacific  war. 
without  Russia  coming  in  15  days  before 
It  was  over  and  now  claiming  all  the  territory 
ahe  wants,  which.  taddentaUy  means  all  of 
China  eventually,  unless  we  call  a  halt,  by 
bombing  Moscow  now.  and  then  demanding 
that  Russia  pull  out  of  Korea  and  Manchuria 
and  give  those  peoples  the  choice  ot  the  kind 
of  government  they  want. 

A  few  doaen  bombe  today  will  save  what 
la  left  of  Europe  and  the  Orient,  but  In  a  few 
more  years,  we  may  not  be  able  to  save  even 
the  Western  Bemiiphere.  with  all  the  re- 
sources at  our  cnramaad.  We  must  take  the 
loac-range  view  of  the  altuatloo  and  steve 
off  futiire  disaster  by  acting  now. 

In  S  or  10  years  Stalin  wUl  likely  be  out 
of  the  picture.  It  Is  not  prataaMe  that  he 
will  have  a  suoceesor.  tmmedlafta  or  future. 
who  wUl  be  as  unprincipled  or  taapoaalbto 
to  get  along  with  as  he  Is.  Busslan  diplo- 
macy has  reached  the  bottom  of  the  scale 
of  decency,  honesty  Is  nonexistent,  as  you 
well  know.  Puture  dictators  will  never 
match  the  rttaboHrai  eiumlBg  of  the  greatcat 
arch-enemy  of  dMoat  soelety  the  world  haa 
ever  seen,  not  excepting  Hitler  or  Genghis 
KahB. 

Very  truly  yours, 

HoncAif  J.  THouDt. 
Chairman,  Historical  Committee. 


Tke  Retponsibilitiei  of  CtizeBth^ 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  B.  DEANE 

or  ifoaxH  CAaouMA 

Df  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT ATIVE8 

Tuesday.  March  9.  1948 

Mr.  DEANE.  Mr.  Speaker.  It  waa  my 
pleasure  to  attend,  along  vrlth  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  North  Carolina, 
Hon.  Cltdi  R.  Hoxy  and  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Kansas.  Hon.  Aa- 
THTJR  Cappex.  and  many  leading  citixow 
of  Washington,  the  thirty-eighth  annual 
anniversary  dinner  of  the  Federation  of 
Qtlaena  Associations  at  the  Mayflower 
Hotel. 

On  this  occasion  our  colleague  In  the 
House.  Hon.  Jamis  C.  AucmNCLOss  of 
New  Jersey  was  the  principal  speaker. 
I  ask  that  his  address,  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
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the  Responsibilities  of  Citlzensliip  be 
extended  in  the  Record. 
The  address  follows: 
When  I  received  your  gracious  Invitation 
to  address  you  on  this  occasion  I  waa  over- 
come by  the  compliment  which  went  with 
it.  and  I  felt  that  I  could  hardly  qualify  as 
worthy  to  address  such  an  illustrious  and 
representative  group  of  citizens.  But  in 
spite  of  my  recognition  of  my  shortcomings 
I  had  the  temerity  to  accept  and  when  asked 
to  name  my  toplo.  I  selected  The  Respon- 
sibilities of  Citizenship.  I  certainly  had 
courage  when  I  selected  this  title  and  1 
am  afraid  I  failed  to  consider  my  serious 
limitations  in  attempting  to  handle  such  a 
tremendous  subject. 

The  responsibilities  of  citizenship  have 
always  been  something  real  and  very  im- 
portant to  me  during  my  whole  life,  but  I 
have  been  more  impressed  than  ever  by  these 
responsibilities  since  beginning  the  study, 
about  a  year  ago,  of  the  problem  of  home 
rule  and  reorganization  of  the  District  of 
Columbia.  I  have  frequently  thought,  dur- 
ing the  course  of  these  studies,  of  this  in- 
teresting and  highly  important  question, 
what  the  people  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
would  do  with  home  rule  11  all  or  a  sudden 
they  had  placed  on  their  shoulders  the  grave 
responsibilities  of  active  and  responsible 
citizenship. 

A  citizen  enjoys  a  certain  reciprocity  ol 
rights  against,  and  duties  toward,  the  com- 
munity In  which  he  lives.  On  the  one  hand, 
he  has  the  right  to  cooperate  In  public 
decisions  as  a  member  of  a  political  unit. 
In  modern  democracies  the  Individual  has 
the  right  to  participate — primarily  as  voter, 
elector,  and  represenutlve — in  democratic 
forms  of  government.  'The  American  citizen 
also  has  certain  civil  rights,  apart  altogether 
from  bis  social  status,  which  are  set  forth 
In  the  first  ten  and  the  fourteenth  amend- 
ments to  the  Federal  Constitution.  On  the 
other  hand,  he  has  the  duty  of  sharing  In 
public  burdens,  chiefly  military  service  and 
taxation. 

At  a  time  when  the  democratic  way  of 
life,  with  its  emphasis  on  the  Individual 
rather  than  the  state.  Is  being  seriously  chal- 
lenged by  totaliurian  concepts.  It  Is  the  duty 
of  the  American  citizen  to  translate  the 
democratic  ideal  into  practical  reality. 

These  two  elements  of  the  modern  con- 
cept of  citizenship — rights  and  duties — are 
mutually  Interdependent.  The  citizen  will 
continue  to  enjoy  his  civil  rights  and  lib- 
erties to  the  extent  that  he  continues  to 
perform  his  civic  duties.  Insofar  as  he  falls 
to  exercise  or  Is  denied  his  right  to  vote  or 
disregards  the  conduct  of  public  affairs  or 
is  delinquent  In  bearing  his  fair  share  of 
public  burdens  or  Ignores  the  denial  of  civil 
rights  and  political  liberties  to  any  of  his 
fellow  citizens,  thus  far  will  these  privileges 
tend  to  atrophy  and  the  full  potential  of 
American  citizenship  fall  short  of  attain- 
ment. 

Ellhu  Root  once  said  In  a  lecture  at  Yale 
m  1907,  on  the  subject.  The  Citizen's  Part 
In  Government: 

"The  art  of  self-government  does  not  come 
to  men  by  nature.  It  has  to  be  learned; 
facility  in  It  has  to  be  acquired  by  practice. 
•  •  •  Men  must  toe  willing  to  sacrifice 
something  of  tlieir  own  apparent  individual 
interests  lor  the  larger  Interests  of  city.  State, 
country;  and  without  that  willingness,  suc- 
cessful popular  government  is  impossible." 
I  was  an  undergraduate  at  Yale  Univer- 
sity at  the  time  Mr.  Root  made  that  address 
and  I  attended  the  three  lectures  which  that 
great  American  statesman  gave  on  the  re- 
sponsibilities of  citizenship.  I  heard  what 
he  had  to  say  and  I  cannot  emphasize  too 
strongly  the  truth  of  the  quotation  which 
I  have  Just  made.  Let  me  repeat:  "The  art 
of  self-government  does  not  come  to  men 


by  nature.  It  has  to  be  learned";  and.  my 
friends,  the  process  of  education  Is  a  long 
one  and  is  not  easy. 

Self-government  by  people  is  an  easy  thing 
to  talk  about:  It  is  an  easy  thing  to  think 
about;  it  is  an  easy  thing  to  approve  of, 
but  It  is  a  mighty  hard  thing  to  put  into 
operation.  We  all  believe,  from  the  bottom 
of  our  hearts.  In  the  precious  freedom  and 
liberty  which  people  of  our  great  Republic 
enjoy  In  the  selection  of  those  who  shall 
administer  their  government,  and  the  right 
to  change  them  if  they  do  not  suit  them. 
But,  like  every  other  good  thing  which  we 
may  acquire  In  life,  our  system  of  demo- 
cratic government  may  be  abused  and  the 
abuse  of  self-government  is  something  to 
be  looked  upon  with  horror  because  it  Is 
the  antithesis  of  liberty.  Woodrow  Wilson 
once  said  that  George  Washington  believed 
implicitly  that  "liberty  Is  the  privilege  of 
maturity  of  self-control,  of  self-mastery,  and 
a  thoughtful  care  for  righteous  dealings." 
People  who  wish  to  govern  themselves  and 
so  enjoy  the  liberties  of  a  free  democracy 
must  approach  the  problem  in  an  unselfish 
and  self-sacrificing  manner.  There  is  no 
place  In  our  form  of  government  for  men 
of  arrogance  who  wish  to  rule;  they  must  be 
humble  and  approach  their  responsibilities 
as  servants  and  not  as  rulers  of  the  people. 
The  essence  of  self-government  is  self-sacri- 
fice and  a  willingness,  as  good  and  true  citi- 
zens, to  serve  one's  community  for  the  bene- 
fit of  all  the  other  citizens. 

It  is  when  we  fi^nd  in  our  American  sys- 
tem of  government  the  boss  and  the  intense 
partisan  control  that  our  liberties  are  put  In 
Jeopardy  and  we  become  the  subjects  of  a 
benevolent  despotism.  I  have  heard  It  said 
by  thinking  men  that  a  benevolent  boss  Is 
probably  the  best  form  of  government,  but 
such  a  philosophy  Is  as  false  as  the  philosophy 
that  might  makes  right.  A  t>enevolent  boss 
has  no  place  in  our  democratic  way  of  life 
and  the  history  of  our  governmental  in- 
stitutions proves  that  the  people  do  not 
tolerate  such  a  state  of  affairs  for  long. 

I  do  not  want  anyone  to  think  that  I  do 
not  heartily  approve  of  our  two-party  sys- 
tem of  government.  To  my  mind  it  is  the 
only  method  by  which  true  liberty  can  be 
secured  and  our  Constitution  preserved:  but 
the  majority  who  may  be  in  control  of  Gov- 
ernment should  never  under  any  circum- 
stances stifle  the  voice  and  the  opinions,  the 
demands  and  the  pleas,  and  the  constitu- 
tional rights  of  the  minority.  No  nation  caff 
become  great  and  strong  by  stifling  and 
ignoring  the  rights  of  minorities;  it  would 
become  a  house  divided  against  Itself  and 
be  doomed  to  fall. 

In  the  long  run  citizens  under  our  system 
of  government  secure  the  type  of  govern- 
ment they  desire  and  as  a  result,  If  their 
Government  is  lax,  extravagant,  venal,  or 
Inadequate,  the  citizens  alone  are  to  blame. 
Of  course,  that  cannot  be  said  of  the  p>eople 
In  the  District  of  Coltmibla  because  under 
the  form  of  government  which  is  presently 
In  force  here,  the  people  themselves  have  no 
choice  or  selection  of  those  who  shall  man- 
age their  affairs,  nor  can  they  by  the  action 
of  the  ballot  dismiss  from  their  government 
anyone  who  does  not  measure  up  to  their 
standards.  And  so  I  believe  that  people  who 
have  the  right  to  select  their  government  of- 
ficials have  no  right  to  complain  about  them, 
especially  If  the  citizens  neglected  theU-  du- 
ties on  election  day. 

In  our  American  system,  political  cam- 
paigns are  a  most  interesting  phenomena. 
There  are  many  earnest  men  and  women  who 
seek  public  office  who  speak  plainly  and  to 
the  point  on  the  great  questlozis  of  the  day 
in  an  effort  to  explain  their  position  and  im- 
press the  people  of  the  soundness  of  their 
views,  but  there  are  too  many  candidates  for 
public  office  today  who  resort  to  appeals  to 
passion  and  to  the  statement  of  half-trutJis 
or  the  distortion  of  facts  and  who  try  to  im- 


press and  fool  the  people  into  supporting 
them. 

As  one  of  our  great  statesmen  and  Jurists. 
Chief  Justice  Charles  Evans  Hughes  once 
said: 

"Demagoguery  will  always  have  a  certain 
Infiuence.  and  the  remedy  Is  to  be  found  not 
in  repression  or  impatient  denunciation,  but 
in  the  multiplication  of  men  of  intelligence 
who  love  Jiistice  and  cannot  be  stampeded." 

There  the  Chief  Justice  has  pointed  out  one 
of  the  greatest  responsibilities  of  citizen- 
ship. "  The  citizen  of  today  must  think;  he 
must  make  up  his  own  mind,  and  study  what 
the  answers  are  and  the  best  solutions  are  to 
be  adopted  In  wrestling  with  the  momentous 
international  as  well  as  domestic  problems 
facing  our  Nation.  It  Is  the  responsibility  of 
citizens  to  separate  the  chaff  from  the  wheat 
in  an  intelligent  and  open  manner,  and  in 
that  way  discourage  the  faker  and  make  It 
unhealthy  for  the  notoriety -seeker  and  the 
troublemaker  to  carry  on.  It  Is  a  great  en- 
coiiragement  to  me  to  find  an  Increasing  in- 
terest being  shown  by  the  people  in  these 
problems  and  they  assume  a  most  Intelligent 
approach  to  them.  They  recognize  more 
than  ever  before  that  their  representatives 
must  have  something  "on  the  ball,"  to  employ 
the  vernacular,  and  be  able  to  lend  sound 
Judgment  and  progressive  thought.  I  think 
the  people  today  are  becoming  more  and  more 
aware  that  they  will  secure  a  higher  stand- 
ard in  government  by  letting  theli  represent- 
atives know  that  they  themselves  are  actively 
engaged  In  forming  opinions  on  the  questions 
of  the  hour. 

Responsibilities  of  citizenship  involve  ac- 
tive participation  in  the  deliberations  of  the 
politicians.  Citizens  should  attend  meetings 
where  national  and  local  affairs  are  disctissed. 
and,  in  addition,  enter  into  the  disctosslons.  A 
citizen  who  has  a  real  sense  of  the  value  of  his 
citizenship  should  express  himself  In  definite 
terms  about  the  various  questions  of  the 
day.  Of  course,  this  means  a  certain  amount 
of  work:  it  does  take  up  some  time,  but  after 
all  Is  said  and  done,  the  welfare  of  the  citi- 
zen himself  Is  Involved, and  the  very  future 
of  the  Nation  Is  affectfci.  Having  had  some 
very  definite  experience  in  the  op>erations  of 
government  in  a  snjall  community  I  can 
testify  with  authorltry  as  to  the  effect  that 
the  opinions  of  citizens  have  In  bringing 
about  honest,  free,  and  high-principled  gov- 
ernment. 

If  our  efforts  are  not  in  vain  and  the  citi- 
zens of  the  District  of  Columbia  should  have 
the  opportunity  to  vote  and  select  their  own 
city  council  to  manage  their  affairs  as  pro- 
vided In  the  so-called  home -rule  bill,  I  cannot 
help  but  wonder  what  kind  of  citizens  will 
present  themselves  as  candidates  for  office. 
If  the  people  of  this  community  will  be  con- 
tent with  mediocre  candidates  and  elect 
them  to  public  office,  they  will  have  a  medi- 
ocre government,  but  If  men  and  women  of 
character,  who  have  a  sincere  desire  to  serve 
the  community,  come  forward  and  stand  for 
office  there  will  be  a  first-class  form  of  gov- 
erjjment  which  might  well  be  a  model  for 
the  whole  country.  That  Is  the  great  respon- 
sibility of  citizenship  which  would  fall  on 
the  shoulders  of  the  people  of  this  city  and 
It  Is  a  greater  responsibility  than  any  other 
group  of  Americans  has  had  before.  The 
spotlight  of  publicity  will  be  focused  on 
this  Capital  City  of  the  Nation  and  the 
whole  country,  if  not  the  world,  will  be  look- 
ing to  see  what  you  would  do  with  the  liber- 
ties conferred  on  you  American  citizens  in 
the  management  of  your  own  affairs. 

Let  me  quote  once  again  from  EUhu  Root 
when  he  spoke  to  the  New  York  Chamber  of 
Commerce  in  1912.     He  said: 

"Self-governing  people  must  have  the 
spirit  which  makes  them  self-controlled, 
which  makes  man  competent  and  willing  to 
govern  his  impulses  by  the  rule  of  declared 
principle.    And  more  than  that,  man  In  a 
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democracy  must  have  a  love  of 
means    not    merely    one's   own 
others'  liberty." 

this  gr^at  statesman  In  rlnglzxg 
Something  which  we  should  have 
our  hearts.    No  truer  thing  has 
id  than  that  people  who  wish 
t^emxelves  must  have  a  spirit  that 
self-controlled  and  In  addition, 
a  love  of  liberty  that  means  not 
own  liberty  but  others'  liberty." 
cornerstone  for  the  building  of 
x^ent  which  Is  only  another  way 
building  of  good  citizenship, 
of  this  community,  as  well  as 
who  expect  to  have  their 
government  and  to  elect  their 
to  mantige  It.  must  have  that 
for  other  people's  points  of  view, 
the  high  principles  of  free- 
freedom  of  the  press,  and  free- 
and  must  be  honest  In  their 
achieve  a  high  goal  of  compe- 
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to  know  the  truth  and  to  deal 
me^  and  measures  Is  of  the  es- 
dtlaenahlp.     The  most  danger- 
lemocratlc  government  are  those 
rough  special  privilege  to  pervert 
uses,  and  those  who,  by  reckless, 
and    Inflammatory    utterances, 
public  sentiment." 
t  ssponslblllty  of  citizens  to  be  ever 
coJTuptlng  loflttnces  from  within 
their    gownment,    and    such 
be  brought  about  only  by  an 
Intelligent  Interest   In  knowing 
of  the  community  are  being 
tt  Is  only  In  this  way  that  the 
of    freedom    can    be    safe- 
continued  as  a  live  thing. 
las  said:  "DenKxracy  never  dies; 
Lhroiigh  neglect,"  and  that  per- 
most  serloiis  indictment  which 
brbught  against  any  group  of  cltl- 
United  States  of  America.     If  we 
(zercise  our  privileges  of  dtlaen- 
neglect   otir   responsibilities   of 
If  we  neglect  the  glor:'  of  being 
cltlaen.  our  nation  may  easily 
In  the  world,  and  with  It  wlU 
to  bring  peace  to  a  stricken- 
We  ^ust  all  resolve  to  guide  and 
lerltige  and  prove  to  the  world 
Is  a  real  live  and  progressive 
all  those  participating  In  Its 
vlleges  are  f\illy  aware  of  the 
llltles  that  go  with  It. 
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Twesday.  March  9,  1948 
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Mr.  Speaker,  under 
my  remarks  In  the  Rzc- 
the    following    editorial 
In   the   Evening   Star, 
D.  C.  of  Monday,  March  8, 
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an  aznto  too  latb 

Nearly  id  years  ago  General  UacArthur 
wrote  a  lett<  «■  to  the  late  William  Allen  White 
which  will   t>ear  repeating-  today. 

At  the  tin  le  the  ICacArthur  letter  was  writ- 
ten we  were  groping  for  a  measure  ot  national 
unity  and  iwareaess  to  eop*  with  the 
menace.  Tl  ere  was  the  distressingly  familiar 
dlvlaton  of  <  ounael,  the  uawUUngiMH  to  f  aoa 


up  to  the  Imminence  of  war.  the  attempt  to 
kid  ourselves  Into  twllevlng  that  we  could 
have  guns  and  butter,  too.  Then,  ss  now. 
the  paralysing  weight  of  wishful  thlnklnf 
was  a  major  obstacle  to  preparing  this  Na- 
tion for  the  war  which  threatened  us.  and 
It  was  In  that  setting  that  General  MacArthur 
wrote: 

"The  history  of  failure  In  war  can  almost 
be  summed  up  In  two  words:  Too  late.  Too 
late  In  comprehending  the  deadly  purpose  of 
a  potential  enemy;  too  late  In  realizing  the 
mortal  danger:  too  late  In  preparedness;  too 
late  tn  VBlttag  all  possible  forces  for  resist- 
ance; too  late  In  standing  with  one's  friends. 
Victory  In  war  results  from  no  mysterious 
alchemy  or  wizardry  but  depends  entirely 
upon  the  concentration  at  superior  force  at 
the  critical  points  of  combat.  To  face  an 
adversary  In  detail  has  been  the  prayer  of 
every  conqxjeror  in  history.  It  Is  the  secret 
of  the  past  successes  of  the  Axis  Powers  In 
this  war.  It  is  their  main  hope  (or  continued 
•Bd  ultimate  victory.  The  greatest  strategic 
mlatake  tn  all  history  will  be  made  If  America 
(alls  to  recognize  the  vital  moment.  If  she 
permlU  again  the  writing  of  that  fatal 
epitaph:  Too  late." 

Surely  these  words  have  a  significant  ap- 
plication to  the  world  scene  today.  One  by 
one  the  nations  of  Europe  are  being  toppled 
by  the  new  agfrssalon.  Those  of  our  friends 
that  remain  on  their  feet  are  In  serious  danger 
of  being  overrun. 

And  what  arc  we  doing?  As  time  slips  away 
from  tis,  we  argue  and  wrangle  over  what 
to  do.  A  former  Vice  President  would  keep 
us  from  doing  anything  to  resist  effectively 
the  Communist  march  across  Europe.  In  the 
Senate  the  pointless  debate  drags  on.  and 
one  Senator  goes  so  far  ss  to  attac'-  the  Mar- 
shall plan  on  the  fantastic  ground  that  It  Is 
a  "brazen  and  preposteroios  scheme  for  the 
world-wide  redistribution  of  wealth."  Others 
point  to  the  elements. of  uncertainty  In  the 
plaii.  and  would  tak<i  the  supreme  risk  of 
doing  nothing  rather  than  the  calculated 
risk  which  General  Marshall  advocates. 

It  Is  bard  to  say  how  much  longer  we  can 
go  on  nke  this.  But  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  we  are  Ln  serious  danger  of  being  too 
late,  of  kicking  our  opportunity  around  until 
the  day  arrives  when  all  hope  of  stopping  the 
Communists  will  be  gone. 


EJaard  Benes 


Tbc  Late  Honorable  Clarence  E.  Hancock 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EUGENE  J.  KEOGH 

or   HZW   TOBX 

Of  THE  HOUSE  OE  REPRESENT  ATIVKS 
Tuesday.  February  24.  1948 

Mr.  KEOGH.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  late 
and  dlstlngiiished  colleague  Clarence  E. 
Hancock  was  pooessed  of  many  qualities 
about  which  those  who  knew  him  longer 
and  more  intimately  have  spoken,  but  I 
shall  long  remember  him  as  a  gentle- 
man to  whom  one  could  always  turn  for 
the  warmth  of  friendship,  the  sage  ad- 
vice, and  the  kindly  guidance  that 
springs  from  a  heart  and  mind  long 
dedicated  to  the  service  of  his  fellow - 
mazu  Hft  aided  me  on  many  an  occasion 
and  maBtfnled  deep  and  intelligent  in- 
terest m  the  necessary  work  of  the  re- 
Tlrion  of  the  laws.  In  which  activity  I  had 
more  opportunities  to  meet  with,  come 
to  know  and  to  appraise  him.  He  was 
a  great  man  and  contributed  much  to 
the  strength  of  our  leglalative  process 
and  our  Government.  We  all  shall  mlsa 
him.    I  will — very  much. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  W.  McCORMACK 

omaaaacHUBiiis 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RXPRZSENTATIVSS 

Monday.  March  8.  1948 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der permission  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
include  a  splendid  editorial  appearing  in 
the  current  issue  of  the  Christian  Ad- 
vocate, entitled  "Acquainted  With 
Grief": 

AcquAiKTcs  wnu  oanr 

In  all  the  world  today  there  la  no  states- 
man more  deserving  of  the  respect  and  pray- 
erful sympathy  of  Christian  people  than 
Eduard   Benes.   president  of  Czechoslovakia 

These  lines  are  being  written  at  the  ver> 
moment  that  the  Iron  cxirtaln  is  being  runp 
down  on  the  honored  Czech.  Exactly  what 
has  happened  Inside  the  ancient  palace  at 
Prague  Is  not  known,  snd  may  never  be.  but 
of  one  thing  we  are  perfectly  sure:  the  soul 
of  Edusrd  Benes  Is  unsullied 

It  was  as  a  young  university  student  tn 
Prague,  almost  half  a  century  ago.  that  the 
youthful  Benes  came  under  the  magic  spell 
and  kindling  personality  of  Thomas  O. 
Masaryk  That  great  scholar  and  patriot, 
found  In  Eduard  a  lad  whose  sptnt  was  Itkr 
unto  his  own.  and  within  the  space  of  f. 
few  months  an  affection  had  developed  be- 
tween them  that  continued  to  the  day  the 
older  man  laid  his  burden  down  In  death. 

The  Hapsburgs  of  Austria  were.  In  that. 
day.  the  masters  of  ancient  Bohemia,  and 
their  heel  was  heavy  upon  the  llberty-lovlnf: 
people.  Inside  the  University  of  Prague  thi* 
flres  of  freedom  blazed  tirlghtly.  even  though 
they  had  to  be  hidden,  and  the  aging  pro- 
fessor and  the  flowering  young  philosophe- 
spent  long  evenings  planning  and  dreaming; 
of  Czechoelovaklan  independence. 

Every  tyranny  depends  upon  ruthlessnesH 
and  espionage,  and  the  student-patriot  waii 
a  daring  youth  who  took  great  risks.  As  u 
cotueqtjence  he  was  compelled  to  flee  for  hta 
life  and.  like  many  another  refugee,  he  wen*; 
to  Prance  and  enrolled  In  the  universities, 
first  at  Paris  and  then  at  DlJon.  Bocw. 
articles  bearing  his  name  started  to  appear 
In  the  Czech  press.  Then  other  expstrlatet. 
began  hunting  him  out.  and  within  the  space 
of  a  few  years  he  came  to  be  known  as  on«' 
of  the  Independence  leaders.  All  the  tlm<- 
he  kept  In  touch  with  hU  old  mentor  and 
was  guided  by  Dr.  Maaaryk  In  both  his  aca- 
demic work  and  his  struggle  for  Czechoelo- 
vaklan Independence. 

In  the  meantime  the  young  man  became 
a  master  In  the  fields  of  philosophy,  govern- 
ment, economics,  and  history.  A  skilled 
linguist,  and  endowed  with  a  robust  body,  he 
seemed  driven  by  an  Insatiable  thirst  for 
work. 

World  War  I  broke  out  when  Edunrd  Benee 
was  80  years  of  age.  By  this  time  he  wss 
giving  promise  of  an  unususl  career  ss  a 
scholar,  and  he  might  have  settled  down  in 
a  teaching  post  in  any  one  of  a  score  of 
universities,  for  his  writings  and  other  ac- 
tivities had  brought  him  to  the  attention  of 
thoughtful  men  on  both  sides  of  the 
Atlantic. 

rtarhoilovaklan  Independence  was  the 
p««*o«»  of  hU  life,  however,  and  though  he 
had  settled  his  scores  with  the  Haptburgs 
•ufllclenUy  to  permit  him  to  tesch  In  the 
University  of  Prague,  he  laid  his  career  upon 
his  country*  altar.  aUled  himself  once  more 
with  TbonM  Maaaryk.  and  threw  hima^f 
Into  an  undergrOTmd  movement  which  aimed 
at  the  little  nation's  dellvoaaca. 

The  story  of  Czech  devotion  to  the  Allied 
cause  In  World  War  I  U  one  of  the  epics  of 


that  struggle.  The  thousands  of  young  men 
who  fought  or  contrived  their  way  through 
the  German  lines  and  Into  Allied  uniforms 
wrote  a  chapter  of  European  history  that 
will  never  lose  its  luster  The  Czech  army 
that  fought  Its  way  across  three  continents 
and  emerged  among  the  victors  at  the  lai.t 
had  one  of  the  most  brilliant  achievements 
In  the  military  history  of  the  continent. 

The  friendship  that  exUted  between  Wood- 
row  Wilson  and  Thomas  Mi-saryk  proved  to 
be  one  of  the  determining  'actors  In  the 
fsshionlng  of  the  new  republic,  once  the  war 
was  over  It  Is  an  open  secret  tliat  the 
American  President  had  a  large  part  In  draft- 
ing the  general  outlines  of  the  Czecho- 
■lovaklan  constitution.  Both  Masaryk  and 
Benes  had  been  compelled  to  flee  for  their 
lives  in  1915.  and  the  United  States  had  of- 
fered asylum. 

Almjsi  m  a  father-and-son  relationship 
the  two  patriou  labored  through  those  early 
years  of  the  infant  NaUon.  the  older  man 
•ervlDg  as  President,  and  the  younger  as 
Foreign  Minister.  Benes,  though  only  34 
years  of  sge.  won  world-wide  popularity 
almost  Immediately,  and  has  never  lost  his 
hold  upon  the  confidence  of  the  great  world 
governments.  In  30  yearj  of  public  life  he 
never  betrayed  an  ally,  he  never  failed  a 
friend,  he  never  deserted  a  righteous  cause, 
and  he  never  lost  his  hold  upon  the  aflectlona 
of  the  Czechoslovaklan  f^P^*-  When  the 
news  came  out  a  few  days  ago  that  tragedy 
had  overtaken  his  government,  mer  and 
women  wept  openly  on  the  streeU  tfecause 
of  ;helr  beloved  President. 

It  was  in  1934  that  he  succeeded  Professor 
Masaryk  as  President  of  the  Republic,  and 
without  altering  the  Uadltlons  of  the  young 
nation  or  in  any  way  departing  from  the 
trust  committed  to  him  by  his  old  teacher, 
Eduard  Benes  began  gradtially  to  strengthen 
the  Internal  structure  of  the  Government, 
and  to  lay  strategic  plans  for  Its  economic 
and  educational  development. 

In  1938  Czechoslovakia  felt  the  first  savage 
blows  of  the  Hitler  machine.  Sudetenland. 
*  one  of  the  rich  agricultural  provinces  of  the 
nation,  was  Inhabited  by  considerable  num- 
bers of  Germans.  They  had  occupied  their 
acres  for  many  generations,  were  undisturbed 
h  their  ctistoms,  their  religion,  and  their 
economic  Interests.  Their  representatives 
In  the  National  Government  were  shown  every 
courtesy  and  accorded  every  right.  But  they 
provided  Hitler  with  his  occasion,  and  the 
German  war  machine  was  poised  for  the 
*blow  when  Czechoslovakia,  deserted  by  her 
western  allies,  was  compelled  to  submit.  A 
year  later  all  the  nation  fell,  and  Benes  was 
•gain   compelled   to  go  Into  exile. 

Again  he  began  to  operate  through  zn 
underground  organization,  and  again  he  cap- 
tivated the  imagination  and  affection  of  his 
beloved  people.  They  knew  there  was  good 
reason  for  hope  as  long  a.~  Benes  was  alive. 
In  1945  the  dauntless  leader  '  as  back  In 
Prague  again,  and  at  the  task  of  rebuilding 
the  Government  out  of  the  ruins  left  behind 
In  the  wake  of  the  war.  And  ruins  they  were. 
For  political  reasons  which  seem  Indefensible, 
tae  Americans  under  Gen.  George  Patton 
were  required  to  stand  still  Just  outside  the 
Czech  border.  In  order  to  give  Russian  troops 
sufllclent  tlmeto  battle  their  way  into  the 
city  of  Prague.  In  the  meantime,  the  rem- 
nants of  the  German  Army  left  behind  tn 
Czechoslovakia,  and  refusing  to  accept  the 
.erman  order  to  lay  down  their  arms,  went 
on  an  orgy  of  killing.  There  was  fighting  In 
John  Hus  Sqtuu-e,  and  the  city  hall  was  badly 
damaged. 

The  confusion  of  the  postwar  days,  the 
skillful  propaganda  of  the  Communists,  the 
vacillating  and  tmcertaln  policies  of  ths 
Allies,  had  the  effect  of  splitting  Czecho- 
slovakia up  into  sharply  antagonistic  fac- 
tlona.    But  one  figure  lo:>med  large  above  all 
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contenders.  The  popularity  of  President 
Benes  grew  while  the  political  life  of  the  na- 
tion disintegrated.  As  late  as  6  months  ago 
every  political  party  In  the  land  was  vowing 
Its  unalterable  loyalty  to  the  beloved  leader. 

-My  beloved  nation  will  never  perish  and 
will  survive.  In  glory,  all  the  terrors  of  hell," 
Eduard  Benes  said  In  his  farewell  message 
when  he  fled  for  London  In  1938.  and  without 
a  doubt  those  same  words  would  be  upon  his 
lips  again  in  1948  if  it  were  possible  for  him 
to  speak. 

A  loyal  Roman  Catholic,  he  believes  In  re- 
ligious liberty  and  has  been  an  undevlatlng 
friend  of  that  caxise  throughout  his  entire 
public  career.  A  thoroughly  trained  mind, 
and  an  enlightened  conscience,  he  would 
have  led  his  people  to  a  series  of  monumental 
achleveraenU  If  he  had  been  given  an  op- 
portunity. 

We  stand  In  tribute  to  a  great  paUlot  In 
this  dark  hour. 


Oleomargarine  Tax 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOSEPH  R.  BRYSON 

or  BOOTH  CAHOLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  f.  1948 

Mr.  BRYSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  Is  v6ry 
gratifying  to  know  that  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  Is  now  having  hear- 
ings on  the  question  of  the  removal  of  the 
tax  on  oleomargarine. 

Under  date  of  February  26.  1948,  I 
spoke  at  length  In  the  House  on  this  sub- 
ject. My  speech  appears  In  the  Con- 
gressional Record  on  page  1793. 

I  now  present  for  Inclusion  In  the  Rec- 
ord a  resolution  adopted  by  the  General 
Assembly  of  South  Carolina  under  date  of 
March  4: 

Resolution  memorallzlng  Congress  to  repeal 
the  10  cents  per  pound  Federal  tax  on  oleo- 
margarine and  to  enact  a  tax  of  one -quar- 
ter of  1  cent  per  pound  on  oleomargarine 
V^ereas  the  sale  of  oleomargarine  Is  now 
taxed  by  Federal  statute  at  the  rate  of  one- 
quarter  of  a  cent  per  pound  for  white,  or 
colorless  margarine,  and  at  the  rate  of   10 
cents  pet  pound  for  colored  margarine,  which 
legislation  was  enacted  and  is  malntamed  by 
dairy-pressure  groups  from   the  North   and 
Midwest  sections  of  the  United  States:  smd 
Whereas  there  Is  now  pending  before  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  a  bill  proposing  to  repeal 
the  present  law  and  to  enact  a  flat  tax  of 
one-quarter  of  1  cent  per  pound  on  all  oleo- 
margarine; and 

Whereas  some  6,000,000  pounds  of  oleo- 
margarine per  year  are  consumed  and  used 
yearly  In  this  State,  purchased  primarily  by 
low-salaried  groups  and  individuals  unable 
to  pay  high  prices  for  butter;  and 

Whereas  the  adoption  by  Congress  of  the 
above-cited  legislation  would  result  In  a 
saving  to  South  Carolina  taxpayers  of  taxes 
conservatively  estimated  at  In  excess  of  $200,- 
000  per  year:  Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolvea  by  the  house  of  representatives. 
That  the  South  Carolina  delegation  in  Con- 
gress be  urged  to  lend  their  Influence  and  ef- 
fort* toward  the  enactment  by  Congress  of 
ths  above  legislation  known  as  H.  R.  5292; 
be  It  further 

Resolved.  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be 
sent  to  each  member  of  the  South  Carolina 
delegation  In  the  United  States  House  of 
Representatives  and  Senate. 


I  hereby  certify  that  the  foregoing  Is  s 
true  and  correct  copy  of  a  resolution  adopted 
by  the  house  of  representatives. 
7  jAMxs  E.  Htrjrrza,  Jr., 

Clerk  of  the  House. 

I  also  include  an  editorial  from  Lif« 
magazine  of  March  8,  1948 : 

MARGAKINI    VZKSnS    BUTTER — A    GOOD    nCBT    TC 
GBT  IN  ON 

There's  a  good  fl^t  shaping  up  In  Con- 
gress In  which  all  American  housewives  havt 
a  stake.  Jl  their  side  wins  they  can  save  at. 
least  $6,000,000  a  year  on  grocery  bills  and 
an  estimated  88,000.000  woman-hotirs  a  year 
in  the  kitchen.  The  country  would  also^save 
52,000,000  bushels  of  grain,  which  could  b« 
exported  to  a  hungry  world  instead  of  being 
fed  to  cows  and  churned  Into  butter.  At 
least  that  Is  what  the  makers  of  oleomargarine 
figure.  Even  If  they  exaggerate,  there  Is  no 
doubt  that  their  side  in  this  fight  is  the  side 
of  the  housewife,  of  Justice  and  of  common 
sense. 

For  the  first  time  In  over  60  years  the 
margarine  makers  have  a  fighting  chance  to 
reduce  or  repeal  the  discriminatory  taxes  on 
margarine  which  have  been  Imposed  on  con- 
sumers by  the  butter  lobby.  Margarine  is  the 
only  modern  case  of  a  perfectly  respectable 
commodity  being  taxed  directly  by  the  United 
States  Government  Just  to  keep  down  Its 
sales  for  the  benefit  of  a  rival  product.  In 
addition  to  this  direct  tax  a  licensing  law 
keeps  half  of  all  grocers  from  handling  mas- 
garlne;  the  sale  of  colored  margarine  Is  pro- 
hibited entirely  In  23  States:  and  the  United 
Statea  Army  and  Navy  are  forbidden  by  law 
to  use  any  kind  of  margarine,  as  are  the 
public  hospitals,  jails,  etc.,  of  17  States. 

In  spite  of  this  the  per  capita  consumption 
of  margarine  has  gradually  gone  up,  espe- 
cially since  1940.  Such  Is  the  achievement 
of  the  patient  margarine  makers,  whose  prod- 
uct, made  from  vegetable  oils  Instead  of  milk. 
Is  no  lees  nutritious  than  butter,  and  whoa* 
prices,  despite  the  tax  handicap,  are  a  whole 
lot  lower.  Most  housewives  who  can  get 
margarine  for  30  cents  or  40  cents  arent 
going  to  pay  90  cents  for  butter,  even  If  they 
have  to  waste  time  mixing  In  the  color.  So 
the  tax  Is  Just  a  senseless  penalty  and  an 
empty  monument  to  the  power  of  the  butter 
lobby. 

Whether  you  like  margarine  or  not,  you 
must  agree  that  this  Is  a  fairly  outrageous 
situation.  When  the  first  antlmargarlne  tax 
was  passed  In  1886,  there  were  enough  fraud- 
ulent margarine  makers  to  lend  a  slight  pro 
bono  publico  flavor  to  the  legislation.  That 
hasn't  been  true  for  years.  The  butter 
lobby's  main  argument  for  the  tax  nowadays 
Is  that  dairy  farming  is  a  great  national  asset. 
Representative  Mttrrat  of  Wisconsin  brings 
a  toy  Holsteln  Into  the  House,  describes  the 
miraculous  food-producing  powers  of  her 
species,  and  calls^er  "the  foster  mother  of 
the  human  race.\  No  doubt  she  Is  all  of 
that,  but  the  soybean  and  the  cottonseed  are 
productive  little  assets  too.  Indeed,  the  soy- 
bean has  recently  been  winning  more  new 
congressional  friends  than  the  cow.  And 
this  year  the  soybean  and  cotton  seed  Con- 
gressmen, sparked  by  a  Republican  freshman 
from  Indiana  named  Mttchzll,  who  used  to 
peddle  margarine  from  a  truck,  have  organ- 
ized a  lobby  which  U  as  loud  and  enthtisl- 
astlc  as  the  butter  lobby  is  quiet  and  smooth 
They  have  been  promised  hearings  on  some 
of  the  many  Justlce-to-margarlne  bills  now 
in  the  House  Agriculture  Committee.  This 
committee  Is  dairy-dominated  and  has 
smothered  many  such  bills  before.  It  may 
smother  them  again  but.  as  we  say.  there  Is 
a  fighting  chance.  So  If  you  are  tired  of  hav- 
ing margarine  discriminated  against,  write 
to  your  own  Congressman  or  to  Representa- 
tive Edwazd  MrrcHzix.  Incidentally,  did  .you 
know  that  In  the  wintertime  butter  Is  artifi- 
cially colored  too? 
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I  include  a  recent  editorial  from 
Observer: 
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APPENDIX  TO  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 


other  hand,  the  February  7  issue 

.  ournal  of  the  American  Medical  As- 

contalns  an  article  by  two  Chicago 

and   a   noted   scientist   wbo  col- 

tn  a  special  study  in  (at  nutrition. 

ifssures  the  housewife  that  margarine 

for  growing  children  as  butter. 

authorities  assure  the  mothers  that. 

the  two  fats  are  concerned,  children 

nargarine  will  grow  Just  as  fast,  be 

healthy,  and  have  Just  as  good  red 

counts  and  hemoglobin  determinations 

who  eat  butter. 

findings    resulted    from    a    special 

cf)nducted  at  two  Chicago  Institutions 

Lelchenger,  M.  D..  George  Eisenberg. 

nd  Anton  J.  Carlson.  Ph.  D .  M.  8.. 

an  eminent  University  of  Chicago 


Is  not  because  Congress  believes  but- 
ihore  healthful  than  margarine  that 
>eclal  taxes  are  Imposed  on  the  letter 
applied  to  butter.    The  only  reason 
tax  was  ever  imposed  years  ago 
been  continued  ever  since  was  the 
of  northern  dairy  interests  who  de- 
Federal  protection  against  the  com- 
of  the  southern  product,  made  prln- 
from   cottonseed   oil   but  now   made 
soybeans. 
s()eclal  tax  on  margarine  tor  the  bene- 
dalry  Interests,  as  this  newspaper 
contended,  is  no  more  Justifiable  or  de- 
than  a  special  Federal  tax  on  cotton 
designed   to   discourage   their   use   In 
:ion  with  wool  and  rayon. 


Reciprocal  Trade  Program 


EfCTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JERE  COOPER 

or  TKNNISSXS 

IN  Tite  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  March  9.  1948 
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:OOPER.      Mr.    Speaker,   under 

extend  my  remarks  In  the  R«c- 

clude  the  following  editorial  from 

Science  Monitor,  of  March 

on  the  importance  of  reenact- 

the  reciprocal  trade  program 

under  the  guidance  of  Hon. 

Hull,  of  Tennessee: 


ULN&W  THZ  HTTLL  ACT 

President   Truman    last    week    urged   re* 

the  Hull  Reciprocal  Trade  Agree- 

^t  for  another  3  years.    The  meas- 

expire  in  June  unless  Congress  votes 

eztebslon.     Congressional    leaders    were 

as  cool  to  the  Presidents  proposal. 

public  should  help  them  change  their 


The  reciprocal  trade  program,  imder  which 
the  Government  grants  reductions  In  tariffs 
to  nations  willing  to  accord  matching  op- 
portunities to  American  products  in  their 
markets.  Is  in  line  with  the  effort  for  post- 
war reconstruction.  Its  usefulness  wUl  not 
have  been  outlived  In  3  years. 

Indeed,  It  Is  only  realistic  for  a  nation 
which,  like  the  United  States,  is  lending 
heavily  abroad  to  help  keep  International 
trade  channels  open  so  that  present  bor- 
rowers may  become  future  payers  of  debts. 
There  is  only  one  way  America  can  collect 
for  the  goods  it  is  now  sending  abroad.  That 
is  to  take  goods  when  others  have  them  to 
offer  on  advantageous  terms. 

The  reciprocal -trade  program  Ls  anathenut 
to  some  Members  of  Congress  because  it  de- 
prives them  of  the  exercise  of  that  old  politi- 
cal custom  of  logrolling  as  this  applied  to 
tarlfl  making.  One  result  of  IcgrolUng  was 
that  It  caused  many  tariffs  to  mount,  not 
because  of  public  interest  but  because  legis- 
lators offered  their  support  for  others'  de- 
mands for  high  tariffs  in  exchange  for  sup- 
port for  their  own. 

Now  the  United  States  has  put  Itself  on 
record  before  the  whole  world  as  seeking 
means  to  Increase  the  fiow  of  world  trade. 
Its  leadership  led  to  the  Geneva  Conference 
last  summer,  which.  In  turn,  led  to  the 
Havana  meeting  now  working  to  draft  a 
Charter  for  an  International  Trade  Organi- 
sation. Failure  to  renew  the  Reciprocal 
Trade  Act  not  only  would.be  a  severe  blow 
to  the  ITO  program  but  would  damage  Amer- 
ican prestige  as  a  world  leader. 


Resenristt  Retirement  Bill 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ESTES  KEFAUVER 

or   TENNCSSR 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  9.  1948 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish 
to  express  my  great  interest  in  H.  R. 
2744.  the  Reservists'  retirement  bil|. 
Passage  of  this  excellent  program  Is  ab- 
solutely necessary.  In  my  judgment,  if  we 
are  to  avoid  severe  attrition  In  the  Re- 
serves and  an  expensive  turn-over  of  of- 
ficers in  the  peacetime  years. 

Enactment  of  this  proposed  legislation 
would  pay  untold  dividends  in  the  future 
and  would  also.  In  a  sense,  partially  can- 
cel a  debt  which  we  owe  to  the  Reserve 
Corps.  It  would  be  a  fitting  recognition 
of  the  services  rendered  by  this  group  of 
citizens  who  do  so  much  in  both  peace 
and  war. 

These  men  are  the  citizen  soldiers  and 
sailors  who  take  themselves  away  from 
their  busy  economic,  social,  and  family 
life  to  prepare  themselves  In  time  of  peace 
to  defend  this  country  In  time  of  emer- 
gency. Very  few  people  realize  the  time 
and  energy  devoted  by  the  Reservists  to 
their  peacetime  training.  While  others 
are  enjoying  their  leisure  time  these  men 
are  training  and  keeping  themselves 
physically  fit  for  military  duty. 

A  small  percentage  of  these  reservists 
receive  toker.  pay  in  the  way  of  drill  pay. 
which  hardly  covers  the  cos*  of  transpor- 
tation to  and  from  the  armory  for  such 
drills.  A  vast  majority  receive  no  finan- 
cial compjensatlon  whatever,  except  when 
on  active  duty.  This  bUl  would  In  a 
small  way  partially  compensate  Reserv- 


ists after  long  years  of  service  In  the 
Reserve  for  their  expenses  and  the  eco- 
nomic losses  they  have  suffered  as  u  re- 
sult of  their  Reserve  activities. 

The  measure  would  materially  assist 
this  country  In  being  able  to  malrtain 
and  operate  an  adequate  National  Gaard 
and  Organized  Reserve  Corps.  Continu- 
ity of  service  for  a  reasonably  long  p<riod 
of  time  Is  neccs.sary  in  the  Organized  Re- 
serve Corps  if  we  are  to  have  properly 
organized  and  properly  trained  units 
ready  for  mobilization  In  time  of  a  na- 
tional emergency.  Time  Is  going  to  be 
the  greatest  factor  In  the  opening  phases 
of  any  future  conflict.  It  is  essential 
that  we  do  not  allow  the  civilian  com- 
ponents of  our  armed  forces  to  become  so 
weak  that  they  become  ineffective. 

Through  passage  of  this  bill  we  u  ould 
also  obtain  a  better  qualified  component 
of  enlisted  men  and  officers.  It  viould 
provide  an  Incentive  to  stay  In  the  Re- 
serve components  of  the  armed  force  s  for 
a  long  period  of  time.  The  Reservist 
would  also  have  the  Incentive  to  ade- 
quately and  properly  perform  the;  re- 
quired training  In  addition  to  attending 
active  duty  camps  and  active  duty 
schools.  We  would  thereby  be  provided 
with  the  assurance  that  the  ReservLsts  of 
the  future  would  be  much  better  pre- 
pared to  meet  the  requirements  of  ii  na- 
tional emergency  than  ever  before. 

The  Regular  Army,  the  Regular  Navy, 
the  Regular  Air  Force  and  the  Regu- 
lar Marine  Corps  are  but  one  element  In 
our  defense  structure.  Upon  the  Army 
Reservists  and  other  civilian  components 
hinge  the  efficiency  of  the  regular  serv- 
ices In  repelling  aggression.  We  in  Con- 
gress must  provide  the  necessary  Incen- 
tives for  peacetime  training.  Let  us  not 
hesitate  in  the  speedy  enactment  of 
H.  R.  2744. 


PalestiM 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PAUL  B.  DAGUE 

or  PINNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATT/ES 

Tuesday.  March  9,  1948 

Mr.  DAGUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I 
Include  the  letter  I  have  Just  received 
from  my  good  friend  Mr.  Max  Slepin,  of 
Philadelphia,  who  has  recently  completed 
a  survey  In  Palestine  of  the  conditions 
which  confront  the  Jewish  people  who 
are  so  valiantly  fighting  for  a  homeland. 
Mr.  Slepin  is  a  veteran  of  both  V/orld 
Wars  with  an  outstanding  combat  record 
in  the  one  just  ended,  and  I  valui;  his 
opinions  as  those  of  a  great  patriot  and 
a  great  American.    His  letter  follow.s: 

Til.  Aviv.  PAIJSTINt. 

February  25,  1948. 
Dear  Pacl:  Greetings  from  Palestlre.  I 
have  been  all  over  this  land.  Am  wrltlnf  this 
from  Kjer  Deram  In  the  Negev  (that  part  of 
the  Negev  which  the  United  Nations  de<:reed 
to  be  Arab) .  Have  been  along  the  Syrlar  and 
Transjordan  borders  in  Upper  Gallllee — 
sailed  on  the  Jordan  River  and  the  S«;a  of 
Galilee— been  to  Haifa,  Jerusalem.  Tel  Aviv. 
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and  Jaffa.  Have  been  shot  at  several  times: 
at  Tiberius,  at  Rishamiya.  and  below  Beerook 
Itzhak  Have  talked  to  government  officials, 
Jewish  Agency  officials.  Arabs,  and  the  boys 
and  girls  (those  wonderful  boyb  and  girls)  of 
the  Palmach  and  the  Haganah. 

Mine  eyes  have  seen  the  glory  of  ever  so 
many  places  well  known  in  the  lore  of  biblical 
history:  my  feet  have  trod  on  sacred  and  hal- 
lowed soil;  1  have  sailed  on  the  Jordan  and 
the  Sea  of  Galilee;  I  have  flown  over  this 
land.  Paul,  the  Jews  and  the  Palestinian 
Arabs  can  gel  along  in  peace  and  each  eke 
out  here  the  kind  of  a  Ufe  they  both  and 
each  want.  It's  the  outsiders— the  Arab 
gangsters  in  th?  pay  (they  are  all  merce- 
naries) of  the  Uufll  and  the  Hussein  famUy, 
from  Syria,  Lebanon.  Iraq,  Transjordan.  and, 
Egypt  who  are  stirring  up  all  this  trouble, 
aided  and  abetted  by  the  British.  It  pleases 
British  policy  to  have  this  land  without  an 
established  law  and  order  of  Justice  rather 
than  of  force  She  can  only  profit  by  con- 
fusion and  strife  Hence  she  is  backing  the 
Arab — openly  and  liehind  the  scenes— with 
arms,  with  restrictions,  with  propaganda,  and 
by  murder. 

I  predict.  Paul,  that  this  laud  wUl  be  either 
the  start  of  a  strong  and  successful  United 
Nations  that  will  assure  the  peace  and  better 
world  for  which  we  fought  to  establish — or 
It  will  prove  the  spark  that  will  ignite  the 
world  into  World  War  III  and  destruction. 

1  don't  feel  that  England  wants  peace. 

Where  do  we  stand? 

Bholom. 

Max  Si.XPUf. 


Serrice  to  the  Veterans  Should  Not  Be 
Jeopardized 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  AIME  J.  FORAND 

or  RHODE  ISLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  9,  1948 

Mr.  FORAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  re- 
duction in  the  number  of  employees  of 
the  Veterans'  Administration  by  eighty- 
five  hundred,  efTective  March  26.  1948. 
should  not  be  permitted. 

Evidence  has  been  presented  before  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs  to  prove 
that,  statements  of  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration to  the  contrary,  medical 
services  to  disabled  veterans. would  be 
curtailed  under  the  plan.  This  must 
not  happen. 

Veterans  throughout  the  country  are 
dist.  rbed  over  this  new  proposal  and  so 
are  many  nonveterans  who  feel  that  for 
the  sake  of  saving  ^  few  dollars  the 
welfare  of  those  who  saved  us  from 
the  enemy  a  few  years  back  will  be 
Jeopardized. 

As  a  sample  of  a  large  number  of  reso- 
lutions I  have  received  on  the  subject, 
1  include,  as  part  of  my  remarks,  a  reso- 
lution adopted  on  February  16,  1948,  by 
the  United  Veterans  Council  of  Provi- 
dence, R.  I.: 

Resolution  expressing  dissatisfaction  of  the 
members  with  issues  affecting  the  fulfill- 
ment of  the  provisions  of  the  GI  bill  of 
rights 

Whereas  the  local  as  well  as  national  press 
has  recently  released  Information  to  the 
effect  that  6,810  employees  will  be  released 
from  the  13  branch  offices  of  the  VA  and  a 
total  of  8.6O0  from  the  entire  VA,  which  Ua- 


cludes  about  1,650  In  the  central -office  :.'orce. 
This  all  done  to  keep  within  the  provisions 
made  In  the  1949  budget  of  ♦6,100.00<D,COO; 
and 

Whereas  the  foregoing  cut  affects  the 
Providence  regional  office  to  the  extent  of  56 
employees,  mostly  In  adjudication,  rehabili- 
tation, and  contact  and  will  of  course  result 
in  deferred  training  programs  as  well  as  back- 
logs In  compensation  payments  on  dlf  abili- 
ties allowed  by  adjudication  and  subsliitence 
payments  contingent  upon  registration  rec- 
ords, all  of  which  immediately  affect  the 
veterans  of  this  area;  and 

Whereas  the  allocation  of  employees  for 
the  branch  areas  was  determined  by  the 
veteran  population  of  the  respective  states, 
and  the  branch  offices  in  turn  delegated  to 
allocate  and  assign  employees  to  the  States. 
has  resulted  in  local  Injustice;  and 

Whereas  the  original  allocation  for  the 
•  Providence  office  was  based  upon  the  veteran 
population  of  Rhode  Island,  and  did  n(Jt  pro- 
vide for  the  men  coming  under  this  Juris- 
diction from  the  four  lower  counties  of  the 
State  of  Massachusetts,. would  Justify  an  In- 
vestigation of  the  situation  with  a  >lew  to 
establishing  kn  equity  for  the  Providence 
area;  and 

Whereas  the  program  of  rehabUltatJon  has 
progressed  to  a  point  that  permits  conserva- 
tive estimate  of  time  and  expenditure  to 
complete  Its  provisions  and  reductions  In 
said  division  will  seriously  affect  all  veterans 
In  training;  disabled  and  able-b.xlled;  and 

Whereas  a  plan  of  redistribution  of  em- 
ployees In  divisions  whose  work  is  waning 
among  divisions  where  needs  exist  and  con- 
serving all  employees  available  in  divisions 
where  backlogs  exist  due  to  curtailment  and 
release  of  employees  is  necessary.  This  is  to 
Include  in  every  Instance  veterans  whose 
experience  qualifies  them  to  continue  In 
the  service  even  in  a  lower-paid  bracket,  to 
continue  in  service;  and 

Whereas  provisions  made  for  the  classifica- 
tion of  employees  on  Uideflnlte  qualilications 
worked  out  by  employees  themselves  and 
never  standardized  do  not  insure  the  highest 
standards  and  should  be  supplemented  by 
direction  and  specific  review  of  Central  Office 
Personnel  Office  whose  evaluation  of  the  hu- 
man Issues  would  reveal  the  seasonal  rise  and 
fall  of  the  respective  elements  of  the  work; 

and 

Whereas  the  loan  guarantee  program  has 
been  acknowledged  in  astounding  default  the 
complex  program  should  be  revised  and  di- 
rected as  well  as  controlled  by  Central  Office 
or  an  agency  specifically  charged  with  the  re- 
sponsibility and  not  left  to  local  application 
of  various  State  laws  governing  ownership. 
To  remove  the  confusion  that  prevails  to  the 
point  that  veterans  question  the  safety  of  the 
present  plan  and  default  at  wUl;  and 

Whereas  the  care  of  disabled  veterans  Is 
now  being  Jeopardized  because  of  an  over- 
organized  administrative  unit  handling  the 
administration  of  legislation  passed  by  Con- 
gress in  the  Interest  of  veterans,  also  because 
of  a  far-sighted  Congress  refusing  to  appro- 
priate unlimited  funds  to  maintain  said  un- 
necessary administrative  force:  Be  it 

Resolved.  That  the  United  Veterans'  Coun- 
cil protest  against  the  announced  cut  in  per- 
sonnel until  such  study  is  made  of  the  sit- 
uation In  Rhode  Island  as  mentioned  in  this 
resolution;  and 

Further,  That  a  study  be  made  by  a  dis- 
interested committee  named  by  Gen.  Carl  R. 
Gray,  Jr.,  or  his  representative  In  Washington 
of  all  points  mentioned  In  this  resolution 
with  a  view  to  aiding  all  the  States  In  prob- 
lems of  a  similar  nattire;  and 

Further,  That  reduction  in  personnel  In- 
clude first  superficial  activities  which  might 
be  idealistic  In  the  perfection  of  old-line, 
long-established  agencies  of  Government  but 
not  Justified  In  the  Intensive  program  cf  the 
Veterans'  Administration,  now  at  the  peak  of 
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work  parallel  with  any  war  activity 
generously  to  meet  any  emergency;  and 

Further,  That  divisions  of  the  Veterans' 
Administration  serving  the  veteran  in  a  direct 
way  be  adequately  manned  to  do  the  Job  and 
not  permitted  to  have  delay  through  uncon- 
trolled backlogs  which  wltlihold  from  him 
his  rights;  and 

Further,  That  consideration  l>e  given  the 
plan  to  have-  the  post  office  receive  insurance 
premiums,  since  many  of  them  are  already 
paid  by  money  order,  thereby  causing  extra 
expense  to  the  veteran  and  again  to  the  col- 
lecting office  receipting  for  same;  and 

Further  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be 
forwarded  to  each  member  of  the  congres- 
sional delegation  of  this  State  and  to  Hon. 
EorrH  N.  Rocebs.  chairman  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs,  as  well  as  to  na- 
tional commanders  of  the  resfjertlve  units  of 
this  United  Council,  that  they  may  have  the 
data  herein  as  basic  requirenients  for  the 
perfection  of  the  program  now  confronting 
General  Gray  as  Administrator  of  Veterans' 
Affairs,  to  whom  the  original  of  the  resolution 
bearing  the  signature  of  the  officers  of  each 
organization  will  be  sent;  and 

Further,  That  United  States  clvU  service  b« 
recentrallzed  to  area  control  and  relieve  em- 
ployees of  personnel  section  in  regional 
agency  offices  of  this  duty  to  allow  full  time 
for  local  matters  of  personnel. 

Adopted  as  read  and  signed  by  the  officers 
present. 

Squibx  Oreemthalch.  ' 

American  Legion. 

THADDETJS   M     KRAtTS. 

Veterans  of  Foreign  War$. 
Charles  R.  Lombaroi, 
Disabled  American  Veteran*. 
Edwin  L.  Clark 

Spanish  War  Veterans. 
Ralph  M.  Lewis. 
American  Veterans  of  World  War  II. 
Everett  Lievinson. 

Jewish  War  Veterans. 
James  C.  Scott, 

Marine  Corps  League. 
Providence,  R.  I.,  February  16,  1948. 


Pay  Increases  for  Postal  and  Other 
Federal  Employees 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HOMER  R.  JONES 

OF   WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'nVES 

Tuesday.  March  9,  1948 

Mr.  JONES  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  Wednesday,  March  3,  I  ap- 
peared before  the  Committee  on  Post 
OflBce  and  Civil  Service  in  support  of 
legislation  which  I  have  Introduced, 
namely.  H.  R.  4727  and  H.  R.  4773,  which 
would  give  our  worthy  postal  and  Fed- 
eral employees  a  much-needed  increase 
in  salary  of  $800  per  year.  Since  mak- 
ing my  statement  before  the  committee, 
I  have  received  a  letter  which  I  wish  had 
been  in  my  hands  earlier  for  presenta- 
tion to  the  committee.  Under  leave  to 
extend  my  remarks  In  the  Congressional 
Record,  I  include  the  following  letter  re- 
ceived from  Mrs.  Wilma  E.  Wilson,  of 
Seattle.  Wash.,  who  writes  feelingly  on 
a  condition  confronting  thousands  of 
loyal,  dependable,  and  diligent  Federal 
Government  workers  and  their  famillei 
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March    1.   1949. 


Seattlc.   Wash. 

R.  JONCS. 

Office  Building.  Washington.  D.  C. 

Please,   sir.    consider    favorably 

bill  giving  postal  workers  the 

tSOO  take-home  pay. 

families  of  postal  employees,  have 

ting  a  long  time   for  o\ir  men  to 

a  pay  check  that  will  permit  us 

monthly  bills  and  leave  us  Just  a 

ave  for  emergencies. 

raise  didn't  even  cover  the  In- 
most  of   living   at   the   time   it  was 
in  spite  of  statistics  to  the  con- 
have  had  no  drop  in  the  over-all 
iving  in  Washington  State.     Corn- 
went  down  in  price  in  a  very  tew 
but  have  risen  even  higher  than 
before  the  market  drop.    Increases 
rates,    fuel    oil.    coal.    gas.    food, 
even    doctor    and    hospital    costs 
us  with  our  backs  to  the  wall  and 
It  Impossible  to  live  in  any  sort 
modest  comfort.     Local  real -estate 
wnts  are  increasing,  too. 
sifvlngs  are  gone     No  prospect  of  new 
to   replace   worn-out    things   in 
•.    No  new  car  to  replace  the  worn- 
heaps  that  cost  4  to  5  times  as  much 
as  they  did  in  1040.     No  vacation 
home;  we  spend  ours  In  the  back 
su^ounded  by  other  back   yards.     No 
movies   at  50   cents  each — $2 
fatfilly  of  four.    No  new  clothing.    Only 
food  to  keep  us  going,  not  what 
3Ut  what  we  can  pay  for. 
like  to  cry  about  it  too  much  as 
1  hat  you  get  it  on  every  side,  but  my 
went  to  work  for  the  Post  Office 
at  the  age  of  19  and  has  been 
28  years.     He  brings  home  $55  a 
he  is  better  paid  thar.  most.    How, 
's  name,  can  a  family  live  on  that 
these  dajrs? 
you  for  what  you  have  done  and 
you  can  do  to  help  us  now. 
Sincerely, 

WiLifA  E.  Wilson. 


Wliat  Dioes  H.  R.  2873  Do  to  the  Colambia 
RiTcr  Power  Rate? 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WALT  KORAN 

or   WASHtWCTON 

IN  TI^  HOCSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  9,  1948 

riORAN.     Mr.  Speaker,  there  have 
mmy  charges  and  countercharges 
ig  the  effects  of  the  House -en- 
(  rsion  of  H.  R.  2873  upon  existing 
( ontemplated      multiple- purpose 
projects.     Because  the  main  ef- 
my  fight  of  many  years  for  the 
financing  and  repayment  of  these 
has   been   in   the  direction  of 
ng  the  facts  regarding  them.  I 
ciused  to  be  made  a  rather  ex- 
study   of   this   problem.     I   am 
present  the  result  of  this  study 
time,  for  the  Information  of  all 
a  geniUne  interest  in  sound 
eloptnent  of  o  i»-  reimbursable  Federal 


to 


have 


those  who  have  had  an  active 

pushing  amendments  to  the  rec- 

acts  will  study  these  remarks 


carefully.  If  their  conclusions  are  the 
sam^  as  mine.  they,  will  agree  with  me 
that  this  ill-advised,  ill-timed  piece  of 
legislation  should  be  buried  deep  imder- 
ground  until  such  time  as  we  can  achieve 
a  more  reasonable  and  practical  ap- 
proach to  the  entire  subject. 

COLtTUBl*  BASIN  PIOJECT — UFtCI  OF  HOUSE 
KMACTCO  H.  B.  2873  ON  ANNUAL  UNANCIAL 
BZQTnBXMSMT8 

The  Rockwell  bill  as  enacted  by  the 
House  of  Representatives  on  January  23. 
1948.  contains  so  many  ambiguities  that 
a  definitive  statement  as  to  its  effect  on 
the  pay-out  of  the  Columbia  Basin  proj- 
ect cannot  be  made.  In  attempting  to 
appraise  the  effect  of  the  bill  It  is  neces- 
sary to  make  assumptions  on  major 
points  and  to  Ignore  smaller  ones,  al- 
though the  latter  may  ultimately  affecV 
the  results. 

An  understanding  of  the  effect  of  the 
enacted  bill  requires,  first,  an  examina- 
tion of  certain  points  of  the  existing  law 
and  'he  existing  payout  plan  for  the 
project.  The  present  reclamation  law 
requires  that  the  landowners  make  their 
payments  within  a  maximum  period  of 
iO  years  Ijeginnlng  after  a  developmental 
period  of  not  to  exceed  10  years.  The 
landowners  thus  have  a  maximum  period 
of  50  years  after  water  is  made  available. 
The  present  law  does  not  fix  any  specific 
period  for  the  repayment  of  the  power 
investment  or  for  the  repayment  of  the 
irrigation  subsidy — that  is  the  amount 
of  costs  allocated  to  Irrigation,  but  in 
excess  of  the  ability  of  the  landowners 
to  repay  and  thus  assigned  to  be  repaid 
from  power  revenues. 

The  plan  of  pay-out  for  the  project  un- 
der present  laws  has  been  fixed  in  a 
memorandum  of  understanding  entered 
into  by  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  and 
the  Bonneville  Power  Administration. 
Under  this  agreement,  the  pay-out  period 
ends  with  fiscal  year  2017,  which  is  50 
years  after  water  is  made  available  to  the 
last  block  of  land  in  1967.  In  other 
words,  the  over-all  pay-out  period  is  con- 
trolled by  the  50-year  water  users'  re- 
payment period  in  the  existing  law. 
However,  this  period  ending  with  2017 
applies  to  the  repayment  of  the  power 
Investment,  and  the  subsidy  determined 
on  the  basis  of  the  1940  cost  estimates  of 
the  irrigation  works.  Any  additional 
subsidy  resulting  from  costs  in  excess 
of  those  1940  estimates  for  the  irrigation 
works  is  to  be  repaid  by  an  extension  of 
the  pay-out  period  beyond  fiscal  year 
2017.  Current  cost  estimates  indicate 
an  increase  in  the  cost  of  irrigation  of 
about  $96,000,000  ove^  1940  estimates  and 
this  would  require  a  15-year  extension  of 
the  pay-out  period  for  the  irrigation 
works  beyond  2017. 

In  the  Rockwell  bill  as  recommended 
by  the  Public  Lands  Committee — but  not 
as  enacted  by  the  House — there  was  a  so- 
called  "extension"  of  the  repayment  pe- 
riod from  50  years  to  78  years.  Inasmuch 
as  existing  law  fixes  no  specific  period 
for  power  or  subsidy  repayment,  it  is  in- 
correct to  think  of  the  recommended  bill 
as  extending  the  period.  However,  78 
years  would  represent  an  extension  In 
comparison  with  past  practice  of  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation  which  has  been 
to  follow  a  50-year  period.    In  the  case 


of  the  Columbia  Basin  project,  under 
present  pay-out  procedures,  the  basic 
period  is  50  years  even  though  the  over- 
all period  is  75  years.  This  results  from 
the  fact  that  the  period  of  construction 
covers  25  years.  The  one  exception  to  • 
the  basic  50-year  concept  Is  the  afore- 
.sald  extension  beyond  2017  for  additional 
irrigation  subsidy. 

Under  the  present  pay-out  plan  the 
payments  are  applied  first  to  repaying 
the  power  investment,  inasmuch  as  it  Is 
by  agreement  interest  bearing.  The  pow- 
er investment  is  paid  off  In  1974,  which 
is  33  years,  beginning  with  1942,  the  first 
year  in  which  the  main  generators  start- 
ed producing  power.  After  1974  the  an- 
nual pajonents  are  applied  toward  repay- 
ment of  the  Irrigation  subsidy.  At  the 
same  time,  of  course,  the  land  owners  are 
making  payments  toward  their  agreed 
share  of  the  repayment  obligation  which 
has  been  fixed  at  an  average  of  $85  per 
acre. 

As  stated  above,  the  bill  as  reported 
fixed  78  years  as  the  repayment  period 
for  power.  In  the  bill  as  enacted  in  the 
House,  the  period  has  been  cut  to  50 
years  from  the  date  each  power  feature 
becomes  revenue  producing,  or  the  use- 
ful life  of  the  feature,  whichever  Is  the 
shorter.  In  the  bill  as  reported,  the  sub- 
sidy would  have  to  be  repaid  within  50 
years  "insofar  as  practicable." 

The  changes  In  the  repayment  period 
in  the  bill  as  enacted  as  compared  with 
the  existing  law  result  in  materially  col- 
lapsing or  shortening  the  permissible  re- 
payment period.  The  relative  timing  of 
power  and  Irrigation  features  can  also 
operate  quite  adversely  under  the  provi- 
sions of  the  bill  as  enacted  by  the  House. 
It  Is  theoretically  possible,  if  for  some 
reason  a  block  of  land  was  delayed  for  a 
number  of  years,  to  require  that  the  sub- 
sidy alotted  to  that  block  of  land  be  com- 
pletely repaid  from  power  before  water 
was  even  delivered  to  it.  Conversely  It 
}-  theoretically  possible  If  the  power  de- 
velopment were  delayed  sufficiently  long 
after  the  irrigation  development  that  the 
subsidy  would  have  to  be  repaid  before 
the  power  development  became  revenue 
producing.  These  situations  arise  out  of 
the  fact  that  under  the  bill  as  enacted 
in  the  House  the  subsidy  must  be  repaid 
within  50  years  from  the  time  water  was 
brought  on  each  block  of  land,  or  50  years 
from  the  time  each  power  feature  be- 
comes revenue  producing,  whichever  is 
shorter.  This  is  the  most  serious  feature 
of  the  enacted  bill  as  regards  the  burden 
impased  upon  power  revenues.  It  re- 
quires repayment  of: 

fa)  Power  and  subsidy  In  the  same  50- 
year  period  If  Iwth  start  together; 

(b)  Power  and  subsidy  In  the  same  50- 
year  period  If  power  starts  first;  or 

(c)  Subsidy  In  less  than  50  years  of 
power  operations  If  Irrigation  starts  first, 
and  power  in  50  years  after  power  starts. 

In  other  words,  the  bill  as  enacted 
does  not  permit  the  over-all  75-year  pe- 
riod presently  agreed  upon,  nor  would 
it  permit  extension  beyond  those  75  years 
for  additional  subsidy  due  to  costs  In  ex- 
cess of  the  1940  estimates  for  specific 
Irrigation  works. 

Under  the  present  pay-out  agreement, 
the  annual  financial  requirement*  for 


the  project  as  shown  by  column  4  of 
schedule  C-2  are  $9,332,570  for  1952  and 
subsequent  years,  with  annual  payments 
of  $6,200,000  to  $9,000,000  for  the  In- 
terim years.  1948  to  1951.  inclusive.  The 
requirements  under  the  terms  of  the 
House  enacted  Rockwell  bill  have  been 
estimated  to  be  $12,310,000  per  year,  an 
Increase  of  $2,977,430,  or  32  percent,  be- 
ginning in  1952  if  the  scheduled  pay- 
ments for  the  interim  years  1948  to  1951. 
inclusive,  are  also  increased  about  one- 
third.  This  is  on  the  basis  of  a  pay-out 
period  ending  with  fiscal  year  2001, 
which  Is  50  years  after  1951,  when  the 
last  generator  Is  scheduled  to  go  Into 
service.  This  assumes  that  the  bill  as 
enacted  permits  a  pay-out  period  of  50 
years  after  the  last  generator  becomes 
revenue  producing. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  bill  as  en- 
acted means  that  the  entire  pay-out 
must  be  made  In  50  years  beginning  with 
1942.  when  the  first  main  generator  be- 
came revenue  producing,  the  pay-out 
period  would  end  with  1991  and  the  an- 
nual requirement  beginning  with  1952 
would  be  $14,650,000,  an  Increase  of 
$5,317,430.  or  57  percent,  if  in  addition 
the  payments  were  increased  about  55 
percent  in  the  interim  years  1948  to  1951. 
Inclusive.  This  latter  Interpretation 
would  be  on  the  assumption  that  the 
project  has  only  one  power  feature  and 
it  became  revenue  producing  In  1942. 
This  appears  to  be  an  extreme  view.  It 
may  be  possible  to  construe  the  act  as 
considering  each  generator  a  power  fea- 
ture and  on  that  basis  the  pay-out  pe- 
riod could  end  with  fiscal  year  2001. 


Appropriations  for  Maintenance,  Bureau 
1  of  Ships 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HOMER  R.  JONES 

OF   WASHINCTC-N 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  9,  1948 

Mr.  JONES  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record, 
I  include  therein  a  statement  made  by 
me  on  March  8,  1948.  before  the  House 
Subcommittee  on  Appropriations  for  the 
Bureau  of  Ships  budget.  Department  of 
the  Navy: 

Mr.  Chairman,  members  of  the  committee, 
1  am  concerned  owr  the  ability  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  Ships  to  discharge  Its  heavy  obliga- 
tions to  the  citizens  of  this  Nation  In  these 
critical  days  of  world  unrest  If  the  recom- 
mendations as  appearing  on  pages  748  to  750 
Inclusive,  of  the  budget  of  the  United  States 
Government  transmitted  to  the  Congress  by 
the  President  are  approved  by  this  commit- 
tee and  later  enacted  into  law.  It  Is  that 
great  concern  which  causes  me  to  appear  here 
today  to  discuss  with  you  the  recommended 
appropriations  for  "Maintenance,  Bureau  of 
Ships,"  and  particularly  those  parts  of  that 
appropriation  dealing  with  "Maintenance  of 
active  fleet,"  "Maintenance  of  Reserve  Fleet," 
and  "Maintenance  and  operation  of  Shore 
■stabllshment."  as  appearing  In  the  budget 
— tlmatas  of  the  Department  of  the  Navy. 

I  come  before  you  In  an  extremely  pe- 
culiar role.     I  am  an  ardent  believer  in  a 


policy  of  Government  which  will  result  in 
reduction  of  costs  of  operation  of  the  various 
departments,  bureaus,  and  agencies  which 
go  to  make  up  our  Government.  I  do  not 
believe  that  we  should  permit  extravagance 
in  the  expenditure  of  our  tax  dollars,  no 
matter  how  Important  may  be  the  program 
which  those  tax  dollars  support.  Extrava- 
gance is  waste,  and  I  believe  in  the  principle 
which  dominates  this  Congress  that  waste 
must  be  eliminated  and  that  substantial  re- 
ductions In  the  cost  of  Government  must  be 
achieved.  I  am  well  aware  that  this  belief 
and  desire  prevails  In  this  Important  com- 
mittee, and  I  want  to  assure  the  members, 
and  you  Mr.  Chairman,  that  I  recognize  and 
espouse  this  program  promulgated  by  the 
majority  of  the  Congress  which  will  re- 
establish reasonable  bounds  on  Federal 
spending. 

I  am  wining,  however,  Mr.  Chairman,  to 
court  the  possibility  of  misunderstanding  as 
to  my  true  position  and  concern  with  regard 
to  proper  Government  thrift  by  bringing  to 
your  attention  certain  facts  which  may  not 
clearly  be  established  in  the  record  of  your 
hearings.  They  are  facts  I  believe  you,  In 
your  position,  would  like  to  know,  for  these 
facts  have  an  Important  bearing  on  our  na- 
tional defense  establishment. 

All  of  us  are  well  aware  of  the  great  im- 
rest  In  the  world.  None  of  us  can  foresee 
what  the  future  may  bring,  but  ll  Is  my  con- 
viction, a  belief  which  I  am  sure  Is  shared 
fully  by  this  committee,  that  prudence  and 
wisdom  dictate  that  the  Congress  not  dis- 
sipate the  tremendous  '  fighting  strength 
which  we  built  up  during  the  war  by  failure 
at  this  critical  juncture  to  provide  sufficient 
funds  properly  to  safeguard  oxir  national 
Investment. 

Ev«7  legislator  knows  the  tendency  by 
governmental  agencies  to  pad  budget  esti- 
mates In  anticipation  of  congressional  cuts. 
It  has  been  done  for  years  and  we  have  seen 
considerable  evidence  that  it  has  been  done 
again  In  advancing  appropriation  proposals 
for  the  1949  fiscal  year. 

It  Is  noteworthy,  therefore  that  In  dealing 
with  the  agency  In  which  I  am  particularly 
concerned  at  this  time,  the  Bureau  of  Ships 
of  the  Navy  Department,  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  was  restrained  .'  i  this  practice  and 
submitted  estimates  on  the  Bureau  of  Ships' 
needs  which  while  attempting  to  be  accurate 
and  fair  were  severely  cautious,  and  frugal  to 
the  point  of  being  detrimental  to  the  good 
of  the  service  and  the  welfare  of  the  Nation. 
It  Is  the  duty  of  the  Bureau  of  Ships  of 
the  Navy  Department  to  maintain,  repair, 
and  overhaul  our  vast  Navy  fieet.  both  active 
and  Inactive.  To  carry  out  its  material  re- 
sponsibilities the  Navy  Department  requested 
$710,727,000  which  subsequently  was  reduced 
by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  to  $323,843,000. 
The  latter  amount  covers  some  $8,000,000  for 
communications  expenses  which  previously 
were  paid  from  other  appropriations.  Thus, 
the  effective  amount  for  the  Bureau  is 
$315,843,000.  You  will  note  that  this  amount 
represents  a  decrease  below  1948  appropria- 
tions of  about  $70,000,000.  Expressed  per- 
centagewise, this  will  mean  approximately 
an  18  percent  reduction  in  funds  provided 
to  maintain  and  Improve  the  same  fleet,  both 
active  and  Inactive,  provided  for  In  1948. 
Costs  of  maintenance  have  not  decreased, 
but  have  in  fact  Increased  on  a  scale  com- 
parable to  the  price  and  cost  Inflation  re- 
flected ever3rwhere  throughout  our  national 
economy.  There  Is  a  further  obligation 
against  any  Bureau  of  Ships  appropriation 
made  for  fiscal  1949  of  about  $15,000,000  due 
to  the  recent  wage  increases. 

I  shoxild  like  to  point  out  that  this  reduc- 
tion for  the  Bureau  of  Ships  estimates  over 
1948  appropriations  is  approximately  18  per- 
cent, whereas  the  comparable  flgtires  for  the 
Navy  Department  as  a  whole  show  no  essen- 
tial decrease.  You  will  observe,  too,  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  this  particular  Bureau 
sustains  the  largest  reduction  In  estimates. 


percentagewise,  of  any  of  the  major  naval 
functions. 

It  Is  Important  to  note  that  we  have  In- 
vested In  our  active  fleet  nearly  $7,000,000,- 
000.  These  are  the  ships  In  commission  upon 
which  we  must  depend  for  defensive  pur- 
poses and  these  ships  should  be  maintained 
in  full  fighting  condition. 

In  addition  to  these  ships,  we  have  another 
fleet,  commonly  classified  is  the  inactive,  or 
"moth  ball"  fleet,  In  wliich  we  have  Invested 
another  $9,000,000,000.  These  are  the  ships 
which  have  been  placed  In  a  reserve  status, 
but  which  would  bring  us  up  to  our  full  war- 
time strength  in  the  event  of  an  emergency. 

Please  note  that  this  total  Investment  of 
$16,000,000,000  Is  protected  by  only  a  $129,- 
050.000  maintenance  fund.  I  believe  you  will 
agree,  Mr.  Chairman,  for  any  businessman 
will  agree,  that  this  Is  a  small  sum'  Indeed  to 
spend  to  keep  in  adequate  repair  and  opera- 
tion a  fleet  representing  so  large  an  Invest- 
ment. 

I  remember  that  In  the  course  of  last  year's 
hearing  on  this  subject  it  was  argued  that  the 
Bureau  of  Ships  of  the  Navy  Department  had. 
In  addition  to  the  then  new  appropriations 
approved  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  a 
carry-over  appropriation  from  former  ap- 
propriations. The  amount  was  approxi- 
mately $264,000,000.  If  the  same  argument  Is 
advanced  again  this  year,  the  estimated 
carry-over  appropriations  from  1947  and  1948 
Into  1949  amounts  to  only  $309,000,000. 

Attesting,  Mr.  Chairman  and  members,  to 
the  sincerity  and  accuracy  of  the  Bureau  of 
Ship's  operations  Is  the  fact  that  today  Its 
civilian  field  complement  has  been  reduced 
73  percent  from  the  wartime  peak,  whereas 
the  total  reduction  lor  the  Navy  is  only  66 
percent.  The  clvUlan  f  cffce  In  the  Bureau  it- 
self has  been  reduced  48  {>ercent,  as  compared 
to  a  total  reduction  of  but  35  percent  lor  the 
entire  Navy  Department. 

All  of  us  recognize,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  na- 
tional seciuity  demands  that  we  not  relax 
our  material  maintenance  and  Improvement. 
But,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  budget  estimates  for 
fiscal  1949  for  the  Bureau  of  Ships  are  some 
$119,000,000  less  than  appropriated  In  1947, 
and  about  $70,000,000  less  than  appropriated 
In  1948.  >mong  the  reductions  there  is  a 
decrease  of  5  percent  for  the  Naval  Re- 
serve, but  more  startling,  Mr.  Chairman,  In 
the  face  of  our  national  need  for  maintain- 
ing sufficient  scientific  research  and  develop- 
ment the  present  budget  estimates  suggest  a 
34-percent  decrease  In  funds  for  this  ac- 
tivity. There  are  only  minor  funds  provided 
specifically  for  alternations  or  Improvements 
to  the  fleet. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  we  must  look  at 
the  Immediate  future  and  malnuin  the 
strength  represented  In  our  vast  active  and 
Inactive  fleet.  I  believe  we  must  keep  in 
readiness  those  weapons  now  available  to  us 
and  be  prepared  to  use  them  In  the  ^vent 
an  emergency  (hould  arise. 

There  Is  no  need  for  me  to  advise  you, 
gentlemen,  that  a  Navy  fleet  is  expensive  to 
maintain.  You  are  well  aware  that  unless 
Its  guns,  Its  engines,  and  its  other  facilities 
are  in  first-class  condition  at  all  times.  It 
Is  not  a  potent  Instrument  for  defense. 
Minimum  standards  of  maintenance  are  not 
adequate  provision  for  even  a  minimum  pro- 
gram of  national  defense,  for  deterioration 
In  material  condition  dissipates  our  defen- 
sive abUitles  and  Invites  dissolution  of  our 
entire  naval  program. 

As  I  have  already  pointed  out.  the  Bureau 
of  Ships  has  Imposed  sharp  personnel  re- 
ductions in  preparing  for  and  operating  un- 
der the  limitaUons  of  the  1948  appropria- 
tion. I  believe  the  Bureau  Is  to  be  com- 
mended for  lU  splilt  In  carrying  out  the  de- 
sire of  the  Congress  In  ejecting  past  econo- 
mies and  for  Its  apparent  willingness  to  at- 
tempt further  savings.  However,  It  Is  a  re- 
sponsibility of  this  Congress  to  pass  Judg- 
ment upon  the  wisdom  of  any  reductions.    In 
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opinion,  thcrt  ti  no  vMdom  in  a  pro- 
a pprupt tolkiu>  witleh   will   neoes» 
farther   sharp   reductions   In   civilian 
for  this  agency  as  s  result  of  the 
made  In  salary  allowance  estimates 
itireau. 
January  1.  1948,  the  Bureau  of  Ships 
Washington  only  2.022  employed  as 
with  2.150  dvUlans  In  October  of 
a^ut  2  months  before  Pearl  Harbor, 
made  on  the  same  dates  cov- 
vUlan  employees  engaged   In  actual 
and  repair  work.  Including  all 
of  skilled  technicians.  In  the  navy 
t|iroughout  the  country.  Indicate  the 
of  the  reduction  even  more  sharp- 
October    1.    1941.   Portsmouth   Yard 
50:  January  1.  1948.  Portsmouth  had 
Boston  had  In   1941.  20.458;   In 
11.     New  York.  22.890  against  10.838: 
phla    22.308    against    9.264:     Norfolk 
against     10.004:     Charleston     10.088 
6.531:  Long  Beach  was  not  In  exist- 
1941   and  In  January  of  this  year 
San  Francisco  was  not  In  exlst- 
1941  and  In  1948  had  7.315:  Mare  Is- 
1941  had  22.839  and  on  January  1. 
10.765:  Puget  Sound,  15.857  In  1941 
8  804  in   1948:   and  Pearl  Harbor.  8.- 
Dctober  1.  1941  against  6.000  even  on 
1.  1948.     Mr.  Chairman,  on  October 
a  few  months  before  the  Japanese 
Pearl  Harbor,  the  total  civilian  par- 
>mployed  by  the  Bureau  of  Ships  was 
The  responsibilities  of  this  Bureau 
li^creased   tremendously  In  that  Inter- 
perlod  and  the  present  force  allow- 
ill  not  permit   the  Bureau  to  carry 
the  development   and   malnte- 
^s^>OD8lbtlttles  which  are  the  Bureau's 
cuts  are  permitted  and  confirmed. 
(|halrman  and  members,  consider  that 
ncy  today  has  under  Its  control  the 
of  almost  3.100  naval  ships  of 
with  a  tonnage  of  nearly  8.5OO.00O 
It   Is   meeting   Its   reaponsiMl.tlea 
civilian  complement  almost  identical 
of  October  1941  when  It  had  only  800 
«tlth  a  total  tonnage  of  2.400.000. 

period  of  World  War  II  all  of  ua 

to  apimetate  the  value  and  necM- 

loglaUcs.     Our   Navy  fleet  today  Is 

I  in  logistic  findings  with  the  types  ot 

dictated  by  the  requirements  of  elB- 

ot>eratlon. 

this  maintenance  appropriation 
[ast  year  was  little  more  than  2  par- 
compartaon  to  our  naval  investment 
.  to  carry  on  the  vital  and  essential 
maintaining  and  operating  our  Navy 
reconsideration  of  Its  need. 
To  ifiy  persomal  and  certain  knowledge 
baaed  an  Intimate  relationship  with  one  of 
our  gnat  navy  yards  located  In  the  city  of 
Bremei  ton  In  the  State  of  Washington,  there 
Is  a  ba<  klog  of  unfinished  work  on  otir  naval 
veasels  accumulating  steadily  and  rapidly. 
W«  mv  St  soon  reach  a  time  when  deteriora- 
tion w  II  set  In.  both  In  our  active  fleet  and 
In  the  Inactive  fleet.  We  can  avoid  this 
only  b  r  making  proper  provisions  both  In 
funds  ind  personnel,  to  protect  the  Invest- 
ment t  le  American  taxpayer  has  In  our  naval 
fleet  a  id  in  the  defense  and  security  pro- 
gram c  f  the  Nation. 
Redi|ctlons  effected  In  the  Bureau  of  Ships 
Mr,  Chairman,  affect  more  than  the 
Ipyards.  Rescissions  in  that  budget 
employment  In  private  shipyards  as 
'  liey  affect  civilian  component  manu- 
who  fat>rlcate  equipment  for  the 
This  Is  a  serious  matter.  Mr.  Chair- 
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must  be  abeort>ed  In  this  year's 

allowances  for  wage  Increases  created 

last   appropriations.     Unless   this 

Is  added  to  the  present  estimates. 

(  uts  nust  be  made  in  civilian  person- 
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art  which  win  result  in  the  loea  of  skilled 
tMfeBleal  pcraonnel  who  are  essential  to  our 
national  defense.  NMawtty  will  cause  them 
to  seek  other  employownt.  and  the  effect  of 
Navy  reductions  having  already  worked  detri- 
mentally to  U|e  private  shipyards,  that  em- 
ployment cannot  be  shifted  to  the  private 
yards.  The  essential  trained,  skilled  tech- 
nical perscKinel  are  lost  irretrievably  to  the 
Industry  and  to  the  navy  yards.  Tou  cannot 
train  eiBcient  shipyard  workers  overnight. 
There  Is  an  obvious  minimum  of  personnel 
which  must  be  maintained  at  a  navy  yard  to 
Insure  efflctent  operstion.  As  In  a  mantifac- 
turlng  plant,  if  the  number  Is  too  small, 
overhead  increases  unit  costs  Inordinately. 
The  Congress  must  take  these  and  related 
facts,  Mn.  Chairman,  Into  account  in  con- 
sidering the  appropriation  for  the  Bureau 
of  Ships  tt  we  Are  to  avoid  dissipation  of  those 
trained  workers  who,  in  the  event  of  any 
emer^^ency.  will  constitute  the  Indispensable 
nucleus  around  which  an  expanded  program 
must  be  built. 

Mr.  Chairman.  It  may  appear  presumptuous 
for  me  to  attempt  to  suggeat  to  this  com- 
mittee than  an  increaa*  of  not  less  than 
150.000.000  should  b«  applied  to  the  budget 
Items  appearing  in  categories  1,  2,  and  6  of 
the  designation  "Obligations  by  activities" 
appearing  on  page  748  of  the  Budget.  How- 
ever. In  reply  to  a  formal  inquiry  directed  to 
the  Bureau  of  Ships,  the  following  table  was 
furnished  which  indicates  8400.000,000  to  be 
the  proper  total  for  a  desirable  standard  of 
maintenance  and  a  reasonable  program  of 
continuing  improvements. 

Appropriation,  "Mafntmance,  Bureau  of 
Ships.  1^49" 
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The  Increase  of  approximately  136.000.000 
In  maintenance  of  the  Active  Fleet  would  be 
devoted  to  tittering  the  standards  of  repair 
and  undertaking  a  few  of  the  most  urgent 
alterations  to  improve  ships.  A  small 
amount  would  be  used  for  improving  the 
stock  position  of  necessAry  materials  which 
now  are  depleted. 

The  increase  of  some  $7,000,000  in  main- 
tenance of  the  Reserve  Fleet  would  permit 
undertaking  overhauls  cjf  those  ships  which 
require  the  correction  of  defe<;ts  existing  at 
the  time  they  were  laid  up.     "* 

Approximately  99.000.000  would  be  added 
to  the  procurement  of  electronics  gear  in  or- 
der to  provide  modern  equipment  so  that 
the  Navy  may  hold  its  own  In  this  field. 

The  additional  815,000.000  for  research  and 
development  would  permit  an  expansion  of 
activity  in  the  most  Important  fields.  It 
would  not  cover  all  the  requirements  which 
are  considered  of  major  importance. 

The  addition  of  about  $17,000,000  in  main- 
tenance and  operation  of  the  shore  estab- 
lishment is  a  necewary  stun  to  match  the 
additions  made  for  the  Active  and  Reserve 
FleeU. 

The  additional  13.000.000  for  the  Naval  Re- 
•erve  would  permit  a  partial  equipment  of 
armories  for  Improved  training  and  would 
allow  an  increase  in  the  standard  of  main- 
tenance In  ships  assigned  for  training  the 
Naval  Baaarve. 


Mr.  Chairman,  in  submitting  this  table  In 
reply  to  my  question.  I  am  aware  that  Ad- 
miral Mills  may  appear  to  be  acting  t>eyood 
the  customsry  limitation  Imposed  In  sudk 
appropriation  matters.  His  action,  however. 
Is  entirely  proper  and  appropriate.  Mr. 
Chairman.  Inasmuch  as  Admiral  Mills  cannot 
bring  this  testimony  to  you  In  more  elab- 
orate form  unless  formal  Inquiry  la  initiated 
by  this  committee.  I  want  respectfully  and 
seriously  to  urge  that  you  recall  Admiral  MlUa 
and  request  his  comments  on  the  total  Im- 
port and  burden  of  my  statement,  particu- 
larly for  the  purpose  of  bringing  more  ade- 
quately to  your  attention  the  significance 
of  this  suggested  increase  in  the  light  of  ctir- 
rent  prevailing  cundltluns  of  maintenance 
and  operation  In  the  respective  Navy  ship- 
yards and  shore  establishments  and  In 
the  Interest  of  our  national  defense.  I  am 
confident.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  you  and  yotn- 
committee  will  weigh  all  the  facts  In  this 
situation  and  that  In  the  process  of  your 
further  consideration  you  will  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  Bureau  of  Ships,  both 
as  to  maintenance  and  salaries  and  shore 
esUbllshments.  has  presented  estimates  in- 
adequate to  our  national  welfare  and  incon- 
sistent with  any  program  of  true  economy. 


Texas  Veterans'  Laws 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  OLIN  E.  TEAGUE 

or  TsxAs 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  9.  1948 

Mr.  TEAOUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently 
there  came  to  my  attention  an  outline 
of  Texas'  laws  affecting  veterans,  their 
dependents,  and  their  organizations, 
cgmpiled  by  my  friend,  DeWltt  T.  Klrby. 
national  service  officer  and  department 
adjutant  of  the  Ehsabled  American  Vet- 
erans, post-offlce  box  85.  Waco,  Tex. 

Most  of  the  potential  beneficiaries  un- 
der these  State  laws  are  not  aware  of 
the  valuable  rights,  privileges,  exemp- 
tions, and  benefits  available  to  them,  im- 
der  certain  circumstances,  and,  there- 
fore, I  am  hopeful  that  this  r6.sum6  of 
Texas  veterans'  laws  will  come  to  their 
attention. 

>t7«l&L   ALLOWANCX   AND   AIXIZS   BKNZfTTS 

A  State  allowance  is  provided  for  the 
burial  of  Civil  War  pensioners.  A  war- 
rant for  $100  may  be  paid  to  heirs  or 
legal  representatives  of  the  deceased  vet- 
eran. 

civn.  RXLor  and  aixizd  BXNErrts 

Acknowledgment  is  mad'*  of  legal  in- 
struments executed  by  members  of  the 
armed  forces. 

Disability  of  minority  is  removed  for 
qualified  veterans  under  the  GI  bill  of 
rights. 

Members  cf  the  armed  forces,  regard- 
less of  the  statutory  requirement  that 
they  must  be  at  least  21  years  of  age.  if 
unmarried,  in  order  to  make  a  will,  may 
make  such  wills  and  provision  is  made  for 
proof  of  such  wills. 

Oaths,  and  so  forth,  made  by  mem- 
bers of  the  armed  forces  outside  the 
United  States  are  acknowledged. 

The  commission  to  take  «»  deposition 
may  be  addressed  to.  executed  and  re- 
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turned  by  any  cornmlfslored  ofDcer  In 
the  armed  forces. 

Cnm.    EIGHTS 

Aosentee  registration  and  voting  is 
provided. 

Members  of  the    armed    forces    are 
eligible  to  vote  without  the  requirement 
of  paying  poll  tax. 
claims:    assistancx    in    obtaining    bencttts; 

SAIXKXEPIMC    or    PAPEKS 

A  Veterans'  Affairs  Cormnission  has 
been  created  to  administer  oaths  in  con- 
nection with  claims  for  benefits,  aid  vet-  ' 
erans,  their  relatives,  beneficiaries,  and 
dependents  with  claims  anl  render  all 
types  of  service  to  veterans  and  depend- 
ents. Field  assistants  are  stationed  at 
the  regional  offices  or  facilities  of  the 
Veterans'  Administration  throughout  the 
State. 

Certified  copies  of  public  records  are 
furnished  free  to  veterans  or  their  heirs 
to  support  claims  against  the  United 
States. 

The  SUte  registry  shall  issue,  free  of 
cost  to  ary  veteraui.  his  widow,  orphan, 
or  other  descendants,  a  photostatic  copy 
of  any  record  filed  in  the  Bureau  of  Vital 
Statistics,  and  not  otherwise  prohibited 
by  law,  when  such  record  is  to  be  used  in 
the  settlement  of  a  claim  against  the 
Government. 

Official  discharge  papers  are  recorded 
by  county  clerks  without  charge.  The 
fee  for  recording  discharge  papers  is 
made  a  charge  on  the  county. 

County  service  officers  assist  veterans 
In  pres3nting  claims,  securing  hospitali- 
zation, and  so  .'orth. 

CDtJCATIONAL  BINIFlTS;   QTJAJjnCATION   FOB  THX 
PKOnsSIONS  AND  TBADKS 

County  school  trustees  are  authorized 
to  contract  with  the  State  board  for  vo- 
cational education  to  maintain  special 
schools  for  veterans  of  World  War  II. 

Graduates  of  certain  law  schools  are 
admitted  to  the  bar  without  examination 
if  application  is  made  within  1  year  after 
discharge  from  the  armed  forces. 

Tuition  benefits  are  available  to  vet- 
erans. 

EMPLOYMENT  PIUTrr.ENCES.  PEmLECES.   ETC. 

Veterans,  their  widows,  or  dependents 
shall  be  employed,  wherever  practical,  in 
the  operation  of  the  soldiers'  and  sailors' 
home. 

Leaves  of  absence  are  granted  public 
employees  with  reemplosmient  upon 
completion  of  ser\ice  in  the  armed  forces. 

Leaves  of  absence  are  granted  State 
and  district  officers  during  service  in  the 
armed  forces,  with  waiver  of  emolu- 
ments. 

Preference  Is  given  in  all  State  depart- 
ments to  veterans  who  have  been  resi- 
dent in  the  State  for  10  years. 

Preference  of  employment  is  given  in 
all  State  agencies  and  upon  public  works 
to  veterans  of  any  war. 

Benefit  rights  are  preserved  under  the 
municipal  pension  system  and  under  the 
Unemployment  Compensation  Act. 

Reinstatement  in  labor  unions  is  pro- 
vided without  payment  of  back  dues. 

Justices  of  the  court  of  civil  appeals 
are  reinstated  upon  termination  of  serv- 
ice in  the  armed  forces. 


Veterans  must  be  given  priority  in  the 
construction  of  State  buildings. 

CUABDIANSBIP 

Notice  of  filing  of  accounts  and  certain 
other  proceedings  affecting  the  estate  of 
a  beneficiary  of  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration must  be  given  to  the  Administra- 
tion. 

Provision  is  made  for  the  appointment 
of  a  guardian  of  a  minor,  a  person  of  un- 
sound mind,  a  habitual  drunkard,  or 
other  person,  where  it  is  necessary  that 
a  guardian  be  appointed  to  receive  funds 
or  money  due  such  person  from  the  Fed- 
eral Government. 

HOMES 

Confederate  veterans  and  their  wives 
may  be  admitted  to  the  Confederate 
home. 

Spanish-American  and  World  War  vet- 
erans and  their  wives  may  be  admitted  to 
ths  soldiers'  and  sailors'  home. 

Wives  or  widows  of  Confederate  sol- 
diers may  be  admitted  to  the  Confederate 
Woman's  Home. 

HOSPITAL    BENEFITS 

Priority  and  preferential  rights  are 
extended  to  World  War  I  veterans  in 
admission  to  the  American  Legion 
Memorial  Sanatorium  (tuberculosis 
hospital ) . 

Provision  is  made  for  temporary  com- 
mitment of  those  believed  to  be  mentally 
ill  to  United  States  facilities  without  jury 
trial. 

Patients  may  be  transferred  from  State 
hospitals  to  Veterans'  Administration 
hospitals. 

INST7EANCE-POLICT     PaOTBCTlON 

The  board  of  insurance  commissioners 
shall  value  insurance  policies  of  a  sub- 
standard or  extrahazardous  contract  and 
where  warranted  charge  extra  reserves 
thereon.  Extra  premiums  must  be 
charged,  where  warranted,  because  of 
extra  risk. 

MEDALS,    CFKTUTCATES,    ETC. 

Provision  has  been  made  for  the  adop- 
tion of  service  medals  and  service  rib- 
bons for  Texans  serving  in  World  War  II. 

PENSIONS 

A  pension  of  $150  a  month  is  payable 
to  Civil  War  veterans  married  and  liv- 
ing with  wife;  $100  to  unmarried  veterans 
or  widowers;  $50  to  the  widow  of  such 
veteran. 

RELZET   AND   EEUABIUTATION 

Building  and  loan  associations.  State 
banks,  life-insurance  companies,  savings 
and  loan  associations,  banks,  insurance 
companies,  and  other  corporations  or 
organizations  may  make  loans  to  quali- 
fied veterans  under  the  GI  bill  of  rights. 

A  commission  has  been  established  to 
administer  certain  funds  for  the. benefit 
of  aged  and  Indigent  Spanish -American 
war  veterans. 

A  postwar  economic  planning  commis- 
sion has  been  created  with  certain 
duties. 

TAX  exemptions;   EXEMPTION  FROM  LICENSE 
rEXS,   RENEWALS,  ETC. 

Cigurettes  may  be  sold  in  military 
posts,  camps,  or  unit  exchanges  free 
from  State  tax. 

Veterans  are  exempt  from  payment  of 
poll  tax  before  voting  during  calendar 
year  of  discharge. 


Disabled  veterans  of  foreign  wars  are 
exempt  from  payment  of  poll  tax. 

Dentists  are  exempt  from  payment  of 
annual  registration  fee  during  active 
military  service. 

Registered  architects  are  exempt  from 
payment  of  annual  license  fees  during 
active  service  in  the  armed  forces. 

Hairdressers  or  cosmetologists  are  en- 
titled to  a  renewal  of  license  without 
examination  within  1  years  after  dis- 
charge from  the  armed  forces.  ,   • 

Pharmacists  are  entitled  to  renewal  of 
registration  after  service  in  the  armed 
forces. 

Veterans'  organizations  are  not  re- 
quired to  obtain  a  license  or  post  bond 
when  engaging  in  the  operation  of  em- 
ployment or  labor  agencies. 

Payment  of  interest  and  penalties  ac- 
cruing on  State  and  county  ad  valorem 
taxes  is  exempted  during  service  in  the 
armed  forces.  . 

TEANSPOBTATION   PUVILCCB 

Common  carriers  may  grant  free 
transportation  to  veterar.s  of  the  Civil, 
Spanish-American,  and  Indian  Wars, 
their  wives  and  widows. 

VETERANS'   ORGANIZATIONS 

An  appropriation  of  $4,968.15  has  been 
made  to  the  Department  of  Texas  of  the 
United  Spanish  War  Veterans  covering 
the  balance  of  the  fund  now  in  the  State 
tresL^ury  deposited  by  the  United  States 
in  1898. 

The  Secretary  of  State  is  prohibited 
from  issuing  to  any  corporation  any 
charter  using  the  words  "veteran,"  "le- 
gion." "foreign."  "Spanish,"  "disabled," 
"war,"  "World  War."  or  the  abbreviations 
of  such  words  without  the  written  ap- 
proval of  some  congressionally  recog- 
nized veterans'  organization  in  whose 
name  the  prohibited  word  appears.  Any 
charter  formerly  issued  must  be  canceled 
unless  such  organization  amends  its 
name  in  the  manner  provided. 

Veterans'  organizations  are  not  re- 
quired to  obtain  a  license  or  post  bond 
when  engaging  in  operation  of  employ- 
ment or  labor  agencies. 

Most  of  the  above-mentioned  laws 
have  been  enacted  by  the  Texas  Legis- 
lature through  the  sponsorship  and  co- 
operation of  the  DAV  and  other  veteran 
organisations. 

Many  of  the  65  DAV  chapters  in  the 
State  maintain  volunteer  or  part-time 
service  and  employment  officers. 

In  addition  to  such  State-wide  service, 
the  DAV  maintains  full-time  national 
service  officers  at  the  various  Veterans' 
Administration  regional  offices  in  the 
State,  as  follows:  Five,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Lewis  J.  Murphy,  at  Dallas;  four, 
under  the  direction  of  Walter  D.  Hardin, 
at  San  Antonio;  three,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Robert  O.  Pugh,  at  Houston; 
three,  under  the  direction  of  Pat  Smith, 
at  Lubbock;  and  three,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  DeWitt  T.  Kirby.  at  the  VA  center, 
Waco. 

These  DAV  experts  extend  all  types  of 
assistance  to  veterans  and  their  depend- 
ents, more  particularly  in  the  technical 
preparation,  presentation,  and  prosecu- 
tion of  their  justifiable  claims  for  various 
types  of  governmental  benefits  to  which 
they  may  be  lawfully  and  factually  eli- 
gible. 
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According  to  its  congressional  charter 

on.   Public   Law    186.   ap- 

June  17. 1932,  as  amended  by  Pub- 

668.  approved  July  15.  1942.  ac- 

meknbership  in  the  DAV  is  open  only 

tho3e  Aipericans  whose  bodies  bear 

of  wounds  or  injuries,  or  the 

ailments  or  disabihtles  incurred 

by  reason  of.  active  service 


or 


time  of  war  in  the  armed  forces 
Jnited  States  or  of  some  country 
vtith  It. 
and  more  wounded  and  disabled 
of  World  War  IT  are  becoming 
:  nembers  of  the  DAV. 
Eligi  )les  may  become  life  membej 
D^  upon  payment  of  a  fee  of  $100 
born  before  January  1.  1902  >  in 
dr  by  a  down  pajrment  of  $5  or 
rlus  such  installments  as  will  com- 
ppyment  of  the  full  fee  by  the  end 
second    succeeding    fiscal    year 
on  June  30 ».  after  which,  if  not 
plaid,  a  carrying  charge  of  $5  per 
wDuld  accrue.    A  growing  percent- 
ile  becoming   DAV   life   members, 
membership  is  available  at  $5. 


MV    SnVICX-TRAINING    PROCHAM 

Realizing  the  need  for  extending  as- 
si.stance  to  all  veterans  and  their  de- 
pender  ts  after  the  close  of  World  War  n. 
the  DAW  entered  into  an  agreement  with 
the  Veterans'  Administration  and  the 
American  University  In  Washington. 
D.  C.  )ack  in  1944.  to  train  some  400 
World  War  n  handicapped  veterans  to 
becom  ?  National  Service  Officers.  An 
Intensive  6-month  special  course  was  set 
up,  fol  owed  by  eighteen  more  months  of 
on-the-job  training  in  three  diflerent  re- 
gional offices  of  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tratior  .  under  the  supervision  of  old- 
time,  ong-experienced  DAV  service  of- 
ficers. 

This  is  the  most  intensive  and  am- 
bitious program  yet  attempted  by  any 
Vetera  is'  organization  to  provide,  with- 
out co;  t  to  the  applicants,  expert  aid  and 
assistance  in  the  solution  of  the  many 
proble  ns  confronting  veterans  and  their 
depen(  ents. 

No  v  ?terans'  organization  has  any  more 
extens  ve  and  effective  Nation-wide  serv- 
ice staff  to  take  care  of  the  problems  of 
ail  veterans  and  their  dependents,  and 
partici  ilarly  those  who  have  service-con- 
nected disabilities,  than  the  DAV. 

Diir  ng  the  more  than  28  years  of  its 
service  activities,  the  DAV  has  sponsored 
and  SI  pported  much  liberalizing  legisla- 
tion 0  1  behalf  of  disabled  veterans  and 
their  <  ependents. 

Liberalized  application  of  sucn  laws, 
too  numerous  and  too  technical  here  to 
set  foi  th.  has.  each  year,  been  brought 
about  >y  numerous  conferences  with  of- 
ficials of  the  Veterans'  Administration 
and  other  governmental  agencies. 

DAV    NATIONAL    HKAOQUARTOS 

Loci  ted  at  1423  East  McMillan  Street. 
Cincinnati  6.  OhiO.  the  national  head- 
quarters of  the  DAV  takes  care  of  all 


administrative  matters  and  records,  and 
publishes  the  Disabled  American  Veter- 
ans semimonthly  newspaper,  containing 
accurate,  up-to-date  Information  as  to 
all  existing  and  pending  legislation,  as 
well  as  much  other  Information  of  inter- 
f?st  and  of  value  to  disabled  veterans  and 
their  dependents. 

The  present  national  commander  of 
the  DAV  is  John  L.  Golob.  of  Hibbing. 
Minn.,  a  badly  wounded  World  War  I 
veteran,  who  has  had  a  broad  back- 
ground of  28  years  of  experience  in  vari- 
ous local.  State,  and  National  DAV  activi- 
ties which  qualify  him  to  lead  an  organiz- 
ation composed  exclusively  of  America's 
disabled  war  veterans. 

Its  national  adjutant.  Vivian  D. 
Corbly.  has  been  secretary-treasurer — 
business  manager —  of  the  organization, 
and  editor  o'  its  newspaper,  since  1925. 
Capt.  Cicero  F.  Hogan  is  his  able 
assistant. 

NATIONAL     EERVICE     MT-UP 

The>»^ional  service  headquarters  of 
the  DAV  is  now  located  in  a  beautiful 
building  at  1701  18th  St.  NW..  Wash- 
ington 9.  D.  C,  which  was  acquired  by 
the  organization  in  1945. 

In  this  Washington  office  are  located 
the  department  of  claims,  headed  by 
William  E.  Tate;  the  department  of  legis- 
lation, headed  by  Francis  Sullivan:  and 
the  department  of  public  relations  and 
employment,  headed  by  my  friend.  Mil- 
lard W.  Rice.  In  addition  to  these  serv- 
ice departments,  the  DAV  service  head- 
quarters has  as  its  office  manager  John 
E.  Feighner.  as  assistant  national  adju- 
tant. All  of  these  various  departments 
are  staffed  by  trained  experts,  all  of 
whom  are  themselves  war  wounded  or 
disabled  veterans. 

These  DAV  national  officers  know  all 
about  the  technical  complications  that 
disabled  veterans  must  overcome  factu- 
ally to  prove  the  service  connections  of 
their  disabilities  to  the  satisfaction  of 
rating  agencies  of  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration, under  the  llmltatons  and  re- 
strictions of  existing  law.  as  legalistically 
interpreted  and  as  administratively 
applied. 

Understanding  such  vexatious  prob- 
lems by  personal  experience.  DAV  na- 
tional service  officers  are  naturally  more 
sympathetic  than  are  nondisabled  veter- 
ans or  civilians  and  are  therefore  gen- 
erally more  effective  in  helping  disabled 
claimants  to  comply  with  technical  re- 
quirements to  prove  legal  entitlement  to 
benefits  to  which  they  may  be  lawfully 
and  equitably  entitled. 

rUPLOTMCNT  PIOCEAM 

The  DAV  has  adopted,  on  a  Nation- 
wide basis,  a  man-job-matching  method 
program  to  provide  suitable,  useful,  gain- 
ful employment  for  all  disabled  veterans. 
Less  than  7  percent  of  the  Nation's 
2.100.000  compensated  war-disabled  vet- 
erans are  totally  unemployable.  The  re- 
maining 93  percent  are  less  than  totally 
disabled  and  must,  therefore,  supple- 
ment their  inadequate  compensation 
payments  with  income  from  employment. 

'This  scientific  approach  to  a  most  dis- 
tressing problem  has  produced  some 
worth-while  results  thus  far.  The 
handicapped  veteran's  abilities  have 
been  matched  with  the  requirements  of 


the  job.  rather  than  stressing  his  dis- 
abilities. It  has  been  demonstrated  by 
the  employment  record  of  such  disat'led 
veterans  that  they  have  a  low  abseritee 
record,  a  low  turn-over  record,  a  low  ac- 
cident record,  and  a  higher  efficiency 
and  production  record.  It  has  thus 
been  demonstrated  that  to  hire  disabled 
veterans  is  just  plain,  good  business, 
bringing  benefits  directly  to  them,  their 
dependents,  their  communities,  their 
employers,  and  taxpayers  generally. 

AN  INVXSTMINT  IN  PATBIOTISM 

It  is  definitely  in  the  Interest  of  all 
Americans  that  the  fight  for  justice  must 
be  made  for  those  who  have  sacrificed 
their  youth  and  a  part  of  their  bodies  or 
their  health  in  our  country's  most 
hazardous  occupation — its  military  and 
naval  services  during  time  of  war. 

The  faith  must  be  kept  with  those  who 
have  made  such  sacrifices  In  the  r>ast, 
as  well  as  with  those  who  are.  or  have 
been,  dependent  upon  these  heroes,  so 
that  other  young  men  who.  In  the  future, 
may  be  called  upon  to  make  similar  sac- 
rifices, will  have  the  assurance,  on  the 
basis  of  past  performance,  that  If  they, 
too,  should  also  be  so  unfortunate  ".hey 
will  not  be  permitted  to  become  mere 
forgotten  heroes. 

The  determination  of  the  DAV  tc  see 
to  it  that  America's  disabled  veteran.',  are 
adequately  provided  for  should  be  gen- 
erously supported,  as  a  public  Investment 
in  the  future  patriotism  of  our  youth, 
and  as  practical  patriotism  which  brings 
huge  humanitarian  and  financial  divi- 
dends to  every  community,  to  every  S:ate, 
and  to  our  country. 

The  service  program  and  outstanllhg 
accomplishments  of  the  DAV  make  me 
very  proud  to  be  an  active  member  of 
that  organization.  I  am  sure  its  alms 
and  purposes  merit  the  consideration 
and  support  of  the  entire  country. 


Hoasing  Research  at  Columbia  UiUTersity 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

o»- 

HON.  JACOB  K.  JAVITS 

or  Mx-y  TOMc 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  9,  1948 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
great  deficiencies  In  our  approach  to 
housing  has  been  the  limited  availat'illty 
of  research.  This  is  essential  to  seek  to 
reduce  costs,  to  Inform  us  as  to  the  size 
of  the  housing  problem  and  as  the  foun- 
dation of  a  comprehensive  housing  pro- 
gram. The  Taft-Ellender-Wagner  bill 
which  provides  such  a  program  has  as  an 
important  component  the  item  or  re- 
search. It  is  encouraging  that  Columbia 
University,  which  is  in  my  district,  has 
engaged  in  a  major  effort  to  supply  this 
need.  Following  is  an  editorial  on  the 
subject  explaining  the  work  to  be  under- 
taken : 

A  NXW  mP  AT  COLUMBU 

Announcement  by  Dr.  Fackenthal  o:*  the 
formation  of  an  Institute  for  Urban  Land 
Use  and  Housing  Studies  at  Columbia  Uni- 
versity coincides  with  increased  publlo  In- 
terest everywhere  In  the  planning  function 
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m  our  cities,  ana  with  continued  imtatlon 
over  the  tardiness  with  which  we  are  com- 
ing to  grips  with  the  housing  shortage.  The 
•100,000  grant  made  to  the  Institute  by  the 
Rockefeller  Foundation  and  the  contribution 
that  Columbia  University  itself  will  make  to 
the  stu'iles  will  be  well  spent  If  the  research 
can  be  translated  Into  practical  action. 

Dr.  Ernest  M.  Fisher,  who  will  be  director 
of  the  institute,  is  a  consultant  to  the  Library 
cf  Congress  on  housing,  and  Is  on  the  Census 
Bureau's  advisory  committee  on  a  census  of 
housing  for  1950.  He  is  professor  of  urban 
land  economics  at  Columbia.  The  Institute 
wUl  cross  the  lines  of  several  branches  of 
study  at  the  university,  including  economics, 
architecture,  sociology,  law,  public  admin- 
istration,  business,   planning,   and   housing. 

As  Dr.  Fackenthal  says.  "The  years  bring 
rweeping  changes  in  the  character  of  different 
areas  of  a  great  city."  and  In  most  cases 
these  changes  "are  merely  permitted  to  hap- 
pen without  understanding  of  the  forces 
which  bring  them  to  pass."  Research  wUl 
aim  at  a  more  systematic  and  effective  use  of 
real  estate  In  cities  and  vUlages.  The  Insti- 
tute will  at  the  same  time  be  a  source  of  ob- 
jective facts  on  problems  whld".  have  tisu- 
ally  been  dealt  with  only  by  governmental 
agencies  or  by  privately  financed  groups  that 
often  had  an  ax  of  their  own  to  grind.  We 
look  forward  with  interest  to  the  results  of 
what  can  t>e  a  most  useful  and  productive 
study 


$65  per  month,  instead  of  the  $50  he 
paid  before. 

The  present  act— Jlouslng  and  Rent 
Act  of  1947 — protects  tenants  against 
such  reductions  of  services,  and  it  also 
provides  15  different  grounds  on  which 
a  landlord  could  apply  for  an  Increase  in 
rent.  But  if  jM-ovisions  are  made  t(}  pro- 
tect the  landlord  from  reductions  In  in- 
come, at  the  same  time,  the  law  must 
protect  tenants  against  reductions  in 
services  which  aftiount  to  an  increase  In 
rent.  In  other  words,  when  landlords 
reduce  services,  rents  must  be  reduced  to 
meet  the  increased  cost. 


Reduction  in  Rent  for  Reduction  ia 
Serrices 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

aw 

HON.  HELEN  GAHAGAN  DOUGUS 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  March  4.  1948 

Mrs.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  every 
effort  has  been  made  in  the  discussions  on 
rent  control  to  protect  landlords  against 
any  loss  of  income,  to  insure  them  against 
loss  because  of  Increased  operation  costs. 
But,  In  general,  landlords  have  l)een  most 
arduous  in  reducing  their  own  costs  of 
operation.  In  fact,  landlords  in  every 
section  of  the  Nation  have  developed 
practices  which  automatically  reduce 
their  costs.  They  have  virtually  elimi- 
nated the  formerly  accepted  practice  of 
decorating  apartments  and  houses  every 
year.  They  have  reduced  janitor  services, 
eliminated  refuse  disposal  and  forced 
tenants  to  pay  the  cost  of  water,  lights, 
gas,  and  heat. 

Let  me  give  you  one  specific  example 
which  has  become  common  in  every  com- 
munity: A  family  was  paying  $50  a 
month  rent  for  an  apartment.  The 
landlord  obtained  an  increase  of  $5  per 
month  on  the  basis  of  increased  costs  of 
operation.  At  the  same  time,  the  land- 
lord reduced  the  services  he  formerly 
provided.  He  eliminated  not  only  deco- 
ration, but  repairs.  The  cost  is  not  much, 
but  it  amounts  to  a  minimum  of  $2  per 
month  which  the  tenant  has  to  pay. 
Then  the  landlord  refused  to  pay  for  the 
electricity.  The  cost  was  passed  on  to 
the  tenant.  It  is  only  a  few  dollars  a 
month,  but  added  to  the  cost  of  repairs, 
decoration  and  other  items  of  mainte- 
nance, it  amounts  to  nearly  $10  a  month. 
In  other  words,  the  tenant  must  now  pay 


Oleo  and  Soybeans 
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or 


HON.  GLENN  R.  DAVIS 

OF  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  9.  1948 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Record,  I  would  like  to  Include  the 
following  editorial  from  Hoard's  Dairy- 
man, leading  agricultural  newspaper 
published  in  my  district: 

OLEO    AND    SOTBXANS 

In  the  Interest  of  honesty  and  commercial 
morality,  the  present  tax  of  10  cents  a  pound 
on  yellow  oleomargarine  must  be  maintained. 
Indeed,  properly.  It  should  be  Increased  to 
make  It  Impossible  for  this  product  rx)  mas- 
querade as  butter. 

Dairymen  are  willing  to  accept  the  results 
of  honest  competition,  but  they  prot<}st  that 
yeUow  oleonaargarlne  Is  a  substitute  so  cun- 
ningly devised  and  colored  that  It  cannot  be 
detected  except  by  scientific  experts,  and  for 
this  reason  cannot  be  considered  honest  com- 
petition. 

This  question  of  deceit  is  the  major  reason 
why  consumers  as  well  as  producers  should 
support  the  present  Federal  law.  As  has 
been  true  through  the  years,  the  two  dozen 
manufacturers  of  oleomargarine  have  sought 
to  confuse  the  Issue.  They  seek  to  sei;  farmer 
against  farmer  on  the  basis  of  self-interest 
and  have  Induced  some  representative*  of  the 
soybean  Industry  to  front  for  them  arid  argue 
fc«  the  repeal  of  the  Federal  law  taxing  yel- 
low oleomargarine. 

What  are  the  facts  as  to  self-lntereiit  of  the 
grower  of  soybeans?  As  Al  Smith  used  to 
say,  "Let's  look  at  the  recorrt."  Here  Is  what 
we  find,  based  on  records  from  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture: 

The  farm  price  of  soybeans  in  1946  was 
$3.57,  and  80  percent  of  the  production  was 
crushed  for  oU  and  meal.  The  grower  re- 
ceived not  quite  two-thirds  of  the  wholesale 
value  of  the  resulting  oil  and  meal.  On  the 
bushel  basis  he  received  slightly  under  18 
cents  for  the  soybean  oil  used  In  oleomar- 
garine; tLU  for  the  soybean  oU  used  in 
paints,  shortening  compounds,  etc.;  8nd  $1.28 
for  soybean  meal. 

What  Is  the  grower's  major  Interest  and 
most  Important  market?  Is  It  the  1«  cents  s 
bushel  from  soybean  oU  used  In  oleomar- 
garine or  the  $1.28  be  receives  from  the  soy- 
bean meal  purchased  by  the  dalnmian? 

The  self-interest  of  the  soybean  fiirmer.  If 
nothing  else,  should  lead  him  to  support 
protection  against  dishonest  competition  In 
dairy  markeU.  Good  dairy  prices  are  a  vital 
factor  In  conserving  the  future  prlc«  of  soy- 
beans. 


New  York  Yoanf  Republicans  Faror  Rent 
Control 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JACOB  K.  JAVITS 

or  NEW   TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  9,  1948 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  follow- 
ing resolution  concerning  residential 
rent  control  Indicates  the  concern  of  Re- 
publicans with  this  pressing  problem  in 
the  New  York  area.  I  have  always  be- 
lieved that  the  basic  principles  of  Lin- 
coln, the  founding  father  of  the  Repub- 
lican Party,  require  flexibility  in  our  de- 
mocracy. Such  flexibility  recognizes 
that  rent  control  does  not  mean  the  end 
of  the  free -enterprise  system.  Public 
emergencies  must  be  met  if  the  need  re- 
quires it;  and  this  will  rather  preserve 
our  democracy. 

Resolution  concerning  residential   rent 
control 

The  following  resolutions  pertaining  to 
residential  rent  control  were  duly  adopted  by 
the  New  York  Young  Republican  Club  at  a 
meeting  held  on  February  19.  1948: 

"Whereas  the  present  Federal  Housing  and 
Rent  Act  of  1947  expires  by  its  terms  on  Feb- 
ruary 29,  1948,  and  the  shortage  of  residential 
housing  which  caused  the  emergency  leading 
to  the  enactment  of  that  statute  continues 
without  substantial  abatement;  and 

"Wheretis  said  Federal  Housing  and  Rent 
Act  of  1947  was  Inadequate  as  a  protection  to 
tenants  In  many  respects:  and 

"Whereas  the  proposed  Ives-Baldwin  bill 
(S.  2015)  appears  to  provide  for  more  ade- 
quate tenant  protection  than  that  afforded 
by  the  Federal  Housing  and  Rent  Act  of 
1947  and  If  adopted  will  extend  adequate 
rent  control  over  most  residential  rents  to 
July  1,  1949;  and 

"Whereas  the  Ives-Baldwin  bill  at  present 
falls  to  give  adequate  protection  to  tenants 
In  noncooperative  apartment  houses  insofar 
as  It  does  not  prohibit  the  landlord  from  sell- 
ing apartments  therein  and  thereby  subject- 
ing the  tenants  therein  to  eviction  without 
their  consent:  Now.  therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved,  That  the  New  York  Young  Re- 
publican Club  favors  the  adoption  of  the  said 
Ives-Baldwin  bill  (S.  2015)  without  further 
delay;  and  be  it  further 

"Resolved,  That  the  New  York  Young  Re- 
publican Club  favors  the  amendment  of  said 
bill  to  provide  adequate  protection  to  ten- 
ants In  apartment  houses  which  are  not  bona 
fide  cooperatives."  » 


Cleveland  Company  Praises  Unions 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MICHAEL  A.  FEIGHAN 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  9.  1948 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  article  ap- 
pearing In  the  March  1948  issue  of  the 
International  Teamster: 

CLEVZLANO     COMPAWT     PSAI8XS     UWIOKS  —  ARS 
BOTHtCX   OF  OKIIXA   NATIOIT  tnMtm,  BAT!  COH- 

nucToa 

Not  many  companlw  In  Umm  days  go  out 
of  their  way  to  pralM  organlwd  labor.    When 
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It  Is  news.     Making  such  news  Is 
S..  rerg\i8on  Co..  of  Cleveland.  Indxis- 

and  builders, 
greeting  to  its  employees.  EiecutUe 
)>klent  O.  P.  Sleder  said : 
are  a  union  man  and  we  are  a  \mlon 
You  are  happy  to  hold  a  card, 
part  we  are  happy  with  o\ir  union 
go  back  many  years  and 
to  ail  parts  of  the  country, 
thne  days  when  It  seems  to  be  fashion- 
attack  unions  for  all  kinds  of  things — 
evi  rirthlng   from   communism   to   Infla- 
e  want  to  go  on  record  with  a  few 


one 
the  H 
trial  < 

In  a 
Tlce 

"Tou 
contractor 
For  ou' 
ralatloa  ships — which 


Ihe 


country 
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unions  are  a  source  of  the  skills 
needs  to  continue  the  building 
national  Indxistrial  plants. 

have  helped  to  establish  high 
standatdi  of  skill  In  the  construction  In- 
dustry 

"3. 
high 
woiu* 

In 


They 


1  hey  haTe  helped  to  promote  America's 
K^amdard  of  living — one  of  the  modem 
of  the  world. 

are  a  (>artner  with  management 
keetlng  America  Industrially  strong  and. 
theref(  re.  safe  and  free  in  a  troubled  world. 
'*Th(Be  things  are  important  because  they 
}ur  Industrial  U'e  v  a  nation.    Our 
Interests — as  well  as  the  needs  of 
wfole  world — require   that  we   produce 
work  harder  than  we  did  In  1947. 
our  part.  we.  as  management,  hope  to 
e  our  Job  supervision,  to  see  that  the 
ated  tasks  of  designing  plants,  buying 
.  and  scheduling  work  la  done  better. 
,  ind  more  efflciently  than  before.     In 
stir  goal  is  to  make  the  Ferguson  Co. 
organisation  for  its  employees  ruid 
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short. 
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"We  know  you  will  do  your  part.  We  ex- 
pect tlat  you  will  provide  a  fair  day's  work 
and  glre  us — in  return  for  fair  wages  and 
workin  {  conditions— ths  full  meaaurs  of  the 
■kill  ai  d  labor  of  which  you  are  Justly  proud 

'Aft  r  all— we're  all  on  the  same  tesm  and 
have  t.  M  same  goal.  That  coal  Is  to  provlds 
§m  ftomsrs  with  factories  aiUl  piMHft  Wd 
tottlUflf  •■  of  high  quality  at  (air  ttMl  rMMO- 
able  c  TMts.  That  is  our  Jol>-')rours  and 
ours—  ind  the  better  It  is  done,  the  greater 
the  •«<  laUrtlon  In  terms  ot  full  empU/yment 
•ad  MfMljr  UMome  for  alt  of  us. 

•o,  to  you  as  an  Individual  butidlnf* 
niMtMnM  aiMl  MUmihttt  M  •  imUm, 
glad  you  art  wmtUmt  with  ua." 


•pMktr,  It  In  mjr  hopt  thtt  th« 
•xprtfMd  by  the  MMutive  vie* 
of  one  of  th«  outAtandinc  In- 
engtnetrlnf  tnd  building  nrnu, 
forih  In  ihla  artlcli^,  wilt  b«  All  In* 
to  others  who  seek  more  aRlicftbU 
relations  and  In* 
production.  8uch  relatlooablp 
management  and  labor  li  •!• 
treme  y  slgnlflcant  becaiue  It  shows 
clearl '  that  high  production  can  be  at< 
talne<  when  each  recognizes  the  Just 
rights  of  the  other. 


Iftbor-  management 


RiTcr  Baiin  Project — Report  of 
Progress 


SXTENSION  pP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  MILTON  R.  YOUNG 

O^  NORTH  DAKOTA 

m  THfc  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesdlfiy,  February  24  (legislative  day  of 
Monday,  February  2>,  1948 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanl  nous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  A  )penduc  of  the  RkcoRO  an  address 


entitled  "Report  of  Progress — Missouri 
River  Basin  Project,"  delivered  by  Hon. 
William  E.  Warne,  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  before  the  Farm  and 
Home  Week  Conference,  at  Minot,  N. 
Dak.,  on  February  9.  1948. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcoiu), 
as  follows: 

azporr  or  nocazss — missocbi  srv-n  basim 

PaOJECT 

Once  each  year  for  4  years  I  have  come  to 
North  Dakota  to  discuss  the  development  of 
the  Missouri  River  Basin. 

The  first  time  I  came  out  here,  the  Missouri 
River  Basin  plan  was  but  a  dream;  the 
second  time,  it  had  begun  to  take  form  and 
substance;  the  third,  we  were  preparing  to 
begin  the  Job  authorized  by  the  Congress, 
and  the  fourth  time,  this  time.  I  am  happy 
to  report  great  activity  and  substantial 
progress. 

This  subetantial  progress  actually  Includes 
construction  work  on  7  dams.  2  power  plants. 
and  588  miles  of  transmission  lines  by  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation,  and  the  building  of 
5  dams  and  3  local  flood-control  projects  by 
the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers. 

It  takes  large  sums  of  money  to  harness 
the  Missouri  and  put  it  to  work.  But  the 
benefits  thst  will  accrue  will  make  this  In- 
vestjnent  one  of  the  souiidest  that  Uncle 
Sam  has  ever  made. 

The  Flood  Control  Act  of  1»44.  authorizing 
the  Missouri  River  Basin  project — a  co- 
ordinated plan  of  the  Interior  Department's 
Bureau  of  Reclamation  and  the  Army  Corps 
of  Engineers — was  signed  by  the  President 
on  December  22.  1944.  The  first  funds  made 
avaUable  for  the  Missouri  Basin  program 
were  appropriated  less  than  21  j  years  ago. 
The  regular  Department  of  the  Interior  ap' 
proprlatlon  bill  for  the  fiscal  year  1040  car* 
ried  a  total  of  ••IJOO.OOO  to  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation  and  other  agencies  of  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  for  beginning  ac- 
tion on  the  program.  Interior  Dtpartoicnt 
appropriations  tu  dat4  for  th«  Miasottrl  Rlvtr 
bMin  project  total  IMJIOJOO.    Initial  ap- 

Copriatton*  (or  (lie  Corps  of  ■nglneefs  por* 
m  of  work  in  the  basin  in  th«  Rame  period 
ot  time  amounted  to  smojikk)  To  date, 
iMroprtations  for  tht  Army  Cf  ps  tit  ln« 
glneers  part  of  the  plan  hnv*  totaled  |t>.197,« 
las  We  see,  iherarore,  that  a  grand  total  of 
•lM,077,43i  has  bMh  made  available  tut  work 
on  the  Plak>itoan  plan,  enuugii  fi«r  a  moet 
substantial  start. 

Afltually,  only  9  v-f*  have  elapsed  slnee 
the     Congress  >ted    .construction 

funds  and,  In  thut  (^tsriDd,  contrasts  have 
bsen  awardad  by  the  Bureau  et  IMslamati')n 
for  ssvsa  strtietures,  including  Kortea  Dam 
and  power  plant  on  the  North  Platte  River  in 
Wyoming:  Angostura  Dam  on  the  Cheyenne 
River  In  South  Dakota;  Bnders  Dam  on  the 
Republican  River  in  Nebraaka.  also  the  Cam- 
bridge Diversion  Dam  of  the  same  unit.  In 
Nebraaka:  Boysen  Dam  and  i>ower  plant  on 
the  Big  Horn  River,  In  Wyoming;  Heart 
Butte  Dam  on  the  Heart  River,  in  North 
Dakota:  and  Medicine  Creek  Dam  In 
Nebraska. 

Similar  progress  has  been  made  by  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  of  the  United  States  Army. 
Construction  Is  under  way  on  Oarrlson  Dam 
In  North  DakoU  and  Fort  Randall  Dam  in 
South  Dakota,  both  on  the  main  stem  of  the 
Missouri  River;  Harlan  County  Dam  on  the 
Republican  River  In  Nebraska:  Cherry  Creek 
Dam  m  Colorado:  and  Kanopolls  Dam  on  the 
Smoky  Hill  River  In  Kansas.  Work  Is  goUig 
forward  by  the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  on 
local  flood-protection  projects  for  Council 
Bluffs.  Iowa:  Omaha,  Nebr.;  and  the  Missouri 
River  agricultural  levee. 

Throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of 
the  Mlssoiirl  River  Basin  the  Bureau  of  Rec- 
lamation also  is  engaged  In  the  many  activi- 


ties required  to  bring  other  units  of  the  ds- 
velopmental  plan  to  the  construction  utage. 

North  Dakota  Is  one  of  the  fortunate  E  tatea 
which  will  have  a  major  share  In  the  Mis- 
souri River  Basin  development. 

Preliminary  work  la  in  progress  as  wall  in 
your  State  on  Cann{>nball  Dam  of  the  Can- 
nonball  River  unit  and  Dickinson  Dam  of  the 
Heart  River  unit.  Dickinson  Dam.  near  the 
town  bearing  ths  same  name,  will  provide 
storage  for  municipal  use  as  well  as  I  liga- 
tion. Negotiations  with  the  city  of  Dickin- 
son have  been  nearly  completed.  All  that  re- 
mains Is  the  execution  of  a  repayment  con- 
tract. The  Bureau  of  Reclamation  antici- 
pates that  both  the  Cannonball  Dam  and 
Dickinson  Dam  will  reach  the  construction 
stage  during  1948. 

You.  through  your  Governor,  who  repre- 
sents you  on  the  Important  Missouri  Basin 
Inter-Agency  Committee,  have  the  oppor- 
tunity and  responsibility  of  keeping  this 
project  geared  to  State  and  local  needs. 

I  have  considerable  direct  Interest  in  the 
success  of  the  Missouri  Basin  Inter-Agency 
Committee.  This  year  I  am  chairman  of  the 
I>arent  committee,  the  Federal  Inter-Agency 
River  Basin  Committee,  which  meets  in 
Washington  once  each  month. 

As  the  work  load  builds  up  In  a  particular 
basin,  we  establish  a  committee  to  ooerate 
directly  in  the  basin  and  to  deal  directly 
With  problems  regarding  the  work  cf  the 
Federal  agencies.  Only  relatively  major 
problems  or  policies  are  brought  before  the 
Federal  committee.  In  this  way.  the  basin 
program  can  be  maintained  on  a  grass -rooU 
basis. 

The  Missouri  Basin  plan  approved  l<y  the 
passage  of  the  Flood  Control  Act  of  1014  did 
not  profess  to  be  the  beginning  and  end  of 
all  plans.  It  did  establish  a  basic  ptttern 
for  the  Missouri  River  Basin  which  can  be 
supplemented  and  modified  to  fit  chsnging 
needs.  The  Department  of  the  Interior, 
through  tbs  Missouri  Basin  Field  Committee, 
plans  periodically  to  reevaluate  the  Mlisourl 
■•sin  plan  so  that  the  program  will,  through 
itloe««din«  years.  prodttSS  BMsIn  nflu 

for  all  ths  people  of  tlis  region  y  m 

pfOVkllaf  Irrigation  water,  l(m*eoei  iiydro* 
•iMlrIf  power,  and  cotitroiiing  tlH^*,  liut  in 
fUTRlslMng  the  many  other  lH>tieni«  <h>t  csn 
ioiM  to  the  basin  reiidaiiu  dirsetly  ai  d  In* 
ilrtetir  Inm  Um  prc^grsm, 

TrsnslaUM  m  toMilMtsd  planning  into 
eflsetlve  simHtoR  tf  Hm  Missouri  Bssii  pro- 

Jram  requirat  o'lntmutng  sollaboraiiun  of  a 
ar  mors  eiiensive  scale  than  has  heretofore 
bsen  attsmptsd  In  a  naluraNresources  man* 
•gement  operation,  llnce  1040  the  MUsourl 
Basin  Inter*Agsney  Committee  has  siTee  Ively 
•oordlnated  the  activities  of  Ave  major  fed- 
sral  executive  agencies  InUrssted  In  ths  de« 
velopmental  program,  Including  the  Depart- 
menu  of  Interior,  War,  Agriculture,  and 
OoRuneroe,  and  the  Fedsral  Power  Commis- 
sion. Fivs  governors,  representing  tl>e  10 
Missouri  Basin  BtMes,  have  taken  an  i.ctlve 
part  in  the  monthly  meetings  of  the  MUsourl 
Basin  Inter- Agency  Committee,  permitting 
effective  representation  of  the  Interestii  and 
rights  of  the  States  In  the  development  of 
their  watersheds.  Governor  Aandahl,  of 
North  Dakota,  is  a  member  of  that  commit- 
tee, and  his  counsel  and  advice  have  contrib- 
uted much  to  the  progress  made  by  the  com- 
mittee in  the  definite  formulation  of  a 
unified  program,  participated  In  by  Federal, 
State,  and  local  agencies. 

Successful  coordination  of  the  Depart-  . 
ment's  program  In  the  Basin  Is  achieved 
through  the  Interior  Missouri  Basin  Field 
Committee,  established  by  the  Secretary  in 
May  1946.  W.  O.  Sloan,  well  known  to  you 
as  the  coauthor  of  the  Pick-Sloan  plan,  the 
popularly  accepted  designation  for  the  Kecla- 
matlon-Army  engineers'  developmental  pro- 
gram. Is  chairman  of  the  field  comndttee. 
Meetings  are  held  each  month  to  achieve  full 


e 


coordination  of  the  activities  of  the  partici- 
pating Interior  agencies. 

The  Geological  Survey  presents  emphatic 
evidence  of  the  underlying  Importance  of  co- 
ordinated planning  and  activity  on  the  part 
of  Interior  agencies.  The  Geologic  Branch  of 
the  Geological  Survey  Is  making  further  In- 
vestigations of  the  mineral  resources  In  the 
Basin.  The  long-range  objective  of  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service  is  to  develop  a  recreational 
land-use  plan  so  as  to  obtain  the  best  tise 
from  scenic,  archeologlcal,  historical,  and 
recreational  resources  of  the  Basin.  The 
effects  of  the  development  program  on  exist- 
ing and  future  fish  and  wildlife  resources  are 
being  determined  by  the  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Service.  A  comprehensive  analysis  of  the 
extent  and  nature  of  the  Indian's  involve- 
ment m  the  Missouri  Basin  project  Is  being 
made  by  the  Office  of  Indian  Affairs.  The 
Bureau  of  Land  Management  is  determining 
how  the  economy  of  lands  to  be  Irrigated 
through  the  development  program  can  best 
be  Integrated  with  adjoining  public  range 
lands.  The  Cadastral  Branch  of  this  agency 
is  offering  a  practical  Immediate  service 
through  the  relocation  and  retracing  of  all 
section  lines  on  Missouri  Basin  imlts. 

Residents  of  this  section  of  Nor«h  Dakota 
naturally  have  a  greater  special  Interest  In 
the  Missourl-Sourls  unit,  destined  to  be  one 
of  the  largest  reclamation  projects  In  the 
United  States.  Commissioner  of  Reclama- 
tion Michael  W.  Straus,  speaking  before  a 
group  of  Mlnot  businessmen  less  than  6 
months  ago.  emphasized  that  a  tremendous 
but  not  Impossible  task  faces  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation  In  bringing  the  Missourl-Sourls 
unit  to  the  point  where  actual  constrtKtlon 
can  begin 

When  the  Mlssfjurl-S<5urls  unit  was  msde  a 

Sart  of  the  Missouri  River  Basin  project,  the 
ureau  of  Reclamation  was  fully  aware  that 
It  would  take  months  of  intensive  effort  to 
complete  the  myriad  prellmtnsry  studies  and 
Intensive  Investigations  required.  The  Mis- 
sourl-Sourls unit  offers  the  greatest  chal- 
IsnfO  of  any  detelopment  oontnlned  in  the 
IflSSoarl  Basin  projsot  and  at  the  same  time 
It  offers  thi*  sreatsst  potoalldt  rtward. 

It\i0  to  the  immensltf  of  tlis  asrsafs  In- 
volvtd.  It  Is  Imprartioal  to  study  the  Mis* 
sottrHktHls  unit  in  Its  entirety  Ttierefiirs 
■  mkufit  prmtn  hss  been  instituud,  or  In 
ollMf  wm4§,  Moek  arsas  rspresentative  of 
lanfrfUMtvlslonshsrstossBsetsstsd.  These 
tMoetu  fontoln  m  Mort  tiMM  M  to  tl  ptrsmi 
of  the  totol  orM,  Dttoltod  siMdiis  on  soth 
selsstsd  Mook,  sonduetod  as  If  sash  ares  wars 
a  projset  In  Itself,  will  bs  mads. 

Tiie  nrst  phass  of  this  program,  ths  ooltss* 
Hon  of  basis  data,  has  been  in  ptngrsss  for 
Ihs  past  8  resrs,  From  the  first  funds  mads 
avallsble  by  Oongrees  In  IMS  for  the  Mis- 
souri River  Basin  project,  SIOO.OOO  was  alio- 
sated  to  the  Mlssourt-lourls  unit.  The  na- 
ttire,  seope,  and  Importance  of  this  unit,  and 
the  wide  diversity  of  problems  were  thus  early 
recognised. 

Substantial  progreae  has  been  made  In  ss- 
curing  basic  data  and  in  assembling  and  ana- 
lyaing  the  material  so  that  It  can  be  used  to 
the  best  advantage.  A  report  summarizing 
the  detailed  findings  is  needed  before  the 
first  major  construction  can  t)e  Initiated. 
The  foundation  on  which  the  Missourl-Sourls 
unit  Is  to  be  built  must  t>e  firm,  for  here  lies 
much  of  the  future  wealth  of  your  State. 

North  Dakota  has.  Indeed,  a  vital  stake  In 
the  basln-wlde  program.  Of  the  approxi- 
mately 6,000,000  acres  to  come  under  Irri- 
gation In  the  seven  States  of  the  basin.  It  is 
estimated  that  about  27  percent,  or  one  and 
one-quarter  million  acres  are  in  North  Da- 
kota. North  Dakota  has  an  equally  sig- 
nificant Interest  in  the  production  of  low- 
cost  power,  a  major  phase  of  the  Missouri 
River  Basin  project.  In  1947  a  decision  was 
reached,  in  which  the  Bureau  of  Reclama- 
tion participated,  as  to  the  number  and  size 
of  generators  to  be  Installed  by  the  Corps  of 


Bnglneers  In  the  Garrison  and  Port  Randall 
power  plants.  The  two  plants  togetlier  will 
have  a  capacity  that  is  about  six  times  the 
total  present  generating  capacity  In  tte  State 
of  North  Dakota.  Power  from  two  generating 
units  In  the  Garrison  plant,  totaling  128,000 
kilowatts.  Is  eJtp>ected  to  be  available  in  1953. 
The  production  of  low-cost  hydroelectric 
power  win  probably  mean  more  to  thf  people 
of  North  Dakota  than  to  any  other  Ktate  in 
the  basin.  Recently  the  Rural  Ele<:trifica- 
tlon  Administration  reported  that  South  and 
North  Dakota  rank  47th  and  4ath  on  the 
roll  of  States  In  the  percentage  of  their  farms 
electrified  through  central  service.  As  of 
June  30,  1947,  18.2  percent  of  South  Dakota 
farms  were  receiving  electricity  through 
either  REA-financed  or  private  lines.  The 
figure  for  North  Dakota  was  15.6  percent. 

The  Bureau  of  Reclamation  Is  directly 
concerned  with  the  production,  transmission, 
and  sale  of  electric  power  In  the  Missouri 
River  Basin.  The  Bureau  was  designated  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  as  the  agency 
In  the  Department  of  the  Interior  respon- 
sible lor  marketing  electric  power  produced 
by  Federal  generating  plants  located  In  the 
Missouri  Basin.  The  designation  by  the  Sec- 
retary followed  the  delegation  to  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior,  under  the  Flood 
Control  Act  of  1944.  of  the  reeponsibillty  for 
marketing  electric  power  from  projects  of 
the  Army  engineers.  Including  tbo«e  to  be 
built  In  theiaasin. 

Lines  have  been  constructed  by  the  Bureau 
extending  to  the  east  from  Fort  Pe<;k  as  far 
as  Olendlve.  Mont.,  and  south  to  Miles  City. 
Mont.  A  second  line  .Is  now;  being  con- 
structed from  Fort  Peck  to  WlUlston  N  Dak., 
thence  to  Beulah  and  to  the  Garrison  dam 
site  which  is  now  under  construction  by  the 
Corps  of  Engineers. 

Power  from  Fort  Peck  power  plant,  mar- 
keted by  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation,  Is  be- 
coming Increasingly  Imporunt  as  a  source 
of  supply  for  REA  ooopsratlvee.  Five  co- 
operatives, four  In  Montana  and  one  In  North 
Dakota,  the  Williams  lleotrte  Cooperative. 
near  Wllltston,  are  now  reoslvlni!  servtoe 
from  this  souros,  Fourtesn  other  ooopera^ 
tlves  ran  obtain  sertiss  as  soon  as  their 
farllMlM  p#rmtf,  ItSVMl  of  theso  14  oo* 
ot>erHtivM  nrt>  espsstod  to  bsgin  tskiing  furi 
p0t>M  (lower  l;y  Julyt  of  thsss,  1  Is  N  Mon- 
tana '■»,  pofHtive  and  ths  remaining  10  are 
IM  Wtrih  and  Mouth  Dakots,  lltsss  soopsra* 
Uvea  srs; 

MtKsnils  BIsstris  OoopswUvs,  tlvrih 
Dakota. 

Mouittratl  Blestrto  Ooepsratirs,  North 
DakoU . 

West  Pisins  Bleoirts  Ooopsrativs,  North 
Dakota. 

Oliver  Mercer  Blectrle  Cooperative,  North 
Dakota, 

Mor-Oratt'tou  llsetrlc  Cooperatlvs,  North 
Dakota, 

Burke -Divide  Heotrle  Cooperative,  North 
Dakota, 
■lope  Bectrlc  Cooperative,  North  Dakota. 
Capital  Electric  Cooperative,  North  Dakota. 
Kson  Electric  Cooperative,  North  Dakota. 
Moreau-Orand  Electric  Inc.,  South  Dakota, 
The  Bureau  of  Reclamation  awarded  a  con- 
tract late  In  1046  for  the  construction  of  a 
power  transmission  line  from  the  Fort  Peck 
power  plant  through  WlUlston  and  Beulah  to 
Garrison  Dam  site.    Fort  Peck  power  delivered 
to  Garrison  will  be  used  by  the  Corps  of  En- 
gineers during  the  construction  of  Garrison 
Dam.     Service   to   REA   and   private   utility 
loads  will  be  made  through  Beulah  and  WlUls- 
ton substations.    After  completion  of  Garri- 
son Dam  and  pyower  plant  the  high-voltage 
line  win  be  a  part  of  the  backbone  transmls- 
alon  grid  connecting  the  Missouri  River  Basin 
power  plants  as  well  as  continuing  to  serve 
the  urban  and  rur«a  areas  In  western  North 
Dakota. 

Power  Is  essential  to  the  success  of  the 
Missouri  River  Basin  development.    Produc- 


tion of  low-cost  hydroelectric  power  will  help 
return  to  the  Government  a  major  part  of 
the  construction  costs.  The  availability  of 
low-cost  power  la  the  turning  point  In  the 
feasibility  of  many  of  the  Irrigation  units  of 
the  Missouri  River  Basin  project.  But  there 
is  still  another  important  reason  for  develop- 
ing an  abundance  of  low-coet  power  in  the 
baaln.  Power  benefits  the  economy  of  the 
entire  region.  The  availability  and  use  of 
low-cost  power,  distributed  to  the  ultimate 
consumer  through  the  facilities  of  coopera- 
tives, mimiclpalltles,  or  private  utUities. 
brings  to  the  farmer,  the  city  dweller,  and 
the  merchant  the  benefits,  the  conveniences, 
and  the  many  advantages  that  can  only  be 
achieved  through  the  more  universal  and 
widespread  use  of  electricity. 

The  development  of  the  Nation's  power  re- 
sources in  our  Pacific  Northwest  is  an  ex- 
ample of  how  the  availability  of  low-cost 
p>ower  can  completely  revolutionize  the  eco- 
nomic phases  of  a  region.  That  area  had 
little  development  of  electro-chemical  and 
electro-metallurgical  industries  until  the 
BonuejUle-Grand  Coulee  plants  were  con- 
structedS^ Every  region  has.  its  bank  of  na- 
tional resources,  some  of  which  cannot  be 
developed  without  an  adequate  supply  of 
power.  As  you  know,  the  development  of  na- 
tional resources  and  the  establishment  of  in- 
dustries have  a  tremendous  effect  on  all  fac- 
tors of  your  economic  life.  Low-cost  power 
has  encouraged  the  establishment  of  many 
new  Industries  In  the  Northwest.  Materials 
from  the  primary  Industries,  such  as  alu- 
minum and  chemicals,  have  encouraged  the  • 
expansion  of  others  using  these  materials. 
Greater  employment  has  resulted  and  new 
large  pay  rolls  have  expanded  markets  all 
over  the  Northwest.  New  population  In  Ore- 
gon and  Washington  has  been  attracted  to  the 
region  by  this  industrial  advcnoem'-nt. 

According  to  the  Censtas  Bureati's  report 
of  October  M,  1047.  gains  in  the  Northwsst 
rsKion  since  1040  amount  to  M  psroent  as 
oompnred  with  the  national  average  growth 
of  0  pereeot. 

Low-sost  power  Is  the  magnet  that  attracts 
and  holds  industry  In  the  Nnrihwest.  What 
has  happened  there  In  ths  wsjr  of  popiito* 
tirm  gfimth  Htid  I'  •st«f  sproad  of  smftof* 
ment  son  happon  rlfht  here  iti  four  port  of 
ths  MlssotMl  Mvsr  i««i)> 

I  have  reportsd  brteflr  ^"  f**^  '"*  tito 
orngreM  of  the  development  of  the  MhtsotMl 
lliver  HK«ln,  A*  (  have  said  before,  we  hats 
started  a  blf  Job,  ons  whish  wilt  not  hi  iMB' 
pieted  In  a  few  years,  Ws  sennet  sotoploto 
ths  Job  without  jrotir  hslp.  One  hundrsd 
and  forty  million  psopls  In  the  t/nltsd 
Htstes  are  not  going  to  maks  an  investment 
0  their  money  to  develop  the  resources  of 
an  area  In  which  the  local  people  do  not^ 
rsoognlas  ths  values  of  that  development. 
Tou  have  already  shown  your  interest  by 
the  help  you  have  given  In  the  3  years  sines 
the  enactment  of  the  Flood  C<jntrol  Act  of 
1044.  The  extent  of  that  help  is  measured 
In  terms  of  major  works  now  under  con- 
struction—Heart River  Dam.  Angostura  Dam. 
Enders.  Boysen,  Kortes.  and  Medicine  Creek. 
During  1048,  construction  Is  scheduled  to 
begin  on  othei  units  of  the  Missouri  basin 
project  In  North  Dakota.  South  Dakota. 
Monuna.  Wyoming.  Kansas,  Nebraska,  and 
Colorado. 

The  Missouri  River  Baaln  project  U  your 
agricultural  Insurance  policy.  Its  dams 
placed  on  strategic  tributaries  wUl  control 
the  river  and  save  Its  waters  rolling  by  you 
tor  your  use.  so  that  the  years  of  abundance 
V  will  multiply  and  the  years  of  disaster  wUl 
diminish. 

By  looking  the  question  squarely  In  the 
face,  as  Major  Powell  advised  North  Dakota 
statesmen  some  60  years  ago,  you  have  helped 
make  secure  the  welfare  of  not  Jtost  yotir- 
self ,  or  your  region,  but  ot  the  whole  Nation. 


Btattv*  from  the 

.  lb*t  b*  eaa  make  u> 

aad  oMata  any  Got* 

"^  hta  «p.    Tb«  Wag- 

—  Mdad.  and  tb* 

ftto  an  aati- 

Om  rtflM  or  Um  imieB 
to  coBflala  atalBM  vnfatr  labor  practlca* 
^  tb*  iiylniii  M  d«Aaad  tn  tb«  WaciMr 
Act.  W*  have.  bowTtr.  crtatad  alio  unfair 
I  OB  Cba  part  of  Om  imlOBa.  and 

^       '  a 


of  tka  law 
€€  mm^mmea  or  any 

vbidi 
tba  MU  «aa  larfrty  pro-labar.  and 
Um  prot-labor  BMibiii  took  tba  pcattlon  that 
l4wU  vottld  ba  hanaBtad  toy  a 

Wa 


law  wttb  InatiiKlbaM  to  eorract  ooty 

fitters  wbcr*  abtiaca  vera  abovn  to 


Tba  4cv  act  la  baaed  on  tbe  lama  tvo  baalc 
aa   tba   foraar   lava, 

itlal  alao  to  llbarty  and  aquamy 

■yloyar  muat  raaofnlaa 

aaMy  vttb  tba  rapra- 

by  a  majority  of  hla  am- 

Tbla  waa  tba  prtneiplt  of  tba  Waf- 


to  bold  tba  tcalaa  equal  be- 

Wa  aaparatad  tba  proae- 

ftmrttoM  or  th«  Board 

of  jortlea  mif  bt  return 

It  actlao  in  tbJa  fleld. 

many  admtnlatratlTa  pro- 
for  tbe  aama  purpoaa  of  laeurlng  jus- 
and  equality.  We  reecored  freed  m  of 
botb  to  eaqdoyar  and  to  employee. 
tba  frbola  baala  of  tbe  law  u  free 
Wading  to  contracts  be- 
amploym  and  anions,  if  there  is  to 
ba  aqiautty.  «a  bad  to  make  unions  reapoiut- 
Ua  Qo  tbair  eootracts  and  alao  rtaptmatblfl 
for  tbair  acta  oadar  tba  aama  ganaral  rules 
q<  ■•■xy  ••  spply  to  an  oCbar  orfanlza- 

Th»  act  makes  jurladleUeBal  strikes  and 
aaooBdary  boycotto  tmfalr  labor  practlcas. 
aadmakaa  tba  union  rc^xmslble  for 
rsBOltuic  tram  tbasa  practices.  Ifo  vlt 
appeared  batora  oar  eonntttee  to  defend 
typaa  ef  rsrtfaiilm  ■tnkes.  Kren  in 
eaaa  «a  did  bm  raatora  tba  dd  power 
oC  — pifiysri  to  fo  Into  eoort  and  ebuin  in- 
iBJonetlOBs  a«ainst  this  type  of 
only  ba  obtained  by  tbe  Ooram- 
it.  The  law  has  had  a  rery  bcnaActel  ef- 
faet  In  tbla  flald  and  apparently  bM  reduced 
tba  noaibar  of  tbaaa  klada  o(  atrlkea.  The 
aHBbar  of  itelkaa  durtng  tba  laat  balf  at  1M7 
>  oaly  balf  the  number  In  tba  coneauwid- 
'     a  l»4t. 

law  was  drawn  to  meet  spcciflc 
to  before  tbe  conunittee.  we 
«a  bad  ni— iitsiad  tba  law  tlat 
It  wmtalnad  mora  provMoaa  IniiDdid  tc  giva 
^"^*^'"*'  ••'  "^w  i^^iwBiwBt  aaipK^aa.  ootn 
■BiBB  aod  BOBfBBloB.  afidDat  arMtrary  ac- 
taoB  by  MborotiBka  ofleaia.  tbaa  tbara  vara 
to  gtra  joittea  to  tba  amployer.  A  Uat  o< 
aacH  proTlslcns  makes  a  bill  of  ngbu  for 
flBB^oyees.    I  llat  tbam. 

1.  A  unk»  sbop  cannot  be  impoacd  on  any 
unless  s  majority  of  tba  eBUlaf«« 

for  It. 

2.  Kren  then,  a  man.  who  Is  willing  to  paj 
bis  dtica.  cannot  be  exclixled  from  a  Job  t>e- 
cauae  the  union  arbitrarily  reftiaea  to  admit 
blm.  or  Ores  blm  after  be  Is  '"*-»*»«^  Un- 
less we  had  rbfuart  tbe  law.  maB  aoold  not 


by  a  labor 
to  Join  tba  union. 
Bot  ba  cbaefcad  off  fram  aa 

ba  has  filed  a  writ- 

a  U  a  welfar*  fund  Is  eataMMMd.  of  < 
out  ot  funds  which  otberwiae  eould  i 
paid  la  wtwm.  tba  amployaa  to  aatttiad  to 
funds  treated  as  trust  funds,  prop- 
erty supar  I  lasd  and  audited,  and  sdmlnis- 
tered  tqually  for  his  benefit. 

8.  Union  members  sre  entitled  to  prerent 
tbe  use  of  tbeir  dues,  contributed  for  \inion 
purposes,  to  defeat  candldataa  whom  they 
may  fsvor  In  any  national  elaettOD. 

It  Is  fair  to  say  that  for  the  first  time  Con- 
has  interested  Itself  In  protecting  tba 
Ubsrtlss  of  tbe  Indlrldual  wcrkmsn.  tubject. 
of  course,  always  to  bis  being  bound  by  a 
majority  rote  in  cbooeing  the  representatlTe 
who  makes  tbe  contract  (or  wages,  hours,  or 
working  conditions. 

WHAT  TKt   ACT    DOES    NOT    OO 

The  act  does  not  in  any  way  limit  the 
legitimate  rights  of  labor  unions  or  any  ot 
tbs  rights  upon  which  they  have  laid  stress 
In  the  past. 

1.  Tbe  talk  about  a  slave  labor  bill  Is 
rldicuious  when  you  read  the  express  provi- 
sion of  the  act  which  says  that  "nothing 
shall  be  construed  to  require  an  individual 
employee  to  render  labor  service  without  his 
consent,  nor  shall  anything  In  this  act  be 
construed  to  make  the  quitting  of  his  labor 
by  an  individual  employee  an  Illegal  act.  nor 
shall  any  court  Issue  sny  process  to  compel 
the  performance  by  an  Individual  employee 
of  such  labor  or  service  without  his  consent." 
The  right  to  quit  U  absolutely  unimpaired. 
The  restralnu  of  the  act  are  du-ected  entirely 
at  the  acts  of  unions  acting  through  their 
officers.  What  has  really  upset  some  of  the 
more  vociferous  of  the  union  leaders  is  not 
tbe  enslavement  of  their  men  but  tbe  vary 

restralnu  on  their  hitherto  unre- 
and  arbitrary  power  over  t>oth  men 
and  the  public. 

There  Is  certainly  a  marked  dlsUnctlon 
between  this  law  and  that  demanded  by  Pres- 
ident Truman  In  1M6.  He  asked  (or  au- 
thority to  seize  tbe  railroads  and  the  minea. 
and  draft  all  the  workmen — and  the  labor 
leaders — into  the  Army,  on  such  tenns  aa 
be  might  see  fit  to  Impose.  He  could  have 
marched  men  to  camp  or  nuUce  them  wotk 
without  compensation  under  Army  officers. 
He  tried  to  nub  the  bill  through  in  a  single 
night,  and  I  take  some  credit  (or  Interpoalng 
tba  objactloa  which  killed  the  bill. 

2.  Tba  act  doaa  not  require  any  man  to 
work  Icr  a  wage  fixed  by  the  Government  or 
by  compulsory  arbitration. 

3.  The  act  does  not  deprive  the  iinVma 
of  any  right  of  collective  bargaining  coD- 
fcn«d  by  the  Wagner  Act.  Tbe  five  em- 
ployer unfair  labor  practleoa  conUined  in 
section  8  of  the  orlglaal  Wagner  Act  are 
repeated  in  the  same  language  In  the  new 
act.  Therefore,  the  rlgbU  of  tbe  unions  to 
•ottaetlaaly  baifaln  and  to  insist  upon  recog- 
BtHaB  ara  unimpaired. 

*■  There  is  nothing  in  the  act  which  re- 
stores in  any  way  tba  right  of  indirtdaal 
ciBPloTcn  to  go  to  federal  courts  and  sacova 
Injunctlosia  against  strikes  The  employer. 
Uka  tba  taakm.  can  appeal  to  the  National 
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Labor  Relations  Board  to  prevent  unfair  labor 
practices,  but  Injunctions  can  be  granted 
only  upon  ^.pplicatlon  by  the  Government 

8.  No  restraint  is  Imposed  upon  Nation- 
wide bargaining  even  thought  It  be  In  the 
nature  of  a  monopoly.  • 

Unions  today  are  contesting  the  provision 
which  says  that  "no  corporation  or  labor 
union  shall  make  any  contribution  or  ex- 
penditure In  connection  with  a  political  cam- 
paign." This  has  long  been  the  law  in  the 
case  of  corporations,  and  it  seems  Just  as 
applicable  to  labor  unions  as  to  corp.-»rations. 
No  corporation  ought  to  be  able  to  take  its 
stockholder's  money  contributed  for  business 
purposes  and  use  It  to  oppose  a  candidate 
whom  the  stockholder  may  favor.  No  union 
ought  to  take  dues  contributed  (or  labor- 
union  purposes  and  uso  it  to  defeat  a  candi- 
date whom  the  individual  union  member 
may  (avor.  Money  to  be  used  for  political 
piaposes  ought  to  be  (rankly  solicited  from 
those  willing  to  contribute  for  that  purpose. 

Of  course,  there  is  no  attempt  to  limit  the 
freedom  of  speech  of  labor-union  leaders  any 
more  than  of  corporation  executives.  They 
can  Uke  all  the  part  they  wish  to  in  political 
campaigns  as  far  as  the  laws  of  libel  will  per- 
mit. The  law  confers  extensive  privileges  on 
labor  unions  to  represent  the  economic  Inter- 
ests of  all  employees.  Minority  members  of 
unions  are  compelled  to  go  along  with  their 
unions  an  representing  their  economic  In- 
terests. They  should  not  be  compelled  to 
make  the  unions  their  political  agents  and 
forced  to  contribute  money  for  that  purpose 
As  the  sctual  provisions  of  the  new  Labor 
Act  have  come  to  be  known,  opposition  has 
steadily  decreased.  Countless  labor-union 
members  have  found  that  it  is  a  good  thing 
for  them.  Labor-union  leaders  sincerely  in- 
terested only  in  Improving  the  economic  con- 
dition of  their  men  testify  that  they  are  In 
no  way  handicapped  by  the  provisions  of 
this  act.  The  rights  of  unions  are  carefully 
preserved.  The  propaganda  against  the  law 
has  lost  Its  pep  The  only  vigorous  protcs- 
Unts  are  those  few  who  find  their  own  arbi- 
trary power  curl)ed  over  small  employers  and 
over  their  own  nnembers. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  TOM  STEWART 

or  TTNwassEr 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  March  10  (legislative  day  of 
Monday.  Felfruary  2) .  1948 

Mr.  STEWART.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record  an  editorial  from 
the  Nashville  Tennessean  of  Saturday, 
March  6,  1948,  entitled  "Senator  Hatch's 
Message."  The  editorial  was  inspired 
by  an  address  on  the  United  Nations  de- 
livered by  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
at  Nashville.  I  congratulate  the  Sen- 
ator. He  made  a  fine  impression  In  my 
State,  and  his  message  was  Well  received, 
as  is  shown  by  the  editorial.      " 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

aEMATOa  HATCH'S  MXaSAGB 

Senator  Hatch's  United  Nations  speech 
here  went  ccurageoualy  to  the  heart  of  the 
problem  of  international  peace.  It  expressed 
a  point  of  view  that  must  be  commonly  ac- 
cepted If  we  are  to  succeed. 

Pious  hopes  and  vague  longings  for  peace 
ara  not  enough.     We  cannot  survive  If  we 


content  ourselves  with  an  international  de- 
bating society  and  try  to  salve  our  feelings 
by  shouting  dirty  names  and  accusations  at 
other  nations. 

The  United  Nations  has  had  considerable 
success  In  handling  some  International  dis- 
putes, Jvifit  as  the  old  League  of  Nations  did. 
Yet  the  new  organizations  seems  as  Inevitably 
docmed  to  failure  as  the  former  11  It  fails  to 
develop  the  strength  and  authority  neces- 
sary to  enforce  peace. 

It  Is  not  enough,  according  to  Senator 
Hatch,  that  there  Is  a  world  court  to  which 
international  disputes  may  be  submitted  (or 
arbitration  when  a  majority  of  the  member 
nations  decide  It  Is  necessary.  Under  our 
present  system  two  nations  Involved  In  a 
dispute  over  boundaries  or  interests  cannot 
go  before  the  court  without  the  permission 
of  the  other  nations.  That  must  be  changed 
so  that  every  dl."<pute  becomes  the  court's 
business. 

If  we  are  to  have  this  type  of  international 
law  enforcement.  Senator  Hatch  reasons,  we 
must  have  the  police  power  to  make  It  effec- 
tive. Thus  far  we  have  not  been  able  to  agree 
on  the  composition  and  disposition  of  this 
International  police  force.  The  chief  bar  to 
agreement  has  been  the  reluctance  of  sll 
member  nations — ourselves  Included — to  sur- 
render one  whit  of  national  sovereignty. 

Yet  we  cannot,  he  believes,  have  the  as- 
surance of  peace  without  that  surrender. 
It  Is  a  bitter  pill  for  us  to  swallow.  In  tbe 
wake  of  wars  there  is  always  an  aggravation 
of  nationalism  Eager  as  are  Individual  citi- 
zens to  doff  their  unKorms  and  return  to  tbe 
pursutu  o(  peace,  they  all  retain  a  Ptrong 
loyalty  to  their  national  sovereignty  and  a 
firm  conviction  that  It  must  be  upheld  by 
force  against  all  threats.  Some  of  us  get  Into 
the  habit  of  viewing  with  alarm  and  seeing 
dangers  that  do  not  exist. 

It  Is  m  this  uncongenial  atmosphere  that 
we  must  svu-render  a  part  of  our  sovereignty. 
One  thing  working  in  favor  of  the  step  Is 
the  terrible  hatred  and  horror  of  war  which 
comes  from  first-hand  experience. 

We  do  not  have  to  consult  fiction  thrillers 
to  know  how  terrible  the  next  war  would  be. 
The  guarded  and  sober  language  of  scientists 
and  doctors  and  military  leaders  states  the 
facts  for  us.  It  Is  doubtful  whether  either 
Bide  in  a  future  confilct  can  avoid  almost 
equal  destruction.  Decisive  victory  will  be 
Impoeslble.  Complete  loss  of  all  national 
sovereignty  is  an  almost  certain  result. 

Voluntary  and  partial  surrender  of  sov- 
ereignty seems  a  much  more  convenient  price 
to  pay  by  contrast.  In  tbe  face  of  such  p 
choice,  we  can  even  look  forward  without  too 
much  fear  to  the  day  when  no  nation  will 
have  an  armed  force  of  Its  own,  when  we  shall 
instead  only  supply  our  quota  of  troops  to 
the  International  police  force. 

That  is  the  way  Senator  Hatch  thinks 
That  Is  the  way  a  great  many  of  the  people  of 
the  world  must  think  before  we  can  have 
peace. 

The  group  to  which  the  Senator  delivered 
his  address  here  Is  to  be  commended  for  Its 
efforts.  In  that  direction.  The  Nashville 
United  Nations  Association  has  been  growing  ■ 
steadily  since  the  war.  It  has  done  much  to 
make  the  community  aware  of  international 
affairs  and  the  organization  which  is  trying 
to  arrange  them  for  peace.  It  works  through 
and  with  many  other  groups.  The  speakers 
it  has  brought  here  during  the  year  have  been 
effective.  Its  program  has  reached  adult 
dlsctisslon  groups  as  well  as  all  the  school 
children  of  the  community. 

Nashville's  significance  In  the  world  picture 
was  dramatized  at  the  association's  annual 
meeting  when  foreign  students  were  Intro- 
duced by  countries.  More  than  half  the  na- 
tions of  the  United  Nations  were  represented, 
as  well  as  several  not  yet  members  of  the 
world  organization.  The  c'lstinctlve  native 
costumes  added  a  true  International  flavor  to 
the  occasion. 


Much  as  the  association  is  to  be  congratu- 
lated on  the  success  of  Its  work  dur*ng  tbe 
year,  the  message  which  Senator  Hatch 
brought  offered  a  challenge  to  redoubled  ac- 
tivity during  the  coming  year. 
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or 

HON.  TOM  STEWART 

or  TEMNSSSn 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES^ 

Wednesday,  March  10  (legislative  day  of 
Monday.  February  2).  1948 

Mr.  STEWART.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  be  printed 
In  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  edi- 
torial entitled  "Justice  for  Postmen." 
from  the  Nashville  Banner  of  Friday. 
March  5.  1948.  The  editorial  points  out 
that  our  postmen  have  been  overlooked 
long  enough.  I  am  for  them,  and  I  hope 
we  can  give  them  relief. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
wa.-?  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Ricord. 
as  follows: 

justice  rot  posTMnt 

Ask  yourself  what  unit  o(  the  Federal  es- 
tablishment you  contact  dally;  the  unit  serv-  ' 
ing  you  day  in  and  day  out.  as  It  serves  every 
citizen  and  family  In  the  Nation.    Tbe  an- 
swer Is  tbe  postal  servlC' . 

Ask  yourself  what  servant,  a  career  man 
In  Federal  employ,  renders  regular,  faithful, 
uncomplaining  service  of  a  type  you  see  and 
of  a  type  benefiting  you  directly.  The  an- 
swer Is  the  postman. 

Ask  yourself  what  branch  of  service  In  the 
Federal  establishment  has  been  most  over- 
locked  In  the  matter  of  fair  compensation 
for  service  rendered.  The  answer  is  the  postal 
service. 

Oh,  yes;  they  got  a  raise  In  l»4fl — a  hori- 
zontal Increase  of  $400 — the  first  such  ad- 
justment In  25  years.  That  wiped  out  a  bit 
of  the  personal  deficit  that  had  been  accru- 
ing during  the  years  when  mounting  costs 
of  living  squeezed  them  on  one  side  while 
frozen  salaries  squeezed  them  from  the  other. 
But  It  still  left  the  rate  of  compensation  de- 
plorably lower  than  other  branches  of  public 
service  comparable  in  Importance,  and  vastly 
under  the  rate  of  pay  current  for  faithful 
dally  work  in  other  fields. 

Postal  employees,  letter  carriers,  et  cetera, 
are  not  overpaid.    They  are  underpaid. 

Adjustment  of  their  salary  schedules  to  a 
living  wage  level  commensurate  to  need  and 
service  rendered  can  be  made  by  act  of  Con- 
gress. It  entails  no  curtailment  of  the  nec- 
essary and  Justified  drive  for  economy  In  gov- 
ernment There  are  enough  agencies  of  Gov- 
ernment operating  in  excess  of  need  and 
spending  bllUons  in  excess  of  need,  to  cut 
where  necessary  and  raise  where  justified, 
and  stlU  Ulm  billions  from  the  Truman 
budget. 

The  Postal  Department,  where  these  em- 
ployees are  concerned.  Is  not  featherbeddlng 
or  otherwise  wasting  money.  It  Is  false  econ- 
omy to  hold  these  employees  to  an  untenable 
minimum  and  maintain  dead  weight,  excess 
unlU  of  the  Federal  establishment  at  a  gran- 
diloquent level  out  of  all  keeping  with  their 
usefulness. 

Now  In  congressional  committee  are  bills — 
too  long  bottled  up — providing  relief  for 
these  postal  employees.  Those  bills  should 
be  voted.  They  should  be  passed.  Justice 
demands  It,  and  a  good  way  to  assure  It 
would  be  to  write  your  Congressman  now. 
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IN  TH2  SJ  34ATI  OP  THB  UNITinD  STATES 

Wednesdiy.  March  10  (legislative  day  of 
M  nday.  February  2), 1948 

EAPTLAND.    Mr.  President.  I  ask 
•>  consent  to  have  printed  in 
Appendix  of  the  Rkcord  a  brief  state- 
yesterday  by  the  senior  Sen- 
Louisiana    LMr.  OvEBTONl. 
)eing  no  objection,  the  state- 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
follows: 


u?d 


Mr 

unanlmoUi 
the 

ment  i.s.s 
ator  fron 

There 
ment  wa^ 
Record. 


ss 
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Senatcr 
Ing  Btaten^nt: 

'Harry 
crcsoed  th( 
Southland 
lltlcal.  and 
and  the  wptte 

•The 
daeUrcd 


OvxrroN    oday  Issued  the  follow - 


flvht 


uman  has  cast  the  die.     He  has 

Rubicon      He  is  marchlnq  on  the 

with  the  battle  cry  of  social,  po- 

economlc  equality  of  the  Negro 

man. 

is  on.     War   has   been   openly 
lly   the  chieftain   of   tbe   National 
til '.  Party  against  the  traditions  and 
Catmstausm  of  the  South. 

be  said  that  the  Republican  Party 

^he  same  treatment  of  the  South. 

thing,  however,  to  be  fired  upon 

an    avowed   enemy   and    mother 

friend  and  benefactor  to  lie  In 

11  you. 

la  the  bulwark  of  national  de- 

Wlthout  its  support,  the  National 

Party  will   meet  certain   defeat. 

I  salutary  lesson  for  the  National 

Party  to  have  the  South  assert 

We  shall  not  be  called  upon 

ith   bayonets   as  did  our   fathers. 

a  succeaaful  campaign  with  the 
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to  begin  to  act  Is  now.     I  hope 
tlie  papers  of  Louisiana,  dallies  and 
nil  begin  and  continue  tbe  con- 
pi  »a«rve  our  Caucaalanlsm.  our  tra- 
bopaa,  and  our  pride.    The;  are 
molders  of  public  opinion.     Tbey 
fhid  a  fertile  field  In  which  to  work 
tHe  LottMaslMi.  both  d  Bngltoh  and 
ent,  MffardlaH  of  rallcion  or  po- 
abhara  the  apotbeoala  of  the 
agttation  by  the  preea  should  be 
>y   meetings   in   every   paruh   and 
itmitf  aad  by  rMOlittlOBa  9t  political 
NfMlaBtlOIM.     Wb  ilMVid  Mt  to  It 
legtatature  that  convenes   In  May 
Btjeb  legislation  as  will  admit  of 
vote  declaring  lu  opposition  to 
spoliation  of  the  South  by 
negrophilee  by  selecting  a  candi- 
Presidency  and  the  Vice  Fresl- 
heir  own  choosing." 
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OF  MAssACHUsrrrs 


IN  THl  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Widnesday.  March  10.  1948 


DQNOHUE.    Mr.  Speaker,  under 

extend  my  remarks,  I  wish  to 

I   very   timely  editorial   in   the 

(Mass.)  Telegram  of  March  8. 

concerning  the  rapidly  Increasing 

qf  Communist  domlnatloa  em- 


phasized by  the  most  recent  seizure  of 
Czechoslovakia  by  the  Soviets.  The  edi- 
torial follows: 

wcsmuv  itraopa  trwioN 
The  Soviet  seizure  of  Czechoslovakia  un- 
doubtedly did  achieve  one  useful  purpose  In 
behalf  of  the  democratic  cause.  It  solidified 
quickly  differing  elements  and  clashing  opln- 
lona  to  form  at  last  an  agreement  on  a  union 
of  tbe  western  European  countries.  With  the 
hot  breath  of  communism  almost  literally  on 
delegates  at  tba  tnatem  powers 
resolved  their  dMNiauces. 

It  was  this  rapidly  increasing  threat  of 
Communist  domination  of  all  Europe  that 
finally  brought  about  a  general  agreement. 
As  the  American  Ambassador  Lewis  Doug- 
las said  In  London:  -Within  the  past  10  days 
there  has  been  made  more  progrcaa  than  in 
the  preceding  3  years  "  The  western  group, 
including  Britain.  Prance.  Belgium,  the 
Netherlands,  and  Ltixemburg.  agreed  on  the 
principles  of  a  50-year  pact  This  Includes 
mutual  armed  defense  As^reement  wm  also 
reached  upon  the  Intemailonallzation  of  the 
Ruhr,  and  upon  a  plan  of  cooperation  to  use 
western  Germany's  assets  In  tbe  Marshall 
plan. 

Even  as  the  agreement  was  reached,  the 
danf;er  of  a  spreading  Red  tide  over  all  of;- 
Burupe  Increased  StanUlaw  Mikolajczyk, 
former  Polish  Minister,  writing  In  the  Tele- 
gram yesterday,  said  Caacboalovakla  was 
sctaed  by  the  Reds  as  an  araenal.  He  pre- 
dicted the  Russians  would  make  an  aU-out 
attack  on  France  and  Italy  this  spring.  Fin- 
land, he  said,  '•will  fall  to  Russia  sooner  or 
later.  "  and  will  be  used  by  the  RoHlana  as 
the  basts  of  their  Scandinavian  uyratloiiii. 
"Russia  Is  now  an  aggreaaor  as  terrifying  as 
Hitler  ever  was."  he  said. 

It  Is  to  be  regretted,  of  course,  that  It 
took  so  long  for  the  western  European  na- 
tions, especially  France,  to  wake  up  to  the 
fact  that  it  Is  Russia,  not  Germany,  that  Is 
now  the  world's  foe.  When  Winston  Church- 
Ill  spoke  at  Fulton.  Mo..  2  years  ago,  he 
envisioned,  with  remarkable  clarity,  the 
events  which  have  taken  place.  In  st^me 
quarters,  he  was  roundly  denounced  fur  even 
stigisating  the  existence  of  an  iron  curuin, 
and  an  aggressive  part  by  Ruaala.  France, 
having  been  devastated  twice  by  Germany  In 
a  quarter  century,  was  understandably  re- 
luctant  to  see  a  revived  Oermany,  or  a  Ruhr 
which  might  produce  coal  to  help  bar  old  foe. 
Despite  Churchill  s  warning.  Pranoa  oppoaed 
various  plans  which  Included  the  strengthen* 
ing  of  Germany  in  any  way  Even  th«  Amar* 
lean  offer  of  a  40-year  antlaggraMlon  pact 
to  rMtrain  German  militarism  did  not  calm 
Praneh  fear  a. 

Nov,  at  last,  evenu  have  aaovtd  so  rap- 
Idly  in  Europe  that  It  ba«  beooma  obvious 
to  all  that  Russia  Is  as  terrifying  a«  was 
Hitler.  Tbat  seUure  of  Caechusluvakla  may 
go  down  in  history  aa  the  day  when  the 
world  really  woke  up  to  the  Soviet  danger. 
At  least  It  brouKht  about  a  quick  agreement 
on  a  western  Europe  union. 
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or 
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Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  De- 
cember 29.  1947,  the  Committee  on  Uni- 
versal Military  Training  of  Students  for 
Democratic  Action,  student  division  of 
Amencaos  for  Democratic  Action.  sub> 


mltted  a  comprehensiv«  report  to  Its  na- 
tional board.  I  hav*  been  requested  to 
insert  an  abstract  of  this  report  in  the 
RacoRo.  and.  therefore,  under  unanimous 
consent  to  revise  and  extend  my  remarks, 
I  include  the  same. 
The  report  foWows: 

Students  for  Democratic  Action  is  fully 
aware  of  the  danger  that  Soviet  expansion 
In  Europe  presents  to  the  world,  and  we 
have  given  our  support  to  numerous  meaa- 
suj-es  aimed  at  checking  the  advance  of 
Rtiaalan  imperialism.  We  do  not  favor  uni- 
lateral disarmament  by  the  United  States. 
We  have  given  complete  support  to  the  Eu- 
ropean recovery  program  without  political 
strings,  not  only  as  a  humanitarian  measure 
but  In  the  belief  that  economic  aid  can  help 
establish  a  political  climate  In  which  the 
peoples  of  Europe  will  choose  democratic 
processes  rather  than  the  police  state  to 
meet  their  economic  and  social  prcblexus. 

Universal  military  training  would  weaken 
rather  than  strengthen  America;  It  would 
produce  a  false  sense  of  security  In  this 
country,  and  detract  attention  from  tb«  naod 
to  produce  tbo  kind  of  meaningful  answcra 
to  the  problems  of  preserving  world  peace 
which  the  Marshall  plan  envisages.  "There 
Is  no  military  defense  against  atomic  bombs 
and  ..one  is  to  be  expected."  states  Dr.  Al- 
bert Qnstein  aiui  eight  other  atomic  scien- 
tists Almost  every  Important  military  leader 
has  emphasized  the  terrible  swlltness  of  the 
next  war;  Admiral  Halaey  aaserted  "the  next 
war  probably  will  not  last  8  months."'  Yet 
the  War  Department  would  have  us  rely  on 
an  army  of  half-trained  boys,  who  the  Presi- 
dent's Advisory  Commission  admiu  could 
not  be  prepared  for  combat  and  fully  mo- 
bilized in  less  than  a  year  after  the  start 
of  a  new  war.  As  MaJ.  Gen.  John  8.  Wood, 
wartime  commander  of  the  famous  Fourth 
Armored  Division,  pointed  out.  UMT  "will 
not  produce  a  single  unit  ready  to  fight  or 
a  single  fighting  man  for  immediate  use." 
The  enormous  cost  of  UMT  (between  two 
and  four  billion  dollars  every  year)  would 
lead  to  cuts  In  appropriations  for  the  vital 
branches  cf  our  armed  forces  and  thus 
weaken  ovir  military  power,  at  the  same  tima 
tbat  the  military  training  program  would 
produce  ■  Maginot  line  psychology  in  thia 
country. 

We  are  told  that  universal  military  train- 
ing will  teach  democracy  to  American  youth. 
But  the  Army,  by  lu  very  nature,  is  the 
type  example  of  an  uniemocratlc  Institu- 
tion. Orders  are  handed  down  from  above, 
and  the  trainee  is  taught  obedience,  not 
questioning:  his  entire  life  becomes  a  regi- 
mented routine  •"The  Army  forces  every 
man  In  It  to  go  backward,"  sUtes  MaJ. 
William  Baker.  Chief  of  the  Neuropsychlatrlo 
Service  at  Port  Wright.  "Uea  given  an  al- 
lowance. Is  told  when  to  eat,  when  to  aleap, 
when  to  get  up.  He  has  to  throw  away  all 
the  rules  he's  learned  In  growing  up  and 
adopt  a  whole  new  set."  An  even  more 
flagrant  rxample  of  the  "democracy"  tbe 
Army  teaches  than  Its  officer  caste  system 
U  the  Army  s  policy  of  segregating  Negro 
troops  from  whites.  The  Towe  bill  on  UMT 
makes  no  provision  against  segregation,  and 
RepreaenUtive  Towa  refused  to  permit  any 
antlaegregatlon  amendments  to  his  bUl; 
there  are  no  Negroes  In  the  Fort  Knox  experi- 
mental UMT  unit. 

Instead  of  placing  our  main  emphasis  on 
working  constructively  to  maintain  peace, 
we  would  add  to  war  hysteria  by  conscript- 
ing our  youth  and  would  tend  to  assume 
that  American  military  might  alone  would 
be  sufficient  to  guarantee  world  peace. 
Col.  John  Thomas  Taylor,  national  legisla- 
tive representative  of  the  strongly  pro-UMT 
American  Legion,  states  flatly,  ••No  one  has 
ever  made  the  statement  that  UMT  would 
be  an  effective  preventative  of  war.  It  would 
help  us  prepare  for  war." 
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We  are  told  the  placing  American  boys  In 
the  Army  will  restilt  in  a  great  Improvement 
in  the  Nation's  health.  But  the  Important 
years  for  forming  strong  bodies  are  your 
childhood  years;  If  we  were  to  spend  a  small 
fraction  of  the  annual  cost  of  UMT  on  hos- 
plUl  facilities  and  health  Instirance,  we 
would  get  an  Immensely  greater  return  on 
our  Investment.  Moreover,  the  Army  takes 
a  terrible  toll  in  venereal  disease  and  psy- 
choneurosis.  In  the  peacetime  year  of  1939, 
the  incidence  of  venereal  disease  for  civilians 
was  6.1  cases  per  thousand,  for  the  Army  29  8 
cases  per  thousand.  Nor  is  psychoneurosls 
merely  the  result  of  combat  fatigue;  less 
than  half  of  the  psychoneurotic  dischargees 
during  World  War  11  never  saw  combat.  In 
the  peacetime  year  of  1939.  299.1  civilians 
per  hundred  thousand  were  admitted  to 
mental  hospitals,  while  950  soldiers  per  hun- 
dred thousand  entered  mental  institutions. 

We  have  witnessed  the  greatly  enhanced 
power  of  the  mlliury  in  this  cotintry  in  re- 
cent years.  Expanded  ROTC  programs,  the 
fight  for  military  control  of  atomic  energy, 
and  the  large  number  of  military  figures  in 
important  public  positions  are  all  evidences 
of  this  growth.  The  Navy  Industrial  Asso- 
ciation and  the  Army  Ordnance  Association 
link  big  industry  to  the  military.  A  con- 
gressional investigation  into  the  Army's 
lobby  on  UMT  found  that  they  had  gone 
"beyond  the  limits  of  their  proper  duty  of 
providing  factual  information  to  the  p>eople 
and  the  Congress,  and  have  engaged  in 
propaganda  supported  by  taxpayers'  money 
to  influence  legislation  now  pending  before 
tbe  Congress."  If  the  Towe  bill  is  passed, 
the  power  of  the  military  will  extend  to 
control  of  tbe  education  of  every  young  per- 
son in  the  country. 

The  National  Education  Association,  the 
Federal  CouncU  of  the  Churches  of  Christ  In 
America,  the  National  Catholic  Welfare  Con- 
ference, the  Fraternal  Council  of  Negro 
Churches  in  America,  the  Central  Conference 
of  American  Rabbis,  the  Farm  Bureau  Federa- 
tion, the  Congress  of  Industrial  Organiza- 
tions, and  the  American  Federation  of  Labor 
are  among  the  organizations  opposed  to  UMT. 

In  place  of  the  Towe  bill,  we  of  Studenu 
for  Democratic  Action  advocate  the  following 
program : 

1.  Adequate  armed  forces  should  be  main- 
tained through  voluntary  enlistment. 

2.  Tbe  armed  forces  should  be  democra- 
tlaad  by  tbe  abolition  of  the  cmU  cyatam  and 
aagregatton. 

8.  The  full  amount  requested  for  the  Sufo- 
pean  recovery  program  sbould  ba  autborlMd 
by  this  seaeion  of  Congrets,  and  tba  oiaa^tirf 
should  be  paMad  without  daoMglng  political 
restrictions. 

4,  OoBtlnuad  attempu  at  muitlUtaral 
world  dtaarmament  should  be  made  tbrotigb 
tha  United  Matlona. 

0.  The  funds  now  propoMd  for  UMT  should 
ba  aliocatad  to  improving  tbe  educational, 
houalng,  and  health  faclllttee  of  tbU  country. 
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Wednesday,  March  10,  1948 

Mr.  ARNOLD.  Mr,  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
RicoFD,  I  wish  to  Include  an  article  en- 
titled "For  a  Nation -Wide  Expos6  of 
Public  Housing!"  by  Clarke  Daniel,  ad- 
visory director  member,  public -housing 


committee.  Home  Builders  Association  of 
Metropolitan  Washington.  This  should 
be  of  special  interest  to  all  who  are  con- 
cerned about  the  housing  shortage : 

roe  A   NATION -WtDI  EXPOSt  OF  PtTBUC  HOtJSlNO 

(By  Clarke  Daniel,  advisory  director  mem- 
ber, public  housing  committee.  Home 
Builders  Association  of  MetropollUn 
Washington ) 

Using  our  study  and  comparison  here  In 
Washington  as  a  springboard,  let's  Inaugu- 
rate an  exposition  of  the  waste,  extrava- 
gances, excessive  costs,  maladministration, 
and  unsound  biiilding  practices  of  public 
housing  lu  cities  throughout  the  United 
States.  Let's  educate  the  people  to  the  fact 
that  public  housing  spends  more  money 
than  private  enterprise  to  develop  project* 
and  that  public  housing  deteriorates  In  most 
cases  far  more  rapidly  than  do  private  proj- 
ects. Let's  jKJlnt  out  to  the  home  owner 
that  his  local  taxes  are  higher  because  pub- 
lic housing  does  not  pay  full  taxes,  yet  all 
municipal  services  must  be  supplied,  and 
that  every  time  a  new  project  Is  added  his 
local  tax  goes  up  just  that  much.  Let's 
reveal  that  appropriations  of  millions  In 
annual  Federal  subsidies  to  make  up  the 
deficit*  of  local  hoiislng  authorities  add  that 
much  to  Federal  taxes;  that  the  economic 
renU  of  public  housing  are  generally  higher 
than  private  rents  for  comparable  accommo- 
dations In  spite  of  subsidies.  Pew  citizens 
realize  what  public  hcxislng  is  doing  to  tbe 
country.  Unfortunately,  many  builders  and 
real  estate  men  don't  fully  appreciate  tbe 
consequences. 

The  Stoddert  Dwellings  public  bousing 
project  (located  on  Ridge  Koad  near  Minne- 
sota Avenue  in  southeast  Washington.  D.  C.) 
would  be  correctly  clasfclfied  as  substandard, 
poorly  constructed,  improperly  ventilated, 
cold  and  damp  housing.  No  the  project  U 
not  80  or  40  years  old.  The  first  uplts  were 
not  completed  untU  January  1942  but  all 
were  f\nlahed  by  March  1942.  Yet  last  Sep- 
tember a  complete  overhauling  Job  was  nec- 
essary on  practically  every  unit.  Typical  of 
the  repairs  required  were  replacement  of  the 
BilU.  centerglrder,  JolsU  and  subfloorlng. 
The  principal  reason  for  the  rapid  deterloi- 
atlon  is  that  Stoddert  Dwellings  were  con- 
structed without  regrrd  to  sound  building 
practlca  or  Dlatrlct  of  ColumbU  building 
codea.  Tbe  traction  of  the  unlta  too  cIom  to 
tbj  ground  prevented  proper  ventilation  and 
raaultad  In  decay  of  the  tubstructu/e.  In 
addition  tba  grade  was  such  as  to  Impound 
water  under  the  unlta. 

Buildars  throughout  tha  country  are  work- 
ing feverishly  to  product  tba  bousing  for 
wbich  tbarc  la  a  daoiand  and  ytt  it  u  nacat* 
Miry  to  UM  valuaUa  matarlala  to  rtpalr  proj* 
ecu  Improperly  cotutructad  undtr  tb«  dlrac- 
tlon  of  the  public  bouMri.  Tenanta  Intct' 
viewed  on  the  slu  deecrlt>ed  tbclr  bomM  aa 
"cold  and  damp,"  stated  It  wu  potalblt  "to 
b«ar  every  time  the  neighbors  In  tba  next 
apartment  aneezed"  due  to  the  cardboard- 
style  walls  and  further  said.  In  reply  to  ques- 
tioning as  to  tbe  possibility  of  sale  of  the 
units:  "We  wouldn't  buy  these  houses  even 
If  we  had  a  chance  to  do  so,  and  don't  want 
any  of  our  friends  to  get  stuck  with  them. 
We  are  going  to  tell  any  prospective  buyer 
Just  bow  we  feel."  Drainage  around  some 
of  tbe  houses  was  obtained  by  means  of 
ditches  in  the  backyards.  The  resulting 
stagnation  caused  a  highly  disagreeable  odor. 
This  condition  has  now  to  a  certain  extent 
been  remedied. 

One  of  our  association  committee  members 
conducted  the  staff  of  the  Senate  Expendi- 
tures Committee  on  a  tour  of  public  housing 
in  the  District  of  Columbia  and  compared 
private  housing  developments  built  at  ap- 
proximately the  same  time  with  the  public. 
During  the  tour  of  Stoddert  Dwellings  many 
workmen  were  repairing  the  buildings.    One 


was  asked,  "Do  you  think  that  after  the  re- 
pairs are  made  they  will  last  for  35  years?" 
He  replied.  "How  can  they — I  ask  you  bow 
can  they.  Naturally  you  will  have  the  same 
trouble  again  In  a  few  years  because  the 
defects  have  not  been  remedied."  A  spokes- 
man for  the  National  Capital  Housing  Au- 
thority on  the  site  answered  the  scune  ques- 
tion differently  by  staling  "I  believe  so" 
(meaning  in  his  opinion  tbey  would  hold 
up  for  35  years).  The  NCHA  representative 
pointed  with  pride  to  the  aluminum  used 
to  reface  the  lower  part  of  the  structures 
and  said  it  didn't  cost  anything  because  it 
was  obtained  from  the  Federal  Public  Hous- 
ing Authority  through  War  Assets  Adminis- 
tration. It  was  significant  that  a  member 
of  the  Senate  Expenditures  Committee  staff 
then  remarked  that  whether  It  came  from 
war  assets  or  not  it  stUl  had  been  paid  for 
by  the  taxpayer. 

Stoddert  Dwellings  was  constructed  under 
authority  of  the  Lanham  Act.  The  total  cost 
•for  200  of  these  units  was  $906,000.  Financ- 
ing is  over  a  period  of  35  years.  Tbe  rents 
were  set  up  on.  the  basis  tbat  the  project 
would  last  35  years.  Yet  after  only  6  years 
of  existence,  the  first  major  overhaul  Job  has 
already  been  completed  and  anyone  inspect- 
ing stoddert  Dwellings  will  be  Immediately 
convinced  that  it  vsrill  not  last  anything  like 
35  years.  The  shorter  the  life,  the  greater  the 
loss  to  the  taxpayer  and  the  Federal  Treas- 
ury. Typical  of  the  extravagance  stirround- 
ing  stoddert  Dwellings  was  an  expense  item 
of  $9,493.59  for  field  inspection. 

If  there  were  no  inspection  It  would  be 
difficult  to  believe  tbeee  houses  would  be  In 
worse  condition  today.  However,  a  most  sat- 
isfactory Inspection  could  have  been  obtained 
for  only  a  fraction  of  the  amount  spent. 

Permanent  public  housing  was  the  classi- 
fication  assigned   to   Stoddert   Dwellings   In 
Deceml>er  1943  by  John  Ihlder,  executive  of- 
ficer of  the  National  Capital  Housing  Author- 
ity, m  his  official  Government  Directory  of 
Public  Housing  In  the  District  of  Columbia. 
Now  that  they  have  deteriorated  to  substand- 
ard housing  hie  contends  they  were  only  a 
temporary  war  measure.     He  maintains  this 
position  even  though  the  contract  for  their 
construction    was    awarded    months    before 
Pearl  Harbor;  notwlthsUndlng  their  excesalve 
coet;  and  even  though  the  rents  were  set  up 
on  the  basis  that  the  project  would  last  tS 
yean.    Ha  further  excused  himself  of  blama 
by  stating  that  the  general  shorta«e  of  build- 
ing materials  at  the  time  of  amsiructlon 
eatiMd   preiN>nt-day   eondltloiM.    Tbis  aan- 
not  ba  considered  a  lefltlmaU  ascuM  ba- 
cHUM  inepaeilon  of  th«  pro)aol  elaartf  prav«a 
tt  wae  tha  naMiod  of  oonatruotlon  uid  do« 
the  matarlala  wMeb  cauaed  tha  datarloratlon. 
In  Addition,  tha  Oreanway  Aparttnanta  lo- 
cated just  acroMi  tbe  ttraat  were  alao  eon- 
•tructad  In  l»41  by  prlvau  enUrr»rlse  at  a 
•ubsUntlally  leas  coat  par  room  than  Stod- 
dert Dwellings.    Oreenway  unlta  art  mod- 
em,   brick,    first    raU,    flreproof.    centrally 
heated  atructurea  with   many  architectural 
reflnemenu  and  appolntmenu  and  are  in  ex- 
cellent condition  today,    Stoddert  Dwelllnga 
are  little  better  than  frame  shacks  although 
the  conetructlon  coat  waa  $1,107  par  room, 
whereas  Green  way   was   buUt  for   $849   per 
room.    Why  should  the  WCHA  be  permitted 
to  Justify  the  excef-sive  cost  and  Improper 
construction  of  Stoddert  Dwellings  as  a  na- 
tional defense  measure  when  a  private  build- 
er erected  substantially  superior  accommo- 
dations across  the  street  in  the  same  year  at 
a  much  lower  coat?    Greenway  Apartments 
have    distinctive    archifKitural    dealgn    and 
many  refinements  such  as  parquet  floors,  tile 
baths,  casement  windows,   and   attrattively 
landscaped  grounds.     Stot^dert  Dwellings  has 
been  the  scene  of  many  fires  and  Is  coo- 
structed  with  inferior  materials  tbrougba«t. 
Comparisons  such  as  Stoddert  Dwelllnga 
and  Greenway  are  possible  in  every  dty  where 
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four  findings  are  complete,  plan 
a   party  of   leading  dtlaens  on 
nspectlon  of  the  projects  so  that 
will  bear  fruit  and  the  Investl- 
raoalv*  public   attention.     Here 
on  wa  took  the  Senate  Bxpendl- 
taa  staff  on  the  tour  and  mad* 
publio  in  a  letter  to  Senator 

of  th«  commit  tee. 
tthiBtrat*  th«  typa  of  comparl* 
let*!  contrast  two  otlMr  proj- 
In  Waahinfftoa  wblcb  w«r«  part 


olu  trman 


of  our  survey.  They  are  the  Skyland  Terrace 
private-housing  development,  and  the  Fred- 
erick Douglass  public-housing  project. 

Skyland  Terrace  was  constructed  in   1939 
(In    Washington    1939    building    costs    were 
about  the  same  aa  In  1941;   1940  costs  were 
higher  than  1939  or  1941).  Ls  of  good  grade 
brick,  has  a  central  heating  plant,  and  la  In 
excellent  condition  today.     The  cost  of  con- 
struction   per    rental    room    was    $1,033.74. 
which  includes  the  land,  the  shopping  cen- 
ter, the  tenants'  recreation  room,  and  land- 
scaping.    The  project  Is  amortized  on  a  25- 
year   basis      In   addition    to  being   built   to 
District  of  Columbia  code  requirements  and 
In  accordance  with  sound  engineering  and 
construction  principles,  there  are  many  re- 
flnaoiHkts   and   fixtures  of   quality   such    an 
parquet    floors,    tile    baths,    fully    equipped 
kitchens,  large  airy  rooms,  distinctive  styling 
and  architecture,  and  most  attractive  land- 
scaping.   Our  inspection  group  was  unable 
to  detect  the  need  of  any  repair  work  what- 
soever at  this  time.     There  was  no  evidence 
of  leaking  walls  inside  or  brick  separating 
from  the  cement  on  the  outside.     An  excel- 
lent Job  of  maintenance  was  apparent.    The 
unit  visited,  which  was  selected  at  random, 
had  been  most  satisfactory,  according  to  the 
tenants  and  they  had  no  complaints.     It  was 
a   two-bedroom    apartment    renting    for   $€4 
per  month.     This  figure  Included  heat  and 
water  but  not  electricity      Although  financed 
over  25  .ears,  it  is  obvious  that  this  develop- 
ment will  continue  as  well  above  standard 
housing  for  much  longer  than  25  years. 

Only  a  few  blocks  from  Skyland  Terrace 
is  the  public  housing  project  known  as  Fred- 
erick Douglass.  Constructed  In  1941.  the 
apartments  are  chiefly  of  frame  with  some 
half  masonry  buildings.  There  are  313  units 
In  all  and  the  cost  was  $1,120  per  renUl 
room.  Including  land.  Amortization  is  for  a 
period  of  60  years.  On  approaching  these 
apartments  It  was  Immediately  apparent 
that  the  grounds  were  not  properly  nialn- 
tained  and  all  units  were  In  need  of  paint. 
Bloat  of  them  were  very  badly  In  need  of 
paint. 

Tenants  said  that  the  rooms  were  quite 
drafty.  This  was  undoubtedly  due  to  no 
weather  stripping  and  dislocated  windows. 
In  the  unit  Inspected  (again  chosen  at  ran- 
dom) the  floor  beams  on  the  flrst  floor  were 
apparently  sagging  at  the  outside  walls,  caus- 
ing floors  to  separate  from  walls.  The  plaster 
was  in  lamentable  condition.  There  was 
need  of  complete  interior  overhauling.  These 
findings  make  It  impossible  for  the  mainte- 
nance fund  to  care  lor  the  project.  The 
fund  u  only  adequate  to 'rebuild  one-third 
'in  60  years  whereas  the  present  down-grade 
trend  would  Indicate  that  in  all  likelihood 
it  would  have  to  be  more  than  rebuilt  com- 
pletely in  60  years  Typical  of  the  extrav- 
agancea  in  the  construction  of  Frederick 
Douglass  was  an  architect's  and  engineering 
fee  of  $61,000  paid  for  plans  and  specifica- 
tions. This  fee  \fi  over  and  above  the  cost 
of  a  fully  suffed  architectural  and  engineer- 
ing group  maintained  by  the  public  housing 
authority.  No  central  heating  Is  provided 
and  space  heaters  are  used  in  the  living  room. 
All  utUltles  are  furnished  but  not  heat.  This 
neceaaitatea  each  tenant  purchasing  his  own 
coal.  A  two-bedroom  unit  rents  for  $40.50. 
Conversation  with  the  tenant  of  the  unit 
which  was  inspected  indicated  that  the  cost 
of  coal  per  month  on  a  year-around  basis 
would  be  approximately  $5  per  month.  This 
would  bring  the  rent  to  $45.50.  To  this  must 
be  added  other  amounU  for  tax  exemption. 
99dmnX  subsidy,  and  60-ycar  amortization 
and  thtu  the  rent  would  be  the  $64  or  above 
received  by  Skyland  Terrace  for  the  same 
amount  of  space  for  a  unit  built  over  a 
year  earlier  by  private  enterprlae.  Although 
tbe  rent  la  greater,  the  accommodations  are 
nothing  like  comparable  Most  tragic  of 
all  la  that  even  theae  aubaldlaed-taz*esempt 
renta  were  aet  up  on  a  60-ye«r  bails  and  the 


units  can't  possibly  maintain  these  rents 
for  anything  like  60  years.  After  being  In 
existence  only  6  years  (54  to  go).  Frederick 
Douglass  is  rapidly  becoming  a  slum  area 
and  no  doubt  within  a  few  more  years  it 
will  be  Just  as  bad  as  the  slums  which  the 
public  hoiisers  have  clalme-i  they  would 
eliminate  It  was  on  the  basis  that  slums 
would  be  cleared  and  not  created  that  they 
were  given  large  sums  of  public  money. 

Summarizing,  you  have  Skyland  Terrace,  a 
private  development  In  excellent  condition 
today,  having  been  built  In  1939  at  substan- 
tially less  cost  per  room  than  the  Frederick 
Douglass  publlc-hotislnp  project  of  vastly 
inferior  construction,  built  over  a  year  later, 
which  needs  a  complete  overhauling  Job. 

In  addition  to  being  economically  utuound. 
public  housing  has  drained  off  materials 
crltlcallv  needed  for  private-enterprise  hous- 
ing We've  started  the  ball  rolling  here  In 
Washington  to  expose  public  housing.  How 
abou    keeping  It  going? 


Help  From  Washingtoa 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HAROLD  D.  DONOHUE 

OF  ICASSACmrSXTTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE.-ENTATIVE3 

Wednesday.  March  10,  1948 

Mr.  DONOHUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  wish  to 
Include  an  editorial  appearing  In  the 
Worcester  <Mass.)  Telegram  of  March  8. 
1948.  which  contains  very  sensible  com- 
ments upxin  the  Federal  program  of  ex- 
tending aid  to  American  air  transporta- 
tion. 

I  am  pleased  very  much  to  note  this 
recognition  of  my  efforts  and  those  of 
other  Massachusetts  Members  of  Con- 
gress in  helping  to  secure  this  valuable 
assistance  for  the  Worcester  Al.port. 

The  editorial  follows: 

HELP   nOM   WASHINGTON 

Paaaage  by  Congress  of  an  appropriations 
bill  conUlning  $252,000  for  the  Worcester 
Airport  is  a  good  reminder  of  how  Federal. 
State,  and  city  governments  can  work  to- 
gether Air  transportation  Is  Important  to 
Worcester  primarily  because  It  can  mean  bet- 
ter communication  with  the  outside  world. 
It  Is  Important  to  the  State  as  one  step  In 
a  State-wide  system  of  improved  air  trans- 
portation. 

But  as  much  as  anjrthlng,  It  Is  Important 
to  the  Federal  Government.  Of  all  forms  of 
transportation,  that  by  air  Is  most  charac- 
terized by  the  phrase  "Interstate."  It  is  a 
rare  air  line  that  does  not  schedule  routea 
crossing  State  lines.  The  Interest  of  the 
Federal  Government  Is  In  air  safety  (the  more 
airports  the  better),  defense  (again  airports 
needed  In  all  sections  of  the  country)  and 
exfMinslon  of  civil  aviation  to  improve  our 
commerce. 

Withou'  Federal  and  Bute  aid  cltiea 
would  find  it  dilDcult  In  a  period  of  rising 
coats  to  build  their  own  airports.  All  three 
would  suffer.  The  programs  of  welfare,  high- 
ways, school  lunches,  and  hospitals  also  come 
to  mind  as  example  of  city-State-Federal  co- 
operation. 

Much  verbiage  has  been  tosaed  about  con- 
cerning States'  rlghu  Of  course  It  Is  still  an 
issue,  aa  la  evidenced  by  the  difference  of 
opinion  over  education  and  antUynchlng.  It 
la  true  alao  that  the  Coiutltution  reserved 
to  the  Statea  all  powers  not  specifically 
granted  to  tbe  Federal  Oovemment.  How- 
ever, biatory  movea  on  and  moat  people  now 
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realize  that  conditions  have  changed  and 
that  Federal  intnosion  on  local  affairs  is  not 
necessarily  evil  in  every  case. 

Together  with  the  evidence  this  program 
offers  that  "States"  rights"  can  have  different 
meanings  In  different  cases,  it  also  shows 
once  again  the  value  of  careful  planning. 
Worcester  earned  Its  Federal  aid.  with  a 
minimum  of  delay,  because  It  was  prepared 
with  a  master  plan.  It  Is  pleasant  to  find 
something  like  this  which  can  be  commended 
right  down  the  line — from  the  distant  offices 
in  Washington  to  the  airport  commission  at 
home. 


Reduction  in  Force  of  Veterans* 
^  Administration 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  LANE 

or  MASSACHUSFTTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  10,  1948 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I 
include  the  following  editorial  from  the 
Stars  and  Stripes  of  March  1. 1948: 

A    MEANINGLESS    QUARREL 

Another  example  of  the  drastic  effects  of 
executive  interference  with  congressional 
functions  was  furnished  last  week  when  offi- 
cial Washington  broke  out  in  a  new  rash  over 
reductions  In  force  in  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration. On  the  heels  of  an  announcement 
by  Administrator  Carl  Gray  that  8.500  VA 
employees  would  be  fired  or  demoted  because 
he  does  not  have  enough  money  to  operate. 
Chairman  EnrrH  NotmsE  Rogers,  of  the  House 
Veterans'  Committee,  called  a  series  of  meet- 
ings to  discuss  the  situation.  Gray  was  re- 
quested to  withhold  action.  He  replied  In 
effect  that  It  was  too  late,  that  the  train  had 
left.  Arguments  over  appropriations  devel- 
oped on  the  House  floor  where  the  pot  called 
the  kettle  black,  and.  in  general,  the  Ud  blew 
off  as  the  new  boss  of  the  veterans'  agency 
reached  the  end  of  his  honeymoon  of  3 
months  and  Is  going  to  lyive  to  tangle  with 
the  committees  of  the  Congress  whose  Job  It 
is  to  see  that  veterans  and  their  dependents 
are  properly  protected. 

It  is  the  view  of  organized  veterans  that 
there  are  a  lot  of  elements  Involved  In  the 
fracas,  and  that  they  go  back  a  long  way. 
While  It  Is  proper  to  discuss  some  of  them, 
we  are  more  Interested  In  cures  than  in 
causes.  If  there  Is  maladministration  at  the 
seat  of  the  trouble,  a  house  cleaning  Is  In 
order.  If  the  laws  are  at  fault,  they  should 
be  modified.  If  it  is  a  question  only  of  money 
shortages,  as  we  suspect,  a  deficiency  appro- 
priation should  be  voted,  and  nobody  should 
be  permitted  to  refuse  arbitrarily  to  seek 
added  funds.  A  proper  administration  of 
the  statutes  and  adequate  service  to  vet- 
erans and  their  dependents  Is  of  paramount 
importance,  regardless  of  cost. 

Back  over  the  years  there  is  no  doubt 
whatever  that  there  has  been  considerable 
overstaffing  in  the  Veterans'  Administration. 
We  can  remember  the  day  when  many  a  clerk 
or  stenographer  was  running  all  over  the 
place  looking  for  something  to  do  or  was 
finding  a  place  to  kill  time,  and  even  hlgher- 
ups  were  taxed  to  keep  busy.  That  was  dur- 
ing days  of  planned  bureaucracy  when  Jobs 
meant  votes  and  the  VA  had  to  go  along  with 
other  departments  In  furnishing  placements, 
but  with  the  coming  of  a  new  war  and  mil- 
lions of  additional  claimanta,  all  of  that  be- 
came water  over  the  dam,  and,  not  only  were 
thousands  of  temporary  war  service  em- 
ployees brought  in.  but  space  was  at  a  pre- 
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mlum  and  decentralization  was  the  order  of 
the  day.  Doubtless  there  was  too  much  of  a 
spread,  too  many  new  offices  set  up  through- 
out the  country,  yet  the  purpose  was  to  con- 
tact beneficiaries  with  the  least  inconven- 
ience to  them.,  A  costly  process,  mistakes 
made  were  those  of  the  heart  and  were  not 
deliberate,  so  they  can  be  forgiven,  but  they 
led  to  additional  supervisory  Jobs  and  a  lot 
of  hiring  about  which  complaint  Is  offered. 
Now,  attempts  are  made  to  cut  costs  by 
recentrallzlng.  and  losses  of  personnel  give 
rise  to  objections  because  cuts  appear  neces- 
sary to  fit  the  pattern  of  appropriations.  In 
an  agency  as  large  as  the  VA  there  are  con- 
stant turnovers  in  employment.  The  Job  is 
not  a  simple  one  because  this  is  one  of  the 
biggest  departments  of  the  Government,  and 
going  through  all  of  those  maneuvers  that 
are  aimed  at  higher  eflQclency  is  as  unpopular 
as  it  is  consequential. 

In  the  Congress  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee chairman  says  that  there  Is  plenty  of 
money,  that  his  group  made  no  reduc- 
tions. •  •  •  We  seem  to  recall  that  the 
VA  was  reduced  last  year  by  $39,000,000  at 
his  Insistence  and  that,  even  though  the  Sen- 
ate restored  $20,000,000,  it  was  directed  that 
this  amount  go  to  the  medical  section  with 
the  result  that  $40,000,000  was  lost  to  the  ad- 
ministrative branch.  Pacts  have  a  way  of 
speaking  for  themselves  and  cannot  be  dis- 
puted. 

Unfortunately,  it  is  the  result  of  parsimony 
that  is  disastrous.  Although  the  Veterans' 
Administration  had  nearly  seven  and  a  half 
billion  dollars  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  in 
June,  all  but  $900.000.QOO  went  to  direct 
benefits.  The  $900,000,000  had  to  do  for  hos- 
pitals and  personnel  and  for  every  other  such 
function  and  did  not  leave  enough  to  pay 
administrative  costs,  so  attempts  are  now 
being  made  to  reduce  the  work  force  on  a 
basis  of  work  loads.  Unless  something  Is 
done  about  It,  and  quickly,  branch  offices 
must  be  closed,  personnel  cut  back  with  a 
consequent  break-down  In  morale  and  an 
impairment  ^f  efficiency  in  all  facilities. 

Veterans'  preference  will  be  placed  In  Jeop- 
ardy because  It  will  mean  that  employees 
with  25  to  30  years  of  experience  will  be  let 
out  or  reduced  In  grade  and  salary  while  less 
experienced  veterans  with  equal  abUlty  but 
less  knowledge  will  be  held  and  there  will 
come  a  serious  loss  of  service  to  beneficiaries. 
Already  personnel  on  rating  boards  is  being 
cut  down,  vocational  guidance  is  suffering, 
delays  In  adjudication  are  manifesting  them- 
selves with  greater  frequency  and  criticism  Is 
piling  upon  criticism.  That  old  backlog  of 
work  about  which  so  much  was  heard  only 
a  few  months  ago  will  build  up  fast  again, 
and  utter  chaos  will  result  with  the  veteran 
claimants  again  caught  right  in  the  middle. 

There  are  two  cures  to  the  whole  mess, 
and  only  two.  It  is  senseless  for  the  Vet- 
erans' Administrator  to  continue  to  insist 
upon  cut-backs  without  going  to  the  Con- 
gress and  asking  for  more  money.  He  Is 
only  doing  his  Job  by  ordering  his  hatchet 
men  to  stop  spending  money  he  Is  not  going 
to  get.  He  Is  consistent  and  businesslike  In 
planning  personnel  reductions  to  fit  the  ap- 
propriations he  knows  he  will  get  for  1948-49 
but  the  bin  carrying  future  allowances  has 
not  yet  had  Senate  action,  and  the  care  of 
veterans  Is  his  flrst  concern.  He  should  go 
to  Capitol  Hill,  frankly  state  his  needs,  ex- 
plain his  work  load,  and  demand  more 
money.  '  The  people  he  must  serve  did  not 
elect  to  go  to  war  or  to  die.  The  protection 
of  veterans  and  their  dependenu  is  just  as 
much  a  part  of  the  cost  of  war  as  the  guns 
that  won  it.  and  General  Gray  must  make 
that  indelibly  dear  to  the  legialators. 

Another  cure  is  up  to  the  Congress.  The 
VA  tells  the  Budget  Bureau  what  it  needs. 
That  executive  department  looks  over  the 
requesta  and  regularly  does  its  knife  work 
before  the  VA  budget  gets  to  Congress.    It 


works  on  over-all  demands,  not  on  what  tbe 
Veterans'  Administration  says  It  needs,  and 
the  VA  thereafter  must  keep  Its  mouth  shut. 
Insofar  as  agencies  like  the  VA  and  defense 
departments  are  concerned,  the  Congreaa 
should  have  the  full  facts  and  know  their 
every  requirement  with  all  of  the  reasons. 
Only  then  can  it  act  intelligently  and  pre- 
vent the  sort  of  thing  now  going  on.  We 
believe  that  the  legislators,  who  are  directly 
responsible  to  the  people,  would  use  their 
intelligence;  If  they  do  not.  the  voters  could 
do  something  about  It  and  Appropriations 
chairmen  could  not  hide  behind  bushes. 

This  budget  buslness-ls  a  complicated  mat- 
ter. Hlrings  and  firings  are  a  necessary  evil. 
Curtailments  are  often  a  nasty  necessity,  but 
the  barbs  can  be  taken  out  of  the  current 
mess  if  the  full  facts  are  made  known.  It 
looks  as  if  both  the  Congress  and  Adminis- 
trator Gray  are  on  the  pan.  Both  owe  it  to 
their  war  veteran  charges  to  get  off  of  it 
with  the  least  possible  delay.  There  Is  no 
need  here  for  a  meaningless  quarrel  over  a 
condition  that  prompt  action  can  avoid. 


The  GI  Housinf  Dream 
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OF 

HON.  FRANK  BUCHANAN 

or  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  10,  1948 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  article  from 
Kipllnger  magazine  for  March.  1948: 

THE    GI    HOUSING    OREANI 

To  get  a  roof  overhead,  1,000,000  veteran* 
have  hocked  their  future  for  more  than  $5.- 
000.000.000  in  GI  hbme  loans.  In  the  next  10 
years  some  7.000,000  more  ex-GIs  are  expect- 
ed to  follow  suit  to  the  tune  of  $45,000,000,000 
more.  This  tremendous  credit  load,  if  over- 
turned or  rudely  shaken,  could  spell  disaster 
for  the  United  States  economy. 

Critics   of    the   Government's   GI   lending 
program     glumly     prophesy:     "Today's     OX 
dreamhouse  Is  tomorrow's  debt-ridden  dog- 
house.      When     the     Inevitable     depression  . 
strikes  the  veteran  won't   be  able  to  meet 
his  monthly  payments.    He'll  have  to  move 
out  or  stay  in  and  dare  eviction.    Either  way 
the  Veterans'  Administration  will  becopie  m 
super-HOLC — the  greatest  landlord  of  *hem, 
all — and  Uncle  Sam  will  have  to  foot  the  ' 
bill." 

Boosters  of  the  program  dissent.  Because 
of  the  expected  demand  for  housing  for  yeara 
to  come,  they  foresee  little  or  no  drop  In  the 
value  of  GI  homes.  They  point  out  that 
more  than  half  of  the  average  moothly 
amortization  payments  represent  the  Gl'e 
equity  In  his  ne^home.  that  each  year  pro- 
gressively Increasls  his  determination  to  ful- 
fill the  mortgage. 

Critics  say  that  at  today's  high  prlcjes  the 
GI  home  buyer  has  been  more  or  less  r^ked. 
and  that  the  loan  program  is  therelpre  a 
"gyp."  Many  boosters  of^e  program  iftdmlt , 
the  rooking,  but  say  the  program  Is  n<$  more 
than  a  gamble.  Either  the  veteran  corU.inue8 
to  double  up  with  relatives  or  he  c^ancea 
saddling  the  future  with  a  price- 
house.  Neither  faction  denies  the 
aspects  of  the  situation. 

As  to  who's  to  blame,  Washington 
greedy  builders  and  negligent  private*  len<l< 
ers.  BuUders  and  lenders  retort  that  it's  tha 
red  tape  and  meddling  restrictions  of  I^eral 
agencies.  Labor  accuses  profiteering  jqoate- 
rlals  makers,  and  in  turn  U  blamed  b^usa 
of  high  labor  coau  and  aloppy  workm^^iahlp. 
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Kven  the  banks  and  other  private  lenders 
have  grown  disturbed  about  what  the  vet- 
eran la  (not)  gatttag  for  his  money.  More 
lenders  are  demMidtag  down  payments  be- 
fore granting  a  GI  loan — a  violation  of  the 
aplrlt  of  the  loan  program  and  a  clear-cut 
Indication  that  the  bankera  feel  the  bouses 
are  overpriced. 

In  some  areas,  particularly  In  rural  and 
small  cqpnmunitlee.  OI  loans  have  bogged 
down  for  lack  of  lender  activity.  This  Ir  due 
partly  to  the  overpriced  housing,  partly  to 
the  aUange  action  of  Congreaa  last  year  In 
Iwlitilllm  BVC  to  buy  Gl-loan  mortgages 
vMto  parmittlng  an  RFC  affiliate  to  con- 
tinue buying  FHA  martgages.  Frecslng  of 
the  main  secondary  market  for  GI  loans 
paralysed  the  Gl-loan  acUvlty  of  small  banks 
with  limited  funds. 

Veterans'  organizations  are  demanding  ac- 
tion from  Congress  to  Increase  the  flow 
of  GI  loans,  directly  from  the  Government 
if  necessary.  At  the  same  time  the  veteran's 
lobby  la  pressiu-lng  for  safegtiards  against 
the  potential  debacle  being  built  up  by 
these  loans.  The  veterans  are  bitter.  First, 
over  their  difficulty  tn  getting  the  GI  loans; 
then.  In  finding  that  they  are  net  getting 
their  money's  worth  In  bousing  even  when 
they  get  loans. 

A  high  Washington  hoiising  official  tnxroM 
up  the  Gl-loan  program  this  way:  "Sure, 
It's  a  gyp.  Both  veteran  and  Uncle  Sam 
will  have  to  stand  flnanclal  loss  some  day. 
But  It's  also  a  gamble,  a  chance  for  the 
veteran  to  keep  his  family  together,  to  pro- 
vide space  for  his  children.  If  the  veteran 
has  to  buy  housing  now,  the  gyp  Is  worth 
the  gamble.** 

But  Lf  they  can  avoid  it,  ex-GI's  are  urged 
not  to  take  the  gamble.  VA.  FHA,  and  vet- 
erans' leaders  alike  say:  "Walt.  You  have 
10  years  to  make  use  of  the  GI  loan.  Sweat 
It  out  for  better-priced,  better-buUt  homes 
later  on." 


A  Reflection  of  Oar  ForcifD  Policies 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  FRANGS  J.  LOVE 


OF  WIST  vmoiiriA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  10.  1948 

Mr.  LOVE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Record,  I 
include  the  following  address  delivered 
by  me  before  the  West  Virginia  Petro- 
leum Association  at  Wheeling,  W.  Va..  on 
March  9,  1948: 

A  xzrT.xc-noN  or  oxn  roancN  poucixs 

It  Is  an  extreme  pleasure  for  me  to  be  af- 
forded the  opportunity  of  atfdBMilnf  the 
West  Virginia  Petroleum  AssodatlOR.  When 
"Skeet"  Farley  extended  your  kind  invita- 
tion I  was  pairticxilarly  delighted  to  accept. 
I  aball  always  remember  "Skeet "  as  one  of 
the  State's  greatest  football  players.  I  am 
happy  to  see  him.  together  with  many  other 
school  friends,  advanctng  with  prosperous 
industries  of  West  Virginia.  We  are  Mvlnf  In 
a  great  State.  Our  natural  reeotnrcea  are 
and  our  Indtwtrles  are  increasing 
liay  we  all  move  forward 
with  free  and  individual  enterprise  to  great- 
er achievement  for  cur  Mountain  State  and 
to  the  Increased  prosperity  and  happiness  of 
all  our  people. 

Petroleum  is  a  very  strategic  mineral  in 
world  alTalra.  It  Is  Indispensable  to  our 
present  civilisation  and  is  a  compelling  fac- 
tor In  our  foreign  relations.  Continental 
united  States  posseaaes  about  90  percent  of 
the  known  world  rseervce  In  oil.  yet  our  pro- 
duction is  now  over  00  percent  of  the  world's 


yearly  consumption.  Should  this  trend  con- 
tinue, we  would  be  a  "have  not"  Nation  and 
forced  to  Import  our  oil  supplies.  This 
might  be  a  dangerous  problem  for  our  na- 
tional defense  as  well  aa  a  serious  industrial 
handicap.  Competition  for  control  of  the 
rich  oil  lands  in  the  Middle  East  Is  an  im- 
portant element  today  in  the  tension  between 
the  United  States  and  Soviet  Russia. 

We  are  living  In  an  era  when  the  foreign 
policies  of  our  Government  not  only  directly 
affect  our  dally  lives  but  substantially  de- 
termine the  future  security  of  our  Nation. 

Almost  within  the  period  of  one  genera- 
tion our  great  Nation  baa  been  able  to  quick- 
ly mobilize  tremendous  armed  forces  and 
unlimited  food  suppllea  to  Insure  victory  In 
two  world  wars.  History  has  recorded  noth- 
ing comparable  to  our  courageous  and  un- 
conquerable legions. 

On  both  occasions  military  aggression  was 
definitely  stopped.  But  how  far  have  we 
been  powerful?  Is  our  contribution  to  civili- 
zation only  measured  by  force?  The  answer 
Is  a  sorrowful  one.  We  Americans  have  been 
tremendously  strong  in  mobilization  and 
combat  and  just  as  weak  in  diplomacy.  We 
have  quit  at  the  last  shot  and  tragically  neg- 
lected to  follow  through  with  firm  diplomatic 
agreements.    The  result  la  world  chaos. 

All  of  ua  are  well  aware  that  In  the  last 
year  we  have  exported  some  $2,000,000,000 
worth  of  our  food  products  for  European 
relief.  We  know  that  this  is  largely  the  rea- 
son for  our  high  cost  of  living.  We  also 
know  that  Russia  Is  rapidly  extending  her 
western  boimdary  In  Europe  and  infiltrating 
her  doctrine  of  communism  deeper  Into  the 
countries  of  western  Europe  and — yes— even 
Into  our  own  country.  However,  few  of  us 
know  why.  We  have  known  but  little  of  our 
foreign  policies. 

The  President  of  the  United  SUtes  has  the 
right  to  initiate  all  negotiations  with  foreign 
nations  and  to  declare  foreign  policy.  Al- 
though foreign  treaties  must  be  confirmed  by 
the  Senate,  it  is  a  fact  almost  all  foreign 
policies  are  formulated  by  Executive  agree> 
ments. 

Our  Constitution  gives  Congress  little 
power  In  foreign  affairs.  Almost  the  only 
check  by  Congress  in  foreign  policies  is  to 
refuse  to  appropriate  the  funds  required,  and. 
in  my  opinion,  this  power  should  tic  carefully 
exercised. 

Since  the  adoption  of  the  United  Nations 
Charter,  the  Preaident's  power  over  foreign 
policiea  has  been  increased.  He  has  complete 
power  to  direct  the  American  representatives 
in  the  Security  Council  and  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  United  Nations. 

The  President  has  been  extended  additional 
power  by  the  Reciprocal  Trade  Agreement  Act 
and  now  has  authority  to  reduce  tartfT  rates 
without  the  consent  of  the  Congress.  In 
October  1M7  the  President  executed  trade 
agreements  that  reduced  tariff  rates  on  hand- 
made glassware  from  45  percent  to  30  percent, 
which  may  be  enough  to  destroy  this  great 
Indxistry. 

Tes;  the  President  of  the  United  States  can 
make  cnmmltments  on  foreign  policy  with- 
out consulting  the  representsttves  of  the  peo- 
ple and  far  too  many  commitments  have  been 
made  In  the  past  few  years  that  actually  en- 
danger the  security  of  our  Natipn  and  hamper 
our  domestic  economy.  I  have  before  me  a 
copy  of  the  Atlantic  Charter,  dated  August 
14.  1941  Incidentally,  the  source  of  the  copy 
la  the  British  Library  of  Information: 

"The  President  of  the  United  Statea  and 
the  Prime  Minister.  Mr.  ChurchUl.  represent- 
ing His  Ifajesty's  Oovemment  in  the  United 
Kingdom  have  met  at  sea. 

"The  President  and  the  Prime  Minister 
have  had  several  conferences.  They  have 
considered  the  dantrers  to  world  civilisation 
arising  from  the  pcllcles  of  millUry  domina- 
tion by  conquest  upon  which  the  Hitlerite 
government  of  Germany  and  other  govern - 
menu  associated  therewith  have  embarked. 
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and  have  made  clear  the  steps  which  their 
countries  are  respectively  taking  for  their 
safety  in  the  face  of  these  dangers. 

"They  have  agreed  on  the  following  dec- 
laration : 

"  'The  President  of  the  United  States  of 
America  and  the  Prime  Minister.  Mr.  Church- 
Ill,  reoresenting  His  Majesty's  Government  In 
the  United  Kingdom,  being  met  together, 
deem  it  right  to  make  known  certain  com- 
mon principles  in  the  national  policies  of 
their  respective  countries  on  which  they  base 
their  hopes  for  a  better  future  for  the  world. 
"  'First.  Their  countries  seek  no  aggran- 
dizement, territorial  or  other; 

"  Second.  They  desire  to  see  no  territorial 
changes  that  do  not  accord  with  the  freely 
expressed  wishes  of  the  people  concerned; 

"  'Third.  They  reapect  the  right  of  all  peo- 
ples to  choose  the  form  of  government  under 
which  they  will  live;  and  they  wish  to  see 
sovereign  rights  and  self-government  re- 
stored to  those  who  have  been  forcibly  de- 
prived of  them.'  " 

The  war  against  Germany  was  won  militar- 
ily but  the  declarations  of  the  Atlantic  Char- 
ter have  become  almost  worthless.  Its  poli- 
cies have  failed.  We  have  not  delivered  free- 
dom to  the  conquered  European  countries. 
We  defeated  the  enemy  but  we  have  not  re- 
stored self-government  to  these  small  coun- 
tries which  have  been  deprived  of  their  sov- 
ereign rights. 

The  freedom-loving  people  of  Poland  sent 
thousands  of  their  trained  soldiers  to  aid 
Prance.  Six  months  after  Poland  fell.  12.000 
trained  Polish  filers  went  to  the  aid  of  Eng- 
land. Yet  Poland  has  been  deprived  of  the 
right  of  self-gcvernment  and  is  dominated 
by  Russia. 

Russia  has  also  been  permitted  to  deprive 
the  little  Republic  of  Lithuania  of  her  free- 
dom and  to  deport  many  of  her  liberty -loving 
people  into  Siberia  and  to  destroy  the  in- 
dustries of  these  self-governing  people. 

At  Yalta  in  1945.  dangerous  concessions 
were  granted  to  Russia  In  parts  of  Man- 
churia and  Korea  and  the  strategic  Kurlle 
Islands.  We  must  be  ever  mindful  that  our 
potential  dangers  from  the  Pacific  area  are 
Just  as  great  as  those  from  Europe. 

Russia's  recent  move  into  Czechoslovakia 
was  timely  but  not  unexpected  and  makes 
the  eighth  eastern  European  country  to  be 
reduced  to  a  Russian  satellite.  This  is  an- 
other striking  example  of  our  appeasement 
with  Russia.  Even  In  military  strategy. 
General  Patton's  army  was  ordered  not  to 
go  farther  eastward  into  Czechoslovakia  be- 
cause this  little  country  was  a  part  of  Rus- 
sia's plan. 

Czechoslovakia  Is  a  small  country  of  12.- 
000.000  people  who  had  prospered  under  the 
principles  of  freedom  until  seized  by  Hitler. 
The  nation  had  progressed  industrially  and 
had  many  small  and  prosperous  Industries. 
Russia  did  not  send  armies  to  capture 
Czechoslovakia.  She  sent  her  agents  among 
the  people  and  compromised  with  her,  so 
to  speak,  nationalized  her  industries,  and 
created  a  police  state  subject  to  orders  from 
the  Kremlin. 

In  addition  to  the  lesson  of  appeasement 
In  foreign  policy  we  may  learn  another  truth 
from  this  seizure  of  Czechoslovakia  and  that 
Is  a  nation  cannot  compromise  with  com- 
munism without  ultimately  becoming  en- 
slaved. 

In  August  1945,  the  Potsdam  agreement 
was  executed  as  a  result  of  the  conference 
of  the  President,  the  Prime  Minister,  and 
Generalissimo  Stalin.  By  the  terms  of  the 
agreement,  all  of  Germany  has  been  largely 
traiisformed  from  the  Industrial  center  of 
E^urope  to  an  agricultural  state.  Russia  has 
removed  most  of  Germany's  Industrial  plants 
end  equipment  from  eastern  Germany. 
You  will  recall  that  the  American  Army 
was  ordered  not  to  enter  Berlin  but  to  stand-^ 


by  for  the  Russians,  thereby  giving  Russia 
additional  Infiuence  In  Europe's  fate. 

Most  certainly  Germany  should  have  been 
deprived  of  her  war  powers  but  It  is  difficult 
to  help  with  the  reconstruction  of  Europe 
and  at  the  same  time  force  Germany  into  an 
agricultural  nation.  Russia's  plan  Is  to  keep 
Germany  strictly  agricultural  and  by  the 
Potsdam  agreement  we  have.  In  effect,  ac- 
quiesced to  such  a  plan.  It  Is  now  costing  us 
taoo.COOOOO  a  year  to  aid  the  German  people. 
It  would  seem  that  we  have  won  the  Euro- 
pean war,  permitted  Russia  to  have  most  of 
the  reparations  and  are  now  asking  our  peo- 
ple to  replace  what  Russia  has  taken. 

Apparently  our  State  Department  Is  will- 
ing to  agree  to  any  terms  to  appease  Russia 
and  at  the  same  time  has  little  regard  for 
the  American  taxpayers  in  asking  for  $17,- 
000.000,000  to  rebuild  Europe. 

In  sponsoring  foreign  relief  we  hear  much 
about  the  Btar^'lng  people  of  Europe.  It  is 
true  that  conditions  are  serious  with  these 
war-stricken  people.  However,  cur  own  peo- 
ple should  have  the  true  picture.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact  our  fpreign-aid  program  is  not  a 
relief  program  as  advertised.  The  poor  peo- 
ple of  Europe  get  little  from  the  millions  we 
.•send.  The  money  and  the  food  we  ship  to 
Europe  goes  directly  to  the  European  govern- 
ments to  strengthen  them  politically  and 
militarily.  Most  of  our  relief  food  Is  sold  in 
black  markets  and  public  markets  and  is 
never  given  to  the  war -stricken  people  as  we 
have  been  led  to  believe. 

It  is  vital  that  the  governments  of  western 
Europe  should  be  strengthened  and  that 
western  Europe  should  be  rehabilitated. 
However,  I  am  absolutely  opposed  to  any  for- 
eign aid  unless  it  be  administered  by  top 
businessmen  of  the  United  States.  Certainly 
the  same  department  that  joined  In  the  for- 
eign policies  that  I  have  outlined  should  not 
be  allowed  to  spend  more  billions  for  uncer- 
tain aid  and  at  the  same  time  ruin  our  do- 
mestic economy.  Any  further  European  aid 
must  be  wisely  and  efficiently  administered. 

Europeans  will  not  attempt  to  build  fac- 
tories and  buy  machinery  as  long  as  they 
believe  there  is  danger  that  Russia  will  pos- 
sess them.  Neither  will  they  start  in  busi- 
ness as  long  as  they  believe  the  United  States 
will  construct  their  factories  for  them. 

The  time  has  come  for  our  Government  to 
be  firm  with  Russia  and  to  be  definite  and 
economical  with  our  European  aid.  Our  do- 
mestic economy  cannot  bear  the  burden  of 
the  yearly  purchase  of  $2,000,000,000  worth  of 
food  products  by  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
poration. This  practice  must  be  drastically 
curtailed.  We  must  not  send  any  more  blank 
checks  to  Europe.  Let  us  send  top  American 
businessmen  to  help  these  European  coun- 
tries. After  these  men  have  made  business- 
like requisitions  our  foreign-aid  funds 
should  be  small  In  comparison  to  the 
amounts  presently  requested. 

Under  such  a  plan,  our  domestic  food  mar- 
kets would  not  be  depleted  and  our  prices 
would  approach  normality.  The  people  of 
Europe  would  realize  that  it  was  time  to  do 
more  for  themselves  and  the  continuous  re- 
lief program  could  be  transformed  Into  ac- 
tual reconstruction. 
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Religioas  Teaching  in  Public  Schools 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  GEORGE  W.  GILLIE 

or  INDIAKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  10.  1948 

Mr.     GILLIE.     Mr.     Speaker,     under 
leave    to    extend   my   remarlcs   In   the 


Record.  I  Include  the  following  aftlcle 
by  Cliff onl  B.  Ward: 

GOOD    rVtXfUiQ 

(By  Clifford  B.  Ward) 

Mrs.  Eugene  Meyer,  wife  of  the  publisher 
of  the  W^hlngton  Poet,  has  an  article  th  the 
current  Issue  of  Reader's  Digest  entitled. 
"Should  the  Churches  Invade  the  Scl|ool?" 
I  would  like  her  to  write  instead  on  the  Ques- 
tion, "Should  God  Be  Allowed  To  Inv«d>  The 
Schools?"  j 

All.  or  certainly  a  majority  of  Amettcans 
are  agreed  that  the  public  schools  oi  this 
country  should  not  be  controlled  by  any  de- 
nominational or  sectarian  church,  but!  It  is 
difficult  to  support  the  growing  contention 
that  God  should  be  barred  from  Am^lcan 


education. 
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Yet  God  Is  being  barred,  except  as  11b  dm 
sometimes  sneak  in  the  side  door.  Refer- 
ences to  Him  are  very  casual,  almost  jfi  the 
manner  that  someone  would  pay  lipser^qe  in 
Africa  to  local  folklore.  { 

It  Is  considered  a  crime  nowadays  io  let 
children  grow  up  without  knowing  aboiit  the 
romantic  impulses  of  birds  aiid  beesj  We 
must  know  how  the  birds  and  bees  got!  here, 
but  we  must  not  investigate  as  part  ot  edu- 
cation how  man  got  here,  how  the  je|u-th 
got  here  or  how  the  Universe  got  herei    . 

But  although  it  is  offensive  to  teacp  af- 
firmatively in  a  public  school  that  G^  Is 
the  primary  cause  of  all  matter,  it  i^  not 
considered  offensive  for  someone  to  *each 
that  God  is  not  the  primary  ccuse  Of  all 
matter.  If  you  lack  faith  In  God  and  ppeach 
negatively  that  there  is  no  God.  yox^  can 
be  protected  under  the  spurious  applidation 
of  the  principle  of  academic  freedom.  <mt  if 
you  have  faith  In  God  and  teach  affirmative- 
ly the  reverse  of  the  proposition  you  are;  like- 
ly to  be  accused  of  aldiitg  the  church  io  In- 
vade the  schools.  j 

We  are  in  a  very  Incongruous  positWJh  In 
this  country  with  respect  to  public-^hool 
education.  We  don't  know  exactly  wheare  we 
start  and  stop.  The  State  bows  to  the  church 
when  it  exempts  from  taxation  all  reUglous 
property.  It  bows  to  the  church  yntitn  it 
*  runs  sewers,  water  mains,  and  electric  JJghts 
to  religious  Institutions.  It  bows  Ui  the 
church  when  it  allows  church  services  to  be 
held  on  battleships  and  on  Army  rettrva- 
tlons.  It  bows  to  the  church  when  the  Army 
and  Navy  use  tax  money  to  keep  chaplains  on 
the  Army  and  Navy  pay  rolls.  It  bows  ip  the 
church  when  It  employs  a  chaplain,  at  State 
exjjense,  to  say  a  dally  prayer  at  the  se^ions 
of  the  United  States  Senate  and  the  llnited 
States  House  of  Representatives.  It  bqws  to 
the  church  when  It  respects  the  gre^  re- 
ligious feasts  of  Christianity,  such  as  Ct^rist- 
mas  and  Easter.  But  it  does  not  jjtnow 
whether  it  should  stand  for  the  singtag  of 
Christmas  carols  in  the  public  schools  and 
It  does  not  know  whether  children  should  be 
allowed  released  time  In  schools  for  religious 
Instruction.  ; 

What  the  constitutional  fathers  may<;have 
meant  In  full,  we  are  not  certain,  but  i^e  do 
know  that  the  founding  fathers  want($d  to 
assure  religious  liberty  in  this  country  sorthat 
every  man  might  worship  as  he  pleasesL.  We 
also  are  certain  that  they  wanted  as  a  itteans 
of  protecting  this  civil  freedom  to  allojw  no 
establishment  In  this  country  of  a  jstate 
church  as  there  is  In  England,  where  An- 
glicanism is  the  state  religion;  In  some  doun- 
tries  where  Lutheranism  was  the  stat^  re- 
ligion: and  In  some  Latin  countries  where 
Catholicism  is  the  state  religion.  Bu^  the 
mere  fact  that  the  founding  fathers) took 
great  pains  to  protect  the  rights  of  Indi- 
viduals to  worship  God  as  they  please  indi- 
cates that  the  fathers  placed  a  great  ^|alue 
on  both  God  and  religion.  ,  'j 

Because  of  the  extensions  of  thlsjphl- 
losophy  we  now  have  a  situation  where  man' 
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HON  GEORGE  A.  DONDERO 

or   MITHUMN 
m  TVB   lOUUE  or  MTMUNTATIVlf 

W«(lfM«4ay,  March  tO.  i94t 

Mr.  DCNDERO.  Mr.  SpMker.  under 
leftre  to  ex  tend  my  remarks  In  the  Rccoio, 
I  Include  ;he  following  report: 

UPOBT  TO  1  m  ''**— Tf" f  or  Till  UMTTtO  BTATC8 

coNCBiHi  MO  coxftemomm  in  thk  cistvzct  or 

COLTTMBIi       «T     TH«     STATUTOST      COMMTim 
VnVtM  PT|BLIC  LAW  80,  CIOHTimi  COWOMM 

Maich  8.  1948. 
The  hcnorfabi*  the  Spcaxxs  or  thx  Hotrst 
or  RcqexsKirrATivxa, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
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report  Is  made  to  Congress  pursu- 

prollsions  of  Public  Law  80.  Eightieth 

tpproved  May  29,  1947.  as  emended 

law  271.  Eightieth  Congress,  cbap- 

ap  jroved  July  30,  1947.  by  the  com- 

des  gnated  therein.     Plans  have  been 

\inder   the  direction   of   the  com- 

the  construction  of  a  courthouse 

Di^rlct  of  Columbia  for  the  use  of 

States  Court  of  Appeals  for  the 

Columbia  and  the  District  Court 

Uiited    States    for    the    District    of 

These  plans  are  In  sufficient  de- 

fuliy  portray  the  size,  duuraeter.  and 

tl  e  project  and  have  bMn  aiJproved 

conimlttee. 

prefect    has    been    presented    to    the 
(fapltal   Park  and  Planning  Corn- 
has  been  approved  by  It  as  to 
location   of  the   building   on   the 
liroject  also  has  been  presented  to 
of   Pine    Arts    and    It    has 
design  of  the  building. 

cost   of  the   building,   In- 

1    elements    and    specifically    tn- 

amount  of  $2,420,000  established 

4   of   the   applicable   law   as   the 

site,  is  tl8.665,000.     Of  this  sum, 

pT|evlous]y  has  been  appropriated  by 

This  limit   Is  based   upon    levels 

costs  prevaUlng  as  of  March 


submitting  this  report  to  Confess,  the 

again   calls   to   the   attention   of 

the  serious  urgency  of  provld- 

lourthouse  at  the  earliest  practlca- 

For  more  than  10  years  the  need 

lerloxu  but  within   the  past   few 

susiness  of  the  co\irts  has  grown 

extent  that  the  work   Is  being 

impaired  by  lack  of  proper  facilities. 

has  been  called  to  the  attention 

on  a  niunber  of  occasions  and  Is 

will  be  recognized.    However,  the 

teave  to  be  granted  hearings 

and  serlcusDcss  of  the  need 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WILLIS  W.  BRADLEY 

or  CALH'OHMIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  10.  1948 

Mr.  BRADLEY  Mr  Speaker.  Just  re- 
cently the  editor  of  the  Los  Angeles  Dally 
News  asked  the  Members  of  Congress 
from  the  districts  Included  in  Los  An- 
geles County  to  write  a  short  editorial 
giving  their  individual  views  of  the  Mar- 
shall plan. 

I  am  pleased  to  present  herewith  the 
editorial  which  I  wrote  and  which  was 
published  in  the  Los  Angeles  Daily  News 
of  March  1,  1946: 

MANCUXSm    BOOST 

Perhaps  no  Issue  before  the  American  pub- 
lic has  been  so  widely  Investigated,  explained 
and  debated  as  the  Marshall  plan.  Prac- 
tically every  Member  of  Congress  had  an 
cppcrtunlty  to  study  the  implications  and 
problems  involved  In  It  at  first  hand,  both 
In  Europe  and  behind  closed  doors  in  olBclal 
Washington.  There  has  been  ample  time  for 
deliberation  and  mature  consideration.  Soon 
the  hour  will  strike  when  ova  Representatives 
in  Congrwa  must  stand  where  all  can  see 
them  tmA  vote  in  support  of  or  for  the 
defeat  of  the  Marshall  plan. 

Today  we  hear  from  the  Honorable  Willis 
W.  Bbaolxt,  Memt>er  of  Congress  from  Los 
Angeles  County's  Eighteenth  District.  Rep- 
rawatativc  Bbaolxt,  a  Republican,  is  serving 
his  first  term  in  Congress,  to  which  he  was 
elected  in  November  1946.  A  graduate  of  the 
United  States  Naval  Aeadamy.  and  a  retired 
Naval  officer,  Paprtsantative  Bbaolxt  holds 
ths  Congressional  Medal  of  Honor,  served 
with  distinction  in  both  world  wars. 

If  you  agree  or  disagree  with  Congressman 
Bbadltt  write  to  him.  not  to  the  editor.  This 
is  jmiT  opportunity  to  help  democracy 
wort— M.  B. 

"Probably  the  most  difficult  legislation  to 
confront  Congress  is  the  so-called  Marshall 
plan— officially  the  European  recovery  plan. 

"It  is  difficult,  because  it  is  not  founded 
on  easUy  ascertainable  facts.  Rather,  it  rests 
largely  on  sympathy,  fear  of  communism, 
propaganda,  need  of  outlets  for  American 
goods  of  many  categories,  and  the  desire  of 
our  current  national  administration  to  bolster 
European  governments  with  which  it  U  on 
sood  terms. 
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"Whan  one  qnwtlotn  whttbar  we  ean  afford 
ths  vast  relief  program,  he  Is  met  with  the 
sundard  reply  that  'We  can't  afford  not  to 
hare  it.'  Then  he  is  confronted  with  all 
•arts  of  ststements  of  the  terrible  things 
which  wUl  happen  to  us  if  ws  refuse  to  go 
along  with  our  global  planners  In  the  mean- 
time, the  propaganda  mills  grind  out  their 
fantastic  statements  which  lead  foreign  na- 
tions to  believe  that  we  have  committed  our- 
selves to  their  Sid  for  at  Icest  another  4 
years,  and  that  any  reduction  In  State  De- 
partment plans  for  relief  would  be  bad  faith 
on  the  part  of  the  United  States. 

"I  am  convinced  that  we  have  built  up 
an  ecenomy  which  requires  a  certain  export 
trade  to  keep  our  f  actor  les  In  large -scale  op- 
eration and  our  people  fully  employed. 

"I  am  convinced  that  foreign  peoples  do 
not  have  means  to  buy  these  exports  and 
that  we  should  give  or  lend  enough  to  tide 
them  over  while  they  have  an  opportunity 
to  recover  their  economic  fortunes.  I  know 
there  is  no  certainty  that  they  will  so  recover 
and  I  appreciate  that  we  cannot  buy  our 
ovm  goods  indefinitely  merely  to  keep  up 
foreign  trade.  That  would  seem  like  trying 
to  lift  one's  self  by  bis  bootstraps.  How- 
ever. I  think  the  reward  is  worth  the  risk  we 
take  and  I  am  wiUIng  to  take  a  few  chances 
in  our  struggle  for  a  prosperous  America. 

"I  do  not  favor  a  long-term  commitment. 
One  Congress  cannot  legally  commit  an- 
other— even  contractual  obligations  can- 
not bind  a  Congress  to  make  appropriations. 
Congressional  approval  of  any  plan  exceedlni^ 
1  year  will  be  only  a  breeder  of  trouble — an 
excxisc  for  the  vilification  of  Congress  and 
of  the  American  people  for  bad  faith  in  the 
event  we  should  cut  down  on  either  the  time 
or  the  money  expected  over  an  extended 
program. 

"I  favor  only  what  we  can  afford  without 
wrecking  the  financial  structtire  of  the 
United  States  or  saddling  vast  new  debts  on 
our  children.  They  are  going  to  have 
enough  troubl«  of  their  own  without  hav- 
ing more  of  our  global  dogooders'  debts  to 
pay  through  sweat  and  privation. 

"Let's  help  where  we  can.  but  let's  never 
forget  that  the  United  States  is  the  world's 
last  bulwark  of  government  based  on  the 
Initiative,  the  dignity,  and  the  equality  of 
opportxmlty  of  the  common  man. 

"If  we  fall,  either  In  peace  or  war,  the  ac- 
cepUnce  of  the  individual  as  the  unit  to 
national  life  Is  almost  certain  to  be  replaced 
by  the  theory  of  the  sUte  as  the  base  of 
government,  with   the   individual  dropping 
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Mr,  NOrrMAN,  Mr,  n\mk0r,  »  hi* 
r,,N    i!'..,uMii   uni  plciuffmuf  Itmtf 

<i>.. r  MirhiNan—ftrid  i  form«r  Oov> 

>v   iivinv  tn  Oaorfia,  ur«ii 
yi/uu  II  unbtton  that  Republicani 

seixe  th'  u  "lunity  to  break  Into  ths 
democratically  toUd  Bouth,  and  wrltea 
the  editor  of  the  Detroit  Free  Prew,  ai 
follows: 

PouLAM,  Oa.,  March  5,  I94t. 

DxAt  EorroR.  Drraoir  PaxE  Pwsi:  In  a  re- 
cent editorial  you  took  Issue  lightly  with 
Congressman  CtAEr  HorrMAN  for  his  augges- 
tlon  that  the  Republicans  nominate  some- 
body for  President  who  would  be  acceptable 
to  Southerners  and  ease  up  on  civil  rights. 

To  my  mind  that  proposal  of  his  is  one  of 
the  most  hopeful  Ideas  to  come  out  of  Wash- 
ington In  some  time. 

The  civil-rights  cleavage  is  critical.  We 
are  pouring  out  millions  to  stop  communism 
In  China.,  We  are  pouring  out  billions  to 
stop  communism  in  Europe.  In  this  coun- 
try, to  stop  communism  eating  at  our  vitals, 
can  we  not  show  one  grain  of  common  sens',? 

Remember  the  massacre  at  Fort  Mackinac? 
Democrats  and  Republicans  have  used  the 
civil-rights  issue  through  a  string  of  decades 
for  a  political  football.  In  1948  the  Commu- 
nists have  picked  it  up  and  are  playing  It  as 
their  game  of  lacrosse.  We  know  what  they 
are  up  to.    And  we  can  block  them  if  we  will. 

The  Republican  Party  has  the  chance  of  Its 
lifetime  If  It  follows  the  advice  of  Con- 
gressman Hoffman  and  Booker  T.  Wash- 
ington. 

Speaking  before  the  National  Education 
Association  in  Madison,  Wis.,  the  great  Negro 
leader  said: 

"Brains,  property,  and  character  for  the 
Negro  will  settle  the  question  of  civil  rights. 
Tlie  best  course  to  pursue  in  regard  to  the 
civil  rights  bill  in  the  South  is  to  let  It  alone. 
Let  It  alone  and  It  will  settle  Itself. 

"Good  school  teachers  and  plenty  of  money 
to  pay  them  will  be  more  potent  In  settling 
the  race  question  than  many  clvU  rights  and 
investigating  committees." 

The  Atlanta  Constitution  comments  the 
other  day:  "Had  the  National  Government 
taken  Bocker  T.  Washington's  advice  then 
and  spent  more  money  educating  and  less 
time,  in  election  years,  exploiting  the  Negro, 
the  latter  would  be  Immeasurably  Tsetter  off 
today." 

That  adds  up  to  something  for  the  Repub- 
licans and  the  Nation  to  ponder. 

I  hope  that  Mr.  Hoffman  will  keep  right 
on  pounding  away  with  his  Idea.  It  Is  the 
way.  Postpone  coercion  and  offer  a  candi- 
date acceptable  to  the  South — preferably 
Vanpenbfrg.  with  a  strong  program  of  Fed- 
eral aid  for  basic  education.  Intolerance 
breeds  unendingly  In  the  swamps  of  igno- 
rance. Coercive  Federal  laws  are  impotent, 
except  to  make  the  mire  deeper.  Educa- 
tion— an  all-out  program  of  basic  education 
for  both  whites  and  Negroes — will  ditch  and 
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or   ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  March  10.  1948 

Mr.  JARMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  Is  com- 
mon knowledge  that  I  have  been  the 
most  regular  attendant  at  the  hearings 
on  the  Marshall  plan  before  my  commit- 
tee. Considering  this  by  far  the  most 
Important  Issue  confronting  us  today  it 
has  afforded  me  pleasure  to  devote  prac- 
tically my  entire  time  to  it  during  this 
session  with  the  sincere  hope  of  thereby 
contributing  toward  the  preservation  of 
peace,  the  saving  of  our  civilization,  and 
the  prevention  of  the  slaughter  of  our 
little  sons  and  unborn  grandsons  on  the 
battlefields  of  a  future  war.  Since  it  so 
directly  concerns  the  welfare,  the  future 
well-being  and  way  of  life  of  every  single 
man,  woman,  and  child  in  this  Nation.  I 
was  delighted  to  so  perform  what  I  con- 
sidered my  first  and  most  immediate 
duty  to  my  constituents  even  though  It 
necessitated  my  falling  woefully  behind 
with  nonurgent  routine. 

It  was  my  sincere  hope  to  continue  this 
active  interest  and  be  thoroughly  quali- 
fied to  contribute  my  bit  toward  the  han- 
dling of  this  legislation  when  it  reaches 
the  floor  and  its  passage  by  the  House. 
However,  I  regret  that  I  am  now  con- 
fronted with  unexpected,  last-minute 
opposition.  While  I  hope  and  believe  it  is 
not  serious,  as  you  know  candidates 
against  Incumbent  Congressmen  who 
vote  their  convictions  are  now  frequently 
backed  and  well  financed  by  strange  and 
powerful  forces  operating  from  outside 
our  districts.  Some  of  their  leaders  are 
not  always  interested  in  the  best  interests 
of  this  country  and  entertain  no  desire 
for  representation  of  the  entire  cross 
section  of  its  people  but  wish  to  dominate 
and  control  the  Congress  for  their  own 
selfish  purposes. 

Furthermore,  the  value  of  my  12  years' 
seniority  means  so  much  to  all  concerned 
that  I  consider  it  my  duty  to  my  coun- 
try and  my  constituents  to  preserve  it  for 
them  v'hen  opposition  occurs,  regardless 
of  the  importance  of  the  duties  which 
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Willi  longer  i>«rvlo«,  U  u  tv^n 
known  ih«t  10  of  th«M  will  not  wrv 
t\\»  next  CongreM  and  ttili  number 
undoubtedly  prove  to  be  rontlder 
larfer. 

Z  appreciate  deeply  the  many  exp 
lions  of  rogret  by  good  friends  on 
sides  of  the  aisle  who  are  so  well  a 
of  my  Interest  In  our  foreign  pol 
which  will  80  grertly  Influence 
maintenance  of  our  standard  of  liv 
our  way  of  life  in  the  future,  and 
preservation  of  peace.  Tears  of  appr 
ation  almost  came  to  my  eyes  whe 
senior  colleague  whom  I  regard  as 
of  the  ablest  Members  of  the  House  si 
"Pete.  I  am  just  as  sorry  as  I  can  b 
your  opposition,  which  I  simply  do  ^ot 
understand,  because  I  think  among  all 
the  Members  of  the  House  you  are  ^e 
one  man  whose  record  entitles  yoi|. ito 
never  have  opposition."  "h 

It  is  unfortunate  for  one  who  worla  as 
diligently  £is  I  and  most  of  you  liike 
pleasure  in  doing  to  be,so  called  frompur 
labors  at  such  a  critical  moment  In  jthe 
history  of  the  world.  To  illustrat^,  I 
quote  headlines  from  the  front  pag|.  of 
Tuesday's  Washington  Post:  Ij 

"Vandenberg  calls  on  Senate  for  »rlft 
approval  of  ERP  to  head  off  war";  "Corjdon 
associating  with  alleged  spies,  anti-Red  tmlt 
charges";  Congressional  board  sees  jwar 
threatening — urges  twelve  billion  for  aiif  su- 
premacy"; "GOP  warned  of  danger  inlltaz 
slash";  Czech  voting  delay  hinted  by  min- 
ister"; "Fate  of  UMT  in  balance  todaj'on 
Capitol  Hill."  Ij 

The  following  day  the  flrst  page  of^lhe 
same  paper  recorded  these  headline 

"Economic  aid  not  erfcugh  Ball  decla 
"Vandenbebg    still    keeping    foot    in    d 
"Antllynch    bill    clears    House    group"; 
Finnish  parties  agree  to  negotiate  with 
slans." 

Pew,  Other  than  we  from  the  South  J  are 
disturbed  by  the  President's  civil-ri|:hts 
program,  the  passage  of  which  siifiply 
must  not  occur  since  it  would  not  id  for 
the  best  interest  of  either  race.  Howjver, 
we  are  all  greatly  disturbed  by  the  dam- 
munist  threat  in  Europe  and  Asia'fand 
most  of  us  realize  the  necessity  of  d|)ing 
everything  possible  to  curb  It.  I  \farn 
you,  however,  my  colleagues,  that  jt  Is 
not  only  in  Europe  that  this  threat  ea^ts. 
Instead  there  are  entirely  too  many  thor- 
oughly  intelligent    people   in   our  Jawn 
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are  deliberately  contrlbutlnf 

Frankly.  I  gave  former  Vice 

Wallace  credit  for  being  sin- 

1  hlfl  recent  testimony  before 

It   was   so   completely 

party  line,  however,  that  I  now 

no  such  delusion.    I  am  very 

.  that  he  constitutes  a  menace 

serious  than  we  have  realized 

behooves  Ui  to  combat  In  every 

1  ?ay.    One  way  in  which  this  can 

Is  by  the  defeat  of  candidates 

>y   any  organization   in   which 

fellow  travelers    enjoy    In- 


cordjally  invite  my  opponents,  one 

I  am  confident  is  so  backed,  to 

explain  to  the  excellent  people  of 

ct.  than  whom  there  are  no  l)et- 

in  the  world,  why  they  believe 

be  l)eneficial  to  them  and  to  our 

0  substitute  their  natural  inex- 
for  my  12  years'  experience  here 

seniority  is  more  valuable  than 
else  in  the  world. 

1  regret  that  I  must  be  denied 
ege  of  seeing  much  of  you  ladies 
lemen  in  the  Immediate  future. 

florward  with  keen  interest  and 
to  a  continuation  of  our  work 
after  the  election. 
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PENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

ON.  THOMAS  J.  LANE 


or  MAaSACMT7SRTS 

IN  TH«  HOUSE  OP  REPRESKNTATTVES 

Wednesday.  March  10,  1948 


L\NE. 


Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 

my  remarks,  I  Include  the  fol- 

ijrticle  by  Jorge  Oarcit  Oranados, 

Guatemalan  Ambassador  to  the 

States    and    a   member   of    the 

Nations  Special  Commission  on 

,  which  appeared  in  the  Pebru- 

issue  of  United  Nations  World: 


rvoLX  Kx  WAS  nrrvrrABi.1  nr  palxstiivs 
(By  Jorg  I  Garcia  Granados.  Guatemalaa-Am- 
binador  to  the  United  SUtes) 
who  know  my  work  on  the  United 
Special  Committee  on  Palestine,  and 
followed  my  efforts  to  put  the  com- 
najonty  recommendation  into  effect 
fre<  uently  ask  me : 
Tic  w  of  the  bloodshed  In  the  Holy  Land 
itlU  think  that  you  were  right  in 
the  partition   of  Palestine  Into 
Jewish  states?" 
su(ti  And  similar  questions  I  have  an 
answer.     Nothing  can  alter  my 
thht  partition  prorldes  the  best  poe- 
suliitlon  for  the  Palestine  problem.    Re- 
in the  Holy  Land,  howeve  regret- 
shake  tliis  conviction, 
it  will  not  sound  callous  when  I 
we  on  the  UN  Palestine  Committee 
^rpected  a  violent  reaction  to  par- 
Ln  our  closed  meetings  we  dlscusMd 
of  bloodshed  as.  indeed,  we 
that  such  a  major  operation  cannot 
acooE  tpllshed  without  spilling  some  blood 
qroceas. 

political    decisions    Involving    the 

nations    are   usually    accompanied 

There  was  bitterness  and  am- 


evei  its 
ca.inot 


prolablUty 


buscade  In  the  wske  of  Ireland's  partition. 
A  veritable  t>lood  bath  and  Indescribable  mis- 
ery followed  the  partition  of  India. 

We  had  to  accept  this  same  price  In  Palae- 
tlne.  too,  always  hoping  that  the  fighting 
would  be  sporadic  and  confined  to  the  area 
Immediately  affected  by  the  UNs  decision. 
We  had  faith  in  the  statesmanship  of  the 
neighboring  Arab  countries,  themselves  mem- 
bers of  the  United  Nations.  We  could  never 
for  a  moment  believe  that  they  would  violate 
the  Charter  or  rebel  against  the  decision  ot 
the  General   Assembly. 

During  my  mission  to  Palestine  as  Oaute- 
mala's  delegate  to  UNSCOP  I  had  exceptional 
opportunity  to  acquaint  myself  with  the  real 
sentiment  of  the  people  of  Palestine  and  1 
made  the  most  of  It.  I  talked  with  Arab  and 
Jew  In  all  walks  oT  life.  I  held  clandestine 
conferences  with  leading  members  of  the 
Jewish  underground  as  well  as  with  leaders 
of  the  Arab  Higher  Committee.  I  stopped  to 
talk  with  Fellahln  (Arab  peasanU)  leading 
their  donkeys  to  Jerusalem  on  the  road  Jesus 
once  traveled.  I  have  Joined  In  endless  dis- 
cussions with  young  Jewish  colonists  In  their 
settlements.  I  know  first  hand  that  the  vast 
majority  of  the  Palestinian  people  want  peace 
and  tranquUlity. 

It  Is  usually  taken  for  granted  that  the 
Jewish  community  accepts  the  UN  decision 
without  opposition.  It  Is  similarly  believed 
that  all  the  Arabs  of  Palestine  will  oppose  It 
to  the  end.  Neither  contention  is  completely 
true.  A  majority  within  the  Jewish  Agency 
now  accepts  the  decision  of  the  General  As- 
sembly and  stands  ready  to  implement  It  on 
the  deadline.  But  there  are  Important  ele- 
ments even  within  the  Jewish  community 
which  may  as  yet  complicate  the  execution 
of  the  plan.  This  posslbUlty  was  revealed  to 
me  when  I  visited  Menahlm  Belgen.  com- 
■MBder  in  chief  of  the  undergr6imd  organl- 
■KUon.  Irgun  Zwal  Leuml.  and  In  various 
eonferences  with  members  of  the  Stern  group. 
My  meeting  with  Belgen  had  all  the  ear- 
marks of  a  detective  thrUler.  I  was  clan- 
destinely approached  by  one  of  his  lieu- 
tenants who  Invited  me  in  his  chiefs  name 
to  conference  "somewhere  in  Tel  Aviv."  I 
agreed  eagerly  and  was  taken  in  a  round- 
about way  to  an  apartment  In  the  all -Jewish 
city  where  Belgen  was  waiting  for  me. 

I  bad  seen  his  picture  before,  but  the  man 
who  now  confronted  me  looked  different.  I 
was  told  that  Belgen  submits  to  plastic  sur- 
gery to  change  his  face  from  time  to  time, 
thus  preventing  recognition  by  agents  of  the 
government's  criminal  Investigation  division. 
There  Is  a  h\ige  price  on  bis  head.  Belgen 
told  me  his  organisation  exists  only  to  fight 
the  British  on  the  Issue  of  Jewish  immigra- 
tion into  the  Holy  Land.  He  made  me  imder- 
stand  that  once  the  bars  to  Immigration  are 
lifted.  Irgun  will  have  outlived  Its  usefulness. 
There  Is  no  political  cohesion  within  Irgun 
Itself.  Its  members  represent  all  shades  of 
political  opinion,  ranging  from  left-wing 
socialism  to  middle-of-the-road  democracy 
and  to  views  far  right  of  center.  Belgen 
himself  Is  a  military  leader  and  not  a  poll- 
tltlctan.  But  even  if  be  knew  how  to  do  It. 
he  could  not  polarize  his  heterogeneous 
forces  lato  one  solid  political  party.  I  am 
convinced  that  partition  will  see  the  dissolu- 
tion of  Irgun.  Its  members  joining  the  vari- 
ous political  parttea  In  the  new  Jewish 
assembly. 

The  Stem  group  represents  a  different 
problem.  Although  small  in  number  and 
composed  of  young  hotheads  (most  of  them 
in  their  teens),  the  organization  has  a  hasy 
but  definite  political  philosophy,  which  is 
In  opposition  to  partition.  The  Stemlsts 
dream  of  a  Jewish  state  extending  far  beyond 
the  present  borders  of  Palestine,  Incorporat- 
ing Trans- Jordan  as  well.  They  might.  there- 
Sara.  continUB  Utflr  underground  struggle, 


posing  a  delicate  police  problem  for  the  new 
Jewish  state. 

The  Arabs  form  a  slmUarly  divided  com- 
munity. I  would  like  to  state  with  all  the 
emphasis  at  my  command  that  not  ell  Arabs 
are  committed  to  a  bitter-end  opposition 
to  partition.  There  are  many  moderate, 
level-headed  men  among  the  Arab  lead- 
ers unaffected  by  the  rantlngs  and  threats 
of  the  Grand  Mufti  and  ready  to  co- 
operate In  carrying  out  the  UN's  decision. 
I  know  these  men  personally,  virtually  all 
of  them,  and  I  have  their  solemn  words 
to  this  effect.  Nothing  would  be  gained 
by  enumerating  here  their  names  or 
their  affiliations  I  woiUd  merely  be  expos- 
ing them  to  the  venom  and  the  assassins  of 
the  Mufti  who  never  hesitates  to  eliminate 
his  opponents  by  whatever  means,  fair  or 
foul.  One  of  the  leaders  of  this  moderate 
group.  Ragheb  Bey  Nashashlbl.  recently  paid 
with  his  life  for  his  opposition  to  the  Muftis 
grandiloquent  plot.  His  murder  has  made 
his  surviving  friends  doubly  cautious. 

Far  beyond  this  group  of  Arab  politicians, 
one  can  find  moderation  on  all  levels.  Over- 
shadowed by  the  alarming  news  of  blood- 
shed are  the  Innumerable  friendship  and 
nonaggresslon  pacts  concluded  between  Indi- 
vidual Arab  and  Jewish  communities.  They 
are  sacred  covenants  in  the  best  tradition 
of  the  Near  East.  In  most  insUnces  the  in- 
itiative for  these  covenants  originated  with 
the  Arabs,  in  defiance  of  orders  they  received 
from  the  professional  trouble  makers.  I  do 
not  doubt  that  In  the  end  this  peaceful  ma- 
jority will  prevail  and  impose  peace  on  the 
recalcitrant  minority. 

Of  cotirsc,  far  more  Is  needed  than  Indi- 
vidual covenants  and  occasional  friendship 
pacts,  concluded  in  an  improvised  manner 
and  affecting  but  small  local  regions  of  the 
Holy  Land.  As  I  see  It.  each  community  has 
its  own  responsibilities  In  the  present  situ- 
ation. Only  when  all  of  them  become  con- 
scious of  their  particular  responsibilities  and 
act  on  them  accordingly  wUl  peace  be  truly 
restored  to  the  Holy  Land. 

The  first  and.  for  the  time  being,  major 
responslbUlty  rests  with  the  British.  I  do 
not  go  along  with  those  who  level  blanket 
acctisatlon's  against  the  British  administra- 
tion and  Indiscriminately  ,raise  charges  of 
sabotage  against  It.  I  realize  that  Britain 
needs  the  friendship  of  all  Arabs,  both  with- 
in and  without  Palestine,  and  has  to  main- 
tain a  position  of  neutrality  In  the  present 
situation  when  protection  of  the  Jews  might 
appear  to  be  partisan  Intervention  on  their 
behalf.  I  am  also  told  that  His  Majesty's 
Government,  for  urgent  domestic  ressons. 
tries  to  keep  British  castialtles  at  a  minimum 
and  Is  reluctsnt  to  expdse  Its  forces  to  large- 
scale  attacks. 

But  the  presence  of  Britain  In  Palestine  Is 
a  political  reality  the  consequences  of  which 
no  one  can  Ignore.  The  present  dlsturbanoea 
occur  In  an  area  which  Is  entrusted  to  the 
care  of  the  United  Kingdom.  When  I  raised 
this  point  in  conversations  with  Sir  Alex- 
ander Cadogan  he  assured  me  that  Britain 
Is  both  able  and  wUllng  to  maintain  law  and 
order  In  the  Holy  Land.  There  are  at  pres- 
ent at  least  HMMO  British  troops  In  Palestina 
excellently  aqatppad.  bsttle  trained.  famUlar 
with  the  terrain  and  the  specific  nature  of 
their  duties.  In  addition,  there  are  various 
police  forces  under  British  command  long 
used  to  joint  operations  with  the  military. 

In  these  circumstanees  I  am  amazed  to 
hear  that  the  roads  of  Palestine  are  no  longer 
safe  even  for  convoys  carrying  essential  Kup- 
pUes  to  distant  colonies.  I  know  those  roads. 
I  have  traveled  them  myself.  They  can  be 
patrolled  both  on  the  ground  and  from  the 
air  and  kept  open  against  the  scattered  guer- 
rillas who  now  make  them  impassable. 

The  British  reaponsibUlty  is  clear-cut:  It 
Is  the  malnfamaace  at  law  and  order  until 
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the  date  when  thU  responsibility  will  be 
assumed  by  the  United  Nations. 

The  responsibility  of  the  UN  Is  Inherent 
In  the  decision  of  the  General  Assembly  and 
In  the  obligation  which  Its  execution  Imposes 
upon  the  international  organization.  In 
order  to  be  able  to  carry  out  the  Assembly's 
Instructions  I  think  the  United  Nations  must 
pursue  the  following  course: 

First  of  all,  it  must  immediately  begin 
the  formation  of  the  Jewish  and  Arab  mUi- 
tlas  provided  for  in  the  Assembly's  resolu- 
tion, to  be  ready  in  time  to  take  over  police 
functions  from  Britain. 

Second.  It  must  Immediately  begin  nego- 
tiations with  representatives  of  the  moderate 
Arab  groups  to  prevent  ensuing  chaos  in  the 
Arab  vacuum  that  will  be  created  by  Britain's 
withdrawal. 

Third.  It  must  in  all  its  dealings  with  the 
Palestine  problem  show  absolute  and  res- 
olute firmness  and  energy,  to  convince  all 
hotheads  both  in  Palestine  and  abroad  that 
it  means  business  and  that  nothing  can 
be  gained  by  trying  to  terrorize  the  United 
Nations. 

I  purposely  placed  the  formation  of  the 
Jewish  and  Arab  militias  at  the  top  of  the 
list.  Law  and  order  must  have  an  unbroken 
continuity  in  the  Holy  Land  if  partition  is 
to  become  an  accomplished  fact  on  October 
1,  1948.  If  no  large-scale  invasion  from 
abroad  develops,  these  militias  will  be  suf- 
ficient to  maintain  order,  and  also  to  cope 
with  guerrilla  forces  which  might  try  to  cross 
into  Palestine. 

The  organization  of  these  militias  must  be 
the  first  task  of  the  UN's  five-man  Palestine 
Commission.  Their  arming  should  present 
no  difficulty.  The  embargo  which  the  United 
States  placed  on  tW  shipment  of  arms  to 
Jews  and  Arabs  cannot  extend  to  shipments 
to  an  agency  of  the  United  Nations,  and  in- 
deed. I  have  reason  to  believe  that  the  nec- 
essary weapons  and  ammunition  will  be 
promptly  forthcoming  from  the  United 
States  once  they  are  applied  for  by  the  UN 
Commission. 

No  doubt  the  Jews  will  receive  these  arms 
eagerly.  If  common  sense  prevails,  the  Arabs, 
too.  will  accept  them.  However,  should  the 
Arabs  refuse  to  cooperate  with  the  UN  in 
the  establishment  of  their  mllltla.  the  United 
Nations  Commission  mvist  at  once  ask  the 
Security  Council  to  create  one  of  Its  own 
for  immediate  duty  In  the  new  Arab  state. 
No  hiatus  can  be  tolerated  when  It  comes 
to  the  maintenance  of  order  anywhere  in 
the  Holy  Land. 

The  UN  Commission  knows  as  well  as  I 
do  the  Identity  of  those  Arab  leaders  who 
stand  ready  to  form  a  government  of  their 
own  In  the  new  Arab  state — provided  they 
are  offered  the  unconditional  and  effective 
protection  of  the  United  Nations,  not  merely 
against  abuses,  but  also  against  attempts  on 
their  lives. 

No  precautionary  measures  must  be  over- 
looked to  protect  the  safety  of  these  Arab 
leaders.  I  am  convinced  that  the  present 
power  of  the  Mufti  is  largely  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  killings  of  the  past,  including  the 
cowardly  murder  of  Nashashlbl,  went  un- 
punished. Even  after  Nashtishlbl's  murder, 
his  friends  failed  to  receive  adequate  pro- 
tection from  the  authorities.  The  UN  can- 
not continue  this  practice.  It  must  con- 
vince all  extremists,  both  those  who  fight 
with  the  Mufti  on  sincere  religious  grotinds, 
and  those  who  serve  him  In  fear  of  their 
own  lives,  that  the  United  Nations  means 
business. 

In  all  these  activities  the  United  Nations 
must  show  meticulous  Impartiality.  It  can 
tolerate  no  excesses  whether  they  be  per- 
petrated by  Arabs  or  by  Jews. 

Although  I  dislike  contemplating  the  pos- 
aibillty,  what  will  happen  in  case  of  an  or- 


ganized invasion  by  member  states  of  th« 
Arab  League? 

In  such  an  event  the  Security  Council  wlU 
be  obliged  to  act  at  once  under  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Charter  which  contains  ex- 
plicit instructions  for  dealing  with  ag- 
gressors. The  United  Nations  will  then  in- 
voke economic  sanctions  against  the  vio- 
lators of  the  Charter  and.  If  such  steps  prove 
insufficient,  call  on  Its  members  to  place 
at  Its  disposal  the  necessary  forces  needed 
for  military  sanctions  on  land,  from  the  air, 
and  at  sea. 

The  risk  Involved  in  such  an  irresponsible 
step  was  fully  appreciated  at  the  conference 
of  the  Arab  states  held  in  Cairo  in  early 
December  1947.  It  was  then  decided  to  re- 
frain from  participation  in  an  invasion  of 
Palestine,  but  to  aid  the  Palestine  Arabs 
with  arms  and  volunteers  In  their  fight 
against  partition.  It  will  be  left  to  the  UN 
Commission  to  deal  with  this  contingency. 
I,  for  one.  firmly  believe  that  the  respective 
militias  of  the  new  states  will  be  sufficient 
to  cope  with  this  eventuality. 

Whatever  the  future  has  In  store  for 
Palestine,  renascent  under  the  wings  of  the 
United  Nations,  It  Is  now  up  to  the  UN  to 
prevent  It  from  becoming  a  fatal  Impedi- 
ment to  the  execution  of  its  own  resolution. 
Palestine  is  no  longer  an  Arab  or  a  Jewish 
problem.  It  Is  the  problem  of  the  United 
Nations  whose  prestige  and.  Indeed,  whole 
future  is  at  stake.  There  can  be  no  retreat 
from  the  decision  of  November  30,  1947.  No 
compromise  is  possible.  From  now  on  the 
United  Nations  must  go  forward  with  un- 
faltering steps  if  It  is  to  prove  to  the  world 
that  it  can  make  up  Its  mind  and  make  its 
decisions  stick. 


Foreign  Policy  Shimbles  Toward  War 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  UWRENCE  H.  SMITH 

OF  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  10,  1948 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Record,  I  include  the  following  edi- 
torial by  John  S.  Knight: 

United    States    Foreign    Pouct    Stumbles 
TowAKD  War 

Jtist  what  is  our  foreign  policy? 

If  anyone,  including  President  Truman, 
can  give  a  clear  and  convincing  explanation, 
we  should  like  to  hear  It. 

The  truth  Is  that  we  are  day-to-day  Im- 
provlsers  laboring  under  the  delusion  that 
a  few  more  billions  scattered  here  and  there 
will  meet  any  emergency  that  arises. 

When  men  of  good  faith  met  at  San  Fran- 
cisco to  draft  the  charter  for  the  United  Na- 
tions, there  was  genuine  optimism  that  na- 
tions of  the  world  could  work  together  for 
world  peace  and  economic  security. 

It  was  more  than  a  mere  hope.  The 
idealistic  pledges  and  public  statements  made 
by  world  leaders,  feeble  as  they  sotmd  in 
retrospect,  provided  a  workable  basis  from 
which  to  launch  a  new  era  of  mutual  trust 
and  confidence. 

The  folly  and  tragic  price  of  war  was  fully 
exposed.  Civilization  was  doomed  if  na- 
tions continued  to  claw  at  each  other's 
throats  instead  of  learning  how  to  live  to- 
gether as  neighbors  In  peaceful  trade  and 
commerce. 

EtTSSIA  SPOILED  DREAM  Or  PEACS 

The  San  Francisco  conference  was  a  com- 
mendable beginning.    Its  deliberations  and 


conclusions  were  heralded  in  every  'ifnd 
stricken  by  the  ravages  of  war.  The  chajf^er 
was  as  warming  to  the  souls  of  peace-loVing 
peoples  everywhere  as  the  first  spring  days 
to  the  heart  of  a  small  boy  at  the  end  b|  a 
dreary  winter.  |j 

Then  Russia  spoiled  our  dream.  By'lob- 
structlonlst  tactics  and  a  seemingly  en(iless 
series  of  vetoes,  the  Russian  delegateSj  to 
the  UN  deliberately  sabotaged  the  most  in- 
structive appeal  to  reason  in  modem  cllHll- 
Eatlon.  'ji 

Her  motives?  There  are  varying  expl(|kia- 
tlons,  but  the  one  most  widely  accept«jl  is 
the  conviction  held  by  Marshal  SUUn  jknd 
members  of  the  Politburo  that  the  capitalist 
and  totajitarlan  systems  cannot  both  endure 
in  the  same  world.  jj 

Russia's  plans  are  said  to  be  based  Upon 
world  conquest,  either  by  ideological  infiltra- 
tion, military  action,  or  both.  It  is  a  reVMt- 
ing  and  feudalistlc  concept,  but  It  Is  a  Man, 

How  was  Russia,  long  a  third-rate  pS^er, 
emboldened  to  pursue  such  a  terrorfctlc 
policy?  i 

The  record  will  show  that  her  rise  as  lone 
of  the  two  dominant  powers  in  the  world 
today  came  through  the  military,  econoipilc, 
and  political  assistance  furnished  by  I  the 
United  States.  1 

On  the  basis  of  Russia's  stubborn  resist- 
ance to  Hitler's  armies,  the  military  aid  Vas 
fully  Justified.  There  was.  however,  no  JtJJtl- 
flcatlon  for  the  political  concessions  madjl  by 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  to  Marshal  Stalii^  *t 
Tehran  and  Yalta.  |! 

The  seeds  of  world  war  III  were  plaited 
when  Roosevelt,  a  tired  and  111  man.  yi^ed 
to  Stalin's  demands  for  most  of  the  Bal|^ns 
and  the  strategic  Kurile  Islands. 

AMERICA   SHIVERS   AT    SOVIET   THREAT 

Where  do  we  stand  today? 

I  am  afraid  we  have  been  thrown  ln|0  a 
paroxysm  of  fear  by  Russia's  bullying  thrifts. 
In  fact,  in  an  effort  to  check  her  expan"S>on, 
we  hasten  the  building  of  more  plants  for  the 
production  of  atomic  weapons,  increase  jour 
air  power,  and  agitate  for  universal  milljtary 
training.  M 

On  the  political  side,  we  have  beamed Jthe 
Voice  of  America  into  middle  and  eastern 
Europe.  f 

Congress  voted  $400,000,000  to  Greece  :knd 
Turkey  tinder  the  questionable  Truman  « [oc- 
trine.  It  is  currently  considering  spenaing 
$17,000,000,000  more  to  implement  the  ikar- 
shall  plan,  and  on  Wednesday  last  the  Presi- 
dent recommended  an  additional  appronrla- 
tlon  of  »570,000,000  for  China.  ^ 

As  the  result  of  this  fear-inspired  spend- 
ing orgy,  how  far  have  we  progressed?  || 

With  the  exception  of  reconstituting ''our 
air  force  and  the  progress  that  has  been  njade 
in  atomic  research,  the  answer  is  that!  we 
have  made  exactly  no  progress  at  all.     ' 

The  scattergun  political  barrage  flredi  by 
our  State  Department  finds  few  targets :and 
the  thick  Russian  hide  seems  imperviotii  to 
the  occasional  stray  pellets  that  may  i^xxd 
their  mark.  ;' 

Where  do  we  go  from  here? 

In  the  absence  of  a  shrewdly  calculated 
and  well-coordinated  foreign-policy  progtjam. 
It  is  likely  that  we  shall  continue  to  middle 
along  and  stumble,  when  least  expected, '|nto 
another  world  war.  '! 

Thus  far,  nothing  better  has  been  devised 
than  a  continuance  and  expansion  of  'the 
policies  that  have  failed  so  dismaUy  In^Kba 
past. 

By  way  of  explanation: 

1.  The  Truman  doctrine  has  been 
pletely  ineffective  in  Greece.  It  was  liold 
td  Congress  as  a  means  of  "containing"  |lus- 
sla.  We  have  "contained"  the  Rtissiam  so 
well  that  guerrilla  forces  in  the  hUls  nave 
Increased  from  13,000  to  20,000.  The  C^ek 
army  virtually  refuses  to  fight  and  the  C^eek 
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winning  us  no  friends  In  the  rest  of  the  world 
who  naturally  wonder  why  Uncle  la  neglect- 
ing them. 

During  the  testimony  on  the  Marshall  plan, 
one  of  our  Bcprsssntatlvea  objected  to  placing 
any  conditions  on  the  loan  that  would  offend 
these  proxid  and  sensitive  people. 

Proud  snd  sensitive  my  eye.  Tbey  are 
about  as  proud  and  sensitive  as  a  poor  credit 
risk  trying  to  make  a  loan  at  the  bank. 

The  art  of  diplomacy  as  practiced  by  many 
great  Presidents  and  Secretaries  of  Bute  has 
now  deteriorated  to  the  point  where  we  hesi- 
tate to  Incur  anyone's  HI  will  and  can't  say 
Tto."  even  when  we  are  right. 

When  will  the  American  people  wake  up? 

John  S.  Knight. 


"Hi*  Taft-Hartley  Act 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOSEPH  H.  BALL 

or  MurirssoTA 
Bf  THS  SENATE  OP  THE  UNIITD  STATES 

Wednesday,  March  10  ilegUlative  day  of 
Monday. February  2>.1948 

Mr.  BALL.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  have  printed  In  the 
Appendix  of  the  Rscoro  a  brief  summary 
of  the  provisions  of  the  Taft-Hartley 
Art.  which  is  being  distributed  by  the 
National  Cooperative  Milk  Producers 
Federation. 

There  k)eing  no  objection,  the  sum- 
mary was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows  : 
A  rsw  suspLs  racTs  ABOtrr  the  TArr-HAitTt.rT 

ACT 

(By  Mrs.  Margaret  K.  Taylor  ') 

What  Interest,  it  may  be  aaked.  have  the 
dairy  farmers,  represented  by  the  National 
CooperaUve  Milk  Producers  Pedoratlon.  In 
the  Taft-Hartley  Act? 

Their  Interest  la  Identical  with  the  in- 
terest of  countless  other  Individuals  and 
gioupa  In  America  who  urged  Congress  to 
enact  labor  reforms.  They  believe  that  ths 
Taft-Hartley  Act  will  produce  better  em- 
ployer-employee relations  and  t>eneflt  the 
Nation.  They  aak  that  it  remain  on  the 
statutes,  unamended,  to  be  given  the  test  of 
time. 

The  Wagner  Act  (the  National  Labor  Re- 
lations Act)  was  enacted  by  Congress  In 
10S6  after  only  2  days  debate.  It  remained 
on  the  Btatutea  for  12  years  without  change. 
In  the  early  days  businessmen  opposed  It  aa 
bitterly  aa  labor  Isaders  now  oppoee  the 
Taft-Hartley  Act,  which  la  an  amendment 
to  the  earlier  law.  Tat  the  basic  points  of 
the  earlier  law  still  endure. 

The  Important  new  provlalona  of  the  Na« 
tlonal  Labor  Relations  Act  have  been  In 
effect  only  since  August  aS.  1947.  Employers 
In  getMral  have  thus  far  bad  Uttlo  oeoaaion 
to  uMllas  thsss  provisions,  becatisa  offantasd 
labor  has  not  mads  It  nscsssary. 

Tbs  law  should  not  be  tampsred  wltb  until 
It  has  been  well  tried  out. 

TIM  National  Ooopsratlve  Milk  Produosrt 
PMwttloa  tiTflsd  that  ths  Congress  enact  tbs 
Ttfl-Hbrtlsy  bill.  Ubor  isadan  e^potad  It 
and  the  great  labor  unions  are  mtm  Mdunlt- 
tod  by  thsir  eonvMtleii  isaolutlOM  to  dofaat 
oC  OonittM  who  votad  for  tb« 


*  Mit.  I^lcr  la  *«lueattflnal  dlroolor  «f  th* 
NatioMil  Ooopiiativs  MUk  froduotm  FM«r«> 
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bill.  In  other  words  there  will  be  a  contlnti- 
Ing  effort  on  the  jxirt  of  labor  leaders  to 
acuttle  the  law  before  It  haa  a  chance  to 
function.  We  who  supported  it  are  bound 
to  defend  it.  The  only  way  that  the  prop- 
aganda of  the  labor  leaders  can  be  counter- 
acted la  by  Informing  ourselves,  the  member- 
ship  of  labor  unions,  and  the  public  In  general 
on  the  Issues  Involved.  We  have  this  obliga- 
tion to  perform  on  the  side  of  fair  play,  and 
for  our  own  erelfare  and  that  of  the  Nation. 
To  start  with,  there  are  two  simple  ques- 
tions to  which  we  should  know  the  answers 

1.  Why  do  union  memt>ers  oppoee  the  Taft- 
HarUey  Act? 

The  membership  of  latwr  unions  oppose  th« 
act  because  they  do  not  know  the  facts  and 
because  their  lesdership  has  misled  them. 
This  has  been  proved  by  public  opinion  poll) 
which  showed  that  overwhelming  majorttiet 
of  working  people  approved  the  Important 
daoses  of  the  act  when  put  to  them  one  by 
one.  But  when  these  same  working  peoplj 
are  aaked  about  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  as  suck, 
they  vote  Just  as  decisively  against  it.  In 
other  words  they  do  not  know  what  Is  In  the 
act. 

2.  Why  do  union  leaders  oppose  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Act? 

The  leaderahlp  of  Iatx)r  unions  oppose  the 
act  becauss  they  know  that  It  weakens  the'.r 
control  over  the  individual  union  memberj. 
Labor  leaders  know  that  the  Wagner  Ac:t 
freed  the  workingman  from  the  Uomlnatioa 
of  the  employer:  and  that  the  Taft-Hartley 
law  has  freed  him  from  the  domination  <if 
union  bosses.  The  last  part  the  bosses  <!o 
not  like. 

The  facta  are  that  not  a  single  word  hris 
been  omitted  from  the  (||lghts-of -employees" 
section  of  the  Wagner  Act.  Every  unfair 
employer  labor  fu-acticc  in  the  Wagner  A:t 
la  still  in  effect.  In  addition,  the  Taft-Hartley 
law  preaents  to  the  workingman  many  new 
rights  and  privileges. 

Some  of  these  new  benefits  In  the  Taft- 
Bartley  Act  are: 

1.  Protection  from  union  threats  and  vio- 
lence: It  Is  made  unlawful  for  a  union  to 
threaten  or  coerce  employees  to  Join  a  unhm 
Just  as  it  was  made  unlawful  for  an  employer 
to  threaten  or  coerce  employees  to  keep  them 
out  of  unions. 

a.  Right  to  work:  Employers  and  union 
leaders  cannot  get  togHbcr  and  make  con- 
tracts under  which  SHyloyees  have  to  Join 
a  union  and  pay  dues  to  it.  Such  contracts 
are  unlawful  unless  a  majority  of  the  ein- 
plnyees.  by  secret  ballot,  approve  them. 

S.  Relief  from  high  initiation  fees:  Unions 
cannot  charge  Initiation  fees  In  excess  of 
amounts  which  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Board  decides  are  reasonable  (If  the  union 
Is  to  enjoy  the  privileges  of  a  union  shop). 

4.  Ban  on  compulsory  check -oflT:  No  union 
member's  due  can  be  deducted  by  emplcye  rs 
without  written  permission  by  the  Individual 
employee. 

5.  Right  of  employee  to  present  grier- 
ances:  Ths  individtial  employee  can  press  at 
to  the  employer  his  own  grievances,  th  Js 
sllmlnating  the  cbanos  of  union  boss  In* 
spired  dlschargs  for  arbitrary  or  unfair  rek< 
sons. 

6.  Unloni  barfalntng  must  bs  In  good 
faith:  It  u  mads  an  unfair  labor  practi:s 
to  strlks  instead  of  following  ths  grtevan^ 
proosdurs.  One  of  tb«  dmigi  oT  tba  ntw 
Fsdsral  OonelliaUon  aai  li$timoo  8arvi>)s 
$M  \K^  undsr  the  law  li  lo  pcriuada  unices, 
batero  ealling  striksa,  to  parmlt  waployMt  *« 
vots.  by  secrst  ballot,  oa  whstbsr  to  $trUt« 
or  to  acoapt  tba  smploysr'i  last  offer. 

T  JurlidktlOMl  ttrikss  and  secnndary  bo7. 
tells  ottUkWtdi  TlMas  truubles  must  b«  suii* 
RUmd  to  llk$  Nitlenal  Ubor  lUlaiions  Boai  d 
to  ba  Mttitd  by  paa«tMl  hmm*. 

I,  Onions  luablt  tor  W«mIi  of  oontrao.: 
ta  Ihaory  ooatraeu  wart  blndlAf  upon  botb 
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unions  and  employers,  but  under  laws  in 
some  SUtes  the  individual  members  of  the 
union  had  to  be  named.  Now  the  employee 
benefits  because  he  is  freed  from  personal 
liability  in  Federal  courts  for  breach  of  con- 
tract or  other  unlawful  union  acts.  The 
union  is  suable. 

9.  Featherbeddlng  prohibited:  This  prac- 
tice— under  which  employees  receive  pay 
which  is  not  earned  because  the  employer  is 
forced  to  hire  more  men  than  are  needed  to 
do  the  Job — Is  prohibited.  It  gives  the  em- 
ployee the  right  to  do  a  fair  day's  work. 

10.  Protection  from  abuses  of  health  and 
welfare  funds:  Money  paid  by  employees  for 
pensions  and  annuities  must  be  kept  in  a 
separate  trust  fund  with  a  representative  of 
the  employer  as  well  as  the  union  on  the 
board  of  tiustees.  (Except  for  funds  set  up 
before  Jan.   1.  1947.) 

11.  Supervisors  and  foremen  not  employ- 
ees: The  National  Labor  Relations  Board 
cannot  recognize  foremen  and  supervisors 
as  employees.  They  are  a  part  of  manage- 
ment and  cannot  become  members  of  a 
union  with  employees. 

12.  Ban  on  political  contributions:  Union 
leaders  are  forbidden  to  make  political  use  of 
members'  funds.  This  places  unions  In  the 
same  category  as  corporations  and  coopera- 
tive associations  under  Federal  law, 

13.  Financial  reports  required:  Union 
leaders  must  supply  members  annually  with 
financial  reports  showing  receipts  and  dis- 
bursements. Thev  must  also  report  names 
of  labor-union  officials  and  representatives 
who  receive  $5,000  or  more  salary. 

14.  Communist  affidavits  required:  Unions 
must  file  affidavits  that  their  officers  are 
not  Communists  If  they  are  to  be  treated  as 
labor  organizations  imder  the  new  law. 


To  Sustain  the  United  Nationi   General 
Assembly  Is  To  Do  Justice  in  Palestine 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JACOB  K.  JAVITS 

OF  NEW  TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  10,  1948 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  em- 
phasis upon  "inexorable  facts."  of  the 
following  editorial  from  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune  of  March  9.  1948,  is  an 
accurate  picture  of  the  situation.  The 
fact  is  that  world  peace  will  be  seriously 
undermined  if  the  resolution  of  the  UN 
General  Assembly  Is  not  sustained  and 
implemented  in  Palestine.  It  must  be 
remembered  that  this  resolution  was  the 
decision  of  S3  nations  voting  affirma- 
tively that  partition  was  the  only  Just 
solution  In  Palestine  and  that  the  res- 
olution was  taken  at  the  request  of  Qreat 
Britain,  the  mandatory  power.  It  Is  Jus- 
tice itself  that  is  on  trial  in  Palestine: 

THE  INEXORABLE  FACTI 

There  la  aome  slight  reaaon  to  belltvt  that 
tha  intxorablt  facU  uf  tha  Palestine  tragedy 
are  at  laat  coming  home  to  tbt  ttatetmen,  uf 
the  small  powers  aa  well  a«  of  the  great,  who 
have  to  lung  and  to  aaalduoualy  ■oufht  to 
evade  ihem,  The  eMy  eipedlente  have  all 
In  iviri)  coUapaed.  It  i»  lui  louiter  puaelble 
to  stand  off  and  advlM  the  Brituh  huw  u>  do 
what  nobody  elae  waa  wiUidk  to  do  them- 
$elv«a,  The  Otneral  AaaemUly  r«eomm$nda* 
lion  of  laat  fall,  Inaofar  aa  It  reeled  only  upon 
lU  own  moral  toroe,  la  a  failure.  The  Amerl> 
oau  Btraddle,  attempted  ihruufh  Mr.  Aus- 


tin's statement  last  month,  fell  flat.  The 
mandate  regime,  fast  crumbling  to  pieces, 
will  be  at  an  end  In  a  little  more  than  2 
months,  and  a  thousand  concrete  questlans 
of  administration — who  will  pay  the  police 
or  the  postmen,  who  will  provide  food  ship- 
ments, who  will  run  the  water  supply  or  the 
communications  lines — are  all  unanswered. 

In  a  long  session  last  Friday  the  Security 
Council  referred  the  problem  to  the  Informal 
conversations  of  the  great  powers.  The 
Council  neither  rejected  the  Idea  of  another 
effort  at  conciliation  between  Jews  and  Aralis 
nor  categorically  committed  Itself  to  the  en- 
forcement of  partition;  the  resolution  Itself 
was  weak  and  the  corridors  at  Lake  Success 
were  still  full  of  the  haunting  notion  that 
something,  miraculously,  might  still  turn  up 
to  save  everybody  from  doing  anything  effec- 
tive. But,  weak  as  it  was,  the  resolution  It- 
self did  carry  a  dawning  sense  of  the  fact 
that  In  case  no  miracles  happen,  something 
win  have  to  be  done.  Mr.  Arthur  Creech- 
Jones  is  discovered  to  have  departed  suddenly 
for  London,  conceivably  carrying  this  thought 
with  him.  The  State  Department  is  at  least 
aware  by  now  that  something  more  than  fine- 
spun legalism  Is  required.  Yesterday's  first 
meeting  for  Informal  consultation  was  brief; 
but  at  any  rate  the  great  powers  are  meet- 
ing, free  from  the  immediate  pressure  of  vio- 
lent publicity,  aware  that  something  is  ex- 
pected of  them  and  equally  aware  thai:  they 
cannot  escape  either  the  moral  responsibility 
or  the  practical  consequences  of  mere  In- 
action. 

A  good  many  of  the  facts  In  Palestine  are 
today  beyond  control  by  Lake  Success,  by 
the  Arab  League,  by  the  Jewish  Agency,  or 
by  any  capital.  The  British  cannot  be  made 
to  carry  the  burden  any  longer.  Only  by 
extermination  (which  the  world  would  not 
permit)  can  a  self-governing  Jewish  com- 
munity be  prevented  from  appearing  in  Pal- 
estine; equally,  only  a  war  of  extennlaatlon 
could  now  eject  the  Arabs  from  the  large 
share  of  Palestine  which  they  retain.  The 
only  question  now  Is  the  extent  to  which  the 
United  Nations  can  retain  general  control 
over  the  situation,  or  how  far  paralysis  at 
Lake  Success  will  allow  these  developments 
to  advance  In  chaos  and  bloodshed  In  Pales- 
tine. Had  the  United  States  recognized  the 
facts  2  weeks  ago  and  spoken  strongly  for  a 
clear-cut  decision  on  partition  and  the  force 
to  back  it  up,  the  problem  would  now  be 
simpler.  As  it  Is,  we  have  put  ourselves 
largely  In  the  hands  of  the  Russians  and  are 
dependent  on  whatever  initiatives  Mr.  Gro- 
myko  may  produce  in  the  informal  conversa- 
tions. But  even  Mr.  Gromyko  cannot  alter 
facts  by  which  all  are  bound  and  which  are 
forcing  action  upon  all. 


Air  Force  Is  America's  Secarity 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS} 
or 

HON.  T.  MILLET  HAND 

or  NEW  JsasBT 
IN  THl  HOUSE 'OF  REPRESENT  AT  tVES 

Wednesday,  March  10,  1948 

Mr.  HAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks,  I  include  a  upeech 
I  made  on  March  S,  over  radio  stations 
WBAB,  in  Atlantic  City,  and  W8NJ.  In 
Brldgeton,  N.  J,: 

"On  August  e.  IMS.  an  airplane  bearing  tha 
Insignia  ot  the  United  Htatee  Army  Air  Forota 
dropped  ait  atom  bomb  on  HliiMhlma,  Milt- 
tartly  apeaklni,  at  that  same  hour,  thd  atou- 
rlty  frontiers  ot  all  nations  dlaappearwl  from 
Iha  map.    NaUonal  darania,  la  Ukt  tradi- 


tional sense,  is  no  longer  possible, 
devastating  weapons,  and  more  compete 
weapon  carriers  than  those  which  struck 
Hiroshima  are  In  existence.  The  cycle  \u 
history  has  turned  upon  Itself  and  once  agajtp 
civilization  stands  vulnerable  to  annlhil 
tlon.  ,1 

"Joint  action  for  peace  by  all  major  natlc 
alone  can  meet  our  modern  dilemma, 
termined  and  continuous  effort  In  the  Unit 
Nations  must  not  be  abandoned  while 
slightest  ray  of  hope  remains.    In  the  mes 
time,  an  alternative  plan  to  maintain  a  hk 
ance  of  peace  must  be  contrived  In  the  na^ 
of  the  free  world. 

"World  War  III,  If  It  comes,  will  be  a  siid- 
den  and  Indiscriminate  attack  on  our  citl|ek, 
our  factories,  our  transportation  lines,  our 
communication  centers,  and  water  suppkjr, 
and,  more  Important  than  all  else,  upon  ojdr 
lives.  It  will  t>e  more  extensive  than  ttfe 
attack  on  Hiroshima.  There  will  be  no  tlm  ?. 
as  In  World  War  I  and  World  War  II,  for  n5>  - 
blllzatlon.  The  only  defense  will  be  svbI  t^ 
and  more  devastating  retaliatory  attack.    I 

"To  defend  ourselves  in  the  age  of  atoiiilc 
txsmbs,  of  radioactive  dtist,  of  bacterial  ww- 
fare,  and  guided  missiles — to  mention  some 
of  the  new  and  terrible  weapons — we  muf 
have  air  power  that  is  supreme.  We  cannat 
have  less  If  we  are  to  discourage  attack  or!  If 
attacked,  to  defend  ourselves."  j  | 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  this  Is  not  my  laii. 
guage.  I  wish  It  were.  It  Is  a  dramatic — jje^, 
even  an  explosive — statement,  but  It  Is  Ait 
an  exaggerated  one.  It  is  saying  in  beti^r 
phrasing  than  I  have  used  what  I  have 
trying  to  say  both  in  and  out  of  Congrfc 
since  the  end  of  the  war,  and  no  languMe 
of  my  own  tonight  would  be  as  significant 
and  as  clear  as  the  statement  I  have  Jut 
spoken,  which  Is  the  preface  to  the  report]  6f 
the  Congressional  Aviation  Board  to  the  Cc|i|- 
gress,  released  on  the  night  of  March  1. 

Some  weeks  ago  I  had  the  privilege  to  sp<  ak 
in  Vlneland  on  the  policies  Involved  In  u  li- 
versal  military  training.  I  said  then  that  |t 
was  perfectly  apparent  that  we  were  living}  In 
a  new  age.  and  that  the  national  security  Qf 
the  United  States  was  completely  relatedfto 
our  air  policy. 

It  is  the  tragedy  of  this  generation  tl^at 
Instead  of  enjoying  the  peace,  Instead  of  in- 
Joylng  the  bright  new  world  of  tomorrow, 
which  was  promised  us  during  the  war,  jwe 
live,  all  of  us,  under  a  sense  of  Impending 
doom.  It  Is  difficult.  Indeed,  not  to  be  <|l»- 
couraged — to  say  that  our  -^trorts  towJiM 
world  peace  have  failed — to  give  up  the  glo- 
rious hope  that  we  had  In  the  United  Na- 
tions. But  we  mvist  overcome  this  ais- 
couragement.  We  must  continue  to  eief- 
clse  every  bit  of  our  Ingenuity  and  power  io 
support  and  Implement  the  decisions  of  jtb© 
United  Nations.  We  must  be  patient,  ejen 
though  the  temptation  to  be  impatlehl  la 
almost  overwhelming.  But  at  the  very  s^me 
time  that  we  are  exerting  every  effort  in  |the 
cause  of  p^e,  it  is  folly  to  pretend  thatj  we 
live  in  security,  and  we  must  be  prepared} 

That  preparation,  as  I  have  said  so  many 
times  before,  must  put  major  emphasis  onjtbe 
air  power  of  the  Nation.  Large  masses  i>f 
men  trained  to  march  and  countermafch; 
reliance  upon  the  fire  pover  of  the  batile- 
ahip,  la  aa  unrealistic  In  the  days  since  Hlro- 
ahlma  and  Nagasaki  as  to  go  back  to  the  t>Qw 
and  arrow.  I  4 

It  la  Juat  aa  obvloua  that  there  will  althtys 
be  a  need  for  the  Army  and  Navy,  bull  it 
would  bs  a  fatal  mlatake  not  to  realise *^bat 
the  future  defenae  uf  the  United  SUtea  la  not 
teohnloally  a  defenae  at  all,  but  the  powdr  to 
deliver  attack  with  twut  and  devuufUMi 
force. 

"Air  power  la  the  toUl  ability  of  W  nattdn 
to  oapltaltae  on  the  medium  of  Aght." 

It  la  eitoouraging  that  the  committee  haa 
•oaeelvt^  our  policy  on  thU  broad  baae. 
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There  ibould  be  miich  less  talk  of  vsr, 
much  less  threatening  or  blustering  from  ovnr 
so-called  dlplomsu.  and  the  Immediate 
strengthe  ilng  of  cur  air  power.  In  short, 
l«t  US  fellow  the  injunction  of  Theodore 
RooMvelt|  "Speak  softly  and  carry  a  big 
stick  " 


Vaadcnfcierf  Presses  GOP  To  Vote  Aid 
by  April  18 


EXTTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

ION.  PETE  JARMAN 

or    ALA»AUA 

Df  TH«  HOUSE  OP  REPRBSENTATTVES 
Wednesday.  March  10.  194S 


Mr 
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to  obsenfe 
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JjARMAN.     Mr.   Speaker,   under 
extend  my  remarks,  I  Include  the 
article  which  I  was  delighted 
as  the  lead  article  in  the  Wash- 
iest this  morning.    This  is  par- 
true  in  view  of  my  remarks  in 
Monday. 
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GOP  TO  VOTX   AID   BT    APaU. 
AJTBCT  rrALUM  KLBCTIONS,  HX  SAYS; 
WHSaaT  AIM  AT  SrSXDT  PAMACS 

(By  Ferdinand  Kuhn.  Jr.) 
Anvn  B.  VANSBiraxao  enlisted  the 
Bepubltcan  leaders  of  ttaa  Bouse  and 
jjesterday   to   speed   paasagv  of   the 
recovery  bill. 

there  were  signs  that  their 

preMure  was  beginning  to  work. 

the  Senate  spent  another  day  of 

to  speeches  without  voting  on  a 

lent. 
what  happened: 
t  be  morning  VANDCMSBia  met  with 
liAjmif.    Majority   Lender   Hallbcx. 
Eaton  of  the  House  Foreign 
Committee,  to   Impress  the  need  of 
upon  them      Prom  what  others 
It    was    apparent    that    he    had 
t^cm  of  the  disastrous  consequences 
should  not  be  passed  before  the 
efectlons  on  AprU  18. 

after   a  a  4 -hour   meeting   with 

er  and  with  Republican  members 

<43mmKtee.  Eaton  said  his  objective 

the  bill  passed  by  AprU   10.  in 

have  a  psychological  effect  on  the 

ectlon."    Eaton  said  his  committee 

Its  earlier  decision,  which  he 

tentative  one.  to  wrap  up  mUitary 

qhlna.    Greece,   and   Turkey    into   a 

bUl     with     ERP.     He     an- 

that    his   committee    would    start 

bill  en  Thursday. 

er  MASTur  told  reporters:  "We  are 

do  everything  we  can  to  expedite 

and  we  are  going  to  work  overtime 

ready." 

the   Senate   Floor   the   Republican 

tor  Whbut  of  Nebraska,  said  the 

itild  hold  night  sessions,  Thursday 

and  would  meet  all  day  Saturday 

to  pass  the  bUI. 

appeals  for  speed  were  beard  on 

Bide  of  the  Capitol.     Secretary  of 

Harriman.   testifying   before   the 

I^ance  Coounlttee,  said  the  delay 

BRp  might  make  American  aid 

io  keep  conununiam  from  ovemm- 

Etirope. 
Is  running  against  \u."  Harriman 
Is   causing   serious    repercus- 


(tt 


recc  oslder 


pi  fa 


lUtPM  E.  PLANuas,  Republican  of 

told  the  Senate  that  "the  altema- 

eztlnctlon  of  civilization  In  Europe 

as  anything  can  be"  if  American 

to  come. 

Is  for  speed  in  this  matter."  he 

Ifiere  Is  a  deadline  set.    That  dead- 


"^ 


line  is  April  18,  when  the  Italian  nation  holds 
its  elections.  That  country  has  made  a 
brave  endeavor  to  meet  In  letter  and  spirit 
the  fundamental  requlremenU  on  which  this 
Mil  U  based. 

"The  slow  progress  of  this  bUl  Is  a  mutiial 
and  International  calamity.  Hour  by  hour, 
day  by  day,  April  18  is  hurrying  toward  tia. 
We  cannot  delay  Its  implacable  advance. 
We  mtut  not  faU  to  do  our  part  long  before 
it  reaches  us.** 


Failure  To  Find  a  Home  for  DP's 
Ccntinaes 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JACOB  K.  JAVITS 

OF   NKW    TOSK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVE 

Wednesday.  March  10.  1948 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  appall- 
ing lack  of  action  with  respect  to  accept- 
ance by  the  United  States  of  a  fair  share 
of  the  displaced  persons  is  a  cause  for 
great  dismay  to  those  who  see  the  great 
moral  issue  involved.  This  issue  is  no  less 
than  our  willingness  t6  give  sanctuary  to 
those  who  refu.se  to  return  to  places  of 
origin,  where  they  justly  fear  for  their 
very  bodies  and  souls.  The  following 
article  from  the  New  York  Herald  Trib- 
une of  March  9.  1948,  makes  an  eloquent 
plea  for  clear  sight  on  this  problem,  upon 
which  action  is  long  overdue: 

CAM^  COMCaZM  OXT 

The  unanimity  among  those  who  have 
worked  with  displaced  persons  or  have  seen 
and  talked  to  them  is  in  striking  contrast 
to  the  inertia,  indifference  and  outright  hos- 
tUlty  which  holds  back  congreaslonal  action. 
Conunlttees  from  the  Congress  return  from 
Europe  crying  for  action.  Individuals,  even 
some  who  went  full  of  prejudice,  return  from 
the  camps  echoing  the  cry  In  reports  to 
America. 

Audiences  at  last  week's  Herald  Tribune 
High  School  forum  held  two  displaced  per- 
sons' reports.  Lt.  Col.  Jerry  M.  Sage,  speak- 
ing from  first-hand  Army  ezpcrtance. 
■koCched  the  background,  present  status,  and 
tnglcally  uncertain  future  of  the  refugees. 
WUlQun  H.  Suddutb.  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee to  Aid  Heidelberg  Students,  presented 
some  of  the  displaced  youths  he  has  helped 
to  bring  here  on  student  visas.  The  marks 
of  tragic  experience  overlaid  with  a  bright, 
new  glow  of  hope  in  the  faces  of  thase  stu- 
dents caught  the  Imagination,  stirred  anger 
at  the  thought  that  hope  might  yet  be  ex- 
tinguished for  them,  wholly  denied  to  others 
like  them. 

The  impact  of  first-hand  reports  on  pub- 
lic opinion  has  been  great.  Public  desire  for 
significant  action  has.  If  we  may  gage  it  by 
Nation-wide  movements  to  prepare  a  place 
here  for  the  refugees,  far  outdistanced  con- 
gressional willingness  to  take  even  half- 
hearted action.  Our  lawmakers  need  to  exer- 
cise their  nnagtnattotis.  to  see  the  problem  as 
one  actually  tfoMrtnlnlnf  the  lives  of  fine 
and  proud  tndlTlduals.  One  wishes  that  the 
dramatic  response  of  the  forum  audience  to 
the  youngest  of  Mr.  Sudduth's  students 
could  be  repeated  in  Congress.  The  lad, 
Peter  Sudduth  Forshee,  his  origins  lost,  his 
age  probably  4.  merely  sang  "America"  so 
daarly  that  the  fwthovt  radios  heard.  But 
he  spoke  moet  eloquently  of  all  for  these 
people  we  do  not  know,  who  have  suffered 
tn  ways  we  do  not  comprehend,  and  who, 
given  the  chance,  could  sing  "My  country 
'tis  of  thee "  from  new  depths  of  loyalty. 


If  the  undertones  of  this  Incident  require 
too  much  of  lawmakers'  Imaginations, 
there  are  still  Colonel  Sage's  report  and 
dozens  more.  Never,  he  says,  were  men  SC' 
completely  indoctrinated  against  totalitari. 
anlsm  as  those  of  the  displaced  who,  having 
lived  through  the  war  as  slave  laborers  or 
priaoiiera  at  the  Nazis,  could  not  return  t<i 
their  homes  when  liberated.  Their  homen 
had  been  Incorporated  Into  the  Russian 
hegemony.  There  Is  no  possible  future  for 
these  refugees  except  resettlement  abroad. 
It  is  time  that  something — be  it  human 
sympathy  or  statesmen's  responsibility — 
waked  Congress  to  the  need  to  offer  a  real 
solution  of  their  problem. 


Let's  Hare  Show-Down  With  Comma- 
nists  Now 


EXTE^^SION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

OP  NSW  TOKK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE^ENTA-nVES 

Wednesday.  March  10.  1948 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  und<r 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  RicoRD,  I  Include  the  fol- 
lowing article  written  by  Robert  M. 
Grannis,  which  appeared  in  the  Brooklyn 
(N.  Y.)  Eagle  on  Sunday.  March  7,  1948: 

Lrr's  Havs  3how-Down  Wrru  Communist* 
Now — Should  Bk  in   Name  or  Pkacz  and 
Nor  MxKKLT  To  Combat  Sovirr  Doctkink 
(By  Robert  M.  Grannis) 

When  a  man  has  l>een  a  champ  for  a  long 
time  It  Is  only  human  for  him  to  coast.  He 
takes  It  for  granted  he  Is  Immune  to  a  sucker 
punch.  Then  while  he's  busy  admiring  the 
mu.scles  of  yesteryear,  someone  comes  along 
and  knocks  him  flat  on  his  back  and  the 
champ  wakes  up  with  a  big  foot  on  his  chest. 

Uncle  Sam  is  like  that  now.  as  I  see  it,  and 
too  many  of  the  wrong  people  are  aware  of 
It.  both  home  and  abroad.  Take  Joe  Stalin, 
for  example.  He  is  so  scared  of  us  and  our 
atom  bomb  and  Marshall  plan  that  his 
hatchet  men  are  flooding  Europe  like  water 
through  a  broken  dam. 

And  here  at  home  his  Red  brethren  are 
swarming  through  holes  in  Uncle  Sam's  do- 
mestic armor  and  making  normally  sane- 
minded  folks  appear  as  confused  schoolboys. 
The  local  followers  of  the  Moscow  line  are 
dumb  like  foxes  and  have  developed  an  an- 
noying habit  of  calling  us  to  flnd  we're  bluff- 
ing a  lot  of  the  time.  Every  time  they  catch 
us  empty-handed  they  get  new  recruits  or 
drive  more  and  more  hair-trigger  thinkers 
Into  the  Wallace  camp. 

WALLACX  gains  CIOUND 

Which  reminds  me  the  surest  way  to  wake 
up  some  morning  without  a  roof  over  your 
hMWl  Is  to  pitch  your  tent  In  the  Waliaca 
camp.  Nevertheless,  he's  gaining  ground  like 
a  scared  rabbit.  To  prove  this  statement  all 
you  have  to  do — as  I  did — Is  to  talk  to  people 
along  the  Atlantic  seabotu-d  between  New 
Tork  and  Florida. 

What's  happening  in  America  Is  painfully 
evident  but  not  to  the  right  people.  The 
Commtuists  and  the  followers  of  Henry  Wal- 
lace are  trying  to  upset  our  national  apple- 
cart by  trying  to  peddle  the  idea  that  there 
are  only  two  patlis  where  an  American  citi- 
zen can  walk — the  extreme  right  or  the  ex- 
treme left.  Eventually  this  line  of  reason- 
ing would  force  a  show-down  and  one  side 
or  the  other  wotild  win. 

There  Isn't  much  choice  between  the  ex- 
treme left  and  the  extreme  right  for  my 
money.    They  are  both  poison.    I've  always 
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felt  that  moderation  is  the  thing,  a  blending 
of  all  the  ingredlenu  that  make  up  Ameri- 
can thinking — acknowledging  that  one  can 
be  on  the  right  and  be  partly  right  or  on 
the  left  and  be  partly  right. 

I'd  like  to  see  the  middle  ground  the  meet- 
ing place,  whereas  the  Red  boys  want  to  use 
It  for  the  battleground.  Divide  and  con- 
quer is  their  motto  all  the  way,  and  It 
always  will  be. 

The  United  SUtes  is  overloaded  with  aU 
or  nothing  people  who  are  making  it  tougher 
and  tougher  for  a  decent  man  to  make  a 
living  and  prosper  according  to  his  lights. 
People  everywhere  are  dashing  over  cliffs  be- 
cause some  demagogue  tells  them  it  is  a 
good  idea. 

Is  there  any  answer  to  this  year  of  crisis? 
I  think  there  Is.  But  we'll  never  flnd  it  until 
we  lose  our  Narcisstis  complex.  We  ar*  not 
V  hat  we  used  to  be  and  never  will  be  again. 
Times,  customs,  and  people  have  changed. 
We  have  to  take  the  change  In  stride  and 
at»orb  it  without  losing  our  identity. 

I'm  in  favor  of  an  all-out  show-down  with 
Russia  now — in  the  name  of  peace  and  not 
on  the  principle  there  is  no  room  in  the 
world  for  communism.  Matter  of  fact,  a  lot 
of  darned  fools  think  It  Is  swell.  We  have 
got  to  be  big  enough  to  take  the  initiative 
and  close  the  gap  between  the  East  and  the 
West,  or  flght. 

We  must  make  it  clear  we're  willing  to 
flght  to  stop  aggression.  It  isn't  clear  now. 
Being  free  with  dollars  and  words  isn't 
enough.  Party  politics  will  have  to  go  by 
the  board. 

And  at  home?  Remember  this  is  a  de- 
mocracy made  up  of  all  shades  of  thinking 
which  to  work  must  blend  together.  The 
burden  of  proof  Is  on  us  to  show  there  is  no 
need  for  or  room  for  the  Red  shade.  But 
before  we  can  prove  that  we  must  first  plug 
up  the  holes  in  our  armor  and  practice  de- 
mocracy in  all  things,  instead  of  covering 
some  phases  with  mere  talk. 

We  must  make  the  Commies  here  look  more 
and  more  ridiculous  as  time  goes  on,  and 
they  will  die  a  natural  death.  But  where 
we  catch  them  in  the  act — a  disloyal  act — 
we  must  be  ruthless  Instead  of  letting  the 
word  "democracy"  serve  as  their  club  over 
U3.  Now  is  a  good  time  to  walk  together  In 
the  middle  and  live  long  and  prosper.  And 
believe  me.  once  we  achieve  a  balance  you 
won't  flnd  a  Red  in  the  middle — you  Just 
won't  flnd  him  at  all. 


Racial  Riders 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  A.  LEONARD  ALLEN 

OF   LOtnsIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT A^nVES 

Wednesday.  March  10.  1948 

Mr.  ALLEN  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Record.  I  include  the  following  edi- 
torial from  the  Washington  Evening  Star 
of  March  6.  1948: 

KACIAL  KIDEBS 

The  House  Appropriations  Committee  has 
acted  wisely  In  striking  down  an  attempt 
by  one  of  its  subcommittees  to  use  the  device 
of  appropriation  bill  riders  as  a  weapon 
against  segregation  in  the  South. 

Under  the  subcommittee's  rider,  some 
$173.000,C00  to  be  provided  for  such  things 
as  hospital  construction,  vocational  rehabili- 
tation, and  education  would  be  withheld  from 
States  which  permit  segregation  In  employ- 
ment and  In  schools.  In  other  words,  if  the 
Southern  States  wanted  to  share  in  these 
Federal  funds,  to  which  they  would  have  con- 


tributed by  payment  of  taxes,  they  would 
have  to  do  away  with  the  segregation  prac- 
tices at  which  the  rider  is  aimed. 

The  full  committee,  by  a  vote  of  25  to  6, 
struck  out  the  rider,  and  wisely  so.  For  it 
is  idle  to  suppose  that  the  problems  raised 
by  racial  discrimination  can  or  should  be 
dealt  with  in  any  such  manner  as  this. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  a  mistake  to  think 
that  the  Southern  States  can  be  coerced  into 
abandoning  segregation  through  the  device 
of  withholding  funds.  If  the  rider  were  to 
be  adopted  Its  only  result  would  be  fewer 
schools,  hospitals,  and  so  forth.  In  the  States 
where  these  facilities  are  needed  moet,  by 
white  and  colored  alike.  Secondly,  if  the 
question  of  segregation  in  some  States  is  a 
proper  subject  of  Federal  regulation,  which 
is  exceedingly  doubtful,  then  the  matter 
should  be  approached  directly  and  openly, 
not  through  any  such  devious  method  as  that 
set  out  In  the  subcommittee  rider. 

Some  House  leaders  are  reported  to  have 
said  privately  that  It  would  be  good  politics 
to  push  the  rider  through  when  the  bill  comes 
to  a  vote  on  the  floor.  And  it  may  be  that 
it  would  enable  the  Republicans  to  pick  up 
some  Negro  votes  in  States  like  New  York 
and  nilnols.  Assuming  this  to  be  true,  how- 
ever, there  Is  ample  reason  to  believe  that 
the  partisan  advantage  gained  by  the  .Re- 
publicans would  be  more  than  offset  by  the 
damage  done  to  the  long-range  effort  to 
secure  a  better  deal  for  the  Negro  in  the 
South. 


Our  People  Know  What  Is  Going  On 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GEORGE  B.  SCHWABE 

or  OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  10.  1948 

Mr.  SCHWABE  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  receive  many  letters'  from  the 
people  of  my  congressional  district  which 
indicate  conclusively  that  our  people 
know  what  is  going  on.  They  now  un- 
derstand fully  that  the  New  Deal  philos- 
ophy of  planned  economy  means  the  ul- 
timate and  certain  destruction  of  our 
American  form  of  government.  They 
can  see  where  the  camel  has  gotten  his 
nose  under  the  tent  in  several  places,  and 
they  want  every  precaution  taken  to  see 
that  he  gets  no  further.  They  know  that 
all  this  paternalism  that  has  been 
preached  to  the  American  people,  and 
administered  to  them  in  the  form  of 
sugar-coated  pills  and  bribery  during  the 
past  15  years.  Is  leading  straight  to  stat- 
Ism  of  some  vile  sort.  It  looks  innocent 
at  the  beginning.  Then  a  little  authority 
is  given  to  the  bureaucrats,  and  they 
exercise  control  through  Executive  or- 
ders, directives,  and  virtual  manifestoes. 

The  people  now  iwiderstand  that  the 
New  Deal  crowd  apparently  believes  In 
government  by  men  instead  of  by  law. 
which  Is  exactly  what  our  forefathers 
would  no  longer  tolerate  when  they  came 
to  this  New  World,  and  with  which  they 
were  so  familiar  in  the  European  coun- 
tries from  whence  they  came. 

First,  the  do-gooders  try  to  make  the 
people  believe  that  they  want  to  benefit 
the  less  fortunate  among  our  people. 
They  inspire  class  hatred.  Then  they 
apply  palliatives,  socialistic  indoctrina- 
tions, and,  nnally,  under  false  leadership, 


communism  might  take  over  our  Qovem- 
ment.  * 

For  example,  one  of  our  clear-thinking 
and  outstanding  citizens  of  my  district, 
who  lives  in  a  small  town,  has  voluntarily 
written  me  his  views.  I  am  pleased  to 
quote  his  letter  in  full: 

Mabcb  5.  1948. 
Hon.  George  B.  Schwabx. 

Member  of  Congress,  Washington.  D.  C. 

Dt\r  Mr.  Schwabz:  I  think  that  the  anti- 
lynching  bill  is  another  step  in  the  Congress 
taking  away  the  rights  of  States  to  look  after 
their  own  business. 

It  would  be  Just  as  logical  for  Congress  to 
pass  an  anti-horse-thief  law  or  an  antlpick- 
pocket  law.  Congress  spends  too  much  time 
messing  with  the  business  of  the  States. 

This  applies  also  with  the  educational  bill. 
Just  as  sure  as  the  National  Government 
starts  a  school  program,  some  fellow  like 
Wallace  or  Roosevelt  will  control  and  dictate 
the  textbooks  and  the  teachers,  and  we  are 
then  well  on  the  road  to  communism. 

Look  at  the  communism  that  has  been 
and  Is  being  Uught  in  all  of  the  colleges. 

Teachers   College   in   University    has 

turned  out  thousands  of  teachers  who  are 
red  or  pink. 

Why  collect  the  taxes  in  the  States  and 
return  It  to  an  educational  department  of 
the  State  from  which  It  came?  Every  State 
has  the  me.ins  to  take  care  of  their  own 
schools. 

A  large  majority  of  the  big  men  of  our 
country  come  from  the  rural  schools.  l«t's 
keep  those  schools  as  they  are.  so  that  w« 
may  have  more  of  that  kind  cf  men. 


Vandenberg  Plea  Exposes  Marshall  Plaa 
Weakness 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  J.  TWYMAN 

or  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  10,  1948 
Mr.  TWYMAN.    Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  wish  to  in- 
clude an  editorial  from  the  Chicago  Daily 
News  of  Saturday,  March  6,  1948: 
Vandenbehg  Plea  Exposes  Ma«shall  Plam 

WE-UCNESS 

I  have  long  admired  Senator  Vakdehbeko 
of  Michigan  as  one  of  the  two  or  three  ablest 
men  gracing  the  upper  House  of  Congress. 

He  enjoys  such  unusual  popularity  *ltn  his 
colleagues  of  both  parties  that  he  is  known  as 
the  "Senator's  Senator." 

Vandenbehg  is  virtually  the  only  Member 
of  the  Senate  who  can  pack  the  galleries 
whenever  he  delivers  a  major  speech.  He  is 
a  warmly  precise  orator  and  his  deeply  in- 
toned phrases  ring  with  a  conviction  remi- 
niscent of  the  late  Senator  Borah  at  his  beet, 

I  think,  however,  that  when  Vandenbho 
speaks  in  support  of  the  Marshall  plan  his 
oratorical  powers  are  more  persuading  than 
the  meat  of  his  text. 

Here  are  a  few  statements  taken  from  his 
speech  of  this  week  opening  the  debate  on 
European  recovery  which  do  not  seem  to  be 
supported  by  the  facts: 

"This  country,"  said  Vandenberc,  "must 
light  the  beacon  of  freedom  in  a  world  men- 
aced by  aggressive  communism. "- 

No  one  can  deny  that  "aggressive  commu- 
nism" is  on  the  march,  but  the  implication 
that  we  have  been  tardy  In  "lighting  the  bea- 
con of  freedom"  U  preposterous.  Senator 
Vandenbehg  helped  "light  the  beacon"  at  tha 
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TSUItAM   DOCTUm  CHARS  UU  11.18 

VANSKNSiac'a  phrase  making  re- 

of  the  arguments  made  in  behalf 

doctrine  Just  one  short  year 

were   told   then   that  •4OO/XX).0O0 

price  to  pay  for  "containing" 

Greece  and  Turkey. 

time   I  endeavored  to  point  out 

of  stopping  communism  with  dol- 

f^edlcted  that  the  MOO.0OO.OCO  voted 

Tiumiin  doctrine  was  but  the  initial 

Internatioiud  poker  game. 

that  neither  the  money  nor  the 

}f  an  American  mission  In  Greece 

pre  vent  Russia  from  moving  Into  both 

Turkey  whenever  she  felt  such 

w^uld  be  in  her  interest. 

of  the  first  prediction  was 

this  week  when  the  administration 

for    giving    t275.000.000    more    to 

Turkey  were  favored  by  the  House 

^alrs  Committee  and  won  support 

Tatt.  the  Republican  leader. 

additional  $375,000,000  has  been 

,  a  cry  will  be  heard  for  more  and. 

Congress  will  vote  It. 

dram  upon  our  reso\ircea  to  stop 

Sfenator    Tajt    has    now    Joined    the 

bloc   and  states  that   be  can 

why  Chlrui  should  not  get  as 

Greece  and  Turkey. 

tidy  UtUe  sum  of  $570,000,000   Is 

eatrmarked    for    nonmllltary    aid    to 

-sbek.     Proni  our  experience   In 

this  gesture  of  good  will   toward 

1   be  about  as  effective  as  giving 

Chinaman  a  dollar  bill  for  Christmas. 

Sttlis  Bkidcks,  of  New  Hamp- 

"The    $570,000,000    econoralc-ald 

to  China  will  go  down  the  drain 

Kai-shek  gets  the  combat  sup- 
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Our  ms|n  dlfDculty  Is  that  we  have  no  con- 

of  action  but  ride  ridiculously 

at  the  same  time. 

.000.000  for  China  Is  labeled   as 

aid.       The     additional     $77S.- 

Greecs  and  Turkey  la  reqtieated 

mUltiiry  aid. 

biMMlrtd  American  Army  tanks  art 
at  Brooklyn  for  shipment  to 
Turkey.  pTet  Senator  Baipoaa  complains  that 
not  a  sliigle  combat  plane  or  bomber  has 
in  delivered  to  the  Chinese  since  August 
1040 

Tb«  poverty  of  cur  diplomacy  Is  such  that 
Wf  have  sbandoned  all  efTorts  to  reach  an 
accord  w  th  Russia.  Our  previous  fallurea 
In  that  Hwyon  are  dlaapuraglng,  to  ba 
stire.  b«  Hm  Iwpa  ol  flaMlff  a  basis  of 
undcrsta^dlnf  must  never  be  permitted  to 
die 

If  our  fetate  Department  and  military  n- 
parta  are  eonvtaead  that  war  with  Russia  U 
tnavHabU.  tba  eouraa  wa  are  following  ta 
avfu  moi|i  prepoatarotia. 


Is  anyone  so  titterly  naive  as  to  believe 
that  bales  of  American  money  and  a  tiny 
force  of  technical  advlaers  In  Greece  could 
stop  a  Ruaalan  military  thrust? 

If  we  Intend  to  fight,  why  dldnt  we  de- 
mand suitable  air  bases  In  Greece  and  Tur- 
key as  a  condition  of  the  loan? 

Are  we  soeta  tnnoecnta  as  to  be  convinced 
that  $570JM.M0  BMre  for  China  In  non- 
mllltary aid  will  mean  the  success  of  Chi- 
ang Kai-shek's  efforts  to  hold  oft  the  Com- 
munists? 

Why  are  we  8o  chary  of  demanding  that 
the  Marshall  plan  money  be  subject  to  con- 
ditions that  will  prove  beneficial  to  the 
recipients  as  well  as  to  ourselves?  Is  It  be- 
cause. M  one  St^a  Department  official  suted. 
"We  n^iat  do  boUiIbk  to  offend  these  proud 
and  sensitive  people?" 

Air  bases  located  strategically  In  the  area 
covered  by  the  16  Marshall  plan  nations 
might  ruffle  the  feellnits  of  a  few  diplomats 
and  politicians,  but  American  air  power  could 
also  save  their  necks. 

"nie  only  way  to  stop  Russian  expansion 
In  Europe  Is  to  draw  a  boundary  line  and 
warn  Stalin  to  stay  on  the  other  side. 

COP  stn»po«T  iNstntts  passacx 

Now  t;^t  most  of  the  Republicans  In 
Congress  Including  those  with  Presidential 
ambitions,  have  swung  over  to  the  Marshall 
plan.  It  Is  certain  to  pass  subataatlally  as 
propoaed. 

I  predict  that  it  will  prove  no  more  than  a 
temporary  palliative,  that  the  money  will  go 
down  the  drain  as  fast  or  faster  than  did 
the   British    loan    of   $3,250,000,000. 

The  plan  vrill  fall  because,  as  Senator 
Vandenbcxg  unwittingly  stated  In  romanc- 
ing with  the  dictionary.  It  Is  an  "adventure" 
which  In  our  Judgment  lacks  the  practical 
considerations  that  might  make  it  a  passable 
success. 

Bernard  Baruch  was  right  w  ten  he  told  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee  that 
the  Kuropean  recovery  program  would  be 
futile  unless  the  participating  nations 
showed  a  "raadtaaaa  to  stand  up  and  fight 
for  their   Indapandence   and   freedom  ' 

To  date,  that  "readiness"  Is  not  apparent. 

Our  country  Is  suffering  from  lack  of  di- 
rection and  firmness  of  purpose.  Henry  Wal- 
lace touched  the  Inherent  weakness  In  Harry 
Truman  when  he  said  In  connection  with  the 
Palcstlpe  problem.  'Truman  talks  like  a  Jew 
and   acts  like  an   Arab." 

The  President  has,  on  rare  occasions,  shown 
■.  symptoms  of  statesmanship  but,  given  a  lit- 
tle time,  he  invariably  reverts  to  the  level 
of  a  Missouri  politician. 

It  is  tragic  Indeed  that  In  one  of  the  most 
dUBcult  periods  of  our  national  history,  we 
should  havr  a  President  of  cucb  mediocre 
quality. 

There  are  times  such  as  this  when  we  have 
our  doubts  about  Congress,  too. 

John  S.  Knight. 


Rent  Controls  Benefit  in  Rererie 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  GEORGE  B.  SCHWABE 

or  OKLAMOMA 
IN  TRC  HOU8I  or  RSPRXSINTATIVn 

Wedne$day,  March  10.  1948 
Mr.   6CHWABI   of    Oklahoma.    Mr. 


r.  I  am  thoroughly  convinced  that, 
In  the  long  run,  rent  controls  benefit  In 
reverse. 

The  New  Deal  crowd,  thoae  who  are 
determined  agaliut  all  odd*  to  exercise 
patemaUetlc  domination  over  our  dU- 


lens  and  their  economy,  are  actually 
doing  a  great  disservice  to  the  very  peo- 
ple they  profess  to  aid.  That  was  the 
strategy  employed  by  Napoleon  Bona- 
I>arte.  and  has  l)een  the  technique  used 
by  dictators  and  tyrants.  It  Is  the  de- 
vice of  the  Communists  themselves. 
They  alwajrs  try  to  appeal  to  the  misfor- 
tunes and  sympathies  of  the  less- privi- 
leged groups.  They  tell  them  how  they 
are  going  to  help  them,  and  then  the 
benefit  is  always  in  reverse. 

With  reference  to  rent  control,  I  think 
anyone  who  knows  the  program  and  the 
manner  of  its  administration,  will  under- 
stand that  it  has,  in  some  instances,  given 
the  property  owners  and  real-estate  men 
the  opportonity  to  oppress  the  very 
people  wtaom  the  rent-control  authori- 
ties profess  to  help. 

I  have  heard  of  many  situations  sim- 
ilar to  the  one  described  in  a  letter  which 
I  have  Just  received  from  one  of  my  con- 
stituents. I  quote  from  this  letter,  in 
order  that  it  may  be  clearly  seen  that  the 
rent-control  program  is  operating  in  re- 
verse, and  is  jwsitively  detrimental  to 
many  whom  it  is  supposed  to  t>enefit,  and 
results  in  actually  benefiting  the  prop- 
erty owners,  enabling  them  to  take  un- 
fair advantage  of  the  people  who  must 
have  houses: 

TaiAA.  Okla..  MdTch  6.  1948. 

Ot.\i  Ms.  Schwabs  :  I  have  told  you  before, 
but  I  would  like  to  repeat,  that  from  a  per- 
sonal mercenary  standpoint,  I  do  not  cars 
whether  rent  controls  are  continued  or  not. 
In  fact,  I  am  sure  I  can  make  more  money 
with  rent  controls  In  effect,  and  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  unfortunate  victims  of  the 
act. 

Here  Is  the  point  I  am  referring  to.  and 
I  do  hope  that  you  or  someone  will  be  able 
to  show  the  Congress  why  every  country  that 
has  kept  rent  controls  has  wound  up  with 
nothing  to  rent. 

Let  us  assume  that  you  and  I  own  some 
five-room  houses  thst  were  bought  originally 
as  a  rental-property  Investment.  The  OPA 
now  has  an  area  rent  level  (here  In  Tulsa) 
of  $25  to  $45  per  month  on  five-room  houses, 
the  exact  celling  depending  on  how  much 
furniture  and  utilities  we  furnish. 

Real  estate  has  been  my  main  life  work 
since  1930  here  in  Tulsa,  and  I  will  guarantee 
you  that  It  Is  poss.ble  to  sell  a  five-room  house 
at  this  time  for  $7,500  without  even  showing 
it  to  the  prospective  buyer  If  you  can  furnish 
him  sulBc  ent  guarantee  that  it  is  an  average 
livable  place.  Many  5-room  bouses  are  tell- 
ing as  hlg*i  as  $15,000  to  $18,000. 

A  person  paying  one-half  the  purchase 
price  as  a  down  payment  wUl  usually  demand 
not  over  4'^  to  5  percent  Interest  on  the  loan 
carried  back.  If  you  will  let  a  person  have 
the  same  house,  who  can  only  pay  6  percent 
or  10  percent  down,  he  will  pay  from  6  per- 
cent to  10  percent  Interest  on  the  loan  carried 
back. 

Tou  can  sae  that  we  would  be  abaoltita 
Idiots  to  rent  our  houses  for  even  the  $45 
rate.  The  least  we  would  have  to  take 
would  be  S  percent  down  payment  and  7  per- 
cent Intaraat  on  the  balance  for  a  period  of 
from  I  to  10  years  befors  we  demanded  the 
prlnctpnl  or  foreclosure;  and  at  a  sale  price 
of  $7,AO0  w$  would  have  $40  to  $40  and  th« 
other  bird  would  ba  paying  the  taias.  Insur- 
ance, ulntenanoe,  and  assuming  the  r$* 
sponsibility.  •  •  •  Thotjsands  of  prop- 
arty  ovncis  wlU  nevar  again  have  faith  In  a 
prnadaa  (ram  Coograaa,  aapaeially  a  promise 
to  decontrol  their  properties,  as  was  promtse4 
In  the  1947  act. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  W.  KINGSLAND  MACY 

OF   NEW   YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  10.  1948 

Mr.  MACY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Appendix 
of  the  Record,  I  include  the  following 
editorial  by  Frank  C.  Waldrop,  comment- 
ing on  my  extension  of  remarks  in  the 
Record  of  March  2.  which  appeared  in 
the  Times-Herald  on  March  4,  1948: 

THE  EECORD 

(By  Prank  C.  Waldrop) 

Believe  It  or  not,  there  are  still  some  people 
around  here  who  quibble  about  the  facts 
which  show  that  nobody  can  be  a  Communist 
and  a  good  citizen  of  the  United  States  of 
America  or  any  other  country  except  Soviet 
Russia. 

Of  those  who  quibble,  the  few  who  attempt 
to  explain  their  stall  generally  base  it  on 
the  claim  that  they  have  no  proof  of  Com- 
munist aims  and  aspirations  In  the  world. 

That,  obviously.  Is  boloney,  for  the  proof 
has  been  piling  up  in  plain  sight  for  any- 
body to  see,  these  30  years  past.  But  still. 
Just  to  cover  the  point  again,  anybody  who 
wants  a  few  facts  to  look  In  the  face  should 
get  the  Congressional  Record  for  Tuesday, 
March  2.  1948. 

There,  on  page  A1286,  he  will  find  some 
material  submitted  by  Representative  W. 
KINGSLAND  Mact  ( Republican ) ,  of  New  York, 
which  ought  to  penetrate  even  Henry  Wal- 
lace's concrete  skull.  If  Wallace  had  the 
honesty  to  let  facts  meet  him  face  to  face. 

The  material  mentioned  te  a  series  of  dec- 
larations by  high  Soviet  officials,  through 
their  new  version  of  the  old  Crmmunlst  In- 
ternational, the  central  party  organization 
which  laid  down  rules  of  guidance  for  the 
Communist  Parties  In  different  countries,  to 
direct  these  parties  along  courses  most  effec- 
tive for  Russia. 

This  new  version  is  culled  the  Communist 
Information  bureau,  and  In  the  Communist 
Jargon,  this  has  been  shortened  to  Comlnform 
as  the  old  title  was  cut  down  to  Comintern. 

The  gent  who  laid  down  the  law  for  the 
Comlnform  In  this  case  was  A.  Zhdanov,  the 
bright  young  man  of  the  polltburo,  the  ruling 
cabinet  of  all  communism,  under  Stalin. 
This  Zhdanov  Is  supposed  to  be  Stalin's  suc- 
cessor to  the  supreme  post  of  power  when  old 
(69)  Joe  kicks  the  bucket. 

Following  Zhdanov,  a  series  of  other  party 
big  shots  Issued  their  own  variants  upon  the 
main  theme,  but  all  came  back  to  a  central 
point,  that: 

The  struggle  for  the  world  today  Is  between 
the  United  States  of  America  and  the  Union 
of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics.  Only  one  can 
win.  The  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics 
Is  out  to  win  and  every  Communist  every- 
where has  a  flat  duty  to  do  what  he  Is  told, 
to  be  sure  of  the  Red  victory. 

In  making  his  point.  Zhdanov  describes 
the  United  Statas,  Its  people  and  its  Oov> 
arnment.  In  language  more  Insulting  than 
even  Hitler  us'hI.  No  thanks  for  our  saving 
Rusuls's  neck.  No  gratitude  for  all  tboaa 
bUlions  In  Isnd-Iease.  Nu  flicker  of  apprs- 
elation  for  Roosevelt's  abject  surrenders  to 
■talin  at  Yalta  and  Truman's  further  $\xr- 
renders  to  Stalin  at  Potsdam, 

Just  cold,  ruthless,  one-way  daolaratton  of 
a  naksd  struggle  for  power,  today,  and  to 
iMlt  with  yasUrdsjr.  That's  the  Communist 
pngram,  set  forth  In  10  columns  of  fins  print 
in  the  CoNORCsaxoNAL  Rkord,  and  all  filled 


with  abuse  and  vilification  of  the  United 
States. 

Said  Mr.  Mact  In  explaining  why  he  put 
this  amazingly  clear  and  candid  blueprint 
for  world  war  Into  the  Congressional 
Record: 

"The  articles  leave  no  doubt  that  the  in- 
ternational Communist  movement  considers 
the  United  States  to  be  the  chief  stumbling 
block  to  world-wide  Communist  control  and 
as  such  Is  to  be  made  the  chief  target  of  at- 
tack by  Communists  throughout  the  world. 
Including  the  United  States  Communists. 
•     •     • 

"I  would  like  to  call  particular  attention 
to  the  admission  by  Soviet  Leader  Malenkov 
that  the  Soviet  Union  maintains  social  and 
political  contacts  with  organizations  In  other 
countries  through  which  it  strengthens  the 
International  Influence  of  the  Soviet  Union." 

The  Congressional  Record,  as  Mr.  Mact 
further  p>olnted  out.  Is  widely  circulated  In 
school  and  college  libraries  all  over  the  United 
States.  This  material  here  mentioned,  la 
therefore  now  available  for  national  study 
and  analysis. 

It  will  be  interesting  to  see  how  many  col- 
lege professors  draw  on  It  as  an  unquestion- 
able source  of  material  from  which  to  build 
a  judgment  on  communism.  Its  alms  and  as- 
pirations In  the  world. 

For  years  the  professors  have  been  duck- 
ing that  problem. 

When  cornered,  they  usually  fall  back  on 
the  story  that  "all  the  literature  on  the 
Comintern  and  Communist  world  alms  is 
old.  prewar,  and  out  of  date." 

That  alibi  no  longer  will  work.  This  Is 
all  material  dating  from  Novefiiber  10,  1947. 
And  damning. 


Gerald  L.  K.  Smith  Goes  Berserk  Again 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

or  NTW  TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  10,  1948 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  found 
on  my  desk  yesterday,  as  many  other 
Members  of  the  House  no  doubt  did,  a 
communication  dated  March  4, 1948,  over 
the  signature  of  the  scurrilously  hate- 
mongering  Gerald  L  K.  Smith.  The 
statement  is  maliciously  vicious.  It  is 
Invidiously  libelous.  Like  the  filthy  out- 
pourings of  a  psychoneurotic,  it  pretends 
that  the  author  loves  everybody,  while 
stirring  up  hatred  against  all. 

For  the  benefit  of  those  who  may  read 
that  statement  and  not  know  the  facts. 
I  answer  his  charges  In  the  order  in 
which  he  makes  them: 

First.  No  self-respecting  American, 
Christian  or  Jew,  is  in  favor  of  appease- 
ment of  Stalin.  American  Jews,  like  all 
other  good  Americans,  were  opposed  to 
appeasement  at  Munich.  They  are  more 
vigorously  opposed  to  appeasement  at 
the  Kremlin.  Negotiations  for  peace 
with  honor,  but  with  firm  opposition  to 
aggrandizement,  is  not  appeasement. 

Secotid.  No  American,  Christian  or 
Jew,  has  urged  the  Mcnding  of  munitions 
and  armH  to  the  JcwUh  underground  In 
Palestine,  We  forthrlghtly  demand  that 
munitions  and  arms  be  sent  to  the  Jew- 
ish mllltla  in  Palestine,  so  that  peaceful 
Arabs  and  Jews  alike  may  be  defended 


against  the  unprovoked  piratical  attacks 
of  Arab  brigands. 

Third.  No  Jew,  American,  or  Pales- 
tinian, asks  that  r,  single  American  ooy 
be  sent  to  Palestine  by  this  country.  All 
that  the  civilized  world  asks  is  that  the 
men.  women,  and  children  in  Palestine 
be  given  the  opportunity  and  the  where- 
withal to  defend  themselves. 

A  new  state  should  be  proclaimed  at 
once  in  Palestine.  It  should  be  recog- 
nized by  our  Government,  and  It  should 
be  encouraged  In  every  possible  way  to 
establish  a  democracy  that  will  be  a  bul- 
wark against  aggression  and  against 
communism. 


To  Save  the  Peace 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 

HON.  WALTER  A.  LYNCH 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  10,  1948 

Mr.  LYNCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday 
I  addressed  the  House  on  the  Palestine 
question  and  urged  the  immediate  lifting 
of  the  arms  embargo  which  our  Govern- 
ment announced  on  December  5  last.  I 
pointed  out  the  problem  that  would  on 
May  15  next  cdtifront  the  Zionists  in 
Palestine  when  Great  Britain  surrenders 
its  mandate.  I  am  pleased  to  include  in 
my  remarks  herein  a  forthright  editorial 
which  appeared  on  this  subject  in  the 
New  York  Times  on  March  8,  1948,  and 
which  reads  as  follows: 

4  TO  SAVE  THE  PEACE 

On  May  15  Britain  will  give  up  her  Palestine 
mandate  and  withdraw  her  troops  from  the 
Holy  Land.  Unless  the  United  Nations  acts 
decisively  before  that  date  this  withdrawal 
will  certainly  be  followed  by  disaster.  The 
United  Nations  Is  now  In  the  position  of  hav- 
ing Issued  the  partition  decree  and  having 
taken  no  steps  to  enforce  it.  The  tragedy  of 
Palestine  will  therefore  be  a  shattering  blpw 
to  the  UN  as  well  as  to  world  peace.  Yet  In 
the  face  of  this  grim  fact  the  Security  Council 
on  Friday  voted  a  delay  of  at  least  10  days 
by  referring  the  matter  to  the  permanent 
members  of  the  Council.  No  postponement 
of  the  evacuation  date  of  May  15  was  In- 
cluded. 

We  do  not  believe  10  days  should  be  needed 
or  ought  to  be  wasted  while  blood  flows  In 
Palestine  and  the  situation  thece  steadUy 
degenerates.  We  believe  two  steps  can  be 
and  should  be  taken,  immediately,  by  the 
Security  Council  and  member  governmenU 
which  may  avert  the  Impending  calamity: 
(1)  The  United  Nations  should  forthwith 
urge  the  British  mandatory  power  to  grant 
Haganoh.  the  Jewish  mllltla  in  Palestine,  a 
de  Jure  status  In  place  of  the  de  facto  stattis 
already  reluctantly  accorded.  After  all,  the 
Zionists,  whose  lives  ars  now  In  danger, 
are  In  Palestine  because  of  British  coopera- 
tion. The  barest  good  faith  demands  that 
they  be  allowed  to  protect  themselvM.  We 
believe  Britain  could  ill  afford  to  ignore  this 
raoommendatton  of  UN.  and  that  she  will  rise 
In  the  world's  good  opinion  If  she  follows 
the  wise  and  humane  course,  (3)  We  iMlieve 
that  the  United  Nations  should  urge  the 
United  SUtes  and  other  UN  member  coun- 
tries to  lift  any  embargo  they  may  have  placed 
on  the  supply  of  arms  to  the  leg*l  Zto&lst 
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steps  will  not  relieve  the  United 
of   the   ultimate   responsibility   for 

Palestine  and  for  protecting  It 
InTaalon   from   without.     Haganah, 

olBclally  recognlaed  and  supplied, 
able  to  hold  the  line  until  further 

be  orsanlaed  or  until  the  Arab  dU> 
that  they  cannot  defy  the 
public  opinion  of  the  rest  of  the 
But  action  must  be  swift     The  lives 

people,  the  prestige  ot  the  United 

and    peace   Itself   depend   on    this 


d-Lease  Built  Up  Rasiian  Fishing 
try  To  Compete  With  Americans 


SCHWABE    of    Oklahoma.      Mr. 

the  folly  of  oiir  lend-lease  pro- 

4eems  to  be  demonstrated  In  many 

The  New  Deal  program  of  giving 

siibstance  to  foreigners,  and  espe- 

0  foreign  governments  whose  ide- 

are  diametrically  opposed  to  ours, 

operating  adversely  to  the  best 

of  our  own  citlzena.    It  served  to 

up  governments  and  foreign  com- 

much  to  our  present  dismay  and 

For  example,  the  fol- 

newspaper  article,  with  a  Port- 

)reg..  date  line,  published  in  the 

Journal  of  February  27.  1948, 

wh&t  lend-lease  to  Russia  has  done 

doing  to  our  American  fishing  in- 

I  quote  the  newspaper  Item: 


Interests 

build 

petitoijs 

em  bar  -assment. 

lowing 

land. 

Walls 

shows 

and  is 

dustry 

BICCCStI  tTNITTD    STATtS    nSHIWO    SHIP    TO    SAIL 

sza;  FAcn  aussiAif  btvauit 

Oaao. — The  Pacific  Explorer,  the 

largeat  deep-eea   flahlug   veeael.   to 

to  aall  from  Seattle  tot  the  Bering 

I  atch  king  crab,  bottom  flah.  and  other 

cancers  report. 

aourcea  expect  the  ahlp  may  run 
campetltlon  as  that  nation  waa 
0  cannery  ah  Ipa  and  7  refrigerated 
ahlps  through  lend-leaae.     The  poa- 
that  Russia  may  have  obtained  Japa- 
and  gear  and  built  ahlpe  of  her 
■lIso  mentioned.     Japaneae  flabermen 
T^ry  active  In  those  waters  before  the 
rar. 


PrCTlpufl  American  efforts  Ln  the  area  were 

For  the  past  3  years  nearly  all  king 

r^hlng   Pacific   ports  has   been  sold 

A  successful  expedition  would  make 

king  crab  available.     The  ship  Is  able 

and  store  more  than  3.600  tons  of 

Nick  Nca.  of  Seattle.  Is  owner  of 

c  ixplorer. 


ntelUgent  constituent  of  mine,  a 

Democrat  and  a  good  American. 

this  newspaper  clipping  to  which 

attiched  his  own  words  in  the  follow- 

loc  lai^gnage:  "O  Lord,  how  long.    Only 

grace  of  Republican  western  iso- 

Congressmen  who  have  delayed 

11  plan  have  we  escaped  hav- 

of   'aid'   tc  Czechoslovakia 

Ijalllng  In  the  hands  of  that  great 

'democracy*   (Russia).    Let** 
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send  them  some  more  lend-lease;  they 
are  our  'good  allies.'  Mr.  R.  Is  the  au- 
thority for  that." 

The  longer  the  give-away  Marshall 
plan  is  postponed  and  action  thereon  de- 
layed, the  more  truth  we  are  able  to  as- 
certain, and  perhaps  the  more  money  we 
will  save,  and  eventually  the  greater  good 
that  will  result  to  the  European  coun- 
tries, from  their  being  forced  to  rely  upon 
their  own  resources. 

It  is  deplorable  to  contemplate  that  our 
lend-lease  built  up  the  Russian  fishing 
industry  to  compete  with  Americans.  It 
Is  even  more  deplorable  to  contemplate 
what  a  large  percentage  of  all  financial 
aid  furnished  by  the  United  States  tathe 
European  nations,  since  the  shooting  War 
was  over,  has  found  its  way  into  Ru.«;sia 
and  Russian  satellite  countries.  Our 
program  has  been  likened  by  many  to 
pouring  sand  in  a  rat  hole.  It  is  building 
up  foreign  governments  in  competition 
with  our  own.  Most  deplorable  of  all, 
by  advocating  and  following  this  course, 
the  New  Dealers  have  weakened  our  own 
resourcefulness  and  apparently  will  im- 
poverish our  people  and  Government 
until  we  would  be  no  stronger  than  the 
foreign  governments.  The  whole  pro- 
gram seriously  endangers  our  economy, 
and.  at  the  same  time,  tends  to  build  up 
Russian  competition  with  the  American 
industries.   • 


Raise  in  Ceiling  and  Raise  in 
Sobsisteace  Legislation 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  W.  M.  (DON)  WHEELER 

or  cxoaciA 

IN  THJ!  HOUSK  OF  R£PRS&ENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  10.  1948 

Mr.  WHEELER.  Mr.  Speaker.  In  order 
to  completely  understand  the  implica- 
tions of  the  passage  of  the  so-called  raise 
in  subsistence  and  raise  in  celling  legis- 
lation, which  are  amendments  to  the 
original  so-called  OI  bill  of  rights,  we 
must  review  the  pertinent  provisions  of 
the  original  legislation— Public  Law  346. 

Public  Law  346.  Seventy-eighth  Con- 
gress, as  amended,  makes  provision  for 
the  payment  of  subsistence  allowances  In 
the  amount  of  $65  per  month  if  without 
dependents,  and  $90  per  month  if  with 
dependents,  to  veterans  who  are  enrolled 
in  a  course  of  either  Institutional  or  on- 
the-job  training.  This  allowance  has 
been  referred  to  as  a  cost-of-living 
allowance. 

Prom  the  effective  date  of  Public  Law 
346  until  the  effective  date  of  Public  Law 
679  there  was  no  limit  placed  on  the 
amount  a  trainee  could  earn  and  still 
draw  his  subsistence  allowance.  As  a 
result  of  certain  abuses  which  obtained 
without  a  celling.  Public  Law  679  was  en- 
acted, which  placed  ceilings  of  $175  per 
month  if  without  dependents,  and  $200 
per  month  if  with  dependents,  which 
meant  that  if  the  combined  amount  of 
salary  or  other  Income  plus  the  sub- 
sistence allowance  amounted  to  more 
than  the  ceiling  figure,  the  subsistence 


would  be  reduced  by  the  amount  which 
the  total  exceeded  the  ceiling.  An  ex- 
ample of  the  way  the  ceiling  works  is  to 
be  found  in  the  case  of  a  veteran  trainee 
who  is  without  dependents  and  whose 
ceiling  is  $175  per  month;  when  the 
total  income  of  this  trainee  exceeds  $175 
per  month  by  $25  then  his  subsistence 
would  be  cut  to  $40  per  month  instead  of 
$65.  When  this  veteran's  Income  reaches 
$240  per  month — 175  plus  65— then  he 
would  lose  all  subsistence  payments. 

As  a  result  of  the  higher  cost  of  living 
which  now  obtains  as  compared  with  the 
cost  of  living  at  the  time  Public  Law  346 
was  passed  and  with  due  regard  to  the 
fact  that  a  trainee  engaged  in  a  full- 
time  institutional  course  has  little  if  any 
time  to  earn  money  in  addition  to  his 
subsistence  allowance,  the  Eightieth 
Congress  enacted  into  law  Public  Law 
41 1,  which  grants  increases  in  .subsistence 
allowances  to  those  who  are  engaged  in 
full-time  Institutional  training.  Under 
Public  Law  411  the  subsistence  payments 
are  raised  from  $65  per  month  to  $75  for 
a  trainee  without  dependents;  from  $90 
to  $105  if  with  one  dependent;  and  from 
$90  to  $120  if  with  more  than  one  de- 
pendent. Public  Law  411  does  not  pro- 
vide any  increase  in  subsistence  to  those 
engziged  in  part-time  In.stitutional  work. 

Since  Public  Law  877,  first  session. 
Eightieth  Congress,  defines  institutio nal- 
on-the-farm  training  as  full-time  educa- 
tional work  for  the  purpose  of  subi.ist- 
ence  and  tuition  payments,  it  was  felt 
that  trainees  engaged  in  this  program 
should  have  been  granted  the  increase  in 
subsistence  that  was  granted  to  other  in- 
stitutional trainees  under  Public  Law 
411.  When  411  was  passed  in  the  House, 
it  was  with  the  full  understanding  on  the 
part  of  members  of  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs  that  the  institutlonal- 
on-the-farm  trainees  would  be  included 
in  the  raise  in  subsistence.  Because  of  a 
contradictory  understanding  in  the  Sen- 
ate, the  Veterans'  Administration  So- 
licitor ruled  that  trainees  in  thic  category 
did  not  qualify  for  the  increase. 

6.  1393.  which  provides  for  raising  the 
ceiling  on  the  amount  a  trainee  can  earn 
and  still  be  entitled  to  his  subsistence 
allowance,  was  in  conference  t>etweea 
the  House  and  Senate  at  the  time  the 
Solicitor's  ruling  was  effected.  Since 
S.  1393  proposed  to  amend  the  same  sec- 
tion of  the  basic  law.  Public  Law  346.  an 
amendment  to  this  bill  to  correct  411  so 
as  to  Include  the  farm  trainees  in  the 
raise  In  subsistence  was  held  to  be  ger- 
mane and  was  finally  agreed  to  in  con- 
ference. 

The  conference  amendment  to  S.  1393 
does  not  grant  the  same  amount  of  in- 
crease to  the  farm  trainees  as  is  granted 
to  full-time  Institutional  trainees,  s  nee 
the  farm  trainees  only  spend  approxi- 
mately one-fourth  of  a  normal  full-clan 
time-load  In  class.  They  do.  however, 
receive  one-fourth  of  the  increase  that 
is  granted  imder  Public  Law  411.  ".fhia 
amendment  also  includes  all  part-time 
institutional  trainees  on  a  proportional 
basis,  which  means  that  trainees  vho 
spend  part  of  their  time  in  classr<x)m 
work  and  part  of  their  time  on  o.her 
work  will  be  paid  a  jmrtial  Increas-;  In 
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subsistence  allowance  in  direct  propor- 
tion to  the  amount  of  time  spent  in  class- 
room work. 

As  a  result  of  the  work  done  in  con- 
ference on  S.  1393.  all  veterans  taking 
training  under  the  GI  bill  of  rights  wiU 
be  entitled  to  all  benefits  accruing  as  a 
result  of  the  raised  ceilings,  regardless 
of  the  type  training  they  are  taking. 


Displaced  Persons 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER. 

OF  NTW  TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  10.  1948 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker.  Paul  E. 
Pitzpatrick.  chairman  of  the  Democratic 
State  committee,  today  called  on  the 
New  York  congressional  delegation  and 
the  public  to  back  a  bipartisan  and  hu- 
manitarian revolt  against  biased  Repub- 
lican legislation  blocking  the  rescue  of 
displaced  persons  from  a  living  death 
in  Europe  by  admission  to  the  United 
States. 

Denouncing  the  Revercomb  bill,  ap- 
proved by  the  Republican-dominated 
Senate  Judiciary  Committee,  Mr.  Pitz- 
patrick termed  it  totally  inadequate, 
biased  in  its  screening  provisions,  and 
a  reversal  of  this  Nation's  foreign  pol- 
icy, amounting  to  recognition  of  Soviet 
conquests  of  the  Baltic  states. 

In  his  statement,  Mr.  Pitzpatrick 
stressed  that  the  "revolt"  in  Congress 
has  enlisted  Republicans  as  well  as  Dem- 
ocrats, and  that  admittance  of  400,000, 
four  times  the  number  proposed  by  the 
Revercomb  bill,  was  first  called  for  by 
President  Truman. 

Mr.  Fitzpa trick's  statement  follows: 

Today  In  European  camps  there  are  1.300,- 

000  displaced  persons,  liomeless  and  un- 
wanted, half  of  them  women  and  children, 
lour-flfths  of  them  Christians,  and  all 
victims  of  rellgloxu.  political,  or  nationalis- 
tic persecution. 

The  Revercomb  bill,  approved  by  the  Re- 
publican-dominated Senate  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee, will  accomplish  nothing.  Its  screen- 
ing provisions  mix  occupational  and  hous- 
ing restrictions  with  deliberate  racism. 
There  can  b«  no  other  motive  behind  the 
Revercomb  bill  limiting  Immigrants  to  those 
In  Germany.  Austria,  and  Italy  In  Decem- 
ber 1946  than  to  bar  Jewish  refugees  from 
Poland  In  1946.  Also,  by  specifying  that 
half  of  those  admitted  must  be  from  the 
Baltic  states,  the  Revercomb  bill  reverses 
oxjT  foreign  policy  by  recognizing  Soviet 
couquesta. 

No  wonder  Republicans  as  well  as  Demo- 
crats have  refused  to  support  this  measure. 

1  urge  strongly  upon  the  New  York  congres- 
sional delegation.  Democratic  and  Repub- 
lican, and  on  all  citizens,  to  baclc  this  bi- 
partisan and  humanitarian  move  to  defeat 
the  Revercomb  bill. 

The  needed  legislation  must  be  In  line 
with  proposals  first  advanced  by  President 
Truman,  with  liberal  screening  provisions, 
providing  for  the  admission  of  400,000  dis- 
placed persons  in  the  next  4  years.  This 
total  would  be  less  than  half  the  niunber  of 
quota  immigrants  who  could  have  legally 
entered  this  coiintry  between  1939  and  1945, 
but  were  prevented  because  of  the  war.     Bi- 


partisan and  humanitarian  drives  In  both 
Houses  of  Congress  deserve  the  wholehearted 
support  of  all  of  us. 

Selfishly,  It  Is  to  our  own  Interest,  for 
among  the  victims  are  skilled  and  unskilled, 
farm  and  domestic  workers,  nurses  and 
doctors  who  would  help  fill  our  needs  as  use- 
ful citizens.  It  Is  also  a  sacred  duty.  We 
saved  them  from  Nazi  domination.  We  can- 
not abandon  them  to  a  continued  living 
death  or  Soviet  domination. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  high  time  that  most 
of  the  Members  of  Congress  recognized 
the  fact  that  none  of  us  would  be  here 
•  today  if  there  had  been  restrictions 
against  immigration  when  our  ancestors 
left  their  foreign  homes  for  these  shores. 


Mikolajczyk  Describes  the  Bloody  Mecha- 
nism of  the  Soviet  Polish  Police  State 
and  the  Soviet  Way  for  Free  Elections 
in  Poland 


i:XTEN! 


SION  OF  REMARKS 


or 

HON.  CHARLES  J.  KERSTEN 

OF  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  10.  1948 

Mr.  KERSTEN  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  wish  to  include  in  my  remarks 
two  additional  articles  as  set  forth  in  the 
Milwaukee  Sentinel  of  the  tragic  loss 
of  liberty  In  Poland  as  described  by 
the  former  Prime  Minister,  Stanislaw 
Mikolajczyk. 

The  articles  follow: 
Poland  Swindled  on  Coal  bt  Russia 
(By    Stanislaw    Mikolajczyk,    former    Prime 

Minister  of  Poland  and  president  of  the 

Polish  Peasant  Party) 

(Installment  XXII) 

Russia's  economic  enslavement  of  Poland 
began  at  the  command  appearance  of  the 
Polish  provisional  government  in  Moscow  In 
August  1945.  only  a  month  after  the  Ameri- 
cans and  British  had  left  the  Potsdam  Con- 
ference more  or  less  content  that  they  had 
Insured  the  future  freedom  of  our  country. 

On  the  second  night  of  our  Moscow  talks, 
three  Polish  Communists,  who  had  been 
placed  high  In  the  provisional  government  by 
Stalin,  agreed  to  give  the  USSR  a  51  percent 
share  in  the  ownership  and  mangemaent  of 
the  properties  we  had  acquired  In  the  area 
which  Potsdam  had  ruled  mvist  be  adminis- 
tered only  by  the  Polish  Government. 

The  Poles  who  bowed  to  this  demand  were 
President  Blerut,  Hilary  Mine.  Minister  of 
Industry  and  Commerce,  and  Foreign  Minis- 
ter Zygmunt  Modzelewskl. 

OBJECTS  TO  DEAL 

"I'll  never  agr^e  to  this."  I  told  them,  and 
then  I  received  support  from  a  wholly  unex- 
pected source.  Prime  Minister  Osobka-Mor- 
awskl  had  not  been  Invited  to  attend  the 
session  of  the  night  before.  The  snub  hurt 
his  vanity.  He  strongly  objected  to  the  deal 
and.  for  once,  Russia  offered  a  counterpro- 
posal. 

It  demanded  12.000,000  tons  of  Polish  coal 
per  year  during  the  Red  Army's  occupation 
of  Germany.  That  meant  most  of  oui  coal. 
At  first  Molotov  Insisted  that  no  cUarge  be 
made  for  the  coal,  but  after  much  argument 
It  was  agreed  that  Rtissla  would  pay  the  bare 
cost  of  mining  It,  which  was  between  $5  and 
(6  a  ton. 


However,  after  Osobka-Morawskl  officially 
signed  the  agreement  we  discovered  that 
Mine  had  permitted  the  Russians  to  Insert  a 
clause  whereby  they  had  to  pay  only  S2.25  a 
ton.  We  had  been  offered  $12  a  ton — later 
$16 — by  Denmark  and  Sweden. 

I  stormed  at  this  robbery  but  was  accused 
of  trying  to  break  Soviet-Polish  relations.  I 
reminded  them  that  the  Swedish  were  wUllng 
to  give  us  100,000,000  kroner  of  credit  In  ad- 
vance, and  that  from  this  we  could  obtain 
the  transport,  food,  tools  and  electrical,  sup- 
plies our  country  so  desperately  needed  In  its 
rehabUltatlon  program. 

DISMISSED    LIKE    VASSALS 

I  told  them  that  we  had  now  agreed  to  pay 
the  U.  S.  S.  R. — which  should  be  paying  us — 
the  equivalent  of  $100,000,000  a  year. 

But  It  was  useless.  The  thing  had  been 
done.  We  were  dismissed  like  vassals  and 
told  to  go  back  to  Warsaw. 

The  political  enslavement  of  Poland  had 
progressed  since  we  left.  The  Communists 
had  set  up  Communist  parties  with  the  same 
names  as  the  established  Independent  parties 
of  Poland,  or  had  seized  control  of  the  top 
positions  of  those  parties. 

My  own  Peasant  Party  had  a  rival  of  the 
same  name,  but  Communist.  And  It  was  In 
this  atmosphere  of  tremendous  political  dis- 
order and  bewilderment  that  I  left  Poland  to 
attend  the  formation  meeting  of  UN's  food 
and  agricultural  organization  in  Quebec. 

The  chairman  of  my  party.  Wincenty  Wltos. 
died  while  I  was  abroad.  Upon  my  return 
to  Poland  In  November  1945  I  completed  the 
task  of  reorganizing  the  Peasant  Party  so  as 
to  separate  It  from  the  Communist  group  of 
the  same  name. 

The  day  after  that  meeting.  Wladlslaw 
Kojder,  a  member  of  our  executive  commit- 
tee, was  dragged  from  his  home  by  security 
police.  His  body  was  found  In  a  nearby 
woods  with  30  bullets  In  it. 

Upon  my  return  to  Warsaw  after  that 
Krakow  meeting.  I  learned  also  that  500 
members  of  the  Polish  Peasant  Party — as  we 
now  called  ourselves — had  been  arrested  at 
Tarnobrzeg. 

The  security  policy  killed  our  general  secre- 
tary, Boleslaw  Sclblorek.  A  year  later  and  on 
the  eve  of  the  fixed  election,  they  sttirted  a 
"trial"  In  which  they  attempted  to  prove  that 
we  ourselves  had  ordered  the  illegal  Polish 
underground  to  murder  Sclblorek.  They 
treacherously  Involved  Madam  Dmochowska, 
an  employee  of  the  United  States  Embassy. 

At  least  seven  complete  Polish  villages  were 
burned  because  their  people  refused  to  be- 
come Communists. 

THOUSANDS    MUBDERED 

Security  police  stations  became  torture 
houses  for  hundreds  of  thousands  of  Poles 
arrested  for  believing  In  the  lofty  precepts 
laid  down  by  the  Americans  and  British  and 
agreed  to  by  Stalin.  Untold  thousands  were 
murdered. 

A  bare  summary  of  these  arrests,  killings, 
and  other  examples  of  political  terror,  which 
I  turned  over  to  Ambassadors  of  the  Big  Three 
as  early  as  January  1947  filled  more  than  400 
pages. 

Since  Its  "liberation"  by  the  Red  Army.  Po- 
land has  had  two  experiences  with  balloting. 
Prom  the  time  of  the  Atlantic  Charter  to  Pots- 
dam, the  leaders  of  the  Allies  spoke  of  "free 
elections."  But  In  Poland's  case  Its  only  two 
attempts  to  vote  freely  have  been  frustrated 
by  Communists. 

The  referendum  of  June  30,  1946.  waa  pri- 
marily a  pretext  to  avert  that  part  of  the 
Yalta  agreement  which  caUed  for  a  free  and 
unfettered  election  tn  Poland.  The  Com- 
munist-dominated. Polish  Provisional  Gov- 
ernment picked  three  questions  on  which  the 
people  could  express  their  sentiments.  The 
Government  planned  to  take  the  results  of 
the  balloting  and  say  to  the  United  States 
and  Britain:  "You  see.  why  should  we  be 
forced  to  hold  an  election?     Everybody  in 
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ar«  the  questions  which  were  uked 
three-question   re.'erendum: 
Are  you  In  favor  of  the  abolishment  of 
i  Senate? 

Are  jou  for  making  permament  through 
1  uture  Constitution  the  economic  syctem 
tnatliuted  by  the  land-reform  and  natlonalt- 
of  the  basic  Industrie*  with  maln- 
tenabce  of  the  rights  of  private  enterprise? 
Are  you  for  the  Polish  western  frontiers 
as  filed  on  the  Baltic  and  on  the  Oder  and 
Nelne? 
Tie 
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3. 
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Communists    felt    that    the    Polish 
t  Party  as  well  as  all  other  Independ- 
would  vote  "Tes"  because  we  did  not 
to  sound  reactionary 
4eclded  to  vote  "No"  on  the  No.  1  ques- 
and  urged  thla  ceursc  upon  my  party 
protest  egalnst  political  terror,  against 
local  unlU  of  the  Polish.  Peasant 
•gainst  false  arrests  and  censorship." 
dogan  was.  "If  you  vote  'Yes'  on  the  tint 
yoii  are  giving  a  vpte  uf  confidence 
provisional  government." 
the  day  of  the  referendum  the  people 
Holand   went   to  the   polls.     They   voted 
cverwhel  iilngly  In  response  to  quea- 
No.  3  and  No.  3. 
BUt  question  No.  1  was  now  the  big  issue. 
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Krakow,    a   group   of   fellow    travelers 

to    count    the    ballots    became    so 

frightened  at  what  the  ballots  showed  that 

simply  ran  from  the  central  counting 

Independents  took  over,  counted 

rotes,  and  sent  the  results  to  Warsaw 

before  the  fellow  travelers  returned. 

resulu  rerched  print  in  official  an- 

mcnts.  which  is  the  reason  the  Com- 

t  propaganda  nulls  proclaimed  Krakow 

tlonary   town   which   must   be    pun- 
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commissions  were  able  to  save  their 

boxes  in  parts  of  14  of  the  16  provinces 

Fttland.     These   boxes   represented   2J&05 

On  the  matter  of  question  No.  1 

showed:    No,  83.54   percent;    yes,   16.40 


provisional    government    announced 
(laclal  result  after  10  days.    Their  count 
c  uestlon  No.   1 ,  they  said,  showed :   No. 
pjrcent:    yes,  68  percent. 
Uqder  threat  of  immediate  suspension,  we 
forced  to  print  the  offlclal  announce- 
in  Oaseta  Ludowa. 

the  meantime  I  had  been  able  to  show 
forei^  correspondents  thousands  of  ballots, 
burned,  which  the  security  police  had 
and  thrown  away — because  they  con- 
the  word  "No"  In  rcaponae  U>  the  ftrat 
qoMtlon. 

In  the  end.  the  Communists — operating  on 
dlrec :  orders  from  the  Kremlin — had  to  steal 
the  <  lection. 

STiUM     DlCTATSD     POILISa     VOTX     RXSULTS 

(By    Stanislaw    Mlkolajczyk,    farmer    Prime 
IttlilBter  of  ^Dlax»d  and  president  of  the 
Feaaant  Party) 

(Installment  XXm) 

exact  mathematical  outcome  of  Po- 
free  and  unfettered  election  of  Janu- 
was  arranged  by  Josef  Stalin  at  the 
an  August  38.  1M6. 
ftaett  the  date  of  the  election.  He 
the  exact  number  of  votes  which  he 
permit  each  of  the  Polish  political 
partlfcs  to  receive.  And  he  fixed  the  explana- 
tion irhich  the  Polish  Government  must  put 
forward  in  event  of  protests. 

•ociAUvr  pannxa 

Hli  orders  were  given  to  Jacob  Berman, 
chief  of  the  Polish  Politburo:  Wladyslaw  Oo- 
mulk  I.  ftrat  vice  premier  of  Poland  and  gen- 
eral 1  Bcretary  of  the  Communist  Party  in  Po- 
land: President  Boleslaw  Blerut.  communistlo 
of    the    National    Cotincll;    Mward 


Osobka-Morawskl.  the  Communist-sponsored 
Socialist  who  then  was  Prime  Iflnlster  of  the 
Polish  provisional  government;  Stanislaw 
Sswalbe.  Vice  President  of  Poland:  and  Josef 
Cyranklewicz.  general  secretary  of  the  cor- 
rupted Polish  Socialist  Party. 

Cyranklewlcz.  it  was  decided,  would  be 
made  Prune  Minister  of  the  new  govern- 
ment and  a  member  of  the  Politburo — the 
shadow  government  which  Is  really  ruling 
Poland  today.  His  appointment  would  ap- 
pease elements  of  the  Socialist  government 
in  B  '.tain  and  Prance,  for  Cyranklewlcz  was 
professedly  a  Socialist. 

Stalin  ruled  at  this  meeting  that  no  mat- 
ter how  many  votes  were  cast  In  favor  of 
Polish  Peasant  Party  candidates  it  must  be 
announced  that  we  attracted  only  10  per- 
cent of  the  total  cast. 

PAFii  raonsT 

One  of  the  Socialists  spoke  up  and  asked. 
"But  what  about  the  American  and  British? 
What  will  they  do?" 

"Don't  worry  about  the  Americans  and 
British."  Stalin  said.  'There  will  be  no  war 
about  elections.  They  will  make  a  protest, 
but  this  will  only  t>e  a  paper  protest. 

"You  will  reject  this  protest  and  Issue  con- 
tinuous propaganda  to  the  effect  that  Ml- 
kolajczyk's  party  lost  because  he  associated 
himself  with  the  criminal  underground, 
turned  pro-German  by  opposing  the  new 
western  boundaries  of  Poland.  I5  a  conserva- 
tive who  wishes  to  back  the  capitalists  and 
land  owners,  and  is  a  foreign  agent  for  in- 
telligence and  capitalism. 

"If  you  repeat  these  charges  enough,  some 
of  the  people  In  the  United  States  and  Brit- 
ain will  believe  you.  and  they  won't  Join  in 
the  protest  their  government  will  make." 

errs  KXAL  ncxTKXs 

Stalin  then  dismissed  them,  after  order- 
ing them  to  send  him — secretly — the  real 
figures  on  the  election. 

On  Septemt^er  18,  over  my  protests  and 
those  of  the  United  States  and  British  Gov- 
ernments, the  Communist-nominated  provi- 
sional Parliament  servilely  passed  an  elec- 
tion law  which  provided: 

1.  The  western  areas  would  have  greater 
proportionate  representation  in  the  forth- 
coming elected  parliament: 

2.  Any  Pole  stispected  of  previous  collabo- 
ration with  the  Oermans.  or  current  collabo- 
ration with  the  criminal  xmderground,  would 
be  deprived  of  the  vote. 

That  sounded  reasonable  enough  to  the 
outer  world,  but  we  knew  there  was  a  secret 
side  to  each  claiise.  We  knew  that  a  member 
of  Parliament  would  be  chosen  from  every 
20,000  Inhabitants  of  the  western  areas  (as 
opposed  to  one  MP  for  every  12.000  in  the 
more  populous  sections  of  Poland). 

The  people  of  western  Poland  in  all  classes 
had  tjecome  completely  dependent  on  the 
Communist  administration  and  therefore 
would  X>e  more  malleable  than  the  franchised 
voters  in  that  part  of  Poland  where  a  meas- 
ure ot  private  enterprise  still  existed. 

We  agreed  with  point  No.  2.  on  Its  face 
value.  But  we  demanded  that  the  "sus- 
pected" be  given  a  fair  hearing  in  advance 
and  by  competent  judges. 

But  thla  law  gave  the  right  of  election 
commissioners  to  be  the  sole  jtidge  in  this 
DUitter. 

We  later  produced  Incontrovertible  evl- 
dence  that  In  some  villages  as  much  as  70 
percent  of  the  eligible  population  was  de- 
prived of  the  vote,  and.  In  coimtless  eases, 
Polish  Peasant  Party  candidate*  were 
■cratched  off  the  ballot  by  these  commis- 
■lODera. 

I  cast  my  vote  In  a  polling  place  on 
Marsaalkowska  Street  in  Warsaw.  I  stood 
tn  a  queue  for  2  hoius,  while  Communists 
marched  past  and  spat  on  me.  Then  one 
of  my  friends  called  sereral  members  of  the 
fcretgn  prue.  When  they  appeared  with 
their   <amen>mea    the    Cooununlsta   faded 


away,  the  door  of  the  polling  place  opened, 
and  the  line  began  to  move. 

•AaaxD  mil  saxAa 

An  area  of  Poland  inhabited  by  E. 342.000 
people  (23  percent)  was  not  given  alternate 
candidates  because  the  only  oppoiltion — 
our  list  of  candidates — had  been  ruled  in- 
valid. We  were  barred  in  11  of  the  52  con- 
stituencies In  the  country.  Thus  76  of  the 
444  members  of  Parliament  gained  office  in 
uncontested  balloting 

But  they  still  had  to  steal  the  election. 

At  the  closing  of  the  polls,  the  comnlsslon- 
ers — acting  on  orders  enforced  by  the  pres- 
ence of  the  security  police — systematically 
burned  all  those  Polish  Peasant  Paity  bal- 
lots in  excess  of  10  percent. 

The  olDclal  announcement,  abiding  by 
Stalin's  ruling,  stated  that  the  "Oovernment- 
bloc  "  candidates  had  attracted  80  percent  of 
the  people's  votes  We  had  attracted  10  per- 
cent, the  statement  said. 

And  then,  to  their  hot  embarraaamisnt.  the 
Polish  Communists  were  obliged  to  report 
secretly  to  Stslln  that  their  efforts— which 
constituted  the  vilest  fraud  in  recent  his- 
tory—had  fsiled  They  had  to  tell  tMs  mas- 
ter architect  of  the  crime  that  the  Polish 
Peaaant  Party  candidates  bad  polled  74  per- 
cent cf  all  the  votes  cast. 

Thus  did  a  wholly  terrorized  people  glori- 
ously prove  thetr  political  maturity  and 
their  unquenchable  determination  to  be 
free. 

THX   AFTXaMATH 

Here  Is  what  happened  to  Poland  after  the 
election. 

As  Stalin  predicted,  the  Americans  and 
British  protested.  And.  as  he  denaanded. 
those  protests  were  Ignored.  Moloto\  blunt- 
ly told  Gen.  Walter  Bedell  Smith.  United 
States  Ambassador,  that  Russia  wouW  not 
enter  into  any  Big  Three  arrangement  to  In- 
vestigate conditions  in  Poland  "becavjse  that 
would  constitute  a  violation  of  Polish 
sovereignty." 

Britain,  after  a  formal  protest  which  was 
similarly  ignored,  then  did  a  remarkable 
thing.  It  invited  what  BBC  hailed  a%  the 
"cream  of  the  Polish  Judiciary"  to  to  jt  Eng- 
land. 

POLXS  JOKK  AT  BTO 

The  embittered  people  of  Poland  made  a 
Joke  of  this  inviutlon. 

"England  must  need  advice  on  bow  to 
falsify  an  election."  they  aald. 

At  first  the  Polish  Peasant  Party,  which 
had  been  given  27  of  the  new  Parliament's 
444  seats,  agreed  to  boycott  the  first  :)ession. 
But  then  I  realized  that  Parliament  afforded 
us  our  only  opportunity  to  speak  our  minds, 
and  that  perhaps  some  of  our  protests  and 
sentiments  might  {each  the  outside  ii«orld. 

80  we  went  to  the  opening  of  Parliament. 

LOSES   nXST   MOVS 

My  first  set-back  In  the  new  Parliament  was 
the  defeat  of  my  motion  that  the  election  of 
the  speaker  be  secret.  Then  I  rose  to  protest 
the  wordmg  of  the  oath  which  tie  new 
President  would  take.  It  made  no  mention 
of  God. 

The  meeting  was  recessed  for  a  sho:-t  time 
for  a  star-chamber  session,  in  which  ve  were 
not  Invited.  When  it  reopened,  it  «as  an- 
nounced that  the  words  "so  help  me  Gcd"  had 
been  added  to  the  oath.  God's  aid  wis  now  >• 
being  Invoked  not  for  free  Poland  tut  'or 
Communist  rule  of  Poland. 

EPXZCH   CXNSORKO 

And  the  next  day  the  controlled  preas 
stated  that  Catholic  and  Communist  menv> 
ben  at  Parliament  had  InsUted  that  God's 
name  be  mentioned  in  the  oath.  My  own 
speech  was  censored  completely. 

The  fight  between  the  church  ani  the 
Communists  is  the  last  open  struggle  left  in 
Poland  today. 
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The  body  of  Poland  has  been  cruelly 
crushed.  Its  heart  and  soul  remain  un- 
trampled.  What  has  happened  to  Poland  has 
not  killed  the  will  of  its  people  to  gaiji  the 
freedom  that  was  not  only  promised  them  by 
solemn  pacts  but  is  abundantly  due  them  as 
human  beings. 


The  Marshall  Plan 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HUBERT  S.  ELLIS 

or  WEST  VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE.SENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  March  10.  1948 

Mr.  ELLIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  'n  the  Appendix  of 
the  Record.  I  Include  a  statement  by 
Samuel  B.  Pettengill.  Mr.  Pettenglll  is 
a  Democrat  and  a  former  Member  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  from  Indiana. 

The  statement  follows: 

Peaci-Lovino  Mxnacx 
(By   Samuel   B.   Pettengill) 

Senator  Vanoinbcsg  opened  the  debate  on 
the  Marshall  plan  with  almost  the  aame 
language  that  was  used  for  the  United  Na- 
tions Charter,  the  Bretton  Wood*,  plan,  the 
loan  to  England,  etc.,  saying,  "This  wiU  deter- 
mine our  fate  for  generations."  It  will,  he 
sajrs,  take  Europe  "completely  off  the  dole  at 
the  end  of  the  adventure."  We  have  heard 
that  before. 

It  is  time  to  cut  out  the  flowery  promises 
and  gel  down  to  brass  tacks.  The  American 
people  want  to  know  that  some  hard-boiled 
Americans  are  going  to  run  the  Marshall  pro- 
gram, and  not  have  more  billions  dissipated 
in  a  world-wide  WPA.  run  either  by  bleeding 
hearts  or  left-wing  Quislings  who  need 
UNRRA  money  to  build  up  Stalin. 

They  want  a  foreign  policy  that  they  can 
understand.  The  Marshall  plan  is  advocated 
as  a  weapon  In  the  "cold  war"  against  Russia, 
yet  the  author  of  the  plan.  Secretary  Mar- 
shall, said  It  Is  "not  directed  against  any 
country  or  doctrine."  Russia  was.  in  fact, 
invited  to  come  in,  and  President  Truman 
sent  Secretary  Marshall  to  China  to  Induce 
Chiang  Kai-shek  and  the  Chinese  Commu- 
nists to  get  together. 

TIME  TO  GET  SENSIBLE 

Tes;  It  is  time  to  get  down  to  earth  about 
America's  billions.  Since  the  war  in  Europe 
ended,  we  have  already  given  to  the  16  coun- 
tries in  the  Marshall  plan  $11,724,000,000. 
Now  another  $17,000,000,000.  That's  $38,- 
000.000,000  since  the  war.  Last  March  $4(X),- 
000.000  for  Greece  and  Turkey.  Now,  Mar- 
shall says  we  must  add  $275,000,000  to  that, 
and  $570,000,000  to  China,  and  a  sweating 
Congressman  shouts.  "We  have  failed  Indo- 
nesia!" And  the  Latin  Americans,  who  live 
on  an  average  of  $2.60  a  week,  will  be  next  In 
line.  Where  will  it  stop?  How  much  longer 
can  we  go  on  In  this  drunken  profligate 
fashion? 

Secretary  of  Commerce  Harrlman  has  Just 
now  Informed  us  that  "Russia  Is  a  greater 
menace  than  Hitler  was."  He  was  a  long 
waking  up.  He  went  there  as  our  Am- 
lor  In  October  In  1943. 

The  House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  has 
Just  issued  a  report  that  the  "Commimists 
have  one  g^al, — world  revolution."  Rip  Van 
Winkle  has  had  a  good  snooze.  The  Dies 
committee  told  us  the  same  thing  10  years 
ago.  but  the  administration  laughed  at  that. 

The  warning  flags  have  been  flying  since 
1919,  at  least,  when  Lenin  said:   "The  ex- 
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Istence  of  the  Soviet  Republic  aide  by 
aide  with  Imperialist  states  la  unthink- 
able. •  •  •  A  series  of  frightful  coUl- 
slons  between  the  Soviet  Republic  and  the 
bourgeois  states  will  be  inevitable." 

Despite  the  red  flag  of  danger,  we  gave 
Russia  $11,260,343,603  In  lend-lease.  EvAi 
since  the  war  ended  we  g|ive  her  $168,000,000. 
And  since  the  war,  $301,000,000  to  Yugoslavia, 
$174,000,000  to  Czechoslovakia.  $349,000,000 
to  Poland,  and  lesser  sums  to  Hungary,  Bul- 
garia, and  Albania.  Billions  throvm  away — 
swallowed  up  by  the  great  peace-loving 
greater  menace  than  Hitler. 

ASLEEP  AT  SWITCH 

Was  everybody  in  Washington  asleep  at 
the  switch?  Billions  to  build  up  Russia  and 
her  satellites;  more  billions  to  stop  Stalin's 
forward  march;  UNRRA.  Export-Import 
loans,  and  gifts  of  war-stirplus  materials  were 
made  to  the  same  peace-loving  menace. 
And  Poland,  Finland,  the  Baltic  countries, 
Manchuria,  etc.,  were  sacrificed  to  this  peace- 
loving  menace.  Our  leaders  drove  through 
all  traffic  lights. 

Don't  say  this  Is  beating  old  straw.  It 
Isn't.  It  Is  in  this  year's  campaign.  If  the 
Trumsin-Marshall-Vandenberg  stand  against 
Russia  Is  right,  Roosevelt  was  wrong.  Wal- 
lace says  Roosevelt  was  right. 

Not  counting  our  ovra  war  costs,  we  have 
poured  $73,000,000,000  Into  Europe  and  Asia, 
and  may  pour  in  $17,000,000,000  more  on  two 
foreign  policies,  diametrically  opposed.  Our 
statesmen's  education  comes  high. 


Are  Hi^h  Taxes  Deflationary? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
i  or 

HON.  SAMUEL  K.  McCONNELL,  JR. 

or  PINNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  10,  194H 

Mr.  McCONNELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  Include  the  following  letter 
i-eceived  from  a  constituent  of  mine,  Mr. 
Arthur  Hugh  Jenkins,  of  Jenkintown, 
Pa.: 

Dear  Mr.  McConnell:  Could  not  some- 
thing be  done  to  explode  the  absurd  delusion 
that  high  taxes  are  deflationary  because  they 
soak  up  purchasing  power? 

In  fact,  the  real  effect  is  exactly  the  opjw- 
slte  of  this. 

It  Is  true  that  each  taxpayer's  purchasing 
power  Is  reduced  for  a  few  weeks  or  months 
when  he  pays  an  excessive  tax.  But  at  the 
same  time  It  puts  on  him  the  strongest  pos- 
sible pressure  to  Increase  his  earnings  for 
the  future. 

He  pushes  up  the  selling  price  of  whatever 
he  has  for  sale — goods  or  services — Just  as 
far  and  as  fast  as  he  can. 

What  applies  to  one  taxpayer  applies  to 
the  whole  body  of  taxpayers.  With  most  of 
the  population  pushing  in  the  one  direc- 
tion— upward — salaries,  prices,  and  wages 
must  and  do  go  up. 

That  is  inflation;  and  high  taxes,  or  the 
high  cost  of  government,  Is  the  real  cause 
of  It. 

The  very  first  step  to  limit  Inflation  (it 
can't  be  stopped  as  yet)  is  to  reduce  taxes; 
high  taxes  are  violently  Inflationary. 

The  high  cost  of  today's  living  Is  the  direct 
and  inevitable  result  of  the  high  cost  of 
government  since  1933,  and  we  are  simply 
deluding  ourselves  If  we  suppose  that  any- 
thing can  be  done  about  the  first  until  the 
second  is  fixed. 


A  Bill  To  Amend  Old-A^e  and  SnrririHY' 
lasuranct 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RUSSELL  V.  MACK 

OP   WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  March  10.  1948 

Mr.  MACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  per- 
mission to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  Include  a  factual  summary, 
prepared  by  myself,  of  the  provisions  of 
H.  R.  5751.  which  I  introduced  this  week 
to  amend  the  present  old-age  and  sur- 
vivors' Insurance  provisions  of  the  Social 
Security  Act. 

Time  and  experience  have  revealed  in- 
justices and  shortcomings  in  the  old-age 
and  survivors'  insurance  law.  Some  of 
the  defects  in  this  law  are  exceedingly 
bad — even  absurd — and  should  be  cor- 
rected immediately. 

These  will  be  corrected  in  titoe,  be- 
cause, judging  from  my  mail,  ^lie  people 
are  demanding  their  correction.  I  am 
hopeful  that  the  present  Congress  will 
wipe  out  some  of  the  absurd  injustices 
and  shortcomings  of  the  old-age  and 
survivors'  insurance  law. 

My  bill.H.  R.  5751,  provides  that  cov- 
erage by  old-age  and  survivors'  insurance 
shall  be  extended  to  all  self-employed 
persons  other  than  those  in  agriculture; 
that  employees  of  nonprofit  and  mem- 
bership organizations  shall  be  p)ermitted 
to  enjoy  the  benefits  of  old-age  and  sur- 
vivors' insurance;  and  that  employees  of 
States,  counties  and  cities,  and  their  sub- 
divisions, shall  be  covered  and  protected 
by  old-age  and  survivors'  insurance. 

My  bill.  H.  R.  5751.  provides,  in  com- 
pliance with  constitutional  limitations, 
that  workers  of  States  and  their  subdivi- 
sions may  be  brought  under  the  benefits 
of  this  old-age  insurance  by  means  of 
voluntary  compacts  entered  into  between 
the  States  and  the  Federal  Government. 
In  the  cases  of  certain  State,  county,  and 
city  groups  which  have  pension  systems 
of  their  own,  such  as  teachers,  police- 
men, and  firemen,  the  question  of  wheth- 
er these  groujw  are  to  be  included  or  ex- 
cluded^under  old-age  and  survivors'  in- 
surance is  left  to  the  decision  of  the  in- 
dividual States.  Thus  groups  of  em- 
ployees with  their  own  pension  system  in 
effect  will  have  the  say  as  to  whether  they 
wish  to  be  included  under  old-age  and 
survivors'  insurance. 

I  have  excluded  agricultural  classes 
from  my  bill.  H.  R.  5751.  only  for  the  rea- 
son that  administration  of  this  insur- 
ance system  for  farm  groups  is  complex, 
and  I  feel  the  details  of  their  inclusion 
tmder  old-age  and  survivors'  insurance 
should  be  worked  out  by  Congressmen 
with  a  background  of  farm  experience, 
which  I  lack.  I  am  hopeful  farm  Con- 
gressmen will  endeavor  to  do  this  in  the 
not  distant  future. 

Extension  of  old-age  and  survivors'  in- 
surance coverage  is  highly  desirable  for 
two  reasons : 

Firstly,  It  will  eliminate  the  injustice 
now  done  to  thousands  who  by  shifting 
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froEi  "covered*  to  "uncovered"  employ- 
mert  lose  all  benefits. 

T  xlay  the  store  or  factory  worker  who 
has  paid  into  the  pension  fund  for  up  to 

9  yc  ars  and  9  months  nnay  lose  all  rights 
to  L  ?neflts  and  also  all  the  money  he  has 
pai<  for  this  Insurance,  whenever  he 
shil  is  from  his  "covered"  emplojrment  to 
the  "uncovered"  status  of  being  a  self- 
emj  loyed  person,  to  engage  in  farming 
or  t )  accept  a  State,  county,  or  city  Job. 

A  so.  it  is  fundamentally  sound  that 
eventually  everyone  should  be  brought 
under  old-age  and  survivors'  insurance. 
Uncer  this  insurance  everyone  will  pay 
In  lis  young  earning  years  for  the 
BM  ithly  insurance  p>enslon  benefits  he 
raei  Ives  in  old  age.  Eventually  this  sys- 
texx.  if  broadened  to  include  everyone. 
will  free  taxpayers  from  the  heavy  bur- 
den of  State-administered  old-age  as- 
sist ince,  which  in  the  last  fiscal  year  cost 
$91  1,000.000.  and  the  cost  of  which  is 
inc:  easing  annually  by  leaps  and  bounds. 

a  y  bill.  H.  R.  5751,  increases  the 
mo  ithly  pensions  payable  under  old-age 
anc  survivors'  insurance  by  about  40 
per  wnt. 

I  .  R.  5751  increases  the  formula  for 
Rgx.  ring  basic  pension  rates  from  the 
present  40  percent  of  the  first  $50  and 

10  1  percent  of  the  next  $200  to  40  percent 
of  the  first  $100  and  10  percent  of  the 
Mdt  $150. 

The  formula  means  that  the  monthly 
pecsions  of  persons  coming  under  oid- 
acc  and  survivors  Insurance  will  be  in- 
ereised  $15  to  $21  a  month  for  single 
persons  and  $22  to  $31.50  a  month  for 
ma  rled  couples. 

Ihe  question  wiU  be  asked:  Can  this 
be  lone  without  endsmgering  the  flnan- 
ciai  soundness  of  old-age  and  survivors' 
Insurance  reserves?    I  believe  it  can  be. 

The  old-age  and  survivors'  Insurance 
res<  rve  fund  on  February  29  of  this  year 
cor  tained  a  balance  of  $9,641,000,000. 
Th  5  balance  during  the  past  year  has 
beei  increasing  at  a  rate  of  more  than 
$10)000.000  a  month,  or  about  a  billion 
anc    a  quarter  dollars  a  year. 

I I  the  last  fiscal  year  the  old-age  and 
surnvors'  insurance  fund  had  receipts 
of  51.623  000.000  and  disbursements  of 
onl  T  $466,400,000.  Had  the  higher  pen- 
sloi  i  rates  I  propose  in  my  bill.  H.  R.  5751, 
been  in  effect  throughout  last  year,  re- 
ceii>ts  of  the  fund.  I  figure,  still  would 
ha\e  been  almost  $900,000,000  greater 
than  its  disbursements. 

It  1939.  when  the  present  rates  of 
persion  payments  were  adopted,  estl- 
ma  ,es  were  made  by  both  the  House 
Wa  rs  and  Means  Committee  and  the  Sen- 
ate Finance  Committee  as  to  the  effect 
of  t  lese  present  rates  on  the  reserve  fund. 

/ 1  that  time,  the  House  Ways  and 
Me  ms  Committee  estimated  that  by  1955 
the  fund,  under  the  present  rates,  would 
ha>  e  a  balance  on  hand  of  $7,752,000,000 
am  the  Senate  Finance  Committee  esti- 
na  ;ed  this  balance  by  1955  would  be  $6,- 
871  000.000.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  Jn  1948, 
tha  t  balance  is  $9,641,000,000  and  will  be. 
at  :  ts  present  rate  of  growth,  about  $15,- 
000  000,000  by  1955  or  about  double  the 
mo;t  optimistic  estimate  made  at  the 
tlnne  the  present  pension  schedule  was 
adc  pted. 


On  the  basis  of  these  figures,  it  would 
seem  that  substantially  higher  monthly 
pensions  can  be  paid  by  old  age  and  sur- 
vivors' insurance  without  injury  to  the 
long-range  soundness  of  old-age  pension 
seserves. 

My  bill.  H.  R.  5751,  increases  the 
amount  a  person  can  earn  as  wages  while 
receivmg  benefits  from  the  present  $15.99 
to  $50. 

The  present  $1499  limit  on  monthly 
earnings  of  beneficiaries  is,  in  my  opinion, 
entirely  inadequate,  and.  therefore,  I  pro- 
pose that  It  be  raised  to  $50.  The  $50 
figure  was  chosen  because  it  will  permit 
persons  over  65  to  work  approximately  1 
day  a  week  without  loss  of  pension  bene- 
fits. This  will  implement  their  pensions, 
which  are  low  even  under  my  proposed 
Increase,  and  at  the  same  time  be  a  great 
help  to  many  businesses  which  experi- 
ence one  busy  or  peak  day  a  week.  The 
printing  and  publishing  industry  is  an 
excellent  example,  as  are  retail  stores  of 
businesses  which  have  Job  openings  for 
1  day  a  week  workers. 

My  bill,  H.  R.  5751,  lowers  the  eligibility 
age  for  women  from  65  to  60  years.  Low- 
ering the  qualif jrlng  age  of  women  from 
65  to  60  while  maintaining  the  present 
age  limit  of  65  for  men.  recognizes  new 
principles  in  social  Insurance,  namely, 
that  wives  normally,  are  approximately 
5  years  younger  than  their  husbands  and 
that  women's  earning  powers  and  op- 
portunities for  employment  are  not  as 
great  in  later  life  as  those  of  men. 

rtoncTs  vnmANs 

My  bill.  H.  R.  5751.  provides  that  those 
who  served  in  the  active  military  and 
naval  service  of  the  United  States  during 
the  period  from  September  15.  1940.  to 
July  25.  1947,  will  be  credited  with  quar- 
ters of  coverage  equal  to  their  period  of 
actual  service,  and  for  the  purpose  of 
determining  benefits  will  be  considered 
to  have  earned  $160  during  each  calendar 
month  or  portion  thereof  of  such  service. 
No  greater  injustice  was  done  members 
of  the  armed  forces  rhan  the  depriving 
them  of  old-age  and  survivors'  insurance 
credits  for  the  years  they  were  in  the 
service  of  their  country.  The  ones  who 
stayed  home  received  these  credits  while 
those  who  went  into  the  armed  service 
lost  them.  This  clause  in  H.  R.  5751  pro- 
poses to  restore  these  credits.  The  serv- 
ice rendered  by  .he  veteran,  while  in  the 
armed  forces,  was  a  service  to  the  whole 
people,  not  Just  that  portion  of  the  popu- 
lation that  happens  to  be  under  social 
security.  Therefore,  my  bill.  H.  R.  5751, 
proposes  that  when  these  veterans  be- 
come eligible  for  benefits  at  the  age  of 
65.  the  Federal  Government  shall  reim- 
burse the  old-age  and  sur\ivors'  fund  the 
proportionate  amount  of  such  benefits 
that  result  from  this  provision  of  the 
bill.  A  preliminary  estimate  of  the  cost 
of  this  to  the  Federal  Government  indi- 
cates that  it  will  be  approximately  $1.- 
500.000.000.  However,  payment  of  this 
sum  will  be  spread  over  a  long  period  of 
years,  probably  40  to  60  years.  I  do  not 
believe  that  the  cost  will  be  more  than 
$40,000,000  In  the  peak  years,  and  cer- 
tainly far  less  during  most  years.  I  have 
asked  the  Social  Security  department  to 


prepare  a  detailed  estimate  of  the  cost  of 
this  proposal. 

I  submit  this  summary  of  H.  R.  5751 
In  the  hope  that  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  will  give  this  bill  serious  study 
and  that  something  will  be  done  this  ses- 
sion of  Congress  to  correct  Injustices  and 
inadequacies  In  the  present  old-age  and 
survivors'  insurance  law. 


Remove  Federal  Taxes  on  Oleomargarint 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON  ROBERT  J.  TWYMAN 

or  XLUMOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT ATIVE8 

Wednesday.  March  10.  1948 

Mr.  TWYMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  wish  to 
include  the  statement  which  I  made  be- 
fore the  House  Committee  on  Agriculture 
on  Tuesday,  March  9.  1948: 

Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  com- 
mittee, afl  the  author  of  H.  R.  5243,  one  of 
the  bills  pending  before  yoxir  committee  to 
remove  all  Federal  taxes  on  oleomargarine,  I 
am  glad  to  appear  t>efore  you  In  support  of 
this  and  other  bills  for  the  same  purpose. 
This  ts  a  punitive  tax  and.  If  there  was  ever 
any  Justification  for  it.  It  no  longer  exlsu. 
You  have  had  ample  testimony  going  Into 
various  phaaaa  of  the  matter  and  I  shall  be 
brief  In  my  remarks.  I  want  you  to  know 
that  nilnots  ranks  first  among  the  48  States 
in  the  production  of  margarine.  In  1895 
there  were  17  factories  making  margarine  In 
the  United  SUtea,  5  of  which  were  In  Illi- 
nois: as  of  May  1,  1947,  9  of  the  Nation's  45 
margarine  factories  were  In  Illinois.  The 
use  of  margarine  was  greatly  Increased 
during  and  following  World  War  II  because 
it  required  few  ration  points  and  was  low 
in  price.  Total  United  States  production 
in  1946  was  more  than  550,000,000  pounds; 
nilnots  produced  over  175.000.000.  or  32 
percent  oi  that  amount.  The  year  19A'7 
may  be  a  record  one  for  margarine;  by  the 
end  of  last  June  approximately  331,000.000 
pounds — of  which  322.000.000  were  for  do- 
mestic consumption — had  been  produced,  an 
amount  greater  than  the  319,000.000  pounds 
produced  in  all  of  1940.  and  20  6  percent 
above  the  261.000.000  pounds  produced  (or 
domestic  consumption  during  the  first  half 
of  194«.     , 

In  accordance  with  Federal  regulation  all 
margarine,  which  has  for  a  long  time  fuU 
filled  the  requirements  of  the  United  States 
Pure  Food  and  Drug  Administration.  Ls  now 
fortified  with  a  minimum  of  9.000  United 
States  pharmaceutical  units  of  vitamin  A. 
Many  brands  contain  15.000  units;  the 
amount  is  always  printed  on  the  package 
and  la  subject  to  Federal  assay  at  all  times. 
Margarine  is  endorsed  both  by  the  National 
Research  Council's  food  and  nutrition 
board  and  by  the  American  Medical  Associa- 
tion as  a  good  product  from  a  nutritional 
standpoint,  and  today  it  supplies  from  25  to 
33  percent  of  the  table  spread  consumed  in 
this  country. 

Margarine  provides  a  market  for  two  im- 
portant Illinois  farm  products;  one-sixth  of 
each  pound  is  pasteurized  and  cultured  skim 
milk,  used  for  Improving  flavor,  and  four- 
fifths  Ls  fat,  about  99  percent  of  which  is 
vegetable  oil.  The  prefix  "oleo."  which  ap- 
plied to  the  animal  fats  originally  used,  is 
therefore  misleading  when  used  in  reference 
to  the  modern  product.  A  vegetable  oil  of 
great  Importance  In  margarine  manufacture 


from  another  product  In  which  Illinois 
leads  the  Nation,  soybeans.  In  194«  mar- 
garine consumed  201,000,000  pounds  or  the 
equivalent  of  23.928.571  bushels,  which  was 
about  36  percent  of  Illinois  soybean  produc- 
tion. In  that  year  43  percent  of  all  fats 
and  oils  In  margarine  was  soybean  oil. 

Thtis  the  margarine  Industry  provides  em- 
ployment for  Illinois  workers  and  a  market 
for  Illinois  farm  products,  and  gives  the 
State  first  place  in  another  field,  the  produc- 
tion of  a  low-cost,  nutritious  fat  which  helps 
to  maintain  national  energy  and  well-being. 
America's  actual  need  for  the  visible  fats, 
InetDded  among  the  "basic  seven"  foods 
lended  for  dally  use  by  the  Oovem- 
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ment.  Is  large  enough  to  support  a  lar  greater 
production  of  both  margarine  and  butter 
than  we  have  ever  known  In  the  past. 

The  foregoing  Information  Is  all  factual. 
It  is  taken  from  the  October  1947  Issue  of 
the  Illinois  Business  Review,  which  Is  pub- 
lished by  the  Bureau  of  Economic  and  Busi- 
ness Research  College  at  Commerce  of  the 
University  of  Illinois. 

I  can  see  no  reason  why  the  people  of 
Jlllnois  should  be  compelled  to  pay  a  tax 
to  the  Federal  Government  on  food  produced 
In  their  State,  when  that  tax  Is  purely  a 
punitive  tax.  The  State  of  Illinois  does  not 
penalise  the  user  of  oleomargarine.  If  other 
States  want  to  deprive  their  citizens  of  the 
use  of  this  wholesome  product  that  Is  their 
business,  and  yet  States  like  Wisconsin  are 
not  able  to  completely  enforce  the  punitive 
tax  of  15  percent,  because  I  know  from  per- 
sonal experience  that  people  from  Wisconsin 
go  over  the  Illinois  line  and  buy  oleomar- 
garine and  take  It  back  for  consumption  In 
Wisconsin.  I  am  Infocmed  that  some  of  the 
producers  of  butter  sell  their  butter  and 
then  buy  oleomargarine  for  their  own  per- 
sonal consumption  because  of  the  difference 
in  price. 

Someone  has  referred  to  the  leadership 
that  Is  supposed  to  represent  the  dairy  In- 
dustry. I  believe  that  leadership  would  do 
well  to  Increase  the  use  of  dairy  products 
throiigh  research,  advertising,  and  salesman- 
ship. If  they  were  to  do  that.  It  would  not 
be  nececsary  for  them  to  seek  punitive  taxa- 
tion to  prevent  another  product  from  being 
sold  as  cheaply  as  possible  in  order  to  bene- 
fit a  large  number  of  people.  One  of  the 
roemt)ers  of  the  committee  yesterday  re- 
ferred to  the  fact  that  the  removal  of  this 
t.-ut  would  mean  only  $10  a  year  per  family. 
I  am  here  to  say  that  110  a  year  mearis  quite 
a  bit  to  a  numt>er  of  families  in  the  United 
States.  I  have  people  In  my  congressional 
district  to  whom  $10  means  a  lot. 

This  is  not  a  matter  that  should  be  decided 
on  a  sectional  basis  or  on  a  prejudiced  basis. 
This  Is  a  matter  which  should  be  decided 
upon  lU  merits.  There  Is  a  rapid  Increase  in 
the  production  of  soybeans  and  other  vege- 
table oil  producing  plants  which  provide  a 
very  substantial  rettim  to  farmers.  It  can- 
not be  said  that  the  removal  of  the  Federal 
tax  on  oleomargarine  will  l>e  injurious  to 
farmers.  I  do  not  believe  that  it  will  even 
Injure  dairy  farmers.  It  may  not  even  affect 
the  amount  of  butter  used.  But  even  so, 
there  are  other  outlets  for  milk.  I  do  not 
believe  at  the  present  time  that  the  States 
of  Wisconsin  and  Minnesota  can  keep  up  with 
the  cheese  production.  Cheeses  which  for- 
merly came  from  abroad  are  now  being  made 
in  great  quantities  In  Wisconsin  and  Min- 
nesota, and  if  I  may  say  so  at  this  time,  I 
believe  that  both  of  those  States  produce 
cheeses  equal  or  superior  to  those  which  we 
formerly  obtained  from  abrocul.  It  Is  high 
time  that  the  dairy  industry  of  those  States 
take  care  of  the  new  markets  which  they  have 
developed  for  milk  and  milk  products. 

Gentlemen,  I  hope  that  this  committee 
win  report  out  favorably  one  of  the  bills 
which  will  eliminate  Federal  Interference  and 
punitive  taxation  of  the  oleomargarine  In- 
dustry. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HENRY  D.  LARCADE,  JR. 

or   LOtJISIANA 

IN  TOE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  March  2,  1948 

Mr.  LArlCADE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
OBD,  I  wish  to  submit  a  letter  dated 
March  8,  1948,  signed  by  Omar  B. 
Ketchum.  director,  national  legislative 
service,  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the 
United  States,  addressed  to  the  members 
of  the  Eightieth  Congress,  reaffirming 
the  position  of  the  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars  with  respect  to  H.  R.  4278.  the  uni- 
versal military  training  bill,  for  the 
United  States. 

The  letter  is  as  follows: 

Vbterans  of  Foreicn  Waks 

OP  THE  UwrrED  States, 
Washington.  D.  C.  March  8,  1948. 
To  All  Members  of  the  Eightieth  Congress: 

fhis  Is  to  advise  that  the  position  of  the 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the  United  States 
with  resjject  to  universal  military  training 
remains  unchanged.  Over  a  long  period  of 
years  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  has 
championed  and  demanded  the  adoption  of 
a  system  of  universal  military  training  for 
the  United  States. 

The  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  In  Its  1947 
national  encampment,  held  last  September 
in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  reaffirmed  Its  traditional 
stand  In  favor  of  universal  military  training 
and  unanimously  endorsed  a  bill  identified 
as  H.  R.  4278,  now  pending  on  the  Union 
Calendar  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
It  Is  urgently  requested  In  view  of  the  pres- 
ent world  situation  that  Immediate  action 
be  taken  by  the  Congress  to  expedite  the 
prompt  passage  of  H.  R.  4278. 
Respectfully  yours, 

Omab  B.  Ketcitcm. 
Director.  National  Legislative  Service, 


The  Late  Clarence  Hancock 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  W.  KINGSLAND  MACY 

OF  NEW  TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVIS 
Wednesday,  March  10,  1948 

Mr.  MACY.  Mr.  Speaker,  while  not  a 
colleague  in  the  Congress,  it  has  been  my 
privilege  to  know  Clarence  Hancock  for 
perhaps  20  years.  Prom  his  friends  In 
Syracuse,  many  of  whom  I  know  inti- 
mately, from  his  friends  all  over  New 
York  State  and  over  the  country  gen- 
erally, never  have  I  heard  any  but  held 
him  in  high  regard  and  warm  affection. 
If  he  had  any  enemies,  I  have  never 
heard  any  ever^ay  anything  ill  of  him. 

Most  of  my  colleagues  from  New  York 
served  with  the  Congressman  from  the 
Thirty-Sixth  District  In  the  House  a 
number  of  terms  and.  therefore,  what 
they  have  to  say  will  count  ever  so  much 
more  than  I,  as  a  neophjrte,  who  never 
had  the  good  fortime  to  be  here  with 
him.  I  deem  It  an  honor,  as  a  friend, 
an  admirer,  and  a  coparty  worker,  to 
add  a  word  to  what  I  know  will  so  much 
more  eloquently  be  said  by  others. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
ir  OF 

HON.  FRANK  W.  BOYKIN 

OF   ALABAMA 

IN  THE  IjOUSE  of  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  11.  1948 

Mr.  BOYKIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
Thursday,  March  4,  was  the  thirty-fifth 
anniversary  of  the  establishment  of  the 
United  States  Department  of  Labor. 

Then,  for  the  first  time  in  our  Nation's 
history,  a  great  man  and  a  great  Presi- 
dent caused  the  establishment  of  a  port- 
folio for  labor  within  his  Cabinet. 

President  Woodrow  Wilson  was  the 
first  of  a  long  line  of  Presidents  to  give 
full,  complete,  and  perfect  expression  to 
and  in  recognition  of  the  dignity  of  labor. 

The  first  Secretary  to  hold  that  high 
ofiBce  was  hlmsel.  a  trade-union  man 
and  a  Member  of  this  House  before  he 
was  appointed  to  that  high  office. 

The  ability  with  which  the  Honorable 
William  B.  Wilson  organized  that  De- 
partment of  Government  and  the  man- 
ner In  which  he  discharged  the  duties 
of  that  high  oflSce  will  forever  be  a 
shining  light  in  the  history  of  the  labor 
movement  in  our  country. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  now  have  another 
great  Secretary  of  Labor. 

He,  too,  was  a  Member  of  this  Con- 
gress before  his  elevation  to  high  Cabi- 
net position.  He  was  serving  the  State 
of  Washington  in  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  when  he  became  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  July  1,  1945. 

In  celebration  of  the  thirty-fifth  anni- 
versary of  the  founding  of  his  Depart- 
ment. Secretary  Schwellenbach  made  an 
address. 

It  was  a  great  address.  It  was  one 
that  has  met  the  approval  and  acclaim 
of  every  Member  of  this  House. 

The  speech  was  unique  in  one  particu- 
lar. There  was  nothing  of  the  bureau- 
crat In  what  Lewis  Schwellenbach  had 
to  say — no  grasp  for  more  and  more  gov- 
ernmental powers  and  control  over  or- 
ganized labor,  State  employment,  nor 
other  services. 

TTiere  was  no  suggestions  made  for 
abrogating  the  rights  of  States — nor  for 
greater  and  more  centralization  of  power 
in  the  Federal  Government  In  any  man- 
ner. 

It  was  and  Is  a  clear,  concise  outline 
of  the  true  ptirpbses,  objectives,  and 
functions  of  a  great  governmental  de- 
partment, expressed  In  simple  language 
by  a  great  administrator  and  statesman. 

There  is  not  a  Member  of  this  House — 
on  either  side  of  the  aisle — that  can  find 
fault  with  the  aims  of  the  United  States 
Department  of  Labor  In  dealings  with 
any  organized  labor  movements  as  out- 
lined by  Lewis  Schwellenbach  in  the  next 
to  the  closing  paragraph  of  that  memo- 
rable address. 

Nor  Is  there  any  who  will  disagree 
with  his  closing  paragraph  in  which  ht 
said: 

We  know  that  we  of  the  people  and  that 
we  of  the  Department  of  Labor  must  go 
forward  steadily. 

We  are  on  the  nj,ht  road.   Let  us  go  ahead. 
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.  speaker,  in  order  that  all  who 
the  CcNGRCssiON.u.  Record  can  ab- 
the  beauty  of  the  American  way  of 
expressed  in  that  labor  speech  on 
great  labor  anniversary.  I  am  offer- 
for  inclusion  in  the  Ricord  today 
Eis  part  of  my  remarks: 

■T    HON.    tXWa   B.   SCHWCXSNBACH. 
SCCRETAXT  or   LABOR 

of  the  Department  of  Labor  are  meet- 

1  lere  tonight  with  some  of  our  friends 

labor  and  management  on  account  of  a 

—the   thlrty-«#«h    birthday   of   the 

ment      I  do  not  propose,  however,  to 

occasion  as  an  excuse  for  the  reclta- 

ot  history.     History  can  be  glorious  or 

IT  Important,  according  to  whose  history 

ire  talking  about 

history  of  the  Department  of  Labor 
considerable  significance,  not  In  the 
that  the  Department  has  survived  this 
as  an  Institution,  but  because  It  has 
to  Its  original  purpose  to  protect  waf*- 
as  stated  In  the  act  of  Congress  of 
creating  It.  and  bscau—  It  has  had  a  lot 

effect  on  a  lot  of  people. 
the  executive  branch  of  the  Federal 
nment  I  and  my  Department  represent 
000  people.  This  Includes  all  the  wage 
of  the  country,  the  45,000.000  who 
belong  to  labor  unions  as  well  as  the 
.000  who  do  so. 

than  that,  the  Department  works 
benefit  of  all  Interests  and  areas  of 
ountry.  the  same  as  any  other  part  of 
vemment.    There  Is  considerable  mis- 
about  this  point,  and  I  would 
:o  repeat  and  underline  the  best  state- 
on  this  subject  that  I  have  heard.     It 
I  oade  by  the  Qrst  Secretary  of  Lab^.  Wll- 
B.   Wilson,   of   Pennsylvania,   a   trade- 
ofDcer  and  a  Congressman  before  he 
Into  Woodrow  WUson's  Cabinet.    In  his 
innual  report.  Secretary  Wilson  said  of 
I  department : 
was  created  In  the  Interest  of  the  wel- 
of  all  the  wage  earners  of  the  United 
,  whether  organised  or  unorganized.    In 
!Xecutlon  of  that  purpose  the  element 
mess  to  every  Interest  Is  of  equal  Im- 
and  the  Department   has   In  fact 
fairness  between  wage  earner  and  wag* 
between  wage  earner  and  employer, 
employer  and  employer,  and  between 
and  the  public  as  a  whole  the  supreme 

and  purpose  of  Its  activities.  ' 

me  there  is  no  paradox  In  being  In  a 

which  Is  wholly  Impartial,  which 

must  be   Impartial   If  Its  functions 

be  properly  carried  out.  and  In  having 

^ame  department  charged  with  speaking 

Interests  of  a  spedflc  group  of  people. 

Illustrate  this  best  by  talking  about 

of  our  major  functions.    The  Depart' 

of  I.^bor  Is  one  of  the  chief  fact-finding 

^act -reporting  agencies  of  the  Oovern- 

It   Is  engaged   In   administration   of 

of  the  important  Federal  labor  laws.     It 

an   agency  of  consultation  open   to 

of  any  business  or  any  occupation. 

such  as  th«Mr  must  be  fulfilled  at  all 

in  the  right  at-  the  broadest  national 

— free  from  any  possible  bias. 

the   1913  law   created   the  Depart- 

another   major   function   was  added. 

department  was  created  to  "foster,  pro- 

and  develop  the  welfare  of  the  wage 

of  th«  United  States,  to  Improve  their 

conditions,   and   to   advance   their 

for    profitable    employment." 

this  mandate.  It  Is  the  duty  of  the 

ment  to  exercise  constant  vigilance  to 

t^at  labor  advances  along  with  the  rest 

country,  toward  peace  and  prosperity. 

he  Department's  duty  to  formulate  and 

lefialatlon.  and  to  analyse  and  eon- 

the  national  trends  and  ili  Teliipineiilii 

philosophy  of  the  Department  Is  that 

I  atlonal  well-being  as  well  as  the  well- 

ot  wage  earners  must  always  be  taken 
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Into  account.  The  points  of  view  of  labor, 
of  management,  and  of  the  public  all  are 
utilized  In  planning  and  carrying  out  the 
labor  programs  of  the  Nation.  We  realize 
the  simple  fact  that  perhaps  some  of  our 
critics  do  not.  that  labor  conditions  and 
labor  relations  affect  everybody  in  the 
country. 

The  Department  of  Labor  realizes  that 
it  is  operating  in  a  dynamic  and  growing 
Nation.  The  Department  cannot  be  static 
if  it  Is  to  meet  the  duties  and  obligations 
set  up  in  its  charter. 

The  Department  has  not  been  static.  Its 
responsibilities  and  duties  have  grown  tre- 
mendously in  its  35  years.  Whereas  In  1913. 
we  were  concerned  largely  with  programs 
designed  to  relieve  distressed  conditions 
among  wase  earners,  our  activities  go  much 
further  today  in  dealing  with  labor  as  an 
economic  force  which  vitally  affects  otir  na- 
tionsl  well-being. 

During  this  period.  Congress  has  enacted 
legislation  and  establlstied  agencies  to  han- 
dle many  new  responsibilities  which  wers 
unheard  of  In  1913.  The  Federal  Govern- 
ment  has  created  a  Federal-State  system  of 
public-employment  ofBces  on  a  Nation-wide 
basis:  U  has  pruvided  for  State  unemploy* 
ment  compensation;  It  has  MtAbUalied  ma- 
chinery for  dealing  with  proMema  growing 
out  of  labor  relations,  and  It  has  developed 
standards  Involving  wages  and  hours  of  work. 

The  Employment  Act  of  1944  clesrly  rec- 
ss  a  matter  of  national  policy  and 
health,  that  It  is  the  continuing 
p>ollcy  and  respoiulbility  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  use  all  practicable  means 
•  •  •  to  foster  and  promote  free,  com- 
petitive enterprise  and  •  •  •  conditions 
under  which  there  will  be  afforded  useful 
employment  opportunities.  Including  self- 
employment  for  those  able,  willing,  and 
seeking  to  work,  and  to  promote  maximum 
employment,  production,  and  purchasing 
power. 

The  labor  functions  developed  in  the  De- 
partment of  Labor,  and  in  other  agencies 
as  well.  Involve  management,  labor,  and  pub- 
lic Interests.  In  carrying  out  its  responsi- 
bilities, the  Department  employs  experts  In 
all  of  the  fields  with  which  It  deals.  These 
experts  are  drawn  from  all  walks  of  life 
and  Include  Individuals  who  have  had  ex- 
perience In  the  labor  field.  We  do  this  Just 
as  the  Jtistice  Department  employs  numer- 
otis  eminent  lawyers  and  the  Department 
of  Commerce  competent  business  executives. 
This  does  not  mean  that  we  act  as  special 
pleaders.  The  Department,  like  the  Depart- 
ments of  Justice  and  Commerce,  is  an  Instru- 
ment of  Oovenxment  created  and  governed 
by  the  laws  of  the  land  and  It  is  operated 
In  the  public  Interest. 

Incidentally.  I  was  requested  by  a  congres- 
sional committee  recently  to  report  how  many 
of  the  policy  officials  of  the  Department  came 
from  the  ranks  of  organized  Isbor.  I  was  a 
bit  disappointed  when  I  had  to  report  that 
of  21  officials  concerned  with  policy  only  3 
had  had  active  working  experience  within 
the  trade- union  movement.  I  wlah  we  had 
more. 

I  have  chosen  to  make  my  part  In  this 
commemoration  one  of  looking  into  our  pres- 
ent and  future  usefulness  rather  than  toward 
the  achievements  of  the  past.  We  have  a 
major  problem  in  maintaining  and  buUdlng 
oxir  small  Department.  wHlch  now  employs 
only  about  4.000  persons,  to  the  point  where 
It  can  service  the  expanding  needs  and  prob- 
lems of  the  country. 

Experience  of  the  past  demonstrates  con- 
clusively to  me  that  modem  labor  laws,  such 
as  the  Walsh-Healey  Act.  the  Fair  Labor 
Btandarda  Act.  and  the  Davis-Bacon  Act 
iMfiMd  no  honest  and  productive  citizen 
and  In  fact  benefited  all  groups — employers, 
workers,  and  consumers.  Modem  labor  leg- 
islation Is  a  hallmark  of  civilization,  and  the 
loss  of  it  or  the  lack  of  it  could  only  mean 


lower  living  standards  and  a  step  back  toward 
the  industrial  Jungles  of  100  years  ago. 

We  miut  bring  up  to  date  and  perfect  our 
la^s — Federal.  State,  and  local — to  Improve 
our  living  standards  and  our  working  stand- 
ards to  help  our  way  of  life  through  better 
production  and  better  utilization  of  energy. 

We  have  another  big  goal  ahead  in  the  im« 
provement  of  our  fact-finding  and  informa- 
tional facilities,  in  the  Department  of  Labor 
and  out.  which  aid  our  organized  and  un- 
organized workers  and  employers  in  their 
Jobs  In  the  Industry  of  the  Nation;  in  help- 
ing men  to  connect  with  Jobs,  and  to  cush- 
ion the  economic  shock  that  comes  to  every- 
one when  one  Job  ends  and  another  must  be 
sought. 

In  the  Department's  35  years  of  life,  this 
country  has  made  giant  strides  industrially, 
and  perhaps  it  Is  necessary,  if  we  are  to  gage 
the  possibilities  of  the  future,  that  we  note 
some  of  the  long-range  progress  with  which 
we.  In  this  lifetime,  hare  been  associated. 
For  Instance,  the  productivity  rate  of  the 
country  has  Increased  by  an  average  of  3  per- 
cent a  year,  measured  in  output  per  man- 
hour  of  labor.  Thst  means  we  have  more 
than  doubled  our  productivity  In  the  last  3S 
years.  In  the  same  period,  earnings  of  fac- 
tory workers,  meastared  In  purchasing  power, 
have  likewise  increased  by  slightly  more  than 
100  percent.  In  actual  dollars,  the  Increase 
in  earnings  has  been  much  more — from  an 
average  of  til  In  1913  to  more  than  ISO  in 
1949.  but  more  than  half  of  this  35  ye-ir 
gain  has  been  lost  through  price  l.ncreases 
which  iuive  consistently  out-run  vage  gains. 

Even  so.  this  is  a  good  record  but  there 
are  other  parts  of  the  picture,  other  group* 
of  workers  who  have  not  fared  nearly  as  wsU. 
It  U  In  these  areas  that  all  of  our  indus- 
trial elemenu  must  cooperate  If  we  are  to 
maintain  and  Improve  a  balanced  standard  of 
living  In  this  country. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  net  gains  in 
real  earnings  of  workers.  1B48  as  compared 
with  1913.  Include  a  much  shorter  workweek. 
In  1913  hours  averaged  around  50  per  week. 
Currently  the  actual  workweek  is  around  40 
hours.  This  is  important  to  sll  of  us  for  the 
studies  in  productivity  show  that  in  most 
occupations  the  shorter  workweek  is  more  ef- 
ficient and  economical.  In  addition,  it  makes 
for  a  better  life  for  the  workers  and  their 
families.  At  the  present  time,  full  employ- 
ment has  also  helped  by  reducing  the  amount 
of  part-time  work,  maintaining  large-volume 
production,  lowering  overhead  costs  of  em- 
ployers by  full  utilization  of  plants,  and  gen- 
erally strengthening  the  economic  basis  of 
high  wage  levels. 

In  these  36  years,  also,  real  progress  has 
been  made  in  the  development  of  a  national 
labor  policy  and  in  the  undersUndlng  of  all 
the  people  of  the  country  of  the  need  for  a 
system  of  free  collective  bargaining  to  instn-e 
a  national  balance  and  a  proper  distribution 
of  the  fruits  of  the  labor  and  management 
genius  of  this  country. 

The  Nation-wide  recognition  of  collec- 
tive bargaining.  In  law  and  public  opinion, 
has  mostly  occurred  in  my  lifetime  and 
yours.  It  has  developed  out  of  the  conditions 
of  industry  and  the  changes  in  the  structure 
of  our  Nations  economy.  I  think  the  De- 
partment properly  can  claim  some  credit  for 
assisting  in  this  evolutionary  development 
which  will  continue  far  beyond  the  horizons 
we  now  see. 

In  these  35  years  we  have  successfully 
waged  two  great  wars,  and  American  labor, 
with  guidance  and  help  from  the  Depart- 
ment, has  produced  the  weapons  and  muni- 
tions which  enabled  our  armed  forces  to  pre- 
vail over  powerful  enemies.  And  since  the 
shooting  stopped  In  August  of  1945,  the  De- 
partment has  Uken  vigorous  steps  to  help 
preserve  International  peace  and  understand- 
ing. We  have  begun  a  definite  effort  aimed 
to  provide  American  labor  a  voice  In  inter- 
national cooperation,  and  participation  in 
the  United  Nations  and  its  related  organl- 
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cations.  Through  the  Department's  Office 
of  International  Affairs,  cooperating  with 
the  Department  of  State,  and  a  special  ad- 
visory committee  of  trade-union  leaders,  the 
Department  is  bringing  labor  closer  to  our 
foreign  policy.  This  channel  of  communica- 
tion and  information  works  both  ways  and 
is  another  instance  cf  our  constant  effort  to 
serve  the  general  welfare. 

Our  economy  and  our  development  in  the 
future  will  be  as  dynamic  as  it  has  been  in 
the  past.  There  is  simple  reason  for  this. 
We  cannot  develop,  we  cannot  even  live  ade- 
quately, if  our  economy  and  our  Govern- 
ment and  our  standards  of  living  lapse  into 
a  static  phase  of  any  considerable  duration. 

Many  of  our  goals  for  the  future  are  well 
defined.  The  changes  I  have  been  describing 
do  not  Insure  everyone  the  opportunity  to 
earn  a  good  life.  We  have  made  great  prog- 
ress In  Industrial  safety,  with  the  coopera- 
tion of  the  States  and  many  groups  outside 
the  Federal  Government.  But  we  know  we 
have  only  scratched  the  surface  as  long  as 
iJOOOjOOO  persons  arc  injured  every  year  In 
Industrial  accidents.  We  bsvs  made  great 
progrees  through  the  Fair  Labor  Standards 
Act  In  eliminating  sweatshop  wages,  but  we 
know  that  economic  events  have  outrun  that 
law's  standards.  The  Federal  wage  floor  of 
40  cents  sn  hour  must  be  raised  to  76  cents. 
We  know  that  there  is  a  great  field  In  the  de- 
velopment and  use  of  better  technique  of 
human  and  indtistrlal  relations,  and  a  pro- 
gram to  develop  and  spread  knowledge  of 
such  techniques  is  before  Congress.  Gov- 
ernment facilities  In  the  field  of  labor-man- 
•ftmsnt  relationships  can  and  should  be  Im- 
proved greatly,  and  at  the  same  time  we  must 
develop  support  for  more  free  collective  bar- 
gaining Security  against  the  hazards  of  old 
age,  sickness,  and  unemployment  must  l>e 
extended  and  strengthened.  We  need  more 
knowledge  of  the  nature  and  the  operations 
of  the  economy  of  our  country,  knowledge 
that  can  be  gained  by  research,  which  is  es- 
sential both  to  the  Improvement  of  business 
operation  and  the  welfare  of  wage  earners. 

We  know  that  we  of  the  people  and  we  of 
the  Department  of  Labor  must  go  forward 
steadily.  We  are  on  the  right  road.  Let  us 
go  ahead. 


The  Crisis  in  Ciechoslovakia 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CARL  A.  HATCH 

or  Nrw  MEXICO 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  March  11  (legislative  day  of 
Monday,  February  2),  1948 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  yester- 
day evening  with  a  small  group  of  people 
I  attended  a  meeting  where  a  very  inter- 
esting disca««ion  took  place.  Present  at 
that  meeting  was  the  former  Ambassador 
from  Czechoslovakia.  Mr.  JuraJ  Slavik. 
who  made  a  most  Interesting  statement 
concerning  conditions  in  his  unfortunate 
country.  I  asked  his  permission  to  In- 
sert his  written  statement  in  the  Con- 
gressional Rkcord,  and  I  now  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  address  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
w»s  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Before  telling  you,  ladles  and  gentlemen, 
what  has  happened  in  Czechoslovakia,  allow 
me  to  pay  a  tribute  to  a  great  Osechoslovak 
patriot  who  sacrificed  his  life  for  his  cotm- 


try  and  democracy,  Jan  Masaryk.  When  I 
made  my  statement  to  the  press  last  Wednes- 
day, I  told  the  American  public  and  the 
world  that  President  Benes  acted  under  ter- 
rific pressure  and  duress.  I  did  not  mention 
Jan  Masaryk,  but  I  could  not  believe  that 
he,  whose  popularity  was — for  his  human  be- 
havior and  approach  to  people — nearly  as 
great  as  his  father's  and  whose  heroic  stand 
in  the  Munich  crisis  and  during  the  war  was 
a  source  of  inspiration  and  strength  to  the 
entire  nation,  could  serve  a  totalitaitan  re- 
gime and  be  In  agreement  with  terror,  vio- 
lence, and  dictatorship  of  a  minority.  I 
must  say  that  I  could  not  explain  his  be- 
havior, and  his  American  friends  were  be- 
wUdered  by  some  of  his  statements — but  I 
was  sure  Jan  Masaryk  could  not  freely  serve 
a  totalitarian,  dictatorial  regime.  I  was  sure 
that  he  was  planning  something  to  help  his 
nation  and  democracy.  I  was  confident  that 
he  had  a  great  aim.  I  thought  perhaps  that 
President  Benes  asked  him  to  stay  on  for 
a  while  because  he  wanted  to  have  inside 
information,  so  as  to  know  what  was  hap- 
pening In  the  so-called  government.  Those 
who  know  Jan  Masaryk  know  that  he  was  a 
witty  man  and  that  he  spoke  sometimes  In 
a  satirical  way.  But  now  he  has  spoken 
freely  and  very  plainly.  He  proved  to  be  a 
great  Csechoslovak  patriot  and  a  true  son  of 
a  great  father.  He  hss  helped  his  nation 
to  realize  what  really  has  happened  in 
Czechoslovakia  and  to  prove  to  all  Czecho- 
slovaks that  men  cannot  live  as  slaves.  His 
death  is  a  reminder  to  all  free  men  and 
women  a  reminder  which  shall  prove  to  be  as 
significant  as  was  Munich  before  the  last  cru- 
cifixion of  my  nation.  A  reminder  that 
the  life  and  freedom  of  all  nations  mtist  be 
preserved.  Masaryk  made  his  sacrifice  2  days 
after  tne  ninety-eighth  anniversary  of  his 
great  father's  birthday.  He  certainly  con- 
sulted his  great  father  spiritually  as  to  what 
was  his  duty  to  democracy  and  freedom.  As 
he  had  told  a  forelfrn  diplomat  that  he  con- 
sidered himself  a  prisoner  and  that  he  was 
not  responsilale  for  what  he  was  doing  or 
saying.  Csechoalovak  patriots  throughout 
the  world  are  standing  before  a  great  and 
fateful  decision.  They  will  consult  the  mem- 
ory of  Thomas  Masaryk  and  his  son  Jan 
Masaryk,  and  I  have  no  doubts  they  will 
be  able  to  find  the  only  possible  answer. 

And  now  let  me  tell  you  something  about 
Czechoslovakia. 

It  is  rather  a  widely  known  fact  that 
Czechoslovakia  has  had  a  very  old  and  well- 
founded  democratic  tradition.  Even  before 
we — after  centtirles  of  oppression  and  foreign 
domination — became  a  free  country,  we  were 
a  genuinely  democratic  Nation.  The  Hussite 
revolution  in  the  fifteenth  century  was  not 
only  a  religious  movement,  it  was  also  a 
democratic  and  social  revolution.  T.  G. 
Masaryk  gave  the  newborn  Czechoslovak 
state  after  the  First  World  War  a  strong 
democratlo_.basls.  the  constitution  was  pat- 
terned after  that  of  the  United  States,  the 
"four  freedoms"  were  genuinely  observed, 
and  the  minorities — not  only  racial,  but 
social  and  political — enjoyed  all  the  rights 
possible — Czechoslovakia  was  ctilturally  and 
socially  far  advanced,  the  population  intelli- 
gent and  well  educated  In  politics,  self-con- 
scious, greatly  devoted  to  Independence  and 
freedom.  All  these  are  rather  well-known 
facts  and  I  do  not  want  to  reiterate  them. 

The  Czechs  and  Slovaks,  In  the  Second 
World  War,  went  tjirough  a  terrible  and 
devastating  ordeal.  Although  they  resisted 
courageousy  the  Nazi  oppression  and  espe- 
cially the  Nazi  Ideology,  the  moral  and 
spiritual  destruction  affected  the  nation  and 
brought  profound  changes  In  the  minds  of 
my  cotintrymen.  They  remembered  Munich 
well  and  the  sacrifice  of  democratic  Czecho- 
slovakia. In  prisons  and  concentration 
camps.  In  the  underground.  In  the  liberation 
movement  abroad — there  was  a  spirit  of  co- 
operation and  unity  of  all  national  forces. 
We  had  before  the  war  a  strong  Communist 


movement  in  Csechoslovakia.  The  Slavic 
sympathies  of  tiie  Czechs  and  Slovalu,  who 
have  a  strong  Slavonic  tradition,  idealistic 
and  messianlstlc.  the  fact  that  the  Com- 
munists were  very  active  in  the  resistance 
movement  against  nazlism.  and  the  partisans 
opposing  the  German  Invader  were  mostly 
under  Russian  command,  that  Czechoslo- 
valtla  was  virtually  liberated  by  the  Red 
Army — even  Increased  the  force  of  com- 
munism in  my  country. 

It  is  a  well-known  phenomenon,  that  in 
all  countries  affected  by  a  war — even  if  they 
are  victorious,  the  political  tendency  goes  to 
the  left.  So  it  was  In  Czechoelovakla  as  well 
as  In  other  European  countries.  The  Com- 
munists emerged  from  the  first — really  free 
elections — as  the  strongest  party — with  38 
percent  of  the  votes.  But  the  remaining  61 
percent  voted  for  democratic  parties — even 
when — especially  in  the  social  democratic 
party— there  a-ere  Commtmist  sympathisers 
or  men  who  were  for  a  close  coll  atxTrs tlon 
with  the  Communists. 

The  Communists  pretended  that  they  are  a 
genuinely  democratic  movement.  Tbey 
were— together  with  the  other  parties — ttl  the 
national  front,  we  bad  no  opposition  in  the 
government  and  parliament  and  b*liav*d 
rather  as  if  thry  would  democratically  agree 
on  all  their  problenu  in  parliamentary  man- 
ner. 

All  the  visitors  who  came  to  this  country 
In  the  last  few  months  agreed  that  ttu>  Com- 
munists would  lose  In  the  forthcoming  elec- 
tions. Even  those,  very  close  to  the  Com- 
munists, were  definite  on  this  question.  No- 
body suspected  that  the  elections  cculd  not 
be  freely  held.  Many  of  the  visitors— 
especially  members  of  non-Communist  par- 
ties even  expressed  their  concern  that  the 
Communists  could,  in  such  situation  try  to 
make  a  bid  for  power  (tour  de  force)  to  main- 
tain their  positions  in  the  government  and 
their  infiuence  in  the  national  front. 

But  not  one  of  the  visitors  considered  as 
possible  a  putsch  or  a  revolutionary  move  be- 
fore the  elections.  Tbey  told  me  that  it  is 
impossible  In  a  country  where  the  national 
forces  are  so  disciplined  and  organized. 
President  Benes  told  the  Catholic  bishops  3 
months  ago  when  they  visited  him  in  Prague, 
that  the  situation  In  Czechoslovakia  is  quite 
different  from  that  of  our  nelghtxjrs.  He 
alluded  to  Poland,  Yugoslavia,  Hungary,  etc. 
In  those  countries  there  were  dictatorships 
before  the  war.  or  during  the  war,  and  a 
totalitarian  regime  of  the  right — as  Benes 
said — can  easily  turn  to  a  dictatorship  of  the 
left — les  extremes  se  touchent.  But  it  Is  very 
unlikely  that  a  traditionally  democratic  na- 
tion could  turn  totalitarian  without  defend- 
ing successfuly  Its  democratic  beiefs. 

But  as  it  is  very  often  in  such  situations — 
the  democrats,  followers  and  disciples  of 
Thomas  Masaryk  and  Eduard  Benes — thought 
In  democratic  terms,  believed  in  the  eflSclency 
of  democratic  methods  and  did  not  suspect 
the  opponents  and  enemies  of  democracy  to 
be  able  and  willing  to  use  police  force  and 
methods  of  revolutionary  character,  totali- 
tarian and  Hitlerite  methods,  so  well  known 
to  the  Czechs  and  Slovaks.  In  the  democratic 
parties,  there  were  thousands  and  thousands 
of  men  and  women  who  were  very  able  organ- 
izers of  resistance  against  the  Germans,  both 
In  the  underground,  at  home,  and  in  the  lib- 
eration movement  abroad.  They  had  con- 
fidence that  they  would  be  able  to  organize 
a  defensive  action  in  any  situation.  The 
Communists  themselves  pretended  very 
definitely  that  they  are  for  the  national  front 
set  up  In  Koslce  after  the  liberation,  and 
would  loyally  cooperate  even  after  the  elec- 
tions with  the  other  political  parties,  organ- 
ized In  postwar  ..Czechoslovakia  with  their 
consent. 

Nevertheless,  the  Czechoslovak  democrats 
were  frightened  that  the  Communists  had  in 
their  hands  some  of  the  Government  posts 
which   could   be   dangerous    to   democracy. 
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especially  In  control  of  the  Mln- 
Interlor.  and  they  tried  from  the 
to  get  control  of  the  labor  move- 
were   the   forces   which    they 
to  overthrow  democracy  and  to 
a    one-party    dictatorial    regime. 
Democrats   decided    to  stop   the 
from  taking  over  the  last  re- 
iJon-Communlsu  posts  In  the  police 
too  late  to  act.     The  Commu- 
by  well-known  methods  of 
llsmptlon  of  the  non-Communist 
by  destroying  all  liberties  so  as 
the  entire  government  of  the 
did  the  Communists  decide  to 
t>efore  the  elections?     The  reasons 
Internal    and    an    external    back- 
Ks  I  told  you  already,  they  could 
thetr  Democratic  opponents  to  win 
ons.    flaeOBdly.   they  were  pushed 
lovlet  aaaatcrs  to  assure  for  Soviet 
reliable   territory,    purged   of   all 
e"  elements— to  have.  In  event  of 
defensive  wall     It  ts  clear  to 
the  Democrats  1m4  not  reacted  and 
list  the  CooMMMlBt  putsch  would 
ptrluipa  dslaycd  for  some  dsys.  but 
The  Communist  coup  suc- 
the  win  of  a  great  majority 
<^neha   and   Slovaks.    The   Czecho- 
m  the  street"  did  not  react  bw- 
was  not  e^en  aware  of  what  actual 
the  happetUngs  were,    Tlie  Demo, 
of  the  top  Communist 
ratbOT  alM  men.    We  always  be« 
our  OoannmltU  ware  different 
to  other  eotantrles     But 
[>o  doubt  that  the  "nice"  Commu> 
cooperative   and   moderate   ones, 
in  situations  like  this  rather  more 
than  the  reliable  or  violent  Com* 
It  Is  in  thj  nature  of  a  totalitarian 
that  the  entire  machine  acts  on 
fuhrers    and    commanders.    The 
are  frightenlngly  the  same  as  the 
of  i:itler  lo  Germany  and  in  the 
•onntrles.     After    the   selsure   of 
a  purge,  destrtictlon,  and  dls« 
all  d*m<Kratio  fores*— •  "Ulet«h«« 
of  body  and  soul.    There  win  be 
ileetlons  in  CaMboslovakta.  but  only 

MA  UMM  WMUllinKS  or 

men  who  f  ooopwatim  with  the 

now  will  be  purged  In  due  time 

thould  prove  not  to  be  reliable  to 


President  Dr.  Benes  was  betrsyed  and 
threatened  by  terrible  violence.  He  la  a  vir- 
tual prisoner.  He  was  not  allowed  to  speak 
to  the  nation  and  does  not  fulfill  his  presi- 
dential prerogatives  and  duties.  We  will  cer- 
tainly know  In  some  days  more  about  the 
terrible  tragedy  which  occurred  In  the  Prague 
castle. 

You  can  realize,  ladles  and  gentlemen,  why 
I  resigned  and  why  we — living  In  the  free 
countries,  miist  act  according  to  our  own 
consciences.  I  believe  In  my  nation  I 
firmly  believe  In  the  saying  that  "after  the 
tempest  of  wrath  has  peissed.  the  rule  of  thy 
country  will  return  to  thee.  Czech  people." 
I  have  a  sacred  faith  that  the  immortal  slo- 
gan of  President  Masaryk.  "Truth  will  pre- 
vail," will  again  prove  victorious.  And  I 
know  that  there  will  be  again  "a  free  Czecho- 
slovskla  In  a  free  Europe." 


at  home  la  not  able  for  the 

to  resut  the  totalitarian  force*— 

,'tth    submachine    guns    and   rifles. 

heroic  behavior  of  the  students,  of 

patriou,  an4(  now  the  tragic 

Masaryk   proves   that    the    love  of 

and    freedom    Is    alive    In    the 
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c.  end  my  speech — I  would  like  to 

I  said  In  my  sutement  a  week 

Benes — It  must  be  now  clear 

'  irld — acted  under  terrible  duress  and 

The  Inside  story  of  his  resistance  to 

Is  not  yet  fully  disclosed.    But  It 

Ui  me  that  he  was  faced  by  Soviet 

well  as  by  the  rifles  of  militiamen 

police.    It  is  obvious  that  Oottwald 

violently  and  brutally  than  Hitler 

I  believe  the  correspondent  who 

that  the  Soviet  armies  were  ready  to 

Czechoslovakia  from  Austria  and 

I  don't  doubt  that  vice  commissar 

In  force  all  the  Soviet  might  to 

little    democratic    Czechoslovakia.      I 

that  Benes  was  betrayed  by  the  lead> 

until  then  reliable  Czechoslovak 

ou  can  Imagine  what  a  tragedy  it 

President  Benes  saw  his  best  friends 

being  expelled  from  all  posts. 

disciples  and  spokesmen  were  ar- 

deprlved  of  their  personal  free- 

became  a  prey  for  the  executioners. 

sorry  for  Dr.  Benes  now — when 

best  friend  Jan  Masaryk  and  when 

disciple  and  spokesman.  Dr.  Drtlna 

neaily  killed. 
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Earopean   RecoTery   Profram   and   Uni« 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HERBERT  R.  OXONOR    ' 

or  MABTLAMO 

IH  THl  81NATI  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  March  11  deoUative  day  of 

Monday,  February  2) ,  194i 

Mr.  OCONOR.  Mr.  President,  the 
American  Legion  \s  one  of  the  great 
forces  In  our  Nation  (or  security  and 
unity.  When  Its  national  commander 
voices  ofBclaliy  the  objectives  of  the 
Legion,  he  not  only  represents  the  view- 
point of  the  thousands  of  veterans  of 
both  world  wars  enrolled  In  its  ranks  but 
he  command!  the  attention  and  coiisid- 
tratlon  of  all  loyal  Americans. 

Because  It  typified  to  me  the  patrl* 
otic  American  position  on  two  outstand« 
Ing  questions  of  the  day,  namely,  the 
European  recovery  program  and  uni- 
versal military  training.  I  have  secured 
a  copy  of  the  address  delivered  by  Na- 
tional Commander  Jamei>  F.  O'Nell  at 
the  War  Memorial  In  Baltimore  City,  on 
the  occa.slon  of  hli^  annual  visit  March 
3,  and  a.<ilc  permission  that  a  portion  of 
It  be  printed  In  the  Appendix  of  the 
RccoRD  so  that  as  many  a.s  possible  of 
our  citizens  may  have  an  opportunity  to 
read  and  consider  the  views  on  these 
two  momentous  questions  of  the  com- 
mander of  this  great  national  organ- 
ization. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

My  appearance ^p|re  today  Is  on  serious 
business.  It  Is  concerned  with  the  deter- 
mined quest  of  the  American  Legion  for  en- 
during peace. 

We  have  a  program  this  year  whose  pri- 
mary objective  Is  to  keep  America  always 
American.  That  means  keeping  this  great 
country  of  ours  always  free  and  always  se- 
cure. We  need  every  ounce  of  strength  we 
can  muster  In  fighting  for  this  program. 

We  of  the  American  Legion  recognize  1948 
for  what  It  Is — a  year  of  momentous  decision. 
We  know  that  If  a  national  catastrophe  Is  In 
store  for  America  In  the  next  few  years  It 
will  t>e  directly  due  to  the  failure  in  1048  of 
our  national  leadership  to  follow  a  course  of 
wisdom  and  ordinary  prudence.  I  say  this 
because  time  Is  America's  most  precious 
commodity  today.  We  can  buy  a  lot  of 
things  with  our  doUars.    But  we  can  never 


buy  time  and  we  are  working  under  the  Im- 
mutable timetable  of  fate. 

Through  their  services  In  two  great  wars, 
members  of  the  American  Legion  have  ac- 
quired a  sense  of  realism  to  guide  their 
thinking.  Factual  r.jpralsai  of  realities — 
not  wishful  thinking— Is  behind  our  pro- 
grams. 

This  Is  especially  true  of  our  thinking  on 
the  futvu^  safety  of  our  Nation.  We  have 
marshaled  our  best  realism,  our  most 
searching  analysis  and  our  deepest  devotion 
to  the  problem  of  our  national  security. 
We  have  come  up  after  long  and  honest 
study  with  a  carefully  worked  out  program 
for  a  modern  defense  establishment  for  our 
country.  buUt  around  the  framework  of 
universal  mUltary  training.  We  believe  It 
Is  the  most  practical,  most  democratic,  most 
effective  and  least  expensive  plan  fcr  na- 
tional security  In  this  perilous  period  that 
tias  yet  t>een  advanced. 

We  need  ITIilT  first  because  it  must  supply 
the  trained  manpower  that  our  modem 
security  needs  demsnd.  The  atomic  lx>mb 
has  not  made  mass  armies  obsolete.  It  has 
only  made  raw  recruits  otMolete.  It  has 
made  necseeary  trained  armies  and  trstned 
reaerves  in  greater  numbers  than  ever  be- 
fore in  all  hUtory.  Future  wars  will  be 
fot;«ht  by  highly  trained  men  who  must  not 
only  know  how  to  use  the  complex,  sclenttflc 
weapons  of  the  atomic  age  but  also  how  to 
defend  against  them.  The  grestest  ssset  of 
any  nation  in  the  future  will  lie  in  its  ad- 
vance accumulation  of  sclentuu.  technicians, 
engineers,  speclallits.  and  other  kinds  of 
military  experu.  And  remember  too,  that 
fur  every  one  of  these  trained  aces  there  must 
be  as  least  IS  less-trained  men  to  support 
them.  It  now  takes,  for  Instance,  a  crew  of 
18  men  to  keep  I  Jet  plane  In  operation. 

The  main  function  of  t71IT  will  be  of 
course  to  locate  and  to  develop  the  young 
men  who  are  qualified  for  specialized  train- 
ing Talented  young  men  will  get  the  op* 
portimity  for  higher  education  with  Oov* 
enUMSt  assistance  under  UMT  which  they 
nigM  not  get  otherwise.  UMT  win  be  under 
clvtltsn  control.  Trainees  will  not  be  mem- 
bers of  armed  forces  or  even  subject  to  court 
martial,  They  wUl  be  studenU  in  schools 
of  applied  military  sciences.  It  will  be  one 
of  the  greatest  boosU  for  raising  the  gcnersi 
standard  of  education  and  of  physical  and 
moral  welfare  in  sll  our  history. 

On  this  framework  of  UMT.  providing  a 
continually  replenished  reservoir  of  trained 
reservists  for  our  armed  forces,  the  Amer- 
ican Legion  would  build  a  modern  stream- 
lined defense  establishment.  One  phase  of 
that  program  already  has  been  achieved. 
That  Is  unification  at  the  top.  of  the  armed 
forces.  Our  program  further  calls  for  the 
best  air  force  In  the  world.  We  know  that 
air  power  is  peace  power  today  as  never 
before.  A  second  place  air  force  will  not 
win.  any  more  than  the  second  best  hand 
in  poker. 

We've  got  to  have  a  continually  modern- 
ized Navy  with  an  adequate  regular  force, 
component  parts,  civilian  components  and 
citizen  reserve,  equal  at  all  times  to  the  task 
of  defeating  any  other  navy  or  combination 
of  navies.  This  must  be  supported  by  a 
strong  and  healthy  American  merchant  ma- 
rine. 

We  must  have  a  highly  trained  adequate 
Regular  Army,  capable  of  rapid  expansion 
In  any  emergency  through  Its  UMT-fed  re- 
serve components. 

We  must  encourage  and  expand  scientific 
research  and  development  in  all  fields  of 
technology  so  that  our  weapons  and  our 
techniques  shall  at  all  times  keep  in  step 
with  progress. 

We've  got  to  have  stock  piling  of  strategic 
materials,  indixstrlal  mobilization  planning 
and  an  American  department  of  world  intelli- 
gence that  can  keep  us  Informed  in  advance 
of  major  developments. 
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Many  other  factors  must  be  considered  in 
our  security  planning.  Our  national  security 
commission  lias  done  a  splendid  Job  In  draft- 
ing a  practical  blueprint  for  this  must  Job. 

Now  let  us  look  reality  squarely  in  the  face. 

Ahead  of  us  today  lies  either  peace — on 
honorable  terms — or  war  which  may  wreck 
civilization  as  we  know  it.  The  American 
Legion  U  supporting  heartily  every  peace 
effort  of  our  Government.  It  Is  solidly  be- 
hind the  Ideal  of  the  United  Nations  Organl- 
aation.  But  It  realizes  that  the  United  Na- 
tions now  in  its  cradle  stage  needs  above  all 
else  the  umbrella  of  invincible  American 
strength  under  which  to  grew  Into  its  adult 
role  capable  of  banishing  war  forever,  for 
which  It  has  been  designed. 

We  are  backing  energetically  the  Marshall 
plan  for  the  rehablUUtlon  of  western  Eu- 
rope in  cider  to  arrest  f  lu-ther  encroachments 
of  expanding  communism  led  by  an  aggressive 
Soviet  Russia  which  has  shown  nothing  but 
enmity  toward  thla  country  and  cur  peace 
efforts. 

A  weak  America  cannot  lead  the  world  to 
endtuing  peace.  The  American  Legion  is 
fighting  for  UMT  because  It  would  make  this 
country  strong  and  we've  got  to  lead  from 
suength  to  get  anywhere  In  this  businees  of 
building  a  lasting  peace. 

Unlsas  and  tmtll  war  is  banished  by  a 
toUl  federation  of  all  nations,  America  re- 
mams  inevitably  the  object  of  the  first  large- 
scale  attack  of  any  future  war.  We  are  the 
last  stronghold  of  freedom  and  as  such  the 
subject  of  the  hate  of  every  element  of 
tyranny  In  the  world.  Let  \u  not  become  a 
lost  stronghold  of  freedom  through  lack  of 
ordinary  loreslght  and  common  sense. 

The  handwriting  on  the  wall  of  fate  la 
plain.  The  next  war  will  bring  the  horror* 
of  the  battlefields  right  to  our  own  doorsteps. 
If  we  InvlU  world  war  III  through  our 
weakness  and  folly,  then  assuredly  the  war 
will  be  fought  right  here  in  these  United 
•taus.    That  means  an  atomic  war  hers  at 


nation.  But  mark  this — a  Iresldentlal  com- 
mission of  outstanding  civilian  leaders  has 
set  January  1,  1952  as  the  deadline  for  our 
immunity  against  an  atomic  attack.  That 
was  the  President's  Air  Policy  Advisory  Com- 
mission. Its  report,  released  only  last  month, 
solemnly  warned,  and  I  quote:  "It  would  be 
an  unreasonable  risk  for  our  present  planning 
purposes  to  as.'rume  that  other  nations  will 
not  have  atomic  weapons  In  quantity  by 
1952." 

This  Commission  also  said  that  It  would 
be  unwise  In  planning  our  national  defense 
establishment  to  assume  that  other  nations 
will  not  have  planes  tmd  missiles  capable  of 
delivering  a  sustained  attack  on  the  main- 
land of  the  United  States  by  1952. 

So  here  we  have  the  fact  established  that 
the  new  weapons  of  warfare  have  a  most  de- 
cisive potential  and  that  our  time  margin 
for  preparation  is  running  short.  We  are 
a  doomed  Nation  if  we  blithely  make  our  own 
atomic  bomb  a  Maglnot  line  behind  which 
to  loll  in  assumed  safety.  We  must  bear  in 
mind  that  the  new  weapons  are  decisive  in 
nature  only  insofar  as  the  operators  of  them 
can  get  the  most  out  of  them.  We  do  not 
even  have  the  operators  in  depth  today  to 
operate  those  weapons.  It  is  going  to  be 
the  nation  with  the  greatest  mase  know- 
bow  which  will  win  the  next  war.  f 


I  do  not  bellsvs  our  people  bars  as  yet 
appreciated  the  horrlfythg  potentialities  of 
this  new  atomic  age.  My  words  may  sound 
faniastle,  I  assure  you  they  are  not  figmente 
of  imttglnallon,  They  deal  with  unvarnished 
realities— bruu  fscu  with  which  we  are  con- 
fronted today. 

Have  you  ever  given  thought  to  the  fact 
that  today  we  are  no  longer  dealing  with 
man-kining  weapons  in  warfare? 

Today  we  are  dealing  with  nation-killing 
weapons. 

Oet  the  grim  Import  of  that  phrase — na- 
tion-killing weapons.  There  is  a  tragic 
urgency  in  that  sutement. 

It  means  we  mvist  scrap  all  of  our  defense 
concepts  based  on  man-killing  weapons. 
We're  up  against  something  brand  new — 
•omethlng  so  big,  so  ghastly,  and  so  potent, 
that  the  individual  no  longer  Is  a  target  as 
such.  Nations  are  now  the  targets.  War 
has  evolved  into  a  mass  stage.  It  now  calls 
for  mass  action  and  carries  the  penalty  of 
mass  deaths  for  errors  in  Judgment. 

With  the  appearance  of  all  these  new 
weapons,  the  picture  of  national  defense  has 
undergone  a  radical  change.  Defense  now 
means  more  than  the  warding  off  of  an  at- 
tack. Today  defense  means  also  holding  a 
nation  together  under  the  new  and  terrify- 
ing first  blows  that  may  not  be  wholly 
averted.  Our  populace  has  never  in  modern 
times  felt  the  murderous,  phjrslcal  shock 
of  war  in  the  midst  of  Its  women  and 
children.  Our  only  hope  of  holding  the  Na- 
tion together  under  such  conditions,  while 
at  the  same  time  carrying  out  retaliation 
against  the  enemy,  lies  in  a  mlliuniy-tralned 
citizenry.  This  Is  one  of  the  functions  for 
which  UMT  has  been  designed. 

All  this  may  sound  to  you  like  a  pipe  dream 
out  of  a  dime  novel.  But  I  beg  of  you  to 
take  It  seriously.  The  United  States  could 
today  unleash  stKh  a  horror  on  any  other 


The  Sovtk  Reacts 


Third,  in  areas  where  uneducated  and 
politically  inexperienced  Negroes  equal  or 
outhumber  the  whites,  they  frankly  fear  a 
shift  in  power. 

Fourth,  while  respecting  Mr.  Truman's 
humanitarian  ism,  they  suspect  that  In  tim- 
ing and  uncompromising  scope  his  message 
was  designed  to  win  Negro  and  ultrallberal 
northern  votes  at  what  they  consider  the 
South's  expense.  They  are  unwilling  that  he 
realize  on  such  a  bargain — certainly  not  too 
cheaply. 

We  dont  know  what  the  South  will  do 
politically  about  all  this — probably  less  than 
is  threatened  now.  But  nine  southern  gov- 
ernors have  Just  signed  an  agreement  to  set 
up  regional  progressional  schools  for  Negroes 
as  well  as  for  whites.  It  would  be  well  to 
put  that  Into  focus  along  with  some  of  the 
rantlngs.  The  picture  needs  both  for  proper 
perspective. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BURNET  R.  MAYBANK 

or  BOtrrH  CABOLtK a 
IN  THl  8ENATC  OF  THB  UNITED  8TATS8 

Thurtdav.  March  11  (leainlatU>€  day  of 
Monday,  February  2) .  1948 

Mr.  MAYBANK.  Mr.  President,  X  ask 
unanimotu  oonaent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Recokd  an  able  and 
moat  enltghtenlng  editorial  entitled  "The 
South  Retcts."  published  In  the  Chris- 
tian Science  Monitor  of  February  13, 
1948. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

TKK  SOtrrH  REACTS 

If  the  proverbial  man  from  Mars  were  to 
read  the  fulmluatlons  of  certain  southern 
Congressmen  and  Governors  against  the 
President's  message  on  civil  rights,  they  might 
be  Justified  In  thinking  that  the  people  who 
live  below  Mason  and  Dixon's  line  were  a 
pretty  violent  and  unneight>orly  lot. 

But  it  would  be  as  unfair  to  type  the  South 
in  terms  of  Its  "wool  hats"  as  It  would  be  to 
Judge  the  North  by  those  who  whip  up  race 
riots.  Contrariwise,  It  would  be  ingenuoiis 
indeed  to  assume  that  tl^e  cotirageous  white 
Southerners  who  sit  on  boards  of  Negro  bet- 
terment societies  are  anjrthlng  more  than 
pioneers. 

In  between  stands  a  solid  core  of  kindly, 
deeply  religious,  decent  people  who  live  face 
to  face  with  one  of  the  world's  most  difficult 
racial  problems  in  these  times  of  turmoU.  It 
is  they  who  hold  the  future  of  the  South. 
Many  of  them  are  troubled  by  the  President's 
message.    Why? 

First,  they  feel  themselves  (and  the  ma- 
jority cf  Negroes)  culturally  and  emotlonaUy 
unready  for  an  erasure  of  segregation  lines. 
Many  believe  deeply  that  solution  lies  In  both 
races  keeping  to  themselves. 

Second,  they  are  a  proud  people.  Although 
made  sick  at  heart  by  a  lynching,  they  resent 
any  assumption  that  they  can't  put  their  own 
house  In  order. 


Colorado  Couple  Opposes  So-Callcd  Ciril* 
Rifhts  Profram 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  JOHN  £.  RANKIN 

or  Misaaaim 

Ilf  THl  HOU8S  OF  RVRmMTATIVn 

Thumdav.  March  11.  194t 

Mr.  RANKIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
permisaion  granted  me  to  extend  my  re- 
marks In  the  Rkcoko,  I  am  Inserting  a 
letter  from  a  man  and  hl^  wife  In  Den- 
ver, Colo.,  which  I  hope  every  Member  of 
Congress  wtll  read. 

The  matter  referred  to  follows: 

Dmvsa,  Colo.,  Mareh  3, 1940. 

Hon.  JOMM  I.  BASfXlM, 

Vnittd  Ktattt  CongrtBi, 

WuMhington.D.C, 

DaAa  CONoaiMiMAN  Ramkin:  Ws  art  happy 
to  note  tliat  jrou  are  numbered  smong  those 
opposing  the  civil-righu  program. 

Hers  in  Denver  we  have  already  had  a  sam- 
ple of  what  will  take  place  throughout  Amer- 
ica If  the  CommunlsU  are  suocessfui  in  push- 
ing their  legislation  through  Congress. 

This  is  a  crucial  hour  in  American  history, 
and  we  only  hope  you  will  continue  to  refuse 
to  compromise  on  this  issue. 

We  want  you  to  know  that  we  are  praying 
for  your  success. 

Very  truly  yours. 


Commoiiisin 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS        __- 

or  •        ""^ 

HON.  GEORGE  H.  FALLON 

or  MABTLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  March  11.  1948 

Mr.  FALLON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  Include  the  following  radio  address 
made  by  me  on  March  5,  1948: 

Ladles  and  gentlemen,  as  your  Congreaa- 
man,  I  have  always  tried  to  keep  you  In- 
formed of  my  views  on  the  vital  issues  con- 
fronting us  as  a  nation.  And  for  this  reason 
I  want  to  talk  to  jrou  this  evening  on  the 
subject  of  communism  and  Its  threat  to  the 
people  of  our  country. 

The  Communist  movement  in  the  United 
SUtes  began  to  manifest  Itself  In  1919. 
Since  then  It  has  changed  ita  name  ana  tt* 
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iwrty  lini  wtMBt««r  «9«dtont  «nd  UctlcAl. 
But  alwi  yt  l«  eoOM*  feMfe  to  fund«mf nuis 
•od  bUL  lutlf  M  tht  p*rty  or  manlMn. 
And  M  luch  It  itKnda  (ur  th«  dtttructlon 
ot  our  imertc»n  form  of  fovernment;  It 
«t»Dda  f'  r  th«  dMtructton  ot  fr**  •nterprlu; 
♦h«  de«t  uction  of  frt«  Ubor:  and  it  itandf 
for  the  (xeallon  of  a  "Soviet  ol  the  United 
BUtea"  I  nd  ultimate  world  revolution. 

In  eet  iblUhlng  the  partyi  illegal  charac- 
ter In  19  \2  the  then  Attorney  General  Blddle, 
baaed   h  s  findings  on   the   content*  of   the 
aame  Ccmmunlat  publications  which  today 
are  beln;  sold  and  circulated  In  party  clr- 
clea    thiouRhout    the    United    States.     The 
America  1  Communist,  like  the  leopard,  can- 
not cha  ige   hla  spots.     The   records  of   the 
America  I    Communists    conclusively    proves 
their    true    feelings.     In    the    prewar    days 
when    t  ley    were    allied    with    Hitler    they 
marched  qn  Washington  protesting  selective 
•ervlce  i  nd  lend  lease,  shouting  "The  Yanks 
are    not     coming."      The    American    Peace 
Mobilization  picketed  the  White  House  until 
the    da;     before    the    Nazis    marched    Into 
Russia  i  nd  then  within  less  than  a  month 
reconvened    it    into   the   American   People's 
Moblllzi  tlon;   demanded  all  out  production 
and  staj  ted  the  chant  for  the  Second  Front. 
We  are  1 11  witnessing  the  same  tactics  today, 
since  Secretary  of  Labor  Schwellenbach  ad- 
vocated   outlawing    the    Communist    Party. 
The  Coiimunlsta  have  been  mobilizing,  pro- 
moting   mass    meetings,    sending    telegrams 
and  let  lers  to  exert   pressure  on   Congress. 
Memt>eT  i  of  Congress  are  well  aware  of  Com- 
munists   starting   their   pressure   campaigns 
by  an  avalanche  of  mail,  which  follows  the 
party  11:  le. 

The  size  of  the  Communist  Party  Is  rela- 
tively u:  ilmportant  because  of  the  enthusiasm 
and  iro  a-clad  discipline  under  which  Com- 
munist! operate.  In  this  connection  It 
might  te  of  interest  to  observe  that  In  1917 
when  t  ie  Communists  overthrew  the  Rus- 
sian G<ivfmment  there  was  1  Communist 
for  evei  V  2,277  persons  in  Russia.  In  the 
United  States  today  there  is  1  Communist 
for  e'l-ery  1.814  persons  in  this  country. 
These  ire  figures  from  the  Federal  Bureau 
of  Investigation.  These  figures  should  be 
gt  ven  s«  rlous  consideration  by  every  thought- 
mi  Amirlcan. 

It  is  an  established  fact  that  the  Com- 
munist! have  developed  one  of  the  greatest 
propagt  nda  machines  the  world  has  ever 
known  They  have  been  able  to  penetrate 
and  Inlltrate  many  respectable  and  repu- 
table o-gantzations.  They  capitalize  upon 
Ill-four  ded  charges  aiaociatlng  known,  hon- 
est, pro  ^esstve  liberals  with  left-wing  catises. 
The  hoi  lest  liberal  and  progressive  should  be 
alert  to  this  for  it  Is  the  consensus  that  the 
Commu  nlsts'  most  effective  foes  can  be  the 
real  litn  rals  and  progreaalvea  who  understand 
their  d<  %-iou8  and  Insidious  methods. 

Partl(  ularly.  I  wish  to  speak  to  you^  about 
Commi;  nlsts  In  the  labor  movement.  I  am 
flnnly  »nvmced  that  the  great  masses  of 
union  I  nen  and  women  are  patriotic  Amer- 
ican cl  laens.  Interested  chiefly  In  the  wel- 
fare of  their  country  and  in  security  for 
their  f  imllles  and  themselves.  They  have 
aalhlni  but  diaguet  and  contempt  for  a  Com- 
nranlst  In  those  instances  where  Com- 
munist i  have  taken  control  of  union*.  It 
baa  bein  because  too  many  union  men  and 
women]  have  been  outwitted,  outmaoeu- 
outwalted  by  Communists.    The 

are   notorioiis   for   prolonging 

go  that  the  merrbership  will  not 
•ttMiTtbtrtby   permitting   their   minority 


to  voU  ftltt^i.  p«M  rteolutlnns.  and  adopt 
•cuon  iretniiM  which  the  rank  and  niemufli 
follow.  As  lUiMl  Brtort  they  have  never 
retted  m  nMitflWt  ttrength  te  tfomlnat* 
BtiY  on  aiilMtiM.    And  this  It  InM  •!  tabOT 

Krotipt.  TBfOUflh  Innit ration  tMtliS  llMy 
avt  III  loo  Many  ittatanoee  Mptur«4  |MM> 
iieni  o  Mutherliy.  Ii  la  a  0«MMItii*«  b<>n«t 
thai  «ith  •  MTttnt  i*r  Um  ■Mftiitoxtiip, 
iM  BUta,  with  their  ernBlMllMiat  ability 


»nd  dlaclptln*.  ran  control  the  union.    That 
the  Communists  teel  themselves  ordained  for 
•  tpseUl  mlMion  in  penetrating  labor  U  re- 
▼MM  by  the  atatemeiit  made  by  Eugene 
Dennis,   general   secretary   of    the   Commu- 
nist Party  of  the  United  Stales.  "No  trade 
union    or    people's   organization. "    he   said. 
"Not  even  the  great  CIO  could  long  remain 
progreaalve  If  It  were  to  exclude  or  to  atuck 
CommunlsU."     Controlled    unions   contrib- 
ute heavily  to  the  various  party  fronts  and 
cauaes.     They.   In  turn  serve  as   fronts   for 
various     propaganda    schemes.      They     can 
picket    consulates    and    Government    offices 
with  practiced  skill.     When  conditions  war- 
rant, strikes  can  be  provoked  so  as  to  create 
tlie  atmosphere  of  imrest.  In  which,  as  we  all 
have    come    to   know,    communism    thrives. 
And.  finally,  if  party  policy  eo  dictates,  they 
actually      sabotage      eesentlal      production, 
which.  In  turn  endangers  the  public  welfare. 
Until  recently,  the  average  American  was 
Inclined    to  dismiss   such    maneuverlngs    as 
something  foreign  to  his  life,  but  the  tre- 
mendous power  of  Communists  who  have  en- 
trenched themselves  in  certain  unions  per- 
mits no  such  complacency.  Many  a  business- 
man, as  well  as  tlie  union  workers  employed 
by  him.  have  learned  from  experience,  that 
these    moves    do    affect    their    lives    vitally. 
Many   an   Industrialist   has  come  to  realize 
that  his  difficulties  may  not  arlae  from  hla 
own  employees,  who  usually  cooperate  with 
him.  but  rather  from  outside  Communist  in- 
fluence  controlling    his    local    union.     That 
Communists  have  attained  top  positions  in 
labor  Is  painfully  evident  from  a  number  of 
Irresponsible   strikes    which   swept    the   Na- 
tion not  so  long  ago.     I  am  sure  you  will 
agree  with  me  that  there  are  ample  evidences 
of  the  abuse  of  power  by  certain  left-wing 
labor  leaders. 

Since  the  war  the  Nation  has  experienced 
many  discords  spiralling  into  a  war  of  nerves 
with  many  foreseeing  the  threat  of  economic 
revolution.  These  and  other  eruptions  of 
the  period  have  Jangled  the  people  Into  a 
sense  of  Insecurity  and  filled  them  with 
forebodings  for  their  future.  To  be  sure 
there  are  many  underlying  economic  causes 
but  the  monopoly  of  labor  which  forces  men 
out  of  their  Jobs  at  the  whim  of  an  industry- 
wide union  czar  in  my  opinion  Is  one  of  the 
major  factors.  Although  only  a  small  propor- 
tion of  imlon  leaders  are  Communists;  never- 
theless, those  who  have  Infiltrated  Into  the 
labor  movement  exercise  a  power  out  of  all 
proportion  to  their  numliers.  It  Is  the  steel 
band  of  an  organized  minority  forged  in  the 
furnace  of  greed  for  power  and  tempered  in 
the  laws  written  primarily  In  the  same  spirit. 
The  freeing  of  labor  from  Communist  control 
and  the  holding  of  its  despoilers  within  and 
without  to  strict  accountability  Is  one  of  the 
fundamental  economic  adjustments  required 
to  relieve  the  Nation  of  Its  present  dan- 
gerous unrest. 

Since  October  1948  a  numl)er  of  alien  Com- 
munist labor  leaders  have  been  arrested. 
This  fact  together  with  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment's arrest  on  March  1  of  Irving  Potash, 
one  of  the  most  prominent  Communist  labor 
leaders  In  the  United  Statee  and  recently  re- 
laaaed  from  Bills  Island  on  •A.OOO  ball.  Indi- 
cating the  matter  is  pending  once  more  raUes 
two  sharp  •ll4  panlstent  questions  concern- 
ing the  AmartMn  labor  movement.  How 
strong  Is  Communist  Influence  today  la 
United  States  labor?  la  lU  strength  and  In- 
Suence  rumg  or  falling?  ThU  Is  beat 
answered  by  the  recent  overwhelming  victory 
of  the  Wallace  leftlsU  In  a  recent  election. 
Many  ohsvrvurt  rtfhri  thie  victory  as  of 
primary  ImportaUM  tnd  believe  aa  a  result 
of  It  that  the  leftist  tide  la  rising  In  the 
United  Btatea  There  U  no  doubt  but  that 
IhM  Victory  haa  etimulated  th«  OoMBBBltU' 
•CoTM  throttfhoui  th«  •eunlry,  Ivfn  while 
I  MB  tpMllllig  10  you  IB*  OoaMBunlaU  are 
■MBtllBt  Um  Federal  Bureau  of  Investlga* 
NOB  iBwMBIngtim  pruiMtliig  Ihe  arreai  n( 
BOBOlliMn  Oommutusta  thai  are  now  being 


held  at  Ellis  Island.  In  my  own  district  In 
Baltimore  they  are  concentrating  and  work- 
ing for  my  defeat  In  the  coming  election. 

I  am  an  American.  I  atand  for  all  of  th« 
things  that  made  America  the  leading  Na- 
tion of  the  world;  free  enterprise,  personal 
rlghu.  and  the  welfare  of  labor.  But  when 
the  activities  of  labor  are  misdirected  by 
leaders  who  are  loyal  to  a  foreign  govern- 
ment and  whoae  very  actions  and  afllliatlona 
indicate  their  Intention  to  destroy  our  de- 
mocracy I  feel  tt  Is  necessary  for  me  to  place 
the  struggle  before  you  In  order  that  you 
may  take  your  stand  for  or  against  Amerlc.in 
Ideals.  Under  our  democratic  form  of  gov- 
ernment these  very  groups  that  are  picketing 
a  branch  of  our  great  Government  claim 
and  expect  protection  under  the  very  Con- 
stitution which  they  would  destroy.  I  assure 
you  ladles  and  gentlemen  I  consider  their 
opposition  a  challenge  between  the  demo- 
cratic way  of  life  and  that  of  the  Com- 
munist. I  do  not  wish  nor  seek  the  support 
of  persons  following  the  Communist  line. 

To  meet  the  menace  of  communism  the 
first  need  is  to  get  the  facts  before  the 
American  public.  Now  that  their  alms  and 
objectives  are  being  exposed  the  Communists 
are  working  feverishly  to  build  up  what  they 
term  a  quarter-milllon-dollar  defense  fund 
to  place  ads  In  papers,  to  publish  pamphlets, 
to  buy  radio  time.  They  know  that  to<lay 
It  Is  a  fight  to  the  finish. 

I  believe  in  the  <lommon  sense  and  good 
Judgment  of  the  American  people.  I  ue- 
Ueve  all  they  need  Is  the  truth  on  this  Isjue 
and  any  other  Issue  for  that  matter  and  t!iey 
win  reach  a  decision  that  will  contribute  to 
the  welfare  of  the  Nation.  Once  her  people 
get  the  facts  America  is  too  shrewd,  too 
sensible,  to  come  up  with  the  wrong  ansvrer. 
We  have  no  need  for  Communists  here.  Our 
system  of  government  Is  one  that  haa  taken 
us  on  the  fastest  run  of  accomplishment;.  In 
the  world's  history.  We  may  need  slight 
"overhaulings"  from  time  to  time,  but  It  Is 
still  the  best  Government  ever  conceived  by 
man  and  with  God's  help  I  for  one  Intend 
to  do  everything  within  my  power  to  up^.old 
and  preserve  It. 


Extension  of  Reat  Control 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  A.  GARRHATZ 

or    MAITLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATTVIS 

Thursday.  March  11.  1948 

Mr.  OARMATZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the  Hciuse 
a  letter  I  received  from  the  Honoriible 
Thomas  DAlesandro.  Jr..  a  former  M  ?m- 
ber  of  this  body,  and  now  mayor  of  Btiltl- 
more  and  chairman  of  the  standing  com- 
mittee on  leRlslatlon  of  the  United  States 
Conference  of  Mayors.  In  regard  to  the 
nece-Mlty  for  action  by  Congress  to  ex- 
tend the  rent  control  law,  and  suggest- 
ing that  several  additions  be  made  to  tho 
Senate  bill.  8.  2182.  I  have  referred  ttieao 
lugge.ttlona  to  the  Committee  on  Ban<lne 
and  Currency,  which  now  has  the  bill 
under  consideration,  and  hope  they  will 
rectlvt  favorable  convlderation. 

Tht  IfUtr  referred  to  follows; 

Oirr  or  Baltimori,  March  0    foil. 
Moa.  WtmtMt  A.  Oabmati, 
Mout§  Og^9*  tuKdinr 

WuHtn§lon.D  0. 

Dim  Oomommman  Oaimatc;  It  hM  been 
oallod  %o  mv  altontion  that  Chairman  .'wwg 
WoMOTT,  of  the  Mouse  Banking  and  Cur* 


rtncy  CommitUe.  has  Indicated  his  Intention 
of  postponing  consideration  Of  rent-control 
legislation  until  the  latter  part  of  this 
month. 

I  view  with  alarm  the  oomplaoanoy  of  this 
dlatlnguUhed  Member  of  Conffrtaa.  Unleu 
qtUck  and  forceful  action  la  taken  by  the 
House.  I  fear  the  country  will  be  without 
adequate  rent  control  on  April  I.  To  extend 
the  present  law  temporarily  for  another 
month  Instead  of  passing  proper  legislation 
would  In  my  opinion  be  inexcusable.  Such 
dilatory  action  woxild  demoralize  tenants, 
landlords,  and  the  Rent  Administrator's  staff, 
alike.  As  mayor  of  Baltimore,  and  as  chair- 
man of  the  standing  Committee  of  Legisla- 
tion of  the  United  States  Conference  of 
Mayors,  I  urge  Congress  to  pass,  without  fxir- 
ther  delay,  the  Senate  bill  extending  rent 
control. 

The  United  States  Conference  of  Mayors  In 
Its  annual  meeting  on  Pebrtiary  18,  passed  a 
resolution  In  favor  of  continuance  of  effec- 
tive rent  controls.  Disturbed  by  the  delay  In 
the  House  yesterday,  I  notified  all  of  the 
mayors  throtighout  the  country,  reminding 
them  of  the  resolution  In  favor  of  rent  con- 
trol adopted  at  the  conference,  pointing  out 
the  necessity  for  speedy  and  resolute  action, 
and  requesting  that  they  Inform  their  Con- 
gressmen of  their  concern  over  the  rent- 
control  crisis. 

The  Baltimore  City  Council  has  Just  passed 
a  hastily  prepared  ordinance  to  provide 
stop-gap  local  rent  control  In  case  the  Con- 
gress falls  to  legislate.  Without  discussing 
the  grave  constitutional  questions  raised  by 
this  bill.  I  wish  to  say  that  I  am  hesitant  to 
sign  the  local  bill  If  It  should  Indicate  that 
the  city  of  Baltimore  desires  to  take  on  a 
function  heretofore  so  adequately  handled  by 
the  Federal  Government. 

Rent  control  In  the  present  circumstances 
Is  clearly  a  function  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. I  am  certain  that  all  city  officials 
throughout  the  country  Join  me  in  urging 
Congress  to  meet  Its  obligations  In  a  forth- 
right and  statesmanlike  manner. 

The  cities  have  neither  the  finances  nor 
the  experienced  staff  to  take  on  this  burden. 

With  the  addition  of  the  few  points  dis- 
cussed below.  I  think  the  Senate  bill  (8. 
3182)    will    provide    adequate    rent    control. 

The  mayors  of  America  are  dally  faced 
with  the  housing  shortage.  They  know  from 
acute  personal  experience  how  bnd  the  situa- 
tion Is.  The  demand  for  rental  housing, 
which  was  not  caused  by  rent  control  as 
claimed  by  many,  will  not  be  met  by  new 
construction  for  several  years.  In  the  mean- 
time rent  controls  must  be  continued. 

Adequate  enforcement  sanctions:  No  law 
can  really  be  effective  without  adequate  sanc- 
tions to  enforce  it.  Under  the  Senate  bill 
the  only  means  of  enforcing  the  law  avail- 
able to  the  rent  administrator  is  to  seek  a 
court  injunction  to  restrain  any  landlord 
who  has  already  violated  the  law  from  doing 
It  again.  While  Injunctive  relief  Is  useful 
In  properly  administering  a  regulatory  law, 
to  leave  the  rent  administrator  with  no  other 
sanction  is  reprehensible.  A  court  Injunc- 
tion la  no  deterrent  to  a  landlord  who  de- 
Blrea  to  Illegally  evict  his  tenant.  To  aak 
a  court  to  enjoin  a  landlord  from  unlaw- 
fully evicting  other  tenants  In  the  future 
Is  no  help  to  a  tenant  who  Is  already  In  the 
street.  The  laok  of  good  fnlth  on  the  part 
of  the  landlord  In  tvlctlona  cannot  be  ahown 
In  many  cases  until  after  the  tensnt  Is 
evicted, 

It  Congreaa  wants  to  provide  an  adequate 
NBI  MBtrol  law  It  must  authorire  the  rent 
•iMilllrMtor  to  refer  oaacs  of  wlUtut  and 
nOffaMl    VMIMiMM    sO    iBO    DipOftBMBf    Os 

Juatioe  far  |»oaalMo  grlBiUMl  ppoMiBtHB. 
This  waa  (he  tinanlmoua  rMoMMBMMtoUon 
ol  the  full  Beoau  BatUUng  ami  OWTiBgy 
OMBmitWM.  Tku  iwofiaioB  was  strioiion  obi 
iy  tBe  BenaU  ob  a  volM  voM.  I  Bo  Bol  bt* 
llevo  Um  ■•mm  toMMorti  tiM  bmMm  1b  iU 
ol  lU  II 


The  rent  administrator  sbotUd  also  be  pro- 
vided with  the  authority  to  bring  treble  dam- 
age aotloxM  for  rent  overcharges  In  cases 
where  the  tenant  falls  to  bring  such  a  suit 
on  his  own  alter  a  reasonable  period.  The 
Senate  bill  leaves  this  remedy  entirely  In 
the  hands  of  the  tenants.  Very  few  tenanta' 
suits  were  brought  during  the  life  of  the 
present  law.  The  national  rent  adminis- 
trator testified  that  thia  remedy  was  In- 
effective to  prevent  wlde-acale  violation  of 
the  present  act.  I  strongly  tirge  the  In- 
clusion of  this  provision. 

Selection  of  local  advisory  boards:  A  ma- 
jority of  the  local  advisory  boards  were 
stacked  with  landlords.  I  think  these  boards 
should  be  representative  of  the  diverse  in- 
terests of  the  community  aa  the  law  pro- 
vided. While  I  think  these  boards  should 
act  In  an  advisory  capacity  only,  I  say  in  an- 
swer to  those  who  demand  local  autonomy 
that  these  boards  should  be  appointed  on  the 
recommendation  of  the  individual  mayors 
of  the  Nation.  We  know  our  local  conditions 
much  better  than  the  governors  and  we  are 
much  more  personally  concerned  that  the 
boards  be  properly  constituted.  I  do  not  ask 
for  unlimited  local  autonomy — earlier  In 
this  letter,  I  Indicated  that  I  thought  rent 
control  was  a  Federal  responslBlllty.  But 
Insofar  as  a  Federal  program  can  properly 
reflect  local  participation  I  think  It  should. 
The  law  would  go  a  lot  further  In  providing 
for  local  autonomy  If  the  mayors  were  al- 
lowed to  recommend  appointments  to  these 
boards.  I  am  sure  my  views  on  this  point 
are  shared  by  the  great  majority  of  mayon. 
throughout  the  country. 

In  conclusion,  as  mayor  of  Baltimore,  as 
chairman  of  the  standing  committee  on 
legislation  at  the  United  States  Conference 
of  Mayors,  and  as  a  former  Member  of  Con- 
gress, I  urge  the  Congress  to  preserve  our 
last  safeguard  against  a  terrible  Inflation. 
Speedy  enactment  of  the  Senate  bill  with 
the  added  features  I  have  suggested,  is  of  the 
utmost  importance.  I  trust  the  Congress  will 
not  fall  us. 

With  assurances  of  respect  and  esteem,  I 
remain 

Sincerely  yours, 

Thomas  ^'Alesantwo,  Jr., 

Mayor. 


Sometimei  I  Wonder  If  Cocgress  Is 
Safficiently  Diligent  in  Caring  for  the 
Economic  Well-Being  of  Our  Own 
People 


EXTTilNSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANK  W.  BOYKIN 

or   ALASAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  March  11.  1948 

Mr.  BOYKIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  despite 
the  fact  that  It  hu  been  a  long  time  since 
I  last  addressed  myvelf  to  a  quewilon  not 
before  thia  House,  Z  am  deeply  appreci- 
ative of  the  courtesy  extended  by  each 
and  wery  one  of  my  colleaffuei  for  per- 
mitting me  to  do  so  today. 

I  am  going  to  ask  that  ynu  Indulgf  mt 
and  let  me  speak  on  the  so-called 
Mtrahall  plan  m  comprehended  In  B. 

aaoa. 

While  It  In  •  fMt  that  that  bill  is  not 

bofurr  us,  Ihore  Is  onn  Infamuua  |)iovt> 

^i..i.  ..r  that  plan  Uial  Is  patently  and  with 

ly  before  tht  food  pgeptt  of  thg 

^itai  uistrlct  of  Alabama. 


That  provlfilon  hai  to  do  with  charter- 
ing, traniforrlng.  or  In  any  manner  mak- 
ing disposal  to  foreign  oountries  of  some 
SOO  vessels  of  the  United  States  merchanl 

marine. 

Mr.  Speaker,  regardless  of  the 
Marshall  plan,  I  would  have  you  know 
that  there  is  not  a  single  man.  woman,  oi 
child  in  the  Plrst  District  of  Alabama 
who  Is  not  favorable  to  succoring  the  In- 
tolerably hungry,  cold,  and  Ul-clad  peo- 
ple in  foreign  lands. 

They  are  of  one  mind  with  me  In  feel- 
ing that  we  should  provide  these  people 
with  necessitous  food,  fuel,  raiment,  and 
shelter — and  until  better  days  come  to 
their  lands. 

Moreover,  they  are  willing  that  we  in 
Congress  should  provide  at  no  cost  what- 
ever things  which  are  indispensable  to 
human  life. 

Moreover,  they  are  agreed  that  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  should 
pay  the  cost  of  freighting  our  donations 
of  these  necessities  to  the  friendly  peo- 
ple of  other  lands,  but  they  are  tired  of 
being  made  suckers  by  the  internation- 
alists in  cur  State  Department  who  are 
f^emingly  willing  to  give  anything  or 
evers^thing  in  America  away  to  foreign 
people  and  foreign  governments. 

Mr.  Speaker,  sometimes  I  wonder  if 
this  Congress  is  sufBclently  diligent  In 
protecting  the  national  interests  and  the 
economic  well  being  of  our  own  Ameri- 
can people. 

Certainly  it  is  high  time  that  we  in 
Congress  make  up  our  minds  whether  to 
return  to  the  policy  of  securing  our  own 
national  economy  and  domestic  interests 
or  to  follow  the  policy  of  international 
altruism  laid  down  by  the  "do-gooders" 
in  various  executive  departments  of  tlie 
Government. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  the  so-called  Mar- 
shall plan  S.  2202 — and  among  other 
cockeyed  provisions  of  that  bill — is  one 
provision  with  respect  to  merchant  ships. 

That  provision  contemplates  the  trans- 
fer or  bestowal  by  charter  or  otherwise 
300  of  our  merchant  fleet  to  foreign 
countries. 

When  turned  over  to  foreigners  these 
ships  will  be  used  not  alone  to  haul  our 
gifts  of  food  and  other  goods  to  the  for- 
eign people,  but  to  compete  with  our  own 
ships  in  all  oceanic  trade. 

Thus,  it  is  proposed  that  in  addition  to 
the  billions  of  dollars  worth  of  goods  that 
we  are  to  give  the  forelGners,  that  we 
should  pay  them  cash  money  to  haul  our 
gifts  in  the  American  ships  which  we 
give  them. 

Mr.  Speaker,  that  Just  does  not  jnake 
scnM  to  me  in  any  man's  language. 

That  In  a  policy  of  far  too  much  devo- 
tion to  the  IntereRtv  of  foreign  and  one 
of  too  little  regard  for  our  own. 

X  do  not  have  to  remind  you,  Mr.  Speak- 
er, of  the  many  yean  I  poraooally  apent 
on  ihe  merchant  marine  and  flsherlM 
committee  of  UUe  Uouee.  lAlKirlng  to  re- 
•iUMlsh  an  AaifHoftn  werghint  marine. 

Mr,  Speaker,  ynu  knnw  of  the  aetkm 
programi  which  I  insuiutcd  to  get  ever* 
UMreMlni  approprlatkxie— bttter  labor 
laws  and  better  workint «fMIM«M.iMl 
better  living  quarter*  bMlll  lalt  IhiM 
hulls  for  the  men  who  would  Mta  thow 
ships, 
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Well,  "it  long  last  I  thought  we  had 


gotten  tc 


erated   by 
operator ( 
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a  point  where  American  sea- 


men, shi  >ping  In  American  bottoms,  op 


American   ship   owners   and 
at   American    rates   of   pay. 


could  ha  il  American  cargoes  to  the  four 
points  o'  the  compau.  all  under  th« 
American  flag. 

Well.  Hr.  Speaker,  after  years  of  strug- 
gle in  t»  e  CongreM.  we  built  the  ships. 
They  w«  re  designed  so  that  our  Ameri- 
can seajtan  would  enjoy  higher  stand- 
•nia  of  1  iVtot  and  comfort  in  t^-'r  ^'^r^ 
htrntmrn  vwm«  ihtuugu 

■eaa.      I 

Yei:  !•  Mid  (or  Uiaaa  UnlUd  SUiM 
Oovernifient-owaoi  UAf^  wtlh  AmtrlOMi 

ITOM  IrO 


ti 
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I  have  today  received  Mr.  Green's 
answer  to  my  letter.  His  response — 
characteristic  of  his  every  word  and  act 
through  these  long- years— is  replete  with 
factual  expressions  based  solely  on  honor, 
decency,  and  Justice  to  our  own.  as  well 
as  foreign  interests. 

It  is  the  thoughtful,  studied  expression 
of  a  great  American,  spoken  like  an 
American  and  in  an  American  way. 

Mr  Green  says  he  is  against  that  pro- 
poaal  and  so  la  Pmajik  Boykin. 

I  hope  every  Member  of  this  HouM  will 
Join  me  in  that  oppoitiiion. 

In  order  that  every  Member  of  the 
HQU«e  can  read  that  letter,  I  an\  aub- 
mitiit)N  It  herewith  for  publirallon  in 
the  Rgceaoi 


^aa  folng  en  m 

wiiklni  on  ihoir  nwn,  bulll 
*«.     Th^y  impiovpd  hmhnr 
\tpyardfi,  fthip-rptmir 
vnes,  drydocks,  and  whai  nut, 
jwn  mooty  luid  saving «. 


n 
Wmip 
in  M 

f" 

Yes.  |yii  ny  piopil  down  in  Mobile 
bttUI  P  Ivate  canp  vaaatU.  with  thrir 
own  hird-camed  lartngn.  and  thry 
manne<  them  every  one  with  an  Amcrl- 
cri  w  and  paid  standard  American 
01  wafit  to  all  their  seamen. 

Now  Bomes  the  "world  planners,"  the 
"Intern  itional  aitrui.^t^."  and  "do  rood- 
en"  tr  the  State  Department,  telling 
us  In  dmgttm  how  to  implement  the 
Marshi  II  i^an. 

Withjut  regard  to  American  Intereats, 
they  wj.nt  to  give  these  ships  which  con- 
stitute I  part  or  our  own  merchant  fleet 
away  oi  charter  them  to  foreigners — and 
why? 

Beca  ise  the  American  wages  which  our 
own  V  aterman  Steamship  Corp..  and 
other  \  bbile  shipping  companies  pay.  the 
good  f(od  they  serve  and  other  general 
conditijns  which  under  laws  enacted  by 
this  Oingress  they  afford  to  their  sea- 
men— i  lave  tended  to  increase  operating 
and  rate  charges  above  those  which 
would  srevail  if  the  'furriners  "  manned 
and  operated  the  ships. 

Now  if  the  foreigners  themselves  had 
built  t  le  ships  and  paid  for  them — and 
mannei  them  with  their  own  crews  and 
even  piid  substandard  if  not  un-Amer- 
ican rates  of  starvation  wages  to  their 
crews  i  nd  our  ships  could  not  compete — 
that  w  5uld  be  one  thing. 

But  it  is  unthinkable  that  our  Oov- 
ernmei  it  should  give  or  charter  away  300 
govern  mentally  owned  vessels  of  our 
merch!  ,nt  marine  fleet — and  throw  20.000 
of  our  own  seamen  out  of  work — and 
cause  t  lem  and  their  families  to  suffer  in 
order  to  send,  without  cost,  wheat,  corn, 
rye.  barley,  coal,  clothin?.  and  what  not. 
to  the  mpoverished  in  Europe. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  date  of  March  6.  I 
wrote  the  Honorable  William  Green, 
preside  nt  of  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor,  the  Honorable  Phil  Murray,  presi- 
dent o '  the  CIO.  each  a  letter  wherein  I 
expres  ;ed  my  viewpoint  with  respect  to 
the  Marshall  plan's  proposal  to  transfer 
these  !  hips. 

I  kn  )w  that  they  are  both  of  one  mind 
with  rie  in  their  desires  to  protect  our 
own  seamen  and  that  both  the  CIO  marl- 
time  c  )mmlttee.  as  well  as  the  A.  F.  of  I* 
support  my  stand. 


IMMoa.  0.  0 ..  INfM  I.  IHt, 
Nan,  HMm  W,  Mvmw, 

l#e«»«  uf  Jle|H>M#4«»ef(ve«, 

lVii<MlHffnn,  0   0, 

Mv  UiAM  OOMMMM^N  I  Kin  in  ihoreuih 
neeurd  with  tht  point  or  vi»w  •aprt«Md  In 
ytiur  ittier  dated  Mareb  %\h  Mnd   \t\  th» 

rvcommeoialiBiie  you  made.  Thvre  seems 
tn  b«  nn  jMatifUble  or  good  reason  fee  tlie 

trknaffr  of  vtaaois  to  rorelgn  eounlrlee  le  be 
in«nn«d  by  Mami^n  in  th«M  foreign  eountrlM 
(ur  lh«  purpoM  of  trsnsftrrlni  (otxta  Mnd 
mattrttl  sbroad  In  ordvr  to  htip  tbM«  n«* 
tions  under  the  ll»reh«ll  plan,  lueh  eetlon 
would  reeuU  in  curtattini  tmplofaiBt  lDr«ar 
own  Mamcn.  Surely  It  la  aol  the  pitrpeae 
of  Oomrw  to  ereett  uncmflojiBMal  aaMnf 
ewr  own  AoMrleaa  workers  whtn  wt  »r«  try- 
ing to  help  dlitrMMrl.  starvuig  peopl*  in 
•tiropi.  _ 

Our  ieglsIstlTe  repfwsntstlvf  have  been 
requested  to  call  upon  Members  In  the  Sen- 
ate, acquaint  them  with  our  views  on  this 
matter  and  to  ask  them  to  support  the 
amendment  which  !wlll  be  offered  by  Senator 
Brewster  to  S  3302.  as  referred  to  in  your 
letter. 

As  additional  information,  may  I  advise 
you  that  when  I  appeared  t>efore  the  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  in  support  of 
the  Marshall  plan.  I  sp*eclflcally  recommended 
that  the  provision  in  the  bill  which  provided 
for  the  transfer  of  American  ships  to  foreign 
countries,  be  stricken  from  the  bill.  It  was 
my  impression  that  the  members  of  the  com- 
mittee favored  such  action  but  notwithstand- 
ing thU.  I  noticed  there  is  included  in  S.  2202 
a  section  which  provides  for  the  transfer  of 
300  ships  to  foreign  countries  to  be  manned 
by  seamen  In  foreign  countries  as  a  part  of 
the  Marshall  plan.  We  are  against  It  and  will 
do  everything  In  our  power  to  have  this  pro- 
vision stricken  from  the  bill. 

I  am  glad  to  note  your  point  of  view  In 
this  matter  which  you  make  clear  in  your 
communication  as  being  in  accord  with  cur 
point  of  view. 

Very  truly  yours. 

W.  Green, 
President,  American  Federation  of  Labor. 


Italian  Immi^ation  Quota 


years  1949  and  1950.  by  simply  utiUziog 
the  unused  Italian  quotas  for  the  pj;st 
10  years. 

Representing  a  district  in  which  there 
are  many  Italians,  I  naturally  have 
learned  to  know  them  and  I  hold  th^m 
in  the  highest  respect.  During  the 
recent  war  I  found  them  to  be  AmerlciJu 
first,  and  their  loyalty  was  unquestioned. 
I  dare  say  that  in  no  part  of  my  dlstiict 
is  there  a  greater  percentage  of  home 
ownara  than  U  represented  by  the  peo- 
ple of  Italian  daeoant.  8o  I  unhesitat- 
ingly recommend  the  logUlatlon  which  I 
am  sponsoring 

The  Italian  quota  U  &.loa  immigranU 
a  year,  During  the  war  yearn,  naturally, 
ihu  quota  was  suspended,  with  the  re* 
ftitii  thai  NpproNimalaly  14.000  Itali^nn 
war*  Moelwd  rrom  entry  into  the  Uniiad 
•laWm.  This  bill  pmvidps  for  iheir  entry 
in  IMI  and  1950.  and  would  full  m  a  cita- 
lory  similar  to  the  leglslatloti  now  under 
ronelderatlon  with  retard  In  permuting 
large  numbers  of  dlsplarrd  persona  tn 
enlor  the  United  ttateii.  It  In  baaed  pri- 
marily upon  our  desire  to  help  solve  the 
prnblrms  with  which  Italy  Is  faced  to<lay, 
to  help  alleviate  the  suffering  duo  to 
the  tragic  conditions  there  ai  well  a;i  in 
other  parte  of  Europe. 

I  believe  this  leilslatlon  will  be  an 
encouragement  to  Italy  as  a  demonstra- 
tion that  we  are  sincere  In  our  protetita- 
tlons  of  sympathy  and  eagerness  to  lielp 
her  retain  her  democracy,  which  bt  at 
stake  today  due  to  the  Inroads  of  com- 
munism. It  will  also  help  our  country 
because  the  Italians  are  industrious,  ex- 
cellent workers:  many  of  them  skilled  In 
various  trades  and  professions.  They 
win  not  be  a  drag  on  our  economy,  but. 
rather,  an  incentive  to  our  progress. 
Most  of  them  will  be  relatives  of  Italian- 
American  citizens,  with  whom  they  can 
Uve. 

The  bill  does  not  ask  that  immigration 
regulations  and  requirements  be  relaxed. 
Let  us  take  no  chances  on  letting  any 
more  Communists  into  the  United  States. 
Every  application  should  be  carefully 
scrutinized  and  every  applicant,  in  order 
to  be  admitted,  should  meet  the  require- 
ments that  will  mtfte  him  an  acceptable 
citizen  of  our  country. 

I  believe  this  to  be  a  fair  and  equitable 
proposal,  and  I  urge  Congress  to  give  It 
favorable  consideration. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  NORRIS  POULSON 

or  cAurotNi.\ 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  11,  194S 

Mr.  POULSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
Introducing  today  a  bill  which  will  pro- 
vide for  an  increase  in  the  annual  immi- 
gration quota  for  Italy  for  the  fiscal 


A  Change  in  Our  Forei^  Policy? 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WALTER  B.  HUBER 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOITSB  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  11.  1948 

Mr.  HUBER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ORO.  I  include  the  following  radio  broad- 
cast by  George  E.  Reedy: 

A  growing  rumor  spreading  through  Wash- 
ington polnU  to  an  abrupt  change  In  Ameri- 
can foreign  policy.  It  is  based  on  the  belief 
that  there  is  no  further  poeslbUlty  of  con- 
ciliating Russia  on  a  live  and  let  live  basis. 


APPENDIX  TO  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 
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The  rumor — and  so  far  it  is  only  a  rumor — 
asserts  that  President  Trum^ui  is  going  to 
take  a  strong  hand  in  foreign  relations.  His 
advisers.  It  is  said,  rre  due  for  a  severe  shake- 
up.     The  President  is  dissatisfied. 

Evenu  of  the  past  few  weeks  have  aggra- 
vated the  situation.  One  after  another  the 
Soviet  Dnlon  has  takeu  over  the  nations  of 
eastern  Europe.  lu  victories  can  be  counted 
In  the  lO's;  ours  can  hnrdly  be  found. 

The  death,  by  suicide  ur  otherwise,  of  Jon 
Miuaryk  may  be  the  match  that  touches  oS 
the  new  policy.  For,  however  h«  died,  there 
ran  b«  no  doubt  that  It  was  tied  directly  to 
the  oreepinii  (tiro*  that  hsa  just  taken  over 
OaechualuvaklK. 

At  sny  rsie,  iheN  e«n  be  mus  doubt  thst 
grut  tn  t  r- ' '•     The  wi>rld  u  tot* 

Ifri,  .D  Itrlltii  ot  cnlSSi 

rtlmiiii*'  imuoI    !'•   •!■  I  , W 

■ '  • 

i ^  *i .u  ihal  s  ntw  p<>llnjf  li  In 

the  offltii  belltve  It  will  beftn  with  ttirePl 
watrMitis  III  NusaU  In  niher  wonts,  (he  do* 
viets  win  he  told  olT  In  no  uncertain  Un* 
■niiHK  II  win  be  «  put>up  or  shut-up  prapa* 
•ltl»n 

Thone  sround  ths  PtMldent  who  are  \irff* 
Ing  such  a  course  admit  that  it  runs  the  risk 
of  endln«  In  war.  Put  thty  claim  that  tha 
risk  Is  already  eo  close  there  is  little  real 
difTeience  In  the  odds,  They  think  there  Is 
nothing  to  loae. 

On  tht  other  hand,  they  believe  there  Is 
much  to  gain.  They  sny  there  is  the  poaal- 
blllty  that  the  Bovie'  Union  will  back  down 
when  confronted  with  a  item,  blunt  warn- 
inf.  Only  this  way  can  the  danger  of  war  be 
turned  from  our  shores. 

At  present,  the  line  between  peace  and  war 
Is  dangerously  thin.    The  Soviet  Union  has 

?obbled  up  so  many  small  countries,  that  the 
ron  curtain  Is  now  placed  on  the  edge  of 
territory  we  consider  vital  to  our  Intereets. 

The  key  polnU  at  the  moment  are  Prance 
and  Italy  If  the  Soviet  Union  moves  into 
either  nation  we  would  have  little  choice. 
We  would  have  to  resist  or  get  out  of  Europe 
altogether.  We  could  no  longer  make  a  pre- 
tense of  influence. 

In  this  situation,  it  Is  claimed,  the  Presi- 
dent is  ready  to  abandon  all  other  issues 
and  concentrate  on  world  peace.  This  is 
something  that  cannot  be  obtained  by  sitting 
supinely  back  while  the  Soviet  Union  walks 
away  with  the  prize. 

Since  tiie  end  of  the  war  our  attitude  to- 
ward Russia  has  undergone  a  considerable 
change.  At  the  Ijeginnlng  we  tried  every 
possible  compromise  and  means  of  concUia- 
tlon.  We  found  that  it  didn't  work  out  in  a 
single  case. 

Gradually  we  stiffened,  but  we  always 
yielded  Just  enough  to  Insure  a  Soviet  vic- 
tory. Now  the  watchword  may  be:  "No  more 
yielding.  Russia  must  l>e  stopped."  Possi- 
bly it  wUl  work      Only  the  future  can  tell. 

Should  the  President  embark  on  such  a 
program — and  should  it  work— it  may  well 
l>e  the  stroke  that  recovers  his  lost  political 
fortunes.  He  would  certainly  earn  the 
gratitude  of  bis  fellow  citizens,  if  not  most 
of  the  people  of  the  world. 


Equal  Rights  Amendment 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

^^.  KATHARINE  ST.  GEORGE 

y  or  If  FW  TOBK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  11,  1948 

Mrs.  ST.  GEORGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
viarks  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Rscoao, 


I  Include  a  statement  made  by  me  on 
the  equal  rights  amendment  before  the 
Subcommittee  on  the  Judiciary: 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  com- 
mittee. I  come  before  you  to  support  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  76,  known  as  the  equal 
rights  amendment. 

This  amendment  has  been  before  every 
Congress  since  1923.  During  that  time  there 
have  been  35  hearings  before  congressional 
committees  and  subcnmmlttes  and  In  1944 
both  major  parties  favored  tha  amandmant 
In  their  platforms.  ' 
Tha  Republican  plat  form  rend,  and  I  quote: 
"Wa  favor  submiMion  by  ('ongreaa  to  tha 
•tatea  of  an  amendmant  to  the  Conatituiton 
prMvidlni  for  equfti  rlfhti  for  man  and 
woman  I 

"Wc  fftvor  Jok  oMorlunttlei  tn  tha  pnatwar 
world  open  io  mm  and  woman  aiika  wnh* 
aui  diMTlmiaailoB  to  raw  ot  pay  iNeauaa 
of  lea." 
The  Demoerat  platform  rtad  ai  followii 
"We  fevor  laMialatlnn  aisurlni  equal  )>ay 
for  equal  work  ranardleM  ur  spk. 

"Wa  reeemmend  to  ('•ii\Hr«>i>ii  the  aubmia* 
Blon  of  a  eenatltutinhBl  am^iuiment  on  equal 
rlghta  for  woman." 

It  would  aeam  as  though  action  on  this 
amandmant  were  long  ovardua  In  view  of 
thaas  facts. 

Tlta  woman  of  my  home  State  are  over* 
whelmlnglv  In  favor  of  thia  amendment  and 
tha  Republican  women  of  tha  State  federa- 
tion, numbering  66.000  mambera.  In  a  maet- 
ing  held  at  Albany  on  March  10,  1947.  paaacd 
a  resolution  In  which  they  aatd: 

"We  earnestly  urge  thai  Senate  Joint  Res- 
olution 76  (equal  rlghU  amendment)  be  re- 
ported out  and  that  our  Republican  Repre- 
sentatives vote  favorably  upon  it." 

As  a  woman.  I  feel  that  we  are  well  able 
today  to  take  our  place  beelde  our  men  on  an 
equal  footing.  I  have  no  illusions  that  it 
Will  all  be  plain  sailing.  I  realize  full  well 
that  wo  wUl  have  to  take  the  rough  with  the 
smooth  and  I  think  we  are  willing  and  able 
to  do  Just  that. 

A  great  deal  has  been  made  of  the  so-called 
physical  and  biological  handicaps  of  women 
and  of  the  necessity  that  these  create  for 
certain  protective  legislation.  I  cannot  agree 
with  this  view.  I  believe  that  women  are, 
on  the  whole,  stronger  physically  than  men. 
The  life  expectancy  of  women  in  the  United 
States  is  about  5  years  greater  than  that  of 
men. 

Much  is  made  of  the  hazard  and  handicap 
of  materrxlty.  This,  again,  is  exaggerated. 
Maternity  is  not  a  disease;  it  Is  a  natural 
and  a  perfectly  normal  function.  Women 
in  Industry  and  labor  should  be  allowed 
maternity  bonuses  and  benefits  for  the  nec- 
essary time  that  they  have  to  absent  them- 
selves. 

There  is  Just  as  good  and  better  reason 
for  maternity  bonuses  as  for  soldier  bonuses, 
and  this  in  no  way  confilcts  with  the  idea 
of  equality. 

The  great  and  crying  need  for  the  amend- 
ment Is  to  insure  equal  pay  for  equal  work 
This  has  not  been  fully  established  and 
never  will  be  until  this  amendment  is  passed. 
The  present  laws  prohibiting  the  employ- 
ment of  women  in  certain  industries  and 
night  work  mitigates  strongly  against  them. 
What  a  farce  it  Is  not  to  allow  women  to 
run  elevators  at  night,  at  higher  pay;  or  to 
wait  on  tables  at  night  when  trays  are  lighter 
and  tips  higher,  and  then  to  allow  them  to 
do  the  heavy  cleaning  In  offices  at  low  pay 
all  through  the  night. 

No;  women  neither  need  nor  want  protec- 
tive legislation.  They  want  to  be  free  to 
work  as  equals,  asking  for  no  special  privi- 
leges but  insisting  on  equality  of  opportu- 
nity and  pay.  We  no  longer  expect  or  want 
men  to  give  up  their  seats  to  us  in  crowded 
streetcars  at  the  end  of  a  hard  day's  work. 
Tiia  women  of  today  are  prepared  to  stand 


on  their  own  feet  and  earn  their  own  ♦ay 
without  fear  or  favor. 

We  are  ready  to  face  the  challenge  of  the 
New  World,  and  on  the  whole  we  believe 
that  the  bright  side  of  freedom  and  equality 
far  outweigh  the  special  privileges  and  cour- 
tesies which,  at  l>est.  were  only  accorded  to 
the  few. 

This  amendment  may  do  away  with  soma 
clinging  vines  and  may  spoil  the  fun  of 
those  who  have  t>een  exploiting  women  and, 
to  wboaa  lotereit  it  la  to  keep  them  on  a 
lower  wage  acala,  bv|t  it  ia  another  atep  for- 
ward on  tha  road  of  freedom.  For  thaji  rea- 
son, and  also  to  kaafi  faith  with  the  .people 
of  the  wlwile  country  who  were  peomlied 
thia  auteudment  by  btuh  major  partiaa  In 
thair  |iUtturma  In  1944  I  urge  yuui  commii> 
tee  le  do  everyihiiik'  to  «*a  that  uus 

RaMmdmani  b«  wm  ..;  ...lo  tUa  Cunatitu* 
tlon  I 

"Hqualiiy  of  riihte  under  Um  law  ihall  nel 
!#  daitiad  or  abridied  by  Iha  United  Itatii 
or  by  any  Mtata  »u  aeeouai  of  eeg 

"CiitigtoM  Hiid  (ha  aavaral  lUitea  ahall  have 
pawOTj  Within  thali  tesuaotlvt  jurlsdirUous, 
to  Muorce  this  aruola  by  eppropriaia  Ivgia* 
tnilun. 

mis  amendment  ahall  taka  effeet  I  yeart 
after  the  data  of  latincatlJh." 


Price  Criteria  in  Lic*Biinf  Exports 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HOMER  R.  JONES 

or   WASMINOTON 

IN  THE  HOU8B  OF  REPRESENTATIVKB 

Thursday,  March  11,  1948 

Mr.  JONES  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  Include  the  fol- 
lowing statement: 

STATEMENT  OE  HON.  ROMEB  R.  JONES.  OF  WASH- 
INGTON, TO  THE  SPECIAL  COMMrTTEE  TO  STtJDT 
PftOBLEMS  or  AMERICAN  SMALL  BUSINESS, 
UNITED  STATES  SENATE,  BE  PRICE  CRITERIA  IM 
LICENSING    EXPORTS,    MARCH     10,    1948 

Mr.  Chairman,  for  a  period  of  some  4  years, 
during  the  recent  war,  the  people  of  this 
Nation  submitted  to  economic  restrictions 
foreign  to  the  fundamental  concepts  of  our 
system  and  extremely  Irksome  to  a  country 
endowed  with  a  highly  developed  sense  of 
personal  liberty  and  rights. 

They  did  It  willingly  in  the  national  inter- 
est. They  realized,  as  we  all  did.  that  indi- 
viduality had  to  be  submerged  in  order  to 
concentrate  our  energies  and  production 
might  for  common  security. 

By  mutual  agreement,  otir  people  put  aside 
normal  ambitions  and  the  prlvUeges  guaran- 
teed them  to  accept  regimentation  deemed 
necessary  for  the  achievement  of  victory  over 
their  common  enemy. 

They  were  told  what  to  eat,  what  they 
could  wear,  how  far  they  could  drive  their 
cars,  how  much  money  they  could  make, 
and  at  what  jobs  they  could  work. 

This  they  did  with  a  mlnlmuin  of  agita- 
tion and  Ul-feeling.  In  fact,  one  of  the 
remarkable  things  was  the  cooperation  they 
displayed  and  the  cheerful  and  patriotic 
manner  In  which  they  accepted  a  mode  of 
living  so  opposed  to  otir  hereditary  beliefs 
and  principles. 

In  a  few  more  months  it  wlU  be  8  years 
since  the  last  shot  of  the  war  was  fired. 
They  have  been  painful  months  in  many 
respects,  for  a  sick  world  has  not  made  our 
problems  easy. 

As  they  did  during  the  war.  the  people 
of  this  Nation  recognize  certain  contribu- 
tions they  must  make  toward  world  recovery. 
Tbey   have   indicated   and   dl«pla#ad    their 
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sltnply  because  Oovemment.  through 

:umoersome   and   poorly   conceived 

only  imposes  these  restrictions, 

administers  them  in  such  a  manner  that 

ust  cannot  operate. 

gentlemen  ask  from  their  govern- 
clearly  defined  administrative  policy 
mitter  of  export  controls.    What  they 
mpliflcation  and  competent  admln- 
wlthln  the  OfOce  of  International 
by  the  application  of  common" 
with  sympathy  toward  the  prob- 
controls  necessarily  create,  can  do  this 
nleasly  as  possible  with  a  minimum 
and  confusion. 

hey  want.  too.  is  the  opportunity 
business  and  protect  the  invest- 
and  effort  involved  in  their 
enterprises. 

here  because  Government  regula- 

policies  are  so  confusing  and  so 

that  business  is  placed  in  se- 
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frosen  assets  of  this  merchandise,  if.  Indeed, 
you  can  call  the  merchandise  asseu. 

It  Is  my  personal  conviction  that  Bulletin 
431  with  its  tmreasonable  and  ofllclous  de- 
mands on  business,  should  be  repealed  im- 
mediately by  whatever  method  Is  necessary. 

It  Is  my  further  con  -iction  that  Industry. 
Itself,  should  be  Invited  to  help  write  the 
regulations  under  which  It  will  operate.  We 
have  done  this  before  and  It  has  worked  fairly 
and  efficiently. 

It  is  my  further  belief  that  what  the  Office 
of  International  Trade  needs  is  a  few  good 
administrators,  backed  by  experience  and 
common  sense  and  not  motivated  alone  by 
untried,  unsound,  and  impractical  theories. 

Under  the  law.  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce is  delegated  the  authority  ana  respon- 
sibility, among  other  things,  to  "promote  for- 
eign and  domestic  commerce."  It  falls  to  say 
anything  about  ruining  businessmen  engaged 
in  foreign  trade,  or  to  Impose  regulations  so 
arbitrary  and  restrictive  that  business  hssnt 
a  gambler's  chance  of  survival. 

If  the  administrators  of  the  Office  of  In- 
ternational Trade  desire  to  do  things  "by  the 
book."  then  let  them  follow  the  book  that 
directs  them  to  promote  trade. 

I'm  sure  the  Interests  of  this  country  will 
be  served  better  by  protecting,  encouraging, 
and  fostering  the  thousands  of  small  busi- 
nesses dependent  on  exports. 

If  the  administrative  branch  of  our  Oov- 
emment finds  it  impossible  to  operate  under 
this  principle,  then  lets  draw  them  a  pic- 
ture and  lay  down  the  proper  procedure  to 
attain  this  objective. 


Palestine — Committee  for  Justice  and 
Peace  in  the  Holy  Land 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LAWRENCE  H.  SMITH 

or   WISCONSIN 

m  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  11,  1948 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, on  March  2  a  committee  was  organ- 
ized for  Justice  and  peace  In  the  Holy 
Land.  Distinguished  American  citizens 
have  joined  in  an  eflort  to  prevent  parti- 
tion on  the  ground  that  it  may  ultimately 
lead  to  war  and  thereby  Jeopardize  the 
very  existence  of  the  United  Nations  Or- 
ganization. It  is  an  issue  that  should  be 
removed  from  American  domestic  poli- 
tics, which  was,  perhaps,  responsible  for 
the  action  by  Government  leaders  in  this 
country  to  force  the  partition  resolution 
through  the  United  Nations  Assembly. 

Mr.  Speaker,  notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  wide  coverage  and  publicity  was 
given  to  the  formation  of  this  committee, 
except  in  one  or  two  instances  it  was  ap- 
parently censored  by  the  press.  In  order 
that  the  people  of  this  country  might  be 
fully  informed.  I  include  as  part  of  my 
remarks  a  news  article  which  appeared 
in  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune  on 
March  3.  I  subscribe  wholeheartedly, 
Mr.  Speaker,  to  the  statement  of  pur- 
poses upon  which  this  organization  came 
Into  being. 

The  article  follows: 


CoMMirm  OrroMa  UN's  PALtsmrs 
PLAJf— VxBctNu  Onwwiwvt  HxsDs  Oaotrv 
Usciifa  Assamtr  To  Rsconsisxb  PAiTmoir 

(By  Jack  Werkley) 

WaamiMutoK.  March  a  —A  new  element  was 
IntrodtMSd  into  the  Palestine  controversy 
with  tlM  formation  hers  today  of  the  Com> 


mlttee  for  Justice  and   Peace  In   the  Holy 
Land. 

The  committee  opposes  enforcement  of  the 
proposed  United  Nations  partition  of  Pales- 
tine into  Arab  and  Jewish  states  for  a  re- 
consideration by  the  UN  General  Assembly 
of  Its  partition  plan. 

An  immediate  appeal  by  the  UN  Cecurlty 
CouncU  to  both  Arabs  and  Jews  to  cease 
fire  In  the  Palestine  fighting  is  suggested  by 
the  committee.  The  cease-fire  agreement 
would  prevail  pending  reconsideration  of  the 
case  by  the  General  Assembly  and  reference 
of  the  controversy  to  the  International  Court 
of  Justice. 

Miss  Virginia  C.  Gildersleeve,  dean-emerl- 
tiis  of  Barnard  College  was  elected  chairman 
at  the  organization  meeting  here  today. 
Henry  Sloane  Coffin,  president-emeritus  of 
the  Union  Theological  Seminary.  New  York, 
was  named  vice  chairman.  Kermit  Roose- 
velt, of  Washington,  a  grandson  of  Theodore 
Rooeevelt,  was  named  executive  director. 

UNTTTD  STATES  POSmON  BACKZD 

The  nucleus  of  the  organization  is  a  Na- 
tional CouncU  of  :00  members,  including 
a  number  of  well-known  American  church- 
men and  educators,  many  of  whom  have 
lived  and  worked  In  the  countries  of  the 
Middle  East. 

Miss  Gildersleeve  said  at  a  press  conference 
today  that  the  committee  has  had  insufficient 
time  to  adopt  specific  stands  on  a  number 
of  questions  involved  in  the  Palestlne^prob- 
lem. 

She  made  clear,  however,  that  the  com- 
mittee shares  the  view  of  the  American  Gov- 
ernment, as  stated  before  the  Security  Coun- 
cU last  Tuesday,  that  the  UN  has  no  legal 
authority  to  use  force  to  guarantee  partition 
of  Palestine  since  the  partition  plan  was 
simply  a  recommendation  of  the  General 
Assembly. 

Miss  Gildersleeve,  Mr.  Rooseyelt,  and  other 
committee  members  asserted  the  commit- 
tee's belief  that  the  Palestine  problem  must 
be  solved  through  concUlatlon  or  some  sort 
of  compromise  agreeable  to  both  the  Arabs 
and  the  Jews. 

The  committee  members  held  that  efforts 
to  reach  an  amicable  settlement  of  the 
Palestine  problem  had  not  been  exhausted 
through  the  long  years  of  negotiation  and 
conflict  in  the  Holy  Land. 

Mxrr  wrra  makshau. 

Miss  Gildersleeve  said  she  was  unable  to 
aay  what  solution  cf  the  Palestine  problem 
the  committee  had  In  mind.  A  number  of 
solutions  had  been  suggested,  she  said,  but 
since  there  stUl  was  no  stand  on  this  by  the 
committee,  only  personal  views  could  be  ex- 
pressed. The  chairman  and  other  membera 
present  withheld  their  views  on  this  phase 
at  the  press  conference. 

Earlier.  Miss  Gildersleeve.  Mr.  Rooeevelt. 
and  three  other  members  of  the  organization 
called  on  Secretary  of  State  George  C.  Mar- 
shall at  the  State  Department.  Miss  Gilder- 
sleeve said  the  Secretary  "listened  with  in- 
terest'  to  the  committee's  plan  and  to  per- 
sonal expressions  of  views,  "but,  naturally,  we 
did  not  expect  him  to  make  any  statement." 

The  other  committee  members  who  met 
with  Mr.  Marshall  were  the  Reverend  E>anlel 
Bliss,  minister  of  the  Second  Congregational 
Church,  of  Greenwich,  Conn.,  and  president 
of  the  board  of  trustees  of  the  International 
ColUege  of  Beirut,  Lebanon:  the  Reverend 
James  K.  Quay,  vice  president  of  the  Prince- 
ton Theological  Seminary,  Princeton;  and 
Dr.  Carleton  Coon,  professor  of  anthropology 
at  Harvard  University. 

STATEMENT  OF  rOEPOSES 

The  committee  presented  to  Mr.  Marshall 
the  following  sUtement  of  Its  purposes,  which 
was  handed  to  the  press: 

"The  alms  of  the  oooualttse  are: 

"1.  To  brinf  psaet  wltb  justice  to  the  Holy 
Land: 

"3.  To  further  the  best  InUrests  of  all  Jews. 
CtarUtlans.  and  Moslems  in  the  Near 
Middle  Cast; 
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"3.  To  foster  friendly  relations  among  the 
peoples  of  the  three  faiths  throughout  the 
world: 

"4.  To  strengthen  the  United  Nations. 

*The8e  alms  can  be  accomplished  only 
by  solutions  which  conform  to  the  United 
Nations  Charter,  to  international  law,  and  to 
democratic  principles.  We  believe  the  fol- 
lowing steps  should  be  taken  immediately: 

"1.  The  Security  Council  should  appeal  to 
both  sidea  'to  cea-se  fire'  pending  reconsid- 
eration by  the  General  Assembly  of  Its  recom- 
mendations concerning  Palestine  and  ref- 
erence of  the  case  to  the  International  Court 
of  Justice  as  provided  in  the  United  Nations 
Charter. 

"2.  The  Palestine  question  should  be  re- 
moved as  an  issue  in  American  domestic  poli- 
tics by  adoption  of  a  bipartisan  policy. 

"3.  The  United  Nations  should  act  rapidly 
to  find  homes  for  displaced  persons,  and  the 
United  States  should  adopt  legislation  to 
admit  Its  full  share." 

Temporary  offices  of  the  committee  are  at 
1107  I  Street  NV.,  Washington. 

COUNCn.   MXMBEXS   LISTTO 

The  secretary  of  the  organization  is  the 
Reverend  Garland  Evans  Hopkins,  associate 
foreign  secretary  of  the  Methodist  Church. 

Members  of  the  national  council  also  in- 
cluded Rev.  Dr.  Harry  Emerson  Fosdick, 
minister  emeritus.  Riverside  Church,  New 
York:  Rabbi  Morris  8.  Lazaron.  of  Baltimore; 
Rev.  Dr.  Henry  Pitney  Van  Reusen.  president. 
Union  Theological  Seminary:  E-irl  Bunting, 
chairman  of  the  board.  National  Association 
of  Manufacturers;  Dr.  Paul  Hutchinson, 
editor.  The  Christian  Century;  William  Er- 
nest Hocking,  professor  emeritus.  Harvard 
University. 

Also  Harold  Lamb,  author;  Representative 
Lawrence  H.  Smith.  Republican,  of  Wiscon- 
sin; Rev.  Dr.  Wynn  C.  Palrfleld.  general  sec- 
retary. Foreign  Missions  Conference  of  North 
America:  Rev.  Dr.  Albert  E.  Day,  pastor. 
Mount  Vernon  Methodist  Episcopal  Church. 
Baltimore;  Dr.  George  W.  Sadler,  foreign  sec- 
retary. Southern  Baptist  Convention;  Nel- 
son V.  Russell,  president,  Carroll  College; 
Walter  A.  Groves,  president.  Center  College; 
Rev.  Dr.  Fred  Field  Goodsell,  executive  vice 
president,  American  Board  of  Commissioners 
for  Foreign  Missions;  Dr.  Herrick  B.  Tcung, 
secretary.  Board  of  Foreign  Missions,  Presby- 
terian Church,  United  States  of  America. 

Also.  Dr.  Bayard  8.  Dodge,  president  emer- 
itus. American  University  of  Beirut;  Dr. 
John  A.  Wilson,  director  of  the  Oriental  In- 
stitute, University  of  Chicago;  Dr.  Walter  L. 
Wright,  Jr.,  professor  of  Oriental  languages, 
Princeton  University;  Rev.  Dr.  Lynn  Harold 
Hough,  dean  emeritus.  Drew  Theological 
Seminary;  Dr.  Allen  O.  Whipple,  clinical  di- 
rector. Memorial  Hospital.  New  York;  Dr. 
Ralph  Cooper  Hutchinson,  president.  Lafay- 
ette College. 

Also,  Rev.  Dr.  Charles  T.  Brldgeman.  Trin- 
ity Church,  New  York;  Dr.  Klrtley  F.  Mather, 
professor  of  geology,  Harvard  University; 
Carroll  Binder,  editorial -page  editor,  the 
Minneapolis  Star -Journal;  Harold  H.  Fisher, 
chairman,  Hoover  Institute;  and  Gloria  M. 
Wysner.  secretary.  Foreign  Missions  Confer- 
ence of  North  America. 


A  Loophole  in  Our  Tax  Laws 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WALTER  A.  LYNCH 

OF  VZW  TOtK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  07  RSPRESENTATIVBg 

Thurtdav.  March  11,  1948 

Mr.  LYNCH.    Mr.  Speaker.  I  under- 
stand that  shortly  a  tax-revlslon  bill 


will  be  ofifered  in  the  House.  The  tax 
staff  is  already  working  out  the  details 
of  the  bill.  Although  we  were  promised 
by  the  majority  a  complete  overhauling 
of  the  tax  law,  I  imagine  that  it  will  be 
more  or  less  patchwork  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  an  early  adjournment  of  Con- 
gress is  contemplated.  Certainly  with 
a  Presidential  election  in  the  offing 
there  will  be  no  attempt  to  tax  farm 
cooperatives. 

However,  there  is  a  loophole— or  should 
I  say  a  breach  as  big  as  a  bam  door — in 
the  tax  law  that  should  be  closed.  It 
has  to  do  with  nonresident  aliens  who 
trade  on  our  stock  and  commodity  mar- 
kets but  who  escape  taxation  on  profits 
derived  from  speculation  on  stocks, 
securities,  and  commodities  on  American 
exchanges  and  which  would  be  considered 
taxable  income  for  an  American  citizen. 
Nor  do  these  nonresident  aliens  pay 
any  tax  on  capital  gains.  Legislation 
eliminating  this  situation  should  have 
a  great  appeal  to  the  Republican  major- 
ity for  the  reason  that  it  would  produce 
substantial  revenue  for  the  Government 
\^ithout  the  loss  of  a  single  vote. 

An  article  In  America,  a  Catholic  re- 
view of  the  week,  under  date  of  March 
6,  1948,  focuses  attention  on  this  unfair 
and  d  scriminatory  feature  of  the  tax 
law.    The  article  follows: 

A    LOOPHOLE    IN    THI    TAX    LAWS 

People  close  to  financial  and  market  cir- 
cles have  long  been  aware  of  an  unfair,  and 
perhaps  dangerous,  loophole  in  our  tax  laws. 
It  concerns  those  known  as  nonresident 
aliens.  In  the  section  of  the  United  States 
Code  that  covers  the  taxing  of  such  people 
(title  26,  No.  211),  we  find  that  those  "en- 
gaged In  trade  or  business  within  the  United 
States"  are  fully  taxed.  But  the  joker  is  the 
following  sentence;  "Such  phrase  does  not 
include  the  effecting  of  transactions  in  the 
United  States  in  stocks,  securities,  or  com- 
modities through  a  resident  broker,  commis- 
sion agent,  or  custodian"   (26:211;   a,  3,  b). 

So  a  nonresident  alien  who  is  playing  the 
stock  market  falls  under  the  paragraph  cov- 
ering the  taxation  of  those  "not  engaged  in 
trade  or  business."  And  here  you  find  an- 
other joker:  they  are  taxable  on  a  long  list 
of  things  (dividends,  rents,  etc.).  but  no 
mention  is  made  of  capital  gains.  And  there 
you  have  the  complete  loophole — an  en- 
graved invitation  to  a  wealthy  foreigner  to 
engage  in  pure  speculation  on  the  American 
market.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  Is  known  that 
a  small  wealthy  group  has  made,  and  still  Is 
making,  large  profits  in  this  fashion — all  tax- 
free.  Vitally  necessary,  therefore,  is  the  pro- 
posal of  Senator  Lodge,  of  Massachusetts,  that 
we  plug  this  gap  in  our  laws.  He  is  quoted 
In  an  AP  dispatch  from  Washington  (dated 
February  20)  as  saying:  "This  discrimination 
seems  to  me  of  particular  Importance  today 
as  we  are  about  to  commence  consideration 
of  the  European  recovery  program."  We 
fall,  however,  to  see  why  Senator  Lodge 
would  have  his  proposal  apply  only  to  aliens 
who  "stay  In  this  country  more  than  90 
days."  A  good  portion,  maybe  a  majority,  of 
these  people  do  their  operating^ from  a  base 
In  Europe,  and  only  their  money  or  their 
agent  touches  our  shores.  Why  not  apply 
the  principle  of  reciprocity?  No  American 
could  get  away  with  this  In  a  European  mar- 
ket. Plnally,  to  suggest  «  fruitful  line  of 
Inquiry,  ws  ssk:  Is  there  possibly  any  con- 
nectlon  between  this  matter  and  the  sudden, 
mysterious  "breaks"  in  tlis  markets  that  pus- 
Els  us  at  tim«s7 


Peace  in  Hie  Holy  Land 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  J.  TWYMAN 

or  nxnvois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  11.  1948     ^ 

Mr.  TWYMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record,  I  wish  to  include  a 
letter  from  Dr.  James  G.  McDonald  to  the 
New  York  Herald  Tribune,  dated  March 
3,  1948: 

PEACi:      IN      THE      HOLT      LAND MR.      M 'DONALD 

DISSENTS  raOU   THE  GILD^SLEEVE  KEPOBT 

To  the  New  York  Heeald  Tribune: 

My  reading  in  the  New  York  Herald  Trib- 
une today  of  the  statement  of  the  Committee 
for  Justice  and  Peace  In  the  Holy  Land  and 
the  elplanation  of  the  chairman,  Miss  Vir- 
ginia C.  Gildersleeve,  has  left  me  with  a  feel- 
ing of  amazement  and  consternation;  amaze- 
ment that  the  group  of  American  educators 
and  religious  leaders  who  have  endorsed  the 
new  committee  should  Ignore  the  realities  of 
the  Palestine  problem  and  basic  Christian 
Interests  in  the  Middle  East:  and  consterna- 
tion that  these  leaders  should  In  the  name 
ol  "peace  and  Justice"  Invite  the  United  Na- 
tions to  commit  suicide  by  yielding  to  Arab 
aggression  and  to  Arab  threats  of  war. 

The  sponsors  of  the  committee  are  quoted 
as  contending  that  "the  Palestine  problem 
must  be  solved  through  conciliation  or  some 
sort  of  compromise  agreeable  to  both  the 
Arabs  and  the  Jews."  This  is  tantamount 
to  asking  the  Jews  to  surrender  their  hopes 
and  their  rights  in  Palestine.  The  Arab 
leaders  when  they  appeared  to  give  testi- 
mony before  the  Anglo-American  Committee 
of  Inquiry  (of  which  I  was  one  of  the  Amer- 
ican members)  were  unanimous  and  unyield- 
ing In  their  demand  that  the  Jews  should 
relinquish  all  special  rights  or  claims  to  such 
rights  in  Palestine.  Unashamedly,  these 
Arab  leaders  demanded  the  scrapping  of  the 
Balfour  Declaration  with  its  clear  and  sol- 
emn pledge  to  facilitate  the  establishment  of 
the  Jewish  homeland  In  Palestine.  They  de- 
manded, too,  the  scrapping  of  the  League  of 
Nations  mandate  which  Incorporated  the 
Balfour  pledge  and  which  had  made  that 
pledge  the  International  law  of  the  civilized 
world  for  three  decades.  In  short,  the  Arab 
spokesmen  would  agree  to  nothing  less  than 
that  the  Jews  become  a  helpless  and  defense- 
less minority  in  their  historic,  their  prom- 
ised homeland.  In  the  2  years  since  the 
Anglo-American  Committee  concluded  its 
hearings.  Arab  intransigence  has  not  dimin- 
ished. Instead,  if  that  were  possible,  it  has 
increased 

In  view  of  this  Arab  defiance,  the  call  of 
the  committee  for  compromise  agreeable  to 
both  the  Arabs  and  the  Jews  must  have  the 
effect  of  bringing  pressure  to  bear  upon  the 
Jews  to  yield  to  Arab  Intransigence.  How 
such  pressure  can  contribute  toward  peace 
and  justice  in  the  Holy  Land  is  a  mystery 
which  neither  the  committee's  statement  nor 
the  explanation  of  Its  chairman  does  any- 
thing to  clear  up.  The  amazing  fact  Is  that 
the  committee  and  its  sponsors  could  have 
so  completely  disregarded  the  obvious  pro- 
Arab  effect  of  their  call  for  compromise. 

Similarly,  the  committee  Ignores  the 
miracle  of  re-crcatlon  which  the  Jews  have 
worked  In  Palestine  under  the  mandate  and 
the  beneficent  effect  of  that  re-creation  upon 
the  welfare  and  the  feelings  of  the  massw 
of  the  Arabs  in  the  cotmtry.  That  the  Arah 
worker  and  pssssnt  are  not  unaware  of  the 
bnisAts  of  Jewish  enterpriM,  modem  tech- 
niques, and  dsvotton  to  tb«  land  Is  svldsnced 
by  the  fact  ttaat  In  the  t»emt  otttlVMks  ol 
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he  masses  of  the  Palestinian  Arabs 
little  or  no  part.    On  the  contrary, 
attacks  have  been  spearheaded  by 
or    members    "on    leave"   of    the 
llorces    from    across    the    frontiers, 
the  rank  and  file  of  Palestine  Arabs 
violently  antl-Jewlsh  as  their  self- 
leader,  there  would  be  no  need — 
Arabs  outnumber  the  Jews  two  to 
assistance    from    Syria.    Iraq,    and 
le^ghborlng  Arab  states. 

the  sponsors  of  the  new  committee 

large  proportion.  If  not  a  majority. 
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the    Investigation    of    the    Anglo- 
Committee  of  Inquiry  in  Palestine 
neighboring   Arab   states,    we   were 
y  opportunities  to  hear  either  In 
Ion  or  private  Interviews,  the  opln- 
;hrutlan  leaders.     Of  all  these  lead- 
impressed  me  as  deeply  as  did  the 
of  the  Maronltes.     This  venerable 
ane  of  the  most  Important  Christian 
the  Middle  East  was  unqualified  In 
of   the   Zionist   aspirations   in 
and  In  his  denunciation  of  those 
leaders  whom  he  charged  were,   in 
of  Arab  nationalism,  preparing  the 
a  frontal  attack  upon  Christianity 
irea. 
I  atrlarch's  statement  made  to  me.  In 
of  his  advisers  was  In  substance 
"In   Palestine   the   Zionists   are 
with  rebirth  and  fertility:    the 
4ave   been   synonymous   with   aridity 
The  only  menace  to  Christianity 
)art  of  the  world  Is  from  the  success 
Moslem  nationalists.     Tell  your 
Christian  friends  this  truth  about 
which    threatens    Christianity 
Very    respectfully    I   suggest    to   the 
leaders  sponsoring  the  new  com- 
bat they  take  account  of  the  patrl- 
arnlng. 

one  of  the  official  organs  of  the 

of  England.  "The  Record."  put  the 

ertlbly:  "There  can  be  no  Im- 

y  between  right  and  wrong,  between 

and    injustice.     •     •     •     The    only 

t  course  would  be  for  the  UN  to 

the  Jews  as  allies  and  defenders  of 

conscience.     The  Haganah  might 

be  appointed  as  the   International 

Palestine." 

fairness  is  not  this  approach  at  once 

tltstlc  and  Christian  than  that  of  the 

ttee,  which   by  urging  appease- 

Arab  aggression,  invites  the  Untted 

to  comout  suicide? 

Jamb  O.  McDonalo. 
roBX.  March  3.  1948. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 


H 


ON.  ALVIN  F.  WEICHEL 


or  OHIO 
IN  T^E  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  February  2.  1948 

Mr.  WEICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
should  be  no  question  about  our  Oovem- 
ment  employing  those  who  do  not  believe 
In  our  form  of  government.  I  am  In- 
dudlni ;  a  ?ery  timely  editorial  by  Spencer 


Canary,    editor   of    the    Daily    Sentinel 
Tribune  of  Bowling  Green.  Ohio: 

TCKMED    "KCD    SPY    ASSOClATl" 

That  "a  man  Is  known  by  the  company  he 
keeps"  has  a  basts  of  fact  In  human  nature; 
and.  In  view  of  the  actions  of  Soviet  Russia 
since  victory  was  won  In  World  War  II.  and 
the  attitude  of  our  Government  against  com- 
munism, a  scientist  who  cares  to  hold  a  Gov- 
ernment  job  and  Is  acute  enough  to  perform 
his  duties  should  have  enough  common  sense 
and  such  a  recognition  of  propriety  as  to 
avoid  personal  relations  with  representatives 
of  communism.  He  should  keep  himself  free 
of  any  suspicion  of  wittingly  or  unknowingly 
"giving  aid  and  comfort  to  the  enemy." 

That  Is  the  way  we  feel  about  Dr.  Edward 
U.  Condon,  who  Is. under  suspicion  of  the 
House  Un-American  Activities  subcommittee. 
It  charges  this  "top  atomic  scientist '  with 
associating  with  alleged  Soviet  spies  and 
labels  him  as  "one  of  the  weakest  links  In 
our  economic  security."  He  Is  head  of  the 
National  Bureau  of  Standards. 

It  may  well  be  that  Dr.  Condon  Is  entirely 
blameless  In  his  loyalty  to  America  and  Is 
not  himself  Infected  with  communl^wn.  as 
are  some  people  of  high  reputation.  It  is 
easy  to  understand  that  he  might  enjoy  him- 
self especially  In  the  company  of  other  scien- 
tists, even  Russian.  His  own  statements  In- 
dicate surprise  that  his  possible  loysJty  is 
questioned. 

But  he  shctild  have  kept  himself  above 
suspicion  at  a  time  when  Soviet  Russia  Is 
causing  the  downfall  of  free  governments  and 
Is  engaged  In  a  "cold  war"  with  ours.  "Birds 
of  a  feather  flock  together"  applies  not  only 
to  those  of  common  Interest  In  knowledge 
but  may  also  apply  to  those  of  kindred 
Ideologies  of  government. 

One  who  behaves  suspiciously  In  war  Is 
likely  to  be  court-martialed.  A  spy  certainly 
never  has  any  hesitancy  to  lie.  His  ability 
to  make  others  believe  his  pretensions  Is 
what  makes  blm  valuable.  One  who  behaves 
suspiciously  In  Government  work  should  be 
given  full  opportunity  to  defend  himself;  but 
It  should  not  be  necessary  for  the  Govern- 
ment to  convict  him.  If  the  suspicion  still 
exists,  he  should  not  be  kept  on  the  Job 
where  he  may  do  harfh. 

We  have  no  patience  with  those  who  would 
outlaw  the  Communist  Party,  because  such 
power.  If  exercised  and  upheld  by  the  courts, 
would  t>e  highly  dangerous  to  all  our  lll}er- 
ttes;  but  we  would  permit  no  Communist  to 
become  or  remain  a  Government  employee: 
and  we  would  fire  anyone  who  has  a  tincture 
of  "red."  The  State  Department  Is  shown 
by  Fulton  Lewis,  the  CKLW  radio  commen- 
tator, to  have  had  some  of  Its  secrets  dis- 
closed by  "red"  or  "pink"  employees.  Let  us 
not  take  chances  of  losing  our  liberties  by 
Red  fifth  columnists. 


John  Marshall  Robsion :  "Here  Was  a  Man 
to  Hold  Against  the  World,  a  Man  To 
Mitfh  the  Mountains  and  the  Sea" 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  JENNINGS,  JR. 

or   TEMNrSSSZ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  11.  1948 

Mr.  JENNINGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Tuesday.  February  17.  John  Makshall 
Robsion,  In  Barbourvllle.  Ky.,  at  the  home 
or  a  friend,  passed  away. 


Told  by  his  physician  that  his  heart 
was  in  a  weakened  condition  and  that  he 
should  not  see  visitors,  he  would  not  deny 
the  people  who  loved  him  and  they  came 
to  him  to  the  very  last. 

John  M.  Robsion  was  a  great  Ken- 
tuckian,  an  illustrious  American. 

In  him  death  chose  a  shining  mark. 
His  hold  upon  the  affections  and  con- 
fidence of  his  people  was  unequaled  by 
any  man  who  preceded  him  in  the  Con- 
gress from  eastern  Kentucky.  By  years 
of  unselfish  service  he  earned  and  held 
the  boundless  tru.-^t.  the  devoted  friend- 
ship, and  abiding  love  of  his  people. 

I  first  knew  him  as  a  lawyer  in  1908. 
while  he  and  I  were  attorneys  in  the 
neighboring  towns  of  Jellico.  Tenn.,  and 
Barbourvllle,  Ky.  He  was  an  able  law- 
yer. Learned  in  the  law.  he  had  what 
lawyers  term  a  "legal  mind."  Instinc- 
tively, he  went  to  the  heart  of  a  lawsuit. 
Before  a  jury  he  was  irresistible.  He 
knew  human  nature,  was  a  master  of  the 
logic  of  the  human  heart,  and  sjxjke  the 
language  of  his  people. 

Before  his  journey  ended  he  walked 
with  the  great  of  ^his  earth,  but  he  never 
lost  the  common  touch.  With  pride  he 
referred  to  the  fact  that  his  father  was 
a  tenant  farmer  and  tha'.  as  a  boy  and 
as  a  young  man  he  knew  what  it  was  to 
eat  his  bread  in  the  sweat  of  his  face. 
What  was  the  source  of  his  strength? 
He  is  the  answer  to  that  question. 

He  sprang  from  the  plain  whence  have 
come  the  world's  Immortals,  from  the 
ranks  of  the  red-blooded,  rugged,  middle 
class.  As  a  boy  he  attended  the  com- 
mon schools;  as  a  young  man  he  taught 
school  and  with  his  earnings  completed 
his  literary  and  legal  education. 

He  was  diligent  in  his  business  and  did 
with  his  might  whatever  his  hand  found 
to  do.  He  knew  that  in  every  con- 
troversy, political  or  legal,  the  determi- 
native, controlling  factors  are  living  men 
and  women. 

I  knew  him  for  more  than  40  years. 
He  was  eminently  successful  as  a  lawyer.^ 
There  was  no  better  trial  lawyer  in  Ken- 
tucky. He  was  a  forceful  and  effective 
speaker.  Whether  in  the  courtroom,  on 
the  stump,  or  in  the  Congress,  he  was  a 
foeman  worthy  of  any  man's  steel.  He 
had  few  equals  and  no  superior.  He 
made  a  living  for  himself  and  loved  ones. 
He  did  more.  He  made  a  life  that  was  a 
benediction  to  all  who  came  wlChin  its 
radiance.  Thp  world  is  better  /for  his 
having  lived  in  It.  He  lived  a /ull  Ufe. 
Devoted  to  his  family,  loyal  tqj^fs  friends, 
a  great,  fearless  public  servant,  no  abler 
nor  more  popular  man  ever  represented 
his  people  in  Congress. 

He  was  a  stateman.  He  loved  his  con- 
gressional duties,  and  brought  to  their 
performance  a  wide  knowledge  of  public 
affairs. 

He  was  never  defeated  in  his  races  for 
the  House.  Elected  in  November  1918  to 
the  Sixty-sixth  Congress  he  was  five 
times  reelected  to  the  Sixty-seventh, 
Sixty-eighth,  Sixty-ninth,  Seventieth, 
and  Seventy-first  Congress.  He  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  United  States  Senate  on 
January  9.  1930  to  fill  a  vacancy  caused 
by  the  resignation  of  Senator  Frederick 
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M.  Sockett.  He  was  elected  to  the 
Seventy-fourth.  Seventy-fifth,  Seventy- 
sixth.  Seventy-seventh,  Seventy-eighth, 
Seventy-ninth,  and  Eightieth  Congresses, 
serving  in  the  Congress  more  than  a 
quarter  of  a  century,  during  which  time 
this  country  fought  two  world  wars. 

A  member  of  the  committee  on  com- 
mittees, the  national  Republican  con- 
gressional committee,  the  steering  com- 
mittee of  his  party  in  the  House,  and  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  he  played 
a  large  part  in  formulating  and  guiding 
the  policies  of  his  party  and  in  writing 
the  laws  of  the  land. 

A  devout  and  consistent  member  of 
the  Christian  Church,  for  years  a  Sun- 
day-school teacher,  he  was  a  constant 
student  of  the  Bible.  On  more  than  one 
occasion,  on  going  to  his  oCBce  here  in 
Washington  I  found  him  deeply  en- 
grossed in  the  study  of  the  Bible.  His 
knowledge  of  it  was  profound.  He  was 
especially  fond  of  reciting  the  twenty- 
third  Psalm  and  delighted  in  dwelling 
on  Its  beauty  and  majesty,  its  faith  and 
promise. 

He  gave  himself  without  stint  to  the 
performance  of  his  duties  as  a  Congress- 
man. No  service  to  his  people  was  too 
small  to  enlist  his  best  efforts.  No  task 
was  too  great  for  him  to  tackle.  He  put 
his  heart  and  mind  into  his  work.  He 
mastered  every  subject.  In  his  discus- 
sion of  legislation  he  was  able  always 
to  give  reasons  for  his  stand  on  any 
measure.  He  carried  on  a  voluminous 
correspondence  with  his  people,  answer- 
ing every  letter  he  received. 

He  had  many  visitors  from  his  State. 
I  never  saw  a  man  more  considerate  or 
kindly  in  taking  care  of  a  constituent. 
They  were  under  his  watchcare  and  de- 
votion from  the  time  they  entered  his 
office  until  they  departed.  He  loved  and 
served  them  with  all  his  mind,  heart, 
strength,  and  soul. 

For  25  years  he  wove  into  the  warp  and 
woof  of  national  legislation  the  very  fiber 
of  his  mind  and  soul.  At  his  death  he 
was  engaged  as  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Revision  of  the  Laws  in 
the  revision  of  the  United  States  Code. 
So  far  as  he  finished  this  work,  it  will  be 
his  monument. 

He  was  ever  alert  to  the  Interests  of 
the  veterans  and  to  the  welfare  of  the 
working  people.  All  the  people  had  in 
him  an  advocate  and  champion  ever 
zealous  in  their  service. 

His  sympathetic  understanding  gave 
him  the  key  that  unlocked  human  hearts. 
Kentuckians  welcomed  him  into  their 
heart  of  hearts  and  into  their  homes. 

He  had  a  great  fund  of  human  interest 
stories  with  which  he  illustrated  his  dis- 
course and  arguments.  He  was  apt  in 
Illustration,  keen  in  perception.  His  in- 
dustry was  tireless.  His  whole  life  was 
characterized  by  his  eagerness  to  learn 
and  his  ability  to  grow.  He  was  wise  In 
the  ways  of  the  world.  No  dreamer  was 
he.  His  wisdom  increased  with  the  years. 
His  was  the  homely,  homey  philosophy 
of  the  common  man. 

With  him  the  fear  of  the  Lord  is  the 
beginning  of  wisdom.    From  his  boyhood 


till  the  last  summons  came  "he  Increased 
in  stature  and  wisdom." 

The  truth,  the  wisdom,  the  imagery  of 
the  Bible  ran  through  his  discourse  and 
through  his  speeches  like  threads  of  gold 
through  cloth  of  silver. 

In  1940,  I  attended  the  opening  of  the 
Republican  campaign  in  Somerset.  Ky. 
While  waiting  for  my  train.  Judge  R.  C. 
Tartar,  a  devoted  friend  of  Representa- 
tive Robsion,  stated  to  me  that  Robsion 
never  lost  a  friend  and  was  always  mak- 
ing new  friends.  He  then  related  the 
following  incident.  He  said,  "I  was 
driving  down  a  country  road  during  one 
of  Robsion's  campaigns  and  noticed 
someone  had  written  with  a  red  pencil 
on  one  of  Robsion's  pictures  posted  on 
a  tree  near  the  roadside.  I  was  curious 
to  see  what  the  writing  was  so  I  got  out 
of  my  car  and  walked  over  to  the  picture: 
These  are  the  words  that  had  been  writ- 
ten on  the  picture — 'John  M.  Robsion, 
the  same  today,  yesterday  and  forever.'  " 
Judge  Tartar  then  said,  'Those  words 
so  aptly  characterized  the  man  and  the 
deathless  love  his  people  cherished  for 
him,  I  took  it  down,  framed  it  and  hung 
it  on  the  wall  in  my  oflBce." 

As  he  lay  in  state  in  Barbourvllle  co 
the  day  of  the  funeral  thousands  of 
friends  from  all  parts  of  Kentucky  and 
from  the  farthest  reaches  of  his  district  • 
passed  in  an  endless  procession  and 
gazed  for  the  last  time  on  his  face.  And 
as  they  looked  on  the  tender  peace  that 
dwelt  on  the  face  of  their  dead  friend, 
strong  men  wept  as  if  they  had  stood  by 
the  lifeless  form  of  their  father  or 
mother. 

He  left  surviving  him,  his  devoted 
widow,  his  son,  Maj.  John  M.  Robsion, 
an  attorney  of  Louisville.  Ky.,  and  his 
daughter,  Mrs.  Henry  Gordon  Edmunds, 
of  Washington,  D.  C. 

John  M  Robsion  is  not  dead.  He 
lives  in  the  hearts  of  his  loved  ones,  in 
the  memory  and  affections  of  his  friends 
who  are  legion,  and  in  his  good  works 
that  live  after  him. 

At  the  height  of  his  fame,  his  mind 
unimpaired,  he  glided  gently  out  at  ebb 
of  tide. 

He  went  as  he  would  have  chosen  to 
go,  not  after  a  lingering  illness  of  weak- 
ness and  pain,  but  at  the  close  of  a  day's 
work,  in  the  faith  and  the  courage  of 
Tennyson's  deathless  words: 

Sunset  and  evening  star. 

And  one  clear  call  for  me, 
And  may  there  be  no  moaning  of  the  bar 

When  I  put  out  to  sea. 

But  such  a  tide  as  moving  seems  asleep. 

Too  full  for  sound  and  loam. 
When  that  which  drew  from  out  the  bound- 
less deep 

Turns  again  home. 

Twilight  and  evening  bell. 

And  after  that  the  dark. 
And  may  there  "be  no  sadness  of  farewell 

When  I  embark. 

For  ttao'  from  out  our  bourne  of  time  and 
place 

TTie  flood  may  bear  me  far, 
I  hope  to  see  my  Pilot  face  to  face 

When  I  have  croet  tb?  bar. 


Margarine  Tax 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS   . 
or 

HON.  JAMES  C.  DAVIS 

OF  CEOBCIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  March  10.  1948 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Georgia.    Mr.  Speaker, 

within  a  few  days,  I  hope  we  will  have 
the  opportunity  to  vot€  in  the  House 
upon  legislation  to  remove  the  Federal 
tax  which  is  now  levied  upon  margarine. 

On  August  2,  1886,  President  Grover 
Cleveland  signed  the  bill  placing  a  tat 
upon  oleomargarine,  and  since  that  time, 
for  62  years,  the  people  of  the  United 
States  have  paid  a  discriminatory  tax 
upon  a  product  which  has  come  to  be  one 
of  the  staple  articles  of  food  in  the  Amer- 
ican home.  I  do  not  know  if  there  was 
a  justification  for  this  discriminatory  tax 
when  It  was  imposed  in  1886.  No  justi- 
fication exists  now  for  continuing  to 
impose  this  discriminatory  tax  on  mar- 
garine. In  1886  the  butter  manufac- 
turers may  have  found  it  difficult  to  sell 
all  the  butter  they  made  at  a  profit. 
Such  is  not  the  case  today.  Butter  is  so 
scarce  today  that  it  brings  close  to  $1 
per  pound.  The  price  is  so  high  that  a 
large  percentage  of  the  American  people 
actually  cannot  afford  to  buy  it.  Marga- 
rine sells  at  approximately  half  the  price 
of  butter  after  the  tax  is  added.  If  the 
butter  manufacturers  wanted  this  Fed- 
eral tax  originally  to  destroy  the  com- 
petition of  margarine,  the  tax  has  long 
since  ceased  to  perform  that  function. 
There  is  so  much  difference  in  the  prices 
of  the  two  articles  now  that  the  marga- 
rine tax  does  not  even  tend  to  eliminate 
competition  resulting  from  the  sale  of 
margarine.  The  Federal  tax  raises  the 
cost  of  margarine  to  the  consumer,  but 
does  not  prevent  its  sale.  What  house- 
wife who  would  refuse  to  pay  42  cents 
per  pound  for  margarine  is  going  to  pay 
80  cents  to  $1  per  puund  for  butter?  The 
fact  is,  there  is  so  much  difference  in  the 
price  range  of  the  two  articles,  that  this 
Federal  tax  no  longer  affects  the  com- 
petition. It  simply  adds  to  the  cost  of 
the  margarine  which  the  customer  Is 
going  to  buy  anyway. 

The  butter  people  say  it  should  be 
taxed  because  it  is  artificially  colored.  If 
that  is  the  case,  then  creamery  butter 
should  be  taxed  too.  because  It  also  is 
artificially  colored. 

Margarine  has  its  origin  on  the  farm. 
Cottonseed  oil,  peanut  oil,  and  soybean 
oil,  are  among  its  ingredients.  It  Ls  as 
much  a  farm  product  as  butter  is.  and  it 
is  unjust  to  tax  one  farm  product  for  the 
benefit  of  another  which  is  untaxed. 

I  have  heard  it  said  that  margarine  Is 
a  synthetic  or  artificial  product,  and  that 
it  is  a  vegetable  imitation  of  an  animal 
product.  It  is  true,  of  course,  that  mar- 
garine Is  made  from  vegetable  oils,  and 
that  it  resembles  butter.  It  can  just  as 
truthfully  be  said  however,  that  Crisco 
and  itber  vegetable  shortenings  are 
made  from  vegetable  oils,  and  that  they 
resemble  an  animal  product,  namely  hog 
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lard,  ^et  I  have  never  heard  anyone 
advocat ;  a  tax  on  these  vegetable  short- 
enings or  that  reason.  It  would  be  as 
fair.  I  think,  for  those  who  produce 
strainec  honey  to  assert  that  the  sirup 
makers  ought  to  pay  a  tax  on  sirup,  be- 
cause t  ley  have  manufactured  an  ar- 
ticle wilch  competes  with  the  natural 
productt 

Boiler  1  down 


butter 
tural 


It  amounts  to  this,  that 
ind  margarine  are  two  agricul- 
iroducts.    competing    with    each 


other  ii  different  price  ranges,  and  a 


either  will  not  affect  its  sale,  but 
idds  to  the  price  which  the  con- 
sumer must  pay. 

Margarine  is  clean.  It  is  wholesome. 
It  afforps  a  market  to  the  farmer  for  his 
It  l3  a  moderately  priced 
and  is  liked  and  enjoyed  by  mil- 
people.  This  tax  upon  it  is  an 
mposition  upon  those  who  use  it. 
to  the  high  cost  of  living.  It  is  a 
discrimjinatory  tax  upon  food,  and  it  is 
the  on  y  such  tax  I  know  of.  I  cannot 
unders  and  why  we  have  borne  it  so 
patientfy  for  62  years.  I  have  signed  a 
to  bring  this  legislation  to  the 
the  House,  and  I  urge  that  every 
other  llember  do  likewise  so  that  this 
diacrin:  inatory  tax  may  be  removed. 
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What  loet  It  Mean  To  Be  ao  American? 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  TOM  STEWART 

or  TTNNCSSR 

IN  THI  SKNATK  OF  THE  UNITED  9TAT1S 

Thursiay.  March  11  (legislative  day  of 
Monday.  February  2> ,  1948 

Mr.  5TEWART  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Rxcoio  an  article 
which  appeared  In  a  recent  Issue  of  the 
Knoxv  lie  Journal,  published  at  Knox- 
ville.  Tenn. 

This  article  Is  written  by  Mr.  E.  B. 
Patton  a  very  prominent  KnoxvlUe  citi- 
zen and  ex-mayor  of  that  city,  and  Is 
entitled  "Ancient  Greeks  Had  Effective 
Metho<l  of  Ridding  Nation  of  Trouble- 
makers." 

I  recommend  the  article  for  reading 
by  thoj  i  who  are  interested  in  American- 
ism as  t  presents  itself  to  us  in  this  day. 

Mr.  :  'atton  quotes  from  a  poem  which 
was  rei  d  before  the  Manhattan  Chapter 
of  the  ).  A.  R.  oy  the  twenty-fifth  anni- 
Yersan  of  its  founding.  This  poem  rings 
clear  ol  the  spirit  of  Americanism,  and 
it  Is  f\t  ing  that  it  should  have  been  read 
before  ;o  fine  a  patriotic  group  of  ladies 
as  com  jrise  cur  D.  A.  R. 

Tners  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  orlered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rzcord, 
as  folk  ws : 
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HAS     KFrtCllVt 

an}DiNc  i<.«TiON  or  t«oc 

(By  E.  E.  Patton) 
there  a  man  with  aoul  ao  < 
never  to  himself  hath  said 
Is  my  own.  my  native  land?" 

a  ident  Greeks  had  a  method  by  which 
eoi^ld  get  rid  of  troublemakers  and  ob- 
le  characters.     They  could  hold  an 
of  the  qualified  voters,  and  If  a  ma- 
Jortty  o  »uid  be  obuined.  they  could  banish 


or  ostracize  a  man — that  is.  they  could  send 
tilm  out  of  the  coxmtry.  They  voted  by  writ- 
ing the  name  of  the  objectionable  one  on  an 
oyster  shell,  which  In  the  Greek  was  oetrakon. 
There  might  have  been  some  Injustices  done, 
but  I  sometimes  wish  that  we  might  have 
such  a  system  here.  We  could  ship  some  of 
our  local  Communists  back  to  the  land  of 
Joey  Stleenslk.  It  would  be  perfectly  satis- 
factory for  them  to  be  Communists  over 
there,  but  not  over  here. 

During  World  War  I  several  applicants  were 
examined  in  Federal  court  In  Knoxvllle  on 
their  applications  to  become  American  citi- 
zens. Because  of  the  war  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral was  Just  a  little  more  careful  than  on 
ordinary  occasions.  One  question  that  was 
asked  of  all  applicants  was  this:  "In  the 
event  of  war  between  the  United  States  and 
the  country  from  which  you  came,  would  you 
Oght  for  the  United  States?"  This  question 
was  put  to  a  young  Armenian  and  he  an- 
swered It  with  two  words.  "Most  gladly."  No 
one  could  doubt  his  sincerity  or  siupect  that 
he  would  ever  betray  this  country. 

But  what  does  It  mean  to  be  an  American? 
This  can  perhaps  ht  better  answered  by  a  for- 
eigner than  by  a  native  American  who  has 
never  known  what  Injustice  and  oppression 
are. 

Our  Government  has  been  forced  to  go 
through  Its  various  departments  In  Washing- 
ton with  a  flne-tooth  comb  and  rid  our  gov- 
ernmental service  of  those  who  are  disloyal 
to  our  form  of  government.  There  Is  no  crit- 
icism of  this  except  from  a  few  crack-brains 
who  are  more  loyal  to  some  dictatorial  for- 
eign government  than  they  are  to  our  own. 
The  only  criticism  that  loyal  Americans  could 
possibly  make  Is  that  It  has  been  too  long 
delayed. 

Strictly  speaking,  all  of  us  are  foreigners, 
and  our  loyalty  Is  not  to  be  measured  by  the 
length  of  time  that  our  ancestors  have  been 
here  but  by  how  loyal  and  patriotic  they  have 
been  and  how  loyal  and  patriotic  we  are  to- 
day. That  Is  the  standard  by  which  we  are 
to  be  measured. 

But  It  Is  all  too  true  that  countless  thou- 
sands have  come  to  our  shores  within  recent 
years  and  after  being  hare  about  6  months 
would  get  a  bath,  change  their  names  and 
begin  an  agitation  and  form  a  conspiracy  to 
destroy  our  present  form  of  government.  The 
lamentable  thing  about  It  all  ts  that  in  far 
too  many  Instances  our  courts  have  con- 
doned this  very  thing  by  [>ermlttlng  these 
gciremmental  saboteurs  to  remain  In  thla 
country. 

But  what  does  It  mean  to  be  an  American? 
The  friends  and  enemies  of  the  Daughters 
of  the  American  Revolution  wUl  admit  that 
they  are  patriotic  and  want  to  see  this  gov- 
ernment preserved  In  Its  present  form.  In 
1033  u  poem  was  read  before  the  Manhattan 
Chapter  of  the  D.  A.  R  .  on  the  twenty-fifth 
anniversary  of  Its  founding:  and  this  poem 
will  give  a  compelling  Idea  of  what  It  means 
to  be  an  American: 

"What  does  It  mean  to  be  an  American? 
Around  a  foreign  group  the  question  ran — 
I  strive  to  answer  It  the  best  I  can. 
What  does  It  mean?    I  look  across  the  years. 
I  see  them  come — but  through  a  mist  of 

tears.  ' 

Our  gallant  forbears,  full  of  hopes  and  fears. 
I  see   them  leave  behind,   for  conscience's 

sake. 
The  homes  they  loved,  the  ties  so  hard  to 

break. 
Their  questing,  wandering,  westward  way  to 

take. 
I  see  them  face  and  fight  the  wlldemeaa. 
And  from  Its  wUdness  wrest  and  win  success. 
I  see  them  take  their  living  from  the  soil. 
The    man    and    woman    Joined    In    homely 

toll- 
Where  then  they  planted,  now  our  heart 

roots  coU. 
I  •••  them  buUd  their  homes,  their  house  of 

prayer. 
And  when  Its  beU  rings  out  upon  the  air 


I  &ee  them  kneel  In  simple  worship  there. 

I  hear  the  drums  of  War's  alarum  beat 

I  see  them  setxe  their  arms,  rise  to  their 

feet 
Their  enemies'— and  Liberty's — to  meet. 
I  see  great  cities  rise,  a  nation  grow. 
To  whose  breast  Earth's  eager  pllgrlnu  got 
To  be  an  American — is  to  be  one 
In  whom  these  brave  Inheritances  run — 
A  worthy  daughter  or  a  noble  son. 
And  ye.  who  seek  America  today. 
To  succor  you.  to  wipe  your  tears  away 
Must  come  as  they  came.  In  that  older  day  I 
Their  questing  made  a  noble  pUgrlmagi;, 
Their   daring   wrote   a    bright,    illuminated 

page — 
Their  dreaming  is  our  country's  heritage  I 
New  pilgrims  from  the  land  beyond  the  sea. 
If  true  Americans  you  wish  to  be. 
Take  them  to  be  your  pattern,  reverently. 
Forget  the  Old  World  wrongs  and  tyranny. 
Reject  the  new.  base  use  of  Liberty — 
Read  well  the  page  they  wrote  In  history. 
Each  tablet  and  each  monument  mark  well 
That  we,  remembering,  have  raised  to   tell 
How  they  were  victors — how  here  they  fell! 
Bow  your  uncovered  heads  In  reverence  deep 
Beside    the    honored    places    where     they 

sleep— 
The  memory  of  their  deeds  forever  keep! 
Learn  to  respect,  all  ye  who  cannot  i.hare 
The  brave  Inheritance  we  proudly  wear 
As  heirs  of  those  who  He  so  silent  there! 
They  dreamed  and  dared — and  died,  when 

need  arose; 
In  true  American  their  red  blood  flows  I 
Who  fall  to  honor  It.  we  call  our  country's 

foes. 
Around  a  foreign  group  the  question  ran: 
What  does  It  mean  to  be  an  American? 
And  I  have  answered  It  the  best  I  car ." 
— Ro$<lle  M.  Montgomtry. 

If  doubts  come  to  you  about  the  honor, 
honesty,  integrity,  and  fair  dealing  of  your 
country,  read  the  last  three  pages  of  A  Man 
Without  a  Country:  that  wlU  heal  you  and 
cure  you  of  any  doubts. 


CzechotlovakU 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANCES  P.  BOLTON 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRE3ENTATI\'ES 

Thursday.  March  11.  1948 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  inder 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the 
RxcoRO,  I  Include  the  following  poern: 

CZXCHOSLOVAKU 

Oh.  little  people  of  the  ravished  plain 

No  longer  free  of  purpose,  but  the  piey 
Of  new  aggression,  bending  to  the  rain 
Of  man-made  tumult  In  your  storm -dark 
day.     •     •     • 
The  world  can  hold  no  sunrise  while  the  sun 
Goes  down  behind  your  hills,  which  once 
you  trod 
In  cheerful  self-reliance,  everyone 

Pledged  to  his  daUy  labor,  and  to  God— 
The   world  can   know   no   honor.  whUa   the 
thrvist 
Has    reached    your    breast.      Dishonorable 
sword 
Of  cunning  perfidy,  which  does  to  death 
The  broken  bcdy  of  the  plighted  worl. 
We  bow  In  shame  before  the  fact — and  yet 
You  are  not  conquered     •     •     •     gtlU  the 
vital  spark 
Bums  on  to  future  freedom,  while  you  »et 
lu  focus  and  iU  fiame  within  the  dark. 
Tou  are  not  conquered  whUe  your  lips  litone 
The  ancient  Credo  of  your  living  fi.lth — 
Tour  hearts  have  set  to  music,  like  my  own. 
One  challenge     •     •     •     "Give  us  1  berty 
or  death." 

Alice  Garland  Steela, 


Standards  for  Congresiional 
InTeitigation* 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

or  NEW   YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  11,  1948 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record,  I  am  inserting  an 
article  which  appeared  in  the  March  1948 
edition  of  the  Record  of  the  Association 
of  the  Bar  of  the  City  of  New  York,  writ- 
ten by  Hon.  Charles  E.  Wyzanski,  Jr., 
United  States  district  judge,  district  of 
Massachusetts. 

At  every  attempt  to  revise  the  proce- 
dure applicable  to  congressional  investi- 
gations, one  or  more  Members  charge  the 
supporters  of  such  legislation  with  com- 
munism. I  am  certain  that  no  one  will 
have  the  temerity  to  accuse  the  Associa- 
tion of  the  Bar  of  the  City  of  New  York, 
or  any  of  its  oflBcers  or  members,  of  being 
Communists  or  Communist  sympathizers, 
nor  can  anyone  charge  Judge  Wyzanski 
with  being  a  Communist  or  a  Communist 
sympathizer.  Judge  Wyzanski  is  a  grad- 
uate of  the  Harvard  Law  School,  has 
served  as  solicitor  of  the  Department  of 
Labor,  as  Special  Assistant  to  the  Attor- 
ney General,  and  as  special  counsel  for 
the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board.  He 
has  lectured  on  Government  at  Harvard 
and  has  been  an  overseer  of  Harvard 
University  since  1943.  He  is  a  member 
of  the  Council  of  the  American  Law  In- 
stitute and  a  member  of  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  continuing  Legal  Education. 
His  article  follows: 

rrANDABDS    rot    CONCR«8SIONAL    INVXSnCATlONS 

Ever  since  the  first  congressional  Investiga- 
tion—begun In  1793  and  involving  St.  Clair, 
the  Governor  of  the  Northwest  Territory- 
there  has  been  vigorous  public  debate  on  the 
scope,  methods,  and  effectiveness  of  con- 
gressional inquiries.  As  far  back  as  1832, 
John  Qumcy  Adams  raised  a  question  which 
Is  still  rndetermlned:  Can  Congress  rightly 
Inqu're  Into  a  private  person's  political  be- 
Uel?  And  as  comparatively  recently  as  AprU 
6,  1924,  Mr.  Justice  Holmes,  In  a  private  letter 
to  Sir  Frederick  Pollock,  was  expressing 
doubts  as  to  whether  the  chief  effect  of  con- 
gressional Investigations  was  not  to  foster  "a 
belief  too  readily  accepted  that  public  men 
generally  are  corrupt." 

So  far  Congress  has  never  seriously  enter- 
tained a  measure  for  the  reform  or  limita- 
tion of  congresslonar  committees,  although 
there  have  been  many  procedural  bills  Intro- 
duced, of  which  the  latest  Is  H.  R.  4564, 
Eightieth  Congress,  first  session.  Introduced 
by  Mrs.  Hxlen  Gahacam  Douglas,  November 
24.  1947.  The  aversion  to  these  reform  meas- 
ures Is  due  In  part  to  a  Justified  belief  that 
most  investigations  are  satisfactory  and  those 
that  are  unsatisfactory  could  be  cured  not  by 
differences  In  rules  but  only  by  differences 
In  men  and  In  the  time  they  spend  In  pre- 
paring for  hearings.  However,  objection  may 
also  be  due  in  part  to  the  extraordinary  ad- 
vantages which  the  present  system  gives  to 
Individual  members  of  Congress.  These  ad- 
vantages find  Illustration  In  the  persons  of 
the  present  President  of  the  United  States 
and  the  senior  Associate  Justice  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States. 

The  failure  of  Congress  to  reform  Itself  is 
not  however  a  weakness  peculiar  to  the 
legislature.        Few      institutions — be      they 
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courts,  bar  associations,  administrative 
agencies,  labor  unions  or  stock  exchsnges — 
are  quite  so  sensitive  to  their  shortcomings 
and  their  need  of  reform  as  are  outsiders. 
As  Acton  reminded  us,  "All  power  corrupts 
and  absolute  power  corrupts  absolutely." 

In  the  absence  of  congressional  initiative 
the  disinterested  public  may  properly  review 
the  situation — taking  Into  account  first  the 
legal  foundation  of  congressional  Inquiries 
and  the  present  procedure  and  then  consid- 
ering what  are  asserted  to  be  the  abuses  of 
the  present  system  and  what  If  any  reforms 
are  worth  attempting. 

Since  McGrain  v.  Dougherty  (273  U.  S.  135 
(1927) )  there  has  been  no  doubt  that  either 
House  of  Congress  has  power,  through  Its 
own  process,  to  compel  a  private  Irdlvldual 
to  appear  before  It  or  one  of  Its  committees 
and  give  testimony  needed  to  enalile  It  to 
exercise  a  legislative  function  glvsn  to  It 
under  the  Constitution.  Prior  to  1927  the 
drift  was  the  other  way.  While  the  leading 
case,  Kilhoum  v.  Thompson  (103  U  S.  168 
(1880)  could  be  explained,  as  Van  Devanter. 
J.,  subsequently  showed,  as  resting  en  the 
narrow  ground  that  there  Congress  was  In- 
quiring of  a  matter  which  was  pending  In 
the  courts  and  concerning  which  no  valid 
legislation  could  be  had.  Miller,  J.'s  opinion 
breathed  an  air  of  hostility  to  congressional 
Investigations.  Indeed,  from  Prof.  Falrman's 
researches,  we  now  know  that  Miller  simul- 
taneously wrote  a  private  correspondent  that 
In  1880  "the  majority  of  the  court  was  pre- 
pared to  decide  that  no  power"  existed  "to 
compel  by  punishment  witnesses  to  appear 
and  answer  questions  which  may  throw  light 
on  the  leglslatl%'e  duties  of  those  bodies." 
Miller  himself  thought  "the  public  has  been 
much  abused,  the  time  of  legislative  bodies 
uselessly  consumed  and  rights  of  tlie  citizen 
ruthlessly  Invaded  under  the  no>*  familiar 
pretext  of  legislative  Investigation  and  that 
It  Is  time  that  It  was  understood  that  courts 
and -grand  Juries  are  the  only  Inquisitions 
Into  crime  In  this  country.  I  do  not  recog- 
nize that  Congress  is  the  grand  Inquest  of 
the  Nation." 

Despite  the  breadth  o:  Van  Devanter,  J.'s 
opinion  In  Daugherty's  case  and  Butler,  J.'s 
opinion  In  Sinclair  v.  United  Srates  (279 
U.  S.  263),  It  has,  however,  been  suggested,, 
as,  for  example.  In  the  dissenting  <3plnlon  In 
United  States  v.  Josephson  (C.  C.  A.  2.  Dec. 
9,  1947,  and  In  a  note  In  47  Columbia  Law 
Review  416)  that  there  are  legal  limitations 
which  a  court  would  Impose  upon  congres- 
sional Inquiries.  What  are  these  possible 
limUatlons? 

Of  the  limitations  which  do  exist,  one  that 
Is  obvious  In  theory,  though  perhaps  not  in 
practice.  Is  that  the  investigator  is  limited 
to  compelling  testimony,  which  is,  as  Second 
United  States  Code,  section  192,  puts  It,  "per- 
tinent to  the  question  under  Inquiry."  That 
Is,  a  witness  cannot  be  crlmlnallj  punished 
In  a  court,  and  cannot  be  held  ty  a  House 
of  Congress  for  contempt  (see  Sinclair  v. 
U.  S.,  279  U.  S.  263,  296-297),  If  he  refuses 
to  answer  a  question  which  Is  not  pertinent 
to  the  Inquiry  being  conducted  by  the  House 
or  one  of  Its  committees  and  the  Issue  of 
pertinency  Is  ultimately  a  quest:.on  of  law 
which  a  court,  not  Congress  or  a  Jury,  may 
be  required  to  resolve  (Sinclair's  case, 
pp.  296-299 ) .  Moreover,  the  burdon  of  prov- 
ing relevancy  Is  on  the  prosecution  (Sinclair 
case) .  One  difficulty  with  applying  this  doc- 
trine In  practice  Is  that  In  every  examination, 
whether  by  lawyers  In  court  or  by  Congress- 
men in  committee,  so  many  qu<?stlc-is  are 
preliminary  and  Intended  merely  as  a  foun- 
dation for  an  ultimate  direct  lilt  at  the 
target  that  it  Is  customary  to  leave  to  the 
tribunal  of  Inquiry  wide  discretion  In  de- 
termining relevancy.  Almost  ntver  is  lU 
discretion  on  such  determinations  disturbed. 
Moreover,  In  congressional  inquiries  the 
standard  by  which  relevancy  Is  to  be  ascer- 
tained miut  necessarily  be  the  relatively 
vague  text  of  a  resolution  rather  than  the 


allegations  of  a  court  complaint.  Although 
It  has  been  suggested  that  a  resolution  may 
be  so  vague  that  no  standard  of  pertinency 
Is  supplied,  and  hence  no  compulsion  to 
testify  can  be  brought  to  bear  on  a  witneaa, 
this  suggestion  has  never  been  embodied  In 
a  majority  opinion  of  any  court. 

Is  It  beyond  Its  power  for  Congress  to 
compel  testimony  on  a  subject  as  to  which 
In  the  absence  of  an  jonendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution only  the  States  can  legislate?  That 
there  Is  such  a  limitation  upon  the  Au- 
stralian dominion  legislative  body  was  held 
by  the  Privy  Council  per  Lord  Haldane  In 
Attorney  General  for  the  Commonwealth  of 
Australia  v.  Colonial  Sugar  Refining  Co. 
(1914,  A.  C.  237,  P.  C.  1913),  But  I  doubt 
whether  such  a  limitation  exists  in  the 
United  States  because,  as  now  Interpreted, 
our  Constitution  does  not  divide  all  sub- 
jects into  two  categories,  one  for  the  Na- 
tion and  another  for  the  States,  but  Instead 
allows  Congress  to  use  a  granted  power  to 
reach  many  matters  which  may  be  primarily 
of  local  concern.  Examples  are  the  Harrison 
Narcotic  Act,  the  Social  Security  Act,  and 
the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act.  If  we  suppose, 
for  Instance,  that  Congress  began  an  In- 
quiry into  divorce  laws,  could  any  court  be 
confident  that  the  Information  gathered 
would  not  serve  a  usefu.  purpose  In  connec- 
tion with  a  statute  under  the  full  faith  and 
credit  clatise  or  In  connection  with  tax  law 
problems,  such  as  Joint  returns,  deductions 
or  treatment  of  alimony?  , 

Is  It  beyond  Its  power  for  Congress  to  com^ 
pel  testimony  on  a  subject  as  t'*  which  Con- 
gress is  inhibited  by  the  first  amendment  and 
similar  provisions  of  the  Bill  of  Rights?  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  we  know  that  Congress  has 
compelled  testimony  Ebout  changes  of  opin- 
ion expressed  by  the  press  (see.  for  example. 
United  States  lobby  Investigation  hearings, 
p.  3729)  and  organized  activity  leading  to 
petitions  to  the  legislature  (see,  for  example. 
Francis  E.  Townsend  v.  United  States  (95  F. 
(2d)  352  (App.  D.  C.  1938),  cert.  den.  303, 
U.  S.  664  (1938) ) .  And  If  Congress  were  not 
permitted  to  compel  testimony  about  the  ex- 
ercise of  the  various  liberties  such  as  speech, 
press,  assembly,  and  worship.  Congress  would 
be  handicapped  In  framing  constitutional 
legislation.  Moreover,  the  courts  would  be 
handicapped  in  discovering  the  factual  bMta 
which  was  alleged  to  warrant  legislative  lim- 
its on  liberties.  Is  not  a  broad  factual  In- 
quiry a  suitable  way  of  determining  whether 
danger  Is  "clear  and  present"? 

Is  It  beyond  Its  power  for  Congress  to  com- 
pel testimony  when  Congress  has  not  spe- 
cifically Indicated  that  it  proposes  to  use  the 
testimony  In  connection  with  legislation? 
To  this  question  the  answer  Is  categorically 
"No";  Congress  has  power  even  though  It 
does  not  expressly  avow  the  type  of  legisla- 
tion. If  any.  It  Is  cotvslderlng  enacting.  Mc- 
Crain  v.  Daugherty  (273  U.  S.  135,  177-178). 
We  now  come  to  the  more  difficult  question 
wheth*  Congress  has  the  power  to  compel 
testimony  In  a  ventilating  Investigation 
where  Its  purpose  Is  not  to  enact  legislation 
but  solely  to  expose  facts  and  opinions  to  a 
public  view.  It  Is  Important  to  state  at  th© 
outset  that  It  Is  almost  Incredible  that  such 
a  question  can  arise  In  practice.  Almost 
every  Imaginable  Investigation  will  Include 
as  one  of  Its  declared  primary  purposes  an 
Inquiry  as  to  how  existing  laws  are  working, 
or  what  laws  might  be  passed,  or  how  appro- 
priations have  been  spent,  or  what  appropri- 
ations might  be  made,  or  what  other  legis- 
lative action  should  be  pursued.  And  It  Is 
unlikely  that  a  congressional  committee 
would  ever  avow  that  It  had  only  a  ven- 
tilating objective.  However,  if  a  committee 
did  avow  this  was  Its  sole  purjxjse  or  if  (aa 
Clark  C.  J.  seems  to  have  done  in  Josephson's 
case  on  the  basis  of  the  committee's  hlstpry ) . 
a  court  found  that  was  Its  sole  objective,. then 
the  Issue  of  congressional  ventilating  power 
woulc"  be  squarely  raised.  On  that  Issue 
the^e  are  clear  statemenU  by  the  Buprem* 
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tbow  Kholus  who  regarded  the  Inrormlng 
function  of  a  legtolatur*  ••  cfiB  IKV*  worthy 
of  protectUn  than  the  tegtatattasf  fanetlon. 
A  Itmltat  on  which  doe«  exist  ta  that  under 
tiM  ftfth  ai^endxnent  to  the  Constitution  tha 
lot  be  required  to  testify  at  to 
any  matter  [which  wtU  Incrtmlnat*  bim  nnlaaa 
he  is  relte  ed  ttom  Mdcrat  pfUMCUtlon  for 
the  mattei  concerning  which  he  testlflea. 
{ Emery- s  oiae  (107  Mass.  72).  (applying  to  a 
Slate  legUlative  Inquiry);  Counselman  v. 
HiteHeoek  (142  U.  S.  547).  (applying  to  an 
ICC  towa»«  gaUon  ) )  The  relieving  statute 
which  is  niw  on  the  books  (set  of  Jan.  24. 


12  Stat.  333:    R.  S.  sec.  859;   28 


C.  set.  634)  unlike  Its  predecessor  (sec. 


2  of  act  ofl  Jan.  24.  1857.  c.  19.  11  Stat.  156. 
156).  does  not  five  that  relief  but  only  pre- 
vents the  <  ise  of  the  witness'  own  testimony 
la  prtjaeeu  tng  htm.  It  has  been  vigorously 
tended  that,  ••  the  statutes  now  stand,  a 
In  a  congresskmal  tnqulry  esonot  be 


required  t<  rI  /e  testimony  that  will  Incrimi- 
nate him  ccmpsre  3  Hinds  PrecedenU  907. 
Item  No  aM7) .  But.  of  course.  If  he  answers 
vtktaoiit  cl  liming  bis  privilege,  his  testimony 
■Mf  bs  OS  Id  a(!caln8t  him  {United  States  v. 
DO^annzo  15t  P  <2d)  122.  125  (C  C  A  2).) 
Asother  limitation  which  now  exlsU  is 
that  unde  ■  the  fourth  amendment  to  the 
Constltuth  m  the  witness  cannot  be  com- 
pelled to  respond  to  a  subpena  duces  tecum 
which  Is  t  n reasonably  bread.  (See  Hale  v. 
Henkrl  (331  D  S.  43.  76)  However,  the 
standard  f  )r  determining  reasonable  breadth 
has  been  •  >  llberslized  In  recent  cases  tnToIv- 
ing  subpeias  from  sdmlnlstratlve  agencies 
(compare  Ofcio/iomo  Press  v.  Walling  (327) 
U.  8.  186)  )  that  It  U  unlikely  that  a  »ub- 
paas  from  a  congreaitaiial  eoaomlttee  win  be 
tiMilnmnsa  as  unreasonably  broad.  (Com- 
pare Sena  or  Noms.  74th  Cong..  2nd 
Rmctmo  401 1.  March  20.  1036) . 

While  It  Is  not  clearly  established.  It  would 
thi  t  there  Is  no  limitation  upon  re- 
wltneaa  to  testify  as  to  hesrsay. 
Ttie  bears  »y  rule  waa  created  for  trlbxinala 
where  crc  is-examlnatlon  waa  a  recognised 
right  and  where  there  was  a  subatantial  riak 
that  inexperienced  laymen  would  be  misled. 
Bven  m  c<>uru  the  hearsay  rule  U  no  longer 
rigidly  Imlsted  upon.  It  Is  commonly  dis- 
pensed wl  h  In  statutes  creating  admlnUtra- 
tlve  agenc  es  which,  as  Judge  Learned  Hand 
said,  act  v  pon  the  kind  of  evidence  on  which 
raaponslbi< '  persona  are  acctutomed  to  rely 
affairs.  (S.  L.  R.  B.  v.  Reminffton 
tme,  M  P.  (2d)  862.  873  (C.  C.  A.  2)  ) 
And  It  bM  no  plaee  in  congr— trwel  Uaqulries. 
for.  as  Prifessor  Prankfurtev  tnoCe  tn  Con- 
lonal  Investigations.  Hands  Off.  38  New 
ubllc  S24.  331.  "Rules  of  evidence  are  but 
Th^se  tools  vary  with  the  natUre  of 
and  the  nature  of  the  tribunal 
(a^ts. 
Inhere  ttay  exist  aome  limitations  of  the 
cal  ed  privileged  communications. 
Samuel  Seabury  proposed  a  modi- 
fled  form  )f  attorney-client  privilege  (SS  Ool. 
L.*Rev  1.  3).  and  8enat<»-  Norria  reoognlMd 
a  huabasd-wlfe  privilege  (74th  Cong.  2d 
Raotao  40M).  ard  Mrs.  Douglas'  blU 
H.  R.  4664  even  propoaes  that  newspapermen 
should  bare  a  limited  ivrlvilege  of  nondisclo- 
sure. (Cf  8  Wlgmore.  Evidence,  f  2386.  note 
T  and  lUllilniiunt  )     More  Interesting,  how- 


type 
Thus  Bir 


ever,  la  «l  tther  there  Is  anything  like  a  Stste 
secret  or  official  Information  beyond  coi.» 
gyaaatnnal  reach. 

Wbsre  the  secret  la  known  only  to  the 
Praski«it  and  his  Cabinet  or  (aa  In  the  caae 
of  Mr.  Or  !w°a  diary )  to  one  of  his  Ambasaa- 
dors.  It  Is  aifuable  tbat  the  prtvUege  belongs 
to  the  BeeuUve  and  can  be  released  only 
by  the  Pr  tsldent.  or  with  his  consent.    That 


waa  President  Grant's  view.  (See.  Nevina. 
HaaaUtOB  Plab.  pp.  812-825  )  And  Profeesor 
Corwln  says  that  Congress  has  In  fact  never 
Bubpenaed  a  member  of  the  Cabinet  and  has 
never  addreaaed  except  by  way  of  courteoiia 
requeat  an  lnq\iiry  to  the  Secretary  of  8Ute. 
(Cf.  Corwln.  President;  OfSce  and  Powers, 
444-446.  See  11  U.  of  Chi  L.  Rev.  142.) 
V^liere  the  secret  Is  known  to  a  lesser  official 
the  privilege  probably  belongs  to  th«  Nation 
as  a  whole.  It  can  certainly  be  released  by 
a  aUtute  of  Congress.  Probably  it  can  be 
released  by  one  Houae  acting  alone  or  by 
a  committee,  since  secrets  of  tbat  lower 
dignity  are  often  released  by  action  of  a 
subordlnste  executive  officer  and  hence  ought 
to  be  releasable  by  a  Member  cf  Congress. 
Where  the  secret  is  a  judicial  secret  such 
as  the  proceedings  of  a  Judicial  conference 
preparatory  to  writing  an  opinion.  It  may 
t*  that  there  U  a  privilege  belonging  to  the 
Judiciary,  but  that  has  not  been  decided, 
and  might  turn  on  whether  the  Investiga- 
tion were  with  a  view  to  legislation  or  to 
Impeachment. 

It  has  been  sometimes  suggested  that  there 
la  a  privilege  of  or  right  to  privacy  so  that 
private  affairs  need  not  toe  dlsdoaed  except 
when  private  conduct  haa  made,  encouraged 
w  tfUelded  official  maUeaaancc.  But  If  the 
inveatlgatlon  U  for  a  legislative  purpose  and 
the  question  relates  to  a  matter  pertinent 
to  the  Investigation  the  point  that  the 
answer  will  elicit  Information  about  private 
affairs  Is  t.ot  a  valid  objection.  {Sinclair  v. 
United  States,  supra.  292  294  )  Even  If  the 
right  to  be  let  alone  is  "the  most  compre- 
henalve  of  rlghU  and  the  right  most  valued 
by  civilized  men  "  (see  Brandels  J  .  dissent- 
ing In  Olmsttad  v  United  States  (277  U.  8. 
438.  478-^489 )  )  that  right  does  not  stand 
athwart  a  relevant  question  In  an  authorised 
Inveatlgatlon. 

A  related,  but  aa  yet  undecided  point.  Is 
whether  a  witness  can  be  compelled  to  state 
not  the  facts  of  his  private  business  but  his 
persons!  belief.  Several  types  of  questions 
of  belief  might  be  asked.  A  witness,  particu- 
larly an  expert,  might  be  preeaed  for  bis 
oplnloo  on  a  certain  assumed  set  of  facts— 
for  example,  on  whether  In  the  light  of 
statistical  data  he  Is  of  opinion  that  an 
economic  depression  Is  likely  to  occtu*  within 
the  year.  Sxich  a  question  would  plainly 
aeem  to  require  an  answer. 

A  closer  type  of  question  la  whether  the 
wltneaa  la  a  member  of  a  certain  political 
party  or  believes  In  a  certain  political  creed. 
As  to  this  type  of  question  the  Immediate 
doubt  Is  whether  a  man's  political  adher- 
ence or  personal  belief  la  relevant  to  the 
particular  congreaskwisl  rasolut^  of  in- 
quiry under  which  the  committee  Is  acting. 
But  Buppoee  the  political  adherence  or  belief 
la  relevant.  Can  the  question  be  resisted 
on  a  claim  of  privilege?  In  a  letter  to  the 
Herald  Tribune  the  editor  of  the  New  Yorker 
has  eloquently  contended  that  "the  essence 
of  our  political  theory  In  this  country  is 
that  a  man's  conscience  shall  be  a  private, 
and  not  a  public,  affair  and  that  only  his 
deeda  and  worda  shall  be  open  to  survey, 
to  censure,  and  to  punishment."  Is  that 
contention  fully  stistalnable?  What  if  the 
witness  has  been  noilnnted  to  the  Inter- 

investlgatlng  his  qualtflcations  for  that  bi- 
partisan trlbimal  asks  ^Im  to  what  political 
party  he  belongs?  Perhaps  the  example  is 
iK)t  entirely  fair — It  la  a  question  put  to  a 
witness  who  may  have  elected  to  abandon 
his  privilege  by  aeospttng  a  wntnstton: 
moreover,  it  Is  a  qusiltoa  less  Bbeoft  laward 
belief  than  outward  behavior  in  joining  a 
group.  Take  then  the  case  of  an  alien 
appearing  before  the  Immigration  Committee 
of  the  House  who  Is  asked  tf  he  believes  In 
tbe  aassssination  of  public  officers  or  the 
overthrow  of  government  by  force  and  vio- 
lence, or  polygamy.  Cannot  Congress  enact 
legislation  making  naturalization  or  Immi- 


gration turn  upon  a  person'a  belief?  (See 
8  U.  8.  C.  sees.  705  and  136  (f).  But  con- 
pare  Sehneiderman  v.  Untied  States.  320  U  3. 
118.  132  note  8.  171,  181.)  And.  If  so.  c»n- 
not  a  committee  considering  naturalisation 
or  Immigration  legislation  ask  questlc  ns 
about  a  witness'  belief?  In  short,  may  we 
not  expect  a  majority  of  the  courta  to  hold 
that  Congress  has  a  right  to  ask  a  wltnfss 
his  political  belM  or  even  his  theolcgtcal 
belief  (but  see  8  Wlgmore.  Evidence,  tec. 
2213),  where  It  is  pertinent  to  a  resolut  on 
and  where  the  Inquiry  relates  to  a  field  In 
which  CongNM  can  validly  make  legislative 
distinctions  upon  the  basis  of  an  IndlvlduU's 
political  or  religious  adherence  or  belief? 
Let  me  turn  now  from  the  narrow  ques- 
tions of  privilege  to  the  broad  problem  of 
abuses  which  are  asserted  to  charactetlre 
I  iiiigliissliiiiiil  Inquiries.  Some  of  thoee 
abuaee — such  as  browbeating  of  wltne^sea 
and  reeort  by  the  Inveatlgator  to  unialr 
newspaper  publicity — are  the  kind  of  «vil 
which  may  exist,  unfortunately,  in  any  tri- 
bunal, no  matter  what  Its  rules,  when  ^on- 
vrorthy  men  hold  office  We  must  no*  lor- 
gct  that  even  coxirts  have  been  presided  ever 
by  undignified.  Intemperate,  hectoring,  even 
corrupt  Judges  Alter  all,  Jeffreys  wai  a 
judge.  But  (t  Is  sometimes  claimed  that 
no  court  haa  a  record  which  Is  so  conalstcntiy 
below  tbe  standard  of  fairness  aa  has  Con- 
greaa.  Reference  la  made  to  the  excess.^  of 
the  lobby  investigation  described  by  John 
T.  Plynn  In  Harper's  magazine  for  Aui  ust 
1930  and  Walter  Llppmann  in  the  Porum  for 
September  1930  and  to  current  practlcej  of 
the  Committee  on  Un-American  .Activities 
and  the  War  Investigating  Committee.  Un- 
doubtedly there  are  people  who  In  vle\;  of 
tbcse  abusea  want  Congress  to  abandott  or 
sharply  curtail  the  practice  of  compelling 
private  persons  to  testify  In  legislative  In- 
vestigations. 

Some  of  these  persons  temperamentally 
have  a  strong  ssBse  of  privacy  or  ha^'e  a 
feeling  that  dlvnity  and  decorum  are  among 
tbe  highest  values.  But  to  them  the  'un- 
damental  answer  Is  that  tbe  democratic 
process  Is  an  open  process  In  which  we  aave 
deliberately  chosen  to  sacrifice  a  large  n.eas- 
ure  of  the  privacy,  dignity,  and  deccrum 
which  characterlxes  other  types  of  socle' y  In 
order  to  have  In  Pericles'  words,  "dlsciuslon 
and  the  knowledge  that  is  gained  from  dis- 
cussion" (Thuc  II.  40).  Congressiona  in- 
vestigations are  only  one.  if  an  extreme  ex- 
ample of  ovir  belief  that  expostire  Is  the  sur- 
est guard  not  only  against  official  corruption 
and  burraucratlc  waste.  Inefficiency,  and 
rigidity  but  against  private  malpractices, 
divisive  novements.  and  sntlsoclal  ten:len- 
cle«  In  tbe  body  politic.  That  this  confi- 
dence In  legislative  Investigations  rs  a 
prophylactic  is  not  absurd  is  demonstrated 
to  anme  extent  by  the  difference  In  the 
strength  and  survival  qtiality  of  democracy 
In  English-speaking  countries  where  mch 
inveatlgationa  are  encouraged  and  contl  len- 
tal  countries  where  they  have  t>een  held 
within  cloae  bounda  (Cf.  Shrman.  11  I',  of 
Chi.  L.  R.  1.  117).  Perhaps  Prance  wmld 
have  been  better  off  If  the  SUvlsky  scaidal 
had  been  Investigated  rather  than  husheC.  up. 
Others  who  want  Congresa  to  curtail 
theae  legislative  Investigations  regard  tiem 
aa  chiefly  platforma  for  aspiring  polltlclana. 
not  groiuid  work  for  understanding  difficult 
problcma.  The  viewpoint  of  these  critics  haa 
perhapa  been  most  effectively  put  by  S«na- 
tor  O.  W.  Pepper.  Pamlly  Quarrels,  page  173. 
His  expcftaDce  led  him  to  believe  that  S<  na- 
tors  learned  almost  nothing  from  compelling 
private  persons  to  testify  on  topics  tu  to 
which  l<^latlon  waa  t>etng  considered,  and 
that  the  l>est  way  for  a  Senator  to  make  up 
his  mind  waa  for  him  like  a  lawyer  prepa  ing 
a  brief  to  dig  In  a  library  for  the  real  ficts. 
However.  I  am  Inclined  to  believe  that  his 
views  reflect  the  habits  of  an  unusually 
booklah  type  of  Senator  and  Congreasnian. 


Most  politicians  play  by  ear.  When  they 
rely  on  their  eyes  they  tend  to  act  at  sight 
of  a  newspaper  not  sight  of  a  scholarly  book 
or  a  statistical  abstract.  As  James  Scott 
Reston  of  the  New  York  Times  remarked, 
"Senators,  as  is  well  known,  are  great  ques- 
tioners, and  like  to  say,  with  Mr.  Kipling: 

"  'I  keep  six  honest  serving  men. 
(They  taught  me  all  I  knew.) 
Their  names  are  What,  and  Why  and  When, 
And  How  and  Where  and  Who.'  " 

Moreover,  even  If  all  Members  of  Congress 
were  prepared  to  gain  their  personal  knowl- 
edge of  a  subject  from  studies  in  the  Library 
of  Congress  it  does  not  follow  that  the  In- 
tellectual development  whJcR  they  would 
thereby  acquire  would  by  Itself  warrant  legis- 
lation. Every  type  of  government,  and  espe- 
cially a  democracy,  relies  upon  the  creation 
of  a  favorable  public  opinion  for  tho  accept- 
ance and  thus  the  enforcement  of  new  legis- 
lation. And  there  Is  no  more  legitimate 
way  of  making  the  public  sympathetic  with 
new  legislation  than  to  let  them  participate 
vicariously  In  their  representatives'  experi- 
ences in  hearing  the  alleged  evils  and  the 
alleged  panaceas.  Even  as  unfriendly  a  wit- 
ness as  Mr.  Wlggln  of  the  Chase  National 
Bank  confessed  to  the  Senate  Banking  Com- 
mittee that  investigations  educate  the  pub- 
lic. (Pecora.  Wall  Street  Under  Oath,  pp. 
18&-187   (1939).) 

A  third  group  who  want  Congress  to  cur- 
tail   legislative    Investigations    propose    not 
that  investigations  should  be  abandoned  but 
that  they  should  be  handled  by  disinterested 
qualified    commissions — either    existing    ad- 
ministrative agencies,  like  the  ICC.  SEC.  and 
FTC,  or  Bi>eclal  ad  hoc  commissions,  like  the 
Industrial  commission   set  up  by  President 
Wilson,  the  Wickersham  Commission  on  Law 
Enforcement  and  on  Prohibition  created  by 
President  Hoover,  or  the  TNEC  established  by 
the  action  of  both  Houses  of  Congress  during 
President   F.   D.   Roosevelt's  administration. 
This   suggestion   of   ad   hoc   commissions   Is 
pressed  particularly  by  those  who  admire  the 
accomplishments  of  royal  commissions  func- 
tioning in  the  United  Kingdom   (cf.  Frank- 
furter, the  Public  and  Its  Government ) .    No 
doubt  there  Is  much  to  be  said  for  the  greater 
expertness,  efficiency,  sense  of  relevancy,  and 
dignity  of  a  commission.    And  It  would  fre- 
quently be  fortunate  If  a  commission  investl- 
gatlofi  were  preferred  to  a  congressional  pro- 
cedure.    But  it  Is  too  much  to  expect  that 
such  a  preference  will  always  be  exercised. 
There  are  certain  topics  which  are  essentially 
more  suitable  for  a  legislative  than  for  a  lay 
committee — for  example,  alleged  corruption, 
favoritism    or    inefficiency    affecting    public 
business.    Here  visitatorial  power  should  be 
exercised  by  the  body  which  levies  the  taxes 
and  appropriates  the  money  to  keep  the  ex- 
ecutive departments  running  (Pepper,  Fam- 
ily Quarrels,  p.  177).     And  there  are  other 
topics  on  which  it  is  quite  Justifiable  to  se- 
cure  the    public   attention   and   newspaper, 
radio,   and   motion -picture   publicity   which 
Congress  commands  and  which  commissions 
generally  cannot — and  usually  do  not  want 
to— attract.    Examples,  in  my  view,  were  the 
two  investigations  In  the  1930's  of  the  stock 
market  and  cf  the  munitions  industry.    Both 
cut  so  deep  Into  our  fundamental  policy,  one 
in  the  realm  of  finance,  the  other   In  the 
realm  of  foreign  affairs,  that  It  was  desirable 
to  choose  a  tribunal  of  Inquiry  which  would 
have  the  maximum  continuous  public  atten- 
tion.   It  would  not.  In  my  opinion,  have  been 
desirable  for  the  Nation  to  proceed  to  enact 
legislation  on  stock  exchanges  or  on  neutral- 
ity If  the  country  as  a  whole  had  been  kept 
abreast  of  testimony  only  to  the  extent  shall 
I  say  that  It  was  kept  abreast  of  tbe  hear- 
ings before  the  Wickersham  Commission,  an 
able,  dignified  but  colorless  body. 

If  it  be  conceded  that  It  Is  desirable  that 
there  should  be  a  continuance  of  the  practice 
of  compelling  private  persons  to  testify  be- 
fore  congressional   committees   on   matters 


upon  which  legislation  may  be  adopted,  the 
question  remains  as  to  what  reforms  should 
be  Instituted. 

Should  there  be  a  wider  ambit  of  judicial 
review?  No  sensible  person  supposes  that 
an  Injunction  now  lies  against  a  congres- 
sional committee  (Cf.  Hearst  v.  Black,  87  F. 
(2d)  68  (Ct.  of  App.  D.  C.) )  any  more  than 
it  does  against  an  administrative  agency 
(Cf.  Myers  v.  Bethlehem  Shipbuilding  Corp., 
303  U.  S.  41)  to  prevent  It  from  continuing 
an  inquiry  or  using  testimony.  But  It  has 
been  suggested  that  a  witness  who  believes 
he  Is  being  subjected  to  an  Improper  question 
or  search  or  other  abuse  should  have  a  review 
instanter  before  a  court.  This  and,  Indeed, 
any  cither  broadening  of  Judicial  review 
seem  to  me  Ul-advlsed  remedies.  A  witness 
in  a  trial  court  Is  not  allowed  thus  to  In- 
terrupt the  progress  of  a  case  by  appealing 
a  ruling  on  evidence  or  procedure;  If  he  feels 
strongly  the  Justice  of  his  position,  he  can 
defy  the  trial  court  and  challenge  Its  ruling 
in  a  contempt  proceeding;  but  If  his  objec- 
tion Is  minor  or  of  doubtful  validity  his  In- 
terest in  an  immediate  determination  has 
never  been  thought  to  outweigh  the  courts 
Interest  In  prompt  disposal  of  Its  business. 
And  this  familiar  rule  of  couit  practice 
seems  equally  fair  for  legislative  Investiga- 
tions. Moreover,  tne  suggestion  of  a  broad- 
ened Judicial  review  of  legislative  Investiga- 
tions Is  founded  upon  a  not  universally 
shared  view  that  the  power  of  Judges  should 
be  extended  because  they  are  ultimately  the 
surest  guardians  of  cur  liberty.  After  all  It 
was  a  Judge  who  told  us  "It  must  be  remem- 
bered that  legislatures  are  ultimate  guard- 
ians of  the  liberties  and  welfare  of  the  peo- 
ple in  quite  as  great  a  degree  as  the  courts" 
(Holmes,  J..  In  Mo.  K.  &  T.  R.  Co.  v.  May,  194 
U.  S.  267.  270).  Furthermore,  Judges  can- 
not be  unmindful  of  Senator  Pepper's  caveat 
that  If  courts  should  Interfere  too  often 
there  would  be  constant  tension  and  quar- 
reling between  two  great  divisions  of  our 
Government.  As  Senator  Pepper  reminds 
the  courts  "Joseph's  brethren  plotted  to  get 
rid  of  him  for  having  a  dream  of  supervisory 
authority"  (Pepper,  Family  Quarrels,  p. 
173.) 

Should  Congress  enact  curative  legislation 
addressed  to  the  alleged  abuses  of  congres- 
sional Inveistigatlons?  A  serious  objection 
to  the  suggestion  of  statutory  reform  Is  that 
probably  no  practical  statute  can  be  devised 
which  will  reach  some  of  the  most  serious 
abuses.  As  Walter  Llppmann  observed,  these 
abuses  are  not  to  be  "solved  by  an  Ingenious 
Idea"  for  to  some  extent  they  are  a  reflection 
of  the  "mores  of  the  Nation"  (84  Forum  129, 
132) .  They  are  also  a  reflection  of  the  short- 
comings of  Individual  legislators  who  per- 
vert for  publicity's  sake,  or  some  like  ulterior 
objective,  a  procedural  device  wlilch  Is  not 
Inherently  unfair.  And  yet  even  if  all  abuses 
cannot  be  reached  by  a  statute,  If  Congress 
enacted  legislation  which  sought  to  cure  only 
a  few  glaring  evils,  Its  action  might  not  only 
accomplish  those  specific  cures  but  might 
by  demonstrating  its  awareness  of  the  neces- 
sity of  congressional  self-restraint  have  a  sal- 
utary effect  on  practices  not  specifically  out- 
lawed. Congressmen,  better  than  most  peo- 
ple, know  that  a  statute  Is  more  than  a  sov- 
ereign's command  enforced  by  ii  sanction; 
It  Is  also  an  educational  force  going  beyond 
the  letter  of  the  statute  book;  It  sets  In 
motion  new  trends  which  form  new  social 
pttterns. 

Looked  at  in  that  educatlonril  light,  a 
statute  might  well  stipulate  as  minimum 
standards  for  a  legislative  Inquiry  that  a  wit- 
ness called  before  a  congressional  committee 
of  inquiry  would  have  the  rights  /a)  to  have 
counsel  present,  (b)  to  file  a  written  state- 
ment before  the  hearing  concluded  and  (c) 
to  have  an  accvirate  record  kept  of  his  own 
testimony. 

The  right  of  a  witness  to  have  counsel 
present  to  assist  him  is  almost  universal  In 
our  system.     The  only  Important  exception 


is  In  grand  jury  proceedings  to  which.  It 
should  be  remembered,  only  witnesses  and 
not  prospective  defendants  are  visually  sum- 
moned. Secrecy  and  refusal  to  admit  c(*un- 
sel  there  have  an  Understandable  purpose 
(Cf.  In  re  Kittle  (180  Fed.  946,  967.  S.  D. 
N.  Y. )  ) .  But  In  congressional  Inquiries  a 
witness  should  have  a  lawyer  at  his  elbow 
hot  only  so  that  he  may  whisper  to  his  client 
claims  of  privilege  but  so  that  he  may  by 
his  mere  presence  serve  to  remind  the  com- 
mittee of  Investigation  of  the  high  stand- 
ards which  the  legal  profession  seeks  to  main- 
tain in  all  tribunals.  All  of  us  who  sit  in 
seats  of  authority  know  that  not  the  least  of 
the  restraints  upon  us  is  the  unspoken  Judg- 
ment of  our  peers. 

The  right  of  a  person  to  file  a  brief  writ- 
ten statement  at  the  conclusion  of  his  testi- 
mony or  at  the  conclusion  of  testimony  of 
a  witness  who  had  commented  on  him  ad- 
versely ought  also  to  be  recognized.  C.  K. 
Allen,  the  warden  of  Rhodes  House,  Oxford. 
in  his  little  volume  on  Democracy  and  the 
Individual  has  put  the  point  well:  "aJTll^ 
alteram  partem  Is  a  fundamental  law  of 
democracy"  (p.  67).  The  filing  of  a  writ- 
ten statement  Is  by  now  such  a  customary 
device  In  congressional  hearings  th'it  Its 
use  Is  not  only  recognized  but  encjuraged 
by  section  133  (e)  of  the  Legislative  Reorgan- 
ization Act  of  1946  (60  Stat.  812,  831).  Nor 
is  there  any  danger  that  a  statement  filed 
at  the  conclusion  of  the  witness"  or  of 
another's  testimony  will  In  some  way  hinder 
a  disclosure  of  evidence — as  congressional 
investigators  might  fear — give  Congress  or 
the  public  an  initially  erroneous  slant  on 
the  topics  being  Inquired  Into.  Indeed,  the 
right  to  file  a  statement  before  a  congres- 
sional committee  at  the  times  I  have  sug- 
gested finds  a  compelling  analogy  In  the 
right  to  make  a  statement  accorded  to  a 
defendant  In  a  criminal  case  even  In  the 
eighteenth  century  when  he  could  not  be 
a  witness  on  his  own  behalf  (9  Holdsworth 
History  of  Law,  195-196,  229). 

A  statute  or  a  congressional  rule  should 
recognize  that  the  record  of  a  witness' 
testimony  Including  both  questions  and 
answers  should  not  be  edited.  The  only 
Justification  of  a  written  record  of  a  wit- 
ness" examination  Is  the  preservation  of  a  . 
truthful  report.  The  habit  of  editing  testi- 
mony in  a  congressional  investigation  has 
been  carried  over  from  two  situations  where 
editing  may  perhaps  be  justified:  The  edit- 
ing by  a  Congressman  of  his  speeches  on  the 
floor,  and  the  editing  by  the  head  of  a  de- 
partment of  his  offhand  remarks  before  an 
appropriations  or  like  committee.  But  such 
editing  should  not  be  permitted  where  the 
report  covers  testimony  of  witnesses  who 
are  compelled  under  oath  to  tell  the  truth, 
the  whole  truth  and  nothing  but  the  truth. 
And  reporters  ought  not  to  be  asked  to  break 
their  obligation  of  fidelity  by  Congressmen 
who  seek  to  alter  the  record  to  put  them- 
selves In  a  better  light  than  they  deserve. 

If  a  statute  gave  a  witness  these  rights  to 
have  counsel  present,  to  file  a  written  state- 
ment before  the  hearing  concluded,  and  to 
have  an  accurate  record  of  his  testimony,  It 
would  go  as  far  as  seems  to  me  practiced  at 
the  present  time.  There  are  other  possible 
reforms,  however,  which  seem  to  me  worth 
mentioning,  not  because  I  believe  they  should 
be  codified  now.  but  because  I  propose  that 
they  should  be  studied  by  committees  estab- 
lished by  this  and  other  bar  associations. 

One  possible  reform  Is  that  a  private  person 
should  not  be  comjjelled  to  testify  In  camera 
unless  the  majority  of  the  committee  ex- 
plicitly rules  that  the  public  Interest  requires 
that  the  testimony  shall  be  kept  secret.  Of 
course,  this  would  not  preclude  a  witness 
from  voluntarily  submitting  to  a  secret  ex- 
amination. And  In  view  of  the  proviso  that  I 
have  stated  It  would  not  preclude  a  majority 
of  a  committee  from  requiring  that  the  ex- 
amination be  kept  secret  in  cases  wh^e  on 
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irffaetton   !t  seemed   to   them  wnr- 

Another  ncfre  Important  reform  would  be 
that  a  wltfe^  should  CiOt  be  compelled  to 
88  there  Is  present  at  least  one 
the  ociiBBiltti*e  who  ts  not  doing 
prtnclpil  int«fTC(atlr.g.  The  most  serlc^us 
of  vttneaaes  Las  generally  oc- 
there  has  been  no  one  except  ths 
tnterrogatot'  to  whom  the  witness  could  ap- 
peal. We  a  1  are  aware  ol  the  extent  to  which 
an  enthusl  istlc  and  hostile  examiner  may  go 
ha  ]  I  occasionally  reminded  by  a  pre- 
oMe  t  that  the  witness  also  has  rtgfcU. 
If  the  exaa  tarn  before  the  cangrcssksial  com- 
mittee ta  I  lawyer  who  ts  not  a  Member  of 
Congress,  U  would  be  sufflclent  for  the  wit- 
ness to  ha^  e  one  Membei-  of  Congress  present 
to  whom  h  ( can  appeal  directly  for  a  restraln- 
lof  mllDC.  If  the  principal  examiner  ia  hlm- 
aalf  a  Mm  iher  of  Coogreas.  the  presence  of 
another  1  aatfbcr  of  Ccngress  would  afford 
some  prot  etkm  to  the  witness. 

In  any  i  erlous  claim  of  prltllege  the  wit- 
ness ough  ;  to  hare  the  right  by  motion  to 
urge  his  ]  lolnts  before  the  committee  as  a 
whole  and  get  their  coiisldered  ruling,  after 
listening  to  argiiment  by  the  witness' 
counael. 

A  fourtJi  possible  reform  would  be  that  a 
person  wt  o  has  been  adversely  criticized  by 
a  witness  before  the  committee  should  have 
the  right  to  file  with  the  committee  a  lim- 
ited nuriber  of  written  interrogatories 
which,  unless  the  ^immlttee  by  majority 
vote  otha  wise  directed,  should  be  aoswn-ed 
in  writing  by  the  hostile  wttneaa.  This  type 
cf  wrttte  1  mtarrogatory  would  not  dt-lay 
and  confjse.  as  erosa-examination  mght 
delay  an<  I  confuse,  '.he  Inveatlfatlon.  It 
would  not  Impose  a  more  onerous  burden  on 
the  erltlciil  witness  than  he  would  have  to 
undergo  n  civil  litigation  In  the  cotjrta. 
And  it  wo  lid  give  the  offended  person  a  rea- 
sonable ciiance  to  pro<nire  relevant  evidence 
to  meet  t  ie  criticism.  As  a  matter  of  fact. 
thla  proptsal  falls  khort  of  what  some  ether 
coauaenti  tors  have  thotight  desirable.  In 
his  artlcU  in  the  New  Republic  in  1924  Pro- 
fcseor  Frtnkfurter  wrote  that  "of  course. 
the  eaaeDtlal  decencies  must  be  observed. 
namely.  <  pportunity  for  cross-examination 
mu8t  be  sffordcd  to  those  who  are  inves- 
tigated 01  to  thoae  representing  issues  un- 
der Invee  Jgatkm. "  (38  New  Republic.  334. 
331  )  AJtd  Senator  Hatch  has  recently 
(Christian  Science  Monitor.  Friday.  Decem- 
ber 19.  1)47.  p.  34)  proposed  that  "persons 
whose  re  >utatlons  are  brought  into  qxwa- 
tkom  tn  ai  y  way  should  be  permitted  tc  pre- 
pare writ  :en  questions  to  develop  whatever 
poinU  mry  be  desired." 

A  Afth  possible  reform  Is  that  no  private 
person  atoukl  be  compelled  to  testify  un- 
ices a  mi  Jorlty  of  the  committee  approrea 
d  the  Isiuance  of  a  subpena  to  him.  The 
expenditure  of  time  and  money  incurred  In 
attending  a  hearing  la  always  a  burdea.  It 
ts  a  burd4  n  which  In  appro|Vlate  cases  must 
be  borne  if  government  is  to  function  at  Its 
hlttaMt  hvel.  But  the  burden  of  going  to 
Waahlngtm  and  of  having  one's  affaii-s  ex- 
posed to  \  pitUeee  blase  of  publicity  ougnt 
not  to  b4  Imposed  on  the  unwilling  unless 
there  la  substantial  ground  for  believing 
that  ther;  will  be  a  corresponding  b<>nefl:. 
It  Is  dU&iult  for  any  investigator  to  judge 
fairly  thij  issue  of  relative  burden  and  bene- 
fit in  an  nvesttgatioa  in  which  he  is  Inter- 
ested. Ttiat  la  why  in  orxlinary  criminal 
cases  thi  fourth  amendment  prohibits  a 
search  or  aelBure  unices  a  dlalntercsted  offi- 
cial.  not  ilmaeM  •&  UlvaaUiator.  finds  there 
U  probab  le  eauae.  WbOa  the  letter  of  that 
datOM  of  the  foiirth  amendment  do<!s  not 
api^  to  I  >  congressional  oommlttec.  It  would 
seem  in  iccord  with  its  poUey,  and  In  ao- 
card  witi  the  policy  of  clvU  litigation  that 
■llH—  a  lubpena  to  be  quaahed  by  a  Judge, 
that   In   congreeslonU    Investigations    sub- 


to  prlTste  pareooa  should  require  the 
vote  of  a  majority  of  a  eommittee. 

Let  me  restate  that   In  my  view  none  of 
these  five  poeslble  reforms  of  (a)  open  hear- 
ing*. <b)   presence  of  a  Copgrwiman  other 
than  the  principal  Interrogator,  (c)  motions 
addressed  to  the  whole  committee,  (d)  filing 
at  Interrogatories,  and  (e)  concurrence  of  a 
majority  of  the  committee  In  issuing  sub- 
penas  ought  to  be  immediately  codified  In 
a  statute  or  congression:\i  rule.     In  my  judg- 
ment, they  and  other  similar  proposals  ought 
to  be  considered  In  the  light  of  the  actual 
workings  of  congressional  coounlttees  by  com- 
mittees on  congressional  investigations  to  t>e 
appointed    by   bar   associatlnns.    The    mere 
crestlon  of  such  bar  committees  would  have 
a  salutary  effect  in  alerting  Members  of  Con- 
gress to  the  abuses  of  the   present  system 
and   In   mobilizing   professional   opinion   to 
guide  Congress  and   the  public  to  sensible 
solutions.     In  the  long   run.  It  mii?ht  con- 
ceivably appear  that  the  use  of  these  watch- 
dogs   had    obviated    the    need    of    erecting 
boundary  marks  or  fences:  and  even  if  that 
happy  consequence  die!  not  follow,  it  Is  at 
least  poeslble  that  It  ^vould  be  siifllclent  If 
the  bar  associations  proposed  not  an  iron- 
clad statutory  scheme  but  a  limited  statute 
on  interrogatory  procedure  and  what  might 
be  called  canons  of  behavior  for  legulatlve 
and  like  committees  o(  Inquiry.     If  such  a 
pattern  of  condxict  were  widely  endorsed  by 
the  best  professional   opinion,  it  might  be 
as  effective  as  judicial  decrees  and  legislative 
enactments  in  bringing  about  fair  play.     It 
would  create  a  standaixt  to  which  a  wltneas 
might   repair.     It   would   be   a  moral   force 
constantly  felt  in  the  Balls  of  Congress. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  greatest  step  that  this 
Coi^gress  can  take  la  preserving  Ameri- 
can liberties  and  American  democracy  is 
to  give  immediate  aiid  serious  considera- 
tion to  revising  Its  procedure  for  the  con- 
duct of  congressiomU  investlgaUons. 


Public  Opinion  Survey  With  Reference  to 
the  Marthali  Plan 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  DANIEL  A.  REED 

or  Niw  Toax 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRBBKNTATTVES 

Monday.  March  1.  1949 

Mr.  REED  of  New  York.  Mr  Speaker, 
uzuter  a  unan^ous-consent  request.  I 
am  inserting  a  very  Important  letter  In 
the  RxcoRD  written  by  Frank  E.  Gannett, 
president  of  the  Gannett  Newspapers, 
with  reference  not  only  to  his  views  re- 
lating to  the  Marshall  plan  and  other 
phases  of  foreign  relief  but  also  the  re- 
sults of  a  surv*ey  made  by  the  Committee 
for  Constitutional  Government. 

I  have  great  confidence  In  the  views 
of  Mr.  Frank  Gannett,  because  I  have 
known  him  for  the  past  half  century. 
He  has  had  a  word-wide  experience  as 
an  otjserver  of  conditions;  therefore,  his 
views  on  foreign  relations  are  of  the 
greatest  Importance. 

It  is  evident  as  the  sunlight  of  truth  is 
turned  into  the  dark  and  devious  scheme 
known  as  the  Marshall  plan  that  it  will 
l>e  resisted  by  every  patriotic  person  in 
the  country. 


Mr.  Gannetfs  letter  and  the  survey, 
to  which  I  have  referred,  follow: 

Thi  GAWwrrr  Newspapow. 
Bocheittr,  tl.  F.,  March  S.  1»4». 

Hon.  Danizl  A.  RoB. 

House  Office  Building, 
WasMngton,  D.  C. 

HoNoaABi.s  AND  DcAB  Six I  Ssldom  has  there 
been  before  Congreas  an  Issue  as  Important 
to  the  future  Ot  America  as  the  MarshiU 
plan. 

Some  eminent  persons  hsve  discussed  the 
question.  We  are  familiar  with  the  argu- 
ments that  hsve  been  advanced.  And  I  hcpe 
you  wUl  not  be  misled  by  the  propaganda 
that  has  been 'let  looee  upon  the  Nation 

These  facta  cannot  be  overlooked: 

1.  No  amount  of  money  that  we  mny  pcur 
into  Europe  can  stop  the  spread  of  com- 
munism 

a.  The  large  sums  thst  we  hsve  poured 
Into  Caechoslovakia  through  UNRRA  did  rot 
save  that  country;  the  Oovernment  was  tak*n 
over  by  a  minority — 38  percent. 

3.  We  have,  according  to  the  President, 
spent  •15.000.000.000  in  Euro,>e.  To  what 
advantage? 

4.  We  are  now  asked  to  send  more  mont>y. 
or  war  material,  or  men.  to  Greece.  Will  the 
begging  never  end?  Are  we  already  in 
World  War  III  in  Greece? 

5  Five  hundred  million  dollars  are  n<rw 
asked  for  China.  I  was  in  China  last  sum- 
mer, and  became  convinced  that  money  can- 
not save  the  Chlneee  Government. 

0.  Our  resoiucee  are  not  limitless.  We  ciin 
raise  these  staggering  sums  from  only  t'vo 
sources:  From  additional  taxes  upon  tie 
dverburdened  taxpayers,  or  by  ruonin((  ttie 
printing  press,  cauaing  inflation  and  reduc- 
ing the  value  of  our  dollar. 

7.  Do  you  realize  what  II  000.000.000  ts? 
If  we  printed  a  dollar  every  minute  of  the  d»y 
and  night,  it  would  take  3.000  years  to  print 
•1.000.000.000.  To  print  •17.000.000.000  would 
reqtilre  33.000  years. 

8.  Anyone  who  reads  the  financial  pages 
today  sees  alarming,  dangerous  symptocis 
and  signs  of  an  approaching  depression.  It 
is  no  time  to  spend — or  commit  ourselves  to 
spend — billions  in  Europe,  when  we  fsce  a 
serious  financial  problem  here  st  home. 

0.  With  the  Russian  situation  wry  tense. 
It  is  time  to  put  our  own  house  In  order,  to 
make  America  prosperous  and  strong  enough 
to  save  Itself.  Only  then  can  it  hope  to 
help  the  world.  We  must  not  weaken  our- 
selves with  costly  and  futUe  efforts  in  any 
direction. 

10.  Of  course,  we  want  to  do  all  we  can  to 
relieve  htmger  and  suffering  anywhere,  but 
we  cannot  feed  all  the  world  or  give  all  people 
freedom  and  liberty.  History  proves  one 
can't  buy  democracy  at  peace. 

11.  Stalin  and  Poland  ostensibly  oppose  the 
Marshall  plan:  probably  because  In  their 
devious  thinking  they  know  that  their  oppo- 
sition will  further  its  adoption,  which.  In 
reality,  they  may  favor.  Moscow  knows  that 
the  most  dangerous  thing  for  America  is  to 
overspend  itself  into  Inflation,  We  will  not 
be  very  smart  if  we  aUow  Moscow,  by  reverse 
English,  to  Jockey  us  into  a  losing  position 
which  she  would  like  us  to  take. 

12.  Propagandists  claim  that  a  majority  of 
Americans  (svor  the  Marshall  plan.  That  U 
not  true,  when  a  cross  section  of  the  people 
are  given  an  opportunity  to  say  exactly  what 
kind  of  aid  and  bow  much  they  have  In  mind 
(or  Europe. 

The  Committee  for  Constitutional  Govern- 
ment circulated  a  queeUonnalre  to  50.000 
lawyers,  50,000  physicians,  and  to  thousands 
of  the  c(»nmlttee's  supporters  In  all  of  the  48 
SUtes.  The  first  3,017  returns  were  Ubu- 
lated  and  analysed,  and  f\^lsh  a  due  as  to 
the  widespread  attitude  of  Informed  and 
thoughtful  people. 


I  hope  you  can  take  time  to  read  the  en- 
closed enlightening  analysis  of  these  opinion 
returns  made  by  Dr.  wiuford  I.  King,  eco- 
nomics professor  emeritus  of  New  York  Uni- 
versity and  onetime  president  of  the  Ameri- 
can Statistical  Association. 
Respectfully. 

Frank  E.  GANNirr. 

High  Lights  or  Opinion  on  the  European 

Recovery    Program    as   Reflected   in   the 

Analysis  or  Nation-wide  Poll  of  Educated 

Americans 

Nine  to  1  against  •17.000.000,000  4-year 
commitment. 

Three  to  1  against  •6,800.000.000  in  15 
months. 

Four  to  1  against  advances  to  governments; 
favor  advances  mainly  or  solely  to  private 
enterprises. 

Ten  to  1  in  favor  of  requiring  foreign  gov- 
ernments to  pledge  their  assets  to  secure 
loans. 

Twenty  to  1  would  restrict  use  of  loans  and 
require  governments  to  guarantee  loans  to 
their  citizens. 

Twenty-one  to  1  against  tabsidizing  Eu- 
ropean socialism.  ' 

Only  26  to  33  percent  believe  loans  will 
retard  Soviet's  westward  push. 

Seventy-two  percent  would  confine  loans 
to  private  enterprises. 

Seventy-two  percent  would  require  repw- 
ment  in  American  dollars. 

Five  out  of  8  would  confine  aid  to  relieving 
hunger  and  distress. 

Nine  out  of  10  would  require  reduction  ol 
Federal  spending  equivalent  to  appropria- 
tions for  foreign  aid. 

WHAT    educated    AMERICANS    THINK    ABOtTT    THE 
MARSHALL  PLAN 

In  January  1943  the  Committee  for  Con- 
stitutional Government  sent  out  to  many 
thousands  of  physicians  and  lawyers,  ancl  to 
other  thousands  of  its  own  friends  and  sup- 
porters a  questionnaire  designed  to  ascertain 
their  views  concerning  the  Marshall  plan  for 
European  relief.  To  date,  more  than  3.000 
people  have  taken  the  trouble  to  fill  in  an- 
swers to  some  or  all  of  the  19  questions  asked. 
In  numerous  cases,  the  answers  were  so  qual- 
ified that  it  was  impossible  to  include  them 
in  the  tabulation.  In  many  instances,  some 
of  the  queries  were  left  unanswered.  The 
numerical  analysis  of  the  retvirns  which  is 
presented  below  necessarily  deals  solely  with 
those  who  gave  definite,  unequivocal  answers 
to  the  questions  as  propounded.  What  is 
shown  by  the  votes  of  those  people  who  had 
clear-cut  ideas  on  the  particular  queries 
which  they  answered?     Here  are  the  results: 

1.  Do  you  favor  giving  or  lending  to  or  in 
western  European  nations,  over  a  4-year  pe- 
riod, some  sum  such  as  the  •17,000,000.000 
proposed  under  the  Marshall  plan?  Yes.  363; 
no.  3.491. 

The  vote  is  more  than  9  to  1  against  any 
•uch  long-term  commitment. 

2.  Do  you  favor  giving  or  lending  a  smaller 
sum?     Yes,  1,323;   no.  934. 

Fifty-nine  percent  of  those  returning  defi- 
nite votes  favored  giving  some  relief  to 
Europe,  but.  as  one  would  naturally  expect, 
the  1,323  persons  favoring  such  a  policy  had 
various  ideas  as  to  the  amounts  to  be  dis- 
bursed. The  votes  of  those  480  mentioning 
specific  sum  were  distributed  as  follows: 

Votes 

Under  •5,000.000.000 - 205 

$6,000,000,000  to  •9.000.000.000 199 

•10,000,000,000  or  over— - 76 

Total 480 

The  sentiment  of  the  voters  is  decidedly  in 
favor  of  keeping  the  4-year-ald  total  below 
•  10,000,000.000. 

3a.  Do  you  think  that  the  commitment 
should  be  made  for  15  months  only  and  for 
•6,800,000,000?     Yes,  528;  no.  1,664. 


The  proposal  to  send  to  Europe  $6,800,000.- 
000  in  15  months  is  rejected  by  mere  than 
three-fourths  of  those  having  definite  views 
on  the  subject. 

3b.  Do  you  think  that  the  15  montLis"  com- 
mitment should  be  for — 

Votes 

Less  than  •2,000,000,000?. 83 

•2,000,000,000    to   $3,900,000.000? —  230 

•4,000,000,000  or  over?... 377 

Total. 695 

Of  the  1987  voters  who  expressed  definite 
opinions  on  the  15  months'  commitment, 
only  695,  or  35  percent,  favored  giving  any 
considerable  aid.  Of  this  35  percent,  some- 
what more  than  half  favored  sending 
•4,000.000,000   or  more. 

4a.  If  you  favor  making  gifts  or  loans,  do 
you  believe  that  the  money  should  be  ad- 
vanced to  governments?    Yes,  431;  no,  1,751. 

4b.  If  loans  are  extended,  ought  the  ad- 
vances to  be  made  mainly  or  solely  to  pri- 
vate enterprise?    Yes.  1,578;  no,  365. 

Those  having  definite  opinions  voted  4 
to  1  against  advancing  money  to  govern- 
ments, and  in  favor  of  confining  mainly  or 
solely  to  private  enterprise  any  loans  which 
may  be  made. 

5.  If  governments  receiving  aid  have  as- 
sets such  as  oil  reserves  or  American  securi- 
ties, should  they  be  required  to  pledge  these 
for   moneys   advanced     Yes.   2.387;    no.   222. 

The  vote  is  more  than  10  to  1  for 
compelling  foreign  governments  possessing 
valuable  governmental  assets  to  secure  their 
loans  by  pledging  these  assets.  Note  that 
this  vote  does  not  necessarily  endorse  any 
confiscation  of  assets  owned  by  private 
citizens. 

6a.  Should  the  money  be  loaned  without 
strings     Yes.  121;  no,  2,441. 

6b.  Should  we  as  lenders  Impose  restric- 
tions on  the  use  of  any  money  advanced? 
Yes,  2.493;  no,  114. 

By  a  vote  of  more  than  20  to  1,  those 
having  definite  opinions  hold  that  we 
should  regulate  the  use  of  any  money  lent 
to  Europe.  The  "no  strings"  idea  receives 
scanty  support  indeed. 

7.  Should  money  be  lent  to  socialistic  gov- 
ernments which  by  rationing,  regimentation, 
and  restrictive  measures  are  producing  in- 
dustrial stagnation  and  stifling  food  pro- 
duction?    Yes,  121;   no,  2,602. 

The  vote  to  bar  lending  money  to  social- 
istic governments  engaged  in  regimenting 
their  citizens  is  more  than  21  to  1.  a  very 
close  approach  to  unanimity.  European  gov- 
ernments qualifying  for  aid  under  this  lim- 
itation would  be  few  in  number. 

8.  Should  we  make  loans  mainly  on  the 
hypothesis  that  the  use  of  the  money  will 
retard  or  block  Russia's  advance  Into  western 
Europe?     Yes,  685;  no.  1,910. 

9  EX)  you  feel  that  a  loan,  if  made,  will 
actually  tend  to  block  the  advance  of  com- 
munism?    Yes,  805;  no,  1,660. 

Only  26  percent  of  those"" expressing  definite 
views  believe  that  the  Marshall  plan  is  likely 
to  retard  or  stop  the  advance  of  the  Russian 
"bear"  into  western  Europe:  only  33  percent 
think  that  it  will  tend  to  block  the  onward 
march  of  communism. 

10.  Should  money  be  advanced  solely  to 
private  concerns  the  legitimate  business  ac- 
tivities of  which  are  not  seriously  hampered 
by  government  controls?    Yes,  1,633;  no,  645. 

Of  those  having  clear -cut  views,  72  percent 
favor  confining  monetary  advances  to  private 
concerns  not  seriously  hampered  by  govern- 
mental controls.  This  ruling  would,  of 
course,  bar  loans  to  Industries  controlled  by 
government. 

11.  Should  we  lend  only  to  private  con- 
cerns which  it  seems  probable  will  repay  the 
loans  when  they  fall  due?  Yes.  1.593;  no. 
656. 


12.  Should  we  require  each  government  to 
participate  in  or  guarantee  part  of  every  Icpn 
to  one  of  its  citizens?     Yes.  1.441;  no,  7C5. 

Seventy-one  percent  of  those  expressing 
definite  views  l>elleve  that  we  ought  to  have 
at  least  a  reasonable  chance  of  getting  our 
money  back.  They  are  not  ready  to  "kiss  It 
good-bye."  Two  out  of  three  voters  believe 
that  we  should  reinforce  this  possibility  by 
requiring  each  foreign  government  to  under- 
write at  least  partially,  the  loans  made  to  its 
citizens. 

13a.  Should  we  require  that  all  loam  be 
repaid  in  American  dollars?  Yes.  1.572;  no, 
602. 

13b.  Would  payment  in  the  currency  of  the 
recipient  country  be  acceptable?  Yes,  277; 
no.  1.2C3. 

Seventy-two  percent  of  the  clear-cut  votes 
were  cast  in  favor  of  requiring  that  money 
lent  be  repaid  in  American  dollars.  How- 
ever. 159  voters  out  of  2,420.  or  approximately 
L  in  15,  believes  that  payments  In  goods  would 
constitute  a  satisfactory  settlement.  Only 
one  voter  in  five  feels  that  payment  in  the 
currency  of  the  borrowing  country  should  be 
p>ermlssible.  ^ 

14.  Should  we  supply  food  and  o^her  mate- 
rials, as  emergency  gifts,  to  overcome  hunger 
and  distress,  and  limit  our  aid  to  this? 
Should  so  limit  aid.  1,559.  Should  not  so 
limit  aid.  956. 

Five  out  of  eight  of  those  stating  definite 
opinions  believe  that  any  aid  sent  should  be 
confined  to  relieving  hunger  and  distress. 

15.  Should  it  be  required  that  for  every 
dollar  appropriated  for  European  aid  a  dollar 
reduction  in  the  Federal  Government's  do- 
mestic expenditures  be  made  to  forestall  in- 
fiation  and  higher  taxes?  Yes.  2.335.  No, 
245. 

More  than  nine -tenths  of  those  voters 
taking  definite  stands  insist  that  every  dol- 
lar appropriated  for  European  aid  be  offset 
by  a  dollar  reduction  in  domestic  Federal  ex- 
penditures. Clearly,  increased  governmental 
spending  is  not  favored  by  this  group. 

On  the  other  hand,  they  do  favor  the  ex- 
tension of  emergency  aid  to  those  people  In 
western  Europe  who  are  hungry  and  cold. 

As  noted  above,  of  those  voting  definitely 
more  than  80  percent  believed  that  loans 
should  be  made  solely  to  private  concerns. 
Typical  comments  of  those  holding  this  point 
of  view  are  as  follows : 

"I  think  it  is  essential  that  all  business 
recovery  be  handled  by  private  loans  to  pro- 
ducing concerns  or  individuals  in  the  vari- 
ous countries  on  a  business  basis.  Of  course, 
meantime,  we  should  observe  question  No.  14, 
supplying  emergency  gifts."     (J.  S.  T.) 

"I  believe  the  loans  are  essential  in  our 
own  interests,  provided  they  are  managed  on 
strictly  business  principles,  controlled  by 
men  of  proved  business  experience  and  in- 
tegrity. The  ideal  way  would  be  for  the 
loans  to  be  made  by  private  firms  to  private 
firms  as  far  as  possible.  Governments  should 
be  kept  out  of  the  picture  as  much  as  Is 
practical."     (G.  H.  P.) 

Many  of  those  voting  feel  that  any  lending 
done  should  be  by  private  concerns  and  not 
by  our  Government.  TjiJical  expressions  of 
this  point  of  view  run  as  follows : 

"Capital  financing  of  European  countries, 
or  citizens,  should  be  done  by  private  United 
States  capital  and  not  by  the  Government." 
(D.  E.  C.) 

"I  would  like  to  have  governments  encour- 
age loans  from  private  concerns  to  private 
concerns  without  interference.  I  am  also  In 
favor  of  decreased  Federal  expenditures." 
(A.  H.) 

"The  American  Government  has  no  right 
or  authority  to  tax  the  American  people  to 
raise  funds  to  throw  away,  give  away,  or  to 
lend  to  anyone.  If  foreign  governments  or 
foreign  corporations  wish  to  Ixjrrow,  t^jey 
should  borrow  from  private  corporations  who 
can  name  the  terms  upon  which  the  loan  Is 
made."     (C.  R.  H.) 
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those  making  comments  believe 
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sliould  be  given  or  loaned  ex- 
their  nations  self-supporting." 


-1  am  definitely  in  favor  of  siding  the  des- 
titute and  needy,  even  at  risk  to  ourselves; 
but  1  am  opposed  to  the  role  of  Santa  Claus 
to  the  entire  world,  with  little  expectation  of 
surviving  ourselvee,  or  at  least  escaping  a 
greatly  reduced  standard  of  living  In  America. 
Industrial  rehabilitation  should  be  left  to  the 
people  of  Europe. '     (J.  E.  M.) 

"My  previous  experience  as  to  giving  has 
been  that  It  does  not  help  recipients,  and 
that  It  creates  an  envious.  Jealous  stiltude." 
(r  W.  H.) 

••I  do  not  believe  the  United  States  has  any 
authority  under  the  Constitution  to  tax 
Americans  to  give  or  lend  money  to  foreign 
countries,  even  for  chariuble  purposes.  If 
the  United  SUtes  Is  to  help  Europe  It  should 
be  through  the  Red  Cross  and  voluntary  con- 
tributions. Supporting  foreign  countries  Is 
not  a  function  of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment."    (M.  A.  R.) 

•"I  favor  democratic  government  at  home 
first,  and.  after  and  when  we  have  satisfac- 
tory samples  here,  then  lefs  try  and  spread 
it."     (J.  W.  K  ) 

The  general  conclusion  must  be  that  the 
type  of  European  relief  plan  advocnted  by 
those  replying  to  the  questionnaire  Is  some- 
thing radically  different  from  General  Mar- 
shall's Idea  of  the  correct  procedure  for  re- 
habilitating western  Europe  and  preventing 
the  spread  of  communism. 

Wn-LTOBO  I.  Kuto. 
Chairman     of    the    Committee     for 
Constitutional  Gotemment. 
Febbu.^it  28.  1048. 


material,  and  machinery  direct 

and  btislness  firms,  where  It  is 

that  It  will  help  them  build  up  their 

and   help   them   help   tbem- 

(D    W.  W  ) 

cannot  be  obtained,  or  communism 

:  lolely  by  the  use  of  money  or  through 

of  governmental  bureaus:  more 

on  the  administration  of  a  loan  or 

on    the    amount    in    dollars    and 

IB.  S.  B.l 

aid    should    t>e    administered    along 

lines,    not    through    the   executive 

ior  the  State  Department."     (A    M. 

widkspread  opinion  is  that  aid  to  Eu- 

shc  uld  be  extended  strictly  on  a  charl- 

bails.    Examples  of  this  point  of  view 
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people  of  any  cotmtry  are,  for  some 
(Jther  than  the  fact  that  they  do  not 
or  will  not  work.  In  dire  need  of 
keep    from    starving    or    freezing. 
Is  every  reason  why  the  people 
of  the  world  (not  only  the  people 
ijnlted  States)   should  aid  them  by 
private  charities,  existing  or  cre- 
that  purpose.    This  charity  should 
.  be  a  continuing  thing,  support- 
people  in  Idleness,  but  only'  on  an 
basis  In  the  same  manner  as  after 
disaster,  such  as  earthquake,  fire,  or 
until  such  time  as  they  are  able 
tliemselves."     (B.  L.  F.) 

making  gifts  of  food  and  other 

(o  foreign  governments  for  the  pur- 

overoomlng  hunger  and  distress.     I 

Jtlng  loans  to  private  enterprises  for 
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of  restoring  the  prodxictive  facili- 
he  country  involved  and  making  it 
(O.  M.  J.) 
i^rmpathy  goes  out  to  the  pocar  peoples 
and  Asia.    However,  short  of  strict- 
gifts  to  allevUte  hunger  and 
(  istress.  I'm  In  favor  of  making  aU 
do  latlons  through  agencies  entirely  fs- 
1 1th  needs,  and  in  position  to  control 
dlatrlbuUon  of  the  actual  gifU."     (H.  8.  G.) 
Other  I    believe    that,    in    general,    charity 
breeds  ipainly  future  trouble,  and  that  Uncle 
neither  the  right  nor  the  duty  U> 
play  Salita  Claua.    Here  are  some  samples  of 
this  poiu  of  view: 


not  satisfied  with  a  reasonable  rental  from 
kicking  out  his  OI  tenants  today  and  renting 
to  profiteers  and  black  marketeers  at  an  ad- 
vance of  two,  three,  or  more  hundred  percent. 
rhat  U  not  a  guess.  It  la  the  record  of  Jvist 
what  happened  In  the  few  hours  we  were 
without  controls 

The  landlord  group  claim  that  they  are  not 
making  a  return  on  their  Investments.  Well, 
gentlemen.  Just  what  return  are  the  ex-OI's 
making  on  the  Investment  of  4  years  oJ  the 
best  part  of  their  lives  devoted  to  protecting 
your  property?  And  what  about  the  debt  you 
owe  to  the  Widows  and  children  of  those  who 
gave  their  lives  to  protect  your  property? 
Would  you  kick  them  out  in  the  street  to- 
morrow because  they  could  not  stand  to  have 
their  rents  doubled  or  trebled?  If  U  were  not 
for  these  same  GI*8,  you  would  have  no  head- 
ache over  rent  control:  you  would  have  noth- 
ing to  rent,  as  your  properties  would  t>e  oc- 
cupied by  those  that  they  fought  and  you 
would  be  working  for  them. 

Make  no  mlstske  about  public  sentiment 
and  do  not.  such  of  you  as  to  whom  this  ap- 
plies, let  your  ruthless  greed  delude  you  Into 
thinking  you  will  be  permitted  to  make  an 
unrestrained  killing  due  to  the  housing  short- 
age while  there  are  any  ex-OI's  living  In  con- 
verted garages,  chicken  coops,  and  dog  hotises, 
or  that  you  will  be  permitted  to  kirk  cut  in 
the  streets  such  as  are  lucky  enough  to  have 
an  apartment  in  order  to  make  way  for  war 
profiteers  who  can  afford  to  pay  a  200-percent 
advance  In  rent. 


Rent  CoDtrol 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HELEN  GAHAGAN  DOUGLAS 

OF   CAUTOaNI.\ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  CP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  4,  1948 

Mrs.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
permission  lo  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
RccoRD.  I  wish  to  Include  an  editorial 
from  the  Crown  Hill  Citizen,  dated  Feb- 
ruary 27,  1948,  together  with  excerpts  of 
letters  received  by  me  from  my  constitu- 
ents.    They  follow: 

aZNT  COMTBOL 

The  vast  majority  of  the  residents  of  Crown 
Hill  (over  90  percent)  are  renters. 

On  Fet>ruary  19  the  National  Apartment 
Owners  Association  placed  a  full  page  adver- 
tisement In  one  of  aui  daily  papers  trying  to 
sell  us  the  Idea  of  writing  our  represenuttves 
In  Congress  requesting  them  to  terminate 
rent  control.  This  advertisement  Is  a  gross 
insult  to  our  Intelligence  and  as  such  Is  and 
should  t>e  deeply  resented.  As  to  the  con- 
tents of  the  advertisement.  It  has  no  prece- 
dent for  misstatements,  misrepresentation 
of  purported  facts  or  Juggling  of  statistics. 
The  uxunltlffated  nerve  of  those  who  would 
publish  matt  tripe  is  only  matched  by  their 
greed. 

As  there  are  two  sides  to  everything,  let  us 
examine  rent  control  from  both  sides.  The 
landlord  group  are  agitating  for  an  end  to 
controls  and  claiming  that  they  will  volim- 
tarily  police  their  own  industry  and  keep 
rents  within  rMSon.  That  is  very,  very  siUy. 
In  the  first  place,  if  they  are  content  to  have 
rents  kept  within  reason,  they  have  no  quar- 
rel with  a  law  that  compels  them  to  do  just 
that.  In  the  second  place,  who  la  to  deter- 
mine what  Is  reasonable:  and  in  the  third 
Elace.  without  a  law  they,  the  landlord  group, 
ave  no  means  to  restrain  any  owner  who  !■ 


LETTXBS   01«    IXKT   COKTBOt 

Loe  Anoxlxs.  Cauf..  January  27,  1947. 
Cxka  Mas.  Docclas;  I  am  an  old  woman 
73 S  years  with  only  gSi-a-month  penslorx, 
I  am  a  very  good  manager  and  can  live  very 
comfortably  if  rents  do  not  go  over  15  per- 
cent higher.  •  •  •  It  would  be  impos- 
sible for  me  to  find  a  new  place  If  I  should 
be  evicted,  so  please  do  what  you  can  to  save 
all  of  us  old  pensioners  from  being  put  on 
the  street. 

Mrs.   Katix   D.   Cox. 

Los  Amcslxs.  Calif..  July  3.  1947. 
DxAX  Idas.  Douglas:  I  am  writing  you  in 
regard  to  our  rents.  Since  July  1  my  rent 
has  been  increased  from  tl8  a  month  to  gS 
a  day.  •  •  •  Now  I  beg  of  you  In  tears, 
what  can  I  do?  I  have  lived  in  this  small 
hotel  for  10  ]rears.  •  •  •  Now  he  comes 
along  and  hands  us  a  notice  to  pay  $3  a  day 
or  get  out  Where  can  I  go?  I  am  67  years 
old  and  alone.  What  can  I  do,  and  all  I 
have  Is  a  pension.  Please,  oh  please,  help 
me.  I  have  walked  the  streets  days  and 
night,  and  I  can't  find  any  other  shelter. 
What  can  I  do?  I  must  also  eat  something. 
I  do  feel  like  jumping  out  of  my  window, 
and  there  are  so  many  like  me. 

Mrs.  GxACT  Howsoif. 

Loe  Anoxlss,  Cauf..  January  20,  1949. 
DxAs  Mas.  Dooclas:  A  woman  I  knew — 80 
years  of  age — was  picked  up  on  the  street  and 
taken  to  the  hospital,  where  she  passed  away 
a  few  days  later  with  a  heart  attack.  She 
had  been  tramping  the  streets  3  weeks  look- 
ing for  a  room  and  would  have  been  evicted 
in  another  week.  Cannot  something  t>e  done 
BO  that  tenants  can  be  protected? 

Mrs.  Geacz  M.  Linitzt. 

Loa  Angklb,  Cauf..  /ebnuiry  25,  194i. 
DcAa  Mas.  DoroLAs:  I  am  living  in  an  apart- 
ment hotise  where  there  are  eight  other  pen- 
sioners. One  almost  blind,  but  It  is  won- 
derful how  she  does  all  her  own  work. 
•  •  •  Now.  Mrs.  Douglas,  why  dont  seme 
of  those  men  that  don't  seem  to  care  to  do 
anything  about  rent  control,  this  thing  that 
doot  seem  to  bother  them.  •  •  •  just 
stop  and  think  these  questions  over.     If  I 
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am  without  family  and  money,  where  wovild 
I  go?  How  would  I  live?  We  receive  »60  a 
month,  and  I  am  very  grateful,  but  one 
cannot  buy  anything  outside  of  bare  neces- 
sities. 

Mrs.  Mabcl  E.  Hoixjmcswoeth. 

AraiL  24.  1947. 
DXAK  Klas.  Douglas:   I  am  pleading  with 
you  not  to  raise  the  rent  control  this  and 
next  year.  I  am  a  disabled  veteran  and  can't 
afford  a  raise  in  rent. 

Haelamd  a.  McCunx. 

Los  Anokles,  Calif.,  Fehruary  27.  1947. 
DxAS  Mas.  Douglas:  Here  at  the  University 
of  Southern  California  we  are  engaged  in  a 
huge  petition  campaign  to  have  rent  controls 
left  at  their  present  level.  We  feel  that  it  is 
extremely  important  to  student  veterans  that 
rentals  do  not  rise  beyond  what  it  is  reaeon- 
able  to  pay.  If  rent  controls  are  lifted  or  re- 
moved It  may  mean  that  thousands  of  veter- 
ans will  be  forced  to  quit  school  and  seek  em- 
ployment in  order  to  keep  a  roof  over  their 
heads. 

JC5SX  Uniich. 
Student     Housing     Chairman     and 
Veterans'     Representative,     TRO- 
VETS,  U.  S.  C. 

Los  Ancslxs,  Cauf.,  February  16,  194S. 
DBAS  Mas.  Douglas:  I  am  asking  you  to  do 
something  about  the  rents.  •  •  •  My 
hiwband  Is  old  and  we  can  Just  about  make 
ends  meet  the  high  price  of  foods.  There  is 
nothing  left  for  clothes  and  ahoes.  •  •  • 
Please  help  us  old  folks. 

Mrs.  AiTHTTx  Hrrx. 

Los  ANGELES.  Calif.,  January  18.  1947. 
Deab  Mrs.  Douglas:  I  am  a  disabled  vet- 
eran of  World  War  II.  I  am  receiving  re- 
habilitation under  Public  Law  16  •  •  • 
I  am  married  and  have  a  baby  boy.  Even  a 
general  Increase  in  rents  is  Jeopardy  in  the 
cost  of  living  to  both  myself  and  many  other 
small  people.  When  rent  control  went  off 
my  rent  rose  100  percent.  Even  If  I  paid  It, 
I  would  still  be  filled  with  fear  that  we  would 
be  evicted.  Abolition  of  fear  Is  Included  In 
the  Atlantic  Charter.  We  fought  a  war 
against  It,  but  still  It  exists  and  in  our  own 
United  States.  And  the  irony  of  this  whole 
thing.  Representative  Douglas,  Is  that  the 
guy  who  saved  these  houses,  buildings,  and 
stores  Is  the  veteran  who  Is  homeless. 

Beknaro  F.  Cottxx. 


Los  Angeles,  Cauf.,  February  10, 194S. 

Dear  Mrs.  Douglas:  I  am  writing  to  ycu 
because  I  am  frightened  that  the  new  rent- 
control  bill  win  leave  us  15  percenters  un- 
protected •  •  •  something  I  Just  cannot 
understand.  Why  are  we  to  be  penalized  for 
something  Congress  forces  us  Into?  I  am 
sure  no  one  signed  voluntarily.  It  was  pre- 
sented to  us  and  we  signed.  There  was  no 
choice  In  the  matter.  To  many  of  us  the 
increase  was  a  great  burden  and.  particularly 
in  cur  case,  we  had  Just  painted  our  apart- 
ment at  our  own  expense  which  made  our 
rent  $10  a  month  higher,  right  there.  Fur- 
thermore, Congress  allowed  the  Increases 
to  go  Into  effect  8  months  before  the  old 
rent-control  bill  actually  expired. 

This  hardly  seemed  fair  but  we  were  will- 
ing to  accept  It  In  order  to  safeguard  the 
security  of  a  roof  over  our  heads.  My  htis- 
band  is  a  veteran  and  we  are  trying  to  get 
back  Into  H  normal  life  again  but  how  is  this 
possible  when  we  are  faced  with  the  fear  of 
who  knows  what  if  we  are  not  covered  also 
In  the  new  bill? 

Mrs.  Lillian  W.  Pkeedman. 


Loe  Angeles,  Calif..  January  24,  194i. 

Dear  Mrs.  Douglas  :  I  hope  you  will  consider 
the  helplessness  of  tenants  in  the  approach- 
ing expiration  of  rent  control,  and  do  some- 
thing in  our  behalf  that  will  allow  us  to  go 
on  living. 

To  appease  the  landlady  I  met  her  over- 
celling  demands  more  than  half  way.  but 
this  has  proved  not  enough  to  insure  undis- 
turbed tenancy  if  Government  control  Is 
lifted. 

Would  that  something  could  be  enacted 
easing  the  landlords'  claims  of  hardship  and 
still  protect  well  behaved  tenants  from  evic- 
tlen.  It  is  hard  enough  to  pay  the  rent  (I 
am  paying  over  the  15  (>ercent  Increase  al- 
lowed >,  but  eviction  with  no  place  to  go  is 
appalling  and  disastrous  to  one's  mental  and 
physical  condition  and  has  a  destructive 
effect  on  the  United  States  when  this  condi- 
tion is  prevalent  throughout  the  country. 

Mrs.  E.   G.   WOODBRIDCK. 

Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  June  22.  1947. 
Dear  Mrs.  Douglas:  We  permanent  guests 
in  hotels  In  Los  Angeles  are  'aclng  a  prob- 
lem. The  hotel  where  I  have  lived  for  10  years 
has  given  all  permanent  guests  a  verbal  notice 
that  we  will  be  taken  off  permanent  rates 
and  put  on  dally,  transient  rates     •     •     • 
I  am  a  middle-aged  woman.    I  work  for  the 
telephone   company   and   I   am   a   Spanish- 
American  War  widow  with  a  small  pension. 
I  get  a  very  modest  wage  at  the  telephone 
company,  and  I  canapt  afford  such  a  raise 
and  there  is  no  place  to  go  In  Los  Angeles. 
Mrs.  Rosalie  Wolfseeec. 

Los  Angeles,  Calif. 
Dear  Mrs.  Douglas:  As  you  know,  shop 
girls,  waitresses,  pensioners,  and  clerks  are  the 
one  most  affected  and  who  can  least  afford 
these  raises.  •  •  •  It  would  be  a  simple 
matter  If  they  could  go  elsewhere  but  such 
Is  not  the  case  as  space  is  not  available. 

Earl  W.  Fxase. 

Dear  Mrs.  Douglas:  Since  1930  I  have  lived 

at  the  Hotel  and  for  the  last  several 

years  I  have  been  paying  $18.50  per  month 
but  today  I  received  a  formal  notice  that  my 
rent  will  be  $2  a  day  and  that  I  will  be  on  a 
transient  basis.  This  will  be  an  advance  of 
over  2.000  percent.     •      •      •     There  are  over 

100  people  living  in  the Hotel  and  they 

have  all  received  similar  notices. 

Albert  G. 


LAtHER. 


Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  January  29,  1947. 
Dear  Mrs.  Dottglas:  I,  myself,  am  elderly  as 
are  a  great  many  others  In  this  locality  and 
have  a  very  limited  amount  to  spend  monthly 
for  total  expense.  To  us  In  the  limited-In- 
come group  a  rent  Increase  would  be  almost 
tragic.  A  rent  Increase  Is  not  needed  to  give 
owners  of  apartment  houses  at  least  adequate 
Income  return.  Occupancy  of  all  apartment 
houses  has  been  100  percent  and  yet  the  own- 
ers claim  hardship.  If  a  greater  net  Income 
than  ever  before  Is  a  hardship  then  count  me 
a  Republican. 

Joseph  Heu.eb. 


Los  Angeles,  CALrr. 
Dear  Mrs.  Douglas:  1  plead  to  you  please  to 
use  your  influence  to  continue  rent  control, 
for  if  this  protection  is  removed,  it  will  cause 
many  of  us  earning  small  salaries,  also  single 
people  living  In  one  room,  to  be  evicted. 
Miss  Marian  Jenness. 


Los  Angeles.  Calif.,  December  7, 1947. 
Dear  Mrs.  Douglas:  We  older  ones  can't 
pay  big  rents.      •      •      •      ifs  horrible  to 
think  about. 

Mrs.  JuLU  Nash. 


Max      Friedmaa,      Pbilaathropist      and 
Esteemed  Leader,  Wins  High  Tribate 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ESTES  KEFAUVER 

OF  TXMNXSSXX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  February  24,  1948 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  Speaker.  Max 
Friedman,  of  Knoxville.  Tenn.,  Is  a  noble 
character,  a  great  and  generous  citizen 
leader.  On  March  3. 1948.  more  than  300 
leading  citizens  of  Knoxville  paid  high 
tribute  to  this  fine  citizen  and  to  his  out- 
standing work  at  a  testimonial  dinner 
at  the  Heska  Amuna  Synagogue.  The 
occasion  was  the  dedication  of  a  grove  of 
1,000  trees  to  Mr.  Friedman  which  will  be 
planted  in  Palestine.  I  had  the  honor  of 
saying  a  few  words  on  this  memorable 
occasion.    My  address  is  as  follows: 

Mr.  Chairman  and  fellow  citizens,  we  are 
gathered  here  tonight  to  do  honor  to  an  out- 
standing citizen  of  the  city  of  Knoxville  and 
of  the  State  of  Termessee.  We  have  come  to 
offer  him  our  thanks  for  being  what  he  Is. 
We  want  him  to  know  what  he  means  to  mb. 
When  we  think  of  Max  Friedman  we  thUik 
of  kindness,  of  integrity,  of  tolerance,  of  a 
widespread  love  for  aU  mankind.  This  gath- 
ering Is  a  tribute  to  those  qualities  which  he 
has  demonstrated  year  after  year  in  count- 
less services  to  his  community.  It  is  not  only 
his  deeds  of  helpfulness  which  we  value,  but 
the  spirit  In  which  they  have  been  rendered. 

But  it  Is  not  alone  to  express  our  apprecia- 
tion that  we  have  met  here  tonight.  We  have 
come  to  renew  our  faith  and  courage.  At  a 
time  when  the  peace  we  hoped  for  seems  far 
off:  when  the  air  la  filled  with  bitter  con- 
demnations: when  greed,  self-seeking,  and 
the  desire  for  power  too  often  seem  to  prevail 
over  consideration  for  the  general  welfare;  it 
Is  good  to  know  that  there  are  men  in  the 
world  like  Max  Friedman.  So  long  as  there 
Is  even  one  such  man  whom  we  can  know, 
can  speak  with  day  by  day.  and  see  before  us, 
we  can  dare  to  hope.  For  if  there  is  one  man 
of  that  sort,  of  course  there  must  be  others. 
We  can  dare  to  believe  that  the  spirit  of  such 
men  and  women  will  eventually  triumph  be- 
cause their  way  of  life  is  right  and  good? 

APPRECIATED  BT  ALL  CLASSES  ^ 

Max  Friedman  came  to  this  community 
from  South  Carolina  29  years  ago.  He  has 
built  himself  Into  our  life  through  his  great 
love  for  people — for  all  people,  rich  and  poor. 
Jew  end  non-Jew.  He  has  done  this  so  well 
that  it  is  said  that  his  Scotch  friends  call 
him  McFrledman,  his  Irish  friends  know  him 
as  Mick  Friedman,  and  to  the  Negro  he  is 
Max  Freedom.  Faith  in  his  fellow  man  has 
been  the  keynote  of  his  life,  a  faith  which 
refuses  to  falter  In  the  face  of  disappoint- 
ment or  occasional  betrayal.  His  attitude 
toward  mankind  is  well  expressed  by  these 
verses,  written  many  years  ago  by  Lydla 
Child: 

"And  though  I've  learned  some  souls  are  base. 
I  would  not,  therefore,  hate  the  race; 
I  still  would  bless  my  fellow  men. 
And  trust  them,  though  deceived  again. 
God  help  me  still  to  klndiy  view 
The  world  that  I  am  passing  through." 

It  has  been  said  that  "good  will  is  the 
mightiest  practical  force  in  the  universe." 
Max  Friedman  has  put  this  force  to  work  in 
coimtless    community    activities.     He    has 
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Henry  Adams  once  cynically  wrote:  "Politics 
is  the  systems  tic  mobilization  of  hste  "  To 
some  men  and  In  some  places  that  may  be 
troe.  It  was  true  of  the  Nazis.  It  Is  true  In 
the  vitriolic  outpourings  of  current  Soviet 
prafMganda.  In  which  the  United  States  Is 
dally  vUtfled.  But  such  an  attitude  U  the 
complete  negation  of  democracy  and  the 
democratic  process. 

To  function  successfully,  democracy  must 
seek  to  bring  about  the  systematic  moblllza- 
tloo  of  good  will.  Political  activity  shculd 
be  carried  on  ocostructlvely  and  ctynamlcally. 
Name  calling  and  back  bitlnc  itamrid  not  be 
a  part  of  political  campaign*.  Vtaoae  who 
offer  themaelvca  as  Candida  tea  rixMdd  not  te 
compelled  to  toughen  their  hides  against  sn 
onslaught  of  calumny  and  abuse. 

The  American  people  do  not  really  like  that 
sort  of  thing.  Occasionally  they  may  be 
swept  off  their  feet  by  a  dema?og.  but  by 
and  large  our  people  stand  for  fair  play  and 
good  sportsmanship.  The  response  which  Is 
iipontaneously  given  to  good  faith  and  friend- 
liness Is  very  evident  when  we  consider  the 
recent  election  of  Max  Friedman  to  the  Knoa- 
ville  City  Council.  Without  making  a  cam- 
paign, he  was  swept  Into  oflee  because  the 
people  loved  blm  snd  l-new  thst  be  lovai 
them.  They  knew  he  would  be  uprigbt  aad 
just  in  public  office.    They  liked  his  wsys. 

The  life  of  Msx  Friedman  is  s  symbol — a 
symbol  of  the  worth  of  indlvidusl  personality. 
and  also  of  the  tradition  we  cberlih  aiboat 
AnMrtca— that  it  is  the  land  of  opportMBHjr. 
individual  abilities  meet  a  warm  re- 
Hls  life  illustrates  the  words  of  the 
Psalmist;  "The  righteous  shall  flourish  Uks 
ths  palm  tree;  he  shall  grow  lUe  s  cedar  In 
Lebanon.** 

Ma.    raiKDMAM'S     wholxsoms    imflcxncs    Df 
pouncs 

Mas  Friedman  is  s  good  influence  In  poli- 
tics. He  has  stood  far  good  things.  He  hss 
encouraged  men  of  caliber  to  take  part  in 
public  affslrs.  We  need  many  more  like  him. 
We  need  and  must  have  a  general  awareness 
UQ  the  part  of  our  citiaens  of  the  Importance 
of  their  participation  In  political  activity.  It 
should  be  recognised  as  the  hallmark  of  good 
cltlsenshlp 

You  see.  politics  Is  a  two-way  street.  Those 
in  office  hsve  the  duty  of  Informing  and 
leading  the  people.  In  turn,  the  people  must 
constantly  make  their  desires  known.  Good 
legislation  will  be  enacted  If  citizens  gen- 
erally are  Interested  and  alert.  Special  Inter- 
eat  leglslstlon  will  be  passed  If  the  people  are 
Indifferent,  or  If  they  do  not  imderst&nd  the 
laaoca.  or  if  they  adopt  the  attitude  that  pol- 
ltlca are  dirty  and  they  will  have  nothing  to 
do  with  them.  We  cannot  afford  any  of  these 
things  today.  The  problems  before  us — both 
domestic  and  Internstlonal — are  of  too  criti- 
cal a  nature. 

Each  day  the  hcnrlzon  darkens.  World  trade 
aa  a  whole  Increased  In  1947  over  1946,  but 
the  last  half  of  the  year  saw  a  general  tight- 
ening of  trade  restrictions  following  the  stis- 
pension  of  free  sterling  convertibility  by 
Great  Britain  only  a  month  alter  it  had  been 
put  Into  effect.  We  awoke  to  the  fact  that 
recovery  was  proceeding,  more  slowly  than  we 
had  hoped,  and  with  greater  difficulty. 

A  grave  deterioration  In  International  po- 
litical relations  has  taken  place.  Obstructive 
tactics  on  the  part  of  Russia  have  been  suc- 
ceeded by  a  renewed  expansionism.  As  ten- 
sion has  mounted  the  future  of  the  United 
Natloos  has  become  more  doubtful.  Tragedy 
prevails  in  Palestine.  China  is  in  chaoa. 
Civil  war  rages  In  Greece.  Only  a  few  rela- 
tively bright  spots  can  be  found,  such  as  the 
rapid  recovery  taking  place  In  the  Philippines 
and  economic  conditions  In  some  Latin- 
American  countriea,  in  Switzerland.  Sweden, 
and  a  few  others. 


MoasL  rcmcM  Foa  pcacs 

Underlying  tbeae  economic  and  polltU-al 
maladjustments  lies  a  deeper  difficulty.  It  ia 
moral.  The  world  Is  In  the  meaa  In  which  It 
finds  Itself  today  because  understanding  and 
spiritual  growth  has  not  kept  pace  with  the 
new  challengea  thrust  upon  us.  The  natlcns 
have  thrust  aside  the  moral  qualities  I  heve 
been  talking  about.  Efforts  toward  syste- 
matic mobilisation  of  good  will  have  broken 
down. 

No  enduring  peace  will  come  into  being 
thst  is  not  built  on  respect  for  the  rights 
of  others,  on  freedom  not  force,  on  co- 
operation not  coercion,  on  mutual  confldence 
and  a  scrupulous  regard  for  promises  glnn. 
A  whole  series  of  international  bodies  have 
been  created  since  the  end  of  the  war. 
There  Is  the  Internstlonsl  Monetary  F\i  id. 
There  Is  the  Export-Import  Bank.  There 
Is  the  United  Nations  Itself,  with  all  lU 
speclaliaed  a^anciee — tb;  Food  and  Agrlcul- 
ttiral  Organisation,  the  World  Health  O- 
ganisation.  the  International  Labor  Organl- 
mtion.  to  name  only  a  few.  We  have  inter- 
national organisation  in  the  field  of  abla- 
tion, in  control  of  narcotics.  In  the  comp:la- 
tloo  of  sutlstlcs.  snd  a  host  of  other  mstt'?rs. 
Tbeae  bodlea  ars  of  the  greatest  importsr  ce. 
Many  of  them  are  doing  work  of  outataiid- 
ing  value.  So  it  Is  not  organisations  t-iat 
are  needed.  It  is  the  moral  force  to  nxike 
tbem  work. 

The  United  Sutes  has  fooe  to  grester 
lengths  than  any  nation  has  ertr  done  In 
the  cottfse  of  history  In  attempting  to  bring 
about  a  better  state  of  affairs.  We  hive 
offered  to  place  the  atomic  bomb  unler 
international  control,  provided  other  natlma 
would  agree  to  measures  necesssry  to  secjre 
sdequate  Inspection  and  supervision.  Out 
of  our  sbimdancs  we  have  given  generous 
support  to  Ihs  varlotis  internstlonal  bocles 
which  have  been  set  up.  We  have  sent  pub- 
lic and  private  aid  in  large  amounts  to  war- 
devastated  nations.  We  signed  sgreementa 
at  Geneva  in  October  1947  providing  for 
tariff  reductions  of  a  most  sweeping  nature. 
But  let  us  not  be  self-righteous.  It  was 
Incumbent  upon  us  to  do  these  things  be- 
cause we  are  the  one  Nation  which  has 
emerged  from  the  war  wealthy,  with  produc- 
tion facilities  enormously  expanded,  iind 
with  our  land  imscarred  by  the  destruction 
of  war.  Self-interest  has  mingled  vlth 
altruism  In  motivating  our  actions.  Spe- 
cial Interests  hsve,  in  some  cases,  used  tlielr 
monopoly  positions  to  profit  at  the  expfnse 
of  the  poor  and  helpless.  We  have  made 
some  mistakes  which  have  caused  other  na- 
tions to  question  our  motives. 

Nevertheless,  we  have  wished  and  we  do 
wish,  to  act  In  friendship.  We  want  to  help 
In  the  usk  of  world  rehabilitation  and  re- 
construction but  we  do  not  want  to  be  Im- 
posed upon.  Nor  are  we  willing  to  play  the 
role  of  appeaser  to  any  totalitarianism  ncr  to 
condone  the  xise  of  force  by  large  po\rers 
against  smaller  powers. 

THx  BPorr  or  cttbopxam  azcovnr 
There  are  some  who  ssy  we  should  Ciase 
sending  help  to  Europe.  They  Insist  tha-  we 
should  stop  playing  Santa  Claus  to  the 
world  and  they  call  otir  efforts  to  help  the 
countries  of  western  Europe  back  to  a  j*lf- 
supportlng  basis  "operation  rat  hole."  Yet 
it  U  evident  that  the  United  States  is  the 
one  Nation  In  the  whole  world  which  is  to- 
day able  to  exert  a  decisive  Influence  tOA/ard 
the  achievement  of  economic  stability.  It  ia 
evident  that  without  our  help  the  whole 
continent  of  Burope  and  perhaps  a  i;ood 
part  of  Asia  also  will  fall  under  Commmlst 
domination. 

It  is  evident  that  only  we  can  provide  food 
for  the  hungry  and  succor  for  the  hcme- 
lesa.  Without  appropriate  action  on  our 
part,  the  shacklea  of  International  trade  can- 
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not  be  unbound,  international  exchange  be- 
come stabilised,  or  productive  capacity  be 
restored  on  the  continent  of  Europe  with 
reasonable  dispatch.  We  cannot  fail  to  do 
our  part.  But  other  nations,  too.  must  act 
In  a  spirit  of  friendliness  and  must  carry 
their  share  of  the  burden  on  our  efforts  will 
not  avail. 

In  the  early  pioneer  days  of  our  own  coun- 
try, great  hardships  were  endured.  But  al- 
wajrs  people  were  ready  to  help  one  another. 
Whether  It  was  the  building  of  a  log  hoxxse. 
the  birth  of  a  child,  or  the  construction  cf 
a  church  or  school,  everyone  turned  his  har.d 
to  the  task.  Neighbor  assisted  neighbor.  The 
plan  for  European  aid  was  devised  in  this 
spirit,  taking  Into  socount  the  more  compli- 
cated economic  problems  Involved.  The  door 
was  open  to  all  nations  wishing  to  participate. 
The  plan  was  based  on  the  idea  of  assisting 
the  war-torn  nations  to  help  themselves. 

Those  who  view  the  recovery  plan  solely 
as  a  bulwark  agalnt  communism  or  as  a 
means  to  rebuilding  our  foreign  market,  have 
failed  to  understand  the  motives  of  the 
Amerlcsn  people,  the  same  motives  which 
have  led  to  the  sending  of  friendship  trains, 
to  the  shipment  of  countless  CARE  packages, 
to  the  aid  sent  to  the  children  of  Europe,  to 
the  funds  In  aid  of  displaced  persons  and 
many  another  voluntary  outpouring.  A  real 
desire  to  help  and  to  do  our  part  is  latent  in 
the  hearts  of  our  people,  Just  as  a  desire  to 
do  their  part  and  to  build  for  world  peace  is 
latent  in  the  hearts  of  people  of  other  Innds 
We  must  And  wsys  of  building  on  these  de- 
sires, of  -itilizlng  unused  spiritual  capacities 
as  well  as  unused  economic  capacities. 

THX  spnrr  or  helping 

It  Is  not  enough  for  us  to  send  food  and 
machinery,  fertilizer  and  seeds  to  prostrate 
Europe.  The  spirit  in  which  It  Is  done  Is 
also  Important — perhaps  all  Important.  That 
is  one  of  the  lessons  we  can  learn  from  the 
life  of  Max  Friedman.  The  good  work  which 
he  has  done  has  been  done  In  such  a  way 
as  to  bring  a  response  from  others.  It  has 
produced  more  brotherhood  in  the  world,  not 
less.  It  has  stimulated  others  to  action  and 
has  caused  knotty  problems  to  melt  away. 

We  should  not  haggle  over  our  aid  to  Eu- 
rope, nor  pare  It  down  to  a  minimal  amount, 
nor  throw  harsh  words  at  those  whom  we 
wish  to  help.  We  should  not  leave  them  in 
fear  that  we  may  later  change  our  minds  and 
our  policy.  We  should  take  vigorous  steps  to 
stabilize  our  own  domestic  economy,  which 
Is  a  matter  of  such  grave  concern  to  the 
whole  world.  On  the  other  hand,  we  should 
not  give  the  Impression  that  we  can  end- 
lessly or  without  limit  support  the  economies 
of  other  countries,  nor  that  we  can,  or  Intend, 
to  solve  their  problems  for  them.  With  mu- 
tual self-respect  we  must  build  together  for 
the  future.  We  must  preserve  that  faith  In 
our  fellowman  which  Max  Friedman  has  so 
successfully  put  into  practice.  We  must  help 
our  fellowmen  to  Justify  that  faith. 

It  Is  good  to  be  able  to  say  these  things 
in  Max  Friedman's  presence.  Perhaps  he  has 
not  realized  all  that  he  has  stood  for  in  our 
minds.  But  after  all  It  Is  not  words  that 
count  most.  The  record  of  a  man's  activities 
and  achievements  speaks  louder  than  any 
words  of  praise  can  do.  The  record  of  Max 
Friedman  is  well  known  to  all  of  you.  It  Is 
well  that  we  should  pause  in  our  busy  lives 
to  pay  tribute  to  such  a  record.  I  am  happy 
and  proud  to  have  a  part  In  such  an  occasion. 

In  closing  I  would  like  to  read  you  a  few 
lines  by  Henry  Van  Dyke  which  I  think  ex- 
press better  than  I  have  been  able  to  do  the 
things  which  we  feel  Max  Friedman  has  ac- 
complished throughout  his  life.  The  poem 
is  called  Four  Things. 

"Four  things  a  man  must  learn  to  do. 
If  he  would  keep  his  record  true 
To  think  without  confusion  clearly; 
To  love  his  fellcwmen  sincerely: 
To  act  from  honest  motives  purely; 
To  trust  in  God  and  Heaveii  securely." 


Let  us  each  go  out  from  here  when  we 
leave  tonight,  resolved  that  we  too  will  prac- 
tice these  four  things  in  our  homes.  In  our 
community,  and  that  we  will  apply  them  in 
our  national  and  international  dealings. 
Thus  we  will  build  together  a  better  world. 


Raw  Water  Can  Kill  Yon  I 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BRENT  SPENCE 

or  KENTUCKY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  11,  1948 

Mr.  SPENCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  here- 
with insert  an  article.  "Raw  Water  Can 
Kill  You!"  by  J.  D.  Ratcllff,  from  the 
Coronet  magazine. 

EAW    WATtX   CAN   KILL   TOVt 

(By  J.  D.  Ratcllff) 

Ordlnury  faucet  water  comes  in  several 
forms — hot  and  cold,  hard  a.id  soft,  and 
deadly  poisonoiu.  Today  a  good  portion  of 
the  American  people  are  living  on  the  very 
brink  of  disaster,  for  this  poisonous  kind  of 
water  is  stealing  silently  Into  their  homes. 

In  other  lands  Egypt's  dreadful  visitation 
of  cholera.  China's  human  sacrlflce  to  ty- 
phoid, may  seem  remote  to  us.  But  during 
the  war  America's  urban  populations  shot 
upward  while  vital  improvements  to  water- 
supply  systems  were  greatly  reduced  As  a 
result,  a  single  slip  today  might  let  loose 
epidemic  death  upon  communities  every- 
where. 

Right  now  79,000,000  Americans  are  drink- 
ing water  from  antiquated  supply  systems. 
But  municipal  authorities  are  reluctant  to 
act.  since  citizens  are  supposed  to  dislike 
the  bond  Issues  generally  required  to  pay  for 
-a  safe  water  supply.  Obviously  these  au- 
thorities reason  that  a  man  would  rather 
risk  illness  and  death  than  have  his  lax  rate 
hoisted  a  few  pennies. 

In  many  instances  the  country't  water 
plants  are  little  better  than  old-oaken- 
bucket  systems.  Many  rivers,  creeks,  ponds, 
and  lakes  which  supply  drinking  wtiter  are 
simply  open  sewers.  Unpleasant  as  the 
thought  may  be,  one  town  drinks  sewage 
from  the  next  up-r»ver  town:  it,  la  turn, 
dumps  its  own  wastes  in  the  stream  to  slake 
the  thirst  of  people  downstream. 

Coastal  towns,  which  pour  sewage  into  the 
ocean,  have  one  slight  advantage:  Thuy  don't 
drink  the  water  they  help  to  contaminate — 
at  worst,  they  merely  soil  the  shore  areas 
which  might  offer  healthful  recreation.  Los 
Angeles  has  done  this  on  a  grand  scale.  As 
a  result,  10  miles  of  her  beaches  have  been 
closed  to  swimmers  as  unsafe. 

New  York  is  an  even  worse  offender.  The 
city  empties  500,000,000  gallons  of  raw  or 
Inadequately  treated  *ewage  into  the  har- 
bor each  day.  Result?  The  water  is  so  con- 
taminated that  scores  of  profitable  oyster 
beds  in  nearby  waters  have  bee©  abandoned. 
Plant  and  animal  life  has  been  destroyed  to 
a  point  where  New  York  Harbor  today  is  vir- 
tually  a  biological  desert.  Even  t^e  hardy 
teredo — the  "shipworm,"  which  withstands 
almost  anything — can't  live  here. 

Waters  at  nearby  beaches  are  so  contami- 
nated that  swimming  is  risky.  Bacterial 
counts  at  Coney  Island,  for  example,  show 
24,000  sewage  germs  per  quart.  For  com- 
parison, note  that  the  State  health  depart- 
ment considers  51  sewage  bacteria  per  quart 
the  maximum  cdlowable  in  public  swimming 
pools. 

An  alarming  situation?  It  Is  Indeed — par- 
ticularly when  we  remember  that  sale  drink- 


ing water  and  safe  sewage  disposal  are  mini- 
mum sanitary  requirements  for  every  famUy. 
Yet  when  unpleasant  facts  are  presented, 
everyone  has  a  tendency  to  assume  that  they 
don't  concern  him.  The  next  town  may  have 
bad  water,  but  not  his. 

The  United  States  Public  Health  Service 
takes  a  healthy  8wlp>e  at  such  self-delusion. 
In  a  Nation-wide  survey  made  last  year,  it 
noted  that  thousands  of  water  and  sewage 
plants  were  in  bad  shape  before  the  war. 
With  labor  and  materials  critically  short  for 
4  years,  many  of  them  fell  Into  ramshackle 
condition. 

The  survey  disclosed  that  100,000,000  peo- 
ple— 70  percent  of  the  Nation— require  bet- 
ter water  and  sewerage  service  immediately. 
The  Job  is  a  big  one.  It  will  cost  $7,800.000,- 
000 — or  the  approximate  value  of  common 
stocks  in  all  United  Slates  railroads.  Of  this 
staggering  sura.  $2,200,000,000  must  be  spent 
for  safer  water  supplies;  $3,700,000,000  for 
sewerage  facilities;  the  balance  for  waste  dU- 
posal  and  dlsprosal  plants. 

Perhaps  we  think  this  expenditure  can 
wait.  But  many  communities  have  waited — 
too  long.  Kaysville.  Utah.  U  a  case  in  point. 
The  water  suppky  was  Inadeqviately  guarded, 
and  there  were  loo  few  checks  on  bacterial 
contaminations.  Eventually,  sewsge  got  into 
the  system  and  was  piped  into  homes.  Ont 
hundred  and  seventeen  people  fell  ill  with 
typhoid. 

The  same  thing  happened  at  Washington 
Crossing,  N.  J.,  when  someone  dug  a  cesspool 
too  near  the  wells  from  which  the  town  drew 
Its  water.  There  were  17  case*  of  typhoid, 
and  2  deaths. 

Mitchell,  Ind..  had  an  explosive  outbreak 
of  dysentery — 3l0  cases — when  the  water 
supply  was  inadequately  purified;  and  a  slip 
in  plant  operation  gave  Oadsden,  Ala.,  some 
10,000  cases  of,  gastroenteritis. 

Do  such  things  happen  only  in  small 
towns?  Look  at  a  typhoid  outbreak  in  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.  Eight  people  contracted  the 
disease  after  drinking  water  from  a  well.  A 
blindfolded  public-health  man  could  have 
found  the  cause:  a  box  privy  25  feet  away. 

Perhaps  you  associate  such  primitive  sani- 
tary arrangements  with  the  Ozarks  or  the 
Kentucky  hills.  But  open  outhouses  are 
still  used  by  one  out  of  every  nine  people  in 
the  Nation's  Capital. 

These  incidents  are  random  examples  of 
70-odd  outbreaks  of  water-borne  diseases 
that  have  occurred  since  1940.  They  aren't 
cited  to  indicate  that  you  risk  disease  or 
death  every  time  you  draw  water  from  the 
kitchen  tap.  But  they  do  shout  one  mes- 
sage: hundreds  of  towns  have  decrepit  water- 
supply  systems,  with  Inadequate  safeguards 
for  health. 

Not  one  person  in  a  thousand  knows  what 
goes  on  at  his  local  water  plant.  The  citizen 
'  mar  boast  about  his  parks,  municipal  build- 
ings, industries — but  knows  nothing  about 
the  purity  of  the  water  drunk  by  himself, 
his  wife,  and  children.  If  clear  water  Issues 
from  taps  In  his  home  he  is  satisfied.  "y 

If  faucets  deliver  an  occasional  tadpole  ot 
bit  of  organic  matter — as  they  frequently  do 
In  some  cities — he  Is  alarmed.  But  the  truth 
Is  this:  clear  water  can  be  Just  as  grossly 
contaminated  as  obviously  dirty  water. 

Some  cities  do  nothing  to  the  water  in 
their  supply  systems.  They  drink  creek,  w^I 
or  pond  water.  The  ways  In  which  creek 
and  pond  might  become  contaminated  are 
apparent.  But  everyone  thinks  of  well 
water  as  safe.  Yet  Harrodsburg.  Ky..  didn't 
find  it  so.  Wells  became  contaminated  and 
106  people  came  down  with  typhoid.  Nine 
of  them  died. 

One  of  the  safest  rules  for  a  community 
to  follow  is  this:  chlorine  should  be  added  to 
water,  no  matter  what  the  source  of  supply. 
This  biting  erosive  gas  has  the  magical  power 
to  murder  microbes,  even  though  it  is  added 
to  water  in  the  most  minute  amounts.  Peo- 
ple sometimes  complain  at>out  the  impleasant 
taste — but  that  taste  denotes  safety. 
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APPEOT)IX  TO  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 


n>ldemlc8  occur  where  people  think 
safe,  pure  water.    When  the  source 
I  highly  contamtnated  stream  as  the 
little  better  than  an  open  sewer  for 
of  Its   1.383  miles — water  sup- 
on  a  nlght-and-day  alert.     Water 
becomes  an  elaborate  procedure. 
Is  held  on  an  average  of  4  hours  In 
anks  to  allow  silt  to  sink.    Then  It  Is 
either  by  fast  mechanical  filters  or 
filters.     This  step  removes  up  to 
of  the  bacteria  present.   A  chlorine 
added  to  the  filtered  water  takes  cars 
4e8t. 

such  precautions,  microbes  will  slip 

happened  In  the  Ohio  Valley  In  1930. 

marked  by  diarrhea  and  abdominal 

struck  tens  of  thousands  of  people. 

diagnosed  as  Intestinal  Influenza — a 

of  saying  that  physicians  did  not 

It  was. 

and  mechanical  troubles  some- 
In  pumping  plants,  sending  con- 
water    Into    municipal    systems, 
occtirs.  ofllclals  rush  to  the  radio 
the  message  "Boll  water";  and  to  the 
telephone   to    order    typhoid 
Such  a. slip  occurred  In  Rochester, 
.OCO  people  became  111. 
picture  seems  too  black,  note  that 
es  have  done  fine  Jobs  in  providing 
such  as  Wheeling.  W.  Vs.,  which 
sbpplles  from  the  upper  Ohio,  a  dump- 
grofmd  for  the  Pttuburgh  area. 

wisely  recognized   a  point  for- 
Ln  many  communities:  each  year  It 
Increasing  contamination.    So  the 
long-range  plans,  kept  Its  plant  In 
of  flux.    Today  Wheeling  uses  almost 
purification  steps  that  are  known — 
pr<^vldes  top-grade  water  to  Its  citizens. 
Isdom  of  such  procedure  can  be  ap- 
by  looking  at  the  type  of  havoc 
spreads.    In  the  Orient,  cholera  Is 
danger;  In  this  country,  It  Is  typhoid 
p4ratyphold — the    disease    which    ac- 
for  80  percent  of  all  deaths  In  the 
-American  War;  and  which  Invalided 
000  British  Uoope  during  the  Boer 
the  turn  of  the  century,  typhoid 
ttiore  than  30.000  Americans  a  year, 
water  also  spreads  amoebic  dys- 
whtch  made  a  deadly  pass  at  Chicago 
the  Century  of  Progress  Exposition 
baclllary  dysentery,  and  a  less-serious 
gastroenteritis.    Swimming  In  pol- 
lutad  ulater  caiascs  eye.  ear.  nose,  and  throat 
Inf  ectlc  Ds. 

New  (  vldence  indicates  that  polluted  water 
may  be  a  prime  source  of  Infantile  paralysis. 
Tears  a  [o  researchers  noted  the  tendency  of 
this  dls  fsae  to  follow  "river  valley  patterns." 
More  la  .ely  they  have  collected  evidence  Indi- 
cating ;he  virus  Is  contained  In  Intestinal 
dlachar  :es. 
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;roup  of  workers,  checking  a  branch 
Charleston.  8.  C  discovered  enough 
through   each   minute  to  give 
18.000  monkeys.     A  trunk  sewer  In 
was  checked— one  which  serviced 
)eopIe.     In  this  vast  group,  there  were 
known  cases  of  polio — yet  virus  was 
r4covered  from  the  sewer.     If  this  virus 
safely    confined    to    sewers    there 
no  cause  for  alarm.     But  It  doesnt. 
lave  to  empty  somewhere, 
evidence  that  sewsfs  spreads  polio 
But  last  summer  in  Wtl- 
Del..  six  children  got  the  disease, 
been  wading  near  a  sewer  mouth. 
.  Ohio,  children  swam  in  a  con- 
creek — and  came  down  with  polio, 
tittles  our  watar  supply  is  contaminated 
illy     careless     IndtfMuals.     One 
(ton  suburb  which  murtiroonad  dur- 
war  built  a  sewerage  system,  emptied 
creek  from  which  a  town  of  25,000 
doaen  miles  away  drew  drinking  water, 
cpmmunity  would  rise  in  wrath  against 
polsooar  who  caused  sickness  and 
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death.     Yet   we   tolerate    the    grand -scale 
water-polsonlng  practiced  by  our  cities. 

A  coldly  practical  person  might  argue 
against  an  Increase  In  a  city's  bonded  In- 
debtedness when  the  chief  beneficiaries 
would  l>e  strangers  in  down-river  towns. 
Many  States  have  circumvented  this  atti- 
tude by  demanding  that  all  towns  treat  sew- 
age to  render  It  harmless.  In  other  Instances. 
States  have  banded  In  regional  groups  to 
Insure  pure  water  for  their  people.  Yet  at 
the  same  time,  six  States  have  no  agencies 
to  enforce  their  laws  governing  waste  dis- 
posal. 

The  ultimate  scdxrtlon.  of  course,  would  be 
to  turn  NatlOQ-wide  control  over  to  the 
Federal  Government.  Surgeon  General 
Thomas  Parran.  of  the  Dnlted  States  Public 
Hetilth  Service,  sums  up  the  case:  "The 
American  people  should  not  continue  to 
tolerate  the  present  gross  pollution  of  public 
waters." 

Industry  also  shares  responsibility  for 
stream  contamination,  which  has  killed  off 
Wildlife,  blighted  recreation  areas,  and  en- 
dangered water  supplies.  Acid  wastes  from 
Indtistry  oarrode  dams,  hasten  rusting  of 
boaU,  damage  bridge  piers,  /et  In  dozens 
of  Instances  where  an  Industry,  wishing  to 
be  a  good  neighbor,  has  built  its  own  sewsge- 
disposal  plant,  the  city  has  taxed  the  plant 
as  a  capital  Improvement. 

A  number  of  cities  which  have  built  large 
disposal  planu  have  found  ways  of  making 
them  pay  part  of  their  cost.  Gas  which  bub- 
blss  off  collector  tanks  is  tjsed  to  provide 
heat  and  power  for  the  plant.  Other  alert 
cities  collect  organic  wastes  from  tanks, 
sterilize  the  wastes,  bag  them  and  sell  them 
as  fertilizers. 

The  Job  facing  the  Nation  In  supplying 
people  with  two  basic  essentials  of  decent 
life — good  water  and  safe  sewage  disposal- 
is  enormotu.  We  boast  of  gleaming  bath- 
rooms, yet  1.000.000  American  homes  are  stUl 
served  by  privies.  Another  800.000  homes 
lack  even  this  primitive  convenience.  Even 
so.  the  danger  In  rural  areas  Is  dwarfed  by 
problems  facing  large  citlee  and  Industrial- 
ized areas. 

New  York  may  proudly  talk  of  lu  vast 
aqueduct  system  which  brings  water  from 
the  CaUkllls.  lOO  miles  away,  but  It  still 
needs  a  billion  dollars'  worth  of  disposal 
planu.  Detroit  must  spend  8160.000,000, 
Pittsburgh  and  Allegheny  County  $80,000,000. 
and  Philadelphia  a  whopping  MM.GOO.OOO. 

To  delay  these  Jobs  Is  to  court  dUaster. 
The  price  for  a  limping  home-bulldlng  pro- 
gram Is  discomfort;  for  a  delayed  road-con- 
struction program,  inconvenience.  But  for 
failure  to  provide  pure  water  and  safe  sew- 
age disposal,  the  penalty  Is  disease  and 
death. 


A  Letter  on  Anti-Semitism 


EXTEJTSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  W:  McCORMACK 

or  M.ISSACHTJSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVIS 
Thursday.  March  11.  1948 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der permission  to  extend  my  remarks.  I 
include  a  splendid,  a  powerful,  and  a 
timely  article  entitled  'A  Letter  on  Anti- 
Semitism."  by  Jacques  Maritain,  appear- 
ing in  the  February  27,  1948.  issue  of  the 
Commonweal.  It  is  an  afDrmatlve  con- 
demnaUon  of  anti-Semitism  but  Is 
equally  applicable  to  any  other  form  of 
bigotry. 


A  LZTTxa  on  Airn-szicmsic 
(By  Jacques  Maritain) 

(The  following  is  the  text  sent  from  Rome 
to  Dr.  Pierre  Vlseeur.  oi  *he  Intemi  tional 
Council  of  Christians  and  Jews,  to  be  com- 
municated to  the  Congress  which  took  placs 
at  Seellsberg— The  Editors  ) 
.With  great  regret  at  not  being  able  to  be 
present  at  the  Seellsberg  Congress,  I  beg  you 
to  transmit  to  its  members  my  most  fervent 
wishes  for  the  success  of  their  work.  ^Vhole- 
heartedly  I  assoclste  myself  with  th«)  alms 
of  the  Ooagress.  The  struggle  agalns-.  anti- 
Semitism  Is  a  fundamental  duty  for  con- 
sciences and  it  is  a  primordial  necessity  tot 
the  moral  health  of  what  we  have  left  at 
civilization.  I  hope  fervently  that  the  Con- 
gress will  furnish  a  new  Impulse  in  thit  strug- 
gle and  that  it  will  propose  practical  meas- 
ures to  make  It  effective  in  Eiorope  ind  In 
America.  It  is  not  enough  that  a  oertaln 
number  of  Christians  save  our  honor  t.irougb 
heroic  testimony,  as  we  have  seen  then  do  in 
the  abominable  years  from  which  on  y  now 
we  are  parUy  issuing,  and  which  have  left 
humanity  with  wounds  long  years  will  not 
ctire.  To  save  our  honor  is  a  sad.  bltt.'r  con- 
solation, a  consolation  which  would  -nd  by 
bscomlng  entirely  worthless  should  we  not 
siKCsed,  finally,  and  really,  in  overcoming  the 
shimeful  evil  against  which  we  protest. 

So  long  as  a  world  which  adheres  to  Chrto- 
tlan  civilization  is  not  cured  of  anti- 
Semitism,  It  will  drag  With  it  a  sin  wbl:h  will 
sund  between  it  and  recovery.  For  the  Jews 
ever  remain  beloved  for  the  sake  of  their 
forefathers,  and  it  U  the  mystery  itself  of 
the  economy  of  Redemption— before  which 
Saint  Paul  fell  to  his  knees— that  racist 
hatred  and  prejudices  attack.  Nazism  bared 
to  our  sight  the  true  face  of  antl-Senatlsm. 
Antl-fiemltlsm  hides  behind  an  infinite  va- 
riety of  masks  and  pretexts— but  in  truth 
It  is  Jestu  Christ  whom  it  seeks  to  strike 
striking  at  His  rsce. 

Six  million  Jews  have  been  liquidated  In 
Europe.  Other  human  masses  have  be»n  de- 
liberately exterminated,  and  by  the  millions 
also,  in  the  name  of  Lebensraum,  or  l)y  po- 
litical cruelty.  They  pu:  the  Jews  to  death 
through  hatred  of  them  as  o  people  and  be- 
cause they  wanted  to  wipe  their  race  frc  m  the 
face  of  the  earth.  And  this  bestial  '.latred 
had  eyes  that  could  see  beyond  natural 
things.  For  truly  it  was  the  chosen  cualtty 
of  the  Jews,  truly  it  was  Moses  and  the 
Prophets  In  the  Jews,  that  the  persecutors 
were  persecuting.  It  was  the  Savior  who 
came  from  the  Jewish  people  Whom  tl  e  per- 
secutors hated.  It  was  Israels  dignity,  into 
which  the  Catholic  Church  prays  Ciod  to 
jjermit  all  nations  to  enter,  that  the  perse- 
cutors Insulted  in  the  bodies  of  these  de- 
spised Jews  whom  they  treated  as  the  vermin 
of  the  world.  It  Is  our  God  they  buffet  ?d  and 
flagellated  in  His  human  lineage,  lefore, 
openly,  they  persecuted  Him  In  His  church! 

Strangely  wise  and  Informed  hatred,  more 
perspicacious  than  the  uncertain  love  In  our 
hearts.  UntU  that  day  foretold  by  8\  Paul 
when  the  synagogue  and  the  churc^  shall 
be  reconciled,  and  which  will  be  for  thf  world 
as  a  resurrection  from  the  dead,  the  two  have 
been  united  as  the  object  of  this  drmonlc 
hstred.  Just  as  Christianity  was  hated  for 
Its  Jewish  origins,  Israel  was  hated  for  its 
belief  in  original  sin  and  In  redemption,  and 
for  the  Christian  pity  which  sprang  from  it. 
According  to  the  profound  observatlor,  made 
by  the  Jewish  writer,  Maurice  Samuel,  It  Is 
not  because  they  kUled  Christ,  it  Is  because 
they  gave  Christ  to  the  world,  that  Hitler's 
antisemltlc  rage  dragged  the  Jcwf  over 
all  the  roads  of  Europe,  through  excrement 
and  blood,  and  tore  children  from  their 
mothers,  from  that  moment  deprived  even  of 
their  names  and  undertook  to  drive  an  entire 
race  into  despair. 

And  so  without  even  knowing  that  It  was 
so,  Israel  has  been  pursued  by  that  sams 
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hatred  which  pursued  also  and  previously 
Jesus  Christ.  Its  Messiah  made  it,  in  the 
image  of  Himself,  sorrowful  and  abject — 
before  He  shall  make  it  in  the  image  of  Him- 
self, one  day,  in  light.  Sanguinary  first 
fruits  of  that  plenitude  of  Israel  of  which 
ChrlstlaM,  if  they  look  into  their  heart,  can 
decipher,  the  visible  portents  In  the  sequence 
of  abominable  events  of  which  the  memory 
will  burn  us  ever,  and  which  already  are  tak- 
ing their  place  In  the  oubliettes  of  the  sur- 
vivors' Indifference.  Strange  companions, 
Jews  and  Christians  have  walked  together 
along  the  way  of  Calvary.  The  great  and 
mysterloxis  fact  Is  that  Israel's  tribulations 
more  and  more  distinctly  have  taken  the 
form  of  the  Cross. 

Will  the  Christians  understand?  That  is 
the  question  which  now  arises.  How  long 
still  will  they  sleep?  For  how  long  still  will 
many  of  them  repudiate.  In  fact,  St.  Paul's 
teaching  which  instructs  us  that  we  have 
been  grafted  on  the  olive  tree  of  Israel,  and 
that  we  have  become,  with  Israel,  partici- 
pants of  the  roots  and  the  sap  of  that  olive 
tree?  "Spiritually  we  are  all  Semites,"  said 
Pope  Plus  XI.  Before  being  a  problem  of 
blood,  of  physical  life  and  death  for  the 
Jews,  antlsemltlsm  is  a  problem  of  the 
spirit,  of  the  spiritual  life  and  death  for 
Christians.  Israel  has  a  long  habit  of  suf- 
fering and  of  persecution.  It  has  borne  them 
through  the  centuries;  it  expects  them  the 
while  It  fears  them;  It  is  well  aware  that  its 
Ood.  Who  compels  It  to  walk  through  the 
abyss,  will  lift  it  high  above  the  abyss,  and 
then  plunge  it  Into  the  abyss  once  again  and 
lift  It  high  above  It  once  again.  It  Is  a  thing 
strangely  moving,  and  highly  conducive  to 
our  looking  back  upou  our  own  past  In  a 
spirit  of  humiliation — Christians  of  the 
Oentlle  race — to  contemplate  the  sort  of 
tragic  sereneness  with  which  a  Jew,  who  has 
meditated  upon  the  history  of  his  people, 
speaks  to  us  his  certainty  that  Israel  will 
never  flnd  either  rest  or  pity. 

But  there  Is  somethL.g  that  the  antl- 
Semltlc  fury  wounds  and  Irremediably  cor- 
rupts, and  that  Is  the  Christian  conscience. 
The  despair  of  those  who  killed  themselves 
because  Injiutlce  triumphed  Itself  Is  an 
Image  of  a  thing  still  more  terrible:  the  cor- 
ruption of  the  human  soul  within  those  who 
persecuted,  and  the  gulf  of  perversion  Into 
whlah  they  risk  hurling  the  human  race. 
If  Plato  and  St.  Thomas  Aquinas  are  right 
when  they  say  that  It  is  better  to  suffer 
unjustly  than  criminally  to  make  others  sur- 
fer, and  that  the  evil  In  the  executioners  Is 
worse  than  the  evil  suffered  by  the  victims, 
then  we  are  obliged  to  conclude  that  the  rav- 
ages caused  by  racism  in  the  heart  of  the 
racists  and  the  anti-Semites  have  been  even 
more  abominable  than  the  tortures  they  in- 
flicted upon  a  multitude  of  Innocents. 

Insofar  as  a  man  yields  to  the  prejudices 
of  race  and  to  that  ?ort  of  modifl-?d  antl- 
Semltlsm  which,  the  while  It  deplores  the 
masacres  yet  finds  for  them  some  excuse,  and 
approves — with  a  transcendent  political  res- 
ignation to  the  doom  of  others — the  laws, 
the  customs,  the  habits  of  discrimination, 
and  is  all  the  more  abject  In  that  it  vakes 
shelter  in  good  conscience,  that  man  renders 
himself  spiritually  the  accomplice  of  the  de- 
mons whom  the  executioners  obey.  It  Is  not 
only  in  order  that  the  Iniquity  which  weighs 
upon  the  Innocents  shall  cease,  it  is  also  for 
Its  own  salvation,  and  for  the  recovery  of 
the  world,  that  the  Christian  conscience  must 
free  itself  of  racist  and  anti-Semitic  lepro.iy. 
Through  a  shameful  phenomenon,  which 
our  miserable  human  state  amply  suffices  to 
explain,  it  is  a  fact  that  the  extermination  of 
millions  of  Jews,  the  gas  chambers  and  the 
tortures  of  the  death  camps,  have  not  been 
enough  to  awaken  the  conscience  of  the  na- 
tions, and  flre  them  with  final  horror  for 
the  racist  principle.  Far  from  it.  On  •he 
contrary  the  virus  has  spread,  under  a  more 
or  Jess   attenuated  form,   and   the   memory 


of  that  Immense  outbreak  of  murder  and  rape 
kindles  in  an  appreciable  number  of  hon- 
orable personages — with  a  wise  distrust  of, 
and  a  prudent  disgust  for  the  victims — 
mental  excitement  and  rationalized  passions 
which  flnd  expression  and  relief  in  a  cold 
hostility,  and  in  economic  and  political  re- 
criminations, doubtless  not  In  pogroms  and 
In  assassinations,  which  the  smell  of  blood 
has  hlddenly  and  treacherously  s-.lmulated. 
In  many  countries  of  the  Old  and  New 
World  anti-Semitism  is  growing;  Hitler's  les- 
son has  made  its  way  in  men's  minds.  The 
old  excuses  are  still  available;  we  tnd  a  truly 
noble  Jealousy  toward  returned  competitors 
(since  not  all  the  Jews  are  dead,  those  who 
remain,  obviously,  must  live,  and  to  live  they 
must  exert  their  professions,  consequently 
Gentiles  have  nothing  left  to  eat).  We  flnd 
such  and  such  Jews  taking  part  in  political 
activities  to  which  we  object  (as  If  they  alone 
were  responsible  for  such  activities,  and  as 
If  they  alone  made  up  the  totality  of  Jews). 
People  watch  the  Jews;  and  this  oriented 
attention  is  In  lUelf  a  psychological  victory 
for  racist  propaganda  and  for  the  racist 
crimes. 

As  I  brought  out  in  another  study,  "once 
you  route  In  a  certain  determlne<l  direction 
peoples'  attention,  they  will  notice  Imme- 
diately, once  their  attention  has  thus  been 
focused,  all  sorts  of  accidental  data  which 
serve  as  excuse  for  spontaneoiu  sysematiza- 
tlon,  no  matter  how  absiu-d  it  may  be.  Re- 
peat, using  all  the  methods  of  intensive  prop- 
aganda, that  the  inhabitants  of  Filth  Avenue 
are  thieves,  and  other  New  Yorkers  will  end 
by  noticing — how  extraordinary — that  such 
and  such  a  citizen,  of  whom  they  have  reason 
to  complain,  lives  precisely  on  Fifth  Avenue. 
And  such  and  such  another  citizen,  equally 
disliked,  as  a  fact,  does  also.  Meanwhile 
objectionable  personages  who  annoy  us  in 
other  regions  of  the  city  escape  all  notice,  of 
course,  since  they  are  out  of  the  visual  range 
which  has  been  flxed  for  us.  At  the  end 
of  a  few  months  you  will  have  been  able  to 
create  an  antl-Flfth-Avenuelsm  us  reason- 
able and  as  clearly  confirmed  as  anti-Semi- 
tism." ' 

Now,  once  again  In  the  course  of  world 
history,  the  fundamental  elements  in  the 
question  of  Israel's  position  jimorg  the  na- 
tions have  been  profoundly  akered.  In  our 
day  the  question  has  entered  a  new  phase. 
For  who  among  the  Jews  were  more  assimi- 
lated than  the  German  Jews?  And  yet  It 
was  in  Germany  that  the  antl-Semltlc  fury 
burst  out  with  unequaled  ferocity.  Faced 
with  the  bankruptcy  of  assimilation,  the 
Jewish  conscience  turned  In  despair  to  the 
promised  lan'cl.  The  movement  which  Is  urg- 
ing the  survivors  of  the  Jewish  massea  of 
central  Europe,  horrified  by  the  abominations 
that  they  have  suffered  and  haunted  by  the 
clamor  of  their  dead,  toward  Palestine  is  an 
historical  phenomenon — and  it  is  irresistible. 
In  one  form  or  another,  and  implying  agree- 
ment (which  in  Itself  does  not  seem  to  be 
impossible)  with  the  Arab  inhabitants  of  the 
land.  It  appears  that  the  solution  of  a  He- 
brew state  in  Palestine  inevitably,  will  be 
the  next  solution  attempted  by  the  angel  of 
an  ever-sorrowful  and  frustrated  history. 

However  necessary  and  Justified  this  solu- 
tion may  be,  we  must  not  hide  from  our- 
selves the  fact  that  it  risks  being  exploited 
by  anti-Semitism  to  the  harm  of  the  Jew- 
ish citizens  of  other  nations.  We  shall  have 
to  make  people  understand  that  the  exist- 
ence of  a  Jewish  state  no  more  separates  from 
their  respective  nationalities  Jews  who  are 
members  of  other  states,  than  the  existence 
of  an  Irish  state  separates  the  Irish  people 
in  America  from  their  American  nationality. 
To  cover  antl-Semltlc  prejudices  there  will 
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be  a  new  crop  of  Invalid  pretexts  to  add  to  the  - 
Invalid  pretexts  which  drag  about  every- 
where, and  we  shall  have  to  refute  these  new 
ones  as  we  have  the  old.  But  the  clearest  ra- 
tional arguments  will  never  be  effective 
since  they  face  a  collective  and  Irrational 
psychosis  drawing  Its, strength  from  Its  very 
Irrationality.  That  which  Is  better  and  high- 
er than  reason,  alone  is  capable  of  descending 
Into  the  underground,  world  of  unreason,  and 
of  mastering  it. 

And  here  there  stands  before  us  the  pe- 
culiar responsibility  of  the  Christian  con- 
science: it  alone  can  free  the  soul  from  the 
poison  of  anti-Semitism,  if  aware  truly  of  its 
own  spirit,  and  If  It  truly  carries  Into  the 
substance  of  man's  history  the  understand- 
ing and  the  testimony  of  Its  faith  in  Israel's 
mystery. 

In  this  brief  note  I  do  not  take  up  the 
political  and  social  implications  of  Israel's 
problem.  However  real  they  may  be,  they 
remain  secondary  in  relation  to  their  spir- 
itual Implications.  It  Is  of  these  latUr  that 
I  should  like  to  say  a  few  words  In  con- 
clusion. *  I  am  convinced  in  this  connection 
that  a  great  labor  of  meditation  and  of  Inner 
puriflcatlcA  is  required  now  of  Christians. 
If  they  draw  their  nourishment  from  Saint 
Paul's  doctrine,  they  will  understand  the 
spiritual  significance  of  anti-Semitism,  and 
at  the  same  time  they  will  understand  the 
mysterious  solidarity  which  links  them  to 
the  elder  race.  It  Is  in  communion  with  this 
rate,  in  spite  of  everything,  that  they  Invoke 
the  patriarchs  and  prophets,  and  each  day 
pray  with  the  words  of  David  on  their  lips, 
professing  Him  as  come  whom  the  synagogue 
has  not  recognized  and  still  awaits,  and  pro- 
fessing Him  who,  born  of  a  virgin  of  Israel, 
and  a  Jew  Himself  "through  inborn  excel- 
lence," "par  excellence  de  nature,"  Whose 
Apostles  and  first  martyrs  were  Jews,  nour- 
ishing the  church  of  the  Jews  and  of  the 
Gentiles  with  their  Jewish  blood  poured  forth 
for  Christ.  They  will  understand  that  they 
must  not  only  sweep  out  like  refuse,  wbere- 
ever  unhappily  there  are  still  people  who  be- 
lieve In  them,  slanderous  legends  such  as  the 
stories  of  ritual  murder  and  such  forgeries 
as  the  Protocols  of  Zlon.  but  also  that  they 
will  have  most  attentively  to  revise  and 
purify  their  own  language  Into  which  a  rou- 
tine, not  always  innocent,  and  In  any  casa 
singularly  careless  of  rigor  and  exactness, 
has  allowed  to  creep  absurd  expressions  such 
as  that  of  the  "Deiclde  Race,"  or  a  fashion, 
more  racist  than  Christian,  of  narrating  the 
story  of  the  Passion  so  that  it  arouses  hatred 
among  Christian  children  for  their  Jewish 
school  fellows,  or  translations  of  the  phrase 
"perfldla  Judalca,"  in  the  Good  Friday  liturgy, 
which  are  not  more  than  vulgar  mlsread- 
Ings,  for  in  the  language  of  the  church  this 
word  signifies  "unbelief"  and  not  "perfidious- 
ness."  *    - 

They  will  understand  that  their  very  man- 
ner of  approaching  the  problems  created  by 
the  Diaspora  must  be  fraternal,  and  lead 
them  to  comprehend  in  depth,  thanks  to  a 
sufficiently  complete  and  scrupulous  infor- 
mation— and  to  understand  from  within, 
thanks  to  the  experience  of  conature  that 
love  carries  with  It — the  anguish  and  the  de- 
bate of  the  Jewish  conscience,  torn  between 
the  obligation  of  keeping  its  identity  and  the 
win  to  obtain  for  Jews  the  Justice  and  equal- 
ity due  all  men. 

Then.  Christians  of  the  gentile  race  will 
be  able  to  enter  a  little  into  the  mystery, 
and  not  only  in  theory,  but  in  a  real  and  prac- 
tical manner — were  it  only  to  suffer  in  their 
turn  because  they  do  so,  as  several  have  re- 
cently suffered  under  the  Nazi  persecutions — 
into  the  mystery  of  that  people  which  stum- 
bled that  they  be  saved  and  through  whose 
disobedience  they  obtained  mercy,  and  whom 
God  continues  to  reserve  for  Himself.     And 
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EtTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HdN.  GEORGE  MacKINNON 

or   MIWMB&OTA 

IN  TliE  HOUSE  OP  RKPIUESKNTATIVK3 

"huradttv.  March  11.  lB4i 

Mr.  &  [acKINNON.    Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  U  extend  my  remarks,  I  include  a 
tel«crajn  received  from  a  number  of  fac- 
ulty m<mbers  and  students  at  the  Unl- 
ity  of  Minnesota.      I  have  been  In- 
fonned  by  members  of  the  committee 
ref  erre<  i  to  that  a  public  hearing  will  be 
lieki   oi    this    matter    within    approxi- 
ely  2  weeks. 
MnrNSAPOLn.  lintTt..  Mmreh  10.  1949. 
OmomoM  MAcKnvNON, 
O0lce  Building. 

Washington.  D.  C: 

i^derslgned  citizens  of  the  SUtte  of 

raspectfully  request  tbat  you.  as 

ask  the  Congrees  to  in- 

tbe  circumstances  surround'.ng  the 

(^ondon  case.     We  desire  spe<;iflcally 

ascertain    whether    ttie    Un- 

Actlvittes  Committee  bad  at   the 

SBViance  of  Its  report  any  valid  evl- 

ii^dlcating   that   Dr.   E.   U.   Condon    is 

serve   this  country   in   bis   present 

:    it    appears    that    the    committee 

slich  evidence,  we  urge  that  Congress 

resolution  clearing  Dr.  Condon's  name 

Congrees  censure   the  Committee 

Activities.      We     further 

nrg*  tbat  In  keeping  with  Amerl- 

I  eubject  the  y  roceed- 

Jils  committee  to  the  baiegvards  of 

blch  are  provided  for  tndivKluals  in 

law. 

letter  was  circulated  among  the  staff 

associated   with   the   University 

Original  with  additional  sig- 

follows  by  mall.     Please  rel'^ase  to 
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Bbaiighneasy,  Robert  J.  Hohman.  Ed- 
mond  G.  Pranklln.  Benjamin  M.  Our* 
ley,    J.    Edward    Gerald.    E.    H.    Ford, 
Georfe  8.  Bege.  Mitchell  V.  Chamley. 
Blaabeth  Quast.  Dorlhy  Stromswold. 
Mary  Otto.  Bryant  Kearl.  Gordon  A. 
Babine.  Jonathan  Eyier.  Otto  W.  Quale. 
Fred   C.   Klldow.   Lewis   8.    Patterson. 
Oareth  D.  Hlebert.  Charles  Swenlng- 
sen.    Bob   Eddy.   William   C.   Crowley. 
Donald    N     Ferguson.   Mary   Malcolm. 
Thelma     Hunter.     Blanche     Kendall, 
Jamce  Allferls.  Paul  S.  Ivory.  Paul  M. 
Obnrg.  Clyde  Stephens.  William  Lind- 
say.   Roy    Schuessler.    Gertrude    Hull. 
Earl  V.  Rymer.  Charles  Norman  Kelber. 
William     R.     iUratton.     Raymond    O. 
Grumbo.  Wallace  D    Ward.  George  B. 
Scbaler,   C.    N.   Wall,   Jerome  Joeepb. 
Fred  Edeskuty.  Charles  E.  Porter.  Jr., 
Andrew  J.  GaUmbos.  John  M   Roberts, 
Joseph  H.  Gr««nberg,  Harold  P.  Win- 
chester. Berry  Campt>en.  Edward  Ber- 
ryman.    Claytor.    Huggett.    Franz    H. 
Rathnuinn.  Dcmald  R.  Blumer,  Lots  G. 
Nordhausen.  David  Rotenberg.  Robert 
M.   L.    Llndquist.   K.   E.    Neumler.   Jr  , 
E.  E.  Melby,  Harriet  J.  Schmltt,  Arlene 
Garry.   Miles  S.    Cersten.   O.   M.   Bjel- 
dancs.    James    J.    Flsette.    William    J. 
Lipscomb.     Jr.     Bryce     L.     Crawford, 
Hervey  H.  Barber.  Richard  T.  Arnold, 
Alfred  R.  Pny.  G.  D.  O'Brien.  M.  C. 
Sneed.  OH.  Johnson.  W.  A.  Llndeke. 
E.    J.    Meehaij.    R.    M.    Dodson.    C.    P. 
Koelsch.  P.  R  O'Connor.  Robert  Loom- 
ingston.  Cha:les  L.  Crltchfleld.   E.  B. 
Pierce.  E.  L.  Gastelger.  Joseph  Valasek. 
B.  B.  Mclnteer.  Jr.,  Phyllis  8.  Preler. 
Carl  E.  Bleil.  P.  E.  Chrlstensen.  Rich- 
ard   E.    Halsted.    Raphael    B.    Levtne. 
Olga   M.   Schuster.   James   L.    Wanvig, 
Peter   C.    Andrews.    Herbert    C.   Davis. 
James  E.  Gottlieb.  Sam  B.  Davis.  Rob- 
ert   A.    Dwotsky.    Donald    M.    Fraser, 
Rcbert  C.  McClure.  Wm.  B.  Lockhar^ 
W.  E.  Mussmiin.  Horace  E.  Read.  Herrty 
L.  McCTlntocl:.  Edward  S.  Bade.  Milll- 
cent  Purdy.  V/Uliam  J.  Kraker,  Stanley 
V.  KLnyon,  Maynard  E.  Plrstg.  Jean  L. 
Crltchfleld.  Haym  Druglak.  Erik  Hak- 
anson.  Cyrus  P.  Barnum.  Jr..  Joel  Bit- 
man.  Rex  Nelhof.  Urs.  Plchard  Hollls- 
ter,  Julalne  Doran.  Robert  E.  Schofleld. 
Max  Robinson,  John  Llnsley. 


Rent-Control  Lefislation 


EXTENSTO^r  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HELEN  C\HAGAN  DOUGLAS 

or  cujFoaNiA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATIVM 

Thursday,  March  11,  194S 

Mrs.  DOUGLA3.  Mr.  Speaker,  In 
studying  the  Senate  hearings  on  rent 
control,  I  found  th  ?  statement  of  Senator 
Wagner  the  most  penetrating  and  un- 
derstanding analysis  of  rent-control  leg- 
islation which  has  yet  been  presented  on 
this  subject. 

The  following  is  a  summary  of  this 
statement : 

Family  life  in  America  will  face  a  crisis  If 
Congress  does  not  pass  an  effective  rent- 
control  law.  Under  tbe  preeent  weak  law 
which  ends  on  February  28,  1948.  tenants, 
confronted  with  tho  imminent  terwilnatlon 
of  rent  control,  ba^-e  no  alternative  but  to 
yield  to  pressure  from  landlords  for  exorbi- 


tant and  Illegal  rent  Increases.  Faml  y  life 
cannot  long  remain  stable  under  tbe  a  ixlety 
and  strain  created  by  this  sltuatksn.  Evic- 
tions In  the  present  acute  bousing  shortage 
mean  bomelem  people.  Exorbitant  re  it  in- 
creases mean  a  denial  of  tbe  necessities  of  • 
life — milk  and  medical  care  for  children. 

Rent  control  is  the  last  line  of  defense 
against  a  disastrous  Inflation.  Tbe  grave 
question  now  before  the  Congreea  Is  w  letiier 
this  last  remaining  safegiiard  against  chaoa 
shall  be  strengthened  or  destroyed.  Cn  tbls 
decision,  which  must  be  made  this  nontb, 
hinges  not  only  the  security  of  American 
family  life  but  also  the  effectiveness  of  the 
Marshall  plan  and  through  It  world  peace. 
Tenants  must  be  given  security  of  tenure. 
For  this  reason  the  extension  of  an  el  recti  ve 
rent-control  law  for  3  years  Is  most  esfentlal. 
Tbe  Hotislng  Expediter  should  ag.iln  be 
given  authority  to  Issue  regxilatlons  lequlr- 
ing  adequate  notice  to  both  tenants  and  local 
area  rent  ofllces.  His  regulations  shou  d  pro- 
vide for  adequate  stays  of  eviction  It.  those 
cases  beyond  the  control  of  the  tenant. 

Provisions  in  the  present  law  arc  so  inade- 
quate as  to  discredit  law  enforcement  gen- 
erally as  well  as  the  administration  3f  this 
partictUar  act.  The  Congreea  should  restcre 
In  full  tbe  criminal  and  civil  enfor<;ement 
sanctions  which  were  provided  In  the  Emer- 
gency Price  Control  Act.  Under  tbe  rew  law 
willful  violation  of  the  act  should  be  (  unUb- 
able  as  a  crime  by  the  usual  fines  a  3d  Im- 
prisonment provided  by  Federal  law  The 
passage  of  S.  2014  will  again  provide  protec- 
tion to  tbe  several  mlUlon  persons  whose 
urcommodatlcns  were  decontrolled  by  the 
terms  of  the  present  law. 

One  of  the  major  defects  of  tbe  1M7  act 
Is  lu  fsllure  to  specify  definite  admlnl.stritlve 
standards  for  the  Housing  Expediter  to  fol- 
low in  his  administration  of  the  act  Thla 
defect  has  caused  confxislon  both  to  the 
Homing  Expediter  and  the  local  fdvlsory 
boards.  It  also  raises  serlotis  questions  as 
to  tbe  constitutionality  of  the  act. 

I  submit  such  expressions  as:  "lne<|ultles" 
and  "hardships  because  of  tbe  Inadequacies 
of  the  maximum  rent."  the  standards  con- 
tained In  the  present  act.  are  too  vigue  to 
serve  as  useful  guides  for  local  boetds  and 
the  Housing  Expediter.  These  terms  cannot 
be  objectively  defined  and  can  me\n  one 
thing  to  an  association  of  real-eetate  men. 
another  to  a  group  of  tenants,  yet  i  nother 
to  the  Housing  Expediter.  Such  vagu*  terms 
serve  as  a  constant  threat  to  the  validity  of 
the  law  on  constitutional  grounds.  The  leg- 
islative history  of  the  present  law  gave  no 
clarification  to  these  expressions. 

In  contrast  to  these  meaningless  stand- 
ards the  Emergency  Price  Control  Act,  which 
would  be  reenacted  by  8.  2014,  c<>ntaln8 
definite  standards  to  guide  the  natloni  1  Rent 
Administrator.  Furthermore,  these  stand- 
ards have  been  tested  fully  and  upheld  by 
the  United  States  Supreme  Court. 

I  wish  to  place  myself  squarely  on  record 
in  opposition  to  giving  the  local  boards  au- 
thority to  decide  such  important  qutstlone 
as  decontrol  and  general  rent  Increase  for  a 
rent-control  area.  In  the  first  place  I  think 
such  a  delegation  of  authority  would  cast 
grave  doubt  on  the  constitutionality  of  the 
legislation.  Such  a  risk  should  be  av>>lded: 
especially  since  other  sound  reasons  ex  st  for 
not  taking  this  step.  In  the  second  place 
experience  under  the  present  act  has  ihown 
that  local  advisory  boards  are  not  equipped 
to  determine  questions  of  broad  basic  {ollcy. 
They  neither  have  tbe  time  uor  facilities 
adequate  to  do  so. 

Tbe  proponenu  of  local  board  autonomy 
have  referred  to  local  draft  boards  inder 
the  Selective  Service  System  and  War  Price 
and  Rationing  Boards  as  examples  of  sue- 
ceasf'U  delegation  of  authority  to  the  local 
level.  These  advocates  ask,  "Why  can't  local 
rent  advisory  boards  be  given  the  eq^li^  alent 
authority  regarding  rent  control?"    Tbe  aa« 
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swer  Is  that  they  can  and  should  be  given 
equivalent  authority,  but  as  I  shall  explain 
below  this  does  not  mean  that  the  local 
boards  can  be  given  unlimited  authority  con- 
cerning such  matters  as  decontrol  and  a  gen- 
eral rent  increase  In  a  rent-control  area — 
the  most  basic  questions  In  the  Federal  rent- 
control  program. 

/  Local  draft  boards  and  war  price  and  ra- 
tioning boards  were  given  no  authority  to 
determine  questions  of  broad  policy  con- 
cerning the  operation  of  the  selective-service 
system  or  the  wartime  rationing  and  price- 
control  program.  These  boards  administered 
the  details  of  these  Federal  programs  in  their 
respective  communities  under  careful  super- 
vision and  in  accordance  with  detailed  in- 
structions and  regulation.  Such  boards 
might  be  more  aptly  compared  with  the  local 
area  rent  directors  under  the  present  Fed- 
eral rent-control  program,  who  in  a  similar 
way  administer  the  deUlls  of  the  Federal 
rent-control  program  under  detailed  instruc- 
tions and  specific  regulations. 

As  a  substitute  for  the  present  confused 
status  of  these  local  advisory  boards,  I  sug- 
gest that  they  be  authorized  to  make  recom- 
mendations which  are  to  be  fully  considered 
by  the  Rent  Administrator.  The  new  law 
should  provide  that  the  Housing  Expediter 
Is  to  pass  on  the  recommendations  submit- 
ted to  him  within  a  reasonable  time  after 
full  investigation  of  the  economic  and  other 
facts  Involved  and  to  state  fully  his  reasons 
for  either  accepting  or  rejecting  them.  The 
Administrator  should  not  be  bound  by  them. 
In  other  words  the  Housing  Expediter  should 
not  be  made  a  "rubber  stamp,"  and  the  local 
boards  should  not  be  made  to  assume  an  un- 
reasonable burden.  To  require  the  local 
boards  to  determine  brood  policy  questions 
on  rent  control  would  be  in  my  opinion  an 
evasion  by  the  Congres^  of  Its  legislative 
responsibility. 

In  the  new  legislation  adequate  provision 
should  be  made  to  Insure  that  the  local  ad- 
visory boards  are  fully  representative  of  the 
conflicting  Interests  In  the  community  they 
are  expected  to  serve.  It  now  appears  that 
the  great  majority  of  local  advisory  boards 
are  heavily  weighed  by  landlord,  real  estate, 
and  flnanclal  Interests.  The  new  law  should 
specify  that  landlords,  tenants,  and  the  gen- 
eral public  should  be  fully  represented. 

I  urge  the  committee  to  correct  the  bad 
mistake  which  Congress  made  last  year  In 
passing  the  present  weak  law.  I  also  urge 
the  committee  to  report  a  bill,  such  as  8. 
2014,  giving  the  Housing  Expediter  adequate 
authority  to  enforce  rent  ceilings,  to  protect 
tenants  from  insidious  extortion  and  from 
eviction  and  to  i>ermlt  veterans  to  obtain 
housing  for  their  families  without  paying 
exhorbltant  rent  Increases.  I  ask  that  the 
new  law  have  adequate  administrative  stand- 
ards such  as  those  provided  by  S.  2014  and 
that  local  advisory  boards  be  permitted  to 
perform  a  proper  advisory  function.  If  Con- 
gress acts  wisely  we  can  avoid  the  disaster  of 
a  frightful  Inflation. 


Effigy  Mounds  National  Monament 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HENRY  0.  TALLE 

or  IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  11.  194S 

Mr.  TALLE.  Mr.  Speaker.  Iowa  Is 
world- famed  as  the  agricultural  center 
of  our  Nation.  It  is  less  widely  known 
for  its  great  natural  beauty,  although  it 


Is  richly  endowed  with  historical  land- 
marks and  picturesque  scenery.  The 
most  picturesque  scenery  in  the  State  is 
foimd  in  the  northeastern  counties  and 
especially  along  the  bluffs  of  the  upper 
Mississippi  River.  Among  the  outstand- 
ing points  of  interest  in  this  locality  are 
the  so-called  Effigy  Mounds— the  ancient 
burial  places  of  prehistoric  Indians.  The 
State  of  Iowa  has  purchased  this  area 
and  has  graciously  offered  it  as  i  gift  to 
the  Federal  Government  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  national  monument. 

In  this  connection,  I  include  with  my 
remarks  a  letter  of  date  March  9,  1948. 
addressed  to  me  by  Mr.  G.  L.  Ziemer,  the 
director  of  the  State  Conservation  Com- 
mission of  Iowa,  setting  out  the  present 
status  of  the  project: 

Statx  Conservation  Commission, 

Des  Moines,  Iowa,  March  9,  1948. 
The  Honorable  Hinbt  O.  Talle, 

Representative  in  Congress,  House  Office 
Building.  Washington.  D.  C. 

Dkak  Reprxsentativx  Talle:  The  State  of 
Iowa  is  offering  to  the  Federal  Gcvernment 
a  gift  of  1,000  acres  in  northeast  Iowa  for  the 
establishment  of  the  Efflgy  Mounds  National 
Monument. 

Northeast  Iowa,  Clayton  and  Allamakee 
Counties,  have  groups  of  prehistoric  Indian 
mounds  known  as  the  animal-shaped  or  ef- 
flgy mounds.  Horace  M.  Albright,  former 
Director  of  the  National  Park  Service,  In  his 
report  dated  February  16,  1932.  stated.  "The 
preservation  of  such  mounds,  while  there  Is 
still  time  to  save  them,  will  be  of  infinite 
value  to  posterity  •  •  •  within  this  area 
can  be  found  Indian  mounds  of  national  in- 
terest •  •  •  mounds  of  this  type  would 
add  to  the  completeness  of  the  prehistoric 
remains  that  are  being  protected  In  our  ex- 
isting national  monument  system." 

The  State  conservation  commission  re- 
quested the  National  Park  Service  to  Inspect 
the  area  and  outline  proposed  boundaries. 
In  1934,  In  accordance  vrtth  their  recommen- 
dations, acquisition  was  begun.  By  Septem- 
ber of  1947  a  total  of  1,204.39  acres  had  been 
purchased. 

By  action  of  the  forty-ninth  general  assem- 
bly only  1,000  acres  may  be  offered  to  the 
Federal  Government  for  the  establishment  of 
the  Effigy  Mounds  National  Monument,  at 
this  time — the  remainder  being  held  untU 
such  time  as  State  legislative  approval  may 
be  secured  authorizing  the  gift  of  the  re- 
maining 204.39  acres. 

The  executive  council  on  February  2.  1948, 
approved  the  action  of  the  commission 
recommending  the  gift  of  the  land  for  this 
purpose,  and  formal  patent  Is  being  Issued. 

The  commission  has  been  advised  by  the 
National  Park  Service  that  the  gift  will  be 
accepted  and  the  monument  estaljlished  as 
soon  as  legalities  can  be  completed. 

Examination  of  patent  and  abf  tracts  by 
the  Solicitor's  office  In  Washington,  D.  C, 
may  require  some  time,  thereby  delaying 
early  Presidential  proclamation. 

At  this  time  there  appears  to  be  no  other 
obstacles  in  the  way  of  acceptance  of  this 
gift  by  the  Federal  Government,  and  this 
letter  Is  written  to  apprise  you  of  the  present 
status  of  this  transaction. 
Yours  very  truly, 

G.  L.  ZlEUER, 

State  Conservation  Director. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  contributing  this 
unique  area  as  a  national  park,  Iowa  cor- 
dially invites  the  Nation  to  enjoy  the 
beauty  and  hospitality  of  the  Hawkeye 
State. 


Valedictory  by  the  Pablic  Printer 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CARL  HAYDEN 

or  ARIZONA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  March  12  (legislative  day  of 
Monday,  February  2),  1948 

Mr.  HAYDEN.  Mr.  President.  I  a&k 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  , 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  farewell 
address  delivered  by  Mr.  Augustus  E. 
Giegengack,  the  Public  Printer,  to  the 
officials  of  the  Government  Printing 
Office  on  March  9  last. 

I  am  informed  by  the  Government 
Printing  Office  that  Mr.  Giegengack's  ad- 
dress will  make  about  three  pages  of  the 
Record,  at  a  cost  of  $213. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  ia  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Farewell  Talk  by  the  Pitblic  Printer  to 
THE  Officials  of  the  Government  Print- 
ing Office,  March  9,  1948 

It  has  been  said,  I  think  by  Bill  Shake- 
speare, that  tbe  past  Is  the  prologue  to  the 
future.  This  means,  I  suppose,  that  history 
repeats  Itself.  We  should,  therefore,  study 
what  has  happened  In  the  past  If  we  are  to 
predict  with  a  reasonable  degree  of  accuracy 
what  will  happen  in  the  futtire.  With  these 
thoughts  in  mind,  I  can  think  of  no  better 
time  than  the  present  to  review  some  of  the 
things  we  have  accomplished  by  working  to- 
gether as  a  team  during  the  past  13  years 
and  8  months. 

I  believe  the  records  will  show  tbat  during 
this  period  we  have  exercised   an  effective, 
positive  leadership  in  the  printing  field  and 
that  we  have  striven  to  develop  and  maintain 
high  standards  of  efficiency  as  well  as  frank 
and    friendly    relationships    with    Congress.* 
with  the  several  Federal  establishments,  with 
the  printing  industry,  with  the  general  pub- 
lic,   and    with    our    own    personnel.      The 
changes  in  policy  that  we  have  Inaugurated 
have  been  calculated  to  transform  an  anti- 
quated Government  printing  establishment 
which    we    found    In    1934    into    the    great,     . 
modern,  well-integrated  service  organlisation ' 
we  have  today. 

Let  us  mention  some  of  the  steps  we  have 
taken  to  arrive  at  our  present  position.       ^ 
new  bitilding  and  warehouse 

The  first  was  a  vigorous  and  tough  cam- 
paign for  authorization  and  for  the  necessary 
funds  to  construct  our  modern  printing  plant 
and  warehouse  system  that  enabled  us  to 
handle  expeditiously  and  efficiently,  with  the 
aid  of  the  printing  industry,  the  great  volume 
of  Government  printing  and  binding  that 
was  demanded  during  the  war. 

cost-finding  StJRVET 

We  then  made  a  cost-finding  survey  and  ^ 
Installed  a  complete  system  of  cost  account- 
ing, thus  making  It  possible  for  the  flrst 
time  to  charge  Congress  and  the  Federal 
departments  and  agencies  the  exact  costa 
entering  Into  the  production  of  each  printing 
and  binding  Job  they  ordered.  I  am  certain 
that  there  isn't  one  among  us  who  Isn't 
familiar  with  the  pleas  that  have  been  made 
for  accuracy  in  reporting  the  facta  we  need 
to  keep  our  cost  accounts  and  our  cost  con- 
trols in  proper  shape  for  intelligent  tise. 
But  few  of  us  realize  the  tremendous  sav- 
ings that  we  have  been  able  to  accomplish 
by  knowing  our  costs  and  thereby  being  In 
a  position  to  determine  the  most  economical 
manner  in  which  each  Job  can  be  produced. 
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MoonNizA-noM  or  wqwuikv 
Nex  I  was  the  modDmlHiUon  and  8tr««m- 
Itnlng  of  our  pkfrtoal  aqplpBaBt  br  r«plac- 
Inc  claolete  machinery  and  aqittpc^ent  and 

by  coapletely  overliaullng  and  reiirranclcg 
ether  mACblBcry  and  e<iuipment. 

M»1UII   or  nOttOMNSL  CaSATID 

It  1  'as  in  January  IMS,  by  A'linl:iiitraUTe 
Orter  Mo,  1,  that  «e  created  a  D.vUlon  of 
PanoAal  and  daftnlUly  Qxed  thn  reapon- 
slbint  J  tor  carrytaf  out  ot  clvU-aerTlce  law*, 
rules,  and  rafulattCM*  and  (or  otberwla* 
prope-  hawdWin  of  our  paraouMl.  Spaak- 
t»f  o  pawfiiml.  Icfa  not  overlook  tba  tact 
that  X  waa  we.  through  a  campaign  waged 
tn  19  M.  who  were  sxioceaaful  in  obtaining 
for  tte  employeea  of  the  Oovemmimt  Print- 
ing C  Sk*  for  the  Ifcrat  time  the  beneflta  of 
the  IMeral  alck -leave  lawa.  It  would  be 
hATd  to  eatlmate  the  nxunbcr  of  employeea 
who  ire  happier  and  healthier,  in  a  better 
ftnan  :lal  pocltlon.  and — ye* — may  lie  alive  as 
a  reai  Ut  of  our  training  In  aaf ety  (  rocedtires. 

In  blinking  of  training  program i.  It  would 
be  diBkrult  to  overcatlmate  the  value  that 
kaa  lecmed  to  the  Office  from  our  )ob- 
■Htfe  ids  training  program,  our  foreman  con- 
ferea  see.  In  which  we  dlacuaaed  management 
meth  xtB.  and  similar  programs  and  confer- 
encee  too  numerous  to  nventlon  here. 

We  must  look  to  the  Peraonncl  Division 
for  gn*t*m.wifm  and  heed  their  adtlce  in  the 
of  our  employees.  One  of  the 
thln^  that  I  have  seen  Moat  often  In  the 
trans  n-lpte  covering  our  paramuiel  confer- 
encei  has  been  the  admonition  to  all  super- 
visor to  treat  the  employees  for  whom  they 
are  -espomsible  as  they,  the  supervisors, 
woull  like  to  be  treated.  If  w«;  bear  thla 
thouj  ;ht  In  mind,  our  relations  w;  th  our  em- 
ployf  Bs  will  cause  us  little,  if  any.  trouble. 

Let  me  also  remind  you  that  the  Director 
of  Personnel.  Mr.  Hipsley,  and  bis  assistanta 
have  certain  very  definite  limitations  under 
the  1  iw  as  to  what  they  can  and  cannot  do. 
Bo  yc  u  muat  bear  In  mind  that  U  a  new  em- 
Irtoycs  you  get  doesnt  meet  your  expecta- 
tions or  your  recomn\endation  Uj  demote  or 
to  dlimlSB  a  particular  employee  isn't  acted 
upon  as  quickly  as  you  would  like,  it  is  due 
to  th  Bse  laws,  rules,  and  regulaticrns  designed 
for  t  le  greater  good  of  the  grecter  number 
not  to  any  deelre  on  the  part  of  Mr. 
ey  or  his  assistants  to  disregard  your 
recorixmendation. 

DiaacTOB  or  TTrocaAPHY  Airo  dxsici* 

Ons  of  the  first  new  posltloni  we  created 
that  of  Director  of  Typography  and  De- 
It  was  set  up  especially  to  aid  In  the 
production  of  printing  of  better  design  and 
(better  art  work,  as  well  as  to  advise  Con- 
and^ther  Federal  establishments  upon 
to    be    obtained    tliiQU^    better 
of  projected  publleaittflas  and   to 
ly  the  iwpoBSlbUtty  for  han- 
the  production  of  spaelal  art  In  printing 
ilndmg. 

annual  report  for  liHT.  beginning  on 
143.  is  well  worth  reading.  If  we  ever 
any  doubts  as  to  the  wisdjsi  of  the  ac- 
re took  In  setting  up  that  new  poaltlon. 
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mrw  PLAMNiNo  arr-crp 


AprU  16,  IMS.  by  Administrative  Order 
.  which  waa  issued  to  effect  control  over 
production,  procurement,  and  de- 
of  printing  and  to  fix  responsibility 
completion  of  work  wltliln  the  time 
by  the  Government  Prln  ting  OlSce  in 
^th  tht.  requirements  of  th<  agency  req- 
prlntlng,  four  planning  divisions 
created. 

were  created  with  the  knowledge  that 

were  to  be  the  heart  of  our  organlsa- 

It  has  been  said  that  a  dollar  well 

In  planning  will  aave  10  In  production, 

am  confident  that  our    records   will 

that  to  be  true  in  the  «3ovemment 

OtBce.    Tou  can't  have  a  beautiful 

or  building  without  an  arc:iltect.    Tou 

have  a  satisfactory  printing  Job  eco- 


nomically produced  without  proper  plans 
and  specifications  Theee  were  the  thoughu 
underlying  the  promulgation  of  the  order 
creating  the  planning  divisions.  I  hope  they 
Will  never  be  forgotten  or  their  Importance 
overlooked.  I  suggeet  that  all  of  us  reread 
and  become  thoioughly  familiar  with  that 
part  of  our  annual  report  for  1M7  which 
covers  well  the  actlvltlea  U  our  planning 
dlTMoaa. 

•paaUng  of  our  annual  report  for  1047.  I 
think  each  and  every  one  of  us  can  be  Justi- 
fiably proud  of  it,  as  it  show*  what  can  be 
n  I  Iilli|l1lilil1  by  a  group  working  together  aa 
a  team  dvrlng  the  moet  difficult  years  in 
our  history. 

aCJITIOIt!!    Wmt    DCPAKTMKNTS 

At  the  time  tte  reeponsiblllty  fur  produc- 
ing the  printing  for  the  Government  was  en- 
trusted to  tis,  our  relationships  with  the  de- 
partments and  with  the  prtntmg  industry 
were  at  a  low  ebb.  The  beet  and  aliMMl 
Uluatratton  of  the  scrlousneea  of  pnMema 
that  arise  as  a  result  of  poor  relations  be- 
tween the  Government  Printing  Office  and 
the  department!  or  agencies  is  the  case  of 
the  Patent  Offli^e's  attempt  to  transfer  all 
patent  work  from  the  Government  Printing 
Office  to  a  cocimercial  printer.  The  first 
Lndlcstion  that  we  had  of  the  seriousness  of 
the  situation  wiis  the  appearance  of  the  fol- 
lowing paragra(h  In  a  report  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Appropriations  on  a  Com- 
merce Departm<;nt  appropriation  bill: 

"At  the  request  of  the  committee  made 
during  the  coi.rse  of  the  hearings  on  the 
appropriations  ;  or  the  Patent  Office  last  year, 
the  Commlsaioaer  of  Patents  submitted  to 
the  committee  the  results  of  a  study  made 
on  the  matter  of  cost  of  printing  patent 
specifications  find  the  Official  Gazette.  It 
appears  that  by  the  use  of  certain  offset 
methods  of  prlatlng.  savings  could  be  msde 
in  excess  of  11)0.000  in  the  annual  printing 
bill  of  this  Bureau.  A  responsible  private 
flirm  In  business  in  Washington  for  over  20 
years  has  madu  an  offer  to  do  this  work  by 
iise  of  offset  printing  methods  at  the  savings 
Indicated.  •  •  •  It  is  sincerely  hoped 
by  the  commit  :ee  that  this  whole  problem  of 
use  of  new  printing  methods  will  be  given 
an  early  consideration  by  the  Joint  Conr- 
mittee  on  Prliitlng  In  order  that  economies 
running  Into  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dol- 
lars annually  can  be  accomplished.  A  re- 
duction of  •1(0.000  in  the  budget  estimate 
la  recommend'?d  in  the  expectation  that  a 
aavlng  of  not  l'3sa  than  this  auzn  may  eventu- 
ate from  such  action  as  may  be  taken." 

I  am  Biire  the  employees  of  the  Patents 
Section,  whose  Jobs  were  at  stake,  will  recall 
the  hearings  held*  by  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Printing  on  this  subject,  and  I  know  Mr.  Le- 
craw.  Mr.  Bro<Jerlck,  Mr.  Rltter.  and  those  of 
us  in  the  Publ.c  Printer's  office  will  recall  the 
many  gallons  of  midnight  oil  we  burned  in 
preparing  for  the  hearings  that  resulted  In 
the  retention  of  the  work  in  the  Government 
Printing  Office,  where  the  Patent  Office  has 
received  better  service  than  it  could  possibly 
have  gotten  anywhere  else  and  where  thou- 
sands of  dollars  have  been  saved  for  the  tax- 
payers. 

As  the  newst)oy  would  say.  you  can  read  all 
about  it  in  the  printed  hearUigs  or  even  in 
greater  detail  .n  the  Public  Printer's  Annual 
Report  for  1933. 

That  our  ccntaets  with  the  departments 
and  agencies  are  now  on  a  high  plane  and  a 
friendly  basis  Is  indicated  by  the  many  let- 
ters we  receive  thanking  us  for  the  service 
we  render  and  by  the  further  fact  that  on 
June  24.  1947.  the  Medal  of  Merit  Board  rec- 
ognized the  outstanding  service  of  the  Gov- 
ernment Printing  Office  to  the  Nation  by 
awarding  the  Certificate  of  Merit  to  your 
Public  Printer. 

IKLATIONS    WTTH    ITTDUSHT 

So  much  for  the  relationships  existing  be- 
tween us  and  our  customer  departments. 
Let's  now  take  a  look  at  how  the  Industry 


regarded  us.  The  following,  taken  from  a 
letter  addreeeed  to  a  Member  of  Congress,  ia 
a  typical  iUustraUon  of  the  attacks  that 
were  being  made  upon  us  by  Indivlduala 
and  orgaBMsttODs  representing  conimerclal 
printers : 

"At  the  meeting  of  the  memben  of  the 
Printers'  Board  of  Trade  held  yestsrday,  X 
waa  aaked  to  call  your  attention  to  the  vol- 
ume of  printing  which  is  being  prod  iced  for 
use  In  this  area  by  the  Government  .=>rlntlng 
Office  In  Washington. 

"When  the  Government  Printing  COce  waa 
eetabliahed.  it  was  generslly  accep.ed  and 
for  many  years  it  was  the  policy  for  It  to 
print  only  material  such  as  the  C^Ncaxa- 
sioNAL  Racoao.  money  orders,  and  oUier  Gov- 
ernment docuiiknts  and  publications.  Now, 
however,  all  sorts  of  forms  and  miicellane- 
ous  printed  matter  which  Is  used  in  local 
areas  are  being  produced  by  the  prlctlng  de- 
partment. We  feel  that  this  is  a  dlstrrlmlna- 
tlon  against  the  wage  earners  in  this  territory 
and  against  the  employers  who  ha^e  heavy 
Investments  and  who  are  paying  large  suma 
of  taxes  for  the  support  of  Federal  depart- 
menu  and  services.  Moreover,  other  indus- 
tries do  not  lose  as  a  result  of  Government 
competition,  and  purchases  of  supplies  In 
local  areas  are  made  through  local  merchants 
and  manufactiu'crs. 

"We  therefore  hope  that  you  will  support 
the  effort  that  is  being  made  to  correct  this 
situation  so  that  the  printing  industry  In 
my  city  may  not  be  discriminated  agaii^t." 

Needless  to  say,  atUcks  of  this  kind  im- 
posed burdens  upon  the  front  cAce  and  took 
real  cooperation — in  the  form  of  Jobs  pro- 
duced efficiently,  economically,  and  expedi- 
tiously— from  every  unit  In  the  Office,  thus 
making  available  the  facts  that  would  bat 
them  down.  That  the  burdens  were  over- 
come and  the  facts  were  made  available  is 
amply  Illustrated  by  the  many  complimen- 
tary statemenu  about  the  Government  Print- 
ing Office  made  since  by  representatives  of 
industry,  the  following  resolution  being 
typical : 

"Whereas  the  Honorable  A.  K.  Glegengack, 
Public  Printer  of  the  United  Sutes.  for  many 
years  has  symbolized  the  Importance  of  the 
graphic  arts  industry  in  a  position  of  emi- 
nence in  the  National  Capital  at  Washington; 
and 

"Whereas  the  demand  for  printing  neces- 
sary to  the  prosecution  of  the  war  requires 
the  lise  of  the  facUlUes  of  the  Government 
Printing  Office  and  those  of  the  commercial 
printing  industry,  all  of  which  ha\e  b=en 
moet  efficiently  coordinated  und^r  the  di- 
rection of  the  Public  Printer;  and 

"Whereas,  in  his  solution  of  the  problem 
of  employing  the  equipment  and  services  of 
the  commercial  printing  industry  in  con- 
Junction  with  thoee  of  the  Government 
Printing  Office,  thus  synchronizing  the  pro- 
ductive capacity  of  the  Nation,  he  has  estab- 
lished a  system  of  Impartial  treatment  to  all; 
and 

"Whereas,  while  he  is  not  unmindful  of  the 
dignity  of  his  high  office  and  its  major  re- 
sponsibilities, he  haa  retained  with  cordial 
friendliness  'the  common  touch"  and  a  per- 
sonal pride  in  having  been  a  competent  and 
respected  member  of  the  rank  and  file  of 
craftsmen:  Therefore  be  it 

"Retolred.  That  the  Graphic  Arts  Indus- 
try of  Greater  New  York  and  vicinity,  as 
represented  by  more  than  1.000  persona 
assembled  Febniary  Ifl.  1943,  In  the  Hotel 
Biltmore,  New  York,  extends  cordial  greet- 
ings to  the  Honorable  A.  E.  Glegengack,  Pub- 
lic Printer  of  the  United  States,  and  records 
iU  gratitude  for  his  distinguished  service  t« 
the  industry  and  for  the  substantial  contri- 
bution he  la  making  to  the  national  war  effort 
through  the  efficient  use  of  the  skilled  per- 
acnnel  and  the  modern  equipment  of  the 
graphic  arts,  both  in  the  Government  Print- 
ing Oflke  at  Washington  and  in  the  com- 
mercial plants  of  the  Nation;  and  be  It  fur- 
ther 


"Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  resolution 
be  sent  to  the  President  of  the  United  States. 
the  chairman  and  members  of  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Printing,  the  President  of  the  Sen- 
ate, the  Speaker  of  the  House,  and  to  the 
Honorable  A.  K.  Glegengack  at  Washington." 

The  relationships  existing  between  the 
OOoe  and  the  printing  Industry  are  now  on 
a  more  friendly  and  mutually  helpful  basis 
than  they  have  been  at  any  other  time  in  the 
history  of  the  Office.  I  am  depending  up>on 
our  reeearch  program,  as  outlined  In  our  1947 
annual  report,  to  maintain  those  relation- 
ships. You  will  note  In  rereading  the  pro- 
gram that  we  have  stressed  the  Importance 
of  studying  with  Industry  their  management 
methods  with  the  object  of  eliminating  out- 
moded procedures  and  techniques  and  bring- 
ing into  use  modern  methods  of  selection, 
training,  placement,  and  compensation  of 
personnel.  We  are  definitely  committed  to 
undertake  In  the  Immediate  futtire,  with  the 
aid  and  assistance  of  trained  engineers,  em- 
ployed by  the  indtistry,  a  research  testing 
program  that  will,  we  hope,  enable  the  print- 
ing Industry  to  select  Initial  trainees  who 
are  most  likely  to  succeed  In  their  chosen 
field.  I  consider  this  program  of  paramount 
importance  If  we  are  to  move  forward  In  the 
printing  industry. 

Of  the  three  M's.  manpower  has  been  much 
more  neglected  than  either  machinery  or 
money.  I  believe  that  the  greatest  advw;ices 
In  the  next  decade  will  come  in  the  field  of 
human  engineering,  and  I  trust  that  In  this 
pioneer  testing  program  every  one  of  us 
called  upon  will  do  bis  utmost  to  make  the 
undertaking  a  success.  As  I  have  said,  the 
Office  is  committed  to  this  program.  Let  us 
not  disappoint  our  partners  in  the  industry. 

PXAISK    BT    OTHZB8 

The  departments  and  the  Industry  are  not 
alone  In  saying  complimentary  things  about 
the  work  of  the  Government  Printing  Office. 
Many  quotations  could  be  given,  but  I  have 
selected  two  to  Illustrate  the  point.  On  page 
13  of  the  ceport  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Appropriations  dealing  with  the  legislative 
branch  appropriation  bill  for  1943,  the  fol- 
lowing appears: 

"The  committee  desires  to  commend  the 
•board  of  directors  of  the  Government  Print- 
ing Office'  (the  Joint  Committee  on  Printing) , 
the  Public  Printer,  and  their  respective  staffs 
and  organizations  for  the  expedition  and 
efficiency  attending  the  management  of  the 
Government  Printing  Office  and  the  procure- 
ment of  Government  printing  In  commercial 
channels.  The  printing  re'  ulrements  for  the 
war  agencies  and  the  agencies  supplementing 
them  are  extensive  and  urgent.  It  Is  fortu- 
nate, Indeed,  that  the  Public  Printer  In  this 
critical  period  Is  a  man  of  long  and  success- 
ful experience  In  commercial  printing,  forti- 
fied with  sound  Judgment,  vision,  and  a  patri- 
otic zeal  for  protecting  the  Interest  of  the 
United  States.  He  has  the  loyal  support  and 
confidence  of  his  personnel,  and  the  Govern- 
ment Printing  Office  Is  an  outstanding  ex- 
ample of  an  agency  clicking  In  carrying  on 
Its  war-assignment  load." 

A.«!  a  further  Illustration  of  the  attitude  of 
Congress  toward  the  Public  Printer  and  the 
Government  Printing  OtHce,  we  find  the 
statement  made  by  Congressman  Clarence  J. 
Browk,  of  Ohio,  during  the  hearings  held  by 
the  Boren  subcommittee  In  19-13  on  brand 
names  and  newsprint  (see  p.  1082)  : 

"I  might  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  Mr.  Wol- 
verton.  and  for  the  record,  as  perhaps  the  one 
practical  printer  on  the  committee,  Mr. 
Glegengack  and  hirt  assistant.  Mr.  Deviny, 
have  the  reputation  in  tha  commercial  print- 
ing world  of  being  two  of  the  greatest  author- 
ities In  America  on  matters  pjertainlng  to 
printing;  and  it  seems  to  me  peculiar  that, 
with  men  of  their  ability  and  their  capacity 
available,  we  do  not  take  advantage  of  plac- 
ing them  in  supreme  authority  to  pass  upon 
these  printing  problems  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment.   I  am  satisfied  In  my  own  mind 


that  the  suggestions  made  by  the  chairman 
as  to  centralization  of  authority  and  legis- 
lation, with  teeth  in  it,  that  would  give  these 
gentlemen  an  opportunity  to  patis  on  the 
need  for  public  printing  and  control  the 
volume  and  the  amount  of  It  would  result  In 
saving  of  millions  of  dollars  a  year  to  the 
taxpayers  of  this  country." 

And  then,  too,  we  are  particularly  proud  of 
the  quotation  yovi  will  find  on  page  3678  of- 
the  Congressional  Record  for  March  16.  1944. 
In  the  remarks  of  the  Honorable  Emmett 
O'Neal,  of  the  Appropriations  Committee : 

"The  Government  Printing  Office  is  a  truly 
remarkable  institution  and  one  that  every 
citizen  In  this  country  can  be  proud  of." 

IMPRO\'EMEIfTS    IN    PRODtTCTlON    DIVISIONS 

Up  to  this  point  we  have  been  talking  about 
the  improvements  we  have  nade  in  our 
buildings.  In  our  equipment.  In  our  organi- 
zational set-up,  and  o:  the  changes  In  our 
policies  that  have  resultec*  in  better  relations 
between  us  and  the  other  Pedral  depart- 
ments and  agencies  and  between  us  and  the 
printing  industry.  We  have  not  said  any- 
thing so  far  about  the  improvements  that 
we  have  made  in  our  production  divisions, 
improvements  far  beyond  the  mere  addition 
of  new  and  more  modem  equipment  and  its 
rearrangement. 

A  comparison  of  the  Composing  Division 
and  how  it  operates  today,  under  Mr.  Reaves, 
with  what  it  was  in  July  1934  is  amazing, 
even  to  us  who  have  watched  its  progress. 
Our  Platemaklng  Division,  under  Mr.  Mc- 
Lean, is,  I  am  certain,  the  most  modem 
and  efficient  In  the  country. 

Our  Presswork  Division,  under  Mr.  Adams. 
Is  one  of  the  finest  I  have  ever  seen,  and 
It  will,  I  believe,  do  a  Job  as  quickly,  as 
efficiently,  and  as  economically  as  any  press- 
room in  the  country  having  the  same  or 
similar  equipment. 

When  we  come  to  the  bindery  we  also  see 
real  Improvement.  You  would  hardly  rec- 
ognize the  streamlined,  efficiently  organized 
unit  It  Is  today,  under  Tom  Maloney,  as 
the  disorganized,  scattered -around,  miscel- 
laneous, unconnected  units  that  made  up 
our  bindery  In  1934.  And  you  may  know 
of  the  enthusiastic  cvirrent  drive  that  Is  now 
being  made  In  the  bindery,  spearheaded  by 
the  bindery  officials  and  cur  consultant  on 
methods  and  procedures,  Mr.  Lecraw,  to 
equal  or  better  commercial  prices  and  pro- 
duction time  on  those  operations  which  up 
to  now  have  caused  criticism  of  the  Gov- 
ernment Printing  Office. 

DOCUMENTS   DIVISION 

In  talking  about  Improvements  In  divi- 
sions. I  must  not  overlook  our  Documents 
Division,  under  Mr.  Cromwell  and  Roy  Eastln. 
Last  month  was  the  greatest  In  volume  In 
the  53-year  history  of  the  sale  of  Govern- 
ment publications  by  the  Superintendent  of  . 
Documents,  and  he  handled  this  record-| 
breaking  business  with  37  fewer  employees'" 
than  he  had  a  year  ago.  Since  1945,  all  the 
employees  of  this  office,  along  with  all  other 
Government  employees,  received  two  salary 
increases,  yet  the  unit  cost  of  selling  Gov- 
ernment publications  Is  lower  today  than  it 
was  In  1945.  and  service  is  faster  than  ever 
before.  I  think  this  Is  a  record  equaled 
by  few  organizations,  public  or  private. 

BUSINESS    SIDE    OF    OPERATIONS 

One  Of  the  first  Impressions  that  I  re- 
ceived of  the  Government  Printing  Office 
from  the  inside  was  the  lack  of  attention 
given  at  that  time  to  the  business  side  of 
Its  operations.  It  struck  me  that  the  en- 
tire emphasis  was  upon  getting  out  a  Job 
for  the  customer  who  was  making  the  most 
noise,  without  reference  to  costs,  proper 
methods  of  production,  and  the  schedules 
of  other  Jobs  badly  needed  by  our  customers 
who  were  not  making  a  noise.  I  knew  that 
operating  on  this  basis  was  extremely  costly 
and  generally  unsatisfactory  to  the  agen- 
cies who  had  a  right  to  expect  better  service 
from  a  service  organization. 


I  make  these  statements  without  any  re- 
flection whatsoever  upon  the  officials  and 
employees  I  found  here  on  the  Job.  They 
were  doing  the  best  they  could  with  their 
training  and  experience  and  under  condi- 
tions then  existing.   ^ 

EMPHASIS  ON  rrarr  ruNcrioNS 
Up  to  now  we  have  enumerated  many  of 
the  changes  that  we  have  made  since  1934.  , 
But  we  have  not  named  specifically  one  of 
the  important  things  we  did— the  strength- 
ening of  the  business  side  of  staff  functions. 
We  referred  to  many  of  these  functions  in- 
dividually when  we  recalled  the  creation  jof 
our  Personnel  Division,  our  planning  dlvl-' 
slons,  cost  surveys,  cost  controls,  etc.  But  I 
want  to  emphasize  the  Importance  of  the 
step  we  took  when  we  definitely  determined 
to  pay  more  attention  to  our  business  oper- 
ations or  to  place  equal  emphasis  on  the 
staff  and  line  functions.  One  of  our  first 
steps  in  doing  this,  you  will  recall,  was 
the  dividing  of  the  Office  into  two  parts 
for  management  purposes,  each  headal  by 
an  o.fficial  who  reported  directly  to  the  Pub- 
lic Printer.  It  was  at  that  time  that  we 
created  the  office  of  Administrative  Assistant 
to  the  Public  Printer  (a  title  later  changed  to 
Executive  Officer)  for  the  reasons  we  very 
clearly  outlined  in  the  Public  Printer's  An- 
nual Report  for  1938.  I  should  add  here 
that,  as  head  of  the  Government  Printing 
Office,  I  was  very  fortunate  in  having  the 
advice  and  wholehearted  cooperation  of  Russ 
Herrell,  our  Executive  Officer,  whose  knowl- 
edge of  the  Government  Printing  Office,  Its 
needs  and  problems,  and  whose  steady  loy- 
alty to  me  and  to  the  highest  principles  of 
public  service  were  of  Invaluable  assistance 
to  me  as  Public  Printer,  both  In  the  years 
of  peace  and  the  years  of  war. 

BETTER  PAT  POR  SUPERVISORS 

One  of  the  things  which  Increased  the  in- 
terest In  the  business  management  of  the 
Office  and  made  us  realize  more  keenly  the 
responsibilities  of  a  supervisor  was  the  ac-  ' 
tlon  we  took  In  Increasing  the  established 
rates  of  pay  for  all  supervisory  positions.  I 
have  never  regretted  this  action,  although  on 
occasion  it  looked  as  though  it  would  get  me 
Impeached,  and  I  am  still  occasionally  called 
on  to  defend  It.  The  explanations  I  made 
when  I  took  this  action  are  good  today.  I 
will  quote  them: 

"When  I  became  Public  Printer  and  began 
to  look  Into  the  affairs  of  the  Office,  I  was 
shocked  to  find  that  supervisors  with  heavy 
responsibilities  were  paid  little  more  than  the 
employees  at  the  case,  the  bench,  and  the 
machine.  The  wages  of  the  supervisors  were 
In  no  way  comparable  to  those  paid  outside, 
and  In  most  cases  were  below  those  in  other 
Government  offices  for  work  of  equal  Impor- 
tance. Indeed,  some  foremen  and  assistant 
foremen  drew  pay  which  was  regularly  less 
than  that  of  workers  under  them  when  over- 
time was  considered. 

"There  was  small  Incentive  for  men  with 
supervisory  ability  to  burden  themselves  with 
responsibility.  We  were  fortunate  to  get  and 
to  keep  men  who  were  willing  to  assume  the 
burden  of  operating  so  large  a  plant  as  ours 
for  so  small  a  margin  of  pay  over  what  they 
might  have  earned  by  working  at  their  trades. 
I  repeat,  these  were  pay  equalizations 
long  overdue  They  resulted  from  extensive 
studies  of  a  special  committee  appointed  to 
analyze  and  to  conrpare  the  pay,  duties,  and 
responsibilities  of  these  Jobs  with  similar  po- 
sitions both  In  th%  Federal  service  and  In 
commercial  plants." 

You  will  recall  that  at  that  time  a  foreman 
was  drawing  $3,600,  and  a  superintendent 
only  94,600. 

CERTIFICATE  OF  MERrT 

TJie  coordination  of  our  four  fine  produc- 
tion divisions,  under  the  Production  Man- 
ager, Mr.  Smith,  and  his  assistants,  Mr.  Brod- 
erlck,  Mr.  Underwood,  and  Mr.  Baumann,  and 
their  close  cooperation  with  the  planning 
divisions,   gave   us   the   results   that   amply 
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the  praise  we  have  received.     It  was 

w^rk  of   the  planning  and   production 

backed  and  lupi^orted  by  our  serv- 

dlnMlons.  Including  Personnel,  under  Mr. 

and  Mr.  Havener;  Tests  and  Technl- 

trol.  under  Mr.  Kantrowttz  and  Mr. 

Pxirchase.  under  our  old   pal.  Bill 

y.  and  Danny  Campbell;  Maintenance, 

r.  Anderson  and  Mr.  Van  Allen;  Ac- 

under  Mr.  Crlstofane.  Mr.  Jones,  and 

Manarsdell.    and    our    paymaster,    Mr. 

;  Delivery,  under  Mr.  Starr  and  Mr. 

and  Housekeeping,  under  Mr.  Wright; 

recently  the  Field  Service  Division. 

Mr.    McWhorter.    that    produced    the 

rhtch  Justified  the  President  In  giving 

Certificate  of  Merit  I  mentioned  a  few 

ago.     The  certificate  reads.  In  part. 
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the  United  SUtes  and  Its  Allies  In 

War  II." 
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'Although  this  certificate  carries  my  name 
th(  recipient  of  the  award,  I  feel  that  I 
merel  r  hold  it  In  custody  for  the  7.000  em- 
ploye* ■  of  the  Government  Printing  Office, 
and  I  am  proud  to  accept  It  In  their  behalf. 
Their  efforts  made  the  award  possible.  It 
t:  ley  who  made  up  the  task  force  which 
accon  pllshed  the  objective.  Their  share  In 
the  h<  knor  Is  greater  than  mine,  and  my  chief 
■atlsf;  ictlcn  today  Is  that  I  have  received 
r  (cognition  as  their  representative." 
It  to  thank  you  sincerely  for  your  sup- 
or  your  loyalty,  and  for  your  untiring 
in  making  our  team  the  success  that 
been  and  Is.  I  want  to  thank  you 
the  sincerity  at  my  comnumd,  and  I 
with  the  conviction  that  you  know  It 
from  the  very  depths  of  my  heart. 

PLANNING    DIVISIONS 

started  out  today  b'    saying  we  would 

the   past   In   an  effort  to  determine 

of  the  things  we  should  keep  In  mind 

future      First  and  foremost,  we  must 

remember  that  It  Is  our  duty  to  see 

Congress    and    the    departments    and 

es   receive   the   services  they   need   at 

Idwest  possible  cost.     That  Is  the  firm 

foimcJstlon  on  which  we  must  build.     If  we 

that  and  make  certain  that  our  con- 

inth  all  who  come  to  us  for  service  are 

intelligently    and    courteously,    we 

need  ^ever  fear  that  our  relationships  with 

and   the  departmenu  will  fall  to 

of  1934. 

are  to  remain  on  a  sound  foundation, 
not  relax  our  efforts  to  keep  our 
and  equipment  modern  and  adequate 
(lur   operations   Integrated   to   the   nth 
In  these  matters  w«  must  look  to, 
think  we  can  depend  upon,  our  oon- 
on    methods    and    procedures,    Mr. 
our  Mechanical   Superintendent. 
Production  Manager.     We  must  see 
no    unnecessary    operations    are    p«r- 
that  th«  force  Is  held  to  the  mtnl- 
neceasary  to  accomplish   the  work  in 
that  estabUataed  standards  of  produc- 
tkaa  1^  met.  and  that  cosu  are  kept  within 
In  these  matters,  the  heads  of  the 
dlTtal^ns   Involved,   the   foremen   or  section 
he«<l4  and  the  comptroller  must  work  as  a 
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our  efforts  go  for  naotl^t.  however.  If. 

1  lave  said,  our  contacts  with  our  ciM- 

aren't    Intetllgantly    and    efficiently 

In  other  words,  we  miut  ace  that 

get  what  they  want.  wb«n 

It,  and  at  a  price  that  la  riftat.  or 

Intelligently  explain  to  them  why 

not  In  a  poattloo  to  give  them  the 

tbar  ^ntmL  W«  lwv«  placed  this  tm- 

ttpon     the 


shoulders  of  Phil  Cole,  who  has  Mr.  Mors- 
berger,  Mr  Merold.  Mr.  Trlbble.  Mr.  Mortimer, 
and  Mr.  Hill,  and  many  other  able  and  quali- 
fied assistants  to  help  him.  We  must  also 
look  to  Mr.  Cole  and  his  group  to  see  that 
the  Jobs  we  do  are  properly  planned  and 
scheduled.  We  must  ask  and  expect,  and  I 
know  we  will  get.  the  wholehearted  coopera- 
tion of  the  production  divisions  In  meeting 
specifications  and  schedules  that  have  been 
set  up.  W»  must  never  for  a  moment  even 
toy  with  the  Idea  of  permitting  our  sched- 
uling and  planning  to  degenerate  Into  the  In- 
adequate thing  It  was  In  1934 — that  Is.  If  we 
want  to  hold  up  our  heads  as  being  mem- 
bers of  an  efBcient,  progressive  organization. 

BXASONS  roB  LXAvmo 

There  are  many,  many  Important  things 
we  should  keep  In  mmd  If  our  team  Is  to 
Improve  or  even  hold  our  present  position. 
I  have  mentioned  only  a  few  of  them — some 
of  the  thoughts  that  I  have  considered  to  b« 
the  moct  Important.  There  are  other  sug- 
gestions made  In  the  voliune  covering  the 
part  we  played  In  the  war  effort,  entitled 
"Public  Printing  in  Peace  and  War"  and  in 
our  annual  report  for  1947.  If  we  will  devote 
our  efforts  to  the  tasks  that  He  ahead  as 
closely,  as  loyally,  and  as  untiringly  as  we 
have  In  the  past,  I  have  no  fears  for  the 
future  of  the  Government  Printing  Office 
and  feel  that  I  can  leave  It  In  your  hands, 
confident  of  the  fact  that  it  will  do  even  a 
better  Job  In  the  future  than  It  has  in  the 
past. 

With  this  conviction, .  I  addressed,  imder 
date  of  March  9.  the  following  letter  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States: 

Mabcr   9.   1948. 
The  Honorable  Haxst  S.  Trcman. 

The  White  House,  Waahtngton,  D.  C. 

Mr  Dtas  Mr.  Prcsioent:  It  is  with  sin- 
cere regret  that  I  have  reached  the  decision 
to  ask  you  to  accept  my  resignation  as  Pub- 
lic Printer  of  the  United  SUtes.  effective 
March  15.  1948.  I  take  this  action  because 
my  duty  to  my  family  demands  that  I  In- 
crease my  income  substantially  above  the 
salary  fixed  by  Congress  for  the  position  \m- 
der  a  law  passed  30  years  ago. 

It  has  been  a  privilege  to  serve  otir  Govern- 
ment during  the  last  13'.^  years  under  Mr. 
Rooaevelt  and  yourself,  and  I  shall  always 
recall  with  pleasure  many  happy  associations 
and  experiences.  These  were  climaxed  by 
your  award  to  me  of  the  Certificate  of  Merit 
for  outstanding  fidelity  and  meritorious  con- 
duct in  aid  of  the  war  effort.  This  recogni- 
tion and  the  many  compliments  the  Govern- 
ment Printing  Office  has  received  from  con- 
gressional leaders,  heads  of  Federal  agencies, 
and  leaders  In  the  printing  industry  cause 
me  to  feel  that  the  financial  sacrifices  that 
have  been  Involved  and  the  occasional  dis- 
couraging handicaps  encountered  in  trying 
to  do  an  efficient  Job  have  not  been  without 
their  compensations. 

The  Government  Printing  Office  Ls  a  great 
organisation  and  is  doing  a  real  Job  for  the 
taxpayer.  I  leave  It  with  reluctance  and 
with  sincere  thanks  to  you  for  the  opportu- 
nity you  have  given  me  to  be  of  service  and 
for  your  cooperation  and  support.  You  have 
my  best  wishes  for  a  continuance  of  your 
personal  happiness  and  success.  If  at  any 
time  I  may  be  of  service  to  you  In  any  way. 
please  call  upon  me. 

Most  respectfully  yours. 

A.  K.  OSMKMGacK. 

His  reply  la  as  follows: 

Mabcb  9.  1948. 

Dkas  OtTs:  In  view  of  the  reasons  outlined 
In  your  letter  of  March  9. 1  reluctantly  accept 
your  resignation  as  Public  Printer,  effective 
Ifareh  15,  194a. 

Tou  hsT*  h«ld  tlM  poittioa  loofw  ttea 
any  other  Public  Priiit«r.  I  kaov  ttet  to  tta* 
futurt  yen  wtn  to  afeto  to  vtow  wtth  •  grMt 
deal  of  ptnanai  miHttmenan  your  ewMr  la 
the  public  Mrrlec.  Tram  my  own  experience 
In  the  Senate,  ■•  a  member  of  the  Committee 


on  Printing  and  as  chairman  of  the  Special 
Committee  To  Investigate  the  National  De- 
fense Program,  I  am  well  aware  of  the  con- 
fidence the  members  had  in  you  as  a  loyal, 
efficient  public  servant,  who  had  the  respect 
and  support  of  th.  committees  and  of  the 
entire  printing  Industry. 

It  Is  with  deep  regret  that  I  see  you  leave 
the  Government  service.     Tou  take  with  you 
my  very  t)est  wishes  for  the  future. 
Very  sincerely  yours, 

HaKIT  S.  TmtTlCAN. 

This,  therefore.  Is  my  last  official  meeting 
with  you,  my  executives.  We  have  worked 
hard  together  to  do  a  job.  I  think  we  have 
done  a  Job  that  we  can  all  be  proud  of.  I 
want  to  thank  you  again  for  the  support  you 
have  given  me.  I  hope  that  you  will  always 
be  my  friends,  and  I  wish  you  health  and 
happiness  In  the  luture. 


Time  for  Statesmanship 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  TOM  STEWART 

or   TENNESSEI 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday,  March  12  (legislative  day  of 
Monday.  February  2),  1948 

Mr.  STEWART.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  place  In  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record  a  very  strong  aad 
impartially  written  editorial  by  Dr.  Ray- 
mond Moley,  under  his  column  Perspec- 
tive. The  editorial  is  entitled  "Time  for 
Statesmanship,"  and  appeared  in  the 
March  15  issue  of  Newsweek. 

It  is  critical  of  the  President's  civil 
rights  message  to  the  Congress.  Mr. 
Moley  says  some  very  pointed  and 
thought-provoking  things,  and  5ince  his 
viewpoint  is  that  of  one  who  does  not 
live  in  the  South,  It  is  perhaps  even  more 
valuable  at  this  time  as  an  editorial 
which  coldly  and  without  feeling  or  bias 
•analyzes  the  message  in  the  light  of  pres- 
ent conditions. 

I  wish  everybody  in  the  United  States 
of  America  could  read  this  editorial.  It 
also  criticizes  the  report  of  the  so-called 
Civil  Rights  Committee,  appointed  by  the 
President  in  1946.  and  which  filed  a  re- 
port in  1M7  entitled  To  Secure  These 
Rights." 

It  Is  effectively  pointed  out  by  Mr. 
Moley  that  the  report  within  itself  is  but 
a  cheap  criticism  of  the  South.  He  em- 
phasizes the  fact  that  the  committee  was 
ex  parte  and  the  report  was  ex  parte, 
that  the  committee  was  composed  of  peo- 
ple who  know  nothing  alwut  the  south- 
em  problems,  and  that  the  finding  was 
preconceived. 

The  effect  of  Mr.  Moley's  criticism  of 
the  report  but  emphasizes  the  hate  and 
malice  that  permeated  the  committee  in 
Its  entirety,  and  forces  the  conclusions 
that  it  was  made  for  no  purpose  on  earth 
except  to  abuse  the  South  and  Its  great 
patriotic  citizenship. 

There  being  ijo  objection,  the  elllorlal 
w»*  ordered  to  be  prlnt«d  In  the  Rbcoio. 
as  follows: 

PnaFxcTtn 
tna  ro«  orainauvnuF 

(By  tUymond  MoUy) 
The  erlsk  in  the  South  created  by  the 
ProMdent's  ctvll-nchts  m«aaa«e  calls  for  man 
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than  mutual  recrimination  and  retaliation. 
The  President  could  hardly  have  been  more 
Inept  In  the  manner  and  timing  of  raising 
this  Issue.  But  there  Is  a  constructive  way 
out.  If  cool  heads  on  both  sides  can  prevail. 

The  acute  phase  of  the  trouble  started  with 
the  appointment  in  late  1946  of  the  Presi- 
dent's Committee  on  Civil  Rights.  The  crisis 
appeared  with  the  publication  of  the  com- 
mittee's report  in  late  1947.  The  President's 
message  last  month  substantially  adopted 
the  committee's  recommendations. 

No  one  can  quarrel  with  the  humane  ob- 
jectives involved.  No  decent  person,  North 
or  South,  condones  lynching  or  favors  in- 
justice, brutality,  or  bigotry.  Almost  every- 
one wants  more  qualified  people  to  vote.  And 
few  will  deny  the  desirability  of  («ir  em- 
ployment, better  housing,  and  sound  medical 
care  for  all. 

The  committee  and  the  President  seem  to 
have  forgotten  that  the  Souths  problem  Is 
not  a  pure  question  of  logic  and  law.  It  in- 
volves a  sense  of  bitter  history  and  of  per- 
sonal and  sectional  pride.  A  good  Illustra- 
tion of  the  ineptitude  of  the  committee  Is  its 
apparent  approval  of  the  civil-rights  legisla- 
tion passed  between  1866  and  1875.  This  pro- 
gram, as  every  reader  of  history  knows,  was 
the  creation  of  a  radical  Republican  Congress 
Inflamed  by  post-bellum  passion.  It  was  de- 
signed to  humiliate  and  degrade  a  defeated 
enemy.  It  was  a  measure  of  Carthaginian 
peace.  No  broad-minded  northerners  should 
want  to  recall  that  program  or  the  sordid 
atmosphere  of  those  dreadful  years. 

The  timing  of  the  report  and  message  could 
hardly  have  l)een  worse.  The  President  Is  left 
open  to  the  suspicion  that  he  has  yielded  to 
those  who  advise  him  that  at  all  costs  he 
must  win  the  political  support  of  northern 
cities  and  that  the  South  has  no  option  except 
to  vote  for  him.  Thus,  a  blinding  political 
fog  Is  thrown  over  a  grave  Issue  of  bread 
national  welfare.  The  whole  affair  cannot 
but  handicap  the  enlightened  leaders  In  the 
South  and  add  power  to  demagogs  and  clowns. 

The  committee  was  ex  parte  and  the  report 
was  ex  parte.  The  committee  was  largely 
composed  of  northerners  who  will  be  regard- 
ed In  the  South  as  unfamiliar  with  southern 
problems.  The  preconceptions  of  Its  mem- 
bers are  apparent  on  every  one  of  the  178 
pages  of  the  report. 

The  report  'shoots  the  works.  Practically 
every  controversial  racial  issue  which  has 
rocked  Congress  in  20  years  Is  Included.  In 
tone  It  Is  an  unmitigated  Indictment  of  the 
South.  In  arrangement  It  Is  an  affront,  be- 
cause the  very  first  of  Its  recommendations  Is 
for  the  Imposition  of  a  Federal  police  system 
penetrating  into  every  corner  of  the  South. 
It  speaks  again  and  again  of  our  sister  States 
In  Insufferably  condescending  terms:  "It  Is 
a  sound  policy  to  use  the  Idealism  and  pres- 
tige of  our  whole  people  to  check  the  way- 
ward tendencies  of  a  part  of  them."  The 
report  recommends  the  withholding  of  Fed- 
eral grants  in  aid  to  force  sovereign  and  tax- 
paying  States  to  obey. 

It  only  grudgingly  admits  gains,  although 
gains  have  been  significant.  Lynching  has, 
In  fact,  almost  disappeared.  The  figures  are 
64  in  1921.  3  in  1939.  and  less  than  6  annually 
since  then.  The  poU  tax  and  the  white  pri- 
mary have  been  disappearing  rapidly. 

The  constructive  approach  to  this  problem 
Is  to  Invoke  the  principle  of  regionalism. 
The  President  should  have  used  this  principle 
a  year  ago  but  It  Is  still  not  too  late.  He 
should  call  a  conference  of  all  southern  gov- 
'•mora.  Senators,  Congre^men,  and  possibly 
college  presidents  and  other  leaders.  He 
■hould  then  say  that  In  the  interest  of  na- 
tional unity  and  of  the  demand  of  Interna- 
tional efforts  for  equal  rights,  the  progrew 
toward  legal,  political,  and  economic  equality 
should  bo  accelerated  by  joint  action.  Be 
should  ssy,  furtbor,  that  tbs  rodcral  Oor- 
ommcnt  will  bolp,  not  force,  tills  effort.    In 
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thort,  the  President  wcruld  be  well  advised  to 
lay  this  problem  In  the  hands  of  the  enlight- 
ened leaders  of  the  South. 

The  most  persistent  of  traditions  can  be 
unmade.  But  traditions  cannot  be  changed 
by  threats  or  otitslde  pressure. 


Post  Offices  and  Federal  Buildings 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS  . 

OF 

HON.  HARRY  P.  CAIN 

OF   WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  SENATE  OK  THE  UNITEDi  STATES 

Friday,  March  12  (legislative  day  of 
Monday,  February  2) .  19^8 

Mr.  CAIN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  there  be  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  radio  ad- 
dress on  post  offices  and  Federal  build- 
ings which  I  have  transcribed  to  some  30 
radio  stations  in  the  State  of  Washing- 
ton. My  reason  for  malcing  this  request 
is  that  I  conceive  the  subject  to  be  im- 
portant, and  of  interest  to  every  Senator. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

This  Is  HAasT  Cain.  Washington  State's 
junior  Senator,  speaking  from  his  office  In 
your  Nation's  Capital,  Washington,  D.  C. 

As  suggested  last  week,  I  want  tonight  to 
talk  about  post  offices.  Admittedly,  many  of 
you  will  consider  this  to  be  a  strange  and  un- 
interesting subject,  but  many  communities 
In  general  throughout  the  State,  and  25  cities 
in  particular,  have  a  current  and  continuing 
Interest  in  and  with  the  subject. 

Like  most  people,  I  would  rather  say  yes 
than  no  to  the  wishes  of  friends  whom  I  like 
and  communities  which  1  respect  I  should 
like  to  say  to  the  25  cities  which  have  been  led 
to  believe  that  they  are  soon  to  benefit  from 
newly  constructed  post  offices  and  Federal 
buildings  that  their  hopes  will  come  true,  but 
I  must  Inform  them  tonight  that  they  won't 
secure  the  post  offices  and  Federal  buildings 
In  the  Immediate  future,  and  I  want  to  tell 
them  why. 

In  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  every 
Senator  Is  practically  a  king.  Regardless  cf 
any  national  policy,  an  individual  Senator 
can  say  and  do  what  he  wants  to  do  and  say. 
Sometimes  a  Senator  Is  publicized  through- 
out America  for  talking  about  or  working  for 
something  which  he  knows  from  the  begin- 
ning he  either  won't  get  or  Isn't  entitled  to. 

In  the  latter  part  of  last  December,  the 
senior  Senator  from  Washington  State  intro- 
duced 25  bills  which  would  have  resulted  In 
the  authorization  of  funds  for  the  construc- 
tion of  25  post  offices  and  Federal  buildings 
If  the  legislation  had  been  approved  by  the 
committee  to  which  it  was  referred  and  by 
the  Congress.  1  have  no  Intention  of  being 
critical  of  the  motives  which  led  your  senior 
Senator  to  Introduce  the  legislation.  He  Is 
and  always  will  be  completely  responsible  for 
whatever  course  of  action  he  sees  fit  to  ptir- 
sue.  I  only  mention  him  by  title  because  he 
introduced  the  legislation  and  because  the 
legislation  came  to  me  for  consideration  and 
action 

Most  of  you  probably  know  that  the  Sen- 
ate has  a  Public  Works  Committee.  In  this 
committee  there  are  several  subcommittees. 
One  of  these  Is  the  Subcommittee  on  PubUc 
Buildings,  end  your  junior  Senator  has  been 
Ite  cholrmon  since  he  came  to  the  Senote  in 
January  of  1947.  Uj  assocUtes  on  that  ( 
mlttos  »f  fcnator  ■— uw  Dowmst, 


crat,  of  California,  and  Senator  John  Wil- 
UAMs,  Republican,  of  Delaware.  This  sub- 
committee on  Public  Buildings  concerns  It- 
self with  passing  on  the  merits  of  legislation 
which  Is  Intended  to  construct  public  build- 
ings anywhere  throughout  the  United  States. 

When  the  bills  in  question  were  introduced 
in  December  they  were  referred  to  my  sub- 
committee, and  Immediately  forwarded  to 
the  Federal  agencies  having  an  interest  in 
the  legislation.  The  bills  were  examined  by 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  by  the  Federal 
Works  Agency,  ahd  by  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment. In  due  time  the  departments  reported 
to  my  committee  In  writing  that  there  was  no 
present  justification  for  approving  the  legis- 
lation. After  the  reports  had  been  received 
ii  public  hearing  was  held  and  testimony  was 
taken  not  only  from  the  Federal  bureaus  In 
question  but  from  others  who  had  an  Inter- 
est In  the  legislation.  For  the  reason  that 
the  senior  Senator  from  Washington  State 
was  111.  it  was  not  possible  for  him  to  appear 
In  support  of  his  25  bills.  A  member  of  his 
staff  submitted  lor  the  Record  several  hun- 
dred telegrams  and  letters  which  had  been 
received  by  the  senior  Senator  from  public 
officials  and  from  interested  lay  bodies  In  the 
communities  to  be  affected  by  the  legislation. 
After  listening  to  and  studying  the  testi- 
mony and  evidence,  the  subcommittee  voted 
to  deny  every  one  of  the  25  bills.  Each  of 
these  bills  was  designed  to  achieve  the  same 
purpose.  Each  bill  recommended  that  a  par- 
ticular sum  of  money  for  each  of  the  25 
Washington  State  communities  be  author- 
ized to  select  a  site,  prepare  plans,  and  con- 
struct a  post  office  or  Federal  building.  The 
total  of  the  sums  required  to  construct  the 
buildings  in  2.'>  Washington  State  commu- 
nities amountrd  to  $11,695,000. 

There  must  obviously  be  a  sound  reason 
for  turning  down  any  proposal  which  Is 
submitted  to  a  committee  of  the  United 
States  Senate.  Because  of  the  Importance 
of  the  problem  of  post  office  buildings  con- 
struction, not  only  to  the  State  of  Washing- 
ton but  to  the  Nation.  I  hope  to  convince 
everyone  who  listens  tonight  and  everyone 
who  reads  this  broadcast  of  the  validity  of 
the  reasons  which  required  that  I  and  my  two 
subcofnmittee  associates  should  deny  the 
post  office  and  Federal  building  bills  which 
were  before  us.  After  I  am  through,  I  will 
deeply  appreciate  any  observations  you  may 
care  to  make  if  you  find  the  slightest  fault 
with  our  position. 

Before  going  further,  I  had  better  enumer- 
ate the  cities  and  towns  in  Washington  State 
which  would  have  benefited  from  post  offices 
and  Federal  buildings  if  the  legislation  in 
question  had  passed  the  Public  Works  Com- 
mittee, the  Congress  of  the  United  States, 
and  been  signed  by  the  President.  It  makes 
me  sort  of  homesick  even  to  list  thee  names 
of  communities  which  I  visit  and  live  In  all 
too  seldom.  There  are  Chelan,  Cashmere, 
Aberdeen,  Elma,  and  Olympia;  others  are 
Vashon,  Gig  Harbor.  Port  Orchard,  Silver- 
dale,  and  Poulsbo:  then  we  have  Klrkland. 
Seattle,  West  Seattle,  and  Tacoma;  follow- 
ing these  are  Vancouver,  Ephrata.  Belllng- 
ham.Sequlm,  and  Moses  Lake;  then,  last  but 
certainly  not  least,  we  have  Kennewick, 
Grandvlew,  South  Bend,  Burlington,  and 
Enumclaw.  These  communities  are  situ- 
ated throughout  your  39  counties.  They 
cover  Washington  State  like  a  blanket.  Re- 
gardless of  their  size,  all  of  the  25  cities 
are  Important  American  communities.  If 
they  are  not  going  to  get  what  they  want, 
they  are  deserving  of  a  full  answer  to  cover 
the  reasons  why  their  dreams  and  hopes  will 
not  be  realized  just  now. 

Until  I  was  forced  to  study  the  post  ofBoo 
and  Federal  building  construction  prob* 
lem,  I  bad  not  the  sligbteet  Ides  as  to  bow 
such  buildings  were  euiborlseo.  I  taiM  for 
granted  that  you  have  bad  slmoot  no  InXor- 
motion  on  tbe  subject.    All  ot  m  probob^r 
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APPENDIX  TO  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 


lun^ed  that  some  Senator  or  Congreaaman 

hla  Influence  and   a^  post  ofBce  r«- 

frcm  hla  energetic  action.    Once  upon 

this  waa  aeUially  the  way  post  otBces 

federal  bvUdliiga  were  built,  but  that 

long  time  afo. 

to  1936.  more  than  30  years  ago.  Indl- 
Congressmen  and  Senators  Introduced 
to  construct   poet   ofllces   and   Federal 
In   their  communities  and  States 
he    buildings    became   possible    II    the 
bad    sufficient     Influence    to    get 
votes  to  approve  their  measure.    All 
of  logical   trouble  and  confualon   re- 
f'ocn   this   practice.     Buildings   were 
In  places  where  they  should  not 
they  were  not  constructed  In  cities 
they    were   the   most   sorely   needed 
Congress  spent  a  lot  of  time  In  trying 
Ign  and  adopt  a  Federal  building  and 
]fllce  policy  which  was  reasonable  and 
In  1926  an  act  was  passed  which  bore 
tie  "The  Public  Buildings  Construction 
1926  "     In  substance  this  legislation 
that  a  determination  ot  where  post 
should   be   situated   and   constructed 
become  the  responsibility  of  the  Post- 
General    and    the    Public   Buildings 
Istrator.      It    was    thought    then    and 
remains  a  fact  today  that  a  public- 
program  U  meaningless  and  sense- 
inless  those  in  charge  of  construction 
activities    are   charged    with    rendering 
on  where  construction  should   be 
In  no  other  way  can  a  balanced 
t>e  either  designed  or  achieved. 
Unlder   the   Public   Buildings   Construction 
1926.  It  was  provided  that  within  the 
of  lump-sum  appropriations  made  by 
^OPgrsaa.  sites  were  to  be  selected,  plans 
to  be  made,  and  buildings  constructed 
this  act  It  was  required  that  once  a 
was  selected  and  commenced  it  must 
leted.     It  was  not  possible  to  either 
and  purchase  a  site  or  to  simply  draw 
to  accommodate  a  building  to  be  con- 
In  the  future  on  any  particular  site. 
act  of  1936  has  worked  eztremely  well. 
Its  passage,  no  post  ofllces  or  Federal 
have   resulted   from   private    bills 
by  individual  Senatora  or  Ccn- 
en.      The    Congress    concerned    Itself 
providing   appropriations    from    which 
;  >ostmaster  General  and  Public  Bulldlnsis 
could  select  projects  and  carry 
t  publlc-bulldlng  program 

obvious  reasons,  no  poet  ofllces  or  Fed- 
buUdings  were  Constructed  during  most 
war  period.     No  atngle  such  structure 
)een  erected  In  ftnwlf  since  1943. 
that  the  war  has  been  out  of  the  way 
several  years,  one  would  think  that  Amer- 
c  ught  to  undertake  a  large-scale  program 
ofllces  ^nd  Federal  buildings.     There 
^veral  sound  reasons  why  this  construe- 
should  not  be  undertaken  at  this  time, 
costs  are  at  an  all-time  high 
America  enjoys  full  employment.     If  we 
a   large-scale   building   program, 
would  be  driven  higher  because  public 
ruction    would    compete    with    private 
for  money,  materials,  and  men.     No 
-sum  appropriation  has  been  Included 
Ithjn  the  Federal  budget,  which  your  Con- 
Is  now  considering,  for  the  simple  rea- 
that    the   President   and    the   Congress 
that  this  la  not  the  time  to  undertake 
public-works     programs.      Both 
and    Republicans    agree   on   this 
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A4  of  tis  recognize  that  hundreds  of  post 
and  Federal  buildings  are  Imperatively 
throughout  the  coimtry.  You  prob- 
haven't  known  that  there  are  more  than 
post  ofllces  with  annual  receipts  of 
than  tlO.OCO  which  are  situated  In 
rent^  facilities.  Every  one  of  these  situa- 
tion i  is  deserving  of  Its  own  building.  In 
addition  to  this  problem,  we  are  faced  with 
many  communities  which  have  long  sliwe 
outl  ved  the  tisefulneaa  of  accommodations 
whlc  h  are  being  used.    In  your  large  cities  of 


Seattle  and  Tacoma.  the  need  for  new  Federal 
buildings  and  post  ofllces  Is  extremely  press- 
ing.    The  Postmaster  General  has  told  me 
that  there  are  more  than  a  hundred  such 
pressing  needs  throughout  the  Nation.    It  Is 
estimated  that  It  would  take  approximately 
$300,000,000  to  satisfy  the  emergency  cases 
with  which  the  Postmaster  General  Is  con- 
fronted.    The  Congress,  thrcugh  \ta  Public 
Works  Committees  of  trath  House  and  Senate. 
Is  trying  to  find  a  solution  for  the  question. 
How  can  America  satisfy  Its  Federal  building 
and  post  ofllce  need?     There  Is  pending  be- 
fore my  subcommittee  a  bill  which  provides 
par.  of  an  answer.    This  bill  would  authorize 
•33.000.000  with  which  sites  are  to  be  selected 
and  plans  made  by  the  Postmaster  General 
and     the     Public     Buildings     Administrator 
against  the  time  when  construction  can  be 
undertaken.     It  takes  from  18  months  to  3 
years  to  acquire  a  site  and  design  a  plan  for 
a  given  post  office  or  Federal  building.     We 
shall   endeavor  to  do  first  things   first.     If 
this  bill  passes  the  Congress,  as  there  is  good 
reason  to  believe  that  It  will,  some  of  the 
communities  In  Washington  State  will  have 
sites  purchased  and  plans  made.     I  am  only 
one  of  many  who  will  urge  the  adoption  of 
the  legislation  t>ecause  that  legislation  Intel- 
ligently   takes   Into   consideration   the    post 
office  affd  Federal  building  requirements  of 
our  day. 

Sorry  but  my  time  Is  up. 

There  Is  more  to  say  about  post  offices  than 
time  win  permit  me  to  conclude  tonight. 
I  will  finish  the  story  next  week,  at  the  same 
time,  and  on  the  same  station.  Until  then, 
good  luck. 


Chorch  and  State 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RICHARD  B.  RUSSELL 

or  CKORCI.\ 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  March  12  (legislative  day  of 
Monday.  February  2).  1948 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  excel- 
lent editorial  entitled  "Church  and 
State"  appearing  in  the  Washington  Star 
of  yesterday. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

CHtrtCH    AND  STATX 

"Congress  shall  make  no  law  respecting  the 
establishment  of  religion,  or  prohibiting  the 
free  exercise  thereof." 

These  quoted  words  are  from  the  first 
amendment  to  the  Constitution,  and  they 
are  made  applicable  to  State  governing 
bodies  in  the  fourteenth  amendment.  What 
do  the  words  mean? 

On  the  face  of  the  Supreme  Court's  latest 
interpretation,  the  doors  of  the  public 
schools  have  been  closed  to  any  form  of  re- 
ligious Instruction.  It  would  appear  that 
the  ban  extends  even  to  such  a  thing  as  the 
recitation  of  the  Lord's  Prayer.  If  this  is 
true,  if  the  court  has  gone  to  such  an  ex- 
treme in  the  enforced  separation  of  church 
and  state,  then  it  is  a  matter  which  ought 
to  be  of  the  utmost  concern  in  an  age  In 
which  the  old  spiritual  guides  are  crumbling 
under  the  Impact  of  materialistic  philosophy. 

The  particular  case  before  the  court  in- 
volved a  course  of  religious  Instruction  given 
in  the  schools  of  Champaign.  111.  Its  valid- 
ity under  the  Constitution  had  been  affirmed 
by   the    Illinois    Supreme    Court.    But    the 


highest  court,  dividing  8  to  1.  has  (truck  It 
down. 

These  are  the  facts:  Under  the  Cham- 
paign program  pupils  are  supplied  by  their 
teachers  with  cards  on  which  parents  may 
indicate  whether  or  not  they  desire  religlotia 
instruction  to  be  given  their  children.  It 
Is  entirely  voluntary.  There  Is  no  compul- 
sion whatsoever.  The  program  is  interde- 
nominational In  character  and  is  not  sup- 
ported by  taxation,  the  salaries  of  the  par- 
ticipating Protestant.  Catholic,  and  Jewish 
Instructors  being  paid  by  Chanpalgn's 
Council  on  Religious  Education.  "The  pro- 
gram Is  informative  in  character  ar  d  is  not 
of  a  proselytlcal  nature. 

An  atheist  mother,  complaining  that  her 
son  w^  embarrassed  because,  at  her  di- 
rection, he  did  not  attend  the  religious  class, 
appealed  to  the  courts.  And  the  Supreme 
Court,  on  the  basis  of  these  facts,  has  de- 
cided that  the  program  transgresses  the 
constitutional  ban  on  the  "establishment 
of  religion." 

Justice  Reed's  dissent  waa  string  and 
persuasive.  'From  the  •  •  •  language 
of  the  opinions."  he  said.  "I  can  only  de- 
duce that  religious  instruction  ol  public- 
school  children  during  school  hours  is  pro- 
hibited. The  history  of  Aiperlcan  educa- 
tion Is  against  such  an  interpretation  of 
the  first  amendment."  Justice  Jackson 
Joined  the  majority,  but  he  had  misgiv- 
ings Expressing  regret  that  the  Court  had 
not  been  more  cireful  in  circumscribing 
Its  decision,  he  pointed  out  that  he  effect 
of  the  ruling  is  not  only  to  ban  the  par- 
ticular program  in  Champaign,  but  also  "to 
ban  every  form  of  teaching  which  suggests 
or  recognizes  that  there  Is  a  God."  Other 
disturbing  questions  arise.  Is  It  now  un- 
constitutional for  children  to  sing  Christ- 
mas carols  at  school  plays?  Wh«t  «bout  the 
chaplains  in  the  Military  Establishment, 
or  the  compulsory  religious  servlcits  at  An- 
napolis and  West  Point?  Must  these  things 
go.  too? 

It  is  not  the  layman's  function  to  chal- 
lenge the  correctneas.  as  a  matter  of  law, 
of  what  the  court  has  done.  But  it  is  proper 
for  the  layman  to  appraise  as  be  it  he  can 
the  practical  effect  of  the  decislcn  on  the 
world  in  which  he  lives. 

The  first  amendment  was  adopted  in  the 
light  of  conditions  which  do  no-,  exist  in 
this  country  today.  It  was  written  by  men 
whose  ancestors  were  familiar  with  religious 
persecution.  Many  of  them  had  come  to 
this  country  to  escape  It.  If  the  bounding 
fathers  erected  a  wall  between  church  and 
state  In  fear  of  dominance  of  the  latter  by 
the  former,  it  cannot  be  said  tha;.  In  their 
time,  the  fear  was  without  basis. 

But  that  was  more  than  a  century  and  a 
half  ago.  Today's  world  IS  an  entirely  dif- 
ferent one.  The  Influence  of  religitn  is  much 
weaker  now  than  it  was  then.  And  we  are 
the  worse  becaxise  of  it.  In  our  day  reUgioua 
instruction  is  disappearing  from  too  many 
American  homes.  The  position  of  'he  chrurch 
is  weakening.  And  one  may  well  believe 
that  these  things,  in  part  at  least,  are  re- 
sponsible for  such  disturbing  tre::ds  as  the 
turn  away  from  the  old  concept  of  family 
life,  the  deplorable  picture  of  one  in  three 
marriages  ending  in  divorce,  the  futile,  fe- 
vered quest  for  happiness  in  materia!  things, 
the  groping  by  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
people  for  some  higher  standards,  some  bet- 
ter guides  to  live  by.  It  is  no;  by  sheer 
accident  that  Joshua  Loth  Uebn.an  s  Peace 
of  Mind  still  leads  the  nonflctional  l)est- 
seller  list  nearly  3  years  after  Its  jubllcatlon. 

In  dealing  with  economic  and  political 
questions  the  members  of  this  Supreme  Court 
have  never  viewed  the  Constitution  as  being 
rigid  and  inflexible.  On  the  contrary,  and 
rightly  so.  they  have  treated  this  great  char- 
ter as  being  a  fiexible  thing,  inteided  by  Its 
authors  to  be  susceptible  of  ipproprli^te 
adaptation  to  meet  changing  conlltions  and 
changed  times.    Why,  then,  In  a  matter  af- 
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fecting  the  separation  of  church  and  state, 
should  It  be  applied  so  narrowly  and  so 
rigidly?  What  has  t)ecome  of  that  fiexiblllty 
without  which  no  constitution  can  serve  the 
continuing  needs  of  a  people? 

The  great  challenge  to  the  freedoms  which 
we  know  and  which  the  Constitution  would 
safeguard  does  not  come  from  religion  or 
any  teaching  of  religion.  It  comes  from  the 
advance  of  a  Communist  philosophy  which, 
as  practiced.  Is  the  antithesis  of  religious, 
doctrine — an  advance  which  Is  facilitated  by 
our  own  embracement  of  materialism  at  the 
expense  of  the  things  of  the  spirit.  In  this 
setting  it  is  neither  necessary  nor  reason- 
able to  erect  an  Insuperable  barrier  to  the 
kind  of  religious  Instruction  that  was  prac- 
ticed In  Champaign.  Would  it  not  t>e  much 
better  for  us  If,  Instead  of  forbidding  appro- 
priate religiotis  Instruction  In  the  schools,  we 
were  to  encourage  it  in  every  reasonable  way? 
If  one's  answer  to  this  question  is  In  the  af- 
firmative, then  it  must  be  most  earnestly 
hoped  that  the  Supreme  Court  will  not  let 
this  decision  stand  as  the  law  of  the  land. 


Wallace's  Theories  Cliaflenfed 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ZALES  N.  EaON 

or    MONTANA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  March  12  (legislative  day  of 
Monday.  February  2).  1948 

Mr.  ECTON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  edi- 
torial entitled  "Wallace's  Theories  Chal- 
lenged," written  by  Jefferson  Jones,  edi- 
tor of  the  Bozeman  Dally  Chronicle,  of 
Bozeman,  Mont. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
wa-s  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

WAlJaCX'S    THSOBIXS    CHALIXMGED 

If  the  only  reason  for  Premier  Stalin's 
postwar  policy  is  fear  of  American  imperial- 
ism, it  Is  unlikely  that  he  would  have  O.  K.'d 
the  Communist  coup  in  Czechoslovakia.  If 
he  had  any  regard  for  the  American  third 
party  that  would  guarantee  peace  by  giving 
him  free  rein,  be  probably  would  not  have 
embarrassed  that  third  party  by  this  aggres- 
sive act. 

The  third  party  has  every  reason  to  be 
embarrassed,  for  President  Benes  gave  the 
Communists  as  free  a  rein  as  was  possible 
and  still  preserve  a  semblance  of  parliamen- 
tary democracy,  and  the  Russian-directed 
Communists  showed  their  appreciation  by 
seizing  complete  control  of  the  Czech  Gov- 
ernment. 

There  was  a  bit  of  window-dressing  to 
Justify  the  Communists'  action.  But  even 
they  didn't  seem  to  take  It  very  seriously. 
The  Communist-led  police  searched  the  Na- 
tional Socialist  Party  headquarters  for  sev- 
eral hours  on  the  first  day  of  the  uprising 
and  discovered  documents  supposedly  •■eveal- 
Ing  a  conspiracy  of  armed  revolt  against  the 
state. 

The  Communists'  subsequent  actions  were 
not  what  would  be  used  to  quell  a  revolt 
against  the  status  quo.  In  the  first  place, 
they  destroyed  the  status  quo.  They  did 
such  things  as  turn  the  legal  owners  out  of 
factories  and  other  business  places  and  re- 
placed them  with  "national  managers." 
This  scarcely  comes  under  the  head  of  de- 
fense measures. 

There  seems  to  have  been  no  bitter  opposi- 
tion to  the  Communists  in  Czechoslovakia 


so  long  as  they  operated  within  the  frame- 
work of  the  Rerubllc  and  permitted  some 
democratic  freedoms.  As  president  Benes 
said.  "It  Is  clear  to  me  that  socialism  Is  a 
way  of  life  desired  by  an  overwhelrolng  part 
of  our  nation."  But  he  added,  "I  believe  that 
with  socialism  a  certain  measure  o:'  freedom 
and  unity  is  possible,  and  that  --hese  are 
vital  principles  to  all  in  our  national  life." 

But  that  did  not  square  with  Commu- 
nist policy.  It  was  not  enough  to  have  the 
bigger  popular  vote  and  majority  control  of 
the  Cabinet  and  Parliament.  "The  pattern 
of  terror  and  tyranny  had  to  toe  repeated, 
for  communism  seems  to  know  no  cither  way. 
So  free  Czechoslovakia  is  no  more. 

Czechoslovakia  did  not  oppose  Russia. 
She  was  a  neighbor  and  an  ally.  She  was 
not  militaristic  or  imperialistic  or  capital- 
istic. She  did  not  threaten  or  demand. 
Her  only  sins  were  Independence  and  free- 
dom. In  short,  she  was  about  what  Henry 
Wallace  and  the  third  party  wotild  have  this 
country  t>ecoine  as  a  means  of  insuring  peace. 

It  seems  to  us  that  Czechoslovakia's  fate 
Is  a  challenge  to  Mr.  Wallace  and  his  theo- 
ries. Thtu  far  he  has  parried  the  challenge 
by  saying  "It  is  impossible  to  know  what 
the  truth  is  from  the  American  press."  The 
American  press  can  endure  the  insult.  But 
the  insult  is  no  answer  to  give  the  voters 
whose  support  Mr.  Wallace  is  seeking. 

A  policy  of  softness  and  subservieuje  cost 
Czechoslovakia  her  freedom.  Would  the 
same  policy  satisfy  Russia  and  pr&jerve  free- 
dom in  the  rest  of  Europe  if  tiie  United 
States  should  adopt  it?  That  is  a  question 
which  Mr.  Wallace  must  answer  honestly  11 
he  is  to  justify  the  claim  that  his  political 
gospel  holds  the  key  to  world  pea<«. 


Address  of  Lt  Gen.  R.  A.  Wheeler,  Chief 
of  Engineers,  Before  Pine  Blaff  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce,  Pine  Bluff,  Ark., 
March  5, 1948 


EXTENSION  OF  REMAJilKS 
or 

HON.  W.  F.  NORRELL 

OF  ARKANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  10,  1948 

Mr.  NORRELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  should 
like  to  include  in  the  Record  a  copy  of 
a  speech  made  by  Lt.  Gen.  R.  A.  Wheeler. 
Chief  of  Army  Engineers,  at  a  flood- 
control  meeting  held  In  Pine  Bluff,  Ark., 
on  Friday,  March  5. 

But  first  I  should  like  to  say  that  I 
believe  this  was  the  greatest  gathering 
of  its  kind  ever  held  in  any  State.  It 
was  Jointly  sponsored  by  the  Pine  Bluff 
Chamber  of  Commerce  and  the  Pine 
Bluff  unit  of  the  Arkansas  Basin  Associa- 
tion, under  the  able  leadership  of  Henry 
Trotter  and  T.  R.  Green,  pre.iident  and 
secretary,  respectively,  of  th(»  chamber 
of  commerce ;  and  George  Malcris,  presi- 
dent of  the  Pine  Bluff  flood-control 
group.  It  was  attended  by  more  than 
600  representatives  of  flcod-control 
groups  throughout  the  State  of  Arkansas, 
as  well  as  representatives  of  the  Army 
engineers  from  Dallas,  Vicksburg,  Tulsa, 
and  Little  Rock. 

The  Honorable  C.  Hamilton  Moses 
served  as  master  of  ceremonies  on  all 
occasions. 

At  the  conclusion  of  General  Wheeler's 
speech,  Gov.  Ben  Laney  presented  him 


with   an   honorary   membership   as   an 
Arkansas  Traveler. 

Others  participating  in  the  meeting 
were  County  Judge  Wiley  C.  Rountree, 
who  welcomed  the  visitors  on  behalf  of 
Jefferson  County;  Mayor  George  Steed, 
speaking  for  the  city  of  Pine  Bluff;  and 
Emmett  Sanders,  former  major  of  Pine 
Bluff  and  a  director  of  the  Arkansas 
Basin  Association. 

Among  those  attending  the  meeting 
from  Washington  were  my  very  able  col- 
league, E.\RL  Wilson,  of  Indiana,  chair- 
man of  the  Subccmmittee  on  Flood  Con- 
trol of  the  House  Public  Works  Com- 
mittee; H.  K.  Thatcher,  rcpre5entative 
of  the  Arkansas  Resources  and  Develop- 
ment Commission:  and  myself. 

Representatives  of  the  Array  engineers 
included  Col.  Henry  Hutchins.  Jr..  divi- 
sion engineer  of  Dallas;  Col.  R.  G.  Lovett, 
district  engineer  of  Vicksburg;  Lt.  Col. 
William  T.  Cassldy.  Vicksburg;  O.  W. 
Baxter,  member  of  the  Mississippi  River 
Commission;  Col.  G.  E.  Galloway,  district 
engineer  at  Little  Rock;  with  his  a.ssist- 
ant,  James  P.  Miller;  and  M.  W.  DeGeer, 
representing  the  Tulsa  district  engineer. 

Other  outstanding  leaders  of  the  flood- 
control  program  in  Arkansas  Included 
Stinckney  Meeks,  of  Dardanelle,  presi- 
dent of  the  Arkansas  Basin  Association; 
Reece  Caudle,  former  president  of  the 
organization;  Clarence  Byriis,  of  Fort 
Smith,  editor  of  the  Southwest  Ameri- 
can; former  Congressman  David  D. 
Terry  and  Hendrix  Lackey,  of  Little 
Rock;  and  one  who  is  known  as  the 
"grandfather"  of  the  program,  W.  N. 
Trulock,  of  Pine  Bluff. 

On  Saturday,  March  6.  44  men  vitally 
interested  in  development  of  the. lower 
Arkansas  from  Pine  Bluff  to  the  Missis- 
sippi toured  the  73  miles  to  the  river's 
mouth  by  barge  as  guests  of  Col.  R.  G. 
Lovett,  district  engineer  of  Vicksburg, 
Miss.,  under  whose  responsibility  falls 
that  portion  of  the  Arkansas  River  which 
flows  from  Pine  Bluff  to  the  Mississippi. 

General  Wheeler's  speech,  which  was 
received  with  heartiest  enthusiasm,  is  as 
follows: 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  be  here  In  Pine  Bluff,  to 
meet  with  friends  from  the  cities,  the  agri- 
cultural areas  along  the  Arkansas  and  Mis- 
sissippi Rivers,  and  the  Grand  Prairie — all 
representlijgia  region  closely  allied  with  the 
water  problems  which  engage  the  active  at- 
tention of  the  Corps  of  Engineers. 

I  am  especially  pleased  to  visit  the  city. 
As  a  trade  center  for  a  large  area  of  alluvial  i 
valley,  near  the  head  of  Mississippi  River 
backwater,  and  on  a  historic  navlg.itlon 
route.  Pine  Bluff  Is  recognized  as  an  impor- 
tant city  long  connected  with  river-control 
work.  We  in  the  Corps  of  Engineers  are 
keenly  aware  of  your  past  diflScvilties  with 
your  riversiand  streams.  We  know  your 
problems  ai^  assure  you  that  our  organiza- 
tion will  assist  you  to  the  limits  of  cur  au- 
thority and  of  funds  made  available. 

Q\'er  a  period  of  years,  the  scope  of  clTll 
work  assigned  to  the  Corps  of  Engineers  has 
been  broadened  by  Congress  through  a  gen- 
eral realization  that  problems  of  navigation, 
flood  control,  drainage,  hydroelectric  power, 
water  supply  from  surface  waters,  and  bank 
stabilization  are  often  inextricably  related.  ■ 
Originally,  Congress  appropriated  river-work 
funds  for  navigation  improvement  only.  It 
was  not  until  1917  that  sucb  funds  were  spe- 
clflcally  authorized  for  flood-control  work. 
This  authorization  was  for  work  on  the  lower 
Mississippi    and    Sacramento    Rivers.      The 
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concept  of  Federal  responalblllty  for 
dontrol  on  a  national  scale  was  estab- 
In  the  Flood  Control  Act  of  June  22. 
In  December  1044.  It  was  olBclally  es- 
by  Congress  that  major  drainage  Is 
1  part  of  flood  control, 
the  Flood  Control  Act  of  1928.  flocd- 
work  on  the  lower  Mississippi  River 
a  major  project  under  the  Jurts- 
of  the  Mississippi  River  Commission. 
president  is  an  engineer  officer  serving 
as    president    of    the    com- 
and  as  division  engineer  of  the  lower 
ippt  Valley  division.     To  achieve  its 
such  a   project   necessarily  entails 
a  part  of  the  Mississippi  River's  trib> 
waters — the  Yazoo,  the  Red.  the  Ar- 
.  and  others.    On  the  Arkansas  River, 
mple.  the  over-all  alluvial  Mississippi 
project  provides  for  protection  from 
by  means  of  levees,  floodwalls.  bank 
and  channel  improvements  in 
the  river  insofar  as  it  Is  affected  by 
from  the  Mississippi  River.    The 
project  provvdes  also  for  bank  pro- 
channel   Improvement,   contraction 
and  dredging  necessary  to  securing  a 
e  channel  12  feet  deep  and  300  feet 
I  long  the  Missiosippl  River, 
phase  of  the  lower  Mississippi  River 
has  resulted  in  a  12-  to  15-foot  re- 
of   maximum   stages   on   the   main 
In  the  vicinity  of  the  mouth  of  the 
I  refer  to  the  18  cut-offs  made  in 
Nflsslsslppt's  channel  between  Memphis, 
and  Angola.  La.     In  addition,  these 
have  shortened  the   river   distance 
mMes  and  eliminated  the  necessity  for 
floodways  previously  considered  for 
"densaa  Basin  in  southeastern  Arkansas 
Louisiana.     In  lieu  of  such  floodways. 
nialn  Mlaslaalppi  River  levees,  and  those 
Arkansas,    are    being    raised    and 
to  the  extent  necessary  to  con- 
project  flood, 
main  features  of  the  Mississippi  River 
including  the  Morganza  and  Atcha- 
floodwa]rs  have  been — and  are  being — 
to  completion  as  rapidly  as  funds  are 
As  a  consequence  of  work  already 
the  alluvial  valley  of  the  Missis- 
River  has  enjoyed  21  years — its  longest 
general     direct     overflow.     I 
aot  emphaalas  to  you  how  the  alluvial 
In   Arkansas   and   the   other   alluvial 
have  prospered  because  of  this  pro- 
It  has  been  estimated  that  during 
11 -year  period  of  no  general  overflow, 
bf  neflts.  as  measured  by  the  elimination 
damages,  have  approached  95.000.- 
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0(0 
Lhe  areas  of  the  Arkansas  River  Basin 
he  generally  upstream  from  Pine  Bluff, 
bl^ms  also  have  been  met  and  are  beliig 
Many  of  you  here  today  have  been 
in  this  work  for  many  years.  Tou 
the  uphill  flght  that  has  been  waged, 
he  job  remaining  to  be  done  before 
g  oal  of  adequate  flood  protection,  de- 
pendi  ble  navigation,  adequate  drainage,  sup- 
plemcntal  water  supplies.  Increased  produc- 
tion c  r  hydroelectric  power,  and  bank  stablli- 
zaUoi   is  achieved. 

Tea  progrsss  has  been  made.  At  your  re- 
quest the  Congress  has,  over  a  long  period, 
directed  the  Chief  of  Engineers  to  study  the 
probl(  ms  of  the  area,  and  to  report  to  Con- 
gress 3n  the  advisability  of  constructing  Im- 
prove nent  works.  Many  of  these  reports 
have  >ecn  made,  and  at  this  time  we  are  pre- 
parin  ',  additional  ones.  Acting  on  the 
■feaU^d  recommendations  of  the  Corps  of 
rs.  CongTVSs  has  approved  work  for 
ifrlcanaas  River  Basin  that  comprises  a 
plan  of  development.  The 
involves  the  construction  of  levees, 
locks  and  dams,  bank  revetment, 
cfhannel  Improvement.  The  plan  Is  the 
of  manf  years  of  careful  study,  and 
Iteen  approved  by  Congress  In  several 
•ets  listing  from  1836.  There  are  28 
TOirs  In  this  comprehensive  plan.    0( 
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28  planned  reservoirs.  22  have  about  8,500,000 
acre-feet  of  total  storage  allocated  specifically 
for  flood  control.  The  other  six  reservoirs 
are  designed  primarily  for  navigation,  hydro- 
electric power,  and  sediment  control  and  have 
a  little  over  1.000.000  acre-feet  of  storage. 
Two  of  the  reservoirs  in  this  group  of  28  are 
located  in  Colorado  and  New  Mexico:  the  re- 
maining 26  are  In  Kansas,  Oklahoma,  and 
Arkansas. 

Each  of  the  reservoirs  planned  for  con- 
struction on  the  tributary  streams  of  the 
Arkansas  which  contain  flood-control  storage 
will  give  an  exceedingly  high  degree  of  flood 
protection  to  areas  in  which  they  are  located. 
In  all.  approximately  1,500,000  acres  of  land 
will  receive  protection  from  these  projects. 
In  addition,  these  reservoirs,  like  those  in 
other  major  watersheds,  will  have  a  valuable 
effect  in  increasing  the  factor  of  safety  of  the 
levee  system  along  the  lower  WtKtmippl 
River. 

The  comprehensive  plan  authorized  for  the 
Arkansas  Basin  provides  also  for  additional 
flood-control  work  in  the  form  of  levees  and 
other  types  of  local  protection  projects.  A 
total  of  32  such  projects  have  been  approved 
for  construction.  These  works  will  give  com- 
plete protection  to  the  leveed  areas — areas 
comprised  largely  of  agricultural  lands  but 
including  such  important  cities  as  Hutchin- 
son and  Witchlta,  Kans  :  Tulsa  and  Okla- 
homa City,  Okla  ;  and  Fort  Smith.  Van  Buren, 
and  Little  Rock.  Ark. 

Bigsrdlng  navigation,  the  provision  for  a 
depctuteble  navigation  route  on  the  Ar- 
kansas River  and  its  tributaries  Is  an  integral 
part  of  the  plan  approved  for  the  basin's  full 
development.  Of  the  total  of  28  reservoirs  I 
have  mentioned,  the  storage  in  8  reservoirs 
would  be  reserved  in  whole  or  in  part  for 
navigation.  A  number  of  them  would  pro- 
vide storage  fcr  sediment  control;  one  would 
provide  water  for  lockage  uses  along  the  Ver- 
digris River  In  Oklahoma:  and  four  on  the 
main  stem  would  provide  navigation  pools 
In  conjunction  with  the  generation  of  hydro- 
electric power.  In  addition  to  these  reser- 
voirs, the  plan  provides  for  canals,  channel 
cut-offs  and  enlargements,  and  23  locks  and 
dams.  Together,  these  works  would  provide 
a  9-foot  channel  extending  from  a  point  on 
the  Verdigris  River  near  Tulsa.  Okla.,  along 
the  general  route  of  the  Arkansas  River 
through  Arkansas  to  the  Mississippi  River. 

An  essential  part  of  the  navigation  plan 
is  the  stablllxatlon  of  the  river  banks.  There 
Is  little  need  for  me  to  tell  a  group  as  ex- 
perienced in  such  matters  as  you  that  bank 
stabilization  for  navigation  will  also  curtail 
In  large  measure  the  scourge  of  losing  valu- 
able lands  through  rapidly  caving  river  banks. 
Also,  local  protection  projects  will  be  given 
added  security  against  destruction  by  reces- 
sion of  banks. 

The  navigation  part  of  the  comprehensive 
plan  Is  designed  to  remedy  those  conditions 
which  render  the  stream  unsutted  for  navi- 
gation at  this  time.  The  dependable  naviga- 
tion route  contemplated  would  have  an  over- 
all tributary  area  that  Includes  all  or  parts 
of  Colorado,  New  Mexico,  Kansas.  Oklahoma. 
Texas.  Missouri,  and  Arkansas.  Through  in- 
terconnecting waterways,  this  large  area — 
with  a  population  of  approximately  4.0C0,- 
000— would  be  linked  with  the  extensive  Mis- 
sissippi River  system,  with  the  Oreat  Lakes, 
and  with  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

The  area  that  would  thus  be  provided  with 
dependable  out-botmd  river  traffic  under  the 
approved  plan  Is  rich  In  natural  resources — 
In  petroleum,  minerals,  fertile  soils,  and  tim- 
ber. And  Arkansas  occupies  an  Important 
place  in  providing  these  essential  resources. 
Anthracite  coal  in  the  western  part  of  the 
State;  bauxite  In  the  center  of  the  State; 
cotton  and  other  crops  in  the  alluvial  areas 
In  the  southwest:  rice  and  other  Irrigated 
crops  In  the  Grand  Prairie;  and  livestock* 
truck  crops,  and  miscellaneous  produce 
across  the  entire  SUte  form  major  contri- 
butions to  the  national  economy. 


Tbotigh  only  a  part  of  the  State's  over-all 
production  would  utilize  the  proposed  water- 
way, improved  navigation  on  the  Arkansas 
River  would  be  of  Immense  aid  to  Its  exten- 
sive range  of  Industry.  On  commodities  that 
would  move  by  water — and  I  name  only  a 
few — studies  made  in  1941  show  a  |>otentlal 
savings  of  over  $2  a  ton  on  oil  and  oil  prod- 
ucts; $332  a  ton  on- canned  goods;  il.lO  a 
ton  on  bauxite:  $2.32  a  ton  on  cotton:  and 
•1.34  a  ton  on  rice.  On  all  tonnage  consid- 
ered prospective  to  the  stream,  if  navigable, 
an  average  saving  of  $2.17  a  ton  vould  be 
realized,  according  to  the  1941  study 

Then,  too.  the  comprehensive  pan  pro- 
vides benefits  other  than  flood  control,  navi- 
gation, and  bank  stabilization.  In  the  west- 
em  areas.  Irrigation  Is  provided  wb«-re  prac- 
ticable. For  the  reservoirs,  provislor  is  made 
for  the  development  of  hydroelectric  power 
where  feasible  and  economically  Justlflable. 
Such  reservoirs  included  In  the  pla:i  at  this 
time  would  provide  an  ultimate  installation 
of  1.192.000  kilowatts  of  hydroelectric  power. 

This  compreheiulve  plan  we  are  discuss- 
ing Is  a  plan  approved  by  the  tZongrtu. 
Progress  already  has  been  made  In  bringing 
the  designed  projects  into  being.  Of  the  22 
reservoir  projects  containing  flood  control. 
7  are  essentially  completed,  6  are  under  con- 
struction, and  detailed  planning  .s  under 
way  on  others. 

Of  the  approved  local  protection  projects, 
17  have  been  completed  or  are  unler  con- 
struction, and  additional  ones  are  expected 
to  be  tmdertaken  during  the  coming  fiscal 
year. 

The  development  of  the  Arkansas  River 
for  navigation,  and  a  large  portion  of  its 
development  for  hydroelectric  power  genera- 
tion, were  approved  by  Congress  in  the  River 
and  Hart>or  Act  of  1946.  However,  the  same 
bill  that  approved  this  development  also 
llnUted  congressional  appropriation;  of  proj- 
ect funds  to  $55,000,000.  Consequently,  at 
the  prtsent  time,  the  development  of  the 
Arkansas  for  navigation  beyond  that  amount 
is  dependent  upon  further  authorization  and 
appropriations  by  Congress. 

As  most  of  you  know,  flood  flghtlr  g  Is  pri- 
marily the  responsibility  of  local  interesU. 
The  engineer  districts  furnish  personnel  and 
equipment  during  high  river  |tages  to  co- 
ordinate and  supervise  the  proffctlcn  of  life 
and  property  and  to  assist  in  rescue  work. 
Repairs  to  damaged  levees  have  hem  made 
in  this  area  since  passage  of  the  Flcod  Con- 
trol Act  of  May  15.  1928.  More  thar  $2,000,- 
000  have  been  expended  for  such  repairs 
and  for  high-water  maintenance  of  streams 
In  Arkansas  under  the  emergency  re  pair  au- 
thority for  tributaries  of  the  Mississippi 
River.  Of  this  amount,  more  than  11.000.000 
were  spent  as  a  result  of  the  devastating 
floods  of  1943  In  addition,  substantial 
amounts  have  been  expended  in  .\rkansas 
from  special  emergency  repair  appro])rlatlons 
made  by  Congrees — following  the  l(i45  flood 
over  $800,000  were  made  available  for  such 
work  m  the  White  River  Basin  alor^e.  Fol- 
lowing those  floods,  the  Corps  of  Engineers 
also  supervised  the  troops  asslgne<l  to  re- 
pair the  roads  that  had  been  dam.iged. 

So  far.  I  have  discussed  only  the  spproved 
comprehensive  plan  for  the  Arkansas  River 
Basin  so  far  as  the  Corps  of  Engineers  Is  di- 
rectly responsible.  I  would  be  negllj;ent  if  I 
failed  to  mention  the  work  of  other  estab- 
lished agencies  of  the  State  and  Federal  Gov- 
ernments. As  an  example,  the  progra-n  of  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  U  closely  allied  v/lth  the 
program  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 
The  Soil  Conservation  Service  Is  now  con- 
templating a  study  of  the  iower  /j-kansas 
River,  and  I  am  certain  it  wUl  dev»!lop  the 
best  possible  program  for  preservi.tion  of 
soil,  production  of  crops,  and  aid  to  flood 
control  in  the  smaller  areas  where  It  Is  not 
faaalble  to  construct  projecu  such  %a  those 
tneluded  in  our  comprehensive  plan. 

I  have  purposely  mentioned  only  plan* 
that  have  been  approved  by  Congrefs.    This 


Is  not  to  be  construed  as  meaning  the  over- 
all, comprehensive  plan  for  the  Arkansas 
River  Basin  is  completed.  It  isn't.  Rather, 
it  is  considered  a  plan  flexible  to  an  extent 
which  allows  modifications  and  additions  to 
meet  new  conditions. 

For  example.  In  the  Important  rice-pro- 
ducing Grand  Prairie  region  there  U  need 
for  a  supplemental  watei^  supply.  The  Corps 
of  Engineers  is  making  a  study  of  this  re- 
gion—which, as  you  know,  comprises  the 
area  between  the  White  River,  Bayou  Meto, 
and  Wattensaw  Bayou.  The  study  is  de- 
signed particularly  to  determine  three  major 
Issues:  (1)  The  feasibility  of  flood  control 
on  Bayou  Meto,  with  special  emphasis  re- 
garding the  ellmlnctlon  of  pooling  behind 
the  Arkansas  River  levee  when  it  Is  neces- 
sary that  the  floodgates  at  the  mouth  of  the 
bayou  be  closed;  (2)  the  need  for,  and  the 
poesib!e  resource  of,  Irrigation  water:  (3) 
methods  and  costs  of  solving  the  local  drain- 
age problem  in  its  current  state,  and.  If  and 
when,  an  adequate  supply  of  additional  water 
Is  created  for  rice  cultivation. 

The  surveys  required  for  this  study  are 
well  under  way.  In  these  studies  is  included 
the  necessary  work  preliminary  to  reaching 
a  reliable  decision  regarding  the  feasibility 
of  obtaining  additional  water  from  the  White 
River,  Bayou  Meto.  and  Wattensaw  Bayou, 
and  by  diversion  from  the  Arkansas  River. 
Arrangements  are  being  made  with  the 
United  States  Geological  Survey  for  conduct- 
ing a  survey  of  deep  and  shallow  wells  dur- 
ing tho  spring  of  this  year  and  for  a  survey 
of  surface  reservoirs  necessary  to  determine 
the  acreage  currently  supplied  from  this 
source  and  the  possibility  of  expansion. 
This  report  Is  expected  to  be  submitted  to 
the  Washington  ofOce  In  July  of  this  year. 

Some  among  you  are  particularly  Inter- 
ested m  the  developments  In  the  White  River 
Basin.  At  the  present  time  there  are  eight 
reservoirs  approved  for  construction  in  this 
basin.  The  Norfork  Reservoir  is  completed 
with  one  hydroelectric-power  unit  In  opera- 
tion. The  second  unit  is  now  being  in- 
stalled. The  Clearwater  Reservoir  should  be 
in  operation  before  another  flood  season  ar- 
rives. The  Bull  Shoals  Reservoir — one  of  the 
largest  of  the  multiple-purpose  projects — is 
under  construction.  Twelve  local  protection 
projects  have  been  aulhorized^Kjf  which 
four  have  been  completed  and  construction 
Is  in  progress  on  one  other.  Upon  comple- 
tion of  the  authorized  projects  a  high  de- 
gree of  protection  will  be  afforded  the  valley, 
a  large  amount  of  hydroelectric  power  will 
be  generated,  recreational  facilities  will  be 
provided,  and  the  stream  flow  Increased  to 
aid  navigation  In  the  lower  reaches. 

In  areas  of  the  United  States  where  farm- 
ing has  been  the  long  established  occupa- 
tion and  the  facilities  for  handling  farm  pro- 
duction are  available,  there  are  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  acres  of  fertile  soil  that  can  be 
brought  into  production  by  economically 
sound  major  drainage  improvements.  This 
phase  of  flood  control  is  not  new,  and  we  have 
long  recognized  that  Improved  drainage  in 
this  and  other  areas  is  a  natural  comple- 
ment of  flood  control.  The  Congress  has  rec- 
ognized this  situation,  and  In  section  2  of  the 
Flood  Control  Act  of  1944  specifically  placed 
channel  and  major  drainage  Improvements 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Corps  of  En- 
gineers. Accordingly,  major  drainage  Im- 
provements are  eligible  for  authorization  as 
Federal  projects  if  the  benefits  to  be  derived 
are  In  excess  of  the  estimated  costs.  In  ex- 
aminations and  surveys  assigned  to  our  dis- 
trict and  division  engineers,  careful  consid- 
eration is  given  to  this  important  phase  of 
flood-control  work. 

Our  studies  in  this  field,  as  in  all  other 
flood-control  work,  are  fully  coordinated  with 
the  activities  of  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture in  the  fleld  of  drainage  and  land  con- 
servation. The  two  departments  hove  estab- 
lished procedures  to  insure  that  the  work  of 


each  complements  the  other  4rltlK>ut  conflict 
or  duplication. 

In  conclusion,  I  again  congratulate  you 
upon  your  efforts  to  advance  the  develop- 
ment of  a  vast  and  valuable  area  of  our 
country.  And  I  again  pay  tribute  to  the  wise 
actions  of  Congress  in  providing  for  projects 
so  sorely  needed.  And  yet  I  would  leave  with 
you  the  reality  of  the  fact  that  though  we 
have  progressed,  much  work — hard  work — lies 
ahead.  Together  we  can  and  will  reach  our 
ultimate  goals. 


A  Stir  in  the  Southland 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  TOM  STEWART 

or   TXMNXSSXE 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday,  March  12  (legislative  day  of 
Monday,  February  2) ,  1948 

Mr,  STEWART,  Mr,  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  place  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record  a  well  and  posi- 
tively expressed  editorial  from  a  very 
prominent  weekly  paper  published  in 
Tiptonville.  Tenn..  the  Lake  County 
Banner. 

The  editorial  is  entitled  "A  Stir  in  the 
Southland,"  and  forcefully  points  out 
that  the  President's  10-polnt  civil-rights 
program  has  been  received  poorly  in  the 
South.  It  proceeds  to  criticize  the  pro- 
gram as  being  poorly  timed,  and  as  a 
thing  which  would  sow  dissension  in 
America  at  a  time  when  we  should  be 
paying  more  attention  to  the  activities 
of  Russia. 

I  commend  it  as  good  reading  to  those 
who  are  interested  in  another  southern 
viewpoint. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  foUows: 

A    8TIS    IN    THE    SOITTHLAND 

The  South  has  tabbed  President  Truman's 
10-polnt  program  of  civil  rights  for  what  it 
Is — a  tawdry,  reprehensible  form  of  political 
chicanery.  It  Is  a  lover's  bouquet  tossed  to 
the  fluid  minority  groups  of  the  North — with 
their  coats  of  many  colors — bidding  their 
support  in  the  forthcoming  national  election. 
Its  timing  Tvas  of  the  very  worst,  sowing  dis- 
sension in  America  at  a  time  when  President 
Truman  and  the  Nation  at  large  had  best 
have  Its  eyes  leveled  full  upon  the  activities 
of  Joe  Stalin  and  his  communistic  ogres  in 
their  suspicious  and  altogether  alarming 
machinations  in  engulfing  Europe  under  the 
yoke  in  colossal  mouthfuls. 

The  only  good  which  could  come  of  the 
Truman  dogma  Is  an  outcome  which  we  still 
cannot  believe  will  happen.  It  would  be  the 
best  thing  for  the  South  that  could  ever  hap- 
pen if — providing  Truman  Is  the  Democratic 
nominee  with  his  10  points  mortised  into  the 
platform  (those  parts  of  it  which  are  not 
passed  In  this  Congress) — the  Southland 
were  to  assert  some  Independence  and  Indi- 
viduality, and  positively  refrain  from  giving 
the  Democratic  Party  nominee  one  solitary 
electoral  vote.  And,  we  reiterate,  this  we 
will  have  to  see  before  we  believe. 

In  blind  adherence  to  the  name  and  ban- 
ner of  the  Democratic  Party,  the  South  has 
been  enticed  and  dragged  all  over  the  gamut 
of  political  creed  and  dogma.  If  we  have  at 
times  appeared  ludicrous  and  subservient, 
we  are  now  charged  with  a  part  of  the  cost  of 
our  singleness  of  loyalty,  and  we  will  be  only 
asking  for  more  of  the  same  if  we  continue 
passive! y  to  heel. 


If  principles  for  the  sake  of  principles  are 
not  going  to  be  abandoned  In  this  Nation 
entirely,  sacriflced  at  the  feet  of  brash  oppor- 
tunism, then  this  is  one  time  for  the  South- 
land to  cast  itself  for  a  principle  and  rally  to 
a  new  standard.  Truman  has  cast  his  lot  as 
a  trade-out  opportunist. 

A  moment's  speculation  as  to  what  «*ould 
come  about  In  the  South  If  the  whole  10 
points— antilynch,  abolition  of  all  segrega- 
tion, discard  of  the  poll  tax.  and  setting  up 
a  Department  of  Justice  corps  to  ride  over 
us  with  a  harsh  whip-^  were  to  be  enacted  t.t' 
one  time  and  en  masse,  the  first  and  Imme- 
diate result  would  be  anarchy  and  tragic 
bloodshed  within  the  South.  There  would 
be  the  greatest  rift  iri  national  unity  since 
1860 — and  would  Joe  Stalin  chortle. 

Time  and  time  alone  can  accomplish  social 
revolution  and  adjustment.    The  S<  uthland  " 
feels  the  more  wronged  because  It  is  trying 
to  solve  Its  problems,  and  in  fact  has  taken 
some  long  steps  quite  recently. 

President  Roosevelt  presided  at  the  In- 
terment of  States'  rights  as  a  policy  and 
principle  of  the  Democratic  Party.  And  be< 
took  some  potshots  at  Individual  rights,  too. 
But  he  did  not  flout  any  particular  section. 
He  had  a  sympathy  and  a  faith  in  the  South. 
Even  so,  he  swung  the  pendulum  of  govern- 
mental practice  farther  than  it  should  prob- 
ably have  been  swung  In  the  direction  of  cen- 
tralized power  and  edict  over  States  and 
citiz<?n8. 

Now  this  Nation  Is  racing  headlong,  and 
the  direction  of  the  progress  Is  nothing,  but 
alarming.  What  this  country  needs  is  less 
tempo  In  Washington — to  let  the  turbid  social 
and  economic  waters  of  the  Nation's  mass 
settle  themselves  Into  some  sort  of  inde-  . 
pendent  order. 

For  every  action.  It  is  a  physical  law  that 
there  should  be  a  reaction,  and,  while  a 
diet  of  liberalism  was  no  doubt  In  order  in 
the  thirties,  by  all  odds  of  sanity,  let's  leaven 
It  now  with  a  little  reaction  In  the  direction 
of  conservatism. 


New  York  Times  Compliments  Soil 
Conserration  Senrice 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BROOKS  HAYS 

OF    ARKANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  11,  1948 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
greatest  public  servants  of  our  generation 
is  Mr.  Hugh  H.  Bennett,  Chief  of  the  Soil 
Conservation  Service.  His  annual  report 
is  receiving  notice  throughout  the  coun- 
try as  evidenced  by  the  following  editorial 
which  appeared  in  the  New  York  Times 
on  Marcli  7: 

The  annual  report  of  Hugh  H.  Bennett, 
Chief  of  the  Soil  Conservation  Service,  is  an 
encouraging  one.  It  shows  not  only  that  the- 
tide  has  turned  in  the  vital  matter  of  pre- 
serving the  Nation's  most  valuable  resources. 
It  also  shows  that  business,  educational,  and 
religious  leaders  have  Joined  the  campaign. 
The  battle  is  far  from  a  complete  victory,  but 
no  longer  Is  there  a  struggle  to  convince  a 
majority  of  citizens  that  soil  conservation  is. 
essential  and  economically  prcfltable.  Since 
1Q35  more  than  1.800  soil-conservation  dis- 
tricts covering  a  billion  acres  have  been  or- 
ganized and  administered  by  farmers. 

An  idea  of  the  magnitude  of  the  work  can 
be  seen  in  the  fact  that  soil-conservation  of- 
ficials and  experiment -station  fleldmen  sur- 
veyed 31,747,421  acres  of  farm  land  in  1946. 
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Ca  e  for  tbe  Democratic  Party  in  194S 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  FRANCIS  J.  MYERS 

or  PCHMSTLVAIVIA 

IN  THE  SINATE  OF  THE  UNTTED  STATES 

Friday,  March  12  'legUiative  day  of 
Monday.  February  2>.  194S 

Ui.  MYERS.  Ut.  President.  I  ask 
unar  imous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  i  Appendix  of  the  Rccoao  an  address 
dehv^ered  by  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Mr.  McGrathI.  entitled  "Case 
for  the  Democratic  Party  In  1944  "  de- 
liver >d  on  March  9.  1948.  before  the  Phil- 
Mieliihid  BuUdiln  Forum. 

Tl  «re  betaff  no  objection,  the  address 
wma  )rdered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  fiUows: 

Toil  haw  a«k»d  mt  her*  to  Philadelphia 

on  the  general  subject  of  the  caae 

Democratic  Party  In  1948. 

\M  a  broad  eubject — and  tb*  way  It  U 

a  defenslTe  one. 

Democratic  Party  la  not  on  the  de- 
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Republlcaiu  on  the  right,  and  Com- 

sts  and  other  third-party  elements  on 

would  have  tu  believe  that  the  Dem- 

Party  la  conftised  and  cannot  unite 

either  issues  or  a  candidate. 

Northing  could  be  further  from  the  truth. 

President's    declaration    o(    yesterday 

the  lie  to  all  stub  sel(-wrvlng  propa- 


Pn  Bldent 


Truman  has  shown  himself  un- 
m  the  service  of  the  people. 

bits  shown  covirage. 

has  not  allowed  political  considerations 
his  decisions  for  the  good  of  all  tbe 
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has  proved  himself  not  only  a  man  to 
out  the  great  liberal  programa  o(  FranJt- 
.  Rooaevelt  but  be  has  added  a  great 
program  o(  bis  own. 


Praatdent  Ttnman 
for*  acU.  duty  aboe*  polUica.  hxtmmiMf  be- 
fore tba  BaaadaUadc.  and  b«  will  taring  us 
to  tlk*  goal  of  a  laallin  paaea  abroad  and  do- 
maattc  sacorlty  at  bom*. 

Ha  wtu  be  ttaa  I>— arrallr  noaslaaa  In  1»48 
and  wlU  be  la—wad  to  tba  Wbtta  ■oaaa  in 
toy  a  eaak  i^mga  ot  voUrs  who 
In  a  guiarnaawt  ot  progreaalva 
llharaUHa. 

As  I  review  tbe  record,  tha  BsputaUcana 
hopa  to  prcaent  tbelr  caaa  (or 

or  record  of 

la  kaac  stxmmed  up  In  tbelr 
"Saw  what's  left ' — a  slogan 
printed  on  balloons  ao  It  can  be  blown  up 
witb  hot  air  Let  us  see  what  tb«y  want  to 
save.    Let  us  see  wbo  saved  what. 

The  last  year  tba  Baputallcaas  bad  a  Praal- 
dent  was  in  1M9. 

Oroaa  national  production  tn  that  year  waa 
•MjBOdjOMjOOO.  In  1946.  under  Democratic 
■dBliilalialliiii  groas  national  production 
roaa  to  •330.000.000.000. 

This  is  an  increase  In  production  since 
lOca  of  130  pwcent. 

SbaU  we  cut  back  to  MS  000.000.000  to  save 
what's  left? 

And  what  about  profiu  during  these  years — 
atne*  proflu  are  tbe  major  yardstick  of  tbe 
OOP? 

In  1933  corporate  profits  after  taxes  were 
in  the  red.  Tlie  loss  after  taxes  was  •3.500.- 
000.000.  In  1938  corporate  proflu  after  taxes 
were  •13.500  000.000 

In  1947  profits  rolled  In  at  an  annual  rate 
of  •17.000.000.000.  after  taxes. 

Shall  we  go  back  to  1933  from  the  record- 
breaking  profits  of  1947?  Shall  we  go  back  to 
a  •3.500.000.000  annual  loss  Jtist  to  "save 
what's  left"? 

This  slcgan  shows  the  lack  of  responsibility 
that  marks  the  political  scene  In  this  year 
of  1948  by  the  party  bidding  for  power. 

Responsibility  Is  a  big  word,  and  It  takes 
big  men  to  live  up  to  Its  meaning. 

There  can  be  no  fumbling  with  words:  no 
straddling  of  fences  when  all  of  us  face  up 
to  today's  grave  national  Issues — both  for- 
eign and  domestic. 

The  Democratic  Party  has  demonstrated 
conclusively  that  it  la  the  party  of  the  work- 
Ingmnn  And  the  worklngman  knows  the 
Republican  Party  Is  not  sincere  In  telling 
him  he  is  better  off  with  many  of  his  rights 
taken  away  from  him. 

We  know  the  Democratic  administration's 
stand  on  civil  rlgbu.  We  know  lu  sund 
on  housing.  We  know  where  It  stands  on 
minimum  wages,  oo  social  security,  and 
agriculture. 

We  know  where  It  stands  on  aid  to  small 
business,  on  sou  reclamation,  and  health 
Insurance. 

We  know,  because  it  has  the  responsibility 
of  carrying  out  programs  already  In  exist- 
ence. It  baa  the  responsibility  of  ssnoaaliia 
shortcomings  In  theaa  programs  and  aaklng 
for  new  legislation  to  expand  in  the  areas 
where  the  present  laws  fall  short  of  the  goal. 
In  the  foreign  field  It  Is  tbe  Democratic 
Party  that  must  face  up  to  the  manifold 
crises  that  day  by  day  get  more  and  more 
serious. 

A  Republican  candidate  can  say  in  a 
prepared  speech: 

"Throw  out  all  the  policies  of  the  present 
administration — lock,  stock,  and  barrel." 

Does  he  mean  throw  out  tbe  Marshall  plan 
too?     Does  he  mean  abandon  E\irope? 

He  can  say  "Set  up  a  United  States  of 
Europe."  Ignoring  the  facts  In  the  case: 
Ignoring  the  fact  that  there  are  customs 
barriers  between  these  states  and  Ignoring 
the  fact  that  bis  own  party — the  Republican 
Party.  If  there  should  happen  to  be  any 
doubt — Is  historically  opposed  to  lowering 
tariff  barriers?  He  says  set  up  a  "United 
States  of  Europe."  He  doesn't  have  tbe 
responsibility  to  sea  tbat  Job  tbrougb. 


Let  UB  check  tba  UTaaponalhls  atat4 
of  other  OOP  rsndJdataa 

One.  for  instance,  tn  a  Lincoln  Day  speech 
at  St.  Paul.  saM:  "Tbe  term  blpartiaan  foreign 
policy  la  Incorrect." 

This  candidate  dlsagrcea  witb  tbe  preaent 
foreign  policy.  He  would  cripple  tite  liar- 
aball  plan  and  rewrite  tbe  entire  United 
Natlona  ehartar.  Is  this  responsibility?  He 
can  advocate  these  things  because  what  he 
says  la  not  appllcat>le  to  day-by-day  events. 
He  does  not  need  to  keep  silent  on  any  phaaa 
of  tbe  world  crisis  for  be  has  no  adminlatra- 
tlve  rcapottslbUlty. 

We  have  had.  and  still  have,  a  bliiartiaan 
foreign  policy  and  I  pray  that  It  continues. 
We  must  realize  that  the  world  cannot  long 
continxM  half  free  and  half  sla.'e — half 
starving  and  half  well  fed.  Either  we  help 
Burope  to  her  feet  or  she  will  inevitably  drag 
us  down  to  her  own  economic  lev'tl.  Our 
bipartisan  foreign  policy  recognUta  tbaaa 
eooDomic  facu 

Much  of  the  Republican  leadership  In  Con- 
gress has  been  steadily  showing  that  Its 
political  course  Is  governed  largely  by  tbe 
dead  hand  of  isoistlonlsm. 

But  there  are  more  votaa  on  tbe  side  of 
assuming  world  IcadaHbip— tbe  worM  leader- 
ship tbat  has  bean  thmat  upon  us.  So  some 
Reput Means  reluctantly  pay  Up  service  to  the 
prlnc.ple  of  the  European  Recovery  Program, 
but  at  tbe  same  moment  move  to  cripple  it 
by  withholding  the  funds  necessary  to  make 
It  work. 

The  purpose,  of  course.  Is  political. 
But  politics  cannot,  and  must  no:,  be  the 
reason  for  a  ma]or  change  In  foreign  policy. 

And  a  party  that  rationalizes  all  of  Its 
sctlons  on  the  simple  premise  of  vote  get- 
ting cannot  measure  up  to  the  resxinslbll- 
Ity  of  government. 

Which  brings  me  to  the  subject  of  the 
third  party. 

This  year's  political  picture  has  been 
changed  from  that  of  recent  yearn  by  tbe 
entrance  Into  tbe  Presidential  race  of  a 
third  party. 

America  has  grown  strong  under  the  two- 
party  system,  while  other  nations  have  suf- 
fered from  governments  formed  jy  weak 
coalitions  of  splinter  parties. 

This  Is  particularly  true  In  this  year  of 
1948.  when  the  mantle  of  world  leadership 
which  has  fallen  on  oxu*  shoulderi  makes 
this  one  of  the  most  crucial  periods  in 
history. 

Here  again  we  see  Irrsaponslbillty  raising 
Its  head.  A  Henry  Wallace  can  preach  Im- 
practical liberalism,  knowing  that  h.s  action 
Is  not  In  the  true  Interest  of  liberalism 
but  merely  an  aid  to  reactionaries. 

A  Henry  Wallace  can  condemn  the  bipar- 
tisan foreign  policy  and  offer  nothing  more 
than  abject  appeasement  to  the  lorces  of 
Godless  communism. 

A  Henry  Wallace  can  condone  tbe  enslave- 
ment of  a  Hungary  and  a  Czechoslovakia, 
rationalizing  the  loss  of  a  nation 'i  liberty 
by  a  serlel  of  words  that  mean  nothing. 

No  party  bearing  the  real  responsibility  of 
government  can  flout  the  national  con- 
science so  glibly,  can  excuse  a  foreign  power 
so  meekly,  can  abase  It  so  completely  before 
an  alien  Ideology. 

Respoiulbllity  In  government  calls  for  tbe 
preservation  of  liberty  and  assurance  to  all 
freedom-loving  peoples  of  the  right  to  gov- 
ern themselaes.  free  from  outside  inter- 
ference. ' 

A  Henry  Wallace  can  deny  the  facts  of  his- 
tory. He  can  deny  responsibility  on  tbe  one 
band  and  lay  It  upon  the  Democratic  Party 
with  the  other. 

Basically  this  Is  the  position  of  the  oppo- 
sition from  the  right  and  the  opposition  from 
the  left. 

They  do  not  need  to  be  responsible.  They 
need  only  say  what  Is  poUttcally  expedient  at 
the  moment,  ignoring  the  situation,  the  facta, 
and  blstory. 
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A  Democratic  vote  this  year  will  be  a  vote 
for  a  strong,  workable  program  of  real  lib- 
eralism at  home  and  abroad,  a  program  to  go 
into  effect  when  tbe  Elgbty-flrst  Congress 
comes  Into  being. 

A  third  party  vote  will  give  aid  and  comfort 
to  the  reactionaries. 

I  have  dealt  briefly  with  the  problem  of  re- 
sponsibility In  foreign  affairs.  I  would  like 
to  return  to  the  domestic  situation. 

The  Democratic  administration  has  defi- 
nite responsibility  to  carry  out  existing  laws. 

But  the  Republican  Congress  also  has  re- 
sponsibility. 

It  has  the  responsibility,  for  Instance,  to 
carry  out  promises  made  in  Its  party  platform 
of  1944,  when  the  Republican  Party  solemnly 
went  on  record  In  favor  of  expansion  of  social 
security.  Let  us  see  how  the  Republicans 
carried  out  the  responsibilities  laid  upon 
themselves  by  their  own  promises: 

The  Republican  majority  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  voted  to  take  away  unem- 
ployment compensation  and  old-age  and  sur- 
vivors' insurance  benefits  from  about  three- 
quarters  of  a  million  citizens. 

A  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  held  that 
these  persons  were  entitled  to  such  benefits. 
In  an  effort  to  void  this  decision  the  Re- 
publican majority  had  to  pass  a  special  law. 
It  cnlled  this  measure  a  bill  to  maintain  the 
status  quo  with  regard  to  social  security. 

Naturally  any  bill  labeled  as  preserving 
tbe  status  quo,  and  blocking  progress,  was 
a  cinch  to  be  passed  by  the  Republican  ma- 
jority. But  actually  the  bill  does  not  pre- 
serve tbe  status  quo.  It  was  a  step  back- 
ward for  three  quarters  of  a  million  Amer- 
icans wbo  long  for  some  form  of  security 
for  their  old  age. 

The  Republicans  had  the  responsibility  for 
broadening  tbe  base  of  social  security  be- 
cause they  had  accepted  It  In  their  1944 
platfoim.  But  once  again  Republican  per- 
formance gives  tbe  lie  to  promise. 

In  November  when  President  Truman 
called  tbe  Congress  Into  special  session,  the 
Republican  naajorlty  bad  the  responsibility 
of  carrying  out  the  solid  10-polnt  program 
he  outlined  In  his  message  to  curb  Inflation 
or  of  enacting  a  workable  program  of  tbelr 
own. 

What  did  tbey  do  to  live  up  to  tbat  re- 
sponsibility? 

Instead  of  facing  up  to  the  facts  the  Con- 
gress proceeded  to  speculate  In  tbe  political 
(uturea  market.  Tbey  sent  to  the  President 
a  completely  Inadequate  bill. 

Tbe  President  polntad  out  tbat  the  bill 
was  weak  and  unworkable  and  Included 
only  8  of  the  10  points  he  had  asked  to  be 
covered.  And  these  were  3  points  of  com- 
paratively minor  Importance. 

The  Republicans  sought  to  duck  respon- 
sibility. 

The  President  did  not. 

Then  came  the  commodity  price  break. 

Republicans  claimed  tbey  had  solved  In- 
flation by  doing  nothing.  The  market,  they 
said,  bad  adjusted  Itself.  One  Senator 
chortled  gleefully: 

"High  prices  themselves  are  the  surest 
cure  for  high  prices." 

Tbe  Republican  National  Committee  re- 
leased statements  hailing  tbe  end  of  high 
prices. 

What  has  happened? 

There  has  been  a  few  pennies  relief  in 
some  commodities.  But  clothing  Is  as  high 
as  ever.  So  Is  fumlttire.  Durable  goods 
have  shown  no  reduction. 

Then  came  the  real  blow  to  the  Republican 
claims  for  responsibility  for  the  end  of  In- 
flation. Tbe  price  of  semifinished  steel  rose 
by  95  a  ton.  They  claimed  It  wouldn't  mean 
anything  to  the  consumer.  They  claimed  it 
wouldn't  mean  that  wage  earners  might 
claim  a  new  wage  adjustment  that  would 
tend  to  send  tbe  price  spiral  still  higher. 


Tbey  refused  to  admit,  imtll  pressed,  tbat 
It  would  Increase  profits  in  steel  by  an  esti- 
mated •28.000.000  annually. 

This  was  tbe  restilt  of  tbe  so-called  end  of 
Inflation  for  which  tbe  Rejjlublicans  claimed 
credit. 

But  Inflation  Is  not  yet  ended. 

Thus  tbe  case  (or  the  Democratic  Party 
becomes  Increasingly  clear. 

It  has  tbe  only  workable  anti-lnflatlon 
program. 

It  Is  tbe  only  liberal  party. 

It  is  tbe  only  party  that  promises  leader- 
ship for  the  progressive,  human  programs 
necessary  for  the  happiness  and  welfare  of 
the  Nation. 

It  Is  the  only  party  tbat  bas  shown  world 
leadership. 

It  is  the  only  party  tbat  bas  accepted  re- 
sponsibility In  good  times  and  in  bad. 

It  has  accepted  the  msmtle  of  leadership 
and  has  lived  up  to  tha  demands. 

Its  leaders  have  been  honest  and  hard 
working. 

And  the  head  of  the  party  Is  a  man  who 
has  shown  the  stature  for  world  leadership. 

He  Is  the  President  of  tbe  United  States. 

Harry  8.  Truman.  Democrat. 


State  Versus  Federal  Taxes 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  TOM  STEWART 

op   TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  March  12  (legislative  day  of 
Monday,  February  2) ,  1948 

Mr.  STEWART.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record  an  editorial  en- 
titled "State  Versus  Federal  Taxes."  from 
the  Nashville  Banner  of  March  10.  This 
is  a  thought-provoking  article,  and  in 
this  day  is  especially  apropos.  It  re- 
minds us  that  the  "least  taxed  are  the 
happiest,"  Just  as  those  are  best  governed 
who  are  "least  governed."  It  also  re- 
minds us  that  the  present  burden  of 
taxation  cannot  continue. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

STATE  VEKSUS  FEOEXAL  TAXES 

Samuel  B.  PettenglU  discussed  on  this  page 
the  other  day  the  matter  of  Federal  grants- 
in-aid,  and  how  tbe  States  are  bled  for  tbe 
cash  which — taken  to  Washington  In  the 
form  of  taxes — thereupon  it  given  to  the 
States  as  grants-in-aid  for  this  and  tbat. 

Further  enlightenment  on  the  same  sub- 
ject is  published  by  Manufacturers  Record, 
in  the  March  Issue,  showing  that  for  every 
dollar  the  average  American  taxpayer  pays 
to  his  State  government,  he  pays  about  $7 
to  support  the  Federal  operation. 

Tbe  ratio  varies  with  each  State,  but  In 
every  case  (In  the  so-called  poor  States, 
as  In  the  wealthier  ones)  the  taxpayer's  pro- 
rata share  of  the  Federal  bvirden  exceeds 
greatly  tbe  cost  of  the  State's  own  govern- 
ment. In  the  South,  for  example,  the 
average  tax  outlay  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment is  4.13  times  tbe  outlay  for  tbe  State 
government. 

For  example,  the  cost  of  State  government 
In  Tennessee  Is  put  at  $79,000,000.  Ten- 
nessee sends  In  taxes  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment $389,000,000.  Both  bills  are  met  by 
Tennessee  taxpayers. 


Others  of  the  16  Southern  SUtes  compare 
as  follows: 


Alabama 

Arkansas 

Ftorida 
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Maryland 
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North  Carolina 

Oklahoma ........... 

Stiuth  Carolina. 

Texas 
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Yet  there  still  are  those  who  contend  that* 
the    Federal    Government    can    do    lor    tbe 
States — by    subsidy,    etc. — better    than    tbe 
States  can  do  for  themselves. 


President's  Qyil  Ri|^ts  Meiiafc 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  J.  SPARKMAN 

or    ALABAMA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday,  March  12  (legislative  day  of 
Monday,  February  2),  1948 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record  an  address  de- 
livered on  Tliursday,  March  11.  1948.  by 
my  colleague,  the  senior  Senator  froirf 
Alabama  IMr.  Hill],  on  the  subject  of 
the  President's  civil  rights  message. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

My  fellow  Alabamlnns,  Alabama  today  faces 
a  momentous  decision:  Will  we  leave  the 
Democratic  Party? 

This  Is  R  decision  of  such  Importance  to  alt 
of  us  that  I  cannot — as  your  Senator  for 
10  yearn  In  the  National  Government — sit 
silent  here  In  Witshington  while  this  ques- 
tion Is  being  determined. 

It  Is  my  responsibility  to  you.  the  people 
I  serve,  to  speak  out — and  to  translate  my 
words  and  my  feelings  Into  action.  The  ac- 
tion open  to  me  Is  to  ask  you  to  send  me 
as  one  of  your  delegates  to  the  Democratic 
National  Convention  that  I  may  do  all  In 
my  power  to  Insure  that  the  South  receives 
full  recognition  and  fair  treatment. 

You  know  my  opposition  to  the  measures 
proposed  In  the  President's  clvU-rlghts  mes- 
sage. I  have  always  opposed  these  measures. 
I  support  the  principle  of  States'  rights.  I 
will  continue  to  fight  these  measures  with 
all  the  power  at  my  command.  The  first 
speech  I  made  as  your  Senator  In  the  United 
States  Senate  was  against  the  antllynchlng 
bill.  And  the  longest  speech  I  have  made 
In  the  Senate  was  against  the  PEPC  bill. 

The  President  does  not  speak  for  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  In  the  message.  Most  of  the 
questions  raised  and  measures  proposed  In 
the  message  were  before  the  Democratic  con- 
vention which  met  last  In  Chicago.  That 
convention,  with  due  regard  for  tbe  feelings 
of  tbe  South  and  In  fairness  to  all,  adopted 
a  plank  In  tbe  Democratic  platform  on  tbe 
questions  raised  acceptable  to  tbe  South. 

The  Democratic  Party  In  tbe  past  bas  rec- 
ognized tbat  tbe  South  bas  Its  own  peculiar. 
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I  iroblema  which  lie  In  the  very  depths  of 
8i)Uthern  clvUlaatlon.    The  Democratic 
has  recognised  that  the  South  must 
to  solve  these  problems  In  Its 
The  Democratic  Party  has  not  In 
tried   to   cram   down   our   throat* 
which  the  South  will  never  will- 
accept. 

Democratic  Party  In  the  past  has  re- 
Its  difference*  In  the  Democratic  Na- 
Conventlon.    I  believe  that  we  can  do 
Surely  the  consideration  accorded 
the  past  dictates  that  the  South  tekc 
to  our  long-time  friends  and  fel- 
1  democrats  In  the  Democratic  National 
— the    only    authoritative    voice 
4rgan  of  the  Democratic  Party. 

measvires  embodied  In  the  President's 

can  be  put  Into  tffect  only  If  they 

by  both  Houses  of  Congress.     In 

1  louse   and   the   Senate   southern   Rep- 

and  southern  Senators,  through 

,  have  prevented  the  passage  of  these 

If   the   South    should   leave   the 

Party  we  would  but  weaken  the 

rm  with  which  we  battle  theae  measures 

House   and    Senate.     As   the   Repre- 

and   Senators  of    a   third    party. 

only  a  section  of  our  country. 

11  out  of  the  48  States  of  the  Union. 

-  ould   not   hope   to   exercise   the    power 

the  Influence  that  we  do  today  as  the 

of   the  great  national  Democratic 

with   membership   and   sup{>ort   and 

in  every  one  of  the  48  States.     We 

not  speak  with  the  authority  that  we 
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Wpat  chance  would  there  be  lor  Repre- 
tlves  and  Senators  from  the  South  to 
ofice  more  the  chairmen  of  the  great  and 
rful  committees  of  the  two  Housea  of 
?  When.  If  ever  again,  could  m 
to  see  a  Will  Bankhead.  from  Ala- 
.  as  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
ves.  or  an  Oscar  W  Underwood  as 
leader  of  the  United  States  Senate? 
If  ever  again,  could  the  South  hope 
eierclse  that  power,  that  Influence,  that 
•utfcorlty  In  the  direction  of  our  Oovem- 
men  ;  that  has  permitted  her  to  play  such  a 
comnandlng  role  in  our  country's  affairs? 
lie  South  to  leave  the  Democratic  Party 
yield  the  substance  for  the  shadow,  to 
surrender  the  strength  and  usefulness  of  the 
chalp  for  the  weakness  of  the  link 

we  are  told  that  If  the  South  will  leave 

)emocratlc  Party  we  can  throw  the  elec- 

of   the  Presidency   Into   the  House   of 

Even  If  such  a  thing  were 

poasfble,  we  know  a  Republican  House  such 

have  today  would  elect  a  Republican 

dent.     But  If  the  Republicans  did  not 

control  of  the  House,  what  assurance 

we  that  we  could  persuade  or  Inveigle 

ilouse  to  select  a  man  of  our  choosing? 

not   our   very   sectionalism    be    used 

agallist  us  to  our  own  undoing?     Would  not 

Ind  the  North,  the  EAst.  and  the  West 

locked  In  common  purpose  that  we.  a  rela 

small  minority,  should  not  dictate  or 

detet'mlne  the  selection?     As  experienced  and 

men   and   women,   we    know   that 

would  be  no  election  by  the  House  of 

.    What  better  guarantee  that 

election  woxild  not  get  to  the  House  of 

than  the  fact  that  the  Demo- 

c  Party,  one  of  the  two  great  political 

.  was  split  asunder? 

know  what  happened  to  the  Republican 

In   1912,  split   between   the   forces  of 

Tedf  y  Roosevelt  and  those  of  William  Howard 

The  E)cmocratlc  Party  won  readily. 

split   the  Democratic   Party   would  so 

dlsct)urage  and  Impair  the  forces  of  the  party. 

«|eaken  and  render  Ineffective  the  opposl- 

to  the  Republican  Party,  as  to  Insure 

certfkln  victory  by  the  Republican  Party. 

what  has  the  South  to  expect  from 
Republican  Party.     I  entered  the  Con- 
when  Calvin  Cooiidge  was  President  and 
•erv^d  throvgh  the  administration  of  Herbert 
Hoo  rer.     I    bear    witness    tonight   that    the 
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South  received  no  coiulderatlon  at  the  hands 
of  the  Republican  Party.  Tariff  Impositions, 
freight  rate  discriminations,  unjust  Uxatlon. 
financial  policies  made  heavier  the  South's 
burdens  and  riveted  even  tighter  the  chains 
that  bound  us  In  economic  dependence  to  the 
North  and  to  the  East,  Increasing  the  tribute 
that  the  South  was  forced  to  pay  to  the 
wealth  and  enrichment  of  those  sections. 

In  1928  Virginia.  North  Carolina,  Plorlda, 
Tennessee,  and  Texas  left  the  Democratic 
Party  and  voted  the  Republican  ticket  for 
Herbert  Hoover.  And  yet  not  a  single  south- 
ern man  or  woman  sat  In  the  Cabinet  during 
the  entire  Hoover  administration.  The  Cab- 
inet today  presents  quite  a  contrast — the  As- 
sistant to  the  President,  John  R.  Steelman. 
native  son  of  Arkansas  and  recently  college 
professor  at  Montevallo,  Ala.:  Secretary  of 
State,  that  great  soldier-statesman.  George 
C.  Marshall,  a  graduate  of  the  Virginia  Mili- 
tary Institute  and  by  choice  today  a  Vir- 
ginian: Attorney  General  of  the  Unltod 
States.  Tom  Clark,  from  Texas:  Secretary  of 
the  Interior.  Julius  Krug.  for  the  past  15 
years  a  citizen  of  our  neighboring  State  of 
Tennessee — 4  of  the  10  Cabinet  places. 

Just  a  few  days  ago  the  spokesman  for  the 
Republican  Party,  the  chairman  of  the  Re- 
publican National  Committee,  the  Honorable 
Carroll  Reece.  declared — 

"Its  (the  Republican  Party's)  Member*  In 
Congress  have  giver*  almost  unanimous  sup- 
port to  antlpoll  Ux  and  antllynchlng  bills. 
and  to  proposals  for  the  establishment  of  a 
Pair  Employment  Practices  Commission. 
Though  they  have  been  prevented  from  en- 
acting such  laws  nationally— because  of 
Democratic  opposition— Republicans  have 
given  concrete  evidence  of  their  sincerity  by 
definite  action  In  the  field  of  State  leslsla- 
tlon." 

Mr  Reece  then  boasted  that  the  FEPC  laws 
In  the  four  States  which  now  have  them  were 
passed  by  Republican  legislatures. 

Surely  neither  you  nor  I.  nor  any  Alabama 
Democrat,  has  any  place  In  the  Republican 
Party,  and  there  Is  no  reason  why  we  should 
act  to  Insure  victory  for  the  Republican 
Party. 

Our  place  must  be  In  the  Denuxratlc 
Party — the  party  that  has  meant  so  much  to 
Alabama. 

We  know  all  that  the  Democratic  Party 
program  has  done  for  the  Alabama  farmer, 
with  soil  conservation,  support  prices,  ade- 
quate credits,  rural  electricity,  and  reduced 
tenancy:  for  the  Industriat  worker,  with  de- 
cent hours  of  work,  minimum  wages,  and 
Jobs:  for  the  businessman,  with  Insured  bank 
deposits,  protection  from  monopoly,  and  re- 
moval of  discriminations  In  freight  rates:  for 
all  our  people,  with  social  security,  with  TV  A. 
with  funds  for  hospitals  and  health  centers, 
vocational  education,  school  lunches,  school- 
houses,  roads,  airports,  city  halls,  and  great 
public  works:  with  the  development  now  In 
progress  of  Alabama's  waterways,  the  Chatta- 
hoochee, the  Coosa- Alabama,  the  Tennessee- 
Tom  blgbee. 

During  1  year,  1948.  10.000  new  buildings 
were  constructed  In  the  South  to  ho\ise  man- 
ufacturing enterprises.  Under  the  program 
of  the  Democratic  Party,  the  cash  Income  of 
the  fanners  of  Alabama  Increases  from  some 
•60.000.000  a  year  to  nearly  $400,000,000  the 
past  year.  In  Alabama  the  per  capita  In- 
come Increases  nearly  five  times,  while  the 
national  per  capita  Income  Increased  only 
three  times.  Under  the  program  of  the  Dem- 
ocratic Party.  Alabama  has.  Indeed,  entered 
Into  that  fairer  and  better  day,  of  which  wt 
long  dreamed.  We  cannot  forget  that  many 
of  the  benefits  and  blessings  of  this  better 
day  can  be  lost  to  us  under  a  Republican 
administration. 

Some  who  urge  us  to  leave  the  Democratic 
Party  are  not  real  or  sincere  Democrats. 
They  have  not  believed  in  the  principles  of 
Jefferson  and  Jackson,  of  Woodrow  Wilson 
and  Franklin  Roosevelt.  They  have  not  ap- 
proved the  Democratic  Party's  program  for 


the  advancement  of  our  people.  The  Demo- 
cratic Party  could  not  give  the  people  TVA. 
REA.  social  security,  farm  prices,  Insured 
bank  deposits,  and  the  other  great  measures 
without  stepping  on  some  toes.  Some  who 
have  not  believed  In  the  party  or  Its  pro- 
gram have  not  bad  the  forth  Tightness  or  the 
courage  to  openly  oppose  the  party.  They 
now  seize  upon  the  disagreements  and  dis- 
satisfactions of  the  hour  and  seek  to  en- 
compass the  defeat,  if  not  the  destruction. 
of  the  party  by  dividing  It. 

There  are  those  who  cannot  see  or  who 
refuse  to  see  the  true  picture  In  the  world 
today,  the  threat  to  peace  and  the  threat  to 
America. 

We  tulld  the  peace  or  war  will  come — 
war  that  will  consume  our  people  with  fire 
and  death,  sear  the  earth,  leave  behind  the 
shattered  buildings  and  blackened  ruins  of 
our  cities,  engulfing  all  that  Ls  beautiful  and 
free,  and  destroying  God's  rich  blessings. 

Those  who  cannot  see  or  who  will  not  see 
the  true  picture  are  like  those  who  could 
not  see  or  who  refused  to  see  the  awful  men- 
ace of  Adolf  Hitler  and  the  Japanese  war 
lords. 

There  are  some  who  even  play  with  the 
fellow  travelers,  bed  with  them  and  make 
common  cause  with  them  In  attacking  the 
bipartisan  foreign  policy  of  our  country. 
They  give  comfort  to  Russia.  They  abet 
communism  while  Russia's  aggression  and 
Russia's  stubborn  refusal  to  coop>erate  un- 
der the  United  Nations  Charter  Impedes  the 
building  of  the  peace  of  the  world  at  every 
turn,  and  moves  the  world  toward  war. 

The  hope  for  the  peace  of  the  world  lies  in 
the  strength  of  the  United  States,  the  unity 
of  our  people,  and  the  leadership  of  our 
country.  Only  If  America  remains  strong — 
strong  In  our  domestic  economy,  strong  In 
our  armed  might,  strong  In  the  unity,  the 
determination,  and  the  will  of  our  people — 
can  we  hope  that  Russia  will  change  her 
course  and  be  willing  to  come  to  agreement 
for  the  peace  of  the  world. 

The  Communists  and  their  fellow  travelers, 
and  those  who  play  their  game,  would  sow 
confusion,  promote  discord  and  confound  dis- 
agreement. They  would  separate  us.  they 
would  divide  us,  they  would  turn  us  on* 
against  the  other.  They  would  split  us  Into 
many  parties  and  factions.  Just  as  they  did 
In  those  European  nations  that  have  fallen 
their  prey.  They  would  destroy  our  strength. 
They  would  make  vis  weak — weak  at  home 
and  weak  abroad — so  weak  that  the  other 
peace-loving  nations  would  be  afraid  to  rely 
upon  us  or  our  commitments,  would  b« 
afraid  to  associate  themselves  with  us  or 
work  with  us  or  follow  our  leadership  for  the 
building  of  the  peace. 

If  you  and  I — as  Democrats,  as  Americans — 
are  to  play  our  full  part  to  prevent  another 
and  far  more  horrible  war.  If  we  are  to  play 
our  lull  part  for  the  building  of  the  peace, 
if  we  are  to  keep  faith  with  our  American 
youth  who  died  In  the  hope  of  a  better 
world,  if  we  are  to  be  true  to  our  children 
and  those  to  follow  after  them,  we  can- 
not Eeparate.  we  cannot  divide,  we  cannot 
turn  the  one  against  the  other.  We  must 
close  ranks  and  march  all  one  way.  united  in 
our  party,  united  In  o\u  efforts,  united  In  our 
win  for  the  building  of  the  peace  of  the 
world. 
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Civil  Ri{htt  and  State  Rights 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  W.  F.  NORRELL 

or   ARKANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  2.  1948 

Mr.  NORRELL.     Mr.  Speaker.  I  should 
like  to  have  inserted  in  the  Record  the 


following  letter,  which  I  have  received 
from  Harriet  G.  Lewis,  129  Hickory 
Street.  Hot  l^rinps.  Ark.,  and  the  ac- 
companying text  of  a  broadcast  by  Sam- 
uel B.  Pettengill  over  American  Broad - 
castint?  Co.  network.  Sunday,  February 
29.   1948. 

The  Honorable  W.  P.  Noaaxu,, 
House  Ofice  Building. 

Washington.  D.  C. 
Deab  Ma.  NoaaxLL:   In  case  that  you  did 
not  hear  this  broadcast  or  have  not  yet  seen 
It  in   print,  I  am  enclosing  a  copy  of  the 
script. 

I  think  it  is  very  pertinent,  especially  the 
section  on  the  wretched  conditions  in  Wash- 
ington. D.  C.  I  hope  that  this  fine  speech 
will  reach  the  pages  of  the  Conckessional 
Bxccso. 

And  speaking  of  the  Conokissiokal  Rbc- 
ORO  reminds  me  to  thank  you  again  for  the 
pleasure  and  profit  Its  regular  receipt  is  giv- 
ing me. 
With  all  good  wishes. 
Sincerely, 

Habkict  O.  Lewis. 


Civil  Rights  and  Statk  Rights 
(Text  of  broadcast  by  Samuel  B    Pettengill 

over  ABC  network,  Sunday,  Feb.  29.  1948) 

You  have  been  bearing  a  lot  about  Mr. 
Truman's  clvll-rlghts  message  to  Congress 
and  the  reaction  to  It,  especially  In  the 
Southern   States. 

I  don't  suppose  many  of  you  have  had  the 
chance  to  read  the  President's  message  clear 
through,  or  the  report  of  his  Civil  Rights 
Committee  of  15  upon  which  his  message  was 
tMsed. 

Tou  niay  be  glad  to  have  some  facts  and 
light  oh  the  subject.  I  said  "llj7ht" — not 
heat.  I  will  not  be  a  party  to  stirring  up  any 
feelings  on  this  matter.  AH  my  life  I  have 
practiced  racial  and  religious  tolerance.  As 
a  Member  of  Congress.  I  nominated  Catho- 
lic. Protestant,  and  Jew  to  such  places  as 
West  Point  and  Annapolis.  But,  back  of  to- 
day s  heated  discussion  are  prtnclples  of 
sound  government  as  well  as  the  rights  of 
Individuals. 

There  are  two  parts  to  this  question :  ClvU 
rights  and  State  rlgbts. 

Both  are  Important.  A  man  loyal  to  the 
Constitution  might  vote  for  many  things 
•s  a  member  of  a  State  legislature  which 
he  would  not  vote  for  as  a  Member  of  Con- 


Tbls  very  btmian  question  of  civil  rights 
has  become  a  political  football — kicked 
around  by  both  Republican  and  administra- 
tion party  leaders. 

What  I  object  to — and  I  think  a  league  of 
honest  men  objects  to — is  the  almost  com- 
plete lack  of  sincerity  with  which  the  mat- 
ter Is  being  tossed  into  the  mad  scramble 
for  the  votes  of  minority  groups. 

SHORN    or   political    QT7ACKEET 

If  the  Man  of  Galilee  were  advising  us, 
would  He  toss  this  question  Into  the  arena 
of  party  politics?  He  said:  "A  new  com- 
mandment give  I  unto  you,  that  ye  love  one 
another."  I  know  of  no  case  where  He  asked 
a  political  boas  to  take  over  In  the  delicate 
field  of  human  relationships.  One  man, 
Ohandhi,  In  India,  did  more  for  racial  tol- 
erance and  the  civil  rights  of  the  down- 
trodden than  all  the  law  books  of  India  put 
together. 

A  British  viceroy  wrote  Ghandhl:  "In  one 
Province  I  have  50.000  troops  and  riots. 
Where  you  are,  I  have  one  man — and  peace." 

The  great  Negro  scientist.  George  Wash- 
ington Carver,  the  great  educator,  Booker  T. 
Washington,  the  sportsmanship  of  Joe  Louis, 
and  the  Brooklyn  Dodgers  putting  Jackie 
Robinson  in  a  big  league  baseball  uniform 
have  done  more  to  ease  social  tension  than 
any  law  that  Congress  can  pas& 


Now  let  us  see  how  much  sincerity  there 
Is  In  the  partisan,  political  approach  to  this 
question. 

DEPLORABLE  WASTE  Or  TIUX 

Let  us  take  the  brutal  crime  uf  murder 
called  lynchlBg.  The  President,  and  Re- 
publican leaders,  are  going  to,  at  least,  go 
through  the  motions  of  stopping  lynching 
by  Federal  law. 

With  the  country  facing  qtiestions  of  stag- 
gering importance,  with  Europe  and  Asia 
falling  apart.  Congress  is  going  to  take  time 
out.  for  perhaps  weeks  on  end.  In  going 
through  the  motion  of  forcing  the  passage  of 
a  Federal  antllynchlng  law. 

Is  this  to  stop  lynching? 

When  you  hear  the  figures  I  shall  give 
you.  I  believe  you  will  say  that  the  real  pur- 
pose Is  not  to  stop  lynching,  but  to  stop  an- 
other party  from  getting  votes.  Meantime, 
sectional  feeling  will  run  high  and  the  unity 
of  the  Nation  will  be  torn  in  two.  THls  will 
be  welcome  news  to  cunning  men  In  foreign 
capitals. 

ONE    LYNCHING    IN     1947 

Let  us  look  at  the  record  of  lynchlngs  in 
this  country  during  the  past  50  years.  You 
will  find  them  In  the  World  Almanac  for 
1S4S,  page  451: 

In  1930  there  were  115  lynchlngs;  in  1910 
there  were  76;  In  1920.  61;  in  1930.  21;  In 
1940.  5:  in  1944.  2:  in  1945,  only  1  lynching; 
In  194C.  6:   in  1947,  again,  only  1  lynching. 

These  figures  show  the  growth  of  public 
opinion,  north  and  south,  east  and  west  (and 
let  me  say  that  only  6  States  in  the  48  have 
been  wholly  free  of  this  crime) .  The  figures 
show  that  lynching  has  practically  disap- 
peared in  America  without  any  Federal  antl- 
lynchlng law 

Yet  there  are  other  crimes — staggering  In 
number.  But  are  the  political  crusaders  for 
a  Federal  antllynchlng  law.  to  be  forced 
down  the  throats  of  the  Southern  States,  are 
they  hot  and  bothered  about  Federal  laws  to 
pun?sh  other  crimes  all  around  them?  No. 
Why?  Because  they  don't  see  any  votes  In 
beating  the  political  tom-toms  about  these 
other  crimes. 

Compare  these  other  crimes.  Nation-wide, 
In  1946,  with  lynchlngs: 

Murder  and  manslaughter.  8,444;  lynch- 
lngs. 6. 

Rape.  12.117;  lynchlngs.  6. 

Robbery,  62,782;  lynchlngs,  6. 

Automobile  theft,  229.920:   lynchlngs,  6. 

Burglary,  357,991;   lynchlngs.  6. 

Larceny,  941,738;  lynchlngs,  6. 

In  New  York  City,  where  most  of  the  imita- 
tion for  a  Federal  antllynchlng  law  comes 
from,  there  were  In  1946  325  murders,  14.525 
felonies,  and  a  total  of  697,734  crimes  reported 
to  the  police.  That  Is  for  one  city  in  one 
year.  In  the  entire  United  States,  with  140,- 
000,000  people,  there  were  6  lynchlngs. 

Did  not  these  robbed  and  murdered  men 
and  rapecf  women  have  some  civil  rtghts? 

Do  not  the  men  beaten  up  by  goon-squads 
In  labor  riots  In  northern  cities  also  have 
some  civil  rights — the  right  to  work? 

But  who  weeps  political  crocodile  tears  for 
them? 

Yet  Congress  is  going  to  try  to  pass  a  Fed- 
eral antllynchlng  law  to  cure  six  lynchlngs 
when  New  York  City  had  697,734  crimes. 

In  the  light  of  the  facts  I  have  given  you, 
this  Federal  antllynchlng  bill  must  strike 
you  like  using  the  18-lnch  guns  of  a  battle- 
ship to  kill  a  wolf. 

WILL  THE  VOTERS  BE  FOOLED? 

I  do  not  know  how  many  voters  will  be 
fooled  by  all  this  noise,  but  I  believe  the 
number  will  be  small  when  they  know  the 
facts. 

One  of  the  great  objectives  of  otir  National 
Union — so  stated  In  the  preamble  to  the  Con- 
stitution— is  to  "insure  domestic  tranquil- 
lity." With  the  Nation,  and  the  world,  in 
their  present  critical  condition,  woxUd  great 
and  sincere  statesmen  inflame  sectional  feel- 
ing by  a  public  auction  for  votes  on  an  essen- 
tially local  matter? 


It  is  important  to  all  of  us  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government  retain  the  respect  and  af- 
fection of  the  American  people.  It  can  do  so 
only  by  limiting  its  ectlvities  to  essentially 
national  affairs.  When  It  attempts  to  Invade 
the  field  traditionally  assigned  to  State  and 
local  governments,  which  they  know  best 
how  to  handle,  and  sends  its  detectives  and 
snoopers  to  prosecute  citizens  in  every  police 
court,  the  Federal  Government  loses  prestige. 
Federal  prohibition  should  have  taught  us 
that.  State  and  local  officials  dumped  the 
whole  problem  on  to  Washington,  D.  C,  until 
every  Federal  courtroom  was  loaded  down 
and  cheapened  by  a  crowd  of  bootleggers,  and 
law  enforcement  became  a  joke. 

It  Is  sound  and  humane  public  opinion 
that  we  need — not  more  law.  The  only  law 
that  counts  Is  what  the  public  will  back  up. 
You  solve  nothing  In  this  matter  by  turning 
It  over  to  the  Federal  Government.  Condi- 
tions in  Washington.  D.  C,  where  the  Federal 
Government  is  supreme,  prove  that  conclu- 
sively. The  government  of  the  city  of  Wash- 
ington is  the  sole  responsibility  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government. 

WASHINGTON  8    SORBT    RECORD  ^ 

Prom  the  standpoint  of  crime,  slums,  dis- 
ease, crowded  schools,  and  racial  discrim- 
ination, Washington,  D.  C,  has  a  record 
scarcely  exceeded  by  any  city  of  its  size  in 
the  Union.  I  pointed  this  out  10  years  ago 
in  ray  book.  Jefferson,  the  Forgotten  Man. 

President  Truman's  Committee  on  Civil 
Rtghts  says  of  Nv  hington,  D.  C:  "It  is 
a  graphic  Illustration  of  a  failure  of  de- 
mocracy. •  •  •  The  situation  that  exists 
in  the  Ertstrict  of  Columbia  •••  is  in- 
tolerable." 

Yet.  ex  officio.  President  Truman  Is  the 
mayor  of  Washington,  and,  ex  officio.  Con- 
gress is  its  lx>ard  of  aldermen.  Do  you  think 
a  government  with  this  dismal  record  in  Its 
own  Capital  Is  goingcto  improve  civil  rights 
in  every  county  and  State  of  the  American 
Union? 

Read  Matthew  7,  verse  5:  "Thou  hypocrite, 
first  cast  out  the  beam  out  of  thine  own  eye. 
and  then  shalt  thou  see  clearly  to  cast  out 
the  mote  out  of  th.    brother's  eye." 

BRANDEIS  WARNED  THE  NATION 

That  great  judge,  and  my  personal  friend, 
Louis  D.  Brandeis.  of  the  United  States  Su- 
preme Court,  said  the  Federal  Government 
already  does  too  many  things  too  poorly  to 
take  on  the  doing  of  more  things.  He  said: 
"The  United  States  •  •  •  has  bitten  off 
more  than  It  can  chew.  It  should  go  back  to 
the  Federation  Idea,  letting  each  State 
evcrfve  a  policy  and  develop  itself."  This 
great  judge  and  humanitarian  saw  this  clear- 
ly, years  ago,  when  the  burdens  on  the  Fed- 
eral Gorernment  we:  e  a  tiny  fraction  of  what 
they  are  today. 

So  you  see,  my  friends,  how  much  political 
bunk  there  is  in  this  appeal  to  Federal  force 
to  solve  local  and  individual  problems.  Why 
should  we  always  appeal  to  the  force  of  gov- 
ernment and  never  to  the  aoxilz  and  spirits  of 
men? 

President  Cooiidge  had  something  to  say 
on  this  subject  that  is  worth  repeating.  He 
said: 

'There  Is  no  way  by  which  we  can  substi- 
tute the  authority  of  law  for  the  virtue  of 
man.  The  real  reforms  which  society  is 
seeking  will  come  as  a  result  of  our  reli- 
gious convictions,  or  they  will  not  come  at 
all." 

This  crusade  against  Ijmchlng  and  for 
civil  rights  is  a  job  for  the  home,  the  school, 
and  the  church,  and  not  for  the  mailed  fist 
of  big  government  In  a  wild  stampede  across 
the  barriers  and  limits  of  the  American  Con- 
stitution 

WELL  STATED   IN   POTSDAM 

Now  listen  to  this:  The  Potsdam  agree- 
ment for  the  government  of  Germany, 
signed  by  President  Truman  in  the  summer 
of  1945,  set  forth  at  least  one  sound  prin- 
ciple.   That  was  that  the  local  governments 
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sltates  of  what  was  once  the  German 
•hould  be  restored  to  their  former 
over  their  own  affairs.     Here  Is  the 
language:  "The  administration  In  Oer- 
should  be  directed  toward  the  decen- 
trallzAtlon  of  the  political  structure  and  the 
devel<  pment  of  local  responsibility.    To  this 
ocal  self-government  shall  be  restored 
Germany   on   democratic   prln- 
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men  who  wrote  that  miist  have  read 

donstltutlon  of  the  United  States.     It 

i)und  doctrine.     Hitler  rose  to  his  evU 

over  70,000.000  people  largely  through 

the  German  states  and  concen- 

all  power,  political  and  economic.  In 

The  time  then  came  when  no  one 

oppose  him  for  fear  of  losing  some 

goverhment   contract,   or   export   or   Import 

.  or  some  subsidy,  or  tax  exemption. 

)ay  day  came.     The   bill   was   paid.  In 

by  300.000  young  Americans  who  will 

see   the   blue   sky   over   their   homes 

And    the    llberty-lovlng    people    of 

are   paying   again   for   that 

mistake. 
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THS  moHT  or  roirncs 
It   Is  the  irony   of  politics  that   the 
Administration  In  Washington  that  In- 
on    restoring    "State    rights"    that    a 
or  had  destroyed  In  Germany.  Is  bent 
filrther  destroying  State  rights  In  Amer- 
What  right  of  self-government  do  Sax- 
Bavaria  have  that  Virginia  and  Texas 
have? 

of  the  same  methods  that  Hitler  used 

droposed  here.     In  International  power 

pollt  cs  they  are  what  we  now  call  economic 

IS.  legal  penalties,  such  as  the  wlth- 

drawkl   of   Federal  subsidies,   or  the   use  of 

I  ederal  taxing  power  on  States  that  don't 
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President's   Civil    Rights    Committee 

ids  that  such  weapons  be  placed  In 

lands  of   the   Federal   Government.    I 

tplnJc  of  nothing  better  des.gned  to  pro- 

btttemess  and  disunity  In  this  Nation. 

threat  has  moved  so  calm  and  moder- 

man  as  Senator  Btbo  of  Virginia  to  say: 

eoOTCion  becomtrs  a  reality.    •    •    • 

God  that  Virginia  will  lead  ths  South- 

I  itatM  in  renouncing  for  all  time  every 

of  Federal  aid." 
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ntED   KOT  tSSOBT  TO  rOBCS 

W^y  this  resort  to  force,  the  coercion  of 
tzed  power?     A  league  of  honest  men 
resist  every  attempt  to  rob  us  of  our 
barltiage— one  unique  In  all  history — a  coun- 
1  rhere  political  power  Is  divided  among 
Nation,  the  States,  coiutles.  cities,  and 
and  because  power  is  so  divided  and 
a  land  where  men  have  been  free 
Is  a  way  to  foster  and  promote  civil 
rlgh^  In  this  coimtry.    It  Is  not  the  political 
It  Is  by  education  and  public  opinion 
in  church  and  school  and  home.    We 
the  Bin  of  Rights  In  the  Constitution, 
poll  shows  that  one-third  of  our  people 
heard  of  the  Bill  of  Rights;   another 
could  not  Identify  It:  and  only  one  In 
las  a  reasonably  accurate  understanding 
I  bulwark  of  human  liberty. 
Ndw.  here  Is  something  constructive  to  do; 
>ur  schools  cut  out  some  of  their  frills 
lo-dads  and  teach  the  Constitution  and 
mi  of  RlghU. 

the  spirit  of  every  high-school  boy  and 
}e  warmed  and  ennobled  by  a  study  of 
Norton's  bock,  or  some  similar  book, 
American  Constitution  and  the  Rights 
n.  Let  the  Golden  Rule  be  taught  to 
n  In  every  church  and  practiced  every- 
When  that  Job  Is  done,  and  done  well. 
s^all  have  a  league  of  honest  men  and 
will  be  little  crime  or  cruelty  left. 
Woodrow  Wilson  said:  "Our  civilization 
survive  materially  unless  it  Is  re- 
splrltually.  •  •  •  Only  thus  can 
dlMdntent  be  driven  out  and  all  the  shadows 
llftw .  from  the  road  ahead." 
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Profram  and  Policies  of  the  Natiooal 
Grange 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ARTHUR  CAPPER 

or  KANSAS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Saturday,  March  13  (legislative  day  of 
Monday.  February  2).  1948 

Mr.  CAPPER.  Mr.  President.  I  send 
to  the  desk  and  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  there  be  printed  in  the  Appendix 
of  the  Record  a  summary  of  the  action 
taken  at  the  eighty-first  annual  session 
of  the  National  Grange  at  Columbus, 
Ohio,  together  with  some  extracts  from 
the  annual  message  of  National  Master 
Albert  S.  Goss  on  the  subject  The 
Grange  Plans  for  the  Future. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  sum- 
mary and  extracts  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Ricord,  as  follows: 
Action  bt  the  National  Gsanck  Takxn  at 

THE    ElCHTY-riXST   ANNUAL   SESSION    AT   CO- 
LUMBUS, Ohio.  Novcmbxx  12-21,  1947 

Reconstruction  In  war-torn  lands  and  the 
laying  of  a  sound  foundation  for  a  strong 
and  prosperous  American  agriculture  were 
emphasized  at  the  eighty-first  annual  session 
of  the  National  Grange  In  Columbus,  Ohio. 
The  delegates  from  37  States  pledged  the 
united  efforts  of  more  than  800.000  members 
to  aiding  European  recovery,  but  emphasized 
that  Europe  must  rely  chiefly  on  a  vigorous 
program  of  self-help. 

The  principle  that  agriculture  must  follow 
a  program  of  abundant  production  was  re- 
affirmed and  emphasized  as  the  only  sound 
method  for  combating  the  threat  of  In- 
flation. Artificial  government  price  controls 
■  were  opposed  as  not  providing  a  sound  solu- 
tion to  the  threat  of  Inflation. 

Resolutions  adopted  placed  especial  em* 
phasla  on  the  need  for  Increased  cooperation, 
and  elimination  of  duplication,  among  Fed- 
eral. State,  and  county  agencies  serving  farm- 
ers. The  Grange  urged  Increased  emphasis 
on  making  agricultural  agencies  more  di- 
rectly responsive  to  the  needs  and  wishes 
of  farmers. 

The  more  than  18,000  candidates  receiv- 
ing the  seventh  degree  established  a  new  rec- 
ord, exceeding  the  previous  record  by  approx- 
imately 5.500.  Seven  classes  received  the 
highest  degree  In  Grange  ritualism. 

GKANCE   AGHCUXTXTKAL   POLICT 

A  : table,  prosperous,  and  expanding  Ameri- 
can agriculture  Is  essential  to  a  sound  and 
prosperous  national  economy.  S«  dependent 
and  Interdependent  Is  each  upon  the  other 
that  without  either,  both  must  suffer.  That 
Is  the  keynote  of  a  comprehensive  statement 
of  policy  adopted  by  the  National  Grange 
annual  session  In  Columbus. 

The  Grange  Insists  that  It  Is  the  responsi- 
bility of  business  and  labor  to  adopt  such 
policies  as  will  provide  sustained  abundant 
production  In  Industry  and  full  employment. 
The  Grange  supports  measures  which  will 
help  stabUlze  production  In  Industry  without 
Impairment  to  our  private-enterprise  system 
and  democracy. 

Since  farmers  provide  consumers  with  an 
abundant  supply  of  food  and  other  agricul- 
tural commodities,  an  honest  equity  for  agri- 
culture would  assure  farmers  a  fair  price  for 
what  they  produce.  If  this  Is  done,  it  will 
be  a  potent  factor  In  maintaining  a  high 
level  of  emplo3rment  and  prosperity  In  the 
Nation. 

The  objectives  which  the  Orange  seeks  for 
agriculture  are: 


1.  The  abundant  production  of  farm  com- 
modities at  prices  which  are  fair  to  both 
producers  and  consumers. 

2.  The  preservation  of  the  family-owned 
and  operated  farm  unit. 

3.  The  conservation  and  most  efficient  use 
of  our  basic  soU,  water,  forestry  and  mineral 
resources. 

4.  A  constantly  rising  standard  of  living 
for  all  farm  families. 

5.  The  opportunity  for  youth  to  climb  the 
ladder  to  farm  ownership  and  security. 

6.  A  marketing  and  price  structure  that 
win  maintain  agriculture  on  a  satisfactory 
self-sustaining  and  stable  basis. 

7.  Farm  control  of  all  programs  designed 
to  aid  agriculture. 

THE  GKANCE  rAVOaS 

Modernization  of  the  parity  formula. 
Cooperative    farmer   marketing   and    pur- 
chasing associations. 

A  multiple  price  system  for  commodities 
that  can  use  It. 

Marketing  agreements  and  quotas  where 
necessary  and  practical. 

Price  supports  at  levels  protecting  farmers 
against  disaster  prices. 

Maximum  farmer  control  of  farm  programs 
and  administration. 

Preservation  and  strengthening  of  the 
family -operated  farm. 

The  farm  credit  system  under  an  Inde- 
pendent bipartisan  board. 

State  and  local  control  of  all  educational 
funds. 
Better  pay  for  teachers. 
Development  of  self-llquldatlng  hydroelec- 
tric projects. 

Continued  development  of  a  comprehen- 
sive farm-to-market  road  system. 

Continuation  of  the  farm  labor  placement 
program. 
Personal  Income  taxes  on  a  broad  base. 
Legislation  to  make  the  Extension  Service 
financially   and    politically   Independent   of 
any  farm  organization. 

Extension  of  old-age  and  retirement  bene- 
fits to  farmers  and  farm  workers. 

Improved  hospital  facilities,  especially  for 
rtiral  areas. 

Cooperative  efforts  to  promote  rural  health 
programs. 

Relevellng  of  farm  land  after  strip  mining 
and  gold  dredging. 

Amendment  of  the  rural -electrification  law 
to  Include  rural  telephone  service. 

An  educational  program  on  the  evils  of 
alcohol:  local  option  for  communities  that 
want  It. 

Greater  control  of  speculative  trading  In 
farm  commodities. 

Improved  leasing  arrangements  between 
tenants  and  landowners. 

Land -use  regulations  to  protect  natural 
resources. 

International  commodity  agreements. 
Improvement  of  international  trade  rela- 
tions to  facUitate  an  expanding  exchange  of 
goods. 

International  cooperation  to  stabUlze  farm 
prices  In  world  markets. 

The  Marshall  plan,  with  adequate  self-help 
stipulations. 

THE    NATIONAL    CHANGE    OPPOSES 

Any  effort  or  program  designed  to  put  an 
unjust  tax  upon  cooperatives. 

Federal  control  of  education. 

Importation  of  any  food  products  which 
faU  to  meet  the  pure-food  standards  of  this 
country. 

Tax  reductions  before  debt  reduction,  and 
then  only  as  greater  economies  In  govern- 
ment make  it  possible. 

Use  of  Federal  funds  for  toll  roads. 

Admission  to  statehood  of  any  area  outside 
continental  North  America. 

Repeal  of  the  acreage  limitation  In  the  rec- 
lamation law. 

Peacetime  military  conscription. 
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Distribution  of  obscene  and  objectionable 
movies. 

Socialized  medicine. 

Return  of  price  control  and  rationing  ex- 
cept as  a  last  resort. 

Daylight-saving  time. 

Consolidation  of  the  Extension  Service  and 
the  Sou  Conservation  Service. 

THE   GKANCE  GUIDEPOSTS 

The  three  Grange  guldeposts  adopted  sev- 
eral years  ago  have  been  widely  accepted  as 
fundamentally  sound.  They  have  become  the 
yardstick  by  which  the  Grange  measures  the 
soundness  of  legislative  and  economic  pro- 
posals. 

Reaffirmed  at  Columbus,  the  Grange  guide- 
poets  are: 

1.  All  prosperity  springs  from  the  produc- 
tion of  wealth:  or  anything  which  retards 
the  production  of  wealth  Is  unsound. 

a.  The  compensation  of  each  should  be 
based  on  what  he  contributes  to  the  general 
welfare. 

3.  The  prime  purpose  of  government  Is  to 
protect  Its  citizens  from  aggression,  both 
physical  and  economic. 

Applied  to  everyday  problems,  this  means 
the  Nation  must  continue  to  produce  a  bal- 
anced abundance:  must  prevent  monopolies 
In  agriculture.  Industry,  or  labor,  which  re- 
strict production  in  order  to  enhance  prices; 
must  see  that  reasonable  compensation  is 
made  possible  for  those  who  earn  it:  and 
must  do  this  under  the  private-enterprise 
system,  which  provides  an  opportunity  for 
everyone  to  develop  his  own  talents  and  earn 
compensation  In  accordance  with  his  ability, 
energy,  and  contribution  to  the  general 
welfare. 

The  Gkangk  Plans  for  the  Fctubs 

(Extracts  from  annual  address  of  National 
Master  Albert  8.  Goss.  Columbus.  Ohio) 

The  hope  of  the  world  Is  now  dependent 
upon  our  willingness  and  ability  to  aid  Europe 
In  getting  back  on  Its  feet  so  that  It  can 
again  become  self-supporting  and  produce 
the  wealth  upon  which  all  prosperity  rests. 
*  *  *  However,  we  have  a  definite  right 
and  obligation  to  demand  certain  standards 
of  j>erf ormance  as  the  price  of  extending  aid. 

One  of  our  most  serious  domestic  problems 
is  the  continual  drain  t)n  our  soils  largely 
through  erosion.  While  we  have  made  won- 
derful progress  In  soil  conservation  as  com- 
pared with  the  past,  we  must  recognize  that 
a  system  which  pays  cash  bonuses  to  farmers 
for  doing  what  good  farmers  ought  to  do, 
anjrvay,  and  which  does  not  reach  the  land- 
owners who  persist  In  allowing  their  soils  to 
wash  away,  can  hardly  be  considered  the  basis 
for  a  sound,  permanent  program. 

Profit  sharing  among  industry,  labor,  and 
the  consuming  public  presents  the  possibility 
of  finding  a  stopping  point  In  a  steadily  rising 
price  structure,  and  turning  the  upward  trend 
In  the  opposite  direction. 

The  Grange  has  always  recognized  the  need 
for  consideration  of-  the  problems  of  our 
young  people.  We  are  continually  Impressed 
with  the  ability  of  young  people  to  develop 
and  carry  out  their  own  programs  If  they  are 
given  the  chance. 


The  Marshall  Plan 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARBCS 
or 

HON.  ELBERT  D.  THOMAS 

or  XTTAH 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Saturday,  March  13  (legislative  day  of 

Monday,  February  2).  1948 

Mr.   THOMAS  of  Utah.    Mr.   Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 


printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record 
an  address  on  the  Marshall  plan  broad- 
cast by  me  over  Station  KSL.  of  Salt  Lake 
City,  on  February  17,  1948. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

This  talk  Is  not  to  be  one  dealing  with 
arguments  for  or  against  what  Is  called  the 
Marshall  plan  but  merely  a  chat  of  back- 
ground and  In  relation  to  the  development 
of  the  Ideas  behind  the  plan. 

General  Marshall's  address  at  Harvard 
which  became  responsible  for  the  naming 
of  the  plan  the  Marshall  plan  was  not  a 
bolt  from  the  great  blue  sky.  In  fact.  It  ap- 
peared so  commonplace  to  the  reporter  that 
the  American  press  was  slow  In  discovering 
that  General  Marshall  had  made  a  great  pro- 
nouncement. The  European  press,  and 
especially  England,  responded  to  his  speech 
before  our  press  did.  I  was  in  Europe  at  the 
time  General  Marshall  made  his  speech. 
There  was  another  speech  containing  most 
of  the  Ideas  in  the  General's  speech  delivered 
In  May.  a  month  before  General  Marshall 
spoke  at  Harvard.  In  Cleveland,  Miss.,  by 
Dean  Acheson.  Under  Secretary  of  State. 
It  contained  the  principles  of  recovery 
through  united  effort.  But  long  before  either 
of  these  talks,  the  theory  of  attempting  to 
keep  chaos  out  of  the  conquered  nations  and 
those  countries  that  had  suffered  as  a  result 
of  the  war,  was  a  theme  of  many  persons. 
UNRRA  had  as  its  objective  not  only  the  idea 
of  relief  but  the  notion  of  united  effort  so 
that  one  nation  might  not  take  advantage  of 
another  and  buy  competitively  In  the  mar- 
kets of  the  world  in  such  a  way  as  to  bring 
about  a  rise  In  prices  which  might  be  dis- 
astrous to  the  whole  world.  The  need  fof 
several  types  of  unity  have  always  been 
expressed. 

During  the  war  we  talked  about  winning 
the  war  and  winning  the  peace.  During  the 
war  we  attained  one  .unity  on  paper — that 
of  bringing  about  the  Charter  of  the  United 
Nations.  The  International  Labor  Organlxa- 
tlon  functioned  throughout  the  war.  The 
United  Nations  Food  and  Agricultural  Con- 
stitution was  adopted— the  Idea  behind  It 
being  the  theory  of  the  Inter-dependence  of 
nations  and  the  overcoming  of  starvation 
and  food  scarcities  throughout  the  world. 
We  may  go  back  even  before  this  time  to  the 
meetings  of  the  International  Labor  Organ- 
ization In  Philadelphia  In  1944  while  the  war 
was  at  Its  worst.  The  representatives  of 
fifty-odd  nations  adopted  a  peace  plan  based 
upon  the  fundamental  theory  that  starvation 
anywhere  affected  the  lives  of  people  every- 
where. Then  we  may  go  back  further  than 
that  to  the  establishment  of  the  Interna- 
tional Labor  Organization  after  the  First 
World  War  at  which  time  Its  constitution 
was  based  upon  the  theory  that  peace  can 
only  prevail  when  the  world  has  a  standard 
of  living  sufficient  to  maintain  the  needs 
of  man.  And  then  we  can  go  back  even 
further — back  so  far  Indeed  that  we  discover 
that  the  theory  of  unity.  Interdependence 
of  nations,  and  the  notion  of  mutual  help- 
fulness as  a  benefit  to  all  has  been  with  us 
for  centuries. 

After  World  War  I.  came  the  great  revolu- 
tions in  India  and  China  and  Russia.  There 
was  a  unity  In  these  revolutions  even,  be- 
cause basically  all  of  them  were  revolutions 
against  starvation. 

Let  me  give  you  two  simple  Inldenta  re- 
lating to  these  great  revolutions.  In  India. 
China,  and  Riossia,  before  the  First  World 
War,  there  were  great  populations.  85  per- 
cent of  whom  were  all  small  farmers  pro- 
viding food  for  themselves  and  their  fami- 
lies and  as  many  of  their  neighbors  as  they 
could  reach.  Starvation  was  an  accepted 
condition.  All  three  peoples  had  become  fa- 
talists in  assuming  that  someone  must 
starve  every  year.  I  know  something  of  this 
terrible  fa'^alism  which  holds  a  people  when 


they  assume  that  nature  Is  so  much  against 
them,  that  It  Is  Inevitable  when  suffering 
continues,  because  I  got  to  Japan  to  wit- 
ness the  last  great  starvation  period  there 
and  I  went  through  China  during  such  a 
period  there.  The  people  took  everything 
for  granted.  They  didn't  protest  against 
what  was  taking  place.  They  accepted  It 
and  they  uttered,  "There  Is  no  help  for  It." 
Now  the  great  i  evolutions  of  India.  China, 
and  Russia  are  marked  first  of  all  by  the  de- 
sire to  free  all  of  the  people  from  this  fatal- 
istic approach  to  their  condition  and  all  of 
the  leaders  of  these  revolutions  took  the 
stand  that  conditions  can  be  made  better 
In  other  words,  the  dawning  of  the  theory 
of  progress  had  at  last  re;\ched  them  and  the 
notion  brought  out  by  so  many  of  our  found- 
ing lathers  when  cur  Constitution  was  set 
up  that  man  has  a  right  to  pursue  happiness 
to  the  extent  that  he  can  live  free  from 
want.  Thus,  the  whole  world  now  has  ac- 
cepted a  theory  of  mutual  helpfulness  so 
that  the  Marshall  plan  merely  echoes  that 
theory. 

The  other  Incident  I  want  to  tell  about 
these  three  great  revolutions  is  what  took 
place  in  Russia.  At  the  beginning  of  the" 
First  World  War.  85  percent  of  the  Russian 
people  vised  all  their  time  and  their  energy 
to  produce  food  for  the  entire  population 
and  great  numbers  died  each  year  of  star- 
vation. Russia  is  still  not  free  from  want, 
but  by  the  time  of  the  Second  World  War, 
she  had  made  improvements  in  cultivation 
and  in  transportation  to  the  extent  that  it 
took  only  68  percent  of  her  people  to  feed 
the  entire  population.  Thus,  in  Russia  25,- 
000.000  people  were  released  from  this  agri- 
cultural work.  I  think  that,  without  doubt, 
those  25,000,000  people  became  the  straw  that 
broke  Hltlerls  back  in  the  war  between  Rus- 
sia and  Germany  In  the  Second  World  War ' 

The  Marshall  plan,  therefore,  is  an  answer 
to  what  has  been  the  striving  of  the  nations 
since  the  First  World  War— the  realization 
that  nations  must  help  one  another,  that 
prosperity  makes  more  prosperity  and  that 
chaos  and  want  produce  more  want.  You 
see  everyone  Is  talking  today  about  the  two 
worlds  Instead  of  one  world.  But  economi- 
cally, there  will  be  only  one  world  no  matter 
what  takes  place  politically,  and  If  only  half 
of  the  world  trades  with  itself  Instead  of  the 
whole,  we  can  only  be  half  as  well  off  as  we 
will  when  the  whole  Is  pi^ucing  for  the 
benefit  of  all.* 

The  studies  which  have  been  produced  to . 
give  us  the  right  ideas  of  what  should  be 
done  under  the  Marshall  plan  constitute 
probably  one  of  the  greatest  studies  ever  car- 
ried on  by  any  nation.  In  general,  what  do 
we  hope  to  produce?  From  now  on  this  Is 
what  I  hope  to  see  produced.  Others  may 
sum  up  in  different  ways.  I  hope  that  west- 
ern Europe  will  realize  that  she  must  unite. 
at  least  economically,  in  order  to  benefit  her- 
self. 

That  brings  us  to  what  took  place  when  the 
possibilities  of  the  Marshall  plan  dawned  on 
the  people  of  Europe.  The  16  nations  came 
together.  Some  of  them  were  not  belliger- 
ents. Some  were  countries  like  Ireland  and 
Sweden,  but  they  were  all  hit  by  the  war,  and 

they  can  all  be  benefited.  The  second  thing 
re  want  to  accomplish  Is  the  realization  that 
prosperity  anywhere  helps  prosperity  every- 
where. Then  we  will  destroy  the  national- 
istic feelings  engendered  by  the  nations  try- 
ing to  take  advantage  by  embaurgoes.  by  high 
tailffs,  and  by  restrictions  on  trade.  Such 
actions  always  lead  to  the  type  of  competi- 
tion that  stresses  the  belief  that  our  neigh- ' 
bors  are  living  better  than  we  are  and  that  we 
want  to  destroy  their  well-being  by  fostering 
the  spirit  of  envy.  The  thing  that  we  want  to 
do  Is  to  have  a  Christlike  spirit  and  rejoice' 
In  our  neighbors'  success  and  know  that  we, 
too,  will  go  forward  If  they  do. 

Third,  I  want  to  see  a  period  of  real  peace 
wherein  men  plan  for  peace  Instead  of  for 
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would  like  to  see  disproved  the  old 

uttered  by  one  of  the  characters  In 

es*    Greek    drama    of    ancient    times 

he  said  "men  always  unite  for  war 

nfver  fo»  peace."     I  would  like  to  see 

\>nlte  for  peace  so  that  children  can 

without  fear  and  give  their  lives  to 

enrichment  of  their  own  and  their 

s  welfare  Instead  of  putting  so  much 

energies  into  the  processes  of  de- 

on. 

of     course,     the     practlcal-mlnded 

us  will  say  that  that  Is  pure  idealism 

therefore,  bunk,    Well.  If  the  practical - 

want  to  condemn  Idealism,  that  U 

with  me.  but  I  would  like  them  to 

IdealUt  a  chance  Just  to  try  his  the- 

mce  or  twice      Christianity  may  have 

s  mens  of  things,  but  the  life  of  ChrUt 

teachlnKs  of  Jesus  are  still  the  most 

things  in  the  world  and  by  all  odds 

ntoMt  successful.     Let  us  take  the  good 

and  buUd  on  it.    You  have  all  tried 

four  lives  and  found  It  pays.    Do  you 

It   Is  time   for  nations  to  try   It?     I 

that  It  U  worth  wbUt. 
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European  Recovery  Profrim 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  N0RRI3  POULSON 

or  CALIfOKNIA 

THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  15.  1948 

POULSON.    Mr.  Speaker,  how  can 

country  support  a  program  of  for- 

aid  and  at  the  same  time  protect 

iimerican  interests?    The  answer  to 

[uestion.  in  part,  is  to  accelerate  de- 

of  western  resources, 
speeding  up  irrigation  of  western 
and  providing  additional  water  sup- 
to  areas  now  suffering  shortages,  we 
provide  food  to  help  carry  forward 
rlarshall  plan  at  the  same  time  that 
ngthen  our  own  economic  founda- 
For  even  when  the  world  emer- 
has  ceased,  we  will  need  these  addi- 
croplands  to  maintatti  a  good  Uv- 
or  our  own  people, 
the  rate  that  the  topsoll  of  Ameri- 
farm  lands  is  vanishing — at  some 
million  acres  a  year — and  our  popu- 
is  increasing — at  one  to  two  mll- 
a  year — we  are  going  to  need  full 
ation  and  development  of  poten- 
igricultural  lands. 

are  43.000.000  acres  of  land  In 

'  Vest  which  are  considered  irrigable. 

about  half  of  that  acreage  is  now 

with  water.    These  are  lands  that 

grow  greater  quantities  of  food  to 

lis  and  hungry  people  In  other  coim- 
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may  well  ask  how  many  of  these 
can  be  irrigated  in  time  to  aid  the 
Marshall  plan? 

is  estimated  that  the  span  of  the 
European  recovery  program  is  alpproxl- 
5    years — that    is.    it    will    run 
throjiigh  1952. 

preliminary  analysis  of  reclama- 

irrigation.    and    multiple-purpose 

projects  now  fcnder  construction,  or  that 

be  placed  under  construction,  was 

subihitted  to  the  western  subcommittee 

Joint  (Committee  on  the  Economic 

by    Commissioner    Michael    W. 

Strakis  of  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  on 


December  1.  1947.  This  was  an  acceler- 
ated program  based  on  the  assumption 
of  removing  all  restrictions  on  construc- 
tion of  project  works  and  settlement  of 
new  reclamation  areas. 

After  critically  reviewing  this  prelim- 
inary analysis,  the  western  subcommit- 
tee has  arrived  at  a  program  based  on 
present  operating  conditions  and  prac- 
tices. Acreages  to  be  made  available 
under  this  revised  program  would  be 
somewhat  less  than  4,000.000  acres.  The 
total  cost  of  the  accelerated  program  l« 
estimated  at  $847,000,000.  This  revised 
program,  although  smaller  than  the  pre- 
liminary estimate.  Is  one  which  the  sub- 
committee feel*?  can  be  accomplished 
within  established  Reclamation  proce- 
dure and  on  the  basis  of  an  attainable 
speed-up  In  the  usual  construction  and 
settlement  schedules. 

Translated  into  tonnage,  this  program 
would  Increase  production  on  reclama- 
tlon-»ervrd  lands  by  an  estimated  totAl 
of  13,000  000  tons  in  the  years  194ft-52. 
This  yield  would  be  In  addition  to  the 
annual  volume  of  crops  now  raised  on 
existing  project.s.  In  1946  reclamation- 
served  lands,  totaling  4.396.581  acres, 
produced  over  15,000,000  tons  of  crops 
valued  at  a  half  billion  dollars.  If  we 
accelerate  the  development  of  irriga- 
tion projects  according  to  the  suggested 
program,  we  can  expect  the  production 
on  reclamation  lands  to  rise  to  nearly 
21.000,000  tons  in  1952.  or  a  total  for' the 
5-year  period  of  91.000.000  tons. 

Food  and  forage  are.  of  course,  not 
the  only  gain  from  an  accelerated  pro- 
gram of  western  development.  Water 
stored  in  reclamation  reserviors  is  a 
source  of  hydroelectric  power.  Indus- 
trial production  in  the  areas  will  be  ac- 
celerated by  existing  and  additional 
power  capacity  that  can  be  brought  in 
durinp  this  period.  The  present  in- 
stalled capacity  of  2,200.000  kilowatts  on 
reclamation  projects  could  be  raised  to 
a  total  of  5.500.000  kilowatts  by  June  30 
1953. 

Some  of  the  additional  power  capacity 
is  essential  to  the  operation  of  the  Irriga- 
tion projects  and  to  the  processing  and 
manufacturing  plants  that  handle  the 
agricultural  products  of  reclamation 
areas.  The  remaining  low -cost  power 
will  contribute  to  the  European  recovery 
program  by  facilitating  the  manufacture 
of  other  products,  increasing  the  process- 
ing of  minerals  and  serving  commer- 
cial and  domestic  needs.  In  addition 
to  Irrigation  and  power,  such  an  ac- 
celerated western  development  program 
will  offer  greater  supply  of  industrial 
and  domestic  water  supplies.  This  is  a 
most  Important  factor  In  States  hke 
California  where  Increasing  population 
and  Industrial  development  is  a  constant 
drain  on  municipal  water  systems. 

You  may  be  questioning  the  advisabil- 
ity of  building  these  projects  under  the 
present  shortage  of  materials.  As  I 
pointed  out,  this  revised  program  has 
been  drafted  on  the  basis  of  current  con- 
dition. Construction  equipment  needed 
for  this  program  would  be  primarily 
large  earth-moving  equipment  not  read- 
ily adapted  to  other  uses.  Requirements 
for  lumber  and  reinforcing  steel  would  be 
small  in  comparison  with  total  produc- 
tion of  these  commodities. 


Money  spent  for  reclamation  develop- 
ments is  a  sound  Investment  In  Ameri- 
can agricultural  and  industrial  enter- 
prise, which  repays  huge  dividends  in 
new  productive  wealth.  Furthermore, 
these  dollars,  or  the  major  part  of  them, 
are  reimbursable  to  the  United  States 
Trea.sury.  And,  In  addition,  to  the  re- 
payments for  irrigation  construction 
made  by  water  and  power  users,  the 
Federal  Treasury  also  receives  other 
revenues  in  the  form  of  taxes  made  pos- 
sible by  Increased  production  of  goods 
and  services  in  once  arid  and  semlarid 
sections  of  the  country.  This  Increased 
production  is  permanent.      ^ 

Thus,  by  accelerating  work  on  recla- 
mation projects  to  produce  more  food, 
now  we  will  be  storing  up  multiple  ben- 
efits for  ourselves  and  for  future  gen- 
erations of  Americans. 

Storage  of  water  In  reclamation  proj- 
ects v.lll  protect  our  farmers  from  the 
ravages  of  both  floods  and  droughts,  I 
have  been  greatly  concerned  by  predic- 
tions of  coming  droughts.  We  turn  to 
the  river  discharge  records  to  find  that 
droughts  as  severe  as  those  of  the  early 
1930's  may  reasonably  be  expected.  Ex- 
treme droughts  In  Africa.  Asia.  Europe. 
Australia,  not  to  mention  our  own 
Southwest,  indicate  that  we  may  be  en- 
tering such  a  period. 

Already  we  have  had  ample  warnings 
of  the  effect  of  limited  water  supplies  on 
our  established  agricultural  regions. 
Even  now.  many  of  our  western  communi- 
ties are  stunted  in  their  growth  because 
they  do  not  have  enough  water.  Hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  acres  of  produc- 
tive western  lands  will  revert  to  desert 
if  they  fail  to  receive  life-saving  and  life- 
maintaining  waters.  At  the  present  time, 
great  western  cities,  dependent  on  water 
storage  for  their  supplies  of  low-cost  hy- 
droelectric power,  are  acutely  short  of 
electrical  energy  for  industrial  and  do- 
mestic needs. 

Down  in  our  beautiful  Central  Valley 
of  California,  farmers  are  locking  hope- 
fully to  the  time  when  there  will  be  water 
to  protect  their  lands  and  to  assure  them 
of  continued  abundant  crops.  It  will  be 
small  comfort  to  us  or  to  you  who  also 
depend  on  California  for  many  foods,  to 
celebrate  the  completion  of  the  Central 
Valley  project  in  the  far  distant  future 
when  our  rich  agricultural  lands  have 
long  since  reverted  to  desert. 

I  mentioned  the  great  need  for  In- 
creased production  to  care  for  our  greater 
population.  Western  communities  are 
bulging  at  the  seams,  because  a  great 
many  young  men  have  followed  the  ad- 
vice of  Horace  Greeley  and  migrated  west 
to  build  their  homes.  To  give  these  young 
Americans  their  chance  to  make  a  hving. 
whether  it  is  on  an  irrigated  farm  or  in 
a  town  dependent  on  reclamation  proj- 
ects for  its  water  and  power,  we  must 
speed  western  development  through  con- 
struction of  reclamation  multiple-pur- 
pose projects. 

In  addition  to  irrigation  of  lands  and 
development  of  hydroelectric  power,  these 
projects  offer  the  multiple  benefits  of 
flood  control,  domestic  and  Industrial 
water  supplies,  silt  control,  preservation 
of  wildlife,  and  creation  of  recreational 
areas. 
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Reclamation  benefits  are  not  confined 
to  the  region  in  which  a  project  is  built. 
Have  you  ever  stopped  to  think  how  an 
Irririation  project  in  California.  Utah, 
North  Dakota,  or  some  other  far-distant 
State  affects  national  economy?  Many 
people  in  other  States  have  jobs  supply- 
ing materials  to  build  these  projects; 
many  others  are  kept  busy  manufactur- 
ing articles  for  the  permanent  new 
western  markets  which  are  opened  in  the 
settlement  and  development  of  lands 
that  once  were  considered  useless  and 
not  worthy  of  habitation. 

And  most  important  of  all  to  uis  now. 
these  Irrigated  lands  put  meat  on  our 
table,  serve  us  with  winter  fruits  and 
vegetables,  p.nd  supply  us  with  sugar  from 
western  sugar  beets. 

There  is  concrete  evidence  that  the 
European  recovery  program  can  be  fur- 
thered ihrouKh  the  increase  of  Irriga- 
tion developments  in  the  West, 

In  conclu-slon,  I  remind  you  that  money 
used  now  to  expedite  the  building  of 
reclamation  irrigation  and  multlple-pur- 
poae  projects  to  aid  the  European  re- 
corery  program  will  make  a  permanent 
contribution  to  the  economy  of  this  great 
country. 

As  a  Christian  Nation,  we  are  com- 
mitted to  the  humanitarian  principles  of 
helping  those  less  fortunate  than  our- 
selves. As  a  wise  and  provident  Nation, 
we  cannot  wantonly  neglect  to  speed  con- 
servation and  natural  resource  develop- 
ment mea.sures  which  will  serve  this  and 
future  generations  of  Americans. 


For  Peace,  Not  War 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  KENNETH  B.  KEATING 

OF  NrW  TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  15.  1948 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  Speaker.  Interna- 
tional, as  well  as  national,  preparedness 
is  the  soundest  guaranty  of  achieving 
peace  and  freedom  from  the  nervous  ten- 
sion and  paralyzing  fear  which  now  grips 
the  free  nations  of  the  world. 

For  that  reason  it  is  encouraging  to 
note  the  comparative  ease  with  which  the 
western  European  democracies  have  been 
able  to  reach  an  accord  on  many  matters 
of  mutual  concern.  Each  knows  that  no 
one  alone  is  powerful  enough  to  with- 
stand the  march  of  an  aggressor.  Each 
knows,  too,  if  there  were  ever  doubt,  that 
this  march  is  under  way.  Only  a  firm, 
resolute  stand  will  stem  the  tide. 

In  this  day  of  shrunken  oceans  And 
contracted  plains  our  country,  much  as 
we  might  wish  otherwise,  has  the  same 
concern  in  halting  Russian  expansion  be- 
fore the  lights  of  freedom  flicker  out. 
That  is  why  we  can  take  heart  from  this 
demonstration  of  unity  in  the  cause  of 
self-preservation  and  peace  exhibited  by 
these  sister  nations. 

The  importance  of  this  development  is 
emphaiized  in  the  accompanying  edito- 
rials from  the  Rochester  (N.  Y.)  Demo- 


crat and  Chronicle,  and  the  Washington 
Sunday  Star: 

IFrom  the  Rochester  (N.  Y.)  Democrat  and 
Chronicle  J 

rat   PIACX,    MOT   WA« 

Steps  toward  practical  union  of  the  free 
Western  powers  ol  Europe,  as  Indicated  by 
tht  sfx-puwer  conference  In  London  and  the 
flve-power  conference  In  Brussels,  have  been 
denounced  by  Russia  as  moves  toward  war, 
but  as  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune  points 
out,  "It  Is  precisely  because  It  Is  not  a  prepa- 
ration for  War  that  the  Kremllr  fears  It." 

Prom  all  Indications.  Russia  U  bracing  her- 
sei:  for  war;  what  will  Inevitably  throw  hrr 
off  balanre  Is  a  united  recovery  policy  of  hsr 
opponents  In  pursuit  of  a  «ound  peace.  As 
hns  been  pointed  out  frequently,  Russia 
thrives  on  roverty,  cbaoa,  anarchy,  despair. 
She  Is  helpless  against  prosperity,  content- 
ment, political  stflbtllty. 

Mer  system  cannot  compete  with  free  en- 
terprise at  lu  best,  /nd  as  the  nations  ot 
Europe  move  toward  wotklnj  agreements  that 
will  utilise  their  common  res^iurces  and  bring 
about  a  common  rlie  of  prosperity,  Rucsla  sees 
a  kind  of  competition  that  cannot  be  over- 
come by  denunciations,  propaganda,  or 
threats  of  war. 

It  was  remarkable,  too,  how  rapidly  these 
conferences  reached  agreements  when  free 
from  the  obstructive  tactics  of  the  Russians. 
Internationalization  of  the  rt'hr.  economic 
merger  of  the  American,  British,  and  French 
zones,  defensive  and  trade  union  of  the 
western  Europe  Low  Countries  and  Integra- 
tion of  all  Into  a  large-scale  democratic  en- 
tity. Including  the  United  States — all  this  la 
mxich  nearer  today  than  It  was  a  week  ago. 

Moscow  may  see  It  as  a  Ilne-up  for  possible 
war;  we  on  this  side  will  prefer  to  see  it  .is 
a  foundation  for  long-term  peace. 

One  other  fact  that  must  be  faced  Is  that 
the  developments  of  these  various  confer- 
ences virtually  end  all  hope  of  practical  co- 
operation with  Russia  in  the  reorganization 
of  E^urope  for  peace.  We  and  our  allies  must 
go  ahead  with  our  own  formula  for  the  res- 
toration of  our  parts  of  Germany  and  for  the 
revival  of  trade. 

Russia  is  free  to  Join,  of  course.  If  she 
wishes  to  do  so.  We  will  continue  to  oper- 
ate within  the  United  Nations.  But  we  can 
no  longer  be  deterred  by  the  iron  curtain  nor 
by  fears  of  Russian  opposition  from  achiev- 
ing the  goals  to  which  we  were  pledged  in  the 
war. 

(Prom  the  Washington  Sunday  Star] 

WEST    EUROPE    GETS    TOCETHEH 

The  speed  with  which  the  Brussels  Con- 
ference attained  Its  objective  of  working  out 
a  regional  pact  is  an  apt  illustration  of  the 
old  saying:  "Where  there's  a  will,  there's  a 
way." 

At  this  diplomatic  gathering  representa- 
tives of  five  contiguous  nations  of  western 
Europe  have  drafted  a  regional  pact  binding 
the  signatories  to  cooperative  action  on  a 
scale  hitherto  deemed  Impracticable  by  all 
save  a  few  Idealists.  Since  the  delegates 
spoke  for  their  respective  governments  and 
appear  to  be  backed  solidly  by  prevalent  pub- 
lic .opinion  In  their  homelands,  there  is  every 
prospect  that,  within  a  week,  the  draft  will 
be  ratified  In  treaty  form. 

Thenceforth,  Britain.  Prance,  and  the  Ben- 
elux combination  of  Belgium,  the  Nether- 
lands, and  Luxemburg  will  be  associated  In 
a  manner  hitherto  thought  possible  only 
through  federation.  Indeed,  the  new  asso- 
ciation wiU  be  termed  the  Western  EJuropean 
Union;  because  It  is  frankly  envisioned  as 
the  nucleus  to  which  the  other  nations  of 
that  part  of  Europe  eventually  will  adhere. 

The  outstanding  feature  of  the  instru- 
ment will  be  a  muttial  defense  treaty  pro- 
viding for  well -coordinated  military  action 
In  the  event  of  an  emergency  affecting  any 
of    its    members.     But,   from    a    long-range 


viewpoint,  the  economic  and  cultural  phiw«B 
are  of  great  potential  "Significance.  They  de- 
note a  determined  effort  to  harmonlie  di- 
vergent national  economies.  reconcUe  cur- 
rency dlfDcultles.  and  develop  colonial  areas 
on  a  cooperative  basis.  CulturaUy.  bilateral 
agreements  will  be  worked  out  to  foeter  the 
free  exchange  of  Ideas  and  the  promotion  of 
mutual  understanding  between  the  respec- 
tive peoples. 

The  motivation  k>ehlnd  all  this  U.  of  course, 
the  overshadowing  menace  of  aggressive  com- 
munism spearheaded  by  Moeoow.  Facet*  by 
a  common  peril,  the  surviving  free  societies 
of  western  Europe  are  following  the  counsel 
of  Benjamin  Pranklln  to  the  members  of  the 
Continental  Congress  when  he  told  them, 
under  similar  perilous  cIrcumsUnoes.  thst 
"we  had  best  hang  together  or  we  shall  ae- 
Kuredly  hang  separately  " 

Another  thing  to  be  remembered  Is  that 
this  novel  experiment  In  lnlrrnstlf>nnl  anito- 
clfttlon  hsA  behind  It  the  earnest  barking  of 
the  United  States.  Without  American  »up« 
port,  ever  the  united  strength  of  the  nvt' 
si'mstorles  and  their  aggregate  10OXX)0.0O0 
of'  citizens  would  be  unable  to  stand  up  td 
Communist  aggression.  But  a  West  Euro- 
pean  Union  so  obviously  favors  our  vital  in- 
teresu  thnt  Americun  support  should  and 
probably  will  be  forthcoming.  « 

As  for  international  communism.  Its  fierce; 
hostility  to  the  project  has  already  been 
trumpeted  from  every  Red  rostrum,  with 
Moscow  leading  In  denunciation.  What  the 
Communist  reaction  may  be  In  deeds  remkln* 
to  be  been. 


Problem  of  Paraplegics 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDITH  NOURSE  ROGERS 

OP  MAssACHusrrrs 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REFRESENTATTVES 

Monday,  March  IS.  1948 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record.  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing article  from  the  New  York  Times 
of  March  14.  1948: 

Problem  of  Paraplegics  Solved  bt  Project 
Here — Young  Paralyzed  Veterans.  Trains 
AS  Watchm/.kfrs,  Will  Find  Good  Joes 

(By  Howard  A.  Rusk,  M.  D.) 
In  one  of  the  most  unusual  sporting  events 
ever  held  In  Madison  Square  Garden,  two 
teams  of  paralyzed  veterans  met  last  Wednes- 
day on  the  basketball  court.  Playing  In 
wheel  chairs,  they  not  only  amazed  the  large 
crowd  with  their  dexterity,  but  Impressed 
upon  the  audience  that  although  paraljrsls 
may  mean  the  loss  of  the  power  of  sensa- 
tion and  motion  in  the  lower  extremities.  It 
does  not  mean  a  loss  of  spirit.  • 

Paralyzed  as  a  result  of  spinal-cord  In- 
juries, this  group  of  men  and  the  other 
2.600  paraplegic  veterans  of  World  War  II 
present  one  of  the  most  dUDcult  of  all  re- 
habilitation problems.  Such  cases  In  World 
War  I  usually  died  within  a  year  from  kid- 
ney Infections,  but  those  infections  now  can 
be  controlled  largely  by  streptomycin,  penl- 
cUlin,  sulfa  drugs,  and  new  surgical  tech- 
niques. 

Through  Intensive  rehabilitation  programs 
in  military  and  veterans'  hospitals,  more 
than  half  of  the  paraplegics  disabled  In  serv- 
ice have  been  taught  to  walk  with  the  aid 
of  crutches  and  braces,  and  have  left  VA 
hocpitals  ready  for  Joijs  or  further  vocational 
training. 

Typical  of  such  cases  Is  Wilbur  Woodman, 
a  37-year-old  paraplegic  from  Bellingham, 
Mass.,  who  is  attending  the  Joseph  Bulova 
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W^en  his  testing  was  completed,  lii.  Wood- 
began  to  spend  several  hours  dally  In 
aoapltiU's  watch-repair  shop.    The   In- 
did  not  plan  to  make  him  a  fin- 
watch   repairman.     They   were   Inter- 
In  finding  out  if  he  had  the  necessary 
dexterity,  mechanical  aptitude,  and  pa- 
and.  most  of  all.  If  he  liked  watch 
When  they  were  convinced  that 
arrangements  were  made  for  him  to 
In   the  Bulova  Scbool  with.  44S  other 
paraplegics. 
When   Mr    Woodman  and  his  group  have 
eted  their  course  as  skilled  watch  re- 
nen    next   winter,   they   will   encounter 
(JltDculty  Jn  finding  highly  paid  employ - 
for  more  than  1.500  requesU  from  all 
of  the  United  States  have  come  In  for 
splendidly    trained    craftsmen.      The 
cost  of  their   training  at   the  Bulova 
Is  their  subsistence  allowances,  which 
amount  to  $35,000  a  year  for  the  entire 
.  but  h^d  they  remained  In  hospitals 
the  next,  year  alone,   the  cost   of  their 
would  have  been  well  over  •300.000. 

courage  to  leave  the  security  and  com- 
of  a  hospital  after  several  years  Is  not 
upon  the  ability  to  walk  or  physl- 
ikllls  alone.     Many  of  the  problems  of 
living,  which  seem  simple  to  the 
bled  person,  present  complex  obsta- 
that  challenge  the  ingenuity  and  cour- 
)f  the  severely  physically  disabled.    As  a 
hundreds   of   disabled    veterans,    al- 
they  have  reached  maximum  rehabll- 
In   the  hospital,  lack  the  necessary 
to  try  life  on  their  own. 
Ttiat  they  can  live  Independently,  even  In 
the   world's   largest    and    most    highly 
community,  however,  has  been  dem- 
by  the  31  paraplegic  veterans  now 
at  Rego  Park,  Queens,  while  attend- 
the  Bulova  School. 
Wlhen  these  men  were  accepted  as  students 
Bulova  School,  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
presented  their  problems  to  such 
as  the  Queens  County  Council  of 
Agencies.    Community    Service 
Jewish    Family    Services.    Catholic 
ties.    Central    Chapter    of    the   Queens 
Red  Cross  and  the  New  York  City 
Authority. 
was  not  charity  that  the  VA  sought  for 
but  tb«  same  information  and  advice 
newcomer  to  a  community  needs.    They 
to  feel  a  part  of  the  community  and 
the  security  that  comes  with  belonging 
group,  for  this  was  their  first  postw.ir 
enee  outside  hospitals.     Most   of   the 
19  of  whom  wars  accompanied  by  their 
had  never  been  in  New  York  before. 
Before  their  arrival,  ai  three-room  apart- 
then  under  construction  by  the  New 
City  Housing  Authority,  were  adapted 
t^elr  specific  use.     Steps  at  the  side  af 
one-story    dwelltogs    were    replaced    by 
doors  were  widened  to  accommodate 
chair,  and  space  was  provided  along- 
the  ramps  for  parking  the  hand-operat- 
many  of  the  paraplegics  drive. 
Queens  Red  Cross  helped  to  find  ard 
11  furniture  that  was  simple  and  relit- 
mexpensive.    Both  rent  and  furniture 
ivell  within  most  family  budgets,  whicb 
also  cover  food,  clothes,  upkeep  of  a 
and   recreation.     Bach    man   receive*   a 
um  of  9360  a  month  disability  com- 
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ktlon.  pitis  subsistence  pay  of  •10ft  to 
iiao  a  month  for  married  men  and  $1&  a 
month  for  single  men  without  JlapendenU. 
Single  men  live  three  to  an  apartment,  and 
housekeepers  found  by  the  community 
agencies  come  in  dally  to  prepare  meals  and 
care  for  their  bachelor  apartments. 

Going  to  school  in  New  York  means  much 
more  than  Just  attending  classes,  and  the 
paraplegic  veterans  are  no  exception.  They 
and  their  families  want  to  see  the  sights. 
The  Queens  Red  Cross  Home  Service  has  fur- 
nished Information  services  checking  up  on 
parking,  accommodations,  prices  and  sched- 
ules for  theaters,  films,  sporting  events,  and 
tourist  attractions.  At  first  the  agency 
transported  the  men  to  swimming  pKWis.  but 
once  having  learned  their  way  around,  they 
preferred  to  go  on  their  own. 

Soon  after  their  arrival  the  wife  of  one 
veteran  had  an  unusual  problem.  She  was  a 
Protestant,  her  husband  Jewish,  and  her 
husband's  friend,  a  paraplegic  who  lived  with 
them,  a  Catholic.  On  their  first  Sunday  In 
the  new  home  the  friend  said  he  "felt  un- 
comfortable about  missing  mass."  As  a  re- 
sult, a  community  canvass  was  made  of  the 
most  easily  negotiated  entrances  of  churches 
In  the  neighborhood,  and  arrangements  were 
made  to  have  ushers  or  church  attendants 
wheel  the  chairs  up  and  down  steps  that  do 
not  have  ramps.  The  three  of  them,  as  well 
as  most  of  the  other  members  of  the  group, 
are  now  regular  attendants  at  religious 
services. 

APASTMDiTS   SCATTXXEO 

To  avoid  any  thought  of  segregation,  the 
21  paraplei^lc  apartments  are  scattered  among 
the  360  dwellings  In  the  Rego  Park  develop- 
ment. Through  their  mutual  interests,  how- 
ever, the  group  is  bound  together.  Each 
Friday  night  they  meet  informally  in  the 
projects  nursery  school  building  for  dinner, 
recreation,  comparison  of  school  progress  and 
discussion  of  mutual  problems  and  interests 
and  future  plans. 

The  group  at  Rego  Park  has  resulted  from 
the  far-sighted  policies  of  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration, an  industrial  organization,  and 
a  public-spirited  community.  Together  they 
have  shown  that  social  and  personal  as  well 
as  medical  and  vocational  rehabilitation  Is 
possible  for  even  the  most  severely  handi- 
capped. 

The  problems  that  they  have  shown  can 
be  solved  are  faced  not  only  by  the  2.600  para- 
plegics disabled  in  service,  but  by  hundreds 
of  others,  both  veterans  and  civilians,  who 
have  suffered  similar  disabilities  as  the  re- 
sult of  accidents  and  disease.  Although  half 
of  the  war-service  paraplegics  have  been  dis- 
charged from  VA  hospitals,  the  case  load  In 
the  VAs  six  paraplegic  centers  has  not  de- 
creased by  a  single  case,  as  those  rehabili- 
tated have  been  replaced  by  new  cases  re- 
sulting from  peacetime  accidents. 

To  many  present  at  last  Wednesday's  bas- 
ketball game  In  Madison  Squsre  Garden,  the 
stars  were  the  paralysed  men  who  played  in 
the  game.  However,  the  small  group  of  en- 
thusiastic rooters  from  Rego  Park  and  from 
neighboring  VA  hospitals,  who  sat  on  the 
sidelines  as  spectators,  also  were  winning  In 
their  own  battle  to  lead  Independent  lives. 


Palettiac,  •  New  Spain? 


EXTENSION  OP  flEMARKS 

or 

HON.  ARTHUR  G.  KLEIN 

or  NEW  Toax 
IN  THE  HOUSX  OP  REPRESENT ATIVIS 

Monday.  March  15,  1948 

Mr.  KLEIN.    Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave. 
I  am  Inserting  In  the  Ricoro  the  follow- 


Inpr  article  from  the  Nation  of  Manrh  13, 
1948.  which  sounds  a  grave  warning  to 
all  of  us: 

PAIXSrriNX.   A    NXW   SPUN? 

Whether  or  not  Palestine,  like  Spain  before 
It.  Is  to  be  the  victim  of  the  immorality  of  the 
big  powers,  and  in  the  end  touch  oil  a  new 
conflagration,  will  be  evident  on  Tuesday 
when  the  permanent  members  of  the  Secu- 
rity Council  report  whether  they  have  agreed 
to  a  formula  lor  implementing  the  resolu- 
tion of  the  General  Assembly.  One  thing  Is 
certain:  After  they  have  reported,  the  United 
States  win  not  be  able  to  hide  Its  r«  1  atti- 
tude toward  partition  behind  the  screen  of 
double-talk  which  has  until  now  surrounded 
Its  statements  to  the  Security  Council  This 
Is  the  meaning  of  the  reaolutlon  adopted  by 
the  Security  Council  on  March  5. 

Much  depends  on  the  President.  Tie  big- 
power  consultations  will  prove  fruitful  only 
If  Mr.  Truman  finds  the  courage  to  overrule 
the  State  Department's  policy  and  ssue  a 
new  directive  placing  this  country  s^iuarely 
behind  action  to  Insure  implementation.  If 
he  falls  to  do  so.  we  shall  be  courting  what 
we  say  we  want  to  avoid — Russian  p-;netra- 
tlon  of  the  Middle  East.  As  long  as  tl  e  pres- 
ent directive  stands,  no  agreement  for  imple- 
mentation will  be  reached,  and  the  Soviet 
Union  may  emerge  as  the  only  big  power 
favoring  the  General  Assembly's  resolution. 
The  State  Department's  Russian  expe  -ts  may 
attribute  this  to  Moscow's  expansionist  In- 
terests; but  to  large  sections  of  world  opinion 
the  Soviet  Union,  on  this  question,  will  ap- 
pear as  the  moral  victor. 

Nor  will  a  retreat  from  partition  bring 
peace  to  Palestine.  Dr.  Abba  Hlllel  SUver 
told  the  Security  Council  that  Itt  Jews 
would  establish  the  Jewish  state  In  accord- 
ance with  the  Assembly's  resolution  without 
the  aid  of  the  UN  If  need  be.  Wh^n  they 
do.  they  will  Invoke  the  sympathy  and  help 
of  peoples  throughout  the  world,  and  even 
of  governments.  The  ensuing  struggle  could 
well  become  the  first  battle  of  a  ne«  war. 

As  the  situation  stood  a  week  tgo,  the 
United  States,  Prance,  and  China  openly 
advocated  an  attempt  at  concUiatlor.  which 
means  revision.  Even  the  defeat  of  the 
paragraph  In  the  American  resolution  call- 
ing for  conciliation  was  not  accepted  as  final 
by  the  United  States  delegation.  A  state- 
ment Isaued  after  the  vote  InsisUrd  thst 
the  Isnguage  of  the  resolution  as  adopted 
"ts  broad  enough  to  comprehend  points  B 
and  C  of  the  second  paragraph  of  tie  orig- 
inal resolution" — point  C  being  the  deleted 
reference  to  conciliation  and  point  B  the 
request  to  consider  whether  or  not  the  slt- 
ustlon  In  Palestine  constitutes  a  threat  to 
International  peace  and  securly. 

The  British,  despite  their  abstentlDn  from 
the  vote,  continue  their  campaign  against 
partition,  and  have  refused  to  Join  the  con- 
sultations. A  further  avenue  of  retreat 
from  the  partition  resolution  was  offered  by 
Mr.  Creech  Jones,  Britain's  Colonial  Secre- 
tary, who  told  the  Security  Council  that  the 
threat  to  peace  and  security  was  Inherent  In 
the  partition  resolution  and  would  continue 
as  long  as  the  resolution  stood.  China  and 
Prance  Joined  the  chortis.  Dr.  Tsliing  said 
that  neither  peace  nor  partition  could  be 
Impoaed  by  force.  Prance  charged  »he  Jew- 
ish population  of  Palestine  with  coiesponsl- 
blllty  for  violence  and  accused  thit  Jewish 
Agency  of  making  no  serious  attempt  to 
•top  acts  amounting  "practically  to  organ- 
lasd  assassination  " 

In  spite  of  all  these  ominous  words,  there 
Is  nothing  in  the  present  Palestine  situation 
vhlch  did  not  exist  last  fall  when  t  le  Presi- 
dent directed  the  United  States  to  support 
partition.  As  far  back  as  October  11,  when 
the  first  American  plan  for  Impleirentatlon 
was  presented,  Herschel  Johnson  told  a  pnm 
conference  that  if  the  Arabs  resisted  )>artltk>n, 
there  was  no  reason  why  the  Jewish  stata 
could  not  be  set  up  and  the  Arab  art  a  turned 
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over  to  the  Trusteeship  Council.  On  Novem- 
ber 22  he  told  the  Ad  Hoc  Committee  on  Pal- 
estine, "We  do  not  say  we  anticipate  no 
trouble."  And  on  November  25  he  voted  for 
the  Danish  amendment  which  specified  that 
"the  Security  Council  should  determine  a»  a 
threat  to  peace,  breach  of  the  peace  or  act 
of  aggression  In  accordance  with  article  39 
of  the  Charter,  any  attempt  to  alter  by  force 
the  settlement  envisaged  by  this  resolution." 
Since  November  29,  when  partition  was 
adopted,  the  press  has  headlined  daily  reporu 
of  armed  Arab  defiance  of  the  UN  resolution. 
The  Commission  on  Palestine  made  these 
charges  8i>eclflc  in  its  two  reports  to  the 
Security  Council.  But  so  far  the  United 
St.'\tes  has  Ignored  the  charges.  Nor  has  it 
paid  any  direct  attention  to  the  commission's 
request  for  a  non -Palestinian  force  to  main- 
tain Internal  order.  Instead  of  taking  a  po- 
sition consistent  with  Its  own  commitments 
and  the  expressed  opinions  of  Its  delegates 
when  partition  was  voted.  It  has  Invented 
equivocal  formulas  to  cover  Its  retreat.  This 
straddling  must  be  stopped — and  the  Presi- 
dent can  stop  It.  If  the  present  big-power 
tallcs  are  not  to  end  in  a  new  stalemate,  Mr. 
Truman  should  demand  that  the  British  end 
their  sabotage  and  that  the  arms  embargo 
be  extended  to  the  Arab  sUtes  within  the 
Arab  league:  he  should  promise  United  States 
participation  In  the  arming  of  the  Jewish 
militia  and  United  States  approval  of  a  small- 
power  international  force  made  up  of  existing 
contingents,  with  big-power  support  guaran- 
teed In  the  event  of  external  aggression. 
These  steps  are  the  necessary  prerequisite  to 
any  action  In  support  of  partition.  They 
must  be  taken  quickly  or  they  wlU  be  too  late 
and  the  hope  of  peace  wlU  be  lost. 

I  am  also  inserting  a  very  pointed  edi- 
torial from  the  Washington  Post  of  Fri- 
day, March  12: 

PAUCSTINK    MUDDLE 

While  the  clock  ticks  away  to  the  May  IS 
deadline,  the  United  Nations  stalemate  on 
Palestine  continues.  This  week  It  has  iteen 
marked  by  a  slight  tiff  between  the  American 
and  Soviet  delegates.  Mr.  Gromyko  actually 
sought  to  elve  the  impression  that  the  United 
SUt«s  had  turned  lu  back  on  partiUon  Mr. 
Austin,  with  some  asperity,  corrected  him. 
though  the  only  mistake  that  Mr.  Gromyko 
madn  was  anatomical.  The  United  States 
has  turned  Its  side  on  partition,  not  Its  back. 
And  Mlcawber-llke,  it  hopes  that  something 
wUl  turn  up  (now  that  the  Soviet  has  put  Its 
foot  down  on  formal  conciliation  |  to  make 
partition  acceptable  to  Arab  and  Jew  without 
sUlfe. 

Nothing  Is  In  sight  that  looks  like  provid- 
ing this  hoped-for  restilt.  The  Jews  are  going 
ahead  with  their  plans  for  setting  up  a  state 
In  conformity  with  the  Assembly's  recom- 
mendation. And  the  Arabs  are  preparing  to 
stop  them.  It  Is  said  that  at  Lake  Success 
the  Lebaneae  have  suggested  a  federal  Arab- 
Jew  state,  a  solution  that  conforms  with  the 
minority  report  otthe  Palestine  Commission. 
Till  a  matter  of  minutes  before  the  Assembly 
vote  on  partition  was  taken,  the  Arabs  would 
have  nothing  to  do  with  either  the  majority 
(L  e.,  partition)  or  minority  report,  and  then 
gave  a  word  of  support  for  federation  in 
principle.  It  was  then  too  late  to  consider  it. 
It  Is  even  later  now.  The  Jews  won't  listen  to 
federation,  and  we  doubt  whether  the  Arabs 
In  Palestine  will.  For  Arab  moderates  have 
either  fled  or  been  killed  by  the  Nazi-minded 
mufti  gang  and  any  independence  of  the  Arab 
League  tliat  might  have  been  expected  of 
Eknir  Abdullah  In  adjacent  Trans-Jordan  ap- 
pears to  be  ruled  out  by  the  lack  of  outside 
laadership  and  encouragement. 

Nor  Is  there  any  sign  that  the  British  wlU 
remain  in  Palestine  in  case  nothing  has 
turned  up  to  solve  the  Palestine  dilemma.  If 
the  United  SUtes  U  acting  the  part  of  Ml- 
cawber.  Britain  Is  an  inverted  Mlcawber, 
waiting    to   turn   something  down.    Imple- 


mentation of  partition  with  economic  union 
has  been  denied  by  British  obstruction,  as, 
for  Instance,  in  the  opening  of  a  port,  as 
recommended,  so  that  the  Jews  can  get  sup- 
plies and  weapons.  Even  the  London  Times, 
In  commenting  on  the  British  order  that  the 
partition  commission  will  not  be  allowed  to 
land  until  14  days  before  the  dropping  of  the 
mandate,  viz.  May  1,  Is  constrained  to  say. 
"The  ban  seems  to  be  unnecessarily  restric- 
tive." More  of  this  criticism  is  bound  to  be 
heard  diu-ing  the  Conunons  debate  on  Pales- 
tine which  started  yesterday. 

During  this  debate  memories  may  go  back 
to  the  debate  of  1937,  when  the  Britl^a  Gov- 
ernment at  first  espoused  the  partition  of  the 
Peel  commission.  The  plan  was  then 
dropped.  Mr.  Churchill  wrote,  "Even  this 
scheme,  had  it  been  put  into  force  vigor- 
ously and  promptly,  woiiild  have  been  better 
than  the  hopeless  Indecision  which  followed. 
His  Majesty's  Government  showed  themselves 
unable  to  make  up  their  minds."  And  Mr. 
Amery  indicted  the  British  Government  for 
allowing  partition  "to  peter  out  In  the  shoals 
and  sands  of  hesitation."  The  same  shoals 
have  engulfed  action  In  Implementing  parti- 
tion with  economic  union  (which,  liK:iden- 
tally.  was  a  feasible  route  to  federation) ,  with 
the  United  States  Government  in  the  same 
state  of  vacillation  as  the  British  were  in 
1»37,  and  the  British  refusing  to  cooperate  In 
carrying  out  the  Assembly  recommendation. 
Some  action  must  come  soon.  At  lea^  it 
should  take  the  form  of  a  resolution  at  Lake 
Success  that  arms  must  be  made  available  to 
Jews  as  well  as  Arabs,  so  that  when  the  show- 
down came,  the  nations  will  not  be  accused 
of  actually  helping  the  Arabs  to  defy  an  As- 
sembly recommendation. 


Rent  Control 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CHARLES  K.  FLETCHER 

OF  CALirORNlA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  March  15.  1948 

Mr.  FLETCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarlcs  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  letter: 

Dear  Congressman  Fletcher:  I  hnve  Jtist 
read  an  article  in  the  Congresstonal  Record 
entitled  "Religion  and  rent  control  " 

If  rellglon-ls  to  brought  to  bear  on  this 
legislation,  I  believe  the  Bible  and  not  some 
men's  opinions  should  be  sought  as  authority. 

The  Bible  record  shows  that  God  placed 
certain  safeguards  about  private  jroperty 
such  as,  "Thou  shalt  not  steal,"  a  law  to 
protect  the  little  man  not  the  king  vho  had 
armies  at  his  command,  but  the  lltUe  man 
who  looks  to  God  for  his  protection.  Also, 
in  the  Decalogue  we  find,  "Thou  El:.alt  not 
covet  they  neighbor's  house",  specifically  a 
guard  against  anyone  holding  another  man's 
property  agtilnst  his  will. 

Consider  the  story  of  Naboth's  \ineyard 
and  the  condemnation  of  Ahab  by  God's 
prophet  Elijah. 

Rent  control  does  not  affect  the  bl^  apart- 
ment holder  who  through  legal  loopholes  Is 
able  to  make  his  property  show  a  profit,  but 
it  destroys  the  small  property  owner  who 
has  saved  and  hullt  something  that  would 
help  to  care  for  him  In  the  days  v?hen  he 
would  no  longer  he  able  to  work.  Rent  con- 
trol has  destroyed  his  Investment  and  his 
property  has  been  stolen  by  unjust  laws. 
Rent  control  has  made  It  impossible  for  htm 
to  live  in  peace  and  rent  to  someone  that 
would  be  compatible.  Rent  control  has 
brotight  fear  to  the  tlirlfty  Amerlcjns  who 
supply   the   rental   housing   for   80   percent 


of  the  tenants  of  this  country.  Rent  con- 
trol has  placed  the  honest  man  or  woman  In 
Jeopardy  of  legal  adventturrs  who  with  the 
backing  of  the  Federal  Goverimient  can  sue 
for  and  coUect  triple  damage  from  the  man 
who  through  ignorance  of  an  unintelligi- 
ble directive  from  some  Incompetent  rent 
director  becomes  a  violator  of  some  regula- 
tion he  knew  nothing  about. 

I  believe  that  if  religion  Is  to  be  t>rought 
Into  this  matter,  we  should  consider  Justice 
as  the  ground  work  for  any  legislation '  and 
that  It  should  be  Justice  to  all. 

Every  rent  control  law  written  has  been 
written  with  penalties  for  Tiolations  by  the 
landlord,  but  no  penalties  for  violations  by 
the   tenants   or   the   administrators. 

The  Federal  Government  In  confiscating 
private  property  by  rent  control  should  be 
warned  by  what  happened  to  Ahab  as  King 
of  Israel.  Remember  that  Gods  Judgment 
did  not  come  untU  Ahab  todk  Naboth's 
vineyard. 

Sincerely, 

Rev.  Wallace  J.  MtmPHT. 


Rent  CoBtroi 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  RICHARD  F.  HARLESS 

OF  ARIZONA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  15,  1948 

Mr.  HARI£SS  of  Arizona.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marJcs  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing letter: 

Mt  Dxaa  CoiraaEssMAN :  I  still  think  the 
position  of  Congress  on  rent  control  is  the 
most  cowardly  thing  I  ever  saw.  Seriously, 
I  really  hate  to  think  that  my  Government 
would  treat  its  own  people  in  such  a  cowardly 
fashion.  I  think  it  is  so  cowardly  because 
relatively  the  number  of  landlords  is  small 
compared  to  the  number  of  tenants.  Know- 
ing that,  I  think  Congress  Is  deliberately  sac- 
rificing the  minority  group  for  votes  from  the 
majority  faction.  Everyone  knows  that  taxes 
have  gone  up,  that  repairs  are  needed,  but  still 
the  landlord  or  owner  Is  required  to  charge 
the  same  rental  as  In  1941.  Just  how  he  Is 
supposed  to  live.  I  know  not.  That  Is  not  my 
idea  of  democracy.  That  Is  not  what  we  so 
blandly  call  the  American  way  of  life.  I 
know  that  rentals  are  scarce,  but  so  Is  fooQ, 
steel,  lumber,  and  many  other  things.  I 
know,  too,  that  tenants  have  received  three 
or  four  Increases  In  wages  In  order  to  meet 
the  high  cost  of  living  since  1941.  If  it's  so 
Important  to  keep  down  the  cost  of  rentals 
(and  at  the  same  time  make  no  effort  to  con- 
trol other  prices)  then  why  cant  we  subsidize 
the  landlords  Just  like  t-  e  have  done  for  years 
for  the  farmers  and  many  other  minority 
cUwen. 

I  have  no  rentals  under  OPA.  I  have  never 
had  any.  I  hope  I  never  shall  have  any.  I 
will  never  have  any  if  I  can  avoid  it.  So  It  Is 
not  a  cent  to  me  personally,  but  It  Is  obvi- 
ously unfair  to  some  old  pec^le  I  know. 
Everything  they  have  saved  during  their  en- 
tire lives,  everything  they  have  on  earth  is 
tied  up  In  little  rentals  (one  of  which  they 
occupy) ,  and  then  get  the  large  sum  of  f37.50 
per  month  for  the  other  three  rentals.  That 
makes  the  grand  total  of  $112.50  per  month, 
from  which  must  come  taxes,  repairs,  water 
rent,  garbage  collection,  etc.,  and  from  the 
pittance  that  is  left  they  must  live.  That  was 
the  same  condition  that  existed  In  1941,  yet 
their  living  expenses,  by  Oovemroent  fig- 
ures, are  now  185  percent  as  compared  to 
1941.  At  the  same  time  new  apartments,  no 
larger  than  theirs,  not  so  well  located,  and- 
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are  renting  now  with  no  OPA 
per  month.  Where  U  there  Justice  In 
The  only  reason  Is  votes  for  those 
who  place  their  personaa  aggrandlae- 
md  political  fortunes  above  the  decent 
of  the  very  people  they  are  supposed 

and  protect. 
I  know  you  can't  do  It  alone.    I  know 
'  the  Injustice     I  know  that's  all  that 
done,  but  I  had  to  get  It  off  my  chest; 
4   S.  8.  7.  8.  9,  10.  and  I  am  still  mad. 
Counthng  to  10  does  no  good  when  I  think  of 
d  ceptlon  that  has  been  practiced  upon 
OFQ^rs  of  rental  property,  for  the  sole 
reason  that  they  don't  have  enough 


o  ily 


Very  sincerely  yours. 


A  COMSTTTtJlNT. 


GoTe^Binent  Can  Be  Best  Employer  as  Wei 
as  Biff  est 


IN 


Mr 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

FON.  LYNDON  B.  JOHNSON 

or   TIXAS 

rHE  HOUSK  OP  REPRESKNTATTVES 


JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr  Speak- 
er, uhder  leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I 
wish  to  include  in  the  Rccord  a  tran- 
scrip ;  of  my  te.stimony  before  the  House 
Comnlttee  on  Post  Offlce  and  Civil  Serv- 
ice ill  behalf  of  a  pay  raise  for  Federal 
tmi»ipyees: 

fteif    Hocsi    or    Repiksuvtativts 

HxAaiNcs    or    CoMtcrrm    on 

Omcs  AKO  Civu.  Sxavici  StTscoMMrr- 

To    CoNSima    Fating    iNcazAsxs    roa 

iMrtoms    (H.   R.   47.«2).   1Ia»cb 

1»48 

RKxa    Mr.  Ltndcm  Johnson,  of  Texas. 

be  glad  to  hear  with  respect  to  this 

from  you. 
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■TATifmrr  or  kon  ltndon  b.  johnson.  Min- 
or coNGaass.  tkntr  distbict  or  txxas 

Johnson.  Mr.  Chairman  and  members 
of  tta^  committee,  we  who  serve  with  Chair- 
know  he  is  one  of  the  most  gra- 
cious Jtist.  and  tolerant  men  In  the  Con- 
gress 
Belore 
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Friday.  March  5.  1948 


making  my  statement  I  think  you 
Ulow  me.  as  a  Texan,  to  brag  a  little 
We   Texans   usually   do.     We   are   rery 
of  the  fact  that  this  committee  has 
)f  our  ablest   men   from   Texas  on   it. 
Ltli  and  Congressman  Combs. 
re  know  that  out  of  the  work  of  thla 
win  come  a  Just  and  fair  decMon. 
not  here  for  the  purpose  of  pressuring 
mating  on  any  particular  type  of  legts- 
I  came  here  in  a  democratic  way  to 
you  about  the  situation  I  find  In  my 
Ittle  district.     I  represent   the  Tenth 
CongdMslonal  DUtrlct  of  Texas. 
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OOV  EUNKSNT  IS  ON<  Or  BIOCKST  BMrLOmS 

that  district  the  Federal  Qovernment 

of  the  biggest  single  employers.    We 

3ne  of  the  two  central  accounting  post 

for  the  entire  8ut«  located  in  the  capl- 

A)jstln.  and  we  have  one  of  the  two  Inter- 

enue   offices    for    the   SUte   located 

We  have  a  large  civil  employment  In 

military  Mtabllahments  in  that  area. 

1  aa  many  other  Federal  agencies. 

Wh)»n  I  was  at  home  Chrutmas  I  asked  the 

ees  and  their  organizations  to  prepare 

some  acttial  budgets  and  to  give  to  me 

data  on  the  Increased  cost  of  living,  and 

was  working  out  for  them. 

wt)Uld  like  to  aak  the  chairman  and  the 

tree  for  permission  to  Include  in  my 

two  or  three  brief  ezcerpt<  of  budg- 


ets sent  to  me  by  these  employees  as  a  result 
of  my  request. 

Mr.  Rxn.  Without  objection,  they  wUl  be 
Included. 

EMPLOTTZS  OraUTX  AS  A  TXAM 

Mr  Johnson.  Fifteen  years  ego  our  post 
offlce  in  Austin,  having  approximately  500 
employees,  received  a  rating  of  56  Ten  years 
later  that  retlng  was  improved  to  79.  Four 
months  ago  we  had  a  postmaster  resign  to 
take  a  Job  with  the  War  Department  Foreign 
Service,  and  he  left  the  offlce  with  a  rating 
of  99  The  latest  rating,  under  our  new  post- 
master Is  98.  That  group  of  500  employees 
operates  as  a  team.  They  have  determined  to 
bring  to  the  Federal  service  the  loyalty  and 
efficiency  that  private  business  demands  and 
gets. 

Th«  arerage  budget  presented  to  me  by  the 
rtpr««cnta:ive  groups  of  employees  shows 
that  the  average  governmental ^mployre  has 
t3.48  left  out  of  his  pay  aft&  the  barest 
necessities  have  been  paid  for. 

TXAa  AGO.  tl.aOO,    NOW.  $33  IN  THX  BEP 

One  of  cay  rural  carriers  presented  the 
situation  pretty  graphically  to  me.  He  said: 
"A  year  and  a  half  ago  I  bad  tLaoo  In  the 
bank.  The  enclosed  statement  from  the 
t>ank.  received  today,  wtli  tell  tf>e  story  of 
how  badly  this  Increase  Is  needed  by  the 
employees,  of  which  I  am  average."  And  he 
attached  a  note  from  his  banker,  saying. 
"Our  books  show  your  account  overdrawn 
•32  30." 

Day  by  day  the  sincere  voices  of  a  loyal 
group  of  FMtenU  employees  are  being  raised 
In  growing  (toape ration  for  a  cause  ao  close 
to  their  own  well-being;  a  csuss  tbat.  If  not 
won  In  the  near  future,  can  msan  only 
extreme  financial  Insecurity  In  the  days 
ahead. 

We  can  go  even  further.  We  can  be  selfish 
in  granting  these  pay  raises  to  the  extent 
that  we  want  to  encourage  hlgh-caliber  per- 
sonnel to  stay  In  the  Fsdaral  service.  At  a 
time  when  civilian  emplojrsrs  are  in  a  posi- 
tion to  offer  more  attractive  wage  scales  to 
trained  men  and  women.  It  Is  fitting  that  we 
become  Jealous  of  our  employees  whoma  we 
have  trained  through  the  years  to  be  sound 
and  skilled  workers 

We  have  hundreds  of  such  skilled  workers 
In  my  district.  All  of  them — the  rural  car- 
riers, the  weatherman,  the  Agriculture  De- 
partment people,  the  postal  clerks,  the  Bu- 
reau of  Internal  Revenue  personnel,  the  post- 
masters, the  Army's  civilian  personnel,  and 
ail  the  others — are  doing  a  fine  Job.  They 
deserve  a  decent  standard  of  living. 

I  believe  while  the  Federal  Government 
Is  one  of  the  biggest  employers  in  my  district 
that  it  can  be  the  best  employer  In  the  dis- 
trict, and  I  have  no  doubt  but  what  the  repu- 
tation which  you  have  made  In  the  years 
gone  by  will  be  continued  by  this  committee. 
It  ta  the  reputation  of  a  Just  and  reasonable 


I  felt  that  this  committee  could  act  very 
wisely  by  bringing  out  legislation  providing 
(or  substantial  salary  increases. 

Thank    you    Mr.    Chairman. 

Mr   Rrs.  Thank  you.  Mr.  Johnson. 

Let  me  ask  one  question.  As  you  know. 
we  are  expected  to  submit  these  proposals 
to  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  and  we  have  a 
report  from  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  with 
respect  to  this  very  bill  which  has  been  sub- 
mitted, and  the  report  is  practically  the  same 
and  the  reply  which  I  have  before  me  is 
dated  February  10.  and  it  says: 

"Reference  Is  made  to  your  letter  of  Janu. 
ary  27,  1948.  with  respect  to  the  bill"— it 
happened  to  be  the  one  I  submitted  but  it  is 
the  same  because  we  are  considering  all 
proposals  before  this  committee.  "Tou  are 
advised  in  view  of  the  position  taken  by  the 
President  on  this  subject  as  set  forth  in  his 
budget  msssags  of  January  12.  1948.  to  the 
Congress,  that  the  enactment  of  this  measure 
would  not  at  this  time  be  In  accordance 
With  the  program  of  the  President." 


I  take  it  from  that  that  you  do  not  go  along 
with  the  views  of  the  Bureau  of  the  3udget 
In  connection  with  this  proposed  legislation? 

POUCT-MAKINC    POWKX    aXSXBVEO    TO    CCNCBXSS 

Mr.  Johnson  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  fre- 
quently found  that  my  views  are  not  In  ac- 
cord with  the  views  of  the  administration  or 
of  the  President.  Congresa  is  a  legislative 
body,  and  we  must  remain  so.  In  connection 
with  our  legislative  deliberations.  I  want  to 
get  the  advice  of  those  in  the  Executive  De- 
partment as  well  as  the  advice  of  the  ac- 
countants and  the  others  they  have  down 
there  In  the  Budget,  but  I  reserve  to  the 
legialatlve  branch  of  the  Government,  of 
wtilcb  I  am  a  Member,  the  right  to  oolicy- 
maklng  powtr. 

I  think  it  is  H  very  short-sighted  view  to 
say  that  hundreds  of  thousands  of  lltt.e  peo- 
ple who  have  been  the  victims  of  Inilatlon. 
from  which  we  are  all  suffering  at  the  mo- 
ment, cannot  have  their  sala'les  Increased 
because  It  happens  not  to  be  In  accur  j  with 
the  views  of  the  Budget  Director. 

Mr.  RzEs.  Thank  you.  Mr.  Johnson 

Mr.  Ltlx.  May  I  ask  a  question.  Mr.  Chair, 
man? 

Mr.  Rcxs.  Tea.  sir.  Let  me  say  that  Mr. 
Ltlk.  also  of  Texas.  Is  one  of  the  distin- 
guished members  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  Ltlx.  Thank  you.  Mr.  Chairman.  1 
never  flinch  at  such  a  compliment. 

Mr.  Johnson,  do  you  not  think  that  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  was  influenced  some- 
what by  the  threat  of  the  Knutson  bill  to 
cut  taxes  possibly  M.SOO.OOO.OOO.  and  a  cell- 
ing being  set  on  the  legislative  budget?  Do 
you  not  think  that  they  thought  that  this 
bill,  which  might  run  into  a  12,000.1)00.000 
Increase,  might  run  headlong  Into  thit  sort 
of  thing,  and  It  might  not  Jibe  when  lut  on 
an  adding  machine? 

Mr.  Johnson.  I  should  think  that  it  is  un- 
likely that  any  of  the  conversations  of  the 
last  few  months  In  the  Congress  are  un- 
known to  the  Budget,  and  I  am  sure  that  Its 
officials  have  given  consideration  to  the  poli- 
cies of  the  party  In  power. 

Mr.  Ltle.  I  might  say  to  you.  Mr.  Jo]fNSON, 
It  Is  quite  refreshing  to  have  so  many  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  come  t>efore  us  and  aik  that 
these  salaries  be  Increased,  many  of  them 
•l.OOO  acrosa  the  board,  which  would  run 
around  •2,000.000.000. 

Mr.  Johnson.  I  always  get  inspiration  and 
stimulation  from  association  with  iry  col- 
leagues, and  this  Is  no  exception.  ]  hope 
that  all  the  Federal  employees,  sci.ttered 
throughout  the  country,  will  also  get  bene- 
flts  as  a  result  of  our  deliberations. 

Mr.  TwTMAN.  May  I  ask  the  witiieas  a 
question.  Mr.  Chairman? 

Mr.  Rxxs.  Certainly. 

Mr.  TwTMAN.  Mr.  Johnson,  the  postal  em- 
ployees would  benefit  by  tax  reduction,  and 
you  subscribe  to  the  viewpoint,  do  ycu  not, 
that  a  lot  of  other  people  do.  namely,  that 
they  would  like  to  have  a  reduction  lii  their 
personal  Income  tax? 

NOT   CONSUniNO   TAX   BILL 

Mr.  Johnson.  I  don't  understand  ve  arc 
considering  a  tax  bill  here,  but  I  sh(  uldnt 
want  to  give  everybody  a  tax  reductic  n  and 
not  extend  It  to  the  postal  employees,  if  tbat 
is  the  question. 

Mr.  TWTMAN.  Our  dUtlnguUhed  colleague 
from  Texas  brought  up  the  matUr  of  an 
income-tax  reduction  which  we  hope  to  put 
throtifh.  and.  of  course,  that  benefits 
postal  workers  because  It  would  Ir  crease 
their  take-home  pay,  which  has  been  dis* 
cussed  here  so  frequently. 

Mr.  Johnson.  So  I  am  informed. 

Mr.  Rxxs.  I  take  it  you  are  not  opp<ised  to 
a  reduction  In  taxes,  are  you? 

Mr.  Johnson.  No;  I  would  favor  a  reduc- 
tion of  a  kind  and  of  a  type.  I  am  not  here 
to  speak  on  any  specific  Ux  blU.  I  might 
say  that  I  don't  favor  the  Knutson  bill,  how- 
ever. 


Mr.  Rexs.  Is  the  gentleman  opposed  to  a 
30-percent  reduction  in  taxes? 

Mr.  Johnson.  The  gentleman  Is  opposed 
to  a  material  reduction  in  taxes  that  would 
go  to  a  small  number  of  people  in  the  main. 
Most  of  us  are  for  the  little  folks,  and  I  think, 
if  you  will  confine  your  deliberations  to  the 
necessity  of  Increasing  the  salaries  of  Federal 
employees,  you  can  rely  on  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  to  go  as  far  In  tax  reduc- 
tion as  would  suit  the  pleasure  of  some  of 
you.  I  have  not  found  any  reluctance  on 
the  part  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
to  give  prompt  and  adequate,  and  I  should 
say  far-reaching,  consideration  to  tax  re- 
duction. 

Mr.  R£ES.  What  I  had  In  mind  was  not  at 
all  the  bill  as  comes  out  of  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee;  that  was  not  what  influ- 
enced us. 

Mr.  Johnson.  I  want  to  state  to  the  com- 
mittee that  I  feel  that  the  average  Federal 
employee  Is  entitled  to  a  salary  Increase,  but 
in  order  to  get  that  increase  I  do  not  advocate 
the  passage  of  the  Knutson  bill. 

Mr.  Rees.  Thank  you.  Mr.  Johnson. 

Mr.  Ltle.  Of  course.  Mr.  Chairman.  »6.500,- 
000.000  would  have  to  come  from  some  other 
place. 

Mr.  Rees.  I  wouldn't  subscribe  to  that 
statement. 

Mr.  Ltle.  You  can  only  add  up.  If  two  and 
two  equals  four,  but  when  It  comes  out  that 
two  and  two  equals  six.  it  always  excites  me. 
What  I  am  getting  at.  Mr.  Chairman.  Is  this: 
Unquestionably  the  need  for  Increased  sal- 
aries is  not  determined  by  the  amount  of 
money  available,  but  ultimately  the  amount 
of  money  available  will  determine  what  Is 
allowed. 

Mr.  Johnson.  The  ability  to  pay  those  in- 
creased salaries  will  be  determined  by  the 
amount  of  money  available. 

Thank  you.  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Rets.  We  appreciate  your  statement, 
Mr.  Johnson. 


National  Security 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  W.  McCORMACK 

or  MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  15.  1948 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  re.solu- 
tions  of  the  General  Court  of  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Massachusetts: 

Resolutions   memorializing  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  to  enact  legislation  and 
to  provide  adequate  appropriations  for  the 
preservation  of  the  security  of  the  nation. 
by  the  creation  of  the  world's  strongest  Air 
Force  and  Air  National  Guard  and  for  the 
creation  of  a  national  science  foundation 
for  scientific  research,  to  make  available 
scientific  discoveries  and  knowledge  for  the 
information  and  guidance  of  officials  re- 
iponslble  for  our  national  aecurlty. 
Whereas  In  World  War  n  the  value  and  Im- 
portance of  the  Regular  Air  Force  and  Air 
National  Guard  as  component  parts  of  our 
national  defense,  and  security  program  were 
demonstrated,  and  in  the  development  of  said 
Air  Force,  the  need  for  scientific  study  in  the 
field  of  science  related  to  national  defense 
and  security  was  demonstrated  and  contin- 
ues to  exist :  Therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  General  Court  of  Mas- 
sachusetts hereby  memorializes  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  to  enact  legislation  to 
provide  for  the  world's  strongest  Regular  Air 
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Force  and  Air  National  Guard  and  to  pro- 
vide for  an  adequate  appropriation  of  funds 
to  permit  this  to  be  done;  and  be  It  further 

Resolved,  That  the  General  Court  of  Mas- 
sachusetts hereby  memorializes  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  to  enact  legisla- 
tion providing  for  the  establlshraent  of  a 
National  Science  Foundation,  with  the  ap- 
propriation of  sufficient  funds  to  encourage 
scientific  research  to  be  conducted  which 
shall  be  made  available  to  the  directors  of  the 
armed  forces  and  Insure  national  security 
in  the  future:  and  be  It  further 

Resolved,  That  copies  of  these  resolutions 
be  transmitted  forthwith  by  the  secretary  of 
the  Commonwealth  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  to  the  presiding  officers  of 
each  branch  of  Congress,  and  to  the  Mem- 
bers thereof  from  this  Commonwealth. 

In  house  of  representatives,  adopted.  Feb- 
ruary 12.  1948. 

Lawrence  R.  Grovi:,  Clerk. 

In  senate,  adopted,  in  concurrence.  Febru- 
ary 19,  1948. 

IR\^NG  N.  Hatden,  Clerk. 

A  true  copy.     Attest: 

F.  W.  CcoK. 
Secretary  of  the  Commonwealth. 

Resolutions     memorializing     the     Congress 
of  the  United   States  to  enact   the  Taft- 
Ellender-Wagner  bill,  so  called,  facilitat- 
ing the  construction  of  housing  for  vet- 
erans of  World  War  II  and  others 
Resolved,  That  the  General  Court  of  Mas- 
sachusetts memorializes  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  to  enact   Into  law   the  Taft- 
Eniender- Wagner  bill,  so  called,  fficllltatlng 
the  construction  of  housing  for  veterans  of 
World  War  II  and  others,  as  provided  therein, 
and  be  It  further 

Resolved.  That  copies  of  these  resolutions 
be  transmitted  forthwith  by  the  State  secre- 
tary to  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
to  the  presiding  officer  of  each  branch  of 
Congress,  and  to  the  members  thereof  from 
this  Commonwealth. 

In  hovise  of  representatives,  adopted,  Feb- 
ruary 19.  1948. 

Lawrence  R.  Grove,  Clerk. 
A  true  copy.    Attest: 

P.  W.  Cook, 
Secretary  of  the  Commor.iDealth. 

Resolutions  memorializing  Congress  to  in- 
crease the  amount  of  benefits  now  author- 
ized by  Federal  law  on  account  of  the 
aid  to  dependent  children  program 

Resolved,  That  the  general  court  of  Mas- 
sachusetts hereby  urges  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  to  enact  legislation  :.ncreaslng 
the  amount  of  benefits  to  recipients  of  aid 
now  authorized  under  the  laws  of  the  United 
States  on  account  of  the  aid  to  dependent 
children  program,  so  called;  and  be  It  further 

Resolvd,  That  copies  of  these  r<5solutlons 
be  transmitted  forthwith  by  the  state  sec- 
retary to  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
to  the  Presiding  Officer  of  each  branch  of 
Congress,  and  to  the  members  thereof  from 
this  Commonwealth. 

In  Senate,  adopted.  February  10.  1948. 
Irving  N.  Hatden,  Clerk. 

In  house  of  representatives,  adopted,  in 
concurrence.  February  16,  1948. 

Lawrcnci  R.  Orovc,  Clerk. 

A  true  copy.    Attest: 

F.  W.  Cook, 
Secretary  of  the  Commonwealth. 

Resolutions     memorializing     Congress     to 
double  the  amount  of  benefits  now  author- 
ised by  Federal  law  on  account  of  old-age 
assistance  rendered  by  the  several  States 
to  their  eligible  inhabitants 
Resolved,  That  the  general  court  of  Massa- 
chusetts hereby  urges  the  Congress  of    the 
United  States  to  enact  legislation  resulting 
ia  doubling   the   amotint  of   benefits  now 


authorized  by  Federal  law  on  account  of  old- 
age  assistance  rendered  by  the  several  States 
to  their  eligible  inhabitants;  and  be  it  fur- 
ther 

Resolx>ed.  That  copies  of  these  resolutions 
be  sent  forthwith  by  the  State  secretary  to 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  to  the 
presiding  officers  of  each  branch  of  Con- 
gress and  to  Members  thereof  from  this  Com- 
monwealth. 
In  senate,  adopted.  February  10.  1948. 
Irving  N.  Hatden, 

Clerki 
In   house   of  representatives,   adopted  In 
concurrence.    February    16.    1948. 

Lawrence  R.  Grove, 

Clerk. 
A  true  copy.    Attest: 

F.  W.  Cook, 
Secretary  of  the  Commonwealth. 


Displaced-PersoDs  Leg^slaHon  Now 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RAY  J.  MADDEN 

or   INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  15,  1948 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  ses- 
sion, hearings  were  held  on  the  Stratton 
bill,  which  called  for  the  admission  of 
four  hundred  thousand  displaced  per- 
sons to  the  United  States. 

This  legislation  is  still  pending  in  com- 
mittee and  I  l)elieve  that  It  is  the  hope 
of  a  great  majority  of  the  Members  of 
Congress  that  if  an  opportunity  is  given 
them,  they  will  vote  favorably  on  the 
so-called  Stratton  bUl,  H.  R.  2910. 

Millions  of  acres  of  land  in  America 
could  be  placed  in  productive  cultivation 
by  families  who  today  are  living  in  want 
and  poverty  in  war-devastated  countries. 

I  am  hereby  submitting  an  editorial  by 
H.  B.  Snyder,  editor  of  the  Gary  Post- 
Tribune,  on  this  legislation:  %. 

DISPLACED  PERSONS  L«JI8LATI0N  NOW 

A  step  has  finally  been  taken  in  the  Sen- 
ate— though  a  rather  little  step — toward  ad- 
mitting to  the  United  States  some  of  the 
millions  in  Europe  dispossessed  and  home- 
less as  a  result  of  the  war's  upheaval. 

The  Senate  Judiciary  Committee,  by  a  vote 
of  10  to  1.  has  reported  favorably  a  bUl  to 
permit  entry  of  50,000  displaced  persons  a 
year  for  the  next  2  years.  They  would  bs 
outside  regular  immigration  quotas. 

The  bill  is  far  from  what  Congress  has  been 
urged  to  approve.  The  Stratton  proposal. 
which  has  been  widely  supported,  would  let 
100.000  persons  a  year  for  4  years  come  into 
the  United  States.  And  even  that  number— 
a  total  of  400,000 — would  take  care  of  only 
a  small  part  of  Europe's  displaced  persons. 

But  the  bill  favorably  reported  by  the  Sen- 
ate committee  is  at  least  a  aiep  toward  ac- 
ceptance of  our  obligation  toward  these  peo- 
ple, victims  either  of  Nasi  or  Communist  af- 
gresslon.  Many  of  them,  in  fact,  are  victims 
of  both.  Torn  away  from  their  homes  first 
by  the  Nazis,  they  now  fear  to  return  be- 
cauis  red  forces  have  gained  control  in  their 
native  lands. 

The  Senate  committee,  while  approving  the 
bill,  included  ample  safecuards  in  it.  Half 
of  those  admitted  must  be  persons  wtioss 
native  land  has  been  annexed  by  a  foreign 
power  (1.  e..  Russia).  Half  of  them  <pust 
be  farmers  and  must  be  employed  on  farms 
here.     All  of  them  must  have  asstirance  of 
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and  }otM  In  this  country,  without 

American  citizens, 
la  an  international  reeponslblllty  to 
new  hornet  are  found  for  theae  dla- 
wraona.  and  the  United  States  should 
responsibility.     Bren  the  400.000 
linder  the  Stratton  bill  would  be  fewer 
Immigration   quotas  unused  dur- 
war   period.     There   is   no   serious 
about  oxir  ability  to  assimilate  them, 
again  President  Truman's  pointed 
Ln  his  message  to  Congreta  last  July, 
Lhat  acUoQ  be  taken.   He  tald : 

are  people  who  oppose  totalitarian 
who  because  of  their  burning  faith 
principles  of  freedom  and  democracy 
sjiiilered   untold   privation   and   hard- 
ttaey  are  opposed  to  commu- 
1  hey  have  staunchly  realsted  all  efforts 
them   to   Communist    controlled 
*     *     We    should   admit    a    sub- 
number  as  Immigrants  and  Join  in 
them  a  chance  at  decent   and  icif- 
lires." 
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OTTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HOlN.  EDITH  NOURSE  ROGERS 

or  MASaacHtrscrrs 
IN  1^  ROUSS  OP  REPRJBBBNTATIVE3 

Monday.  March  15.  1948 

Mrs  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
in the  Rscoao.  I  include  the  foUow- 
iiit  aaltoriai  from  the  New  York  Times 
of  Ma)-ch  14.  1948: 

m    OBAO    CAM     SFSAX 

Senate  neared  the  end  of  its  KRF 

there    were    many    arguments    for 

old.   some   new.     One  of  the 

a  dead  man  in  Prague,  who, 

by  thejaavage  Irony  of  these  days,  was  being 

a   public    funeral    yesterday.     Jan 

was    dead.    It    is    altogether    Im- 

whether     he     killed     himself     or 

another    hand    did    the    deed.    In 

»ae  he  was  murdered,  as  the  Uberties 

country    were    murdered.     In    either 

power  to  take  his  life  and  the  power 

bis   country's   liberties   came   from 

QM^aelorakia. 

iawryk  was  a  modest  man  who  bore 

name.     The  name  was  one  that  even 

of  Csechoelorakla.  and  their 

dared  not  attempt  to  disgrace. 

they  were  coapeUed  to  put  the 

of  the  suicide — If  aoMde  it  was — on 

other  than  themselves.    They  were 

to    tcU    the    caech    public    that 

led  baBewi  hla  aetions  had 

IB  forelgB  ae— papua.    How 

explanation  was  accepted  we  cannot 

tell.    But  we  may  well  believe 

Claech    people,    who    rememt>ered 

UC&t  of  liberty  because  they  so  recently 

In  it.  will  imderstand  what  happened 

wly  It  happened.     A  dead  man.  out  of 

tiM  ago^y  that  brought  him  to  his  deatb.  can 

I  speafc-  more  eloquently  than  one 

The  pnlted  States  Senators  who  refused 

.   to  permit  a  reducUon  of  ftmda  to 

the  Curopean  recovery  plan   would 

have  CBechoslovakla,  and  this  4f«^ 

tlMlr  thoughu.    They  would  recall 

government   in   which   this  dead 

been  Porelgn  Minister  had  wiahed 

what  waa  Uten  called  the  M«^T^1ll 

to  face  toward  the  western  horizon. 

«43uld  recall  tliat  this  acceptance  was 

after  the  Conununist  Premier  and 

-Communist   Foreign   Minister   had 

itimmoned  to  Moscow  and  told  what 
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they  could  and  could  not  do.  They  would 
realise  that  U  Moacow  could  lay  down  similar 
terms  to  a  Preiwh  Government  or  to  an 
Italian  Government  It  would  do  so.  and  that 
only  the  lack  of  power  preventa  It  from  do- 
ing so. 

Jan  Masaryk.  who  had  many  friends  In  this 
country,  who  war  known  and  loved  here, 
could  not  appear  before  a  Senate  committee, 
could  not  hold  himself  ready  to  testify  in 
behalf  of  ERP.  He  could  not  show  his 
bruised  and  broken  body  as  a  bit  of  evidence 
in  the  case  of  freedom  verstis  tyranny.  And 
yet.  in  his  death,  he  spoke.  He  spoke  for 
democracy.  He  spoke  for  freedom.  He 
spoke  for  an  ancient  people  who  have  known 
both  freedom  and  tjTsnny.  Be  spoke  for 
Justice.  He  spoke  for  the  dignity  of  man. 
He  spoke  for  things  seen  and  unseen.  There 
was  the  march  of  armies  In  his  imheard  voice. 
There  was  a  Declaration  of  Independence — 
the  Independence  of  death.  There  was  a 
Gettysburg  Address — death  could  say  what 
life  could  not,  that  government  of  the  peo- 
ple, by  the  people,  and  for  the  people  should 
not  perish  from  the  earth. 

This  message  from  the  dead  was  not  war- 
like. Jan  Masaryk  knew  that  his  country 
could  not  oppose  the  military  might  of  Rus- 
sia. The  maaMge  was:  Build  up  democracy: 
believe  In  democracy;  know  that  when  de- 
mocracy seems  to  fall  It  does  not  perish. 
The  measage  was  that  when  one  man  dies 
democracy  does  not  die,  when  ooe  nation  goes 
under  a  cloud  the  cloud  will  someday  pass. 

Jan  Maaaryk.  In  death,  spoke  for  the  Mar- 
shall plan,  for  the  ERP.  What  la  this  mes- 
sage that  he  left  us?  Simply  thia,  that  de- 
mocracy is  an  Instinct  bom  in  modem  man. 
Nowhere  haa  modem  man  willingly  voted  to 
drop  democracy.  Nowhere  when  democracy 
haa  been  dropped  has  the  pretense  of  it  been 
abandoned.  In  Hitlers  Germany,  in  Fran- 
co's Spain,  In  Stalin's  BiHila,  the  pretense 
has  been  that  the  dictator  does  the  wUl  of 
the  people.  No  dictator  has  dared  say  that 
the  people  should  have  no  wUl.  No  one  has 
dared  say  that  the  people's  will  and  the 
people's  good  should  be  disregarded.  The 
dictatorial  hirpocrlsy  In  every  caae  has  been 
compelled  to  pay  Up  service  to  the  truths 
that  Lincoln  uttered  at  Gettysburg  and  that 
Jefferaon  put  Into  the  Declaration. 

The  Marshall  plan  came  before  the  Senate 
with  this  Inspu^tlon  of  faith  behind  it.  It 
is  this  faith  that  the  men  in  the  Kremlin 
fear,  for  If  the  faith  prevails  they  will  not 
prevail  and  their  system  will  not  prevail. 
It  was  In  this  faith  that  Jan  Masaryk  laid 
down  his  life.  In  this  act  of  his  the  mem- 
bers of  the  United  States  Senate  cctild  again 
read  that  democracy  Is  not  something  his- 
torical, that  It  lives  in  men's  hearts,  that 
men  still  care  enough  about  it  to  suffer  for 
It  the  torments  of  the  damned  and  to  die 
for  it.  There  are  arguments  of  facts,  there 
are  argumenU  of  figures,  but  the  final  argu- 
ment Is  that  of  the  pure  and  sacrificial  emo- 
tion. This  Is  the  argument  that  Jan  Maaa- 
ryk presented.  What  we  hope  to  do  with 
our  dollars  he  did.  in  his  final  splendid  mo- 
ment, With  his  heart's  blood. 


A  Bleised  Day 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON,  RICHARD  F.  HARLESS 

or  aaooMA 
IN  TH«  H008B  OP  RXPRXSKNTA'nVia 

Monday.  March  15,  1948 

Mr.  HARLESS  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, on  March  17  Hibernians  everywhere 
win  do  homage  to  their  patron  8t.  Pat- 
rick, and  as  fitting  tributes  to  a  great 
race,  I  am  including  in  the  Concressional 


Record  an  editorial  from  the  March  issue 
of  the  National  Hibernian  entitled  "St. 
Patrick's  Day  1948"  and  a  poem  titled 
"Valor  of  the  Celt."  written  in  the  midst 
of  World  War  II,  by  James  Patriclc 
McGovern,  a  distinguished  member  of 
the  Ehstrict  of  Columbia  bar  and  a  for- 
mer Army  captain  In  the  Plrst  World 
War,  who  Is  also  a  special  Wa-^hington 
correspondent  of  the  Arizona  Daily  Sun: 

ST.  PATBICKS  OAT,    1 94a 

The  Apostle  of  Ireland  was  a  man  of  peace. 
To  the  highly  civilised  but  extremely  warlike 
pagan  Gaels  he  brought  faith  in  the  Prince 
of  Peace.  He  conquered  warriors  without 
shedding  blood.  The  secret  of  his  successful 
mlaalon  is  needed  today  as  much  as  it  was 
ever  needed  in  the  history  of  the  human  race. 

JtMt  as  the  foundation  of  World  War  II 
waa  laid  at  Versailles  In  1919,  so  the  founda- 
tion of  future  war  la  being  laid  today. 
*  *  *  St.  Patrick  was  no  appeaser.  He 
knew  exactly  what  he  believed,  and  what  he 
believed  he  clearly  preached.  We  should 
formulate  our  alms  with  similar  precision, 
in  order  that  luen  of  good  wUl  «n  all  parts  of 
the  world  may  know  them  anl  accept  them 
and  work  for  their  fulfillment.  St.  Patrick 
prayed.  So  should  we.  Even  as  we  pray,  we 
shaU  be  guided  toward  the  wlae,  the  un- 
selflah,  the  sucoeaaf  ul  way  of  peaoe. 

TALOa  or  THE  CTLT 

What  mean  the  neutral  mandates  of  today 
As  long  as  Irish  hearts,  not  lawa.  hold  sway? 
Two  thousand  years  ago  the  Celts  were  bold 
To  prove  their  valor,  never  since  grown  co^d; 
For  centuries  their  sons  have  heard  drums 

roll 
Abroad  and  home,  and  won  the  hero's  scroll. 

Who  can  recount  each  deed,  recall  each  name, 
Enrolllnt  Irish  warriors  In  haila  of  fame? 
Their  spirit  on  every  front  has  never  ceased 
To  be  among  the  Allies  a  buoyant  yeast. 
The  race  Itself  stands  now  with  vision  clear 
An  International  and  stalwart  peer. 

No   mortal   power  can   cloud  fair   Ireland's 

brow; 
As  her  men  aJways  fought,  ao  they  fight  now; 
They  fill  the  foremost  ranks  where  danger 

lies. 
Spurred   by  the  valorous  will   which   death 

defies; 
Impelled  by  natrve  love  for  soil  that's  free, 
Dauntlcas  wherever  they  meet  with  tyranny. 

For  many  flags,  by  land.  In  sky.  on  sea. 
The  Celtic  race  fulfills  Its  destiny: 
A  hundred  ships  of  war  slip  down  the  ways, 
Aich  christened  in  an  Irtah  martyr's  praUe: 
And  untold  ahrlnes  In  foreign,  distant  parte 
Will  keep  Old  XrUx  warm  within  true  hearts. 
—James  Patrick  McGovern. 
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Georfe  Grant  Has  Alwayi  Seryed,  and 
Serred  Well  (His  Record  ia  Rcticw) 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  GEORGE  M.  GRANT 

or   AIJlBAMA 

IN  THE  HOnSE  OF  RKPRBSFNTATIVES 

Monday.  March  15.  1948 

Mr.  GRANT  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
include  the  following  editorial,  which 
appeared  In  the  Troy  (Ala.)  Herald  of 
February  22,  1948 


kL  raoM  raoT  (/oa.)  maAia 
A  quarter  of  a  centtiry  ago  a  young  man, 
who  was  bom   about   30   mi:es  from   Troy, 
selected  this  city  in  which  to  begin  the  prac- 


tice of  law.  Prom  that  very  day  he  has  been 
a  constructive  Influence  in  the  activities  and 
development  of  this  section. 

He  immediately  aligned  himself  with 
Troy's  civic  organizations,  working  for  the 
betterment  and  upbuilding  of  Troy  and  Pike 
County.  He  served  for  many  years  as  secre- 
tary of  the  Troy  Klwanls  Club  and  was  also 
Its  vice  president  and  president. 

Realizing  the  need  of  a  chamber  of  com- 
merce, he  became  Instrumental  In  the  or- 
ganization of  the  Junior  chamber  of  com- 
merce and  served  without  remuneration  as 
its  secretary.  He  was  chosen  commander  of 
the  local  Legion  post,  then  vice  State  com- 
mander and  later  served  as  State  commander 
of  the  Legion.  Over  a  period  of  many  years 
he  has  given  freely  of  his  time  and  talents 
to  many  worthwhile  undertakings  in  our 
city  and  county. 

As  State  commander  of  the  American 
Legion,  he  sponsored  and  set  in  operation  a 
State  department  of  aviation,  which  resulted 
in  many  of  the  Legion  posts  working  with 
the  Government  in  building  up  our  great 
air  force.  Always  an  exponent  of  clean 
sports,  he  was  the  first  president  of  the 
Dixie  Amateur  Basebill  League  and  later  was 
named  president  of  the  Alabama-Florida 
Baseball  League. 

For  several  years  he  was  employed  by  the 
national  organization  of  the  Legion  and 
Legion  auxiliary  to  develop  the  child  welfare 
program  in  the  State  of  Alabama.  In  the 
early  days  of  the  State  department  of  public 
welfare,  he  worked  with  the  director  and  per- 
sonnel of  the  department  In  appearing  be- 
fore civic  clubs  and  county  boards  of  com- 
missioners urging  the  establishment  of  wel- 
fare units  In  their  various  counties.  Upon 
the  completion  of  this  work,  he  had  rr.ade 
such  an  outstanding  record  that  his  services 
were  sought  by  the  national  organization 
of  the  Legion  and  Legion  auxiliary  to  do  the 
aame  work  in  the  State  of  Oregon.  Feeling, 
however,  that  he  should  return  to  his  law 
practice  after  having  served  his  own  State  for 
months,  he  was  compelled  to  decline  this 
offer  to  do  this  work  In  another  State. 

This  man  served  several  terms  as  national 
secretary  of  a  college  organization;  he  served 
as  solicitor  for  Pike  County  by  appointment 
of  three  different  circuit  solicitors;  and  for 
almost  10  years  was  chairman  of  the  Pike 
County  Democratic  Executive  Committee  and 
for  one  term  was  a  member  of  the  State  Dem- 
ocratic Executive  Committee. 

The  man  who  was  thus  grounded,  through 
applied  service  and  a  keen  interest  In  public 
affairs,  was  soon  crJled  by  the  people  to  a 
larger  service  ;»s  their  Representative  In  Con- 
gress. As  you  have  probably  surmised — he  Is 
OeoRCE  Grant. 

When  George  was  elected  to  Congress  he 
Immediately  sought  a  place  on  the  Agricul- 
ture Committee  of  the  House  because  he 
realized  that  a  great  majority  of  the  people 
of  his  district,  either  directly  or  Indirectly, 
derive  their  livelihood  from  farming.  He, 
being  a  new  Member  of  Congress,  and  this 
being  a  major  committee,  it  was  Impossible 
to  secure  such  a  committee  assignment  at 
that  time.  He  saw  service  on  the  Roads 
Committee,  where  he  aided  in  developing 
legislation  which  has  contributed  substan- 
tially In  the  development  of  good  roads  In 
Alabama.  Recognizing  the  national  impor- 
tance of  adequate  highways,  he  worked  dili- 
gently for  Federal  aid  for  their  construction 
and  maintenance.  Knowing  full  well  that 
agriculture  was  the  backbone  of  the  Nation's 
economy — and  particularly  of  the  economy  of 
the  Second  District  of  Alabama,  he  continued 
his  efforts  to  obtain  a  place  on  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  and  later  was  named 
to  this  Important  committee  by  a  majority 
vote  of  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Commit- 
tee. To  accept  this  place  he  cheerfully  sur- 
rendered his  pending  appointment  to  the 
chairmanship  of  another  committee  of  the 
House. 


Having  the  natural  curiosity  of  a  country 
boy,  GioacK  always  wants  to  know  what 
makes  the  watch  tick.  To  find  out,  he  has 
gone  out  into  the  field  and  studied  agricul- 
ture right  on  the  plowed  ground.  He  has 
visited  with  and  made  many  trips  of  Inves- 
tigation with  county  agrlcultutural  agenu 
and  other  leaders  of  agriculture.  When  there 
was  criticism  of  the  old  Farm  Security  Ad- 
ministration, George  visited  many  of  their 
projects  and  learned  first-hand  what  they 
were  actually  doing.  In  similar  fashion  he 
has  gone  Into  the  field  to  observe  the  fine 
work  of  the  soil -conservation  program  and 
two  years  ago  he  passed  up  an  opporttinlty  for 
vacation  in  order  to  make  a  complete  study 
of  the  cotton  situation  throughout  the  Cot- 
ton Belt. 

Congressman  Grant  served  on  the  sub- 
committee of  the  House  that  wrote  the 
amendments  to  the  rural  electrification  laws 
which  make  It  possible  for  rural  users  of 
electricity  to  obtain  funds  for  the  construc- 
tion of  transmission  lines  at  low  interest 
rates.  The  worl;  of  this  committee  contrib- 
uted immensely  to  the  rapid  expansion  of 
the  REA  system  and  brought  the  boon  of 
cheap  electricity  into  thousands  of  farm 
homes,  thus  relieving  the  men  and  women  of 
the  farms  of  much  killing  drudgery.  Being 
Intensely  Interested  In  making  electricity 
available  to  every  farm  home.  George  Grant's 
work  In  support  of  this  splendid  program  is 
a  continuing  one. 

The  greatest  problem  now  facing  American 
agriculture  is  the  adoption  of  a  comprehen- 
sive long-range  agricultural  program.  Last 
fall  the  House  Committee  on  Agriculture  of 
the  Congress,  after  holding  extensive  hear- 
ings in  Washington,  visited  other  sections  of 
the  country  to  study  the  farmers'  problems. 
Congressman  Grant  was  successful  In  having 
this  commltte"  meet  in  Montgomery,  which 
was  the  only  place  that  committee  hearings 
were  held  In  the  Southeast. 

George  Grant  has  supported  legislation 
sponsored  by  labor  organizations  when  he 
believed  such  legislation  was  right.  He  has 
opposed  legislation  sponsored  by  opponents 
of  latxDr  when  he  believed  such  legislation 
was  wrong.  His  voting  record  will  disclose 
that  he  has  always  held  the  Interests  of  the 
whole  people  to  be  above  the  Interests  of 
any  group.  He  has  not  slavishly  followed  any 
selfish  leadership  insofar  as  partisan  legisla- 
tion Is  concerned  but  has  always  considered 
primarily  and  sincerely  the  best  Interests  of 
all  the  people  of  the  Second  District — labor, 
agriculture,  industry,  the  professions,  and 
the  so-called  white-collar  worker. 

Congressman  Grant  firmly  believes  that 
agriculture  Is  the  basis  of  our  economy  and 
that  If  we  have  a  prosperous  agriculture  we 
will  In  turn  have  a  prosperous  labor,  a  pros- 
perous Industry,  a  more  generous  measure  of 
prosperity  for  all. 

He  has  long  been  an  advocate  of  prepared- 
ness and  feels  that  If  this  country  had  been 
adequately  prepared  It  probably  would  not 
have  had  to  become  engaged  In  World  War  I 
and  World  War  II  and  when  the  terrible 
emergency  which  preceded  and  followed  the 
United  States  entry  into  World  War  II  arose, 
George  Grant  stood  steadfast  behind  the 
sterling  leadership  of  the  lamented  Franklin 
D.  Roosevelt  and  supported  his  program, 
which  steered  this  Nation  successfully 
through  that  dreadful  conflict. 

After  we  became  engaged  In  the  last  World 
War,  many  anxious  parents  appealed  to  their 
Congressmen  for  a.'d  of  many  and  varied 
kinds.  Intead  of  taking  the  position  that 
such  requests  were  entirely  a  matter  for  the 
War  and  Navy  Departments  to  handle. 
George  Grant's  attitude  was  that  It  was  not 
for  him  to  say  whether  any  certain  service 
person  should  be  transferred  or  discharged, 
but  such  a  request  deserved  official  con- 
sideration and  all  such  requests  were  sym- 
pathetically and  courteously  handled  regard- 
less of  who  made  them.     His  position  was 


that  while  It  was  the  responsibility  of  the 
branch  of  the  aervlce  Involved  to  decide  what 
should  be  done  In  such  cases.  It  was  his 
duty  to  call  these  matters,  when  directed  to 
him.  to  the  particular  department's  attention 
and  see  that  they  were  given  proper  con- 
sideration. 

While  work  upon  the  Montgomery  Veter- 
ans Hospital  had  been  started  when  George 
Grant  was  elected,  he  has  vigorously  worked 
to  secure  enlargement  of  quarters  and  expan- 
sion of  facilities  so  that  the  veterans  of  this 
section  might  always  receive  proper  care. 

He  has  long  been  an  advocate  of  air 
power  and  his  interest  In  Maxwell  and 
Gunter  Fields  has  been  a  continuous  one.  He 
assisted  in  securing  airfields  for  the  Navy  at 
Foley  and  Brewton  and  an  Army  airfield  at 
Troy. 

Working  with  Army  and  Navy  officials,  he 
assisted  In  formulating  plans  for  the  estab-  > 
lishment  of  other  fields  and  other  defense 
Installations  In  the  South,  several  of  which 
were  scheduled  to  be  located  In  the  second 
district.  The  end  of  the  war  stopped  the 
development  of  this  program. 

When  It  was  decided  to  establish  a  hold- 
ing and  reconslgnment  depot  In  the  South- 
east. Congressman  Grant  was  active  in  help- 
ing to  secure  this  asset  Tor  Alabama  and 
when  the  choice  of  a  site  narrowed  down  to 
three  locations  within  the  State,  he  was 
very  helpful  In  having  It  placed  at  Mont- 
gomery. 

When  the  regional  offices  of  the  Farm  Se- 
curity Administration  throughout  the  coun- 
try were  abolished,  he  was  instrumental  in 
securing  the  removal  of  the  State  office  to 
Montgomery. 

To  help  the  deserving  and  to  recognize 
merit,  George  Grant  has  given  many  orphan 
boys,  and  other  deserving  young  men.  ap- 
pointments to  West  Point  and  Annapolis. 

While  we  are  proud  of  George  s  love  and 
loyalty  to  Troy,  he  has  been  a  real  district 
Congressman.  Realizing  that  Montgomery 
was  not  only  the  capital  of  the  State  but  by 
far  the  largest  city  In  his  district,  he,  after 
each  congressional  adjournment,  opened  an 
office  In  Montgomery  staffed  by  an  efficient 
force,  to  better  serve  the  people  of  the  whole 
district. 

While  he  and  his  family  have  resided  In 
Troy  following  each  congressional  adjourn- 
ment, he  has  visited  among  the  people  of 
each  county.  Any  chamber  of  commerce  In 
his  district  can  attest  to  his  genuine  willing- 
ness to  help  with  their  problems.  Any 
group — municipal  or  county  officials,  or  rep- 
resentatives of  organizations — or  Individuals 
asking  George  Grant's  assistance  have  al- 
ways received  it  unstintedly  and  promptly 
He  has  never  spared  himself  In  the  sAvice  of 
the  people  he  represents.  Thousands  of  per- 
sons throughout  the  district  who  have  con- 
tacted him  concerning  matters  of  Importance 
to  them  In  Washington  will  attest  to  hla 
energetic  service  in  their  behalf.  No  one 
ever  calls  on  him  In  vain  and  his  efforts 
to  be  helpful  are  always  wholehearted  and 
generally  resultful.  The  entrance  to  his 
office  is  an  open  door,  both  in  theory  and  In 
practice.  Every  individual  or  organization  In 
his  district  Is  always  welcome.  Fact  is, 
George  has  no  private  office,  as  the  door  to 
his  office  has  never  been  closed. 

After  the  end  of  the  recent  war,  many  serv- 
icemen were  critical  of  the  slow  pace  of  de- 
mobilization and  with  the  permission  of 
General  Marshall,  who  was  Chief  of  Staff, 
George  Grant,  with  other  Congressmen,  vis- 
ited separation  centers  In  this  country  In 
order  to  see  Just  what  was  happening.  A 
few  bottlenecks  were  found  and  reported  and 
the  Army  corrected  them  Just  as  soon  as 
possible. 

We  would  not  say  that  each  vote  cast  by 
Congressman  Grant  throughout  the  years  of 
his  service  would  be  the  one  that  we  would 
have  cast;  however.  It  would  be  unfair  to 
single  out  for  criticism  one,  or  a  few  of  hla 
votes,  out  of  the  thousands  he  has  cast. 
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if  our   former   soldiers   and  sailors 
'eteran  himself,  be  underatanda  tbetr 
shares   their   hopes,   and   haa   la- 
and  diligently  In  their  behalf. 
GaaNT  enjoys  the  confidence  and 
of    his    colleagues.     Only    laat    year 
leiected   by   the   Democratic   leader- 
Eone  whip,  repreaenting   the  States 
.  Mlaalaalppl.  and  Louisiana. 
OtLAirr  l»  not  a  grandaCaml  play- 
me  to  Introduce  a  bill  la  fVinf  iiiaa 
juat  to  gat  hla  name  in  the 
He   aharea    the   popular   viewpoint 
many  bllla  are  introduced  in  Con- 
la.     Nina  thouaand  seven  hundred 
five  bllla  were  Introduced  In  both 
if   the   Seventy-ninth   Congreaa,   of 
783  became  public  law. 
Gbant  aaatvea  the  Second  District 
experience,  a  wide  knowledge  of 
I  Ad.  what  la  more  Impertaat.  a  thor- 
iwladge    of    the    war    background 
rhlch  ao  mtich  of  today's  laglslatloo 
He  gtiaranteea  a  proven,  sympa- 
thtelllgent  understanding  of  the  po- 
tt inking  of  otir  paopie. 


t 


oUy 


rmt 


Oaairr  la  unaaauiiilng  and  modest. 

■•  beiletres  In  hard  work  and  u  still  plain 

OaAjrr"  to  thouaanda  of  friends  and 

throtighout   the  dlatrlct  and 


Con  sraaaman'i 


oi  ly 


hljh 


a  term  of  ofllce   la   for  S 
Hla   worth    and    uaefulneaa    to 
,  State,  and  Nation  can  be  gained 
enlortty.     Cnsifraainian  Obamt  now 
rank  on  the  Afrlemttire  Com- 
Hla   prestige   la    Increasing   and   on 
of  his  record   and   hard  work   he 
thorotigllly  deserves   reelection. 


I  niTcrtal  MiliUry  Traiaiag 


E  TENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 


WIUIAM  H.  STEVENSON 


or  WISCONSIN 

HOUSK  OK  REPRKSBNTATTVW 

Monday.  March  15.  194S 

SFEVENSON.    Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
lca\ie  to  extend  my  rexnarlu  in  the 


Rxcoko.  I  Include  the  following  letter 
and  petitions: 

Rot  L.  VtMCsaa  Poar.  No.  53. 

THZ   AMXaiCAM    LXCION, 

La  Crotae.  WU..  March  11.  194». 
Hon.  WixxiAJi  H.  8rxvxMaoM, 
House  of  Repretentatixjts. 

Washington.  D  C 
Rkfuszntattvx  Stktcnson:  On  behalf  of 
the  membership  of  the  Roy  L.  Vlngers  Poat, 
No.  52.  the  American  Legion.  La  Croase.  Wis.. 
the  encloaed  petlilon's  endorsement  of  uul- 
varaal  military  training  is  forwarded  for  your 
consideration.  Additional  petitions  have 
baan  circulated  and  will  bring  additional 
stippurt  for  this'  measure. 

Accordingly,    we    respectfully    recommend 
your  endorsement  of  the  universal  military 
training  bill  when  placed  on  record. 
Sincerely. 

Gcoacx  M.  HTTHzaiNOTON. 

Commander. 

rrrrnoN 
Hon.  WoxiAM  SrrvcNsoN: 

Peace  la  worth  striving  for.  Therefore  we. 
cUtaana  of  the  United  States  and  voters,  urge 
you.  ourRepraaentattve  in  the  Eightieth  Con- 
greaa of  the  Uniud  States,  to  support  and 
vote  for  legislation  establishing  a  system  of 
universal  military  training  for  American 
young  men.  aa  recommended  by  the  Preal- 
dent's  Advisory  Commission  on  Universal 
Training 

Ralph  V  Steele.  Selma  Oettlnger.  Clarence 
B.  Sezauer.  Stella  Burt.  Kenneth  J.  Kuebler, 
Arthur  W  Lange.  John  Bleuka.  William 
Merinxie.  Robert  Sexauer.  Charles  JoUvette. 
Frank  L.  Olson.  Oeorge  Strlttmatter.  Helmer 
E.  Hanaon.  J.  L.  Grangaord.  W.  W  Uorrlson. 
Myron  D.  Savage.  Angus  A.  Berg.  La  Crosse. 
Wia.:  George  W.  Reed.  Onalaaka.  Wis.;  James 
E  Knothe.  Donice  Knothe.  Genevieve  Dunn. 
William  R  Finn.  Mary  Finn.  Catherine  Finn, 
Jaan  Bor«cnak.  Bette  Lewinskl.  RiU  Knothe. 
Barbara  Bracken.  Mathew  C  Burgmaler.  Mrs. 
M.  Burgmaler.  Mrs.  John  D.  Albrecbt.  La 
Croaae.  Wis.;  Mrs.  Robert  Albrecht.  Vlraqua. 
WU.;  Richard  Albrecht.  Mrs.  Albert  Lelsgang. 
Albert  Lelsfang.  John  D.  Albrecht.  Jr..  E  R 
Schwanbeck.  Sr..  Mrs.  K.  R.  Schwanbeck.  Sr  . 
Gerald  D.  Shanley.  Mrs.  Gerald  D.  Shanley. 
E.  R  Schwanbeck,  Jr .  ZiU  M.  Schwanbeck. 
Mra.  K.  R.  Schwanbeck.  Jr..  Mrs.  Ralph  N. 
Schwanbeck.  Ralph  Schwanbeck.  Joe  Baka- 
lala.  Rofer  Knutaon.  Gail  West.  L  L.  Zlmmer- 
nuui.  La  Croase.  WU.;  E.  McKinney.  West  La 
Croaae.  WU  ;  J  Spears.  W  Crlvlts,  A.  LoomU, 
M  Evenson,  E.  Blaahaakl,  Oeorge  Kerr, 
Arthur  Schaller.  Roy  Schultz.  W.  Bentzen. 
W.  J.  Ford.  William  Spah.  Jack  Lyngdal,  J.  G. 
Poasum.  E.\rl  Kchner.  Albert  Gerth.  O.  Gil- 
bert. Emll  BJerstedt.  A.  J.  Krlamir.  J.  O.  Aker- 
vold.  Mrs  T  J  Keenan.  T  J  Keenan.  George 
W  Burmcster.  Mra.  Lucille  Knothe,  La  Croaae. 
Wis. 

pcrmoN 
Hon.  WiujAit  H.  BtKVMMson : 

Peace  U  worth  striving  for.  Therefore,  we, 
citizens  of  the  United  States  and  voters,  urge 
you,  our  RepreaenuUve  in  the  Eightieth 
Congraaa  of  the  United  States,  to  support 
and  vote  for  leglalatlon  eatablUhlng  a  system 
ofwklversal  military  training  for  American 
yoODf  men  aa  rcoommandad  by  the  Presi- 
dent's Advisory  Commlaalon  on  Universal 
Training. 

Harvey  B.  Mann.  Oacar  L.  Ready.  Ralph 
Halveraon.  La  Croaae.  WU.;  Herbert  Erdmann. 
Hokab.  Minn  ;  George  Berber,  Archie  Downey, 
Henry  Keaael.  W.  P.  O'Connor,  Sherman  J. 
Lennon,  Clifford  L.  Gatea,  D.  M.  G.  Darus, 
Daniel  C.  Brown.  Wm.  Kratiae,  Fred  J.  Valen- 
tine, Jamea  C.  Haggerty,  G.  j.  Froegel.  Roaa 
O.  Copper,  Karl  Dembleben.  La  Croaae.  WU.; 
Kenneth  Botches,  Robert  Holvenon.  Hous- 
ton. Minn.;  Raymond  Olson.  R.  Kroner.  W.  J. 
Hoffman.  Mrs.  Qua  Roee.  c  H.  Greeley 
Oeorga  O.  Volfht,  8.  B.  LUlU.  Oust  KanellakU,' 
Herb  Selbo.  C.  McDonald.  M.  G.  <Xaon,  R.  J. 


Hennlnger .  W.  N.  Hotchklaa.  Gene  Roon.  John 
L.  Hofweber.  L.  J.  Seaton.  J.  E.  Heraty.  M.  D.. 
Loretu  B.  Streicher.  W.  H.  Shay.  France* 
Orton,  Paul  J.  Gavin,  La  Croaae.  Wla. 


Report  "Hidden"  by  United  States  ReTealt 
Waste  i«  Greece 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WILLIAM  C.  COLE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RBWMSKWTA'nVES 

Monday.  March  15.  1948 

Mr.  COLE  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  include  the  following  article 
by  Walter  Trohan  from  the  Wa.<;hington 
Times-Herald  of  today: 

Rrroar     Hn^ocN"  by  UNrm)  States  Rcvtats 
WAart  IM  Grixcz 

(By    Walter    Trohan) 

A  confidential  report  to  the  State  Depart- 
ment and  the  White  House  tells  how  the 
Greeks  are  getting  along  on  the  •300.000.000 
received  from  the  United  SUtea  last  year. 

The  report  haa  been  suppressed  by  the 
administration  for  fear  It  might  have  an  ad- 
verse Influence  on  the  admlnlatratlon's  drive 
for  the  Marshall  plan  and  on  the  admin- 
istration propoaal  to  Increase  Greek  aid  by 

•aoo.000.000. 


WASTB  asvCALas 

The  Inside  story  of  American  aid  to 
Greece  reveals  trebling  of  the  government 
pay  roll,  tax  tlodglng  by  the  rich,  bribery  and 
corruption,  and  Greek  waste  and  extrav- 
agance. 

The  report  was  prepared  by  a  memt>er  of 
the  American  mission  to  Greece,  which  Is  in 
charge  of  the  spending  of  the  1300.000.000 
voted  in  response  to  admlnUuatlon  insist- 
ence that  tha  ipfMid  of  communism  be  halt- 
ed m  the  eastern  Mediterranean. 

The  tenor  of  the  report  u  that  the  Greeks 
now  have  two  words  for  all  situations — 
"Yankee  dollars."  The  report  emRhaslzes 
the  vaat  cost  of  running  the  Greek  Gorem- 
ment. 

"One  Item  U  the  luxury  of  a  king  who  re- 
ceives #40,000  a  month  in  salary  and  ex- 
pentes.  almost  »500.000  a  year,"  the  report 
said.  ••  Almost  hl.i  sole  duty  is  to  appoint  a 
prime  minister  when  the  Government  falls." 

The  report  advised  that  there  were  50.0C0 
Government  employees  In  1939  and  there  are 
now  90.000  in  Government  service  and  60.000 
In  quasi  Government  posts.  "Moat  of  them 
work  only  3  or  4  hotirs  a  day,"  according  to 
the  report.  "Some  show  up  only  to  get  their 
pay." 

The  report  aald  it  U  eatlmated  that  one- 
half  the  entire  population  U  on  the  Govern- 
ment pay  roll,  receiving  pensions  or  Govern- 
ment aid.  Almost  one-third  of  the  Govern- 
ment budget  of  about  $320,000,000  goes  to 
pensions  and  welfare.  It  was  said. 

Another  heavy  Item  of  expense,  according 
to  the  report,  u  the  maintenance  of  32  em- 
baaslM  and  47  consulates. 

"Oaa  wonders  why  it  Is  necessary  for  a 
nation  with  a  population  equal  to  New  York 
City,  with  almost  no  export  Uade  and  little 
poaslbUlty  of  Increasing  it  to  spend  millions 
cf  dollars  for  embaasles  and  conaulatea  all 
over  the  world."  the  report  said. 

■HVPntO    CVAJMS    TAXES 

The  report  aald  Greek  shipping  Interests 
evade  taxes  by  salUng  their  vessels  under 
the  nag  of  Panama  and  by  buying  ships  un- 
der the  name  of  a  Canadian  corporation.  It 
was  estimated,  according  to  the  report,  that 
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Greek  shipowners  made  a  net  profit  last  year 
of  more  than  tlOO.OOO.OOO,  or  a  third  of  the 
amount  given  the  country  by  the  United 
States. 

Unpopularity  of  the  American  missions 
after  It  urged  taxation  was  detailed  in  the 
report. 

The  report  concluded  that  the  mission  is 
doing  a  good  Job  despite  the  criticism  and 
the  expenditure  of  the  $300,000,000  will  be 
Justified  if  conrununifim  U  kept  out  of  Greece. 


Citizens'  Food  Committee 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WESLEY  A.  D'EWART 

or  MONTANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  15,  1948 

Mr.  DEWART.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  fall, 
with  the  aid  of  a  soap  .«:alesman,  the 
President  conducted  a  noisy  and  highly 
unsuccessful  campaign  to  tell  the  people 
of  this  country  what  theyrshould  eat.  As 
I  recall,  it  was  proposed  that  we  eat  no 
meat  on  Tuesday  and  no  poultry  on 
Thursday  and  cne  slice  of  bread  less  on 
each  other  day.  After  awhile  the  mana- 
gers of  this  campaign  learned  that 
Thanks.^iving  was  on  Thursday,  so  they 
gave  a  special  disjien.^&tion  which  jaer- 
mitted  us  to  have  our  traditional  turkey. 
Then  they  discovered  that  we  had  too 
many  chickens  and  turkeys  anyhow,  and 
they  abandoned  that  part  of  the  program 
altogether.  Later  the  soap  man  folded 
his  tents  and  silently  departed,  and  the 
program  left  the  front  pages. 

But  nothing  is  harder  to  squelch  than 
a  growing  Government  bureau.  I  have 
with  me  today  evidence  that  the  program 
is  still  spending  the  taxpayers'  money  to 
tell  taxpayers  how  to  eat.  and  doing  it 
m  a  manner  which  almost  guarantees 
that  the  poor  taxpayer  will  not  even  get 
the  message. 

Mr.  Bill  Vennard  is  a  friend  of  mine 
who  runs  the  Carbon  County  News,  a 
weekly  newspaper  in  Red  Lodge,  Mont. 
He  has  sent  to  me  the  seven  newspap)er 
mats  and  proofs  which  I  have  in  my  hand. 
He  received  these  in  the  mail  from  the 
Citizens'  Food  Committee,  the  address 
of  which  is  Executive  Office  cf  the  Presi- 
dent. Each  of  these  mats  describe  a 
"peace  plate,"  one  to  be  served  each  day 
of  the  week.  I  will  not  read  Ihem  to  you. 
I  will  keep  them  in  my  office,  however, 
and  if  anyone  is  interested  in  recipes — 
such  as  the  Tuesday  peace  plate  called 
"blushing  bunny" — I  will  be  glad  to  help 
him  out. 

I  am  not  a  newspaperman,  but  I  do 
know  a  httle  about  the  conditions  under 
which  the  seventy-odd  newspapers  in 
my  district  operate.  They  are  short  of 
paper,  short  of  help,  and  long  on  adver- 
tising. Some  of  them  have  to  refuse 
advertising  in  order  to  maintain  a  proper 
balance  between  ads  and  editorial  ma- 
terial. Anyone  connected  with  the 
newspaper  business — even  in  the  remote 
category  of  a  Government  agency  pub- 
licist— should  be  aware  of  this  fact. 
These  double-column  mats — seven  for 
each  week — have  almost  no  chance  of 
being  printed,  even  iX  they  were  a  great 


deal  more  Interesting  than  they  are. 
The  American  people  have  already  ig- 
nored this  program  out  of  existence.  If 
we  must  continue  to  spend  money  on 
food  conservation,  I  think  the  adminis- 
tration could  figure  out  a  more  useful 
way  to  spend  it. 

But,  so  long  as  the  current  administra- 
tion Is  In  power,  and  so  long  as  it  con- 
tinues to  toss  billions  of  dollars  to  Eu- 
rope with  which  foreigners  may  invade 
our  home  markets  to  compete  with  our 
own  consumers,  so  long  as  the  Democrats 
follow  the  tax  and  tax,  spend  and  spend 
program,  until  that  is  changed  the 
American  housewife  doesn't  need  to  be 
told  to  save  food.  She  has  a  hard  time 
buying  the  food  she  wants  under  the 
inflationary  conditions  which  have  been 
the  result  of  16  years  of  New  E>eal  easy- 
money  rule. 

I  include  for  the  Record  the  very  ably 
stated  opinion  of  Editor  Vennar,  who  is 
one  newspaperman  the  Citizens  Food 
Committee  can  take  off  its  mailing  lists 
right  now. 

The  Carbon  County  News, 
Red  Ledge.  Mont.,  February  28,  1948. 
Representative  Wesley  A.  D'Ewaht. 
House  Office  Building. 

Washington.  D.  C. 
De.\r  Sik:  Maybe  I'm  a  little  out  of  line  on 
this,  and,  again.  I  might  not  be.  but  the 
•enclosed  publicity  from  the  Citizens  Food 
Committee  burns  me  up.  This  Isn't  the  only 
one  that  I've  received.  I've  been  getting 
them  a  couple  of  times  a  month  if  I  remem- 
ber rightly,  and  my  recollection  is  that  this 
outfit  went  out  of  business  several  months 
ago  when  Luckman  resigned. 

Is  it  true  that  once  a  Government  bureau 
gets  started  It  never  stops?  It  seems  that 
way  to  me  on  this  bunch  of  Junk,  and  as  long 
as  I'm  a  taxpayer  I  would  much  prefer  to 
give  the  money  outright  in  food  or  wheat 
than  have  some  Government  bureau  keep 
sending  me  this  stuff  when  It  should  have 
folded  its  tent  and  gone  home  months  ego. 

The  amount  of  publicity  this  bureau  sent 
out  at  the  beginning  was  terrific.  I  never 
saw  anything  as  big  for  the  war-bond  drives — 
and  most  of  it  was  purely  a  waste  of  money. 
Won't  you  try  to  shut  off  this  committee? 
It's  wasting  my  good  money  and  I  hate  like 
hell  to  be  paying  for  a  bunch  of  damn  fool- 
ishness like  this. 

Sincerely  yours, 

W.  B.  Vennasd. 
Publisher,  the  New$. 


District  of  Columbia  Law  Connection 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EVERETT  M.  DIRKSEN 

or  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATTVTES 

Monday,  March  15.  1948 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  coh- 
nection  with  the  observations  which  I 
made  last  week  on  the  Treasury-Post 
OflQce  appropriation  bill,  I  alluded  to  the 
necessity  for  greater  attention  to  Ihe 
whole  question  of  air-mail  subsidies,  and 
the  fact  that  the  Solicitor  for  the  Post 
OfiBce  Department  found  it  necessary  In 
the  public  Interest  to  file  an  Intervening 
petition  in  a  case  pending  before  the 
Civil  Aeronautics  Board  in  which  an 
order  had  already  been  entered  which 


appeared  to  be  at  variance  with  the  pub- 
lic interest. 

I  was,  therefore,  interested  in  the  fol- 
lowing excerpt  from  the  Washington 
Merry-Go-Round  which  appeared  in  the 
Washington  Post  on  Friday,  March  12, 
1948,  which  has  some  bearing  on  the 
pending  matter: 

DISTRICT     or     COLtTMBIA     LAW     CONNECTION 

When  hard-hitting  Senator  Ferguson,  cf 
Michigan,  begins  his  probe  of  the  Civil  Aero- 
nautics Board  he  Is  expected,  among  bther 
things,  to  take  more  than  passing  notice  of 
a  certain  Washington  law  firm. 

That  firm  Is  Gambrell  &  White,  attorneys 
for  Eastern  Airlines.  A  member  of  that 
firm  from  1941  up  until  a  few  weeks  ago  waa 
John  E.  Branch,  son  of  charming  Commis- 
sioner Harllee  Branch  of  the  Civil  Aeronau- 
tics Board. 

Senator  FEROtJSON's  committee  Is  also  ex- 
pected to  delve  Into  any  Interesting  reasons 
which  may  lie  behind  the  fact  that  the  same 
Harllee  Branch  voted  against  giving  Colonial 
Airlines  the  right  to  fly  between  New  York 
and  Washington — which,  of  course,  would 
be  In  direct  competition  with  Eastern  Air- 
lines, which  his  son  represents. 

Colonial  has  an  air-safety  record  of  no 
fatalities  In  18  years,  was  recommended  by 
the  CAB  examiner  to  operate  the  New  York- 
Washington  route.  But  Harllee  Branch's 
vote  swung  the  decision  against  Colonial  to 
National  Airlines— even  though  Its  pilots  are 
out  on  strike. 

Note. — Young  Branch  was  retained  by  East- 
ern Airlines'  law  firm  In  1941  shortly  after 
he  graduated  from  law  school.  Then,  as  the 
fight  between  Eastern  and  Colonial  reached 
a  climax,  he  was  made  a  partner  In  1945. 
With  his  fathers  resignation  from  the  CAB 
a  few  weeks  ago,  young  Branch's  connection 
with  the  law  firm  ended. 


Oleomargarine  Tax 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  H.  STEVENSON 

or  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  15,  1948 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the 
Record,  I  Include  the  following  letter: 

Register  of  Deeds,  Juneau  Countt. 

Mansion,  Wis.,  March  11,  1948. 
Hon.  William  Stevenson, 

House  of  Representatives. 

Washington.  D.  C. 

Dear  Bill:  I  am  writing  you  at  this  time, 
asking  that  you  use  your  good  offices  to  your 
utmost  In  opposing  the  present  attempt  to 
abolish  the  tax  on  oleomarglne. 

Realizing  that  the  administration  has  ad- 
vocated that  tile  tax  be  repealed,  It  may  be 
somewhat  difficult  to  oppose  the  measure, 
however  the  facts  are  all  on  the  side  of  re- 
tention of  the  present  tax,  or  even  an  in- 
crease in  the  present  tax. 

How  the  Department  of  Agriculture  of  the 
United  States  can  advocate  the  repeal  of  this 
tax  is  beyond  my  comprehension.  This  saQie 
Department  has  spent  billions  in  the  past 
decade,  encouraging  farmers  to  get  acreage 
into  grass  crops,  in  order  to  conserve  the 
soil.  The  Soil  Conservation  Service  right  now 
is  active  in  every  county  In  Wisconsin,  and  I 
presiune  in  every  county  In  the  United  States, 
advocating  more  grass  farming,  more  land 
under  grass,  strip  farming,  and  other  meas- 
ures directed  toward  saving  the  top  soil  In 
the  United  States. 
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Jus ;  what  they  intend  doing  with  all  this 
allaui.  bromegraM.  lodlro  clover,  cwact- 
and  the  other  crops  which  they  have 
MlTocatlng.  after  they  have  wrecked  the 
industry.  I  don't  know.  A  cow  Is  ths 
inlmal  which  can  live  and  produce  on 
of  about  80-percent  graaaes;  and  by  na- 
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cow  gives  milk,  from  which  all  dairy 

come.    How  they  can  reconcile  their 

stand  with  their  preachings  of  the 

Is  a  mystery,  and  one  of  those 

which    can   only    be    tuiderstood    by 

farmers. 
alcog  comes  the  same  Department, 
an  Industry,  which  claims  to  use 
of  farms,  the  ralatag  of  which  is 
enemy  of  soli  eonasnratlon  that 
s,  asking  for  the  repeal  of  the  tax 
"to  help  the  little  fellow." 
who  they  think  they  are  talking 
How 'about  the  "little  fellow"  who 
life's  eamtnga  tied  up  In  a  dairy 
bams.  etc..  In  Order  to  produce  ita* 
which  they  are  trying  to  force  off  the 
Could  the  "lltUe  fellow"  they  talk 
be  Swift  Jk  Co..  Armour  &  Co..  General 
Kraft  Cheese  Co..  and  some  other  little 
?  Or  could  It  be  some  of  the  "little 
'  who  gather  the  coconuts? 
It  be  that  a  department  can  be  sincere 
objectives  in  two  such  clearly  oppoatt* 
as  they  have  taken  In  view  of  soils? 
Msslble  that  this  Department  of  Agrt- 
has  reversed  Its  stand  and  Is  now  ad- 
sou -eroding  crops,  after  Its  program 
conservation? 
so-called  butter  substitute  Is  so  far 
to  the  natural  product,  why  are  Ita 
trying  by  every  means,  fair 
.  to  Imitate  butter,  the  product  which 
Iccome  a  staple  on  American  dinner 
7  I  am  sure  that  very  few  dairy  farm- 
object  to  a  pink  margarine,  or  a 
margarine,  so  they  could  go  about  sell- 
product  on  Its  own  merits,  rather 
attempting  to  muscle  In  on  a  market 
ed  by  diligent  hard  work  by  dairy 
In  this  Nation  for  years  and  years. 
,  with  all  the  facilities  at  your  com- 
fjet  on  this  bill,  or  bills,  and  see  that 
'.  thing  as  repeal  of  the  tax  on  marga- 
ts  never  peascd.  Might  It  not  be  good 
to  Introduce  a  bill  to  Increase  the 
thla  time? 
Tours  very  truly, 

Lawxzncx  Laison. 
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Palestioe  Policy 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  WAT  ARNOLD 


or  MiasctTX] 

IN  ^E  HOUSE  OP  REPRBSKNTATTVES 

Monday.  March  IS,  1948 

Mrj  ARNOLD.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  view 
of  th(  purported  attempt  on  the  part  of 
ttate  Department  to  retract  from 
previ  lus  participation  In  the  move  to 
parti  Ion  Palestine,  an  article  in  the 
Blind  ly  Star.  March  14.  by  Stephen  B.  L. 
l^nnse.  Jr.,  entitled  "Pour  Steps  Sug- 
gested! as  Policy  on  Palestine,"  is  j>ar- 
tlcuJa  rly  timely  and  appears  to  me  to  be 
advice.    The  Introduction  to  the 

states  that  Dr.  Penrose  was  a 
teach  ?r  at  American  University  at  Beirut 
for  «  veral  years  before  the  recent  war. 

the  war  he  served  with  the  OfSce 
of  8ti&Uegic  Serrlces  In  the  Middle  East. 
He  Is  assuming  his  new  duties  as  head  of 
the  w  liversity  in  the  coming  f alL   Under 


good 

articlb 


leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  beg  leave 
to  quote  the  article: 

Fotra  Stzps  Succxarso  *•  Polict  on  Palxs- 

■Tort — UNrrxD  Statxs  LcAonsHir  PiorosxD 

IN     ErrABLisHnfo     Dbmoceatic     8eP-(rnoN 

Based  on  JtTsncs,  Wisdom,  and  RtricANrrT 

(Dr.  Penrose  was  a  teacher  at  American 
University  at  Beirut  for  several  years  before 
the  recent  war.  During  the  war  he  served 
with  the  Office  of  Strategic  Services  in  the 
Middle  East.  He  Is  assuming  his  new  duties 
as  haad  of  the  university  In  the  coming  fall.) 
(By  Stephen  B.  L.  Penroae,  Jr.,  president-elect 

of   American    Unlveraity   at   Beirut.   Leb- 
anon) 

Partition  of  Palestine  Into  Zionist  and  Arab 
States,  as  recommended  by  the  Oeneral  As- 
sembly of  the  United  Nations  last  November 
39,  Is  a  proposal  founded  In  neither  Justice, 
humanity,  nor  wisdom.  Its  Implementation 
would  constitute  a  negation  of  the  principles 
of  democracy  and  self-determination — prin- 
ciples which  were  given  highest  endorsement 
In  the  Atlantic  Charter  formula  by  which 
many  of  these  same  United  Nations  fought 
the  last  war. 

Bloodshed  and  embarrassment  have  thus 
far  been  the  results  of  the  Assembly  recom- 
mendation. At  this  writing  the  Security 
Council  of  the  UN  Is  awaiting  suggestions 
from  the  Big  Five  as  to  how  or  whether  an 
effort  Is  to  be  made  to  Impose  the  partition 
plan  or  to  seek  a  more  reasonable  solution 
for  what  has  become  known  as  the  Palestine 
problem. 

rotm-PAar  soLtmoN 

But  Is  there  a  solution  which  can  be  cham- 
pioned with  dignity  and  be  supported  as  a 
revised  American  policy  before  the  United 
Nations  with  assurance  that  It  embodies  wis- 
dom. Justice,  and  humanity?  There  Is  such 
a  solution  but  it  will  require  real  courage 
and  no  delay  to  effect  It.  It  will  require  a 
candid  admission  of  the  errors  of  poorly  In- 
formed policy  and  a  resolute  recognition  of 
the  fact  that  halfway  measures  and  com- 
promises proposed  In  haste  and  voted  under 
praasur*  are  no  way  to  a  decision  which  can 
be  either  successful  or  permanent.  The  so- 
lution Involves  four  steps. 

The  partition  recommendation  was  obvi- 
ously based  upon  a  conviction  by  the  United 
Nations  and  the  United  States  that  both 
Arabs  and  Zionists  would  more  or  leas  peace- 
ably accept  such  a  conclusion  to  the  dis- 
cussion. Any  other  assumption  must  neces- 
sarily Imply  that  the  United  Nations  wlw 
seeking  bloodshed  rather  than  the  peace 
which  It  was  designed  to  Insure.  But  it  has 
become  painfully  evident  that  the  assump- 
tion was  mistaken,  the  conviction  In  error. 
Oeneral  Assembly  reconsideration  of  the  par- 
tition recommendation  on  these  grounds  is 
step  No.  1. 

artra  3  and  s 

Step  No.  2  Involves  reference  to  the  World 
Court  of  the  disputed  question  concerning 
the  legal  right  of  the  United  Nations  to  parti- 
tion any  country  In  direct  opposition  to  the 
obvious  wishes  ot  the  msjorlty  of  the  In- 
habitants. Such  reference  failed  earlier  by 
one  vote  to  pass  In  committee,  and  that  fail- 
ure was  directly  attributable  to  a  parlia- 
mentary error  on  the  part  of  Its  secretary.  He 
ealled  for  what  proved  to  be  the  deciding  vote 
of  the  presiding  nation.  Axwtralla.  In  Its  al- 
phabetical order  rather  than  In  last  place,  as 
was  proper  under  the  circumstances.  Aus- 
tralia's early  "no"  would,  under  committee 
procediire,  almost  certainly  have  been  an  ab- 
stention had  Delegate  Eratt  known  that  his 
vote  would  make  the  fLaal  score  21-30.  The 
question  would  then  have  been  referred  to 
the  plenary  session  of  the  Assembly,  where 
reference  to  the  Court  would  most  probably 
have  been  voted. 

Pending  decision  by  the  Court  on  thla  vital 
quaatioQ  and  othara  alllad  to  It,  ttie  third  step 


ahotild  be  to  establish  Palestine  as  a  United 
Nations  trusteeship,  fraasing  tha  atatus  quo 
under  United  Nations  eontrol  In  place  of  the 
British  mandate.  This  would  permit  time  for 
the  United  Nations  controlling  organization 
to  study  deeply  and  at  leisure  all  the  factors 
which  must  be  considered  In  any  Just  and 
lasting  determination  of  the  national  status 
of  Pslestlne.  Such  a  trtisteeshlp  would, 
moreover,  afford  opportunity  for  an  appro- 
priate organ  of  the  United  Natlona  to  en- 
deavor to  exercise  that  fundamental  function 
for  which  the  UN  Organization  was  created. 
namely,  to  achieve  a  pacific  settlement 
through  concUtstlon  of  the  disputing  parties. 

HTMANt  rSCTOB  LACKING 


An  essential  fourth  step,  which  should  be 
taken  simultaneously  with  these  other  ac- 
tions, would  be  to  open  Immediately  the  doors 
of  members  of  the  United  Natlona  to  Immi- 
gration of  displaced  Jews,  In  whatever  pro- 
portions the  member  nations  can  accept.  So 
far  as  the  United  Ststes  Is  concerned,  the 
Stratton  bill  should  be  passed  without  fur- 
ther delay  Within  the  limits  of  agreed 
quotas  a  technique  of  estsblishlng  and  per- 
mitting preferences  of  destination  among  the 
immigrants  should  be  worked  out.  Thus,  the 
problem  of  the  displaced  European  Jews 
would  be  placed  In  Its  proper  context  as  a 
world  problem  rather  than  as  simply  a  con- . 
stltuent  factor  adding  complexity  to  the  puz- 
ile  of  Palestine. 

In  the  light  of  humane  principle  three 
considerations  pertinent  to  partition  Im- 
mediately present  themselves.  First,  the 
living  space  in  Palestine  In  which  refuge 
was  supposedly  to  be  found  for  at  leaat  half 
a  million  additional  Jews  was  cut  to  an 
area  with  about  half  the  size  and  nearly  three 
times  the  population  of  the  State  of  Ver- 
mont Second,  the  acceptable  living  space 
for  1.3(X).(XX)  Arabs  now  llvirig  In  Palestine 
was  also  approximately  halved,  with  the  least 
fertile,  mountainous  areas  being  reserved  for 
them— a  cxirious  reversal  of  the  Biblical  situ- 
ation. Third,  as  Dr.  Judah  Magnes.  presi- 
dent of  the  Hebrew  University  In  Jertisalem. 
pointed  out  last  September,  neither  Arabs 
nor  Jews  have  any  Intention  of  accepting 
partition  as  a  final  solution. 

•Partition."  wrote  Dr.  Magnes,  •*wlll  not 
stop  the  terrorist  activities  of  Jewish  groups. 
To  the  tension  and  warfare  which  now  exist 
partition  will  add  the  Arab  front,  which 
hitherto  has  been  quiescent.  Partition  will 
arouae  the  resentment  of  large  numbers  of 
Jews,  of  almost  all  the  Arabs  of  Palestine, 
and  of  the  Arab  world  "  Events  are  prov- 
ing this  great  Jew  a  prophet,  who.  as  usual, 
is  not  without  honor  save  in  his  own  country. 

But  let  us  look  even  further  at  the  cur- 
rent situation.  Three  separated  segments  of 
Palestine  are  assigned  to  the  Jews,  with  all 
connecting  roads,  water  mains,  and  power 
lines  passing  through  Arab  territory.  A  more 
perfect  means  of  rendering  the  Jewish  state 
defenseless  could  hardly  be  devised,  and  It 
may  be  taken  for  granted  that  the  Arabs 
will  caplt.ilize  upon  It  In  an  attempt  to  solve 
the  Zionist  problem  once  and  for  all.  The 
argument  that  the  same  sort  of  division  will 
separate  the  Arabs  U  superflcUl.  Palestine 
U  Itself  a  very  small  segment  c  f  a  very  large 
Arab  world  and  all  Arab  segments  except  the 
ialand  of  Jaffa  abut  upon  Arab  states. 

The  Arabs  of  Palestine  can  expect  with 
confidence  the  assistance,  moral  and  physical, 
of  some  300.000.000  Moslems  from  Pakistan 
to  Morocco.  Even  If  500.000  additional  Jews 
could  be  taken  Into  Palestine  at  once  the 
total  Jewish  population  would  only  approxi- 
mate that  of  the  Arabs  now  there.  It  may 
be  taken  for  granted  that  without  major 
military  protection  by  the  United  Nations 
the  Jewish  groups  will  eventuaUy  be  elimi- 
nated In  the  course  of  what  might  wall 
become  a  bloody  jihad,  or  holy  war.  Of 
course,  the  large  Jewish  groups  living  else- 
where in  the  Arab  world  could  not  be  oro- 
tactad  at  aU.  ^ 
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tJN    rOBCX    UNXEAUSnC 

No  favor  would  be  done  the  stricken  Jews 
of  Europe  by  sending  them  to  Palestine  for 
elimination.  At  best  they  would  be  con- 
demned to  a  constant,  bitter,  bloody  struggle 
for  existence.  In  the  face  of  which  the  re- 
quirement for  refuge  would  be  Intensified 
rather  than  eliminated.  It  Is  unrealistic  In 
the  extreme  to  suppose  that  a  military  force 
from  the  United  Nations  would  long  serve 
adequately  to  protect  them.  Let  Americans 
ask  themselves,  as  the  British  have  obviously 
done.  If  they  would  care  to  sacrifice  their 
own  soldiers  in  such  a  futile  cause. 

There  Is  another  humane  consideration 
which  ought  to  have  alert  attention  In 
America,  though  It  Is  rarely  mentioned.  The 
establishment  of  the  Jewish  state  In  Pales- 
tine n;ay  be  foimd  to  wreak  serious  harm 
to  American  Jewry,  which  has  never  Itself 
shown  any  marked  desire  to  move  to  Palestine 
though  It  has  generously  supported  the  efforts 
of  others  so  to  do. 

If  the  Zionist  state  is  successfully  estab- 
lished, where  will  rest  the  allegiance  of  Jews 
who  are  American  citizens?  The  question 
has  been  pointed  up  by  the  case  of  Rabbi 
Korff.  an  American  arrested  in  Paris  for 
planning  to  place  revisionist  bombs  In 
London.  It  is  again  to  the  fore  In  the 
Zionist  efforts  to  recruit  American  Jews  for 
service  against  the  Arabs.  Most  American 
Jews  would  undoubtedly  prefer  to  remain 
Americans,  but  the  problem  of  divided  loyalty 
becomes  real  when  religious  belief  Is 
metamorphosed  Into  nationality.  The  Amer- 
ican Government  does  not  recognize  dual 
citizenship. 

OMINOUS    PRECEDENT    SET 

But  more  sinister  than  the  official  dilem- 
ma would  be  the  occasion  which  It  could 
automatically  provide  for  the  overt  manifes- 
tation of  an  anti-Semitism  which  Is  only  too 
strong  even  now  in  a  relatively  latent  state. 
In  this  regard  It  may  well  be  said  that  Zion- 
ism is  the  most  serious  enemy  to  American 
Jewry  which  exists  today. 

And  here  let  there  be  an  end,  once  and  for 
all,  to  the  absurd  charge  so  often  and  so 
easily  made  by  Zionists  that  all  opponents 
of  Zionism  are  anti-Jewish  In  sentiment. 
Millions  of  Jews  themselves  are  opponents 
of  Zionism  and  deeply  disturbed  at  what  may 
be  eventual  world  reaction  to  the  Zionist 
course. 

From  a  standpoint  of  much  more  than  the 
Palestine  problem  alone,  an  ominous  conclu- 
sion Implicit  In  the  partition  recommenda- 
tion must  be  openly  recognized.  Briefly,  It  is 
that  racial,  national,  or  religious  minorities 
who  can  be  found,  by  almost  any  method  of 
gerrymandering,  to  possess  a  majority  of  the 
population  in  a  segregated  area,  have  a  right 
here  established  by  the  United  Nations  to 
seek  recognition  as  an  Independent  state.  A 
look  at  certain  areas  of  the  United  States  In 
the  light  of  this  principle  could  give  one 
pause,  but  let  us  keep  our  eyes  still  on  the 
Middle  East  which  Is  peculiarly  sensitive  In 
this  regard.  It  contains  four  areas  which 
stand  out  in  sharp  relief:  Macedonia,  Azer- 
baijan, Kurdistan,  and  Armenia. 

Since  the  days  of  the  Near  East  relief  most 
Americans  have  forgotten  the  Armenians 
who,  at  the  end  of  World  War  I,  sought  with 
near  success  to  obtain  American  support  for 
the  reestabllshment  of  their  ancient  kingdom 
at  the  expense  of  Turkey.  The  Turks  have 
not  forgotten,  nor  have  the  Armenians,  nor,  It 
may  be  assumed,  have  the  Russians. 

Locate  on  the  map  the  area  which  prior 
to  W^orld  War  I  was  most  heavily  populated 
by  Armenians.  Aside  from  what  Is  today  the 
Armenian  Soviet  Republic  which  borders 
both  Turkey  and  Iran,  it  spreads  over  the 
better  part  of  eastern  Turkey.  An  Armenian 
state,  built  under  the  Russian  aegis  to  in- 
clude the  Turkish  provinces  of  Kars  and 
Ardahan.  might  well  be  the  beginning  of  a 
middle-eastern  ring  of  puppet  states  simi- 


lar to  those  behind  the  iron  curtain  in  east- 
ern Europe.  Its  neighbors  would  be,  very 
naturally,  Azerbaijan  and  Kurdistan. 

Lest  there  be  an  Idea  that  this  problem 
Is  merely  academic.  It  should  be  known  that 
there  Is  throughout  the  Middle  East  a  strong 
Armenian  nationalist  movement.  It  Is  spear- 
headed by  an  extremist  group  whose  spiritual 
home  Is  Erlvan  In  the  Armenian  Soviet  Re- 
public. 

RtrSSO-GEEMAN    DEAL 

It  is  to  be  noted  with  Interest  that  both 
Russia  and  the  United  States  supported 
the  Palestine  partition  proposal.  At  least 
one.  If  not  both  nations,  could  conceivably 
feel  morally  bound  on  the  basis  of  the 
Palestine  precedent  to  support  the  claims  of 
an  Armenian,  a  Kurdish  and  an  Azerbai- 
janian group  seeking  recognition  of  their 
nationhood  before  the  United  Nations. 

If  there  should  be  any  doubt  concerning 
Russian  Intentions  in  the  Middle  East,  it 
should  be  effectively  dispelled  by  the  recent 
publication  of  the  proposed  terms  of  agree- 
ment between  Soviet  Russia  and  the  Axis 
powers  at  the  end  of  November,  1940.  The 
original  German  draft,  outlining  future 
spheres  of  Influence  for  the  four  powers, 
described  Russian  "territorial  aspirations"  as 
centering  "south  of  the  national  territory  of 
the  Soviet  Union  In  the  direction  of  the  In- 
dian Ocean."  The  Russians  wished  this  to 
be  amended  to  Include  specific  recognition 
"that  the  area  south  of  Batum  and  Baku 
In  the  general  direction  of  the  Persian  Gull 
is  recognized  as  the  center  of  the  aspirations 
of  the  Soviet  Union." 

In  view  of  what  has  been  said  above,  it 
does  not  seem  the  part  of  wisdom  for  the 
United  States  to  establish  In  the  worlds 
eyes  Its  support  of  that  very  policy  which 
could  most  easily  be  followed  by  Russia 
in  order  properly  to  set  the  stage  for  thus 
fulfilling  these  "aspirations." 

Nor  does  it  seem  wise,  by  the  same  token, 
for  the  United  States  to  antagonize  the 
Moslem  world,  which  alone  would  remain  as 
a  barrier  between  such  a  drive  and  the  sea, 
be  it  Mediterranean  or  Persian.  Yet  this  is 
what  the  United  States  has  done  In  support- 
ing the  partition  of  Palestine. 

RUSSIA    EYES    ARABIAN    OIL 

It  may  be  argued  that  Russia  Is  courting 
similar  unpopularity  by  its  support  of  parti- 
tion. If  the  possibilities  regarding  Russian 
policy  which  have  Just  been  mentioned  are 
valid,  it  would  be  obvioiM  at  once  that  such 
unpopularity  had  been  discounted  In  ad- 
vance as  a  minor  element  In  a  more  far- 
reaching  Soviet  policy.  But  even  more  to  the 
point  Is  the  fact  that  a  suflQcient  undermin- 
ing of  the  American  position  In  the  Arab 
world  would  attain  a  Russian  goal  to  be 
prized  far  more  by  Russia  than  the  dubious 
blessing  of  a  slight  Increase  In  Soviet  popu- 
larity, never  likely  to  be  excessive  in  the 
strongly  religious  Arab  world.  This  goal 
would  be  the  denial  of  Arabian  oil  as  a  posi- 
tive factor  In  the  implementation  of  the 
Marshall  plan.  The  Comlnform  has  not  been 
reticent  in  expressing  Its  Intent  to  combat 
that  program  by  every  means  available.  The 
fact  that  Arabia  Is  counted  upon  to  supply 
almost  all  the  oil  requirements  of  the  Mar- 
shall plan  has  not  been  overlooked  in  Russia. 
Neither  has  the  fact  been  overlooked  by  Rus- 
sia that'thls  oil  supply  depends  upon  Ameri- 
can maintenance  not  only  of  production  in 
Saudi  Arabia  but  of  an  extremely  vulnerable 
network  of  pipe  lines,  storage  facilities,  and 
refineries  In  other  parts  of  the  Arab  world. 

Small  wonder  is  it  that  other  nations  arc 
beginning  to  doubt  the  sanity  of  American 
foreign  policy.  They  cannot  understand  how 
a  nation  can  possibly  support  simultaneously 
two  opposing  courses  of  action,  tearing  down 
with  the  left  hand  what  It  is  striving  might- 
ily to  accomplish  with  the  right.  Yet  this  is 
what  the  United  States  Is  doing  by  Its  sup- 
port of  partition  and  of  the  Marsliali  plan. 


Roger  Nash  Baldwin 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  E.  E.  COX 

OF  GEORGIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  15,  1948 

Mr.  COX.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  March  8 
at  page  2357  of  the  Record.  I  spoke  about 
the  Communist-front  connections  of 
Roger  Nash  Baldwin,  director  of  the 
American  Civil  Liberties  Union,  in  con- 
nection with  his  opposition  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Un-American  Activities  of  the 
House.  I  have  received  a  letter  of  pro- 
test from  Mr.  Baldwin  and  he  requests 
me  in  fairness  to  him  to  insert  his  letter 
in  the  Record. 

I  am  glad  to  do  this.  However,  I  can- 
not understand  Mr.  Baldwin's  statement 
that  as  to  his  personal  connections  with 
Communist  fronts,  he  ceased  cooperation 
with  the  nonpolitical  Communist  fronts 
in  1939— but  he  fails  to  say  anything 
about  the  political  Ironts  of  the  Com- 
munist Party  when  all  such  fronts,  in 
order  to  be  effective  at  all,  had  to  be 
political  in  nature.  I  assume  he  wants 
us  to  believe  that  he  continued  his  mem- 
bership and  connections  with  the  politi- 
cal fronts  of  the  Communist  Party. 

Aside  from  his  stated  views,  I  cannot 
take  him  seriously  in  his  denouncement 
of  the  Communist  Party  and  its  political 
fronts,  because  as  late  as  August  21, 1941. 
he.  at  the  request  of  Carl  Reeve,  city  sec- 
retary of  the  Communist  Party  of  Phila- 
delphia, provided  an  attorney  from  the 
ACLU  to  defend  Communists  charged 
with  fraud  violations  of  the  election  laws 
of  Pennsylvania  and  sent  telegrams  to 
the  police  and  the  attorney  general  of 
Pennsylvania,  protesting  their  arrests  of 
the  Communists.  He  also  was  among  the 
signers  of  the  petition  for  the  release  of 
Earl  Browder  from  Atlanta  Penitentiary 
in  1942. 

I  would  like   for  Mr.   Baldwin,  who 
wrote  in  the  Harvard  yearbook  of  1935 
that  Communism  Is  the  Goal  to  cite  one 
instance  where  the  ACLU  has  defended 
a  single  person  of  the  so-called  "right.". 
Ameeican  Civil  Liberties  Union,  ^ 
New  York  City.  March  11,  1948. 
Mr.  E.  E.  Cox, 

House  Office  Building.  Washington,  Bl  C. 
De.\s  Mr.  Cox:  In  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord for  March  8  (page  2357)  you  Inserted  a 
purported  list  of  my  associations  with  Com- 
munists In  an  effort  to  discredit  an  ofllcia,! 
communication  from  the  ACLU  opposing  an 
unprecedented  appropriation  for  the  House 
Committee  on  Un-Ainerlcan  Activities. 

The  list  Is  old,  running  back  to  the  1930's, 
and  the  selected  connections,  many  false, 
have  no  relation  whatever  to  the  American 
Civil  Liberties  Union.  That  organization 
was  cleared  years  ago  by  Chairman  Dies  of 
the  Un-American  Activities  Committee  of 
any  Communist  control.  He  said  (extracts 
from  Transcript  of  Proceedings  of  Commit- 
tee on  Un-American  Activities,  House  of 
Representatives,  October  23,  1939) :  "This 
committee  found  last  year,  in  Its  reports, 
there  was  not  any  evidence  that  the  Ameri- 
can Civil  Liberties  Union  was  a  Communist 
organization." 

Further,  the  union   by  formal  resolution 
In   1940  excluded   Communists   and   fellow 
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tnT«l«|i  fr«m  Its  staff  and  directing  com- 
and   expelled   the  one   Communist 
.  who  had  joined  the  party  after  be- 
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antl-Communlst  in  the  light  of  all 
since  1939.    To  dig  up  an  old  and 
record    totally    misrepresents    my 
▼lews  and  connections,  and  conveys 
false  tmpr— stnn  of  the  charac> 
the  ClTll  UbMtlM  Union.  In  whose 
.  with  other  ofBccrs.  addressed  you. 
thst   Ih   fairness   you   wUl   Insert 
In  the  RacoBo. 
^Incersly  yours. 

RocEa  N.  BALSwnt. 
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HON.  HERMAN  P.  EfiERHARTER 

or  PINNSTI-VANTA 

Hf  tHk  house  of  representatives 
Monday.  March  IS.  1948 
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KBERHARTER.     Mr.     Speaker. 

leave  to  extend  my  remark.s  in  the 

I  include  the  following  editorial 

t|he  Washington  Post  of  March  15. 
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TAX  CUTS 


down  the  tncome-tai  reductions 
the  House,  the  Senate  Finance  Com- 
hopes  to  win  enough  votes  to  insure 
of  a  tax-reduction  program  over  a 
veto.    However,  objections  to  tax  re- 
st thU  time  are  not  removed  by  the 
expedient  of  reducing  the  amount  of 
cut  by  sbout  •1,700.000,000.   The 
4rgument  Is  the  matter  of  timing.    The 
bill  as  well  as  the  bill  passed  by  the 
open  to  objection  on  this  score.    The 
Is  bad  for  two  reasons,  which  we  em- 
wben   commenting  on   the   House 
)  we  are  still  In  the  midst  of  a  fight 
Inflation,  and  (2)  we  do  not  yet  know 
of  ERP  and  other  foreign-aid  pro- 


nto X)sed< 


passage  of  the  House  bUl  nothing  has 
to   weaken   the   cogency   of    these 
On  the  contrary,  the  events  of 
■reeks  have  underlined  the  importance 
purs  Jing  a  cautious  policy  of  wait-and-see. 
opinion,  the  recent  drop  in  food  prices 
no  new  arguments  In  fsvor  of  s!ash- 
For  there  is  as  yet  no  evidence 
will  be  followed  by  a  general  and  per- 
lowering  of  prices  and  living  costs. 
,  even  if  prices  In  general  were  to 
^bstantially.    Oovemment    revenues 
ikewise  fall  and  the  surpluses  avail- 
tax  reduction  purposes  would  accord- 
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most  cogent  argument  for  deferring 

ptng  tax  '*ut  Is  the  fact  that  we  do 

bow  much  the  GoMraoMnt  may  be 
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iwemt  state  of  world  affairs.  It  would 
to  try  to  adjust  our  forclgn- 
lo  allasr  for  tas  e«t*  of  tbs  pro- 
he  national  Interest  to  make  liberal 
for  unforeseen  emergency  ( 
m%cht  absorb  overnight  the 

that    tax-reduction   advoeatsa   so 
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eonfldently  anticipate.  The  least  that  could 
b«  done  would  be  to  postpone  further  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  until  tbs  latter  part  of 
the  present  session,  when  the  demands  ui>on 
th«  Treasury  should  be  somewhst  clearer 
than  they  are  today. 


Meals  for  Million*  Foandation 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  NORRIS  POULSON 

or  CAUrORNlA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  IS.  194S 

Mr.  POULSON.  Mr  Speaker,  the  west- 
ern subcommittee  of  the  Joint  Committee 
on  the  Economic  Report  has  Just  issued 
Its  final  report.  This  was  made  as  a 
result  of  hearings  last  summer  in  the 
principal  cities  of  the  West.  As  a  mem- 
ber of  that  committee  I  can  truthfully 
state  that  we  spent  many  hours  in  hear- 
ings and  In  deliberations  on  the  various 
subjects  under  consideration.  Among 
our  committee's  recommendations  Is  this 
one.  which  should  not  be  overlooked  and 
which,  to  me,  is  very  important: 

To  mitigate  the  effect  of  high  prices,  the 
committee  feels  consumer  action  and  assist- 
ance are  absolutely  necessary,  including: 

(a)  More  Intelligent  consumer  shopping, 
use  of  substitutes,  cooperation  in  food  saving 
drives; 

(b)  Greater  funds  for  Bureau  of  Human 
Nutrition  and  Home  Economics  to  make  more 
consumer  information  and  as8.stance  avail- 
able and  to  pronrote  education  en  nutrition, 
meal  planning,  food  BUbstltution,  etc.; 

(c)  Enenaragement  of  farmers'  markets  and 
other  marfertlng  methods  which  reduce  the 
cost  of  distribution,  especially  of  perishable 
food  products. 

In  all  of  the  cities  and  areas  which  we 
covered  we  found  one  condition  preva- 
lent. It  was  the  appalling  waste  of  es- 
sential vegetables,  fruits,  and  other  farm 
crops  due  to  lack  of  proper  conservation 
methods  and  means  of  utilizing  byprod- 
ucts. It  would  take  volumes  to  cover  all 
the  reports  we  received  on  this  subject. 
We  were  told  by  a  representative  of  one  of 
the  largest  vegetable  canners  in  the 
United  States  that  every  year  there  were 
tremendous  losses  due  to  lack  of  suitable 
methods  for  conserving  the  vegetables. 

I  bring  to  your  attention  a  specific 
example  of  what  one  person  has  done  to 
utilize  waste  products  to  good  advan- 
tage Mr.  Clifford  E.  Clinton,  one  of  the 
leading  and  most  successful  restaura- 
teurs in  Los  Angeles,  has  been  instru- 
mental in  organizing  a  nonprofit  foun- 
dation called  the  Meals  for  Millions  Poun- 
dation.  which  has  as  its  sole  purpose  the 
manufacture  and  distribution  to  the 
needy  of  a  multipurpose  food  which  is  a 
byproduct  of  soybeans.  It  utilizes  the 
residue  of  soybeans  left  after  the  extrac- 
tion of  the  oil  for  industrial  purposes.  It 
is  available  in  great  quantities  for  human 
coDsumption  through  a  new  process 
which  makes  it  palatable.  As  a  protein 
food,  it  provides  in  cheap  form  those  nu- 
tritive essentials  commonly  consiuned  in 
expensive  and  scarce  meat,  milk,  and 
eggs.  Fortified  with  essential  minerals 
and  vitamins  in  cheap,  abundant,  and 
synthetic    form,    it    supplies    precisely 


those  nutritive  essentials  usually  lack- 
ing in  the  diets  of  the  world's  hungry 
people. 

No  other  single  food,  regardless  of  cost, 
contains  all  these  essentials.  It  is  the 
lack  of  proteins,  vitamins,  and  minerals, 
that  prevents  many  relief  diets,  based  on 
cereals  and  vegetables,  from  rehabilitat- 
ing hungry  people  to  the  point  where  they 
are  self-sustaining  and  have  a  sense  of 
well-being  and  incentive  to  do  a  good 
day's  work. 

Members  of  the  western  subcommittre 
sampled  this  multi-purpose  food  when  we^ 
were  in  Los  Angeles,  and  to  our  surprise 
we  found  it  quite  palatable.  We  tried 
it  in  our  own  home  and  it  was  very 
satisfactory. 

Inasmuch  as  there  are  millions  starving 
throughout  the  world,  it  is  un-Christian 
as  well  as  impractical  that  we  allow  the 
source  of  such  a  product  as  this  to  go  to 
waste  when  it  can  be  utilized  to  save 
lives.  Here  is  a  method  already  estab- 
lished, by  which  we  can  go  a  long  way 
toward  solving  the  problem  of  feeding  the 
world  without  wrecking  our  own  economy 
through  exporting  the  foodstuffs  of  which 
we  are  short,  particularly  wheat,  corn, 
and  meat,  and  thus  maintaining  the  high 
cost  of  living  here  at  home. 

Our  committee  has  given  much  thought 
to  this  important  subject.  The  Meals 
for  Millions  Foundation  multi-purpose 
food  has  great  possibilities.  Surely  the 
same  plan  can  be  applied  to  many  other 
types  of  foods  and  their  byproducts 
which  are  now  going  to  waste. 

Let  us  be  sensible  as  well  as  humani- 
tarian. We  know  we  cannot  feed  the 
world  beefsteaks  and  hot  biscuits.  But 
we  can.  at  amazingly  low  cost,  give  them 
this  nutritious  food,  and  at  the  same 
time,  relieve  the  pressure  on  food  at 
home,  thereby  reducing  the  cost  of  living. 


FEPC  Is  Not  Commonistic 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

or  NTw  Toax 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  IS.  1948 

Mr.  MXJLTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
March  11,  the  gentleman  from  Missis- 
sippi I  Mr.  RAKioNl  said  that  FEPC  was 
Communist  doctrine,  and  that  wherever 
the  people  have  voted  on  it  they  have 
turned  it  down. 

In  addition  to  New  York  State.  Massa- 
chusetts. New  Jersey,  and  Indiana  have 
adopted  similar  legislation.  Careful  re- 
search indicates  that  there  is  no  record 
of  a  single  State  wherein  such  legisla- 
tion was  submitted  to  the  people  of  the 
State  for  action  by  referendum  or  other- 
wise. Those  other  States  which  have 
considered  and  are  still  considering  this 
legislation  are  doing  so  through  the  me- 
dium of  their  duly  elected  legislators. 

In  New  York  State  the  law  was  passed 
unanimously  by  its  assembly,  and  by  a 
vote  of  49  to  6  by  its  Senate.  Every  com- 
plexion of  political  thought,  as  well  as 
every  type  of  community,  both  rural  and 
urban,  was  represented  In  that  State 
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legislature.  If  that  is  the  kind  of  com- 
munism the  gentleman  is  afraid  of,  I  say 
let  us  have  more  of  it. 

We  would  soon  find  ourselves  in  a  fine 
mess,  if  every  time  the  Communist  party 
adopted  the  doctrine  of  the  progressive 
and  liberal  thinkers  of  this  country,  we 
retreated  into  the  shell  of  reaction.  The 
Bill  of  Rights  must  be  maintained  In  full 
force,  even  if  it  also  protects  Commu- 
nists. Let  us  always  remember  that 
name-calling  makes  nothing  bad,  ex- 
cept perhaps  the  name-caller.  As*rea- 
sonable-minded  men  and  women  we 
should  be  able  to  weigh  the  merits  or  de- 
merits of  legislation,  regardless  of  the 
fact  that  a  small  minority  of  its  support- 
ers may  very  properly  be  in  disfavor. 


Any  Commie  Can  Cheer  for  the  Wallace 
Platform 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHESTER  H.  GROSS 

or  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  15.  1948 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
include  the  following  article  by  John 
Cummings: 

(Prom    the   Philadelphia    (Pa.)    Inquirer    of 
March  9.  1948 1 

ANT  COMMIX  CAN  CHEER   FOB  THE  WALLACI 
PLATTORM 

(By  John  M.  Cummings) 

York.  Pa.  March  8. — They  revived  the  old 
party  name  In  this  town  yesterday — the  Pro- 
gressive Party — and  they  gave  It  a  new  mis- 
sion— Mission  to  Moscow. 

This  is  the  new  party,  the  third  party,  and 
In  Pennsylvania  Henry  A.  Wallace  is  its  can- 
didate tor  President.  Delegates  came  here 
from  all  over  the  State  to  witness  the  rebirth 
or  revival  of  a  name  that  lingered  on  from 
the  days  of  Theodore  Roosevelt  and  the  elder 
La  Follette  until  It  was  scuttled  by  the 
younger  La  Pollettes  in  Wisconsin.  Its  last 
stronghold,  a  year  or  so  ago. 

A  thousand  or  more  delegates,  eager  for 
action,  many  of  them  verging  on  the  fanatical 
in  their  devotion  to  a  foreign  Ideology.  flUed 
the  auditorium  and  the  gymnasium  of  a 
high  school.  They  had  cheers  for  Wallace, 
their  prophet,  and  they  had  boos  for  Presi- 
dent Truman  and  for  any  and  all.  Democrat 
or  Republican,  who  believe  the  interests  of 
this  country  should  come  before  the  Interests 
of  Russia.  , 

They  adopted  a  platform  at  this  conven- 
tion. It  was  prepared  by  a  resolutions  com- 
mittee headed  by  Thomas  Fltzpatriclc.  who 
hails  from  Pltuburgh  and  who  U  interna- 
tional representative  of  the  United  Electrical 
Workers.  CIO.  Mr.  Fltzpatriclc  performed  an- 
other Important  office.  He  sounded  the  key- 
note, and  as  he  sounded  ofl  he  tossed  a  few 
barbs  in  the  direction  of  the  gentlemen  of  the 
press. 

It  seems  the  prete  ba«  been  unfair  to  Mr. 
Pltzpatrlck.  The  few  times  he  was  given  a 
square  deal  caused  him  to  lie  awake  at  night 
pondering  the  nature  of  the  offense  he  com- 
mitted to  warrant  such  treatment. 

We  want  to  be  fair  to  Mr.  Fltzpatrlck.  We 
want  to  be  kind  and  considerate.  So  we 
say.  Ln  all  seriousness,  the  platform  prepared 
under  his  guidance,  and  the  keynote  spescb 
he  delivered  could  not  have  adhered  closer 
to  the  Moscow  line  had  they  been  written 


either  in  the  Kremlin  or  the  editorial  sanctum 
of  the  Daily  Worker  in  New  York. 

Through  the  platform  the  convention  ex- 
pressed its  opposition  to  the  Marshall  plan 
and  to  any  action  of  the  American  Govern- 
ment Intended  to  halt  the  spread  of  com- 
munism. Naturally  It  denounced  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Act  as  slave-labor  legislation  and 
in  their  hatred  of  President  Truman,  the 
Wallaceltes  could  find  in  his  veto  of  the 
measure  only  token  opposition. 

The  big  play  In  the  direction  of  the  Soviet 
was  reserved  for  a  special  resolution,  at- 
tached, shlrt-tall  fashion,  to  the  platform. 
It  urged  that  this  country  destroy  its  pres- 
ent stock  pile  of  atomic  bombs. 

Atomic  weapons  left  "in  the  control  of  the 
military  and  of  industrialist  monopolies."  the 
resolution  related,  threaten  the  destruction 
of  the  whole  of  humanity. 

This  is  the  Moscow  line  from  start  to  finish. 
It  Is  the  old  line  to  weaken  this  country  and 
make  It  easy  prey  for  Russian  aggression 

Ycull  find  in  the  platform  and  in  the 
speeches  of  Mr  Wallace  the  usual  pious 
picas  for  peace  And  in  addition,  says  the 
platform,  there  must  be  rehabilitation  of  the 
countries  made  victims  of  Axis  aggression. 

Not  a  word  of  Russian  aggression,  of  the 
Communist  seizure  of  Czechoslovakia,  of  the 
threat  to  the  Fnnish  Government. 

This  then,  in  the  realm  of  international  af- 
fairs, is  the  platform  on  which  Henry  Wal- 
lace stands,  the  platform  of  the  Progressive 
Party  of  Pennsylvania.  It  ought  to  be  enough 
to  cause  such  Progressives  as  Theodore  Roose- 
velt and  the  elder  La  Follette  to  twist  and 
squlim  In  their  graves. 

Grinning  Henry  Wallace  Is  a  professed 
apostle  of  peace.  If  the  lad  from  the  tall 
corn  of  Iowa  Is  willing  to  stand  on  the  kind 
of  platform  adopted  here  yesterday  he  could 
hardly  be  described  as  being  for  peace  at 
any  price.  He  is  for  peace  at  Soviet  Russia's 
price.  That's  a  little  too  costly  for  most 
Americans. 


Timely  Observations 
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Monday.  March  15.  1948 

Mr.  COLE  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  St.  Joseph  (Mo.)  News-Press: 

TIMXLT    OBSERVATIONS 

There  Is  an  uneasiness  all  over  the  United 
States.  It  is  reflected  in  the  radio  comment. 
It  is  reflected  in  the  sharp  statements  from 
men  in  high  place  In  Washington.  Red  com- 
munism is  on  the  loose.  We  snoozed  through 
the  earlier  conquesu  of  Soviet  Russia.  Not 
until  Czechoslovakia  was  swept  behind  the 
Iron  curtain  did  we  bestir  ourselves.  Now  we 
ore  asking  questions.  Will  Italy  fall  to  the 
Red  terror  next  month?  Can  the  Pope  pos- 
sibly be  so  helpless  In  that  country,  seat  of 
Roman  Catholicism,  where  officially  the  pop- 
ulation Is  95.8  percent  Catholic?  Can  the 
Prance  of  St.  Louis  and  St.  Joan  of  Arc, 
of  Our  Lady  of  Lourdea  tumble  before  the 
Soviet  monster?  Cannot  General  DeOaulle 
prevent  a  red  coup? 

Tims  will  answer  these  questions.  But 
time  Is  running  fast  It  may  be  later  than 
we  think.  The  question  that  affects  the 
lives  of  so  many  Americans  Is  this :  IX  Prance 
and  Italy  fall  how  long  before  Red  com- 
mimlsm  makes  an  attempt  In  the  New 
World?  There  are  still  some  in  this  country 
who  see  through  the  rose-colored  glasses  of 


Henry  Wallace.     "Joseph  Stalin  has  no  de- 
signs on  this  country."    Hogwash! 

Communism  is  100  years  old  this  very  yew: 
The  founder  of  present-day  communism  Is 
Nicolay  Lenin.  Lenin's  views  on  world  con- 
quest are  Incorporated  In  the  "Thesis  on  the 
Fundamental  Tasks  of  the  Second  Congress 
of  the  Communist  International."  This  pro- 
vision Is  familiar  to  every  American  Com- 
munist. And  we  quote  from  the  ablest  foe 
communism  has  In  America.  J.  Ekigar  Hoover, 
the  much  maligned  chief  of  the  famous  PBI. 
the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  of  the 
Department  of  Justice. 

Let  us  quote  this  thesis  from  the  Com- 
munist International: 

"In  all  countries,  even  the  freest,  "le^al 
and  peaceful'  in  the  sense  that  the  class 
struggle  is  less  acute  In  them,  the  time  has 
fully  matured  when  It  Is  absolutely  neces- 
sary for  every  Communist  Party  member, 
systematically  to  combine  legal  with  illegal 
work,  legal  with  Illegal  organization  •  •  • 
It  Is  necessary  for  all  Communist  parties  to 
form  Illegal  organization.  •  •  •  niegal 
work  Is  particularly  necessary  in  the  Army, 
the  Navy,  and  the  police." 

Last  night  we  were  reading  a  communica- 
tion from  Mr  Hoover  in  which  he  repeats  a 
statement  he  made  before  a  special  com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Representatives  a  year 
ago.  We  suggested  that  persons  who  read 
this  newspaper  who  feel  a  friendly  feeling  tb 
communism  (and  the  number  may  be  greater 
than  you  think)  peruse  these  lines  from  Mr 
Hoover,  of  the  FBI: 

"My  feelings  concerning  the  Communist 
Party  in  the  United  States  are  well  known. 
I  have  not  hesitated  over  the  years  to  ex- 
press my  concern  and  apprehension.  As  a 
consequence  Its  professional  smear  brigades 
have  conducted  a  relentless  assault  against 
the  FBI.  I  do  not  mind  such  attacks.  What 
has  been  disillusioning  is  the  manner  In 
which  they  have  been  able  to  enlist  support 
from  apparently  well-meaning  but  thor- 
oughly duped  persons." 

That  is  J.  Edgar  Hoover,  who  is  in  the  best 
position  in  the  United  States  to  know 
whether  communism  is  a  threat  to  America. 
It  Is  not  just  a  far-away  Ideology  that  we  can 
Ignore  by  repeating  to  ourselves  with  pious 
ejacuatlons  and  sweet  thoughts  the  over  and 
over  refrain.  "It  cannot  happen  here."  It 
can  happen  here.  The  strangest  thing  In  the 
world  Is  that  after  Czechoslovakia  fell  to 
Hitler  a  decade  ago  now  It  has  fallen  to 
Stalin.  And  for  his  desire  for  world  power 
Stalin  Is  more  dangerous.  Because  he  has 
duped  some  very  great  personages  of  this 
world  by  his  suave  manner  and  oily  tongue 
in  the  last  8  years  since  we  made  that  pact 
with  Red  Russia. 

Make  no  mistake.  The  Communist  move- 
ment began  In  the  United  States  in  1919. 
Since  then  it  has  changed  Its  name  and  Its 
party  line  whenever  expedient  and  tactical. 
But  always  it  has  come  back  to  the  fxinda- 
mentals  and  bills  Itself  as  the  party  of 
Marxism-Leninism.  As  such  It  stands  for  the 
destruction  of  our  American  form  of  govern- 
ment. 

And  Henry  Wallace,  gullible,  visionary 
Henry  Wallace  Is  Its  mouthpiece,  whether  he 
knows  it  or  not.  It  Is  the  most  contradictory 
happening  In  this  world.  Henry,  son  of  a 
Harding  Cabinet  member,  is  a  plain,  rather 
homely  Iowa  boy.  He  got  to  be  of  the  Inner 
circle  In  the  Pranklln  Roosevelt  administra- 
tion. He  was  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  then 
Vice  President.  The  spirit  of  Pranklln  Roose- 
velt In  the  world  beyond  the  veil— If  splrtU 
can  weep — should  be  drowned  in  tears  at 
the  tragic  state  of  world  affairs  since  Tehran 
and  Yalta.  We  cannot  recall  the  dead 
Roosevelt  to  tell  us  what  to  do.  We  can 
listen  to  men  such  as  Edgar  Hoover  before 
It  Is  too  late  and  the  cancer  that  Is  commu- 
nism breaks  out  even  In  this  Inland  city  of 
St.  Joseph  with  lu  peaceful  labor  circles  and 
Its  Intellectual  staffs  of  our  schools  to  whom 
has  been  given  the  guidance  of  our  youth. 
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SCHWABE  of  Missouri.  Mr. 
cfr.  I  rise  to  ask  the  chairman  of 
the  H  mse  Foreign  Affairs  Committee — 
-or  soDie  member  of  that  committee — If 
they  1:  ave  any  Information  from  London 
as  to  ^  'ben  the  House  is  expected  to  pass 
the  Mirshall-ERP  plan. 

I  mi  ike  this  request,  because  it  is  evi- 
dent L  sndon  does  have  advance  informa- 
tion a>  the  exact  deadlines  for  pcksslng 
this  legislation  in  the  United  States 
Congr  ?ss. 

For  example,  the  March  6.  1948  Issue 
of  th€  London  Economist,  internation- 
ally kiown  financial  pubUcatim  stated 
in  its  ead  article  that  the  Marshall-ERP 
ivould  be  passed  by  the  United 
Senate  by  the  fnd  of  last  weeM. 
Mr.  Speaker,  tnls  London.  Eng  - 
land.  Publication  announced  last  Monday 
that  t  le  United  States  Senate  would  have 
compl  >ted  its  action — and  favorably — on 
the  MERP  plan  by  last  Saturday.  That 
Is  mo]  e  definite  information  than  I  find 
any  Kfember  of  either  the  Senate  or  the 
had  at  that  time. 

again  I  ask  the  chairman  or  any 
the  House  Foreign   Affairs 
What   Is   the   deadline   for 
of  MERP  m  the  House  as  set  by 
Londoh? 
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-Managcmeot  Relations  and  the 
EacycKcals 


or  MOMTANA 

SENATE  OF  THB  UXTTED  STATES 
Monday.  March  15,  1^48 


MURRAY.     Mr.  President.  I  ask 

unaniinous  consent  to  have  printed  in 

A  >pendix  of  the  Racoao  an  able  ad- 

>nutled  "Labor-Management  Re- 

aod  the  Encsrchcals."  delivered 

Rev.  Benjamin  L.  Masse.  S.  J., 

editor  of  America  and  execu- 

edltor  of  the  Catholic  Mind,  before 

C|itholic   Conference   on   Industrial 

Boston.  Mass..  March  2.  1948. 

The  -e  being  no  objection,  the  address 

was  oiidered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcoao. 
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ts  a  good  time  to  stand  back  and 
long  took  at  Induatrtal  relations  m 
Compared  vtth  1040.  the  year 
has  been  one  of  relative  peace 
labor  and  management,  and  that 
endure*.    The  questlcm  is.  is  this 
leaUy  peace,  or  Is  it  only  a  lull  be- 
itorms? 

who   sponsored   the   Lea   Act.   the 
let.  the  amendments  to  the  Pat/Labor 
Act.  and  the  TaXt-Hartley  Act.  as 
Che  authors  of  the  fifty-odd  labor  laws 
by   the  States  during  recent  years. 


woQld  like  the  public  to  believe  that  the  calm 
which  prese-.tly  pevvalla  la  the  reeult  of 
these  legislative  endeavors  ani  may  be  ex- 
pected to  continue.  But  Ui.  William  Green, 
president  of  the  A.  P.  of  L.,  warned  not  long 
ago  that  the  coming  of  spring  might  coincide 
with  the  outbreak  of  industrial  warfare  on 
a  vast  and  alarming  scale.  On  a  matter  of 
this  Iclnd.  Mr.  Green's  opinion  la  not  one 
to  be  lightlj  dismissed. 

Certainly,  one  can  argue  that  all  this  new 
labor  legislation  has  been  only  a  minor 
factor  m  the  comparative  quiet  reigning  at 
the  moment  in  the  market  place.  There  are 
mure  likely  explanations.  In  the  first  place. 
lab<.r  and  managanient  have  been  living 
under  contracts  iltnffrt  before  the  Taft-Hart- 
ley Act  took  effect,  and  these  contracu  are 
only  now  lieginning  to  expire.  In  the  sec- 
ond place,  neither  of  the  parties  had  much 
stomach  for  a  fight  the  past  year.  Many 
labor  unions  bad  not  yet  recovered  from 
the  long-drawn-cut  battles  of  1946.  and  the 
corporations,  with  a  lot  of  easy  money  to 
be  made,  were  determined  to  avoid  stoppages 
which  would  cut  Into  profits.  Both  sides 
were  wUliug  to  betUe  second-round  wage  ne- 
Kotlaticns  without  a  fight,  but  it  is  doubtful 
whether  either  lalx>r  or  management  regard- 
ed these  adjustments  as  harbingers  of  peace. 
They  merely  maintained  the  undeclared 
truce  which  followed  the  postwar  strikes: 
and  truces  are  often  as  not  followed  by  war. 
not  peace 

There  is  nothing,  then,  in  the  present  sit- 
uation which  warrants  complacency.  To 
grasp  at  simple  solutions  for  complex  prob- 
lems is  a  well -known  wealtness  of  human 
nature.  Despite  last  disillusionment,  we 
still  call  for  a  law  whenever  trouble  threat- 
ens, and,  once  the  law  has  t>een  passed,  set- 
tle back  comfortably  as  if  the  devil  in  the 
body  social  or  economic  had  t>een  exorcized. 
Then,  when  the  explosion  comes,  we  are 
caught  unprepared  and  society  suffers. 

Tou  cannot  make  a  people  moral  by  law, 
although  laws  can  help.  The  way  of  sal- 
vation still  lives  through  the  hearts  and 
■Bladi  of  individuals  and  groups.  Until 
these  are  changed,  until  there  is  reforma- 
tion from  within,  all  the  laws  In  the  world 
will  not  stop  the  evUs  which  plague  us. 

This  ts  especially  Uue  of  industrial  rela- 
tions. As  Clarence  Prancls.  chairman  of  the 
IxMu-d.  General  Poods  Corp  .  told  the  Con- 
gress of  American  Industry  last  December 
in  New  York: 

"T  do  not  mean  to  discount  the  impor- 
tance of  labor  legislation:  but.  conceding  its 
importance,  we  must  grant  that  It  Is  but  one 
of  a  number  of  trees  in  a  very  large  forest. 

"In  other  words,  you  can  legislate  the  con- 
ditions under  which  management  and  labor 
can  quarrel. 

"Tou  can  legislate  the  conditions  under 
which  management  and  labor  can  maintain 
an  armsd  tniee. 

"You  can  even  leglalate  the  conditions 
under  which  management  and  latwr  can  en- 
Joy  a  negative  sort  of  peace  without  fight- 
ing at  all.  [ 

•But  you  cannot  legislate  harmony  into 
the  hearts  of  men." 

The  great  thinkers  and  moral  leaders  who 
wrote  Bcmm  Movartun  and  Quadrageslmo 
Anno  would  agree  with  that.  Indeed,  they 
anticipated  the  chairman  of  the  board  of 
OenCTal  Foods  by  a  good  many  years.  Pope 
Leo  xni  and  Pope  Plus  XI  were  not  averse 
to  some  laws  in  the  field  of  indiutrlal  rela- 
tions: they  even  recommended  that  certain 
ones  be  passed  and  praised  governments 
which  had  tried  sincerely  to  cope  with  the 
problem.  But  they  pointed  out  that  there 
could  be  no  lasting  reform,  no  enduring 
peace,  untU  employers  and  workers  had  un- 
dergone a  change  of  heart  and  had  begtm  to 
practice  In  the  market  place  the  moral  prin- 
ciples they  learned  in  church.  ~A11  that  we 
have  taught  about  recorutructlng  and  per- 
fecUng  the  social  order,"  wrote  Pope  Plus 


XI.  "can  in  nowise  be  brought  to  peas  w.th- 
uut  a  reform  of  manners." 

This,  then.  Is  the  church's  first  word  to 
labor  and  management.  To  lat>or  and  man- 
agement alike,  she  says  in  effect:  "Put  ailde 
Che  hatreds  and  suspicions  of  the  past.  Curb 
the  greed  that  is  in  all  of  us,  and  the  ust 
for  power  and  riches.  Let  there  bt  between 
you  no  unseemly  rivalry;  for  the  survival 
of  the  fittest  ts  the  law  of  the  Jungle,  not  the 
law  of  human  life.  In  working  togetber 
with  brotherly  affection,  in  the  practice  of 
charity  and  respect  for  the  rights  and  dig- 
nity q^  one  another,  in  concern  for  the  gen- 
eral welfare  as  well  as  for  your  own  leg.tl- 
mate  Interests,  you  will  find  at  once  a  fltt  ng 
material  reward  for  your  Joint  endeavors 
and  the  blessing  of  Almighty  God.  The  bv.si- 
ness  of  making  a  living  Is  not  separate  from 
the  business  of  saving  one's  ?oul." 

Nor  does  the  church  stop  there.  She  must 
not  be  content  with  exhorting  workers  find 
employers  to  live  Christian  lives:  she  must 
explain  the  moral  principles  which  have 
reference  to  economic  life  and  show  how  t  ley 
are  to  be  applied. 

It  is  here  probably  that  the  encycll«al8 
have  made  their  greatest  contribution  to 
good  relations  twtween  labor  and  manage- 
ment. Most  workers  and  most  bxisinessr^en 
are  men  of  good  will;  they  want  to  do  the 
right  thing,  the  socially-approved  thing,  the 
thing  that  squares  with  their  consciences. 
But  what  the  right  thing  is  often  remi.ins 
otjscure:  they  need  the  same  sort  of  moral 
(guidance  for  economics  that  they  already 
enjoy  for  education,  marriage  and  other 
himian  actlviUes.  This  is  what  Leo  XIII, 
Plus  XI  and  the  present  Holy  Father  lave 
attempted  to  provide.  Fundamental  to  their 
teaching   are    the    following   six    principles: 

1.  God  made  the  material  world  for  the 
use  of  all  men.  It  Is  a  means  which  men 
must  employ  in  order  to  achieve  their  tjcal 
In  this  life,  which  is  the  service  and  love  of 
God.  and  thereby  attain  their  final  purpose, 
which  is  union  with  God  for  all  eterrity. 
To  human  beings,  therefore.  Gud  gave  a 
mind  and  a  pair  of  hands,  whereby  they  can 
change  raw  materials  into  clothes  and  food 
and  shelter  and  everything  else  needed  to 
sustain  life  on  earth. 

2.  Fundamental  to  the  best  use  of  ma- 
terial things  and  in  harmony  with  man's 
dignity,  need  for  development  and  natural 
propensities  is  the  institution  of  private 
property.  The  church  is  not  opposed  to  all 
public  ownership — wherever  under  private 
ownership  property  does  not  serve  iu  natural 
purpose,  or  does  so  only  with  great  dangers 
to  the  general  welfare,  she  justifies  it-  but 
she  teaches  that  society  best  conforms  to 
the  divine  order  and  to  material  progress  in 
which  private  ownership  Is  widely  diffused. 
History  confirms  this. 

3.  Although  the  church  defends  the  right 
to  private  property,  she  insists  that  its  use 
must  be  social.  In  other  words,  men  are 
not  free  to  tise  their  property  as  they  see 
fit,  to  do  with  It  what  they  please.  They 
must  have  regard  for  the  needs  and  rights 
of  others  and  for  the  general  welfare.  It  Is 
the  duty  of  the  sute.  aoeordlng  to  clrcum- 
stancaa.  to  determine  more  specifically  the 
general  obllgauon  binding  ownars  to  the 
social  use  of  their  property.  The  more  com- 
plex and  organised  a  society  becomes,  the 
more  pressing  is  thU  duty.  In  contempo- 
rary terms,  the  tradiUonal  ChrUtlan  con- 
cept of  property  lies  midway  between  the 
extremes  of  Itiissea- fairs  capitalism,  which 
ralnlmlaes  social  reeponalbUliy.  and  coUec- 
tlvism.  which  exaggerates  it. 

4.  Worklngmen  ars  entlUed  to  a  living 
family  wags.  This  is  a  minlmtmi  postulate 
of  the  natural  law.  an  application  of  the 
general  principle  that  the  material  riches 
of  the  world  are  meant  by  God  to  stistaln 
the  whole  human  race.  The  doctrine  of 
the  minimum  wags  supposes  on  the  part 
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of  the  worker  the  performar>ce  of  his  Job 
with  reasonable  efllcicBcy,  and  on  the  part 
of  the  employer  ability  to  pay.  Where,  how- 
ever, inability  to  pay  is  a  direct  result  of 
managerial  inefficiency,  the  employer  is  not 
excused  from  his  obligation  to  pay  a  living 
wage.  If  he  cannot  do  so  because  of  un- 
fair competitive  or  other  evil  conditions  In 
the  industry,  he  is  obliged  to  Join  with  other 
decent  employers  to  effectuate  needed  re- 
forms. The  living  wage.  It  shotild  be  noted. 
Is  a  minimum.  Workers  have  a  right  also 
to  share  in  the  benefits  of  technological 
progress.  Their  standard  of  living  otigbt  to 
keep  pace  with  the  advancing  material 
wealth  of  society. 

The  laws  of  the  various  States  regarding 
corporations  are  scarcely  consistent  with 
this  moral  approach  to  wages.  Legally,  cor- 
porate management  has  as  its  prime  re- 
sponsibility the  welfare  of  the  corporation's 
stockholders.  This  means  that  before  all 
el^e  It  is  bound  to  make  a  profit  and  pay 
dividends  on  stock.  To  this  rule  there  are, 
as  far  es  workers  are  concerned,  only  two 
exceptions:  Corporations  engaged  in  inter- 
state commerce  have  a  prior  obligation  to 
pay  a  minimum  wage  under  the  terms  of  the 
Fair  Labor  Standards  Act.  and  corporations 
which  have  contracts  with  labor  luiions  are 
obliged  to  meet  the  terms  of  the  contract 
before  there  can  be  any  question  of  profits 
and  return  on  capital.  From  a  moral  point 
of  view,  however,  the  first  charge  on  cap- 
ital is  a  living  wage  (which  Is  considerably 
In  excess  of  the  legal  minimum  established 
by  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act)  and  only 
after  this  obligation  has  l>een  discharged 
are  the  stockholders  entitled  to  a  return  on 
Investment.  Until  terms  of  incorporation 
are  revised  to  express  this  doctrine,  manage- 
ments will  continue  to  be  torn  lietween  legal 
dtuy  and  moral  obligation. 

5.  Just  as  there  is  a  natural  tendency 
amon?  employers  to  form  trade  associations 
for  their  mutual  benefit,  so  there  ts  a  natural 
tendency  among  w^orkers  to  form  trade- 
unions  and  engage  in  collective  bargaining. 
For  this  reason,  among  others,  the  church 
teaches  that  the  right  of  free  association 
comes  from  God.  Where  tlie  need  arises, 
this  right  may  be  regulated  in  its  use,  but 
not  abridged,  by  the  state.  This  is  another 
illustration  of  how  the  church,  insisting  on 
the  traditional  Christian  approach  to  eco- 
nomic affairs,  finds  herself  caught  in  a  cross- 
fire l}etween  totalitarian  zealots  on  the  one 
side,  who  insist,  as  in  Soviet  Russia,  that 
private  societies  are  the  creation  of  the  state 
and  totally  subordinate  to  it,  and  the  ru?ged 
disciples  of  ultralndlvlduallstic  laissez  faire 
capitalism  on  the  other.  In  passing,  it  is 
Interesting  and  important  to  remark  that 
the  right  of  free  association  is  logically  in- 
cluded among  those  "unalienable  rights" 
nientloned  in  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence, one  of  the  many  indications  that  our 
country  was  built  on  a  Christian  foundation. 

6.  Since  employert.  and  workers  are  mutu- 
ally dependent  on  each  other,  the  relation- 
ship between  them  ought  to  be  characterized 
by  a  spirit  of  teamwork.  Admittedly,  there 
is  a  confilct  of  Interests  over  distribution  of 
the  income  from  production,  the  bigger  the 
part  going  to  workers  in  the  form  of  wages 
the  smaller  the  part  going  to  capital  in  the 
form  of  dividends,  and  vice  versa.  But  there 
Is  such  a  thing  as  a  fair  division  of  the  re- 
turns, which  can  be  determined  by  applying 
moral  and  economic  criteria.  Once  this  has 
been  arrived  at,  the  clash  of  Interests  disap- 
pears. Furthermore,  the  question  of  sharing 
corporate  income  affects  only  the  short-term 
interests  of  labor  and  management.  In  the 
long  run,  what  is  to  the  advantage  of  the 
one  is  also  to  the  advantage  of  the  other. 
Kxcesslvely  high  profits  and  excessively  high 
wages  are  both  t>ad  for  business.  The  one 
drlee   up    effective   economic    demand;    the 


other  hinders  necessary  capital  expcmdltures. 
If  tiUs  were  more  clearly  understood  by  both 
la)>or  and  management,  the  distribution  of 
the  proceeds  of  production  would  be  less  a 
source  of  rivalry  than  it  is  now. 

To  emphasize  the  cooperative  nature  of  the 
relationship  between  workers  and  employers. 
Pope  Pius  XI  recommended  that  the  wage 
contract  be  broadened  in  the  direction  of  a 
partnership  contract.  This  could  be  done  by 
enlarq;ing  the  area  of  collective  ttargaining, 
by  granting  to  workers  some  share  in  the 
management,  or  profits  or  ownership,  of  the 
business.  Indeed,  with  a  view  to  bringing 
employers  and  workers  closer  together,  he 
suggested  the  formation  of  self-govern- 
ing Ixxlles — industry  councils,  vocational 
groups — on  which  they  would  be  equally 
represented.  Without  in  any  way  destroy- 
ing the  identity  of  participating  labor 
unions  and  trade  associations,  these  councils 
would  concern  themselves  with  the  healthy 
functioning  of  the  industry  and,  on  the  na- 
tional level,  with  the  well-being  of  the 
whole  economy. 

The  importance  of  this  last  suggestion 
can  scarcely  be  exaggerated.  Everywhere  to- 
day the  pendulum  is  swinging  from  the  ex- 
aggerated individualism  of  the  last  century 
to  an  equ.ally  exaggerated  collectivism.  The 
state  is  assuming  dangerously  expanded 
economic  functions  because  private  groups, 
lacking  organization  and  purpyose,  are  un- 
able to  perform  them.  We  must  raise  buffers 
between  the  individual  and  the  state  to  pre- 
vent liie  state  from  absorbing  the  Individual. 
The  answer  to  contemporary  collectivism  is 
not  a  return  to  the  atomized  individualism 
of  the  pre-Civil  War  era;  It  is  the  creation 
of  an  organic  economic  society  in  which  pri- 
vate groups  are  given,  under  the  supervision 
of  the  state,  public  responsibilities.  This  is 
the  only  type  of  democratic  decentralization 
of  industry  which  is  practical  today.  If  such 
groups  are  instituted,  we  can  confidently 
expect  (1)  an  end  to  class  warfare  and  (2) 
a  stop  to  the  steady  trend  toward  some  kind 
of  state  capitalism,  or  state  socialism. 

In  broad  outline,  such  is  the  middle  way 
which  the  Popes  have  charted  for  our  times. 
It  Is  a  way  consistent  both  with  Christian 
sentiment  and  principle  and  with  our  demo- 
cratic ideals.  It  promises  industrial  peace 
because  it  removes  the  chief  causes  of  class 
strife.  It  safeguards  democracy  because  it 
provides  a  method  of  plarmlng  without  en- 
larging the  sphere  of  government.  And  it 
strengthens  private  property,  without  which 
freedom  cannot  long  endure,  by  subjecting 
ownership  to  social  discipline.  Surely  a  sys- 
tem which  claims  such  advantages  merits  the 
attention  and  study  of  all  of  us. 


The  Antiljmcfaing  Bill 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ARTHUR  CAPPER 

or  KANSAS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  March  15.  1948 

Mr.  CAPPER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  to  the  Record  an  editorial 
entitled  "Antilynching  Bill."  from  the 
March  2,  1948,  issue  of  the  Washington 
Post,  and  the  reply  to  this  editorial  made 
by  Leslie  8.  Perry,  legislative  representa- 
tive, National  Association  for  the  Ad- 
vancement of  Colored  People,  Washing- 
ton. D.  C,  which  letter  appeared  In  the 
Washington  Post  of  March  11,  1948. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
and  the  reply  were  ordered  to  be  printed 

In  the  Recced,  as  follows; 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post  of  March  2.  19181 

ANTILTNCHWC    BUX 

Fifty  years  ago  Ijmchlng  was  a  grave  prob- 
lem in  the  United  States.  All  during  the 
1890*8  mob  murders  were  about  as  common 
as  gang  slaylngs  t>ecame  in  the  1930'e.  In 
the  sitigle  year  of  1892  a  total  of  255  persons 
met  death  at  the  hands  of  murderers  conspir- 
ing among  themselves  to  take  the  law  Into 
their  own  hands.  One  hundred  of  the  vic- 
tims were  white  men.  Lynching  has  been  by 
no  means  confined  to  the  colo-ed  race.  In- 
deed, it  was  the  customary  method  of  inflict- 
ing punishment  on  horse  thieves  and  cattle 
rustlers  in  the  early  days  of  the  West.  Since 
the  1920's,  however,  the  number  of  white  men 
lynched  has  l>een  negligible,  and  last  year  the 
Tuskegee  Institute  recorded  only  one  lynch- 
ing of  a  N^TO. 

It  is  a  sorry  anachronism  that  Just  as  the 
Southern  States  have  almost  completed  the 
Job  of  wiping  out  this  disgusting  crime  Con- 
gress should  be  considering  a  bill  to  make 
the  prevention  of  lynching  a  Federal  re- 
sponsibility. Half  a  century  ago  the  use  of 
Federal  power  against  lynchers  might  have 
t>een  justified  by  the  tragic  failure  of  the 
States  to  protect  their  cltii^^ns.  Now  most  of 
the  States  have  completely  fiiastered  the 
problem  without  any  help  from  Washington, 
and  we  doubt  that  the  Case  antilynching  bill 
would  add  in  any  way  to  the  safety  of  cit- 
izens. 

This  measure,  which  Is  about  to  be  pushed 
through  the  House  of  Representatives,  would 
transfer  to  the  Federal  courts  the  prosecu. 
tton  of  lynchers  and  of  local  officials  falling 
to  protect  prisoners  or  to  move  against  mobs 
after  a  lynching  has  occurred.  But  trials 
would  still  be  held  before  local  Juries,  and 
it  is  prcbaJle  that  resentment  against  Fed- 
eral Intervention  would  complicate  Instead 
of  easing  the  problem  of  securing  convictions 
of  accused  mobsters.  To  be  sure,  there  Is 
another  provision  in  the  Case  bill  making 
every  county,  town,  and  other  governmental 
subdivision  responsible  for  any  lynching  in 
its  jurisdiction.  But  this  resort  to  the  des- 
picable doctrine  of  mass  guilt  liecause  of  tlie 
area  in  which  one  happens  to  live  is  so  re- 
pugnant to  democratic  principles  as  to  make 
the  bill  unpalatable  to  thousands  who  are 
devoted  to  civil  rights  In  the  North  as  well 
as  the  South. 

We  cannot  help  thinking  that  this  vote- 
catching  venture  has  no  place  in  the  present 
session  of  Congress.  Its  effect  is  to  arouse 
animosities  at  a  time  when  there  is  urgent 
need  for  national  unity.  The  lynching  men- 
ace has  already  befen  put  down,  and  we  trust 
that  the  last  vestige  of  it  wUl  soon  disappear. 
Our  problem  today  is  the  rise  of  a  tyranny 
that  seeks  to  destroy  all  civil  rights,  whether 
protected  by  State  or  Federal  law.  In  the 
face  of  that  menace  we  need  to  be  mobilizii:g 
our  strength — not  to  be  opening  old  sores  or 
frittering  away  energies  on  problems  that 
have  already  been  solved. 

(Prom  the   Washington  Post  of  March   11. 
1948) 

ANTILTNCHING   BILL 

Generally  we  find  ourselves  in  substantial 
agreement  with  the  Washington  Post  edi- 
torials and  questions  of  civil  and  human 
rights.  However,  we  take  sharp  exception 
to  your  editorial  of  March  2  on  Ismching  In 
which  you  describe  the  Case  antilynching  liUl 
as  a  sorry  anachronism  because  the  lynching 
menace  has  already  l>een  put  down. 

From  beginning  to  end  the  editorial  shows 
a  truly  remarkable  lack  of  understanding  of 
(1)  the  prevalence  of  lynchings  or  threata 
of  lynchings,  and  (2)  the  deadly  strictures 
they  produce  In  the  economic,  political,  and 
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U|«  d  BOC  only  the  iB»)crtty  at 
MttH.  bat  klao  of  mi  : 
Dumbeii  of  veU-lntcntloned  wbltM. 

Publl :  lyncblixgs  by  large  crowds  with  great 
publlcti  y  have  been  the  exception  rather  than 
ttaa  ruif  in  recent  years.    The  technique  has 
Today  these  terrorists  operate  in 
I  wttli  secrecy  and  dispatch.    Every 
ly  MegnMS  In  the  South  simply  dls- 
The  Vvdmtl  Govenuaent  hae  no 
to  inveeOffate  these  casea;   local 
wont. 

law-enforoement   oAcers   have   de- 
a  sort  of  pvnoaUxed  style  of  lynch- 
D  -ew  rearaon.  in  his  column  of  March 
three  typteal  cases  arlalng  In  a  Mis- 
town  In  February.    We  have  similar 
from  other  Soutbem  States  In 
wkl^  ilM  oAcer  tries  to  Justify  cold-blooded 
on  the  all  too  usual  ground  that  the 
irisoner  tried  to  overpower  him. 
Tbe  IVaahlncton  Post  malus  capital  of  the 
fact  tl  at  there  was  only  one  known  lynch- 
ing du  iDg  1947.    It  does  not  eeem  to  under- 
standTlhowever,  that  the  reason  there  were 
not  many  more  la  because  Negroce, 
that  they  are  without  Federal  pro- 
reftaln  from  exercising   basic  civil 
vlll  Incur  the  wi  atti  of  the  antl- 
ta  the  South. 
The  pubnc  preaa  has  given  wide  publicity 
to   th<    fact   that  not   I   of   the  400   Negro 
r«^tc-ed  voters  In  Wnghtavtlle.  Oa..  dared 
ballot  m  the  county  primary  election 
on  Ma  ch  3  after  the  Ku  Kluz  Klan  had  pa- 


Vien  MiH  Praject 


the  night  before  and  Qrand  Dragon 
had  declared  that  -blood  will  flow." 
widely  known,  however,  tut  Instances 
such  4>  ^^^t  which  occurred  in  SmlthvUle. 
Oa..  oi  I  January  M.  where  a  representative  of 
the  S^iU  legislature  stood  guard  at  the  polls 
shotgun  and  threatened,  '^f  a  'nigger' 
▼otes  lii  this  election  he'll  be  a  dead  'nigger'." 
Our  irformont.  who  does  not  want  his  name 
diacloi  ed  for  fear  of  bis  own  safety,  vrrote.  "I 
am  a  i  hlte  man  myself,  but  I  see  In  this  kind 
tt  thlJ  g  a  threat  to  my  own  rlghu.  for  as  long 
•a  a  m  in  at  the  polls  with  a  gvm  can  keep  one 
f  >om  voting  he  can  keep  any  man  from 


Inent 
ployi 


>  that  a  previo\is  lynching  leaves  on 
the  eeimomic  life  of  the  Negro  U  usually  deep 
and  isiting.  Let  nte  cite  an  example.  In  the 
1»40  ] 'residential  election  a  few  Nep'o  dU- 
■ens  o  t  Brownsville.  Tenn  ,  attempted  to  vote. 
The  ttxly  of  one  of  them  was  found  a  few 
asys  Uter  In  the  river.  Several  others  "dls- 
I4>pea'ed."  No  one  was  prosecuted.  Pour 
jmn  later  the  WtlMiSi  Labor  Relations 
Board  icheduled  an  deettan  in  a  certain  plant 
tn  Brc  wnsTllle  to  determine  whether  the  em- 
pioye<8  desired  a  labor  imlon  to  represent 
them.  All  of  the  nonsupervlsory  employees 
were  Megroes.  The  night  before  the  election 
the  chief  of  police,  along  with  other  prom- 
loeal  cltlaena.  visited  the  Negro  em- 
I  most  active  in  organising  the  union. 
told  t  lem  that  a  CIO  union  was  not  wanted 
In  tov  n,  and  warned  them  that  there  might 
be  a  epetltlon  of  the  1940  lynching.  The 
next  iiomlnff  not  a  single  employee  showed 
up  to  «st  a  ballot. 

Washington  Post  was  unstinting  tn  its 
of  the  report  at  the  President's  Com- 
mltta  on  Civil  RighU.  Tet.  oddly  enough. 
the  h  ^art  of  the  committee's  recommenda- 
tions dealt  with  strengthening  the  right  to 
safety  and  sectirlty  of  the  person.  Itsuauaed 
up  tte  present  situation  in  the  foUovtag 
words :  "Ttit  threat  of  lynching  alvrays  hangs 
over  ^e  head  of  the  southern  Negro;  the 
that  a  misinterpreted  word  or  ac- 
4ui  l«*d  to  death  Is  a  dreadful  burden." 
Washington  Post  Is  either  for  civil 
or  against  civil  rights.  And  If  It's  for. 
It  must  perforce  favor  the  Case  antl- 
lynch  ng  Mil. 

LasLix  8.  PsaiT. 
Legitlmtive  MeprttntmUvt.  NttUmal  ' 
Aasoeimtitm  for  the  Advmncement 
of  Colored  Peoplt.    Washington, 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  J.  GLENN  BEALL 

or   MAXTLAND 

m  THI  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  15.  1948 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remaiks.  I  insert  In  the 
RxcoKO  an  editorial  Irom  the  Bethe^da- 
Chev>'  Chase  Tribune  of  Friday.  March 
12. 1948.  on  the  Viers  Mill  Village  project: 

nZBS    MtLX    raOJKCT 

The  innpc— Innil  probe  of  the  Vlers  Mill 
Vltt^e  may  well  serve  a  useful  purpose,  re- 
gardlses  of  what  the  outcome,  by  focuslcg 
the  public's  attcnUon  on  the  veterans'  hous- 
ing plight  and  the  Oovemment's  woefully 
inadequate  measures  to  give  the  veterans  a 
break. 

Thousands  of  veterans  who  got  out  of  the 
service  2  and  3  years  ago  were  young  men 
who  got  married  during  the  war  and  others 
who  wanted  to  get  married.  They  all  faced 
the  one  great  problem — finding  a  home. 
These  servicemen  were  fed  up  with  foxholes 
and  hard  bunks  In  tiers  of  four  deep  tn  the 
belov-decks  compartment  of  some  destroyer 
or  amphibious  craft.  They  wanted  their  own 
hontes. 

They  wanted  a  vested  Interest  in  Amer- 
ica; and  for  their  own  and  the  Nation's 
sake,  it  would  have  been  the  best  thing 
that  ever  happened  If  veterans  had  been 
given  an  opportimlty  to  buy  small  homes 
at  reasonable  cost.  The  Nation  met  the 
problem  with  the  GI  loans.  These  leans 
permit  veterans  to  buy  who  otherwise 
couldn't.    But  It's  a  dubious  privilege. 

As  Commissioner  Brooke  Johns  pointed 
out  on  the  Viers  Mill  bouses,  the  OI  loan 
is  98.7C0.  payable  in  35  years;  and  over  that 
pericd  the  veterans'  actual  payments  will 
amount  to  •18.600.  The  sum  of  916.000  is 
a  lot  of  money  to  pay  for  a  house  valued  at 
ia.700.  The  situation  becomes  much  worse 
If  it  is  true,  as  Commissioner  Johns  con- 
tends, that  the  houses  actually  are  over- 
valued and  should  be  appraised  at  no  more 
than  t5.0OO. 

A  few  years  from  now.  when  the  real-es- 
tate market  Is  deflated  back  to  normal,  the 
value  of  the  Vlers  Mill  houses,  along  with 
other  values  everywhere,  will  drop  substan- 
tially. It's  entirely  conceivable  that  the 
value  may  drop  to  93.500.  leaving  many  home 
owners  with  mortgages  more  than  twice  the 
value  of  their  homes. 

For  the*e  reasons  the  Gl  loans  are  not  the 
veterans'  txmanza  that  might  be  supposed. 

Furthermore,  this  GI  loan  business  Is  gen- 
erally resented  by  builders  and  financing  in- 
Btttutlcns.  and  they  have  combined  to  pu^h 
the  Veterans'  Administration  around.  After 
all.  the  V.\  is  pretty  helpless.  It  can  pester 
the  builder  but  it  can  t  do  much  more.  The 
average  veteran  seeking  VA  help  gets  bogged 
down  in  red  tape  and  Anally  gives  up  in  des- 
peration. 

In  one  particular  case  called  to  our  atten- 
tion, a  veteran  complained  to  the  VA  of  the 
workmanship  In  a  nearby  Virginia  bouse  he 
had  contracted  to  buy.  The  builder  got  on 
his  high  horse  and  demanded  an  apology, 
then  tried  to  renege  on  the  promise  to  sell. 
A  VA  appraiser  went  to  the  hotise  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  veteran,  and  submitted  a  report 
that  criticised  the  workmanship  and  recom- 
MSBded  the  withholding  of  91.000  pending 
ivoper  performance  of  the  work.  The  vet- 
eran felt  he  had  been  vindicated.  But  later. 
although  no  Improvements  had  been  made, 
the  same  appraiser  visited  the  hotise  in  com- 
pany with  the  builder,  and  found  the  work- 
manship acceptable.  An  amended  recom- 
mendation to  this  effect  was  sent  to  the  VA 


The  veteran  did  not  get  his  complaints  satis- 
fied, and  he  felt  bitterly  that  the  VA  had  let 
him  down.. 

No  one  can  say  at  this  time  whether  the 
veterans  are  being  overcharged  or  not  at 
the  Vlers  Mill  Village.  But  It's  time  that 
CcHkgreas  did  something  to  show  the  veterans 
that  this  GI  loan  plan  Is  something  that  Is 
Intended  to  help  the  veteran,  and  not  a 
scheme  to  help  builders  and  loan  Institutions 
get  rich  quickly. 


Vets  Find  a  Way  To  Buy  Homes  at  Naylor 
Gardens 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANCIS  CASE 

OF  SOT7TH  DAKOTA 

IN  TOE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  15.  1948 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
Speaker,  one  of  the  ln.<;plring  stories 
of  the  day  is  that  whereby  a  group  of 
veterans  went  together  and  took  over 
the  large  housing  project  In  southeast 
Washington  known  as  Naylor  Gardens. 
Because  the  story  may  help  veterans  else- 
where to  get  more  adequate  housing,  I 
have  asked  permission  to  place  it  in  the 
Record,  and  do  so  at  this  time : 

NAYLC«  CASOENS  HOUSING  CO-OP  SIT  CT  BT 
VCTUAMS    or    TWO    WAXS 

(By  Malcolm  Lamborne.  Jr..  in  the  Washing- 
ton Evening  Star.  February  28.  184&) 

Youthful  enthusiasm  and  the  wisdom  that 
comes  with  age  have  teamed  up  In  the  coun- 
try's first  large  veterans'  hoiislng  coopera- 
tive— Naylor  Gardens  residences  in  Southeast 
Washington . 

It's  a  combination  that  promises  to  stand 
as  a  monument  to  a  new  experiment  In 
veteran  owned  and  operated  housing. 

The  748-unlt  project  became  the  property 
of  the  Veterans'  Cooperative  Housing  Asso- 
ciation this  month  when  34-year-old  Graves 
H.  Wilson,  co-op  president,  presented  a  9612.- 
500  check  to  the  Government.  This  was  a 
lO-percent  down  pajrment  on  the  develop- 
ment, built  by  the  Government  in  1943  for 
96,587.000  and  declared  surplus  late  tn   1945. 

The  brief  ceremony  in  the  office  of  the 
Public  Housing  Administration  marked  the 
culmination  of  a  program  started  more  than 
a  years  ago  by  a  group  of  Washington  area 
veterans,  most  of  them  members  of  the 
American  Veterans  of  World  War  II. 

Early  In  their  negotiations  the  young  vet- 
erans called  on  older  men.  veterans  of  Wgrld 
War  I.  for  advice  and  assistance,  and  the 
combination  has  been  piaying  dividends  ever 
since.  The  development  Is  now  run  by  a 
nine -man  board  whoae  ages  range  from  25 
to  over  50  years.    They  serve  without  pay. 

Today  438  of  the  748  units  are  owned  by 
co-op  members.  Titles  to  the  remainder  are 
held  by  the  association.  Nonirember  ten- 
anu  have  been  given  assurance  they  can 
nsmaln  In  apartments  so  long  as  there  Is  rent 
control.  These  tenants  now  pay  rent  to  the 
association,  which,  in  turn,  makes  monthly 
payments  on  the  purchase  price  to  the  Gov- 
ernment. Co-op  olBclals  estimate  it  will 
take  about  30  years  to  pay  off  Uncle  Sam. 

Of  the  428  unlu  sold  to  veteraiu.  about 
200  are  still  to  be  occupied  by  co-op  mem- 
bers. It  is  worthy  erf  note  that  veterans 
were  ready  to  pay  the  950  membership  fee 
In  the  co-op  and  make  a  down  payment  of 
20  percent  on  apartments — even  though  they 
were  not  sure  when  they  could  move  In. 
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nrrxzN  vacancies  a  month 

Walter  W.  Krelmann.  administrative  assist- 
ant to  the  board  and  a  former  Army  flier  in 
the  Pacific,  reports,  however,  that  vacancies 
a«;rage  about  15  a  month  and.  accordingly, 
families  are  moving  In  regularly. 

What  are  the  attractions  at  Naylor  Gar- 
dens?   Association  officials  cite  the  following: 

Interest  rates  of  only  3  percent,  monthly 
payments  from  959.50  to  980,  depending  on 
the  size  of  apartments  (this  includes  Interest 
and  principal  payments,  fuel,  light,  and 
Janitor  service);  an  opportunity  for  a  home 
at  about  half  the  price  of  a  detached  dwelling 
(prices  range  from  96,750  for  one  bedroom 
units  to  98,450  for  a  three-bedroom  apart- 
ment); recreation  facilities,  nearby  shop- 
ping centers  and  good  public  transportation. 

CALLED     LONG-TIME     PBOJECT 

John  A.  Densford.  veteran  of  two  wars  and 
chairman  of  the  membership  committee, 
commented  recently:  "We  are  trying  to  build 
a  long-time  project  at  Naylor  Gardens."  He 
said  he  was  sold  on  the  Idea  of  a  cooperative 
community  only  last  year  when  several 
young  men  approached  him  on  lending  them 
a  hand.  Mr.  Densford  is  regional  educational 
director  for  the  Veterans'  Administration. 

Mr.  Densford  heads  the  committee  which 
has  the  Important  Job  of  screening  all  ap- 
plications to  buy  into  the  development. 
The  co-op  insists  veterans  be  financially  able 
to  make  a  20  percent  down  payment  with- 
out borrowing  the  money;  that  their  total 
Indebtedness  not  exceed  twice  their  annual 
Income  and  that  they  have  annual  income 
of  92.400  at  least. 

Mr.  Wilson  says  the  co-op's  "basic  phil- 
osophy" Is  to  provide  World  War  n  veterans 
"first  rate  living  accommodations  at  a  rea- 
sonable cost,  along  with  the  benefits  of  co- 
operative ownership — all  on  a  long-range 
basis." 
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HON.  RICHARD  M.  SIMPSON 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  15.  1948 

Mr.  SIMPSON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks, I  Include  the  following  excerpts 
from  the  testimony  of  M.  Vashti  Burr, 
deputy  attorney  general  of  Pennsylvania, 
In  the  course  of  the  joint  hearings  before 
subcommittees  of  the  Senate  and  House 
judiciary  committees  on  S.  1988.  H.  R. 
5273,  and  similar  proposals,  to  confirm 
and  establish  the  titles  of  the  States  to 
lands  and  resources  in  and  beneath  navi- 
gable waters  within  their  boundaries: 

As  the  representative  of  Hon.  James  H. 
Duff.  Governor,  and  of  Hon.  T  McKeen  Chld- 
sey,  attorney  general,  of  Pennsylvania.  I  de- 
sire to  make  this  statement  on  behalf  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  In  support 
of  Senate  bill  1988,  H.  R.  5273  (Graham, 
Pennsylvania),  and  other  Senate  and  House 
proposals  which.  If  enacted,  would  confirm 
and  esubUsh  the  titles  of  the  States  to  lands 
and  resources  In  and  beneath  navigable  wa- 
ters within  State  boundaries,  and  would  pro- 
vide for  the  use  and  control  of  such  lands 
and  resources. 

It  Is  especially  Important  that  we  bear  In 
lalnd  that  the  proposed  legislation  Is  not 
designed  to  take  away  from  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment any  right,  title,  or  Interest  which, 
according  to  long-established  principles,   It 


has  always  possessed  or  now  possesses.  On 
the  contrarj-,  the  sole  object  of  the  legislation 
is  to  confirm  the  basic  law  of  the  land  re- 
specting the  ownership  of  real  property  and 
to  resolve,  once  and  for  all,  a  question  of 
policy  which  has  arisen  involving  Federal- 
State  relationships. 

The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States, 
In  its  recent  decision  In  the  case  of  Untted 
States  v.  California  (332  U.  S.  19),  decided 
June  23,  1947,  has  ventured,  in  effect,  to 
charge  California  and  all  other  coastal  States 
with  tielng  little  more  than  ^uatters  in 
having  exercised,  since  July  4,  1776,  or  since 
their  respective  admissions  to  the  Union, 
rights  of  ownership  as  to  the  submerged 
lands  within  their  boundaries.  The  Court 
did  not  hold  expressly  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment is  the  owner  of,  or  has  fee  simple 
title  to,  the  submerged  coastal  lands.  What 
the  Court  did  say.  in  effect,  was  that  it  could 
not  find  that  the  Original  Thirteen  States  or 
California  own  the  submerged  coastal  lands 
within  their  boundaries.  The  decision, 
therefore,  did  not  purport  to  be  made  on 
the  basis  of  title  or  ownership  in  the  United 
States.  The  Court  waved  aside  the  question 
of  ownership,  saying: 

"The  crucial  question  on  the  merits  is  not 
merely  who  owns  the  bare  legal  title  to  the 
lands  under  the  marginal  sea.  The  United 
States  here  asserts  rights  in  two  capacities 
transcending  those  cf  mere  property." 

The  decision  was  based  on  the  enUrely 
novel  legal  theory,  unsupported  by  any  con- 
stitutional provision,  statute,  or  Judicial 
precedent,  that  the  Federal  Government,  hav- 
ing a  paramount  constitutional  right,  re- 
sponsibility and  power  In  relation  to  national 
defense  and  International  relations,  thereby 
has  the  right  to  take  and  control  property 
and  resources  In  submerged  coastal  lands 
without  lease  or  any  clear  title  as  owner, 
and  without  compensation. 

*Never  before  was  it  asserted  and  held  that 
exercise  by  the  Federal  Government  of  re- 
sponsibility to  defend  and  protect  the  Nation 
can  ripen  Into  rights  heretofore  identified 
with  ownership  of  the  lands  defended  and 
protected.  Are  we  to  believe  that  Chief 
Justice  Marshall  was  wrong  and  that  all  other 
Justices  of  the  Supreme  Court  since  his  time, 
up  to  the  present  Court,  were  wrong?  It  was 
clear  to  them,  at  least,  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment did  not  acquire  any  rights  In  or 
under  navigable  waters  within  State  boun- 
daries except  the  paramount  rights  and  re- 
sponsibilities regarding  the  regulation  of 
commerce  and  navigation  and  the  defense 
of  the  territorial  waters  and  the  Nation,  and 
that  these  Federal  powers  and  responsi- 
bilities did  not  carry  with  them  any  cession, 
either  express  or  implied,  of  territory  or  of 
public  or  private  property. 

The  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  per- 
ceives that,  unless  the  United  States  Senate 
and  House  of  Representatives  take  prompt 
measures  to  counteract  the  national-do- 
minion doctrine  pronounced  in  United  States 
against  California,  that  doctrine  can  very  well 
constitute  one  of  the  most  serious  threats  to 
the  rights  and  property  of  the  States  ever 
conceived.  As  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Justice 
Reed  in  his  dissenting  opinion,  that  doctrine 
could  extend  to  "every  river,  farm,  mine, 
and  factory  of  the  Nation." 

If,  in  the  exercise  of  the  power  of  national 
defense,  the  United  States  can  take  oil  ixn  the 
marginal  sea,  by  a  claim  tantamount  to  own- 
ership though  called  by  the  nebulous  term 
"dominion,"  that  same  power  may  extend 
to  minerals  under  the  waters  of  lakes  and 
rivers.  We  should  not  be  misguided  by  the 
apparent  caution  of  the  Court  in  admitting 
that  State  domlfilon  over  lands  under  Inland 
navigable  waters  "finds  some  argument  for 
its  support."  The  decision  is  calculated,.  In 
the  natural  course  of  events,  to  throw  a  cloud 
over  the  ownership  status  of  submerged 
lands  in  the  Great  Lakes  and  even  In  the 
Inland  lakes  and  rivers. 


Carried  to  its  logical  conclusion.  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  doctrine  In  United  SUtes 
against  California,  the  exercise  of  the  power 
of  national  defense  can  be  extended  to  the 
appropriation  or  control  not  only  of  the 
gas,  oil,  and  coal  In  Pennsylvania's  more 
than  758,000  acres  of  submerged  lands  but 
also  of  all  or  any  part  of  the  vast  coal  re- 
serve, estimated  in  1945  to  be  nearly  69.000,- 
000.000  tons.  For  example,  the  Federal  au- 
thorities might  consider  it  essential,  for  the 
national  defense,  to  order  the  conservation 
or  taking  of  the  15,782,000,000  tons  of  an- 
thracite coal  (almost  exclusively  found  In 
Pennsylvania),  without  compensation  there- 
for. 

Pennsylvania.  Its  political  subdivisions, 
and  persons  who  have  expended  enormous 
sums  of  money  In  full  reliance  upon  the  rec- 
ognized rule  of  State  ownership  of  Its  sub- 
merged lands -are  threatened  with  a  grave 
Injustice  by  any  decision  from  which  It  may 
be  inferred  that  Pennsylvania  does  not  own 
its  submerged  lands  and  the  resources  there- 
in. A  similar  Injustice,  differing  only  in  de- 
gree, is  threatened  to  all  the  other  coastal 
States,  If  not  to  every  State  which  has  any 
navigable  waters. 

The  Federal  Government  cannot  right- 
fully deny  the  proprietary  Interests  of  Penn- 
sylvania in  the  submerged  lands  within  its 
boundaries.  The  tenth  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  has  always  been  construed  as 
confirming  the  understanding  of  the  people, 
at  the  time  the  Constitution  was  adopted, 
that  powers  and  rights  not  granted  to  the 
United  States  were  reserved  to  the  States  or 
to  the  people,  and  that  the  sovereign  powers 
vested  in  the  State  governments  by  their 
respective  constitutions  remained  imaltered 
and  unimpaired. 

Furthermore,  the  Thirteen  Original 
States,  in  forming  the  Union,  attached  im- 
portance to  the  vesting  of  power  in  the  Con- 
gress to  protect  them  as  well  as  the  Union 
from  prejudicial  claims.  The  Congress  has 
the  ]X)wer,  not  only  "to  dispose  and  make 
all  needful  rules  and  regulations  respecting 
the  territory  or  other  property  belonging  to 
the  United  SUtes"  (art.  IV,  sec.  3,  clause  2)', 
but  also  to  take  such  action  as  may  be  nec- 
essary to  guarantee  that  the  claims  of  any 
State  shall  not  be  prejudiced  by  any  con- 
struction of  the  Constitution.  The  second 
half  of  clause  2  in  section  3  of  article  IV  pro- 
vides that  "nothing  in  this  Constitution 
sliall  be  construed  to  prejudice  claims  cf  the 
United  States  or  any  particular  State." 

If,  therefore,  the  Constitution  did  not  con- 
vey any  property  to  the  Federal  Government, 
that  is,  delegate,  any  proprietary  interest  in 
the  submerged  lands  within  State  bounda- 
ries, and  it  did  not.  and  if  the  Constitution 
did  not  prohibit  such  proprietary  Interest  In 
the  States;  and  It  did  not.  then  such  proprie- 
tary Interest  is  necessarily  reserved  to  the 
States  or  to  the  people. 

Moreover.  If  the  courts  of  the  United  States. 
Including  the  Supreme  Court,  do  not  have 
the  power  to  legislate  or  establish  new  laws 
granting  to  the  Federal  Government  rights 
not  clearly  delegated  by  the  Constitution, 
and  they  do  not  have  sUch  power,  and  if  the 
Congress  has  the  constitutional  power  to  es- 
tablish the  laws  respecting  property  within 
the  United  States,  and  If  need  be  to  confirm 
the  rights  of  the  States  and  the  people  re- 
specting such  property  so  that  their  rightful 
claims  shall  not  be  prejudiced,  and  the  Con- 
gress does  have  such  power,  then  the  Con- 
gress has  every  competence  to  enact  S.  1988 
or  similar  legislation  to  confirm  and  forever 
establlEh  the  proprietary  rights  which  the 
States  do  now  and  always  did  possess  as  to 
lands  and  resources  in  or  beneath  navigable 
and  other  waters  within  their  boundaries. 

The  position  of  the  Commonwealth  of 
Pennsylvania  in  the  present  matter  Is  ably 
stated  by  Mr.  Justice  Reed  in  his  dissenting 
opinion  in  the  California 
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states  were  soTerelgntles  In 
t.  poaaesaed  of  so  much  of  the 
,th   the  adjacent  seas  as  was 
to  be  under  their  Juris- 
scope  of  their  Jurisdiction  and 
of   their   lands  were  coter- 
part   of   that   territory   which 
from    their   ownership    by 
t;ranta  were  and  remained  pub- 
he  rcspectlva  Btataa." 

h3ve  bean  mada  la  theea 
ch  would  Imply  that,  now  that 
<k>urt  haa  spoken.  Calllomla— 
Sana  token,  other  States — can 
e<)ntend  that  they  have  any  pro- 
In  their  submerged  lands  be- 
waters.     Pennsylvania,  for  Its 
accept  any   such    implication. 
of  logic  and  of  the  principles 
Jlidiclal  'lecislons.  we  say  that  It 
question   whether   the  Supreme 
any  question  of  ownership 
m  the  California  case  did  not 
he  pyderal  Government  had  any 
1  Ight  In  the  property  In  question 
submerged   lands  and  the  re- 
) .  but  very  clearly  refused  to 
a  thing  even  though  the  Got- 
expreaaly  contended  for  such  a 
C|>naequently.     since     the     Court 
ftadalon    on    the    point    at 
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It  took  jurisdiction — the  Con- 
consider  that  the  Court's  dec- 
the  question  of  ownership  do 

a  decision  on  that  question 

since  the  Court's  statement  re- 

of  the  lands  was  not  an 

of  the  real  decision  In  the  case 

to  the  Court  Itself,  the  ques- 

n^rship  was  immaterial  in  the  lace 

called    capacities    transcending 

mere  property   owner — then    the 

a|»nt  (or  rather,  half-pronounce- 

Court  regarding  ownership  was 

and     not     decision — even 

In  decisive  terms. 

or  another,  several  times  during 

s.  the  question  has  been  asked 

decision    In    United    States    v. 

t  Export   Corjioration  haa   not 

issue  regarding  the  transfer  of 

rect  from  the  Kngllsh  Crown  to 

States      The  Treaty  of  Peace  of 

with  the  Thirteen  Original 

not  with   the  Continental  Con- 

Uhited  States.     In  the  light  of  the 

Confederation  then  existing,  ar- 

treaty  constituted  an  acknowl- 

the  Crown  that  each  of  the  States 

aaaad  was  a  free,  sovereign,  and 

State.     The  treaty  was  not  made 

ective  body  which  we  now  have 

Cbnstltutlon  and  under  the  formal 

States'*  for  the  simple  reason 

Dot  exist.    Moreover,  any  use  of 
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nilmerous  objections  that  have 

advaiiced  to  the  various  bills  pro- 
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posing  financial  assistance  to  our  ele- 
mentary schools.  Since  the  Introduc- 
tion of  H.  R.  5502  I  have  received  many 
favorable  comments  on  its  provisions 
and  ha'/e  noted  some  comment  in  the 
press  throughout  the  Nation.  Under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  I  include  one 
of  the  most  comprehensive  analyses  that 
has  come  to  my  att»  ntion.  This  ap- 
peared on  March  11.  1948.  as  a  letter  to 
the  editor-of  the  Mmnetonka  Herald. 
Wayzata.  Minn.,  and  the  Eteephaven 
Argus  from  Mrs.  Helen  Rusten.  one  of 
the  outstanding  leaders  In  my  district. 
Her  ob.<:ervations  on  public  questions 
uniformly  reflect  thorough  study  and 
sound  judgment.  Che  states  in  her  let- 
ter that  her  observations  are  based  on 
the  newspaper  report  of  the  bill.  As  to 
this.  I  wish  to  say  that  she  has  accurately 
judged  every  provision  of  the  bill  she 
commented  on  and  the  historical  back- 
ground she  cites  in  support  of  the  pro- 
posal is  also  accurate  and  includes  many 
of  the  factors  that  motivated  mv  pro- 
posing this  measure  to  assist  all  the  jle- 
mentary  schools  of  our  Nation. 

To  the  EDrroa: 

Tour  editorial  of  February  38.  regarding 
Mr  MacKinnon's  Pedcral-ald-to-educatlon 
bill.  Ignores  certain  pertinent  facts  ab'jut 
the  needs  of  education  and  the  role  of  the 
Federal  Oovemment  In  regard  to  It. 

Federal  aid  to  education  Is  not  new.  Be- 
fore the  Constitution  was  drawn  up.  the  Or- 
dinance of  1785  gave  support  to  elementary 
and  secondary  schools.  The  Northwest  Ordi- 
nance of  1787.  which  stated  schools  and  the 
means  of  education  shall  be  forever  en- 
oouragad.  provided  for  aid  to  education 
through  land  grants.  George  Washington.  In 
h'ji  first  message  to  Congress,  stressed  the 
importance  of  eclucation,  and  Indicated  that 
the  Congress  should  l)e  concerned  with 
Its  promotion.  He  later  recommended  the 
establishment  of  a  National  University. 
Thomas  Jefferson  renewed  this  recommenda- 
tion when  he  became  President  Since  no 
mention  of  It  was  made  In  the  Constitution, 
control  of  education  Is  vested  in  the  States, 
where  It  rightfully  belongs. 

The  Federal  Government,  however,  haa  con- 
tinued through  the  years  Its  support  of  edu- 
cation In  various  ways.  Since  1917  we  have 
had  Federal  aid  for  agricultural  and  voca- 
tional training.  These  programs  have  been 
highly  effecUve  In  the  high  schools  of  our 
State  and  could  not  have  been  carried  on 
without  Federal  aid.  The  Permanent  School 
Fund  in  Mlnneaota  which  was  derived  from 
Federal  land  grants,  now  contains  about 
•130.000.000  Last  year  the  Income  from  this 
fund  provided  $11  for  each  pupil  In  the  SUte. 

During  the  depression  years  the  National 
Oovamment  set  up  the  NT  A  program.    This 
strongly  cpposed  by  educators  since  It 
;letcly  bypaned  the  States  and  had  direct 
ral  control. 

Thva  are  many  reaaona  why  Federal  sup- 
port of  education,  properly  channeled 
through  the  SUtes.  Is  necessary. 

1.  Wa  have  a  national  economy,  not  a  State 
aeonotny.  Many  large  corporations  that  pay 
Umi  Fcdaral  taxes  In  one  State  have  made 
thif  proflta  In  another.  Consequently  the 
PMeral  aovernment  would  not  neceaaarlly 
be  tak^ig  from  the  efficient  State  and  giving 
to  the  inefficient  ones. 

3.  The  Federal  Oovemment  has  preempted 
most  of  the  taxing  power.  About  80  percent 
of  th«  country's  tax  dollar  now  goes  to  Wash- 
ington. If  schools  are  to  meet  even  mini- 
mum standards  soma  of  this  money  wUl  have 
to  be  returned  to  the  Statea. 

Few  realiae  the  seriousness  of  our  educa- 
UoniU  problems  today.     Unfortunately,  It  la 


not  Mr.  MacKinnon's  Minneapolis  constitu- 
ents that  are  "educationally  Ul."  as  yotir  arti- 
cle stated,  but  the  entire  country. 

In  our  secondary  schools  1  teacher  In  10 
Is  teaching  on  a  substandard  certificate.  The 
ratio  is  1  to  7  In  the  elementary  schools. 

It  Is  estimated  that  In  the  next  5  years 
approximately  800,000  more  teachers  than  the 
normal  supply  will  be  needed,  when  the  nor- 
mal retirement  rate,  the  Increased  enroU- 
ment  rate,  and  the  replacement  of  those 
teaching  on  emergency  certificates  Is  taken 
Into  consideration.  However,  In  1947  only 
2.908  students  were  graduated  from  4-year 
elementary  courses  In  19  States,  which  rep- 
resents about  36  percent  of  the  colleges  of 
the  country.  This  shows  the  great  discrep- 
ancy between  the  supply  ard  the  demand. 

All  Indications  point  to  the  fact  tha:  the 
situation  will  berome  worse,  especially  In  ele- 
mentju-y  schools,  under  existing  conditions. 
Real  Incomes  of  teachers  today  aie  less  than 
In  1939.  building  programs  are  at  least  10 
years  behind  schedule,  to  mention  a  few  of 
the  prob'ems. 

1  am  unable  to  definitely  comment  on  Mr. 
MacKinnons  prop.Tsa!s  since  copies  of  the  bill 
are  not  yet  obtainable.  However,  from  the 
brief  report  In  the  Minneapolis  Tribune.  I 
believe  It  may  have  real  merit  and  obviously 
It  Is  a  fresh  approach  to  an  o!d  problem. 
Mr.  MacKinnon  appears  to  recognize  the  need 
of  financial  aid  In  this  crisis,  as  well  as  the 
dangers  of  Federal  control  and  the  neceaslty 
of  safeguarding  against  It  He  therefore  haa 
worked  out  a  plan  /hereby  there  wculd  be 
necessary  only  a  very  minimum  of  accountlne 
to  the   Federal   Go%ernment. 

Hklxn  Rustkn. 


Study  Comparisons 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CUFFORD  DAVIS 

or   TXNN  ESSEX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATUES 

Monday.  March  IS.  1948 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Rscc^D,  I  have  Included  an  editorial 
which  appeared  In  the  Commercial  Ap- 
peal. Memphis.  Tenn..  on  Thursday 
morning.  December  4. 1947.  in  which  trib- 
ute was  paid  to  the  work  of  J.  Frederick 
Richardson,  coordinator  of  information 
of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

The  reputation  of  this  great  newspaper 
is  known  throughout  the  Nation.  Its 
editor  was  so  impressed  with  the  com- 
parisons made  by  Mr.  Richardson  of  the 
benefits  accrued  to  individuals  under  our 
American  system  of  government  with 
those  obtainable  in  communistic  and 
Fascist  states  that  he  not  only  carried  his 
analysis  In  the  news  section  of  the  paper. 
but  referred  to  the  value  of  that  work 
prominently  on  the  editorial  page.  Like- 
wise, a  reporter  asked  two  dozen  and 
more  people  from  very  walk  of  life  their 
reaction  to  these  studies.  He  gave  a  gen- 
erous amount  of  space  in  recording  the 
thoughts  of  the  people  interviewed. 

The  wide  circulation  of  this  newspaper 
in  the  Midsouth  brought  this  splendid 
comparison  to  hundreds  of  thou<;ands  of 
people.  Later,  one  of  the  associate  edi- 
tors of  the  Commercial  Appeal  used  this 
material  at  Columbia  University  in  dis- 
cussing Americanism  before  selected  edi- 
tors throughout  the  United  States. 
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This  is  truly  Americanism  in  action. 
I  am  glad  that  a  representative  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  should  have 
been  able  to  so  wisely  and  so  well  serve 
a  great  newspaper  in  giving  this  Infor- 
mation to  so  many  in  such  a  splendid 
way. 

The  editorial  is  herewith  reproduced: 

STCTJT   COMPARISONS 

,  Elsewhere  In  this  edition  of  the  Commer- 
cial Appieal  there  Is  published  a  second  com- 
parison of  benefits  accruing  to  Individuals 
under  the  American  system  of  government 
with  the  few  obtainable  In  Communist  and 
Fascist  states.  The  first  appeared  yesterday. 
Publication  has  been  made  In  conformity 
with  the  Commercial  Appeal's  belief  that  only 
an  enlightened  and  awakened  America  can 
equip  itself  adequately  to  meet  the  threat 
of  Communist  aggression. 

The  comparisons  were  prepared  by  J.  Fred- 
erick Richardson,  Coordinator  of  Informa- 
tion of  the  House  of  Representatives.  It  Is 
his  duty  to  provide  House  Members  with 
such  factual  Information  as  will  better  en- 
able them  to  meet  legislative  responsibili- 
ties. The  country  used  by  Mr.  Richardson  . 
as  an  example  of  that  In  which  conditions 
under  communism  prevail  Is  Russia.  The 
comparisons  were  published  In  a  recent  edi- 
tion of  the  Congressional  Record,  and  are 
BO  Informative  that  It  Is  the  Commercial 
Appeal's  hope  that  every  reader  will  not  only 
study  them  but  save  them  for  future  refer- 
ence. 

In  a  note  accompanying  his  comparisons, 
Mr.  Richardson   pointed  out: 

"The  national  conscience,  under  free  gov- 
ernment of  laws.  Is  the  composite  conscience 
of  all  its  Individual  cltlzenl  It  operates 
through  the  process  of  proposal,  disagree- 
ment, discussion,  and  compromise. 

"Under  a  centralized  government  by  men 
there  Is  no  national  conscience — only  the 
will  of  those  In  control  of  the  state. 

"A  philosopher  of  the  seventeenth  century 
defined  the  function  of  government  per- 
fectly when  he  wrote: 

"  The  last  end  of  the  state  Is  not  to  domi- 
nate men,  nor  to  restrain  them  by  fear; 
rather  It  Is  so  to  free  each  man  from  fear 
that  he  may  live  and  act  with  full  security 
and  without  Injury  to  himself  or  his  neigh- 
bor. 

"  'The  end  of  the  state.  I  repeat.  Is  not  to 
malte  rational  beings  Into  brute  beasts  and 
machines.  It  Ls  to  enable  their  bodies  and 
their  minds  to  function  safely.  It  Is  to  lead 
men  to  live  by.  and  to  exercise  a  free  reason 
that  they  may  not  v.aste  their  strength  In 
hatred,  anger  and  guile,  nor  act  unfairly  to- 
ward one  another.  Thus  the  end  of  the 
state  Is  really  liberty.'  " 

The  end  of  the  state — liberty — Is  attained 
under  the  American  form  of  government  to 
a  degree  Infinitely  greater  than  under  any 
other  form  of  government  enjoyed  by  or 
attained  by  man. 

It  Is  utterly  Inconceivable  that  any  Ameri- 
can would  want  to  exchange  his  form  of  gov- 
ernment for  the  brutal  and  repressive  gov- 
ernments of  either  communism  or  fascism. 
Tragically  enough,  too  many  are  working  In 
behalf  of  such  a  change,  and  they  are  the 
most  dangerous  of  all  our  enemies. 

The  Commercial  Appeal,  does  not  believe 
that  the  House  of  Representatives  cotild 
make  a  greater  immediate  contribution  to 
American  security  than  by  making  possible 
the  widespread  circulation  of  the  Richardson 
comparisons.  It  should  authorize  the  Public 
Printer  to  reproduce  them  In  such  quantities 
as  will  enable  every  House  Member  to  dis- 
tribute them  to  the  schools  and  civic  organi- 
zations of  his  or  her  constituency. 

An  understanding  and  knowing  America 
cannot  go  wrong,  nor  can  It  ever  be  defeated. 


Camp  Haan,  Calif. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILUS  W.BRADLEY 

or  CALirORNU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  15.  1948 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  de- 
partment executive  committee  of  the 
American  Legion,  department  of  Cali- 
fornia, has  just  adopted  a  resolution  in 
which  it  is  urged  that  Camp  Haan. 
Calif.,  be  converted  to  a  national  ceme- 
tery for  the  purpose  of  furnishing  addi- 
tional grave  space  for  our  honored  dead. 

I  am  pleased  to  present  the  resolution 
herewith  for  the  information  of  all  Mem- 
bers of  Congress: 

NEW   NATIONAL  CEMETERY 

Whereas  space  for  the  burial  of  veterans 
In  national  cemeteries  In  California  Is  almost 
filled;  and 

Whereas  Camp  Haan,  near  March  Field, 
has  been  declared  surplus  and  Is  being  dis- 
mantled; and 

Whereas  Camp  Haan  has  many  miles  of 
paved  highways,  a  good,  dependable  water 
supply,  piped  to  all  parts  of  the  camp,  com- 
plete and  suitable  fences  already  Installed, 
and  many  other  improvements,  all  of  which 
are  Government  property:  Now,  therefore, 
be  It 

Resolved,  That  the  United  States  Congress 
be  memorialized  to  devote  the  facilities  and 
a  suitable  area  of  Camp  Haan  to  the  pur- 
poses of  a  national  cemetery  for  our  honored 
dead;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be 
forwarded  to  the  California  Members  of  Con- 
gress and  to  the  press. 

Adopted  by  the  American  Legion,  depart- 
ment of  California,  In  executive  committee 
meeting  assembled,  February  21-22,  1948,  San 
Diego,  Calif. 


You  and  Your  Congressman 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ALEXANDER  WILEY 

OF  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  March  15.  1948 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  the  March 
15,  1948,  issue  of  Forbes,  the  magazine 
of  business,  contains  an  article  which  1 
prepared  on  the  subject  of  the  relations 
between  the  businessman  and  the  Con- 
gressman, particularly  in  this  election 
year. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
article  be  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

You  AND  Your  Congrissman 

(By  Alexander  Wilet,  United  States 

Senator  from  Wisconsin) 

This  year  will  be  a  memorable  one  for 
every  American  businessman — and  for  every 
Congressman.  Four  hundred  and  thirty-five 
Representatives  and  32  Senators — men  and 
women   whose   actions   vitally   affect   busi- 


ness— wUl  be  up  for  election  In  November, 
as  wlU  the  next  occupant  of  the  White 
House. 

The  congressional  agenda  Is  Jammed  full 
of  legislation  Impacting  business:  Tax  legis- 
lation, labor,  social  security,  etc.  It  Is  vital, 
therefore,  now  more  than  ever,  that  you  as 
a  businessman  take  a  good  look  at  your 
Congress  and  your  Congressmen,  and  that 
you  keep  looking  at  them  as  often  and  con- 
tinuously as  opportunity  permits. 

Businessmen  generally  tend  to  be  tpo 
lethargic  about  their  representatives.  But 
never  forget  that  it's  up  to  you,  as  a  busi- 
nessman, to  fight  to  keep  In  Congress  men 
who  are  not  Inimical  to  business. 

Too  many  businessmen  are  not  sufficiently 
concerned,  actlve^r  concerned,  about  their 
Congress.  And  yet.  unless  thes'  wake  up 
and  stir  themselves,  they  run  the  risk  of 
seeing  our  cherished  free-enterprise  system 
go  by  the  board. 

There's  an  old  saying  that  "If  you  don't 
make  Congress  yo\ir  own  business,  soon  you 
may  not  have  a  business  of  your  own." 

You  can  be  sure  that  antlbuslness  forces 
are  watching  your  Congressmen  and  pepper- 
ing them  with  all  sorts  of  propaganda  and 
pressure.  You  can  be  sure  that  the  men 
who  do  not  believe  In  the  free  system  of 
private  enterprise  and  Initiative  are  seeking 
to  Influence,  not  only  the  outcome  of  legis- 
lation which  will  be  up  before  this  session, 
but  to  Influence  the  polls  in  November  in 
the  choice  of  Representatives,  Senators,  and 
President. 

For  one  thing,  much  of  the  Nation's  labor 
leadership  Is  out  to  repeal  the  so-called 
slave-labor  law.  which  Is  actually  a  law  de- 
signed to  set  aright  the  balance  In  the  Indus- 
trial picture,  to  place  labor,  management, 
and  the  public  on  an  equal  plane,  and  assure 
a  fair  break  for  all.  This  law  is  the  No.  1 
target  of  these  labor  leaders. 

It  will  take  the  united  strength  of  enlight- 
ened businessmen,  of  agriculture,  of  the 
honest  rank-and-file  of  labor,  and  of  the 
public  to  antidote  the  poison  spread  by  the 
anti-free-enterprise  forces  If  we  are  to  pre- 
serve this  labor  law,  refine  It  and  perfect  It. 
as  well  as  to  pass  other  legislation  vital  to 
our  American  system. 

Here,  then,  are  the  fronts  on  which  you, 
as  a-businessman,  can  be  In  contact  with  your 
Representative  and  Senators: 

1.  When  you  read  your  newspap>ers,  your 
magazines,  and  listen  to  your  radio.  It's  up 
to  you  to  be  alert  to  news  of  Congress  and. 
In  particular,  of  your  two  United  States  Sen- 
ators and  your  Representative.  There's  no 
more  excuse  for  a  businessman  not  knowing 
the  names,  characters,  and  activities  of  his 
legislators  than  for  his  not  knowing  the 
names  of  his  own  subordinates  or  associates, 
no  one  of  whom  has  more  effect  on  his  wel- 
fare than  his  legislators  in  Washington. 

2.  In  your  local  chamber  of  commerce, 
board  of  trade,  fraternal  organization,  Amer- 
ican Legion  post,  or  other  group,  it's  up  to 
you  to  see  that  the  resolutions  which  are 
passed,  by  which  you  convey  the  organize- 
tlon's  views  to  Washington,  are  sound,  sensi- 
ble, well-timed,  and  logical,  in  the  American 
spirit  and  for  the  benefit  of  the  American 
way.  Often  these  organizations  may  ask  to 
have  your  Congressman  deliver  an  address. 
On  these  occasions  particularly  It  Is  your 
duty  and  your  right  to  size  up  your  Congress- 
man, to  feel  out  how  able  a  servant  he  Is 
for  free  enterprise,  and  to  Impact  him  with 
your  personal  views,  based  on  your  experi- 
ence and  considered  Judgment. 

3.  Another  front  on  which  you  are  in  con- 
tact with  your  Congressman  Is  when  you 
contact  him  directly  to  present  your  Judg- 
ments on  specific  legislation.  Here  you 
should  have  standards  of  businesslike  brev- 
ity, logic,  courtesy,  accuracy  In  specifying 
the  name  and  number  of  legislation,  and 
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Itow  ean  you  appraise  whether  your 
deserves  reelection?     Also,  how 
up  potential  eandUtatea  who 
aerved  in  Congraaa  before?    Here 
suggested  guldaa:  Some  are  more 
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II  American  bualneas. 
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Theaa  are  some  of  the  questions  which  you 
as  businessmen  might  well  ask  about  your 
Bepresentatlve  and  two  Senators. 

Understanding  of  your  Congreaaman  re- 
quires knowledge  of  your  Congressman, 
which  In  turn  requires  patient  study.  It 
may  be  a  long  and  tedious  process,  but  If 
you  pursue  It  diligently  it  will  pay  dividends. 


Restore  Federal  Meat-IbspectioB 
Independence 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MELYIN  PRICE 

or   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  IS.  1948 

Ur.  PRICE  of  lUinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
last  year  I  oppo.<;ed  the  provision  In  the 
agriculture  appropriation  bill  which,  in 
my  opinion,  destroys  the  independence 
of  the  Federal  mtat-inspection  proRram. 

In  addition  to  placing  a  financial 
burden  on  the  meat  packers  which  they 
must  pass  on  to  the  consumer,  the  fee 
system  imposed  by  Congress  will  bring 
about  conditions  which  are  well  described 
In  an  editorial  which  was  recently  pub- 
lished In  the  Butcher  Workman,  offlclal 
organ  of  the  Amalsramated  Meat  Cutters 
and  Butchers  Workmen  of  North 
America. 

Under  leave  to  do  so,  I  include  the 
editorial  with  my  remarks: 

A    GZaM-LAmK    KNirc 

A  few  days  before  the  adjournment  of  the 
most  reactionary  Congress  this  Nation  had 
ever  assembled  In  Its  legislative  halls,  a  germ- 
laden  knife  was  plunged  Into  the  back  of 
every  consumer  of  meat  products  In  the 
United  States.  The  appropriation  for  United 
States  Government  meat  inspection,  which 
has  safeguarded  the  health  of  the  American 
people  for  the  past  41  years,  was  slashed  ap- 
proximately •  II.OOO.OOO. 

Shortly  after  the  turn  of  the  present  cen- 
tury, the  then  young  novelist,  Upton  Sinclair, 
overnight  sprang  into  national  prominence 
when  his  first  stKcessful  book.  The  Jungle, 
was  published  Sinclair  Informed  sn  un- 
suspecting world  of  the  (Uthy  conditions 
under  which  Uvestuck  was  slaughtered  and 
processed  by  American  meat  packers.  Tu- 
bercular bogs  and  cattle  aa  well  aa  livestock 
affected  with  many  other  human  communi- 
cable diseases  were  slaughtered  and  sent 
through  avenues  of  distribution  for  human 
ccnsuraptlon. 

Even  hundreds  of  soldiers  who  fought  In 
the  Spanish-American  War  were  poisoned 
and  died  of  the  ptomaine  and  filth  these 
packers  stuffed  Into  tin  cans  and  sold  to 
the  Government  as  food  for  men  who  were 
fighting  and  dying  In  the  Philippines. 

Out  of  it  all  came  the  Federal  Meat  In- 
spection law.  and  with  It  came  the  moat 
sanitary  and  modem  meat  packing  planta 
In  the  world. 

The  cost  of  admtntatcring  Federal  llaat 
Inspection  has  alwaya  bMn  and  always  should 
be  borne  by  the  United  Statea  Government. 
The  gentlemen  who  graced  the  July-ad- 
journed national  Congraaa  can  t>e  compared 
in  many  respecta  with  cheaters  and  chtselera. 
Many  of  them  had  pet  bills  which  were  lag- 
glBg  In  the  commltteea  to  which  they  were 
M^fiMd.  Thfty  wanted  money  for  soil  con- 
Mrratloii.  aehool  hmehaa,  etc. 

When  It  seemed  Impoaalble  for  them  to  se- 
cure thee  :  p^roprlatlons,  they  manipulate 
throtigb  a  purid  horse-trading  policy  to  di- 


vert some  of  the  appropriations  for  Federal 
meat  Inapection  to  their  own  pet  legtslati  'e 
achemes;  and  In  this  we  repeat  again,  a  gerci- 
laden  knife  was  driven  Into  the  back  of 
every  consumer  of  meat  products  In  tlie 
United  States. 

The  millions  of  dollars  which  were  slash  *d 
from  the  Federal  meat  inspection  appropria- 
tions went  for  soil  conservation  and  schcol 
lunches.  At  the  same  time,  this  addltloral 
cost  of  Federal  meat  inspection  was  sad- 
dled up>on  the  backs  of  the  meat  packers 
themselves  which  Is  an  abominable  t>e- 
trayal  of  everything  making  for  cleanlln<-ss 
in  an  industry  that  must  have,  above  all 
other  things,  white  sanitation. 

While  representatives  of  the  American 
Meat  Institute  appeared  before  the  congres- 
sional committee  in  opposition  to  the  ccn- 
templated  slash  In  Federal  meat  inspection 
fimds,  nevertheless,  It  is  Interesting  to  ncte 
that  Congreasman  DnucsxN,  who  is  sup- 
posed to  be  close  to  the  meat-packing  Indus- 
try, was  particularly  concerned  In  accon- 
pllshing  the  diversion  of  these  white  funds. 
If  the  Federal  Government  will  not  cc  n- 
tlnue  to  pay  the  full  freight  of  Federal  m<?at 
Inspection,  th?n  the  law  might  just  as  »ell 
be  repealed  because  filth  and  slime  and  (dis- 
ease wUl  again  creep  Into  the  products  of  '.he 
great  meat-packing  Industry. 

The  Fedarai  meat  Inspector  must  alwiys 
be  an  Indapoadent  Federal  officer.  He  must 
never  be  compelled  to  depend  upon  the  owner 
of  the  plant  to  which  he  has  been  assigned 
to  pay  his  salary.  He  must  never  be  com- 
pelled to  court  the  gocd  will  of  packiig- 
plant  owners  to  keep  his  job.  He  must  always 
remain  comparable  to  an  FBI  agent  in  Fed- 
eral meat  inspection. 

If  meat  packers  must  or  are  even  j>er- 
mltted  to  pay  for  their  own  inspection,  tien 
the  Independence  of  these  Federal  men  cf 
honor  Is  lost.  The  Inspector,  under  the 
disease-laden  congreaalonal  arrangemont. 
will  become  nothing  more  than  an  emplc  yee 
of  the  packers.  Such  an  arrangement  Is 
tmthhikable  and  has  the  possibility  of  l(ad- 
mg  again  to  filth  and  slime  and  possible 
death  to  hundreds  of  innocent  people  bec&uaa 
of  insanltation. 

To  compel  meat  packers  to  pay  for  tlielr 
own  inspection,  forgetting  aU  else,  will  put 
out  of  btMlness  many  small  packers.  The 
owner  of  one  concern  advised  us  that  ur  der 
the  new  arrangement,  his  Inspection  cost  for 
the  next  year  will  exceed  •12.500. 

It  Is  paradoxical  that  a  good  portion  of  the 
slashed  Federal  Inspection  appropriations 
will  go  toward  lunch  funds:  and  it  Is  within 
the  realm  of  reasonable  thinking  that  v.ith 
the  school  lunches  will  also  go  the  germs 
of  tuberculosis  and  many  other  mlcroblc 
murders 

Every  meat  packer  throughout  the  Nation, 
large  and  small,  and  every  decent-thln>  Ing 
cltlsen  in  the  United  States  should  pretest 
that  the  moet  modem  and  sanitary  neat 
packing  planU  throughout  the  world  must  be 
preserved.  They  cannot  be  preserved  v/lth 
private  or  semlprlvate  Inspection. 

The  germ-laden  knife  that  waa  driven  into 
the  back  of  the  meat-consuming  public.  K 
not  remedied  Immediately  when  Congreaa 
Is  again  called  Into  session,  may  provi  In 
reality  to  be  the  first  step  back  to  the  jur  gle. 


Soatfaem  G«Ten«rt'  CtU  Rights  Stand 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILUAM  M.  COLMER 

or  uiBsiasim 
IN  TH«  BOUSE  OF  R^PRESENTATIVIS 

Monday.  March  15.  1948 

Mr.     COLMER.      Mr.     Speaker,     on 
Saturday  the  Southern  Governors'  Con- 
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ference  assembled  In  Washington  and 
adopted  a  most  momentous  resolution 
which  is  calculated  to  make  history,  not 
only  in  the  Democratic  Party,  but  in  the 
Nation.    It  has  far-reaching  implications. 

For  the  past  several  decades  the  South 
and  the  Democratic  Party  have  been 
synonymous  in  the  political  affairs  of 
the  Nation.  Becaiise  the  South  was  al- 
ways regarded  as  solidly  Democratic 
there  has  been  an  ever-growing  tendency 
for  the  party  leaders  to  take  it  for  grant- 
ed. Its  will.  Its  wishes,  its  rights,  have 
therefore  not  been  considered,  notwith- 
standing the  fact  that  that  beautiful  sec- 
tion of  our  Nation  known  as  the  South- 
land, for  many  years  furnished  the  lead- 
ership, not  only  of  the  Democratic  Party, 
but  of  the  Nation,  and  has  possibly  con- 
tributed more  than  any  other  section  of 
the  country  to  the  upbuilding  and  main- 
tenance of  the  Democratic  principles  of 
Government  in  these  United  States.  Be- 
cause of  the  fact  that  she  could  be  taken 
for  granted  during  these  past  years,  she 
has  received  practically  no  recognition  in 
the  national  party  affairs.  In  fact,  it 
might  well  be  said,  as  I  have  said  before, 
that  about  the  only  representation  the 
South  got  in  national  affairs  and  in  the 
Democratic  Party,  was  that  which  was 
guaranteed  to  it  by  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States,  namely,  representa- 
tion in  the  Congress  itself. 

And  while  it  is  true  that  in  Democratic 
administrations  the  South  has  furnished 
some  leadership  in  national  affairs,  that 
was  by  reason  of  that  constitutional 
guaranty  of  representation  which  it  had 
in  the  Congress.  In  other  words,  that 
leadership  came  from  the  fact  that  the 
South  has  kept  Its  representatives  in  the 
Congress  long  enough  for  them  to  have 
sufHcient  seniority  to  occupy  positions  of 
leadership  as  committee  chairmen. 

Now  the  South  has  again  awakened. 
President  Truman  and  his  advisers  in 
the  party,  following  the  line  of  taking  the 
South  for  granted,  have  attempted  to 
ram  the  so-called  civil-rights  program 
down  our  collective  throats.  Neither  a 
Democratic,  nor  for  that  matter  a  Re- 
publican President,  has  ever  heretofore 
made  such  vicious  recommendations  to 
the  Congress,  Ignoring  the  sovereignty  of 
not  only  the  South,  but  all  other  States 
of  the  Union. 

It  must  be  apparent  to  all  concerned 
from  this  resolution  that  the  South  Is 
determined  in  its  efforts  that  this  situa- 
tion shall  not  continue.  This  resolution 
following  as  it  does  a  resolution  with 
somewhat  similar  implications  adopted 
by  76  Members  of  the  House  branch  of 
the  Congress  from  the  South  several 
weeks  ago,  and  the  more  recent  organi- 
zation of  21  Members  of  the  Senate  side 
of  the  Congress,  Is  indicative  of  the  fact 
that  the  South  has  taken  its  stand  firmly 
on  this  matter  of  States'  rights. 

The  text  of  the  resolution  adopted  by 
the  conference  of  southern  governors 
Saturday  follows: 

Resolved  by  the  Conference  of  Southern 
Governors  in  meeting  assembled  in  Wash- 
ington this  13th  day  of  March  1948: 

1.  That  we  go  on  record  as  repudiating  the 
present  national  leadership  of  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  in  sponsoring  the  ao-cailed 
dvU-rlghta  program; 
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2.  That  we  recommend  to  the  people  of 
the  Southern  States  that  they  fight  to  tha 
last  ditch  to  prevent  the  nomination  of  any 
candidate  for  President  or  Vice  President 
who  advocates  such  Invasions  of  State  sov- 
ereignty as  those  proposed  in  the  said  pro- 
gram: and  we  pledge  our  influence  in  our 
respective  States  to  the  objectives  that  the 
delegates  to  the  national  convention  wUl 
support  and  fight  for  a  positive  declaration 
for  States'  rights  in  the  party  platform  and 
will  support  only  candidates  for  President 
and  Vice  President  who  entertain  similar 
views; 

3.  That  we  recommend  to  the  people  of 
the  Southern  States  that  If  the  National 
Democratic  Party  should  nominate  any  can- 
didate who  advocates  such  invasions  of  State 
sovereignty  as  those  proposed  in  the  said 
program,  they  shall  sec  to  it  that  the  Elec- 
toral College  votes  of  their  States  are  not 
cast  for  such  nominees:  and  we  pled(;e  our 
influence  in  our  respective  States  to  this 
end. 

POLmCAl.   ACTION    ADVISED 

Resolved  further.  That  In  order  to  carry 
out  the  foregoing  recommendations,  we 
urge  that  the  |>eople  of  the  resftective 
Southern  States,  with  due  regard  to  the  time 
available  and  the  local  circumstances,  take 
all  effective  political  action  possible,  which 
may   include  some  or  all   of  the  following: 

(a)  The  adoption  and  transmission  to  the 
chairman  of  the  Democratic  National  Com- 
mittee of  a  resolution  by  the  State  conven- 
tions or  the  authorized  body  of  the  State 
Democratic  Party  expressing  the  opp<j6ition 
of  the  party  in  the  State  to  the  usurpation 
and  infringement  of  the  sovereignty  of  the 
States  of  the  Union  required  by  the  enact- 
ment of  any  portion  of  the  so-called  civil- 
rights  program:  an  outright  decleration 
that  the  party  within  the  State  will  not  sup- 
port the  candidacy  of  any  candidate  lor  the 
Democratic  nomination  for  President  or  Vice 
President  who  is  in  sympathy  with  the  same; 
a  clear  statement  of  their  belief  that  the 
principles  Involved  are  above  and  tieyond 
personalities  and  parties  and  cannot  be  sur- 
rendered under  any  circumstances;  and  their 
determination  to  do  everything  possible  to 
see  that  the  electoral  vote  of  the  State  shall 
not  be  cast  for  candidates  who  do  not  have 
the  same  t>ellef . 

(b)  The  instruction  by  the  respective 
State  conventions  of  their  delegates  to  the 
national  convention  to  propose  and  work  for 
the  adoption  of  a  plank  In  the  national  party 
platform  unholdlng  the  sovereignty  of  the 
several  States  of  the  Union,  and  opposing 
the  enactment  of  such  Invasions  of  that 
sovereignty  as  the  proposed  FECP  law,  the 
proposed  antllynchlng  law,  the  proposed 
antipoll  tax  law.  and  Federal  laws  interfering 
with  State  and  local  laws  relating  to  the 
separation  of  the  races,  and  any  other  laws 
violating  Stute  sovereignty. 

WANT    TWO-THIXD8    ITTLE    RESTOaEO 

(c)  The  Instruction  by  the  respective 
State  conventions  of  their  delegates  to  the 
national  convention  to  propose  and  w<jrk  for 
the  restoration  of  the  two-thirds  rule. 

(d)  That  the  Democratic  State  orjianlza- 
tions  which  send  delegates  to  the  National 
Democratic  Convention  do  so  with  advance 
notice  In  writing  to  the  national  conven- 
tion, given  l)efore  the  delegates  taliie  any 
part  therein,  containing  the  terms  and  res- 
ervations prescribed  by  the  State  conven- 
tion upon  which  the  said  delegates  shall 
participate  in  the  national  convention. 

(e)  The  deferring  by  State  conventions  of 
the  nomination  of  their  electors  for  Presi- 
dent and  Vice  President  until  alter  tht^  hold- 
ing of  the  national  convention. 

(f)  The  adoption  of  a  resolution  by  the 
respective  State  conventions  pledging  their 
electors  to  vote  only  for  candidates  in  the 
•lectoral  college  not  In  sympathy  with  such 


violations  of  In  the  sovereignty  of  the  States 
of  the  Union  as  those  required  by  the  so- 
called  clvU-rights  program. 

(g)  The  adoption  by  the  respective  State 
conventions  of  a  resolution  providing  that 
the  electors  for  President  and  Vice  President 
shall  be  pledged  to  cast  their  electoral  bal- 
lots m  the  electoral  college  as  requested  to 
do  by  the  party's  State  convention  of  State 
executive  committee. 

CAUCUS    OP    ELXCTOBS    UKCED 

(h)  A  caucus  of  the  Presidential  and  Vice 
Presidential  electors  of  the  Southern  States 
so  that  they  can  take  concerted  action  in 
the  electoral  college  if  necessary. 

(1)  The  holding  of  the  party  leaders  In 
the  Southern  States  of  conferences  for  the 
purpose  of  developing  and  carrying  out  di- 
rect, positive,  effective,  and  aggressive  Joint 
action,  in  order  that  the  political  strength 
of  the  South  will  be  exerted  to  the  fullest 
in  national  party  councils  and  in  the  national 
convention. 

Resolved  further.  That  the  State  conven- 
tions take  action  to  provide  that  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  In  the  respective  States  shall 
continue  to  function  as  such  on  all  other, 
levels.  Including  the  election  of  local,  county,* 
and  State  officials,  and  United  States  Sena- 
tors and  Congreaamen.  without  regard  to  the 
action  which  may  be  taken  in  the  State  in 
reference  to  the  election  of  Presidential  and 
Vice  Presidential  electors. 

.Resolved  further.  That  we  recognlxe  and 
commend  the  efforts  of  our  Senators  and 
Representatives  in  the  National  Congress  who 
have  fought,  and  are  engaged  in  fighting, 
the  so-called  civil-rights  program,  and  we 
urge  them  to  carry  on  their  fight  to  the  end. 
with  the  assurance  that  our  people  are 
standing  firmly  and  irrevocably  behind  them. 


Election  Reform 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ESTES  KEFAUVER 

or    TZNNESSEX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVB8 
Monday.  March  IS.  1948 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  should  like  to  include  a  letter  I  have 
recently  received  outlining  the  reasons 
why  the  electoral  college  system  should 
be  changed. 

Some  weeks  ago,  as  the  author  of  two 
of  the  pending  resolutions  for  changing 
our  obsolete  electoral  college  system,  I 
wrote  to  a  select  group  of  political  scien- 
tists asking  each  one  to  give  me  his  best 
ideas  on  this  Important  and  timely  sub- 
ject. One  of  the  most  interesting  replies 
I  have  received  is  from  Dr.  Grltz  Mor- 
stein-Marx,  author  of  the  President  and 
His  Staff  Services,  the  most  authoritative 
study  yet  made  of  the  operation  of  the 
Presidential  oflBce. 

I  should  like  to  call  particular  atteni 
tion  to  the  following  quotation  from  his 
very  able  letter: 

One  of  the  principal  effects  of  the  elec- 
toral college  Is  to  concentrate  the  campaign 
efforts  at  ouf  great  political  parties  on  psr- 
ticular  geographic  areas  of  pivotal  signifi- 
cance and  to  deflect  their  attention  from 
other  much  larger  areas.  In  some  of  these 
other  areas,  the  domination  of  one  party  la 
thus  virtually  unchallenged  and  unchal- 
lengeable. Such  party  monopoly  breeds  In- 
ertia  and   IrresponslbUity.     The   virtues  of 
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and  the  distrust  of 
deeply    ingrained    in    our 

There  is  neither  merit  nor  con- 
In  the  reversal  of  our  attltudea  with 
the  political  consequences  of  the 
eoUe(e. 

to  Imply  that  the  Inatltu- 

t  he  etectonl  eoUete  la  the  sole  foun- 

party  mooopoly.    Other  factora  en- 

lure,  too     But  within  the  range  of 

action,  everything  ahould  be  done 

for   our    Nation    conditions    con- 

o  vigorous  political  competition  ao 

representative  system  wUl  conUnue 

n  health  and  vigor 


lOABT  17.  1948. 
KlFACVtB. 

o/  JlepresentaMres. 

Waihington.  D.  C. 
Ifi.  KxTAuvcB     In  reaponae  to  your 
of  January  M.  I  ahaU  aWiMtX  brMly 

my  vlewa  on  the  pixrtlcular  polnta 
:  ou  have  put  before  various  political 
For    your    convenience    I    shall 
y  comments  In  the  form  of  answers 
(jueatlona  you  have  formulated,  taking 
queetlon  In  the  order  in  which  It  la 
your  letter.     I  probably   need  not 
my  remarks,  In  harmony  with  your 
reflect  only   my  own  opinions  and 
In  no  way  IndlCMo  Ml  oAcUl  poal- 
the  part  of  the  a«aiiey  I  have  the 
of  serving  at  this  time, 
the  present  electoral  college  system 
M  carry  out  the  purpoaes  envisioned 
nuners  of  our  Cooattnrtton? 
man  aaaembly  at  wlaa  and  audacious 
framed  our  Constitution  was  not  In 
agreement  on  all  of  the  features  of 
tlcal  syatem  they  bestowed  upon  pos- 
it is  hence  difficult  to  speak  with  as- 
of  their  motives  aa  a  body.    No  deflnl- 
Kly   has  been   made  to  show  exactly 
expected   the  electoral  college  to 
.  and  how  far  they  were  united  In  their 
Such  a  study  would  have  to 
basla  in  a  great  variety  of  materials — 
of  proceedings,  diary  entries,  personal 
ind  private  correspondence.     There  Is 
deal  of  jvistiflcatlon,  however,  for  aa- 
that  a  majority  of  the  founding  fa- 
n  endorsing  the  Idea  of  the  electoral 
disclosed    certain    misgivings    they 
about  demagogic  excesses  of  un- 
popular choice.    The  drltt  of  po- 
levelupments  In  the  United  States.  In 
ent  generations,  has  moved  consist- 
tiway  from  this  premise.    In  short,  the 
itlons  about   the  wisdcm   of   Indirect 
as  a  safegard  of  prudence  and  a  check 
on  have  neither  been  borne  out  as 
played  a  prnctical  role  In  the  evolu- 
our  political  life. 

you  regard  the  continuation  of 
electoral  college  system  as  de- 
or  undesirable?     In  either  case,  please 
the  reasons. 

Institution   of   the   electoral   college. 
t  student  of  the  subject  put  It.  "has 
\inder   criticism   almost   ever   since    It 
put  Into  operation."  ■     A  growing 
Informed  opinion  supports  the  view 
Jie  abolition  of  the  useless  electoral 
Is  a  constitutional  reform  lon^  over- 
to  quote   another   student.     Indeed, 
college  has  not  only  been  de- 
superfluuus  but  also  been  assailed  as 
of    potentially    dangerous    conse- 
In    the    words   of    one    writer   on 
college,  'this  capacity  for  evil 
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P.  Huddle,  the  Electoral  College, 
al  Research  Reports,  vol.  II,  No.  6 
L8.  19441.  p    99. 

S.   Kallenbach.   Recent   Proposals 
orm    the    Stactoral    College    System. 
American   Political  aelance   Review,   vol.   30 
October  19;i0).  p.  928. 


In  Its  make-up."'  Similar  ]udg- 
■«Bti  h«*a  been  expreesed  by  thougbttul 
partlcipanu  In  the  political  proceaa.  Be- 
cently.  for  Instance.  Representative  CBLld, 
of  Mew  York  spoke  of  the  electoral  college 
as  "unneceaeary .  awkard.  mischief -breed- 
Irg."  *  Leglalatlve  discussion  of  const Itu- 
Uonsl  remedlaa  goea  back  far  into  the  past. 
INiitlhtlras.  ih«ig*»  criticism  of  the  presMit 
ayMaoa  baa  bean  eontlnuously  mo— tMig. 
ptopeaals  for  raaadMU  SL^lon  by  Oomiam 
have  always  come  to  naagM  IB  the  face  of 
lingering  objections,  raoatty  addressed  to 
specific  features  of  these  aomettmea  unduly 
ambtttooB  projects.* 

Aa  Ifet  iBWBiDaftlBt  tarttmony  recenUy  ol- 
ttni  btSon  Subeonmtttoa  Mo.  1  o(  the  House 
Oonmtttee  on  the  Judiciary  demoBStratea. 
many  reasons  may  be  cited  to  aubstantlate 
the  conclusion  that  the  electoral  college  In 
Its   present    form    la   undeatrnble.      I   am    In 
agreement   with    ihU   conclualon.     Without 
intending   to  diatract   from    the   persuaalve- 
neas  of  other  reasons.  I  h^re  prefer  to  base 
my  own  poeltlon  solely  on  one  reason  which 
I   reg.ird  as  primary  and   paramount.     This 
reas«in  may  be  sUted  aa  the  disservice  ren- 
dered our  system  of  government  by  the  en- 
couragement  the   electoral   college   gives   to 
unhealthful  restraint  of  free  political  com- 
petition.     One    of    the    principal    effects    of 
the  electoral   college   is   to  concentrate   the 
campaign  efforu  of  our  great  political  par- 
ties ou  particular  gaoyphte  areas  of  pivo- 
tal slgntncance  and  to  deHect  their  atUn- 
tlon  from  other  much  larger  araaa.    In  some 
of  these  other  areas,  the  domtnatlon  of  one 
party  to  thus  virtually  unchallenged  and  un- 
challengeebie.     Such  party  monopoly  breeds 
inertia   and   Irreeponalbllty.     The  virtues  of 
free   competition    and    the    distrust    of   mo- 
nopoly are  deeply  Ingrained  In  our  economic 
thinking      There  U  neither  merit  nor  con- 
alatency  In  the  reversal  of  our  attltudee  with 
respect  to  the  political  conacquencea  of  the 
aleetoral  college 

I  do  not  mean  to  Imply  that  the  Inatltu- 
tlon  of  the  electoral  college  Is  the  aole  foun- 
dation of  party  monopoly  Other  factors  en- 
ter the  picture,  too.  But  within  the  rang* 
of  corrective  action,  everything  should  be 
done  to  secure  for  our  Nation  conditions 
conducive  to  vigorous  political  competition 
ao  that  our  representative  system  will  con- 
tinue to  gain  In  health  and  vigor.* 

•Charles  Sumner  Loblngler.  Obsolete  Fea- 
tures of  Our  Federal  Constitution.  8  Doc. 
No.  100,  73d  Cong .  ad  sesa  .  presented  by 
Senator  Groacx  W.  Noaais.  of  Nebraska.  Jan- 
uary 4.  1934.  p    19 

•Kxtenslon  of  Rem.'»rks  of  Hon  Emantjd. 
C«LLD,  of  New  York.  June  15.  1944  Con- 
cax'STONAL  Rbcoko.  Appendix,  vol.  90.  p. 
A3036 

•For  an  Indication  of  the  difference  ot 
opinion  on  an  eafller  resolution  pressed  In 
the  Senate  by  the  late  Senator  George  W. 
Norrls.  of  Nebraska,  see  the  Senate  debate 
of  May  16.  1934.  Concxessional  Rkcoro,  vol. 
78.  pp  8935  ff.  For  a  later  statement  of 
the  pros  and  cons,  see  Congressional  Digest, 
vol.  20.  No.  3  (March  1944).  pp.  87  ff  .  and 
vol.  23.  Noa.  6-7  (June-July  1944 »,  pp  188  ff 
A  recent  review  of  the  subject  Is  to  be  found 
In  Joseph  Jackson.  Survey  of  the  Electoral 
College  in  the  Political  Svstem  of  the  United 
States.  S.  Doc.  No.  97.  79th  Cong  .  1st  sess  . 
presented  by  Senator  Carl  A  Hatch,  of  New 
Mexico.  November  «.  1945. 

*  It  may  be  pointed  out  In  passing  that 
State  legislation,  on  the  whole,  has  left  un- 
defined the  responsibility  of  electors  to  cast 
their  ballot  for  the  candidates  of  their  own 
political  party.  A  recent  study  shows  that 
only  two  States.  California  and  Oregon,  have 
enacted  legislation  Imposing  a  duty  upon 
electors  to  vote  for  the  candidates  of  the  po- 
tltlcal  party  which  they  represent.  Only 
Oregon  exacts  from  an  elector  a  pledge  that 


S.  What  would  be  the  effecU  of  a  new  s)s- 
tem  which  more  adequately  reflected  tae 
popular  vote? 

Again,  to  review  all  the  prospective  effe<U 
of  a  revised  system  would  be  a  large  undrr- 
toklng.  To  my  way  of  thinking,  the  over- 
whelming factOi  would  be  a  positive  one — 
the  gain  In  political  Invlgoratlon  of  Amerlcin 
party  government. 

4.  Of  the  various  alternatives  for  chang- 
ing the  system  (you  will  find  the  text  of  five 
alternative  proposals  on  pages  1  to  6  of  t^e 
enclosed  Judiciary  Subcommittee  hearlnp  ) , 
wb.cb  would  you  prefer,  and  why? 

The  varlo^u  alternatives  currently  under 
consideration  are  not  too  far  apart,  except 
for  the  one  embodied  In  proposed  House 
Joint  Reaolutlou  No  100.  ThU  isat  alterna- 
tive, which  in  effect  appears  to  treat  ea:h 
State  as  one  undivided  plural  vote.  I  would 
not  be  able  to  endorse,  on  the  grounds  out- 
lined earlier.  The  difference  between  the  re- 
quirement o(  a  majority  and  the  requirement 
of  a  pltirallty  for  election  many  reduce  luelf 
to  the  tactical  consideration  of  grea'.er 
chances  for  legUlatlve  backing.  Generally 
speaking,  and  aalde  from  auch  tactical  ccn- 
slderatlons.  I  would  place  a  premium  on  a 
syatem  .hat  la  self-enforceable  as  far  aa  p<]a- 
alble.  and  correapondlngly  reducea  the  need 
for  ultimate  electoral  determlnattona  on  the 
part  of  Congreaa. 

5.  What  mteresta  or  Institutions  might  be 
Injured,  or  might  regard  themselves  as  being 
Injured,  by  a  change  In  the  syatem? 

Aa  the  testimony  offered  before  Subcom- 
mUtee  No.  I  of  the  House  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  makes  plain,  all  proponents  of  re- 
form are  fully  alive  to  the  array  of  poMlble 
sources  of  antagonism.  I  see  no  heed  for 
amplifying  the  scope  of  their  conjecture. 
There  U  only  one  point  I  should  like  to  stress 
apeciflcally.  It  haa  aometlmes  been  con- 
tended that  a  change  in  the  method  of  Presi- 
dential election  so  as  to  express  more  ac- 
curately the  popular  vote  might  prove  a 
burden  on  our  two-party  syatem  by  cstulng 
a  proliferation  of  minor  psrtles.  This  con- 
Untlon.  while  seemingly  plausible,  has  never 
been  proved,  nor  has  It  been  scrutinised 
closely  enough  to  warrant  lu  acceptance. 
The  cohesive  strength  of  our  two  major 
parties  Is  not  essentially  dependent  on  the 
present  mechanics  of  the  electoral  college. 
It  la  isrgely  dependent  on  the  vitality  aris- 
ing wlthm  each  major  party.  Conversely, 
the  growth  of  minor  parties  Is  not  principally 
affected    by    purely   electoral    arrangements. 


he  vote  for  his  party's  nominees  for  Presi- 
dent and  Vice  President  United  States  Li- 
brary of  Congress.  Legislative  Reference  Serv- 
ice. State  Law  Index.  Nomination  and  Elec- 
tion of  Presidential  Electors  Together  with 
such  Instructions  as  are  Imposed  upon  them 
by  State  Laws  (Aug.  15.  1944).  page  22. 
What  Is  more  Important,  the  electoral  col- 
lege at  certain  times  apparently  tends  to 
raise  the  odds  against  which  one  or  the  other 
major  party  has  to  work  In  order  to  capture 
the  presidency.  A  careful  student  has  re- 
ported that,  "with  the  political  Une-up  as  It 
had  developed  up  to  1936.  end  not  allowing 
for  any  shifts  since  then  in  the  relation  of 
the  national  to  State  votes,  the  two-party 
popular  vote  would  have  had  to  be  between 
52  and  53  percent  Democratic  to  bring  enough 
States  Into  the  Democratic  electoral  column 
for  the  Democratic  candidate  to  win.  This 
Is  essentially  the  relation  between  the  popu- 
lar and  the  electoral  vote  that  prevailed  when 
Woodrow  Wilson  was  elected  for  a  second 
term  In  1916  by  a  two-party  popular  vote  of 
52  percent  and  an  electoral  vote  of  277. 
Louis  H.  Bean.  Ballot  Behavior:  A  Study  of 
Presidential  Elections,  Public  Affairs  Press 
(Washington.  1946).  page  41.  The  disad- 
vantage of  one  major  party  here  reported 
for  a  particular  period  could  turn  Into  a  cor- 
responding disadvantage  for  the  other  major 
party  in  a  dUlerent  period. 
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In  brief,  I  consider  it  extremely  unlikely  that 
a  revision  of  the  present  electoral  college 
along  the  lines  here  envisaged  will  bring 
forth,  to  any  politically  hazardous  degree,  a 
sprouting  of  minor  parties  sapping  the 
strength  from  our  two-party  system. 

Tou  are  free  to  use  these  notes  as  you  see 
fit. 

Sincerely  yours, 

FUTZ  MoisTcm  Marx. 


Forest  Repoblican  Eodoriei  Marshall 
Plan 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BROOKS  HAYS 

or  AXKAMSAa 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  15,  1948 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Forest 
Republican  of  Tlonesta,  Pa.,  nbly  edited 
by  Rear  Adm.  James  Kepler  Davis,  re- 
tired, endorses  the  European  recovery 
program  in  an  editorial  In  the  Issue  of 
March  11.    The  editorial  follows: 

There  are  honest  differences  of  opinion  as 
to  the  workability  of  the  Marshall  plan 
often  referred  to  In  Congress  as  the  European 
recovery  program. 

Henry  Haxlett's  challenging  book.  Will 
Dollars  Save  the  World,  briefed  In  the  Jan- 
uary Reader's  Digest,  leans  heavily  on  the 
thesis  that  Europe's  Ills  will  not  be  cured  by 
dollars  and  by  a  large-scale  capital  modern- 
ization program  supported  by  the  United 
States.  Rather,  contends  Hazlett,  the  Eu- 
ropean nations  should  abandon  the  artificial 
economic  controls  that  have  grown  up  since 
1914.  lower  tarlffa,  push  currency  reforms  and 
go  to  work. 

These  views  are  reflected  In  varying  de- 
grees In  Congreas,  particularly  In  the  House 
and  among  those  standing  close  to  Senator 
Taft.  We  are  also  Impressed  that  our  good 
neighbor  the  OU  City  Derrick  stands  vigor- 
ously for  a  go  slowly  policy  for  European  aid. 

Others  advocate  carrying  out  at  least  as 
much  of  the  Marshall  plan  as  the  $5,300,000,- 
.000  proposed  by  Senator  Vandznbekg  for  the 
first  year.  Among  supporters  for  this  course 
are  many  Senators  close  to  Senator  Vandkw- 
BEXC,  Governor  Dewey,  Harold  Staseen,  the 
conservative  Saturday  Evening  Post,  and  oxu' 
own  tough-minded  and  hard-hitting  Gov- 
ernor Duff. 

The  problem  Is  so  vastly  complex  and  de- 
pends upon  80  much  Infonnatlon  that  could 
never  be  available  to  the  Individual,  that  It 
la  believed  to  be  a  hopeless  task  for  one  not 
especially  trained  In  geopolitics  to  soundly 
evaluate  the  merits  of  the  plan.  It  Is  not 
surprising  that  there  appears  to  exist  honest 
differences  of  opinion  among  distinguished 
Individuals  and  publications. 

However,  we  believe  that  there  la  one  piece 
of  Information  which  Is  firmly  established, 
and  perhaps  from  this  one  bit  of  Interna- 
tional intelligence  can  be  deduced  a  sound 
course  of  action  for  the  Individual  to  take 
regardless  of  the  unfathomable  intricacies  of 
the  main  problem. 

Joe  Stalin  and  his  "politico  bureau"  pals 
clearly  do  not  want  the  Marshall  plan  to 
succeed.  They  are  now  engaged  In  an  all-out 
offensive  to  check  and  stifle  the  plan  and  to 
nullify  any  other  course  which  holds  forth 
promise  for  European  recovery. 

If  the  Soviet  hierarchy  believed  that  the 
Marshall  plan  would  ultimately  bring  dis- 
aster to  the  United  States  surely  they  woiUd 
not  so  oppose  It. 

Therefore,  the  Forest  Repubican  urges  full 
aupport  for  the  Marshall  plan  free  from  de- 


featist amendments  and  clear  of  any  crip- 
pling reduction  of  funds  appropriated  to 
tarry  it  on. 


Letter  to  President  TmmaB 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LOUIS  LUDLOW 

or   INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  IS,  1948 

Mr.  LUDLOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  unan- 
imous consent  of  the  House  I  submit  for 
printing  in  the  Conorbssional  Record  a 
letter  sent  to  President  Truman  In  r«- 
spect  to  his  attitude  in  civil  rights. 

(Constantine   Consistory   No.   35,   A.    A.   8. 

R.  F.  M.,  N.  M.  J.,  U.  8.  A.,  Inc.  (Prince  Han 

affiliation).  Valley  of  Indianapolis,  Orient 

of  Indiana] 

Mabch  2,  1048. 
His  Excellency  the  Honorable 

Hakbt  8.  Truman, 
President  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
White  House,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  Constantine  Consistory  No.  25, 
A.  A.  8.  R.  F.  M.,  N.  M.  J.,  U.  S.  A.,  Inc.  (Prince 
Hall  affiliation)  deeply  appreciate  your  offi- 
cial actions  In  favor  of  full  civil  rights  to 
all  citizens  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
'-"be  execution  of  your  program  will  be  the 
greatest  advancement  of  democracy  in  this 
country  since  the  emancipation  of  slaves  and 
bestowing  the  right  to  vote  upon  women. 
Such  an  expansion  of  the  application  of  the 
principles  of  equality  will  make  it  impossible 
for  communism  or  any  other  un-American 
Ideals  of  government  to  get  a  foothold  In  our 
great  country. 

We  are  proud  of  the  firm,  courageous,  and 
Intelligent  way  you  face  and  combat  the  foes 
of  this  rlgbteoiis  movement.  The  time  will 
come  when  the  significance  of  your  actions 
will  be  understood  more  completely  and  ap- 
preciated more  greatly  than  It  Is  today. 

You  are  right.  The  foes  of  your  program 
are  wrong.  You  demonstrate  greatness. 
They  demonstrate  smallness.  You  are  not 
afraid  for  all  men  to  be  free.  They  are.  You 
have  faith  In  all  humanity.  They  don't. 
You  know  that  If  democracy  continues  to 
hesitate,  to  doubt  the  righteousness  and  wis- 
dom of  applying  Itself  to  all  people  right 
now.  It  not  only  stultifies  Itself  before  the 
whole  world  but  the  security  of  govern- 
ment of  the  people,  by  the  people,  and  for 
the  people  Is  greatly  threatened  at  the  most 
Inopportune  time  in  all  history. 

God  bless  you  In  your  good  work.  We 
believe  that  He  will  keep  you  steadfast  and 
crown  your  clvil-rlghts  program  with  victory. 

As  an  additional  token  of  our  appreciation 
enclosed  herewith  is  an  invitation  extended 
to  you  to  attend  our  annual  grande  affaire  on 
March  6.  1948.     Also  a  program. 
Very  respectfully  yours, 

III,.  Clarence  C.  SMrrH. 

Commander  in  Chief. 


Poland,  Outpost  of  Western  Culture 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  R.  CUSON 

or  MASSACHtJSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  10.  1948 

Mr.  CLASON.     Mr.  Speaker,  at  a  time 
when  the  European  recovery  program  is 


receiving  close  consideration  both  in  the 
Senate  and  the  House.  It  is  well  for  our 
Members  to  be  Informed  about  countries 
which  have  already  been  subjugated  by 
the  Government  at  Moscow.  I  wish  to 
call  to  your  attention  an  address  deliv- 
ered by  Mr.  William  Henry  Chamberlin. 
a  noted  author  and  foreign  correspond- 
ent, which  he  delivered  over  radio  sta- 
tion WSPR,  Springfield.  Ma.ss.,  as  the 
guest  of  the  Polish  American  Congress, 
Inc.,  western  Massachui^ctts  branch. 
The  subject  of  his  remarks  is  Poland. 
Outpost  of  Western  Culture.  * 

roLAHo,  omrosT  or  wcaruM  ctn,Tu«« 
<(By  William  Henry  Cbamberltn) 

Boland  Is  located  in  eastern  Europe.  But 
it  belongs  to  the  west  by  virtue  of  religion, 
culture,  and  tradition.  Its  place  Is  not  behind 
any  Soviet  Iron  curtain.  For  it  has  nothing 
In  common  with  Russian  absolutlam.  whether 
that  absolutism  is  expressed  In  the  desp  )tlsm 
of  the  czars  or  In  Stalin's  tyranny.  Its  Ideals 
are  those  of  the  American  Revolution,  for 
which  two  of  Its  greateat  aons,  Kosciusko 
and  Pulaski  fought,  for  which  the  latter  laid 
down  his  life. 

It  Is  Poland's  tragedy  today  that  It  Is 
represented  In  International  affairs  by  men 
who  have  no  right  to  speak  for  the  Polish 
people,  who  are  mere  passive  agents  of  the 
Kremlin.  The  voice  of  Oscar  Lange  and  other 
representatives  of  the  Communist-dominated 
Polish  regime  In  the  United  Nations  Is  not 
the  voice  of  Poland,  but  a  gramophone  record 
of  the  voice  of  Stalin. 

The  formal  revival  of  the  Comintern,  tbiit 
International  association  of  Communist  par- 
ties, with  Its  program  of  stlrrlnr  up  civil  and 
class  war  and  Its  Implacable  hatred  of  Amer- 
ica, took  place  recently  on  Polish  soil.  But 
the  majority  of  the  Polish  people,  deeply 
patriotic  and  attached  to  their  religious  faith, 
abhor  the  very  word  "communism"  so  In- 
tensely that  the  Communist  Party  In  Poland 
does  not  dare  to  sail  under  its  true  colors,  but 
calls  Itself  the  Workers"Tarty.  A  tragic  se- 
quence of  events  delivered  Poland  bound 
hand  and  foot  to  the  totalitarian  east.  But 
the  hearts  of  the  Polish  people  are  with  the 
freedom-loving  west. 

Poland's  adherence  to  the  Catholic  faith 
tended  to  make  It  a  cultural  as  well  as  a 
political  outpost  of  western  and  Latin  Europe 
against  Greek  Orthodox  Russia  and  Moham- 
medan Turkey,  It  Is  Interesting  that  as  far 
back  as  the  sixteenth  century  a  leading  Polish 
thinker  and  publicist,  Plotr  Skarga.  pro- 
nounced a  reasoned  Judgment  against  the  ab- 
solutism which  was  characteristic  of  the 
Russian  czars  and  Turkish  sultans  of  the 
time.  What  Skarga  said  on  this  subject  was 
good  liberal  doctrine  for  much  later  times: 

"Human  reason  provides  the  monarch  and 
the  kind  with  courisel  and  laws  limiting  and 
defining  his  power,  and  helping  his  Judg- 
ment, that  he  may  not  err,  and  become  a 
wicked  tyrant.  We  praise  not  such  a  mon- 
archy as  is  found  among  the  Turks,  the  Tar- 
tars, and  the  Muscovites,  which  has  a  lawless 
domination,  but  such  a  monarchy  as  is  sup- 
ported by  Jiist  laws  and  wise  counsel  and  has 
its  power  reduced  and  defined  by  righteous 
codes." 

In  this  same  sixteenth  century,  one  of  the 
most  brilliant  periods  of  Polish  history,  the 
knowledge  of  Latin  was  almost  universal 
among  the  Polish  educated  classes.  State 
documents,  histories,  even  private  letters, 
were  composed  In  Latin.  Poland  was  conse- 
quently familiar  with  the  great  prose  writers 
and  poets  of  Rome,  and  this  strengthened  Its 
sense  of  association  with  Latin  and  western 
civilization. 

Polish  architecture,  as  well  as  Polish 
thought,  reflects  strong  western  Influence. 
One  can  find  In  Polish  cathedrals  and  pal- 
aces fine  example  of  the  Gothic  style  In  the 
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libnited  autoMMy  vftMi  FolMid  had 
under  AUgandif  I  WM  avipt  away 

I  tern  autocrat,  Niehnlaa  I,  after  tha 

revolt  of  iBia  31,  when    tha 

ihaurgent  armies  held   the   Raid   for 

time   against    the    greatly    auperlor 

forces.     But   Puland'a  cultural  and 

tlea  with  the  weet  were  strength- 

afl^Br  this  defeat. 

ny   thousands  of  Poles  emigrated, 
men   who  had  taken  part   in  the 
great  poeU  like  Mlcklewlca.  Kra- 
Slowackl  and  Poland's  immortal 
genlua.   Frederic  Chopin      He   per- 
wlth  the  astronomer  Copernicus 
Poland's  two  greatest  contributions 
culture      When    Chopin   died    his 
Eiuslclan.  the  famous  composer  Rob- 
said:  "The  soul  of  music  has 
1  way  from  the  world."     And  on  an- 
o<  caston  Schumann  spoke  of  Chopin's 
t  uff\ised  with  nationalist  passion,  as 
hidden  beneath  flowers"  and  sug- 
XX.  if  the  Russian  Tsar  knew  what  an 
iireatened  him,  even  In  the  simple 
of  the  mazurkas,  he  would  ban  this 


spoke   In   the   universal   language 
Specially  In  his  stately  and  brU- 
p<|lonalses  and  In  his  crashing  revolu- 
ttude  even  foreigners  who  knew  little 
I  history  could  feel  the  tragedy  of 
national  suppression  and  the  stormy 
for  resurgence  and  resurrection, 
in    foreign    lands,   while   remaining 
their  national  cause,  often  took  part 
!  truggles  for  liberation  of  other  peo- 
i  I  based  their  faith  In  Poland's  cause 
ersal   ideals  of   liberty   and   Justice, 
gave  his  life  In  the  American  Revo- 
One  cannot  feel  that  America's  alg- 
of    the   Infamous   Yalta   agraament. 
Iiartered  away  Poland'a  Indapendence 
tertltorlal  Integrity  waa  a  worthy  return 
s  memory. 
{  reat  poet  Adam-Mlcklewlca  once  de- 
that    a    man's    fatherland    la    where 
be  resisted.     He  put  his  own  prln- 
In^o  practice  by  taking  part  In  the  early 
struggle   for  liberty  and  unity.     He 
romantically  as  his  fellow-poet  Byron, 
>  raise  Polish  recruits  for  the  struggle 
RusaU  at  the  time  of  the  Crimean 
'he    Danish    author    Oeorg    Brandes 
>f  meeting  Polish  soldiers  of  fortune 
foagbt  wharevar  tlMra  was  a  blow 
sthick  for  traadom  or  agalnat  RuaaU. 


to 


Poland's  ties  with  France  became  especially 
atrong  during  thla  time  when  the  national 
ctilture  flourLnhed  In  exile.  America  and 
Britain  alao  became  acquainted  with  the 
Polish  struggle  for  liberty  throtigh  Poles  who 
emigrated  to  those  countries.  The  western 
orientation  of  Poland's  culture  became  mora 
and  more  pronotmotrt. 

Liberation  Md  tiM  (ulAllment  of  the  Ideal 
of  a  free  and  ladapendent  Folteh  llaptiblie 
aame  at  the  and  of  the  First  World  War. 
Otoaatar,  tubJtigNtlon,  and  a  more  brutal 
part  It  inn  betwwn  RUMta  and  Germany 
marked  'h*  ti^Kinntng  of  the  eaaofld  greet 
«orM  aonflMt  of  our  tima. 

fhldin  tfid  frani^  fntar'4  tha  Baetttd 
Warld  War  <Hi««ti«iti|y  t.i  o*fend  Pi\nitt^  • 
fftMkNN  and  ••tMi.  n^t  K.t^griiy  B<»«h  »'»• 
•Hftnalf  an^t  tinaed  on  the  atiaf 

H  gfBaaaaiiM..'  ■"•■*  r"*"  H*'***  "^  V*'^* 
^•r  PMdnd  the  lata  war  has  bean  a  dafaat 
In  vl«t..ry     |u  »i       ■  darls*  h '     '   '^'i 

•ttifiMi   III   Ilia  1  m"«t  y 

fasltl'iit  F«'W«r  I.  litllMllMli»a(IMM  WBOW 
loyalty  u  lu  the  KreMltB,  Ml  t*  lh«  mftt 
of  Poland 

Juat  aa  after  IIM,  but  on  a  mur*<  U'-'or 
•aala,  there  la  an  uprooting  and  n  ti 

of  Poles  who  win  nut  live  In  their  ("vintry 
ttntll  It  fcltewna  truly  tree  If  there  were 
tana  of  thnuaands  of  lurh  refugees  a  hun* 
dred  years  ago,  there  are  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands now. 

There  have  baan  times  In  the  past  when 
the  partition  and  subjugation  of  Poland 
seamed  a  parmanent  accomplished  fact, 
backed  as  It  waa  by  the  military  mliht  of 
the  Ruaatan,  Oerman,  and  Auatrlan  Empirea. 
But  what  muat  have  aaemcd  to  many  devout 
Poles  a  miracle  occurred  In  1018.  A  free 
Poland  was  reborn.  This  memory  should 
afford  hope  and  confidence  In  the  dark  days 
of  the  present,  when  Stalin's  agents  are  able 
to  rule  Poland  temporarily  by  the  familiar 
Communlag  taehnlque  of  mingled  terrorism 
and  propaganda.  It  Is  not  easy  to  pierce 
behind  the  Iron  curtain  to  the  true  thoughts 
anl  feelings  of  the  Polish  people.  But  I 
believe  there  Is  eternal  truth  and  validity  In 
the  words  of  the  famous  Polish  patriot 
Mochnackl: 

"When  the  foreigner's  government  Is  gen- 
tle, the  Poles  rise  up  because  they  can;  when 
It  Is  severe  they  rise  up  because  they  must. 
Nothing  will  accommodate  them  to  the  ruin 
of  their  fatherland,  and  moderation  no  more 
than  cruelty  " 

Poland's  sufferings  and  struggles  have  of- 
ten brought  expressions  of  eloquent  sympa- 
thy from  foreigners.  One  of  the  truest  and 
most  eloquent  of  these  statements  was  voiced 
during  the  war  by  the  British  publicist  P  A. 
Volght.  who.  with  a  foresight  rare  at  that 
time,  fought  against  the  handing  of  Poland 
and  Yugoslavia  to  Stalin  on  a  silver  platter : 
"The  questions  are  not.  Shall  Poland's 
eastern  border  be  shifted  westward?  Shall 
aha  lose  her  eastern  territories  or,  losing 
them,  acquire  western  territories  at  the  ex- 
pense of  Germany?  Ths  question  Is,  Shall 
Poland  exist? 

"Beyond  thla  there  Is  another  question. 
Shall  Europe  exist,  the  Europe  we  have 
known  and  hope  to  know  again,  the  Europe 
for  which  the  war  U  being  fought,  the  Europe 
which  alone  gives  the  war  any  meaning,  the 
Europe  that  Is  neither  anarchy  nor  servitude, 
the  Europe  that  Is  a  bcdanced  and  integrated 
whole,  the  Europe  that  Is  so  much  more 
than  a  geographical  expression,  Europe  the 
stronghold  of  the  Qreco-Roman  and  Chrls- 
Uan  heritage?    That  Is  the  question. - 

That  Is  the  kind  of  Europe  America  Is  ded- 
icated to  help  create  under  the  Truman  doc- 
trine and  the  Marshall  plan.  In  that  kind 
ot  Europe  there  will  be  an  honored  place  for 
a  free  Poland,  always  the  outpost  of  western 
culture  and  civilization  In  eastern  Europe. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  F.  KENNEDY 

or  MAssACNuairts 

IN  THE  HOV8I  OF  RmtSBINTA-nVW 

Monday.  March  15.  194i 

Mr.  mCNIDY.  Mr.  Sptaktr,  undtr 
iMVff  to  Mttfid  my  rgfnarko  in  th^  Rgr- 
OHO,  I  includd  •  ntwipAptr  articli*.  an 
tdltorul,  And  riirthin  latttrt; 

(Ffm   the  New   Y'fli   MeraM  Tribune) 
CuMoMMaMAfr   AkM   fcaaoaa   IN   llaFoaf   on 
Cmm  mintttf  Omm  •yanMiin  tv  llUr' 
iriN  M,  IMIM  WNdUf  VMiMiAaia 
WAeNiNaroN.    Maffli    tl.'-llai'raseniativa 
ifoIlN  F    KtNNMY,  BMMfTM.  m  M»ssa«|ltt« 


•atu,  i4*<isy  HiiaalMd  M  vkdtly  unraliaM* 
last  wseks  sialamenl  1^^  Melvtii  H  Baker, 
ehairii'"  ■'  •»'-  r.m.triii-iion  Induatry  ln» 
turn  privste  bulldaw 

In  iM>  ^iniTuirii  iiFw  iiKiiiDs  In  iroper  pro* 
portion  for  families  in  every  income  group 
esoept  the  lowest  Mnth  and  the  highest 
fifth 

Mr  KsNiraat  aatd  tha  major  errors  in  the 
committee's  etatamant  aroaa  from  the  use  of 
Bureau  of  Labor  ■tatlsttos  daU  on  oonatrufl* 
tlon  costs 

"Theee  costa,  aa  I  undaratand  tham,  ara 
simply  baaad  on  the  builder'*  running  gueaa 
aa  to  hia  eaah  outlay  for  construction  alone. 
They  Include  neither  the  coat  of  land,  InstaU 
latlon  of  utilities,  nor  such  overhead  cost*  aa 
advertising  and  aales  expenae,  nor  profit. 
These  Items  probably  add  •3,000  or  $3,000  to 
the  BLS  flgurea  In  moat  caaea  on  today's 
market." 

The  Massachusetts  representative  alao  as- 
aerted  that  a  reasonsble  basis  of  the  amount 
a  family  could  afford  to  pay  for  a  house  was 
only  twice  their  average  Income,  not  two  and 
one-half  times,  aa  Mr.  Baker  had  assumed. 

He  also  attacked  the  use  of  national  aver- 
ages to  reach  conclusions  on  over-all  housing 
needs,  pointing  out  that  In  some  parts  of  the 
country  both  building  costs  and  Incomes 
are  relatively  high  and  In  others  relatively 
low. 

"A  valid  analysis  of  the  housing  market, 
broken  down  by  price  and  Income  groups, 
can  only  be  made  on  a  local  basis,"  Repre- 
sentative KXNNDT  said.  He  cited  facts  from 
a  recent  study  In  Boston  which  concluded 
"with  the  least  expensive  of  the  average  new 
small  homes  being  built  In  the  area  for 
sale  from  18,000  up,  23  percent  of  the  families 
can  afford  new  housing.  This  to  say,"  he 
continued,  "the  cheapest  homes  now  being 
produced  by  local  builders  hardly  reach  the 
richest  quarter  of  the  families  In  the  Boston 
area.  All  the  evidence  I  have  seen  from  other 
localities  would  seem  to  Indicate  the  Boston 
picture  Is  typical. 

•Only  a  relatively  small  number  of  new 
houses  are  priced  at  gS.OOO.  There  Is  also  the 
question  of  homes  for  rent — today's  most 
urgent  need.  Only  10  percent  of  the  new 
houses  In  Boston  are  for  rent. 

"Mr.  Baker's  figures  are  so  patently  ridicu- 
lous tney  hardly  need  refutation.  But  the 
public  and  Congress  should  know  that  this 
indefensible  document  Is  a  fair  sample  of  the 
research  currently  employed  by  the  real- 
estate  and  builders'  lobby  In  a  campaign  that 
has  only  one  purpose — sabotage  of  the  TaXt- 
Ellender-Wagner  bill  or  anything  like  It. 

"Instead  of  hysterical  tirades  calling  every- 
one who  supports  public  housing  a  Commu- 
nist. Including  Senator  Tatt,  they  are  now 
trying  to  prove  what  a  wonderful  Job  they 
are  doing  providing  homes  for  everybody  who 

needs  one. 


l#M  of  ImUcnmU 


■^f  Mr.  Baker's  sUtUtIca  are  a  fair  Indica- 
tion of  the  intagnty  and  Intelligence  of  the 
newly  formed  Construction  Industry  Infor- 
mation Committee,  then  I  frankly  put  mora 
reliance  on  the  rmotlonal  outbursts  of  Arthur 
Binna  and  Herbert  U.  Nelaon,  bowavar,  mis- 
futdad. 
"Btieh  flgurae  must  have  come  aa  quite  a 
to  soma  of  the  veterans  I  know  per- 
illy,  «rho  oan't  afford  anything  recently 
aonatrtiatad  in  ttaatr  otvn  towns,  even  thotigh 
tiMlv  ffvii  Inaomaa  may  ba  Hjooo  or  ttfioo. 
I  HmmM  itUnk  thajr  mlfht  have  wired  Mr. 
■■fetr  Id  pVt  ttMBI  M  UM  appilcatlnn  llBt, 
BM  t  f MT  iBn  Bdd  BtlMf  liot  derive  t*w 
Ife  feMM  and  llwUrt  ITMB  IBMf  widely 
IMBIi  llfMrM  tm  tlM  MNRmmef •  *•  tatla* 
\um  Mt  MwaMNrtMly    hmm  ■>■  »rtd  m 

flMliiity  MKl  MMMlaiely  ina;^  ..:..i^. ' 

IfVMI  tM  loNM  OktiM  ut  r»lifUdry  M, 
IfMt 

M  iM  C»ligraaa  to  tha  pr  t; 

~  #iMing  itsuaa,  |»«rii<  t«" 
veUrana'  ImMlBJ  B«mU,  DM  rMMRMM.  Uj 
dale,  the  pfegtidlhgi  In  Okumn  ci  tlit  •••• 

til  Jar nd yea  and  Jarndyoa,  in  ilaak  Houaa. 
TBdN  have  been  Inaahauatibls  inqulrlaa, 
BMIintAlne  of  reports,  tuua  uf  stallsllual  data, 
fivtn  of  taMtlmuny,  hc-urlngs  whose  total 
iOllglinigrt  time  would  run  easily  Into  thou- 
•andi  of  daya,  atkd  mllltona  of  apaachet  at 
the  national  jrvrl,  at  the  Htale  level,  at  tha 
looal  level,  at  grand  aaaembllea,  at  email  ban- 
queta,  and  only  a  wise  Providence  kiiuwa 
h<.w  many  at  informal  gatherings. 

Meantime,  the  boualng  problem  remains, 
If  not  where  It  waa  when  a  Proaldant  uow 
dead  launched  hIa  flrat  appeal  to  Congrcaa 
for  action  back  In  1944,  at  least  pretty  close 
to  that  earlier  autus.  If  population  In- 
oreaaas  be  taken  Into  account. 

Praaldent  Truman  has  now  forwarded  to 
Ooogress  the  latest  proposals  for  dealing 
with  thla  ageing  problem.  He  wanU  bet- 
ter enforced  rent  controls,  expansion  of  In- 
aitrance  authority  to  speed  rental  property 
building,  a  5-y*ar  program  for  the  Housing 
Authority,  a  better  allocation  of  building 
materials,  further  extension  of  credit  aids, 
and  a  number  of  ot  er  moves  proved  useful 
thus  far.  Whether  Congress  will  respond  to 
clamant  public  need  and  put  through  a 
real  housing  program,  or  again  lend  ear  to 
those  Chancery  pleaders  for  delay  and  eva- 
sion—the lobby — remains  to  be  seen.  If 
Congressmsn  Johw  Kekkidt  has  his  say, 
there  will  be  action.  He  has  fought  a  pood 
fight  to  end  this  national  scandal.  Every 
New  England  Member  of  Congress  would  do 
well  to  Bup.Jort  his  struggle  to  extricate  the 
problem  from  verbal  glue  and  selfish  po- 
litical hobbles.  * 


-  Omci  or  THE  Mayor. 
New  Rochelle,  N.  7.,  February  24,  1948. 
The  CocRAnunw, 

National  Veterans  Housing  Conference, 
Washington,  D.  C. 
Oemtixmen:  The  present  housing  crisis  \s 
a  problem  of  great  importance  to  the  citizens 
in  general  and  to  the  veterans  In  particular. 
I  believe  that  the  passage   of   the  Taft- 
Ellender-Wagner  bill  will  be  an  important 
atep  in  helping  to  solve  this  problem. 

I  want  to  congratulate  you  for  organizing 
the  conference  of  representatives  of  yotur 
veterans'  organizations  on  February  29  and 
March  1,  1948.  I  want  to  assure  you  that  you 
have  my  full  support. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Stanuet  W.  CHxracH, 

Mayor. 

,    Omci  or  THE  Matob, 
New  York.  N.  Y..  February  10.  1948. 
Mr.  John  F.  Kennedy, 

National  Veterans'  Housing 

Conference,  Washington,  D.  C. 
DxAK  Ma.  Kknnedy:  In  reply  to  yovir  letter 
of  February  2,  1948,  with  regard  to  the  neces« 


stty  for  immediate  congressional  action  on 
low-rent  bousing,  allow  me  to  quote  from  my 
statement  to  the  Joint  Congressional  Com* 
mlttee  on  Housing  at  Its  hearing  In  New  York 
City  on  November  12,  1947. 

"The  housing  emergency  In  New  York  City 
la  still  undeniably  acute.  The  city  still  needs 
the  full  amount  of  anticipated  Federal  public 
bouilng  BMiiajr  raciuired  to  Itnance  the  30,000 
tmlte  Mpntod  to  be  built  tiadav  tha  Taft* 
fUMtfar-Wtfaar  bill. 

•  e  e  e  e 

"Tha  alty  la  tear*  tHUBf  emanm  Mt  tiM 
alNtoltita  minimum  lo  M|m  mm  §  pBiWif 

iHMf  tM  btyend  the  rawnirf***  artd  MtrnMrtty 
fottrfimartla      W»    have    ftiraadjf 


of  kmi 


•rtdit  «f  tha  limit  mid  rtdiMwd 
ftdMiiiiwnf  t«  d«fN4ffM»tfa4«  «nir  ein- 
•MUf.  Ttm  Buu  IMM  idfM  •  hHHI  wtty  id 
Hel^    •       , ,  14  hdl  l#t  tM  tfowM  wh*n 

wa  n-  ■ 

f  am  tTMifliiiiMfif  •  tdnf  of  ihia  lUMmmi 
for  your  MiforNNilldlt, 

Whatever  afforta  Um  Ntllonat  Vatarana' 
MotikUtK  r  .  itaa  may  raallaa  In  this  aama 
raKHfU  t  will  ha  a  etap  lit  tlie  right 

dtreotioi). 

Mliioarely  yours, 

WiixiAM  O'DwTrH,  Mayor, 


Omem  or  tmi  matok. 
Oary.  Ind..  February  i6.  Hit. 
Hon.  JONM  F.  Kxnnsdt, 

Cun^rcsamari,  Wanhingion,  D,  C. 
DBA!  CONoasaaMAN  lUNNnT:  I  ragrat  that 
Oary  will  be  unable  to  eend  any  veteran  dele* 
gatea  to  the  houalng  ootiferenoe.  However, 
we  are  hiichiy  sympathetla  to  any  program  to 
help  supply  the  hoiuing  naade  of  this  country. 
In  addition  to  having  a  houalng  shortage, 
Oary,  like  many  other  cities,  has  a  problem'  of 
slum  clearance.  Tha  Taft-Ellender-Wagner 
housing  bill  seems  to  us  to  offer  a  Isrge  meas- 
ure of  aid  In  both  theae  directions. 

As  mayor  of  the  city  of  Gary,  I  am  very  glad 
to  lend  my  endorsement  to  this  bill  and  will 
be  very  happy  to  help  aid  its  passage. 
Very  truly  yours. 

Eugene  H.  Swaktz, 
Mayor,  City  of  Gary,  Ind. 


Pehth  Ambcy,  N.  J., 

February  20.  1948. 
National  Veterans  Housing  Confehence, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

(Attention  Mr.  Timothy  J.  Reardon,  Jr., 
executive  secretary.) 

Dear  Mb.  Reardon:  The  Board  of  Commis- 
sioners of  the  city  of  Perth  Amboy,  N.  J.,  wish 
to  InfOTm  you  that  they  are  wholeheartedly 
In  support  of  the  alms  and  purposes  of  the 
National  Veterans'  Housing  Conference  to 
be  held  February  29  and  March  1  In  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 

As  municipal  officials,  the  board  of  com- 
missioners is  well  aware  that  hotjslng  is  our 
most  serious  domestic  problem.  Millions  of 
veterans  and  nonveterans  alike  are  in  need 
of  low-C06t  homes,  and  the  purpose  of  the 
conference  is  to  secure  legislation  which  will 
provide  homes  for  both.  In  the  more  than  2 
years  that  have  passed  since  the  end  of  the 
vrar,  there  has  been  much  talk  but  little  ac- 
tion to  meet  the  appalling  housing  situation. 
The  Taft-Ellender-Wagner  bill  is  the  only 
comprehensive  measure  now  pending  before 
Congress.  It  Is  designed  to  bring  decent 
homes  to  millions  of  Americans,  but  it  will 
not  pass  without  united  action  by  the  citi- 
zenry of  the  country. 

We  congratulate  the  veterans  for  taking 
the  Initiative  In  obtaining  the  united  action 
needed  to  secure  the  passage  of  this  bousing 
legislation. 

Sincerely  yours, 

John  A.  I%laket,  Mayor. 


OmcB  or  Tin  MsToa. 

South  Bend,  Ind.,  February  20,  ;ff4V. 
Mr.  John  F.  KawNtST, 

A^at tonal  Vrf er«n»  Housing  Conferen€m, 
Waiihtngton.  D.  C. 
Dkar  Ma  KtMNtoT:  I  have  }tiat  returned 
from  the  United  Statae  ooafanMt  of  ■Mvore 
In  Nrw  York  City  and  waat  y<m  %o  fcaow  that 
ihir  AdmlnifttrHtion  wlahea  to  endorae  iha 
IVW  houalng  bill. 

It  will  be  almost  Impoaalble  for  tM  to  eand 

veteran -dalagatea  to  rapraaaat  thla  city  at 

tha  hiwmi  «mlarati««  m  rtBrtiary  M,  ilM, 

btit  |wti  Mh  he  a«Nrtirfi  M  dlif  MMtrMMn. 

f  ftBNMB 

Vimri  ^9tf  iiuif, 

OtoiM  A.  iMMM.  Manor. 


Ot«om«r|iHi»# 
VXTIENiXON  07  IIIMAflXA 

HON.  OVERTON  BROOKS 

UP  UiUlatANA 

IN  THP  IIOUHK  OF  MnUHnn-ATIVM 

Monday,  March  /I,  Hi4i 

Mr,   BROOKS     Mr.  fpeaker.  under 
leave  lo  t'Xlnid  my  icmHrkM  in  the  Rtc- 
'OHD,  I  tnrludt'  Ihr  followlnM  rtlitorlal; 


OLCO  Ml 

After  BuSarlttff  from  apaolal  taxes  for 
docndrs,  ulaomargarlna  eaams  to  be  on  the 
verge  of  receiving  relief  from  unfair  penalia* 
Ing  ot  a  wholaeoma  food.  HofM  aaama  to  be 
aeen  from  the  avalanche  of  protaata  pouring 
Into  Oovernmeut  quartera.  Including  con- 
gresslonal  circles,  with  demand  that  the  un> 
Just  taxes  be  removed.  With  18  bills  before 
the  national  lawmakers  providing  for  the 
repeal,  the  sgrlcultural  committee  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  will  have  cause  to 
reccgnize  a  cross-country  wave  of  opposi- 
tion to  the  oleo  levies.  The  committee  began 
hearings  on  the  proposed  legislation  this 
week.  It  win  receive  an  abundance  of  evi- 
dence as  to  why  the  special  taxes  should  be 
eliminated. 

Sentiment  In  many  areas  is  strong  for  re- 
pealing this  taxation.  Judging  by  a  state- 
ment by  Congressman  Poace  of  Texas,  author 
of  one  of  the  bills  providing  for  repeal.  He 
voiced  the  view  of  the  repeal  advocates  by 
as.sertlng  that  "It  is  utterly  unsound  to  tax 
any  wholesome  food  to  the  benefit  of  another. 
It  is  the  only  Federal  special  tax  on  the 
statute  books  levied  against  a  wholesome 
food."  The  Texas  Congressman  accompanied 
his  blast  against  the  tax  penalty  with  pre- 
diction that  all  of  the  11  Democratic  mem- 
bers of  the  Agricultural  Committee  will  vote 
to  repeal  it.  With  only  three  of  the  Re- 
publican members  voting  with  them,  the  re- 
lief which  Is  long  past  due  will  be  assured 
If  Mr.  PoACE's  prediction  is  correct. 

The  old  contention  that  oleo  was  colored 
and  sold  as  butter,  causing  consumers  to  be 
cheated,  was  long  ago  cracked.  Even  should 
there  be  such  practice  nowadays  regarding 
oleo,  butter  or  other  products,  the  food  regu- 
lations would  take  care  of  It  satisfactorily. 
Manufacturers,  wholesalers,  retailers,  and 
consumers  are  unjustly  punished  by  oleo 
taxes,  which  are  astoundingly  heavy  and 
numerous. 

If  the  food  on  which  this  uiuiecessary  tax 
Is  imposed  were  unwholesome  and  unworthy, 
there  would  be  reason  for  punishing  those 
making  and  handling  it,  but  the  situation  is 
Just  the  opposite.  Oleomargarine  carries  the 
labels  of  vitamin  contents  and  other  Ingredi- 
ents that  warrant  its  recommendation  as  a 
good  food  item,  whose  production  In  larger 
volume  wotild  benefit  the  country's  food  sup- 
ply and  help  the  farmers  as  well  as  con« 
Burners. 
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A160I 


of  northern  dairy  Interests  reput- 

responslble  for  the  first  special  tax 

margarine.    Doubtless     those     and 

teresta.   for   reasons   of    their    own. 

continued  and  increased.     Farmers 

other  citizens.  Including  numer- 

want  the  Use  of  oleo  given 

ipread.     So  do  multitudes  who  like 

as  well  as  its  color. 

_  the  fight  against  the  oleo  tax  bur- 

t  be  accomplished  easily,  for  as  the 

Press  reported  from  Washington 

1  lat  Is  rather  facetiously  termed  'the 

the  bread"  had  spread: 

corner  Is  the  old  slugger— butter; 

.ler  the  challenger,  oleo.     The  ref- 

'  Congress.     On  the  sidelines  are  the 

who  like  a  spread  on  their  bread." 

referee  In  this  contest  detect  all 

and  render  decision  according  to 

orlty   of   good   points   scored.     Oleo 

(  eclared  the  winner  If  majority  opln- 

the  credit  It  seems  to  deserve. 

right  an  old  wrong. 
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Poland  and  Peace 


ECTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 


H(t)N.  CHARLES  R.  CLASON 

or  MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  xiE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

\7ednesday.  March  10.  1948 
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:LAS0N.     Mr.  Speaker,  those  of 
are  from  Massachusetts  are  par- 
y  Interested  In  a  broadcast  over 
WSPR.  In  Springfield.  Mass..  by 
Nowak.  of  Boston  University, 
sure,  however,  that  persons  Inter- 
1  the  future  of  Poland  throughout 
ted  States  will  be  glad  to  have  the 
to  read  the  views  of  this  dis- 
scholar    on    the   subject   of 
and  Peace,  which  was  present- 
of  the  programs  of  the  western 
branch    of    the    Polish- 
Congress.  Inc. 
Poland  and  P«aci 
Frank  Nowak.  University  of  Boston 
Fletcher   School   of   Law   and   Dlplo- 
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can  moral  and  political  leadership  in 

alffalrs  reached  unprecedented  heights 

Wor!  i  War  I  when  Woodrow  Wilson  with 

sincerity  and  high  purpose  formulated 

Ives  of  the  war  In  his  famous jjro- 

Fourteen  Points  and  clearly  enun- 

prerequlsltes  of  a  lasting  peace. 

jrcgram  and  these  elementary  prin- 

r  llled  the  nations  of  the  world,  great 

smill.  to  the  cause  of  "making  the  world 

democracy."     The  victory  was  won 

lasting  peace  was  not  achieved  because 

Qr4at  Powers  betrayed  these  principles 

to  use  the  League  of  Nations 

purposes  Intended. 

Second  World  War  amid  chaos,  de- 

.   and   despair.  President  Roosevelt 

rjuiiwi  world  opinion  by  appealing  to 

>nlan     program.       With     Winston 

11  in  1941  he  proclaimed  the   Ideals 

Atlantic  Charter,  renouncing  aggres- 

c  inflrmlng    the   principles   of   self-de- 

of  nations,  and  recognizing  the 

peoples  to  choose  their  own  form  of 

nt  in  pursuit  ..  the  so-called  "four 


relused 


ths 


Jjinuary  1.  1943.  26  nations,  including 

Union,  subscribed  to  the  "Com- 

of  purposes  and  principles  em- 

n  the  Joint  declaration  known  as  the 

Charter"  and  gave  their  pledge  "To 

life,   liberty,   independence,   and   re- 


ligiotis  freedom  and  to  preserve  human  rights 
and  Justice  In  their  own  lands  and  in  other 
lands." 

The  first  great  test  of  the  Atlantic  Charter 
involved  the  Independence  and  territorial  In- 
tegrity of  Poland.  Stalin,  who  desperately 
iMcded  allies  and  lend-lease  supplies,  gave 
solemn  assurance  to  Britain  and  America  on 
November  6.  1942.  that  he  wanted  a  "strong. 
and  Independent  Poland."  Said  he.  "We  have 
not  nor  can  we  have  such  war  aims  as  the 
imposition  of  our  will  and  our  regime  on  the 
Slitvtc  and  other  enslaved  peoples  of  Europe 
who  are  waiting  for  our  help.  Our  aim  is  to 
help  these  peoples  in  their  struggles  for 
liberation  from  Hitler's  tyranny  and  then 
to  accord  them  the  possibility  of  arranging 
their  lives  on  their  own  land  as  they  think 
fit,  with  absolute  freedom.  No  interference 
of  any  kind  with  their  domestic  affairs  is 
possible." 

Taking  Stalin  at  his  word,  the  United 
States  and  Great  Britain  sent  lend-lease 
materials  to  Russia  without  stint.  We  all 
rl|;htly  admired  the  valiant  resistance  of  the 
Russian  people  to  foreign  Invasion  and  were 
wont  to  believe  in  and  Justify  every  word  and 
act  of  Stalin  himself  despite  bis  famous 
dictum  of  1913  that  "Words  must  have  no 
relation  to  actions — otherwise  what  kind  of 
diplomacy  is  it?  Words  are  one  thing, 
actions  another.  Good  words  are  a  mask  for 
concealment  of  t)ad  deeds.  Sincere  diplo- 
macy is  no  more  possible  than  dry  water  or 
wooden  iron." 

Winston  Churchill,  too.  was  a  willing  be- 
liever m  the  honor  and  integrity  of  Stalin 
although  a  short  4  years  earlier  the  same 
Wlaeton  Churchill  had  correctly  analyzed 
the  Communist  sense  of  honor  in  these  very 
words:  "Communism  Is  not  only  a  creed.  It 
is  a  plan  of  campaign.  A  Communist  is  not 
only  the  holder  of  certain  opinions,  he  Is 
the  pledged  adept  of  a  well-thought-out 
means  of  enforcing  them.  The  anatomy  of 
discontent  and  revolution  has  l^een  studied 
m  every  phase  and  aspect,  and  a  veritable 
drill  book  prepared  in  a  scientific  .spirit  for 
subverting  all  existing  institutions.  No 
faith  need  be.  Indeed,  may  be  kept  with  non- 
Communists.  Every  act  of  good  will,  of 
tolerance,  of  conciliation,  of  mercy,  of  mag- 
nanimity on  the  part  of  ctatesmen  Is  to  be 
used  (or  their  ruin.  Then,  when  the  time 
is  ripe  and  the  moment  opportune,  every 
form  of  lethal  violence,  from  revolt  to  private 
assassination,  must  be  used  without  stint  or 
compunction.  The  citadel  will  be  stormed 
imder  the  banners  of  liberty  and  democracy, 
and  once  the  apparatus  of  power  is  In  their 
hands  all  opposition  must  be  extinguished 
by  death.  Democracy  is  but  a  tool  to  be  used 
and  afterwards  broken." 

It  seems  that  t»th  Roosevelt  and  Churchill 
had  great  confidence  In  their  ability  to  con- 
vert Stalin  to  their  point  of  view  by  a  policy 
of  patience  and  appeasement. 

By  1944.  as  the  powers  became  more  con- 
fident of  victory  over  Hitler,  their  enthusi- 
asm for  the  Atlantic  Charter  waned  and  at 
Dumbarton  Oaks  the  three  big  powers  seemed 
reedy  to  preserve  the  peace  primarily  by 
agreement  among  themselves. 

At.  Yalta  In  1945  Stalin  achieved  his  great- 
est triumph  for  he  convinced  the  ailing  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States  and  Winston 
Churchill  that  they  should  renounce  their 
moral  leadership  and  recognize  the  Immoral 
aggression  of  totalitarian  communism.  Once 
iigain  Poland  was  the  touchstone  of  the  sin- 
oerlty  and  good  faith  of  the  Big  Three.  They 
chose  to  betray  the  Atlantic  Charter  by  ap- 
peasing Stalin  The  appeasement  was  as 
shameful  as  it  was  unnecessary.  It  resulted 
not  only  in  the  partition  of  the  territory  of 
a  friendly  ally  but  in  a  total  loss  of  Polish 
indepiendence.  The  Polish  people  were  in  no 
way  represented  at  the  bargaining  table.  Po- 
land was  sold  down  the  river  and  It  is  today 
a  slave  state  crushed  and  exploited  by  a 
foreign  dictatorship  no  whit  less  brutal  and 
dangerous  than  was  Nasi  Germany. 


The  tragedy  of  it  U  that  at  Yalta  the  de- 
mocracies of  the  world  lost  the  peace  and 
prepared  the  way  for  enslavement  of  half 
Europe  and  a  large  part  of  Asia  by  Commu- 
nist forces. 

Speaking  In  liay  1945.  Winston  Churchill 
practically  acknowledged  the  mistake  made 
at  Yalta  when  he  said.  "There  would  be  little 
use  in  punishing  the  Hitlerites  for  their 
crimes. if  law  and  Justice  did  not  rule  and 
if  totalitarian  and  police  governments  were 
to  take  the  place  of  the  German  Invaders. 
We  seek  nothing  for  ourselves.  But  we  mtist 
make  sure  that  those  causes  which  we  fought 
for  find  recognition  at  the  peace  table  In  fact 
as  well  as  word,  and  above  all  me  must  labcr 
that  the  world  organisation  which  the 
United  Nations  are  creating  at  San  Fran- 
cisco does  not  become  an  Idle  name,  does  nc>t 
become  a  shield  for  the  strong  and  a  mockery 
for  the  weak."  But  ngaln  at  San  Francisco 
the  Polish  people  had  no  voice;  Instead  Stalin 
spoke  for  Poland  through  his  puppets. 

The  compromise  of  elementary  prlnclpU  s 
of  Justice  In  world  affairs  Is  fatal  to  world 
peace.  It  is  no  longer  possible  to  play  fa--t 
and  looee  with  fundamental  truth,  good  faith, 
and  International  law.  It  Is  our  sacred  obli- 
gation, if  we  see'c  to  regain  moral  leader- 
ship, to  do  all  in  our  power  to  bring  about 
not  only  the  withdrawal  of  Soviet  troops  fro  n 
occupied  territories  but  also  the  puppst 
regimes  by  Insisting  upon  the  fulfillment  )f 
the  pledge  of  unfettered  elections  under 
United  Nations  supervision 

If  Russia  believes.  In  the  words  of  Goebbe  «. 
that  "What  matters  is  not  who  is  right  bit 
who  wins."  then  no  amount  of  appeasemer^t. 
compromise,  or  argument  can  be  of  any  avail. 
Stalin  professes  to  recognize  no  moral  or 
legal  responsibility  and  believes,  apparent  .y. 
that  power  rests  not  on  responsibility,  but 
on  authority.  If  this  analysis  Is  correct,  he 
can  be  stopped  only  by  superior  show  of 
force.  Such  a  display  of  superior  power  by 
the  United  Nations  or  a  group  of  nations 
acting  for  the  United  Nations  will  prove  mc're 
efficacious  in  avoiding  war  and  insuring  pee  ce 
than  can  all  the  sentimental  policies  of  weak 
appeasement. 

The  ultimate  fate  of  Poland,  too.  will  de- 
pend not  so  much  on  Russia  or  Germany  but 
upon  the  collective  conscience  of  the  United 
Nations  under  the  moral  leadership  of  ra- 
tions who  recognize  that  in  the  modern  world 
peace  and  slavery  are  incompatible  and  who 
are  willing  to  take  the  calculated  risk  of  en- 
forcing peace  on  the  hosts  of  Justice  and 
respect  for  law. 


Eurooean  Recovery  Plan 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LOUIS  LUDLOW 

or   INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  15.  1948 

Mr    LUDLOW.    Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
received  an  interesting  letter  comment- 
ing on  the  Marshall,  or  European  recovery 
plan,  from  a  brilliant  student  of  Chicago 
University.  James  C.  Fenstermakcr.  son 
of  J.  Ralph  F  maker,  an  old  f ri  »nd 

of  mine  and  ;...... „.nt  of  Hugh  J.  Baker 

and  Co..  of  Indianapolis.  The  letter  ij  so 
logical  and  Its  arguments  are  so  impres- 
sive that  I  think  it  is  worthy  of  space?  In 
the  CoNCKKSsiONAL  RECORD.  I  hope  that 
all  Members  of  Congress  will  read  It  :ind 
give  their  thought  to  his  fine  presentat  ion 
of  the  subject.    The  letter  follows: 

Pebiuaxt  12.  1948. 
Dkai  Mk.  Ludlow;  I  am  a  citizen  residing 
ofllclally  in  Indianapolis  and  had  the  piivl- 


lege  of  voting  for  you  during  your  last  elec- 
tion. My  reason  for  writing  is  simple.  I  am 
tired  of  watching  our  Nation  lose  more  "face" 
year  after  year  in  the  eyes  of  other  nations. 
For  the  past  30  years  our  country  has  pur- 
sued a  policy  of  a  mouse.  Internal  bicker- 
ings between  groups  in  this  country  caused 
us  to  refrain  from  entering  the  League  of 
Nations  in  1920.  We  ccmdoned  the  Hoare- 
I,aval  agreements  in  1934  and  1935  and  1936. 
We  sent  scrap  iron  and  steel  to  Japan  as 
late  as  1940;  at  the  same  time  we  appro- 
priated one  hundred  millions  for  Chinese 
relief  and  a^il.  Now  we  again  sent  four  hun- 
dred millions  to  France  which  was  to  be  used 
for  reconstruction  but  which  simply  went 
down  the  drain  because  it  was  immediately 
nullified  by  strikes.  Now  we  sent  three  hun- 
dred million  to  help  Greece.  We  told  her 
Government  that  she  was  the  bulwark  against 
the  spread  of  communism  In  the  Balkan  Na- 
tions. Greece  told  us.  "You  Just  keep  send- 
ing in  money,  no  questions  asked,  and  we 
will  run  our  own  affairs,  otherwise,  we  may 
have  to  let  the  Russians  In."  If  that  isn't 
blackmaU  on  a  world  scale,  what  is  It?  Inci- 
dentally, the  three  hundred  millions  are  gone 
and  Greece  has  not  succeeded  in  one  offen- 
sive yet  that  means  anything.  We  also 
shipped  to  her  60  long-rarge  artillery.  Of 
these,  some  20  are  in  use.  the  rest  are  re- 
siding in  Greek  warehouses,  still  to  be  un- 
cratcd.  I  hear. 

Now  comes  the  Marshall  plan.  Senator 
Vandcnbeso  states  that  we  must  send  all 
sixteen  billions  Into  Europe  and  we  must 
allow  them  "free  controls"  over  it.  We  must 
not  intercede  and  Interfere  with  the  internal 
affairs  of  those  nations.  Now  I  agree  with 
the  fine  Senator  from  the  State  of  Michigan. 
Lets  let  them  have  the  first  year's  allotment 
of  the  sixteen  bUllons,  but  let's  make  it  very 
clear  to  them  that  some  real  progress  must 
be  shown  at  the  end  of  that  time.  If  rea- 
sonable progress  is  not  shown,  then  let's 
step  in  and  see  what  good  reasons  have  pre- 
vented them  from  achieving  the  goal,  set  up 
for  the  first  year's  allocation.  If  there  are 
no  gcxxl  reasonable  grounds  for  failure,  then 
scale  that  next  year's  appropriation  down 
accordingly.  In  other  words,  let's  be  reason- 
able, but  let's  use  some  common  sense,  too, 
and  get  tough,  if  absolutely  necessary. 

Let's  regain  the  faith  in  ourselves  which 
made  us  great  and  at  the  same  time  restore 
the  faith  of  the  world  in  our  now  confused 
economic  and  political  policies.  War  Is  pretty 
terrible,  but  a  policy  of  cowardice,  which  re- 
sults in  our  own  loss  of  freedom  and  faith, 
Is  far  more  costly.  In  the  final  analysis.  And 
If  we  show  real  courage  now  and  be  fair  with 
the  other  nations  of  our  war-devastated  and 
hungry  world,  success  of  a  United  Nations 
is  not  improbable  at  all.  Indeed,  it  has  a 
wonderful  chance  for  success. 

Sir,  I  would  greatly  appreciate  a  reply  If 
you  have  the  time.    Is  my  position  tenable 
and  reasonable,  or  Isn't  it? 
Very  truly  yours. 

Jambs  C.  Penstermakes. 


American  Foreign  Policy 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

cr 

HON.  JOHN  A.  CARROLL 

or  colobjldo 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  15,  1948 

Mr.  CARROLL.  Mr.  Speaker,  every- 
one recognizes  that  Sumner  Welles  is  one 
of  the  outstanding  statesmen  of  America. 
All  of  us  ought  to  pay  a  great  deal  more 
attention  to  his  wisdom  and  vision  in 
connection  with  our  foreign  policy  und 


the  course  of  action  which  this  Nation 
ought  to  take  in  the  future. 

For  this  reason  I  am  inserting  In  the 
Record  an  article  which  appeared  in  the 
New  York  Herald  Tribune,  with  the  hope 
that  we  shall  soon  begin  to  re-form  our 
wavering  and  disintegrating  policy  with 
reference  to  Palestine  and  our  present 
conduct  in  the  United  Nations: 

AMERICAN    FOKEICN    POUCT    HEU)    GRAVELT    IN 

Need  of  Consistency — Welles  Sats  Our 
Vacillating  Cotmsx  on  Palestine  Is  Un- 
dermining World's  Contidence  in  United 
States,  Which  Bipartisan  Efforts  Had 
BtULT  Up 

(By  Sumner  Welles,  former  Under  Secretary 
of  State) 

Two  years  ago  I  wrote  in  this  coltunn  on 
the  virtues  of  dependability  In  foreign  policy. 
Consistency  in  American  policy  can,  how- 
ever, no  longer  be  regarded  merely  as  a  valu- 
able asset.  It  has  become  an  imperative 
necessity.  It  is  futile  for  us  to  think  that 
we  can  reach  our  objectives  unless  other  na- 
tions are  convinced  that  American  policy  is 
dependable. 

Dependability  In  foreign  policy  is  tanta- 
mount to  good  credit  in  the  dealings  between 
individtials.  It  means  that  others  know  with 
certainty  that  you  are  able  and  determined  to 
live  up  to  your  announced  commitments. 

Prom  the  time  when  the  United  States 
emerged  as  a  great  power  it  has  never,  except 
for  brief  periods,  pursued  a  foreign  policy 
that  was  consistent.  It  Is  for  that  reason, 
notwithstanding  the  transformation  of  the 
United  States  Into  the  greatest  power  of  the 
world,  that  this  Nation's  influence  in  world 
affairs  has  only  rarely  been  commensurate 
with  its  resources  and  strength. 

At  fne  end  of  the  First  World  War  the 
United  States,  under  Woodrow  Wilson,  en- 
forced upon  a  reluctant  Europe  the  most  ad- 
vanced form  of  international  organization 
that  had  yet  been  conceived,  and  peace  trea- 
ties which,  with  all  of  their  defects,  were 
more  enlightened  than  they  would  otherwise 
have  been. 

Within  12  months  the  United  Stales  en- 
tirely changed  Its  policy.  It  withdrew  Into 
Isolation.  By  its  withdrawal  it  destroyed  the 
foundation  that  was  Indispensable  If  the 
European  countries  were  to  succeed  with  the 
new  order  they  had  been  persuaded  to  adopt. 

rcrnoPE  WAS  skeptical 

It  is  hardly  surprising  that  skepticism 
was  paramount  In  Europe  when  the  United 
States  once  more  undertook  to  assume  world 
leadership  at  tl-e  end  of  the  Second  World 
War.  It  was  only  because  leaders  of  both 
political  parties  in  this  country,  outstanding 
among  them  Franklin  Roosevelt  and 
Akthttr  Vandenberg,  forged  a  nfitional, 
rather  than  a  partisan,  foreign  policy,  that 
the  foreign  disbelief  In  the  reliability  of 
the  United  States,  that  had  prevailed  for  a 
generation,  was  gradually  dispelled. 

But  these  doubts,  unfortunately,  have  once 
more  been  raised  by  the  vacillations  that 
have  marked  our  course  during  t'ae  last 
2  years. 

There  Is  little  to  be  gained  by  Insisting 
that  we  have  no  responsibility  for  ^he  In- 
ternational crisis  we  now  confront.  It  Is 
enough  to  recognize  that  the  United  States 
faces  the  gravest  threat  that  it  has  knovirn 
during  its  existence  as  an  lndei>endent 
Nation. 

We  are  proposing  to  offer  the  nations  of 
western  and  southern  Europe  the  onlj  means 
by  which  they  can  reconstruct  their  econo- 
mies and  gain  renewed  political,  soc  al,  and 
material  strength.  The  assistance  contem- 
plated under  the  EXiropean  recovery  program 
is  indispcns£.ble  if  the  Soviet  Union  is  to  be 
prevented  from  extending  its  control  to  the 
Lhores   ci    the   Atlantic. 


But  no  thinking  oliserver  believes  that 
eccmomlc  assistance  alone  is  going  to  be 
enough.  What  is  equally  essential  Is  that  the 
peoples  of  Great  Britain,  Prance,  and  Italy,  of 
the  smaller  European  countries,  and  also 
of  the  republics  of  the  Western  Hemisphere, 
are  sure  that  the  announced  policy  of  the 
United  States  wUl  be  carried  out  in  every  one 
of  its  implications,  and  that  they  will  be  sup- 
ported by  the  United  States  in  any  effort  they 
may  make  to  resist  Communist  aggression. 

EUROPE    IN    FRONT    LINES 

The  European  coim tries  are  in  the  front 
lines.  We  cannot  expect  resistance  from 
them  unless  they  are  confident  that  they 
can  count  upon  the  United  States,  and  un- 
less they  know  that  the  United  States  means 
what  It  says. 

This  is  a  time  when  an  unequivocal  decla- 
ration of  intent  upon  our  part,  the  armed 
force  to  back  it  up.  and  a  foreign  policy 
which  Is  subject  to  no  charge  of  vacillation, 
will  be  the  surest  way  to  keep  the  peace. 

Yet  at  this  very  moment  the  United 
States,  by  its  feeble  and  inconsistent  course 
in  the  United  Nations,  has  again  shaken 
world  confidence  in  the  dependability  of  its 
policy.  After  having  exerted  all  of  its  in- 
fluence to  get  the  United  Nations  Assembly 
to  decide  upon  the  partition  of  Palestine, 
the  United  States  sulisequently  reversed 
Itself  and  by  its  timid  Indecision  has  halted 
all  action. 

How  can  it  be  expected  that  such  nations 
as  the  Scandinavian  countries,  directly  ex- 
posed to  Soviet  pressure;  Greece  and  Tur- 
key, with  Soviet  armies  at  their  gates;  or 
Italy,  about  to  pass  through  the  most  critical 
period  of  the  postwar  years,  can  have  un- 
questioning confidence  in  the  value  of  Amer- 
ican assurances  after  such  an  example  of 
disastrous  inconsistency? 

We  fortunately  have  at  this  moment  an 
exceptionally  able  and  far-sighted  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  in  the  Senate.  The 
Senate,  however,  under  constitutional  sys- 
tem, cannot  direct  policy.  That  is  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  Executive.  Until  the 
present  Executive  learns  that,  no  matter 
how  desirable  the  objectives  of  our  foreign 
policy  may  be.  the  achievement  of  those  ob- 
jections will  be  gravely  impeded  unless  there 
is  faith  in  the  reliability  of  the  United 
States,  the  conduct  of  this  country's  for- 
eign policy  will  suffer  from  handicaps  that 
may  well  prove  to  be  fatal. 


Open  the  Door,  America 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HARLEY  M.  KILGORE 

or   west  VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  March  15.  1948 

Mr.  KILGORE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  editorial 
entitled  "Open  the  Door,  America,"  by 
David  Lawrence,  appearing  in  the  March 
7  issue  of  the  Utiited  States  News. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

OPEN  THE  DOOR,   AMXXICA 

(By  David  Lawrence) 

There's  a  closed  door  to  which  the  Ameri- 
can people  have  the  key. 

It's  a  door  that  shuts  out  human  beings — 
suffering  men,  women,  and  children  without 
homes. 

It's  a  door  behind  which  selflshnesi  lurka 
and  mateiiiaiism  hides. 
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It*B  tldoor  which  needs  to  be  opened  be- 
17    doing    BO.    the    humane    soul    of 
vlU  be  Itbentcd. 

awfuln«M  at  wmr  left  us  repentant? 

Ions  whoM  SODS  have  been  spared  are 

But  do  they  ask  what  they  can  do 

acknowledge  the  good  fortune  which 

froTldence  bestowed  upon  them? 

Essence  of   this  life  Is  service.     The 

toaophy  under  which  Christianity 

Is  that  man  Is  brother  to  man. 

and  teachings  of  Jesus  spell   one 

above  all  others — that  all  of  us  owe 

duty  to  each  other  to  help,  to  be- 

o  share  our  worldly  goods  to  the  end 

su  ferlng  may  be  alleviated. 

be  whole  basis  of  charity,  of  phllan- 

of  civic  welfare.     In  fact,  we  have 

(urselves  in  America  for  generations 

sympathize  with  oppressed  peoples 

ere   and    that    we    give   a    haven    of 

those  who  have  been  the  victims  of 

persecution. 

vldually  we  answer.  "Tes"  to  the  cry. 
my  brother's  keeper?"   then  collec- 

do  likewise, 
are  homeless  people  abroad      Their 
plight    Is    Indescribable       Are    we 
(he  door  of  our  hearts  to  them?    And 
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possible  that  we  think  our  material 
ons  might  be  diminished  slightly? 
afraid  of  competition  from  a  small 
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to   all    who   may   be   foreign — as   If 
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have  the  right  of  absolute  owner- 
these  lands  and  resou.'-ces  or  do  we 

trtistees  who  some  day  must  an- 
our  Maker  and  give  an  accounting 

we  have  done  during  our  brief  ex- 


i  matter  of  simple  humanity  or  simple 


is  a  chance  to  help.  Hundreds  of 
ds  of  persons  In  Europe  have  been 
by  war.  We  shotild  read  the  facts. 
ask  ourselves  whether  we  are  ready 
ize  our  duty  ss  responsible  Indl- 
as  human  beings  responsible  for 
do  with  our  power  and  our  poeses- 


T»o 


s  an  organization  known  as  the  Na- 
Cltlzens  Committee  on  Displaced  Per- 
n  one  of  its  leaflets  is  given  the  es- 
facts  which  every  American  should 
It  says: 

years  after  the  war  there  are  still 
8(0.000  people  In  Europe  who  live  in 
detention  camps. 

e  men.  women,  and  children  are 

displaced  persons — the  survivors  of  Nazi 

tion  camps.     They  are  victims  of  all 

religious  and  political  persecution. 

and  Nazi  terror. 

represent    almost    all    religions. 

percent  are  Christians  of  various 

JO  percei  t  are  Jews. 

t  of  the  displaced  persons  are  na- 

<it    Poland.     Latvia.     Lithuania,     and 

Others  come  from  Finland.  Yugo- 

Oreece.    France,   and    varloua   other 

n  countries. 

l4}re  than  50  percent  of  the  displaced 

are  women  and  children.    There  are 

children   below   the  age   of    17.     Of 

.000  are  estimated  to  be  under  6  years 


They 


T|ke  displaced  persons'  most  cherished 

to  start  a  new  life  In  a  country  where 

freedom  of  speech,  freedom  of  wor- 

fr^edom  of  movement 

Sl;ice  VS-day.  11.000.000  displaced  per- 

ha  e  been  repatriated.    But  the  remain* 

KX)  cannot  be  returned  to  their  orig- 

pla  «s  of  residence. 


"8.  These  people  do  not  wish  to  and  can- 
not return  to  their  homes  ot  origin  because 
ihey  fear  opprsiHon  tor  religious,  racial,  or 
political  reMOBS. 

••9.  The  Governments  of  the  United  States. 
Oreat  Britain,  and  France  officially  declared 
that  no  people  would  be  forced  to  return  to 
their  homelands  against  their  will.  The 
United  Nations  has  endorsed  the  same  prin- 
ciple. 

"10.  Unless  reasonably  quick  action  Is 
taken  for  the  permanent  resettlement  of  dis- 
placed persona,  these  people  may  form  the 
nucleus  of  an  international  relief  problem  of 
long  duration 

"11.  By  remaining  In  central  Europe,  they 
may  become  a  source  of  international  dis- 
cord. All  thinking  men  and  women  are  aware 
that  the  plight  of  displaced  persona  consti- 
tutes one  of  the  gravest  cancers  gnawing  at 
the  peace  so  dearly  won. 

"13.  The  United  Nations  eeUbllshed  the 
International  Refugee  Organization  to  deal 
with  the  displaced  persons'  problem.  Its 
charter  is  signed  by  the  United  States.  But 
the  IRO  cannot  solve  the  problem  unless  im- 
migrant-receiving countries  make  special 
provisions  to  n»celve  a  fair  ?hare  of  dis- 
placed persons. 

"13  The  United  States,  ad  a  leader  in  In- 
ternational affairs,  must  take  the  first  step 
In  this  direction  The  rest  of  the  world  would 
follow  suit. 

'14.  In  the  isao's  the  United  States  Con- 
gress passed  immigration  laws  which  permit 
154.000  quota  Immigrants  to  enter  this  coun- 
try annually. 

"15.  During  the  1940-46  war  period  only 
15  percent  of  the  total  world  quota  was  used. 
In  other  words,  the  United  States  lost  914,783 
people  who  could  have  entered  this  country 
legally  and  whom  we  were  re,\dy  and  prepared 
to  received. 

•18.  The  United  States  is  one  of  the  few 
countries  that  has  not  been  ravaged  by  war. 
It  has  t>een  estimated  that  a  fair  share  of 
displaced  persons  to  enter  the  United  States 
would  be  alKDUt  400.000.  This  number  would 
equal  less  than  half  of  the  number  of  quotas 
'.hat  were  not  used  during  the  war  years. 

"17.  Having  lived  under  the  brutal  tyranny 
of  dictatorship  and  totalitarianism,  the  dis- 
placed persons  can  truly  value  the  Ideals  of 
demccracy  and  the  principles  on  which  this 
country  was  founded. 

"18.  The  displaced  persons,  like  any  other 
groups  of  immigrants,  would  be  screened  by 
Federal  authorities  before  permission  '  to 
enter  this  country  is  granted.  No  person  ad- 
vocating the  overthrow  of  the  Government 
by  violence  no  anarchist  or  criminal  could 
enter  the  United  States. 

"19  No  dtaplacKd  person  entering  the 
United  States  could  become  a  public  charge 
Every  Individual,  corporation,  or  agency 
sponsoring  a  displaced  person  must  furnish 
an  affidavit  to  that  effect. 

"30.  The  bulk  of  the  displaced  persons  are 
workers.  There  are  some  177.000  farm-hands 
among  them:  some  30,000  are  housemaids. 
Many  are  skilled  workers:  some  are  profes- 
sionals: others  stUl  are  business  people. 

"31.  There  Is  a  great  shortage  of  (arm  labor 
and  domestic  service  in  the  United  States 
New  immigrants  who  are  not  workers  tend  to 
open  noncompetltlve-buslnesa  shops.  A  re- 
cent study  in  a  metropolitan  city  showed  that 
each  refugee  enterpreneur  in  business  cre- 
ated a  job  (or  seven  Americans. 

"3.  The  displaced  persons  will  not  take 
homes  away  from  veterans  and  other  Ameri- 
cans. They  would  be  housed  by  relatives  or 
friends  who  would  not  sublet  rooms  to 
strangers. 

"33.  Some  of  the  organizations  which  have 
gone  on  record  as  favoring  the  admittance  of 
a  fair  share  of  displaced  persons  to  this 
country  are:  The  National  Catholic  Welfare 
Conference;  The  Federal  Council  of  the 
Churches  of  Christ  in  America:  the  American 
Jewish  Committee;  The  American  Jewish 
Conference;     The    Congress    of    Individual 


Organlsatloiu:  The  American  Federation  of 
Labor;  The  National  Conference  of  Union 
Labor  Legionnaires:  The  United  Council  of 
American  Veteran  Organizations;  and  miny 
other  civic,  educational,  and  religious  gro  ips. 

"34.  In  his  Btste  of  the  Union  message, 
delivered  before  Congress  on  January  6.  l!>47. 
President  Harry  S.  Truman  said:  '•  •  • 
I  do  not  think  that  the  United  States  has 
done  Its  part.  Only  about  5.000  of  them 
have  entered  this  country  since  May 
1946  •  •  •  definite  assistsnce  in  the  form 
of  new  legislation  Is  needed.  I  urge  the  Con- 
gress to  turn  Mb  attention  to  this  world  prob- 
lem In  an  efTcrt  to  find  ways  whereby  we  ran 
fulfill  our  responsibilities  to  these  thousa  ids 
of  homeless  and  auffertng  refugees  ot  all 
faiths.'  •• 

How  many   Americans  know  these  fa<ts'> 

How  many  will  take  the  little  time  .ind 
make  the  effort  to  tell  their  Representatives 
In  Congress  that  Amenca  should  open  Its 
door  to  some  of  these  homeless  people?  It's 
not  a  difficult  chore  to  do. 

For  in  opei.lng  the  door  to  these  d!splai?ed 
persons.  America  will  be  opening  her  heart. 

Maybe  then,  as  we  pray  for  peace,  for 
contentment,  for  a  better  world.  God  will 
listen.  For  we  cannot  expect  to  receive  "he 
blessings  of  life  if  we  do  not  give  of  ourselves 
in  service  to  others. 


Mikolajczyk  and  the  Failore  of  a  Policy 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  R.  CLASON 

or  MASSACHr  SETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  10.  1948 

Mr.  CLASON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  im 
pleased  to  present  for  the  conslderat  on 
of  the  Members  of  Congre.«;s  the  follow  ng 
address  delivered  by  William  Henry 
Chamberlln  on  the  radio  program  of  :he 
Western  Massachusetts  Branch  of  .he 
Polish-American  Congress.  Inc.  Mr. 
Charaberlin  is  a  noted  news  analyst.  lec- 
turer, and  magazine  writer.  The  topic 
of  his  address  Is  timely  In  view  of  he 
recent  developments  In  CzechoslovalcJa 
and  the  approaching  troubles  In  Finland. 
All  Americans  are  interested  In  the  por- 
trayal of  Polish  political  conditlms 
which,  under  a  free  Poland,  would  be 
largely  in  the  hands  of  former  Prme 
Minister  Stanislaw  Mikolajczyk. 

Mr.  Chamberlln's  address  is  entitled 
"Mikolajczyk  and  the  Failure  of  a 
Policy." 

MIKOLAJCZTK     AND    THE    VAILUBE    Or     A     POJCT 

(By  William  Henry  Chamberlln) 
The  plaure  of  Stanlslaw  Mikolajczyk.  Po- 
lUh  peasant  leader,  kissing  the  hand  of  his 
wife  after  he  had  successfuily  escape<l  to 
London  appeared  on  the  front  pages  of  n.any 
American  newspapers.  Even  newspaper 
readers  who  knew  little  of  Polish  politics 
could  appreciate  the  human  appeal  of  this 
scene.  A  courageous  patriot  had  fough'  for 
liberty  in  his  native  country  as  long  as  there 
was  any  possibility  of  open  struggle  and 
then  had  eluded  the  political  gangsters  who 
were  eager  to  bump  him  off.  Every  decent 
person  in  the  Western  World  felt  better  vhen 
it  became  known,  after  a  period  of  suspt-nse. 
that  Mlkolajcsyk  had  escaped. 

This  feeling  was  reflected  in  the  loud 
cheers  that  greeted  the  news  of  his  im- 
pending arrival  in  England  In  the  Hou.*e  of 
Commons  There  may  well  have  be<n  a 
feeling  of  shame,  as  well  as  of  relief.  In  these 
cheers.     For  Mikolajczyk  is  a  symbol,  and 
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Tef7  nearly  was  a  victim  of  a  bankrupt 
Anglo-American  policy  of  appeasing  Stalin 
at  any  price. 

Both  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States 
bear  a  share  of  responsibility  for  the  sorry 
plight  of  Poland  today,  a  country  with  un- 
natural and  unhistorical  frontiers,  ruled  by  a 
made-in-Moscow.  Communist-dominated  re- 
gime Poland's  decision  to  fight  rather  than 
compromise  on  such  Issues  as  the  so-called 
corridor  and  Danzig  was  certainly  Influenced 
by  the  British  assurance  on  March  31.  1939. 
of  "all  support  in  Its  power"  against  aggres- 
sion. This  aaetirance  was  broadened  and 
made  more  specific  in  the  Anglo-Soviet 
Agreement  of  Mutual  Assistance,  signed  on 
the  eve  of  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  on 
Augtist  35.  1939. 

The  war  alms  which  America  professed, 
notably  the  assurances  of  self-determination 
for  all  peoples  in  the  Atlantic  Charter,  should 
certainly  have  held  good  for  Poland,  the  first 
nation  to  take  up  arms  against  Hitler.  But 
under  the  pressure  of  supposed  wartime  ex- 
pediency the  American  and  British  Govern- 
ments first  surrendered  the  principle  of  Po- 
lish territorial  integrity,  then  accepted  what 
have  now  proved  to  be  worthless  Soviet 
promises  about  "free  and  unfettered  elec- 
tions" In  Poland  and  respect  for  Polish  In- 
dependence within  changed  frontiers. 

It  was  through  Mlkolajczjk  that  Soviet 
good  faith  was  put  to  the  test.  The  experi- 
ment very  nearly  cost  him  his  life.  It  was 
agreed  at  the  Yalta  Conference  of  the  Big 
Three  in  February  1945.  that  almost  half 
of  Poland  should  be  ceded  to  the  Soviet 
Union.  Poland  was  to  receive  so-called  com- 
pensation in  the  shape  of  German  territory 
in  the  west  for  Its  loss  In  the  east 

At  the  same  time  the  existing  provisional 
government  In  Poland,  a  pt^rely  Soviet  cre- 
ation of  Red  Quislings,  was.  m  the  words  of 
the  Yalta  pact,  "to  be  reorganized  on  a 
broader  democratic  basis,  witto  the  Inclusion 
of  democratic  leaders  from  Po}and  Itself  and 
from  Poles  abroad."  The  question  of  par- 
ticipation of  democratic  leaders  Inside  Po- 
land was  summarily  disposed  of  when  the 
Soviet  authorities,  violating  a  safe  conduct, 
arrested  all  the  surviving  prominent  mem- 
bers of  the  Polish  nationalist  underground 
movement. 

The  question  of  participation  on  the  part 
of  Poles  living  abroad  posed  an  agonizing 
dilemma  for  Mikolajczyk,  who  had  been 
Prime  Minister  of  the  Polish  Govemment-ln- 
exlle  in  London  until  the  latter  part  of  1944, 
and  for  other  Polish  patriots  abroad. 
Against  participation  it  could  be  argued  that 
the  Yalta  agreement  was  an  Illegal  and  im- 
Just  settlement  of  vital  issues  affecting  Po- 
land without  consulting  anyone  qualified  to 
speak  for  Poland,  that  the  territorial  muti- 
lation of  the  country  should  not  be  accepted, 
that  Soviet  promises  of  free  and  unfettered 
elections  were  not  to  be  trtisted.  These 
considerations  were  decisive  for  the  majority 
of  the  members  of  the  Polish  Government-ln- 
exile. 

On  the  other  hand,  and  this  consideration 
doubtless  Influenced  Mikolajczyk's  decision 
to  return  to  Poland,  Poles  who  remained  In 
exile  could  not  hope  to  take  a  direct  part  In 
their  country's  reconstruction,  at  least  In 
the  immediate  future.  Perhaps  there  was  a 
faint  chance  that  \merican  and  British  dip- 
lomatic influence  could  help  to  prevent  the 
transformation  of  Poland  into  a  Communist 
police  state.  Himself  the  son  of  a  farm 
worker,  the  lifelong  leader  of  the  democratic 
Peasant  Party.  Mikolajczyk  could  not  very 
plai.8tbly  be  represented  as  a  fascist  or  an 
aristocrat. 

This  question  whether  to  reject  Yalta  lock 
stock  and  barrel  or  to  return  to  Poland  and 
try  to  make  the  best  of  a  very  bad  situa- 
tion was  one  on  which  honorable  men  could 
honorably  differ.  The  Issue  now  is  only  of 
historical  inpiwrtance.  For  Mikolajczyk's  ex- 
perience proved  beyond  any  shadow  of  a 
doubt  that  there  U  no  possibility  of  free,  inde- 


pendent, peaceful  political  opposition  activ- 
ity under  the  dictatorship  which  h:>.s  been 
Imposed  on  Poland  by  Its  present  Con.munlst 
masters. 

Mikolajczyk  went  to  Poland  as  Second  Vice- 
Premier  and  Minister  of  Agricult\ire.  From 
the  be«?innlng  he  must  have  realized  that  he 
faced  an  almost  hopeless  struggle.  The  po- 
litical police,  which  possessed  arbitrary  pow- 
ers of  arresting  and  banishing  people  to  con- 
centration camps,  was  completely  undor  Com- 
munist control.  The  Peasant  Party  was 
persecuted  In  every  poKsible  way.  ItH  meet- 
ings were  broken  up;  its  active  members  were 
arrested  and  often  tortured;  its  newspapers 
were  suppressed. 

The  election  that  was  held  in  Janutjy  1947 
was  described  as  a  fraudulent  farce  by  prac- 
tically every  Independent  correspondent  who 
watched  the  proceedings.  A  wave  of  terror- 
Ism  preceded  the  voting  and  there  was  no 
pretense  of  safeguarding  either  the  secrecy 
of  the  ballot  or  the  honest  counting  of  the 
votes. 

With  all  means  of  legal  political  struggle 
lalocked,  with  a  new  wave  of  terrorist  repres- 
sion going  on  in  other  Communist-domi- 
nated states,  such  as  Yugoslavia,  Bulgaria, 
Rumania,  and  Hungary,  with  mounti!ig  evi- 
dence that  his  own  arrest  and  execution 
or  assassination  were  probable  Mikolajczjk 
decided  that  his  life  outside  Poland  would 
be  more  useful  than  his  death  in  Poland. 
His  retreat  was  an  honorable  retrea-,  only 
undertaken  after  he  had  done  everything 
In  his  power  for  freedom  and  democracy  in 
Poland.  It  marks  the  end  of  the  illusion 
that  the  Communist  lion  and  the  democratic 
lamb  could  or  would  lie  down  peacefully 
together. 

Mikolajczyk  has  now  reached  this  coun- 
try. It  is  to  be  hoped  that  he  will  find  time 
to  write  his  memoirs.  His  story  01  what 
actually  hapji^ned  in  Poland  since  its  so- 
called  liberation  will  be  informative  and 
authoritative.  He  should  have  interesting 
things  to  tell  about  how  the  leaders  of  the 
American  and  British  Governments,  behind 
closed  doors,  double-crossed  the  Polish  peo- 
ple and  betrayed  their  professed  war  aims 
in  pursuing  the  Utopian  mirage  of  apj)easing 
SUlin. 

After  Mikolajczyk's  experience  there  can 
be  no  hope  that  the  Communist  grip  on 
Poland  can  be  broken  by  peaceful  means, 
by  free  expression  of  the  people's  will  at  the 
ballot  box.  What  Is  In  store  for  that  un- 
fortunate country  Is  an  Intensification  of 
totalitarian  terror,  aimed  at  destroying  the 
last  remains  of  independent  political  and 
Intellectual  life,  at  converting  Poland  Into 
an  eighteenth  Soviet  Republic. 

This  attempt  will  fall  In  the  face  of  the 
determination  the  PoUsh  people  have  shown 
to  be  free,  in  the  face  of  the  unshaken  and 
imshakable  devotion  of  the  Polleh  people  to 
their  patriotic  and  religious  Ideals.  Mean- 
while there  are  several  things  America  should 
do  an  a  kind  of  atonement  for  the  wrong 
which  was  infiicted  on  the  Polish  national 
cause  with  the  acquiescence  of  the  Ameri- 
can Government. 

First,  the  Yalta  Agreement,  whl(;h  was 
never  submitted  for  the  approval  of  Con- 
gress, should  be  formally  repudiated  end  an- 
nulled by  the  American  Government  It  Is 
a  recognized  principle  in  law  and  equity  that 
a  contract  which  has  been  systematicslly  vio- 
lated by  one  of  the  partners  is  not  binding 
on  the  other.  Yalta  was  widely  interpreted 
In  this  country  as  a  kind  of  bargain,  a  sur- 
render of  large  historic  Polish  territories  In 
the  east  in  return  for  German  territor/  in  the 
west  and  an  aastuance  that  the  Polish  people, 
within  new  boundaries,  should  be  free  to 
choose  their  own  form  of  government;.  But 
the  Soviet  side  of  the  bargain  has  conspicu- 
ously not  been  kept.  Soviet  milltaiy  con- 
trol of  Poland  has  been  unscrupulously  used 
to  ferret  out  and  destroy  Polish  patriotic 
organizations  and   to  clamp   down  on   the 


country  a  dictatorship  headed'  by  trained 
Moscow  agents.  If  America  would  formally 
repudiate  the  Yalu  agreement,  already  ren- 
dered null  and  void  by  Soviet  bad  faith,  if 
It  would  affirm  Poland's  right  to  Lvov  and 
WUno  and  other  territory  of  which  that  coun- 
try was  robbed  there  would  be  a  wave  of 
heartening  encouragement  for  those  under- 
ground forces  which,  we  may  be  sure,  still 
exist  in  Poland,  and  are  working  for  the  coun- 
try's ultimate  freedom  from  Russian  and 
Communist  domination. 

We  should  also  open  our  hearts  and  con- 
sciences in  the  matter  of  the  European  DP«. 
There  are  at  least  a  million  human  being, 
Poles.  Baits,  Jews,  Ukrainians,  Russians, 
Yugoslavs,  who  are  men  and  women  with- 
out a  country  because  they  will  not  return 
to  lands  which  are  under  totalitarian  tyr- 
anny. During  the  war  immigration  to  this 
country  was  largely  suspended.  Without  in 
the  least  endangering  our  own  economic  sta- 
bility, we  could  certainly  admit  a  large  and 
fair  share  of  these  unfortunate  stranded  vic- 
tims of  a  war  which  unfortunately  has  left 
Europe  half  slave  and  half  free. 

I  think  there  should  be  a  definite  priority 
for  DP's  who  fought  for  the  United  Nations' 
cause  during  the  war.  The  great  majority  of 
these  are  Poles,  formerly  members  of  the 
army  of  General  Anders  and  of  other  Polish 
military  imlts.  Men  who  fought  against  one 
type  of  totalitarianism  and  who  are  political 
refugees  from  another  type  could  be  counted 
on.  In  the  great  majority,  to  be  good  Amer- 
ican citizens,  to  appreciate  and  cherish  the 
liberty  under  law  which  they  would  find  In 
this  country. 

The  Communist  wave  which  has  tempo- 
rarily submerged  Poland  and  other  east  Euro- 
pean countries  and  which  is  treating  at  the 
United  States  Itself  raises  Important  moral 
issues.  Communist  propagandists  and  apol- 
ogists are  hard  at  work  all  the  time,  trying 
to  defame  and  discredit  democracy. 

To  this  propaganda  offensive  there  is  an 
easy  and  overwhelming  answer.  In  the 
Soviet  Union,  so  grottsquely  misrepresented 
as  the  paradise  of  the  so-called  common  man. 
there  are  more  slaves  than  there  were  In 
the  United  States  when  Abraham  Lincoln 
issued  the  Emancipation  Proclamation.  The 
most  probable  figure  for  the  unfortunate 
human  beings  who  are  slaves  of  the  Soviet 
political  police,  the  most  mercilessly  ex- 
ploited class  in  the  world,  working  unlim- 
ited hours  for  a  bare  subsistence  pittance, 
watched  by  armed  guards  and  ferocious  dogs, 
is  jight  or  ten  million.  A  recent  book  by 
two  Russian  experts  on  the  subject,  David 
Dallin  and  Boris  Nicolaevsky.  gives  the  loca- 
tion of  no  less  than  125  slave  reservations 
in  Russia,  areas  which  are  being  developed 
solely  or  largely  with  slave  labor.  We  shou'd 
miss  no  opportunity  to  hanmier  home  offi- 
cially and  privately  in  the  Social  and  Eco- 
nomic Commission  of  the  United  Nations 
and  elsewhere,  that  the  Soviet  Union  Is  the 
greatest  slave  state  In  history.  That  is  the 
decisive  reply,  final  and  unanswerable,  to 
Communist  propaganda  against  American 
institutions  and  the  American  way  of  life. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CHARLES  R.  CLASON 

*  or  MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  10,  1948 

Mr.  CLASON.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
subjects  which  Is  of  widespread  dscus- 
sion  in  the  newspapers  and  over  the  radio 
conc?rn,s  existing  taxes  on  margarine. 
Congiessmen  are  receiving  many  letters 
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netting  forth  the  requests  of  house- 
hat  this  unfair  tax  be  eliminated. 
Meml)ers  of  Congress  will  be  In- 
terested in  a  recent  radio  address  by  a 
regarded  and  well-known  com- 
Hubert  W.  Kregeloh.  of  Sta- 
WSPR.  at  Springfield.  Mass.     His 
stater  lent  follows  and  is  entitled  "Dis- 
crlmiratlon  Against  Margarine": 

Th«  cost  of  living  is  sometlmM  unnecat- 
•arlly   >igii  because  powerful  speeUl  Interacts 
•re  in  &  position  to  influence  Oovemment  to 
leglala  «  in  tiieir  favor  rather  than  in  the 
of  the  people.    The  latter  often  must 
high  price  in  money,  inconvenience, 
ir^efllclency      The  culprita  are  found  in 
group.      We    have    industrial,    lalxir. 
and  real-estate  lobbies — all  out 
the  biggest  possible  hunk  of  the 
economic  pie   for  tnemselves  with 
Indifference  to  the  interests  at  ev- 
else.  all  threatening  the  politicians 
4lfe  reprisals  if  they  do  not  get  their 
seeking  to  confuse  the  public  as  to 
I  notives. 
battle  involving  unfair  special  inter- 
.  which  has  Just  broken  out  with 
fury,  is  the  struggle  of  the  marga- 
)roducers    against    governmental    dls- 
prompte^  by  the  successful  ma- 
of    the    powerful    dairy    lobby, 
unknown  to  the  general  public,  this 
has  been  going  on  for  about  half  a 
in  the  United  States.     It  is  a  fan- 
story    of    greed    and    Intrit^ue — one 
most   people   would    probably   think, 
not  occur   in  our  free  enterprise  de- 
Tet  the  dry  fact  remains  that  for 
dseadcs  State  and  Federal  auUkori- 
ties  hive  combined  to  keep  margarine  off  the 
Amerl:an  market,  to  deal  the  manufactur- 
sfllers,  and  consumers  of  margarine  so 
chicaneries    and   obstacles    that   It    is 
they  didn't  throw  In  the  sponge 
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now.  the  high  cost  of  living  and  the 
price    of    butter    have    provided 
niargarine  industry  with  perhaps  their 
hance   to   enlist  public   and   congres- 
support  In  their  flght  against  the  unr 
dairy  lobby.    Very  shortly  Congress 
called   upon   to  alleviate  the  mall- 
created    and    entirely    unneceaeary 
of  the  margarine   Indiistry.     Now  is 
the  time  for  interested  consumers, 
housewives,     to     make     their 
known    to   their   Representatives    in 
The  dairy  lobby  Is  going  to  fight 
vigorous  and  cleverly  prepared  bat- 
the    scene.      Their    efforts    may 
1  again  unless  public  pressure  Is  un- 

stronf. 

the  margarine  side,  the  offeiulve  has 

launched  by  the  American  Margarine 

racturers.   the  National  Cotton  Coun- 

id  the  American  8oyt>ean  Association— 

T^euble  fats  in  margarine  being  chiefly 

from  soytiean  and  cottonseed  oil. 

three  parties  are  acting  In  their  own 

of  course.    In  order  to  make  money 

rant  to  sell  more  margarine.  Just  ae — 

same  reason— the  dairy  farmers  want 

eat  Ijutter.  and  butter  only.     Only  it  so 

that  the  interest  of  the  margarine 

is  also  the  interest  of  the  American 

er. 

very  word  "margarine"  releases  in  the 

farmer  rpaction«  comparable  to  what 

on    in    Mr.    Molotov    when    you    say 

monopoly— capitalist."     Here   u 

p^Mem  in  a  nuUhell : 

tastes  as   good   as  butter  and 

Mimtlats  asy  it  win  do  everything 

from  the  standpoint  of  nutrition. 

mtter  can  do.     Moreover,  it  could  be 

were  It   not   for   arMflclal    restrictions. 

half  the  coat  of  butter  and  still  yield 

e  profit  to  nuuaufacturcra.  whole- 

and  reUilen.    To  aHmtnate  this  com- 

the  dairy  Utmm*  iMtt  dene  three 

and  have  tfOM  tbMI  MMWMifUlly  fur 

,    fint.  tttsy  have  tngiiiil  In  a  ml** 
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chlevous  campaign  designed  to  discredit 
margarine  and  to  make  the  public  ground- 
lessly  suspicious  of  the  product.  Second, 
they  have  used  their  political  Influence  to 
have  a  heavy  tax  placed  on  margarine,  so 
that  the  price  in  the  store  would  be  needlessly 
high.  Third,  they  have  caused  the  authori- 
ties to  hamstring  the  Industry  with  so  many 
restrictions  and  regulations  that  production 
has  been  limited  and  salee  obetructed.  In 
four  SUtes  out  of  the  48  reports  the  Indus- 
trial Surveys  Co..  of  New  York,  "regulations 
are  so  deliberately  complicated  that  practi- 
cally no  margarine  at  all  Is  sold." 

The  campaign  to  discredit  the  product  is 
now  finally  folding  up.  More  and  more  peo- 
ple understand  that  margarine  la  tasty, 
nutritious  and  Is  produced  under  strictly 
sanitary  conditions.  Industrial  Surveys  Co. 
reports  that  more  than  four  out  of  five 
of  all  American  families  now  use  at  least 
some  margarine  in  their  homes.  The  sur- 
vey, published  on  January  28.  revealed  that 
almost  32.000000  families,  or  more  than  80 
I>ercent  cf  the  Nation's  total,  now  Include 
margarine  among  their  pxu-chases.  This 
compares  with  approximately  65  percent  of 
American  families  3  years  ago.  Indeed,  the 
figures  are  even  more  Impressive  If  one  bears 
in  mind  that  In  four  States  taxes  and  red  tape 
keep  the  sale  of  the  product  to  practically 
nil.  Eliminating  these  four  States  and  using 
only  the  families  of  the  other  44.  Industrial 
Sxirveys  found  that  in  fact  88  percent  of  the 
households  are  consumers  of  margarine. 

For  years,  scientists  have  conducted  labo- 
ratory tests  with  butter  and  margarine  on 
rats  and  mice — with  the  result  that  no  differ- 
ence in  food  value  was  found.  In  its  cur- 
rent Issue.  Time  magazine  reports  on  the 
findings  of  an  experiment  conducted  by 
three  eminent  medical  scientists  of  Chi- 
cago on  human  beings.  The  magazine  states 
that  the  doctors  picked  two  orphan  asylums 
where  diets  could  be  strictly  controlled.  In 
one  Institution,  160  children  were  given  only 
margarine — for  bread,  on  vegetables,  and  In 
pastry  and  frying.  In  another  Institution,  of 
107  children,  only  butter  was  used.  The 
three  scientists  have  Just  reported  the  re- 
sults of  the  2-year  test  in  the  Journal  of 
the  American  Medical  Association.  They 
found  there  was  no  real  difference  between 
the  two  groups  of  children — in  height,  weight, 
or  hemoglobin  and  red  cell  count.  General 
health  seemed  to  favor  the  margarine  boys 
and  girls,  but  the  doctors  warned  that  other 
variables  probably  were  responsible  for  the 
slight  difference.  Their  conclusion  was  this: 
"Whether  the  greater  part  of  the  fat  of  the 
diet  is  derived  from  vegetable  or  animal 
sotirces  has  no  effect  on  growth  and  health 
*  *  *  Margarine  is  a  good  source  of  table 
fat  in  growing  children." 

At  a  recent  Congressional  hearing,  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  radio  industry  said  the 
trouble  with  Petrillo.  boas  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Musicians,  was  that  he  is  de- 
termined to  unlnvent  the  phonograph  Many 
a  dairy  lobbyist  agrees  wholeheartedly  with 
this  statement,  where  Petrillo  is  concerned. 
Tet  his  furious  efforts  to  unlnvent  margarine, 
as  far  as  the  United  States  is  affected,  are 
Itut  as  harmful  and  absurd.  We  run  here 
once  again  into  the  old.  old  story  of  the 
double  standard. 

In  their  fight  to  keep  margarine  from 
American  tables,  the  dairy  lobby  resorted  to 
another  handy  trick,  based  on  the  popularity 
of  the  yellow  color  for  butter.  They  got  the 
authorities  to  slap  an  astronomically  high 
tax  on  colored,  or  yellow,  margarine.  Thia 
helps  to  restrict  the  sale  of  the  product  in 
two  ways.  First,  the  price  difference  be- 
tween yellow  margarine  and  butter  had  be- 
come too  tnslgnlflclint  before  the  rapid  rise 
of  the  latter,  to  tempt  the  consumer  to  buy 
a  product  regarding  which  there  still  existed 
•ome  prejudice.  Second,  the  sale  of  the 
much  cheaper  white  margarine  suffered  be- 
cause the  houe«wUf  neither  liked  the  pale 
color  herself  nor  oorod  to  listen  to  complslnt4 
from  etbcr  membrre  nf  the  family.   Of  courst, 


there  Is  an  alternative.  The  housewife  Can 
mix  the  coloring  Into  the  white  margirine 
herself,  but  the  extra  chore  Involved  Is  fre- 
quently a  deterrent.  The  reason  housevives 
want  their  margarine  colored  yellow  is  that 
yellow  is  an  appetizing  and  traditional  color 
for  a  spread  for  bread.  Butter  Itself  is  iTtl- 
flclally  colored  yellow  (with  the  same  harm- 
ICM  oolorliig  material  used  in  margar  ne) 
during  several  months  of  the  year  and  is  nat- 
urally yellow  only  when  cattle  are  pasture 
fed.  Further,  butter  is  the  only  food  product 
employing  artificial  coloring  which  la  not 
required  to  so  state  on  the  package. 

In  an  editorial  today,  praising  Governor 
Dewey  and  the  New  York  Legislature  for 
suspending  the  prohibition  against  use  of 
margarine  In  public  Institutions  in  that 
State,  the  New  York  Times  writes  that  the 
battle  to  free  margarine  from  tmfair  and  dis- 
criminatory restrictions  that  have  exLited 
since  1886  is.  however,  still  far  from  \/on. 
Only  Congress  can  rectify  that  Injiutlce 
which  burdens  most  of  all  those  who  can 
lea^t  afford  to  buy  butter  at  present  price* 
imd  which  adds  to  the  labor  of  busy  house- 
wives who  now  have  to  color  their  marga- 
rine in  their  own  kitchens.  Congress  hai  all 
the  facts  It  needs  on  this  question,  but  his  it 
also  the  courage  and  the  common  sense  to 
act?  asks  the  Times. 

The  price  problem  mentioned  in  the  edi- 
torial is  today  the  crux  of  the  dlsfiute. 
Whether  or  not  one  wishes  to  believe  the  pro- 
testations of  the  dairy  lobby  that  present 
butter  prices  and  profits  are  entirely  rea- 
eoDEble  Is  beside  the  point.  The  poiiit  is 
thAt  millions  of  Americans,  squeeeed  b)  the 
high  cost  of  living  generally.  Just  cannot 
afford  to  purchase  butter  at  present  p'lces. 
These  people  should  be  given  the  opportu- 
nity of  buying  margarine  under  the  condi- 
tions and  at  the  low  prices  the  Industry  la 
willing  to  offer  once  It  Is  freed  from  taxes 
and  chicanery.  Otherwise  there  is  dinger 
that  many  families  In  the  lower  Inromo 
brackets  cannot  include  in  their  dlei  the 
amount  of  fats  necessary  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  good  health.  And  It  might  be 
brought  out  in  this  connection  that  neither 
butter  nor  any  other  food  is  taxed  b;-  the 
Federal  Government. 

Recently  In  Washington  W.  Averell  Har- 
rlman.  Secretary  of  Commerce,  former  Am- 
baasador  to  Moscow,  and  one  of  our  million- 
aires, said:  "I've  been  eating  margarine 
since  the  war,  and  I  can't  tell  the  difference 
from  butter.  I'm  surprised  that  people  pay 
a  dollar  a  pound  for  butter." 

Summing  It  up,  it  is  high  time  that  the 
stranglehold  o'  the  selfish  dairy  lobby  on  our 
pocket  books  Is  broken.  If  the  dairy  farmers 
don't  like  the  prospect  that  margarine  la 
bought  in  larger  quantities,  that  is  Juit  too 
bad.  Free  competition  and  the  availsbllity 
of  more  and  more  value  for  one's  money 
should  be  the  essence  of  our  f  ree -en te -prise 
system.  The  dairy  farmers  should  defend 
themselves — not  through  political  pressure 
to  ban  the  competition,  but  by  seeking 
means  to  bring  down  the  price  of  butter. 
In  the  meantime,  the  American  hotiiewlfe 
will  do  well  to  tell  Congress  she  warts  to 
have  the  discriminatory  taxes  and  restric- 
tions on  margarine  removed  in  1948. 


Traftc  Safety 
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Mr  DAV18  of  Tenoeasee.  Mr.  Sptakcr, 
It  WM  my  pleasure  to  speak  to  the  third 
annual  meeting  of  th«  Matlonal  Conmtt-* 
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tee  for  Traffic  Safety,  which  met  In  the 
city  of  Washington  on  Friday  last. 

This  committee  was  formed  3  years 
ago  upon  the  request  of  the  President  of 
the  United  States. 

There  Is  no  more  pressing  problem  In 
our  country  than  the  need  to  control  ac- 
cidents on  the  streets  and  highways. 
This  committee  Includes  In  Its  member- 
ship, representatives  from  every  walk  of 
life.  The  committee  has  developed  a  , 
unity  of  action  and  is  making  real 
progress. 

At  the  request  of  some  of  my  colleagues. 
I  am  Inserting  my  remarks  In  the  Record 
that  some  of  the  history  and  the  objec- 
tives of  this  strong  committee  may  be 
more  generally  known. 
Tiie  address  follows: 
Mr.  Chairman,  it  Is  unnecessary  for  me 
to  remind  you  that  these  are  serious  days. 
Our  country  is  faced  with  jjroblems  much 
greater  than  actual  war  imposed.  The  eyes 
of  the  entire  world  are  looking  toward  this 
great  country,  this  powerful  Government, 
and  to  the  people  you  and  1  represent. 
There  is  hunger,  anxiety,  panic,  hardships, 
desperation,  privation,  war.  and  threat  of 
war   throughout   most   of  the   world. 

On  Capitol  Hill  at  this  very  hour  the  ques- 
tion is  being  debated  as  to  how  far  this 
country  shall  go  In  sharing  Its  wealth  to  turn 
back  the  selfishness,  the  aggressiveness,  and 
the  forward  march  of  a  social  and  political 
phUc8<;-'hv  ho  out  ot  keeping  with  our  own 
Perhaps  some  of  you  may  have  the  feel- 
ing that  traffic  safety  is  an  unusual  subject 
for  a  Representative  in  Congress  to  be  dls- 
cuBsmg — especially  in  these  days  when  such 
vital  and  Important  problems  must  be  con- 
sidered if  America  is  to  go  forward. 

To  me  it  Is  a  perfectly  n-tural  thing  to 
be  discussing  safety  here.  Sincerely,  I  be- 
lieve that  there  are  few.  If  any,  problems  fac- 
ing our  Nation  more  vital  or  more  impor- 
tant than  to  stop  the  needless  annual 
•laughter  of  100,000  Americans,  the  injury 
of  10,000,000  more.  Involving  as  well  an  eco- 
nomic loss  of  more  than  $6,000,000,000  a 
year. 

Expressed  in  dollars  and  cents,  this  $6,000,- 
000,000  is,  in  round  figtu'es,  the  amount  of 
money  suggested  for  use  by  this  country  in 
the  first  year  of  the  European  Recovery 
Program. 

Does  the  country  want  to  continue  to  see 
lOO.COO  lives  lost  each  year  by  accidents  that 
could  be  prevented?  Is  this  what  we  are 
willing  to  endure  merely  because  It  takes  a 
little  time  and  effort  to  prevent  it?  I  do  not 
believe  so. 

I  do  not  believe — 1  refuse  to  believe — that 
a  country  known  around  the  world  for  its 
humanitarian  Instincts  is  willing  to  see  one- 
tenth  of  a  million  of  its  citizens  struck  down 
needleasly  each  year,  and  another  10,000,000 
Injured,  shrugged  off  as  something  that  can- 
not be  helped. 
It  can  be  helped  I 

If  100,000  men,  women,  and  children  died 
in  1  year  of  some  dreaded  disease,  that 
medical  science  knew  how  to  prevent,  you 
can  be  sure  that  we  would  soon  see  to  It 
that  steps  were  taken  to  prevent  It. 

We  know  how  to  prevent  accidents.  We 
know  it  after  more  than  30  years  of  research 
and  experiment  by  the  National  Safety  Coun- 
cil and  other  safety  organizations.  But  we 
cannot  wipe  out  this  national  scourge  of 
accidental  death  and  injury  until  the  Ameri- 
can people  use  and  apply  the  remedies  we 
have  available. 

8o,  today  every  public  official  of  Whatever 
level,  every  cltlaen  no  matter  where  be  Uvea 
or  what  he  does,  must  Join  in  a  great  united 
effort  to  cut  this  accident  toll.  We  mtist 
make  America  a  land  of  the  safe  a«  well  m  a 
land  of  tho  fTM. 


This  National  Committee  for  Traffic  Safety 
was  formed  as  a  committee  of  the  National 
Council  at  the  1943  Congress  to  consider  poet- 
war  traffic  and  safety  planning.  In  a  year 
the  committee  decided  that  It  could  do  more 
effective  work  as  an  Independent  group,  and 
such  became  its  status  In  Octol^er  1944.  un- 
der the  name  of  the  National  Committee  for 
Postwar  Traffic  Safety.  Forty  natlcmal  or- 
ganizations then  constituted  the  coramittee. 
In  April  1945  the  word  "postwiir"  was 
dropped.  Until  the  end  of  1946.  the  National 
Safety  Council  provided  the  staff,  fiicillties, 
and  principal  financing  of  the  committee. 
Last  year  your  group  began  ftmctionlng  \m- 
der  independent  financing  based  upon  volun- 
tary contributions  of  the  member  organiza- 
tions. 

In  the  recommendations  of  the  Highway 
Safety  Conference  there  was  a  proposal  for 
three  national  committees,  of  equal  and  In- 
dependent status,  to  develop  the  President's 
national  program.  One  of  these  wiis  to  be 
represented  by  Federal  departments.  One 
was  to  Include  the  associations  of  State  offi- 
cials, and  the  other  civic,  professional,  and 
commercial  groups  constituting  the  body  of 
organized  public  support  for  traffic,  safety. 
It  was  then  suggested  In  the  Presld(?nts  ac- 
tion program  that  an  expanding  national 
committee  for  traffic  safety  might  constitute 
this  third  organization. 

Your  committe*"  took  Immediate  steps  to 
this  end  and  you  have  expanded  from  40 
national  organizations  to  85  national  organ- 
izations, and  so.  then,  this  gre  ter  number  is 
recognized  as  the  National  Group  Coordi- 
nating National  Support  for  the  Presidents 
Recommendations. 

I  dare  say  that  few  of  you  realize  that  the 
national  organizations,  represented  by  you, 
sitting  in  this  luncheon  room  this  noon,  have 
in  these  85  groups  a  total  of  145.376  State 
and  local  clubs  or  units.  Without  elimi- 
nating duplications,  the  aggregate  group 
membership  of  those  organizations  repre- 
sented by  you  number  115,984.287  people. 

Your  85  organizations  publish  99  monthly 
magazines  or  bulletins  with  a  reader  circula- 
tion of  over  20.000,000.  You  have  repre- 
sented in  this  National  Committee  for  Traffic 
Safety  the  greate.st  potential  force  ever  ral- 
lied to  the  support  of  one  cause. 

But  I  challenge  you  today  that,  as  great 
as  this  potential  power  is,  none  of  you  and 
none  of  us  realized  the  power  of  this  com- 
bined safety  organization.  If  the  proponents 
of  universal  military  training  had  this  much 
power  t>ehlnd  that  piece  of  legislation,  it 
would  pass  iMth  Houses  of  the  Congress  and 
be  signed  by  the  President  in  a  single  day. 

If  those  who  seek  funds  for  the  recovery 
of  Europe  had  this  support,  the  money  would 
have  been  available  a  half  year  ago.  If  those 
who  feel  that  this  country  should  have  the 
strongest  and  hardest-hitting  Air  Force 
known  to  science  and  to  the  brains  of  man, 
the  planes  and  all  that  go  with  them  wotild 
be  already  in  the  air.  Even  still  greater  ex- 
periments and  studies  would  be  on  the  draw- 
ing board. 

Never  have  I  seen  such  power  behind  an 
unselfish,  humanitarian,  and  universal  ap- 
peal. 

Indeed,  progress  has  been  made  In  the  last 
quarter  of  a  century  in  controlling  accidents. 
The  traffic  fatality  rate  per  mile  has  dropped 
steadily  since  the  President's  conference. 
Those  States  which  are  really  active  In  public 
support  have  a  much  better  record  In  1947 
than  those  in  which  there  is  no  organlaed, 
coordinated  public-support  function. 

The  27  active  public-support  States  hare  a 
fatality  rate  of  7.6  per  mile.  The  national 
average  Is  6.6.  The  31  Btatee  without  or- 
ganlsed  public  support  show  a  rau  of  8.9. 

While  public  support  cannot  claim  all  the 
credit,  I  do  feel  that  offlcUl  and  organised 
rapport  goee  a  long  way  In  the  development 
of  the  favorable  trend.  What  I  am  trying 
to  aay  Is  that  tblf  national  eommtttee  with 


Its  tremendous  membership,  its  oytstanding 
leadership,  with  its  technical  engineers,  \Xm 
representatives  from  every  walk  of  life — 
which  Include  labor,  law,  medicine,  the  par- 
ent-teacbe|'  organizations,  automobile  asso- 
ciations, the  National  Safety  Council,  the 
Boy  and  Girl  Scout  movements,  the  women's 
clubs,  the  veterans'  organizations,  municipal 
and  public  works  associations.  Insurance 
companies,  railroads,  coal,  iron,  steel,  the 
Red  Cross,  civil  engineers,  newspapers,  the 
chiefs  of  police,  the  letter  carriers,  to  mention 
but  a  few — are  only  scratching  the  surface 
when  it  comes  to  a  forceful,  driving,  intelli- 
gent movement  to  reduce  to  a  minimum  the 
accidents  on  the  streets  and  highways  of  this 
great,  free  country. 

Would  that  I  had  the  power  to  Inspire  you 
to  go  back  to  ycur  own  organizations  and  to 
your  own  respective  sections  of  the  country  to 
take  up  a  real  evangelistic  campaign  to  save 
our  country  from  this  needless  waste  of 
precious  human  life. 

And,  now.  may  I.  in  utter  simplicity,  draw 
from  my  own  experience  two  Illustrations  to 
show  first  how  each  of  you  can  wield  tre- 
mendous power  In  your  communities,  and. 
second,  the  Importance  of  planning  your 
safety  program  and  thoroughly  workinr  the 
plan. 

I  had  served  4  years  as  a  traffic  judge  when 
my  constituents  urged  that  I  announce  my 
candidacy  for  the  place  of  fire  and  jxillce 
commissioner.  They  elected  me  to  that  office 
by  a  vote  which  gave  me  confidence  to  do 
the  Job  ahead.  Cliff  Penland,  a  pioneer  In 
public  safety,  a  Tennessean  by  birth,  but 
educated  in  the  safety  field  at  Rochester, 
N.  Y..  was  brought  to  Memphis  by  a  group 
who  had  voluntarily  taken  upon  themselves 
the  task  of  promoting  public  safety. 

They  had  come  a  long  way  with  their  lim- 
ited means  and  with  few  supporting  person- 
nel His  work  had  been  taken  over  by  the 
chamber  of  commerce  and  was  rapWly  ex- 
panding. A  fortnight  after  I  took  the  oath 
of  office,  he  came  to  my  office  to  get  my  views 
as  a  newly  elected  police  commissioner. 
But  In  a  quiet,  methodical  way,  and  with  a 
clear-cut  demonstration  of  full  and  complete 
knowledge  and  adequate  preparation,  he  did 
more,  he  sold  me  on  the  Importance  of  public 
safety.  After  an  hour,  he  hai  p>osltlvely  In- 
spired me  to  undertake  a  complete  remodel- 
ing of  our  enforcement  facilities.  As  well 
he  gave  me  vision  for  the  future.  I  shall 
never  grow  tired  In  expressing  my  appreci- 
ation lor  this  interview.  We  made  the  nec- 
essary physical  changes.  We  appropriated 
more  money  for  more  manpower.  We  im- 
proved the  physical  facilities.  We  were  the 
first  city  south  of  the  Ohio  River  to  put  in 
a  police  radio  system,  accepted  in  due  time 
the  two-way  radio  system,  established  an 
accident-prevention  bureau  in  the  police  de- 
partment sent  our  men  to  Northwestern  and 
to  Yale  and  to  the  FBI  Academy,  attended 
regularly  the  National  Safety  Council  con- 
gresses, sought  the  cotinsel  of  able  traffic 
engineers,  made  several  city-wide  traffic  stir- 
veys.  established  a  violations  bureau  in  con- 
nection with  the  municipal  court.  Without 
recounting  ftirthlSr  so  much  that  Is  old  to  you. 
In  developing  a  well-rounded  safety  program, 
we  went  on  to  win  the  first  prize  in  the.  Na- 
tional Safety  Council's  safety  contest  In  1937, 
in  competition  with  cities  not  only  in  q\u 
own  population  class  but  with  cities  regard- 
less  of  population. 

What  one  man  did  t6  Inform  and  to  chal- 
lenge a  responsible  municipal  officer  can  be 
done  by  each  of  you  if  you  will  but  make 
the  effort. 

While  I  was  commissioner  of  public  safety, 
the  city  of  Memphis  established  the  first 
automobile  compulsory  Inspection  stations 
in  the  world.  We  required  an  examination 
of  tb«  safety  dsvloee  of  all  automobiles  three 
ttlDM  tach  year.  That  was  done  during  the 
very  drpth  of  the  dapreeeion  when  every 
ettlara  oountad  pannlat.  mtMli  1*m  doiiirs. 
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.  began  the  slow  process  of  molding 
oblnlon.     We  met  with  small  groups 
these  organizations  to  which  I  have 
We  had  conferencea  with 
press  and  the  radio.     We  trained 
ttejidanu  with  great  thoroughness;  we 
them  with  distinctive  white  unl- 
..  _  drilled  them  by  day  and  by  night 
x  ndamentals  of  courtesy.    For  a  week 
,•8  we  planned  and  publlcl-^ed  a  gala 
On     the     morning     the     station 
representatives   from   the   Chamber 
erce,    from    labor    unions,    schools, 
clubs,  service  clubs,  and  every  or- 
iH)n  of  any  consequence,  were  invited 
the  platform  and  participate  In  a 
y  presided  over  by  the  mayor 
Ity.     When   the  band  struck   up  a 
le.  the  ribbon  was  cut.  and  a  long 
junlclpal  automobiles  l)«gan  to  pass 
the  inspection  lanes. 
troubles  were  over.     TT.e  public   had 
an  innovation.     The  public  would 
administration  to  aboluh  the  prac- 
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I  always  maintained  that  the  public 
along  with  you  If  your  safety  pro- 
sound  and  you  take  the  people  Into 


newspapers  of  the  country  will  give 
unllraltfcd   space    to   any   safety   program    In 

.  community  and  In  any  State  sub- 
If  It  IS  intelligently,  practically,  and 
constarJtly  presented.  Tbe  radio  wUl  extend 
ttrrl*  11  those  offering  safety  programs  will 
\am  gocd.  common,  horse  sense  In  develop- 

attractlve  program  to  which  people 
Public  officials  will  support  your 

.  If  you  are  constantly  alert,  coopera- 

pful,  and  intelligent  in  your  presenta- 

offlclals  sometimes  change  frequently. 

lllng  campaign  must  be  a  continuing 

t  should  be  one  not  of  antagonism. 

our  public  officials  are  without  reason 

Ibtllty.     Then,  should  It  be  necee- 

have  the  popular  cause   and   the 

take  care  of  them. 

have   the  power   unlimited.     WUl   wa 

,  there  Is  much  to  l>e  done.  I  feel, 
do.  that  our  country  has  the  char- 

IntelUgence.  the  resources,  and  the 
:o  ever  remain  great.     But.  In  cloalng. 

be  reminded  that  our  country  has 
because  we  have  been  a  Ctirlstlan 


nap  nalbUlty. 
y  >u 

t> 


tie 


St  :ong 


in 
han(  Isome 


vhleh  it  hung  w.-;  4-  a  •pokaa  woti 
•vary  man,  woman,  and  child  in  thai  vast 
awllMioe  rijaa  quietly 

tlMa  grtat  old  soldier  stood  araot  and  «ait 
hu  ayes  from  left  to  right,  and.  almost  in 
painful  sUenoa.  mlnutea  saemad  to  paaa  as  be 
atWMl  looking  over  that  thloM  of  peopts.  He 
•at  down.  I  could  not  iMlp  but  think  that 
be  was  acknowledging  humbly  the  quiet  rec- 
ognition of  bis  fellow  countrymen  for  bis 
marvelous  leadership  In  the  last  war. 

I  said  to  these  two  boys:  "You  have  been 
privileged  to  participate  In  a  most  dramatic 
■etna.  That  was  Oen.  John  J.  Pershing,  the 
General  of  the  Armies.  We  Just  stood  In 
recognition  of  our  admiration,  respect,  and 
love  for  a  great  soldier.  In  a  moment  we 
shall  stand  again,  but  thU  time  In  recogni- 
tion of  the  great  Prince  of  Peace." 

My  friends.  In  deep  humility  and  with 
earnest  sincerity,  we  must — as  Individuals— 
and  as  a  Nation — stand  up  for  the  great 
teachings  brought  by  the  Saviour  of  the 
world. 

We  must  have  the  heart  and  the  vision  and 
the  will  to  build  our  country  greater  upon 
the  fundamental  teachings  of  the  one  who 
gave  us  the  two  great  commandments:  "Thou 
sbalt  love  thy  neighbor  as  thyself,"  and  'Thou 
Shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  God  with  all  thy 
heart,  and  with  all  thy  sou!,  and  with  all  thy 
mind." 

There  la  a  reverence  about  a  campaign  to 
save  lives  Let  us  stand  up  and  use  the 
power  unlimited  from  on  high. 


years  ago  on  an  Caster  morning  I 

younger  son  and  one  of  his  pals. 

_  boy  temporarily  residing  In  this 

to  a  sunrise  meeting  at  Arlington 

Cemetery.     As  we  sat  there  In  that 

„  amphitheater  among  some  35.000 

we  watched  the  sun  break  over  the 

In  the  East. 

lervlces  were  about  to  begin.     In  the 

,  the  KnlghU  Templar  were  march- 

thelr  places  behind  a  military  band 

was  playing  softly  Onward  Christian 

Instantly  there  appeared  at  the  box 

ely   to   the   right   of   the   speaker's 

old  man  In  uniform,  on  the  arm  of 

young  military  side.     The  old 

's  overcoat,   so  seldom   used,   was 

large  to  protect  the  fraU  body  on 


Poland :  Victim  of  Appeasement 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CHARLES  R.  CLASON 

or  MAasacHUSiris 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  10.  1948 

Mr.  CLASON  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  t)€st  writers  and  speakers  on  the  sub- 
ject of  Poland  Is  William  Henry  Cham- 
berlin.  a  well-known  American  com- 
mentator, author,  and  lecturer.  In  re- 
marks recently  given  by  him  on  the  win- 
ter program  of  the  Polish  American  Con- 
gress. Inc..  Western  Massachusetts 
Branch,  over  the  facilities  of  Station 
WSPR,  at  Springfield.  Mass..  he  set 
forth  vividly  the  failures  of  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  United  States  and  Great 
Britain  at  their  meeting  with  Stalin  at 
Yalta.  The  European  recovery  pro- 
gram Is  part  of  the  price  we  are  paying 
on  account  of  the  Yalta  agreement.  Mr. 
Chamberlln's  remarks  are  entitled  "Po- 
land: Victim  of  Appeasement."  They  are 
as  follows: 

POLAND:   vicrm  or  arrxAsxicsirr 
(By  William   Henry  Chamberlln) 

The  Polish  people  are  the  flesh-and-blood 
victims  of  a  policy  of  appeasing  Stalin  at  any 
coat,  followed  during  the  war  by  the  Ameri- 
can and  British  Governments,  to  the  grave 
detriment  of  American  and  British  national 
Interests.  Poland  entered  the  unequal 
■tn^le  against  Hitler,  all  the  more  unequal 
because  SUlln  acted  as  Hitler's  ally  and 
stabbed  the  Polish  armies  In  the  back  while 
they  were  engaged  with  the  Germans  on  the 
front,  with  specific  assiirance  of  British  sup- 
port. 

The  British  Government,  as  early  as  March 
31.  1939,  assured  the  Polish  Government  "all 
support  m  Its  power"  against  aggrsasion. 
This  aaaurance  was  broadentd  and  made  more 


_, In  the  Anilo.Poiish  agr««m«nt  of 

mutual  asslaUMtj;  UtliMl  on  August  36,  lOlt, 
Tberr  wsra  no  sDaeiflo  United  tiatsa  treaty 
eommltmanu  t  1     But  the  four  free* 

domsand  the  Ai >»  .hatur,  America's  pro- 

feaaed  war  alms,  and  the  prlnolple,  oftan 
annotinoed  by  otir  State,  of  not  recngntxlng 
territorial  ebangea  brought  about  by  forc« 
were  certainly  compromlaed  by  the  tragic  ••• 
quence  of  evenu  in  Poland.  These  evenU 
began  with  a  brutal  new  partition  of  Poland 
between  Nasi  Germany  and  Communist  Rus- 
sia and  ended  with  the  Incorporation  of 
Poland,  under  an  unrepresentative  govern- 
ment and  most  unwillingly.  Into  the  raiUu  of 
the  Russian  satellite  ststes.  To  free  Poland 
and  to  luido  the  evU  heritage  of  appeaaement, 
as  expreaaed  In  the  Yalta  agreement,  should 
be  a  main  objective  cf  American  policy  In 
Europe. 

After  the  tide  of  war  on  the  eastern  front 
turned  decisively  In  Russia's  favor  In  1943 
and  1944  the  Soviet  Government  drove  for- 
ward relentlessly  toward  the  achievement  of 
two  objectives  In  Poland.  The  first  was  the 
Imposition  on  the  Polish  people  of  a  made- 
In-Moscow  admlnUtratlon.  with  veteran 
Comintern  agenU  like  Blerut.  Radklewlcz. 
Gomulka.  and  Berman  holding  key  positions. 
The  second  was  to  seal  Poland's  dependence 
on  Ruasla  by  deforming  the  country's  boun- 
daries, taking  away  the  eastern  half  of  the 
country  and  giving  Poland  for  the  time  being 
German  territory  In  the  West  The  possi- 
bility that  thU  territory  may  be  returned  to 
Gernuiny  In  a  new  partition  of  Poland  is  a 
useful  carrot  for  cunning  and  devious  Soviet 
diplomacy  to  dangle  before  the  noses  of  Ger- 
man nationalists. 

The  realization  of  Stalin's  ambitions  at  the 
expense  of  Poland  was  greatly  aided  by  the 
weak   appeasement   policies   of   the   western 
democracies.     As  early  as  the  spring  of  1942 
the  British  Government  which  had  urged  Po- 
land to  enter  the  war.  was  apparently  willing 
to  give  away  Poland's  eastern  provinces  as 
part   of   the   price   of   Soviet   alliance.     The 
United  States  Government  at  that  time  stood 
firmly  by  the  principles  of  the  Atlantic  Char- 
ter and  successfully  opposed  this  suggestion. 
But  somehow  American  political  force  and 
influence  on  the  International  scene  lllogl- 
cally   declined   as   American   military   power 
Increased.     Harry  Hopkins  and  other  ama- 
teur negotiators  who  were  sent  to  Moscow 
seemed  to  be  obseaaed  with  the  curious  Idea 
that  the  United  States  was  accepting,   not 
conferring,  a  favor  In  potirlng  $11,000,000.- 
000  worth  of  lend-lease  munitions,  food,  and 
supplies  Into  Russia.     There  was  never  any 
attempt  to  link  up  these  shipments  with  the 
observance  by  the  Soviet  Government  of  Its 
moral  and  legal  obligation  to  respect  the  po- 
litical Independence  and  territorial  Integrity 
of  Poland. 

The  first  definite  acquiescence  In  the  ter- 
ritorial mutilation  of  Poland  was  given  at 
the  Tehran  Conference.  In  the  latter  part 
of  1943.  After  this  conference.  Winston 
Churchill  openly  spoke  In  Parliament  In 
favor  of  the  so-called  Curzon  line  as  the 
eastern  frontier  of  Poland  and  put  strong 
pressure  on  the  Polish  Government  to  accept 
this  proposal. 

Meanwhile  President  Roosevelt  maintained 
a  sphinx-like  silence  on  the  subject  of  Po- 
land. He  gave  an  ostentatiously  warm 
greeting  to  the  Prime  Minister  of  the  Pol- 
ish Government.  Stanislaw  Mlkolsjczyk. 
when  the  latter  visited  Washington  In  June 
1944.  Roosevelt  suggested  that  by  personal 
intervention  with  Stalin  he  could  obtain  for 
Poland  Lwow  and  perhaps  Wllno.  When 
Mlkolajczyk.  who  took  Rooaevelt's  good 
faith  seriously,  raised  this  question  In  Mos- 
cow in  October.  Molotov  bluntly  told  him 
that  Roosevelt  at  Tehran,  months  before  the 
suggestion  about  Lwow  and  Wllno  In  Wash- 
ington In  June,  had  accepted  the  Curzon  line 
aa  the  Polish  frontier.    A  desperate  appeal 
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to  Moeatvell  ramaincd 
VNlMNll  rvpiy  until  the  tlwUM  Ml  !!•««■• 
tor  1M4  was  over,     Wb«n  tlM  Ifflf  MIM 

It  Was  completely  nonoommlttal  as  to  the 
questions  which  Mlkola)e«yk  had  asked, 

Mikolajcayk  twloa  want  to  Moaoow  in  an 
•flwrt  to  reach  an  honorable  agreement  ^'Itb 
Um  Soviet  leadera.  But  no  such  agreement 
«M  to  be  had.  On  one  occasion  b^  asked 
Obvrchlll  what  guaranty  there  would  be  that 
the  remainder  of  Poland  would  remain  free 
If  the  territory  east  of  tb«  Curzon  line  should 
be  ceded  to  Russia.  Churchill  assured  him 
of  the  support  of  Britain  and  the  United 
States.  But  this  support,  as  later  events 
would  show,  was  an  extremely  weak  reed  on 
which  to  lean. 

While  pressure  on  the  baraaaed  Polish  Gov- 
ernment was  intensified  and  backstairs  ne- 
gotiations were  preparing  the  way  for  the 
final  betrayal  of  Polish  Independence  at  Yalta, 
the  people  of  Poland  gave  one  last  heroic 
testlQuinial  of  their  will  to  be  free.  This  was 
the  Warsaw  uprising  of  August  and  Septem- 
ber 1944.  On  the  eve  of  the  uprising  the 
Soviet  armies  were  sweeping  across  the  plains 
of  Poland.  As  they  approached  the  Polish 
capital  and  the  Vistula  River,  appeals  in 
Polish  from  the  Moscow  radio  station  poured 
out.  No  less  than  11  such  appeals  were  moni- 
tored in  Great  Britain  and  all  called  for  im- 
mediate uprising. 

Mlkolajczyk  was  in  Moscow  at  that  time 
and  Stalin  assvired  him  the  Red  army  would 
be  In  Warsaw  by  August  6.  It  Is  against  this 
background  that  one  must  judge  the  decision 
of  the  commander  of  the  underground  army, 
General  Komorowskl  (also  known  under  his 
pseudonym  of  Bor)  to  give  the  signal  for  an 
all-out  uprising. 

At  first  the  revolt  was  remarkably  success- 
ful. The  old-city  area  and  many  public 
buildings  were  taken.  It  was  a  genuine  peo- 
ple's war.  A  large  part  of  the  Warsaw  civilian 
population,  men,  women,  even  children 
Joined  In. 

Every  people  that  took  part  In  the  later  war 
has  Its  record  of  deeds  of  exceptional  heroism. 
But  there  was  probably  no  collectively  braver 
action  In  tbe  course  of  the  whole  war  than 
this  2-month  struggle  of  an  Imperfectly 
armed  guerilla  army  and  a  largely  unarmed 
civilian  population  against  a  powerful  Ger- 
man garrison,  equipped  with  airplanes,  tanks, 
and  artillery.  It  was  the  most  glorious  and 
most  terrible  of  all  Warsaw's  uneven  fights  for 
freedom.  In  the  end  the  city  was  almost 
completely  destroyed,  block  by  block.  Tens 
of  thousands  of  people  lost  their  lives.  The 
remnants  of  Komorowskl's  forces  surrendered 
after  they  had  exhausted  their  last  reserves 
of  ammunition,  foodstuffs  and  medical 
supplies. 

The  sudden  stopping  of  the  Russian  ad- 
vance after  the  outbreak  of  the  uprising  and 
the  Soviet  refusal  for  weeks  to  permit  Amer- 
ican and  British  airplanes  to  use  nearby 
Soviet  air  liasea  In  order  to  support  the  In- 
surgents raises  the  suspicion  that  tbe  Soviet 
rulers  deliberately  provoked  the  revolt  with 
promises  of  support  which  was  never  forth- 
coming, In  order  to  destroy  a  large  part  of 
Poland's  patriotic  underground  fighters. 

The  climax  of  appeasement  was  reached 
at  the  Yalta  Conference  of  the  Big  Three 
In  Pebruary  1945.  The  Chinese  observe  tbe 
anniversary  of  a  date  when  their  government 
accepted  oppressive  demands  by  Japan  as 
national  humiliation  day.  The  anniversary 
of  the  signature  of  the  Yalta  agreement. 
Pebruary  11.  should  be  observed  as  a  na- 
tional humiliation  day  In  America  and 
Britain. 

Tbe  war  was  professedly  being  fought  for 
the  self-determination  of  all  peoples.  The 
Polish  people  hsul  been  fighting  on  the  anti- 
Nazi  side  from  the  first  day  of  the  war.  Yet 
none  who  spoke  for  the  Polish  people  was 
even  admitted  to  a  conference  which  made 
vitally  Important  decisions  about  Poland's 
boundaries  and  form  of  gcvernment.     Th« 


riprwiautly  Foilah  Oevcrnmaiit  In  Lun- 
doa  irM«h  iMd  actad  as  a  iuynl  ally  UtfOUflla 
oul  ttM  war,  which  mjoyad  the  aupporl  eC 
almoat  all  Folaa  and  people  of  Polish  origin 
who  oould  aipr^aa  a  tra«  opinion,  waa 
brutbad  aatda  aa  nonaslatcnt,  Th«  large  pari 
of  Poland  which  lay  to  the  east  of  th«  ao« 
called  Curaon  Una  waa  aaalgned  to  Russia 
without  any  consultation  of  the  wishes  of 
the  Inhabitants.  The  Red  quisling  regime 
in  Poland  which  existed  only  by  virtue  of 
Soviet  bayoncta  waa  provialonally  reoog> 
nized,  with  the  faca-aaving  declaration  that 
it  Sitould  be  reorganised,  with  the  inclusion 
of  democratic  leaders  from  Poland  iuelf  and 
from  Poles  abroad.  This  new  government 
was  to  be  pledged  "to  the  holding  of  free 
and  unfettered  elections  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible on  the  basis  of  universal  suffrage  and 
secret  ballot." 

The  Yalta  agreement  Is  completely  inde- 
fensible on  any  moral  grounds.  It  was  a 
crude  violation  of  the  Ideals  and  principles 
of  American  foreign  policy.  The  argument 
that  the  Yalta  terms  had  to  be  signed  because 
otherwise  Stalin  might  have  quit  the  war  in 
a  huff  win  not  stand  a  moment's  serious  ex- 
amination. Stalin  needed  our  aid  much  more 
than  we  needed  his.  Had  the  western  de- 
mocracies stood  firm  on  the  Atlantic  Charter 
and  made  It  clear  that  they  would  recognize 
no  government  except  the  legitimate  one  In 
London  until  free  elections  could  be  held  In 
Poland  the  Soviet  dictator  would.  In  all  prob- 
ability, have  come  to  a  reasonable  agree- 
ment. 

It  was  the  weakness  of  the  democracies 
that  encouraged  the  Soviet  rulers  to  violate, 
almost  from  the  moment  It  was  signed,  the 
promises  In  the  Yalta  agreement  about  free 
and  unfettered  elections.  Patriotic  leaders 
of  the  Polish  underground  were  treacherously 
arrested  after  they  emerged  from  hiding  un- 
der safe  conduct.  The  election,  when  it  was 
finally  held  In  Jantiary  1947,  was  a  fraudulent 
farce. 

Blatant  Soviet  disregard  for  the  Yalta 
agreement  has  destroyed  any  moral  validity 
it  might  have  had  for  the  American  people. 
Twice  Americans  had  shed  their  blood  for 
wars  which  smarted  In  eastern  Europe,  one  In 
Serbia,  one  In  Poland.  We  cannot.  In  na- 
tional self-interest,  be  indifferent  to  what 
happens  In  that  part  of  the  world.  We  must 
strive  for  a  free  Poland  as  an  integral  part  of 
a  free  Europe. 


UniTersal  Military  Training 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WALTER  C.  PLOESER 

or  MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  15.  1948 

Mr.  PLOESER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord,! include  the  following  article  fi-om 
the  Economic  Council  Review  of  Books 
on  the  subject  of  universal  military 
training: 

My  allusion,  last  month,  to  the  proposed 
permanent  system  of  conscripting  young 
Americans  has  brought  me  some  letters  that 
are  frightening  in  their  Ignorant  trustful- 
ness. A  typical  one  expresses  resignation 
to  the  sad  necessity  since  President  Conant, 
of  Harvard,  "has  examined  the  test  at  Fort 
Knox  and  approves  It  In  every  detail"  and 
therefore  supports  the  bill  now  pending  in 
Congress.  (I  know  nothing  about  President 
Conant's  statement,  myself.  It  Is  hard  to 
see  how  an  honest  person  could  make  such 
a  statement  and  it  is  Incredible  that  one  in 
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publicly.) 

Permanent  oonaoriptlon  of  Amartean*  must 
dMiuoy  fundamental  Amarlaan  law  and 
change  tha  future  of  mankind.  It  la  mon- 
strous frivolity  to  decide  such  a  queatlon  on 
anyone's  aay-ao,  on  gtM^aea  about  unknow- 
able futur*  evenu,  on  Oallup  pulls  and  Jour- 
nalisU'  alanta.  and  a  public-relations  expert's 
•how-wlnduw  test  put  on  (with  human 
beings)  aa  a  propaganda  stunt  apparently 
to  Influence  the  persons  compelled  to  pay 
for  It. 

This  question  demands  ordinary  good 
Judgment.  It  requires  the  use  of  reason, 
which  God  gives  to  men— not  to  sheep. 
Ordinary  good  Judgment,  used  by  every  nor- 
mal person  during  his  every  waking  hour. 
Is  a  rational  deduction  from  past  experience. 

Past  experience  with  universal  military 
training  Is  ample,  verified,  unquestionable, 
and  very  recent  history.  Every  grade  school 
child  would  know  it  If  American  children 
were  not  conscripted;  obviously  compulsory 
State  schooling  cannot  teach  its  little  con- 
script the  unbiased  truth  about  conscription. 
Free  schools  could  do  that — and  did,  within 
my  memory.  In  this  country,  however,  any- 
one can  still  learn  the  facts  about  universal 
military  training  In  a  few  hours  with  a  good 
encyclopedia.  In  simple  honesty,  nobody 
can  express  any  opinion  about  universal 
military  training  until  he  knows  these  facts, 

I  have  space  only  to  indicate  their  out- 
line. The  details  that  I  can't  give  you  are 
Important — Important  to  you,  and  your 
learning  them  Is  your  job.  Here  Is  a  quick 
sketch : 

Universal  military  training  began  in  France 
in  1793,  when  George  Washington  was  Presi- 
dent for  the  second  time  and  French  Social- 
ists defeated  .^efferson's  premature  attempt 
to  take  the  American  Revolution  to  Europe. 
The  reactionary  French  Socialists  Imitated 
pagan  antiquity.  (See  Bastlat's  The  Law.) 
The  ancient  Greeks,  notably  the  comnuinlst 
Spartans,  had  UMT  for  the  ruling  classes. 
The  Roman  Republic  conquered  tbe  known 
world,  including  Greece,  with  the  Roman 
legions  compxssed  of  volunteers,  but  later  the 
Roman  Emperors  reverted  to  conscription  In 
their  then-reactionary  tyranny  that  de- 
stroyed the  Roman  Empire.  (This  Is  admir- 
ably sketched  In  Haskell's  The  New  Deal  In 
Old  Rome,  and  I  wish  the  Foundatlan  for 
Economic  Education  or  the  Committee  tor 
Constitutional  Government  would  reprint 
that  book.) 

While  Europe  revived  through  the  Dark 
and  Middle  Ages,  military  service  was  vol- 
untary: in  feudalism,  it  was  a  class  privilege 
Volunteers  created  the  modern  nations  and 
made  them  great  (I.  e.,  military)  powers. 
France  was  a  great  power,  and  the  United 
States  no  power  at  all,  when  Jefferson  and 
Lafayette  attempted  a  French  revolution 
When  French  Scxclallsts  defeated  it  (some- 
what as  the  Bolsheviks  overthrew  Kerensky 
and  defeated  the  Russian  revolution ) ,  the  So- 
cialists reverted  to  Roman  imperial  con- 
scription; and  they  made  in  universal,  the 
levee  en  masse.  By  distorting  the  revolu- 
tionary American  assertion  of  human  equal- 
ity and  combining  the  dLstortlon  with  so- 
cialism, they  Invented  modern  totalitarian- 
ism. Essential  to  totalitarianism  Is  UMT. 
That  is  the  military  system  now  proposed  for 
the  United  States. 

It  has  existed  In  Europe  only  since  1793. 
Experience  with  it  is  therefore  recent,  fully 
documented,  unquestionable,  and  easily  ac- 
cessible to  Americans.  (Though  it  is  un- 
known in  American  schools.) 

What  are  the  results  of  UMT?  In  Prance, 
the  enthusiasm  for  liberty  aroused  in  French- 
men by  the  Anxerlcan  example  carried  the 
conscripts  through  20  years  of  glorlotu  vlc- 
torv.     Cheering  for   freedom   and  for   their 
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tyrant.  Ipolinn.  ttoty  eoaqiMred 
,  and  etittepMd.    rraaea  taai  never 
a«  a  great  power.   France  ended 
The  French  have  had  UMT  ever 
have    never    won    another    war 
and  the  United  States  saved  France 
World  War  but  not  In  the  Second. 
Prussians  copied  UlilT  from  Napoleon 
ghly  drilled,  goose-stepplnn  Prus- 
1  with  qulck-flrliig  rifles  Invented 
and  Improved  and  mass  produced 
Jnlted  Stales,  had  such  unheard-ol 
ng  Are  power  against  troops  not 
arme<l  that  they  won  two  whirlwind 
a  few  months  each  (1866  and  1870). 
defeated  France.     The  Germans  have 
ever  since  and  have  never  won  an- 
• 
and  the  United  States  have  never 
England  never  had  conscription 
until    this   century;    volunteers 
British  Empire, 
has  had  UMT  since  the  eighth  cen- 
1S04  the  Japanese  made  a  surprise 
Russia,  seized  Port  Arthur,  and  won 
le  of  Tsushima.    The  Czar's  govern- 
lampered    by    logistics   and   seriously 
red  internally  by  the  attempted  rev- 
of   1904-5.  accepted  President  The- 
velfs  offer  of  mediation  and  ceded 
t|»rrltory    to  Japan    by    the   Treaty   ot 
h  (New  Hampshire).     Japan  con- 
the    1. 100- year -old    system    of    UMT. 
the  conscripts  thoroughly  and  lav- 
every  weapon  of  modern  mechan- 
irfare.  and  baa  never  won  a  modern 
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one  detail:   Late  in  the  recent  war. 
nese  High  Command  tried  to  un- 
troopa,  aanrttng  them  through  spe- 
for  quick  ooxirses  under  orders  to 
wl):hout    orders.      This    paradox    was   a 
bewildered  effort  to  compel  men 
iroluntarlly.  to  force  them  to  be  self- 
soldiers  who  would  think  and  act  on 
initiative  In  battle,  as  the  Amerl- 
dolng.) 
think  that  the  obvious  world  situation 
require*  these  United  States  to 
to  be  the  world's  strongest  military 
not  for  a  decade  but  for  an  Indefinite 
come.     I  believe  that  Americans  must 
than  one  future  war  against  the 
reactionary  States;  and  I  know  that 
country  loses  a  war  or  destroys  Amerl- 
Itutlonal  law,  humane  civilization 
to  exist.     My  own  Judgment,  derived 
known  facts.  Is  that  modern  mill- 
cannot  possibly  be  maintained  by 
mllllary  method  as  old  in  principle  as  an- 
Jparta,   which    In    Us   modern   totall- 
< universal)     form    has    failed    every 
r  that  has  used  It. 

I  think  that  every  American's  patrl- 

and  self-interest  demand  that  he 

1  he  facts,  form  his  own  Judgment,  and 

It  Tlgorotisly.  now. 

win   find   the  best   short  history  of 

conscription  In  this  country,  and  of 

logical   (but  as  yet  brief)    extension  to 

<  onscrlptlon,  which  Is  slavery,  on  pages 

jf  a  most  important  book.  Total  War 

Constitution,  by  Edward  S.  Corwln. 

professor  of  Jurisprudence,  emer- 

^Inceton  University. 

millions  of  other  Americans,  you  and 
that  the  Coristltutlon  of  these  States 
tAelr  Federation  Is  the  legal  protection 
American  life,  of  our  property,  our  homes. 
and  our  actual  lives.     We  know 
rlthout  this  Constitution,  the  United 
of  America  could  not  have  existed. 
.  without  It  now.  each  of  us  would 
the    mercy    of    merciless    force    and 
as    German    subjects    were    under 
lawless  regime  and  as  Russian  sub- 
under  Stalin's. 
Notlilng   la   as   preclotis   to   Americans   as 
Ccfcstltutlon.  for  every  value  In  otir  lives, 
lives   themselves,  depend   upon  it. 
donstltutlon    has    been    the    safety    In 
^<nit»n^mnm  llTcd.  a  saXetj  which  Amerl- 
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cans  who  were  born  In  It  took  for  granted 
as  tf  It  were  the  air  they  breathed,  the  solid 
ground  underfoot. 

An  uneasiness  be^n  13  years  ago  when 
Americans  felt,  as  they  had  not  since  1880. 
a  threat  to  the  Constitution.  Then  an  un- 
precedented thing  occurred:  for  the  first 
time.  Congress  heard  a  sj>ontaneous  roar 
from  the  whole  country,  from  the  people  who 
never  had  spoken  before,  shouting  "No!"  to 
the  court  packing  plan.  The  uneasiness 
continues.  Who  has  not  said  that  this  act 
of  Con'?Te8s,  that  Executive  edict,  is  uncon-  n 
stltutlonal?  Who  hasn't  heard  the  farmer, 
the  taxi  driver,  the  "man  In  the  street"  mut- 
tering that  he  can't  figure  out  how  they 
think  Its  constitutional?  Countless  thou- 
sands are  reading  the  Federal  Constitution 
for  the  flrst  time  In  their  lives.  But  In  the 
present  Jungle  of  legalities,  how  can  any 
layman— Indeed,  any  average  lawyer— know 
what  has  been  done  to  It? 

Is  the  American  Constitution  still  sound? 
Is  constitutional  law  still  firmly  the  citi- 
zens protection?  If  It  Is  not.  how  has  It 
been  weakened?  What  damage  has  been 
done  to  It?  What  must  Americans  do  to  re- 
store It?  What  actions  taken  In  Ignorance 
or  by  treacherous  design  will  wreck  It  com- 
pletely and  leave  you  and  me  defenseless? 

Total  war  and  the  Constitution  answers 
these  questions.  Great  learning.  Intelligence, 
wisdom  are  packed  Into  this  small  book;  It 
Is  one  to  read  and  reread,  not  with  effort  to 
grasp  Its  meaning  but  for  the  expansion  of 
lu  meaning  In  your  own  thought.  This  book 
shows  you  the  changes  made  In  the  struc- 
ture and  powers  of  American  government 
since  1860.  especially  since  1914.  and  the  ef- 
fect of  these  changes  on  the  civil  law  that 
once  protected  an  American  citizens  human 
rlghU. 

This  Is  not  a  book  for  the  fabulous  ostrich, 
who,  when  In  danger,  prefers  self-deception 
to  self-defense.  It  Is  not  for  the  goou  f-llow 
who'll  tell  you  he  always  looks  on  the  brlgot 
side,  fatuously  Imagining  that  "Don't  worry, 
things  will  work  out  all  right,"  Is  optimism. 
This  book  Is  for  the  genuine  optimist  who 
wants  to  know  the  truth  and.  when  In  dan- 
ger, thinks  and  acts,  knowing  that  right  ac- 
tion always  defeats  wrong  action. 

You  need  not  know  law  to  understand 
Total  War  and  the  Constitution.  The  writer's 
Intelligence  Is  so  easily  the  master  of  the 
abstruse  subject  and  of  the  emotions  which 
the  facts  arouse,  that  he  makes  them  clear 
to  any  literate  penona  and  even  lightens  his 
tone  of  Just  moderation  with  Illuminating 
-flashes  of  wit.  For  example,  this  is  his  com- 
ment on  a  certain  precedent  destructive  of 
civil  rights:  "I  am  reminded  of  the  Vermont 
farmer  who  was  asked  If  he  believed  In 
baptism  by  Immersion.  'Sure,'  he  said.  'I've 
seen  it  done.'  " 

The  book  comprises  five  lectures  which  Dr. 
Corwln  gave  at  the  University  of  Michigan. 
The  fourth.  Total  Peace  and  the  Constitution, 
deals  with  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations 
as  Its  provi.tlons  demolish  American  law. 
The  final  one,  the  Postwar  Constitution,  de- 
scribes the  tottering  wreck  of  the  Constitu- 
tion that  remains  and  shows  how  little  Is 
left  of  due  process  of  law.  how  nearly  you 
and  I  are  now  exposed  to  lawless  rule  by 
personal  whim. 

Dr.  Corwln  concludes:  "I  dislike  to  end  on 
so  portentous  a  note.  Y(t  surely  the  first 
requisite  to  a  solution  of  difficulties  la  recog- 
nition of  their  seriousness.  In  the  present 
case,  as  In  all  others  In  which  conditions 
challenge  men's  courage  and  Intellectual 
candor.  Bishop  Butler's  famous  words,  spoken 
two  centuries  ago.  remain  applicable:  'Things 
and  actions  are  what  they  are  and  the  con- 
seqpMneaa  will  be  what  they  will  be:  why. 
than,  abould  we  desire  to  be  deceived?'  " 

If  you  desire  to  be  deceived,  I  can  name 
offhand  a  hundred  books  that  will  deceive 
you  pleasantly.  If  you  desire  to  protect  your 
family,  yourself,  your  country,  read  Total 
War  and  the  Constitution  and  recognize  the 


seriousness  of  the  dlfflcultles.  These  are 
times  when  the  only  safety  U  In  facing  danger 
and  taking  risks. 

Perhaps  I  should  point  out  that  this  book's 
description  of  the  demolition  of  American  law 
under  the  Impact  of  war  does  not  Imply  that 
war  causes  It.  Of  course,  war  Is  human 
action;  It  Is  the  actions  of  numbers  of  persons 
In  groups,  as  a  tMtaeball  game  Is  the  action  of 
18  persons  In  two  groups.  The  cause  of 
human  actions,  whether  in  war,  baseball,  law, 
or  politics,  is  the  view  of  reality  which  the 
persons  acting  believe  to  be  the  true  view. 

I  regret  that  in  a  few  Instances  Dr.  Corwln 
uses  the  word  "democracy"  when  another 
word  would  be  more  strictly  accurate,  and  he 
writes  one  phrase  with  which  I  disagree. 
You  will  be  amused  by  the  very  Idea  of  my 
disagreeing  with  Dr.  Corwln  about  law;  that's 
all  right.  The  phrase  is,  "sovereignty  |of 
Government  I  which  Is  the  source  of  law" 

This  la  like  saying,  "Thomas  Edison,  who 
is  the  source  of  electric  light."  Government, 
the  political  state.  Is  nothing  but  an  organ- 
ized group  of  persons,  as  the  Edison  Co.  Is; 
nothing  Is  In  the  sUte  thst  Isnt  In  the  per- 
sons; and  ho  person,  or  group  of  persons.  Is 
a  source  of  law.  A  person  Is  a  generator  of 
energy,  energy  generated  and  controlled  by 
his  will;  but  he  does  not  make  even  the  laws 
of  mechanical  physics  according  to  which  his 
own  physical  energy  operates.  If  Congress- 
men, or  the  voters  who  elect  them,  were  the 
source  of  law,  they  could  make  It  unlawful 
for  the  earth  to  revolve  or  for  men  to  Imagine 
what  they  cannot  see. 

Human  beings  can  discover  laws,  principles 
existing  In  the  universe:  they  can  make 
forms  conforming  to  these  principles  and 
use  these  forms  as  means  of  satisfying  human 
needs  and  desires.  As  Edison  discovered  a 
principle  existing  In  the  nature  of  things 
and  made  the  means  which  operate  (accord- 
ing to  that  principle)  to  light  »  room  when 
I  press  a  button,  so  men  can  discover  princi- 
ples existing  In  the  nature  of  man— princi- 
ples called  "moral"  but  nevertheless  natural 
principles — and  legislators  can  make  legal 
;orms  which  persoru  can  use  to  protect  nat- 
ural human  rights  (life.  Individual  self- 
control,  ownership)  and  to  maintain  Justice 
In  human  relationships. 

Also,  legislators  can — and  In  the  present 
state  of  human  Ignorance,  usually  they  do — 
make  legal  forms  that  do  not  conform  to 
natural  moral  principles:  statutes  that  are 
legal  but  not  lawful,  so-called  laws  that  men 
cannot  use  because,  like  defective  wiring, 
they  are  means  by  which  the  principles  oper- 
ate to  burn  down  the  house  Instead  of  to 
light  It,  Legislators  make  this  error  In  the 
mistaken  belief  that  "sovereignty  |ls|  the 
source  of  law."  And  by  this  error  they  de- 
stroy their  states,  the  people  living  In  these 
states,  and  themselves — as  Hitler  did,  as  all 
tyrants  do. 

Human  beings  are  not  the  source  of  law, 
ss  they  are  not  the  source  of  electricity  or 
gravitation.  The  only  name  for  the  source 
of  law  is  God.  the  Creator  of  all  things  and 
all  life. 

It  seems  to  me  so  essential  that  you  read 
Total  War  and  the  Constitution  that  1  would 
not  suggest  a  rival  for  your  attention  even 
had  I  found  a  book  to  rival  It.  I  haven't. 
Not  that  I  haven't  tried:  the  shrillness  that 
you  hear  in  my  references  to  universities 
come  from  my  reading  so  many  of  their  books, 
Tqu  may  recall  that  in  The  Road  to  Serf- 
dom Dr.  Hayek  devoted  six  pages  of  the  chap- 
ter. The  Totalltarlans  In  Our  Midst,  to  Dr. 
Edward  Hallett  Carr.  Wilson  professor  of  In- 
ternational politics  at  College  University  of 
Wales.  Citing  Professor  Carr's  book.  Twenty 
Years  Crisis.  Dr.  Hayek  wrote  that  Professor 
Carr  "confessed  himself  an  adherent  of  'the 
historical  school  of  realism  | which  |  had  its 
home  In  Germany  and  (whose)  developments 
can  be  traced  through  the  great  names  of 
Hegel  and  Marx.'  A  realist,  he  explains,  is 
'one  who  makes  morality  a  function  of  poll- 
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tics'  and  who  'cannot  logically  accept  any 
standard  of  value  save  that  of  fact.'  This 
realism  is  contrasted.  In  truly  German  (ash- 
Ion,  with  the  Utopian  thought  dating  from 
the  eighteenth  century  "which  was  essen- 
tially Individualistic.  •  •  "  But  the  old 
morals  with  their  abstract  general  principles 
must  disappear.  •  •  •  That  without  ab- 
stract general  principles  merit  becomes  solely 
a  matter  of  arbitrary  opinion  and  that  Inter- 
national treaties,  if  they  are  not  morally 
ling,  have  no  meaning  whatever,  does  not 
to  bother  Professor  Carr." 

Profeaaor  Carr's  current  book  is  The  Soviet 
Impact  on  the  Western  World,  a  title  engag- 
ing anyone's  Interest  today.  The  Macmlllan 
Co.  says,  truthfully,  that  Professor  Carr  "has 
been  an  Important  influence  on  international 
thinking."  I  met  recently  a  man  who  years 
ago  was  a  reader  for  a  German  publlaher;  he 
reported  that  a  certain  manuscript  was  false 
in  Its  facts  and  Implications,  and  the  pub- 
lisher refused  it.  Another  publisher  ac- 
cepted It  and  made  a  killing  in  the  market— 
and  in  other  ways.  The  book  was  Mein 
Kampf.  What  would  be  the  result,  I  wonder. 
If  all  publishers  recognized  that  they  are 
morally  responsible  person^? 

The  Soviet  Impact  on  the  Western  World 
la  a  typical  Instance  of  the  Influence  that 
is  coming  from  many  sources  In  American 
universities  now.  Its  tone  Is  Judicial,  de- 
tached, impartial.  Professor  Carr  Introduces 
it  as  "an  attempt  to  Investigate,  not  the 
merits  or  demerits  of  the  Soviet  achieve- 
ment, but  the  extent  of  its  significance  for 
western  civilization."  (Did  you  notice  that 
word  "achievement"?) 

The  contenU  of  this  book  are  worthless, 
but  Its  method  should  interest  you.  "After 
1918  the  high  tide  of  democracy  ebbed  with 
bewildering  rapidity.  It  became  common- 
place to  say  that  democracy  had  failed  to 
solve  social  and  economic  problems  and  that 
political  democracy  was  not  enough."  Presi- 
dent Wilson  had  "thrown  the  word  'democ- 
racy' Into  the  International  arena"  and  his 
Influence  established  democracies  through- 
out Europe.  "The  sequel  provided  little  in- 
centive •  •  •  to  invoke  the  slogan  of 
democracy."  Yet  "Marshal  Stalin,  con- 
scloiasly  or  unconsciously  usurping  Woodrow 
Wilson's  role,  once  more  placed  democracy 
In  the  forefront  of  allied  war  alms.  The 
missionary  role  which  had  been  filled  In  the 
Pint  World  War  by  American  democracy 
UMl  Woodrow  Wilson  had  passed  in  the  Sec- 
ond World  War  to  Soviet  democracy  and 
Marshal  Stalin.  In  1919  democratic  Institu- 
tions on  the  model  of  western  democracy 
were  installed  in  many  countries:  in  1945 
the  new  political  institutions  which  arose 
(my  Italics)  in  eastern  Europe  |and|  had 
arisen  earlier  in  parts  of  China  conformed, 
though  rather  less  slavishly,  to  the  Soviet 
pattern. 

"The  challenge  thus  boldly  thrown  Into 
the  international  area  •  •  •  had  been 
announced  •  •  •  by  Lenin  himself." 
Professor  Carr  quotes  Lenin  himself: 

"Proletarian  democracy  Is  a  million  times 
more  democratic  than  any  bourgeois  democ- 
racy; the  Soviet  power  Is  a  million  times 
more  democratic  than  the  most  democratic 
bourgeois  Republic."  "The  Soviet  democ- 
racy is  the  maximum  of  democracy  for  the 
workers  and  peasants:  at  the  same  time  It 
means  a  break  with  bourgeois  democracy 
and  the  rise  of  a  new  tiniversal-hlstortcal 
type  of  democracy,  namely,  proletarian  de- 
mocracy or  the  dictatorship  of  the  prole- 
Uriat." 

Well,  there  you  have  the  method.  Try  to 
get  a  grip  on  its  sllpperlness.  You  can't  say 
that  democracy  isn't  the  rule  of  the  ma- 
jority; it  is.  You  can't  say  that  "rule"  Isn't 
dictatorship:  it  is.  You  can't  say  that  work- 
ers and  peasants  (farmers,  in  the  United 
States  only)  aren't  the  majority;  they  are. 
Then  what  is  the  most  democratic  democ- 
racy? 


Always  Judicial,  objective.  Professor  Carr 
clarifies  the  Idea.  "Confusion  of  thought  is 
often  caused  by  the  habit  common  among 
(western)  politicians  and  writers  of  defining 
democracy  •  •  •  as  •self-government' 
or  'government  by  consent.'  What  these 
terms  define  is  not  democracy,  but  anarchy. 
Government  of  some  kind  Is  necessary  In 
the  common  interest  precisely  because  men 
will  not  govern  themsleves.  'Government 
by  consent"  is  a  contradiction  In  terms;  for 
the  ptirpcse  of  government  Is  to  compel  peo- 
ple to  do  what  they  would  not  do  of  their 
own  volition."  r-ofessor  Carr  has  never 
heard  of  American  constitutional  law? 

In  sum,  this  typical— repeat,  typical— 
"intellectual"  bock  says  goodbye  to  human 
rights.  "The  age  of  Individualism  now 
drawing  to  its  close  stands  In  history  as  an 
oasis  between  the  totalitarianism  of  the 
medieval  church  and  empire  and  the  new 
totalitarianism  of  the  modern  world."  "All 
but  the  blind  and  the  Incurable"  see  that 
"the  forces  of  disintegration  latent  In  Indl^ 
vldualism"  can't  stand  against  the  Soviet 
impact.  Perhaps  the  new  totalitarian  de- 
mocracy may  be  a  synthesis  of  individualism 
and  Soviet  democracy.  "The  danger  for 
the  English  speaking  world  lies  perhaps  most 
of  all  in  Ite  lack  of  flexibility."  "Much  will 
depend  on  the  support  which  the  Soviet 
Union  Indirectly  derives  from  those  men  and 
women  In  the  Western  World  who,  diagnosing 
the  evils  of  western  society,  believe  that  some 
of  the  Ideas  latent  In  the  Bolshevik  revolu- 
tion •  •  •  can  he  Invoked  to  cure  them 
That  (this  belief]  has  some  validity  hardly 
anyone  will  any  longer  care  to  deny." 

The  Professor  Carrs  are  legion.  If  anything 
is  more  inexplicable  than  the  fact  that  rich 
American  capitalists  support  and  subsidize 
them  and  even  respect  them,  It  is  that  these 
Intellectuals  prepare  their  own  countries, 
open  the  doors,  pave  the  way,  spread  down 
the  red  carpet  and  welcome  with  Joy  the  ar- 
rival of  the  Soviet  democracy,  whose  an- 
nounced intention  and  first  act — Invariably, 
without  a  single  exception  In  20  counUies — 
is  to  kill  these  welcoming  intellectuals.  This 
extermination  Is  ordained:  Lenin  himself 
said.  "The  Intellectuals  will  always  beuay 
a  revolution"  and  in  Soviet  "law"  it  Is  a  crime 
punished  by  death  "to  be  suspected  of  lack 
of  sympathy  for  the  revolution." 

Why  do  they  do  it  when  there  are  so  many 
means  of  suicide  that  are  cleaner  and  far  less 
painful?    But,  I  must  admit,  not  murderous. 

Total  War  and  the  Constitution,  by  Edward 
S.  Corwln.  Alfred  A.  Knopf.  501  Madison 
Avenue,  New  York  22.    182  pp.  Index.    $2  50. 

The  Soviet  Impact  on  the  Western  World, 
by  Edward  .  Hallett  Carr.  The  Macmlllan 
Co..  60  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  11,  113 
pp.  $2. 

In  April  Roce  Wilder  Lane  will  review  a 
book  favorable  to  U.  M.  T.  (Note:  N.  E.  C. 
has  as  yet  taken  no  position  on  the  U.  M.  T.) 
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Mr.  ALMOND.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  ruth- 
less hand  of  barbaric  totalitarianism  in 
aggressive  advancement  of  Its  hideous 
Ideology  has  lowered  the  iron  curtain 
again.  Devoid  of  hope  and  shut  off  from 
the  light  of  truth,  CzechoAJvakia  gropes 
In  the  blackness  of  despair.  Gallant  Fin- 
land is  being  innoculated  with  Dr.  Stalin's 
needle  of  contamination.  Inevitably  she 
will  succumb  to  the  virus. 


The  juggernaut  rolls  on  unimpeded  and 
almost  unchallenged.  The  democracies 
of  western  Europe  have  been  reached  on 
the  Kremlin's  agenda  while  America 
marks  time.  We  must  lend  a  helping 
hand  to  those  who  struggle  in  desperation 
to  stand  by  the  side  of  the  great  democ- 
racy of  the  west  or  we  shall  stand  or  fall 
alone. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks,  I  include  a  letter  written  by 
Mrs.  Charlotte  von  Beuningen.  a  citizen 
of  Holland  and  former  head  of  the  Dutch 
Red  Cross.  This  letter  was  addressed 
to  Mr.  E.  H,  Lane,  of  Altavista,  Va.  The 
fine  and  constructive  spirit  of  this  letter 
commends  it  to  every  Member  of 
Congress : 

Los  Angeles,  Calie.,  February  23,  J94S. 

Dear  Mx.  Lane:  We  have  been  traveling 
about  so  much  that  it  is  only  now  that  I 
can  answer  your  letter  of  January  29. 

I  am  writing  about  Holland  because  it 
is  my  own  country  and  having  lived  there 
right  through  the  war,  the  German  occupa- 
tion and  the  years  after,  I  know  what  Is  going 
on  there  I  know  also  that  what  is  going  on 
there  is  going  on  all  over  Europe  and  that 
this  means  great  danger  for  the  European 
democracies  and  for  the  United  States. 

Much  of  Europe's  reconstruction  depends 
on  the  Marshall  plan  and  on  the  material 
help  of  America.  But  even  the  Marshall 
plan  will  fail  if  together  with  material  aid, 
America  does  not  export  to  Europe  a  dynamic 
self-sustaining  new  spirit,  the  Ideology  of 
a  God -Inspired  democracy  that  will  be  an 
answer  to  war  in  the  future.  Old  Europe  is 
so  worn  out  by  war,  enemy  occupation,  and 
the  groove  of  traditions  that  it  needs  above 
everything  an  Ideology  which  will  give  a 
high  enough  Incentive  for  living,  that  will 
unite  husband  and  wife,  parents  and  chil- 
dren, management  and  labor,  nation  and 
nation,  and  make  every  one  of  vis  listen  to 
God  again  and  obey  Him.  William  Penn 
said:  "Men  must  be  governed  by  God  or  they 
will  be  ruled  by  tyrants."  If  freedom  Is  to 
last  we  need  a  pattern  of  inspired  democ- 
racy that  makes  it  more  dynamic  and  effec- 
tive than  any  form  of  organized  materialism. 

In  Holland  immediately  after  the  Mbera- 
tlon  people  began  very  energetically  to  work 
on  the  reconstruction  of  our  country.  Ma^y 
bridges  over  our  big  rivers  that  were  blown 
up  by  the  Germans  have  been  rebuilt,  iM-ok- 
en  roads  reconstructed,  dikes  mended>ftll^ 
the  flooded  land  made  dry  again;  plans  to 
rebuild  the  bombed  areas  and  the  stricken 
towns  are  ready.  Three  or  four  families  live 
cheerfully  In  one-family  houses  because 
they  know  our  Government  Is  going  to  make 
every  possible  effort  to  rebuild  the  stricken 
areas. 

But  now  a  sort  of  apathy  and  hopelessness 
has  got  in  because  of  lack  of  material.  We 
cannot  rebuild  houses  without  brick  or  wood 
or  steel  or  cement  or  other  building  mate- 
rials. We  have  remade  our  dikes  and  the 
land  Is  ready  to  cultivate  again  but  there  la 
no  fertillaer,  no  good  seed  to  plant.'  Our 
workmen  and  our  farmers  are  ready  to  work 
but  it  is  difficult  to  do  a  maximum  day's 
work  on  indigestible  bread  made  of  a  mix- 
ture of  potatoes  and  second-rate  substitute* 
for  wheat,  hardly  any  butter  or  margarine  or 
fat.  very  little  meat  and  sugar,  etc.  Wages 
are  very  high  but  we  have  so  little  food  and 
textiles  that  people  are  unable  to  buy  food, 
clothes,  or  household  linen  for  their  fami- 
lies. After  their  work  they  come  back  to 
crowded  houses  that  are  badly  heated  be- 
cause there  Is  no  coal. 

All  this  is  breeding  discontent,  lack  cf  en- 
ergy, and  hopelessness  which  holds  back  the 
speedy  reconstruction  of  our  nation  and  Is  a 
fertile  ground  for  ideologies  creeping  la 
which  are  dangerous  to  democracy. 
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that  America,  land  of  pioneers  and 
people  whose  truly  great  men 
llsteitcd  to  Ood  and  depended  on  Him. 
Europe  a  spiritual   lead   that  will 
tblelr  dlrely  needed  material  help  so 
that    It    will    unite    the    European 
Into  a  stronghold  for  Its  demo- 
cratic frfce  way  of  life. 
Tfurs  sincerely. 

LoTTY  Vow  BEt'wmcEW. 


Dr.  Him  h  H.  Bennett  Speaks  of  Soil  Con- 
s«nration  and  Its  Relationship  to  the 
Anieiican  Economy  Today 
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Monday.  March  15.  1948 

FISHER.      Mr.    Speaker,    under 
extend  my  remarks  In  the  Rec- 
tnclude  a  radio  Interview  between 
and  Dr.  Hugh  H.  Bennett.  Chief 
United  States  Soil  Conservation 
Dr.     Bennett     Is     generally 
as  'the  father  of  soil  conserva- 
und  his  reputation  is  world  wide, 
recently  he  was  awarded  the  Col- 
medal  by  the  American  Geo- 
al  Society  for  outstanding  origl- 
co  itrlbutions  to  knowledge  of   the 
its  land  and  water  and  Inhabi- 
The  interview,  carried  by  a  num- 
Texas  stations,  follows: 
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I  have  asked  you  to  take  part 

program.  Dr.  Bennett,  because  I  be- 

conservation  Is  one  of  the  most  Im- 

matters  before  us  *oday— In  my  part 

88  well  as  all  over  the  country. 

ItKNKrrr.  I     am     glad.     Congressman 

to  have  this  opportunity  to  discuss 

servatlon.     We   have  done  a   lot  of 

tion  work,  but  I  think  I  should  point 

the  big  Job  is  still  ahead  of  us. 

IfiSHia    Well.  I  know  you  can  give  us 

helpful     information     and      advice. 

knows  you  are  the  leading  author- 

Aeld  of  soil  conservation.     And.  as 

you    have    made    some    first-hand 

of  our  land  conditions  In  west  Texas. 

QrNNrrT.  Yes.  I  have.     My  first  work 

began  back  In  1904.  In  connection 

soil    survey    of    Robertson    Cuxmty. 

I|hen   I   have   worked   In   many   other 

m  the  State,  and  at  one  time  or  an- 

lave  either  worked  In  or  l)een  in  every 

in  the  State.     This  has  covered  a  pe- 

some  40  years.     My  first  experience 

part  of  Texas  was  In  connection  with 

work  some  25  years  ago — In  the 

Plateau  section. 

ve  found  that  erosion  Is  quite  general 

parts  of  Texas,  even  on  some  of  the 

land  where  ranching  has  not  always 

naged  as  well  as  It  might  have  been. 

ttuam.  Yes.  sir — I  can  see  that  you 

looking  around  In  my  coim- 

rlght.   Dr.   Bennett.     I   know   for   a 

what  you  say  about  erosion  and  the 

better  range  management  is  quite 

hafs    why    I'm    anxious    for    every 

In  my  country  to  hear  more  about 

water  conservation,  and  to  continue 

Ititerest    In    helping   that   good   work 

or  their  own  gain  as  well  as  for  ibm 

ocd. 

traveled  aerosi  the  country  a  great 

have  observed  some  of  the  damage 

been  taking  place  on  our  farm  and 

IkmlB  slsswbere.    It  has  been  dlsturb- 
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Ing  to  a  good  many  people  who  have  come 
to  realize  how  important  sustained  agricul- 
tural production  Is  to  our  national  welfare. 
It  Is  dUturblng  to  see  anything  cutting  into 
our  production  of  food  and  fiber  at  this  time, 
when  the  demands  on  us  are  so  great  from 
all  over  the  world. 

8o  I  wish  you  would  tell  \u  briefly  Just 
where  we  stand  now,  as  far  as  our  good,  pro- 
ductive land  Is  concerned.     •     •     • 

Dr.  BxNNrrr.  Well.  In  the  first  place.  Con- 
gnsaman.  we  don't  have  any  too  much  really 
good  land  left.  Unfortunately,  we  have  al- 
lowed around  half  of  our  cropland  here  In  the 
United  States  to  be  damaged  In  some  degree 
by  erosion.  Millions  of  acres  have  been 
ruined  for  any  further  practical  crop  produc- 
tion, and  other  millions  of  acres  have  been 
seriously  damaged.  Moreover,  millions  of 
acres  of  grazing  land  have  been  damaged  by 
this  same  wasteful  process. 

So  we  find  ourselves  today  all  too  close  to 
the  danger  line  with  respect  to  our  supply 
of  agricultural  land.  And  about  85  percent 
of  that  part  of  our  crop  and  grazing  land 
which  U  still  subject  to  Impoverishing  ero- 
sion is  still  lacking  the  protection  of  effective 
soil -conservation  treatment. 

Mr.  FisHza.  Seme  of  that  damaged  land  U 
to  be  found  In  Texas.  Isn't  It,  Dr  Bennett? 

Dr.  BiNNETT.  Oh.  yes;  1  am  sorry  to  say. 
Too  much  of  It.  .No  part  of  the  country  has 
escaped.  Erosion  surveys  by  the  Soil  Con- 
servation Service  show  that  something  like 
half  of  t>oth  the  cropland  and  grazing  land 
of  Texas  has  been  seriously  affected  by  ero- 
sion. 

All  of  this  damage  and  waste  U  unneces- 
sary; It  can  be  stopped  In  a  very  practical 
way  with  sound  soil  conservation  and  proper 
land  lise.  And  It  would  certainly  pay  us  to 
get  this  conservation  work  done  as  quickly 
as  possible,  because  the  cost  of  uncontrolled 
erosion  throughout  the  Nation  amounts  to 
more  than  a  billion  dollars  a  year — that  Is. 
In  such  measurable  items  as  direct  cost  to 
farmers  and  ranchers,  contributions  to  fiocd 
damage,  silting  of  reservoirs  and  ditches,  and 
so  on.  not  to  mention  such  other  costs  as 
reduced  Income  and  purchasing  p>ower  of 
farmers  and  ranchers,  and  a  narrowed  tax 
We  are  stUl  losing  at  least  500.000 
of  cropland  every  year,  with  a  still 
larger  number  damaged  In  some  decree. 

Mr  PisHzi  I  am  sure  this  Is  something 
that  any  thinking  man  or  woman  will  agree 
we  should  do  something  about  without  delay. 
I  know  what  you  are  going  to  say.  Dr.  Ben- 
nett—that we  are  doing  something  about  It. 
But  I  Imagine  you'll  agree  that  we  still  are 
not  doing  nearly  enough. 

Just  how  Is  the  soil-conservation  program 
coming  along,  anyway? 

Dr.  BiNNXTT.  Wonderfully  well.  Congress- 
man FisHxa— better  than  I  ever  expected  to 
see  as  recently  as  15  years  ago.  And  you 
are  absolutely  right — I  think  we  are  still  not 
moving  nearly  fast  enough.  But  we  do  now 
have  a  great  and  successful  program  actively 
under  way  throughout  the  United  States. 

Our  work  Is  being  done  through  and  In 
cooperation  with  soil -conservation  districts, 
organised  by  the  landowners  under  State 
laws,  and  supervised  by  farmers  elected  by 
their  nelghlxjrs.  The  Soil  Conservation  Serv- 
ice Is  helping  the  districts  get  the  Job  done 
mainly  by  supplying  technical  help.  All 
this  Is  being  done  at  the  request  of  the 
district  supervisors. 

Mr.  F^Hxa.  These  soil -conservation  dis- 
tricts are  a  mighty  fine  thing.  Dr.  Bennett: 
We  have  a  lot  of  them  down  In  my  country. 
I  checked  up  on  them  the  other  day  and 
was  gratified  to  find  that  thers  are  13  soil- 
conservation  districts  In  my  congressional 
district  alone.  These  13  districts  take  In 
iMU-ly  0.OOO.O<)|^i|>ens.  I  believe  It  U,  In  22 
of  our  37  counties?  Iteyb*  theyll  all  be  In 
districts  before  very  long. 

Dr.  BxNNRT.  I  hope  k>.  Congressman,  be- 
cause farmers  and  ranchers  everywhere  are 


finding  their  soU-conservatlon  districts  to  >e 
the  best  means  ever  devised  for  getting  this 
Important  Job  done.  There  are  nearly  2.X)0 
districts  In  the  48  States.  Puerto  Rico,  ind 
the  Virgin  Islands.  They  cover  more  tl.an 
a  billion  acres  and  more  than  three-fourths 
of  all  the  farms  In  the  country.  Texas  alone 
had  143  districts.  Including  about  127.000. DOO 
acres,  or  75  percent  of  the  State,  on  the  first 
of  January. 

The  Important  point,  of  course.  Is  that 
much  good  soli-  and  water-conservation  work 
Is  being  done.  Up  to  the  first  of  this  y  ;ar. 
In  soil-conservation  districts  alone,  the  lioll 
Conservation  Service  had  helped  the  dlstricu 
prepare  more  than  500.000  complete  fai'm- 
and  ranch-conservation  plans,  covering  near- 
ly 150.000.000  acres.  And  considerably  n.ore 
than  76.000.000  acres  already  have  had  the 
planned  work  applied  lliose  figures  do  not 
Include  many  additional  millions  of  arres 
planned  and  treated  under  other  progr  ims 
In  which  our  Service  has  taken  part. 

Mr  PisHEX.  That's  a  real  showing  by  the 
country's  progressive  farmers  and  rancters, 
all  right.  And  It  Indicates  to  me  that  any 
money  we've  appropriated  lor  this  soil  con- 
servation assistance  has  been  spent  to  good 
advantage.  •  •  •  Do  you  have  any 
figures  for  my  country  on  that  sheet  of 
paper  there.  Dr.  Bennett? 

Dr.  BiNNrrr.  I  do.  Clark.  I  see  that  In  the 
10  of  your  districts  where  we  have  cooperated 
so  far.  there  have  been  2.800  conservation 
farm  and  ranch  pUns  prepared,  covering  2'', 
million  acres,  with  more  than  a  million  acres 
already  completely  treated  on  January  1  this 
year. 

The  conservation  treatment  has  Incltded 
such  measures  as  range  seeding,  water  de- 
velopment, contour  planting,  construction  of 
terraces,  strip  cropping,  and  planting  caver 
crops. 

Mr  FisRXB.  I  know  you've  also  been  doing 
some  Important  fiood-control  work  in  my 
country  •  •  •  You  know  that  Is  scme- 
thlng  I'm  especially  Interested  In,  too.  be- 
cause I  had  something  to  do  with  this  u  a 
member  of  the  old  fiood-control  commltt'«e. 

Mr.  BzNsrrrT.  And  It's  a  highly  Impor'.snt 
part  of  the  whole  soil  conservation  under- 
taking. Congressman  Fisher.  The  middle 
Colorado  River  watershed  is  one  of  11  F''oJ* 
ects  In  which  the  Soil  Coivservatlon  Service 
is  engact  d  In  special  flood  control  operations. 
The  area  authorized  for  work  In  this  water- 
shed totals  some  4,500.000  acres,  as  I  re:all: 
and  work  Is  now  under  way  in  Brown,  Cole- 
man, «"oncho.  McCulloch.  Mason,  Merard. 
Mills.  San  Saba,  and  Schleicher  Counties — 
on  448,000  acres.  Kendall.  Runnels,  and  .Sut- 
ton Counties  also  are  In  this  authorized  flood 
control  project  area. 

The  work  here  Includes  terracing,  es-ab- 
llshlng  grassed  waterways,  diversions,  farm 
ponds,  seeding  badly  eroded  acres  that  ron- 
trlbute  to  runoff  and  heavy  silt  loads,  build- 
ing major  gully-control  structures  and  reten- 
tion dikes,  and  roadside  erosion  control  vork 
as  It  affects  flood  flows. 

Flood  control  surveys  also  have  been  re- 
sumed In  the  Concho  River  Watershed,  look- 
ing to  congressional  authorization  for  similar 
work.  This  survey  Includes  Coke,  Irion, 
Runnels,  Sterling,  Tom  Green,  and  part  of 
Concho  and  Schleicher  counties. 

Mr.  PisHKX.  We're  mighty  glad  to  see  this 
good  work  going  ahead  that  way.  Dr.  Bennett. 
It's  something  that  Is  bound  to  laeneflt  e\ery- 
body.  Of  course,  we  can  say  the  same  talng 
for  all  this  soil  conservation  work,  can't  we? 
Dr.  Bennett.  That's  right.  Practical, 
scientific  soil  conservation— which  deals  with 
each  Important  tract  of  land  according  to 
Its  needs  and  capabilities — benefits  the  people 
on  the  land,  business  and  professional  people 
In  town,  otir  schools  and  churches,  and  the 
State  and  Nation.  I  could  cite  nume-ous 
examples.  Many  of  them  have  come  tQ^Jsy^ 
attention  from  your  west  Texas  eountty. 
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We  could  talk  with  the  OUarrows.  for  ex- 
ample, near  Eldorado  In  the  Eldorado-Dlvlde 
Soil  Conservation  District.  They  would  tell 
us  how,  by  stocking  at  a  rate  which  allowed 
the  range  grasses  to  improve,  they  were  able 
In  Just  a  few  years  to  bring  back  a  blanket 
of  native  forage  grasses  and  overcome  bitter- 
weed  Infestation  which  had  been  taking  a 
heavy  toll  of  their  sheep.  Or  I  could  cite 
Tommy  Humble  at  Sterling  City,  in  the 
North  Concho  Soil  Conservation  District.  He 
would  tell  how  proper  stocking  had  produced 
a  larger  total  yield  and  is  making  him  more 
money  from  his  sheep  than  by  heavy  stock- 
ing. And  Joe  Vanderstucken  of  Sonora.  In 
the  Edwards  Plateau  Soil  Conservation  Dis- 
trict, who  would  say  that  soil  depletion  Is 
just  as  bad  as  pests  like  bltterweed  In  caus- 
ing small  calf.  kid.  and  lamb  crops,  high 
death  losses,  large  feed  bills,  and  so  on. 

I  wish  there  was  time  to  mention  some 
of  the  many  other  outstanding  returns  from 
soil  conservation  work  which  have  been  re- 
ported from  your  west  Texas  country. 

Mr.  FISHER.  I  don't  think  there  Is  any 
question  any  more  about  the  effectiveness 
and  the  value  of  the  kind  of  soil  conserva- 
tion work  you  have  been  telling  us  about, 
Dr.  Bennett.  And  I  hope  there  are  not 
many— If  any — people  In  my  country  who 
don't  appreciate  the  Importance  of  soil  con- 
servation and  want  to  see  It  put  Into  effect 
100  percent  on  our  farm  and  ranch  lands. 
The  big  Job  now  Is  for  us  all  to  pull  together 
In  working  for  that  goal. 


Plain  People  in  Our  Embassies 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  W.  J.  BRYAN  DORN 

or  SOtTTH  CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  15.  194S 

Mr.  DORAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
Include  the  following  editorial  from  the 
South  Carolina  Weekly,  Joe  Mulleri.  edi- 
tor: 

WE  NEED  PLAIN  FOLKS  IN  OtJR  EMBASSIES  ABROAD 

The  reign  of  terror  seems  to  be  raging  once 
again  In  Eujope.  Russia  Is  on  the  march, 
and  we  are  afraid  that  perhaps  the  Great 
War  didn't  adCompllsh  much.  We  sent  a 
lot  of  guys  from  South  Carolina  and  every 
State  In  the  Union  to  be  killed  only  to  swap 
sLx  for  a  half  dozen.  We  got  rid  of  Hitler 
and  took  on  Joe  Stalin. 

Our  alliance  with  Russia  during  the  war 
was  a  matter  of  expediency.  It  should  have 
been  regarded  as  such  all  of  the  time.  Stalin 
didn't  fight  on  our  side  to  save  the  world 
for  democracy.  He  fought  to  save  the  world 
for  communism. 

The  fact  that  the  situation  Is  "bad"  and 
"serious "  In  Europe  Is  not  an  opinion  ex- 
pressed by  the  South  Carolina  Weekly.  It 
is  the  opinion  of  Secretary  of  State  Marshall. 

Marshall  went  further  than  Just  saying 
that.  He  appealed  to  the  American  people 
to  remain  calm  and  cool  headed. 

How  much  of  this  Is  p>olltlcal  propaganda 
and  how  much  of  It  Is  the  honest-to-good- 
ness  truth,  we  are  not  In  a  position  to  say 
because  we  don't  know.  We  don't  know  how 
close  we  are  to  another  destructive  war. 

But  we  do  know  this: 

We  should  quit  pussyfooting  In  Washing- 
ton. We  should  quit  playing  politics.  It's 
a  sad  commentary  on  the  boys  that  went 
over  there  and  never  returned  home. 

It's  time  that  we  took  f>osltlve  action. 
And  tht3  does  not  necessarily  mean  to  drop 
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an  atom  bomb  on  Moscow.  It  means  that 
we  have  got  to  make  up  our  mind  as  to 
whether  we  are  going  to  effer.tlvely  render 
help  to  the  people  of  Europe  who  believe  In 
democracy  now  or  forget  about  It  and  suffer 
the  consequences. 

The  South  Carolina  Weekly  Is  bold  enough 
to  suggest  at  the  same  time  that  we  do  a 
little  house  cleaning  In  Washington  and  get 
rid  of  some  of  our  diplomats  In  the  State 
Department. 

Instead  of  sending  millionaires  to  repre- 
sent the  United  States  In  the  capitals  of  Eu- 
rope, send  some  plain  folks,  folks  who  do  not 
have  to  make  the  rounds  of  all  the  cocktail 
parties  from  5  o'clock  on  In  the  evening. 
Send  folks  who  would  get  around  and  see 
Just  how  effective  otir  aid  Is  administered  to 
the  people. 

Those  of  us  who  were  overseas  know  for  a 
fact  that  often  American  goods  were  dis- 
tributed to  the  people  not  In  the  name  of 
American  generosity  but  In  the  name  of  the 
local  Communist  Party.  We  have  been  tol- 
erating that  kind  of  bunk  for  a  long  time. 

Who  would  these  plain,  down-to-earth 
folks  that  the  South  Carolina  Weekly  would 
send  to  our  embassies  over  the  world  be? 

They  would  be  the  former  GI's  who  served 
months  In  Rome.  Athens,  Vienna.  Prague, 
Berlin,  and  thousands  and  thousands  of  other 
cities  and  towns  of  Europe.  They  didn't 
fraternize  with  the  local  nobility. 

They  went  around  and  got  acquainted  with 
plain  folks  and  local  conditions. 

Some  of  these  former  GI's  perhaps  would 
not  look  as  elegant  in  tails  as  some  of  our 
trained  diplomats  do,  but  they  would  do  a 
Job  In  executing  the  Marshall  plan  If  we 
ever  decide  to  put  It  In  effect. 


TVA  a  World  Model  After  IS  Years 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ESTES  KEFAUVER 

or    TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  15,  1948 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority  is  now  un- 
der investigation  by  a  Senate  committee. 
Escar  Thompson,  a  most  capable  and  fair 
news  observer  who  is  the  Associated 
Press  writer  at  Knoxville.  Tenn.,  gives 
his  impression  of  the  TVA  in  an  article 
for  the  Washington  Post  for  March  15. 
Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I 
include  this  article: 

"abused"   TVA   A    WORLD   MODEL   AFTER    15    TEARS 

(By  Escar  Thompson) 

Knoxville,  Tenn.,  March  13.— The  Tennes- 
see Valley  Authority,  nearlng  Its  fifteenth 
anniversary,  Is  serving  as  a  blueprint  for 
similar  power  and  flood-control  developments 
In  other  lands. 

Since  VJ-day  more  than  300  foreigners, 
among  them  government  leaders,  engineers, 
scientists,  and  writers,  have  visited  the  proj- 
ect. Most  of  them  were  studying  the  pro- 
gram with  an  eye  to  adapting  some  phase 
of  It  to  their  own  countries. 

At  least  three  other  countries  have  begun 
work  or  made  plans  for  projects  similar  to 
TVA.  In  each  Instance  a  former  employee 
of  the  authority  Is  In  charge. 

India  has  begun  work  on  a  power  agency 
on  the  Damodar  River,  with  W.  L.  Voorduln, 
a  former  TVA  engineer.  In  charge.  Peru 
has  a  dam-building  program  under  direction 
of  Barton  Jones.  Plans  have  been  drawn 
for  a  vast  development  on  the  Jordan  River 


In  Palestine,  with  James  Hays,  another  former 
TVA  engineer,  as  chief  engineer. 

A  Junior  TVA  Is  nearlng  completion  In  the 
hills  of  Puerto  Rico.  It  will  furnish  one- 
seventh  of  the  island's  power,  replacing  im- 
ported oil. 

RELENTLESS  FOB 

TVA  will  be  15  years  old  In  May.  The 
years  have  been  stormy  ones,  with  prospect* 
of  no  Immediate  change  In  that  respect. 

For  one  thing,  TVA  now  goes  to  a  Repub- 
lican Congress  for  operating  funds.  For 
another,  Tennessee's  Senator  Kenneth  D. 
McKellar,  long  a  bitter  foe  of  the  TVA  direc- 
torate, has  made  clear  his  determination  to 
continue  to  oppose  TVA  on  policy  matters, 
particularly  fiscal  ones. 

McKellar  for  years  has  unsuccessfully 
sponsored  legislation  to  require  TVA  to  re- 
turn Its  power  revenues  to  the  Treasury. 
TVA  officials  argue  that  this  would  deprive 
the  agency  of  financial  flexibility,  which  they 
contend  is  vital  to  successful  operation  of  the 
power  program. 

A  Senate  Public  Works  Subcommittee  Is 
scheduled  to  open  hearings  Monday  on 
McKellar °s  latest  bill.  This  not  only  em- 
braces the  financial  provision,  but  also  would 
give  the  TVA  administration  a  thorough 
overhauling. 

One  accusation  leveled  at  the  Authority  ts 
that  It  Is  a  socialistic  experiment  bent  on  en- 
croaching upon  private  enterprise.  The  Au- 
thority's official  answer  Is  summed  up  by 
Director  James  P.  Pope  this  way: 

"All  of  TVA's  functions  are  devoted  to  the 
service  of  the  people  in  their  private  and 
community  undertakings.  They  are  to  assist 
the  farmer,  the  merchant,  the  manufacturer, 
and  all  others  engaged  In  private  enterprise. 
The  dams,  the  power  plants,  navigation  locks, 
floodgates,  and  all  other  facilities  are  only 
a  means  to  that  end." 

NO.    1    POWER  plant 

Before  he  stepped  down  as  TVA  chairman 
to  become  head  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission. David  E.  Llllenthal  said  the  Author- 
ity had  passed  from  the  '  first  phase" — the 
dramatic  dam-building  program — to  its  "sec- 
ond phase." 

His  successor.  Gordon  R.  Clapp.  amplifying 
this,  says:  "We  now  have  the  tools  with 
which  to  make  full  utilization  of  the  Valley's 
natural  resources — and  this  Is  the  payoff  from 
dam-bulldlng." 

TVA  was  created  by  a  1933  congressional 
act  which  charged  It  with  harnessing  the 
Tennessee  River  for  flood  control,  power,  and 
navigational  purpcjes.  The  Authority  was 
given  broad  powers  to  coordinate  and  de- 
velop resources — the  soil,  minerals,  forests, 
and  industries — of  the  Tennessee  Valley. 
This  Is  an  area  of  more  than  40.000  square 
miles,  with  4.000.000  persons. 

Its  power  program  has  developed  so  rap- 
idly that  today  the  Authority  Is  the  largest 
single  producer  of  electric  current  In  the 
United  States.  It  provided  more,  than  15.- 
000,000,000  kilowatt-hours  of  power  last  year 
for  800,000  consumers. 

TVA  has  a  variety  of  contractual  relations 
with  22  privately  owned  power  companies, 
providing  for  Interconnection  of  facilities,  for 
interchange,  and  purchase  of  the  power  and 
for  mutual  emergency  stand-by  services. 

During  the  1947  fiscal  year,  the  Authority 
delivered  1,126.600,000  kilowatt-hours  of 
power  by  Interchange  to  private  utilities  and 
sold  1.042,400.000  kilowatt-hours  to  them. 
It  received  449,500,000  kilowatt-hours  by  In- 
terchange and  bought  13,100,000  kllowatt- 
hotirs. 

Among  major  utility  systems  with  which 
TVA  Is  Interconnected  are  Alabama  Power 
Co.,  Georgia  Power  Co.,  Arkansas  Power  & 
Light  Co.,  Mississippi  Power  &.  Light  Co.,  Ap- 
palachian Electric  Power  Co..  Carolina  Power 
&  Light  Co.,  LoulsvUle  Gas  ii  Electric  Co.,  and 
Kentucky  Utilities  Co. 
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Tbe  Meaace  Grows 


ETTENSTON  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HALE  BOGGS 

or  LotnsuNA 

nf  THK  HOUSB  or  RintWBrTATIV'ES 

Monday .  March  IS.  1948 


Bba06  of  Inwtilflnfl     Mr.  SpeiJc- 

uncl4  r  leafe  to  oJitead  nj  mnarks  In 

RKCixto,  I  include  the  following  edl- 

frtm  Catholic  Action  of  the  South: 


mi  MKNACB  eaows 

tf  the  latest  Commtmlst  coup  that  made 
oC  OMdMaiavakU  is  cauelnc 
In  flMMaaMBBal  pditicai  and 
circles,  it  is  }uet  as  much  a  mat- 
ter ot  gHve  anxiety  for  any  Christian  who 
Lhe  effect  on  religion  of  the  klaa  of 
death  fr  si  eooununlsm  In  any  country. 
Red  u  eotoflea  don't  permit  any  others  to 
(r  to  be  beld  by  anybody  wherever 
boMi  sway,  least  of  all  the 
ef  Ctarlet.  to  tbe  Ught  of  that 
issll— tlhn  today,  we  can  recall  with  Mtter 
tbi  fuJaame  wrttlnfi  in  tbe  Amcrlcun 
not  many  years  afo.  wben  Russia 
tyranU  and  their  MeoJCjIee  were 
r^mvmtr  •outed  as  "deaKxraUe." 
I  tha  «•!•  o(  Munich  has  «IM  wiMlo 
so  dspr seeing  end  (orebodtng, 
BOt  since  the  daye  at  the  Ineaelena  vi 
rtsns  have  ChrlstUnlty  and  Chris- 
•iTfliaation  faced  sucb  a  menace  as  they 


do  now  with  the  relentleas  advance  of  Red 
tyranny  like  the  spectral  figure  of  death. 
swinging  with  deadly  effects  on  religion  and 
Uberty.  the  sickle  and  the  hammer.  Yes- 
terday It  waa  Poland,  Tugoelavla.  Rumania, 
and  AustrU.  today  the  land  of  the  Czechs 
and  the  fearful  Finns.  Tomorrow?  Who 
knows — Italy.  China,  France.  Spain? 

Many  of  us.  evidently,  are  much  concerned 
about  the  political  implications  of  Russia's 
move,  and  Justly  so,  but  let  us  not  for  a 
moment  forget  the  inevitable  death  that  ac- 
companies the  lengthening  shadow  of  tbe 
KxaaUn— death  for  all  Christian  cone^tU, 
Ideals,  and  principles.  The  latter,  we  ahmM 
recall,  are  Inextricably  bound  up  with  our 
own  Ideas  of  democracy,  respect  for  the 
human  individual  and  his  rights,  and  true 
freedom.  Uproot  these  and  man  is  left 
tragically  at  the  mercy  of  the  tyrant,  the 
deapoller  of  liberty,  and  the  exploiter  of 
htunan  beings. 

During  tbeee  momentous  times  we  ahould 
root  ourselves  and  our  fellow  men  in  these 
greet  basic  Christian  principles  that  are  the 
foundation  ot  Christian  clvUizstlon  and  all 
that  to  worth  while  for  man  in  this  world. 
A  greater  appreciation  of  these  things  will 
us  more  determined  to  hold  onto  them 
•t  all  subverters. 


Appropriation  for  BonneTille  Power 
AdoiinistratiMi 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HOMER  R.  JONES 

OF    WASHINCTC-V 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RSPR£i>ENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  15.  194S 

Mr.  JONES  of  Wa5hinfton.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks In  the  RacoRO,  I  Include  the  fol- 
lowing statement  I  made  before  the  Sub- 
committee on  Appropriations  in  regard 
to  Bonneville  Power  Administration's 
requests: 

Mr.  Chalmnn  aad  members  of  the  com- 
mittee, I  apptedate  tkla  otvortumty  to  ap- 
pear before  this  cawBlttae  in  support  of 
Items  Included  in  the  aupplementel  estimates 
iObmltted  to  the  Congxem  on  January  8>. 
IMt.  for  the  Bonneville  Power  AdmlnlKra- 
tlon.  There  arc  eight  items  In  these  requests 
total  InK  •735.000  of  direct  appropriations  and 
•  1.475.000  for  contract  authorisations.  Of 
these  eight  items,  three  are  of  prime  impor- 
tance to  my  district  in  the  State  of  Wash- 
ington, namely.  "Grand  Coulee — Snohomish. 
Ho.  S."  "Orand  Coulee — ColumbU,  No.  8," 
and  an  item  of  •300.000  In  direct  appropria- 
tions for  "0];>eratlon  and  maintenance."  It 
le  obvious,  however,  that  all  eight  Items  are 
important  as  a  group  and  that  no  individual 
Item  can  be  advanced  or  removed  without 
affecting  the  intent  and  the  purpoee  of  the 
whole. 

>lr.  Chairman.  Oongrea.  m  JOV  are  well 
aware,  has  provided  four  adrtHliaial  genera- 
tors at  Grand  Coulee  throtigh  the  regular 
1948  supply  bill  and  the  third  stipplemental 
Wll.  Tbt  capacity  of  Orand  Coulee  plant  aa 
ot  December  1947,  according  to  jnlormation 
I  have  received  from  the  ronooMat  engineer 
of  the  Bonneville  Power  Administration, 
amoVBtad  to  1.410,000  kilowatts.  Under  the 
generator  schedule  approved  in  these  reeeaf 
wtpftj  bUls  to  which  I  have  referred,  tbe  ca- 
pacity at  Orand  Ooulee  will  be  IJMjOOO  kUO- 
watta  by  December  of  IMI  and  1.010.000  kllo- 
watta  by  tbe  peek  period  of  1M0     To  avoid 

at 
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from  •?«  .700.000  in  the  fiscal  year 
1M8  to  •ao.000.000  in  the  fiscal  year  1040. 
according  to  estimates  supplied  me  by  the 
consuUing  engineer  of  the  Power  Adminis- 
tration. The  purpose  of  this  current  supple- 
mental estimate  is,  of  course,  to  accelerate 
line  construction  In  order  to  carry  this  pro- 
vided generation  to  power  shortage  areas. 

This  is  of  supreme  importance.  Mr  Chair- 
man and  members,  to  the  city  of  Seattle  and 
the  immediately  sttrroundlng  area  of  the  Pa- 
cific Northwest,  including  the  city  of  Tacoms. 
This  area  is  one  of  the  areas  of  greater  short- 
afle  as  indicated  in  a  report  of  the  Pacific 
Northwest  UtUitle<»  Conference  Committee, 
I  should  like.  Mr  Chairman,  at  this  point  to 
Include  in  my  remarks  a  statement  issued 
recently  by  that  committee,  together  with  a 
table  showing  the  e«<tlmates  of  new  generat- 
ing capacity  need  In  the  Northwest  by  1050. 
I  shall  not  reed  this  sUtement  and  schedule, 
but  I  desire  permlmlnn  to  include  It  with  my 
own  statement  at  this  point. 

"PACinc    Moamwiex    trru.rnza    coMTeazMca 

COMMTTTR    STATCMnfT 

"Tbe  electric  power  requirements  of  tbe 
Pacific  Mortbteest  today  exceed  the  safe  op- 
eapoelty  of  the  existing  plant  sod 
at  a  rate  beyond .  any  con- 
sCroctlon  schedule  of  Federal  genera ilng 
taetlitlce.  Even  though  the  spproved  Fed- 
eral power  projects  are  completed  as  rapidly 
as  physically  possible,  the  Installed  capacity 
will  not  catch  up  with  the  estimated  power 
requirements  of  the  area  until   1954. 

"The  people  of  the  Northwest  are  facing  a 
disastrous  shortsge  of  an  essentlHl  element 
of  regional  growth.  A  shortage  of  electric 
power  cannot  be  prevented.  It  has  already 
begun.  If  the  Northwest  Is  to  enjoy  an  or- 
derly dseeiupment.  adequate  electric  power 
generating  and  transmission  facilities  must 
be  created  in  a  consistent  program 

"It  la  obvious  that  we  are  now  In  a  posi- 
tion such  that  new  large  power-using  cus- 
tomera  eomlnf  to  the  territory  would  not 
only  IcupaiUiee  their  own  opportunitlee  to 
continue  to  operate  but  would  also  deprive 
present  customers  of  power  supply.  There- 
lore,  failure  to  provide  additional  Federal 
generating  capacity  will  retard  the  develop- 
ment of  the  area. 

•"The  urgency  of  the  need  demands  that 
available  money  and  effort  be  concentrated 
on  bringing  Into  production,  at  the  earliest 
possible  moment,  tboee  Federal  generating 
projects  which  are  most  susceptible  of 
prompt  completion — together  with  the  re- 
lated uansmisslon  lines  and  substations. 
Loss  of  a  year  In  the  completion  of  any  of 
these  projects  due  to  the  Inadequacy  of  con- 
struction funds  would  be  coetly  to  the  econ- 
omy of  both  the  Nation  and  the  people  of 
the  region. 

"Each  and  every  electric  distribution  sys- 
tem In  the  region  Is  carrying  unprecedented 
reeponalbUlttae  In  cosuiectlon  with  the  ma- 
Jar  aapoMiaa  of  Urn  iadlltlee.  and  ibe  inune- 
dlate  foreeeeeble  power  needs  of  the  Pacific 
Northwest  can  be  met  only  If  the  Fedeisl 
Government  likewise  recognlam  Its  public 
utility  stetua  and  reaponMbilltles  as  a  major 
supplier  of  electricity  at  wboleeale  In  the 
region. 

"TlUe  Is  particularly  Important  because  the 
^Mleral  Ooeenaaaent  through  Its  program  of 
multlple-purpoee  dame  baa  preempted  tbe 
daealoipflMat  of  the  Pacific  Northwest's  gtset- 
eat  power-producing  sueam.  the  ColumbU 
River.  Thus  the  Federal  Government  has 
a  direct  reapoaelbUlty  to  the  people  ot  tbe 
Nortbweai  to  eacry  forward  lu  power  aupply 
projects.  In  view  of  tbeee  Immediate  prob- 
urge: 

"1.  That  the  Administrator  and  the  Con« 
approve  a  level  of  expenditures  sufficient 
to  bring  to  completion  preeantly  authonaed 
prolaeta  for  the  production  at  power  ae  rap* 
Mly  aa  pfeplalf  pomibic 

"^  That  a  diati— lion  la  fcimrt  Making 
be  recofniaed  batwata  orilairy  puMM  worfta 
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and  the  Pacific  Northwest  Federal  power  de- 
velopment program  of  the  United  States  Army 
Engineers.  Bureau  of  Reclamation,  and  Bon- 
neville Power  Administration. 

"3.  That  the  national  administration  plan 
its  expenditures  for  Columbia  River  power 
development  in  such  a  way  as  to  coordinate 
to  the  fullest  the  necessary  construction  of 
generating  projects  with  each  other  and  with 
the  construction  of  transmission  and  sub- 
station facilities  to  the  end  that  each  of  these 
authorized  projects  supplements  and  makes 
for  use  of  the  other. 

"An  estimate  of  need  prepared  by  this 
group  early  this  year  has  been  given  wide 
publicity.  New  load  studies  Just  completed 
and  attached  hereto  confirm  these  earlier 
estimates. 

"Adopted  at  conference  in  Tacoma.  Wash., 
January  6.  1948. 

"Pacific  Power  &  Light  Co..  Paul  B. 
McKee.  President.  Portland  Gen- 
eral Electric  Co..  James  H.  Polhe- 
mus.  President:  Mountain  States 
Power  Co..  Z.  E.  Merrill.  President, 
Allan  A.  Smith.  General  Counsel: 
City  of  Seattle.  Department  of 
Lighting.  W.  C.  Snow.  Assistant 
Superintendent;  Puget  Sound 
Power  4c  Light  Co.,  H.  C.  Webb, 
Vice  President:  Washington  Water 
Power  Co.,  K.  M.  Robinson,  Pres- 
ident; Northwest  Public  Power 
Association,  C.  T.  Kurd.  President; 
City  of  Tacoma.  Department  of 
Public  Utilities.  C.  A.  Erdahl.  Com- 
missioner, J.  Prank  Ward,  Super- 
intendent Light  Division." 

New  generating  capacity  needed  in  the 
Northwest  to  1956 
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ind  ninth  units  at  Grand  Coulee,  120,000 
k,  .ch. 

-  T.mli,  tlpventh,  and  twelfth  units  at  Grand  Coulee, 
ISJ.noi)  kilowntlsnich. 

*  Whik-  ad(1ltton;il  roiiler  iinlt<  would  pftrfially  take 
care  of  netcfSiiry  |K'akjn^,  they  woul'l  not  supply  the 
enerry  required  to  carry  the  load  without  ailditionul  up- 
stream storage.  Th«'  followinj!  additional  ciipacity  is 
contemplated  for  installation: 

Kilovattt 
Pacific  Power  4  Light  Co.,  Ariel  Dam  (1960).  45,000 
City  of . Seattle: 

Oorite  (IMO) flO.000 

Rom  (1W2) l»«1,(Mi 

Ross  (I»50) 180.000 

Total 465,000 

Now.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  should  like  to  deal 
more  specifically  with  the  three  items  I 
have  referred  to  which  have  a  direct  bearing 
on  power  capacities  in  my  own  district,  the 
First  District  of  the  State  of  Washington, 
embodying  the  city  of  Seattle  and  Kitsap 
County. 

The  first  of  these  items  is  Grand  Coulee- 
Snohomish  No.  2.  Tou  are  aware,  no  doubt. 
Mr.  Chairman,  that  Grand  Coulee-Snohom- 
ish  Line  No.  1  has  been  under  construction 
for  the  past  a  years,  havtnR  been  approved 
In  the  1047  and  1948  supply  bills.  No.  1 
line  is  scheduled,  I  believe,  for  completion 
In  October  194t>  The  aupplemental  item, 
including  oaab  and  contract  auiborlaatlon 


allowances,  is  to  cover  engineering  and  the 
advance  purchase  of  conductors  for  No.  2 
line  to  assure  deliveries  in  a  time  that  will 
not  Interfere  with  the  completion  of  Line 
No.  1. 

In  order  to  save  some  $6,000,000,  these 
two  lines  throtigh  the  mountains  and 
through  the  heavily  timbered  sections  of  the 
Northwest  have  been  placed  on  a  single 
steel-support  structtire.  By  such  construc- 
tion double  width  right-of-way  Is  saved  and 
double  cost  of  clearing  is  avoided.  It  is  ex- 
tremely dangerous  to  attempt  to  erect  the 
second  set  of  conductors  on  the  same  towers. 
The  purpose  of  the  Item  In  the  President's 
supplemental  totaling  $400,000.  $350,000  of 
which  Is  for  contract  authorization,  is  to  pur- 
chase and  erect  93  miles  of  conductors  on 
the  double-circuit  system. 

The  condition  of  the  load  In  the  Puget 
Sound  area  Is  such  that  No.  2  circuit  must 
be  completed  Jay  the  peak-load  period  of 
1950.  Placing  the  Coulee-Snohomlsh  item  in 
the  supplemental  will  save  3  to  5  months' 
time  in  ordering  material  which  will  amount 
to  a  year's  dlffererice  in  the  date  of  ener- 
gization. If  the  erection  of  the  two  sets  of 
circuiU  is  not  timed  together  It  will  be 
necessary  in  1950  to  remove  No.  1  circuit 
from  service,  thereby  resulting  in  loss  of 
revenue  of  $3,150,000.  This  item  from  any 
angle  is  fully  justified  for  inclusion  in  the 
supplemental. 

Mr.  Chairman,  with  reference  now  to 
Gr.nd  Coulee-Columbia  No.  3.  this  facility 
is  primarily  intended  to  meet  the  expanding 
needs  of  the  Hanford  atomic  plant.  How- 
ever, this  circuit  will  be  tied  into  the  two 
existing  Coulee-Covlngton  circuits.  The  ca- 
pability into  the  Covlngton-Renton-Seattle 
area  will  be  materially  Increased.  Grand 
Coulee-Columbia  No.  3  Is  a  vital  necessity  to 
improving  the  capability  into  the  Seattle 
area.  This  line  has  been  fully  endorsed  by 
both  the  private  and  public  agenclc-s  supply- 
ing the  Seattle  ar.-a. 

In  order  to  accelerate  construction  of  the 
needed  power  facilities  Included  in  this  esti- 
mate, personrel  has  to  be  provided  to  handle 
this  amount  of  advanced  construction. 
From  Inquiry,  I  understand  that  this  opera- 
tion item  is  the  minimum  consistent  with 
safe  operation.  Tliere  Is  no  controversy.  I 
am  sure,  involving  this  item,  Mr.  Chairman. 
Grand  Coulee.  Mr.  Chairman,  being  a  mul- 
tiple-purpose dam,  power  and  reclamation 
are  inseparable  in  your  considerations. 
Fundamentally,  my  district  is  concerned 
mainly  with  power. 

It  goes  without  saying.  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
building  dams  is  not  enough  as  far  as  power 
Is  concerned  unless  also  there  is  built  the 
necessary  transmission  lines,  main  sub- 
stations, and  feeder  lines. 

I  should  like  to  quote.  Mr.  Chairman,  from 
the  present  Bonneville  Act:  "•  •  •  It  is  to 
encourage  the  most  widespread  use  of  electric 
energy,  consistent  with  sound  business  prin- 
ciples, at  the  lowest  possible  rates  to  consum- 
ers, with  preference  to  public  bodies  and  co- 
operatives. •  •  •"To  carry  out  this  law 
to  the  letter.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  funda- 
mentally necessary  to  provide  full  appropria- 
tions for  completion  of  facilities  as  requested 
in  the  supplemental  budget  before  you.  .1 
earnestly  urge  upon  you  and  the  honorable 
members  of  this  committee  favorable  action 
on  these  eight  Items. 
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Deyelopment  of  the  Arkansas  River  Basia 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  W.  TRIMBLE 

or  ARK.^NSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  IS.  1948 

Mr.  TRIMBLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
introduced  H.  R.  5754,  which  will  per- 
mit the  Corps  of  Engineers  to  plan  for 
the  development  of  the  Arkansas  River 
Basin  under  the  River  and  Harbor  Act 
of  July  24,  1946.  I  hope  this  bill  is 
adopted  and  made  a  part  of  the  omnibus 
River  and  Harbor  Act  of  this  year. 

In  connection  with  this,  I  include  as 
part  of  my  remarks  in  the  Appendix  of 
the  Record  the  following  editorial  from 
the  Arkansas  Gazette  published  at  Little 
Rock,  Ark.,  in  the  issue  dated  Tuesday, 
March  9,  1948: 

BE8TLZ8S  RIVCB 

The  Arkansas  was  high  but  not  raging 
when  the  Corps  of  Engineers  took  a  barge- 
load  of  guests  on  an  inspection  tour  of  the 
flood  protection  works  from  Pine  Bluff  to 
Yancopin.  But  there  was  plenty  of  evidence 
to  support  the  statement  of  Col.  R.  G.  Lovett. 
the  Vlcksburg  district  engineer,  who  told 
the  party  that  the  river  is  probably  more 
difficult  to  control  than  any  other  stream  on 
earth. 

By  present  drainage  rights,  the  Arkansas 
"owns"  about  188,000  square  miles,  embrac- 
ing part  of  the  Rockies,  a  vast  stretch  of 
western  plain,  and  a  big  chunk  of  the  Gulf 
Coastal  plain.  It  also  holds  claim,  through 
original  ownership,  to  a  large  acreage  in 
southeast  Arkansas  and  eastern  Louisiana 
which  it  is  no  longer  allowed  to  cross. 

Twice  In  its  history  the  Arkaruws  has 
broken  away  from  the  Mississippi,  and  flowed 
Independently  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  The 
Atchafalaya  today  follows  a  channel  that 
the  Arkansas  made.  The  lower  Ouachita, 
the  Black,  the  lower  Red.  Bayou  Barthol- 
omew. Bayou  Macon,  and  other  large  streams 
use  i courses  that  the  Arkansas  chose  to 
abaiTdon.  The  Arkansas  has  shifted  its 
mouth  up  and  down  the  Mississippi  from 
lower  Louisiana  to  its  present  confluence. 
Most  of  the  bayous  and  lakes  from  Little 
Rock  southeastward  to  the  White  and  Mis- 
sissippi once  formed  parts  of  the  various 
courses  of  the  Arkansas. 

The  greatest  part  of  the  alluvial  soil  that 
covers  the  plain  from  Little  Rock  south- 
eastward came  from  Arkansas  River  waters. 
The  stream  now  annually  carries  some  112,- 
000.000  tons  of  sediment  past  Little  Rock, 
contributing  a  high  percentage  of  the  total 
load  of  the  Mississippi.  The  Arkansas,  like 
the  larger  stream,  has  reached  grade,  no 
longer  cutting  Its  bed  deeper  but  thrusting 
Its  force  against  the  land  at  the  sides.  There 
Is  no  naturally  Implanted  big  rock  to  re- 
sist the  Arkansas  throughout  the  alluvial 
plain  from  Little  Rock  to  the  Gulf. 

The  harried  river,  imprisoned  in  its  burled 
valley,  flowing  three  times  faster  than  the 
Mississippi,  coils,  loops,  and  gnashes  through 
the  soft  earth  of  the  plain.  It  is  trying  to 
assert  Its  original  ownership. 

The  Arkansas  figures  prominently  in  con- 
trol of  the  lower  Mississippi.  Eastern 
Louisiana  as  well  as  southeast  Arkansas  de- 
pends on  engineer  works  that  have  been 
constructed  along  the  lower  Arkansas.  The 
comprehensive  program  for  regulating  the 
stream  system  has  an  importance  that  ex- 
'  tends  far  beyond  the  valley  Itself.  It  de- 
aarvee  a  top  priority  on  any  list  of  regional 
projecu  to  be  carried  out  in  tbe  foresfjcable 
future. 
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tHonday.  March  15.  194S 

Mr.  BC  GG8  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  woild  like  to  answer  the  remarks 
of  my  fr  end  and  colleague,  the  fentle- 
man  Iron  the  Sixth  District  of  Wiacoosln. 
who.  on  Ihe  floor  of  Congress  and  In  a 
to  the  press,  on  last  Tuesday 
dirges  against  "certain  bg  m- 
terests"  :  a  forcing  up  cotton  prices  and 
further  s  Ud  that  cotton  prices  "continue 
to  moun,"  despite  indications  of  over- 
supply. 

I  shou  d  like  to  make  It  clear  to  the 
Member?  that  I  do  not  represent  any 
interests  txcept  that  of  the  people,  but 
that  I  ail  irom  Lcux&iana,  a  cotton-pro- 
ducing E  tate.  aiui  represent  the  Second 
Congr«^taiial  District,  which  contains 
the  Port  at  New  Orleans,  one  of  the  lead- 
ing cott(n  ports  of  the  world,  and  that 
the  cott(  n  industry  is  an  important  part 
of  our  ife.  There  are  people  in  my 
district  I'ho  produce  cotton.  There  are 
others  v  ho  gin  it.  warehouse  it,  mer- 
chandise It,  transport  it  and  who  manu- 
facture ii  into  consumer  goods.    L.kewise 


New  Orl  sans  is  the 


Nation's 


Hk  tauspiess  of  cotton  is.  therefore,  a 

business  of  my  district  Involv- 

ivelihood  and  welfare  of  many 


ing  the 

thousands  of  people 

sntative  Kxsn  stated: 

d^ar  that  tb«  prment  high  price  of 

U    being    maintained    by    hug* 

who  see   In   the   propoaed  Got- 

^urchases  of  cotton  an  opportunity 

coloaaal  clean-up. 


cottm 


It  la 
raw 
■pcculatofv 

■  IIIIIT 

for 


•Bother 


He  Criticized  the  Government  for 
"project  ng  itself  into  the  commodity 
picture  1  ind  making  huge  commitments. 
The  twyi  on  the  inside  get  wind  in  time 
to  clean  up  on  the  market." 

Repre; lentative  Kcefe  further  said: 


As  a 

on   dcfici 
the 

prlatlona 
now  that 
ing  to 
one,  do 
ing 
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poHlble 
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of  the  House  Subcommittee 
incy   that   will   no   doubt   conduct 
on   the   estimates    for   appro- 
I   want    it   distinctly    understood 
thla  cotton  export  program  is  go- 
thoroughly  checked   into.     I.  for 
Intend  to  be  a  party  to  promot- 
buylng  on  domestically  pro- 
co)nmodltl«s  at  Inflated  prices  made 
the  controls  sMrcieed  by  qMCU- 
commodlty  futures. 
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appjears  quite  evident  that  the  gen- 

^om  Wisconsin  Is  lacking  in  In- 

as  to  the  true  cotton  situa- 

might  be  inclined  to  agree  with 

opinion  that  it  is  unfortunate 

(Government  to  project  itself  into 

conpnodity  picture  and  make  huge 

whether  this  be  true  or 


commiti  lents 
otherwis  e. 

However.  In  the  present  world  sltiia- 

U<«,  it  appears  necessary  for  the  Gov- 

ermnentTto  make  these  purchases  if  the 

recovery   program    is   to   be 

4iUt. 

Mr.  ¥xxrz's  comments  that  "certain 
big  inter  rets"  are  forcing  up  cotton  prices 
seems  ei  tirely  at  variance  with  the  facts 


of  the  altuatton.  It  so  happens  that 
there  Is  a  world-wide  shortage  of  cotton 
and  consumption  during  the 
few  years  has  not  only  used  up  the 
:tion  of  thOM  yMirs.  but  has  eaten 
into  the  world's  reserved  supply.  Cotton 
prices  presently  prevailing  are  little,  if 
any.  in  excess  of  the  parity  price  set  by 
the  United  State*  Government  as  in  its 
opinion  reflecting  a  proper  price  for  the 
producers  of  cotton.  Prices  for  future 
delivery  months  average  well  l)elow 
parity.  Under  .such  conditions  it  is  very 
difBcult  to  understand  how  any  well  in- 
formed person  could  make  the  state- 
ments that  cotton  prices  are  inflated  by 
controls  exercised  by  huge  speculators 
In  commodity  futures. 

Inasmuch  as  Representative  Ktxrx 
comes  from  Wisconsin,  which  is  a  dairy- 
ing State.  I  believe  that  his  comments 
on  the  proposed  removal  of  the  most  un- 
just tax  on  oleomargarine  which  heavily 
penalizes  the  producers  of  cotton  seed  in 
favor  of  the  producers  of  butter  would 
perhapa  be  more  interesting  and  based 
on  a  sounder  grasp  of  facts. 


Railroad  Unemployment  Insurance  Act 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RICHARD  M.  SIMPSON 

OV  »8MlWn.VAMIA 

IN  THE  HO08B  OF  RSPRESENTATIVXS 
Monday.  March  15.  1948 

Mr.  SIMPSON  of  Pennsylvania  Mr. 
Speaker,  recently,  I  introduced  H.  R.  5711. 
a  bill  to  amend  the  Railroad  Unemploy- 
ment Insurance  Act,  which  has  l)e€n  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  for  consideration.  The  purpose 
of  this  bill  is  to  put  the  unemployment 
ln5urance  tax  paid  by  railroad  com- 
panies on  a  merit  rating  or  sliding  scale 
basis,  conditioned  on  the  size  of  the  re- 
serve fund  balance  each  year,  without 
in  any  respect  changing  the  benefits  now 
provided.  This  would  extend  to  the  rail- 
road industry  sutKtantially  the  same 
treatment  accorded  every  other  employer 
In  the  country  with  respect  to  unemploy- 
ment under  the  various  State  and  Federal 
social  security  systems. 

The  considerations  upon  which  this  bill 
Is  based  may  be  outlined  as  follows: 

First.  The  railroad  Industry  has  Its 
own  unemployment  insurance  system  ad- 
minister^'d  under  a  Federal  fund  by  the 
Railroad  Retirement  Board.  All  other 
employers  who  are  covered  by  unemploy- 
ment Insurance  come  under  State  or 
Territorial  systems. 

Second.  The  bill  makes  no  changes 
whatsoever  in  the  unemployment  l)ene- 
flts  now  provided  by  law  for  railroad  em- 
ployees, nor  does  it  affect  the  Railroad 
Retirement  Act.  The  amendments 
adopted  by  the  Congress  in  1946,  which 
greatly  Increased  the  unemployment 
benefits  and  provided  an  entirely  new 
system  of  sickness,  accident,  and  mater- 
nity benefits,  are  not  changed  by  this  bill 
in  any  respect.  While  these  increa-sed 
unemployment  benefits  Increased  the 
cost  of  unemployment  insurance  for  the 
railroad  industry,  the  provisions  of  the 


bill  Insure  adequate  funds  to  meet  the 
cost  thereof  at  all  times.  No  rights  of 
any  railroad  employee  are  changed  by 
this  bill. 

Third.  Railroad  employees  contribute 
nothing  to  the  railroad  unemployment- 
Insurance  fund.  Railroad  companies  are 
presently  taxed  a  flat  3  percent  of  pay 
roll  on  wages  up  to  $300  per  month. 
While  the  maximum  tax  rate  for  unem- 
ployment insurance  outside  the  railroad 
Industry  is  3  percent  on  wages  up  to 
$3,000  per  year,  because  of  merit  or  ex- 
perience rating  now  In  effect  In  50  of  the 
51  State  and  territorial  funds,  the  actual 
minimum  rate  that  applies  varies  from 
complete  forgiveness  to  14  percent.  In 
9  of  the  jurisdictions  when  an  adequate 
balance  Is  maintained  In  the  fund  the 
employer  is  granted  complete  forgiveness 
of  taxes:  In  IS  States  he  Is  required  to 
pay  one-half  of  1  percent  or  less,  in  10 
States  he  must  pay  1  percent;  and  in  10 
other  States  the  rate  varies  from  1  to 
4  of  1  percent.  Thus.  In  44  jurisdic- 
tions the  minimum  rate  varie.«!  dnv d 

from  1  percent  to  complete  for 
Where  Congress  Itself  has  established 
unemployment  Insurance  system.^ — Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  Hawaii,  and  Alaska — 
the  minimum  rates  provided  are  '  lo  of  1 
percent  for  the  District  of  Columbia  and 
complete  forgiveness  for  the  other  2.  It 
will  be  noted  that  even  if  the  maximum 
rate  of  3  percent  applied  in  all  of  these 
jurisdictions  the  3  percent  fiat  rate  ap- 
plied to  railroads  is  atUl  20  percent  higher 
in  total  amount  because  It  b  applied  to 
$300  per  month  '$3,600)  of  salary,  while 
the  State  rates  apply  to  only  $3,000  per 
year  of  salary. 

Fourth.  The  merit  or  sliding  scale  of 
tax  provided  in  the  bill,  H.  R.  5711,  ranges 
from  a  minimum  of  4  of  1  percent  when 
the  balance  in  the  fund,  as  determined  by 
the  Board,  is  $350,000,000  or  more,  to  a 
maximum  of  3  percent  when  the  balance 
is  le.«:s  than  $150,000,000.  The  complete 
table  is  as  follows: 

l.tliebalaiic»t«'i!i'  no.lltoithf    Iht  rate  v'ah  r.sr«><>t 
.  inm.l  iiiui.  '  inmr-       to     coi:  •! 
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Rfth.  There  Is  no  question  but  that 
this  sliding  scale  of  rates  will  be  adequate 
to  insure  the  solvency  of  the  railroad 
unemployment-insurance  system  at  all 
times.  The  adjustment  of  the  tax  would 
be  automatic,  and  would  reach  the  full 
3  percent  if  the  balance  in  the  reserve 
account  should  fall  as  low  as  $150,000.- 
000.  The  railroads  have  been  paying  the 
3-percent  rate  since  the  act  became 
effective  In  1939,  which  has  resulted  In 
a  huge  and  unnecessary  surplus.  The 
graduated  scale  of  rates  would  gradu- 
ally reduce  this  swollen  surplus  without 
in  any  way  endangering  the  soundness 
of  the  unemployment -insurance  system. 
There  Is  absolutely  no  reason  for  main- 
taining such  a  high  reserve  and  depriv- 
ing railroad  companies  of  such  huge 
sums  of  money. 
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sixth.  The  excesslveness  of  the  3-por- 
cent  rate  can  be  best  shown  by  contrast 
Ing  It  with  the  expenditures  under  the 
act  from  the  time  of  its  enactment  up  to 
the  present.  Prom  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30.  1940.  to  and  including  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1947.  the  total 
benefit  disbursements  amounted  to  $114,- 
194.456.  or  an  average  of  $14,278,307  per 
year.  As  of  January  1  this  year,  the 
balance  in  the  reserve  fund  amounted  to 
$913,636,041.  and  if  the  fiat  3-percent 
rate  is  continued,  this  reserve  will  ap- 
proximate $1,000,000,000  by  the  end  of 
this  year,  or  more  than  eight  times  the 
total  amount  of  all  benefits  paid  out  since 
the  passage  of  the  act. 

For  the  first  6  months  of  the  present 
fiscal  year — July  1.  1947.  to  December 
31,  1947— when  the  new  and  increased 
benefits  adopted  last  year  were  In  effect, 
the  total  benefit  disbursements  amount- 
ed to  $27,352,804.  If  this  rate  of  dis- 
bursements were  extended  for  a  full  year, 
It  would  result  in  an  approximate  cost 
of  $55,000,000.  The  interest  on  the  sur- 
plus In  the  reserve  fund  brings  in  an  in- 
come to  the  account  of  something  over 
$15,000,000  a  year  at  the  present  time— 
$15,374,911  for  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30.  1947— and  a  rate  of  4  of  1  percent 
of  pay  rolls  would  produce  at  least  an- 
other $20,000,000  a  year,  or  a  total  of  at 
least  $35,000,000  a  year.  On  this  basis, 
only  $20,000,000  would  be  required  from 
the  surplus  to  pay  the  new  benefits  for 
a  full  year.  At  this  rate  the  surplus  in 
the  fund  would  carry  the  benefits  for 
many  years  to  come,  and  even  if  the 
cost  of  the  benefits  ran  as  much  as  $100.- 
0^0.000  a  year,  which  is  quite  unlikely,  it 
would  still  carry  the  benefits  along  for  a 
number  of  years  before  it  would  become 
necessary  to  apply  the  increased  tax  rate 
under  the  graduated  scale. 

It  will  be  noted  that  railroads  cannot 
shut  down  completely  like  steel  and  auto- 
mobile plants,  but  are  required  by  law 
and  public  convenience  and  necessity  to 
continue  In  operation,  and,  therefore, 
their  unemployment  could  not  conceiv- 
ably be  so  great  in  any  period  of  time 
as  to  endanger  the  fund  as  provided  in 
the  bill. 

Seventh.  In  the  fiscal  year  1946-47,  the 
total  income  to  the  railroad  unemploy- 
ment fund  from  taxes,  interest  and  ad- 
justments, amounted  to  $141,770,000. 
more  than  In  any  previous  year,  and 
twice  as  much  as  was  collected  in  1940- 
41.  In  fact,  this  was  $103,395,000  more 
than  the  benefit  disbursements  for  the 
fiscal  year  1946-47. 

Eighth.  Experience  has  shown  that  the 
rate  of  3  percent  grossly  excessive  and 
an  unnecessary  burden  upon  the  rail- 
roads. It  has  produced.  In  less  than  10 
years'  time,  a  surplus  of  approximately 
$1,000,000,000,  which,  in  effect,  has  de- 
prived the  railroads  of  money  which 
might  rightfully  have  been  spent  for  im- 
proved service,  reduction  of  debt.  In- 
creased employment,  and  other  operating 
expenses. 

Ninth.  It  must  be  borne  In  mind  that 
any  system  of  unemployment  Insurance 
provided  exclusively  for  railroad  em- 
ployees must,  in  the  final  analj'sis,  be  sup- 
ported and  paid  for  by  the  public,  as  the 


costs  to  the  carriers  are  Inevitably  re- 
fiected  In  the  level  of  railroad  rates.  Any 
tax  which  builds  up  such  a  huge  and  un- 
called for  surplus  as  exists  at  present  Is 
certainly  an  unjustified  addition  to  the 
total  cost  of  transportation. 

Tenth.  The  bill,  H.  R.  5711.  will  In- 
sure sufiBcient  funds  to  meet  the  costs  of 
the  railroad  unemployment  system  at  all 
times  in  the  future,  and,  In  effect,  give  to 
railroad  Industry  the  same  consideration 
given  all  other  employers  in  the  country. 
It  provides  no  refunds  of  the  excessive  tax 
heretofore  collected,  but  simply  proposes 
to  adjust  the  tax  rate  on  a  fair  and  equi- 
table basis  in  relation  to  the  demands 
upon  the  fund,  with  sufficient  safeguards 
to  maintain  its  solvency  in  the  future. 

Eleventh.  In  changing  to  a  sliding  scale 
of  taxation,  it  would  be  necessary  to 
change  the  formula  by  which  the  amount 
necessary  for  administration  of  the  un- 
employment fund  is  fixed.  The  bill  pro- 
vides for  this  by  allocating  to  the  admin- 
istration fund  from  the  taxes  collected, 
an  amount  equal  to  -io  of  1  percent  of  the 
total  compensation  upon  which  collec- 
tions are  based.  From  past  experience 
this  Is  more  than  adequate  for  adminis- 
trative purposes. 

Twelfth.  The  bill  would  also  direct  the 
Railroad  Retirement  Board  to  keep  its 
records  in  the  future  In  such  manner  as 
might  afford  a  basis  for  the  determina- 
tion by  the  Congress  of  the  advisability 
of  prescribing  a  system  of  individual  merit 
rating  for  railroad  companies  as  against 
an  industry-wide  system. 


Palestine 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THOR  C.  TOLLEFSON 

or   WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  15.  1948 

Mr.  TOLLEFSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  statement 
from  the  New  York  Times  of  March  13, 
1948: 

TIME  IS  RUNNING  OUT 

This  Is  a  fateful  week  for  Palestine — and 
for  the  peace  of  the  world.  By  March  15 
we  should  know  whether  the  United  Nations 
shall  henceforth  be  regarded  merely  as  an 
International  debating  society,  whose  deci- 
sions and  considered  judgments  may  be 
lightly  shunted  aside,  or  whether  It  Is  to  be 
an  effective  Instrument  for  the  settlement 
of  disputes — and  the  hope  of  mankind.  By 
March  15  the  Great  Powers  are  scheduled  to 
report  to  the  Security  Council  on  the  results 
of  their  consultations  regarding  Palestine 
and  to  make  recommendations  'regarding 
the  guidance  and  instructions  which  the 
Council  might  usefully  give  to  the  Palestine 
Commission  with  a  view  of  Implementing  the 
(partition)  resolution  of  the  General  Assem- 
bly." It  is  our  firm  conviction  that  upon 
those  recommendations,  and  upon  the  subse- 
quent action  to  be  taken  by  the  Security 
Council,  rests  the  future  of  international 
organization  to  preserve  and  maintain  peace. 

The  Issue  Is  clear.  On  November  29,  1947 — 
after  many  months  of  earnest  Investigation, 


deUbtratlon,  and  debkt«,  and  daaplt*  r«- 
peatcd  Arab  threat*  of  war— tb«  0«n«ral 
Asiembly  of  the  United  Nattona  voted  to 
partition  Palestine  into  separate  Arab  and 
Jewish  states  with  an  economic  union,  and 
with  an  international  regime  for  Jerusalem. 
Since  that  time.  Arab  states,  encouraged  by 
the  Mandatory  Government's  failure  to 
maintain  law  and  order  in  Palestine,  have 
conunitted  acts  of  armed  aggression  against 
the  Jewish  community  in  the  hope  of  In- 
timidating the  United  Nations  into  reversing 
Its  Judgment.  Now  the  United  Nations  must 
choosa  one  of  two  paths :  It  can  carry  out  its 
own  decision  vigorously  and  forthrlghtly  by 
using  the  enforcement  machinery  provided 
by  the  United  Nations  Charter — and  thereby 
preserve  its  own  prestige  and  effectlvenesa 
for  the  future;  or  It  can  permit  the  aggres- 
sive acts  of  a  few  Arab  rulers  to  upset  the 
results  of  combined  world  statesmanship — 
and  thereby  commit  suicide. 

These  are  the  two  paths  and  there  is  no 
other.  All  talks  of  renewing  attempts  to 
"reconcile"  the  Arabs  and  the  Jews,  after 
Innumerable  and  fruitless  efforts  at  recon- 
ciliation oyer  a  period  of  30  years.  Is  wholly 
unrealistic.  The  chief  spokesman  of  our  own 
Government  underscored  this  fact  at  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  United  Nations  last 
November. 

What  do  those  who  are  again  talking  about 
"reconciliation"  really  mean?  Certainly  not 
an  understanding  between  Jews  and  Arabs 
based  upon  historic  rights  and  International 
guarantees.  The  Arabs  have  time  and  again 
refused  even  to  discuss  such  a  settlement. 
If  the  Arab  spokesmen  have  convinced  us 
of  anything.  It  is  that  they  are  absolutely 
Intransigent  with  regard  to  any  Palestine 
solution  wlilch  in  some  way  meets  Jewish 
needs  and  rights.  Obviously,  those  who  now 
speak  of  "reconciliation"  mean  something 
quite  different.  What  they  have  In  mind  is 
the  whittling  down  of  the  United  Nations 
partition  decision — to  the  further  detriment 
of  the  Jews.  This  unworthy  objective  Is 
being  advertised  as  "an  attempt  to  compro- 
mise." 

In  this  connection  it  should  t>e  pointed 
out  that  the  Jews  do  not  base  their  claim  to 
Palestine  upon  the  UN's  partition  decision, 
but  upon  a  long  series  of  International  com- 
mitments originating  with  the  Balfour  Decla- 
ration and  the  Palestine  mandate,  and  upon 
thousands  of  years  of  history.  The  decision 
of  November  29.  1947.  fell  far  short  of  meet- 
ing what  the  Jews  regard  as  their  historic 
rights.  They  acceded  to  the  UN's  compro- 
mise solution,  which  Involved  great  sacrifices 
on  the  part  of  the  Jewish  people,  but  which 
they  were  prepared  to  accept  as  a  way  out 
of  a  dangerous  International  Impasse. 

To  represent  the  UN's  decision  as  the  Jew- 
ish solution,  on  the  theory  that  the  Jews 
should  be  expected  to  consent  to  a  further 
curtailment  of  their  rights,  is  not  only  un- 
fair to  a  long-suffering  people  but  completely 
destructive  of  confidence  In  the  United  Na- 
tions. 

It  Is  with  a  sense  of  deep  disappointment 
that  we  have  observed  the  role  that  our  own 
Government  has  played  with  reapect  to  Pal- 
estine during  the  past  weeks.  We  had  hoped 
for  the  same  clear-cut  and  energetic  presen- 
tation of  the  traditional  United  States  policy 
as  was  put  forward  In  the  final  crucial  meet- 
ings of  the  General  Assembly.  Instead,  we 
have  found  indecision  where  decisiveness  was 
called  for,  evasiveness  where  forthrightness 
was  demanded,  acquiescence  in  procedures 
which  can  only  produce  delay  where  speed 
was  essential.  Surely  it  cannot  be  the  In- 
tention of  our  Government  to  destroy,  by  a 
series  of  diplomatic  maneuvers,  the  very  UN 
decision  of  which  It  was  the  chief  architect. 

We  now  look  to  our  Government  once  again 
to  assume  leadership  on  this  question  and  to 
insure  a  just  outcome.    We  respectfully  urge 
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fonowlng  action  be  taken  tmme- 
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the  United  State*  RepreaentatlTS 
I  Itacuaaions  of  the  permanent  mem- 

the  Security  Council   take   an   un- 
■tand  for  the  earliest  Implcmenta- 

the  United  Nations  decisions  of  No- 

29.  1947.  and  favor  the  dispatching 

Injternatlonal  force  to  Palestine  to  help 

the  peace  and  to  enable  the  UN 

to  carry  on  the  work  of  Imple- 

hlch  was  asslKHcd  to  It; 

our  Government  urge  the  knme- 

clganlsatlon    and    equipment   of    the 

»>ntt>   which  la  provided  lor  In  the 

Istlana  dsetoton;  and 
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of  the  Jewish  community — and  of 

Nations  decision — may  be  enabled 

acta  of  aggression  threatening  their 
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Is  running  out. 
i^meriran  Christian  Palestine  Com- 
mittee. New  York.  N.  Y:  Prof. 
James  Luther  Adams.  Dean  Al- 
fange.  Maxwell  Anderson.  Rev. 
Waldsmar  Argow.  Dr.  Henry  A.  At. 
klnson.  Roger  N  Baldwin.  Qeorge 
Blddle.  Dr  L.  M.  Blrkhead.  .  %n- 
chester  Btxldy.  Dr  John  W  Brad- 
bury. Dr  Dwight  J.  Bradley.  Rt. 
Rev  Patrick  C  Brannan.  United 
States  Senator  Owen  Brewster. 
VanWyck  Brooks.  Rev.  Emory  S. 
Bucke.  Prof.  Henry  U  Buscb.  Frank 
W.  Buxton.  Walter  Chandler,  Prof. 
Emmanuel  Chapman.  liAayur  Stan- 
ley Church,  Rev.  Karl  U.  Chworow- 
sky.  B<irtley  C.  Crum.  Dr.  Clark 
Walker  Cummlngs.  Jonathan  Dan- 
iels. Rev.  John  W.  Darr.  Jr  .  Dean 
Ralmundo  De  Ovles.  United  SUtea 
Representative  Helen  Oahagan 
Douglas.  Prof.  Albert  Blruteln.  Dr. 
Samuel  A.  Eliot.  Rev.  Don  Prank 
Prnn.  Dorothy  Canfleld  Fisher. 
Father  George  B.  Ford,  Prof.  Carl 
J.  Frledrlch.  Rev  Stephen  H. 
Fntchman.  Frank  Gervasl.  Wil- 
liam Green.  John  Guuthcr.  Hon. 
John  Gutknecht.  Prof.  Paul  L. 
Hanna.  Dr  8.  Ralph  Harluw.  Rev. 
Frederick  Brown  Harris.  Very  Rev. 
Robert  Hatch.  Dr  Bryn  J.  Hovd*. 
Rev.  David  R.  Hunter.  Dr  Samuel 
Guy  Inman.  Dr.  Alvin  8.  Johnson. 
United  States  Senator  Edwin  C. 
Johnson.  Dr.  Edgar  DeWltt  Jones. 
Dean  Frederick  D.  Kershner.  Dr 
Ellsha  A.  King.  Freda  Klrchwey. 
John  A.  Lapp.  Hon.  Herbert  H.  Leh- 
man. Dean  Howard  M.  LeSourd. 
Rev.  Donald  G  Lothrcp.  Dr. 
Thomas  Mann.  Dr.  Daniel  L. 
Marsh.  Dr.  Oscar  E.  Maurer.  Hon. 
James  M.  Mead.  Rt.  Rev.  Arthur 
W.  Moulton.  Edgar  Ansel  Mowrer. 
Lewis  Mumford.  Mayor  Vincent  J. 
Murphy.  Alan  Burr  O^erstreet, 
Prof.  Harry  A.  Overstreet.  Rt.  Rev. 
Edward  L.  Parsons.  Dr.  Norman 
Vincent  Peale.  Hon  Ferdinand 
Peconi.  Dr.  Leslie  T.  Pennington, 
Rev  Wendell  Phillips.  Hon.  Frank 
A.  Plcard.  Dr.  Daniel  A.  Poling. 
«»rof.  Harris  Franklin  Rail.  Quen- 
tln  Reynolds.  Rev.  Wallace  W.  Rob- 
btns.  Dr.  Harold  W.  Ruopp.  Dr. 
Frederick  L.  Schuman.  Dr.  Guy 
Emery  Bhlpler.  Dr.  H.  Shelton 
Smith.  Robert  E.  Smith.  Dean 
Claude  W.  Sprouse.  Donald  Ogden 
Stewart.  Prof.  William  L.  Stldger. 
Rex  Stout.  Prof.  Paul  TUUch.  Rev. 
Barl  HoUler  Tomlln.  Prof.  Mark 
Van  Doren.  Dr.  Carl  Hermann  Voss. 
J.  Raymond  Walsh.  Dr.  Howard  B. 
Warren,  Dr.  Geori?e  Roas  Wells. 
Rear  Adin.  R.  D  Workman.  Unltsd 
SUtcs  Navy  (reUred). 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
o» 

HON.  WILUAM  H.  STEVENSON 

or  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  IS.  1948 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Rkc- 
OBD.  I  Include  the  following  letter  em- 
bodying a  resolution: 

Wisconsin  Association 

OF    COOPSkATIVn. 

Madison.  Wis..  March  12,  I94t. 
Bsprcsentatlve   William    H.   Sttvknson. 
House  Ofjict  Building. 

Washington,  D.  C. 

DBAS  Conobosman  Stsvkmsoh:  At  the  regu- 
lar board  meeting  held  yesterday,  March  11. 
1M8.  the  board  of  directors  passed  the  foUow- 
ing  resolution  which  Is  part  of  this  letter: 

"Whereas  removing  taxes  on  oleomargarine 
and  allowing  this  substitute  product  to  be 
colored  like  genuine  butter  will  lead  to  the 
ruin  of  the  butter  Industry  and  undermine 
the  economic  position  of  the  entire  dairy 
Industry  of  which  butter  production  Is  an 
Important  branch;  and 

"Whereas  coloring  oleomargarine  and  pro- 
viding color  free  of  charge  to  make  It  possible 
and  easy  to  appear  as  butter  Is  misrepre- 
sentation and  consequently  a  fraud  on  the 
consumer:  and 

"Whereas  It  Is  the  duty  of  the  Congress 
and  the  Government  to  safeguard  the  Inter- 
esU  of  a  legitimate  product  against  the 
surreptitious  and  underhanded  competition 
of  a  substitute  product:  Therefore,  be  It 

"Resolved.  That  the  board  of  directors  of 
the  Wisconsin  Association  of  Cooperatives, 
mindful  of  the  interests  both  of  the  dairy 
farmer  and  the  consumer,  go  on  record  as 
vigorously  opposing  any  change  whatever  in 
the  ||wa.  rules,  and  regulations  which  pres- 
ently govern  the  sale,  the  taxing,  and  the 
coloring  of  oleomargarine." 

The  oleomararlne  question  la  of  great  Im- 
portance to  the  Wisconsin  dairy  farmer,  es- 
pecially when  overproduction  will  again  ap- 
pear on  the  market  t>ecau8e  milk  will  have  to 
be  converted  Into  other  producu  than  but- 
ter. We  are  Just  wondering  why  oleomar- 
garine cannot  be  sold  on  Its  own  merits  with- 
out appearing  as  butter.  There  are  many 
bread  spreads  on  the  market,  but  none  are 
colored  yellow. 

Cooperatively   yours, 

EaicH  LcMS. 
Kxecuttve  Secretarff. 


Rent  Cootrol 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  WAT  ARNOLD 

or  Missouai 
Of  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  IS.  1948 

Mr.  ARNOLD.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leaye  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Ric- 
OKD,  I  wish  to  include  the  following  let- 
ter from  a  constituent  In  Hannibal.  Mo., 
relative  to  rent  control,  which  is  typical 


of  numerous  letters  from  other  parts  of 
my  district: 

Hannibal.  Mo..  January  21.  1949. 
Hon  8.  W.  (Wat)  Asnold. 

House  of  Representatives, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
DtAs  HoNoaABLK  Sn:  I  have  Just  read  your 
statement  of  views  on  the  continuation  of 
rent  controls  as  published  in  last  evening's 
Hannibal  Courier -Post.  In  my  opinion  you 
are  correct  In  your  position  and  I  am  with 
you  100  percent. 

More  than  once.  I  have  heard  tennnts  say. 
"It  is  cheaper  to  rent  than  to  own  property. 
Why  should  I  build,  or  buy?"  These  ten- 
anU  have  further  stated,  "Let  the  landlord 
do  the  worrying,  and  pay  the  bills."  And 
these  statements  made  In  rent-contro!  areas. 
The  housing  program  will  never  go  forward 
to  meet  the  needs,  as  long  as  these  conditions 
maintain. 

However,  In  my  opinion,  this  Is  not  the 
worst  aspect  of  the  rent-control  program. 
To  me  It  Is  the  most  discriminatory  piece  of 
legislation  Congress  has  on  the  books.  A 
fe^-  areas  here  and  there  with  control.  Kiss- 
where  the  aky  Is  the  limit.  Even  In  rent- 
control  areas,  there  are  notable  discrimina- 
tions. A  party  said  to  me  jiut  last  week, 
"After  my  husband  passed  away  a  few  months 
ago,  I  decided  to  rent  my  home.  I  was  lur-  . 
prised  to  find  there  was  no  rent  ceUlng  on  my 
home.  I  am  getting  good  rent."  Landlords 
who  compiled  with  rent  controls  all  through 
the  war.  still  strapped  down  to  controls  even 
though  maintenance  costs  have  soared  tre- 
mendoualy. 

If  a  certain  class  of  our  cltlsens  must  pro- 
vide houses  for  other  classes  to  live  In.  they 
should  have  adequate  returns  on  their  In- 
vestments. Then  the  Government  should  be 
fair  and  treat  all  sections  of  the  Nation  ulike. 
I  would  say  with  you.  "Take  off  rent  controls." 
If  Congress  refuses,  then  clamp  It  on  all  the 
Nation  alike.  However  It  Is  my  cplnlon,  that 
such  control  would  result  In  the  greatest  ban 
ever  on  the  housing  problem. 
Very  truly  yours. 

Rev.  F.  M.  BAKta  (Retired). 


National  Defense 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WALT  HORAN 

or   WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  ;iOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  March  IS.  1948 

Mr.  HORAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  own  remarlts  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record.  I  am  plea.«;ed 
to  include  a  most  thoughtful  editorial 
from  the  March  10  issue  of  the  Wash- 
ington Evening  SK^r. 

I  feel  that  whoever  wrote  this  editorial 
certainly  pointed  up  the  question  whtch 
surrounds  our  national  defense  problem. 

The  ed'corial  follows: 

OU*  MILITAXT    WXAKiraSS 

It  Is  a  ^<j*j,l  »hlng  that  the  public  hearings 
planned  by  the  Senate  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee apparently  will  deal  with  more  than 
the  single  question  of  the  need  for  universal 
military  training.  For  In  the  present  stats 
of  the  world  we  ou^ht  to  be  thinking  very 
seriously  about  a  great  deal  more  than  this 
one  controversial  matter. 

To  say  that  the  subject  of  UMT  Is  contro- 
versial Is  not  to  imply  a  belief  that  there  Is 
any  merit  to  most  of  the  objections  raised 
against  It.      On   the  contrary,  moet  of  ths 
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objections,  in  the  light  of  the  world  as  it  la 
today,  are  downright  silly. 

There  Is  some  substance  to  the  objection — 
or  perhaps  one  might  better  say  the  fear — 
that  the  cost  of  UMT  would  be  taken  out  of 
the  funds  needed  by  other  military  arms. 
Senator  Tatt  is  one  of  those  who  has  said 
that  UMT.  if  adopted,  wUl  be  financed  on 
.  this  basis.  And  if  that  Is  true — if  it  Is  neces- 
sary that  the  Army,  Navy,  or  Air  Force,  al- 
reiuly  short  of  funds,  be  cut  back  still  fur- 
ther to  pay  for  UMT — then  It  is  probable 
that,  from  the  standpoint  of  our  over-all 
defensive  strength,  adoption  of  UMT  would 
do  more  harm  than  good.  But  this,  of  ccuise, 
is  neither  necessary  nor  true.  If  Senator 
Tatt  cannot  see  the  threat  to  our  security 
that  Is  buUdlng  up  in  the  world.  If  he  wants 
to  treat  the  budget  as  our  greatest  problem, 
that  Is  his  privilege.  But  the  Congress  does 
not  have  to  follow  him  down  that  disastrous 
blind  alley.  And  If  Congress  adopts  a  UMT 
program  It  can  and  should  Insist  that  It  be 
paid  for  without  any  further  weakening  of 
the  other  branches  of  our  military  establish- 
ment. 

Of  even  greater  weight,  however,  is  the 
strong  probability  that  UMT,  whatever  hope 
it  may  once  have  offered,  would  fall  far  short 
today  of  meeting  our  minimum  requirements 
for  national  security. 

In  the  light  of  political  considerations,  It 
may  be  that  it  is  futUe  to  ask  for  more  than 
a  UMT  program  It  ought  to  be  made  per- 
fectly clear,  however,  that  in  the  immediate 
future,  at  least,  there  is  no  security  for  the 
United  States  in  UMT.  There  is  danger  that 
adoption  of  UMT  would  lull  the  people  into 
believing  that  the  country  is  safe.  That  Is 
not  true,  and  we  should  guard  against  any 
such  false  psychology. 

The  danger  today  is  the  danger  of  war  with 
Russia.  And  If  war  should  come  soon  it 
would  find  us  tragically  weak.  We  are  short 
of  men  in  the  armed  services.  For  the  Army, 
Confn-ess  authorized  689  000  men,  the  budget 
provided  funds  for  560,000,  and  the  actual 
strength  Is  552.000.  The  comparable  figures 
for  the  Air  Force  are  382.000  authorized,  362.- 
000  budgeted,  and  346,000  actually  enrolled. 
For  the  Navy  It  is  664.000  authorized,  526,000 
budgeted,  and  476,000  enrolled. 

All  of  this  means  that  the  volunteer  sys- 
tem has  fallen  down,  and  this  deficiency  In 
manpower  cannot  be  made  good  through 
UMT  since  it  does  not  extend  to  active  serv- 
ice. In  a  word,  our  available  men  are  spread 
around  the  world.  We  are  strong  nowhere 
and  weak  everywhere.  That  is  a  dangerous, 
a  very  dangerous  situation  for  a  country  fac- 
ing the  risk  of  war  with  a  nation  possessing 
the  actual,  as  distinguished  from  potential, 
military  power  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

When  Senator  Guenet's  committee  begins 
its  hearings  these  are  aspects  of  our  problem 
which  ought  to  be  explored  as  fully  as  p>08- 
slble.  If  this  Government — and  that  In- 
cludes the  Congress,  the  military  establish- 
ment and  the  administration — really  wants 
the  people  of  this  country  to  support  ade- 
quate military  preparedness  it  ought  to  put 
the  facts  before  them. 


Taft-Hartley  Law 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRED  A.  HARTLEY,  JR. 

OF  NEW  JEKSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  9.  1948 

Mr.  HARTLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  following  remarks  of 
Robert  N.  Denham,  general  counsel  of 


the  National  Labor  Relations  Board,  be- 
fore the  Minnesota  Employers'  Associa- 
tion, Minneapolis.  Minn..  January  30. 
1948: 

When  I  was  invited  several  months  ago  to 
address  this  meeting  concerning  the  Taft- 
Hartley  law.  it  Ijecame  a  "must"  on  my  cal- 
endar, for  this  State  has  long  been  recog- 
nized as  one  of  those  where  the  people  be- 
lieve In  the  principle  that  industrial  rela- 
tions are  human  relations.  The  rest  of  the 
Nation  Is  Indebted  to  you  for  that — and  for 
projecting  that  realization  into  the  Halls  of 
Congress  through  those  of  your  representa- 
tives who  have  had  so  large  a  part  in  trans- 
lating it  Into  this  new,  and,  I  believe,  epochal 
legislation. 

Because  they  are  human  relations  that 
must  have  always  in  mind  the  unlimited 
problems  that  arise  from  human  reactions, 
any  law  that  attempts  to  deal  with  them 
must  either  do  a  full  and  complete  Job  on 
the  complex  subject,  that  will  define  and 
control  the  rights  and  responsibilities  of  all 
concerned  within  the  area  It  attempts  to 
cover,  or  It  must  merely  point  to  the  gen- 
eral principles  and  leave  their  application 
to  the  wisdom.  Judgment,  and  good  faith 
of  those  Into  whose  hands  the  administra- 
tion of  the  law  may  be  placed. 

In  the  Taft-Hartley  law,  the  Congress  has 
adopted  the  first  of  these  approaches,  and 
under  the  leadership  and  guidance  of  those 
who  undertook  to  sponsor  the  legislation,  has 
given  us  a  rule  book  that  bids  fair  to  accom- 
plish, in  large  measure,  its  objective  of  pre- 
venting interference  with  the  free  flow  of 
commerce  because  of  labor  disputes,  by  pro- 
moting the  resolution  of  such  disputes 
through  the  highly  desirable  process  of  col- 
lective bargaining. 

To  do  this  was  not  easy,  and  the  law  is  not 
a  simple  one  in  its  context.  Its  meaning  and 
application  cannot  be  gleaned  in  a  single 
reading,  for  here  is  reflected  the  knowledge 
and  experience  gained  In  12  years  of  ap- 
plication of  the  Wagner  Act,  and  the  expert 
correction  of  the  principles  and  practices 
that  developed  under  it  to  the  detriment  of 
the  public  welfare,  and  at  the  same  time, 
those  that  had  proved  their  worthiness. 

When  the  Wagner  Act  was  passed,  the  con- 
ditions then  existing  generally  in  industry 
demanded  it  as  a  corrective.  The  man  who 
worked  for  wages  was  Just  as  human  as  the 
man  who  signed  his  pay  check.  He  occupied 
a  well-defined  place  In  the  economic  scheme 
of  things,  but  he  was  helpless  to  protect 
himself  against  the  employer  whose  main 
objective  was  to  produce  for  little  and  sell 
for  much,  and  who  had  little  patience  vlth 
the  employee  who  sought  an  increasing  re- 
turn for  his  own  effort,  in  order  to  keep  up 
with  the  standards  that  were  being  con- 
stantly elevated.  He  was  faced  with  the 
proposition  that  he  must  either  take  what 
the  boss  offered,  or  look  for  more  money  in  a 
different  job,  if  he  could  find  one.  It  was  as 
much  as  his  Job  was  worth  if  he  objected  to 
anything. 

With  this  situation  before  it  in  a  depres- 
sion time,  when  Jobs  were  scarce  and  unem- 
ployment on  the  Increase,  and  with  employ- 
ers tending  to  exploit  those  who  were  work- 
ing with  the  club  of  possible  unemployment. 
Congress  brought  the  Wagner  Act  into  ex- 
istence. It  was  aimed  at  the  correction  of 
the  evils  on  the  employer  side.  It  did  not 
envisage  the  swing  of  the  pendulum  to  the 
other  extreme,  and  the  exploiting  of  the 
employers,  and  the  public,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  individual  employee,  by  the  labor  organ- 
izations that  had  gained  controlling  power 
under  the  beneficent  protection  of  the  act. 
But  such  a  swing  die"  come.  Many  labor  or- 
ganizations found  themselves  In  positions  of 
such  economic  power  that  employers  were 
forced  to  bow  to  their  demands,  regardless  of 
the    Justness    of    them,    or    suffer    boycotts. 


strikes,  and  other  economic  penalties  that 
were  as  unconscionable  as  many  of  the  pre- 
Wagner  Act  employer  practices. 

In  that  climate,  the  Labor -Management 
Relations  Act  of  1947,  commonly  known  as 
the  Taft-Hartley  Act  and  generally  attrib- 
uted to  Mr.  Hartlet,  of  New  Jersey;  to  Sena- 
tor Taft,  of  Ohio;  and  to  your  own  good  Sen- 
ator, Joe  Ball;  was  made  law  over  the  veto 
of  the  President,  and  by  It  there  was  laid  in 
the  lap  of  the  American  public,  a  piece  of  ad- 
ministrative machinery  which.  I  believe,  will 
prove  to  be  the  foundation  of  au  era  of  con- 
structive and  intelligent  labor-management 
relationship  of  which  many  of  us  have 
dreamed  and  hoped  for,  but  which  we  be- 
lieved never  could  be  accomplished.  It  is 
not  a  piece  of  machinery  which  is  of  the 
Simon  Legree  t3rpe  and  it  does  not  confer 
benefits  exclusively  upon  one  class  of  public 
and  impose  burdens  on  another.  It  distrib- 
utes both  the  benefits  and  the  responsibilities 
so  that  none  of  those  affected  by  It  Is  without 
his  fair  share  of  both. 

It  has  been  interesting  to  note  that  the 
hue  and  cry  that  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  is  a 
unlon-bustlng.  slave-labor  act  seems  to  have 
completely  disappeared  and  It  is  gratifying 
to  see  that  the  dire  predictions  that  em- 
ploj'ers  would  insist  upon  utilizing  it  as  a 
medium  for  the  elimination  of  unions  from 
their  plants  have  completely  failed  to  mate- 
rialize. 

This  act  definitely  Imposes  heavy  respon- 
slbUlties  upon  both  management  and  labor, 
to  see  that  It  functions  In  accordance  with 
Its  stated  purpose  which  well  can  be  re- 
duced to  the  simple  statement:  "The  pro- 
tection of  commerce  thrc^gh  the  elimina- 
tion of  destructive  labor  disputes  by  the 
process  of  collective  barfaining." 

It  recognizes  that  labor  is  a  pillar  of  our 
economic  structure  and  that  labor  must  be 
allowed  a  full  voice  In  „he  administration 
of  our  economic  welfare.  It  recognizes  that 
labor,  like  capital,  can  only  effectively  par- 
ticipate in  this  through  Its  freely  chosen 
spokesmen  or  representatives— and  that 
labor  must  be  given  tlie  fullest  protection  in 
selecting  Its  spokesmen,  wlihout  fear  of  of- 
fending Its  employer,  and  thereby  visiting 
reprisals  on  Itself— and  without  being  veered 
away  from  action  by  promises  of  reward  if 
it  guides  itself  by  the  wishes  of  the  em- 
ployer—and 80.  because  the  prohibitions  of 
the  Wagner  Act  had  been  found  to  be  sound 
and  effective  as  a  means  of  Insuring  this  un- 
hampered freedom  of  choice,  those  prohibi- 
tions—termed "unfair  labcw  practices" — 
still  apply  to  thr  employer  In  his  relations 
with  his  employees.  The  charges — except  as 
to  the  closed  shop — are  interpreUtive  only 
and,  m  the  main,  cover  those  things  that 
could  have  been  found  to  be  inherent  in  the 
old  Wagner  Act,  had  the  old  Board  seen  fit 
to  apply  them.  For  instance,  the  freedom 
to  choose  a  labor  organization  would  be  ex- 
pected to  carry  with  It  the  converse  of  free- 
dom to  refrain  from  choosing;  but  in  an 
abundance  of  caution.  Congress  has  written 
that  freedom  In  today's  law.  The  provision 
concerning  the  right  of  the  employer  to  talk 
to  his  employees  about  unions — to  criticize 
them  or  to  praise  them,  is  inherent  also,  so 
long  as  there  Is  absent  any  coercion,  threat, 
or  promise  of  reward.  The  only  departure 
here  from  the  Board's  established  rule,  is 
the  isolation  of  such  free  speech,  and  the  pro- 
hibition against  using  It  as  part  of  a  pattern 
of  unfair  labor  practices. 

The  employer  stUl  may  not  create  or  dom- 
inate a  labor  organization  among  his  peo- 
ple. He  still  may  not  discriminate  against 
an  employee  because  of  his  affiliation  or  lack 
of  affiliation  with  a  labor  organization — ex- 
cept under  a  valid  union-shop  agreement — 
and  he  may  not  refuse  to  bargain  with  the 
union  that  is  the  choice  of  a  majority  of 
those  of  his  employees  .in  an  appropriate 
unit. 
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tta*  pendulum  had  nrung  to 
Dd  the  scheme  of  thtnga 
ttirown  out  of  balance  by  tbe  re- 
power  of  the  unlona  and  by 
frequent  abuae  of  that  power,   the 
having   effectively   restrained   the 
from    mtsuaing    their    economic 
e:ftended  tta  aorvey  to  techniques  and 
of  labor  organlaatlofu  that  have. 
given  rlaa  to  oooaplalnu  of  both 
emplofeee  and  eaiployers.  and  that 
pr^lded  the  beaee  of  labor  dlaputae  that 
with   the  free  flow  of  commerce: 
■electing  those  which  eetiuied  moat 
and     unjuatlflable.     Congrcea     has 
to  the  labor  org&nlaatlons  and  said 
:  "Thou  Shalt  not  do  these  things, 
too.  are  unfair  labor  practices." 
ly  has  Congreaa  said  that  these  acts 
lart  of  labor  organlaatlona  are  beyond 
but  aa  to  certain  of  them,  which 
prefllcated  on  itrtkes.  Inciting  to  strike, 
to  perform  certain  required  duties, 
lecreed  that  such  conduct  must  be 
as  soon  as  It  becomes  the  subject  of  a 
It    has    mandated    the    Board, 
the  general  counsel,  to  go  Into  the 
States  district  court  and  petition  for 
Injfpctlon   reatralnlng   the   continuance 
conduct  whenever  a  charge  Is  filed 
the  commission  of  such  prescribed 
general  counsel  has  no  discretion 
ivestlgatlng  tbe  charge,  he  has  rea- 
cause  to  believe  that  the  facu  are 
that  a  complaint  should  Issue.    He 
forward  with  the  Injunction  proceed- 
fckthwlth.   If   the   case   Is  one   that   is 
the  jurisdlcUon  of  the  Board. 
I  erhaps  the  most  far-reaching  feature 
\cl  lb  the  broad  power  given  the  gcn- 
nsel  to  seek  an  Injunction  within  his 
and    the   United    States    district 
grant  It.  In  any  case  where  an  unfair 
>ractice    has    been    charged    against 
in  employer  or  a  labor  organization 
ximplalnt  has  laaued.     The  act  does 
c  to  define  an  area  within  which 
may   be  used   but   the   very 
of    the    provision    seems    to    fix    its 
limitation. 

>eraona  wlU  argue  that  lalior  relations 
regulated  by  Injunction,  any  more 
tliat  labor  contracu  can  be  written  by 
n.  I  cannot  believe  this  provision 
ever  intended  to  be  utilized  as  a  means 
prelinalnary  cease-and-desist  orders  when- 
employer  and  a  labor  organization 
involved  in  a  dispute,  and  one  or 
other  of  them  Is  being  discarded.  It  la 
poeerful  and  sharp  a  weapon  to  be 
and  dulled  by  Indiscriminate 
It  must  be  rescrvod  for  those  occa- 
hen  a  substantial  segment  of  the 
welfare  la  at  stake,  or  where  palpable 
acu.  resulting  In  physical  injury 
of  property  or  life  are  being  threat- 
actually  taking  place  and  for  those 
•  that  are  "sul  generis." 
1  kave  had  many  requests  to  Invoke 
but  few  occasions  to  do  so. 
.  the  discretionary  petition  was 
oombiafMl  with  those  falling  within  tbe  man- 
jvovialon  and  In  one.  filed  only  yes- 
terday, for  the  first  time  the  petition  was 
bottomed  wholly  on  an  unfalr-labor-prac- 
clarga  ootiMe  Um  mandatory  group. 
1«  It  pettttaa  •nphMln*  another  faakore 
m  ly  have  been  overlooked.  All  the  in- 
junctloiis  that  have  been  sought  up  to  now 
hien  directed  to  Imbot  organizations  to 
them  from  secondary  boycotts,  feath- 
;.  atrllEing  to  force  the  cloeed-shop 
d  such,  but  this  one.  sought  at  ths 
of  a  union  acting  for  a  quarter  of  a 
amiteyeea,  is  directed  to  the  Gen- 
eral Mlton  Corp.  on  a  refusal -to-bargaln 
to  restrain  unilateral  action  being 
I  a  matter  to  which  that  corporation 
cofamltted  Itself  to  bargain.  The  rule 
;uts  both  ways — and  any  person 
whom  a  charge  la  filed,  may.  If  the 
eircum4tances   justify   it.   find   himself   the 
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subject  of  an  Injunction  proceeding.  All  of 
which  Is  a  further  reason  why  the  greatest 
degree  of  care  must  be  tised  under  this  au- 
Ihurlty,  lest  we  find  ourselves  trying  our 
cases,  at  least  In  part,  through  the  medium 
of  Injunction  proceedings  In  the  United 
SUtes  district  courts  Instead  of  the  board 
that  has  been  created  for  that  purpose.  No 
one  wants  to  see  that  happen,  and  I.  least  of 
an. 

It  Is  Impossible.  In  one  session,  to  cover 
all  the  things  on  which  title  I  of  the  act 
touches,  but  Washington  being  so  far  away 
from  so  many  of  you  and.  at  best,  something 
of  a  mystery  to  most  people  as  to  what  hap- 
pens there,  and  why.  I  think  some  explana- 
tion of  what  the  new  National  Labor  Rela- 
tions Board  U  and  how  It  works  Is  probably 
justified.  Under  the  Wagner  Act,  the  three- 
man  Beard  was  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Board.  It  controlled  all  phases  of  the  work, 
end  the  pay,  aaslgcments.  promotions  and 
discharges  of  every  person  on  the  rolls.  It 
selected  the  cases  It  desired  to  prosecute 
before  Itself.  It  beard  Its  agenU  present  the 
prosecution  and  it  finally  decided  the  case 
on  the  merits  In  every  sense,  it  was  "prose- 
cutor, jury,  and  judge."  although  It  munt  be 
noted  that  from  the  beginning  much  effort 
waa  made  to  segregate  these  functions  among 
noneoordlnated  groups.  However,  this  con- 
dition existed  and  It  was  not  a  healthy  one. 
To  correct  this,  the  Congress  has  now  drawn 
a  sharp  line  between  the  judicial  functions, 
and  the  Investigative  and  prosecuting  func- 
tions. It  has  rested  the  judicial  functions 
exclusively  within  the  Beard,  made  up  of 
five  members,  and  a  staff  of  trial  examiners, 
who  sit  as  trial  judges,  with  the  Board  as 
a  sort  of  court  of  last  resort.  Tbe  Board 
has  no  other  function  to  perform. 

On  the  other  hand  it  has  created  an  In- 
dependent office,  filled  by  Presidential 
appointment,  known  as  the  general  counsel, 
In  which  the  ircumbent  acts  with  finality 
in  the  determination  of  whether  a  charge 
of  an  unfair  labor  practice  is  to  be  prosecuted, 
and  on  what  thetry  it  Is  to  be  pr<^secuted. 
The  general  counsel  has  sole  and  exclusive 
supervision  and  direction  of  the  personnel  in 
the  field  where  these  charges  are  made.  Inves- 
tigated, and  prosecuted,  and  he  has  sole  snd 
exclusive  direction  and  supervision  of  the  ac- 
tivities uf  all  the  attorneys,  both  In  and  out  of 
Washington — except  those  wbo  are  attached 
to  the  staffs  of  the  individual  Board  mem- 
bers aa  their  advisers.  These  are  conferred 
on  him  by  the  statute,  and  In  these  areas,  hu 
decisions  are  final.  It  Is  a  new  experiment 
In  administrative  agencies  I  know  of  no 
other  in  which  there  Is  anything  even  re- 
motely reeembllng  it,  for  the  general  coun- 
sel snd  tbe  Board  are  truly  independent  of 
each   other,   although   in    the   same  agency. 

As  soon  as  the  act  had  been  pasaed  and 
the  general  counsel  had  been  selected, 
the  members  of  the  Board,  recognizing  the 
eangraasional  intent  that  their  functions 
baneeforth  must  be  confined  to  the  Judicial 
araa  of  activities,  voluntarily  conveyed  to 
the  general  counsel  by  formal  dalegatian, 
practically  all  the  authority  theretofore  ex- 
ercised by  the  Board  and  not  vested  In  the 
general  counsel  by  specific  language  of  the 
act,  which  was  ouuide  the  jurisdictional 
functions.  It  was  a  complete  cleavage  of 
Jtirisdlction  and  an  absolute  separation  of 
the  Judicial  from  the  prosecution  side. 
They  delegated  to  the  general  counsel  the 
business  of  conducting  all  Investigations, 
hearings,  and  elections,  and  the  making  of 
original  decisions  In  matters  pertaining  to 
repreeentatlon.  reserving  to  themselves  only 
the  right  to  hear  and  decide  appeals  In  rep- 
reaaatatlon  matters  on  which  the  oOce  of 
tbe  general  counsel  had  acted;  and  they  del- 
egated to  the  genwal  eounael  full  and  Anal 
•upervlairon  and  direction  of  all  the  adminis- 
trative functions  of  the  agency,  so  that  now 
pcrtxaps  80  percent  of  the  personnel  and 
activities  of  the  agency,  as  well  as  the  final 
disposition  of  ail  unfair  labor  practice  mat- 


ters, up  to  the  point  of  litigating  them  be- 
fore a  trial  examiner,  rct.ts  In  the  general 
counsel  exclusively.  In  this  way  the  criti- 
cism that  the  Board  Is  a  combination  of 
prosecutor,  Jury,  and  judge  has  been  ex- 
tinguished, and  the  Board  takes  tu  posi- 
tion as  a  purely  quasi  judicial  tribunal  hav- 
ing no  other  functions  or  duties  than  to 
decide  the  cases  that  come  to  It  through 
the  Independent  office  of  the  general 
counsel. 

The  fr^n^rsl  counsel  is  considerably  more 
than  a  law  officer  and,  unlike  most  general 
counsels,  he  not  only  does  not  set  as  a  legal 
adviser  to  the  Board;  he  Is  barred  from  so 
doing.  For  legal  counsel,  the  Board  must 
look  to  Its  owfi  Solicitor. 

As  I  have  stated.  It  is  the  duty  of  the 
general  counsel  to  determine  whether  a 
charge  has  merit  and  when  he  has  deter- 
mined that  an  unfair  labor  practice  has 
been  committed,  to  ls<iue  a  complaint  and. 
If  It  U  Indicated,  to  proceed  In  the  district 
court  to  obtain  the  injunctions  that  are 
authorized  by  the  law.  His  decision  In 
these  regards  Is  final,  except,  of  course, 
that  sometimes  the  courts  do  not  agree  with 
him  as  to  whether  an  injunction  is  Indi- 
cated, and  then  the  court's  decision  be- 
comes final. 

The  field  organizational  structtjre  has 
been  changed  only  Internally  and.  because 
this  act  has  thrown  a  burden  on  us  Involv- 
ing an  estimated  60.000-case  program,  each 
office  Is  In  the  mld(]je  of  an  expansion  pro- 
gram to  make  possible  the  prompt  process- 
ing of  the  matters  that  come  before  us. 

Not  only  do  we  have  the  broad  additional 
field  of  unfair  labor  practices  by  Isbor  or- 
ganizations, the  Injunction  proceedings  that 
must  be  given  priority,  and  the  determina- 
tion of  Jiu-lsdlctlonal  disputes  that  have  re- 
sulted In  work  stoppages,  but  our  basic  juris- 
diction has  been  greatly  broadened.  As  a 
single  example,  the  building  and  constrtic- 
tion  Industry,  over  which  In  the  past,  the 
old  Board  refused  to  exercise  Jiulsdlctlon,  is 
now  fully  within  the  area  6f  our  operations — 
and.  because  of  radical  differences  between 
the  various  State  lat>or  laws  and  ours,  we 
are  barred  from  ceding  to  State  agencies, 
jurisdiction  over  cases  they  formerly  han- 
dled. In  every  Instance  where  the  Stste  Isw 
Is  Inconsistent  with  ours,  or  Its  application 
la  Inconsistent.  These  alone  win  serve  to 
almost  double  the  over-all  load  the  agency 
will  have  to  carry. 

Then.  too.  whereas  we  formerly  had  only 
two  types  of  elections,  one  of  those  being 
the  rare  employer  petition  that  was  per- 
mitted only  when  two  competing  unlona 
were  claiming  to  represent  the  employees, 
now  we  have  five 

The  old  representation  petition  by  a  labor 
organization  seeking,  for  the  first  time,  to 
represent  employees,  remains  unchanged: 
but  now  the  employer  la  privileged,  when- 
ever any  labor  organization  makes  a  de- 
mand for  recognition,  to  petition  the  Board 
to  hold  an  election  to  determine  the  validity 
of  that  organization's  claim.  He  no  longer 
Is  required  to  wait  until  two  labor  organiza- 
tions are  making  simultaneous  demands  on 
him.  The  effect  of  this  should  be  to  re- 
strain ambitious  unions  engaged  In  organi- 
zational campaigns  from  making  premature 
or  nuisance  demands,  becauM.  when  an  elec- 
tion Is  held  at  the  request  of  the  employer, 
if  the  union  should  lose,  there  cannot  be 
another  election  for  13  months.  If  a  union 
really  expects  to  represent  those  employees, 
it  probably  wouldn't  take  a  chance  on  such 
an  election  under  thoee  circumstances  until 
reasonably  ready  for  the  test.  A  year  of 
waiting  could  completely  ruin  Its  chances. 

Then  there  Is  the  case  where  a  union  haa 
been  in  a  plant  for  a  lone  time  and  no  othn 
union  haa  attempted  to  invade  it.  but  the 
employees  have  become  dissatisfied  with 
their  representation.  Up  until  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Act  was  enacted,  there  was  no  way 
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In  which  the  employees  could  raise  the  Is- 
sue or  take  steps  to  rid  themselves  of  an 
unwelcome  union.  Now.  however.  If  30  per- 
cent of  them  petition  the  Baard  for  an  elec- 
tion to  determine  whether  the  employees 
want  to  continue  to  be  represented  by  the 
Incumbent  union,  the  law  provides  that  such 
an  election  shall  be  held  unless  there  is  some 
legitimate  bar  to  It:  and  if  It  Is  held,  and  a 
majority  vote  to  oust  the  union,  its  authority 
to  represent  the  employees  Is  automatically 
terminated.  If  the  vote  falls,  however,  that 
result  is  tantamount  to  a  recertlfication  for  a 
year,  for  here,  again,  there  may  not  be  an- 
other election  for  12  months. 

There  is  also  the  matter  of  the  union  shop. 
I  take  It  it  Is  unnecessary  for  me  to  com- 
ment on  the  fact  that  the  closed  shop  which 
provides  that  none  but  union  men  may  be 
employed  is  no  longer  permitted;  and  the 
union  shop,  which  pet^pits  an  employer  to 
hire  anyone  he  pleases,  provided  he  becomes 
a  member  of  the  union  after  30  days'  em- 
ployment, may  be  incorporated  In  a  contract 
only  when  that  has  been  agreed  to  by  the 
affirmative  vote,  in  a  secret  election,  of  a 
majority  of  all  the  employees  who  would  be 
affected  by  such  a  provision. 

I  have  been  asked  many  times  why  It  would 
not  be  proper,  where  there  has  always  been 
a  closed  shop  or  a  union  shop  In  the  plant 
and  the  men  are  all  accustomed  to  it,  to 
just  go  on  and  renew  the  old  arrangements 
which.  In  the  past,  have  never  been  objec- 
tionable. The  answer  to  that  Is  that  the 
law  forbids  it.  It  may  seem  to  be  a  short  cut, 
tut.  in  this  case,  it  Is  a  short  cut  which  In- 
evitably will  lead  to  trouble. 

The  execution  of  a  closed-shop  contract 
and  the  enforcemeiat  of  any  of  Its  require- 
ments. Is  an  unfair  labor  practice  with  which 
both  the  employer  and  the  union  can  be 
charged  if  they  Indulge  In  it;  and  the  union 
might  be  jeopardizing  Its  very  existence  if 
the  Board  should  find  that  such  conduct 
constituted  a  violation  of  section  8  (a)  (2) 
of  the  act.  which  prohibits  the  employer  to 
dominate  or  Interfere  with  the  formation 
or  administration  of  any  labor  organization. 
or  to  contribute  financial  or  other  support 
to  It. 

Obviously,  if  an  employee  should  be  dis- 
charged under  the  provisions  of  such  an  il- 
legal contract  at  the  request  of  the  union, 
not  only  would  the  employer  be  required  to 
reinstate  him,  but  both  the  employer  and  the 
union  could  be  made  subject  to  the  require- 
ment that  they  make  the  discharged  employee 
whole  for  whatever  pay  he  had  lost.  It 
makes  no  difference  upon  what  ground  the 
union  may  demand  such  a  discharge.  The 
same  holds  true  with  relerence  to  a  union 
shop  contract  that  has  been  entered  Into 
without  the  formality  of  the  election  that  I 
have  referred  to.  From  all  of  which.  I  think 
I  am  justified  In  repeating  that  this  short 
cut  can  lead  only  to  headaches. 

The  affirmative  vote  of  the  employees  In 
favor  of  a  union  shop  contract  does  not  auto- 
matically incorporate  such  a  provision  in 
whatever  contract  you  may  negotiate  with 
the  unions.  It  simply  legitimatizes  negotia- 
tions between  the  employer,  and  the  union, 
for  the  Inclusion  of  a  union  shop  provision 
in  the  contract  and,  I  would  say,  tends  to 
bring  It  into  the  area  of  subjects  on  which 
one  may  not  refuse  to  bargain.  After  it  has 
been  Included,  the  only  basis  upon  which 
you  may  discharge  a  man  at  the  Insistence 
of  the  union  is  when  he  has  failed  to  pay  his 
periodic  dues  and  initiation  fees.  The  ques- 
tion has  not  been  decided,  but  I  doubt  seri- 
ously that  even  failure  to  pay  fines  and 
assessments  levied  against  him  would  justify 
such  a  discharge.  The  union  may  expel  an 
employee  from  membership  for  any  reason 
It  sees  fit  within  the  allowable  limits  of  lU 
constitution  and  by-laws,  but  It  cannot  cause 
his  dlsciarge  except  for  the  one  reason  I  have 
mentioned. 

As  to  t'.ie  application  of  this  law,  there  has 
not  yet  been  time  to  carry  many  of  its  points 


through  to  decision.  It  has,  however,  been 
clearly  determined  ttiat  the  union  which  has 
not  filed  Its  financial  data  with  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  and  distributed  Its  financial  state- 
ment to  Its  members  and  filed  the  non- 
Communist  affidavits  with  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Board,  has  no  standing.  It  may 
not  file  a  petition  for  representation  and 
have  It  processed,  but,  by  the  same  token, 
if  It  has  a  valid  contract  executed  prior  to 
the  Taft-Hartley  Act,  It  may  not  be  ousted 
from  its  position  as  bargaining  representative 
until  its  contract  has  expired.  It  may  not 
file  charges  of  unfair  labor  practices  and  have 
complaints  Issued  on  them,  and  it  may  not 
even  file  petitions  for  union  shop  elections. 

If  an  employer  should  be  confronted  by  a 
claim  of  representation  from  a  noncomplying 
union,  he  cannot  obtain  an  election  through 
Board  processes,  for  the  Board  will  not  con- 
duct an  election  with  a  noncomplying  union 
on  the  ballot  except  in  the  case  of  the  decer- 
tification election,  and  there,  if  the  union 
should  win.  It  gains  nothing  beyond  Its  sta- 
tus quo. 

In  short,  for  all  practical  purposes,  the 
noncomplying  union  does  not  exist  before 
this  board,  except  when  It  becomes  the  sub- 
ject of  an  unfair  labor-practice  charge. 

As  to  the  principles  that  have  grown  out  of 
such  application  of  the  law  as  we  have  been 
able  to  make  up  to  this  time,  we  have  few 
decisions  of  the  Bonrd.  and  none  of  them 
bearing  directly  on  complaints  brought  un- 
der this  act,  and  none  by  '^e  courts  except 
scattered    decisions    of    the    district    courts 
either  granting  or  denying  petitions  for  in- 
junctions brought  about  by  the  mandatory 
provisions  of  the  act.     In  those  cases  where 
these    Injunctions    have    been    denied,    the 
courts  uniformly  have  recognized  their  right 
to  issue  injunctions  if  the  factual  circum- 
stances are  such  as  to  justify  them  and  to 
bring  them  within  the  court's  concept  of  the 
meaning  of  the  sp>eciflc  provision  of  the  act 
under  which  the  complaint  Is  drawn.     Thus, 
in  one  case,  where  an  Injunction  has  been 
denied,  it  was  because  the  court  conceived 
that  the  act  complained  of  took  place  prior 
to  the  effective  date  of  the  act  and  that  there 
was  no  continuing  conduct  which  stretched 
over  and  beyond  that  date.    On  this  premise 
no  one  can  quarrel  with  the  decision  of  the 
court,  although  It  was  the  contention — and, 
incidentally,  a  contention  suppKjrted  by  the 
trial  examiner  who  ultimately  heard  the  case 
on  the  merits — that  the  conduct  complained 
of  did  extend  beyond  the  effective  date  of  the 
act.     In  still  another  case  very  recently  de- 
cided In  New  York,  the  court  again  differed 
with  the  general  counsel  as  to  the  meaning  of 
the  facts  and   denied   the   Injunctive   relief 
prayed  for  In  a  secondary  boycott  case,  be- 
cause, he  said,  the  facts  disclosed  that  the 
pdncipal  company  with  whom  the  union  had 
a  quarrel  and  the  one  that  was  subjected  to 
the  boycott  were  not  wholly  Independent  of 
each  other  but  were  allies  and  that,  there- 
fore,   the    element    of    neutrality    was    not 
present.     But    on    the    other    hand,    where 
there  was  no  question  concerning  the  facts, 
the  courts  have  recognized  that  the  power 
of  Injunction  does  rest  with  them  and,  In 
several   Instances,  have  granted  It  In  broad 
terms  and  have  restrained  the  union  com- 
plained about  from  further  Illegal  conduct. 

The  fact  that  the  Injunctive  power  exists 
has,  I  believe,  gone  far  as  a  deterrent  to  strike 
action  and  boycotts  that  otherwise  well  might 
have  presented  extremely  serloiis  problems 
in  various  parts  of  the  country.  It  has  acted 
as  an  urge  to  both  the  unions  and  the  em- 
ployers to  find  a  peaceful  basis  for  the  settle- 
ment of  their  differences  rather  than  to  resort 
to  the  destructive  and  wasteful  strike  or  lock- 
out techniques.  The  statistics  of  the  day 
are  significant.  To  be  sure,  some  economists 
will  attribute  the  marked  decline  during  the 
last  6  months  of  1947  in  man-days  lost 
through  strike  action  to  economic  factors 
rather  than  to  the  deterring  force  of  the 
Taft-Hartley  Act.    They  may  be  correct  but 


we  cannot  help  but  feel  that  the  Taft-Hartley 
Act  has  had  at  least  a  little  to  do  with  it. 
Jurisdictional  disputes  that  normally  would 
have  resulted  In  long  and  protracted  strikes 
and  loss  of  production  have  been  marked  by 
a  highly  cooperative  attitude  on  the  part  of 
the  unions  Involved  to  settle  them  without 
permitting  them  to  get  to  the  Board  under 
the  procedures  that  are  provided  for  In  the 
act.  Although  a  fair  number  of  such  dis- 
putes have  been  brought  to  our  attention, 
none  has  reached  the  point  where  the  Board 
has  had  to  take  action,  and  In  only  one  of 
them  has  there  been  a  substantial  work  stop- 
page, if  we  leave  out  of  consideration  the 
well-known  dispute  of  long  standing  In 
Hollywood. 

We  have  heard  much  about  boycotting  the 
Board,  but  it  is  of  considerable  interest  that 
hardly  a  week  goes  by  that  several  of  those 
who  have  been  loud  In  their  protestation 
do  not  begin  their  efforts  to  comply  with  the 
requirements  of  the  act  pertaining  to  the 
filing  of  their  financial  data  and  their  non- 
Communist  affidavits.  Union  after  union 
has  cleaned  house  of  Communist  officers  in 
order  to  take  advantage  of  the  act,  the  most 
recent  being  the  ILGWU.  the  United  Furni- 
ture Workers,  which  has  been  a  netorlous 
left-wing  oreanlzatlon  In  the  CIO.  and  the 
United  Shoe  Workers  of  the  CIO.  Of  course, 
there  are  some  three  or  four  of  the  large 
organizations  which  have  declared  them- 
selves as  unalterably  In  opposition  to  the 
act,  and  have  taken  the  boycott  stand  with 
reference  to  It,  either  out  of  principle  or  be- 
cause of  their  Inability  to  comply.  Those  are 
matters  which  only  time  will  adjust  or  settle. 
But  In  the  main,  labor  seems  to  be  reaching 
a  realization  that  this  act  was.  in  fact,  built 
for  that  huge  and  Important  part  of  our 
economic  structtire  which  is  recognized  as 
free  American   labor. 

Thus  far.  I  have  tried  to  confine  myself 
to  the  hard  and  factual  conditions  that  are 
brought  to  the  surface  by  this  act.     They 
may  not  be  particularly  interesting  from  a 
forensic  point  of  view,  but  they  are  terribly 
Imoortant  when  an  employer  or  a  union  offi- 
cial Is  contemplating  his  rights,  and  his  re- 
sponsibilities, and  his  liabilities,  under  this 
act.     The  responsibility  placed  on  all  these 
parties  is  responsibility  for  maintaining  the 
free  and  uninterrupted  production  of  goods 
and  flow  of  commerce  In  the  United  States. 
That  Is  the  purpose  of  this  act.    WhUe  the 
medium  for  sustaining  this  responsibility  Is 
generally  referred  to  as  the  process  of  col- 
lective  bargaining,   actually   It   goes   deeper 
and  Is  bottomed  on  your  over-all  Industrial 
relations.    Collective  bargaining,  as  the  ulti- 
mate In  industrial  relations,  goes  far  beyond 
merely  sitting  at  a  table,  jockeying  for  posi- 
tion, squeezing  out  the  last  drop  of  conces- 
sion, and  finally  arriving  at  an  agreement 
because  you  are  convinced  there  is  nothing 
more  to  be  wrung  from  the  other  side.    Col- 
lective bargaining  really  begins  the  minute 
a  man  goes  on  your  pay  roll  and  Is  assigned 
to  a  job.    Collective  bargaining  Is  only  a  part 
of  the  human  relations  which  must  be  suc- 
cessfully  conducted   If   technical    collective 
bargaining  is  to  produce  anything  of  a  satis- 
factory nature  to  either  side. 

Not  so  long  ago.  I  sat  In  a  meeting  where 
the  subject  of  industrial  relations  was  the 
topic  under  discussion.  One  of  the  gentle- 
men present  Is  the  head  of  a  large  industrial 
organization  whose  employer  relations  are 
the  envy  of  most  of  those  who  know  him  or 
his  concern.  He  dwelt,  not  on  the  subjec'. 
of  achieving  industrial  peace  by  the  process 
of  constantly  raising  wages.  Important  as  a 
satisfactory  wage  Is  In  every  plant,  but  on 
the  proposition  that,  far  and  above  the  ques- 
tion of  wages  m  Importance  Is  the  matter 
of  creating  and  maintaining  In  the  employee 
a  sincere  sense  of  his  human  dignity,  and  a 
realization  in  that  employee  that  topside  rec- 
ognizes his  Importance  in  the  over-all  pic- 
ture. The  fact  that  a  man  can  run  a  ma- 
chine and  produce  something  on  It  skillfully 
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^Ives  blm  an  Important  place  tn  tha 
of  the  human  and  mechanical  ma- 
;  turns  out  the  product  the  corn- 
to  sell.     When  that  haa  bacn  sc- 
.  from  the  awaayaf  to  tha  aaatar 
you  hsve  crcatad  aa  atmoapiiera 
dignity  that  makes  collective  bar- 
pleasant,  more  satisfactory,  and 
to  all  coDCcmed.  for  then 
of  the  table  have  a  commcn  ground 
to  stand. 

la  great  wisdom  In  what  this  man 
of  ua  who  have  been  dose  to 
have  seen  the  difference  tt  makes, 
which,  tf  carried  Into  the  job 
to  day.  and  definitely  If  carried 
bargaining  table,  will  almost  Inevl- 
substantlal  dividends  In  more 
are  reflected  In  the  balance  sheet, 
scmnd    like    preaching — and    I 
to  preach — for  we  all  know  that  at 
bargaining  as  we  have  ex- 
It,  can  be  annoying  and  Irksome, 
the  fellow  on  the  other  side  of  tha 
seemed  to  be  Impossible:  but  col- 
llargalnlng   hss   become   an   Instltu- 
imerlcan  Industry,  where  the  sub- 
wlthln  the  appropriate  realm  for 
It  must  be  expected  that  em- 
rlll  have  their  own   Ide^s  of  whst 
and  what  they  are  entitled  to.    If 
eea  can  be  taken  Into  your  con- 
that  they  can  feel  that  they  know 
about  your  problems,  too — It  will 
leal  difference  In  what  they  think. 

t  mean  that  by  this  type  of  rela- 

the  employees  will  be  soft  snd  com- 

;o  all  the  employer's  wishes.     They 

to  be  domlnsted — and  the  law 

»  discourage  domination.    But  they 

to  being  "In   the  know  "   about 

business  Is  doing.     When  they  are. 

much  more  readily  understand  why 

proposal  can  or  can- 

tertalned.     Too,  If  you  know  your 

tt  Is  so  easy  to  discuss  It  intellt- 

falrly.    Try  applying  that  to  tha 

a  of  labor  relations  and  collective 

and  watch  It  work. 

I  had  the  time  to  do  more  than  just 

highllghu  of  the  Talt-Hartley  Act. 

much  too  broad  for  more  than  that. 

It  to  you  and  to  the  labor 

Ith  whom  yo«  work.     It  Is 

balanced,  and  so  long  as  all  con- 

obsenre  the  principles  for  which 

stands.  I  can  see  nothing  In  our  eco- 

cture  but  better  times  ahead. 
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EirrENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

hOn.  chauncey  w.  reed 

or  ILLINOU 
IN  THfe  HOUSK  OP  RKPRBBEIfTATIVB 

Monday,  March  IS.  1948 

Mr.  R  EIEO  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
hfMTewlth  for  the  attention  of 
every  M)unber  of  this  House  a  resolutloa 
by  the  Hinsdale  Women's  Re< 
publicail  Cliib,  of  Hinsdale.  111.  The  tak- 
ing by  c  mdemnatlon  of  private  property 
for  publ  c  purposes  should  never  be  per- 
mitted fvlthout  thorough  consideration 
opportunity  of  persons  affected 
to  voice  their  objections. 
The.xiQuest  for  a  hearing  fay  m  «ub- 
commlttBe  of  the  Joint  Oonmlltee  on 
Atomic  Energy  is  reasonable  and  should 
be  complied  with  as  promptly  as  pos- 
sible. 


jBLiid  the 
thereby 


The  resolution  fellows: 

We,  members  of  the  Btnsdalc  Women's 
Republican  Club,  urge  the  continued  devel- 
opment of  atomic  research.  We  beUeve  this 
Is  bast  accomplished  by  using  t{ke  present 
Argonne  National  Laboratory. 

We  beheve  there  Is  documentary  evidence 
to  prove  that  it  Is  not  necesary  to  establish 
a  new  site.  The  present  site,  according  to  a 
letter  written  by  Secretary  of  War  Patterson. 
"has  unique  advantages  which  have  not  been 
duplicated  elsewhere." 

Whereas  for  the  past  year  citizens  of  our 
DiiPage  County  have  appealed  to  Congress 
^o  protect  home  owners  from  being  evicted 
or  threatened  with  condemnation  proceedings 
to  make  way  for  a  new  Argonne  National 
Laboratory  site:  and 

Whereas  we  disapprove  the  methods  used 
by  our  elected  ofDctals  and  bureaucrats  to 
deprive  our  citizens  of  their  constitutional 
rights  and  object  to  the  wasteful  iptndlht 
of  millions  of  dollars  to  purchasa  and  tqaip 
a  new  Argonne  National  Laboratory  site  by 
thaaa  same  btireaucrats  and  ofllclals  merely 
to  appease  Cook  County  politicians:  Now. 
tharefore.  be  It 

Mesolvfd,  That.  we.  members  of  the  Hins- 
dale Women's  Republican  Club,  request  Con- 
gress to  Insist  t.iat  their  duly  cppolnted 
subcommittee  shall  hold  a  hearing  on  the 
above  Issue  at  once. 

Mrs.  John  B.  Lamson. 


HiUf  ariao  Anniverftary 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ELLSWORTH  B.  FOOTE 

or  coMNscnctrr 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT ATTVIS 

Monday.  March  15.  1948 

Mr.  FOOTE.  Mr.  I^)eaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record,  I  "Kish  to  include 
the  following  address  delivered  by  my 
colleague  the  Honorable  John  Davis 
lODCE.  of  the  Fourth  District  of  Con- 
necticut, before  the  American  Hungarian 
Federation  at  Hunter  College  Auditorium 
In  New  York  City.  Sunday  evening. 
March  14.  1948: 

Today  we  commemorate  the  one  hun- 
dredth anniversary  of  the  Hungarian  war  of 
liberation.  This  gallant  country,  which  for 
1.000  years  defandad  western  civlilzatlon 
afalnst  the  unceasing  attacks  at  aastara 
hordes,  has  once  again  been  enslaved  by 
bart>arlc  forces  from  the  east. 

It  Is,  therefore,  particularly  appropriate 
that  we  should  gathar  here  today  to  refresh 
our  recollection  and  to  gain  Inspiration  for 
tha  hard  struggle  ahead.  Por  there  is  no 
question  that,  as  we  assemble  here  to  cele- 
brate freedom,  the  forces  of  tyranny  which 
we  fought  World  War  II  to  destroy  are  charg- 
ing down  upon  the  free  peoples  of  the  earth 
with  ominous  rapidity.  We  are  faced  with 
mighty  problems — problems  which  chsnge 
and  grow  with  each  passing  hour.  As  a 
member  of  the  Commlttaa  oa  Poreign  Affairs 
of  the  Hotise,  I  can  assure  you  that  we  In  the 
Oongreaa  are  mindful  of  our  solemn  responsi- 
bilities. I  know  that,  as  in  the  past,  the 
people  of  America  will  rise  to  this  portentous 
challenge. 

It  la  Indeed  a  formidable  challenge,  since 
the  fores  of  tyranny  operate  on  rvery  front 
and  tn  every  aspect  of  our  Uves.  Tha  theory 
of  dialectical  materialism,  which  Is  tha  basts 
for  tha  Mandaa  ptUlOHi^iy.  is  the  very  an- 
tithaali  of  tlM  CfarMlM  oOBcept  of  individual 


freedom  and  the  dignity  of  man.  Russian 
communism,  stretching  Its  evU  tentacles 
throughout  tha  world,  is  attempting  to  pro- 
mote a  lack  at  faith  in  our  own  fundamental 
doctrine  ot,  freedom.  They  do  this  by  all 
manner  of  instdtous  methods.  In  our  schools 
and  in  our  colleges  In  an  effort  to  undermine 
the  very  foundations  of  American  life  and 
in  order  to  compromise  American  destiny  by 
demoralising  the  men  snd  women  of  the  fu- 
ture. The  Commxwists  operate  by  peaceful 
means  when  they  find  it  useful  ar.d  with  vio- 
lence when  necessary.  They  are  conducting 
a  contlnuotis  auault  in  the  United  Stataa  and 
all  over  the  world  on  Christianity,  on  western 
culture,  on  individual  liberty,  on  private 
property,  and  on  all  that  felicitous  agprega- 
tton  of  spiritual  amenities  without  which  life 
would  have  little  maanlng.  They  believe 
that  man  lives  by  Ijraad  alone;  but  they  give 
him  no  bread.  We  k^ow  that  he  does  not. 
but  under  our  system  bread  and  a  great  deal 
m-ire  than  that  are  sbundsntly  available. 

And  %o  this  solemn  occasion  should  serve 
not  only  as  a  tribute  to  a  great  and  historical 
event  but  also  as  a  touchstone  for  future 
action. 

The  Ideals  symboltaed  by  the  Hungarian 
war  of  liberation  found  eloquent  expression 
in  the  speeches  of  the  great  Hungarian  leader. 
Louts  Kossuth.  Samstlme  after  the  defeat 
of  the  forces  of  libaratlon  by  the  Austrtans 
and  RtMslans.  Koesttth  came  to  America. 
Arriving  In  December  IBSl.  he  was  received 
In  New  York  with  triumphal  honors.  There 
were  meetings  and  demonstrations,  and  Kos- 
suth rode  through  the  streets  on  horseback 
with  American  military  escort.  He  was 
awarded  the  slgnsl  honor  of  addressing  the 
Congress  in  Washington.  At  a  congressional 
banquet  In  Kossuth's  honor  in  which  Daniel 
Webster  took  an  important  nart  and  which 
was  held  under  the  chsirmanship  of  Wllllsm 
Rufus  King,  then  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States.  Mr.  King  introdiiced  Kossuth 
and  said  that  "Hungary  had  proved  hen^elf 
worthy  to  be  free."  In  answering  this  intro- 
duction. Kossuth  replied  with  all  his  char- 
acteristic power  and  pathos.  His  words  were 
so  prophetic,  they  are  so  timely  alnvist  a  him- 
dred  years  later,  that  I  am  going  to  take  -ha 
liberty  of  quoting  them  to  you: 

"I  most  fervently  thank  you  for  the  ac- 
knowledgment that  my  coimtry  has  proved 
worthy  to  be  free.  •  •  •  I  feel  proud  of 
my  Nation's  character,  heroism,  love  of  free- 
dom and  vitality,  and  I  bow  with  reveren-  lal 
awe  before  the  decree  of  Providence  which 
has  placed  my  country  in  a  position  such  tiat 
without  its  restoration  to  Independence,  there 
is  no  possibility  for  freedom  and  independ- 
ence of  nations  on  the  European  Continent. 
We  will  live  free  or  die  like  men;  but  sho  Jld 
my  people  be  doomed  to  die.  It  will  be  the 
first  whose  death  will  not  be  recorded  a  ful- 
clde  but  as  a  martyrdom  for  the  world. 
•  •  •  But  I  look  to  the  future  with  an- 
fldence.  •  •  •  Now  matters  stand  thus: 
That  either  the  Continent  of  Europe  has  no 
future  at  aU,  or  Its  futtu*  Is  American  re- 
publicanism. •  •  •  I  sm  aware  that  this 
future  is  vehemently  resisted  by  the  bayor  ets 
of  absolutism,  but  i  know  that  though  bay- 
onet* may  give  a  defense,  they  guarantee  no 
seat  for  a  prince.  I  trust  in  the  future  of  my 
native  land,  becatise  I  know  that  it  Is  worthy 
to  have  one.  •  •  •  and  whatever  maj  be 
my  personal  fate,  so  much  I  know,  that  my 
country  wUl  preserve  to  you  and  your  gloriotis 
land  an  everlasting  gratitude." 

To  make  the  parallel  more  complete,  let 
me  remind  you  that  Hungary's  hastily  re- 
cruited forces  had  defeated  the  Austrian 
Army  and  would  have  suceeded  In  its  nc^ble 
mission  had  It  not  been  for  the  Rustaan 
steamroller. 

Kossuth  stressed  the  community  of  Inter- 
ests which  linked  America  to  Hungary.  He 
understood  that  even  then  the  destruction  of 
freedom  In  Hungary  was  something  to  wl.lch 
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tha  American  peoiJle  could  not  be  indifferent. 
Today,  almost  100  years  after  Kossuth  spoke 
these  words,  we  know  with  a  shattering  cer- 
tainty that  the  fate  of  the  United  States  Is 
Inextricably  tied  in  with  the  fate  of  Hun- 
gary and  with  the  fate  of  the  other  nations 
languishing  behind  the  iron  curtain.  We 
know  that  although  we  do  not  live  in  one 
world  politically  we  do  live  in  one  world  eco- 
nomically and  strategically.  We  know  that 
a  world  contracted  by  science  must  be  united 
by  freedom  If  peace  la  to  prevail.  We  know 
that  the  Russian  political  Juggernaut  is  in- 
satiable. We  know  that  it  is  determined  to 
extend  its  predatory  power  over  the  whole 
world.  We  know  that  the  fate  of  America 
hangs  in  the  balance.  We  know  that  tho 
final  capture  of  the  Hungarian  government 
last  year  was  one  more  step  in  the  Kremlin's 
effort  to  capture  the  government  of  the 
United  States. 

We  shall  do  well  to  heed  the  words  of 
Lculs  Kossuth.  We  shaU  do  well  to  recog- 
nize the  natural  community  of  interests 
which  he  emphasized  and  then  It  is  impera- 
tive that  we  pass  from  the  realm  of  recogni- 
tion Into  the  sphere  of  action  Time  is  short. 
Time  Is  running  against  ua. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  lament  over  the 
desd  past.    Our  preoccupation  Is  the  urgent 
present.    The  future  Is  now.    It  may  be  use- 
ful, however,  to  point  out  that  the  action 
by    which   Soviet   Russia   has   t>een   able   to 
subjugate  eastern  Evirope  was  made  possible 
largely  because  of  our  confusion  and  hesita- 
tion at  a  time  when  we  had  in  cur  hands  all 
the  weapons  with  which   to  forge  a  viable 
pattern   for   peace.     Although   the   peace  is 
not  yet  3  years  old,  a  generation  of  historical 
events,  based  largely  on  our  own  Ineptitude, 
has  passed  since  the  cessation  of  hostilities. 
The  seeds  of  future  struggle  were  sown  while 
the  war  was  still  in  progress.     The  victory 
Itself  was  pregnant  with  mortal  conflict.    We 
must  come  to  our  senses  before  it  is  too  late. 
We   must  deal   with   the  challenge   as   it   Is 
presented   to   us   in   all   its   manifestations 
and  on  all  fronts.     We  must  recognize  that 
although   the   American   military   establish- 
ment   must    be   substantially   strengthened, 
although  economic  aid  must  quickly  be  given 
to  the  countries  which   have  not  yet   been 
submerged    by   Soviet    aggression,    although 
the  information  and  cultural  program  of  the 
State    Department    must    be    Improved    and 
accentuated  and  enlarged,  these  are  not  the 
only  weapons  available  to  us  In  our  fight  for 
freedom.    We  must  learn  to  operate  in  that 
twilight  zone  of  action  in  which  the  Com- 
munists excel.     We  must  devise   means  to 
meet  the  onslaughts  of  internal  aggression. 
We  must  concoct  methods  to  neutralize  the 
Communist  use  of  extralegal  means  in  their 
efforts  to   capture   legally   constituted   gov- 
ernments.     We    must    recognize    the    grim 
realities  of  the  Communist   tactics  Instead 
of  seeking  refuge  In  the  foggy  notion  that 
we  should  not  intervene  In  the  Internal  af- 
fairs of  other  countries.    We  must  intervene 
to  protect  these  countries  against  interven- 
tion—against Soviet  domination.     Here  too 
we    can    borrow    from    Louis    Kossuth.      He 
wanted   the   United   States   to   declare  that 
when  an  absolutist  power  endangers  another 
state's  independence  America  would   inter- 
vene.   This  principle  was  labeled  the  policy 
of  "intervention  for  nonintervention."     He 
was  way  ahead   of  his  day.     He  was.   alas, 
ahead  even  of  ours. 

One  of  the  tragic  ironies  of  our  time  Is 
that  we  have  appeased  Soviet  Russia  largely 
because  of  the  fear  of  the  atom  bomb  which 
we  possess  while  she.  having  as  far  aa  we 
know  no  atom  bomb,  continues  her  depreda- 
tions apparently  unafraid.  It  is  a  rather 
humiliating  paradox  that  while  we,  with  our 
vast  industrial  power,  shrink  from  effective 
action,  the  Russians,  with  their  millions  of 
war  casualties  and  their  countless  acres  of 
devastation,  have  conquered  mUllons  of  peo- 


ple and  acquired  large  and  valuable  terri- 
tories. They  have  learned  how  to  use  free- 
dom in  order  to  destroy  it.  They  j)€rvert  our 
laws,  our  forms,  and  our  conventions  in  order 
to  do  away  with  them. 

In  Hungary,  of  course,  the  Soviet  conquest 
was  made  possible  largely  becatise  of  ths 
presence  of  the  Soviet  Army.  Here  it  was 
external  aggression  in  the  first  stages  and 
internal  aggression  in  the  end.  In  1945.  the 
Hungarians  voted  overwhelmingly  against 
communism.  Who  can  wonder  that  this  re- 
pository of  western  culture,  these  descend- 
ants of  Louis  Kossuth  should  be  steadfast 
in  their  love  of  freedom?  Who  can  wonder 
that  they  should  have  struggled  to  complete 
the  liberation  started  by  Louis  Kossuth  100 
years  ago? 

Even  if  these  vital  precepts  of  freedom  had 
not  been  so  deeply  Ingrained  In  the  hearts 
of  these  civilized  people,  the  Russian  occupa- 
tion would  have  Impelled  them  to  cast  their 
ballets  against  their  Soviet  oppressors.  The 
brutality  of  the  Russian  Army  in  Hungary 
was  almost  beyond  belief.  In  the  appendix 
to  a  book  entitled  "Hungary,  the  Unwilling 
Satellite."  by  John  Flournoy  Montgomery, 
former  United  States  Minister  to  Hungary, 
there  is  an  official  Swiss  report  of  the  Russian 
invasion  of  Hungary  in  the  spring  of  1945. 
Among  other  items  of  unspeakable  cruelty 
and  horror  which  are  reliably  reported,  there 
is  this  passage: 

"Rape  Is  causing  the  greatest  suffering  to 
the  Hungarian  pwapulatlon.  Violations  are 
so  general — from  the  age  of  10  up  to  70 
years — that  few  women  In  Hungary  escape 
this  fate.  Acts  of  Incredible  brutality  have 
been  registered.  Many  women  prefer  to  com- 
mit suicide  In  order  to  escape  monstrosities. 
Even  now,  when  order  Is  more  or  less  re- 
established, Russian  soldiers  will  watch 
hotises  where  women  live  and  raid  them  at 
night,  knocking  down  anybody  who  opposes 
them.  The  women  generally  are  not  killed, 
but  kept  for  several  hours,  if  not  for 
days,  before  being  liberated.  Misery  is  In- 
creased by  the  sad  fact  that  many  of  the 
Russian  soldiers  are  ill  and  medicines  in  Hun- 
gary are  completely  missing.  Cases  have 
Ijeen  reported  where  Russian  women  serving 
In  the  Red  Army  or  In  the  Russian  police 
force  have  been  guilty  of  rape.  Men  have 
been  beaten  up  by  suth  women  for  not  hav- 
ing submitted  themselves  to  their  wishes." 
Who  can  doubt  that  the  same  thing  would 
happen  in  America  if  the  Russians  were  to 
extend  their  power  across  the  Atlantic? 

It  seems  almost  superfluoxis  to  point  out 
that  the  peace  treaty  imposed  on  Hungary 
by  Soviet  Russia  was  one  more  step  leading 
to  the  enslavement  of  that  cotmtry.  I 
vehemently  opposed  this  treaty  although  I 
realized  that  since  the  Russian  Army  was 
in  Hungary  as  an  occupying  force  there  was 
little  that  we  could  do  to  achieve  a  Just 
peace.  Nevertheless,  it  represented  an  almost 
complete  abandonment  of  the  principles  laid 
down  in  the  Atlantic  Charter,  and  it  may  be 
said  that  it  contributed  substantially  to  the 
elimination  of  the  four  freedoms  so  loudly 
proclaimed  at  the  time.  The  reparations 
pasmients  to  Russia,  Czechoslovakia,  and 
Yugoslavia  saddled  on  Hungary  are.  because 
of  the  runaway  inflation,  four  or  five  times 
the  published  figtu-e  of  »300,000,000.  Because 
of  Russian  opposition  international  control 
over  the  mouth  of  the  Danube  was  not  pro- 
vided for  in  the  treaty.  Thus,  although  it  Is 
stated  that  navigation  on  the  Danube  is  to  be 
free.  Russia,  now  a  riparian  state,  has  full 
control.  Hungary  is.  therefore,  compelled  to 
rely  almost  exclusively  on  Soviet  Russia  for 
her  economic  life.  Although  under  Article 
21  of  the  treaty  "Hungarian  prisoners  of  war 
are  to  be  repatriated  as  soon  as  possible  in 
accordance  with  arrangements  agreed  upon 
by  the  individual  powers  detaining  them  and 
Hungary,"  no  formal  agreements  have  been 
effected  and  thousands  of  Htmgarlan  pris- 


oners are  still  detained  In  Rtiasla  under  tha 
most  deplorable  living  conditions.  No  pro- 
vision was  made  in  the  treaty  for  the  release 
and  return  of  Hungarian  deportees  and  in- 
ternees still  being  used  as  slave  labor  la 
the  Soviet  Union.  Thus  Hungary  became  the 
unwilling  satellite  of  Stalin's  Russia  Just  aa 
a  scant  few  years  ago  she  became  the  un- 
willing satellite  of  Hitler's  Germany. 

In  addition  to  our  acquiescence  in  thla 
pernicious  treaty  dictated  by  the  Kremlin 
we  have  in  most  of  our  other  dealings  with 
the  Soviet  Union  allowed  ourselves  to  be 
Jostled  from  one  Munich  to  another  until 
now  we  have  reached  the  point  when  we  mtist 
either  make  a  stand  or  run  the  risk  of  extinc- 
tion. There  is  very  little  time  left.  There 
is  almost  no  margin  for  error.  There  Is  no 
room  for  timidity  or  excessive  caution. 

While  we  cling  to  the  diplomatic  forms  and 
amenities  of  the  nineteenth  century,  Soviet 
Russia  weaves  her  relentless  web  of  intrigue 
and  violence  in  every  part  of  the  world  where 
she  can  obtain  a  foothold.  While  we  debate 
and  ponder,  while  we  argue  and  thrash  about. 
Soviet  Russia,  sure  of  her  objective,  pushes 
ruthlessly  on.  The  fate  of  Hungary  will  be 
the  fate  of  America  unless  we  wake  up  and 
wake  up  now.  Had  we  only  known  It,  our 
own  siu'vlval  as  a  Nation  was  threatened 
when  our  leaders  allowed  Poland  to  be  sold 
down  the  river  at  Yalta;  our  own  national 
security  was  Jeopardized  at  Teheran  and  Pots- 
dam; our  own  safety  was  compromised  in  the 
Hungarian,  Rumanian,  Bulgarian,  and  Italian 
peace  treaties. 

Though  it  Is  almost  impossible  accurately 
to  assess  the  complex  currents  of  history,  I 
believe  that  it  Is  safe  to  say  that  the  present 
world  crisis  is  due  in  large  part  to  the  politi- 
cal immaturity  with  which  our  leaders  have 
handled  world  affairs  during  recent  years. 
We  must  grow  up  first  in  order  to  survive. 
We  must  mature  In  time  to  avoid  destruction 
by  our  own  handiwork.  Although  we  still 
have  the  greatest  industrial  (>otentlal  which 
the  world  has  ever  seen,  it  will  be  of  very 
limited  value  to  tis  unless  we  know  where 
we  are  going  and  what  we  want  to  achieve. 
Although  we  have  displayed  unprecedented 
Inventive  genius  in  the  creation  and  develop- 
ment of  modern  weapons  and  of  many  clever 
and  useful  devices  which  add  to  the  comfort 
and  the  Joy  of  living,  they  will  be  of  no 
value  to  us  unless  we  quickly  perceive  the 
challenge  and  step  into  the  breach. 

Even  the  atom  t>omb  will  move  to  the 
measure  of  men's  thoughts.  We  must  think 
strongly  and  clearly  and  calmly  and  quickly. 
And  then  we  must  act.  We  must  put  our 
faith  rather  in  the  concepts  on  which 
America  grew  to  greatness  than  on  the  ma- 
terial wealth  which  we  have  acquired  in  the 
process.  We  must  demonstrate,  as  we  did  in 
the  recent  war,  that  our  constitutional  re- 
public is  not  a  self-indulgent,  pleasure-lov- 
ing rich  man  living  on  the  capital  accumu- 
lated by  his  forefathers  but  rather  that  It  Is 
a  dynamic,  surging,  onward-thrusting  force 
containing  within  its  present  actions  the 
seeds  of  Its  future  growth. 

The  genius  of  America  in  a  sense  Is  that 
we  are  in  a  perpetual  state  of  revolution. 
The  flexibilities,  ambiguities,  and  conftisions 
of  our  system  of  government  sometimes  seem 
slow  and  inadequate  to  deal  with  emergen- 
cies. We  are  apt  to  grow  impatient  in  times 
of  crisis.  And  yet  It  Is  out  of  these  very 
uncertainties  that  we  have  been  eble  to  dis- 
till the  spark  which  has  prof>elled  us  on  the 
victorious  adventures  which  we  have  tm- 
dertaken.  I  feel  sure  that  that  spark  Is 
still  alive.  It  is  simmering  under  the  sur- 
face along  with  the  apprehension  and  doubt 
which  haimt  the  American  people  at  this 
time.  We  must  ignite  that  spark  in  order 
that  western  civilization  shall  survive. 

We  must  roll  back  the  iron  curtain.  In 
that  task  we  will  be  assisted  by  the  people 
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sound  the  clarion  call  to  freedom, 
tben.  mlf;bty  In  our  faith,  sure  of  our 
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pair, an  I  onto  the  broad  sunlit  plain  of  lib- 
erty anc   peace. 
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EKTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

Hon.  JOHN  B.  BENNEH 

or  MICHUUN 

IN  Tag  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATIVIS 


Moudaw.  March  15.  1948 

BENNETT  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
ei ,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks n  the  RzcoRD,  I  Include  the  fol- 
lowing radio  speech  which  I  delivered 
over  th  :  stations  in  my  district  concern- 
ing the  Marshall  plan: 

X   shoiud   like    to   dlacuaa   with    you    the 

recovery  program — or  the  Marshall 

by  which  this  prograoa  la 

ref  erre<l.     I  doubt  If  there  baa 

a  subject  before  Congraaa  of  so^ 

Certainly  In  tUna  of  paaee  thla 

never  confronted  a  bigger  Issue. 

If  ever,  have  the  people  been  faced 

tune  foreign  policy  so  intimately 


connaeted  with  their  IndlvMtial  sectirlty  and 
weO-betng. 

World  oondltlotia  are  mar 
than  In  18Se.  Twiee  aa  many 
being  cruahed  under  the  Iron  heel  of  the 
Soviet  dictator  than  were  subjugated  by 
mtler  when  Prance  and  Ingland  daclared 
war  on  Germany  in  1830.  HaU  at 
and  a  large  part  of  Aala  have 
pla  aaalaivad  aMl  tkalr  twaraments  destroyed 
9f  tiM  ralaaflaaa  affNMlaa  of  the  ruiem  r mm 
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^•irsi  »(  sll,  ist  us  saa  umly  VlMt 
Uarshaii  plan  u  iiuenaad  i«  aasam|MI<i  «n4 
(he  inanitsr  tn  which  d  u  to  operitM.  it  pro* 
vuies  for  an  a«|fanduure  on  tt>e  part  of  this 
country  ot  apprwdnauiy  117.000,000,000  with 
MJOO.UOO.OOO  for  tbe  first  ift-nMnth  period 
which  commaneea  April  i.  IMI.  Tha  Senate 
Relations  Committee  has  reoom< 
the  expenditure  of  •5JOO.000.000  for 
the  first  13  months.  These  funds  are  to  be 
made  available  to  the  governments  of  16  na- 
tions in  western  Europe,  as  follows:  Austria, 
BclK>um.  Denmark,  Prance.  Greece,  Iceland, 
Ireland.  Italy.  Luzemburt;.  the  Netherlands. 
Norway,  Portugal.  Sweden,  Switzerland.  Tur- 
key, and  the  United  Kingdom.  Tbe  Intent 
of  legislation  is  that  by  these  expenditures 
the  16  countries  Invcdved  will  be  fible  to  re- 
gain their  normal  levels  of  production  and 
tbw  become  self-supporting.  It  Is  con- 
tended, although  no  one  sponsoring  the  leg- 
litatkm  wlaliea  to  aay  ao  directly,  that  wtoen 
tba  seventeen  bttllons  cf  our  money  bas  been 
expended  for  these  piu-poees.  no  further 
money  from  tu  will  be  required.  It  should 
be  noted  at  this  point  that  the  aid  to  which 
I  have  been  referring  for  western  Europe 
doea  not  include  a  proposal  of  t570,000.000 
for  China  and  vmjBOQjno  additional  for 
Greece  and  Turkey  during  the  current  year. 

It  Is  also  contended  that  when  these  16 
natkms  of  Western  Europe  have  regained 
their  economic  strength  It  will  discourage 
Ruaatan  agiiiaiUiii  and  thus  prevent  the 
taktmgover  of  thaae  countries  by  the  Commu- 
wlthln  their  own  borders.  This  brief 
pretty  weU  covers  the  over-all  ob- 
jectives of  the  plan. 

It  should  be  emphasized  that  the  Marshall 
plan  does  not  contemplate  any  military  aid 
or  assistance  to  the  16  countries  of  western 
Exirope.  None  of  them  will  be  any  stranger 
from  a  mUltary  standpoint  so  far  as  this 
program  Is  concerned.  We  are  not  giving 
tiMae  nations  guns  or  airplanes  or  Imple- 
ments of  war  with  which  to  prevent  further 
Inroads  by  Russia.    Not  a  dollar  of  the  money 


win  be  spent  for  military  praparednees  a 
weatem  Europe.  It  can  tie  aaaarted.  ther<- 
fore,  that  ao  far  as  military  strength  is  con- 
oamad,  western  Europe  wilt  be  as  weak  a 
year  or  8  years  from  now  as  it  Is  today.  Mora, 
what  about  central  or  middle  Europe--! 
mean  those  countries  that  are  already  under 
Russslan  domination  or  praeUeally  ao.  Sth^h 
ountrles  as  RumanU,  MfVla.  TMgoslavia. 
Poland,  and  the  isteat  victim*— Cw>ch>- 
Slovakia  and  Finland.  Does  the  Mxrithf  11 
plaa  provide  sny  aaaaaaM*  assist anre  for  the 
foraaa  that  are  Iflltlat  gniHiunlatii  in  these 
mbfitgatad  ao—tnaaT  Udimmmmt.  lnM«<h 
'rf  these  iumimuiti  mumtftm  MmtU  baa 
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■  uu,uBm«M  cimalrlaa  aan  ftgaoMiMy  be  •«. 
I>e«:ied  to  ecai  aa  Mueh  If  net  nota  tlian  '  Im 
Uarshall  plan  Itaalf. 

Ws  srs  dealing  with  only  half  uf  tlte  prob* 
lem.  It  Can  never  be  solved  nor  can  -he 
peace  and  security  of  thst  hemisphere  ever 
be  esUbUshed  with  middle  and  western  ICu- 
rope  half  slave  and  half  free. 

Thus  the  American  dtlsen  may  well  pou- 
dtf  the  wisdom  of  the  decisions  being  mjtde 
by  thoee  In  control  of  our  foreign  pol.cy. 
tha  and  of  the  war  we  have  let  the 
go  their  own  way.  We  have  hip- 
hasardly  spent  •30.000,000,000  since  VJ-day 
for  relief  and  rehabiUtaUon  around  the 
world — while  the  Baalans  were  pursuing — 
without  opposition — their  program  of  sub- 
jugating other  governmMits. 

About  a  year  ago  it  was  dacMad  to  rhangt 
otu:  policy  with  respect  to  Buasla — to  oppoaa 
Instead  of  appaaee.  By  that  time  Stalin  had 
made  considerable  inroad  in  central  Eiu-ope 
and  was  moving  rapidly  toward  western  E:u- 
rope.  But  these  moves  by  Stalin  caused 
no  alarm  on  the  part  of  our  statesmen.  In- 
stead we  directed  our  efforts  toward  oppos- 
ing Russian  aggreaaton  with  a  $350.000X>00 
program  In  Greece  and  Turkey.  Nothing 
was  done  about  middle  Europe.  Nothing 
was  done  about  China  or  the  Far  Bast.  We 
were  going  to  lick  communism  and  stop  its 
forward  march  by  atucklng  it  In  the  one 
Isolated  area  of  Qraeoe  and  Turkey.  That 
was  a  year  ago.  Today,  we  propose  to  at- 
tack communism  In  western  Europe — avoid- 
ing for  the  time  being  at  least  any  consid- 
eration of  central  Etirope.  Today,  we  are 
again  directing  our  attention  to  China  with 
a  $570,000,000  program,  without  military  aa- 
than  a  years  ago,  General 
our  Secretary  of  State,  re- 
turned from  China  and  said  the  situation 
was  hopeless  there.  But  we  had  already 
spent  91,600,000,000  in  a  futile  effort  to  help 
China.  Now  we  are  going  back  with  a  half 
a  bUUon  for  tbe  next  year.    General  Mac- 
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Arthur  and  General  Wedetieyer  say  the  Chi- 
nese need  military  assistance  in  addition 
to  economic  aid.  General  Marshall  says  they 
need  no  military  help. 

Tntxs  we  are  becoming  Involved  In  three 
separate  areas  of  the  world  in  our  attack  on 
communism,  by  four  separate  and  distinct 
methods— In  Turkey  we  extend  military  as- 
sistance only:  in  Greece  we  extend  both  eco- 
nomic and  military  nsslstance:  in  Europe  we 
extend  economic  assistance  only  to  16  wast- 
arn  countries  but  give  no  assistance,  aco- 
nomic  or  otherwise,  to  central  Europe;  in 
China  Wf  grant  economic  nsslstsnce  only 

}|o«  P«M  ati*  iiWrtiiprnf  Ainerlcsn  clliaen 
ttynu*  h'  "  pfogfsfn?    Mow 

ti>u  he  hn^f"  nuj  r<iiiiii>i-iiee  In  It?  It  la  a 
Jlg-nsW  pniittn  wtth^rlit  h#sd  ut  tfllt.  tt  Ifl 
tilt  It    ^  UP'^tl    »paCtllN«t  MSlfid 

•fNt  wt^'  uiHing    h  if  •  I  '  'Hal 

>    I*   ¥i>>H\lttt   HiMH   ai  HHf 

....  .      .,(       \ii.,it,i      tf/H>       li 


There  are  many  other  vital  domestic  pro- 
grams too  numeroiu  to  mention  which  have 
been  held  back  or  entirely  discarded  In  favor 
of  aid  to  foreign  countries. 

Last  but  not  least,  there  is  the  increas- 
ing cost  of  living.  When  we  give  a  billion 
dollars  to  a  foreign  country  It  is  i.hlpped 
abroad  In  the  form  of  natural  or  mdnufac- 
tured  resources.  It  Is  sent  In  the  form  of 
wheat,  steel,  oil,  cotton,  machinery,  and  varl- 
otis  manufactured  products.  The  shipment 
of  large  quantities  of  the^e  resources  natu- 
rally crestes  shortnges  in  supply  In  this 
country.  Whenever  ihprs  Is  a  shortage  01 
scarcity  in  n  given  cnmrnodlty,  ptlces  ttnd 
tfj  fl»e.  Thus  out  gefi#rf)Slfy  abf(mrt  \n  re« 
fleciad  In  th«  dnf'VuHnt  living  tmi»  at 
•taff  Atntticnu  «HIMHi,    Ittutt  uttitPtf  bill 
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foreign  countries  In  the  United  States,  never- 
theless In  our  continuing  Investigation  of 
the  extent  and  character  of  communism  here, 
we  necessarily  hsve  to  check  on  the  activities 
of  Soviet  agents,  because  of  the  Integration 
and  tie-up  between  so-called  domestic  Com- 
munist activities  and  that  of  the  offlclal  So- 
viet Government. 

That  the  Soviet  Union  and  her  satellite 
nations  have  t>ecn  desperately  attempting  to 
not  only  secure  our  complete  atomic  know- 
how,  but  also  to  weaken  ur  dastruy  our  hold 
of  this  important  knowledge.  Is  plainly  evi- 
4ant  to  thii  8ubcr>mra1ttee.  As  the  ftill  rum- 
nittfe  ♦#  nw!\tp.  tnt  o^ft  n  ymt  ft(7W,  spierits 
td  the  tnt'  lint?  been  asolgned  lo  (»pe- 
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citusn  of  the  United  biaies.  To  what  ex* 
tent  and  fur  what  period  we  can  absorb  the 
giving  away  of  billions  of  our  own  resources 
depends  in  direct  proportion  upon  the  ex- 
tent that  our  own  citizens  can  or  will  make 
this  sacrifice.  Prom  1929  until  the  begin- 
ning of  World  War  II  we  had  annually  from 
five  to  twelve  million  American  citizens  un- 
employed. Then  the  war  came  and  everyone 
went  to  work.  Since  the  war  there  has  been 
little  unemployment  because  we  are  engaged 
In  such  a  tremendous  production  program  to 
satisfy  the  demands  of  foreign  countries. 
Chances  are  we  will  have  unemployment 
again  In  the  not  distant  future  and  when  we 
do,  our  Government  ought  to  be  in  a  posi- 
tion to  meet  It.  We  might  very  well  have 
need  for  the  resources  we  are  so  lavishly 
spreading  around  the  world  today. 

In  addition  to  possible  future  unemploy- 
ment problems  which  we  may  have  In  this 
country,  there  are  many  unsolved  social  and 
economic  problems  which  should  have  our 
Immediate  attention.  There  is  the  problem 
of  social  security  and  old-age  pensions. 
Millions  of  people  In  the  United  States  today 
who  have  reached  retirement  age  are  com- 
pelled to  live  on  allotments  which  are  lower 
than  the  standards  of  some  of  the  foreign 
countries  to  which  we  are  extending  aid.  No 
American  couple  can  live  decently  or  ade- 
quately on  ^40  a  month.  Yet  millions  of 
Americans  today  are  struggling  on  what  Is 
hardly  a  bare  existence.  In  spite  of  this  de- 
plorable situation.  Congress  has  done  nothing 
to  solve  It. 

Then  there  Is  the  problem  of  an  adequate 
housing  program.  Thousands  of  our  re- 
turned war  veterans  are  still  living  In  trail- 
ers or  In  other  forms  of  temporary  housing 
or  are  crowded  In  with  relatives.  Those  who 
are  fortunate  enough  to  have  finances 
necessary  to  build  a  home  are  prevented  from 
doing  so  by  shortages  of  building  materials 
and  supplies  caused  by  shipment  of  these 
resources  to  foreign  countries. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  MacKINNON 

or  MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  15.  1948 

Mr.  MacKinnon.  M  .  Speaker,  since 
the  subcommittee  report  on  Dr.  Condon 
has  not  been  printed.  I  include  a  copy, 
imder  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  so  I 
may  send  it  to  a  number  of  my  constitu- 
ents who  are  concerned  with  this  matter. 

The  report  follows: 
Repoht    to    the    Pull    CoMMrrrEE    or    the 
Special  Subcommittee  on  National  Secu- 
lUTY  or  THE  COMMmxE  ON  Un-American 
Activities 
(Hon.  J.  Pabnell  Thomas,  chairman;    Hon. 
Richard  B.  Vail.  Hon.  John  S.  Wood,  mem- 
bers of  subcommittee) 
When  the  Committee  on  Un-American  Ac- 
tivities was  reorganized  in  January  1947,  it 
adopted  an  eight-point  program  of  investiga- 
tion.    The    fourth    point    of    that    program 
stated:  "Those  groups  and  movements  who 
are    trying    to    dissipate    our    atomic-bomb 
know-how  for  the  benefit  of  a  foreign  power 
will  have  the  undivided  attention  of  otir  com- 
mittee agents,  as  well  as  those  who  are  seek- 
In^  to  weaken  other  aspects  of  otir  national 
security."     WhUe  your  subcommittee  Is  fully 
aware  that  It  Is  not  our  responsibility  to  de- 
tect and  counter  the  espionage  activities  of 
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Ouiumhilt  UiiiVBiatiy  lit  New  Vurk  Uity.  Ill 
\9'i9.  Cunduii  was  a  prufessur  of  phyniqiF  at 
Princeton  University,  and  during  the  years 
1030  and  1037,  he  was  associate  director  of 
the  physics  department  at  the  Institution. 
From  September  1037,  through  November  4, 
1945,  Dr.  Condon  was  mployed  by  the  West- 
Ingbouse  Laboratories  at  Pittsburgh,  Pa, 
While  with  the  Westlnghouse  Laboratories 
where  he  was  employed  as  director,  Condon 
was  a  consultant  on  war-research  projects, 
being  performed  at  the  radiation  labora- 
tories of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology,  Cambridge.  Mass.,  and  the  Uni- 
versity of  California,  at  Berkeley,  Calif.  Con- 
don Is  principally  regarded  as  a  theoretical 
ph3'sicist  which  Involves  radar,  nuclear 
physics,  radio-active  tracers,  mass  spectro- 
scopy and  the  elastic  properties  of  metals. 
On  November  5.  1945,  Dr.  Edward  U.  Condon 
was  appointed  Director  of  the  National  Bu- 
reau of  Standards.  Dr.  Condon  was  recom- 
mended by  Henry  A.  Wallace,  who  was  then 
Secretary  of  Commerce.  The  Bureau  of 
Standards  Is  a  bureau  In  tbe  Department  of 
Commerce. 

In  addition  to  the  employment  mentioned 
above.  It  should  be  noted  that  during  the 
year  1940.  Condon  was  a  member  of  the 
National  Defense  Research  Committee  and 
that  during  the  year  1941,  he  was  a  member 
of  the  Roosevelt  Committee  on  Uranium  Re- 
search. Dtirlng  the  Seventy-ninth  Congress, 
Dr.  Condon  was  scientific  adviser  to  the  Spe- 
cial Committee  on  Atomic  Energy.  In  July 
1946  Dr.  Condon  was  a  member  of  the  Presi- 
dent's Evaluation  Committee  which  was 
formed  for  the  purpose  of  observing  the  ef- 
fects of  the  atom-bomb  test  made  at  Bikini 
AtoU.  Condon  has  also  served  as  an  adviser 
to  the  National  Advisory  Committee  for  Aero- 
nautics. 

information  regarding  the  national  bureau 
or  standards 
The  National  Bureau  of  Standards  Is  the 
principal  agency  of  the  Federal  Government 
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In  physics,  mathematics,  chem- 

ind  engineering.     It  acts  as  custodian 

Nation's  basic  scientific  standards  and 

Oovtmmcnt  and  Industry  In  an  ad- 

capaclty  on  any  scientific  and  tach- 

nattsrs  In  the  physical  sciences.    The 

's  direct  appropriations  for  the  fiscal 

tolMI  Approximately  M  J00.000.  which 

tptCBMnted  by  approximately  110,800. • 

funds  transferred  by  the  Army.  Nary, 

Httttonal  Advisory  Committee  for  Aero- 
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tlM  Bursa  u'l  work  U  i 
In  WashliiKtnn.  D.  0. 
turn  several  field  testing  si 
at  various  poinu  within  tiM 
and   lu  TsrrtUirial   poMMMOM.    m* 
In  ths  rasearch  work  prmaMy  Mtnf 
by  the  Bureau  of  •tandards  Is  the 
radio  propagatten,  wtileh  relatet  lu 
missilss.    In   jwiimtlng   lu   radio 
tlon  aatimiM.  IIM  ■yrwtt  of  tund- 
4»ainutna  BiM  ftattOM  ••  B««rltoi«,  Va  ; 
Alaska:    Punnsne.  Maul,  T.  H  ;    Pal* 
Island:  Otum  Island:  Trtnldad.  British 
Indies;   snd  Las  Crtioes.  Wbtt*  Sands 
ground.  N.  Ales.     Research  projects 
In  by  the  Bureau  of  Standards  at  the 
time  concern  atomic  energy,  radar 
fuses.  Instrument-landing  systems, 
ladlosondc.    During  the  year  1M7,  the 
of    StMldMtSa    conducted    resesrch 
on  daMlBMl  projects  for  the  War  De- 
tlM  Wavy   Department,   and    the 
Kasrgy  Commission. 
reference  to  the  work  performed  un- 
ausplces  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
,  It  should  be  noted  that  the  back- 
for  this  activity  extends  to  the  early 
of  the   twentieth  century,   for  In   the 
energy    field,    the    Natlonsl    Bureau 
Stindards  has  bad  the  responsibility  for 
ng    basic   rsesarch    associated    with 
4:lentlflc  standirrts.  th«  pk(|iiBal   con- 
and   proparttas  of  snbatanees   and 
of  measurement  and  Instrumenta* 
The  atomic-bomb  project  Itself  orig- 
in the  Bureau  In  1999. 
national  defense  work  carried  on  by 
bureau   of   Standards   during   the   year 
particularly  for  the  Army  and  Navy. 
of  baalc  studies  of  the  properties 
magnetic  radiation  In  connection 
communication    and    radar    actlvitlea. 
development  of  related  Instrumentation, 
'adlo-propagation   research.     The   Bu- 
Oso  conducted  special  research  regard- 
fuala.  the  rtaaign  and  construction  of 
l^pes  of  optleal-raBge  finders  and  meth- 
retardlng  gun  erosion. 
Bureau  of  Standards  to  one  of  the 
laiportant  natkmal   defense   research 
In    ths    United    SUtes.      Bc- 
of  this.  It  has  become  the  target  of 
agents     of     numeroxis     foreign 
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Thd  subeoaBMtttee  has  In  Its  posseaaion 
•  list  pf  emflayMB  at  the  National  Bureau  of 
who  have  been  cleared  by  the 
Atoaale  Bnergy  Conunlslson  to  perform  work 
OB  ati  mlc  pro>ect8.  Because  of  the  fact  that 
this  1  lat  contains  restricted  data.  It  Is  not 
belngTlncluded  In  this  report.  However.  It 
Is  to]  be  noted  that  when  this  list  was 
laaue<  at  the  end  of  November  1947,  the 
ot  Dr.  Bdward  U.  Condon  was  carried 
In  a  Mtdhig  status.  This  list  contains  the 
of  all  of  those  pemons  who  are  quali- 
ty work  on  atomic  energy  projecu  from 
loy  tity  standpoint.  The  fact  that  the 
of  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Stand - 
^  ras  carried  In  a  pending  status  by  the 
Knergy  Coimnlaalon  ss  late  as  No- 
1947.  become*  a  matter  of  lerious 
to  us  when  it  Is  recalled  that  be 
da  e^rly  as  1941.  held  several  Important 
poaltl  ms  In  the  United  Btatea  Government 
which!  related  ^  ^*  development  of  atomic 
For  Instance.  In  1941.  be  was  a  mem- 
ber o^  the  Roosevelt  Committee  on  Uranium 
1,  and  In  July  1946  he  was  a  membw 


of  the  President's  Bvaluatlon  Committee 
which,  as  stated  previously  In  this  report, 
was  formed  for  ths  pxirpose  of  observing  ths 
ellecta  of  ths  atom-bomb  test  made  at 
Bikini  Atoll. 

It  Is  of  Interest  to  note  that  In  May 
1947  Dr.  Condon  reorganlaed  the  Bureau  of 
Standards  and  set  up  14  separate  dlvtotons. 
Despite  the  (set  thst  he  bad  not  been  cleared 
to  perform  work  on  atomic  energy  projects 
for  the  Atomic  Bnergy  Commission,  he  ap- 

elntrd  himself  head  of  ths  Atomic  Physics 
Villon,   ons   of  ths  divisions   involved   In 
the  reorganisation , 

That  the  Atomle  Inerfy  Commlsalon  had 
waawi  tn  douM  ttM  loyalty  of  Dr.  Condon,  Is 
fvldMiMd  by  •  l«tt«r,  the  original  of  which 
ttM  aubMimmUtec  has  In  its  posesaslon, 
WBitb  letter  wss  d*U«  July  II,  IMd,  and  to 
MMfwssd  to  a  M— ilwr  of  Oongraaa,  who  al 
that  time  was  a  member  of  ths  Joint  Com* 
mittea  on  Atomls  Bnergy  ot  ths  ContrrsMS 
This  letter  waa  wrlttsn  by  a  person  who  held 
a  hl0  post  In  the  security  division  of  ths 
MMUwmB  project,  and  who  U  now  a  rank- 
ing oAetel  of  the  Atomic  Bnergy  Commission. 
TlM  ftrit  paragraph  of  thii  letter  is  quoted  In 
part  as  follows: 

"Attached  is  s  very  hurried  sttsmpt  which 
may  be  of  some  help.  Unfortunately,  the 
group  has  loaded  ms  down  in  prepara- 
tion for  Friday's  meeting.  May  I  suggest 
thst  you  demand  Dr.  Condon's  record  of  ths 
FBI.      It   would   t>e   enlightening." 

The  sssoclatlons  of  Dr.  Condon  and  his 
wife  hsve  been  cause  for  great  concern  to  the 
agei.cles  charged  with  the  security  of  the 
United  States.  Dr.  Condon,  knowingly  or 
unknowingly,  entertained  and  assoclsted 
with  persons  who  are  alleged  Soviet  esplo- 
iuig9  agents,  and  persons  now  reported  to  be 
xmder  investigation  by  a  Federal  grand  Jury. 
So  serious  have  Dr.  Condon's  associations 
been,  that  on  May  15.  1047,  J.  Edgar  Hoover. 
Director  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investiga- 
tion, sent  a  confidential  letter  to  W.  AveriU 
Harrlman.  Secretary  of  Commerce.  The  let- 
ter Is  quoted  in  part  as  follows: 

"The  files  of  the  Bureau  reflect  that  Dr. 
Edward  U.  Condon  has  been  In  contact  as 
late  as  1947  with  an  individual  alleged,  by  a 
self-confessed  Soviet  espionage  agent,  to 
have  engaged  In  espionage  activities  with  the 
Russians  In  Wsshington.  D.  C.  from  1941  to 
1944. 

"Mr.  and  Mrs.  Condon  associated  with  sev- 
eral Individuals  connected  with  the  Polish 
Kmbasay  In  Waahlixgton.  D.  C.  Among  those 
are  Mrs.  Joseph  Wlnlewtze.  wife  of  the  Polish 
Ambaaeador:  Virginia  Woerk.  a  clerk  em- 
ployee of  the  Polish  Embassy:  Helen  M. 
Harris,  secretary  of  the  Polish  Embassy:  and 
Ignace  Zlotowakl.  former  counselor  of  the 
Polish  Embaaay  and  preaently  a  Polish  dele- 
gate to  the  United  Nations. 

"Helen  Harris  Is  identified  as  a  former  sec- 
retary to  the  American  Soviet  Science  Society 
during  the  time  it  was  known  as  Science 
Committee  of  the  National  American  Soviet 
Friendship  Society.  She  went  to  work  for 
the  Polish  Embassy  In  the  fall  of  194«. 

"Zlotowakl  L«  identified  as  a  nuclear  sci- 
entist who  studied  under  Jollet  Curie,  known 
memt>er  of  the  Communist  Party.  He  was 
ex-secretary  of  the  American  Svolet  Society. 
It  U  known  that  in  February  1947.  Zlotowski 
purchased  270  books  on  atomic  energy  which 
had  been  published  by  the  Department  of 
Commerce. 

"It  is  slso  known  that  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Condon 
were  In  contact  with  several  other  persona 
doeely  aseocUted  with  this  alleged  Soviet 
espionage  agent.  It  Is  also  reliably  reported 
that  In  March  1947  Zlotowakl  offered  the  use 
of  the  poltah  diplomatic  pouch  to  scientific 
groups  as  a  means, of  transmitting  aclentlilc 
material  ouuide  the  United  States,  dtoaem- 
Inatlon  of  which  hi^  to  be  restricted  because 
at  security  reasons  by  military  authorities. 

"Zlotowski  was  in  contact  with  Anatole 
CromoT,  First  Secretary  of  the  Soviet  Em- 
baaay,  who   has  since   returned   to  Russia. 


Mrs  Emily  Condon  applied  for  paaaporta  (or 
European  travel  In  1920.  and  paaaixirt  for 
travel  to  Rxissla  In  1945.  PassporU  were 
withdrawn.  Condon  Issued  passport  276319 
on  October  11.  1946.  to  travel  and  study  in 
Germany.  France.  Holland.  Italy.  Czechoslo- 
vakia. Great  Britain.  Denmark,  and  Switasr- 
land.  Re  applied  for  passport  June  4.  I94d, 
to  Russls.  which  wss  Issued  but  was  later 
canceled  by  ths  Army." 

There  sre  other  Instsncss  In  which  Dr. 
Condon  snd  hia  wife  have  been  gueau  itt  the 
home  of  persons  who  are  attached  to  the 
tmbMalm  of  Soviet  Mlvtlli*  Mttons.  Also 
present  were  the  rapresraUiilvM  ol  (iflMul 
Soviet  ageuctee, 

Ws  have  previotaty  stated  hertm  ttMl  ttM 
Bureau  rf  Stsndards,  beeauss  tt  Ml  tm- 
portanne  siioMi  dtfvnse,  has  hsoom* 

•  focst  (J  :  r  saplMUgi  agents  atiaehed 

to  forattin  gr>vsrnments  Fur  a  great  many 
yean,  ths  Bureau  of  itaadards  has  been 
visttsd  by  repreeentstivet  9t  OMoy  foreign 
foveroments. 

In  order  to  accommodate  foreign  visitors, 
shortly  after  his  own  appaltttm«nt  as  Drector 
of  the  Bureau  of  Standards.  Dr.  Cond  m  ap- 
pointed Demstry  I.  Vlnogradoff.  a  Riisslsn- 
bom  scientist,  as  the  liaison  represents  tlve  of 
the  Bureau.  Vlnogradoff.  prior  to  his  sSllla- 
tion  with  the  Bureau  of  Standards,  wis  em- 
ployed by  the  Westinghouse  Laboratcrles  st 
Pittsburgh.  Pa.  During  the  wartime  years, 
he  was  In  charge  of  liaison  between  th<  West- 
inghouse Electric  Co.  and  the  represen tstives 
of  the  Soviet  Purchasing  Commission. 

During  the  period  July  1946  tarough 
March  31.  1947.  a  total  of  238  visitors  and  64 
delegates  from  foreign  nations.  ln<.ludlng 
Russia  and  Poland,  visited  the  National 
Bureau  of  Standards.  During  this  pi-rlod.  a 
total  of  39  Russians  and  three  Polish  na- 
tionals visited  the  Bureau.  Amon(;  these 
visitors,  were  the  Naval  Attach^  aid  the 
Assistant  Naval  Attach^  of  the  Russiun  Em- 
bassy, and  three  representatives  ot  the 
United  Nations  Relief  and  Rehabi  itation 
AdmtnUtratlon.  Since  March  1947.  a  total 
of  666  persons  representing  foreign  i^ovem- 
menu  have  visited  the  Bureau.  V<ry  few 
RUfMlans  or  Russian  satellite  nations  repre- 
sentatives are  included  in  this  numt>er.  The 
reason  for  the  decline  In  the  number  of 
Russian  visitors  to  the  Bureaii  of  Stiindards 
to  unknown  to  this  subcommittee.  However. 
It  should  be  noted  that  during  the  month  of 
December  1946.  Demetry  I.  Vlnogradoff. 
liaison  tMcm  of  the  Bureau  of  Standards,  made 
arrangements  with  F.  T.  Orekhov,  the  first 
Secretary  of  the  Riissian  Embassy  in  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.  to  discuss  the  problem  of 
exchanging  books,  pamphlets,  and  other 
written  material.  The  arrangements  for  the 
discussion  were  made  by  Vlnogradoff  at  the 
request  of  Dr.  Condon,  and  It  was  agreed 
that  the  dlacusslon  between  Orekhov  and 
yinogradoff  would  be  informal  l)ecause. 
otherwise,  it  would  be  necesaary  to  obtain  a 
clearance  from  the  State  Department. 

It  to  also  known  that  Vlnogradoff  has  been 
tn  close  toiKh  with  Capt.  A.  F.  Bellkov.  As- 
sistant Naval  Attach^  of  the  Russian  rm- 


Tour  subcommittee  would  like  to  point  out 
to  the  full,  committee  that  the  exchange  of 
scientific  msterial  with  the  Soviet  I'nlon  U 
a  one-way  street,  and  that  our  Government 
to  pursuing  s  dangerous  snd  foolish  policy  of 
making  scientific  data  available  to  the  Soviet 
Union,  alnce  they  will  not  permit  us  to  In- 
apect  any  of  their  bureaus,  nor  will  they  ex- 
change any  Information  with  mm.  Early  last 
year,  the  chairman  of  the  committee.  Mr. 
Tbomas.  disclosed  thst  ths  Soviet  Union. 
sctlng  through  Its  fronts,  had  secured  hun- 
dreds of  thotisands  of  patents  from  our  pat- 
ent oAce  and  our  present  Investigation  along 
these  Ilnee  reveals  that  even  today  they  are 
continuing  to  order  thousands  of  patenta. 
We  are  convinced  from  the  information  we 
have  that  what  the  Soviet  Union  to  actually 
doing  to  setting  up  her  own  patent  bureau 
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by  obtaining  all  of  ours,  at  the  rate  of  10  and 
25  cents  each.  We  should  like  to  point  out 
that  the  Russian  Government  has  refused 
to  give  the  United  States  a  single  patent 
since  1928. 

Your  subcommittee,  by  a  very  diligent  in- 
vestigation, has  determined  that  Dr.  Con- 
don has  In  the  post  5  years  been  In  personal 
contact  and  communication  with  a  number 
of  Individuals  who  are  American  citizens. 
but  who  are  members  of  the  Communist 
PaVty  There  to  no  evidence  in  otir  posses- 
sion that  Dr.  Oondon  to  •  mmnbtr  of  the 
CkmimutiiBt  Party,  however,  but  as  a  member 
Of  thf  tKnrtitivp  rnmmlttsa  of  the  American* 
Stivtot  which  Is  affiliated  with 

ths    N     '     i     il    of    Amst-lrBn*l>vift 

rnsiidahip,  tnc ,  and  which  was  rtcsntly 
cited  MB  a  kUbvsralvt  itrgatitoaiiuit  by  Attor* 
itsy  Osnsrnl  Clark,  hs  has  lent  hU  ntms  and 
Innuenrs  lu  ons  ut  ths  principal  Communtot 
sntieuvors  tn  ths  Untied  mats* 

Ths  extent  to  which  hs  hns  ntdsd  and 
abetted  thto  Communist  front  to  lllustrutsd 
by  ths  following  letter,  dated  March  7,  1946, 
addressed  to  certain  employees  of  ths  Na- 
tional Bursau  of  Standards,  by  Samuel  Oel- 
fan.  for  ths  membership  committee  of  the 
American-Soviet  Science  Society: 

AMKUCAN-Sovirr  Sciznck  Socittt, 
National  Council  or  Amckican- 

Somr  FaiEKDSHip,  Inc., 
Sew  York  16,  N.  Y.  March  7,  1946. 


National  Bureau  of  Standards, 

United  States  Department  of 
Commerce,  Washington,  D.  C. 

DxAS  :  It  has  been  suggested  by  Dr. 

Condon,  who  to  a  member  of  our  executive 
committee,  that  you  might  be  Interested  In 
the  activities  of  our  society  and  membership 
in  same. 

We  are.  therefore,  enclosing  a  brief  state- 
ment concerning  the  objectives  and  activity 
of  our  organization,  and  under  separate  cover 
are  also  mailmg  you  a  copy  of  our  last 
bulletin. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Samuel  Gcltan, 
For  the  Membership  Committee. 

In  response  to  this  letter.  10  scientists  of 
the  Bureau  of  Standards  Joined  this  sub- 
versive organization.  The  subcommittee  Is 
cognizant,  however,  of  the  Implied  pressure 
which  Dr.  Condon,  as  Director  of  the  Bureau, 
applied  to  his  subordinates,  and  therefore  It 
should  not  necessarily  reflect  upon  these  10 
employees.  It  does,  however,  indicate  the 
dangerous  extremes  to  which  Dr.  Condon  has 
gone  in  an  effort  to  cooperate  with  Com- 
munist forces  in  the  United  States. 

Speaking  tjefore  the  Fifth  Annual  Scientific 
Institute  March  5,  1946.  Dr.  Condon  stated. 
In  speaking  of  Russia: 

"We  must  welcome  their  scientists  to  our 
laboratcrles,  as  they  have  welcomed  ours  to 
theirs,  and  extend  the  base  of  scientific  co- 
operation with  this  great  people.  Of  course, 
we  must  behave  this  way  toward  the  scien- 
tists of  all  nations.  I  only  mention  Russia 
because  she  Is  right  now  the  target  of  at- 
tack by  those  Irresponslbles  who  think  she 
would  be  a  suitable  adversary  In  the  next 
world  war." 

This  subcommittee  Is  in  possession  of  no 
evidence  or  Inlormatlon  which  Indicates  that 
the  Soviet  Government  has  In  the  past,  or 
will  in  the  future  permit  the  scientists  of  the 
United  States  in  their  laboratories  or  to  make 
available  to  them  any  Information  of  any 
scientific  importance.  Any  Government  of- 
ficial who  is  not  aware  that  the  Soviet  tnion 
Is  bent  upon  the  Stallntzatlon  of  the  world. 
Is  not  qualified  to  hold  a  strategic  position 
which  affects  the  security  of  the  United 
States 

CONCLUSIONS  and  B£C0MU£NDATI0NS 

In  considering  the  case  of  Dr.  Condon,  we 
wish  to  emphasize  that  what  to  Involved  Is 
not  a  question  of  freedom  of  speech  or  re- 


search. The  ruthless  ruah  of  Stalin  through 
Europe.  In  the  opinion  of  this  subcommit- 
tee necessitates  a  revision  of  the  policy  and 
thinking  of  this  Government  and  the  people 
of  the  United  States,  regarding  communism. 
We  should  bear  in  mind,  that  the  Govern- 
ment Is  charged  not  only  with  the  adminis- 
tration of  public  affairs,  but  It  Is  also  charged 
with  the  security  of  the  people  and  the  In* 
stttutlons  of  the  United  States.  Whether  we 
like  It  or  not,  we  are  engaged  in  a  great 
epochal  atruggle:  not  a  strtiggle  with  guns, 
becaUM  the  Communists  dont  fight  that  wny 
They  didn't  ttke  over  ORechosiovakis  with 
guns,  they  msrsly  sntptoysd  the  strategy  of 
getting  a  few  men  In  ths  gov«mm«nt  ftnd 
thsn  a  (sw  mor«,  and  th«n  thsy  took  ovsr 
thfl  sntlre  govsrnmsni  without  nnitg  s  Minid* 
•hot  Of  ealitni  out  i  slngls  rsglmtitt  ol  sui* 
dMrs. 

They  art  conducting  sKaotty  the  sains  (Ind 
of  campaign  In  uihsr  cuuntrtss,  In  thU 
country  thsy  havsn't  gotten  as  far  as  thsy 
havs  In  CMChoslovakla,  but  they  r,ot  pretty 
far.  beeauss  they  got  a  man  as  Vies  Presldsnt 
of  ths  Unltsd  States,  and  he  Is  now  their  can- 
didate for  President,  and  he  to  the  same  man 
who  recommended  Dr.  Condon  as  Director  of 
ths  Bureau  of  Standards. 

It  to  the  unanimous  opinion  of  this  sub- 
committee that  Dr.  Condon  should  either  be 
removed  or  h  statement  should  be  forth- 
coming from  the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  set- 
ting forth  the  reasons  why  he  has  retained 
Dr.  Condon.  In  view  of  the  derggatory  Infor- 
mation which  he  has  had  before  him. 

We  further  recommend  that  the  full  com- 
mittee address  a  communication  to  the  Pres- 
ident ot  the  United  States  calling  to  hto  at- 
tention the  fact  that  the  situation  as  regards 
Dr.  Condon  is  not  an  toolated  one.  but  that 
there  are  other  Government  officials  In  stra- 
tegic positions  who  are  playing  Stalin's  game 
to  the  detriment  of  the  United  States.  It 
should  also  be  pointed  out  to  the  Presilent 
that  the  evidence  before  our  subcommittee 
and  the  evidence  which  we  are  sure  should 
be  available  to  him.  Indicates  very  strongly 
that  there  is  in  operation  at  the  present  time 
In  the  United  States  an  extensive  Soviet  es- 
pionage ring,  and  to  permit  this  ring  to  con- 
tinue, in  view  of  the  high  atomic  prizes 
which  they  are  seeking,  is  folly,  and  can  only 
lead  to  ultimate  disaster. 

We  recommend  that  all  of  the  evidence  in 
the  committee's  possession  be  forwarded  to 
the  President  for  hto  consideration. 


Unwarranted  Attack  on  Rivers  and 
Harbors  Projects 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WALT  HORAN 

or   WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  15.  1948 

Mr.  HORAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday 
there  came  across  my  desk  a  mimeo- 
graphed bulletin  put  out  by  the  National 
Association  of  State  Chambers  of  Com- 
merce, which  violeiitly  criticizad  the  ac- 
tion of  this  House  in  attempting  to  pro- 
vide for  the  Nation's  welfare  by  the  judi- 
cious use  of  Federal  funds  for  the  pre- 
vention of  devastating  floods,  the  im- 
provement of  our  channels  of  water- 
borne  commerce  and  the  development 
of  our  river  resources. 

This  document,  designated  Bulletin 
No.  11,  entitled  "Federal  Spending  Pacts." 
and  dated  March  10.  1948,  severly  criti- 
cized the  House  and  its  Committee  on 


Appropriations  for  the  amounts  of  money 
included  in  t'he  civil  functions  bill 
passed  in  this  body  last  week  and  now 
pending  before  the  Senate.  In  contrast 
to  the  action  of  the  committee  members 
and  the  people's  Representatives  In  this 
body,  the  writers  of  this  bulletin  have 
taken  the  attitude  that  anything  which 
costs  money  Is  an  apparent  waste,  re- 
gardletg  of  need. 

They  letrntd  to  take  the  attitude  that 
wp  Mhoiild  command  thr  flood  walrfA  of 
Ihp  Ohio,  thr  Willnmrtti'  und  the  Re» 
ptiMican  Rivers  to  stuml  nliU  until  Con- 
iriM  U  rrady  to  appruprlote  monvy  tn 
halt  them.  We  are  to  order  the  «Ui  not 
to  All  the  tmrbois  of  N^w  Yirk,  N<»w 
Orleani,  and  Ualvoaiun  until  wt?  think 
It  IS  the  proper  time  to  clear  them  out, 
Wp  should  not  provide  for  new  electric 
power  UL'nfrulion  until  some  distant  fu« 
tare  date,  even  though  entire  States  like 
California  are  being  browned  out  for 
lack  of  water  and  the  power  it  could 
provide. 

For  the  ediflcation  of  our  membership, 
the  writers  of  this  bulletin  have  under- 
taken to  scold  us  for  trying  to  meet  the 
barest  minimum  needs  of  the  Nation — 
which  we  did  by  paring  $131,042,889  from 
the  budget  estimates  of  the  President. 
They  have  criticized  the  fact  the  civil 
functions  bill  was  still  $104,000,000  great- 
er than  the  1948  appropri^lons,  ignoring 
the  fact  that,  since  costs  have  risen  the 
past  12  months,  this  appropriation  actu- 
ally wHl  purchase  less  in  river  and  harbor 
construction  than  last  year's. 

But  the  National  Association  of  State 
Chambers  of  Commerce  have  singled  out 
the  one  feature  of  river  and  harbor  con- 
struction which  actually  repays  its  cost 
to  the  Federal  Treasury,  with  interest, 
for  its  main  attack.  That,  of  course,  is 
the  incidental  power  features  which  help 
finance  many  of  our  most  important 
river-control  projects.  In  so  doing,  the 
bulletin  makes  statements  for  which  I 
seriously  doubt  there  is  any  proof  and 
which  should  be  resented  by  the  members 
of  the  committee  which  heard  and  wrote 
that  bill,  as  well  as  by  all  Members  of 
this  House. 

Here  is  an  example: 

Also  not  taken  into  account  are  Interest 
charged  during  construction  and  expendi- 
tures which  will  be  made  by  the  Interior 
Department  for  transmission  facilities  for 
those  projects  where  power  development  Is 
Involved. 

The  association  here  has  refused  to 
take  into  account  that  both  the  power- 
generation  facilities  and  the  transmis- 
sion facilities  will  be  repaid  to  the  Gov- 
ernment at  full  interest-bearing  rates. 
There  is  no  loss  to  the  Treasury  for  these 
amounts. 

Another  example: 

The  McNary  Dam  (which,  by  the  way.  Is 
listed  as  a  Rivers  and  Harbors  navigation 
project  although  primarily  a  power  project) 
was  estimated  in  1945  to  Involve  a  cost  of 
$49,470,000.     (N.  B.— Parentheses  theirs.) 

The  association  overlooks  the  fact  that 
McNary  Dam.  on  the  lower  Columbia 
River,  is  primarily  a  navigation  and 
flood -control  dam  and  secondarily  a 
power  dam.  But  that  secondary  power 
just  happens  to  be  the  feature  which  will 
return  the  major  cost  to  the  Treasury,  at 
Interest.     Would  the  association  prefer 
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not  '  o  have  this  Income  and  have  the 
entirs  cost  of  the  dam  be  not  reim- 
bursi  ble? 

The  association  blandly  Ignores  the 
that  each  year  McNary  Dam  re- 
malcp  uncompleted  costs  the  Oovern- 
aethlng  like  116.000.000  In  power 
icvwiuw  and  Interest  which  will  accrue 
to  tte  Treasury  the  first  12  months  the 
gene  ators  hum. 

Ttie  association  complains  that  origi- 
nal e  stlmates  of  the  cost  of  public-works 
proi<cts  are  almost  always  low.  Natu- 
rally costs  hare  risen  since  the  war  above 
the  )rewar  estimates.  That  has  hap- 
penel  to  private  construction  but  if  the 
steel  Industry  were  to  abandon  its  cur- 
rent expansion  program  merely  because 
costs  have  risen,  the  price  of  scarce  steel 
would  rise  still  higher.  How  would  that 
bOMBt  anyone? 

Aialn.  the  bulletin  makes  the  baldly 
uns\l)ported  charge  that  'the  plain  truth 
is  that  scores  of  those  projects — espe- 
cially in  the  field  of  public  power— have 
beer  repeatedly  crlticiied  by  independent 
engiieers  of  recognized  competence  as 
ecoo  smically  unsound  with  costs  out- 
WiMiing  anticipated  benefits." 

If  the  association  has  any  evidence  at 
all  V »  support  this  charge  with  regard  to 
any  project  listed  In  the  civil-functions 
bill,  which  I  very  seriously  doubt,  they 
hav^  an  obligation  to  present  that  evl- 
to  the  congressional  commltte« 
liately.  I  find  no  such  evidence 
iltted  to  the  House  committee  In  its 
recc  It  hearings.  I  think  the  members  of 
the  House  committee  on  t)oth  sides  of 
the  lisle  have  reason  to  resent  any  in- 
sinuation that  they  are  blindly  pouring 
out  noney  for  projects  which  have  not 
been  properly  Justified. 

Mxt  the  bulletin  brings  In  the  Inevl- 
taM  snide  remark  about  nnntaxpaying 
publ  c-power  enterprises.  Of  course,  the 
wrti  !ra  knew  full  well  that  every  Federal 
pofiP  r  plant  brings  In  revenue  which  re- 
pays Its  full  investment  to  the  Oovern- 
men  ;  at  normal  rates  of  interest.  In  ad- 
dltlcQ  each  of  these  plants  supplies  en- 
ergy to  private  Industries  which  pay 
taxe  I  to  the  Qovermnent. 

In  the  States  of  Washinston  and  Ore- 
iMi  Mone.  for  Instance,  the  new  private 
Indvitiies  served  by  two  great  dams — 
Bonneville  and  Grand  Coulee — have  al- 
read  r  paid  more  money  in  taxes  into  the 
Pedt  ral  Treasury  than  the  cost  of  appro- 
pria  ions  for  those  projects  since  they 
were  started.  Without  that  power,  those 
Industries  would  not  exist. 

Tl  e  bulletin  concludes  with  six  ques- 
tion* which  it  pre.<;umes  to  ask  the  Sena- 
tors who  now  are  considering  this  same 
bill  n  committee  in  the  other  House. 
Sine  i  the  association  has  asked  the  ques- 
tions. I  am  going  to  answer  them  right 
here  and  then  the  Members  of  Congress 
can  lake  their  choice. 

Qi  estlon :  Was  the  President's  Council 
of  E(  onomlc  Advisers  right  in  advising  a 
ciirb  ng  of  public-works  construction  un- 
der I  resent  Inflationary  conditions? 

Al  swer:  The  Council  was  right  if  you 
iMn  i  the  word  "nooa««itlal"  or  "non- 
weal  ;h  producing."  The  Council  stated 
"businessmen  should  defer  expan- 
I  that  does  not  Immediately  augment 
prod  action."  That  Is  the  criterion,  not 
whether    something    costs    money    but 


whether  It  is  essential  to  the  Interest  and 
economy  of  the  Nation  at  this  time. 
Many  public  works  are  not.  such  as  new 
Federal  buildings,  post  offices,  monu- 
ments, and  memorials.  But  every  proj- 
ect included  in  the  civil- functions  bill  for 
1949  is  essential  in  the  light  of  today's 
Immediate  needs  otherwise,  I  am  sure 
our  committee  would  not  have  approved 
them. 

Question :  If  so.  then  Is  Congress  Justi- 
fied in  undertaking  a  public-works  pro- 
gram in  1949  which  far  exceeds  that  of 
any  prewar  year? 

Answer:  Congress  is  responsible  for 
undertaking  any  public  works  which  are 
needed  at  the  time  when  they  are  needed. 
Congress  never  .should  undertake  super- 
fluous public  works;  It  never  should  re- 
fuse essential  ones. 

Question:  If  we  are  going  to  disregard 
the  advice  of  the  Council  of  Economic 
Advisers  in  such  Important  matters,  is  It 
not  a  needless  expense  to  continue  the 
Council? 

Answer:  You  may  have  something 
tbere.  since  this  Is  one  of  the  few  times 
this  association  has  been  known  to  heed 
its  advice. 

Question:  Even  assuming  H.  R  5524 
public-works  projects  to  be  economically 
sound — which  is  seriously  questioned — 
should  they  be  carried  on  In  thLs  period 
of  full  employment  and  national  pros- 
perity? 

Answer:  This  has  been  answered  by 
the  first  two  replies.  I  agree,  leaf  raking 
and  such  projects — which  I  nevtr 
slder  to  be  sound— can  await  a 
slon  which  I  hope  we  never  again  have. 

Question,'  If  we  proceed  with  record- 
breaking  public  construction  programs 
DOW.  what  are  we  headed  for  If  a  depres- 
sion comes?  Even  castlter  prograna? 
If  so.  how  shall  we  get  the  tax  ftmdi  In 
depression  times  to  pay  for  them? 

Answer:  Again  beigglng  Its  own  ques- 
tion, the  assodaUon  presumes  a  depres- 
sion will  come:  presumes  business  should 
wait  until  people  cannot  afford  develop- 
ment of  their  resources  before  they  de- 
velop them:  presumes  the  only  object  of 
a  public  works  project  can  be  to  spend 
money.     I  deny  ail  three  assumptions. 

Question:  Is  it  not  in  the  public  in- 
terest for  Congress  to  reevaluate  the  eco- 
nomic soimdness  of  all  currently  author- 
ized public  works  projects,  and  to  de- 
authorize  tho.se  which  fail  to  measiire  up 
to  sound  engineering  standards? 

Answer:  Congress  does  this  regularly. 
In  its  annual  hearings  on  appropriations 
for  these  projects.  A  resolution  intro- 
duced by  me  last  fall.  House  Concurrent 
Resolution  123.  was  made  virtually  un- 
necessary 1^  action  of  House  Appropria- 
tions Committee  Chairman  Tabxx  In 
ordering  an  audit  of  the  books  of  every 
major  Federal  public  works  aeency. 
There  are  also  bills  pending  in  the  Public 
Works  Committee  to  deauthorize  certain 
projects,  which  will  be  heard  and  decl- 
slcHi  made  in  the  light  of  the  best  availa- 
ble evidence. 

Mr  Speaker,  the  Senate  subcommittee 
handling  the  civil  functions  bill  i.s  doing 
a  thorough  and  careful  Job  of  reviewing 
the  work  of  the  House.  Between  the 
two  bodies  we  have  two  or  three  doam 
men  experienced  in  reviewing  thesa 
projects  and  these  budgets.     I  do   not 


know  of  a  wastrel  or  a  spendthrift  among 
them.  I  had  the  privilege  of  appearing 
before  the  Senate  committee  last  week. 
The  Senators  on  that  committee  know 
their  business  and  they  know  what  is  best 
for  the  country.  The  greatest  engineers 
In  the  world — the  United  States  Army 
engineers — have  been  rcquir  to  ju.stify 
every  dollar  In  their  budgets. 

I  do  not  think  these  Representatives 
and  these  Senators  and  these  Army  engi- 
neers have  to  take  this  kind  of  abuse 
from  any  amateur  budget  experts.  '' 
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Mondau.  March  15.  1948 

Mr  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  I 
wish  to  include  a  great  speech  by  Ira 
C.  Eaker.  lieutenant  general.  United 
States  Army,  retired,  on  national  secu- 
rity. I  wish  every  American  could  read 
and  heed  the  warnings  sounded  by  this 
wise  man  who  contributed  so  much  to 
our  victory  In  World  War  II. 

We  have  felt  deeply  General  Eaker 's 
loss  to  the  Air  Corps.  However.  In  re- 
tirement he  la  more  able  to  champion 
the  all-important  cause  of  making  our 
Nation  aware  of  the  danger  we  face  In 
allowing  ourselves  to  become  weak  In  the 
air  than  he  ever  possibly  could  have  t>een 
while  on  active  duty. 

General  Eaker  was  the  first  one  to 
tell  us  that  having  the  second  best  Air 
Force  was  just  like  having  the  second 
beat  poker  hand. 

No  fighting  son  of  Texas  has  contrib- 
uted more  tangibly  to  victory  than  Gen- 
eral Eaker.  He  was  transferred  from  the 
Infantry  to  the  Air  Corps  in  November 
1917  and  found  a  small,  untrained, 
poorly-equipped  organization,  looked 
upon  by  the  General  Staff  as  the  Army's 
stepchild.  At  that  time  many  felt  avia- 
tion was  a  passing  fancy  destined  to  fail- 
ure and  impractical  for  use  in  war. 
Among  the  men  who  champtoned  air 
warfare  through  its  unpopular  days  dur- 
ing and  after  World  War  I,  no  one  was 
more  ardent  or  active  than  he.  He  has 
seen  the  United  States  Army  Air  Forces 
develop  the  mightiest  fleet  of  bombers, 
fighters,  and  carriers  in  the  history  of 
the  world,  and  he  has  held  positions  of 
responsibility  through  the  years  of  that 
development  which  make  him  truly  a 
pioneer  of  the  air.  Now  he  views  our  Na- 
tion allowing  itself  to  become  weak  in 
the  air.  and  he  protests  vigorously. 

Among  General  Eaker's  achievements 
are  the  good-will  flight  around  South 
America  In  1936,  the  world  endurance 
lUi^t  record  as  chief  pilot  of  the  Question 
Mark  in  1929,  the  first  transcontinental 
blind  flight  with  instnunents  in  1936. 
leading  the  first  Allied  heavy  bombing 
raid  on  Europe  In  August  1942.  and  lead- 
iBf  the  first  shuttle  bombing  mission  to 
Russia  In  1944.  He  served  as  air  officer 
of  the  Philippine  Islands  in  1921,  was  ad- 


jutant of  Mitchell  Field  from  1922  to 
1924,  commanded  the  Tu-entieth  Pursuit 
Group  in  1941,  the  Eighth  Bomber  Com- 
mand in  1942.  the  Eighth  Air  Forces  In 
England  in  1943,  and  the  Mediterranean 
Allied  Air  Forces  in  1944. 

In  addition  to  holding  the  Distin- 
guished Service  Medal.  Legion  of  Merit, 
Distinguished  Flying  Cross,  and  Silver 
Star,  he  has  been  decorated  by  the 
United  Kingdom.  Russia,  Brazil.  Yugo- 
slavia. Peru,  Venezuela.  Bolivia,  and 
Chile. 

General  Eaker's  speech  follows: 

Wh«n  a  military  man  talks  about  national 
security,  there  Is  clways  clanger  some  wUl 
•ay  he  Is  a  warmonger.  Last  year  I  was 
addressing  a  group  In  a  great  western  city, 
discussing  a  topic  which  had  been  assigned 
me,  A  Brief  Look  at  Two  Wars,  the  Last  One 
and  the  Next  One. 

When  I  announced  the  subject,  a  paid 
heckler  got  up  and  said,  "There  you  go.  you 
military  men  talking  about  war;  that's  what 
cause*  war." 

I  said  to  him  that  It  had  never  occurred 
to  me  when  the  minister  preaches  about 
sin  that  he  Is  encouraging  sin;  or  when  the 
doctor  talks  atmut  disease,  that  he  Is  pro- 
moting disease,  but  of  this  I  was  certain: 
Of  all  the  men  In  the  world,  the  man  who 
hates  war  most  Is  the  man  who  has  to 
Aght  It. 

One  of  the  prime  reasons  for  my  retire- 
ment from  the  military  service  after  30  years 
was  so  that  I  rnuld  call  a  spade  a  spade,  a 
Communist  a  Communist,  and  a  traitor  a 
traitor  without  fear  of  embarrassment  to 
the  War  Department  or  the  administration. 
I  wanted  the  freedom  of  a  private,  patriotic 
dtlaen  in  a  free  country. 

I  liclleve  this  land  of  ours  never  stood  In 
greater  peril  than  it  stands  today. 

I  l>e!leTe  Russia  plans  to  attack  our  coun- 
try. When?  When  her  dlcUtor  thinks  he 
Cftn  win. 

I  believe  we  have  the  greatest  fifth  col- 
umn In  this  country  any  nation  ever  bar- 
bored,  and  I  know  a  fifth  column  Is  on* 
(rf  the  most  powerful  weapons  in  warfare. 

Filled  with  these  dsrk  forebodings,  there- 
fore. I  intend  at  every  opportimlty  to  ./am 
o\!r  trreat  people  of  their  danger.  I  have  given 
much  thought  and  study  to  the  theme  of 
national  security.  Here  for  what  It  Is  worth 
are  some  of  my  Ideas  on  this  subject.  I  do 
not  ask  you  to  agree.  If  It  starts  you  think- 
lug  on  the  subject,  I  shall  be  satisfied. 

Nfttlonal  security  Is  the  prime  concern  of 
every  citlxen.  and  this  Is  true  not  entirely 
from  patriotic  motives.  If  this  fair  land  of 
ours  Is  overrun  by  the  minions  of  a  Bed 
dictator,  our  savings,  our  money,  our  religion, 
our  freedom— all  is  gone.  We  shall  finish  our 
dars  In  slavery. 

It  was  Rudyard  Kipling,  I  believe,  who 
said: 

T  keep  six  honest  serving  men 

(They  taught  me  all  I  knew); 
Their  names  are  What  and  Why  and  When 
And  How  and  Where  and  Who." 

t«t  us  ask  ourselves  some  pertinent  ques- 
tions about  our  safety,  about  world  events  to- 
day, about  our  strength  and  our  defenses  and 
OUT  plans,  and  see  if  we  can  work  out  reason- 
able answers. 

Is  otir  security  Jeopardized?  Are  we  In 
danger? 

In  our  lifetime,  in  one  generation,  we  have 
(ought  two  world  wars  to  destroy  tyrannies 
and  bring  peace  to  the  world.  Yet,  the  most 
powerful  tyranny  which  ever  cursed  mankind 
rides  today  unchecked,  growing  more  threat- 
ening and  more  powerftil  hour  by  botir,  day 
by  day. 

Stalin  said  last  year  that  cpmmunlsm  and 
free  enterprise,  their  economic  system  and 
ours,  could  not  exist  together  in  the  world. 
His  stooges  have  called  our  President  and 
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General  Marshall  warmongers.  His  hirelings 
have  overrun  the  Balkan  states,  eastern  Ger- 
many, and  lately  Czechoslovakia,  and  now 
threaten  Finland  and  China.  The  Bed  men- 
ace Is  on  the  march  westward.  Russian  rep- 
resentatives have  been  at  great  pains  to  make 
certain  that  the  United  Nations  fall  In  all 
efforts  for  world  peace.  Russia  maintains 
now.  a  years  after  the  war  and  with  no  ene- 
mies which  threaten  her,  the  largest  land 
army  and  the  largest  air  force  In  the  world. 
She  does  not  maintain  this  mighty  military 
machine  for  defense,  for  no  one  threatens  her 
security.  She  maintains  these  forces  for  con- 
quest and  aggression.  Today  more  than  a 
million  Russians  are  on  foreign  soil,  holding 
a  hundred  million  foreign  people  In  abject 
slavery 

Although  he  helped  to  destroy  Hitler, 
Stalin  is  Tollowlng  Hitler's  military  dogma 
as  set  forth  In  Meln  Kampf ,  chapter  by  chap- 
ter, and  verse  by  verse.  We  are  now  In  the 
political  warfare  stage — the  war  of  nerves — 
the  so-called  cold  war.  By  the  German  cal- 
endar in  1936.  it  may  t>e  3  to  5  years  before 
the  shooting  starts  In  the  third  world  war. 
But.  as  General  Elsenhower  said.  "Wars,  be- 
ing stupid,  start  stupidly."  Many  things 
could  happen  to  start  the  shooting  sooner. 
This  much  is  certain,  the  United  States  Is 
the  only  power  which  has  the  might  to  stop 
the  Red  conquest  of  the  western  world. 
Hence,  the  Russians  will  attack  us  when  they 
think  they  can  get  a  cheap  victory,  when  they 
think  they  can  win.  They  will  never  attack 
us  if  we  stay  powerful  and  strong  and  show 
the  determination  for  swift  counterattack. 
As  long  as  we  maintain  the  ability  to  destroy 
Russian  industrial  capacity  Immediately  after 
she  attacks  us  we  are  safe  from  attack.  So 
It  is  wrong  to  say  that  the  initiative  lies  with 
Russia.  Really,  the  Initiative  lies  with  us. 
Can  the  United  Nations  protect  us? 
Did  it  protect  Czechoslovakia?  WUl  It  save 
Finland?  Obviously  the  United  Nations  can- 
not enforce  world  peace  untU  it  has  a  mil- 
itary component  with  the  power  to  carry  out 
Its  decisions. 

I  believe  we  should  not  abandon  hope  for 
the  United  Nations;  that  may  be  the  even- 
tual solution  to  world  peace.  Let  us  remem- 
ber that  our  own  governmental  organization 
has  been  over  150  years  on  trial,  and  we 
are  still  changing  it.  Our  CoiJgress  passes 
new  laws  amending  It  almost  dally.  It 
would  be  sheerest  folly  now,  however,  to  rely 
alone  on  the  United  Nations  for  our  secvirlty. 
What  can  give  us  reasonable  safety? 

Our  safety  lies  In  our  strength.  Strong 
men  do  not  fear  attacks  from  bullies  and 
braggarts.  Nobody  goes  around  punching 
Joe  Louis  on  the  nose. 

Defensive  strength  is  a  compound  of  many 
things  First,  there  must  be  a  national  con- 
sciousness of  our  danger,  of  the  kind  of 
world  we  live  in;  there  must  be  a  national 
determination  to  maintain  our  freedom — to 
foot  the  bill,  pay  the  price,  whatever  It  Is. 
Next,  there  must  be  sound  planning  and 
whole-hearted  cooperation  by  all  the  branches 
of  government  Involved.  The  importance  of 
planning  wisely  and  In  time  can  be  lllios- 
trated  by  the  fate  of  France  In  1940. 

When  the  mad  Nazis  started  on  the  march. 
Prance  realized  her  peril  Her  senile  leaders 
decided  to  build  a  Maglnot  line  for  their 
protection.  She  spent  half  a  billion  dollars 
on  this  fortlflcation  along  her  northern  fron- 
tier which  proved  worthless  when  put  to  test. 
The  Germans  ruptured  or  by-passed  it  In  a 
few  hours  and  France  fell  to  300,000  Ger- 
mans when  she  had  3.000,000  men  under 
arms — antiquated  arms. 

If  the  French  leaders  had  built  a  few  hun- 
dred fighter  bombers,  at  a  fraction  of  the 
cost  of  the  Maglnot  Line,  she  could  have 
cut  to  ribbons  those  German  mechanized 
columns  which  destroyed  her  in  1940.  How 
do  I  know  this?  When  we  Invaded  southern 
France  in  1944.  we  destroyed  in  a  few  days 
In  the  Rhone  Valley,  with  less  tUtn  100 
fighter  boml)ers,  more  German  armor,  tanks, 


and    mechanized     artillery    than    Germany 
used  In  the  conquest  of  Prance. 

War  of  a  size  to  affect  us  adversely  is  a 
compound  of  two  prime  Ingredients — a  vast 
manpower  which  may  become  hostile  and  a 
tremendous  Industrial  capacity  for  build- 
ing modern  weapons.  Aside  from  our  own 
country,  there  are  only  three  areas  en  earth 
where  these  two  conditions  coexls\.  One 
such  area  Is  In  western  Europe  whence  so 
many  wars  have  sprung:  another  is  in  east- 
ern Asia  and  the  adjoining  islands,  the  home 
of  the  yellow  races.  The  third  such  area  Is 
In  the  land  mass  of  central  Asia — the  home 
of  the  Russians. 

From  each  of  these  areas  draw  great  circle 
courses  on  any  globe,  representing  the 
earth's  surface,  to  the  industrial  centers  of 
the  United  States  (for  our  greatest  danger 
fiows  from  weapons  vhich  wUl  travel 
through  the  air),  and  you  will  see  that  all 
those  flight  paths,  the  war  paths  of  the  fu- 
ture, will  pass  over  or  near  the  Arctic  areas. 
That  Is  what  we  mean  by  the  concept  of  the 
Arctic  frontier.  That  Is  why  we  now  know 
where  our  warning  services,  our  radar  neta 
and  defenses  must  be  concentrpted  in  the 
future. 

We  must  provide  the  right  weapons  and 
avoid  such  errors  as  the  French  made  in 
1940.  We  can  easily  bankrupt  ourselves  on 
obsolete  methods  and  weapons  which  will 
give  us  little  security  in  the  future. 

A  sound,  balanced,  national  defensive 
force  will  be  a  compound  of  three  eleraenu 
under  single  direction.  A  naval  force  to 
block  the  long-range  submarine  threat;  a 
highly  mobile  paratroop  land  Army  with  the 
power  and  speed  to  destroy  the  airborne  In- 
vader; and  a  long-range  Air  Force  with  the 
speed  and  power  and  range  to  deliver  enough 
atomic  bombs  to  destroy  the  enemies'  Indus- 
trial centers,  his  war-making  potential. 

The  first  wise  step  to  a  sound  security 
our  Congress  took  last  year  when  It  unified 
the  three  principal  armed  services— land,  sea, 
and  air.  National  defense  Is  not  three  prob- 
lems, it  is  one  problem.  Unification  haa 
now  been  legally  provided  fcr.  The  Job  of 
actual  unification  and  harmonious  relations 
now  must  be  carried  out. 

We  shall  never,  however,  provide  ample, 
effective  security  unless  otir  Congress  pro- 
vides eufliclent  funds.  Last  year  and  this 
current  year  Congress  has  provided  about 
one-half  of  the  minimum  requirement. 

Under  public  pressure,  both  the  President 
and  the  Congress  appointed  able  committees 
to  work  cut  a  national  aviation  policy  and 
program.  Both  committees  have  now  ren- 
dered their  reports.  Both  reports  stress  the 
same  conclusions.  These  two  reports  should 
t>e  studied  by  every  citizen,  but  above  all, 
these  reports  should  be  approved  and  carried 
out  by  the  Congress. 

One  prime  element  of  national  security  is 
now  being  neglected  by  our  law  m-ikers. 
That  concerns  universal  training,  commonly 
called  UMT.  In  30  years  of  military  service 
I  never  saw  a  man  who  was  not  benefited 
by  military  service  except  those  wounded  or 
lost  in  battle.  It  is  the  only  sure  and 
democratic  method  I  know  about  which  will 
provide  the  necessary  manpower  In  time  to 
meet  the  requirements  for  national  security. 

What  win  the  next  war  be  like? 

There  are  some  predictions  about  the  next 
conflict  which  can  be  made  now  with  cer- 
tainty. 

First,  It  will  come  with  little  warning  and 
with  a  destructive  power  never  approached 
In  any  previous  conflict.  It  will  be  Hiroshima 
magnified  a  thousand  times.  Every  large 
Indiistrial  center  in  the  United  States  will 
look  and  feel  like  the  people  of  Hiroshima 
felt  that  Atigust  morning  in  1945. 

The  United  States  will  be  the  first  target 
In  the  next  full-scale  war.  The  working 
people,  the  factories,  and  rail  centers  wUl  t>e 
hit  first.  It  will  not  be  soldier  against  sol- 
dier or  airman  against  airman.    All  that  is 
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a^Ainta  bombt  or  lont>ranta  tviidad  mia. 
atonte  war  haada— tullowad  doaaly 
borna  Invaalou. 

:lma  alamant  wa  now  know  haa  largaly 
tfom  warfar*.  In  1044  tha  Oarmana 
a  curtain  on  tha  war  of  tha  futura. 
r-2  could  travel  for  380  milea,  70.000 
absva  the  earth  at  a  speed  of  3,000  miles 
hour,  and  deliver  a  ton  of  exploatve  with 
,c  accuracy  on  British  targeta. 
By  IWM)  It  U  probable  and  by  1955  It  U 
eertali  that  any  of  the  great  Induatrlal  na- 
tlona  <  an  produce  the  weapon  of  the  future, 
the  k  ng-range  guided  missile  which  can 
travel  six  to  seven  thousand  miles,  perhaps 
In  IcwTthan  an  hour  and  deliver  20  tons  of 
or  an  atom  war  head  with  exact 


that  time  comes,  as  you  can  aee. 

tlAie  element  will  have  gone  from  war- 
Never  again  will  we  have  3  yeara  In 
to  gear  our  great  potential  of  man- 
and  Industrial  resources  from  pursuits 
e  to  requirements  of  war. 

now   fairly   apparent   that   we  shall 

o  allies  with  the  power  and   In  the 

]  ilaee  to  hold  or  delay  the  enemy  while 

ready.    There  Is  every  Indication  that 

ahtill   have  to  carry   all  or  moat  of  the 

t  time. 

these  sober  catlmatea  and  frighten- 
rcAponsibllltlea,  what  must  we  do? 

nust  realize  our  danger  and  marshal 

resources  to  meet  It.     We  must  have 

plan  and  carry  It  out  swiftly  and 

diligence  and  resolution 

nust  make  certain  our  manpower  and 

al  reaources  are  readv  to  turn  at  a 

a  notice  from  peaceful  pursulU  to 

war.    That  requires  universal  training 

ns  for  tndxutrlal  mobilization. 

nust  have  a  stock  pile  of  atom  bombs 

e   bombers   to   carry    them    Instantly 

induatrlal  centers  of  the  enemy  the 

t  he  shows  his  hand. 

must  have  a  Navy  competent  to  keep 

lanes  open  and  deatroy  the  aubma- 

cienace.     We  must  have  our  own  land 

-eady  to  move  by  air  to  hold  our  own 

ind  deetroy  the  enemy  alr-bome  tn- 


▼aocn 

We   nust  have  a  civil  populace  trained  to 
the   ni  w   requirements  of  the  new  war.     A 
dlaclpUned.  ably  led   people  with  plans  for 
d  jfense  well  worked  out  and  thoroughly 
jut.     Such    a   people   will    not    panic, 
ur  trained,  undisciplined  people  will  not 
t  he  courage  and  stamina  to  withstand 
Qr  It  shock  of  world  war  III. 

must  make  certain  we  have  the  beet 
first.  At  the  moment  we  are  falling 
We  are  not  putting  enough  effort 
er^ugh  dollars  into  experimentation  and 
h.  The  side  which  has  the  new  weap- 
nrA  and  In  ample  quantities  will  win  the 
^rar. 
must  never  underestimate  our  oppo- 
There  are  more  Russians  than  Amer- 
The  Russians  beat  the  Germans  be- 
i|they  were  bigger  and  tougher,  worked 
-.nd  fought  harder.  They  are  ruth- 
leae:  they  have  little  or  no  regard  for  human 
t|ielr  standards  of  living  are  much  lower, 
means  they  can  do  taort  with  less. 
Oerminy  underwtlsaated  Ruiala  and  the 
RuaaUna  and  kMt.  We  muct  never  make 
that  f^tal  error. 


We  muat  fight  the  new  war.  if  unhappily 
It  la  forced  upon  us.  our  way.  not  their  way. 
Ruaala  la  strongest  on  the  ground.  She  haa 
tha  largest  and  moat  powerful  lai'.d  army  In 
the  world  No  nation  can  Invade  Ruaala  on 
the  ground.  Napoleon  couldn't:  Hitler 
couldn  t;  It  cant  bo  done.  If  ahe  could  in- 
duce ua  to  a|M  »  IMM  campaign  In  lurope 
or  Asia,  the  ooiWltMlOM  ti  eertain  We  thould 
lose.  That  lAintvltable,  If  al^e 
muat  retaliate  with  maaa 
through  the  air,  of  her  war*makiu|  capacity. 
That  will  pull  the  fanfi  ot  the  anake. 

We  muat  n«>w  and  ooMlMitly  watch  for 
fifth-column  tMtnXf.  Wmm  m  MMiint 
vaat  sums  inalii  twr  fmntry  tetfi^r  Vh* 
iOUfclcillJ  to  proioll  hatred,  diaunlty.  la- 
bor trouble,  and  oItU  strife.  That  U  one 
of  her  prune  and  preliminary  weapona.  It 
worked  for  Oermauy  In  Austria  and  FVance: 
it  worked  recently  for  Ruaala  In  Cxecho- 
alovakta.  Rumania,  and  Bulgaria,  and  It  Is 
being  used  effectively  In  Greece  and  China. 
Let  us  watch  for  It  here  and  make  certain  It 
never  helpa  In  the  conquest  of  our  land.  It 
represents  our  greatest  present  danger. 

Finally,  we  need  to  teach  a  brand  of  pa- 
triotism to  our  children  which  will  cause 
them  to  put  love  of  country  first:  which  will 
lead  all  our  people  to  put  national  Interest 
above  selfish,  personal  Interest.  There  have 
been  many  evidences  since  the  war  that  such 
a  program  has  beC^  too  long  delayed. 

This  brlefiy  ouines  the  emergency  and 
the  principal  thlng^nre  must  do  or  we  shall 
all  spend  our  final  days  In  slavery.  I  »m 
afraid  you  will  have  occasion  to  remember 
this  prediction.  I  hope  not.  Our  fate,  the 
fate  of  our  freedom,  lies  with  you.  with  all 
our  people.  Only  a  united  effort  and  eternal 
vigilance  can  save  us.  Falling  this  effort 
and  the  vigilance,  history  will  one  day  record 
of  this  last  stronghold  of  human  rights  that 
America  was  once  the  land  of  the  free.  In 
that  event,  this  will  be  our  epitaph:  "They 
did  not  deserve  their  freedom;  they  had  not 
the  good  aenae  nor  atout  hearts  to  defend  It." 


Not  Settled  Yet 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WALT  HORAN 

or   WASBIMCTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATTVE3 

Monday.  March  15.  1948 

Mr.  HORAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  In- 
deed privileged  to  include  the  two  edi- 
torials below.  Freedom  requires  that 
there  be  a  separation  of  church  and 
state.  But  freedom,  itself,  derives  power 
and  meaning  from  objective  religion. 
Certainly  no  atheist  is  free  since  he  is 
enslaved  by  materialism.  This  question 
will  return. 

(From  the  Washington  (D.  C.)  Evening  Star 
of  March  11,  1M8| 

CHtnCH  AND  STATX 

"Congress  shall  make  no  law  respecting 
an  establishment  of  religion,  or  prohibiting 
the  free  exercise  thereof." 

These  quoted  words  are  from  the  first 
amendment  to  the  Constitution,  and  they  are 
mado  applicable  to  State  governing  bodies  In 
the  fourteenth  amendment.  What  do  the 
words  mean? 

On  the  face  of  the  Supreme  Court's  latest 
Interpretation,  the  doors  of  the  public  schools 
have  been  closed  to  any  form  of  religious  In- 
struction. It  would  appear  that  the  ban  ex- 
tends even  to  such  a  thing  as  the  recitation 
of  the  Lord's  Prayer.  If  this  is  true.  If  the 
Court  has  gone  to  such  an  extreme  In  the 
enforced  separation  of  church  and  sute,  then 


It  la  a  matter  which  ought  to  be  of  the  ut- 
most concern  In  an  age  In  which  the  old 
spiritual  guides  are  crumbling  under  the  Im- 
pact of  materlalUtlc  philosophy. 

The  particular  caae  before  tho  Court  In- 
volved a  course  of  religious  Instruction  given 
In  the  schools  of  Champaign.  111.  Its  valid- 
ity under  the  Constitution  had  been  affirmed 
by  the  nilnou  Supreme  Court  But  the 
biflMat  Court,  dividing  I  to  1.  has  struck  tt 

Theae  are  the  facts  Under  the  Champaifb 
program  pupiU  are  supplied  by  their  trae«* 
en  with  ecNto  on  which  parents  may  indU 
eat*  whatlMr  or  not  they  desire  religioua 
tnaUUBM—  to  be  glTen  their  children  It  is 
entirely  voluntary.  There  u  no  compulsion 
whatsoever.  The  program  Is  Interdenomina- 
tional In  character  and  Is  not  supported  by 
taxation,  the  salaries  of  the  participating 
Protestant,  Catholic,  and  Jewish  instructors 
being  paid  by  Champaign's  Council  on  Re- 
ligious Education.  The  program  Is  Informa- 
Uve  In  character,  and  Is  not  of  a  proselytlcal 
nattire. 

An  atheist  mother,  complaining  that  her 
son  was  embarrassed  because,  at  her  direc- 
tion, he  did  not  attend  the  religious  class, 
appealed  to  the  courts.  And  the  Supreme 
Court,  on  the  basis  of  these  facts,  has  de- 
ckled that  the  program  transgresses  the 
constitutional  ban  on  the  "establishment 
of  religion." 

Justice  Reed's  dissent  was  strong  and  per- 
suasive. "Prom  the  •  •  •  language  ct 
the  opinions."  he  said.  "I  can  only  deduce 
that  religious  Instruction  of  public-school 
children  during  school  hours  U  prohibited. 
The  history  of  American  education  Is 
against  such  an  Interpretation  of  the  first 
amendment."  Justice  Jackson  Joined  the 
majority,  but  he  had  misgivings.  Express- 
ing regret  that  the  court  had  not  been  more 
careful  In  circumscribing  Its  decision,  he 
pointed  out  that  the  effect  of  the  ruling  is 
not  only  to  t)an  the  particular  program  In 
Champaign,  but  also  "to  ban  every  form  of 
teaching  which  suggests  or  recognizes  that 
there  Is  a  God."  Other  disturbing;  questions 
arise.  Is  It  now  unconstitutional  for  chil- 
dren to  alng  Christmas  carols  at  school 
plays?  What  about  the  chaplains  In  the 
Military  Establishment,  or  the  compulsory 
relli;lotis  services  at  Annapolis  and  West 
Point?    Must  these  things  go,  too? 

It  Is  not  the  layman's  function  to  chal- 
lenge the  correctness,  as  a  matter  of  law. 
of  what  the  court  has  done.  But  It  Is  proper 
for  the  layman  to  appraise  as  best  he  can 
the  practical  effect  of  the  decision  on  the 
world  In  which  he  lives. 

The  first  amendment  was  adopted  In  the 
light  of  conditions  which  do  not  exist  In 
this  country  today.  It  was  written  by  men 
whose  ancestors  were  familiar  with  religious 
persecution.  Many  of  them  had  come  to  this 
country  to  escape  It.  If  the  founding 
fathers  erected  a  wall  between  church  and 
state  In  fear  of  dominance  of  the  latter  by 
the  former.  It  cannot  be  said  that  In  their 
time  the  fear  was  without  basis. 

But  that  was  more  than  a  century  and 
a  half  ago.  Today's  world  is  an  entirely  dif- 
ferent one.  The  Influence  of  religion  Is  much 
weaker  nov  than  it  was  then.  And  we  are 
the  worse  because  of  It.  In  our  day  religious 
Instruction  is  disappearing  from  too  many 
American  homes.  The  position  of  the  church 
Is  weakening.  And  one  may  well  believe  that 
these  things.  In  part  at  least,  are  responsible 
for  such  disturbing  trends  as  the  turn  away 
from  the  old  concept  of  family  life,  the  de- 
plorable picture  of  one  In  three  marriages 
ending  In  divorce,  the  futile,  fevered  quest 
for  happiness  In  material  things,  the  groping 
by  hundreds  of  thousands  of  people  for  some 
higher  standards,  some  better  guides,  to  live 
by.  It  is  not  by  sheer  accident  that  Joshua 
Loth  Llebman's  Peace  of  Mind  still  leads 
the  nonflcttonal  best  seller  list  nearly  2  years 
after  Its  publication. 
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In  dealing  with  economic  and  political 
questions,  the  members  of  this  Supreme 
Court  hsve  never  viewed  the  Constitution  as 
being  rigid  and  Inflexible.  On  the  contrary, 
and  rightly  so,  they  have  treated  this  great 
charter  as  being  a  flexible  thing,  intended  by 
lU  authors  to  be  susceptible  of  appropriate 
adaptation  to  meet  changing  conditions  and 
chinged  times  Why  then,  In  a  matter  at- 
fitllBf  the  separation  of  church  and  state 
thould  It  be  applied  ao  narrowly  and  •«)  rig- 
Idly  t  What  hai  boeome  ot  that  flesibllity 
without  which  no  conatttution  can  aervt  the 
continuing  necdi  of  a  pe<n>>»f 

The  iraat  ohallenge  to  *  'lomn  which 

we  know  and  which  tha  *■  aum  would 

safeguard  does  nut  come  (nnn  reunion  ot  any 
teaching  of  religion.  It  comea  from  the  ad- 
vance of  a  CommunUt  philosophy  which,  as 
practiced.  13  the  anttthesU  of  religious  doc- 
trine— an  advance  which  la  facilitated  by  our 
own  embracement  of  materialism  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  things  of  the  spirit.  In  this  set- 
ting. It  Is  neither  necessary  nor  reasonable 
to  erect  an  Insuperable  barrier  to  the  kind 
of  religious  Instruction  that  ^ijs  practiced  in 
Champaign.  Would  it  not  l^  much  better 
for  us  If.  Instead  of  forbidding  appropriate 
religious  Instruction  In  the  schools,  we  were 
to  encourage  It  In  every  reasonable  way? 
If  one's  answer  to  this  question  Is  In  the  af- 
firmative, then  It  mxist  be  most  earnestly 
hoped  that  the  Supreme  Court  will  not  let 
this  decision  stand  as  the  law  of  the  land. 

(Prom  the  Washington  (D.  C.)  Times-Herald. 
of  Monday.   March    15,    1948  j 

CHUacH    AND  STATE 

(By  Frank  C.  Waldrop) 

Now  by  8  to  1,  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court  has  ruled  that  religious  education  in 
the  public  schools  of  the  American  Republic 
Is  unconstitutional.  The  decision  Is  flat, 
sweeping,  and  nobody  knows  where  It  will 
lead. 

Mr.  Justice  Jackson,  In  support  of  the  ver- 
dict, said  that  the  decision  could  be  used  as 
the  basis  of  ordering  from  tax-supported 
classrooms  not  only  religious  songs,  texts,  and 
direct  Instruction,  but  also  to  forbid  discus- 
»ioa  of  art,  literature,  or  architecture  that 
touch  on  religion. 

Thus  the  Supreme  Court  can  be  called  on 
to  deny  that  an  American  child  shall.  In  a 
tax-supported  school,  look  on  a  picture  of 
Baptiael's  Madonna  or  study  a  drawing  of 
the  Cathedral  of  Sts.  Peter  and  Paul  that 
dominates  the  ridge  along  Wisconsin  Avenue, 
here  In  Washington,  D.  C.  and  which  is 
commonly  known  to  all  of  us  as  the  National 
Cathedrei. 

All  this,  because  the  first  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  reads  that: 

"Congress  shall  make  no  law  respecting  an 
establishment  of  religion  or  prohibiting  the 
free  exercise  thereof;  or  abridging  the  free- 
dom of  speech  or  of  the  press:  or  of  the  peo- 
ple peaceably  to  assemble  and  to  petition  the 
Government  for  a  redress  of  grievances." 

Let's  see  how  the  Supreme  Court  has  dealt 
with  ether  parts  of  that  amendment.  It  haa 
decided  that  the  right  of  the  people  peace- 
ably to  assemble  and  to  petition  the  Govern- 
ment for  a  redress  of  grievances  Is  not  as 
flat  and  sweeping  a  declaration  as  It  seems. 

Go  down  In  the  streets  and  start  a  mass 
meeting  and  you'll  find  out  that  a  license 
from  the  city  government  Is  required.  No 
matter  how  peaceable  your  Intention,  you 
have  to  get  a  license  and  If  you  don't  get  It, 
you  can  be  arrested. 

Go  within  500  feet  of  any  embassy  here  In 
town  carrying  a  placard  and  the  cops  will 
grab  you. 

Congress,  says  the  Constitution,  can  make 
no  law  abridging  the  freedom  of  the  presa. 
Yet.  Congress  has  passed  many  such  laws. 
The  press  Is  not  free  to  fix  Its  own  terms  as  to 
.  working  conditions,  wages,  or  hours.  It  is 
not  free  of  liabilities  for  any  false  statements 
It  publishes. 


The  freedom  of  the  press  Is  hedged  In  hun- 
dreds of  ways,  by  Supreme  Court  Interpreta- 
tions of  all  kinds  of  laws. 

The  same,  as  to  freedom  of  speech.  Your 
freedom  to  say  what  you  please,  where  you 
please,  how  you  please,  la  definitely  clipped 
by  laws  that  any  attorney  will  warn  you 
about  If  you  ask. 

The  second  amendment  to  the  Coi^atltu- 
tlon  laya: 

"A  well-reculitted  mliltia  being  nacwiary 
to  the  aacvurlty  of  a  frat  atate,  the  right  of  tha 
people  to  keep  and  bear  arms  ahall  not  ba 
infringttf." 

But  you  Jutt  try  waartng  a  ptitol  without 
police  authority  right  here  in  Washington, 
D.  C,  and  find  out  how  fast  your  constitu- 
tional rights  carry  you  off  to  the  Jug. 

The  United  States  Constitution  has  been 
In  force  since  1780.  The  two  amendments 
above  quoted  have  been  In  force  since  1791. 
Their  language  has  not  changed  In  all  those 
years. 

It  is  queer  indeed  that  not  until  1948  did 
the  Supreme  Court  find  occasion  to  say  that 
the  prohibition  against  laws  respecting  an 
establishment  of  religion  must  go  so  far  that 
children  In  tax-supported  schools  may  be 
forbid  to  look  at  a  painting  or  hear  a  song 
that  has  religious  significance. 

The  court  has  found  the  language  of  the 
Constitution  flexible  enough  to  support  laws 
regulating  the  right  of  people  to  carry 
weapons,  to  speak,  to  assemble  peaceably, 
and  to  publish  their  thoughts. 

Surely  the  very  rule  that  Congress  shall 
make  no  law  respecting  an  establishment  of 
religion  can  be  read  from  the  other  direction 
to  say  that  no  law  shall  forbid  the  teachers 
telling  the  children  about  religious  things  If 
they  wish,  or  11  the  community  In  which  they 
live  BO  wants. 

Queer.  Indeed.  Mr.  Justice  Reed,  the  lone 
member  of  the  court  who  dissented  from  the 
majority  opinion,  said  from  the  bench  It  was 
so  sweeping  a  Judgment  it  could  even  forbid 
schools  to  excuse  children  from  classes  to 
attend  religious  meetings  entirely  off  the 
school  premises. 

Does  common  sense  hold  with  any  such 
Judgment? 

If  it  does,  the  court  would  be  morally  and 
logically  bound  to  follow  on  until  every 
criminal  can  defy  the  law  and  carry  a  pistol 
when  and  where  he  pleases,  un.tll  speech  and 
press  openly  inflame  treason  and  overthrow 
of  the  Government,  and  until  mobs  run  riot 
up  and  down  the  highways. 

Is  that  the  line  our  Supreme  Court  Is  now 
going  to  follow?  Under  the  logic  of  this  &-1 
decision.  It  Is  bound  to  do  so. 

Queer,  queer  thinking.  Something  Is  surely 
loose  In  the  world  that  was  not  here  before. 
The  Constitution  surely  was  never  meant  to 
be  read  in  any  such  way.  The  rule  forbidding 
legislation  on  religious  matters,  surely  was 
meant  to  protect  people  against  enforced  re- 
ligious attitudes. 

Yet  here  the  Supreme  Court  enforces  a  re- 
ligious attitude.  The  attitude  It  enforces  is 
the  attitude  of  atheism  and  antlreliglon. 

It  not  only  denies  teachers  the  power  to 
force  religious  information  on  children.  It 
forbids  them  to  give  that  Information.  We 
are  into  something  here  that  every  thinking 
man  and  woman  had  better  examine  closely, 
again  and  again. 


Pay  Increases  for  Federal  Employees 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HELEN  GAHAGAN  DOUGLAS 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAITVES 

Thursday,  March  11,  1948 

Mrs.  DOUGLAS.    Mr.  Speaker,  under- 
standing very  well  what  rising  prices  re- 


sulting from  the  removal  of  price  control 
have  meant  for  all  civil  servants.  I  intro- 
duced a  bill  last  year,  H.  R.  3285,  to  pio- 
vide  additional  compensation,  straight 
across  the  board,  for  all  employees  of  the 
Federal  Qovernment  and  the  District  ol 
Columbia. 

The  Committee  on  Post  OfBce  and  Civil 
Service  Is  considering,  at  this  time,  pay 
Increases  for  postal  tmployeea. 

I  pray  that  the  eommlttfe  wUl  ipeedlly 
report  out  thU^  leelslatlon  with  a  recom- 
mendation that  a  cost-of-llvins  salary 
Increase  of  not  less  than  1600  a  year  be 
granted,  retroactive  to  January  1.  1948. 

We  mu.'it  not  trade  upon  the  fact  that 
the  post-offlce  employee.s  are  as  con.scien- 
tlous  and  loyal  as  any  citizen  and  worker 
In  America.  They  mu.st  have  money  now. 
literally.  t«  buy  the  food  and  the  shoe 
leather  they  need  to  do  their  work  and 
to  buy  food  and  shoes  and  clothes  and 
housing  for  their  families. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  cannot  let  this  eco- 
nomic injustice  to  the  postal  workers 
continue  and  expect  that  their  efiBciency 
will  continue  to  be  standard  for  all  regu- 
larity and  reliability,  as  It  has  always 
been  since  the  days  of  Benjamin  Frank- 
lin, the  founder  of  the  United  States 
postal  service. 

Under  permission  to  extend  my  re- 
marks. I  wish  to  include  my  testimony 
before  the  Committee  on  Post  OflBce  and 
Civil  Service,  as  follows: 

BEMARKS  OF  HELE?!  GAHAGAN  DOtJGLAS  ON  H  %. 
4  775  BEFORE  HOUSE  COMMITTEE  ON  POST 
OFFICE   AND  CIVII,  SERVICE   MAKCH    6,    1948 

The  House  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
ClvU  Service  has  before  It  for  consideration 
some  20  bills  providing  for  much-needed  pay 
Increases  to  a  group  of  Federal  employees 
whose  salary  level  has  never  been  a  true 
measure  of  their  Importance  in  the  smooth 
functioning  of  a  normal,  everyday  life  of  o\ir 
country. 

I  speak  of  the  postal  workers  whom 
"Neither  hall  nor  rain  'nor  snow  nor  gloom 
of  night"  stays  from  their  appointed  rounds. 

According  to  the  latest  fiscal  figures  avail- 
able as  of  June  30,  1947,  the  average  basic 
salary  of  post-cfBce  clerks  and  supervisors 
was  $2,816  and  that  of  city  letter  carriers 
$2,729.  For  substitute  postal  workers  the 
annual  wage  considerably  lower — $2^257  for 
substitute  post-office  clerks,  and  $2,190  for 
substitute  carriers. 

Salaries  paid  to  postal  clerks  and  city  letter 
carriers — who  comprise  the  bulk  of  employees 
In  the  field  service  of  the  Post  OSlce  Depart- 
ment start  at  $2,100  per  annum,  and  advance 
In  11  stages,  of  $100  per  year,  to  C3.100  as  a 
maximum.  There  la  provision •  for  three  ad- 
ditional meritorious  service  grades  carrying 
with  them  $100  Increases  per  annum,  and 
granted  at  Intervals  of  3,  6,  and  7  years.  To 
date"  no  field  service  employee  has  been  ad- 
vanced to  the  meritorious  grade  so  that  pos- 
sible wage  increase  may  be  eliminated  from 
consideration. 

According  to  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 
City  Worker's  Family  Budget,  the  estimated 
total  average  cost  of  a  budget  for  a  family  ot 
four  In  Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  In  June  1947  was 
$3,251,  and  in  San  Francisco,  $3,317.  Com- 
pare these  figures  with  the  average  basic  sal- 
aries for  postal  workers  for  the  same  period 
which  varied  from  $2,190  to  $2,816.  Almost 
50  percent  of  aU  postal  employees  receive  lees 
than  $3,000  per  an.aum. 

Even  the  top  grade  of  $3,100  for  post-ofBca 
clerks  which  Is  achieved  after  11  years  of 
service  Is  below  the  BLS  estimated  budget 
for  a  city  worker's  famUy  In  two  California 
cities  In  June  1947. 

Remember  that  the  budget  figures  I  quoted 
refer  to  June  1947.     Since  that  time,  as  we 
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employees  have  testified  before  thia 

ee  that  In  terms  of  the  purchasing 

f  th«  1039  dollars,   the  present  en- 

lalary  of  tS.lOO   (before  withholding 

retirement  deductions »    Is  groaaly 

te.      In    terms   of    1948    purchasing 

Is  even  more  so. 

of    •480.    •500.    •800.    •SOO.    and 
liave  been  projx»ed      1  hold  with  my 
e  from  California  who  has  Introduced 
that  •aoo  l3  the  minimum  increase 
sh^juld  be  granted  the  postal  employees 
It  should  be  retroactive  to  January 
Even  If  the  •I. 000  Increase  Is  granted 
total   weekly    dollar   salary   of   •73  38 
the  total  salary  In  terms  of  1939  dol- 
b«  only  842  to.  or  about  58  percent 
1939  purchasing  power 
only  are  the  actual  salaries,  even  the 
salaries,  too  low  to  maintain  a  de- 
Ajnerlcan   standard   of   living,   but   two 
points  are  startling  and  significant 
public  Interest  point  of  view: 
tremendous   Increase  in   Indebted- 
postal  employees  as  based  on  reports 
of  their  own  credit  unions.     By  the 
the  calendar  year  1947.  the  number 
borijowers  had  Increased  48  percent  over 
the  actual  loans  had  Increased  more 
percent 

tremendous  turn -over  In  post  offl~e 
personnel  who  find  It  Increasingly  dlfBcult  to 
malntjln  proper  standards  and  continue  to 
the  post  office, 
represents  not  only  a  distinct  flnan- 
to  the  Federal  Government  which 
ln\tested  money  to  train  each  posUl  work- 
It  results  In   a  lowered   morale  In   a 
snd  essential  public  service — one  that 
In  continuous  operation,  through 
admlnUtratlons.    through    depres- 
( which  we  may  see  again  soon)   since 
CO  tntry  was  founded. 
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prices  have  Increased  to  such  alann- 

and  with  It  the  coat  of  living, 

d-1947   figures   are   pracUcally   antl- 


ladiana  Veteran  Law* 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

rtON.  FOREST  A.  HARNESS 

or  imMAMa 
IS  tH£  HOUSE  OF  RIPRSSSNTATIVES 


Monday.  March  IS.  1948 


HARNESS      of      Indiana.     Mr. 
.  tt  is  my  observation  that  most 
veterans  are  not  fully  informed  as  to 
i  rious  rights,  privileges,  exemptions, 
keneflts  that  have  been  granted  to 
by  the.  great  State  of  Indiana.     It 
therefore,  a  pleasure  for  me  to  pre- 
he  following  outline  of  such  laws 
.  effect,  as  compiled  by  Mr.  Howard 
atts.  436-438  K.  of  P.  Building.  In- 
diana polls.  4.  Ind..  the  department  ad- 
jutant of  the  Disabled  American  Vet- 


AOcrrTow 


Children    may    be    adopted    out      of  th« 
itown  Soldiers'  and  Sailors'  ChUdren's 


J  ni 


aMOOCANaM 

party  which  advocates  the  destruction 
Government  by  force  shall  not  be  per- 
to  have  Its  name  on  the  Indiana  elec- 
Hallota. 

aaMisnci  dat 

AniflaUc*   Day.   November    11.   Is   a   Stat* 

:  the  Oovemor  shall  Issue  a  proelama- 

n^ially.  setting  apart  and  designating 

th  day  ot  November  as  AnnUUce  Day 


and  suitable  exercises  shall  be  held  In  pubUc 
schools  of  the  State.  Appropriate  exercises 
shall  also  be  held  throughout  the  State  In 
commemoration  of  the  historical  event  asso- 
ciated with  Armistice  Day. 

BONUS 

The  eighty-fifth  general  assembly  enacted 
legislation  to  provide  for  submission  of  the 
bonus  question  for  World  War  n  veterans  to 
the  voters  in  the  1948  general  election.  This 
plebiscite  will  be  for  the  Information  and 
guidance  of  the  eighty-sixth  general  assem- 
bly In  January  1949 

BXmikL   AIXOWANCIS   AND   ALLIES   BINDTTS 

A  sum  not  exceeding  $75  will  be  allowed  by 
the  board  of  commissioners  of  any  county 
for  burial  of  any  veteran,  or  the  wife  or 
widow  of  such  veteran,  other  than  the  In- 
mates of  the  Indiana  State  Soldiers'  Home 
and.  If  from  actual  necessity  a  burial  place 
was  purchased  for  such  veteran,  or  his  wife 
or  widow,  an  additional  allowance  of  135  will 
be  made. 

Burial  ground  plot  Is  provided  In  fourth- 
class  cities. 

A  division  of  grave  registration  provides 
for  permanent  registry  of  war  veterans'  graves. 
War-service  Information  Is  required  on  burial 
permits.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  township  trus- 
tee to  care  for  the  burial  plots  of  veterans. 

Cemetery  authorities  may  not  prohibit  the 
setting  up  of  markers  for  graves  of  veterans, 
provided  such  markers  conform  to  standard 
markers  furnished  by  the  United  States. 

crvn.  BXLIX7  and  allizd  bkncttts 

AcknowledKment  is  made  of  legal  instru- 
ments executed  by  members  of  the  armed 
forces. 

A  conservator  may  be  appointed  for  per- 
sons serving  In  the  armed  forces. 

Evidence  may  be  admitted  of  presumed 
death  or  absence  of  members  of  the  armed 
forces. 

Protection  Is  afforded  persons  acting  un- 
der power  of  attorney  granted  by  members 
of  the  armed  forces  or  merchant  marine 

Disability  of  minority  for  qualified  vet- 
erans under  the  OI  bill  of  rights  has  been 
removed 

AOdavlts  of  residence  In  divorce  actions 
executed  by  persons  In  the  armed  forces  and 
filed  more  than  5  days  following  their  execu- 
tion are  valid. 

crvn.  BicRTs 

Absentee  registration  and  voting  are  pro- 
vided. 

Seelng-eye  dogs  shall  be  admitted  with 
their  masters  to  all  public  conveyances, 
hotels,  lodging  places,  all  places  of  accommo- 
dation, ■  mil— iiiaiit  and  rcaort. 

ciMua;    aMvraKcz  in  owtutatia  ■SNzrrrs: 

SAfTKIXPINC  or  PAFBS 

Annual  appropriations  are  made  to  the 
Bute  Departments  of  the  Disabled  American 
Veterans  and  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars 
for  the  maintenance  of  service  set-ups. 

Clerks  of  circuit  court,  county  auditors  and 
recorders  are  required  to  execute  papers  in 
connection  with  the  claims  for  pension, 
bounty,  back  pay  or  prlae  money  for  veterans, 
their  widows  or  orphans,  free  of  charge. 

The  fee  to  anyone  authorized  to  admin- 
ister oaths  for  administering  an  oath  or 
giving  any  ofltcial  certificate  to  a  veteran, 
his  widow,  orphan  child,  or  legal  representa- 
tive, for  use  in  connection  with  a  claim  for 
pension,  bounty,  prixe  money,  back  pay.  com- 
pensation or  gratuity,  is  limited  to  26  cents. 

Free  copies  of  public  records  for  wards  of 
the  Veterans'  Administration,  under  th« 
Uniform  Ottardteaship  Act.  are  available. 

Discharge  papers  are  recorded  free  of 
charge. 

A  Department  of  Veterana'  Affairs  has  been 
created  to  aid  and  assist  veterans.  It  per- 
mits establishment  of  service  officers  In  dls- 
trlcU.  counties,  cities,  supervised  by  the  Di- 
rector of  Veterans'  Affairs  and  the  Commis- 
sion on  Veterans'  Affairs. 


WOaLO    WAS    HISTOBT 

The  board  of  commissioners  in  every  county 
in  the  State  Is  authorized  to  provide  for  pay- 
ment of  not  to  exceed  91.000  for  the  purpose 
of  printing  and  binding  any  history  of  tho 
activities  of  such  county  in  and  during  the 
World  War. 

An  Indiana  War  History  Commission  has 
been  created. 

EDUCATIONAL  BKNOTTS.  QUALIFICATIONS  rO«  THS 
PBOrXBSIONS    AND    TXAOKS 

The  soldiers'  and  sailors'  section  of  the 
State  Free  Employment  Service  Is  to  cooper- 
ate with  the  Federal  Board  for  Vocational 
Education.  Division  for  Rehabilitation  of 
Crippled    Soldiers    and    Sailors. 

Veterans'  welfare  associations  are  author- 
ized to  maintain  schools  for  the  education  of 
needy  veterans,  their  widows  and  orphans. 

World  War  veterans  who  have  taken  Fed- 
eral vocational  training  courses  are  entitled 
to  a  special  examination  for  a  high -school 
diploma. 

EDUCATIONAL    OPPOBTUNITIES    rO«    CHILOtEN    OF 
VETESANS 

Aid  Is  granted  to  resident  children  of  vet- 
erans who  died  or  were  disabled  while  serv- 
ing In  the  armed  forces  between  April  6.  1317. 
and  July  3.  1921.  or  as  a  result  thereof,  and 
to  resident  children  of  veterans  of  World 
War  II.  Free  tuition  Is  provided  in  Indians 
University,  Purdue  University.  Indiana  State 
Teachers  College,  and  Ball  State  Teachers 
College. 

At  Indiana  and  Purdue  Universities,  the 
amount  of  fees  exempted  Is  t30  per  semester. 
Fees  exempted  for  summer  session  at  Indi- 
ana University  Is  915.  No  fees  are  exempted 
for  summer  session  at  Purdue  University. 
At  Indiana  State  Teachers  College  and  Ball 
State  Teachers  College  the  amount  of  fees 
exempted  for  the  regular  school  year  Is  $66. 

ZMPLOTMENT    PBEVTSENCXS.    PSIVILZGES.    ETC. 

Leave  of  absence  are  granted  for  men  In 
fire  and  police  departments  of  cities  and 
towns  inducted  into  military  service  with 
preaervstlon  of  benefits  under  the  pension 
lews. 

Lesves  of  absence  are  granted  for  public 
school  teachers  with  preservation  of  status 
and  contract  rights  during  mlllury  service. 

Preference  is  given  to  veterans,  their  wives, 
and  widows,  for  employment  In  State  service 
under  the  State  personnel  act. 

Preference  Is  given  to  disabled  veterans  in 
ap(>olntments  to  civil  offices. 

Preference  Is  given  to  veterans,  their  wives, 
widows,  soiu,  and  daughters,  and  to  former 
pupils,  in  appointment  to  or  employment  In 
any  office  or  place  In  the  State  soldiers'  and 
sailors'  children's  home. 

Preference  Is  given  to  veterans  In  employ- 
ment by  Are  departments  In  the  various 
cities. 

Benefit  rights  are  preserved  under  the  em- 
ployment security  act. 

Retirement  benefits  of  board  of  health  em- 
ployees serving  In  the  armed  forces  are  pro- 
tected. 

Firemen  and  policemen  must  be  reinstated 
In  cities  of  the  State  following  military 
service. 

A  soldiers'  and  sailors'  section  has  been  es- 
tablished In  the  State  free  employment 
service  to  cecure  sult.<)ble  employment  and 
fair  treatment  of  the  veterans  of  the  World 
War. 

GENEBSL    EXTENSION    OP    BENETITS 

All  power  now  granted  to  political  subdi- 
visions or  municipal  corporations  to  erect 
memorials  to  the  memory  of  armed  forces 
of  World  War  I  Is  extended  to  Include  memo- 
rials to  memory  of  armed  forces  of  World 
War  n. 

All  rights  and  privileges  now  held  and  en- 
Joyed  by  Civil  War  veterans,  their  widows, 
and  orphans,  are  extended  to  veterans  of  the 
World  War.  the  Spanish-American  War.  the 
war  in  the  Philippines,  and  the  Mexican 
border  service,  their  widows  and  orphans. 


All  rights  and  privileges  now  held  and  en- 
Joyed  by  veterans  of  World  War  I.  their  wives, 
widows,  and  children,  are  extended  to  vet- 
erans of  World  War  n,  their  wives,  widows, 
and  children. 

cuasoianshif 
provision  has  been  made  for  guard- 
of  minors  to  protect  rights  under  coa- 
tiacts  of  deceased  parent. 

The  Uniform  Veterans'  Guardianship  Act 
provides  for  the  appointment  of  a  guardian 
o/  an  incompetent  or  the  minor  chUd  of  a 
veteran  to  receive  certain  benefits  on  behalf 
of  such  ward. 

BOMIS 

Orphans  and  children  of  veterans  and  de- 
ceased soldiers  are  admissible  to  the  soldiers' 
and  sailors'  children's  home. 

Veterans,  their  wives  or  widows  may  be  ad- 
mitted to  the  State  soldiers'  borne. 

BOSPTTAL    BSWmiS 

An  Incompetent  veteran  may  be  com- 
mitted to  a  Federal  hoepltal. 

Congress  has  been  memorialized  to  estab- 
lish three  Veterans'  AdmlnUtration  facility 
hoepltal  centers  and  to  increase  to  1.090  iMds 
the  capacity  of  the  Indianapolis  facility. 

BOSPITALS 

Authority  Is  prcvlded  for  the  State  to  con- 
vey State  lands  to  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion or  other  Federal  agencies  to  be  u.^ed  lor 
hospitals  for  dfEabled  veterans. 

MEniNG    PLACES,    UEMOSIAL    BUILDING 
PEIVILXCZ8.   STC. 

Accommodations  for  war  veterans  may  be 
provided  for  In  any  memorial  building  erected 
by  a  county  containing  a  city  of  the  second 
class. 

All  power  now  granted  to  political  subdl- 
vlslfons  or  municipal  corporations  to  erect 
memorials  to  memory  of  armed  forces  of 
World  War  I  is  extended  to  Include  memo- 
rials to  memory  of  armed  forces  of  World 
War  U. 

Indiana  World  War  lilemorial  and  city, 
county,  and  town  structures  have  been  pro- 
vided. Two  million  five  hundred  thousand 
dollars  was  apprcpiiated  in  1945  upon  es- 
tablishment of  American  Legion  national 
headquarters  In  Indianapolis. 

PAT«:onc   HOLIDATS 

Counties,  townships,  cities,  and  towns  are 
authorized  to  make  annual  appropriations 
to  veterans'  organizations  for  the  proper 
observance  of  Memorial  Day. 

PSOHlBrnNG    OISPLAT    OP    BANNEBS 

It  Is  unlawful  to  dUpIay  or  exhibit  at  any 
meeUng.  gathering  or  parade,  either  public 
or  private,  any  flag,  banner,  or  emblem  In- 
tended to  symbolize  a  purpose  to  overthrov,- 
the  Government  of  the  United  Sutes. 

KKXmS,   IXLICS,   ETC. 

Annual  listing  of  veterans  and  persons  now 
serving  In  the  armed  forces  of  the  United 
States  Is  authorlred  with  maintenance  and 
custody  of  records. 

County  commissioners  are  authorized  to 
expend  not  more  than  11.000  In  the  publica- 
tion of  county  World  War  histories. 

Battle  flags  commission  has  i)ecn  estab- 
lished to  assume  general  charge  and  custody 
of  all  Indiana  battle  and  organizational  flaps 
Additional  buildings  are  planned  on  the 
BMmorlal  plaza  to  provide  meeting  places  and 
tissdquarters  for  membership  of  the  armed 
forces  for  the  keeping  of  their  records,  relics, 
etc 

■CLIZF   AND    REHABILITATION 

Banks,  trust  companies  and  building  and 
loan  associations  may  make  loans  guaranteed 
under  the  GI  bUl  of  rights. 

All  beneflts  now  conferred  by  law  on  other 
veterans  are  now  conferred  upon  veterans 
of  World  War  II. 

Veterans'  welfare  associations  are  author- 
ized to  provide  care,  protection,  and  general 
welfare  for  indigent  and  helpless  soldiers, 
sailors,  and  marines. 


TAX     exemptions:      KXXSCPTIOH     rSOlt     LICENSE 
peas,   BXNXWALS,  ETC. 

Free  hunting,  trapping,  and  fishing  permits 
are  extended  to  veterans. 

Military  compensation  is  deductible  under 
personal  income-tax  act;  extension  of  time 
is  granted  for  filing  returns. 

Refund  is  authorized  on  liquor  permits 
surrendered  by  persons  entering  the  armed 
forces. 

Opei-atlon  of  motor  vehicles  upon  expired 
licenses  during  World  War  n  by  members  of 
the  armed  forces  Is  authorlred. 

Transfer  of  title  and  extension  of  authority 
is  granted  to  a  resident  to  make  application 
for  certificate  of  registration  upon  written 
authority  of  the  owner  serving  in  the  armed 
forces. 

Certain  veterans  are  exempt  from  fee  for 
license  to  vend,  hawk,  and  peddle  goods, 
wares,  fruits,  and  merchandise. 

Members  of  the  armed  forces  up  until  2 
years  following  the  end  of  World  War  II 
are  e  lempt  from  poll  tax. 

Pharmacy  license  may  be  renewed  within 
6  month.s  after  discharge  from  service  in  the 
armed  foices. 

ProfeKiional  and  occupational  licenses  may 
be  renewed  without  examination  and  witli 
reduction  In  fee  following  service  in  the 
armed  forces. 

Mortgage  indebtedness  may  be  deducted 
from  the  assessed  value  of  real  estate  by 
residents  as  of  the  1st  day  of  March  of  either 
or  all  cf  the  years  19i2,  1943,  and  1944  and 
who  failed  to  file  a  claim  for  such  deduc- 
tion because  of  service  ln.?the  armed  forces. 

Exemption  is  granted  .^rom  all  penalties, 
demand  lees,  and  interest  on  taxes,  property 
Is  not  to  be  sold  for  taxes  during  military 
service. 

Certain  World  War  memorial  buildings  are 
exempt  from  property  tax. 

The  National  Home  for  Disabled  Volunteer 
Soldiers  Is  exempt  from  tax  so  long  as  same 
shall  remain  the  property  of  the  United 
States.  (JurLsdlction  over  the  home  was 
subsequently  ceded  by  Congress  to  the  State 
of  Indiana.) 

Property  of  the  American  Legion  and  other 
veteran  organizations  Is  exempt  irom  tax. 

Stock  and  property  of  certain  soldiers'  and 
sailors'  memorial  assoclstions  are  exempt 
from  tax. 

Disabled  veterans  who  are  receiving  serv- 
ice-connected disability  compensation  are 
exempt  from  poll  tax. 

A  92.000  personal  or  real-estate  tax  exemp- 
tion Is  authorized  to  disabled  veterans  or 
their  widows  who  have  service-connected 
disability  of  10  percent  or  more  as  evidenced 
by  the  Veterans'  Administration  records. 

Totally  disabled  veterans  who  have  served 
90  days  or  more  In  the  armed  forces  and  are 
worth  $5,000  or  less,  as  shown  by  the  tax  du- 
plicate are  entitled  to  $1,000  personal  or 
real -estate  property  tax  exemption.  Age  62 
constitutes  the  batis  of  total  disability  un- 
der this  law. 

Interpretations  of  the  last  three  tax-ex- 
emption laws  are  as  follows: 

1.  If  a  disabled  veteran  appears  before  the 
county  auditor  with  a  check  marked  "Com- 
pensation" it  is  prima  facie  evidence  that  he 
has  a  service-connected  disability  of  10  per- 
cent or  more  and  is  entitled  to  file  form  No. 
12-A  prescribed  by  State  board  of  tax  com- 
missioners, and  receive  $2,000  real  estate  or 
personal  property  tax  exemption  and  poll- 
tax  exemption. 

2.  If  the  service-connected  disabled  veter- 
an is  totally  disabled  he  shows  the  auditor 
his  last  letter  from  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration, indicating  100  percent  disability 
which,  together  with  his  compensation  check, 
entitles  him  to  file  Form  No.  12,  granting 
him  an  additional  $1,000  personal  or  real- 
estate  property  tax  exemption,  provided  he 
is  worth  $>i5,000  or  less  as  shown  by  the  tax 
receipt.  S'ch  veteran  is  thus  entitled  to  a 
total  of  93,000  tax  exemption. 


S  If  the  disabled  veteran  presents  to  the 
auditor  his  check  marked  "Penaion,"  to- 
gether with  his  last  letter  from  the  Veterans' 
Administration  Indicating  the  amount  uf 
pension  and  the  percentage  of  disability  and 
the  two  correspond,  he  then  may  file  form 
Mo.  12  and  receive  $1,000  personal  or  real 
estate  property  tax  exemption  provided  be 
Is  worth  $5,000  or  less  as  shown  on  the  tax 
receipt.  Thus  a  veteran  drawing  nonservlc:; 
connected  pension  for  total  dissblUty  is  en- 
tiUed  to  $1,000  exemption.  Should  he.  in 
addition,  have  a  service-connected  disability 
of  10  percent  or  more,  as  proven  by  a  letter 
so  stating  from  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion, he  would  then  be  entitled  to  a  13.000 
tax  exemption. 

4  Service-connected  disabled  veterans 
taking  vocational  training  under  Public  Law 
16  draw  checks  marked  •'Compensauon  and 
Subsistence." 

Widows  whose  husbands  died  while  in  serv- 
ice or  have  since  died  from  service-coiuiected 
disabilities  draw  checks  marked  "Compen- 
sation," which  is  sufficient  evidence  to  allow 
tax  exemption  tmder  both  laws. 

Widows  whose  husbands  had  service-con- 
nected disabilities  of  10  percent  or  more  but 
died  of  nonservice  disabilities,  draw  checks 
marked  "Pension."  Such  widows  should  se- 
cure a  letter  from  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion showing  that  their  veteran  husbands 
had  a  s«-vlce-connected  dlsabUlty  of  10  per- 
cent or  more  at  time  of  death,  '.hereby  qual- 
ifying for  the  $2,000  tax  exemption. 

5.  The  only  three  checks  that  are  accept- 
able to  the  auditor  for  veterans'  tax  exem- 
tions  are  marked  under  the  seal.  "Compen- 
sation." "Compensation  and  Subsistence," 
and   "Pension." 

6.  Checks  not  acceptable  to  the  auditor  are 
those  marked  "Subsistence"  and  "Insurance" 
or  no  marking  at  all. 

7.  Persons  who  wish  to  avail  themselves 
cf  these  tax  exemptions  should,  if  they  own 
real  estate,  exhibit  their  tax  receipt  to  the 
auditor.  They  also  should  request  the  audi- 
tor to  write  on  the  application  "poll,  per- 
sonal and  real  estate"  if  they  desire  the  ex- 
emptions to  apply  in  all  three  cases. 

8.  Any  person  wishing  these  exemptions 
Fhall  file  between  the  dates  of  March  1  and 
the   first   Monday    In   May.   Inclusive. 

9.  The  act  provides  "Any  person  making 
a  false  affidavit  cr  statement  in  an  attempt 
to  obtain  the  beneflts  of  this  act,  not  being 
entitled  thereto,  shall  upon  conviction  there- 
of, be  fined  In  any  sum  not  less  than  $25 
nor  more  than  $100,  to  which  may  be  added 
Imprisonment  for  a  term  of  not  mere  than 
6  months." 

INSUSANCZ 

Misleading  statements  regarding  beneflts 
afforded  veterans  under  war-risk  Insurance, 
United  States  life  insurance,  or  national 
service  life  Insurance  on  the  part  cf  any 
person,  organization.  Insurance  company,  or 
corporation,  are  prohibited  with  penalty  of 
fine  from  $25  to  $103. 

VETEEAN     ORGANIZATIONS 

The  unauthorized  wearing  or  use  of  the 
Insignia  of  certain  veteran  organizations  Is 
declared  a  misdemeanor,  punishable  by  a  fine 
of  not  less  than  $10  and  not  more  than  $50. 

Annual  appropriations  are  made  to  the 
USWV.  VFW,  and  DAV  to  assist  In  payment 
of  expenses  ot  annual  conventions. 

Veterans'  organizations  are  granted  the 
use  of  State,  county,  and  city  World  War 
memorial  buildings. 

Local  units  are  authorized  to  make  annual 
appropriations  to  veterans'  organizations  for 
the  observance  of  Memorial  Day. 

Copies  cf  the  county  World  War  I  his- 
tories may  be  furnished  the  post  of  the  Amer- 
ican Legion  in  each  county. 

Records  as  to  veterans  and  members  at 
the  armed  forces  maintained  by  county  audi- 
tors are  available  to  certain  veteran  organiza- 
tions. 
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of   the  above   leglalatlon  has  been 

by    the    Indiana    Lecislature    as    a 

the  combined  efforts  of  the  DAV 

otHer   veteran   orRanlzatlona. 

rjAV.  through  lU  74  chapters  thrcu^h- 

State,  maintains  Tolunteer  or  part- 

setvlce  and  employment  offlcers.  at  an 

average  membership  fee  of  about  tS. 

a<i  dltlon  to  this  service  program  on  a 

le'  el,  the  DAV  has  four  national  service 

under  the  direction  of  John  H.  Weiss, 

^  Veterans'  Administration  regional  of- 

In^lana{X)lts. 

DAV  specially  trained  experts  ren- 
typea  of  assistance  to  veterans  and 
pt>ndents.  particularly  In  the  tech- 
piftparatlon,  presentation,  and  prosecu- 
thetr  Justifiable  claims  for  various 
governmental  benefits  to  which  they 
lawfully  and  factually  eligible. 

in  1920  and  chartered  by  the  Con- 

1932  to  render  aervlce  to.  for.  and  by 

s  disabled  war  veterans,  the  DAV  has 

{ enerally    recognized    i  s    the    official 

lan  for  America's  disabled  defenders. 

re  membership  Is  made  up  exclusively 

who  have  given  a  part  of  their  bodies 

health  In  defense  of  our  country  In 

war. 

DAV  has  adopted,  on  a  Nation-wide 

man-Job-matchlng-method  program. 

1  he  supervision  of  my  long-time  friend. 

W.  Rice,  to  jjrovlde  suitable,  useful. 

employment  for  all  disabled  veterans. 

highly   commend    the   high   service 

of  the  DAV.  which  make  me  very 

proud  to  be  one  of  Its  members. 
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ess  Should  Act  at  Once  To  Clear 
State  Titles  to  Tide  and  Sobmerged 
Lands  Beneath  Nayisabie  Rivers 


:XTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

ION.  FRANK  W.  BOYKIN 

or    ALABAMA 

IN  1  HE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  15,  1948 

Mr.  BOYKIN.  Mr  Speaker.  I  recently 
addressed  the  Joint  Committee  on  the 
Judici  iry  now  holding  hearings  on  the 
State  ownership  bill,  S.  1988.  on  a  subject 
of  vital  importance  to  my  district,  to  the 
State  of  Alabama,  and  all  other  States 
In  thi:    great  Union. 

I  today  supplemented  my  oral  state- 
ment *ith  a  written  argument  In  brief 
pointi  ig  out  the  necessity  for  Immediate 
congn  ssional  action  w  1th  respect  to  that 
bill.  Desirous  of  acquainting  my  every 
collea  :ue  with  the  importance  of  that 
bill.  V  hich  I  hope  will  shortly  be  pre- 
sentee to  this  House  for  action.  I  am  sub- 
mittirg  for  inclusion  in  the  Concrks- 
sioN.\i  Record  a  copy  of  my  written 
brief: 
AacuMDrr    in    Bxtet    Srm.xxsirmfo    OaAL 

9rAl  CXXMT  M.U)K  BT   THE  HONOaABI..K   FBAinC 

W.  ;  loTviN.    MxMBn  or   Conqrbs.    Fnsr 

X}iST  UCT.  Alabama 

Mr.  BoTKiN.  Mr.  Chairman,  gentlemen  of 
the  Jo  int  Judiciary  Committee  of  the  Sen- 
ate ar  d  the  House  of  Representatives,  my 
name  la  F«-\nk  W.  Botkim.  Representatlv* 
ttom  the  First  District  of  Alabama. 


I  want  to  thank  each  and  everyone  of  you 
for  this  opportunity  of  addressing  myself  to 
a  bUl :   S.  1988. 

I  come  before  your  committee  seeking  no 
privilege  for  any  vested,  corporate,  or  other 
Interests. 

I  speak  as  a  Representative  to  this  Con- 
(reM  in  behalf  of  the  good  people  of  my 
PIrst  District  of  the  SUte  of  Alabama  and 
on  this  a  matter  of  vital  concern  to  them. 

I  share  with  each  and  every  one  of  them 
a  deep  and  abiding  liiterest  In  the  question 
upon  which  you  are  holding  your  bearlngi 
today. 

That  question  has  to  do  with  "quieting  of 
titles  to  certain  lands"  both  off  shore  and 
within  the  boundaries  of  a  vast  number  of 
States.  Among  them  are  the  off  shore  and 
othrr  lands  In  my  dUtrlct  In  the  SUte  ot 
Alabama. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  subject  question— one 
of  SUtes  rights — Is  one  which  transcends  all 
others  before  the  people  of  my  State  today. 
It  would  be  most  unseemly  for  me.  a  lay- 
man, not  schooled  In  the  le^al  profession — 
to  address  myself  to  a  question  of  law— be- 
fore a  body  as  highly  distinguished  In  Juris- 
prudence as  Is  each  and  every  one  of  you  all. 
But.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  Is  not  a  matter 
of  law — It  Is  a  matter  of  national  policy — a 
matter  of  States  rights  and  I  hold  myself 
to  be  a  representative  of  a  sovereign  State 
to  this  our  Nation's  Congress. 

1  have  the  deep-seated  conviction  that 
1  should  talk  intimately  to  you  about  this 
8trani;e  new  bureaucratlcally  fostered  Idea 
that  looks  to  the  nationalization  and  even 
further  centralization  of  powers  In  Federal 
departments  and  bureaus  of  Government  set 
up  here  In  Washington. 

Furthermore.  I  regard  It  as  my  sworn  and 
bounden  duty  to  lay  before  you  the  concern 
of  the  citizens  of  my  district  with  respect 
to  the  tldeland  legislation  before  your  com- 
mittee. 

The  bill.  S.  1988.  now  under  consideration 
by  you  gentlemen  Is  a  counterpart  of  House 
Joint  Resolution  123  Introduced  by  myself  In 
the  Seventy-ninth  Congress. 

Mr  Chairman,  the  subject  matter  before 
you  relevant  to  the  control  of  the  tidewater 
lands  as  well  as  the  lands  beneath  the  navi- 
gable streams  of  our  State  Is  one  of  great 
moment  to  the  people  of  Alabama — and  par- 
ticularly to  my  district  which  comprehends 
the  great  Gulf  port  of  Mobile. 

It  Is.  however,  of  but  secondary  Importance 
when  contrasted  with  a  politic  and  economic 
program  looking  to  the  ever-continuing  ex- 
pansion of  centralized  and  federalized  powers 
which  comprehend  temp<iral  control  over  the 
sacred  traditions,  customs,  and  lives  as  well 
as  the  destinies  and  properties  of  our  people. 
This  subject  although  of  Import  to  all 
States  In  the  Union  Is  particularly  Important 
to  all  southern  States. 

There  Is  distinctly  a  question  of  States 
versus  Federal  rights  bound  up  In  S.  1988. 
now  under  hearing. 

The  political  question  of  the  continuing 
sovereignty  of  States  and  Commonwealths  of 
these  United  States  la  an  Issue  which  tran- 
scends all  financial  and  legal  considerations 
involved  In  the  bill  under  consideration  by 
your  committee 

I  shall  therefore  address  myself  more  to 
the  principle  of  the  right  of  States  Involved 
with  respect  to  S.  1988.  as  I  see  It.  rather  than 
to  the  provisos  of  the  bill  Itself. 

Mr.  Chairman.  It  has  been  the  historically 
established  right  of  each  State  to  regulate 
its  own  I  domestic  alTalrs. 

This  principle  has  recently  and  sharply 
been  callW  Intj  question  when  a  member  of 
the  President's  Cabinet  by  an  unwarranted 
and  precipitous  action  cast  a  cloud  upon 
aU  tHles  to  tidewater  lands  and  lands  under 
navigable  streams  In  the  United  States. 

It  Is  solely  because  of  the  theory  advanced 
by  that  ofBctal  and  In  response  to  the  peti- 
tion of  the  people  of  a  majority  of  all  State*. 


that  resolution  (S  1988  i  is  now  before  your 
committee  with  their  prayer  that  you  re- 
move that  cloud  from  the  title  of  the  true 
ownar*  of  these  lands,  to  wit:  the  State  of 
Alabama. 

Mr.  Chairman,  were  It  not  for  that  un- 
MMDly  and  undue  exercise  of  administrative 
power  and  the  still  more  unseemly  bureau- 
cratic desire  for  ever-Increasing  centralized 
and  federallstlc  power.  thl3  bill  would  never 
have  been  found  necessary. 

Moreover.  Mr.  Chairman,  were  it  not  for 
the  undue  ezercl.«e  of  the  Presidential  power 
of  veto,  the  question  now  before  you  would 
have  been  fully  settled  by  appropriate  legis- 
lative action  taken  by  the  Congress  20 
months  ago. 

For  did  not  the  second  session  of  the 
Seventy-ninth  Congress  and  after  compre- 
hensive hearings  were  held  fully  debate  all 
phases  of  this  issue? 

Did  not  both  Houses  of  the  Congress  by 
record  vote  overwhelmingly  pass  Joint  Reso- 
lution 225  which  would  have  quieted  and 
cured  these  titles,  and  for  all  times? 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Congress  of  the  United 
SUtes  Is  the  true  voice  of  its  people. 

When  the  Congress  with  clarity  and  with 
finality,  spoke  on  the  issue  of  the  nullifica- 
tion of  the  rights  of  States  to  control  their 
seaboard  lands — the  people  themselves  spoke. 
Did  not  the  vote  of  their  representatives  In 
the  Congress  speak  the  wishes  of  the  citizen- 
ship? If  that  be  not  true  then  we  are  no 
longer  a  land  In  which  the  common  needs 
and  the  expressions  of  the  majority  of  peo- 
ple— speaking  through  Congress — develop  all 
policy  and  all  law. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  maintain  that  the  veto  by 
the  President  of  Joint  Resolution  225  to  my 
mind  was  an  arbitrary,  dictatorial  exercise 
of  Executive  power.  Moreover.  It  was  in- 
voked to  nullify  the  enactment  by  the  Con- 
gress of  a  legislative  matter  executed  In  di- 
rect response  to  a  petition  of  the  pecple. 

Must  we  reach  the  conclusion  that  we.  the 
citizens  of  the  United  States,  now  live  under 
a  form  of  dictatorship — one  where  the  will  of 
the  Chief  Executive  or  the  Administrative 
rulings  of  a  central  government  Is  to  be- 
come the  only  Inw  of  the  land? 

Has  the  day  already  dawned  when  we  live 
under  a  government  by  men — and  not  under 
a  government  by  law? 

In  returning  Joint  Resolution  225  to  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  and  "without 
signature."  President  Truman  wrote.  In  part: 
"The  Attorney  General  advises  me  that 
the  Issue  now  before  the  Supreme  Court  has 
not  been  heretofore  determined  •  •  • 
the  Congress  Is  not  an  appropriate  forum 
to  determine  the  legal  Issues  before  the 
Court." 

"The  Jurisdiction  of  the  Supreme  Court 
should  not  be  Interfered  with  while  arriv- 
ing at  Its  decision  In  the  pending  case.  " 

Mr.  Chairman,  hear  me  now  well  on  this: 
Here  Is  an  Instance  of  legislative  action  In- 
volving the  right  of  the  various  States  to  con- 
trol their  own  coastal  lands  and  submerged 
river  bottoms.  Is  this  not  purely  a  ques- 
tion of  local  community  Interests,  and.  more- 
over, purely  a  question  of  national  policy 
as  reflected  In  the  control  of  those  purely 
local  State  InteresU? 

Furthermore.  Is  It  not  the  constitutional 
and  sworn  duty  of  the  Congress  to  legls'ate 
on  all  matters  of  policy? 

Mr.  Chairman,  It  Is  equally  true  that  It 
Is  not  the  duty  of  the  Supreme  Court  or 
any  other  court  In  this  land  to  determine 
matters  of  policy. 

1  am  authoritatively  advised  that  on  more 
than  50  different  occasions  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States  In  lU  ruling  and  deci- 
sions has  •  •  •  upheld  the  rlghU  of  In- 
dividual States  to  exercise  controls  without 
limitations  upon  all  lands  beneath  tidewater 
and  navigable  waters  within  the  boundaries 
of  such  States. 


Moreover,  the  Honorable  Oessner  T.  Mc- 
Corvey.  actmg  for  the  attorney  general  of 
the  State  of  Alabama.  In  filing  with  ycur 
committee  a  comprehensive  legal  brief,  set- 
ting forth  arguments  and  citing  innumerable 
Instances  of  legal  decisions  in  Justification 
of  the  passage  of  that  resolution  by  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States,  was  Joined 
by  the  attorney  generals  representing  46 
other  States  of  the  Union. 

In  addition  to  the  prayer  for  relief  from 
the  cloud  upon  the  titles  to  our  State  lands 
made  to  your  committee  and  to  the  Congress 
by  the  attorney  generals  of  48  States  were 
scores  of  governors,  mayors,  city  attorneys. 
SUtes"  attorneys.  ofQclals  of  publicly  owned 
ports,  such  as  our  own  Port  of  Mobile  Au- 
thority, and  State  docks  authorities.  Tliese 
made  either  written  or  oral  arguments,  or 
both,  before  your  committee. 

"Hiese  duly  elected  or  appointed  public 
officials  of  the  several  States  gave  to  Joint 
Resolution  22S.  then  pending  before  your 
ccmmlltee.  not  alone  their  legal  endorsement 
but  their  moral  as  well  as  economic  support 
and  approval  to  the  enactment  of  that  reso- 
lution by  your  committee  and  by  the  Con- 
Crerr. 

Additionally  thereto,  favorable  action  by 
both  Houses  vt  Congress  with  respect  to  this 
matter  met  with  practically  the  unanimous 
becking  ot  a  large  number  of  nonprofit  legal 
and  other  private  and  public  organlratlons. 

NcUble  among  these  were  the  American 
Bar  Association,  the  Conference  of  Governors 
of  the  48  SUtes.  the  American  AsscclatlOTi 
of  Port  Authorities,  which  organization  alone 
represented  more  than  80  of  the  Nation's 
most  Important  harbors. 

Additionally  thereto  were  the  represenU- 
tlves  of  417  American  cities,  speaking  through 
the  National  Institute  of  Mxinlcipal  Law  Offi- 
cers. 

Despite  the  verlUble  araenal  of  legal  argu- 
ment advanced  by  this  repuUble  cross-sec- 
tion of  nationally  known  and  recognized 
authorities — despite  the  wealth  and  knowl- 
edge and  Jurisprudence  Inherent  In  the  great 
Judiciary  Committees  of  both  Houses  of  Con- 
gress (Which  reccmmended  the  adoption  of 
•  Joint  Resolution  225)  despite  the  overwhelm- 
ing vote  by  which  that  resolution  passed 
both  Houses  of  Congress,  President  Truman 
vetoed  and  rendered  ineffective  the  action 
of  the  Congress,  and  hence  of  the  people 
themselves,  because  his  personal  appointee, 
the  Attorney  General  of  the  United  States 
had  advised  him  about  a  certain  case  then 
pc!:dlng  In  court. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  chlpw  are  down  and 
moreover.  Mr.  Chairman,  they  ore  moving. 
There  are  some  bugs  under  them.  Let  us 
kick  them  up  and  see  what  is  making  them 
move. 

What  case  was  It  that  was  before  the  Court 
to  which  the  President  referr*d  and  who  in- 
stituted It? 

It  was  the  "inspired  suit"  known  as  the 
California  Tide  Water  Lands  case  and  the 
Attorney  General  himself  had  instituted  the 
action. 

At  the  instigation  of  whom,  you  &&k;  weU. 
Mr.  Chairman,  at  the  instigation  of  none 
other  than  Mr.  Harold  Ickes,  the  erstwhile 
Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

What  the  President  did  not  tell  the  Con- 
gress, when  he  vetoed  that  Joint  resolution — 
was  that  the  case  then  before  the  Court  was 
a  "strike  suit."  that  It  was  Instituted  by  the 
Attorney  General  at  the  Instance  of  that  old 
trouble  rouser  and  rabble  rouser,  the  now 
totally  discredited  ex-Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior. Mr.  Harold  Ickes.  He  was  the  very 
first  of  a  long  line  of  Secretaries  of  the  In- 
terior ever  to  question  the  rights  of  the 
■everal  States  of  this  great  Union,  to  the 
exercise  of  exclusive  control  over  enormously 
valuable  underwate-  properties  located  In 
practically  every  State  In  the  Union. 

In  Mr.  Harold  Ickea'  claim  as  to  prior  Fed- 
eral  rlghu  first   advocated   by   him  he  at- 


tempted to  abrogate  the  long-recognized 
control  by  the  States  not  alone  of  offshore 
lands  but  Inland  lands,  below  navigable 
waters. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  would  adversely  affect 
and  cloud  the  title  to  hundreds  of  miles  of 
Inland  submerged  river-bottom  land  In  Ala- 
bama, inasmuch  as  they  are  held  on  the  same 
legal  basis  as  Is  tide  and  other  submerged 
lands. 

May  I  submit  observation  that  the  bill. 
8.  1988.  now  under  consideration,  does  not 
convey  one  single  foot  of  land  or  anything 
of  any  value  whatever  to  any  State  or  any 
individual  or  corporation,  to  which  the  Fed- 
eral Government  now  or  ever  had  any  legal 
or  prior  claim? 

It  simply  serves  to  clear  and  in  behalf  of 
all  States  the  title  to  States  properties — 
from  an  unwarranted  cloud  which  only  re- 
cently has  been  cast  upon  them. 

Mr.  Chairman.  It  Is  well  to  rememljer  that 
the  lands  in  question,  even  though  they  be 
under  water,  are  real  estate  and  that  In  deal- 
ing with  these  lands,  we  are  dealing  with 
titles  to  real  estate. 

Every  last  man  knows  that  any  claim  which 
might  be  put  forth  by  a  Federal  official  and 
especially  by  a  member  of  the  President's 
Cabinet,  even  though  wholly  unfounded,  will 
do  more  than  encumber  a  title — it  would 
render  any  legal  transaction  with  respect 
to  that  land  impossible. 

The  purpose  of  this  legislation  Is  to  re- 
establish clear  title  by  removing  the  cloud 
and  by  removing  It  In  the  slmpleet.  most 
feasible  economic  and  rapid  manner,  to  wit: 
By  release  and  quitclaim 

Time  and  time  again  the  Supreme  Court 
has  repeatedly  declared — as  a  matter  of  law— 
that  all  the  submerged  land  in  question  be- 
loi^ed  to  the  States. 

Thk  prayer  made  to  the  conimittee  and  to 
this  Congress  is  that  Congress  repffirm  these 
declarations  of  the  Supreme  Court  and  to  set 
the  minds  of  all  men  at  rest  with  regard  to 
the  unw.irranted.  intemperate,  and  unjudi- 
cious  statement  made  by  the  ex-Secretary  of 
the  Interior. 

ft  is  Indeed  passing  strange  that  I  should 
be  here  making  prayer  to  the  Congress  of 
these  United  States  In  behalf  of  the  people 
of  Alabama  on  a  question  that  was  settled 
when  the  American  Colonies,  under  the 
leadership  of  George  Washington,  achieved 
their  independence  from  the  British  rule. 

When  Gen.  George  Washington,  as 
comniander-in-chicf.  led  the  small  Conti- 
nenUl  Army  to  memorable  victory,  each  of 
the  Original  Thirteen  States  became,  at 
the  conclusion  of  the  Revolution,  the  abso- 
lute owner  of  all  lands  beneath  tidal  waters 
and  the  navigable  waters  within  their  re- 
spective boundaries — except  such  portions 
thereof — If  any — as  had  been  previously 
granted  out  by  the  former  sovereign. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  an  undispuUble  fact 
that  the  original  SUtes  did  not  surrender 
their  lands  beneath  tidal  waters  and  navi- 
gable waters  to  the  Federal  Government 
either  by  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  SUtes  cr  otherwise. 

I  cite  as  proof  complete  recognition  of  that 
ov^'nership  the  many  insUnces  wherein  the 
Congress  of  these  United  SUtes  had,  at  vari- 
ous times,  called  upon  certain  SUtes  to  vol- 
untarily cede  or  to  convey  small  portions  of 
such  lands  to  the  United  States  for  the  pur- 
pose of  National  Defense  or  the  improvement 
of  navigation. 

Still,  there  are  countless  other  instances 
when  the  United  States  acquired  cerUln  por- 
tions thereof  by  condemnation  proceedings. 

Moreover,  individual  States,  among  them 
Alabama,  have,  In  many  Instances,  granted 
or  leased  portions  of  their  lands  t>eneath 
tidal  and  navigable  waters  to  private  citi- 
zens, but,  except  for  the  portion  of  such  lands 
acquired  from  them  by  the  United  States  and 
by  private  citizens,  the  original  States  today 
retain  absolute  title  to  and  the  ownership  of 


all  such  lands  within  their  respective  boxm- ' 
daries. 

There  Is  of  record  many  InsUnces  wherein 
it  Is  disclosed  that  the  Supreme  Court  of.  the 
United  SUtes  has  held  that  all  SUtes  subse- 
quently admitted  to  the  Union  became  the 
owners  of  the  land  beneath  the  tide  and 
navigable  waters  equally  with  the  Original 
Thirteen  States.  (PoXIord  v.  Hagan  (1845' 
(3  How.  (44  U.  S.)  212.  228i.) 

Hence.  It  follows  that  all  SUtes  of  the 
Union  subject  to  the  exception  mentioned 
above  are  absolute  owners  of  the  land  be- 
neath both  tidal  and  navigable  waters  within 
their  respective  boimdarles.  i 

That  historic  recognition  by  the  Federal 
Government  of  "State  ownership"  of  land 
beneath  tidal  and  navigable  waters  by  Indl" 
vldual  States  has  long  existed  as  a  settled 
fact. 

It  is  a  question  of  established  national 
policy  which  can  in  no  manner  be  changed 
by  some  transitory  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
or  any  other  public  offlclal  or  department 
head. 

It  Is  and  has  long  existed  as  a  settled  rule 
of  constitutional  law. 

The  United  States  Supreme  Court  and  all 
other  courts  which  have  ever  been  called 
upon  have  uniformly  held  In  a  multitude 
of  decisions  extending  over  a  period  of  100 
years  that  lands  of  that  character  belong 
solely  and  alwolutely  to  the  States. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  authorlUtlvely  ad- 
vised that  there  is  no  single  decision  to  the 
contrary  on  record. 

Following  are  excerpts  from  two  of  the 
leading  decisions  of  the  United  States  Su- 
preme Court,  which  set  forth  concisely  the 
rule  as  to  tldelands. 

Knight  v.  U.  S.  Land  Ass'n  ((1891)  142  U 
S.  161.  183): 

"It  is  the  settled  rule  of  law  In  this  court, 
that  absolute  property  In,  and  dominion  /ind 
sovereignty  over  the  soils  under  the  tide- 
waters of  the  original  SUtes  were  reserved 
to  the  several  States,  and  that  the  new  Sutes 
since  admitted  have  the  same  rights,  sov- 
ereignty and  Jurisdiction." 

Hardin  v  Jordan  ((1891)  140  U.  S.  371, 
381 )  :  i 

"With  regard  to  grants  of  the  government 
for  lands  bordering  on  tidewaters  it  has  been 
distinctly  settled  that  they  only  extend  to 
highwater  mark,  and  that  the  title  to  the 
Ehore  and  lands  under  water  in  front  of 
lands  so  granted  enures  to  the  State  within 
which  they  are  situated,  if  a  State  has  been 
organized  and  estalillshed  there.  Such  title 
to  the  shore  and  land.''  under  water  Is  re- 
garded as  incidental  to  the  sovereignty  of 
the  State — a  portion  of  the  royalties  be- 
longing thereto  and  held  In  trust  for  the 
public  purposes  of  navigation  and  fishery — 
and  cannot  be  retained  or  granted  out  to 
Individuals  by  the  United  States  (Pollard  v. 
Hagan  (3  How.  212);  Coodtitle  v.  Kibbs  (9 
How.  (50  U.  S.)  471);  Weber  v.  Harbor  Com- 
missioners (18  Wall.  (85  U.  S.)  67).)" 

That  the  ownership  of  States  to  the  soils 
under  the  tidewater  is  not  limited  to  the  nar- 
row strip  along  the  coast  over  which  the  tide 
daily  ebbs  and  flows,  but  includes  all  lands 
covered  by  the  waters  of  the  sea  within  the 
SUte  boundaries  which,  in  every  case,  ex- 
tends to  a  distance  of  at  leajst  3  miles  from 
the  coast  line. 

Illinois  Central  R.  B.  Co.  v.  Illinois  ( (1892) 
146  U.  S.  387.  435) : 

"It  is  the  settled  law  of  this  country  that 
the  ownership  of  and  dominion  and  sover- 
eignty over  lands  covered  by  tidewaters  with- 
in the  limits  of  the  several  SUtes.  belong  to 
the  respective  SUtes  within  which  they  are 
found." 

Martin  v.  Waddel  ((1842)  41  U.  S.  S86.  410) ) 
"For  when  the  Revolution  took  place,  the 
people  of  each  State  became  themselves  sov- 
ereign; and  In  that  character  holds  the  abso- 
lute right  to  all  their  navigable  waters,  and 
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under  them,  toe  their  own  common 
ject   only   to  the   rights   since   sur- 
by  the  Constitution  to  the  General 
(Namely,  the  rights  of  regu- 
incldent  to  the  regulations  of  eom- 
ind  navigation.) 

he  Massachusetts  case  the  Court  also 

ith  the  ownership  of  the  submerged 

tng  between  the  coast  line  and  the 

ry  of  the  State  which.  In  that  case,  as 

itated.  was  a  marine  league  from  the 

On   this   point.    In   referring   to   the 

case  of  :!r<:ready  v.  Virginia  (94  U.  8. 

e  Court  side  (p   259)  : 

*     In  that  case  It  was  said,  that  tha 

e  had  loaf  bMn  settled  In  this  Court. 

ch  atatflt  owns  the  beds  of  all  tlde- 

withm   IM  Jurisdiction,   unless   they 

l^en  granted  away." 

upon  the  basU  of  the  above  principle 
itutlonal  law  that  the  exiting  rule 
edlatUshed 

Chairman,  the  State  of   Alabama.  Us 
legal  districts  and  political  subdlvl- 
:he  citizens  of  my  district  and  of  Ala- 
have  placed  their  reliance  upon  that 
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APPENDIX  TO  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 


r  that  rule  they  have  expended  enor- 
mnvs  of  money  In  the  development  of 
beneath   tidal   and    navigable    waters. 
4long  the  eoast  and  Inland. 

harbors,  ports,  docks,  and  other  ac- 
of    shipping    have    been    con- 
in  conjunction  with  a  multitude  of 
public   and   private   improvements. 
\labama    particularly,    where    geology 
Idence  of  oil  In  the  submerged  landa 
by  tidal  or  navigable  waters,  leases 
1  een  made  by  the  State  of  Alabama  to 
citizens    for   development    purptwea. 
sums  of  money  have  already  been 
over  a  long  period  of  years  In  de- 
work  by  the  lessors, 
only  has  the  State  of  Alabama,  acting 
of   Its   citizenship   expended   vast 
public  money,  but  the  citizens  of  that 
acting  Individually  as  well     -  In  co- 
on with  the  citizens  of  that  and  other 
have  already  effected  many  Improve- 
and  expended  great  sums  of  money  In 
alth   and   In  full  reliance  upon   that 
property   set   forth   by   the  Supreme 
of  the  United  States. 
United  States  Government  lUelf  has 
ecognlzed    that    title    to    these    lands 
m  the  States.     It  has  acquiesced  In 
y  hundreds  of  ways  to  the  ownership 
lands  by  the  State  of  Alabama, 
the  last  few  years  one  has  heard  said 
oil  produced  from  under  the  coastal 
tidal    and    submerged     river    lands 
belong  to  all  the  people  of  all  States 
than  those  who  happen  to  have  oil 
their  boundaries. 

Chairman,    that    Is    the    language    of 

and  of  fellow-travelers.    It  is  not  the 

:an  doctrine  of  State  rights. 

fallacy  of  such  argument  t)ecomea  ap- 

when  we  consider  the  great  diversity 

ue  of  the   products  other  than  oil. 

are  even  now  or  might  In  the  future 

from  out  of  the  submerged  landa 

Bay    or    beneath    our    navigable 
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taken 


M(  bile 


>e  Federal  Government  should  at  thin 

y  m  the  Nation's  history — In  the  splrl". 

sodlallzlng   the   community   Interests,   or 

accordance    with    the    theory    of    com- 

sequeater    the    deposit    of    oyster 

sand,  gravel  (now  under  lease)  which 

the  bottom  of  Mobile  Bay.  why  no'. 

Requester  the  oysters  from  the  beds  or 

mmJcc  Bay  in  the  free  State  of  Mary- 

T  those  from  the  oyster  beds  of  the 

'ommonwealth  of  Virginia? 

then,  cannot  the  Federal  Government 

te  the  coal  from  beneath  the  Sua- 

ma   River    In   the   Commonwealth    of 

or  the  iron  ore  from  deposits 

D  Lake  Superior  under  the  oflshore  of 


^ueha 
Fmns  rivanla. 


Minnesota,  the  natural  gas  from  beneath 
Lake  Krle.  and  divide  those  and  divers  other 
products  between  the  States  that  have 
neither  oysters,  oyster  shells,  coal,  Iron  ore, 
oil.  or  gas? 

Mr.  Chairman,  since  when  has  the  mere 
filing  of  a  suit  In  a  court  of  competent  Juris- 
diction, or  the  fact  that  there  Is  a  suit  pend- 
ing with  respect  to  cerUln  questions  of  na- 
tional policy,  constituted  good  and  sufDclent 
grounds  for  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
to  suspend  all  congressional  action  on  an  all- 
Important  subject  to  the  people  until  the  de- 
cision has  been  banded  down  by  a  court. 

Could  not  such  a  device  be  invoked  to  block 
any  pending  legislation? 

The  President  vetoed  Joint  Resolution  225 
passed  by  an  overwhelming  majority  of  both 
Houses  of  Congress,  because  he  advised  the 
Congress  "a  suit  Is  pending." 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  wonder  IX  the  State  of 
Alabama  were  lO  cause  a  suit  to  be  filed  with 
respect  to  certain  aspects  of  President  Tru- 
man's clvU-rlghts  message,  the  antlsegrega- 
t'on.  poll  tax,  lync'nlng,  and  the  FEPC  bills. 
that  we  In  the  Scuth  could  depend  on  Presi- 
dent Truman  to  veto  such  a  bill  If  It  man- 
aged to  get  through  this  Eightieth  Congress, 
until  the  suit  we  instituted  was  settled  by 
the  court. 

Gentlemen  of  the  Joint  Judiciary  Com- 
mittees, you  can  be  assured  that  If  I  thought 
wc  had  a  Chinaman's  chance  of  obtaining  the 
Presidents  veto  to  any  or  all  of  thpse  meas- 
ures, and  for  the  same  reason  he  vetoed  Joint 
Resolution  225.  that  It  wouldn't  take  much 
persuasion  to  Induce  a  vast  majority  of  south- 
ern governors  to  file  suits  with  fespect  to  the 
clvll-rlghts  bill  before  the  sun  goes  down  this 
evcnint?. 

It  Is  a  m.-^tter  of  record  thTt  the  fVrst  time 
the  title  of  the  States  to  the  before-men- 
tioned submerged  land  was  ever  questioned 
by  anyone  on  behalf  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment was  In  April  1937.  when  the  first  so- 
called  Nye  resolution  was  Introduced  (S. 
21644 
That  bill  was  later  withdrawn. 

Then  Senate  Joint  Resolution  208  was  In- 
troduced on  August  9,  1937.  and  su^srquent 
thereto.  Senate  Joint  Resolution  92  was  In- 
troduced by  Senator  Nye,  and  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  83  by  Senator  Walsh. 

Mr.  Chairman,  notwithstanding  that  fact, 
none  of  the  proponents  who  claimed  prior 
Federal  rights  to  these  lands  over  the  States 
title  are  any  longer  In  Congress  of  the  United 
States.  They  have  all  since  been  repudiated 
at  the  ballot  by  their  people. 

Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  none  of 
these  above-mentioned  resolutions  was  ever 
finally  adopted,  the  false,  erroneous  claims 
set  forth  by  them  and  those  made  by  other 
bureaucrats  seeking  to  extend  Federal  con- 
trols over  Individual  States  have  suceeded 
In  casting  a  cloud  upon  the  historically  rec- 
ognized State  titles  to  lands  below  tidal  and 
navigable  waters. 

The  publicity  given  to  the  Intemperate  ex- 
pressions and  wholly  unwarranted  claims  by 
seemingly  responsible  officials,  and  the  sub- 
sequent fostering  and  refueling  of  the  Issue 
by  pay-roll  patriots  has  resulted  In  the  filing 
with  the  United  States  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior of  a  large  number  of  applications  for 
leasee  upon  lands  covered  by  tidal  and  navi- 
gable waters,  belonging  to  the  States  them- 
selves. 

The  more  particularly  damning  state- 
ment, a  statement  oSclally  spoken  by  Har- 
old Ickes.  has  cast  an  overburden  of  doubt 
UF>on  the  validity  of  the  right  of  the  true 
owner — In  this  Instance — the  State  of  Ala- 
bama— to  control  these  lands. 

Thus  an  unwarranted  cloud  now  exists 
upon  the  title  to  real  property  within  that 
State,  and,  moreover,  within  the  congres- 
sional district  which  I  represent. 

I  am  making  prayer  that  you  legally  re- 
move such  cloud  by  quit  claim  or  reiaaaa 
aa  provided  for  in  S.  1988. 


I  am  not  asking  that  you  release  to  tke 
State  of  Alabama  any  land  to  which  the 
United  States  has  any  claim  whatever,  I  am 
making  respectful  prayer  to  this  Corgress 
that  they  enact  resolution  (S.  l£88i  quieting 
titles  of  the  State  of  Alabama  and  all  other 
States  of  the  Union  to  lands  beneath  navi- 
gable waters  within  the  boundaries  of  such 
States. 

The  granting  by  the  Concress  of  the  United 
States  of  this  petition  will  be  a  boon  to  the 
people  of  Alabama.  It  will  serve  to  clear 
the  titles  of  immensely  Important  and  val- 
uable State,  city,  and  municipal  properties 
from  the  wholly  unwarranted  cloud— and  In 
behalf  of  their  true  owner. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  say  that  I  rrjard  It 
as  the  bounden  duty  of  this  Congress  to  for- 
ever and  definitely  establish  the  true  owner- 
ship of  the  submerged  oCT-coast  lands  and 
those  within  the  territorial  boundary  of  the 
Statt  of  Alabama. 

We  in  Alabama,  aa  citizens  of  thU  great 
Union  of  States,  demand  that  our  histori- 
cally recognized  jurlsdlct.lon  over  aad  the 
control  of  the  subsoil,  and  the  sea  bed  and 
the  river  bottoms  of  our  ,^tate  be  new  sus- 
tained by  an  act  of  Congress. 

We.  In  the  State  of  Alabama,  contend  that 
the  use  of  that  property  Is  a  question  of 
sovereign  State  rights.  That  It  Is  a  local 
affair  which  so  directly  affects  our  coastal 
communities'  life  and  welfare  that  It  cannot 
in  any  conscience  be  separated  from  them. 
Moreover,  we  contend  that  this  new  doc- 
trine advanced  by  certain  federallstlc.  bu- 
reaucratic cfnclals  Is  violative  of  bcth  the 
Federal  and  State  Constitutions. 

Our  every  Alabama  seaport  town  ard  com- 
munity, not  unlike  those  of  all  other  States, 
have  State  laws  and  local  ordlnanc>>s  con- 
trolling the  use  of  our  waterfront. 

Our  State,  our  counties,  our  cities,  and 
our  citizenship  have  spent  millions  of  dol- 
lars in  the  development  of  beaches,  recrea- 
tion centers,  parks,  highways,  and  divers 
other  facilities  on  the  ocean  shores,  for  the 
enjoyment  and  the  convenience  of  our 
citizens. 

You  must  not  fall  to  cure  the  existing 
defect  In  their  titles. 

Mr.  Chairman.  In  conclusion,  ma 7  I  say 
that  it  Is  Inconceivable  that  under  some 
strange  new  legal  principle  of  policy  making 
by  departmental  heads — never  heretofore 
enunciated  to  our  people — that  resjKjnslble 
administrative  officials  should  foster  the  nul- 
lification of  the  vital  and  local  rights  and 
Interests  of  the  State  of  Alabama  and  Its 
southern  Gulf  port  communities— which 
purely  personal  and  extra  legal  veritures — 
were  never  submitted  for  approval  or  rati- 
fication to  the  Congress  di  the  United  States. 
If  this  bill.  S.  1988.  falls  of  pass:ige.  the 
true  title  to  every  port.  dock.  bea:h,  and 
highway  fron!lng  the  wharves  and  all  Im- 
provements made  upon  filled  lands  In  the 
150  years  that  have  passed  will  all  be  Jeopar- 
dized. 

Millions  of  dollars  of  Improvements 
throughout  the  Nation — upon  which  hun- 
dreds. If  not  thousands,  of  millions  of  dol- 
lars of  bonds  were  Issued  and  outstanding — 
stand  In  Jeopardy. 

These  bonds  are  held  by  banks,  private 
indiutrles.  educational  Institutions  Insur- 
ance and  other  companies.  They  will  be  of 
questionable  value  until  the  titles  to  these 
lands  are  once  again  quieted  and  made 
secure  to  their  true  owners. 

The  power  of  the  Congress  to  resolve  thla 
question  for  all  time  Is  crystal  clear. 

It  Is  the  duty  of  the  Congress  to  itct — and 
to  act  at  once. 

It  is  for  the  above  reasons  that  the  people 
in  my  dUtrlct  specifically,  the  State  of  Ala- 
bama In  general.  Join  with  all  other  coastal 
cities  and  States  with  navigable  rlvem  in  urg- 
ing the  Congreaa  to  pais  this  legUla'.ioa. 
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Let's  Hare  Some  Truth 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  NOAH  M.  MASON 

or  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  15.  1948 

Mr.  MASON.  Mr.  Speaker,  now  that 
the  Communists  have  taken  over  Czecho- 
slovakia and  converted  it  Into  a  Russian 
puppet  state.  It  is  becoming  more  and 
more  apparent  that  most  of  the  troubles 
of  Europe — at  least  as  far  as  communism 
is  concerned — are  directly  traceable  to 
the  secret  deals  made  between  Roosevelt 
and  Stalin  at  Teheran  and  Yalta,  and 
between  Truman  and  Stalin  at  Potsdam. 
Just  recently  Secretary  of  State  Mar- 
shall, who  attended  the  Teheran  and 
Yalta  Conferences  as  the  chief  military 
ofBcIal  of  the  United  States  during  the 
war,  testified  before  a  congressional  com- 
mittee that  he  knew  nothing  of  the 
agreements  that  were  made  there  be- 
tween Roosevelt  and  Stalin.  It  was 
these  agreements  which  permitted  the 
Russian  armies  to  move  into  strategic 
positions  in  the  Balkans  and  eastern 
Euroj)e,  and  made  the  occupied  coun- 
tries easy  prey  for  Communist  domina- 
tion. It  was  also  at  Yalta  and  Teheran 
that  Russia  gained  control  of  Man- 
chukuo,  the  Kuriles.  and  a  part  of 
Korea,  thus  threatening  the  Orient  with 
Communist  control.  Historians  will  un- 
doubtedly describe  the  American  partici- 
pation in  the  Teheran,  Yalta,  and  Pots- 
dam Conferences  as  the  greatest  diplo- 
matic tragedy  ot  all  time.  Incidentally, 
It  was  UNRRA,  for  which  the  United 
States  furnished  most  of  the  money,  that 
refinanced  and  rehabilitated  Czecho- 
slovakia in  readiness  for  Communist 
Russia  to  take  over. 

COMMTTNISM  AT  HOMS 

Mr.  Speaker,  soon  after  President  Tru- 
man advised  Congress  that  he  would  want 
$570,000,000  additional  funds  to  aid 
China,  and  $275,000,000  additional  to  aid 
Greece,  in  the  fight  against  communism, 
a  Hou.se  Appropriations  Subcommittee 
revealed  testimony  showing  that  our  own 
State  Department  was  still  heavily  in- 
filtrated by  Reds.  Communists,  and  fel- 
low travelers,  despite  all  congressional 
efforts  to  get  such  radicals  off  the  Federal 
pay  rolls.  Ju^t  why  the  administration 
should  ask  for  hundreds  of  millions  of 
dollars  to  fight  communism  abroad  and 
then  nixrture  it  at  home,  within  the  Fed- 
eral Government  itself,  is  hard  to  under- 
stand. A  real  house  cleaning  from  top  to 
Iwttom  in  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Government  seems  to  be  indicated. 

WHAT  rOKCICN   AID  COSTS   TOU 

Mr.  Speaker,  since  World  War  II  we 
have  paid  out  in  foreign  aid  something 
over  $24,000,000,000.  On  the  basis  of  the 
1940  census,  that  means  $180  for  every 
man.  woman,  child,  and  baby  in  America, 
or  $720  for  the  average  American  family 
of  four  people.  It  means  the  300  000 
people  in  each  congressional  district  of 
the  United  States  owe  $54,000,000  as  their 
share  of  the  peacetime  foreign  aid  already 
given  cut. 


Since  the  Marshall  plan  will  mean  at 
least  $25,000,000,000  more  to  be  handed 
out  In  foreign  aid  before  It  Is  completed, 
our  total  foreign-aid  program  will  amount 
to  $360  for  every  man,  woman,  child,  and 
baby  in  America,  or  $108,000,000  for  each 
congres.'^ional  district  in  America.  To 
find  the  cost  for  any  city  or  county  mul- 
tiply $360  by  the  population  of  the  city 
or  county. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  part  of  my  remarks 
I  wlsli  to  Include  the  following  editorial. 
Let's  Have  Some  Truth,  that  appeared  In 
the  Illinois  State  Journal  for  Wednesday, 
March  10,  1948: 

LET'S   HAVE   SOME  TRUTHS 

When  Senator  AirrHtTH  Vanbenbeito,  pseudo- 
Republican  of  Michigan  and  New  Deal  leader 
In  the  United  States  Senate  in  foreign  plead- 
ings, prayed  ardently  a  few  days  ago  for  im- 
mediate passage  of  the  so-called  Marshall 
plan,  he  premised  his  reasoning  on  assump- 
tions that  American  taxpayers  had  better 
heed  and  analyze  closely. 

What  he  implied.  In  effect.  Is  that  every 
time  anyone  In  Europe  or  Asia  gets  in  trou- 
ble, the  United  States  ought  to  make  the 
Imbroglio  an  American  fight,  then  pay  what- 
ever costs  may  ensue. 

Vandekbzbo  should  have  told  the  Senate 
and  the  people  of  this  country  that  the 
Etrato.'^pherlc  program  he  wants  Imposed  on 
American  taxpayers  did  not  originate  in  the 
mind  of  Secretary  Marshall  at  all;  that 
Instead,  it  came  from  Europe,  that  Marshall 
was  merely  a  collaborator,  that  the  Marshall 
speech  at  Harvard  last  June  whence  the  plan 
bloomed  was  but  a  way-station  stop  for  a 
train  that  had  been  already  made  up  and 
was  on  its  way.  The  Michlgander,  of  course, 
neglected  this  bit  of  Information.  Also  he 
glossed  over  the  highly  debatable  point  of 
constitutionality  of  the  whole  scheme. 

Vandenbebc  paid  rapt  tribute  to  his  diplo- 
matic god,  Marshall,  and  he  endeavored  to 
immortalize  the  Harvard  utterance.  He  con- 
ceded that  "the  responsive  effect  In  Etirope 
was  electric."  Naturally.  Any  time  plotting 
socialistic  governments  see  17  to  20  billion 
good  American  dollars  coming  their  way — 
dollars  they  can  use  ftirther  to  entrench 
themselves  In  control — the  effect  is  bound 
to  be  electric. 

If  taxpayers  of  the  United  States  are  going 
to  bear  the  cost,  hereafter,  of  every  foreign 
turbulence  that  springs;  then,  between  wars, 
tax  themselves  for  tribute  to  blackmailers 
and  call  It  "peace" — if  this  Is  to  be  the  role 
of  this  country,  then  future  generations  lace 
a  bleakness  that  will  menace,  if  not  com- 
pletely destroy,  the  civilization  of  which 
pygmies  of  this  current  decadent  generation 
boast. 

Vamdenbekc  grew  mellow  as  he  pleaded 
for  the  New  Deal  scheme.  He  Implored  the 
Truman  administration  to  "search  for  the 
best  and  be  satisfied  with  nothing  less"  when 
looking  for  someone  to  administer  the  aid 
piogram.  If  he  knows  anything,  he  knows 
the  Truman  administration  Is  incapable  of 
putting  such  a  tempting  mountain  of  e.isy 
money  Into  other  than  incompetent,  rack- 
eteering hands.  He  chanted  that  the  plan 
has  "amazingly  unified  support"  from  the 
"ofQcial  voices  '  of  practically  every  segment 
of  American  life.  What  he  didn't  confess  is 
that  scarcely  an  American  knows  v.'hat  the 
so-called  Marshall  plan  Is,  what  It  will  aid, 
what  It  will  stop,  how  It  will  be  executed. 
Certainly  few  have  any  notion  that  It  wasn't 
Secretary  Marshall  at  all  who  conceived  this 
enormous  enterprise,  but  beggars  from 
abroad. 

Americans  have  been  so  staggered  by  catas- 
trophic demands,  since  the  New  D«jal  com- 
menced its  Roman  holiday,  that  the  people 
are  dizzy.  Propaganda  from  Washington  has 
deliberately  falsified  the  purposes  of  plans 


vmtll  few  people  know  what  to  believe.  Even 
though  he  may  be  for  this  huge  American 
gift  to  people  who  wouldn't  lift  a  hand  lor 
VIS,  Vandcnbexg  might  at  least  have  been 
honest  enough  to  have  related  the  plan*^ 
true  history. 

Taxpayers  of  this  country  are  generous. 
They  want  to  collaborate  with  everybody 
on  earth  who  will  reciprocate  friendship. 
If  the  people  themselves  of  neighboring  ua- 
tlozvs  are  In  need,  the  American  impulse  la 
to  help;  but  they  are  getting  vehemently  fed 
up  on  schemes  that  contemplate  only  one- 
way traffic. 

It  Is  to  be  hoped  the  Congress  will  reveal 
the  truth,  tlie  whole  truth,  about  this  Eu- 
TopeHn-Nev  Deal  scheme  to  enrich  foreign 
socialism  at  American  taxpayers'  expense. 
Impartial  polls,  the  professional  polls  to  the 
contrary  notwithstanding.  Indicate  an  enor- 
mous demand  for  light.  They  reveal,  also, 
a  deep  dlstriut  of  the  program  now  In  de- 
bate. Nor  will  admissions  that  the  whole 
enterprise  Is  a  gamble  help  taxpayers'  morale. 
They've  been  International  guinea  pigs  long 
enough.  Whatever  may  be  done,  let  strict 
business  rules  apply.  It  Is  a  dull  joke  to 
open  and  close  a  poker  game  with  prayer. 


Admit  Polish  Soldiers  Exiled  at  Yalta 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GEORGE  MacKINNON 

or   MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Monday.  March  15.  1948 

Mr.  MACKINNON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Polish-American  Congress  has  written 
to  the  Congress  in  support  of  H.  R.  3620, 
which  I  introduced  on  May  26,  1947, 
Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  I  in- 
clude the  letter  and  the  enclosure  from 
Charles  Rozmarek,  president  of  the 
Polish-American  Congress.  He  accu- 
rately sets  forth  the  justification  for 
H.  R.  3620.  Let  us  take  this  action  now 
to  admit  these  soldiers  who  fought  our 
fight  and  who  have  since  been  caused  to 
suffer  by  the  betrayal  of  Yalta. 

Polish-American  CoNcacss.  Inc., 

Chicago,  III..  March  12.  1948. 
Hon.  GEoacE  MacKinnon. 
House  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.C. 

Deab  Congressman:  In  view  of  inrpending 
legislative  action  in  the  House  to  admit  dis- 
placed persons  to  the  United  States,  we  ask 
for  your  help  in  support  of  H.  R.  2910,  with 
an  amendment,  however,  to  section  5.  so  aa 
to  Include  also  the  members  of  the  Polish 
Army  In  exile — our  gallant  allies,  as  proposed 
in  H.  R.  3620  by  Representative  MacKinnon. 

I  have  visited  displaced -persons  camps  in 
the  American  and  British  zones  of  Germany, 
and  I  have  been  deeply  moved  by  the  sorry 
and  tTEigic  picture  of  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  homeless  men.  women,  and  children,  whose 
hopes  of  returning  to  the  land  of  their  birth 
were  crtished  by  the  Yalta  pact,  which  cut 
them  off  from  liberty,  a  legal  government, 
and  a  free  homeland. 

On  October  11,  1946.  1  presented  Mr. 
Byrnes,  who  was  then  our  Secretary  of  Sttite. 
in  conformance  with  his  request,  a  first-hand 
report  on  conditions  in  displaced -persons 
camps  as  wltneased  by  a  Polish-American 
Congress  delegation,  of  which  I  was  a  mem- 
ber. In  January  1947  I  sent  all  our  Senatorif 
and  Congressmen  a  factual  report  on  the 
plight  of  displaced  persons  In  Germany,  rcn- 
cluding  with  the  statement  that  had  it  not 
been  for  the  Yalta  pact,  to  which  America  waa 
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ther«  would  be  no  displaced-p«r- 

pibblem  today.    On  June  14.  1947. 1  te«- 

qefore  the  Subcommittee  on  Immigra- 

Naturallzation  In  favor  of  a  revised 

bill,    which    would    also    embrace 

pro-allied  Polish  soldiers,  our  com- 

in  battle,  who  fought  valiantly  for 

that  failed  to  materialize. 

Polish-American    Congreaa.    with    Its 

members,  pleads  not  only  for  the 

Polish  displaced  civilians  and  sol- 

for  all  displaced  persons,  of  every 

.  race,  and  creed,  who  fear  return- 

thelr  ancestral  homelands  now  ruled 

Coiiimunlst  usurpers. 

lea's   moral   duty   to   these   homeleaa 

airing  people  is  clear.      Aside  from 

that  its  chief  war  alms  were  Justice 

bbmanltarlanlsm.    it    must    accept    its 

3f   responsibility    for   their   desperate 

the  inevitable  sequence  of  the 

1  igreement.     Furthermore,  to  open  the 

America  to  a  fair  share  of  displaced 

s  and  soldiers  Is  a  Christian  and  an 

obligation. 

admission  of  400.000  displaced  persons 

character  at  the  rate  of  100.000  a 

v^ould   still   be   less   than   half   of   the 

that  would  have  entered  under  the 

Immigration  quota  had   there  been 
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from   being   a   llfe-aavlng   measure 
victims  of  Nazi  and  Soviet  ag- 
It   would   also   relieve   the   burden 
upon  the  American  taxpayer  In  con- 
wlth  the  maintenance  of  dlsplaced- 
camps. 

kind  acknowledgment  of  this  letter 

r  with  expressions  of  favorable  opln- 

a  matter  so  close  to  the  hearts  of 

of  Polish  descent  would  be  greatly 


Sincerely  your^. 

the  Polish-American  Congress: 

CHAaLXs  RozMAEXK.  President. 


FaoM  Statxmint  or  CHAaLzs  Roz- 

PUaiDKNT  or  THS  POUSB-AlCZaiCAN 

I.  Inc..  AppEAaiNQ  Bsfoas  thi  Stjb- 

rTTTX   ON    IMMICKATION    AND   NATUaALI- 

CoMMrrm     on     thi     Jcdiciabt. 

STATXS    HOITSZ    or    RxPmXSXNTATIVXS. 

R.  2910  ON  JUNI  13.  1947 

Poltsh-Amerlcan  Congreaa,  Inc..  organ- 
1944  and  Incorporated  under  the  laws 
State  of  nilnots.  Is  an  organization 
lonal     scope,     representing    0.000.000 
of  Polish  descent.     It  is  a  union 
Polish-American   fraternal,   civic,   re- 
cultural,    and    educational    assocla> 
:lub«.  and  groups.     Over   1,000  Polish 
parishes  and  all   but  2  of  the  97 
language  dally,  weekly,  and  monthly 
tlons    In    this   country   support   and 
cooperate  with  our  organisation. 
Americana    of    Polish    descent    stand 
m  our  opposition  to  all  un-American 
uhdemocratlc    Ideologies.      Being    fully 
:hat  Communist  agenta  In  diplomatic 
are    endeavoring    to    destroy    our 
democracy,  we  erected  a  moral  wall 
ourselves  and  the  numerous  agenta 
this  country  from  Soviet -dominated 
Wa   don't   want   communism   any 
we  want  nazlsm  or  fascism.     I  am 
to  state  that  among  Americans  of  Po- 
dqscent  there  Is  only  a  negligible  small 
of  Communists.     Less  than  1  percent 
fclecome  victims  of  the  Communist  pol- 
L  ijected     throxigb    foreign    diplomatic 
Into  our  American  community. 

ETCWTTNISS   KXPOKT 

Dil|ly  concerned  by  the  fate  of  displaced 

I  traveled  to  Sotope  last  fall  aa  the 

i>f  »  special  <M«gBtk>n  of  the  Pollsh- 

whlch  made  an  on-the- 

lijvestlgatlon  of  Polish  displaced-penona 

In  Germany. 

ieptember   11.    1948.   we  conferred   In 
1th  our  then  Secretary  of  State,  the 
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Honorable  James  F.  Byrnes,  after  which,  very 
courteously  aaalsted  by  our  American  mili- 
tary authorities,  we  undertook  an  extensive 
tour  of  the  American  and  British  Eonea  of 
Germany. 

We  left  Germany  shocked  by  the  unspeak- 
able degradation  to  which  displaced  Poles  are 
subjected.  They  live  on  a  plane  slightly 
above  that  of  animals.  Their  diet  consists 
of  1,250  calories  a  day  In  contrast  to  1,550  for 
the  Germans  and  4.000  for  American  soldiers. 

On  October  11.  1946.  upon  our  return  to 
Parts,  we  submitted  to  Mr.  Byrnes.  In  com- 
pliance with  his  request,  an  eye-witness  re- 
port on  the  plight  of  Polish  displaced  persons 
in  Germany.  This  first-hand  report  on  the 
plight  of  displaced  persons  was  followed  In 
January  1947  by  another  factual  report  sent 
to  the  Members  of  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States. 

DISPLACKD    POLZS:     WHO    AXX    THKTT 

Of  the  total  number  of  displaced  persons 
In  the  American.  British,  and  French  zones 
of  Germany,  the  Poles  constitute  the  largest 
segment. 

At  the  time  of  my  visit  to  Germany  In 
October  1948.  there  were  about  400.000  dis- 
placed Poles,  of  whom  195,000  were  In  the 
American  zone  alone.  These  figures  Include 
Poles  shipped  by  the  Nazis  to  Germany  as 
slave  laborers,  former  Inmates  of  concentra- 
tion camps,  and  almost  30,000  Polish 
prisoners  of  war  captured  by  the  Germans 
In  1939. 

The  eastern  European  displaced  persoiu.  to 
which  H  R.  2910  refers,  fought  nazlsm  and 
they  suffered  from  the  Germans.  They  dread 
communism  as  much  as  nazlsm.  It  Is  not 
propaganda  but  the  cruel  persecution  of  their 
countrymen  and  the  first-hand  experiences 
of  thousands  of  Poles  who  escaped  from 
Poland  that  keeps  them  from  going  home. 
Poland,  as  you  gentlemen  are  aware,  is  not 
free.  It  is  enslaved  and  occupied  by  a  foreign 
power. 

Their  stanch  opposition  to  all  forms  of 
totalitarianism  aiming  at  the  destruction  of 
democracy  would  make  them  the  kind  of 
citizens  America  needs  right  now  when  world 
communism  directed  from  Moscow  has  set 
out  to  destroy  us  from  within  before  an 
attempt  will  be  made  to  destroy  us  from 
without. 

While  we  think  In  terms  of  the  use  of  dis- 
placed persons  In  our  national  economy,  let 
us  not  forget  that  their  present  plight  la  by 
no  means  of  their  own  making. 

They  were  forcibly  uprooted  irom  their 
country  by  the  Nazis,  but  they  dreamed  of  the 
day  when  they  would  be  permitted  to  return 
to  be  united  with  their  loved  one*.  It  Is  be- 
cause the  United  States  unwittingly  agreed 
at  Yalta  to  the  Soviet  domination  of  eastern 
and  central  Europe:  it  Is  because  we  did  not 
keep  our  pledges  Incorporated  In  the  Atlantic 
Charter,  that  they  are  now  people  without  a 
country. 

We  are  spending  millions,  or  rather  hun- 
dreds of  millions,  of  dollars  to  keep  them  In 
Idleness  and  In  poverty  Instead  of  using  their 
talents  and  their  skills  for  the  good  of  our 
own  economy  and  their  enthuslasBn  for  de- 
mocracy, for  the  strengthening  of  pxir  demo- 
cratic forces. 

This  Is  why,  gentlemen,  I  BMat  sincerely 
appeal  to  you  to  give  your  conatdoiitlon  to 
Representative  St«j»ttons  bill,  H.  R.  2910. 
This  salutary  measure  would  alleviate  the 
misery  of  these  unfortunates  and  at  the 
same  time  tend  to  fulfill  the  obligation  ot 
our  American  Government  under  the  Atlan- 
tic Charter  and  the  Four  Freedoms. 

OISTLACXO  POLISH  SOUnZIS 

While  we  back  Representative  St&atton's 
bill,  we  do  not  endorse  It  entirely  In  Its  pres. 
ent  form.  We  ask  that  section  5  be  amended 
so  that  It  would  also  embrace  the  members 
of  the  Pollah  Army  In  exile— our  gallant  fight- 
ing allies. 

When  BrtUln's  fate  hung  in  the  balance, 
they  performed  daring  deeds  of  brsTery  over 


the  skies  of  England.  They  fought  at  Nar- 
vik, at  the  Maglnot  line,  and  In  Tobruk  On 
the  slopes  of  Monte  Cassino  alone.  3.600  of 
them  laid  down  their  lives,  thus  saving  the 
Uvea  of  our  American  boys  In  Gen.  Mark  W. 
Clark's  Fifth  Army  and  British  lives  In  the 
Eighth  Army  of  General  Alexander. 

These  heroes  of  the  biggest  battles  of  the 
last  war.  many  of  whom  were  decorated  with 
America's  highest  honors  for  bravery,  are 
now  disarmed  and  deprived  of  their  military 
status,  placed  In  camps  of  the  so-called 
Polish  Resettlement  Corps. 

Is  this  the  reward  for  the  Polish  soldiers, 
who.  with  our  American  boys,  fought  for  the 
cause  of  freedom  and  who  were  the  first  to 
fight  Germany  and  the  last  to  cease  fire?  Is 
this  the  reward  for  men  who  put  their  faith 
In  the  spoken  and  written  pledges  of  the 
United  Kingdom  and  the  United  States  of 
America?  Marked  by  the  Soviet  police,  slated 
for  labor  camps  In  Siberia.  prUons,  or  gal- 
lows If  they  return— 170.000  youn^.  healthy, 
heroic,  and  determined  human  beings  are  to 
languish  in  humid  quonset  huts  of  British 
camps? 

These  Polish  soldiers  In  Great  BrlUln.  Ger- 
many or  in  the  Middle  East  are  entitled  to 
come  to  the  United  States  If  only  as  a  re- 
ward for  the  Invaluable  services  they  ren- 
dered America  as  our  allies.  It  wculd  la  some 
measure  repay  them  for  their  fighting  and 
for  their  services.  Their  hearts  bleed  at  the 
thought  that  they  can't  return  to  the  ilnd  of 
Poland  for  which  they  had  fought.  A  great 
many  of  them  come  from  eastern  Poland, 
which  at  Yalta,  without  the  consent  of  the 
Polish  people,  was  turned  over  to  Soviet 
Russia  as  an  outright  reward  for  aggreMion. 
And  in  what  Is  left  of  Poland,  there  Is  a 
Communist  government,  which  owes  Its  al- 
legiance to  Moscow.  Try  to  visualize.  If  you 
can.  our  own  American  boys  In  ths  same 
plight — unable  to  return  home — because  a 
ruthless  foreign  power.  In  the  guise  of  a  lib- 
erator, had  occupied  their  country. 

These  gallant  Polish  heroes  represent  the 
highest  human  material  from  the  point  of 
view  of  any  sensible  Immigration  policy. 
They,  like  their  countrymen  In  concentra- 
tion camps,  love  liberty.  Most  of  thena  come 
from  sturdy  Polish  peasant  stock,  psycholog- 
ically akin  to  the  American  pioneer  stock. 
Our  vast  areas  of  the  West,  the  Southwest. 
Northwest  or  Alaska  should  be  opened  to 
them  for  the  benefit  of  our  country  tnd  our 
economy.  Many  of  them  are  highly  skilled 
and  seasoned  soldiers  and  It  is  safe  to  assume 
that  they  would  enlist  voluntarily  into  our 
Army,  thus  swelling  Its  depleted  ranks. 

I  would  urgently  suggest  that  this  sub- 
committee avail  Itself  of  the  presence  of 
Gen.  Mark  W.  Clark  In  this  country  and  re- 
quest his  testimony  on  behalf  of  the  Polish 
soldiers  who  fought  under  his  command. 
Most  of  them  are  young  people  and  single. 
They  would  certainly  find  wives  in  thLs  coun- 
try, build  up  families,  raise  new  generations 
of  Americans. 

The  displaced  Polish  soldiers  and  civilians 
are  of  the  same  blood  and  stock  as  the  0,000.- 
000  loyal  Americans  of  Polish  descent.  We 
cherish  the  fact  that  prior  to  the  enactment 
of  the  draft  law  In  1940.  over  17  percent  of 
the  entire  United  States  Marine  Corps — all 
volunteers— were  composed  of  boys  of  Polish 
descent.  Our  casualty  lists  are  replete  with 
Polish  names.  We  are  proud  of  our  record  of 
achievement  on  the  battle  and  home  fronts. 
Unlike  our  native  Communists  who  owe  their 
allegiance  to  a  foreign  power,  we  Ami'rlcans 
of  Polish  descent  owe  our  allegiance  to  only 
one  flag— the  glorious  Stars  and  Stripes  of 
the  United  Sutes  of  America. 

AN  INVESTMENT   IN   JUSTICE 

The  displaced  civilians  and  soldltrs  are 
an  American  responsibility.  Their  plight  Is 
attributed  directly  to  the  Yalu  agreement, 
to  which  America  was  a  party.  In  depriv- 
ing them  of  the  protactton  of  a  legal  gov- 
•rxunent,    of    an    indipMidant    country,    of 
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freedom,  of  their  homes,  and  of  their  be- 
loved ones,  we  are  coresponslble  for  their 
wretched  fate.  Theirs  is  a  heart-breaking 
story.  No  one  can  measure  the  depth  of 
their  grief  and  despair. 

The  Polish-American  Congress,  the  voice 
of  6.0C0.000  Americans  of  Polish  descent, 
pleads  not  only  for  the  cause  of  Polish  dis- 
placed civilians  and  soldiers,  but  also  for 
all  displaced  persons  of  every  nationality, 
race,  and  creed,  who  fear  returning  to  home- 
lands now  transformed  into  Soviet  lands  of 
slavery. 

To  insure  Justice  and  fair  play  to  Jl 
groups,  we  ask  that  the  admission  of  home- 
less DP's  and  soldiers  should  be  on  a  pro- 
rata basis  in  direct  proportion  to  the  num- 
bers of  nationalistic  groups. 

Aside  from  purely  humanitarian  consider- 
ations, there  are  economic  reasons  that 
should  prompt  Congress  to  allow  displaced 
personr.  of  good  character  to  enter  our 
country. 

While  doing  our  share  In  lightening  the 
burden  of  their  sorrow  and  in  calming  their 
fears,  we  will  at  the  sp.me  time  be  alleviat- 
ing the  heavy  financial  burden  now  borne 
by  the  American  taxpayer  in  maintaining 
them  In  their  present  state  ol  Idleness  and 
misery. 

The  United  States  cannot  carry  on  for- 
ever the  burden  of  feeding  DPs.  A  speedy 
solution  to  this  grave  problem  Is  imperative. 
To  permit  those  who  typify  the  highest 
moral  standards  to  enter  the  United  States 
would  be  the  quickest  and  cheapest  solu- 
tion. Their  love  of  freedom  would  be  the 
best  Investment  In  the  future  security  of 
America.  Because  they  would  be  sponsored 
by  responsible  Individuals  and  organizations, 
there  need  be  no  fear  that  they  would  be- 
come  public   charges. 

Our  moral  duty  Is  to  save  these  people. 
Let  America  set  a  shining  example  to  other 
countries  by  throwing  wide  open  its  doors 
to  a  fair  share  of  these  unfortunates.  The 
number  who  would  come  In  unoer  a  revised 
H.  R  3910,  which  would  also  Include  dis- 
placed Polish  soldiers,  would  still  be  far  be- 
low the  number  of  immigrants  who  would 
have  entered  the  United  States  had  there 
been  no  war. 

In  providing  a  haven  to  these  homeless 
civilians  and  soldiers.  God  would  bless  Amer- 
ica and  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
would  receive  the  gratitude  and  the  approval 
of  the  Judgment  of  time. 


Remarks  of  Hairy  Leeward  Katz,  Member 
of  the  Baltimore  Bar  and  Former  Deputy 
Commitsiooer  of  Loans  of  the  State  of 
Maryland,  on  the  Occasion  of  the  Pres- 
entation on  March  15,  1948,  to  the  P^e 
School,  United  States  CapiJolTorirPor- 
trait  of  the  Honorable  David  J.  Laap- 
heimer,  Foander  of  Said  Page  School 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  J.  GLENN  BEALL 

Ur   If  AST  LAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  15.  1948 

Mr.  BEALX.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  unan- 
imous consent  to  have  my  remarks  In- 
serted in  .he  Record  I  include  the  address 
of  Mr.  Harry  L.  Katz,  member  of  the 
Baltimore  bar  and  former  deputy  com- 
missioner of  loans  of  the  State  of  Mary- 
land, on  the  occasion  of  the  presenta- 
tion on  March  15,  1S4S.  to  the  page 
school.  United  States  Capitol,  of  the  por- 


trait of  the  Honorable  ^Davld  J.  Laup- 
heimer,  founder  of  the  laid  page  school 

I  feel  highly  honored  to  have  been  re- 
quested to  act  as  spokesman  for  a  group 
of  distinguished  men  and  women  of  the 
State  of  Maryland  who  have  come  here  today 
to  pay  their  respects  to  one  of  Maryland's 
sons,  the  Honorable  David  J.  Lauphelmer. 
on  this  occasion  of  the  presentation  of  his 
portrait  to  the  page  school — the  school  which 
he  founded  November  1927.  The  reputation 
of  Mr.  Lauphelmer  in  the  field  of  educa- 
tion has  been  highly  noted  and  widely  rec- 
ognized. In  many  other  fields  of  human 
endeavor  he  has  also  given  generously  of 
his  time  without  remuneration  in  the  serv- 
ice of  his  fellowman.  Since  another  fipeaiier, 
I  am  Informed,  is  to  give  a  brief  slcetcb  of 
the  life  of  Mr.  Lauphelmer,  I  shall,  there- 
fore, confine  my  remarks  to  the  giving  of  a 
brief  history  of  the  founding  of  tlie  page 
school. 

The  history  of  the  school  of  pages  in  the 
United  States  Capitol.  I  am  advised,  has 
never  been  clearly  set  out  and  there  are 
many  conflicting  stories  on  how  the  school 
was  founded.  It,  therefore,  seems  fitting 
and  proper  on  this  occasion  to  briefly  de- 
scribe the  founding  of  the  school. 

Previous  to  November  1927  the  problem 
of  the  average  page  l)oy  at  the  Unlte<l  States 
Capitol.  Insofar  as  obtaining  education  was 
concerned,  was  a  most  difficult  one.  His 
duties  required  him  to  be  at  the  United 
States  Capitol  at  a  time  of  the  day  when 
the  public  schools  were  In  session.  He  was. 
therefore,  compelled  to  seek  his  education 
outside  of  the  p^lic  schools  either  by  en- 
gaging a  private  rotor,  an  expensive  process, 
or  by  attending  night  school,  both  of  which 
methods  unduly  prolonged  the  time  required 
for  the  completion  of  the  page  boy's  educa- 
tion. 

Some  time  In  1927,  Mr.  Laupheiiaer  had 
come  to  Washington  to  see  Congressman 
Thomas  Butler,  who  was  then  a  prominent 
figure  In  Congress,  and  who  had  served,  I 
am  Informed,  approximately  30  years  in  the 
House.  He  was  the  father  of  the  late  well- 
known  Gen.  Smedley  Butler,  of  the  United 
States  Marines  Mr.  Lauphelmer  had  come 
to  see  Congressman  Butler  seeking  aid  for 
the  needy  family  of  a  veteran  of  World  War  1. 
While  in  the  oflSce  of  Congressman  Butler,  a 
woman  entered  with  her  son  about  14  years 
of  age.  She  was  seeking  an  appointment 
for  the  boy  as  a  page.  After  conversing  with 
this  woman  for  a  while.  Congressman  Butler 
Indicated  his  concern  about  the  boy's  edu- 
cation, knowing  then  that  the  boy  would 
have  to  leave  public  school  to  accept  the  ap- 
pointment as  a  page.  The  boy  would  have 
to  engage  a  private  tutor  or  attend  night 
school  if  he  were  to  complete  his  education. 
All  this  took  place  In  the  presence  of  Mr. 
Lauphelmer,  who.  after  the  woman  and  boy 
depcu'ted,  began  to  discuss  with  Congressman 
Butler  the  question  as  to  why  there  was  not 
provided  in  the  United  States  Capitol  a 
school  for  the  pages.  He  pointed  out  that 
since  the  page  boys  were  performing  Impor- 
tant tasks  for  both  Houses  of  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States,  they  were  certainly  en- 
titled to  greater  consideration  for  their  edu- 
cational needs  than  had  heretofore  been 
given  them.  Congressman  Butler  was  in 
agreement  with  this  view,  and  knowing  of 
Mr.  Laupheimer's  experience  as  an  educator, 
began  to  query  Mr.  Lauphelmer  as  to  the 
feasibility  of  setting  up  a  school  for  pages  in 
the  United  States  Capitol.  After  an  ex- 
change of  views.  Congressman  Butler  en- 
listed the  aid  of  Mr.  Lauphelmer.  who  was 
requested  to  confer  with  Mr.  Bert  Ken- 
nedy, who  was  then  the  Chief  Doorkeeper 
of  the  House.  After  Mr.  Lauphelmer  con- 
ferred with  Mr.  Kennedy,  the  latter  became 
deeply  interested  and  oflered  his  cooperation. 
Mr.  Kennedy  thought  that  the  cooperation  of 
the  Senate  would  be  most  desirable  and  he 
was  anxious  to  get  the  reaction  of  the  Senate 
Bide  to  the  plan.     Accordingly,  Mr.  Lauphel- 


mer conferred  with  Major  Barry,  who  was 
then  Sergeant  at  Amis  of  the  Senate.  Major 
Barry  recognized  the  need  for  and  the  great 
merit  In  the  proposed  educational  program 
for  the  page  boys.  Major  Barry  was  won  over 
to  the  plan,  but  he  felt  that  for  its  success- 
ful adoption  the  program  contemplated 
ought  to  have  the  endorsement  of  some  out- 
standing United  States  Senator.  Mr.  Laup- 
helmer agreed  not  only  to  this  but  went 
further  by  suggesting  that  the  Superintend- 
ent of  Public  Schools  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia should  also  endorse  the  plan 

Mr.  Lauphelmer  accordingly  conferred  with 
the  then  Senator  David  Reed,  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  Mr  Ballou.  then  Superintendent 
of  Public  Schools  of  the  District  of  Cclumbla. 
Both  of  these  men  gave  their  warm  enthusias- 
tic endorsement  to  the  program.  Its  suixesa 
was  now  assured. 

Mr.  Lauphelmer  was  persuaded  to  become 
the  first  teacher  of  the  page  school  in  the 
United  States  Capitol. 

Back  In  those  days,  the  page  txjys  for  the 
House  were  appointed  by  the  Chief  Door- 
keeper of  the  House  while  the  Senatr.rs.  them- 
selves, appointed  the  page  boys  who  served 
in  the  Senate. 

When  the  school  first  got  under  way.  Its 
sessions  were  held  at  the  close  of  each  day's 
session  of  Congress.  That  meant  that  some- 
times school  would  not  begin  until  an  hour 
late  in  the  evening  liecaiise  of  prolonged 
sessions  of  the  Congress.  For  that  reason 
very  little  time  for  any  leisure  for  the  page 
boys  was  left.  Mr  Lauphelmer  gave  the  mat- 
ter 'x>nslderable  thoiight.  Recreation,  he 
felt,  was  an  Important  matter  in  the  life  of 
normal  boys.  One  day  he  assembled  all  the 
page  boys  and  put  the  proposition  up  to 
them  as  to  whether  they  would  be  willing 
to  attend  school  before  Congress  opened  Its 
session  each  day.  The  hours  for  attendance 
of  the  paf,e  school  would  have  to  be  from 
7:30  to  10:15  a.  m.  The  boys  heartily  en- 
dorsed the  new  hours  for  the  school  and  gave 
their  hearty  approval  for  their  adoption, 
which  was  accordingly  done. 

I  need  not  dwell  on  that  which  is  well 
known  to  you — the  expansion  of  the  page 
school  since  1927.  Today,  it  extends  its  edu- 
cational facilities  not  only  to  a  large  number 
of  page  boys  but  also  to  other  employees 
serving  the  Government  in  the  United  States 
Capitol.  Many  of  the  former  page  boys  have 
taken  their  places  In  high  and  Important 
posts  in  all  fields  of  endeavor,  many  of  them 
serving  right  here  In  the  United  States 
Capitol. 

This,  In  brief,  is  a  short  history  of  the 
founding  of  the  page  school  in  the  United 
States  Capitol.  It  bal  been  an  honor  for  me 
to  have  bad  the  opportunity  of  narrating  it 
to  this  school. 


Friendship  Tram  Commended  bj  Hawaii 
Veteran 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOSEPH  R.  FARRINGTON 

DCLZGATX  FBOM    HAWAII 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday  March  15,  1948 

Mr.  FARRINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Reccro.  I  include  the  following  resolu- 
tion: 

Resolution  adopted  by  the  Department  of 
Hawaii.  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the 
United  States,  at  a  regular  meeting  of  the 
cotincil  of  administration  held  in  Hono- 
lulu, T.  H.,  January  21,  1948 
Whereas  poverty,  hunger,  and  suffering  has 
befallen  the  peoples  of  many  nations 
throughout   the   world   as   a   result   of    the 
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devasta  tlon    brought    upon    their    countries 
throug]  I  the  oparatteaB  of  war:  and 

Whci  »aa  the  eCorls  of  sUteamcn  and  world 
organU  Ktlcns  working  to  bring  about  unl- 
]  )eace  and  prosperity  have  yet  to  bear 
and 

a    humble    citizen    of    our    great 

has  originated  ai.d  successfully  fos- 

plan  to  provide  immediate  relief  to 

destitute  and  hunger  stricken  peoples  of 

which    project    has    become    known 

the    world    as    the    Prlcndahlp 

and 

It  Is  the  unanlmoxis  opinion  of 

of  the  Department  of  Hawaii. 

of    Foreign    Wars    of    the    United 

that  the  successful  accomplishment 

plan  has  already  and  will  continue  to 

tfemendous  and  far-reaching  eCtects  In 

and  fostering  friendship,  good  will. 

uiideratandlng  In  the  hearts  of  mlUloiu : 

tjherefore 

That  the  Department  of  Hawaii. 

of    Foreign    Wars    of    the    United 

hereby  records  In  unanimity  Its  rec- 

ttton   for   the   award   of   the   Nobel 

)nze  to  Mr,  Drew  Pearson  In  recognl- 

his  contribution  tu  peace  and  human 

and  be  It  further 
irfd.  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be 
requesting   support   of   this   en- 
ent.  to  Harry  8.  Truman.  President  of 
Uhlted   States;    president,   WUUam   and 
College;   Ray  Brannaman.  commander 
Veterans  of   Foreign  Wars;    presl- 
Swarthmore  College;   presld*nt.  Johns 
Hopklis  University;  dean  of  department  of 
University      of      Copenhagen; 
an.    Nobel    Peace    Foimdatlon;    L.    A. 
rector,  college  of  science  and  let- 
tfnlverslty  of  Paris;  President.  Republic 
>;  Hon.  Claude  Pepper.  United  States 
Hon.  William  Langer.  United  States 
Mr.  Jonathan  Daniels,  executive  ed- 
News  and  Observer;   Dr    Robert  M. 
na.  chancelor.  University  of  Chicago; 
education,  social  science  Institute. 
Stockholm    University;    Dr.   Gilbert    Bowles: 
1  'earson;  Oregg  M.  Slnclalre.  president, 
of    Hawaii;     Dr.    Lenora    Bllger. 
D.  8c..  dean  of  chemistry.  University 


A  Break  for  the  Hoasewife 


Extension  op  remarks 

or 

HbN.  ELLSWORTH  B.  BUCK 
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BUCK.    Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 

my  remarks.  I  wish  to  Include 

fallowing  statement  which  I  made 

the  House  Committee  on  Agrlcul- 

Tuesday.  March  9.  1948: 

:;halrman.  I  am  stire  my  district  never 

either   a   soybean   nor   a   boll   of 

The  last  Statcn  Island  cow  of  which 

knowledge  went  to  her  reward  some 

ago.     But  the  district  I  represent 

ontaln   some   300.000   people,   and   as 

as  I  can  determine.  aM.SCO  of  them  are 

}f  margarine.     It  was  on  their  behalf 

Introduced  my  bill  to  eliminate  mar- 

taxes,   and'  it   Is  oa  tlMlr   behalf— 

behalf  of  any  intsrssto    that  I  am 

bsfore  your  committee  today. 
psrtnlt  me  at  this  point.  Mr.  Chair- 
to   pay   you   my   respects   for   having 
this  bsarlng.    By  your  action  you 
( lemoostratad  that  you  do  not  regard 
(  DHunlttee  as  solely   a  committee   for 
p-otectlon   of   the  dairy   Indtutry,  but 


rather  as  a  committee  on  agriculture.  I 
9t  qualify  as  an  expert  on  agriculture 
the  fact  that  I've  been  part  owner 
of  a  Wisconsin  farm  property  for  30  years. 
I  have  It  on  good  authority,  however,  that 
the  term  "agriculture"  embraces  the  pro- 
duction of  soybeans  and  cotton  aa  well  as 
the  production  of  cows"  milk.  More  on  that 
anon. 

Reverting  to  this  10  cents  per  pound  Fed- 
eral tax  on  colored  margarine,  let  us  briefly 
explore.  Mr.  Chairman,  whom  the  tax  bene- 
fits. If  there  is  benefit  In  It  at  all. 

Does  It  beneflt  the  public  revenue?  No. 
The  yield  Is  plcayunUh  The  Treasury  De- 
partment Itself  came  before  this  committee 
yesterday  and  advocated  the  tax's  elimina- 
tion. 

Does  the  tax  benefit  the  dairy  farmer?  No. 
Despite  the  tax.  margarine  sales  have  in- 
creased more  than  eightfold  In  the  61  years 
of  the  taxs  existence,  the  while  butter  prices 
have  recently  reached  the  highest  polnU  In 
history. 

Does  the  tax  benefit  the  cotton  piaster? 
Obviously  no 

Does  the  tax  beneflt  the  soy  farmer?  Ob- 
viously no. 

Does  the  tax  beneflt  the  housewife  marga- 
rine liser?     Obviously  no. 

Whom  then  does  the  tax  beneflt?  It  bene- 
fits no  one.  Theref-^re,  It  Is  a  bad  tax. 
Therefore,  It  should  be  eliminated.  There- 
fore, this  committee  should  favorably  report 
my  bill. 

Let  us  now  proceed  further.  Mr.  Chairman, 
and  explore  whom  the  tax  harms.  If  anyone. 
Mr.  Chairman.  It  'does  not  harm  the  rich. 
Dollar-a-pound  butter  Is  too  smalt  an  Item 
In  the  rich  man's  budget. 

It  does  not  harm  the  well-to-do  who  em- 
ploy a  servant.  On  the  latter  Is  unloaded 
the  messy,  time-consuming  Job  of  coloring 
the  margarine. 

Whom  then  does  the  tax  harm?  Mr. 
Chairman.  It  harms  the  great  preponderance 
of  American  housewives  who  do  their  ovim 
work — who  must  take  time  they  can  111- 
aflord  from  their  14-  to  16-hour  days  to  add 
the  color  which  they  and  their  families  want 
but  which  has  been  dented  them  by  stupid 
class  legislation. 

Think  of  next  fall,  gentlemen  of  the  com- 
mlttsc.  Think  of  housewives  in  every  con- 
ffssslonal  district  of  the  Nation.  Will  they 
be  thanking  their  own  Congressman  for  the 
of  added  leisure?  Or  will  they  be 
their  Congressman  with  every 
atroke  of  their  margarine  spoon?  Think 
hard,  gentlemen. 

Thla  tax.  Mr.  Chairman,  Is  the  only  tsx 
which  could  come  before  this  committee. 
It  Is  here  because  the  butter  lobby,  half  a 
esatury  ago.  tricked  the  Congress  Into  safe- 
ffoardlng  a  special  interest  at  the  expense  of 
the  national  Interest 

If  this  Is  a  committee  serving  all  of  agrl- 
culttire,  not  a  committee  serving  part  of  agri- 
culture. If  this  Is  a  committee  to  further  the 
interest  of  Scores  of  millions  of  medlum- 
and  low-income  families  rather  than  a  com- 
mittee to  further  a  privileged  Interest — then 
it  will  promptly  give  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives opportunity  to  express  itself  on 
this  tax. 


Commodity  Credit  Corporation  Charter 


EXTENSION  OF  REM.\RKS 

or 

HON.  MAX  SCHWABE 

or  Kissotnu 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  IS,  1948 

Mr.     SCHWABE     of     Missouri.    Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 


marks in  the  Rxccsb.  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing letter: 

MosouBi  GtAnf.  FnD  A 

Mnxna  AasociATioir. 

Hig0nsvillf.  Mo  .  February  14.  1948. 
Hon.  Max  Schwabk, 

Houae  of  Representativra, 
Wastiington.  D    C. 

Mt  Dcas  Mx  Schwasx:  It  Is  my  under- 
standing that  the  charter  for  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation  Is  now  In  abey- 
ance and  that  hearings  will  be  held  on  the 
matter  of  granting  a  permanent  charter  to 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation. 

It  Is  this  association's  wish  and  they  shall 
expect  you  to  combat  and  to  lend  all  efforts 
in  stopping  any  effort  to  grant  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation  a  temporary  or 
permanent  charter. 

The  sooner  you  get  the  Government  out 
of  business  and  get  some  business  In  the 
Government,  the  quicker  will  our  Nation 
come  back  to  a  sound  economic  condition. 

How  anyone  opposed  to  communism  or 
socialism  could  favor  or  Justify  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation's  existence  Is  be- 
yond my  feeble  comprehension  as  there  Is 
no  reason  or  Justification  whatever  for  the 
existence  of  any  such  corporation,  unless, 
of  ccurse.  you  want  to  make  America  com- 
munistic or  at  least  socialistic. 

We  know  that  grain  and  grain  products 
handled  by  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
are  handled  at  a  much  larger  cost  per  unit 
than  would  be  the  case  If  the  same  com- 
modities were  handled  by  the  grain  and  grain 
products  Industry. 

I  know  you  will  give  this  matter  your 
attention. 

Tours   very   truly, 

D.    A.   MxiNKBaHACXN.   Secretary. 


The  Rape  of  Freedom 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ANGIER  L.  GOODWIN 

or  M.\SSACHUsXrT3 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  March  IS.  1948 

Mr.  GOODWIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  include  the 
following  editorial  from  the  Boston  Her- 
ald of  February  27.  1948: 

Tut  aAPx  or  rstCDOM 

All  the  world  sUnds  by  doing  little  or 
nothing  as  it  watches  the  rape  of  Czecho- 
slovakia by  Soviet  Fascists.  To  call  it  rape 
Is  to  use  a  mild  world  for  such  an  atrocity, 
but  the  language  Is  deficient  In  expressions 
suitable  to  describe  this  act  of  gangsterism. 
Has  the  world  gone  mad  to  stand  by  while 
such  outrages  occur?  Of  course,  three  of 
the  former  allies  have  condemned  the 
Soviet  act.  but  It  is  still  a  bit  like  sitting 
with  one's  chin  in  hand  and  mouthing  pious 
words  while  witnessing  a  big  brute  beating 
up  a  helpless  chUd  with  a  club.  Human 
bilBC»  used  to  go  to  war  to  stop  things  like 
that.  In  fact,  we  did  so  ourselves  In  1914, 
and  again,  after  we  had  been  attacked  our- 
selves, in  1941.  Has  the  world  lest  aU  sense 
of  morality?  Is  It  another  manifestation 
of  the  psychopathic  state  of  mass  mind? 

Yet.  It  Is  a  state  of  mind  and,  unfortu- 
nately, one  that  can  be  explained.  It  Is  un- 
fortunate that  It  can  be  explained  only  be- 
cause the  explanation  is  so  shocking.  It  Is 
that  people  everywhere  are  dead  tired  of  war, 
so  tired  of  war  that  eternal  moral  values, 
even  plain  decency,  are  unimportant  next  to 
resting  up  and  getting  comfortable  after  the 
long  ordeal  of  struggle  through  which  the 
world  has  so  recently  pasasd.    All  thought 
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isems  gone  as  to  why  that  war  was  fought. 
for  now,  with  an  almost  Identical  repetition 
of  the  preliminaries  to  war  in  1938  and  1939, 
the  so-called  freedom-loving  peoples  of  the 
world  simply  sit  back  and  say  "Too  bad." 

There  seems  to  be  a  certain  smug  satis- 
faction in  Washington  that  the  Red  atrocity 
in  Czechoslovakia  will  help  the  Marshall  plan. 
Of  course  It  will  help  tiie  Marshall  plan,  but 
no  intelligent  citizen  ever  had  any  doubts 
tiiat  the  Marshall  plan  was  the  very  least 
that  we  had  to  do  to  balance  the  power  equa- 
tion In  Europe  and  defend  the  cause  of  free- 
dom. It  seems  a  bit  vulgar,  however,  to 
derive  satisfaction,  even  of  this  kind,  from 
the  rape  of  a  fine  country — a  country  created, 
incidentally,  by  the  very  western  powers 
which  now  seem  so  passive  In  the  face  of 
evil. 

We  must  do  much  more  than  the  Marshall 
plan.  If  we  are  not  mad  and  outraged 
already,  we  had  better  get  our  back.s  up 
pretty  last.  This  thing  has  got  to  be  stopped. 
We  have  got  to  be  tcugh  and  get  tougher. 
We  should  be  glad  our  B-29s  have  teen  flying 
into  an  airdrome  in  Saudi  Arabia,  only  4 
hours'  fiylng  time  from  the  center  of  Russia's 
oil  resources.  We  Ehculd  be  glad  we  have 
nbval  strength  In  the  Mediterranean.  We 
fehou^d  flex  our  muscles  and  make  our  muscles 
stronger.  We  must  have  imiversal  military 
training  if  only  as  a  token  of  our  readiness 
to  fight  for  our  principles. 

If  It  wasn't  clear  a  year  or  more  ago,  there 
should  be  no  question  by  now  that  the  only 
thing  the  Soviet  bandiu  respect  is  power. 
They  ha\e  no  respect  for  diplomacy.  They 
are  masters  of  double-talk,  borrowing  our 
own  most  respected  words  like  "liberty"  and 
"freedom"  to  describe  their  own  tyranny. 
They  use  "democracy"  only  so  long  as  it  serves 
their  Imperialistic  ends  when,  as  in  Czecho- 
slovakia, they  become  their  natiual  selves 
and  resort  to  brute  force. 

Any  veteran  police  officer  will  tell  you  that 
you  cannot  reason  with  a  hardboUed  thug. 
Ycu  have  to  slug  him  before  he  sltigs  you. 
We  are  not  asking  for  a  declaration  of  war 
agalnxt  Russia,  but  we  are  saying  that  we 
ought  to  act  like  we'd  fight  over  the  public 
abuse  of  a  fine  lady  like  Czechoslovakia. 
Indeed,  many  of  us  would  fight  for  the  lady's 
honor  If  only  given  a  chance.  This  foul 
act  casts  a  shadow  upon  the  flag  of  every 
nation  which  cherishes  freedom  and  decency 
and  honor. 


Arkansas  Veteran  Laws 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON  BROOKS  HAYS 

OF  AKKAN.SAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT  AH  VES 

Wednesday.  March  10.  1948 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  most  vet- 
erans are  not  fully  aware  of  their  legal 
rights  to  various  benefits,  privileges, 
preferences,  and  exemptions,  as  extended 
to  them  by  the  laws  of  the  State  of 
Arkansas.  I  am,  therefore,  pleased  to 
present,  for  their  information,  an  out- 
line of  such  laws  as  compiled  by  William 
8.  Hoshal,  national  service  officer  and 
department  adjutant  of  the  Dl.sabled 
American  Veterans,  who  has  his  office  In 
the  Veterans'  Administration  regional 
office.  Little  Rock,  Ark. 

Mr.  Hoshal  is  a  Navy  veteran  of  the 
North  Sea  Mine  FVjrce  In  World  War  I 
and  served  27  months  in  the  South 
Pacific  with  the  Navy  in  World  War  n, 
alonR  with  his  four  sons. 


The  outline  is  as  follows: 

BtTKIAL    AIXOWANCES 

County  funds  are  provided  to  defray  burial 
expenses  of  Confederate  soldiers,  sailors,  and 
their  widows. 

CIVn,  KZXJXF  AND  AIXIEO  BENXriTS 

Acknowledgment  Is  made  of  legal  Instru- 
ments executed  by  members  of  the  armed 
forces. 

Administration  of  estates  of  missing  per- 
sons, including  prisoners  of  war,  has  been 
provided. 

Rights  established  by  holders  of  donation 
certificates  to  State  lands  are  protected. 

Disability  of  minority  for  veterans  quali- 
fied under  the  GI  bill  of  rights  has  been 
removed. 

Statutes  of  limitation  are  stispended  inso- 
far as  they  affect  persons  in  the  tu-med  forces 
during  World  War  II  and  for  6  months  there- 
after. 

ASSISTANCE    IN    OBTAINING    BENEFITS 

Free  copies  of  public  records  are  provided 
for  wards  of  the  Veterans'  Administration 
under  the  Uniform  Guardianship  Act. 

County  records  shall  record  certificates  of 
discharge  free  of  charge. 

Officers  or  soldiers  may  deposit  discharge 
papers,  descriptive  lists,  and  so  forth,  in  the 
Bureau  of  War  Records  lor  safekeeping. 

$4,500  of  liquor  tax  receipts  has  been  allo- 
cated to  the  Arkansas  Service  Bureau  Fund. 

Appointment  of  a  service  officer  with  quar- 
ters has  been  authorized.  State  veterans' 
service  officers  and  county  service  officers  are 
to  assist  veterans  and  dependents  In  secur- 
ing rights  and  benefits.  The  director  main- 
tains an  office  In  the  War  Memorial  Building 
and  other  offices  throughout  the  State,  with 
appropriations  provided. 

EDCCATIONAL  BENEFITS 

Funds  have  been  appropriated  for  addi- 
tional subsidy  for  veterans  of  World  War  11 
who  have  completed  tlieir  preprofessional 
education  and  who  can  find  no  institution 
in  which  to  pursue  their  professional  train- 
ing in  the  State. 

Preference  rating  of  10  percent  has  been 
awarded  to  veterans  in  examinations  for  pro- 
fessional and  trade  licenses. 

The  following  colleges  are  declared  eligible 
for  Federal  training  programs  for  veterans: 
Arkansas  State  College,  Jonesbcro;  Arkansas 
State  Teachers  College;  Arkansas  Agricultural 
and  Mechanical  College,  Monticelio:  Arkan- 
sas Polytectuiic  College.  RusseUvlUe;  Hender- 
son State  Teachers  Colege;  Third  District 
Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College,  Mag- 
nolia. Tuition  benefits  have  been  awarded 
to  World  War  veterans. 

XMPLOTMENT  FEEFEHENCES 

Any  honorably  discharged  war  veteran  or 
the  widow  of  such,  who  competes  In  any 
examination  given  for  the  purpose  of  estab- 
lishing an  employment  list  and  who  attains 
a  minimum  passing  grade  thereon,  shall  have 
five  points  added  to  his  or  her  final  earned 
rating;  a  compensated  disabled  veteran  or 
one  who  is  over  55  years  old  and  is  disabled 
and  is  entitled  to  pension  or  compensation, 
or  the  wife  of  siich  disabled  veteran  who  is 
thereby  disqualified  for  appointment,  shall 
receive  10  points  added  to  his  or  her  final 
earned  rating.  The  names  of  the  10-polnt 
preference  ellglbles  are  placed  at  the  head 
of  the  register  and  are  certified  before  those 
five-point  preference  ellglbles  and  ellglbles 
with  no  preference. 

Leaves  of  absence  have  been  granted  for 
public  officers  and  employees  during  service 
in  the  armed  forces. 

Preference  is  granted  to  veterans  of  the 
Army,  Navy,  or  Marine  Corps  in  examina- 
tions for  licenses  or  permits  of  any  profes- 
sion, trade,  or  employment  in  the  State. 

Beneflt  rights  have  been  preserved  under 
the  teacher  retirement  system  and  the  Em- 
ployment Security  Act. 


Prohibition  lias  t>een  waived  against  em- 
ployment of  members  of  his  own  family 
dtulng  service  in  the  armed  forces. 

Circuit  Judges  must  be  reinstated  upon  ter- 
nination  of  military  service;  also  school  di- 
rectors. 

Licenses  to  practice  medicine  may  be  re- 
newed following  service  in  the  armed  forces. 

eUAKOUNEHir 

Probate  courts  shall  appoint  guardians  for 
veterans  declared  insane  when  they  are  In  a 
State  or  Federal  facility  or  hospital'  operated 
solely  for  treatment  of  mental  diseases. 

A  Uniform  Veterans'  Guardianship  Act 
provides  for  the  appointment  of  a  guardian 
of  an  incompetent  veteran  or  minor  child  of 
a  veteran  to  receive  certain  benefits  on  be- 
half of  such  ward. 

BOSPrrAL  BENEFITS 

The  State  hospital  superintendent  is  au- 
thorized to  conUact  with  the  Federal  Gcv- 
ernment  for  the  hospitalization  of  veterans. 

Under  the  Uniform  QuardlanstUp  Act  In- 
competent veterans  may  be  committed  to  a 
Federal  hospital. 

LAND  ETrrLEMENT  BENEFTT8 

Veterans  have  preference  In  the  sale  of 
State-owned  lands.  Protection  of  rights 
has  been  es>tabllshed  by  holders  of  donation 
certificates  to  State  lands. 

MEOALS 

War  Decoration  Commission  has  adopted 
a  medallion  or  medal  and  service  ribbons. 

NATIONAL   CUA80   SEKVICX 

Credit  has  been  granted  for  time  spent  In 
the  active  service  of  the  United  SUtes.  . 

KECOR06 

A  Bureau  of  War  Records  has  been  pro- 
vided in  the  office  of  the  Adjutant  General 
for  the  deposit  of  records,  relics,  etc.  for  safe- 
keeping. 

TAX     EXEMPTIONS 

Military  compensation  Is  exempt  from 
personal  income  tax. 

Reciprocal  provision  has  been  made  for 
the  operation  of  motor  vehicles  ovimed  and 
operated  by  servicemen  and  registered  in 
other  States. 

Certain  veterans  are  exempt  from  fees  for 
license  to  give  illustrated  lectures,  maglc- 
lantem  exhibitions,  etc.  to  engage'  tn  bro- 
kerage or  real  estate  or  any  other  business 
not  prohibited  in  the  State. 

Veterans  are  exempt  from  fee  for  peddler's 
license  tax. 

Payment  of  poll  taxes  Is  authorized  on  or- 
der of  the  quorum  courts  of  the  varioiis  coun- 
ties for  all  persons  of  the  county  enga|?ed  In 
military  or  naval  service  of  the  United  States. 

Per  capita  road  taxes  have  been  cancelled 
against  members  of  the  armed  forces. 

Poll  tax  assessment  and  penalty  for  vot- 
ing purposes  has  been  waived  when  a  service- 
man or  discharged  veteran  returns  to  his 
precinct  after  the  expiration  of  the  assess- 
ment period. 

VrrEXANS'  ORGANIZATIONS 

The  improper  wearing  of  any  badge,  pin  or 
insignia,  or  using  the  name  of  any  society, 
order  or  organization  of  the  State  or  in- 
corporated by  an  act  of  Congretis,  or  the 
wearing  of  official  discharged  emblems  of 
World  Wars  I  or  II,  is  a  misdemeanor  with 
penalty. 

Sale  of  artificial  popples  elsewhere  tiian  in 
an  established  place  of  business  by  other 
than  patriotic  organizations  chartered  by  act 
of  Congress  is  unlawful.  Profits  are  to  be 
expended  on  World  War  veterans  and  their 
dependents. 

The  State  War  Memorial  (the  old  State 
capltol  building  and  grounds)  has  been  de- 
dicated to  the  use  of  the  American  Legion 
and  certKtn  other  organisations,  {with  ap- 
proprlatlcns. 
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DAV,   which   hat   17   chapters   In   the 

maintains  part-time  service  and  em- 

nt  officers  to  assist  veterans.    In  addt- 

thU    State-wide    service,    the    DAV 

three  full-time  service  officers  at 

AdznlnUtr^tlon  ^eglooal  office 

Rock. 

in  1920  ind  chartered  by  the  Con- 

1932    the   DAV    has    been   generally 

as  the  official  voice  of  America's 

defenders.     Its  congressional  char- 

llmlced  active  membership  In  the  DAV 

Americans  whoiie  txxlles  bear   the 

wounds  or  Injuries,  or  the  blight  of 

or  disabilities  Incurred  during,  or 

.  of,  active  service  during  time  of 


>f 
ailments 
by  re^3ot 
war 

Realizing  the  need  for  extending  assistance 
to  all  veterans  and  their  dependents  after 
the  cl3fie  of  World  War  II.  the  DAV  entered 
Into  a  1  agreement  with  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration and  the  American  University.  Wash- 
.  D.  C,  in  1944  to  train  400  World  War 
dicapped  veterans  to  become  national 
officers.  An  intensive  6-month  spe- 
ct)urse  was  set  up.  followed  by  18  more 
of  on-the-job  trainlnsj  In  three  dlffer- 
dgioual  offices  of  the  Veterans'  Admlnls- 
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Gold  and  Inflation 


onal  commander  of  the  DAV  Is  John  L. 

or  Hibbing.  Minn.,  a  badly  wounded 

War  I  veteran,  who  has  had  28  yesrs" 

fnce  In  DAV  activities      The  national 

at.  Vivian  D.  Corbly,  has  been  secre- 

t^asurer  ( business  manager )  of  the  or- 

tlon.  and  editor  of  its  newspaper,  since 

Capt.  Cicero  F.  Hogan  Is  his  assistant. 

national  service   headquarters  of  the 

i  now  located  at  1701  Eighteenth  Street 

Vaatolngton,  D.  C.     In  this  Washington 

re  located  the  department  of  claims. 

by  Wmiam  fi.  Tate;  the  department 

ation.  headed  by  Francis  Sullivan: 

department  of  public  relations  and 

ment.  beaded  by  Millard  W.  Rice.     In 

to   these   fervlce  departments,  the 

tervlce   headquarters   has  as   lU  office 

John  E.  Felghner,  as  assistant  na- 

adjutant. 

DAV  has  adopted,  on  a  Nation-wide 
a  man-Job-matching  method  program 
>'ide  suitable,  useful,  gainful  employ- 
for  all  disabled  veterans.     Less  than  7 
t    of    the    Nation's    2.100.000    compen- 
war-<llsabled  veterans  are  totally  un- 
able.    The  remaining  93  percent  are 
n  totally  disabled  and  must,  there- 
luppleraent  their  inadequate  compen- 
payments  with  Income  from  employ- 


tia 


scientific  approach  to  a  most  distreaa- 
prfoblem  has  produead  aoaaa  worth-while 
thus  far.     The  handicapped  veteran's 
have   been   matched   with   the   re- 
qutrerfaents  of  the  Job.  rather  than  stressing 
debilities.     It  has   been   demonstrated 
employment  record  of  such  disabled 
veteratis  that  they  have  a  low  absentee  rec- 
low  turn-over  record,  a  low  accident 
and  a  higher  efficiency  and  production 
It  has  thus  been  proven  that  to  hire 
veterans  Is  just  plain,  good  business, 
g  benefits  directly  to  them,  their  de- 
ts.  their  communities,  their  employ- 
taxpayers  generally. 
determination  of  the  DAV  to  aaa  to 
America's  disabled  veterans  are  ade- 
provlded   for  should   be  generously 
as   a   public    investment    In    the 
patriotism  of  our  youth,  and  as  prac- 
]  latrlotlsm  which  brings  huge  human!- 
and  financial  dividends  to  every  com- 
to  every  State,  and  to  our  country, 
veteran  myself.  It  is  a  pleasure  for  me 
coo^mend  the  service  program  of  the  DAV 
m  sure  It  merlta  the  consideration  and 
of  the  entire  country. 


IV. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CLAIR  ENGLE 

or  c.*Lir(jRNi.\ 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  16.  1948 

Mr  ENGLE  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  have  received  a  copy  of  a  letter 
written  to  the  gentleman  from  Michigan, 
Congressman  Wolcott.  and  Senator 
TcBEY.  as  chairman,  respectively,  of  the 
Banking  and  Currency  Committees  of 
the  House  and  Senate,  by  Francis  H. 
Brownell.  chairman  of  the  finance  com- 
mittee of  the  American  Smelting  L  Re- 
fining Co..  one  of  the  biggest  mining 
companies  In  America,  in  regard  to  the 
beneficial  eflfects  on  our  economy  of  per- 
mitting a  free  market  for  gold.  I  have 
had  a  bill  pending  for  the  last  two  ses- 
sions to  accomplish  the  very  purposes 
mentioned  by  Mr.  Brownell  in  this  let- 
ter, dated  January  19,  1948.  I  am  glad 
to  note  support  of  this  substantial  char- 
acter for  this  proposal  which  has  received 
so  little  attention,  and  under  leave  to 
extend  my  remarks  In  the  Record.  I 
Include  at  this  point: 

AMxaiCAN  Smelting  &  Retininc  Co.. 

Sew  York.  N.  Y..  January  19.  1948. 
Hon.  Chabub  W.  Tobit. 

Cfiairman.  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency.       United      States      Senate, 
Wojhington,  D.  C. 
az^d 
Hon.  Jesse  P.  Wolcott. 

Cliairman.  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency.  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  D.  C. 

COLO   AND  INrLATION 

Gentleuen  ;  A  little  known  but  highly  Im- 
portant event  of  1947  was  the  increase  In  gold 
stocks     of     the     United     States     of     over 

•a.ooo.ooo.ooo. 

Although  the  United  States  stood  ready  to 
buy  all  gold  offered  at  135  per  ounce,  United 
States  gold  holdings  for  some  years  had  re- 
mained fairly  stationary,  as  Is  shown  by  the 
Daily  Statement  of  the  United  State* 
Treasury": 
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CAUSE 

The  cause  of  the  Increase  in  1947  was  the 
greater  demand  for  dollars  plus  the  new  and 
potent  factor  of  compliance  with  the  request 
•arly  In  1947  of  the  International  Uonetary 
Fund  that  member  nations  should  prevent  as 
far  as  possible  the  sale  of  gold  at  above  the 
$35  level.  This  automatically  diverted  to 
the  United  States  Treasury  gold  which  other- 
wise would  have  been  sold  elsewhere. 

Previously,  the  demand  for  gold  outside 
the  United  SUtes  was  so  great  as  to  absorb, 
at  prices  well  above  $35.  all  gold  offered  and 
very  little  came  to  the  United  States  Treas- 
ury, except  United  States  production,  which 
by  law  mtist  be  sold  to  the  mint.  The  out- 
side demand  stUl  remains. 


XNrLATXONAET    ETTBCT 

All  purchases  of  gold  are  ultimately 
cleared  through  the  Federal  Reserve  bank, 
which  receives  payment  from  the  Treasury 
In  the  form  of  a  gold  certificate.  This  gold 
certificate  Is  not  placed  In  circulation.  It 
Is  more  of  the  nature  of  a  warehouse  receipt 
than  money.  But  it  is  counted  as  money 
In  the  sense  that  the  Federal  Reserve  bank 
credits  the  Treasury  with  the  amount  as  If 
It  were  a  deposit.  The  physical  gold  is  stored 
by  the  Treasury,  but  Its  value  Is  turned  Into 
bank-credit  money. 

The  seller  of  gold  deposits  the  check  he 
receives  In  payment  In  his  own  commercial 
bank,  which.  In  turn,  forwards  It  to  the 
Ftdcral  Reserve.  In  payment  of  that  check, 
the  Federal  Reserve  simply  gives  the  forward- 
ing commercial  bank  a  deposit  credit  on  Its 
books  of  the  appropriate  amount,  which  in- 
creases accordingly  the  reserve  of  the  com- 
merci.1l  bank.  In  central  Reserve  cities  a 
$2,000,000,000  increase  in  ref^erves  permits  an 
Increase  of  bank  credit  through  loans  or 
discounts  to  the  extent  of  five  times  such 
reserve,  or  $10,000,000,000.  Some  of  this 
amount  has  been  used.  The  potential  in- 
crease of  money  due  to  the  purchase  of 
$2,000,000,000  of  gold  In  19 17  may  thus  be 
said  to  be  a  total  of  $12,000,000,000. 

In  his  statement  to  Congress  of  November 
25.  1947.  Mr.  Eccles,  Chairman  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board,  said: 

"Over  the  next  year  the  gold  Inflow  Is  esti- 
mated at  from  two  to  three  billion  dollars. 
Multiplied  by  six,  this  would  permit  an  ex- 
pansion of  bank  credit  of  from  twelve  to 
eighteen  billions." 

UNrrCD  STATES  COLO   HOLOiNCS 

The  United  States  now  owns  about  60  p>er- 
cent.  or  three-fifths,  of  the  world's  monetary 
gold. 

The  world  mine  production,  excluding 
Russia's  (which  is  unknown)  of  gold  In 
1946  was  about  21.500,000  ounces,  worth  at 
$35  per  ounce  over  $750,000,000.  The  $2,000.- 
000.000  gold  bought  In  1947  was  roughly 
equivalent  to  over  2<]  years  world  mine  pro- 
duct'on  of  gold,  excluding  that  of  Russta. 
Total  world  monetary  storks  (excluding  Rus- 
sian) are  about  $35,000,000,000.  of  which  the 
rest  of  the  world  owns  about  $13,000,000,000. 
and  the  United  States  over  $22,000,000,000. 

In  1947.  the  United  States  purchased  (in 
addition  to  the  equivalent  of  all  current  mine 
production  i  approximately  10  percent  of  the 
$13,000,000,000  of  previously  mined  gold  In 
the  ouuide  world.  If  It  should  continue  to 
buy  at  the  rate  of  $3,000,000,000  per  year 
and  new  mine  production  remains  as  in  1946, 
the  United  States  would  purchase  all  the 
monetary  gold  In  the  world  outside  Russia 
In  approximat  ly  10  years. 

Even  present  holdings  of  60  percent  of 
the  world's  monetary  gold  would  make  It 
difficult  for  other  nations  to  return  to  some 
form  of  a  gold  standard  unless  the  United 
States  Is  prepared  to  redistribute  its  holdings 
to  some  extent.  Certainly  It  Is  Important 
that  further  accumulation  by  the  United 
States  be  lessened  as  much  as  possible,  both 
for  this  reason  and  because  of  Its  Inflationary 
effect. 

ONE    lEUEDT 

Amend  the  United  States  laws  so  as  to — 

(1)  Rescind  the  prohibition  of  ownership 
of  gold   by  United  States  citizens. 

(2)  Permit  a  free  market,  both  In  the 
United  States  and  elsewhere,  for  all  gold. 
Inducing  United  States  mine  production; 
and 

(3'  Leave  the  present  gold  policy  other- 
wise unchanged,  continuing  the  obligation 
of  th^  Treasun-  to  buy  gold  offered  at  $35 
per  ounce. 

The  demand  for  gold  Is  such  that  rauch. 
If  not  all,  newly  mined  or  other  gold  offered 
for  aala  would  be  abaorbed  by  others  than 
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the  United  States  Trensury.  Just  as  It  was 
between  1944  and  1947.  This  automatically 
cures  the  Inflationary  effects  of  purchasing 
and  will  result  in  more  gold  being  placed  In 
other  countries  and  among  the  cltlaers  of  the 
United  States. 

Th-  Intcmntlonal  Monetary  Fund  may  op- 
pose siich  a  program,  but  after  the  experi- 
ence of  1947  it  may  reasonably  be  expected 
not  to  do  so.  However  that  may  be,  lessen- 
ing further  accumulation  cf  gold  by  the 
United  States  and  stopping  present  inflation- 
ary effects  of  purchases  is  much  more  im- 
portant ultimately  than  following  the  fund's 
proposal,  which,  in  effect,  is  rapidly  throw- 
ing Into  the  United  States  Treasury  not 
only  the  equivalent  of  all  newly  mined  gold 
but  also  even  greater  quantities  of  gold 
previously  mined. 

Respectfully    yotirs, 

PftANCIS   B.    Beownelx.. 


Iccrease  of  Salaries  of  Postal  Emp!o]rees 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  DAVID  M.  POTTS 

or  NEW  ToaK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  16,  1948 

Mr.  POTTS.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  eve- 
ning I  made  the  foUowinR  radio  address 
on  behalf  of  post-ofiBce  employees'  sal- 
ary Increases  over  radio  station  WJZ  In 
New  York: 

I  wish  to  thank  the  American  Broadcast- 
ing Co.  for  the  opporttmlty  to  address  vhls 
audience  on  legislation  that  Is  extremely  Im- 
portant to  the  community  and  is  now  pend- 
ing before  the  Congress.  The  question  posed 
by  the  legislation  is:  "Do  post-office  em- 
ployees need  an  Increase  In  salary?"  My 
answer  Is  most  emphatically  "Yea."  Some 
of  tis.  perhaps,  give  this  question  very  little 
thought  since  we  are  prone  to  regard  the 
delivery  of  mall  as  a  constant  and  ever- 
flowing  service  without  asking  why  or  who 
makes  the  postal  service  what  It  is.  I  am 
sure  you  will  agree  on  refaction  that  the 
postal  service  is  one  of  the  most  outstanding 
of  Federal  agencies:  it«  employees  are  courte- 
ous. Industrious,  and  loyal.  We  should  re- 
memt}er  that  the  poetal  system  is  twslcally, 
fundamentally,  and  historically  a  service  to 
the  public.  In  early  colonial  days  several 
attempts  were  made  to  operate  a  postal  sys- 
tem for  the  purpose  of  personal  profit.  All 
such  attempu  failed  and  the  young  Ameri- 
can Nation  determined  because  of  them  that 
a  postal  system  to  be  successful  must  be  op- 
erated by  the  Oovernment.  with  service  as 
the  one  and  paramount  objective. 

The  Post  Office  Department  Is  operated  to 
give  good  mall  service  to  the  American  peo- 
ple. Mail  service  and  facilities  are  provided 
In  every  nook  and  corner  of  the  United  States. 
Such  operations  are  established  regardless 
of  any  consideration  of  profit.  In  fact,  there 
are  approximately  42,000  post  offices  in  the 
Nation  and  half  of  that  number  of  neces- 
sity condyct  their  operations  at  a  loss.  Do 
competitive  business  organizations,  such  as 
expreaa  and  telegraph  companies,  maintain 
comparable  service?  Of  course  not.  They 
maintain  offices  and  provide  service  only 
where  such  operations  produce  a  profit.  The 
only  universal  service  in  America  today  is 
the  postal  service.  Millions  of  people  do  not 
hava  dactricity;  millions  live  without  rtm- 
nlng  water,  without  telephone  or  telegraph. 
or  other  similar  facilities;  millions  do  not 
have  ready  access  to  public  transportation. 
But  every  American  citizen  Is  provided  with 


mall  service.  It  Is  the  one  and  only  universal 
service  In  the  United  States.  One  hundred 
and  seventy  years  of  operation  have  definitely 
demonstrated  two  vital  factors  In  the  suc- 
cessful conduct  of  the  postal  service.  First. 
preater  volume  promotes  lower  unit  cost  and 
thus  more  economical  -operation.  Second, 
the  reduction  of  the  number  of  times  a  piece 
of  mail  Is  handled  reduces  the  cost  of  op- 
eration. The  best  and  most  inexpensive  way 
to  handle  mall  Is  to  deliver  it  Immediately. 
Delayed  appropriations,  and  therefore  cur- 
tailed service,  ure  more  costly  In  the  final 
analysis.  Adequate  appropriations  permit- 
ting good  service  consequently  promote  and 
produce  efficiency  in  operation.  It  Is  "the 
function  of  the  Congress  to  establish  postal 
rates  and  provide  the  appropriations  to  main- 
tain this  public  service  to  the  Nation.  This 
same  Congress  must  legislate  for  the  pay  and 
welfare  of  Its  employees  Government  em- 
ployees cannot  strike  for  Improvements  In 
their  working  conditions  or  for  salary  adjust- 
ments. They  have  no  collective-bargaining 
privileges  as  have  workers  In  civilian  em- 
ployment. Their  only  avenue  for  relief  Is  to 
appeal  to  the  Congress  and  to  you,  the  public. 

More  than  20  bills  have  been  Introdvced 
In  the  House  of  Representatives  proposing 
salary  Increases.  Some  10  days  ago,  I  ap- 
peared before  a  House  Poet  Office  and  Civil 
Service  subcommittee  In  support  of  a  salary 
Increase  of  $1,000  to  afford  our  postal  workers 
the  means  of  an  American  standard  of  liv- 
ing today.  I  know  you  will  rgree  with  me 
that  we  must  have  an  efficient  mall  service. 
To  bring  this  about  you  will  agree  that  we 
must  have  contented  employees,  and  that 
means  we  mtist  pay  them  adequately  for  their 
labors  If  we^re  to  expect  them  to  devote  a 
lifetime  to  postal  service. 

In  speaking  with  Mr.  Shapiro,  president  of 
Empire  Branch.  No.  36.  National  Association 
of  Letter  Carriers,  New  York  City.  I  am  re- 
liably informed  that  hundreds  of  veterans 
of  World  War  n  have  entered  the  postal 
service.  Upon  the  premise  of  a  life  Job  In 
the  office,  many  have  married  and  started 
to  raise  a  ffjnlly.  Today,  many  of 
them  have  become  disillusioned  and  stricken 
vfixh  disappointment  because  they  Just  can't 
live  on  $2,100  per  year  post-office  salary.  The 
semimonthly  take-home  pay  for  such  an 
employee  who  Is  married  and  has  one  child 
is  $80.12.  That  l5  less  than  $40  a  week. 
Can  we  expect  him  to  support  a  wife  and 
child  on  that  pittance,  pay  for  his  letter  car- 
rier's uniforms,  and  shoes,  medical  and  cloth- 
ing expenses?  And,  of  course,  he  ought  to 
have  the  opportunity  to  save  something  for 
a  rainy  day  Unless  an  ample  pay  Increase 
Is  voted  by  Congress,  more  and  more  former 
veterans  will  leave  the  postal  service  for  more 
lucrative  fields.  This  labor  turnover  Is 
costly  to  the  Department  and  to  you  citizens 
and  taxpayers  because  another  substitute 
must  be  trained  to  do  the  work  until  he  be- 
comes adept  and  experienced,  and  then  the 
same  thing  vrtll  reoccur.  Throughout  the 
recent  war,  letter  carriers  and  all  other  postal 
workers  remained  loyal  to  their  trust,  the 
postal  service.  They  did  not  leave  their 
"public"  for  other  jobs  that  offered  the  high 
pay  of  war  years.  The  letter  carriers  stood 
by  their  routes  to  assure  the  proper  and 
speedy  delivery  of  mall  from  yotir  loved  ones 
In  military  service.  The  proper  dispatch 
and  delivery  of  malt  Is  like  a  religion  to  these 
postal  employees.  Despite  the  hardships  or 
uncer' alnties  of  weather  or'  mechanical 
break-down  of  equipment,  the  mall  always 
goes  through  because  of  the  zeal  and  skill  of 
oiu-  postal  workers. 

Do  you  remember  the  great  snowfall  of 
December  26,  1947?  Throughout  that  event- 
ful day,  our  gray-clad  workers  plodded  over 
mounting  drifts  of  snow  to  bring  you  that 
awaited  letter  or  paper — your  regular  mall. 
The  next  morning,  with  all  transportation 


and  services  at  a  standstill  and  a  state  of 
limited  emergency  declared  by  the  mayor, 
we  found  our  hard-working  regular  and  sub- 
stUute  letter  carriers  "breaking  the  trail" 
through  the  26-lnch  snowfall  •  •  •  to 
deliver  your  dally  mall.  Such  rnllant  serv- 
ice and  devotion  to  duty  must  not  be  for- 
potten.  We  mvist  not  allow  them  to  exist 
on  substandard  wnges  today.  The  other  em- 
ployee*, from  the  postmaster  on  down  to  the 
miUlhandier  and  custodial  employee,  llke- 
wls?' service  with  the  same  degree  of  loyalty 
and  diligence.  Tlielr  job  Is  to  handle  that 
letter  picked  up  by  the  collector  at  the  cor- 
ner box  until  it  reaches  the  hands  of  the 
delivery  carrier  on  the  street  of  address. 
Such  constant  end  trustworthy  service  should 
not  be  permitted  to  (jo  unrewarded. 

For  If  we  are  to  enjoy  the  benefits  of  an 
efficient  mall  service,  then  we  must  establish 
a  salary  scale  that  will  attract  and  held  that 
t3rpe  of  employee  who  is  worthy  of  the  trust 
to  handle  and  deliver  the  United  States  maH. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  EDWARD  A.  GARMATZ 

OF   NEW   TOEK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  16.  1948 

Mr.  GARMATZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarki;,  I  wish  to 
Insert  excerpts  from  statements  pre- 
sented at  the  1948  annual  conference  of 
the  United  States  conference  of  mayors, 
held  in  New  York  City,  February  16-18. 
1948: 

State  Repkesentation  or  Our  Cmxa 

STATEMENT    BT    MATOa    A.    P.    KAtJTMAM,    OT 

ST.  Loxns 
Fair  representation 

Cities  must  be  given  fair  representation 
in  the  law  and  policy-making  bodies  of  their 
respective  States.  According  to  the  Survey 
Graphic,  issue  of  October  1944.  every  one 
of  America's  ten  largest  cities  lacks  proper 
representation  in  their  State  legislatures. 
Some  of  them  have  only  half  the  number 
of  representatives  that  their  populations  war- 
rant.. This  Is  the  primary  reason  that  cities 
have  received  such  shabby  treatment  and 
have  been  able  to  do  so  little  about  It. 

The  organic  law  of  most  States  provides 
for  periodic  redlstrictlng  to  correct  popula- 
tion shifts  and  to  assure  all  political  sub- 
divisions of  fair  representation.  This  is  a 
provision  far  too  often  honored  In  the  breach 
than  in  the  observance.  Action  Is  generally 
left  up- to  the  legislatures  and  the  Incum- 
bents are  not  freely  disposed  to  make  Sny 
move  that  might  result  In  their  return 
to  private  life.  As  a  result,  archaic  dis- 
tricting Is  frozen  and  rural  areas  get  a  dis- 
proportionately large  representation  In  otir 
State  law-making  bodies.  Urban  dwellers 
are  thtJs  subjected  to  a  modem  form  of  "tax- 
ation without  representation." 

The  fourteenth  amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution forbids  the  States  to  "abridge  the 
privileges  or  Immunities  of  citizens  of  the 
United  States."  I  submit  that  the  privi- 
leges of  the  citizens  of  our  cities  are  t}elng 
abridged  by  the  States  that  deny  those  per- 
sons fair  representation  in  their  leglslaturea. 
Under-representatlon  may  in  effect  be  just, 
as  dangerous  as  no  representation  at  all. 
Indeed.  It  may  be  even  more  dangerous,  be- 
cause it  ta  apt  to  lull  the  average  city 
dweller  Into  a  false  sense  of  representation, 
and    thus    Into    complacency:    whereas    be 
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Sght  to  the  bitter  end  any  outright 
it  representation. 

Correcting  evils 

we  need  the  Intervention  of  th« 

OoTernment  in  than  cases,  where, 

er  year,  the  State  refuses  to  enforce 

provisions  to  give  every  citizen  fair 

representation  In  the  legislature. 

Federal  Government  lacks  the  power 

the  fooitssnth  amendment  ur  other 

Conatttvtkmal  provisions,  then  we 

ell    consider   amending    that    great 

t   to  give   the   Federal   Government 

authority. 

ruch  time  as  the  Statsa.  voluntarily 

ise.   give   the   urban    areas   proper 

tatlon  In  their  legislative  halls,  the 

i^iU   continue    In    their   strange   dual 

being  the  rich   uncle  on  the  paying 

the  hat-ln-hand  beggar  on  the  other. 

greatest    hope    for    correcting    these 

(or  restoring  the  cities  of  Amer- 

their  rightful   place   In   the  sun   lies 

consistent,  concerted   action   of  our 

pal     laaders.     acting     through     such 

as  this  United   States  Conference  of 

Ws   are    all    grateful    for    the   op- 

ty    It   affords   us   to   work    In    unison 

the  solution  of  the  problems  which 

lu.      And    I    hsve   every   eooAdatiee 

tosptte   temporary   setbacks  and  4ts- 

ts.  In  the  etui  ottr  efT  ^rts  will  b« 

ith   success 
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Home  Rule  roi  Ova  Cmts 
■TATKitrNT  av  MAToa  oacAa  r.  moixomse,  or 

MOOtTOIt 

Home  rule 

Hooia  Rule  for  Amarlcan  Citlaa  Is  my  cub* 

I  lubject  as  old  as  our  Nation.     I  be- 

t    la    one    on    which    more    has    been 

and    spoken    than    most    any    other 

except  the  weath«r.     It  has  been  a 

a  hope  of  municipal  ofHclals  since 

ptlon  of  our  first  township 

idenersl.  the  term  "home  rule"  Is  used 

refir  to  local  autonomy  as  distinguished 

entrallzed  State  control.     More  com- 

Ively,    home   rule   embodies   and    In- 

three  things: 

The  choice  of  the  character  of  Its 

organlz.itlon    and    the    right    to 

and  amend   Its  form  by  a  free  selec- 

Its  charter: 

The  nature  and  the  scope  of  the 
munlcflpal  service;  and 

Control  of  all  local  activity,  whether 

caife-ylng  out  or  enforcing  State   law  or 

Ic  Ipal  regtilation  with  the  power  vested 

hands  of  ofSclals  elected   by   a  free 

the  community. 

(Jtber  words,  home  rule  nxeans  a  free 

as    to    what    the    city    government 

and  the  right  to  select  the  organt- 

and  Its  officials  who  shall  perform  the 
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Real  democracy 

111  And  very  little  disagreement  with 

any  other  sound  definition  of  home 

From  speakers'  platforms  all  over  the 

we  will  hear  sonorous  phraseology 

effect  that  "the  city  Is  the  cradle  of 

or  that  "municipal  Institutions 

ute    the    strength    of    free    nations." 

win  agree  that  city  government,  in 

t^uch  with  the  dally  lives  of  lu  people 

to  their  voice.  Is  about  the  only 

pleof  the  democratic  process  left  In 

maze  of  alphabetical  bureauc- 

ich  has  become  government.     Very 

e  wUl  have  the  courage  to  come  out 

y  against  home  riUe.     Nearly  everyone 

lip  service  to  that  principle,  but 

Is.  it  Is  being  whittled  down  mora 

Only    about    one- third    of    our 

•ran  have  the  so-called  protection  of 

home-rule    provision,    and 

n    thaaa    better-situated    States    the 

theory  Is  made  Into  a  farce  by  tha 

passage  of  Sute  laws,  sponsored 
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by  minority  prcasure  groups,  which — and 
pardon  the  crude  but  descriptive  ex- 
Ion — rip  the  very  guu  out  of  local  self- 
government. 

"The  legislature  glveth  and  the  legislature 
taketh  away;  bles«ed  be  the  name  of  the 
leslatesvra.' 

Hwidlf  and  nakedly  stated,  the  vital 
question,  as  phrased  by  Justice  C<  oley.  Is 
this:  "Whether  local  self-government  is  or 
Is  not  a  mere  privilege  conceded  by  tha 
leflslature  In  Its  discretion  and  which  may 
be  withdrawn  any  time  at  Its  pleasure."  If 
cUl'«  are  to  survive  the  answer  to  that  quea- 
tnn  must  bo  "No." 

Cities  csnnot  claim  constitutional  rights 
since  the  only  mention  of  them  In  the  Coa- 
stltutlon  of  the  United  States  is  the  declsra- 
tlon  of  their  subservlencf  to  the  States. 
Bact<.  of  the  48  State  constitutions  sets  out 
the  terms  under  which  cities  msy  be  created 
and  may  live.  There  is  nothing  else  In  his- 
tory which  compares  with  this  complete  and 
at)solute  dominance  of  one  governmental 
unit  by  another.  I  do  not  believe  that  those 
great  and  far  aaatag  men  who  wrote  tha 
Constitution  mesnt  to  deny  the  rights  of 
self-determination  of  peoples,  or  that  they 
maant  to  contradict  those  very  principles  of 
democracy  for  which  thry  had  (ought  and 
bled.  I  believe  that,  at  the  time  the  Con- 
stitution was  written  the  rights  of  cities 
wa4  elmply  not  an  issue.  Citlaa  as  we  know 
today  Just  did  not  rxlst.  Ninety-five 
It  of  the  people  lived  on  the  land 
and  only  5  parcant  etooaa  to  live  like  rsb- 
biu  In  a  warran  In  tbosa  tubsn  centers 
which  sarvad  as  trading  posu  for  a  com- 
plataljr  afrletUtural  population. 

Hew  picturt      ^ 

Today  the  picture  Is  quite  different.  To- 
dny  mure  thsn  56  percent  of  the  Nation's 
peoples  live  in  cities  which  have  become  the 
production  and  financial  as  well  as  the  cul- 
tural and  educational  centers  of  American 
life.  Seventy-three  percent  of  the  Nation's 
wealth  and  Income  now  originates  In  the 
cities.  Yet.  these  great  cities  sre  still  the 
"children'"  or  rather  the  "step-children  "  of 
the  State  legislatures  whoaa  mambershlp  U 
not  acquainted  with  nor  r«q>oiMlble  to  the 
desires  or  opinions  of  the  community  group. 
In  recent  years  the  relationship  has  become 
even  more  strained,  as  the  complexity  of 
managing  modem,  fast-growing  cities  has 
Increased.  Now  It  Is  the  relationship  of  sn 
unmarried  p>arent  to  his  unloved  and  un- 
claimed child,  born  out  of  wedlock. 

I  do  not  know  how  It  would  work  In  your 
State,  but  we  have  a  plan  which  we  are 
going  to  try  In  Texas  this  year.  Our  State 
elections  at  which  our  legislators  are  elected 
take  place  this  coming  summer.  We  In- 
tend to  have  drafted  by  a  committee  from 
our  home-rule  cities  an  additional  home- 
rule  amendment  which  would  give  to  our 
cities  full  and  complete  home  rule — not  Just 
home  rule  In  name  orvly.  This  bill  will  be 
so  drafted  that  there  cannot  be  any  question 
but  what  the  citizenship  of  our  municipali- 
ties can.  by  their  vote.  In  a  democratic  way. 
run  their  municipal  affairs  through  and  by 
their  elective  officials.  After  this  bill  has 
been  prepared,  copies  of  it  will  go  to  all  of 
our  home-rule  cities,  and  the  city  officials 
In  different  sections  of  the  State  will  discuss 
this  bill  with  the  candidates  for  the  legis- 
lature from  their  respective  districts  and 
areas.  They  will  endeavor  to  get  a  commit- 
ment from  such  candidates  as  to  whether 
they  will  support  the  submission  of  such 
constitutional  amendment  to  the  voters,  and 
many  of  the  city  officials  have  pledged  them- 
selves to  give  their  support  only  to  candi- 
dates for  the  legislature  who  will  support 
such  amendment. 

Fkom  Ccaon 

■TATncxirr  bt  ciobcxs  BmactT.  unfism  or 

rosEicN  Airans  or  fbancx 

It  Is  a  great  privilege  for  me  to  speak  at  tha 
opanlng  of  the  United  States  mayors'  confer- 


ence. First  of  all.  I  want  to  emphasize  tha 
fact  that  municipal  Institutions  hold  a  very 
Important  place  In  Prance.  Just  as  they  do  In 
your  own  country  They  hsve  been  froti.  tha 
daam  of  our  history  the  center  of  the  defense 
of  Individual  liberty.  Take  Paris,  for  In- 
stance. She  has  always  been  In  the  vanguard 
of  such  a  struggle.  Not  so  long  ago  the  Na- 
tional Council  of  the  Resistance,  of  whKh  I 
had  the  honor  of  being  the  director,  wai  e.4- 
tabllshed  In  the  capital  of  France,  and  It  Is 
from  Paris  that  the  Internal  struggle  for  tha 
liberties  of  Its  citizens,  the  Independence  of 
the  country  and  the  eommimlty  of  clvlilaad 
peoples  was  directed  against  the  enemy 

But  today  other  problems  face  the  mu- 
nicipalities. Devastated  France  has  the  all- 
Important  task  of  reconstruction.  This  re- 
construction can  only  bt  achieved  If  each 
city,  town,  and  village  goes  to  work  whole- 
heartedly. The  municipal  council  which 
have  been  freely  elected  have  a  difficult  task 
to  accomplish.  They  have  an  entire  cotintry 
to  rebuild.  Tou  have  all  understood  this 
tremendous  work,  and  I  should  like  to  take 
this  happy  occcslon  to  thatik  all  the  cities  of 
the  United  States  of  Amerlcs,  which  In  un- 
paralleled spirit  of  generosity  hsve  adopted 
the  ruined  cities  of  France.  For  us  It  ts  a 
double  source  of  comfort  In  the  first  place 
a  material  ooa.  for  you  racllltated  the  task 
facing  my  unfortunate  countrymen  In  the 
•acond  piBca,  and  a  more  important  one,  we 
realise  that  thousands  of  miles  away  there 
are  men  and  women  who  know  that  other 
men  and  women  have  Uist  their  homes,  have 
lost  avarything  that  they  held  mott  dear 
Thay  know  iht  these  men  and  woomb  loHg  to 
ra-create  what  thaj  lovad.  In  thia  cru«B  pa- 
rk)d  is  It  a  great  eooafort  for  thoaa  who  arc 
working  for  the  unity  of  the  world  to  see  thst 
those  who  have  not  had  to  suffer  their  fata 
and  who  have  contributed  so  thst  the  con- 
tinuation of  their  misfortunes  might  coma 
to  sn  end.  do  not  forget  those  who  hsve  been 
the  first  to  suffer. 

STA'  EMEWr    BT    ALCJDW    OE    CASPKal.    PBEMIga    OV 
rtALT 

I  cherish  the  memory  of  your  warm  wel- 
come to  me.  It  represented  clesrly  the  feel- 
ings that  exist  between  our  two  democratic 
Republics — the  feeling  of  friends  who  are 
friends,  feeling  beyond  the  range  of  politics, 
but  which  In  democratic  nations  determine 
politics.  After  all  politics  are  the  expression 
of  the  win  and  sentiments  of  the  people  and 
these  are  the  factors  that  explain  Italo- 
Amerlcan  policy  today. 

The  other  day  In  Rome.  Ambaasador  Dunn 
signed  vrtttl  tm  the  treaty  between  the  United 
States  and  Italy.  I  bellev.-  the  best  evldenca 
of  the  worth  of  this  political  agreement  can 
be  found  In  the  expression  of  our  people's 
feelings  over  the  Friendship  Train  which  you 
recently  sent  over  to  us.  and  I  take  this  op- 
portunity to  ask  Mayor  ODuyer,  as  a  distin- 
guished gentleman.  In  hla  presence  to  renew 
the  heartiest  thanks  of  the  Italian  peoole  to 
all  of  his  fellow  citizens  who  have  tendered 
such  generous  aid  to  luly  In  this  hour  of 
need  and  difficulty. 

Tour  aid  has  been  Indlspenssble  In  bring- 
ing us  this  far.  We  look  now  to  the  Mar- 
shall plan  as  shipwrecked  sailors. 

I  also  ask  you  gentlemen  to  assure  your 
fellow  citizens  that  In  helping  us  to  estab- 
lish firmly  our  free  democracy,  their  rvsslst- 
ance  Is  not  In  vain.  They  set  up  a  buttre-ss 
which  helps  to  suppwrt  the  structure  of  world 
democracy  In  which  the  United  States  U  tha 
deciding  factor. 

National  Secubitt 
■tatxmcnt  bt  maj.  csn.  obviixb  a.  andkbson, 

COMMANDANT  Or  THE  AIB  WAB  COlXXc:E 

I  have  one  other  closing  remark  to  make. 
In  his  retirement.  General  Elsenhower  haa 
stated  that  the  outcome  of  tha  nex:  war 
might  be  determined  In  a  matter  of  60  days. 
I  don't  know  where  he  picked  the  00  dara. 
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I  couldn't  pick  it,  unless  I  could  see  the  two 
forces  deployed.  But  let  me  make  one  basic 
•MUmptlon.  If  the  enemy  prepares  for  de- 
eMlw  aeMon  in  this  atomic  age,  and  If  he 
has  the  war  heads  and  If  he  understands  the 
principles  of  war,  and  If  at  the  time  he  has 
developed,  this  favorable  situation  to  him- 
self, and  we  are  In  a  more  or  less  similar  state, 
as  we  are  today,  then  I  eay,  I  can't  see  why 
he  should  take  60  days. 

I  can  see  why  Ooerlng  might  take  60  days. 
He  likes  to  piecemeal.  But  the  man  who 
understands  the  decisive  nature  of  concentra- 
tion In  time  and  space,  with  the  limitations 
that  are  imposed  on  him  in  the  matter  of 
atomic  war  heads,  won't.  In  my  opinion,  take 
60  days.  The  period.  I  think,  will  be  one 
night,  because  that  would  be  the  proper  ap- 
plication of  material  forces  against  a  nation 
not  prepared  to  counter.  That  is  the  Impact 
that  these  mass  destroying  weapons  have 
brought  on  us.  This  la  the  singularly  peculiar 
situation  that  It  has  created  in  America,  an 
insecurity  which,  by  the  way,  she  has  never 
experienced.  It  Is  here  today.  It  Is  the  rea- 
son why  at  this  particular  time  America  has 
to  recognize  that  this  evolutionary  advance  in 
terms  of  weapons.  In  terms  of  range,  speed 
and  p:;wer  to  penetrate,  has  upset  the  very 
natu.e  of  war  to  a  much  higher  degree  than 
did  World  War  II. 

STATEMENT  BT  JOSEPH  CLARK  OREW.  FORMER 
AMBASSADOR  TO  JAPAN  AND  UNUER  tECRETART 
or  BTATB 

Let  UM  remember 

Let  us  remember  that  bullies  do  not  attack 
the  strong:  thry  attack  the  week.  Let  us 
remember  the  boasts  of  Hitler  and  Ooerlng 
and  Ribbentrop  that  Germany  would  bring 
England  to  her  knees  In  short  order,  because 
Ei'.gland  had  allowed  her  military  strength 
to  disintegrate.  Ihey  simply  miscalculated 
the  bulldog  tenacity  and  moral  staying  power 
of  the  Anglo-S.TXon  race,  but  It  was  touch 
and  go  all  the  same.  The  Japanese  boasted 
that  the  United  States,  being  militarily  weak, 
could  never  survive  the  knock-out  blow  that 
was  to  be  given  at  Pearl  Harbor.  Again, 
Japan  miscalculated  our  tremendous  poten- 
tial strer.gih.  If  another  war  comes,  poten- 
tial strength  and  bulldcg  tenacity  and  moral 
staying  power  may  not  mean  very  much. 
Unless  we  are  militarily  prepared  to  act  Im- 
mediately, the  play  may  be  over  before  the 
curtain  ts  half  up. 

It  la  my  considered  view  that  universal 
military  training.  In  conjunction  with  other 
elements  in  a  comprehensive  security  pro- 
gram, may  even  In  the  lifetime  of  many  of  us 
here  today,  mean  the  difference  l>etween  the 
conque.st  and  totalitarian  enslavement  of  the 
United  States,  on  the  one  hand,  and,  on  the 
other,  continued  peace  and  a  continuance 
of  our  democratic  way  of  life. 

STATEVENT   BT    MAJ.   CEN     HAROLD  B.   BITLL. 
GENERAL    STAFT,   tJNITED   STATES   ARMT 

With  no  Idea  of  stimulating  an  hysterical 
consideration  of  your  problem  or  of  hasty.  Ill- 
conceived  action,  let  us  assume  the  dropping 
of  Just  one  atomic  bomb  on  your  city  to  de- 
termine what  damage  results,  what  can  be 
done  to  mitigate  the  damage,  and  who  does 
the  work.  You  may  Imagine  the  center  point 
of  the  attack  as  at  any  point  In  your  own 
city.  Without  striving  for  too  precise  evalu- 
ation of  the  effect,  the  following  is  a  reason- 
ably accurate  estimate  of  damage  which  will 
serve  the  purpose  of  this  discussion. 

"A"  bomb  po'ency 

Well  say  that  one  atomic  bomb  of  40.000 
tons  high  explosive  potency  explodes  at  ap- 
proximately one-half  mile  above  j-our  selected 
point,  which  we  will  call  ground  zero. 

V.'lthln  a  three-quarter-mile  radius  of  your 
selected  ground  zero  you  may  consider  the 
area  doomed  or  totally  destroyed.  The  only 
conventional  structures  to  survive  even  In 
part  would  be  heavy-steel  and  reinforced - 
concrete  types.    Most  other  buildings  In  this 
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restricted  area  would  be  crumbled  to  piles 
of  rubble.  The  general  effect  throughout  the 
area  would  be  one  of  general  destruction 
with  rubble  so  scattered  as  to  create  one  huge 
pile  of  debris. 

Prame  buildings  would,  of  course,  be 
smashed  and  the  entire  area  would  be  sub- 
jected to  Immediate  conflagration  Induced 
mainly  by  secondary  catises. 

Within  this  area  the  waterplpes  through- 
out the  structures  would  be  torn  apart  so 
that  regardless  of  the  damage  to  underground 
mains,  water  presstire  would  be  lost.  Dam- 
age to  personnel  In  this  three-quarter  mile 
radius  will  be  as  devastating  as  the  physical 
damage — almost  total  destruction.  Survival 
would  be  miraculous.  Persons  exposed  to 
the  direct  rays  will  meet  Instant  death  from 
the  Intense  heat.  Those  shielded  from  di- 
rect heat  rays  but  exposed  to  gamma  rays 
will  receive  lethal  doses  of  radiation.  Those 
sheltered  from  the  effects  of  beat  or  radio- 
activity will  be  subjected  to  a  terrific  rain 
of  flying  and  falling  material.  Those  shel- 
tered from  all  of  these  hazards  will  be  sub- 
jected to  the  danger  of  secondary  lircs  that 
will  follow  Immediately.  Finally,  exit  from 
the  area  will  be  almost  Impossible  btrcause  of 
the  debris  and  exposure  to  radUi-nctlvlty 
throuith  which  any  survivor  must  pass. 
Within  this  restricted  central  zone  It  ap- 
pears thnt  we  must  be  re :onclled  to  nbandon- 
ment  with  s(jme  mino.  exceptions. 

From  the  Irregular  fringe  of  thl"  central 
Eone  to  a  line  approximately  2  miles  from  the 
ground  zero  will  be  an  area  of  heavy  damage 
but  an  area  worthy  of  Immadlate  post- 
cx(.loslon  activity  tor  the  purpose  of  saving 
life,  salvaging  property,  and  containing  llre^. 
Within  this  area  almost  all  frame  buildings 
will  be  completely  destroyed  by  tie  blast. 
Heavy  steel  rein  forced -concrete  Lulldlivgs, 
such  as  modern  warehouses  and  heavy  In- 
dustrial buildings,  win  receive  but  moderate 
structural  damage.  Practically  all  ^lass  will 
be  broken;  top  floors  would  recel/e  heavy 
damage,  but  the  lower  floors  would  remain 
struclually  Intact.  Industrial  nrachlnery 
would  be  subject  ^m  damage  from  flying 
debris,  falling  buildings,  and  fires.  It  Is  be- 
lieved that  the  reservlors  of  average  con- 
struction backed  up  by  heavy  concrete  dams 
would  receive  no  appreciable  Injury  from 
the  type  burst  under  consideration.  How- 
ever, the  falling  of  radio-active  particles 
might  contaminate  the  water  to  a  harmful 
extent.  Tests  would  be  required  In  any 
event. 

DAMAGES   UNPARALLELED 

In  this  zone  underground  water  mains 
would  in  general  remain  intact;  however, 
above  ground,  water  supply  pipes  would  be 
twisted  and  broken  In  Innumerab  e  places. 
Immediately  reducing  pressure  to  an  in- 
effective degree  for  flre-flghtlng.  Damage 
to  steam  or  hydroelectric  plants  would  de- 
pend largely  upon  the  type  of  conijtructlon. 
Underground  power  lines  would  be  virtually 
immune  but  overhead  lines  and  wiring  of 
all  buildings  would  be  ruptured  beyond  re- 
pair and  largely  destroyed  In  confl.igrations. 
Telephone  and  telegraph  communications 
would  be  subject  to  general  destruction  sim- 
ilar to  power  lines.  It  Is  believed  that  radio- 
transmitting  stations,  not  destroyed  by  any 
explosion,  could  continue  operation,  depend- 
ent upon  supply  of  ix)wer.  Portable  and 
emergency  radio  communication  would  be 
feasible  to,  within,  or  from  this  zone.  Typ- 
ical terminal  railway  stations  would  be  heav- 
ily damaged  but  not  destroyed.  Operations 
within  a  railroad  yard  would  be  disrupted 
mainly  because  of  debris  and  fire.  Sub- 
ways would  probably  suffer  very  little  struc- 
tural damage  although  operation  would  be 
broken  through  disruption  of  power,  debris 
at  entrances,  flooding,  etc.  Structural  dam- 
age to  streets  in  this  area  would  be  negligible 
and  damage  to  bridges  and  tunnels  would  be 
slight.  Heavy  blockage  of  streets  could  be 
expected.  Motor  vehicles  if  protected  from 
falling  debris,  would  generally  remain  me- 


chanically operative.  Heavy  fire  damaga 
throughout  this  area  would  be  inevitable. 
Whereas  In  the  Inner -central  zone  poat- 
exploslon  efforts  to  combat  fire  would  not  ba 
feasible,  such  efforu  would  be  ol  the  great- 
est importance  In  this  one  to  2-mlle  zone. 
The  great  problem  here  wUl  be  quick  mo- 
bilization of  outside  help  to  confine  the 
general  conflagration  to  that  area.  Thera 
would  be  considerable  screening  of  person- 
nel from  the  direct  rays  due  to  shadows 
cast  by  Intervening  structures.  However, 
of  those  in  this  area  ercposed  to  direct  rays 
the  Injuries  from  thermal  effects  will  range 
from  severe  to  moderate  burns  and  many 
exposed  to  the  rays  will  have  received  serious 
doses  of  radiation  that  in  some  Instances* 
will  be  fatal  but  !n  most  instances  will  cause 
only  a  severe  Ulness.  Throughout  this  area 
the  blast  effect  is  so  severe  as  to  create 
a  high  degree  of  hazard  from  fiylng  debris. 

BLAST   DAMAGE 

In  the  zone  from  2  to  3  miles  out  from 
ground  zero,  damage  will  be  moderate. 
Heavy  blast  damage  will  be  confined  to  wcxxl- 
frame  buUdinps  and  others  of  very  Ulght 
construction.  Brick  buildings  will  tusuin 
moderata  damage  and  heavy  type  build inga 
little  or  no  structural  damage  from  the  blast. 
Glass  breakage  will  ba  considerable.  Within 
this  area  the  greatest  danger  again  is  fire. 
Utilities,  particularly  water  au}  p'.y,  will  ba 
vulnerable  In  proportion  to  the  number  of 
vuln.?rflble  lypp  buildings.  Underground 
Utilities  will  be  Immune  to  damage,  but 
above  ground  facilltlas  of  power  and  com- 
munication will  be  disrupted  largely  by  flra. 
Persons  exposed  to  direct  rays  will  be  slightly 
burned  and  the  primary  radiological  danger 
will  be  negligible.  In  thU  zone  the  greataat 
danger  to  pcrKonnol  will  be  from  fiylng  de- 
bris, fire,  and  Injuries  Incident  to  disorder 
or  lack  of  control.  It  la  In  thU  zone  that 
proper  organization  and  training  of  the  gen- 
eral populace  in  plans  of  self-help  and 
prompt  and  effective  operation  of  a  well- 
planned  organization  for  public  safety  can 
be  most  effective  in  mitigating  the  effects 
of  the  initial  blast.  If  immediate  post- 
explosion  emergency  services  are  properly 
organized  and  the  population  trained,  the 
damage  within  the  3-mile  zone  can  be  sub- 
stantially confined  to  that  area. 

From  a  radius  of  3  miles  outward  It  can  be 
anticipated  that  all  of  the  damage  would  be 
comparatively  slight.  Scattered  damage  in  a 
radius  from  7  to  8  miles  from  the  ground  zero, 
but  beyond  the  3-mlle  zone,  will  be  suffi- 
ciently light  to  leave  that  area  In  a  condition 
capable  of  operating  normally  and  contribut- 
ing materially  to  the  relief  of  the  Inner  zones, 
if  a  well-organized  and  disciplined  populace 
have  been  thoroughly  prepared  In  advance 
to  meet  the  known  contingencies  of  atomic 
attack. 

From  this  sketchy  outline  It  appears  cer- 
tain that  much  can  be  done  by  a  resolute  and 
public-spirited  community  to  lessen  the  scope 
of  disaster. 

On  the  other  hand  such  an  attack  might 
be  a  multiple  one,  or  one  at  ground  level:  it 
might  be  combined  with  the  use  of  c^her 
mass-destruction  weapons;  It  might  be  In  the 
nature  of  a  saturation  air  raid  with  conven- 
tional bombs;  or  it  might  develop  as  sabotage 
by  fifth  column  agents  bent  on  destruction 
of  our  industrial  strength  and  ovur  will  to 
carry  on.  In  any  case,  the  problems  which 
will  present  themselves  and  our  organization 
to  solve  those  problems  would  be  quite  simi- 
lar. It  Is  an  overwhelming  task  and  it  must 
be  met  in  peacetime. 

Our  National  Economt 

statement  bt  bernard  m.  baruck 

Here  is  one  point  I  want  to  make  on  that. 

that  we  are  talking  all  the  time  about  what 

ought  to  be  done,  as  If  we  were  at  peace,  but 

you  know  that  we  are  not  at  peace.     You 
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know  th  it  today  w«  have  no  peace  with  Oer- 
or  Auatrla.  It  to  only  recently  w« 
'  nth  Italy.  We  still  have  Korea 
td  the  Turkish  problem  and  Greece 
ly  others,  and,  above  all.  the  over- 
problera  of  our  relatloni  with  a 
fiiimet  dlly.  Ruaala. 

Until  ve  do  have  peace,  the  ordinary  ac- 
tions wfclch  govern  prices  will  not  function. 
So.  In  df  allng  with  the  problems  of  the  high 
coat  of  11 .  Ing  and  the  erunomtc  prnblems  that 
face  ycu  you  have  to  keep  In  mind  that  we 
are  not  it  peace  yet.  and  until  we  do  have 
peace  tJie  ordinary  laws  of  supply  and  de- 
mand aid  the  great  Individualism  and  the 
peraooal  initiative  that  have  made  us  great, 
caanot  f  jnction.  They  caaaot  function  ex- 
cept in  (eace. 

Tou  hive.  I  know,  y^ur  greatest  dllBculty 
In  mak  nf  your  cspendlttiree  agree  with 
your  btM  geu.  I  do  not  see  how  you  really 
can  mal  e  them  agree  becauae  the  Ink  i* 
hardly  d  y  on  the  recetpu  that  yuu  get  frum 
yotar  tax  >ayer«  before  the  coat  of  your  serv* 
leea  aa  I  the  materials  you  buy  have 
fOM  up,  so  that  yotir  budget  U  Immediately 
om  of  b(  Jsnre,  and  that,  as  I  say.  cannot  be 
•vrai  at  your  level.  It  can  only  be  cured 
la  WMtlngtot),  and  only  there  if  we  have 
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mayc  rs 


lope  everybfxly  will  join  In  what  I 

peace."     I  see  no  reason  why 

not  have  It  when  the  people  of  the 

exactly    where    this    country 

I  have  great  and  high  hopet  ct  th« 

plan,  but  I  only  have  high  hopes 

Europe   will   help   itself      The  beet 

Kurope  can  do  to  help  itself  Is 

lome  Joint  union  of  defense  against 

In  which  we  should  Join  to  help 

do  not  see  how  the  people  of  Europe, 

really  digging  themselves  out  quite 

get  back  to  work  vt  dare  to  ex- 

energies,  when  there  Is  always  the 

war. 

nothing  more  to  say  except  to  ex- 

appreciation  for  the  opportunity  to 

and  see  what  really  makea  Amer- 

what  has  made  us  the  envy  of  the 

so  proud  of  ourselves.    I  think 

of  the  country  are  really  the  ones 

he  boCtoaa  base  of  the  whole  thing. 

:  ou  and  congrstulate  you. 
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Monday,  March  IS.  194i 

B<i)YKIN.    Mr.  Speaker.  last  week 

a  copy  of  a  speech  delivered  by 

Hoiiorable    Horace    C.    Wilkinson. 

3f  the  bar  of  Birmingham.  Ala.. 

member  of  one  of  that  city's  great 


or  iLLABAMA 
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a  profound  address  delivered  by 

si)uthemer.     He  addressed  hlm- 

general.    to   the    all-important 

of  the  segregation  of  the  races. 

8i>eaker.  I  hope  you  and  every 

of  this  House  realize  that  the 

nlng  bulwark  In  our  country 

jthe   assimilation   of   the   white 

found  in  the  traditions,  customs. 

segregation  laws  of  our  Southern 


fearful  that  we  in  this  Congress 

be  faced  with  legislating  with 

the  question  ol  racial  segre- 

1  other  aspects  ol  President 

civll-rlghts  legislation. 


to 
aid 


Because  of  that,  among  other  reasons.  I 
am  including  the  address  of  this  learned 
southern  barrister  in  the  CcNCkissiONAL 
RscoRO.  I  hope  every  Member  of  this 
House  will  read  this  splendid  address  of 
the  Honorable  Horace  C.  Wilkuxson. 

Mr  President.  Mr.  Chairman.  merat>er9  of 
the  Gadsden  Kiwanls  Club,  and  friends.  I 
cnvnt  It  a  dtottnct  honor  to  be  Invited  to 
■peak  to  you  today.  Some  of  my  adult  life 
has  been  devoted  to  a  stixly  of  faces.  I  be- 
lieve that  I  am  able  to  fairly  appraise  a  man 
by  a  study  of  his  face  If  my  eyes  do  not 
deceive  me  I  am  among  men  of  Initiative. 
men  of  character,  men  who  are  resolute  and 
determined,  men  of  purpose.  I  am  most 
hapyy  to  tw  in  your  mtdat. 

whim  your  Invitation  was  extended  to  me 
I  was  requeeted  to  speak  on  racial  rrlatlooe. 
T  a>iM  'Pdeavor  to  comply  with  your  request. 
.'h  Is  stirred  today  as  It  has  not  been 
•tirrcd  nince  ths  ilxtie*  From  the  Potomac, 
to  Key  West,  from  Charleston  to  B1  Pasn. 
men  and  women  are  Inrrniird 
TranMn*  latest  proposal  to  tell  this 
srctlon  for  a  few  Negra  folte. 

In  ISM  the  Supreme  Court  nf  the  United 
•tatM  declared  thst  a  civil -rights  program 
similar  to  the  one  now  sponsored  by  Mr. 
Truman  was  unconstitutional  This  deol> 
aioa  was  rendered  by  a  Republican  court  In 
aa  era  when  feeling  was  strong  against  the 
South.  When  the  United  States  Immnn 
Court  declared  that  thto  so-called  elvll  rlfhte 
l<*glalatlnn  violated  the  Tenth  Amendment 
to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  It 
rendered  a  Judicial— not  a  political  decision. 

Mr.  Truman's  attempt  to  have  enacted  leg- 
Ifilatlon  he  knew  wax  UQConntltwUoaal  was 
an  effort  on  hts  part  to  have  Congress  violate 
the  very  Constitution  that  Mr  Truman  swore 
on  the  Bible  he  would  uphold  and  defend. 

Why  Is  the  South  so  Incensed  over  this 
effort  to  put  the  heel  of  the  black  oo  the 
neck  of  the  white?  Let's  get  down  to  funda- 
menuls.  Our  forefathers  recognised  that 
the  strength  of  the  Nation  depends  more 
upon  the  race  than  upon  the  Oovemment 
There  are  those  who  would  abandon  that 
basic  and  fundamental  proposition.  There 
are  thoee  who  say  social  and  political  equal- 
ity for  the  Negro  Is  all  right.  But  they  aay 
we  must  work  around  to  It  gradually.  That 
tt  should  come  by  local  action.  I  do  not 
agree  with  them.  There  are  others  who  aay 
that  they  are  for  Mr.  Truman,  but  they  are 
cppoaed  to  his  program.  I  am  about  them 
like  the  tramp  was  the  bull  dog  that  was 
wagging  his  tHil  and  growling  at  him  all  the 
white.  I  don't  know  which  erxl  to  believe. 
There  are  thoee  who  say  the  States  are  too 
slow,  that  social  and  political  equality  must 
be  conferred  on  the  Negro  now  by  Federal 
law  enforced  by  Federal  authority.  I  aay 
they  are  paving  the  way  for  the  deatnMtloa 
of  AoMrlca.  There  are  those,  with  wheal  I 
who  oppoia  Ntpo  vaMng  and  all  other 
at  social  aad  pcimoal  equality,  who 
mainuin  that  segregaUon  Is  Indispensable. 
I  shaU  undertake  to  state  their  case. 

The  SUte  of  Maaaachusetu  was  the  earli- 
est to  enact  a  law  against  intermarriage  be- 
tween the  Indian  and  the  white  man.  It  was 
entitled  "An  Act  for  the  Better  Preventing  of 
a  ^Nirlous  ot  Mixed  laaue. "  Otir  forefathers, 
understanding  the  inferior  character  of  the 
colored  races,  refused  to  permit  amalgama- 
tloQ  and  visited  it  with  the  severest  penalties 
of  the  law.  Not  all  the  logle  nor  the  rhapeo- 
dlea  of  the  new  generatloaa  of  hiBBaaltarlans 
who  craved  equal  political  and  civil  rights 
between  the  white  men  and  the  Indian  could 
convince  the  bold  Saxons  who  won  their  In- 
dependence from  Great  Brtuin  that  It  was 
their  duty  to  adulterate  their  white  blood. 
This  Is  no  time  to  adulterate  white  blood 
physically,  aoclally.  pollUcally.  or  otherwise. 
Thla  Is  no  time  to  base  our  security  on  any- 
thing save  our  faith  in  God  and  the  integrity 
of  the  white  race. 

Hiunan  experience  teaches  that  social  and 
political  association  lead  to  and  will  bring 


about  tntermarrtage  between  the  people  of 
different  races.  One  follows  the  other  aa 
itight  foUowe  the  day.  That  intermarriage  Is 
the  Negro's  goal  Is  made  clear  by  the  writing* 
and  speeches  ol  leading  cqualitarlans. 

O.  A.  fiorgeas  writing  in  the  Negro  Digest, 
which  is  to  the  Negro  as  the  Reader's  Digest 
u  to  the  white  man.  scorns  any  program  for 
the  Negro  that  stops  short  of  intermarriaf.e. 
He  makes  Uiat  clear  in  the  following  lai- 
guage; 

'Any  step  forward  In  the  field  of  political 
and  social  equality,  however  desirable  ajtd 
imperative,  la  merely  a  palliative  as  com- 
pared with  the  final  remedy. 

"Nothing  will  be  conetiMlftly  done  unil 
an  Is  done  All  wUl  be  dOM  only  when  the 
bedrooms  open  and  the  two  bloods  mix  freely 
In  many  marriages,  free  from  bisir.e  and  bar  e. 

"If  science  Is  trying  hard,  and  ln<pefully  to 
contrive  an  artlOclal  heart.  I  would  be  at  a 
loss  to  understand  why  It  ahould  be  over* 
bearing  or  nonaenslcal  to  exact  from  science 
the  lesser  miracle  of  an  artinclal  akin.  There 
should  be  bobm  aeana.  by  Innoctilatlon  Tt 
rays,  or  other  MMdeacript  pr<  c«m  to  dis- 
color tha  Negro.  •  •  •  a  proposition  ol 
this  kind  should  be  the  leading  thought  o( 
humanitarlaiiism  and  science  In  their  next 
phase  of^rrowth.  •  •  •  Mixsd  marriages 
would  be  insured  against  racial  nemesis  by 
the  knowledge  thst  the  treatment  that  was 
inexpeniive  and  ■ucceatful  for  the  pareat 
win  be  no  less  so  for  the  progeny,  with  other 
and  lees  definite  differential  characteristics  of 
the  races  merging  by-and-by  much  mere 
easily  in  the  multiple  miscegenation  of  tne 
border  sones.  This  would  nfake  a  substen- 
tlal  and  positive  bequest  by  us  to  children 
and  grandchildren.  The  color  line  ahould 
blur  almost  past  recognition  In  the  course  of 
the  very  next  generation" 

This  sutement  of  the  Ne^jro's  goal  Is 
echoed  and  approved  by  every  leading  antl- 
segregationist,  equaliurlan.  and  Negrophlls 
In  America  The  President  haa  decided  to 
help  the  Negro  reach  hla  goal.  He  wotild 
aid  the  Negro  by  a  so-called  ctvU-rlghU 
program. 

What  doee  It  mean? 

It  simply  means  that  the  Negro  Is  seeking 
to  establUh  the  right  to  Intermarry  w.th 
whites  by  Federal  law.  If  the  Negro  can 
esteblish  that  right  by  Federal  law.  then  he 
nUbllahes  the  right  to  destroy  the  white 
race  by  Federal  law  You  know,  the  Negroes 
know,  and  Truman  knows  that  If  the  Fede-al 
Oovemment  can  tell  us  where  we  shall  rat 
and  with  whom  to  assocUte.  then  there  Is  no 
limit  to  lu  power. 

If  some  Federal  bureaucrat,  under  a  fair 
employment  practice  act.  can  come  into  ;ny 
caice  and  teU  me  to  diacharRe  one  of  the 
'owrtodles  who  work  for  rae  and  to  emp  oy 
•  INpsss  In  her  place,  then  we  have  a  poLce 
state  Instead  of  a  republic.  If  the  Federal 
Oovemment  can  say  that  a  Negro  can  vote 
In  a  party  primary  over  the  protest  of  all  of 
the  white  members  of  the  party,  then  we 
have  lest  the  right  to  regulate  our  own  iif- 
falrs.  If  the  Federal  Government  can  m«ke 
unequals  equal,  then  It  la  more  despotic  than 
Hitler.  Stalin.  Hlrchlto.  and  company.  If 
the  Federal  Oovemment  C!>n  say  that  we 
shall  not  keep  Negroes  out  of  white  hotels.  It 
can  say  we  shall  not  prevent  marriage  l-e- 
tween  Negroes  and  whites.  It  la  close  to  ttat 
now. 

The  Federal  Government  recognizes  m:ir- 
rlages  between  whites  and  blacks  as  legal  In 
the  District  of  ColumbU.  The  next  step  Is 
for  the  Oovemment  to  say  thst  no  State  sh  Ul 
prohibit  marriage  between  Indivldiials  on  »c- 
count  of  race,  color,  or  previous  condition  of 
••«vltude.  A  provision  of  that  kind  has  a 
^<'«*"«1  P**e«  in  »  clvll-rlghU  program,  ajid 
a  dvU-rlghU  program  Is  not  complete  wltn- 
out  a  provision  of  that  kind.  And  that  wUl 
be  the  next  step  when  we  surrender  our 
birthright.  When  that  happens,  good-bve 
America. 

****"»■* **o"  is  limply  the  otcervancc  of  tie 
law  «  racial  purity.    Purity  of  race  Is  a  gift 
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of  Ood.  Once  destroyed.  It  can  never  be  re- 
deemed. In  the  first  chapter  and  twenty- 
fourth  verse  of  Genesis  we  read: 

"And  God  said.  Let  the  earth  bring  forth 
the  living  creature  after  his  kind,  cattle  and 
creeping  thing,  and  beast  of  the  earth  after 
his  kind;  and  It  was  so." 

Thus  was  the  law  of  racial  purity  estab- 
lished In  the  beginning  by  divine  command 
that  every  living  thing  reproduce  after  his 
kind.  So  long  as  that  law  is  obeyed,  the 
color  line  cannot  lawfully  be  crossed.  God 
saw  fit  to  segregate  and  separate  the  differ- 
ent races  by  placing  each  In  different  lands. 
He  divided  them  by  color  lines  as  well  as  by 
territorial  lines  so  that  each  race  could  main- 
tain lU  racial  Integrity,  All  nature  obeys  the 
law  of  everything  after  Its  kind.  From  the 
giant  elephant  to  the  smallest  Insect,  from 
the  msjcstlc  condor  to  the  little  peewit,  nil 
pruducs  rfter  their  kind.  Kven  ths  fruit  and 
vegetable  kingdoms  obey  this  law. 

The  I'ruphet  Jeremiah  propounded  this  In* 
terrogatury: 

"Can  the  Ethiopian  change  his  skin,  or  ths 
toopard  <«?'  (Jeiemlnh  13;  20). 

I  am  ut  If  you  will  watch  the  han> 

dllikii  1)1  hugs  In  transit,  yuu  will  see  carloads 
of  Duruc  Rsds.  Chester  Whites.  Black  Hamp- 
shires,  with  White  Saddlers  and  Poland  China 
spotted  aulmuls  unloaded  In  a  largo  pen  for 
overnight  rest.  V/hrn  this  la  dune,  the  hogs 
are  reaileM  and  confused.  They  squeal  and 
mill  around  until  nightf.ill.  Return  the  next 
morning  and  you  will  find  a  peaceful  array 
of  sleeping  hogs,  but  the  pen  now  consists 
of  Islands  of  reds,  whites,  blacks,  and  spotted 
hogs,  each  aegregated  and  sleeping  peace- 
fully with  their  own  kind.  If  an  adventure- 
some hog  starts  to  wander  about,  he  Is  soun 
put  In  his  place  by  the  squeak  and  rancor  of 
the  community.  It  loolcs  like  men  would 
have  as  much  sense  as  a  bunch  of  hogs. 

The  South's  battle  for  segregation  is  a  bat- 
tle for  the  preservation  of  her  white  blood: 
her  racial  ptirlty:  her  racial  Integrity.  By 
the  absolute  denial  of  social  and  political 
squallty  to  the  Negro  the  South  has  erected 
a  b?.rrler  between  the  races  that  can  be  main- 
tained, which  Is  firm,  strong,  and  which 
makes  the  preservation  of  racial  integrity 
certain  and  sure.  But  once  we  tolerate  any 
form  of  political  or  social  equality — no  mat- 
ter what  the  accomplishment  of  an  indi- 
vidual Ne^jro  may  be — a  crack  will  have  been 
made  In  the  wall  of  segregation  and  the  wair 
Itself  will  eventually  be  breached.  Once  the 
social  barriers  of  the  South  are  broken  down 
miscegenation  will  be  prevalent,  and  In  a  few 
years  the  white  man  will  be  lost  In  the  Inter- 
mingling process  of  bleaching  the  Negro. 

Some  antlsegrcgatlonlsts  deny  that  they 
advocate  Intermingling  and  Intermarriage  of 
whites  and  blacks:  but  the  trouble  with  their 
denial  is  that  they  advocate  the  very  things 
that  bring  about  that  result.  Any  degree  of 
social  or  political  equality  between  the  races 
Is  fatal  to  the  preservation  of  racial  purity. 
You  find  a  race  of  mongrels  wherever  you 
find  social  and  political  equality  between  dif- 
ferent races  tolerated.  It  is  only  where 
segregation  Is  observed  that  racial  purity  pre- 
vails and  a  mongrel  race  avoided. 

There  are  a  few  Negroes  who  attempt  to 
disguise  their  secret  ambition  by  saying  that 
they  are  not  seeking  Intermarriage  with 
whites;  that  all  they  want  Is  their  "God- 
given  rights  as  American  citizens."  In  the 
first  place  they  are  not  American  citizens  in 
fact,  regardless  of  what  their  legal  status  may 
be.  They  are  Afro-American  cltlzsns  with 
all  of  the  limitations  Imposed  upon  them  by 
the  racial  constitution  of  the  Negro  race.  In 
the  next  place,  their  "God-given  rights"  do 
not  Include  social  or  political  equality  with 
whites.  Ood  never  gave  the  Negro  the  right 
to  become  the  social  and  political  equal  of 
the  white  man.  Had  he  done  so  He  would 
have  given  the  Negro  the  right  to  Intermarry 
with  whites,  because  God  recognizes  the  right 
of  equals  to  Intermarry.  Had  Ood  given  the 
Negro  the  right  to  intermarry  with  whites 


He  would  have  given  the  Negro  the  right  to 
destroy  the  white  race,  because  racial  purity, 
once  lost,  can  never  be  redeemed. 

The  Constitution  of  the  United  States  does 
not  give  the  Negro  the  right  to  bec(Dme  the 
social  and  political  equal  of  the  white  man. 
Had  It  attempted  to  do  so,  It  would  never 
have  been  adopted.  All  the  Constllutlon 
does  Is  to  protect  certain  rights  the  Negro 
has.  It  does  not  purport  to  confer  the  right 
of  social  and  political  equality  upon  him. 
The  trouble  with  this  God-given  right  claim 
Is  that  the  Negro  Is  attempting  by  Federal 
law  to  get  some  rlghu,  the  right  to  social 
and  political  equality,  that  both  God  and  the 
Constitution  have  denied  him  I  deny  that 
a  Federal  politician  la  more  humane  than 
Deity  or  wiser  than  the  founding  fathers  of 
thl.i  Republic. 

Concretely  expressed,  we  must  segregate  to 
survive  as  a  race.  If  we  do  not  sur\lve  ss  a 
race  then  civlllratlon  cesses  to  survive.  No 
Negro  has  ever  shown  ths  cspscliy  to  develop 
a  civlliKatlon.  The  Negro  has  had  Just  ss 
long  MS  ths  white  man  to  devsloi  a  clv« 
lilxatlon  of  hi*  own,  but  nut  once,  since  Ood 
curssd  Csnssn,  hs«  hs  built  a  ship,  flown  a 
flag,  produced  a  tltsratur«>,  or  sugiiestsd  a 
creed.  Each  racs  haa  cf4-taln  basic  trails 
and  charsctertstics  which  constltuts  a  raclsl 
constitution.  Cspaelty  for  self-govrrnment. 
capacity  to  govern  others.  Is  no  part  of  the 
Negro's  racial  constitution.  It  Is  nc  part  ot 
his  make-up.  Neither  can  It  be.  On  the 
basis  of  the  social  value  of  voluntary  coopera- 
tion we  have  developed  the  highest  civilisa- 
tion known  to  man.  The  Negro  is  a  native  of 
the  tropical  climate  where  fruit  and  nuts  are 
plentiful  and  where  clothing  Is  not  required 
for  protection  against  the  winter's  cold.  Ihc 
Negru  has  never  been  under  the  necessity  of 
producing  anything  through  voluntary  co- 
opeiatlon.  The  essentials  of  society  In  the 
Jungle  are  few  and  do  not  include  produc- 
tion. transp>ortatlon.  and  marketing  of  goods. 
The  Negro  ban  never  done  and  will  never  do 
anything  because  of  any  sense  of  reeponsl- 
blllty  to  society.  He  has  none.  His  racial 
constitution  has  been  fashioned  in  such  a 
way  as  to  exclude  any  Idea  of  voluntary 
cooperation  on  his  part. 

Senator  Robert  Toombs  once  said: 

"This  Republic  was  born  of  the  soul  of  a 
race  of  pioneer  white  freemen  who  settled 
on  our  continent  and  built  an  altar  within 
IlS  forest  cathedral  to  liberty  and  progress. 
In  the  record  of  man  has  the  N<;gro  ever 
dreamed  this  dream?  " 

The  answer  Is  "No."  The  Negroes'  racial 
constitution  will  never  allow  the  Negro  to 
become  a  dreamer  of  dreams.  For  this  rea- 
son It  is  folly  to  argue  that  the  white  man 
should  share  his  blood  with,  or  ln:rust  the 
Ideal  of  hLs  race,  to  a  Negro.  It  Is  nothing 
short  of  race  suicide  for  him  to  do  so.  It  Is 
not  undemocratic,  unchristian,  or  unkind  to 
preserve  the  Government  as  our  forefathers 
made  It. 

What  I  have  Just  said  must  not  be  under- 
stood as  Indicating  that  I  have  no  sympathy 
for  a  large  number  of  loyal,  faithful,  southern 
Negroes  who  do  not  share  the  cravings  of  the 
mongrels  for  social  and  political  equality. 
These  Negroes  cannot  help  being  Negroes. 
They  cannot  help  the  limitations  Imposed  on 
them  by  God  Almighty.  They  have  indicated 
a  willingness  to  work  out  their  destiny  within 
the  framework  of  their  racial  constitution 
and  to  :ive  In  peace  and  harmony  with  the 
white  race.  But  they  have  no  spokesman. 
They  have  no  entree  to  the  American  press. 
It  Is  the  mixed  breeds  among  them  who  crave 
social  and  political  equality,  who  pose  as 
Negro  leaders,  who  have  the  ear  of  our  poli- 
ticians and  our  press. 

I  have  much  respect  for  the  Negro  woman 
down  my  way  who  said  she  didn't  want  her 
Negro  children  ruined  by  sending  them  to 
a  white  folk's  school. 

We  of  the  South  have  the  greatest  affec- 
tion for  thousands  of  Negroes  like  that,  and 
they  also  have  a  great  affection  for  us. 


I  like  to  think  of  humanity  as  a  great  sup- 
ply train,  composed  uf  many  slaed  wagons 
designed  to  haul  civilization's  load.  I  rec- 
ognize that  It  la  right  that  the  white  race, 
the  big  horses,  pull  the  biggest  wagon  and 
the  heaviest  part  of  the  load  In  the  wagon 
train.  We  also  recognize  that  some  little 
wagons  must  be  pulled  by  little  mules  going 
along  with  the  big  vehicles.  The  big  white 
horse  and  the  little  black  mule  each  has  bis 
part.  Each  has  his  load  to  pull.  As  long  as 
we  keep  the  big  white  horses  hitched  to  ths 
big  wagons  and  the  little  black  mules  to 
the  little  wagons  they  can  pull  together  in 
their  separate  places  In  the  column  and  ths 
wagon  train  will  move  forward.  If  we  hitch 
a  big  white  horse  with  n  little  black  mule  to 
n  heavy  wagon,  or  a  little  black  mule  with  a 
big  white  horse  to  a  light  wagon  both  will 
work  to  a  disadvantage  and  ths  wagon  will 
likely  wind  up  In  the  ditch  We  will  tn-uteet 
the  llltts  mule'H  rl^.ht  to  pull  hi*  little  wanton 
nnd  we  will  Insint  thnt  ttm  \)\v>  horse  pull  the 
blugest  wagon  nnd  the  heaviest  psrt  of  th« 
load. 

There  Is  nn  ancient  maxim  uf  law  to  ths 
effect  that  one  must  use  hU  own  property 
so  ns  not  to  Injurs  anothrr.  I  think  the 
principle  a|  pllcnble  whrn  we  come  to  dis- 
cusslny;  the  rights  and  prlvlle<.:ea  a  mce  may 
exercise  and  enjoy.  No  other  race  haa'ds> 
veloped  a  civilization  comjiarable  to  the 
white  man's  civilization.  If  the  white  man's 
onward  march  will  be  retarded  by  social  and 
political  equality.  It  la  better  for  civlllratlon 
to  advance  toward  the  more  abundant  life 
than  It  Is  for  the  Negro  to  have  social  and 
political  equality.  It  la  much  better  for  all 
Negroes  to  remain  In  a  class  for  reta'rded 
scholars  than  It  Is  for  the  entire  school  iif 
humanity  to  foil  to  graduate.  If  the  Nrgro 
cannot  give  the  world  jletter  laws  than  the 
the  white  man  has  glveii,  no  reason  appears 
for  Negro  partlctpntloa  In  lawmaking.  If 
the  Negro  Is  not  a  better  administrator  than 
the  white  man.  nothing  will  be  gained  by 
Negro  administration.  If  Negro  Judges  can- 
not decide  more  Intelligently  and  more  wisely 
and  more  fairly  than  white  Judges,  then  we 
do  not  need  Negro  Judicial  officials.  Differ- 
ent races  have  their  respective  fields  of  use- 
fulness and  this  Is  also  true  of  Individuals. 
If  we  make  a  scientist  perform  the  work  ot 
a  laborer  and  the  laborer  perform  the  work 
of  a  scientist,  we  ruin  both.  If  we  mix  milk 
and  Ink,  the  mixture  is  not  fit  for  food  or 
writing.  One  fatal  mistake  the  equalltarlans 
make  Is  that  they  do  not  count  the  cost  to 
civilization  as  a  whole  of  slowing  down  the 
march  of  progress  to  the  Negro's  pace  because 
God  did  not  make  him  brilliant.  It  is  a  mis- 
take to  believe  that  hewers  of  wood  and 
drawers  of  water  can  be  made  the  equal  of 
people  who  carved  a  continent  out  of  a 
wilderness. 

Some  equalltarlans  claim  that  Thomas 
Jefferson  wrote  the  "all  men  are  created 
equal"  provision  in  the  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence, and  Negrophiles  cite  that  docu- 
ment In  support  of  their  plea  for  social  and 
political  equality  of  whites  and  blacks  in  the 
United  States. 

Handled  with  knowledge  and  skill  our  con- 
stitutional concept  of  "equality"  can  civilize 
the  world.  Handled  Ignorantly  or  mali- 
ciously it  can  blow  human  living  out  of  ex- 
istence and  blow  man  to  a  level  lower  than 
that  of  the  savage. 

All  or  practically  all  of  the  founding 
fathers  of  this  Republic  were  slave  owners. 
They  certainly  did  not  meet  and  Indite  a 
document  to  say  ti  the  world  that  their 
slaves  were  their  equals.  Equality  in  the 
minds  of  the  founding  fathers  meant  that 
they  were  Just  as  good  white  men  as  their 
British  brothers  across  the  sea.  It  Is  a  falsi- 
fication of  facts  and  a  prostitution  of  reason 
to  contend  otherr.ise.  Thla  Is  borne  out  by 
the  WTlUngs  of  Mr   Jefferson,  where  he  said: 

"Nothing  Is  nore  certainly  written  In  the 
book  of  fate  than  that  these  people  (Negroes) 
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11  stand  firm  and  vote  for  a  com- 
s(jutherner  for  President,  both  Tru- 

the  Republican  nominee  will  have 
tljne  getting  2e«  votes  out  of  the  404 
The  northern  Republicans  will 
with  accepting  a  southern  Demo- 
electoral  college   (for  which  we 
ange  a  few  Jobs),  or  taking  Tru- 
no  Jobs,  or  forcing  the  election  Into 

of  Representatives. 

!  louth  votes  solidly  In  the  House  cf 

at  Ives  we  start  with  25  percent  of 

It  Is  a  maxim  In  politics  that  if 

control  10  percent  of  the  votes  you 

control  the  results  of  the  elec- 

Republ  leans    wUl     take     a 

DeaKXTat  any  time  In  preference  to 

Western    Democrats    and    western 

will  do  the  same  thing.     This 

that  we  have  the  most  glorious 

we  have  had  since  the  CivU  War 

aouthem  man  President  of   the 

Any  way  you  look  at  It  we 

etumoe   to   become    the    balance   of 

vote  under   the  rooster  all   the 


the 
ex  h 


Wo  them 


cans 


t  we  use  the  ttaigalntng  power 
orefathers  placed  In  our  bands  by 
it  It  m  the  Constitution?     If  we 
d  our  electoral  vote  from  both 
Democrat  and  the  northern  Re- 
and  let  them  know  that  they  can- 
President  without  consulting  us. 
all  that  no  man  can  be  elected 
wbo  la  Inclined  to  stick  his  Federal 
our  State  affairs,  all  will  be  well 
solid  South  from  a  national  stand- 


If  I  am  accTMed  of  race  ]we)udlce  because 
of  my  poKttlon  I  want  to  save  my  accusers 
the  trouble  of  proving  tbetr  case.    I  admit 
It      Bare  prejudice  la  a  form  of  r«oe  pride. 
I  am  proud  that  I  am  a  white  man  and  a 
member  of  the  white  race.     I  am  proud  that 
the  white  race  fecelved  the  Ten  Command- 
ments upon  tablets  of  stone  fresh  from  the 
hands  of  God  on  Slnla's  burning  stmmlt.    I 
sm  proud  that  the  white  race  gave  to  the 
world  Jeeue  of  Naaareth  and  his  Golden  Rule. 
I  am  proud  that  the  white  race  fsced  King 
John  at  Runnymeade  and  wrung  from  htm 
Magna  Charta  and  the  right  of  trial  by  jxiry 
I  am  proud  that  the  white  race  sailed  the 
angry  Atlantic  In  a  wooden  tub  and  landed 
St   Plymouth   Rock   and  carved   a  continent 
out  of  a  wilderness.     1  am  proud   thst  the 
white  race  wrote  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence   and   signed    the   Constitution    of 
the  United  States.    I  am  proud  that  the  white 
race  carried  our  Hag  to  the  Halls  of  Monte- 
xuma    and    the    Shores    of    Tripoli.     I    am 
proud  that  the  whle  race  hameaeed  steam, 
developed    electricity    and    made   ita   power 
subject  to  the  will  of  man.    1  am  proud  that 
the  white  ract*  made  a  spark  Jump  out  into 
the  night  and  leap  leagues  of  snarling  seas 
and  cry  to  the  shore  for  help.     I  am  proud 
that  the  white  race  has  added  the  highways 
of  esgles  to  the  paths  of  men.     I  am  proud 
that  the  white  race  has  dotted  this  universe 
with   houses   of   worship   whose   spires   i^tsb 
the  skies  and  whose  golden  crosses  ki.«s  the 
sun.     I  am  proud   that  the  white  race  has 
sent  the  missionary  to  the  four  corners  of 
the  earth  and  Is  now  supporting  and  main- 
taining the  great  missionary  movement      I 
am  proud  that  the  white  race  split  the  atom 
and  knocked  the  yellow  ^  m-^t  down  to  where 
he  will  not  be  able  to  perpetrate  his  brutali- 
ties and  crueltlfs  on  clvlllratton  for  a  thou- 
sand  years.     I  am   proud.  I   am  grateful.  I 
am  humble,  but  I  am  plad  that  I  am  a  white 
man.   made  In   the   Image  of  God   and   the 
object  of  His  love.     I  am  proud  that  I  recog- 
nlae  my  responsibility  as  a  trustee  of  this 
great  heritage  and  my  duty  ax  a  trustee  to 
keep  inviolate  the  racial  purity  and  the  racial 
integrity    of    the   white   man.     This    Nation. 
under  God.  is  entitled  to  s  white  party  of 
white  people,  for  white  people,  bv  white  peo- 
ple.    It  Is  entitled  to  white  leadership  that 
will  not  put  the  heel  of  the  black  on  the 
neck  of  the  white      The  South,  thank  God, 
can  furnish  l?oth.    We  can  furnish  the  pwrty. 
We  can  furnish  the  leader      We  can  preserve 
racial  Integrity  now  and  forever. 


The  Farvers  aad  So-Called  Subsidies 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WILUAM  LEMKE 

CW  NOITH  DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  9.  1948 

Mr.  T.EMKE.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  recent 
years,  the  consuming  public  has  been 
flooded  with  faJse  propaganda — much  of 
it  originating  In  the  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture— leading  the  consumers  to  be- 
lieve that  the  farmer  was  rolling  In 
wealth,  that  he  was  receiving  subsidies 
at  the  hands  of  the  consuming  taxpayers. 
The  truth  Is  that  the  farmer  has  not. 
within  the  memory  of  man.  received  cost 
of  production.  He  has  fed  the  consumer 
for  less  than  It  cost  him — fed  the  con- 
sumer while  he  was  losing  hl.s  farm. 

The  country  Is  flooded  with  false  prop- 
aganda of  subsidies  that  the  farmer  has 
received.  Again  the  facts  are  that  he 
has  received  payments  for  conserving  the 


soil  for  future  generatlon.s  of  consumers, 
and  the  few  pennies  he  has  received  is 
not  a  drop  in  the  bucket,  as  far  as 
pa>ing  the  addittanal  expense  for  conser- 
vation is  coDcqpwi 

A  complete  answer  to  some  of  this  false 
propaganda  is  given  by  Rolla  M  Myers, 
secretary-treasurer  of  the  Ohio  Market- 
ing Quota  Protest  Association.  Attica, 
Ohio,  in  a  letter  to  Clinton  P,  Anderson. 
Here  is  the  letter: 

PraauART  17,  1948 
Mr    Clinton  P    Akdoson, 
Seerttary  of  Africulture, 

Waahington.  D   C. 

DcAR  Ma  AHDxasoN:  It  Is  Interesting  to 
note  from  a  news  Item  of  the  Philadelphia 
Inquirer  as  of  Jantiary  13.  1948.  that  when 
you  addressed  a  group  of  75.000  farmers  at 
the  State  farm  show  held  st  Harrlsburg.  Pa., 
on  the  night  of  Januair  12,  you  asked  the 
public  to  support  President  Truman's  rec- 
omment'atlon  to  Congress  to  continue  soil 
conservation  subsidies  to  the  American  farm- 
er at  a  wartime  level.  In  order  to  have  a 
strong  productive  agriculture  after,  as  well 
as  during  the  period  of  world  food  shortages. 

Now  there  are  several  phases  of  the  farm 
policy  of  our  Federal  Government  that  Is  not 
quite  clear  to  me.  or  to  my  fellow  farmers; 
to  say  nothing  about  the  general  public,  and 
you  might  clarify  some  of  these  Issues  by 
answering  seme  of  the  questions  which  are 
uppermost  In  the  minds  of  the  Individual 
farmer. 

How  can  you  expect  th**  public  to  support 
the  subsidizing  of  farmers  at  a  time  when 
our  economist,  the  press,  and  the  radio  are 
spreading  the  propaganda  that  the  farmers 
are  wading  in  wealth  and  are  responsible  for 
the  high  cost  of  living. 

Kr.  Truman  and  yotiraelf  are  recommend- 
ing that  Congress  should  continue  the  ap- 
propriation of  1300.000,000  aiinually  for  the 
benefit  of  agriculture  and  the  farmer,  which 
Is  an  enormous  amount  of  money  In  the  eyes 
of  the  consumer,  to  be  paid  direct  to  the 
farmer  at  the  expense  of  Mr.  Taxpayer. 

Do  you  think  that  the  decrease  of  farm 
labor  and  farm  units  of  30  percent  over  the 
period  from  1910  to  1940  was  due  to  the  soil 
becoming  depleted,  or  was  It  due  to  the  fact 
that  farm  Income  was  out  of  line  with  the 
Income  of  other  business  and  enterprise? 

Do  you  think  that  the  distribution  of  »300,- 
000,000  a  year  among  th^  farmers  would  do 
the  trick  and  bring  back  our  soU  to  the  point 
of  virgin  land? 

Is  It  not  a  fact  that  the  larger  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  gets  from  year  to  year. 
the  more  fussy  they  get  about  the  welfare  of 
the  farmer. 

Now.  I  am  going  to  take  Issue  with  ycu 
and  say  that  the  •300.000,000  does  not  aid 
agrlculttu-e  to  the  extent  that  you  would 
have  the  public  believe,  but  It  does  keep  a 
large  aggregate  cf  bureaiK^ata  on  the  pay 
roll  at  the  expense  of  the  general  taxpayer. 

Let  us  take  a  few  basic  facts  and  figures 
into  consideration  and  make  an  analysis  of 
these  facts,  so  that  the  general  public  can 
get  a  true  picture  as  to  the  Intent  and  aver- 
age benefit,  as  It  applies  to  the  Individual 
farmer,  or  if  I  have  the  wrong  slant.  I  would 
appreciate  your  correction  of  my  views,  and  I 
wotild  gladly  pass  It  on  to  my  farmer  friends. 

First.  We  have  approximately  6.000.000 
farm  imlu  in  these  United  States  and  a  few 
over  6.000  counties  in  the  48  States, 

Second.  Since  agrlcxilture  has  experienced 
the  greatest  degree  of  prosperity  In  the  past 
few  years,  as  stated  by  your  Department  and 
other  Government  bureaua,  and  the  farmers' 
Income  has  t>een  an  all-time  high,  it  is  rea- 
sonable to  assume  that  every  farmer  has  been 
compelled  to  fUe  an  income-tax  report  and 
did  pay  Income  tax  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, even  though  he  might  be  in  the  lowest 
bracket. 
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Third.  You  will  note  on  page  1  of  form 
1040F,  schedule  of  farm  income  and  expenses, 
column  3.  the  farmer  is  required  to  report  all 
agricultural  program  payments  as  money  re- 
ceived, which  is  subject  to  taxation  as  well 
as  all  other  Incomes. 

Now.  we  have  a  right  to  assume  that  the 
farmer,  as  a  whole,  pays  back  to  the  Federal 
Government  as  Income  tax  at  least  $60,000.- 
000.  or  20  percent  of  the  $300,000,000.  before 
he  ran  derive  any  benefit  from  these  pay- 
ments. 

Fourth.  Now,  let  us  break  down  the  bene- 
fits as  they  apply  to  the  smaller  units  of  ag- 
riculture. Of  the  $300,000,000  appropriated 
for  agriculture  in  the  war  years  and  as  rec- 
ommended by  President  Truman  to  be  con- 
tinued annually,  the  farmer  would  only  actu- 
ally receive  $240,000,000  after  the  Federal  in- 
come tax  is  taken  out. 

If  the  $240,000,000  were  divided  equally 
among  the  6,000,000  farm  units,  each  unit 
would  receive  $40,  or  If  we  would  allocate  the 
benefit  equally  among  the  6,000  counties, 
each  county  would  receive  $40,000. 

Now,  let  us  take  Into  account  the  benefits 
derived  from  the  Government  payment  out  of 
the  $300,000,000  that  Congress  appropriated 
for  1947  as  It  applies  to  my  home  county, 
Seneca   County.   Ohio. 

I  would  say  that  we  are  an  average  county; 
our  agriculture  practices  are  diversified,  as 
we  raise  grain,  legumes,  have  many  fruit  or- 
chards, and  produce  livestock,  dairy,  and 
poultry  products. 

In  1947,  out  of  the  $300,000,000.  Ohio's  al- 
location was  $7,391,000.  of  which  Seneca 
County  received  $135,618. 

I  obtained  from  the  county  AAA  ofBce  the 
following  statistics,  as  of  Seneca  County  for 
1947. 

We  have  3.247  farm  units  In  our  county  and 
of  these  units  256,830  acres  are  under  culti- 
vation. 

Now  If  we  divide  $135,618  among  the  farm 
units,  each  unit  would  receive  $41.77,  but  if 
the  money  was  divided  pro  rata  to  the  culti- 
vated acres  each  acre  would  have  been  bene- 
fited 52.4  cents  p^f  acre.  But  since  the 
farmer  was  placed  In  the  Income  bracket  by 
prosperity  he  was  compelled  to  pay  back  20 
percent  of  the  Government  benefit,  which 
reduced  the  unit  allotment  to  $33.42  or  the 
acreage  allotment  to  42  cents  per  acre. 

Now,  Mr.  Anderson,  isn't  It  reasonable  to 
look  at  an  issue  from  various  angles? 

Let  us  ce  how  much  more  of  the  consum- 
er's dollar  the  farmer  will  have  to  have  to 
derive  the  same  benefit  and  to  practice  soil 
conservation  as  set  up  by  your  Department 
from  the  prop>csed  appropriation. 

To  get  approximately  42  cents  an  acre 
across  the  board  on  our  bas'.c  commodities 
the  farmer  would  hp.ve  to  receive  2  cents  a 
bushel  more  on  wheat,  based  on  an  average 
yield  of  20  bushels  per  acre;  1  cent  a 
bushel  more  on  oats  based  on  an  average 
yield  of  40  bushels  per  acre;  1  cent  more  on 
corn  based  on  an  average  yield  of  80  baskets 
per  acre.  v;hlch  Is  equivalent  to  40  bushels 
of  shelled  corn;  3  cents  per  bushel  on  soy 
beans  based  nn  an  average  yield  of  15  bushels 
per  acre  and  40  cents  a  ton  on  all  legumes 
based  on  an  average  yield  of  1  ton  per  acre. 

I  :  m  not  acquainted  with  the  yield  of  cot- 
ton, tobacco,  and  rice,  but  I  dare  say  that  the 
average  yield  as  stated  above  is  low  and  the 
Increase  in  price  of  these  basic  commodities 
to  be  equivalent  to  the  Government  benefit 
payments  would  never  put  the  price  of  bread, 
cereals,  meat,  dairy,  and  poultry  products 
out  of  reach  of  the  consuming  public.  Now 
let  us  lock  at  the  benefit  from  another  angle. 

The  State  AAA  chairman  of  Ohio  made  a 
statement  to  the  Associated  Press  as  of  De- 
cember 28.  1946,  that  the  $7,391,000  allocated 
to  Ohio  for  1947  was  to  be  used  for  soil  con- 
servation, reforestation,  conservation  of  water 
by  digging  ponds,  and  Improvement  of  soil 
fertility  by  lime  and  fertilizer 

Now  lime  in  this  locality,  cost  delivered 
and  spread  on  the  land,  is  $2.38  per  ton  and 


the  average  application  is  2  tons  per  acre 
or  a  cost  of  $4.76  against  42  cents  of  Govern- 
ment benefit. 

To  dig  a  pond  on  your  farm  It  would  cost 
from  $300  to  $600  against  an  average  benefit 
per  farm  unit  of  $33.42. 

The  Government  allowance  for  tile  drains 
was  40  cents  per  rod  in  1947  against  a  cost 
of  $45  per  thousand  for  4-luch  tile  or  $7.42 
per  rod,  plus  the  cost  of  digging  and  laying 
the  tile. 

If  we  took  our  benefit  payments  for  the 
purchase  of  fertilizer,  we  were  paying  for  2- 
12-6  which  Is  the  most  popular  analysis  for 
this  community,  $35  per  ton  or  a  cost  of 
$1.75  per  hundredweight  and  as  the  majority 
of  farmers  put  on  not  less  than  200  pounds 
per  acre  we  had  a  cost  of  $3.50  per  acre, 
against  42  cents  as  Government  benefit. 

If  we  were  to  practice  reforestation  and 
had  the  trees  donated  to  us  I  doubt  whether 
the  farmer  could  prepare  the  ground  and 
plant  the  tree  for  less  than  10  cents  apiece, 
which  would  be  equivalent  to  4  trees  per  acre. 

All  In  all  I  would  say  that  the  benefit 
derived  from  the  AAA  appropriations  would 
be  in  prr.portlon  to  a  pound  of  butter  spread 
over  a  slice  of  breac  the  size  of  the  State 
of  Texas  and  the  fact  would  still  remain 
that  the  agency  that  was  furnishing  the 
butter  would  consider  the  price  too  high  and 
the  owner  of  the  bread  would  realize  the 
fact  that  the  spread  was  too  thin  to  be  of 
any  consequence. 

There  Is  no  doubt  In  my  mind  that  the 
publicity  the  farmer  is  receiving  through  the 
acceptance  of  subsidies  and  Government 
benefit  payments  has  created  in  the  minds 
of  labor  hate,  mistrust,  and  misunderstand- 
ing, as  It  appears  to  them  that  the  farmer  is 
responsible  for  his  high  cost  of  living,  and 
on  the  other  hand  the  farmer  Is  at  swords 
point  with  labor,  as  he  feels  that  labor  Is 
responsible  for  the  high  cost  of  the  prod- 
ucts he  has  to  buy,  due  to  his  demand  for 
higher  wages  and  curtailment  of  production 
by  strikes,  and  both  sides  of  these  Issues 
have  been  kept  alive  through  Government 
reports,  the  radio,  and  the  press  and  so  long 
as  this  condition  exists  it  will  create  a  per- 
fect spawning  ground  for  communism. 

May  I  speak  for  every  farmer  In  this  coun- 
try, we  do  not  want  Government  dole,  and 
we  want  to  see  labor  receive  a  living  wage, 
and  as  long  as  our  International  gamblers 
can  gamble  with  our  grain  from  the  farm, 
and  the  State  Department  lay  down  the  bars 
of  protective  tariff  our  International  horse 
traders  will  thrive,  at  the  expense  of  agri- 
culture and  labor,  and  as  I  see  It.  your  De- 
partment can  be  very  Instrumental  In  bring- 
ing this  about,  as  you  will  recall  that  your 
Department  in  preceding  months  has  asked 
the  farmer  to  curtail  production  of  meat, 
dairy,  and  poultry  products,  so  that  more 
grain  could  be  sent  to  foreign  countries, 
which  was  bought  and  paid  for  with  our 
tax  dollars  that  we  lent  the  foreigners  never 
to  be  repaid;  now  when  our  tax  dollars  cease 
to  flow  Into  foreign  countries  as  loans,  the 
foreigners  will  have  to  ship  into  this  country 
their  agriculture  products  to  pay  for  the 
manufactured  products  we  ship  to  them, 
then.  Mr.  Anderson,  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture win  establish  marketing  quotas  and 
penalty  tax  as  they  did  in  1941  for  the  Amer- 
ican farmer.  In  order  to  forestall  any  sur- 
pluses. 

I  contend  that  the  Agriculture  Adjustment 
Act  and  the  Reciprocal  Trade  Agreements  Act 
are  designed  for  the  internationalist. 

AM    I   aiCHT   OB    AM    I    WSONGT 

Labor  and  agriculture  must  have  a  floor 
and  a  protective  tariff,  or  America  will  have 
barons,  peons,  and  peasants. 

In  closing,  may  I  ask  you,  as  a  member  of 
the  Cabinet  and  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture, to  conduct  your  Department  in  such  a 
way  that  your  constituents  will  be  put  on 
an  even  keel  with  all  the  other  segments  of 


our  economy,  and  use  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  as  your  guide.  ^ 

A  reply  from  you  would  be  greatly  appre- 
ciated. 

Very  respectfully, 

Rolla  M.  Mteks. 


SeparatioB  of  Church  and  State 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOSEPH  R.  BRYSON 

or  SOUTH   CAKOLINA 

IN  THE  •lOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVKS 

Tuesday.  March  16.  1948 

Mr.  BRYSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  text  of  the 
Protestant  statement  calling  on  the  l^a- 
tion  to  guard  separation  of  church  and 
state : 

The  Manifesto  Issued  bt  the  PBOTESTArlrs 
AND  Other  Americans  United  for  Separa- 
tion or  Church  and  State 

A  Manifesto 

The  officers  and  the  widely  representative 
national  board  of  advisers  of  this  organiza- 
tion desire  to  speak  frankly  and  clearly  to 
the  American  people  concerning  the  purpose 
for  which  this  undertaking  has  been 
launched.  Its  single  and  only  purpose  Is  to 
assure  the  maintenance  of  the  American 
principle  of  separation  of  church  and  state 
upon  which  the  Federal  Constitution  guar- 
antees religious  liberty  to  all  the  people  and 
all  churches  of  this  Republic. 

Protestants  and  Other  Americans  United 
has  been  called  Into  existence  becatise  this 
principle  has  been  and  is  being  violated, 
and  threatened  with  further  violation.  In 
certain  areas  and  by  certain  acts  of  both 
Government  and  church.  The  plain  mean- 
ing of  the  first  amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion which  forbids  Congress  to  make  any  iv 
respecting  an  establishment  of  religion  has 
been  obscured  by  specious  propaganda  tend- 
ing to  confuse  the  public  mind  as  to  the 
clear-cut  line  of  separation  which  this 
amendment  draws  between  church  and  state. 

We  shall  endeavor  ( 1 )  to  revive  In  the 
public  mmd  a  clear  understanding  of  the 
constitutional  b£isis  upon  which  religious 
liberty  has  been  guaranteed,  (2)  to  redress 
the  specific  violations  which  have  recently 
come  into  force,  and  (3)  to  resist  further 
encroachments  upon  this  constitutional 
principle. 

DENIES    ANT    CHURCH    13    TARGET 

Protestants  and  Other  Americans  United 
does  not  concern  Itself  with  the  religious 
teaching,  the  forms  of  worship,  or  the  eccle- 
siastical organization  of  the  many  churches 
In  our  country.  It  is  no  part  of  otir  pur- 
pose to  propagandize  the  Protestant  faith 
or  any  other,  nor  to  criticize  or  oppose  the 
teaching  or  internal  practices  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  or  any  other.  We  have  no 
connection  or  sympathy  with  any  movement 
that  is  tinged  with  religlotis  fanaticism.  Our 
motivation  arises  solely  from  our  patriotic 
and  religious  concern  for  the  maintenance 
of  the  separation  of  church  and  state  under 
the  American  form  of  government. 

Nevertheless,  the  existing  situation  can- 
not be  dealt  with  save  by  frankly  taking 
account  of  the  specific  sources  from  which 
violations  of  the  first  amendment  originate. 
But  our  undertaking  is  not  primarily  di- 
rected toward  these  sources,  but  toward 
those  agencies  of  government — local.  State, 
and  Federal — which  weakly  yield  to  their  de- 
mands. 
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Congress  and  all  State  legislatures,  and  all 
and  Judiciary  agencies  of  govem- 
r^ust  be  warned  that  they  tre  playing 
when  they  play  Into  the  hands  of 
chArch  which  seeks    at  any  point  how- 
•T«r  ma  rginal.  to  breach  the  wall  that  sharply 
•eparatis  church  and  state  In  this  country. 
Iffinclple    of    their    separation    is    so 
tabllshed  in  a  long  tradition  as  well 
Constitution  that  any  tampering 
ill   tend   to  light  the   flres  of  In- 
and  fanaticism  which  our  system 
govef^nment  Is  designed  to  prevent. 

OPCN  roivM  n  stqcxstto 

Our  dperatlons.  therefore,  are  not  inspired 
by  any  eltglous  differences  but  by  a  common 
convict  on  concerning  the  rellgloiis  liberty  of 
all  fait  IS.  The  Internal  differences  which 
disting\iUh  one  church  from  another  have 
no  plac  t  on  the  political  level.  Their  con- 
slderatl  m  belongs  in  the  open  forum  which 
the  Co]  LStltutlun  has  provided  for  freedom 
of  cons<  lence  and  the  free  exchange  of  opin- 
ion. Hsre  all  the  churches  have  liberty  to 
warship  as  they  desire,  to  propagate  their 
own  faith,  and  to  maintain  such  organisa- 
tions f(  r  this  purpose  as  they  deem  expe- 
dient. Ln  tbe  open  forum  of  religious  liberty 
they  m  ly  meet  one  another  in  coo[}eratlon 
or  In  «  ntroversy. 

Protectants  and  Other  Americans  United 
into  existence  to  defend  this  open 
religious  liberty  against  its  vitla- 
law  or  the  administ ration  of  law. 
Is  forbidden  to  invade  this  area. 
not  by  law  or  the  administration 
iceord  to  any  church  a  status  which 
a  special  advantage  in  the  wide  do- 
reiiglous  freedom.  This  Is  the  plain 
of  the  first  amendment,  which  for- 
CcAagreas  to  make  any  law  "respecting 
an  esta  allshment  of  religion" — that  Is.  per- 
talnlna;  to.  or  leading  toward,  such  an  estab- 
llshmen|t 

The 
ask  nothing 
their 
not  wll 
other 


«hurches  on  whose  behalf  we  speak 
for  themselves  In  the  exercise  of 
cc^titutlonal  freedom  which  they  do 
ingly  grant  to  and  demand  for  all 
c  iurches.  They  are  content  to  take 
pi  see  In  the  open  forum  of  our  free 
■oetoty  tnd  to  flourish  or  perish  by  the  in- 
herent itrength  or  weakness  of  their  faith 
This  Is  :ulfural  and  spiritual  democracy. 

I  r*as  vTaTB-catTaca  oowwrviiva 

tpe  state  to  connive  with  a  church 
•  pt>i>ttOB  of  advantage  In  tbe 
tl%iom  Mkirty  by  creating  aojr 
teterlocfcinf  rvtotloa  bt<>>en  that  church 
and  ttee  f  le  to  deny  or  to  civtall  the  rellglooe 
UbOTty  U  all  other  churches  and  to  vltuto 


A  poiwrful  church.  iinerwwlOBUd  ta  Its 
o«B  history  end  tradition  to  the  American 
Ideal  of  eeparatloo  of  church  and  sute,  but 
flourtshlBg  under  the  religious  liberty  pro- 
vided b;  our  form  of  government,  and  em- 
fceHinii,  hy  the  wtd*  tflCuslon  of  a  false 
ww|itiiii  or  totoranot.  haa  committed  it- 
Mlf  Id  authoritative  declarations  and  by  poe- 
Itfve  acts  to  a  policy  plainly  subversive  of 
religious  liberty  as  guaranteed  by  the  Con- 
•tttutloi . 

This  c  iurch  holds  and  maintains  a  theory 
at  the  I  tlatmn  of  chu  rb  and  etate  which 
!■  Incoi  ipatlble  with  the  American  Ideal. 
K«  no  secret  of  Its  intention  to  secure 
.  If  possible,  a  prlvllefed  pcaltlon  la 
the  bod  pntitic  In  ptirsuit  of  this  poll«y. 
It  haa  al  eady  made  mich  gains  that  the  prtn- 
leparatton  of  church  and  state  la  in 
by 
if  Piiiiil.  mat*. 


It 

for  Iteet: 
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:hts  purpose  la  to  fracture  the  eoo- 

princlple  at  one  i>oint  after  aa» 
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dl«g\Uaed  aa  faUlng  within  some 
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other   category   than   that   of   Ita   ultimata 
Intent. 

It  has  begun  by  demanding  that  certain 
marginal  services  such  as  bus  transportation, 
free  lunches,  free  textbooks,  etc.  for  Its 
parochial-school  pupils  be  financed  by  public 
funds  raised  by  taxation  for  the  public 
achools. 

LECISLATTVX     "BaZACHES     HV     WAIX" 

Already  the  legislatures  of  certain  States, 
yielcling  to  the  political  pressvire  of  this 
church,  have  enacted  legislation  empowering 
local  school  boards  to  grant  these  special 
privileges.  The  Federal  Supreme  Court  In 
two  decisions  has  confirmed  State  legisla- 
tion which  sanctions  the  use  of  public-school 
funds  to  provide  free  textbooks  for  parochial 
schools  (1930).  and  to  transport  pupils  to 
such   schools    (1947). 

The  four  dissenting  Justices  in  the  bus 
transportation  case  solemnly  warned  the  Na- 
tion that  these  two  breaches  In  the  wall  sep- 
arating church  and  state  are  only  the  be- 
ginning. "That  a  third  and  a  fourth  breach, 
and  still  others,  will  be  attempted,  we  may  be 
sure."  say  the  dissenting  Justices. 

Protestants  and  Other  Americans  United 
Is  determined  to  assert  Its  full  strength  to 
the  end  that  there  shall  be  no  more  breaches 
In  this  wall,  that  the  breaches  already  made 
shall  be  repaired,  and  that  the  complete  sep- 
aration of  church  and  state  in  an  undivided 
State-supported  educational  system  shall  be 
maintained. 

On  a  bolder  and  more  ambitious  scale,  this 
same  church  now  demands  aid  for  its  schools 
from  the  Federal  Government.  A  proposed 
Federal  grant  of  several  hundred  million  dol- 
lars annually  In  aid  of  public  education,  espe- 
cially In  those  States  whose  economic  re- 
sources are  insufllcient  to  provide  adequate 
education  for  their  children,  has  been  before 
Congress  for  many  years. 

Action  on  this  proposal  has  been  held  up 
by  the  pressure  of  this  church  which  de- 
mands that  its  parochial  schools  shall  share 
with  the  public  schools  in  any  such  Federal 
appropriation  in  an  amount  proportional  to 
the  number  of  pupils  in  each  school  system. 

osNcn  azzN  nr  two  nw  aixxa 

Thus  far.  Congress  has  withstood  this  de- 
mand. But  two  bills  have  been  introduced 
In  that  body,  one  of  which  completely  yields 
to  the  church's  maximum  demand,  while  the 
other  provldee  that  the  funds  may  be  dia- 
trUMted  by  each  Sute  to  ■wwffihinfs  with  Ita 
ova  aunitdi. 

Tb«  latter  the  ao-called  Taft  bill  (8  472), 
la  a  dlagulaad  evasion  o(  the  iMue.  It  plays 
directly  Into  the  policy  of  the  church  which 
haa  already  secured  leglaiatlon  In  18  8ut«s 
permlttlitg  financial  aid  to  parochial  eehoola 
la  one  form  or  another,  and  In  eSect  invitee 
the  AUtea  to  violau  the  ouuidaU  of  the  first 
amendment.  Tbe  effect  of  lU  passage  by 
Congreae  would  encourage  and  facilitate  tbe 
church'*  caapnipi  In  these  Statee  to  widen 
the  Initial  lagWatlon  already  enacted  In  lu 
favor,  and  to  secure  similar  and  even  more 
advanced  legislation  in  a'l  other  States. 

FroteatanU  and  Other  Americans  UniUd 
respectfully  ilwBsadi  thM  OOBfress  shall  not 
bf  such  an  rf  sloa  aMlMto  Ms  reepoiuibiltty 
to  difaad  the  Constitution,  rsfardleas  d  po« 
lltlcnl  pTMRire  on  the  part  d  any  ssctartnn 
hitereete  whicb  wotild  thus  subvert  It. 

The  effect  of  State-supported  ehanll 
wottM  spsU  the  end  of  our  ptiMto- 
^•••■i  m  H  hm  bMa  wtdhllshed. 
f(«««f«d.  MMI  ffotmut  tar  MOM  tbna  •  eea. 
tunr.  To  divide  gtate-euppartti  tiaeation 
inte  sectarian  school  systMM  wmkt  divide 
oslety  Itself  tole  hetUU  sectarian 
totMstfy  sectarUMi  lateldraace,  and 
thrust  a  rstifioua  Imim  pwiimiilj  toto  the 
psittiral  arena  from  which  our  Ooostttutlon 
•as  designed  to  esclude  ft. 

to  the  Ciwmimuuu  tiMtf.  our  publlC' 
I  system  haa  hMa  ear  stroinwi  bulwark 
at^alnst  the  development  ot  religious  intol- 
erance in  our  political  life. 


TATLon  mssioif  camcrziD 

In  the  area  of  diplomacy,  also,  this  same 
church  has  made  ominous  progress  in  its 
strategy  of  winning  for  Itself  a  position  of 
special  privilege  in  relation  to  the  state.  An 
ambassadorship  to  the  papal  head  of  the 
church,  represented  at  the  time  It  was  set  up 
as  a  temporary  meaftire,  has  been  in  existence 
for  7  years. 

President  Truman.  In  1946.  assured  a  Prot« 
estant  delegation  that  It  would  be  discon- 
tinued at  an  early  date.  But  the  powerful 
political  pressure  which  the  helrarchy  is  able 
to  bring  to  bear  against  the  fulfillment  of 
this  promise  plainly  makes  it  necessary  that 
a  strong  and  determined  public  opinion  shall 
express  Itself  In  support  of  Its  fulfillment. 

We  are  not  deceived  by  the  disguise  under 
which  the  appointee  to  this  ambassadorship 
was  labeled  as  the  President's  personal  am- 
bassador. The  Pope  himself  made  It  per- 
fectly clear  in  the  extraordinary  ceremonial 
by  which  he  received  the  Incumbent  that  his 
presence  at  the  Vatican  marked  a  distinct  de- 
parture from  our  Government's  long  estab- 
lished policy.  We  hold  that  this  ambassa- 
dorship constitutes  an  interlocking  of  the 
functions  of  church  and  state  which  Is  con- 
trary to  the  principle  of  their  complete  sepa- 
ration. 

Protestants  snd  Other  Americans  United, 
speaking  on  behalf  of  an  iroused  body  of 
American  citizens,  demandt  that  this  un- 
American  ambassadorship  t4i  the  heed  of  a 
church  be  abolished.  We  r««ent,  on  behalf 
of  all  non-Roman  churches,  the  privileged 
access  to  the  ear  of  the  state  which  this  rela- 
tionship creates. 

As  patriotic  Americans,  we  call  upon  all  our 
fellow  citizens  who  cherish  the  principle  of 
religious  liberty  which  is  Implemented  by 
the  separation  of  church  snd  state,  to  Join  us 
in  condemning  this  unconstitutional  en- 
tanglement of  a  particular  church  with  the 
American  state  and  In  demanding  its  prompt 
abrogation. 

rOB    PUBLIC    OPnVTOIf    CAMTAICN 

Protestants  and  Other  Americans  United 
propoeee  to  carry  on  a  campaign  of  enlighten- 
ment and  mobilisation  of  public  opinion 
tbrougbout  the  Nation  until  tbe  vital  Issue 
which  has  been  raised  by  theee  violations  and 
the  threat  of  further  vlulatlons  has  been  de- 
cided by  the  voice  of  the  people. 

The  Americanism  of  the  people's  repre- 
senutlvss  In  the  various  branchas  of  Oovem- 
■ent  must  be  stiffened  against  the  prompt- 
toff*  of  sentlmentaJIsm  or  the  low  dictatas  ot 
political  advantaffs  to  resUt  the  sffresslve 
activities  of  those  who  would  subvert  th« 
Constitution  to  their  own  sectarian  toterest. 

The  IMW  lta»  BOW  hscoas  tense  In  many 
•tates  aatf  auiy  load  eoBmtmitiss.  In  some 
communities  a  church-dominated  school 
board  has  taken  parochial  schools  into  the 
public-school  syBt«m.  wltb  the  result  thst 
bitter  eoofllct  and  disorder  have  ensued, 
causinf  ahame  and  disrepuu  to  the  whole 


I  gpactaclee  afford  a  prevUw  of  the  sit- 
uation In  which  the  entire  Nation  will  find 
IteeU  If  theee  encroachments  upon  the  public 
school  sfMom  spread.  This  U  the  kind  of 
attuotloa  which  the  founders  of  the  Republic 
soufht  to  preclude  by  clear  constitutional 
provtstoB  for  the  separation  of  church  and 
sute. 

The  free  churches  of  America  have  been 
rtov  to  reeognlotog  the  gravity  of  the  situa- 
tion that  WM  dovaloptof  boforo  tlMlr  eyes, 
•ut  they  Ma  ao  longer  ifaoro  Om  fMt  that 
their  ova  wUffHas  liberty  U  to  peril.  Thtir 
Jiapoallioa  It  tueh  that  they  desire  to  have 
tfeo  toOM  friendly  and  eocperatlve  relations 
ta  tlM  arose  of  social  service  and  psrsotial 
fillilOifcUl  wltb  all.  Tbey  deplore  evrry 
feTMoU  el  tho  ttmemtm  ■isnltles  tt>at 
should  ebdUa  ■■sag  aburtkos  whose  com- 
mon right  to  be  here  Is  guaranteed  by  cur 
Conatltutlon. 

The  enlighuned  leadership  of  proUstsnU 
lam  has  repudUted.  and  mobUlzed   public 
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opinion  to  suppress,  one  after  another  of  the 
weird  manifestations  of  religious  hatred  that 
have  emerged  during  the  past  two  genera- 
tions. 

SATS   rrS   AIM    IS  TO    BAN    HATKED 

Protestant  churches  and  all  free  churches 
are,  therefore,  reluctant  to  engage  in  any 
overt  movement  which  can  be  interpreted  by 
hostile  critics  as  a  revival  of  rellgloiis  Intol- 
ercnce.  To  Impute  any  such  animus  to  the 
organization  for  which  we  speak  is  to  fortify 
Its  spirit  and  purposes.  Its  aim  is  absolutely 
the  opposite.  Its  purpose  Is  to  preclude  the 
resurgence  of  this  evU  spirit  of  Intolerance  in 
our  body  politic. 

It  sees  clearly  that  unless  the  actual  viola- 
tions of  the  principle  of  separation  of  church 
and  state  are  redressed  and  the  threat  of 
further  violations  removed,  the  peaceful  and 
friendly  relations  between  the  ecclesiastical 
beneficiary  of  these  violations  and  the  other 
churches  of  the  land  wiU  be  difflcult.  If  not 
impossible,  to  maintain. 

Our  contro\'ersy  is  not  with  any  church, 
Roman  Catholic  or  any  other.  Our  contro- 
versy Is  with  those  law  makers  and  law  ad- 
ministrators who  would  yield  to  the  demand 
of  any  church  for  a  relation  to  the  state 
which  the  Constitution  forbids. 

The  effect  of  the  first  amendment  is  to  In- 
vest the  makers  and  administrators  of  our 
laws  with  the  ultimate  guardianship  of  re- 
ligious liberty  and  religious  tolerance.  If 
they  maintain  unimpaired  the  principle  of 
separation  of  church  and  state,  the  churches 
can  continue,  as  they  have  done  since  the 
founding  of  this  Republic,  to  live  together 
and  face  their  differences  with  mutual  respect 
and  comity  in  the  open  forum  of  freedom 
where  the  rules  are  tolerance,  persuasion, 
argument,  and  example. 

But  If  the  makers  and  administrators  of 
our  laws  allow  this  principle  to  be  nullified 
or  undermined,  upon  them  will  rest  the  re- 
sponsibility for  lighting  the  flres  of  shame- 
ful religious  resentment  and  conflict  that 
will  inevitably  ensue. 

wotnj)  cwrrr  orposmow 
ProtestanU  and  Other  Americans  United 
has  emerged  in  recognition  of  the  fact  that 
all  non-Roman  churches,  of  all  faiths,  are 
PNfOOndly  concerned  over  the  present  threat 
to  laUflous  liberty  Most,  If  not  all  of  the 
ftwaAurches,  have  spoken  out  In  official 
naolmions  in  condemnation  of  the  current 
violations  of  the  principle  of  separation  of 
church  and  state.  But  this  common  concern 
has  need  of  Implementstlon  thr^  ugh  a  com- 
mon afency.  Though  this  agency  haa  not 
been  offkruily  created  by  the  churches,  we  be- 
lieve It  will  receive  their  morsl  support  from 
tu  beginning  and  that  their  offlcUl  support 
Will  be  forthcoming  when  their  conventions 
or  Judicatories  are  in  position  to  take  action. 
The  representative  character  of  those  who 
have  been  prompted  to  form  this  organiza- 
tion will,  we  believe,  commend  It  to  all 
churches  and  synngogues  as  their  own  in- 
strument for  thU  purpose.  Through  it,  the 
patriotic  and  religious  citizens  throughout 
the  Nation,  Including  those  not  commonly 
called  Protestsnt.  will  be  able  to  bring  to 
bear  their  prompt  and  concerted  resistance 
to  tbe  encroachments  which  they  condemn 
with  strong  words  in  their  resolutions. 

FrotssUnU  and  Other  Americans  United 
tof  ao  nieans  llmiu  collaboration  in  this  un- 
dortoklng  to  Proteetanu,  nor  even  to  religious 
bodies.  Quite  the  contrary.  It  bears  th« 
name  "Protestant "  only  becauas  the  cburchss 
of  thst  faith  re|?resent  by  far  the  largest 
body  of  dMMns  whoss  religious  liberty  Is 
jaopardlaad  bjr  such  agf  rssslons  ss  those  cited 
above. 

SPCASMEAD   rOR   MOVXMZMT 

ProtesUntIsm  realistically  aecepu  the  re- 
sponsibility of  leadership  Inherent  In  Its 
numerical  preponderance,  and  offers  itself  bs 
only  the  spearhead  of  a  movement  which 
embraces  all  Americans,  whatever  their  faith 


may  be  It  desires  and  believes  that  it  will 
receive  the  cooperation  of  churches  and  citi- 
zens of  all  faiths  who  cherish  the  religious 
liberty  of  others  no  less  than  their  own. 

We  therefore  call  upon  all  patriotic  citizens 
who  profess  the  faith  of  Judaism  and  who 
sense  the  peril  to  the  religious  liberty  they 
have  uniquely  enjoyed  under  the  American 
Constitution,  to  Join  in  the  announced  pur- 
poses and  activities  of  this  organization, 
and  to  accept  representation  in  it. 

Similarly,  all  groups  known  as  fraternal 
orders,  and  all  citizens  who,  though  profes- 
sing no  church  allegiance,  believe  in  the 
American  system  of  separation  of  church  and 
state,  are  Invited  to  Join  with  a  united 
Protestanism  which  is  sinking  its  own  dif- 
ferences In  a  common  effort  to  make  sure 
that  legislatures  and  executives  and  courts 
shall  defend  the  constitutional  guaranty  of 
religious  liberty  against  all  attempts  to  sub- 
vert it. 

We  have  no  doubt  that  there  are  many 
Roman  Catholic  citizens  whose  patriotic 
loyalty  to  American  Ideals  is  sound,  intelli- 
gent and  sincere.  These  also  are  invited  to 
join  with  their  fellow  Americans  in  main- 
taining this  vital  principle  of  American 
democracy. 

In  this  endeavor,  we  count  especially  upon 
the  participation  of  the  great  body  of  edu- 
cators throughout  the  Nation,  regardless  of 
their  religious  affiliations,  whose  noble  pro- 
fession will  be  stultified  by  further  encroach- 
ments upon  the  public  school  system  or  by 
the  complacent  acceptance  of  those  already 
in  force. 

The  teaching  profession  perceives,  perhaps 
more  clearly  than  others,  the  evil  social  con- 
sequences in  the  permanent  fissioning  of 
American  culture  which  will  result  from 
state  support  of  church-controlled  education. 

FAR-FLUNG    DRIVE    IS    PLANNED 

Protestants  and  Other  Americans  United 
for  Separation  of  Church  and  State  pro- 
poses to  acquaint  the  representatives  of 
government,  all  the  way  up  from  the 
local  community  through  the  States  to 
Congress,  the  Supreme  Court  and  the 
White  House,  with  the  fact  that  an  over- 
whelming body  of  public  opinion,  led 
by  the  whole  of  protestantism,  is  united  in 
a  common  purpose  to  achieve  the  atx^ve  ob- 
jectives, and  thus  to  assure  tbe  preservation 
of  the  cultural  and  rellglotu  democracy  be- 
queathed by  the  fathers  against  any  act  of 
Oovsmment  "respecting  an  esublishment 
of  rsllglon  or  prohibiting  the  frse  exercise 
thereof." 

ProtesUnts  and  Other  Amarlcaos  United 
plans  to  cover  the  Nation  by  estonding  lu 
r/rganlzatlon  toto  every  8UU,  and  to  bring 
to  the  support  of  each  8UU  organization  the 
full  strength  of  the  tuitlonal  body  in  any  sit- 
uation that  may  arise  or  In  any  campaign 
that  may  be  waged  in  behalf  of  our  common 
objectives. 

Money  in  generoiu  amounU  will  be  needed 
to  carry  on  this  Nation-wide  underUklng,  At 
least  1100,000  should  be  made  available  at 
once. 

The  treasurer,  E.  H.  De  Oroot,  Jr.,  934  Colo- 
rado Building,  Washington,  D.  C,  is  now 
prepared  to  receive  contributions  which  will 
provide  a  headquarters  and  enable  far-flung 
activities  to  begin.  Checks  may  be  made 
payable  to  Protestants  and  Other  Americans 
United, 

On  behalf  of  the  officers  and  national  board 
of  advisers  of  Protostanta  and  Other  Amari- 
catw  United  for  Separation  of  Church  and 
8taU,    Signed  by  tbe  commltue; 

John  A.  Mackay,  prsaldant.  Princeton  Tbao* 
logical  Seminary, 

Edwin  McNeill  Potest,  president.  Colgate- 
Rochester  Divtolty  School, 

a.  Bromley  Oxnam,  BUhop  of  the  Metho- 
dUt  Church,  New  York  area.  New  Tork  City, 

Louie  D.  Newton,  president,  Southern  Bap- 
tist Convention. 

Charles  Clsyton  Morrison,  former  editor, 
the  Christian  Centtiry, 
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Mr.  BURLESON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
editorial  writer  for  the  Abilene  Reporter- 
News,  Abilene,  Tex.,  is  one  of  the  best. 

In  the  editorial  which  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  inserted  In  the 
Record,  is  found  the  trigger  key  to  the 
general  welfare  of  this  Nation.  In  my 
humble  opinion  it  is  a  masterful  presen- 
tation and  I  believe  it  will  be  of  real  in- 
terest to  the  people  of  this  country. 

Incidentally,  this  is  the  first  written 
material  which  I  have  ever  placed  in  the 
Record  and  it  is  indicative  of  my  deep 
appreciation  of  this  article. 

The  editorial  follows: 

SAME  OLD   STORT 

There  is  a  term  In  psychology,  the  name  of 
which  escapes  us  for  the  moment,  to  de- 
scribe a  feeling  that  everyone  has  at  some 
time  or  other — the  feeling  that  you  are  living 
again  in  a  moment  you  have  previously  ex- 
perienced. "I  have  been  here  before,"  you 
feel.    "This  is  where  I  came  In." 

Millions  of  Americans  must  be  having  that 
feeling  today,  reliving  moments  they  expe- 
rienced in  1938.  Hitler  and  Mussolini  were 
on  the  loose,  and  In  the  Congress  cf  the 
United  States  little  men  argued  and  bickered 
over  taking  necessary  steps  to  protect  this 
Nation  in  case  war  overspread  the  world.  Tbe 
War  Department  asked  for  5,000  planes  and 
got  500.  The  Navy  asked  for  Improvements 
to  the  harbor  of  Guam  and  was  rebuked  for 
its  Implied  Insult  to  Japan. 

We  are  reliving  those  moments  now.  All 
the  responsible  agencies  of  Oovernment, 
warning  of  things  to  come,  have  united  in 
asking  tor  funds  to  keep  Europe  on  Its  feet, 
BO  that  we  won't  be  without  friends  when 
the  storm  breaks. 

Tbe  Senate  Is  arguing  tba  blU  now.  It  may 
be  able  to  pass  soma  sort  of  naaaurt  by 
April  1,  and  it  nay  not.  Tba  raquaat  of  tha 
forsign  Relatione  Commlttas,  headed  by  in 
aMa  Rapubllcao  sutaanan,  Aarmni  IL  VaM' 
onmoM.  was  considerably  tonad  down  before 
the  bin  ever  reached  tha  Senate.  It  will  ba 
reduced  still  more  by  the  time  the  renslon> 
ists— called  Isolatlonisu  10  years  ago-*get 
through  with  it. 

Once  the  Senate's  work  Is  done  the  Hoitsa 
must  take  It  up.  There  will  be  further  de- 
lays, further  reductions,  in  that  branch. 
Then  the  two  bills  must  be  brought  Into 
harmony  and  passed  finally  by  both  Hotises, 

All  this  is  being  done  with  a  leisiuellnoss 
that  Is  sstounding  and  frightening,  as  if  ths 
need  for  haste  did  not  exist,  as  if  we  were 
living  back  in  the  good  old  days  when  we 
had  no  foreign  relations  to  spesk  of.  It  Is 
being  done  while  Russia  makes  haste  to  see 
•thst  Ite  evil  purposes  srs  achieved  before  a 
molassea-slow  United  Stetas  Congraaa  finally 
mskss  up  Ite  mind  to  do  aomathtog, 

Yss;  we  have  been  this  way  bafora.  It  la 
familiar  territory.  Ths  ¥>fiOOjOOO  dead  of 
World  War  n,  If  they  could  apaak,  might  well 
say,  "Let  ua  move  over  and  make  room  lor 
100,000,000  more.  They  will  be  along  pres- 
ently," 

Talk,  talk,  talk;  argue,  bargain,  and  back- 
scratch;  swap,  barter,  and  double-croes;  dis- 
agree, recriminate,  and  logroll.  There's  an 
election  coming  up  and  a  wrong  guess  might 
cost  votes,  so  let's  do  nothing  ss  long  as  we 
can. 
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Way.  Mr.   Noah;   we  don't   think 
to  rain  much  anyhow. 

a  sound  of  revelry  by  night 

the  lights  shone  o'er  fair  women 

men     •     •     •     mxiaic  arose  with 

cfttpttuwa    swell     •     •     •     but    huah: 

■ound  strikes  like  a  rising  knell 

did  ye  not  hear  It?    No;  'twas  but 

*     on  with  the  dance;  let 

unconflned." 
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JARMAN.     Mr.    Speaker,    most 

are   not   fully   aware  of   their 

i|ights  to  vanous  benefits,  privileges, 

and    exemptions,    as    ex- 

to  them  by  the  laws  of  the  great 

of  Alabama. 

therefore.   plea.sed   to  present, 
information,  an  outline  of  such 
compiled  by  Robert  L.  Deal,  de- 
nt  commander   of   the   Dt.«:abled 
Veterans.    3318    Seventeenth 
North.  Birmingham.  Ala.,  who 
happy  to  furnish  more  sF>eciflc 
as  to  the  application  of  any 
9tate  law: 

AND    ALUXD    BKHSnTS 

is  made  of  legal  Instru- 
ezecuted   by   members  of  the   armed 


A^B  owledgment 


Prot«  ctlon 


is  granted  to  persons  acting 
mwr  of  attorney  for  members  of  the 
orcca.  aa  well  as  remo?al  of  fiduciaries 

during  military  servioe. 
of   persons,   executed   while   In   the 
lorcee.  may  be  admitted  to  probate, 
of  minority  la  removed   for  all 
▼eiterana  (and  their  apouaas)  under 
bill  of  rights. 

CIVIL   IICHTS 

Regljfratlon  and  voting  privileges  are  ex- 
to  peraona   In   the   armed   forcee  or 
<lsch«rged  therefrom. 


rrarml   i— irawca  nt  obtaining  bcnztits; 
■AmucFiNO  or  papim 

I  b«  duty  at  tbm  State  Mnrlca 
his  aaalataata  to 


r«latlv«a. 


tba  Vutud  SUtM  tat 

Dm  Stat*  board  of  vetarana'  a^alrs 
nmtm  tfoipartmaat  of  vatarana'  affairs 
to  appoint  ooonty  and  dutrlct 

lers. 
adjutant    general    Is    authortsad    to 


tiM  f altod  tutas  for  MHipaaMtlon. 

sty.  baafe  pay.  madala.  ata..  w'bora 

m  have  arlaan  out  of,  or  by  ruson 

In  any  of  tfea  vara  or  Inaurraetioas 

Qg  the  XJtMH  tlatM  or  th«  tuu  of 


I  tat«  sarvtee 
idmlnlatar  oaths 
lur  banafita. 


with  4 


Free  copies  of  public  records  for  wards  of 
the  Veterans'  Administration,  under  the 
Uniform  Onarrtfnahlp  Act.  may  be  obtained. 
The  State  sanrlea  enmmlsrtoner  la  author- 
ized to  certify  to  the  correetncM  of  docu- 
ments in  connection  with  datana  for  benefits. 

Honorable  discharges  are  recorded  free  of 
charge  by  probate  judges. 

Persons  remarried  subaequent  to  divorce 
are  declared  valid,  notwithstanding  divorce 
decree  did  not  spectflcaUy  confer  dn  such 
person  the  right  to  remarry. 

quAuncATioN  roa  thx 

AND  TXAOa 

Credits  may  be  allowed  toward  degrees  In 
certain  State  institutions  for  subjects  taken 
at  accredited  out-of-State  colleges  while 
swing  In  the  armed  forces. 

Rehabilitation  courses  are  acceptable  as 
educational  requirement  of  disabled  veter- 
ans making  sppllcaUon  for  a  certificate  to 
practice  architecture. 

Appropriation  has  been  made  for  eaUb- 
Uahment  and  operation  of  five  additional 
trade  schools. 

bmtcatiomax.  oppoa  r  u  n  rrixs  poa  cwn  raaw  o^ 
vrmANs 

Aid  has  been  extended  for  children  of 
sokUars.  sailors,  or  marines  who  died  while 
serving  In  the  armed  forces  or  as  a  result 
thereof  from  April  8.  1917  to  July  2.  1921. 
In  the  amount  of  9150  maximum  for  a  child 
per  year.  An  approprUUon  of  sa.400  was 
made  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  October  1. 
1831.  and  annually  through  194J  free  tuition 
waa  granted  in  SUU  institutions  of  second- 
ary or  college  grade. 

Provision  has  been  made  for  accepting  and 
administering  any  scholarship  fund  of  $1 J50 
donated  by  the  American  Lei^lon  or  American 
Legion  Auxiliary,  such  echcIarshlpB  to  t>e 
established  In  certain  State  Institutions. 

ncPLOTMXNr  rwawemaa,  ramLaGn.  rrc. 
Leaves  of  abaenea  are  granted  State  em- 
ployees in  the  classified  service  who  enter 
the  armed  forcea,  with  preservation  of  status 
and  relnsUtement  after  termination  of  such 
service. 

Leaves  of  absence  are  granted  to  teachers 
who  enter  the  armed  forces. 

No  vacancies  may  be  filled  in  SUte.  county. 
and  municipal  offices  which  occurred  by 
reason  of  the  absence  of  Incaabents  In  ac- 
tive service  In  the  armed  foveas  in  time  of 
war,  with  preservation  of  righta  and  prlv- 
llejfes  as  to  reemployment. 

Preference  la  granted  in  State  civil-service 
exammauona  to  veterans,  their  wives,  or 
widows.  In  caae  of  reduction  In  force  they 
are  the  laat  to  be  dismissed. 

Benefit  rights  are  preserved  under  the 
Teachers'  Retirement  System  and  the  Un- 
employment Compensation  Act. 

Provision  has  been  made  for  the  payment 
of  #500  to  the  widow,  miner  child,  or  mother 
upon  death  of  a  member  of  the  police  or 
ftre  department.^  who  are  serving  actively  In 
the  armed  f'-j-Tv^ 

A  second  injury  trust  fund  has  been  es- 
Ubllshed  for  the  benefit  of  physically  handi- 
capped persons  who  sulTer  second  Injuries 
in  the  nature  of  permanent  total  disability. 

A  Uniform  Vsterans'  OuardlaiMblp  Act  has 
been  enacted  with  modlAcntlons.  prorMInc 
for  th«  appointment  of  a  guardUn  for  an 
tneoaipelsnt  veteran  or  minor  child  of  a 
▼atsraa  to  rtcaivc  certain  bentfiu  on  behalf 
of  stwb  ward. 

A  home  Is  pretlisd  (or  the  oars  ol  Oon- 
todarata  vatsraaa.  tiMtr  wives  sad  widows. 

Alt  ineoowpalenl  fetaran  may  be  sommltted 
to  •  Fsdarsl   hospital   under  IjlM  OBIfc 
Otiardtanship  Act. 


rrtmotta 
Old-age  assistance  is  extended  to  Oonfed- 


ate 

Penstoos  are  paid  to  Confederate  veterans 
and  their  widows. 

TAX  KxncPTioNs:   ixxMPnoN  raoM  licznsb 
Fits,  rrc. 

Resident  World  War  II  veterans  are  en- 
titled to  an  exemption  of  $33  on  business  or 
occupational  Ueenaa  taxes  for  a  period  of 
S  years  after  Octotser  13,  1947.  cr  6  years  after 
date  of  discharge. 

Tobacco  producU  for  um  of  membe-s  of 
the  armed  services  are  exempt  from  tax. 

War-risk  Insurance,  cumpenaation,  or  pen- 
sion received  by  disabled  veterana  la  exempt 
from  Incoms  tax. 

Veterana  who  are  25  percent  or  more  die- 
abled  are  exempt  from  buainew  or  occupa« 
tional  licenas  fees  in  the  amount  of  gaS. 

All  peraona  in  the  armed  forces  and  hon- 
orably discharged  veterans  of  World  Wars  I 
and  n  are  exempt  from  payment  of  all  poll 
taxes  accrued  or  which  may  accrue. 

Profeaaional  engineers  and  Innd  surv^yora 
serving  actively  In  the  armed  forces  are 
exempt  from  the  required  annual  renewal  of 
ct.mficates  of  registration 

No  corporate  franchise  shall  be  forfeited 
for  nonuse  if  any  of  the  managing  cfBcers 
of  such  corporation  are  serving  In  the  a-med 
forces  and  provided  the  corporation  has  paid 
all  tu  franchise  and  other  Stite  taxes. 

Certificates  of  registration  for  architects 
may  be  renewed  following  discharge  from 
the  armed  forces. 

A  $2,000  property  tax  exemption  is  granted 
to  certain  Incompetent  veterans. 

Property  of  the  American  Letrlon  and  Vet- 
erans of  Foreign  Wars  U  exempt  from 
taxation. 

Any  disabled  World  War  II  veteran  to 
whom  a  motor  vehicle  has  been  Issued  by 
the  United  SUtea  la  entitled  to  all  license 
fees  and  ad  valorem  taxes  on  such  vehicle  for 
private  use. 

vxnaAMa'  obcanizations 

Unauthorised  wearing  or  use  of  insignia, 
iMdges.  etc.,  of  veteran  organtetions  haa 
been  declared  a  misdemeanor. 

Armory  privileges  are  extended  to  various 
veteran   organizations. 

The  sum  of  $1,000  per  year  Is  provided  for 
the  annual  encampment  of  the  United  Span- 
lab  War  Veterans,  Department  of  Alabama. 

Most  of  the  above-mentioned  laws  have 
been  enacted  by  the  Alabama  Legislature 
through  the  sponsorship  and  cooperation  of 
the  DAV  and  other  veteran  organlzatlors. 

Most  of  the  18  DAV  chapters  in  the  State 
»»**"** in  Toluntcar  or  part-time  servict  and 
employment  oAeers. 

In  addition  to  such  State- wide  servict.  the 
DAV  maintains  four  full-time  national  serv- 
ice offlcars,  under  the  direction  of  Walhice  I. 
Reld,  at  the  Veterans'  Admlntstratlott  re- 
gional office.  400  Lee  Street,  liontgomcry  4. 
Ala.  Tbasc  DAV  experu  extend  all  types  of 
asaUtance  to  veterans  and  their  depencienU. 
more  particularly  in  the  technical  prejara- 
tion.  i»>eeentatlon,  and  prosecution  of  their 
justlilabla  claims  for  various  types  of  gov- 
ernmenul  benefiu  to  which  they  may  be 
IswfiUly  and  factually  eligible. 

Bsv  MBSMHsnr  nJOBTLrrT 
yprmed  In  IfW  and  c|isrtered  by  the  Con- 
gress  In  itn  to  render  senrlee  to,  for  snd 
by  America's  war-disabled  teterans,  the  DAV 
hss  been  |«Mraiiy  recognleed  as  the  official 
wy>  efjJMWlss's  disabled  defender*. 

AMOiMM  to  Ks  congressional  charter  af 
tnMrMnMlda<  fvtrtie  Law  ig«,  approeed  Juod 
17,  lltfl,  se  emended  by  Public  Lew  e<M  sp* 
proved  July  1$,  \H2.  active  memb«r»t^tp  in 
the  OAV  Is  open  only  «o  tboee  knmimxt 
wbcse  bodies  beer  tbs  sern  ot  wounds  or  !•• 
jMriM.  «r  IIM  blight  of  nllaMite  or  dusbU- 
Itlss  iMurred  during,  or  by  mason  of,  ivctivs 
MTTlM  during  time  ol  war  in  the  armed 
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forces  of  the  United  States  or  of  some  coun- 
try allied  with  it. 

More  and  more  wounded  end  disabled  vet- 
erans of  World  War  II  are  becoming  active 
members  of  the  DAV. 

EP.lglbles  may  become  life  members  of  the 
DAV  upon  payment  of  a  fee  of  $1C0  (tSO  if 
born  before  Jan.  1,  1902).  in  cash,  or  by  a 
down  payment  of  $5  or  more,  plus  such  in- 
stallments as  will  complete  payment  of  the 
full  fee  by  the  end  of  the  second  succeeding 
fiscal  year  (ending  on  June  30),  alter  which, 
if  not  fully  paid,  a  carrying  charge  of  $5 
per  year  would  accrue.  A  growing  percent- 
age are  becoming  DAV  Ule  members.  Annual 
membership  is  available  at  $5 

D.*V    SEBVICi    TK.'.ININC    PCOCRAM 

Realizing  the  need  for  extending  assist- 
ance to  all  veterans  and  their  dej>endents 
after  the  close  of  World  War  II.  the  DAV 
entered  Into  an  agreement  with  the  Veterans 
/.dmlnlstratlon  and  the  American  University 
In  Washington.  D.  C.  back  in  1P44,  to  train 
some  4C0  World  War  II  handicapped  veterans 
to  become  national  service  cfflcers.  An  Inten- 
sive 6-month  special  course  was  set  up,  fol- 
lowed ty  18  more  months  of  on-the-job  train- 
ing in  three  different  regional  offices  of  the 
Veterans"  Administration,  under  the  suner- 
vlslon  of  old-time,  long-experienced  DAV 
service  officers. 

This  Is  the  most  Intensive  and  ambitious 
program  yet  attempted  by  any  veterans'  or- 
ganization to  provide,  without  cost  to  the 
applicants,  expert  aid  and  assistance  In  the 
solution  of  the  many  problems  confronting 
veterans  and  their  dependents. 

No  veterans'  organization  has  any  more 
extensive  and  etTe<'tlve  Nation-wide  service 
staff  to  take  care  of  the  problems  of  all  vet- 
erans and  their  dependents,  and  particularly 
these  who  have  service-connected  disabilities, 
than  the  DAV. 

During  the  more  than  28  years  of  Its  service 
activities,  the  DAV  has  sponsored  and  sup- 
ported much  liberalizing  legislation  on  be- 
half of  disabled  veterans  and  their  depend- 
ents. 

Liberalized  application  of  such  laws,  too 
numerous  and  too  technical  here  to  set 
forth,  has,  each  year,  l>een  brought  about  by 
numerous  conferences  with  officials  of  the 
Veterans'  AdmlJilstratlon  and  other  govern- 
mental agencies. 

DAV    national    HtADaUAXTIRS 

Located  at  1423  East  MoMiUan  Street,  Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio,  the  national  headquarters  of 
the  DAV  takes  care  of  all  administrative  mat- 
ters and  records,  and  publishes  the  Disabled 
American  Veterans  semimonthly  newspaper, 
containing  accurate,  up-to-date  Information 
as  to  all  existing  and  pending  legislation. 
Presidential  Executive  orders,  court  decisions, 
opinions  of  the  Attorney  General,  Comp- 
troller General,  and  VA  Administrator,  VA 
regulations,  service  letters,  circulars,  and 
other  Instructions,  as  well  as  much  other  In- 
formation of  Interest  and  of  value  to  disabled 
veterans  and  their  dependents. 

The  present  national  commander  of  the 
DAV  Is  John  L.  Golob.  of  Hlbblng,  Minn.,  a 
badly  wounded  World  War  I  veteran,  who  has 
had  a  broad  background  of  experience  In  vari- 
ous local.  State,  and  national  DAV  activities 
which  qusUfy  him  to  lead  an  organization 
composed  exclusively  of  America's  disabled 
war  veterans. 

The  national  adjutant,  Vivian  D.  Corbly. 
has  been  secretary-treasurer  (business  man- 
ager) of  the  organlsstion,  snd  editor  of  Its 
newtpiptr,  sines  1935.  Cspt.  Cicero  f ,  Ho* 
gan  Is  his  able  assistant, 

Tlis  largest  bank  In  Cincinnati  -the  Fifth 
Third  Union  Trust  Co, -has.  fur  21  years, 
hesn  the  depository  for  tits  funda  of  both 
the  DAV  and  Us  iiu,,tiiMratid  trusteeship, 
the  OAV  Mervlcs  l  m.    Officials  han^ 

dUna  funds  have  «.*.„, •  been  adequately 
feonddd  by  the  ridellly  k  Drpusit  Co,  vl 
Msrylend. 


NATIONAL   SERVICE   SET-t71» 

The  National  Ser\lce  Headquarters  of  the 
DAV  is  now  located  In  a  ber.utlful  tuUdlng 
at  1701  E.ghteenth  Street  NW.,  V.'eshlngton 
9,  D.  C,  which  was  acquired  by  the  organi- 
zation in  1945. 

In  this  Waslalngton  ofEce  are  Iccated  the 
Department  of  Claims,  heaccd  by  William  E. 
Tate;  the  Department  on  Legislation,  headed 
by  Francis  Sullivan;  and  the  Department  of 
Public  Relations  and  Employment,  headed 
by  my  oid  friend,  Millard  W.  Rice.  In  Pddl- 
tlon  to  these  service  departments  the  DAV 
Service  Headquarters  has  as  its  dice  man- 
ager John  E.  Feighner,  as  assistant  national 
adjutant.  All  of  these  various  departments 
are  staffed  by  trained  experts,  ay  cf  whom 
are  themselves  war  wounded  or  disabled 
veterans. 

Tnese  DAV  national  officers  know  all  about 
the  technical  complications  that  disabled 
veterans  must  overcome  factually  to  prove 
the  service  connections  of  their  dlsrbllltles 
to  the  satisfaction  of  rating  t-gsncles  of  the 
Veterans'  Administration,  under  the  limita- 
tions and  restrictions  of  existing  law.  as 
legallstically  interpreted  and  as  adminis- 
tratively applied. 

Understanding  such  ver.atlous  prol3!em.s 
by  personal  experience,  DAV  National  Ssrvice 
officers  are  naturally  more  sympathetic  than 
are  nondlsabled  veterans  or  civilians  and  are 
therefore  generally  more  efTectlve  In  helping 
disabled  claimants  to  comply  with  technical 
requirements  to  prove  legal  entitlement  to 
benefits  to  which  they  may  be  lawfully  and 
equitably  entitled. 

EMPLOTMENT     PROGRAM 

The  DAV  has  adopted,  on  a  National-wide 
basis,  a  man-job-matching  method  program 
to  provide  suitable,  useful,  gainful  employ- 
ment fcr  all  disabled  veterans.  Less  than 
7  percent  of  the  Nation's  2.100.000  compen- 
sated war-disabled  veterans  are  totally  un- 
employable. The  remaining  93  percent  are 
less  than  totally  disabled  and  must,  there- 
fore, supplement  their  inadequate  compen- 
sation payments  with  Income  from  employ- 
ment. 

This  scientific  approach  to  a  most  dis- 
tressing problem  has  produced  some  worth- 
while results  thus  far.  The  handicapped 
veteran's  abilities  are  matched  with  the  re- 
quirements of  the  Job,  rather  than  stress- 
ing his  disabilities.  It  has  been  dem- 
onstrated by  the  employment  record  of  such 
disabled  veterans  that  they  ha\e  a  low 
absentee  record,  a  low  turnover  record,  a 
low  accident  record,  and  a  higher  efficiency 
and  production  record.  It  has  thus  been 
proven  that  to  hire  disabled  veterans  Is  Just 
plain,  good  business,  bringing  l)eneflts  di- 
rectly to  them,  their  dependents,  their  com- 
munities, their  employers  and  taxpayers 
generally. 

AN    INVESTMENT    IN    PATRIOTLSM 

It  is  definitely  In  the  Interest  of  all  Amer- 
icans that  the  fight  for  Justice  be  made  for 
those  who  have  sacrificed  their  youth  and 
a  part  of  their  bodies  or  their  health  in 
our  country's  most  hazardous  occupation — 
its  military  and  naval  services  during  time 
of  war 

The  faith  must  1>€  kept  with  those  who 
have  made  such  sacrifices  in  tho  past,  as 
well  as  with  those  who  are,  or  have  l>een. 
dependent  upon  these  heroes,  so  'hat  other 
young  men  who,  in  the  future,  may  be  called 
upon  to  make  similar  sacrifices,  will  have 
the  assurance,  on  ths  basis  of  past  per* 
formsncf,  that  If  they,  too,  should  also  be 
so  unfortttiMte  thejr  will  not  be  permitted 
to  t}eooflM  mere  forgotteti  heroes 

The  determlnstton  of  the  DAV  to  see  to 
It  that  Ameries't  dtssbled  veteran  *  srs  sde« 
qusteljr  provided  for  should  be  lenerously 
supported,  ss  s  public  Investmeiit  In  the 
future  patriutism  of  our  youth,  snd  ss  prs«« 
Ileal  patrlotl«m  which  brings  hug>>  humani* 
tarlan  and  flnsnrisl  divldsnd*  to  cvsry  enm« 
munlty,  to  every  lisle,  snd  to  our  country, 


I  am  personally  proud  to  l>e  a  life  member 
of  the  DAV  and  I  urge  all  other  war  wounded 
and  disabled  veterans  to  become  active  mem- 
bers of  this  service-giving  outfit.  I  am  sure 
the  program  of  the  DAV  merits  the  consid- 
eration  and  support  of  the  entire  country. 


The  Race  Problem  in  the  South 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  W.  J.  BRYAN  DORN 

or  SOUTH  CAaoUN\ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  16.  1948 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record.  1 
include  the  following  speech  by  Henry  W. 
Grady: 

Mr.  President,  bidden  by  your  Invitation  to 
a  discussion  of  the  race  problem,  forbidden 
by  occasion  to  make  a  political  speech,  I  ap- 
preciate in  trying  to  reconcile  orders  with 
propriety  the  predicament  of  the  little  maid 
who,  bidden  to  learn  to  swim,  was  yet  ad- 
jured. "Now.  go.  my  darling;  hang  your 
clothes  on  a  hickory  limb,  and  don't  go  near 
the  water." 

The  stoutest  ap}ostle  of  the  church,  they 
say.  Is  the  missionary,  and  the  missionary, 
wherever  he  unfurls  his  fiag.  will  never  find 
himself  in  deeper  need  of  unction  and  ad- 
dress than  I,  bidden  tonight  to  plant  the 
standard  of  a  Southern  Democrat  In  Boston's 
banquet  hall  and  discuss  the  problem  of  the 
races  In  the  home  of  Phillips  and  of  Sumner. 
But.  Mr.  President,  if  a  purpose  to  speak  in 
perfect  frankness  and  sincerity,  if  earnest 
understanding  of  the  vast  Interests  Involved, 
If  a  consecrating  sense  of  what  disaster  may 
follow  further  misunderstanding  and  es- 
trangement, if  these  may  be  counted  to  r  ?ady 
undisciplined  speech  and  to  strengthen  an 
untried  arm,  then,  sir,  I  find  the  courage  to 
proceed. 

Happy  am  I  that  this  mission  has  brought 
my  feet  at  last  to  press  New  England's  his- 
toric soil  and  my  eyes  to  the  knowledge  ol 
her  beauty  and  her  thrift.  Here,  within 
touc?h  of  Plymouth  Rock  and  Bunker  Hill, 
where  Webster  thundered  and  Longfellow 
sang.  Emerson  thought  and  Channing 
preached,  here  In  the  cradle  of  American 
letters,  and  almost  of  American  liberty,  1 
hasten  to  make  the  obeisance  that  every 
American  owes  New  England  when  first  he 
stands  uncovered  in  her  mighty  presence. 
Strange  apparition  I  This  stern  and  unique 
figure,  carved  from  the  ocean  and  the  wilder- 
ness. Its  majesty  kindling  and  growing  amid 
the  storms  of  winters  and  of  wars,  until  at 
last  the  gloom  was  broken,  Its  beauty  dis- 
closed in  the  sunshine,  and  the  heroic  work- 
ers rested  at  its  base,  while  startled  kings 
and  emperors  gazed  and  marveled  that  from 
the  rude  touch  of  this  handful,  cast  on  a 
bleak  and  unknown  shore,  should  have  come 
the  embodied  genius  of  human  government 
and  the  perfected  model  of  human  liberty. 
God  bless  the  memory  of  those  Immcrtal 
workers  snd  prosper  the  fortunes  of  ttMir  llv- 
ins  sons  and  perpetuate  the  inspirations  of 
their  handiwork, 

Two  years  ago.  sir,  I  spoke  some  words  in 
New  York  thst  caught  the  attention  of  the 
Niirth.  As  I  stand  here  to  relterste,  as  I 
hsve  done  everywhere,  every  word  I  thfti  ut* 
tered— io  deetsre  thst  th«  sentimenu  l  then 
Nvowed  were  universally  s|>preved  Id  tiM 
Mouth— I  realise  thst  the  oonAdenae  bnallw 
by  that  s|)ei*flh  Is  Urgel/  responslbts  for  mf 
presance  hers  tonight.  I  should  dUhnnor 
myself  If  I  b-'trsyiKl  thst  swifldwies  by  ut« 
unng  one  InsiiK  ere  word  or  by  withholding 
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APPKNDIX  TO  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 


to  tlie  south.  Mr   President,  separat-d 

thla  kection  by  a  line,  once  denned  tr. 

■tble  difference,  once  traced  In  frat- 

blovd.  and  new.   thank  Ood.  but  a 

.  lies  the  lairaat  and  richest 

of  this  earth      It  \»  the  hume  of  a 

•ad  hnapttabie  people.    There  -.a  cen- 

all  that  can  plettM  or  prosper  human- 

A  perfect  climaU  above  a  fertile  soil 

to  the  husbandman  every  product  gI 

temperate  zone.    Theve.  by  night  the  eot- 

ifhltens  beneatb  the  stars,  and  by  day  the 

locks  the  sunshine  In  its  bearded  sheaf 

same  Held  the  clover  steals  the  fra- 

of  the  wind,  and  the  trbacco  catcher 

lulrk   aioma   of   the   rains.     There,   an' 

ta;na  stored  with  cxhaustless  treasures. 

s  vast  and   primeval;   and  rivers  that. 

or  loitering,  run  wantoai  to  the  sea 

three  essential  items  of  all  Industrie*— 

Iron,  and  wood — that  region  has  easj 

In    cotton,    a    fixed    monopoly:    in 

proven  supremacy:   m  timber,  the  rt- 

supply    of    the    Republic.     Prom    thU. 

and    permanent   S'lvaatage.   against. 

artificial     conditions    cannot    muct: 

prevail,  has  grown  an  amaalng  system 

•s.     Not    maintained    by    biunan 

of  tariff  or  capital,  afar  off  from 

and  cheapest  at  urce  of  aupply.  but 

In  Divine  aasurr  nee.  within  touch  ai 

Bin*  and   forwt;    sot   aet   amki 

tnm   wlildi   cooapetitlon    has 

the  farmer  in  despair,  but  amid  cheap 

ifanny  lands,  rich  with  agriculture,   tu 

neither    aeaaon    nor   soU    has    set    a 

this  system  of  Industries  Is  mountlni; 

Render  that  shall  daaMt  Mad  Ulumint> 

Id. 

air.  Is  the  ptcttire  and  the  promise  of 
hiime — a  land  better  and  fairer  than   I 
old  you,  and  yet  but  dt  settlnir.  In  lU 
excellence,  for  the  loyal  and  gentlo 
of  lu  citiaaoMMp.    Afrainst  that.  sir. 
New  Kngland.  recruiting  the  Rcpub- 
its  sttirdy  lolna,  ■»*^^t-f  fraaa  tto 
hivea  new  awarBi  of  workars 
!(ouchlnK    this   land   all   over    with    lU 
•nd  lU  courage.    And  yet.  while  in  ttM 
of  which  I  have  told  you.  but  10 
of   lands  are   cultivated,   its   mln«H 
y  totiched  and  lU  ptipulation  so  scan: 
Mr*  It  set  equidistant,  the  sound  of 
vole*  could  not  be  beard  frotn 
to  Itaaa;  whll*  on  the  threshold  oT 
•very  hous*  in  New  Bngland  stands  a 
log  with   troubled  ryes  some  new 
which  to  carry  his  modest  patrimony. 
fact  remains  that   In    1880  the 
bad    fewer    northern -bom    dtiaens 
had  in  1870 — fewer  In  1870  than  In 
Why  is  this?     Why  Is  It,  sir.  though 
line  be  now  but  a  mist  that 
th  may  dispel,   fewer   men   of   the 
have  crossed  It  over  to  the  South  than 
It   was   crimeon  with   the   best   blood 
Republic,  or   even   when    the  slave- 
stood  guard  every  Inch  of  iu  way? 
cua  be  but  one  answer     It  Is  the 
p^oMcfn  we  are  now  to  consider.     The 
that  problem  will  unlock  to 
Id  th*  fairer  half  of  this  Republic, 
the  halted  feet  of  thousands  whose 
already   kindled    with   Its   beauty, 
than  this.  It  will  open  the  heerta  of 
for  80  y««ra  estranged,   and  claap 
comradeship  a  mllliun  h^tida  now 
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wilbhsltl  in  doubt  Ncthlng,  air.  but  thla 
problem,  and  the  auapirtons  It  breeda.  harri- 
ers a  cletir  undaratarding  and  a  perfect  un  i  n 
NotlUac  tiM  itMidi  betwcMi  m  mmI  itieh 
lov*  M  MOM  OMoTfta  and  MMMMlraMlti  ■« 
Valley  Forg*  and  Yorktown.  ebnt«n«d  by  the 
aacrtfiet*  of  Manassas  and  Gettysburg,  and 
llUimlned  with  the  coming  of  better  worll 
and  a  nobler  destiny  than  was  ever  wrcufht 
with  the  sword  or  aotight  at  the  cannont 
mouth. 

If  thla  (icea  not  Invite  your  patient  hearing 
tonight,  hear  on*  thtng  more.  My  people, 
your  broth«n  tit  th*  South— hrmhera  in 
blood,  in  destiny.  In  all  that  la  best  In  our 
past  and  future — are  so  beset  with  this  prob- 
lem that  their  very  existence  depends  upcn 
IU  r?ghf  solution  Nor  are  they  wholly  to 
blame  for  Its  presence.  The  slave  ships  of 
the  Republic  sailed  from  yrur  ports,  the 
slaves  wcTked  tn  cur  fields  Tou  will  not 
defend  the  trefllc.  nor  I  the  institution  But 
I  do  hereby  declare  that  In  Its  *l»e  and  hu- 
mane fdmlnlstratlcn.  In  lifting  the  slave  to 
heights  of  which  he  had  not  dreamed  tn  hia 
aavage  home,  and  giving  htm  a  happiness  he 
has  nnt  yet  found  In  freedom,  our  fathers 
left  their  sons  a  saving  and  excellent  heritage. 
In  the  storm  of  war  this  Institution  was  lost. 
I  thank  Ood  as  heartily  as  ycu  do  that  human 
slavery  is  gone  forever  from  the  American 
soli. 

But  the  freed  man  remains — with  him  n 
problem  without  precedent  or  parallel.  Note 
its  appalling  conditions.  Two  utterly  dis- 
similar races  on  the  same  soil,  with  equal 
political  and  civil  rights,  almost  equal  In 
numt>er8.  but  terribly  une<|ual  In  Intelligence 
aixl  responsibility,  each  pledged  agslnst  fu- 
aloD.  one  for  a  century  in  servitude  to  the 
other,  snd  (reed  at  last  by  a  desolating  war. 
the  experiment  sought  by  neither,  but  ap- 
proached by  both  with  doubt — these  arc  the 
conditions.  Under  these,  adverse  at  every 
point,  we  are  required  to  carry  these  two  races 
In  peace  and  honor  to  the  end.  Never,  sir. 
has  such  a  task  been  given  to  mortal  steward- 
ship. Never  tiefore  tn  this  Republic  has  the 
white  race  divided  on  the  right  of  an  alien 
race.  The  red  man  was  cut  down  as  a  weed. 
t>ecauBe  he  hindered  the  way  of  the  American 
cltixen.  The  yellow  man  was  shut  out  of  this 
Republic  because  he  Is  an  alien  and  Inferior. 
The  red  man  waa  owner  of  the  land,  the  yel- 
low man  hlglily  civilized  and  aaalmllable.  but 
thev  hindered  Iwth  sections — and  are  gone. 

B-jt  the  black  man,  affecting  but  one  sec- 
tion. Is  clothed  with  every  privilege  of  gov- 
ernment and  pinned  to  the  soil,  and  my 
p*opI*  eotnnmnded  to  make  good  st  any  bas- 
ard  and  at  any  cost,  his  full  and  equal  heir- 
ship of  American  privilege  and  proaperlty.  It 
matters  not  that  wherever  the  whltea  and 
ttladu  have  touched,  in  any  era  or  any  clime, 
there  has  been  Irreconcilable  violence.  It 
matters  not  that  no  two  racca  however  simi- 
lar, have  lived  anywhere  at  any  time  on  the 
same  soli  with  equal  rights  In  peace.  In  spite 
of  these  things  we  are  commanded  to  make 
good  thU  change  of  American  policy  which 
has  not  perhaps  changed  American  preju- 
dice—to  make  certain  here  what  has  else- 
where been  Impossible  l)etween  whites  and 
blacks — and  to  reverse,  under  the  very  worst 
coixlitlona,  the  universal  verdict  of  racial 
history.  And  driven,  sir,  to  this  superhuman 
task  with  an  impatience  that  broohs  no  delay, 
a  rigor  that  accepts  no  excuse,  and  a  sus- 
picion that  discourages  frankness  and  sin- 
cerity. We  do  not  shrink  from  this  trial.  It 
Is  so  Interwoven  with  our  Industrial  fabric 
that  we  cannot  dlsentanele  it  If  we  would— 
so  bound  up  In  our  '  onorable  obligation  to 
the  world  that  we  would  not  if  we  could.  Can 
we  solve  It?  The  Ood  who  gave  It  Into  our 
haoda.  He  alone  can  know.  But  this  the 
weakest  and  wisest  of  us  do  knew :  We  cannot 
solve  it  with  lets  than  your  tolerant  and 
patient  sympathy— with  less  than  the  knowl- 
edge that  the  l>lood  that  runa  In  your  veins 
la  our  bicod.  and  tliat  when  we  have  done 
our  best,  whether  the  Issue  be  lest  or  won, 


we  shall  feel  your  strong  urim  about  ua  and 
bear  t)M  beating  of  your  apprcftng  baarta. 

The  resolute,  cletir-haaded.  broad-minded 
mm  of  tlM  louth.  th*  m*A  whose  grnlus 
made  glorloili  every  pag*  of  the  first  70 
years  of  American  hutory,  wtios*  courage  and 
fortitude  you  tested  tn  ft  years  of  the  fiercest 
war.  who**  energy  has  made  bricks  without 
suaw  and  spread  ^utondor  amid  th*  aah*a 
of  their  wv wasted  booM*— thea*  men  wear 
this  probliro  In  their  hearts  and  thalr 
bralna.  by  day  and  by  night.     Thry  reallie. 

as  you  cannot,  what  this  proL  ns 

what  Th"y  uws  to  thla  kindly  u:.. ,..:.dent 

"  measure  of  their  debt  to  the  world 

p  df^plte  they  defendfd  nnd  main- 

t...md  slavery  And  though  their  feet  are 
hindered  In  lis  undergrowth  and  th'  >i 

euctunb»rcd  with  lu  burdens,  they    .  ct 

neither  the  patir  m  which  c<  met  ciesr- 

ncss  nor  the  fa.  ..  .a  which  comes  cour- 
age. N(«.  Sir,  when  In  paaslonat*  mon^nts 
Is  disclosed  to  them  that  vague  and  awful 
shadow,  with  lU  lurid  abysses  and  Ut  crim- 
son staini..  Into  which  I  pray  Ocd  they  may 
never  go.  are  they  sUuck  with  mere  cf  ap- 
prehension than  U  needed  to  complete  tbrlr 
consecration. 

Such  is  the  temper  of  my  people  But 
what  of  the  problem  itself?  M.v  Fr-sldcnt. 
we  need  not  go  one  step  further  unless  ycu 
concede  right  here  the  people  I  speak  for 
are  as  honest,  as  sensible,  and  aa  just  as  your 
people,  seeking  aa  earnestly  as  you  wculd 
In  ttielr  place,  rightly  to  solve  the  prcblem 
i'^hes  them  at  every  vltel  paint.  If 
*.  that  they  are  ruffians,  bllr  dly  striv- 
ing with  bludgeon  and  shotgun  to  plundrr 
and  oppress  a  race,  then  1  shall  sacrifice  my 
self-respect  and  tex  your  patience  In  vain. 
But  admit  that  they  are  men  of  comir.on 
Ecnse  and  common  honesty,  wisely  modifying 
an  environment  they  cannot  wholly  disre- 
gard, guiding  and  controlling  as  best  they 
can  the  vicious  and  Irresponsible  of  either 
rate.  compen.<:atlng  error  with  frankness  and 
retrieving  In  patience  what  they  lose  tn  prs- 
slon.  and  conscious  all  the  time  that  w.x)r.g 
means  ruin — rdmlt  this,  and  we  may  rench 
an  understanding  tonight. 

The  President  of  the  United  States  In  his 
late  message  to  Congress,  dlsctisslng  the  plea 
that  the  South  should  be  left  to  solve  this 
prob'em.  asks:  "Are  they  at  work  upcn  it? 
What  solution  do  they  offer?  When  will  the 
black  man  cast  a  free  ballot?  When  will  he 
have  the  civil  rlghu  that  are  bis?"  I  shall 
not  here  protest  against  the  partlsanry  that, 
for  the  first  time  in  our  history  in  time  of 
peace,  has  stamped  with  the  great  seal  of 
our  Government  a  stigma  txpon  the  people 
of  a  great  and  loyal  sccUon.  though  I  grate- 
fully remember  that  the  great  dead  soldier 
who  held  the  helm  of  sUte  for  the  8  stormy 
years  of  reconstruction,  never  foiuid  need  for 
such  a  step,  and  though  there  U  no  jwrsonal 
sacrince  I  would  not  make  to  remove  thla 
cruel  and  unjust  Imputation  on  my  people 
from  the  archives  of  my  country. 

But,  sir.  backed  by  a  record  on  every  page 
of  which  Is  progress.  I  venture  to  make  earn- 
est and  respecUul  answer  to  the  questions 
that  are  asked.  I  bespeak  your  patience, 
while  with  vigorous  plainness  of  speech 
seeking  your  Judgment  rather  than  your 
applause,  I  proceed  step  by  step.  We  give 
to  the  world  this  year  a  crop  of  7,500,000  bales 
of  cotton,  worth  •450,000.000.  and  its  caah 
equivalent  In  grain,  grasses,  and  fruit.  This 
enormous  crop  would  not  have  come  f  om  the 
hands  of  suUen  and  discontented  labor.  It 
comes  from  peaceful  fields,  in  which  laughter 
and  gossip  rise  above  the  hum  of  Industry. 
and  contentment  runs  with  the  singlr  g  plow. 

It  Is  claimed  that  this  Ignorant  labor  is 
defrauded  of  iU  Just  hUe.  I  present  the  t*x 
books  of  Georgia,  which  show  that  the 
Ifegro.  25  years  ago  a  slave,  has  In  Georgia 
•lone  $10,000,000  of  assessed  property,  worth 
twice  that  much.  Does  not  that  record 
honor  him  and  vindicate  his  nel;;hbors? 
What  people,  penniless.  Illiterate,  hi*  don* 
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an  wall?  for  every  Afrn-Amertcan  agitator, 
stirring  tha  strife  in  which  alone  ha  pros* 
peri.  I  enn  show  you  a  thousand  Negroes, 
happy  in  their  cabin  homea,  tilling  their  own 
land  by  day,  and  at  night  taking  from  the 
lips  of  their  children  the  helpful  meaaage 
their  State  senda  them  from  th*  achoolhouae 
door.  And  the  srhoolhoiise  Itself  bears  tes- 
timony. In  OeofKla  we  added  last  year 
$250,000  to  the  school  fund,  making  a  total 
of  more  than  $1.000.000— and  thla  In  the  face 
of  prejudice  not  yet  conquered  and  of  the 
fact  that  the  whltea  are  aaaeaacd  for  $308.- 
OOO.OOU.  the  blacka  for  $10,000,000,  and  yet 
49  percent  of  the  beneficiaries  are  black  chil- 
dren—and in  the  doubt  of  many  wlae  men  If 
education  helpa.  or  can  help,  our  problem 
Charleaton.  with  her  taxable  valuea  cut  half 
In  two  Blnce  1860.  paya  more  in  proportion 
for  public  achoola  than  Boaton.  Although  it 
is  easier  to  give  much  out  of  much  than  little 
out  of  little,  the  South  with  one-seventh  of 
the  taxable  property  of  the  country,  with  rel- 
atively larger  debt,  having  received  only  one- 
twelfth  as  much  public  land,  and  havin?  back 
of  Its  tax  books  none  of  the  half  billion  of 
bonds  that  enrich  the  North,  and  though  It 
pays  annually  $26,000,000  to  your  section  as 
pensions,  yet  gives  nearly  one-sixth  of  the 
public-school  fund.  The  South  since  1865 
has  spent  $122,000,000  In  education,  and  this 
year  is  pledged  to  $37,000,000  for  State  and 
city  schools,  although  the  blacks,  paying  one- 
thlrtleth  of  the  taxes,  get  nearly  one-half  of 
the  fund. 

Go  into  our  fields  and  see  whites  and  blacks 
working  side  by  side,  on  our  buildings  in  the 
same  squad,  in  our  shcps  at  the  same  forge 
Often  the  blacks  crowd  the  whites  from  work, 
or  lower  wages  because  of  greater  need  or 
simpler  habits,  and  yet  are  permitted  because 
we  want  to  bar  them  from  no  avenue  in 
which  their  feet  are  fitted  to  tread.  They 
could  not  there  be  elected  orators  of  the 
white  universities,  as  they  have  been  here, 
but  they  do  enter  there  a  hundred  useful 
trades  that  are  closed  against  them  here. 
We  hold  It  better  and  wiser  to  tend  the  weeds 
in  the  garden  than  to  water  the  exotic  in  the 
window.  In  the  South,  there  are  Negro  law- 
yers, teachers,  editors,  dentists,  doctors, 
preachers,  multiplying  with  the  increasing 
ability  of  their  race  to  support  them.  In  vil- 
lages and  towns  they  have  their  military 
companies  equipped  from  the  armories  of  the 
'  State,  their  churches  and  societies  built  and 
supported  largely  by  thefr  neighbors.  What 
is  the  testimony  of  the  courts?  In  penal 
legislation  we  have  steadily  reduced  felonies 
to  misdemeanors,  and  have  led  the  world  in 
mitigating  punishment  for  crime,  that  we 
might  save,  as  far  as  possible,  this  depend- 
ent race  from  Its  own  weakness.  In  our 
penitentiary  record.  60  percent  of  the  prose- 
cutors are  Negroes,  and  In  every  court  the 
Negro  criminal  strikes  the  colored  Juror,  that 
white  men  may  Judge  his  case.  In  the  North 
one  Negro  In  every  466  is  In  Jail:  in  the  South 
only  1  In  1.865.  In  the  North  the  percentage 
of  Negro  prisoners  Is  six  times  as  great  as 
native  whites:  in  the  South  only  four  times 
as  great.  If  prejudice  wrongs  him  In  south- 
ern courts,  the  record  shows  It  to  be  deeper  In 
northern  courts. 

I  assert  here,  and  a  bar  as  Intelligent  and 
upright  as  the  bar  of  Massachusetts  will  sol- 
emnly Indorse  my  assertion,  that  In  the 
southern  courts,  from  highest  to  lowest, 
pleading  for  life,  liberty,  or  property,  the 
Negro  has  distinct  advantage  because  he  Is  a 
Negro,  apt  to  be  overreached,  oppressed;  and 
that  this  advantage  reaches  from  the  juror 
In  making  his  verdict  to  the  Judge  in  measur- 
ing his  sentence.  Now,  Mr.  President,  can 
It  be  seriously  maintained  that  we  are  ter- 
rorizing the  people  from  whose  willing  hands 
come  every  year  $1,000,000,000  of  farm  crops? 
or  have  robbed  a  people,  who  25  years  from 
unrewarded  slsvery  have  amassed  In  one 
State  r20.000.000  of  property?  or  that  we  in- 
tend to  oppress  the  people  who  are  arming 


•very  day?  or  deceive  tham  when  wo  are  edu* 
e«tlng  them  to  the  utmost  limit  oi  our  abll' 
tty?  or  outlaw  them  when  wa  work  aide  by 
aide  with  them?  or  reenalavs  them  under 
legal  forms  when  for  their  benefit  we  have 
even  Imprudently  narrowed  the  Umit  of  felo- 
nies  and  mitigated  the  severity  of  law?  My 
fellow  countrymen,  as  you  yourself  may 
aometlmea  have  to  appeal  to  the  bar  of  hu- 
man Judgment  for  JUHtlce  and  for  right,  give 
to  my  people  tonight  the  fair  and  unanawer- 
able  conclualon  of  theae  inconteatubie  facts. 

But  it  la  claimed  that  under  thla  lalr  aeem- 
Ing  there  la  dlaorder  and  violenc*!.  This  1 
admit.  And  there  will  be  until  thore  Is  one 
Ideal  community  on  earth  after  which  we 
may  pattern.  But  how  widely  it  Is  mis- 
Judged.  It  Is  hard  to  measure  with  exact- 
ness whatever  touches  the  Negro.  His  help- 
lessness, his  isolation,  his  century  of  servi- 
tude, these  dispose  us  to  emphasize  and  mag- 
nify his  wrongs.  This  disposition,  Inflamed, 
by  prejudice  and  partlsanry,  has  led  to  In- 
justice and  delusion.  Lawless  men  may  rav- 
age a  county  In  Iowa  and  It  Is  accepted  as  an 
incident — in  the  South  a  drunken  row  is  de- 
clared to  be  the  fixed  habit  of  the  community. 
Regulators  may  whip  vagabonds  in  Indiana 
by  platoons,  and  it  scarcely  arrests  atten- 
tion— a  chance  collision  in  the  South  among 
relatively  the  same  classes  is  gravely  accepted 
as  evidence  that  one  race  is  destroying  the 
other.  We  might  as  well  claim  that  the 
Union  was  ungrateful  to  the  colored  soldiers  ' 
who  followed  its  flag,  because  a  Grand  Army 
post  in  Connecticut  closed  lis  doors  to  a 
Negro  veteran,  as  for  you  to  give  racial  sig- 
nificance to  every  incident  In  the  South  or  to 
accept  exceptional  grounds  as  the  rule  of 
our  society.  I  am  not  one  of  those  who  be- 
cloud American  honor  with  the  parade  of  the 
outrages  of  either  section,  and  be  tie  Ameri- 
can character  by  declaring  yiem  to  be  sig- 
nificant and  representative.  I  prefer  to 
maintain  that  they  are  neither,  and  stand  for 
nothing  but  the  passion  and  the  sin  of  our 
poor  fallen  humanity.  If  society,  like  a  ma- 
chine, were  no  stronger  than  its  weakest  part, 
I  should  despair  of  both  sections.  But, 
knowing  that  society,  sentient  and  respon- 
sible In  every  fiber,  can  mend  and  repair  un- 
til the  whole  has  the  strength  of  the  best,  I 
despair  of  neither. 

These  gentlemen  who  come  wltti  me  here, 
knit  into  Georgia's  busy  life  as  they  are, 
never  saw.  I  dare  assert,  an  outrage  com- 
mitted on  a  Negro.  And  If  they  did.  not  one 
of  you  would  be  swifter  to  prevent  or  punish. 
It  is  through  them,  and  the  men  who  think 
with  them— making  nine-tenths  of  every 
southern  community — that  these  two  races 
have  been  carried  thus  far  with  less  of  vio- 
lence than  would  have  been  pojsslble  any- 
where else  on  earth.  And  in  their  fairness 
and  courage  and  steadfastness,  more  than  in 
all  the  laws  that  can  be  passed  or  all  the 
bayonets  that  can  be  mustered.  Is  the  hope  of 
our  future. 

When  will  the  black  cast  a  free  ballot? 
When  Ignorance  anywhere  Is  not  dominated 
by  the  will  of  the  Intelligent;  when  the 
laborer  anywhere  casts  a  vote  unhindered  by 
his  boss:  when  the  vote  of  the  poor  anywhere 
Is  not  Influenced  by  the  power  cf  the  rich, 
when  the  strong  and  the  steadfast  do  not 
everywhere  control  the  suffrage  cf  the  weak 
and  shiftless — then  and  not  till  then  will  the 
ballot  of  the  Negro  be  free.  The  white  people 
of  the  South  are  banded,  Mr.  President,  not 
in  prejudice  against  the  blacks,  not  in  sec- 
tional estrangement,  not  In  the  hope  of  po- 
litical dominion,  but  In  a  deep  and  abid- 
ing necessity.  Here  is  this  vast  Ignorant  hiid 
purchasable  vote — clannish,  credulous,  im- 
pulsive, and  passionate — temptln?  every  art 
of  the  demagog,  but  insensible  to  the  ap- 
peal of  the  statesman.  Wrongly  started,  in 
that  it  was  led  Into  alienation  from  its 
neighbor  and  taught  to  rely  on  :he  protec- 
tion of  an  outside  force,  It  cannot  be  merged 
and  lost  in  the  two  great  parties  througn 


logical  currents,  for  It  laeka  political  eonvie> 
tlun  and  even  that  Information  on  wtuuU 
com  1(1 1  It  muat  b*  baaad.  It  must  remrtn 
a  fiiciuin— atrong  •nough  tn  every  commu> 
nity  to  control  on  the  slightest  division  of  th* 
whites.  Under  that  division  It  becomes  the 
prey  of  the  cunning  and  unscrupulous  of  both 
parties.  Its  credulity  is  Imposed  on,  IU 
patience  Inflamed,  its  cupidity  tempted,  Its 
Impulses  misdirected,  and  even  Its  supersti- 
tion made  to  play  Its  part  In  a  campaign  In 
which  every  Interest  of  society  Is  Jeopardised 
and  every  approach  to  the  ballot  box  de- 
bauched. It  is  against  such  campaigns  la 
this,  the  folly  and  the  bitterness  and  th* 
danger  of  which  every  southern  community 
has  drunk  deeply,  that  'he  white  people  cf 
the  South  are  banded  together.  Just  as  you 
In  Massachusetts  would  be  banded  If  300.000 
black  men.  not  one  In  a  hundred  able  to  read 
his  ballot,  banded  In  a  race  Instinct,  holding 
agilnst  you  the  memory  of  a  century  of 
slavery,  tavght  by  your  late  conquerors  to 
distrust  and  oppose  you,  had  already  trav- 
estied legislation  from  your  Statehouse.  and 
In  eve-y  species  of  folly  or  villainy  had  wasted 
your  substance  and  exhausted  your  credit. 

But  admitting  the  right  of  the  whites  to 
unite  against  this  tremendous  menace,  we 
are  challenged  with  the  smallness  of  our  vote. 
This  has  long  been  flippantly  charged  to  be 
evidence,  and  has  now  been  solemnly  and  offi- 
cially declared  to  be  proof  of  political  turpi- 
tude and  baseness  on  our  part.  Let  us  see. 
Virginia,  a  State  now  under  fierce  assault  for 
this  alleged  crime,  in  1888  cast  75  percent  of 
her  vote.  Massachusetts,  the  State  In  which 
I  speak.  60  percent  of  her  vote.  Was  It  sup- 
pression' in  Virginia  and  natural  causes  In 
Massachusett?  Last  month  Virginia  cast  63 
percent  of  her  vote,  and  Massachusetts,  fight- 
ing In  every  district,  cast  only  49  percent  of 
hers.  If  Virginia  Is  condemned  because  31 
percent  of  her  vote  was  silent,  how  shall  this 
State  escape  in  which  51  percent  was  dumb? 
Let  us  enlarge  this  comparison.  The  16 
Southern  States  In  1888  cast  67  percent  of 
their  total  vole,  the  6  New  England  States 
but  63  percent  of  theirs.  By  what  fair  rule 
shall  the  stigma  be  put  upon  one  section, 
while  the  other  escapes?  A  congressional 
election  in  New  York  last  week,  with  the  poll- 
ing place  within  touch  of  every  voter,  brought 
out  only  6.000  votes  of  28.000 — and  the  lack  of 
opposition  is  assigned  as  the  natural  cause. 
In  a  district  In  my  State.  In  which  an  oppo- 
sition speech  has  not  been  heard  In  10  years, 
and  the  polling  places  are  miles  apart — under 
the  unfair  reasoning  of  which  my  section  has 
been  a  constant  victim — the  small  vote  la 
charged  to  be  proof  of  forcible  suppression. 
In  Virginia  an  average  majority  of  lO.COO. 
under  hopeless  division  of  the  minority,  was 
raised  to  40,000:  in  Iowa,  In  the  same  election, 
a  majority  of  32.000  was  wiped  out  and  an 
opposition  majority  of  8,000  was  established. 
The  change  of  40.000  votes  In  Iowa  is  accepted 
as  political  revolution:  in  Virginia  an  Increase 
of  30.000  on  a  safe  majority  is  declared  to  be 
proof  of  political  fraud.  I  charge  these  facts 
and  figures  home,  Sir.  to  the  heart  and  con- 
science of  the  American  p>eople.  who  will  not 
assuredly-see  one  section  condemned  for  what 
another  section  is  excused.  If  I  can  drlv* 
them  through  the  prejudice  of  the  partisan, 
and  have  them  reed  and  pondered  at  the  fire- 
side of  the  citizen.  I  will  rest  on  the  Judgment 
there  formed  and  the  verdict  there  rendered. 

It  is  deplorable.  Sir,  that  in  both  sections 
a  large  percentage  of  the  vote  is  not  reg- 
ularly cast,  but  more  Inexplicable  that  this 
should  be  so  In  New  England  than  In  the 
South.  What  Invites  the  Negro  to  the  bal- 
lot box?  He  knows  that,  of  all  men.  It  has 
promised  him  most  and  yielded  him  least. 
His  first  appeal  to  suffrage  was  the  promise 
of  "40  acres  and  a  mule."  His  second,  th* 
threat  that  Democratic  success  meant  his 
reensUvement.  Both  have  proved  false  In 
his  e>perlence.  He  looked  for  a  home,  and 
he    got    the    freedman's    bank.    B«    fought 
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the  promlM  of  ttv«  loaf,  and  In  victory 
dented   the  cnnnbe.     Dtaeourafed  »iid 
be   bM  reellaed   at   last   that   ble 
trtenda  are  ble  nelchbon.  with   whom 
ble  li  It  la  cast,  and  vhoae  prosperity  U  bound 
tip  l\  bis.  and  that  be  has  gained  nothing 
In  p^ttlcB  to  compensate  the  loss  of  thrlr 
and  tympathy  that  U  at  last  hu 
hla  enduring  hope.     And  so.  wlth- 
or  organization — and  lacklnij  the 
Ite  herrjsra  of  my  party  friends  In  Ver- 
that  makes  thrtr  hopeless  march  over 
—    lUls  a  high  and  Inspiring  pilgrimage — 
he  a  uewdly  measures  the  occasional  acltii- 
tor.  I  •lanees  hla  little  account  with  pohttca. 
touc!  les  op  his  mule  and  )ogs  down  the  fur- 
row   letting   the   mad   world   Jog   as   it   will. 
Tb  t  Negro  rote  can  never  control  In  the 
Bout  V  and  It  wculd  be  well  If  partisans  In 
-the     Jcrth   would   understand   this.     I   hate 
seen  the  white  people  of  a  State  set  about 
by  b!-.ck  ho&ts  until  their  fate  seemed  sealed. 
But.  sir.  some  brave  man.  banding  them  tc- 
gethir.  would  rise,  as  Fllsha  rose  In  belea- 
guend    Samaria,    and    touching    their    eyes 
with    faith,    bid    them    look    abroad    to   see 
the     ^ery    air    "fllled    with    the    chariots    ct 
Israe    and  the  horsemen  thereof  "•     If  there 
la  ar  y  human   force  that  cannot   be  with- 
ttooc .  It  Is  the  power  of  the  banded  Intel- 
M§tm  ^   and    responsibility   of   a    free   com- 
mtm  ty.     Against   It,   numbers   and   corn^K 
tlon   cannot  prevail.     It  cannot  be  forbldd«« 
In   tie   law   or  divorced   In   force.     It   Is   the 
to«ll<  nable    right   of   every   free   community 
and  '  he  Just  and  righteous  safer:uard  against 
an   l|  norant   or  corrupt  suffrage.     It   is  on 
this.   sir.  that  we   rely   In   the  South.     Not 
the  lowardiy   menace  of  mask  or  shct^n; 
Iwit  t  tie  peaceful  majesty  of  Intelligence  and 
napo  latbttttf,  OMMMd   and  unified   tor   the 
pvwia  !tlaa  at  Ifea  kOBMe  and  the  preservation 
«C  Ni  Ubarty.    That.  sir.  is  our  reliance  and 
o«r  1  opt.  and  against  It  all  tlie  powers  at 
tiM  •  krth  shall  not  prevail.     Tou  may  pass 
foree  bills,  but  they  will  not  avail.     Tou  may 
surrei  ider  your  own  liberties  to  Federal  elec- 
tion 1  iw:  you  may  submit.  In  fear  of  a  neces- 
■tty  t  Mt  does  not  exist,  that  tlie  very  form 
of  tkii  Oovemment  may   be  chani^ed:    tikis 
*  tluit  hi, Ida  In  Its  charter  the  boaat 
'  tt  Is  a  free  and  Independent  common - 
wnM  I"— It  may  deliver  Its  election  machin- 
ery  hito  the   hands  of   the  Oovemment   It 
tareipei  I  to  create:  but  never,  sir.  will  a  single 
State  of  thia  Union.  North  or  South,  be  de> 
Mvere  I  again  to  the  control  of  an  lirnoranc 
and    infertar    race.     We    wrcetcd    our    State 
goveniment  from  Negro  supremacy  when  tlie 
IKsder  a  drumbeat  rolled  closer  to  the  ballot 
taBaid  Fedval  bayonets  hedged  It  deeper 
abevt  th»n  wUl  ever  again  be  permitted  In 
this  fee  Government.    But.  air.  though  the 
cnaaoa  of  this  Republic  thimdered  in  every 
wiOai  district  of  the  South,  we  still  should 
find  li   the  mercy  of  Ood   the   means  and 
the  aurage  to  prevent  Ita  reeaUbilthment 
I  Ml  ret.  sir.  that  my  section,  hindered  with 
this  I  roblem.   stands   in  seeming  estrange- 
ment  to  the  North.     If.  air,  any  man  will 
point   out  to  me  a  path  down   which   the 
white  ^Mopto  ot  the  South  divided  may  walk 
w  and  honor.  I  will  uke  that  path 
I  take  It  alone — for  at  the  end.  and 
eiae.  I  fear,  la  to  be  found  the  full 
,     Ity  of  my  section  and  the  full  restora- 
tion o:  thia  Union.     But.  sir.  if  the  Negro 
bad  n«  t  been  enfranchised,  the  South  would 
have  leen  divided  and  the  Republic  united. 
What    lolutlcn.  then,  can  we  offer  for  this 
proble  n?    Time  alone  can  dlsdoae  tt  to  us. 
Wa  atK  tply  report  progress  and  aak  your  pa- 
-*    ca.     If   the  problem  ba  Mtrad  at  all — 
I   Irmly  believe  It  will,  though  nowhere 
bus  It  been— It   will  be  solved  by  the 
people  most  deeply  bound  In  Interest,  most 
deeply  pletl^sed  In  honor  to  its  solution.     I 
bad  rather  see  my  people  render  back  this 
qoeatlcn   rightly  solved  tbaa   to  see   them 
fatber  all  tba  spoMs  ov«r  wblrh  faction  hM 
abies    Catiline     ccnspired     and 
rlfoagbt. 


Ueantlme  we  treat  the  Negro  fairly,  meaa- 
urlng  to  him  Jusuce  in  the  fullness  the 
strong  should  give  to  the  weak,  and  leading 
blm  in  the  steadfast  ways  of  citizenship  tixat 
he  may  no  longer  be  the  prey  of  the  un- 
scrupuloTis  and  the  sport  of  the  thousbtlesa. 
We  open  to  blm  every  punuit  in  which  he 
can  proeper,  and  seek  to  toroadaa  bla  train- 
ing and  capacity.  We  seek  to  hold  his  con- 
fidence and  friendship,  anci  to  pin  him  to  the 
soil  with  ownersbip.  that  he  may  caUh  In 
the  fire  of  his  own  hearthstone  that  sense 
of  responsibility  tiie  shiftless  can  never  know. 
And  we  gather  him  into  that  alliance  of 
Intelligence  and  responsibility  that,  thou^^h 
It  now  runs  close  to  racial  lines,  welcomes 
tlM  responsible  and  intelligent  of  any  race. 
By  thia  oourae.  conflnaari  In  our  judgment 
and  Justified  in  the  pgogreaa  already  made, 
we  hope  to  progress  slowly  but  surely  to  the 
end. 

The  love  we  feel  for  that  race  you  cannot 
measure  nor  comprehend.  As  I  attest  It  here, 
the  spirit  of  my  old  black  manuny  from  her 
home  up  there  looks  down  to  bless,  and 
through  the  tumult  of  this  night  steals  the 
sweet  music  of  her  croonlugs  as  30  years 
ago  she  held  me  In  her  black  arms  and  led 
as  smiling  into  sleep.  This  scene  vanishes 
as  I  speak,  and  I  catch  a  vialon  of  an  old 
aouthern  home,  with  Its  lufty  pillars,  and  ita 
wbite  pigeons  fluttering  down  tlirough  the 
goMon  air.  I  see  w^men  with  et.-alned  and 
anxious  faces  and  children  alert  yet  help- 
less. I  see  night  come  down  with  its  dan- 
gers and  Its  epprehsnalons,  and  in  a  big 
homely  room  I  feel  on  my  tired  head  the 
touch  of  loving  hands — now  worn  and 
wrinkled,  but  fairer  lo  me  yet  than  the  har\«i« 
of  mortal  woman,  and  stronger  yet  to  laid 
me  than  the  hands  of  mortal  man — as  they 
lay  a  mother's  blessing  there  while  at  her 
knaes,  the  truest  altar  I  yet  have  foimd.  I 
thank  God  that  she  Is  safe  In  her  sanctuary, 
bscausa  her  slaves,  sentinel  In  the  silent  cabin 
or  guard  at  her  chamber  door,  put  a  black 
man's  loyalty  between  her  and  danger. 

I    catch    another    vision.      The    LrL&ls    of 
battle — a   soldier   struck,   staggering,   fallen. 
I  see  a  slave,  scuffling  through  the  smoke, 
winding  his  black  arma  about  the  fallen  form, 
reckless  of  the  hurtling  death,  bending  bis 
trusty  face  to  catch  the  wurds  that  tremble 
on  the  stricken  lips,  so  wrestling  msantlme 
with  agony  that  he  would  lay  down  bla  life 
In  bu  master's  stead.    I  see  him  by  the  weary 
bedside,  mlnutering  with  uncomplaining  pa- 
tience, praying  with  all  hu  humble  heart  liiat 
Ood  will  lift  hia  ntaster  up.  untu  death  comes 
m  mercy  and  in  honor  to  sUll  the  soldiers 
agony  and  seal  the  soldier's  life.     I  see  bun 
by    the  open  grave,   mute,   mououlesc.   un- 
covered, itftaing  for  the  death  of  him  who 
In  life  fought  against  bis  trsedom     I  see  him 
when   the   mound   Is  heaped  and   the  great 
drama  of  that  life  Is  closed,  turn  away  and 
with  downcast  eyes  and  imesrtatn  step  start 
out   Into   new  and  Strang*  flsids.   faltering. 
[ling,  but  movbig  on.  until  his  sham- 
flgure  la  lost  ta  tbe  light  of  this  bet- 
ter snd  brighter  day.     And  from  the  grave 
comes  a  voice  saying:  •'Follow  him  I    Put  yotir 
arms  about  him  In  his  need,  even  as  he  put 
bis  about  me.    Be  hlB>frtand  as  he  was  mins." 
And  out  Into  this  new  world— strange  to  me 
as  to  him.  dating,  bswlldertng  both— I  fol- 
low!    And  may  Ood  lorgst  my  people  when 
they  forget  him. 

Whatever  the  future  may  hold  fbr  them, 
whether  they  pl«.d  along  in  the  servitude 
from  which  they  have  nev*»r  been  Uftrd  slnoe 
the  Cyrenian  was  laid  hold  upon  by  the 
Bonian  soldiers  and  made  to  bear  the  cross 
of  tbs  fainting  Christ:  whether  they  find 
homes  again  in  Africa,  and  thus  hasten  the 
prophecy  of  th*  psalmist  who  lald.  "And  stid- 
denly  Kthlopla  shall  hold  odt  bar  hands  onto 
Ood":  whether,  forever  dislocated  and  sspa* 
rated,  they  remain  a  weak  people  basat  by 
etfonger.  and  exist  ■•  tba  Truk.  who  Uvas  In 
tbs  Jsalousy  rather  than   in  Um  conscience 


of  Kurope:  or  whether  In  this  miraculous  re- 
public they  break  through  the  caste  of  twen- 
ty centuries  and.  belying  universal  history, 
reach  the  full  stature  of  citizenship,  and  in 
peace  maintaf  it,  we  shall  give  them  utter- 
most JuatJM  and  abiding  friendahlp.  And 
wbatsvcr  we  do.  Into  whatever  seeming 
estrangement  we  may  be  driven,  nothing 
shsll  disturb  the  love  we  bear  this  Republic, 
or  mitigate  our  consecration  to  Its  tervice. 

I  stand  here.  Mr  President,  to  piofess  no 
new  loyalty.  When  General  Lee.  whose  heart 
was  the  temple  of  our  hopes  and  whose  arm 
was  clothed  with  our  strength,  renewed  hIa 
allegiance  to  the  Oovemment  at  Appomattox, 
he  spoke  from  a  heart  too  great  to  be  false, 
and  he  spoke  for  every  honest  man  from 
Maryland  to  Tesas.  From  that  day  to  this, 
HamHrsr  has  nowhere  in  the  South  sworn 
juuig  Hannibal  to  hatred  and  venget  nee.  but 
everywhere  to  loyalty  and  to  love.  Witness 
the  soldier  standing  at  the  base  of  a  Confed- 
prate  monument  above  the  grave?  of  his 
comrades,  his  empty  sleeve  toeaing  In  the 
April  wind,  adjuring  the  young  men  about 
him  to  sen.e  as  honest  and  loyal  citizens  the 
Government  ngalnst  which  their  fathers 
fought.  This  message,  delivered  fmrn  that 
cacred  presence,  has  gone  home  to  the  hearts 
of  my  fellows.  And,  sir.  I  declare  here,  if 
physical  courage  be  always  equal  to  human 
aspiration,  that  they  would  die.  sir,  If  need 
be.  to  restore  this  Republic  their  fathers 
fought  to  disscrive. 

Such.  Mr.  President.  Is  this  pwoble-n  as  we 
see  It:  such  is  the  temper  In  which  we  ap- 
proach It:  such  the  progress  made.  What 
do  we  ask  of  you?  First,  patience:  out  of 
this  alone  can  come  perfect  work.  Second, 
confidence:  In  this  alone  can  you  jndpe  fairly. 
Third,  sympathy:  In  this  you  can  help  vm 
test.  Fourth,  give  us  your  sons  as  hostages. 
When  you  plant  your  capital  In  millions, 
send  your  sons  that  they  may  help  knew  how 
true  are  our  hearts  and  may  help  r»ell  the 
Anglo-Saxon  current  until  It  can  carry  with- 
out danger  this  black  Infusloh  Fifth, 
loyalty  to  the  Republic— for  there  Is  sec- 
tionalism In  loyalty  as  In  estrangement. 
This  hour  little  needs  the  loyalty  that  Is  loyal 
to  one  section  and  yet  holds  the  ether  In 
endinlng  suspicion  and  estrangemenr.  Olve 
us  the  broad  and  perfect  loyalty  that  loves 
and  trusts  Georgia  alike  with  Massachu- 
setts—that knows  no  South,  no  North,  no 
Bast,  no  West;  but  endears  with  equal  and 
patriotic  love  every  foot  of  our  soil,  every 
State  of  our  Union. 

A  mighty  duty,  sir.  and  a  mighty  inspi- 
ration  Impels   every   one   of   us   tonight   to 
lose  in  patriotic  consecration  whatever  es- 
stranges,    whatever    divides.      We.    sir.    are 
Americans,  and  we  fight  for  human  liberty. 
The   uplifting    force   of   the    American    lde» 
Is    under    every    throne    on    earth.      France, 
Brazil— these  are  otir  victories.     To  redeem 
the  earth  from  kingcraft  and  oppression — 
this  Is  our  mission.    And  we  shall  not  fall. 
God  has  sown  In  our  soil   the  seed  of  bis 
millennial  harvest,  and  he  will  not  lay  the 
sickle   to   the    ripening   crop    until    his    full 
and  perfect  day  has  coone.    Our  history,  sir. 
has  been  a  consunt  and  expanding  mlracie 
from  Plymouth  Rock  and  Jamestown  all  the 
■"■y — »3re.  even  from  the  hour  when,  from 
the  voiceless  and  trackless  ocean,  a  new  world 
'***  toto*  "Jg^t  of  the  Inspired  sailor.     Aa 
wa  ^proach  the  fourth  centennial  of  that 
stupmdous  day.  when  the  old  world  will  come 
to  marvel  and  to  learn,  amid  our  gathered 
treasures,  let  us  resolve  to  crown  the  miracles 
of  our  past  with  the  ipaetacle  of  a  Repub- 
lic compact,  united.  liiiUMuluble  In  the  bends 
of  love,  loving  from  the  Lakes  to  the  Oulf. 
the   wounds  of  war   healed    In   every   heart 
as  on  every  hill,  serene,  and  resplendent  at 
tb*    sununit    of    human    achievement    and 
earthly  glory,  biasing  out  the  path,  and  mak- 
ing clear  th*  way  up  which  all  the  natlOBS 
0*  Ite  aarth  most  come  in  cod  s  appointad 
time. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON. JOHN  W.  BYRNES 

or  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  16,  1948 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  v.e  sometimes  lose  sight  of  the 
tremendous  Impact  of  Federal  spending 
upon  the  economic  life  of  our  States. 
That  Impact  was  recently  brought  forci- 
bly home  by  two  Wisconsin  organizations 
who  are  concerned  about  the  future  of 
local  and  State  governments  in  this  era 
of  high  governmental  spending  on  the 
Federal  level. 

The  first  article  I  insert  as  part  of 
my  remarks  is  an  excerpt  from  a  recent 
radio  broadcast  sponsored  by  the  Wis- 
consin Taxpayers  Alliance.  It  asks 
some  pertinent  questions  concerning  the 
impact  of  spending,  and  tax  collection, 
by  the  Federal  Government.  The  sec- 
ond article,  with  its  accompanying  table, 
shows  the  cost  of  the  President's  pro- 
posed budget  to  the  people  in  the  sev- 
eral counties  of  Wisconsin  as  compared 
with  the  State  income-tax  levy,  and  was 
Issued  by  the  Wisconsin  State  Chamber 
of  Commerce. 

TOTAL  TAXES    IN    WISCONSIN 

How  many  people  know  that  Wisconsin  has 
a  bllUon-doUar  industry?  Yes,  It  has.  That 
Industry  Is  government.  Total  taxes  levied 
and  collected  In  Wisconsin  by  all  units  of 
government  In  the  1947  fiscal  year  amounted 
to  more  than  $1,000,000,000.  Included  In  thU 
bllllon-doUar  figure  are  the  collections  In 
Wisconsin  by  the  Federal,  the  State,  and 
the  local  units  of  government.  The  1947 
fiscal  year  was  the  fourth  year  In  a  row  that 
all  governments  In  this  State  collected  taxes 
amounting  to  more  than  a  billion  dollars. 

In  order  to  get  some  Idea  of  what  a  billion 
dollars  means  to  Wisconsin,  let  us  make  a 
comparison. 

We  usually  think  of  the  farms  of  Wis- 
consin as  making  up  a  very  Important  part 
of  our  State  activity.  When  we  have  the 
privilege  of  traveling  about  this  great  State, 
we  see  miles  and  miles  of  farm  land.  Dot- 
ting the  landscape,  we  see  the  homes  of 
these  thousands  of  Wisconsin  farmers  and 
their  families.  We  see  the  farm  buildings, 
the  great  dairy  barns,  the  silos,  the  tobacco 
sheds,  the  world-famous  dairy  herds. 

According  to  the  Wisconsin  Crop  and 
Livestock  Reporter  Wisconsin's  gross  farm 
income  In  1946 — the  last  year  for  which  fig- 
ures are  available — amounted  to  Just  a  little 
over  $1,000,000,000.  In  other  words,  total 
Federal.  State,  and  local  taxes  collected  In 
Wisconsin  amounted  to  about  the  same  as 
the  total  gross  farm  Income  of  this  State. 
It  would  have  taken  approximately  all  the 
Income  of  all  the  farmers  In  Wisconsin  to 
pay  Wisconsin's  Federal.  State,  and  local  tax 
bill.  Of  course,  other  people  besides  farmers 
pay  taxes.  We  have  drawn  this  comparison 
only  to  give  some  Idea  of  how  Important 
•1.000.000.000  In  taxes  Is  to  Wisconsin. 

Actually,  total  taxes  In  this  State  In  1947 
vcre  down  a  bit  from  the  previous  year.  Al- 
Ibough  State  and  local  taxes  increased  $29,- 
000.000  In  1947.  Federal  taxes  were  $112.- 
000.000  less. 

Prior  to  the  war  years.  State  and  local 
governments  were  the  major  tax  collectors  In 
Wisconsin.  Now  the  Federal  Government  Is 
two  and  one-third  times  as  imporunt  a  U« 


collector  In  Wisconsin  as  all  the  State  and 
local  units  of  government  combined.  If  you 
want  to  be  exact.  Federal-tax  collections  In 
Wisconsin  lait  year  amounted  to  over  $700,- 
000.000.  State  and  local  collections  fell  Just 
a  little  short  of  $300,000,000.  With  this 
shift  In  emphasis  from  State  and  local  to 
Federal  taxes,  the  Income  tax  haj  risen  In 
Importance  In  the  total  tax  picture.  The 
Income  tax  In  1947  took  almost  two  out  of 
every  three  dollars  In  Federal,  State,  and 
local  taxes  collected  In  this  State.  Here 
again,  the  Federal  Government,  with  Its  high 
rates  on  Individuals  and  corporations  col- 
lected nearly  90  percent  of  all  Income  taxes 
In  the  State. 

The  State  of  Wisconsin,  with  much  lower 
rates  on  both  Individuals  and  corporations 
than  the  Federal  Government,  collected 
about  10  percent  of  all  Income  tax<?8  In  Wis- 
consin. These  figures  were  just  recently 
compiled  by  the  Wisconsin  Taxpayers  Al- 
liance. 

They  raise  some  very  Important  questions 
for  taxpayers.  State  legislators,  cotinty 
boards,  city  councils,  and  school  boards 
throughout  this  State. 

First  of  all.  It  should  be  obvlotis  that  a 
bllllon-dollar  tax,  taken  In  Itself,  presents 
a  serious  problem  for  Wisconsin  agriculture, 
labor.  Industry,  and  commerce. 

Second,  high  Federal  taxes  create  serious 
revenue  problems  for  State  and  local  units 
of  government.  It  Is  difficult  for  the  State 
government,  the  counties,  the  municipali- 
ties, and  schools  to  make  tax  adjustments 
against  the  tremendous  pressure  of  high 
Federal  taxes. 

Third,  both  State  and  Federal  Government 
expenditures  are  relying  to  a  large  degree 
upon  Income-tax  yields.  The  figures  Indi- 
cate that  expenditures  are  geared  to  high 
tax  yields,  which  In  turn  depend  upon  cx- 
tremelv  prosperous  times,  and  to  some  degree 
on  Inflation.  They  Indicate  the  need  for 
careful  study  of  the  questions  which  will 
arise  when  these  tax  yields  fall  off. 

WHAT  PRESIDENT  TRUMAN'S   BUDGET   WOtTLD 
COST   WISCONSIN   TAXPATEES 

The  budget  submitted  to  Congress  by 
President  Truman  January  12  calls  for  the 
expenditure  by  the  Federal  Government  of 
$39,669,000,000  during  the  fiscal  year  begin- 
ning July  1,  1948,  and  ending  June  30,  1949. 
If  enacted  as  recommended  by  the  President, 
Wisconsin's  share  of  the  $39,669,000,000  pro- 
posed extjendltures  will  approximate  $892,- 
552,500  on  the  basis  of  "Income  payments  to 
the  Individuals"  In  1946,  they  equaling  2.25 
percent  of  the  national  total.  To  bring  the 
Federal  budget  closer  home  to  Wisconsin  tax- 
payers, the  approximate  share  to  be  borne 
by  each  county  Is  shown  below,  the  amoimt 
being  arrived  at  by  using  figures  showing  the 
amount  of  normal  Income  tax  collected  in 
each  county  In  the  year  ending  June  30,  1947, 
that  being  the  best  available  basis. 


County 


Adams..... 

Ashland - 

Barron . 

Hayfleld 

Brown 

Buffalo 

Bumptt ' 

ralumet 

ChipiKWS— 

Clark 

Columbia..... 

Craw(ord_  ...... 

l>anc 

I>o<lce ........ 

Door 

]>ouslas 

Dunn............. 


State  income  tax 


Total  m:;  Percent 
collectiiin  ofPtat* 
in  couuty     total 


$12,831 

141, 12fi 

177,01.3 

42,8.^2 

i.san.osi2 

67,064 

34,529 

187,  241 

340,042 

iw.ao4 

$8^104 
86^512 
?.  510,  C52 
678,052 
218,223 
448,111 
168.ffil 


0.02 
.27 
.34 
.08 

3.04 
.11 
.ft5 
.36 
.65 
.36 
.68 
.16 

4.77 

1.30 
.41 
.85 
.33 


County 
share  of 
proposed 
Federal 
expendi- 
tures in 
1948H9 


•  $179,000 

2,410,000 

3.03.\000 

714,000 

27,  l-H  000 
982,000 
446,000 
3,  21-3. 000 
5,802,000 
3,  213, 000 
6,060,000 
1,428,00(' 

42,574,000 

11,514,000 
3,650,000 
7,S87,0e0 
%$0^OOO 


County 


Esu  Claire 

Klorrnce 

Fond  du  Lsc........... 

Kon-st 

<>mnt 

'^rwn 

<lrwn  Lake 

Iowa 

Iron 

Jaclt.sons.. 

Jefferson. 

Juneau 

Kenosha 

Kewaunee 

La  Crnss*' 

Lafayette 

Langlade 

Lincoln 

Manitowoc............. 

Marathon 

Marinette 

Marijuette 

Milwaukee 

Monrw 

Ooonto 

Oneirla 

Ouucamie 

Oxaukee 

Pepin 

Pierce... 

Polk 

Portage . 

Price 

Racine 

Richland ...t.. 

Rock 

Rask 

St.  Croix 

Sauk 

Snwyer . 

Shaw-ruio 

Shelxjygan 

Taylor 

TremKaJeau. ..>.... 

Vernon 

Vilas 

Walworth 

Washburn _. .. 

Washington.. 

Waukesha.. ............. 

Waui«ea 

Waushara . 

W'innebaiEO 

W^.... 


State  income  tax 

County 

share  of 

Total  1047 

1 
Percent 

•fx:? 

collection 

of  State 

expemll- 
turp*  in 
194»-49 

in  county 

total 

$l,Cr<<t,036 

3.02 

$18,030,000 

12,614 

.02 

179.000 

r8K,:08 

1.88 

16. 780.  con 

40.103 

.08 

803,000 

rKI.340 

.A3 

4.731,000 

aiiK,  (ui 

.t» 

6.366, 000 

IS\  G31 

.30 

o     •■  .^  -      -  1  .^  . 

1I^(68 

.32 

72.M>2 

.14 

60,370 

.11 

6£4,  .'65 

1,10 

1,,     .      ,, 

70,  08 
1.112.101 

.13 

1, 16u.iWk) 

^U 

18, 8X3, 000 

126.473 

.24 

?,  143.00$ 

1, 164,  too 

2.21 

10,735,080 

140,002 

.37 

2,410,000 

13f.,  m 

.36 

3  321.000 

253, 452 

.48 

4.  2M,  im 

1,322,636 

3  51 

22,4(tl000 

1.  101,  202 

326 

21X173,000 

2E5.254 

.56 

4.008,000 

18,349 

.03 

388,000 

21.011,155 

30.01 

356.218.000 

144.233 

.27 

Z  410. 000 

126,418 

.24 

3 143  000 

24>(,632 

.47 

4. 19,\  000 

1.351,771 

3  57 

32.039.000 

481.588 

.01 

8, 124000 

27.386 

.05 

44^000 

91),  112 

.17 

1.517,000 

11  »,&'-. 

.33 

4a«.0M 

314,  7,« 

.60 

5.35.1.000 

104,008 

.30 

1,  7K\  (irxt 

13021065 

4.54 

40.  522.  'in 

94  276 

.18 

1.6<)7. ««) 

1. 628,  885 

3.09 

37,580,000 

06.081 

.18 

1.607,00$ 

16.\  MO 

..32 

?,8.vi.aoo 

38K.  424 

.74 

(j,6a<.800 

24.  212 

.05 

446,000 

157,626 

..30 

3  678,000 

1.442,571 

3  74 

24.  4%, 000 

OR.  334 

.10 

1,696.000 

8S,3» 

.17 

1.  .517, 000 

109.06.3 

.21 

1.R74.0TO 

4!!.  .MI 

.09 

803.000 

475, 209 

.00 

8,033.000 

4I,8.'>4 

.(« 

714.000 

ttS.  213 

.83 

7,408.000 

l,2t'.I.M0 

3  40 

31,421,000 

260.441 

.49 

4. 374, 000 

4U.742 

.08 

714,000 

1,  666.  396 

3.17 

38,294.000 

900,057 

1.73 

15,441,000 

Housing  and  Rent  Act  of  1948 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  A.  BLATNIK 

or  MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT ATIVE3 

Tuesday,  March  16,  1948 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  ex- 
amination of  the  bill  <S.  2182)  now  un- 
der consideration — this  so-called  Hous- 
ing and  Rent  Act  of  1948 — indicates  that 
the  House  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency  is  neither  interested  In  con- 
trolling rents  nor  checking  inflation.  If 
the  committee  really  favored  genuine 
rent  control,  it  would  have  reported  a 
sound  bill  Instead  of  this  weakened  and 
anemic  proposal.  For  it  is  obvious  that 
this  measure  is  not  designed  to  control 
rents— it5  purpose  is  to  relax  and  further 
weaken  the  few  remaining  controls  over 
rental  housing.  The  effect  of  its  un- 
workable and  watered-down  provisions 
is  to  make  a  mockery  and  farce  of  rent 
control,  and  It  is  hypocritical  to  deceive 
the  millions  of  tenant  families  Into  be- 
lie v'ing  that  it  will  protect  them  from 
further  rent  hikes. 

The  enactment  of  this  law  represents 
the  last  chapter  of  the  tragedy  whereby 


i.^ 
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nterests  of  consumers  have  been 

on  the  altar  of  corporate  and 

profits.    During  the  summer  of 

a  bipartisan  coalition  in  Congress. 

the  advice  of  the  National 

ItlM  of  Manufacturers  and  other 
lobby  groups,  scuttled  the  price 
.  The  result  has  been 
_  eoMumer  prices— the 
of  ttnag  has  incremaed  by  over  30 
pera  nt  dwlng  the  last  18  months,  and 
the  I  rice  index  for  food  has  Kone  up  by 
55  points.  Then  Congress  wreclced  the 
rent  control  program  last  ses.slon  when 
they  adopted  the  emasculated  Wolcott 
bill,  md  rents  have  Increased  by  nearly 
10  p(  rcent  in  the  last  yea/. 

Bvt  the  real-estate  lobby  \s  still  not 
Mlii  led.  and  now  the  Congre.s.s  finds  it- 
Mlf  itDsldering  this  bill  which  is  even 
wealer  and  more  unworkable  than  last 
year  s  phony  rent-control  bill.  I  must 
adm  t  that  the  committee  has  accom- 
9iUt  ed  a'VilracIe  m  devismg  a  bill  which 
to  Biore  objectionable  than  last  year's 
MMH  ciliated  rent  law.  However,  the 
comiiittee  has  succeeded  in  achieving 
the  mpossible.  It  has  written  a  bill 
whici  makes  a  pretense  of  controlling 
rent  while  destroying  every  semblance 
c  f  tt  is  tjrpe  of  control. 

RcKardless  of  the  claims  of  the  Re- 
publ  can  leadership,  the  over-all  effect 
of  tl  IS  measure  is  to  lncrea.^e  rents  on 
virtu  illy  all  types  of  dwelling  units.    Its 
fr»U4  ulcnt  nature  becomes  most  obvious 
Vhec  one  examines  Its  major  provisions, 
and   considers   their   effect.     After   the 
enac  ment  of  last  years  rent  law.  the 
only   emaining  control  over  scarce  build- 
ing Eiateriaii,  in  the  Government's  allo- 
catlo  1  and  priority  wa.s  the  Hou.sing  Ex- 
peditfr's  authority  to  limit  amusement 
IMl  i  ecreational  con.struction.    This  bill 
com]  etes   the   wrecking-job   perform%d 
oo   t  le   Veterans'   Emergency    Hoosing 
Prog]  am  by  repealing  this  one  control. 
Thl4  »ill  mean  that  an  ever- greater  vol- 
ume ( if  buildmg  materials  can  be  diverted 
to  the  construction  of  race  tracks  and 
night  clubs  rather  than  needed  dwelling 
units  to  care  for  the  3.000.000  homeless 
famil  es  of  Americans  who  are  now  liv- 
ing ddubled  up  with  friends  and  relatives. 
Tb'  second  objectionable  feature  of 
this    Jill   is    the   so-called    local-option 
amen  Jment  which  permits  local  advisory 
board  j  to  decontrol  all  housing  units  un- 
der  tieir  separate   jurisdictions,  or  to 
grant  blanket  rent  lncrease.s.    The  1947 
Jaw  r(  quired  that  such  recommendations 
fce  a{  proved  by  the  Federal  Rent  Ad- 
f*****  rator.  thus  maintaining  some  uni- 
ftormt  y  of  Federal  rent  policy. 

ISvei  with  this  safeguard,  however. 
■■tte  41  rental  areas  were  decontrolled 
last  y«  ar.  and  blanket  rent  Increases  were 
franti  tl  in  a  number  of  other  areas.  But 
a  2112  strips  the  Federal  Rent  Admln- 
IstraU  r  of  all  authority  to  prove  or  dis- 
prove the  reconunendations  of  local 
board:,  and  places  final  authority  in  the 
local  idvisory  boards  themselves.  This 
local  )ption  amendment  means,  there- 
Jore.  t  lat  the  fate  of  the  tenant  Is  in  the 
hands  of  local  ex  ofBcio  committees  which 
are.  Ij  many  communities,  completely 
doailnated  by  the  real  estate  interest* 
of  the  area.  This  grant  of  authority  to 
laeal  t  oards  Is  accompanied  by  no  stand»> 
ards  I  elating  to  housing  conduioos  or 


prevailing  rent  levels,  which  means  gen- 
eral rent  increases  and  relaxation  of  con- 
trols in  many  communities  where  real 
estate  interests  are  in  a  position  to  dictate 
policy. 

This  bill  also  enlarges  and  extends  the 
voluntary  contract  claase  of  last  year's 
law  to  permit  landlords  to  blackjack 
tenants,  under  duress  or  threat  of  evic- 
tion, into  signing  leases  granting  rent 
Increases  of  15  percent  above  the  exist- 
ing celling.  In  addlUon.  aU  hotels,  room- 
ing houses,  motor  courts,  tourist  homes, 
trailers,  trailer  camps,  and  all  new  hous- 
ing, are  decontrolled  under  the  provi- 
sions of  this  so-called  rent  control  bill. 
Finally,  the  enforcement  provisions  of 
this  measure  are  completely  unworkable. 
Although  rental  charges  above  the  ceil- 
ings established  in  control  areas  are  il- 
legal under  the  law.  no  means  of  forcing 
compliance  with  the  maximum  rent  ceil- 
ings is  provided  with  the  exception  of 
court  injunctions.  No  fines  or  other 
penalties  are  provided  for  violators  of 
the  law,  and  local  boards  have  no  power 
to  file  suits  for  recovery  of  overcharnes. 
The  only  action  permitted,  even  for  re- 
covery of  overcharges,  must  be  brought 
by  the  tenant  himself. 

In  other  words,  landlords  are  free  to 
violate  the  law  with  impunity,  knowing 
that  the  only  possible  result  in  case  of 
discovery  will  be  a  court  order  to  repay 
all  overcharges  In  rent.  This  lack  of  en- 
forcenent  authority  is  an  open  invitation 
for  violations  and  abuses  of  every  de- 
scription, and  is  enough  to  nullify  any 
■  other  merits  that  the  bill  may  have. 
To  sum  up,  this  mea.^ure  now  under 
consideration  Is  wholly  unsatisfactory, 
and  Is  worthless  as  a  means  of  holding 
the  line  on  rents.  It  decontrols  outright 
many  types  of  housing  now  subject  to 
rent  ceilmgs.  and  opens  the  door  to  the 
decontrol  of  many  areas  by  local  t)oards. 
It  will  allow  blanket  rent  increases  by 
local  action,  and  ttaroogh  leases  contain- 
ing 15  peroent  rent-increase  clauses. 
Furthermore,  all  remaining  rent  regula- 
tions after  enactment  of  this  bill  will  be 
completely  unenforceable  due  to  lack  of 
enforcement  authority. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  measure  will  mean 
higher  rents  to  the  16.000.000  tenant 
families  in  America.  It  will  mean  sharp 
cuts  in  the  living  standards  of  50,000.000 
people,  and  it  will  encourage  further  in- 
flation— the  rent  Increases  allowed  by 
this  bill  are  a  shot  in  the  arm  for  infla- 
tion. Inflation  has  already  made  great 
iru-oads  in  the  purchasing  power  and  the 
living  standards  of  the  common  people. 
But  the  only  answer  offered  by  the  Re- 
publican majority  to  the  people's  plight 
is  this  rent-control  bill  which  will  not 
control  rents. 

I  condemn  this  betrayal  of  the  con- 
sumer in  favor  of  landlord  profits.  I 
urge  the  House  to  reject  this  bill,  and 
instruct  the  House  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency  to  prepare  and  report 
a  genuine  rent-control  bill  to  hold  the 
line  on  rents.  Otherwise,  I  must  vote 
against  this  unsound  and  worthless  pro- 
posal. I  refuse  to  lend  my  support  to 
this  gigantic  hoax  which  will  legalize 
blanket  rent  increases  for  nearly  one- 
half  cf  I  he  total  population  in  the  United 
States. 


Palestine  Partitioa — Quinn  Reiolotion 
Adopted  by  New  York  State  Lef iilahtfe 
ia  Sapport  of  Plan 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ARTHUR  G.  KlilN 

or  nw  TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  16,  1948 

Mr  KLEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  a  time 
when  we  do  not  know  from  day  to  day 
what  the  policies  of  the  great  powers 
are  in  Palestine,  it  is  a  solid  comfort  to 
know  that  the  Legislature  of  the  State 
of  New  York  has  rallied  to  the  support 
of  the  Jewish  NaUonal  Home  by  adop- 
tion of  the  resolution  introduced  by  the 
Honorable  Elmer  F.  Quinn  of  New  York 
City,  the  minority  leader  in  the  State 
senate. 

Under  consent.  I  am  inserting  in  the 
Record  the  text  of  the  Quinn  rerolutton. 
which  was  adopted  on  February  10: 
Senate  Resolution  70 
WbercM  the  ITnlted  Nations  has  decreed 
that  Palestine  shall  be  partitioned  into  sepa- 
rate  Aral)  and  Jewish  states:  and 

Whereas  the  Arab  nations,  in  defiance  of 
the  decree  of  the  United  Nutlons.  have  re- 
fused to  participate  In  neKotlnttons  prepara- 
tory or  subsequent  to  the  vote  on  the  parti- 
tion plan;  and 

Whereas  the  Arab  nations  have  persistently 
followed  a  course  of  terror  and  violence  de- 
rtgned  to  nullify  and  prevent  the  Imple- 
mfnt.itIon  of  the  United  Nations  Pale«tln« 
decision;  and 

Whereas  the  Jews  of  the  world.  In  a  spirit 
of  amity  and  compromise  bora  of  the  suffer- 
InR  and  persecution  which  they  have  en- 
dured through  the  ages,  hare  gratefully  ac- 
cepted and  agreed  to  be  bound  by  the  deci- 
sion of  the  United  Nations  on  Palestine,  al- 
though It  does  not  carry  out  promises  made 
to  them  In  the  Balfour  declaration;  and 

Whereas  the  public  press  carrlaa  daily  ae- 
counu  of  unprovoked  mass  Arab  raids  and 
terroristic  attacks  sfcalnst  the  Jewish  people 
In  Palestine  and  the  toll  of  wounded  and 
dead  Jewish  people  continues  to  mount  with 
unabatlng  intenalty;  and 

Whereas  the  Arab  attacks  on  the  Jewa 
threaten  to  disturb  the  peace  ol  the  world 
and  the  Jewish  people  should  be  permitted, 
aaalatMl.  and  encouraged  to  arm  and  defead 
themstivea  against  such  attacks;  and 

Whereas  this  Nation,  through  Its  embargo 
on  arms  and  munitions  destined  for  ship- 
ment to  the  Middle  East,  has  prevented  the 
Jews  of  Palestine  from  obtaining  the  weap- 
ons of  defense  sorely  needed  by  them  to 
resist  and  defend  themselves  against  the 
attacks  of  the  Arabs.  whUe  the  Arab*  con- 
tinue to  secure  arms  and  munitions  from 
neighboring  Arab  and  other  states;  and 

Whereas  the  Honorable  WlUiam  0*Dwyer 
has  openly  announced  his  opposition  to  the 
anna  embargo  and  has  urged  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  to  cancel  the  same 
and  to  permit  the  Unmedlate  shipment  of 
weapons  and  munitions  to  the  embattled 
Jews  of  Paleatlne:  and 

Whereas  the  people  cf  the  State  of  New 
York  are  Justifiably  disturbed  and  alarmed 
over  the  plight  of  these  defenseless  Jews  In 
Palestine  and  urgently  Implore  the  President 
and  the  State  Department  to  cancel  the 
arms  embargo  without  further  delay:  Now, 
therefore,  be  it 

Rrsolvrd  (if  the  asarmbly  concur).  That 
the  President,  the  State  Department,  and 
the  Con^rees  of  the  United  States  be  and 
they   are  hereby   respectfully   memorlallasd 


to  take  such  steps  as  may  be  necessary  to 
cancel  the  present  embargo  on  the  shipment 
of  arms  and  munitions  to  the  Jewish  people 
of  Palestine  who  are  defending  the  decision 
of  the  Lilted  Nations  and  make  possible  the 
Immediate  shipment  of  arms  and  munitions 
for  the  defense  of  the  Jewish  people  of 
Palestine  against  the  unprovoked  acts  of  ag- 
gression and  warfare  of  the  Aral»;  and  be  it 
;urther 

Resolved  (if  the  assembly  concur).  That 
copies  of  this  resolution  be  Immediately 
transmitted  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  the  Secretary  of  State  of  the  United 
States,  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States,  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States,  and  to  each 
Member  of  Congress  duly  elected  from  the 
State  of  New  York. 

By  order  of  the  senate. 

William  S.  King.  Clerk. 

In  assembly.  February  10.  1948.  Concurred 
In  without  amendment. 

Anslit  B.  Boskowski.  Clerk. 


Postal  Employees  Need  a  Raise- 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ARTHUR  G.  KLEIN 

or  NXW  TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  16,  1948 

Mr.  KLEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave. 
I  am  Inserting  in  the  Record  the  text  of 
a  radio  address  I  gave  last  night  over 
radio  station  WJZ  in  New  York — key 
station  of  the  American  Broadcasting  Co. 
network — in  support  of  a  salary  increase 
for  postal  workers.  I  want  to  add  that 
I  think  all  Federal  employees  need  and 
deserve  an  increase  to  maintain  Ameri- 
can standards  in  the  face  of  the  present 
high  cost  of  living. 

I  wish  to  Join  with  my  colleague.  Con- 
gressmen PoTTS,  in  supporting  legislation  to 
increase  the  salaries  of  our  diligent  post- 
ofBce  employees.  In  discussing  their  prob- 
lems with  them  in  my  district  on  the  lower 
East  Side  of  Manhattan.  I  frequently  won- 
der how  they  stretch  their  dollars  to  cover 
the  high  cost  of  living  today.  Postal  work- 
ers were  always  underpaid.  How  could  they, 
then,  rear  a  family  In  any  semblance  to 
American  standards  on  their  earnings? 

It  was  my  happy  privilege  In  1945  to  vote 
for  Public  Law  No.  134.  which  granted  postal 
employees  their  first  $400  permanent  salary 
Increase  In  twenty  long  years.  Again,  In 
1946,  to  cope  with  the  rising  living  costs.  I 
voted  for  Public  Law  No.  386  for  another 
•400  pay  increase.  Congress  at  that  time  felt 
those  Increases  In  salary  would  keep  our 
postal  people  abreast  of  the  times.  But 
have  those  Increases  been  sufficient?  I  say 
most  emphatically.  No. 

With  the  abolition  of  price  controls  and 
despite  the  abundance  of  supply,  the  cost  of 
llvl.ng  soars  steadily  month  by  month.  The 
United  States  Department  of  Labor,  Bureau 
of  Labor  Statistics — often  referred  to  as  the 
BLS — reported  en  January  1.  1946,  the  effec- 
tive date  of  the  last  pay  raise,  that  the  cost- 
of-living  Index  for  the  Nation  stood  at  129.9. 

PKICES  UP  58  PERCENT 

As  of  January  15,  1948,  Just  2  years  later, 
the  BLS  reports  an  increase  In  the  over-all 
cost  of  living  of  29.9  percent.  Food  prices  for 
the  same  2-year  period  skyrocketed  by  483 
percent. 

I.  therefore,  maintain  that  our  postal  and 
Federal  employees  are  entitled  to  a  salary  in- 


crease to  keep  abreast  of  today's  living  costs. 
Economies  In  Government  expenditures  must 
not  be  extracted  from  our  postal  workers  In 
order  to  balance  a  budget.  Their  sacrifices 
are  too  numerous  and  oersonal  to  relate  here 
on  the  difficulty  of  supporting  a  family  on 
stationary  salaries  ugalnst  runaway  food  and 
commodity  prices. 

To  Illustrate  the  hardship  that  exists,  I 
submit  the  case  of  the  average  top-grade  let- 
ter carrier  with  a  maximum  salary  of  $3.1UU 
per  year,  a  wife,  and  two  children.  His  net 
take-home  pay — after  deducting  for  retire- 
ment and  taxes — Is  $116.30.  That  has  to  last 
his  family  for  15  days.  Can  we  then  say  we 
are  proud  of  the  high  salaries  paid  to  our 
public  servants  of  whom  we  expect  so  much? 

rORCED   TO    BORROW 

Should  it  be  necessary  for  a  letter  car- 
rier, after  carrying  a  heavy  mail  bag  all  day 
In  every  kind  of  weather,  to  have  to  seek  a 
part-time  Job  somewhere  else,  so  that  he 
can  earn  enough  to  augment  his  post  office 
salary?  Should  it  be  necessary  for  the  let- 
ter carrier's  wife  to  leave  her  home  dally  to 
earn  money  with  which  to  help  support  the 
family.  In  the  event  the  husband  Is  not  phys- 
ically able  to  perform  after-hours  work? 
Such  conditions  are  moet  deplorable,  to  say 
the  least. 

Among  the  thousands  of  letters  reaching 
my  desk  In  asking  for  a  salary  increase  are 
those  relating  the  sacrifices  being  made  In 
an  effort  to  live  on  post  office  pay.  All  too 
often  they  are  faced  with  no  money  In  the 
family  budget  and  pay  day  5  days  off.  It 
means  they  have  to  borrow.  Having  to  bor- 
row before  each  pay  day  brings  unhapplness 
to  the  homes  of  our  faithful  employees  who 
took  this  life  Job  on  the  security  that  It  Im- 
plied In  working  for  the  Government. 

It  is  disgraceful  that  our  employees  should 
have  to  constantly  borrow  money  and  be  In 
debt.  Handling,  as  they  do.  such  vitally  Im- 
portant matters  as  our  regular  daily  mall, 
we  are  obligated  to  assure  their  welfare;  that 
those  working  for  the  Government  are  not 
to  be  considered  as  paupers,  or  objects  of 
charity. 

NEWSPAPERS  SUPPORT  SALARY  RISE 

I  cannot  refrain  from  quoting  a  para- 
graph from  Paul  Galileo's  column  In  the 
New  York  Journal  and  American: 

"Mailman,  you  know,  cannot  strike.  He 
signs  a  piece  of  paper  when  he  takes  his  Job 
giving  up  that  right.  That's  civil  service. 
He  gets  certain  other  benefits  in  exchange, 
but  he  has  no  way  of  calling  It  forcibly  to 
your  attention  that  he  needs  more  money 
to  live  on  and  needs  It  badly. 

"Can  you  imagine  the  chaos  if  the  Nation 
had  to  go  a  month,  or  a  week,  or  even  a 
couple  of  days  without  mall  service?  V/hat 
a  holler  there  would  be.  How  you  would 
kick  and  scream  and  yell  and  look  Into  the 
matter  of  the  wages  of  postal  employees,  and 
when  you  saw  how  little  they  were  getting 
you  would  shout  clear  down  to  Washington 
for  Congress  to  vote  them  a  fair  wage  and 
end  the  strike." 

Mr.  Galileo  hits  the  nail  on  the  bead.  Is 
It  not  more  than  enough  that  oiu-  mailman 
carries  heavy  loads  of  mail  without,  in  addi- 
tion, carrying  the  never-ending  burden  of 
worry — to  make  ends  meet?  He  should  have 
a  clear  mind  to  devote  to  the  proper  execu- 
tion of  his  duties  as  Is  necessary  for  efficient 
mail  service. 

Do  you,  as  employers  of  the  postal  work- 
ers, consider  It  fair  or  good  business  to  neg- 
lect to  offer  good  wages  to  those  who  handle 
the  world's  greatest  communications  system? 

twentt-fot:r  million  letters  daily 
To  give  you  a  picture  of  the  magnitude 
of  the  postal  service,  do  you  know  that  the 
largest  post  office  In  the  world,  the  New  York 
post  office,  under  the  able  management  of 
Postmaster  Albert  Goldman,  receives,  deliv- 
ers, and  dispatches  more  than  24.000,000 
letters  dally;  that  5,000  regular  and  substi- 


tute letter  carriers  bring  your  mall  to  your 
door  or  office  every  day  with  never-ending 
regularity;  that  letter  carriers  apply  their 
skill  to  effecting  delivery  of  some  66.000 
letters  received  dally  without  street  address; 
that  32,000  pieces  of  mall  are  given  directory 
service  to  effect  delivery  to  you,  the  public? 
Such  efficiency  must  be  compiensated.  We 
cannot  hold  good  people  In  Important  Gov- 
ernment Jobs  on  niggardly  wages. 

President  Truman  said,  when  signing  the 
Stevenson  retirement  bill  on  February  28: 
"This  bill  Is  one  more  forward  step  In 
strengthening  of  our  Federal  service,  a  step 
which  brings  an  increased  measure  of  pro- 
tection and  security  to  those  who  have  chosen 
to  devote  their  lives  to  the  public  service."  < 

The  Congress  should  take  heed  of  the  high 
standard  set  by  the  President  by  raising  the 
salary  levels  ol  our  hard-working  postal  em- 
ployees. They  must  not  be  classed  as  the 
underprivileged. 

Since  the  accredited  BLS  reports  a  30  per- 
cent Increase  in  the  cost  of  living  since 
January  1,  1946— the  date  of  the  last  postal 
pay  Increase — Congress  should  vote  a  corre- 
sponding salary  raise  for  our  deserving  post- 
offlce  personnel. 

I  was  privileged  to  record  my  vote  with 
the  House  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  Com- 
mittee In  support  of  a  $1,000  pay  raise  for 
our  postal  workers.  They  are  too  valuable 
to  our  dally  lives  to  neglect  them,  or  virtually 
compel  them  to  resign  In  quest  of  a  living 
wage.  The  House  Post  Office  Committee  Is 
still  holding  hearings.  A  letter  from  you. 
the  public,  asking  for  a  fair  and  Just  salary 
for  postal  workers  addressed  to  the  House 
Post  Office  Committee,  House  Office  Building. 
Washington,  D.  C,  will  have  a  tremendous 
effect.  It  Is  your  right  and  privilege  to  let 
your  wishes  be  known,  by  Indicating  your 
support  for  the  bill  to  Increase  the  salaries 
$1,000  per  year. 


Observance  of  Thirtieth  Anniversary  of 
the  Proclamation  of  the  Independence 
of  Lithuania  on  February  15,  1948 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ARTHUR  G.  KLEIN 

OF  NEW  TOHK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  16,  1948 

Mr.  KLEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
granted  me,  I  am  inserting  in  the  Record 
the  resolution  adopted  by  the  Lithuani- 
an-American Council  of  Societies  in  New 
York  on  February  15.  when  the  thirtieth 
anniversary  of  the  proclamation  of  inde- 
pendence of  Lithuania  was  commemo- 
rated in  special  observances  throughout 
the  world. 

RESOLtmON 

Citizens  of  New  York  assembled  February 
15.  1948,  at  the  Webster  Hall  In  Manhattan 
to  commemorate  the  thirtieth  anniversary 
of  the  proclamation  of  independence  of 
Lithuania  unanimously  voted  the  following 
resolution: 

"We  petition  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  to  reconsider  Its  policies  and 
obligations  under  the  Atlantic  Charter  and 
other  wartime  p>ollcy  declarations. 

"It  Is  our  firm  belief  that.  In  view  of  the 
universal  violation  by  Russia  of  all  lU  Inter- 
national obligations  undertaken  Jointly  with 
the  United  States,  this  country  should  de- 
mand that  Russia  conform  Its  policies  to  the 
principles  of  the  Atlantic  Charter  and  with- 
draw all  Soviet  forces  from  Lithuania.  Latvia, 
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■kvaU,  Poland,  and  other  occupied  non- 
1  cottntrlei. 
'Wt  ar*  tn  txill  accord  with  the  Hmnj— u 
r%  »Tcr7  program.  Boww.  the  profram 
«t  1  neter  achieve  Intended  effect  aa  long  m 
Si^ia  holda  In  subjection  Kuropean  pioplai 
of  tlM  iron  curtain,  and  tbU  conslder- 
atlm  ilaniamli  an  and  to  the  secret  deala  of 
TalU. 

Wt  appeal  to  MexntKra  of  Coofraaa  to  an- 
ICfMIatloo  for  effecting  the  Kuropean  re- 
program  and  to  lift  Immigration  bars 
order  to  admit  to  thla  country  our  fair 
of  dlaplacad  pcraona  fran  Europe  on 
equitable  pro  rata  baata  among  the  na- 
na aaltty  groopa  tn  and  out  of  campa. 

'Plnally.  we  npiwi  thanka  to  Oovemor 
Defrey  and   numerous  United  States  Sena- 
Congreaemen.  and  leaders  of  the  Demo- 
cratic and  Republican  Parties  for  their  state- 
ita  dedicated  to  fulflllment  of  the  aaptra- 
Ue^  of  freedom  by  the  people  of  Utliuaala 
other  similarly  attoated  people*.'' 
JeavH  QiMfwauM. 
Chairman.    Fretident    of   th4    Uth- 
uaniati' American  CouneU  of  So- 

Dama,  A9t»u». 

M*0rtitrp. 
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1  Ir.  KEPAUVER.    Mr.  Speaker,  all  of 
upe  coQcemed  and  alarmed  about  the 
of  Soviet  influence  In  Europe 
Asia.     Americans  and   other   free 
want  to  do  something  about  It  but 
lack  a  long-range  program.    The  Eu- 
recGvery  program  and  the  Tru- 
maji  doctrine  of  aid  to  Greece  and  Tur- 
are  in  my  opinion  nece.ssary  meas- 
whlch  will  help  greatly  but  a  policy 
the  future  and  a  program  looking  to 
years  after  the  expiration  of  the  Eu- 
recorery  program  must  be  adopt- 
To  those  wtw  are  looking  for  a  pro- 
and  definite  program  to  stop  the 
oachment    of    communism    and    to 
peace.  I  recommend  the  reading 
feature  article  by  Edward  J.  Mee- 
editor    of    the    Memphis    Press- 
Scjihitar  of  March  9.  1948.  which  is  as 
folh  ws: 

Tajl9  THt  OrrsNsnn  AattNar  Sovtrrs — (Not 
With  Bomb) 
(By  Edward  J.  Meeman) 
Tile  men  of  lioacow  and  their  Communist 
agerts  In  cur  part  of  the  world  have  a  pur- 
a  program,  a  goal.    The  purpose  Is  world 
The  method  U  to  cause  doubt, 
snd  eonfxislon  In  free  countries,  to  brcaJi 
our  political  and  economic  system  by 
sabotage,  and  after  any  country  has  been  so 
ifened.  to  walk  In  with  dlpkwnaUc  or  mil - 
conqxieet.    The  goal  Is  a  world  goTern- 
dtreeted  from  Moecow. 

what  are  we  meeting  this  campaigns 
have  an  equally  definite  purpose,  pro- 
and  goal? 

we  remain  nn  the  defensive,  though  we 

In  school  that  no  war  in  won  by  a 

»      We  allow  the  Red   m^n   to  t»T« 

us  with  their  crlea.    We  do  what  they 
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fear 
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want  tis  to  do:  we  succumb  to  morbid  fear, 
not  the  healthy  fear  that  galvanlaea  man 
Into  bold  action.  We  allow  ouraelvea  to  be 
divided  by  heated  controversies  over  quce- 
tlooe  among  ouraelvca  which  are  peanuts 
when  eompercd  with  thla  big  question 
whether  the  world  la  to  be  organised  by 
freemen  or  by  the  masUrs  of  slaves.  We 
have  a  program  which  does  not  look  beyond 
tooaorrow.  We  have  no  goal;  we  Just  hope 
that  things  will  somehow  lum  out  right. 

Yet  our  way  of  life  is  better  than  theirs 
as  light  Is  better  than  darkneaa.  as  frlendsbtp 
la  better  than  enmity,  as  bread  U  better 
than  a  stone.  ,  It  Is  worthy  of  the.  enthu- 
siasm, the  devotion,  the  planning  which  the 
Communists  give  to  their  system  of  dark- 
ness, hatred,  and  hunger. 

We  cannot  win  with  a  moral  defensive. 
We  must  Uke  the  moral  offensive 

cwtracwixx'B  orrm 

Just  before  Prance  fell  in  World  War  n 
Winston  Churchill  offered  her  complete  union 
with  the  British  Commonwealth  with  a  com- 
mon cltlxeoshlp.  It  was  too  laU.  If  it  was 
•ot  too  little  But  It  IS  the  key  to  the  kind 
Of  thing  wfl  have  to  do  If  we  are  to  Win, 

We  need  a  great  ides,  a  great  purpose 
s  great  pnufSM.  a  frost  fOal. 

Ws  OM  §a4  tlNM  la  Um  gtsoi  unton-s 


V«ll«i 


flit  VmtH  tmumi§  is  •  §m4  iMii^i 

IS  WM  *  pPSOMIs  VOvf  OS  MM^  OIW  frOStfOM 

II  was  UMm4a4  m%0m  poopio  wsso  iw^  Mio 
lilusiuo  thsi  Russia  vouM  soepsfsu  with 
ths  Unltec  States  and  Ikltaln  Since  •!!•* 
has  shown  that  she  wUl  not,  ws  must  facs 
the  fact  that  while  ws  should  keep  the  Ciuted 
NaUons.  ws  must  And  another  equally  big 
Mes  to  meet  the  great  need  the  UN  cannot 
meet  The  idea  Is  the  great  union  of  the 
democraclea — the  nations  of  western  Europe. 
Britain,  the  United  States.  Canada,  Australia. 
and  the  other  nations  of  the  British  Common- 
wealth. 

A  military  alliance  between  these  nations, 
now  proposed.  Is  good  as  far  as  It  goes,  but 
It  doca  not  go  far  enough.  Por  any  nation 
can  walk  out  on  a  military  alliance.  But  a 
permanent  union  will  secure  the  safety  of 
every  member  through  a  common  foreign 
policy  and  joint  defense  forces. 

pown  AT  ITS  anTH 
The  Instant  It  la  formed,  such  a  union 
will  have  such  overwhelmiBg  military 
strength  that  no  aggrcaaor  would  dare  at- 
tack It.  It  will  have  all  that  It  needs  or 
wants,  so  that  no  other  eoimtry  need  fear 
attack  from  It.  It  would  have  such  vast 
reaourcea  as  to  make  possible  a  wide  area 
of  a  prosperity  such  as  the  world  has  never 
seen.  That  prosperity  «-ould  tw  aasured  by 
mutual  free  trade  between  the  parts — as  there 
is  free  trade  between  the  States  of  the 
ITnited  Statea — by  a  common  citlaenshlp:  by 
a  single  currency;  and  by  the  vast  Industrial 
development  that  protection  of  law  over 
a  wide  area  would  Induce. 

The  United  Nations,  seeing  aggression 
stopped  by  the  Impregnability  of  this  great 
union,  could  go  about  Its  work  of  world- 
wide amelioration. 

TTie  Inhibitions  of  our  enlightened  democ- 
racy, of  our  Christian  conscience,  will  not 
permit  \u  to  drop  the  atom  bomb  on  Moecow 
In  a  preventive  war. 

But  our  democractlc  enlightenment  and 
Christian  enthusiasm  should  Impel  us  to  do 
what  we  muat  do  If  we  are  to  survive — un- 
leash a  great  counter  moral  offensive  to  roll 
back  the  tide  of  communism. 

We  need  an  idea  that  will  capture  the 
Imagination  of  the  men  cf  the  Western  World 
and  ItKht  a  torsb  that  win  give  hope  and 
Insplratluu  to  humanity  in  every  land. 


TlM  great  union  la  that  Idea.  It  is  not 
too  little — It  Is  the  most  ws  can  do  even 
ss  It  is  the  least  that  will  guarantee  our 
survival.     Let  It   not  come   too   la'.e. 

And  any  time  but  now  will  be  too  late. 


Atheism  Wins  Orer  Relifion 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  J.  EDGAR  CHENOWETH 

or  cotosAOO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESSNTATTVES 

Tue$dtt$.  March  16.  1948 

Mr.  CHENOWEIH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
wish  to  call  the  attention  of  the  House 
to  an  editorial  appearing  In  the  Pueblo 
SUr-Joumal.  of  Pueblo.  CJolo..  entitled 
"AtheUm  Wins  Over  Religion."  This 
editorial  comments  on  the  recent  8u» 
prcoM  Court  decUloo  holding  that  Um 
■Mi  cQUkI  not  bt  rttd  tn  our  ptiMlt 
wchoolM.  I  sa  surf  this  oditorlai  ox- 
pretsen  thi*  sofitlflMfits  of  most  Amorkan 
■^  It  followfs 


Um  Oki*^  Misies  ammmn  Ootr 


IM    WINS 

I  MlMMMOl 
'st'His  rsiinn  m 
M  Hummttmmm  it  m 
IIM  mt  IMf  MMt  III  •  slMi  OSS' 

SiMOSllOS  li  SOIMSrned     Hsffynt. 

SOU  horsofisf  laek  at  the  MMo.  i 

4afO  rood  It  In  schuul  becau&e  It  would  Sl> 

Isgsdly  mxz  up  state  and  church. 

We  saf  "In  Ood  we  trust. '  but  for  anyone 
to  say  anything  about  Ood  In  sch.jol  and  to 
read  any  passage  out  of  the  Bible  Is  likely 
to  offend  an  atheist  or  someone  else,  and 
therefore  should  not  be  done  at  all.  according 
to  the  Supreme  Court. 

So  far  as  atheUm  Is  concerned.  It  is  our 
opinion  that  a  disbeliever  In  religion  U 
also  a  disbeliever  In  our  form  of  government 
because  the  two  were  brought  to  this  country 
together  and  the  Government  guaranteed  re- 
ligious freedom. 

But  atheism  U  not  a  religion  anc  therefore 
one  who  is  an  atheist  hss  nothing  to  gripe 
about  or  to  protest  when  It  comes  to  religious 
freedom. 

The  Supreme  Court  has  alreac.y  handed 
down  rulings  permitting  the  use  of  pubUc 
funds  for  the  subsidization  of  religious 
schools  which  are  supjwrted  by  private  and 
church  funds.  It  seenis  to  us  thut  there  is 
p*at  InconsUtency  in  the  two  decisions.  It 
ssems  right  to  use  one  person's  mocey  by  tax- 
ation to  assist  in  the  teaching  <f  another 
person's  religious  beliefs,  but  It  Is  not  all 
right  to  conduct  a  rellgloua  claas  In  a  public 
school  because  an  atheist  obJecU.  Religion 
la  what  thla  country  needs  more  of  and  if  it 
la  to  be  ignored  In  public  schools,  the  vast 
majority  nf  children  may  grow  up  without 
very  much  religion  or  faith. 

There  has  never  been  any  disposition  that 
we  know  of  to  compel  a  Catholic  itudent  to 
attend  a  reading  of  the  ProteaUnt  Bible,  nor 
compel  a  JewUh  person  to  attend  any  func- 
tion where  a  Protestant  Bible  Is  read.  As 
we  tindersUnd  It.  Catholic  students  could 
read  and  hear  Catholic  Bibles.  JewUh  stu- 
dents could  do  the  same,  and  so  can  Protes- 
tant studenu.  So  where  Is  the  harm,  so  long 
aa  each  student  U  permitted  to  read  and  hear 
the  Bible  of  his  choice? 

There  Is  a  vaat  difference  between  teach- 
ing that  one's  own  concept  of  rellgtotu 
belief  should  exclude  all  other  oetlefs  or 
variations  of  beliefs,  snd  teachlnu  that  aU 
raUglous  beUefa  art  bona  fids  so  fur  as  sasH 
Indlvldusl  la  concerned;  snd  that  e»ch  shoul4 
be  left  to  cbooss.    But  to  arbitrarily  claim 
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that  all  reference  to  any  bible,  the  reading  of 
any  of  Its  paaaagcs,  or  that  the  telling  of  any 
of  lU  stories  Is  contaminating  to  an  atheist 
and  therefore  nnconstttut tonal  Is  certainly  a 
far  cry  from  the  original  conception  of  the 
separation  of  church  and  state,  especially  in 
a  country  which  says  "In  God  we  trust  " 

Until  such  time  as  some  people  can  learn 
that  tolerance  for  religious  views  and  customs 
Is  something  which  must  work  both  ways  we 
may  expect  there  will  be  strife  between  cer- 
tain religious  element£. 

So  far  as  atheisu  are  concerned,  they  are 
free  to  remain  atheists;  they  are  completely 
devoid  of  any  religious  beliefs  and  therefore 
have  no  grounds  upon  which  to  object  to  any 
use  of  the  Bible  In  any  public  school.  What 
America  needs  Is  more  Bible  reading  and  less 
atheism  and  less  communism  which  disowns 
all  religion. 


Uniyerial  Military  Trainiif 


KXTEN8I0N  OP  REMARKS 

Of 

HON.  FOREST  A.  HARNESS 

or  IMWAMA 

m  TNI  NOUil  or  MnUNMrrATTVM 

TUfMUtV,  MMffH  It,  1941 

Mf,KAItNIMo(lndi*nii,  Mr  fptAk- 
tr,  I  offsr  htrtwlth  for  inclusion  in  the 
Rioow  •  roprtnt  o(  a  broadcast  by  vet- 
trtn  news  commentator  George  E, 
l|o«dy.  over  Station  WOL  on  Monday, 
March  IS,  1S48.  which  shows  the  thlnlc- 
Ing  of  fome  of  our  news  commentators 
today  on  the  subject  of  UMT  and  pre- 
paredness: 

Events  of  the  past  few  days  hare  tossed  out 
the  window  what  was  once  a  major  Issue  be- 
fore Congress.  It  is  the  highly  controversial 
universal  military  training  bill  which  Presi- 
dent Truman  had  near  the  top  of  his  legis- 
lative program. 

Paaaage  of  the  measure  now  would  be 
merely  a  pious  expression  of  hope  that  war  is 
at  least  5  or  10  years  away.  That  is  what  the 
military  experu  were  estimating  a  few 
months  ago  when  they  were  pressing  Congress 
for  action. 

Now  they  feel  the  Nation  Is  confronted 
with  a  grave  situation  that  might  easily  be- 
come a  crisis.  In  the  face  of  this  the  univer- 
sal military  training  bill  would  be  useless.  It 
could  not  contribute  to  the  country's  defense. 

Consequently  a  new  concept  is  arising  to 
take  iU  place.  It  is  the  draft,  which  has  been 
tised  in  three  of  the  wars  fought  by  the  United 
States.  Only  in  this  way,  the  military  men 
argue,  can  an  Army  be  raised  in  Ume  for  the 
possible  crisis. 

So  far  only  one  man  has  mentioned  the 
word  out  loud  and  even  he  used  the  milder 
term,  "selective  service."  He  is  former  Sec- 
retary of  State.  James  P.  Byrnes,  who  called 
for  reenactment  of  conscription  In  a  speech 
last  Saturday. 

Byrnes  stressed  that  he  was  not  basing  his 
appeal  on  official  Information.  But  It  Is  hard 
to  forget  that  he  Is  a  close  personal  friend  of 
President  Trtiman.  At  the  very  least  he 
would  be  sensitive  to  the  President's 
thinking. 

Officially  there  haa  been  no  Indication  of 
an  administration  desire  for  reenactment  of 
selective  service.  Neverthelett  the  rumors 
are  floating  through  Congress  that  It  wUI 
come.  Some  of  these  rumors  appear  to  have 
a  foundation. 

Prom  a  realistic  standpoint  some  action 
will  have  to  be  taken  to  strengthen  our  Army 
tajttis  nsar  futurs.    The  United  States  is 
tisd  to  resist  Soviet  aggression.    That 
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commitment  is  apparently  meaningless  un- 
less we  can  back  it  up  with  force. 

So  far.  we  can  argue  that  Russia  hasnt 
tramped  directly  on  any  of  our  vital  Intereets. 
We  can  say  the  countries  she  has  swallowed 
have — by  and  large — been  countries  that 
historically  were  dominated  by  Rtissia  any- 
way. 

But  basically  we  know  those  are  only  argu- 
ments to  explain  our  conduct.  Por  each 
Communist  victory  brought  the  Soviet  Union 
within  closer  striking  distance  of  the  democ- 
racies of  western  Europe. 

The  fall  of  Czechoslovakia  was  the  blow 
that  made  us  realise  our  danger.  The 
Czechs  for  centuries  have  been  a  freedom- 
loving  people.  They  have  had  the  sympathy 
of  all  Americans,  in  their  gallant  struggle 
for  liberty. 

Now  the  CommunlsU  are  in  a  poaltion  to 
strike  at  Italy.  Should  they  succeed  the 
Mediterranean  will  become  a  closed  Iske. 
We  will  t>e  barred  from  sruthern  Europe 
and  the  Middle  Bast— lands  vital  to  our 
estttenoe. 

Italy  is  the  paint  at  which  we  must  resist. 
We  have  little  or  n«  iisisi  Ml  iim  matter. 
If  «s  arc  ^MsHMI  SIM  §1  UmI  tSMtiry  H  will 
M  tiM  SMM  M  Mat  JNISliii  Mli  af  Smmm. 
7U  tmmthi  mm  i^sh  rtpuHf  isMMt  a 
nn  IMglHsrinn  nuie 

1V»  msiie  ♦!.•  h0>  •MSfy  PMlHMm,  W  MUSI 
»•«•  M  Mtny       Wit  .  nnmH  Nif  Ml  WtUA  «• 

wm  iMVt  •  Ib"*  n  im>    Ws  must 

•wit  an  wUsit;.^..  iH»  f^ttUHn mm, 

If  u  tur  that  rsa*  ssieeiivs 

hss  one$  mom  ^m**.^m  ••«  imus. 


Ai  k  U  in  New  York 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  BELL  WILLIAMS 

or  Mississim 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  IS,  1948 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  wish  to 
include  an  editorial  from  the  Jackson 
Daily  News,  Jackson,  Miss.,  of  date  of 
Miirch  14,  1948: 

AS  IT  IS  IN   NXW   TOaX 

The  attention  of  Senator  Ikvino  Ives.  Re- 
publican, New  York,  author  of  President  Tru- 
man's South-hating  leglslktlon  now  pending 
in  the  Senste.  is  directed  to  the  following 
article  in  the  March  9  issue  of  the  New  York 
Journal  and  American,  published  In  bis  home 
city  : 

"Violence  and  crime  in  a  number  of  Har- 
lem and  Bronx  schools  reached  a  degree  to- 
day that  troubled  police  and  worried  officials 
of  the  board  of  education. 

"Interracial  fights,  beatings  of  children  and 
teachers,  hold-ups.  shake-downs,  and  arson 
were  among  the  oSenses  reported. 

"At  one  Harlem  school,  a  small  fire  that 
was  declared  by  the  fire  marshal  to  have 
been  the  work  of  teen-age  pupils. 

"Police  of  the  Simpson  Street  station  are 
BtlU  seeking  the  six  Negro  girls,  aged  12  to 
14,  who  last  February  11  severely  beat  their 
gym  teacher.  Miss  Kate  Silverman,  tetliiig  on 
her  with  rulers. 

"The  attack.  In  the  fourth-floor  gym  of 
Public  School  60,  Stebblns  Avenue  and  last 
One  Hundred  and  Slxty-thlrd  Street,  Bronx, 
was  so  sudden  that  Miss  Silverman,  after 
several  days  of  oonvalssccnce,  could  not  rec- 
ognizs  the  gU\t.  or  even  be  certain  they  were 
puuils  of  that  school." 

And  that's  Just  one  of  many  Incidents  dally 
raported  by  the  New  York  press  shawlng  the 
tesu:  I  tlclng  social  s<iuallty  aud  brsak- 

liig  L,  1.0  segregation  liarrlers. 


It  goes  to  show  that  the  New  York  Senator 
should  do  some  cleaning  in  his  own  back  va*d 
before  attempting  to  regulate  social  and  po- 
litical matters  In  Southern  States. 

Our  Saviour  said  something  about  hvpo- 
crltcs  who  should  first  cast  the  beam  from 
their  oun  eyes  before  attempting  to  take  a 
mote  from  a  brother's  eve. 


PoKsb-AmericaB  Confrest  Objectiret 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HAROLD  D.  DONOHUE 

or  MASSACUUStTTS 

IN  THK  HOtWl  OP  RCPRESCKTATIVM 
Tuesday.  March  16.  1948 

Mr.  DONOHUE.  Mr.  Speaker.  In  or- 
der to  Innure  the  wider  pubiirtty  it  dc- 
»^u.  I  am  plrscrd  tn  inriude  in  tilt 
MMR»  ■  radio  additM  rxplaining  UM 
history  mmI  otoiMtivm  of  ihv  PtHUitm 
Aftipflfifi  Ctmttr-  ify  detivpfttf 

^  Jphn  A  l*ui«  II  f,  n\^t  INa* 

iUm  WHPH.  Mt«ritifA#hf,  M«m,«  on  Mm 
JwUiiP'tm'PoiMi  prof  ram, 

iMlov  Awfrmiii,   ss   sssrstary   m    Um 

MMkAMtMtHI  OdugMM.  ii*|ir#MiMi>i»i  sni 
WilffUig  l.dtOJ0O  A)).Mu«n»  ul  t^ullsti  is* 
sssot,  r  «m  ples«tr  .IS  npigitiwUf  to 

stfdrsas  fou.  I  wsi..  u.  u  .i  you  brHefiy  about 
th«  history  snd  objectives  of  the  Pollaii* 
American  Congress.  More  tsperlally,  I  want 
to  report  to  you  on  some  of  the  Uj.porunl 
activities  which  are  being  carried  on  to 
further   our  objectives. 

The  main  purpose  of  the  congress,  which 
was  organized  In  1944.  was  to  help  unify  the 
American  war  effort  and  to  work  for  a  Just, 
dumble  peace  based  on  the  principles  of  the 
Atlantic  Charter  and  the  concept  of  the  four 
freedoms.  Closest  to  our  hearts,  alter  our 
own  American  victory,  was  the  restoration  of 
a  free,  independent,  and  integral  Poland— 
the  land  of  our  forefathers  hnd  the  first  to 
resist  both  Nazi  and  Soviet  aggression.  We 
were  even  then,  in  1944,  dlsttirbed  at  the 
trends  in  Allied  diplomacy  which  threatened 
the  future  of  Poland  and  of  all  freedom-lov- 
ing peoples.  We  saw  the  dangers  in  the 
policy  of  appeasing  Soviet  Russia. 

Such  a  realistic  attitude  was  unpopular 
and  unfashionable  at  a  time  when  we  all 
were  filled  with  the  spirit  of  wartime  co- 
operation. Nevertheless,  the  Polish-American 
Congress  took  the  position  that  continued 
compromise  with  Soviet  demands  would  only 
defeat  the  idealistic  war  alms  of  the  truly 
democratic  nations.  We  maintained  that 
the  principles  which  had  given  hope  to  the 
suffering  peoples  of  the  world  should  not  be 
sacrificed  on  the  altar'of  wartime  expediency. 
Our  warnings  were  unheeded,  but  our  fears 
have  been  Justified. 

In  all  of  Its  activities  and  statements  since 
1944,  the  Congress  has  repeatedly  called  for 
adherence  to  the  Atlantic  Charter  and  re- 
spect for  the  right  of  all  peoplea  to  choose 
the  form  of  government  under  which  they 
will  live.  As  many  of  you  know,  we  have 
been  especially  vigorotu  In  our  criticism  (rf 
the  Yalta  agreement,  which  gave  almost  half 
of  Poland's  territory  to  Soviet  Russia  and 
set  the  siage  for  complete  Communist  domi- 
nation of  the  anti-Communisl  Polish  people. 

The  once  face-saving  provision  for  'he 
Allies  in  the  YalU  agreement  was  that  guar- 
anteeing free  and  unfettered  electlotiS  In  Po« 
land.  But  this  provision  which  gave  ant 
ray  of  hope  for  the  preitervatlon  of  Pollah 
Indspendsaes  was  doomsd  by  Allied  rsoag> 
nitlon  of  a  Oo«aiUBlst*4oinlnated  provlalwii* 
si  Rovarnment.  It  was  finally  and  tuib- 
leasly  violated  In  January  1047  by  msatts  ut 
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tarror.  threats,  violence,  and  falsi- 
results   which    completely   dls- 
true  wishes  of  the  Polish  people, 
the  last  remnants  of  political  op- 
have  been  crushed  in  Poland,  and 
grip   has   tightened   on    all 
Polish  life 
has    happened    in    Poland    has   also 
In   the   9th«r   countries  of   central 
■uro^.     Like  Poland.  th«y  bad 
d  expected  to  regain  their  fraedom 
dark,  horrible  years  of  the  Seconjd 
ar.     Instead,  all  of  them  now  find 
betrayed    and    lost    behind    the 
They    are    land*   ot   despair 
tntment.  where  govtmment  dle- 
and  th«  tfraadad  MOrtt  police  ride 
over  hOBUUH  rlffbts  and  all  demu- 
and  concepts.     They  are  coun- 
foretgn  policies  are  dictated  from 
n  and  whose  economic  systems  are 
Into  the  Marxist  pattern  to 
DbrdK  nt  links  In  the  Soviet  scheme 
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k>aa  cf  liberty  In  Poland  and  the 

Oommunlst-dominated     cotutrles    Is 

of    plctnned.    postwar    aggression 

of  Soviet  Russia.     In  concessions 

made    at    Teheran.    Yalta. 

Moscow.  Potsdam,  and  clse- 

unwlttlngly  opened  the  gates  and 

the  way  for  the  Red  push      The 

Igressors    took    quick    ad  van- 

opportunities   and   then   pro- 

Tlolate  all  pledges  which  we  had 

t  rovM    safeguard    the    Independence 

of  those  nations. 

>rleay.  Is  the  background  of  events 

hich  the  Polish-American  Congress 

since  1944.     We  have  worked 

for  the  protection  of  Amerieaa 

■nd  the  restoration  of  freedom  else- 

the  world.     We  have  repeatedly  dls- 

the  American  public  the  true  facts 

c<)ndltlons    in    Poland   and    the   other 

nations.     We  have  maintained  con- 

lg)llance.  pointing  out  to  the  American 

Government    the    dangers    that 

our  diplomatic  path.     Finally. 

taken  the  stand  that  violations  of 

agreements   by    Soviet  BiMsIa   and 

hav^  completely  destroyed  the 

of   these  agreements  as  a  basis  of 

relations. 

months   the   congress   has   In- 
and  expanded  its  efforts  to  inform 
people  about   the   tragedy  of 
md    what   It    means   to   the   United 
Id  the  rest  of  the  world.     This  pro- 
I  continue  to  Increase  in  scope  and 
im.  using  all  possible  media  of  In- 
to acquaint  our  fellow  Americans 
true  state  of  world  affairs, 
■mphasls   In   the   past  work  of  the 
-Apierlcan    Congress  bas  t>een   on   the 
n  of  a   free,  indspandent.  and   In- 
Thls.  of  course.  U  still  the 
long-range  objective.     The  force  of 
nts.  however,  has  linked  the  fate  of 
^Ith  the  fate  of  all  other  enslaved 


t  nd 
along 


sate  lltes 


Poland. 


tiat 


cpngress    now    guides    Itself    by    the 

that  the  best  way  to  help  Poland 

dther  dominated  countries  Is  to  take 

itand  against  the  over-all.  subversive 

threaten     freedom    everywhere. 

that    communism    has    replaced 

as    the    active,   sinister   menace    to 

the  congress  is  now  mobillz. 

efforts     and     resources     to     help 

'O   American   demccr.icy   and   check 

of  Communist  influence  here  and 


pllsh  these  objectives,  the  Polish- 
Congress  has  sponsored  formation 
to  Stop  World  Communism, 
to  gain  the  ftill  support  of  the 
public     This  commlttM  Is  headed 
Bliss  Lane,  of  IPfelMltBgtaci.  D.  C  . 
States  Ambassador  to  Polanrt. 
Blair  P   Gunther.  prominent  civic 
Pittsburgh.     Compoecd   <^   r«|»«- 


sentatlve  American  leaders  In  all  parts  of 
the  country,  the  committee  is  launching  a 
Nation-wide  program  to  enlist  the  support 
of  all  groups  and  individuals  who  are  opposed 
to  tyranny  In  any  form. 

Principal  alm.s  of  the  Committee  to  Smp 
World  Communism  are:  To  arouse  the  Amer- 
ican people  to  the  treachery  of  conununlsm 
in  Poland  and  other  countries  of  Europe;  to 
build  public  opinion  in  support  of  policies 
that  will  check  communism;  to  unify  Amer- 
icana whose  ancestors  came  from  the  coun- 
tries now  under  the  he^l  of  Soviet  Influence 
In  this  fl^ht  against  the  spread  of  commu- 
nism here  and  abroad;  to  give  hope  to  tWe 
dMnocratlc  forces  In  Poland  and  elsewhere 
tlirough  welfare  services.  Information,  and 
moral  support;  to  seek  the  restoration  of  in- 
dependence to  Poland — the  keystone  of 
Communist  domination  In  Europe — and  to 
all  other  enslaved  nations;  to  expose  and 
prevent  Communist  fifth-column  infiltration 
tn  the  United  States,  especially  amon*;  va- 
rious national  and  labor  groups,  and.  finally. 
to  prevent  another  war  by  taking  the  firm, 
positive  stand  that  wilt  completely  dis- 
courage any  potential  aggressors. 

Another  important  and  interesting  devel- 
opment in  recent  activities  of  the  Pollah- 
Amcrican  Congrass  was  the  historic  agree- 
ment with  Stanialaw  Mlkolajczyk.  former 
Polish  Premier  who  was  marked  for  death 
by  the  Warsaw  regime  but  who  sacapad  to 
continue  the  fight  for  Polish  liberty.  OAclali 
of  the  congress  last  Decemi^er  held  a  3-dav 
conference  In  Chicago  with  Mr  Mlkolajczyk 
and  two  of  his  colleagues  In  the  Prsaldltun 
of  the  Polish  Peasant  Party  Thla  rssulted 
In  the  now-famous  "Chicago  Agreement." 

Our  accord  Included,  among  other  points, 
these  definite  declarations:  The  bloody  Com- 
munist dictatorship  forced  upon  Poland  calls 
for  unity  of  all  forces  to  act  toward  restora- 
tion of  Polish  freedom  and  for  action  to 
combat  communism  as  the  greatest  menace 
to  the  world  In  general  and  to  the  security 
of  the  United  States. 

The  Warsaw  regime  Is  not  the  true  rep- 
raaentative  of  the  Polish  nations,  but  Is  a 
foreign  agency  foisted  upon  Poland  through 
false  elections. 

The  Yalta  pact.  In  which  Poland  had  no 
▼oice.  was  an  evil  to  begin  with,  and  failure 
to  carry  out  the  provision  for  free  and  un- 
fettered elections  dealt  the  final  blow  and 
deprived  all  Poland  of  Independence. 

The  defense  of  Poland's  western  bound- 
aries Is  the  paramount  duty,  regardless  of 
political  convletlons.  Any  rebirth  of  Ger- 
man imperialism,  which  would  be  a  danger 
to  Poland,  the  United  States,  and  the  whole 
world,  must  be  prevented. 

In  additlt^m.  Mr.  Mlkplajczyk  and  hiir  col- 
leagues commended  the  Polish-American 
Congress  for  Its  past  work  on  behr.lf  of  Po- 
land, and  they  expressed  the  conviction  that 
cooperation  between  the  congress  and  the 
true  leaders  of  the  Polish  Peasant  Party  will 
help  the  cause  of  Poland  In  large  measure. 

As  a  result  of  this  significant  meeting  Mr. 
Mlkolajczyk  Is  now  cooperating  with  the 
Pollsh-Amfrlcan  Congress  and  the  Commit- 
tee to  Stop  World  Communism.  His  first 
major  address  in  this  country,  spon.'^ored  by 
the  committee,  was  given  on  January  25. 
t)efore  the  capacity  audience  in  the  Chicago 
Civic  Opera  House,  where  hundreds  weie 
turned  away.  Since  then  he  has  spoken 
under  ample—  of  a  number  of  the  congress' 
State  dlTlrtoBS.  In  these  and  other  activities 
Mr.  Mlkolajczyk  Is  assisting  us  In  our  efforts 
to  make  the  American  people  realize  what  has 
actually  happened  behind  the  Iron  curtain — 
and  what  could  happen  In  the  rest  of  Europe. 
In  this  country,  and  throughout  the  world. 

The  Polish-American  Congress  will  con- 
tinue, expand,  and  Intensify  these  efforts. 
We  aball  never  relax  in  our  campr.ign  to 
•tmigthen  American  security  and  oppose 
those  who  would  undermine  It.  We  shall 
never  relent  in  our  crusade  to  revive  the 
principles  of  the  Atlantic  Charter  and  the 


concept  of  the  four  freedoms.  With  God's 
help,  the  conscience  of  mankind  will  oae  day 
restore  peace  and  freedom  to  Poland  and  the 
other  manacled  nations  of  the  world. 


A  Crisis  in  Foreign  Affairs 


Republican  Committee  Opposes  Civil 
Rights  Program 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WILLIAM  M.COLMER 

or  Mls:>I:»i>lPPI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Mnndav.  March  15.  194i 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  I  submit 
herewith  a  resolution  of  the  R'^publican 
State  Executive  Committee  of  Texas, 
which  speaks  for  itself.  It  at  least  shows 
that  somebody  else  is  opposed  to  this  pro- 
posed civil-rights  program  other  than 
southern  Democrats.  But  this  is  Indic- 
ative of  something  more  than  party 
alinement.  An  investigation  would  show 
that  a  good  pjercentage  of  the  Repub- 
licans in  Texas  were  once  northern  Re- 
publicans. They  have  come  South  and 
learned  first  hand  what  southerner.s  al- 
ready knew.  More  than  that,  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  dare  say  that  the  peopl?  of 
the  so-called  North  arc  not  in  anywise 
as  enthusiastic  for  this  program  as  the 
politicians.  Most  thinking  Americans, 
whether  in  the  North.  South.  Easi..  or 
West,  realize  the  impossibility  of  actilev- 
ing  the  goal  of  improving  the  lot  of 
minority  groups,  such  as  the  Negro,  by 
a  legislative  miracle.  The  resolution 
follows: 

Resolution  unanimously  adopted  by  the  62 
members  of  the  Republican  State  E-tecu- 
tlve  Committee  of  the  State  of  Texts  at 
meeting  held  in  Houston.  February  16   1SH8 

The  President  of  the  United  Statet  haa 
asked  of  the  Congress  FVderal  legislation  for 
a  so-called  Pair  Employment  Practices  Act. 
for  a  Federal  antilynching  bill,  for  an  anti- 
poll-tax  law.  and  for  Federal  legislation  for- 
bidding segregation  or  so-called  Jim  Crow 
practices. 

The  Republicans  of  Texas,  spe  iking 
through  their  State  Executive  Committee, 
condemn  each  and  all  of  the  proposed  laws 
because  such  legislation  would  consi  Itute 
serlotis  and  flagrant  violation  of  our  funda- 
mental principles  of  local  self-government 
and  States'  rights,  and  would  dangerotis.y  In- 
crease the  powers  of  autocratic  and  central- 
taed  Federal  Government. 

No  such  legislation  could  be  possibly  so 
drawn  as  to  equitably  and  fairly  apply  to 
States  with  as  divergent  social  and  economic 
conditlotu  as.  for  Instance,  these  of  the  deep 
South  and  those  of  New  England. 

Such  legislation.  If  enacted,  would  tend  to 
Increase  and  enhance  racial  feelings  and 
prejudices  In  the  South,  without  the  s  Ight- 
est  corresponding  and  corrective  benefits  or 
advantages. 

The  resulu  wotild  Inevitably  be  obstruction 
and  delay  In  the  social  and  economic  adjtist- 
ment  being,  under  the  most  difficult  condi- 
tions, gradually  but  surely  worked  out  In  the 
South. 

We  appeal  to  the  President  to  cease  using 
such  appeals  to  racial  prejudice  for  hop<d-for 
political  advantage  when  he  full  well  knows 
that  the  proposed  legislation.  If  enacted, 
could  only  result  In  further  complic<tlons 
and  rendering  more  difficult  of  solutlo:i  the 
problems  Involved. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  McDowell 


or  mmsTLVANiA 

IN  THE  H0178S  OP  REPRETENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  16,  1948 

Mr.  McDowell.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
opo.  I  include  the  following  radio  broad- 
cast by  George  E.  Reedy: 

The  No.  1  question  in  Washington  today 
la:  What  will  President  Truman  tell  Con- 
gress tomorrow?  For  the  moment.  It  Is  a 
question  without  an  answer.  At  least  only 
a  few  people  know  the  answer — and  they 
aren't  telling. 

President  Truman's  announcement  that 
he  wUl  address  both  Houses  on  St.  Pat- 
rick's day.  caught  everyone  by  surprise. 
Even  his  legislative  leaders  and  his  Intimate 
congressional  friends  were  given  no  advance 
notice. 

At  the  moment  there  Is  plenty  of  specula- 
tion. Almost  anything  can  be— and  Is  heard 
In  the  Halls  of  Congress.  It  runs  from  pre- 
dictions that  he  will  urge  passage  of  uni- 
versal military  training  to  predictions  that 
be  will  call  for  a  draft. 

But  It  should  be  stressed  that  It  Is  all 
speculation.  Even  those  who  are  doing  It 
will  admit  that.  They  are  Just  trying  to 
figure  out  the  possibilities.  There  are  only 
so  many,  and  they  have  very  different 
boundaries. 

The  chief  limitation  Is  that  In  the  field 
of  foreign  affairs  America  Is  F^atlng  on  thin 
Ice.  Mistakes  at  the  moment  would  be  fatal. 
At  this  time  In  our  history  every  decision 
must  be  carefully  thought  out  In  advance. 

Consequently.  It  is  fairly  certain  the  Presi- 
dent ^iriU  not  ask  Congress  for  anything  he 
cannot  get.  It  would  be  disastrous  for  him 
to  do  so.  A  congressional  rebtiff  of  Mr.  Tru- 
man would  be  Interpreted  abroad  as  a  sign 
that  this  country  Is  divided. 

It  la  difficult  to  make  even  the  usual 
guaaaes  as  to  what  Congress  will  do  at  the 
moment.  The  present  situation  has  sprung 
forth  full  blown  within  the  past  few  days. 
There  has  not  been  enough  time  for  clear 
sentiments  to  Jell. 

It  Is  highly  problematical  that  Congress 
would  agree  to  reenact  the  draft.  It  would 
do  so  only  If  It  were  firmly  convinced  that 
the  Nation  Is  In  danger  of  war.  Perhaps  Mr. 
Truman  can  convince  the  legislators  that 
danger  Is  present. 

The  same  thing  would  be  true  of  any  pro- 
posals to  supply  military  aid  to  any  nation 
threatened  by  the  Communist  advance.  Con- 
gress would  have  to  be  shown  that  this  is  a 
niatter  of  vital  military  necessity,  before  tak- 
ing any  such  steps. 

Just  Incidentally,  the  President  will  have 
to  move  very  carefully.  If  he  wants  to  keep 
the  Marshall  plan  alive.  Should  what  is  de- 
scribed as  a  "grave  situation."  become  a 
crisis.  European  relief  will  become  a  thing 
of  the  past. 

Several  legislators  are  already  posing  a 
question — and  the  question  Is  a  very  proper 
one.  "Why  should  Congress  enact  the  Mar- 
shall plan  if  the  Nation  Is  on  the  brink  of 
war"  they  are  asking.  It  will  be  hard  to 
answer. 

The  Marshall  plan  is  supposed  to  be  our 
autjstltute  for  a  real,  down-to-earth  shoot- 
ing war.  It  was  advanced  as  a  method  for 
kdBglBg  peace  back  to  the  world,  by  re- 
building shattered  Europe.  A  majority  of 
the  Senate  has  been  convinced  it  Is  wise. 

But  it  certainly  would  not  be  wise  to  re- 
build Europe  when  we  are  so  close  to  a  war. 
A  war  that  wUI  shatter  It  some  more.  We 
can  do  one  or  the  other,  but  we  can't  do 


both.    There  is  no  sense  In  trying  to  kid  our- 
selves on  that  score. 

It  will  be  a  grave  moment  when  the  Pres- 
ident appears  before  Congress  tomorrow.  He 
wUl  be  confronted  with  some  harrowing 
choices.  In  the  Interests  of  the  whole  Na- 
tion may  hs  call  upon  all  bis  reserves  of 
wisdom  and  knowledge  when  he  speaks. 


Federal- Aid  Highway  Program  Must  Be 
Continaed— H.  R.  5863  Filed  by  Con- 
fressman  Estcs  KefauTer  Will  Makt 
Federal- Aid  Program  for  Federal  High- 
ways, Secondary,  Rural,  and  Urban 
Roads  Pernunent 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ESTES  KEFAUVER 

or    TENNESSEI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  16,  1948 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
yesterday,  March  15.  I  filed  a  bill.  H.  R. 
5863,  to  make  permanent  the  Federal 
Aid  to  Roads  Act.  The  present  act, 
which  was  passed  In  1944,  authorized  a 
Federal-aid  program  for  3  years.  This 
program  will  expire  on  June  30.  1948, 
unless  renewed. 

The  bill  which  I  have  filed  establishes 
a  permanent  Federal-aid  highway  pro- 
gram. It  includes  provisions  for  sec- 
ondary, rural,  farm-to-market,  and  ur- 
ban roads.  In  addition  to  federally  des- 
ignated highways.  Several  other  provi- 
sions are  included  in  the  bill  which  are 
Improvements  in  the  old  law.  Under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  the  bill  H.  R. 
5863  Is  sis  follows: 

A  bill  to  amend  and  supplement  the  Federal- 
Aid  Road  Act,  approved  July  11.  1916.  as 
amended  and  supplemented,  to  authorize 
appropriations  for  the  construction  of 
highways  and  rural  roads,  to  provide  for 
the  immediate  preparation  of  plans,  and 
for  other  purposes 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That,  when  used  In  this 
act,  unless  the  context  indicates  otherwise— 
"The  term  "construction"  means  the  super- 
vising. Inspecting,  actual  building,  and  all 
expenses  incidental  to  the  construction  or 
reconstruction  of  a  highway,  including  lo- 
cating, surveying,  and  mapping,  costs  of 
rights-of-way,  and  elimination  of  hazards  of 
railway-grade  crossings. 

The  term  "urban  area"  means  an  area  in- 
cluding and  adjacent  to  a  municipality  or 
other  urban  place,  of  5.000  or  more,  the  popu- 
lation of  such  included  municipality  or  other 
urban  place  to  be  determined  by  the  latest 
available  Federal  censvis.  The  boundaries  of 
urban  areas,  as  defined  herein,  will  be  fixed 
by  the  State  highway  department  of  each 
State  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Public 
Roads  Administration. 

The  term  "rural  areas"  means  all  areas  of 
the  State  not  Included  In  "urban  areas." 

The  term  "secondary  and  feeder  roads- 
means  roads  In  rural  areas.  Including  farm- 
to-market  roads,  rural-mall  routes,  and 
school-bus  routes,  and  not  on  the  Federal- 
aid  system. 

Sec.  2.  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the 
provisions  of  the  Federal  Highway  Act,  ap- 
proved November  9,  1921.  as  amended  and 
supplemented,  there  Is  hereby  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  the  sum  of  $550,000,000  a 
year:  ProtHded,  That  of  the  sums  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  for  the  first  of  such  fiscal 


years  $100,000,000  may  be  appropriated  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  this  act  to 
become  available  Immediately  upon  appor- 
tionment of  the  authorization  for  said  fiscal 
year  for  the  making  of  surveys  and  plans  and 
for  construction. 

8bc.  3.  The  sum  authorized  in  section  1 
for  each  year  shall  be  available  for  expendi- 
tures as  follows: 

(a)  ♦235,000,000  for  projects  on  the  Fed- 
eral-aid highway  system. 

(b)  $200,000,000  for  projects  on  the  prin- 
cipal secondary  and  feeder  roads.  Including 
farm-to-market  roads,  rural  free  delivery 
mall  and  public-school  bus  routes,  either 
outside  of  municipalities  or  Inside  of  munic- 
ipalities of  less  than  5,000  population:  Pro- 
tided.  That  these  funds  shall  be  expended 
on  a  system  of  such  reads  selected  by  the 
county  supervisors,  county  commissioners, 
or  other  appropriate  county  road  officials  In 
cooperation  with  the  State  highway  depart- 
ments and  the  Commissioner  of  Public 
Roads:  Provided  further.  That  In  any  State 
having  a  population  density  of  more  than 
200  per  square  mile,  as  shown  by  the  latest 
available  Federal  census,  the  said  system 
may  be  selected  by  the  State  highway  de- 
partment with  the  approval  of  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Public  Roads  without  regard  to  In- 
cluded municipal  boundaries:  Provided  fur- 
ther. That  any  of  such  funds  for  secondary 
and  feeder  roads  which  are  apportioned  to 
a  State  In  which  all  public  roads  and  high- 
ways are  under  the  control  and  supervision 
of  the  State  highway  department  may.  If  the 
State  highway  department  and  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Public  Roads  Jointly  agree  that 
such  funds  are  not  needed  for  secondary  and 
feeder  roads,  be  expended  for  projects  in 
such  State  on  the  Federal-aid  highway 
system. 

(c)  $125,000,000  for  projects  on  the  Fed- 
eral-a  id  highway  system  in  urban  areas. 

Sec.  4.  After  making  the  deductions  for 
administration,  research  and  investigations 
as  provided  In  section  21  of  the  Federal  High- 
way Act  of  1921,  the  sums  authorized  shall 
be  apportioned  as  follows: 

(a)  The  $225,000,000  per  year  available  for 
projects  on  the  Federal-aid  liighwoy  system 
shall  be  apportioned  among  the  States  as 
provided  in  section  21  of  the  Federal  High- 
way Act. 

(b)  The  $200,000,000  per  year  available  for 
projects  on  the  secondary  and  feeder  roads 
shall  be  apportioned  among  the  States  in 
the  following  manner:  One-third  In  the 
ratio  which  the  area  of  each  State  bears  to 
the  total  area  of  all  the  States;  one-third 
In  the  ratio  which  the  rural  population  of 
each  State  bears  to  the  total  rural  population 
of  all  the  States,  as  shown  by  the  Federal 
census  of  1940;  and  one-third  in  the  ratio 
which  the  mileage  of  rural  delivery  and  star 
routes  In  each  State  bears  to  the  total  mile- 
age of  rural  delivery  and  star  routes  In  all 
the  States:  Provided,  That  no  State  shall 
receive  less  than  one-half  of  1  percent  of 
each  year's  allotment  under  subsection  (a) 
and  this  subsection.  The  amount  available 
to  each  State  under  section  3(b)  shall, *lipon 
the  counties  of  said  State  complying  with 
law  and  other  requirements,  be  apportioned 
to  the  said  counties  or  to  the  use  of  said 
counties  In  their  road  program  as  herein  de- 
fined In  the  following  manner:  One-third  In 
the  ratio  which  the  area  of  each  county 
bears  to  the  total  area  of  the  State;  one- 
third  in  the  ratio  which  the  rural  population 
of  each  county  bears  to  the  total  rtiral  popu- 
lation of  all  the  counties  of  the  State,  as 
shown  by  the  latest  Federal  census;  and 
one-third  in  the  ratio  which  the  mileage  of 
rural  delivery  and  star  routes  In  each  cotmty 
bears  to  the  total  mileage  of  rtiral  delivery 
and  star  routes  In  all  the  cotmtlea  of  the 
State. 

(c)  The  $125,000,000  per  year  available  for 

Projects  on  highways  in  urban  areas  shall 
•  apportioned  among  the  States  in  the  ratio 
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population  In  municipalities  and 

places,  of  five  thousand  or  more. 

State  bears  to  the  total  population 

iplpalltlea  and  other  urban  places,  of 

or  more.  In  lUl  the  States  as 

the  latest  available  Federal  censxu: 

That    Connecticut    and    Vermont 

be  considered  municipalities  re- 

of  their  Incorporated  status. 

sums   apportioned   to   any   State 

provisions  of  this  section  shall  be 

for  expenditure  In  that  State  for 

after  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  for 

ich  sums  are   authorized,  and   any 

lo  apportioned  remaining  unezpend- 

end  of   such  period   shall   lapse: 

That  such  funds  shall  be  deemed 

been  expended  If  covered  by  formal 

with  the  Commissioner  of  Public 

3r    the    Improvement   of   a   specific 

IS  provided  by  this  act. 

(a)   The  Federal  share  payable  on 
of  any  project  provided  for  by  the 
cfiade   available   under   the   foregoing 
of   this  act   shall   not   exceed   50 
)f  the  construction  cost  thereof  other 
of  rights-of-way,  and  as  to  costs 
-way  shall  not  exceed  one-third  of 
Provided,  That  In  the  case  of  any 
cdntalnlng  unappropriated  and  unre- 
{  ublic  lands  and  nontaxable  Indian 
li  dividual  and  tribal,  exceeding  5  per- 
the  total  area  of  all  lands  therein. 
share  shall  t>e  increased  in  each 
postwar  years  by  a  percentage  of 
cost  equal  to  the  percentage 
area  of  all  such  lands  in  such  State 
total   area:   Provided  fUTtfier,  That 
Ire  construction  cost  of  projects  for 
ation  of  hazards  of  railway-high- 
including   the  separation   or 
of  grades  at  crossings,  the  recon- 
of  existing  railroad  grade  crossing 
.  and  the  relocation  of  highways  to 
grade  crossings,  may  be  paid  from 
funds,   except   that   not   more   than 
of  the  right -cf- way  and  property 
costs,    paid    from    public    funds,   on 
project,  may  be  paid  from  Federal 
vided  further,  That  not  more  than 
of  the  sums  apportioned  to  any 
uilder  the  terms  of  this  act  for  each 
XMtwar  fiscal  years  shall  b«  used  for 
railway -highway    projects,    to   be    ex- 
accordance  with  the  Federal  Hlgh- 
as  amended  and  supplemented,  and 

of  this  section. 
y  railway  Involved  In  any  project  for 
of  hazards  of  railway-hlgh- 
Ings  paid  for  In  whole  or  in  part 
made  available  under  this  act. 
lUble  to  the  United  States  for  a 
the  same  ratio  to  the  net  benc- 
hed by  such  railway  from  such  proj- 
the  i>deral  funds  expended  on  such 
t  ear  to  the  total  cost  of  such  project, 
purposes  of  this  subsection,  the  net 
I  fceived  by  a  railway  from  any  such 
s  lall  be  deemed  to  be  the  amount  by 
reaaonable  value  of  the  total  bene* 
red  by  It  from  such  project  exceeds 
t  paid  by  it   (Including  the  rea- 
value  of  any  property  rights  con- 
by    It)    toward    the   cost   of   such 
md  In  no  case  shall  the  total  bene- 
rallway  or  railways  b«  deemed  to 
rkMonable  value  in  excess  of  10  per- 
:he  cost  of  any  such  project.     The 
}f  any  railway  to  the  United  States 
to  any  such  project  may  be  dls« 
by    paying    to   tbo   UttMM   SUtM. 
months  after  th«  tam^tMkm  of  Mwh 
lUCh  amount  as  the  Commissioner 
RoMla  determines  to  be  the  amount 
liability.    Any  tueh  determinati^ii 
shall  bo  BMdt  on  the 
tions  mado  to  bim  by 
hlt^woy  tfepartmoat  MH  oa  the 
I  neb  otbor  Information  tatf  lavesti. 
any,  m  the  Commissioner  deenis 
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neceiary  or  proper.  If  any  such  railway 
has  failed  so  to  discharge  its  liability  to  the 
United  States  with  respect  to  any  project 
within  6  months  after  the  caaa^tion  there- 
of, the  Commissioner  of  Publte  Beads  shall 
request  the  Attorney  General  to  institute 
proceedings  against  such  railroad  for  the 
recovery  of  the  amount  for  which  It  is  liable 
under  this  subsection.  The  Attorney  Gen- 
eral Is  authorized  to  bring  such  proceedings 
on  behalf  of  the  United  States  In  the  appro- 
priate district  court  of  the  United  States, 
and  the  United  States  shall  be  entitled  in 
such  proceedings  to  recover  such  sums  as  it 
is  considered  and  adjudged  by  the  court  that 
such  railway  la  liable  for  in  the  premises. 
Any  amounts  paid  to  or  recovered  by  the 
United  States  under  this  subsection  shall  be 
covered  into  the  Treasury  as  miacellanecus 
receipts. 

Skc.  6.  If  the  Commissioner  of  Public 
Roads  shall  determine  that  It  is  necessary 
for  the  expeditious  completion  of  projects 
undertaken  pursuant  to  this  act.  he  may 
advance  to  any  State  from  funds  heretofore 
or  hereafter  made  available  the  Federal  share 
of  the  cos:  thereof  to  enable  the  State  high- 
way department  to  make  prompt  payments 
for  work  as  It  progresses:  Provided,  That  such 
State,  after  June  30.  1948.  dees  not  dHtFT 
to  other  than  highway  uses  road  user  reve- 
nues in  violation  of  section  12  of  the  High- 
way Act  of  June  18.  1934.  Tne  funds  so  ad- 
vanced shall  be  deposited  In  a  special  tnut, 
account  by  the  State  treasurer,  or  other  Stats 
official  authorized  under  the  laws  of  th« 
State  to  receive  Federal-aid  highways  funds', 
to  be  disbursed  solely  upon  vouchers  ap- 
proved by  the  State  highway  department  for 
work  actually  performed  in  accordance  with 
plans,  specifications,  and  estimates  approved 
by  the  Public  Roads  Administration  under 
the  provisions  of  this  act.  Any  unexpended 
balances  of  funds  so  advanced  shall  be  re- 
turned to  the  credit  of  the  appropriation 
from  which  the  funds  have  been  advanced: 
Prot  idf d  further.  That  any  advance  made 
to  any  State  under  the  provisions  of  this  sec- 
tion and  not  repaid  shall  be  deducted  from 
any  apportionment  allocated  to  such  State 
under  the  provisions  of  this  act  for  the  year 
next  succeeding  the  year  in  which  such  ad- 
vance is  made,  and  no  agreement  made  In 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  section  2 
of  this  act  shall  be  valid  for  any  pro  rata 
share  of  the  cost  of  construction  In  excess  of 
such  apportionment  less  such  advanre. 

Sec.  7.  There  shall  be  deslgnate<i  within 
the  continental  United  States  a  patlonal 
System  of  Interstate  Highways  not  exceed- 
ing 40.000  miles  In  total  extent  so.'  located 
as  to  connect  by  routes,  as  direct  ,aa  prac- 
ticable, the  principal  metropolitan  areas, 
cities,  and  Industrial  centers,  to  serve  the 
national  defense,  and  to  connect  at  suit- 
able border  points  with  routes  of  continental 
Importance  in  the  Dominion  of  Canada  and 
the  Republic  of  Mexico.  The  routes  of  the 
National  System  of  Interstate  Highways  shall 
bs  selected  by  Joint  action  of  the  State  high- 
way departments  of  each  State  and  the  ad- 
joining States,  as  provided  by  the  Federal 
Highway  Act  of  November  0.  1921.  for  the 
selection  of  the  Federal-aid  system.  All 
highways  or  routes  Included  In  the  National 
System  of  Interstate  Highways  as  finally  ap- 
proved. If  not  already  Included  In  the  Federal- 
aid  highway  s>'stem,  shall  bs  added  to  said 
system  without  regard  to  any  mUsags  limi< 
ration. 

■n.  1.  With  the  Approval  of  tht  Podsral 
Worki  Administrator,  not  to  weiid  1^  por* 
rent  of  tho  amount  apportioned  (or  any  year 
to  any  SUts  uiider  the  Federal  Highway  Act, 
Itf  amendsd  and  supplemerted.  ticept  tsc* 
lions  a  and  33  thoroof.  ahall  hsrsaftsr  bs 
ussd  With  or  wlihoM  ttats  funds  for  tur* 
vsys.  plaao,  ontinssring.  and  rrwm\ii  in- 
vestigatlOM  of  projscu  tor  futuro  oenatruc« 
tlon  in  such  8Uts,  on  ths  Fsdsral-ald  high- 


way  system  and  extensions  thereof  within 
municipalities,  on  secondary  or  feeder  roads, 
urban  highways  or  grade-crossing  elimina- 
tions, and  for  highway  research  necessary  In 
connection  therewith. 

Sic.  9.  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the 
provisions  of  section  23  of  the  Federal  High- 
way Act  (43  Stat.  218).  as  amended  and  sup- 
plemented, there  Is  hereby  authorized  to  bs 
appropriated  (1)  for  forest  highways  the 
sum  of  $25,000,000  for  the  first  postwar  fiscal 
year  and  a  like  amount  for  each  of  the  second 
and  third  postwar  fiscal  years:  and  (2)  for 
forest  development  roads  and  trails  the  sum 
of  $12,500,000  for  the  first  postwar  fiscal 
year  and  a  like  amount  for  each  of  the  sec- 
ond and  third  postwar  fiscal  years:  Provided. 
That  the  apportionment  for  forest  highways 
In  Alaska  shall  be  for  each  year  •1.500.0C0 
and  that  such  additional  amount  as  other- 
wise would  have  been  apportioned  to  Alaska 
for  each  of  said  years  shall  be  apportioned 
among  those  States.  Including  Puerto  Rico, 
whose  forest  highway  apportionment  for 
such  year  otherwise  would  be  less  than  1 
percent  of  the  entire  apportionment  for 
forest  highways  for  that  year. 

Sic  10.  (a)  For  the  construction,  recon- 
struction. Improvement,  and  maintenance  of 
roads  and  trails.  Inclusive  of  necessary 
bridges.  In  national  parks,  monuments,  and 
other  areas  administered  by  the  National 
Park  Service,  including  areas  authorized  to 
be  established  as  national  parks  and  monu- 
ments, and  national  park  and  monument 
approach  roads  authorized  by  the  act  of 
January  31.  1931  (40  Stat.  1053 1 .  as  amended, 
there  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated the  sum  cf  $12.7.M).0C0.  to  become  avail- 
able at  the  rate  of  •4.250.000  a  year  for  each 
of  the  three  successive  postwar  fiscal  years. 

(b)  For  the  construction  and  maintenance 
of  parkways,  to  give  access  to  national  parks 
and  national  monuments,  or  to  become  con- 
necting sections  of  a  national  parkway  plan, 
over  lands  to  which  title  has  been  trans- 
ferred to  the  United  States  by  the  Statss 
or  by  private  individuals,  there  is  hereby 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  the  sum  of 
130.000.000.  to  become  available  at  the  rate 
of  tlO.000.000  a  year  for  each  of  the  three 
successive  postwar  fiscal  years. 

(c)  For  the  construction.  Improvement, 
and  maintenance  of  Indian  reservation  roads 
and  bridges  and  roads  and  bridges  to  provide 
access  to  Indian  reservations  and  Indian 
lands  under  the  provisions  of  the  act  ap- 
proved May  28.  1928  (45  Stat.  750),  there  U 
hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  the 
stmi  of  16.000.000  for  the  first  postwar  fiscal 
year  and  a  like  amount  for  each  of  the  sec- 
ond and  third  postwar  fiscal  years:  Provided. 
That  the  location,  type,  and  design  of  all 
roads  and  bridges  constructed  shall  be  ap- 
proved by  the  Public  Roads  Administration 
before  any  expenditures  are  made  thereon, 
and  all  such  construction  shall  be  under  the 
general  supervision  of  ths  Public  Roads 
Administration. 

Sic.  11.  Federal  highway  funds  shall  not 
be  used  for  the  reconstruction  or  relocation 
of  any  highway  giving  access  to  an  airport 
(If  such  airport  has  been  constructed  or 
extended  after  ths  date  of  enactment  of 
this  act),  or  for  the  reconstruction  or  reloca- 
tion of  any  highway  which  has  been  or  may 
bs  closed  or  the  tisefulness  of  which  has  been 
or  may  bs  impaired  by  ths  location  or  con- 
struction of  any  airport  (If  such  airport  has 
boon  constructed  or  extended  after  the  date 
of  OBOetment  of  thU  act),  unless,  prior  to 
such  extension  or  oOMlrvctlon,  at  ths  etas 
may  bs.  the  Stats  bifliway  department  and 
the  Public  Roads  Administration  have  con* 
currtd  with  ths  offlcials  in  charge  of  ths  » tr- 
port  that  ths  location  of  such  airport  or  •!• 
tMMioA  UMToof  nod  tlM  oooMqutnt  rscon. 
atrtietlon  or  rtlOMtloo  of  tbo  hlchway  are  in 
ths  public  intsrsst. 

esc.  13.  On  any  highway  or  itrttt  hert- 
after  conatructsd  with  Ftdsral  aid  In  iny 
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State,  the  location,  form,  and  character  of 
Informational,  regulatory,  and  warning  eigne, 
curb  and  pavement  or  other  markings,  and 
traffic  signals  Installed  or  placed  by  any 
public  authority,  or  other  agency,  shall  be 
subject  to  the  approval  of  the  State  hiRhvray 
department  with  the  concurrence  cf  the 
Public  Roads  Administration;  and  the  Com- 
missioner erf  Public  Roads  Is  hereby  directed 
to  concur  only  In  such  Installations  as  vrlU 
promote  the  -safe  and  efficient  utilization  of 
the  highways. 

Sic.  13.  If  any  section,  subsection,  or  other 
provision  of  this  act  or  the  application  there- 
of to  any  person  or  circumstance  la  held  In- 
valid, the  remainder  of  this  act  and  the  appli- 
cation of  such  section,  subsection,  or  other 
provision  to  other  persons  or  circumstances 
shall  not  be  affected  thereby. 

Ssc.  14.  This  act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Fed- 
eral-Aid Highway  Act  of  1948." 

nW-HtrmntlD-lSTLLION-DOLLAB    ANNt7AI. 

iNcasAss  roa  xtTXAL  aoAcs 

The  present  law  provides  for  Federal 
participation  to  the  extent  of  $500,000,- 
000  annually.  The  bill  which  I  have 
filed  would  increase  this  amount  to 
$550,000,000.  This  Increase  would  be 
added  to  the  appropriation  of  $150,000,- 
000  which  is  authorized  for  projects  on 
principal  secondary  and  feeder  roads,  in- 
cluding farm-to-market  roads,  rural- 
free-delivery-mail  and  public-school-bus 
routes  either  outside  municipalities  or 
Inside  municipalities  of  less  than  5,000 
population. 

The  bill  thus  would  make  $225.000.0C0 
available  for  the  Federal-aid  highway 
system.  $200,000,000  annually  for  sec- 
ondary roads,  and  $125,000,000  for  roads 
In  urban  areas.  The  amounts  provided 
by  Federal  aid  would  be  matched  by  State 
and  county  contributions. 

The  bill  also  undertakes  to  put  in  force 
amendments  which  I  offered  when  the 
Federal  Aid  to  Roads  Act  was  up  for 
consideration  in  1944. 

COtTHTT   amCTALS  WttL   HAVl  MOBI  AUTHORrrT 
IN   PSCCKAM 

It  would  change  the  present  law  by 
Riving  the  county  road  oCBcials  the  pri- 
mary say  as  to  how  the  funds  are  to  be 
expended  on  rural  roads  in  their  coun- 
ties. Their  program  would  have  to  be 
approved,  however,  by  the  State  highway 
department  and  the  Federal  highway 
Administrator.  As  matters  now  stand 
the  plans  are  prepared  by  the  State  high- 
way commission  and  the  county  officials 
have  little  choice  in  the  final  decisions. 

atnUL-ROAD  rUKDS  TO  BE   DIVIDED   EQUALLY 
BFTWIXN  COUNTnS 

Another  provision  contained  in  the  bill 
which  I  have  filed  sets  up  a  definite  for- 
mula for  the  distribution  of  rural-  and 
secondary-road  funds  among  the  counties 
of  the  various  States.  The  formula  is 
based  upon  area  road  mileage  and  popu- 
lation. In  this  wny  each  county  would 
be  Msured  a  fair  and  equitable  distribu- 
tion and  would  be  a.ssured  of  receiving 
Its  fair  and  equitable  share  of  the  sec- 
OBdary-road  fund.  The  formula  for  the 
distribution  by  the  counties  U  the  same 
as  the  one  used  for  distribution  among 
th«  Statea.  The  Federal  Aid  Highway 
Act  of  1944  has  met  with  great  success. 
The  States  and  counties  have  cooperated 
fully  but  only  a  befflnnlng  In  road  build- 
ing and  Improvement  has  been  mad«. 
Increased  traflBc  conditions  and  the  ne- 
cessity of  a  secondary-  and  rural-road 


program  and  the  Improvement  of  roads 
and  streets  in  municipalities  make  It 
imperative  that  the  program  be  con- 
tinued and  made  permanent.  This  in- 
vestment in  the  road  system  of  our  coun- 
try Is  a  necessary  undertaking  that  will 
pay  great  dividends. 

Today  the  people  are  demanding  bet- 
ter roads.  I  wL^h  to  congratulate  Mr. 
Thomas  McDonald  and  his  associates  in 
the  Public  Roads  Administration  and  the 
Roads  Committees  in  Congress  on  their 
foresight  in  advocating  a  continuing 
road  program.  Great  highways  through- 
out the  country  are  necessary  to  handle 
the  increased  volume  of  traffic.  Second- 
ary. State,  and  rural  roads  are  a  neces- 
sary part  of  this  system.  The  Federal 
Government  has  wisely  established  the 
principle  of  aiding  in  the  construction 
of  these  secondary  roads.  Farmers  must 
have  good  roads  to  get  their  products  to 
market.  The  people  who  live  in  rural 
sections  are  entitled  to  roads  that  can  be 
traveled  at  all  seasons  of  the  year.  They 
should  not  be  subjected  to  mud  in  the 
winter  and  dust  in  the  summer.  Many 
small  cities  and  municipalities  are  suffer- 
ing because  of  inadequate  streets  and 
highways.  Most  of  the  tralHc  through 
these  cities  originates  elsewhere,  so  a 
Federal  problem  is  involved. 

I  think  the  Federal  aid  to  roads  pro- 
gram is  one  of  the  most  worthwhile  pro- 
grams that  has  been  adopted  during  re- 
cent years.  The  amount  to  be  done  Is  so 
great  that  the  program  must  be  made 
permanent. 
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or 

HON.  PHILIP  J.  PHILBIN 

or  MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  16,  1948 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  and  revise  my  remarks 
in  the  Record,  I  include  a  summary  of 
my  recent  remarks  before  the  Congre- 
gation Shaarei  Zedeck  at  Clinton,  Mass.. 
Sunday.  March  14,  1948: 

WOKLD  CONOmONS   AND  PALESTINX 

(Remarks  in  part  of  Congressmsn  Phtiip  J. 
Philbin  before  Congregation  Shaarei  Ze- 
deck Sunday.  March  14,  1948) 

Spsaklng  before  a  largely  attended  meeting 
of  the  Men's  Club  of  the  Congregation  Shaarei 
Zedeck.  Congressman  Pmup  J.  Philbin  de- 
plored the  wave  of  war  hysteria  which  la 
sweeping  the  Nation. 

"WhUs  we  cannot  posaibly  minimize  the 
gravity  of  the  international  situation,  par- 
ticularly our  relations  with  Russia,  it  is 
most  unfortunate  that  those  who  are  seeking 
to  mllltarlas  the  country— war  or  no  war— 
and  those  who  are  eager  to  enact  the  Mar- 
shall plan  before  It  has  been  carefully  con- 
sidered by  the  Congress,  should  move  at 
this  time  to  Incite  the  American  people  into 
a  crisis  psychology  for  war. 

The  situation  is  bad  enough  without  mak- 
ing It  worse.  It  might  be  well  to  utilize  eco- 
nomic measures  to  check  aggression  through 
collective  action  of  the  democrnclei;  it  might 
be  well  to  Institute  a  real  cffenslve  for  peace 
through  cooperation  and  genuine  collective 
secuiUy  before  adopting  rash,  hysterical  poil- 


dee  which  will  plunge  the  whole  world  into 
another  \^ar.  Let  us  keep  our  feet  on  the 
ground,  whatever  we  do  at  this  Juncture  Let 
ua  use  sound  considered  judgment  iu  deal- 
ing with  this  disturbing  impasa^  In  our  rela- 
tions with  the  Soviet. 

The  local  Coiigressman  analyzed  world  con- 
ditions at  length  and  traced  the  steady  en- 
croachment by  coomitinlsm  and  totaliUrlan- 
Ism  and  other  un-American  fornw  of  ccl- 
Irctlvlsm  which  he  declared,  "have  wrecked 
the  economics  nnd  destroyed  the  hope.  In- 
centive and  Initiative  of  practically  every 
European  nation."  "U  we  yield  to  this  pres- 
sure and  this  trend  away  from  democracy 
and  free  euterprise,  we  will  merely  invite 
to  the  United  States  the  same  privation, 
hardship,  want,  and  low  etaudards  which  Eu- 
ropean nations  are  suffering,"  he  said. 

"In  country  after  country,"  he  declared, 
"freedom  is  being  extinguished.  One  nation 
after  another  is  losing  Its  cherished  freedom. 
Most  unfortunate  and  pitiable  of  all,  are 
those  nations  which  are  losing  their  free- 
dom at  their  own  hands.  Whether  com- 
munism has  proceeded  too  for  in  these  na- 
tions to  permit  the  United  States  to  re- 
habUltate  them  through  present  aid  pro- 
posals is  certainly  debatable,  but  assistance 
we  render  must  be  baaed  upon  two  con- 
siderations— first,  self-help  and  their  own 
willingness  to  throw  off  the  curse  of  radical 
social  doctrines,  and  secondly,  the  capacity 
of  our  own  Nation  to  assist  without  In- 
flicting damage,  harm,  and  detriment  to  our 
own  productive  economy  and  the  health  and 
welfare  of  our  own  people." 

"Freedom  and  self-determination  do  not 
exist  for  all  people  except  the  Jewish  people. 
Freedom  is  a  great  unU'ersal  natural  prin- 
ciple, God-given  In  character,  and  an  in- 
alienable right  of  every  people  and  every 
ll^-lng  human  being.  That  Is  why  in  determ- 
ining and  resolving  these  great  world  ques- 
tions we  must  cling  tenaciously  to  the  doc- 
trines and  guaranties  of  the  American  Con- 
stitution PS  well  as  our  professed  war  alms. 
If  we  really  meant  what  we  said  when  we 
gave  effect  to  the  Atlantic  Charter,  then 
we  must  support  the  aspirations  of  every 
people  for  freedom  and  self-determination 
and  that  means  the  Jewish  people  as  well  as 
every  ,  other.  Our  Nation  and  the  United 
Nations,  If  it  Is  to  be  more  than  mere  laugh- 
ing stock.  If  It  Is  to  be  an  effective  Instru- 
ment for  maintaining  the  peace,  must  seek 
and  strive  to  carry  out  the  basic  guaranties 
of  a  free  world  expressed  In  its  charier,  and 
implicit  In  the  sacrifices  made  In  the  great 
war. 

"The  question  of  a  free  Jewish  Common- 
wealth in  Palestine  is  not  a  new  Idea.  It 
had  the  sanction  and  approval  of  the  Ameri- 
can Government  and  people  as  long  ago  as 
the  Balfour  declaration  which  was  agreed  to 
solemnly  by  Great  Britain  and  approved  by 
vlrtiially  every  nation. 

"Let  it  be  said  that  our  own  Nation  shall 
never  renounce  the  cause  of  freedom,  that 
we  are  ready  to  send  a  message  cf  hope,  in- 
spiration and  assistance  to  all  these  strug- 
gling to  be  delivered  from  oppression,  the 
Jewish  people  as  well  as  every  other. 

"These  problems  are  difficult  but  by  no 
means  impossible  of  s</lution.  Wise,  expe- 
rienced, Just  statesmen  adhering  to  funda- 
mentals and  seeking  peace  instead  of  war 
can  work  them  out  and  bring  the  disordered 
world  back  to  sanity.  But  there  must  be  a 
strong  vtgort)Us  foreign  poUoy  which  Will 
enunciate  clcsrly  and  unmlstalf  biy  to  Bw- 
sla  and  her  puppets  that  tyranny  over  others 
and  Illegal  unconscionable  aggression  can 
never  and  will  never  be  substituted  for  the 
rule  of  law-srbltratlon.  artniment.  perstu- 
nlon.  Justice  end  the  Instrumrntalltles  of 
freedom  and  civilisation  " 

Congressman  Pmilsiw  also  discussed  the 
plight  of  the  displaced  pereone  and  European 
relief  measures  and  present  efforts  of  the 
Congress  to  deal  with  these  problems. 
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Members   of  tke   Senate   and 
of     RepresenUtiTes     Join     in 
Letter  to   Secretary  of  State 
on    Palestine     Situation  — 
Protes ;  Lack  of  Vigor  and  Firmness  by 
the  United  States  in  Support  of  Partition 
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Mr.  Speaker,  41  Mem- 
Senate  and  House  have  Joined 
a  letter  to  Secretary  of  State 
protesting  asiainst  activities  on 
of  the  Department  of  State  with 
to  the  supjort  cf  the  Palestine 
recommendation  of  the  United 
and  further  seek  a  clarification 
l^resent  attitude  of  the  Oovern- 
the    Palestine    situation. 
of  the  letter  of  transmittal  and 
signed  by  forty-one  Members 
Stnate  and  House,  as  well  as  the 
si  jnatories.  follow: 
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Akbch  10.  1948. 
Hon.  OeoIicx  C.  Makshau. 

rj-  of  State. 
i  department  of  State. 

Washington,  D.  C. 
SEC«rr.\BT:  Forty-one   Senators 
sentatlves,  members  of  the  Demo- 
have  joined  In  sanding  the  at- 
ter  to  you.     Itey  seek  a  clariflca- 
pj-esent  United  States  activities  with 
to  the  Palestine  situation. 
^emt>ers  of  Congress  have  author- 
transmit  the  attached  letter  to  you 
names, 
assurances  of  esteem,  we  are. 
Re  ipectlully  yours. 

Jamis    E.    lltnuuT, 

United  States  Senate. 
Emantkl  Ceixxs. 
United  States  House  of  Representatives. 


C  iNCKZss  or  THE  Untted  States. 
Washington.  D  C.  March  10.  1948. 
Hon.  Geosge  C.  Marshall. 
Sec  tary  of  State, 

Department  of  State. 

Washington.  D.  C. 

1 IR.   SxcRZTART :    While  we  are  cog- 

your  reply  to  the  questions  posed 

Members  of  Congress,  we.  the  im- 

Members  of  the  Senate  and  House 

feel  the  need  for  further 

on  of  the  present  attitude  of  your 

rtmrnt  toward  the  situation  presently 

n  Palestine.     While  your  statement 

predicated  on  action  of  the  United  Nations. 

as  you  undoubtedly  do.  that  the 

hfatlons  is  no  stronger  than  the  sum 

bers.  and  that  It   Is  Incumbent 

leading  memt>er  nations  to  Initiate 

that  body  wherever  such  action  Is 

Our  Government  has  shown  its 

appreciation  of  this  fact,  as  witness  the 

taken  by  It  on  several  occasions 

abuaaa  called  for  United  Nations 
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he  theoretical  viewpoint,  your  an- 
gbt  allay  the  rising  (ears  that  the 
I^uons  decision  on  Palestine  is  being 
but  the  confusion  has  not  been 
tway   by  the  approach  which  does 
the  heart  ot  the  actual  conditions 
n  Palestine. 


The  events  which  have  taken  place  since 
the  United  Nations  decision  have  caused  us 
considerable  concern.  Naturally,  the  violent 
opposition  of  the  ex-Muftl  of  Jertisalem  and 
his  adherents  Is  most  deplorable,  but  this 
was  only  to  be  expected.  More  serious  is  the 
attitude  of  the  Arab  states,  most  of  them 
memtiers  of  the  United  Nations,  who  openly 
engage  In  acts  of  aggression  against  the 
neighboring  country  of  Palestine.  This  Is 
seriously  emphasized  by  the  Palestine  Com- 
mission In  Its  report  to  the  Security  Council. 
Similarly.  It  Is  most  regretuble  that  the 
British  Government,  while  refusing  to  facili- 
tate the  execution  of  the  United  Nations 
resolution,  and  while  insisting  on  its  sole 
and  exclusive  control  of  Palestine.  Is  using 
Its  power  of  control  In  a  manner  hardly  cal- 
culated to  decrease  Arab  violence  In  that 
country.  Again,  this  has  been  emphasized 
by  the  report  to  the  Security  Councii. 

In  addition  to  the  attitude  which  the 
United  States  Government  displayed  toward 
Palestine  within  the  framework  of  the  Untied 
Nations,  we  are  perplexed  by  the  steps  which 
have  or  have  not  been  taken  by  our  Govern- 
ment unilaterally.  We  understand  that, 
without  being  reqtiested  to  do  so  by  the 
United  Nations,  our  Government  has  pro- 
hibited the  export  of  arms  to  the  Middle  East. 
Irrespective  of  whether  such  arms  are  to  be 
used  to  defy  the  United  Nations  decision,  or 
on  the  contrary,  to  uphold  It.  We  are  unable 
to  accept  the  explanation  that  this  action 
was  taken  In  the  belief  that  It  would  dis- 
courage armed  conflict  In  Palestine.  It  Is  a 
matter  of  common  knowledge  that  Arab 
bands,  supported  by  neighboring  Arab  states. 
are  supplied  cut  of  stocks  made  avall.nble  to 
those  states  by  our  own  Government  In  the 
past,  and  by  the  British  Government  at  pres- 
ent. To  refuse  export  licenses  to  the  Jewish 
defense  forces  In  Palestine  could  obviously 
have  no  other  result  than  to  Increase  the 
odds  agaln.st  the  Jewish  defenders  of  the 
United  Nations  decision.  We  are  surprised 
that  such  a  policy  could  have  been  Inaugu- 
rated by  the  American  Government  on  Its 
own  Initiative,  and  that  It  is  still  being  main- 
tained. 

Reports  have  reached  us  of  other  activities 
by  the  United  States  Government  which  can 
hardly  be  taken  as  an  Indication  of  either  a 
sympathetic  or  even  a  neutral  attitude  to- 
ward the  problem  of  implementing  the 
United  N'.itions  resolution.  We  hear  that, 
while  refraining  from  any  representation  to 
the  British  Government  In  favor  of  the  Im- 
mediate admission  Into  Palestine  of  a  large 
number  of  Jewish  Immigrants  or  In  favor  of 
opening  a  Palestine  port  to  Jewish  Immigra- 
tion on  February  1st.  as  recommended  In  the 
United  Nations  decision.  Informal  representa- 
tions by  the  United  States  Government  have 
t)een  made  to  certain  foreign  governments 
and  to  the  Jewish  agency  for  Palestine  with  a 
view  to  slowing  down  such  Immigration.  An- 
other example  of  what  we  have  In  mind  are 
the  series  of  announcements  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  and  by  the  American  Consul 
General  in  Jerusalem.  Indicating  that  the 
American  Government  disapproves  of  Indi- 
vidual American  citizens  Joining  the  Jewish 
defense  force  Haganah  to  defend  the  Jewish 
population  of  Palestine  against  attack.  We 
do  not  recall  that  similar  action  was  taken 
either  In  1914  or  in  1940  when  thousands  of 
American  citizens  volunteered  to  defend 
what  they  believed  to  be  the  righteous  cause 
of  maintaining  the  freedom  of  Great  Britain, 
France.  Finland,  and  other  countries. 

We  do  not  see  how  steps  of  this  kind,  taken 
by  the  United  States  on  its  own  Initiative. 
can  be  Interpreted  by  either  the  British  or 
Arab  Governments  as  anything  but  an  in- 
dication that  American  support  for  the 
United  Nations  plan  is  far  from  genuine,  thus 
encouraging  them  to  undertake  further  at- 
tempts to  overthrow  the  United  Nations 
decision. 


We  have  noticed  with  pleasiu"e  the  reci»nt 
statements  emanating  from  President  Tru- 
man and  from  you  to  the  effect  that  the 
United  States  Government  stands  by  the  de- 
cision of  the  United  Nations.  We  would  be 
less  than  frank,  however.  If  we  did  not  ex- 
press to  you  our  profound  misgivings  lest  the 
attitude  taken  by  our  Government  In  the 
s^peciflc  cases  noted  above,  rather  than  facil- 
itate the  implementation  of  that  decision, 
would  render  this  Implementation  more  dif- 
ficult, thus  reflecting  on  the  Integrity  and 
the  good  name  of  our  coimlry. 

We  wish  to  point  out.  as  well,  that  Ambas- 
sador Warren  Austin's  statirments  before  the 
Security  Council  did  not  Ir.  any  way  obv.ale 
the  necessity  for  a  clarification  of  the  view 
of  the  United  States  on  partition.  It  ap- 
peared to  make  distinctions  so  fine  as  to 
leave  unanswered  the  question  of  cur  will- 
ingness to  participate  In  the  Implementation 
of  the  partition  decision.  In  tone  and  ap- 
proach It  seemed  to  contradict  Herschel 
Johnson's  statement  last  fall  before  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  which  clearly  Indicated  our 
recognition  of  the  possibility  of  using  force 
and  indicated  as  clearly  our  willingness  to 
do  so.  Can  you  clarify  for  us  this  seeming 
contradiction  between  the  two  approaches. 

We  have  deemed  It  our  duty  to  acquaint 
you  with  our  doubts  and  misgivings  on  this 
score,  and  we  would  be  very  grateful  If  yo« 
could  reassure  us  regarding  this  matter. 

Respectfully  yours. 

usT  or  siGNAToaixs  or  littcr  to  skcretaxt 

MARSHALL  Or  MARCH   10.   1»4S.  ON   PALXSTINB 

srruATioN 

United  States  Senate:  Carl  Hatden.  Ari- 
zona; EswiN  C.  Johnson.  Colorado:  James 
E.  McTRRAT.  Montana.  Francis  J.  Mters,  Penn- 
sylvania;  Glen  H.  Taylor.  Idaho. 

House  of  Representatives:  Joe  E.  Batxs, 
Kentucky:  John  A.  Blatnik.  Minnesota: 
Sol  Bloom.  New  York;  William  T.  Btrn't, 
New  York;  Joseph  R.  Bryson.  South  Caro- 
lina; Frank  Buchanan.  Pennsylvania; 
Ch.arles  a.  Buckley.  New  York;  Emanuel 
Celler.  New  York;  John  J.  Delaney.  New 
York:  John  D.  Dincell.  Michigan:  Antonio 
M.  Pxrnandez.  New  Mexico;  Aime  J.  Forand. 
Rhode  Island;  Martin  Gorski,  Illinois; 
Thomas  S  Gordon,  Illinois.  Eowaro  J.  H.art, 
New  Jersey.  Franck  R.  Havenner.  California; 
James  J.  Hetternan.  New  York;  Chet  Holi- 
riELO,  California:  Waiter  B.  Huber.  Ohio; 
AtJcusTiNE  B.  Kelley.  Pennsylvania:  Euceni 
J  Keoch.  New  York;  ARTHtra  G.  Klein.  New 
York:  Thomas  J.  Lane.  Massachu.setts;  Wal- 
ter A.  Lynch.  New  York;  John  W.  McCoa- 
MACK.  Massachusetts:  Ray  J.  Madden.  Indi- 
ana: Hugh  A.  Me.\de.  Maryland:  Thomas  E. 
Morgan.  Pennsylvania:  Abraham  J.  Mxtlteb. 
New  York:  Donald  L.  OToole.  New  York; 
Joseph  L.  Pteiter.  New  York;  Philip  J.  Phil- 
bin.  Massachusetts:  John  J.  Rooney,  New 
York;  Adam  Clayton  Powell.  New  York; 
AooLPH  J.  Sabath.  Illinois.  George  G.  Saoow- 
sKi,  Michigan. 


Anti-Red  Groop  Formed 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

or   NEW   YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  16,  1948 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record  I  include  an  article, 
concerning  the  organization  of  an  Amer- 
ican  Jewish   League   Against   Comma- 


APPENDIX  TO  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 
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nlsm,  which  appeared  In  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune  on  March  15,  1948: 

AMTI-RIS  CROUP  rORMED — JEWISH   LXAGtJE  HSKI 
PLAN8    ON    NATIONAL    CAMPAIGN 

Tbe  organization  of  an  American  Jewish 
Laagwe  Against  Communism,  Inc.,  with  offices 
at  220  West  Forty-second  Street,  was  an- 
nounced yesterday  by  Rabbi  Benjamin 
Schult*.  formerly  of  Temple  Emanu-El, 
Yonkers,  N.  Y..  who  Is  Its  executive  director. 

Rabbi  Schultz  said  that  opposition  to 
communism  had  t>een  traditional  with  "the 
overwhelming  majority  of  American  Jewry." 
He  pointed  cut  that  thousands  of  Zionists 
were  in  Soviet  concentration  camps  and  that 
Hebrew  religious  schools  were  banned  in 
Russia.  He  said  that  a  Nation-wide  campaign 
would  be  carried  on  by  the  new  organization 
to  instruct  American  Jews  on  Communist 
infiltration  tactics. 


Atomic  Bomb  for  Peace 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  EUGENE  J.  KEOGH 

or  NEW   YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  16.  1948 

Mr.  KEOGH.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  ij^  the 
Record,  I  Include  the  following  address 
delivered  by  Denis  M.  Hurley,  senior 
partner  of  the  law  firm  of  Hurley,  Gray 
&  Kearney.  Esqs.,  attorneys  for  the 
Roman  Catholic  diocese  of  Brooklyn, 
New  York,  at  the  eleventh  annual  com- 
munion breakfast  of  the  Pasteur  Guild, 
department  of  hospitals,  city  of  New 
York,  on  Sunday.  March  7,  1948.  The 
address  was  broadcast  over  the  munici- 
pal broadcasting  station,  WNYC. 

John  J.  OConnor,  president  of  the 
Pasteur  Guild  acted  as  toastmaster. 
Miles  McPartland  was  the  chairman. 
Besides  Mr.  Hurley,  the  speakers  were: 
His  Excellency,  Archbishop  J.  Francis  A. 
Mclntyre,  archbishop  of  Los  Angeles. 
Calif.;  Rev.  Raymond  E.  Blust,  arch- 
diocesan  guild  director;  Commissioner 
Edward  M.  Bernecker,  M.  D.,  department 
of  hospitals;  and  Rev.  Joseph  Sheehan. 
director  of  religious  studies.  Cardinal 
Hayes  High  School. 

The  text  of  Mr.  Hurley's  address 
follows : 

Mr.  Chairman,  Your  Excellency,  reverend 
clergy,  distinguished  guests,  friends  of  the 
Pasteur  Guild,  over  In  another  hotel  In  this 
city,- Just  11  days  ago.  Capt.  Eddie  Rlcken- 
backer,  the  outstanding  ace  among  the  fliers 
of  World  War  I,  made  a  speech  In  connec- 
tion with  a  drive  of  the  Protestant  Church 
for  funds.  On  that  occasion.  Captain  Rick- 
enbacker  declared  that  what  this  country 
needs  most  of  all  is  U.  S.  T..  that  Is,  universal 
spiritual  training.  There  Is  much  sense  in 
that  statement  and  weighty  reasons  behind 
It.  Por,  today,  every  thoughtful  man  and 
woman  in  the  United  States  wonders  what 
Is  wrong  with  the  world.  All  of  us  are  con- 
cerned with  how  long  the  terrible  march  cf 
the  Justice  of  God  through  human  history 
must  continue.  We  have  lived  through  two 
world  wars.  Still  there  Is  no  peace.  Instead 
there  are  constant  rumors  of  war.  All  of 
us  know  that  we  have  reached  a  point  In 
history  where  there  must  be  peace  or  there 
will  be  chacs.  Men  and  women  who  are 
capable  of  reasoning  a  problem  through,  have 
been  trying  to  find  the  answer  to  one  big 


question.  What  is  It,  fundamentally  they 
ask,  that  has  been  keeping  the  nations  of  the 
world  from  achieving  a  Just  and  lasting 
peace? 

THE  ANSWER  OF  SCIENCX 

We  know  the  answ&  to  that  big  question. 
There  Is  nothing  new'  oz  original  about  our 
answer.  The  true  answet  has  Just  been  neg- 
lected and  forgotten.  But,  first,  let  us  see 
how  men  of  learning,  of  science,  and  of  edu- 
cation approach  the  problem.  • 

In  a  new  book  called  The  Reach  of  the 
Mind,  a  very  matter-of-fact  scientist  de- 
scribes some  recent  laboratory  experiments 
Into  the  unknown  powers  of  the  human 
mind— powers  above  and  beyond  the  merely 
physical.  This  hard-headed  man  of  science 
arrives  at  this  startling  conclusion:  "It  Is 
shocking  but  true  that  we  know  the  atom 
today  better  than  we  know  the  mind  that 
knows  the  atom."  In  other  words,  our  men 
of  science  now  know  more  about  the  se- 
crets of  nature  than  they  know  about  the 
workings  of  the  human  mind  that  conceived 
the  .Ttomlc  bomb. 

Yet,  In  an  address  In  New  York  City  Just 
a  month  ago.  David  E.  Lllienthal,  the  head 
of  the  United  States  Commission  on  Atomic 
Energy,  said:  "What  goes  on  in  people's 
minds — and  In  their  hearts — Is  even  more- 
Important  in  determining  the  fateful  future 
than  what  goes  on  In  atomic  energy  labora- 
tories." 

The  prime  Importance  of  the  ralnd  In 
fashioning  the  shape  of  things  to  come  was 
emphasized  by  a  late,  renowned  Jtistlce  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  Uni;.ed  States, 
when  he  wrote:  "To  know  Is  not  less  than 
to  feel.  A  valid  Idea  is  worth  a  regiment 
any  day."  To  put  It  another  way,  great 
thoughts  can  be  as  powerful  as  great  armies. 

So  here  we  have  a  man  of  science  telling 
us  that  today  we  know  more  about  the  in- 
gredients that  go  to  make  up  the  atomic 
bomb  than  we  know  about  the  operation  of 
the  human  .mind  that  made  the  atomic 
bomb.  At  the  same  time  we  have  the  Chair- 
man of  the  United  States  Commission  on 
Atomic  Energy  telling  us  that  what  goes  on 
in  people's  minds  and  in  their  hearts  is 
more  important  in  shaping  the  future  than 
all  the  marvels  of  atomic  research.  But 
how  can  we  ever  hope  to  know  what  goes 
on  in  people's  minds  and  In  their  hearts  un- 
less we  have  an  understanding  of  the  won- 
ders of  the  human  mind  at  least  equal  to  our 
understanding  of  the  wonders  of  atomic 
energy? 

What  is  the  answer  of  our  great  educators 
to  that  question?  What  do  they  tell  us? 
Let  the  foremost  exponent  of  public  educa- 
tion in  the  United  States  speak  for  the  edu- 
cators of  the  country. 

For  over  a  generation.  Dr.  John  Dewey,  pro- 
fessor of  philosophy  at  Columbia  University, 
has  had  more  Influence  on  o\ir  teachers  and 
on  the  teaching  in  our  public  institutions 
than  any  living  American.  What  does  he 
say?  Professor  Dewey  recently  declared: 
"We  are  uncertain  as  to  where  we  are  going, 
and  where  we  want  t )  go,  and  why  we  are  do- 
ing what  we  do."  There  is  an  amazing  answer 
for  you!  It  Is  neither  helpful  nor  hopeful. 
It  is  full  of  uncertainty.  No  wonder  there  is 
confusion  in  the  thinking  of  our  people  when 
there  is  confusion  worse  confounded  among 
the  leaders  of  popular  education. 

Since  the  attitude  of  the  hupnan  mind.  Its 
thoughts  and  Ideas,  are  admittedly  cf  the 
utmost  Importance  In  molding  our  future, 
it  \a  Imperative  for  us  to  know  exactly  where 
we  are  going,  where  we  want  to  go,  and  why 
we  are  doing  what  we  do.  What  then  Is  our 
answer  to  the  big  question  that  Is  troubling 
the  minds  and  hearu  of  people  everywhere? 
Why  has  that  answer  been  neglected  and  for- 
gotten? 

THX  DISEASZ  AMD  THK  CUIS 

Lees  thnn  4  months  ago,  the  bishops  of  the 
United  £:ates  in  a  public  statement  defined 


the  fundamental  fallacy  of  modem  thought 
as  the  trend  toward  aectilarlsm.  Simply 
stated,  secularism  Is  any  view  of  life,  or  any 
policy,  program,  or  phUosophy  which  Is  baaed 
upon  the  premise  that  God  and  religion  and 
morality  should  be  ignored  or  excluded  from 
consideration. 

If  this  diagnosis  by  the  bishops  of  the 
United  States  as  to  what  alls  humanity  is 
sound,  then  the  fundamental  cau^e  of  the 
uncertainty.  confu.slon.  and  distress  In  the 
world  today  stems  from  secularism,  from  the 
simple  but  perfectly  obvious  fact  that  men 
and  nations  have  been  Ignoring  God  and  ex- 
cluding religion  from  their  thinking  and 
their  planning.  According  to  this  diagnosis, 
the  present  world  unrest  is  directly  attribut- 
able to  a  vital  deficiency,  to  a  degeneration 
of  the  spirit,  to  a  decay  in  morals.  The  dis- 
ease is  lack  of  spirituality.  The  medicine  la 
the  vitamin  known  as  U.  S.  T.,  standing  for 
universal  spiritual  training.  There  is  only 
one  sure  cure  that  will  bring  mankind  back 
to  sanity,  to  stabUlty  and  to  i>eace.  and  that 
is  a  moral  remedy,  a  resurgence  of  the  things 
of  the  spirit,  a  return  to  God,  to  religion,  and 
to  morality. 

That  statement  will  be  challenged  by  some 
as  an  easy  statement  to  make  and  as  too 
impractical  and  too  Idealistic.  None  the 
less.  It  Is  true.  Sometimes,  the  truth  Is  hard 
to  And  and  when  fotuid  It  is  hard  to  swallow. 
The  remedy  prescribed  is  an  ideal  difficult 
of  achievement  but  there  can  be  no  alterna- 
tive. Everything  else  has  been  tried.  Every- 
thing else  has  failed.  As  Abraham  Lincoln 
once  said  "I  have  been  driven  many  times 
to  my  knees  by  the  overwhelming  conviction 
that  I  had  nowhere  else  to  go." 

The  argument  for  the  need  of  universal 
spiritual  training  is  not  based  upon  fine-spun 
theory  or  wishful  thinking  but  upon  hard- 
headed  realism.  Every  other  training  pro- 
gram Ignores  God  as  the  Ultimate  Reality. 
Spiritual  leaders  have  always  appealed  to 
men  precisely  as  human  beings — and  that 
means  as  being  with  a  sense  of  spiritual 
values.  Why,  even  in  our  own  day.  we  need 
only  consider  the  tremendous  Influence  upon 
his  millions  of  followers  exerted  by  Mnhatma 
Gandhi,  the  recently  assassinated  martyr  of 
India.  What  other  appeal  did  Gandhi  have 
than  his  apperl  to  the  spiritual  yearnings  of 
his  people?  That  Is  why,  from  the  beginning 
of  time.  It  has  been  the  religious  leaders  who 
have  challenged  the  best  In  the  hearts  and 
minds  of  men  and  have  thereby  changed  the 
face  of  the  earth.  That  Is  why,  also,  in, the 
long  history  of  humanity,  the  great  men.  In 
the  true  sense  of  the  word  great,  have  always 
been  the  spiritual  leaders  of  maklnd.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  of  that  In  our  minds. 

WHAT  IS  GREATNESS? 

For,  looked  at  coldly,  objectively,  dis- 
passionately, realistically.  If  you  will,  what 
is  the  true  test  of  greatness?  Have  you  ever 
thought  that  question  through  to  a  logical 
conclusion?  When  is  a  man  truly  great? 
What  have  we  gleaned  from  literature,  from 
the  biographies  of  the  great?  What  does 
history  teach  us?  What  have  we  learned 
from  our  own  experience  of  life? 

Is  money,  or  education,  or  military  might, 
or  political  power  the  true  test  of  the  great- 
ness of  a  man? 

Is  money  the  test?  If  great  wealth  or 
financial  power  were  the  test,  then  a  Morgan, 
a  Rockefeller,  or  a  Ford  would  all  be  greater 
men  than  the  poorest  of  Gcd's  poor,  St. 
Francis  of  Assissi.  But  we  know  that  that 
is  not  so. 

Is  education  or  vast  learning  or  great 
erudition  the  test?  If  education  were  the 
test,  then  a  Dr.  Charles  Eliot  of  Harvard,  the 
man  who  complied  ttte  famoiis  Five-Foot 
Shelf  of  books  known  as  the  Harvard  Classics, 
or  a  Dr.  Nicholas  Murray  B  tier  of  Columbia, 
or  a  Prof.  Albert  Einstein,  of  relativity  fame. 
would  all  be  greater  men  than  that  Illiterate, 
unlearned  fisherman .  Simon  called  Peter. 
But  we  know  that  that  is  not  so. 
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itest  force  in  the  world,  therefore, 
force   and    the   greatest   power   In 
U  spiritual  power      There  Is  the 
untapped  source  of  energy  that 
the    world    froni    self-destruction. 
)reclsely  that  tremendous  force  and 
power  which  have  been  so  long 
and  abandoned  and  forgotten  by 
t?s  of  secularism,  by  those  who  try 
Ignore  God  and  to  exclude  religion 
sphere  of   human   thought   and 
range  of  human  activity.     Those 
.  spiritual  atoms,  hidden  away 
3  In  the  hearu  of  all  men.  which 
mentioned,  but  always  shunned  by 
preach  the  doctrine  of  secularism. 
;er  how  humble  you  think  you  are, 
how    lowly   your   position   In   life 
lo  matter  how  Inconspicuous  you 
e   yourself   to  be   In   Gods   great 
things,    you    have    within    your 
within  your  hearts  the  same  ele- 
force  as  those  which  elevated  the 
greatness.     Tou  have  within  ycur 
only  elements  of  power  that  can 
ashlon    an    International    brother- 
of  good  win  under  the  sublime 
it  the  Prince  of  Peace.    Your  work. 
r.  your  penance,  your  denial,  your 
your    sacrifice,    your    living    ex- 
the  tiny  but  miraculous  Ingredl- 
of    which    there    must    be    forged 
Instrument  of  the  world's  salva- 
your  hearts  and  in  the  hearta  of 
n  others  like  you.  there  beats  and 
's  spiritual  atomic  bomb  for 
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a  H  imocracy.  you  and  I  are  the  rulere. 

ma  1  la.  more  truly  than  «•  eemetlmee 
.  a  tln«.  We  may  be  rilalH*tly  Inslg- 
Dt  liut  we  must  be  macnanimous;  we 
be   >tg.    IX  we  are,  ttian  «*  ahaU  hare 


the  moral  fiber  most  needed  In  these  evU 
days.  We  shall  have  minds  big  enough  to 
plan  peace,  and  hearts  big  enough  to  sacri- 
fice for  peace.  With  God's  help  we  shall  have 
peace  itself." 


Alaska  Statehood 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  E.  L.  BARTLETT 

OKLCCATT   riOM    ALA£K.\ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  16.  1948 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  de- 
sire to  call  to  the  attention  of  the  House 
the  following  compelling  argument  for 
Alaska  statehood  from  the  standpoint  of 
national  defense  made  by  Gill  Robb  Wil- 
son in  an  article  written  for  the  New 
York  Herald  Tribune  and  entitled. 
"Alaska  Statehood  Urged  as  Siberian 
Counter": 

Shortly  Air  Force  fighter  and  bomber  units 
will  begin  northward  movement  to  Alaska 
for  winter  training.  This  Is  of  long-range 
as  well  as  Immediate  slgnlQcance  since  it 
brings  extensively  together  the  fateful  Arctic 
and  the  implement  of  modern  destiny — the 
airplane. 

Almost  every  crucial  era  of  history  has 
turned  upon  some  special  implement.  Some- 
times these  implements  were  Implements  of 
war  and  sometimes  of  peace.  Sometimes 
they  decided  issues  between  existing  nations 
and  sometimes  they  cleared  the  way  for  the 
founding  of  new  nations. 

This  column  Is  not  the  place  for  a  world 
history  In  terms  of  critical  implements,  but 
we  can  mention  as  examples  the  Roman  ax 
which  swept  away  the  forests  of  luirthern 
Europe,  the  compass  which  opened  up  the 
sea  lanes  of  the  globe,  the  cannon  which 
sounded  the  death  knell  of  the  medieval 
state,  the  generator  which  fathered  the  In- 
dustrial era. 

PLANE'S  OTSCT  IS  KIODLK 

We  cannot  Ignore  the  fact  that  the  air- 
plane's ultimate  effect  will  probably  be 
greater  than  that  of  any  Implement  In  his- 
tory. How  this  effect  will  regain  civiliza- 
tion geographically,  politically,  economi- 
cally, or  socially  Is  the  foremost  riddle  of  our 
times. 

I  write  of  this  because  prior  to  World 
War  n  no  single  nation  on  earth  had  sought 
the  peace  or  safety  of  the  world  In  terms  of 
the  airplane.  That  It  would  make  Isola- 
tionism sn  untenable  political  theory  was 
scorned  That  It  would  become  the  decisive 
Implement  of  foreign  policy  was  not  recog- 
nised by  the  diplomatic  world.  That  it 
would  give  freflh  s'gnlflcance  to  unpromis- 
ing areas  of  the  earth,  such  as  the  Arctic, 
was  ridiculed  In  the  highest  placee. 

Recently  Alaska  has  l>e«n  much  In  the 
news  as  the  strategic  rampart  of  American 
air  power.  From  American  skepticism  con- 
cerning the  stgnlflcsnce  of  this  area,  profTsae 
In  thinking  has  been  made  unttl  prwintly 
the  majority  of  opinion  admiu  the  nofflUMid 
to  be  •  new  interstice  between  the  two  fNat 
MMloglee  of  weetem  democracy  and  Asiatic 
totalltarlanum 

Thu  American  attitude  con— ming  Alaska 
Is  enoottraflng  but  insufficient.  The  total!- 
tartan  viewpoint  that  lu  contrasting  north- 
land  on  the  Siberian  std«  ot  ttos  Arctic  eaa 
be  made  the  seat  of  sn  aqWMlInt  elvlllM- 
tlon  represents  a  greater  Initiative  than  oms 
own.  The  writer  bellevee  that  the  free 
weetern  world  might  lose  Its  life  If  the 
aovtet  challenge  in  tbe  noritoUnd  Is  not  met 
ia  kind. 


Truly  Alaska  has  had,  until  recently,  an 
unconquerable  remoteness.  Now,  however, 
we  have  a  new  Implement — tbe  airplane. 
This  Implement  can  not  only  tie  Alaska  into 
the  rest  of  the  continent  but  It  can  bypass 
the  surface  barriers  which  have  hitherto 
made  the  vast  northwestern  peninsula  un- 
attractive, uncoheslve  and  Impenetrable. 

If  It  is  pointed  out  that  Alaska,  which  Is 
seeking  statehood,  was  never  more  than  a 
frontier  because  of  the  cold,  the  mountains 
and  the  swamps.  I  should  like  to  cite  historic 
examples  to  challenge  that  Idea. 

I  hold  to  the  premise  that  if  the  Implement 
and  the  inceniive  are  present  any  area  of 
the  earth  can  be  salvaged  to  desired  human 
utility. 

Holland,  for  example,  is  a  nation  built  on 
land  almost  totally  salvaged  from  the  sea 
and  the  marsh.  If  Alaska  be  deemed  cursed 
with  mountains  and  cold  what  of  Switzer- 
land and  of  Norway  and  Finland?  If  Alaska 
be  thought  of  as  barren,  what  of  Iceland. 
where  Scandinavian  civilization  reached  Its 
highest  political  and  literary  level? 

If  the  (rreat  canal  could  be  cut  through 
Panama  to  connect  two  oceans,  an  adequate 
system  of  airports  can  tie  together  the  sev- 
eral distinctive  geographic  areas  of  Alaska. 
If  tunnels  could  be  built  through  the  Alps 
to  Join  the  Mediterranean  and  European 
plains,  are  we  Justified  In  faltering  on  the 
development  of  the  land  once  called  Seward's 
Fofly? 

It  seems  to  the  writer  that  there  Is  a  pos- 
sibility that  Soviet  Initiative  In  Siberia  may 
furnish  the  challenging  Incentive  needed  to 
keep  western  civilization  on  the  march  and 
that  the  airplane  will  prove  to  be  tbe  Im- 
plement of  that  march. 

CALLS  STATTHOOU  NEZDBD 

If  this  be  true,  where  is  the  prophet  with 
enough  vision  to  foresee  the  reshufUlng  of 
world  populations,  the  revltallzatlon  of 
human  character,  which  grows  traditionally 
decadent  with  ease  but  strong  and  purpose- 
ful under  a  new  incentive,  with  its  activating 
implement? 

Alaska,  under  the  influence  of  the  airplane, 
will  probably  become  more  a  Ponte  Vecchlo 
bridging  America  and  Asia  than  a  sullen 
sentry  box  on  the  top  of  the  world.  If  It 
should  so  become,  would  any  State  In  the 
Union  be  more  Important?  If  It  has  a  pos- 
sibility of  so  becoming,  should  statesmanship 
delay  the  integration  of  the  Territory  Into  the 
Union? 

As  the  ax  to  the  forests  of  the  Gauls,  as 
the  compass  to  the  New  World  as  the  cannon 
to  the  end  of  fetidallsm.  as  electric  power  to 
Industrial  program,  so  Is  the  airplane  to 
freedom's  north-winglng  destiny. 


F.  D.  R.  and  Immortality 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MELVIN  PRICE 

or  iLtiwoM 

IN  TMI  HOtBI  or  RCPRBBINTATIVIS 

Tuetdav.  March  16.  194S 

Mr.  PRICE  of  lUlnolii  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  rrmarkji  In  ttie 
Rico«o,  I  Include  herewith  an  editorial 
written  by  the  Honorabto  Kobert  L  Kern, 
•ditor  and  publisher  of  tha  BdlrviUe 
an.)  Newi-Democrat,  Friday.  March  12, 
1941: 

r.  a.  1.  Atn  iMMotTALrrr 

It  was  Iwund  to  happen  I  The  more  to 
debtmk  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt  is  on,  with 
Impettu  received  from  many  sources. 
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Men  and  women  who  knew  him.  and  who 
liked,  disliked,  or  cordially  hated  him  are 
beginning  to  epeak. 

Through  their  words  runs  like  a  defensive 
argument  the  theme.  "He  was  mortal,  after 
all     He  made  mistakes  like  any  other  man." 

They  state,  and  have  facts  to  prove,  that 
his  actions  were,  on  occasion.  Ill-advised; 
that  he  was  sometimes  outguessed,  as  at 
Yalta;  that  he  was  arbitrary  at  times;  that 
he  made  rash  decisions;  that  he  was  some- 
times unfair  and  imperious. 

Most  of  what  these  people  say  is  probably 
true.  But  the  unalterable  fact  remains  that 
Ftarklln  D.  Roosevelt  was  a  great  leader  and 
a  great  man.  He  ranks  with  the  most  fa- 
mous statesmen  of  history — men  who  also 
had  their  faults,  and  their  critics.  With  them 
he  shares  immortality. 

When  all  is  said  that  can  be  said  there  re- 
mains no  efTective  way  to  whittle  him  down 
in  sire  His  frier  ds  and  critics  admit  his 
statute  by  trying  to  minimize  It.  Their  in- 
sistence on  his  mistakes  to  a  self-confessed 
admission  of  his  greatnees. 

However  one  may  criticize  a  mountain,  it 
Is  impossible  to  reduce  It  to  a  hill.  Belit- 
tlers.  each  with  his  list  of  flaws,  may  point 
Its  faults  and  disadvantages,  but  they  can- 
not lower  by  so  much  as  en  Inch's  length 
the  height  of  Its  snow-cp.pped  peak. 

To  friend  and  foe.  try  as  they  may  to  dis- 
prove It.  RooEevelt  remains  a  great  man  He 
was  bom  to  leadership  and  for  a  long  time 
held  his  place  in  the  sun.  Washington.  Jef- 
ferson. Jackson.  Lincoln.  Wilson,  Roosevelt 
are  names  which  history  will  record  In  the 
enduring  hall  of  fame. 

The  foolish  debunkers  would  do  well  to 
cease  their  futile  struggle  against  the  In- 
evitability of  his  renown,  and  allow  the  Pres- 
ident who  knew  so  much  of  trouble,  anxiety, 
and  hate  to  rest  In  peace — an  ancient  and 
fitting  prerogative  of  the  dead. 


Worcester  Leads  the  Way 

EXTE^'SION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HAROLD  D.  DONOHUE 

or  MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  16.  1948 

Mr.  DONOHUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  would  like 
to  Include  an  article  by  Mr.  Fletcher 
Booraem.  staff  correspondent  of  the  Wall 
Street  Journal,  which  appeared  in  the 
Journal  on  March  6,  1948.  Mr.  Booraem 
submits  a  detailed  report  and  analysis 
of  an  original  cooperative  venture  in  in- 
dustrial engineering,  that  is  being  carried 
on  by  more  than  500  Worcester  bu.M- 
nesaes,  which  U  worthy  of  wider  study 
and  adoption. 

This  plan,  that  is  characterized  as  the 
industrial  development  program  of  Wor- 
eaater.  Mass..  developed  out  of  surveys 
Mliducted  by  the  Worcester  Committee 
for  Economic  D<'velopmrnt.  This  com- 
mittee, Initiated  by  the  chamber  of  com- 
merce In  1943,  made  an  economic  study 
of  the  city  and  Its  smaller  Indiintrles.  as 
well  as  the  larger  ones.  The  conclusion 
reached  was  that  an  aggressive  program 
of  Industrial  devcloiNDeni  miut  b«  pro- 
vided to  Insure  a  prosperoui  poetwar 
future  for  Worcester. 

The  outstanding  feature  of  Worces- 
ter's economy,  which  the  Committee  for 
Economic  Development  concentrated  on 
as  the  best  source  of  future  development, 
was  the  presence  in  the  city  of  over  400 


manufacturing  companies  employing  less 
than  50  persons. 

The  major  industries  of  Worcester  all 
started  from  similar  modest  beginnings. 
The  industrial-development  program, 
created  for  the  chamber  of  commerce  by 
•its  economic-development  committee, 
therefore  stressed  a  plan  of  faciliating 
the  growth  and  promotion  of  small  in- 
dustries by  providing  them  with  filled 
engineering  counsel  in  the  fields  of  pro- 
duction, sales,  transportation,  and  for- 
eign trade. 

Under  the  plan,  which  was  made  pos- 
sible by  almost  tripling  the  dues  income 
of  the  chamber  of  commerce,  the  indus- 
trial bureau  was  expanded  by  the  addi- 
tion of  four  engineers  and  requisite  sten- 
ographic personnel.  Mr.  Wallace  T. 
Montague,  one  of  this  country's  ablest 
bu<;iness  executives,  vice  president  of 
Norton  Co.,  Worcester's  largest  industry, 
generously  consented  to  be  chairman  of 
the  economic-development  committee. 
Mr.  John  A.  Toomey,  dynamic  manager 
of  the  chamber  of  commerce  industrial 
bureau,  was  appointed  secretary  of  the 
committee,  and  put  In  charge  of  its  over- 
all direction. 

Mr.  Toomey  Is  the  possessor  of  envi- 
able personality,  industry,  and  ability, 
truly  representative  of  the  ideal,  in  the 
modern  sense,  of  the  progressive  cham- 
ber of  commerce  executive  and  he  proved 
to  be  the  spark  plug  of  this  program  by 
his  unselfish  expenditure  of  time  and 
efTort. 

Solidly  backed  by  a  group  of  active 
committeemen  of  the  commerce  chamber 
membership,  Mr.  Montague  and  Mr. 
Toomey  have  established  the  program  on 
solid  footing;  they  are  to  be  congratu- 
lated in  formulating  a  community  serv- 
ice that  will,  undoubtedly,  extend  its 
beneficial  influence  throughout  the  in- 
dustrial development  of  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  Booraem 's  article  follows: 

Infokmation  Co-op — Businessmen  Siiasx 
Cost  or  Industrial  Advice.  Reap  Broad 
Benefits — WonCESTE«.  Mass,  Plan  Cms 
Freight  Costs,  Fjnds  Markets.  Speeds 
Shipping — Idea  Spreads  to  Other  Cities 

(By  Fletcher  Booraem) 
WoBCtam.   Mass. — Businessmen    In   other 
cities  might  do  well  to  watch  Worcester.     A 
cooperative  venture  here  In  industrial  engi- 
neering Is  paying  dividends. 

The  more  than  500  Worcester  companies 
which  employ  fewer  than  50  workers  each, 
along  with  their  bigger  brethren,  are  get- 
ting free  technical  advice  that  would  ordi- 
narily be  far  out  of  their  financial  reach. 
They're  getting  up-to-date  know-how  on 
such  phases  of  opetatlon  as  sales,  trafflc.  pro- 
duction and  foreign  trade.  This  "Infoima- 
tlon,  please"  service  comes  through  the  local ' 
chamber  of  commerce. 

Normally,  such  technical  aid  1*  an  expen- 
sive propoettlou.  Borne  industrial  engineer- 
ing firms  charge  as  much  se  975  s  day  for 
the  services  of  one  eonsuluut  like  tbe  four 
now  maintained  by  tbe  chamber  of  oommeroe 
for  the  benefit  of  Worcester's  60ft  manufsc- 
turers.  Industrial  tailoring  Jobs  performed 
by  tbis  city's  quartet  of  experta  could  well 
oosi  as  high  as  $5J000  each  on  the  basts  of 
usual  industrial  englnaerlng  fees. 

corr  SHARO  bt  susimssMEW 

Worcester  businessmen  share  the  cost 
through  the  fees  member  Industries  pay  to 
their  chamber  of  commerce.  That  body  Is 
laying  out  about  970,000  anniwlly  to  provide 


the  consulting  service  available  to  all.  Back 
In  1945,  when  laying  the  groundwork  for 
the  new  project,  the  chamber  Increased 
membership  from  700  to  around  1.500  .*nd 
revenue  in  dues  from  $49,000  to  $140,000. 

The  activity  of  Worcester's  four  consultant* 
Is  Impressive. 

Last  year,  the  four  men  made  2.158  calls 
on  the  659  Industries.  They  didn't  wait  to 
be  asked.  They  just  dropped  In  on  a  manu- 
facturer and  usually  before  he  knew  It  he 
was  telling  them  his  troubles. 

To  prove  they  know  a  good  thing  when 
they  see  it,  Worcester  industrialists  made 
1.016  return  visits  to  the  consulting  ser\;ce's 
offices.  In  addition,  they  got  the  consulunts' 
attention  2.409  times  via  phone. 

Result  of  all  this  visiting  back  and  forth 
was  2.831  services  rendered,  ranging  from 
digging  up  a  minor  statistic  to  the  major 
overhaul  of  a  factory  production  line. 

expert  juggling  act 

All  four  experts  are  engaged  in  something 
of  a  Juggling  act.  John  P.  Cleaver,  produc- 
tion consultant,  may  be  rescheduling  a 
plants  production  line  to  get  a  steadier  flow 
of  materials,  thereby  releasing  men  for  part- 
time  duty  elsewhere.  But  at  the  same  time 
hell  be  working  out  a  materials  handling 
system  for  another  company  and  also  looking 
for  new  products  for  a  furniture  manufac- 
turer who  has  a  3-month  slack  season. 

Sales  consultant  Alfred  B.  DePai^se  may 
be  persuading  the  local  art  museum  to  re- 
design one  company's  product  while  he  lines 
up  manufacturer's  agents  in  New  York  for  a 
couple  of  other  Qrms.  Or  he'll  be  advising  a 
client  on  how  to  fix  minimum  retail  prices 
for  his  products  under  State  fair  trade  laws 
and  still  another  about  his  California  sales 
tax  liabUlty. 

T.Bfflc  expert  John  T.  Floyd.  Jr..  has  per- 
haps the  moet  hectic  Job  in  tackling  indus- 
tries' dally  transportation  problems.  While 
expediting  a  Ehipment  to  West  Virginia,  hell 
be  advising  a  manufacturer  on  the  best  route 
to  Altoona.  He'll  be  finding  out  when  the 
next  heated  boxcar  leaves  for  Seattle  and 
whether  the  next  ship  for  the  Philippines 
sails    from    Boston    or    New    York. 

Foreign  trade  consultant  WUliam  Belts 
supplies  the  most  dramatic  results.  Cur- 
rently he's  touring  Mexico  and  South^lCnJter- 
Ica  to  look  Into  possible  new  markets  for 
Worcester  Industry.  Almost  60  companies 
gave  him  odd  Jobs  to  carry  out  south  of  the 
border,  which  ranged  from  finding  a  new 
representative  to  locating  an  outlet  for  ma- 
chine tools. 

good   NTWS  prom   MEXICO 

Mr.  Beltz  is  turning  In  cheering  reports 
for  home  town  business.  One  Mexican  firm 
Is  ready  to  place  a  $25,000  order  with  a 
Worcester  sporting  gun  manufacturer,  if  It 
can  have  exclusive  representation  In  that 
country  Another  company,  allied  with  In- 
terests building  a  new  Mexican  automobile 
plant,  would  Uke  to  represent  a  V/orrester 
roll  thread  die  maker.  A  third  Wbnts  to  buy 
00.000  corsets 

The  Mexican  trip  also  reveeled  what  In- 
.dustries  would  find  •  poir  market  In  that 
country,  Worcester  textile  machioery,  (or 
Instsnoe,  might  go  beaging  there  becsuse 
frenrh  msnufacturers  sell  at  Umer  prlcas, 
Swedish  s«w  makers  can  alsfi  quota  lower 
prices  than  Yankee  competitors, 

nottnr  snd  cetite  figures  showing  results  of 
the  coiisultirtg  sarvloe  are  searoe.  Increaaed 
sales  and  proAU,  wltb  tbelr  attendant  la- 
creese  in  production  and  employment,  are 
•till  m  the  developing  stage. 

For  Instance,  the  sales  expert  csn  only 
estlmste  that  his  efforts  to  put  four  Wc/rcester 
manulucturers  In  the  New  York  market  will 
add  $300,000  to  gaOOAM  to  a  present  $1,000;. 
000  voltmie.  And  tbe  production  cousulMnt 
has  still  to  see  whether  bis  system  for  stor- 
ing paper  In  a  print  shop  will  save  an  esti- 
mated $4  to  $6  per  order. 
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But  t  le  consultanta  can  point  to  soma 
tinmc<lls  te  monet&ry  gains.  Tbere's  the  sav- 
ing of  7  :enta  per  100  units  In  the  packaging 
of  a  paper  product.  And  the  labor  cost  of  a 
plastic  product  has  been  cut  from  1  59  cents 
per  unit  to  1.32  cents  through  rescheduling 
an  asaenibly  line. 
Th«  traffic  consultant  cities  some  striking 
company  shipped  hand  cream  to 
as  a  protective  coating  for  factory 
hands.     By  changing  the  description 
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gains. 
Canada 
workers 

on  the  ihvoloe  and  bill  of  lading  from  "cos- 
lo  "industrial  compound."  the  ship- 
saved  10  percent  on  duty  charges 
and  15  to  30  percent  on  freight  charges. 
An  elef trical  manufacturer  saved  on  freight 
aa  much  as  9300  a  car— by  listing 
ItaoM  aabarately.  Some  pieces  of  equipment 
took  a  Ic  wer  rate  than  ethers.  Packing  Items 
in  a  shl  )ment  more  closely  also  cuu  freight 
fees — to}  instance,  nesting  metal  furniture 
shipping  costs  to  South  Africa  by 
two-thlilds.  And  freight  costs  on  stores  flx- 
tona  wpre  halved  by  sending  the  fixtures 
down  Instead  of  fully  assembled 
Speeding  shipments  through  the  work  of 
th«  traffc  expert  has  helped  Worcester  com- 
Delivery  in  4  days  of  a  shipment  to 
N^rglnla  that  often  took  3  weeks 
repeat  orders. 
Anottier  pUnt  was  kept  in  ofMratlon  be- 
cause ti  te  oOMUlttnff  senrtoe  (errvted  out 

of  parts  sidetracked  under  a  bridge 
ta  Ohio 

Industrial  service  set 
TlM  autt*  ot  Vermont  loolMd  toto  the  W«»« 
and  now  hae  a  eeneolting 
•ttf  ■diliidg  am  MvittCMea,  tnMt.  aeeowit* 

felt  aiiptcd  the  pfan  with  Ite  etiMBfetr  dC 
sddtns    induetrtst   relatMM  «Ml 
retail  (Hide  Vi  (he  «>tli«r  wnttm, 
OtiUi<  w  New  Ingtand,  («o  OIM«  fHle*' 
Wi»  add  0*rtd»— iMfe  eairreseed  tn* 
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HONDOMALDLJACUON 


Mr    /AC'KbON     Ml 

ItAVt  III  tiki  iiaii»4  I  «m  happy 

t0  offpf  a   ^  b/   EUaiil  WaUh 

N  I  Co.,  of 

Bevcnji  hii.  ■!.,  wmcu  u  ill  ay  eoB- 

fmtlo  lal  ii . 

Mr.    4chren  la  a  young  hilmmiikn 

vIm,  iq  my  opinion.  typiAes  the  kind  of 

thinking   that  has  made   our 


country  great.  He  has  become  the  spark 
plug  of  a  Nation-wide  campaign — I 
might  say  a  crusade.  Mr.  Speaker — to 
fight  Inflation  by  in.>tituting  a  more 
modern,  convenient,  flexible,  and  eco- 
nomical small-coinage  sy^.tem.  He  has 
talked  with  the  leaders  of  Government 
here  in  Washington,  legislative  and  ex- 
ecutive, and  has  received  a  most  hearten- 
ing response.  Lf^gtslation  to  bring  this 
program  into  being  i.^  now  in  prepara- 
tion and  I  commend  Mr.  Mehren's  state- 
ment to  my  colleagues  for  their  consid- 
eration.    His  statement  follows: 

Seventy  years  have  passed  since  we  have 
changed  the  variety  of  small  coins  In  our 
Unlted  States  currency.  Yet  In  that  period 
we  have  progressed  from  a  simple  to  a  highly 
tndustrlaJlzed  and  complex  society.  A  greater 
variety  and  quantity  of  limited  price  prod- 
ucts and  services  are  now  available  to  our 
people  than  ever  before  In  history.  It  Is 
time  we  reexamined  our  small  coinage  to 
determine  If  it  has  adequate  flexibility,  con- 
venience, and  economy  for  our  modem 
society 

There  Is  evidence  on  every  hand  that 
pricing  of  limited  price  commodities  Is  baaed 
more  on  convenience  than  on  value.  The 
pro«f  la  the  greet  variety  of  products  grouped 
at  prlcea  of  5  cents.  10  cents.  IS  cents.  20 
cents,  3A  cents,  and  other  multiple  nickel 
poinu  It  Is  otoeknis  that  nickel,  dime, 
quarter  and  iJMilar  jwrldCg  la  dood  Um  Um 
•oavenienoe  of  botti  hufftr  tmA  taOar. 
I^wple  <m  both  tUles  of  the  store  ootMlMf  do 
%a^  like  to  bcHiier  with  pennies. 

Were  we  i«  eliminate  the  nielMt,  dime,  and 
HtMfter,  and  tiaa  peonies  only,  for  all  sales 
lidiar  a  lull  iaJlM,  prldaa  vould  b«  rdddasd 
to  Imrer  diMl  ndr*  rea«matld  ptdtl  tdf«ts 
There  mmML  IMI  ba  gniupe  df  fmm  Nmi  al 
%9m%»,  MdHNd.  tftg»i#,diMldligri 

AfMivl  pVIWi     HPvMVvi  MBvW  w  ' 

sfeiem  w»«M  fdrtt  frlMa  etaidr  %m  praidH 
rsMt^"  «^«  m^mXt  then  And  mns«  prtdat  a« 
•id  sMdiwta.    II  wtrtitd  then  Weome 

•otivfrntni  ••  IVlM  iom9t  In  oTdtr  to  MVt 
pMiMt'ddtMlM  lfM|M  and  (MM.    mh  ItM 
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SMI   puWlt   wifldm 

WHen  •  rMM  pf9$m%  sen  nn  tonger  sell 
for  a  raasonabls  oroftt  at  a  niakel,  ths  pries 
all  too  IM  tu  ths  ns«i  son* 

tanleoic „  ^....^    That  U  a  lOOperesnt 

pries  Increase    Just  as  bad  as   an   Increase 
from  one  hundred  to  two  hundred  dollars. 
Ten-cent  produela  Jump  to  fifteen  and  the 
parade  goes  on  stmUarly  at  any  price  level 
IX  we  had  intermediary  convenient  coins  of 


7^2 -cent  and  13  4 -cent  value,  nickel  prices 
would  go  to  7Vi  cents  and  dime  prices  would 
go  to  12  <  3  cents  Instead  of  15  cents.  And 
these  coins  would  provide  convenient  mid- 
points between  IS  and  20  cents.  30  and  25 
cents,  and  elsewhere  In  our  pricing.  The 
effect  of  the  coins  would  be  to  slow  down 
an  inflationary  spiral,  and  save  billions  of 
dollars  on  the  consumer  level. 

In  deflationary  periods,  our  present  coins 
are  too  limited  to  permit  a  gradual  retro- 
gression In  price  levels  In  the  limited-price 
field.  For  example.  15-cent  items  stay  at 
that  convenient  price  until  they  can  profit- 
ably be  sold  at  a  dime.  And  they  are  grossly 
over-priced  for  the  greatest  part  of  the  wait- 
ing period.  If  we  had  convenient  in-between 
coins,  the  price  would  recede  from  15  to  13  >^ 
cents  earlier  with  consequent  healthful  Im- 
pact on  the  national  economy.  In-between 
coins  would  help  accelerate  a  healthy  de- 
flation at  all  limited  and  other  price  levels. 

We  people  should  have  our  Government 
provide  us  with  three  new  small  coins.  These 
coins  should  be  of  314  cents.  7  4  cents, 
13>3  cents  denominations.  Given 
coins,  we  would.  In  effect,  have  the  usefulneas 
of  a  one-balf-cent  coin  without  having  such 
a  piece;  Jor  example,  we  could  pay  a  one-half- 
cent  sales  Us  with  a  7>,-cent  coin  by  getting 
7  cents  In  change.  All  three  coins  are  re- 
quired to  give  us  a  truly  flexible,  convenient, 
srnnomlaal.  smaU-colnage  systsm. 

CMven  thsae  coins,  the  American  puMlo 
will  savs  frdm  four  to  six  biiikm  dottdia  a 
year  tltfdta^  tfet  mwotion  of  |mm  dvgr- 
prMac  of  dMM  Hmt»»^  phm  ondWodHHa. 
TiM  pttMlo  aponde  the  four  to  sis  hiiitons  m>w 
at  •  ponaf  or  mors  too  muiii  per  sale  as  ths 
prtoo  of  aoBSgdlanaa.  The  retailer,  whole. 
saler,  and  Mdatifaeturer  gete  the  money— 
bui  tlMy  do  not  tptad  11  for  mote  goods  aa 
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nssti*    )•   tKiiis    -ff,   T^»,   Slid    H',    '. 
soiiM      Tlisy  Would  bs  ths  dsvics  tui    ui..i 
sjrmlml  of  tHrlft.     Ws  nsed  them  soon. 

■Inaa  November  1N7,  I  vs  been  crtisading 
for  thu  new  small  coinags.  I  havs  eorrs- 
spoBdad  with  and  q^un  to  thousands  and 
thooMBda  of  Amartodaa  representing  all 
walks  of  life— ths  public,  labor,  consumers, 
women,    industry,    education,    goTsrnment, 
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and  so  on.    Only  one  person  so  far  has  failed 
to  agree  that   the   proposal   la  sotmd   or  Is 

worthy    of    serious    study,    and    that    man 
wouldn't  take  the  time  to  hear  me  out. 

During  the  past  10  days  I  have  presented 
my  Idea  to  Senators,  Congressmen.  Senate 
and  House  of  Representative  committee  ex- 
ecutive clerks,  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  and  other  Treasury  Department  of- 
ficials, the  vice  chairman  of  the  Council  of 
Economic  Advisors  to  the  President,  to  the 
public  In  this  area  by  television,  and  to  the 
press. 


Power  and  Water  Shortafe  in  California 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  J.  ALLEN,  JR. 

or   CALTTORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  16.  1948 

Mr.  ALLEN  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I 
Include  a  newspaper  article  publi-shed  In 
the  Berkeley  Daily  Gazette  of  March  8, 
1948.  which  showg  the  effect  of  the  water 
and  power  shortage  In  California  In  cur- 
tn.Ung  production  end  employment  over 
g  widespread  area. 

The  people  of  California,  including 
lea4tr*  in  indtiatry  and  labor,  are  doing 
what  they  can  to  mctt  their  situation. 
The  sittiallon  \n  lurh.  however,  as  to  »how 
the  ttfui  need  for  the  rapid  comptHlon 
of  powrr  and  water  project!  which  havt 
bddn  undertaken  or  propoeed  In  Catl- 
fornlf,   The  irtlcl*  follown; 

NNite  Pdwaa  Ovaes  Iamb  Mm.*  i»  Nomvn 
(lly  Nai  Jnhnim) 
kw  pnwef  raetrielMMis,  aimed  at  ettr* 
I  ,«.  u»P  nt  HeffrteHy  st  isssi  m  per* 

in   4e    rsMltal    >Mf1 
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PrssMafit  puvaits  J  1  luday  thai  ths 

Kr  sliuaHen  vouia  i'«  diMUMsd  "Our 
bars  raallW  llie  sariousnsss  of  th*  sit- 
uation All  of  us  want  to  eoopsrats.  The 
iHlajr  power  week  will  work  sxtrsms  hard* 
ship  on  many  local  plants.  It  wUl  call  fur 
Intelligent  ditcuaslon  and  for  rationing  of 
powsr  avsllable." 


Effect  of  the  power  cut  was  reflected  im- 
mediately In  Industrial  employment  In  ths 
San  Francisco  Bay  area.  Bethlehem  ship- 
yard told  2.250  employees  to  take  the  day 
off.  They  were  instructed  to  retiu-n  to  work 
tomorrow.  Company  officials  said  It  appar- 
ently would  be  necessary  to  order  a  similar 
lay-off  Wednesday  and  Friday  unless  emer- 
gency power-generation  equipment  could  bs 
Installed. 

Approximately  150  machinists  at  American 
Can  Co.'s  tool  shop  were  sent  home  this 
morning,  but  told  to  report  as  usual  tomor- 
row. Permanente  Metals,  near  San  Jose,  was 
reported  to  have  shut  down  Its  phosphate 
fertllleer  operations  Indefinitely,  throwing 
out  of  work  some  50  persons. 

There  was  no  laying  off  of  employees  In 
local  plants  which  have  curtailed  power  and 
cut  production.  However,  the  American 
Trailer  Co.  Is  considering  a  4-day  week 
throughout  the  plant.  California  Ink  Co. 
was  In  a  huddle  this  afternoon  with  P.  Q. 
&  E.  officials 

Labor  leaders  in  San  Francisco  said  today 
that  many  dismissals  due  to  power  shortage 
were  expected,  with  employees  losing  1  day's 
pay  a  week.  "It's  an  emergency."  said  Al 
Wynn.  head  of  the  Bay  Cities  Metal  Trades 
Council.  "There  Isn't  much  we're  going  to 
do  about  It." 

He  added  that  a  protest  would  be  made  to 
the  California  Public  Utilities  Commission 
and  the  Pacific  Gas  It  Electric  Qo.  on  behalf 
of  the  employees. 

Rain  in  ths  talleys  and  light  snow  prs* 
dieted  for  ths  mountains  ists  today  and  to* 
night  were  sxpsctMl  to  do  ilttis  mors  than 
ssttis  the  dttst  (ft  a  VRSi  sraa  In  cfntrst  and 
n^th^ti  CaHfrrrnts,  tuptrUmtUtt  lt«  worst 
wititfi'  (irtniKht  In  histery,  The  rich  nnn 
#iMKtiiin  Valiiiy,  pfobshtv  the  hardsst  hit  of 
all  sr*M*,  fssrsd  f"f  it*  bssf  ASttts  and  fruit 
tndusiries, 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DWIGHT  L.  ROGERS 

OF  rLORIEA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  16,  1948 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  in- 
clude a  statement  concerning  the  Su- 
preme Court  decision  regarding  the 
Champaign,  111.,  school  case  by  Dr.  Osrar 
F.  Blackwelder  to  the  Lutheran  Cliurch 
of  the  Reformation.  Washington,  D  C. 
on  Sunday  evening,  March  14.  1948: 

It  is  an  American  citizen's  duty  to  cbey 
constituted  authority;  It  Is  an  American 
citizen's  privilege,  especially  in  matters,  of 
religion  and  conscience,  to  offer  his  testi- 
mony to  the  public  when  he  differs  with  that 
authority.  Without  for  one  moment  ques- 
tioning the  correctness  of  what  the  Court 
has  done  from  the  viewpoint  of  law,  I  plead 
a  layman's  right  to  offer  his  Interpretation 
of  the  application  of  that  decision  from  a 
social,  educational,  and  religious  point  of 
view. 

I  wish  to  make  a  statement  tonight  coil* 
cer'nlng  the  recent  decision  of  the  United 
Btates  Supreme  C(;urt  on  ths  Champaign, 
III.,  school  case  dsaling  with  ths  uss  of  public 
Kth(Kil  buildings  tur  the  holding  of  religious 
education  cIrmiss  during  sclMiel  bourn  Ths 
Ouurt  daoldsd  bf  a  «<it«  uf  f  io  1  •>>  •  'Mil 
prsettee  Is  a  violatlott  of  ths  pr  "f 

»^p«rati«n  of  ebtireh  and  st«i«  >->><i  >s' 
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However,  Redman  says  ths  curtallmsnt 
program  Is  only  on  a  trial  basis. 

"Ws'll  try  It  this  week  and  sse  how  It  works 
out  "  he  said. 
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gram,  now  reaching  perhaps  2.000,000  chU- 
dren  In  2,000  communities.    For  many  of  us. 
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Reed  In  his  minority  opinion 

my  point  of  view  and  I  take  my 

the  Interpretation  of  this  decision 

To  test  the  p)ermanent  meaning 

clslon.  let  us  see  some  changes  that 

to  happen  if  the  kind  of  separation 

and  state  proposed  In  this  decision 

the  United  States  at  large. 

obvious  commingling  of  church 

occurred  In  this  city  last  Thurs- 

hen  a  remarkable.  Inspiring, 

appropriate  service  of  worship 

by  the  Federal  Council  of  Churches 

in  America  and   the  Washington 

of  Churches  In  the  Washington 

upon  the  theme  of  the  Churches 

European      Recovery      Program. 

the  European  recovery  program  U 

proposition  now  being  de- 
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the   real   meaning  of  the  Court's 
is  the  effect  It  will  have  on  this 
llglous  educational  effort.    Accord- 
press.  Justice  Jackson  and  Justice 
eve   It   will   stop   the   release-time 


Marshall.     He    called    upon    the 

tal     Christian     principles     under- 

ihls  Nation  for  support  of  the  Mar- 

And  who  sat  on  the  front  row 

Government-worship       service? 

Harry  S.  Truman  himself.     Unless 

principle  of  the  sharp  separation 

and  state  applies  to  those  In  hlgh- 

ons  equally  with  local  school  boards, 

this  decision  Is  not  flnal.     Thurs- 

witnessed    a    commingling    of 

state  which  no  small  town  school 

could  provide. 

ihall  we  say  of  the  Congress  itself? 
If  the  Court  decision  becomes 
policy  of  the  land.  P^ter  Mar- 
James  Shera  Montgomery  should 
from   their   positions   as  chaplains 
and  House.     Their  poets  should 
and    never   again    should    the 
be  opened  with  prayer.     The  pres- 
of  dally  prayer  for  Gods  guld- 
ordalned  ministers  of  the  church  Is 
Ingllng   of   church   and   state   far 
Hmately  and  on  a  larger  scale  than 
1  town  school  could  provide, 
vlth  me  to  the  Government  Printing 
n  face  of  the  principle  of  the  separa- 
rhurch  and  state — and  Mr.  Justice 
says  It  means  separation  and  not 
less — the    Government    Printing 
nts  for  the  Congress  the  prayers  of 
ministers,    acting    as    chaplains,    as 
d  Dcuments. 
with  me  to  the  Veterans"  Admlnls* 
Every  Informed  person  knows  that 
wfth  doctors,  competent  chaplains  do 
the  recovery  and  rehabilitation  of 
veterans  than  anyone  else  on  the 
chaplains  must  go  If  this  sharp 
on   of   church-state  relationship 
the  enforced  policy  of  the  land, 
refaaarkable  chapel  at  the  Naval  Acad- 
.  mnapolls  should  be  converted  Into 
jrpe  of  building,  all  chaplaincy  serv- 
and  some  of  us  will  have 
our  last  sermon  there.  If  this  decl- 
Supreme  Court  becomes  the  en- 
^Ilcy    of    the    Nation.      The    Naval 
stands    for    the    commingling    of 
md  Stat*  as  no  small   city   public 
Illinois  poaalbly    could   do.     And 
true   at  Annapolis   Is  also   true   at 


once 


tbe 


more,  look  with  me  at  the  Army 

U  this  decision  Is  the  enforced 

land,  every  chaplain  should   be 

from    the    armed    services.      They 

ministers  of  the  churches  they 

They    are    not    ordained    by    the 

and  their  chaplaincy  service  is  a 

of  church  and  state  on  a  world 

more  intimately  than  a  small  or 

public  school  ever  could  be. 


Let  us  pick  up  a  ttm  fllaalng  illustrations 
of  the  violation  of  this  decision  of  the  Court 
which  should  be  stopped  If  thU  decision 
becomes  the  enforced  policy  of  the  land. 
Tb«  Government  Mint  should  be  forbidden 
to  use  "In  God  We  Trust"  on  our  coins.  It 
might  offend  some  atheist.  Never  again  can 
a  minister  of  the  church  pray  at  the  inaugu- 
ration of  a  President  of  the  United  States. 
That  Is  a  commingling  of  church  and  state 
on  a  national  scale  such  as  a  little  obsctu-e 
school  building  holding  some  religious  exer- 
cises never  could  be.  Ministers  of  religion 
serving  as  chaplains  In  Jails,  penitentiaries, 
reform  schools.  Federal  and  State  hospitals 
should  be  removed  for  they  violate  the  prin- 
ciple of  this  decision  If  it  only  applies  to 
■chool  tulldlng  s  its  trivial  and  unfair. 

Come  what  will  from  the  side  of  the  state 
toward  the  enforcement  of  this  decision  and 
speaking  for  this  one  church  alone,  as  long 
as  I  am  pastor  I  will  do  my  utmost  to  keep 
the  United  States  flag  inside  this  building 
and  In  this  nave  in  which  we  worship,  for 
nothing  that  concerns  the  welfare  of  America 
Is  foreign  to  our  rellgloo. 

I  now  repeat  the  propoaitlon  with  which 
I  began  Whether  this  decision  In  practical 
application  will  be  the  policy  of  the  land, 
and  thereby  flnal,  may  be  determined  by 
watching  how  the  broad  application  of  the 
principle  Involved  works  out  in  the  total 
field  of  American  life.  Why  must  the  cul- 
tural pattern, of  America  be  changed  at  this 
late  date  when  it  has  been  religious  at  Its 
core  since  Benjamin  Franklin  proposed  prayer 
for  Oods  guidance  at  the  Constitutional 
Convention?  It  Is  my  sober  and  studied 
conviction  that  this  decision,  seen  In  this 
larger  perspective,  docs  not  mean  the  separa- 
tion of  church  and  state  but  the  separa- 
tion of  religion  and  state  which  Mr.  Justice 
Frankfurter  says  Is  what  we  should  have. 
All  this  in  a  day  when  our  democracy  needs 
Its  full  historic  resources,  as  General  Marshall 
so  earnestly  pleaded  last  Thursday  evening. 

Every  student  of  this  problem  knows  that 
the  sacred  relationship  of  church  and  state 
Is  capable  of  flagrant  abuse  When  abuse 
comes,  the  Court  should  protect  all  con- 
cerned. Thafs  what  a  court  Is  for.  And 
any  church  that  tries  to  secure  special  Gov- 
ernment favor  should  be  handled  In  American 
fashion.  As  far  as  humanly  possible,  let  us 
separate  as  Institutions  of  society  both 
church  and  state  but  not  to  the  point  of 
separating  religion  and  government  Keep- 
ing religion  out  of  government,  society,  and 
state  Is  tragedy  for  demccracy. 

Let  us  hope  this  Court  decision  will  have 
a  minimum  of  educational  disturbance  Let 
us  hope  It  means  at  most  the  removal  of 
religious  classes  from  public-school  buildings, 
though  we  who  agree  with  Justice  Reed  are 
unable  tn  see  whose  rights  are  violated  In 
the  Champaign  plan  and  we  urge  the  Govern- 
ment to  go  after  the  big  fLsh  instead  of  the 
minnows.  Let  us  pursue  a  more  thorough 
use  of  the  release-time  program.  Let  the 
homes  and  churches  of  America  freshly 
resolve  to  teach  oiu-  children,  youth,  and 
adults  the  Christian  way  of  life  more  vigor- 
ously than  ever.  Unless  these  alternatives 
prevail,  the  public-school  system  in  this 
Nation  Is  the  r<^l  victim  of  this  decision. 

I  bow  to  the  Court.     I  sppeal  to  the  future. 


British  Loaa 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOSEPH  P.  O'HARA 

or   MINNZSOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  16.  1948 

Mr.    O'HARA.      Mr.    Speaker,    under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Rec- 


OM).  I  include  the  following  editorial  from 
the  Mankato  Free  Press,  Mankato,  Minn., 
of  March  8   1948: 

LXSSONS  or  THE  BEmSH  LOAN 

Congress,  deep  in  debate  over  the  amount 
of  money  and  the  Initial  length  of  time  for 
such  grants  to  be  set  under  the  Marshall 
plan,  will  unquestionably  view  with  interest 
the  announcement  that  last  Monday  E".g- 
land  drew  the  last  one  hundred  million  un- 
der the  so-called  British  loan  made  to  her  In 
1M0 

Thus  the  proceeds  of  that  loan  of  th*ee 
billions,  seven  hundred  and  fifty  millions, 
which  *  as  to  have  carried  Britain  over  a  3'^- 
year  period  and  to  have  '"put  her  on  her  fnct 
economically."  have  been  exhausted  In  l^ea 
than  20  months  and  the  economic  condition 
of  the  British  people  Is  really  only  slightly 
better  than  It  was  when  the  loan  was  made 

Some  critics  might  argue  superficially,  that 
England's  failure  to  achieve  recovery  w.th 
this  Initial  grant  Is  an  evidence  of  weakness 
of  the  entire  Marshall  plan.  That  overlooks 
entirely  the  possibility  of  what  might  htve 
happened  to  England  and  to  all  of  Europe, 
If  we  had  not  made  this  British  loan.  Com- 
munism would  unquestionably  have  a  mtch 
stronger  grip  on  the  Continent  than  It  has 
and  few  if  any  nations  would  look  to  us  for 
aid  in  their  extremities.  England's  continu- 
ing difficulties  are  a  cause  for  disappoint- 
ment but  not  for  abandonment  of  peaceful 
recovery  In  Europe. 

This  early  exhaustion  of  Britain's  loan  does 
emphasize  two  points: 

The  first  Is  that  It  Is  fruitless  to  argue  too 
much  over  the  exact  amounts  set  for  aid  un- 
der the  Marshall  plan.  Changing  condltl3ns 
may  make  these  totals  too  small,  or  pos- 
sibly too  large,  long  before  they  are  ex- 
hausted. The  best  that  Congress  can  do 
now  Is  to  set  an  estimate,  with  the  prac- 
tically positive  assurance  that  this  estln.ate 
will  have  to  be  revised  later. 

A  second  point  Is  that  this  estimate  can- 
not be  too  low  or  It  will  discourage  ind 
dishearten  the  nations  who  are  to  cooperate, 
with  us  In  promoting  recovery  under  a  di>m- 
ocratlc  regime.  .This  Is  a  program  of  "self- 
help  "  for  European  nations — If  they  are  ills- 
couraged  by  the  threat  of  Inadequate  financ- 
ing at  the  very  start  of  the  program.  t:ien 
assuredly  It  is  doomed  to  failure  and  the 
entire  Investment  Is  unwarranted. 

These  advances  should  be  surrounded  « 1th 
,  maximum  safeguards  which  Insist  and  de- 
mand full  participation  and  effort  by  the 
nations  benefited,  to  work  out  their  cwn 
salvation.  If  they  fall  to  do  this  then  ad- 
vances should  be  cut  off.  On  the  other  hand 
If  they  do  cooperate  their  efforts  should  not 
be  hamstrung  for  lack  of  essential  finances 
to  bring  about  the  restoration  of  a  healthy 
and  normal  economy. 


Amendment  of  Railroad  Uneroploymeat 
Insurance  Act 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  GROSSER 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA'RVES 

Tuesday.  March  16.  1948 

Mr  GROSSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  July 
1946.  the  Seventy-ninth  Congress  enacted 
H.  R.  1362,  generally  known  as  the  Gros- 
ser bill,  amending  the  Railroad  Retire- 
ment Act  and  the  Railroad  Unemploy- 
ment Insurance  Acts.  Since  that  t  me 
the  cost  of  living  has  increased  alirost 
exactly  25  percent.  In  other  words,  it 
would  now  take  25  percent  more  than  the 
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insurance  payments  provided  In  the  Rail- 
road Retirement  and  Unemployment  In- 
surance Acts  to  buy  the  quantity  of  goods 
and  services  that  we  thought  we  were 
enabling  unemployed,  sick,  and  retired 
railroad  employees  to  buy  with  their  In- 
surance pajmients  provided  by  the  laws 
as  in  1946. 

Railroad  employees  In  active  service 
have  been  abL\  in  a  measure  at  least,  to 
offset  the  increasing  cost  of  living  by  ob- 
taining lncrea.ses  in  wage  rates.  No  such 
relief  has  btvn  avrilable  to  those  who 
become  unemployed  or  sick  or  who  have 
retired.  Increased  wages  have  merely 
enhanced  the  loss  that  they  suffer  when 
wages  stop. 

Increased  wage  rates  have,  however, 
operated  to  Increase  railroad  pay  rolls 
above  the  levels  anticipated  in  1946,  and 
since  the  revenues  supporting  the  rail- 
road retirement  and  unemployment  In- 
surance systems  are  measured  by  pay 
rolls  there  have  become  available  funds 
which  ought  to  be  applied  without  delay 
to  relieving  the  serious  distress  that  the 
rising  living  costs  have  inflicted  on  rail- 
road employees  who  become  unemployed 
or  sick  or  who  are  retired. 

I  have  Introduced  a  bill  to  Increase 
the  benefits  under  the  Railroad  Unem- 
ployment Insurance  Act  by  25  percent. 
This  bill  is  intended  merely  to  restore 
the  purchasing  power  of  railroad  unem- 
ployment Insurance  benefits  to  the  levels 
we  meant  to  provide  when  the  Seventy- 
ninth  Congress  enacted  H.  R.  1362.  At 
that  time  It  was  believed  that  the  bene- 
fits provided  by  H.  R.  1362  were  aU  that 
the  available  funds  could  support.  The 
adequacy  of  the  benefits  was  never  con- 
sidered from  any  other  standpoint. 
Study  is  now  being  given  to  the  question 
whether  the  available  funds  would  sup- 
port more  nearly  adequate  benefits  In 
terms  of  1946  purchasing  power  as  well 
as  merely  to  restore  1946  purchasing 
power.  Should  it  appear  that  available 
funds  are  adequate  for  that  purpose  I 
shaU  introduce  a  bill  to  accomplish  that 
re.«.ult. 

The  distress  among  retired  employees 
Is  no  less  severe  than  among  the  sick 
and  the  unemployed.  Study  is  likewise 
being  given  to  the  practicability  of  se- 
curing for  retired  employees  some  meas- 
ure of  relief.  With  that  purpose  In  mind 
I  expect  to  Introduce  a  bill  at  an  early 
date. 

I  am  authorized  to  state  that  this  pro- 
gram, which  I  have  outlined,  meets  with 
the  approval  and  has  the  vigorous  sup- 
port of  the  standard  railway  labor  or- 
ganizations represented  in  the  Railway 
Labor  Executives'  Association. 


Senator  David  I.  Walsh — A  Great 
American 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  PHILIP  J.  PHILBIN 

or  MAasACHXTsrrrs 
IN  THE  HO^SE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  16,  1948 

Mr.    PHILBIN.    Mr.    Speaker,    imder 
leave  to  extend  and  revise  my  remarks 


in  the  Record,  I  include  therein  some 
brief  remarks  I  recently  made  before  the 
Committee  on  State  Administration  of 
the  General  Court  of  Massachusetts  in 
support  of  pending  measures  providing 
for  the  erection  of  suitable  memorials  to 
commemorate  the  service  of  my  dear, 
greatly  lamented  friend  of  a  lifetime,  the 
late  Senator  David  I.  Walsh. 

Massachusets  will  ever  keep  green  In 
her  memory  the  name  and  noble  achieve- 
ments of  this  great  native  son  and  Ameri- 
can patriot  who  truly  gave  his  life  to  his 
country. 

It  is  satisfying  to  note  that  the  com- 
mittee broke  all  precedents  for  hasty 
action  on  this  legislation  by  favorably  re- 
porting it  immediately  after  the  hearings 
were  closed. 

Many  distinguished  citizens  appeared 
In  behalf  of  the  measures.  Five  former 
governors  and  many  public  officials, 
judges,  representatives  of  labor,  business. 
women's  and  other  groups  comprised  a 
most  impressive  sponsorship  which  in 
fact  evidenced  the  unanimous  opinion 
of  the  citizens  of  my  historic  State. 

I  must  publicly  acknowledge  the  valued 
and  devoted  labors  of  my  cherished 
friend.  Judge  Thomas  H.  Connelly,  who 
organized  and  so  very  ably  led  the  pro- 
ponents of  this  splendid  legislation. 

The  statement  above  referred  to 
follows: 

SENATOR   DAVID   I.   WALSH CRBAT  AMESICAN 

Mr.  Chairman,  and  members,  I  am  highly 
pri\'Ueged  for  the  opportunity  to  appear  be- 
fore you  this  morning  In  support  of  those  two 
measures  to  commemorate  the  service  of  our 
former  distinguished  Senator,  David  I. 
Walsh.  I  am  conscious  of  the  fact  that  many 
persons  desire  to  appear  before  you  this 
morning  In  behalf  of  these  moet  salutary 
measures  and  I  do  not  desire  to  trespass  long 
upon  the  time  of  the  committee  on  this 
occasion.  I  will  therefore  be  as  brief  as 
possible  In  my  statement. 

As  you  probably  know.  Senator  WaUh  was 
a  close  friend  and  neighbor  of  mine  In  Clin- 
ton diuing  my  entire  life.  I  was  closely  as- 
sociated with  him  not  only  as  a  dear  friend 
but  also  In  public  affairs  and  probably  have 
been  In  a  position  to  evaluate  his  great  serv- 
ice to  our  State  and  Nation  as  well  as  any- 
one. I  have  the  honor  to  represent  the  con- 
gressional district  where  Senator  Walsh  was 
born,  lived,  and  worked. 

There  Is  no  question  concerning  Senator 
Walsh's  monumental  stature  as  a  public  fig- 
ure, a  great  statesman  and  patriot,  a  mag- 
netic personality,  and  one  of  the  great  ora- 
.  tors  of  our  time.  He  represented  our  Com- 
monwealth m  various  capacities  for  the 
greater  part  of  his  lifetime,  with  rare  distinc- 
tion, outstanding  ability,  sense  of  propor- 
tion, and  a  compelling  public  spirit  scarcely 
equaled,  never  exceeded.  In  the  annals  of 
our  Government.  I  could  not  begin  to 
enumerate  his  many  accomplishments  and 
achievements  In  this  brief  statement  but  am 
sure  that  you  and  the  other  members  of  your 
distinguished  committee  are  fully  cognizant 
of  his  magnificent  contributions  to  the  cause 
of  sound,  progressive  government  and  the 
well-being  of  our  citizens,  particularly  those 
of  humble  rank  and  station  whom  he  served 
so  nobly  and  unselfishly. 

Recognizing  your  knowledge  of  Senator 
Walsh's  remarkable  career,  his  valued  service, 
the  Inspiration  and  help  he  has  given  to  the 
poor  and  lowly,  the  strong  leadership  he  has 
furnished  to  our  aspiring  citizens  In  so  many 
vital  ccnirses,  his  humane  and  forward-look- 
ing philosophy,  his  unremitting  labors  for 
our  people,  his  stalwart  Americanism,  I  con- 
fidently   bespeak   your    early   and   favorable 


consideration  of  these  resolves.  1  know  that 
you  wUl  all  want  to  lead  our  fellow  cltlaeos 
throughout  the  State  In  providing  for  ap- 
propriate memorials  to  serve  as  a  permanent 
reminder  of  the  devotion,  loyalty,  and  con- 
structive service  of  one  of  Mafsachusetu' 
most  Illustrious  sons  and  one  of  the  uuly 
great  Americans  of  our  time — Senator  Walsh. 

It  Is  therefore  most  appropriate  that  suit- 
able memorials  should  be  erected  by  the 
State  Government  fittingly  to  commemorate 
the  service,  devotion,  and  loyalty  of  this 
great  American.  I  feel  sure  that  everyone 
of  you  feel  as  I  do  that  proper  recognition 
should  be  given  to  tlie  distinguished  career 
and  many  public  contributions  of  Senator 
Walsh  and  I  am  very  sure  you  wUl  give  the 
matter  careful  consideration. 

I  hope  and  urge  you  niay  favorably  report 
on  these  measures  at  a  very  early  date  po  that 
plans  may  be  made  In  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  this  legislation  to  go  forward 
with  memorials  provided  herein  to  perpetu- 
ate the  memory  and  acknowledge  the  vahied 
services  of  our  great  and  lamented  former 
Senator,  David  I.  Walsh,  who  added  so  bril- 
liantly to  the  luster  of  our  beloved  Ccmmon- 
wealth. 


Japanese-American  Awarded  Medal  of 
Honor  Posthumously 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIS  W.  BRADLEY  . 

or  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  16,  1948 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
the  Army  transport  Wilson  Victory  was 
renamed  the  Pvt.  Sadao  S.  Munemori 
in  honor  of  this  American  who  lost  his 
life  in  action  during  the  recent  war.  In 
connection  with  my  remarks  on  this  sub- 
ject, as  shown  in  the  Record  of  today's 
proceedings,  I  insert  here  the  Army's  re- 
lease of  March  17,  1946,  covering  the 
exploit,  the  death,  and  the  award  of  the 
Medal  of  Honor  in  the  case  of  Private 
Munemori : 

JAPANESE-AMERICAN   AWARDED   MEDAL   OF   HONOR 
P06THVM0DBLT 

Pfc.  Sadao  8.  Munemori.  of  Los  Angeles. 
Calif.,  an  American-born  combat  Infantry- 
man of  Japanese  descent,  has  been  awarded 
the  Medal  of  Honor  posthumously. 

A  squad  leader  In  the  Four  Hundred  and 
Forty-second  Combat  Team,  the  Japanese- 
American  unit  which  distinguished  Itself 
throughout  the  Italian  campaign  and  later 
In  Germany,  Private  Munemori  single-hand- 
edly destroyed  two  German  machine  gun*, 
killed  three  and  wounded  two  of  the  gunners, 
and  then  gave  his  life  by  hurling  himself 
upon  an  exploding  grenade  to  save  the  lives 
of  two  comrades  last  April  In  Italy. 

The  Nation's  highest  mUltary  award  will  be 
presented  to  his  mother,  Mrs.  Nawa  Mune- 
mori, of  Manznnar.  Caltf. 

On  April  5.  1945.  the  One  Hundredth  In- 
fantry Battalion  launched  an  offensive  along 
the  western  slopes  of  the  Appennlno  Moun- 
tains in  Italy  In  an  attempt  to  break  a  stale- 
mate which  had  lasted  6  months.  The  at- 
tack on  "Hill  Georgia."  In  the  vicinity  of 
Seravezza  was  spearheaded  by  Company  A, 
Private  Muncmorl's  imlt.  Following  a  10- 
mlnute  artillery  barrage  on  the  German  po- 
sitions, the  troops  of  Company  A  ran  toward 
their  objective  In  an  effort  to  reach  advan- 
tageous positions  before  the  defenders  could 
recover  from  the  shelling. 

As  they  advanced  to  within  80  yards  of 
the  summit,  German  machine  guns,  rifles. 
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fragments  wounded  the  leader  of 
foremost  squad  and  Private  Munemorl. 
leader,    took    command.      Leading 
carefully  through  a  mlno  field,  prl- 
Mtinemorl  advanced  to  within  30  yards 
trenches.     One  enemy  machine  gun 
ahead  forced  the  advancing  squad  to 
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Munemorl  took  six  hand  grenades 
led  to  within  15  yards  of  the  ma- 
He  threw  the  grenades  one  at  a 
wrecked  the  machine  gun,  wound- 
crew  members. 
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Browjalng  automatic  rifleman  In  the  lead 
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advanced  nearer  the  objective  until 

machine    gun     opened     up     right 

Private  Shlshldo  reported.     Private 

I  scrambled  Into  a  shell  crater  and 

Munemorl  crawled  back  and  joined 

Germans   began   hurling   grenades 

Ten  or  twelve  landed  near  our  crater. 

were  unhurt  by  the  explosions. 

te   Munemorl   exclaimed.    Tm   going 

thoae  Oermana.'     Taking   four  more 

.  he  wormed   to  within  8  yards  of 

destr;<yrd  the  weapon,  and  killed  the 

<t«wmen." 

Private  Munemorl  crawled  back  toward 

er.  more  grenades  were  hurled.     One 

bounced  off  his  helmet  and  rolled 

le    shell    hole    occupied    by    Privates 

and  Oda.    Private  Munemorl  leaped 

grenade,  covering  It  with  the  up- 

of  his  Ixxly  and  hunched  his  shoul* 

bent  his  head  down  so  the  burst 

not    leak   out.    The   explosion    killed 

Iknoat  Instantly      Private  Oda  escaped 

flag— at  In  his  eye.  and  Private  Shl- 

tlgfwl  concussion  and  partial  deaf> 

their  lives  were  saved.     Later  the 

I,  with  the  help  of  a  reinforcing  pla- 

irred  the  Germans  to  withdraw  from 

rateflc  positions. 

Augtwt  17.  IBaa.  Private  Munemorl 

from  high  achool.  after  which  he 

poaltton  aa  a  aalee  clerk.    He  was  In- 

Into  the  Army  November  3.  IMS.  from 

ive  city  of  Loe  Angeles.     His  mother 

brother  then  moved  their  home  to 

Calif      After    basic    training    at 

Ark.,  further  training  quall- 

a«  a  cook,  supply  clerk,  ammunl- 

and  finally,  as  a  Browning  auto- 

Ifleman.     Promotion  to  private  first 

on  September  7.  1943.     Ordered 

Private  Munemorl  arrived  In  Italy 

1944.     Six  weeks  later,  for  exemplary 

in  action  against  the  enemy  during 

on   the   Anaio   Beachhead,   he   was 

the    Combat    Infantryman    Badge. 

his  heroic  death  he  had  fought  In 

-Arno.  French,  and  German  cam- 
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Polldwlng  Is  the  official  citation: 
"Pfc  Sadao  S.  Munemorl.  an  aaalatant  squad 
leader  of  CompMUiy  A,  One  Hundredth  In- 
fantry BattaUon.  Four  Hundred  and  Forty- 
Second  lUglmcntal  Combat  Team,  fought 
with  giaat  gallantry  and  Intrepidity  on  April 
•,  IMS  near  Saraeeoa.  Italy. 

Wh<  n  hla  unit  was  pinned  down  by  graa- 
tng  flrt  from  the  enemy's  strong  mountain 
and  '•*^»""**"*1  of  the  squad  devolved 
on  hitk  with  tb*  wounding  of  its  regular 
leaderTlhe   made   frontal,   one-man   attacks 


through  direct  fire  and  knocked  out  two 
machine  guns  with  grenades. 

•'Withdrawing  under  murderous  fire  and 
ahowcrs  of  grenades  from  other  enemy  em- 
placements, he  had  nearly  reached  a  shell 
crater  occupied  by  two  of  his  men  when 
an  unexploded  grenade  boimced  on  his  hel- 
mlt  and  rolled  toward  his  helpless  comrades. 
He  arose  Into  the  withering  fire,  dived  for 
the  missile  and  smothered  lU  blast  with  his 
body. 

"By  hla  swift,  supremely  heroic  action 
Private  Munemorl  saved  two  of  his  men  at 
the  cost  of  his  own  life  and  did  much  to 
clear  the  path  for  his  company's  victorious 
edvance." 


Increase  of  Pay  for  Postal  Employees 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  P.  MILLER 

or   CALirOXNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT ATIVE3 

Tuesday.  March  16.  1948 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  as  evidence  of  the  interest  and 
affection  with  which  the  people  hold  the 
postal  employees,  I  should  like  the  mem- 
bership to  read  an  editorial  appearing  in 
the  Contra  Costa  County  Gazette  of 
March  1.  1948.  entitled  "Todays  For- 
gotten Man." 

TOOAT'S  "rOBCOTTEN   1€.*N  ' 

Sandwiched  In  with  all  the  mighty  and 
astute  problems  of  state,  buffeted  by  the 
Marshall  plan,  the  aid  to  China,  the  Greek 
rctielUon.  and  all  the  other  funnels  for  tax 
funds.  Is  a  mild  and  lltUe  publicized  bill 
which  deserves  the  Immediate  attention  of 
Congress. 

It  la  a  measure  affecting  the  Uvea  ot  a  mi- 
nority of  Americans,  a  mighty  aacaaMry 
measure  for  people  who  could  live  next  door 
to  you. 

We  refer  to  the  Individuals  who  In  this 
case,  can  rightfully  be  called  the  "forgotten 
men  of  today."  They're  people  you  see  all 
the  time:  people  you  take  for  granted. 
They  are  the  eroploytaa  of  the  United  States 
poatal  aervtce.  You  know,  the  mailman  who 
delivers  your  mail. 

Somewhere  along  the  rush  for  higher  wagea. 
for  better  living  condltioiu.  the  mailman  has 
been  lost  In  the  shuffle  Union  members 
have  demarde<l— and  received — more  money 
The  ao-called  white-collar  workers,  although 
they  were  not  represented  en  maase  by  hard- 
hitting unions,  exerted  sufflcletit  motive  for 
a  few  more  dollars  each  month. 

But  the  mailman,  encased  by  stringent 
civll-service  regulations  which  dlcuted  his 
Income  and  which  were  based  on  conditions 
of  ao  years  ago.  still  plods  faithfully  along, 
hopmg  that  Congress  will  pay  attention  to 
hla  request  for  at  least  an  equal  wage,  equal 
to  the  living' coata  of  today. 

Thtis  far.  Congreaa  has  seen  fit  to  overlook 
his  requirements.  That  the  cost  of  living 
has  splraled.  no  one  will  deny.  That  addi- 
tional take-home  pay  has  been  granted  In 
numerous  other  fields  of  employment.  Is  a 
fact.  That  the  mailman  has  been  overlooked. 
Is  a  shame  f 

Congress  should  not  hesitate  In  granting 
postal  employees  an  In  ease  In  pay.  Not  all 
Government  employees  can  be  clasalfled  as 
"feeding  at  the  public  trough."  Congreaa 
ahould  act  now.  on  this  one  measure  of  tngent 
neceaalty.  before  the  Postal  Department  sud- 
denly finds  itself  with  a  number  of  vacancies 
to  tie  fUied — and  no  applicants  on  the  waiting 
list. 


Note  that  the  closing  paragraph  of  this 
editorial  calls  for  immediate  action  to  al- 
leviate the  plight  of  postal  workers. 


The  Italian  Situation 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  DAVIS  LODGE 

or  coNNECTictrr 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPREisENTA'nVES 

Tuesday,  March  16,  1948 

Mr.    LODGE.    Mr.    Speaker,     under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  letters: 
HotTsx  or  RrpatsKNTATivES. 
Washington.  D.  C.  March  9,  U48. 
The  PanuKMT. 

The  White  House.  Washington.  D.  C. 

DEAa  Ma.  Pusntm:  On  December  13,  1947, 
you  stated: 

"Although  the  United  States  Is  withdraw- 
ing Its  troops  from  Italy  In  fulfillment  of  Its 
obligations  under  the  treaty  of  peace,  this 
country  continues  lu  Interest  In  the  preser- 
vation of  a  free  and  independent  Italy.  If. 
In  the  course  of  events.  It  becomes  apparent 
that  the  freedom  and  Independence  of  Italy 
upon  which  the  peace  settlement  Is  based 
are  being  threatened  directly  or  Indirectly, 
the  United  States,  as  a  signatory  of  the  peace 
treaty  and  as  a  member  of  the  United  Na- 
tions. wUl  be  obliged  to  consider  what  meas- 
ures would  be  appropriate  for  the  milnte- 
nance  of  peace  and  security." 

Since  that  time  the  tempo  of  Sovl»t  ag- 
gression has  been  accelerated.  Czechosl  ivakla 
has  succumbed.  Finland  has  recelv-ni  an 
ultimatum,  and  there  Is  good  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  the  internal  situation  In  Italy  has 
deteriorated  to  an  alarming  extent  The 
Commimlst  Party  In  Italy  has  been  strength- 
ening tta  organization  and  Is  carrying  out  an 
active  and  «-ldespread  propaganda  campaign. 
They  are  using  all  manner  o(  means.  Includ- 
ing large  sums  of  money  and  ruthle«  In- 
timidation In  order  to  subject  Italy  to  Soviet 
domination. 

I  need  hardly  point  out  that  If  Soviet  ag- 
greaalon  by  means  of  the  Communist  Party 
In  Italy  U  successful,  the  opportunity  which 
la  presented  to  usto  etfect  European  rexivery 
will  be  Mvercly  Jeopardlaed.  the  national  se« 
curlty  of  the  United  States  will  be  dinger- 
oiuly  eompromlsed.  and  the  peace  of  the 
world  aerlouely  threatened. 

In  my  opinion,  and  to  use  your  own  word*. 
It  has  become  "apparent  that  the  freedom 
and  independence  of  Italy  upon  whli  h  the 
peace  settlement  Is  baaed  are  being  threat- 
ened." 

I  assume,  therefore,  that  In  accordance 
with  your  statement,  the  United  Sti.tes  la 
considering  "what  measures  would  be  ap- 
propriate for  the  maintenance  of  peat  e  and 
security."  I  assume  also  that  this  consider- 
ation will  In  due  time  lead  to  effective 
action. 

It  Is  not  my  desire  to  embarrass  ycu.  sir. 
In  the  administration  of  your  high  orfice  or 
In  the  execution  of  your  solemn  duties  by 
asking  you  to  reveal  to  me  what  ste  >s  you 
sre  taking  and  what  action  you  contemplate 
in  this  connection. 

May  I,  however,  offer  aome  suggestions  on 
certain  aspects  of  this  vast  and  surglnf:  {trob- 
lem  on  which.  In  my  opinion.  It  Is  appropri- 
ate to  take  Immediate  action. 

1.  Make  a  public  declaration  that  In  the 
event  that  antidemocratic  forces  prevail  In 
the  forthcoming  election,  the  United  Statet 
will  t>e  compelled  to  review  Its  poaltlon  with 
respect  to  any  assistance  being  rendered  the 
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people  of   Italy  whether   as   a   part   of  the 
European  rei-oveiy  program  or  otherwise. 

2.  Take  appropriate  steps  looking  toward 
a  revision  of  the  Italian  peace  treaty  In  or- 
der that  the  free  territory  of  Trieste  may  be 
returned  to  Italy  In  accordance  with  the 
original  position  taken  by  this  Government 
at  the  beginning  of  the  Italian  peace  treaty 
negotiations. 

5.  Pursuant  to  the  terms  of  the  Italian 
peace  treaty  clarify  the  position  of  the 
United  States  ty  stating  that  our  Govern- 
ment favors  Italian  truateeahlp  of  the  pre- 
Faacist  Italian  colonies  In  order  that  this 
vital  territory  shall  be  available  to  Italy  for 
settlement    and   development. 

4.  Renew  our  demand  to  the  Security 
Couucll  of  the  United  Nations  that  Italy  be 
admitted  aa  a  member  of  that  organization. 
It  Is  obviously  unjvist  that  the  U.  8.  S.  R., 
which  la  responsible  for  the  Draconian  peace 
terms  Imposed  on  Italy  should  visit  this  fur- 
ther penalty  on  a  hard-working  and  suflerlng 
people. 

6.  Officially  and  publicly  tirge  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Soviet  Union  to  renounce  her 
share  of  the  Italian  Navy. 

6.  In  order  that  the  Italian  Government 
may  have  the  means  to  protect  Itself  a^lnst 
Internal  and  external  aggression,  a  revision  of 
the  lUlian  i>eare  treaty  should  also  provide 
for  a  larger  Italian  army,  navy,  and  con- 
stabulary than  are  allowed  under  the  present 
treaty. 

Mr.  President,  the  strategical  position  of 
the  United  States  and  the  peace  of  the  world 
become  more  precarious  with  each  p«»«tr'g 
hour.  Surely  we  know  that  we  cannot 
strengthen  the  forces  of  peace  and  freedom  by 
allowing  ourselves  to  be  pushed  indefinitely 
from  one  Munich  to  another.  It  Is  not 
enough  to  protest  after  aggressive  action  has 
bern  completed.  It  Is  not  enough  merely  to 
give  11^  service  to  the  Ideals  of  freedom  for 
which  so  many  Americana  have  died.  We 
must  take  preventive  action.  We  must  act  In 
advance  of  the  event.  We  must  meet  the 
challenge  as  it  Is  presented  to  us  lu  all  Its 
aspects. 

Thtn  Is  a  time  for  decision.  I  believe 
that  that  time  has  arrived.  We  know  that 
our  vital  IntereaU  are  Involved.  We  know 
that  freedom  Is  at  stake.  We  know  that 
peace  cannot  prevail  without  the  faith,  the 
Btrmgth.  and  the  declared  purpose  of  our 
graat  Republic. 

Sincerely  yours. 

John  Oavn  Looob. 

Tbk  Wnrrx  Hotiss, 
Washington,  March  11,  194S. 
Ron.  John  Cavii  Lomc. 

House  of  Bepret«ntatives, 

Washington,   D.   C. 
Dbab   CoNOBsaBMAN    LoooE :    I    appreciate 
very  much  your  letter  of  March  8,  and  I 
am  more  than  happy  to  have  your  views  on 
the  Italian  situation. 
Sincerely  yours, 

J  HaUT    TktTMAN. 


The  Case  for  Taft 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WALTER  E.  BREHM 

or  OHIO 
XN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RJEPRfiSKNTATIVES 

Monday.  March  15,  1948 

Mr.    BREHM.    Mr.    Speaker,    under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Rec- 


ord, I  Include  the  following  by  Felix  Mot- 
ley from  Life  magazine: 

Thc  Case  FOB  Tan — Hia  Intxixickncz.  In- 
noaiTT,  AND  Bxtix-Heacsd  HoNESrr  Would 
Maks  Him  a  PaBsmzNT  Peoplx  CAtt  Tausx 

(By  Felix  Morley) 

The  thirty-fourth  President  of  the  United 
States  ahould  be,  above  all  other  thlnf^.  a 
thoughtful  man.  Robert  Alphonso  Taft,  of 
Ohk),  Is  thoughtful.  He  has  a  mind  of  real 
distinction:  his  whole  career  Is  ba(«d  on  ex- 
traordinary mental  activity. 

To  some  voters  and  to  some  politicians 
theae  are  forbidding  virtues  In  a  Presidential 
candidate.  But  the  superior  quality  of  Tatt's 
mind  can  be  put  another  way,  more  at- 
tractively; It  Is  the  way  In  which  the  other 
95  Senators  phrase  their  respect  for  him: 
"When  Bob  Taft  says  something,  be  knows." 
And  all  Americana,  even  poUtlcal  bosses, 
respect  the  man  who  knows. 

Throughout  his  active  political  career  the 
aenior  Senator  from  Ohio  has  kept  on  learn- 
ing— growing  in  intellectual  suture.  His 
power  of  mental  self-<llscipline  and  of  In- 
tensive application  miist  be  appreciated  to 
understand  the  man.  The  sense  and  feel  of 
scholarship  are  in  his  bloodstream:  he  can  no 
more  resist  the  scholar's  urge  U)  think  a 
problem  through  than  a  more  natural  poli- 
tician like  the  late  President  Roosevelt  could 
resist  the  Incllnatlan  to  act  on  intuition. 

It  would  be  a  mistake,  however,  to  think 
of  Bob  Tatt  as  a  "•bookish"  person;  he  has  no 
more  in  common  with  the  traditional  abeent- 
minded  professor  than  with  the  back-slap- 
ping, glad-handing  type  of  politician.  Nor, 
despite  his  flat,  dry  voice  and  precise  selection 
of  words.  Is  his  maimer  pedantic.  One  must 
study  the  man  closely — observe  the  height 
and  breadth  of  forehead,  the  firm  chin,  sensi- 
tive fingers  and.  above  all,  the  iler*,  wide-set 
and  candid  eyes,  to  recognize  his  distinction. 

Yet,  although  it  may  sound  piu-adoxical. 
undoubte<lly  Tafts  greatest  handicap  as  a 
candidate  for  the  Presidential  nomination  Is 
this  unusual  Intelligence.  The  thought  of 
the  average  man  Is  choked  by  prejudices,  am- 
bitions, needs,  and  other  considerations  which 
Impede  and  sometimes  overwhelm  his  ability 
to  reason.  But  once  Bob  Taft  tackles  a  prob- 
lem no  emotion  of  any  kind  colors  the  work- 
ing of  his  mind.  His  Intelligence  is  as  in- 
different to  flattery  as  it  Is  hostile  to  stupid- 
ity. It  1.^  this  concentration  on  Ideas  which 
gives  the  impression  that  the  Senator  la  cold, 
aloof,  and  seU-absorbed.  Actually  there  is 
great  warmth  and  friendliness  In  his  charac- 
ter. His  dlfflculty  as  a  poHtlclan  is  simply  his 
fidelity  to  the  rule  of  reason. 

Fidelity  of  any  sort  requires  courage. 
Fidelity  to  the  rule  of  reason.  In  a  society 
where  reason  Is  so  often  made  the  football  of 
emotion,  requires  courage  of  a  tlgh  order. 
Courage  of  that  quality  Bob  Taft  has — his 
bitterest  critics  do  not  deny  It.  But  it  is  by 
no  means  certain  that  his  moral  courage  Is 
any  more  of  a  political  asset  than  his  In- 
telligence. 

The  keen  political  Instinct  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  Is  well  demonstrated  by  the  accu-* 
racy  of  the  names  which  they  have  accepted 
for  their  two  major  political  paities.  The 
principal  concern  of  the  Republican  Party 
is  very  definitely  the  preservation  of  our 
republican  form  of  government,  which  is 
not  particularly  democratic  and  indeed  lays 
great  emphaaie  on  protecting  the  individual 
from  the  ever-possible  tryranny  of  the  ma- 
jority. The  major  concern  of  the  Democratic 
Party  Is  obviously  the  extension  of  demo- 
cratic procedures,  regardless  of  whether  or 
not  theae  conform  with  the  somi>what  lui- 
democratic  principles  embodied  iii  the  Con- 
stitution. Republicans  pay  Up  service  to 
political  democracy  and  Democrats  pay  lip 
service  to  the  Republic.  But  If  »e  are  will- 
ing to  call  a  spade  by  that  name  we  must 
admit  that  the  Republican  Party  is  not  pri- 


marily Interested  In  extending  demooracy 
and  that  the  Democratic  Party  Is  not  pri- 
marily Interested  In  preservin*  the  F«leral 
Republic.  It  Is  the  achievement  of  our  two- 
party  s^Ttem  that,  by  the  verj'  opposition  of 
forces  Involved,  It  has  ao  far  served  both  to 
extend  democracy  and  to  preserve  the  repuh- 
lican  form  of  representative  government. 

The  fundamenully  different  charar'er  of 
the  two  parties  accounts  for  the  dtfTerences 
between  tlie  perty  mr.chlnes  and  the  dlRerent 
character  of  the  c«>ndid;Ates  these  martUnea 
select.  The  real  difference  between  the  suc- 
cessful Republican  and  the  successful  Demo- 
cratic boss  Is  the  type  of  organieation  they 
seek  to  perfect.  The  Democrats  mftjie  their 
major  concentration — except  for  the  solkl 
South — hi  big  cities,  where  the  sharp  con- 
trast l)etween  wealth  and  poverty  rerrtlers  the 
elcgans  of  democracy  more  effective.  With 
equal  logic  the  Republicans  consWer  It  funda- 
mental to  hold  for  that  party  the  rural  arras — 
again  excepting  the  South — and  the  smaller 
towns.  Because  there  Is  already  more  democ- 
racy In  these  communities,  people  there  are 
less  likely  to  vote  Democratic.  Becatiae  the 
tradition  of  the  Republic  Is  alien  to  many 
who  live  In  the  big  cities.  It  Is  more  dlffl- 
cult  to  line  up  Republican  votes  in  these 
metropolitan  ganglia. 

It  follows  that  the  Ideal  Democratic  cah- 
didate  should  be  something  of  a  demagog, 
fkillful  In  arousing  the  sense  of  injuttlce 
and  competent  In  leading  the  masses.  The 
Ideal  Republican  candidate,  on  the  other 
hand,  must  never  be  a  demagog  and  should 
not  seek  to  lead  beyond  the  well-defined,  lim- 
its of  party  discipline.  Thus  the  Democrats 
are  usually  most  successful  when  they  name 
candidates  who  can  rally  the  masses,  while 
the  Republicans  are  in  form  when  they  have 
nominees  who  are  not  likely  to  get  out  or 
hand.  The  Democratic  boss  is  alwairs  seek- 
ing a  peerless  leader;  the  Republican  boas 
wants  a  competent  admmistrator. 

To  some  Republican  cliiefs  Senator  Tatt  is 
an  uncertain  quantity.  Around  the  Union 
League  there  Is  a  good  deal  of  anguiahad 
doubt  about  him.  Is  he  suAclently  regular? 
Will  he  take  the  good  advioe  which  Republi- 
can bosses  are  always  willing  to  extend?  Aa 
I  heard  one  of  these  king  makers  put  It,  "In 
the  last  3  months  be  hasn't  called  me  up^ 
not  once." 

It  may  still  be  news  to  some,  but  there  are 
a  number  of  Republican  leaders  who  think 
tliat  Taft  flirts  with  socialism;  that  he  Is  not 
quite  "sound" — meaning  thoroughly  devoted 
to  thc  doctrine  of  laisaez  faire — In  his  po- 
litical and  economic  theory.  There  are  three 
counts  In  this  indictment,  theae  being  the 
Senator's  spotuorshlp  of  those  bills  favoring 
Federal  aid  in  education,  health,  and  bous- 
ing. 

A  rUK>R  UNDCa  essentul  tuimos 

The  underlying  pattern  of  theae  bills  M 
identical.  In  each  case  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment would  be  authorised  to  subsidlxe  State 
or  local  authorities  anxious  to  attain  certain 
minimum  standards  in  public  education, 
health,  and  housing.  In  each  case  initiative 
lor  Improvement  is  left  to  the  community, 
and  there  are  careful  saf egtiards  against  Fed- 
eral usurpation. 

While  Senator  Tatt  admits  that  some  as- 
pects of  this  legislation  qualify  the  princi- 
ple of  free  enterprise,  he  hotly  denies  that 
it  is  necessarily  socialistic  for  the  state  to 
come  to  the  aid  of  Individuals  who  fall  be- 
hind In  the  march  of  life.  "The  philosophy 
of  socialism,"  he  says,  "Is  to  raise  all  to  the 
average,  which  necessarily  will  bring  ail 
others  down  to  the  same  dead  level  and  take 
all    life    and    progress    out    of    the    system. 

•  •  •  The  extreme  philosophy  the  other 
way  Is  to  'let  the  devil  take  the  hindmost' 

*  *  *  on  the  theory  that  in  the  end  gen- 
eral progress  will  be  faster." 

Against  the  philosophy  of  extreme  Indi- 
vidualism Senator  Tarr  makes  three  pointa. 
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Is    eontrary    to    the    humane    In- 
a  Christian  people,  which  Amerl- 
ganeral    are       Second,    a    nation 
that  principle  that  all  men  are 
logically  permit  any  o(  its  chll- 
w  deprived  of  opportunity.    Third, 
health,  and  housing  are  matters 
t  the  national  welfare  and  tbere- 
ify    intervention    by    the    National 
The  Senator  summarized  his 
tude  on   this  subject   In   a   notable 
I  Mfore    the   Cincinnati   Chamber   of 
on  January  7.  1940.  when  he  said, 
la    to    maintain    a    minimum 
floor  under  subsistence,  education, 
care,  and  housing.     I  believe  that 
have  decided  that  our  productive 
so  great  that  we  will  undertake  to 
under  eaacntial  things,  to  give  to 
Imum  standard  of  decent   living. 
1  children  a  fair  opportunity  to  get 
life." 

position  as  here  stated  illustrates 

ly  bis  greatest  weakness — and  hla 

strength.     The  weakness   is  a  hot 

Ifading  to  snap  Judgmants.    When  he 

ed    the    Wagnar-Blander    bill    he 

socialism,  nonsense,  tommyrot.  and 

3ther   unpleasant   things.     But   his 

Justice  led  him  to  eximlne  the  sit- 

;re  carefully.     He  then  discovered 

ile   the   bill   was  as   bad  as   he  bad 

Its  :  as  were  honorable.     At 

was  >y  interested;   for  weeks 

^.e  plowed   through   the   stacks  of 

made    of    the    housing    situation — 

irere  about  all  the  New  Dealers  did 

nij— and  ended  by  becoming  an 

T.    The  Taft  researchers  <he  ha*  the 

of  re:earch  experts  of  any  Con- 

I  brought  him  piles  of  charts,  data. 

>ooks.  and  rUpptugs.  and  he  dUK  In 

He  emerged  from  his  studies  with 

nd  sensible  measure. 
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APPENDIX  TO  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 
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Boa  Taft   reached    his   position   on 
eflslatlon  by  careful  reasoning  com- 
tii  religious  conviction      He  Is  un- 
ci by  the  fact  that  there  are  votes 
:'.tued    through    Federal    spendiin? 
;  U  conscience,  directed  by  reason, 
he    has   determined    his    line   of 
sticks  to  It. 
characteristic  became  apparent  to  all 
7.e  historic  Qght  over  the  legislation 
known  as  the  Taft-Hartley  Act.     It 
enerally  realized   that   this  law   In 
rlrcumscrlbes  the  right  to  strike  or 
reasonable    union    activity.     In- 
rcqulres  union  recognition  and.  In 
or's  words,  '"strengthens  the  prln- 
collectivc  bargaining  rather  than 
them." 

t    accomplishment    of    the   Taft- 

kct  IS  its  emphasis  on  the  principle 

In    labor-management    relations. 

tha  Wagner  act  the  advantage  was 

at   the   employer      Under    the 

.  Let.  as  administered  by  the  New  Deal. 

um   swung    to    the  opposite    ex- 

Talon  leaders  were  given  powers  at 

irbttrary  as  those  poes eased  by  em- 

the  open -shop  days.    Tbe  exceseei 

such  favoritism  can  lead  have  ra- 

demonstrated  in  France,  where 

control  of  unions  brought  the 

to    the    verge    of    civil    war      The 

ent  of  Senator  Taft.  in  the  measure 

sponsored  In  the  upper  House,  was 

such  danger  in  the  United  States. 

of  Its  logie.  Its  vision  and  its  em- 

soeial  jQsttce,  this  Labor-Manage- 

Relattons.Act  of  1947  will  long  be  cited 

illustration  of  stateamanah^). 

it   took   courage  to  sponsor 

.  as  well  as  ability  of  a  very  high 

have  it  enacted  over  the  opposition 

of    a    hostile    administration.     In 

the  challenge  Senator  Tait  seemed 

<  ommltted  political  suicide.     He  was 
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warned  tnat  be  was  not  only  throwing  away 
all  hope  for  the  Republican  nomination  but 
even  jaopardislng  his  seat  in  the  Sec  ate 

The  Senator  listened  patiently — and  went 
ahead  on  the  course  which  he  knew  was  In 
the  national  Interest.  First,  as  usual,  he 
proceeded  to  make  himself  an  expert  on  the 
facts  Involved.  Bothered  neither  by  the 
warnings  of  his  friends  nor  by  tbe  desperate 
efforts  of  union  caars  to  sell  the  Idea  that 
this  was  a  slave-labor  bill,  he  went  on  to 
draft  the  bill  he  thought  the  country  needed. 
The  public  laughed  off  the  efforts,  some  of 
them  Communist-inspired,  to  discredit  !  Is 
western  trip  last  fall  by  picketing.  As  usual 
the  Communists  overplayed  their  hand.  The 
atlck  which  was  to  flog  Boa  Tatt  from  public 
life  looks  pretty  weak  and  worm-eaten  new. 
In  less  than  a  year  some  political  prophets 
have  turned  to  say  that  the  Tait-Hartley  Act 
may  actually  became  a  valuable  vote-getting 

H.\S«?t. 

THX  COWCEFT  OF  JtTSTlCa 

Attain   from   a  narrow  political   viewpoint 

«,^»  M„.T  could  have  seemed  more  Inept  than 

■ch   Senator  TArr  made  in  Ohio  on 

0  t  )oer  5.  IMS.  queatlontng  the  Nuremberg 
trials  The  orrm/km  waa  a  conference  at 
Ker.  ■  on  the  Heritage  of  the  Eng- 
lish-. :voples.  The  Senators  thesis 
was  the  importance  of  the  concept  of  Justice, 
that  ethical  principle  wh*ch  has  meant  so 
much  to  all  English-speaking  cammunltlee. 
Speaking  shortly  after  the  Nazi  leaders  had 
been  sentenced  at  Nurembenr.  Tait  pointed 
■  'I'  that  they  had  been  tried  under  ex  post 

1  «.  'o  law.  prohibited  on  American  soil,  and 
he  questioned  the  justice  of  the  whole  pro- 
cedure. He  said.  "By  clothing  policy  In  the 
forms  of  legal  prrcrd'jre.  we  may  discredit 
the  whole  Idea  of  Justice  «n  Eurcpe  tor  years 
to  come  " 

The  crimes  of  Ooerln^  and  his  associates 
were  so  foul  that  to  run  any  risk  of  seeming 
to  defend  the  perpetrators  would  be  Impossi- 
ble except  for  a  man  to  whom  there  was  vital 
meaning  In  the  old  Roman  say'.ng.  "'Flat 
ruat  coelum"  ("Let  Justice  be  done 
the  heavens  fall").  Of  course.  Sen- 
ator T.*rT  did  not  defend  the  Nazi  leaders. 
But  he  did  qu?stlon  the  legitimacy  of  a  trial 
In  which  an  American  prosecutor  argued  on 
a  basis  forbidden  in  American  courts  and  in 
which  a  Soviet  Judge  sardonically  assisted  In 
paastng  sentence  on  former  allies  of  the 
Soviet  Union. 

That  questioning  was  the  hallmark  of  a 
real  l.beral  Among  lawyers  with  high  pro- 
fessional standards,  doubt  as  to  the  Justice 
rf  rhe  Nuremberg  trials  Is  now  Increasingly 
V  red.  It  was  the  achievement  of  Senator 
Tait  to  eypreas  that  doubt  at  a  time  when  it 
was  politically  dsngerous  and  could  do  him 
no  possible  good. 

The  fearlessness  can  be  seen  In  all  of  Bob 
Taits  public  actions:  In  his  vmcompromls- 
Ing  opposition  to  peacetime  conscription.  In 
his  forthright  attacks  on  price  control  and 
all  other  aspects  of  governmental  regimenta- 
tion. In  the  complete  frankness  and  sincerity 
with  which  he  attacked  international  ar- 
rangements like  the  Yalta  agreement  be- 
fore— not  after— their  evil  character  was 
generally  recognized.  There  Is  not  an  issue 
of  any  magnitude  which  he  has  tried  to 
dodge. 

Tatt  speaks  out  particularly  when  liberty 
and  Justice  are  concerned.  Those  two  aspira- 
tions, he  has  often  said,  are  at  the  base  of 
the  American  Republic  and  must  therefore 
be  the  base  of  the  Republican  program.  In 
1838.  the  year  that  Tafts  grandfather  settled 
in  Cincinnati.  Abraham  Lincoln  observed 
that  the  purpose  of  those  who  built  the 
United  SUtea  was  "to  uprear  upon  lu  hills 
and  Its  valleys  a  political  edlf.ce  of  liberty 
and  equal  rights."  Boa  Tatt  likes  to  quote 
that  passage. 

Tatt's  habit  of  rushing  In  where  others 
fear  to  tread  would  be  dangerous  if  he  were 


a  bull-headed  man.  He  is  saved  from  the 
blunders  of  undue  self-assurance  not  only 
by  his  extensive  knowledge  but  by  bis  will- 
ingness to  listen.  In  any  social  group  ttbere 
there  is  an  authoruy  present,  it  is  Tatt's 
sensible  custom  to  absorb  rather  thaa  to 
take  over  the  conversation  and  expound  hla 
own  views. 

Euc  he  does  not  suffer  fools  gladly.  The 
crUlclsm  which  tells  most  against  Tatt  Is  of 
his  brusquenesa  and  his  occasional  unneces- 
sary rudenaca. 

MASTMA  atimjsa  *rrABn.rrT 

It  Is  here  that  his  wife  has  been  so  helpful 
to  the  Senator.  Poasessed  of  as  keen  and 
quick  a  mind  as  her  htuband'a.  Martha  Taft 
is  also  blessed  with  a  personality  as  warm  and 
radiant  as  h!s  Is  cool  and  aloof.  Martha  has 
notably  softened  Bob's  austerity.  That  she 
respects  and  loves  her  busbsnd  profoundly 
la  obvious.  That  she  fears  he  does  not 
always  do  himself  full  Justice  In  human  lela- 
tionshlps  is  also  aprmrent  Pride  in  a  hus- 
banda  attainments  would  make  any  wife  the 
more  eager  to  clear  away  obstacles  tending  to 
hide  hla  virtues. 

Taits  quiet  industry  and  hla  rather 
austere  life  are  par.j  of  hU  heritage.  His 
dour  grandfather,  AlVihonsu  Taft  (Yale  18331. 
mcved  from  Vermont  to  Cincinnati  in  1838: 
he  prospered  in  both  the  law  and  in  politics, 
becoming  Secretary  of  War  and  later  At- 
torney General  In  the  Cabinet  of  President 
Grant.  His  second  son  by  his  second  wife 
was  a  Jolly  giant  with  a  superb  Judicial  mind 
and  a  massive  appetite  for  both  food  and 
facts:  William  Howard  Tait.  the  only  Ameri- 
can who  served  his  country  as  both  President 
and  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court. 

BcB  Tatt.  the  eldest  eon.  Inherited  the 
appetite  for  facts— a.id  for  a  while  It  was 
f->ared  he  had  the  o;her  apretlte.  too — when 
he  was  a  baby  the  family  had  to  inhibit  his 
appetite  for  oatmeal  by  first  replnclng  the 
cream  with  plain  milk  and  finally  by  elimi- 
nating: the  sugar,  too  Robskt  Alphonso. 
born  September  8.  1889,  In  Cincinnati,  grew 
up  as  the  solemn  one  In  a  gay  household;  he 
was  always  trying  to  interest  someone  in  a 
game  of  chess.  His  lx)yhood  was  without 
particular  incident  except  that  he  was  stung 
by  a  Jellyfish  while  swimming  In  the  Paslg 
River,  when  his  father  was  Governor  Gen- 
eral of  the  Philippines.  He  first  began  to 
attract  notice  as  an  almost  nonpareil  scholar 
at  his  Uncle  Horace's  Taft  School  In  Con- 
necticut; and  then  he  was  first  all  the  way 
through  Yale,  first  in  his  class  all  through 
Harvard  Law  School.  When  his  father  waa 
President  he  was  never  one  of  the  gay  ones 
who  slid  down  the  White  House  stairs  on 
the  great  sliver  serving  trays,  but  he  liked 
charades  and.  later,  dancing  the  Boston  with 
brown-eyed  Martha  Bowers. 

Then  he  settled  down  to  grubbing  at  the 
law  in  Cincinnati,  specializing  in  dry-aa- 
dust  technical  cases.  He  was  twice  rejected 
(too  far-sighted)  for  the  United  States  Army 
In  1917  and  finally  went  abroad  with  Her- 
bert Hoovers  American  Relief  Administra- 
tion, for  which  he  was  decorated  by  the 
Polish,  Belgian,  and  FlnnUh  OovernmenU. 
He  never  has  worn  the  decorations,  any  more 
than  he  has  ever  worn  the  expensive  clothes 
he  could  afford.  For  the  heritage  of  hla 
family  is  that  It  U  a  professional  family,  in- 
terested in  Ideas  rather  than  things,  in  in- 
tellectual rather  than  material  wealth. 

Bob  Tatt  will  never  become  as  genial  and 
Jovial  a  personality  as  his  father  was.  But 
there  Is  no  doubt  that  In  recent  months  he 
has  schooled  himself  to  be  more  considerate 
of  others'  feelings.  This  has  been  markedly 
shown  during  the  Eightieth  Congress.  Taft 
became  chairman  of  the  Republican  policy 
committee,  a  natural  sequel  to  his  chair- 
manship of  the  committee  on  resolutions  at 
the  1944  convention.  As  chairman  of  tbe 
policy  committee  It  would  have  been  easy 
for  a  Uctless  man  to  clash  with  Senator 
VANrcNBCSC,  to  whom  the  party  leadership  in 
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foreign  affairs  had  been  entrusted,  with  Sen- 
ator WHrrt.  as  floor  leader,  or  with  Repre- 
sentative Joq  Martin,  as  Speaker  of  the 
Hou^e.  Although  there  has  been  calculated 
ehort  both  to  discover  and  to  create  such  di- 
vergencies, they  simply  have  not  occurred. 
Much  of  the  remarkable  Republican  record 
In  the  Eightieth  Congress,  achieved  despite 
the  stubborn  resistance  of  the  admlnistra- 
ti'  be  ascribed  to  the  political  tact  and 

o.'  -'     ability    of    Senator    Taft.     The 

truest  measure  of  his  generalship  lies  In  his 
numerous  victories  In  spite  of  the  very  nar- 
row margin  of  the  Republican  majority  in 
the  Senate. 

In  one  vital  field  of  national  policy — for- 
eign relations — Senator  Taft  has  exercised 
considerable  restraint  over  the  free  expres- 
sion of  his  opinions  In  the  recent  years  of 
bipartisan  foreign  policy.  He  recognizes  that 
foreign  policy  Is  largely  the  function  of  the 
executive  arm  of  government,  and  he  has 
been  scrupulous  to  defer  In  this  area  to  Sen- 
ator VAjrozNBEro,  as  spokesman  of  the  Re- 
publican Party  in  various  international 
negotiations 

Thl3  tactfulness.  combined  with  Senator 
Taits  opposition  to  Roosevelt's  foreign  policy 
prior  to  Pearl  Harbor,  has  given  rise  to  an 
impression  that  he  is  not  particularly  inter- 
ested In  foreign  policy  and  that  he  is  some- 
what isolationist  in  viewpoint.  Both  of 
these  criticisms  are  wholly  without  substance. 

To  take  the  last  charge  first,  it  is  worth  re- 
calling that  after  the  First  World  War  both 
Bob  and  Martha  Taft  advocated  American 
membership  in  the  League  of  Nations.  There 
la  notyilng  surprising  in  this.  William  How- 
ard T.ift  was  pushing  for  such  a  world  asso- 
ciation long  before  Woodrow  Wilson  ex- 
pressed any  Interest  in  the  matter.  Tait.  Sr., 
Indeed,  was  the  guiding  spirit  in  the  organ- 
ization, the  League  To  Enforce  Peace,  which 
gave  President  Wilson  his  strongest  support 
In  the  matter.  In  a  speech  at  Cleveland,  as 
far  back  as  May  12.  1915,  William  Howard  Taft 
said  frankly  that  "we  ought  to  depart  from 
the  policy  of  Isolation  that  heretofore  has 
served  us  so  well."  Bob  Taft  has  always  fol- 
lowed his  father's  thinking  In  this  matter. 

S.'nator  Tapt  has.  however,  struck  out  on 
numerous  occasions  against  the  sham  and 
deceit  in  foreign  policy  fj^om  which  the  coun- 
try is  now  reaping  so  sad  a  harvest  of  utter 
disillusion.  He  deeply  resents  the  scuttling 
of  the  Atlantic  Charter  by  the  governments 
which  announced  It  with  such  righteous  fan- 
fare. He  criticized  the  now-apparent  defects 
In  the  United  Nations  plan  when  the  first 
draft  of  its  charter  was  sketched  at  Dumbar- 
ton 'Jaks.  He  has  said  many  times  that  a 
peace  without  Justice  cannot  be  a  basis  for 
hopeful  international  cooperation.  His  "Iso- 
lationism. "  in  short,  seems  to  boll  down  to  a 
record  of  differing  pointedly  with  the  Roose- 
velt foreign  policy. 

On  the  western  trip  which  preceded  the 
announcement  of  his  candidacy  Senator  Taft 
devoted  one  major  speech,  given  before  the 
World  Affairs  Council  of  Tacoma  on  Septem- 
ber 2o.  lo  the  subject  of  foreign  policy.     In 

this  he  charged  bluntly  that, The 

results  of  tbe  foreign  policy  of  the  adminis- 
tration during  the  past  3  years  have  created 
a  situation  as  bad  or  worse  than  that  which 
existed  before  the  war,  and  have  brought  the 
world  to  a  state  of  economic  collapee," 

wx  are  not  imperialists 

But  It  Is  not  Taft's  custom  to  confine  him- 
self to  negative  criticism,  no  matter  how 
well  Justified.  In  this  Tacoma  speech  the 
Senator  listed  seven  "general  principles" 
which  in  his  opinion  should  guide  the  makers 
of  foreign  policy  during  a  crisis  which  Is 
largely  of  our  own  making.  These  principles 
are  as  cogent  today  as  they  were  last  Sep- 
tember. Lately  Taft  has  been  enlarging  on 
them.  The  principles  and  their  enlarge- 
ments can    «  summarized  as  follows: 

First.  Taft  places  emphasis  on  the  mainte- 
nance of  peace  "so  long  as  conditions  do  not 


threaten  the  freedom  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States."  He  does  not  think  that  this 
principle  was  upheld  by  Roosevelt  or  that 
it  Is  being  upheld  by  Truman.  The  use  of 
force  as  an  Instrument  of  national  policy 
is  abhorrent  to  him. 

Second.  Taft  believes  that  "our  foreign 
policy  should  be  built  around  the  United 
Nations,  changing  the  whole  emphasis  of  the 
Organization  to  the  establisliment  of  law  and 
equal  Jxistice  under  law"  He  would  favor  the 
reorganization  of  the  UN  without  Russia  If 
no  progress  can  be  made  otherwise. 

Third,  "I  do  not  believe  we  should  yield 
to  Russia  In  any  wa;  in  its  plan  for  spread- 
ing the  Communist  philosophy," 

Fourth,  the  whole  Morgenthau  policy  and 
Potsdam  plan  for  Germany  was  vicious  and 
stupid.  If  necesary  to  prevent  rearmament, 
western  Germany  could  be  occupied  Indefi- 
nitely. But  the  crazy  program  of  restricting 
German  production,  at  a  time  when  every 
ounce  of  productive  energy  is  needed,  must 
be  abandoned. 

Fifth,  peace  with  Japan,  restoring  self-gov- 
ernment to  that  country,  should  be  con- 
cluded without  further  delay. 

Sixth,  economic  assistance  to  other  nations 
should  te  limited  to  allocations  "to  specific 
countries  for  specific  purposes "  of  recon- 
struction. "In  the  long  run  no  nation  can 
live  on  the  bounty  of  another  nation."  The 
European  recovery  program  should  not  lead 
us  Surreptitiously  into  political  alliances. 

Seventh.  "In  this  Intermediate  period  we 
must  maintain  a  strong  Army  and  Navy" — 
but  not  by  conscription  and  not  for  purposes 
of  Imperialism.  "Somehow  our  people  don't 
like  to  boss  other  people.  Just  as  they  don't 
like  to  be  bossed — and  so  they  are  not  good 
at  the  Job.  We  can  ne-er  make  a  success 
of  Imperialism  because  we  are  not  Imperial- 
ists." 

In  that  homely  last  sentence  can  be  lound 
the  essential  thought  in  Tafts  political  phi- 
losophy, applicable  to  domestic  as  well  as  for- 
eign problems.  It  Is  a  restatement  of  James 
Madison's  classic  saying  that  we  "rest  all  our 
political  experiments  on  the  capacity  of  man- 
kind for  self-government."  The  critical  Jcb 
for  Americans  is  to  govern  themselves — indi- 
vidually and  as  a  Nation.  We  are  not  so  sure 
of  maintaining  that  acl. ievement  that  we 
can  attempt  to  run  the  world. 

Nobody  knows  better  than  Mr.  Truman  that 
Taft  is  in  a  far  better  position  than  other 
Republican  aspirants  f  make  mincemeat  of 
the  Democratic  record. 

If  proof  of  this  were  needed,  it  was  pro- 
vided by  Senator  Taft  the  night  of  November 
17.  That  afternoon  the  President  delivered 
his  message  to  the  special  session,  asking 
not  only  for  stop-gap  aid  for  western  Eu- 
rope, but  also  for  a  10-polnt  '"antl-lnflatlon" 
program  of  which  no  Republican  In  Con- 
gress had  any  advance  information.  After 
only  a  couple  of  hours  of  preparation  Sen- 
ator Taft  went  on  the  air  at  10  p.  m.  the 
same  day  and  completely  demolished  the 
President's  Jerry-built  proposals.  There  was 
uproar  within  and  without  the  party,  crit- 
icizing Taft  for  "shooting  from  the  hip," 
but  the  fact  remains  that  his  demolition  was 
so  thorough  that  scarcely  any  further  work 
on  the  subject  remained  for  his  colleagues 
In  Congress.  The  dream — or  nlghtmare^of 
OPA  resuscitation  Just  faded  out. 

For  some  time  a  gathering  wind  has  been 
blowing  In  the  direction  of  Taft's  candidacy, 
and  the  party  chieftains  in  every  State  are 
well  aware  of  it.  Some  of  them  have  been 
pleased  by  his  seeming  political  blunders. 
But  all  of  them  have  been  Impressed  by  the 
consistency  with  which  the  apparent  blim- 
ders  have  turned  out,  in  retrospect,  to  be 
good  politics.  Less  and  less  one  hears  the 
fatuous  remark  that  "Taft  is  head  and 
shoulders  above  the  others,  but  of  course 
he  could  never  be  elected."  The  party  which 
pays  much  lip  service  to  Lincoln  is  begin- 
ning to  resdize  that  Lincoln  knew  what  he 


was  talking  about  when  he  said  that  all  of 
the  people  can't  be  fooled  ail  of  the  time. 

Today  the  American  people  know  that 
they  have  been  fooled,  and  badly  fooled. 
They  recognize  that  glH)  oratory,  facile  prom- 
ises, and  deceitful  leadership  led  them  to 
their  current  disillusion.  Now.  above  every- 
thing else,  they  want  a  President  with  In- 
tegrity. 

The  Republican  Party  has  made  many 
blunder.s  and  set  up  many  false  gods  slnca 
Lincoln's  day.  The  Democrats  realized,  un- 
der the  New  Deal,  that  their  strength  lay  in 
Republican  ineptitude,  and  Franklin  Roose- 
velt made  the  most  of  it.  The  Republicana 
have  been  less  quick  to  realize  that  their 
political  opportunity  lies  in  a  defense  of  the 
American  tradition,  which  is  at  bottom  a 
liberal  tradition,  ill-represented  by  many  of 
the  captains  of  incmtry  who  have  sought  to 
dominate  the  party. 

The  greatest  asset  of  Senator  Taft  is  his 
real — not  spurious — liberalism.  The  true 
liberal  Is  not  one  who  rages  for  free  enter- 
prise but  one  who  deeply  believes  In  that 
central,  indivisible  core  of  freedom  of  which 
free  enterprise  Is  but  a  single  facet.  The  true 
liberal  is  one  who  hates  monopoly,  whether 
exercised  by  a  government,  a  corporation,  or  a 
labor  union.  The  true  liberal,  in  America, 
believes  in  the  constructive  power  of  Intelli- 
gence when  harnessed  to  fundamental  re- 
ligious principles.  Taft  is  a  true  American 
liberal. 

He  nas  not  set  his  heart  on  the  Republican 
nomination.  He  has  not  changed  any  of  hlj 
opinions  or  compromised  himself  in  any  way 
to  get  it.  He  knows,  and  Martha  Taft  knows, 
that  the  effort  of  candidacy  and  the  re- 
sponsibility of  office  if  elected  are  klUlng 
strains.  And  Taft  is  not  naturally  a  glad- 
hander.  He  gets  no  pleasure  from  being  in 
the  public  eye. 

But  there  is  in  this  man.  as  In  every  real 
liberal,  a  driving  force  which  outweighs  per- 
sonal inclination.  It  may  be  called  a  sense 
of  duty,  a  desire  to  fulfill  capacity  to  the  ut- 
most, a  feeling  of  responsibility  to  those  who 
built  for  living  Americans  the  herlta?«  which 
is  theirs  to  conserve — or  dissipate.  The  name 
that  is  given  to  this  impersonal  urge  Is  im- 
material. It  Is  sufficient  that  Taft  has  It.  and 
that  more  and  more  the  American  people 
have  come  to  recognize  that  here  Is  an 
aspirant  for  the  Presidency  whom  they  can 
really  trust. 
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Tuesday.  March  16.  1948 

Mr.  LANHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
glad  to  Introduce  into  the  Record  a  reso- 
lution adopted  by  the  Democratic  execu- 
tive committee  of  Whitfield  County.  Ga. 

This  resolution  expresses  clearly  the 
sentiment  of  the  great  majority  ^of  our 
people  not  only  In  the  Seventh  District, 
but  throughout  Georgia. 

The  resolution  follows: 

Whereas  Harry  S.  Truman  was  elevated  to 
the  highest  office  within  the  gift  of  the 
American  people  through  the  Democratic 
Party  and  the  loyal  solid  South;  and 

Whereas  for  his  own  selfish  political  pur- 
poses he  now  seeks  to  force  upon  the  people 
of  the  States,  under  the  false  guise  of  so- 
called  civil  rights,  a  system  including  tbe 
worst  features  of  the  secret  police  of  Germany 
and  Russia:  and 
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That  we.  the  Democratic  execu- 
of    Whitfield    County.    Ga.. 
p3  on  record  aa  being  vlgarouaiy 
the  Truman  ao-caUed  clvil-rlghu 
hereby   strongly  eowimend   all 
and  women  In  and  out  of  pub- 
well  as  thoae  from  ether  aertinna 
who   have   denounced   tbla 
prcgram  for  what  It  really  is.    We 
eondemn  the  aid.  comfort,  and 
ren  the  aald  Truman  program  by 
king  pmrnrtMia 

Vnaa   haa    created    the 

in  the  South  since  the  dark 

reconstruction.     We   strongly   urge 

Southern  DemocraU  stand  up 

nted   against  this  undemocratic 

Arlerlcan  program;  be  It  further 

That  coplea  of  this  resolution  be 
press  and  to  the  ConKreasnien 
at  Georgia  and   to  the  Oov- 
1  the  Southern  States. 

Adams:  Charley  Deck:  Byron 
ftnlth:  W.  B.  Strain:  James  Lupo. 
Jr.;  Jim  Bowman:  W.  C.  Douglaa: 
I.  P.  Moore:  Prank  Bird:  W.  C. 
Sryant:  D  I.  Self:  W.  L.  Parker; 
Tom  Pattaraon:  Barl  Henderson: 
Harry  Baxter:  Mrs.  Chaa.  Deck, 
5*>er«tarf. 
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oartUy  tlwt  the  above  Is  a  true 

copy  of  a  resolution  adopted  by 

Democratic  executive  committee,  Whlt- 

y.  Oa..  duly  held  on  March  6,  1948, 

alBrtnatlve  vote  of  each  member  prts- 

March  6.  1944. 

WimrRLD  Cotnrrr  Dacoaunc 

ExEctrmrx  CoMMrrrxk. 
Isaac  AOAMS.  Cfiairman. 
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IN  THE  klOUSE  OP  RZPRESENTATIVB 

Tuesday,  March  16.  1948 
Mr.  JA  nrs.    Mr.  Speaker,  there  are 


misconceptions  regarding  the 
persons  of  Europe  who  sur- 
tiorrors  o(  war  and  persecution 
tlM  Nail  retime  only  to  find  them- 
aeiTes  the  Inmates  of  a  new  type  of  cod- 
centratioit  camp — the  displaced  per- 
•oos  cam]  s.  As  a  membtf  of  the  House 
i  iff  airs  SuboQonrtttee  on  Dto- 
Idaced  P  rsons  and  the  International 
Befiigse  <|>rgani2ation.  I  saw  for  myself 
it  tliat  the  overwhelming  ma- 
jority of  Surviving  displaced  penoDs  are 


yoting,  skilled,  democracy-loving  people, 
who  wish  to  lead  productive  peaceful 
lives  In  a  new  country.  Miis  Oene 
Delano,  whose  letter  to  the  editor  of  the 
Baltimore  Sun  follows,  gives  a  very  able 
and  lllumteattac  answer  to  some  of  the 
aocusatloos  which  have  been  made 
acafmt  the  ^taplaced  persons: 

IzroaiifG  SoMx  Faixachs  Aaotrr  DFs 
To  THB  n>iToa  or  ths  Bom— Sib  :  Having 
recently  returned  from  over  2  yeara  of  oon- 
tinuoua  work  In  dlaplaced- persona  campa  tn 
the  British  zone  of  Germany,  I  am  appalled 
by  some  of  the  unfoiinded  arguments  uaed  to 
defeat  the  Suatton  bill,  which  would  allow  a 
fair  sltare  of  Europe's  dlaplaced  persona  to 
eaur  this  coimtry.  I  would  like  to  refute 
soMM  of  the  baaelesa  antl-DP  statements 
tiuit  I  have  heard  people  here  make. 

I.  ■nrLAcn  piaaoKs  abx  umwoxikc  to  woaa: 
Tlila  Is  fallacious.  I  do  not  deny  that 
there  are  some  If  zy  people  In  DP  campa,  Juat 
as  there  are  In  any  community,  but  they  are 
not  the  rule.  An  example  Is  the  camp  In 
which  I  woriced  ftv  more  than  a  year.  It  held 
between  900  and  1.000  persons  of  Baltic  and 
PoMah  origin.  Of  these,  over  400  were  em- 
ptayad  full  time  In  the  Volkawagcnwerke.  a 
acrman  airtoaanhUe  factory  which  the  Brlt- 
lah  military  gofvernment  operates  to  pro- 
duce can  for  the  occ\ipatlon  forces  In  the 
four  German  aones. 

Another  300  DP's  from  the  same  camp 
workad  full  time  to  staff  a  large  transit  camp 
through  which  over  100.000  repatriating  Poica 
traveled  In  1  year.  Still  others  woriced  for  a 
Brttlah  Army  unit  stationed  near  the  camp. 
During  my  enture  stay  In  the  camp,  the 
fxill-tlme  employment  rate  of  Its  occupants 
( with  aU  persona  over  age  16  considered  em- 
ployable, excepting  women  with  small  chll- 
dr«n  and  persons  certified  by  doctors  as  unfit 
for  work)  never  dropped  below  90  percent. 
Later  I  worked  In  a  m>jre  Isolated  camp. 
where  It  waa  more  difficult  to  find  Jobs  for 
DP^.  The  employment  rate  of  the  3.000 
occupants  waa  nevcrthaieas  over  70  percent, 
mainly  becatow  hundreds  of  them,  finding  no 
other  employment,  cut  timber  In  a  near-by 
ftarest  for  the  British  to  alleviate  the  ahort- 
■g«  of  building  materials  In  England.  With 
my  own  eyes  I  have  seen  some  of  these  DP's 
working  In  the  snow  in  forests  with  bleeding 
feet  caused  by  lack  of  adequate  footwear. 
Thla  la  no  ezaflparstlon. 

n.    insFi.Acxo 


a     MAT     HAVX     RAaMTtn. 

lOeOLOCTCS 

The  atisplclon  that  DP's  may  have  com- 
muniatlc  Ideas  la  sanaelaaa.  If  there  are  any 
pcraona  anywhere  about  whom  one  can  gen- 
•raliae  to  the  point  of  aaylng.  "These  are  all 
aatl-Communlata."  they  are  the  DP's.  The 
only  reaaon  that  they  are  still  displaced  per- 
sona, nearly  3  years  after  VX-day,  Is  that 
they  caiuiot.  or  dare  not,  return  to  their 
Communist-dominated  homelands.  If  you 
could  wltneaa  a  camp  vlalt  by  a  Ruaalan  cX- 
flccr.  with  hla  aacort  of  military  government 
and  police  to  protect  him  from  vlo- 
you  would  realize  that  all  of  the  hatred 
in  DP's  souls  la  directed  against  those  whose 
political  Ideologies  have  deprived  the  Baits 
and  the  Poias  of  the  freedom  for  which  they 
(ought. 

nt.  savLACxD  naaoam  ravi  bxtusxd  ikdixx- 
KBirra  to  ncKnuTS  to  ntxx  xtnMrsaN  ootnr- 


Thls  erroneous  notion  apparently  stems 
from  the  fact  that  60-day  rations  were  offered 
tn  1946  to  Polish  DP's  to  Induce  them  to 
return  home.  Many,  under  the  preaatir*  of 
their  starvation  diet  In  Germany,  took  a 
on  repatriation.  Later  many  of  them 
their  mlatake  and  msnafed  to  eacape 
to  Oetmany  again. 

Haver  waa  It  necaaaary  to  offer  any  induce- 
ment to  any  D.  P.  to  flgiale  to  a  free  coun- 
try.   When  the  Brltlah  offoed  joba  in  Kng- 


land  for  90.000  DP's  tn  the  Brltlah  eone  I 
can  estimate  conaervatlvely  that  ISO.OOO  DP'a 
made  written  applteatiooa.  Many  DP's  bava 
gone  and  are  clamOTtag  to  fo  to  Brasll.  Aua- 
tralla,  and  Canada. 

IV.    THIS    COUMTIT    RAS   KO   BOOM    CB    JOBS    fOk 
DPS 

While  others  know  more  about  ihis  than  1. 
the  Census  Bureau  reports  that  eight  Mid- 
western States  have  suffered  an  800,000  loaa 
in  farm  population  alnce  1940.  And  most  ol 
the  DP's  are  farmers.  They  are  proud  to 
be  farmera.  In  many  of  the  DP  campa  they 
have  organized  agricultural  schools  to  teach 
their  yaimgatars  to  tm  tarmcrs.  They  are 
even  wofkiag  on  Oennan  (arms,  helping  the 
people  who  enslaved  them.  Does  anyone  be- 
lieve th*t  thla  country  cannot  uae  a  fetock  of 
men  and  women  who  know  how  to  farm  the 
bard  way.  when  800.000  Americana  have  left 
the  soil? 

If  Americans  could  see  the  DP's  cleaning 
their  rooms  with  brooms  they  make  from 
twlgi  gathered  in  the  forcstii.  painting  their 
barracks  with  brushes  they  make  from 
blocica  of  wood  and  blta  of  rope,  cooking  with 
utenalls  they  make  from  bits  oC  wrecked  air- 
planea.  these  aame  Americans  would  know 
that  the  DP's  represent  tiie  type  of  work- 
men that  made  this  coimtry  great.  The 
DPs  have  the  kind  of  forUtude  and  Inge- 
uiuty  that  our  ancestors  had,  attributes  tiiat 
we  are,  pertiaps.  loaing  as  life  becomes  so  easy 
tn  the  United  States  of  America. 

Miss  ODfX  Okljudo. 

Baltimobx,  March  4. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  EMANUEL  CELLER 

or   NIW   YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI^'ES 
Tuesdav.  March  16. 1949 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
oao.  I  include  a  sUtement  by  Moshe  Sher- 
tok.  head  of  the  political  department  of 
Jewi.sh  Agency  for  Palestine.  Al.«;o  a 
statement  by  Dr.  Abba  Hillel  Silver, 
chairman  of  the  American  section  of  the 
Jewish  Agency  for  Palestine.  These 
statements  were  made  before  the  United 
Nations  Security  Council. 

The  statements  follow: 
sTATSMnrr  »t  moshi  aKoroK.  head  or  th« 

POLmCAL    DEPAKTMZNT,    JTWISH    ACUfCT    ro« 

PALBTm,    aBToas    ths    unhid    mations 

8BLUK1TT  COUNCLL 

Mr.  President  and  members  of  the  Security 
Council,  Jews  throughout  the  world,  and  par- 
ticularly the  Jews  of  Palestine  in  their  grave 
ordeal,  have  for  many  weeks  past  eagerly 
awaited  the  opportunity  of  bringing  their  case 
regarding  the  present  position  in  Palestine 
to  the  direct  attention  of  this  high  Inter- 
national body.  The  Jewish  Agency  Is  there- 
fore deeply  Rrateful  to  the  Security  Council 
for  the  prlvUege  accorded  it  of  tMlng  seated 
at  tiiia  Uble  and  enabled  to  expreaa  iU  viewa 
on  the  subject  now  under  discuaaion. 

It  Ij  nearly  3  months  since  the  momentous 
resolution  on  Palestine  waa  ailopted  by  the 
General  Assembly.  The  reacdutlon  did  not 
accept  the  full  Jewish  claim.  Par  from  it. 
The  Jewa  had  asserted  tiielr  IntematlonaUy 
recognised  right  to  Immigration  and  settle- 
ment tn  aU  parts 'of  Palaattne  west  of  the 
Jordan,  so  tlut  upon  tlie  formation  of  a 
Jewish  majority  Um  wluile  of  that  territory 
might  beoome  a  Jewish  state.  The  Arabs 
liad  aaked  for  tiie  complete  stoppage  of  Jewish 
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immigration  and  the  immediate  proclamation 
of  Palestine  as  an  independent  Arab  atate. 
The  Assembly  adopted  a  compromise  solu- 
tion. It  did  so  after  exhaustive  deliberation 
which  absorbed  two  of  lU  sessions  snd  the 
work  of  a  special  11-power  committee,  alto- 
gether a  proceas  of  8  months'  continuous  dis- 
cussion. 

The  compromise,  as  is  well  known,  was  to 
set  up  two  independent  states  in  Palestine — 
one  Jewish,  one  Arab,  to  place  Jerusalem  un- 
der International  rule:  and  to  maintain  the 
over-all  unity  of  Palestine  by  linking  together 
the  three  vmlts  In  an  economic  union. 

This  solution,  Mr.  President,  entailed  most 
far-reaching  sacrifices  for  the  Jews.  Twenty- 
five  years  ago,  the  closing  of  Transjordan  to 
Jewish  settlement  had  reduced  the  area  of 
the  Jewish  national  home  to  about  one- 
quarter  of  lU  original  size.  The  Jews  were 
now  expected  to  part  with  nearly  one-half  of 
the  remainder.  Moreover,  Transjordan  hav- 
ing in  the  meantime  become  an  Arab  king- 
dom, Jewish  consent  was  now  sought  for  the 
establishment  of  a  second  independent  Arab 
state  In  the  countrj-  which  the  Jewish  people 
had  for  thousands  of  years  regarded  as  its 
national  patrimony  aud  historic  heritage. 
The  separation  of  Jerusalem  from  the  Jewish 
state  was  a  particularly  painful  wrench. 

Yet  the  Jewish  Agency,  with  the  support  of 
the  overwhelming  majority  of  Palestinian 
Jews  decided,  however,  reluctantly  to  accept 
the  compromise.  It  bowed  to  the  Imposed 
verdict  of  the  International  tribunal.  It  was 
able  to  do  so  because,  though  only  In  one- 
eighth  of  the  area  promised  In  the  Balfour 
Declaration,  the  new  solution  satisfied  the 
Jewish  claim  to  statehood  and  a  place  In  the 
family  of  nations:  also  because  even  that 
limited  area  contained  possibilities  of  devel- 
opment which  opened  the  way  for  large- 
scale  settlement:  and  because,  though  sover- 
eignty was  to  be  curtailed  by  the  Economic 
Union,  the  freedom  of  the  Jewish  state  to  ad- 
mit as  many  Jewish  Immigrants  as  It  found 
necessary  and  possible  remained  unimpaired. 
It  was  the  combination  of  these  three  ele- 
ments—statehood, the  given  area,  and  free- 
dom of  immigration— that  constituted  the 
Irreducible  minimum  which  the  Jews  ac- 
cepted, but  beyond  which  they  would  not  go. 

What  has  happened  In  the  course  of  the  3 
months  and  what  Is  happening  today  Is  a  de- 
termined attempt,  In  open  deQance  of  inter- 
national authority,  to  deny  to  the  Jews  even 
that  minimum  and  to  reduce  them  to  astate 
of  political  subjection.  If  not  actually  to  con- 
front them  with  the  menace  of  physical  an- 
nihilation. The  Arab  government,  members 
of  the  United  Nations,  are  endeavoring  to  de- 
feat the  Assembly's  resolution  by  force  of 
arms.  The  mandatory  power  Is  thwarting 
the  United  Nations  plan  by  a  policy  of  non- 
cooperation  and  is  openly  tolerating  the  ac- 
tive obstruction  of  Its  Implementation. 

Mr.  President,  the  Security  Council  Is  faced 
with  an  open  attempt  to  alter  by  force  the 
settlement  decreed  by  the  Assembly,  which 
the  Assembly  requested  the  Council  to  deter- 
mine "as  a  threat  to  the  peace,  a  breach  of 
the  peace,  and  an  act  of  aggression."  The 
attempt  Is  directly  sponsored  by  the  govern- 
ments of  Arab  states,  members  of  the  United 
Nations.  This  assertion  hardly  stands  In 
need  of  evidential  proof  or  Investigation,  It 
rests  on  the  free  admission  of  the  parties  con- 
cerned. Nor  Is  any  research  or  Intelligence 
work  necessary  to  bring  that  admission  to 
light.  It  Is  shouted  from  every  public  plat- 
form In  the  various  Arab  capitals  and  blared 
through  all  the  trumpets  of  their  ofllclal 
propaganda  machine.  The  endeavor  of  the 
Arab  governments  Is  not  limited  to  the  de- 
feat of  the  United  Nations  plan:  they  aim  at 
imposing  their  own  solution,  the  one  which 
the  Assembly  has  rejected:  and  they  are  try- 
ing to  achieve  both  ends — the  negative  and 
the  affirmative— by  methods  of  aggression 
and  violence  which  are  the  very  negation  of 
the  letter  and  the  spirit  of  the  Charter. 


The  threats  of  force  to  resist  the  partition 
plan,  which  were  voiced  by  practically  every 
Arab  delegate  to  the  Assembly,  are  still  vlvtd 
in  memory.  The  governments  concerned  are 
now  making  every  effort  to  live  up  to  the 
words  of  their  spokesmen.  Even  before  the 
session  of  the  Assembly  tn  September  1947. 
soon  after  the  recommendations  of  UNSCOP 
were  published,  the  six  Arab  governments, 
members  of  the  United  Nations,  met  tn  Sof  ar, 
Lebanon,  and  adopted  a  resolution  expressing 
their  determination  "to  resist  the  Implemen- 
tation of  these  recommendations"  and  un- 
dertaking to  assist  the  Arabs  of  Palestine  In 
"a  relentless  war"  against  them,  "supplying 
them  with  men,  funds,  and  ammunition." 

Boon  after  the  Assembly's  session,  the 
Prime  Ministers  of  the  Arab  states  held  a 
consultation  In  Cairo,  as  a  result  ol  which  an 
official  announcement  was  published  on  De- 
cember 17,  1947,  which  declared  that  "the 
Arab  governments  will  take  decisive  measures 
which  will  guarantee  the  defeat  of  partition," 
and  threatened  that  they  would  throw  the 
full  force  of  their  armies  Into  the  battle  un- 
til victory  Is  achieved.  On  the  same  occasion 
the  Lebanese  Prime  Minister  issued  a  state- 
ment in  which  he  said:  "We  will  never  sleep 
until  we  save  Palestine  as  an  Independent 
Arab  unitary  state  •  •  •  we  will  supply 
Palestine  •  •  •  with  weapons,  equipment, 
and  men."  The  Syrian  Prime  Minister  like- 
wise stated:  "The  time  for  speeches  is  past 
and  the  stage  of  action  Is  at  hand:  we  should 
all  be  determined  to  liberate  Palestine  by  our 
might  and  money."  On  January  15.  1948,  the 
press  offices  of  the  Arab  League — a  league 
comprising  seven  Arab  governments,  of  which 
six  are  members  of  the  United  Nations — dis- 
closed that  the  league  "had  recommended 
that  the  Arab  nations  occupy  all  Palestine 
with  their  regular  armies  when  British  troops 
leave  Palestine." 

The  stage  of  action  had,  Indeed,  arrived. 
Time  will  not  peVmlt  a  full  enumeration  of 
all  the  activities  which  received  publicity. 
Members  of  the  Security  Council  might  refer 
to  the  Jewish  Agency's  Memorandum  on  Arab 
Aggression,  of  which  they  will  receive  copies. 
Here  only  some  of  the  most  salient  facts  will 
be  mentioned.  The  Arab  governments  have 
Jointly  proceeded  to  the  formation  of  what  Is 
called  an  Arab  army  of  liberation.  They  have 
appointed  its  high  command.  In  most  Arab 
countries,  recruiting  offices  for  volunteers 
have  been  opened  with  official  sanction  of 
the  governments.  In  Syria,  recruitment  and 
training  are  under  the  direct  charge  of  the 
Ministry  of  Defense,  which  Issues  official 
notices  to  regulate  It.  The  Ministry  has  an- 
nounced. Inter  alia,  its  acceptance  of  the 
resignation  of  army  officers  volunteering  for 
service  In  Palestine  to  fight  against  partition. 
Similar  resignations  are  reported  from  Egypt 
and  Iraq,  where  the  officers  were  placed  In 
charge  of  training  volunteers.  When  the 
first  Incursion  of  an  armed  force  from  Syria 
via  Lebanon  Into  Palestine  occurred  on  Jan- 
uary 9,  the  press  reported  that  the  Ministers 
of  Defense  of  both  countries  personally  led 
the  convoy,  and  that  the  Syrian  Defense  Min- 
ister's car  headed  the  column,  the  car  flying 
the  Syrian  flag.  Subsequently,  on  January 
14,  the  Lebanese  Defense  Minister  gave  to 
the  Chamber  of  Deputies  in  Beirut  an  eye- 
witness account  of  the  attack  which  the  force 
had  made  on  Jewish  villages,  and  In  which, 
Incidentally,  Mr.  President,  it  suffered  a 
crushing  defeat.  He  added  that  "  all  activi- 
ties, such  as  the  collection  of  funds,  regis- 
tration and  training  of  volunteers,  assembly 
of  arms,  etc.,  are  being  supervised  by  himself 
and  the  Syrian  Defense  Minister  In  accord- 
ance with  the  resolutions  of  the  Prime  Min- 
isters' Conference  In  Cairo." 

Since  that  date  several  such  columns  have 
crossed  the  frontiers  Into  Palestine  as  re- 
ported by  the  Mandatory  Power  to  the  Com- 
mission, all  provided  with  motor  transport 
and  all  properly  equipped  and  provisioned. 
The  Invaders  from  outside  form  the  back- 
tx>ne  of  the  forces  now  attacking  the  Jewi 


In  Palestine,  attacks  in  which  Palestine  Arabs 
play  only  a  aecondary  part.  All  these  activi- 
ties are  conducted  in  conjunction  with  the 
Palestine  Arab  higher  committee  of  which 
the  ex-Muftl  of  Jerusalem  Is  still  the  presi- 
dent. It  Is  noteworthy  that  prominent  In 
the  high  command  and  among  the  district 
commanders  are  men  who,  like  the  Mufti, 
spent  the  war  years  in  Germany  helping  Hit- 
ler. The  backbone  of  the  Iraqi  contingents 
are  those  who  fought  under  Rashld  All  In  the 
pro-Nazi  rebellion  of  1941.  When  the  leader 
of  an  Egyptian  contingent  arrived  In 
Damascus,  he  proposed  that  the  contingent 
be  named  after  a  notorious  Egyptian  Nazi 
who  had  died  in  Germany. 

The  distinguished  delegate  of  Egypt  must 
be  complimented  on  the  extreme  modera- 
tion and  restraint  of  his  expressions  when 
he  attempts  to  describe  these  aggressive  acts, 
to  which  his  government  is  a  party,  as  being 
merely  a  matter  of  "noncompliance"  with  a 
recommendation  of  the  Assembly.  Open  and 
active  defiance  are  the  words  indicated. 
Moderation  Is,  Indeed,  a  relative  notion.  To 
the  Egyptian  delegate,  the  Arab  solution  for 
the  Palestine  problem,  which  expects  the 
Jews  of  Palestine  to  put  up  with  the  fate  of  a 
crystallized  or  dwindling  minority  and  con- 
sole themselves  with  a  paper  guaranty  of 
religious  toleration,  is  the  very  acme  of  mod- 
eration. Such  impervlousness  to  arguments 
from  the  other  side  and  refusal  to  under- 
stand the  essence  of  the  national  movement 
of  another  people  make  the  continuation  of 
political  discussion  futile.  It  is  high  time 
for  the  representative  of  the  Arab  govern- 
ments to  realize  that  the  Jewish  people  in 
Palestine  will  never  submit  to  the  status  of 
a  minority  on  sufferance  which  Is  the  lot  of 
the  oriental  Jewish  communities:  that  the 
urge  for  independence  will  never  be  eradi- 
cated from  Jewish  hearts;  that  the  very  logic 
by  which  one  Arab  country  after  another 
in  the  Middle  East  has  achieved  Its  national 
sovereignty  makes  the  Jewish  claim  to  state- 
hood In  Palestine  Indisputable  and  Its 
realization  Irresistible:  that  as  long  as  Arab 
states  continue  to  resist  by  force  the  attain- 
ment of  the  Jewish  national  goal  there  can  be 
no  peace  or  stability  In  the  Middle  East;  and 
that  the  long-term  Interests  of  all  concerned 
can  only  be  served  by  mutual  adjustment 
based  on  equality  of  status  rather  than  by 
attempts  at  suppression  and  obliteration. 

The  Jews  repudiate,  Mr.  President,  as  fan- 
tastic and  grotesque,  the  allegation  which 
the  Syrian  delegate  saw  fit  to  repeat  here  that 
for  the  Jews.  Palestine  ts  a  mere  springboard 
for  Imperialistic  expansion  Into  the  whole 
area  of  the  Middle  East.  The  assertion  is 
fantastic  under  any  circumstances,  for  It  la 
the  very  essence  of  Zionism  to  concentrate 
on  Palestine  and  not  to  create  a  new  dis- 
persal. The  assertion  is  grotesque  at  a  time 
when  all  the  countries  around  Palestine  are 
poised  to  sweep  down  on  it  to  crush  the 
budding  Jewish  state  out  of  existence. 

It  may  be  idle  to  try  to  refute  many  other 
outworn  shibboleths  in  th?  Syrian  delegate's 
speech,  for  this  has  been  done  many  a  time, 
apparently  to  no  avail.  Only  one  charge  can- 
not be  Ignored,  for  It  carries  In  it  polsonotis 
seed  which  may  strike  fruitful  ground  in 
the  Middle  East  and  bear  pernicious  fruit.  It 
is  that  the  creation  of  the  Jewish  state  would 
place  Christian  and  Moslem  holy  places  un- 
der Jewish  domination,  with  re.«ults  too  hor- 
rible to  contemplate.  The  Syrian  delegate's 
speech  was  undoubtedly  animated  by  the 
highest  Ideals  of  Interrellglous  peace.  The 
speech  will  probably  be  widely  read  In  the 
Arab  countries  but  there  will  be  no  footnote 
to  inform  the  uninitiated  that  Jerusalem  and 
Bethlehem  are  in  the  International  zone,  that 
Hebron  (incidentally  holy  primarily  to  the 
Jews)  and  Nazareth  are  In  the  Arab  state. 
and  that  throughout  the  area  of  the  Jewish 
state  there  Is  hardly  a  single  Moslem^  or 
ChrUtlan  shrine.  In  the  tru?  sense  of  the 
term.    As  to  ordinary  churches  and  mosqties. 
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Ifea  Ae\f«iXe  nt  Syria  gmrt  the  ImpreaBlon 
that  there  were  many  caaaa  at  their  deaecra- 
tton  by  Jnra.  Actually  not  a  stnela  auch 
eaM  la  on  raeord  anyvher*  In  the  world. 
This  la  to  compw  with  the  rlota  In  Aleppo 
1M7.  when  all  the  12  Jewtab 
of  the  city  were  sacked  and 
h«m«d  prficttcally  to  the  ground.  Invaluable 
ancient  sfrolla  being  consuTned  In  the  Ore, 

with  tY  e  rlota  in  Cairo  In  November  IMfl. 
re  ays  f  ogtaea  and  churches  alike  were 
the  target  oC  mob  Tlolence.  While  the  Syrian 
laa  making  his  speech,  the  news- 
ot  the  day  carried  a  picture  showing 
Arab  rtflfmen  at  the  Wailing  Wall,  the 
greatest  ;  anctuary  of  the  Jewish  pecple.  to 
which  th  t  access  of  Jewish  worshipers  is 
now  barre  I.  Such  Incidents  serve  as  a  meas- 
ure of  de  ;cneratlon  of  the  proverbial  Arab 
chivalry.  Other  manifestations  of  It  are.  on 
one  plane,  the  forcible  extortion  of  contrlbu- 
tiona  fron  the  Jews  of  Kgypt.  Lebanon,  and 
Iraq  in  sipport  of  the  antlpartition  cam- 
paign. 1.  4..  of  the  killing  of  thair  kith  and 
kin  in  Pilestine  and  of  the  liquidation  of 
tlie  natioi  al  hope  of  th.elr  people  which  they 
ao  fervent  ly  share;  and,  on  aiiolher  plane, 
the  horrl  }1«  muUlaUun  of  the  bodies  of 
Jawlata  fa;  len  in  Palestine  and  the  parading 
through  i  rab  towns  of  the  cut-off  heada  of 
J«wlalk  vM  tlms  stuck  on  spikes. 

The  An  b  spokesnMU  have  inveatad  much 
eAort  in  the  contention  that  the  resolution 
ct  tlM  Am  embiy  la  a  mere  recommendation. 
I  hope.  Mi .  President,  that  though  not  privi- 
leged to  represent  a  member  state  I  may 
b*  permit  cad  to  make  a  fea 
tids  aapac '.  ot  the  problem  which 

tha  Vnltad  Ktafdocn.  When  the 
ag/tomt  ptapomA  and  other  pcmcrs 
agreed  thi  t  the  problem  of  Palestine  sh<iuld 
be  rafarrsil  to  th«  Assembly,  tbay  were  fully 
awar*  of  t  M  powers  of  this  body.  They  wera 
fully  aware  of  the  fact  that  Palestine 
for  2i  years  been  an  International  trust. 
Hi  the  fee  t  of  the  announced  decision  of  the 
m>ml»»or '  power  to  terminate  the  mandate, 
the  Oenet  U  Assembly  was  fully  aware  of  Ita 
responslbl  ttlea  in  regard  to  this  trust  and 
of  Its  pow(  r  to  fill  the  vacuum  created  by  the 
Ilquldatio]  I  of  the  maadfttory  regime.  One 
guTeiuiuei  rt  goes,  mihi^Imw  goremment — the 
United  Nttions  Commission  as  agent  of  the 
General  Aisembly — replaces  It. 

This  re  ommendation  of  the  General  As- 
sembly, w:  uch  was  addrewed  in  the  first  place 
to  the  Ma  idatory  Po«cr.  was  accepted  by  the 
Mandator '  Power  as  a  decision  of  that  body. 
I  underlL  le  the  word  deciaion.  Speaking 
In  the  Be  use  of  Conunooa  on  December  11. 
1M7.  the  British  SecrcUry  of  SUte  for  the 
Colonies.   4r.  Crecch-Jonee,  said: 

'*The  dsBlaion  of  the  Aaecmbly  is  regarded 
by  Bit  Maleaty's  Government  as  the  decision 
of  A  court  of  internatloiial  opinion.  This  u 
not  a  griM  ging  aoceptaiice  *  •  *  we  wish 
our  authc  rlty  traualerred  to  our  succeeeors 
in  an  orderly  manner.  We  can  only  expreee 
our  hope.  •  •  •  that  the  greatest  reepcct 
will  be  ali»wn  this  declaiun  of  the  inurna- 
tional  aut  lorlty. " 

Ob  OaoiiDbar  12.  the  aecretary  of  Bute 
tor  9orc%i  AlTairs.  Mr.  Bevin.  declared: 

"I  am  a  >t  going  and  His  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment are  not  going  to  oppose  the  United 
Natlona  c  eciaion  •  •  •  There  la  the 
United  Ra  :iona  deciaion  *  •  *  If  my  col- 
leagues  or  [  can  render  any  asetstance  *  •  • 
veahall  d>  it." 

It  may  m  recalled  that  when  the  British 
Oovcmmeit  first  referred  the  question  of 
Palestine  o  the  United  Natlona.  It  made  no 
stlpulatioi .  aa  to  whether  and  under  what 
It  «  otUd  conoply  with  the  recommen- 
1  (  seamed  reasonable  to  a«ume.  at 
the  tlm-.  that  whatever  the  verdict,  the 
United  Kl  igdom  would  accept  It  and.  as  a 
loyal  mem  ser  of  the  United  Nations,  cooper- 
ate in  Iws  I  xecutlon.     Later,  when  conditions 


every  effort  wae  made  by 
for  the  drafting  at  the  plan 
In  the  session  oi  the  Assembly  to  meet  them. 
Tet  the  attitude  of  the  Brltiah  Government 
has  developed  and  hardened  Into  one  of  non- 
cooperation  bordering  on  obetruetfton. 

The  British  Government  ilertfH  that  it 
would  take  no  part  In  the  implwMniatlnn  of 
the  plan.  Actually,  the  plan  wae  BOt  baaed 
on  Its  enforcement  by  the  Mandatory  Power. 
On  the  other  hand.  It  tnaisted  that,  as  long 
ss  the  mandate  lasts.  It  can  suffer  no  rival 
aothorlty  In  Palestine  but  must  slone  be  re- 
■poaetble  for  the  maintenance  of  law  and 
order.  It  has  not  dlaeharged  that  responai- 
blllty. 

One  cnn  undaiatead  the  quandary  In  which 
the  United  Kingdom  Government  found 
itself  placed  as  a  result  of  Its  own  attitude. 
Tb«  Arab  attack  waa  not  directed  purely  and 
stmply  against  Jewish  lives  and  Jewish  prop- 
erty. Its  mstn  tarKet  was  the  policy  of  the 
United  Nations.  To  defend  Jews  against 
Arnb  sttKck  meant  by  Implication  to  defend 
the  policy  of  the  United  Nations  sgainat  those 
trying  to  subvert  It.  Prom  this  implication 
the  mandatory  administration  found  Itself 
Inhibited.  It  therefore  could  not  fully  main- 
tain law  and  order.  To  say  the  least,  Its  will 
was  paralyred.  its  springs  of  sctlon  were 
braked.  At  the  very  inception  of  the  trouble, 
a  senior  government  ofBclal  Informed  the 
Jewish  Agency  that  police  escort  could  not  be 
provided  for  Intertirban  transport  since  "this 
might  be  Interpreted  as  British  Implementa- 
tion of  partition  " 

In  trying  to  escape  the  dilemma,  the  ad- 
ministration evolved  a  theory  cf  Its  own 
neutrality  In  a  conflict  between  the  Jews  and 
Arabs,  and  In  justlflcatlon  of  the  theory  It 
proceeded  to  conjure  up  a  spurious  equality 
of  ifullt  as  between  the  attackers  and  the  at- 
tached— between  those  upholding  and  those 
defying  the  suthorlty  of  the  United  Natlona. 
"The  Jewish  story  that  the  Arabs  are  the  st- 
tackrrs  and  the  Jews  the  attacked  Is  not 
tenable,"  said  Sir  Alexander  CBdcg«\n  In  the 
statement  to  the  Commission  "Elements 
on  each  side,"  he  went  on.  "are  engaged  In 
sttncking  or  In  making  reprisals  undls- 
tlrgulshable  from  attacks."  But  this  artl- 
flclsl  equality.  In  the  further  endeavor  of 
ratlaaal^Tlnfl;  British  behavior,  becomes  a^aln 
an  Inequality,  this  time  somewhat  In  favor 
of  the  Arsb  and  to  the  discredit  of  the  Jew. 
Por.  so  runs  the  official  British  sccount,  "the 
Arabs  sre  determined  to  show  that  they  will 
not  submit  umely  to  the  United  Nations 
plan  of  partition:  while  the  Jews  are  trying 
to  consolldste  the  advantages  gained  at  the 
General  Assembly. ~ 

The  fallacy  of  this  anaJyala  was.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, we  believe,  fully  exposed  In  the  JewUti 
i^gracy's  Memorandum  on  the  Policy  of  the 
Msndatory  Power  In  Palestine  Since  the 
Adoption  of  the  General  Assembly  s  Reeolu- 
tion.  with  Particular  Reference  to  Security, 
submitted  to  the  UN  Palestine  Commission 
on  February  31.  1948,  copies  of  which  were 
sent  to  members  of  the  Security  Cotincll.  It 
was  the  Arsbs  who  launched  the  attack.  The 
Jews  acted  In  self -defence  They  expected 
a  strong  reaction  from  the  Government,  in 
accordance  with  its  underuklng.  This  waa 
not  forthcomlni;.  On  the  contrary.  Jewlah 
aalX-defense  activities  were  hampered  and 
dlartipted.  Searches  of  arms  among  the  Jews, 
arreeta  of  Jewish  defenders  si  most  under  the 
Are  of  Arab  attack,  prohibition  of  the  use 
by  Jews  of  more  effective  defense  equipment 
were  the  order  of  the  day.  It  was  only  then 
that  isolated  acts  of  Indiscriminate  blood- 
shed on  the  part  of  dissident  Jewish  groups 
occurred  Although  even  these  came  by  way 
of  reaction  to  Arab  violence,  they  were  tun- 
reservedly  condemned  by  the  organised  com- 
munity, but  were  eelaed  upon  by  the  au- 
thorities In  Juatlflcation  ot  their  neutrality. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  organized  Jewish 
detepee  organization,  the  Raganah,  found  tt- 
eeif  construlned  by  official  inaction  or  by 


lack  of  olBclai  action  to  assume  the  eotmter- 
offenaive  by  trying  to  attack  and  elimi- 
nate enemy  strongholds.  Its  counterattacks 
have  been  limited  In  number  and  aimed  at 
selected  targets.  No  action  of  the  Hagsnah 
was  ever  nx>tlvated  by  the  desire  to  con- 
solidate the  advantages  gained  from  the  par- 
tition plan,  though  if  there  were  such 
action,  ita  purpose  would  have  been  to  up- 
hold tiie  United  Nations'  decision  and  not  to 
resist  It.  The  only  act  which  could  by  a 
long  stretch  of  Interpretation  come  under 
that  definition  wae  the  refuaal  of  the  Jews 
to  follow  ofBcuil  advice  to  evacuate  certain 
parte  of  Palestine — but  this  was  no  con- 
aolidaUan.  it  was  mere  maintenance  of  pre- 
vloualy  acquired  poaitions.  which  the  Gov- 
ernment wanted  them  to  surrender. 
Throughout,  the  Jewish  plan  of  campaign 
was  one  of  defense,  that  of  the  Arabs  one 
of  aggreaaion.  It  was  only  complete  polit- 
ical disorientation  that  could  so  distort  the 
picture  in  the  eyes  of  the  mandatory  Gov- 
ernment. 

Were  the  facts  to  conform  with  Sir  Alex- 
ander Cadogan's  theory  there  would  have 
had  to  be  cases  of  large  crowds  of  ar-ned 
Jews  converging  from  all  sides  to  wipi  out 
an  isolated  Arab  village,  or  crossing  Into 
Syria,  there  to  disrupt  traffic  or  attack  peace- 
ful settlements.  Then,  and  then  only,  would 
the  acts  on  both  sides  Indeed  t>ecome  in- 
distinguishable. 

There  are  questions  arising  from  certain 
aspects  of  the  mandatory*s  policy  and  prac- 
tice to  which  It  is  Indeed  dlfScult  to  find  an 
answer.  Why  are  arms  distributed  to  units 
of  the  Arab  municipal  police  and  withheld 
from  the  Jewish?  Is  It  not  clear  that  those 
arms  will  t>e  used  against  the  Jews  and  the 
United  Nations'  plan?  Why  are  units  of  the 
Arab  Legion  so  stubbornly  maintained  In  or 
near  Jewish  areaa  after  their  murderous  st- 
tacks  on  Jewish  traffic  and  passers-t>y?  Must 
the  Jews  be  contlnuallv  subjected  to  this 
extreme  provocation?  Why  does  the  Brit- 
ish Government  continue  to  supply  arms  to 
the  Arab  states'*  Repreaentatlves  of  the 
British  Government  have  denied  tliat  these 
arms  sre  being  used  for  flft Siting  in  Palestine. 
How  can  they  be  sure?  And  even  If  this  were 
true.  Is  It  not  clear  that  the  supply  of  arms 
to  Arab  states  at  this  Juncture  releases  other 
arms  for  Palestine?  And  I  should  like  to 
add:  Why  is  It  thst  the  domination  of  the 
entire  srea  of  the  old  city  of  Jerusalem  by 
Arab  band.-!  la  tolerated? 

The  gravest  problem  of  all  arlaee  In  con- 
nection with  this  continued  Incursion  of  Arab 
armed  forces  from  outside.  The  government 
which  has  shown  such  a  remarkable  excess  of 
zeal,  vigilance,  and  eflklency  In  tracking 
dawn  and  Intercepting  sea  transports  at 
Jewlah  refugees  from  Kurope.  mnintalns.  to 
an  appesrancee,  an  attitude  ot  almost  com- 
plete resignation  and  belpleesnees  or  Indlf- 
frrence— In  the  face  of  this  steady  piecemeal 
invasion  of  a  territory  which  le  stlil  In  its 
charge.  AoBordlng  to  the  information  of  the 
Jewish  Agettcy.  so  far  seven  aottlHiganu  have 
crossed  into  Palestine  ttMSOgll  tba  northern 
and  eastern  frontiers,  ni^bertng  between 
them  eome  4.000  to  4,A00  men.  They  did  not 
tnflltrste  In  smsll  groups:  they  cams  each 
time  hundreds  of  men  together,  moetly  in 
well -organ  Ixed  convoys  of  motor  trucks. 
They  ernsssd  bridgse  and  traveled  along  high- 
ways. Wltb  one  or  two  exceptions  their 
entry  was  entirety  unhindered  Is  it  con- 
celvsble  that  no  advance  information  could 
be  obtained  regarding  the  moventenLs  of 
theae  eolumna  and  no  effective  guard  could 
be  maintained  at  the  main  entrances  or 
crossings?  On  one  oceaelon  the  Jewlah 
Agency  suecccded  In  warning  the  autboritlee 
41  hours  In  advance  of  an  Impending  eroas- 
tng.  Yet  nothing  was  done  to  prevent  It 
and  the  contingent  crossed  safely  and 
pitched  Its  tents  near  a  larfe  Arab  village 
where  It  remained  unmolested  until  the  men 
were  preetunably  poated  to  varloue  oenrera. 


The  administration  now  admits  that  certain 
parts  of  Palestine  are  under  the  virtual  con- 
trol of  the  commanders  of  these  foreign 
forces.  They  are  increasingly  active  In  offen- 
sive operations.  Hov^-  can  the  general  public 
then  resist  the  impression  that  preparations 
are  openly  tolerated  for  the  proclamation  of 
Arab  rule,  local  or  foreign,  over  large  parts 
of  Palestine.  In  complete  disregard  cf  the 
United  Nations'  decision  and  under  condi- 
tions of  mortal  peril  to  the  Jewish  population 
concerned? 

The  situation.  Mr.  President,  is  further 
aggravated  by  a  process  of  rapid  disintegra- 
tion of  authority  which  Is  destructive  of  dis- 
cipline. Latent  hatreds  are  given  free  rein. 
There  have  been  clear  cases  of  individual 
Jews  being  shot  In  cold  blood  by  British 
troops  and  p>olice.  and  worse  excesses  are  be- 
lieved to  be  possible.  The  very  fact  that 
such  Is  the  state  of  feeling  creates  an  un- 
tenable situation  and  contributes  an  addi- 
tional reason  why  the  British  mandate  must 
be  terminated  as  soon  as  possible  and  should 
certainly  not  be  prolonged  beyond  the  fixed 
date  of  May  15. 

Despite  all  the  bitter  disappointments 
born  of  the  white  paper  of  1939,  the  Jews 
had  hoped  that  the  winding-up  of  the  British 
mandate  would  produce  a  detente  In  their 
relations  with  the  mandatory  and  make 
possible  a  friendly  separation.  These  hopes 
have  been  tragically  falsified  by  experience. 
As  long  as  the  mandatory  government  In- 
exorably pursues  Its  present  political  course. 
even  the  slightest  revival  of  mutual  confi- 
dence seems  unthinkable.  On  the  crucial 
Issue  of  Immigration,  policy  has  remained 
unchanged,  and  even  a  clear  recommenda- 
tion of  the  Assembly  for  the  freeing  of  a 
port  to  allow  a  substantial  immigration  has 
proved  of  no  avail.  Only  750  permits  per 
month  are  available  for  Immigration  from 
Europe,  the  balance  of  the  quota  be'.ng  de- 
voted to  the  evacuation  of  Cyprxis.  In  these 
circumstances.  Is  It  surprising  that  groups  of 
survivors  of  the  European  massacres  continue 
to  cross  the  Mediterranean  on  their  own? 
What  Is  surprising  is  that  the  arrival  of  these 
transports,  all  Intercepted,  should  be  set  by 
the  honorable  spokesman  of  the  United 
Kingdom  as  a  disturbing  factor  In  the  se- 
curity situation,  equal  In  Its  damaging  effect 
to  that  of  the  Incursion  of  armed  Arab  forces 
across  the  land  frontiers — and  this  at  a  time 
when  all  recent  refugee  transporu  let  them- 
selves be  diverted  or  transshipped  to  Cyprus 
without  the  slightest  disturbance  or  the  least 
resistance. 

The  mandatory  government  has  also  so  far 
opposed  steps  being  taken  In  preparation  of 
the  JewUh  state  militia.  The  British  Secre- 
tary of  State  lor  the  Colonies  In  his  state- 
ment to  the  Security  Council  said  that  his 
Government  could  not  agree  "to  the  forma- 
tion of  a  militia  under  the  control  of  the 
provisional  government  of  the  future  Jew- 
ish state."  But  nothing  of  the  sort  was  re- 
quested at  thU  suge  by  the  Jewish  Agency, 
The  proposal  which  we  put  forward  to  the 
U.  N.  Commission  on  Palestine  and  which  we 
understand  was  transmitted  to  the  manda- 
tory government  was  not  for  the  Immediate 
establishment  of  a  militia  to  operate  Inde- 
pendently of  British  control  during  the  {pe- 
riod of  the  mandate.  It  was  something  quite 
different,  namely,  that  preparations  should 
start  now  for  the  setting  up  of  the  mllltla 
after  the  termination  of  the  mandate.  We 
suggested  that  permission  should  be  given 
for  the  proper  training  of  a  nucleus  of  the 
militia,  which  would  take  no  part  In  day-to- 
day defense  duties,  and  that  facilities  should 
be  given  for  the  acquisition  and  storing  of 
the  necessary  equipment.  It  Is  these  requests 
that,  according  to  our  Information,  have 
been  refused  by  representatives  of  the  man- 
datory government. 

This  question  of  the  militia  and  of  the 
forces  required  for  the  Implementation  of 
the  plan  in  general  calls  for  a  clear  definition 


of  the  Jewish  Agency's  attitude.  We  have 
throughout  maintained,  first,  that  the  Jews  of 
Palestine  are  ready  to  shoulder  far-reaching 
responsibilities  In  their  defense  and  In  the 
defense  of  their  territory  under  the  plan; 
second,  that  In  view  of  the  fact  that  the 
United  Nations  authority  may  be  threatened 
by  aggression  from  outside,  an  International 
force  Is  vitally  necessary.  This  attitude  re- 
mains unchanged.  Our  experience  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  operation  of  the  Haganah  In  the 
last  3  months  has  been  definitely  encourag- 
ing. V/e  have  held  our  ground  throughout. 
Every  single  attack  has  been  beaten  off.  We 
have  been  assisted  by  British  forces  only  on 
special  occasions,  more  often  than  not  after 
the  battle  had  already  been  decided  In  our 
favor  by  our  own  action.  In  general  we  have 
been  hampered  and  Impeded  in  our  defense 
activities  by  the  limitations  Imposed  by  the 
Government.  Granted  adequate  equipment 
and  full  freedom  of  action,  we  feel  hopeful 
of  being  able  to  build  up  an  effective  defense 
force  for  the  Jewish  state.  To  achieve  that 
we  require  assistance — certainly  In  arms,  pos- 
sibly in  funds  during  the  Initial  p)erlrd.  but 
not  In  men. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  Is  the  problem  of 
the  enforcement  of  the  Charter  and  of  the 
prevention  of  aggression  which  Is  essentially 
a  United  Nations  responsibility.  We  have 
never  set  the  formation  of  an  International 
force  as  an  Indispensable  condition  for  the 
Implementation  of  the  plan.  In  view  of  the 
fact  of  outside  aggression  an  International 
force  is  clearly  indicated.  Yet  If  the  Inter- 
national force  Is  not  established,  we  shall 
still  be  ready  to  discharge  our  responsibility, 
but  In  that  eventuality  our  need  for  assist- 
ance will  be  correspondingly  greater. 

Whatever  happens,  and  even  If  the  worst 
comes  to  the  worst,  the  Jews  of  Palestine 
will  fight  for  the  defense  of  their  lives  and 
their  political  rights.  Their  spirit  and  their 
capacity  have  been  revealed  In  the  last  3 
months. 

Time  Is  of  the  most  vital  essence.  Since 
we  must  be  ready  to  assume  responsibility 
upon  the  termination  of  the  mandate,  nat- 
urally under  the  direction  of  the  United  Na- 
tions Commission,  our  preparations  must 
begin  at  once.  We  have  asked  the  commis- 
sion for  the  Immediate  provision  of  sup- 
plementary arms  for  our  present  needs.  But 
apart  from  the  forces  engaged  at  present 
in  day-to-day  defense,  additional  contin- 
gents of  our  people  must  be  organized  r.nd 
commence  their  training,  and  arms  must  be 
provided  for  setting  up  the  mllltla.  This 
would  call  for  the  revision  of  Indiscriminate 
embargoes  and  for  the  Initiation  of  an  arms 
policy  which  would  be  In  harmony  with  the 
United  Nations  plan,  namely,  the  supply  of 
arms  to  those  who  are  ready  to  assume  de- 
fense responsibilities  In  the  Implementation 
of  the  plan  and  the  denial  of  arms  to  those 
engaged  In  resisting  It.  We  very  respect- 
fully suggest,  Mr.  President,  that  the  Secu- 
rity Council  might  consider  Issuing  a  call 
to  all  member  states  to  adopt  such  a  pol- 
icy In  regard  to  the  sale  or  supply  of  arms 
to  Palestine  and  the  neighboring  countries, 
Including  all  countries  of  the  Arab  League. 

The  United  Nations  Commission,  which 
has  been  at  work  since  January  9,  has  al- 
ready made  progress  with  many  aspects  of 
the  program  of  Implementation.  We  are 
gratified  to  note  their  decision,  communi- 
cated to  the  Security  Council,  to  proceed 
with  their  work.  In  which  the  Jewish  Agency 
will  be  happy  to  continue  Its  fullest  co- 
operation. One  of  the  most  Important  and 
urgent  tasks  of  the  commission  is  the  for- 
mation of  a  provisional  council  of  govern- 
ment. In  regard  to  which  negotiations  are 
In  progress. 

The  possibility  that  on  April  1  the  Secu- 
rity Council  may  have  to  consider  what  steps 
should  be  taken  In  regard  to  the  Arab  state 
area  If  no  provisional  council  has  been 
formed  there  was  anticipated  in  the  resolu- 


tion and  Is  no  reason  why  a  provisional  coun- 
cil for  the  Jewish  state  should  not  be  estab- 
lished In  time. 

These  are,  Mr.  President,  our  observations 
on  the  subject  of  implementation.  The  dis- 
tinguished delegate  of  the  United  States  has 
Introduced  a  resolution  proposing  that  the  , 
Council  "accept,  subject  to  the  authority  of 
the  Security  Council  under  the  Charter,  the 
requests  addressed  by  the  General  Assembly 
to  it  In  paragraphs  (a),  (b).  and  (c)  of  the 
General  Assembly  resolution."  and  that  it 
establish  a  committee  comprising  the  five 
permanent  members  of  the  Council  whose 
functions  will  be.  Inter  alia,  "to  consider 
whether  the  situation  with  respect  to  Pales- 
tine constitutes  a  threat  to  international 
peace  and  security,  and  to  report  Its  conclu- 
sions as  a  matter  of  urgency  to  the  Council." 
The  Jewish  Agency  submits.  Mr.  President, 
that  both  steps  are  patently  urgent. 

The  delegate  of  the  United  States  also  pro- 
posed that  the  same  committee  should  "con- 
sult with  the  Palestine  Commission,  the  man- 
datory power  and  representatives  of  the  prin- 
cipal communities  of  Palestine  concerning 
the  Implementation  of  the  General  Assembly 
recommendation.'  In  the  passage  of  his  ad- 
dress which  bears  on  this  particular  proposal 
he  explained  that  the  purpose  of  the  Security 
Council  In  undertaking  this  consultation 
should  be  to  "make  every  effort  to  get  an 
agreement  on  the  basis  of  the  General  As- 
sembly recommendation  for  the  underlying 
political  difficulty." 

The  purpose  of  the  consultation,  we  must 
confess,  is  not  clear,  and  the  proposal  leaves  - 
us  greatly  bewildered.  We  fear  that  It  may 
lead  to  new  delays  and  complications  which 
may  Jeopardize  the  Implementation  of  the 
whole  plan  and  further  exacerbate  the  situ- 
ation in  Palestine.  In  the  past,  innumerable 
attempts  were  made  by  the  Jewish  Agency 
and  some  also  by  the  mandatory  govern- 
ment— each  side,  naturally,  acting  according 
to  Its  own  lights — to  explore  the  possibility 
of  an  agreed  settlement  of  the  Palestine 
problem.  All  these  efforts  remained  fruit- 
less. It  was  as  a  result  and  at  the  end  of 
this  long,  laborious,  and  futile  quest  for  an 
agreed  solution  that  the  question  was  even- 
tually brought  before  the  United  Nations  for 
final  adjudication  and  the  partition  com- 
promise was  adopted  by  the  Assembly  as  a 
way  out  of  the  difficulty.  In  recommending 
to  the  British  Parliament  the  submission  of 
the  question  to  the  United  Nations,  repre- 
sentatives of  the  British  Government  them- 
selves expressed  their  conviction,  based  on 
long  experience,  that  a  solution  acceptable 
to  both  parties  was  outside  the  realm  of 
practical  politics. 

Thus.  Mr.  Bevln,  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
Porelgn  Affairs,  declared  In  the  House  of 
Commons  on  February  18,  1947,  that  there 
was  no  prospect  of  reaching  any  settlement 
in  Palestine  "which  would  be  even  broadly  ac- 
ceptable to  the  two  communities  In  Pales- 
tine." This  view  was  also  expressed  by  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies.  Mr. 
Creech-Jones.  In  the  House  of  Commons  on 
August  12,  1947.  and  Sir  Alexander  Cadogan  In 
the  General  Assembly  on  November  26.  1947. 

A  similar  view  was  very  cogently  ex- 
pressed— wltb  remarkable  cogency — by  the 
delegate  of  the  United  States  at  the  last 
session  of  the  Assembly,  and  I  would  beg 
leave  to  quote  the  relevant  passage.  Speak- 
ing at  one  of  the  concluding  meetings  of 
the  Assembly  on  November  26,  Ambassador 
Johnson  said:  "Much  has  been  said  during 
the  course  of  these  debates  on  the  desira- 
bility and  necessity  of  presenting  to  the 
General  Assembly  a  plan  which  would  com- 
mand the  agreement  of  both  the  principal 
protagonists  In  this  situation.  I  think  there 
is  no  delegation  here  which  does  not  know 
that  no  plan  has  ever  been  presented,  either 
to  this  Assembly  or  to  the  mandatory  gov- 
ernment during  Its  long  years  of  tenure,  or 
in  any  other  place,  which  would  meet  with 
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The  ad  hoc  committee  on  Palestine  ap- 
pointed still  a  third  committee — a  concilia- 
tion subeoBunlttee  composed  of  three  mem- 
bers conBprMBff  the  chairman  of  the  ad  hoc 
committee,  the  rapporteur  of  the  commit- 
tee— the  representative  of  Iceland,  and  the 
vtce  chairman  of  the  committee — the  rep- 
reacnutlve  of  Slam.  ThU  committee  was 
given  full  powers  to  undertake  eflorta  at  con- 
ciliation between  the  Jews  and  the  Arabs. 
EfTorts  were  mede  by  this  committee  to  find 
a  formula  other  than  those  of  the  majority 
and  minority  propoaals  which  would  tie  mu- 
tually acceptable.  According  to  the  testi- 
mony of  the  chairman  of  thla  committee. 
Mr.  Evatt.  the  ground  was  explored  from 
every  possible  point  of  view  and  "we  reached 
the  conclusion  that  right  up  to  the  present 
time  no  mere  could  be  done."  Mr.  Thor 
Thors  of  Iceland,  member  of  this  committee, 
Mktrassing  the  Assembly  on  November  29.  Just 
prtor  to  the  final  vote,  declared;  "The  con- 
ciliation subcommittee  followed  develop- 
ments closely,  both  in  subcommittee  one  acd 
in  subcommittee  two.  Unfortunately,  the 
gulf  between  the  two  parties  was  too  great 
then  to  be  br!di?ed  by  conciliation  The 
Arnbs  did  not  seem  to  be  willing  to  permit 
large-scale  immigration  of  Jews  and  to  gr.int 
Independence  to  a  Jewish  state  In  Pales- 
tine. The  Jews  would  not  accept  anything 
less  than  reasonably  free  immigration  and 
the  prospect  of  independence  Between  these 
dllTerent  contentions  no  concUtatton  could 
IM  found  during  the  treatment  of  the  prob- 
lam  toy  the  United  Nations.  The  Arab  higher 
committee  waa  approschsd  by  UNSCOP  on 
mere  than  one  occasion  and  waa  invited  to 
assist  in  the  work  of  UNSCOP  but  It  re- 
fut^ed  •  •  •.  Now  at  the  eleventh  hour. 
jui>t  when  the  vote  Is  to  take  place  there  are 
criticisms  of  the  work  of  the  conciliation 
subcommittee  and  vague  sugi^esttons  alwut  a 
poaalblllty  of  conciliation.  Actually,  the  con- 
ciliation 8ut>commlttee  tried  everything  pos- 
sible." but  in  vain.  Moreover,  there  has  been 
up  to  the  li^t  few  minutes  no  concrete  or 
specific  offer  of  conciliation  or  compromise." 

In  a  similar  vein  the  repreaentatlve  of 
the  United  States.  Ambassador  Herschel 
Johnson,  speaking  at  that  same  session,  de- 
clared; '*Thls  Palestine  problem  has  been 
of  concern  to  the  world  now  for  the  past 
SO  years.  It  has  been  the  subject  of  In- 
numerable Inquiries  and  commissions  and 
all  conceivable  types  of  solution  hste  t>een 
pr<.>posed.  As  Members  know,  the  Peel  Com- 
mtsrton  In  1937  recommended  the  partition 
of  Palestine  However,  sutxequent  events 
prevented  definitive  action  at  that  time. 
Since  the  conclusion  of  World  War  II  two 
renewed  attempts  have  been  made  to  solve 
the  Palestine  problem.  The  work  of  the 
Anglo-American  Committee  of  Inquiry  of 
19441  was  followed  by  conferences  In  London 
In  which  the  so-called  Grady-Morrlson  pro- 
posals were  evolved.  There  were  further  con- 
ferences In  London  last  winter.  Finally.  In 
May  of  1947.  an  Inquiry  was  undertaken 
under  the  auspices  of  the  United  Nations. 
During  all  of  these  studies  the  various  solu- 
tions of  the  Pstssttns  problem  have  been 
given  careful  eoBitdvation.  I  know  from 
my  study  of  the  report  of  the  United  Na- 
tions Special  Committee  on  Palestine  that 
It  made  every  effort  to  arrive  at  a  solution 
which  would  be  acceptable  to  both  the  Jews 
and  the  Arabs     •     •     •." 

The  charge,  therefore,  which  was  mads 
here  that  "so  far  as  the  United  Nations'  ef- 
forts In  the  study  of  other  sulutlotu  than 
partition  have  t>een  less  than  casual"  is  not 
borne  out  by  the  facta. 

2.  The  fall  tire  to  rsaeh  an  agreed  solution 
after  90  years  of  qxisrttng  and  ssarchlng  for 
It.  so  eloquently  attested  by  the  events  them- 
selves and  by  the  testimony  of  the  distin- 
guished representatives,  both  of  Great  Britain 
and  of  tta  United  Statss.  which  war*  quoted 
toy  the  apokasnan  og  ttut  JvwMi  ilc«Bcy  last 
week,  leads  vm  strongly  to  question  the  use- 


fulness  of  that  part  of  the  proposal  of  the 
United  SUtes  delegaUon  which  calls  tipon 
the  Conunlttee  of  the  Security  Council  to 
be  appointed  "to  consult  with  the  Palestine 
Commission,  the  mandatory  power,  and  repre- 
scnutlves  of  the  principal  communities  of 
Palestine  concerning  the  tniplemenutlon  of 
the  General  Assemkily  recommendation  of 
November  29.   1947." 

This  proposal,  undoubtedly  suggested  by 
commendable  motives,  msy.  we  fear,  cause 
long  and  disastrous  delays  and  the  stulti- 
fication of  the  activities  of  the  United  Natlona 
Ccmmlsslon.  The  honorable  delegate  of  the 
United  Kingdom  correctly  pointed  out  the 
other  day  that  "the  untractable  problems 
facing  the  Palestine  Oomnlaslon  are  becum- 
Ing  rapidly  Insoluble  as  delay  is  further  pro- 
tracted and  as  hope  recedes  that  the  Com- 
mission will  be  adequately  equipped  to  tike 
up  the  Immense  responsibilities  impcsed 
upon  it."  The  United  States  pr  pcsal  for 
new  consultations  Introduces  anew  an  tia- 
mcnt  of  uncertainty  which  Invariably  In- 
hibits conclusive  action.  It  will  be  seized 
upon  by  the  opponents  if  the  United  Narions 
decision  as  another  cftporlunlty  to  reopen 
the  whole  question,  to  force  throxigh  thosa 
solutions  which  were  rejected  by  the  United 
Nation?,  or  which  failed  of  acceptance  time 
and  again  on  other  cccaalons,  or  falling  la 
this,  to  attempt  to  entangle  ar.d  prevent  all 
aciii^n. 

This  grave  International  problem  cannot 
be  solved  by  Indecision  or  postponement. 
It  was  Indecision  and  lack  of  forthrightncas 
on  the  part  of  the  mandatory  of  Palestlna. 
"the  Irresistible  operation  of  feeble  councils." 
to  use  a  phrase  of  Burke,  uhlch  led  to  thnt 
grave  detarloratlon  In  the  country  which 
finally  forced  the  mandatory  to  turn  to  t^e 
United  Nations  for  a  final  solution  of  the 
problem.  The  United  Nations  sccepted  that 
solemn  responsibility  and  proceeded,  eornes'.- 
ly  and  delit>eratciy,  to  Investlgats  the  prot>- 
lem  de  novo,  to  study  iu  history  and  all  of 
its  prsssnt  implications.  It  appointed  a 
committee  whose  members  were  scru; 
selected  for  their  Impartiality  and  nt. 
to  make  the  Investigation  and  to  brint;  in 
recommendations.  After  prolonged  and  serl> 
c\is  dtscuaslon  of  their  recommendations,  tlis 
Unltsd  Nations  overwhelmingly  accepted  the 
plan  to  set  up  two  Independent  states  in 
Palestine,  one  Jewish  and  one  Arab,  within 
the  framework  of  an  economic  union,  aid 
an  International  regime  In  Jerusalem.  Tlia 
nations  who  voted  for  this  p'.an  fully  realtrid 
that  what  they  were  doing  was  not  Just 
endorsing  some  abstract  Idea,  or  making  a 
recommendation  which  would  then  be  left 
suspended  In  mid  air.  They  wars  deddliiff 
up  n  a  ooiBsa  of  action  as  well  as  upon  a 
policy.  They  forthwith  sppolnted  a  Com- 
mission of  the  United  Nationa  and  authorized 
It  to  Implement  their  decision,  according  to 
a  eatatuUy  worked  out  plan  of  action,  ai.d 
they  eaHcd  upon  the  Security  Council  to  take 
the  necessary  measures  to  ssslst  It  in  carrying 
through  the  Implementation. 

The  Commission  of  the  UN  has  already 
done  an  enormous  amount  of  effective  wo-k 
In  connection  with  the  execution  of  this  plan. 
The  preparatory  steps  have  nearly  all  be«>n 
taken.  The  Commission  ts  now  on  the  eve  3f 
taking  over  Its  responsibilities  in  Palestlce. 
aa  the  date  of  the  termination  of  the  man- 
date on  May  IS  rspldly  approaches.  Tlia 
British  Colonial  Secretary  stated  before  this 
body  last  week  that  the  Palestine  Adminis- 
tration Is  taking  all  practical  steps  to  ter- 
minate Its  control  by  May  IS  and  that  tlis 
withdrawal  forces  and  stores  Is  slready  w«ll 
under  way.  He  further  declared  on  March  1 
that  "the  date  of  termination  of  our  respon- 
sibility is  trrevocsbly  fixed." 

To  raise  st  this  late  ho\ir  the  prospect  of 
new  negotiations  and  consultations  betwwn 
Arabs  and  Jews  on  the  nature  and  charscter 
of  the  futtirs  government  of  Palestine  is.  la 
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our  Judgment,  to  endanger  the  very  object 
which  the  United  Nations,  by  Its  action  last 
November,  sought  to  achieve.  In  that  direc- 
tion lies  neither  hope  nor  promise.  That 
road  leads  to  a  quagmire  of  Indecision  and 
Inaction.  There  is  but  a  brief  time  left,  and 
time  is  fast  running  out  to  chaos  and 
anarchy. 

3.  We  should  like  to  comment  also  on  the 
statement  which  was  repeated  here  by  the 
Eg3'ptlan  delegate  to  the  effect  that  the  deci- 
sion taken  last  November  was  "a  mere  recom- 
mend.itlon  to  the  Egyptian  Government." 

The  action  taken  by  the  Assembly  was  ac- 
tion taken  In  response  to  the  request  of  the 
mandatory  power,  the  only  state  member 
of  the  United  Nations  having  any  authority 
to  act  in  Palestine — a  country  placed  under 
an  International  trust.  The  request  was  for 
the  solution  of  the  problem  of  the  future 
government  of  Palestine.  Before  taking  any 
action  the  Oeneral  Assembly  took  note  of  the 
declaration  by  the  mandatory  power  that 
It  plans  to  complete  the  evacuation  of  Pales- 
tine by  August  1,  1948. 

The  action  taken  by  the  General  Assembly 
was  a  resolution  In  the  form  of  recommenda- 
tions to  the  United  Kingdom,  as  mandatory 
power  for  Palestine,  and  to  all  other  mem- 
bers of  the  United  Nations,  for  the  adoption 
and  Implementation,  with  regard  to  the  fu- 
ture government  of  Palestine,  of  the  plan  of 
partition  with  economic  union. 

While  the  United  Kingdom  has  refused  to 
accept  special  responsibility  for  the  imple- 
mentation of  the  plan.  It  has  not,  as  manda- 
tory, rejected  the  recommended  plan.  On 
the  contrary,  the  United  Kingdom  has  offi- 
cially suted  that  It  accepted  the  decision 
of  the  Assembly  and  announced  Its  inten- 
tion to  terminate  its  mandate  on  May  15. 
and  has  further  announced  its  intention  and 
readiness  to  turn  over  the  administration  of 
Palestine  to  the  United  Nations  Commis- 
sion, as  envisaged  in  the  recommended  plan. 
The  recommended  plan  is.  therefore,  no 
longer  a  mere  recommendation.  The  man- 
datory Is  In  process  of  liquidating  Its  man- 
date. It  has  accepted  the  United  Nations 
plan  for  Palestine  In  much  the  same  man- 
ner as  the  sUtes  party  to  the  Italian  treaty 
accepted  a  United  Nations  plan  for  the  Free 
Territory  of  Trieste  On  May  15.  the  only 
administration  In  Palestine  having  any  In- 
ternational standing  will  be  the  United  Na- 
tions Commission.  If  Its  authority  falls 
there  will  be  no  regime  of  law  In  Palestine, 
and  anarchy  will  prevail. 

It  is  for  that  reason  that  the  Jewish  Agency 
strongly  urges  immediate  action  on  the 
United  States  Government  proposal  that  the 
Security  Council  accept  the  requests  ad- 
dressed by  the  Oeneral  Assembly  to  It  In  Its 
resolution  so  as  to  avoid  the  unwarranted 
assimiptlon  that  there  Is  no  legal  basis  tn 
which  law  and  order  may  be  maintained  in 
Palestine  after  May  16. 

It  Is  regrettable  that  the  necessity  exists 
to  remind  member  nations  that  it  is  con- 
trary to  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations 
for  any  member  state  to  use  force  or  the 
threat  of  force,  or  to  encourage  the  use  of 
force  or  the  threat  of  force  to  obstruct  the 
carrying  out  of  the  plan  recommended  by 
the  Assembly  and  accepted  by  the  manda- 
tory power.  Unless  the  member  states  ac- 
cept the  overwhelming  moral  authority  of 
a  decision  which  derives  from  the  collective 
Judgment  of  the  United  Nations,  the  great 
hope  which  inspired  Its  organization  Is 
tragically  doomed.  What  Is  Involved  here  Is 
far  more  than  a  technical  legal  question.  It 
Is  a  question  whether  the  United  Nations 
Is  to  be  an  eflectlve  Instrument  for  world 
peace  and  the  salvation  of  mankind  or 
whether  It  Is  to  be  but  an  Impressive  stage 
setting  for  actors  and  supernumeraries  busily 
engaged  In  a  meaningless  play  of  long- 
winded  futility. 

I  submit.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  those  who 
would  empty  the  concept  of  a  United  Na- 
tions resolution  of  all  compelling  moral  au- 


thority are  the  enemies,  not  alone  of  this 
particular  decision  of  the  United  Nations,  but 
unconsciously,  of  the  United  Nations  organ- 
ization Itself. 

4.  This  leads  us  to  an  observation  on  the 
relation  of  the  Security  Council  to  the  imple- 
mentation of  the  United  Nations  decision. 
Technically,  the  position  which  was  taken  by 
the  distinguished  spokesman  of  the  United 
States  delegation  and  by  others,  that  the  Se- 
curity Council  cannot  tise  armed  force  for 
the  Implementation  of  any  decision  of  the 
United  Nations,  but  only  In  cases  where  It  Is 
determined  that  there  exist  threats  to  peace, 
breaches  of  the  peace,  or  acts  of  aggression 
affecting  International  peace,  may  be  cor- 
rect. It  may  be  an  Important  legal  and  tech- 
nical distinction  to  make  and  we  assume  that 
it  was  made  In  order  to  keep  the  action 
requested  of  the  Security  Council  fully  within 
the  terms  defined  by  the  Charter. 

But  this  legal  distinction  should  not  ob- 
scure the  realities  of  the  situation  which 
should  be  faced  frankly.  It  Is  the  deter- 
mined and  organized  resistance  to  the  deci- 
sion of  the  United  Nations  which  has  brovight 
about  a  condition  of  a  breach  of  peace  and  a 
threat  to  peace  in  Palestine  and  has  fo'ced 
the  UN  Commission  to  call  upon  the  Security 
Council  for  assistance  In  the  discharge  of 
its  duty  to  the  General  Assembly.  The  re- 
port states  that  powerful  Arab  Interests,  both 
Inside  and  outside  Palestine,  are  defying  the 
resolution  of  the  General  Assembly  and  are 
engaged  In  a  deliberate  effort  to  alter  by 
force  the  settlement  envisaged  therein.  The 
Commission  Is  further  of  t!.e  opinion  that 
"a  basic  issue  of  International  order  Is  In- 
volved. A  dangerous  and  tragic  precedent 
win  have  been  established  if  force  or  the 
threat  of  the  tise  of  force  Is  to  prove  an 
effective  deterrent  to  the  will  of  the  United 
Nations."  What  the  Commission  asked  for  is 
not  an  armed  force  to  enforce  partition,  but 
"an  adequate  non -Palestinian  force  which 
will  assist  law-abiding  elements  in  both  the 
Arab  and  Jewish  communities  organized  un- 
der the  general  direction  of  the  Commission 
in  maintaining  order  and  security  in  Pales- 
tine, and  thereby  enabling  the  Commission 
to  carry  out  the  recommendations  of  the 
General  Assembly."  This,  we  believe.  Is  a 
fair  and  pragmatic  statement  of  the  Issue  and 
In  keeping  with  the  legal  requirements  of  the 
situation. 

The  role  of  the  Security  Council  is  an 
Integral  part  of  the  plan  adopted  by  the 
United  Natlona  In  Noveml>er.  In  adopting 
It.  the  Assembly  of  the  United  Nations  re- 
lied ufion  the  fullest  cooperation  of  the 
Security  Council.  It  should  not  take  long 
for  the  members  of  the  Security  Council  to 
determine  the  fact  that  a  breach  of  the 
peace  exists  In  Palestine  and  that  acts 
of  aggression  have  taken  place.  Arab  ag- 
gression is  patent.  It  Is  self-confessed.  The 
measure  of  support  which  the  Security 
Council  will  give  to  the  decision  of  the 
United  Nations  In  Its  efforts  at  implemen- 
tation will  be  evidenced  by  the  lu-gency 
with  which  It  approaches  Its  task,  and  by  the 
effective  measures  which  It  will  take  to  re- 
establish a  condition  of  peace  In  Palestine  In 
which  the  United  Nations  Commission  can 
carry  out  the  responsibilities  which  were  en- 
trusted to  it.  Here  again  the  action  of  the 
Security  Council  on  this  issue  will  have  far- 
reaching  implications  for  the  effectiveness  of 
United  Nations  actions  on  other  issues  and 
for  the  buttressing  of  the  authority  and  pres- 
tige of  this  great  world  organization.  Failure 
of  the  Security  Council  to  comply  with  the 
request  of  the  General  Assembly  to  take  the 
necessary  measures  to  empower  the  Com- 
mission to  exercise  In  Palestine  the  functions 
which  are  assigned  to  It  if  a  threat  to  peace 
develops  there  during  the  transitional  period, 
and  to  determine  as  a  threat  to  the  peace  any 
attempt  to  alter  by  force  the  settlement  en- 
visaged in  the  resolution,  would  be  a  serious 
matter  which  goes  far  beyond  the  P.^lestine 
controversy.     It   concerns   the   coordination 


and  the  effective  functioning  of  the  activi- 
ties of  the  various  organs  of  the  United  Na- 
tions. The  basic  thought  underlying  these 
two  major  organs  of  the  United  Nations  is 
that  they  will  coordinate  their  activities  and 
actively  support  each  other.  A  serious  break 
In  the  normal  workings  of  this  mechanism 
would  Inflict  an  additional  blow  to  the  organ- 
ization of  the  United  Nations.  It  Is  oiir  view 
that  the  American  Government's  proposal 
that  the  Council  accept  the  request  ad- 
dressed by  the  General  Assembly  to  It  must 
be  the  starting  point  for  any  effective  action 
by  the  Security  Council  in  this  matter. 

5.  While  the  Security  Council  Is  dellberat- 
ing  on  the  request  submitted  to  It  by  the  UN 
Commission  we  are  pleased  to  note  that  the 
Commission  Intends  to  continue  with  such 
of  the  preparatory  work  essential  to  the  Im- 
plementation of  the  recommendations  as  can 
be  undertaken  without  the  assistance  of  the 
Security  Council  which  It  requested.  We 
should  like  to  draw  the  attention  of  the 
Council  to  the  fact  that  the  Jewish  mllltla. 
whose  organization  Is  called  for  by  the  plan 
which  was  adopted  and  which  will  haVe  the 
responsibility  of  maintaining  law  and  order 
In  the  Jewish  State  after  May  1&,  has  not  yet 
been  organized,  that  Its  organization  Is  not 
permitted  by  the  mandatory  government 
prior  to  the  termination  of  the  mandate,  and 
that  the  request  of  the  UN  Commission  to 
permit  the  preparatory  work  for  the  organ- 
ization of  this  mllltla  has  likewise  been 
denied. 

In  Its  report,  the  UN  Commission  calls  the 
attention  of  the  Security  Council  to  the  fact 
that  "the  refusal  of  the  mandatory  power  to 
allow  the  formation  of  such  mllltla  until  the 
termination  of  the  mandate  will  entail  delay 
In  the  Implementation  of  the  Assembly's 
plan  and  renders  much  more  difficult  the 
problem  of  the  security  of  the  Jewish  state 
when  the  mandate  is  relinquished."  I  draw 
your  attention  to  this  statement  of  the  Com- 
mission in  order  that  It  might  serve  as  a 
commentary  to  the  statement  made  by  the 
distinguished  spokesman  of  the  United 
Kingdom  delegation  on  March  2,  In  which  he 
rejected  the  accusations  that  his  Goveri>- 
ment  was  making  the  transfer  of  authority 
In  Palestine  as  difficult  as  possible,  and  was 
denying  assistance  to  the  United  Nations. 
Unfortunately,  not  only  In  this  most  vital 
question  of  the  mllltla.  but  In  other  essential 
matters  which  would  have  facilitated  t^e 
coming  of  the  new  regime  in  Palestine  the 
mandatory  government  has  been  uncooper- 
ative and  obstructive.  To  be  sure.  It  has 
furnished  Information  of  a  kind,  and  It  has 
dlscti?8eed  with  the  UN  Commission  various 
problems.  But  the  test  is  not  willingness  to 
discuss,  but  willingness  to  comply  with  the 
urgent  requests  which  were  made  by  the  Com- 
mission and  the  United  Nations.  Thus,  the 
mandatory  government  refused  to  open  a 
port  to  Jewish  Immigration  on  February  1, 
as  called  for  by  the  decision  of  the  United 
Nations.  It  has  refused  to  permit  the  United 
Nations  Commission  to  come  to  Palestine  in 
ample  time  properly  to  prepare  for  Its  Im- 
mense duties.  It  has  rejected  the  plan  of  a 
progressive  transfer  of  areas  to  the  Commis- 
sion's administration.  All  this,  according  to 
the  honored  del  gate  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
because  of  "specific  threats  by  the  Arabs." 
This  would  suggest  that  the  mandatory  does 
not  have  an  adequate  military  force  to  meet 
these  threats.  However,  when  confronted 
with  the  suggestion  that  the  security  forces 
of  the  mandatory  might  be  supplemented  by 
other  forces  available  in  Palestine  itself,  it 
has  maintained  that  It  alone  was  responsible 
for  law  and  order  In  the  country  and  could 
not  tolerate  "the  danger  of  divided  responsi- 
bility." The  delegate  of  the  United  Kingdom 
asserted  that  "our  fervent  hope  is  that  this 
Council  will  now  find  a  way  to  secure  effec- 
tive assumption  of  authority  in  Palestine  by 
the  United  Nations  when  the  mandate  Is 
terminated."  But  we  most  regretfully  note 
that  almost  every  way  which  is  suggested  by 
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le  agency  of  the  United  Nations 
blocked    by    the    mandatory 


delegate    of    the    United 
declared    last   Tuesday    that    they 
pi  jtlclpa'e  Ir  any  way  In  the  Impl**- 
of  a  scheme  which  Involves  the 
one  of  the  communities."    One 
recall  that  for  years  Great  Brlt- 
u4plemented  a  scheme  'n  Palestine 
making.  (*iBapproved   of  by   the 
Nations.  coadaiPBd   by  lu  own 
statesmen.    Including    the    dlstln- 
F^ltUh  Colonial  Secretary   himself, 
definitely  Involved  the  coercion 
the    communities    of    Palestine, 
ctaerclon  not  coercion?    And  tinder 
Is  con-clence  to  be  invoked 
or  disapprove  of  a  political  policy? 
Ish  agency  appeals  to  the  Security 
to  the  members  of  the  United 
make  earnest  representation  to 
mandatory  Oovtmment  of  Pal- 
>crmlt  the  Immediate  organization 
Jewish  state  militia  and  the 
for    lu    equipment    to    protect 
the  Inhabltanu  of  the  new  Jew- 
ho  are  being  threatened  by  forces 
outside   of   Palestine  who    have 
their  resolve  to  defeat  by  violence 
of  the  United  Nations  and  the 
state  which  the  decision  envls- 
we  maintain,  is  an  elementary 
Ifatkm  of   the  United  Nations  in 
ilf  talon  which  it  has  taken.     It 
an  elementary   moral   obligation 
of  those  nations  who  have  ap- 
plan  to  remove  all  embargoes  on 
of  arms  to  the  JewUh  people 
who  have  loyally  accepted  the 
the  United  Nations,  and  to  deny 
to  those  who  are  violently  resUt- 
^irely  this  is  not  an  unreasonable 
The  organization,  recognition,  and 
of  the  JewUh  militia  Is  for  us  of 
ufgency  than  the  sending  of  a  non- 
Q    armed    force    by    the    Security 
The   Jews   of   Palestine    wish   first 
to  defend  themselves  but  their 
not  be  tied.     The  quicker  and 
the  Jewish  militia  is  permitted 
the  less  slaable  need  be  the  in- 
forcc,  which  the  commission  has 


the 


still  hofdxtg  that  there  may  be  no 

prolongvd  and  sartous  conflict  In 

The  Jews  do  not  wish  war  with 

neighbors,  only  p>eace  and  cooperation. 

framework  of  the  plan  calling 

liidependent  states  Joined  in  an  eco- 

ucllon  there  Is  definitely  the  poealbll- 

pcacc   and   eooparatlon.     The 

■tattia  and  IndcpcatfRwe  of  each 

^aranteed  and  their  economic  co- 

for  the  good  of  both  la  provided 

Parliltlon  was  not  the  Jewish  solution. 

short  of  the  Just  righU  and  aspira- 

Jewlah  people.     It  was  a  griev- 

t  of  these  rlghU.     Neverthe- 

but  loyally,  we  accepted  the 

y  rhlch  appeared  fair  and  reasonable 

uilted  Nations.     We  still  bop«  that 

of  Palestine  will  llkewtss  accept 

put  an  end  to  the  scourge 

uid  bloodshed  which  can  only  do 

hurt  to  both  paoptea.     But  In 

of  the  mounting  thraata  and  the 

o<  armed  banda  acroaa  the  frontiers 

tha  Jewish  paof>i«  of  Palastlna 

to  make  all  neesaary  prepara* 

s«lf-<lefenae.     We   plead   with    tha 

l4atlons  to  remove  all  obstacles  In 

Wa  ara  eanrtng  out  the  purposea 

NaUona.    Wa  should  not  ba 

for  doing  so. 

under  obligation  to  make  our  posl« 
clear.     As  far  as  the  Jew- 
Is  concerned.  It  has  accepted  tha 
the  United  Nations      Wa  regard 
azMl  tt  la  raaolTcd  to  move  for- 
iha  sptrtt  ct  tiMt  dalslon.    Under 
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the   plan   there   are   dates   to   be   met.     We 
must  assume  that  these  dates  will  be  met. 

Wa  fully  re«p-ct  the  authority  of  the 
United  Nations,  but  If  It  Is  unable  to  carry 
out  lU  own  decisions  and.  as  a  consequence, 
the  Jewish  community  of  Palestine  Is  con- 
fronted with  the  threat  of  annihilation.  It 
wai  be  compelled  by  the  considerations  of 
sheer  survival,  not  to  speak  of  the  preserva- 
tion of  lu  rights,  to  take  all  necessary  meas- 
ures which  the  situation  will  call  for. 

6.  In  conclusion  we  should  like  to  comment 
on  the  serious  strictures  which  the  distin- 
guished delegate  c*  the  United  Kingdom 
made  against  the  Jewish  Agency  In  his  ad- 
dress on  lAarch  2.  He  accused  the  Jewish 
Agency  of  "subcrdlnatlng  moral  considera- 
tions to  political  expediency."  He  charged  It 
with  "moral  weakness  and  political  inepti- 
tude." The  Jewish  Agency  has  not  had  the 
ex::erlence  of  running  a  world  empire  and 
so  may  be  pardoned  for  not  having  the  po- 
litical aptitude  which  Is  possessed  by  the 
present  political  leaders  of  Great  Britain,  al- 
though It  Is  rumored  that  there  Is  consid- 
erable heresy  abroad  In  the  world  and  In 
the  British  Isles  themselves,  which,  per- 
versely enough,  questions  their  Infallibility. 
But  surely  the  eminent  spokesman  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  who  knOws  better  than 
most  the  full  story  of  the  attitude  of  his 
Government  and  of  his  party  towards  Zion- 
ism and  PsJestlne.  should  be  the  Inst  man 
to  charge  the  Jewish  Agency  with  "an  equiv- 
ocal and  pusillanimous  policy"  and  with 
"subordinating  moral  considerations  to  po- 
litical expediency." 

Has  the  honorable  Colonial  Secretary  of 
Great  Britain  forgotten  the  pledges  of  the 
British  Labor  Party  on  Palestine,  and  lU  blt- 
Ur  denunciation  of  the  moral  turpitude  of 
the  British  Government  for  Its  failure  to  ful- 
fill Its  obligations  In  Palestine?  May  I  re- 
mind him  of  the  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Labor  Party  conference  In  Southport  In  1939 
on  the  subject  of  the  white  paper  policy 
which  this  Labor  Party  has  been  enforcing 
in  Palestine  ever  since   It  came   Into  office: 

"This  conference  endorses  the  stand  taken 
by  the  Parliamentary  Labor  Party  against  the 
Governments  sUtement  of  policy  on  Pales- 
tine. It  declares  that  the  white  paper,  by  Im- 
poElng  minority  sutus  o.i  the  Jews,  by  de- 
(>artlng  from  the  principle  of  economic  ab- 
sorptive capacity  governing  Jewish  Immi- 
gration, by  making  Jewish  entry  dependent 
on  Arab  consent,  and  by  restricting  Jewish 
land  settlement,  violates  the  solemn  pledges 
contained  in  the  Balfour  Declaration  and  the 
mandate.  The  policy  of  the  whlta  paper 
repraaenU  a  further  surrender  to  aggreaslon. 
places  a  premium  on  vtolenca  and  terror,  and 
is  a  set-back  to  the  progressive  forcas  among 
both  Arabs  and  Jews.  •  •  •  This  confer- 
ence calls  upon  the  Government  to  rescind 
the  white  paper  policy  and  to  reopen  the 
gates  of  Palestine  for  Jewish  immigration  in 
accordance  with  the  country's  economic  ab- 
sorptive capnclty. '     This   was  In   1939. 

Later  the  British  Labor  Party  reaffirmed 
iU  international  policy  of  building  Palestine 
as  the  Jewish  National  Home.  This  was  in 
1943. 

In  December  1944,  the  Brlttsh  Labor  Party, 
on  the  eve  of  lU  election  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  Great  Britain,  declared:  "There  la 
vttrely  neither  hope  nor  meaning  In  a  Jewish 
Mattonal  Home  unless  we  are  prepared  to 
)«t  tha  Jews.  If  they  wish,  enter  this  tiny 
land  (Palestine)  In  such  numbers  as  to  be- 
eotna  a  majority.  There  was  a  strong  casa 
for  this  before  the  war.  and  there  Is  an 
taraalatlbla  casa  for  it  now.  after  the  un- 
■paakabla  atrocities  of  the  cold-blooded,  cal- 
eulatad  Oerman-Naal  plan  to  kill  all  tha 
Jawa  of  Kuropa."  This  resolution  of  tha 
Xiabor  Party  went  further,  even  beyond  tha 
program  of  the  Zionist  movement.  I  quote: 
"Hera  too  in  Palestine  suraly  la  a  casa  on 
hwMn  ffoonda  and  to  procnota  a  stabia 
xt  for  tranafara  of  population.    Lat 


tha  Arabs  be  encouraged  to  move  out  as  tha 
Jews  move  in.  Let  them  ba  compenssted 
handsomely  for  their  land  and  let  their  >et- 
tlement  elsewhere  be  carefully  organised  and 
generotisly  financed.  The  Arabs  have  many 
wide  territories  of  their  own.  they  must  not 
claim  to  exclude  the  Jews  from  this  snail 
area  of  Palestine,  less  than  the  size  of  Wf  >8. 
Indeed,  we  should  reexnmlne  also  the  i»os- 
slblllty  of  extending  the  present  Palestinian 
boundaries  by  agreement  with  Egypt.  Syria, 
and  Transjordan." 

These  who  solemnly  and  publicly  made 
these  declarations  are  today  the  rulers  of 
Great  Britain.  But  since  coming  Into  oflce. 
they  have  refused  to  honor  a  single  on«'  of 
these  promises. 

The  words  of  the  honorable  delegate  of 
the  United  Kingdom.  Mr.  Arthur  Creech- 
Jones  which  he  uttered  the  other  day.  fell 
unpleasantly  on  the  ears  of  those  who  h«ard 
him  In  this  very  city  S  years  ago  when  ha 
declared: 

"In  building  up  their  National  Home  they 
(the  Jews)  have  Inflicted  no  wrong  on  tha 
InhabltanU  of  Palestine.  There  has  beer  no 
scheme  of  colonisation  In  the  whole  hlS'Xtry 
of  mankind  which  has  been  carried  through 
with  such  care.  siKh  scrupulous  fairness  and 
consideration  for  the  native  populatlor  as 
has  been  displayed  by  the  Jews."  All  this, 
of  course,  was  achieved  under  the  guidance 
and  control  of  that  very  Jewish  agency  which 
Is  now  being  charged  with  the  subordlna  Acn 
of  moral  considerations  to  political  expedi- 
ency. 

"it  is  clear  to  us."  Mr.  Creech-Jones  fur- 
ther continued,  "that  the  white-paper  pcUcy 
must  be  abrogated.  It  is  obvious  to  us  Jiat 
the  restrictions  that  have  been  Imposed  ^i^ith 
regard  to  the  development  of  the  national 
home  during  recent  years  must  go:  that  tha 
gates  of  Palestine  must  be  opened."  How  la 
this  to  be  reconciled  with  the  brutal  en- 
forcement of  the  restrictive  measures  of  tha 
white  paper  which  have  been  carried  on  by 
the  British  Colonial  Office? 

He  further  stated:  "We  are  encourage<l  by 
the  fact  that  American  opinion  has  made 
Itself  heard  In  regard  to  the  Palestine  prob- 
lem. That  will  fortify  us  In  our  advocation 
in  the  House  of  Commons."  But  In  the  H  :>U8e 
of  Commons  American  public  cplnion  Ir.  re- 
gard to  the  Palestine  problem  Is  contemptu- 
ously derided  by  the  spokesmen  of  his  F<^''ty 
as  emanating  from  political  presstire  In  New 
York  City.  He  concluded  by  saying:  "It  will 
be  for  us  In  London  to  carry  on  our  work  In 
Parliament  and  elsewhere  so  that  there  !s  no 
misadventure,  so  that  the  white-paper  pjllcy 
Is  reversed,  so  that  the  Jews  can  be  sure  that 
at  last  their  national  home  Is  being  ettab- 
llshed  firmly  and  securely  and  they  can  real- 
ise their  own  commonwealth,  a  free  ni.tlon 
which  can  contribute  ftilly  and  freely  U>  tha 
general  life  of  the  whole  of  mankind."  Was 
there  a  single  echo  of  all  this  In  the  dec. ara- 
tlons  of  the  honorable  spokesman  of  tha 
United  Kingdom  delegation  on  Tuesday  last 
or  in  any  of  the  recent  declarations  c:'  his 
Government?  Who  then  should  be  charged 
arith  moral  weakness  and  with  subordinating 
moral  conalderatlons  to  poli.tical  expediency? 

7.  The  Jewish  Agency  has  never  condoned 
terrorism.  It  has  deprecated  It  and  de- 
nounced it  time  and  again.  It  has  ca  Tied 
on  an  Intensive  campaign  of  education  anong 
the  Jews  of  Palestine  against  It.  It  took  |irac- 
tlcal  steps  to  combat  It.  as  was  acknowledged 
by  the  Palestine  government,  even  at  tha 
cost  ot  life.  Tha  Jewish  Agency,  be  It  re- 
mambarad,  has  no  governmental  or  p^llca 
avtbortty.  It  could  not  reach  the  source  of 
the  evil  which  was  feeding  terrorism  In  Pal- 
estine. That  source  was  the  Immoral  and 
Iniquitous  policy  of  the  whlta  paper,  a  self- 
willed  and  unlawful  policy  decreed  by  C^eat 
Britain.  This  policy  was  condemned  by  tha 
foremost  of  Great  Britain's  statesmen.  "A 
plain  breach  of  a  solemn  obligation.**  Mr. 
ChurchUl  caUed  It.  "Tha  braaklnf  of  all  tha 
pladgea  and  promlaea  that  hava  baan  given 
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to  the  Jews."  was  the  way  the  Right  Honor- 
able Leopold  Slennett  Amery  characterized 
It.  And  he  asked :  "Does  my  right  honorable 
friend  believe  that  these  people  (the  Jews) 
will  be  contented  to  be  relegated  to  the  posi- 
tion of  a  statutory  minority,  to  be  denied  all 
hope  of  giving  refuge  and  relief  to  their 
tortured  kinsfolk  In  other  countries:  that 
they  will  wait  passively  until.  In  due  course, 
they  and  the  land  they  created  are  to  be 
handed  over  to  the  Mufll?"  The  Right  Hon- 
orable Herbert  Stanley  Morrison,  who  is  now 
Lord  President  of  the  Council  and  leader  of 
the  House  of  Commons.  Indignantly  de- 
clared: "I  cannot  accept  the  view  that  His 
Majesty's  Government  Is  doing  anything 
other  than  counterfeiting  this  business  or 
that  It  Is  doing  other  than  breaking  Us 
promises  and  acting  dishonorably  before  the 
whole  of  the  civlUxed  world." 

This  lav.iess  policy,  which  was  Imposed 
upon  the  Jewish  people  in  Palestine  at  a  time 
when  their  brothers  and  sisters  were  seeking 
to  escape  from  the  hell  of  Europe  where  they 
were  threatened  with  extinction  and  where 
e.O'.^^rt.OCO  of  them  ultimately  perished, 
aroused  the  bitter  resentment  of  the  entire 
population.  They  came  to  recard  a  repres- 
sive government  as  hostile.  Resistance  flared 
up.  The  sharp  Injustice  of  seeing  thousands 
of  their  unfortunate  fellow  Jews  turned  away 
from  the  shores  of  Palestine  and  sent  back  to 
concentration  camps  to  resume  a  life  of 
despair  and  homelessness  Inflamed  the  pas- 
sions, especially  of  the  youth  of  Palestine. 
Is  there  any  wonder  then  thnt  some  of  the 
most  intemperate  of  them  resorted  to  acts 
which  no  one  condones,  which  the  authorita- 
tive organs  of  our  movement  have  repeatedly 
condemned  and  denounced  as  harmful  to  the 
Jewish  people,  but  which  everyone  In  all  fair- 
ness must  try  to  understand?  It  Is  amazing 
to  find  not  a  single  word  In  the  statement 
of  the  representative  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
not  a  single  humble  word  which  would  Indi- 
cate that  the  policy  of  government  was  In 
any  way  whatsoever,  directly  or  Indirectly,  a 
contributory  factor  to  these  tragic  acts  which 
we  all  deplore. 

It  is  amazing,  too.  to  note  that  not  a  single 
word  of  condemnation  was  uttered  against 
the  acts  of  violence  perpetrated  by  the  Arabs 
against  whom  no  white  paper  was  ever  en- 
forced, who  faced  no  desi>erate  problems  of 
refugeelsm  and  homelessness.  and  who  are 
now  perpetrating  acts  of  terror  In  Palestine 
In  an  effort  to  defeat  the  United  Nations  de- 
cision and  to  persuade  the  world  of  lu  un- 
workabillty. 

We  deeply  regret  that  we  have  to  engage 
In  polemics  with  the  spokesman  of  the 
United  Kingdom.  We  have  no  quarrel  with 
the  British  people.  We  had  hoped  that  the 
chapter  of  Great  Britain's  mandatory  regime 
In  Palestine  would  end  on  a  happier  note. 
We  regret  tha*:  this  was  not  to  be.  We  are 
not  unmindful  of  the  sympathetic  under- 
standing which  our  cause  has  always  re- 
ceived among  the  great  masses  of  the  Brit- 
ish peoples  and  among  Its  foremost  leaders. 
If  the  sad  events  of  the  recent  dark  and 
turbulent  years  have  Introduced  an  element 
of  controversy  and  estrangement  In  our 
relations  we  hope  that  It  will  prove  only 
temporary.  We  do  not  wish  to  forget  the 
gracious  pattern  of  friendship  and  esteem 
which  has  been  woven  Into  the  long  fabric 
of  the  years.  We  are  here  critical  of  a  gov- 
ernment and  of  a  policy,  not  of  a  people. 
GovernmenU  and  policies  change.  The  en- 
during spiritual  and  Intellectual  kinship  be- 
tween peoples  remain. 

Mr.  President,  the  Palestine  Issue  which 
Is  before  the  United  Nations  Is  a  test  case 
which  the  whole  world  Is  following  with 
utmost  concern,  for  much  Indeed  depends 
up>on  Its  final  outcome.  Whether  Justice 
win  finally  be  done  to  a  sorely  tried  people 
whose  monumental  spiritual  achlevemenU 
made  that  little  land  of  Palestine  the  Holy 
Land  of  mankind,  whether  solemn  Interna- 


tional pledges  are  truly  to  be  redeemed  and 
whether  this  International  organization 
which  has  been  built  upon  the  ruins  of 
another  such  peace  organization,  wrecked  by 
the  failure  of  the  great  powers  to  maintain 
Its  authority,  will  share  a  similar  late  or 
whether  It  will  In  truth  become  the  tree 
whose  fruit  will  be  for  the  healing  of  the 
nations,  all  this  is  Involved  in  this  Issue 
which  Is  now  before  you  and  quite  discerni- 
ble to  all  who  can  see  beneath  the  surface 
of  single  events  Into  the  sweep  of  great 
historic  processes. 
We  confidently  await  your  action. 


Restraint  on  Religious  Teachings 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DWIGHT  L.  ROGERS 

or  FLORID.* 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  16,  194S 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  SiDcaker. 
the  United  States  Supreme  Court  In  the 
case  of  Mrs.  Vashti  McCoUum  against 
Board  of  Education,  has  just  rendered 
a  far  reaching  and.  if  enforced,  a  revolu- 
tionary decision  pertaining  to  religious 
Instruction  in  our  public  schools,  al- 
though the  taking  of  the  instruction  was 
optional,  voluntary,  and  without  coercion 
or  compulsion. 

The  Supreme  Court  of  the  State  of 
Illinois  had  passed  upon  the  merits  of 
this  case,  and  its  validity,  under  the 
Constitution,  had  been  affirmed  by  the 
Illinois  Supreme  Court  but  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court,  the  Court  of  last 
resort,  has  disagreed  with  and  overruled 
the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Illinois,  thus  closing  the  doors  of  the 
public  schools  to  any  form  of  religious 
instruction  and  education. 

In  this  day  "v.hen  spiritual  guides  and 
concepts  are  crumbling  under  the  impact 
of  materialism,  communism,  and  mate- 
rialistic philosophy."  it  is  deplorable  that 
a  ban  should  be  placed  on  relgious  train- 
ing and  spritual  teachings  under  the 
facts  as  revealed  in  this  case.  When  an 
atheist,  who  is  not  interested  In  religious 
and  spiritual  values,  can  intercept  and 
prevent  the  teachings  thereof,  then  this 
Nation  has  forsaken  the  ideals  of  our 
forefathers  who  landed  at  Plymouth 
Rock. 

While  our  Nation  is  vigorously  fighting 
communism  at  home  as  well  as  abroad 
Its  twin  sister,  atheism,  is  recognized  and 
given  power  to  strike  down  the  teachings 
in  our  public  schools  of  the  greatest 
force,  religion,  which  Is  the  strongest 
power  to  kill  and  destroy  communism. 
Religion  is  an  antidote  for  communism. 

I  am  including  herein  the  comments 
of  Earl  Godwin,  the  dean  of  Washington 
coD-mentators  and  one  of  the  most  out- 
standing, sound,  fearless,  reliable,  and 
constructive  commentators  of  our  time. 
His  broadcast  was  over  WMAL  on  March 
9.  1948,  and  he  made  the  following  com- 
ment: 

Tlie  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
rules  that  public  schools  in  Cham;  ^n.  111., 
cannot  give  religious  instruction  cic  a  week 
on  a  voluntary  basis,  in  answer  to  a  public 
sentiment  In  favor  of  Just  such  lusUuciion. 


No  one  has  been  forced  to  attend  this  meager 
once-a-week  class.  But  one  atheist  mother 
In  Champaign  complained  to  the  local  court 
that  her  child  was  embarrassed  because  he 
thus  became  a  loner,  and  an  outstanding 
exception:  the  child  was  not  permitted  by 
the  atheist  mother  to  go  and  learn  for  him- 
self. 

Lower  courts  mowed  her  down.  But  the 
Supreme  Court  by  a  vote  of  8  to  1  said  the 
use  of  a  taxpayers'  school  building  for  re- 
ligious instruction  is  too  close  to  the  church- 
and-state  evil.  One  Justice,  Reed,  dissented; 
another  Justice,  Jackson,  said  the  Covu-t  was 
going  too  far,  but  he  seemed  to  go  along 
with  the  others  when  ;t  came  to  the  final 
score. 

And  the  whole  United  States  of  America, 
which  is  largely  nvade  up  of  religlous-mlnded 
families,  will  wonder  what  on  earth  Is  com- 
ing next  if  the  Supreme  Court  stands  In  the 
way  of  religious  Instruction  in  a  public 
school — when  it  Is  by  no  means  compulsory. 
The  highest  Court  has  done  truth  and  Amer- 
icanism a  grave  disservice,  1  truly  believe. 

This  ruling  will,  no  doubt,  be  picked  up 
by  low-life  atheists  from  Maine  to  California 
and  turned  to  the  disadvantages  of  those 
who  sincerely  want  to  learn  truth,  which  is 
all  there  is  to  the  Bible,  Moses.  Christ,  and 
all  the  other  teachers. 

Not  being  aflJlcted  with  the  legal  mind.  It 
Is  not  within  my  view  to  see  any  relation 
between  the  combination  of  church  and 
state  and  the  voluntary  religious  classes  in 
a  Champaign  school.  No  one  has  to  attend; 
and  the  church  and  state  prohibition  Is  based 
on  the  evil  the  colonies  had  been  suffering, 
and  that  was  the  official  status  of  the  Church 
of  England  and  the  highly  complex  relation- 
ships which  affected  men's  freedom.  That's 
gone  glimmering,  and  any  attempt  to  make 
a  bogey  out  of  It  now  is  puerile.  I  believe 
that  lay  minds  would  have  said,  "Oh.  shucks, 
run  along  and  play  with  your  marbles.  The 
Constitution  can't  be  bothered  with  one 
atheist  exhibitionist's  embarrassment." 

If  our  early  Americans  had  been  so  churlish 
about  teaching  the  underlying  truths,  we 
never  would  have  been  the  fine,  strong,  young 
Nation  we  turned  out  to  be.  We  are  losing 
that  character,  and  one  reason  Is  Just  such 
wholesale  retreau  from  God  and  truth  as 
the  Supreme  Court  made  In  this  atheist 
matter. 

It  may  be  legal,  but  It  Is  not  right. 

Of  course,  tlie  Court  does  not  stand  In  the 
way  of  religion  taught  elsewhere.  Now  the 
thing  to  do  Is  to  get  out  and  work  all  the 
harder  to  sec  to  It  that  the  proper  Instruc- 
tion, the  proper  sort  of  home  Instruction,  is 
given.     Nobody  is  going  to  court  to  stop  that. 


Problems  Pending  Before  the  Eightieth 
Congress 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  LESINSKl 

or   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  16.  1948 

Mr.  LESINSKl.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  following  radio  address 
which  I  made  over  Station  WWJ  in  De- 
troit. Mich.,  on  Monday,  March  15.  1948: 

When  concluding  my  previous  broadcast 
over  the  facilities  of  Station  WWJ  on  Febru- 
ary second— I  promised  my  audience  to  dis- 
cuss further  and  to  give  my  views  on  the 
problems  now  pending  before  the  Eightieth 
Congress  which  will  probably  adjourn  sine 
die  durmg  the -first  week  of  July. 
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one  important  foreign  Isaue  now 
tn  the  Cnpltal  of  our  Nation. 
European  recovery  program,  better 
the  Marshall  plaii— or.  for  thoae 
alpbat>etic  soup^the  EXiP.    At  the 
the  Senate    a  working  on  a  b:ll 
wctuld  proTtde  approximately  t5.3C0.- 
the  financing  of  a  plan  through 
parts  of  Europe  which  have  not 
"blacked  out"  by  the  Iron  cur- 
bTtet  Rvasla — would   be   rehabill- 
rrvltallzed  both  economically  and 
by  the  flnnnces  and  moral  aaslat- 
by  our  Oovemment      In  fact — 
has  scheduled  night  aeaaloiu  on 
and  when  the  bill  is  Anally  sn- 
law— It  will  have  a  far-reachlnt 
upf>n  the  peace  of  the  world  and  the 
people.    The   administration    has 
•ed-up  progmm"  in  order  that  ths 
Italy  will  know  what  aid  wUl  be 
g  before  the  elections  which  are 
In  thst  country  on  April  18 
Hovise  of  Representatives  the  Com- 
Foreign  Affairs  Is  Just  about  ready 
up  hfarings  on  a  similar  measure. 
I    :hall  refrain  from  discussing  In 
European  recovery  pffOKnUB  at  this 
I  am  presently  buaBy  CBgaged  in 
data  and   material  which   I  shall 
the  Huvise  when  the  legislation  Is 
consideration. 

of  Chechoslovakia  and  the  recent 
Finland  caused  the  United  States. 
and  France  to  make  a  valiant 
the  chane  and  ccnfiiston  that 
tn  western   Europe      Lewis  W. 
our  Ambassador   to  Orcat   Britain 
colleague  of  mine  in  Congress. 
repreaentatlve   at   this  conference, 
ust  recently  returned  to  thU  coun* 
oitler  to  give  a  full  report  to  our  Presl- 
State  Department,  as  well  as  the 
Ittees  of  both  the  House 
TlM  pact  discussed  at  the  con- 
ust  eosMummated  will  have  a  far- 
effect,  eapeclally  with  reference  to 
reached  as  to  the  Ruhr  Val- 
I   triist.    will   fur   once   and   all 
to  Russia's  desire  to  acquire  this 
hich  La  the  very  iMckbone  of  eco- 
ablllty  of  western  Europe. 

eternal  vigilance  Is  the  price  of 

We  aaust  ever  bear  in  nund  that 

already  conquered  and  oppressed 

ocM*balf  times  more  of  the  earth's 

than  did   Hitler.     Therefore  it   l)e- 

to  t>e  ever  on  our  guard  and  pre- 

meet  any  eoMrsBBcy.  because,  like 

Stalin  dreams  of  a  world  con-> 


eier 


his 


lis 


meuion 


of  how  anjdous  I  am  to  aid 
the  frec^om-loving  people  of  Europe,  the 
and  Asia,  it  is  my  considered  opin- 
before  we  appropriate  billions  of 
fbr  any  program,  we  sboxild  see  to  It 
that  QUI  domestic  economy  Is  placed  on  an 
even  ke4l  so  a*  to  «aataie  us  to  extend  this 
helping 


hand  to  daaanring  countries  with- 
out tmb  ilTMiiM  our  price  levels,  and  with- 
out low<  ring  the  standards  of  living  of  the 
American  people,  especially  the  likllled.  un- 
and  the .  white-collar  worker,  the 
•mall-bt  siness  man.  and  our  bard-working 
lent  municipal.  State,  and  Federal 
whose  loyalty  and  devottaa  mmke 
the  smooth  operation  of  o^  sys- 
government. 
It  to  ipdeed  regretuble  that  despite  many 
signals — the  Eightieth  Congress, 
with  n>|tap«iblican  majority.  U  showing  coin- 


wrecked 


plete  41fNi0ard  to  President  Truman's 

lily  flashing  the  danger  signals 
before  t|M  eyes  of  the  Republican  leaders  of 
Tbeee  state  papara  are  replete  with 
wisdom  and  warning.  Each  per- 
ttnant  pf>lnt  In  these  meesages  to  as  clear  and 
dtotlnfu  Bliabl*  as  the  beacon  light  along  a 
there  to  warn  tbe  un- 
of  being 
•re  trying 


rocky 

wary  an^  the  carelees  of  the 


on  a  desolate  reef. 


times,  and  truly — our  ship  of  lUte  to  being 
tossed  about  on  stormy  seas  becauae  the 
Republican  leadership  fall  to  heed  the  words 
of  warning— snd  so  far  these  leaders  have 
seen  fit  to  steer  a  course  other  than  that  rec- 
ommended by  our  pilot  of  tlM  ship  of  state. 
I  say  unto  you.  my  frlenia.  tlmt  unless  thto 
'op-hesvy  Repubilcan-tfomtMUed  Congreas 
wakes  up  and  compela  lu  leaders  to  cesae 
steering  a  course  of  destruction  snd  following 
a  phantom  policy  which  believes  thst  every- 
thing will  regulate  Itself  without  any  Isfrlsla- 
tlve  check— the  dangerously  rising  tides  of 
high  prlcee  and  cost  of  living  wtU  eooa  Aad 
our  domestic  economy  wrecked  and  broken 
apart  upon  an  economic  shoal. 

Seversl  weeks  s»{o  great  excitement  wm 
caused  throughout  the  United  States  by  the 
news  that  on  some  stock  exchanges  prices  of 
a  few  eommoditlee  had  shown  a  downward 
trend  Newspapers  widely  spaettfated  about 
the  influence  this  wuuid  exert  on  the  sum 
totals  of  the  bUls  you  pay  dt  the  grocery  It 
has  been  mainUined  by  unduly  or  purpoecly 
optimistic  people  that  the  'tackb'^ne  of  In- 
flation "  was  broken  and  that  without  any 
action  by  the  Bgtotleth  Congress  our  families 
will  spend  Ices  on  everydsy  needs. 

The  Republican  majority  In  Congress 
jumped  on  thU  MBHy  exetiae  for  their  In- 
activity and  proetataned  that  no  legislation 
la  needed  because  prices  would  regulate 
tberaaelves.  Of  course,  they  were  wrong,  as 
they  have  been  wrong  on  so  many  other  oc- 
caskxto.  Big  btulness.  the  backbone  of  which 
Is  t^  National  Association  of  Manufacturers 
p.nd  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  baa  seen  to  it 
that  the  momentary  downward  trend  did  not 
last.  Take  for  Instance  our  steel  corpora- 
tions— with  what  haste  they  raised  prices.  I 
venture  to  prophesy  they  will  not  evidence 
tlie  same  haste  lu  meeting  the  demands  of 
the  steel  unions  for  increased  wafca  fOr  the 
workers. 

Incidentally — the  te-'tlmony  of  s  public- 
relations  man  before  a  Senste  committee 
inveetlgsttng  the  black  market — was  front- 
page news  recently.  He  boastfully  informed 
a  memt>er  of  that  committee  that  he  was 
sble  to  furnish  htm  with  all  tbe  steel  he 
needed — at.  of  course,  black-market  prices. 

I  subt-nlt  that  the  wickers  of  this  country 
and  the  smsll-buslness  man  did  not  have  any 
stee!  to  ■«ell.  It  to  big  business  that  controls 
'he  prrdTjf*lon  of  steels-end  It  therefore 
foUows  tiiat  It  to  big  business  that  makaa  poa- 
slWe  the  t>lack  market  with  reference  to 
that  Industry.  In  other  words — one  of  the 
by-prrxlucts  of  big  butineea  to  the  black 
market  in  steel  which  to  preventing  the  small- 
bu&lness  man  from  securing  steel  and  other 
necessary  materials  to  keep  their  plants  In 
operation. 

I  am  sorry  to  have  to  tell  you  that  even 
r>ow.  after  the  short  interlude  at  the  dectoive 
alump  on  our  stock  eachanf  and  probably 
caused  by  speculatlOB  «Bly — no  action  Is 
scheduled  by  the  RejWiatBan  aia)arity  In  the 
Eightieth  Congreas  which  would  implement 
the  repeated  pleas  of  President  Truman  and 
our  Democratic  minority  to  enact  legislation 
which  would  permit  keeplmr  the  dollar  you 
earn  to  be  worth  a  dollar — and  not  Iflaa  and 
Ism  ••  days  go  by  Only  recently  oar  flat- 
Mldana  were  in  accord  in  ttMir  peMbetlon 
of  a  further  rise  In  Uvmg  cosu. 

It  seems  to  me  that  there  to  no  more  Im- 
portant problem  facing  us  now  than  the 
— Ctment  of  legislation  which  would  stop 
itm  alreacfy  exorbitant  profits  of  bt^  business 
and  keep  the  upward  trend  of  prleaa  imder 
enntrol.  It  is  astonishing,  indeed,  hew 
shortsighted  are  the  pres.nt  "powers  that  tae** 
who  represent  the  Interests  of  big  business 
on  Capitol  Hill.  The  example  of  the  year 
1039  should  have  taught  them  a  lesson  and 
they  should  know  better  by  now.  Aa  stire  as 
th«*  nlfht  follows  the  day — the  Republicans 
are  laadtaf  us  beck  to  the  days  of  Hoover 
and  rum** — and  thev  are  following  the  plan 
of   that   so-called   "great   cngmeer"   in   hto 


dream  of  "placing  s  chicken  in  every  pot  ind 
two  cars  In  every  garage." 

As  prices  rise — you.  the  wage  earners,  are 
t>eing  outprlced  from  the  market.  As  the 
value  of  the  dollars  you  earn  dlmlntohis — 
you  can  buy  leas.  The  goods  manufactured 
by  big  buslneaa  cannot  find  consumers  and 
will  aoon  have  to  be  stored  away  in  the  wiue- 
houses.  As  the  wsrebouscs  become  full — 
production  will  have  to  t>e  neceesartiy  cur- 
tailed. People  will  be  laid  cff  In  factonee. 
m  wholesale  btialness.  snd  finally  in  rttail 
stares.  MMlvas  will  b«  full  but  cash  regis- 
ten  will  be  empty.  PruDts  will  fall  nnd 
tmemployment  will  begin.  This  to  how  ca- 
tastrophe has  been  brought  upon  us  In  the 
late  twenties — and  this  is  how  It  Is  now 
•knbly  creeping  upon  lis  today. 

Miny  Democrste  in  Congreee — and  I  will 
frankly  tell  you  that  I  am  one  of  them — do 
not  spare  their  efforts  In  order  to  warn  the 
Republican  leaders  in  the  Eightieth  Con- 
greee that  their  Inacttrlty  in  the  economic 
and  social  field  la  bound  to  cause  a  bresk 
In  the  "boom"  and  bring  about  the  inevi- 
table "bust"  However,  the  defenders  of 
t)lg  btulness  do  not  care.  Thry  probably 
are  convinced  that  big  business  has  enough 
money  put  away  and  that  the  potentates  of 
our  Industry  snd  farming  can  live  many 
years  on  their  savings  and  Investments. 

But  m'hat  about  the  man  who  to  not  in 
'hat  fortunate  position  and  Uvea  with  hto 
family  on  the  pay  check?  What  about  the 
man  who  has  to  spend  all  the  money  he 
earns?  He  will  l)e  the  one  whom  the  "bvut" 
will  hty-flrst— who  will  first  lose  his  Job,  and 
whose  family  will  face  the  hardships  or  will 
have  to  go  on  a  dole  as  soon  as  the  family 
provider  to  laid  off. 

President  Truman's  recommendation  that 
the  Pair  Labor  Standards  Act  be  amended 
and  the  40-cent  minimum  wage  now  pro- 
vided— be  increased,  ahculd  be  heeded  at 
once.  It  to  not  possible  for  the  American 
people  to  meet  the  rising  cost  of  living 
when  the  wage  structure  is  based  on  the 
false  premise  of  a  40-cent  minimum. 

Any  housewife  In  America  can  tell  ycu  that 
the  rise  in  the  cost  of  living  and  the  "Uke 
home"  pay  of  their  husbands  has  not  heta 
equalized.  It  to  Imperative.  11  we  are  to  pre- 
vent inflttlun  and  save  earnings  that  have 
been  put  aside  for  a  rainy  day,  that  wages 
should  be  Increased  In  prqportlon  to  the  in- 
crease of  the  cost  of  living. 

And  now,  my  friends,  let  us  look  at  the 
tvoadex^internatlonal  aspect  of  the  problem 
I  have  tried  to  outline  to  you. 

Europe  and  Asia — faced  with  the  onward 
march  of  Impertollstlc  communism,  are  look- 
ing to  a  prosperoiu  and  strong  America  for 
help.  We  are  their  only  hope.  But  we  need 
Europe  and  Asia,  too,  because  where  will  we 
sell  the  goods  which  arc  produced  in  our  fac- 
tories and  on  our  farms  in  ever  Increasing 
tempo— If  Soviet  Buasla  brings  down  the  iron 
curtain  over  these  vast  continents  where 
potsntlal  oonraaMrs  of  our  goods  live. 

We  can  extend  a  helping  hand  to  foreign 
coun  trice — we  can  implement  the  Etuopean 
recovery  program— only  if  we  are  pioeperous 
and  strong.  A  break -down  of  our  economy, 
unMaptofPient,  curtailed  production  and  cur- 
tailed FMteral  re\aiiue  will  soon  empty  the 
vaults  of  our  Treasury.  Can  we  permit  thto 
to  happen?  If  we  do— « here  will  we  get  the 
money  which  we  want  to  lend  to  Europe  and 
Asia  in  order  to  place  them  in  a  position 
to  buy  our  products  and  live  a  free,  demo- 
cratic way  of  life? 

Thto  to  why  I  want  you  to  understand  that 
f  rise  In  prices  to  closely  and, 
tragically  interlocked  with  the  fau 
of  the  entire  world — with  our  future  security 
and  with  the  possibility  of  avoiding  a  war 
much  more  terrible  in  its  consequencea  and 
costly  than  the  war  we  have  just 
to  aght. 

I  am  sstoBlihad  how  little  the  good  ptofA* 
of  Detroit    nad  for  that  matter — the  reet  ct 
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the  American  people — hear  about  this  grave 
situation  from  the  self-styled  liberals,  leftists 
or  defenders  of  the  people — as  they  call  them- 
selves— who  are  now  grouped  around  Mr. 
Henry  A.  Wallace.  By  splitting  the  ranks  of 
the  Democratic  Party — they  want  to  make 
certain  the  victory  of  the  party  behind  which 
big  business  stands — the  Republican  Party. 

You  will  look  in  vain  for  any  program  of 
sound  economic  control  of  th<>  dangerous 
trend  so  visible  in  ths  rising  prices — in  any 
of  the  speeches  msde  by  Mr.  Wallace  and  hto 
supporters.  All  they  have  to  offer  you  are  the 
worn-out  slogans  of  appeasement  of  Soviet 
Russia — used  by  the  Communtot  Party  since 
time  immemorial — except,  of  course,  during 
the  time  when  Stalin  and  Hitler  were  friends 
and  buddies — together  raping  one  smaller 
European  country  after  another. 

It  to  for  this  re  .ison  that  I  heartily  welcome 
the  declarations  of  our  labor  organlzatloiu 
that  they  are  completely  opposed  to  the  Presi- 
dential candidacy  of  Henry  A.  Wallace — and 
In  which  they  warn  their  members  not  to  be 
misled  by  false  liberalism.    I  .thank  you. 


Peacetime  Conscription 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  F.  RICH 

or  PENNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  16.  1948 

Mr.  RICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
Include  the  following  article  from  Labor 
for  March  13,  1948: 

CONSCRIPTION    HEAT   ON;    HERSHEYS   BREATH- 
TAKING   PLAN 

In  a  move  planned  as  carefully  as  a  war 
campaign,  the  civilian  and  military  heads  of 
the  Army,  Navy,  and  Air  Force  marched  up 
Capitol  Hill  together  this  week  and,  behind 
the  closed  doors  of  the  Senate  Armed  Services 
Committee,  demanded  action  on  peacetime 
conscription. 

The  "brass-hat"  delegation  was  headed  by 
James  Forrestal,  Secretary  of  National  De- 
fense. It  was  an  extraordinary  demonstra- 
tion of  militarist  mass  pressure  on  Congress. 
Forrestal  and  the  generals  and  admirals 
pointed  to  events  In  Czechoslovakia  and  else- 
where in  Europe  and  the  Far  East  and  did 
their  best  to  scare  the  committee  with  hints 
the  war  may  be  Just  around  the  corner. 

After  the  doors  op>ened.  It  was  announced 
that  the  committee  voted  unanimously  to 
hold  hearings  on  a  universal  military  train- 
ing bill,  which  has  been  approved  by  the 
House  Armed  Services  Committee,  and  Is 
now  before  the  House  Rules  Committee, 
whose  chairman  Is  Congressman  Leo  E. 
Allen,  Republican,  of  Illinois 

AiLEN  is  the  target  of  a  bitter  campalcn  to 
force  him  to  bring  the  bill  out  on  the  House 
floor,  but  he  has  the  support  of  most  Con- 
gressmen, both  Republicans  and  Democrats. 

For  nearly  a  month,  supporters  of  peace- 
time conscription  have  been  trying  to  get 
signatures  on  a  petition,  to  take  the  UMT  bill 
from  the  Rules  Committee.  A  total  of  218 
signatures  are  needed — and  only  26  Members 
of  the  House  have  put  their  names  on  the 
dotted  line. 

A  mass  meeting  against  Allcn  and  for  the 
UMT  bill  was  called  by  an  American  Legion 
county  commander  In  Allen's  home  district. 
Allen  was  not  there,  but  another  mldwest- 
ern  Congressman  tells  what  happened. 

The  men  and  women  at  the  conscriptlon- 
ists'  own  meeting  twice  voted  down  a  resolu- 
tion criticizing  Allen  for  holding  up  the 
UMT  bUl. 


"That  is  one  more  proof  of  something 
which  has  long  been  evident,"  said  the  Mid- 
west Member  of  Congress.  "Tbe  pressure  for 
peacetime  conscription  is  terrific,  but  prBC< 
tlcally  all  of  it  comes  from  right  here  in 
Washington — from  the  administration,  the 
heads  of  the  military  forces,  the  Legion  lobby, 
and  the  big-business  interests  which  sup- 
port them. 

"Most  of  the  people  back  home  are  stlU 
against  UMT  despite  the  vast  propaganda 
drive  and  scare  campaign  for  it." 

Conscription  of  boys  is  only  the  start  of 
what  the  mlUtartots  have  In  mind.  That  was 
made  clear  thto  week  by  Maj,  Oen,  Lewis  B. 
Hershey,  who  headed  Selective  Service  during 
the  war  and  now  is  director  of  the  office  which 
keeps  the  wartime  draft  records. 

As  selective-service  head,  Hershey,  like 
everyone  else,  was  supposed  to  give  his  full 
time  and  effort  to  winning  the  war.  He  and 
his  associates,  however,  seemed  more  in- 
terested In  preparing  to  put  over  peacetime 
conscription  after  the  war. 

In  protest  against  this,  Hershey 'b  top  as- 
sistant. Col.  Roscoe  S.  Conkllng,  scion  of  a 
famous  old  New  York  State  family,  resigned 
from  Selective  Service  and  published  a  blis- 
tering denunciation  of  Hershey's  militarist 
group.  ,' 

Hershey  told  a  Senate  committee  this  week 
that  he  has  a  breath-taking  plan  for  con- 
scripting everybody — Including  workers  and 
women.  In  other  words,  he  is  all  set  to  pro- 
pose a  work-or-flght  measure. 

A  blast  against  peacetime  conscription  was 
Issued  by  Senator  Edwin  C.  Johnson,  Demo- 
crat of  Colorado. 

"In  two  World  Wars,"  he  said,  "the  United 
States  demonstrated  that  It  was  the  mightiest 
military  power  of  all  time.  That  was  no  acci- 
dent. 

"American  churches  and  schools,  labor 
unions,  productive  capacity,  and  devotion  to 
freedom  made  us  a  military  power. 

"Forgetting  this,  the  United  States  today 
is  making  the  grievous  mistake  of  spendiiig 
three  times  as  much  money  on  Its  armed 
forces  as  on  all  education,  from  kindergartens 
through  colleges  and  universities.  The  dan- 
gers of  military  fascism  are  very  great  in  the 
United  States  today." 


Here's  What  and  Why  of  Ohio  River  Pact 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON  CHARLES  H  ELSTON 

OF  OHIO 

IN  THE  KOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  16.  1948 

Mr.  ELSTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  following  article  from 
the  Cincinnati  Enquirer  of  March  14, 
1948: 

Here's  What  and  Why  of  Ohio  River  Pact — 
Millions  Now  Use  Watxr  That  Washes 
Sewage  of  Greater  Number — Sl'bstantial 
Clean-ttp  Held  Possible  WriHiN  10  Years — 
Legal  Set-up  Outlined 

(By  James  T.  Golden,  Jr.) 

Just  what  Is  this  Ohio  River  compact,  this 
agreement  among  States  that  promises  to 
give  you  purer  drinking  water,  better  fishing, 
more  economical  boating,  and  perhaps  river 
transportation  before  you're  10  years  older? 

It  already  has  been  well  publicized  that 
Congress  authorized  the  agreement  among 
Ohio,  Indiana.  Kentucky,  Pennsylvania,  West 
Virginia,  Virginia,  Illinois,  New  York,  and 
Tennessee;  that  it  became  definitely  effective 
with  Virginia's  ratification  not  many  days 
ago;  that  a  commission  of  three  men  from 


each  State  and  three  representing  the  Fed- 
eral Government  will  administer  It. 

Before  outlining  the  compact  It  might  t>e 
well  to  have  a  brief  look  at  the  condltlona 
whl<  h  made  It  necessary.  They  were  well 
summarized  by  Hudson  Blery,  Cincinnati, 
chairman  of  the  Ohio  River  Valley  Stream 
Sanitation  Compact  Conference,  In  testi- 
mony before  a  congresalonal  committee  less 
than  1  year  ago. 

Blery  quoted  three  cogent  paragraphs  from 
the  Ohio  River  Survey,  "a  monumental 
undertaking,  the  most  comprehensive  survey 
ever  undertaken  In  any  river  valley  anywhere 
In  the  world,"  which  had  been  made  on 
authorisation  of  Congress; 

"Practically  all  streams  on  the  Ohio  River 
Basin  are  polluted  by  domestic  and  Industrial 
wastes,  while  some  have  severe  corrosive 
characteristics  Imparted  to  them  by  add 
mine  drainage.  The  Ohio  River  proper  to 
polluted  to  such  an  extent  that  30  public 
sources  of  water  supply  serving  about  1,660,- 
000  people  are  endangered.     •     •     • 

"Besides  furnishing  water  for  more  than 
7.000,000  persons  and  for  Industrial  processes, 
the  streams  of  the  Ohio  River  Basin  are  used 
for  the  disposal  of  sewage  by  some  8,500,000 
people,  and  almost  two-thirds  of  thto  uewage 
receives  no  treatment.  Industrial  wastes 
with  an  oxygen  demand  equivalent  to  sewage 
from  almost  10,000,000  additional  persons 
enter  the  streams.  (Oxygen  in  the  waters 
aids  In  reducing  undesirable  elements  to 
harmless  or  less  dangerous  substances.) 

"Pollution  problems  are  further  compli- 
cated by  the  effect  of  waters  containing 
1,800,000  tons  of  acid  per  year  which  flow  or 
are  pumped  from  active  and  abandoned  coal 
mines  In  the  extensive  coal  fields  of  the  basin. 

"Many  water  supplies,  both  domestic  and 
Industrial,  suffer  from  the  effects  of  these 
polluting  substances  and  outbreaks  of  In- 
testinal diseases,  apparently  water-borne, 
have  occurred  following  periods  of  low  stream 
fiow.  Recreation  facilities  have  been  dam- 
aged. Fish  and  other  aquatic  life  have  been 
detrimentally  affected.  Steamboats,  barges, 
other  river  craft  and  structures,  pumps,  pipe 
lines,  and  condensers  exposed  to  acid  stream 
waters  have  been  attacked. " 

The  Public  Health  Service  and  the  Army 
engineers,  Blery  noted.  Identified  and  meas- 
ured every  source  of  pollution  of  the  Ohio 
River  and  all  Its  tributaries  at  the  time  of 
the  survey  and.  In  most  cases,  remedial 
measures  have  been  suggested.  The  compact 
now  authorizes  the  Sanitation  Commission 
to  require,  not  merely  suggest,  remedies. 

Looking  beyond  his  own  river  valley  to  the 
Nation  as  a  whole,  Blery  told  the  committee: 
"If  the  total  cost  of  the  stream-sanitation 
program  for  the  United  States  Is  $3,000,000.- 
000  and  you  legislate  Federal  aid  on  a  33-per- 
cent basis  at  $100,000,000  a  year,  you  are 
launching  a  national  program  at  the  rate  of 
$300,000,000  a  year.  At  thto  rate  we  could 
substantially  clean  up  the  whole  country  in 
10  years. 

Although  the  compact  gives  little  direct 
benefit  to  Virginia  (on'v  one  of  whose 
major  streams  flows  to  Ohio  River  tr.bu- 
taries)  it  is  important  to  her  In  establishing 
a  strong  precedent  for  a  Potomac  compact, 
Blery  has  pointed  out. 

The  Senate  has  passed  S.  418.  the  Elston- 
Spence  River  clean-up  bill,  which  now  Is  In 
a  subcommittee  of  the  House  Public  Works 
Committee.  It  provides  that  the  United 
States  Public  Health  Service  Act  es  coordi- 
nating agency  to  work  with  Interstate,  State, 
and  local  bodies  in  abating  pollution.  An- 
other provision  is  for  loans  to  public  bodies, 
such  as  cities,  and  to  private  industries,  at 
2  percent  a  year,  for  the  oost  of  pollution- 
elimmatlon    Installations. 

loans  and  veto  debate 
The  clause  for  loans  to  Industry  has  been 

meeting  some  opposition  in  committee.  , 
Still    another    provision    would    allow    the 

Federal  Government  to  sue,  after  sufficient 
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APPENDIX  TO  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 


STATXa 


LAWS 


QVoavM  IS  DBrm 
V:    Bmpcwera  tha 


to 


and  asalatanta.  to  fix  duties  and 
to  adopt  a  aoal  and  organiaa 


tlie  district,  and  meet  at  any 
with  one   or   mere   co 


jorlty  of  the  member  ataiai  oon- 
quorum.     Rcqulrea  praaantatlon 
»  goeei  uora  of  tba  Statca.  the  keep- 
jmiita.  and  anbaalaalan  of  an- 
on or  before  aaeh  December  1. 
taalon  is  not  to  Incur  otaHcattons 
appropriations  ara  aaada,  nor 
^tates  credit  except  by  authority  of 
a  lagialature. 

aeveral  articles  are  quoted   In 
they  deacrlbe  moat  completely  tha 
a  functions)  : 


•diquate 


nnt 


\\Mncia  n 


aciraffe 


fef  tika  lignatory  SUtas 
ijagia  standard  for  the  Ucatment 

or  indusUlal  waatea  la  appllcabla 
of  the  district  due  to  such  »arl- 
aa  size.  flow,  location,  character, 
tlon.  and  usage  of  waters  within 
The  guiding  prlQctple  of  thla 
ihall  be  that  polhitlon  by  sewage 
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and  lU  tributary  watan  which 
lialwaan.  or  are  contlguotia 
mors  algnatorf  Btatas.  or  which 
ons  signatory  State  Into  another 
.  ahaU  be  ao  trsated.  within 
ble   for   tbs  conatrttcUon  of 
aa  to  provlda  for  aub- 

, HMval  o<  sattabia  aoUda 

removal  of  bo«  laas  titan  45  parcsBft 

•uapandad  solids:  provldsd  that 

protect  the  public  bsalth  or  to 

watara  for  otbsr  isfltHnata  ptv- 

ding  tiMM  spacldad  tn  artlda  X. 

tnatancaa  such  higher  degree  of 

shall  ba  iHad  aa  may  bs  detsr« 


"All  ladlWinal  wastsa  dUchargad  or  par* 
mittsd  to  flow  Into  the  afurssald  watars 
shall  bs  modlfl'd  or  treated,  within  a  tiros 
kbis  for  ths  constrveMoa  of  tba  aaess- 
worka.  tn  order  to  prulaal  tha  piMle 
health  or  to  praaarfs  ths  watars  for  other 
legitimate  purpoaaa.  Including  thoas  speci- 
fied In  article  I.  to  sueh  degree  as  may  be 
dstsrmlned  to  bs  nscaaaary  by  ths  commla- 
after    InTeatlgatkin.    due    notice    and 


or  Industrial  waatea  dtachargsd 
or  parmlttsd  to  flow  Into  tributaries  of  the 
aftaaaalil  watera  situated  wholly  within  one 
Stats  shall  be  treated  to  that  extent.  If 
any.  which  may  be  necessary  to  maintain 
stKh  araters  In  a  sanitary  and  satlafactory 
condition  at  least  equal  to  the  condition  of 
the  waters  of  the  interstate  stream  Imme- 
diately above  the  confluence. 

"The  commlaalon  is  hereby  authorised  to 
adopt,  prescribe,  and  promulgate  rtUea.  reg- 
otattOBa.  and  standards  for  administering 
aad  aBflDrctec  the  provisions  of  this  article. 

"Amcxx  Vn.  Nothing  in  this  compact 
shall  ba  construed  to  limit  the  powers  of 
any  algnatory  State,  or  to  repeal  or  prevent 
ths  enactment  of  any  legislation  or  the  en- 
forcement of  any  requirement  by  any  signa- 
tory State.  Impoaing  additional  conditions 
and  restrictions  to  further  lessen  or  pre- 
vent the  pollution  of  watera  within  Its  Jurla- 
dlctktn. 

~A«Txnj  vm 
•The  commission  shall  conduct  a  survey 
at  ths  territory  Included  within  the  dUtrlct. 
shall  study  the  pollution  problenu  of  ths 
dlatrtct.  and  shall  maks  a  comprehensive  re- 
port for  the  prevention  or  reduction  of 
pollution  therein.  In  preparing  atKh 
the  commission  shall  confer  with  any 
national  or  raglonal  plaarhig  body  which 
mair  bs  sataMlihad.  and  a&y  dapartment  or 
ths  Federal  Government  authorlaed  to  deal 
with  matters  relating  to  ths  pollution  prob- 
laaia  of  the  district.  Ths  rrnnilaalon  shall 
draft  and  rceoonDsnd  to  tha  fosamora  at 
the  various  slpiatory  Statsa  mtferm  lecis- 
latlon  dealing  with  the  poinnkm  of 
streams,  and  waters  rnd  other  P' 
problems  within  the  dlatrlrt.  The  cummls- 
sion  shall  c  insult  with  and  advise  the  vari- 
ous States,  communities,  municipalities,  cor- 
porations, persons,  or  other  entltlss  with  re- 
gard to  particular  problems  eoiuiscted  with 
tha  pattutlon  at  waters.  partlctUarly  with 
ragard  to  ths  construction  of  plants  for  the 
dlapoaal  of  aawage.  industrial,  and  other 
waste.  Ths  commlsakm  shall,  mors  than  1 
month  prior  to  any  regular  meeting  of  the 
leglalatiue  of  any  Stau  which  la  a  party 
thereto,  present  to  the  governor  of  any  State 
Ita  reeotnaMOdatloaa  ratatlag  to  onactments 
to  ba  aaads  by  any  Isglalatura  In  furthering 
the  Intents  and  purposes  of  thla  compact. 

"ABT1CLS  a 

"Ths  commflon  may  from  time  to  time 
after  Investigation  and  after  a  hearing,  la- 
sua  an  order  or  orders  upon  any  municipality. 
corporation,  person  or  other  entity  discharg- 
ing aewage  or  Industrial  waste  into  the 'Ohio 
Rlvsr  or  any  other  river,  stream  or  water, 
any  part  of  which  constitutes  any  part  of 
the  boundary  line  between  any  two  or  mors 
of  the  signatory  States,  or  Into  any  strsam 
any  part  of  which  flows  from  any  portloa  d 
one  signatory  State  through  any  portkaa 
of  another  signatory  Stats.  Any  such  order 
or  ordan  may  proacrlba  the  date  on  or  be« 
fors  wtMh  soeh  diarhMfs  ahall  be  wholly  or 
partially  dlacootlntisd.  mndliad  or  tiaalad  or 
othOTWtaa  dlspoasd  at.  Tha  mmmtmhw  ataan 
gtvs  rsasonabls  notice  of  ths  time  and  piacs 
of  ths  hearing  to  the  municipality,  corpora- 
tloa  or  other  entity  against  which  such  order 
No  such  order  shall  go  Into 
add  until  It  receives  ths  aassBt 


01  M  IsMl  •  MAlorttf  ot  Mm  woMitistanart 
sach  ol  Ml  l«M  tbMi  a  majority  at 
slfBAtory  iflMt  Mtf  ••  MMll  mUi  upon 
a  munidpalltf,  mtfentfem,  pMMS  or  anttty 
in  any  Stau  fhall  go  into  sflsct  unlsss  and 
until  It  receives  ths  aaaant  at  not  Isss  than  a 
majority  ot  tha  ww—Haloners  from  such 
SUte. 

•  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  munlctpallty. 
corporation,  person  or  other  entity  to  com- 
ply anth  StKh  order  Issued  against  It  or  him 
by  the  conunlaalon.  and  any  court  of  general 
jurisdiction  or  any  United  States  district 
court  In  any  of  the  signatory  States  shall  have 
the  jurladlctlon.  by  mandamtts.  Injunction, 
specific  performance  or  other  form  of  remedy, 
to  enforce  any  such  order  against  any  munici- 
pality, corporation  or  other  entity  domiciled 
or  located  within  such  State  or  whoee  dis- 
charge of  the  waste  takes  place  within  or 
adjoining  such  State,  or  ugalnst  any  employee, 
department  or  subdivision  of  such  munici- 
pality, corporation  person  or  other  entity; 
provided,  however,  such  court  may  review 
the  order  and  afBmi.  reverse  or  modify  the 
same  upon  any  of  the  grount^s  customarily 
applicable  in  proceedings  fot  court  review 
of  administrative  decisions.  The  commlsjlcn 
or.  at  Its  laquest.  ths  attorney  general  or 
other  law  enforcing  ofllclal.  shall  have  power 
to  irutltute  In  suih  court  anj  action  for  the 
enforcement  of  such  order. 

"AXTICIX  X 

"The  slgpatoiy  States  ain^e  to  appropriate 
for  the  aalaries.  odlce.  and  otbsr  administra- 
tlvs  sxpsDses.  their  prv-psr  proportion  of  ths 
annual  budget  as  determined  by  the  Commis- 
sion and  approved  by  the  governors  of  the 
algnatory  Statea.  one-half  of  stich  amount  to 
bs  prorated  among  the  several  States  In  pro- 
portion of  their  population  within  the  dla- 
trlct  at  the  last  prscsdlng  Fedsral  aansua. 
the  other  half  to  be  proratad  In  proportion 
to  their  land  area  within  the  dlatrlct." 

Article  XI  speclAss  that  the  compact  l>e- 
comea  effective  with  ratification  of  a  major- 
ity of  the  SUU  laglalatiiraa  In  the  district, 
that  the  United  Btataa  Onmmlmlopers  shall 
bs  appointed  by  the  Prcaldsnt.  and  that 
nothing  In  the  act  or  compact  shall  Impair 
or  affect  Federal  sovereignty  or  any  of  Ita 
rlgbta  or  jurladlctlon.  and  rsssrvss  the  con- 
right   of   amandamit  or   repeal. 


WHAT  cmr  hjlb  to  do 

The  Ohio  River  Compact  means  that  Cin- 
cinnati will  have  to  do  something  she's  been 
wanting  to  do— laatall.  with  her  Hamilton 
County  iislgbNwi,  a  t2S.000.000  aswage- 
dlspoaal  system. 

"The  cltUsens  of  Cincinnati  are  vitally  con- 
cerned in  cleaning  up  the  Ohio  River,  an  open 
sewsr.  becauas  we  refine  this  sowags  and 
drink  It."  Hudson  Biery.  a  Isader  In  tbs  fight 
againat  pollution,  haa  teatlfled. 

"Within  the  20-miie  limits  of  the  Ctncm- 
natl  pool,  eraatsd  by  ths  lucks  and  dams,  we 
daOy  damp  mora  than  100.000.OCO  gallons  cf 
untreated  aewage.  human  and  Industrial. 
It's  a  vlle-smelllng  and  ugly  mesa  •  •  • 
ths  450  tons  of  solids  poured  Into  ths  Cin- 
cinnati pool  from  which  «s  taks  our  drinking 
water  la  equal  to  dropping  a  dsad  hotac  Into 
the  river  every  3  minutes." 


St.  Patrick 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  W.  McCORMACK 

or  MAsaacMvacrrs 

IN  THS  HOU8I  OP  IIIHWIIII  I  III  III 

Wednesday,  March  17.  1948 

Mr.     UeCORMt^CK      Mr.     Bpeaker. 
under  pitniilirton  to  extend  my  remark.!. 


Al'riONDlX  TO  THfc;  C0NUUICB8I0NAL  llECOUD 


Ami 


X  include  A  splendid  and  an  edurattonal 
ftiiule  on  Bt.  Patrick  wiitiin  by  Rt^mna 
Madden  and  appearing  In  the  Botiton 
Sunday  Olobe  of  March  14,  1948: 

Bt.  Pat«ick  Was  a  Diflomat.  Sincebi,  Milo, 

AND  PiasvAStvi— Hx  Also  Had   the   Best 

Possible  Pxepaxation  roa  Converting  the 

lauH:  He  Had  Lu-eo  Wrru  Them,  Knew  and 

Lorn  Thxm 
(By  Regina  Madden,  former  president  of  the 
Boston  Eire  Society) 

The  story  of  the  conversion  of  Ireland  to 
Christianity  should  be  required  reading  for 
ever>'  statesman,  for  In  the  methods  em- 
ployed by  St.  Patrick  over  1.500  years  ago  In 
persuading  the  Irish  people  to  accept  the 
teachings  of  Christ  can  be  found  a  code  of 
diplomacy  that  has  as  yet  been  unrivaled  In 
Its  effectiveness. 

St.  Patrick  had  all  the  natural  endowments 
of  the  diplomat — sincerity,  mildness,  per- 
suasiveness. "O  Patrick  mild  of  the  sweet 
voice"  was  his  salutation  from  Olsin.  the  bard 
of  the  Flan  na  h-Elreann.  He  had.  too,  the 
best  possible  preparation  for  his  mission 
since  he  had  lived  among  these  people  and 
had  grown  to  know  them  ar^J  to  respect  and 
love  them.  So  he  came  to  Them  not  as  the 
patronizing  representative  of  a  superior  for- 
eign culture,  but  as  a  friend,  ijearing  the  most 
precious  gift  he  could  offer,  a  simple,  humble 
man,  who  spoke  their  language,  who  knew 
their  way  of  life,  a  man  whose  affection  for 
them  was  patent. 

At  every  step  of  his  work  the  salD.t  made 
use  of  his  knowledge  of  the  people  and  the 
life  of  the  country.  Since  he  knew  that  In 
democratic  Ireland  the  king  or  chief  holding 
office  was  elected  by  the  people  because  of 
his  high  qualities  of  leadership,  he  based  his 
plan  of  procedure  on  the  assumption  that  If 
he  could  persuade  the  leaders  to  accept  the 
new  religion,  his  chances  of  converting  the 
people  would  be  greatly  enhanced. 

Accordingly,  shortly  after  arriving  in  Ire- 
land, he  set  out  for  Tara,  where  Laoghalre. 
the  high  king,  held  court.  He  did  not  suc- 
ceed In  converting  Laoghalre,  but  so  con- 
vincing was  he  In  expounding  the  doctrines 
of  Christianity  that  he  drew  many  of  the 
king's  followers,  even  some  of  the  court 
drulds.  to  his  religion;  and  so  Ingratiating 
was  he  In  manner  that  the  obdurate  old  king 
gave  him  permission  to  preach  his  doctrines 
throughout  the  land.  The  saint  now  began 
his  missionary  travels,  following  In  every 
district  the  policy  of  first  approaching  the 
local  king.  The  measure  of  his  success  lies  In 
the  fact  that  before  his  death  almost  the  en- 
tire country  had  been  converted  to  Christi- 
anity. 

BToar  or  stubboen  snakx 

The  persuasive  powers  of  the  saint  are  re- 
flected In  one  of  the  traditional  stories  rela- 
tive to  the  banishing  of  the  snakes  from  Ire- 
land. According  to  the  story,  all  the  snakes 
but  one,  responding  to  the  saint's  plea,  left 
the  land,  but  one  little  fellow  was  so  stub- 
born that  he  refused  to  go  until  at  last  the 
gentle  saint  promised  him  that  he  might  re- 
turn on  the  morrow.  Having  obtained  the 
promise,  he  slipped  blithely  Into  Loch  Neagb. 
And  to  thla  day.  If  you  lived  on  the  shores  of 
the  lake,  you  would  see  him  stick  his  head 
above  the  water  each  morning  to  ask.  "Is 
this  the  morrow?"  But,  of  course,  the  mor- 
row lies  always  ahead,  and  so  there  are  no 
snakes  in  Ireland. 

St.  Patrick  knew  human  nature  and  cap- 
italized on  his  knowledge.  He  knew,  for  ex- 
ample, that  people  In  general  resent  radical 
changes  being  made  In  their  way  of  life, 
and  for  that  reason  he  adapted  the  doctrine 
of  Christianity  to  the  native  pattern  of  life 
Insofar  as  It  was  conformable.  Instead  of 
abolishing  the  Brehon  laws,  he  merely  purged 
them  of  their  pac.an  elements  and  had  them 
codified.   This  was  not  a  difficult  task  becauas 


ths  highly  »4vat>«sd  eutiurs  of  pagan  Irsiand 

was  closely  aklu  to  lUat  uf  Chrlsiiau  ulvUlaS' 
tlon.  The  •Msutially  ChrUtlan  virtues,  Jus> 
tics,  charity,  and  the  like,  were  the  virtues 
tu  which  the  Brehon  laws  exhorted  the  people. 

In  organizing  the  church,  the  saint  again 
wisely  refrained  from  trying  to  force  the 
people  Into  an  unfamiliar  framework.  In- 
stead, he  built  the  structure  of  the  church 
according  to  the  tribal  system,  on  which  the 
social  and  political  life  of  the  country  was 
based.  The  area  occupied  by  a  clan  was  made 
a  diocese,  each  clan  having  Its  own  bishop, 
the  ecclesiastical  equivalent  of  a  tribal  chief. 

The  tact  of  the  saint  was  once  more  evi- 
denced In  his  choice  of  Armagh  as  the  loca- 
tion for  the  see,  which  would  be  the  seat 
of  jurisdiction  of  the  Christian  Church  in 
Ireland.  Armagh,  situated  close  to  the  an- 
cient palace  of  the  Clanna  Rury,  was  con- 
troversial territory  because  although  It  had 
been  In  the  possession  of  the  Olrghlalla  for 
over  a  century.  It  lay  close  to  the  frontiers  of 
Ulaldh.  whose  people  had  never  relinquished 
the  hope  of  one  day  regaining  the  seat  of 
their  great  traditions.  By  establishing  his 
prlmatlal  see  In  this  locality,  the  saint  made 
of  It  virtually  neutral  territory  and  thus 
removed  a  potential  threat  to  peace. 

Wherever  it  was  possible,  St.  Patrick 
bridged  the  gaps  between  the  pagan  cus- 
toms of  the  Irish  and  the  customs  of  Chris- 
tianity. When  he  deprived  the  people  of 
their  pagan  celebrations,  so  that  they  might 
feel  no  loss  he  arranged  great  Christian  fes- 
tivals for  the  same  dates.  And  rather  than 
give  unnecessary  offense  by  casting  Indig- 
nity on  the  sites  of  their  pagan  rites,  he 
made  these  places  centers  of  Christian  wor- 
ship. Again,  he  dissuaded  the  people  from 
chanting  the  old  pagan  charms,  not  by  dras- 
tic banning  of  the  charms  but  by  offering 
in  their  stead  the  more  beautiful  and  Im- 
pressive litanies  and  hymns  of  the  new  reli- 
gion. 

The  saint  gave  recognition  to  the  great 
respect  the  Irish  had  for  learning  In  estab- 
lishing monasteries  and  schools,  which  In- 
creased in  numbers  until  the  land  was  honey- 
combed with  Institutions  of  learning.  From 
these  Institutions  came  a  great  body  of  writ- 
ten literature,  not  only  Christian  literature 
but  the  literature  of  the  pre-Christian  period 
as  well. 'for  St.  Patrick  ordered  the  old  folk 
tales  to  be  written  down  and  preserved  for 
the  delight  of  future  generations.  His  ap- 
preciative enJo3rment  of  the  stories  and  poems 
of  the  Flan,  which  held  an  Important  place 
in  Irish  life,  was  one  of  the  endearing  ties 
that  bound  the  people  to  him. 

The  Ireland  In  which  St.  Patrick  set  foot 
in  432  was  a  land  of  warlike  people.  The  Ire- 
land in  which  he  was  laid  'to  rest  In  465 
was  a  peaceful  country,  known  to  the  world 
as  the  Island  of  saints  and  scholars.  The 
change  had  been  brought  by  the  efforts  of 
one  man,  a  diplomat  In  the  service  of  Christ. 


Family  Security  in  Danger 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HENRY  CABOT  LODGE,  JR. 

OF   MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  March  17  (legislative  day  of 
Monday.  March  15).  1948 

Mr.  LODGE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  statement 
ls.sued  by  the  Family  Service  Association 
of  America,  entitled  "Family  Security  in 
Danger." 


There  btlag  n      '  n    t'     «»tat«- 

ment  was  ordert  .  iii  the 

Rbcorb,  as  follows: 

FaMILT    SECtnUTT    IN    DANOEa 

(Ths  following  sUtement  by  the  FamUy 
Service  Asaoctatlon  of  America  has  recently 
been  carried  in  newspapers  In  various  parta 
of  the  country.  This  organization  Is  a  mem- 
bership federation  of  242  family-service  agen- 
cies In  more  than  200  cities.  In  practically 
every  city  these  agencies  are  Red  Feather 
services  of  their  local  community  chest  and 
In  an  average  year  assist  approximately  750.- 
000  famUy  memt)er8  through  either  direct  or 
Indirect  services.  The  family-service  agen- 
cies once  assumed  a  major  part  of  the  burden 
of  helping  famUles  In  economic  distress. 
They  surrendered  their  responsibility  for 
basic  maintenance  relief  to  the  Government 
when  Federal  and  State  welfare  programs, 
and  the  Social  Security  Act,  emerged  In  the 
thirties.  They  now  specialize  In  expert 
counseling  and  guidance  for  persons  requir- 
ing aid  in  personal,  emotional,  and  family 
problems  other  than  those  of  economic  need.) 

Despite  seme  price  declines,  the  American 
Ideal  of  at  least  minimum  subsistence  for 
every  family  Is  considerably  further  from 
realization  than  before  the  war  and  appears 
likely  to  fade  still  further  In  1948.  Failure 
to  liberalize  and  extend  State  social  security 
and  public-assistance  programs,  plus  the 
eroding  effects  of  Inflation  on  the  present 
level  of  benefits  and  grants,  has  applied  a 
desperate  squeeze  on  a  large  portion  of  the 
11.000,000  family  members  receiving  some 
form  of  governmental  assistance. 

Many  citizens  who  thought  the  coimtry  had 
made  a  good  start  In  protecting  its  families 
from  genuine  want  are  asking  why  the 
country's  security  measures  are  apparently 
Indequate  in  a  period  of  peak  employment, 
high  wages,  and  high  profits.  In  an  election 
year,  with  strong  pressure  to  reduce  taxes, 
the  inclination  may  be  strong  to  look  askance 
at  requests  for  increased  public  aid  and  to 
make  superficial  judgment  as  to  the  efficiency 
of  welfare  administration. 

By  and  large  there  Is  good  reason  to  believe 
that  our  existing  security  and  welfare  pro- 
grams are  being  efficiently  and  ably  adminis- 
tered, despite  the  general  scarcity  of  trained 
personnel  and  severe  pressure  from  all  sides 
to  keep  down  administrative  costs.  Any 
failures  within  the  system  are  minute  com- 
pared to  the  failure  of  the  public  and  Its 
legislative  representatives  to  anticipate  the 
present  period  by  Increasing  social  security 
coverage  and  making  Its  benefits  more  elastic. 
Adequate  social  security  and  public  as- 
sistance should  always  be  designed  to  protect 
marginal  families  against  sharp  economic 
swings — either  depression  or  inflation. 

From  a  spot-check  report  from  the  most 
reliable  sources,  nationally  and  State-wide, 
the  Family  Service  Association  of  America 
offers  the  following  explanation  of  the  seem- 
ing contradiction  between  national  pros- 
perity and  Increasing  economic  iiisecurlty 
among  families  requiring  public  aid: 

EMPLOYMENT    AND    tTNEMPLOTMENT 

Although  there  are  nearly  60,000.000  Ameri- 
cans at  work  today,  about  1.600.000  others 
are  unemployed  but  seeking  work.  Of  these, 
about  621,000  are  currently  drawing  unem- 
ployment insurance  whUe  In  search  of  Jobs. 
Because  of  the  high  cost  of  l.vlng.  many  of 
them  now  And  their  benefits  too  scant  to 
keep  their  families  going. 

The  weekly  unemployment  benefits  are 
generally  based  on  the  highest  earnings  of 
a  worker  In  the  preceding  year,  but  may  not 
exceed  the  statutory  maximum.  While  this 
maximum  has  been  revised  upward  In  many 
States  during  recent  months,  the  cost  of  liv- 
ing has  risen  even  more  charply.  Between 
September  1945  and  September  1947  average 
weekly  earnings  in  manufacturing  industries, 
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last   year    there    have    been 
In  the  number  of  people 
for   dependent   children,   old- 
er general  relief.    The  Social 
Aftminlstratlon  attrlbutea  the  riaa 
a  ssistance  rolls.  In  a  time  of  rela- 
employment   and   unprecedented 
jartly  to  the  high  cost  of  living 
to  the  readjustment  of  the  Na- 
llany  families  with  low  fixed 
ba)ra  found  It  impossible  to  subalst 
further  help.     The  character 
labdr  force  has  changed,  too,  with 
Vftarans.  and  many  older  workers, 
,  now  find  themselves  either 
too  old  to  continue.     With  the 
soldiers'   allotmenta  and  veter- 
whlch   helped   many  families 
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kaap  afloat,  many  other  marginal  famillca 
find  thamaalvea  in  dtstrass. 

Nst  only  has  the  number  grown,  but  the 
coat  of  aaalatance  in  terms  of  today's  prices 
haa  mounted  steadily.  Unforttmately,  the 
leaat  economically  favored  States,  where  the 
number  and  btirden  of  the  needy  is  greateat, 
hava  bean  leaat  able  to  make  thalr  aaalatance 
ad*qiiata.  The  national  averaga  monthly 
payment  for  general  aaalatance  to  a  family 
in  June  1947,  was  $30  18,  but  whUe  New 
Tork  State  was  able  to  make  its  average  pay- 
OMnt  $05  55  per  family.  In  Ifiaaisalppl  the 
avanga  grant  was  only  $10.13 

In  view  of  the  above,  the  Family  Service 
Association  of  America  la  convinced  that 
examination  of  the  clrcumatances  in  which 
famlllea  dependent  on  public  assistance  are 
living  today  would  be  appalling  to  moat 
cltistns  with  regular  amptoyment.  The  proa- 
pect  of  increasii^  taipoaarlahment  of  a  large 
aagmant  of  our  population  should  make  It  ap- 
parent that  there  la  no  other  logical  prospect 
thsn  to  meet  squarely  the  need  for  more  ade- 
quate public  aaalatance  in  this  inflation  year 
and  to  move  In  due  haste  to  strengthen  and 
our  social  security  system  aa  a  but- 
)t  the  future.  To  turn  our  backs 
now  on  the  country's  present  welfare  needs 
wotild  be  simply  to  reap  a  crop  of  dragon's 
teeth  in  more  costly  social  and  family  prob- 
lema  in  another  year. 

FaMir     SxavicK  Associa'tion  or  Amxvca. 

BaooKs  Porm.  PretUtent. 

Faamc  J.  Hnm.  enteral  Director. 


St.  Patrick's  Day  Broadcast 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  W.  McCORMACK 

or  MsasacHuaaiis 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  17,  1948 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
Is  a  day  dear  to  the  hearts  of  men  and 
women  of  Irish  descent  wherever  they 
may  be.  It  is  the  day  of  St.  Patrick, 
who  first  brought  the  Cross  of  Chris- 
tianity to  Ireland,  over  15  centuries  ago. 

Across  America  and  across  the  world, 
those  with  the  blood  of  the  Gael  flowing 
in  their  veins,  will  gather  in  full  force. 
The  .shamrock  will  bloom  and  the  pipes 
will  play — and  eyes  will  be  moist  to  the 
tune  of  the  Wearing  of  the  Green. 

It,  is  fitting.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  day 
of  St.  Patrick,  should  be  celebrated  In 
America.  For  Americans  of  Irish  de.<:cent 
have  proved  their  loyalty  to  the  United 
States,  in  every  war  it  has  fought. 

With  this  thought  in  mind.  I  include 
in  the  Record  a  tribute  to  the  Irish,  by 
the  distinguished  radio  commentator, 
George  E.  Reedy,  delivered  over  Station 
WOL  of  the  Mutual  network,  this  morn- 
ing: 

This  is  Saint  Patrick's  day.  Throughout 
this  Nation — and  the  world — today,  wherever 
Erin's  sons  and  daughters  gather,  many  the 
heart  will  be  cheered  and  thrilled,  to  the 
echMng  feet  of  the  marching  Irish. 

From  New  Tork  to  San  Francisco,  the  men 
and  women  from  Tyrone  and  Cork  will  ba 
there.  There'll  be  some  from  Kerry,  from 
Amiach,  from  Sllgo  and  Tlpperary.  from 
County  Down  and  Oalway,  from  County 
Kayo  and  County  Clara.  Tea,  It's  a  great 
day  folka. 

^'ho.  among  us.  has  not  been  thrilled  by 
the  Irish  lullaby?  Or  those  glorlotia  tunes 
of  When  Irish  Eyes  Ara  Smiling,  My  Wild 


Irish  Rose.  I'U  Take  Tou  Boma  Agato  Kath- 
leen, Mother  Machree.  and  Danny  Boy? 

I  think  of  Victor  Herbert  and  hla  Inxmor- 
tal  compositions.  John  McCormack,  Peter 
Rlgglns,  and  Morton  Downey  with  their 
magic  volcea,  and  the  other  great  Irish  men 
and  women,  who  have  enriched  and  en- 
nobled the  life  of  our  Nation. 

Irlahmen.  however,  are  aa  veraatlle  as  they 
are  vocal.  They  are  born  poeta.  politicians, 
and  talc- tellers.  They're  as  expert  with  thr 
harp  aa  with  the  shillelagh.  They  argue  and 
orate,  dance  and  sing,  farm  and  fight,  a-s 
their  forebears  did. 

And.  speaking  of  fight:  In  a  diary  of  thf> 
Bohemian  campaign  of  1020.  published  in 
Germany,  it  Is  recorded:  "The  Irish  aro 
everywhere  considered  to  be  as  faithful  tut 
they   are   invincible." 

When  the  North  American  colonists  re- 
belled against  England,  according  to  evi- 
dence given  before  a  Parliamentary  commit- 
tee in  1779.  one-half  of  the  Revolutionary 
Army  waa  of  Irish  birth  Rather  more  than 
half  of  Washington's  cfflcers.  Including  39  o' 
his  generals,  were  Irishmen. 

From  that  time  onward,  right  down  Ui 
our  own  days,  it  is  to  Irishmen  winning  war:i 
for  other  lands,  that  tributes  are  paid.  In 
World  War  II.  the  Germans  learned  to  theL* 
coat.  at  Tunisia,  the  meaning  of  the  phraaa, 
"the  fighting  Irish." 

It  la  of  interest,  to  recall  the  first  refer- 
ence to  Irlah  soldlera  on  the  Continent,  and 
the  French  doubt,  as  to  whether  they  wars 
men  or  devils.  The  French  were  talking  ol! 
tha  slega  of  Boulogne. 

In  the  earlier  world  war.  Ireland's  caaual- 
tles.  in  proportion  to  her  population,  were 
second  only  to  France.  Ireland's  caaualtief; 
in  the  Second  World  War  will  probably  never 
be  estimated. 

Nor  la  it  likely  that  hlatory  books  will  ever 
tell  of  the  Irishmen  who  died  in  Norway, 
while  making  possible  the  safe  withdrawal 
of  Dutch  royalty  There  will  be  few  tributes 
to  the  Irishmen  who  died  at  Dunkirk.  In 
north  Africa.  In  Italy,  in  France.  Belgium, 
Germany,  In  Burma,  and  In  the  Pacific. 

Yes;  Irishmen  have  fought  through  tha 
centuries,  on  a  thousand  blood-boxight  bat- 
tlefields, and  Irish  blood  has  crimsoned  tha 
seven  seas. 

Yet.  Ireland  la  essentially  Irish.  Tha 
rocky  road  to  Dublin  endures  In  memory. 
Paddy  and  his  pig  survive  In  commerce. 
And  the  persuasive  eloquence  that  put  off 
a  queen,  is  perpetuated  In  Blarney.  Saint 
Patrick  wrote  the  narrative  of  his  life  In 
thf?  tablets  of  human  hearts.  He  preached 
the  Gospel  of  Christianity,  and  taught 
among  the  hills  and  dales.  Re  made  the 
highways  and  byways  his  pulpit.  And  Erin's 
sons  and  daughters  in  the  United  States 
have  woven  the  shamrock  Into  a  garland  of 
glory  for  the  Emerald  Isle. 


Federation  of  Europe 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  J.  WILLIAM  FULBRIGHT 

or  ARKANSAS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATEl 

Wednesday,  March  17  ileoislative  day  of 
Monday.  March  15),  1948 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT,  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
In  the  Appendix  of  the  Recoid  a  letter 
which  appeared  In  the  New  York  Tlme.s 
on  March  9.  written  by  Mr.  Clarence  K. 
Streit,  and  comment  on  the  letter  by  for- 
mer Senator  Burton  K.  Wheeler.  Theso 
two  letters  deal  with  the  matter  of  a 
Pedpration  of  Europe.  I  think  they  aro 
of  great  interest  and  should  be  brought 
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to  the  attention  of  the  Senate  and  the 
country. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  matters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

EUROPEAN  OR  WORLD  UNION — SENATOR  WHEEL- 
ER S  CARLT  SUPPORT  OF  FEDERATION  ACKNOWL- 
EDGED 

To  the  Edttor  or  the  New  York  Times: 

The  rising  tide  of  talk  In  the  United  States 
in  favor  of  a  European  federation  should 
make  Burton  K.  Wheeler,  former  Senator 
from  Montana,  very  happy  Indeed.  Several 
years  before  Governor  Dewey.  Mr.  Wheeler 
was  urging  European  union.  When  Congress 
was  going  overwhelmingly  for  the  Fulbrlght 
and  Connally  resolutions  on  world  organiza- 
tion. Senator  Wheeler  was  talking  European 
union.  He  was  Ulklng  it  even  before  that, 
when  no  one  else  In  the  United  States  of  his 
stature  was  advocating  it. 

Mr.  Churchill  and  others  now  advocate 
western  European  union  as  a  defense  against 
Soviet  Russia.  In  the  years  when  they  were 
paying  no  mean  tributes  to  the  Kremlin.  Sen- 
ator Wheeler  left  no  doubt  that  he  deemed 
Moscow  a  menace  to  freedom  against  which 
western  Europe  should  federate.  Unlike 
many  of  his  present  followers.  Senator 
Wheeler  was  not  ambiguous  about  what  he 
meant  by  a  union  of  Europe.  He  did  not 
use  the  term  so  loosely  that  It  might  mean 
anything  from  a  bloc  or  alliance  of  nations 
to  a  real  federal  union.  He  made  it  clear 
that  he  had  in  mind  a  federal  government, 
such  aa  that  of  the  United  States. 

In  those  days  Senator  Wheeler  was  gen- 
erally rated  Isolationist  No.  1.  at  least  in  the 
fear  hla  debating  powers  inspired  in  the  in- 
ternationalist camp.  Those  who  were  then 
promising  enduring  peace  if  only  the  United 
States  would  enter  some  kind  of  world  or- 
ganization did  not  take  so  kindly  as  I  did  to 
Senator  Wheeler's  talk  of  European  union. 
They  thought  a  shrewd  politician  was  pre- 
paring a  red  herring  that  might  well  divert 
the  United  States  from  doing  Its  duty.  To 
them — then — European  union  seemed  Mach- 
lavelllc   Isolationism. 

For  what  could  appeal  more  than  this  to 
all  three  pillars  of  isolationist  support — the 
escapist  pillar,  the  spread-eagle  pillar,  and 
the  antl-Brltlsh  and  Europe  pillar?  Cer- 
tainly by  a  fxallcy  of  European  union  we 
would  escape  responsibility,  while  enjoying 
the  satisfaction  of  either  seeing  our  Federal 
principles  adopted  by  others  or.  in  the  event 
of  a  failure,  confirming  the  view  that  the 
British  and  Europeans  are  hopeless. 

Most  of  the  Internationalists  here  who  are 
now  urging  European  rather  than  trans- 
Atlantic  union  have  neglected,  no  doubt,  to 
think  this  policy  through.  But  If  they  still 
favor  it,  fairness  should  suggest  to  them  that 
they  apologize  to  Mr.  Wheeler  for  their  past 
criticisms  of  him  and  recognize  him  as  their 
first  prophet. 

For  my  part,  I  shall  continue  to  urge  the 
United  States,  to  federate  with  the  other 
democracies.  But  if  it  should  turn  out  that 
European  union  is  all  that  Secretary  Marshall 
was  aiming  at  when  he  spoke  of  federal 
union  in  his  Utah  speech  of  July  14,  1947, 
and  If  Governor  E>cwey  and  the  other  Re- 
publican backers  of  European  union  get  their 
resolutions  throu<;h  Congress,  or  In  the  Re- 
publican platform,  my  regrets  will  be  ad- 
dressed to  the  Secretary  and  to  the  Repub- 
lican leadership. 

Clarence  K.  Streit. 

Washington,  February  26,  1948. 

March  10,  1948. 
Mr.  Clarence  K.  Streit, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Mt  Dear  Mb.  Streit:  I  read  with  a  great 
deal  of  interest  your  letter  to  the  New  York 
Times,  appearing  In  the  Issue  of  March  9, 
1948.  It  is  said  that  a  prcphet  is  without 
honor  In  his  own  land  and  It  Is,  therefore, 
something  of  a  satisfaction  to  gain  recogni- 


tion from  so  Informed  a  person  as  yourself 
wit  respect  to  my  attitude  toward  what  I 
like  to  call  a  United  States  of  Europe. 

It  is  true  that  I  have  been  a  stanch  advo- 
cate of  such  a  union:  I  believe,  to  the  best  of 
my  knowledge,  the  first  public  official  In  this 
country  and  one  of  the  first  three  or  four  in 
recent  times  in  the  world  to  urge  a  union  of 
European  states.  Of  course,  when  I  first 
urged  such  a  program,  Mr.  Winston  Churchill 
had  not  Joined  some  of  his  fellow  English- 
men and  I  then  said  that  if  Britain  was  re- 
luctant to  Join  (because  of  possible  or  fancied 
short-time  trade  disadvantages)  she  could 
remain  out  of  the  political  union,  but  lend 
her  friendly  oflttces  to  Its  creation. 

I  note  your  criticism  of  the  idea.  I  do  not 
quarrel  with  you  over  your  feeling;  In  fact  I 
respect  your  own  advocacy  of  a  world-wide 
union  of  States.  But  I  believe  you  do  me  an 
Injustice  to  infer  that  either  I,  or  many  who 
have  more  recently  come  around  to  a  belief 
in  a  federal  union  of  European  states,  are 
motivated  by  what  you  term  "isolationist' 
thlnklnr.  I  have  felt,  and  still  feel  that  If 
the  people  of  Europe  could  not  or  would  not 
federate  there  wasn't  much  use  of  talking 
about  a  world  federation.  Any  study  of  his- 
tory shows  that  timing  is  the  essence  of  po- 
litical development.  I  am  not  in  theory 
oi>po6ed  to  an  eventual  union  of  all  democra- 
cies all  over  the  world;  it  is  simply  that  as 
a  practical  man  I  have  long  recognized  that 
democracy,  so  called,  cannot  be  imposed  from 
above;  It  must  grow  from  within  the  people. 
That  was  the  basic  concept  of  our  founding 
fathers — to  set  up  here  a  government  to 
which  all  men  of  good  will  can  repair.  By 
practice  and  emulation  we  must  show  the 
people  of  the  world  that  our  kind  of  govern- 
ment offers  the  greatest  good  for  the  great- 
est number.  Prom  the  time  of  our  own 
Revolution  to  Monroe's  statement  of  political 
principles  for  the  Western  Hemisphere  we  are 
concerned  with  maintaining  our  own  Fed- 
eral Union;  from  that  time  onward,  with 
occasional  slips  and  backtracks,  we  have 
helped  the  Idea  along  In  other  lands. 

Since  the  First  World  War  I  have  felt  that 
the  time  was  ripe  to  help  promote  a  union 
of  European  states,  starting  first  along  eco- 
nomic lines  and  gradually  and  normally 
broadening  the  base  to  Include  even  the 
concept  of  sovereignty.  It  is  true  that  my 
concept  excluded  our  own  United  States:  not 
because  I  looked  upon  the  other  states  as 
pariahs,  or  that  we  were  lietter  than  they, 
but  simply  because  the  whole  cause  of  democ- 
racy could  be  Jeopardized  by  putting  our  kind 
of  political  life  at  the  mercy  of  a  number  of 
states  still  in  the  kindergarten  of  what  we 
call  democracy.  I  believe  our  experience 
with  the  United  Nations  bears  out  the  sound- 
ness of  this  premise.  Eventually,  if  we  were 
to  lend  our  honest  aid  in  a  sound,  practical 
way  to  such  a  program,  not  only  would  we 
be  able  to  do  a  far  more  effective  and  cheaper 
Job  In  estopping  the  sweep  of  absolutism  and 
totalitarian  concepts  throughout  the  world, 
but  we  might  also — not  in  my  time,  nor  prob- 
ably in  yours — establish  on  this  war-torn 
earth  a  union  of  the  people  of  the  earth. 

With  all  good  wishes,  I  am. 
Very  sincerely  yours. 

Burton  K.  Wheeler. 


Success  of  Negro  Girl  in  Talent  Contest 


Appendix  of  the  Record  an  editorial  from 
the  Goldsboro  (N.  C.)  News- Argus  giv- 
ing the  result  of  a  contest  of  amateur  tal- 
ent held  by  the  Goldsboro  Junior  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce.  In  which  a  Negro  girl 
in  competition  with  a  number  of  white 
girls  was  awarded  first  place  by  the  white 
audience.  Goldsboro  is  situated  in  the 
eastern  section  of  the  State,  where  there 
is  a  very  large  Negro  population,  but 
there  is  complete  understanding  between 
the  races  in  that  section,  as  there  is 
throughout  North  Carolina;  and  it  Is  al- 
ways a  source  of  gratification  when  the 
white  people  can  be  of  real  service  in 
rendering  assistance  to  worthy  and  de- 
serving members  of  the  Negro  race.  It 
may  be  said  likewise  that  the  Negro  race 
reciprocates  most  heartily  in  cooperating 
with  the  wtiite  race  in  all  worthy  en- 
deavors. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

WHITE    IN    more    than    IN    COLO* 

The  Goldsborj  Junior  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce sponsored  an  amateur  talent  show  at 
Goldsboro  high-school  auditorium  the  other 
evening. 

Fifty  dollars  vras  offered  in  three  prizes. 
First  prize  was  $25. 

There  were  a  number  of  contestants. 
Among  them  was  Mattie  Hatcher.  IS-year-old 
soprano  of  DlUard  High  School  about  whose 
singing  Goldsboro  has  heard  before.  Dlllard. 
you  know,  is  Goldsboro's  Negro  high  school 
Judges  were  not  immediately  able  to  decide 
first-place  winner. 

It  was  decided  that  applause  from  the  au- 
dience should  decide  who  got  first  place. 
Volume  of  applause  was  careftilly  noted  as 
each  contestant  was  presented. 

The  auditorium  will  seat  about  1.200  peo- 
ple. Best  estimates  are  that  there  were  more 
than  700  people  In  the  audience.  It  was  a 
white  audience.  White  in  more  than  in 
color. 

The  audience  of  Goldsboro  white  people 
selected  the  young  Negro  girl  for  the  first- 
place  winner  and  the  $25  prize. 

The  crowd  was  moved  by  the  power  and 
sincerity  of  the  singing  by  the  girl.  A  nimi- 
ber  In  the  audience  asked  if  the  world  may 
not  have  a  budding  Marlap  Anderson  In  the 
Goldsboro  girl. 

More  conservative  listeners  doubted  that 
the  singer  can  become  a  Marian  Anderson  but 
they  agreed  she  has  a  voice  of  distinction. 

Most  impressive,  however,  was  the  fairness 
and  freedom  from  race  prejudice  displayed 
by  the  audience.  Other  contestants  were 
young  white  people.  Some  of  them  provided 
real  entertainment. 

But  the  young  Negro  girl  showed  impressive 
promise  and  the  white  audience  was  quick  to 
give  her  her  due. 

We  hope  that  word  of  this  action  will 
spread  widely. 

Meantime,  Goldsboro  has  a  responsibility 
as  to  Mattie  Hatcher.  Goldsboro  should  see 
that  she  has  the  chance  for  training  to  deter- 
mine If  she  can  become  a  singer  of  national 
distinction. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMAREM 

OF 

HON.  aVDE  R.  HOEY 

OF  NORTH  CAROLINA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  March  17  (legislative  day  of 
Monday,  March  15),  1948 

Mr.  HOEY.   Mr.  President,  I  a?k  unan- 
imous consent  to  have  inserted  in  the 


International  Boondoggling 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DANIEL  A.  REED 

OF  NEW  TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  15,  1948 

Mr.  REED  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  am 
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APPENDIX  TO  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 


Inserting  In  the  Record  the  following  ar- 
ticle I  elating  to  the  Marshall  plan,  the 
autho'  of  which  Is  Henry  J.  Taylor: 
W  u.  Tou  But  thk  Mamshau.  Puln? 
(By  Henry  J.  Taylor) 
(Thi     price    Ug    U    $17,000,000,000,    which 
means  an  annual  lead  of  $862  lor  every  Amar- 
tcan  limUy  by  1951.    Here's  a  itop-lock-and- 
Uaten  article  by  this  noted  economist  and 
writer  on  International  affairs.) 

XjOd  In  jrour  cupboard,  coal  bin.  or  clothes 
closet.  There  jrou  will  see  the  future  work- 
ings o    the  Marshall  plan. 

Loci  at  the  prices  In  the  grocery  stor*. 
A«k  ycuracif  why  It  Is  hard  to  build  a  houa« 
or  get  a  car.  What  are  you  paying  for  mlik? 
1^  a  Nit?  Ponder  tonight  the  connection 
bctwc4  n  the  steel  famine  and  your  own  Job 
securl  y.  the  oil  shortage  and  this  country  on 
wheel! ,  the  machinery  scarcity  and  the  prob- 
lem or  new  production  to  whip  Inflation. 
Now  y  3U  and  I  are  ready  to  think  about  the 
Marsh  111  plan. 

For  the  Marshall  plan — oflk:Ully  known, 
since  I  lecretary  Marshal)  disavowed  that  title. 
as  the  European  recovery  program — does  not 
mean  dollars.  It  menns  goods— mostly  the 
same  |  oods  that  America  Itself  needs. 

Nevi  T  before  In  the  history  of  the  world 
has  a  relief  proposal  like  this  subsldy-ln- 
goods  been  assembled. 

It  neans  the  difference  between  the  prod- 
ucts chat  10  iSurr  pean  nations  (chiefly 
Britain )  believe  they  need  and  the  products 
thftj  am  produce  or  buy  in  the  next  4 
y«ars--wtth  America  donating  that  differ- 
ence. 

We  American  people  are  already  paying  the 
Mil  fo'  the  Oo\emment's  postwar  relief  pro- 
grams abroad  at  the  annual  rate  of  $376  per 
Unlte<  States  family.  By  this  proposal  the 
bUl  w(  luld  be  buUt  up  to  $882  per  American 
famUy  by  1951. 

Accirdlngly.  the  pocketbotk.  the  personal 
we.far  i.  and  the  future  of  every  American 
dtUer  are  directly  InvoKsd  In  the  question. 
Will  you  buy  the  Marshall  plan? 

Kuaelng  that  every  farm,  every  home, 
evM-y  actory.  every  piv  roll,  prices,  pensloua. 
taxes.  Individual  sectirlty,  and  the  basic 
stability  of  the  United  States  are  all  directly 
affected.  It  is  up  to  each  of  us  to  be  honestly 
Inf orn  ed  and  to  answer.  For  now  is  the  time 
the  qi  estlon  must  be  decided  In  Congress  In 
accord  with  the  will  of  the  people. 

Whi  t  Is  our  will?  Given  the  facU.  we  can 
And  o\  ir  own  way  to  this  answer  for  both  our 
own  I  ood  and  also  the  good  of  the  hard- 
prssM  t  world.  But  we  need  to  know  the 
plain.  iMiwgirtahsrt  truth  Ahd.  at  the  mo- 
ment, pmtwiganila  rules  the  roost. 

It  ii  not  enough  to  say  we  want  to  help 
Europe  I — th«  needy,  the  heartworn  and  weary. 
Bvery<De  agreet.  about  that.  In  the  past 
years  if  war  unnumbered  men  have  died  to 
tfif  h  onanity  another  chance.  We  who  re- 
main sannot  say  good-by  to  their  efforts — 
not  wl  len  we  remember  that  they  said  good- 
by  to  life  Itself.  But  to  hnw$nirj  In  the 
end.  U  la  results — not  pronouncements — 
which  count.  And  In  these  critical  times  we 
canno<  Indefinitely  postpone  getting  real  re- 
sults from  anything  we  do  for  relief  and  re- 
covery abroad. 

The  war  has  been  over  nearly  3  years.  Af- 
ter all,  something  must  be  wrong  with  the 
way  w )  have  aided  Burope  so  far.  or  the  gl- 
fUtlc  postwar  aid  already  given  would  have 
belpe<l  more  than  It  has  and  possibly  won  us 
more  i  rlends. 

Our  world- recovery  donations  (|2a.000.000.- 
000  slice  the  end  of  the  war)  have  failed  to 
aehlev»  their  promised  objectives.  If  they 
bad  n  )t  failed  we  would  not  now  be  called 
upon  1  o  send  so  many  new  billions. 

But  when  earlier  expenditures  fall  to  de- 
liver promised  results,  attention  Is  generally 
distracted  fnxn  the  failures  by  making  new 
promli  ee  and  putting  the  objectives  on  an 
even  a  Ider  base.    New  labels  are  sought,  new 


slogans  concocted,  new  arguments  advanced 
Oeneralltles  about  the  future  smother  the 
facts  and  fiascos  of  the  past. 

What  are  the  chief  arguments  usually  sd- 
Tanced  for  our  buying  the  latest  plan  now 
that  It  Is  no  longer  merely  an  Idea  with  good 
objectives  but  has  l5ecome  a  specific  piece  of 
proposed  legislation,  presented  on  an  all-<x'- 
nothlng  basis? 

1.  We  must  protect  western  Europe  from 
the  Communist  menace. 

a.  Our  own  economic  self-interest  (1.  e., 
svotdlng  a  depression)  Is  Involved. 

3  We  can  afford  to  be  generous  on  this 
scale  on  a  humanitarian  basis 

Before  we  examine  the  validity  of  these 
arguments,  let's  see  how  and  where  the  plan 
really  besan. 

It  began  In  London.  I  was  there  when  It 
started.  While  It  was  being  put  together 
abroad.  I  journeyed  to  most  countries  In- 
volved Enp!land.  Prance.  Italy.  Greece.  Swlt- 
cerland.  Belgium.  Luxemburg.  Holland,  and 
Germany  I  went  to  Pans  while  It  was  final- 
ly being  thrashed  out  there.  I  came  home 
and  saw  It  finished  In  Washington.  O.  C. 

Much  of  the  European  story  behind  the 
headlines  and  public  speeches  has  not  been 
told  The  facts  about  the  birth  of  the  plan 
abroad,  the  Inside  Inter-European  commit- 
ments and  cross-trades,  the  amsitfng  contra- 
dictions In  the  progrtLsa  Itaelf — all  are  vital, 
but  smothered.  The  effect  on  us  In  our 
homes  and  work  places  Is  certainly  tK)t  clear- 
ly understood.  8o  come  to  London  for  the 
real  beginning 

In  January  1947.  British  Foreign  SecrcUry 
Ernest  Bevln  notified  Secretary  Marshall  that 
new  large-scale  American  aid  for  England 
was  necessary,  or  Britain  would  suffer  eco- 
nomic collrpse  by  Jvme 

He  made  a  request  that  was  arpi  "top 
secret  '  He  asked  for  the  equivalent  of 
$.  .500.000  000  oTcr  the  next  4  years.  The 
1046  congressional  grant  of  $3,750,000,000 
was  being  consumed  at  twice  the  rate  antici- 
pated It  was  passing  through  the  British 
economic  system  without  long-term  effect. 

Bevln's  preliminary  appeal  f <  r  a  new  loan 
was  not  made  known  to  either  the  American 
or  British  public.  Even  the  forthcoming 
crisis  Itself,  forseeable  trum  the  liulde.  was 
played  down  until  It  burst  full-blown  In 
July.  Meanwhile,  this  Is  what  was  happen- 
ing: 

In  a  series  of  Janu.iry  dispatches  tc  Lon- 
don. Secretary  Mnrshall  told  Bevln  that  m 
his  opinion  Onngfess  would  not  again  ap- 
propriate a  large,  new  fund  for  Britain  ex- 
cept possibly  as  part  of  a  general  economic 
program  for  European  recovery.  Congress 
had  objected  to  the  original  British  loan 
because  it  did  not  represent  a  rounded  Euro- 
pean solution 

Throughout  February  Bevln  replied  that 
the  British  Government  understood  this  ob- 
jection. In  principle,  but — as  st  the  time  of 
the  original  1045  grant — England  could  not 
watt  for  such  a  widespread  program. 

In  London  you  could  see  that  a  feeling  cf 
t>elng  bogged  down  permeated  the  British 
Foreign  OflBce.  Bevln  needed  action.  He 
got  It.  He  implemented  hi:  claim  for  sep- 
arate aid  by  suddenly  announcing  that 
Britain  was  so  hard-pressed  that  she  would 
have  to  withdraw  Immediately  from  Greece. 

Bevln  ruffled  tempers  In  the  State  Depart- 
ment, for  he  announced  this  In  Washington 
and  London  at  the  same  time,  and  publicly. 
But  the  American  agreement  to  take  Britain's 
place  In  Greece  (with  Turkey  later  Included) 
and  to  vote  $400,000,000  for  this  purpose,  was 
the  snswer. 

Bavealad  March  12  as  the  Trtiman  doctrine 
thli  WM.  In  fsct.  a  stopgap  substitute  for 
new.  large,  and  direct  aid  for  iB^aBd.  which 
It  was  clear  Congress  would  not  frmnt. 

Prospective  British  withdrawal  from  obli- 
gations In  western  Germany,  and  the  as- 
sumption of  these  occupation  costs  by  Amer- 
ica, were  agreed  to  at  the  same  time.     But 


this  part  of  the  agreement  remained  "top 
secret. "  and  announcement  was  withheld  un- 
til November. 

Nevertheless.  British  Insistence  on  straight 
separate  aid  did  not  slacken.  The  pressxire 
was  Increased  throughout  the  sprln?.  not 
only  on  President  Truman  and  Secretary  Mar- 
shall, but  also  on  most  members  of  the  United 
States  Cabinet,  and  especially  on  8e<Tetary 
of  the  Treasury  Snyder.  That  pressuie  had 
reached  a  climax  by  June  1. 

On  June  5  Secretary  Marshall  made  his 
now  famous  commencement  speech  a*.  Har- 
vard. He  was  speaking  primarily  to  Eng- 
land— a  fact  fully  realized  by  Bevln  but  lost 
on  the  British  and  American  public  alike — 
when  he  said.  In  three  sentences,  that  fur- 
ther large-scale  American  aid  could  oe  ex- 
pected only  as  a  part  of  a  general  coordinated 
European  program.  With  that.  Secretary 
&CarahaU  dropped  the  subject.  But  when  Mr. 
Bevln  ta:.'ged  It  the  Marshall  plan  the  force 
of  a  great  American  name  was  lent  to  the 
subsequent  Etiropean  proposals. 

I  was  In  London  when  the  British  Am- 
bassador In  Washington  confirmed  the  (ears 
of  the  British  Government  that  Elnglaiid  had 
lost  her  priority  on  American  assistance.  At 
that  point  what  has  since  been  called  the 
Marshall  plan  became  really  the  Bevln  plan. 
It  became  Secretary  Bevln's  responsibility  to 
construct  an  outline  for  Amer;can  aid  to 
other  countries  In  such  a  manner  that  ap- 
proximately the  same  amount  of  aid  would 
go  to  Britain  as  If  the  separate  aid.  asked  for 
in  January,  had  been  judged  agreeable  to 
Congress. 

This  Mr.  Bevln  sccompUsh^d  in  the  Paris 
meetings  of  16  nations  during  July,  August. 
and  8eptemt>er.  which  I  went  to  Paris  to 
observe. 

ICr.  Bevln's  January  appeal  to  Secretary 
Marahall  for  $5,500,000,000  went  Into  the 
Paris  plsn  from  the  outlet,  and  stayed  there. 

France  and  Italy  objected  strenuojsly  to 
the  British  proportion.  But  they  played 
along  with  England's  big  Icng-term  propor- 
tion In  exchange  for  a  'bird-ln-hand" 
understanding  that  England  would  support 
Immediate  United  States  stopgap  aid  for 
them  amounting  to  (6c5.0C0.0OQ. 

Mr.  Bevln  agreed.  The  British  Govern- 
ment went  on  record  with  Secretary  Marshall 
as  urging  $685,000,000  American  stopgap  aid 
for  France  and  Italy.  $227,000,000  to  Italy. 
$lo8.0C0.000  to  Prance  They  got  $540,000  000 
in  stopgap  aid  on  December  19. 

Now  the  time  has  come  to  act  on  the  Ic  ng- 
range  presentation— predominantly  aid-to- 
Brltaln.  plus  the  sddltlonal  collateral  reliefs. 

The  overshadowing  ald-to-Brltaln  feature 
was  kept  carefully  under  wraps,  a  f(>ct  first 
noted  by  Washington  newspaperman  Peter 
Bdson. 

Page  after  page  of  other  statistics  rre  sup- 
plied in  the  official  presentation  to  Congress. 
But  In  all  the  131  pages,  the  percentage  of 
American  aid  allocated  to  each  country  and 
the  predominant  share  scheduled  for  Eng- 
litnd  are  not  revealed.  It  required  a  sepa- 
rate Investigation  to  obtain  for  this  article* 
the  offldal  figures  showing  where  cur  bil- 
lions would  go  country  by  country. 

Here  are  the  facts: 

England $5,348,000,000 

France _ 3.  701.  000,  000 

Italy a.B13,  000,000 

United    States-British    tone, 

Germany 2. 400.  3C0.  000 

Holland 2.486,  X)0.  000 

Belgium-Luxemburg 1,  410.  >XX),  000 

Austria 718,  )00.  000 

Denmark-' 582,  X)0,  000 

Ireland 407.  iX)0,  000 

Greece 473.1)00.000 

Norway 984.000.000 

PorttJgal 180.  (100,  000 

Iceland 88.  («0, 000 

Turkey 18.000,000 

Total 21.  031.  COO.  000 
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Sweden  and  Switzerland  are  In  for  nothing. 
Actually  they  expect  a  favorable  trade  bal- 
ance of  about  $176,000,000.  This  means  net 
requests  for  over  $20,000,000,000  from  Uncle 
Sam.  The  difference  between  that  figure  and 
the  announced  seventeen  billion  Is  to  be  made 
up  chiefly  by  the  International  Bank  and 
Monetary  Fund,  which  Is  also  80  percent 
United  States  taxpayers'   money. 

England's  $5,348,000,000,  which  Is  one- 
third  of  the  seventeen  billion  in  the  Marshall 
plan.  Is  exactly  the  amount  a.'.ked  for  by 
Bevln  In  January,  6  months  before  Marshall 
attempted  to  answer  England  at  Harvard 
University. 

That.  In  brief,  is  the  background  of  the 
plan.  Now  let  us  consider  the  arguments  ad- 
vanced for  Its  support. 

Is  the  threat  of  communism  In  western 
Europe  a  valid  argument?  If  so,  Britain's 
32  percent  share  In  the  funds  must  be  auto- 
matically excluded  from  this  claim.  No  one 
has  even  suggested  that  the  British  people 
are  on  the  verge  of  voting  Communist  under 
any   circumstances. 

This  Is  admittedly  and  equally  true  of  9 
more  among  the  15  other  countries  Involved: 
Ireland.  Iceland.  Denmark.  Portugr.l.  Bel- 
glum.  Luxemburg,  the  Netherlands.  Sweden, 
and  Switzerland.  These  represent  another 
$5,000,000,000:  a  billion  dollars  to  Ireland  and 
Denmark  alone. 

The  Commimlst  problem  In  two  other 
countries  Involved.  Austria  and  Greece,  is 
commonly  conceded  to  be  military,  not  eco- 
nomic. This  means  that  antlcommunlsm 
appeal  for  us  to  buy  the  plan  is  largely 
confined  to  Prance  and  Italy,  where  com- 
munism baa  been  consistently  losing  ground 
In  the  grass  roots  for  over  2  years;  and  west- 
ern Germany  where  the  last  Communist  vote 
»-as  7  percent:  Turkey,  4  percent. 

Once  revealed  on  a  country-by-country 
Va£ls  the  anti -Communist  angle  In  the  over- 
all all  or  nothing  $17,000,000,000  presenta- 
tion takes  on  a  different  aspect.  And  in  any 
case,  few  military  men  would  care  to  argue 
that  dollars  alone  would  be  effective  if  the 
Red  Army  marched. 

What  about  the  argument  that  America's 
economic  self-interest  la  Involved,  that  we 
must  export  to  avoid  depression? 

We  are  in  a  fight  against  inflation.  Yet 
nothing  could  be  more  inflationary  than  vast 
exports  at  public  expense,  not  repaid,  strik- 
ing ui  squarely  in  our  shortages. 

Our  exporU  In  1947  totaled  $14,500,000,000. 
chiefly  free.  Our  balancing  Imports  were 
$5,500,000,000;  an  overcxport  gap  of  $9,000.- 
000.000.  We  know,  or  should  know,  these  ex- 
ports are  abnormal. 

Our  real  trouble  today  Is  that  the  home 
demand — to  say  nothing  of  foreign  gifts — Is 
far  In  excess  of  our  ability  to  produce. 

We  need  not  worry  about  a  falling  off  In 
demand  for  things  we  can't  produce.  We 
ahould  not  buy  that  Idea.  If  there  Is  to  be  a 
decrease  in  otir  exports — and  that  api>cars  to 
be  the  thing  the  foreign-relief  planners  and 
other  prophets  of  our  domestic  doom  seem 
to  fear — this  is  the  best  possible  time  to  ab- 
sorb the  reduction.  They  should  either  ad- 
mit this  fact  or  else  not  claim  they  are  trying 
to  fight  Inflation.  Both  contentions  cannot 
be  true.  If  there  Ls  really  going  to  be  "boom 
and  bust."  all  we  ha^e  to  do  Is  ship  enough 
goods  abroad  for  which  we  wcn*t  be  paid  to 
assure  It.  We  went  on  that  ride  once  be- 
fore— after  the  last  war. 

And  the  argument  that  we  can  afford  to  be 
this  generous  on  a  humanitarian  basis?  This 
Is  the  major  claim  on  which  the  issue  must 
be  decided  and  changes  in  the  commitments 
made  or  not  made  In  the  plan. 

It  Is  the  direct  cost  at  home  and  the  results 
abroad  which  must  be  corxsidered. 

Our  civilization  Is  founded  on  compassion 
and  charity.  The  deep  and  honest  desire  of 
the  American  people  Is  to  help  people  abroad 
as  much  as  we  can  within  good  and  generous 
limits.    No  other  nation  In  the  history  of  the 
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world  has  ever  regarded  Jhe  rest  of  the  world 
In  this  light.  That  is  another  reason  w^hy  we 
can  be  proud  we  are  Americans.  But  this 
does  not  permit  continually  giving  Europe  a 
blank  check  on  our  resources  or  on  our  lives. 

Further,  why  are  we  not  told  clearly  a  lit- 
tle-known fact  about  our  official  charity; 
namely,  that  omr  aid  does  not  actually  reach 
people  abroad  as  a  free  gift,  as  millions  of 
Americans  suppose? 

By  and  large,  the  people  abroad  buy  from 
their  governments  or  middlemen  what  our 
Government  sends  free.  They  do  not  receive 
our  gifts  as  charity.  Their  governments, 
and  others  overseas,  pocket  the  difference. 
Practically  none  of  the  official  donations  of 
the  United  States  Government  end  up  as 
charity  to  the  wretched.  That  is  why  so 
much  of  our  vast  aid  is  unknown  to  individ- 
uals in  Europe. 

In  our  own  Government,  who  finally  con- 
structed the  Marshall  {^an?  Who  wrote  the 
President's  presentation? 

Clark  Clifford  and  Charles  Murphy,  young 
White  House  advisers,  did  the  actual  writing. 
A  young  task  force  put  the  program  together, 
directed  by  Under  {.ecretary  of  State  Lovett. 

"We  started  to  figure  this  thing  out  on  the 
back  of  an  envelope,  and  it  got  slightly  out  of 
hand,"  explains  Charles  Kindleberger,  37.  a 
State  Department  adviser  on  financial  policy. 

Earlier  reports  by  the  Krug.  Harrlman,  and 
Nourse  committees  were  purely  advisory,  and 
the  vital  administrative  »eatures  recom- 
mended in  the  Harrlman  report  were  Ignored. 
The  names  of  the  actual  planners  hardly 
carry  national  prestige.  These  are  the  men 
in  the  Washington  task  force  who  came  up 
with  the  final  answers:  Charles  Bonesteel  3d 
(SUte).  Prank  Southard  (Treasury).  Fred- 
erick Northrup  (Agriculture).  James  Boyd 
(Interior),  Philip  Kaiser  (Labor),  Coi.  Ray- 
mond M  Cheseldine  (Army  Civil  Affairs), 
Thomas  Blaisdell  (Commerce).  Burke  Knapp 
(Federal  Reserve),  and  a  special  State  De- 
partment planning  group  consisting  of  Wil- 
liam Bray,  Lincoln  -Gordon,  Ernest  Gross. 
Arthur  Kimball,  Charles  Kindleberger,  Paul 
Nitre,  William  Phillips,  Harold  Spiegel,  and 
Walter  Surrey.  Nearly  all  are  In  their  thir- 
ties. Theirs  was  the  program  which  was 
finally  taken  to  Congress  with  the  request  for 
a  4-year  commitment  and  $17.000,010,000 — all 
or  nothing. 

Will  the  plan.  If  adopted,  be  ably  admin- 
istered? No  one  can  say;  but  we  will  have 
to  do  better  than  we  have  been  doing.  Look 
at  the  way  we  have  handled  our  No.  1  prob- 
lem— Germany. 

As  working  people  In  America,  our  dole  to 
Cxermany  is  costing  us  about  a  billion  dollars 
a  year. 

The  Marshall  plan  countries  surrounding 
Germany — Switzerland,  Holland,  Denmark, 
Sweden,  France,  Italy — whose  economies  are 
Interwoven  with  CJermany's  productivity, 
suffer  through  the  German  paralysis.  So 
most  are  among  the  16  nations  now  asking 
us  for  aid.  With  Germany  on  a  dole,  they 
must  ask  us  for  a  dole,  too. 

Accordingly,  In  restoring  the  productivity 
of  Europe,  It  Is  only  common  sense  to  begin 
with  Germany — the  sector  most  demoralized 
and  over  which  we  have  large  control — yet 
with  all  safeguards  against  German  rearma- 
ment of  any  kind. 

Since  we  say  the  Marshall  plan  is  dedi- 
cated to  European  recovery,  and  Secretary 
Marshall  himself  speaks  of  German  peace- 
production  recovery  as  the  crux  of  the  prob- 
lem, our  public  may  suppose  that  at  last  we 
have  changed  our  original  scorched-earth 
policy  In  CJermany.  But  fantastic  as  It  may 
seem,  at  the  same  time  that  one  set  of  hands 
In  one  of  the  20  separate  buildings  that 
hotise  the  State  Department  in  Washington 
was  writing  the  Marshall  plan  for  Congress, 
another  set  of  hands  in  another  building  was 
writing  a  new  and  sweeping  directive  for 
further  dismantling  peace-production  ma- 
chinery In  Germany. 


In  our  own  western  area,  over  600  nonwar 
German  Industrial  plants  are  now  to  be  dis- 
mantled, scrapped,  or  removed  as  reparations 
under  this  new  1948  dismantling  policy. 
Some  30.000  German  workers  have  been  with- 
drawn from  production  to  carry  out  this  new 
dismantling  program. 

The  paralysis  we  are  maintaining  In  Ger- 
many hits  Italy  more  seriously  than  any  other 
country  In  western  Europe.  Accordmgly, 
Congress  was  called  upon  to  vote  Italy  $227.- 
000.000  stopgap  aid  In  December,  and  the 
Marshall  plan  emphasizes  with  nearly  (3.000,- 
000.000  more,  the  difficult  situation  there. 

With  one  hand  we  choke  off  Carman 
peacetime  productivity  in  the  center  of 
Europe  and  deal  out  a  dole:  with  the  other 
hand  we  enlarge  the  dole  to  Germany's  neigh- 
boring countries.  It  seems  one  hand  doesn't 
know  what  the  other  is  doing     •     •     • 

Europe's  recovery  problem  is  primarily  a 
production  problem.  -Vny  program  we  enact, 
in  order  to  succeed,  must  be  administered 
here  and  abroad  by  hardheaded,  realistic, 
production-minded  Americans  especially 
qualified  for  the  gigantic  task  and  operating 
as  a  selected  "gency  for  this  complex  effort. 

Instead,  nine  departments  are  directly  in- 
Tolved  In  a  set-up  so  confused,  conflicting, 
Intertwining  and  unworkable  that  the  official 
organizational  chart  itself  is  utterly  bewilder- 
ing—even  to  the  men  who  drew  it.  Said  one 
of  them  to  me.  "It  looks  like  Grade  Field's 
'biggest  aspidistra  In  the  world'. " 

If  we  haven't  learned  anything  administra- 
tively from  tlie  twenty-two  billions  we've 
already  spent^e  had  better  learn  something, 
and  .  JjMtKe'the  necessary  administrative 
changes,  before  we  spend  seventeen  billion 
more;  an  amount  equal  to  practically  the 
entire  profits  of  all  American  industry  here 
at  home  last  year. 

Some  form  of  aid  to  Europe  Is  doubtless 
indicated,  but  Is  It  not  reasonable  to  suggest 
that  any  further  congressional  appropriation 
be  limited  to  1  year?  We  should  not  be  com- 
mitted for  a  longer  program  since  we  cannot 
know  what  our  friends  abroad  may  or  may 
not  do  for  their  own  self-help  or  what  may 
develop  here  at  home.  Further  bills  can  al- 
ways be  passed,  when  and  If  needed. 

The  Marshall  plan  means  $7,000,000,000  of 
taxes  In  1948  from  all  of  us  beyond  what  we 
would  otherwise  pay. 

Some  say  that  if  a  billion  dollars  of  the 
new  aid  is  handled  by  the  International  Bank 
(80  percent  United  States  money),  the  taxes 
may  be  only  six  billion  additional  this  year. 
But  the  plan  calls  for  $6,800,000,000  In  the 
first  15  months.  This  sum  is  nearly  two- 
fifths  of  the  total  sum  paid  In  personal  in- 
come taxes  by  everybody  in  America  this  year. 
It  almost  equals  the  Incomes  taxes  paid  by  all 
American  corporations.  It  Is  about  70  per- 
cent as  large  as  our  entire  national  defense 
budget,  already  voted.  Yet  it  excludes  new 
and  forthcoming  little  Marshall  plans  for 
Latin  America.  Asia,  the  Middle  East,  and 
Indonesia,  the  patterns  for  which  It  will 
establish. 

It  does  not  seem  to  take  Into  account  the 
fact  that  there  Is  a  limit  to  the  number  of 
failures  America  can  absorb. 

At  some  point  our  leaders  failed,  or  we 
would  not  have  stiflered  as  we  did  In  the  de- 
pression. At  another  point  our  leaders 
failed,  or  we  should  have  been  so  strong  on 
land  and  sea  and  In  the  air  that  there  could 
have  been  no  vrar,  and  certainly  no  Pearl 
Harbor. 

Now  they  fall  again  If  they  do  not  see  that 
the  future  peace  of  the  world  depends  on  the 
Internal  strength  of  the  United  States.  And 
they  fall  yet  again  If  they  squander  our 
strength  so  we  are  weak  when  the  chips  are 
down. 

FOBTT-NIKT   THOUSAITD,    rOU«    HtTICPKB)   TK^INS 

Ttie  Marshall  plan  now  In  debate  in  Con- 
gress, means — free  to  Burope — 13,200  trsln- 
loads  of  coal,  11.800  trainloads  of  grains, 
10,200  trainloads  of  meat,  4,000  trainloads  of 
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1  in|  the  equivalent  of  steel  tngou.  4.100 

at  fata  and  oils.  3.700  tralnloads 

1.500  tralnloads  of  cotton;    152.000 

26.000   freight   cars.    200   mere    mer- 

4hlps  In  addition  to  the  800  we  have 

given  away. 

$500,000,000    In    free    American 
equipment,  everything  from  power* 
to  punch  drills;  anotlxer  1500.000.000 
(Unarlcan  oU  reflncrlM  and  pipe  lines; 
MOOiM)  14)00  worth  of  American  steel  plants: 
qOO.COO  In  oil.  gasoline,  and  grease  to  be 
free;  1.200.000.000  In  Iron  and  steel, 
•ss  thousands  of  other  Items  are  In- 
The  shipments  would  begin  at  once, 
fir.  only  4  years  are  Included  In  the 
apd  only  a  part  of  western  Europe.    The 
000.000.000.  to  be  paid  by  every  man 
w(iman  who  works  tn  America.     Other 
it  would  be  set  by.  this  pattern:   (1) 
)  Latin  America.  (3)  the  Middle  last. 
Indonesia,  are  yet  to  be  heard  froi" 
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DOUGLAS.     Mr.  Speaker,  under 

o  extend  my  remarks,  I  include  in 

ccoRD  an  article  entitled    'Philos- 

)f  a  Medical  Science  Plan"  by  Dr. 

eierabend  which  appeared  in  the 

3.  1948,  issue  of  the  Journal  of 

Aijaerican  Medical  Association.    This 

discusses  a  philosophy  and  illus- 

an  understanding  on  the  part  of 

5ician  which  all  our  doctors  must 

they,  together  with  the  Congress 

people  of  the  United  States,  are 

solute  the  problem  of  assuring  adequate 

care  to  all  of  our  people. 

glad  to  join  with  Dr.  Peierabend 

ins^ting  that  we  must  fight  with  all 

power  to  protect  American  medi- 

rom  regimentation.     I  hope  that 

zed  medicine  in  studying  the  prob- 

ill  take  the  broad  view  which  Dr. 

has  taken.    In  so  doing  it 

realized.  I  am  sure,  that  only 

a    national    health-insurance 

which   guarantees   free   choice  of 

and    which    guarantees    our 

their  freedom  can  we  solve  the 

of  medical  costs  without  fear  of 

ntation. 

that  the  American  Medical  As- 
on   forsake   its  negative   attitude 
in  framing  national  health  leg- 
:  I  urge  that  the  doctors  of  Amer- 
sten  to  work  with  us  on  such  a 
lest  in  time  of  economic  stress, 
we  be  confronted  with  an  over- 
public  demand  for  a  system 
medicine  under  which  it  would 
difficult  to  escape  regimentation  and 
rimental  control. 

two  of  the  great  nations  of  the 

are  without  a  national  health  in- 

program — one  is  Soviet  Russia; 

other  Is  the  United  States.    Soviet 

has  a  system  of  state  medicine. 

that  we  In  America  with  the  co< 
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operation  of  our  doctors  will  develop  a 
sound  national  health  Insurance  system 
rather  than  wait  for  circumstances  to 
force  us  into  the  other  pattern. 
The  article  Is  as  follows: 


PHILOSOPHY  or   A   MEDICAL  ttMTtCX  PLAM 

(By  P.  L  Felerabend.  M.  D..  Kansas  City.  Mo., 
secretary.  Surgical  Care.  Inc.) 
Evan  until  recently  many  physicians  re- 
fused to  admit  the  existence  of  a  social  prob- 
lem In  medical  care.  Today,  however,  most 
of  them  recognize  and  admit  that  the  distri- 
bution of  medical  care  Is  faulty. 

Physicians  must  recognize  the  moral  Im- 
plication always  associated  with  any  social 
problem.  The  responsibility  for  the  solution 
of  this  social  and  moral  problem  must  be 
accepted  by  the  members  of  the  medical  pro- 
fession, and  the  acceptance  must  be  made  by 
physicians  at  the  local  level.  Failure  to  pro- 
vide the  solution  Is  fraught  with  grave  Im- 
plications, the  nature  of  which  has  been  sug- 
gested by  two  ugly  words — regimentation  and 
socialization.  Social  and  moral  problems  are 
not  solved  negatively  The  effective  solution 
must  be  positive.  A  plan  must  be  developed 
whereby  adequate  medical,  surgical,  and  hos- 
pital care  Is  made  available  to  the  people  at 
reasonable  cost.  Practically,  the  best  plan 
thus  far  evolved  seems  to  be  one  that  operates 
on  a  budgeted  prepayment,  nonprofit  basis. 
The  technical  operation  Is  now  well  estab- 
lished and  Is  actuarially  sound. 

Many  doctors  believe  that  the  American 
Medical  Association  should  provide  the  solu- 
tion of  this  problem.  Such  an  altitude  of 
local  physicians  te  In  keeping  with  the  think- 
ing now  exhibited  by  many  citizens.  This 
attitude  is  best  described  by  the  slang  ex- 
pression, "let  George  do  It."  Regardless  of 
what  the  problem  may  be,  many  persons  say, 
'What  is  Congress  doing  about  It?  Why 
dont  they  pass  a  law?"  Such  thinking  Is 
false,  because  In  the  operation  of  a  democ- 
racy it  Is  the  responsibility  of  the  citizens 
that  all  activity  possible  must  begin  at  the 
grass-roots  level.  In  recognition  of  this 
principle  the  American  Medical  Association 
has  not  been  active  in  the  development  of 
actual  operating  plans.  It  has  developed 
Associated  Medical  Care  Plans.  This  organl- 
latlon  wUl  be  helpful  In  promotln-:?,  guid- 
ing, advising,  and  consulting  but  wlU  never 
act  In  the  capacity  of  actually  developing 
and  operating  a  plan. 

To  support  this  thinking,  I  quote  from 
"Quadrageslmo  Anno,"  the  great  encyclical 
on  the  reconstruction  of  the  social  order, 
written  In  1931: 

"It  Is  Indeed  true,  as  history  clearly  proves, 
that  owing  to  the  change  In  social  condi- 
tions, much  that  was  formerly  done  by  small 
bodies  can  nowadays  be  accomplished  only 
by  a  large  corporation.  Nonetheless,  Just 
as  It  Is  wrong  to  withdraw  from  the  Individ- 
ual and  to  commit  to  the  community  at  large 
what  private  enterprise  and  Industry  can 
accomplish,  so  too  It  Is  an  Injustice,  a  grave 
evU  and  a  dlsturt>ance  of  right  order  for  a 
large  and  higher  organization  to  arrogate  to 
Itself  functions  that  can  be  performed  ef- 
ficiently by  smaller  and  lower  bodies.  This 
Is  a  fundamental  principle  of  social  philoso- 
phy, unshaken  and  unchangeable,  and  It  re- 
tains Its  full  truth  today.  Of  Its  very  nature 
the  true  aim  of  all  social  activity  should  be 
to  help  Individual  members  of  the  social 
body,  but  never  to  destroy  or  absorb  them." 

This  Is  the  principle  of  subsidiarity  which 
Is  operative  In  a  democracy. 

In  the  United  States  the  people  have  en- 
Joyed  rights  and  privileges  for  so  long  that 
these  are  accepted  without  thought  of  their 
source  or  the  obligations  Incident  to  the  exer- 
cise of  them.  In  the  American  form  of  gov- 
ernment the  true  source  of  rights  is  clearly 
stated  In  the  Declaration  of  Independence: 
*^e  believe  all  men  to  be  created  equal  and 


endowed  by  their  Creator  with  certain  in- 
alienable rights  " 

This  philosophy  Is  in  direct  contrast  with 
the  philosophy  of  the  materialist  Karl  Marx. 
whose  manifesto  Is  the  Bible  of  communism. 
Marx  teaches  that  all  rights  stem  frora  the 
state.  Great  care  must  be  exercised  If  this 
Insidious  social  disease  known  as  communism 
does  not  become  epidemic  In  the  United 
States.  Physicians  particularly  must  recog- 
nize their  responsibilities  If  democracy  Is  to 
survive. 

In  support  of  the  teachings  of  the  found- 
ing fathers,  which  are  clearly  stated  In  the 
Declaration  of  Independence,  and  to  prove 
that  their  primary  motive  was  sound  moral 
phUosophy,  let  me  quote  from  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence  written  In  1T76  and 
from  the  writings  of  Cardinal  Bellarmlne. 
written  In  1576: 


DECLASATION  OF  INDX- 
PXNDENCS,   177S 

"All  men  are  cre- 
ated equal:  they  are 
endowed  by  their 
Creator  with  certain 
Inalienable  rights. 


"To  secure  these 
rights,  governments 
are  Instituted  among 
men. 


"Governments  are 
Instituted  among 
men.  derlvlnp  their 
Jvist  powers  from  the 
consent  of  the  gov- 
erned." 


CAKOIN.U.  BKLLAaMINB. 
1S7S 

"All  men  are  equal; 
not  In  wisdom  or  In 
grace,  but  In  the  es- 
sence and  nature  of 
mankind.  Political 
right  Is  from  God, 
and  necessarily  In- 
herent In  the  nature 
of  man. 

"It  Is  Impossible 
for  men  to  live  to- 
gether without  some- 
one to  care  for  the 
common  good.  Men 
must  be  governed  by 
f  someone,  lest  they 
be  willing  to  perish. 

"It  depends  upon 
the  consent  of  the 
multitude  to  consti- 
tute over  Itself  a 
king,  consul,  or  other 
magistrate.  This 
power  Is,  Indeed, 
from  God.  but  vested 
In  a  particular  ruler 
by  the  council  and 
election  of  men." 

Locke,  an  Anglo-Saxon,  is  given  credU  for 
being  the  first  to  call  attention  to  the  Idea 
of  consent  In  government.  However,  Locke 
received  his  Idea  from  Suarez,  a  Spaniard, 
writing  In  1600.  and  Bellarmlne.  an  Italian, 
writing  In  1576.  Both  placed  emphasis  on 
the  consent  of  the  governed  and  both  gave 
the  same  philosophic  argument  to  support 
the  Idea.  Locke  deserves  great  credit  for 
popularizing  this  thinking. 

Observation  of  the  operation  of  moral  law 
demonstrates  that  any  violation  of  moral  law 
Invokes  a  penalty  that  cunnot  be  avoided. 
These  rights  must  be  exercised  with  great 
care,  and  abuse  must  be  avoided  unless  one 
Is  prepared  to  pay  the  price.  More  specifically 
these  rights  Include  the  right  to  life,  bodily 
Integrity,  the  necessities  of  existence,  the  es- 
sentials consonant  with  attaining  man's  ulti- 
mate destiny,  the  right  of  association,  and 
the  right  to  pomeis  and  use  property. 

The  use  and  exercise  of  any  of  these  rights 
creates  obligations  and  responslbUitles. 
Every  right  and  privilege  has  Its  commensu- 
rate responsibility.  Neglect  the  responsibility 
and  the  right  will  be  lost.  As  a  physician  I 
have  rights  and  prlvUcges.  I  have  the  r'ght 
to  expect  protection  from  the  state  In  the 
exercise  of  my  rights  and  privileges.  This 
protection,  however,  may  not  exceed  the  pro- 
tection that  Is  given  In  the  Interest  of  the 
common  good.  In  the  exercise  of  my  rights 
I  must  recognize  that  the  Implications  are 
dual.  In  the  use  of  rights  or  ownership  there 
is  a  twofold  character.  Individual  and  social. 
I  must  take  Into  account  not  only  my  own 
advantage  but  also  that  of  the  common  good. 
It  follows  then  that  the  exercise  of  right* 
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must  be  done  In  the  light  as  they  concern 
me  and  as  they  concern  the  common  good. 
Since  I  am  a  social  being  I  must  recognize 
that  the  rights  of  common  good  take  prece- 
dence over  the  rights  of  the  individual,  when 
the  two  are  In  established  conflict. 

Exercise  of  my  rlghU  and  privileges  Inctirs 
obligations  and  duties — duties  to  my  fellow- 
men.  As  a  physician  I  have  been  given  spe- 
cial training.  This  training  Is  highly  tech- 
nical and  is  possessed  by  few  persons.  Am  I 
permitted  to  use  this  special  gift  to  promote 
my  own  selfish  desires?  As  s  social  being  and 
a  component  part  of  a  complex  society  I 
must  recognize  that  I  have  a  part  In  the  col- 
lective task. 

Every  physician  has  the  obligation  to  make 
lxk»  special  talent  available  to  all  the  people. 
No  physician  by  his  own  efforts  could  develop 
■II  the  Information  he  possesses,  even  though 
he  were  a  Solomon  and  lived  a  thousand  years. 
Re  must  realize  that  his  knowledge  was  de- 
veloped by  the  collective  efforts  of  the  multi- 
tude that  preceded  him  and  that  this  knowl- 
edge may  not  be  exploited.  As  a  doctor,  he 
serves  In  the  capacity  of  a  steward;  he  must 
uever  forget  that  some  day  'le  will  be  called 
oo  to  give  an  accounting  of  his  stewardship 
Generally  speaking,  when  physicians  are  mo- 
tivated by  selfishness.  It  is  tLe  result  of  liv- 
ing In  a  materialistic  economy  and  of  the 
almost  complete  lack  of  ethical  and  philo- 
sophic teaching  In  the  schools.  More  and 
more  doctors  are  now  coming  to  realize  that 
they  are  social  beings  and  Uve  In  a  society 
that  U  govemeit  by  Christian  principles. 
They  are  beginning  to  understand  that  they 
cannot  neglect  their  duties  and  reUin  their 
privileges.  They  are  perUously  dose  to  reap- 
ing the  Just  reward  of  their  social  sinfulness 
and  ne^act.  It  Is  their  moral  duty  to  make 
good  BBCdlcal  care  available  to  everybody. 
■%ht  order  dictates  that  any  social  duty 
siMuld  be  performed  by  the  lower  and  betur 
^allfled  grcup,  tout  It  also  dictates  that  the 
failure  of  the  lower  group  to  recognize  and 
perform  its  duties  makes  It  mandatory  that 
the  higher  body  provide  the  answer.  By  this 
prtnc  pie.  through  their  social  lethargy  and 
neglect.  ph3r8lclans  have  Invited  the  social 
planners  to  invade  their  domain  and  usurp 
their  rights.  Are  the  physicians  beginning 
to  understand  why  the  serpent  of  regimenta- 
tion has  reared  its  ugly  head? 

I  abhor  regimentation  and  communism, 
and  1  will  oppose  the  communistic  creed  with 
all  my  energy.  I  recognize  that  the  regl- 
BMntatlon  of  the  medical  profession  Is  only 
beginning.  It  is  an  Insidious  promise  of 
ithing  for  nothing  that  has  Its  appeal, 
tait  the  ultimate  cost  will  be  liberty,  a  price 
one  dares  not  afford.  Benjamin  Franklin  once 
said.  "He  who  would  sacrifice  essential  liberty 
for  temporary  security  deserves  neither  lib- 
erty nor  security.  •  It  is  of  much  greater 
Importance  to  prevent  totalitarianism  than 
to  prevent  regimentation  of  the  nvedical  pro- 
fession. Organised  medicine  has  a  tremen- 
dous responsibility.  If  physicians  permit  the 
regimentation  of  the  medical  profe&slon,  they 
will  have  provided  the  lever  to  break  the  seal 
of  democracy  and  permit  entrance  of  totali- 
tarianism. They  will  have  provided  the  fer- 
tile soil  oa  which  the  seeds  of  communism 
will  grow. 

If  tikis  is  to  be  accomplished,  they  must  re- 
ject the  teacTilngs  of  the  materialist  sociolo- 
gists and  return  to  the  teachings  of  the  moral 
law.  They  must  reject  completely  the  doc- 
trine of  the  materialist,  which  tecches  that 
religion  and  morality  Is  the  opium  of  the 
people  and  that  man  is  motivpted  entirriy  by 
Instinct.  Doctors  must  avoid  this  material- 
istic doctrine  or  by  their  acts  they  will  be 
prmnotlng  regimentation.  Nefrlect  of  social 
rwpanslbility  invites  the  stau  to  take 
wlvh  coercion  and  regimentation. 


Statement  of  Speaker  Joseph  W.  Martm, 
Jr^  of  Massackasetts 
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Mr.  PLOESER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my 
opinion  that  thie  statement  of  Speaker 
Joseph  W.  Martin.  Jr.,  of  March  16. 1948, 
is  one  of  the  most  important  of  our  time 
and  I  commend  it  to  the  attention  of  all 
Americans.    It  follows: 

The  constant  advance  of  the  iron  curtain 
across  Europe  has  created  a  grave  crisis  In 
otir  international  relations. 

There  Is  no  reason  for  the  American  people 
to  be  other  than  perfectly  calm  as  we  all 
strive  for  peace.  However,  we  must  do  all 
we  can,  as  Individuals,  to  make  America 
Btronp  and  secure  In  order  th*t  we  may  more 
effectively  promote  peace. 

As  to  the  details  by  which  we  will  meet 
this  situation,  there  may  be  room  for  some 
diversity  of  views  and  discussion.  But  on  the 
determination  that  we  will  meet  It,  and  meet 
it  promptly,  America  Is  united. 

We  must  build  up  our  military  and  naval 
establishments.  We  must  build  and  main- 
tain a  mighty  air  defense.  We  must  have  the 
strongest  navy  on  the  seas.  We  must  maJte 
ourselves  absolutely  supreme  in  the  air  and 
under  the  seas. 

In  this  Issue,  where  the  fate  of  civiliza- 
tion Is  at  stake,  we  must  spare  no  effmt 
to  be  sure  of  the  outcome. 

Continuing  developments  In  Europe  have 
made  the  results  of  the  Italian  electkxns,  to 
be  held  on  April  18.  of  great  concern!  to  all 
the  people  of  the  United  States,  and...mdeed, 
all  people. 

A  Communist  victory  would  mean  com- 
munism would  rule  in  the  Mediterranean  and 
unquestionably  dominate  all  of  Europe. 
Communism  entrenched  In  Italy  would  pre- 
vent the  rehabilitation  of  that  country  and 
destroy  the  freedom  of  the  people. 

As  individuals,  the  people  of  Italian  de- 
scent living  here  have  a  great  opportunity 
to  help  save  the  land  of  their  fathers,  and 
prevent  the  catastrophe  which  would  result 
from  a  Communist  victory.  They  could  aid 
by  sending  an  alr-mall  letter  to  their  relatives 
in  Italy,  pointing  out  the  peril  and  urging 
defeat  of  the  Communist  party.  A  15-cent 
stamp  might  turn  the  tide  for  peace.  It's 
worth  the  effort.  I  trust  the  people  of 
Italian  descent  all  over  America  will  em- 
brace this  opportunity  to  help  stop  com- 
munism. 


Hew  War  Might  Come 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  DAVIS  LODGE 

OF   CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  17.  1948 

Mr.  LODGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Record,  I 
Include  the  following  article  by  Joseph 
and  Stewart  Alsop: 

HOW  WAB  MIGHT  COUX 

(By  Joseph  and  Stewart  Alsop) 
The  atmosphere   hi   Washingtr>n   today   is 
no  longer  a  postwar  atmosphere.     It  is,  to 


put  tt  bluntly,  a  prewar  atmosphere.  That 
is  not  to  say  that  war  with  the  Soviet  Unioa 
Is  necessarily  either  inevitable  or  imminent 
Tet  it  is  now  universally  sdmitted  that  war 
within  the  next  few  months  is  certainly 
possible.  For  It  Is  believed  that  some  sort 
of  show-down  is  on  the  way.  that  for  t>riter 
or  for  worse  the  boU  will  soon  be  lanced. 

The  show-down  may  come  ansmhere 
around  the  vast  Soviet  perimeter,  and  at 
any  time.  Yet  most  observers  believe  that 
It  is  most  likely  to  come  In  Italy,  soon  aftef 
the  Italian  elections  April  18  Whet  hap- 
pens In  Italy  next  month  nUght  lead  to  some 
sort  of  breathing  space,  at  least  an  armed 
truce  between  east  and  west.  Or  it  might 
lead  to  war. 

The  outcome  of  the  Italian  elections,  the 
ezperu  point  out,  can  fall  into  any  one  of 
three  categories.  It  Is  possible,  though  un- 
likely, that  the  vote  for  the  Communist-con- 
trolled Peoples  Front  will  be  less  than  gen- 
erally anticipated,  perhaps  belnw  35  percent 
of  the  total  It  Is  possible,  though  also  un- 
likely, that  the  Communist  bloc  will  gain  a 
clear  majority.  And  It  Is  possible,  and  ap- 
parently likely  (for  this  is  the  result  which 
the  Pope,  with  the  Vatican's  matchless  in- 
telligence service  at  his  disposal.  Is  known 
to  expect)  that  the  pro-Communist  vote 
will  be  more  than  40  percent  of  the  total 
vote. 

If  the  Communist  bloc  polls  less  than  86 
percent  of  the  vote,  the  non-Communists 
headed  by  the  Christian  Democrat  AJcide  de 
Gasperl  will  certainly  form  a  government 
excluding  the  Communists  and  their  stooges. 
The  Communists  could  react  to  such  a  gov- 
ernment by  remaining  at  least  temporarily 
passive.  Tills  is  not  believed  probable.  They 
could  resort  to  direct  action,  on  the  pattern 
of  last  autumns  strikes  and  Communist- 
Inspired  riots.  Most  observers  in  Italy  be- 
lieve that  De  Gasperl  could  deal  with  this 
challenge,  tfe  he  dealt  with  It  last  autumn. 
Or,  finally,  the  Communists  could  refuse  to 
recognize  the  outcome  of  the  election,  and 
seize  the  cities  in  the  north  where  they  are 
strongest.  This  would  be  the  signal  for  cUll 
war. 

If  the  Communist  bloc  wins  a  clear  ma- 
jority of  the  vote,  the  ConmiuiUst  leader. 
Palmiro  Togllattl.  using  the  bought-aud- 
pald-for  socialist  leader  Pietrl  Nenni  as  his 
front  man.  will  take  all  power.  Moscow's 
poUtbtu-o  will  thus  become  the  real  master 
of  the  Italian  people.  The  mass  of  Italian 
non-Communists  could  accept  this  outci 
Or  they  could  resist,  which  would 
mean  civil  war  In  Italy. 

If  the  Communist  bloc  wins  more  than  40 
percent  of  the  vote,  as  both  the  Vatican  and 
the  American  Embassy  In  Rome  anticipate. 
It  will  be  difficult,  and  perhaps  Impossible, 
for  De  Gasperl  to  form  a  government  ex- 
cluding the  Communists.  The  Communists 
will  certainly  demand  the  key  ministries  of 
war.  Jtutice,  and  lnteri(»r.  If  De  Gasperl 
agrees,  that  will  be  the  beginning  of  the  end, 
as  recent  history  has  tragically  demonstrated. 
If  he  refuses,  he  will  be  forced  into  the  posi- 
tion of  attempting  to  form  a  government 
with  the  extreme  Italian  right.  The  Com- 
munists have  trequently  intimated  that  in 
this  event  their  reaction  will  be  to  Ught — 
again,  a  civil  war  In  Italy. 

It  is  some  such  reasoning  as  this  which 
has  led  the  experts  to  concltide  that  an 
Italian  civil  war  this  spring  is.  although  not 
certain,  by  no  means  Improbable,  whatever 
the  outcome  of  the  elections.  And  a  civil 
war  In  Italy  will  confront  this  country  with 
Its  most  crucial  decision  since  the  end  of 
World  war  11. 

A  clear  majority  for  the  Communist  bloc 
In  the  elections,  followed  by  civil  war.  would 
present  the  United  States  with  an  almost 
Impossible  moral  and  political  choice.  But 
in  the  event  of  a  Communist  attempt  to 
seize  power  after  polling  a  minority  of  the 
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he  American  course  Is  already  fairly 

experts  believe  that  since  the  Italian 
ind  the  carablnlert  are  both  loyal  and 
t.  a  non-Communist  Italian  OoTem- 
could  deal  with  the  Communist  partl- 
provided  material  aid  were  sup- 
)y  the  United  States.    It  can  he  assumed 
unless  American  foreign  policy  Is  sud- 
totally  reversed,  such  aid  will  be  forth- 
In  case  of  civil  war  In  Italy.     How- 
he  experts  believe  that  If  Yu^^oslavla's 
Tito  recognizes  a  "free  Italian  Oov- 
nl  ■  under  Togllattl.  and  sends  In  Yugo- 
roops.  either   openly   or  clandestinely, 
"•fnilinlntii   will    need   more  than 
•opfdlM.    They  will  need  American 
And   all    the   indications   are   that. 
than  see  Italy  fall  to  Moscow.  Amerl- 

will  be  sent. 

he  very  least,  this  would  mean  direct 

participation    in    a   localized   war 

n  east  and  west.     At  the  most — and 

cflfflcult  to  see  how  this  final  catastrophe 

be  avoided — It  would  mean  a  general 

bjetween  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  west. 

is  why  the  fact  must  be  bluntly  faced 

Rrar  Is  now  a  serious  possibility.     And 

decision   (other  than  ;    decision  to 

which  will   surely   lead   to  war   in 

)  does  not  He  in  Washington.    It  lies 

whose  creatures,   however  agile 

f.stute.  Togllattl  and  Tito  are. 


Fear  Versus  Freedom 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ADOLPH  J.  SABATH 

or  ILLINOIS 

rHE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  17,  1948 


Mr.  SABATH.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
the  h  ave  granted  me,  I  insert  an  editorial 
opinion  appearing  In  the  Chicago  Sun- 
Timts.  of  Monday.  March  15,  entitled 
I-  Versus  Freedom."  The  editorial 
bear;  on  a  proposal  of  Secretary  of  De- 
fense James  Forrestal  for  the  establish- 
of  a  voluntary  system  of  press  cen- 
•ord  ip.  I  have  been  impressed  with  the 
clear  -thinking  appraisal  and  unbiased  in- 
terpr  etation  of  the  writer  of  the  editorial 
with  respect  to  this  proposal  and  I  com- 
ment it  to  the  reading  of  the  membership 
of  thi  House  and  to  the  country,  as  fol- 
lows : 

rvAK  rusvu  ransoic 

Wh^n  fear  dominates  men's  minds,  they 
Jose  t  lelr  sense  of  perspective.  Some  Ameri- 
cans ire  In  the  grip  of  fear  today.  As  we 
iratct  the  moves  and  counter-moves  of  diplo- 
matic conflict,  some  of  us  tend  to  think  that 
mlliti  ry  security  against  a  possible  war  is  the 


only 


hlng  that  matters. 


Thii  thought  apparently  Is  behind  a  pro- 


posal 
reetal 


M: 


No 


of   Secretary   of   Defense   James   For- 
for  the  establishment  of  a  voluntary 


systeia  of  press  censorship. 


Forrestal  recently  asked  a  committee 


of  cd  tori  and  radio  executives  to  consider 
his  p  an.  He  says  there  have  been  leaks  of 
secret  military  information  about  technical 
and  icientlflc  projects.  He  would  set  up  in 
his  d<  partment  an  iufurmatlon  advisory  unit 
to  wt  ich  newspapers  and  other  communica- 
tions media  might  apply  for  advice  on  pub- 
llcatlnn  of  questionable  matter. 


American   wants  to  impair  this  coun- 


try's 1  ecunty.    No  one  would  deny  that  there 


Is  a  certain  plausibility  al>out  the  Forrestal 
proposal.  But  thes«  Important  considerations 
must  be  balanced  against  others  which  al- 
ways have  been  regarded  as  of  paramount 
Importance  In  these  United  SUtes. 

Freedom  of  the  press  exlsU  In  our  country 
not  for  the  benefit  of  the  press  but  for  the 
benefit  of  the  people.  Freedom  is  a  part  of 
Q^r  heritage,  because  Americans  realize  that 
the  very  root  of  democratic  self-government 
is  the  liberty  of  its  citizens  to  think  and  speak 
and  write  and  read  for  themselves.  The 
function  of  a  free  press  Is  to  provide  the  un- 
restricted raw  material  of  free  political 
action. 

No  matter  who  curtails  press  freedom,  no 
matter  how  plausible  the  pretext,  any  re- 
straints upon  It  present  a  potential  danger 
to  democracy  which  can  be  Justified  only 
when  the  lack  of  restraint  presents  a  greater 
danger.  A  so-called  voluntary  censorship 
can  ioipose  restraint  Just  as  surely  as  an  overt 
compulsory  censorship. 

In  wartime  we  accept  censorship  because 
everybody  realizes  that  winning  the  war 
comes  first.  But  in  peacetime  It  is  much 
harder  to  show  that  impairing  freedom  will 
serve  democracy  better  than  freedom  itself. 

Secretary  Forrestal  s  proposal,  unfortu- 
nately, comes  on  the  heels  of  events  that 
create  a  legitimate  mistrust  that  it  is  part 
of  a  growing  pattern.  American  correspond- 
ents in  Japan  recently  called  attention  to 
another  kind  of  censorship  imposed  by  Gen- 
eral MacArthur's  headquarters. 

Criticism  of  the  American  occupation  of 
Japan,  according  to  the  correspondents,  has 
been  discouraged  by  rules  applying  to  their 
accreditation  and  movements  in  the  Far  Kast. 
At  least  one  correspondent  was  denied  ac- 
creditation because  of  his  antipathy  toward 
American  pxjlicy.  Others  have  been  put  on 
guard  by  restrictions  upon  their  movements. 

According  to  Hanson  W.  Baldwin,  military 
commentator  for  the  New  York  Times,  this 
precedent  has  now  been  extended  to  Europe. 
Correspondents  in  Vienna  have  been  in- 
formed that  the  American  occupation  zone 
there  cannot  be  utilized  as  a  base  for  cover- 
ing other  areas  not  under  American  military 
Jurisdiction.  The  effect  is  to  tighten  military 
control  over  European  communications. 

Military  men  always  can  find  reasons  for 
censorship  In  the  name  of  "security."  They 
consider  that  to  be  their  Job.  But  a  democ- 
racy in  peacetime  cannot  afford  to  leave  the 
final  decision  to  them. 

Each  small  restraint  upon  freedom  may 
seem  Justified  from  the  purely  military  point 
of  view,  but  many  restraints  may  combine 
to  create  an  atmosphere  of  fear  which  de- 
stroys the  atmosphere  of  freedom  essential 
to  the  institutions  of  n  democracy. 

Chairman  David  E.  Llltenthal  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  has  pointed  out  that 
secrecy  and  military  security  are  not  always 
the  same  thing.    In  a  recent  address  he  said : 

"Secrecy,  applied  in  a  stupid  and  hjrsterical 
and  demagogic  way.  can  actually  Impair  and 
weaken  our  security.  •  •  •  We  need  Ideas 
if  we  are  to  keep  our  lead  (in  atomic  energy) 
and  increase  it.  Where  will  the  ideas  come 
from?  In  what  kind  of  soil  do  new  Ideas 
grow?  •  •  •  New  Ideas  require  not  only 
Inspiration  and  perspiration,  but  Informa- 
tion." 

That  Is  true  not  only  in  science,  but  In 
politics  and  all  phases  of  public  life.  Free- 
dom of  Information  Is  the  soil  in  which  ideas 
grow. 

We  hope  that  the  committee  which  Is 
studying  Secretary  Forrestal  s  proposal  will 
not  forget  that  any  Impairment  of  freedom 
can  be  Justified  only  by  the  most  urgent  and 
unmistakable  threat  to  our  security.  The 
fear  which  dominates  some  men's  minds  to- 
<lay  cannot  be  dispelled  by  creatmg  more  fear. 


Lithaania'i  Desenrins  Came 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HAROLD  D.  DONOHUE 

or  MAssACHUsrrrs 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA'nVES 

Wednesday.  March  17,  1948 

Mr.  DONOHUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remark.s.  I  wish  to  in- 
clude the  following  resolution  unani- 
mously adopted  by  the  Lithuanian  Aid 
Association  at  their  recent  meeting,  held 
in  the  Lithuanian  Naturalization  Club 
Hall,  on  Vernon  Street,  in  Worcester* 
Mass.: 

Whereas  the  16th  day  of  February  1948 
marks  the  thirtieth  anniversary  of  the 
declaration  of  Lithuania  as  a  free  and  Inde- 
pendent republic,  and  her  demonstration  to 
the  world  of  her  ability  of  self  democratic 
government  and  progress;  and 

Whereas  the  unlawful  by-force-of-arm» 
occupation  of  the  Republic  of  Lithuania  by 
Russia  and  the  commitment  of  atrocities 
against  her  people,  institutions,  and  her 
democratic  form  of  government  are  continued 
at  the  present  day;  and 

Whereas  the  Soviet  Union  consistently  and 
unllateraly  violated  all  of  the  pacU  and 
declarations  solemnly  underwritten  by  It.  viz: 
Peace  and  nonagression  pacts  with  the  Baltic 
States,  the  Atlantic  Charter,  Four  Freedoms, 
United  Nations  Charter,  Yalta  Declaration, 
and  the  Potsdam  Agreement :  Therefore  be  It 

Resolved.  That  the  Lithuanians  of  Wor- 
cester, Mass.,  do  most  vigorously  condemn 
and  protest  against  Russia's  unlawful  by- 
force-of-arms  occupation  of  the  Republic  of 
Lithuania  and  the  commitment  of  atrocities 
against  her  people.  Institutions,  and  her 
democratic  form  of  government;  be  It  further 

Resolved.  That  the  Lithuanians  of  Wor- 
cester. Mass..  petition  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  of  America  to  repudiate  and 
terminate  all  secret  pacts  concluded  without 
the  consent  or  knowledge  of  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  at  Teheran,  Yalta,  and 
Potsdam,  already  unilaterally  voided  by  Rus- 
sia, and  to  reassert  the  principles  of  the 
Atlantic  Charter  by  demanding  that  all  Rus- 
sian military  forces,  government,  and  agents 
be  forthwith  evacuated  from  Lithuania  and 
all  other  European  countries  now  behind  the 
Iron  ciirtaln  and  that  Lithuania  and  her 
people  be  liberated  and  that  she  be  restored 
as  a  free  and  independent  republic  among  the 
nations  of  the  world  according  to  the  prin- 
ciples enunciated  in  the  Atlantic  Charter;  be 
It  further 

Resolved.  That  copies  of  these  resolutions 
be  forwarded  to  the  President  and  Secretary 
of  State  of  the  United  States  of  America,  and 
to  the  Senators  and  Congressmen  from 
Massachusetts. 

LrrBtJAifUN  Aid  Associaticn, 
MiXAS  ZxMArrAiTis,  Cliairman. 
Jxnjva  P.  KisKis,  Secretary. 


Friendship  Train  for  Peace 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  G.  SADOWSKI 

or    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  17.  1948 

Mr.  SADOWSKI.    Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 


ord, I  wish  to  include  a  copy  of  a  very 
Interesting  letter  that  I  received  from 
Edward  J.  Church,  executive  secretary, 
Wayne  County  Council,  Veterans  of  For- 
eign Wars  of  the  United  States.  704  East 
Jefferson  Avenue,  Detroit,  Mich.  He 
suggests  a  friendsliip  caravan  for  Po- 
land, as  was  done  for  other  countries. 

I  believe,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  we  should 
be  thinking  in  terms  of  peace  and  of 
bringing  help  to  all  of  the  nations  that 
were  devastated  by  war.  I  think  that 
peace  can  only  come  by  extending  our 
trade  and  commerce  to  all  nations,  not 
by  boycotting  trade  and  commerce,  as 
we  are  now  doing.  These  nations  want 
to  rehabilitate  and  reconstruct  their 
economy.  Some  time  ago  Poland  lad 
made  an  application  for  a  steel-rolling 
mill,  to  cost  $3,500,000.  Secretary  Har- 
riman  and  the  Commerce  Department 
disapproved  the  export  license.  Czecho- 
slovakia made  an  application  for  a  $10,- 
000,000  rolling  mill.  This  likewise  was 
dl.sapproved  by  Secretary  of  Commerce 
Harrlman.  Poland  asked  for  assistance 
to  modernize  her  coal-mining  equip- 
ment. This  loan  likewise  has  not  been 
approved.  How  can  we  say  that  the 
door  is  open  to  all  the  nations  of  the 
world  to  work  for  peace  and  recovery, 
when  we  close  the  door  In  their  faces? 

I  blame  the  military  and  the  monopo- 
lists groups  for  this  policy  on  the  part  of 
our  Gk)vernment.  I  charge  that  they  are 
deliberately  stopping  peaceful  trade  and 
commerce,  and  instead  are  taking  us 
down  the  road  toward  militarism  and 
war.  I  do  not  want  to  see  our  liberties 
taken  away  from  us  and  our  economic 
and  political  life  regimented  by  the  mili- 
tary pjid  the  monopolists. 

Our  Committee  on  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce  has  recently  held  exten- 
sive hearings  on  foreign  trade  and  com- 
merce and  heard  the  protests  of  our  bus- 
iness people  and  exporters  against  the 
acnceless  exixirt  regulations  that  have 
been  imposed  upon  biisiness. 

Our  present  policy  is  putting  American 
businessmen  in  a  straitjacket  and  in  or- 
der to  do  business  and  trade  with  half  of 
the  world,  they  will  be  compelled  to  use 
British,  French,  Italian,  and  German 
brokers,  because  they  are  being  denied 
the  right  to  do  business  directly  with  so 
many  nations.  This  pohcy  will  only 
strengthen  the  hand  of  the  international 
cartelists  and  monopolists,  and  will  fun- 
nel all  business  through  their  firms.  "ITie 
independent  businessman  and  exporter 
will  have  to  pay  brokerage  fees  or  tribute 
to  the  international  pirates  in  order  to  do 
business. 

Yes,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  that  it  is 
high  time  that  we  send  friendship  cara- 
vans to  all  the  nations  that  were  devas- 
tated by  war.  I  believe  that  we  should 
permit  the  sending  of  gift  packages  free 
of  postage  from  American  citizens  to  the 
people  living  in  all  the  countries  devas- 
tated by  war.  I  believe  that  we  should 
open  the  channels  of  trade  and  commerce 
to  all  the  nations  devastated  by  war. 
Herein  lies  the  road  to  peace.  Our  pres- 
ent policy  leads  to  war,  depression,  and 
poverty  for  business  people  and  factory 
workers  alike. 


The  letter  follows: 

Mabch  L2,  1&48. 
Secretary  of  State  Geokci  C.  Mabshall, 
Washington.  D.  C. 
I>EAa  Sir:  I  have  been  requested  by  Eome 
of  the  organizations  In  our  county  to  obtain 
Information  with  reference  to  the  possibUlty 
of  a  friendship  caravan  to  Poland.    These 
groups,     whose     membership     is     composed 
largely  of  veterans  of  Polish  descent,  are  will- 
ing to  start  on  a  local  level  a  friendship  cara- 
van similar  to  the  ones  conducted  for  relief 
to  other  European  countries,   however,   ex- 
cluding Poland. 

The  question  in  their  mind  Is  what  guar- 
anty could  be  given  them  as  to  the  proper 
distribution  so  as  the  relief  supplies  would 
not  fall  Into  the  hands  of  the  Communists. 
These  posts  are  to  be  supported  In  this  en- 
deavor by  other  Polish  groups  who  today 
are  very  much  disturbed  by  the  fact  that 
Poland  has  become  the  "forgotten  country" 
In  the  eyes  of  the  Western  Hemisphere  in 
regard  to  rendering  any  assistance  or  relief. 
We  would  appreciate  an  early  reply  so 
that  If  the  answer  Is  favorable  to  this  group, 
they  may  immediately  commence  formulat- 
ing their  plans  for  the  caravan. 
Thanking  you, 

Yours  very  truly, 

Edwaed  J.  CHtmcB, 
Executive    Secretary.    Wayne    County 
Council,  Veterans  of  Foreign   Wars 
0/  the  United  States. 


Timely  Waterway  Demand 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  OVERTON  BROOKS 

or  LoxnsiANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  4,  1948 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Ric- 
CRD.  I  include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  Shreveport  (La.)  Journal: 

TIMKLT  WATXBWAT    DEMAND 

Among  the  most  Important  major  water- 
way-Improvement projects  launched  for  this 
section  since  the  war  is  the  Overton  lateral 
canal,  paralleling  the  Red,  which  will  restore 
navigation  for  this  valley  and  give  the  eco- 
nomic structure  one  of  Its  most  stimulating 
peacetime  swings.  Although  the  big  under- 
taking has  been  given  favor  at  Washington, 
with  several  million  dollars  needed  for  its 
building,  only  $50,000  has  been  Included  in 
the  budget,  for  engineering  and  planning. 

With  a  view  to  obtaining  an  appropriation 
for  commencing  construction  this  year,  a 
group  of  north  Louisiana  waterway  leaders, 
especially  representatives  of  the  Red  River 
Valley  Improvement  Association,  is  at  the 
National  Capital  this  week  to  join  Congress- 
man OvEaTOH  Brooks  In  appearing  before  the 
House  Committee  on  Civil  Works  to  urge  the 
release  of  government  funds  for  making  a 
start  in  building  the  canal. 

Because  of  the  Importance  of  the  Overton 
canal  to  the  Red  River  Valley,  a  project  that 
wUl  affect  all  of  the  people  within  Its  range, 
no  effort,  should  be  spared  in  getting  the 
actual  work  under  way.  The  group  appearing 
at  the  hearing  in  Washington  has  the  support 
of  every  citizen  who  appreciates  the  impor- 
tance of  water  transportation. 

The  Red  River  canal,  bearing  the  name  of 
Louisiana's  senior  Senator  as  a  tribute  to  him 
for  leadership  In  the  waterways  movement,  Is 
needed  and  is  assured,  but  of  principal  con- 


cern right  now  Is  the  sTallablllty  of  funds 
with  which  to  begin  the  construction. 

Msy  the  plea  by  the  delegation  from  ouv 
Talley  result  In  this  activity.  The  dejnand  Is 
timely. 


The    Passage    of    a    Bill    Through    the 
Connecticat  General  Assembly 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  T.  PATTERSON 

or  coNNBcncxrr 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  17,  1948 

Mr.  PATTERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  for 
the  edification  of  the  members  of  this 
Congress  I  desire  to  call  to  their  atten- 
tion the  following  comprehensive  analy- 
sis of  procedure  necessary  to  effect  pas- 
sage of  a  bill  in  the  Connecticut  Legis- 
lature. 

The  author,  Chauncey  E.  Hutchings, 
known  to  all  of  us  from  Connecticut  as 
"Hutch."  is  ideally  qualified  to  present 
this  information,  which  Is  based  upon 
many  years  of  intimate  knowledge  of  leg- 
islative procedure  through  his  long  and 
honorable  service  to  the  State  of  Con- 
necticut as  a  representative  from  the 
town  of  Harwinton. 

The  matter  follows: 

TRB  PMBAGZ  or  A  BILL  THBOUGH  THE  CONIfBCTl- 
CXrr    GENERAL    ASSEMBLY 

(By  Hon.  Chauncey  E.  Hutchings,  represent- 
ative from  the  town  of  Harwinton) 

Since  the  founding  of  the  Connecticut 
Colony,  the  invaluable  heritage  of  a  free  and 
democratic  people,  the  privilege  of  the  cltir 
zeu  to  petition  his  Government,  has  been 
considered  an  Inalienable  right.  Section  16 
of  article  1  of  the  Connecticut  Constitution, 
which  grants  the  sanction  of  fundamental 
law  to  the  protection  of  this  principle,  pro- 
vides as  follows:  "The  citizens  have  a  right, 
In  a  peaceable  manner,  to  assemble  for  their 
common  good,  and  to  apply  to  those  invested 
with  the  powers  of  government,  for  redress 
of  grievances,  or  other  proper  purposes,  by 
petition,  address,  or  remonstrance."  As  the 
machinery  of  lawmaking  has  been  developed 
down  through  the  years,  the  Connecticut 
General  Assembly  has  painstakingly  honored 
and  respected  this  right  of  the  individual 
citizen  to  make  his  voice  heard  and  his  views 
considered  In  its  deliberations. 

The  part  played  by  the  Individual  citizen 
In  the  legislative  process  Is  not  limited  to  the 
right  of  petition.  Any  citizen.  In  addition 
to  petitioning  the  general  assembly,.. may 
have  a  bill  Introduced  through  a  senator  or 
representative.  The  senator  or  representative 
to  whom  such  a  request  is  made  may.  If  he 
himself  supports  and  endorses  the  principles 
of  the  bill,  give  It  the  sanction  of  his  name 
and  support  by  Introducing  it  as  his  own 
bill.  If.  on  the  other  hand,  he  does  not 
approve  the  bill,  he  will  note  beside  hU  name 
the  words  "by  request,"  which  signify  that 
he  Is  Introducing  the  bill  at  the  request  of 
some  citizen  and  that  be  does  not  necessarily 
endorse  it  himself. 

Moreover,  the  role  of  the  Individual  citizen 
extends  beyond  the  initial  stages  of  the  leg- 
islative process.  Any  citizen  can  attend  pub- 
lic hearings  on  legislative  bills  held  by  the 
various  committees  of  the  general  assembly 
and  there  state  his  opinion  and  reasons  either 
favoring  or  opposing  Bi>eclflc  bills  being  con- 
sidered by  the  said  committees. 
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APPENDIX  TO  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 


general    aaacmbly,    pursuant    to    the 
of  our  constitution,  meets  on  the 
y    following    the    first    Monday    In 
In  the  odd-numbered  years.     In  the 
of  expediency.  It  adopts  a  rule  estab- 
a  limitation  on  the  time  for  the  tn- 
lon  of  bills  and  other  legl3latl%-e  meas- 
The  rules  of  the  1947  session  set  the 
as   the   first   Friday   In   February 
legislation  may  not  be  received  be- 
ild  date.     In  order  to  enable  itself  to 
ny   exigencies  or  emergencies   which 
during  the  session,  however,  the 
assembly    has    removed    any   strait- 
f.Tect  which  this  rule  might  have  by 
legislative  measures  to  be  raised 
committees  at   any   time  during  the 


aMlst  legislators  in  the  drafting  of  bills 
er  legal  form  and  to  Insure  the  con- 
of    proposed    legislation    with    the 
Islbns  of  cur  constitution  and  its  con- 
wlth  related  statutory  sections,  the 
assembly  has  established  a  leglsla- 
rtfcearch  department.     Many  legislators 
Advantage   of   this  service   which   has 
up  for  their  convenience  and  asslst- 
tnd  often  will  leave  measures  which 
to  support  in  this  office  to  be  per- 
as   to  statutory   language   and   form 
to  be  completely  drafted.     After  the 
h4s  been  drafted  in  proper  legal  form, 
ven  to  the  clerk  of  the  house  or  the 
df  the  senate  by  the  sponsoring  mem- 
c  cpendlng    on    which    branch    of    the 
Illy  the  spotisor  Is  a  member, 
bill  Is  now  officially  embarked  upon 
lei  IslHtlve   Journey.     On    the    next    suc- 
n  5  legislative  day  It  is  read  by  its  title 
referred  to  a  suitable  committee  by  the 
t  of  the  Senate  or  the  Speaker  of  the 
as  the  case  may  be.     This  is  called 
reading  of   the  bill.     The   bill,  at 
is  entered  In  the  legislative  Jour- 
is  given  a  number, 
tstandlng  feature  of  the  Connecticut 
Assembly  Is  its  use  of  Joint  commlt- 
cfimposed  of  members  of  both  the  sen- 
the  house.     Members  are  appointed 
president    of    the    senate    and    the 
of  the  house.    The  general  assembly 
provided  for  the  appointment  of  36 
:ommUtees.      Bills    are    channeled    to 
committees    by    the    presiding    officer 
legislative  branch  on  the   basis  of 
matter     Other  legislative  bodies,  In- 
that    Of    the    Federal    Government, 
use   of   the   dual   committee   system, 
I  eparate   committees    for    both    house 
te.     Such  a  system  brings  a  dupli- 
of  work  and  of  public  hearings. 
Comfaalttee  members  are  chosen  for  their 
c  dge  or  interest  In  a  specialized  sub- 
i'armers  are  quite  naturally  qualified 
agriculture   committee.     A   banker 
be   Interested   in   finance,  approprla- 
3r  banks.     Teachers,   professors,  and 
workers  often  provide  talent  for  the 
or    public    welfare    and    hiunane 
ons  eomailttees.     Committees  gen- 
ire   compoaed   of    19   members   each, 
both    majority    and    minority 
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The  knajor  part  of  the  work  of  the  gen- 
ii ai  lembiy  is  done  in  committee  hear- 
Incs.  This  explains  why  so  many  bills  of  a 
minor  ir  noncontroverslkl  nature  are  quickly 
passed  by  the  general  aaaembly  without  de- 
bate. The  average  member  of  the  legisla- 
ture c  uinot  famlltarlae  himself  with  the 
I  wo-thousand-three-bundred-and-odd 
are  presented  before  each  session 
legislative  body.  He  therefore  gen- 
iiccepts  the  jtadgaant  of  the  commlt- 
ch  has  conaldmd  the  bill.  The  ex- 
to  this  practice  arise,  of  course.  In 
with  broadly  controversial  mat- 
ilhlch     have    awakened    wide     public 


•  bill   has  been  received  from  the 

the  senate  or  the  bova*  by  a  com- 

the  chairman  of  th«  eoHnattte*  seta  a 


date  for  a  public  hearing.  These  hearing 
dates  are  widely  publicized  in  legislative 
bulletins  and  In  the  press  so  that  Interested 
citizens  may  make  plans  to  attend. 

At  the  public  hearing  on  the  bill,  any  citi- 
zen can  support  or  oppose  the  proposed 
measure.  Such  hearings  are  often  of  lively 
interest,  particularly  when  proponents  and 
opponents  for  a  measure  feel  strongly  about 
their  resp)ectlve  views.  Some  hearings  at- 
tract as  many  as  300  attendants  and  fre- 
quently last  for  4  hours. 

After  the  public  hearing  on  a  bill  has  been 
held  the  committee  then  considers  It  in  ex- 
ecutive session.  Here  the  "pros"  and  "cons" 
of  the  measure  are  studied  and  debated. 
Finally  a  vote  is  taken  to  render  a  favorable 
or  an  xinfavorable  report  to  the  general 
assembly.  On  the  basis  of  a  majority  vote 
the  measure  Is  so  reported. 

A  committee,  when  It  has  completed  action 
on  a  bill.  will,  if  It  has  rendered  a  favorable 
report,  submit  the  bill  to  the  Legislative 
Research  Commissioner  to  make  whatever 
changes  may  be  necessary  and  to  Insure  its 
constitutionality,  its  correctness  of  phrase- 
ology and  Its  consistency  with  other  statutes. 
The  bill  Is  then  transmitted,  together  with 
the  committee's  report,  to  the  clerk  of  the 
house  or  senate.  If  a  bill  has  been  unfavor- 
ably reported,  the  committee  will  submit 
such  bill  and  report  directly  to  the  clerk 
of  the  house  or  senate.  For  the  second  time 
the  title  of  the  bill  is  read  before  the  general 
assembly  with  the  statement  that  it  has  re- 
ceived a  favorable  or  an  unfavorable  com- 
mittee report  If  it  has  received  the  former, 
it  is  tabled  for  the  calendar  and  printing. 
This  means  that  It  will  be  placed  on  the  daily 
calendar  for  action  of  the  general  assembly  as 
a  whole  and  that  550  so-called  "&le"  copies 
of  the  bill  will  be  printed  for  use  of  members 
of  that  body.  If  the  bill  has  received  an  un- 
favorable report,  it  is  tabled  for  the  calendar 
only. 

The  day  after  printed  copies  of  the  bill, 
as  favorably  reported  by  the  committee,  are 
available,  the  measure  is  ready  for  the  final 
action  of  the  general  assembly.  On  that  day 
It  Is  starred  for  action  on  the  calendar 
and  its  title  is  once  again  read  by  the  clerk. 
This  is  the  third  reading.  A  member  of  the 
committee  which  considered  the  bill  makes 
a  report  on  the  bill  and  moves  that  the  com- 
mittee's report  be  accepted  and  the  measure 
passed.  If  the  measure  be  routine  or  non- 
controverslal.  the  general  assembly  will  or- 
dinarily approve  It  without  debate.  If  there 
Is  a  wide  difference  of  opinion  with  respect 
to  the  bill,  however,  debate  will  ensue.  This 
is  finally  resolved  by  a  vote  In  which  the 
majority  rules.  Voting  procedure  can  take 
four  different  forms — a  voice  vote,  a  stand- 
ing vote,  a  roll  call  vote,  or  a  ballot  vote. 

Amendments  to  the  bill  are  In  order  during 
the  debate  and  a  vote  is  taken  on  each 
amendment.  If  amendments  to  any  bill  are 
adopted  at  the  time  of  the  third  reading, 
such  amendments  are  approved  by  the  legis- 
lative commissioner  for  constitutionality, 
correctness  of  reference,  etc..  before  final 
action  on  the  amended  bill  Is  taken. 

After  the  bill  has  been  passed  in  one  t>ranch 
of  the  assembly,  it  is  sent  to  the  other  branch 
where  It  receives  its  second  reading  by  the 
clerk  and  is  placed  on  the  calendar.  When 
it  Is  starred  for  action  It  is  considered  in 
the  same  manner  as  in  the  branch  of  the 
assembly  In  which  It  originated.  In  the  event 
of  disagreeing  action  t>etween  the  two 
t>ranchs«  of  the  general  assembly  on  a  bill, 
a  commlttaa  on  conference  la  appointed  for 
the  purpoae  of  making  a  compromise. 

After  passage  in  ei'.her  branch  following 
the  third  reading  the  bill  is  held  for  1  day 
for  a  motion  to  reconsider.  Such  motion  can 
only  be  made  by  a  member  In  the  prevailing 
vote. 

After  a  bill  has  been  passed  by  both 
branches  it  la  delivered  to  the  engrossing 
clerk  who  supervises  Its  priming  in  flnal 
fona.     It  Is  then  slgaad  by  the  engroeauig 


clerk  and  taken  by  him.  or  his  asslstan'.  to 
the  president  of  the  senate  (lieutenant  '.;ov> 
ernor)  and  to  the  speaker  of  the  house  for 
their  signatures.  Engrossed  bills  mus^,  be 
signed  by  the  presiding  officer  of  each  brt.nch 
In  the  presence  of  the  en  mossing  clerk  or  his 
assistant.  After  being  ]}roperly  signed  the 
bill  Is  transmitted  to  the  secretary  of  the 
State  for  presentation  t)  the  governor. 

The  governor  may  veto  a  bill  while  the 
general  assembly  is  In  session  by  returning 
It  within  5  days  to  the  secretary  of  the  State, 
together  with  a  statement  of  his  object. ons. 
The  secretary  of  the  State  then  takes  the 
bill  and  the  governor's  veto  message  to  the 
house  In  which  the  bill  originated  and  for- 
mally hands  It  to  the  clerk  of  that  body  vhlle 
It  is  in  session.  The  veto  may  be  overridden, 
however,  by  a  simple  majority  vote  of  ooth 
the  senate  and  the  house.  If.  while  the  gen- 
eral assembly  Is  in  session,  the  governor  does 
not  sign  a  bill  5  days  after  receiving  it,  it 
automatically  becomes  a  law.  Alter  adjourn- 
ment of  the  general  assembly,  a  bill  becomes 
law  unless  vetoed  by  the  governor  wlth;n  15 
days  after  he  receives  it.  If  he  vetoes  the 
measure,  be  must  file  his  reasons  with  the 
secretary  of  the  State. 

Public  acts  passed  by  the  general  asse-nbly 
and  approved  by  the  governor  become  law  on 
the  first  day  of  October  following  adjourn- 
ment unless  the  bill  Itself  specifies  a  date 
uppn  wh'.ch  It  shall  become  effective.  Special 
acts  which  do  not  specify  an  effective  date 
become  effective  from  passage,  however.  1.  •.. 
the  date  of  the  governor's  approval. 

Critics  of  the  legislative  process  have  de- 
clared that  it  is  cumbersome  and  outmoded. 
They  press  for  more  streamlining,  quicker 
action.  It  is  true  that  the  legislative  process 
Is  a  relatively  slow  one,  but  it  should  be 
stated  that  it  was  deliberately  designed  so  by 
the  framers  of  our  constitution.  Experience 
has  shown  that  our  system  haS  achieved  a 
balance  between  Individual  freedom  and 
governmental  efficiency.  The  leglslatois  are 
agents  delegated  by  their  principals.  th<  vot- 
ers of  this  State,  to  make  their  laws.  The 
power  bestowed  upon  these  agents  Is  a  i)road 
one.  but  the  framers  of  our  constitution  saw 
fit  to  Impose  safeguards  and  controls  upon 
It.  The  Individual  citizen  Is  given  th<>  op- 
portunity to  say  to  his  agent,  "The  course  of 
action  which  you  propose  to  take  will  affect 
me  in  this  way."  By  implication,  he  says. 
"Tour  agency  Is  not  unlimited  as  to  tims  and 
duration,  so  consider  these  matters  well,  and 
weigh  them  carefully,  for  I  shall  not  pass 
upon  the  benevolence  of  your  intentions  In 
determining  whether  to  extend  your  agency: 
I  shall  consider  merely  the  results  whlct  your 
actions  have  produced."  By  esubllsblng  a 
series  of  checks  and  balances  and  by  assuring 
careful  consideration  of  every  measure  pre- 
sented before  the  general  assembly,  our  con- 
stitutional forefathers  have  bequeathed  to 
us  a  system  which  Insures  our  individual 
liberty  and  at  the  same  time  permits  the 
passage  of  laws  to  meet  our  mutual  needs 
and  provide  for  our  general  welfare.  Any 
change  in  the  safeguards  now  surrounding 
the  passage  of  a  bill  will  disturb  the  delicate 
balance  created  by  the  experience  of  a  demo- 
cratic people  between  individual  freedom  and 
governmental  efficiency.  Each,  as  It  now 
exists.  Is  too  Important  to  be  sacrificed  .o  the 
other. 
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HON.  HOMER  R.  JONES 

OF  WASHimrroN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATIVB 

Wednesday.  March  17.  1948 

Mr.     JONES     of     Washington.     Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
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marks  In  the  Record.  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing statement  made  by  me  to  the 
Senate  Subcommittee  on  Appropriations 
for  Army  civil  fimctions  in  reference  to 
Poster  Creek  Dam  on  March  16,  1948: 

Ur.  Chairman  and  members.  I  have  re- 
quested permission  to  appear  before  ^bls 
committee  In  support  of  an  Important  proj- 
ect which  is  a  part  of  the  great  development 
of  the  Columbia  Basin. 

Foster  Creek  Dam.  as  you  are  aware.  Is 
located  approximately  50  miles  below  the 
Grand  Coulee  Dam  on  the  Columbia  River 
and  was  authorized  as  a  prpject  of  the  United 
States  Army  Engineers  Corps  by  the  Con- 
gress on  July  24.  194S.  It  was  a  dam  that 
was  designed  primarily  for  power  production 
and  was  scheduled  at  the  time  of  first  au- 
thorlzatlcn  to  progress  concurrently  with 
the  ether  phases  of  the  Columbia  Basin  de- 
velopment. 

Pcv>er  production  Is  obvloiuly  of  extreme 
fmd  primary  Importance  In  the  developn^nt 
of  the  total  Northwest.  It  is  my  opinion 
that  a  serious  error  was  made  In  the  House 
coiulderation  of  the  supply  bill,  which  is 
now  before  your  committee.  The  Bureau  of 
the  Budget  gave  the  House  committee  an 
Impression  that  no  basic  comstrtiction  was 
to  begin  on  Foster  Creek  for  a  year  or  more. 
Consequently,  the  House  eliminated  all  fxinds 
for  this  project.  Including  t583,0C0,  which 
was  in  the  President's  budget  to  complete 
the  advance  planning.  Consequently.  I. 
with  other  IiAembers  of  the  Western  States, 
whose  people  are  directly  affected,  must  rely 
upon  this  committee  and  upon  the  subse- 
quent action  of  the  Senate  to  correct  a  ce- 
rlous  error  resulting  from  the  Inadequate 
and  erroneous  recummeudation  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  the  Budget. 

ilr.  Chairman,  it  is  not  my  purpose  to 
burden  this  committee  with  the  statistics 
that  technically  porUay  this  project.  I  am 
sure  these  technical  phases  can  and  will  be 
brouRbt  to  your  attention  mcnre  adequately 
by  others  who  are  better  qualified  to  speak 
In  terms  of  figures  and  power  potentials 
than  am  I.  It  Is  my  purpose,  however,  to 
bring  to  you  those  certain  portions  of  the 
philosophy  that  He  behind  the  request  that 
your  committee  and  the  Senate  reinstate  ad- 
Tance  planning  money  for  the  Foster  Creek 
project.  There  are  phases  of  this  project 
quite  apart  from  all  the  figures  that  give 
validity  to  our  request  which  are  of  primary 
Importance  In  your  consideration. 

Out  In  the  State  of  Washington  from  a 
tlnie  now  lost  in  antiquity  there  has  existed 
a  vast  area  comprising  1.500.000  acres  of  scab- 
land,  which  by  the  largest  stretch  of  Imagi- 
nation seemed  suitable  to  the  first  men  who 
entered  this  area  only  for  cattle  grazing  and 
dry-land  farming.  Among  the  early  pioneers 
there  were  a  few.  however,  who  with  amazing 
optimism  believed  that  If  water  reached  this 
arid  waste  land  a  tree  could  be  planted  and 
that  It  would  flourish  and  grow.  Gradxially. 
simple  gravity  Irrigation  was  Introduced  In 
the  lower  valleys  of  the  Columbia,  and  where 
once  existed  only  sa^e.  large  orchards  ap- 
peared which  were  destined  to  become  some 
of  the  greatest  fruit  producing  developments 
In  the  entire  world.  This  suoceasful  effort 
provided  even  larger  visions  and  an  ingenious 
engineer  surgested  that  the  ample  waters  of 
the  Columbia  River  might  be  dammed  and 
that  the  multiple  benefits  of  power  and  water 
thus  created  would  reclaim  what  might 
otherwise  continue  to  be  only  a  va.st  and  un- 
desirable desert  land.  The  engineer's  vision 
grew  in  the  thoughts  of  other  men  until 
ftaaUy  the  biggest  thing  ever  to  be  built  by 
man  was  conceived — the  Grand  Coulee  Dam. 
The  whole  Nation's  economy  was  changed. 
Furthermore,  the  building  of  that  dam  is 
only  one  Item  in  the  tremendous  Columbia 
Bastn  project  which  represents  a  fuU-ecale 
attack  on  that  vast  plateau  of  1.500.000  acres 
which  will  provide  millions  of  gallons  of 
water   and    bring   Into   cultivation   an   area 


of  new  land  comi>arable  in  size  to  the  State 
of  Connecticut. 

Gentlemen,  as  you  are  aware,  this  project 
hr.s  only  begun.  But  already  this  developy- 
ment  has  altered  not  only  the  face  of  east- 
em  Washington,  but  Its  whole  thinking.  The 
natives  now  speak  In  terms  of  a  great  "Inland 
empire."  Tiny  hamlets  have  been  trans- 
formed from  sleepy  dry-land  farming  com- 
munities Into  boisterously  thriving  western- 
frontier  towns.  The  citizens  look  out  over 
that  still  dry  land  with  hope  set  high  In  their 
feces,  for  In  their  eyes  they  see  visions  of 
land  stretching  for  miles,  land  that  Is  fertile 
and  green  and  growing.  Already  small  Irri- 
gated farms  have  sprung  up  on  which  fam- 
ilies, many  of  them  refugees  from  the  dry 
areas  in  the  north  and  the  central  tiers  of 
States,    are    living    In    abundtnce. 

Mr.  Chairman,  In  the  planning:  and  con- 
struction of  multiple-purpose  projects  all 
beneficial  uses  of  water  must  be  considered 
Including  development  of  natural  resources 
and  the  protection  of  the  property  against 
floods.  The  recent  great  Increase  In  power 
consumption  In  the  Pacific  Northwest  has 
accorded  a  correspondingly  Increased  Impor- 
tance to  hydrcelectrlc  power.  Pi:M^unately, 
there  Is  relatively  little  conflict  In  water 
uses  of  the  Columbia  River.  The  general 
criterion  for  maximum  water  utilization  for 
all  purposes,  whether  for  power.  Irrigation, 
navigation,  or  flood  control  is  an  adequately 
regulated  flow. 

Pester  Creek  was  primarily  suf^ested  be- 
cause of  the  particular  protection  that  could 
be  developed  by  a  dam  at  this  particular  site. 
Electric  power  Is  badly  needed  right  now  in 
the  Northwest  to  meet  that  vast  area's  great 
needs. 

You  will  note,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  If  every- 
one of  the  concmrently  proposed  projects 
were  built  according  to  the  fl.'st  economic 
schedule,  the  entire  schedule  would  not  be 
finished  in  time  to  meet  our  already  well- 
established  power  requirements  In  the  area. 

Foster  Creek  Dam  will  eventually  be  built 
at  an  estimated  cost  of  approximately  (172.- 
000.000  and  develop  1,024,000  kilowatts.  It  is 
needed  in  addition  to  McNary.  Hungry 
Horse,  and  the  additional  generating  ca- 
pacity that  is  projected  in  the  final  develop- 
ment of  the  total  capacity  of  Grand  Coulee 
Dam.  Power  leads  in  the  Northwest  are  such 
that  all  of  these  dams  are  required  to  meet 
the  load  and  to  release  the  scai'ce  fuel -oil 
supplies  which  are  being  burned  to  generate 
power  for  use  in  the  Northwest  is  in  other 
parts  of  the  country.  Mr.  Chairman,  40  per- 
cent of  the  Nation's  water-power  resources 
are  located  in  the  four  States  which  will  be 
affected  by  the  Columbia  Basin  development. 
All  of  the  responsibility  for  the  development 
of  these  vast  resources  falls  upon  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  Af'-r  development,  the 
responsibility  of  marketing  and  distributing 
the  energy  on  the  retail  level  logically  falls  to 
the  publicly  and  privately  owned  light  and 
power  utilities,  the  Rural  Electrlllcation  Ad- 
ministration, the  municipal  power  commis- 
sions, and  the  Government. 

Some  of  the  gentlemen  of  this  committee 
had  an  opportunity  during  the  past  year  to 
see  through  their  own  eyes  this  really  new 
country.  The  Northwest,  those  of  us  who 
call  It  our  home  claim  proudly,  is  still  un- 
spoiled— and  Etlll  relatively  undeveloped. 
Tou  can  draw  your  own  conclusions.  Mr, 
Chairman  and  members,  as  to  how  such  a  de- 
velopment as  the  Colimibla  Basin  project  will 
affect  this  entire  region  and  the  Nation,  re- 
membering that  the  Columbia  Basin  proj- 
ect Itself  will  contain  more  land  eventually 
under  intensive  Irrigation  than  Is  now  ctil- 
tlvated  in  the  entire  State  of  Utah. 

Gentlemen,  the  greatest  asset  of  the  Pa- 
cific Northwest  is  the  abundance  of  water, 
which  is  directly  responsible  for  its  Irrigated 
agriculture,  for  Its  rapidly  growing  forests, 
and  for  Its  potential  vast  quantities  of  hy- 
droelectric energy.  Although  rainfall  Is 
plentlftil,   It   is   highly   seasonal   and   alone 


Is  not  a  sufBclent  explanation  for  the  vast 
water  resources,  except  In  the  case  of  the 
coastal  area,  where  high  precipitation  is  re- 
sponsible for  rapidly  growing  forests.  Of 
greater  importance  Is  topography  Itself,  for 
the  lofty  peaks  of  the  Cascade  Ranpe  and 
Rocky  Mountains  Intercept  the  moisture- 
laden  clouds  that  move  In  from  the  (x;ean 
and  act  as  a  giant  refrigerator,  holding  water 
in  storage  in  vast  snow  fields  until  the 
spring  thaws  carry  It  first  to  smaller  lakes, 
as  well  as  to  man-made  reservoirs,  and 
eventually  to  the  valleys  below.  Gentlemen, 
we  out  In  Washington  want  to  see  that  water 
pass  through  turbines  and  take  advantage 
of  Its  falling  weight.  We  have  the  precipi- 
tation, plus  high  mountain  pe.iks.  plus  the 
rapid  fall  In  the  Columbia  River,  which  com- 
bine to  give  that  region  power  unlimited. 
Out  In  the  State  of  Washington  Is  where 
this  Nation  can  confidently  expect  a  profit- 
able development  If  those  of  us  In  Congress 
who  possess  the  power  to  appropriate  are 
captured  by  the  vlBlon  of  what  can  be 
erected. 

From  the  Palisades  dam  site  on  the  Upper 
Snake  to  Bonneville  Dam  on  the  lower  Co- 
lumbia, a  thousand  miles  away,  there  is  a 
drop  of  5,550  feet.  It  would  be  difficult  to 
exaggerate,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  importance 
to  the  region  of  this  tremendous  weight  of 
'falllrfg  water.  Bonneville  Dam  and  Grand 
Coulee  Dam  are  the  first  two  of  a  series  of 
multiple-purpose  projects,  which  Congress 
has  authorized  and  appropriated  for  to  the 
point  of  near  completion,  to  be  constructed 
on  the  river  system  which  will  ultimately  de- 
velop between  flfteen  and  twenty  million 
kilowatts  of  hydroelectric  power,  approxi- 
mately two-fifths  of  the  potential  hydro- 
electric power  In  the  United  States.  Power 
from  these  projects  will  furnish  Industry 
with  the  lowest  rates  In  the  Nation;  but  soon 
It  will  also  reclaim  many  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  acres  of  fertile  new  land.  ^ 

Finally,  we  believe  these  dams  will  bring 
water-borne  rates  and  navigation  facilities 
to  the  very  center  of  that  vast  Inland  em- 
pire. 500  miles  from  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Job  of  squeezing  every 
drop  of  niiolsture  and  every  ounce  of  energy 
out  of  a  river  Is  one  of  efficient  timing,  con- 
struction, and  management.  The  harness- 
ing of  destructive  floodwaters  which  rush 
past  dry  land  that  needs  only  water  to  make 
it  prosperoiis;  the  prevention  of  the  erosion 
of  precious  topsoU:  the  aid  to  navigation; 
the  protection  of  fish  life;  the  supply  of 
water  for  industrial,  mining,  and  municipal 
uses;  the  abatement  of  pollution — these  are 
all  ultimate  benefits  which  can  come  through 
prop>er  advance  planning  and  integrated 
development. 

Power  on  reclamation  projects  plays  a 
dual  role.  It  makes'  It  possible  to  pump 
uphill  for  irrigation  use  a  large  part  of  the 
waters  of  the  Columbia.  Fifty  thousand 
acres  can  be  Irrigated  by  gravity  from  the 
backwaters  of  this  dam.  One  himdred  and 
ten  tho\isand  acres  are  anticipated  to  be 
irrigated  by  piunping  when  Foster  Creek  Is 
completed,  and  then  will  require  pumping 
uphill  only  200  feet.  Energy  from  the  hydro- 
electric plant  provides  the  necessary  [>ower. 
It  makes  available  low-cost  electrical  energy 
with  preference  to  public  agencies.  At  the 
same  time  it  creates  revenues  necessary  to 
repay  to  the  Treasury  the  major  part  of  the 
cost  of  the  projects,  and  thereby  assists  In 
meeting  the  pay-out  requirements  of  the 
reclamation  laws.  Poster  Creek,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, has  no  write-off — It  pays  all  the  eost 
through  the  sale  of  Its  power. 

The  Interconnected  systems  In  the  NcMlh- 
west  produced  more  than  17,000.000.000  kilo- 
watt-hours of  energy  during  1947.  Publicly 
owned  plants  produced  tzKire  than  eight  bil- 
lions of  this,  or  sligbUy  more  than  half. 

The  comprehensive  studies  of  Colimibla 
JBasln  development,  conducted  by  the  Bureau 
of  Reclamation,  Indicate  that  full  develop- 
ment of  the  drainage  area  of  this  river  can 
increase  the  power  fivefold.     When  completed 
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remove  the  yoke  of  power  short- 
today   is  retarding  progress  on 
Pacific  coast,  and  can  extend  tb» 
beyond   the   Immediate   future   for 
rhole. 
had  a  tremendoiu  Influence  upon 
program  In  the  region.     The  dams, 
wacetlme  for  peacetime  uses,  proved 
to  the  Nation  m  the  time  of  war. 
up  generator  installation  sched- 
made  It  possible  for  Columbia 
to   contribute   mightily   to   war 
Columbia  River  hydropower  was 
factor  In  the  region's  record  pro- 
;if  aluminum — 40  percent  of  all  the 
pig  produced  during  the  war  came 
the    Northwest — planes    and    ships, 
calcium  carbide,  ferroalloys,  and 
tical  war  metals  and  chemicals,  not 
I  Ion    the   atomic    bomb,    which    was 
tly     served     by     the     hydroelectric 
the  Grand  Coulee  and  used  at 
As   a   result   of   this   wartime  ex- 
the  Pacific  Northwest,  at  the  end 
»,   found   Itself   with   an    Indiu- 
pradleatcd  upon  power,  that  had 
anticipated  otherwise  for  at  least 
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thought  with  it  doubu  in  the  minds 
that   the  region  could   retain   the 
development.     Events  of  re- 
have  proved  otherwise  and  have 
problems.    It  Is  true  that  cessation 
lea  brotight  a  brief  shut-down  of 
the  major  war-born  plants  and  left 
Mile  Pow«>r  Administration  with  a 
of  some  500.000  to  000.000  kilowatts 
However,   rspid  reopening  of   the 
ta  on  a  peacetime  basis  and  an  si- 
believable  growth  in  domestic  and 
loads   reabsorbed    the    surplus 
the  region,  with  some  2.7C0.000 
of    Installed   capacity,    steam    and 
;}ublicly  owned  and  privately  owned, 
actual  power  shortage  unless  new 
n   and  dams  go   in   without    inter- 
Without    exception,    both    public 
te  power  executives  are  sgreed,  Mr 
on  the  need  for  more  power      At 
in  Tacoma.  Wash.,   these  execu- 
In  a  statement  of  p3llcy  which 
already  submitted  to  this  commlt- 
statement  points  out  that  despite 
kilowatts  of  generation  now  on 
Coulee  E)am  an  additional  1,505,000 
would  be  required  by  November  1. 
power    development    was    to    keep 
with  estimated  load  growth  in   the 
in  advance  of  the  market. 

,  In  a  presentation  of  the  en- 
prcgram  of   the   power-system 
t  Issued  by  the  United  States  De- 
of  Interior  Bonneville  Power  Ad- 
it is  pointed  out  that  "a  public 
ust  antlcipata  Its  future-load  sltua- 
)rder  that  It  will  have  service  avall- 
n    loads    develop.      Accordingly,    if 
r^nevUle  Power   Administration   is  to 
its  responsibilities.   It   must  plan 
its  activities  many  years  In  ad- 
itajor  multipurpose  river  projects  re- 
to  8  years  to  construct  and  several 
for  pi-»»»*««y  and  design  and  to 
TwaftOMil  Mithoriaation  and  ap- 
ons.      III^Mrtant    features    of    the 
work    ineliMto    aatlmating    future 
ifequlrements.    analysing   and   sched- 
development   of   potential   power 
.  and  plarxning  the  transmission  sys- 
make  the  power  capacity  available 
centers."     Delay  in  starting  any  one 
the  program  unbalances  the  entire 
ent. 
Irman.  I  have  heard  thoae  of  ua 
Wast  diarfad  in  the  Congress  wltli 
pst  -pcsfc**  for  our  area  at  tha  cottn- 
Chairman.  we  do  not  want  "pork" — 
asking  for  gifts  from  tha  taxpayers 
Nation.     We  are  simply  aaklng  for 
tbe  Pedaral  Treasury  and  from  tba 
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tax  dollars  of  the  Nation's  men  and  women. 
•vary  cent  of  which  will  be  paid  with  the  ex- 
caption  'of  thoae  items  in  the  development 
which  should  properly  be  charged  off  to  flood 
control  and  navigation,  which  are  not  re- 
imbursable under  the  law.  The  Investment 
of  the  people  of  the  United  States  will  t>e 
repaid  in  full.  Independent  commercial 
audits  of  administration  books  show  that  the 
Boonevllle  Power  Administration  Is  already 
meeting  all  charges  including  3',  percent 
interest  on  the  Investment  In  power  facilities 
in  the  Northwest  already  made  and  in  oper- 
ation. As  of  June  30.  1947.  there  was  a 
healthy  surplus  slmoet  equal  to  the  surplus 
anticipated  5  years  hence.  Pay-out  studies 
show  that  adminutratlon  power  revenues  of 
an  estimated  »1  J98.000.000  over  the  repay- 
ment period  of  50  years  will  provide  about  94 
percent  of  the  toUl  funds  required  to  repay 
the  combined  reimbursable  construction 
coats  and  operating  costs.  Including  interest, 
and  leave  a  reasoBsNa  margin  of  approxi- 
mately I194.0C0.0M  tar  contingencies. 

So.  Mr.  Chairman  and  members,  we  have  In 
the  Pacific  Northwest  a  development  that  is 
not  only  sn  asset  in  peace  and  in  war  to  the 
entire  Nation,  but  also  a  paying  proposition 
that  u  undergtrding  the  economy  of  a  vast 
region.  The  power  from  the  river  Is  a  foun- 
dation stone  in  a  growing  economy  The  ex- 
pMMlon  of  the  power  resources  of  tbe  teflon 
Isdsniiiiiiiiiniiu  the  importance  of  an  energy 
base  to  reglonsl  development,  for  no  region 
can  be  greaUr  than  iU  power  potential  or 
expand  more  rapidly  than  lU  developed- 
energy  base  that  turns  the  wheels  of  its 
factories,  llghu  lU  cities  and  tu  farms.  The 
greater  the  development  of  the  power  base 
and  the  wider  the  dUtrlbutlon  of  that  power, 
the  greater  will  be  the  development  of  the 
country. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Northwest  Is  a  region  In 
which  there  is  no  oil  or  natural  gas  Other 
than  a  nominal  amount  of  coal  produced  in 
the  State  of  Waahlngton  and  the  rapidly  di- 
minishing supply  of  byproduct  wastewood. 
the  Northwest  Importa  the  bulk  of  Its  fuels. 
Power  pnxluced  from  Imported  fuels  is  nec- 
essarily expensive.  Accordingly,  wster  power 
must  be  utilized  to  provide  the  motive  power, 
light,  and  heat  for  the  region's  homes,  farms, 
stores,  and  factories. 

In  Its  early  years  the  Northwest  relied  for 
tu  energy  base  upon  limited  supplies  of  water 
power  pnxtuced  on  lu  smaller  streams,  upon 
local  supplies  of  medium  and  low-gnds  coal, 
and  upon  v;-aste  fuel  from  Its  ntunerotu  Iimi- 
ber  mills.  A  generation  ago  the  discovery  and 
production  of  oil  In  California  led  to  partial 
displacement  of  locally  produced  coal  by  im- 
ported fuel  ells.  Some  further  dlqilaccment 
of  locally  produced  cq^  also  UWJVRSd  with 
the  Importation  of  high-energy  producing 
coal  from  the  Wyoming  and  Utah  producing 
areas.  Although  the  remaining  deposlU  of 
subbltumlnous  coal  and  lignite  are  consid- 
erable, coal  production  In  the  State  of  Wash- 
ington has  dscTSMSd  from  Its  peak  of  about 
3.000.000  tons  per  year  to  about  l.MO.OOO  toru 
with  a  correspocding  reduction  in  the  num- 
ber of  operating  mines.  Consequently  the 
development  by  the  Oovemment  within  the 
last  decade  of  the  hyttro  resourree  of  the  Co- 
lumbia River  has  made  available  a  much- 
needed  supply  of  low-cost  energy.  In  the 
Pacific  Northwest  this  new  demand  can  be 
met  only  by  oU  or  hydro.  Oil  Is  becomttig 
more  ezpenatra  and  only  hydro  has  assured 
future  svallablllty.  Development  and  utlll- 
oition  of  regional  water  power  resources  in 
the  Northwest  will  also  conserve  the  entire 
Nation's  fuel  reeourcea  and  eooMltiate  a  local 
eoergr  source  in  tbe  eteat  of  —Howl  aaer- 
gency. 

In  sddltion.  the  Nation's  electro-process  In- 
dustries are  now  looking  to  the  Northwest  for 
power  to  expand  their  production.  Power 
In  abundance  at  low-coat  la  not  avallabls 
elsewhere  In  the  United  States. 


Par-sighted  development  of  the  Coliunbia 
River  csn  provide  the  energy  base  reqtilred 
by  essential  national  industries,  and  can 
support  a  growing  population  and  a  balanced 
and  stable  regional  economy.  A  strong;  re- 
gional economy  will  benefit  not  only  the 
Northwest  but  will  strengthen  the  national 
economy  and  the  Alaska  and  Pacific  f  ron*  iers. 
As  already  Indicated,  failure  to  provide  the 
necessary  energy  base  will  retard  the  indus- 
trial development  of  the  region  and  the  Na- 
tion, with  consequent  loss  of  employment 
opportunities  and  delay  in  utilization  of  tbe 
region's   natural   resources. 

Power  is  primary  at  Poster  Creek,  Mr. 
Chairman,  but  it  is  a  multiple-purpose  proj- 
ect which,  aside  from  its  power,  is  of  great 
importance.  Someone  has  said.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, that  "a  well-run  irrigation  project  Is 
agriculture  with  the  weather  risk  rliml- 
nated."  No  more  droughts,  no  more  Coods. 
Water  comes  to  the  soil  at  the  time  It  Is 
needed,  especislly  in  the  growing  season,  and 
in  the  amount  needed.  It  is  almost  too  good 
to  be  true  that  high  water  in  the  Columbia 
comes  precisely  during  the  growing  s«ason 
In  June  and  July.  Bo  when  farmers  need 
the  water  the  most,  the  Columbia  has  It  to 
spare;  and  when  the  pumps  to  the  bslsndng 
reservoir  need  power  most,  a  maxlmi  m  of 
water  Is  resdy  to  flow  down  the  pentstocks. 
fnmlshlng  cheap  saeondsry  power  ti)  the 
ylaat  raotori  on  tbe  pumps 

There  may  be  questions.  Mr.  Chalrmin.  as 
to  the  kind  of  crops  and  stock  adapted  to 
the  project  area  immediately  surrounding 
Poster  Creek.  Okanogan  County,  adjacent  to 
the  county  in  which  this  dam  will  be  located. 
Is  the  fourth  largest  county  in  the  United 
States.  Douglas  and  Chelan  Counties.  whMII 
wtU  be  Immediately  affected  by  this  con- 
struction, together  with  Okanogan  County, 
today  do  not  produce  enotigh  grain  and  ol- 
falfa  to  support  the  100.000  range  cattle 
which  feed  during  the  wetter  paru  of  the 
year.  Consequently,  these  cattle  must  be 
turned  to  tbe  lower  valleys  of  the  Columbia, 
where  irrigation  baa  been  extensive  e  lough 
to  provide  the  essential  grains  and  ulfalfa 
stores  to  mske  stock  raising  profitable.  Crops 
and  stock  are  adapted  to  this  srea.  If  wster 
for  Irrigation  is  provided.  Types  of  farming 
which  combine  livestock  and  crop  produc- 
tion seem  to  hsve  greatest  promise.  On  slmi- 
Isr  dry  lands  where  Irrigation  Is  being  prac- 
ticed now  In  the  State  of  Waahlngtcn.  at 
least  half  of  the  farm  land  la  In  alfalf  i  and 
other  forage  crops,  about  25  perecent  In 
cereals,  and  about  25  {>ercent  in  seeds,  fruits, 
sugar  beets,  potatoes,  and  other  vegetables. 
On  such  projects  dairy  cattle  are  the  leading 
stock,  although  sheep  and  bofi  are  also 
raised.  A  considerable  number  of  range  beef 
and  range  sheep  are  fed  on  the  fanna  of  such 
projects  in  the  Ysklma  and  Kittitas  County 
▼alleys. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  lies  with  this  committee. 
I  believe,  to  determine  If  and  when  this  proj- 
ect la  completad.  The  sttttude  of  the  House, 
due  to  the  iwoaBtendstion  of  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget.  I  am  sorry  to  admit,  was  that  It 
did  not  need  to  begin  until  1951  or  later. 
Consequently,  there  was  no  spproprlstlon  for 
the  very  necessary  advance  planning  and  pre- 
liminary construction  which  will  give  even 
fair  chslnce  of  completion  by  1054.  Delay  Is 
expensive,  both  in  loss  of  potential  benefits 
and  detrtmsBtal  to  the  power  developasmt 
needed  tar  adequate  Industrial  expaaMoB  In 
the  tntsteet  et  national  defense. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  hsve  stressed  power  and 
Irrigation  In  terms  of  peacetime  requlre- 
menu.  It  Is  not  necessary  for  me  t<>  re- 
mind this  eoanftlttee  that  ovr  Nation  is  in 
the  meah  of  a  great  world -en  com  pssslng 
struggle  for  economic  and  political  suprem- 
acy. We  must  think  In  terms  of  national 
defense  If  we  are  to  successfully  assure  otir 
natlcmal  future.  Poster  Creek  Is  an  Army 
protect.    In  tbe  March  issue  of  the  American 
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magaxlnc.  Senstor  Haaar  P.  Brao  discusses 
the  United  States  developnunt  of  s  super- 
sonic timnel  developing  wind  capacities  of 
1.000  miles  an  hour.  The  Germans  before 
defeat  had  advanced  far  In  the  development 
of  a  similar  tunnel  which  developed  wind 
capacities  of  7.000  miles  an  hour.  Such  a 
project  will  take  unlimited  electric  power. 
Where.  Mr.  Chairman,  In  this  entire  coim- 
try.  can  such  unlimited  power  be  developed 
If  not  In  the  Columbia  Basin?  Foster  Creek 
could  produce  sufBcient  power  to  provide  the 
Army  with  all  the  electric  energy  necessary 
to  prosecute  its  research  and  construction 
of  such  a  supersonic  facility.  The  Army 
needs  such  power  potentials  as  are  possible 
through  Immediate  constrttction  on  Poster 
Creek  If  the  Army  Is  to  assume  its  fxill  re- 
sponsibility In  the  Interest  of  our  national 
defense. 

Ifr.  Chairman,  we  of  the  Pacific  Northweat 
are  proud  of  our  great  natural  asaeis.  We 
want  our  whole  Nation  to  share  In  the  bene- 
fits to  be  derived  from  their  proper  use. 
One  hundred  and  forty -one  years  ago  Thomas 
Jefferson  ststed  with  prophetic  forealgbt: 
"I  vision  a  great,  free  and  independent  em- 
pire Oh  the  Columbia  River."  In  more  re- 
cent years  a  famous  geogrspher  has  added 
the  word  of  science,  stating  thst  in  no  other 
area  on  the  face  of  the  earth  was  there  to 
be  found  the  same  combination  of  a  large 
area  of  fertile  land  and  nstural  resources, 
all  lying  In  a  region  with  a  stimulating  cli- 
mate. This  authority  predicted  that  tbe 
PactAc  Northwest  would  become  the  location 
of  a  great  new  culture  in  the  electric  age. 
That  dream  has  been  Instrumented  by  the 
wisdom  of  previous  Congresses.  It  Is  an 
opportunity,  Mr.  Chairman,  for  this  Bight- 
leth  Congress,  acting  through  the  wisdom 
and  foresight  of  this  psrticular  committee, 
to  continue  the  growth  of  this  vision  which 
will  mean  so  Immeasurably  much  to  the 
Pacific  Northwest  and  the  security  and  de- 
feoee  of  tbe  Nation  as  a  wboU. 


Freedom  for  Lithuania 
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or 
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Wednesday.  March  17,  1948 

Mr.  DONOHUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  am  pleased 
to  include  the  following  resolution,  re- 
questing freedom  for  Lithuania,  which 
was  imanimously  adopted  by  the  parish- 
oners  of  St.  Casimir's  Parish  In  assembly 
at  their  pari.<(h  hall,  in  Worcester,  Mass., 
on  February  15,  1948: 

Whereas  Russia,  by  force  of  arms  and  In 
utter  violation  of  all  legal  and  moral  laws, 
continues  to  occupy  the  Republic  of  Lithu- 
ania, to  deport  and  imprison  Lithuania's 
nationals,  to  conunlt  atrocities  against  the 
Oovemment  and  civil  population  of  Lithu- 
ania, to  systematically  destroy  Llthuanis's 
democratic  form  of  government:  Therefore 
be  It 

That  the  Llthianiaiu  oi'^lat- 
do  most  vigorou&ly  condemn 
and  protest  sfstnaf  Basata's  unlawful  by- 
force-of-arma  wniialkst  of  the  RepubUc 
ot  Litbtianla.  acalnst  Russia's  deportation 
aad  tanprlsosuDent  of  Lithuania's  nationals. 
apdnst  Russia's  commitment  of  atrocities 
against  tbe  Oovenunent  and  civilian  popu- 
lation of  Lithuania,  agaliMt  Btissla's  sys- 
tematic destriKtion  of  Lithuania's  demo- 
eratic  form  of  government;  be  It  further 


Retoived,  That  the  Lithuanians  of  Wor- 
cester. Mass.,  do  hereby  naost  fervently  peti- 
tion Harry  8.  Truman,  Preskleni;  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  to  use  ts  the  ut- 
most, the  Influence  of  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  of  America  to  the  end  ttiat 
all  Russian  military  forces.  Government,  and 
aU  the  agents,  be  forthwith  evacwtted  from 
Lithuania,  and  that  Lithuania  and  her  peo- 
ple be  liberated,  and  Lithuania  be  restored 
as  a  free  and  Independent  republic  lonong 
the  nations  of  the  world  according  to  the 
principles  enunciated  in  the  Atlantic  Char- 
ter: be  It  further 

Resolved.  That  a  copy  of  these  resolutions 
be  forwarded  to  Harry  S.  Truman.  President 
of  the  United  States  of  America,  Secretary  of 
State  George  C.  Marshall,  the  Senators  and 
Congressmen  of  the  United  Ststes  from  Mas- 
sscbiisetts.  and  to  the  press. 

CONBTAWT     PaULUKONIS. 

Chatrman. 
John  Bacimskas,  Jr.. 

Sfcretary. 


Six  Monthi  of  Taft-Hartley 
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or 
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Wednesday,  March  17,  1U9 

Mr.  BUCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  linder  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Appendix 
of  the  Record.  I  Include  the  following 
editorial  from  the  New  York  Times  of 
March  16,  1948: 

sn     MONTHS'    THIAL 

Six  months  after  the  Taft-Hartley  law 
became  effective,  tht:  excited  predictions  that 
It  would  prove  to  be  a  "slave  labcr  "  act  re- 
main unfulfilled  and  obviously  wide  of  the 
mark.  Nowhere  in  the  country  :3  there  a 
slave  laborer.  Nowhere  have  the  great 
trade  unions  which  were  buUt  In  the  interest 
of  the  worker  suffered  a  diminution  of  power. 
Nowhere,  except  In  Isolated  cases  which  are 
clearly  the  result  of  special  econocaic  condi- 
tions, have  wages  fallen.  CoUectivi;  bargain- 
ing still  takes  place.  Unions  ar«  stai  ro- 
bust. Mr.  Green  is  still  the  powerful  Mr. 
Green;  Mr.  Murray  still  s|)eaks  with  authority 
for  the  CIO:  and  Mr.  Lewrls  is  still  Itir.  Lewis. 

One  of  the  sections  of  the  Taft-Hartley  law 
created  a  special  congressional  "vratchdog" 
committee  to  keep  an  eye  on  the  way  the  act 
worked  in  practice.  This  committee  has  just 
filed  a  report  on  the  first  6  months'  ex- 
perience. It  finds  that  strikes.  In  number. 
In  man-days  of  idleness,  and  In  tctai  num- 
ber of  workers  affected,  have  steadily  de- 
clined in  each  successive  month  since  the 
law  became  fully  operative  last  August  22. 
(It  would  be  claiming  too  much  to  attribute 
this  result  to  the  presence  of  the  Taft-Hartley 
Act  on  the  statute  books,  but  at  least  tbe 
record  belies  tbe  many  predictions  that  the 
enactment  of  the  legislation  would  j^rovoke  a 
tremendous  display  of  industrial  unrest.) 
PurthernK>re,  the  committee  finds  tliat  many 
threatened  Jurisdictional  strikes  are  now 
being  settled  without  necessity  of  formal 
action  and  that  the  revision  In  the  organiza- 
tion and  procedure  of  the  Natl  oral  Labor 
Relations  Board  has  operated  to  promote 
public  confidence.  On  otxe  point  Ir  the  law, 
which  was  vigorovisly  debated  at  the  time  of 
its  enactment,  the  committee  "deplores  the 
action  of  the  International  Typographical 
Union  in  insisting  upon  a  closed  Biu>p  in  vio- 
lation of  the  law  and  reconunend.s  to  tba 
union  that  It  follow  the  example  of  other 


labor  organisations  which  likewise  have  had 
closed  shops  for  many  years,  and  yet  availed 
themselves  of  the  orderly  proceaGcs  of  the  act 
to   obtain    union-shop   contrscts." 

The  conunlttee  report  has  nothing  to  say 
about  that  section  of  the  law.  prohibiting 
a  tmlon  newspaper  from  commenting  on 
political  candidacy,  which  has  just  been  held 
unconstitutional  by  a  Federal  district  court. 
In  our  own  Judgment,  there  Is  a  clear  need 
here  for  a  prompt  revision  of  the  act.  But 
the  6  months'  record,  on  the  whole,  deserves 
the  committee's  ai>pralsal  that  the  law  is 
working  'wiihout  undue  hardships  upon  em- 
ployer or  employee'  and  establishing  con- 
ditions of  successful  and  more  even-handed 
collective   bargaining. 

V 


Our  Repretentathret 
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Tueudav.  March  19,  1941 

Mr,  SABATK.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remArk«  In  the  Rec- 
ord, I  Include  the  following  article  by 
Thomas  L.  Stokes: 

Ot;X     REPaSSCNTATIVKS 

(By  Thomas  L   Stokes) 

It  is  a  continual  and  intriguing  paradox 
here  bow  the  Hoimc  of  Represents tlves.  which 
Is  supposedly  closest  to  the  people,  acts  so 
often  less  for  the  general  public  welfare  and 
more  for  special  interests  than  the  other 
branch  of  (Congress. 

This  becomes  so  clear  to  those  promoting 
legislation  for  the  general  welfare  that  you 
frequently  hear  it  r*id.  with  a  sigh  of  relief — 
and  of  hope:  "Thank  Ood  for  the  Senate." 

And  that  comes,  too,  from  such  Ho-jee 
Members  as  find  themselves  so  frequently 
in  a  helpless  minority. 

This  has  t>een  eep>eclally  true  In  this 
Eightieth  Congress  under  Republican  man- 
agement, as  manifest  by  origination  In  tbe 
House  of  so  many  measures  to  break  down 
laws  on  the  books  to  protect  the  public 
interest  at  the  behest  of  privileged  inter- 
ests, sUch  as  utilities,  railroads,  real-estate 
Interests,  and  other  powerful  industrial  and 
financial  elements. 

Now  we  have  another  glaring  illustration. 

This  is  In  the  scheme  put  over  by  the 
House  G09  leadership  which,  if  finally  sus- 
tained, would  gut  the  Federal  rent-control 
law.  It  would  lmp>o8e  full  authority  on  rent 
increases  In  the  local  rent  advisory  boards, 
so-called,  without  protection  for  the  public 
Interest  in  the  veto  power  hitherto  lodged 
in  the  Federal  Housing  Expediter  here.  Thus 
it  would  make  a  mockery  of  the  law  under 
the  guise  of  extending  It. 

Unless  the  Senate  insists  on  Its  bill  In 
which  final  authority  Is  maintained  in  the 
Housing  Expediter  here  and  wins  out  even- 
tually m  the  necessary  conference  on  the 
legislation  with  the  House,  then  the  public 
will  wake  up  to  a  wave  of  rent  increxises  all 
over  the  country — and  with  Congress  out  of 
session  and  nothing  to  be  done  about  It. 

The  real-estate  lobby  put  this  one  over. 
And  It  is  very  much  to  its  Interest.  In 
many  cases,  as  can  be  demonstrated  in  rec- 
ords here,  the  local  advisory  boards  '  are 
packed  for  the  real-estate  Interests  and 
landlords,  and  to  the  point  in  some  cases 
where  it  is  almost  an  open  scandal.  There 
the  tenant  hasn't  got  a  prayer. 

Why  does  the  House  react  this  way  cun- 
tlniUkOy? 
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SUUd  In  tta*  ftlmplMt  way.  th« 
wouljl  nam  to  b«  found  back  in  th«  Con- 
n's home  dlatrlct  and  in  tb«  t«mptA« 
to  pay  particular  beed  to  well  organ- 
jreacur*  groups  of  various  kinds  which, 
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thou  [h  a  minority,  ars  cffectlvt  b«caus«  thsy 
hold  fa  balanct  of  powtr.  Th«  temptation  U 
■troog  rrhsn  thsM  ars  wsll-sn* 
«wt«t  tntCTMts.  sironc  in  ths  oon« 
•tlttibaey.  IseaUM  of  their  coatMt*.  M** 
ups.  ind  mources  they  can  be  rery  •gMM^ 
in  el  actions,  especially  close  elections.  Ther 
are  f -equently  generous  with  campaign  con* 
trtbt  tlons. 

Re  U-estate  InteresU.  Uks  othsrs.  are  highly 
ergftflatd  and  wcll-aiianced.  Their  infiu* 
politically  Is  shown  by  their  domlna- 
of  many  Icciil  rent  advisory  boards, 
whlcfti  are  appointed  iioilnalljf  by  State 
govei  nors.  When  they  speak,  the  poUtlclars 
Jumr .  and  that  Includes  politicians  In  the 
high  tr  echelons  here  In  Congreu.  This  is 
actui  ily  minority  government  contrary  to  the 
general   public   Interest. 
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Wednesday,  March  17.  1948 

Mh  COLE  of  Missouri.     Mr.  Speaker. 

und«  T  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
RxcoRO.  I  include  the  following  radio 
broad'^ast  by  Jack  Beall  over  the  Ameri- 
Broadcasting  Co.  entitled  "Commu- 
."  the  twenty-fourth  in  a  series  of 
broadcasts,  on  Saturday.  February 
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Communism 
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have  all  heard  of  Hitler's  theory  that 

3lg   lie   Is   the   one   which   succeeds.    If 

often  enough.     Well,  there  Is  a  big 

want  to  talk  about  tonight  which  has 

repeated  and  repeated  and  fostered  and 

up  by  the  Communists,  until  It  has 

galn^  very  wide  acceptance  throughout  tbe 

That    lie   Is   this:    That   it   was  the 

Bolslievlks    under    Lenin    and    Trotsky   who 

the  Czar  aad  «Bded  the  long  and 

reign  cf  the  RomanoA. 

1  mow  that  you  have  heard  It.     I  have 

nto  It  constantly.     Even  well-educated 

peop  e  seem  to  t>elleve  that,  at  any  rate,  the 

Bolsl  evlks  had  something  to  their  credit — 

bad  ended  the  Czarlst  regime.     No  mat- 

they  turneii  out  to  be  dictators  and 

.  themselvos,  they  had  brought  down 

g^atest  autocracy  the  modern  world  had 

in  the  person  of  Czar  Nicholas  the 


.  that  simply  Isn't  true.     It  Is  a  demon- 
untruth.     There    Isn't    a   shred    of 
fact  In  tt.     What  makes  this  myth 
more    remarkable,   for   Ma   being   so 
pread.  is  th.it  millions  of  people  now 
are  able  to  remember  the  events  of 
land  1918.     It  Isn't  like  something  that 
happened  40  years  ago.     But  It   Is  so  easy 
f|>rget   something   that    happened    even 
ago — the  details  get  so  foggy.    Par- 
when    the    fogglng-up    process    Is 
helped  along  by  a  busy  propaganda  In  the 
Comiaunlst  camp   that  they  were   the  lib- 
of  the  Russian  people  from  the  chains 
of  tHe  Csarlst  system. 

e  is  no  better  time  than  now — the  an- 

nivei^ary  week  of  the  events  31  years  ago — 

overthrew  the  Czar,  to  recall  the  true 


y€ttr3 


circu  oistances. 


the  first  place,  none  of  the  major  Bol- 
shevllts.  or  Communists,  were  even  In  Rus- 


sia, when  the  thing  started.  Lenin  and 
ZlnoTlev  were  in  Swltaerland.  Lenin  had 
written  friends  at  this  time  that  his  genera« 
tlon  had  no  hope  of  seeing  revolution  In 
Russia  *  *  *  tt  would  come  much  later. 
Trotsky  was  in  New  York.  Stalin,  who  at 
that  time  was  a  rather  minor  figure  in  the 
Bolshevik  movement— tola  most  important 
Jobs  had  been  robbing  baaks  to  replenish  the 
Bolsheirik  Party  coffers — was  spending  a  term 
In  Siberian  esUe. 

If  there  ever  was  a  revolution  which  came, 
almost  BUtomatlcaily.  through  the  fault  of 
the  criminal  Incompetence  of  the  rulers,  it 
was  this  rerotutlon  that  happened  in  the 
last  days  ct  Ptbruary  and  the  first  days  of 
Msrch  of  1917.  Russia  was  still  in  the  war, 
then— the  First  World  War— and  getting 
•oundly  beaten.  The  Csar,  goaded  by  his 
almost  insanely  dictatorial  wife— the  Czar- 
ina— who  certainly  wore  the  pants  in  that 
royal  family— was  at  the  front  where  he  had 
taken  over  the  supreme  military  command 
and  made  confu'slun  worse  confounded.  He 
spoiled   almost   everything   he   touched. 

There  was  a  general  defeatism  In  the  air. 
Nothing  was  well  organized.  The  supplies 
for  the  front  were  lacking.  Bread  was  lack- 
ing In  the  cities.  The  nobles  and  the  cour- 
tiers were  very  uneasy.  They  saw  little  or 
no  chance  of  things  getting  better,  with  the 
Czar  so  incompetent  and  so  frequently  ap- 
pointing other  Incompetents  In  high  places. 
There  was  much  talk  about  a  palace  revolu- 
tion, a  revolution  by  the  nobles  and  the  cour- 
tiers, to  depose  the  Czar  and  to  Install  the 
Grand  Duke  Michael,  a  man  of  some  ability 
and  enterprise,  as  regent.  But  before  they 
got  around  to  It.  strikes  began  In  city  tac- 
torles.  with  about  130.000  men  out.  Then 
bread  riots  began  In  St.  Petersburg.  Ordi- 
narily, now.  wherever  there  are  riots  you  can 
look  beneath  the  surface  and  discover  Com- 
munists. That  is  true  for  the  most  part 
today.  But  then,  oddly  enough,  the  few 
leaders  of  the  Bolshevik  Party  who  were  still 
left  In  St.  Petersburg  discouraged  the  Idea  of 
strikes  as  being  premature  and  likely  to  lead 
to  disaster.  They  only  supported  the  strikes 
and  riots  after  they  had  already  broLen  out. 
The  strikes  iwcame  more  menacing,  and  the 
Ooasaclcs  were  called  out.  But  somethmg 
very  unusual  happened.  For  once,  the  Cos- 
sacks didn't  ride  through  the  streets  almost 
Joyfully  hacking  people  down.  They  de- 
clared their  neutrality  and  even  showed 
friendliness  to  the  strikers.  This  was  really 
a  turning  point.  The  next  turning  point, 
which  enraged  the  populace,  was  the  killing 
of  140  strikers  by  cadets.  The  next  day  the 
effect  of  public  opinion  was  seen  when  the 
Preobrazhenskl  and  ether  regiments  of 
guards  revolted  and  Joined  what  now.  very 
manifestly,  was  a  revolution. 

Tou  may  well  think,  now  was  the  time 
when  the  Bolsheviks  l)egan  to  come  out  of 
the  woodwork  and  take  over.  Not  at  all. 
When  the  Government  went  into  hiding, 
when  the  Czar  and  his  family  were  arrested 
and  when  the  Czar  signed  his  abdication  pa- 
pers, the  question  naturally  came  up  about 
an  Interim  government.  Were  the  Bolsheviks 
the  leaders  here?  They  were  not.  One  of 
the  oddest  things  In  history  happened.  A 
committee  from  the  old  Imperial  Duma  or 
Parliament  was  formed.  It  was  composed  of 
Socialists,  Lll}erals.  and  Conservatives.  They 
dreaded  taking  over,  but  there  was  nothing 
else  for  them  to  do.  Down  the  street  a  way. 
the  workers'  council  was  meeting.  It  was 
called  a  soviet,  because  that  is  the  Russian 
word  for  council.  Later,  when  the  soldiers 
Joined,  It  became  the  soldiers'  and  workers' 
soviet.  They  began  to  have  the  real  veto 
power  over  the  Duma  committee,  but  they 
made  no  move  to  replace  the  Duma,  even 
though  it  had  a  lot  of  the  elements  of  the 
old  regime,  who  would  naturally  be  thought 
of  as  royalist  and  reactionary.    The  soldiers' 


and  workers'  soviet  made  no  move  to  install 
a  revolutionary  government  of  the  workers. 
They  showed  no  sign  that  they  expected  to 
make  this  the  vanguard  of  the  world  Socialist 
revolution  which  had  t)een  preached  by  Marx. 
They  welcooMd  the  so-called  bojrgeouie 
into  ths  fOftnunent. 

As  I  said,  the  war  was  still  going  on  with 
Germany,  although  a  bit  feebly.  The  Ger- 
mans conceived  the  Idea  of  Injecttni  all  the 
moral  poison  they  could  into  the  Russian 
situation,  with  the  idea  that  they  could  got 
an  immediate  peace.  They  knew  just  the 
man  who  could  go  back  to  Russia  and  start 
the  cry  of  "Psscs— peace  at  all  ooeU."  They 
arranged  for  Lenin,  who  was  in  Swltterland. 
to  go  through  Germany  in  a  sealed  car.  take 
ship  on  the  Baltic,  and  appear  in  St.  Peters- 
burg. The  other  Bolshevik  leaders  got  am- 
nesty and  they  hurried  to  St.  Petersburg  and 
Moscow.  All  this  was  a  month,  mind  you, 
after  the  revolution  had  succeeded  without 
them. 

And  what  did  Lenin  say.  public  y,  when 
he  reached  St.  Petersburg?  He  said  "Russia 
is  now  the  freest  country  In  Europe,  where 
there  Is  no  oppression  of  the  masses." 

And  yet  that  free  government,  the  first 
that  the  Russian  people  had  ever  known, 
was  what  Lenin  and  others  immediately 
started  out  to  crush.  By  this  time,  the  so- 
viet of  workers  and  soldiers  had  been  ofll- 
claily  brought  into  the  government.  In  that 
coalition  government,  the  man  who  held  the 
position  of  minister  of  war  was  Alexander 
Kerensky.  He  was  a  very  eloquent  speaker. 
His  words  fired  the  troops  with  new  enthu- 
siasm and  they  were  able,  for  a  time,  to 
carry  on  a  renewed  offensive  against  the  Ger- 
mans. But  the  lack  of  general  organization 
in  the  country  and  its  supply  system  halted 
the  offensive  and  brought  on  more  military 
defeat. 

In  this  atmosphere  of  defeat  the  Bolshe- 
viks were  mixklng  their  first  real  bid  fcr  power. 
In  July,  a  revolt  broke  out.  which  war,  backed 
by  the  Bolsheviks.  But  they  kept  under  cover 
themselves.  It  fizzled  out.  Lenin  had  to  seek 
refuge  in  Finland.  Any  attempt  to  renew 
disturbances,  for  the  time,  were  checked  by 
the  publication  of  documents  which  pur- 
ported to  rfhow  that  Lenin  had  been  the  paid 
agent  of  the  German  General  Staff,  which 
had  him  transported  across  Germany  in  that 
sealed  train,  to  do  a  special  Job.  And  the 
Job  would  not  be  called  a  very  patriotic  Job. 
under  any  standards  of  national  patriotism. 
Lenin  was  later  to  make  good  for  tie  Ger- 
mans and  sign  the  separate  peace  of  Brest- 
Utovsk. 

In  August  Kerensky  become  Prime  Minister 
and  he  convoked  an  extraordinary  national 
council  at  Moscow,  with  representatives  of 
all  political  parties  present,  to  consider  the 
state  of  the  nation  and  make  plans  for  a 
permanent  government.  The  same  day  that 
this  happened  the  Bolshevik  radicals  c:eciared 
a  general  strike.  To  add  to  the  dlflculties 
General  Kornllov  headed  a  revolt  and  began 
a  march  on  Petrograd.  Kerensky  beat  him 
on  September  14  and  on  the  very  next  day 
Kerensky  proclaimed  the  Russian  Republic. 
The  next  month  municipal  electiors  were 
held  tliroughout  Russia  and  a  majcrlty  of 
moderate  Socialists  were  elected.  Thi.s  didn't 
look  like  reaction  setting  In.  Lenn  and 
Trouky  were  Socialists,  too,  but  they  were 
of  the  radical  fringe  that  was  out  to  promote 
the  world  revolution.  They  were  in  no  mood 
to  accept  the  gains  of  the  revolution  in 
Russia — the  Introduction  of  a  Sxiallst 
regime  which  would  be  satisfied  to  have 
socialism  in  one  country  only.  No  they  were 
out  to  communlze  the  world  and  the  base  of 
It  was  going  to  be  this  Russia  which  was  still 
In  ferment,  still  In  turmoil,  still  offering  a 
revolutionary  situation,  even  though  it  had 
J\ist  gone  throtigh  one  revolution. 
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On  October  30.  1918.  a  day  which  almost 
coincided  with  the  dissolution  of  the  Ehima. 
what  they  called  a  "pre-Parllament"  met. 
It  decided  that  general  elections  all  over  the 
country  were  to  be  held  on  November  36. 

But  t>efore  November  36  could  roll  around 
Lenin  had  made  his  bid  for  power.  He  seised 
the  government  on  Novemtier  7.  It  looked 
as  though  he  anticipated  being  beaten  at  the 
poUa  and  wantsd  to  forestall  it  This  same 
Wlat  hM  jtMt  happened  in  Csechoelovakla. 
TIm  apparent  reason  for  the  timing  of  ths 
OOttp  d'*tat  thsrs  by  which  the  Communists 
took  over  was,  they  couldn't  hope  to  get 
fleeted  legally  in  the  elections  set  for  next 
May. 

Kerensky,  who  had  maintained  a  fairly 
liberal  regime,  without  ijeneflt  of  secret 
police  and  political  murder  and  exile,  had 
not  been  able  to  cope  with  the  extremists 
who  would  stop  at  none  of  these  things 
themselves.  Kerensky  tried  to  rally  troops 
into  St.  Petersburg — or  Petrograd — but  Trot- 
sky defeated  him  and  he  fled  to  France. 

Once  In  power,  the  Bolsheviks  apparently 
didn't  much  care  whether  there  was  a  vote 
or  not  on  November  35.  When  it  was  taken, 
It  was  discovered  that  the  Russian  people  hRd 
elected  a  Constituent  Assembly  with  Social- 
ists In  the  majority.  They  had  430  seats  to 
only  225  seats  for  the  Bolshevists.  That  In- 
dicated that  the  seizure  of  power  in  Russia 
by  Lenin  and  Trotsky  was  against  the  popu- 
lar will.  The  great  majority  of  the  people 
had  been  for  the  more  moderate  socialism 
which  had  been  represented  by  the  Kerensky 
coalition  government. 

Tou  may  wonder  what  happened  when  the 
Constituent  Assembly,  which  had  been 
elected  after  the  Bolshevik  revolution,  tried 
to  meet.  It  was  a  pretty  cynical  perform- 
ance. The  Bolsheviks  had  armed  guards 
lining  the  streets  leading  to  the  Tauric  Pal- 
ace, where  the  meeting  was  to  be  held.  They 
shot  Into  crowds  who  supp>orted  the  Con- 
stituent Assembly  and  who  marched  with 
banners  and  placards  toward  the  palace. 

Only  the  deputies  were  allowed  through 
the  lines.  They  found  the  chamber  filled 
with  Bolshevik  armed  guards. 

In  spite  of  the  attempt  to  overawe  them, 
the  deputies  elected  Victor  Chernov,  a  mod- 
crate  Socialist,  chairman  of  the  assembly. 
Chernov,  who  Is  still  alive  and  who  resides 
In  this  country,  tells  the  story  In  the  New 
Leader,  of  January  31. 

"I  delivered  my  Inauguration  address,"  he 
says,  "making  vigorous  efforts  to  keep  self- 
control.  Every  sentence  of  my  speech  was 
met  with  outcries,  some  Ironical,  other  spite- 
ful, often  buttressed  by  the  brandishing  of 
gxms."  When  the  Social  Democrat.  Tserltelll, 
arose,  they  tried  to  scare  him  by  leveling 
rifles  at  him  from  the  gallery  and  from  the 
floor.  Through  all  this.  Lenin  lounged  in 
the  government  box,  putting  on  the  air  of  a 
man  who  was  bored  to  death. 

The  Bolsheviks  speakers  then  took  the 
floor  and  made  provocative  speeches  so  that 
a  brawl  might  be  precipitated  and  the  ses- 
sion closed  down  under  the  pretext,  but  the 
Socialists  would  not  l>e  provoked.  Then  the 
BolshcTilu  demanded  that  their  "platform" 
be  passed,  without  any  discussion  whatever. 
When  the  Socialists  refused  the  Bolshevik 
deputies  walked  out  in  a  body  and  caucussed 
for  several  hours,  deciding  what  to  do. 

The  remaining  deputies  discussed  and 
passed  a  land  bill,  the  while  the  soldiers  were 
threatening  to  clear  the  hall  and  while  there 
was  booing  and  shouting  from  all  quarters. 
The  assembly  also  carried,  unanimously,  a 
motion  for  a  republican  form  of  government. 
In  the  dawn  of  a  foggy  morning,  the  Con- 
stituent Assembly  of  the  Russian  Republic 
recessed  until  noon. 

But  this  time,  not  even  the  deputies  could 
get  through.  At  the  door  of  the  Tauric  P?l- 
ace  they  found  soldiers  with  machine  guns 


and  even  light  artillery.  Later  that  day  came 
the  decree  of  the  Bolsheviks  that  the  con- 
stituent assembly  was  dissolved.  They  had 
found  they  could  not  overawe  It,  frighten  it 
into  doing  the  Communists'  will.  So  they 
would  not  permit  the  assembly  any  longer  to 
exist.  That  sndsd  Russia's  first  and  last 
dsmooratifl  parliament.  It  silstsd  ons  day. 
No— U  you  evsr  bsar  It  said  that  ths  Com- 
munlata.  at  least,  did  ons  good  thing— they 
ovartumad  ths  Csars— don't  fall  for  it.  Hall 
it  right  there.  What  they  did  do  was  to 
grind  into  ths  mirs  and  into  the  dtist  ths 
first  dsmocratio  liberal  government  the  peo- 
ple of  Rtissla  ever  bad.  That's  what  they 
overturned,  and  they  have  been  busy  sver 
since  trying  to  overturn  all  others  like  tt 
everywhere  in  the  world. 


Power  and  Water  Shorta|:e  in  Ca!ifomU 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  J.  ALLEN,  JR. 

or  CAuroaKiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT A'H'VES 

Wednesday.  March  17,  1948 

Mr.  ALLEN  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remaiks,  I  in- 
clude a  newspaper  article  taken  from  the 
Oakland  Post  Enquirer  of  Saturday, 
March  6,  1948. 

While  the  article  sets  forth  t:he  con- 
ditions which  have  to  do  with  tJie  short- 
age of  water  in  California  as  it  affects 
the  Interests  of  sportsmen,  It  aL;o  shows 
the  extent  of  the  shortage  and  the  far- 
reaching  effects  it  has  on  the  dully  lives 
of  all  Californians. 

The  article  follows: 

DROUGHT    niPEKILS    CALITORNTA    HTTHTtNG    AND 
FISHING 

Sacramento.  Jilarch  6. — WhUe  power  agen- 
cies and  farmers  count  every  drop  of  water. 
California's  fish  and  wildlife  Is  confronted 
with  the  worst  year  In  decades,  the  division 
of  fish  and  game  said  yesterday. 

The  commission  reported  there  are  plenty 
of  fish  in  the  liatcheries  but  a  shortage  of 
running  streams  to  put  them  in.  They  fc-und 
the  greatest  deer  population  In  a  decade  on 
hand  when  the  drought  had  robbed  them  of 
much  of  their  grazing  land. 

Steelhead  in  many  cakes  had  not  i>een  able 
to  reach  spawning  grounds  l>ecause  coastal 
rivers  were  too  shallow  or  dry.  Many  of  them 
congregated  at  the  mouths  of  rivers,  like  the 
San  Lorenzo,  to  fall  prey  to  larger  fish  and 
sea  lions. 

Fish  rescue  work,  which  normally  begins 
In  May  or  June,  Is  already  under  way.  In 
San  Diego  County,  rescue  work  was  done  as 
early  as  January. 

To  help  the  salmon  run  on  the  San  Joaquin, 
bureau  of  marine  fisheries  men  are  planning 
a  70-mile  detour  through  Irrigation  ditches 
so  the  fish  can  migrate. 

Another  effect  of  the  drought  is  the  result- 
ing Increase  of  pollution.  Although  the 
water  is  lees  and  running  slower,  relatively 
the  same  amount  of  vraste  is  being  poured 
into  streams  and  rivers. 

The  division  has  been  told  by  the  Tuo- 
Itmane  County  Board  of  Supervisors  that  If 
the  drought  continues,  the  cotmty  will  be 
closed  to  all  fishing.  Other  coimtles  may 
follow  tills. 

Deer  In  the  search  of  food  and  water  have 
been  forced  Into  farm  and  residential  areas. 
Yolo.  Los  Angeles.  Ventura,  Santa  Barbara, 
Napa,  Sanoma  and  Marin  Counties  have  all 


reported  a  sudden  overpopulation  of  deer  In 
ths  lower  regions. 

Ducks  found  no  fUmot  to  land  In  their  usual 
resting  plnrrs  In  ths  San  Jonquln  grasslands 
area.  Lack  of  rain  was  said  to  bs  partly  to 
blams  for  ths  death  of  thousands  of  ducks 
at  tits  Woodlands  sewer  farm  ponds.  ■% 

In  an  attempt  to  aid  quail,  the  division, 
with  ths  help  of  qMrlH&en's  organljtailona, 
Is  speeding  ths  Installation  of  watar*surply 
uniu  known  as  "gallinaceous  guartars."  This 
was  being  done  espaclaUy  in  ths  south. 

The  possibility  of  no  oasr  hunting  in  Kep- 
Umber  was  foreseen.  The  SUU  board  of 
forestry  requested  the  game  commlssiuners 
to  consider  ths  fact  that  September  was  ths 
worst  fire  month  and  danger  Increased  as 
the  drought  continued. 

Law  enforcement  was  expected  to  |row 
more  difficult  as  animals  concentrated  near 
water  soiu-ces  and  tempted  UlegHl  taking 

Although  a  loss  in  revenue  was  expected 
due  to  the  seriousness  of  the  fishing  situa- 
tion, every  effort  Is  being  made  to  meet  the 
situation,  the  division  said. 

Pish  will  be  planted  in  lakes  although  that 
is  not  as  desirable  as  stream  planting.  Res- 
cued fish  with  nowhere  else  to  go  will  be 
placed  in  five  reservoirs  which  have  l>een 
designated  for  that  purpose  as  well  as  in 
some  private  farm  ponds. 

But  in  many  cases  there  Is  not  much  that 
can  be  done.  Pish  and  game  is  fourth  In 
line  for  priority  to  water.  Domestic  power 
and  agricultural  uses  all  come  ahead. 


Justice  for  Italy 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ELLSWORTH  B.  BUCK 

OF  Nrw  TO«K 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVES 

Wednesday.  March  17.  1948 

Mr.  BUCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Appendix  of 
the  Record,  I  Include  the  following  edi- 
torial published  March  7.  1948.  In  the 
newspaper  II  Progresso  Italo- Americano: 
A  New  Deal  for  Italy 

An  historic  and  fateful  election  Is  to  be 
held  on  April  18  In  Italy.  The  entire  world 
is  agreed  that  the  outcome  of  this  election 
will  have  enormous  consequences  for  the 
future  of  mankind.  What  is  more,  sincethe 
rape  of  Czechoslovakia  and  the  reaction  of 
the  big  democratic  pxjwers  being  limited  to 
a  feeble  protest  after  the  crime  was  per- 
petrated, many  have  been  shaken  In  their 
confidence  as  to  the  probat>le  results  of  ths 
Italian  elections. 

This  disturbed  feeling  is  all  the  more  un- 
derstandable because  the  Kremlin  has  three- 
thousand-flve-hundred-odd  highly  financed 
agents  operating  In  Italy.  These  foreign 
termites  are  the  real  rulers  of  Togllattl's 
outfit  and  Its  appendage  under  the  nominal 
leadership  of  that  vilest  of  Quislings.  Pietro 
Nennl.  Nor  should  anyone  overlook  the 
fraud,  demagogy,  and  corruption  of  the  Com- 
munist wrecking  crew  in  Italy.  Under  these 
circumstances,  it  Is  easy  to  understand  the 
seriousness  of  Premier  De  Oasperi's  recent 
warning  that  this  may  be  Italy's  last  free 
election. 

Precisely  because  of  the  acute  gravity  of 
this  crisis  does  our  country  have  a  chance 
to  render  the  decisive  aid  to  Italian  democ- 
racy (and  thereby  to  htmian  liberty  and 
welfare)  on  this  occasion.  Several  months 
ago  n  Progresso  suggested  that  America  sign 
a  treaty  of  peace,  friendship,  and  commerce 
with   the   Italian  RepubUc.    We  were   very 


\ 
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happjl  to  note  that  our  propoaal  wu  b««d«d 
bf  ttjt  State  Department  and  that  eubae- 
^JWBI 17  auch  an  I  tiilo- American  treaty  waa 
•greet     upon. 

Bnc  auraged  by  thia  Initial  succeaa.  «•  now 
augge  X  a  program  tot  peace,  democracy,  and 
reconi  tructlon  directly  and  tpeciOcally  af- 
fectlE  g  the  Itnllan  people  and  tbelr  honor- 
able I  Old  conatructlve  rule  In  world  ■&•!». 
n  Pro  sreaso  urgea  the  American  QOfOTiuutnt 
to  iM  I  no  time  In  eapoxiaing  and  dctn$;  every- 
thing In  Ita  power  for  executing  the  follow- 
ing p  -ogram  In  behalf  of  the  Italian  jpeople 
aa  a  g  'ent  nation  and  In  support  of  the  demo- 
cratic 
publl ; 
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1  rnder   the  Charter  of   the  United  Na- 
and  In  line  with  the  provlslona  of  the 
led  treaty  of  peace  concluded  by  the 
[jowers    with    Italy,    the    United    Statea 
Immediately  take  the  initiative  and 
o  motion  the  machinery  for  revising 
utierly    unjust   pact.      Russia's    vicioua 
Ity  toward  all  democratic  countries,  her 
of    the    United    Nations,    and    tha 
8    unrelenting    drive    of    aggreasloa 
have  created  an  entirely  new  world 
— a  situation  In  which  there  la  no 
even  the  fllmaiest  excuse  for  any  self- 
democratic  nation  to  t>e  bound  by 
a  fraudulent  pro-Russia  pact.    Whether 
agrees  or  not.  let  our  Government  call 
all  the  signatory  powers  to  Join  It  In 
ttiove  for  such  revision.     Let  the  Italian 
Judge  then  each  nation  by  its  attitude 
this  move  by  America, 
et  Waahlngton  forthwith  declare  Itself 
lalf  of  Italy  being  aaalgned  the  tnistee- 
wtthln   the  framework  of  the  United 
all  her  pre-Muasollnl  over 
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ship- 

Matldns — over 
poaac  laiona. 

t  la  Impermlaalble  to  allow  the  Kremlin 

traders  to  hold  up  Italy's  immediate 

to  the  United  Nations.     If  the  «ir- 

and  belpleaa  dapia—rlea  of  the  Rus- 

empire   can   hold  mMBbershlp   in    the 

Nations,  then  surely  the  sovereign  and 

people  are  entitled  to  It. 

>ur    Oovtmotent.     which     haa    never 

one  cent   of   reparatlona   from   Italy 

hlch    has    already   donated    cloae    to 

to  It«UMI  MlM  MMI I 

Blioald  «U1  upon  •!! 

.  Ttigoalavla.  France,  and  England— to 

every  penny  of  reparation  they  are 

claiming   from   Italy.     Let   the  Italian 

see  and  learn  which  nation  is  agalnat 

up  Its  demand  for  blood  money. 

'  lie  American  Oovernment  should  call 

all  signatory  powers  not  to  take  any 

from    the    Italian    Navy   or   merchant 

Nor  should  our  Oovernment  permit 

dountry — whether  It  be  ruled  by  Stalin 

o — from  grabbing  any  portion  of  Italy's 

vhlch  rendered  such  signal  servlcea  to 

uae  during  the  war. 

^  iTaahlngton   should   demand    that   Tri- 

an  Italian  city,  be  returned  forthwith 

IX  Tito  and  Stalin  are  against  It. 

T^llatti  explain  his  master's  opposition 

Italian  people  during  the  elections. 

Waahlngton    immediately   move   to 

rtto  return  to  Italy  the  territory  he  has 

from  the  defenacleaa  lullan  Repub- 

^anee  would  alao  be  well  advised  to  act 

aame  spirit  for  the  sake  of  world  Jua- 

peace. 

United  States  should,  through  the 

Natlona  and   the   International  Red 

call  Rtiasla  before  the  tribunal  of  In- 

Juatlce.  and  compel  her  to  give  an 

t  of  what  happened  to — and  hasten 

release  of — the  80.000  Italian  ]Mlsonera 

sUU  held  by  the  Sovieu.     This  Inhu- 

and   Illegal    behavior   of   the   Kremlin 

la  an  outrage  against  elementary 
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decency.  Our  Oovernment  should  brand  It 
aa  such  and  uae  all  Its  prestige  to  force  the 
Russians  to  discontinue  this  bestial  mla- 
treatment  of  Italians. 

0.  The  above  propoaala  are  supplementary 
to  the  Marshall  plan,  of  which  Italy  la  to  be  a 
principal  beneficiary.  The  entire  program 
outlined  above  should  be  given  the  widest 
publicity  In  Italy  and  throughout  the  world. 
Ditto  fur  the  replies,  the  refusal  to  reply,  the 
acceptance  or  rejection  of  them  by  other 
nations 

On  the  broad  canvas  of  world  history  the 
Italian  people  have  a  great  and  constructive 
role  to  play  Whether  they  will  be  given  the 
chance  to  render  such  superb  services  to 
mankind  depends  in  large  measure  on  two 
factors:  America's  readiness  to  proceed  with 
vigor  and  dispatch  toward  finally  giving  her 
a  Just  peace  and  on  the  results  of  the  April 
elections.  We  are  confident  that  if  our 
Oovernment  proceeds  In  line  with  our  sug- 
gested program,  the  Italian  people  will  be 
vastly  encouraged  and  will  speak  and  vote 
overwhelmingly  for  democracy  and  peace. 


Why  Prayers? 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  L.  OWENS 

OP  nxiNOU 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RIPRBKNTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  17.  1948 

Mr.    OWENS.      Mr.  Speaker,    under 

leave    to    extend    my  remarks    In    the 

QtcoRO.  I  Include  the  following  artlcla 
by  Frank  C  Waldrop: 

WMT   PaATiaST 

(By  Prank  C  Waldrop) 

The  fluprtoM  Cotirt  Just  a  few  days  ago 
affected  every  home  In  America  by  lu  I  to  1 
decision  on  the  constitutional  clause  that 
"Congrew  shall  make  no  law  respecting  an 
establ!*hment  of  religion  or  the  free  eierclae 
there  f  ' 

The  constitutional  language  was  Inter- 
preted by  the  Court  to  mean  that  a  tax- 
supported  school  cannot  permit  any  form 
of  rcllgloua  Instruction  on  Its  premises. 

The  theory  on  which  the  Court  built  that 
▼erdlct  Is  that  church  and  state  must  be 
kept  completely  separated,  under  the  terms 
of  our  Constitution,  and  tax  money,  there- 
fore, cannot  be  used  In  any  way  to  further 
the  religious  purposes. 

Well,  the  United  Ptates  Military  Academy 
at  West  Point  Is  a  tax -supported  Institution. 
Every  cadet  at  the  United  States  Military 
Academy  is  required  to  attend  church  serv- 
ices every  Sunday  at  a  chapel  built  by  tax 
money,  run  on  tax  money,  and  In  attendance, 
a  tax-paid  chaplain. 

The  same  Is  true  at  the  United  States  Naval 
Academy. 

On  every  United  States  ship  at  sea  and  on 
every  United  States  military  and  naval  post 
and  station  ashore,  tax  money  goes  to  build, 
maintain,  and  operate  a  religious  institution. 
Chapels,  chaplains.  Bibles,  altars,  hymn 
books,  etc.,  all  are  provided  with  tax  money. 
And  if  they  were  not.  the  people  of  this  Na- 
tion would  demand  that  they  l>e. 

Yet  the  Supreme  Court  said  by  8  to  1  that 
the  tax  money  of  the  people  shall  not  be 
uaed  In  reilgloua  affairs,  because  a  woman 
out  In  Champaign.  HI.,  objected  to  children 
In  a  public  school  there  being  given  religious 
Instruction  on  school  grounds  during  acbool 
hours. 


She  prof  eased  to  t)e  an  atheist,  and  that  her 
•00  in  the  school  is  an  atheist,  and  argued 
that  under  the  principle  of  a  separate  church 
and  a  separate  state,  no  tax  money  could  t>e 
lued  m  even  the  remotest  way  to  further 
religion  on  premises  owned  by  the  state. 

She  won.  too;  the  Supreme  Court,  on  Mon- 
day. March  8.  agreed  with  her  by  8  to  1. 

Do  not  make  the  mistake  of  thinking  the 
Coiu-t's  decision  Is  a  narrow  one  bearing 
merely  on  the  teaching  of  religion  to  children 
In  schools. 

The  problem  Is  that  of  religion  practiced  In 
any  degree  through  the  use  of  tax  money, 
on  tax-supported  property.  So  let's  go  on 
exploring. 

The  Constitution  says  that  Congress  shall 
make  no  law  respecting  an  eatabllshment 
of  religion.  Since  Congress  Is  forbidden  to 
give  rell((ion  any  authority  in  law.  and  since 
Congress  is  forbidden  to  deny  religion  any 
authority  in  law.  there  Just  can't  be  any  law 
one  way  or  the  other  in  the  matter  of  re- 
ligion. 

Congress,  under  the  Constitution,  makes 
Its  own  rules  of  procedure.  The  Hous* 
makes  Its  rules.  The  Senate  makes  its  rules. 
And.  under  the  Constitution,  those  rules 
have  the  force  of  law. 

It  is  well  settled,  however,  that  no  law 
of  any  aort  can  be  enacted  that  contradlcta 
a  clause  in  the  Coiutitutton. 

For  159  years  it  has  been  the  rule  In  the 
House  that  each  day's  session  shall  be  opened 
with  a  prayer.  A  rule  of  the  House  has  the 
effect  of  law.  In  fact.  Is  law.  A  prayer  la  a 
rellglotis  establishment. 

Therefore,  plainly,  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, in  holding  a  prayer  service  at 
the  opening  of  a  day's  session.  Is  operating 
under  a  law  respecting  an  establUhment  of 
religion. 

The  Constitution  forbids  that,  said  the 
Supreme  Court  last  week.  The  House,  there- 
fore, has  been  operating  Illegally  for  the  past 
week  and  hereafter  will  be  operating  Illegally 
until  It  changes  lU  rules  or  the  Supreme 
Court  changes  lu  views  of  the  Constitution. 

Exactly  the  aame  logic  applies  to  the 
Senate. 

Our  l>rsstdsnu  all  taks  oAce  under  law 
requiring  them  to  swear  a  solemn  uath  that 
they  will  protect  and  defend  the  Constltu* 
tlon.    The  oath  Itself  resds  thus: 

"I  do  solemnly  swesr  (or  aflnnl  that  I 
win  faithfully  execute  the  ojles  of  President 
of  the  United  States,  and  will,  to  the  t>est 
of  my  ability,  preserve,  protect,  and  defend 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States." 

But  yet  every  President  from  Waahlngton 
down  to  Harry  Truman  has  always  Uken  that 
oath  with  hU  hand  on  the  Bible,  a  reilgloua 
book.  An  oath  under  such  conditions  Is 
unquestionably  "an  eaUbllshment  of  reli- 
gion," and  more  than  that,  every  President 
so  far  as  this  writer  can  learn  has  alao  added 
the  undeniably  religious  phrase,  "So  help  me. 
Ood."  as  an  unofficial  element  of  his  promise. 

Can  such  an  oath  now  be  claased  as  any- 
thing except  Illegal? 

Members  of  the  BOpreme  Court  take  an 
oath  of  office  in  exactly  the  same  faablon. 
So  does  every  kind  of  public  official,  right  on 
down  to  witnesses  In  court  trials. 

They  all  swear  on  the  Bible  and  take  their 
oaths  in  the  sight  of  Ood. 

And  an  these  things  are  done  In  tax-sup- 
ported Institutions.  Jiut  aa  much  tax-sup- 
ported as  public  schools.  How  can  any  such 
procedure  now  be  called  legal  In  view  of  the 
court's  ruling? 

It  U  now  Illegal  for  a  child  to  sing  Hark, 
the  Herald  Angels  Sing.  In  a  tax-supported 
school  at  Christmas  time.  The  Supreme 
Court  says  so.  It  U  Illegal  to  say.  "Our 
Father,  which  art  In  heaven."  In  a  tax-sup- 
ported school,  on  tax-sup(>orted  school 
grounds. 
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It  is  argued  by  some  that  It  Is  alao  Illegal 
to  lead  a  child  out  of  classroom  and  out  on 
tie  street  beyond  the  school,  to  pray  during 
school  hotirs. 

How,  then,  can  Congresa  dare  open  Its 
prooeadlngs  with  a  prayer  and  claim  to  be 
Isgal  In  Its  day's  work  thereafter? 

The  United  States  of  America  had  better 
get  busy  reexamining  the  Supreme  Court 
and  Its  own  sense  of  responsibility.  This  is 
a  major  Issue  of  oiu-  times,  the  State  versus 
the  rest  of  man.    Where  do  you  stand  on  It? 


Farewell  Talk  by  Uie  Public  Printer 


woaKiNo  cx>m>rnoi«s 


The  Butter  Lobby  Wins  Again 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ELLSWORTH  B.  BUCK 

or  NXW  TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  17.  1948 

Mr.  BUCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Appendix  of 
the  Record.  I  Include  the  following  edito- 
rial from  the  New  York  Times  of  March 
16.  1948: 

THE  Btrrrsa  Loesr  wins  again 

The  House  Agriculture  Committee  baa 
voted.  10  to  10.  to  ahelve  all  legislation  to 
relieve  margarine  of  Federal  taxes.  This 
probably  ends  any  hope  of  action  at  this  ses- 
sion of  Congress.  Fifteen  Republicans,  with 
one  eye  on  the  farmer  and  the  other  on  the 
November  election,  voted  with  singular  show 
of  harmony  to  kesp  the  margarine  taxes, 
while  only  on«  Democrat  so  voted.  At  least 
nine  Democrats  voted  for  margarine.  The 
action  was  taken  behind  carefully  closed 
doors,  and  reports  varlsd  on  whether  one 
lUpublican  had  tht  tffrontery  to  oppost  tha 
butter  lobby. 

Bghtaen  bllU  wtre  offered  at  this  seeslon 
for  rtpsal  or  easing  of  margarine  taxes.  In 
1047  there  were  five  such  bills.  They  also 
were  burled  In  House  and  Senate  Agriculture 
Committees,  to  the  consuming  public's  dis- 
advantage and  inconvenience.  Uargarlne 
taxes  go  back  to  1880.  In  1897.  acting  on 
charges  by  margarine  makers  that  Congress 
was  using  Its  tax  powers  to  dertroy  the  indus- 
try, the  Supreme  Court  upheld  the  law  as  be- 
ing, for  tppearance  at  least,  "an  act  for  levy- 
ing taxep,"  with  Its  primary  purpose  "asrumed 
to  be  the  raising  of  revenue  "  The  Treasury 
at  hearings  before  the  House  committee  a  few 
days  ago  said,  however,  that  it  did  not  want 
the  taxes,  that  they  were  unlmp>ortant  from 
a  revenue  standpoint  ($7,000,000  a  year) ,  that 
they  Interfered  with  best  use  of  national  re- 
sources, distorted  the  competitive  position  of 
two  domestic  industries,  and  unnecessarily 
burdened  consumers  far  In  excess  of  the 
amount  paid  in  taxes.  It  was  the  Treasury's 
view  that  the  taxes  should  t>e  repealed. 

The  lengths  to  which  some-  but  not  all, 
or  even  many — dairymen  are  willing  to  go  to 
fight  margarine  Is  Illustrated  by  threats  re- 
ceived by  the  Red  Cross  that  dairy  farmers 
would  be  encouraged  to  stop  supporting  Red 
Cross  drives  for  contributions  unless  It  with- 
drew a  pamphlet  that  mentioned  fortified 
margarine  aa  being  a  "fair"  food  exchange  for 
butter. 

The  House  Agrrirulture  Committee  has  not 
acted  In  the  best  Interests  of  the  American 
peojrte.  The  House  can  rectify  its  mistake  by 
voting  to  discharge  the  measure  from  com- 
mittee, but  this  Is  probably  too  much  to  hope 
for  m  1948. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CARL  HAYDEN 

or    AXIZONA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  March  18  {legislative  day  of 
Monday.  March  15).  1948 

Mr.  HAYDEN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record  a  farewell  talk 
by  Public  Printer  Giegengack  to  the  em- 
ployees of  the  Government  Printing  Of- 
fice, delivered  on  March  12. 1948. 

There  l)eing  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

I  have  asked  you  to  meet  with  me  for  a 
few  minutes  at  this  time,  for  two  reasons. 
The  first  is  that  I  could  not  leave  the  Oov- 
ernment Printing  Office  without  thanking 
every  one  of  you  for  your  loyalty,  your  co- 
operation, and  yotir  help  In  transforming  the 
old,  antiquated  establishment  which  I  found 
In  1934  into  the  modern,  well-equipped  serv- 
ice organization  we  have  today:  second,  to 
review  with  you  some  of  the  things  that  we 
have  done,  and  to  leave  with  you  a  few  stig- 
gestlons  that  might  be  helpful  to  you  in 
solving  the  problems  that  you  are  to  meet 
In  the  future  in  your  efforts  to  render  Con- 
gress and  the  departments  and  agencies  a 
service  that  they  can  get  from  no  other  source. 
Therein  lies  your  sole  hope  of  Job  security. 

In  talking  to  the  executives  Tueadny,  I 
emphasized  this  thought  by  saying  thnt  first 
and  foremost  we  must  always  remember  that 
It  is  our  duty  to  sss  that  Congress  and  the 
departments  and  agencies  receive  the  mstt- 
Icss  they  nssd  at  the  lowest  possible  cost. 
That  Is  the  firm  foundation  on  which  ws 
must  build,  I  addad  that  If  we  ars  to  rsmain 
on  this  sound  foundation  ws  must  not  relai 
our  sfforu  to  kssp  our  plant  and  equipment 
modern  and  adsquata.  Wa  miut  sss  that  no 
unnscassary  operations  ars  performed  aiul 
that  tb«  forci!  Is  held  to  the  minimum  nec- 
essary to  accomplish  the  work,  that  sstab- 
llshed  standards  of  production  are  met,  and 
that  costs  are  kept  within  bounds. 

I  have  devoted  13  years  and  8  months  of 
my  life  to  the  Government  Printing  Office — 
in  working  with  you — and  I  do  want  to  feel 
that  you  are  my  friends.  And  as  a  friend,  I 
want  to  warn  you  of  the  dangers  I  see  from 
the  position  I  hold  that  are  possibly  not  ap- 
parent to  others.  Unless  all  of  us  keep  In 
mind  the  basic  principle  I  have  Just  men- 
tioned, there  can  be  no  efficient  service  to  the 
Government  and  no  Job  security  for  you. 

I  know  I  have  given  you  many  pointers 
on  these  things  before,  but  I  couldn't  help 
feeling  then,  and  do  now,  that  you  took  them 
with  a  grain  of  salt  and  wlfh  a  feeling  that 
I  had  some  personal  ax  to  grind.  Now  you 
must  realize,  every  one  of  you,  that  what 
you  do  or  do  not  do  after  Monday  cannot 
affect  me  personally  In  any  manner.  As  my 
friends,  I  therefore  hope  you  will  throw  your 
grains  of  salt  away  and  that  for  your  own 
sake  and  for  your  Job  security,  and  last  but 
not  least,  for  your  Government,  you  will  keep 
In  mind  the  things  I  have  said  and  will  say 
before  I  say  au  revolr. 

All  of  us  know  that  we  can't  do  our  best 
unless  our  working  conditions  are  good,  un- 
less we  can  feel  that  we  are  reasonably  well 
compensated  for  what  we  do,  and  unless  the 
relationship  existing  between  us  and  our  su- 
pervisors are  pleasant.  Let  us  see  what  we 
have  accomplished  together  on  these  three 
points. 


First,  let  us  fix  in  our  minds  a  picturs 
of  some  of  the  old,  dilapidated,  crowded, 
poorly  arranged  buildings,  many  of  which 
had  been  condemned  as  fire  hazards,  hat 
w>  were  forced  to  lise  in  those  days.  I  think 
It  was  11  separate  and  badly  connected 
buildings  we  had  on  the  site  where  our  pres- 
ent  new  main  building  stands.  Can  you 
recall  the  Inefficiency  that  resulted  from  the 
long  hauls  you  had  to  make  In  order  to  get 
a  Job  together  In  those  days?  Now  let  us 
compaie  that  picture  with  the  picture  we 
have  today  of  our  fine  new  buildings  and 
the  efficient  arrangement  of  oiu*  work  that 
they  permit.  TrUe.  we  are  stUl  a  little 
crowded  in  spots,  but  we  have  an  additional 
building  program  that  we  hope  will  relieve 
those  conditions.  Notwithstanding  a  little 
overcrowding  here  and  there,  those  of  us 
who  have  seen  other  printing  plants  know 
that  we  have  working  couditloiis  that  are 
unexcelled  in  the  industry — unexcelled  not 
only  from  the  standpoint  of  efficiency  but 
also  from  the  standpoints  of  sanitation, 
health,  comfort,  and  safety.  I  brought  out 
in  our  meeting  with  the  executives  that  as 
a  result  of  our  intensive  training  program  In 
safety  techiuquee — I  think  we  called  it  our 
safety-training  program  for  supervisors — our 
accident  rate  has  been  greatly  reduced  and 
many  of  our  employees  here  are  healthier, 
happier.  In  a  better  financial  condition 
and — yes — maybe  even  alive,  as  a  result  of 
our  training  in  safety.  Let  all  of  us  keep 
this  Important  thing  In  mind,  not  only  for 
our  own  personal  protection  but  also  for 
the  protection  of  our  families. 

WACC  KATES 

I  mentioned  compensation  as  the  second 
of  the  three  points  we  must  keep  in  mind 
if  ws  ars  to  do  a  good  Job.  A  review  of 
our  wags  rates  shows  that  as  a  result  of 
the  Increases  we  have  t>een  able  to  grant 
during  the  13  years  snd  8  months  I  havt 
bssn  with  you,  trary  amployss  in  the  OSes, 
with  the  sxception  of  a  few  In  the  aaecutlva 
grotip.  Is  as  wsll  or  bsttsr  paid  for  saob 
hour  hs  actually  works  than  a  worksa  psf' 
forming  similar  dutiss  and  having  almUar 
rasponsibllitlss  anywhsrs  slss  in  ths  Unttad 
States,  elthsr  in  industry  or  In  ths  othar 
Fedsral  dspartmenu  and  agendas.  Please 
keep  In  mind  thnt  In  1934  the  wage  rate  for 
a  laborer  was  00  cents  an  hour  and  for  a 
hand  compositor  11.38  an  hour.  These  rates 
have  been  Increased  from  60  cents  to  81.07 
and  from  tl.26  to  $2.12.  Regardless  of  what 
may  have  been  the  rumor  In  the  past  to 
the  contrary,  this  is  a  goal  toward  which  I 
have  worked,  and  one  that  I  was  particularly 
glad  to  reach.  *" 

EiiPLO-rra:  and  sin'mvisoH  relationship 

The  third  point  I  have  mentioned  is  the 
friendly  relationship  necessary  between  the 
employee  and  his  supervisor.  We  have  tried 
to  plch  and  to  train  supervisors  who  are  effi- 
cient and  fair,  and  I  believe  we  have.  I  have 
asked  them  to  treat  the  employees  for  whom 
they  are  responsible  as  they,  the  supervisors, 
would  like  to  be  treated.  Of  course.  In  an 
organization  as  large  as  otu-s,  there  will  un- 
questionably be  occasional  friction,  occa- 
sional misunderstanding  and  hard  feeling, 
but  on  the  whole,  we  must  have  gotten  along 
all  right,  because  our  team  has  done  a  grand 
Job. 

OPERATINC  COSTS 

We  have  good  working  conditions,  our  com- 
pensation is  good,  and  our  supervisors  aren't 
too  bad.  What  are  some  of  the  other  things 
we  must  keep  In  mind  If  we  are  to  make  cer- 
tain that  the  Government  gets  Its  printing 
at  the  lowest  possible  cost — the  foimdation 
on  which  OIU-  Job  security  rests?    Well,  as  you 
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you  before. 
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UoiMd  Mveral  of  tbem  to 
Remember  »  meeting  we  bad 
here  In  Hafdlng  Hall  about  a  year  ago?  I 
then  told  yc  u  how  our  abuse  of  sick  leave  was 
adding  to  c(  «u  and  warned  that  If  we  weren't 
more  conservative  In  Us  use.  that  it  might  be 
taken  away  from  ua.  Have  you 
papers  In  the  last  few  days  the 
results  of  the  studlea  that  have  been  made 
on  this  sub  ect  with  the  prediction  that  that 
is  what  Is  I  olng  to  happen? 

I  think  'ft  mentioned  at  the  same  time 
that  our  r(  cords  did  not  Indicate  that  we 
were  gettlni :  the  production  that  we  ought  to 
the  highly  skilled  employees  we 
have  and  tlie  good  equipment  that  has  been 
provided  tc  r  their  use;  we  referred  to  our 
ortter  ptrmutlng  smoking  and  suggested  that 
I  tportaot  apparent  abuse.  Below* 
Ilea  and  time  lost  In  the 
or  other  prlvllegw  art.  of 
to  our  eoets  that  make  our 
less  secure. 
tn  talking  to  the  supervlaon  along  this  line, 
I  tried  to  ( mphaslse  that  every  unneceeeary 
operation  nu^t  be  ellmlaated.  Again  may  I 
I  said  to  fMI  9m  this  point  a  year 


hitoMfrat 


IMndatlon 


quot*  what 
•go- 

'In  addition  to  devoting  our  full  time  to 
knd  to  production,  we  must  give 
thought  to  what  we  are  doing. 
We  ataotild  Always  be  on  the  lookout  for  easier, 
simpler,  mo  re  eflfelent  ways  of  doini;  our  Jobs, 
question  every  operation  we  ptfr- 
form  to  flit  prmlne  wtaothor  or  not  it  la  eaaen- 
tM.  V««  liink  It  tsBOtweential.  weahovid 
tmiTMdtatel  r  recommend  to  our  superiors 
that  tbe  O'  leration  be  eliminated  or.  If  not 
eliminated,  that  It  be  modlfled  or 
accomplish  the  same  results  In 
less  time,  i^th  leas  elTort,  and  lesa  expense 

Now  that  we  have  the  authority  to  pay  for 
suggestions  that  save  money,  won't  you  re- 
foiq  efforta  to  help  the  Offlce  find  U 
ys  to  get  our  job  done? 


II  y 
elianfvd  to 


cf 


In  talkln  [ 
eiotu 
I  hav^ 
rvtfuctions 
dlTlalona. 
that  I  have 
violating  t 
MMinion. 
mmmj  mon 
aalarlm  of 
have  mad* 
albJe  that 
they  could 
ink,'  these 
I  haw 
una 
•onal  reaaoti 

I  believe 
ernment 
reduction 
plo3re«a  thafi 
agencies, 
have  been 
coming  vol 
mlaiies  ha 
mlary 
cost   of 
newspapers 
tic  cuts  tn 
dapartment^ 
naturally 
having  lea* 
binding  an 
them   t>elnfi 
\tm  prlntln ; 
work  in  thq 
neceaaartly. 


9ut  it  hi 
■aaol   gain 
either    Inteh 
cau^e  a 
ment 
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atxjut  Job  security.  I  am  keenly 

the  fact  that  in  the  last  few 

been  compelled  to  approve  slight 

In   force  In   three  of  our  major 

It   is  the  most  unpleasant  duty 

had  to  perform,  but  I  would  be 

I  law  if  I  did  not:  and  I  would,  tn 

I   Jaopardlslng   the   positions   of 

by  Incroaatng  our  coats  by  the 

imployeaa  we  did  not   need.     I 

aa  cartaln  aa  it  is  humanly  poa- 

heae   reductions  were  as  fair  as 

M  under  the  law.     Notwithstand- 

ficts  th«t  have  been  rumors  that 

unfair,  t^at  the   lay-offs  were 

and  for  some  sinister  and  per- 


li- 


1  e 


a  check  will  show  that  the  Oov- 

Pilntlng  Offlce  has  dropped  under 

-force      procedvu-e     fewer     em- 

any  other  of  the  major  old-line 

file  reductions  that  we  have  made 

ue  solely  to  the  drop  In  the  In- 
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their  own  ends,  that  the  reduced  volum*  of 
printing  ordered  from  the  Government 
Printing  Offlce  Is  not  the  cause  of  the  re- 
duction in  force;  that  there  is  plenty  of 
printing  t>elng  ordered  and  that  there  would 
be  Jobs  for  everyone  on  the  roll  if  we  did 
not  procure  any  work  from  eonunerclal 
printers.  I  assure  you  that  such  is  not  the 
case. 

There  are  two  major  claaaea  of  work  that 
we  buy  regularly  frum  commercial  printers. 
regardless  of  the  volume  of  work  In  the  plant. 

The  first  is  a  type  of  work  we  are  not 
equipped  to  do  economically.  It  is  work 
which  can.  In  the  better  Interects  of  the 
Government,  be  bought  from  specialty 
fcotiam  In  this  class  fall  fan-fold  forms. 
Miap-oots.  color  work,  tabulating  cards,  and 
•o  forth. 

The  second  class  la  a  type  of  work  which 
we  cannot  produce  In  the  plant  without  dis- 
rupting already  established  schedules  if  we 
■r*  to  comply  with  the  time  allowed  by  the 
ordorlng  agency  for  lu  production. 

It  has  been  our  policy  to  do  everything  we 
can  to  build  up  confidence  in  the  Govern* 
nient  Printing  Offlre  The  surest  wsy  we  can 
destroy  that  confidence  la  to  fall  to  keep  the 
promlaea  that  we  have  made  to  the  ordering 
^anclce  as  to  time  of  Job  completion.  The 
departments  need  certain  printing  Jobs  to 
carry  out  their  Important  functions.  If  we 
fall  to  keep  our  promises,  they  wlU  unques- 
tionably seek  legUlation  to  give  them  author- 
ity to  procure  their  own  printing  from  com- 
marcial  sources,  and  we  will  not  be  in  a  po< 
ittlea  to  oppose  such  mover  successfully. 

It  was  for  this  reason  that  the  chairman 
of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Printing  directed 
us  to  release  for  commercial  prcciirement 
any  Job  that  could  not  l>e  pnxluced  In  the 
plant  In  the  time  allowed  by  the  ordering 
agency  for  its  production. 

uimuvit  LAT-orrs 
1  am  sure  that  from  thU  you  will  clearly 
aee  tlxat  the  two  reasons  for  the  reduction 
In  force  sre  Increased  coets  and  reduced 
appropriations.  I  was  glad,  and  I  think 
many  of  us  should  t>e  thankful,  that  larger 
reductions  have  not  been  neceeaary  If  we 
keep  our  costs  down  and  do  nothing  to  cause 
lack  of  confidence  In  our  ability  to  render 
service.  I  trxist  that  no  further  reductions 
will  be  necessary.  As  a  matter  of  fact.  It  Is 
entirely  poasible  that  many  of  tboee  who 
have  been  placed  on  a  year's  furlough  will  be 
returned  to  the  rolls  In  the  not  too  distant 
future.  Only  yesterday  I  authorised  the  re- 
call of  two  separation  letters:  and  due  to 
rcsl4<natlons.  separations,  and  retirements. 
whl:h  we  believe  will  rapidly  Increase  as  soon 
as  the  new  retirement  act  becomes  effective. 
It  Is  entirely  possible  that  the  great  majority 
of  those  who  have  been  furloxighed  will  be 
returned  to  duty.    I  sincerely  hope  so. 

ccaTiricATi  or  mout 

As  I  told  you  when  I  began  thu  little  talk. 
I  had  aaked  you  to  meet  with  me  for  a  few 
minutes  for  two  reasons.  The  first  was  to 
thank  you  for  the  help  you  have  given  me  In 
the  past  and  the  second  was  to  give  you  a  few 
tips  that  might  help  you  In  the  future.  I 
wonder  If  all  of  us  or  even  If  many  of  us 
realise  the  Importance  and  the  magnitude 
of  the  Job  that  we  have  done  together.  I 
tried  to  present  It  In  the  little  book  entitled 
"Public  Printing  In  Peace  and  War"  that  we 
got  out  recently.  It  covers  well  the  part 
we  played  In  the  war  effort.  I  am  sure  that 
all  of  you  who  have  had  or  will  have  the  op- 
portunity to  read  It  wUl  feel  a  keen  sense 
of  jiistlflable  pride  In  our  wonderful  accom- 
pllshmenu  during  the  most  difficult  years 
of  our  national  history.  That  we  are  not 
alone  in  thinking  that  we  have  done  a  good 
Job  or  that  we  did  a  good  Job  together  during 
the  last  13  years  and  8  months  Is  Indicated 
by  the  fact  that  the  President  awarded  us  a 


Certificate  of  Merit.     I   am   going   to  read 
it  to  you: 

-The  President  of  the  United  States  of 
America  awards  this  Certificate  of  Merit  to 
Augustus  Kdward  Glegengack  for  outstand- 
ing fidelity  and  meritorious  condtict  In  aid 
of  the  war  effort  against  the  common  ene- 
mies of  the  United  States  and  lu  Allies  In 
World  War  O." 

In  accepting  this  Certificate  of  Merit,  I 
said: 

"Althotigh  this  certificate  carries  my 
name  as  the  recipient  of  the  award.  I  feel 
that  I  merely  hold  It  In  custody  for  the  7.000 
employees  of  the  Government  Printing  Office, 
and  I  am  proud  to  accept  It  In  their  behalf 
Their  efforu  made  the  award  possible  It 
was  they  who  made  up  the  task  force  which 
•ecoapUilMd  the  objective  Their  share  In 
tbr  hoilBr  Is  greater  than  mine  and  my  chief 
satisfaction  today  is  that  I  have  received 
this  recognition  as  thetr  representative." 

I  want  to  thank  you  sincerely  for  your  sup- 
port, for  your  lo)-alty.  and  for  your  untiring 
efforts  In  making  our  team  the  success  that 
it  has  t>een  and  Is.  I  want  to  thank  you  with 
sll  the  sincerity  at  my  command,  and  I  say  It 
with  the  conviction  thst  you  know  It  eom« 
from  the  very  depths  of  my  heart. 

There  are  many,  many  important  things 
we  should  keep  in  mind  U  our  teim  Is  to  Im- 
prove or  even  hold  our  present  position.  I 
have  mentioned  only  a  few  of  them — some  of 
the  thoughts  thst  I  have  cotuldered  to  be  the 
most  important.  There  are  other  suggestions 
made  In  the  volume  I  Just  mentioned,  snd  In 
our  anntial  report  for  1M7.  If  we  will  devote 
our  efforts  to  the  tasks  that  He  ahead  as 
closely,  as  loyslly.  and  as  untiringly  as  we 
have  In  the  past  I  have  no  fears  for  the  future 
of  the  Government  Printing  Offlce.  and  feel 
that  I  can  leave  It  In  your  hands,  confident 
of  the  fact  that  It  will  do  even  a  better  Job 
In  the  future  than  It  has  In  the  past. 

Lrrm  to  patstoBNT.  and  setlt 

With  this  conviction.  I  addressed,  under 
date  of  Msrch  0.  the  following  letter  to  the 
Piealdent  of  the  United  SUtes: 

"Mt  DBAS  Ma.  PacsiDK.vT:  It  la  with  sincere 
regret  that  I  have  reached  the  decision  to  ask 
you  to  accept  my  rcalgnstlon  as  Public 
Printer  of  the  United  Stale*,  effective  Msrch 
15.  1948.  I  take  this  action  t>ecause  my  duty 
to  my  family  demands  that  I  Increase  my 
Income  aubatantlally  above  the  salary  fixed 
by  Congress  for  the  position  under  a  law 
passed  20  years  ago. 

"It  has  t>een  a  prlvUeg*  to  serve  our  Gov- 
ernment during  the  last  13  <j  yesrs  under  Mr. 
Roosevelt  and  youraalf.  and  I  shall  always  re- 
call with  pleaaure  many  happy  associations 
and  experiences.  These  were  cllmsxed  by 
your  award  to  me  of  the  Certificate  of  Merit 
for  ouutandlng  fidelity  and  meritorious  con- 
duct In  aid  of  the  war  effort.  This  recogni- 
tion and  the  many  compliments  the  Govern- 
ment Printing  Office  has  received  from  con- 
greaslonal  leaden,  heads  of  Federal  agencies, 
and  leaders  in  the  printing  industry  cause  me 
to  feel  tbst  the  financial  sacrifices  that  have 
been  involved  and  the  occasional  discourag- 
ing handicaps  encountered  In  trying  to  do  an 
It  Job  havs  not  been  without  their 
insatlons. 

"The  Government  Printing  Offlce  Is  a  great 
organisation  and  Is  doing  a  real  Job  for  the 
taxpayer.  I  leave  It  with  reluctance  and  with 
alncere  thanks  to  you  for  the  opportunity  you 
have  given  me  to  be  of  service  and  for  your 
cooperation  and  support.  Tou  have  my  best 
wishes  for  a  continuance  of  your  personal 
happiness  and  success.  If  at  any  time  I  may 
be  of  service  to  you  In  any  way,  pleaae  call 
upon  me. 

"Most  reeoectftilly  yotirs. 
"A.  K.  Gl 

His  reply  Is  as  follows: 

"DsAa  Gtrs:  In  view  of  the  reasons  outlined 
In  your  letter  of  March  9. 1  reluctantly  accent. 
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aa    tendered,    your    resignation    as    Public 
Printer,  effective  March  15,  1948. 

"Tou  have  held  the  position  longer  than 
any  other  Public  Printer.  I  know  that  in  the 
future  you  vrtll  be  able  to  view  with  a  great 
deal  of  personal  satisfaction  yotir  career  In 
the  public  service. 

•Trom  my  own  experience  In  the  Senate  as 
a  member  of  the  Committee  on  Printing  and 
as  chairman  of  the  Special  Committee  to  In- 
vestigate the  National  Defense  Program.  1  am 
well  aware  of  the  confidence  the  committees 
bad  In  you  as  a  loyal  and  efflclent  public 
servant  who  had  the  respect  and  support  of 
the  committees  and  of  the  entire  printing 
Industry. 

"It  la  with  deep  regret  that  I  see  you  leave 
the  Government  service.    Tou  take  with  you 
my  very  best  wishes  for  the  future. 
"Very  sincerely  yours. 

"HAUT   8.  TlUMAN." 

This,  therefore,  is  my  last  official  meeting 
with  you.  We  have  worked  hard  together  to 
do  a  Job.  I  think  we  have  done  a  Job  that  we 
can  all  be  proud  of. 


kihttt  by  Hon.  Tlieodore  Frtncii  Gr««B, 
•f  Rko<lc  IsUmI,  Before  IUo<l«  Ulaad 
Branch  of  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THEODORE  FRANCIS  GREEN 

or  BHODE  ISLAND 

IN  THK  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATB3 

Thursday,  March  18  (legislative  day  of 
Monday.  March  IS),  1948 

Mr.  GREEN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  address 
I  delivered  at  the  semiannual  convention 
of  the  Rhode  Island  State  branch  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor  last  Sun- 
day afternoon.  March  14,  1948. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  addres.s 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

President  Devlne,  other  officers  of  and 
delagates  to  the  semiannual  convention  of 
the  Shode  Island  State  branch  of  the  Amer- 
ican Federation  of  Labor.  I  want  to  thank 
you  for  your  kind  Invitation  to  attend  and 
addreasi  your  convention.  It  is  always  a 
pICMttre  to  be  in  a  group  of  Rhode  Island 
people.  It  is  especially  pleasant  when  the 
group  represents  the  people  of  Rhode  Island 
In  a  special  manner  like  this.  I  know,  from 
experience,  through  long  years  past,  that  the 
zealous  and  hard-working  men  who  make 
up  your  convention  are  sincere  in  their  word 
and  work  to  advance  and  Improve  the  eco- 
nomic and  social  welfare  of  the  people  of 
this  State.  You  are  In  a  sense  the  heirs  of 
a  great  number  of  men  who  have  In  the  paat 
given  long  lives  of  service  to  this  organl- 
aatlon  and  to  labor  generally.  I  recall  how 
a  one-time  secretary  of  the  Woonsocket  Fed- 
erated Union  served  the  labor  movement 
and  served  It  well.  He  has  long  since  passed 
away  but  the  effect  of  his  vrork  has  not 
ceased.  Hl£  ideas  and  Ideals  of  service  to 
hls'fellowmen  have  been  passed  along.  In 
part  to  you  In  the  labor  movement  of  today. 
But  In  greater  part,  to  his  son  who  today 
Ecrves  his  fellow  Rhode  Islanders  as  my  able 
colleague  in  the  United  States  Senate,  J. 
HOWAKO  MoOaATH. 


Tour  deliberations  may  well  Include  a 
mark  of  remembrance  and  respect  for  James 
McOrath.  Martin  Cass.  Thomas  McMahon 
and  the  many  other  fine  men  whose  labors 
helped  to  build  this  movement  and  this 
organisation  for  you  and  for  those  who  will 
come  after  you. 

I  have  been  reminded  that  the  Rhode  Is- 
land State  branch  is  nearly  half  a  century 
old.  This  is  its  forty-eighth  semiannual 
convention.  I  have  attended  many  of  those 
conventions  and  It  has  been,  and  Is,  Indeed, 
gratifying  to  me  to  watch  the  steady  growth 
of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  In 
Rhode  Island,  and  Its  active  Interest  In  not 
only  labor  but  also  community  progress. 

The  officers  and  members  of  this  conven- 
tion. I  know,  are  Interested  In  the  activities 
of  our  Federal  Congress.  I  am  sorry  to  re- 
port that  they  have  t>een  far  from  construc- 
tive. I  regret  to  report  that  the  past  and 
the  present  session  have  displayed  a  tremen- 
dous surge  of  reaction,  in  the  endeavor  to 
overcome  and  wipe  out  the  great  social  ad- 
vances made  under  the  leadership  of  that 
great  American  and  great  President,  the  late 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt.  Greedy  men  coneen- 
trMc  thetr  attention  upon  the  removal  of 
legal  limits  on  profits  so  that  they  may  aoar 
heavenward,  while  the  working  people  of 
America  wrestle  with  the  higher  cost  of  liv- 
ing, and  those  of  Europe  are  prostrate  and 
starving.  The  Red  plague  of  communism 
creeps  westward  over  Europe  to  extinguish 
the  torch  of  liberty  and  Imperil  the  very  ex- 
tatanoe  of  our  democracy.  Tet  the  main  pur- 
pose at  these  greedy  men  seems  to  be  to  an- 
tagonize and  break  down  labor.  It  may  be  a 
backhanded  compliment,  a  sincere  recogni- 
tion of  the  true  Importance  of  the  labor 
movement,  that  organized  labor  is  the  No.  1 
enemy  against  which  reaction  trains  its 
heaviest  guns.  Disrupt  and  disorganize  labor, 
and  a  great  force  for  progress  in  this  coun- 
try Is  destroyed.  To  accomplish  this  disrup- 
tion and  disorganization  of  labor  the  repre- 
sentatives of  reaction  have  caused  the  en- 
actment of  the  so-called  Taft-Hartley  law. 

I  voted  against  this  law  and  I  voted  to 
support  the  President's  veto  of  it.  I  regret 
that  the  Congreas  overrode  the  veto  and  that 
this  law  is  new  on  our  statute  books.  I  am 
glad  to  report  that  both  of  your  Rhode  Island 
Senators,  Senator  McGbath  and  myaelf. 
joined  with  Senator  Pepper  and  some  other 
Senators  In  sponsoring  a  bill  which  would 
.  repeal  the  Taft-Hartley  Act.  But,  frankly, 
I  cannot  report  encouragingly  as  to  any  ac- 
tion being  Uken  on  this  bill  by  the  present 
Senate  Conunlttee  on  Labor  and  Education 
to  which  it  was  referred.  The  chairman  of 
this  committee  is  Senator  Taft,  one  of  the 
spon&oia  ol  the  Taft-Hartley  bill  Itself. 

Yotir  Rhode  Island  Senators  also  Joined 
with  Senator  PEPPza  In  sponsoring  a  bill  rais- 
ing the  minimum-wage  standards.  I  regret 
that  this  measure  has  been  referred  to  the 
same  Senate  Committee  on  Labor  and  Educa- 
tion and  I  am  advised  that  the  committee 
does  not  plan  to  take  any  action  on  It. 

This  Congress  has  been  lax  in  considering 
legislation  that  would  Improve  conditions  for 
the  average  American.  On  the  contrary.  It 
has  not  hestltated  to  act  on  legislation  such 
as  I  have  mentioned  which  would  handicap 
and  affect  adversely  thousands  of  our  work- 
ln.g  Amerlcai;s.  The  Congress  has  not  acted 
on  the  strengthening  amendments  to  the 
Fair  Labor  Standards  Act.  It  has  not  acted 
on  the  Taft -Wagner -Ellenier  housing  bill. 
It  has  presented  report  after  report  on  many 
bUls,  but  no  action  has  been  taken  at  all  on 
the  bills  themselves. 

In  this  Presidential  year  labor  should  and 
will,  I  know,  take  an  active  part  In  the 
coming  campaign.  But  first  every  labor  man 
and  every  member  of  his  family  eligible  to 
vote  should  register  tn  our  State  before 
June  30  so  XhAt  they  can  participate  at  the 


polls  next  November.  I  cannot  too  strongly 
streas  the  Importance  of  t«glsterliig  before 
June  80  so  that  you  may  vote  next  Noveiabir 
for  candidates  who  have  the  t>est  Interests 
of  all  Americans  at  heart. 


Aitastination  of  Mabatma  Gandhi 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  E.  MURRAY 

or  MONTANA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  8TATW 

Thursday.  March  18  (legislative  day  of 
Monday.  March  IS).  1948 

Mr.  MURRAY.  Mr.  President.  1  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Appendix  of  the  Rbcors  a  leU«r  from 
Mr.  Andrew  V.  Corry,  a  citizen  of  Mon- 
tana temporarily  resldlim  in  New  Delhi, 
India,  which  gives  a  vivid  description  of 
the  assassination  of  Mahatma  Oandhl 
and  the  wave  of  grief,  horror,  and  rafe 
which  followed  the  perpetration  of  the 
tragedy  which  has  shJiken  the  entire 
world. 

There  l)elng  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recokd, 
as  follow^: 

Nfw  Delhi.  Inou,  February  16.  1941, 

DxAX  Senator:  Mother  writes  of  the  en- 
joyment her  voyage  Is  giving  her.  I  have 
heard  from  her  in  Honolulu,  Yokohama  (and 
Tokyo).  Shanghai,  and  Hong  Kong.  I  expect 
to  be  meeting  her  at  Bombay  some  time 
between  February  18  and  23.  It  will  be  a 
delight  to  welcome  her. 

The  picture  of  the  aasaaslnatlon  of  Gandhi 
has  assumed  clearer  form  In  the  local  press 
during  the  last  few  days.  The  assassination 
leaves  the  people  of  Delhi — and  of  India  gen- 
erally— aghast  with  grief,  horror,  and  rage. 
I  conceive  there  may  be  some  widespread 
realization  that  Mrs.  Aruna  Asaf  All  Is  right 
lu  saying  that  all.  by  persisting  In  their  atti- 
tude of  fratricidal  communal  hatred,  have 
participated  spiritually  In  the  perpetration 
of  what  they  all  recognize  as  a  tragedy  for 
their  country. 

The  old  man  was  walking  up  to  the  veranda 
in  the  garden  of  Blrla  House  In  Albuquerque 
Road,  New  Delhi,  where,  as  you  know,  be 
had  been  living  the  last  several  months,  to 
conduct  on  January  30  his  customary  eve- 
ning prayer  meeting.  A  neatly  but  oddly 
attired  suanger,  taking  advantage  of  the  old 
man's  faltering  progress,  suddenly  produced 
a  tiny  French  pistol  and  shot  him  four  times. 
Gaudhl's  granddaughters,  who  were  support- 
ing his  frail  stooped  frame,  continued  to 
prop  blm  for  a  moment,  till  his  enfeebled 
body  sagged  under  the  shock  and  the  loss  of 
blood:  the  awe-stricken  crowd  surged  for- 
ward; be  was  helped  to  his  bed;  and  In  about 
half  an  hour  he  was  dead. 

The  assassin,  Narayan  Vlnayak  Godse  by 
name,  a  Mahratta  by  race,  was  pinioned  by 
the  bystanders  (among  whom  the  fiscal  offi- 
cer of  our  embassy  happened  to  be  standing, 
next  to  the  mtirderer)  and  he  was  handed 
over  to  the  police.  Now,  the  Indian  Gov- 
ernment, working  on  the  theory  that  a  con- 
spiracy to  murder  Pandit  Nehru  and  other 
leaders  of  the  moderate  faction  of  Hindu 
opinion  as  well  Is  somehow  Implicated  in 
the  outrage,  are  Investigating  the  antece- 
dents and  afBllations  of  the  killer.  He  has 
been  a  rabid  Hindu  communalUit  (one  cf  the 
fanatic  supporters  of  Hindu  special  privi- 
lege and  the  sectarian  state,  and  Implacably 
opposed  to  permitting  the  enjoyment  of  ftUl 
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now,  secretary  of  the  Poona  sec- 
ilndu  Matianbha.    That  organ!- 
another  known  as  R88S  (Rash- 
Svak  Sangh — the  Society  of  the 
to  the  Nation)    have  not 
more  and  more  violently  out- 
t  heir  denunciations  of  the  mod- 
pursued  by  the  present  govern- 
handllng  of  the  minority  ques- 
Paklstan  problem,  but  as  well 
been  training  their  followers 
arms  and  Inciting  them  to  civil 
It    Is   suspected    that    they    have 
against  Neliru  and  the  mod- 
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have  worked  the  theme  which  Shaw  Is  quoted 
••  giving  when  he  heard  of  the  death:  "It 
•how*  how  dangerous  It  Is  to  be  too  good." 

I  know  that  many  consider  htm  a  saint, 
and  I  am  sure  that  his  old  ashram  near 
Ahmedabad.  and  perhaps  other  localities 
where  he  spent  much  time,  will  burgeon  as 
shrines  and  he  will  become  the  deified  figure 
In  a  cult,  one  of  the  many  In  the  capacious 
fold  of  Hinduism.  But  I  do  not  consider 
him  a  mystic,  or  indeed  as  a  saint  In  any 
precise  or  high  sense  of  the  word;  bis  object 
w«a  In  actuality  not  the  pursuit  of  goodness 
for  luelf,  or  as  the  mortal's  duty  to  the  Cre- 
ator, or  as  the  means  by  which  the  soul  ma- 
tures and  the  higher  nature  of  roan  Is  pre- 
pared for  Its  eternal  destiny:  It  was  political. 
He  was  a  good  man.  though  often.  I  think, 
catastrophically  wrong  In  his  identification 
of  "good  '  m  a  political  sense,  for  he  surely 
must  bear  with  Jtnnsh  a  part  of  the  respon- 
slbillfy  for  the  partition  of  India,  and  his 
errors  of  political  Judgment  In  1939-42  weak- 
ened, facttonaliacd,  and  narrowed  the  politi- 
cal outlook  of  the  congress  group  which  he 
dominated,  depriving  of  its  members  of  es- 
sential experience  with  political  responsibility 
and  paving  the  way  for  the  rise  of  Influence 
of  socialism  and  communism  In  India  among 
the  working  people,  besides  creating  the  most 
favorable  occasions  for  Jinnah  to  claim  and 
secure  British  support  for  Moslem  commu- 
nalism  which  finally  eventuated  In  the  estab- 
llahment  of  Pakistan. 

Please  gl%-e  our  good  wlahes  to  your  family, 
and  believe  me,  with  affectionate  and  loyal 
Interest. 

Yours  sincerely, 

ANoaxw. 


Social  Milestone 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS  * 

or 

HON.  WILLIAM  LANGER 

or    NORTH   0.\KOTA 

IN  THB  SENATE  OF   THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  March  18  (legislative  day  of 
Monday.  March  15).  1948 

Mr.  LANGER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  article 
by  Malvina  Lindsay  which  appeared  in 
the  Washington  Post  of  March  4.  1948, 
entitled  "Social  Milestone."  with  refer- 
ence to  the  status  of  unwed  mothers. 

I  wish  to  say.  Mr.  President,  that  the 
United  States  is  the  most  backward 
country,  apparently,  of  all  the  countries 
In  the  world,  according  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor,  concerning  the  care  re- 
ceived by  unwed  mothers  and  illegiti- 
mate children.  Every  foreign  country, 
almost  without  exception,  allows  leave 
of  absence  all  the  way  from  4  weeks  be- 
fore childbirth  to  4  weeks  after  child- 
birth, except  in  the  United  States.  It 
is  done  in  England,  Russia,  and  all  the 
Scandinavian  countries.  They  did  it  in 
Germany  and  In  South  American  coun- 
tries. I  cannot  too  forcefully  and  em- 
phatically bring  the  subject  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Members  of  the  Senate. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
SOCIAL  muxstonx — uwwbd  mothkxs'  status 
(By  Malvina  LUidsay) 

Several  events  Indicate  society  Is  marking 
another  milestone  in  it*  slowly  enlightening 


attitude  toward  unwed  mothers  and  illegiti- 
mate children. 

One  Is  the  Inclusion  of  unmarried  women 
In  the  maternity  leave  benefits  that  Senator 
WnxiAM  Lancxs's  bill  would  grant  to  Federal 
workers.  Another  Is  the  movement  In  this 
country  toward  sntishame  legislation  that 
would  remove  references  to  illegitimacy  front 
birth  certificates.  StlU  another  Is  the  new 
concern  of  today's  social  workers  with  the 
problems  of  unmarried  fathers. 

It  Is  easy  to  Imagine  the  amazement  of 
Hester  Prynne.  of  the  Scarlet  Letter,  to  these 
happenings.  In  fact,  "unfortunate"  girls  of 
even  a  few  decades  ago  might  find  Incredible 
the  support  physicians  and  social  welfare  au- 
thorities gave  at  the  hearing  on  the  Langer 
bill  to  the  Inclusion  of  tmmarrled  mothers 
In  maternity  benefits. 

This  provision  of  course  has  stirred  up 
some  dispute.  Some  legislators  and  execu- 
tives fear  It  would  encourage  Illegitimate 
child-bearing  by  Government  employees  who 
come  from  environments  of  lax  moral  stand- 
ards. Also,  the  traditional  feeling  that  so- 
ciety should  be  stern  with  the  moral  trans- 
gressor— especially  If  a  woman,  and  especially 
If  she  gets  caught — still  has  a  strong  grip. 

However,  as  social  workers  point  out.  the 
cbUd  Is  the  chief  concern  of  society,  and  the 
unmarried  mother  has  far  grester  financial 
dlfflculty  than  the  married  one  In  giving  a 
baby  the  right  start  In  life.  The  unmarried 
mother  must  also  as  r  rule  support  her  child 
unaided 

A  precedent  for  not  limiting  maternity 
benefits  was  set  by  the  International  Labor 
Organization  In  1919  when  It  adopted  as  Its 
third  convention  the  advocacy  of  maternity 
leave  with  pay  for  all  women  workers  in  la* 
dustry  and  commerce.  T 

The  increase  In  Illegitimacy  In  recent 
years,  both  In  this  country  and  Europe, 
makes  the  social  problem  of  the  child  born 
out  of  wedlock  more  compelling.  Arour  d 
100.000  Ulegltlmate  babies  are  being  born 
annually  In  the  United  States.  War's  up- 
sets have  had  much  to  do  with  this.  Brit- 
ain reports  1  birth  In  10  Illegitimate  On 
the  European  Continent  the  rate  Is  gener- 
ally higher.  In  countries  that  lost  heavily 
In  manpower,  as  Germany,  the  number  of 
women  left  with  children  to  rear  Is  so  great 
that  the  line  of  distinction  between  mar- 
ried and  immarrled  widows  often  becom^ 
faint. 

The  International  Couik;!!  of  Women  has 
called  for  world  agreements  to  safeguard 
the  Interests  of  the  vast  number  of  Illegiti- 
mate children  throughout  the  world.  In 
thu  country  there  Is  growing  realization 
that  society  In  Its  zeal  to  punish  the  mother 
has  denied  the  child  a  fair  chance  In  life 

Chief  progress  In  viewpoint  has  taken 
place  in  two  fields,  legislation  and  social 
work.  Nine  States  now  issue  birth  certifi- 
cates that  do  not  stigmatize  a  child  as  Ille- 
gitimate. The  National  Association  of 
Women  Lawyers  is  trying  to  get  such  legis- 
lation extended.  The  United  States  ChU- 
dren's  Bureau  Is  urging  communities  to  give 
more  aid  to  unmarried  mothers  and  has 
suggested  a  program  of  action. 

Both  the  Bureau  and  social  workers  gen- 
erally are  urging  a  more  understanding  ap- 
proach to  the  unmarried  father.  From  Ig- 
noring his  guilt,  as  In  early  days,  the  tend- 
ency developed  to  regard  him  as  proper  sub- 
ject for  shotgun  discipline.  Now.  however. 
Instead  of  being  made  to  feel  like  a  crimi- 
nal his  voluntary  cooperation  Is  soujbt  in 
solving  the  problem  the  best  wa/  for  all 
concerned.  Some  authorities  on  the  prob- 
lem of  iUegUlmacy  are  advocating  special 
training  of  men  social  workers  to  serve  as 
counselors  for  unmarried  fathers. 

But  human  attitudes  toward  breakers  iof 
moral  convention  have  lagged  behind  leg- 
islative and  sociological  progress.    In  many 
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communities  the  nameless  child  and  the  un- 
wed mother  are  still  pariahs.  WhUe  such 
deep-seated  feeling  is  not  likely  to  change 
quickly,  yet  the  path  of  modern  Hester 
Prynnes  and  their  Pearls — even  those  of  Ar- 
thur Dimmesdales — will  be  made  easier  by 
the  economic  opportunity  and  psychological 
understanding  now  coining  their  way. 


Joiephui  Danieli 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  B.  UMSTEAD 

or  NORTH  CABOLINA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  March  18  (legislative  day  of 
Monday.  March  15).  1948 

Mr.  UMSTEAD.  Mr.  President.  I  a5k 
unanimous  consent  to  place  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Congressional  Record  the 
addre.ss  delivered  at  the  funeral  of  the 
late  Josephus  Daniels  by  Bishop  W.  W. 
Peele.  and  editorials  on  the  life  of  Mr. 
Daniels. 

The  address  by  Bishop  Peele  and  the 
editorials  express  In  some  degree  the 
high  mark  achieved  by  the  Honorable 
Josephu-s  Daniels  during  his  rich  and  full 
life  as  an  editor,  cabinet  member,  diplo- 
mat, churchman,  author,  historian,  and 
defender  of  human  rights.  They  also  re- 
flect the  position  of  high  regard  and  gen- 
uine affection  he  held  in  the  hearts  of 
people  everywhere. 

He  Is  described  as  one  of  the  greatest 
individual  influences  for  good  in  North 
Carolina,  r.  great  Southerner,  a  forth- 
right American,  a  courageous  elder 
statesman,  and  a  distinguished  editor 
with  strong  and  unshakable  convictions. 

North  Carolina,  the  South,  and  the  Na- 
tion have  lost  a  great  and  noble  citizen, 
whose  long  active  career  adds  richly  to 
the  history  of  North  Carolina  and  the 
Nation. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
and  editorials  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
In  the  Record,  as  follows: 

THE    HONORABLX    JOSEPHUS    DANZKLa 

(By  Bishop  W.  W.  Peele) 
While  I  was  sitting  in  the  lobby  of  the 
hotel  In  Rocky  Mount  on  Thursday  after- 
noon reading  the  afternoon  paper  which  car- 
ried the  account  of  the  death  of  Mr.  Daniels, 
there  came  by  a  man  of  middle  life  who  had 
every  mark  of  a  hard  working  man.  He 
paused,  glanced  at  the  paper  In  my  hand, 
and  asked.  "Is  Mr.  Daniels  dead?"  I  replied, 
"Yes.  he  Is  gone."  "He  was  one  good  man." 
spoke  the  man  as  he  walked  slowly  away, 
every  step  showing  signs  of  loss  and  sadness. 
A  few  minutes  later  I  sat  In  the  station 
waiting  to  take  the  train  to  Richmond.  My 
newspaper  was  on  the  seat  by  my  side.  There 
passed  a  Negro  who  was  working  In  and 
around  the  station.  "Boss,  may  I  take  a  look 
at  your  paper?"  he  asked.  "Certainly,"  I 
replied.  After  a  moment  he  laid  It  down 
gently  on  the  seat  by  me  and  said.  "He  was 
aho  a  good  man."  And  as  he  walked  slowly 
away,  I  heard  him  say,  "I  Just  wanted  to  get 
one  more  look  at  Mr.  Joe."  I  wanted  to  call 
him  back  and  ask  more  about  his  deep  in- 
terest In  Mr.  Daniels,  but  I  felt  that  he  needed 
to  be  alone  In  quietness  and  think  of  what 
had  taken  place  not  only  to  him  but  to  all 
North  Carolinians  irrespective  of  race,  color, 
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political,  or  church  affiliations.     "Hu  was  a 
good  man."  so  say  we  all. 

Josephus  Daniels  was  born  In  Washington. 
N.  C,  on  May  18.  1862.  and  died  at  h!s  home. 
"Wakestone."  in  Raleigh.  N.  C.  at  1:20  p.  m. 
on  Tliursday,  January  15.  1948.  He  was  past 
the  85-year  mark.  That  seems  a  rather  long 
span  for  one  life,  but  when  we  consider  what 
achievements  are  compressed  into  i.hose  85 
years  the  wonder  Is  bow  so  much  vias  done 
In  so  short  a  time.  In  all  my  life  I  think 
I  have  never  seen  another  man  who  could  do 
so  many  things  so  well.  Most  people  touch 
their  generation  at  only  one  polni;.  They 
serve  In  one  field  of  service.  Mr.  Daniels  had 
many  angles  to  his  life  and  touched  his  gen- 
eration at  many  places  and  was  master  In 
each  area  of  service.  His  achievements  were 
so  numerous  and  his  attainments  so  great 
and  manifold  that  space  and  time  will  not 
permit  a  complete  statement.  In  all  these 
achievements  the  personal  qualities  of  the 
man  were  the  determining  factors.  The 
thoroughness  with  which  he  did  each  task, 
the  genial  spirit,  the  wholesome  optimism, 
the  winsome  attitude — all  radiated  from  his 
conduct.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  North  Caro- 
lina has  never  produced  another  rnan  who 
served  in  so  many  Important  capacities  and 
along  so  many  constructive  lines.  He  was  a 
most  distinguished  editor  and  publisher: 
exerted  so  great  an  Influence  as  c  popular 
lecturer  and  author.  He  was  an  effective 
moral  reformer:  a  dynamic  political  leader; 
a  trusted  statesman:  a  successful  Ambassa- 
dor: a  world  citizen;  a  devoted  and  loyal 
churchman:  the  Orst  citizen  of  hlit  beloved 
Carolina  and  the  Southland:  an  honored 
father  and  hiuband.  Did  ever  so  many  op- 
portunities for  distinguished  service  come 
to  any  other  man?  Was  any  other  man 
among  us  so  well  prepared  and  so  willing 
to  use  these  opportunities  as  was  Mr. 
Daniels?  He  was  Indeed  a  most  unusual 
man  whose  gifts  and  graces  were  recognized 
and  utilized  near  and  far.  His  life  was  a 
life  of  excellences — and  whatsoever  is  excel- 
lent Is  eternal.  He  was  calmest  when  under 
greatest  pressure.  He  could  bring  to  bear 
1  pon  his  task  the  power  of  an  "undivided 
mind."  and  he  could  "toll  terribly." 

There  is  no  need  to  enlarge  upon  the 
superlative  contributions  of  this  gifted  man« 
particularly  in  Edenton  Street  Church  where 
he  was  long  a  devoted  member,  or  In  North 
Carolina  where  he  was  kjjp^trn  and  loved  by 
the  multiplied  thousands.  I  should  like, 
however,  to  make  brief  reference  to  at  least 
three  marks  of  this  distinguished  friend  of 
ours. 

The  first  observation  Is  this:  Mr.  Daniels 
loved  people.  He  never  allowed  any  honor, 
great  or  small,  to  separate  him  from  the 
masses  of  the  people.  His  first  thought 
seemed  always  to  be  tor  the  rank  and  file, 
the  average  man,  the  teeming  masses.  As 
Secretary  of  the  Navy,  his  principal  concern 
was  not  for  the  officers  but  for  the  enlisted 
men. 

He  was  personally  always  at  home  with 
all  classes  of  people.  Whether  with  the 
President  of  the  United  States — iiny  Presi- 
dent—or the  Cabinet,  or  ambassadors,  Sen- 
ators or  Congressmen,  or  whether  In  the 
rural  sections  of  North  Carolina  with  "Old 
Codger."  he  was  equally  himself — poised,, 
charming,  always  stimulating  and  re- 
freshing. 

When  he  built  his  home  some  years  ago 
next  to  the  Methodist  orphanage  he  said 
that  he  chose  this  location  to  be  in  the 
high  society  of  the  children  there,  all  of 
whom  were  so  dear  to  him. 

Not  only  did  he  love  people,  but,  needless 
to  add.  people  loved  him.  Former  President 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  always  referred  to 
him  as  "Chief,"  and  It  Is  repwrted  that  mem- 
bers of  the  staff  of  the  paper  he  edited  af- 
fectionately knew  him  as  "The  Old  Man." 


If,  as  Emerson  Insist*,  the  two  major  el«> 
ments  of  friendship  are  sincerity  and  ten- 
derness. Mr.  Daniels  met  this  test.  He  knew 
bow  to  be  a  friend,  and  with  great  sincerity 
and  tenderness  he  demonstrated  tltis  again 
and  again.  Rugged  though  his  character 
was.  he  could  be  as  gentle  as  a  child. 

Early  in  his  life  It  was  realized  that  when 
Josephus  Daniels  took  a  stand  on  a  ques- 
tion, he  intended  to  defend  his  position 
agaUist  all  comers,  regardless  of  what  his 
position  might  mean  to  friend  or  foe.  Nor 
did  the  unpopularity  of  any  proposed  actioa 
deter  him  for  one  moment  from  the  ccurse 
his  head  and  heart  dictated.  Would  that 
we  had  today  more  men.  particularly  «*n 
public  life,  with  such  convictions  and  with 
the  moral  courage  to  stand  by  their 
convictions. 

Last  but  not  the  least  of  the  marks  I  shall 
mention  is  that  Mr.  Daniels  was  In  the 
truest  sense  a  great  churchman.  His  faith 
was  firmly  founded  In  the  outcome  of  good 
and  right.  He  truly  believed  that  right 
would  triumph.  Never  narrow  in  his  views, 
he  loved  his  church  and  was  loyal  to  It  to 
his  dying  day.  He  could  properly  have  been 
called  the  "lay  delegate  at  large  of  North 
Carolina  Methodism."  He  was  honored  by 
his  church  In  many  ways.  He  was  elect«d 
as  a  delegate  to  several  general  conference* 
and  was  looking  wistfully  forward  to  the 
next  general  conference  in  Boston  to  which 
he  bad  been  elected. 

Probably  bis  valedictory  as  a  churchman — 
certainly  so  far  as  his  public  appearances 
we're  concerned — was  given  at  the  recent 
session  of  the  North  Carolina  conference  at 
Elizabeth  City.  He  had  been  asked  by  the 
presiding  bishop  to  address  the  class  of  young 
ministers  being  received  Into  the  conference. 
He  said  that  the  Invitation  humbled  him, 
but  that  he  considered  it  the  greatest  honor 
that  had  ever  come  to  him  in  his  life.  lie' 
was.  perhaps,  the  only  layman  In  the  confer- 
ence ever  to  have  been  Invited  to  speak  on  a 
similar  occasion. 

The  timely  and  helpful  counsel  that  he 
gave  on  that  occasion  will  be  long  remem- 
bered by  all  who  heard  him  speak.  The 
address,  which  was  widely  carried  In  State 
papers,  was  In  a  sense  an  autobiography  of 
his  own  life.  He  told  the  young  ministers: 
"Don't  be  afraid  •  •  •  I  bid  you  cast 
out  all  fears  as  you  go  forth  as  pastors  of 
people  needing  a  courage  that  will  inspire 
faith  In  today  and  all  the  tomorrows." 

Pursuing  his  theme,  he  admonished  them: 
"Don't  be  afraid  to  ring  out  clear  and  true 
for  unpopular  causes  even  If  It  cuts  across 
the  views  and  Interests  of  some  members  of 
your  church. 

"Don't  be  afraid  to  tell  your  board  of 
stewards  and  your  congregation  that  you 
have  come  to  call  sinners  to  repentance,  to 
comfort  the  bereaved,  to  give  cheer  to  the 
poor,  to  minister  to  the  sick,  to  touch  the 
lives  of  those  needing  the  help  of  the 
Gosp-1. 

These  memorable  words  of  his  will  long 
live  In  human  hearts  because  they  were 
spoken  by  one  who  himself  Incarnated  their 
truth  in  his  own  life. 

I  am  sure  that  Mr.  Daniels  would  not 
have  me  conclude  these  brief  remarks  with- 
out paying  fitting  tribute  to  her  who  went 
by  his  side,  ministering  and  encouraging  him 
at  all  times  ^  only  a  faithful  and  devoted 
wife  can  do.  She  has  preceded  him  to 
heaven,  but  there  she  awaited  his  coming 
until  now  they  are  together  again.  Mrs. 
Daniels  was  all  that  a  good  wife  ought  to  be 
and  what  he  achieved  Is  due  In  large  meas- 
ure to  the  qualities  of  her  own  life. 

How  shall  I  conclude?  As  a  friend  and 
former  pastor  of  Mr.  Daniels,  I  might  go  on 
and  on  In  speaking  of  his  many  virtues. 
But  though  my  heart  prompts  me  to  keep 
speaking,   my  mind   tells  me  I  must  stop. 
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add  that  Joaephus  Daniels  Is  not 
to  a  stream  which  bad  no 
He  still  llvee; 
a  rich  memory  In  the  Uvea  of  all 
him;  he  lives  tn  the  land  that 
gone  to  prepare  for  the  falth- 
I — and  he  must  continue  to  llv»— 
irt  and  mine,  stimulating  \ia  to 
example  of  heroic  eouwgi  and 
faith  In  Ood,  that  tiM  better 
tch  we  all  pray  and  to  which  we 
forward  may  be  haatened  In 
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newspaper  man  most  of  his  life. 

almost  80  when   the   final  call 

He  had  known  Qrover  Cleve- 

worked  in  Washington  as  a  clerk 

meveland  administrations.    Since 

every   Democratic   President   had 

fighting  North  Carolinian  for 

row  Wilson  made  him  Sccra- 

Navy,  and  tha  Navy  Department 

more  than  3.000.000  soldiers 

spent    94 .000.000.000    iflthout 

uhder  his  guidance.    His  aaalstant 

period  was  a  young  man  "^med 

Rooaevelt.  and  Daniels  loved  him 

To  Rooaevelt.  Daniels  waa  always 

Rooaevelt  appointed  him  Ambas- 

Iflexlco.  and  he  brought  about  a 

in  relations  between  the 

and  surprised  the  Uex  leans  by 

them  In  the  oil  dlaputea  with  the 

o^mpanlea. 

from  the  Uealcaa  poet  to  be> 

the  active  and  oTarttng  editor  of 

aggraaslve  paper,  the  News  and 

n  his  eighties  he  began  writing, 

pencil,  his  memoirs,  and  three 

and   valuable   contributions   to 

h^tory  appeared  before  his  death. 

believed  ready. 

conscience  of  North  Carolina. 

Daniels  aa  much  as  any  man  who 

Carolina's  schools,  roads,  and  po- 

a  standard  above  that  of  the 

Statea.    A  fearless  champion 

rlghU.    he    never    doubted    the 

the  Democratic  Party  to  be  the 

and  he  supported  It  always. 

to  serve  the  people  than  any- 

Itepubllcan  Party  coxild  produce. 

<  Confederate  soldier,  he  lived  a  life 

In  charity,  accomplishment,  and 

In  death  a  whcle  region  sorrows 

who  will  take  his  place  In  the 


forefront  of  those  who  never  weary  and  who 
are  never  afraid  to  stand  forth  for  the  right. 

[From  the  Richmond  Times-Dispatch] 
A  casAT  aotrnaaxn  PAaaa 
A  notable  southerner,  a  forthright  Ameri- 
can, haa  passed  In  the  death  of  Josephtis 
Daniels.  He  was  dUtlngulshed  In  several 
waye— In  achievement,  in  intellectual  vigor, 
In  loyalty  to  his  Ideals,  and  In  complete 
Integrity. 

Mr.  Daniels  was  called  the  greaUat  living 
■0Uth«rner  in  hU  latter  years  Me  had 
MfVMl  M  iMrttary  of  the  Navy  under  Wood* 
row  Wtlsnn  during  the  First  World  War  and 
•a  AmbsMadnr  to  Mexico  under  Franklin  D. 
Ptn.  Furthermore,  as  editor  ta4  pvh« 
<r  tb§  IUlel«h  New*  snd  Ohwnwr,  b« 


of  Independent  and  coU' 
that  Is  admired  through* 
out  the  profeaeinn  and  the  Nation. 

As  a  man  of  etroof  MMI  uiMliAlisMa  Mil* 
vtottoM,  Mr  DaiiMi  llMlMi  to  mtMM  pMI. 
•IM  Mi4  prtnrtples  with  whirh  many  at  hti 
may  hRV#  dlsegraed  He  was,  fur  •■• 
.'y  protllMUdMH  and  he  rsMfggg  IM 

t»t9  MMM  g|  Tirheelta  fnvarlabty  ha  re. 
reftti  ••  UM  Mlltrtrlel  pee*  r.f  the  Nawa  end 
OhMTftV  In  the  letters  "AM.*"  a«  Mending  fdV 
"■Iwlial  MvtollMa  eoiMumera  "  Thefe  WM 
M  mm»  ttumm  or  JoaiMiiii  Danleia'  etiang- 
Mt  Ml  IMMI  m  IMt  MMHMt  llMit  there  was 
0f  lltg  ggaMf  MMMM  to  tlM  IMtlOfl  thai 
■MfM  ■■NWititn.  •nmmam,  ttM  IMfuMioM 
Pwly  wlghi  manage  to  pwMWt  oiM  or  two 
vorth'Whlle  ideas,  or  )ust  as  hO  OfpoMi  the 
sale  of  alcohol  at  all  times  aa4l  imdor  all 
etretimatanoee.  he  was  dead  against  all  argu* 
ments  on  behalf  of  a  two-party  system  In  the 
South .  The  Demoeratte  Party,  in  which  he 
had  been  reared,  waa  good  enough  for  him, 
and  he  was  not  intereated  In  efforts  to  weaken 
lu  control  anywhere,  any  time. 

Similarly.  Mr.  Daniels  was  ruggedly  unln« 
hlblted  In  the  presence  of  the  powerful  finan- 
clai  InteresU  of  North  Carolina.  He  attacked 
them  with  gloves  off  In  his  editorials  when- 
ever the  spirit  moved  him,  and  he  was  moved 
with  considerable  frequency. 

But  while  he  made  enemies  of  a  sort 
with  his  slashing  criticisms,  even  his  vlc- 
tlme  admired  the  utter  fearleaaneaa  with 
which  he  Invariably  ezprcsMd  hhnaelf. 
When,  as  Secretary  of  tha  n&fj.  ha  la- 
sued  his  famous  ban  agatoat  oAeiira'  acrv- 
tag  liquor  on  board  naval  veaaels.  the  coun- 
try rang  with  ridicule  and  aareaam.  The 
Navy  was  to  be  reared  on  grape  juice." 
"The  Hrnwy  waa  being  run  by  an  old  maid 
who  would  have  Its  personnel  play  rix^- 
around-the-rosey."  etc..  etc.  But  tttne  haa 
ahown  that  Secretary  Daniels  waa  right,  and 
his  order  Is  In  force  to  this  day.  It  was  a 
single  example  of  many  which  might  be  cited 
to  show  that  when  he  made  up  his  mind,  his 
mind  was  made  up.  and  no  sneers,  jibes,  or 
criticisms  cuuld  make  him  change  it. 

Thoee  with  whom  Mr.  DanMa  disagreed 
not  only  were  lapreeaed  with  hU  sincerity, 
but  th>.)se  who  knew  him  personally  and  who 
understood  the  warmth  and  generosity  of  his 
nature  Invariably  loved  him.  They  loved 
him  for  his  utterly  dlaarming  simplicity,  bis 
unsalllahnsas.  his  devotion  to  his  family  and 
hia  frteads.  Deapite  his  rugged  character, 
he  could  be  as  gentle  as  a  child. 

Hia  approachobility  and  hia  homeapun 
manner  were  strongly  appealing.  The  peo- 
ple of  Mexico  knew  instinctively  that  he 
was  their  friend,  although  he  couldnt  speak 
Spanlah.  He  waa  one  of  our  most  successful 
Mrrtcan  Ambaaaadors. 

Daatpte  his  85  years,  be  was  more  active 
than  meet  men  half  his  age.  He  edited  the 
News  and  Obeerver.  writing  the  editorials 
In  longhand,  for  he  never  maatcrad  the  key- 
board of  a  typewriter.  H«  warn  In  demand 
for  public  appearances  all  over  North  Caro- 


lina, to  say  nothing  of  the  rest  of  the  coun- 
try. He  vras  spending  what  was  laughingly 
called  his  spare  time  writing  a  multi- 
volume  series  of  mem<rirs,  five  volumes  at 
which  have  appeared. 

On  bis  last  visit  to  Richmond  late  In  Di>- 
cember.  he  appeared  physically  and  mental  y 
vlgoroua.  He  was  here  for  the  wedding  of 
an  attractive  young  relative,  and  he  had 
expected  that  at  !•■••  two  of  his  sons  would 
also  be  here.  But  none  of  the  stjns  were  able 
to  come,  and  the  fathar  said,  with  th»t 
famous  twinkle  In  his  eye,  "It  lot  ks  as  if  I 
am  tha  only  member  of  the  family  who  is 
young  oaoMfli  to  make  thU  trto." 

Therein,  aa  a  matter  of  fact,  fay  the  seerat 
of  much  of  Joeephus  Daniels'  grsatneaa.  Hta 
WBs  aa  af««]ro«thltil,  an  avtfquaallaaiiig 
spirit.  He  oaaof  tfjacarded  an  Idea  bttaim 
It  was  new.  In  hta  life  and  character  were 
eMmpllflad  tha  intoHaettial  adventuring  the 
diiowiia  plHMgrMc.  tm4  tho  aflrltuai  ln> 
tegrity  tliol  havo  gotia  into  tha  making  vt 
a  greater  North  Carolina,  a  greater  South,  an4l 
a  greater  Nation.  Mia  waa  a  aaraar  lo  b** 
remembered  and  rherlshod  by  thuaa  who 
altar. 


iftcm  UM  Mlfh  MbI  (M.  0.)  MilMyriMl 

Jotofihtis  Danleta  wm  Um  irMlgil  Mil* 

vMuai  mnuenre  (or  the  umi  m  llgrili  Oare« 
liAA  that  UM  ouia  iiaa  evaf  Mmwr, 

TIMI  tlsMMgiil  l«  Ml  msdo  lifhUr.  Wo 
haIm  II  only  tftar  th«  aoAl  cgrtfuT  consider. 
atUm.  As  great  as  i«  our  poraonel  grief  that 
Mr.  Danlolf  la  daad,  thia  aditoriai  is  not  die. 
tatad  bv  twotlop  or  vrtttan  thr<;UKh  uars;  It 
is  baaad  on  what  we  hav«  seen  with  uur  eyes 
and  heard  with  our  ears  during  the  last  quar- 
ter of  a  century,  and  upon  the  bUlory  cf  Mr. 
Daniels'  activities  t>efore  our  time. 

Oyer  the  Nation  and  over  the  world  he  may 
have  been  best  known  as  a  statesman,  a  dip- 
lomat, and  a  partisan  politician  of  the  high- 
est order.  But  It  was  aa  a  newspaperman,  a 
fighting  editor,  and  a  youthful  liberal  until 
death  took  him  at  85  that  North  Carolina 
knew  him  best.  And  It  Is  his  North  Carolina 
newspaper  career  that  leaves  no  alternative 
when  one  seeks  to  evaluate  individual  con- 
tributions to  the  welfare  of  the  State.  Hia 
led  all  the  rest. 

Others  may  have  done  more  for  North  Car- 
olina in  various  fields,  among  them  religion. 
educaUon.  health,  racial  and  industrial  re- 
latlona.  Others  may  have  done  more  In  the 
promotion  of  clean  government  and  in  fight- 
ing the  cause  of  the  little  man.  though  none 
now  come  to  mind.  But  the  total  of  contri- 
butions toward  a  better  North  Carolina  made 
by  no  other  individual  in  the  history  of  the 
State  equals  his. 

Why  does  North  Carolina  have  what  In  all 
probability  Is  the  cleanest  government  of  any 
State  in  the  Union,  and  one  which  rank£  high 
inefficiency?  Is  it  because  we  are  better  than 
other  people,  or  more  careful  in  Our  selection 
of  public  servants?  Of  course  not.  There 
may  be  several  contributing  factors  to  that 
condition,  but  the  greatest  of  them  all  haa 
l>een  Joeephus  Daniels  and  the  Raleigh  News 
and  Obaarver.  In  his  aeal  and  the  seal  of  bis 
paper  he  haa  upon  occasion  done  injusuce 
to  individuals.  But  more  than  anything  daa 
that  seal  has  been  responsible  for  the  better 
government  of  our  State. 

In  hia  all-out  fight  for  the  rights  cf  the 
little  fellow,  it  is  true  that  on  occasion  he  hit 
below  the  belt.  As  be  himself  once  said,  when 
In  a  fight  he  uaad  whatever  weapon  was  at 
hand.  And  aooaotlaMB  he  waa  cruel.  But  let 
It  never  be  forgotten  for  whom,  and  for  what 
cauae.  he  constantly  fought. 

Many  a  time  we  have  disagreed  with 
Joaephus  Daniels  and  suted  that  duagree- 
mcnt  aa  vigorously  as  we  knew  how.  On  oc- 
HMion  ha  haa  come  around  to  our  way  of 
thinking  when  facta  and  developmenta  bcre 
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out  the  contentions  of  those  of  us  on  the 
other  side.  Much  more  frequently  have  we 
been  forced  to  come  around  to  his  side.  But 
however  confident  we  may  have  been  at  the 
time  that  we  were  right  and  he  was  wrong, 
there  has  never  been  a  moment  that  we  did 
not  know  he  was  governed  by  the  best  c^ 
motives  and  the  most  sincere  convictions. 

And  now  the  "Old  Man"— North  Carolina's 
finest  citizen  and  moet  courngeuui  editor  and 
publisher— Is  dead.  To  his  four  sons— 
especially  the  three  now  connected  with  ths 
(inper— falls  the  task  of  running  that  semi* 
pu  <llc  Institution  which  the  News  and  Ob* 
server  hna  hernme.  In  ths  years  ahead  they 
probably  will  make  some  changes,  Oradual 
eMuiBaa  tn  typography,  for  inMtunra,  for  that 
la  one  of  the  few  fields  in  which  Mr,  Dnnlels 
was  not  pr'^Krasitvely  mrxlern.  But  as  a 
rltlaen  of  Noith  Csrollna  and  a  smalt  part 
of  tl)P  KUtp's  journalism— as  one  of  the 
ihonmid*  wh')  feel  a  partial  owni-i-.iiiii  in 
Mr  IiMiiinl*'  newnpaper— this  we  ban 

M 'My  and  forever  to  the  tt^nuiiiun* 

thr  '  I'fl  us  nil. 

Ifrtm  th«  Rintton  Dally  ftM  freMj 

lOggfNVa  VANtiM 

The  itltMnfUlatMd  editor  of  the  ttNtalKh 
Nawa  niid  Ohsorv#f-iha  msn  who  refused  in 

Km  n\i  in  tptto  of  hU  nft  years -J.niephua 
nteU  I  —  't'l  d»»wn  Hu  pm  f«»r  tlie  laat 
tima  Nh'  "d  ihe  cKll""Wall  dona,  good 

and  fdKiiiui  ArrvHiit " 

It  li  hurd  to  raallse  that  ihta  good  man  Will 
bo  hanrd  hu  more  and  that  we  will  read  no 
more  fmm  hia  facile  pen  advocacies  of 
morality  and  upright  living. 

Joaephus  Daniels  was  a  statesman,  a  leader 
of  men.  He  exemplified  the  milk  of  human 
kindness  toward  his  lellowmen.  Aa  Secretary 
af  the  Navy  he  achieved  much.  He  abolished 
the  liquor  canteen  on  board  ship.  He  recog- 
nized the  rights  of  the  enlisted  men  and  gave 
them  an  opportunity  to  Improve  their  status. 
As  Ambassador  to  Mexico  he  was  known  as 
the  good  neighbor.  But  In  his  own  estimate 
he  was  a  journalist  first.  He  honored  the 
profession,  not  that  he  agreed  with  his  fel- 
lowmen  or  that  they  agreed  with  him  always, 
but  all  who  knew  him  respected  him  because 
he  had  the  courage  of  his  convictions.  They 
knew  what  he  stood  for.  and  his  editorial 
advocacies  were  genuine  expressions  of  bis 
deep  convictions. 

Josephus  Daniels  began  his  newspaper 
career  as  an  18-year-old  boy.  editing  a  weekly 
paper  in  Wilson,  N.  C.  At  19  he  and  his 
brother  edited  a  weekly  In  Klnston  which 
was  the  forerunner  of  the  Free  Press.  He 
went  to  Raleigh  in  the  early  nineties  of  the 
last  century.  In  1894  he  bought  the  News 
and  Observer.  It  was  then  a  struggling  paper 
of  2,000  circulation.  Its  circulation  today  ap- 
proaches lOO.COO. 

In  his  personal  life  he  practiced  what  he 
preached.  He  did  not  use  tobacco  nor  alco- 
holic beverages.  He  was  a  consistent  advo- 
cate of  temperance.  In  i>olltlcs  his  loyalty 
to  the  Democratic  Party  waa  never  ques- 
tlonca. 

North  Carolina  has  lost  a  great  Christian 
citizen.  State  and  national  journalism  have 
lost  an  honorable  exponent.  Indeed  it  la 
hard  to  think  that  no  more  will  we  have  the 
privilege  of  seeing  the  congenial  smile  and 
grasping  the  firm  handshake  of  this  good 
man  and  fellow  scribe.  There  is  sadness  In 
the  newspaper  offices  of  North  Carolina  and 
In  the  hearts  of  the  editors  and  publishers. 
They  share  with  the  sons  and  loved  ones  of 
this  distinguished  and  beloved  man  a  aorrow 
that  la  genuine  and  sincere. 

(From  the  New  York  Times] 

JOaSPHUS  DANIEL8 

Americans  whose  adult  memories  go  back 
to  the  First  World  War  will  find  it  hard  to 
believe  that  Josephus  Daniels  was  In  his 
elghty-stxth  year  when  death  came  to  him 


yeeterday.  Their  picture  of  him  wns  formed 
when  he  was  President  Wilson's  Secretary  of 
the  Navy,  and  this  picture  stuck — ii  shrewd, 
kindly  man  with  smiling  wrinkles  about  the 
eyes,  wearing  a  wrinkled  suit,  a  flowing  bow 
tie  and  a  slouch  hat:  a  man  out  of  an  older 
and  more  rural  America  who  was  entirely  at 
home  in  this  new  America.  His  critics  poked 
fun  at  him  and  some  denounced  him  because 
he  took  beer  and  wine  out  of  the  finhtlng 
fthlpa,  because  he  changed  "port"  and  "star* 
board"  to  "left "  and  "right."  and  because  he 
waa  concerned  about  tha  cummof«  aallor. 
But  when  war  came,  In  1917,  tha  Danleta  Navy 
was  found  to  be  In  grand  fighting  tr:>m,  Hi 
waa  almllarly  asssiled  In  1W»9,  when  Praal* 
dent  Rooaevelt  sent  him  aa  Ambiuisdor  lo 
Mexico,  but  he  made  warm  friends  amn\  thera 
snd  waa  a  principal  archlteot  of  tha  existing 
firm  structure  of  good  ov#r*the*border  rela* 
tlona 

Ma  called  himself  a  sort  of  "manHglng  adi* 
tor  of  the  Navy, "  and  was  at  heart  a  news* 
pHpermnn  all  hia  workltiR  life  Me  first 
ainiiikd  ink  when  he  wss  13,  and  by  getting 
lip  eNtiy,  working  lata  Rnd  pubtiahinR  iha 
iruih  aa  he  saw  It,  hf  mad*  the  HaUiah  News 
«n4  OtMorvor  aM  eMy  •  power  *  i>eriy, 

MM  tila  tritni,  ItM  tito  Wm  unlnga 

Bryan,  he  waa  i  prohibit Ittnlat,  Hit  daep 
rellMli'ua  fnltli  gave  lilm  aertnity, 

Nl«  lift  apaimwl  p*n  of  ■  olvll  war  »ful 
two  great  wtirld  eontHM.  U  Hnfcad  th* 
nreaent  with  (he  beat  qualltlaa  of  lUt  pMt, 
Ma  waa  H  dU'  -sman  and  « 

notable  editor,  I  i- wa«  a  home, 

apun,  lovable,  prufuundly  alncer*  American 
of  a  type  we  greatly  need  today  and  can't 
always  seem  to  find. 


Senator  Taft'i  Reply  to  a  WaiKington 
Daily  News  Editorial  - 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HUGH  BUTLER 

OF  NIBRASKA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  March  18  (legislative  day  of 
Monday,  March  15).  1948 

Mr.  BUTLER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  a  letter  appearing  on  the  edi- 
torial page  of  today's  Washington  Dally 
News,  written  by  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  Taft]  In  reply  to  an  editorial  which 
had  appeared  in  that  newspaper  on 
Tuesday,  March  16,  1948. 

There  being  no  objectiop,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

SENATOR    TAFT    REPLIES    TO    OtTR    EDITORIAL 

On  Tuesday,  you  published  an  editorial, 
"Taft  as  a  Prophet."  in  which  you  criticized 
my  statement  that  I  had  no  information 
which  leads  me  to  think  that  the  Russians 
contemplate  military  aggression  at  this  time 
any  more  than  during  the  past  2  years. 

In  that  editorial  you  quote  some  things  I 
am  supposed  to  have  said.  These  quotations, 
as  far  as  I  can  judge,  are  taken  from  a  libel- 
ous pamphlet  published  by  Mr.  Marvin  Har- 
rison as  part  of  the  CIO-PAC  campaign 
against  my  reelection  In  Ohio  In  1944.  In 
particular,  you  say:  "On  February  16.  1941. 
he  said:  'It  Is  simply  fantastic  to  suppose 
there  is  any  danger  of  an  atUck  on  the 
United  States  by  Japan.'  - 

I  never  made  any  such  statement  at  any 
time,  and  the  Scrlpps-Howard  editor  in 
Cleveland  was  present  when  I  denied  It  be- 
fore  tha  Cleveland  City  Club   where  it  is 


suggested  that  the  statement  was  made.  1 
never  ventured  to  predict  anything  regard- 
ing the  far  eastern  situation,  because  I 
had  no  information  and  the  administration 
never  gave  any  to  Congreea. 

In  the  other  1041  quotations,  I  was  dis- 
cussing the  question  whether  we  should 
enter  the  war  against  Germany  of  our  own 
volition.  It  was  then  alleKed  that  the  Qer* 
mans  wjnild  attnck  the  United  States,  and 
I  pointed  nut  thnt  Invnalon  of  the  United 
ntntes  by  the  Oertnnn  Army  wa«  almost  an 
impossible  undertaking  with  tha  American 
Navy  In  control  of  the  Atlantic,  Do  you 
question  that  judgment? 

In  August  and  September  1941,  after  tha 
entrance  of  Ruasla  Into  tha  war,  I  pointed 
(itil  that  there  waa  much  laaa  danger  U«  ua 
than  there  waa  In  1940  when  the  Clanmui 
but/  over  Rnglnnd  threntened  ihe  daatfUa* 
Hon  of  that  country  Do  you  question  the 
rnrrertneaa  of  thnt  rmirlualun?  Aa  a  mat* 
ier  of  fact,  I  don't  think  Praaldent  Nooaa* 
vett  hlmaelf  would  ever  have  urged  mir  tn- 
terlhg  the  Kwropenn  Wnr  If  we  had  not  been 
nlinriiMl  bf  Japan,  Youf  ontire  rriiUilam 
la  reNtly  toMMt  on  th«  PfiriMry  in  aiNiematil 
whlr<h  la  hot  true  I  may  nay  that  snma- 
ffiie  gave  the  New  York  I'lmee  ihe  aame  ih- 
fi»rfna<ion,  hut  they  hnd  ttit  mutiPtv  %m 
inquire  wheiher  the  aiatanuHil  wa«  Uu§  lw« 
tort  making  any  uae  <if  It, 

Aa  to  my  Kenami  aiHieinant  rafardlnf  tho 
threat  of  Kuaamn  miliury  eggraaaion,  I  4« 
not  sea  how  Hnyone  rnn  queatinn  ilif  faal 
that  "wa  have  to  woik  on  the  i)\n>iy  that 
there  Is  going  to  be  paaee."  If  we  eouformotf 
all  our  legislative  actions  today  to  the  theory 
that  the  Russians  are  contemplating  Imme* 
dlate  military  aggression  at  this  time,  the 
Marshall  plan  would  make  no  sense.  All 
of  our  domestic  policies  must  t>e  baaed  on  at 
least  the  hope  that  there  will  be  peace. 

Whether  we  hope  and  expect  peace  or  not. 
we  should,  of  course,  have  a  military  force 
completely  adequate  to  secure  the  safety 
of  this  country,  even  If  the  chance  of  war 
is  only  one  In  a  thousand.  Your  editors  are 
well  aware  of  the  fact  that  I  have  advocated 
a  much  stronger  Air  Corps,  because  I  believe 
that  the  only  possible  defense  Is  a  complete 
domination  of  the  air  such  as  we  had  over 
Germany  and  Japan  at  the  end  of  the  war. 
What  I  am  opposed  to  is  the  stirring  up  of 
people  to  wUd  excitement  through  deliber- 
ately simulated  Government  propaganda, 
which  produces  no  real  results,  instead  of 
going  quietly  about  the  practical  business 
of  making  It  possible  for  this  country  to 
remain  a  free  cotmtry  in  a  free  world. 

Robert  A.  Taft. 


The  Nuremberg  Trials 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  L.  McCLELLAN 

of   ARKANSAS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  March  18  (legislative  day  of 
Monday.  March  15).  1948 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  Pre.sldent.  I 
have  received  a  letter  from  Mr.  E.  C. 
Deane.  a  citizen  of  Arkansas,  who  for 
the  past  15  months  has  been  associated 
in  the  Nuremberg  trials  in  Germany.  He 
writes  at  some  length  commenting  on 
the  manner  In  which  the  trials  have 
been  conducted.  I  believe  this  informa- 
tion is  of  particular  interest  to  Members 
of  the  Senate,  and  I  ask  that  the  letter 
be    printed    in    the    Appendix    of    the 

RXCORO. 


A1710 


APPENDIX  TO  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 


There  bdng  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordercf  to  be  printed  in  the  Rzcoko, 
as  f<dlows 

NoBxaaasac.  Gnui amt, 

February  2t.  lUt 
Senator  Joa^  L.  McClxllam, 
United  ptatea  Congress 

Washing tom,  D.  C. 
DBA*  SiMiTOB  McCiaxam:  Tblnking  that 
yon  will  be  interested  In  the 
ol  an  Arkanaaa  dUssen  upon  the 
Nuremberg  rials,  parUcuiarly  In  view  of  the 
UKl  eomcwbat  inaccurate  news 
rcporta  whl(  h  have  come  out  of  N\u'emberg 
and  fVankffrt-cn-thc-kiain  within  the  past 
I  am  tailing  the  liberty  of  mak 
Ing  you  a  bilef  report  on  what  I  know 

I  have  ap  mt,  since  November  1946  a  total 
uf  U  aunt  IS  participating  In  the  Ulala  at 
NuNflifeerg.  and  conalder  that  I  am  as  quail 
Oed  as  any  man  to  see  these  trlala  in  their 
true  light. 

Charges  tliat  the  trials  are  being  conducted 
tn  an  unfa  r  manner  are  ridiculous.  Kvcry 
Aincrtcan  tert.  to  far  as  I  have  ever  been 
able  to  a*t4nala*.  >■  >at«Bt  upon  giving  tiM 
a  Ulr.  eomplMdy  htmmt  %rm, 
and  thla  gdM  tm  llM  pMMOUtlon  as  wcU  as 
the  trlbuM  ■  sMttlic  la  Jadgment. 

That  an  ■  Dcuaed  man  must  not  be  ] 
until   pruv<d   guilty    beyond   all 

1%,  and  that  the  burden  of  proof  must  st 


U  >  wttfe  tb»  prosecution,  have  not 


tniiMUlng 
and  Ain*rican< 
y  of  us.  who  as  soldiers  of 
belpad  tn  one  wsy  or  another  to 
rid  of  Hitler's  tyranny,  and  who 
vcUt  at  Um  «Br  have  diltcenUy 
MUgnments  tn  a 
relMct  credit  upcn  our  Nattoo 
upon  tbe  principles  uf  justice  (or  which 
Amencs  stinds. 
Having  ^o  better  accuaatlon  to  cast  In 
discredit  these  trials  and  the 
>artlelpattalg  In  them,  some  indl- 
the  QMlai  SUtes.  Including  at 
iMigiessiiian  have  lately  dragged 
ami  tbe  old  red  herring  and  cried  "commu- 
nlstlc  doini  s."    So  far  ss  I  know,  this  brand 


iMiaf  ft 
our  llatioa 
frto  tbe  w< 

SlBCS    tlM 

warfeatf  mt 

taanam  to 


Iking    to 


tn 


fits  none  a 
might  add 


my  acquaintances  here.    And,  I 

among   my  acquaintances   here 

•r*  Jim   licHaney   and   Baucom   Pulkerson. 

of  LI1  Ue  Reck.  I  could  run  through 
long  list  (f  Americans  at  the  Nuremberg 
trials  with  similar  backgrounds,  traditions, 
and  sense  of  Justice.  We  would  be  com- 
pletelj  out  of  place  In  a  project  tinged  with 
red. 

My  chlefl  Brig  Gen.  Telford  Taylor,  who 
has  been  •  ifi^^  '"  ''"^  crimes  prosecution 
matters  sir  ce  he  Joined  Mr  Justice  Jackson's 
staff  In  June  1M5.  has  also  been  crltlclaed 
lately.  Am  ong  the  more  ridiculous  and  slan- 
derous ch  irges  made  against  blm  have 
been  those  of  an  Iowa  judge,  recently  de- 
parted fron  Nuremberg,  who  accused  the  gen- 
eral of  wi  hholdlng  evidence.  This  judge. 
incldentall  \  participated  In  a  Judgment 
which  sent  eight  German  generals  to  prison, 
two  of  thMi  for  life  terms.  This  jud^e  then 
toraad  aqi  arely  sbout  face,  once  the  sen- 
tences wer  pronounced,  snd  gave  an  inter- 
view to  thi(  Chicago  Tribune  saying,  among 
other  thli  gs.  "justice  hss  been  denied." 
This  la,  Ind  led.  an  amaaing  change  of  (ace  for 
a  man  In  1  Igh  judicial  position,  partlctilarly 
be  hi  d  full  opportunity — and.  I  think, 
>11  ty — to  state  his  thoughts  In  a 
dtasentlng  opinion  when  the  judgment  was 
rendered. 

There  ar»  certain  unavoidable  condltlooa 
tn  Oerman  r.  and  no  one  will  deny  the  (act, 
wlUch  worl .  to  the  dIsMtvantage  of  all  of  us 
iMT*  who  ire  seeking  to  bring  German  war 
criminals  t  >  justice  Believe  me.  every  effort 
is  made  by  Lhe  United  States  Army  and  by  us 
clTlllan  em  tloyeee  of  the  Army,  to  afford  the 
German  de  ense  every  facility  which  will  en- 


able defense  counsel  to  protect  the  Interest 
of  their  clients  to  the  fullest. 

As  Americans,  we  Uke  pride  in  conducting 
affairs  in  a  democratic  manner, 
that  is  the  only 'way  In  which  we 
how  to  act.  and  besides,  we  hope  by  our 
iple  to  show  the  Germans  a  way  of  jxis- 
tlce  with  which  so  (ew  of  them  are  familiar. 
I  am  sending  letters  on  this  subject  to 
Senator  Frnjoaonr  and  Congressman  HAaai*. 
thinking  that  perhaps  they  will  also  be  In- 
terested in  knowing  the  feelings  of  an 
Arkansas  observer  at  the  Nuremberg  trials. 
Sincerely  yours. 

K.  C.  DasMS. 
El  Doaaoo.  Aax. 


Subsidies  for  Hoatin{ 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WAT  ARNOLD 

or  tussoxm 

m  THK  HOUSK  or  RKPRESINTATTVXS 

Thursday,  March  IS,  I9ii 

Mr.  ARNOLD.  Mr.  SpcAkcr,  as  one 
who  sees  the  danger  In  prolonged  and  In- 
rreaM»d  attempts  to  establish  a  national 
housing  policy,  lubaldlzed  by  the  Federal 
Oovcrnjnent,  X  wish  to  Include  an  edi- 
torial taken  from  the  Wall  Street  Jour- 
nal of  Murch  17: 

suasiDtrs  roa  noosimo 

Anyone  who  has  been  hopeful  of  sn  early 
end  to  the  Innumerable  Federal  subsidies  of 
the  past  two  decades  had  better  take  a  lock 
at  the  report  Ju»t  made  by  the  Joint  Con- 
gressional Committee  on  Housing.  It  can 
have  no  other  meaning  than  that  the  Gov- 
ernment ahoxild  comn\lt  itself  to  domestic 
grants-in-aid  reaching  (sr  Into  the  (uture. 

This  committee  has  patently  had  the  serv- 
ices of  a  master  of  semantics.  It  talks  about 
establishing  a  Arm  national  hoxislng  policy 
that  the  resources  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment will  be  used  to  provide  the  aids  needed 
to  achieve  decent  homes  for  sll  Amerlcsn 
famines. 

That  sounds  well.  Who  doeant  want  a 
decent  house  to  live  In?  Who  wouldn't  like 
to  see  all  his  fellow  cltlaens  decently  housed? 
But  why  Is  It  more  s  matter  of  Government 
obligation  to  house  the  people  according  to 
pradetermined  standards  than  to  provide 
them  with  ample  food  and  decent  clothing? 
And  how  about  the  little  matter  of  decent 
employment  (or  everybcdy? 

We  submit  that  there  Is  no  more  obliga- 
tion on  the  Government  In  the  one  case  than 
la  any  of  the  others.  None,  that  is,  unless 
oar  people  are  to  accept  a  collecUvlst  scon- 
omy  as  its  form  of  social  organization  and  to 
•ndow  the  Central  Government  with  all  the 
powcn  tt  will  require  to  eetabllsh  and  main- 
tain such  an  order. 

This  committee  sets  forth  a  program  sklll- 
fully  designed  to  make  as  many  eaaollanal  ap- 
peals ss  can  be  bundled  up  in  it.  Slum 
clearance  U  mcluded  at  the  rate  of  %2  from 
the  Federal  Treasury  to  every  si  from  a  local 
government.  It  proposes  a  special  effort  to 
provide  houses  for  paralysed  war  veterans. 
wlw  abovld.  of  course,  be  well  taken  care  ol 
otttiMB  tn  any  grandiose  houalng  program. 

8o  long  ss  the  OovenMasat  suhsldlacs  spe- 
cial objectives  it  wiu  aialui  i  tha  naUonal 
ly.  rendering  It  necessary  to  extend  Its 
practlcea  to  more  and  more  areas  of 
I  try's  life.  The  price- in  flsUonary  ef- 
fect of  Government  subildlss  la  only  ona  at 
their  vicious  sspects  and  not  area  tka  worst 
of  these.  The  first  and  fatal  objection  to 
them  Is  thst  they  need  only  be  carried  (sr 
enough  to  make  a  fraa  society  Impoealble. 


Tbe  Late  Nikola  D.  Petkor,  Balgarian 
Deaiocratic  Leader 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

ov 

HON.  H.  ALEXANDER  SMITH 


or  ifxw  Ji 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thuradaw,  March  18  (legislative  day  of 
Monday.  March  15).  194S 

Mr.  SMITH.  Mr.  President,  during 
the  trip  last  summer  to  Europe  o(  the 
joint  Senate  and  House  committee,  of 
which  I  had  the  honor  to  be  co-chair- 
man, we  had  occasion  to  see  first-hand 
some  of  the  shocking  events  that  tran- 
spired behind  the  so-called  Iron  curtain 
in  tbe  satellite  countries. 

We  arrived  in  Bulgaria  within  about 
a  week  after  the  Bulgarian  democratic 
leader,  Nikola  Petkov,  was  executed  by 
hanging  tn  the  Sofia  jail.  The  Petkov 
hanging  was  one  of  a  series  of  events  of 
which  we  received  knowledge  flmt-hand, 
and  naturally  gave  rise  In  our  mtnd.<«  to 
the  jHHftUn  of  what  sort  of  patriots 
iheae  men  were  m  the  different  "curtain 
countries,"  who  were  being  so  ruthlessly 
liquidated. 

Upon  my  return,  I  lmme<Uatcly  Ruide 
inquiry,  through  reliable  channels,  as  to 
Mr.  Petkov's  background  and  the  story 
of  his  life. 

I  have  Just  received  a  memorandum 
which  comes  to  me  from  completely  re- 
liable sources,  and  which  is  such  an  Im- 
portant contribution  to  this  whole  dis- 
tresBlng  situation  that  we  are  now  seeing 
repeated  almost  dally,  that  I  ask  unani- 
mous con.«*nt  to  insert  it  in  the  Appendix 
of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  memo- 
randum was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  RacoRA.  as  follows: 

THB   LST*   WIKOLA   D.    PKTKOV.   BULOABIAIT 
OCMOCXATIC    LZAOXa 

Shortly  after  midnight  on  September  23, 
1947,  Nikola  D.  Petkov.  leader  of  the  Bulgarian 
opposition  Agrarian  Party,  was  executed  by 
hanging  La  tbe  Sofia  Jail.  As  tbe  leader  of 
the  largest  and  most  Influential  political 
organization  In  Bulgaria.  Petkov  was  one  of 
the  chief  creators  of  the  Bulgarian  Govern- 
ment which  executed  him.  Unbiased  obser- 
vers are  agreed  that  there  has  seldom  t>een 
a  nKure  flagrant  case  of  judicial  murder  by 
Commimlsts  than  that  of  Nikola  Petkov. 
Public  opinion  throughout  the  non-Com- 
munist world  was  aroused  and  shocked  by  the 
verdict,  many  leftist  fellow-trsTelcrs  were 
robt>ed  of  their  illusions,  and  even  Com- 
munlata  were  placed  on  the  defensive  by  this 
complete  disregard  of  objective  justice  and 
the  severity  of  the  sentence. 

Nikola  Petkov.  born  in  Sofia  in  1898  of  a 
family  prominent  in  Bulgarian  politics,  was 
the  most  outstanding  democratic  personaUty 
Bulgaria  has  produced  in  recent  years.  A 
man  of  great  ntoral  and  physical  courage  as 
w«U  as  of  high  principles,  he  was  one  of  the 
few  people  in  that  part  of  Europe  who  could 
be  regarded  as  a  believer  in  uue  democracy 
and  in  the  western  concepts  of  democratic 
freedoms.  Contrary  to  the  allegations  of  the 
present  Bulgarian  regime,  Mr.  Petkov  had  a 
long  history  of  opposition  to  totalitarianism, 
whether  from  tike  ttgU  or  from  the  left.  He 
was  an  early  BMlriMr  of  the  Bulgarian 
Agrarian  Union,  an  eesentlally  peasant  or- 
ganisation, and  after  having  graduated  from 
the  Unlvaralty  of  Paris,  joined  the  Bulgarian 
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Agrarian    Government    of    Alexander    Stam- 
bollisky   in   1923.     Following  the  overthrow 
o(  that  Government  by  a  rlghtest  coup  d'etat 
in  vkhlch  the  present  Minister  of  Electrifica- 
tion and  ex-Forei§n  Minister  Kimon  Georglev 
participated,  and  during  which  Mr.  Petkov's 
brother  was  assassinated,  Petkov  became  an 
Increasingly  more  important  member  of  the 
left  wing  of  the  Agrarian  Party.    This  wing 
stcod  (or  close  (rlendshlp  with  the  U.  S.  S.  R. 
and  (or  the  widest  measures  of  democracy. 
During  the  German  domination  of  Bulgaria 
Peikov  was  repeatedly  Interned,  but  during 
the  waning  period  o(  German  ci)ntrol  he  was 
prominent  as  one  o(  the  (ounders  o(  the  first 
Fatherland  Front  Government,  which  orig- 
inally consisted  o(  Agrarians,  Social  Demo- 
crats, Zvcnos.  and  Communists.     A  member 
of  the  first  postwar  cabinet,  he  was  one  of 
those   who   signed    the   armistice    e.greement 
with   the  Allies  In   Moscow  on  October  28. 
1944.     Later,  having  become  convinced  that 
the  Communists  were  bent  on  securing  the 
domination  of  the  Fatherland  Front  coalition. 
Mr.  Petkov  led  his  party  Into  opposition.    In 
the  election  of  November  1946,  In  coalition 
with  the  Social  Democrats,  his  party  man- 
aged to^poll  a  million  and  a  quarter  votes 
and  won  101  seaU  In  Parliament.  In  spite  o( 
nearly  every  type  o(  intimidation,  violence, 
and  fraud  by  the  Communists  to  Influence 
the  results.     As  editor  of  the  largest  Bul« 
gsrian  newspaper.  Petkov  boldly  and  openly 
ctltictsed  governmental  policies  nnd  the  op- 
pressloni   carried   on    by    the   Communist- 
dominated  fovemment     It  soon  became  sp* 
parent  to  th*  Communists  thst,  dMiiliK  ult 
their  represslvs  measures,  thslr  dotniimtton 
of  the  country  could  never  be  absolute  in  the 
totalitarian  manner  they  desired  so  long  as 
an  active  opposition  continued  to  exist.    In 
June  1947,  following  United  fiUXc%  ratifica- 
tion or  the  Bulgarian  Peace  Treaty  by  a  (cw 
hours,   the   Bulgarian   Parliament   withdrew 
Petkov's  parliamentary  Immunity  as  a  deputy 
and  he  was  thereupon  arrested  upon  leaving 
the  assembly  hall.     After  a  (arclcal  trial  he 
wax  condemned  to  death  on  August  16,  1947. 
Petkov  was  charged  under  the  law  for  the 
defense   of    the   Peoples   Government    with 
organizing    a   Fascist   coup   d'etat   to   over- 
throw   the    Fatherland    Front   Government; 
fomenting  disorder  and  sabotage  In  order  to 
Induce  foreign  powers  (read  "United  States") 
to    Intervene    In    Bulgaria;    encouraging    re- 
sistance to  governmental  authority;  and  un- 
dermining through  his  opposition  newspaper 
the  fighting  efficiency  o(  the  Bulgarian  army. 
Although  the  United  States  was  not  men- 
tioned by  name  during  the  trial,  the  veiling 
was  thin  and  the  official  press  was  outspoken 
In  charging  Petkov  with  being  an  agent  of 
American     Imperialism.     It     Is     significant 
to  note  parenthetically  that  in  Bulgaria  to- 
day  mere   contact    with    Americans   may   be 
sufficient  to  cause  a  Bulgarian  to  be  sent  to 
the    gallows.     The    detailed    accusations    of 
Petkov  were  hlnge'i  on  confessions  extorted 
from   his  ccdefendants,   who   were   charged 
with    military   conspiracy.    The   Fatherland 
Front  regime  placed  a  simple  alternative  be- 
fore any  of   the  accused  codefendants.     He 
could   be  subjected   to  torture   to  a  degree 
unparalleled  even  by  the  Nazis  and  eventu- 
ally be  executed,  or  he  could  confess  In  a 
manner  incriminating  Petkov  and  his  party. 
The  trial   Itself  ran  about  8  days  and  was 
little  short  of  travesty.     Petkov's  two  prin- 
cipal defense  attorneys  were  arrested  by  the 
Bulgarian  mllltla  jtxst  before  the  trial.    The 
presiding    Judge    and    the    attorneys    sup- 
posedly defending  Petkov's  fellow-defendants 
actually  did  as  much  prosecuting  of  Petkov 
as  thF  State  prosecutor  himself.    The  Judge 
himself  personally   Interrogated  all   defense 
'  witnesses  In  an  unconcealed  hostile  manner 
and  on  Instances  embarked  on  lengthy  and 
ImpaESloned  political   tirades  attacking  the 
defense    witnesses    or    Petkov    himself.     All 
witnesses  for  the  prosecution  were  treated  by 
him   In   a   friendly   and  favorable   manner, 


even  when  they  flagrantly  forgot  their  lines 
and  stammered  until  they  were  prompted. 
Before  the  trial  was  concluded  at  least  ore 
of  the  defense  witnesses  was  arrested  and 
imprisoned  solely  because  his  testimony  had 
indicated  political  beliefs  at  variance  with 
those  of  the  court.  It  may  be  added  that 
all  three  Judges,  as  well  as  the  prosecutor 
and  the  assistant  prosecutor,  were  members 
of  the  Communist  Party.  Despite  strong 
remonstrances  and  efforts  by  the  United 
States  and  the  United  Kingdom  in  Petkov's 
behalf,  both  in  Sofia  and  in  Moscow,  the 
Communist  regime  determined  to  carry  out 
its  sentence,  and  in  the  early  morning  of 
September  23  he  was  suddenly  hanged  with- 
out prior  notice  to  anyone,  Including  his 
closest  kin. 

Following  the  conviction  and  sentence  of 
Petkov.  the  Bulgarian  Parliament  passed  a 
bin  dissolving  Petkov's  Agrarian  Party,  the 
largest  political  force  In  the  country,  and 
making  it  a  criminal  offense  to  retain  mem- 
bership In  the  party  or  be  active  in  any  way 
on  lis  behalf.  Thus  finally  the  CommunUts 
obliterated  all  effective  democratic  opposi- 
tion in  Bulgaria.  By  this  time  the  tone  of 
the  controlled  local  press  and  the  public 
utterances  of  the  regime's  Iradet  ■  had  reached 
a  crescendo  of  truculent  hostility  toward  the 
United  States  and  the  West.  Couched  In  an 
attitude  nl  rlghteoun  Indignation  nt  the 
unjutitincd  interfvrenre  In  Bulgarian  in- 
ternnl  sfTnlni  whith  they  claimed  (ulloWsd 
Petkovs  ccndrmuHtlon,  they  larhcd  out  in 
the  slronge*t  Isngusgt  against  the  United 
«UU«  as  the  leader  of  internaticmal  reac* 
tton  and  imperlsllsm 

Petkov  was  not  s  reactionary  conservative, 
nor  was  hs  hostile  to  the  Bovlet  Union.  He 
was,  (m  the  contrary,  a  genuine  and  sincere 
liberal  who  strove  during  his  entire  life 
against  political  oppression,  minority  dicta- 
torship snd  privileges  for  the  few.  He  had 
always  opposed  an  exclusive  Bulgarian  allne- 
ment  and  Identification  of  interesu  with  any 
gr»at  power  or  group  of  powers.  In  sum- 
mary, the  official  platform  of  Nikola  Petkov 
and  his  Agrarian  Party  was  as  follows  to  the 
very  end;  (1)  Close  friendship  with  all  Bal- 
kan States,  the  U.  S.  S.  R..  and  the  western  de- 
mocracies: (2)  the  restoration  of  constitu- 
tional popular  rights;  (3)  opposition  to  In- 
ternal defeatism  and  reaction:  (4)  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  democratically  controlled 
and  responsible  police  force:  (5)  close  co- 
operation with  the  Communist  Party,  but 
only  on  the  basis  of  equality  and  reciprocity; 
(6)  the  democratization  of  education,  the 
economic  system  and  the  army;  and  (7) 
complete  freedom  for  each  political  party 
in  Bulgaria  to  choose  and  submit  Its  own 
candidates  in  free  and  unfettered  elections. 


GI  Flight  Training 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PAT  McCARRAN 

OF  NEVADA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  March  18  (legislative  day  of 
Monday.  March  15).  1948 

Mr.  McCARRAN.  Mr.  President,  the 
question  of  flight  training  under  the  GI 
bill  of  rights  has  been  considerably  in 
the  news  in  recent  weeks.  Many  sensa- 
tional statements  have  been  made,  not 
all  of  them,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  In  strict 
adherence  to  the  truth. 

There  has  come  to  my  desk  an  article 
prepared  by  Mr.  Don  V.  Seevers.  manager 
of  the  Texas  State  Aviation  Association, 
which  he  has  entitled  "An  Answer  to 


Statements  Made  by  Budget  Bureau  Rep- 
resentatives in  Regard  to  GI  Plight 
Training."  Mr.  Seevers  is  in  a  position 
to  know  what  he  is  talking  about,  and  I 
think  his  article  will  be  of  considerable 
Interest  to  many  Members  of  the  Senate. 
I  ask.  therefore,  that  it  may  be  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  CoNcnEssiONiVL 
Record. 

There'being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

AN  ANSWtR  TO  STATEMENTS  MADE  BT  BtlDGCT 
BUREAU  REPEESENTATIVE5  IN  SECAaO  TO  ,  CI 
FLIGHT    TRAINING 

(Prepared  by  Don  V.  Seevers.  manager,  Texas 
State  Aviation  Association 
According  to  recent  articles  In  our  local       ^ 
press,  representatives  of  the  Bureau  of  the      tt 
Budget    have    asked   Congress   to   eliminate 
certain  phases  of  the  veteran's  training  from 
the  OI  bill  of  rlghU. 

They  are  reported  as  questioning  the  value 
of  ballroom  dancing,  photography,  advertts-      • 
ing  and— what  they  term— "sport"  flying,  as     , 
a  means  of  helping  the  veteran  to  earn  a 
living. 

Concerning  the  latter  category— Ol  flight 
training— the  Budget  Bureau  rrprceentstives 
said;  "The  aovarntnent  Is  spending  1367^0,* 
000  a  year  psying  for  flight  training  of  111,* 
400  yeternus."  and  th»ii  "IW  perreni  of  this 
training  servrs  no  ofleupationst  p' 
and  has   'no  appraolabla  v«lus  to  i  i 

defense." 

I  believe  that  our  already  overtaxed  pubtle 
deserves  a  more  detailed  explanation  o(  tbaea 
expenditures  then  Is  contained  In  'uch  a    , 
bald,  flat  statement. 

To  begin  with,  it  Is  quite  apparent  that 
the  economic  "experu  "  employed  by  our  Oov- 
ernment  bureaus  to  compile  this  report,  as 
usual,  have  very  little  knowledge  of  the  pro- 
gram under  consideration. 

Their  statement  that  "90  percent  of  this 
training  serves  no  occupational  purpose,"  has 
obviously  been  based  upon  their  assumption 
that  a  privately  licensed  pilot  cannot  make 
a  profitable  use  of  his  training. 

What  they  have  apparently  overlooked  Is 
the  thousands  of  privately  licensed  business- 
men who  use  their  ability  as  pilots  to  further 
their  business  Interests  through  the  use  of 
the  personal  airplane;  the  traveling  sales- 
men who  use  their  private  aircraft  to  cover 
their  farflug  sales  territories;  the  flying 
farmer:  the  rancher;  the  doctors;  the  oil 
men;  the  cattle  buyers,  and  the  many  other 
professions  now  being  benefited  by  the 
time-saving  advantages  of  the  personal  air- 
plane. 

I  have  in  my  flies  reports  of  such  widely 
divergent   uses  of  this  training   as  veteran 
ministers  who  now  fly  to  other  communities 
to  preach:   tractor  salesmen-mechanics  who 
use  the  personal  plane  to  fly  to  farms  and 
ranches  on  business;  and  plumbers  who  fly 
to  trade  centers  to  purchase  needed  supplies. 
These  statistical-minded  Government  em- 
ployees have  apparently  based  the  occupa- 
tional opportunities  of  the  commercially  li- 
censed pilot  upon  the  present  Job  potential 
of  air  line,  cargo  line,  and  feeder  line  needs. 
They,   undoubtedly,   are   Ignorant   of   the 
many  opportunities  presented  In  the  crop- 
dusting  field;  civilian  flight  training;   plpe- 
and  toil-line  survey  and  patrol;  aerial  seed- 
ing:   aerial    advertising    and    photography.    - 
They,  quite  obvloiosly,  are  unaware  of  the 
many    flying    Jobs    now    being    opened    up    • 
through  the  ever-Increasing  use  of  executive 
and    functional    aircraft    by    manufactiirers 
and  oil  companies;   forestry  patrol  and  Are 
combat;   nonscheduled  perishable  food  and 
produce    transport;    charter    services;    aerUl 
ambulance  services;  and  the  proposed  aerial 
parcel  post,  to  name  but  a  few  phases  of  the 
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erans  are  not  qualified  to  chooae  the  type  of 
training  best  suited  to  their  future,  or  that. 
In  the  eettmatloti  of  theae  bureaucrats,  such 
training  aareea  no  occupational  purpoaeT 

We  are  at  a  loss  to  underatand  bow  any 
Government  bureau  can  be  poeaeaaed  of  such 
peychic  powers  to  foresee  the  futtire  occupa- 
tional opportunities  or  beneflclal  sdvantagaa 
that  win  be  provided  the  GI  flight  trainee— 
or  the  trainee  of  any  GI  training  program,  for 
that  matter. 

The  elimination  c*  GI  flight  schools  would 
have  a  very  definite  Injurious  effect  on  the 
aviation  industry  as  a  whole. 

Many  of  our  now  active  airports  would  be 
closed,  thus  sabotaging  our  past  snd  preaent 
costly  efforts  to  establish  a  comprehensive 
network  of  landing  faculties,  which  Is  deemed 
so  necessary  to  our  national  security  by  the 
President's  Commission  and  the  military. 

When  we  take  Into  nooat deration  the  fact 
that  a  very  large  percentage  of  the  aircraft 
and  aceeesorles  manufactured  and  sold  In 
the  United  States  during  the  past  a  years 
have  been  twught  and  used  by  either  the 
operators  of  GI  flight  schools  or  by  veterans 
who  have  received  their  training  under  the 
GI  program,  we  can  eaaUy  understand  the 
great  Importance  of  this  program  to  n  strong, 
healthy  aviation  Industry. 

The  aeeeaaorlea,  training  equipment,  the 
gasoline  snd  oil.  the  radio  equipment,  and 
the  many  other  services,  supplies,  and  equip- 
ment required  In  the  operation  of  this  flight 
program  constitutes  a  very  large  and  Impor- 
tant Industry  within  Itself,  an  Induatry 
which,  obviously,  provides  business  and  Job 
opportunities  for  many  deserving  veterans. 

Are  we  to  permit  such  an  Important  sector 
of  our  national  economic  structure  to  be 
Btunmariiy  wiped  out  In  order  that  some 
aoO.OOO  Government  Jot>s  might  be  prolonged? 
I  bai«  that  statement  on  the  rather  pe- 
culiar fact  that  the  GI  programs  under  at- 
tack by  the  VA  and  abetted  by  a  fellow  Gov- 
ernment agency,  the  Budget  Bureau,  are  all 
short-term  programs.  The  GI  flight-train- 
ing course,  for  Instance,  Is  completed  In  a 
few  months. 

Bvcn  now  VA  emplojrees  are  active  In  their 
efforts  to  Influence  veterans,  under  the  guise 
of  "vocational  guidance."  to  apply  for  4-year 
college  courses,  rather  than  the  shorter 
training  courses  of  their  choice.  It  has  been 
Interesting  to  note  that  as  the  GI's  Interest 
In  flight  training  has  Increased  so  has  the 
efforts  of  the  VA  employees  to  discredit  this 
program. 

It  can  easUy  be  tmderstood  why  the  VA 
employee  might  t>e  Interested  In  enrolling 
the  veteran  In  the  longer  4-]rear  college 
course,  rather  than  In  the  shorter,  ellglblllty- 
coosumlng  program,  such  as  flight  training. 
If.  for  Instance,  a  major  portion  of  our  vet- 
erans were  to  choose  such  short-term  courses. 
the  need  for  a  great  number  of  VA  employees 
would  soon  expire. 

It  therefore  Is  to  their  advantage  to  pro- 
long this  GI  training  program  to  Its  maxi- 
mum extent. 

We  can.  natunLly.  understand  and  sym- 
patbUe  with  them  In  their  problem,  but  we 
cannot  condone  the  manner  In  which  they 
are  attempting  to  secure  their  position. 

They  are  attempting  to  convince  us.  the 
taxpaying  public,  that  their  only  Interest  In 
this  matter  Is  the  prevention  of  a  useless 
expenditure  of  our  money. 

That.  If  It  were  true,  would  Indeed  be 
highly  commendable. 

Before  we  summarily  condemn  these  pub- 
lic-spirited public  scrvanu.  however,  let  ua 
look  carefully  Into  this  matter. 

According  to  the  representatives  of  the 
Budget  Bureau.  gSST.OOO.OOO  per  year  has 
been  spent  by  the  Government  In  payment 
for  the  flight  training  of  118.400  veterans — 
an  averafe  of  $3,170  00  per  trainee. 

flfure  is  rather  surprtelng  when  tt  Is 
with  the  reported  total  of  only 
I6M.0OO.0OO  aUegedly  spent  In  all  other  GI 
training  programs.  According  to  reports, 
thla  paid  for  the  training  of  1.741.135  vet- 
enroUed  m  aU  other  programs   than 


flight  training.  If  this  tgure  U  correct  It 
would  Indicate  that  an  averafe  of  only  $337.71 
had  been  spent  per  trainee. 

The  only  conclusion  we  can  draw,  If  these 
figures  have  been  reported  correctly.  Is  that 
our  VA  and  Budget  Bureau  representatives 
show  very  little  regard  for  the  intelligence 
of  our  National  Representatl\'ea  when  they 
aak  them  to  believe  that  the  1.741.135  on-the- 
job  trainees.  In  which  these  veterans  draw 
as  much  ss  $110  monthly  pay  from  the  Gov- 
ernment: and  the  vocational  school  and  col- 
lege students,  the  great  majority  of  whom 
receive  a  monthly  subsistence  of  $90.  are 
costing  less  than  one-flfth  the  amount  spent, 
per  stixlent.  than  Is  the  flight  program.  It 
Is  also  noticeable  that  they  failed  to  men- 
tion the  fact  that  these  coats,  for  a  great 
majority  of  these  1.741.135  trainees,  win  be 
repeated  for  the  next  1.  3.  and  3  years. 

The  average  training  costs  are  doubly  sur- 
prising when  It  Is  known  Just  how  much 
the  various  flight  courses  actually  cost  the 
Government. 

Here  are  a  few  average  tuition  flgtirea: 
Private  course,  complete.  $400:  commercial- 
pilot  course,  complete,  $1,850:  Instructor^ 
course,  complete.  $400:  Instrument  course, 
complete.  $475:  twln-englne  pilot's  rating 
cotirse,  complete.  $475:  and  the  alr-llne.  or 
alr-tranaport  rating  (ATR).  complete.  $435. 
The  word  "complete."  as  used  here.  Indi- 
cates thst  all  training  supplies,  books,  equip- 
ment, and  ground-school  courses,  have  been 
provided  by  the  flight-school  operator  and 
are  Included  In  the  costs  shown. 

WhUe  It  Is  true  that  some  GI  flight 
trainees  receive  subsistence  while  undergo- 
ing their  training,  the  percentage  is  quite 
small  as  compared  to  other  training  pro-' 
grams,  and  can.  for  the  moment,  be  Ignored. 
Obviously,  subilataoee  is  an  expenditure 
which  would  be  nscaeiry  regardless  of  the 
program  Indulged  In  by  these  veterana. 
Also,  quite  obvloualy,  the  longer  the  train- 
ing course,  the  greater  the  subsistence  costs. 
This  alone  eiplodea  part  of  the  money-saving 
argument  at  oor  Government  bureaus,  who 
apparently  favor  the  full  time.  4-year  college 
course. 

If  we  are  to  accept  the  Budget  Bureau's 
statement  that  ~00  percent  of  this  training 
serves  no  occupational  purpose,"  we  could 
reasonably  assume  that  that  percentage  of 
our  veteran  trainees  are  enrolled  In  private 
pilot  courses.  We  are  at  a  loss  to  understand 
how  else  they  could  have  arrived  at  such  a 
percentage — since  the  holder  of  a  commercial 
license  Is  certainly  qualified  to  make  an 
occupational  use  of  his  training. 

If  the  Inference  here  Is  that  each  flight 
trainee  should  be  guaranteed  profitable  em- 
ployment upon  the  completion  of  his  train- 
ing. I  wotild  like  to  ask,  "How  many  of  cur 
coUeges  and  vocational  schools  can  make, 
and  keep,  such  a  promise  to  their  students?" 

For  the  sake  of  simplicity,  and  basing  our 
figures  on  the  inference  that  90  percent  of 
our  GI  flight  trainees  are  enrolled  In  the 
private  pilot  course,  let  us  assume  that  90 
percent  of  the  flight  training  costs  the  Gov- 
ernment an  average  of  $435  per  student,  and 
that  the  remaining  10  percent  of  the  veter- 
ans are  In  the  top  price  commercial  pilot 
bracket  at  an  average  of  $1,850. 

Using  the  reported  total  of  118,400  flight 
trainees,  we  find  that  these  costs  represent 
an  average  of  only  $590  per  student,  or  a 
grand  total  of  only  $09,858,000  paid  to  the 
flight  schools. 

Assuming  that  these  flguraa  are  closely 
correct,  we  find  that  there  la  a  balance  of 
$187,144,000  which  has  not  been  accounted 
for. 

There  are.  quite  naturally,  other  expenses 
to  be  figured  Into  the  cost  of  this  program — 
overhead  and  subsistence. 

The  overhead  is.  of  course,  the  cost  of  op- 
erating the  many  VA  ofBces.  and  the  salaries 
at  the  thousands  of  public  ofBcebolders 
manning  them. 

A  recent  report  Indicates  that  the  VA  now 
employs  some  300.000  ptnooM  In  the  sdmln- 
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Istratlon  of  the  GI  program — which,  as  we 
know,  covers  many  other  veterans  matters 
than  the  training  program. 

Assuming  a  high  average  of  $3,000  yearly 
salary  for  each  VA  employee,  we  arrive  at  a 
total  salary  expenditure  of  $600,000,000  for 
the  entire  administration. 

Obviously,  only  a  very  small  percentage  of 
these  VA  employees  are  concerned  solely  with 
the  flight  training  program— undoubtedly 
far  less  than  5  percent  of  the  total. 

In  fairness,  let  us  use  the  5  percent  figure. 
We  find,  thus,  that  the  salary  costs,  which 
could  rightfully  be  charged  against  the  flight 
training  program,  would  amount  to  only  $30,- 
000,000  yearly. 

This  would  leave  some  $157,144,000  to  be 
applied  against  office  rental,  maintenance, 
equipment,  travel,  correspondence,  and  sub- 
sistence costs. 

Are  we  to  believe  that  the  elimination  of 
the  flight  training  program  will  result  In 
any  appreciable  reduction  of  these  overhead 
cosU? 

Would  It  appreciably  reduce  the  number  of 
VA  employees,  or  the  office  space  being  uti- 
lized by  this  bureau? 

I  think  that  our  long  experience  with  our 
Government  bureaus  will  convince  us  that 
the  answer  to  those  questions  is  an  emphatic 
"No." 

As  far  as  the  subsistence  costs  are  con- 
cerned. It  Is  foolish  to  believe  that  the  elim- 
ination of  this  phase  of  the  GI  program  would 
effect  a  saving. 

If,  as  recommended  by  the  VA  and  the  Bu- 
reau of  the  Budget,  we  are  to  eliminate  short- 
term  courses  and  enroll  all  eligible  veterans 
in  long-term  college  courses.  It  Is  obvious 
that  these  subsistence  costs  would  Increase, 
rather  than  decrease. 

Again  I  say,  the  overhead  and  subsistence 
costs  could  not  properly  be  considered  as 
saved  were  the  lilght-tralnlng  program  elim- 
inated. Unless  all  potential  veteran  flight 
trainees  were  barred  from  participation  In 
the  GI  program,  this  money — which  we  are 
asked  to  believe  would  be  a  saving  to  the 
public — would  simply  go  Into  other  longer, 
and  more  costly  training  programs. 

The  relatively  few  VA  employees  now  con- 
cerned with  the  flight-training  program, 
would  simply  be  transferred  to  other  training 
branches — and  the  salary  costs  would  remain 
the  same. 

By  forcing  the  veteran  to  enroll  In  long- 
term  college  courses  the  program  would  be 
lengthened,  thus  requiring  the  costly  main- 
tenance of  this  Government  agency  for  a 
longer  period  of  time. 

Regarding  the  question  of  subsistence,  we 
find  that  a  relatively  small  p>ercentage  of  the 
veterans  enroUed  In  the  flight-training  pro- 
gram are  actually  drawing  subsistence. 

The  great  majority  of  these  students — a 
fair  percentage  might  be  75  percent — are  cm- 
ployed  In  a  trade  or  profession,  and  Indulge 
In  their  flight  training  as  an  after-work,  or 
week-end  activity. 

In  this  manner,  this  training  program  Is 
affording  these  veterans,  who  are  honestly 
trying  to  provide  for  themselves  and  their 
families,  an  opportunity  to  receive  some 
benefit  from  the  GI  program.  A  benefit 
which  otherwise  might  be  denied  them — 
unless,  of  course,  they  are  content  to  force 
the  meager  existence  provided  by  subsistence, 
upon  their  families — while  they  spend  4 
years  studying  a  college  course  which  has 
the  same  proportionate  chance  of  assuring 
them  gainful  employment  as  does  the  filght- 
tralnlng  program. 

Not  only  does  this  program,  in  this  man- 
ner, represent  an  advantage  to  the  veteran, 
but  it  also  represents  a  saving  of  tax  money 
over  the  long-term  college  course,  where 
practically  100  percent  of  the  GI  students 
receive  subsistence. 

A  common-sense  examination  cf  this  mat- 
ter quickly  reveals  the  weaknesses  in  the  ar- 
gument put  forth  by  our  Oovernment  em- 
ployees, and  designed  to  convince  the  tax- 


paying  public  that  the  elimination  of  this 
particular  program  would  result  In  a  great 
saving  of  public  taxes. 

Such  a  move  would,  quite  obviously, 
through  a  lengthening  of  the  program,  re- 
quire longer  employment  of  these  public 
servants  who  are  now  so  frantically  trying 
to  discredit  this  program  In  an  effort  to  in- 
sure a  longer  period  of  employment  for  them- 
selves. 

Such  a  move  would  only  resvilt  In  in- 
creased costs  through  costlier  training 
courses,  increased  subsistence  costs,  and 
greater  overhead  occasioned  by  a  lengthen- 
ing of  the  program. 

I  have  attempted  to  fairly  and  reasonably 
answer  the  silly  Job-assuring  propaganda 
Issued  by  our  public  employees — apparently 
In  an  attempt  to  deprive  the  veteran  of  the 
money  originally  intended  for  his  use  in 
the  training  of  his  choice.  In  order  that  It 
might  be  charmeled  Into  the  pockets  of  these 
bureaucrats  In  the  form  of  needless  salaries. 

Most  greatly  concerned  In  this  matter, 
however.  Is  the  veteran  himself — the  appar- 
ently forgotten  man  in  these  statistical  re- 
ports  Issued   by   our   Government   bureaus. 

Are  his  rights  and  desires  not  to  be  con- 
sidered In  this  matter? 

It  is  a  sad  commentary  on  the  memory  of 
the  American  public,  that  we  have  such  con- 
vincing evidence  of  Its  forgetfulness  of  its 
debt  to  our  once  "beloved"  veterans,  that  we 
now— under  the  guise  of  econon^y — plan  to 
deprive  them  of  their  legal  and  rightful  re- 
ward for  the  time  taken  from  their  lives  in  the 
service  of  our  country. 

Are  we  to  become  an  "Indian  giving"  na- 
tion? 

Are  we,  in  a  moment  of  exuberant  relief  at 
our  victorious  deliverance  from  that  conflict, 
to  magnanimously  promise  these  beys  this 
meager  reward  for  their  services — only  to 
snatch  It  from  them,  even  before  that  war 
has  been  officially  ended.  In  order  that  a  few 
public-office  holders,  and  global-minded  poli- 
ticians, might  be  benefited? 

Are  we  to  sanction  the  efforts  of  these 
suddenly  economy-minded  public  servants 
who,  on  the  one  hand,  condone  the  gift  of 
many  billions  of  dollars  to  foreign  nations, 
while,  on  the  other,  they  recommend  that 
bureaucratic  strings  be  put  on  this  small 
financial  reward  to  which  our  veterans  are 
rightfully  entitled— and  to  which  the  veter- 
ans themselves  are  contributing  through 
taxes? 

Are  we  now  willing  to  admit  that  a  group 
of  men,  so  lacking  in  ability  that  they  must 
depend  upon  government  employment  for 
their  livelihood,  are  better  qualified  to  de- 
cide the  veteran's  future  than  is  the  veteran 
himself? 

I  am  not  blessed  with  an  exceptional  mem- 
ory, yet  it  Is  not  so  poor  that  I  cannot  recall 
a  period — less  than  three  short  years  ago — 
when  the  future  of  our  great  Nation  depended 
upon  the  ability  and  Judgement  of  these  very 
veterans  whom  our  bureaucrats  are  now  at- 
tempting to  discredit  in  the  eyes  of  the  tax- 
paying  public.  ^ 


Rent  Control  Is  Decontrolled 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ARTHUR  G.  KLEIN 

or  NEW   TOBK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  18,  1948 

Mr.  KLEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  Tuesday 
night  I  voted  against  passage  of  the 
eunuch  rent-control  measure  because  I 
could  not  bring  myself  to  be  a  party  to 
Imposing  such  a  fraud  on  the  American 


public.    I  so  expressed  myself  on  the 
floor  of  this  House. 

In  this  morning's  Washington  Post 
there  is  an  editorial  which  is  In  the 
nature  of  an  epilog  to  the  action  taken 
Tuesday.  The  Post  editorial  succinctly 
sums  up  the  opinions  expressed  on  the 
floor  by  the  opponents  of  the  emascu- 
lated measure  as  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency  sent  it  to  the 
floor. 

The  only  thing  omitted  from  the  edi- 
torial Is  reference  to  the  futility  of  con- 
sumer lobbying  against  the  activities  of 
the  real-estate  lobby — it  was  Just  2  weeks 
ago  that  nearly  2,000  veterans  came  to 
Washington  to  express  the  urgent  desire 
of  veterans  to  have  real  rent  control 
and  to  get  some  action  on  the  public 
housing  bill. 

Under  consent.  I  am  inserting  the  Post 
editorial  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

DECONTtOLLEO 

No  one  should  be  fooled  by  what  the  Hotis* 
of  Representatives  Tuesday  sought  to  pass 
off  as  an  extension  of  rent  control.  In  vot- 
ing to  give  local  boards  complete  authority 
to  raise  or  decontrol  rents,  the  House  wrote 
the  end  to  any  effective  protection  under  the 
law.  The  action  looms  worse  in  the  light  of 
the  serious  question  raised  by  se\-eral  House 
Members  as  to  the  constitutionality  of  this 
extreme  delegation  of  Federal  power.  NRA, 
It  win  be  recalled,  was  thrown  out  by  the 
Supreme  Court  on  much  the  same  grounds. 
The  net  effect  on  tenants  will,  of  course,  be 
the  same  whether  they  are  mulcted  with 
or  without  the  new  law,  but  if  the  exten- 
sion is  declared  unconstitutional,  the  House 
win  have  succeeded  In  shifting  the  onus 
for  the  final  destruction  to  the  courts. 

What  chance  there  Is  for  strengthening  the 
final  measure  In  conference  will  depend  on 
how  resolutely  the  Senate  conferees  stick 
to  their  guns.  This  is  the  best  hope,  but 
It  is  not  a  bright  one  because  of  the  size 
of  the  House  vote — 251  to  132.  Indeed,  the 
House  decisively  rejected  the  mild  Senate 
bill  which,  though  weak  on  enforcement,  at 
least  maintains  the  authority  of  the  Hous- 
ing Expediter  to  veto  irresponsible  action  by 
local  boards.  The  House  apparently  rea- 
soned, lllogically,  that  because  some  land- 
lords have  endured  hardships  In  the  past.  It 
Is  now  necessary  to  penalize  all  tenants.  If 
the  House  bUl  becomes  law  It  can  scarcely 
promote  anything  but  chaos.  Many  local 
boards  already  have  been  invaded  by  real- 
estate  Interests,  end  even  the  boards  which 
try  to  retain  objectivity  will  be  subject  to 
tremendous  pressures  and  will  have  no  uni- 
form standards. 

There  have  been  many  mistakes  in  the 
administration  of  rent  control,  and  it  Is  fu- 
tile to  argue  where  they  started.  The  point 
is  that  the  House  had  It  within  Its  power  to 
effect  Justice  to  both  landlords  and  tenants 
and  still  maintain  the  protection  that  the 
housing  shortage  demands.  It  has  failed 
miserably. 


To  Get  More  Enlistments  Left  Correct 
Injustices  in  Regular  Army 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  H.  MORRISON 

or   LOtJlSIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  18.  1948 

Mr.  MORRISON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  desire  to 
call  to  the  attention  of  the  House  a  bill 
which  waa  introduced  by  me,  H.  R.  3514, 
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Nf  opvd  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
to  amend  the  Armed  Porees 
Leave  A<jt  of  1M6  with  respect  to  reen- 
Matment  leave  of  enlisted  men: 


etc..  That  section  S  (a)  of 

L«av«  Act  of  1946   t Public 

Tttb  Oong.)  la  bcraby  aiD«nd«d 

J  thereafter  a  pro- 

That  rcenllatnaent 

prior  to  tiM  data  ot  enactment 

shall  not  ba  Tr"Tltiri  t  aa  leave 

wltliin  the  "»— *»«»«f  at  tbte  act." 
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704,  Seventy-ninth  Con- 
grea*.  y  uiid  Angnst  6.  1M6.  known 
as  the  ijennlDal  Leave  Act.  has  created 
to  a  lane  number  of  enlisted 
of  the  anncd  forces.  In  eflect  at 
least  K  I  mounts  to  a  breach  of  contract 
the  government,  for  it  takes  from 
men  reenHstment  furloughs 
th»m  as  indiKement  for  reenlist- 
ment  urder  the  provisions  of  laws  In 
efTect  pr  or  to  the  enactment  of  this  act. 
To  001  rect  this  injustice  I  introduced 
H.  R.  35  4  on  May  19.  1947.  which  pro- 
vides ihs  t  reenUstment  leave  taken  prior 
to  the  di  tte  of  enactment  of  Public  Law 
7*4  shall  not  be  considered  as  leave  taken 
within  t4e  meaalng  of  that  act. 

Is  the  situation.  Under 
of  War  Department  Cir- 
enlar  Sl#.  dated  October  6.  1945.  which 
stemmed  from  Public  Law  73.  Seventy- 
Btoth  Congress,  reenlistment  furloughs 
were  off<  red  enlisted  men  who  reenlisted 
within  3<  days  of  their  discharge  or  who 
who  wer?  discharged  for  the  purpose  of 
immedla  ely  enlisting  or  reenlisting  in 
tb»  atrfii  e.  Clearly,  this  was  an  induce- 
Mcal  to  enlisted  men  to  enUst  or  reen- 
list  for  t  le  purpose  of  maintaining  the 
strength  of  the  peacettOM  Btsolar  Army. 
UkMler  this  promise  a  grnat  many  men 
reenllstei  I  in  the  Regular  Establishment 
or  enllsU  d  from  the  wartime  forces  dur- 
ing the  fall  of  1945  They  took  advan- 
tage of  the  financial  aspects  and  the 
reenilstsent  furlough  which  made  up 
the  proolscs  held  forth. 

These  men  accepted  tbe  offer  In  good 
faith  onj  r  to  find  that  PubUe  Uiw  704. 
which  dl^  not  exist  at  the  time  of  their 
operated  to  charge  these 
against  their  wartime  accnjed 
leave  an|  thus  affected  the  amount  of 
their  ten  Blnal-laava  pay. 
In  thi^  group  ware  many  men  of  kmf 
III  tha  Araur  as  weB  as 
wb>  MMl  onl^ 
With  thl4  tn, 
the  youi 
valtM  of 
TlMry  af  • 
irttaot 


ha  greater 

m  wbo 

only  to  ted  Itoat  It  was  bttt 

the  pm  wttli  •  klek-baefc  detrU 

maotai  tp  their  own  Interests  are  cer- 

mU   on    an    Amy    career. 

wbo  dkl  not  reenllst  came 

t  amtkM  to  enjoy  the  bounties 

bill  of  rights,  while  those  who 

arc  now  charged  with  the  fur- 

the  War  Department 

be  gtven  t^em. 

114.   if  enacted,   will  remove 

rnt  furloughs  taken  prior  to  the 

)roval  of  the  Terminal  Leave 

from  I  the  provision  of  that  act  ai  it 

now  stanJ 


•  flash  In 


Foreign  Policy  of  the  United  States 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


HON.  JOHN  J.  WILUAMS 

oe  BCLAwaas 
IN  THE  SBNATg  OP  THE  UNITED  STATM 

Thursday.  March  18  (legislatire  day  of 
Monday.  March  IS),  194S 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unantaoui  coaaent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Appendht  of  the  Ricord  an  edito- 
rial entitled  **On  Thin  Ice,"  published  in 
the  Wall  Street  Journal  of  March  17, 
1948. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscord. 
as  follows: 

OM  rrnxm  ica 

Said  the  bystander  to  the  bay  who  had 
juat  been  Hshed  from  a  hole  in  the  tee: 

"Tou  should  thank  this  brave  policeman 
for  saving  your  life." 

"^  won't  know  if  Pm  thanktul."  chattered 
the  boy.  "until  after  I  see  what  Pop  docs 
about  my  playing  bookey." 

It  seema  to  us  that  In  relation  to  Its  for- 
eign policy  our  national  administration  Is 
▼ery  much  In  the  position  of  that  boy  whoae 
deceits  had  caught  up  with  him. 

It  la  not  so  much  thst  there  have  been 
mlatakes  and  errors  of  judgment;  our  diplo- 
matic corps  could  bave  t>een  so  many  8olo- 
mona  and  still  not  avoided  thoae.  It  Is 
rath  !T  the  attempt  to  hide  the  errors,  to 
wlt^JioId  the  facts  that  might  cause  the 
country  to  condemn  a  policy  before  It  could 
ba  undertaken,  to  pursue  a  course  long  after 
Its  bankruptcy  was  clear,  to  subctltute  propa- 
ganda for  facts. 

Iter  Tatt  Is  perfectly  right  that  the 
'  of  Csechoalovakla  tixik  place  not  days 
ago  but  montha  ago  when  this  Government 
consented  to  an  arrangement  that  put  that 
coontry  Into  Ruaala's  orbit. 

Ptnland  facea  domloation,  perhapa  extinc- 
tion. We  broke  relations  with  Finland  and 
few  voleaa  were  raised  In  protest.  Radio 
coonMntators  and  publicists  with  entree  to 
Waahlngton  oOctal  circles  were  denouncing 
the  Flnna  aa  a  lot  of  Fascists. 

Mr.  Bymea  went  to  the  foreign  mlnlatcrs' 
confarcnce  in  Loodon  and  stood  faat  against 
the  dSBiimli  ot  Molotov.  Then  be  went  to 
Moscow  and  gave  Mr.  Molotov  most  of  the 
CO*  ceaalons  that  he  had  denied  at  London. 
Mow  iM  makes  a  apseeh  Ulllng  ua  that  we  bad 
bsitev  barry  sad  reann 

Ob  one  day  the  gute  DepevtSMBt  turae 
docwmeata  artUeb  will  fsed  antUWrn- 
feeling  and  lead  mtppvit  to  tiM 


TIMN  welatf  ttatOM 
Ocesmwiwt  bee  bsHirtly  Iscratd  ibil  M 
•  Msi  puras  OOaMMMMsM  ircNO  Ms  aNisl. 


of  propsgaada 


rail, 
another 
or  the 

begins 


lift  Is 

ss  a  polMy  sad  all  tbe 
are  pot  bsMad  11.    fMlort 
ure  la  not  asbi 
improvtaati—  Is  aaS  up  oo  tbe 

previooa  ooa.     Then  the 
again. 

Gocdneaa  knows,  thia  newspaper  has  not 
now  and  aerar  has  had  any  UlUBlons  about 
the  RaHtoaa  We  said  they  meant  to  donU- 
nate  the  world  by  whatever  means  aseoMd 
beat  to  them:  we  aald  It  when  It  was  aoC 
pnpwiar  to  do  so.  But  it  at  thu  moment 
thate  Is  daBger  of  war.  tt  comes  lem  from 
the  cold  calculatloBa  ot  tbe  Pemtons  than 
U  does  from   the   ilmrwiBlksi   ot  our  own 


A  successful  foreign  pohcy  cannot  be  had 
until  the  mistakes  of  the  past  are  liquidated. 
They  cannot  be  liquidated  until  they  are 
acknowledged.  And  the  men  responsible  will 
not  acknowledge  them.  They  will  not  come 
aahore  and  face  the  music.  Tliey  will  con- 
tinue to  skate  on  thin  Ice  even  while  they 
shout  to  us  about  the  danger  of  doing  so. 


United  Textile  Workers  of  America 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  THOMAS  J.  UNE 

or  MASsacwusaris 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  H,  1948 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks.  I  wish  to  include 
in  the  Rzcokd  the  following  copy  of  my 
remarks  made  this  morning  at  the  tenth 
biennial  convention  of  the  United  Textile 
Workers  of  America  at  the  Statler  Hotel 
here  in  Washington: 

Mr.  Chairman  and  fellow  weeken.  I  greet 
you  In  these  words,  with  a  eemplsle  under- 
standing of  their  meaning.  The  fact  tliat 
you  and  I  are  workers,  rather  than  employees, 
establlahea  a  common  bond  between  us. 

It  la  my  prlvUege  to  repreaent  In  the  Con- 
grem  a  hlgiily  Industrlailaed  dlatrlct.  Com- 
ing from  Lawrence.  Maaa.,  which  l*.  one  of  the 
more  Important  textile  centers  of  our  Nation, 
I  have  been  acutely  aware,  ever  since  child- 
hood, of  the  problems  of  textile  workers  and 
of  their  dependence  on  the  huge  mills  which 
dominate  the  economic  life  of  such  a  com- 
munity. 

Up  to  within  recent  times,  textile  workara 
were  among  the  lowest-paid  groupa  in  tbe 
maantecturlng  field.  Aa  in  the  cose  of  my 
hOsas  dty.  a  site  was  choaen,  a  mill  waa  built. 
wqrksrs  ware  recruited  for  It,  not  only  from 
the  Kvroaiidlng  countryaide.  but  from  for- 
eign coxintnea.  The  community  developed 
around  the  mlU.  The  owners  had  great 
power,  and  In  many  subtle  ways  they  pre- 
vented other,  and  better-paying.  IndusUles, 
from  locating  In  the  mill  city  The  ownera 
wanted  ebsap  labor,  witb  a  reserve  pool  of 
UDsmploysd  to  keep  the  workers  In  line  by 
holding  the  fear  of  replacement  over  thalr 
beads.  It  waa  all  rlglat  with  them  to  aei 
worker  against  worker  and  call  It  rriaps 
'  It  beid  wagss  down.  But  tbey 
tbe  preaooes  of  otbsr  tas- 
!  pay  bigher  wages.    And 


M»f  tbey 
o<  tbe  testite  industry 

gaav  ap  «o  oerb.  at 

latHeaHns    Istame  tt  m» 

tr,  ae  eas  darsd  lo  feape 

One  was  lusky  i«  Ptee  a 

fl^9t  mMm   mM  M^V   wSy  VV  W9t9  99^   w4ft  ffvt  WBS 

««  ssfe  aoy  fmstlsas  tsassfwlag  bsuer 
Hag  seaditiows  or  better  pay. 

9f  seaM  odd  sataeiisaes.  la  tbeas  yaan 
darlBfl  vblsb  a  MesMsM  ot  tbe  United  Itatss 
to  bs  etsetsd.  tbe  fsor  of  hjaing  ooe^  Jab 
tntensiflsd.  If  tbe  Dsaiocrats  wta  tbseo 
will  be  a  d«pi  sas ton— this  was  the  wblp  of 
fear  that  was  uaed  to  scare  the  people  InSo 
voting  agatnat  their  own  Intereets.  Th^se 
wbo  employed  tbis  technique  conveniantly 
overlooked  the  (act  that  under  a  suoecastbn 
of  Republican  admlnlstratlona  the  mill-work- 
er never  got  a  fair  rettim  (or  his  labor.  No 
wonder  tbe  owners  preferred  the  cheap  Isbor 
provklsd  through  ImmigratloiK  They  relied 
on  the  (act  that  the  ImmigranU  would  be 
grateful  (or  an  opportunity  which  meager 
aa  it  waa,  reprsscatsd  an  improvement  over 


the  fixed  poverty  which  existed  In  many 
European  countries, 

But  the  owners  forgot  that  opportunity 
means  the  chance  to  ttnprove  ones  lot |n  life. 
The  Immigrants  a«d-iiieir  children,  seeing 
the  tremenddfbWP^eciuctivlty  of  America,  of 
which  they  were  a  part,  soon  realized  that 
they  were  not  getting  a  proportionate  share 
of  the  wealth  which  was  being  created.  They 
saw  that  those  at  the  top,  ever-greedy  for 
extortionate  profits,  were  gambling  with  the 
security  of  the  Nation. 

In  1932  the  people  rebelled  and  cast  off 
their  economic  overlords.  From  that  day 
(orward.  the  progress  of  the  workers,  en- 
couraged by  the  policies  of  a  Democratic 
administration,  h.is  been  substantial.  It  is 
no  longer  a  question  of  the  Individual  worker 
unfairly  pitted  against  the  wealth  and  power 
of  a  corporation.  The  Imbalance  has  been 
largely  corrected  l)ecause  workers,  by  Join- 
ing together,  have  acquired  a  power  of  their 
own  which  management  must  consider  on 
nearly  even  terms. 

This  convention  is  a  healthy  example  of 
labor's  new  statute  on  the  American  scene. 
During  the  past  16  years  of  emancipation 
your  gains  have  been  many,  and  your  morale 
was  high.  All  this  has  come  atwut  through 
the  development  of  collective  bargaining. 

You  have  advanced  a  long  way  since  the 
turbulent  days  of  the  1912  strike  at  Lawrence 
which  focussed  Nation-wide  attention  on 
the  substandard  wages  and  working  condi- 
tions in  the  textile  Industry.  In  those  days, 
an  unfortunate  Impression  was  spread  about 
the  country  that  mill-workers  were  possessed 
by  some  alien  and  violent  ideas.  As  the 
passing  years  have  demonstrated,  nothing 
could  Ire  further  from  the  truth. 

You  have  made  collective  Iwrgainlng  work 
without  hitch  or  hindrance.  For  this,  both 
you  and  management  are  deserving  of  praise, 
because  you  have  worked  together  as  a  team. 

While  other  Industries  have  been  plagued 
by  labor-management  troubles  which  verged 
on  national  crises  textile  workers  and  their 
employers  have  t>een  able  to  compromise 
their  differences. across  the  conference  table 
in  a  manner  which  proves  their  mutual  sense 
of  responslbllltyj  This  Is  good.  It  gives 
us  confidence  In  the  future.  The  pattern  of 
conciliation  which  you  ixave  woven,  should 
be  held  up  as  an  Inspiration  to  other  In- 
dustries, so  that  we  may  have  domestic  peace 
with  progress. 

The  United  Textile  Workers  have  solved 
many  of  their  problems  but  not  all.  With 
each  passing  day  the  structure  and  func- 
tioning of  our  national  economy  Is  l>ecom- 
ing  more  complex.  New  problems  wUl  arise, 
requiring  delicate  adjustments.  But  as  you 
and  management  come  to  know  each  other 
better  as  partners  In  production  the  chances 
Of  finding  a  suitable  answer  for  any  diaagrec- 
Bient  constantly  Improve. 

Fundamentally  we  all  believe  In  our  way 
ot  lite,  in  spite  of  Ito  Imperfections,  It  la  ao 
Clearly  sttperior  to  all  others,  thst  tbers  Is 


TiM  nisi  wliMi  Piafess  the  aioiar  cf  AaMT' 

ifsri  a/irietf  f»  |f  It 00  #tif«f (frMe,  WMfll  talMt 
Mm  •iraigM  IMd  midway  lieiweea  tiM  UH» 
svsn  delPPW  af  apcMlMtai  aad  tetalltaHafi' 

Aaierlssn  is  not  sasetly  wbat  It  means  to 
aaotber,  but,  in  earylng  degress,  ws  all  uss 
II. 

hUu  true  freemen  ws  srs  anxious  not  to 
dlssard  our  tools  and  machines,  and  roads, 
aad  motive  power,  but  to  improve  them. 
Tbers  Is  a  d^namie  power  in  the  American 
system  which  we  must  not  loae.  Unfortu- 
nately, that  energy  for  creating  the  good 
things  of  life  works  In  flu  and  staru.  Some- 
times, as  during  the  war,  it  produced  as  never 
before.  At  other  times — in  the  1930's — It 
slowed  down  to  a  walk.  It  Is  this  brlUlafnt 
but  uneven  performance  of  our  work  as  a 
Nation,  that  we  must  smooth  out  for  steady 
and  uninterrupted  progress. 


To  Improve  our  indvistrlal  ayatem  it  is 
necessary  to  provide  a  living,  annual  wage 
for  all  those  who  are  willing  to  work. 

All  workers,  employers,  and  professional 
men  should  organize  among  their  respective 
groups,  BO  that  the  rights  and  responsibilities 
of  all  shall  be  recognized.  The  principle  of 
collective  bargaining  Is  essentially  demo- 
c»atlc.  Being  so,  It  should  extend  to  every 
person  who  earns  a  living. 

The  millions  of  Americans  who  now  exist 
without  adequate  housing,  without  medical 
care,  without  security  In  times  of  unemploy- 
ment or  during  old  age.  constitute  a  twin 
challenge  to  our  vaunted  efficiency  and  hu- 
manity. In  most  cases  they  are  the  victims 
of  circumstances  beyond  their  control.  They 
get  the  very  short  end  of  a  profit  system 
which  does  not  permit  necessities  to  trickle 
down  to  those  at  the  bottom. 

The  failure  of  those  leaders  who  are  so 
wrapped  up  in  other  matters  that  they  do 
nothing  to  correct  these  Injustices,  might 
well  turn  this  unanswered  challenge  Into  a 
threat.  The  displaced  persons  of  our  country 
will  not  always  accept  the  have-not  status 
assigned  to  them.  Already,  the  agents  and 
fellow-travelers  of  communism  are  working 
on  them,  pointing  to  our  obvious  neglect  of 
the  dispossessed,  and  luring  them  with  prom- 
ises of  bread,  to  reject  our  system  and  sup- 
plant It  with  another. 

These  are  strong  words,  but  the  time  has 
come  to  say  them.  If  we  closed  our  eyes  to 
these  realities,  we  would  be  faithless  to  cur 
reeponslbllitles  as  Americans. 

The  circulation  of  blood  in  the  human 
body  must  reach  the  smallest  vessels  or  the 
whole  system  will  suffer.  So  It  Is  with  ou# 
economic  system.  It  cannot  be  half  healthy 
and  half  sick.  We  must  be  ever  alert  to 
cure  the  small  Iniection  before  It  spreads. 

I  believe  that  organized  labor  knows  more 
about  the  material  needs  of  the  people  than 
any  other  Institution.  For  that  reason.  It 
has  a  responsibility  commensurate  with  Its 
new  power,  to  work  In  repairing  the  small 
holes  In  the  dike,  before  the  threatening 
flood  waters  breach  cur  national  unity. 

To  build  a  strong  America  where  no  honest 
citizen  shall  l>e  an  outcast — that  Is  the  most 
effective  barrier  to  the  Infiltrations  of  com- 
munism. 

In  that  effort,  latx>r  must  play  a  leading 
part. 

Our  forefathers  struggled  to  win  the  politi- 
cal and  religious  freedorns  which  we  now  en- 
Joy.  But,  as  we  of  today  move  forward 
toward  new  horizons,  we  are  meeting  up 
with  new  problems.  The  rolutlons  to  them 
are  not  ready  made.  We  must  tackle  them 
with  the  best  of  our  human  resources  If  we 
are  to  find  the  answer  to  them.  If  we  fall, 
we  cease  to  be  pioneers  in  the  democratic 
tradition,  and  shall  bsooms  slsvss  living 
under  the  lash  of  dictatorship. 

One  look  St  the  despairing  nations  of 
Curops  •hoMld  eeaviflss  us  thst  there  Is  little 
time  to  loss, 

Th«y  srs  wonderlns  If  we  can  h«^p  them 
WHHttui  wfntkoMuu  (Au  (/Wfl  system, 

Ws  ahsit  Mud  lliMl  tM  to  turn  tlMf  will 
gsiii  •trsHgtb  to  rs«ut  tbe  ImM  of  eommU' 
niom  Ws  srs  dtHtm  this  to  protofi  ouriMrivss 
sgaiMvi  the  day  when  otbenriss  wt  might 
siaiui  aiaiM  sgaiitat  s  Oommtmlst'domiaated 
world. 

In  tbs  nMaatlme.  what  about  tbe  boiae- 
front? 

As  dslegstss  of  ths  Units  1  Textile  Workers 
of  America  affiliated  with  the  American  Fed« 
eratlon  of  Labor  I  leave  you  with  this  chal> 
lenglng  thought.  Our  founding  fathers  won 
the  struggle  for  civil  litMrtles.  Shall  we  fall 
In  the  struggle  to  establish  a  charter  for 
economic  liberties? 

If  we  are  Indifferent  to  the  grim  realities 
of  cur  times,  we  shall  faU. 

If.  however,  we  face  them  honestly  and 
fearlesaly  with  a  determination  to  remove 


want  and  fear  from  our  society,  we  ahail 
succeed. 

Free  enterprise  mvut  t>e  developed  to  mean 
opportunity  for  all,  or  else. 

This  Is  the  Issue  and  I  am  confident  that. 
with  tbe  assistance  of  organized  lal>or,  the 
people  of  the  United  States  will  win  through 
to  a  greater  and  stronger  future  for  them- 
selves and  this  world  of  humankind. 


Amendment  to  Government  Meat 
Inspection  Act 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WALTER  C.  PLOESER 

or  MISSOTJBI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  18.  1948 

Mr.  PLOESER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  article 
on  the  United  States  Government  Meat 
Inspection  Act,  distributed  by  the  Amal- 
gamated Meat  Cutters  and  Butcher 
Workmen  of  North  America: 

To  the  Members  of  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives : 

The  following  editorial  appeared  In  the 
columns  of  the  Butcher  Workman,  the  of- 
ficial organ  of  the  Amalgamated  Meat  Cutters 
and  Butcher  Workmen  of  North  America, 
American  Federation  of  Labor,  which  is  read 
by  200,000  members  of  our  un*on. 

The  amendment  to  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment Meat  Inspection  Act  has  reflected  In 
the  cost  of  meat  products  to  the  consumer 
and  has  caused  additional  cost  of  operation 
of  many  small  Independent  packers,  threat- 
ening their  existence. 

The  amendment  should  be  repealed. 

"a    GEaX-LADCN    KNITE 

"A  few  days  before  the  adjournment  of  the 
most  reactionary  Congress  this  Nation  had 
ever  assembled  In  Its  legislative  halls,  a  germ- 
laden  knife  was  plunged  Into  the  back  of 
every  consumer  of  meat  products  In  the 
United  States.  The  appropriation  for  United 
States  Government  meat  Inspection,  which 
has  safeguarded  the  health  of  the  American 
people  for  tbe  past  41  years,  was  slashed  ap- 
proximately $11,000,000. 

"Shortly  after  the  turn  of  the  present  cen- 
tury, the  then  young  novelist,  Upton  Sinclair, 
overnight  sprang  lnt.o  nattonsl  promlnencs 
when  his  flrrt  surreasful  book.  The  Jungle, 
wss  published.  Sinclair  informed  an  un«us» 
psctlnx  Wf;T)d  frf  th*  filthy  conrtltkms  undwt 
whirh  nvMt/>ck  wa«  slaughtered  and  pttte* 
eased  tff  Aflisrieati  mest  psckeri.  tuberrutsr 
hogs  afid  settle,  as  wtU  u  ll«Mlo«k  ttn^HM 
with  WMpy  other  hWMA  soawiifllssbn  dUk 
esses,  wars  sleiiffhtersd  ead  iMt  tUfHHfc 
svenue*  of  disirthutkm  for  ttumtm  eonsump- 
tion, 

"flffP  liMPd»iil  of  •'Hdter*  WpO  fOMfht  lA 

ths  ■pamsh'AiasrlssM  War  were  polseaetf  and 
disd  of  tiie  piomslne  and  (lUh  thsss  pseksrs 
•tuffed  into  tin  csni  and  sold  to  ths  Oov- 
srnmsnt  ss  food  for  men  who  wsrs  flghtlng 
snd  dying  in  tlis  PhlUpplnea. 

"Out  of  it  all  came  the  Federal  meat-ln« 
spectlon  law,  and  with  it  came  the  most  sani- 
tary and  modern  meat-packing  planU  In  ths 
world. 

"The  coet  of  administering  Federal  meat 
inspection  has  always  been  and  always  should 
he  bomt  by  the  United  States  Government. 
The  gentlemen  who  graced  the  July-ad- 
journed National  Congress  can  l>e  compared 
in  many  respects  with  cheaters  and  chlaelers. 
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Uany  of  :hem  had  pet  bills  which  were  lag- 
in  tpe  commuteca  to  which  th«7  wer* 
Th«7  wanUd  moacy  for  «oll  ooa- 
Mrvatlon    school  Itinchaa.  etc. 

"When  it  Memcd  taipolble  for  than  to 
cure  tteae  appcopctotW—,  Xhaj  manipu- 
lated thr  nigh  a  putrid  hone- trading  policy 
to  divert  lome  of  the  approprlatiooa  for  Fed. 
cral  BMMl  ^feMpaottm  to  ttair  own  pet  legis- 
lative acMiia:  and  tn  thla  we  repeat  again,  a 
knife  waa  driven  Into  the  back  of 
eoAsumcr  of  meat  products  tn  the 
Satee. 


United 

"The  n^tlllons 
from    th 
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of  dollars  which  were  slashed 
Federal    meat-Inspection    appro- 
went    for    soli    consTvatlon    and 
At  the  same  time,  this  ad- 
^t  at  Federal  meat  Inspection  was 
upon  the  backs  of  the  meat  pack- 
themfelves  which  Is  an  abominable  be- 
everything  aaaklng  tar  risantlnsss 
tnttustry  that  must  have,  above  all 
ipgs.  white  sanitation 
repreeentatlves   of    the    American 
Institute  appeared  before  the  congree- 
cpfnmlttee  In  opposition  to  the  con- 
slaah  Ln  Federal  meat- Inspection 
It  la  latarerttng  to  note 
aauMM.  vho  Is  iiypnaid 
to  the  maat-pMlilBg  tedustry.  was 
particularly  conocmcd  In  aeeaapllahing  the 
of  these  white  funds. 
Federal  Oovernment  will  not  con- 
>ay  the  full  freight  of  Federal  meat 
then  the  law  might  Just  as  well 
be  repeal^,  beeauae  ttlth^nd  allme  and  dis- 
a^atn  creep  Into   the  products  of 
meat-packing   industry. 

1  meat  Inspector  must  always 

Independent  Federal  oBcer.    Be  mtist 

compelled    to   depend    upon    the 

the   plant  to  which  be  has  been 

U>  pay  bis  salary      He  must  never 

to  court  the  good  will  of  pack- 

ovaers  to  keep  his  )ob.     He  must 

n  comparable  to  an  FBI  agent 

t  inapectton. 

packers  muM  ce  are  even   per- 

pay  for  their  own  tnayeetk».  then 

of  theae  Federal  men  of 

oat.     The  Inspector,  under  the  dis- 

congreaalonal   arrangement,    will 

lathing  more  than  an  employee  of 

Such  an  arrangement   ta  un- 

and  has  the  posBlhUlty  of  leading 

IBth  and  rtlme  and  poaslble  death 

Of  Inaoeeot  people  because  of 


n  mall 


meiit 


indei  cndence 


coi  tpel 


Inapietlon. 


o  tst 


to  rard 


meat  packers  to  pay  for  their 

forgetting  all  else.  wUl  put 

many  small  padiers.    The 

advised  us  that  under 

It.   hia    Inspection   cost 

yanr  vtll  exceed  112.900. 

ljara«k«lcal  that  a  good  portion  of 

Federal  Inspection  appropriations 

lunch  funds;  and  it  is  within 

of  reasonable  thinking  that  with 

lunches  will  also  go  the  germs 

ibercUloais   and    many   other   mlcroblc 

meat  packer   Ihrrwulioiil   the  Na- 
larg»    and    small,    and    every   decent- 
^itlaen  in  the  United  Sutea  ahould 
nodsrn  and  snnltary 
throagkont  the  workl 
They 
wl|h  private  or  ss^piprtvats 


knife  thnt  waa  driven 

at  the  meal  awwiiilim.  pyb- 

immcdlately  when  Con- 

aln  called  Into  session,  may  prove 

to  be  the  first  step  back  to  the 

we  repeat:  This  amendment  should 

iTSD  iiEAt  Comas  amd 

WOSOUCKM  ow  N 

CsKaaollLL. 


MiliUry  Foreifii  Policy 


KXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  H.  BENDER 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRESENTATIVM 

Wednesday.  March  17,  1949 

Mr.  BENDER  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarlu  in  the 
Ricou.  I  include  the  foUowlng  article 
entitled  "Mlhtary  Foreign  Policy."  by 
Thomas  L.  Stokes,  from  the  Washington 
Dally  News  of  March  18.  1948: 
xruTAav  roBxwM  roucr 
(By  Thomas  L.  Stokes) 

The  American  people  now  know  the  bare 
and  basic  truth.  That  is  simply  that  our  for- 
eign poller,  as  now  projected  by  the  admin- 
istration, is  for  a  "show  ol  force"  to  try  to 
cheek  Russia's  advance  by  infiltration  into 
western  Surope. 

Tills  Is  a  military  term  It  was  tn  military 
terms  that  President  Truman  proposed  bis 
forettrn  policy  to  Confraas.  The  military 
emphasized  when  be  bolstered  another 
appeal  for  universal  military  training,  which 
Is  not  new.  by  urging  revival  of  temporary 
selective  service,  wblch  was  new.  to  buUd  up 
oar  Miaugth  tmtli  soeh  time  as  universal 
■ymary  tralnhaf  to  MMcted  and  operating  as 
•n  adequate  iMsnoli  of  miaad  men 

■e  alao  aaked  for  qpMk  approval  by  the 
of  the  European  recovery  program,  to 
iplete  congresslonsl  action  on  that  eco- 
ilc  rehabilitation  measure  wblch  up  to 
now  has  been  the  basto  of  our  foreign  policy 
•■  aCeets  the  spread  of  eotnmuniam. 

But  the  emphasis  was  on  the  military.  8o 
now  we  have  a  military  foreign  policy  pro- 
We  have  reached  that  sti^e.  It  may 
as  a  surprise— If  not  ss  a  shock— to  a 
great  many  of  our  people.  But  there  It  Is. 
naked  as  s  bayonet. 

Just  how  we  got  there,  and  leaa  than  8 
years  after  the  end  of  the  most  disastrous 
war  In  history  and  nominally  espousing  a 
poUey  of  psace.  will  be  something  for  the 
htoterlans  to  quibble  over.  It  may  be  found 
that  an  Influence  in  our  policy  was  the 
weight  of  advice  from  the  mUltary  men  who 
have  had  so  important  a  part  In  otir  ■Meigii 
paUcy  cuuncUs  since  the  war.  contrary  to 
mm  tradition.  This  tendency  has  been  crlti- 
claed  because  of  the  natural  Inclination  of 
military  men.  because  of  their  very  training. 
to  think  of  foreign  policy  In  terms  of  military 
strategy. 

Our  proposed  new  policy  was  Influenced 
by  tte  advice  of  military  men  that  the  only 
laaguafe  Russia's  rulers  understand  U  mil- 
itary rtrsBftli  and  that  OoDgrcas  must  do 
somettalat  quleli  about  providing  it.  with- 
out dilly-dallylng  over  details. 

It  is  dUBrult  to  see  how  anything  but 
war  can  come  tUtlmateiy  out  of  a  situation 
where  two  strong  nations  arm  to  the  teeth 
against  each  other  aa  potential  foes  snd 
avidly  seek  allies  all  around  the  worM.  eepe- 
dally  such  two  proud  nations,  natthar  in- 
clined to  give  wsy  before  the  other,  but  only 
to  be  slcwly  stirred  up  to  fever  heat  by  each 
raeceaslve  move  by  the  other — that  la.  un- 
leaa  somebody  comes  to  his 
us  ftght  now,  for  instsnce.  to 
whether  we  are  going  to  make  some  sort  of 
omnmitment  of  military  aid  to  the  western 
■uropean  nations  wblch  have  banded  to- 
gether for  mutual  protection. 

We  are  far  along  the  road,  a  road  that 
many  look  down  with  horror.  It  may  be 
too  late.  But  there  Is  one  alternative,  the 
one  which  Is  our  traditional  way.  Iliat  Is. 
te  some  wanner  to  get  about  the  confer- 
ence table  with  the  Russians  right  now  and 
aee  if  something  can't  t>e  worked  out.  even 


If  It  means,  as  has  been  suggested,  thnt 
President  Truman  take  the  InlUatlve.  aa 
the  leader  of  the  more  powerful  nation,  and 
ask  for  a  meeting  with  Joseph  Stslin. 

We.  In  our  might,  can  afford  to  be  humble 
to  try  to  save  rlvlltzatlon.  Our  people  cer- 
tainly want  that  and.  if  they  want  It  enough, 
they  can  ral«e  their  vo»ce-«.  and  raise  them 
loudly.  The  Rtissian  people,  too,  certainly 
don't  want  war. 


UoUed  Nitioas  Impotent  To  Enforce 
DecisioBS 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  UWRENCE  H.  SMITH 


IN  THE  HOUS«  OF  RKPRBSENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  18,  1948 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. It  has  been  argued  with  great  ve- 
hemence that  unless  the  Security  Council 
acts  Immediately  to  enforce  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  General  A'^.scmbly  it 
will  mean  the  defeat  of  the  United  Na- 
tions objectives  and  people  will  lose  faith 
in  it.  So  that  the  record  may  show  what 
the  facts  are  in  answer  to  this  argument 
I  submit  the  following  to  .show  that  the 
United  NatKms  has  failed  in  many  in- 
.stances  to  enforce  Its  decisions.  The 
following  extracts  from  the  United  Na- 
tions Weekly  Bulletin  are  direct 'y  In 
point: 

1.  The  Interim  Committee  is  meeting,  but 
the  Russians  and  thcu  satellite  sUtes  are 
boycottuig  it. 

a.  The  Balkan  Committee  did  not  siic- 
caad  in  any  way  and  the  evenu  in  Greece 
aae  the  biggest  proof  of  the  faUure  of  the 
DBitsd  Nations  there. 

3.  Korea  ta  at  present  being  considered  by 
the  Interim  Committee  after  the  Korean 
Commission  reported  iU  failure  and  the  c  b- 
stractloo  of  lU  work  by  the  Reds  and  Rus- 
sian trocps.  the  whole  matter  is  being  dis- 
cuased  tn  tha  tMmim  Oanmtttce  so  as  to 
refer  the  matter  for  raconsldermtion  before 
the  General  Assembly 

4.  The  problems  of  India  and  South  Africa 
show  that  the  reaolution  of  the  General 
Assembly  tn  1M«  was  disregarded  by  South 
Africa,  aad  that  when  the  matter  came  again 
before  tba  General  AaMasbly  this  year  the 
whole  profaai tings  earns  to  nothing.  That 
is  a  good  example  to  prove  to  you  how  the 
United  Nations  organisation  works. 

fi  There  Is  another  problem,  the  Franco 
regime,  which  was  brought  before  the  United 
Natkms  In  1946.  when  the  Asasmbiy  recom- 
mended that  tbm  said  regime  be  det>arrrd 
from  memberatatp  In  ail  United  Nations  agen- 
cies, and  that  all  members  of  the  United 
Natlona  ahould  immediately  recall  their 
Ambassadors  and  Ministers  from  Itfadrld. 
The  following  reapooae  was  made  in  1947  to 
that  resotution:  l^>ur  sUtes  recalled  their 
Ambassadors  and  Ministers  from  Madrid. 
!•  said  they  had  no  Ambassadors  or  Mlnls- 
30  that  they  iMd  no  diplomatic  reia- 
wlth  Spain,  and  1  said  that  it  would 
to  the  reaolutloa.  One  sute.  namely, 
Argentina,  simply  refuaed  to  comply  with  the 
said  resolution.  It  still  has  dlplomstic  rela- 
tlona  with  Franco,  and  as  s  rewsrd  Argentina 
was  elected  as  a  member  of  the  Security 
Council  m  October  1M7. 

6.  The  United  Nations  also  failed  to  adjust 
the  dlAaance  between  Kgypt  and  Britain. 
Thta  dtoptota  came  before  the  Security  Coun- 
cil in  August  1947.  and  after  several  weeka 
of  debate  the  CouncU  was  unable  to  reach 
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any  decision,  and  it  could  not  proceed  any 
further. 

7.  The  situation  In  Kashmir  between  India 
and  PaklsUt4ta  very  serious.  Two  thousand 
persons  are^ing  killed  dally  and  several 
thousands  injured  Thousands  of  houses  are 
being  burnt  and  razed  to  the  ground,  and 
yet  the  Security  Council  debated  the  matter 
for  many  weeks  and  has  not  up  to  date  been 
able  to  reatfh  any  satisfactory  solution. 

8.  The  rffugees  and  displaced -persons 
problem:  On  the  12th  of  February  194fl  the 
General  Assembly  adopted  a  resolution  recog- 
nizing that  the  problem  of  refugees  and  dis- 
placed persons  is  one  of  Immediate  urgency. 
By  a  resoliHlon  of  the  same  Assembly  on 
the  15th  of?December  1946  the  General  As- 
sembly appitved  the  constitution  of  the  In- 
ternational Refugee  Organization  and  urged 
members  of  the  United  Nations  "to  give  the 
most  favoralile  consideration  to  receiving 
each  into  its  territory  at  the  earliest  possible 
time  so  far  f%  may  be  practicable  for  per- 
manent settlement  its  fair  share  of  the  non- 
repatriable  nersons  who  are  the  concern  of 
the  International  Refugee  Organization." 

The  only  available  figure  up  to  date  on 
the  number  of  refugees  was  given  on  the 
2ad  of  M.iy  1947,  when  the  number  of  refugees 
was  given  as  879.950.  Out  of  the  57  nations 
In  the  United  Nations,  not  more  than  20 
have  responded  to  the  Assembly's  resolution, 
and  very  few  of  them  really  did  their  share 
to  relieve  the  refugee  problem  In  Europe. 
This  shows  how  .neffectlve  this  organiza- 
tion is. 

Prom  the  above  it  is  quite  evident  that 
there  is  no  more  Ju.stiflcation  to  precipi- 
tate a  war  by  enforcing  the  Palestine  rec- 
ommendation than  actual  decisions  made 
by  the  Security  Council  of  the  United 
Nations. 


Truman — The  Washington  Post- 
^  GSI  Strike 


ind  th( 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CLARE  E.  HOFFMAN 

or   MICHICAK 

IN  THE  HOUSt^JFHEPRESENTATIVES 

ThuTsday,  March  18,  1948 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  an 
editorial  captioned  "Wind  it  up"  this 
momin?.  the  Washington  Post  advises 
your  Government  and  mine  to  kick  GSI 
out  of  Government  buildings  where  it  Is 
now  efficiently  operating  40  cafeterias, 
and  render  insecure  the  jobs  of  more 
than  1.000  Negroes. 

Mr.  Truman  has  encouraged  and  sup- 
ported local  471.  whose  officers  first  re- 
fused to  sign  antlcommunistic  affidavits; 
whose  parent  organization,  the  UPW. 
refuses  to  comply  with  the  law  which 
calls  for  the  filing  of  affidavits  denying 
that  its  officers  are  Communists  or  affili- 
ated with  organizations  whose  officers 
are  Communists.  Mr.  Truman  insists 
that  GSI  sit  down  and  bargain  with  the 
representatives  of  local  471  which  is  still 
maintaining  a  picket  line,  although  all 
40  cafeterias  are  operating  to  the  satis- 
faction of  the  patrons. 

The  strike  would  have  been  settled 
long  ago  had  the  President  and  the  union 
availed  themselves  of  the  Taft-Hartley 
law  which  the  President  said  he  would 
support. 

The  Washington  Post  has  supported 
Mr.  Truman  In  his  method  of  handling 


tliis  situation,  and  one  can  but  wonder  as 
to  why  it  is  that  the  President  insists 
that  GSI  discriminates  again.st  a  thou- 
sand Negroes  who  have  jobs — and  in 
favor  of  UPW  with  the  notorious  Abram 
Flaxer  as  Its  president,  who  refuses  to 
deny  he  is  a  Communist — and  with  Its 
negotiator.  Bernstein,  who  testified  he 
had  nothing  to  do  with  local  471's  bar- 
gaining. 

Sure— "Wind  up  the  strike."  The 
cafeteria  workers  are  on  the  Job— the 
Federal  employees  who  get  their  meals  In 
the  40  cafeterias  are  being  served. 

The  only  issue  is  whether  Mr.  Truman 
and  the  Washington  Post  can  force  Gen- 
eral Grant  III  and  his  cotrustees  to  ig- 
nore the  Taft-Hartley  law,  which  Con- 
gress F>assed  over  Mr.  Truman's  veto,  to 
sit  down  and  bargain  with  representa- 
tives of  a  Union  (UPW)  whose  officers 
will  not  deny  they  are  Communists  or 
afaiiated  with  Communists. 

Mr.  Truman  yesteday  expressed  great 
fear  of  communism  in  Europe.  Here  in 
Washington  he  apparently  is  trying  to 
force  loyal  Americans  who  wish  to  fol- 
low the  Taft-Hartley  law.  to  cuddle  up 
with  those  who  will  not,  under  oath,  deny 
they  are  either  Communists  or  associates 
of  communistic  organizations. 

Let  the  President  and  the  Washington 
Post  get  their  noses  out  of  the  picture — 
follow  the  Taft-Hartley  law,  and  the 
picket  lines  will  be  gone. 


Uniyersal  Military  Training 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIS  W.  BRADLEY 

OF  CALETOSNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  18,  1948 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  pre- 
sent herewith  a  resolution  adopted  by 
Local  230,  UAW-CIO  (Chrysler) .  of  Lyn- 
wood.  Calif.,  in  opposition  to  universal 
military  training.  I  feel  that  the  opin- 
ions of  this  organization,  as  expressed 
in  the  resolution,  are  deserving  of  care- 
ful consideration  by  the  Congress. 

RESOLtrriON  AGAINST  COMPtn^ORY   MILrtABT 
TRAimNG 

Today  America's  military  brass  hats,  the 
Hearst  press,  and  the  king  makers  of  the 
American  Legion  are  attempting  to  force 
through  Congress  a  bUl  for  universal  mili- 
tary conscription.  The  Universal  Military 
Training  Act  would  give  the  military  abso- 
lute control  over  every  citizen  and  could  be 
used  at  will  to  completely  militarize  our  peo- 
ple and  place  labor  under  direct  military 
control.  It  is  opposed  by  the  churches  of  all 
faiths,  educators,  all  labor  organizations,  and 
a  great  majority  of  the  people. 
«  We  are  alarmed  by  the  infiltration  into  all 
departments  of  the  Federal  Government  by 
the  military.  Today  the  list  of  Government 
heads  and  lesser  officials  reads  like  a  mUitary 
roster. 

We  are  shocked  by  the  revelation  that  66 
percent  of  the  President's  proposed  budget 
for  1948  Is  for  military  expenditures;  that 
two-thirds  of  every  tax  dollar  will  be  tised 
for  the  past  war  and  present  armaments;  that 
our  present  expense  for  the  Army  and  Navy 
Is  $26,000,000  daUy — a  sum  almost  equal  to 
the  entire  world's  expenditure  for  the  United 
Nations  for  a  whole  year. 


We  deaOUPCe  the  United  States  Army's  use 
of  taxpayers'  m&ney  for  the  carrying  on  of 
a  high  pressure  publicity  campaign  for  the 
passage  of  legislation  for  universal  military 
tralnUig.  At  the  same  time,  an  atmosphere 
of  fear  of  attack  is  being  stimulated  in  order 
to  give  support  to  the  Idea  of  a  conscripted 
army. 

We  agree  with  statements  by  the  greatest 
military  and  scientific  minds  in  America  that, 
in  an  era  of  atomic  energy,  large  armies  af- 
ford no  assurance  of  actual  protection  against 
attack.  Our  only  real  defense  of  peace  is  in 
our  support  of  the  principles  of  the  United 
Nations. 

We  believe  that  UMT  would  be  used  as  a 
weapon  against  labor.  Our  fears  in  this  re- 
gard are  not  without  foundation.  We  have 
bitter  memories  of  General  MacArthur's 
brutal  attack  against  tlie  t>onus  marchers 
under  Herbert  Hoover.  Many  have  been  the 
accounts  of  Army  and  Reserve  Army  attacks 
on  hungry  and  striking  workers.  And  this 
use  of  the  military  against  the  people  is  not 
all  ancient  history.  We  do  not  forget  Presi- 
dent Truman's  threat  of  conscription  and 
the  use  of  troops  to  break  the  railroad  strike. 
Nor  do  we  forget  his  threat  to  use  the  Navy 
and  Coast  Guard  to  break  the  strike  of  the 
Maritime  Unions.  Even  In  recent  weeks  the 
National  Guard  was  called  out  In  an  attempt 
to  break  the  strike  of  our  brothers  and  sisters 
in  the  lettuce  fields  of  Arizona:  Therefore,  be 
It 

Resolved.  That  Local  230,  UAW-CIO  (Chrys- 
ler) Joins  with  the  Los  Angeles  CIO  Council, 
the  California  CIO  Council  and  the  National 
Congress  of  Industrial  Oi-ganlzations  in  op- 
posing universal  military  training;  and  be  it 
further 

Resolved.  That  we  call  upon  our  Senators 
and  Congressmen  to  actively  oppose  passage 
of  UMT;  demand  that  the  tremendous  budget 
proposed  for  its  promotion  be  converted  for 
a  constructive  program  for  housing,  educa- 
tion and  health;  and  work  to  strengthen  the 
United  Nations  to  make  it  a  real  guaranty 
against  World  War  III;  and  be  it  finally 

Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be 
sent  to  the  Los  Angeles  CIO  Council.  District 
Auto  Council  No.  5,  Senators  Sheridan 
Downey  and  William  Knowland,  and  the 
following  Congressmen  from  Southern  Cali- 
fornia: Richard  M.  Nixon.  Norrls  Poulsoo. 
Gordon  L.  McDonough,  Donald  Jackson, 
Cecil  R.  King,  WUUs  P.  Bradley,  Chet  Holl- 
field,  Carl  Hinshaw.  Helen  Gahagan  Douglas. 


Oleoraargarine  Tax 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PRINCE  H.  PRESTON 

or  GEORGIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  18,  1948 

Mr.  PRESTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  Include  an 
editorial,  from  the  March  17  issue  of  the 
Washington  Evening  Star  which  ex- 
presses my  sentiment  on  the  oleo  tax 
question: 

THE    OLEO    GOAT 

In  voting  16  to  10  to  shelve  legislation  to 
repeal  Federal  taxes  on  oleomargarine,  the 
House  Agriculture  Committee  ought  to  be 
thoroughly  ashamed  of  itself.  It  has  voted 
to  prevent  Congress  as  a  whole  from  debat- 
ing and  deciding  on  the  isstie.  It  has  voted 
in  favor  of  the  proposition  that  it  \b  perfectly 
all  right  to  keep  on  making  a  goat  of  the 
American  consumer  as  long  as  the  American 
consumer  carries  leas  weight  than  the  butter 
lobby. 
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common    mbm,    the    democratic 

simple  ontlxiary  fair  play  have 

to   do   with    the    committee's 

only   thing   that   has  ccunted 

Industry's  selfish,  sectional  In- 

maklng   a   kind   of   pickpocket 

Federal  OoTemment  In  order  to 

American  who  chooses   co  buy 

Instead  of  butter.    Although  gen- 

to   be  as   agreeable   to   the 

at  least  as  nutrttloaa  as  butter. 

can  be  prod\x«d  ■«»•  ebeaply.  and 

such  an  evil  thing  to  dalrrmen 

lave  been  browbeating  and  abusing 

narket  place  for  years  past. 

particularly,  the  American  consumers 

browbeaten  and  abxised.     For  no 

pt  to  "protect"  butter,  they  have 

their   margarine   loaded   down 

levies.    Any  one  mMiatectar- 

pey  an   annual   Ucena*  tf  of 

wholpsalers  and  retailers  are  slml- 

wlth  a  special  high  rate  on  the 

Then,  to  top  everything  off. 

must  pay   10  cents  a  potind 

buys  It  coUsad.  and  a  fourth  of 

the  buys  It  uteila  and  goea  to  the 

coloring  It  henalf.    Moreover.  In 

to    these   outrageously    unJustlAed 

es.  several  of  the  States  take  sharp 

t^elr  own  cut  of  the  oleo  dollar. 

tbe    House    Agriculture    Committee 

la  to  vote  fur  the  perpetuation  of 

-be-damned  situation.    It  baa  not 

doura^a  or  the  aanae  of  falmcaa  to 

rfpealer  propoaala  get  to  the  fioor 

tic  declalon.    Unleaa  a  majority 

force  Its  hand  or  unleas  tbe  test 

about  by  meaoa  of  a  rider  to 

tax-cut  bill.  Congress  thus  wUl 

do  nothing  about  tbe  Issue  until 

regular   aeaalon.      Accordingly,    as 

now.  the  American  oonaumer  will 

to  pay  through  the  nose  fur   the 

>f  eaung  margarine. 
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Thursday.  March  IS.  1948 

Mr.  \ARCANTONIO.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  let  ve  to  extend  m"  remarks  in  the 
RgcoRO.  I  Include  the  following  radio 
address  (  ellvered  by  me  on  Wednesday, 


irch    17.    over    Mutual    Broadcasting 
network: 
Falr-em  )loyment- 


heart  of 
be   no 
from    dlsc)r 
are  not 
a  Job  or 
of  your 
Under 
tmptj 


practice  legislation  Is  the 

y  clvll-rlghta  program.     There  can 

fiaedoBi  vtthout   freedom 

imlnatlon    In    employment.     Tou 

as  long  as  you  can  be  refused 

<l^led  promotion  on  a  )ob  becatise 

color,  or  your  religious  balM. 

conditions  freedom  bseomaa  an 

overused    by    politicians    and 


pclltlcal 


fise 


nee. 
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of  falr-employment-practlce 

as  FKPC.  is  to  prohibit  the  prac- 

ying  joba  and  equality  in  employ- 

reaaons  ot  the  color  of  your  skin. 

3t  your  birth,  or  the  religion  you 


bcfw  can  anybody  qiiarrel  with  that 

?     Tou  can't  oppoae  it  unleaa  you 

discrimination.     That  means  that 

like  other  people,  that  you  c<m- 

youT|wLf  supartor,  that  you  hate  peo- 

was  a  man  by  tbe  name  of  Hitler 

t  way  nboot  poopte.    We  fought 

^d  paid  a  Mg  price  to  rid  the  world 

sbd   his   kind.     I    admit   that   we 


havent  finished  the  Job.  There  are  plenty 
at  his  kind  around;  some  of  them  are  oon- 
Bldcred  very  reapec table  today;  In  fact,  ao 
ra^teetBble  that  they  even  influence  our  for- 
elgn  policy  and  are  busy  trying  to  get  our 
country  Into  war. 

FKPC  can  be  fotmd  In  the  very  cradle  of 
otir  democracy.  FEPC  Is  as  American  as  the 
Declaration  of  Independence.  When  the 
men  who  gave  birth  to  this  Nation  said  In 
that  great  declaration  that  all  men  are  cre- 
ated eqtial  they  did  not  say  that  all  men  are 
created  eqtial  except  Negroes,  that  all 
are  created  eqtial  except  Jews,  that  all 
are  created  equal  except  Catholics,  that  all 
men  are  created  equal  except  the  foreign 
bcm.  When  they  said  that  all  men  are  cre- 
ated equal  they  meant  that  all  men  are 
created  equal  with  no  exceptions.  So  that 
when  you  refuse  employment  to  people  be- 
cause of  race,  color,  or  creed  you  practice 
a  direct  contradiction  of  the  basic  American 
creed,  you  negate  the  fundamental  concepts 
uf  American  democracy  for  which  Americana 
have  struggled  throughout  the  life  of  this 
Nation 

Let  us  examine  the  history  of  FEPC  On 
March  13.  1»41.  I  InUcduced  the  first  FBPC 
bill.  H.  R  3994  It  WM  gt««B  a  bearing  be- 
fore the  Judiciary  CouuoMim  and  not  re> 
parted  out.  On  June  25.  IMl,  President 
Rooaevelt  issued  the  first  executive  order  es- 
tablishing a  temporary  FEPC  with  limUed 
powers.  It  was  a  clear  recognition  that  the 
Nation  in  peril  needed  the  services  of  every 
man  and  woman  regardless  of  race,  color, 
or  creed.  Since  then  there  has  been  a  con- 
tinued struggle  for  the  establishment  of  a 
permanent  FEPC.  because  only  by  laglahitlon 
could  we  make  the  right  of  acceaa  to  jobs 
a  reality  for  mtlHons  of  Americans.  The 
temporary  FEPC  expired  so<"in  after  the  end 
of  the  war.  I  am  proud  of  the  part  I  played 
In  trying  to  keep  it  alive  for  2  years  prior 
to  Its  expiration.  The  bipartisan  coalition 
in  Congress  and  PreaMent  Truman  let  It 
die,  apparently  operating  on  the  theory  that 
we  can  afford  the  luxury  of  equality  only  In 
wartime 

In  the  last  Congress  I  used  every  parlia- 
mentary device  at  our  command  to  bring 
about  a  vote  on  the  bill  providing  for  the 
establishment  of  a  permanent  FEPC.  We 
did  not  succeed  because  ot  Uie  alliance  be- 
tween the  Republicans  and  the  southern 
Democrats.  Only  as  recently  as  March  8 
I  Introduced  an  amendment  to  the  Labor 
Department  appropriations  bill  providing 
that  no  funds  appropriated  as  grants  ahall 
ba  paid  to  any  State  or  educational  Institu- 
tion which,  because  of  race,  color,  or  creed. 
denies  equality  of  educatk>nal  opportunity 
or  employment.  This  embodied  recent  Su- 
preme Court  decision  on  this  question. 
What  happened  tells  you  the  up-to-date 
story  of  FEPC.  Mind  you.  this  limited 
FBPC  amendment  was  offered  after  Presi- 
dent Truman  had  sent  to  Congress  bis  civil- 
rights  message  in  which  be  asked  for  FEPC 
leglalatlon.  I  can  best  describe  the  sincerity 
of  both  parties  on  civil-rights  legislation  by 
quoting  from  the  speech  I  made  In  support 
of  my  amendment.  I  now  read  from  the 
OoMSBBSSiowAt  RccoiD  of  March  8: 

*KsTsr  for  a  long  time  have  I  seen  so  many 
Democrats  fron  below  tbs  Mstrm  and  Dixon's 
line  on  the  floor  as  X  see  this  afternoon; 
and  nerer  have  I  seen  so  few  RepobUeans  In 
any  seaslon  of  the  Eightieth  Coogress  ss  I 
see  this  afternoon. 

"This  amendment  has  a  history,  and  I 
wonder  whether  .t  is  because  of  tbe  history 
of  the  amendment  that  I  am  honored  by 
this  distlnguiahed  attendance  or  whether  It 
la  because  I  have  doubled  my  4siifatlon  In 
thta  House  or  because  the  whip  was  on  strike 
on  the  Republican  side  and  tbe  Democratic 
whip  was  overbusy  on  the  Democratic  aids 
calling  his  southern  Members  to  tbe  floor 
of  the  Hotise? 

This   amendment   Is  not  my   product — I 
wish  It  were.    I  would  be  very  proud  of  It; 


this  amendment  la  the  product  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin,  the  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee  |Mr.  Kkxfc|.  He  had  this 
amendment  become  part  of  the  language  of 
the  subcommittee  bill  and  It  was  proclaimed 
throtigbout  tbe  Halls  of  this  Congress  that 
for  once  something  was  going  to  be  done. 
Then  suddenly  a  full  meeting  of  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  took  place,  and  speechen 
that  have  been  made  in  public  and  by  the 
leading  candidates  for  the  Presidency  on  the 
Republican  side  were  suddenly  forgotten. 
This  time  Lee  did  not  surrender.  It  was  the 
foUowera  of  Grant  who  surrendered;  and  by  u 
vote  of  25  to  6.  a  combined  vote  of  Republi- 
cans and  Democrats  who  are  here  In  such 
great  numbers  this  afternoon,  this  language 
was  stricken  from  the  bill.  Incidentally.  I 
also  wonder  where  are  the  Truman  Democrats 
this  afternoon?  The  President  sent  a  mes- 
sage to  congress,  a  clTll-rlghta  message. 
Those  who  are  opposing  this  civU-rlghts  pro- 
gram are  here  In  good  number.  Are  tha 
other  Democrats  as  mild  about  Mr.  Truman's 
program  as  the  Republicans  have  been  In 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations?  Why  ar* 
we.  who  h.ive  consistently  fought  for  civil 
rights,  confronted  with  this  kind  of  tactics 
this  afternoon?  It  Is  because  nobody, 
neither  Republicans  nor  Democrats  want  this 
language  In  this  bill;  It  Is  t>ecause  both  are 
rendering  Up  service  on  this  question  of  civil 
rights.  I  can  understand  the  gentleman  from 
the  South  fighting  civil  rlghU.  they  havi 
publicly  proclaimed  their  opposition  to  this 
type  of  legislation.  They  are  fighting  it  and 
I  ass  fighting  than;  and  It  is  not  just  todsy 
that  we  have  been  fighting  over  this;  It  has 
been  throughout  the  12  years  I  have  beeu 
here. 

-The  Republicans  go  out  to  the  country.  In 
the  press  and  on  the  radio,  and  tell  the  people 
they  want  this  legislation,  yet  we  find  theck... 
with  the  southern  'Democrats  in  the  commit- 
tee; and  the  other  Democrats  are  prominent 
by  their  absence."  The  amendment  was  de- 
feated by  a  combined  Republican-Demo- 
cratic vote  of  119-40. 

This  brings  up  to  date  the  history  of  cur 
efforts  to  have  FEPC  enacted  It  also  tells 
you  why  we  have  been  unable  to  win  the 
fight.  I  can  state  that  we  of  the  Wallace 
Party,  and  those  who  believe  with  us.  are  the 
only  ansa  who  sincerely  are  carrying  the  fight 
for  democracy  In  employment  and  for  the 
reaffirmation  of  the  Christian  and  America.! 
principle  of  equality. 

Tbe  fight  for  FBPC  cannot  be  aeparatcl 
from  the  fight  for  peace.  It  is  an  Integral 
part  of  the  same  straggle  that  Is  going  oi 
all  over  the  world  for  progress  snd  freedom 
and  peace.  I  don't  expect  those  who  support 
reaction  both  at  home  and  abroad — I  don  t 
expect  the  bipartisan  coalition  that  put  over 
the  Taft-Hartley  Act  to  enslave  American 
Isbor — I  don't  expect  the  btpartlsaQ  coalition 
that  la  now  trying  to  mtlltarlBS  the  youth  cf 
cur  free  Nation — I  don't  expect  any  of  these 
to  support  FBPC. 

But  I  do  expect  the  ovsrwbcUnlng  majority 
of  Americans  who  want  peace  and  progress 
and  cherish  democracy  both  at  home  and 
abroad  to  support  FEPC.  And  I  now  ca*l 
upon  them  to  make  Congress  know  of  their 
support  of  this  basic  American  legislation. 


Elected  OftciaJi  Clialleiifed 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  UWRENCE  H.  SMITH 

OW  WISOOIVSIX 

m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVE 

Tuesday.  March  16.  1948 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsiii.  Mr 
Speaker,  under  previous  authority  to  ei- 
tend  my  remarks,  I  am  Including  an  art  • 
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cle  by  Mr.  Chester  D.  Tripp,  of  Chicago, 
which  is  very  interesting.  I  suggest  that 
every  Member  of  this  House  read  it  be- 
cause it  certainly  applies  to  all  of  us: 

A    FRIEND    OF   THE    PEOPLE 

History  bears  out  the  fact  that  In  all  dem- 
ocratic experiments,  elected  leadership  must 
be  considered  a  friend  of  the  people.  The 
people  have  the  vote  and  it  automatically 
follows  that  their  political  choice  centers  on 
those  individuals  they  feel  will  represent 
their  best  Interests.  The  historical  record 
Is  obviously  supported  in  modern  times.  If 
anything,  there  seems  to  be  an  Increasing 
tendency  for  those  striving  for  high  position 
to  seek  their  objectives  by  capitalizing  on 
the  idea  that  they  are  the  defenders  and 
friends  of  the  people. 

The  more  complicated  life  becomes,  and  its 
complications  have  certainly  increased  in  the 
last  century,  whe  more  pressure  Is  brought  to 
bear  on  the  candidate  to  say.  do  and  promise 
v/hat  he  thinks  the  people  would  like  to 
hear.  Ihe  pressure  is  so  great  at  times  that 
many  men  in  public  life  feel  they  are  forced 
to  take  positions  which  they  know  full  well 
are  unsound  for  the  real  Interests  of  the  peo- 
ple involved.  They  talk  platitudes  and 
promise  security  and  abundance.  However, 
their  suggested  means  to  these  ends,  which 
we  must  assume  they  reallzf.  would  lead 
exactly  in  the  opposite  direction  if  followed. 
Let  me  illustrate  by  an  example  which  we 
are  experiencing  today. 

We  are  Indulging  in  a  boom  at  the  pres- 
ent time  which  to  the  uninitiated  Is  rather 
stimulating  and  pleasing,  and  yet,  to  a  wiser 
head,  knowing  the  ultimate  consequences. 
It  Is  disturbing  in  the  extreme.  No  boom 
In  history  has  ever  redounded  to  the  advan- 
tage of  the  people.  When  the  ultimate  ad- 
justment is  finally  made,  It  Is  the  people  who 
suffer. 

The  present  boom  Is  man  made.  It  Is  the 
result  of  war-Induced  shortages,  and  po- 
litical and  social  procedures  that  have  de- 
veloped as  a  result  of  the  war.  I  think  It 
Is  safe  to  say  that  it  was  within  the  scope 
of  competent  leadership  to  have  dampened 
down  if  not  to  have  controlled  this  boom. 
This  Is  another  way  of  saying  that  wise 
leadership  could  at  least  have  partially 
fended  us  against  whatever  bad  effects  we. 
the  common  man  are  going  to  experience 
In  the  final  pay-off. 

As  I  said,  the  rudiments  of  this  boom  are 
associated  with  the  war  Itself,  but,  there  is 
much  more  Involved  at  the  present  time 
than  the  consequences  of  the  war.  Our 
economy  has  been  vitally  affected  by  so- 
called  planned  program.?,  to  a  degree  that  Is 
almost  unbelievable.  This  planning  has 
proved,  to  be  wrong.  Our  leadership  entered 
the  peace  period  with  the  strongly  in- 
trenched notion  that  deflation  and  unem- 
ployment were  definitely  in  the  offing.  As  a 
result  of  this  conception,  the  national  policy 
was  slanted  toward  raising  wages  In  order 
to  maintain  the  national  purchasing  power. 
It  was  this  combination  of  circumstances 
that  Induced  our  friends  of  the  people  to 
promulgate  that  most  Interesting  theory 
that  wages  could  be  raised  without  Induc- 
ing a  cycle  of  price  advances.  Whether  this 
whole  concept  Is  the  result  of  ignorance  or 
a  desire  to  tell  the  people  what  they  would 
like  to  hear.  Is  an  open  question.  The  fact 
remains,  however,  that  the  great  power  of 
our  national  leadership  has  preached  an  eco- 
nomic theory  that  can  only  be  accounted  for 
on  the  grounds  of  demagoguery  or  grave 
Ignorance  of  all  previous  precedent.  Our 
national  monetary  policy  has  been  almost 
absurd.  Of  late  months,  our  leaders  have 
warned  us  of  the  boom,  but  have  done  ab- 
solutely nothing  about  It  even  though 
measures  could  have  been  taken  through  tbe 
money  market. 

All  In  all.  Issue  after  Issue  has  been  mls- 
•ppralsed  and  maltreated:  We  have  compro- 


mised one  condition  after  another,  always  to 
the  end  advocating  prcicedures  acceptable 
to  the  common  man.  "Though  the  mills  of 
God  grind  slowly,  yet  they  grind  exceedingly 
small."  If  platitudes  and  decisions  prl- 
naarlly  meant  to  please  the  ears  of  the  people, 
are  fundamentally  unsound,  the  people  as 
usual  pay  the  bill. 

On  the  facts,  I  think  It  Is  clearer  than 
ever  that  the  amplitude  of  the  boom  and  the 
probable  bust  could  have  been  kept  within 
bounds  and  the  procedure  necessary  to  ac- 
complish this  Is  fairly  simple.  Instead  of 
encouraging  spending  by  Increasing  the  pur- 
chasing power,  we  should  have  discouraged 
spending.  Instead  of  preaching  tax  reduc- 
tion, that  would  only  increase  individual 
spending,  we  should  have  preached  contin- 
ued taxation,  tax  relief  only  where  that  relief 
would  be  used  to  supply  tools  for  the  future. 
Instead  of  wasting  fantastic  amounts  on  so- 
called  European  relief,  we  might  have  scru- 
tinized this  relief  and  given  only  where  war- 
ranted. Certainly  this  phase  of  the  program 
should  have  been  taken  out  of  the  realm 
of  politics  and  Ideology. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  is  hardly  a  thing 
that  we  have  done  In  the  last  two  year;i  that 
has  not  raised  prices.  Increased  personal  ex- 
penditure, discouraged  long-time  planning 
and  curtailed  the  supply  of  goods  in  our  own 
market.  If  the  people  are  finally  penalized, 
seriously  for  this,  they  can  reflect  on  the 
fact  that  they  have  listened  to  argu:nents 
that  they  have  enjoyed  hearing,  and  have 
been  encouraged  to  disregard  the  simple  wis- 
dom and  the  common  sense  that  should  have 
been  at  their  command. 

In  closing  I  would  like  to  quote  some  words 
from  a  keen  observer  of  the  process  of  Gov- 
ernment: "The  most  severe  criticism  you  can 
level  against  p)ersonal  freedom  and  private 
enterprise  Is  that  they  demand  more  cau- 
tion. They  call  for  more  character,  they  re- 
quire more  work  and  will  power,  they  take 
more  self-enterprLse,  more  self-dlsciplir.e.  and 
more  self-reliance  than  we  may  possess.  One 
of  the  major  economic  challenges  of  our 
generation  Is  whether  we  shall  meet  these 
tests  so  that  this  Nation  may  continue  to 
be  free  economically  and  politically." 

If  this  Is  a  fair  statement  of  what  Is 
demanded  of  the  people.  It  Is  doubly  true 
that  the  same  measure  in  a  greater  degree 
should  be  demanded  of  our  leaders.  The  real 
friend  of  the  people  In  a  democracy  must  be 
the  man  who  preaches  such  a  doctrine,  but 
the  so-called  friend  of  the  people  In  the 
political  sense  who  tells  them  only  what 
they  would  like  to  hear  and  who  sponsors 
decisions  intriguing  In  the  short  range  but 
devastating  In  the  long  range.  Is,  in  ultimate 
effect,  no  friend  at  all. 

Chester  D.  Tripp. 


Veterans  Purchase  $5,000,000  Naylor 
Gardens  Housing  Project 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BERTRAND  W.  GEARHART 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  February  12. 1948 

Mr.  GEARHART.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
veterans  of  World  War  II  have  finally 
won  the  Naylor  Gardens  Housing  project 
located  in  Washington.  D.  C.  It  has 
been  a  long,  bitter  fight. 

Many  hundreds  of  veterans  will  now 
find  roofs  over  their  heads  simply  be- 
cause a  group  of  enthusiastic  veterans 
were  determined  to  acquire  the  project 
from  the  Defense  Housing  Corporation 


for  the  benefit  of  their  comrades  who 
have  waited  so  long  for  housing  accom- 
modations. 

The  history  behind  this  famous  battle 
was  published  In  the  Stars  and  Stripes. 
National  Tribune,  on  May  2.  1946.  and 
later  reprinted  in  the  official  AMVET 
publication  of  May  1946. 

It  Is  worthy  to  note  in  pas-sing  that  al- 
though J.  H.  Leib.  then  national  legisla- 
tive director  of  AMVETS.  initiated  the 
movement  to  secure  the  Naylor  Gardens 
and  later  became  an  Incorporator  of  the 
association,  he  nevertheless,  adamantly 
refused  to  become  a  director  or  have 
anything  financially  to  do  with  the 
project — or  even  seek  an  apartment  for 
himself.  His  has  been  a  disinterested 
service  to  a  worthy  cause  for  which  h!s 
comrades   have   reason  to  be   grateful. 

The  Stars  and  Stripes  article  and  a 
story  from  the  Washington  Evening  Star 
of  February  28.  1948  should  be  incorpo- 
rated in  the  Congressional  Record  as  an 
example  of  that  which  can  be  accom- 
plished in  the  interest  of  community  bet- 
terment and  veteran  service  when  the 
will  to  achieve  constructive  results  Is 
present.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  newspaper 
articles  to  which  I  have  referred  are  the 
following: 

[P;-om  Stars  and  Stripes,  National  Tribune, 
of  May  2,  1946] 

Housing  Battle  Won  by  Amvets — Veterans' 

Cooperative    Scores    Decisive    Victort    in 

Purchasing  Apartment  Project 

Seven  hundred  and  forty-eight  housing 
units  for  veterans. 

That  became  a  fact  when  the  sale  of 
$5,OCO,000  Naylor  Gardens  to  AMVETS.  Amer- 
ican Veterans  of  World  War  II,  In  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  was  approved  by  the  De- 
fense Housing  Corporation. 

Naylor  Gardens  will  go  to  the  Veterans'  Co- 
operative Housing  Association,  a  group  given 
birth  by  AMVETS  last  December  and  headed 
by  Raymond  Sawyer,  district  department 
commander,  and  Dayton  Harrington,  an  of- 
ficer of  AMVETS,  Post  No.  1,  In  the  DUtrtct. 

How  was  It  done? 

Purchase  of  Naylor  Gardens  was  the  brain 
child  of  J.  H.  Lelb,  Frank  Scrlven,  of  Cali- 
fornia, and  Raymond  Sawyer.  It  was  con- 
summated around  a  luncheon  table  and  con- 
ceived through  months  of  work  on  Capitol 
Hill  and  after  arguments  pro  and  con  with 
the  Defense  Housing  Corporation. 

The  Idea  was  given  birth  by  Lelb  on  Decem- 
ber 1,  1945.  On  December  3  the  plan  was 
presented  to  post  No.  1.  of  the  District,  for 
approval  and  the  legal  services  of  Col.  WU- 
liam  A.  Roberts  were  obtained.  On  December 
7  the  legislative  director  took  the  story  to 
the  Washington  Daily  News,  which  ran  a 
headline  article  announcing  AMVETS  was 
endeavoring  to  purchase  the  Gardens.  Then 
other  papers  took  up  the  cudgels  on  behalf 
of  AMVETS. 

Every  day  Scrlven.  Lelb.  and  Sawyer  bom- 
barded the  local  papers  with  press  releases, 
but  on  December  29  AMVETS  suffered  the 
first  official  set  back  when  the  DHC  publicly 
started  giving  the  group  the  runaround. 

AMVETS  countered  by  preparing  a  bUl 
which  Chairman  Carter  Manasco  of  the 
Housing  Expenditures  Committee,  Intro- 
duced, asking  that  sales  of  aU  Government 
surpliis  projects  be  delayed  pending  decision 
as  to  veterans'  priorities.  Senator  Lister 
Hill,  majority  whip  of  the  Senate  and  a  vet- 
eran of  World  War  I,  was  pyersuaded  to  In- 
troduce a  Joint  bUl.  which  subsequently 
knocked  DHC  for  the  proverbial  loop.  DHC 
came  back  with  an  announcement  that  It 
was  prepfU'ed  to  seU,  but  not  to  AMVETS. 
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VACANCIZS    A    MONTH 

Walter  W.  Kreimann.  administrative  assist- 
ant to  the  Qofurd  and  a  former  Army  flyer  In 


the  Pacific,  reporta.  however,  that  racandea 
average  about  IS  a  month  and.  accordingly, 
families  are  moving  In  regularly. 

What  are  the  attractkns  at  Naylor  Oar- 
dens?    Association  ofBdals  cite  the 'ollowlng : 

Interest  rates  of  only  3  percent,  monthly 
payments  from  859  50  to  880.  depending  on 
tlia  slaa  of  apartments  (this  Includes  Interest 
and  principal  payments,  fuel,  light,  and  Jani- 
tor service):  an  opportunity  for  a  home  at 
about  half  the  price  of  a  detached  dwelling 
(prices  range  from  $8,750  for  one-bedroom 
units  to  88.450  for  a  three -t>edroom  apart- 
ment); recreation  facilities,  nearby  shopping 
centers,  and  good  public  transportation. 

CAlI-ID    U>NG-TIME    PBOJICT 

John  A.  Oensford.  veteran  of  two  wars  and 
of  the  membership  committee. 
itcd  recently :  "We  are  trying  to  build 
a  long-time  project  at  Naylor  Gardens."  Be 
said  be  was  sold  on  the  idea  of  a  cooperative 
community  only  last  year  when  several  yotmg 
men  approached  him  on  lending  them  a  hand. 
Mr.  Oensford  is  regional  educational  director 
for  the  Veterans'  Administration. 

Mr.  Oensford  heads  the  committee  which 
has  the  Important  Job  of  screening  ail  appll- 
to  buy  into  the  development.  The 
tnstsU  veterans  be  financially  able  to 
a  ao-percent  down  payment  without 
borrowing  the  money:  that  their  total  In- 
debtedness not  exceed  twice  their  annual  In- 
oocne:  and  that  they  have  annual  Income 
of  f3  400  at  least. 

Mr.  WUaon  says  the  co-op's  basic  phi- 
losophy to  to  provide  World  Wsr  II  veterans 
"flrst-rste  living  acronunodations  at  a  rea- 
sonable cost,  along  with  the  benefits  at  co- 
operative ownership — all  on  a  long-range 
basU." 


OatUw  the  CommunUt  Party 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIS  W.  BRADLEY 

or  CALxroaniA  - 
m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESBNTATTVlS 

Thursday.  March  H.  1948 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  pre- 
sent herewith  a  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Ancient  Order  of  Sclcts.  meeting  in  the 
city  of  Santa  Cruz.  Calif .  In  which  the 
outlawing  of  the  CommunLst  Party  in  the 
United  States  Is  advocated.  I  feel  that 
the  resolution  i.s  deserving  of  con.^lder- 
atiOQ  by  the  Members  of  Congress : 

At  the  tuprune  session  of  the  Ancient 
Egyptian  Order  at  Selots.  a  weatem  organi- 
zation whose  prerequisite  to  meaabnship  is 
membership  In  the  Masonic  fraterany.  held 
November  12.  13.  14.  and  15.  1947,  in  the  city 
of  Santa  Crua.  State  of  California,  the  follow- 
ing resolution  was  unanimously  adopted: 

•Jtesolved.  That  the  Coacreas  and  the  Pres- 
Iduit  of  the  United  SUtea  be  memorlallaed 
by  the  Ancient  Egyptian  Order  of  Sclota  to 
outlaw  the  Communist  Party  m  the  United 
Statea." 

The  undersigned,  as  pharaoh  and  supreme 
scribe,  respectively,  of  the  Ancient  Egyptian 
Order  of  Sciota.  have  been  Instructed  by  the 
sopreme  pyramid  to  forward  thia  resolution 
to  you. 

Respectfully  yotara. 

WaaiBit  A.  Slock. 

Pfimrmoti, 
Attest: 

Wk.  Vam  Dtks. 
Supreme  Scribe. 


Anahmafj  of  Sifning  of  tbe  CoottitvHoa 
of  the  Uaite<l  States 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIS  W.  BRADLEY 

or  CALirOBMIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursdav.  March  18.  1948 

Mr.  BRADLEY  Mr.  Speaker.  I  pre- 
sent herewith  a  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Ancient  Order  of  Sdots,  meeting  in  tbe 
city  of  Santa  Cruz.  Calif.,  In  which  the 
Congre.«;s  i.s  urged  to  set  aside  the  17th 
of  September  as  a  national  holiday.  In 
honor  of  the  signing  of  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  on  that  day: 

At  the  supreme  session  of  the  Ancient 
■g3rptlan  Order  of  Sciots.  a  western  organi- 
sation whose  prerequisite  to  memt>ershlp  U 
membership  in  the  Masonic  Fraternity,  held 
November  13.  13.  14.  and  15.  1947.  in  the  city 
ot  Santa  Crue.  State  of  California,  the  fol- 
lowing re!;olution  was  unanimously  adopted: 

"Whereas  September  17  Is  the  anniversary 
of  the  signing  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  Statea  of  America  and.  therefore. 
marks  the  birth  of  the  American  form  of 
government:  Now.  therefore,  be  It 

"JKesolMd,  That  the  Supreme  P)-ramtd.  An- 
cient %yptlaB  Order  of  Sciots.  petition  the 
Congrea  of  tbe  United  States  and  tbe  Legis- 
latures of  the  State  of  California  and  the 
State  of  Arizona  to  have  September  17  de- 
clared a  national  and  a  Bute  holiday." 

The  undersigned,  as  pharaoh  and  supreme 
scribe,  reapectlvely.  of  the  Ancient  Egyptian 
Order  of  Sciots,  have  been  instructed  by  the 
supreme  pyramid  to  forward  thU  resolution 
to  you. 

Respectfully  yours. 

WAaaxM  A.  Slock. 

Pharaoh. 

Attest: 

Wm.  Van  Dtkx. 

Supreme  Scrib€. 


Berkeley  Sprinfi,  W.  Va. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MELVIN  C.  SNYDER 

or  WTBT  VntCXNXA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  18.  1948 

Mr.  SNYDER.  Mr.  Speaker.  nesUed 
in  a  valley  within  100  miles  of  Washing- 
ton, lies  one  of  America's  historic  spKits. 

March  18  of  this  year  will  mark  the 
two  hundredth  anniversary  of  George 
Wasliington's  first  visit  to  the  town  of 
Bath,  now  known  as  Berkeley  Springs, 
the  county  seat  of  Morgan  County.  W. 
Va.  Long  t>efore  Washington  visited  this 
spot.  It  had  become  a  shrine  In  the  tra- 
dition and  lore  of  the  Indians.  To  the 
Indians,  It  was  a  sanctuary  known  as 
"healing  waters."  and  the  waters  blessed 
by  the  Great  Spirit  restored  to  health 
those  who  were  sick. 

The  virtue  ol  these  waters  were  known 
to  all  the  trit>es  from  the  Great  Lakes  to 
the  Carolinas.  and  It  is  well  known  that 
the  Indiana  tibtlirnd  a  standing  tnice 
around  these  springs,  that  aO  might  be 
free  to  enjoy  the  beneficent  provision  of 
the  Great  Spirit  In  peace  and  security. 
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This  peace  and  security  was  never  dese- 
crated by  the  Indian. 

Two  hundred  years  ago.  George  Wash- 
ington, with  his  surveyor  friends, 
pioneered  his  way  through  the  beautiful 
valley  of  the  Patawomekes,  and  recorded 
in  his  diary,  "We  this  day  called  to  see 
y  Pamd  Warm  Springs." 

Taken  from  a  sketch  of  The  Magic 
Fountain,  First  Saga  of  American  Life,  by 
Anita  Buchanan  Speer.  Berkeley  Springs, 
W.  Va..  we  have  the  following  informa- 
tion: Washington's  restoration  to  health. 
1761.  after  a  4  years'  Illness— rheumatic 
fever;  his  lifelong  interest,  patronage, 
prestige,  and  influence,  eventually 
brought  about  the  establishment  of  a 
town  by  the  name  of  Bath,  at  the  famed 
Warm  Springs.  Now.  town  of  Bath. 
Berkeley  Springs.  Morgan  County,  W. 
Va.,  by  the  act  of  the  first  General  As- 
sembly of  the  State  of  Virginia  In  October 
1776.  Thus,  for  the  welfare  of  all  hu- 
manity, the  first  national  shrine  of  this 
Indian  land  of  Biminl  was  perpetuated 
by  the  founder  and  his  compatriot  Na- 
tion builders  as  the  ofiBcial  health  cen- 
ter of  the  new  world. 

From  the  time  of  the  early  American 
Indian  down  to  the  present,  people  have 
traveled  to  this  historic  spot  and  found 
renewed  health  and  vigor  In  Its  healing 
waters. 

The  legends  and  traditions  of  the  town 
of  Bath — Berkeley  Springs — through  the 
past  200  years  have  become  nationally 
known.  Visitors  from  every  State  In  the 
Union  annually  visit  the  springs  for  the 
purpose  of  utilizing  the  healing  effects 
of  Its  waters. 


The  letter  to  which  I  refer  is  as  follows: 

March  16,  1948. 
Hon.  MoNsoE  Redden, 

House  of  Representatives. 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  As  a  member  of  a  conunlttee 
representing  55  Juniors  and  seniors  of  Lee 
Edwards  High  Bchool  in  AsheviUe.  N.  C,  I 
am  writing  you  in  regard  to  the  tyj^s  of 
movies,  books,  and  magazines  that  are  being 
shipped  abroad. 

Recently,  our  family  and  community  life 
class  was  visited  by  a  widely-known  Filipino 
woman.  She  Is  an  educator  of  Public  Rela- 
tions in  the  Philippines.  She  Informed  us 
on  the  matter  that  Is  being  sent  to  her  coun- 
try. In  all  books  and  movies,  the  American 
youth  Is  shown  as  a  juvenile  delinquent. 
AU  that  he  or  she  cares  for,  is  going  against 
his  parent's  wishes;  dating,  growing  up  be- 
yond his  years,  destroying  other's  property, 
and  numerous  other  Items.  All  of  the  mag- 
azines are  true  confession  stories  which  rep- 
resent the  lower  class  of  American  youth. 

Why  is  material  of  this  sort  being  sent 
to  other  countries;  is  there  any  specific  rea- 
son for  this  to  go  abroad?  The  United 
States  is  a  Nation  that  all  people  respect 
and  look  up  to,  and  we  should  produce  mat- 
ter that  shows  us  at  our  best  and  striving  for 
the  best  Instead  of  lowering  ourselves  into 
unfit  characters. 

Something  should  be  done  to  remedy  this 
situation  and  Ehould  be  done  In  the  very 
near  future.  We  should  send  to  other  coun- 
tries matter  that  Is  apropos  and  fitting  to 
the  average  teen-ager  of  today  In  our  country. 

We  would  like  to  know  what  could  be  done 
about  this. 

Yours  sincerely, 

Naomi  Coolet,  Chairman. 


Green-Duwamish  River  Fiood-Control 
Project 


Books  and  Motion  Pictures  Misrepresent- 
ing American  Youth 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MONROE  M.  REDDEN 

or  NOnXH  CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  18.  1948 

Mr.  REDDEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  re- 
ceived a  letter  this  morning  from  Miss 
Naomi  Cooley.  representing  juniors  and 
seniors  of  the  Lee  Edwards  High  School, 
of  Asheville.  N.  C,  wliich  I  think  should 
be  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  House. 

You  will  observe  that  she  complains  of 
the  fact  that  in  all  books  and  movies  sent 
to  the  Philippines  the  American  youth  is 
shown  a«  a  Juvenile  delinquent.  He  is 
pictured  as  one  who  disregards  the  wishes 
of  his  parents  with  a  mind  bent  on  dis- 
obedience and  crime. 

I  cannot  understand  how  material  of 
this  sort  could  be  sent  out  of  this  coun- 
try. Only  enemies  of  America  would  be 
Interested  In  publicizing  these  false  and 
malicious  statements.  I  wonder  if  there 
could  be  a  Communist  in  our  Govern- 
ment who  is  handling  this  propaganda. 
I  think  it  should  be  investigated  and 
proper  action  taken  to  see  that  no  more 
lies  are  spread  abroad  about  our  young 
people. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HOMER  R.  JONES 

or   WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  18,  1948 

Mr.  JONES  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
'"^CMtrtcs  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing statement  made  by  me  today  to 
the  National  Rivers  and  Harbors  Con- 
gress, Washington,  D.  C,  on  Green-Du- 
wamish River  flood-control  project  and 
an  editorial  from  the  Seattle  Times  of 
Sunday,  March  14,  1948,  on  the  same 
subject : 

BTATEMENT  BT  HON.  HOMER  R.  JONES,  Or  WASH- 
INGTON, ON  CREEN-DUWAMISH  RIVER  FLOOD 
CONTROL  PROJECT  TO  THE  PROJECTS  COMMIT- 
TEE ON  THE  NATIONAL  RIVERS  AND  HARBORS 
CONGRESS,    WASHINGTON.    D.    C. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  com- 
mittee. I  consider  It  a  privilege  to  be  permit- 
ted opportunity  to  appear  before  an  Im- 
portant committee  of  the  National  Rivers 
and  Harbors  Congress.  This  organization  Is 
Important  to  me  and  to  all  the  citizens  of 
our  country,  because  it  represents  the  best  of 
democracy  in  actual  pmctlce.  Our  kind  of 
government  la  predicated  upon  the  ability 
of  the  American  people  to  express  themselves 
through  mediums  of  concerted  action  such 
as  Is  inherent  in  the  organization  and  pro- 
cedure of  this  Congress.  The  people  of  the 
many  communities  here  find  opportunity  to 
express  their  local  community  needs  and  find 


Ustenmg  ears  and  helpful  hands  which  later 
will  instrument  community  wishes  In  terms 
of  action  which  eventually  come  directly  to 
the  attention  of  the  United  States  Congress. 
I  can  conceive  of  no  better  way  In  which 
properly  our  democratic  Government  can 
and  should  function.  Therefore,  It  Is  a 
privilege  to  me  to  be  present  not  only  ' 
because  I  eome  representing  the  expressed 
opinion  of  the  citizens  of  my  community  of 
Seattle  on  a  project  which  wUl  have  Im- 
portant consideration  In  this  committee's 
deliberations,  but  equally  because  my  ap- 
pearance here  affords  the  opportunity  to  give 
expression  to  my  high  opinion  and  regard 
for  the  great  work  that  has  been  accom- 
plished by  the  National  Rivers  and  Harbors 
Congress. 

I  should  like,  too,  to  voice  a  simple 
tribute  to  the  cooperative  effcM-t  of  another 
Important  quasi  public  organization  whose 
efforts  In  every  regard  are  closely  related  to 
the  work  of  this  Congress.  I  make  special 
reference  to  the  various  chambers  of  com- 
merce who  in  orderly  fanhion  play  an  im- 
portant part  in  giving  more  official  presenta- 
tion of  community  needs  I  am  award  of 
the  important  part  that  the  Seattle  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce,  from  the  city  which  I 
represent  in  tHe  Congress,  has  played  in 
connection  with  the  project  upon  which  I 
desire  to  speak  briefly. 

Those  of  us  in  the  city  of  Seattle  and  the 
near  environments  have  for  many  years 
been  Interested  In  a  program  for  protecting 
the  Green  River  Valley  from  disastrous 
floods  and  a  project  which  would  result  in 
the  improvement  of  the  Duwamlsh  River  In 
the  Interests  of  navigation.  The  Seattle  In- 
dustrial Planning  Commission  has  played  an 
important  part  under  the  Insistent  leader- 
ship of  Mayor  William  C.  Devln  in  bringing 
this  project  continually  to  the  attention  of 
the  valley  communities  which  are  directly 
affected,  and  to  the  many  community,  ag- 
ricultural, and  industrial  groups  whose  com- 
bined and  coordinated  efforts  have  resulted 
in  favorable  recommendation  of  this  project 
by  the  district  engineer  Insofar  as  the  flood 
control   features  are   Involved. 

The  Duwamlsh  River  is  a  continuation  of 
the  Green  River,  the  name  changing  in  the 
lower  reaches  of  the  river  as  It  flows  Into 
Elliott  Eay,  one  arm  of  Puget  Sound.  While 
the  majority  of  my  presentation  will  deal 
with  the  necessity  for  the  flood-control 
aspects  of  this  project,  since  the  navigation 
features  are  located  in  the  Immediate  vicinity 
of  the  Industrial  area  of  the  city  of  Seattle. 
I  win  discuss  first  what  is  eventually  desired 
In  the  Interest  of  navigation.  I  am  quite 
aware  that  this  portion  of  the  whole  project 
will  be  delayed  because  at  this  time  there  has 
been  only  Inadequate  evidence  accumulated 
on  river-channel  Improvement  of  the  Du- 
wamlsh waterway  within  the  limits  of  eco- 
nomic feasibility.  The  city  of  Seattle  has 
grown  rapidly  in  the  years  immediately  pre- 
ceding and  during  the  war.  Many  new  in- 
dustries have  been  established  within  the 
city  and  its  environs.  Industrial  sites  have 
become  expanded  at  such  a  rate  that  now 
large  Industries  desiring  to  locate  In  Seattle 
find  It  extremely  difficult  to  acquire  space 
for  their  plants.  The  Seattle  Planning  Com- 
mission has  been  deeply  concerned  regarding 
this  lack  of  space  and  has  surveyed  repeatedly 
during  recent  years  the  city  areas  to  deter- 
mine which  can  be  adapted  for  this  Indus- 
trial purpose.  These  surveys  Indicate  that 
the  best  locality  for  future  Industrial  ex- 
pansion is  along  the  Duv;amish  River — a 
river  which  meamders  back  and  forth  across 
a  broad  valley,  cutting  into  areas  which 
would  be  admirably  suitable  for  industrial 
development,  reducing  the  land  area  to  such 
an  extent  that  industries  presently  canhot 
occupy  the  irregular  plots  advantageously. 
The  planning  commission  has  tentatively  in- 
dicated the  courre  which  they-  desire  the 
river  to  follow  and  have  submitted  a  plan 
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« iatrlct  engineer  of  the  Department  of 

B  ij  which  would  straighten  the  courae 

I  Iver  and  provide  adaqiiatt  opportunl- 

Induatrlal  tspanslon  coaBaaBsurata 

city    of   Seattle's   ever-lncreaalng 

As  I  have  already  sUted,   however. 

part  of  the  long-rang*  program  for 

of  the  Green  River  Valley  and 

It  to  the  attention  of  tlila  committee 

It    has   an    Important    future 

upon  the  other  a&pect  of  the  develop- 

hlch  I  am  sure  will  secure  a  more 

and    favorable    action    by    the 


the  Green  River  Valley  may  be  fully 

for  either  Industrial  or  agricultural 

.  floods,  which  periodically  cover  the 

vaUey  Coor.  must  be  controlled.     The  flood 

problem  has  long  t>een  reoogntxed  by  Seattle 

nearby  communities,  but  the  magnl- 

lolvlng  the  problem  has  been  beyond 


tlM  collective  financial  mean*  of  the  local 
agenclM.  In  1»33  and  183S  requesU  for  a 
preUmli  ary  examination  recommending  a 
fuii  sur  ey  were  submitted  to  the  Seattle  DU- 
th«  Carps  of  Knglneers.  The  basic 
iMIifcHif  Um  e»totlng  Federal  Qood 
policy  pHMd  on  June  22.  i93«.  au- 
•  pfWmtiiary  ezatainatlon  and  sur- 
»ey  of  ti  te  Green  River  Valley.  A  preliminary 
examine  tlon  report  was  completed  In  1937 
rune  of  1838  the  Chief  of  Engineers 
rtment  of  the  Army  ordered  a 
ey  Studies  of  the  project  were 
I,  however,  dxirlng  the  war  and  were 
■ot  reau  med  again  until  the  past  year  Many 
ct  the  deas  orlglnally  advanced  have  now 
been  recoaaldered  and  revalued,  resulting  In 
a  recoin  nendatlon  by  Col.  L.  H  Hewitt,  dis- 
trict en)  ineer  of  the  Corpa  of  Engineers,  for 
coflstnM  tlon  of  a  flood-control  storage  dam 
and  raatrvote-  at  Sagl*  Gorge  to  the  upper 
basin  of  Oreen  River. 

In  esi  tmatlng  the  flood-control  benefits. 
It  wfta  at  nimed  that  the  existing  agricultural 
eeoaomy  of  that  potentially  rich  valley  would 
not  ehajtge.  except  that  whh  flood  control 
more  va  xtable  crops  could  be  grown.  The 
principal  project  l>eneflts.  according  to  the 
engineer  ■  report — thoae  resulting  from  flood 
control— are.  therefore,  not  based  upon  any 
apaculatire  change  m  land  utilization  from 
■grlculttral  to  Indiuulal  use.  Those  of  us 
tal  flaattJ  I  certainly  recognlae  the  possibility 
of  wtcna  IV  e  IndusUlal  expansion  In  the  lower 
veas  of  Uiis  valley,  however,  which  may  in 
the  futn-e  yield  greater  returns  than  those 
to  be  ileilved  from  agriculture.  The  current 
study  of  Soud-control  beneflu  baa  been  made 
OB  the  aaaumptloQ  that  Um  agricultural 
•MBOoiy  will  govcni  and.  oooaaquanUy.  the 
Nloaatia  i  of  the  river  for  improved  naviga- 
tion purjoees  has  not  l)een  recommended  by 
tiM  diad  let  englnear  and  will  unqucaUon- 
•My  hf  <  akayad  for  an  todeflnlt*  Uma. 

1b  eon  lection  with  tha  It^tnafri  recom- 
■MB^Mcos.  public  hearings  were  held  to 
tfatamto »  th*"  wlahaa  of  local  taterests.  At 
a  hnrtni  in  Seattle  on  the  27th  of  Pefartiary 
1»47.  the  mfla  Gorffa  Dam  was  pnaented  as 
one  of  tt  e  poaaibilltiea  for  naalwlllim  floo(to 
ta»  the  Green  River  Vallay.  Bapraaanted  at 
^fc«^Jy  tof  ««•  all  at  the  principal  com- 
■naUtlaa  and  aaany  govcnunental  agencies— 
the  Unit*  d  States  Foraat  Servlc*.  the  Bureau 
at  Reelae  tatlon.  the  United  Stataa  Plah  and 
Wildlife  !  ervloe.  the  United  Statea  Oeotoglcal 
tarey^  m  SUM  of  Washington  Dapartmant 
af  Ooaaar  rnOaa  and  DevatopoMnt.  the  Seattle 
Cibamber  at  Conmerce.  the  Seattle  Engineer 
and  the  King  County  engineer's 
of  thaaa  coaununlty  and  agency 
wpreaeut  itlvea  voiead  approval  of  a  ataraaa 
*un  at  U  I*  Bi0a  Ootva  atte. 

I  am  l»ppj  to  know  that  tha  project  la 
wwU  oa  tts  way  toward  reallaatlon.  We 
ttmiM  ba  ir  to  mind,  however,  that  to  reality 
tha  projei  t  is  still  in  an  advanced  planning 
stage  and  that  It  baa  noV  been  reviewed  by 
the  Board  of  ■■glnesta  and  Chief  of  Snglnaers 
la  Wartdi  iloB,  tmA  haa  not  been  aikaiad  nor 


approved  by  the  United  State  Congresa.  I 
am  confident,  however,  that  the  Chief  of 
Sngtoeers  will  recommend  It  to  the  Con- 
greaa  and  that  the  Oongraaa  will  approve 
this  project.  After  spproval,  a  period  of 
»  years  will  be  required  t>efore  completion — 
9  years  will  be  needed  for  more  detailed 
site  Investigations,  modai  atwttH.  rtaalgn  of 
apeelal  featurea.  and  praparattoB  at  tha  final 
contract  plans  and  speclAeatlOBa— •  years 
will  probably  be  the  mlnlmiun  eoBatiuetkm 
tlma— and  allowliif  for  normal  rnngraaakMsl 
procadurea.  If  everything  goes  forward  from 
the  time  of  recommendation  and  approval, 
the  Kagle  Gorge  Dam  could  not  be  com- 
pleted untU  at  least  1965. 

The  total  estimatad  ooat  of  the  project  is 
Iie.u00.000.  which  taehidaa  the  dam  and  all 
<*  ita  appvirtenancee— tha  raaarvoir  lands,  re- 
location of  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad 
which  preeenUy  cuu  aeroea  the  anticipated 
•■••w^olr  area,  and  relocaUon  of  other  exist- 
ing facilities  The  total  annual  co«t  of  the 
project  Including  Interest,  amortiaatioo  of 
the  Inveatment  over  a  period  of  50  years,  and 
operation  and  matotenauce  expanaaa  has  been 
computed  to  be  approximately  9784.000.  Of 
this  amoimt.  980.000  is  estimated  for  opera- 
tion and  maintenance  and  the  remainder 
U  for  retirement  of  the  tovestment 

The  total  benefits,  as  far  as  they  can  at 
this  time  be  computed,  will  amount  to  ap- 
proxlmstely  $819,000  annually.  It  Is  esti- 
mated that  M86.000  annually  wUl  be  derived 
by  prevention  of  tangible  flood  damages; 
•314.000  U  anticipated  from  Increased  i^- 
ctiltural  returns,  and  the  commercial  estl- 
matee  of  benefits  to  be  derived  from  the 
Increased  flow  to  the  lower  channel,  which 
win  resiilt  from  the  building  of  the  dam 
and  creation  of  a  large  reservoir,  la  estimated 
to  be  940  000. 

It  Is  Interesting  to  note  that  thaaa  ccm- 
puted    ber.ents  exceed  the  project  costs  by 
approximately  MS.OOO  a  year,  without  taking 
Into  account  the  benefits  which  may  to  the 
future  be  derived  by  changing  the  present 
land  use  from  agricultural  to  Industrial  and 
the  monetary  benefit  of  any  proapectlve  fu- 
ture use  of  storage  for  municipal  water  sup- 
piles  and  Irrljfatlon.     As  I  have  already  stated 
the  primary  purpose  of  the  preset- 1  project  Is 
flood  control  and  the  project  works  can  be 
wholly  Justified  by  the  resulting  fio*:d-con- 
tfOl    beneflts   alone.     In   this   connection.   1 
■heuld  like  fxirther  to  say  that  damagaa  of 
large  proportions  have  been  ruffered  In  this 
valley.     The  fioods  of  1833  and  December  of 
1948  are  the  greatest  that  have  occurred  to 
recant  Umea.  although  last  year  what  was 
considered  a  more  or  laaa  minor  fiood  con- 
dlUon    resulted    to    an    estimated    monetary 
loaa  of  more  than  a  million  and  a  quarter 
dollars.      The  great    fiood    of    1933    covered 
about  13.800  acres  or  more  than  21   square 
mUes.     The  flood  in   1946  covered   approxi- 
mately 12.200  acrea  or  nearly  19  sqxiare  mllea. 
tetlmaUng  thaaa  damagea  on  a   1947  price 
baata  tha  property  damage  and  i^rlcultural 
loaa  has  been  more  than  83.000.000. 

It  Is  further  Interesting  to  recognise  the 
present  land  use  In  the  valley.  Crops  grown 
there  are  those  largely  associated  with  truck 
garden  ln(^-aeparagU8.  beans,  beets,  cherries, 
table  vegetables— although  more  than  9.000 
acres  are  d«> voted  to  pasture  and  an  addi- 
tional 1 JOO  acraa  yearly  lie  In  sununer  fallow. 

(Prom  the  Seattle  Times  of  March  14.  1948) 
ciTT'a  atvxjwniAL  eaowTH  fscbb  oni 


One  of  Seattle's  most  constructive  ec«n- 
munlty  efforts  to  advance  ita  toduatrial  and 
■anttfaeturtog  rtacmmaa  haa  taken  a  atgalfl. 
mat  step  forward  In  tha  faeorab<e  report 
of  the  Army  engineers  on  the  Green  River 
flood  control  dam.  Here  la  one  answer  to 
thosa  who  complato  that  little,  or  not 
aoough.  Is  betog  dona  to  improve  this  city's 
teduatrtal  plettira. 

For  one  deterrent  to  toduatrial  growth  In 
this  area  haa  been  the  lack  of  sitae  auluble 


for  establishment  of  large  manttfacturlng 
plants.  Land  remaining  adapted  for  siKb  oaa 
Ilea  to  the  south  of  the  Green -Duwamlsh 
River  Valley,  where  the  danger  of  repeatad 
fioods  and  the  winding  course  of  the  river 
hitherto  have  discouraged  development. 

ThU  obsucle  to  toduatrial  fnrogresa  be- 
came apparent  many  years  ago,  and  both 
the  municipal  government  and  the  Seattle 
Chamber  of  Coouneroa  sought  to  overcome 
It  by  advocattog  fiood  control  measures  to 
the  Green  River  valley  It  has  taken  long 
to  bring  this  project  to  lU  present  stage. 
It  was  naoaaaary  to  convince  United  Statea 
Army  engineers  that  the  project  is  eco- 
nomically feasible,  that  Its  cost  would  ba 
exceeded  by  the  economic  wealth  it  would 
later   conserve   and   produce. 

Chamber  committees  undertook  to  prove 
this  point.  In  this  they  were  aided  by  agen- 
cies of  municipal  government,  notably  by 
former  City  Bnglnaer  C.  L.  Wartelle— to 
whom  much  credit  should  go  for  further- 
ance of  these  plans — and  to  Mayor  IVvln"8 
Industrial  development  commission.  It  may 
be  added  that  all  this  epadework  has  been 
constanUy  supported  editorially  by  the 
Times. 

As  a  result  of  this  long  endeavor,  the  Army 
engtoecrs  have  now  completed  a  favorable 
report.  On  the  baala  of  the  data  presented  to 
them  from  these  several  local  sources,  they 
have  found  the  project  economically  feasible 
and  recommended  the  coiwtructlon  of  a 
916.000.000  Green  River  Dem  in  lagle  Gorge. 
Their  report  Is  in  the  hands  of  the  Chief 
of  Army  engineers  In  Washington.  D  C.  and 
the  problem  now  Is  to  expedite  its  submission 
to  Congress.  The  next  step  must  t)e  congres- 
sional authortzatlon  of  a  more  detailed  sur- 
vey and  preparation  of  plans.  Bejond  that, 
construction  itself  must  be  authorized  and 
Congress  must  appropriate  the  required  funds. 
All  thu  will  uke  time  and  everything  must 
be  done  to  advance  the  several  steps  still  to 
be  accomplished.  Within  6  years  or  so.  tha 
Coltunbla  River  Baala  irrigation  project  will 
be  approaching  eompletlon  and  the  new  set- 
tlement It  will  Invite  will  provide  new  mar- 
kata  for  manufactured  goods.  The  Green 
River  project  must  be  completed  by  that  time 
to  make  new  room  for  the  IndtJstry  the  Co- 
lumbia Basin  projset  will  invite. 

All  the  various  agencies  that  have  worked 
together  toward  this  end  must  continue  and 
redouble  their  efforts  from  this  point  on. 
Here  Is  SeatUe's  mato  chance  for  toduatrial 
advancement. 


Tke  Palesdae  Qoesboa 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  RALPH  E.  CHURCH 

or   ILLIWOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATIViS 

Thursday.  March  18.  1948 

Mr.   CHURCH.     Mr.   Speaker,   under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Ric- 
o«».  I  Include  the  folIowlnR  letter : 
IVoaTH  wxsrauv  CjrnnatsrTT. 
Svanston.  III..  March  11,  1948. 
Bon.  BsLm  B.  CutncH. 

M€preaentattve  from  lllinoU.  House 
OJIce  Building ,  Washington.  D.  O. 
Daaa  Ralth:  I  am  writing  to  urge  that  you 
use  your  influence  in  Caognta  to  prevent  a 
blunder  to  the  settlement  of  the  Palesttos 
question. 

The  proposed  partition  of  this  nation  l;y  the 
United  Nations  against  the  will  of  the  Arab 
population  Is  oaa  of  the  moat  outsUndlng 
attacks  upon  tha  prtoelplaa  «(  tfanocracy 
that  the  postwar  period  has  aaan. 

The  United  States  Is  constanUy  proclaim- 
ing the  merits  of  democracy,  both  at  home 
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and  abroad.  Accordingly,  tt  ill  l>ecomes  this 
Nation  to  proooote  any  propoaals  which  are 
eoDtrary  to  these  prtodples. 

Democracy  maaiu,  of  course,  rule  by  the 
majority  of  the  people,  together  with  asie- 
goards  for  freedom  of  speech,  of  tha  praaa.  of 
rallglon.  and  the  right  of  oppoattkm  parties 
to  aalat.  In  Palestine  today,  Aratw  number 
at  least  two-thirds  of  the  population.  Thus 
to  thrust  down  their  throau  a  partition  of 
their  country  Is  obviously  s  violation  of  the 
principle  of  rule  toy  the  majority. 

Bv  all  standards  of  Justice  wlthto  the  family 
of  nations,  the  Arabs  of  Palesttoe  should  have 
been  recogntaed  as  a  state  to  the  twenties, 
or  at  least  ss  early  as  the  recognition  of  Irsq 
in  1930.  To  hold  them  to  pupilage  whUe  an 
uawalcame  ImaslgraUoii  policy  was  thrust 
upoo  them  hss  basn  an  totemaUonal  crime. 

Furthennore.  it  would  t>e  a  grievous  mis- 
take for  the  United  States  to  participate  to 
the  sending  of  American  troops  to  Palesttoe 
to  enforce  the  proposed  partition.  American 
boys  must  not  be  sent  to  Asia  Mtoor  to  en- 
force a  travesty  upon  democracy. 

I  ho(>e  you  use  your  Influence  to  svoid  these 
great  mistakes. 

With  high  regards  and  astaon.  I  am. 
Faithfully  yours. 

Kkkhkth  Colbcbovk. 
Frofettor  of  Political  Science. 


European  RecoTery  PUb 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  GEORGIA  L  LUSK 

or  IfZW  MKXICO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  18,  1948 

Mrs.  LUSK.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarlts  in  the  Record,  I 
Include  the  following  editorial  from  the 
Carlsbad  Current-Argus  for  "March  2. 
1948: 

ataasMAu.  plan 

Events  In  Ccechoslovakis  and  the  current 
talk  of  a  Ftonlsh-Russlan  pact  of  friendship 
and  mutual  assistance  point  up  more  sharply 
than  ever  before  the  need  for  speed  and  posi- 
tive action  on  the  Marshall  plan  to  aid  Eu- 
rope 

The  events  of  the  past  2  weeks  have  a  dis- 
turbingly familiar  look.  They  tend  to  show' 
the  developtog  pattern  of  world  war  III.  and 
so  far  It  Is  Soviet  Russia  that  has  been  the 
architect  of  that  pattern.  As  a  result.  Soviet 
awK'^^Q  b**  encompassed  an  area  much 
larger  than  that  which  was  taken  by  Adolf 
Hitler  at  the  height  of  his  power. 

It  is  evident  that  Russlsn  sggresslon  must 
somehow  be  stopped,  short  of  war  Itself. 
The  Marshall  plan,  as  Senator  VANDKNBBn 
pointed  out  to  the  Senate  yesterday,  offers  a 
method  by  which  aggressive  communism  may 
be  halted  In  western  Europe.  Marshall  plan 
funds  can  do  much  to  alleviate  the  misery 
and  economic  difficulty  to  which  the  numer- 
otis  western  Etiropean  nations  ftod  them- 
selves today.  Communism  thrives  on  despair 
and  hunger,  and  desperate  people  of  all  na- 
tionalities will  embrace  It  when  nothtog  else 
offers  them  hope. 

ObJect<MV  point  to  the  cost  of  the  Marshall 
plan.  They  tell  us  the  billions  of  dollars  we 
are  about  to  expend  on  Europe  will  place  too 
great  a  strain  upon  our  own  economy.  Henry 
J.  Taylor,  writing  In  the  CoemopoUtkn  maga- 
dne,  says  the  price  tag  on  the  Marshall  plan 
Is  tl7.000.000.000.  which  means  sn  annual 
load  of  t803  for  every  American  family  by 
1951.    Says  he: 


"The  Marshall  plan  now  to  debate  in  Con- 
means  free  to  Europe — ISJOO  tnOn- 
Qt  coal,  lljBOO  trainloads  of  grains.  10.- 
900  tratn loads  of  meat.  4.900  trainloads  of 
steel  la  tha  equivalent  of  steel  togou.  4.100 
trainloads  of  fats  and  oils.  S.700  trainloads  of 
sugar,  1.M0  tratoloads  of  cotton,  lftl.000 
trucks.  26.000  freight  cars.  900  more  mcr- 
dumt  ships  to  sddtUon  to  the  800  we  have 
already  given  away. 

"It  means  gSOO.OOO.OOO  to  free  American 
electrical  equipment,  everything  from  power- 
houses to  punch  drills: .  another  $500,000,000 
In  new  American  oil  refineries  and  pipe  Itoes; 
$400  000.000  worth  of  American  steel  plants: 
$2,200,000  In  oU.  gasoline,  and  grease  to  be 
shipped  free:  $1  JOO.000.000  in  iron  and  steel. 
Countless  thousands  of  other  Items  are  In- 
volved. The  shipments  would  begin  st 
once    •     •     •" 

This  may  be  true,  but  tt  Is  certain  that 
the  cost  of  European  aid  will  nowhere  cobm 
near  the  coat  of  another  war  In  the  appalling 
destruction  of  human  life  and  property. 

The  Marshall  plan  Is  our  only  alternative 
to  another  war.  Time  Is  growing  short.  If 
Europe  is  to  be  saved  from  Russian  aggres- 
sion, the  time  for  action  is  now.  We  hope 
Congreaa  will  cast  aside  party  politics  and 
partisan  feeling  for  this  one  Issue  and  come 
up  with  prompt  and  statesmanlike  action  to 
avert  the  growing  danger  of  a  third  world  war. 


Palestine  Split  Called  Error 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  UWRENCE  H.  SMITH 

or  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  16.  1948 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  Mrs.  Ruth  Colby,  representing 
the  International  Union  for  Child  Wel- 
fare, on  March  5.  In  an  address  at  Mil- 
waukee, Wis.,  called  the  partitioning  of 
Palestine  one  of  the  most  serious  pohtical 
mistakes  in  our  history.  Under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks.  I  am  Including 
the  article  which  appeared  in  the  Mil- 
waukee Journal  for  March  5: 

Paljstinx  Sput  Calus  Exaoa — Wouan  Wakns 
UNrrxD  Statxs 

Calling  the  parUtlonlng  of  Palesttoe  one  of 
the  most  serious  political  mistakes  to  otu 
history.  Mrs.  Ruth  Gabe  Colby,  representing 
the  International  Union  for  Child  Welfare, 
Thursday  warned  that  the  United  Stataa  waa 
alienating  not  only  60,000.000  Arabs  bu;  the 
entire  Moslem  world,  ikrs.  Colby  had  re- 
turned Tuesday  to  her  home  In  St.  Paul, 
Minn.,  after  an  8-month  tour  to  study  tha 
health  of  children  In  Europe,  the  Near  Eaat, 
and  the  Far  East.  She  had  been  a  consultant 
at  the  San  Pranclfcco  Conference  of  the  United 
Nations. 

In  an  totervlew  preceding  her  talk  before 
the  Wauwatosa  Woman's  Club,  she  urged  re- 
versal of  the  United  Nations  decision  to  par- 
Utlon  Palesttoe  and  asked  for  the  Immediate 
passage  of  the  Stratton  bill,  which  would 
allow  400,000  displaced  persons  to  enter  tha 
United  States  In  the  next  4  years. 

NO  SOLUTION,  BHX  SATS 

"Partitioning  Palestine  Is  no  solution,  for 
If  we  attempt  to  enforce  it  we  will  br'ng 
disaster  not  only  to  the  Aratw  and  the  Jews 
but  upon  all  the  western  powers  Involved," 
she  declared. 

"There  Is  still  time  to  avert  disaster  If  the 
UN  will  reverse  Its  decision.  If  partitioning 
goes  through,  at  least  8  or  10  nations  will 
withdraw  from  membership,     nd  the  Secu- 


rity Council  «nil  be  faced  with  the  unpopular 
tX  not  impossible  task  of  ralsti^  an  army  for 
Palastina." 

Mrs.  Colby  emphastaed  that  thrre  wa«  no 
a^lstaklng  the  intention  of  Arab  leaders  "to 
0fht  to  the  last  man."  Thotr  hope  ot  keep- 
ing the  conflict  local  has  lutle  chance,  as 
Rusala  is  eagerly  waiUng  to  send  in  troops, 
she  said 

According  to  Mrs.  Ooit>y.  the  Jew*  have 
been  misled  to  t>elieve  that  only  to  Paleatlne 
lies  an  opportunity  for  freedom  from  perse- 
cuUon.  The  tragedy  of  Zionism  is  that  it 
wrongs  i$ot  only  the  Arab  people  but  the 
Jews  as  well,  she  said 

IMPaO\-mCKT    FOB    CHIUNaW 

CondlUons  for  children  have  Improved 
graaUy  in  PalesUne^  Mrs.  Colby  reported 
She  contended  that  these  efforts  should  not 
be  lost  through  the  "outrageous  demands 
of  one  people  teg  abaolute  sovereignty  to  s 
land  which  belongs  to  another  people." 

Before  returning  to  the  United  SUtes,  Mm 
Colby  stopped  to  India. 

She  said  that  the  tragedy  of  India  was  the 
direct  result  of  the  pe'tltlon  and  was  similar 
to  the  situation  In  Palestine. 

Mrs.  Colby  asked  that  club  women  write 
their  Congressmen  urging  them  to  back  the 
Stratton  bUl,  that  they  write  to  Secretary 
Marshall  asking  that  the  State  Department 
reverse  its  decision  on  Palestine  and  that  they 
concern  themselves  more  actively  with  the 
problems  of  suffering  children  abroad. 


Strike  of  afeterU  Workers'  Union  Should 
Be  Wound  Up  by  Forcing  GSI  To  Yield 
to  Common  Sense 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ARTHUR  G.  KLEIN 

or  NEW  TOSX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  18,  1948 

Mr.  KLEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  morn- 
ing's Washington  Po.^t  has  a  pointed  edi- 
torial on  the  strike  of  an  all-Negro  union 
against  Government  Services.  Inc..  which 
I  want  to  endorse,  underscore,  and  insert 
In  the  RkcoRD  under  leave. 

The  kindest  thing  I  can  find  to  say 
about  the  attitude  of  the  qua.«:l-Gnvorn- 
ment  corporation.  OSI,  is  that  their  sur- 
lender  to  the  union -busting  tactics  of  the 
majority  party  of  this  Congress  is  In- 
congruous with  their  position  of  trust. 

All  the  trustees  of  OSI  are  Federal 
oflScials.  It  Is  their  duty  to  make  surt 
that  the  workers  of  the  cafeteria  hftW 
Incomes  and  working  conditions  which 
can  establish  a  decent  American  level  ijf 
living.  As  I  read  the  record,  they 
have  flagrantly  failed  to  do  bo.  and  have 
lent  themselves  to  a  reprehensible  union- 
breaking,  wage-depressing  campaign 
more  than  faintly  tinged  with  race  biaa. 
It  Is  time,  as  the  Post  says,  to  wind  It 
up.  and  I  pledge  to  do  everything  I  can 
to  that  end. 

The  editorial  follows: 
WIND  rr  vr 

It  Is  utterly  absurd  that  after  nearly  11 
weeks  of  blckertog  the  Federal  Government 
shotild  still  be  tmsble  to  settle  a  strike  In 
Its  own  cafeterias  Involving  a  quasi-govern- 
mental corporauon.  Tet  this  Is  abundantly 
the  case  In  the  dispute  between  the  CIO 
Cafeteria  and  Restatirant  Workers  and  Oov- 
ernment  Services,  Inc.      Furthermore,  it  U 
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i^boUy  prtvau  p«rty.   la  tbU  ln> 
union,  but  tb«  eorpontion  run 
nt  MnploysM,  that  to  now  hold* 
(tonMnt.     OH  hm  tvrnMl  down 
promiM  propcMd  by  rMtoral  Con- 
1.   Btronff,   which   was   ac- 
he union  and  was  termed  "rsason- 
i{Ml«nil  Works  Administrator  Fletn- 
baUlwick  the  c»fct«rlM  fall, 
la  Um  ludicrou*  ipwiMi*  of  an 
eh«rt«r«d  by  tb«  Oovtmment 
4luv«mmcnt  workers  flouting   the 
Hir*  0(  fr widen t  Trumnn  to  end 
and  rondarlnff  frultleM  nearly  a 
intensive  effort  by  a  Oovemment- 
conctllstor 

Fleming    has    taken    the    logical 

serving  notice  that  he  may  have 

08I    contract    and    provide   for 

governmental  operation  of  the  42  cafe- 

luestlon.      For  a  recalcitrant  cor- 

ihould  not  t>e  permitted  any  more 

recalcitrant  union  to  thwart  the  needa 

employees  for  adequate  cafeteria 

"there  are  many  ways  In  which  OSI 

r  'placed,  though,  undoubtedly,  there 

ome  technicalities  as  to  disposition 

p  operty  In  which   tVe'  Government 

terest.     One  such  means  would  be 

Gpvernment   corporation   specifically 

by  Congress  to  run  Federal  cafe- 

.  however,  would  take  time,  and 

way  might  be  merely  to  accept  bids 

prl  'ate    companies,    several    of    which 

Ind  cated    their   conviction    that    they 

per:  orm  GSIs  cafeteria  functions  more 

and   efficiently.       Perhaps    the 

pdaslbUlty  of  competition  Is  precisely 

leeded   to   bring  OSI   off   Its   high 
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Soil-CoaienraHoa  Activities  of  the  Texas 
Extension  Senrice 


EXfTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

riON.  OLIN  E.  TEAGUE 

or    TKXAS 

IN  TOA  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Ihursday.  March  18.  1948 


"lEAGUE.    Mr.    Speaker,    under 
extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
to Include  a  letter  from  Dr. 
Trotter,   director   of    the   Texas 
Service,  together  with  other 
information  about  the  early  activities  of 
research  and  extension  division 
ft  M.  College  of  Texas  regard- 
conservation  work.    Dr.   Trot- 
adviies  me  that  in  the  1920's  these 
workers  of  the  Elxtension  Service 
referred  to  by  farmers  more  often 
terra  :ing  agents  than  they  were  as 
s  gents, 
matter  referred  to  follows: 


UiffTiD  Statss  DKP&rrucNT 

or  AGaictn.Tt7aK, 
Wasnington.  D.  C.  March  17,  194S. 
Hon.  Ouii  B.  Ts.\CT7<. 

of  Reprfsrntativfs, 
1  Vashington.  D.  C. 

C  ONcasssMAN  TiAcm: :  We  are  happy 

^our  letter  of  March   15.  in  which 

inqu  re  about  the  early  activities  of  both 

and  extension  divisions  of  the 

College  of  Texas   in   connection 

soUj-conservation  work.     Three  of  the 

I    described    below    are    copies    of 

the    reports    and    publicity    which 

tjrleily  the  early  pioneering  in  soil 

aqioQ  work  done  by  the  A.  and  If. 


Coltog*  of  Texas.  They  will  give  you  a  very 
good  picture  of  the  work  done  prior  to  1M3 
In  both  research  and  MtMUton.  The  main 
enclosures  aoooaipaajrlat  this  l«tt«r  are: 

1  A  brt«f  hiatory  ct  aen  eonaarvation  ac> 
ttvUtM  of  the  Texas  esUnslon  service  prior  to 
1M3.  by  M  R  Bentley.  former  eatensluu  farm 
enciiiCer. 

a.  A  copy  of  an  artiela  by  Paul  Pranka 
which  was  carried  Ui  the  Acco  Preas  of  Marcb 
1990. 

S.  A  eopy  at  an  article  from  the  September 
1937  laeue  of  the  Texaa  extension  Farm  News. 

Since  yuu  inquired  about  the  early  work 
primarily.  I  am  not  Including  any  data  or 
material  relating  to  similar  work  done  in  soil 
conservation  during  the  past  IS  years.  How- 
ever. I  may  say  that  the  care  and  conserva- 
.  tlon  of  our  soil  has  alwaya  been  and  still  Is  a 
very  vital  part  of  our  entire  extension  pro- 
gram. We  are  cooperating  to  the  maximum 
with  all  (arm  organizations  and  with  State 
and  Federal  agencies  which  are  Interested  In 
■uch  programs. 

Texas  county  extension  agents  have  played 
a  major  role  in  the  organization  of  soil  con- 
servation districts  and  have  cooperated  In 
doing  so  with  the  Texas  soU  conservation 
board.  When  organization  has  been  com- 
pleted the  county  extension  agents  continue 
to  work  closely  with  the  supervisors  In  thf 
planning  and  carrying  out  of  the  district 
conservation  programs. 

We  will  be  happy  to  give  y^ju  any  additional 
information  you  may  desire.     Please  do  not 
hesitate  to  call  on  us. 
Very  truly  yours. 

iDi  P.  Tuorrni. 
Director,  Texas  Exteruton  Service. 

Pasm  TaaxACiNC  Histobt 

(By  M.  R    Bentley.  Extension  agricultural 

engineer) 

During  the  30-year  period  preceding  1910 
numerous  nelds.  especially  In  East  Texas, 
were  terraced  by  farmers  who  moved  to 
Texas  from  it  a  Southeastern  States.  After 
the  beginning  of  the  farmer's  cooperative 
demonstration  work  In  1903.  up  to  about  1911. 
the  field  agents  gave  a  few  demonstrations  ol 
farm  terracing,  using  the  work  of  a  few  pio- 
neering farmers  as  a  guide  to  the  methods  of 
terracing.  In  191  i  an  act  of  the  State  legis- 
lature provided  the  services  of  an  engineer, 
employed  In  the  civil  engineering  department 
of  the  college,  to  spend  one-half  of  his  time 
demonstrating  terracing  to  farmers  over  the 
State  while  the  other  half  of  his  time  was 
devoted  to  teaching  terracing  at  the  college. 
At  about  the  same  time  an  agent  of  the 
farmer"  cooperative  demonstration  work  was 
aent  to  Mississippi  to  learn  the  best  methods 
of  terracing  for  the  purpose  of  Instructing 
other  farm  demonstration  agents  about  ter- 
racing. 

The  first  Texas  bulletin  on  farm  terrac- 
ing was  published  In  August  1912.  with  R.  B 
Pearce.  Instructor  In  farm  terracing  In  the 
division  of  highway  and  rural  engineering 
of  the  college,  as  the  author.  , 

With  the  official  joining  of  the  farmer's  co- 
operative demonstration  work  with  the  A. 
and  M.  College  In  1914.  a  terracing  specialist 
was  employed  to  assist  county  agents  with 
terracing  demonstrations  over  the  State. 
Since  1914.  a  terracing  specialist,  now  called 
extension  agricultural  engineer,  has  been 
employed  by  the  exfnalon  service  of  the 
A.  and  M.  College  to  aaatat  with  the  terrac- 
ing program. 

Since  the  earliest  participation  of  the  col- 
lege In  terracing  work  In  1913.  It  has  been 
closely  allied  with  all  progress  in  terracing 
work  both  with  reference  to  the  amount  of 
work  done  aa  well  as  to  the  methods  and 
standards  adopted.  The  first  available  record 
of  the  acreage  of  land  terraced  per  year  is 
for  the  year  1916.  Since  then  an  estimate  of 
the  acreage  terraced  per  year  has  been  made. 


Acreage  terraced  or  contoured  each  year  In 
Tetoi  from  lilt  to  (A«  prttent 


1916 - 

M,486 

1917. .............. 

ito.sao 

191S. .............. 

SM.ttl 

19 19. ....••••••••.• 

.............        130, 964 

1930-. ............ - 

.............          91.035 

1931   .............. 

130.343 

1932............... 

Its,  095 

laas  _  

830. 630 

1934............... 

SIS. 950 

1935  .............. 

t 400.745 

1937 .— 

. 419.  375 

494.003 

igaa          

553.  033 

1030 .._.... 

609,055 

1930 

935.450 

1931   — ......... 

1.031.888 

1932     

618.438 

1933          ._. 

604.386 

Grand  total  through  1933..  7. 168.  177 

NoTX— These  figures  are  necessarily  only 
estimates  and  quite  likely  there  are  some 
duplications.  On  the  other  hand,  each  year 
terracing  Is  done  in  some  counties  having 
no  county  agents  to  report  estimates,  which 
to 'some  extent  will  offset  probable  excesses 
In  estimates  due  to  reporting  the  reterraclng 
of  some  areas. 

Some  terracing  has  been  done  In  231  of 
the  254  counties  of  Texas.  Without  refer- 
ring to  the  records  of  the  teaching  depart- 
menU  of  the  college.  I  believe  that  sine* 
the  special  provision  of  the  legislature  In 
1911  (or  the  teaching  of  terracing  In  the 
college,  that  some  kind  of  a  course  In  ter- 
racing lias  been  available  to  students  ever 
since. 

On  the  A.  aiKl  M.  college  property,  terraces 
were  built  on  the  animal-husbapdry  farm 
east  of  the  old  tiorse  bam  (the  site  now  oc- 
cupied by  the  Administration  Building)  In 
January  of  1916.  This  was  probably  the  first 
terracing  of  any  of  tlie  college  farm.  Other 
fields  and  pastures  of  the  college  land  have 
since  been  terraced  from  time  to  time  until 
now  much  of  the  original  college  farm  has 
been  terraced. 

DowN   THE  Brazos  to  thx  Sea 
(By  Paul  Pranke) 

AH  along  the  Brazes  Valley  the  word  is 
passed.  •Get  out  of  the  bottoms;  the  river 
Is  over  the  levee."  The  message  electrifies 
the  countryside.  Everywhere  there  Is  gross 
disorder.  Hurriedly  things  are  staked  down; 
an  attempt  Is  mads  to  round  up  the  live- 
stock; a  last  minute  scramble  for  val- 
uables. •  •  •  Then  the  water  comes. 
Trees  crash.  The  torrent  growls.  A  house 
floats  by  •  •  •.  And  again  an  angry, 
swollen  river ,has  taken  Its  toll  of  promising 
field  crops,  of  hopelessly  disorganized  plan- 
tations, of  drowned  livestock,  of  tenants  miss- 
ing in  the  flood.    •     •     • 

It  Is  summer.  A  prolonged  drouth  has 
wilted  the  crops  In  the  upper  watershed  of 
the  Brazos  to  a  lifeless  yellow.  Everything 
Is  parched.  •  •  •  At  last  conies  a  wel- 
come rain — a  hard,  driving  rain  of  over  an 
Inch.  Everyone  Is  Jubilant  because  now 
the  thirsty  soil  will  be  saturated.  •  •  • 
But  upon  examination  It  is  found  that 
moisture  has  penetrated  the  ground  only  a 
few  Inches.  "I  thought  that  was  a  heavy 
rain."  everyone  says.  "Where  did  all  the 
water  go?"  they  aak.  It  went  down  the 
Braaos  to  the  sea  at  the  rate  of  10.000  cubic 
feet  per  second  valued  (according  to  Cali- 
fornia and  Texas  irrigation  estimates)  at 
the  astounding  sum  of  $1,300,000,000  an- 
nually.    •     •     • 

A  farmer  Is  looking  over  bis  farm  in  West 
Texas.  He  notices  that  even  his  gentlest 
slopes  are  creased  with  deep  gullies.  "I'm 
going  to  have  to  do  something  at>out  those," 
he  obeerves.     "They're  getting  deeper  every 
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y«ar.  Looks  Ilk*  a  good  bit  of  dirt  U  waabad 
away  wtth  each  rain"  It  is;  a  lot  mora, 
in  fact,  than  ba  reallaaa.  If  all  tha  top-aoU 
that  aach  year  washes  down  all  tha  rivers  of 
Taxaa  could  ba  recovered,  tbera  would  ba 
■inwUti  to  cover  130,000  acraa  1  foot  deep. 

An  these  things  bad  lOOf  baas  known  to 
A.  V.  OP—ar,  diraator.  Texas  Agricultural  Kx- 
partaMBt  ■wMon.  And.  what  was  more,  tba 
situation  seemed  to  be  getting  worse,  A 
prominent  Brazoa  County  farmer  and  mar> 
chant  is  raportad  raeantly  to  have  told  this 
story  at  a  banquet :  "I  have  operated  the  same 
Brazoa  Valley  farm  for  35  years  that  my 
father  before  me  farmed  for  80  yean.  Al- 
though I  believe  I  am  a  better  farmer  than 
he  was,  I  lost  money  where  he  made  money. 
Tba  reason,  gentlemen.  Is  that  he  suffered 
only  three  floods  In  30  years  as  compared  to 
15  In  my  25  yean." 

Why  this  Increase?  The  yearly  records  of 
rainfall  show  no  trend  of  change  In  precipi- 
tation. That  can  leave  but  one  answer:  The 
water  now  comes  down  the  river  faster  than 
it  did  in  former  years;  and  the  reason  it  does 
Is  due  to  deforestation  and  cuUlvati'-n  of  the 
great  grasslands  of  the  upper  watershed — 
those  obstacles  designed  by  Nature  to  check 
the  rush  of  water. 

Why  not  build  great  dams  and  reservoirs, 
students  of  the  situation  argued,  that  would 
not  only  hold  the  water  In  check  but  also 
leave  It  available  for  return  to  the  farmer  via 
the  Irrigation  ditch? 

Why  not,  countered  Mr.  Conner,  go  a  step 
doaer  home  and  hold  the  rainfall  on  the  land 
to  begin  with?  Why  give  it  away  and  then 
buy  It  back?    A  plausible  Idea. 

But  Mr.  Conner  Is  a  practical  sctentlct.  not 
a  theorist.  He  wants  to  know  the  how  and 
why  of  things  by  actual  test  and  not  by  sup- 
position. So  he  decided  to  start  a  series  of 
soll-eroslon  and  water-conservation  experi- 
ments In  order  to  arrive  definitely  at  the  fact 
of  the  matter.- 

Por  a  time  he  was  hampered  by  lack  of 
funds,  but  finally,  when  he  found  available 
for  bis  use  a  scant  $15,000.  he  set  out  to  the 
Spur  substation  to  work  out  the  details  of 
the  experiment  with  R.  B.  Dickson,  his  super- 
intendent there. 

Upon  investigation  he  and  Mr.  Dickson  dis- 
covered that,  as  far  as  they  knew,  no  such 
experiments  had  ever  been  attempted  before. 
All  the  Inforniatlon  of  value  they  were  able 
to  aaaemble  was  got  from  certain  terracing 
experlmcnta  that  liad  t)een  conducted  in 
North  Carolina  and  Iiflssourl. 

With  practically  nothing  to  guide  them, 
they  bought  the  most  modern  and  accurate 
of  weather  and  water-measuring  Instruments 
aiul  went  to  work.    That  was  In  1926. 

Two  types  of  experiments  were  decided 
upon:  One.  to  determine  the  amount  of  wa- 
ter run -off  and  soil  erosion;  the  other,  to  find 
out  the  effect  of  water  conservation  on  grow- 
ing crops. 

The  equipment  for  the  first  consisted  of  a 
number  of  small  control  plata  of  one-twen- 
tieth of  an  acre  area,  graded  to  varying  slopes 
(level.  1.  2,  and  3  percent  fall),  and  planted 
to  different  crops  and  grass  or  left  fallow. 
At  the  lower  end  of  each  plat  was  a  covered 
concrete  pit  Into  which  the  water  and  silt 
could  wash,  so  that  after  each  rain  the  rtm- 
off  cotild  be  measured  and  the  silt  oven-dried 
and  weighed. 

The  results  were  astonlsiilng.  They  showed 
that  at  the  end  of  the  first  year,  during  which 
time  25.30  inches  of  rain  had  fallen,  that  on 
a  barren  and  uncultivated  plat  with  a  slope 
of  2  fftt  per  hundred  the  washing  of  oven- 
dried  sou  was  41  tons  per  acre.  Other  plata 
aroded  to  a  laaser  degree,  depending  upon  the 
crop;  graas  lost  the  least.  11  tons. 

During  this  same  period  the  water  run-off 
CO  ttie  naked  plat  was  computed  to  be  44  per- 
cent, or  11  Inches,  which  Is  In  itself  almoat 
sufficient  to  grow  a  crop  of  milo  in  west  Texas. 


During  one  axceptlonelly  hard  rain  of  16 
toebaa,  on  July  9,  the  run-off  loaa  ranfad  en 
tba  dMMrant  piau  from  S6  to  93  paraaM, 

laavlBf  a  molatura  In  tha  soli  of  laaa  than 
one-fourth  of  an  Inch.  When  It  is  considered 
that  25  percent  of  the  rainfall  In  waat  Taxaa 
comas  In  scattered  showers  and  la  tharafora 
lost  by  avaporatlon,  tha  flgntflcanoa  of  this 
run-off  baoomaa  more  appei-ent. 

Tha  second  aet  of  experlmanta  ware  car* 
rlad  on  in  a  150-acre  cotton  patch  divided 
Into  field  Plata  of  10  acres  each.  On  thaaa 
plats  various  obstacles  (contour  rows,  ter> 
races  of  different  fall,  and  dikes)  were  con- 
striKted  to  determine  the  best  way  of  holding 
the  water  and  the  subsequent  effect  on  tha 
yield  of  eropa. 

The  results  here  were  aa  surprising  aa  thoae 
of  the  control  plats.  They  disclosed  that  the 
rainfall  could  be  completely  retained  and 
that  on  plats  that  were  contour  terraced  and 
surrounded  by  dikes  the  yield  was  Increased 
^by  283  pounds  of  lint  cotton  per  acre  or  40 
percent  over  the  plats  with  no  terraces  and 
with  rows  running  downhill. 

Innumerable  details  and  figures  have  been 
purposely  omitted  from  this  article  to  pre- 
vent its  becoming  too  technical  and  unread- 
able. Only  the  high  points  of  the  experi- 
ments were  touched  upon;  only  the  widest 
contrasts  drawn.  Though  the  startling  facts 
unearthed  by  Mr.  Conner  and  his  associates 
are  valuable  In  the  extreme,  they  are  as  yet 
Incomplete  because  they  have  not  been  car- 
ried over  a  sufficient  period  of  years  to  strike 
accurate   conclusions. 

They  have,  however,  definitely  established 
that: 

1.  Enormous  quantities  of  valuable  water 
runs  off  the  lands  of  west  Texas  with  each 
rain. 

2.  That  this  water  Is  of  sufficient  quantity 
to  cause  serious  flood  damage  along  the 
major  streams  . 

3.  TJiat  an  unwarranted  amount  of  sheet 
washisig  Is  rapidly  wasting  our  land.  - 

4."  That  this  erosion  carries  with  It  a  real 
danger  of  causing  serious  silting  trouble  in 
the  larger  rivers. 

5.  That  erosion  and  water  run-off  can  be 
controlled  to  the  benefit  of  the  upper  water- 
shed and  lower  river  bottom  alike. 

As  the  Associated  Press  sees  It,  Mr.  Conner 
and  his  staff  have  taken  a  decided  step  for- 
ward In  the  conservation  of  the  two  very 
vital  resources  of  agriculture — moisture  and 
joll.  It  is  distinctly  a  feather  In  the  hat  of 
the  Texas  Agricultural  Experiment  Station. 

Appreciation  is  also  due  Congressman 
Jamxs  p.  BncHAMAir,  of  Breniiam.  whose  in- 
fluence was  largely  responsible  for  the  p<tss- 
sage  of  a  bill  in  Congress  creating  a  Pederal 
appropriation  of  $160,000  for  the  carrying  cm 
of  this  noteworthy  work.  We  understand 
from  reliable  sources  that  two  more  experi- 
ments (one  in  the  Gulf  coast  section,  the 
other  in  east  Texas)  are  to  be  conducted  in 
this  State. 

With  stations  established  In  the  principal 
soil  regions  of  the  country,  studying  and 
testing  different  terraces,  cropping  systems 
and  other  practices  neces-sary  to  hold  the 
water  and  the  fertility  on  the  land,  the 
farmer,  wherever  he  may  be,  will  have  avail- 
able a  store  of  Information  to  more  intelli- 
gently and  profitably  guide  him  in  his  farm- 
ing operations. 

(Prom  Extenslcm  Service  Farm  News,  College 
Station.  Tex.,  September  1937 

AXCTTMKNT  STASTED  CoNSEBVATION  PaOGXAU, 

Sats  Dicksoii 

On  a  very  hot  day  in  July  1925  there  was  a 
heated  discussion  between  18  county  a^- 
cultural  agenta  who  were  gathered  together 
on  the  W.  P.  Bhugart  farm  8  miles  west  of 
Spur,  Tex.  Tlie  discussion  was  led  b,'  John 
T.  Bagan  who,  at  that  time,  waa  an  extension- 


district  affvnt  of  a  group  oT  aounttaa  In  tha 
lower  plains  region.  There  was  not  a  man 
preaent  who  would  have  predicted  that  tiM 
dlaauaalan  would  set  in  motum  tlM  nntumai 
soil  and  water  conservation  program  that  ki 
DOW  swaaplag  the  oountry. 


macoaaas  TTFca  or  rauurxa 
Thf  subject  for  that  dlacuaalon  oeii tared 
around  the  type  of  terraeaa  naadad  In  MortH- 
weat  Texas.  No  two  aganta  iMd  tba  aame  Idas 
of  tarraaa  construction,  but  nearly  all  of  ttoan 
did  agree  that  Urraces,  in  order  to  be  saU^ 
factory,  had  to  give  off  aa  orderly  dlscharfi 
Of  water 

There  were  two  Individuals  m  the  group 
who  were  difficult  to  convince  be'iute  they 
had  their  own  definite  Ideas  both  in  what 
they  had  to  say  and  the  things  they  were 
doing  In  their  own  counties.  Bd.  L.  Tanner  of 
Ptsher  county  and  John  Carmlchacl  of  Scurry 
county  were  building  level  terraces.  Tan- 
ner had  built  level  terraces  around  saadf 
knolls  In  his  county  that  had  held  all  of  the 
water.  They  were  complete  rings  artnmd 
the  hills,  and  as  he  expressed  It  at  the  meet- 
ing. "The  water  goes  Into  the  ground  Instcat 
of  over  the  top  of  the  terrace."  This  sUte- 
ment  brcught  long,  lo\id  laughter,  and  tiie 
fight  was  on. 

DISCUSSION   BECAME  OVXaHtATao 

The  dlsctisfiion  on  correct  terracing  prac- 
tices became  overheated.  John  T.  Eagan 
turned  to  a  representative  of  the  Texas  Ex- 
periment Station,  an  innocent  bystander,  and 
asked.  "Why  can't  the  experiment  stations  get 
this  information  for  us?  " 

A  conference  was  held  at  College  Station 
2  weeks  later  at  the  time  of  the  annual 
farmer's  short  course  with  A.  B.  Conner,  di- 
rector of  the  Texas  Experiment  Station,  pre- 
siding. Plans  were  made  to  secure  the  Infor- 
mation requested  by  Eagan  and  his  18  county 
agricuiturai  agents. 

X£SEAacH    AND    EXTENSION    WOBK    ARE    NOT    NEW 

This  was  not  the  beginning  of  terracing; 
it  was  not  the  beginning  of  research.  His- 
tory of  ancient  agriculture  reveals  that  t>oth 
research  and  extension  work  date  back  to  pre- 
historic days.  With  thousands  of  trained 
men  working  on  the  varloua  phases  of  the 
problem  of  soil  and  water  conservation  today, 
little  is  being  revealed  that  was  not  recorded 
In  history,  al*±Jough  much  was  temporarily 
forgotten.  It  was  the  new  start  on  the  old 
problem,  however,  that  has  carried  through 
until  It  now  touches  practically  every  Amer- 
ican farmer,  and  Is  recognized  by  people  in 
all  walks  of  life  as  one  of  the  most  vital 
problems  confronting  the  Nation. 

The  information  secured  by  the  Experi- 
ment Station  during  the  first  2  years,  1M6 
and  1927,  was  startling.  It  waa  evident  that 
much  could  tie  done,  not  only  in  the  con- 
servation of  soil  but  in  the  practical  use  of 
rain  water  as  well.  Erosion  came  to  a  stand- 
still under  certain  field  practices,  and  crop 
yields  went  skyward.  The  largest  rainfall  in 
the  history  of  the  station  occurred  in  1926. 
All  the  water  that  fell  on  closed  level  terraces 
was  soaked  into  the  ground.  Increased  yields 
were  noted  not  only  during  1928  but  in  the 
comparatively  dry  year  of  1927. 

LAXGEST  COTTON  TIXLS8  NOT  MAOB  IN  WET  TEAaa 

Statistics  recorded  at  the  Spur  experiment 
station  during  the  past  20  years  show  that 
the  largest  cotton  yields  have  t}een  made  in 
years  following  wet  years,  not  in  the  wet 
years  themselves.  This  information,  to- 
gether with  data  secured  from  the  control 
plats  and  field  areas,  all  points  definitely  to 
the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  the  storing  of 
large  amounts  of  water  in  the  ground  many 
months  before  It  is  to  be  used  by  Hoe  grow- 
ing crope.  Bains  durli^g  the  growing  period 
of  crops  are  too  frequently  aooompanied  or 
followed    by    insect    depredatlona^   excessive 
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BCrCHA^&N  SBOWXD   INTEarST  IN   aZSTTLTS 

of  the  experiment  station  find- 
told  throughout  Texas  wherever  a 
Interested    In   farming   was   gathered, 
showed  a  great  Interest  In  the  rc- 
CongrQssman   J.   P.   Buchanan,  a 
frlelid  of  the  A.  and  M.  College,  and  « 
ti  uslastlcally  Interested  In  Texas  ag- 
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ng  with  Director  Conner.  Buchanan 

cbnvlnced  that  the  same  studies  that 

proT  ing  so  worthwhile  for  Texas  would 

van  le  to  the  whble  country.    He  intro- 

3111  Into  the  National  Congress  In 

whl<  h  carried  an  appropriation  of  $165.- 

e^abllsh  exp>erlment  stations  at  sev- 

In  the  United  States  similar  to 

In   Texas.     These   funds   were    al- 

the  Bureau  of  Chemistry  and  Soils. 

Public   Roads,   and   the   Forestry 

Cooperative  work  was  done  between 

divisions. 


irre  Our  Railroads  far  Peace 


ETTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HdN.  GEORGE  H.  BENDER 

or  OHIO 
IN  THt  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  17,  1948 

Mr.  BENDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
permission  previously  granted  me,  I 
should  like  to  have  inserted  In  the  Rec- 
ord. th(  following  speech  given  by  Mr. 
Robert :  I.  Young  at  the  first  anniversary 
dinner  3f  the  Federation  for  Railway 
Progres  .  on  February  24,  1948,  at  the 
Waldor;  -Astoria  Hotel  In  New  York: 

In  celi'bratlng  this  first  birthday  of  the 
Pcderatldn  for  Railway  Progress,  let  it  be 
solemnly  noted  that  In  this  atomic  age  the 
railroads  may  mean  more  to  the  Nation's 
•afety  ttan  either  our  Army  or  Nav^. 

If  we  1  »lay  our  cards  right,  we  need  never 
have  an  >ther  war.  But  the  fact  remains 
that  twl<«  before  we  started  moving  toward 
distant  1  ar  and  both  times  we  got  there. 

In  the  Civil  War  we  learned  at  first  hand 
that  war  la  hell.  This  time  we  will  not  only 
learn  thj  t  war  Is  hell  but  that  hell  Is  thor- 
OUfbly  u }  to  date.  Unfortunately,  our  rall- 
roadi  are  no^. 

City  or  hamlet,  we  are  fed  and  warmed  by 
the  dall  r  flow  of  freight  cars.  Drop  10 
bombs  oi .  Russia  and  90  percent  of  her  far- 
flung  po  >ulatlon  would  go  on  about  their 
everyday  business  unaffected  and  unaware. 
Let  10  ra  ilroad  centers  In  America  suffer  the 
same  fat(  and  the  hungry  and  panic-stricken 
will  descend  upon  our  farms  and  villages 
like  a  cic  ud  of  locusts. 

Why  U  en  have  our  railroads,  the  backbone 
of  our  n  lUtory  might,  been  allowed  to  de- 
cay? Shippers  of  lumber  and  grain  even 
now  are  unable  to  (;et  cars  when  needed. 
Scarcity  »nd  price  rises  result. 

Twent;  years  ago  when  we  were  a  much 
smaller  Nation  and  without  far-reaching 
obllgatlo  IS,  we  had  over  2.C00.000  freight 
N(  w  we  have  only  three-quarters  as 

my.  i  ome  are  over  40  years  old.  How 
food  Is  i  ny  machine  after  40  years  of  dally 
use? 

With  !  lawnisr  cars  the  situation  Is  et 
bad.    TV  raty  yean  ago  we  had  nearly  50.000 
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fairly  new  coaches  anci.  puUmans.  Now  we 
have  little  more  than  half  as  many.  Some 
are  over  50  years  of  age.  They  were  built 
to  be  Junked  long  ago — not  to  run  on  and 
oif  like  the  one  hoes  shay. 

Since  1932.  a  new  generation  has  grown 
up  to  be  provided  for  and  In  those  16  years 
our  railroads  have  bought  less  than  200 
new  passenger  cars  a  year — not  one-third 
as  many  as  had  to  be  junked  during  tboae 
same  years. 

Only  176  passenger  cars  were  ordered  last 
year  by  all  the  132  railroads  In  the  United 
States — an  average  of  less  than  two  fcr  each 
railroad.  At  this  rate  it  will  take  150  years 
to  replace  the  fleet.  Do  the  railroad  presi- 
dents Intend  to  run  these  clanking  ears 
another  150  years? 

Decay  thus  breeds  on  Itself,  for  under 
miserly  buying  the  price  of  a  single  Pullman 
car  has  risen  to  100  times  that  of  an  auto- 
mobile. These  shiftless  buyers  now  refuse 
to  pay  these  prices  so  that  It  is  doubtful  that 
even  176  cars  will  be  ordered  during  thl? 
current  year. 

The  collapse  of  the  American  rail  passenger 
service  therefore  seems  as  clearly  predictable 
as  the  mortality  tables  of  an  Insurance  com- 
pany. Will  that  dread  day  be  a  red-letter 
day  for  some  totalitarian  foe? 

The  Senate  and  House  Military  Affairs  Com- 
r.ilttees.  under  Republican  leadership,  know 
.he  foregoing  facts  thoroughly.  Yet.  they 
devote  their  time  to  arming  South  American 
revolutionists,  Chinese  Nationalists,  and  to 
rockets  to  the  moon. 

More  than  3  years  ago.  when  Government 
action  under  the  antitrust  laws  forced  the 
Pullman  Co.  up  for  sale,  some  of  us  who 
founded  the  Federation  for  Railway  Progress 
offered  to  buy  it  and  to  replace  every  rolling 
tenement  in  Its  fleet  with  new  private  bed- 
room cars  at  a  cost  of  more  than  1500.000.000. 
Such  an  order  would  have  permitted  volume 
production  at  low  cost.  The  railroads  would 
have  had  to  pay  no  more  in  rental  for  the 
new  Bleeplng-car  equipment  we  offered  than 
they  now  pay  for  the  old.  We  would  have 
promoted  low-cust  travel  on  a  huge  scale. 
Cruise  trains  would  be  making  the  rounds  of 
our  national  'parks.  Is  it  not  better  to  In- 
crease employment  aiuJ  spend  well-earned 
vacations  In  the  culture  and  education  of 
travel  than  to  encourage  idleness  on  relief? 

Our  proposal  was.  nevertheless,  deliberately 
blocked  by  Pullman  and  the  railroads  In 
three-cornered  collaboration  with  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission.  PtiUman  has 
long  been  dominated  by  the  J.  P.  Morgan 
bank.  The  president  of  the  Morgan  bank, 
with  all  his  adverse  Interests,  also  sits  on  the 
board  of  the  New  York  Central  and  fixes  Its 
policies.  Just  as  the  New  York  Central  and 
the  Pennsylvania  In  turn  fix  the  policies  of 
the  Association  of  American  Railroads.  And 
the  Association  of  American  Railroads, 
through  Its  great  lobby,  exerts  Inftuano*  upon 
the  appointments,  policies,  and  dedakms  of 
the  ICC 

Despite  our  far  better  offer,  which  had  the 
sympathy  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States  and  the  friendly  Intervention  of  the 
I>*partment  of  Justice,  the  decaying  Pullman 
Co.  passed  over  Into  a  parallel  rut  deeper 
ttian  ever — Into  virtually  the  same  hands 
previously  found  to  have  been  Illegally  In 
control. 

Tet.  the  ICC  was  created  by  Congress  away 
biick  In  1887.  In  the  days  of  Kockefeller  and 
of  secret  rebatea.  to  see  that  competition,  as 
guaranteed  by  our  Coiutitutlon,  was  pre- 
served In  our  railroads.  That  move  was 
promptly  countered  by  Morgan,  ths  tlder, 
who  ordered  the  leading  railway  prssKlcnts 
Into  his  library-  and  piscisd  npon  their  nscks 
the  yoke  of  a  secrat  •greamant  to  ellmtnata 
competition.  That  struggle  between  the 
people  on  the  one  hand  and  naonopoly  on 
the  other  went  on  through  the  decades — 
Morgan  always  winning.  Not  until  1938  was 
tha  ttds  turned  when  some  of  us  now  in 
the  rsdaratlOB  tm  Railway  ProgrsM  sue- 
c«*ed«d  In  sataMlildnc  over  the  .iMkto  of  the 


railway  presidents  the  principle  of  competi- 
tive bidding  for  new  Issues  of  securities. 
That  broke  the  Morgan  banking  monopoly, 
opened  the  business  up  to  other  bankers 
seeking  to  compete  and  will  go  on  saving 
the  public  and  the  railroads  hundreds  of 
millions  of  dollars. 

The  strangulation  of  competition,  as  re- 
pugnan  to  honest  business  as  It  Is  to  the 
people,  endangers  us  in  many  directions. 
For  example,  a  full  quarter  of  all  American 
exporu  and  imports  move  through  New  York 
Harbor,  when  other  great  ports  have  been 
made  to  get  along  with  less  than  1  percent. 
This  disproportion  has  continued  through 
two  periods  of  submarine  warfare  as  well  as 
in  peacetime.  During  World  Wsr  I,  New 
York's  share  of  all  ex]X)rts  reached  the 
astounding  figure  of  54  percent.  Is  that 
why  transportation  In  that  war  broke  down? 

Is  It  desirable  to  have  25  times  the  con- 
centration of  freight  and  equipment  at  New 
York  as  at  Boston.  Charleston,  or  Savannah 
when  a  single  atomic  bomb  might  put  New 
York  out  of  business?  Does  this  congestion 
in  New  York  stem  directly  from  the  secret 
agreement  entered  into  back  in  1394  between 
the  Pennsylvania,  and  the  New  York  Central 
to  protect  each  other  In  their  traffic  against 
all  other  raUroads?  Was  It  also  this  agree- 
ment— plus  the  agreement  of  all  other  rall- 
roadi  not  to  compete — which  made  It  so 
tough  for  us  to  get  trains  through  Chicago? 
Does  this  monopoly  power  also  account  for 
a  mysterious  lot  of  other  things,  foreign  and 
domestic,  about  which  I  wish  I  had  more 
time  to  tell  you — a  power  which,  no  matter 
how  it  is  attacked  by  a  conscientious  and 
vigorous  Department  of  Justice  seems  to  end 
up  alwa}-s  with  a  few  new  seats  In  the 
Cabinet. 

The  ICC  has  again  come  to  the  aid  of  the 
railroad  cartel  by  urging  upon  Congress  the 
railroad-inspired  Bulwinkle  bUl.  This  bUl 
would  enable  the  railroads  to  do  legally  ex- 
actly what  they  have  been  doing  Illegally 
continuously  since  the  meeting  In  Morgan's 
library  back  in  1889 — to  conspire  not  to  do 
such  things  as  to  Install  air  conditioning 
or  to  buy  new  equipment.  Under  competi- 
tion we  can  expect  to  get  at  least  one  new 
Idea  a  year  from  each  and  every  one  of  our 
132  railroads.  With  only  132  new  Ideas  a 
year  we  should  have  rapid  progress.  Under 
the  Bulwinkle  bill  the  standard  of  service 
of  all  the  members  of  the  AAR  can  continue 
to  be  kept  down  to  the  level  of  the  least 
willing— to  that  of  some  ToonervUle, trolley. 

Fortunately  the  Department  of  Justice, 
tinder  Mr.  Clark,  who  is  our  honored  guest 
here  tonight.  Is  opposed  to  the  Bulwinkle 
bUl,  and  I  am  hopeful  that  if  It  should  ever 
be  passed  under  the  powerful  sponsorship 
that  it  has.  President  Truman  will  veto  It. 

Most  railroads,  working  together  in  their 
backwardness,  have  also  dealt  negatively  with 
their  human  assets.  Few  people  know  that 
It  was  the  railroad  presidents,  dictated  to 
from  above,  who  by  Industry-wide  resistance 
to  progress  in  working  conditions,  forced 
labor  defensively,  clause  by  clause.  Into  Its 
feather-bedding   demands. 

The  Federation  for  Railway  Progress  pro- 
poses to  work  with  labor  for  such  positive 
goals  as — 

(a)  r.pld  promotion  on  merit: 

(b)  fair  and  prompt  settlement  of  griev- 
ances: 

(c)  a  guaranteed  annual  wage; 

(d)  better  living  conditions  for  employees 
when  away  from  home:  and 

(e)  as  rapidly  as  conditions  can  be  made 
to  permit,  longer  vacations  and  shorter  hours. 

With  a  few  noteworthy  progrealve  excep- 
tions, 132  railroad  executive  staffs  are  saddled 
on  this  country's  shippers.  If  competitive 
Independence  can  be  restored  to  even  a  few 
naore  of  these  men  It  almost  certainly  will 
msan  a  resumption  of  coruolldatlon.  Con- 
solidation of  100  cr  more  waak.  noncomptrt- 
ing  roads  Into  15  or  30  great,  aggressive,  lorg- 
haul  systems  win.  by  making  them  financially 
stronger,  enable  them  to  restore  hundreds  of 
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discontinued  passenger  schedtUes  and  to  run 
more  and  faster  freight  trains.  Labor,  ship- 
pers, travelers,  and  security  holders  all  vlU 
benefit. 

President  Truman.  Just  a  few  weeks  ago. 
in  his  economic  report  to  Congress,  said: 

"Railroad  consolidation  •  •  •  though 
It  has  shown  but  little  progress  after  nearly 
thirty  years  of  study  and  effort,  offers  such 
possibilities  of  convenience  and  economy 
that  it  should  be  steadily  pursued." 

This  Nation  became  great  because,  as  in 
no  other  land,  every  man  and  his  business 
was  free  to  progress  on  merit — unrestrained 
by  monopoly,  by  custom,  by  class  or  by  op- 
pressive government.  Only  under  the  divine 
spark  of  competition  will  man  and  his  works 
continue  to  raise  themselves  on  up  from 
the  dust.  The  insistence  upon  that  prin- 
ciple in  otu-  railroads  will  afford  this  Nation 
a  far  greater  measiu-e  of  protection  against 
the  threatening  populations  of  the  world 
than  will  a  shrinking,  non -competitive  trans- 
portation system  controlled  by  adverse 
Interests. 

To  sum  up.  If  we  are  to  meet  the  trans- 
portation needs  of  peace,  much  less  war, 
there  are  four  things  the  Federation  for 
Railway  Progress  through  public  opinion 
must  continually  stress: 

1.  The  nutrition  of  our  raUroads  with  ade- 
quate rates. 

2.  Their  liberation  from  the  chains  of 
non-competitive  agreements. 

3.  The  immediate  replacement  of  all  out- 
worn equipment,  and 

4.  A  positive  and  progressive  attitude  to- 
ward lat>or. 

This  four  px>lnt  program,  nutrition,  com- 
petition, new  equipment,  and  the  upbuild- 
ing of  employee  morale,  will  restore  our  rail- 
roads to  the  position  they  once  held — ^that 
of  the  greatest  and  most  progressive  indus- 
try in  the  most  respected  Nation  in  the 
world. 

Then,  but  not  until  then,  can  we  sleep 
In  peace. 


Texas  National  Gnard  Armory  SknatioD 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  OLIN  E.  TEAGUE 

OF  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  18,  1948 

Mr.  TEAGUE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to 
call  to  the  attention  of  the  Members  of 
Congress  the  urgent  need  for  providing 
armories  for  our  Natlonsd  Ouard  units 
which  are  such  a  necessary  an* vital  part 
of  our  national  defense  system.  The 
State  of  Texas  has  a  postwar  troop  allot- 
ment of  over  30,000  National  Guard  oflS- 
cers  and  men  which  is  three  times  the 
allotment  It  had  prior  to  World  War  n. 
Texas  needs  only  about  5.000  National 
Guard  men  for  its  own  local  security. 

The  Honorable  Beauford  Jester,  Gov- 
ernor of  Texas,  has  recently  advised  me 
of  the  necessity  of  securing  an  adequate 
number  of  armories  in  which  to  train 
ttMse  troops.  Inasmuch  as  a  vast  major- 
ity of  these  troops  are  being  maintained 
for  the  common  defense  of  the  United 
States,  the  Federal  Government  should 
provide  for  the  construction  of  armories 
to  properly  train  these  men. 

Mr.  Speaker,  H.  R.  4253  if  enacted  into 
lav  would  adequately  take  care  of  the 
needs  of  the  National  Guard  In  all  of  our 
States.    I  respectfully  urge  the  leader- 


ship of  the  House  of  Representatives  to 
expedite  the  enactment  of  H.  R.  4253. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Rkcord,  I  wish  to  Include 
Gov.  Beauford  Jester's  letter  to  me 
regarding  the  National  Guard  armory 
situation  In  Texas  together  with  some 
additional  information  furnished  me  by 
MaJ.  Gen.  K.  L.  Berry,  adjutsuit  general 
of  Texas: 

Thi  Statb  or  Tkxas, 

BUBCUnVS  DZPAXTMENT, 

Au3tin,  Tex.,  March  9,  1948. 
Hon.  Olim  E.  TkAcuc, 
Member  of  Conffres$, 

House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

DBAS  CoifcaissMAN  TiActTx:  The  State  of 
Texas.  In  order  to  cooperate  with  the  Federal 
Government  In  providing  an  adequate  na- 
tional defense,  accepted  In  1946  a  National 
Guard  troop  allotment  of  some  30,000  officers 
and  men.  This  number  Is  far  greater  than 
Is  needed  In  this  State  fcH*  local  security 
and  Is  three  times  the  allotment  prior  to 
World  War  II. 

The  allotment  of  approximately  10.000 
prior  to  World  War  n  was  roughly  twice  the 
number  needed  for  local  security,  and  the 
excess  was  maintained  purely  for  common 
defense  and  on  a  basis  of  equity  and  Justice 
the  Federal  Government  should  have  borne 
the  cost  of  providing  housing  (armories)  for 
the  excess.    This  was  never  done. 

Under  the  Approved  War  Department 
Policies  of  October  13,  1945,  affecting  the 
National  Guard  of  the  United  States,  It  was 
provided  that  the  Federal  Government  would 
bear  Its  equitable  share  of  the  cost  of  pro- 
viding armories.  This  provision  of  the 
policies  has  never  been  Implemented  by  law. 
With  the  National  Guard  now  far  In  excess 
of  Its  strength,  both  In  units  and  numerical 
strength,  prior  to  World  War  n.  It  is  Impera- 
tive that  the  National  Government  keep  its 
promise  made  in  the  approved  iK)licles,  and 
start  an  adequate  armory  construction  pro- 
gram. 

In  Texas  we  are  finding  It  extremely  diffi- 
cult to  reorganize  our  greatly  Increased  Na- 
tional Ouard  purely  because  of  lack  of 
armories.  We  are  forced  to  use  cow  barns, 
old  and  dilapidated  sheds  of  various  descrip- 
tions and  badly  deteriorated  army  installa- 
tions which  ure  in  many  cases  up  to  15  to  20 
miles  from  town.  In  many  cases  we  use  the 
sheriff's  office  or  a  Jail  cell  to  store  our  small 
arms  because  the  armory  building  is  not  safe 
for  storage  of  such  a'tlcles. 

Neither  are  such  buildings  an  aid  to  our 
recruitment.  Members  of  the  Guard  have  no 
pride  in  such  facilities  nor  will  prospective 
recruits  Join  an  organization  where  such  eye 
sores  are  used  as  armories. 

You  are  aware  that  In  our  great  State  busi- 
ness Is  so  flourishing  that  It  Is  Impossible 
to  compete  in  the  open  market  for  adequate 
buildings — buildings  which  a  unit  can  be 
proud  of.  Pride  Is  one  of  the  great  driving 
forces  of  mankind  and  a  Texan  Just  won't 
belong  to  something  of  which  he  cannot  Im 
proud. 

There  is  now  In  the  Senate  a  bill.  Senate 
bill  1646,  Introduced  by  Senator  Gubney  of 
South  Dakota,  and  In  the  Hotise  H.  R.  4253, 
Introduced  by  Mr.  Ansbtws  of  New  York. 
Either  of  these  bills  or  a  consolidation  of 
them  would  be  acceptable  to  the  State  of 
Texas. 

It  seems  that  these  bills  are  being  held  up 
pending  the  report  of  the  Gray  board.  The 
armory  situation  In  Texas  Is  critical  and  It 
Is  felt  that  these  bills  should  be  acted  upon 
now.  To  wait  until  the  Gray  report  is  re- 
ceived will  in  all  probability  delay  things 
until  next  year  and  tiie  armories  are  needed 
now.  I  feel  that  as  far  as  the  Gray  board 
is  concerned  the  armory  program  will  b« 
noncontroverslal.    Certainly  IX  we  are  to  have 


a  National  Ouard  of  the  United  BUtes  of 
682,000,  we  must  have  armories. 

This  matter  of  provldUag  armories  for  our 
National  Guard,  the  largest  fighting  M-day 
force  In  oiu  armed  forces.  Is  by  far  the  most 
Important  matter  facing  the  National  Ouard 
today  with  the  single  exception  of  the  ap- 
propriations for  the  fiscal  year  1940. 

On  behalf  of  the  Texas  National  Guard 
and  our  scheme  of  national  defense,  I  urge 
you  to  give  this  matter  of  adequaU  Federal 
aid  in  an  armory-construction  program  your 
active  and  Immediate  attention  by  securing 
early  favorable  action  on  either  8.  1646  or 
H.  R.  4253. 

With  kindest  personal  regards  and  best 
wishes,  I  remain. 

Most  sincerely  yours. 

Beautou  Jestes. 
Goi>efm>r  of  Texas. 

TEXAS    NATIONAL    CVAUD    AEMORT    SmJATION — 
JANT7ABT    1»4S 

(By  MaJ.  Gen.  K.  L.  Berry,  adjutant  general 
of  Texas) 

It  has  been  said  that  Texas  is  47th  among 
the  48  States  In  State-owned  National  Guard 
armories.  Whatever  its  relative  national 
standing  the  armory  situation  viewed  In  the 
light  of  local  organizational  problems  is  far 
from  encouraging.  T.ie  problems  of  per- 
sonnel and  supplies  hamper  the  prompt  and 
complete  organization  of  the  Texas  National 
Guard  when  they  are  dependent  on  atuactlvs 
and  efl&cient  armory  facilities  to  house  them. 

Texas  has  accepted  allocation  of  288  Na- 
tional Guard  units.  The  190  units  federally 
recognized  today  are  housed  in  warehouses, 
second  stories,  bams,  and  stables  in  county 
fair  grounds,  American  Legion  halls,  obso- 
lete city  and  county  facilities  such  as  old  city 
halls  and  Jails,  Quonset  huts,  and  in  a  few 
cases  some  nearby  Army  camps  and  air  fields. 
Generally  these  Federal  facilities  are  much 
too  far  from  town  to  attract  new  recruits,  or 
full  attendance  when  recruited. 

The  State  of  Texas  owns  all  or  part  of  the 
grounds  and  buildings  of  only  four  National 
Guard  Installations.  Camp  Mabry,  at  Aus- 
tin, Is  the  home  of  the  U8P  ft  DO  and  part 
of  the  clerical  staff  of  the  adjutant  general. 
Parts  of  Camp  Hulen  at  Palactos,  and  Camp 
Wcritere,  at  Mineral  Wells,  are  used  by  Na- 
tional Guard  units.  The  Light  Guard 
armory  In  Houston,  built  about  25  years 
ago.  Is  thoroughly  adequate  in  every  way  ex-, 
cept  that  It  Is  now  in  a  residential  area  and 
has  no  training  groimds  at  all.  That's  the 
crop. 

In  1947.  the  State  legislature,  which  meets 
every  2  years,  appropriated  the  small  sum 
of  $328,918  to  the  National  Guard  Armory 
Board  for  armory  maintenance  and  rentals 
for  the  State  fiscal  year  ending  August  31. 
1948.  The  amount  was  increased  to  $392,972 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  August  31,  1049. 
"This  Increase  is  Intended  to  provide  for  the 
increase  In  number  of  units  expected  by  that 
time.  This  is  an  average  of  $300,945  per  year. 
or  7J  percent  of  the  national  figure  of  $500,- 
000.000  estimated  by  MaJ  Gen.  Ellard  A 
Walsh,  president  of  the  National  Guard  Awo- 
clatlon.  as  the  State's  total  capital  invest- 
ment in  armories,  hangars,  etc. 

The  State  appropriation  bill  specifically 
prohibited  the  use  of  any  of  this  money  for 
construction.  Actually  It  has  been  expended 
largely  for  security  measures  required  by  the 
Departments  of  the  Army  and  Air  Force  to 
properly  safeguard  Government  property. 
The  Amory  Board  continually  has  representa- 
tives on  the  road  making  tnsr>ectlons  of  unit 
storage  space,  and  trying  to  locate  such 
space  for  new  local  guard  units.  At  the 
present  time  there  are  16  or  20  potential 
units,  with  the  officers  and  men  required  tur 
Federal  recognition,  which  cannot  get  au- 
thorization to  organize  t)ecause  there  Is  no 
place  to  house  them. 
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greatest  success  Texas  has  re* 

liavlng  In  providing  armories  for 

Suard  units  is  the  Quonset  hut 

If  a  community  will  construct 

It  armory,  consisting  of  cement 

walls  and  roof,  the  Armury 

a  monthly  rental  for  Its  use 

these  rentals  may  be  applied 

cost,  and  that  eventually  the 

be  deeded  to  the  State. 

cdmmunltlea  have  been  or  are  now 

jn  this  proposition.      When,  at 

viate  armory  is  ever  erected  In 

Ity.  this  Quonset  hut  will  be- 

faclllty  to  U.      At  present. 

hut  is  40  feet  wide  and  120  feet 

deducting  20  feet  In  front  for 

feet  In  back  for  supply  rooms. 

a  room  40  feet  by  80  feet,  which 

used  for  classrooms,  demonstra- 

Ten  have  been  built  to  date. 

of    constructing    one    of    these 

Is    sbout    tU.OOO.       Multiply 

the  25  communities  which  ex- 

thls  method  and  we  have  a 

e  contribution  by  the  com- 

7  percent  of  the  national  figure. 

:he  average  annual  State  appro- 

we  get  1710.945.  or  12  percent 

al  figure      If  this  were  matched 

money  for  each  tl  State  money. 

have   nearly   12.500.000   for   Its 

ties. 

deductions  may   be   made 

figures.      First,  the   amount  of 

noney  to  be  expended  Is  proble- 

the  State  appropriations 

Id   new  armories  until  at  least 

)49.  If  then.      Third.  Texas  does 

Its  own  protection   the  30.110 

to  It.     They  were  accepted 

of  national  security  and  the 

should   in   all   fairness 

^ate'a  contribution  for  armories 

dollars  to  each  State  dollar. 

Texas  National  Guard  armory 
toflay   and   for   2  years  to  corne- 
ls done      There  are  several 
bifore*  the  Congreaa.  the  gist  of 
the  Federal  Government  will 
.OCO  at  the  rate  of  950.000.000  a 
yeara  to   build  armories.      The 
ion  In  the  Congress  should  be 
ully    to    svipport    this    leglsla- 
it  out  of  committee,  onto  the 
that  It  Is  paased. 
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Rent  Control 


EXTllNSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 


HOMER  D.  ANGELL 


or  oaxccic 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday.  March  18.  194S 


ANCIELL.    Mr.    Speaker,    under 

extend  my  remarks  In  the  Ric- 

InclLide    the    following    editorial 

>W  ashington  Post  of  March  16. 


TOOTHLXSS 


1  he  only  remaining  resemblance 
rent  control   and   what   Is 
'  he  extension  bill  brought  forth 
Banking  and  Currency  Com- 
the  nMne.     The  Houae  oommlt- 
have  aelaed  upon  the  weak- 
bill  pasaed  by  the  Senate  and 
ilarge  them.     The  moat  serious, 
whereby   local   boards  would 
complete  authority  to  ralae 
rents    Irreapective    of    recom- 
the  Housing  Expediter.     This 
way  of  aaylng  that  the  rent 
Is  no  control  at  all.     We 
the    proteat   of    Repreaenutlve 


lloitaoHST:  "It  is  the  most  sweeping  and 
radical  change  ever  made  in  rent  controls 
*  *  *.  In  rflect  it  grants  Federal  powers 
to  local  boards  without  any  real  staiMUrds. 
It  couM  laad  to  evictions  for  hundnds  of 
thousands  of  tenants  and  raise  rents  of  mil- 
lions." 

In  nullifying  the  authority  of  the  Hoiulng 
Expediter  to  approve  or  reject  local  rent  in- 
creases,  the  bill  would  remove  the  last  vestige 
of  a  unified  approach  to  the  housing  emer- 
gency. For  even  the  most  consclentlotu  of 
local  rent  control  boards  wotild  be  left  to 
flounder  In  a  sea  of  contentions  without  any 
guldeposu  for  iU  action.  Moreover,  such  a 
cunditlon  Is  almost  tailor-made  for  domi- 
nation by  property  intercats.  Indeed,  this  Is 
precisely  what  has  happened  already  In  some 
areas,  and  the  only  savmg  grace  Is  the  veto 
now  held  by  the  Housing  Expediter.  Not 
only  would  the  House  bill  knock  out  this 
veto,  but  It  also  would  make  a  complete 
farce  of  rent  control  enforcement. 

This  is  a  case  in  which  the  theoretical  de- 
sirability of  local  autonomy  Is  outweighed 
by  a  host  of  practical  objectlens,  the  prin- 
cipal of  which  Is  the  field  day  it  would  pro- 
vide for  the  organized  campaigns  of  the  real 
estate  l)oards.  For  there  is  no  more  logic 
in  opening  the  door  to  discrimination  against 
all  tenants  tjan  there  Is  In  regarding  all 
landlords  aa  a  group  of  money-grabbers.  In 
point  of  fact,  the  purpose  of  rent  control  is 
to  strike  a  mean  and  protect  the  essentlsl 
interests  of  both  sides  in  an  emergency 
altuatlon  which  Congreaa.  In  Its  failure  to 
enact  positive  housing  legislstlon.  has  done 
preclotu  little  to  alleviate.  We  hope  that 
Members  of  the  House  anxious  to  represent 
all  their  constituenu  will  reject  the  one- 
sided effort  of  their  committee  and  estab- 
lish a  b.tlance.  They  could  do  this  by  ac- 
cepting the  Senate  rent  control  bill  as  a  t>asls 
and  concentrating  on  broadening  appeal  pro- 
cedures on  behalf  of  landlords  and  strength- 
ening enforcement  provisions  on  behalf  of 
tenants. 


Mr.  Truman's  Crisis 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  GEORGE  H.  BENDER 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March,  17.  1948 

Mr.  BENDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Ric- 
ORo.  I  want  to  include  the  following  text 
of  a  broadcast  made  over  the  ABC  net- 
work by  Mr.  Trls  Coffin  on  March  16. 
the  night  before  Mr.  Truman's  message 
to  Concress: 

Coagreae  on  the  eve  of  President  Tru- 
man's address  to  the  Joint  session — Is  rest- 
leas  and  disturbed.  The  Democrats  are  un- 
—gj  and  angry 

After  the  Democrat  Senators  met  behind 
closed  doors  this  mcnning.  their  leader.  Albxn 
BAaKLXT,  grimly  faced  reporters  He  was  not 
in  his  usual  Jocular  mood.  He  was  asked 
of  the  Senators'  reaction  to  the  President's 
mill  age. 

BaaKixr  replied  stiffiy.  "The  President  has 
WH  Informed  us  oX  the  contents  of  his  mes- 


AcroM  the  Capitol  friends  of  RepreMntatlve 
lUTTtTXM.  the  House  Democratic  leader. 
loud  with  complaint.  They  said.  "This 
is  a  hack  d  a  way  for  the  President  to  act. 
Why  tfOMOt  he  consult  his  own  elected  con- 
gi— local  leaders.  We  don't  know  what  he's 
gotng  to  do.  He  may  put  us  on  the  spot. 
He's  aroused  almost  a  hysteria,  and  we  don  t 
have  ttia  answers  on  the  Hill." 


At  the  Democratic  National  Committee. 
Chairman  McOrath  and  hla  aides  said  lamely 
they  had  no  information. 

Behind  the  closed  doors  of  the  Senate 
caucus  some  stormy  lines  were  spoken. 
Baxklxt  pleaded  for  his  colleagues  not  to 
prejudge  the  President  before  his  message. 
The  Kentucky  Senator  said  he  aasMmed  Mr. 
Truman  would  ask  for  vastly  increased  mili- 
tary appropriations  and  this  might  mean 
no  tax  cut  would  be  possible. 

From  other  sources  I  learned  that  Mr.  Tru- 
man Is  likely  to  start  his  talk  painting  a 
gloomy  picture  of  the  world,  and  then  go 
down  the  line  for  a  whopping  budget  for 
the  armed  services  and  either  universal  mili- 
tary training  or  selective  service. 

There  are  three  explanations  for  the  White 
House  secrecy  and  the  deliberate  building  of 
a  crisis  by  the  administration. 

The  first,  or  most  charitable,  is  that  the 
United  States  is  throwing  Its  stlffest  punch 
In  the  game  of  psychological  warfare  with 
Russia.  It  is  to  scare  the  daylights  out  of 
the  Russians  and  thus  prevent  any  funny 
business  In  Italy.  Greece.  Trieste,  or  Germany 
within  the  next  30  days.  In  other  words, 
keep  the  Red  army  or  satellite  troopn  from 
going  on  the  rampage.  If.  at  the  same  time, 
the  American  public  Is  worried  stiff,  that  is 
an  unfortunate  casualty  of  the  tMttle  of 
words. 

There  is  no  question  that  the  State  De- 
partment has  its  fingers  crossed  on  Russian 
moves  In  the  Mediterranean  area.  Our  ex- 
perts do  not,  and  I  repeat,  do  not.  believe 
that  Russia  is  ready  or  equipped  to  fight  a 
war.  If  the  Russians  are  convinced  any  flex- 
ing of  the  muscles  and  overrunning  so-called 
allied  areas  will  bring  on  war.  they  will  stop. 
That  is  the  view  of  the  State  Department. 
This,  according  to  one  view,  is  the  reason 
for  scary  build-up  of  crisis. 

Actually,  to  get  down  to  brass  tarks.  there 
has  not  been  any  unforeseen  crisis  In  the 
past  0  weeks.  Czechoalovakla  was  a  dead 
dodo — ao  far  as  any  democratic  oppoeltlon 
to  Russia  Is  concerned — since  the  end  of  the 
war.  The  cruel  Communist  coup  In  Czecho- 
slovakia might  have  been  held  off  or  tem- 
pered, but  the  Russians  t)egan  to  get  Itchy 
fingers  when  the  tension  iMtween  east  and 
west  mounted. 

The  other  view  of  Mr.  Truman's  actions  la 
popular  on  the  Hill.  It  is  that  the  President 
has  come  completely  under  the  domination 
of  the  military  brass,  and  Is  being  used  to 
start  their  drive  for  appropriations  and 
UMT 

The  third,  and  moat  cynical,  outlook  is 
that  the  President  Is  manufacturing  a  crisis 
to  cinch  hla  reelection.  I  frankly  don't  be- 
lieve this. 


Committee  for  Jattice  and  Peace  in  tbe 
Holy  Land 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ED  GOSSETT 

or  TKXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  18.  1948 

Mr.  GOSSETT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
pleased  to  know  that  a  national  council  of 
100  outstanding  Americans  have  organ- 
ized themselves  into  a  Committee  for 
Justice  and  Peace  In  the  Holy  Land. 

The  announced  purposes  of  this  com- 
mittee are: 

First.  To  bring  peace  with  Justice  to 
the  Holy  Land. 

Second.  To  further  the  best  Interests 
of  all  Jews,  Christians,  and  Moslems  in 
the  Near  and  Middle  East. 


c^ 
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Third.  To  foeter  friendly  relations 
among  the  peoples  of  the  three  faiths 
throughout  the  world. 

Fourth.  To  strengthen  the  United 
Nations. 

A  partial  list  of  the  distinguished  per- 
sonnel of  this  committee  appears  l>elow : 

The  secretary  of  the  organization  Is 
the  Reverend  Garland  Evans  Hopkins, 
associate  foreign  secretary  of  the  Meth- 
odist Church. 

Members  of  the  national  council  in- 
cluded the  Reverend  Dr.  Harry  Emer- 
son FosdicJt.  minister  emeritus,  River- 
Ride  Church,  New  York;  Rabbi  Morris 
S.  Lazaron,  of  Baltimore;  the  Reverend 
Dr.  Henry  Pitney  Van  Deusen,  president. 
Union  Theological  Seminary;  Earl 
Bunting,  chairman  of  the  board.  Na- 
tional Association  of  Manufacturers; 
Dr.  Paul  Hutchinson,  editor.  The  Chris- 
tian Century;  William  Ernest  Hocking, 
professor  emeritus.  Harvard  University. 

Also  Harold  Lamb,  author;  Represent- 
ative Lawrence  H.  Smith,  Republican. 
of  Wisconsin;  the  Reverend  Dr.  Wj-nn 
C.  Fairfield,  general  secretary.  Foreign 
Missions  Conference  of  North  America; 
the  Reverend  Dr.  Albert  E.  Day,  pastor. 
Mount  Vernon  Place  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church.  Baltimore;  Dr.  Geoige  W.  Sad- 
ler, foreign  secretary.  Southern  Baptist 
Convention;  Nelson  V.  Russell,  president, 
Carroll  College;  Walter  A.  Groves,  presi- 
dent. Centre  College;  the  Reverend  Dr. 
Fred  Field  Goodsell.  executive  vice  presi- 
dent. American  Board  of  Commissioners 
for  Foreign  Missions;  Dr.  Herrick  B. 
Young,  secretary.  Board  of  Foreign  Mis- 
sions, Presbyterian  Church,  United 
States  of  America. 

Also.  Dr.  Bayard  8.  Dodge,  pre.^ident 
emeritus.  American  University  of  Beirut; 
Dr.  John  A.  Wilson,  director  of  the  Ori- 
ental Institute.  University  of  Chicago; 
Dr.  Walter  L.  Wright.  Jr.,  professor  of 
Oriental  languages.  Princeton  Univer- 
sity; the  Reverend  Dr.  Lynn  Harold 
Hough,  dean  emeritus.  Drew  Theologi- 
cal Seminary;  Dr.  Allen  O.  Whipple, 
clinical  director.  Memorial  Hospital, 
New  York;  Dr.  Ralph  Cooper  Hutchin- 
son, president,  Lafayette  College. 

Also,  the  Reverend  Dr.  Charles  T. 
Bridgeman,  Trinity  Church,  New  York; 
Dr.  Klrtley  F.  Mather,  professor  of  geol- 
ogy. Harvard  University;  Carroll  Binder, 
editorial-page  editor,  the  Minneapolis 
Star- Journal;  Harold  H.  Fisher,  chair- 
man. Hoover  Institute;  and  Gloria  M. 
Wysner,  secretary.  Foreign  Missions 
Conference  of  North  America. 

I  have  Just  received  a  letter  from  the 
Honorable  Garland  Evans  Hopkins,  asso- 
ciate secretary  to  the  Board  of  Missions 
and  Church  Extension  of  the  Mcthodirt 
Church  and  also  secretary  to  the  Com- 
mittee for  Justice  and  Peace  in  the  Holy 
Land,  Mr.  Hopkins  has  written  me  in 
part  as  follows: 

_    BoAKD  or  ICbsions  awo  Chubch 
Exmtszoir  or  th«  MrrHonsr  Chttxch. 

New  York,  N.  7.,  March  13.  1948. 
The  Honorable  Ed  Gosbrt, 

United  States  House  of  Representatives. 
Washinffton,  D.  C. 
Mt  Dkax  Um.  Gossrrr:  I  think  It  is  quite 
significant   that   Christian   groupe,   both   in 


Palestine  and  America,  with  the  exception 
of  a  few  unofficial  committees,  are  opposed 
to  the  partition  of  Palestine.  On  February 
11  the  Committee  on  Work  Among  Moslems, 
the  interdenominational  group  carrying  on 
Protestant  work  in  the  Near  East,  addressed 
the  following  letter  to  President  Truman: 

"On  January  IB  the  Committee  on  Work 
Among  lloslMiM  addreiMd  a  t«l«gram  to  you, 
as  followa:  The  Commltt««  on  Work  Among 
Moslems  of  the  Forelf^n  Missions  Conference 
strongly  urges  the  continuance  of  the  em- 
bargo on  arms  to  the  Middle  Bast.' 

"Because  of  the  special  interests  of  thla 
committee  in  Palestine  and  our  deep  con- 
cern for  conditions  there,  and  because,  as 
American  citizens,  we  are  aware  of  the  im- 
portant part  which  the  United  States  must 
play  in  all  decisions  of  the  United  Nations 
regarding  that  country,  we  und  to  you  for 
your  careful  consideration  an  additional  res- 
olution of  the  committee  as  follows: 

"  "The  Committee  on  Work  Among  Mos- 
lems views  with  deep  concern  the  growing 
chaos,  hatred,  and  disillusionment  In  Pales- 
tine resulting  from  the  action  of  the  United 
Nations  to  partition  Palestine.  Since  the 
United  States  is  committed,  through  tbe 
United  Nations,  to  the  policy  "to  encourage 
respect  for  human  rights  and  for  funda- 
mental freedoms  lor  all  without  distinction 
as  to  race.  sex.  language,  or  religion,"  we  call 
upon  our  Government  to  talte  steps,  even  at 
this  late  date,  to  see  that  this  policy  is  car- 
ried out  in  Palestine.' 

"Considering  the  fact  that  the  Arabs  con- 
stitute a  majority  of  the  population  of 
Palestine,  we  believe  that  they  have  been 
unjustly  treated  In  the  arbitrary  partition- 
ing of  that  country  in  spite  of  their  pro- 
tests. We  further  believe  that  false  hopes 
have  been  raised  for  Jews  entering  Palestine. 
Many  of  them  have  previously  heen  victims 
of  anti-Jewish  atrocities  elswhere,  and  It  Is 
exceedingly  unwise  to  lead  them  to  believe 
that  a  Jewish  state  in  Palestine,  with  ag- 
grieved neighbors  on  its  Ixjrders,  will  solve 
their  problems. 

"Yours  respectfully, 
"Globu  M.  Wtsnxk,  Secretary. 
"Committee  on  Work  Among  Moslems." 

That  this  viewpoint  Is  shared  by  the 
Christians  of  Palestine  is  quite  obvious  from 
an  Associated  Press  release  appearing  in  the 
New  Torlc  Poet  and  the  Home  News.  Wednes- 
day, March  3.  1948.  I  am  enclosing  a  re- 
print of  the  article. 

On  March  6.  1948.  the  Foreign  Missions 
Conference  of  North  America,  which  is  com- 
posed of  the  representatives  of  126  denomi- 
national Bocu^s  of  Foreign  Missions  and 
which  represents  the  great  majority  of  Amer- 
ican Protestants,  passed  the  following  reso- 
lution : 

"The  Foreign  Missions  Conference  of 
North  America,  viewing  with  deep  concern 
the  growing  strife  In  Palestine,  yet  recog- 
nizing the  intricate  political  character  of 
the  question,  urges  that,  in  tbe  Interests  of 
peace  and  Justice,  measures  be  taken  by  the 
United  Nations  to  reconsider  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
United  Nations  regarding  Palestine;  and  that 
the  Security  Council  appeal  to  all  groups 
to  avoid  further  hostilities  whll';  the  ques- 
tion is  being  reconsidered." 

With   best   personal   regards. 
Yours  sincerely, 

Qabjumv  Evans  Hopkins, 

Associate  Secretary. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  know  that  millions  of 
Christian  Americans  of  all  faitlis  will 
pray  that  this  committee  will  be  success- 
ful In  its  mission  to  promote  Justice  and 
peace  in  the  Holy  Land. 


Tyler  Jobnston'i  Good  Work  on  Eartb 
It  DoBt 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  BEN  F.  JENSEN 

or  IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVI8 

Thursday.  March  18.  1948 

Mr.  JENSEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  Tyler 
Johnston,  Turin,  Iowa,  one  of  my  most 
es'.x-'emed  friends,  has  passed  to  his 
reward. 

Tyler  was  a  patriot  of  the  highest 
order,  true  to  our  cherished  American 
principles  of  good  government. 

He  was  so  common  in  his  habits,  so 
honest  in  his  dealings,  and  so  completely 
genuine  as  to  make  him  great  In  the 
true  measure  of  man.  I  share  in  grief 
with  his  bereaved  family  and  a  multi- 
tude of  good  old  friends. 

God  rest  iiis  soul. 


Personnel  Disloyalty 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 

HON.  GEORGE  A.  DONDERO 

or  MICRICAM  * 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATR'ES 

Thursday.  March  18,  1948 

Mr.  DONDERO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  place 
In  the  RtcoRD  excerpts  from  a  communi- 
cation I  have  received  from  a  former  em- 
ployee in  the  American  occupation  zone 
In  Germany  whose  name  I  cannot  di- 
vulge for  fear  of  his  victimization.  I 
have  every  reason  to  believe  in  the  ac- 
curacy of  his  observations.  The  com- 
munication is  a  sorry  tribute  to  the  t5T>e 
of  personnel  now  representing  the  United 
States  in  Germany.  Are  we  not  laying 
the  basis  for  treachery  on  a  mass  scale 
in  that  theater  of  operations? 

The  excerpts  follow: 

During  a  train  Journey  (In  Germany)  I 
was  assigned  to  a  compartment  with  two 
ladies,  both  of  whose  husbands  were  em- 
ployed in  Nurnberg,  presumably  with  the» 
prosecution  council  there.  One  lady 
throughout  the  trip  expressed  an  extrenr.ely 
vindictive  attitude  toward  the  German  peo- 
ple, upbraiding  various  people  for  passing 
fruit  and  candy  through  the  train  window 
to  children  in  the  station,  making  such  re- 
marlts  as   (upon  viewing  the  almost   total 

ruin  of  ) :   "These  ruins  delight  me. 

I  hope  they  died  by  the  thousands!  I  can 
never  forgive  them  for  what  they  did  to  my 
people."  » 

Such  sentiments,  of  course,  in  themselves 
are  not  sufDclent  catise  for  criticism,  al- 
though they  aeem  to  me  to  be  a  poor  t>egln- 
ning  for  a  Just  prosecution — and  her  bus-' 
band  must  share  her  ideas — but,  in  the 
course  of  the  trip,  she  became  expansive  and 
made  the  following  statements,  to  which  I 
would  swear  witness:  "The  Russian  worker 
Is  a  happier  and  luckier  man  than  tbe  Amer- 
ican worker."  (The  lady  had  never  gotten 
further  Into  America  than  the  Brooklyn 
Bridge.)  "America  does  not  hold  the  key  to 
the  solution  of  the  problems  of  the  wc^ld; 
Russia  does."  "I  don't  care  If  I  ever  see  the 
United  States  again;  people  art  too  selfish 
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there"      And,    finally.    "If 
in   dragging   Russia    into 
nay  give  her  a  good  lesson." 

Upon   arriving  In   ,  I 

(  tber   War    Department    workers 

to  a  room  In  the  —  Hotel, 

final  location  of  work.     In  the 
evening's  conversation  with  this 
tallowing  remarks  were  made  by 
America  Is  the  most  Fascist 
world  today."    (It  was  thU  re- 
out  of  typical  party-line  vo- 
flrst  attracted  my  attention  ) 
trials  of  the  thirties  were  not 
I  because  the  defendants   were 
the    state.      Americans    do    not 
Ifudsians  well   enough;    American 
is  predicated  on  misinforma- 
out  throtigh  deliberate  am- 
falsehoods.     The  Communuts 
as  we  are  tdd." 
ok  the  man  up  in  an  argument, 
very  excited,  at   first  defending 
heatedly,    then    retreating    Into 
We   should   get   along   with 
make  all  the  concessions  to  her 
order   to  preserve   peace.     The 
stand    another    war  "  '   tJltl- 
my  temper  and  raid.  "I  am  dls- 
flnd  Americans  with  your  attl- 
ig     for    the    'Var    Department." 
le  Qew  into  a  violent  rage  and 
threatening  me?     If  you  are. 
you  that  if  you  try  to  cause  me 
111   get   you  into  more  Dutch 
dreamed  of." 

are    two   specific   examples   of 
ist  influence  In  thU  command- 
beyond  them  anjrthing  I  might 
based  on  siispicion  or  deduc- 
vould  not  ri^  anyone's  security 
However,    there   are   many 
which  certainly  could  stand  a 
[a tion.    Judge  Wennerstrum  was 
when  he  said  that  there  are 
e  here  whose  ideas  arise  from 
and  hates  of  their  European 
When  these  Ideas  t>ecome  chan- 
thinklng.  then  the  mat- 
be  a  cause  of  mere  dlsgiist;  it 
^uuight  parU. 

my  admiration  for  your  cour- 
Judge  Wennerstrum  and 
h^lesome  and  thoroughly  Amerl- 
In  all  other  matters. 
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sdav.  March  18.  1948 


Mr    Speaker.  I  have 
from  outstanding  ag- 
leaders  of  Louisiana  protest- 
the  cut  In  funds  under  the 
of  the  agricultural  appro- 
which  l5  presently  under 
by     this     House.     These 
ijefer  largely  to  the  reduction 
estimates  of  agricultural 
Linds  and  to  funds  expected 
the  terms  of  the  Hope- 
Act.     These      agricultural 
sincerely   interested  In  our 
ems;  and  I  ask  unanimous 
eproduce  these  telegrams  in 
The  telegrams  follow; 


prsbl 


UwmasrrT.  La..  March  17.  194». 
Ooofraasinan  OrorroM  BaooKs: 

Will  appreciate  your  support  of  request  for 
additional  agricultural  extension  funds 
which  art  already  authorized. 

J   O    La.  Jr.. 
Secretary.  Louisiana  Farm  Council. 

UwTVBaarrr.  La..  March  17.  1948. 
Hon.  OvnrroN  BaooKS. 
Member  of  Congress. 

Wasfiington.  D.  C: 
Urge   that   you   support    the   request    for 
funds  for  the  Cooperative  Agricultursl  Ex- 
tenatOB  8arvlce  up  to  the  amount  authorised 
In  tbe  Bankhead-Flannagan  Act. 

Malcolm  Doochxxtt. 
President.  Louisiana  Farm  Bureau. 


UncPKis.  TxNW.,  March  17.  194t. 
Hon    OvnTojf  Brooks. 
House  OSfce  Building. 

Washington.  D.  C: 
UndflStand  effort  will  be  made  on  floor  of 
House  to  Increase  appropriations  for  Research 
and  Marketing  Act  and  extension  programs. 
These  items  are  of  particular  Importance  to 
cotton  because  of  urgent  need  for  research 
and  education  and  t>ecause  projects  covering 
tmportant    problems   are    already    developed 
and  ready  for  immediate  Initiation.    Strongly 
urge  your  support  of  full  •19.000.000  for  RMA 
and  •4.000.000  for  extension  as  authorized. 
Hakolo  a.  Toung, 
President.  National  Cotton  Council. 

OprLOTTSAS.  La.,  March  17.  1949. 
Hon    OvaxTON  Brooks. 
Member  of  Congress: 
Urge  you  support  Congressman  CanwoWs 
request  for  additional  funds  for  at^rtcultural 
extension  work. 

H     F.    YOXTNG. 

President.     Louisiana     Sweetpotato 
Association. 


Homer.  La..  Karc^  17,  1948. 
Hon.  OvnroN  Brooks. 

House   Office  Building: 
Urge  that  you  support  resolution  of  Repre- 
sentative Cannon  of  Missouri  relative  funds 
for  agricultural  extension  service  from  Bank- 
head -Flan  nagan  funds. 

Geo.  F.  WHrre. 
President.   Louisiana   Jersey   Cattle 
and  Dairy  Association. 

Washington,  D.  C.  March  18.  1948. 
Hon  OvxaroN  Brooks. 

House  Office   Building. 

Washington.  D.  C: 
Amttlcan  Farm  Bureau  Federation  board 
tn  session  today  unanimously  adopted  fol- 
lowing resolution:  "We  are  deeply  concerned 
over  failure  to  Include  in  Agriculture  appro- 
prUtlon  bill  •4.000.000  increment  for  State 
extension  services  previously  authorized  by 
law.  snd  failure  to  include  Increased  funds 
prevlotisly  authorized  under  Hope-Flannagan 
Research  Marketing  Act.  Especially  funds 
for  State  experiment  stations  under  title  1. 
Only  3  of  10  million  dollars  Increment  au- 
thorized Is  provided,  and  all  Is  assigned  to 
Secretary  under  title  2.  All  Increases  author- 
ised under  title  1  are  denied.  If  any  cuts 
are  to  be  made  they  should  be  proportionately 
distributed.  Records  prove  effectiveness  of 
decentralization  and  matching  funds  for  ex 
tension  education  and  research.  Government.. 
gets  t2  worth  of  education  and  research  for 
every  dollar  of  Federal  funds.  We  respect- 
fully urge  Congress  to  restore  these  needed 
funds"  Would  greatly  appreciate  your  help 
In  restoring  these  funds  In  House. 

Allan  B.  Klinx. 
President.   American    Farm    Bureau 
Federation. 


Are  Army  Wiyei  Subject  to  tiie  Articles 
of  the  Armj? 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  GEORGE  MacKlNNON 

or    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  March  18.  1948 

Mr  MacKinnon.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  let- 
ter this  day  received  from  a  former  mem- 
ber of  the  Army  Air  Force  calls  attention 
to  a  situation  that  exists  and  has  existed 
In  the  Army  for  a  long  time.  The  de- 
scription is  so  good  that  I  Include  It  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks: 

Certain  comnranders  In  the  Army  seem  to 
think  your  wife  Is  also  subject  to  the  Arti- 
cles of  War.  At  one  air  base.  I  was  In  the 
Air  Corps  during  the  war,  my  wife  received 
a  letter  from  the  colonel  or  his  wife  Just 
about  requiring  my  wife's  presence  at  some 
meeting  at  the  Officers'  Club.  In  the  note  or 
at  the  meeting  It  was  ststed  or  Implied  that 
the  husband's  future  In  the  Army  would  be 
affected  by  his  wife's  presence  at  this  meet- 
ing. Roll  call  was  taken  at  the  meeting.  I 
wish  I  had  the  letter  to  my  wife,  but  we 
threw  It  away.  Probably  the  same  thing  is 
going  on  In  the  Array  now.  I  wonder  if  the 
Army  could  worry  less  about  the  social  life 
and  more  about  fighting. 


Prophecy  of  Horror 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DANIEL  A.  REED 

OP  NXW   YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  18.  1948 

Mr.  REED  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
if  it  be  true  that  there  is  no  act  of  man 
which  is  not  the  beginning  of  a  chain  of 
consequences  so  long  that  there  is  no 
human  providence  high  enough  to  give 
us  a  prospect  to  the  end.  then  the  re- 
sponsibility for  the  deplorable  condition 
in  which  this  country  finds  itself  can  be 
traced  directly  to  the  acts  of  those  who 
sold  out  this  country  not  only  at  Teheran, 
Yalta,  and  Potsdam  but  to  every  com- 
mitment in  our  foreign  relations  which 
the  present  and  preceding  administra- 
tion has  made. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
am  inserting  an  article  from  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  under  date  of  March  18. 
1948: 

PROPHXCT   OP   HORROR 

Taken  one  by  one  by  themselves  the  specific 
recommendations  which  President  Truman 
made  yesterday  were  an  anticlimax.  Their 
importance  hardly  deserved  the  emphasis  of 
a  Presidential  appearance  t>efore  a  Joint  ses- 
sion of  Congress.  Certainly  there  was  no 
occasion  for  an  appearance  so  clothed  In 
mystery  and  surprise  as  to  make  It  appear 
that  their  own  Government  was  waging  a 
war  of  nerves  against  the  American  people. 

The  horrible  thing  atwut  that  meaaage  la 
the  sum  total  of  its  implications:  that  the 
brave  new  world  for  which  America  spent  Its 
lives  and  Its  treasure  is  to  become  an  armed 
camp  where  force,  and  only  force,  speaks 
With  a  voice  that  can  be  heard. 
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This  newspaper  refuses  to  believe  that 
America  wanu  such  a  thing  or  that  It  need 
be  destined  for  such  a  thing.  We  refuse  to 
believe  that  a  nation  conceived  In  the  Chris- 
tian faith  of  the  great  worth  of  the  InA- 
vldual  man.  and  which  for  a  century  anf^a 
half  lived  m  that  faith  and  pushed  It  Into 
the  dark  corners  of  the  world,  must  now 
turn  about  and  Import  for  Its  own  torture 
all  the  trappings  of  hell.  We  refuse  to  be- 
lieve America  Is  so  dead.  We  refuse  to  be- 
lieve that  America  will  follow  leaders  who 
seem  to  believe  that  it  Is.  We  refuse  to  be- 
lieve that  America  will  not  find  leaders  who 
can  express  and  give  force  to  Its  Ideals. 

We  take  this  excerpt  from  the  President's 
message : 

"We  have  tried  to  settle  the  questions  aris- 
ing out  of  the  war  on  a  basis  which  would 
permit  the  establishment  of  a  Just  peace. 
You  know  the  obstacles  we  have  encoun- 
tered. But  the  record  stands  as  a  monu- 
ment to  the  good  faith  and  Integrity  of  the 
democratic  nations  of  the  world." 

It  would  be  hard  to  recall  a  more  unctuous 
half  truth. 

Was  the  agreement  of  Yalta  which  sold 
some  100,000.000  people  Into  tyranny  a  sample 
of  good  faith  and  integrity? 

Was  the  consent  of  the  democratic  na- 
tions to  turn  over.  In  deflance  of  solemn 
promises,  the  people  of  Yugoslavia  to  Mar- 
shal Tito  such  a  sample?  And  what  shall 
we  say  of  the  democratic  nations  standing 
by  to  watch  the  rape  of  Poland? 

And  if  the  imposition  of  Morgenthaulsm 
on  the  people  of  Germany  was  an  example  of 
good  faith  and  Integrity,  then  the  definitions 
of  these  terms  must  t)e  radically  altered. 

The  prodigal  use  of  American  force  and 
American  dollars  to  save  the  world  has  been 
tried  twice.  The  world,  Itistead  of  t)elng 
saved.  Is  in  a  mess.  And  the  prescription  of 
the  statesmen  who  helped  manage  us  Into 
the  mess  is  to  make  force  a  permanent  policy. 
Mr.  Truman  certainly  Implies  that  such  is 
the  policy  he  advocates. 

Speaking  of  the  recent  flve-natlon  agree- 
ment In  Europe,  the  President  says:  ' 
"I  am  confident  that  the  United  States 
will,  by  appropriate  means,  cTttend  to  the  free 
nations  the  support  which  the  situation  re- 
quires. 1  am  sure  that  the  determination  of 
the  free  countries  of  Europw  to  protect  them- 
selves will  be  matched  by  an  equal  determi- 
nation on  our  part  to  help  them  protect 
tbenwelTcs." 

Taken  In  connection  with  President  Tru- 
man's other  recommendations  that  certainly 
means  that  this  country  must  propose  to 
furnish  not  only  economic  aid  but  military 
aid.  And  the  aid  will  not  be  confined  to  ma- 
terials of  war. 

From  whatever  point  they  start,  the  gentle- 
men In  charge  of  this  Government  seem  to 
end  up  with  the  expenditure  of  money  and 
the  thiest  of  force. 

The  Secretary  of  State  proposes  that  Eu- 
rope cooperate  to  remedy  Its  ills.  In  almost 
a  twinkling  that  proposal  becomes  one  for 
the  outpouring  of  American  dollars  with 
Europe  doing  nothing  to  help  itself.  And  for 
a  period  of  months  nothing  was  done  until 
the  Russians  began  to  move  Into  Czechoslo- 
vakia and  Finland.  Then  there  is  a  hurried 
meeting  looking  to  some  show  of  unity  in 
western  Kuxope,  and  now  we  fliMl — without 
apparent  consultation  with  Congress  and 
without  Informing  the  country — we  are 
pledged  to  military  aid. 

Certainly  we  must  aid  EXiropean  recovery. 
And  certainly,  having  done  what  we  have  done 
to  the  world,  we  should  now  do  what  we  can 
to  clean  up  the  mess.  But  in  doing  it  must 
we  adopt  the  system  and  ideals  which  have 
ImpoTerlshed  snd  morally  l>an)crupted 
Europe?  To  aid  Europe  must  we  embark 
upon  a  course  wtilch  is  likely  to  end  up  with 


American  boys  bombing  Europe's  cities  and 
killing  her  people? 

It  will  be  said  there  Is  no  such  intention. 

But  that  was  exactly  what  was  &aid  when 
we  embarked  on  a  program  of  lend-lease. 

Partly  because  of  our  own  actions  and  our 
own  lack  of  foresight  we  live  now  In  a  world 
where  military  weakness  is  an  invltaticxi  to 
destruction. 

That  this  country  must  remain  and  be 
Increasingly  strong  In  a  military  way  no  one 
queetions.  There  Is  legitimate  difference  of 
opinion  as  to  the  forms  that  strength  is  to 
take. 

But  there  Is  a  greater  fore*  than  the  force 
of  arms;  or  If  there  Is  not  the  American  dream 
is  dead.  Itr 

Said  Mr.  Truman:  ^ 

"The  United  States  has  a  tKmendous  re- 
sponsibility to  act  according  to  the  measure 
of  our  power  for  good  In  the  world  " 

That  Is  precisely  the  case. 

We  merely  raise  the  question,  When  do  wt 
start? 


Uahrersal  Military  TrainiDf 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  ANGIER  L  GOODWIN 

OP   MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESE^a"ATIVES 

Thursday,  March  18.  1948 

Mr.  GOODWIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  resolution 
of  the  National  Guard  Association  of 
Massachusetts: 

Resolution  calling  on  the  Congress  to  estab- 
lish a  system  of  universal  military  train- 
ing without  further  delay 
Whereas  the  National  Guard  Association 
of  the  United  States,  together  with  the  Re- 
serve Officers  Association,  the  American 
Legion.  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars.  Disabled 
War  Veterans  and  other  veterans'  organiza- 
tions, and  the  War  and  Navy  Departments 
have  consistently  advocated  the  establish- 
ment of  a  system  of  universal  military  train- 
ing to  the  end  that  there  would  not  only  be 
assured  the  greatest  possible  degree  of  na- 
tional security  but  that  such  responsibility 
would  be  recognized  as  a  common  duty,  to 
be  shared  equally  by  all;  so  that  the  impact 
of  war  may  never  again  descend  with  such 
severe  and  unequal  burden  as  befell  so  many 
who  were  first  to  meet  the  enemy;  and 

Whereas  the  Preeldent's  AdvlscM-y  Commit- 
tee on  Universal  Military  Training,  after  6 
months  of  exhaustive  study  and  examination 
Into  the  broad  field  of  our  National  Security, 
and  the  relation  of  universal  training  to  such 
a  problem,  has  brought  out  a  report  of  pro- 
foiuul  significance  on  the  subject,  in  which 
they  urge  universal  military  training  as  an 
integral  part  of  otir  national  security  estab- 
lishment on  a  par  with  central  Intelligence, 
research  and  development,  indiistrial  mo- 
bUlzatlon.  and  an  adequate  regular  establish- 
ment; and 

Whereas  this  exhau£tlve  study  and  the 
unanimous  recommendations  of  the  com- 
mittee, In  which  it  finds  there  is  Justified 
fully  such  a  program  In  the  interest  aad 
necessity  of  otir  national  security,  and  em- 
phasizes the  urgercy  of  such  a  measure,  places 
great  responsibility  on  the  people  and  the 
Congress  for  immediate  passage  of  such  an 
act  as  the  fairest,  most  equitable,  and  most 
economical  means  of  effecting  our  national 
security;  and 

Whereas  the  mission  of  the  National  Guard 
as  an  effective  component  of  the  M-day  force 


In    being   would    be    vlUIly    promotrd.    the 

efficiency  of  the  Nailotial  Guard  raised  to 
a  high  level  of  training,  and  its  strength 
maintained  so  that  the  National  Guard  would 
be  able  to  successfully  meets  Its  M-day  mls^ 
slons;  and 

Whereas  the  fli.dings  of  the  President's 
Advisory  Aimmittee  on  Universal  Military 
Training  were  fundamentally  and  substan- 
tially those  principles  long  advocated  by  the 
orpanlzations  above  mentioned;   and 

Whereas  legislation  has  been  Introduced 
In  the  Congress  to  effectuate  these  studies: 
Now,  therefore,  be  it 

ResoivTd.  That  the  National  Guard  Amd' 
elation  of  Masssachiisetts  in  conference  as- 
sembled this  10th  day  of  January  liM8.  at 
Boston.  Mass.,  reiterates  Its  traditional  stand 
supporting  the  principle  of  universal  mili- 
tary training  and  direcu  its  officers  to  con- 
tinue unabated  their  efforts  to  obtain  the 
enactment  of  legislation  designed  to  accom- 
plish this  purpose,  and  that  such  legislation 
be  given  position  of  first  Importance  lor  the 
consideration  at  this  session  of  the  Eightieth 
Congress;  and  be  It  further 

Resolved,  That  the  president  of  this  asso- 
ciation is  directed  to  forward  to  each  Mem- 
ber of  Congress  from  this  Comnaonwealth  a 
copy  of  this  resolution. 

John  J.  Cutxw, ' 
Colonel.    C.    E..    Massachusetts    Na- 
tional Guard.  Retired;  President, 
/  National     Guard     Association     of 

Massachusetts. 


Reciprecal  Tra<ie  Afreemeot  Widi 
Czechoslovakia 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALYIN  F.  WEICHEL 

or  OHIO  % 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  February  2.  1948 

Mr.  WEICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
President  can  assist  his  program  by  net 
encou.  aging  reciprocal  trade  agreements 
with  Czechoslovakia,  now  dominated  by 
the  Communists,  and  I  am  including  a 
telegram  protesting  the  signing  and  ac- 
ceptance announced  for  Saturday, 
March  20. 

The  telegram  follows: 

Mabch  18.  1948. 
Geobck  Mab&uall, 

Secretary  of  State, 

Washington.  D.  C: 
I  am  advised  that  Czechoslovakia  Is  ex- 
pected to  sign  the  activation  of  the  Genera 
agreement  on  Saturday.  March  20,  at  New 
York  and  the  State  Departnoent  will  acc^t 
the  slgnattire  as  consistent  with  Its  program 
of  reciprocal  trade.  In  view  of  the  Marshall 
I>lan  now  before  the  Congrees  requesting  un- 
told billions  to  stop  commv  nism  and  the 
President's  message  of  yesterday  with  refer- 
ence to  communism  it  seems  ridiculous  that 
the  United  States  should  now  accept  such 
signature  with  reference  to  trade  agreements 
and  give  to  the  Communists  American  dollars 
to  further  the  march  of  communism.  The 
State  Department  should  not  accept  the  sig- 
nature of  Czechoslovakia  for  further  aid  to 
communism  and  I  protest  any  such  agree- 
ment with  Czechoslovakia  with  reference  to 
carrying  forth  the  reciprocal  trade  agree- 
ments. 

Congressman  Alvik  F.  Weichzl. 
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Our  Oleo  Friends  Did  Not  Ask 
To  Be  Repealed? 


EXIENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HC|n.  REID  F.  MURRAY 

or   WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  taoUSE  or  REPRESENTATTVES 
Tl  ursday,  March  18.  1948 

Mr.  MURRAY  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  t  he  following  is  from  chapter  16, 
section  2^06  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code: 
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T  le  Palestine  Sitnation 


ilNSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

.  JOHN  J.  DEUNEY 

or  wrw  Toax 

kCUSS  OP  REPRESENT ATIVES 

Th^rsdav.  March  18.  1948 

EY.     Mr.  Speaker,  under 
extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rxc- 


OKo,  I  include  the  following  address  de- 
livered by  former  Senator  Louis  B.  Hel- 
ler, of  Brooklyn,  at  the  clubhouse  of  the 
Regular  Democratic  Organization,  sixth 
assembly  district,  on  March  4.  194S.  in 
reference  to  the  Palestine  situation: 

Only  a  few  short  years  ago  a  battered, 
bloody  world  breathed  a  sigh  of  relief.  World 
War  II  had  ended,  and  this  time  there  would 
be  peace  forever. 

The  lights  went  on  again;  a  ray  of  hope  ap- 
peared In  the  sky. 

Men  like  Governor  Polettt  In  Italy  and 
Colonel  Keegan  In  Bavaria  were  trying  to 
build  a  foundation  of  peace  and  democracy 
In  E^irope. 

The  United  Nations  was  set  up.  and  this 
time  we  would  not  have  a  phony  league  of 
nations. 

Tonight  we  find  the  world  facing  .nother 
crisis:  the  threat  of  world  war  III  hangs  over 
our  heads. 

I  am  sure  the  thoughts  of  each  of  ycu  wUl 
Instinctively  turn  to  Palestine. 

I  speak  tonight  not  as  a  Jew  but  as  an 
American.  As  a  political  leader,  as  a  citizen, 
I  have  always  thought  as  an  American.  I 
have  always  held,  as  Al  Smith  did  about 
Catholics,  that  in  the  United  States.  Jews  or 
Catholics,  or  Protestants  are  citizens  of  this 
country  and  no  other,  and  can  have  no  other 
political  IdentlQcatlon. 

The  Jew  and  the  Catholic  and  the  Prot- 
estant can  have  no  political  loyalty  except 
to  cur  own  America. 

As  a  citizen  of  America  who  hoped  to  be  a 
cittaen  of  a  united  world.  I  tonight  protest 
ttaa  betrayal  of  Palestine.  This  dastardly. 
cowardly  bit  of  political  chicanery  ta  a  threat 
to  the  peace  of  the  world,  and  I  say  this,  not 
as  a  Jew.  but  as  an  American  citlsen  and  a 
father  who  Is  concerned  with  the  fate  of 
mankind. 

The  partition  of  Palestine  repreaents  a 
mandate  ot  the  Asesmbly  of  the  United  Na- 
tions. It  came  at  the  end  of  a  bitter  strug- 
gle for  the  Jew.  a  struggle  which  saw  6.000.000 
annihilated.  Those  who  remained  were 
placed  behind  barbed  wtrea  In  displaced  per- 
sons camps,  and  lived  In  misery  and  filth. 

The  partition  of  Palestine  offered  a  partial 
solution  to  the  suffering  Jew. 

But  the  Arabs  Insist  on  bloodshed  and 
anarchy,  and  defy  the  power  and  prestige  of 
the  United  Nations. 

And  whUe  terror  and  anarchy  dominate 
the  Palestine  scene,  the  callous  and  brutal 
British  Imperialism  masqueradea  as  "neu- 
trality- 
Hitler  becomes  a  ham  actor  t>ealde  the 
ruthless  and  satanlc  John  Bull. 

As  a  cttixen  of  this  coimtry.  I  demand  an 
end  to  this  farce  snd  tonight  protest  the  dia- 
bolical, faaclstlc  activities  of  the  British  Em- 
plr*.  in  stirring  up  the  disorders  In  Palestme. 
and  threatening  the  peace  of  the  world. 

Let's  put  an  end  to  thaaa  ahananigans.  The 
world  cannot  afford  hypoerlay  on  thla  basic 
tntamatlonal  question. 

either  the  United  Nations  U  an  ttutru- 
mantallty  of  world  peace  or  aham  and  a 
fraud. 

Having  resolved  to  partition  Palestine,  the 
United  Nations  must  now  prove  Ha  good 
faith  by  sending  an  army  or  police  force  to 
the  Middle  East  to  maintain  law  and  order, 
and  to  discipline  thoae  who  hava  defied  the 
United  Nations. 

Here,  in  this  country,  we  must  prove  good 
faith  too. 

America  must  play  the  role  of  leader  In 
world  affairs.  0\ir  delegation  spoke  the 
baarts  and  minds  of  millions  of  fellow 
Americans  when  It  supported  partition. 

Today  there  la  only  one  decision,  one 
policy  for  our  country— to  propoaa  tha  forma- 
tion of  an  International  army  to  enforce  the 
mandate  which  we  sponsored.  To  talk  now 
about  •consulution"  and  "study"  is  not  only 
to  bag  tha  iwua.  but  to  expose  the  cheap 


politics  we  are  playing  behind  the  scenes 
with  Bevin  and  company. 

This  coimtry  can't  afford  to  l>etray  the 
cause  of  world  peace,  especially  in  these 
troublesome  days,  when  communism  is  on 
the  rampage. 

What  countries  can  have  faith  in  us.  If  we 
now  turn  our  backs  on  Palestine? 

Not  only  have  we  failed  to  advocate  a  world 
army,  but  we  have  even  placed  an  embargo 
upon  the  exportation  into  Palestine  of  arms 
and  munltlr>ns. 

What  sort  of  postwar  peaceful  world  are 
we  living  In  that  we  should  allow  murder 
and  blocd£hed  in  Palestine,  and  deny  these 
people  the  means  to  defend  themselves. 
whUe  we  turn  our  backs  to  this  challenge 
to  world  peace. 

Let  me  make  one  point  clear. 

The  United  Nations  Assembly  did  not 
merely  decide  a  dispute  between  two  peo- 
ple. It  prescribed  a  course  of  International 
conduct. 

It  decreed  that  partition  was  a  measure 
that  made  for  the  peace  of  the  world. 

The  world  must  support  that  decree — and 
we  In  America  must  have  the  courage  to  see 
this  decree  through   to  victory. 

If  this  mandate  is  crippled  and  destroyed, 
we  might  as  well  liquidate  the  United  Na- 
tions. 

We  here  in  the  sixth  assembly  district  are 
proud  of  the  record  and  tradition  of  the 
Democralc  Party  of  Roosevelt,  Smith,  and 
Lehman. 

Our  party  has  always  been  the  champion  ot 
the  downtrodden,  of  Justice  and  peace. 

We  fought  a  war  under  the  leadership  of  a 
great  man.  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt,  who 
always  had  his  mind  set  on  world  peace,  as 
the   final   objective  of   our   bitter  sacrifices. 

We  cannot  stand  by  now.  and  see  our 
party,  in  a  passive,  dormant  role. 

We  have  always  moved  forward,  aggres- 
sively and  fearlessly. 

We  can't  now  walk  on  leaden  legs  with 
the  British  Empire  riding  on  our  back. 

And  let  us  cut  out  all  this  legalistic 
baloaey.  that  we  favor  partition,  but  tha 
Security  CouncU  can't  enforce  partition. 

As  a  political  leader  of  the  Democratic 
Party  of  the  sixth  assembly  district,  I  say 
to  Prealdent  Truman : 

"Wake  up  and  stop  pussyfooting.  Lift  tha 
embargo  and  direct  Mr.  Warren  Austin  to 
move  the  United  Nations  to  send  a  police 
force — an  International  army  to  enforce  par- 
tition." 

Palestine.  Mr.  President,  is  not  a  Jewish 
problem.  It  is  actually  a  world  problem. 
It  Involves  the  lire  or  death  of  clvlllxatlon. 

Mr.  President,  as  leader  of  this  great  dem- 
ocratic country,  we  look  to  you  to  give  ex- 
pression to  the  sentiments  and  thoughts  of 
millions  of  Americans.  This  is  a  show-down 
that  can't  be  equivocated.  The  choice  Is  be- 
tween world  peace  or  world  war  III.  Which 
wUl  it  be.  Mr.  President? 

You  can  give  us  tha  answer  in  this  man- 
ner: 

Renounce  those  men  who  are  advising  you 
that  "oil"  In  the  Middle  East  is  more  im- 
portant than  "blood"  In  the  human  body. 


Discrimination  Afainst  National  Gaard 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ANGIER  L  GOODWIN 

or  MaaaacHnaana 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVE 

Thursday.  March  18,  1948 

Mr.  GOODWIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Ric- 
otD.  I  include  the  following  resolution  of 
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the  National  Guard  Association  of  Mas- 
sachusetts : 

Reaolutlon  protesting  the  continued  discrim- 
ination against  the  National  Guard  and  the 
personnel  thereof  by  certain  departments 
of  the  Federal  Government 
Whereas    during     the    current     year    the 
United  States  Commissioner  of  Internal  Rev- 
enue of  the  Treasury  Department  held  that 
members   of    the   Organized    Reserve   Corps, 
the  Naval  Reserve.  Marine  Reserve,  and  Coast 
Gviard  Reserve  were  exempt  from  payment  of 
Income  tax  on  an  amount  up  to  $1,500  for 
pay  received  for  performance  of  military  duty 
prescribed  by  Federal  law  but  that  the  per- 
sonnel of  the  National  Guard  of  the  United 
States  was  not  so  exempted;  and 

Whereas  the  Commissioner  of  Internal 
Revenue  of  the  Treasury  Department  pred- 
icated his  ruling  on  the  basis  that  the  Na- 
tional Guard  was  essentially  a  State  force 
and  therefore  not  entitled  to  the  exemptions 
from  payment  of  Income  tax  on  pay  received 
from  the  Federal  Government  for  military 
service  under  a  War  Powers  Act.  and  in  so 
doing,  ignores  the  express  provisions  of  the 
Pederal  act  of  June  18.  1933.  which  created 
a  new  Pederid  component  of  the  Army  of  the 
United  States,  namely,  the  National  Guard 
of  the  United  States  and  which  is  separate 
and  distinct  from  the  the  National  Guard  of  ■ 
the  several  SUtes:  Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved.  That  the  Natl  'nal  Guard  Asso- 
ciation of  Massachusetts.  In  conference  as- 
sembled this  lOth  day  of  January  1918  at 
Boston.  Mass  .  deplore  such  discriminations 
against  the  National  Guard  of  the  United 
StatA  and  hereby  directs  that  the  officers  of 
this  ssaociatlon  contest  not  only  the  ruling 
of  the  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue  of 
the  Treasury  Department  n  the  matter  of  a 
denial  of  Income-tax  exemptions  in  the 
amount  authorized  by  law.  but  further  direct 
that  in  the  future,  contest  all  such  discrim- 
inatory determinations  and  are  empowered 
to  proceed  In  such  manner  as  they  deem  nec- 
essary and  advisable. 

John  J    Carew. 
Colonel,  MaasachuMttts  NatioTial  Guard. 
Retired;  President.  National  Guard  A$- 
aoeiation  of  MoMsachusetta. 


Highway  Development 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHAPMAN  REVERCOMB 

or  WEST   \1XCINIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  March  19  (legislative  day  of 
Monday,  March  15).  1948 

Mr.  REVERCOMB.  Mr.  President.  I 
Ask.  unanimous  con.scnt  to  have  printed 
in  the  Rxcord  an  address  entitled  "High- 
way Development,"  delivered  by  me  at 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  West  Virginia 
Petroleum  Society  at  Charleston,  W.  Va., 
on  March  17.  1948. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows:  > 

Highway  development  Is  a  subject  which 
arouaes  in  some  of  us  the  desire  to  vent  our 
wrath  upon  our  highway  planners  and  build- 
ers because  of  some  recent  nerve- wracking 
aapwiance  in  '.  ^ttllng  through  traffic  on  con- 
geatad  city  streets  or  or  overloaded  and  nar. 
row  rural  highways.  To  our  farmers  It  brings 
vivid  recollections  o^  troublesome  and  costly 
delays  in  transposing  produce  to  market 
over  rutted  or  muddy  roads.  To  our  legisla- 
tors, however,  it  means  an  almost  continuous 
Btruggle  to  provide  sufBclent  funds  to  keep 
abraaat  of  increasing  traffic  needs.    We  know 


only  too  well  how  vital  our  vast  network  of 
highways  has  become  to  our  national  prog- 
ress, and  we  fully  recognize  the  necessity 
for  continuing  our  highway  development  be- 
cause we  know  that  failure  to  do  so  means  a 
definite  economic  loss  of  no  small  propor- 
tions. The  principal  legislative  problem  In 
meeting  our  highway  needs  is  the  balancing 
of  that  probable  economic  loss  with  the  limi- 
tations Imposed  by  our  annual  biidgets  and 
the  physical  capacities  of  our  highway  organ- 
izations to  carry  the  construction  work  for- 
ward. 

Our  highway  system  is  so  commonly  ac- 
ccepted  today  as  one  of  the  fundamental 
necessities  of  our  everyday  activities  that  we 
sometimes  lose  sight  of  the  tremendous  effort 
that  has  gone  into  its  development,  and  we 
find  it  difficult  to  understand  that  our  Na- 
tion, which  now  leads  the  world  in  highway 
development,  had  always  lagged  behind  many 
of  the  European  countries  in  the  evolution 
of  road  systems  up  imtU  the  time  when  the 
automobile  made  its  place  as  an  accepted 
means  of  transportation.  The  span  of  years 
since  that  time  represents  less  than  a  quar- 
ter of  our  Nation's  life;  yet  in  that  compara- 
tively short  period  we  have  far  outstripped 
the  rest  of  the  civUizcd  world  In  highway 
accomplishment. 

In  the  early  days  of  American  national  life 
there  was  general  recognition  of  the  value  of 
adequate  transportation  facilities,  since  the 
demands  of  political  unity  and  common  de- 
fense and  the  need  for  commercial  routes  to 
provide  for  the  settlement  and  economic  de- 
velopment of  the  West  gave  rise  to  many  pro- 
posals for  road  coixstruction.  But  the  evolu- 
tion of  a  highway  policy  was  retarded  until 
late  In  the  nineteenth  century  mainly  be- 
cause of  the  doubta  and  uncertainties  as  to 
the  responslbiiitiee  and  powers  of  govern- 
ment to  pursue  a  positive  course  of  action. 

Even  In  the  colonial  days  before  the  Revo- 
lution, the  progress  of  a  community  or  colony 
was  largely  dependent  upon  Its  success  in 
solving  Its  transportation  problems.  The 
Federal  Government,  together  with  the  State 
governments  were  called  upon  to  provide 
money  for  the  construction  of  roads  and 
canals,  and  large  sums  for  tliose  days  were 
spent  in  developing  those  transportation 
faculties.  George  Washington  displayed  a 
greater  measure  of  foresight  in  this  respect 
than  any  others  of  his  generation.  He  was 
an  engineer  and  he  applied  a  trained  mind  to 
the  subj(K:t  of  roadbuildlng.  The  old  Indian 
trails  afforded  the  first  access  to  the  West. 
Washington  desired  a  great  highway  to  bind 
the  East  and  West  together  for  both  mili- 
tary and  commercial  purposes,  but  It  was  not 
until  the  time  of  Henry  Clay  that  Congress, 
in  the  exercise  of  its  control  over  the  mall 
and  post  roads,  undertook  the  building  of  a 
great  national  highway  which  was  popularly 
known  as  the  Old  National  Road.  Its  official 
name  was  the  Cumberland  Road  and  It  was 
proposed  to  extend  from  Cumberland.  Md., 
to  St.  Louis,  and  thence  a  short  distance  up- 
stream along  the  Missouri  River.  The  flret 
of  our  national  highways  was  thus  born  in 
an  act  of  Congress  in  1802  and  construction 
was  started  in  1806. 

The  cost  of  this  road  was  astounding, 
especially  when  we  compare  the  purchasing 
power  of  money  in  those  days  with  Its  pres- 
ent-day value.  Between  Cumberland,  Md., 
and  Unlontown,  Pa.,  the  cost  was  almost  tlO.- 
000  per  mile,  and  between  Unlontown  and 
Wheeling  it  averaged  over  $13,000  per  mile. 
When  the  road  had  advanced  as  far  as  Ohio, 
the  West  had  developed  sufficient  political 
strength  to  bring  pressure  upon  Congress  for 
Its  completion,  and  so  the  road  was  continued 
westward  through  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Ull- 
nois.  The  Cumberland  Road  became  the 
great  mail  route  to  Cincinnati  and  St.  Louis 
and  was  a  major  factor  In  the  opening  of  the 
West.  The  total  cost  of  this  great  under- 
taking was  almost  17,000,000. 

In  the  stagecoach  days,  steamboat  trans- 
portation quite  naturally  superseded  the 
highway  wherever  practicable  and  the  Intro- 


diiction  of  the  steam  railroad  diverted  na- 
tional sttenUon  from  the  building  of  na- 
tional highwa3r8.  Fxirlhermore.  the  attempu 
of  the  Federal  Government  to  shoulder  the 
burden  of  extending  its  initial  venture  into 
a  Nation-wide  road  system  soon  became  en- 
tangled In  the  intricate  consUtutional  de- 
bates of  the  period  and  in  the  rising  tide  of 
sectionalism.  Consequently,  with  the  com-, 
pletlon  of  the  Cumberland  Road,  the  Fed- 
eral Government  withdrew  from  active  par- 
ticipation in  the  provision  of  read  facilities 
and  did  not  reenter  the  field  to  any  appre- 
ciable extent  until  1916. 

During  the  intervening  period  prior  to 
1916.  responsibility  for  highway  communi- 
cation rested  mainly  with  the  States.  In 
discharging  this  obligation,  the  States  fol- 
lowed a  variety  of  methods.  S'jme  at- 
tempted to  provide  general -purpose  roads 
through  State  admmistrative  agencies  and 
State  funds.  Others  delegated  a  portion  of 
the  responsibility  to  counties  and  townships 
and  still  others  combined  these  methods 
with  commercial  turnpike  operations.  One 
of  the  characteristics  common  to  road  ad- 
ministration until  well  toward  the  cloee  of 
the  nineteenth  century  was  the  widespread 
dei>endence  upon  statute  labor,  or  wcrklng 
out  the  road  tax  as  the  chief  means  of  sup- 
port for  the  roads.  As  we  speed  down  ova 
smooth,  modem  highways  today  in  relaxed 
comfort,  it  is  quite  a  strain  on  otir  imagi- 
nations to  be  told  that  oiu-  grandfathers  and 
perhaps  even  our  fathers  once  worked  out 
their  road  tax  with  pick  and  shovel  attempt- 
ing to  keep  this  very  road  in  passable  condi- 
tion foi  wagon  traffic. 

By  the  time  the  automobile  graduated 
from  the  experimental  stage,  the  States  had 
resumed  some  semblance  of  progress  in  road 
development  and  gradual  strides  were  made 
in  establishing  effective  State  road-building 
organizations.  The  Federal  Government 
also  reentered  the  field,  but  only  In  an  edu- 
cational capacity  until  1916,  when  Congress 
authorized  the  first  measure  providing  for 
Federal  aid  to  the  States  on  a  matching 
basis.  This  legislation  was  the  initial  step 
in  establishing  the  Joint  Pederal  and  State 
highway-development  teamwork  which  has 
produced  the  highways  of  today,  but  that 
Initial  step  contained  some  weaknesses  which 
had  to  be  remedied  before  the  Federal-aid 
program  could  get  off  to  a  good  start. 

It  was  the  Congress  of  1921  that  remedied 
these  weaknesses  In  the  Federal  Highway 
Act  which  Is  recognized  as  the  most  signifi- 
cant piece  of  Pederal  highway  legislation 
in  the  history  of  the  United  States.  Under 
the  guidance  of  that  Congress,  there  was  for- 
mulated a  policy  of  designating  the  Ped- 
eral aid  for  a  coordinated  system  of  im- 
portant Interstate  and  Intercounty  roads 
making  up  a  continuous  Nation-wide  net- 
work which  would  give  widespread  benefits 
all  through  the  United  States,  and  thereby 
eliminating  the  tendency  to  waste  Federal 
fimds  on  widely  dispersed  and  disconnected 
sections  of  roads  wtUch  afforded  very  littla 
benefit  to  the  public  in  general.  This  leg- 
islation established  the  foundation  for  a 
truly  national  road  system  and  directed  tha 
efforts  of  the  States  with  the  aid  of  Fed- 
eral funds  into  the  evolution  of  a  highway 
program  which  combined  the  Important  non- 
sectional  interests  of  the  States  for  a  free 
flow  of  traffic  within  their  borders  together 
with  the  Federal  interest  in  through  roada 
to  facilitate  interstate  commerce  and  to 
meet  the  needs  of  national  defense. 

Following  the  passage  of  the  1921  Highway 
Act.  the  succeeding  administrations  car- 
ried forward  the  new  Pederal-ald  program 
with  such  aggressiveness  and  vigor  that  by 
1930  we  had  almost  met  the  needs  of  high- 
way traffic,  and  I  might  mention  that  tha 
highway  needs  hsve  never  since  come  as 
close  to  being  fulfilled  as  they  were  in  that 
year  as  the  remit  of  the  wM-k  accomplished 
under  those  administrations. 
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rtepreeelOD  yean  of  the  middle 
lea  vaet  muBS  of  Federal  funds 
tpnlt  for  continuing  the  road  program 
without  matching  by   the  States  In 
create  employment.    But.  in  spite 
larger  sums  spent,  the  extrava- 
tn  power  during  thoee 
coilld  not  maintain  the  pace  of  eco- 
uid  effective  accomplishments  set 
p|'eec«Biiff  aAalBlBtrations. 
time  oi  our  entry  into  the  recent 
hoatllltles.    we   found    that    the 
momentum  of  the  Initial  pro- 
carried  through  the  wasfpful  days 
only  in  soote  phases  of  the 
The  wmanl-vvtrpoam  roads 
to  handle  a  large  share  of  the  war- 
but  only  by  resorting  to  the  ex- 
forcing  all  nonessential  traffic  off 
But  the  vital  roads  needed  for 
nUitary  purposes  and  for  accses  to 
eouree  oC  baatc  materials,  and 
tti  had  aiiparantly  not 
attention  which  was  warranted 
iwtedge  poeeeesed  by  the  Inner  ad- 
clrelee  at  that  time.     In  spite 
need  for  all  available  manpower 
equipment  for  direct  mil- 
It  was  neceesary  during  the 
to  spend   for  strategic  highways 
roads  sums  of  money  about  equlv- 
Izs  to  the  amounts  used  annually 
aid  lb  prewar  years.     This  had 
to  make  up  for  lack  of  coordl- 
;h  military  needs  prior  to  the  war. 
highway  work  except  for  the  most 
maintenance  work  was  laid  aside 
war. 

of  the  recent  war  found  otir  high- 
Ions  well  prepared  to  resume 
work  that  had  necessarUy  been 
durtng  the  war.    Plans  were  ready 
9  replace  or  rehabilitate  the  roads 
deteriorated  because  of  the  heavy 
of  wartime  traffic,  but  also  to  im- 
expand  the- network  of  flrst-class 
.h  has  beeome  one  ot  the  major 
our  national  progreas. 
All  thro  agh  the  years  following  the  advent 
of  the  auwaaobtle.  our  highways  have  had 
tuna  In  meeting  the  needs  of  our 
Ina-eaalng  motor  traffic.     This  may 
In  great  part  as  a  tribute  to 
icgical  developments  of  our  mo- 
industry      Advances   In   motor- 
affecung   the  speed,  weight. 
of  traffic  have  called  for  wider 
straightening   of   roads,   reduc- 
a.  bypassing  of  congested  areas, 
other   highway    improvements, 
ay   engineers  and   builders   have 
qualified  to  meet  this  chal- 
the  limits  of  the  admlnlatra- 
and  financial  resources  avail- 
hem.      They    have    progressively 
sights    in    highway    planning 
( bjective  of  reaching  an  economl- 
hlghway    design    that    would 
of    the    advances    In    motcr- 
Their    task    has    not    been 
because  of  the  rapidity  of  the 
of   highway   traffic.     With   all 
and  handles  pa,  we  can  only 
for  the  Nation  as  a  whole  we 
the  extensive  network  of  hlgh- 
has  served   us   so   well   both   In 
and  war. 
suspension  of  highway  Im- 
durlng  the  war  other  than  on 
r^ulred  for  military  purpose  has. 
back  our  normal  highway  de- 
several    years,    although    at    the 
our    traffic    requirements    have 
new    record    levels.      Fbreeeelng 
ity.  Congrees  wisely  passed  leg- 
1944  designed  to  pave  the  way 
resxunpcion  of   the  highway 
an  accelerated  scale  when  war 
icyl  conditions   were  sxiflJciently   re- 
lieved.     Tils   legislation   conuined   In   the 
Federal-Ai<     Highway    Act    of    1944.    made 
available  t4  the  SUtes  the  amount  of  $MQ.- 
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OOOXWO  for  each  of  the  first  3  postwar  years, 
or  a  tout  of  tl.500X)00.000  for  the  3-year 
period  With  the  funds  furnished  by  the 
States  on  the  adopted  matching  basis,  this 
authorization  would  provide  for  a  total  pro- 
gram of  jgJOOJWO.OOO.  which  Is  larger  than 
any  prevlopa  program  for  a  slmHar  period  of 
thne  In  roadbullding  history.  Thu  program 
waa  spilt  up  Into  three  principal  claeaee: 
primary  highways,  secondary  highways,  and 
urban  highways,  with  aUccatlons  divided 
aoMMBg  thoee  cisssts  aeoordtng  to  formtilas 
sstsbllshed  in  the  act. 

This  legislation  also  provided  for  estab- 
Uahtng  a  national  system  of  interstate  high- 
vafs  to  be  designated  by  the  Statee  and  by 
the  Public  Roads  Administration  This  sys- 
tem Is  designed  to  connect  the  principal 
metropolitan  areas,  cities,  and  Industrial 
centers  and  to  serve  the  national  defense 
needs  of  the  Nation.  Selection  of  most  of 
the  routes  embodlad  In  this  national  system 
of  Interstate  highways  was  recently  com- 
pleted The  system  now  includee  a  little 
more  than  37.000  miles  of  highways  with  a 
remainder  of  about  3.000  miles  reserved  for 
futxire  selection  to  permit  the  addition  of 
connections  in  some  of  the  larger  cities 

Resumption  of  the  hlKhway-bulldtn.^  pro- 
gram foUcwtng  the  end  of  the  war  was  some- 
wtont  slower  than  expected  bseanw  of  con- 
ttnued  shortages  of  materuis.  aaehtnery.  and 
labor  and  the  general  unsettled  economic 
conditions  caused  by  the  excess  of  sccumu- 
latcd  demands  over  the  immedlste  capacity 
of  production  facilities.  The  time  for  obll- 
gatlnK  the  funds  suthorlzed  for  the  3-yfar 
highway  program  has  been  extended  to  19&0 
and  the  program  in  effect  has  thus  been  mod- 
ified to  a  4-year  program.  In  the  first  2  years 
of  the  program,  highway  construction  pro- 
eeeded  rather  slowly,  in  recent  months, 
however,  the  construction  tempo  has  speeded 
up  and  barring  any  sharp  merges  In  present 
economic  trend.i.  tt  may  be  expected  that  the 
present  construction  level  will  prevail  for 
some  time  In  the  future 

Although  we  have  found  that  It  was  not 
practicable  under  present  conditions  to  carry 
forward  a  national  program  of  the  magni- 
tude contemplated  In  the  1944  Highway  Act 
as  speedily  as  provided  for   In   that  act.  It 
has    become   apparent    that   we    must    have 
addltlcnal  authorizations  for  Federal  aid  In 
the  near  future  In  order  to  permit  orderly 
planning  for  the  further  Improvements  that 
are  so  badly  needed      Large  as  the  program 
contained  In  the  1944  act  may  seem  by  com- 
parison with  present  levels,  we  do  not  have 
to  look  any  farther  than  our  own  Immediate 
highways  and  city  streets  to  find  that  ad- 
ditional Improvements  must  be  provided  for 
a  free  flow  of  highway  traffic.     Under  pres- 
ent   economic    conditions,    we    must    recog- 
nise   that    too    rapid    expansion    of    high- 
cost   roads  might  place   too  great  a  strain 
on  our  budget,  but  on  the  other  hand,  we 
know    that    the   demands   for   highway    Im- 
provement are  so  great  that  we  cannot  af- 
ford  to   Ignore   the  economic   advantage  of 
further    highway    development    that    would 
be  lost  If  we  should  call  a  recess  until  our 
budget   reaches   a    more    favorable   position 
With  these  thoughts  In  mind.  I  Introduced 
in  the  Senate  on  January  B.  1948.  Senate  bill 
No.  19ft4  which  continues  the  authorizations 
for  Federal  aid  in  the  coiistructlon  of  high- 
ways for  the  aacal   years   1950  and    1951   at 
the    rate    of    $3CO.00O.0OO    per    year.     These 
funds  are  allocated  among  the  three  principal 
classes  of  hlghwsys  In  the  following  manner 
per   year:    tl50.000.000    for    the    Federal-aid 
highway  system   In   rural  areas;    $75,000,000 
for  the  Pederal-ald  sygtam  In  urban  areas: 
and    975.000.000    for    swoBdary    and    feeder 
roads  Including  farm-to-market  roads.     This 
bill  also  earmarks  not  less  than  SO  percent 
of   the  authorizations  for  primary  Federal- 
aid  highways  In  both  urban  and  rwal  areas 
to  be  applied  to  highways  which  are  Included 
in  the  national  system  of  Interstate  high- 
ways,  thus  assuring   that  at  least  half  of 


ths  Federal  funds  will  be  used  for  highways 
of  greatest  national  Importance.  This  will 
also  permit  up  to  50  percent  of  those  funds 
to  be  used  on  other  roads  In  the  Federal - 
aid  system,  both  rural  and  urtMn.  Including 
roads  leading  from  farming  areas  to  market- 
ing centers.  Since  the  secondary  farm- 
to-market  and  rural  maU  roads  are  estab- 
lished as  a  feeder  system  supplementary  to 
^t  separate  from  the  primary  Federal-aid 
system  for  the  purposes  of  allocating  au- 
th^rlzatlotu.  this  earmarking  of  funds  for 
the  national«tntersUte  system  does  not  af- 
fect the  saemdary  roads  and  the  full  allo- 
cation of  gTMggjWJ  will  be  svallable  for 
this  feeder  system.  Including  farm-to-market 
roads. 

Senste  bill  1954  contemplstcs  that  the 
Fsderal-aid  highway  program  will  be  con- 
tinued essentially  on  the  same  terms  as  at 
present.  CKcpt  that  the  total  Federal  aid  Is 
set  at  a  level  of  gMOjDOO.OOO  per  year  for  a 
period  of  2  years  ending  with  the  fiscal  year 
1951.  This  level  of  Federal  aid  U  set  in  the 
nature  of  a  stopgap  measure  In  recognition  of 
actualities  encountered  in  the  present  post- 
war program.  If  the  States  and  the  road- 
bmiiiga  can  show  that  a  higher  li  vel  can  be 
maintained  and  if  economic  conditions 
should  become  favorable  to  such  a  higher 
level.  !  believe  that  the  proposed  legislation 
should  be  modified  accordingly  at  the  proper 
time  However,  should  those  conditions  fail 
to  materialise.  I  would  anticipate  that  prior 
to  the  termination  of  the  propossd  program 
in  1951.  we  should  have  ample  time  to  deter- 
mine definitely  the  volume  and  spsed  of  the 
program  needed  In  the  future  to  meet  the 
Nation's  highway  traffic  needs. 

I  would  like  to  mention,  also,  the  provi- 
sion contained  In  section  3  of  Senate  bill 
1954  which  requires  that  not  leas  than  60 
percent  ot  the  funds  authorlacd  for  Federal 
aid  highways  shall  be  used  on  the  naUonal 
system  of  interstate  highways.  I  believe  that 
this  provision  merits  serious  consideration. 
since  under  present  conditions  we  find  our- 
selves In  the  posiUon  of  having  established  a 
system  of  highways  considered  to  comprise 
the  top  priority  highways  from  the  stand- 
point of  national  Intereet.  including  our  de- 
fense needs,  but  at  the  same  time  there  Is 
no  requirement  that  any  Federal  funds  must 
be  used  on  the  top  priority  highways.  Al- 
though, in  general,  it  U  recognized  that  the 
highways  which  are  most  important  from  the 
national  standpoint  may  be  equally  impor- 
tant from  the  State  standpoint,  there  are 
some  Instances  where  this  may  not  be  so, 
and  in  such  cases  It  u  the  duty  of  the  Con- 
to  assure  that  we  make  uniform  prog- 
on  all  highways  which  have  top  priority 
from  the  national  standpoint. 

This,  however.  Is  only  the  first  step  In 
the  direction  of  carrying  forward  the  uncom- 
pleted parts  of  the  national  interstate  sys- 
tem as  rapidly  as  we  reasonably  can.  We 
must  also  review  the  effect  of  the  present 
State-apportionment  formulas  upon  the  rate 
of  building  or  improving  the  uncompleted 
parts  of  the  national  system.  The  present 
apportionment  formulas  are  based  generally 
upon  the  relative  areas,  population,  and 
postal  routes  of  the  SUtes,  whereas  the  na- 
tional system  has  been  selected  upon  the 
basis  of  national  ImporUnce  without  any 
specific  relation  to  the  factors  of  area,  popu- 
lation, and  postkl  routes.  The  funds  avail- 
able to  one  State  under  present  apportion- 
ment formulas  may  be  stifficlent  for  speedier 
completion  of  the  national  system  within 
that  State  than  would  be  poesible  in  other 
Statea.  In  order  to  provide  for  the  same  rate 
of  progress  on  the  national  system  in  all 
States.  It  may.  therefore,  be  necessary  to 
modify  the  apportionment  formulas.  Insofar 
as  they  may  apply  to  the  national  system.  I 
believe  that  the  interests  of  the  Federal 
Oovemment  In  the  completion  of  the  na- 
tional system  as  uniformly  and  speedily  as 
practicable  are  so  compelling  that  a  careful 
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study  of  this  problem  by  the  oommlttes  is 
warranted  at  this  Umc. 

I  may  say,  also,  that  It  Is  my  hope  that 
we  can  soon  set  out  upon  the  construction 
of  federally  boitt  and  federally  maintained 
highways  in  this  country  that  will  be  truly 
a  national  system  of  roads. 

Hearings  on  this  bill  have  recently  been 
In  progress  before  a  subcommittee  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  PuUlc  Works,  of  which 
I  am  chainnan.  The  testimony  at  those 
hearings  has  Included  several  requests  for 
largv  s\ims  than  are  contained  In  the  Mil. 
I  do  not  know  what  action  the  committee 
will  take  with  regard  to  the  amount  of 
Mderal  funds  for  continuing  the  program 
at  this  time.  For  my  part,  I  ask  only  that 
a  positive  showing  of  actual  need  for  Federal 
funds  be  Indisputably  established  and  then 
I  will  favor  the  approval  of  the  amounts  so 
needed  with  due  consideration  to  the  Federal 
interests  Involved,  Including  particularly  the 
aitan/»t«i  and  budgetary  aspects.  I  will, 
however,  strongly  resist  the  influence  bred 
In  the  last  several  years  of  extravagance  to 
provide  larger  sums  than  are  essential  for 
adequate  public  service  with  the  resultant 
waste  of  the  excess  funds  on  unnecessary 
bureaucratic  activities  which  afford  little  or 
no  benefit  to  the  public  in  general.  If  we 
are  to  maintain  the  national  strength  which 
is  Imperative  for  our  survival  as  a  free  peo- 
ple, we  must  conduct  our  National  Govern- 
ment on  a  eotind.  economical,  and  solvent 
foundation,  and  our  national  activities,  such 
as  Federal  aid  for  highway  development, 
must  likewise  be  administered  in  the  same 
manner. 


Ne«d  of  Europeaa  RecdTcry  Profram 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ALEXANDER  WILEY 

or   WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THS  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  March  19  ileoislative  day  of 
Monday  March  15).  194S 

Mr.  WILEY  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimou.^  consent  that  there  be  printed 
In  the  Appendix  of  the  Congressional 
Record,  the  text  of  a  statement  which  I 
have  prepared  on  the  subject  of  my  rea.- 
soas  for  support  of  the  European  re- 
covery program.  Certainly  the  address 
which  we  have  heard  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States  on  the  military 
crisis  which  our  Nation  faces  confirms 
the  need  for  the  European  recovery  pro- 
gram as  a  means  of  helping  prevent  a 
third  world  war. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rccoao,  as  follows: 

W«  IfDwr  TsT  To  Pnvnrr  the  Tboo)  Woblo 
Waa— Wht  KnaopiAM  Aid  Is  NBcaaBAST 

I  am  grateful  for  the  hundreds  of  letters 
which  I  have  received  from  the  people  of 
Wisconsin  on  the  subject  of  the  European 
recovery  program.  Housewives,  businessmen, 
farmers,  laboring  men.  ministers,  students — 
folks  oC  every  age  and  group  In  Wisconsin — 
thoughtfully  wrote  on  the  Ifsrshall  plan. 
Soase  eapnaasd  thdr  Judgment  for  It.  some 

In  reaching  a  final  decision  to  vote  for 
the  European  recoiwy  program,  as  amended. 
I  carefully  considered  the  oommiuilcatlons 
which  had  been  received.  I  reviewed  the 
facu  which  liad  been  brought  out  in  the 
lODc  haarings  in  the  Senate  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee,  evaliiated  the  many  re- 
ports which  had  been  filed  by  Oovemment 
and  private  groups  and  finally  came  to  my 
conclusion. 


Now.  this  report  Is  submitted  to  my  con- 
stituents In  accordance  with  my  promise 
to  Inform  them  of  the  reasons  for  my  de- 
cision. 

As  everyone  knows,  the  Senate  voted  69 
to  17  for  enactment  of  S.  2)02,  the  Euro- 
pean recovery  program,  as  amended.  It 
voted  to  authorize  an  Initial  sum  of  5.3  bil- 
lion dollars  during  the  first  experimental 
year  for  this  aid.  It  has  been  estimated 
that  arouEd  20  to  40  percent  of  the  aid  will 
be  in  the  form  of  loans  which  will  be  repay- 
able and  from  60  to  80  percent  will  be  In  the 
form  of  outright  grants  designed  to  speed 
European  recovery.  Countries  like  Swltzer- 
\ind  and  Portugal  will  pay  cash  for  commodi- 
ties received. 

NO  PXTTtTaX  OOMGaXBSBS  CAM  BE  BOUND 

The  program  authorises  a  4-year  plan — the 
amoTjnt  after  the  first  ye&r  to  tie  determined 
by  future  Congraases.  The  plan  is  to  be  ad- 
ministered outside  the  State  Department  by 
an  advisory  board  and  an  administrator — a 
kind  of  traveling  supervisor — to  superintend 
the  work  in  Europe.  The  European  adminis- 
trator and  the  personnel  of  the  advisory  board 
are  to  be  appointed  by  the  President  with  the 
consent  of  the  Senate. 

It  should  be  noted  that  we  are  not  making 
an  Iron-clad  commitment  for  a  4-year  pro- 
gram. Moreover,  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee definitely  need  not  appropriate  the 
full  five  billion  three  hundred  million,  which 
Is  merely  set  as  a  limit  and  should  not  be 
construed  as  an  invitation  to  reckless  squan- 
dering of  funds  up  to  the  top  amount. 

WHY  Dm  I  stn>Porr  the  EtnOFEAH  kxcovest 

PaOGSAM? 

My  reasons  for  support  of  the  ERF  may  be 
summarised  as  follows: 

1.  Our  own  enlightened  self-interest  re- 
quires support  of  the  plan. 

2.  A  rehabilitated  Europe  Is  essential  if 
we  are  to  eliminate  world  unrest.  Restless, 
hotnelesB,  hungry.  JoUess  millions  breed  vrar. 

3.  Economic  aid  is  vital  to  rehabilitation. 
The  European  economy  cannot  recover  with- 
out American  aid. 

4.  The  United  States  cannot  survive  alone 
as  a  free  people  In  a  world  of  totalitarianism. 

5.  European  recoTeT7  program  Implements 
the  United  Nations  program  to  which  we 
are  committed. 

6.  If  we  do  not  subscribe  to  the  Marshall 
plan,  we  will  be  inviting  complete  conquest  of 
the  entire  continent  of  Europe  by  one  power 
which  would  then  menace  our  peace  and 
security. 

Through  the  program,  we  may  help  pre- 
vent the  holocaust  of  a  third  world  war 
which  would  cost  us  not  only  a  terrible  loss  In 
human  life,  but  less  important,  hundreds 
of  billions  of  dollars. 

Through  the  program,  too,  we  may  help 
halt  the  march  of  communism  throughout 
the  globe,  help  curb  the  march  of  tyranny, 
of  godless  materialism,  of  dictatorship. 

THZRZ  TS  NO  GXJAaANTT  OF  STCCESS 

At  the  outset,  It  should  be  made  crystal 
clear  that  passage  of  the  European  recovery 
program  Is  not  an  Ironclad  guaranty  of 
world  peace.  Our  good  Intentions  may  prove 
to  be  fruitless.  There  is  no  asstn-ance  what- 
ever that  the  program  will  be  successful. 
The  program  is  a  speculation,  and  we  should 
not  be  lulled  into  a  false  sense  of  security 
by  Its  passage.  The  economic  program  con- 
templated under  the  bill  may  slow  up  the 
march  of  aggression,  but  It  of  Itself  probably 
cannot  completely  halt  European  conquest 
from  behind  the  iron  curtain. 

The  European  recovery  program  could  con- 
ceivably turn  the  tide  for  peace  in  Europe. 
In  any  event,  it  should  certainly  slow  up 
Russian  aggression  and  It  should  win  friends 
for  us  so  that  we  will  not  be  alone  in  a  to- 
talitarian world. 

It  is  a  gamble  but  It  U  a  worth-while  gam- 
ble. If  It  succeeds  completely,  It  would  be 
worth  almost  any  price.  If  It  svicceeds  par- 
tially— and  It  certainly  should  succeed  to 
some  degree  at  least — It  Is  well  worth  its  cost. 


■BNTIMXNTB   IN    OPPOSTTTON  TO   tt? 

X  am  wall  aware  of  many  of  the  sentiments 
which  have  been  presented  In  opposition  to 
the  European  recovery  program.  "Why  pour 
our  money  down  a  rat  hole?"  "Why  com- 
plicate the  staggering  tax  problems  of  the 
American  people?"  "Why  encourage  Europe 
to  go  on  these  war  sprees  In  the  expectation 
that  Uncle  Sam  will  be  sucker  enough  to 
support  her  when  the  sprees  are  over?" 
"Why  put  our  faith  In  governments  which 
time  and  again  have  broken  their  pledges, 
repudiated  their  Indebtedness  to  us?"  "Why 
&cnd  ^opjjlles  to  lands  which  have  Incredibly 
wasted  Inmany  Instances  much  of  the  aid  ws 
have  previously  given?"  "Why  subsidise  the 
socialistic  experimentation  in  many  of  these 
16  European  countries  receiving  the  aid?" 

I  am  aware  of  these  seattmeuts  and  to  a 
cousiUerable  extent  I  appreciate  the  under- 
lying feelings.  Many  of  the  above  opinions 
are  answered,  however,  in  this  report. 

CEOaCI   WASHINGTON'S   ADVICI   AGAINST 
DfTAHGLXlfXimi 

I  am  aware,  too,  that  we  cannot  buy  friend- 
ship with  gold.  Moreover,  the  immortal 
words  of  George  Washington  in  his  Farewell 
Address  of  1789,  come  to  mind: 

"The  great  rule  of  conduct  for  tu.  In  regard 
to  foreign  nations.  Is.  In  extending  our  com- 
mercial relations,  to  have  with  them  as  little 
political  connection  as  possible.  •  •  • 
Why.  by  Interweaving  our  destiny  with  that 
of  any  part  of  Europe,  entangle  our  peace  and 
prosperity  In  the  toils  of  European  ambltJ[on, 
rivalship.  Interest,  humor,  or  caprice? 

"It  is  our  true  policy  to  steer  clear  of  per- 
manent alliance  with  any  portion  of  the  for- 
eign world;  so  far,  I  mean,  as  we  are  now  at 
liberty  to  do  it;  for  let  me  not  be  understood 
as  capable  of  patronizing  Infidelity  to  exist- 
ing engagements.    •    •     • 

"Against  the  Insidious  \  lies  of  foreign  in- 
fluence the  Jealousy  of  a  free  people  ought  to 
be  constantly  awake;  since  history  and  ea- 
perlence  prove,  that  foreign  Influence  Is  one 
of  the  most  baneful  foes  of  republican  gov- 
ernment." 

AMTKICA'S  ROLZ  OP  IXADEESBIP 

In  spite  of  all  this,  we  are  confronted  with 
the  fact  that  news  reports  every  minute  and 
every  hour  tell  of  the  march  of  Communism 
and  of  the  possible  approach  of  war.  The 
Marshall  plan  is  a  gamble  but  I  believe  it  Is 
worth  the  gamble  if  we  can  save  the  lives 
of  our  sons.  We  are  living  In  the  atomic  age. 
America  has  been  precipitated  to  leadership 
among  the  nations,  and  she  must  be  adequate 
to  the  challenges  she  faces.  Every  n.i.tioa 
today  is  in  every  other  nations'  backyard,  for 
man's  Ingenuity  and  inventiveness  has  con- 
tracted space  and  time. 

BACKGaOTJND  SUPPORTS  NEED  POS  EUaoPEAN 
aXCOVERT  PKOGBAM 

What  Is  the  background  for  the  KBP7  . 

1.  After  the  close  of  the  Second  World  War 
we  cut  off  lend-lease  aid.  although  not  im- 
mediately. 

2.  It  became  apparent  that  the  world  could 
not  make  progress  toward  recovery  ui^leas 
the  United  Statea  gave  asslatanoe. 

3.  As  a  ccmsequence.  we  formed  UNRRA, 
International  Refugee  Organisation.  Inter- 
national Bank,  etc.,  In  addition  to  loans  snd 
grants  to  individual  nations. 

4.  Secretary  of  State  Manhall  In  Juiie  1947 
proposed  the  European  recovery  program, 
which  was  essentially  In  Its  original  form  a 
suggestion  that  further  aid  from  the  United 
States  to  Europe  be  conditional  upon  the 
extent  of  the  efforts  which  Etiropean  nations 
would  make  to  assist  themselves. 

5.  Russia  refused  to  participate  In  the  plan 
and  apparently  refused  to  permit  the  small 
European  countries,  whose  policies  she  Influ- 
ences, to  join  the  program. 

a.  Delegates  fronj  18  of  the  European 
nations,  representing  270.000,000  people,  met 
In  Paris  early  in  July  to  carry  out  the  Euro- 
pean part  of  the  program. 
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countries  agreed    to   attempt    to 

;helr    Internal    finances    and    they 

cooperate    wholeheartedly    with 

capacity  and  manpower,  to 

to  reduce  tariffs  and  other  trade 

to  allocate  scarce  materials  and 

their  equipment. 

1  [arriman  committee,  headed  by  the 

of  Commerce,  was  set  up  to  de- 

he    limitation    within    which    the 

tes   could    safety   extend   aid    to 

cpe.     This  committee  of  19  prl- 

representinj?  business,  finance. 

culture,  research  and  educational 

.  recommended  the  Marshall  plan 

liest  Interest  of  the  country. 

lo-called  Krug  committee,  headed 

retary  of  the  Interior,  was  set  up 

ine  whether  or  not  the  Marshall 

constitute  too  8e\-ere  a  strain  on 

resources.     After  analyzing  our 

the  committee  concluded  tha*  we 

ble  to  meet  the  requirements  of  a 

I  foreign  aid. 

Nourse   committee.   compoMd   of 
was  set  up  to  study  the  impact 
program  of  foreign  aid  would  have 
tinesUc  economy,  particularly  with 
o  our  ability  to  supply  dollars  and 
committee  unanimously  agreed 
c^uld  and  should  support  the  Euro- 
program  and  that  such  sup- 
not  constitute  an  undue  strain  on 
economy. 

Nation-wide    organizations 

Individuals  appeared  before 

Foreign  Relations  Committee  to 

project.     Only  a  few  organlza- 

tn  opposition. 

Senate  Foreign  Relations  Commlt- 

iiembcn  from  both  parties,  unanl- 

for  tl^e  plan. 
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APPENDIX  TO  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 


KUTM1CA3    HIGH    MOTIVCS 

s    motives    In    this    program 


are 

sound.     SiM  wcks  no  aelf-ag- 

She   seeks   only   pcsce   and 

and   freedom  for  herself  and  all 
es.     We  are  told-  that  right  mo- 
te right  action,  and  selfish  mo- 
I  enerally  to  defeat. 
motive   for   our   acta   Is   that   of 
We  are  witnessing  one  of 
eruptive  forces  in  history — the  on- 
cofamunlsm  under  the  leadership  of 
hierarchy.    We  have  seen  similar 
because  this  seems  to  Jeopardize 
and  economic  concepts  of  all 
we  feel  that  aid  to  those  who 
hat  like  we  do,  who  have  fought 
of  the  individual — that  such 
helping  ourselves. 


KT  tops  MtTST  RZLP  HZaSCLF 


aid  of  itself  do  the  Job?     The 
definitely  "No."     The  peoples   of 
res  will  have  to  do  the  major 
A.  however,  reaching  out  a  help- 
It  la  providing  stistenance  for  the 
encouragement  for  the  minds  of 
that  have  come  through  the 
Moreover.  It  may  provide  the 
" — the  great  stimulant  to  enable 
nations   of   Kurope   to   get    to- 
tccompllsh  the  dream  of  countless 
a  free  United  States  of  Europe. 
Icontemplates  the  trial  period  of 
dur  ng  which  time  we  will  see  If  our 
with  the  efforts  of  the  18  partlcU 
pean  peoples,  will  result  In  eco- 

u  rment — ^in  political  betterment 

nations  which  have  felt  the  Impact 

During  that  time  we  will  see  If  the 

impact    has    been    contained — 

thkre  u  evidence  of  a  spiritual  and 

rebirth  In  these  countries;  whether 

free  liutltutlons  s^aln  sssm  to 

there  la  evldsnot  of  rssi 

1  political  cooperation  between 

and  evidence  of  renewed  finan- 

sUblllty;  whether  there  is 

iwakenlng  to  the  challenge— the 

challenge— of  communlam,  which  would 


w.  ketber 


ecoaomlc 


enslave   and    which    would    reverse    all    the 
progress  that  the  human  race  has  made. 

WK  CAN  AID  ASaOAO   WHILK  aZOVCING  TAXES 

Let  me  make  these  additional  points: 
1.  The  various  reports  compiled  by  Govern- 
ment commissions  and  groups  indicate  that 
America  can  afford  the  Marshall  plan.  Our 
gross  national  product  In  1M7  was  over 
•330.000.000,000.  of  which  only  around  8  per- 
cent was  exported.  Even  If  the  House  Ap- 
propriations Committee  votes  the  full  au- 
thorized sum  of  $5,300,000,000  for  the  first 
year,  we  can  follow  through  on  this  program 
without  doing  Irreparable  damage  to  our 
economy. 

We  can,  moreover,  enact  the  pending  tax- 
reduction  bill.  (I  might  at  this  point  note 
the  fact  that  I  voted  for  both  previous  tax- 
reduction  bills  which  the  President,  unfor- 
tunately, vetoed  )  It  has  been  Indicated  by 
Treasury  experts  that  under  present  rates 
we  can  expect  a  surplus  of  as  much  as 
•6.000.000.000  during  the  coming  fiscal  year. 
We  can  simultaneously  reduce  our  heavy 
national  debt. 

CXBMANT  WILL  BZ  AIDED  FOB  PlACTFTn,  ttCOVEST 

a.  We  win  be  enabling  Germany  to  make 
her  peaceful  contribution  to  the  recovery  of 
Europe.  It  la  contemplated  that  under  the 
European  recovery  program,  as  well  as  our 
military  occupation  funds,  around  tLaoo,- 
000,000  will  be  spent  for  relief  and  rehabilita- 
tion of  Germany. 

StTFSBVISINO    niOCBAM'S    ADMIN ISTmATION 

3.  Whether  the  hard-earned  resources  of 
the  American  pkople  will  l>e  distributed  effl- 
clently  or  whether  they  will  be  wasted  prodi- 
gally depends,  of  course,  on  the  character  of 
the  administration  of  the  program.  I  will 
work  to  help  Insure  that  the  administration 
shall  be  on  the  highest  possible  plane,  on  a 
businesslike  basis.  The  Senate  bUl  provides 
that  a  Joint  Congressional  Committee  on 
Foreign  Economic  Cooperation  shall  be  set 
up  to  help  oversee  the  administration. 
SAPZcuAaos  warrrzN  into  bill 

We  have  written  Into  the  bill  numeroiw 
ssfegtiards  against  waste,  many  of  which  1 
have  previously  recommended.  The  Euro- 
pean nations  must,  for  example,  take  steps  to 
stabilize  their  currency,  to  cooperate  In  Inter- 
change of  goods,  to  make  efficient  and  practi- 
cal use  of  their  own  resources,  to  facilitate 
the  sale  or  transfer  to  'he  United  States  of 
strategic  materials  that  we  need  for  stock 
piling,  to  report  on  the  full  operation  of  the 
program,  to  promote  full  production  In  their 
own  lands.  Assistance  to  any  of  the  partici- 
pating programs  may  be  terminated  If  the 
AdmlnUtrator  determines  that  any  of  the 
countries  are  not  adhering  to  their  terms  of 
agreement  or  are  diverting  assistance  to  pur- 
poses other  than  those  provided  In  the  act 
Moreover,  the  Administrator  Is  directed  to 
terminate  assistance  to  any  country,  wbert- 
ever,  because  of  changed  conditions,  such  as- 
sUtance  Is  no  longer  consistent  with  the 
national  interests  of  the  United  States. 

AMZBICA  MUST  BE  nEPABED 

But  our  eyes  are  open  even  now  to  all  the 
realities  of  the  world  situation.  We  know  we 
must  keep  our  own  powder  dry.  We  must 
adequately  prepare  against  any  national 
emergency.  That  U  why  I  have  stressed  In- 
dustrial and  Government  decentralization 
and  a  score  of  other  measures  to  protect  our 
Intcresu.  Ws  must,  in  tbe  words  of  Teddy 
Roosevelt,  "ap—k  softly  but  carry  a  bis 
stick.*  /         "m 

COWCITTSIOIV 

The  Senate  of  the  United  States  has  taken 
an  historic  step.  We  pray  that  it  ahall  be 
proven  to  be  the  right  step,  that  It  shall  pro- 
tect the  Interests  of  our  own  desr  land,  of  ' 
our  generations  yet  unborn  and  that  It  shall 
nobly  advance  throughout  the  world  the  very 
principles  of  frs«dom  which  gave  life  to 
America  itself. 


Amerkkii  ParticipatioB  in  European 
RecoTery 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  JOHN  W.  BRICKER 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  March  19  {legislative  day  of 
Monday.  March  15).  1948 

Mr  BRICKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  RicoRD  an  address  entitled  "Ameri- 
can Participation  In  European  Recov- 
ery.' delivered  by  James  D.  Mooney. 
president  and  chairman  of  the  board. 
Willys-Overland  Motors,  Toledo,  Ohio,  at 
a  banquet  held  by  the  American  Society 
of  Tool  Engineers  in  Cleveland.  OJiio.  on 
March  18,  1948. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

American  Pabticipation  in  EtTBOPcair 
Recovebt 
(By  James  D.  Mooney.  president  and  chair- 
man of  the  board,  Wllly8-0\erland  Motors, 
Toledo.  Ohio) 

Mr.  Chairman,  distinguished  guests,  and 
gentlemen  of  the  American  Society  of  Tool 
Engineers,  your  officers  have  very  kindly, 
and  indulgently,  and  at  some  considerable 
risk,  asked  me  to  speak  on  American  partici- 
pation In  European  recovery. 

I  say.  "at  some  considerable  risk,'  because 
your  ofBcers  have  hit  upon  a  very  novel  Idea 
in  asking  somebody  like  myself  to  speak 
on  an  economic  problem,  and  particularly 
an  economic  problem  in  the  International 
field. 

Economic  problems,  as  you  gentlemen  very 
well  know,  resolve  themselves  very  quickly 
Into  practical  problems  of  production  and 
distribution:  however,  these  economic  prob- 
lems may  lie  generally  In  the  fields  of  food, 
clothing,  shelter,  fuel,  or  transportation. 
Furthermore,  economic  problems  In  the  in- 
ternational field  resolve  themselves  imme- 
diately Into  problems  of  production  and  dis- 
tribution, the  practical  means  for  whatever 
we  might  consider  doing  about  feeding 
starving  people,  or  keeping  them  from  freez- 
Ing  to  death,  or  encouraging  them  to  get 
up  from  the  slough  of  despond  and  help 
themselves. 

I  say.  now.  that  your  officers  have  taken 
considerable  risk  In  asking  an  engineer  like 
me.  or  you,  to  discuss  these  problems.  We 
have  spent  our  lives  in  solving  such  produc- 
tion and  distribution  problems,  but  during 
the  past  20  years  It  has  become  fashionable 
to  exclude  men  like  you  and  me  from  taking 
a  hand  in  providing  the  solutions  for  eco- 
nomic problems,  particularly  If  they  lie  In 
the  international  field.  The  Idea  seems  to 
be  that  engineers  are  all  right  for  making 
war— the  country  needs  engineers  for  the 
mass  production  of  ships  and  planes  and 
guns  and  ammunition.  The  country  also 
needs  engineers  for  the  use  and  maintenance 
of  theee  weapons  in  ths  field  of  military 
operations,  where  modern  warfare  expresses 
Itself  in  the  mass  destruction  of  the  enemy's 
army  and  navy,  and  even  bU  civilian  potm- 
latlon. 

But  when  peace  comes,  the  engineer  Is 
shoved  aside,  In  spite  of  the  huge  reconstruc- 
tion problems  that  present  themselves,  and 
In  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  engineer,  by 
training  and  temperament.  Is  more  at  home 
In  these  construction  problems,  these  eco- 
nomic problems,  these  problems  of  produc- 
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tlon  and  distribution,  than  he  is  in  the  field 
of  war. 

The  engineer  has  been  shoved  aside  by  the 
politicians  and  their  satellites,  men  lustful 
for  power  and  mumblers  of  Ideological  abra- 
cadabras. 

Accordingly.  I  am  very  grateful  to  your 
officers  who  have  asked  me  to  make  some 
practical  observations  on  Europ>ean  recovery 
and  some  suggestions  for  American  participa- 
tion in  European  recovery. 

I  have  had  many  years  of  experience  in  the 
production  and  distribution  of  automobiles 
In  Europe,  but  I  want  to  make  it  quite  clear 
that  I  haven't  any  quick  or  ready  cr  smart 
answers  to  the  Infinite  variety  of  complicated 
political  and  economic  problems  over  there. 
On  the  other  hand.  In  the  light  of  this  same 
exx>erlence.  I  do  think  It  Is  atMUt  time  for 
us  Americans  to  agree  on  certain  principles 
that  should  guide  our  participation  In  Euro- 
pean recovery. 

My  purpose  tonight,  then,  is  to  identify 
these  principles  as  a  guide  to  the  difficult 
road  that  lies  ahead. 

WE  AXE  KEAOT  TO  HELP 

I  think  we  can  begin  by  agreeing  that  we 
are  ready  in  America  to  sacrifice  deeply,  to 
take  a  lot  of  skin  off  our  own  comfortable 
hides  In  order  to  contribute  generously  to 
European  recovery. 

We  are  ready  to  feed  the  hungry  of  Europe. 

We  are  ready  to  supply  Europeans  with  the 
machinery  and  equipment  and  technical 
know-how  to  reconstruct  their  production 
facilities. 

We  are  ready  to  help  them  with  their  rall- 
Toad  and  highway  transportation  equipment  ' 
In  order  to  put  their  distribution  systems  In 
better  physical  condition. 

We  are  ready  to  supply  or  finance  the  sup- 
ply of  raw  materials  they  need  in  Europe  to 
feed  their  production  facilities. 

So  much  for  what  we  are  ready  to  do. 

AN  mnrrnicATioii  or  pbikcifljs  roR  help 

Now.  I  want  to  identify  some  of  the  prin- 
ciples and  condtions  under  whi,:h  we  should 
help  Europe,  or  any  other  part  of  the  world. 

First,  in  anything  we  do,  we  should  assume 
that  we  Americans  have  a  right  and  an  obli- 
gation to  guard  our  own  country's  long-term 
enlightened  self-interest.  An  old-fashioned, 
homely  way  of  putting  this  Is,  "Charity  be- 
gins at  home." 

Second,  it  is  alwut  time  for  us  to  drop  the 
use  of  such  threadbare  ideological  terms  as 
communism,  fascism,  and  socialism,  and 
deal  with  the  international  situation  in  terms 
of  practical  power  politics.  It  Is  about  time 
for  us  to  play  ball  with  the  various  countries 
and  political  power  groups  who  have  shown 
their  readiness  to  play  ball  with  us. 

Third.  It  Is  a  natural  corollary  of  my  sec- 
ond point  that  our  occupation  forces  over- 
seas, whether  they  are  to  be  considered  In 
Kurope  or  In  the  Far  East,  should  be  main- 
tained only  from  a  strategic  military  stand- 
point, and  not  at  all  for  the  purposes  of 
Ideology,  like  making  the  Germans  or  Jap- 
anese democratic.  The  American  taxpayer 
Is  much  too  "busted"  to  t>e  able  to  afford 
any  longer  the  support  of  such  foolish  ideo- 
logical ventures. 

THE   BOAO  TO   PEACE 

Fourth,  the  road  to  peace  during  the  next 
several  years  logically  follows  the  course 
of  our  effectively  encouraging  tlie  develop- 
ment of  the  production  and  mUlUry  strength 
of  the  western  powers  and  the  political 
coherence  of  these  western  powers.  In  other 
words,  the  road  to  peace  lies  in  the  foiiow- 
Ing  direction : 

(a)  Our  maintaining  our  own  production 
and  mlliury  strength. 

(b)  Our  assisting  our  traditional  ally,  Eng- 
land, and  the  British  Empire  to  reconstruct 
her  production  and  military  itrengtta. 


(c>  Our  working  with  the  British  to  re- 
establish Prance  within  the  hegemony  of 
western  powers. 

(d)  Our  working  with  the  British  and 
French  to  reestablish  German  production 
for  the  benefit  of  western  Europe  and  the 
British  Isles. 

So  much  for  the  political  frame  within 
which  we  should  participate  'in  European 
recovery. 

The  frame,  as  you  see.  Is  designed  for 
peace.  It  is  based  on  practical  power  pol- 
itics and  on  the  recognition  of  the  obvious 
fact  that  the  only  real  threat  to  our  own 
American  peace  and  the  peace  of  the  world 
today  Is  aggressive,  belligerent  Russia. 

AREEST   THE   TREND   TOWARD    STATISM 

Next.  I  want  to  make  to  you  a  recommen- 
dation In  the  field  of  economics  for  Euro- 
peaji  and  world  recovery.  The  recommen- 
dation again  will  be  aimed  at  Insuring 
world  peace  and  will  be  based  on  the  recog- 
nition of  the  value  of  relieving  the  eco- 
nomic tensi(;ns  throughout  the  world.  Warr 
and  revolutions  are  caused  principally  by 
hungry  bellies. 

Before  pitching  into  this  recommenda- 
tion, I  want  to  remind  you  that  most  of 
the  countries  in  Europe,  and.  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  most  of  the  countries  In  the  world, 
are  operating  their  economies,  their  pro- 
duction and  distribution  schemes,  their 
uses  of  money  with  a  high  degree  of  state 
control.  You  may  call  it  communism  or 
socialism  or  fascism  or  new  deallsm,  accoixi- 
Ing  to  your  mood. 

The  Ideological  boys  began  beating  the 
drums  for  statlsm  shortly  after  World  War 
I.  and  the  politicians  were  quick  to  see  the 
oppMjrtunlties  for  consolidating  their  posi- 
tions of  power  in  dominating  the  national 
life  of  their  respective  countries.  The 
movement  throughout  the  world  into  statlsm 
was  encouraged  by  our  own  so-called  New 
Deal.  World  War  II  gave  the  politicians  the 
golden  opportunity  of  further  rationalizing 
state  controls,  with  the  result  that  the 
world  finds  Itself  today  crushed  by  the  con- 
sequences of  statlsm,  and  people  everywhere 
are  suffering  economic  tyranny,  ruinous 
taxes,  slick  and  dishonest  money,  and 
general  stagnation  in  production  and 
distribution. 

Therefore,  I  say  that  an  Important  prin- 
ciple that  should  guide  American  partici- 
pation In  European  recovery  is  that  our 
friends  in  our  own  Government  mtist  take 
steps,  when  they  a£k  us  to  make  sacrifices 
for  aid  to  Europe,  to  arrest  the  trend  toward 
statlsm  in  our  own  country,  and  in  the  coun- 
tries to  which  we  loan  goods  and  money. 

BETXnUf    TO    BONEST    MONETART    PRACTICES 

Because  an  extended  discussion  of  statlsm 
as  it  Is  expressing  Itself  In  the  strangulation 
of  economic  life  ttiroughout  the  world  Is  a 
topic  all  by  Itself,  I  shell  confine  myself  to 
one  Important  area  In  this  general  field,  the 
area  of  paper  money  and  gold. 

During  the  past  20  years,  the  various  gov- 
ernments throughout  the  ivorld.  Including 
our  own,  have  broken  all  the  rules  of  the 
game  for  the  use  of  paper  money  and  gold 
as  media  of  exchange.  We  find  ourselves, 
therefore,  here,  and  throughout  the  Inter- 
national field,  without  these  useful  instru- 
ments with  which  to  reconstruct  the  pro- 
duction and  distribution  of  the  world. 

There  Is  no  use  talking  seriously  about 
European  or  world  recovery  unless  we  are 
ready  to  step  up  to  a  return  of  honest  money. 
Honest  money  means  that  we  mtist  abandon 
the  Keyneslan  theories,  the  so-called  man- 
aged currencies,  and  pegged  and  dishonest 
rates  for  the  international  exchange  of  ctir- 
rencies  and  gold. 

We  must  set  up  free  markets  for  the  con- 
version of  any  country's  paper  money  Into 
the  paper  money  of  any  other  country  at 
exchange  rates  arrifcd  at  In  open  auction 


markets.  Further,  as  the  opening  step  in 
the  process  of  stabilizing  paper  moneys  In 
terms  of  gold  and  returning  to  the  gold 
sUndard,  we  must  set  up  free  markets  for 
the  conversion  of  paper  money  into  gold  at 
prices  for  paper  money  vU-i-vls  gold  ar- 
rived at  In  open  auction  markets. 

To  sum  up  my  remarks  on  honest  money. 
I  want  to  make  this  statement  with  all  the 
emphasis  at  my  command : 

A  return  to  honest  monetary  practices 
would  have  more  effect  on  Europvean  and 
world  recovery,  on  the  economic  life  of  the 
world  as  expressed  in  production  and  distri- 
bution, than  any  of  the  recovery  plans  under 
discussion  at  the  present  time. 

To  put  It  another  way:  The  world  Is  eager 
and  ready  to  go  to  work.  Tbe  labor  and  tools 
are  available.  The  management  skill  is  avail- 
able for  planning  and  putting  into  operation 
the  production  and  distribution  schemes 
needed  to  feed  and  clothe  the  peoples  of 
Europe  and  of  the  world.  But  we  need  hon- 
est  money  to  finance  the  production  facili- 
ties, and  we  need  honest  money  to  serve 
again  In  the  field  of  distribution  as  a  means 
for  facilitating  the  exchange  of  goods. 

ENLIST  SXnXEO  MANACEUSNT 

Now  I  come  to  my  last  general  recommen- 
dation for  the  guidance  of  American  partici- 
pation In  European  recovery,  a  recommenda- 
tion for  the  management  control  of  such 
funds  as  the  Congress  may  make  available 
for  recovery. 

I  need  hardly  remind  you  gentlemen  who 
have  spent  your  lives  in  the  fields  of  manage- 
ment and  the  creation  of  productive  facilities 
that  no  plan  or  project  ever  works  out  any 
better  than  the  character  and  capacity  of  the 
men  you  pick  to  carry  It  out.  Accordingly, 
my  recommendation  Is  that  when  the  ad- 
ministration Is  set  up  for  the  control  and  use 
of  such  American  money  as  may  be  approved 
by  the  Congress,  steps  should  be  taken  to 
enlist  American  skilled  management  m  the 
effective  use  of  the  funds  for  production  and 
distribution. 

Steps  should  be  taken  to  go  outside  the 
fields  of  bureaucracy  In  recruiting  manage- 
ment skills,  because  the  Government  pays  its 
workers  badly  and  does  little  to  attract  skilled 
technical  help. 

Obviously  there  would  be  a  practical  ad- 
vantage In  dealing  with  European  recovery 
by  subcategories,  such  as  food,  Industries, 
distribution,  and  transportation.  This  would 
result,  naturally,  !n  the  corollary  that  skilled 
management  in  these  respective  fields  should 
be  made  part  of  the  administration  organlEa- 
tlon  for  the  most  effective  and  direct  use  of 
the  money  appropriated. 

This  leads  me  to  the  suggestion  that  our 
Government  consider  making  management 
contracts  with  various  American  corporations 
and  groups  so  that  the  skilled  management 
personnel  of  industry  could  function  In  the 
various  specialized  fields.  In  harmony  with 
the  general  policies  sanctioned  by  the  Con- 
gress and  executed  by  the  general  adminis- 
tration group  for  the  European  recovery  plan. 

CONCLOSIOM 

Well,  that's  my  story,  gentlemen.  I  should 
like  to  say  by  way  of  conclusion  that  I  hope 
that  our  country  will  continue  to  discharge 
its  responsibilities  In  the  world  situation. 
We  are  disturbed  and  miserable  confronting 
the  spectacle  of  these  starving,  wanting  mil- 
lions among  our  neightxvs.  Among  tiMM 
neighbors  in  Europe  we  have  countless  ttes 
of  blood.  We  admire  and  respect  the  trsdl- 
tlons  of  these  respective  countries.  We  want 
to  continue  to  be  generotis  and  iaelpful. 

From  our  own  standpoint  of  American  self- 
interest,  we  want  to  be  helpful  In  recon- 
•trvottaf  the  road  bock  to  peeee. 

We  want  to  participate  not  only  fully  but 
also  effectively  In  European  and  world 
recovery. 
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or    WASHINGTON 

SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

March  19  (legislative  day  of 
Monday.  March,  15),  1948 

Mr.  :aIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
App?n  llx  of  the  Record  a  radio  address 
on  the  subject  of  Federal  buildings  and 
post  omce.s.  which  the  Junior  Senator 
from  Vashingrton  has  transcribed  for 
over  a  score  of  radio  stations  in 
iiirton  State.  The  address  covers 
ct  which  is  of  general  interest  to 
tors. 

being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
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Is  Harkt  Cain  speaking  to  you  from 
In   the  Senate  Office   Building   In 
N^tlon't  Capital.  Waahlngton.  D.  C. 

days  when  so  much  of  what  we 

hear  is  thoroughly  bad  and  con- 

ind  frightening.  It  gives  one  a  tre- 

lift  and   thrill   to   read   of   a  real 

achievement  In  Washington  State. 

8  ferns  now  to  be  but  very  little  doubt 

bridge  across  the  Narrows  between 

and  Bremerton  which  disintegrated 

)  lapsed   during   a   big   windstorm   on 

r  7.   1940.  will   be   replaced   with   a 

bridge  which  will  never  fall  down. 

t  Job  of  reconstruction  Is  expected 

a  reality  in  .>0  months  time.    You 

>  of  this  good  news  before  I  was, 

rord   of   commendauon    to   all    who 

wprked    so    long   and   seriously    for   a 

IS  certainly  in  order.     I  was  In 

city    hall    on    the    unforgettable 

the   bridge  disappeared    beneath 

of   Puget   Sound.      I   remember 

the   approach    to   the   bridge   Just 

ddle  span  was  on  Its  way  to  a  watery 

I  remember  sUndlng  beside  Clark 
,  the  chief  construction  engUieer. 
crying  like  a  baby  because  of  the 
which   was  taking  place   before  his 

llany    another    reacted    in    different 
'  nearly  every  citizen  of  Washing- 
shared  his  feelings.     With  a  new 
different  sections  of  Waahlngton 

II  be  brought  more  closely  together 
bridge  will  provide  a  direct  line  of 

communication  between  Fort  Lewis 
naval   base  at  Bremerton.     Out  of 
tr4gedy  there  generally  comes  a  lesson 
the  future.     This   truism   applied 
•ptneea  to  the  Narrows  Bridge 
Pot  a  very  long  time  competent 
have  puzKled  over  the  problem  of 
and  heavy  a  bridf*  must  be  when 
exceeds   a   given   dtotance.     Be> 
first  Narrows  Bridge  was  too  long 
th.  It  U  reasonable  to  aseume  that 
htcb    Is   constructed   anywhere 
future  will  fall  down  for  the  same 
The   original   Narrows   Bridge   was 
t  iroufhout  America  and  most  of  the 
^use    of    those     features    which 
ttoe  bridge  the  name  of  "Oaltop- 
"    BverylKMly  everywhere  will  be 
in  the  coming  t>rtdge      It  is  safe 
t    that    touruu    will    come    from 
e   to   travel   over   the  new  etrue* 
1  aehlngton   cttisens   have  cause   to 
to  take  pride  from  the  rebuilding 
which,  at  the  time,  seemed  com* 
Lfirecoverable. 
to  telato  tonight  a  dUeuaston  con- 
•oat  oAeee  which  was  partly  com* 
la^t  week.    Por  thoae  who  dldn  t  bear 
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that  broadcast.  I  should  like  to  summarize 
what  was  related  In  the  following  fashion: 
In  late  December  the  senior  Senator  from 
Washmgton  Introduced  In  the  Senate  29  Fed- 
eral buUdlugs  and  post  office  bills.  These 
bills  would  authorize  a  toul  sum  of  111,- 
408.000  to  be  used  In  securing  sites  and  con- 
•tructlng  post  offices  and  Federal  buildings 
In  25  conununltles  situated  throughout 
Washington  State.  These  bUls  were  referred 
to  me  in  my  capacity  as  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Public  Buildings  of  the 
Public  Works  Committee  of  the  Senate.  Aft- 
er taking  testimony  from  the  Federal  agen- 
cies having  an  Interest  In  the  proposed 
legislation,  the  subcommittee,  over  my  signa- 
ture, recommended  to  the  full  committee 
that  each  of  the  25  bills  t>e  turned  down. 
Last  week  I  gave  the  reasons  for  the  nega- 
tive decuion.  That  I  wasn't  happy  in  being 
required  to  say  no  to  more  than  a  score  of 
communities  within  my  Sute.  goes  without 
saying  That  1  had  absolutely  no  other 
course  to  pursue  was  likewise  true. 

There  were  three  basic  reasons  for  denying 
'  the  25  bills.  The  first  was  that  the  President 
and  the  Congress  agreed  some  time  ago  that 
no  large-scale  public  works  programs  should 
be  pursued  at  this  time.  Everybody  within 
the  Congress  has  been  completely  aware  of 
this  necessary  and  logical  policy. 

Reason  No  2:  There  la  no  wisdom  In  un- 
dertaking a  large-scale  public  works  program 
when  America  suffers  from  high  prices  and 
benefits  from  full  employment.  If  it  was 
decided  at  this  time  to  construct  Federal 
buildings  and  post  offices  all  over  the  Nation, 
prices  would  go  higher  because  public  con- 
struction would  compete  with  private  build- 
ers for  men.  materials,  and  money. 

Reason  No.  3:  The  Issue  of  who  should  be 
responsible  for  determining  where  post  offices 
and  Federal  buildings  are  to  be  located  was 
determined  by  the  Congress  a  long  time  ago. 
In  1926  the  Congress  decided  that  the  Poet- 
master  General  and  the  Public  Buildings  Ad- 
ministrator should  be  held  responsible  for 
determining  where  poet  offices  ought  to  be 
located  and  constructed.  If  for  example,  the 
senior  Senator  from  Washington  was  per- 
mitted to  locate  post  offices  where  he  decided, 
the  same  right  should,  of  necessity,  be 
granted  to  every  other  Senator  and  Con- 
gressman. Need  I  focus  your  attention  on 
the  hodgepodge  which  would  follow?  Post 
offices  would  obviously  be  buUt  in  communi- 
ties which  didn't  need  them  and  they 
wouldn't  be  constructed  In  cities  and  towns 
where  the  need  was  both  pressing  and 
obvloiis. 

I  said  last  week,  and  say  again  tonight, 
that  America  badly  needs  hundreds  of  post 
oAces  and  Federal  buUdlngs  Your  large 
Cttlea  of  Seattle  and  Tacoma  have  been  In 
drastic  need  of  additional  post-office  facul- 
ties for  years.  There  are  comparable  emer- 
gency situations  In  other  communities 
throughout  the  land.  You  know  that  such 
a  need  u  present,  the  Congreaa  agree*  that 
thu  u  so.  and  the  Postmaster  General  wants 
this  needed  new  construction  Just  as  soon  as 
he  can  get  it. 

The  Postmaster  General  and  the  Public 
Buildings  Administrator  have  a  priority  list 
which  covers  the  relative  need  for  construc- 
tion In  practically  every  American  eommu« 
nlty.  When  construction  appropriation*  are 
r«eoaun*nded  by  the  Preeldent  and  approved 
kjr  tiM  Oongree*.  the  required  buildings  will 
*•  •enetructrd  m  the  order  of  their  im- 
portan**  and  need.  The  State  of  Washing- 
ton has  six  cities  and  towns  which  are  very 
high  on  the  priority  lut.  These  sU  commu- 
nities are  Dayton.  Casmere.  Tacoma.  South 
Bend,  MarysviUe.  and  Seattle.  There  Is  every 
reason  to  believe  that  when  a  public-works 
program  U  undertaken  these  cltlee  will 
nave  their  obvious  requiremenu  satisfied.  It 
seems  very  clear  to  me  that  other  eonunu- 
nitise  In  Washington  SUte  need  PMeral 
building*  and  post  office*.    Their  degree  of 


need,  however,  must  be  balanced  against  the 
needs  which  exist  In  47  other  States.  Our 
State  is -entitled  to  lu  fair  share  of  anything, 
but  no  State  Is  entitled  to  secure  what  It 
wants  at  the  expense  of  other  Sutes  who  are 
deserving  of  equal  treatment. 

No  poet  offices  or  Federal  buildings  have 
t)een  constructed  In  America  since  1941. 
Two  hundred  contracts  were  awarded  In  1940 
and  11  contracts  were  awarded  In  1941.  The 
over-all  cost  of  these  211  projects  was  $21.- 
341.000.  In  1940  post  offices  were  constructed 
in  Clarkston.  Okanogan,  and  Omak.  In  the 
same  year  Oregon  secured  two  post  offices: 
Idaho,  one;  Montana,  two;  and  California, 
seven.  An  analysis  of  the  post  offices  built 
in  every  State  indicates  that  our  Suto  of 
Washington  kept  pace  with  the  rest. 

If  today  isn't  the  time  to  construct  post 
offices  and  Federal  buildings  In  any  cf  the  48 
States  It  Is  certainly  the  time  to  plan  for 
and  to  get  ready  for  the  day  when  construc- 
tion Is  possible.  To  this  end  the  Public 
Works  Committee  Is  considering  a  bill  which 
would  provide  the  Postmaster  General  and 
Public  Buildings  Administrator  with  132.- 
000.000  with  which  to  secure  sites  and  make 
plans  for  future  construction  This  sum  of 
money  is  made  up  of  $10,000,000  for  complet- 
ing site  acquisitions  and  the  preparation  of 
plans  for  198  projects  which  were  prevlo'jsly 
Included  In  construction  programs  before  the 
war.  but  which  were  deferred  because  of  the 
war.  and  $22,000,000  'or  250  new  projects. 
If  this  bin  becomes  law  it  will  simply  mean 
that  a  green  light  or  go  ahead  signal  will 
be  given  for  some  450  Importantly  required 
post  offices  and  Federal  buildings.  The  ac- 
quisition of  land  and  plans  Involved  will  con- 
sume a  year  or  18  months  of  time.  In  my 
considered  opinion  and  In  that  of  a  good 
many  other  Senators  and  Representatives, 
this  Is  the  only  sound  approach  which  can 
be  made  to  the  problem  of  how  and  when 
can  needed  post  offices  and  Federal  build  ngs 
be  constructed  throughout  America.  If  this 
approach  Isn't  taken  I  know  that  large 
quantities  of  unneceasary  trouble  will  be 
visited  upon  the  Congress  for  years  to  come. 

In  this  Eightieth  Congress  only  three  bill* 
concerning  post  offices  and  Federal  buildings 
have  thus  far  been  passed  by  both  Houses  of 
the  Congress.  Each  of  these  bills  called  for 
acquiring  a  site  and  making  plans.  None  of 
the  three  provided  for  construction.  The 
bills  covered  situations  In  Portland.  Oreg.; 
Huntington.  W.  Va.;  and  Omaha.  Nebr.  Bach 
of  the  three  bills  was  fully  considered  and 
approved  by  the  House  before  the  legislation 
came  to  my  subcommittee  in  the  Senate. 
These  were  reasonable  bills.  They  asked  for 
reasonable  things.  By  way  of  contrast  the 
25  bills  from  my  own  State  were  completely 
unreasonable  If  considered  In  the  face  of 
the  problem  which  exists  throughout  the 
country. 

If  the  omnibus  bill  to  which  I  have  re- 
ferred falls  of  passage  I  shall  work  with  the 
entire  Washington  State  delegation  In  de- 
signing and  offering  leguiatlon.  after  con- 
sulting with  the  Postmaster  General  and  the 
Public  Buildings  Administrator,  which  U  de- 
signed to  get  ready  to  construct  poet  offices 
in  those  partlculsr  Washington  State  com- 
munities which  are  most  deserving  of  con- 
•Ideration  and  action  at  this  time.  Th*  Fed- 
eral authorities  have  already  said  that  Wash- 
ington Bute  has  six  emergency  situation*. 
The**  mtMt  first  b*  accommodaud  before  w* 
can  ask  for  post  offiee*  in  town*  and  citl** 
Where  they  are  wanted  tnit  where  they  are 
not  so  badly  needed  as  In  other  areas  in  other 
Stat«s. 

The  substance  of  this  and  last  week* 
broadcasu  will  be  sent  In  letter  form  to  every 
Individual  who  wrote  to  ask  us  to  approve 
the  passage  of  the  25  bllU  submitted  by  the 
senior  Senator  from  Washington.  May  I 
•ay  that  your  Inqulri**  were  more  than  wel- 
come and  my  letter  will  atumpt  to  seriouely 
answer  jrour  curiosity  and  lnur**t. 


/.•  I 


You  can  well  imagine  my  distress  In  find- 
ing it  absolutely  necessary  to  turn  down 
projects  which  my  State  wants  and  mostly 
needs.  How  simple  it  would  have  been  to 
have  recommended  the  legislation  and  left 
It  up  to  others  to  turn  It  down  on  the  floor 
of  the  United  States  Senate.  I  would  rather 
provide  you  with  the  facts  of  life  than  to 
fool  you  for  a  minute.  When  you  were  led 
to  believe  that  you  could  get  a  post  office 
or  a  Federal  building  by  merely  sending 
wires  and  letters  to  the  Public  Works  Com- 
mittee you  were  being  sadly  milled  and  badly 
fooled  This  legislation  never  had  a  chance 
and  I  think  it  my  duty  to  tell  you  so  in  un- 
mistakable terms.  I  hope  the  omnibus  plan- 
nUig  bill  passes  because  then  we  can  work  in 
the  direction  of  securing  post  offices  and  Fed- 
eral buildings  which  demand  construction  at 
the  earliest  possible  time.  I  will  let  you  know 
what  happens  to  this  legislation.  Without 
adequate  legislation  of  the  kind  we  have 
been  dlscussinj.  we  shall  return  to  that  pro- 
miscuous system  which  held  out  the  pork 
barrel  as  Its  only  virtue.  America  and  Its 
public  buildings  program  Is  deserving  of  a 
better  fate  than  that. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANCIS  J.  MYERS 

or  PENNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday,  March  19  {legislative  day  of 
Monday,  March  15),  1948 

Mr.  MYERS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  a  statement  I  made  today 
before  the  Senate  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations on  the  1948-49  funds  of  Army 
engineers  for  flood  control  and  naviga- 
tion. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statzment  bt  Senator  Francis  J.  Mters,  or 
Pe.nnstlvania,  Before  Senate  Appropri- 
ations Subcommittee  on  1948-49  Funds 
or  Army  ENciNKxas  roa  Flood  Contbol  and 
Navioation 

INDEX  TO  BTATEMKNT 

1.  Outline  of  need  for  funds:  Defense  of 
budget  estimates. 

2.  Flood  control: 

Construction  .  projects:  Wllllamsport, 
Punxsutawney, ;Cast  Branch  Clarion,  Cone- 
maugh.  8unbur£«  York.  Youghlogheny,  Loy- 
albanna.  Wi»(^.--^lttin»t.own. 

Mnlntrnamrrp'nrlr  Youghlogheny,  Loyal- 
hanna.  JcflffiMOwi^  Mahoning  Creek,  Crooked 
Creek.  Tloneata.    "- 

Planning:  Bear  Creek,  Turtle  Creek,  Ty- 
rone,  Prompton  Reservoir,  Shenango  Reeer* 
voir.  Johnsonburg,  Dyberry  Reservoir. 

Transfer  of  funds  to  geological  survey. 

Siuquehanna  River  program:  Almond  and 
Sidney  Reservoir*,  N.  Y.;  integrated  plan  for 
Pennsylvania. 

Preliminary  examinations  and  survey*; 
Meed  (or  additional  $3,000,000  over  budget. 
Busquehanna,  Juniata,  Schuylkill,  Upper  Al« 
legheny  projecu. 

3.  Rivers  and  harbor*: 

Construction  projects:  Delaware,  Monon- 
gahcla  at  Braddock,  Pa.,  and  Morgantown,  W. 
Va  :  Ohio  River  at  Ironton,  Ohio;  Schuylkill 
River  and  long-range  culm  removal. 

Maintenance:  Delaware,  Schuylkill,  Ohio, 
Ifonongahela,  Allegheny,  Youghlogheny, 
trie  Harbor. 

Preliminary  examinations  and  surveys: 
Philadelphia,  Pituburgh,  Buffalo. 
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Lock  operation  and  care:  Ohio,  Mononga- 
hela,  Allegheny. 

4.  Conclusion:  (Jobs  are  not  WPA  made- 
work  projects  but  are  necessary  to  protec- 
tion of  lives  and  property  and  promotion  of 
commerce.) 

STATEMENT   BT    SENATOR   rBANCIS    J.    MTIBS,    OF 
PENNSYLVANIA 

M.\RCH   19,    1948.       ' 

There  is  hardly  an  area  of  Pennsylvania 
whose  residents  are  not  acutely  aware  of  the 
problems  arising  from  our  waterway's.  We 
have  several  outstanding  ports  and  harbors 
in  Pennsylvania  and  the  economy  of  the  en- 
tire State  rests  upon  continued  efficient  oper- 
ation of  those  ports.  At  the  same  time, 
mountainous  Pennsylvania  has  many  areas 
which  are  extremely  vulnerable  to  floods, 
floods  which  originate  up  in  the  mountains 
and  poiu-  down  into  the  valleys  causing  severe 
hardship  and  dislocation  and  a  substantial 
amount  of  real  suffering  and  even  loss  of 
life. 

Maintenance  and  Improvement  of  our  ports 
and  harbors  and  navigable  streams  has  been 
a  function  of  government  almost  as  long 
as  we  have  had  a  United  States.  It  is  only 
In  the  past  10  or  12  years,  however,  under  an 
act  of  1936,  that  the  Federal  Government 
has  taken  on  the  responsibility  of  protecting 
our  people,  insofar  as  possible,  against  floods. 
Although  the  Federal  Government  had  for 
some  time  prior  to  1936  been  conducting  ex- 
tensive flood  control  work  in  the  lower  Mis- 
sissippi Valley  area,  it  was  not  until  the 
1936  act  that  we  recognized  the  necessity  for 
an  Integrated,  national  program  to  check 
these  floods  at  the  source,  at  the  headwaters. 
We  recognized  that  the  States  alone  could 
not  handle  this  problem  because  Pennsyl- 
vania, for  instance,  can  do  nothing  about  a 
flood  arising  on  the  Svisquehanna  in  New 
York  State,  and  Ohio  can  do  nothing  by  it- 
self to  provent  floods  arising  far  up  In  the 
Allegheny  or  in  the  Monongahela.  Ken- 
tucky, Indiana,  Illinois,  Arkansas,  Missouri — 
these  and  other  states  and  their  people  are 
vitally  affected  by  rain  and  snow  in  water- 
sheds far  removed  from  them  In  my  State, 
Just  as  people  In  my  State  are  haunted  by 
the  spectre  of  floods  starting  far  from  their 
homes. 

I  think  It  Is  safe  to  say  that  as  far  as 
Pennsylvanians  are  concerned,  the  1936  flood 
control  act  was  one  of  the  greatest  legislative 
achievements  of  the  Congress  among  all  of 
the  basic  reforms  enacted  Into  our  social 
and  economic  life  In  the  last  16  years. 

The  committee  Is  now  considering  what 
Is  only  the  third  large-scale  waterways  ap- 
propriation bill  since  before  the  war.  Dur- 
ing the  war  there  were,  of  course,  practically 
no  flood-control  projects  under  construction. 
The  war  forced  a  halt  to  what,  up  till  then, 
had  been  an  orderly,  Integrated  pro- 
gram of  long-range  flood-control  program- 
ing. Projects  under  construction  in  most 
case*  came  to  a  halt  and  were  held  In  abey- 
ance until  after  the  war.  In  the  mean- 
time, however,  floods  continued  to  occur  and 
some  area*  experienced  floods  of  record  size, 
and  *o,  when  the  war  ended  and  we  were 
able  late  In  the  fiscal  1940  year  to  begin 
thinking  again  about  flood  control,  there 
wa*  a  rush  on  th*  part  of  all  localities  tub* 
ject  to  flood*  to  gat  their  project*  Into  th* 
going  stag*.  A*  I  recall,  •«v*ral  score  new 
project*  w*re  approved  for  construction 
funds  along  with  most  of  the  other  project* 
which  had  been  halted  during  th*  war,  14a*t 
of  th*  new  projectn  which  were  startad  prior 
to  July  1,  1040,  were  urgent,  but  «%at  did 
not  necessarily  mean  that  others  which  did 
not  manage  to  get  into  that  first  postwar 
flood-control  appropriation  bill  were  not  of 
*qual  or  greater  urgency.  Keverthelee*.  tb* 
first  po*twar  bill  did  set  something  of  a 
pattern  and  it  has  since  been  somewhat  dif- 
ficult— I  should  say  very  dIfBcult — In  view 
of  the  tremendotu  cost  of  the  going  proj- 
ect*, to  get  original  construction  fund*  fur 


new  ones.  This  bill  has  a  few  new  projects 
In  it  and  I  sincerely  hope  the  Senate  com* 
mlttee  wUl  allow  them  to  start. 

I  think  we  must  bear  in  mind  that  be- 
cause of  the  long  period  during  the  war 
when  no  flood-control  work  was  undertaken 
except  jLhat  directly  connected  with  the  war 
effort,  we  are  required  to  try  to  make  up 
.  year  by  year  for  some  of  the  lost  time,  re- 
gardless of  the  fact  that  this  means  ap- 
propriations far  In  excess  of  what  we  might 
consider  normal.  These  necessary  extra 
appropriations  are,  in  a  sense,  a  cost  of  the 
war.  Just  as  are  the  tremendous  sums  we  are 
spending  abroad  and  to  which  the  Senate 
gave  such  overwhelming  endorsement  Just 
the  other  night  in  the  vote  on  the  Marshall 
plan. 

Of  course,  our  appropriations  for  flood  con- 
trol are  not  going  to  block  communism,  but 
they  win  do  much  toward  fortifying  and 
strengthening  America.  They  will  save 
American  lives,  and  they  will  give  to  Ameri- 
cans in  my  State  and  in  many  other  State* 
the  feeling  of  security  they  must  have 
against  the  threat  of  these  natural  disasters. 
If  they  are  to  make  their  greatest  contribu- 
tion to  the  development  of  our  country  and 
the  protection  of  Its  way  of  life. 

And  80  I  urge  that  you  look  at  these  appro- 
priations requests  as  presented  by  the  Corp* 
of  Engineers  from  the  standpoint  of  the  need 
rather  than  fj-om  any  standpoint  of  book- 
keeping economies — In  many  case.s,  false 
economies,  which  cost  more  in  the  long  run 
than  the  dollars  these  economy  gestures  pie- 
tend  to  save.  On  these  waterways  appro- 
priations, we  are  going  to  have  to  do  the  Job 
eventually  anyway,  and  to  stretch  out  and 
delay  the  work  from  year  to  year  in  order 
to  save  some  dollars  out  of  the  budget  of  any 
particular  year,  may  be  most  uneconomical 
in  case  these  alleged  savings  prevent  the 
completion  In  time  of  projects  which  could 
stop  floods. 

I  want  to  make  one  further  observation 
before  taking  up  some  of  the  specific  proj- 
ects in  Pennsylvania  and  in  nelghb<^lng 
States  In  which  I  am  Interested  dlrectli^  It 
is  this:  practically  every  Member  of  Con- 
gress who  has  had  any  acquaintanceship  at 
all  with  the  work  of  the  Army  engineers  has. 
at  one  time  or  another,  sung  the  praises  of 
that  corps  and  expressed  his  complete  con- 
fidence in  their  ability.  The  work  of  the  en- 
gineers Is  such  that  this  confidence  is  mer- 
ited. In  the  House  hearings,  not  only  tht* 
year,  but  In  previous  years.  Members  of  the 
House  Committee  seldom  missed  an  oppor- 
tunity to  tell  the  engineer  representative* 
what  a  fine  Job  they  are  doing.  In  the  de- 
bate on  the  Hoiue  fioor  on  this  appropria- 
tion, the  engineers  again  came  In  for  ful- 
some praise,  praise  as  to  their  consclentloiM- 
ness  and  efficiency,  and  above  all.  their  Judg- 
ment. This,  as  I  say,  occurs  almost  every 
year. 

And  yet,  what  happened?  After  telling  th* 
engineers  how  much  they  respect  their  judg- 
ment, the  House  committee  proceeded  to 
make  sizeable  cuts  In  the  funds  recom- 
mended by  the  engineers,  not  only  for  spe- 
cific projects,  but  for  over-all  operations  of 
planning,  maintenance,  and  *o  on. 

As  General  Wheeler,  Chief  of  Engineer*, 
told  this  committee  Just  the  other  day,  th* 
recommendation*  made  by  hi*  agency  wera 
not  capricious;  they  were  ba**d  on  th*  stud- 
l*d  Jtidfment  of  thl*  abl*  organimtion,  Tb« 
fund*  in  turn  r*comm*nd*d  by  tb*  Budget 
Bureau  wer*  not  high— far  from  It.  In  many 
re*p*ct*,  th***  were  the  very  barest  mini- 
mum needs,  a*  General  Wheeler  pointed  out. 
I  perwonally  think  the  Budget  Bureau  haa 
been  overly  severe  In  lu  attempu  at  cuttlnff 
engineer  requests  before  submitting  them 
to  Congress,  and  I  have  been  making  an- 
nual pilgrimage*  to  th*  WhIU  Kou**  at 
budget  preparation  time  to  urge  the  Pr**t- 
dent  to  *•*  to  It  that  Budg*t  Bureau  recom- 
mendations for  waterways  work  are  realistlo 
and  not  *cal*d  down  m*r*lj  for  th*  benefit 
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•o-called    economy-minded    Congreaa. 
"~  fafia,  BO  matter  how  economical  th« 
it  trtaa  to  be  on  waterways  expend- 
that     attempts     are.     neverthelesa. 
and  they  often  siicceed— to  cut  the 
even  when  it  la  rabstantlally  a  mln- 
budget.     That  happened  last  year  par* 


like  to  sucs^et  to  the  committee. 
membera  I  know  share  my  high  re- 
the  outstanding  Corps  of  Army  Sn- 
that  they,  who  are  now  In  a  post- 
do  so.  translate  this  regard  for  the 
Into  a  vote  of  confidence  In  the 
int  of  the  engineers  by  restoring  the 
cut  out  In  the  House.     I  am  grateful 
fact  that   the  committee  last  July 
the  course  I  had  urged  upon  you 
1  much  of  the  damage  to  the  water* 
urograms  which  would  have  occurred 
the    1M8  bin   passed   by   the  House, 
the  realdeots  of  Sunbury  and  Wll- 
and  Johnsonburg  and  Rldgeway 
;.  Marys  aU  appreciate  your  wlUlng- 
st  year  to  revoke,  to  a  large  extent, 
made  by  the  House  In  approprla- 
ror   their  proJecU;    I   am   sure   all  of 
and  particularly  Philadelphia 
and  shipping  interests  which  use 
appreciate  what  you  did  to  save 
£  elaware    River    improvement    project 
I  bandonmcnt  this  year  as  was  contem- 
in  the  House  bill.    I  am  sure  every 
K)    uses    that   vast   inland    waterway 
artery,  the  Ohio  River,  la  grateful  fur 
rou   did   last   year   to  asatira  preaent 
tor  the  contlauatloo  of  opon  channel 
ig  after  the  House  had  rafused  it.    I 
everyone   In  Pennsylvania  who  looks 
to  the  day  when  his  own  area  will 
of  flooda,  was  grateful  for  the  sub- 
Increase   you   provided  in   advance 
fuada  after  the  Boum  iMd  cut  tbem 
last  year. 
year  I  am  gcdng  to  aak  that  you  repeat 
x:ellent    course    you    followed   on    the 
facal-year    appropriation    when    thla 
with    the    full    support   of    the 
eiaar  last  July  that  a  alogan 
not  going  to  be  allowed  to 
people  who  live  under 
or  have  oummerce  which 
upon  our  rivers.     I  noted  with  much 
ton  that  nearly  all  of  the  members 
subcommittee  voted  against  the  mo- 
'  t  on  the  Senate  floor  last  year  to 
the  bUl  and  to  take  out  glOO.OM.' 
the    fiood-controt    funds    tt    carried, 
motion  preraUed.  I  think  the  Con- 
"  1  have  been  euUty  of  taking  a  very 
foolish   backward  step, 
with  your  permission.  I  should  like 
up  some  of  the  spedflc  profrrnms  and 
and    provisions   of    the    bill    under 


Flood  control 

louse  committee  was  not  aa  severe 
ick  on  flood  control  this  tune  aa  U 
year,  but  It.  neverthelesa.  recom- 
soaoo  awloua  iwtueUana  which  were 
)y  the  Bousa.    Since  flood  control  Is 
problem.  I  cannot  in  any  con- 
come  before  you  and  InaUt  that  all 
1  "ennsylvania  projecta  get  every  cent 
'  and  that  othar  pro>ets  be  cut  in 
keep  the  ov«r>aIl  figure  below  the 
s   budget.    I   think  such   narrow- 
selflahnesa     la     most     deplorable, 
xe  no  raapectera  of  political  aflUla- 
only   ultimate   solution   to   our 
n  U  an  Intagratad  national  pro- 
The   engineers   have   preaented   one. 
support.    That  maana  that  we 
favorltoa;  that  «•  do  not.  for  in- 
<  — nnilng  the  needs  ara  similar,  take 
y  from  projecta  In  one  part  of  the 
In  order  to  give  more  to  projecu 
It  meana  we  muat  treat  them 
and  objectively. 

dlscuasiun  of  Pennsylvania  projects 
by  this  bill,  I  do  not  presume  to 


say  or  Imply  that  tbeaa  projects  are  the  only 
urgent  ones  in  the  country  or  are  deserving 
of  special  treatment.  They  are  certainly 
(urgent  and  I  cannot  too  forcefully  testify 
to  the  Importance  of  a«urliig  them  adaquata 
funds.  My  purpose  In  daacrtblng  tbaaa  in 
some  detAll  is  to  try  to  give  you.  from  my 
knowledge  of  these  projecu  In  my  State,  a 
picture  I  think  you  will  find  typical  of  most 
projects  In  the  President's  budget. 

1  WlUlamaport  Plood  Walla 
The  toUl  coat  of  this  project  U  112,785  800. 
So  far  there  has  been  expended  on  It  85.744. • 
700.  The  budget  for  the  coming  year  pro- 
vided 83.344,400.  The  House  cut  this  figure 
by  8344.400,  or  15  percent,  leaving  81.800.- 
000.  In  Its  report.  th«  ■ooM  pomt^ttm 
pointed  to  an  estimated  W58.08D  uaoWlgated 
balance  It  believes  will  be  on  hand  June  30 
of  this  year  for  carry-over  Into  the  next  year 
and  points  out  that  this  means  12.153.000 
available  for  expenditure  In  the  1849  fiacal 
year  beginning  July  1,  which  Is  only  about 
8100,000  less  than  the  propoaed  budget 
amount. 

G?ntlemen.  this  Is  double  talk.  The  at- 
tempt here  la  to  give  the  Impreealon  that 
the  cut  Is  not  Important  and  repreaenU  a 
reduction  In  operations  of  only  8100.000  or 
so.  Actually,  this  is  not  the  case:  the  en- 
tire cut  of  8944.400  would  stand  and  It  would 
materially  affect  the  rate  of  work  on  this 
urgent  project.  Even  if  the  engineers  do, 
m  fact,  have  an  tmcbllgated  balance  next 
July  30  of  a  quarter  of  a  million  dollars  out 
of  this  years  appropriation,  there  Is  no  evl- 
dence  whatsoever  that  they  cannot  effldently 
and  economically  use  that  amount  plus  the 
fun  budget  amount  next  year  In  an  expedi- 
tious advancement  of  this  extremely  urgent 
project.  Quite  the  contrary.  The  engineers 
say  the  reduction  Jeopardizes  work  new  un- 
der way  on  the  south  bank  by  leaving  It  sub- 
Jet  to  damage  these  added  funds  could 
prevent. 

In  think  all  I  need  do  Is  show  this  com- 
mittee a  booklet  I  have  In  my  hand  deplet- 
ing   what    happened    In    WlUlamaport    and 
South  Wtlllanuport  and  In  the  sinroundlng 
areas  less  than  2  years  ago  while  these  flood 
walls  were  in  a  state  of  partial  completion 
but  useless  In  holding  off  the  raging  waters 
of  the  Sxisquehanna.     Until  this  project  la 
subatantlally  completed,  the  flood  walls  vrtll 
not   really   be   effective.     As    the   people    of 
WUIlamsport  properly  maintain,  and  as  thla 
editorial  I  have  from  one  of  the  WUIlams- 
port papers  makes  clear,  there  Is  no  economy 
at  all  m  allowing  a  partially  completed  flood- 
protective  system  to  stand   unfinished  and 
uaateaa.  particularly  In  view  of  the  fact  that 
we  are  committed  to  complete  It  eventually. 
The  money  requested  for  1949  wlU  allow  for 
continuation   of  separate  contracts   now   In 
force  and  for  the  Initiation  of  several  new 
contracts.     If  this  money  Is  granted  In  fuU. 
the  project  wUl  be  advanced  from  46  percent 
of  compleUon  as  of  June  30.  1948.  to  63  per- 
cent by  the  close  of  the  June  30.  1949.  fiscal 
yaar.    It  is  my  earnest  hope  not  only  that 
thla  full  appropriation  for  thla  year  be  ap- 
proved but  that  a  subatantlally  almllar  ap- 
propriation which  the  englneera  conumplate 
aaklng  for  next  year  may  also  go  through 
a  year  from  now  to  bring  thU  project  to  the 
point  where,  by  the  nUddle  of  1950  or  so,  tha 
people   of   WUIlamsport   can   begin   ir>f>ir<ng 
for  some  real  protection  from  theae  dikes. 
With  their  oonpletlon  projected  at  preaent 
to   the   middle  of    1953.     If   the   Houae  cut 
standa.  the  scheduled  start  of  construcUon 
In  1946-40  on  tha  Hagerman's  Run  pressure 
conduit  and  the  South  Wtlllamaport  Rail- 
road altera tlona  would  be  postponed  another 
year. 

Last  year  tba  eommlttee  restored  a  8400.- 
000  cut  made  by  the  Houae  in  fvate  for  thto 
project.  What  I  aald  at  that  tlm*  about  tha 
urgancy  of  this  work  still  holds  true. 
WlUlamaport  in  10  years  baa  had  tha  two 
worst  floods  In  Its  history,  and  I  think  It  is 


time  we  prevent  scenes  such  as  we  are  shown 
in  this  booklet  of  the  devasutlon  and  the 
suffering  and  the  hardship  which  came  to 
that  Pennsylvania  community.  The  local 
realdenta  have  done  their  part;  they  have 
taxed  themselves  to  pay  their  share  of  this 
project's  cost.  To  prevent  a  scene  such  as  I 
have  In  my  hand  here  of  an  elderly  woman 
being  carried  In  terror  from  a  rowboat  after 
rescue  from  her  flood -engulfed  home  la  worth 
aome  cf  Uncle  Sam's  dollars.  I.  therefore, 
ask  that  you  restore  the  full  budget  amount. 
The  annual  coat  of  this  project,  amortlred 
over  Ita  expected  usefulness.  Is  figured  at 
8S8S.000,  wbereaa  the  annual  beneflts.  In 
terma  of  damage  It  Is  expected  to  prevent  In 
d(41ars  each  year.  Is  nearly  twice  that  much, 
or  8081.600.  Projects  like  this  are  good  busl- 
neaa. 

2.  Punxsutawney  Dikea 
This  Is  another  project  which  has  been  cut 
by  the  Hoxise.  The  budget  provided  for 
81.438.100  and  the  House  has  anowed  only 
81.100,000,  or  a  cut,  dollar-wiae,  of  about  the 
same  magnitude  as  WlUiamsport,  but  per- 
centagewise, even  higher,  being  nearly  23 
percent.  In  this  care,  moreover,  there  will  be 
virtually  no  carry-over  of  current-year  funds. 
The  entire  cost  of  this  project  Is  estimated, 
as  far  as  Federal  funds  are  concerned,  at  $3.- 
030.000,  which  ta  not  excessive  when  consid- 
ered In  the  light  of  the  fact  that  a  single  flood 
in  1936  caused  damage  amounting  to  81.047,- 
OOO.  The  budget  amount  would  allow  for 
completion  of  the  work  before  July  1,  1949. 
Why  the  House  ever  decided  to  pare  the 
amount  down  so  that  the  work  win  drag  on 
Into  at  least  another  year  la  a  mystery  to  me. 
for  their  report  gives  no  raaaon  for  the  cut. 

Last  year,  when  this  project  wss  to  have 
been  left  out  of  the  flo<>l  funds,  I  appealed 
to  both  the  House  and  the  Benate  committees 
to  set  up  enough  money  fur  a  continuation 
of  work  on  It,  and  I  am  pleaaed  that  this  waa 
done.    The  project  Is  now  so  close  to  com- 
pletion thst  I  think  It  would  be  most  cruel 
to  the  4.000  residents  of  this  community  In 
the  flood  path  and  to  the  many  industrlsl 
and  other  firms  affected,  not  to  provide  for 
expeditious    completion.     The    damage    thla 
project  will  save  annually   la  estimated   at 
8100,500  as  against  an  annual  estimated  cost 
of  894.600.  which  U  a  good  raUo  of  bcneflU 
to  coat  and  more  than  Justifies  the  expense. 
S.  KMt  Branch  Clarion  River 
I  mentioned  earlier  the  fine  aaaiatance  this 
conmiittec  gave  me  laat  year  when  I  appealed 
to  you  to  restore  this  project  to  the  engineers' 
program  for  thla  ctirrent  fiscal  year.     As  you 
may  recall,  the  House  refused  any  funds  and 
thla  committee  granted  my  plea  for  81.000,- 
000  to  add  to  the  preliminary  8600.000  fund 
previously  voted  so  that  the  work  could  get 
under  way  In  earnest.    The  project  will  be 
20  percent  completed  by  June  30  of  this  year 
and  the  82.000.000  sought  by  the  engineers 
for  the  coming  flaeal  year  would  bring  the 
project,  by  June  80,   1949,  to  43  percent  of 
completion.     However,  the  15-percent  Ho\ise 
reduction  of  8300,000 — snd  this  seems  to  be 
a  magic  figure  for  Houae  reductlona  this  year 
as  It  doea  in  so  many  of  these  Itema — would 
be  a  hard  blo^iT^o  this  hope  of  having  the 
reservoir  within  sight  of  the  half-way  mark 
by   mld-1040.   and   completed   by   mid- 1951. 
Here  again,  as  In  all  the  projects  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  as  In  most  of  those  in  the  coun- 
try which  the  engineers  are  undertaking,  the 
damage  It  will  prevent  each  year  Is  substan- 
tially  greater   than    the   amortt»d    annual 
cost  of  the  project.     I  think  thst   Is  good 
business. 

The  sooner  we  get  projects  of  this  caliber 
completed— as  long  as  we  re  bound  to  spend 
the  money  anyway — the  sooner  they  can  be 
put  to  work  to  earn  their  cost. 

4.  Other   Pennsylvania   Flood-Control    Con- 
struction Projects 
The  foregoing  three  proJecU  are  the  only 
construction  proJeeU  under  way  In  the  State 
in  which  the  House  cut  budget  recommends- 
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tlons.  I  want  this  committee  to  know  that 
I  appear  here  not  only  to  urge  that  these  cuts 
be  restored,  but  also  so  that  I  can  make  clear 
that  on  the  other  Pennsylvania  projecta, 
where  the  House  made  no  reductions,  there 
is  equal  Justification  for  the  full  budget 
amounts.  I  feel  required  to  emphasize  that 
here  because  I  have  noticed  an  occasional 
tendency  on  the  part  of  the  Senate  commit- 
tee, when  restoring  cuts  made  In  appropria- 
tions by  the  House,  to  proceed.  In  turn,  to 
make  some  cuts  of  Its  own  In  Items  where 
the  House  did  not  do  so. 

Please  be  assured  that  on  the  Pennsyl- 
vania projects  which  got  by  the  House  un- 
scathed this  year  there  was  an  abundance 
of  evidence  In  each  case  to  support  the  full 
budget  amount.  Each  of  these  projects  Is  of 
utmost  urgency  to  lu  locality,  and  the  fact 
that  the  committee  may  not  have  any  wit- 
nesses scheduled  to  appear  In  behalf  of  some 
of  those  projects  Is  no  Indication  that  in- 
terest is  lagging  In  them. 

Unfortunately,  and  I  say  this  not  In  criti- 
cism of  anyone,  but  rather  In  criticism  only 
of  human  nattire,  there  Is  a  tendency  to  get 
excited  about  these  projects  only  when  they 
are  In  Jeopardy  and  to  take  them  for  granted 
once  the  House  Committee  has  O.  K.'d  them 
for  the  full  budget  amount.  Since  the  Sen- 
ate Committee  Is  In  no  way  bound  by  the 
House  action,  I  hasten  to  say  that  I  give  my 
full  and  vigorous  suport  to  each  project  in 
my  State  in  the  bill. 

These  Include  the  tremendous  and  tre- 
mendously Important  Conemaugh  River 
Reservoir,  which  Is  the  key  structure  In  a 
network  of  reservoirs  to  protect  PltUburgh 
and  the  entire  Ohio  River  area,  and  which 
Is  to  receive  87,875,000;  the  dikes  at  Sunbury. 
which  we  saved  from  a  severe  House  cut  last 
year  and  which  are  now  to  receive  11 .390,600; 
completion  of  the  last  remaining  work  on  the 
Codorus  Creek  project  at  York,  for  which 
a  modest  8203.100  Is  provided:  completion 
through  expenditure  of  only  8299.200.  of  the 
89.680,000  Youghlogheny  River  Reservoir 
above  McKeesport  and  Pittsburgh;  comple- 
tion of  the  $5,470,000  Loyalhanna  Reservoir 
about  29  miles  atxjve  Pittsburgh,  for  which 
only  8276.200  Is  needed;  completion  of 
a  small  but  highly  Important  channel 
Improvement  In  Westmoreland  County 
at  Latrobe,  for  which  only  $146,000  Is  re- 
quired; and  the  final  work,  through  an  ap- 
propriation of  only  8402,000  on  a  89,000.000 
project  which  has  helped  to  make  the  city 
of  Johnstown  the  "fioodless  city"  where  the 
much-publlclaed  flood  of  a  half-century  ago 
cin  be  relegated  to  history  and  legend  with 
no  fear  of  2- recurrence. 

Last  year  I  had  to  come  before  you  to 
plead  for  aC^itlonal  funds  for  many  of  these 
projects  because  the  House  had  treated  them 
badly.  Th^  year  the  House  has  been  fair 
to  these  p^ttcular  projects.  I  shall  be  most 
happy  to -provide  any  information  the  com- 
mittee mky  desire  on  any  of  these  projects 
for  which  the  House  approved  the  full  budget 
amount  til  case  there  Is  any  doubt  In  the 
minds  of  any  members  of  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee ov«r  the  Justification  of  the  House 
appro  val.^*- 

A  majority  of  those  I  have  Just  cited  com- 
prise the  finishing  touches  to  very  effective 
and  highly  appreciated  projects  now  in  oper- 
ation. Those  like  Youghlogheny  and  Loyal- 
hanna, for  Instance,  which  are  part  of  the 
network  of  six  reservoirs  now  operating  to 
protect  the  Pittsburgh  area,  and  the  project 
at  Johnstown  and  the  Codorus  Creek  project 
at  York,  have  already,  I  should  say,  more 
than  returned  their  cost  to  the  Government 
In  the  Federal  income  taxes  they  have  saved 
through  the  prevention  of  flood  damage. 
Such  damage,  as  you  know,  Is  a  deductible 
Item  from  Income  tax. 

The  only  new  Pennsylvania  project  from  a 
construction  standpoint  In  this  bill  Is  the 
one  at  Latrot)e.  I  can  assure  you  that  It  is 
well-warranted  and  the  cost  of  It,  $181,000. 
of  which  $146,000  Is  provided  In  this  biU,  U 
relatively  modest. 


5.  Flood-Control  Maintenance 

The  House  bill  provides  the  full  budget 
amount  of  $3,000,000  for  maintenance  of 
existing  flood-control  projects.  Of  this 
amount,  $141,000  Is  earmarked  for  seven 
Pennsylvania  projects.  I  see  no  way  that 
this  amount  can  be  cut  and  I  certainly  hope 
that  the  Senate  committee  will  not  attempt 
to  cut  it.  The  Pennsylvania  projects  and 
their  amounts  are:  York,  $10,000;  Youghlog- 
heny, $26,000;  Loyalhanna,  $25,000;  Johns- 
town, $5,000;  Mahoning  Creek,  $25,000; 
Crooked  Creek.  $26,000;  Tlonesta,  $24,000. 

6.  Flood- Control  Planning 
This  was  one  of  the  serious  victims  of  the 
House  bill.  The  total  amount  was  cut  25 
percent,  from  $4,000,000  to  $3,000,000.  Last 
year  the  House  committee  ^iso  made  a  seri- 
ous cut  of  50  percent  in  advance  planning 
funds  and  we  succeeded  here  In  restoring 
much  of  the  money.  The  Senate  committee 
is  to  be  congratulated  for  its  realistic  ap- 
proach of  last  year  on  this  item  and  I  urge 
you  to  follow  the  same  course  this  year.  The 
cut  recommended  by  the  House  last  year,  as 
I  pointed  out  to  you  at  that  time,  would 
have  doomed  any  significant  work  on  some 
very  Important  projects  In  my  State,  projects 
which  are  now  coming  along  very  nicely  on 
the  planning  boards  because  we  succeeded 
In  getting  money  for  them.  Among  these 
are  the  Bear  Creek  Reservoir  to  protect  Allen- 
town  and  Bethlehem  and  the  Lehigh  Valley, 
which  would  have  been  reduced  in  this  cur- 
rent year  from  $100,000  to  $50,000;  the  Turtle 
Creek  Reservoir  In  the  western  Pennsylvania 
network;  and  Tyrone,  which  received  an 
$81,500  planning  appropriation. 

In  the  bill  this  year,  the  reduction  In  plan- 
ning funds  recommended  by  the  House  would 
mean  a  22-percent  cut  in  the  planning  funds 
available  for  the  Prompton  Reservoir  on  the 
Lackawaxen  River;  20  percent  on  the  She- 
nango  Reservoir  on  the  Shenango  River; 
30-percent  reduction  In  funds  available  for 
Turtle  Creek;  37 'i  percent  for  Tyrone;  and 
a  reduction  of  28  percent  In  funds  available 
for  local  protectlNe  planning  work  at  John- 
sonburg In  Elk  County,  a  community  whose 
residents  still  remember  with  terror  a  flood 
In  1942  which  caused  great  suffering  and 
loss  of  life.  The  local  project  there  is  de- 
signed to  supplement  the  protection  afforded 
by  the  reservoir  on  the  east  branch  of  the 
Clarion  River  which  I  mentioned  earlier. 
Under  the  budget  figure  of  $4,0C0.0C0  for 
planning  and  under  the  House  figure  of  $3,- 
000,000,  these  projects  would  work  out,  in 
the  coming  year,  as  follows: 

Budget   figure   of  $4,0C0,C00: 

Prompton    Reservoir $45,003 

Shenango    Reservoir 50,000 

Turtle  Creek  Reservoir 50,  000 

Tyrone 40,000 

Johnsonburg 7.  000 

House  figure  of  $3,000,000: 

Prompton   Reservoir $35,000 

Shenango   Reservoir 40,000 

Turtle  Creek  Reservoir 35,  000 

Tyrone -     25.  OOO 

Johnsonburg 5,  000 

The  Bear  Creek  Reservoir  would  be  given 
$200,000  for  planning  work  under  the  bill  as 
It  now  stands.  I  support  this  figure  because 
It  will  provide  for  accelerated  action  on  the 
engineering  work  so  that  this  project  can  go 
Into  the  construction  stage  at  the  earliest 
possible  moment.  I  remember  very  distinctly 
the  persuasive  and  convincing  arguments  of 
Congressman  Fbancis  E.  Waltxb,  whose  dis- 
trict would  benefit  from  this  project,  when 
he  presented  the  case  in  behalf  of  the  orig- 
inal authorization  of  Bear  Creek  In  the  omni- 
bus flood-control  bill  In  the  Seventy-ninth 
Congress.  Mr.  Waltib  outlined  not  merely 
the  advantage  of  such  a  project,  but  the  ab- 
solute necessity  for  It.  and  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible, In  terms  of  the  national  security. 
Bethlehem  and  Allentown  and  the  Lehigh 
Valley  are  such  prime  centers  of  industrUl 


production  that  dislocation  and  Idleness  of 
facilities  there,  due  to  floods,  are  Intolerable 
In  terms  of  the  national  Interest,  particu- 
larly since  funds  such  as  we  are  providing 
here  can  speed  up  the  time  when  those 
fioods  can  be  avoided. 

The  engineers  have  earmarked  $25,000  for 
the  Dyberry  Creek  Reservoir,  which,  with  the 
Prompton  Reservoir,  makes  up  much  of  the 
proposed  program  for  the  Lackawaxen  River. 
I  consider  this  program  most  Important.  I 
Introduced  a  bill  in  the  Seventy-ninth  Con- 
gress for  the  authorization  of  this  program 
on  the  Lackawaxen,  but  It  became  eligible 
too  late  for  consideration  In  that  term  of 
Congress,  for  It  was  Introduced  Just  about 
the  time  the  President  was  signing  the 
omnibus  authorization  bill  for  that  term. 
I  have  reintroduced  the  bllfTn  the  Eightieth 
Congress,  however,  and  I  am  hopeful  that  ' 
the  Senate  Public  Works  Committee  will  act 
on  it  soon,  preferably  without  waiting  for 
an  omnibus  bill,  .because  I  would  like  to 
see  the  program  on  the  Lackawaxen  made 
ready  as  soon  as  possible  for  actual  con- 
struction funds. 

7.  Transfer  of  Funds  to  Geological  Survey 
There  Is  a  relatively  small  item  of  $375,- 
000  for  transfer  to  the  Geological  Survey  lor 
stream  gaging  and  special  water  surveys  on 
civil  rights.  The  House  approved  It  this 
year,  and  I  don't  think  I  have  to  take  up 
the  time  of  the  Senate  committee  in  de- 
scribing It  In  detail  because  I  am  confident 
that  you  will  also  approve  it.  The  House 
action  this  year  was  gratifying  In  view  of 
the  fact  that  last  year,  on  the  Interior  De- 
partment appropriation  bill,  the  House  com- 
mittee reflected  Indifference  to  the  Impor- 
tance of  some  of  the  work  of  Geolo^cal 
Survey  and  prohibited  the  Geological  Survey 
from  engaging  in  any  underground  water 
research.  Although  It  was  a  different  sub- 
committee of  the  Senate  Appropriations 
Committee  which  considered  the  Interior 
Department  bill  last  year,  I  think  some  of 
you  gentlemen  were  present  when  I  out- 
lined to  that  subcommittee  the  details  of 
how  that  phase  of  the  gaging-streams  pro- 
gram operates,  and  Its  extreme  Importance  to 
the  States  and  the  municipalities  and  to  in- 
dustry. Subsequently,  the  Senate  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations  reversed  the  House 
last  year  and  removed  the  prohibition  against  ' 
underground  water  activities  of  the  Geo- 
logical Survey.  I  don't  think  It  was  until 
the  HouEe  seized  upon  this  function  as  one 
It  thought  It  could  eliminate  that  most 
Members  of  Congress  discovered  there  was 
such  a  thing  and  what  It  does.  In  that  re- 
spect, the  House  committee  performed  a 
public  service  in  bringing  this  function  to 
the  attention  of  the  Congress,  and  I  think 
now  It  is  most  unlikely  that  the  Geological 
Survey  need  fear  any  congressional  amputa- 
tion of  this  Important  part  of  Its  program. 

In  the  bin  before  us  It  Is  not  the  Geological 
Survey's  appropriation  which  you  are  decid- 
ing on,  of  course,  but  merely  a  small  fund 
used  by  the  engineers  to  pay  the  Geological 
Survey  for  special  work  done  In  connection 
with  flood  control.  There  is  another  Item 
In  the  rivers  and  harbors  section  of  the  bill 
of  $125,000  for  transfer  to  the  Geological  Sur- 
vey for  stream  gaging  work  on  navigation 
projects.  I  will  not  repeat  testimony  on  this 
when  I  come  to  rivers  and  harbors  projects, 
but  I  want  you  to  know  of  my  full  support 
for  that  Item.  too. 

8.  Flood-Control  Projects  OuUlde 
Pennsylvania 
As  I  said  at  the  beginning  of  my  statement, 
flood  control  Is  a  national  problem  and  can- 
not possibly  be  considered  merely  on  a  strict       « 
State-by-state  basis.     I  have  gone  into  the 
Pennsylvania  projects  In  some  detail  because 
I  am  most  familiar  with  them  and  can  testify 
on  behalf  of  my  constltuenU  on  the  impor- 
tance of  these  projecu  to  Individual  areas  of 
Pennsylvania.     I  have  enough  confldence  in 
the  engineers  to  believe  that  they  are  doing 
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Examinations.  Stirveys,  and 
Contingencies 

Th^  Boua*  did  not  touch  the  budget  rec- 
omm«  ptfatton  ot  $ft.000.000  for  this  item.     I 
think  the  budget  recommendation  la  too  low 
and  I  would  like  to  urge  this  committee  to 
lorward  with  a  figure  approaching  $7,- 
•17jM  )  orlfflnally  asked  by  the  englneera  In 
request  to  the  Dw^^t  Bureau.     Last 
IS  committee  suheteirtlally  revised  up- 
I  Jm  Bouse  figure  on  preliminary  examl- 
aurveys,  and  coDtingencies,  revising 
by  about  ta.OCO.OOO.  although  the 
bill  cut  thla  down  a  little. 
Item  covers  all  of  the  work  done  by 
dlatrtct  ofllces  at  the  direction  of  Ck)n- 
n  surveying  the  need  for  new  flood- 
projects  prior  to  the  submission  of 
for  authorisation  of  any  new  proj- 
th*  Congresa. 
every  Memt>er  of  Congress  who  has 
ITobiems  In  his  district  or  In  his  State 
be  vitally  concerned  over  this  par- 
approprutlon  Item,  hfrsnss  this  ftmd 
us.  through  the  engineers,  to  deter- 
rhether  any  particular  aree  Is  Justl- 
sssfclng  Federal  funds  for  flood  con- 
'  Ve  all  know  that  not  every  flood  can 
A   cloudburst   may   cause   a 
s^hlch  no  amount  of  Federal  aid  could 
The  problem  may  be  one  of  refor- 
or  antleroalon  cootrol  rather  than 
•fntrol.    Again,  by  reason  of  geography 
the  construction  of  adequate 
dcvlcea  might  be  ao  prohlbiUve  In 
relation  to  the  damage  done  by  floods 
make   the   project   economically   un- 
They  are  among  the  things  which 
determine  under  this  appro- 
item.    The  Migtneefs  are  able  to  get 
facta,  but  their  promptness  depends 

adequacy  of  their  funds. 

>ers  of  Congress  are  always  delxiged 

for  varloua  types  of  local  and 

flood-control  measures,  particxilar- 

flood.  and  even  after  floods  of 

ice,  and  tmless  we  can  have 
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gresa  and  Oaifemment.  Particularly  when 
we  are  engaged  In  such  widespread  activi- 
ties abroad  on  behalf  of  alleviating  suffer- 
ing—these activities  abroad  are  proper  and 
I  support  them — but  Inasmuch  as  we  are  en- 
gaged to  the  sstcat  that  we  are  In  these 
programs  sbrodd.  OMay  of  our  cltlaens  feel 
betrayed  if  they  cannot,  becavse  of  budg- 
etary problems,  get  reaaonabiy  prompt  ac- 
tion from  their  Government  on  things  which 
directly  affect  their  own  lives  and  safety. 
for  Instance,  flood  control. 

Even  If  we  cant  build  every  flood-control 
project  which  reaidenis  of  varloua  localities 
think  Is  necessary,  we  can  at  least  provide 
the  engineers  with  the  funds  to  enable  them 
to  make  the  necessary  studies— and  make 
them  promptly — In  order  to  provide  us  with 
the  facts  so  that  we  can  decide  whether  a 
particular  proposed  project  Is  Justlrted. 
That  Is  why  1  aak  that  you  not  only  approve 
the  full  budget  amount  of  $5,000,000  for  this 
Item,  but  that  you  go  further  and  provide 
the  amount  which  the  engineers  think  they 
need  to  do  the  kind  of  Job  they  feel  Is  justl- 
fled.  That  would  mean  an  appropriation  of 
•7.917.000. 

At  present.  In  Pennsylvania,  we  have  sev- 
eral   Important   project   surveys   under   way 
which  I  would  like  to  see  expedited  as  much 
as  possible,  and  that  would  mean  obtaining 
the  higher  figure  of  nearly  $8,000,000.     I  am 
s\ire  members  of  this  committee  recall  read- 
ing In  the  newspapers  from   time   to  time 
of  the  davasuting  flooda  which  have  been 
hitting  parts  of  northern  Pennsylvania  on 
the  east  branch  and  on  the  west  branch  of 
the  Siaquehanna  River.     I  mentioned  earli- 
er  the   Importance  of  full   speed   ahead   on 
some  of  the  reservoirs   In   New   Tork   State 
on  the  Sufquehanna  and  the  fact  that  there 
is  now  underway  this  study  for  an  Integrated 
system  of  flood  control  on  the  Susquehanna 
In  Pennsylvania.    Even  under  the  most  ad- 
vantageoua  conditions  insofar  aa  funds  are 
concerned.  It  will  probably  be  several  years 
before  a  report  comes  out  blueprinting  such 
a  program.     The  Job  Is  of,  such  magnitude 
and  the  engineering  problems  so  difficult  and 
some  of   the  sectional   and   geographic   dif- 
ferences are  so  strong  that  when  we  do  get 
a  report,  we  want  It  to  t)e  a  practical  report 
which  the  entire  area  can  support  and  which 
will    do    the   job   of   curbing   these    terrible 
floods.    Thus,   any   delay   In    the   work,   be- 
Cftose  of  a  shortage  of  funds,  would  be  most 
unfortunate,  and  it  would  be  most   unfair 
to  a  very  large  and  very  Important  area  of 
Pennsylvania,  an  area  perhaps  one-fourth  as 
larpe  as  the  State  Itself. 

The  engineers  also  have  studies  underway 
In  their  district  offices  on  the  Juniata  and 
Schuylkill  Rivers,  both  of  which  flow  through 
Important  Indtistrlal  areas  of  my  State.  Any 
reduction  In  the  budget  amount  for  pre- 
liminary examination  and  surveys  would  re- 
act unfavorably  to  those  studies  and,  of 
course,  any  increase  over  the  budget  amount 
would  help  speed  the  work  along.  There  U 
also  a  comprehensive  review  underway  In 
the  upper  Allegheny  area  which  woxild  be 
affected  in  the  same  way. 

In  this  connection,  I  would  like  to  cite  an 
Incident  which  demonstrates  the  Importance 
of  adequate  funds  for  plans  and  surveys.  I 
waa  the  author  of  the  reeohttlan  several 
years  ago  to  provide  for  this  study  In  the 
uppm  Allegheny,  particularly  In  and  around 
■dvsd  and  Bradford.  I  Introduced  the  reso- 
lution following  severe  fkxxls  In  10M.  Ify 
resolution  was  adopted  and  the  sttidy  got 
under  way  late  that  year.  After  the  engi- 
neera  had  completed  their  survey  work  at 
Bradford,  a  new  and  very  danutging  flood 
hit  the  community.  Tou  may  have  seen 
pictures  of  it  In  the  newspepers.  The  new 
flood  wss  of  such  severity  that  the  engi- 
neers decided  they  ahoxild  Incorporate  in 
their  report  the  facts  dealing  with  that 
latest  flood  That  meant  they  would  re- 
quire the  money  to  go  back  and  make  a  re- 


survey  Only  a  few  thousand  dollars  was 
needed,  but  so  close  was  the  budget  on 
which  the  engineers  were  working  that 
there  was.  for  a  time,  great  doubt  that  they 
could  finance  the  necessary  additional  study. 
Fortunately,  they  were  able  to  scrape  to- 
gether enough  to  complete  that  work,  and 
now  the  report  of  the  district  engineer 
and  division  engineer,  favorable  to  the  proj- 
ect, Is  down  here  av.'aitlng  action.  I  hcpe 
the  action  will  be  prompt.  My  point  Is  that 
If  the  engineers  are  working  on  a  very  tight 
budget,  as  this  $5,000,000  figure  would  re- 
quire them  to  do,  there  will  undoubtedly  be 
Instances  in  which  communities  will  be 
required  to  wait  unduly  long  for  completion 
of  studies.  Even  In  cases  where  the  need 
for  flood  control  Is  obvious,  action  must  be 
delayed  pending  these  necessary  compila- 
tions of  facts. 

It  would  be  much  better  all  around  if  the 
enjjlneers  had  the  money  to  allow  for  flex- 
ibility In  meeting  such  contingencies,  and 
that  Is  why  I  aak  you  to  raise  the  sights 
here  to  $7,917,000. 

Rit>€rs  oTid  fuirbori 
Navigational    activities    of    the    Corps    of 
Engineers    are    not    nearly    as    dramatic    as 
their  flood-control  work  and  sometimes  we 
are  inclined  to  ignore  their  importance.     It 
Is   pretty    hard    to   get   people   excited   over 
the  dredging  of  so  many  tons  of  material 
cut  of  a  navigation  channel  or  the  repair 
or  replacement  of  a  lock  and  dam,  whereas. 
In  connection  with  flood  control,  every  per- 
son In  an  area  which  has  ever  sustained  a 
flood  remains  flood  conscious   at   all   timea 
and  Is  most  Interested  In  all  developments 
in   respect  to  flood  control.     Plttsburghers. 
for  Instance,  can  get  excited  about  a  flood 
occurring  anywhere,  because  they  Instantly 
recall   their  own  experiences   In    1938  when 
the  flood  waters  poured  Into  the  heart  of 
the  downtown  area  of  Pittsburgh  an<f  threw 
that  entire   Industrial  city  Into  a  state  of 
near    collapse.      PltUburghers,    and    I    use 
Pittsburgh  as  an  example  only  because  their 
flood  experience  is  so  well  known,  favor  ade- 
quate  appropriations   for  flood   control   not 
only  for  their  own  protection  but  for  other 
areas    of    the    country    menaced    by    floods 
This  is  best  Ulustrated  by  a  Pittsburgh  Press 
editorial  a  year  or  so  ago  urging  the  Con- 
gress   to   provide   sufficient   funds   for   flood 
control    In    the  mid-West    and    elsewhere. 
The  editortal  cited  the  fact  that  largely  be- 
cause of  Federal  aid.  PltUburgh  waa  virtu- 
ally flood  proof  and  that  what  was  good  for 
them  Is  equally  good  for  other  communities 
PltUburghers.   thla   editorial   said,   were   so 
grateful   for  their  own   protection  provided 
by  the  Federal  Government  that  they  were 
more  than  willing  to  share  the  expenae  ot 
building   similar    reservoirs   for   citizens   In 
other  parts  of  the  country. 

There  la  not  the  same  gener^  acceptance 
of  the  necessity  for  navigation  projecu  of 
the  Federal  Government  (although  there  U. 
of  course.  In  Pittsburgh,  because  that  la  an 
inlaxMl  waterway  port  of  tremendous  Impor- 
Unce)  But  generally,  in  most  of  the  coun- 
try where  waterways  are  not  navigable,  these 
appropriations  are  represented  ss  nothing 
mere  than  pork"  for  the  benefit  of  vote- 
seeking  Congressmen  in  their  own  districts. 
This  committee  of  the  Senate,  of  course, 
knows  better.  Its  members,  whether  from 
port  areas  or  not,  particularly  through  their 
experience  on  this  committee,  know  of  the 
close  connection  between  our  waterways  and 
ocean  poru  and  the  general  level  of  pros- 
perity in  the  country.  Hence,  reductions  In 
funds  for  navigation  ImprovemenU  and 
maintenance,  such  as  contained  In  this  bill, 
can  have  a  serious  effect  on  our  industrial 
and  commercial  state  of  health.  I  can  speak 
with  some  authority  only  on  those  projecu 
Involved  here  from  my  Sute  or  from  ad- 
joining SUtes.  My  knowledge  of  these  proj- 
ecu and  of  their  Importance  and  my  knowl- 
edge of  the  engineers'  work  on  them  and 
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plans  for  them  convince  me  that  they  know 
what  they  are  doing  and  that  they  are  trying 
to  be  fair  and  are  approaching  this  problem 
with  the  best  InteresU  of  the  country  at 
heart.  Therefore,  although  I  cannot  testify 
from  my  own  knowledge  to  the  Justification 
for  every  Item  In  the  budget  estimate  for 
rivers  and  harbors.  I  have  seen  enough  of  the 
engineers'  work  to  be  convinced  that  If  they 
say  the  projects  are  necesary  and  the  funds 
are  necessary,  then  that,  generally.  Is  suffi- 
cient evidence  for  me. 

As  General  Wheeler  told  this  committee 
several  days  ago,  the  proJecU  eligible  for 
construction  have  all  been  authorized  by 
Congress  and  only  after  a  thoroughgoing 
analysis  which  showed  that  they  are  eco- 
nomically Justified. 

Our  foreign  and  coastwise  water  traffic  Is 
at  all-time  record  levels.  Great  Lakes  and 
Inland -waterway  traffic  has  spurted  tre- 
mendcusly  and,  to  take  the  Ohio  River  as 
one  example,  we  have  seen  traffic  there  Ih- 
crease  from  an  annual  average  of  3,000,000.- 

000  ton-miles  during  the  5  years  preceding 
the  war  to  a  1946  level  of  5.000.000.000  ton- 
miles,  or  an  increase  of  66 ^^ 3  percent. 

This  traffic  cannot  be  accommodated  if  the 
harbors  and  the  rivers  are  allowed  to  become 
clogged  and  the  channels  narrowed.  This 
traffic  cannot  be  acconrmodated  If  locks  and 
dams  40  or  more  years  old  and  obsolete  In 
terms  of  modern  river  equipment  are  not 
replaced  In  an  orderly  fashion.     That  Is  why 

1  am  most  disturbed  about  some  of  the  cuts 
made  by  the  House  for  rivers  and  harbors 
construction,  maintenance,  operation,  and 
care.  I  think  the  reductions  represent  false 
economy. 

A  large  part  of  our  prosperity  today  In 
Pennsylvania,  and  thus  of  the  Nation.  resU 
on  waterway  Uafflc.  The  most  basic  Indus- 
tries of  steel  and  coal  are  dependent  upon 
this  artery  Just  as  they  are  on  the  railroads. 
My  own  city  of  Philadelphia,  the  Nations 
second  city,  has  a  tremendous  stake  in  the 
efficient  operation  of  our  port  and  the  effi- 
cient operation  of  that  port  is  Jeopardized  by 
this  bill  as  It  now  stands. 

To  be  specific: 

1.  Delaware  River  Improvement 
The  House,  for  the  second  straight  year, 
has  eliminated  any  funds  for  the  continua- 
tion of  work  on  the  long-range  Improvement 
of  the  Delaware  River  at  Philadelphia.  Last 
year  the  budget  recommended  $500,000  for 
this  work  and  the  House  refused  to  provide 
any  money.  The  Senate,  I  am  happy  to  say, 
granted  my  request  and  restored  the  budget 
amount  and  this  figure  was  accepted  in  the 
conference  report  and  thus  work  could  con- 
tinue on  this  project  during  the  current  fis- 
cal year.  This  work  currently  conslsU  of 
dredging  a  portion  of  the  Mantua  Creek  an- 
chorage to  a  depth  of  35  feet. 

The  over-all  project,  estimated  to  cost 
$34,900,000.  of  which  $28,161,700  has  already 
been  provided,  calls  for  extension  ofTr^7- 
foot  channel  from  the  navy  yard  to  Alle- 
gheny Avenue,  and  enlargement  of  37-foot 
anchorages  at  Port  Richmond.  Mantua  Creek 
and  Marcxas  Hook.  However,  the  present  ap- 
propriation request  of  $1,051,000  would  take 
the  Mantua  Creek  anchorage  only  to  a  depth 
of  35  feet  over  the  full  project  width  and 
depth,  leaving,  after  the  next  fiscal  year,  the 
Job  of  deepening  the  Mantua  Creek  and  Port 
Richmond  anchorages  from  35  to  37  feet  and 
similarly  deepening  from  35  to  37  feet  the 
channel  above  Philadelphia  Navy  Yard. 

The  House,  however,  cut  the  figure  for 
this  coming  year  by  100  percent  to  zero. 
This,  as  I  said,  was  the  second  straight  time 
the  House  committee  and  the  House  appar- 
ently decided  that  Philadelphia's  port  was 
not  Important  enough  to  merit  the  continu- 
ation of  work  to  keep  the  port  in  operating 
condition.  I  have  no  idea  what  prompted 
the  House  to  this  action.  Nothing  shows 
In  the  House  hearings  to  Indicate  doubt  In 
anyone's  mind  as  to  the  Justification  of  the 
work:  nothing  shows  in  the  House  report  to 


explain  the  cut.  When  the  bill  was  before 
the  House,  not  a  single  voice  was  raised  In 
protest  or  In  demands  for  an  explanation, 
and  It  is  one  of  those  deep  mysteries  I  cannot 
fathom.  I  was  hoping  one  of  more  of  our 
six  House  Members  from  Philadelphia  might 
Interest  himself  In  the  issue  during  the 
House  debate  but  that  does  not  show  any- 
where in  the  Congressional  Recobd. 

Certainly  there  cculd  be  no  political  ex- 
planation. The  ejitire  shipping  Industry 
In  Philadelphia,  the  oil  Industry,  the  cham- 
ber of  commerce,  the  host  of  other  organi- 
zations and  commercial  Interests  vitally  con- 
cerned with  port  activities  have  all  appealed 
to  me  to  try  again  this  year  to  save  the  proj- 
ect as  was  done  last  year  with  the  help  of 
this  committee. 

Our  port  Is  one  of  the  most  Important  In 
the  country.  Philadelphia  traffic  on  the  Del- 
aware during  1946  amounted  to  37,151,175 
tons.  In  addition,  cargoes  in  transit  over 
this  portion  of  the  Delaware  amounted  to 
another  262,234  tons  and  car-ferry  and  cross- 
river  traffic  to  2.346.602  tons. 

The  Mantua  Creek  anchorage,  which  is  the 
one  most  directly  involved  in  this  Item  this 
e  year,  holds  a  tremendous  amount  of  oil  traf- 
fic. It  Is  not  always  practical,  as  you  know, 
to  berth  every  tanker  at  the  same  time  and 
so  they  must  use  this  anchorage  basin  until 
they  can  get  a  come-ahead  signal.  Some  of 
the  tankers  are  pretty  big.  pretty  long,  and 
they  swing  around  there  In  the  anchorage 
and  sometimes  swing  out  Into  the  channel 
and  the  situation  is  most  serious  and  can. 
In  fact,  be  very  dangerous.  Nearly  alt  the 
vessels  using  the  anchorage  are  loaded  with 
Inflammable  cargoes.  We  want  no  Texas 
City  disaster  In  Philadelphia  and  I  plead 
vrtth  this  committee  with  all  sincerity  to  help 
us  prevent  any  such  disaster.  One  solution, 
of  course.  If  you  can  call  it  a  solution,  would 
be  to  reduce  the  use  of  Philadelphia  as  a 
port  and  that  is  no  solution  at  all.  particu- 
larly In  view  of  the  heavy  concentration  there 
of  oil  and  other  important  Industries.  That, 
however,  seems  to  be  the  solution  offered  us 
by  the  I'ouse. 

The  engineers  have  an  orderly  plan  for  the 
completion  of  this  project  entirely  by  mld- 
1953,  contingent  upon  the  approval  of  Con- 
gress now  and  In  the  succeeding  years  of 
appropriations  substantially  equal  to  that 
asked  for  this  coming  year.  If  the  House 
were  to  prevail  on  this  Item,  cutting  out  any 
funds  for  the  Philadelphia  port  this  coming 
year,  that  would  mean  either  that  appropria- 
tions in  each  of  the  four  succeeding  years 
would  have  to  be  subsentlally  greater  than 
now  contemplated  or  else  the  project  would 
have  to  be  dragged  out  for  one  or  more  addi- 
tional years.  That  is  not  economy;  that  Is 
waste.  It  Is  particularly  wasteful  In  terms  of 
national  well-being  and  the  economic  pic- 
ture, because  If  commerce  through  Philadel- 
phia Is  hampered  by  lack  of  funds  for  port 
operation,  maintenance,  and  Improvement, 
commerce  throughout  the  Nation  suffers,  the 
relationship  of  our  commerce  to  the  Nation 
being  that  closely  related. 

I  will  discuss  later,  under  the  heading  of 
"Maintenance  funds,"  another  serious  blow  to 
Philadelphia  commerce  through  the  House 
action  In  reducing  the  appropriation  for  har- 
bor maintenance.  Right  now,  however,  I 
want  to  continue  with  the  rest  of  the  con- 
struction Items. 
2.  Monongahela  River  Locks  and  Dam  No.  2 

The  present  structure  In  the  Monongahela 
River  at  Braddock,  a  few  miles  above  Pitts- 
burgh and  right  in  the  heart  of  one  of  the 
heaviest  concentrations  of  steel-manufactur- 
ing facilities  In  the  world,  was  built  42  years 
ago.  It  was  a  fine  and  adequate  lock  at  that 
time;  it  is  very  much  out  of  date  today. 
River  transportation  has  come  a  long  way  In 
those  Intervening  years.  The  present  lock 
cannot  handle  the  existing  traffic  and  some 
of  the  equipment  now  coming  out  will  be 
even  harder  to  accommodate  through  this 
lock.    The  result  Is  extended  delay  and  seri- 


ous navigational  difficulties  on  what  I  believe 
Is  the  most  heavily  used  waterway  In  the 
entire  world  and  certainly  the  greatest  coal- 
hauling  waterway.  The  steel  mills  depend  en 
the  coal  and  the  Iron  ore  they  get  via  these 
waterways,  as  well  as  that  shipped  In  by  rail. 
Steel  Is  perhaps  cur  most  critical  material 
today,  in  terms  of  our  long-range  prosperity 
as  well  as  our  foreign  policy  and  our  national 
security. 

The  Monongahela  project  call  ultimately 
for  expenditure  of  t9,860,COO.  So  far,  about 
$2,700,000  has  been  provided  and  this  year 
the  engineers  asked  for  $1,400,000,  so  that 
they  cotild  make  a  big  dent  In  the  work  to 
be  done.  The  House,  for  no  given  reason, 
used  an  ax  here  and  brought  the  figure  down 
to  $900.000 — a  cut  of  more  than  one-third. 
To  finish  this  project  by  mid-1951  is  going 
to  take  sizable  appropriations  in  both  the 
1950  and  1951  fiscal  years,  according  to  the 
present  long-range  schedule  of  the  engineers, 
and  If  we  allow  this  cut  to  stand.  It  means 
those  already  large  appropriations  In  the  two 
succeeding  years  are  going  to  have  to  be  Just 
that  much  larger.  I  cannot  see  how  we  can. 
with  any  safety  to  our  basic  industrial 
strength  and  hence  to  our  security  and  our 
economy,  prolong  this  work.  In  1946,  14.- 
200.000  tons  of  traffic  moved  through  this 
particular  set  of  locks.  That  Is  about  43 
percent  or  so  of  the  total  traffic  volume  on 
the  main  artery  of  our  Inland  system — the 
Ohio — at  a  point  near  Ironton.  Ohio. 

I  will  come  to  the  Ohio  next,  Including 
dredging  operations  at  Ironton,  which  Isalso 
Involved  In  the  bill  this  year,  but  first  I 
would  like  to  say  to  the  committee,  and  par- 
ticularly to  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia. 
Mr.  Revercoub.  that  I  am  familiar  with  a 
project  which  I  understand  he  is  sponsoring 
and  which  the  House  left  out.  This  provides 
for  the  replacement  of  similar  obsolete  locks 
built  In  1903  far  up  In  the  Monongahela  near  ' 
Morgantown  which  will  not  today  accommo- 
date modern-type  barges,  so  that  each  barge 
must  be  pulled  through  separately  by  man- 
ual operation.  I  understand  the  engineers 
could  economically  use  $5,100,000  for  this 
project  this  coming  year.  If  the  Congress 
were  to  provide  It.  and  I  would  be  most  happy 
to  endorse  and  support  such  an  amount. 

3.  Ohio  River  Open-Channel  Work 

The  House  was  on  better  behavior  on  this 
project  this  time  than  It  was  last  year  when 
It  eliminated  funds  completely  for  the  Ohio. 
This  year  It  granted  the  full  $199,500  budget 
amount  for  the  further  dredging  of  the  John 
Paul  Jones  bar,  324  miles  below  PltUburgh 
near  Ironton.  This  work  will  help  to  pro- 
vide a  channel  of  adequate  depth  and  width 
sufficient  so  that  heavy  tows  can  meet  and 
pass  here  without  distress  and  danger  and 
delay.  I  trust  that  this  committee,  which 
agreed  to  our  request  to  save  the  projec^-froitf""^ 
discontinuance  a  year  ago,  will  now  approve 
a  further  extension  of  life  for  It  In  order  to 
promote  safety  and  efficiency  on  the  great 
inland-waterway  system  of  which  the  Ohio 
is  a  key  artery. 

4.  Schuylkill  River 

The  amount  sought  by  the  Engineers  this 
year.  $1,295,000  will  virtually  complete  the 
work  of  deepening  the  channel  In  the  Schuyl- 
kill frcm  30  to  33  feet  between  the  mouth 
of  the  river  at  the  Delaware  River  and  the 
Passyunk  Avenue  Bridge  In  Philadelphia. 
There  will  still  be  some  rock  shoals  to  be 
removed  above  the  Passyunk  Bridge.  .This 
work  of  deepening  the  channel  Is  of  vital 
Importance  to  Philadelphia  trade  and  Indus- 
try and  will  permit  tankers.  Including  the 
large  ones,  to  berth  without  long  delays  now 
necessary  In  waiting  for  favorable  tides. 
Traffic  here  h^^  been  tremendous,  the  volume 
for  1946  being  12,805.823  tons.  The  House 
was  fair  with  us  this  year  and  provlded»the 
full  budget  amount  for  this  work  and  I  trust 
the  Senate  will  do  the  same.  I  want  you 
to  know  of  my  very  close  personal  Interest, 
as  a  Philadelphlan,  In  this  particular  project. 
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APPENDIX  TO  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 


U  another  Schuylkill  River  project 
pending  stage,  one  which  is  a  great 
r  mine  since  It  Is  designed  to  glva 
a  complete  face-lifting  and  remoT* 
a^cummulatlcns  of  millions  of  tons  of 
wastes — which    now   clog    It   up 
It  an  eyesore  and  literally  black, 
nt  pace  of  State  cooperation  In  this 
11  lion -dollar  joint  program,  the  Fed- 
nment  should  be  swinging  Into  ths 
1951   unless  we  can  work  out  some 
t  under  wlUeh  work  by  the  Federal 
ent    co«M   alart   ••rller      The    au- 
blll  r'rorMed  that  State  respon- 
at    great    scop*    muat    be    met    In 
much  of  the  culm  In  the  upper 
and  also  m  preventing  the  dlschargs 
bcr  wsstes  Into  ths  rtvsr  before  the 
Oowmment  could  start.     Ths  8tst« 
fctttng  Into  high  gear  on  Its  end  of 
1l.  tout  the  fsct  that  It  has  drnnitsly 
op^vatkjoA.  committing  lts«l(   to  do 
m  of  tlM  work,  may  provide  us  with 
Cscttvs  arruwenu  in  seeking  to  move 
date  for  the  Federal  Oovrmment  to 
Uy  purpose  In  mentioning  this  pro)- 
U  so  thst  you  will  be  familiar  with 
ity  arises  that  ws 
for  It. 
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stand 


affect 
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S.  MaJntenancs 

cvt  fimds  for  malntenanos 
sy*.  that  Is.  normal  dredging. 
M  to  tMjOOO.OOO.  Considered 
Of  total  amount,  this  cut  would 
»ly  appear  to  be  significant. 
I  cannot  too  strongly  protest,  however,  that 
the  epect  of  this  cut.  if  It  U  allowed  to 
will  be  most  severe  st  those  places 
It  hurts  the  most.  I'll  explain:  The 
must — they  **'*'»*«*  avoid  It — do 
In  amount  of.  aaatntanance  dredging 
on  all  of  our  navigable  aueams  and  In  our 
▼anot  s  harbors.  When  their  funds  are  cut. 
»nnot  cut  each  project  proportion- 
that  would  reduce  work  on 
y.  bslow  an  Irriductble  mini- 
for  aafety.  Consequently,  they  con- 
doing  the  minimum  of  work  In  a 
lamber  of  places  and  make  up  for  ths 
larga-sealc  rcducuons  in  ths  work 
on  certain  Mg  projects. 

Thii  this  •3.000.000  cut  will  materially 
the  Delaware  River  and  the  Schuylkill 
uad  the  Ohio  River  On  the  Delaware. 
ftar  li|atance.  the  engineers  had  Intended 
In  the  coming  year  about  93.500.000 
tliklr  maintenance  fund  and  on  the 
SehuykiU  about  91.300.000.  These  are 
porel)  maintenance  expenses,  not  designed 
to  w*  ten  or  deepen  channels,  but  rather 
to  pn  rant  existing  channels  from  ahcwllng. 
to  do  minimum  amounts  of  work 
tlaswllere.  they  must  take  money,  substan- 
tial ai  oounts  of  it.  from  these  two  Impor- 
tant prafflc  arteries.  It  seems  rather  silly 
to  be  spending  funds  to  widen  and 
channels  and  anchorages  on  theas 
at  one  apot  or  another,  to  Improve 
tton  and  to  repair  the  damage  of  pre- 
vious leglect.  while  allowing  ahoals  to  farm 
same  rivers  a  short  distance  away.  It 
la  im(  ortant  to  remember  that  any  main- 
dredging  In  thoee  rivers  which  la 
ttolB  nomtng  year,  because  of  penny- 
t.  will  have  to  be  dons  In  following 
tnd  It  will  then  be  a  much  more  sla- 
able  j<  b.  Bcmovtng  this  stuff  before  It  gets 
out  oi  hand  Is  much  simpler  and  much 
cheapy  than  waiting  until  you  have  a  thick 
and  then  trying  to  rwo-n  It  aU  at 
rney  attaaapt  to  rsatote 
•hlpplhg  channels. 

SlmJlarly.    the    engineers    had    earmarked 
•SO.OOt     for    maintenance    dredging   on    the 
kConoi^gahela.     10.000     on     the     ftlkgheny. 
on  ths  ToogmoglMoy.  and  glSO.OOO 

for  m^lnTrn ti  work  at  Krle.     All  of  theee 

rill  suffer  from  thle  cut  In  pro> 

Ivb    dtoproporUOB    according    to    their 

'  iM  eiiglrveeri  cannot  pronde  me  with 

CO  how  the  cut  would  work 


for  us 
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out  dollarwlse  on  these  projects,  but  they 
do  Inform  me  that  when  you  get  a  job  run- 
ning $50,000  or  up  and  particularly  over 
•  100.000,  aa  in  the  Erie  case  and  the  Dela- 
ware and  Schuylkill,  the  reductions  wUl 
have  to  be  most  severe. 

Krle  Harbor  has  bad  a  bad  time  with 
stomis  in  recent  years  and  there  Is  a  neces- 
sity to  wc»-k  out  means  of  saving  Its  famed 
peninsula  from  erosion  threatening  to  sep- 
arate It  from  the  mainland.  If  maintenance 
work  on  the  harbor  itself  Is  allowed  to  be 
slowed  substantially,  the  people  up  there 
are  going  to  begin  to  wonder  what  seems 
to  make  them  unpopular  with  Congrsee 
There  Is  no  excuse  for  this  maintenance  re- 
duction that  I  can  find  and  so  I  urge  that 
you  restore  the  full  amount  In  the  budget 
eetlmate.  The  Bouse  figure  Is  ths  same  as 
last  year's  appropriation .  but  traffic  on  these 
ersterwars  Is  Increasing. 

6.  Examinations.  Stirveys.  snd  Contingencies 
llM  House  cut  here  amounts  to  41  percent, 
from  93  400.000  to  93.000.000.  The  original 
amounu  had  Inelttded  9111.00U  for  the  PhUa- 
delpMa  district  oflee.  9144.700  for  PItUburgh. 
anu  9183.750  for  Buffalo.  I  presume  the  cut 
wotild  be  apportioned  proportionately.  This 
eovers  not  only  the  preparation  of  ex- 
snd  surveys  on  new  projects,  but. 
of  great  significance  '.o  trsde  and  commerce. 
It  also  covers  the  coliactlon  of  valuable  com- 
mercial statistics  Further,  under  this  Item, 
the  engineers  enforce  ths  Oil-Pollutlon  Act. 
which  Is  of  close  Interest  to  Philadelphia  as 
it  is.  I  am  sure,  to  all  ports  of  oceangoing 
ahlpplng.  OU  pollution  and  pollution  from 
bilge  waste  has  been  a  big  problem  In  the 
Phlladeiphla  port  area,  and  we  are  making 
good  strides  now  in  enforcing  the  act  and 
preventing  violations,  both  by  educational 
methods  and  by  prosecution,  snd  I  hope  the 
committee  will  not  allow  the  Uovise  cut  to 
stand  and  to  jeopardize  this  program  and 
the  others  Involved  In  this  Item. 

7.  Operation  and  Care 
The  Rouse  cut  here  was  from  931.500,000 
to  920.000.OCO.  It  will  affect  lock  operations 
on  the  Monongahela.  Allegheny,  and  Ohio 
sufflcientiy.  I  am  Informed,  to  be  serious.  I 
have  already  outlined  some  of  the  problems 
of  lock  operation  due  to  otMoiete  equipment. 
If  funds  for  their  operation  are  cut.  the  diffi- 
culties will  t>e  further  aggravated.  Under  the 
original  budget  estimate  before  It  was  cut  In 
the  Hou«e.  the  Monongahela  would  be  allotted 
91.078.300.  the  Allegheny  9304.400.  and  the 
Ohio  96.900.000.  These  rivers  are  life  lines 
of  western  Pennsylvania  and  many  other 
States  and  of  national  and  world  trade  in 
the  most  fundamental  of  commodities,  and 
the  locks  are  the  means  of  keeping  those 
lines  functioning.  I  urge  that  you  restore 
the  ftill  budget  amount. 

Conclusion 
A  final  word :  The  flood-control  and  rtvers- 
and-hart>ors  projects  I  have  dcacrlbed  are  not 
WPA  projects,  not  "made  work"  to  prorlde 
employment.  They  are  essential  measures 
for  protecting  lives  and  property  and  indus- 
try aiul  fur  promoting  trade  and  commerce. 
The  funds  required  are  sought  on  only  one 
basis — a  businesi 


Tke  Uuted  Naboai  and  Palestioe 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HENRY  CABOT  LODGE,  JR. 

or  MAssAcirrsrrrs 
Of  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATB 

Friday.  March  19  (legulatir^  day  of 
Monday.  March  15).  1948 

Mr    LODGE.     Mr.    President.    I    ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  be  printed 


In  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  two  arti- 
cles regarding  the  United  Nations  and 
Palestine,  by  Benjamin  V.  Cohen,  form- 
erly counselor  of  the  Department  of 
State,  which  appeared  In  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune,  March  16  and  17.  1948. 
I  think  the  articles  well  deserve  reading 
by  Senators  and  others. 

There  beinff  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

(From   the   New   York  Herald -Tribune   of 
March  16,  1948 1 

Ths  nmTED  Nations  amo  PAi:ksnNs 

THS     IMrUCATlOHS     OF    THK     AMSSICAN     STAND 
WOULD  IMPAn  UN'S  CHASTES 

^(By  Benjamin  V.  Cohen,  formerly  counselor 
of  the  Department  of  State) 

The  sutemcnt  made  by  Senator  Atutln  In 
the  Security  Council  on  February  34  Indtcstee 
that  the  8ut«  Department  doubts  the  au- 
thority of  the  Security  Council  to  maintain 
peace  In  Palestine  on  ths  basis  of  the  plan 
adopted  by  the  Osocrsl  Assembly.  The  state- 
ment seems  to  go  further  and  to  cast  doubt 
on  the  authority  of  ths  Security  Council  to 
remove  a  threat  to  the  peace  In  any  case 
by  requiring  the  parties  to  the  dispute  to 
accept  s  political  settlement  of  their  differ- 
ences. Because  the  luurs  thus  raised  f^ffect 
not  only  Palestine  bat  the  future  effectlve- 
ness  of  the  United  Nations.  I  feel  Impelled 
to  express  dissent  from  the  apparent  Impli- 
cations of  that  statement.  Those  Implica- 
tions would  go  far  to  make  the  charter 
Impotent  and  to  relieve  the  members  of  the 
United  Nations  of  any  real  responsibility 
thereunder.  In  these  critical  days.  It  Is  not 
In  our  mterest  or  In  the  Interest  of  freedom 
and  law  In  the  world  for  us  to  read  the  life 
out  of  the  charter  of  the  United  Nations. 

Before  considering  the  legal  Issues,  how- 
ever. I  should  like  to  point  out  that  the 
State  Department's  present  poslt'.on  repre- 
sents a  departure  from  the  approach  to  the 
United  Nations  heretofore  taken  by  Presi- 
dent Trtunan.  as  well  as  by  Secretary  B\mes 
and  Senator  Austin  himself.  Heretofore  the 
approach  of  the  American  Oovemment  to 
the  United  Nations  has  been  not  to  Inquire 
what  we  legally  and  technically  are  obli- 
gated to  do.  but  what  we  legally  and  prac- 
tleelly  can  do.  to  make  the  United  Natlone 
effective. 

When  Iran  was  threatened  with  aggreaelaa 
In  the  spring  of  1046.  Seereury  Byrnes  did 
not  say  we  were  helplees  because  the  Soviet 
Union  could  and  would  veto  anything  we 
proposed,  but  he  solemnly  announced  that 
we  would  defend  the  purposes.  princ:ples.  and 
policies  of  the  United  Nations,  veto  or  no 
vett>. 

In  their  address >i  before  the  General  As- 
sembly In  the  fall  of  IMfl,  both  President 
Truman  and  Senator  Aiutln  averred  that  the 
large  SUtee  as  well  as  the  small  States  were 
boimd  to  live  up  to  the  obligations  thev  had 
assumed  under  the  Charter  and  that  tha 
veto  did  not  give  them  the  right  to  absolve 
themselves  from  tbses  obligations. 

Heretofore  It  has  been  the  policy  of  the 
United  States  to  seek  to  realize  the  greet 
potentialitiee  of  the  Charter  and  not  to  exag- 
tarate  and  magnify  its  limitations. 

The  •UMment  at  February  34  admiu  the 
ftuthofftty  ot  the  aecurlty  Cotmcil  to  remove 
a  threat  to  tntemstlonal  peace  and  security 
whether  arising  from  within  or  without 
Palestine:  but  the  sUtcment  goes  far  toward 
undermining  the  authority  of  the  Security 
Coimcll  to  do  so  by  asserting  that  the  Se- 
ctirlty  Council  has  no  authority  to  enforce 
partition  or  any  other  political  eettlement. 

CertalBty  tl»e  Security  Council  with  the 
active  aupiHJtl  of  our  Oovemment.  took  a 
different  view  when  It  accepted  the  respooet- 
bUitlcs  to  be  vested  In  It  In  relation  to  the 
free  temtory  of  Trieau  tmder  the  Italian 
treaty.  In  the  Tneete  eaae  the  Security 
Council  reonffilseil  that  tten  «ec«  aUuaUooe 
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In  which  It  could  act  not  only  under  article 
39  with  reference  to  speciflc  threats  to  the 
peace  but  under  article  24  which  vests  in  it 
primary  responsibility  for  the  maintenance 
of  international  peace  and  security.  As  is 
clearly  pointed  out  in  the  Presidents  recent 
"Report  on  the  United  Nations:  1947."  on 
page  96.  the  Security  Council  supported  the 
view  expressed  by  the  Secretary-General  in  a 
formal  legal  opinion  on  this  question  accord- 
ing to  which  •'the  Security  Council  was  not 
restricted  to  the  specific  powers  set  forth  in 
chapters  VI.  VII.  VUI.  and  XII  of  the  Charter 
but  was  held  to  have  powers  commensurate 
with  Its  responsibilities  In  the  field  of  the 
maintenance  of  international  peace  and  se- 
curity." 

Leaving  aside  the  special  circumstances 
affecting  the  Palestine  situation  It  is  highly 
disturbing  for  the  future  of  the  United  Na- 
tions that  the  State  Department  in  the 
Austin  statement  should  question,  as  It 
seems  to  question,  the  authority  of  the  Se- 
^  curlty  Council  to  Impose  or  enfrTrcc  a  politi- 
cal settlement  under  article  39  If  the  Se- 
curity Council  deems  such  settlement  essen- 
tial to  the  maintenance  or  restoration  of 
International  peace  and  sectirlty.  In  a  prac- 
tical world  the  problem  of  peace  and  the 
problem  of  settlement  are  frequently  one 
and  Inseparable. 

Certainly  the  general  language  of  the 
charter  requires  no  such  unrealistic  Inter- 
pretation. And  If  we  wish  the  United  Na- 
tions to  live  and  grow  we  should  avoid  ab- 
stract interpretations  which  may  serlotisly 
hamper  the  practical  efforts  of  the  Security 
Council  to  keep  the  peace.  Our  own  Su- 
preme Court  has  wisely  refused  to  Interpret 
our  own  Constitution  save  as  It  is  necessary 
to  decide  concrete  cases.  It  would  be  equally 
wise  for  our  State  Department  to  refrain 
from  attempting  to  limit  by  broad  generali- 
zation In  advance  of  controversy  the  author- 
ity of  the  Security  Council  to  maintain  in- 
ternational peace  or  security. 

Under  article  39.  the  authority  of  the 
Security  Council,  in  event  of  a  threat  to  the 
peace.  Is  to  maintain  or  restore  interna- 
tional peace  and  security;  Its  authority  Is 
not  limited  to  the  mere  stopping  of  hos- 
tilities. There  Is  no  need  or  justificition  for 
insisting  at  this  time  that  the  Seciirlty  Coun- 
cil has  authority  only  to  stop  fighting  or 
threatened  fighting.  In  the  world  In  which 
we  live,  threats  to  peace  and  security  can- 
not be  removed  without  regard  to  the  causes 
which  have  produced  those  threats. 

Certainly  It  cannot  lightly  toe  assumed 
that  the  Security  Council  must  in  all  cases 
maintain  peace  on  the  basis  of  the  status 
quo  even  though  the  Security  Council  Is 
convinced  and  agreed  that  the  status  quo 
has  been  Irreparably  destroyed  by  events,  or 
has  become  practically  Intolerable  and 
morally  Indefensible. 

Article  37  of  the  Charter  obligates  the  par- 
ties to  a  dispute  which  Is  likely  to  endanger 
the  maintenance  of  International  peace  and 
security  to  refer  the  dispute  to  the  Security 
Council  If  they  are  unable  to  settle  It  by 
peaceful  means,  and  It  authorizes  the  Secu- 
rity Council  when  It  deems  that  a  continu- 
ance of  the  dispute  is  in  fact  likely  to  en- 
danger the  maintenance  of  International 
peace  and  security  to  recommend  such  terms 
of  settlement  as  It  may  consider  appropriate. 
If  the  Security  Council  does  act  under  this 
article  and  Its  recommendations  are  not  ac- 
cepted and  a  breach  of  peace  occurs,  It  Is 
very  unrealistic  to  believe  that  the  Security 
Council  was  Intended  under  article  39  to  call 
upon  the  members  of  the  United  Nations  to 
stop  hostilities  with  no  power  of  any  kind 
or  in  any  circumstance  to  maintain  peace 
on  the  basis  of  its  own  recommendations. 

Article  40  expressly  authorizes  the  Security 
Council  before  making  recommendations  or 
deciding  upon  measures  under  article  39  to 
call  upon  the  parties  concerned  to  comply 
with  such  provisional  measures  as  the  Coun- 


cil deems  necessary  and  appropriate  without 
prejudice  to  their  rights,  but  the  Council 
is  expressly  em^wered  duly  to  take  account 
of  their  failure  to  comply.  It  would  seem 
strange  indeed  that  the  Council  should  have 
authority  to  call  upon  the  parties  to  comply 
with  provisional  measures  and  not  have  au- 
thority after  full  deliberation  to  require  con- 
tinued compliance  with  those  measures  or 
compliance  with  such  other  measures  as  the 
Council  determines  to  be  necessary  for  the 
maintenance  of  International  peace  and 
security. 

Paragraph  7  of  article  I  provides  that  noth- 
ing contained  In  the  Charter  shall  authorize 
the  United  Nations  to  Intervene  In  matters 
which  are  essentially  within  the  domestic 
jurisdiction  of  any  state  or  shall  require  the 
members  to  submit  such  matters  to  settle- 
ment under  the  Charter.  But  there  Is  thU 
very  Important  proviso:  That  this  principle 
shall  not  prejudice  the  application  of  en- 
forcement measures  under  chapter  VII. 
This  clearly  Indicates  that  when  there  Is  an 
actual  threat  to  international  peace  the 
Security  Council  may  even  requl  :  the  eet- 
tlement of  matters  claimed  to  be  within  the 
domestic  jurisdiction  of  members.  In  truth, 
peace  cannot  be  maintained  and  war  averted 
without  regard  to  the  causes  of  the  threats 
to  the  peace. 

If  the  Charter  is  to  live,  we  must  not  exalt 
the  letter  which  killeth  and  destroy  the  spirit 
which  giveth  life.  To  paraphrase  the  words 
of  Chief  Justice  Marshall,  we  must  remem- 
ber that  the  Charter  was  intended  to  endure 
for  ages  to  come,  and  to  be  adapted  to  the 
various  crises  in  human  affairs. 

I  Prom  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune  of  March 
17.  1948 1 

Thx  Unttid  Nations  and  Palestine 

CCNEBAL  assembly's  BESOLUTION   ON  PAKTITION 
SHOITU)     BE    SUPPORTED     AND     IMPLEMENTED 

(By  Benjamin  V.  Cohen,  formerly  counselor 
of  the  Department  of  State) 

In  attempting  to  make  broad  generaliza- 
tion ;  of  doubtful  validity,  the  State  Depart- 
ment has  thus  far  neglected  to  consider  very 
significant  aspects  of  the  Palestine  case. 

The  State  Department  refers  to  the  par- 
tition plan  as  If  It  were  a  mere  recommenda- 
tion of  the  General  Assembly.  That  is  a  very 
partial  or  fragmentary  statement  of  the 
case.  It  omits  consideration  of  vital  devel- 
'opments  of  groat  legal  significance. 

Palestine  Is  under  mandate  and  to  be  ad- 
ministered as  a  sacred  trust  of  civilization. 
The  United  Kingdom  is  the  mandatory  power 
for  Palestine.  It  is  the  only  sovereign  state, 
the  only  member  of  the  United  Nations  hav- 
ing substantive  rights  in  Palestine.  The 
Charter  contemplated,  if  It  did  not  require, 
that  a  mandatory  power  desiring  to  retain 
its  mandate  should  accept  a  United  Nations 
trusteeship  to  be  worked  out  by  agreement 
between  the  mandatory  power  and  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly.  But  the  United  Kingdom, 
before  the  United  Nations  became  effective, 
created  an  Independent  state  out  of  Trans- 
Jordan  which  was  under  the  Palestine  man- 
date, and  sought,  unsuccessfully,  to  devise 
a  settlement  .♦^or  Palestine  which  would  not 
involve  a  continuation  of  the  mandate. 
Failing  to  devise  a  settlement,  the  United 
Kingdom  notified  the  General  Assembly  of 
her  intention  to  abandon  the  mandate  and 
requested  the  General  Assembly  to  recom- 
mend a  solution  under  article  14  of  the 
charter. 

Certainly  there  can  be  no  question  of  the 
authority  of  the  General  Assembly  under 
article  14  to  make  its  recommendations  for 
the  peaceful  adjustment  of  the  Palestine 
situation  as  one  which  if  not  adjusted  Is 
likely  to  impair  the  general  welfare  or  friend- 
ly relations  among  nations. 


To  avoid  suspicion  that  Its  solution  might 
be  Influenced  by  the  power  politics  or  the  do- 
mestic political  considerations  of  some  of  the 
great  powers,  the  General  Assembly  excluded 
the  great  powers  from  the  Special  Commis- 
sion which  it  appointed  to  recommend  a  so- 
lution. The  majority  of  the  Special  Commis- 
sion recommended  a  partition  plan  with 
Economic  Union.  The  General  Assembly 
adopted  a  resolution  recommending  "to  the 
United  Kingdom,  as  the  manadory  power  for 
Palestine,  and  to  all  other  members  of  the 
United  Nations  the  adoption  and  Implemen- 
tation, with  regard  to  the  future  government 
of  Palestine,  of  the  plan  of  partition  with 
Economic  Union"  which  U  set  out  st  length 
in  the  resolution  and  is  a  revised  form  of  the 
plan  recommended  by  the  Special  CommU- 
sion. 

The  resolution  took  note  of  the  declaration 
by  the  mandatory  power  that  it  Intended  to 
complete  lU  evacuation  of  Palestine  by  Au-   ■ 
gtut  1,  1948.    The  resolution  provided  thst 
the  administration  of  Pslestlne  should,  as 
the  mandatory  power  withdrew,  be  turtied 
over  to  a  United  Nations  Commission  com- 
posed   Of    representatives    of    five    memb^ 
states  to  be  designated  by  the  General  AP 
sembly. 

While  refusing  to  accept  any  special  re- 
sponsibility for  carrying  out  the  plan,  the 
United  Kingdom  has  officially  announced 
that  she  will  accept  the  plan,  terminate  the 
mandate  on  May  15,  1948,  and  turn  over 
the  administration  to  the  United  Nations 
Commission.  The  United  Nations  Commis- 
sion hEis  been  appointed  by  the  General  As- 
sembly and  its  members  have  agreed  to 
serve. 

At  the  present  time  the  Security  Council 
therefore  Is  not  dealing  with  a  mere  recom- 
mendation of  the  General  Assembly.  It  Is 
dealing  with  a  recommendation  which  has 
not  only  been  supported  by  more  than  two- 
thirds  of  the  member  states  voting,  but  which 
has  been  accepted  by  the  mandatory  power, 
the  only  sovereign  state  having  substantive 
rights  in  Palestine.  So  far  as  the  authority 
of  the  Security  Council  to  assist  In  the  Im- 
plementation of  the  plan  Is  concerned,  the 
Palestine  plan  created  by  the  resolution  voted 
by  the  General  Assembly  and  accepted  by 
the  United  Kingdom  is  not  essentially  dif- 
ferent legally  from  the  plan  for  the  free 
territory  of  Trieste  created  by  the  peace  treaty 
and  accepted  by  Italy.  The  maintenance  of 
peace  in  each  of  these  countries  is  signifi- 
cantly related  to  the  maintenance  of  inter- 
national peace  and  security.  Article  24  of 
the  Charter,  conferring  upon  the  Sectirlty 
Council  primary  responsibility  for  interna- 
tional peace  and  security,  Is  as  much  appli- 
cable to  the  one  plan  as  to  the  other. 

The  recommended  plan  for  Palestine  which 
ha.s  been  accepted  by  the  mandatory  power 
provides  that  only  regime  of  law  that  will 
exist  for  Palestine  after  May  15,  1948.  If 
that  plan  Is  not  recognized  there  will  be  a 
legal  vacuum  In  Palestine,  and  anarchy  and 
terror — an  obvious  threat  to  International 
peace  and  security— will  prevail.  The  law 
abhors  a  vacuum  and  the  principles  of  the 
Charter  cannot  and  do  not  tolerate  it.  Since 
the  mandatory  power  has  accepted  the  plan 
and  agreed  to  transfer  its  administration  to 
the  United  Nations  Commission,  no  state 
has  the  right  to  use  force  or  the  threat  cf 
force,  or  to  encoiirage  the  use  of  force  or 
threat  of  force,  to  obstruct  its  execution. 
International  peace  and  security  cannot  be 
maintained  in  Palestine  except  on  the  basis 
of  a  regime  of  law.  And  certainly  those 
states  which  voted  for  the  plan  are  under 
a  moral  obligation  to  recognize  that  regime. 

If.  avoiding  legal  sophistry,  the  State  De- 
partment would  devote  its  efforts  to  the  de- 
vising of  measures  which  our  Oovemment, 
and  other  governments,  individually  and 
collectively,  might  properly   take  to  assUt 
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Detrait  Houiiaf  CoaamsioD  RecomBcnds 
LefislatiTe  Program 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  GEORGE  G.  SADOWSKI 

IN  THI  HOUS«  OP  RIPRESINTATIVB 
Tuesday.  March  16.  1948 

Mr.  SADOWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
lodve  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  wUh  to 
Include  a  copy  of  a  letter  and  resolution 
relative  to  the  legislative  program 
adopted  by  the  Detroit  Housing  Commis- 
sion and  approved  by  Mayor  Van  Ant- 
werp. I  am  sure  that  many  other  large 
cities  face  the  same  problem  that  we  do 
In  the  city  of  Detroit,  and  theae  construc- 
tive recommendations  should  be  con- 
sidered by  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency. 

The  letter  and  resolution  follow: 

Crnror  Danon. 
Omcs  or  Dmon 
■evstwe  CoMtaaaMW, 

Mmrch  17.  Hit. 

Congrsasmsn  Oaoaoi  O  SaaowaKi, 
Ifoioe  O^oe  Bui'-o-r 

Wa^  DC. 

OtAS  CoMWMaMAN  Attached  is  the  Isgla- 
latlve  profnuB  adopted  by  the  Oetrult  Mous- 
ing Commission  and  approved  by  Mayor  Van 
Antwerp. 

I  hope  this  will  be  helpful  to  you  as  wa 
have  been  told  that  Congress  la  now  at  work 
on  taBpertaBt  housing  lagMatloa. 
■Incarcly  yours. 

jAMaa  R.  Iwaua. 
iNrcefor-Srcrrfary. 

Crrr  or  OrrBorr. 
^ncB  or  Drraorr  Housura  CoauoaaKat. 

rebrnmnf  29.  I'ut. 
Honorable  Commom  Cotjwcil. 

Cit]f  Hall.  Dttroit.  Mieh. 

0«m.M«xi»:  We  respectfully  urge  your 
support  of  n  aggressive  legislative  program 
to  alleviate  the  city's  critical  housing  short- 
age and  submit  the  following  facts  tn  support 
of  stxh  a  program : 

Ws  can  to  your  attention  that  Detrolfs  se- 
rtous  housing  shortage  has  not  cmprored 
during  the  past  2  years. 

The  continuing  failure  of  private  enter- 
prise and  government— Federal.  SUte.  and 
local— to  provide  an  adequate  supply  of  ren- 
tal housing  for  the  low  and  middle-bracket 
Income  families  Is  an  establUhed  fact. 

bpanslon  of  public  homing  in  Detroit  ta 
at  a  standstill  and  units  being  completed  to- 
day by  private  builders  ara  far  bayond  tba 
aeoBomlc  reach  of  the  avarafa  factory  worker. 

Bven  the  conatrtictloB  ot  hi«(h-prloed 
homea  by  private  buUdars  Is  today  grinding 
to  a  atop  baeaoaa  or  a  drylng-up  of  the  home- 
mortgaga  mtmtj  auu-ket  and  a  shift  of  In- 
vestment capital  to  municipal  bonds  and 
other  high  ylaM  lavaataaanta. 

The  last  «•  waHs  of  tHa  1464  aniu  of  tem- 
pcrary  vatarans  re-uae  hooa^  m«  aow  being 
nnnplatiil  and  aoon  wui  ba  CDad  vp.  This 
marks  tha  sum  total  of  poatwar  public  hotM- 
Ing  for  Detroit. 

More  than  gl.000  famlllaa  In  Detroit  ara 
still  Uving  doubled  up  with  relatives  tn  make- 
ablft.  UBaaaMarf.  aubatandard  dweUlnfi,  or 
la  trailers,  rooming  homes,  or  totirtst  oablML 

Other  cities,  notobly  New  York.  hsTa  far 
outdistanced  Detroit  In  supplying  low-cost, 
postwar  houalng  for  veterana 

A  special  stirvey  of  the  ttim-ovcr  rate  In 
tbrca    tamporary    aity 


Ptsher  Homes,  Catallo  Homes,  and  McKeever 
Homes — shows  that  the  preesure  for  housing 
Is  getting  worse  rather  than  better 

Tbase  three  city  projects  consist  cf  1.6M 
vntta  of  poorly  eoaatiucted.  temporary  apart- 
ments heated  with  coal  stoves  and  equipped 
only  with  coal-Qred  cooking  stoves  and  hot 
water  heaters. 

Tiiert  U  a  serious  fire  hasard  at  these 
projects.  They  are  of  flimsy  construction, 
drab  and  uninviting  In  appearance  and  stand 
on  barren  mud  flats  It  is  sctuallv  slum 
boualiig  operated  by  the  city  for  people  well 
sbia  to  afford  something  better. 

They  are  the  leaat  desirable  city-oi^erated 
housing  projecu  and  the  flrst  ones  tn  which 
a  vacancy  factor  would  be  noticed  In  the 
event  that  the  bovMng  sbortege  eaaed  even 
slightly. 

Tbtel  move-outs  from  theae  three  projects 
were  as  follows: 

!»♦« - tn 

i»*« »32 

»M7 aw 

Por  Jsnuary  of  this  year  the  mo-/e-outs 
from  these  projects  wera  even  below  the 
monthly  avsrafs  fdr  1M7 

No  blame  SlWIlM  h^  attached  to  ary  gov- 
OTmnsntal  afSNgf  lb  Detroit  for  the  bsd  eon- 
ditio*  of  umos  tivw  projsats. 

Tba  Fsdsral  OovamoMBt  foiead  (bis  hous* 
taf  on  tia  during  the  war;  we  ettll  r.ted  It 
badly  We  are  doing  the  best  that  ran  b« 
dona  with  limited  funds  to  maintain  It. 

A  bousing  survey  of  Detroit  made  last 
April  shows  B  total  vacancy  of  only  savan* 
tenths  of  1  percent  Of  thaaa  only  oooHl 
of  1  percent  were  being  offarad  for  rant 
tba  otbar  sU<tsnths  for  ssle. 

Tbs  toaant  selrction  oOca  of  the  houslag 
eommlaakm  receives  hundreds  of  sppeals 
every  week  from  fsmtllea  thst  are  in  dira 
distress  as  a  result  of  the  housing  shirtaga. 

Nine  out  of  10  of  theae  distressed  fam- 
Ulea  have  to  be  turned  down.  It  U  not  a 
qucatlon  of  money.  Most  of  these  famUlea 
can  afford  a  rent  of  140  to  130  a  mon'h  It 
la  simply  a  question  of  not  enough  housing. 

Consider  a  typical  family  that  the  city 
cannot  provide  houalng  for.  The  husband 
Is  sick  and  barely  hanging  onto  his  Job. 
The  wife  U  pregnant  and  has  two  other  small 
ebUdren  to  care  for.  They  are  llvUig  In  a 
dBH|>.  poorly-beated  tjaaament  room  with 
broken  plumbing  fliturrs. 

Thev  produce  competent  medical  evidence 
that  the  health  of  one  or  more  members  of 
the  family  will  be  seriously  endangered  If 
they  remain  In  their  present  quarters. 

Yet  nothing  can  be  done  for  thfm  There 
are  war  veterans  in  the  same  fix  that  must 
be  taken  cars  of  flrat  and  there  are  oihera 
who  ara  actually  out  in  the  street  thst  must 
be  cared  for 

It  all  adds  up  to  a  disgraceful  picture  of 
civic  neglect  and  faUura  by  Government 
to  meet  the  basic  needs  of  lu  cltlsens. 

What  can  be  done  at  thla  point? 

We  respectfully  recommend  a  legislative 
houalng  progiam  to  provide  these  three  Un- 
medlate  objectlvea: 

1.  Maintain  all  6.000  unite  cf  temporary 
bousing  In  operaUon  for  at  least  3  years  and 
possibly  for  5  yean,  or  aa  long  as  th're  Is 
need. 

2.  Proceed  with  tiie  construction  or  ths 
Jeffries  and  Douglass  houalng  projects,  and 
any  further  public  houalng  that  can  posalbly 
be  attained  within  the  flnanclai  borri)wlng 
powar  of  the  Pedanl.  SUte.  and  city  gov- 
emmants. 

3.  Restore  otir  permanent  low-rent  leder- 
ally  atdad  fvojecte  to  thalr  original  purpose 
of  sarvlng  low -income  families  only. 

We  believe  that  the  moat  effective  placa  of 
Pedsrai  leglalatlon  to  accomplish  theaa  enda 
and  alao  to  Uunch  a  broad  attack  on  ths 
boualng  problem  gonarally  U  tha  Taft-Klan- 
dar-Wsfnar  bUL 
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There  wUl  be  a  serious  effort  made  In  Con- 
gress to  pass  this  bill  within  the  next  2 
months  and  we  urge  the  common  council  to 
once  again  go  on  record  In  favor  of  it  and 
to  Instruct  the  corporation  counsel's  legls- 
istlve  representatives  to  go  to  work  for  lu 
adoption. 

The  public-housing  section  la  the  kernel 
of  this  bill  and  It  should  be  kept  In  the  Taft- 
SUander-Wagner  blU  or  enacted  as  separate 
legislation. 

We  also  urge  endorsement  of  the  Celler 
bill  which  would  raise  the  permissible  per- 
room  cost  of  public-housing  projects  to 
$1.7£0  or  12.000  If  necessary  and  would  pave 
the  way  for  the  Jeffries  and  Douglass  proj- 
ects either  in  their  present  form  or  as  smaller 
projects,  and  recommend  that  its  provisions 
be  incorporated  In  the  Taft-EUender-Wagner 

bill 

We  have  asked  the  city  controller  to  pre- 
pare four  financing  plans  for  the  Jeffries 
and  Douglsss  projecu.  as  follows: 

1.  Under  present  laws  with  the  existing 
•14.000.000  loan  contract  and  with  supple- 
mentary help  from  the  city,  county,  or  Stale 
governnirnti 

a  Under  the  Taft-Ellfnder-Wagner  and 
Celler  bills  with  the  existing  114,000,000  loan 
contract  and  with  city,  county,  and  State 
funds.  If  necessary. 

a  As  a  100-perrsnt  city  project  using  either 
faith  and  credit,  revenue,  or  mortgage  bonds, 
or  any  combination  of  the  thres, 

4  As  a  combined  Ctty-StsU  project,  using 
the  method  thst  has  been  successfully  em* 
|)i(  >ed  In  New  York  to  construct  sight  large 
{Hmtwur  low-rent  projects. 

In  the  event  plan  4  appears  (ssslble,  ws 
shall  ask  you  to  request  the  Stele  legislsture 
to  submit  a  housing  bond  issue  to  the  voters. 

Another  possibility  for  obtaining  State  as- 
BlsUnce  would  be  a  veterans'  housing  loan  to 
Detroit  from  the  »80,000.000  veterans'  trust 
fund. 

The  problem  of  keeping  our  8,000  unite  of 
temporary  war  housing  going  for  /incilher  3 
to  5  year*  Is  not  a  simple  one. 

Under  existing  legislation  we  must  start 
tearin?  this  housing  down  before  July  25. 
1»49 — Just  16  months  from  now. 

In  view  of  the  exUtlng  housing  shortage 
and  the  fact  that  8.200  families  will  be  dis- 
possessed by  the  Lodge  and  Ford  expressway 
construction  during  the  summer  of  1949.  the 
elimination  of  this  temporary  war  housing  in 
Burh  a  short  time  Is  unthinkable. 

Except  for  the  McKeevcr  project,  these 
temporary  structures  are  on  leased  lend  and 
the  leases  expire  July  25.  1950. 

At  least  one  of  the  owners  of  this  leased 
land  Is  already  exerting  pressure  for  the  dis- 
continuance of  the  Moseley  homes— 280 
dwelling  units — so  that  the  land  can  be 
cleared  for  use  as  a  site  for  a  factory. 

We  have  also  received  grapevine  reports 
that  speculators  are  buying  up  the  land  on 
which  our  scattered  temporary  units  are  lo- 
cated with  the  view  to  moving  in  as  slum 
landlords  when  the  Federal  disposal  pro- 
gram gels  under  way  after  July  25,  1949. 

The  Miller  bill  now  pending  In  Congress 
would  postpone  the  disposition  of  all  per- 
manent Lanham  Act  housing  Indefinitely. 
We  urge  that  this  bill  be  amended  to  Include 
temporary  Lanham  Act  housing  as  well  and 
that  It  be  enacted. 

In  the  event  this  Is  not  done,  we  urge  Fed- 
eral legislation  which  would  turn  this  tem- 
porary housing  over  to  cities  after  July  25. 
1949.  under  favorable  flnanclai  terms  which 
would  permit  extensive  repair  and  main- 
tenance expenditures. 

If  this  Is  done  we  recommend  that  the 
common  council  condemn  the  land  on  which 
these  temporary  projects  are  located  to  per- 
mit their  use  beyond  the  July  25,  1950.  date 
on  which  the  leases  terminate. 

We  recommend  that  the  common  council 
direct  the  corporation  counsel  to  start  an  Im- 


mediate study  of  the  possibility  of  condemn- 
ing this  land. 

Disposition  of  this  temjxjrary  housing 
should  be  on  favorable  financial  terms  to  the 
city  as  these  structures  are  reaching  the  point 
where  they  need  major  repair  and  mainte- 
nance expenditures,  and  In  the  case  of  Fish- 
er. CaUllo,  McKeever  and  Valentine  Homes — 
1,918  units — the  replacement  of  coal  stoves 
with  gas. 

New  siding,  painting,  landscaping,  and  ex- 
tensive flre-preventlon  measures  are  also 
needed  for  much  of  the  temporary  war  hous- 
ing. 

Tour  honorable  body  has  already  acted  on 
the  question  of  rent  control  and  It  appears 
likely  that  this  Important  legislation  will  be 
extended  for  another  14  months. 

We  rre  anxious  to  eliminate  the  high- 
Income  families  from  our  permanent  low- 
rent  projecte  and  are  therefore  hopeful  that 
this  extension  of  rent  control  will  not  also 
extend  the  present  Federal  protection  to  the 
over-Income  public-housing  tenants. 

Our  request  that  the  State  Insurance  code 
be  amended  to  permit  life-Insurance  com- 
panies to  Invest  In  Michigan  real  estate  for 
mors  than  10  years  is  before  the  governor 
now. 

We  hops  that  this  will  be  acted  upon  fav- 
orably by  the  coming  special  session  of  ths 
legMaturs, 

We  also  strongly  reonmmend  clarifying 
Fsdrrsl  leglslstlon  to  gusrsntes  ths  city  s 
propsr  tax  return  on  our  permanent  projects. 

Under  present  federal  law  and  an  adverss 
Interpretation  by  ths  comptrollsr  gsnersl  ths 
city  Is  In  serious  dsngsr  of  losing  s  large 
share,  or  all,  of  ths  1298,600  of  tax  revenue 
the  city  Is  now  receiving. 

We  recigntze  that  this  will  be  sharply  re- 
duced with  the  reversion  of  our  permanent 
projects  to  low-rent  operation,  perhaps  to  a 
figure  of  approximately  $72,800  per  year,  but 
we  don't  believe  this  reduction  should  be 
nearly  as  drastic  as  presently  Indicated. 

Our  recommendations  to  Congress  on  tax 
payments  are  two-fold: 

1.  That  appropriations  providing  for  an- 
nual contributions  be  restricted,  In  the  case 
of  paymenU  In  lieu  of  taxes,  by  the  terms 
of  existing  contracts  and  not  by  the  terms 
of  the  original  contract. 

2.  That  Congress  consider  legislating  In 
the  broad  field  of  payment  in  lieu  of  tax  In 
order  to  provide  a  more  equitable  basis  for 
the  subsidies  to  be  supplied  by  the  Federal 
and  local  governments  which  would  result 
In  a  policy  at  least  as  favorable  to  the  local 
government  as  that  provided  under  recent 
PHA  policy. 

We  feel  that  Congress  has  completely  lost 
sight  of  the  original  theory  of  subsidy  which 
provides  that  five-sixths  would  be  made  by 
the  Federal  Government  and  one-sixth  by 
local  government. 

In  recent  years,  the  local  government  has 
been  contributing  a  subsidy  that  Is  nearer 
five  times  that  of  the  Federal  Government. 

Summarizing,  we  recommend  that  the  fol- 
lowing pending  and  proposed  pieces  of  legis- 
lation be  endorsed  by  the  common  council: 

1.  The  Taft-EUender-Wagner  bill,  without 
crippling  amenduients. 

2.  The  Celler  bill  to  lift  the  per  room  cost 
of  new  public  housing. 

3.  The  Miller  bill,  with  suggested  amend- 
menU  to  postpone  disposition  of  temporary 
housing. 

4.  A  rent-control  bill  which  does  not  con- 
tinue the  protection  to  over-Income  families 
In  low-rent  public  housing. 

5.  A  State  law  similar  to  that  in  New 
York  and  Illinois  providing  for  assistance 
to  public  housing. 

6.  An  amendment  to  the  State  insurance 
act  permitting  Insurance  companies  to  In- 
vest in  multiple  housing  developmente  for 
an  unlimited  period. 

7.  A  Federal  law  to  clarify  the  amount  of 
local  taxes  that  can  be  collected  on  housing 
projecte. 


8.  A  Federal  law  turning  temporary  proj- 
ects over  to  the  city  on  favorable  flnanclai 
terms. 

9.  Action  by  the  common  councU  to  con- 
demn the  land  now  being  leased  for  tem- 
porary war  housing. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

FiNLAT  C.  Amuf. 

President 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALLEN  J.  ELLENDER 

or  LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  March  19  (legislative  day  of 
Monday.  March  IS).  1948 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President.  I  a.sk 
unanlmou.s  con.scnt  to  hnvc  printed  In 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  editorial 
which  appeared  In  the  Tlmcn-Picayune. 
on  March  12. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Ricoap, 
as  follows: 

{from  ths  New  Orleans  (Ls.)  Tlmss*Plesyuns 
of  Mnrch  12,  104SI 

"TO  IMAKB  IT  LUML" 

Chairman  FrsousoN,  of  ths  Sensts  Judlcl* 
ary  Subcommittee,  announced  yesterday 
that  his  group  has  begun  a  redraft  of  the 
antllynching  bill  "to  maki  It  legal  and  ef- 
fective." He  sounds  an  encouraging  note  U 
he  means  that  there  are  antllynching  Sena- 
tora  who  are  still  reluctant  to  lynch  the  Con- 
stitution. That  Federal  charter  seemingly 
has  fallen  Into  disrepute  In  certain  congres- 
sional circles  because  it  operates  as  a  re- 
striction upon  extra-legal  legislative  pro- 
posals put  forward  primarily  as  bids  for 
pressure-group  votes. 

If  the  Senate  subcommittee  seriously  Ukes 
the  Constitution  Into  lU  reckoning.  It  can 
only  propose.  In  our  belief,  a  Constitutional 
amendment  vesting  In  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment the  police  powers  now  reserved  to  the 
States.  That  Is  the  Constitutionally  pje- 
scribed  and  time-honored  way  to  make  such 
shifts  or  give  the  Federal  Government  new 
powers.  It  was  used  to  esUblish  the  Federal 
Income  tax  system,  and  later  to  permit  the 
noble  experiment  with  prohibition  by  co- 
ercion. When  the  latter  experiment  failed, 
the  enabling  Constitutional  amendment  was 
duly  repealed  Instead  of  Just  being  laughed 
off. 

But  the  congressional  mood  seemingly  has 
changed  and  respect  for  constitutional  re- 
qulremente  has  faded  to  the  point  that  few 
expect  Senator  Ferguson's  subcommittee  to 
adopt  the  constitutional  method  for  exten- 
sion of  Federal  police  powers  to  cover  the 
dying  evil  of  lynching  In  the  South.  Tuske- 
gee's  statisticians  could  report  only  one  such 
crime  last  year,  and  conceded  that  several 
were  prevented  by  State  and  local  authorities. 
Perhaps  the  subcommittee  could  reframe  the 
pending  bill  to  make  It  apply  to  lynchlngs  by 
gangsters  In  northern  cities  and  to  such 
political  incidents  as  Scotorlglo's  liquidation 
In  nine  old  New  York.  But  that  Is  not 
probable  either,  since  It  might  Irrltete  politi- 
cally potent  pressure-groups  and  gang  lead- 
ers in  doubtful  Northern  States. 

In  any  case  the  Senate  subcommittee's  un- 
dertaking to  make  the  antllynching  bill 
effective  and  legal  ought  to  arouse  lively 
national  interest.  If  It  should  serve  to 
create  a  more  active  congressional  Interest  in 
the  Federal  ConsUtutlon.  It  might  do  |reat 
good. 
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W^y   Tm   OaMt   Get   Akcad   ••   Yow 
Fatker  Did 


to 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ROBERT  F.  RICH 

or  rSNMBTLVAlflA 

N  THE  HOUSK  OF  RKPRB8ENTATTVES 

Monday.  March  22.  1948 

\ir.  RICH.    Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
extend  my  remarks  In  the  Ricoao.  I 

Include  the  following  statement : 

Vht  Tou  Camnot  Get  Ahead  as  Youa 

Patbxb  Dn> 
The  Cnlt«d  8Ut«  !•  being  forced  toward 
»ot  laium  by  •  Ux  rcToluUon  of  far-reacning 
CO  ispquences. 

y  Ve  bave  not  yet  felt  fully  tb«  deadly  tm- 

|M^t  of  tbls  revolution  because  inflation  and 

poatwar  boom  have  delayed  Ita  effecu. 

^t  from  now  on.  more  and  more  people 

'  *  fad  lu  bite.    Already  it  la  the  dominant 

tt  In  our  economic  life.     Already  It  la 

major  factor  In  our  chances  of  keeping 

joba  and  of  getting  ahead. 

'  lere  are  some  pertinent  facta  on  thia  tax 

iwiQtutlon: 

:  TAX   LOAD  THAT  OTT*   HATKJN  CAW   SAmT 
cluurT    HA*    LONG    BIMCX    FABaXD    THE    DANCBI 
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APPENDIX  TO  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 


Our  capiuilatle  tystem  Is  in  real  aanger 

wh  pn  taxM  taka  more  than  20  percent  of  our 

na  ional  tncone.  or  30  cents  out  of  every  lo- 

—     I  dollar.     Beyond  that  point  there  are 

sufficient  dollars  left  In  private  bands 

capitalistic  America  to  raise  the  capital 

rcq  ilred  to  keep  Its  Industry  going.     So  w« 

are  right  now  being  nudged  fiuther  and  fur- 

thc '  Into  soclallam. 

fjar  today,  taxes  take  25  percent  of  n»- 

Income,  or  25  cents  out  of  every  in- 

doliar. 


The 


TAX   arvoLunoN    has   uhdexcut   thx 
:  Hcumeaa  that  Hxtr  ua  to  err  ahxao 

group  whose  Incomes  range  from  $5,000 

now   txn^s   orer,  about   one-half   of   tu 

Inoome  to  Inderal.  SUte.  and  local  tax 

Before  the  war.  this  iroap  gave 

tax  coHectors  one-third  of  Ita  collective 


tne  ime 


aharp  contrast,  the  trroup  of  people  with 
DCS  under  W.OOO  pays  the  tax  collectors 
]  lercent  of  Its  inconse  for  direct  and  hld- 
~  (mostly  hidden)  taxes — against  18  psr- 
before  the  war.  Thla  kmar-bra^et 
needs  Immediate  tax  r«llef  but  I  be- 
most  sincerely  that  persons  earning 
than  $6,000  have  a  very  vital  reason  for 
rapporttng  tax  relief  m  the  much  more 


tncvmcs 
30 
den 
cen 

grofp 
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JO 


heafUy  hit  upper  brackets. 

you  get  ahead,  you  expect  yo\ir  taxes 

up.     Taxes  should  be  levied.  In  prln- 

\  according  to  abUlty  to  pay.     But  today 

rates  rise  so  sharply  that  they  virtually 

roy  all  Incenttvea  to  g«t  ah^d.  to  save. 

to  Invest  In  new  and  untried  enterprlasa 

open  up  new  Jobs.     The  progressive  tax 

now  carried  to  punitive  extremes  has 

a  destructive  tax  revolution. 

the  United  States,  envied  by  all  the 

for  the  wealth  It  has  won  under  capt- 

e  Ineantlvea.  has  cut  its  Incsntlvss  be- 

tbosa  otfered  by  that  state  whose  police 

strike  terror  into  the  hearts  of  all 


beet  me 
T<iday 

.  woria 
tall«k: 
low 

methods 
worl  ers 
8c  Viet 
wrlt'rs 


Russia  rewards  successful  managers. 
,  and  sclentista  better  relatively  than 
under  our  present  tax  system, 
revolution  that  sweeps  away  Incentives 
quickly  sweep  away  our  free  enterprlas 
J.     The   only  substitute  ever   foond 
Incentive  Is  the  whlp-and-laah  oan. 
puls^  of  the  pollc*  state.    And  no  police 
has  ever  been  abls  to  match  the  pro- 
duction of  a  free  people  with  a  free  economy 


that   gives   adequate   rewards   to   Individual 
producers. 


TAX   ixvoLirnoH   KRa  aooi 

AMXaiCAM  B    CHAMCXa    O 

JOS  AMD  or  cvrmw  amxao 

If  you  make  less  than  aS.OOO  a  year  you 
may  well  aak  why  yo«  should  worry  about  a 
tax  re^oimhm  that  sanaa  dtraetad  at  the 

comparatlraly  aaaall  group,  about  10  percent 
of  American  famlhes.  who  make  95.000  a 
year  or  more. 

The  answer.  It  saems  to  me.  Is  that  risk 
capital,  the  money  that  makes  new  Jobs 
when  invested  In  growing  eompanlss  or  In 
new  buaUMiMa.  must  coma  largely  from  ths 
people  mafehit  ■»»■«  than  M.00e  a  year.  The 
others  tisually  cannot  afford  to  take  any  risks 
with  their  savings. 

It  was  the  savings  of  this  10-percent  group 
that  made  possible  the  huge  growth  In  Amer- 
ican Industry  and  American  Jobs  and  our 
progress  !n  raising  American  living  standards 
in  the  years  before  1930 

Now  th^  Government  is  taking  so  much 
frtan  the  10-percent  grotip  In  taxes  that  they 
cannot  afford  to  rlak  any  savings  they  man- 
age to  sccumulate.  Most  of  their  savings 
now  go  to  Insurance  companies  and  savings 
banks  which  are  barred  by  law  from  making 
risky  investments  or  Investments  even  In 
seasoned  common  stocks. 

The  flow  of  risk  capital  from  this  lO-per- 
ceut  group  can  only  be  renewed  by  reducing 
their  taxes.  The  restilt  will  benefit  everyone 
over  the  dllBcult  years  to  come  by  providing 
more  and  steadier  employment  for  all. 

The  cost  of  the  presently  proposed  reduc- 
tion, less  than  1  percent  of  the  natlotuU  In- 
come, can  well  come  out  of  current  revenue 
surplus.  It  will  be  repaid  manyfold  by  ths 
new  enterprises  It  will  stimulate. 

4.  JOBS  wnx  as  lost  tr  kbk  capttal  Dota  hot 
nvcaxAsa 

Unless  the  flow  of  risk  capital  Into  busi- 
ness can  be  doubled  and  trebled  In  the  next 
few  years,  business  Investment  In  Job-mak- 
ing new  plans  and  equipment  win  drop 
sharply.  The  McGraw-Hill  survey  of  pros- 
pective capiui  expenditures,  reported  In  the 
previous  editorial  In  this  series,  made  that 
quite  clear. 

When  such  a  drop  In  buslncsa  tnvestment 
has  come  In  the  past.  It  has  broxight  with  It 
a  general  slump  In  bvislness — and  unemploy- 
ment. 

As  we  work  through  the  enormous  de- 
maud  for  goods  of  all  kinda  built  up  during 
the  war  years,  and  as  the  war-accumulated 
aavlngs  oi  bualnsasaa  and  Individuals  are 
spent.  It  will  ba  harder  and  harder  to  keep 
productloa  and  employment  at  today's  high 
levels. 

Then — at  the  very  time  that  we  shall  need 
all  otir  drive  to  maintain  prosperity — we 
shall  t>e  hit  by  the  full  impact  of  the  tax 
revolution. 

S.    COMPOTTIfinifG     THXSX     TSOTTUaa     18     A     TAX 

ststxm  AS  otrr  or  datx  as  an  oxcakt 
Twenty  years  ago,  when  taxes  took  only  12 
cents  out  of  the  national-Income  dollar,  our 
ratUetrap  tax  system  was  little  more  than  a 
nuisance.  Today,  when  It  takes  twice  as  big 
a  bite,  lu  double  taxing  of  ths  earnings  of 
Investors,  lu  discriminatory  excises,  and  the 
overlapping  of  Federal.  SUte,  and  local  levies 
ars  a  fatal  handicap.  A  new  system,  a  fair 
ayatem.  a  rewarding  system.  Is  a  necessity  if 
American  Initiative  and  enterprise  are  to 
have  a  fair  chance. 

What  Congress  does  now  about  Federal 
taxes  will  bear  crucially  on  our  ability  to 
sustain  pro^tarlty. 

By  damandlng  economy  in  Government 
and  by  redealgnlng  the  tax  system  to  stimu- 
late initiative  and  risk  taking,  Coogrsss  can 
multiply  many  times  our  chancaa  ot  main- 
taining full  employment  and  of  ralalng  Uvlnc 
standards. 


By  allowing  people  to  save  more  and  by 
ranavtag  the  incentive  to  risk  capital  in  new 
antaipilta.  Congress  can  actually  insure  a 
Mggar  tax  return  In  the  years  ahead.  More 
business  will  result — and  pay  more  taxes. 

That  Is  the  only  way  that  a  fr-e  people 
with  a  free  soonomy  can  carry  the  tax  load. 

That  Is  tha  beat  way  that  our  Oo^/emment 
can  Improve  otir  chances  of  keeping  our  Jobs 
and  of  getting  ahead.     I  suggest  tha:  you  dls- 
cusa  these  viui  matters  with   your  chosen 
rspraacutatlves   In  Oongreaa.   In   your   State 
government,  in  yo«r  local  community. 
Jamxs  H.  McGsaw.  Ct  . 
President,    McOfw-Hill    Publithtng 
Co..  Inc. 


Development  of  Submaraieg 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

cr 

HON.  BURNET  R.  MAYBANK 

OF  SOUTH  CASOLINA 

Df  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  March  22  (legislative  day  of 
Monday.  March  IS),  1948 

Mr.  MAYBANK.  Mr.  President.  I  a.-'k 
unanimouii  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
RicotD  an  article  dealing  with  the  de- 
velopment of  submarines,  written  by 
Ansel  E.  Talbert.  and  published  in  the 
New  York  Herald  Tribune  of  March  21. 
1948. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Reco«o. 
as  follows: 

Navt  Is  DEvnopiNc  SusMAarnxs  To  Take  WAa 
TO  Foe  s  Doobstxp— Rxsxabch  on  Rockxts 
AND  GcioxD  Miasnas  Spkxdcd  on  Trccbt 
That  Undtxsxa  CaAir  Coxtld  Takx  Thxm 
TO  Emcnvx  Rancx  ih  Ant  Paxt  or  Glcbx 

(By  Ansel  E.  Talbert) 
The  tJnlted  States  Navy  today  Is  rapidly 
Integrating  new  and  revoliitlonary  weapons 
Into  Its  operations.  Subaartoea  and  alr- 
planaa  have  thrtist  ses  power  Into  the  third 
dimension.  Now  Navy  strategists  are  .olnlng 
these  Instruments  up  with  the  atomic  bomb 
and  the  guided  missile.  Their  objective  Is 
the  creation  of  a  global  fleet  that  can  control 
communications  on  the  70  percent  of  ths 
earth's  surface  covered  with  water,  and  also 
extend  the  Navy's  offensive  power  far  Inland 
on  every  continent. 

The  major  etrUting  forces  of  the  Navy  at 
present  consl&t  of  two  stirface-carrler  task 
fleets,  one  on  esch  coast  composed  of  six  car- 
riers backed  up  by  other  unlu.  Navy  chiefs 
envision  these  forces,  whose  range  is  con- 
stanUy  being  extended  by  new  aircraft  and 
carrier  designs.  Joined  In  the  future  by  packs 
of  long-range  submarines. 

Almost  Impossible  to  detect  by  radar  and 
other  electronic  countermeasures.  these  sub- 
marines will  be  capable  of  high  underwater 
q>eeds  and  long  periods  of  cruising  rub- 
merged. 

AWAT  nOM  OCX  SHOBZa 

Admiral  of  the  Fleet  Chester  W.  NlmlU  has 
disclosed  that  a  prime  function  of  the  Navy 
la  to  carry  the  war  to  any  enemy  of  this  Na- 
tion so  that  It  will  not  be  fought  on  United 
States  soil.  One  future  method  of  doing  this, 
he  said,  would  be  by  "submarines  projecting 
guided  missiles  and  rockets." 

In  the  event  of  war.  the  Navy  would  shift 
these  highly  mobile  carriers  and  mlssUe- 
launchlng  submarines  off  an  enemy  coasp. 
From  these  bases,  possibly  the  only  ones 
within  striking  range  available  without  as- 
sault and  conqueat.  ths  Navy  would  strike 
awlfUy  at  centers  of  enemy  power. 
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Kavy  strategists  believe  that  mobile  sur- 
face and  undersea  carriers  employing  decep- 
tion and  stealth  can  make  Intercontinental 
weapons  out  of  very  fast  but  relatively  short- 
ranged  planes  or  missiles. 

This  present  Navy  concept  was  Implied 
many  years  ago  by  America's  prime  exponent 
of  sea  power.  Admiral  Alfred  Thayer  Mahan, 
who  observed  that  the  "unresting  progress 
of  mankind  causes  a  continual  change  In 
the  weapons."  It  also  bears  out  Gen.  Billy 
Mitchell,  the  Nation's  outsUndlng  air  strate- 
gist. 

During  his  bitter  controversy  about  the 
merit  of  battleships  versus  airplanes.  General 
Mitchell  wrote  that  "the  tremendous  power 
of  su'omarlnes  is  Just  beginning  to  be  under- 
stood."    He  added: 

"Their  offensive  power  Is  developing. 
Undoubtedly  submarines  will  be  developed 
Into  undersea  aircraft  carriers  in  addition  to 
their  other  uses." 

A    NEW    CLASS    OF    SUBM.^HINES 

The  view  of  Navy  chiefs  Is  that  large  sub- 
mersible aircraft  carriers  may  have  to  await 
atomic  propulsion,  but  a  new  class  of  high 
speed  gulded-mlssUe  launching  submarines 
called  SSGs  has  Just  been  created. 

The  Navy  U  devoting  a  greater  percentage 
of  lu  research  and  development  funds  to 
guided  missiles  than  to  any  other  caU^gory 
of  research,  according  to  Rear  Adm.  Daniel 
V.  Gallery.  Assistant  Chief  of  Naval  Opera- 
tions for  Guided  Missiles.  He  Is  of  the  opin- 
ion that  'the  guided  missile  will  give  the 
Navy  offensive  power  as  never  before." 

At  Chlncoteague,  Va.,  the  Navy  air  arm. 
which  holds  the  present  world  speed  and 
distance  records,  has  Just  organized  Aircraft 
Develcpment  Squadron  2  (VX-2).  It  has 
given  thla  unit  the  mission  of  testing  and 
operating  plloUess  aircraft,  guided  mlssUes. 
and  other  electronic  developments. 

At  Point  Mugu.  Calif.,  missiles  of  sonic 
and  supersonic  speeds  developed  by  Kavy 
scientists  are  dally  hitting  targeU  many 
miles  out  to  sea. 

Some  strategists  believe  that  In  event  of 
a  future  world  conflict,  aircraft  and  guided 
missiles  may  be  directed  across  the  North 
Polar  Ice  cap  along  air  routes  which  are  the 
shortest  ones  between  North  America  and  the 
Europe-Asia  land  mass. 

The  Navy,  which  has  been  exploring  the 
Arctic  for  almost  a  century,  during  the  last 
2  years  has  sent  both  submarines  and  aircraft 
carrieis  cruising  under  and  into  the  polar 
Ice  fields. 

Two  scientists  engaging  In  the  Navy's  vast 
program  of  research.  Dr.  John  Graham  and 
Dr.  John  Barghausen.  of  the  applied  physics 
laboratory  of  Johns  Hopkins  University,  have 
been  Investigating  Arctic  disturbances  such 
as  the  Aurora  Borealls 

Tliese  scientists,  members  of  the  group  that 
developed  the  proximity  fuse  and  the  Navys 
l,500-mile-an-hour  ram  Jet  missile,  made  this 
study  with  the  object  of  discovering  what 
effect  such  phenomena  might  have  on  the 
performance  of  guided  missiles.  Other  mem- 
bers ere  analyzing  factors  that  might  Inter- 
fere with  radar  and  radio  In  the  Arctic. 

XrSH   NEW  ROBOT  CALCULATOR 

At  the  Naval  Proving  Ground  at  Dahlgren, 
Va.,  the  Navy  is  rushing  to  completion  the 
assembly  of  a  huge  calculating  machine  de- 
signed by  Prof.  Howard  H.  Aiken  of  Harvaid 
University.  Computations  Involved  In  pre- 
dicting the  characteristics  of  guided  missiles 
will  form  a  major  part  of  the  machine's  work. 

In  addition  to  the  SSG  guided  missile 
launching  class,  another  new  submarine 
class,  designed  to  serve  as  mobile  radar  picket 
boats  and  defensive  fighter  or  missile  control 
centers,  has  been  added  to  Navy  nomencla- 
ture. The  prototype  of  this  class,  designated 
SSH's  was  Inspected  a  few  days  ago  at  Key 
West.  Fia..  by  President  Trvunan. 


In  an  emergency,  a  thousand-mile-long 
picket  line  composed  of  numbers  of  these 
radar  boats  could  be  formed  hundreds  of 
miles  off  the  east  and  west  coasts  of  the 
United  States. 

This  picket  line  would  be  able  to  detect 
enemy  aircraft  winging  toward  the  conti- 
nental United  States  from  any  quarter  and 
to  direct  defensive  measures  against  them. 
Troop-carrying  submarines  are  projected,  too. 


The  Drama  of  ERP  b  25  Acts 


Put  Freedom  to  Work 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HOMER  E.  CAPEHART 

or   INDIANA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  March  22  (legislative  day  of 
Monday,  March  15).  1948 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record  an  editorial  en- 
titled "Put  Freedom  to  Work,"  appearing 
In  the  Indianapolis  Star  of  March  12. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows:     - 

PUT    FREEEOM    TO    WORK 

Senator  Capehart  yesterday  offered  ills 
amendments  to  the  Marshall  plan.  He  pro- 
poses to  divide  European  aid  Into  two  parts — 
outrlc;ht  relief  and  long-term  loans.  The 
52.OO0.OC0.CO0  relief  program  would  be  han- 
dled oiT  a  government-to-government  basis, 
just  as  Senator  Vandiinbfhg's  bill  outlined  it. 
But  the  lean  program  would  be  handled  by 
an  already  proved  agency  of  the  American 
Government,  the  Reconstruction  Finance 
Corporation.  Tlie  American  RFC  would 
make  loans  to  16  European  RFC'c  set  up  to 
lend  money  directly  to  foreign  businesses  or 
government  agencies,  as  does  our  present 
RFC  program.  Loans  would  thus  be  on  a 
buslness-to-business  basts  Instead  of  a  gov- 
ernment-to-government one. 

And  business  among  the  participating  na- 
tions would  be  handled  in  a  free-enterprise 
fashion  Instead  of  a  wholly  government- 
controlled  one.  It  would  be  financed  by  a 
long-term  revolving  fund  on  a  dollar-match- 
ing basis  The  American  RFC  would  put  up 
half,  the  foreign  nations  the  other  half  by 
using  credits  against  foreign  Investments 
now  safely  and  uselessly  buried  in  the  United 
States. 

Tlie  purpose  of  this  provision  Is  clear.  It 
Is  to  make  the  European  recovery  program 
an  expression  of  the  most  successful  eco- 
nomic system  in  tlie  world  today — the  free 
capitalism  of  America.  And  why  not?  If  we 
really  believe  that  free  economies  do  the  best 
Job,  why  should  we  not  Insist  that  the  help 
we  offer  be  given  under  that  best  system? 
We  know  it  works.  If  it  works  here.  It  will 
work  elsewhere. 

If  the  emergency  Is  so  great  that  these 
RPC'a  cannot  be  set  up  in  time  to  stave  off 
foreign  financial  collapse,  the  Congress  can 
authorize  an  immediate  advance  of  $1,000.- 
000,000  by  the  RFC  as  the  Vandenberg  bill 
recommends.  Then  the  Capehart  amend- 
ment can  be  put  Into  effect  shortly  there- 
after. 

The  European  aid  program  mtist  have  the 
full  confidence  of  the  American  people.  If 
It  Is  truly  an  American  plan.  It  will  have  that 
confidence.  As  Senator  Capehart  put  it: 
"I  am  for  stopping  this  bully  (Russia),  too, 
but  I  would  also  like  to  see  it  done  by  hitting 
him  right  square  In  the  teeth  with  a  good 
solid  punch  of  Americanism  that  would 
scatter  a  bit  of  freedom  aroimd  this  war- 
tattered  globe." 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RALPH  W.  GWINN 

or  NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATU'ES 
Monday.  March  22,  ^948 

Mr.  GWINN  of  New  York,  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  American  people  have  not 
yet  been  told  the  real  drama  that  led  to 
the  Marshall  plan. 

In  desperation  the  Congress,  each 
Member  in  his  own  way  has  been  left  to 
dig  out  the  true  facts  of  the  so-called  Eu- 
ropean recovery  program.  With  inade- 
quate tools,  no  money  or  time  left  we 
must  break  through  the  wall  of  official 
secrecy  and  propaganda  surrounding  this 
bold  Socialist  blueprint  for  all  Europe 
that  threatens  us  and  demands  still  an- 
other $17,000,000,000  from  the  American 
people. 

Inasmuch  as  the  story  of  our  involve- 
ment in  International  intrigue  and  secret 
Government  manipulation  is  simply  In- 
credible, it  cannot  be  presented  without 
a  stage.  At  this  time  I  propose  to  give 
you  25  brief  historical  acts  from  the 
postwar  records. 

As  a  prologue  I  quote  from  a  London 
daily  newspaper  to  show  how  freemen 
are  crying  out  everywhere  in  Europe 
against  America  financing  their  socialist 
cabinets  which  oppress  them  and  which 
would  disappear  from  tjie^politlcal  scene 
but  for  the  continued  American  support. 

These  voices  of  Europe  are  not  now  l)e- 
ing  heard  or  heeded  because  socialist 
censorship  has  erected  its  own  iron  cur- 
tains preventing  such  voices  of  freedom 
from  reaching  America. 

For  example,  the  Daily  Express  of 
London  saj's  editorially  day  after  day: 

There  can  be  no  doubt  at  all  abcut  the 
the  Socialists'  motive.  They  realize  that 
Marshall  aid  may  preserve  their  jerry-built 
structure  of  bed  administration  and  crazy 
economics  until  the  general  election  comes. 

In  short,  Brltatn  will  ba  spinning  out  for 
a  few  more  months  the  thin  web  of  illusion 
which  the  Socialists,  in  their  moral  coward- 
Ice  and  conceit,  have  woven  for  her  (January 
16,  1E48). 

The  Marshall  plan  should  not  form  part  of 
Britain's  policy  for  recovery,  because  it  seek) 
only  to  alleviate'  a  symptom  of  distress.  It 
cannot  deal  with  the  underlying  cause  (Feb- 
ruary 10.  1948). 

To  accept  Marshall  ^'.d  Is  to  return  to  the 
bad  days  and  bad  ways  of  the  loan  ($3,750,- 

ooa.cco). 

Ever  since  the  collapse  of  the  disastrous 
American  loan  policy  the  hope  has  been  that 
the  Government  would  not  resort  to  further 
foreign  assistance  In  order  to  overcome 
Britain's  difficulties. 

One  such  fatal  experience  should  hsvs 
sufficed  to  convince  all  thi  Ministers  that 
Britain  must  stand  on  her  own  two  feet  (Jan- 
uary 8,  1948). 

The  dollars  Britain  borrowed  contributed 
directly  to  the  price-rise  In  America.  Hence 
the   disastrous   balance-sheet. 

The  dollars  of  the  Marshall  plan  would 
have  a  similar  result. 

The  first  step  along  the  path  to  sanity 
and  recovery  will  be  taken  In  the  day  that 
the  British  Government,  by  declining  Mar- 
shall aid  for  our  country,  refrains  from 
boosting  prices  In  the  United  States  (Feb- 
ruary 11,  1948). 
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can  begin  today.  If  coviragc  and 
prevail  among  Britain's  leaders — 
If  mmmmm  •■■■•  >o(im  Uietn  round  the 
coxAicU  table  (January  18.  1948). 

qrltaln  baa  tbe  reaourcea  at  home  and  In 
Bmptn.    atwmk  fatttk.  nuoii.  •adurance. 

to  mbIow   th»  old   fabric   oX   uaUonal 
Frotocrtty   (Amuary  8,  1948). 

'  'ou  have  Just  listened  to  the  most  real- 
tot:  c  and  honest  appraisal  of  the  ftlar- 
shiB  plan,  not  from  Washington  or  New 
TO'k  bat  from  England  Itself.  It  Is  un- 
ne<essary  to  remind  this  House  that  the 
na  ional  drcoJatlon  of  the  Daily  Express 
is  ;  .7W^8  daily.  Above  all.  its  re«<iers 
ha  «  voted  4  to  1  approving  these  edl- 
toi  sis  ftiMl  rejecting  in  toto  the  Marshall 
ptijn.  This  4-to-l  opposition  In  England 
that  the  British  appreciate  the 
ooDsequences  of  the  Marshall  plan 
tojAmertca  herself. 

'  ?e  now  present  pktf  ky  piay  the  true 
dn  ma  of  the  manlpulstkHnof  the  Amer- 
ica a  Government,  or  how  the  Brttlah 
8o:iRlt5ts  run  American  foreifm  poHcy: 

ACT  1 

fDd  of  1»46:  The  British  Sociali&t 
nearly  exhausted  the  $3.- 
Americaa  loan.  England 
ngs  much  further  to  the  le/t  while  the 
Of  British  freedom  bitterly  expose 
tikrf  OM  of  American  funds  to  advance 
socjialism  and  defeat  liberty. 
ACT  n 
4a(Hiary  1947 :  Mr.  Morcenthau  having 
the  BritLsh  at  Quebec  $6,500.- 
wlthout  stnngs  for  so-called  re- 
omjery.  If  they  would  sign  the  delndustri- 
itlon  Morgenthau  plan  for  Germany 
we  now  know  from  Mr.  Cortlell  Hull's 
jolrs),  Mr.  Bevin  prewes  Mr.  Mar- 
ahJll  to  make  good  this  promise.  The 
Brt:lsh  are  put  off. 

ACT  m 

Itbruary  1947:  The  British  socialists 
rai  Jlale.  They  stiddnriy  annouixre  the 
wttidrawal  of  BrttMh  troops  from 
Gri  ece.  leaving  the  wlpote  Near  East  out- 
laiiked.  Cooununist  Moscow  watcbes 
■toftiDy. 

ACT  nr 

March  12.  1947:  Mr.  Trtiman  Jumps  In- 
to t  b«  frying  pan  proposing  to  stop  com- 
■M  fttoB  from  going  mto  Qreece  and  Tur- 
key or  from  advaxkring  in  any  other  place 
on  the  globe.  Cost  of  operations  in 
Ort  ece  and  Turkey  estimated  at  $3,000.- 
000  000  by  1949.  The  over-all  unllm- 
Iter. 

ACT.? 

April  1947;  Mr.  Btvln  keepa  DMdlliiff 
Mr.  Marshaa  for  tii«  iwv  Amertean  loan 
wM  KNit  which  Socialism  In  England  U 
dooned.  The  United  StatM  State  De- 
par  jnent  Is  diLpressed  beeaose  It  knows 
tha  the  Contress.  having  been  forced  to 
pay  up  for  the  so-called  Truman  doctrine, 
will  refuse  to  vote  new  bllUom  to  save 
tbe  liondon  planners  from  the  Itwvitable 
fail  ire  of  their  planned  economy. 

ACT  VI 

1  ay  30. 1947:  Six  days  before  Mr.  Mar- 
iftia|]  speaks  at  Harvard,  European  news- 
teU  their  readers  that  once  again 
Am^lca  will  come  through  with  bllliooa 
for  i  new  European  recovery  program. 
It  w  IS  the  British  Foreign  Oflfce  that  in- 


* 
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tiniated  to  these  newspapers  that  the 
United  SUtes  State  Department  had  put 
oat  such  "feelers"  in  London:  also,  that 
It  would  be  easier  to  get  these  billions 
from  the  Congress  If  the  initiative  cotild 
oome  from  Europe  and  not  from  the  State 
Department 

ACT  vn 

June  5.  1947:  Six  days  later  Mr.  Mar- 
shall bows  to  the  ruthless  pressure  of  the 
British  Foreign  OlBce  now  in  the  hands 
of  skillful  socialist  manipolatorB.  With- 
out previous  consultation.  Mr.  Marshall 
announces  at  Harvard  that  America  will 
help  Europe  if  they  would  only  get  down 
to  work  and  produce. 

ACT  vm 

June  6.  1947:  The  very  next  day  the 
American  people  wake  up  startled  to  find 
what  Europe  had  known  for  sone  time, 
that  American  forei(;n  policy  is  made  in 
Europe. 

Mr.  Marshall  had  no  plan,  tlie  Ameri- 
can people  had  none. 

A  sata  fraud  of  amazing  proportions 
was  under  way.  Even  the  name  "The 
Marshall  Plan"  invented  in  Europe. 

ACT  IX 

Mr.  Marshall  .suddenly  finds  himself 
the  hero  of  a  wholly  unexpected  success. 
Again  needled  by  Mr  Bevin.  he  goes  on 
to  tell  the  wtiole  world  that  the  United 
States  will  assist  all  of  Europe,  from  the 
Urals  to  and  Including  the  British  Isles. 

Europe  is  flabliergastcd  by  the  obvious 
Inconsistency  of  the  Marshall  policy  of 
helping  Soviet  Russia  and  all  her  Com- 
munist satellites  with  American  dollars 
as  compared  with  Mr.  Truman's  an- 
nounced policy  of  stopping  communism 
by  American  doBars. 

ACT  X 

June  29.  1947:  Mr.  Molotov  says  "No." 

ACT  XT 

July  3-6eptember  22.  1947:  After  Mr. 
MoiotoVs  dramatic  departure  the  Paris 
planners  of  16  natioos  work  out  a  tre- 
mendous expansion  program  of  planned 
economy  for  western  Europe.  1C40-51. 

Under  this  European  scheme,  the 
American  people  are  Invited  to  foot  the 
bill  of  $29.000.000.COG  In  gifts,  loans. 
Koods.  and  services  from  the  American 
Continent 

The  Under  Saeretary  of  SUte  for 
Economic  Affairs.  Mr.  WtUiam  Clayton 
pleads  with  the  Paris  planners  to  come 
to  their  senses,  which  they  do  by  asking 
America  for  $22.400.000.0GO  plus  a  hand- 
out of  $3,000.000  000  of  America's  gold 
from  Fort  Knox. 

ACT  «n 

Fall  of  1947:  Unbiased  surveys  prove 
ooocJudvely  that  the  ptopwiJ  European 
reootvery  program  camot  work.  There 
Is  neither  manpower  nor  capital  invest- 
ment available  to  meet  th^^  production 
targets.  Abo.  the  suggested  time  j^ched- 
ule  Is  strictly  impossible.  And.  finally, 
ao  vorld  markets  could  possibly  absorb 
tlMM  vasUy  expanded  European  exports. 
ACT  xm 

Fan  of  1947:  In  Washington,  the  State 
Department,  humiliated  by  the  un- 
workability  of  ttie  whale  program  decides 
to  sell  the  Manhall  plan  to  an  unsuspect- 
ing American  public  as  a  "stop 


measure.  All  the  while  the  Europeans 
continue  to  make  trade  pacts  with  Red 
Moscow. 

ACT    m 

Fall  of  1947:  In  Moscow,  the  Kremhn 
decides  that  American  financing  of 
western  Europe  will  enable  the  Mar- 
shall countries  to  help  save  Busria's  sag- 
Ring  economy.  Under  the  Manhall  plan 
the  trade  between  Soviet  Europe  and 
western  Europe  Is  to  be  expanded  to  an 
unprecedented  all-time  high,  indirectly 
financed  by  American  billions. 

ACT   XT 

Fall  o:  1947:  By  skillful  use  of  the 
Lenin  technique  of  prop^anda.  osten- 
sibly opposing  what  they  want  most  of 
all  to  see  happen,  the  Soviet  rulers  begin 
a  violent  smear  campaign  against  the 
Marshall  plan.  They  say  "No"  because 
they  mean  "Yes."  The  Kremlin  sees 
tiia.  the  antl-Ru^a  feeling  in  America 
will  indireciiy  p^^y  off  by  furnishing  tlie 
Soviets  a  $lS.500.000jOOO  trade  from 
wertem  Europe  during  the  next  4  years. 

Goaded  by  the  propaganda  flood  of  a 
naive  State  Department,  private  opinion 
In  America  Ls  taken  in  by  the  Soviet  de- 
ception technique.  Leading  Republicans 
fail  into  the  trap. 

ACT   XTl 

FaU  of  1347;  Feeling  that  Great  Brit- 
ain is  getting  the  lions  share.  France  and 
Italy  demand  that  they  be  given  a  stop- 
gap aid  from  America.  Mr.  Truman 
calls  the  Congress  into  special  session. 
The  interim-aid  gift  is  pressed  through 
the  Congress. 

ACT  xvn 
Pall  cf  1947:  Over  congressional  pro- 
test, Mr.  Marshall  continues  to  dL«:mantle 
Oennan  factories.  In  spite  of  the  ob- 
vious fact  that  European  recovery  can- 
not possibly  succeed  without  a  strong 
and  healthy  Gorman  peace  production, 
the  State  Department  is  still  operating 
a  iioMhle  track  German  policy,  full  of 
cootradlctioas. 

ACT  ivin 

January  1948;  The  unworkable  Social- 
ist European  recovery  program  of  Paris 
is  forced  on  the  Congress.  Political 
manipulations  cut  aiit  the  $17  000.000.000 
figure  A  $6.a00.IM.000  figure,  arrived 
at  by  pure  guess  work,  to  foisted  upon 
the  Congress  as  an  all-or-nothing  de- 
mand. 

ACT  m 

January  1948;  The  United  States  Gov- 
emmeot  suddenly  withdraws  from  btoy- 
ing  in  the  American  commodity  mar- 
kets. Prices  drop.  However,  with  prices 
subsidised,  the  farmers  do  not  ship  their 
Kr^in  or  cattle  to  markets.  They  know 
that  the  alarming  Government  reports 
are  utterly  ficUUoua 

By  dropping  out  of  the  commadUy 
market,  the  administration  aims  at 
lainlnf  a  double  political  purpose;  first, 
to  frighten  the  Congressmen  from  agri- 
cultural dl.nricts  into  voting  for  the 
European  recovery  program:  and  second, 
to  make  the  hard-pressed  American 
fsmilles  believe  that  prices  are  coming 
dovn.  so  they  will  not  discover  soon 
enough  that  the  bUhons  to  State -con- 
trolled European  recovery  program  must 


lead  to  an  even  more  treacherous  Infla- 
tion than  we  already  have. 

ACT  xz 

January  1948:  The  Truman  adminis- 
tration decides  for  the  time  being  to  side- 
step the  insistent  European  clamor  for 
the  $3,000,000,000  gold  from  the  United 
States  Treasury  for  stabilization  of  Euro- 
pean currencies.  That  fight  is  scheduled 
for  a  later  date.  The  State  Department 
wants  to  conquer  the  Congress  by  piece- 
meal methods.  Today  a  crisis;  tomor- 
row a  crisis.  Always  more  billions  of  the 
taxpayers'  money. 

ACT   XXI 

February  1948:  The  Habana  Confer- 
ence of  the  International  Trade  Organi- 
zation reveals  that  the  Europeans  do  not 
intend  to  work  together  as  promised  in 
Paris.  On  the  contrary,  they  hope  to 
build  economic  Woes  and  protective  na- 
tionalist tariffs  throughout  all  of  western 
Europe.  Led  by  the  British  Socialists, 
all  European  governments  prove  to  be 
more  interested  in  their  own  political 
power  than  in  a  truly  European  recov- 
ery. 

ACT    XXII 

February  1948:  The  Congress  grows 
restless  and  suspicious  at  the  mount- 
ing, unmistakable  evidence  of  the  mul- 
tiple political  fraud,  at  home  and  abroad. 
In  connection  with  the  Socialist  Euro- 
pean recovery  program. 
ACT  xxm 

March  2.  1948:  The  International  food 
experts  of  the  United  Nations  disprove 
and  reject  the  grain  figures  advanced 
by  the  United  States  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture. Mr.  Clinton  Anderson.  The 
world  commodity  markets  are  left  in 
chaos:  inflation  goes  on. 

ACT    XXIV 

March  5,  1948:  The  millions  of  Amer- 
ican families  regretfully  discover  that  in 
spite  of  the  so-called  drop  in  future  com- 
modity prices  their  grocery  bills  are  going 
up  and  up.  Americans  realize  that  their 
families,  in  a  month  or  two,  will  face  eco- 
nomic catastrophe  from  uninterrupted 
Inflation  caused  by  the  Government 
itself. 

ACT   ZXV 

March  1948:  Both  Houses  of  Congress 
are  placed  under  Intolerable  political 
pressure  to  pass  the  foredoomed  EXiro- 
pean  recovery  program. 

At  the  same  time  the  State  Depart- 
ment planners  are  themselves  growing 
restless  and  anxious  at  the  increasing 
resistance  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives against  selling  America  down  the 
river  of  state  socialism  at  home  and 
abroad. 

At  last  the  American  i>eople.  acting 
upon  what  little  Information  they  can 
get,  Inspired  by  their  fundamental  In- 
stincts of  freedom  and  righteousness, 
send  waves  of  protests  on  to  the  stage. 
The  fraud  Is  exposed:  the  actors  are  put 
to  flight. 

The  next  act  of  this  drama  Is  up  to 
the  Congress.  Let  every  Member  of  this 
House  go  to  the  people  for  wisdom. 

Let  me  tell  you  that  In  my  district 
where  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune  and 
the  New  York  Times  are  widely  read,  the 


people  are  writing  me  letters,  eight  to  one, 
against  the  Marshall  plan.  They  want 
to  give  relief  to  the  suffering,  through 
private  agencies,  if  possible.  They  want 
free  commerce  and  trade  encouraged  and 
protected,  but  not  socialized  and  con- 
trolled by  Government.  In  line  with  this 
they  approve  the  new  plan  for  European 
recovery  which  I  proposed  to  the  House 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee. 

Either  we  believe  in  the  American  con- 
cept of  freedom,  by  which  we  have  led 
the  world  for  generations.  And  out  of 
which  there  has  come  food,  shelter,  and 
comfort  as  never  before  seen  in  the  world. 

Or  we  deny  our  faith.  We  give  up  our 
leadership.  We  fall  in  line  with  a  so- 
cialist world  scheme  of  planned  economy 
and  lost  liberties.  In  the  end.  we  our- 
selves get  swallowed  up  by  the  pagan 
statism  which  now  has  blacked  out  huge 
areas  of  this  world. 

I  implore  my  colleagues  to  act  in  con- 
formity with  their  faith  in  freedom.  Let 
us  go  out  to  the  American  people  and  find 
courage  anew  to  confess  our  faith  before 
the  whole  world  that  we  Americans  be- 
lieve that  free  men  and  women  every- 
where can  rebuild  the  world  much  better 
than  the  scheming  bureaucrats  of  a  pa- 
gan state  socialism. 

The  Marshall  plan  helps  to  imprison 
the  creative  genius  of  freedom.  We  must 
defeat  it.  Let  the  Congress  enact  a  re- 
covery program  that  liberates  the  world. 
Then  world  recovery  will  not  be  slow  in 
coming. 


The  President's  Civil  Rights  Message 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  TOM  STEWART 

OF   TENNX5SEK  -     . 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  March  22  {legislative  day  of 
Monday,  March  15),  1948 

Mr.  STEWART.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  place  In  the  Ap-  , 
pendix  of  the  Record  an  editorial  from 
the  Courier-Chronicle,  of  Humboldt, 
Tenn..  which  comments  sanely  and 
forcefully  on  the  President's  recent  so- 
called  civil-rights  message.  This  edito- 
rial but  emphasizes  the  southern  view- 
point as  to  certain  parts  of  the  so-called 
civil-rights  message  which  was  based  on 
the  hate,  malice,  and  HI  will  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Committee  whose  report  on  clvU 
rights  Is  a  mendacious  monstrosity. 

The  people  of  the  South  know  some- 
thing about  their  own  problems  and.  as 
Is  pointed  out  in  this  editorial,  both  white 
and  colored  know  the  latent  evils  that 
exist  In  such  legislation  as  the  report 
proposes. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows: 
Nxcao  EDrroR  talks  plainlt  to  his  peopte 

President  Truman  and  his  Committee  on 
Social  Problems  have  done  more  recently  to 
fan  race  hatreds  than  any  one  other  thing 
in  the  last  60  years. 


The  while  people  and  the  Negroes  have 
lived  more  peacefully  In  Tennessee  In  late 
years  than  ever  before  since  the  reconstruc- 
tion days,  with  the  colored  follts  growing 
more  prosperous  than  they  have  ever  l)cen 
before.  New  homes  and  rebuilt  and  repaired 
homes  are  to  be  seen  In  every  Negro  settle- 
ment everywhere  in  this  part  of  the  South, 
and  the  white  people  have  noted  this  pros- 
perity and  tlie  efforts  of  the  colored  people 
to  t)etter  living  conditions ^and  have  compli- 
mented them  on  their  efforts  and  on  their 
savings. 

Now.  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
following  the  report  of  a  hand-plclced  com- 
mittee, which  has  shown  as  little  Judgment 
as  he  has.  Is  making  demands  for  a  speedy 
hop.  skip,  and  Jump  forward  for  colored 
people — a  speed  that  can  mean  a  retardation 
Instead  of  advancement  for  the  people  It  la 
supposed  to  help. 

After  the  Civil  War,  the  South  was  pros- 
trate— as  poor  as  the  war-torn  parts  of  Eu- 
rope and  other  war-damnged  continents:  had 
millions  of  utterly  destitute  ex-slaves  thrown 
Into  Its  lap  to  provide  for  and  to  start  on  the 
way  to  an  Independent  life.  And  It  was  re- 
markable how  well  these  poverty-ridden 
southerners  responded  and  the  progress  they 
made. 

When  the  Confederate  veterans  got  home 
from  war,  leaving  hundneds  of  thousands  of 
their  brothers  In  arms  burled  on  battle 
grounds,  they  found  their  homes,  farms,  fac- 
tories, railroads,  schools  und,  many  times, 
their  churches  in  ashes  or  ruins;  their  slaves 
freed  and  without  any  compensation;  their 
money  voided,  their  savings  in  material 
things  wasted,  their  livestock,  horses,  mules, 
cows,  sheep,  hogs,  and  even  their  poultry 
gone.  Their  only  hope  of  rebuilding  was"  to 
labor  day  and  night,  though  nearly  every 
other  man  was  a  war  cripple,  and  many  were 
In  a  low  state  of  health. 

The  first  thing  was  to  make  livable  their 
old  homes,  or  to  replace  them  with  new  ones. 
Fortunately  most  of  the  Negro  homes  yet 
stood,  and  their  garden  spots  were  ready  to 
produce. 

As  soon  as  homes  were  In  shape  for  use.  old 
schoolhouses  were  repaired  as  best  they 
could  he,  without  money  or  materials,  teach- 
ers were  selected — not  hired — for  most  of 
them  got  only  what  pittance  they  could  from 
tuitlon-paylng  pupils.  Chtxrches  were  cleaned 
up  and  the  old  preachers  went  back  to 
their  work  regardless  of  money.  They  knew 
their  folks  would  do  the  best  they  could  for 
them,  and  they  did. 

The  first  year  after  the  surrender,  scanty 
crops  were  planted,  because  of  lack  of  seed 
and  horsepower.  Much  work  was  done  by 
hand,  nrcessarily.  And  crops  the  first  year 
were  small,  though  the  need  was  great. 

Most  of  the  ex-slaves  did  the  beat  they 
could,  depending  on  their  late  masters  for 
aid.  Some  few  were  enticed  away  by  carpet- 
baggers, who  were  here  to  foment  all  the 
trouble  they  could.  They  were  a  swarm  of 
vultures  at  best.  Preedmen's  Bureaus  were 
set  up  by  the  recoiutructlon  rulers  of  our 
country.  And  they  added  no  Utile  to  the 
troubles  of  the  white  people,  without  any 
sensible  efforts  to  aid  the  Negroes.  The  whole 
reconstruction  scheme  yf%»  a  disgrace  to  the 
United  Slates.  Waving  "the  bloody  shirt"  was 
a  fuU-tlme  Job  In  the  United  Butes  Con- 
gress. 

Instead  of  helping  the  South,  the  Federal 
Government  hurt  the  late  Confederate  SUtes 
in  many  ways.  Neither  our  National  Govern- 
ment nor  any  European  government  extended 
even  a  friendly  hand  to  the  Southern  peo- 
ple. Instead,  tariff  laws,  which  admitted 
foreign  farm  produce  free,  put  a  high  duty  on 
manufactured  products,  and  the  poverty- 
stunned  South,  having  no  manufacturing 
plants  of  any  account,  had  to  pay  robber 
prices  for  such  things  as  our  people  could 
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a  way  to  buy.     Women  and   chlldrm 
In  tbe  fields  from  Biin-up  to  lun- 
to  produce  cotttsi  and  other  products  of 
■nd  forest,  earning  often  leas  than  SS 
cants  per  day.    The  writer  himself,  bom  leaa 
thah  a  half-doaen  years  after  tbe  surrender. 
Om  «rty  atghtiM  to  work  lo  to  14 
toteceo  or  hosing  eotton  for 
Its  a  day.    And  he  was  glad  to  gci  tba 
lusC  to  earn  somcthtnc  between  school 
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beat  friends  the  Negroea  evt*„)iMA  for 

flcat  quarter  of  a  century  after  tha  doaa 

dvU  war.  ware  their  old  masters  and 


tUkTe  seen  my  mother  divide  her  wardroba 
the  cotorad  wonaea  who  ha4  baionged  to 
mothar  and  bar  annl  gai  wsiiia  aha 
badly  sBough.  to  drcaa  them 
o  thay  could  go  to  church. 

m  na^ar  fotgrt  ana  eoUl.  froaty  mom- 
back  In  tha  lato  aarantlea.  two  of  grand- 
ex-aUvea.  Allen  and  Mitchell,  cams 
t>ur  homa.  iraiMlmottasr  bakag  there  at 
tlma.  and  when  aha  aaaaa  out.  thky 
ttaalr  Daarty  bare  faat  and  satd. 
our  foots  are  on  da  gnmnd 
tf«  mighty  cold."  Grandmother  told  tha 
to  go  In  the  kitchen  and  had  the  cook 
:lv«  tham  aoma  food,  and  after  she  was 
tor  a  trip  up  town,  she  told  Allen 
Mitchell  to  follow  her  and  she  went  to 
sfeora  and  bought  them  atraag 
.and  haary  eoata.  suHalta 
gava  the  boys  aoma 
»t,  floiir,  and  some  eoffea.  and  thay 
away  happy.  They  had  farm  produce. 
eaah-asoney  Joba  being  acarca.  thay 
not  gat  clothing  and  Hour  and  coSaa. 
oouatry  navar  aaadad  a  rraedmans 
the  old  a-Onfadtfata  aoldlars  ware 
ha  bureau  a  worth-while  Negro  needed. 
men  for  years  after  tha  war  would 
haaa  alappad  a  buas  aaw  than  to  harm 
faMfly  RagToea  of  tha  community,  or 
Maa  of  nearby  plaasa, 
hava  heard.  "Kick  my  dog  and  you 
me."  Well,  men  of  the  Old  South 
flght  In  a  real  rough  way  If  one  should 
on  thalr  famUy  Negroes.  No;  thay 
lot  need  alien  hlraltafi  to  protect  thaaa. 
but  tha  white  paopla 
too. 

Truman  and  his  adrlaan  better  read 
MUtorlal   from   the   Negro  paper   Ebony. 
was  copied  In  tha  March  number  of 
'  Dtgaat.     It  talla  of  the  racial  panto- 
pretty  much  as  It  is.    This  writer  ai^B 
•*»  carry  a  chip  on  their  shoulders 
a  ara  "radata  do  laaa  than  HlUer 
For  race   hatrad  doaa  not  kru>w 
It  Infests  Nsgroaa  as  well   aa 
"    And  then  ha  goaa  oai  to  say.  "Car- 
tha    Negro's    lot    In    America    la    not 
a  happy  one     •     •     •     But  with  aU 
la  It  so  terrible  to  be  a  Negro  In 
?      Ortalnly    not. 
a  more   proaperoua.   mora  an- 
creatlva  life  than  at  laMt  90 
it  of  tha  world's  population.    In  Italy. 
PalaaOna.  Oraaea.  aouth  AfUea.  India. 
lahad  natlona.  thara 
who  «o«dd  gladly  ehanga  pUeaa 
Iha  Amarlean  nagro.    Around  tha  gloha 
ars  countless  persons  who  arc  fighting 
<  tying  to  win  a  maaaura  of  the  American 
~  '  living  standards,  his  civil  right,  hte 
day  anjoymmt  of  life." 
editorial  qiusted  U  entitled.  "Time  To 
Our  BlaaiingB." 

ara  maraly  throwing  rocks  un- 
trolley.  hoping  to  profit  by  arousing 
tn  the  South  and  everywhere  to 
.  They  want  to  swing  the  electoral 
■oma  doubtful  SUtaa  and  they  cars 
about  the  harm  they  may  do  a  race 
haa  enough  troublea  without  them 
Up  tha  lira. 
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or 


HON.  H.  ALEXANDER  SMITH 


OF  irsw  jaasar 
IN  THS  8BNATE  OF  TRX  UNITKU  STATES 

Monday.  March  22  (legiilative  dAy  of 
Monday.  March  IS).  1948 

Mr.  SBCTH.  Mr.  President,  there  ap- 
peared In  the  Times-Herald  of  March  23. 
1H8,  an  article  by  John  White  entitled 
"Did  You  Happen  To  See."  It  is.  among 
other  things,  a  partia]  review  of  the  re- 
cent book.  LaaghinK  With  Congress, 
written  by  the  senior  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  [Mr.  Wirrrl.  and  it  Inciden- 
tally says  a  few  factual  things  about  the 
Senator. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  l>e  pnnted  in  the  Recou). 
as  follows  : 

(From  the  Washington  Tlmes-Berald  of 
March  2a.  l»4a| 


Dn>    TOO    MAPTBH    TO    aaS    SSMAXOa    ALXXAMVtM 

People  are  always  laughing  at  Coograia. 
WUl  Bogars  called  It  The  Capitol  Comedy 
Company  of  Waahlngton.  D.  C.  People  alao 
mock  at.  despise,  ridicule,  and  deplore  Con- 
gress. 

"If  you  have  a  faable-mlnded  cltlaen  tn 
your  community."  a  newspaper  recently  edi- 
torialized, "put  him  In  the  proper  Institu- 
tion and  cheerfully  pay  taxaa  for  his  support. 
Don't  dodga  tha  Isaua  by  sending  him  to 
Congrcaa." 

A  teacher  asked  a  pupil  to  give  examplea 
of  uses  of  pro  and  con.  "Progrcaa  and  Con- 
gress." was  the  reply. 

Said  a  Senator.  John  Sharps  Williams. 
Democrat,  of  Mississippi:  "I'd  rather  be  a 
dog  and  bay  at  tha  moon  than  remain  In 
Congress. ' 

Whereupon  an  unidentified  admirer  replied 
that  the  honorable  Senator  could  be  a  dog 
and  bay  at  the  moon  and  also  remain  In 
Oongraaa  with  a  good  chance  of  reelection. 

Faople  always  have  latighed  at.  mocked. 
daptaed.  ridiculed,  and  deplored  Congreaa. 

"A  more  weak,  bigoted,  persecuted,  and 
Intolerant  set  of  Instruments  of  malice  and 
every  hateful  passion  were  never  ssaembled 
la  a  :eglalatlve  capacity  in  any  age  of  any 
land."  said  a   patriot   In    1837      (That  waa 

Clay  and  Daniel  Web- 


) 

Bald  the  humorist  Artcmus  Ward  In  1805: 
"Congrasa.  you  won't  do.  Oo  home,  ye  mla- 
Bsrable  devUa.  go  hooMl" 

But  Coograaa  anmehow  endures.  BooMhow 
Its  passea  our  laws,  runs  our  country,  atnm- 
Maa  along. 

Gashed  by  crltlclsra.  battered  by  advice, 
aqnaahcd  by  praaaure  groups,  threatened, 
cajoled,  raaaonad  with,  lied  to.  prooUaad. 
deafened  and  bored,  bored,  bored  by  frlmda 
and  constituents.  It  slogs  along. 

The  greatest  show  on  earth. 

Senator  WiCkT,  big-armed  Al«c  who  used 
to  earn  15  cents  an  hour  In  the  back-breaking 
aawmUls  of  Wlaeooato.  11  hours  a  day.  9  days 
a  weak,  haa  written  a  book.  Laughlag  With 
Congreaa.  It  U  In  the  book  storea  now.  It 
glvaa  a  vary  fair  picture  of  this  peculiar  thtnj 
called  Congreaa  and  a  very  good  raaaon  why 
W9  ahmld— maybe— laugh  with  the  old  thing 
tiwtead  of  at  It  aU  the  tlma. 

Cbngrcaamen,  too,  have  been  known  to 
laugh— In  Congreaa    at  mmises 


Albc  WnzT  Is  a  good  man  to  write  such  a 
book.  On  the  HUl  he  la  noted  for  hu  oMrn- 
ment  and  hla  Jovial  soothing  of  rullled  feel- 
ing and  the  deep  reverence  for  law  and  coun- 
try without  which  merriment  and  quick  wit 
are  but  tinkling  eymbala. 

And  he  worha  hard.  As  chairman  of  the 
Imporunt  JoOlcUrf  Committee,  which  ban- 
dlea  a  third  of  all  Senate  legislation,  he  per- 
aooally  reported  out  309  bills  last  scaalon. 
mora  than  any  other  man  in  House  or  Senate. 

He  la  very  rHlglous.  hataa  "synthetic  think- 
ing" such  as  Henry  Wallace's  cockeyed  Ideas 
sad  often  In  these  days  of  atom  bombs,  cold 
a«ar.  and  ao  on  he  agreea  with  Abe  Lincoln: 
T  laugh  because  I  must  not  cry.  That  Is 
all.    That  U  aU." 

John  Whit«. 


The  Race  Ittm* 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  J.  WILLIAM  FULBRIGHT 

itr   ASKAMS.\S 

IN  THl  8IIIATS  OP  THg  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  March  22  (leoislative  day  of 
Monday.  March  1S>.  1948 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  imanlmous  consent  to  have  inserted 
In  the  Appendix  of  the  Rxcobo  an  article 
entitled  "Professor  Analyzes  Race  Issue." 
by  Philip  J.  Allen,  published  in  the  Wash- 
ington Post  for  March  21.  1948  Ttol.s 
article  Is  one  of  the  most  Intelligent  and 
unanswerable  presentations  of  the  sub- 
ject that  I  have  seen. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  ar- 
ticle was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Rxcois.  as  foDows: 

PaorosoB  analtzss  Rack  Issrc 
(By  PhUlp  J.  Allen,   profaasor.  department 

of  aoclology.  Mary  Waahlngton  rpllsga  of 

the  nntrendty  at  Virginia.  Prsdarldkahvrg, 

Va.) 

There  Is  no  aatkm  or  tribe  in  the  world 
that  doea  no<  ooaaMw  Itaalf  superior  and 
others  inferior.  This  characteristic  la  called 
ethnocentrlsm  or  tribal  egotism. 

The  ancient  Greeks  characterized  many  of 
the  non-Oreek  pefrplea  as  barbarians.  In 
more  recent  tlmea.  cfTorta  have  been  made  to 
divide  mankind  Into  Aryans  and  non-Aryana. 
Many  white  Americans  eonslder  the  Negro 
inferior.  They  say  he  la  dirty,  and  Immoral, 
and  can't  be  triiated.  But  after  all.  they  say, 
what  can  one  expect;  he  has  the  mind  of  a 
chUd. 

Let  us  review  a  bit  of  history. 
Prom  tha  time  Negro  slavea  were  first 
brought  Into  this  country  in  1619.  there  be- 
gan to  develop  two  distinct  cultures  In  Amer- 
te.  a  slave  culture  and  a  free  one.  Negroes 
were  stripped  of  their  native  culture  and 
forced  Into  a  vegetaUve  life,  for  their  ele- 
mental needs  were  met  by  their  master.  So 
they  tended  to  develop  a  carefree  dlapoaltlon. 
Their  Intelligence  was  usually  asaeased  as 
no  higher  than  a  child's  If  one  tried  to 
meet  the  master  on  his  own  level,  by  exercis- 
ing the  inteUlgence  of  an  adult,  he  might  be 
flogged  for  Impudence  In  time  the  Negro 
learned  that  to  act  like  a  child  and  He  like 
a  child  would  sometimes  save  him  a  whipping, 
flo  he  learned  the  fine  art  of  lying  which 
became  a  part  at  the  slave  cultiire.. 

Moreover,  he  became  curious  about  many 
things  hla  nnater  seemed  to  covet,  such  aa 
fine  clothtaif  and  Jewelry,  Like  a  chUd  who 
la  curious  shout  tha  possaaalons  of  adults,  he 
began  stealing  aome  of  thaae  things;  and 
that  habit  baceme  a  part  of  the  slave  culture. 
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Some  people  claim  that  Immortality  and 
looseness  of  family  bonds  are  characteristic 
of  many  American  Negroes.  Yet,  the  Da- 
homey tribe  In  Africa,  which  Is  found  at  the 
center  of  the  old  slave-trade  region,  has 
a  high  degree  of  family  unity  and  family 
stability.  Why  Isn't  the  American  Negro 
family  equally  stable? 

Consider  that  In  slavery  days  American 
Negroes  were  bred  like  cattle.  Pine  young 
males  were  moved  from  plantation  to  plan- 
tatloi.  for  breeding  purposes.  Then,  too,  on 
the  plantation  Itself,  often  several  adult 
males  and  females  were  crammed  Into  a 
single  shack.  In  addition,  female  Negro 
servants  often  served  as  concubines  to  the 
master  and  his  sons.  The  few  Negroes  who 
came  In  direct  contact  with  thr  white  man's 
culture,  therefore,  often  absorbed  the  worst 
features  of  that  culture. 

On  those  plantations  where  slaves  were 
encouraged  to  marry,  the  man  was  usually 
only  an  occasional  visitor  to  his  wife  and 
children.  Since  he  might  be  sold  any  day. 
he  did  not  develop  strong  bonds  toward  his 
children,  let  alone  a  sense  of  family  respon- 
sibility. 

The  chief  reason  for  the  persistence  of  all 
these  traits,  it  seems.  Is  that  at  emancipa- 
tion time  the  two  major  American  cultures, 
the  free  white  culture  and  the  Negro  slave 
culture,  continued  moving  each  In  Its  own 
direction. 

CENSUS   PBOVES   ESSOa 

There  seems  to  be  a  widespread  miscon- 
ception that  "If  Negroes  do  not  quit  Increas- 
ing, they'll  soon  overrun  the  whites  m  Amer- 
ica." It  Is  a  fact  that  the  prop>ortlon  of 
Negroes  In  our  population  has  been  con- 
stantly decreasing  since  the  Nation  was 
founded. 

Every  census  report,  from  the  very  first 
In  1790  to  1930.  except  two  (1810  and  1880), 
shows  a  lower  proportion  of  Negroes.  Thus, 
while  Negroes  made  up  19.3  percent  of  our 
population  in  1700,  they  dropped  to  9.7  per- 
cent by  1930.  Moreover,  the  Negro  famUy  is 
smaller  than  the  white  family  in  every  class 
studied — professional,  business,  skilled  labor, 
and  unskilled  labor. 

Negro  InfanU  still  die  at  a  higher  rate 
than  white  infants,  as  do  Negro  adults  com- 
pared with  white  adults.  The  expectation  of 
life  at  birth.  In  the  decade  1930-39,  was  60  6 
years  for  white  males  and  50.1  years  for  non- 
white  males.  White  females  had  a  life  ex- 
pectancy of  64.5  years,  against  52  6  years  for 
nonwhite  females. 

There  is  an  important  phenomenon  to 
consider  In  this  connection.  While  for  every 
100  females  In  the  white  population  there 
are  alxjut  100  males,  tliere  are  only  95  males 
for  every  100  females  in  the  total  Negro 
population.  In  cities  like  New  York,  ve  find 
only  62  1  Negro  males  for  every  100  Negro 
females  in  the  20-29-year-age  group,  where 
It  makes  the  biggest  difference  as  far  as  sex 
standards  are  concerned.  This  means  that 
about  three-eighths  of  the  Negro  girls  there 
are  not  able  to  find  hxisbands. 

How  about  Negro  intelligence?  Is  It  true 
that  Negroes  are  intellectually  inferior  to 
whites?  Well,  it  Is  true  that  Negroes  have 
made  a  poorer  showing  on  some  Intelligence 
testa,  but  the  difference  In  scores  Is  believed 
to  be  chiefly  due  to  a  difference  In  oppor- 
tunity to  learn. 

Dr.  Otto  Kllneberg.  for  example,  found 
that  the  Intelligence  scores  of  southern 
Negro  children  who  moved  to  New  York  City 
Improved  every  year  they  attended  New  York 
City  schools,  for  4  or  5  years,  when  their 
test  scores  became  as  good  as  those  of  white 
children  of  comparable  education  and  social 
background. 

Let  It  be  simply  said  that  there  are  no 
tests  that  can  measure  natural  or  Inherited 
ability  for  the  simple  reason  that  there  Is 
consldersble  disagreement  among  the  ex- 
peru  on  what  is  actually  inherited.    As  far 


as  we  can  judge  from  the  evidence  at  hand, 
there  Is  no  scientific  basis  for  belief  in  the 
superiority  of  one  race  over  any  other  on 
earth. 

For  a  while,  some  Individuals  were  delight- 
ed to  learn  that  the  average  Negro  tended 
to  have  a  smaller  brain  than  the  average 
white.  But  when  It  was  also  learned  that 
the  average  white  male  hew  a  larger  brain 
than  the  average  white  female,  the  whole 
subject  was  dropped. 

rOLKWATS    FLEXIBLE 

The  evidence  presented  so  far  gives  only  a 
part  of  the  picture.'  Without  certain  addi- 
tional facts,  an  understanding  of  the  race 
problem  Is  Impossible,  let  alone  Its  solution. 

In  the  realm  of  social  reality,  what  people 
believe  to  be  true  often  counts  more  than 
what  Is  actually  true.  Let  us  digress  for 
a  moment  into  a  bit  of  sociological  Jargon. 

Culture  Is  made  up  of  the  beliefs,  customs, 
and  techniques  of  a  people.  The  customs 
are  divided  Into  "folkways"  and  "mores." 
"Folkways"  are  the  conventional  ways  of 
acting,  which  do  not  carry  a  high  emotional 
charge,  such  as  eating  peas  with  a  fork.  To 
violate  any  of  these  folkways  might  get  one 
criticized  mildly,  or  even  ridiculed,  but  no- 
body would  become  violent  when  he  saw  an- 
other eating  his  peas  with  a  knife. 

But  the  "mores"  are  different.  They  carry 
a  high  emotional  charge.  For  example.  If 
the  Star -Spangled  Banner  Is  being  played, 
the  Individual  dare  not  remain  seated.  A 
man  ordinarily  dare  not  go  up  to  his  friend's 
wife  in  a  crowd  and  kiss  her.  for  he  would 
be  violating  the  family  mores.  A  Negro 
woman  and  a  white  would  not  walk  arm  in 
arm  in  a  southern  city.  The  racial  mores  do 
not  tolerate  such  behavior. 

Now.  the  folkways,  since  they  do  not  carry 
a  heavy  emotional  charge,  can  be  changed 
quite  easily.  A  new  fad  may  change  them 
overnight.  Moreover,  laws  may  be  passed, 
eliminating  some  and  introducing  others. 
The  populace  will  usually  fall  In  line.  But 
l9t  an  attempt  be  made  to  legislate  within 
those  areas  Involving  the  mores,  especially  If 
large  numbers  are  compelled  to  change  their 
mores,  and  there  may  be  Lucifer  to  pay. 

The  mores  cannot  always  be  explained 
rationally.  For  example,  we  eat  beef,  lamb 
and  pork,  but  we  do  not  eat  dog,  cat,  and 
mouse.  Why  not?  I  do  not  believe  anyone 
can  explain,  logically,  why  pork  roast  should 
be  any  better  than  dog  stew.  A  dog  Is  cleaner 
than  a  pig. 

There  are  some  African  peoples  who  will 
not  eat  chicken  or  eggs.  Their  delicacy  Is 
grasshoppers.  You  revolt  at  the  thought  of 
eating  grasshoppers?  They  revolt  at  the 
thought  of  eating  chicken  and  eggs. 

WORDS    ARE    "BUTTONS" 

The  fact  is  that  the  food  mores,  like  other 
mores,  are  woven  Into  the  inner  fabric  of  our 
personality,  the  weaving  having  begun  even 
before  we  were  able  to  understand.  They  are 
heavily  charged  with  emotion,  and  reason 
cannot  touch  them.  No  simple  denunciation 
of  them  with  the  glib  generality,  "prejudice," 
will  dislodge  them. 

A  few  years  ago  a  scientist  carried  out  an 
experiment  in  "conditioning."  He  worked 
with  the  iris  of  the  eye,  whose  relaxation  and 
contraction  are  caused  by  the  amount  of  light 
present,  and  ordinarily  are  lieyond  conscious 
control . 

Our  friend  flashed  a  light  into  a  man's  eye 
and,  at  the  same  time,  uttered  the  word, 
"Contract."  The  iris  contracted,  not  because 
of  the  word  spoken  but  because  of  the  light. 
Then  he  turned  off  the  light  and  uttered  the 
word.  "Relax."  Again,  the  iris  relaxed,  not 
because  he  spoke  the  word  but  because  he 
turned  off  the  light. 

He  repeated  this  process  a  number  of  times, 
and  after  a  while  he  quit  using  the  light.  He 
only  spoke  the  word,  "Contract."  The  Irts 
contracted. 


He  went  further.  He  asked  hU  man  to 
whisper  the  words  to  himself,  and  then  sim- 
ply to  think  them.  The  iris  conUacted  when 
he  thought  the  word  "Contract."  and  it  re- 
laxed when  he  thought  the  word.  "Relax." 

That  experiment,  I  say.  gives  us  a  reaj  In- 
sight into  the  nature  of  this  thing  we  call 
prejudice.  Bodily  functions  which  ordinarily 
lie  beyond  conscious  control  get  themselves 
hooked  up  to  specific  words,  situations,  and 
ideas,  so  that  such  words,  situations,  and 
ideas  later  act  as  buttons  to  release  specific 
reactions.  Consider  what  happens  within 
the  Individual  when  such  words  and  concepts 
as  "race."  "Negro."  "white  man."  "Jew," 
"Catholic."  "Protestant."  get  hooked  up  with 
the  glands  and  neutral  patterns  which  release 
the  emotions  of  fear,  anger  and  hatred.  The 
release  takes  place  pretty  much  beyond  the 
direct  control  of  the  individual. 

In  brief,  the  mores  tend  to  be  autonomous. 
They  are  not  subject  to  Immediate  and  direct 
rational  control  by  the  individual. 

,    A   GRADUAL   PROCESS 

Now,  If  the  mores  are  that  Independent  of 
rational  control.  It  Is  clearly  a  mistake  for 
Congress  to  attempt  to  legislate  In  those  areas 
where  mores  are  Immediately  concerned. 
Suppose  Congress  should  pass  a  law  abolish- 
ing the  prejudice  against  eating  mice  and 
grasshoppers.  Such  legislation  in  the  area  of 
the  food  mores  would  not  make  people  t^ke 
to  eating  mice  and  grasshoppers.  If.  more- 
over, a  Federal  police  force  tried  to  compel 
people  to  eat  mice  and  grasshoppers,  untold 
mental  and  physical  Illness  might  result. 
The  mores.  In  brief,  cannot  be  legislated  out 
of  existence. 

Is  the  situation  hopeless  then?  Can't  un- 
desirable mores  be  changed?  Yes;  they^can 
be  changed,  but  only  slowly  and  by  syste- 
matic effort  In  which  all  our  major  social  In- 
stitutions cooperate — the  family,  the  school, 
the  chtuch,  the  state.  Industry,  radio,  and 
the  press.  Eventually  legislative  action  could 
be  used  effectively  to  gather  up  the  strands 
of  varying  Individual  opinions  and  set  them 
down  In  codified  form.  But  legislation  In 
areas  concerning  the  more  deeply  Ingrained 
mores  should  not  be  attempted  until  the 
populace  has  been  adequately  prepared. 

Any  attempt  to  legislate  racial  mores  Is  a 
blunder  of  the  greatest  magnitude.  It  Is  a 
sad  commentary  on  American  politics  that  so 
grave  and  delicate  a  human  problem  should 
have  been  turned  Into  a  political  tool. 

Having  said  all  this,  I  hasten  to  add  that  I 
do  not  desire  to  be  cleissifled  with  the  "stand- 
patters." who  want  everything  in  this  coun- 
try to  stay  as  It  Is.  CerUlnly  I  believe  there 
Is  something  WTong  In  a  society  where  little 
children  are  born  with  two  strikes  against 
them.  And  I  am  not  singling  out  any  p«tr- 
tlcular  section  of  the  country  for  special  con- 
demnation, least  of  all  the  South. 

It  Is  true  that  certain  undesirable  condi- 
tions may  exist  in  some  sections  of  the  South. 
But  it  is  also  true  that  the  better  educated 
and  more  conscientious  southern  leaders  have 
initiated  action  to  bring  about  the  necessary 
adjustments. 


The  State  of  the  Nation 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WARREN  G.  MAGNUSON 

or   WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  March  22  (leoislative  day  o/ 
Monday,  March  15),  1948 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  la.st 
night,  to  millions  of  listening  Americans, 
a  very  able  and  noted  commentator  and 
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|ood  American  citlaen  made  a  great  con- 
ibutlon  to  peaee  In  our  times.    I  ask 
nanimou5  ccBseot  that  his  remarks  be 
Tinted  In  the  Appendix  of  the  Rkcoid. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  broad- 
last  was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
xcoRD.  as  follows: 

TBI  STATI  or  TRZ  HATTON 

(BroAdcut  by  Walter  Wlnchell) 

Ui.  and  Mn.  United  8ut«s.  good  evenlzif : 
i  M  «n  ordinary  citizen.  I  want  to  report  to 
]ou  tonight  on  the  itate  of  o\ir  Nation.  I 
I  m  m  Washington.  350  miles  nearer  the  news, 
t}  get  you  a  report  on  the  state  of  mind  of 
t  le  men  at  the  helm,  and  the  state  of  Amerl- 
cin  foreign  policy.  This  U  what  I  have 
1  tamed : 

We  will  be  strong  militarily,  but  we  wUl 
I  ot  be  mliuant.  We  are  not  looking  for  a 
1  ght;  we  are  looking  for  a  way  to  avoid  one. 
5  re  wui  not  loM  booor.  but  we  wlU  not  lose 
(atlence.  either. 

We  Americans  hate  the  Russians  so  little 
t  lat  we  are  amazed  that  they  apparently 
tate  us  so  much.  We  are  seeking  under- 
standing, but  the  flrst  and  meet  Important 
a  ;ep  U  for  both  us  and  Russia  to  realize  that 
t  i^re  has  been  a  »ery  grave  mlaundersiand- 
tig. 

In  two  short  sentences,  this  is  American 
foreign  policy:  We  have  closed  the  door  of 
t  because  we  round  tbst  it 
tba  road  to  war.  but  because  we  are 
to  stand  OB  «mr  own  two  feet 
itad  off  our  knees,  it  aoet  enrtalnly  doee  not 
nean  that  we  want  to  stand  on  anyone  else's 
t  ws.  We  went  to  be  strong  so  ws  must  be 
fair  If  the  appeasement  policlee  of  Byrnes 
a  Id  ftettinlus  were  unfair  to  the  heart  aad 
s  lint  uf  the  AoMrMan  people,  they  were  aim 
« ifBlr  to  NtsMn  Our  ovo  Secretariea  of 
I  IBM  undrreatimaied  the  ebaraeter  of  the 
4nerlran  people  Juet  as  certalnljr  as  Cham* 
ferrlatn  uoderfstlnuited  the  heart  of  tb« 
I  'itun. 

Mr,  ■talln'i  agents  In  America  are  sending 
b  m  very  erroneous  Informstton.  Now  ihs 
rially  gteat  danftr  of  war  is  that  Btsltn  will 
n  ake  the  imm  mistake  that  Hitler  made. 
f  aehtngton  believes  that  like  HiUrr.  Marshal 
B  alln  Is  being  misled  by  his  intelligence  de< 
ptrtment  Russian  Intelligence  continually 
U  forms  SUlin  that  the  American  people  will 
n  )t  support  sn  American  Oovemment  wblcb 
will  accept  war  in  defenae  of  democratic  prln- 
ci  pies  The  plain  truth  Is  that  the  American 
p  ople  win  rtpiKliate  any  government  wbMli 
•^levM  armlHlM  at  tbeir  espenee.  Thai  la 
Ifte  OltflMl  Blatet  Oetem— nt  yeater* 
'  ~'  vMl  Oreal  ■rHtlB  and  Prsnee, 
JiMMi  Wfnm  •«  TritHe  m  eer* 
'  i*  eiNiMMI  NINIiMlMl  OliaMlNVtalft 
si, 

ff  bivf  •  MitlMl,  Mtf  Wt  it  BBI  VMII 

M  mm»U  H.  WfaiMt  war  to  ftr  tot 

ff  L  1  iiil  Mis  sfliMJiisiii  ill  I 
mln4  he  knows  Mist  s  nai tan's 
stasks  iniMier  tlMm  aity  man  s  wiirds. 
■liiiii  «  luld  never  MMlNMMreiaiiB  the  Amer> 
pa^pis.  i(  b«  aevM  it  Ui  our  Natiua  s 
cal  toMifftii 
use  the  ipirti  of  JsflgiOtt.  franfelln, 
and  Lee  are  here 
believe  tjiat  If  tliwsai  Jefferson  aould 
sp  ak  mm  tlMa  ilSiBiiliaBs  tuntglit  «•  Mar- 
sh il  Josef  Btaltn  in  the  Kremlin,  he  ci  uld 
ea  tlaln  the  American  pet^pie.  because  Jeffer- 
SO  I  is  the  father  of  the  soul  of  our  Republic. 
"his  In  genersi  is  what  I  t>elleve  Thomas 
Jt^erson  would  say: 

1  Btalln,  the  American  people  t>e- 
lla^  In  political  liberty,  not  only  for  ihem- 
but  for  all  other  people.  In  this 
tw^tleth  century  these  principles  have  t>een 
attacked  on  a  world-wide  basis  and 
twice  the  American  people  have  accepted 
wa '  In  their  dcXeose. 
The  American  people  fought  with  you 
a  Rusalan'B  right  to  his  Russian  home 


•gilnat  Adolf  HlUer  t)ecause  the  Americans 


for 


believed  the  principle  was  even  greater  than 
that  titanic  death  struggle. 

To  that  principle  they  are  committed. 
Marshal  Stalin,  to  their  own  dead  and  to 
the  living  nations  of  the  world.  Neither 
legally,  logically,  morally  nor  militarily  can 
the  Americans  retreat  from  that  position. 
Kor  do  they  want  to.  Nor  do  they  Intend  to. 
We  are  completely  coounltted. 

When  Hitler  was  attacking  you.  all  of  us 
announced  the  "four  freedoms."  That  was 
a  definite,  binding  offer  to  all  free  men  to 
rally  to  our  cause.  Because  we  were  fighting 
for  their  freedom  too.  That  offer  was  ac- 
cepted. Relying  on  It.  many  men  of  other 
lands  laid  down  their  lives  for  the  freedom 
of  our  country  and  yours.  By  doing  that. 
If  for  no  other  reason,  we  feel  they  earned 
freedom  for  their  own. 

We.  America  and  Rusala.  both  won.  Marshal 
Stalin,  because  In  the  scale  of  bitter  battle 
the  conscience  of  the  world  outweighed  Hit- 
ler's heaviest  armor.  In  good  conscience  we 
fought  a  war  together  and  In  good  conscience 
we  can  build  a  peace  together.  But  If  your 
heart  doe*  not  tell  you  what  is  In  our  hearts, 
your  map  must  tell  you  what  you  have  put 
In  our  minds. 

Clearly,  the  lines  of  our  national  safety 
and  the  commitments  of  our  national  honor 
have  reached  the  point  where  they  exactly 
coincide.  The  line  has  t>een  reached  where 
we  cannot  yield  on  principle  without  sur- 
rendering our  national  defense. 

Marshal  Stalin,  we  believe  that  It  would 
be  just  as  wrong  for  the  Red  army  to  march 
through  Scandinavia  as  It  was  wrong  for 
Hitlers  armies  to  msrch  through  your 
Ukraine.  Even  from  the  purely  mlliury  po- 
sition of  our  vsry  unmlliUry  Nation  we 
eould  not  permit  it.  With  OHMSark  goes 
Greenland  and  we  are  absolutely  and  Anally 

Sledged  to  the  deftose  of  ths  wssurn  Hem* 
ipbsrs.  Ws  have  no  choice.  We  would  con* 
sldsr  It  Invsslon  If  thsre  were  Russian  sir 
bases  a  short  t  hours  from  the  Canadian 
coast  and  only  0  hours  (rum  Greenland 
to  Boston 

The  Ameriean  Prssldent  In  a  speech  last 
week  considered  telling  the  flvs-power  sill* 
snce  that  America  wculd  come  to  the  as- 
sistance of  Great  Britain,  rrancc,  and  the 
low  countries  if  they  were  attacked. 
Whether  or  not  the  President  told  them  they 
know  and  vuu,  Mr.  Stslln.  should  knnw  that 
we  will  They  are  a  part  of  our  vital  ds« 
ferme.  and  Scandinavia  In  the  north  and 
Italy  In  the  south  is  part  of  the  defense 
of  the  great  slllsnee 

Thst  means  ths  iefense  ol  ill  Bemoerstle 
I  eountriM  Is  pari  o<  our  owa  aatkmsl  ds« 

fense  We  eoitM  BB  BMTB  ifB«B  BB  Bl* 
lack  on  theBI  tftBB  «•  MfM  IIBBff  Ml 
•HBfft  M  IMM.  OrifBB,  or JFMJBa,    Ws, 

nIfB,  We  knew  thai  we  nm  bvbM  bb  ww 
By  Mirninii  eMf  BeMto  Uftt  fBwtfie  If  IB« 
leek  to  laM  afllBgl  Mm  BsMm  ef  the  Her* 

wsiiana,  ths  penss,  sb4  ths  iwad**  sitd 
we  know  that  we  shail  ni»4  N<>  p«ttie  la  \.\\» 
rattle  of  any  eBains  on  the  BmMtoli  m  Mm 
frsneh.  That,  Marsksli  BMiin,  is  moet  tfeaa 
one  «an's  opIiNMI.  That  u  the  p<it»ition 
or  the  Ameriean  CMeernnisiit,  and  it  U  com- 
pletely backed  by  the  eoneetonee  el  the  oter- 
whelming  majority  of  the  Amertosn  people. 

We  want  you  to  understand  ua  and  this 
Is  only  a  part  of  the  greater  and  graatsf 
efforts  we  will  make  to  tmderstand  you. 

Tou  were  brutnlly  treated  at  Munich,  and 
the  magnlflcent  Red  Army  was  held  up  to 
scorn.  That  mistake  rould  never  again  be 
made  after  Stalingrad,  and  It  isn't  being 
made  now. 

Your  military  strength  Is  known  and  re- 
spected. We  know  that  you  have  not  only 
the  Red  army  of  4.000.000  Russians,  but  that 
your  satellite  troope  number  at  least  150  full 
divisions.  Our  General  Staff  has  not  forgot- 
ten the  history-making  non-atop  by  two 
Russian  pilots  m  a  Kusalan  bomber  In  June 
1937  frtMB  Moscow  to  San  Diego,  later  landinp 


In   a   field   6.603   miles   In   62   hours  and   a 
minutes. 

We  know  that  your  Jets  are  the  most  mod- 
ern in  the  world.  And  over  the  North  Pole 
Great  Circle  Route  your  bombers  are  only 
8.875  miles  from  Washington  and  New  York. 

We  both  know  the  horror  and  the  trai^edy 
of  any  war.  There  Is  no  longer  such  a  thing 
as  war  l>etween  nations.  It  Is  a  sweeping, 
common  disaster  for  hoth.  their  peoples.  The 
first  blockbusters  which  fell  on  London 
killed  an  average  of  only  seven  persons.  The 
atomic  tximb  which  fell  on  Nagasaki  killed 
178  000.  That  left  more  than  a  hole  In  the 
earth.  Marshal  Stalin,  it  left  a  hole  In  the 
heart  of  every  civilized  man. 

That  is  why  we  want  you  to  help  us  define 
peace  as  a  world  policy.  We  do  not  want 
war  to  be  at  the  mercy  of  an  Incident.  We 
t>elteve  that  honest  men  Ulk  straight  from 
the  shoulder,  and  that  only  a  fool  talks  about 
shooting  from  the  hip.  We  are  throwing 
around  no  lighted  matches  in  a  powder  mag- 
azine. Marshal  Stalin.  We  need,  and  we  will 
seek,  your  help  in  preventing  an  International 
Inferno  which  could  destroy  us  all. 

Once  again.  Marshal  SUUn.  this  Is  more 
than  the  position  of  a  private  An:erlcan  citi- 
zen. I  have  the  best  of  reasons  for  believ- 
ing it  to  t>e  the  policy  of  my  country:  because 
we  have  marked  the  line  from  which  we  can 
never  go  back  does  not  mean  that  there  Is 
any  limit  to  the  distance  we  can  both  go 
forward— together. 

From  the  BtraiU  of  Catallna  to  the  waters 
0*  Bandy  Hook,  our  people  want  no  war. 

from  the  waters  of  the  Baltic  to  ths  Bering 
Bea,  your  people  went  no  war. 

Marshal  BiaHn.  ws  Beth  cuim  to  b.  demoe> 
racies.  rspwssilliin  *»•  people. 

By  the  wilt  of  the  people,  and  the  will  of 
Ood,  may  ws  neeer  hsvs  to  fight  earh  other. 

Our  national  esperlenoe  has  taught  us  ttiat 
honor  and  dignity  and  integrity  are  the  only 
fmmBatlone  for  peace.  We  believe,  and  we 
hope  that  you  believe,  all  nations  must  find 
*fc^  together,  or  we  will  not  find  them  at  all. 

■een  ae  Aaterles  arms,  as  arm  she  certainly 
mast,  we  have  no  intention  of  uking  Russia 
by  the  throat. 

We  are  urging  you.  Marshal  Btalln,  to  take 
our  ouuuetched  band. 

Good  night. 


The  Capehart  PIsb 


BXTEN01ON  OF  REMARKB 

HON.  HOMER  E.  CAPEHART 

or  IBMANS 
III  TNI  BBIfATl  or  Tun  UKI'MO  BTAfli 

ttmiuv.  MarpH  U  tlpunttunr0  ga^  0/ 
Mimgaif,  March  lit,  I $49 

Mr  OAfBHAIII'  Mr.  Fresidefit,  I  ask 
unanimous  etmaent  to  have  prliltB4  in 
th<  Appendll  of  the  Kicobb  bii  Btfttorlal 
Bppearlnf  In  the  Trl -County  Prfss,  of 
Polo.  III. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recosd, 
as  follows: 

Polo  is  deeply  Interested  In  the  Capehart 
plan  because  Its  author.  Senator  HoMza 
C*nH*aT,  of  Indiana.  U  a  graduate  of  Polo 
High  School.  Aside  from  that,  our  folks  here 
wUl  be  Interested  In  his  plan  because  It  is 
sound.  In  Marshall's  plan  our  aid  would 
go  from  our  Government  to  each  of  the  16 
governmenU  over  there,  a  condition  our 
people  do  not  like.  When  the  funds  get  Into 
the  hands  of  the  European  govemmenu,  lu 
control  has  been  lost;  there  Is  no  way  of 
knowing  whether  it  would  be  used  wisely  or 
whether  It  would  be  rquandered.  Britain 
8F)ent  a  great  portion  of  our  first  glft-losn  for 
lipstick,  moving  pictures,  and  other  things 


as  nonessential.     Would  other  governments 
do  any  letter? 

Senator  Capehast  has  come  up  with  an 
alternative  plan  that  Is  getting  well-deserved 
attention.  He  advlaee  to  send  all  relief  ship- 
ments to  the  governments,  but  there  his 
plan  ceases  to  be  similar  to  that  of  Marshall. 
Cafehabt  wants  to  have  the  RFC  loan  money 
direct  to  the  businesses  that  need  it.  There 
would  be  a  cotmterpart  of  our  RFC  In  each 
of  the  16  nations  In  Europe,  each  with  Ameri- 
cans on  the  board.  These  European  RFC's 
would  lend  money  to  industry,  business,  gov- 
ernment, and  even  to  Individuals  as  our  own 
RFC  has  been  doing  since  the  days  of  Her- 
bert Hoover. 

To  date  our  Oovemment  has  spent  $11.- 
000,000.000  for  European  relief  and  It  hasn't 
worked,  not  If  conditions  are  as  serious  as 
they  are  reputed  to  be  by  Marshall  plan 
pro(>agandtsts.  Sending  tl7.000.000.GOO  more 
over  there  under  conditions  that  have  existed 
the  last  2  years  is  little  more  than  folly.  It 
would  be  "Operation  rat  hole."  as  stated  by 
Marshall  himself  In  describing  his  plan  if  it 
were  authorised  and  then  failed.  The  task 
ought  to  be  undertaken  under  a  plan  that 
has  more  of  a  chance  to  succeed  than  those 
that  have  been  used  in  the  past. 

Under  the  Capehart  plan  the  Buro]>ean 
RFC's  would  get  their  money,  one-half  from 
dollar  Investments  In  the  United  States,  and 
one-half  from  our  own  dollars.  Foreign  In- 
vestments now  amount  to  118.000,000,000  in 
the  United  States.  That  would  make  a  |36,- 
000,000.000  fund.  Intereet  and  principal  pay* 
ments  made  by  borrowers  In  each  country 
would  serve  as  s  revolrlng  fund  and  therefors 
could  b9  tjsed  over  and  over. 

The  Cspehnrt  pisn  injects  soms  of  the  red 
blood  of  American  trfm  enterprise  into  the 
psle  eeoBOWto  eysums  over  there.  It  would 
give  the  bcirrowers  a  eBanee  to  operate  free 
of  interference  frt^n  their  own  lovernments. 
It  Is  B  simple  application  of  American  prin- 
ciple to  the  reoovery  problem  In  Burope,  It 
Is  so  stmpis  ths  wonder  is  that  sumeuns  had 
not  thought  of  It  before.  Under  the  Mar> 
shall  plan  ws  are  ths  only  ones  asked  to  have 
eonhdenee  In  the  16  nations.  Under  ths 
Capehart  plan  each  of  those  16  nations  Is 
asked  to  have  the  same  eonftdencs  In  their 
own  destiny  that  ws  do.  The  Capehart  plan 
provides  the  sepsration  from  the  Stats  Ds- 
partment  which  Oongrsss  is  asking.  It  Is 
BetBf  Included  In  Senator  VANDctisRao's  re* 
port  to  ths  Benate,  even  though  the  hearings 
were  oompleted  iMfore  Henator  CAPrMART  an> 
nminrrd  his  plan  at  Peoria  last  week.  It  Is 
being  given  study  by  those  In  the  (orsfront 
of  ~^ 


PBlflllBf 

IXTINflOlf  Of  MMAPKA 

ae 

HON.  ROBERT  J.  TWYMAN 

np  ii,(.iMots 

IN  TMl  HOUiB  or  mmiBrNTATIVBB 

Monday.  March  22,  I94i 

Mr.  TWYMAN,  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
!b«V«  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  RccokB,  I  wish  to  Include  a 
telegram  received  from  Rabbi  Morton  M. 
Berman.  of  Chicago.  It  is  not  necessary 
to  comment  upon  this  message.**  The 
United  States  took  a  position  with  ref- 
erence to  Palestine  which  was  In  line 
with  the  hl.storlc  position  of  this  country 
endorsed  by  both  political  parties.  The 
repudiation  of  this  position  places  in 
Jeopardy  the  United  Nations  organiza- 
tion. If  the  United  Nations  is  imable  to 
bring  about  a  successful  peaceful  solu- 
XCIV— App. 111 


tion  of  the  Palestine  situation,  the  ques- 
tion arises  as  to  what  situation  they  are 
capable  of  solving. 

Chicago,  III.,  March  20,  1948. 
Hon.  Robert  J.  Twtman. 

Washington.  D.  C: 

The  Chicago  and  lUlnois  Zionist  Emergency 
Council  has  authorized  me.  Its  chairman,  to 
address  the  following  petition  to  you: 

"The  abandonment  by  the  United  Nations 
of  lU  support  of  the  UN  resolution  to  par- 
tition Palestine  into  Indepependent  Jewish 
and  Arab  states  Is  a  tragic  betrayal  not  only 
of  the  Jewiah  people,  but  ol  America's  honor 
and  Integrity.  It  Is  a  death  blow  struck  at 
the  United  Nations  and  the  hope  It  offers 
for  the  world's  peace.  Rejection  by  the 
United  States  of  the  General  Assembly's  par- 
tition resolution,  adoption  of  which  It  helped 
to  achieve,  renders  President  Truman's  re- 
cent declaration  of  our  country's  willingness 
to  defend  democracy.  Jxistice.  and  freedom  for 
all  people  a  disgraceful,  hypocritical  ges- 
ture. Congress  must  act  to  repudlcte  Tru- 
man. Austin,  and  the  SUte  Departments  re- 
treat from  partition,  and  their  attempted 
substitution  of  a  UN  trusteeship  of  Palestine. 
TTjelr  action  is  In  defiance  of  the  over- 
whelming will  of  the  American  people. 
Neither  Jews  nor  Arabs  wUl  accept  trtistee- 
shlp.  and  It  will  require  enforcement  by  an 
International  police  force  against  both  the 
will  of  Arabs  and  Jews.  Partition  would  have 
meant  at  least  an  active  cooperation  of  the 
Jews  In  (lefen»»e  of  the  UN  decUlon.  We 
urge  the  Immediate  adoption  by  Congress  of 
a  concurrent  resolution  rewfflrmlng  Ameri- 
ca's 90<year«old  policy  on  Palestine,  Ws 
further  reqtiest  that  this  concurrent  reso- 
lution declare  it  to  be  America's  intention 
to  support  UN  General  Assembly's  resolution 
on  partition,  and  that  It  alBrmatlvsiy  nwtdify 
ths  arms  embargo  to  PaleMlne  In  order  to 
make  possible  Jewish  defense  SKainNt  u  now 
almost  certain  blood  bath  which  munt  follow 
from  ths  threstened  Imposition  of  trustee* 
ship." 

Cmicaoo  Ziowmt  BMHtestfcT  Counctl, 

XlXIMOU  ZiONIST  ISWRCKMCT  COVMai.. 

Rsan  MOBTOM  M.  Bcimaw,  C^uilrmen. 


Oleomarf  arine  Taxes 


EXTENeiON  OP  REMARKS 

nr 

HON.  E.  (EDWARD)  A.  MITCHELL 

or  tJtMANA 

tn  THIS  MOVBI  OP  MPMmrrATlVBB 

Monday,  March  h,  i§49 

Mr  MITONItL,    Mr,  tpMlMr,  mit 

unnntmmM  oonntnt  to  M(«nd  mr  r*- 
nmiko  in  thf  App«ndti  of  ttw  RifORP,  I 

inoludi  B  copy  of  thi  Otllup  poll  m  it 
ippeared  In  th«  Louisville  (Ky.)  Coutler- 
Jourrtal  of  March  M.  This  poll  showi 
IhBt  69  percent  of  tbo  AmarleBn  pub- 
He  want  the  taxes  on  oleomargarine 
repealed ; 

AMsaicA  BeaAXB— BixTT-NiKK  PsaccirT  Want 
Olko   Tsxas   BiriMU)— PASMsas  §n.rr,  irnr 
Omcx  Oaovrs  Favos  Removal 
(By  Oeorge  OoUup,  director,  American 

Institute  of  Public  Opinion) 
ParNcrroK,  M.  J.,  March  12. — Eemoval  of 
the  special  Federal  taxes  and  license  fees  on 
margarine  Is  favored  by  a  large  majority  of 
American  consumers. 

A  niunber  of  bills  designed  to  remove  some 
or  all  of  these  levies  and  licenses  have  been 
Introduced  In  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. This  past  week  the  House  Agri- 
culture Committee  has  been  holding  hear- 
ings on  the  Hoxise  proposals. 


An  up-to-the-minute  American  InsUtute 
of  Public  Opinion  survey  of  adults  through- 
out the  country  shows  that  farmers  are  about 
evenly  divided  in  their  opinion  on  margarine 
taxes.  All  other  groups,  on  the  other  hand, 
Including  manual  workers,  are  overwhelm- 
ingly In  favor  of  repealing  the  Federal  levies. 
The  national  cross-section  was  asked : 
"There  are  now  certain  taxes  and  fees 
which  dealers  who  handle  margarine  have 
to  pay  which  they  do  not  have  to  pay  on 
butter.  A  bill  has  been  Introduced  in  Con- 
gress to  do  away  with  these  taxes  and  fees 
on  margarine.  Do  you  favor  or  oppoee  this 
bill?" 
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Wespondenu  fsvoring  repeal  gave  ss  their 
ressons:  Msrgariive  prices  trotild  be  lowsr, 
no  food  should  be  tnied,  all  discriminatory 
tHX«s  should  bs  repealed .  Those  opposing 
said;  Taxes  needed  to  protect  dairy  Indtis* 
try.  for  protection  from  Inferior  foods,  needed 
to  prevent  eating  places  from  substituting 
msrgarine  for  butUr. 

SOMS    LAWS   QUITS   OLO 

The  House  committee  has  before  It  18  bills 
on  this  cnntroverslal  issue.  Borne  of  the  lews 
on  the  ststute  books  date  back  to  iaB0.  the 
current  llnensea  rnnKlng  from  geoo  a  year  on 
margarine  manufMCturera.  to  Mf  on  retailers 
of  colored  margarine  There  also  la  a  PIkI- 
eral  10-oent-a-pmind  reUII  tax  on  rulored 
msrgarine  and  a  ^tMftdT  M  a  eeht  tax  a«  a 
poumi  i/f  the  **" — ' — '  ' — ''^'~ 


Minoeiola  lyntligtlg  RmMk  ProMM 

KXrmtlOtf  OF  ItlMAItlUI 

or 

HON.  GEORGE  MtcKlNNON 

or  MINMSS<TA  ' 

IN  TKE  HOUHB  OP  RIPftBllirrATTVM 

Monaay.  March  22.  194i 

Mr.  MacKinnon.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarlu  I  include 
an  article  which  appeared  in  the  Minne- 
apolis Morning  Tribune  of  March  18. 
1948.  reporting  the  valuable  contrlbutloo 
of  Dr.  I.  M.  Kolthoff,  Aurom  I.  Medalla, 
and  Wesley  J.  Dale  In  the  sjTithetlc- 
rubber  field  while  they  were  attached  to 
the  staff  of  the  University  of  Mlnn&iota. 
Dr.  Kolthoff  has  an  international  repu- 
tation In  the  field  of  analytic  chemistry 
and  his  work  on  this  process  Is  of  the 
greatest  benefit  to  our  Nation  and  to  our 
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national 

ample  of  a 

by  the  unitersities 
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St&xtcd 


c  efense.    This  is  another  ex- 
great  contribution  being  made 
of  America. 

Tor*     Ruasn — Scixwrarr 
IfntmaoTA   Rkitb"   V/ouC 
1943 
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( By  Victor  Cobn ) 

•3mthe{tlc   rubber  hailed   a«   "even  bet- 
natural  product  baa  been  de- 
be  Unlveralty  of  Minnesota, 
lilnnt  iota  recipe"  and  method  of  mak- 
13  nthetlc — called    "cumene" — were 
MTedneadaj  by  Dr.  I.  M.  Kolthoff. 
inalytlcal  chemistry  chief. 

baa  been  tested  and  modified 
laboratories  and  tried  In  pilot 
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Or.  Kolthoff  said,  have  proved 

sjAnthetlc  wears  better  than  either 

k  ber  or  any  previous  synthetic. 

Ivsrslty  work  was  done  under  Fed- 

UntU  now  details  have  been 


assisted  by  Or.  Edward  J.  Meehan 
unlveralty  chemists,  began  rub- 
In   1943.     Loss  of  natural  rub- 
I    from    the   Pacific    made    their 
urgent." 

and   German   synthetic   rubber 
I  ssentlally  the  same. 

synthetic     was     called 
recipe  styrene.    The  Ger- 
b4ina-S. 

ta    were    approxlmatley    75    per- 
wblch  can  be  made  either 
petrojeum  or  alcohol — and  25  percent 
vative  of  benzene. 
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\  Lesley  J.  Dale,  then  a  Minnesota 

student,    developed    an    improved 

penfilttlng  production  of  rubber  at 

ure.  Instead  of  the  usual 
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nt    better    quality,    because    of 

polymerization    ( chemical   transf or- 

fhe  Ingredients)    and  more  unl- 

molecules    (chemical    building 


was  still  to  come. 
Immedia^ly   after   VE-day.   in   May    1945. 
scientists,      including      Kolthoff. 
for  facts  on  German  syn- 
progrt 
Uwovcrcd  the  Germans  had  de- 
laboratory  scale  a  "redox"  sys- 
up  the  rubber-making  proc- 
refers  to  the  chemical  proc- 
oxltation  and  reduction.) 

I  [inneapolis.  Kolthoff  and  his  col- 

coi|ibined   an    improved   recipe,   the 

ure  production,  the  German  re- 

and  a  new  and  more  successful 

agent  that  gets  a  chemical  proc- 

o  produce  the  new  cumene  syn- 


Gemany 
bbtr  progress. 


4M<«Ung 
'B«<l>x 


P0I3  merlzation. 


or    tranaformatlon, 
when  the  mixture  is  rotated  or 


chemists  rotated  small  twttles 

mlkture  in  a  constant-temperature 

rom  an  old  t>athtub.    Since,  said 

t  his  kind  of  rotator,   devised   by 

has  been  widely  copied  in  In- 

ts." 

polymerization,  the  mixture  t>ecomes  a 

much  like  the  stuff  that  comes 

nattiral-rubber  trees.     The  chemist 

add.  and  the  latex  coagulates  Into 


tlie 


ant 


<  ratty  work  Involved  long  months 
experiments. 

some  50  recipes."  said  Koltboff. 
not  exactly  trial  and  error, 
nore  like   using  chemical   horse 


Much  of  ibe  credit,  he  said,  should  go  to 
<tf  his  afitstants,  Aurom  I.  Medalia.  grad- 
tKta  Boston. 


TIm  United  Nations  and  Partition 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  MacKINNON 

or    MINNESOTA 

m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  22.  1948 

Mr.  MacKinnon.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
recent  proposal  of  Warren  Austin,  chief. 
United  States  delegate  to  the  United 
Nations  at  the  direction  of  President 
Truman,  to  scuttle  the  United  Nations 
partition  plan  shocked  the  Nation.  It 
represents  a  surrender  to  the  threat  of 
force.  The  League  of  Nations  fell  in  a 
similar  manner.  The  threat  to  the 
United  Nations  is  so  well  discussed  in  an 
article  which  appeared  in  the  American 
Jewish  World  of  March  5.  1948.  that  I  In- 
clude it  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks. The  author  of  this  article.  Rabbi 
Aronson,  is  a  keen  student  of  interna- 
tional affairs  and  one  of  the  outstanding 
intellectual  and  spiritual  leaders  in  my 
community. 

A  Pinal  Plea  to  Pkzsident  Tscman:  "Save 
UN"— Open  Letttr  Uhces  United  States 
Back  PAXTmoN  Decision 

(By  Rabbi  David  Aronson) 

Deai  Mi.  Teuman  .  On  February  6  we  took 
the  liberty  to  call  your  attention  to  the  fact 
that  the  zero  hour  was  approaching,  the  zero 
hour  In  Palestine,  the  zero  hour  for  the 
United  Nations,  the  zero  hour  for  construc- 
tive leadership  by  the  United  States,  the  zero 
hour  for  the  honor  of  our  Government  over 
which  you,  Mr.  President,  are  the  official 
guardian. 

Since  that  time  the  situation  gravely 
worsened.  The  statement  which  Warren  Aus- 
tin, chief  United  States  delegate  to  the  UN. 
presented  to  the  UN  Secxirlty  Council  on  Feb- 
ruary 27.  not  only  confused  the  UN  but  raised 
a  very  serious  question  In  the  mind  of  the 
average  American  regarding  the  trustworth- 
iness and  the  moral  Integrity  of  the  present 
administration,  of  which  you  are  the  official 
head. 

People  say.  Why  waste  time  in  writing  this 
or  similar  letters?  Politics  Is  politics,  and 
that's  that.  They  say  that  there  Is  no  honor 
among  politicians,  and  that  a  man  loses  bis 
soul  and  his  conscience  when  be  attains 
high  position. 

A    PLXSQX    or    HONOt 

Frankly,  Mr.  Presldeni;,  I  still  cannot  take 
this  cynical  attitude  toward  our  Government. 
I  am  a  citizen  stUl  naive  enough  to  believe 
that  a  man's  a  man  for  all  that,  and  that  even 
a  President  of  the  United  States,  confronted 
as  he  may  be  with  overwhelming  problems, 
will  not  quite  become  so  hardened  as  to  ig- 
nore bis  responsibility  for  a  word  given,  a 
plcdft  made,  and  a  project  advanced  on  the 
strength  of  which  others  invested  their 
lives — the  kind  of  responsibility  which, 
among  ordinary  citizens.  Is  identified  with  a 
mam  of  honor  and  of  personal  integrity.  1 
belong  to  the  old  die-hards  in  morality  who 
believe  that  the  standards  of  decency  and 
honesty  are  the  same  for  the  high  and  the 
htimble,  except  that  the  violation  of  such 
standards  by  those  In  high  position  results 
in  more  tragic  and  more  extensive  consc- 
qtiences. 

■ova  ■ 


vim  I  believe  the—  things,  I  am  mak- 
ing this  final  appeal  to  you,  Mr.  Truman.  It 
is  final  because  the  xero  hour  has  spproacbed. 
I  appeal  to  Mr.  Trimian.  the  :nan,  who  has 
the  power  of  a  Preetdent  of  the  United  States. 
I  appeal  to  your  ordmary.  humaa  fntnmofi 


sense  and  common  decency.  I  do  not  ask 
you.  as  President  of  the  United  States,  what 
are  the  new  moral  and  economic  factors  In 
the  Palestinian  situation  discovered  since 
your  political  party  pledged  its  support  in  the 
upbxilldlng  of  the  Jewish  commonwealth  in 
Palestine.  But  I  do  ask  you.  Mr.  Truman, 
the  man.  what  new  moral  forces  were  dis- 
covered In  the  situation  since  you  made  that 
pathetic  and  moving  plea  to  the  British  Gov- 
ernment for  the  Immediate  admission  of 
100.000  displaced  Jews  into  Palestine? 

What  new  moral,  economic,  or  even  politi- 
cal factors  came  to  light  since  the  Anglo- 
American  Commission  on  Palestine,  which 
Investigated  all  the  problems  of  Palestine 
from  every  angle,  made  Its  unanimous  recom- 
mendation supporting  your  humanitarian 
stand  on  behalf  of  the  Jewish  position  in 
Palestine? 

What  are  the  new  factors?  What  are  the 
new  factors  discovered  since  the  United  Na- 
tions Commission  on  Palestine,  after  a  thor- 
ough and  Independent  Investigation,  recom- 
mended the  partition  of  Palestine?  What 
are  the  new  factors  which  would  Justify  the 
new  position  taken  by  our  representative  at 
the  United  Nations  Security  Council — a  posi- 
tion so  radically  different  from  the  one  taken 
by  the  United  States  a  few  months  ago? 

I  know  that  your  career  men  in  the  State 
Department  and  the  Oil  Trust  representatives 
give  you  ail  kinds  of  reports.  But,  frankly, 
Mr.  Truman,  do  you  believe  that  there  is 
anything  in  their  reports  which  was  not 
known  to  and  duly  considered  by  the  Anglo- 
American  Conunlsslon  and  the  United  Na- 
tions Commission  which  recommended  par- 
tition? Does  the  sophistry  of  Mr.  Austin 
appeal  to  your  common  sense,  as  a  man,  or 
to  your  common  honesty? 

WHAT   WILL    t7NITED   STATES    DO? 

Do  you  recall,  Mr  Truman,  that  when  you 
asked  the  second  time  for  the  admission  of 
100.000  displaced  Jews  Into  Palestine,  you 
even  kindly  .suggested  that  the  United  States 
Government  would  share  In  the  responsibil- 
ity of  transporting  them  there?  Last  week, 
Mr.  Austin,  your  delegate  to  the  UN,  said 
that  the  United  States  Government  would 
cooperate  In  preserving  the  peace  In  Pales- 
tine. Suppose  those  100.000  for-  whom  you 
pleaded  3  years  ago,  and  who  are  still  dis- 
placed and  homeless,  try  to  enter  Palestine 
as  soon  as  the  British  leave  after  May  15,  will 
the  United  States  Government  cooperate  in 
preserving  the  peace  by  escorting  the  Jew- 
ish Immigrants  or  by  siding  with  the  AratM 
In  repulsing  their  landing? 

How  can  you  permit  your  representative  to 
the  UN  to  Ignore  so  completely  the  realities 
of  a  situation  of  which  you  spoke  so  under- 
standingly  and  so  feelingly  time  and  time  be- 
fore? Forget  your  career  politicians  for  a 
moment.  Mr.  Triunan.  and  your  common 
sense  wUl  tell  you  that  they  are  placing  you 
and  our  Government  in  a  morally  and  realis- 
tically Impossible  position. 

If  the  UN  follows  the  logic  and  Implied 
procrastinations  of  the  United  States'  new 
position,  the  Jewish  community  In  Palestine, 
disarmed  by  your  embargo  on  arms,  will  soon 
find  Itself  exposed  to  the  massacres  organ- 
ized by  Hitler's  pal,  the  ex-Mufti,  and  to  full 
military  attacks  by  nelghlioring  Arab  states 
armed  by  British  "special  treaties."  The 
Jewish  community  In  Palestine,  with  its  back 
to  the  wall,  fighting  not  for  expansion  or 
empire  or  exploitation  but  for  its  very  ex- 
istence and  for  the  only  tiny  land  It  pos- 
eeaeee  in  the  world,  wui  defend  Itself  to  the 
tery  last  man  if  necessary. 


A   MOCKEXT 

Shall  we  conclude,  therefore,  that  it  was 
Mr.  Bcvln  who  was  really  the  friend  and  pro- 
tector of  the  displaced  Jews  when  be  made 
a  mockery  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States  in  refusing  to  honor  your  request  and 
the  tmanlmoiu  report  of  the  Anglo-American 
Commllon?    Por  had  Mr.  Bcvln  admitted 
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those  Jews — most  of  whom  are  women,  old 
men,  and  children — they  would  now  be  in 
mortal  danger  In  Palestine,  made  defenseless 
by  your  embargo  on  arms  to  Jews  and  by  Mr. 
Austin's  new  position  taken  in  your  name. 
Is  that  what  you  really  want,  Mr.  Truman? 

I  still  cannot  lielleve  it.  I  cannot  believe 
that  the  office  of  President  has  completely 
destroyed  all  the  commcn  sense  and  decency 
and  fairness  of  Truman,  the  man.  Hence 
this  plea.  Let  Truman,  the  man,  ten  the 
President  of  the  Unlt^  States  that  neither 
the  security  of  Aftierica  nor  the  peace  of  the 
world  will  ever  be  attained  by  the  betrayal 
of  trust,  the  breach  of  promises,  and  the  sac- 
rificing of  a  bleeding,  broken,  and  helpless 
people. 

The  zero  hotir  is  here.  Mr.  Truman.  Save 
the  greatest  factor  for  security  that  Amer- 
ica—or the  world — has  today.  Save  the  UN 
Ijy  giving  force  to  its  decisions.  Remove  the 
embargo  on  arms  for  all  those  who  stand 
ready  to  back  the  decision  of  the  UN.  Let 
the  United  States  Government  cooperate 
fully  with  the  UN  in  implementing  Its 
decisions. 

The  little  politicians  In  the  Stete  Depart- 
ment have  learned  nothing  and  forgotten 
nothing  In  the  two  bloody  world  wars.  But 
you,  Mr.  Truman,  can  rise  above  them.  It  Is 
late,  very  late,  but  not  too  late.  There  is 
still  a  chance  for  you  not  only  to  keep  faith 
with  Israel  but  to  keep  faith  with  your  better 
self,  and  to  lay  a  strong  and  lasting  founda- 
tion for  the  ultimate  security  of  America  and 
the  peace  of  the  world. 


New  U(t  for  OM 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BEN  F.  JENSEN     . 

or  IOWA 
IW  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  22,  1948 

Mr.  JENSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extet>d  my  remarks  in  the 
RscoKO,  I  include  the  following  editorial 
by  Mr.  A.  M.  Piper,  editor  of  the  Council 
B  ufTs  Nonpareil : 

NEW  LIFE  FOR  OLD 

During  Lent  our  thoughts  turn  toward  Ood 
more  often  than  at  other  times  of  the  year. 
We  experience  a  sense  of  peace  even  when 
the  world  around  us  is  In  turmoU. 

Our  minds  and  hearts  are  cleansed.  We  are 
more  inclined  to  do  the  things  we  ought  to  do 
and  abf'taln  from  the  things  we  ought  not 
(odo. 

Lent  is  quite  different  from  the  Christmas 
■MOO,  but  in  some  respects  it  Is  much  the 
same. 

The  supreme  claim  of  Christ  and  his  gospel 
Is  new  Ufe  for  old.  The  importance  of  Jesus 
to  us  today  is  in  bis  power  to  change  and 
transform  our  lives  and  personalities  through 
his  grace. 

Being  a  Christian  means  more  than  at- 
tMatflng  church  and  complying  with  certain 
It  means  becoming  a  citizen  of  the 
lom  of  God  It  means  obedience  to 
Ood%  laws.  It  means  honesty  in  business, 
decency  in  behavior,  kindness  to  all  with 
whom  we  come  in  contact — in  short,  loving 
our  neighbors  as  we  love  ourselves. 

Ocd's  laws  go  far  l>eyond  human  laws. 
They  tnchade  more  positives  and  fewer  nega- 
tives. Ycu  may  not  realize  this  but  it  is 
tme.  Christians  are  continually  Inspired  to 
greater  and  nobler  deeds. 

Many  of  the  most  challenging,  thrilling 
pages  of  history  are  tboae.  recording  the  un- 
selfteh  acts  and  heroic  sacrifices  of  Cbrlstlans. 


Hie  true  Christian  is  constantly  on  the 
lookout  for  opportunities  to  do  go<^.  He 
often  creates  his  own  opportunities,^iM  did 
David  Livingstone  in  Africa  and  tens  of 
thousands  of  other  Christian  missionaries 
have  dene  since. 

The  world  is  greatly  disturbed  right  now. 
perhaps  even  more  than  It  was  during  the 
war  years.  People  are  worried  lest  there  be 
another  ji&t,  with  all  its  carnage  and  lilood- 
shed  and  misery. 

Why  is  the  world  in  so  much  trouble? 
Why  are  people  so  worried?  Isn't  it  liecause 
so  many  people  have  lost  their  bold  on  God, 
forgotten  that  he  is  the  same  yesterday, 
today,  and  forever? 

Many  have  never  been  taxight  the  great 
fundamental  truths  of  religion.  Young- 
sters have  been  allowed  to  go  out  Into  the 
world  without  realizing  that  infractions  of 
God's  laws  bring  certain  punishment.  They 
have  become  imbued  with  the  cynical  belief 
that  "anything  is  all  right  if  you  can  get 
away  with  it." 

This  diabolical  philosophy  has  ruined 
countless  lives  and  is  destroying  the  foimda- 
tlons  of  society.  Communities,  cities,  States, 
nations  are  no  better  than  the  people  who 
live  in  them.  That  is  why  we  have  so  much 
crime,  and  are  threatened  with  so  many 
disasters. 

Lent  is  traditionally  a  period  of  medita- 
tion and  sacrifice.  It  can  be  the  prelude  to 
better  conditions  in  the  world  if  we  realize 
the  betterment  must  start  with  ourselves. 


A  Good  Labor  Record 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HORACE  SEELY-BROWN,  JR. 

or  CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  22,  1948 

Mr.  SEELY-BROWN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  am 
Inserting  in  the  Record  the  following 
editorial,  which  appeared  recently  in  the 
Hartford  Ck)urant,  Hartford,  Conn.: 

A  GOOD  LABOB   XECOBO 

The  high  level  to  which  labor-manage- 
ment relations  have  risen  in  New  England 
was  recently  commended  by  John  W.  Gibson. 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Labor.  Speaking  in 
Boston,  Mr.  Gibson  asserted  that  In  man- 
hours  lost  through  strikes  this  region  was 
far  ahead  of  the  rest  of  the  country.  He 
urged  this  on  the  rest  of  the  country  as  an 
example  to  follow:  "I  believe  that  maturity 
In  dealings  between  employer  and  employees 
over  the  years  is  responsible  for  this  fine 
record."  he  said.  This  record  of  coopera- 
tion persisted  during  both  the  war  and  the 
postwar  years.  Nearly  11  percent  of  the 
total  factory  employment  in  the  United 
States  is  concentrated  in  New  England,  yet 
the  percentage  of  man-da>-s  lost  during  the 
past  6  years  has  consistently  t>een  way  below 
that  figure.  In  1943,  for  example,  it  reached 
a  low  of  2.8  percent. 

The  significance  of  this  fact  should  not 
be  overlooked  by  either  labor  or  management. 
Recently  two  economists  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Bank  of  Boston  made  a  study  of  New 
England's  future  economic  prospects.  They 
pointed  out  that  the  greatest  single  asset 
possessed  by  this  region  was  the  stability 
of  labor-management  relations.  "Probably 
more  than  anything  else,"  they  said,  "the 
region's  industrial  future  depends  upon 
•chiertng  a  higher  degree  of  labor-manage- 
ment teamwork  than  can  be  obtained  else- 
where." 


The  facts  are  simple  enough.  Other 
regions  are  closer  than  we  to  raw  materials. 
Some  became  indiutrlaltzed  dviring  tike  war, 
and  now  offer  competition  to  New  Euglaod 
Industries.  New  E^land.  and  particularly 
Connecticut,  have  a  heritage  of  industrial 
know-how.  In  addition  it  has  a  reservoir  of 
skilled  workers,  although  nowhere  near  the 
monopoly  it  once  had.  But  tx>th  of  these 
assets  are  not  worth  a  tinker's  damn  if  rela- 
tions between  employer  and  employee  are 
shot  through  with  discord.  To  renoain  pros- 
perous New  England  must  continue  to  have 
Industrial  peace  a:^d  amicable  relations  be- 
tween workers  and  employers. 

The  splendid  record  that  has  been  estab- 
lished speaks  well  for  the  men  who  head  the 
labor  movement  In  Connecticut.  By  and 
large  they  are  responsible  citizens  who  reaiias 
that  there  is  a  mutuality  of  interest  between 
worliers  and  employers  In  maintaining  full 
employment  in  this  area.  Prospective  In- 
dustrialists are  as  much  interested  in  the 
labor  situation,  when  establishing  a  ne* 
plant,  as  in  any  other  single  factor.  One  of 
New  England's  best  selling  points  is  the  fact 
that  labor  and  management  have  shown  a 
pronounced  desire  to  settle  things  around 
tl-e  conference  table.  It  is  a  record  of  which 
to  be  proud,  and  one  that  shoulcrbe  main- 
tained in  the  Interest  of  both  labor  and 
management. 


Palestine  Tum-About  Immoral  Abandon- 
ment  of  Leadership 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EMANUEL  CULER 

or   NIW    TOXK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESKNTATIVES 

Monday.  March  22,  1948 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
strong,  the  mighty,  the  moral  United 
States  has  thrown  its  lot  in  with  British 
betrayal  and  Arab  aggression.  The 
moral  conviction  has  departed.  In  its 
place  we  find  weakne5s  and  confusion. 

What  solution  does  international 
trusteeship  bring  with  it?  Neither  peace 
in  the  Middle  East  nor  stability.  If 
President  Truman's  reversal  on  partition 
was  based  on  strategic  reasons,  what 
vahdity  has  such  a  base  when  an  inter- 
national force  of  one  kind  or  another 
will  be  essential  anyway?  If  it  Is  the 
Russian  threat  the  President  fears,  how 
does  international  trusteeship  meet  this 
fear  any  more  or  any  less  than  did  the 
implementation  of  partition? 

Betrayal  has  never  brought  peace, 
"Who  is  the  winner?  How  can  President 
Truman  face  the  peoples  of  the  United 
States  and  of  the  world  with  the  knowl- 
edge that  he  is  responsible  for  diminish- 
ing the  authority  of  the  United  Nations 
and  ttie  abandonment  of  a  people  whose 
sufferings  have  not  stopped  since  1933? 

There  can  be  no  doubt  of  its  interna- 
tional repercussions.  Smaller  nations 
cun  now  see  how  readily  they  can  be 
deserted.  It  strengthens  a  belief  that 
unbridled  acts  of  aggression  spoke  more 
plainly  for  Mr.  Truman  than  the  con- 
cepts of  honor  and  decency  and  a  prom- 
ise solemnly  made. 

This  Is  a  shoddy  and  underhand  turn- 
about. The  United  States  prestige  has 
suffered   an  immense  set  back.    What 
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had  been  all  this  previous  talk  of  Warren 
AimUh  ahd  the  President  of  the  United 
States 
favor    of 


s{tatlng  that  they  were  still  In 
partition  until  the  surprise 
statement  of  last  night?  Now  that  such 
reversal  las  taken  place,  .t  is  not  so  diffi- 
cult to  s(  !•  how  the  road  back  had  been 

by  the  United  SUIM  Unmedi- 

ately  rol|owln(  the  partttkm  deetalon  of 

21.    Never   did    the    United 

Btatea  *1^  uk  hoomX  latent  In  every- 

dM  ilnct  that  day     We  were 

United  atatoii  leadership  durtnc 
ib»  Oeafral  Aaaembly  detoate.    We  are 

of  It  now. 

The  Piealdent  forgot  his  party  pledge 
tn  the  Dimocratic  National  Convention. 
Tbt  Pro  Mont  set  aside  the  traditional 
PoMay  o  the  United  8tate!«  which  fa- 
v«rtd.  all  ice  1933.  the  establishment  of  a 
Jewtah  rational  homeland  In  Palaatlne. 
Ma  tMk  It  upon  hlmaeir  to  call  the  re- 
traat.  to  Mtak  a  promise,  betray  a  trust. 
and  in  it  i  place  offered  nothing  that  can 
redeem  i  uch  betrayal  It  is  a  bitter  re- 
allxatlOB  to  Me  the  President  act  without 
vision  and  without  understanding  how 
Immeasu  rably  he  has  damaged  the  causa 
of  paace  throughout  the  whole  world  by 
undermi  ling  the  strength  of  the  United 
Nations. 

Such  licious  power  politics.  British 
perfidy,  md  Arab  destructlveness  only 
increase  the  degree  of  bloodshed.  The 
Jewish  S  ate  will  be.  No  more  shameful 
n  International  politics  has  ever 
mai  e  by  the  United  States. 
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or 


D^VIS  of  Georgia.    Mr.  Speaker. 

he  United  States  protests  are 

against  the  unfair  Fed- 

margarine.    This  matter  has 

settled  at  all  by  the  action  of 

Hou4e   Committee    on    Agriculture. 

used  to  bring  this  bill  to  the 

le  House  for  a  vote.    One  Im- 

4?sult  of  that  action  of  the  Com- 

Agriculture  was  an  increase 

of  butter.     We  heard  the 

from  Texas  [Mr.  PoacxI  state 

sday  that  the  next  day  after 

of  the  House  Committee  on 

the  butter  market  went  up 

pound.    I  have  been  Informed 

section  of  the  United  States 

tone  to  $1  02  a  pound  since 

Houie    Committee   on    Agriculture 

ag4nst  this  legislation. 

instead  of  killing  this  legis- 

^elleve  that  action  of  the  Com- 

Agriculture  will  intensify  the 

emove  this  unfair  tax.     This 

going  to  be  carried  on.  and  If 

Comjiittee  on  Agriculture  will  not 

9111  out  so  we  can  vote  on  it, 

1  text  step  to  take  is  to  sign  dis- 

p^tltlon  No.  12.  which  is  on  the 

desk  and  which  already  has 

signatures. 


Mr  Speaker,  as  an  Illustration  of  the 
sentiment  In  favor  of  this  legislation.  I 
attach  hereto  a  letter  written  to  me  by 
the  president  and  secretary  of  the  Stone 
Mountain  Woman's  Club  In  my  home 
dutrlct: 

Stoks  MooitTiaii.  Oa.. 

Mmrth  ii.  lUt. 
■oa.  Jambs  C  Davm. 

Ft/th  DiatricI  Congft»$mtn. 

WaHtHfton.  D  C 
DBAS  lla  Davis:  Tht  8ton«  MuuniAln  Wom- 
an'•  Club  wiahM  to  tipre**  our  thanka  to 
you  fur  yovir  poaitivt  ■land  againat  tht  unfair 
tai  on  margartn*  It  !■  tNMlyiag  to  kaow 
thav  you  art  inttnatly  ia«treile«l  ta  tlUa 
tatut  and  that  your  MBpart  turn  bten  gtvtn 
•o  atrongly   to  the  MU  aakl 


aaktsff  r«  moral  of 


tht  tax 

Wt.  at  club  women,  art  vitaUy  taiereattd 
lo  tht  outcpoM  of  this  bill  aaa 


th«t 
a  favorabit  'mUeawat  la  aaar. 

Iiprtaaing  ear  aoiMeaee  la  four  ability 
ana  wtBhlofl  you  tuceem  in  your  eftorta,  wt 


ifuUy  yours. 

Mra.  J.  C.  JoaoAN. 

^tsi4*nt. 
ICn.  C.   D.  JoHNaoN. 
Correnponding  Seerttary. 


Addreit  by  Bartley  C.  Cmm 
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or 

HON.  GEORGE  H.  BENDER 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  22.  194i 

Mr.  BENDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
permission  prevloasly  granted  me.  I  sub- 
mit for  Insertion  in  the  Congressional 
Record  an  address  by  Bartley  C.  Crum. 
formerly  a  member  of  the  Anglo-Amer- 
ican Committee  of  Inquiry  on  Palestine 
and  author  of  Behind  the  Silken  Curtain, 
delivered  in  Cleveland  on  March  10  at 
the  Public  Auditorium  Mu.sic  Hall : 

I  reprcBented  the  American  Government 
In  good  faith  on  the  Anglo-American  Com- 
nUtttt  of  Inquiry,  where  six  Britons  and 
•la  iaMTtcani  unanUnouslv  made  recom- 
mtaaattOBS  to  the  British  and  American 
OorernmenU  for  a  aolutlon  of  the  Palestine 
problem.  Thtae  recommendattona  were  ac- 
cepted by  the  President  of  the  United  States. 

You  know  that  the  report  and  the  deci- 
sions which  we  reached  have  suffered  the 
fate  of  any  other  "scrap  of  paper."  No  one 
likes  to  t)e  a  sucker.  And  I  have  been  try- 
ing to  ngure  out  what  and  who  In  Waahlng- 
ton  la  trying  to  nuke  suckers  of  thcat  13 
men  and  the  President  of  the  United  SUtes. 
I  think  I  have  come  up  with  some  answers. 

You  may  remember  that  I  have  pointed 
tht  angtr  at  Loy  Henderson  on  a  number  of 
occaakma,  for  the  way  he  and  other  elemenu 
In  tht  State  Department  have  conatattntly 
sabotagtd  the  program  of  the  Congrtaa  and 
tbt  FTMldant  at  the  United  Sutc*  with  rc- 
•ptct  to  MltaUnt. 

There  ta  another  gentleman  In  Waahlng- 
ton  who  maJcts  Loy  Henderson's  operations 
attm  puny  Indted. 

About  3  weeks  ago — February  37— mtn  and 
women  rcpretentlng  6B  national  otganlza- 
tlona  of  thla  country  met  In  an  eaMfgency 
conference  called  by  the  American  Aaao- 
claUon  for  the  United  Nations. 

Thtat  aa  organlaatlons  Include  every  relt- 
gloui  talth.  and  practically  every  civic,  labor. 
church,  farm,  veterans',  and  women's  group* 
in  America.  Among  them  were  tht  Kiwanla 
Clubs,  the  Uoos  International,  tht  A.  P  of  L. 


and  C  I.  O..  and  the  Bmtherhood  of  Railway 
Trainmen,  the  Junior  League,  the  American 
Veterans'  Committee,  the  Catholic  War  Vet- 
erans, and  many  others. 

They  met  to  denuuid  that  tht  Oovtmmtnt 
of  tht  Unlttd  States  take  poaltlvt  action  to 
Unlttd  Nations  dtclalon   to 


mea  and  woaaea  were  talking  for 
mUllona  of  oaisrlreaa  who  aont  likt  to  aee 
thtir  Oovernment  weleh  oe  Ua  own  pollclee. 

Thty  wtrt  talking  for  mlllloru  of  Am«rt« 
cans  who  had  bttn  shocked  iind  shamed  by 
Warrtn  Austin  "a  apttcb  In  tht  Btcurity  Coun* 
ctl  on  Ptbruary  ti— whtn  as  wiuing  ur  un* 
wuiutf  apefeaHBaa  far  aur  tareiga  policy  ae 
took  tae  IMMT  aatf  laMirlty  m  this  eoua* 
try.  rolled  It  Into  •  bill  of  ahanMleaa  Itfaliatto 
tvaslona— and  threw  It  to  the  Aaflo«Amtri* 
can  oil  tnteretts. 

Amtrtcana  don't  like  a  weleb.  Tbey  doal 
like  a  aell-out. 

Tbt  Aawrteaw  people  kaov  that  if  tht 
Paletiint  deelMoa  le  ael  aapporttd  by  tht 
tniittd  sutea.  the  power  and  tht  authority 
of  tht  Unittd  Nations  la  gont  Tht  Palettlnt 
policy  la  our  policy— for  ovsr  two  dtcadtt 
twtb  major  political  partita,  tht  Prttldtnta 
and  both  Mouaaa  of  Ooagreaa,  havt  gont  on 
record  fur  tht  establishment  and  completion 
of  the  Jewish  National  Home  In  Palestine. 
We  have  pressured  Ortat  Britain  on  many 
oceaalons  to  stick  by  her  agrttmtnt  to  help 
create  that  state. 

Thu  was  our  own  policy — tht  policy  of 
tht  moat  powerful  government  In  the  world. 
Tht  Russians  supported  It — they're  still  sup- 
porting It. 

But  It  seems  that  we  havt  now  alMtndoned 
It. 

It  seems  that  In  our  policy  In  the  Middle 
East  we  are  now  following  the  lead  of  the 
British  Foreign  Office. 

Many  millions  of  Americans  have  had  grave 
doubts  about  our  unilateral  policy  In  Greece 
and  Turkey,  the  avowed  purpote  of  which 
waa  to  contain  the  Soviet  Union,  und  for 
which  we  have  already  spent,  or  committed 
ourselves  to  spend,  over  $035,000,000  of  Amer- 
ican taxpayers'  money 

While  the  British  Lat>or  Oovernment.  on 
the  record,  has  seemingly  admitted  the  bank- 
ruptcy of  Ita  imperial  policies,  we  art 
apparently  now  taking  over  those  same  bank- 
rupt Impenallatle  poJlclet  namely  exploita- 
tion of  tht  eokxUal  peoplet  in  the  Middle  East 
and  the  perpetuation  of  feudalUm  In  tboaa 
areas. 

Why? 

There  are  nine  Cabinet  officers  In  our  Gov- 
ernment who  are  presimaed  to  advise  and 
consult  with  the  Pretldent— and  the  theory 
of  our  executive  arm  of  Government  is  that 
the  Prealdent  shotUd  receive  balanced— not 
hi— td  advice  on  qutations  which  affect  this 
Nation. 

It  must  therefore  be  presumed  that  prior 
to  November  39.  1947.  the  President  did  meet 
with  his  entire  Cabinet  and  lUtened  to 
their  argumenu  and  advice — and  then  de- 
cided what  any  man  of  decency  would 
decide — that  we  would  keep  the  promises 
we  had  been  making  for  30  years.  And  wt 
did  vote  for  partition. 

Unquestionably,  in  making  this  decision, 
there  was  In  the  mind  of  the  President  the 
aorry  and  shabby  decision  we  had  made— 
reluctantly— not  to  support  China  when 
Japan  seized  Manchurlk  ThU  was  the  first 
step  which  led  to  the  subaaquent  conquest 
of  Ethiopia,  to  the  calloas  betrayal  of  the 
Spanish  Republic,  to  Mxmlch.  to  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  League  of  Nations — and  inevitably 
to  World  War  U. 

Now  we  are  repeating  that  sordid  and 
ahabby  pattern.     Why? 

Why  has  otir  Government  suddenly  fotmd 
a  new  Interpretation  for  the  United  Natloaa 
Charter? 

Why  Is  otJr  Government  unwUllng  to  take 
tht  almple  and  decisive  action  that  could 
halt  the  Imminence  of  war  in  the  Holy 
L*nd— a  war  that   wUl  certainly   spread— a 
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war  that  everyone  knows  carries  the  seeds  of 
•  new  world  warT 

Why  has  our  Oovernment  welched  on  Ita 
own  policy  In  the  Pulestlne  dtcUtonT 

Wt  fear  In  America  the  idta  of  commu- 
nism. Wt  art  Btefclng  to  defeat  that  Idta 
with  force  throughout  the  world.  Force  has 
never  y*t  and  never  can  defeat  an  Idea.  An 
Mea  eaa  be  mtt  only  by  a  better  idea  In 
tbe  MMkDe  laat  wt  should  put  into  effect  the 
political  democracy  o«  which  wt  boaat— wt 
abould  help  tbt  Arab  ftllahten  to  reaeh  an 
eooaoialo  aundard  which  would  makt  tbat 
arte  Itaa  of  a  fneal  point  of  political  and 
military  eonflairratlon. 

Tau  havt  in  Palettlnt  a  tiny  Uland  of  dt. 
moeracy  in  which  tht  entirt  community  Is 
dtvottd  to  tht  twin  concepU  of  political 
freedom  and  economic  security  These  art 
alto  tht  trut  American  goals  Tht  Jews  art 
arlagtnC  thtst  concepts  to  tht  Arsba — and 
tn  liat  tense  they  oonstltutt  a  threat  to 
feudal  Arab  rult  tn  the  Middle  East. 

But  If  tht  western  world  wants  to  sur- 
viv»~lf  it  wanu  to  set  our  doctrine  of  po- 
litical freedom  and  econonlc  security  ex- 
panded, then  sheer  commor  sense,  the  simple 
UiBtlnct  for  survival,  makes  us  of  necessity 
allies  wlUi  the  Jewish  community  In  Pales- 
tine. Tht  fact  is  that  If  the  Jews  of  Palet- 
tlne  did  not  exist— and  If  we  want  to  have 
democracy  In  the  Middle  East — we  would 
have  to  create  the  Jews. 

Then  why  have  we  reversed  ourselves  on 
the  UN  partition  decision?  It  seems  there  Is 
one  man  In  Washington  who  has  the  power 
to  decide  this  question  for  all  of  us — In  his 
own  way— without  reference  to  the  honor 
and  Uitegrlty  of  our  Nation,  without  refer- 
ence to  the  peace  or  destruction  cf  our  world. 
That  man  Is  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  Mr. 
James  Porrestal. 

You  may  well  ask.  "upon  what  meat  does 
this  our  Caesar  feed,  that  he  has  grown  so 
great?" 

The  answer  is  that  Mr.  Forrestal  has  found 
a  new  diet  that  even  a  Caesar  might  envy.  It 
Is  oil — Arabian  oil. 

What  has  Mr.  Forrestal  got  to  do  with  oil? 
Isn't  he  the  Secretary  of  Defense?  Is  It 
possible  for  the  Secretary  of  Defense  to  have 
any  connection  with  oil — or  any  other  private 
business  enterprise? 

These  are  good  question,  my  friends.  They 
are  strictly  to  the  point. 

Mr.  Forrestal  does  Indeed  sit  In  the  Cabinet 
of  President  Truman  as  the  Secretary  of 
Defense — as  supreme  Chief  of  the  Army,  the 
Navy,  and  the  Air  Force.  And  the  Army,  the 
Navy,  and  the  Air  Force  use  oil. 

As  Secretary  of  Defense.  Mr.  Forrestal  sits 
on  the  highest  policy-making  bodies  of  the 
Government.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Na- 
tional Security  Council,  consisting  of  the 
Secretaries  of  State.  Treastnr,  and  Defense, 
which  ultimately  determine  our  whole  inter- 
national policy. 

Let's  grant  that  Mr.  Porrestal  quite  sin- 
cerely believes  It  all  important  to  our  na- 
tional security  that  our  oil  supply  In  the 
Middle  East  should  not  be  jeopardized. 
So  do  the  rest  of  us. 

But  the  question  remains:  Is  it  necessary 
to  sink  tlie  United  Nations  in  order  to  ac- 
complish our  objectives — oil  for  ctorselves 
and  the  oil  needed  for  the  Marshall  plan? 
In  determining  the  validity  of  Mr.  Forrestal's 
Judgment  It  is  only  fair  to  consider  Mr.  For- 
restal's t>ackgrovmd  and  training. 

For  Mr.  Porrestal  haa  not.  and  cannot,  in 
public  ofQce,  rid  liimself  of  his  past. 

For  years  Mr.  Forrestal  has  been  associated 
with  tht  powerful  banking  house  of  Dillon. 
Read  Jk  Co.  For  the  last  3  years  before  he 
came  to  Washington,  he  was  lU  president. 
Dillon,  Read  ft  Co.  has  t>een  up  to  its  ears 
in  oil. 

As  partner  and  president  of  this  great 
banking  firm,  Mr.  Forrestal  personally  par- 
ticipated in  floating  large  loans  for  the 
Standard  Oil  Co.  of  California  and  the  Texas 


Oo.  Both  of  theae  ocnnpaules  are  heavily 
Involved  in  oil  operations  In  the  Middle 
Kast — particularly  In  Saudi  Arabia  and  Bah- 
rein. 

Mr.  Porrestal'a  firm  organized  the  American 
company  which  bought  out  the  two  big 
Oovernment  oil  pipe  lines  from  Texas  to 
the  Baat  coast,  thus  tying  DUlon.  Head  mto 
all  tht  big  oil  companlta  In  this  counuy. 

Dillon.  Raad  alao  Boated  loans  for  the 
Royal  Dutch  Shell  and  lU  tubaldlary.  tht 
Batavlan  P«in.)letun  Oo.  Royal  Dutch  Shell 
la  involved  in  Iranian  and  otbtr  Mlddlt 
laatern  oil  ftelda.  and  is  also  partly  owned  by 
tht  Britiab  Oovernment  in  sumt  of  lu  op> 
trations. 

Mr.  Porrtstal's  auccaaaor  aa  prealdent  of 
Dillon,  Ktad.  Mr.  Cbarlta  McCain,  camt  right 
out  of  tilt  ull  tmplrt'a  own  baak^tht  Chaae 
National. 

In  addition,  Mr.  Porreatal  baa  strung  lieu- 
ttuanu  and  aaalaUnts  in  both  the  Army  and 
Air  Forot  branches — whoat  business  interests 
have  long  coincided  with  his.  It  happens 
thst  tht  Aaalatant  Secretary  of  the  Army  is 
now  MaJ.  Oen.  William  H.  Draper.  Jr ,  who 
was  also  a  member  of  Mr.  Forrestal's  banking 
firm,  DUlon.  Read,  and  who  shared  Mr. 
Forrestal's  Intimata  relatlonshlpa  with  tht 
ull  Industry. 

Tht  Secretary  for  Air.  Mr.  Stuart  Syming- 
ton, Is  also  connected  by  business  relations 
and  marriage  with  families  having  large 
holdings  of  oil  stocks. 

So  when  we  look  at  the  Defense  Secretariat, 
we  find  that  all  three  branches— Army.  Navy, 
and  Air  Force,  as  well  as  their  central  direc- 
tor— include  men  who  have  had  close  private 
interests  in  the  oil  Industry. 

Because  of  this  background,  the  question 
naturally  arises  In  the  minds  of  many  Ameri- 
cans, when  Mr.  Forrestal  spearheads  the 
lobby  against  the  Palestine  partition  deci- 
sion: Is  he  acting  In  his  capacity  of  Secre- 
tary of  Defense,  or  is  he  serving  the  interesta 
of  the  oil  companies  with  which  he  is  so 
closely  related? 

It  Is  an  elementary  principle  of  American 
Justice  that  a  Judge  shall  remove  himself 
from  any  case  in  which  he  may  have,  even 
remotely,  a  personal  interest,  a  personal 
stake. 

Does  not  Justice  require  that  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  Instantly  and  unhesitatingly 
remove  himself  from  any  connection  with 
the  Palestine  issue.  In  which  the  oil  com- 
panies of  this  country  have  an  unconcealed 
Interest? 

But  Mr.  Porrestal,  far  from  removing  him- 
self, has  on  the  contrary  thrown  all  his  enor- 
mous power  and  influence  into  the  fight  to 
secure  a  reversal  of  American  policy  in 
Palestine. 

Perhaps  you  think  his  power  and  Influence 
are  exaggerated?  Let  us  examine  it  carefully, 
since  Mr.  Forrestal's  effectiveness  In  public 
matters  rests  upon  this  power  and  Influence, 
and  upon  his  great  skill  in  operating  behind 
the  scenes. 

What  I  am  saying  Is  in  no  sense  a  per- 
sonal attack  on  Mr.  Forrestal.  But  Mr.  For- 
restal is  in  a  position  to  determine  whether 
my  boy  and  your  boy  shall  live  or  die.  Be- 
cause of  that  fact,  as  an  American  citizen, 
you  and  I  have  a  right  to  examine  his  back- 
ground and  to  try  to  ascertain  why  he  has 
reached  the  conclusion  he  has  reached. 

Mr.  Forrestal's  power  and  influence  in 
Washington  are  unmatched  by  any  other  per- 
son of  Cabinet  rank.  Both  in  the  executive 
branch  and  with  Members  of  Congress,  he 
has  great  standing. 

To  the  tremendous  power  an*-  influence 
which  come  from  his  former  association  with 
a  great  banking  firm,  Mr.  Forrestal  has  added 
the  power  and  Influence  of  public  ofllce. 

As  Secretary  of  Defense,  he  controls  the 
spending  of  nearly  one-third  of  the  national 
budget.  Mr.  Porrestal  can  decisively  affect 
the  awarding  of  contracts  amounting  to  over 
$6,000,000,000  a  year.    This  Is  power. 


In  his  years  as  Under  Secretary  of  the  Navy, 
then  Secretary,  and.  finally,  as  chief  of  all 
three  arms  of  defense.  Mr.  Forrestal  haa 
btiilt  up  an  Impressive  relationship  with  Con- 
greaa.  Unlike  most  civil  servants,  who  walk 
with  fear  and  trembling  In  the  sight  of  Con« 
greas,  Mr.  Forrestal  enjojrs  the  unique  poal- 
tlon  of  having  Congretamtn  bow  to  him. 

I  mean  "bow"  literally^for  whtn  he  waa 
elevated  from  Under  Secretary  of  the  Navy  to 
Secretary,  In  1944.  and  went  up  to  appear 
before  tht  Senate  Committee  un  Naval  Af> 
fairs,  the  member*  r^Mt  to  do  him  honor. 
UBually,  the  committee  on  such  i^iecaalona 
rxamlnta  tht  nominee  aa  to  his  fltneas  for 
the  proposed  office.  But  nut  Mr,  Porreatal. 
The  cummlttet  tcarcely  aaked  him  a  qutttlon. 
It  arcliiimcd  and  appruNtd  htm.  This  waa 
dramntlc  evidence  of  the  fnct  thst  Mr,  Ptir- 
restal  waa  really  the  maktrr  of  the  occntlon— 
that  hit  power  and  influence  were  t>eyund 
question. 

As  Secretary  o»  Defense,  Porrestal  has  an- 
other great  power— he  has  aceeat  to  the  secret 
intflllgcnce  servlcea  and  to  what  they  pro- 
duce. He  can  place  his  own  interpretation 
on  what  they  produce.  Very  few.  If  any,  men 
in  Congress  are  In  a  poeltlon  to  know  tht 
full  content  of  the  facts  Mr.  Porrestal  ob- 
tains through  the  Intelligence  services.  He 
has  only  to  utter  a  phrase  or  a  sentence.  In  a 
confidential  talk,  and  his  words  have  the  aura 
of  all  the  Intelligence  services  of  the  United 
States.  This  would  be  dangerous  enough  In 
ordinary  times.  In  times  of  hysteria,  in 
times  such  as  these  when  men  everywhere  are 
troubled  about  international  affairs,  Mr.  For- 
restal. in  his  office  as  Secretary  of  Defense.  Is 
so  powerful  that  he  could,  if  he  so  de^ed, 
raise  a  rumor  to  the  status  of  an  Indubitable 
and  frightening  fact. 

Mr.  I-^jrrestal  has  one  other  great  advan- 
tage, available  to  almost  no  other  persons  of 
high  station  in  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Government.  He  is  looked  upon,  in  many 
quarters  in  Capitol  Hill,  not  as  a  member  of 
the  Democratic  Party  primarily,  but  primar- 
ily as  a  great  Wall  Street  man.  In  other 
words,  his  standing  Is  really  atxjve  that  of  a 
man  ens^aged  In  party  politics.  While  not  a 
mere  neuter  politically,  and  while  acknowl- 
edging that  he  is  a  member  of  the  Democratic 
Party,  he  really  deals  with  people  on  the 
Hill  as  a  member  of  the  powerful  financial 
and  Industrial  class  of  the  United  States 
whose  headquartara  are  in  Wall  Street. 
Thus  he  is  able  to  get  things  done  and  to 
wield  influence  and  to  escape  crltlclam.  par- 
ticularly partisan  or  political  criticism,  far 
beyond  what  most  other  men  in  the  Gov- 
ernment are  able  to  do. 

He  makes  it  almost  a  fetish  not  to  be  in- 
volved publicly  in  any  controversial  mattar. 
This  doesn't  mean  he  has  never  taken  part 
In  controversies.  But  he  leta  others  do  the 
fighting,  the  contending,  In  public. 

Mr.  Forrestal,  throtigh  his  contacta  with 
the  press,  has  attampted  to  influence  tl>e 
very  roots  of  public  opinion  in  America. 
Only  recently,  according  to  nev.spaper  re- 
porte,  Mr.  Forrestal  Invited  "top  Washington 
newsmen  to  a  hush-hush  dinner"  to  dlscuaa 
his  views  and  the  rumor  of  his  resignation 
from  the  Cabinet.  Brtitod  such  an  Informal 
evening  of  food  and  wine — and  a  first-run 
movie — is  the  authority  of  Mr.  Porrestal'a 
great  public  office,  his  access  to  secret  Intelli- 
gence reporta — all  the  background  which 
newsmen  seek  and  the  source  of  which  they 
cannot  avoid  respecting. 

Mr.  Porrestal  has  pleaded  the  case  for  oil 
exploitation  In  the  Middle  East  against  ex- 
ploitation at  home.  He  lias  personally  inter- 
ceded with  Senators  and  Congressmen  on  the 
Palestine  Issue.  He  has  talked  and  propa- 
gated his — and  the  oil  companies' — point  of 
view  on  Palestine  with  top-flight  newsmen. 
He  has  even  gone  so  far  aa  to  break  down 
the  time-honored  distinction  between  pri- 
vate enterprise  and  Government  ownership 
In  this  country  In  his  ardent  advocacy  of  tbt 
oU     companies'     MJcJdie     East     operaUona. 
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a  Senate  War  Investigating  Com* 

January.  Mr.  Porrestsl  went  to 

of  suggesting  that  the  Oovem- 

buy  Into  the  oil  companies  to 

national  Interest.     It  is  Indeed 

spectacle   to   find   a   devoted   ex- 

private  capitalism  suggesting  that 

ent  buy  Into  one  of  the  world's 

te  monopolies. 

Mr.  Forrestal  suggested  this  ex- 
ure  from  the  customary  think- 
in  and  out  of  Oovernment  today? 
he  really  feels  there  is  no  longer 
)f   demarcation    between    the   prl- 
ta  of  the  oil  companies  in   the 
and  the  public  interests  of  the 
Is  tt  to  ensure  the  fullest  Gov- 
I  upport  of  the  every  policy  of  the 
even  when  these  run  counter 
policy? 
these  questions  l>ecause  they  re- 
betlef  that  no  public  ofDcer  has 
play  a  major  role  in  policy  decl- 
may  affect  his  private  tntereats. 
secret   that   major  oil  companies 
In  the  Arab  east  are  lobbying 
on  and  In  the  United  Nations — 
are  pouring  money  Into  the  cam- 
reverse    the   American    policy    and 

o;  the  United  Nations. 

challenike  the  right  of  these  great 

to  lobby,  though  I  do  question 

and  devotion  to  the  policies  of 

y.     They  may  feel — mistakenly.  I 

the   Arab  threat  to   their  oil 

the  Arab  east  Is  serious.    A  great 

statesman,  former  Under  Secretary 

Sumner  Welles,  has  exposed  the  fal- 

elr  fears.     "If  a  new  war  breaks 

Welles  said,  "the  Middle  Eastern 

would  certainly  not  be  avall- 

teru   Europe   nor   to  the  United 

Should    peace    t>e    preserved,    since 

Governments    depend    upon    the 

f^om  their  oil  concessions,  they  are 

ly  to  oppose  their  exploitation." 

lous  that  an  essential  part  of  the 

rehabilitation  of  Europe — aside  from  all  po> 

rations — Is   a   free   flow  of  oil 

ifiddle  Bast.    That  free  flow  of  oil 

\  liddle  Bast  can  only  be  assured  by 

Middle  Bast 

only   be  peace  In   the  Middle 
upholding  the  decision  of  the  United 


tie 
can 


chfUlenge  the  right  of  a  public  offl- 

the  enormous  powers  that  tielong 

of  Defense — to  spearhead  the 

Justifiably  or  not,  tt  raises  suspl- 

these  companies  are  being  served 

from  the  most  important  single  of- 

opr    Oovernment    outside    of    the 

Na  Ion  has  had  a  long  and  unsavory 

oil  mixed  with  politics.    We  don't 

irpxture.     The  problems  of  oxu  for- 

are  too  grave,  too  fraught  with 

dur  world,  to  be  tainted  with  the 

sialn  or  smell  of  oil. 

this  reason  I  challenge  Mr    For- 
rlg^t  to  sit  in  judgment  ou  the  Pal- 
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30USB  OF  REPRESENTATIVBS 
onday.  March  22.  1948 

Mr.  Speaker,  pursuant 

hjeretofore  granted.  I  include  as 

on  of  my  remarks  in  the  Ap- 


pendix of  the  Congressional  Rkcoro  the 
foltowing  address  delivered  by  me  on 
March  18,  1948.  before  the  National 
Rivers  and  Harbors  ^Congress  at  its 
thirty-ninth  annual  coiiventlon  in  Wash- 
ington, D.  C: 

UNrrcD  Statss  Public  Wosks  Fostwab 

PaOCXAM 

Mr.  Chairman,  ladles  and  gentlemen  of 
the  convention.  I  appreciate  sincerely,  your 
invitation  to  participate  In  the  activities  of 
this  convention,  whose  objectives  are  most 
worthy  and  laudable.  Tour  organization  has. 
during  the  years,  cooperated  with  the  Con- 
gress, the  various  States  and  their  local  sub- 
divisions. In  planning,  promulgating,  and 
constructing  useful  river  and  harbor  projects 
throughout  the  Nation — projecu  which  are 
so  essential  to  our  welfare  and  economy. 

While  I  am  chairman  of  the  Rivers  and 
Harbors  Subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works,  as  a  member  of  the  full  com- 
mittee I  have  the  opportunity  to  sit  In  on 
the  deliberations  of  that  committee  which 
have  to  do  with  all  Federal  public  works  and 
Improvements.  Your  secretary  has  asked  me 
to  discuss  with  you  not  only  rivers  and  har- 
iKirs  projects,  but  other  public  works  coming 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  our  committee, 
which  I  am  glad  to  do.  Other  public  works 
are  roads,  flxxl  control,  and  public  building* 
and  grounds.  However.  I  will  not  trespass 
upon  the  Held  of  flood  control  as  my  colleague. 
Hon.  Earl  Wiison.  of  Indiana,  chairman  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Flood  Control,  will 
present  that  program  to  you. 

The  war  not  only  slowed  up.  but  practically 
stopped,  all  major  public  works  which  were 
not  primarily  essential  for  the  prosecution 
of  the  war.  Notwithstanding  the  war  has 
t>een  ever  for  2'2  years,  the  urgent  need  for 
housing,  particularly  hotislng  for  veterans. 
taas  made  It  necessary  to  continue  the  ban 
agalXMt  major  programs  for  public  works  con- 
struction, and  we  are  not  yet  able  to  give  the 
green  Uiiht  to  muny  worthy  projects  which 
have  been  held  In  at>eyance  for  years.  Fur- 
thermore, the  excessive  costs  of  material  and 
scarcity  of  eOclent.  trained  workers,  has 
further  complicated  the  program.  Unfor- 
tiuiatcly.  the  unsettled  and  grave  conditions 
facing  us  In  our  attempt  to  bring  order  and 
peace  out  of  chaos  In  the  International  pic- 
ture has  made  uncertain  any  extensive  pro- 
gram for  much  needed  Internal  improve- 
ments. Since  the  war  ended  we  have 
sent  abroad  over  $24,000,000,000  In  an  en- 
deavor to  provide  relief  and  help  In  the 
economic  rehabilitation,  of  the  devastated, 
war-torn  countries  cf  the  Old  World.  We  are 
now  embarking  upon  a  new  program  which 
will  entail  a  like  amount  In  the  next  5- 
years  period.  These  enormous  expenditures 
and  commitments  beyond  our  own  domain 
present  almost  unsurmountable  hurdles  to  a 
constructive,  long-range  program  for  In- 
ternal Improvements  within  our  own  coun- 
try. However.  I  hold  the  belief  that  If  we 
are  to  maintain  the  front-rank  position  we 
hold  as  the  one  great  Industrial  Nation  In  the 
world  upholding  free  enterprise,  we  must 
continue  to  give  adequate  support  to  the 
cor\servatlon.  development,  and  full  utiliza- 
tion of  our  own  Invaluable  natural  resources. 
Unleas  we  are  strong  at  home  we  mvist  be 
weak  In  foreign  aid.  Our  first  consideration, 
therefore,  should  be  to  maintain  our  own 
sound  financial  structure,  utilize  our  natural 
resources.  buUd  up  adequate  reserves  and 
stock  piles,  and  protect  our  own  national  In- 
tensU  so  that  we  may  be  able  to  fulfill  our 
p«rt  as  a  strong,  freedom-loving  Nation  In 
the  family  of  nations. 

With  this  brief  r«sumA  of  otir  position  In 
a  war-torn,  chaotic  world.  I  will  outline 
briefly  the  program  of  public  works  as  It 
appears  to  those  of  us  on  the  Public  Works 
Coounlttee  of  the  House  which  has  juris- 
dictkin  over  tbes    important  proJecU. 


PtJBLIC  aoAos 

We  found,  during  the  war,  that  adequate 
public  roads  were  an  essentlsl  to  our  war 
activities.  Likewise,  In  peacetime,  they  are 
one  of  the  most  Important  links  In  the  econ- 
omy of  the  Nation.  The  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  long  contributed  to  the  States  and 
their  local  subdlvlslotis  on  a  50-50  basis  for 
road  construction.  With  the  advent  of  the 
automobile  and  the  denaand  for  truck  trans- 
portation, the  program  for  construction 
and  maintenance  of  public  roads  has  been 
a  major  one.  During  the  year  1947,  7.929 
miles  of  Pederal-ald  highways  of  all  classes 
were  constructed,  as  compared  with  only 
2.984  miles  In  1946,  This  was  a  much  cur- 
tailed program,  however,  as  In  1941  we  con- 
structed 12.936  miles  of  roads  with  Federal 
aid.  The  total  cost  of  completed  projects  on 
the  Federal-aid  system  In  1947  was  $143,- 
965.2i)6.  and  completed  secondary  roads  cost 
$53,334,860.  In  money  value,  the  highway 
program  for  the  year  amounted  to  approxi- 
mately $1,000,000,000.  1.  e.,  $932,362,226  for 
24.720  miles  of  highways.  The  total  pay- 
ments of  the  States  during  the  year  for  work 
done  on  Federal-aid  highways  amounted  to 
$193,634,155. 

The  Public  Works  Committee  has  approved 
a  program  for  the  next  3  years,  projected  on 
the  needs  of  speeding  up  construction  to 
overtake,  as  far  as  possible,  the  lag  which 
was  occasioned  by  the  war.  The  Federal-Aid 
Highways  Act  of  1944  authorized  appropria- 
tions of  $500,000,000  annually  to  aid  the 
States  In  highway  Improvement  In  each  of 
ths  first  3  ixjsiwar  fiscal  years.  This  pro- 
gram will  expire  next  year,  and  our  commit- 
tee has  recommended  Its  extension  on  the 
same  basis.  The  1944  act  required  the  des- 
ignation of  a  national  system  of  Interstate 
highways  not  to  exceed  40.000  miles  In  ex- 
tent, by  joint  action  of  the  State  highway 
departmenu  and  the  Public  Roads  Admin- 
istration. 

PtJBLIC    BUILDINGS 

Another  Important  phase  of  our  Internal 
economy  Is  public  buildings.  There  was  no 
public  building  program  during  the  war, 
and  we  have  not  yet  been  able  to  lift  the  ban 
so  that  construction  may  begin  on  the  much- 
needed  buildings  for  Federal  activities 
throughout  the  Nation.  Except  for  some 
minor  emergency  construction  outside  the 
District  of  Columbia,  and  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office,  the  National  Institute  of 
Health,  buildings  at  Howard  University,  the 
building  for  the  United  States  Court  of  Ap- 
peals for  the  District  of  Columbia  and  the 
United  States  District  Court  for  the  District 
of  Columbia.  St.  Elizabeths  Hospital,  and 
the  Bureau  of  Standards  here  in  the  District, 
no  construction  Is  In  progress. 

Beginning  in  1934.  Congress  allocated  an- 
nually $65,000  000  for  public  buildings.  How- 
ever. In  1940  the  Public  Buildings  Adminis- 
tration was  directed  to  stop  all  Federal  build- 
ing construction  not  connected  with  the  na- 
tional defense  program.  As  s  result,  some 
200  authorized  projects  were  placed  in  de- 
ferred status.  In  1943.  $500,000  was  made 
available  to  the  Public  Buildings  Adminis- 
tration for  an  advanced  planning  program, 
and  that  agency.  In  collaboration  with  the 
Post  Ofllce  Department,  conducted  a  Nation- 
wide survey  for  the  purpose  of  determin- 
ing future  publlc-bulldlng  requirements 
throughout  the  country.  Construction  un- 
der this  program,  however,  is  still  held  In 
abeyance.  Current  studies  by  the  Public 
Buildings  Administration,  covering  the  need 
for  adequate  Federal  ofllce  facilities,  indicate 
critical  situations  preralllng  In  practically 
every  State  and  all  of  our  Territories.  Such 
situations  must  t>e  corrected  at  the  earliest 
date  practicable. 

Bivns    AND    H.^BBOBS 

In  the  brief  time  remaining  at  my  dis- 
posal, I  want  to  outline  some  of  the  pro- 
gram under  consideration  by  the  Rivers  and 
Hartxirs  Subcomnaittee,  in  which  yuu  are  par- 
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tlcularly  Interested.  My  subcommittee  re- 
cently completed  hearings  on  a  number  of 
river  and  harbor  projects  throughout  the 
Nation,  and  we  propose  to  present  an  omni- 
bus bill  to  the  House  for  consideration  at  an 
early  date.  This  Is  an  authorization  bill  and 
will  co»er  some  18  or  20  projects  Involving 
an  expenditure  of  approximately  $12,000,000. 
At  the  present  time  the  Corps  of  Engineers 
has  a  sizable  survey  program  under  way. 
There  are.  under  preparation  In  the  field  or 
awaiting  funds  for  Initiation.  450  survey  re- 
ports covering  additional  river  and  harbor 
Improvements  which  have  been  advocated  by 
local  interests  at  various  locations  through- 
out the  United  States.  Included  among  the 
Investigations  under  way  In  the  field  Is  a 
comprehensive  purvey  for  the  further  devel- 
opment of  the  Columbia  River  Basin  and  an 
investigation  of  a  la-foot  navigable  channel 
for  the  Mississippi  River  and  lU  major  trib- 
utaries, including  the  Ohio  River  and  the 
rilnols  waterway. 

There  are  42  studies  which  have  been  com- 
pleted in  the  field  and  recently  acted  upon 
by  the  Board  of  Engineers  for  Rivers  and 
Hartjors  recommending  improvements  esti- 
mated to  cost  some  $26,400,000.  In  addition. 
23  reyorts  have  been  submitted  to  Congress 
since  the  last  River  and  Harbor  Act  of  1946. 
The  nuthor.zed  river  and  harbor  construc- 
tion program  Includes  200  projects  on  which 
work  has  been  undertaken  although  not 
fully  completed,  and  76  authorized  new 
river  and  harbor  projects  for  which  no  funds 
hsve  been  appropriated  by  Congress.  The 
latent  estlmsted  cost  for  completing  the  con- 
struction cf  these  Improvements  is  $1,830.- 
000  000  Included  among  the  projects  that 
have  been  Initiated  Is  the  McNary  Lock  and 
Dam  on  the  Columbia  River,  now  In  an 
early  stage  of  construction,  and  the  project 
for  improvement  of  the  Snake  River,  which 
Is  in  the  Bdvanoed-plannlng  stage  of  devel- 
opment. 

At  the  present  time  there  are  some  1,300 
river  and  harbor  projects  now  actively  in 
force.  The  construction  actlTity  in  connec- 
tion with  these  proJecU  Includes  the  main- 
tenance of  channels  and  harbor  areas, 
channel  control  works,  breakwater  work, 
snagging  and  the  operation  and  care  of  facil- 
ities which  have  been  provided  In  the  Inter- 
est of  navigation. 

Since  April  6.  1802.  when  an  appropriation 
of  $80,000  was  made  for  plere  in  the  Dela- 
ware River  by  the  Corps  of  Engineers,  the 
total  funds  appropriated  through  the  fiscal 
year  1948  for  river  and  harbor  projects  in 
the  continental  United  States.  Alaska. 
Puerto  Rico,  and  the  Hawaiian  Islands, 
amounted   to   $3,370,000,000. 

As  you  know,  the  Federal  Government 
has  jurisdiction  over  the  Improvement  and 
control  of  navigable  waterways  by  reason 
of  the  commerce  clatise  In  the  Constitution. 
Under  this  authority  the  Government  has 
constructed  many  multiple-purpose  projects, 
not  only  for  navigation  but  also  for  flood 
control,  reclamation,  and  hydroelectric 
power  Hydroelectric  power  Is  a  most  Im- 
portant factor  In  the  program  by  reason 
of  the  fact  that  It  brings  Into  the  Federal 
Government  revenues  from  such  projects 
which  not  only  reimburse  the  Government 
for  the  cost  of  the  power  facilities,  but  help 
to  retire  the  Indebtedness  for  other  portions 
of  the  Improvements,  such  as  reclamation. 
It  has  been  the  policy  of  the  Government, 
for  many  years,  to  retain  control  over  gen- 
eration of  hydro-electric  power  In  etich 
projects,  which  is  a  wise  one  and  should 
be  continued  I  am  a  firm  believer  In  prl- 
Tate  enterprise  and  hold  the  view  that  the 
Federal  Government  should  not  Inject  It- 
self Into  commercial  operation*  where  pri- 
vate enterprise  may  carry  them  forward 
ftdequately  and  successfully.  However,  it  Is 
my  view  that  In  these  large  river  develop- 
ments which  have  power  development  as  one 
oX    the    major   factors,    the   ownership   and 


control  over  the  entire  project.  Including 
power,  should  be  rettdned  by  the  Federal 
Government. 

The  industrial  machine  of  America  rtins 
full  speed  by  reason  of  our  oil,  coal,  and 
hydroelectric  energy.  Our  coal  and  oil  sup- 
ply is  expendable.  According  to  the  Ameri- 
can Petroleum  Institute,  the  estimated 
proven  petroleum  reserves  existing  as  of  last 
year,  were  21.900.000,000  barrels.  This  Na- 
tion Is  now  being  placed  between  the  two 
Jaws  of  the  mechanical  vise  which  are  being 
tightened  by  the  screw  of  Increasing  domestic 
demands.  No  wonder  Arabian  oil  is  now  re- 
ceiving International  attention.  The  tUted 
proven  reserves  In  the  Middle  East  are  25 
percent  hlpher  than  the  total  like  United 
States  reserves,  and  geophysical  soundings 
Indicate  that  the  most  probable  Middle  East 
reserves  will  be  double  the  present  reserves 
of  the  United  States.  Such  soundings  fur- 
ther indicate  that  the  greatest  existing  oil 
pool  lies  In  the  area  of  the  Caspian  Sea — 
Russian  territory — and  extends  into  and 
across  the  Indian  Ocean  Into  the  East  Indies. 
Our  usable  refining  capacity  Is  now  being 
operated  at  the  highest  obtainable  rate,  and 
the  Industry  le  making  every  effort  to  ex- 
pand refining  facilities.  Everything  possible 
Is  being  done  to  Increase  refining  volume,  but 
this  Is  the  easiest  part  of  the  over-all 
problem.  The  petroleum  industry  Is  doing 
all  possible  to  help  in  the  soltrtlon  of  this 
problem. 

As  against  our  diminishing  oil  and  coal 
supply,  our  wealth  of  hydroelectric  energy 
has  only  been  partially  tapped  and  It  will 
continue  as  long  as  the  sun  shines  and  water 
runs.  Therefore.  It  is  of  first  importance 
that  the  Federal  Government  retain  Its  con- 
trol over  this  enormous  resource  which  Is 
fundamental  to  the  success  of  our  Industrial 
system.  One  kllcwatt  year  of  hydroelectric 
power  is  equivalent  to  about  15  barrels  of 
oU. 

The  Bonneville  plant  tlurlng  the  war 
ttirned  oirt  570,000  continuous  kilowatts, 
which  Is  equivalent  to  8,800,000  barrels.  The 
15 -unit'  completed  Grand  Coulee  plant  Is 
equivalent  to  28.000,000  barrels  of  oil  an- 
nually. When  McNary  Dam  is  completed, 
the  oil  saving  will  be  about  15.500,000  barrels 
annually.  The  existing  usable  steam  gen- 
eration In  the  Pacific  Northwest  is  about 
275,000  kilowatts  and  when  this  capacity  is 
running  to  meet  low-water  conditions,  6,000,- 
000  barrels  wUl  be  consumed.  From  present 
Indications  It  will  be  difficult  to  even  secure 
commitments  on  5,000,000  barrels,  due  to 
the  tight  situation  on  the  Pacific  coast.  The 
potential  power  on  the  Columbia  and  Its 
tributaries  Is  around  20,000,000  kilowatts, 
and  18,500,000  kilowatts  is  now  flowing  to 
the  sea  unused.  If  this  displacement  energy 
were  developed,  the  oil  saving  wotild  be,  in 
round  numbers,  290,000.000  barrels  annually, 
or  about  95  percent  of  the  total  European 
consumption,  or  a  quarter  of  our  own  pre- 
war consumption.  I  cite  these  facte  to  show 
the  Importance  of  undeveloped  hydropower 
In  our  future  economy. 

We  have  all  shared  the  hope  that  now 
that  the  war  Is  behind  us  almost  3  years, 
we  could  look  forward  to  an  era  of  peace, 
good  will  and  economic  stability  throughout 
the  world.  Unfortunately,  as  evidenced  by 
chaotic  world  conditions  at  this  very  hour. 
we  are  confronted  with  an  International 
crisis  of  uncertainty  and  grave  portent  which 
challenges  the  shinties  and  loyal  devotion  of 
all  Americans.  The  peace  and  stability  of 
the  world  Is  hanging  in  the  balance.  Out 
of  death  and  destruction  of  World  War  II 
we  want  to  build  a  structure  for  enduring 
peace  which  will  embrace  all  the  i»ace- 
lovlng  nations  of  the  world  and  make  un- 
necessary another  catastrophe  such  as  the 
one  we  have  just  passed  through.  To  accom- 
plish this  we  cannot  forget  that  our  first 
consideration  should  be  the  security  and 
prottctlon  of  cur  own  Nation,  and  we  must 
not  be  lulled  into  a  sense  cf  false  security 


by  appeasement  and  double  talk.  Ttils  Is  a 
time  when,  as  Washington  said  In  the  dark 
da3rs  at  Valley  Forge,  only  Americans  should 
be  put  on  guard.  Let  us  maintain  our  na- 
tional defenses,  particularly  our  Air  Force 
and  Navy  at  full  strength,  so  that  we  may  be 
In  a  positlbn  to  meet  any  eventuality  that 
may  arise.  It  must  be  admitted  that  In  such 
a  program  involving  our  national  security, 
we  mtist  relegate  to  second  place  Internal 
Improvements  and  public  works  which  In  any 
way  interfere  with,  or  do  not  contribute  to.  a 
national  defense  program. 

In  these  days  of  national  peril,  we  must 
not  fall  to  recognize  that  this  great,  liberty- 
loving  Republic  was  founded  upon  the  solid 
rock  of  spiritual  values,  without  which  no 
structure  can  endure.  We  have  kindled  the 
fires  of  oiu-  faith  In  justice  and  llt>erty  for 
free  men  down  throuph  the  years.  We  must 
maintain  unsullied  the  defense  of  our  lib- 
erties and  a  free  world  against  the  hordes 
of  aggression  and  tyranny.  The  world  Is 
facing  a  great  moral  crusade:  the  force*  of 
tyranny  are  pitted  against  the  forces  of 
freedonj. 

Let  us  ask  divine  ^Idanoe  that  there  may 
come  out  of  tliis  great  world  tragedy  through 
which  we  h^e  just  passed,  with  Its  heavy 
cost  of  death  artd  destruction,  not  only  the 
quickening  of  our  faith  in  patriotic  Xervcu- 
for  the  preservation  of  our  own  liberties  and 
a  free  w^rld,  but  a  spiritvial  awaketUng  of 
the  great  heart  of  America  to  an  appreclu- 
tion  of  the  deep  values  of  life,  not  measured 
by  monetary  standards  or  sordid  motives  and 
desires.  ^ 


Save  die  DP'$ 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EMANUEL  CELLER 

or  NCW  TOBK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  22.  i94« 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  radio  address 
made  by  me  on  March  18.  1948: 

SAVE  THE  DPS 

The  following  few  sentences  are  from  a 
letter  I  received  from  an  Inmate  of  a  dis- 
placed persons'  camp  In  Austria.  "Please, 
Mr.  Celler",  he  writes,  "we  are  asking  you  to 
let  us  know  what  your  leaders  think  of  our 
chances  to  enter  the  United  States  of  America. 
We  here  are  locked  up  In  such  an  enclosure 
that  we  do  not  believe  any  longer  in  the 
possibility  of  ever  being  free.  We  are  await- 
ing yotiT  reply  fcwr  which  we  thank  you  In 
advance." 

I'm  not  retelling  a  sob  story.  This  is  the 
stuff  of  despair  and  frustration.  It  Is  we  who 
are  not  thinking  or  even  feeling  honestly. 
For  convenience  sake,  we  have  grouped  these 
homeless,  driven  people  under  one  phrase, 
"displaced  persons"  and  then  shortened  that 
to  DPS.  Perhaps  that  is  why  we  have  fallen 
into  the  callous  error  of  thinking  of  them 
as  a  massed,  faceleaa  group.  We  have  lost 
sight  of  the  fact  that  each  displaced  person 
Is  a  living  being,  a  man.  woman,  or  child 
with  eyes  and  ears  and  hands  and  heart,  even 
as  you  and  I.  Each  one  is  an  Integral  part 
of  human  destiny.  Each  one  of  them  cotild 
have  been  you,  but  for  the  grace  of  God,  or 
a  brother  or  father  or  child.  If  that  is  senti- 
menUllty.  then  I  proudly  embrace  that  ac- 
cusation. We  are  dealing  with  human  be- 
ings not  with  Inanimate  sticks  of  furniture 
that  can  be  Indefinitely  stored  away  untU 
they  rot.  Tet  this  fruitful,  resourceful.  God- 
fearing land  of  ours  will  not  make  room  for 
them. 
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orclble   repatriation   which   means 
sending  many  back  to  Communist- 
countries  from  whence  they  fled, 
twalt  an  uncertain  fate. 
cloalng    the   camps    and    turning 
of  the  Germans  tiack  to  the 
and   the  Oerman   economy.     The 
t  woxild  follow  such  a  course  to 
lee. 

Indefinite  separate  maintenance  In 
Aiutrla  and  Italy.     That   U   the 
are  preaently   following  with  Its 
t  waste  of  human  Uvea  and  money, 
their  resettlement  In  other  coun- 
the  United  States.     Belijium 
substantial    numbers    and    so    Is 
England.     Norway  has  admitted 
we  among  the  solvent  nations  of 
have  refiiaed  to  take  our  fair  share, 
tton  bill  which  Is  locked  up  in  a 
frlp  by  the  House  Judiciary  Com- 
d  which  has  been  disregarded  by 
te     committee     provides     lor     the 
3t  400.000  displaced  persons  at  the 
OCO  each  year  for  4  years.     It  has 
in  the  most  perverted,  unfeel- 
onfactiial  fashion  that  the  admls- 
000  unfortunate  yearly  for  4  years 
our  housing.   Jobs,  and  would 
thto   country    undesirable    Corn- 
Let's  look  at  these  threats  a  little 
Since   1940.  the  total 
permitted  by  our  laws  fell  short 
persona.     As  of  June  30.  1946.  the 
deatha  In  the  armed  forces  from 
were  39ej38.     Were  this  number 
tragedy  of  death,  would  we  have 
our    economy    could    not    absorb 
not  the  horrible  Implication  clear 
oppoee  the  admission  of  400.000 
s|iould  be  glad  we  have  that  much 
f    Poilow  that  logic  to  lu  honest 
eoBchtoka . 

Acaln.  fx  1  year  In  1»4S.  there  were  96.000 
deaths.     If  ifs  the  abaorptlve  ca- 
he  United  States  we  are  concerned 
let's  becln  a  cniaade  for  a  static 
which,  of  course,  means  race  sui- 
te these  flgtires  aa  an  example  of 
have  been  the  arguments  ad- 
the  Stratton  bUl.     If  within 
laws  aa  they  estot  today  we 
the  914.783  pcraoM  itiiee  1»40. 
have  bam  no  outcry.    It  would 
E««pto(l  aa  the  normal  trend  of 
now.  when  we  ask  for  less  than 
of  that  number  In  the  name  of 
and  sufTerlng.  we  are  given  fan- 
of  impoaslble  logic, 
for  instance  that  there  are  over 
In  the  United  SUtea  with 
of   little  over   1.000.     If  each 
were  to  take  an  equal  share. 
]  lumber  of  new  resldenu  would  be 
paraona  In  each  community  or 
per  year.    How  would  that  com- 
Job  and  houalng  problem  of  the 
'    Both  the  American  Federation 
the  CIO  have  teatlfled  In  favor 
urging  lu  paaaag*  without  fear 
of  theae  tinforttuutea  threaten 
:urlty  of  the  United  States, 
have  pointed  out  existing 
n  agricultural  workers,  construc- 
tloa  vork^.  en^ineera.  and  certain  types  of 
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medical  personnel.  An  UNRRA  survey  of 
228.000  displaced  persons  revealed  that  60.000 
were  farmers,  18000  construction  workers. 
18.000  skilled  In  mechanical  and  Industrial 
tradee.  There  were  4,000  engineers,  3,000 
phyalclans  and  dentists,  4.000  nurses,  and 
2.000  workers. 

As  to  the  Communist  threat,  I  quote  from 
the  teatlmony  of  Secretary  of  State  Marshall 
who  urged  Inamedlate  paaaage  of  the  Stratton 
bill.  "There  Is  a  sharp  divergence  of  view- 
point between  the  Soviet  Government  and 
our  own  as  to  what  course  should  be  pursued. 
The  Soviet  viewpoint  has  been  vigorously 
presented  In  every  possible  forum — the  cen- 
tral councils  of  Germany  and  Austria,  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  UN.  and  the  council 
of  foreign  ministers,  to  mention  a  few.  The 
Soviet  viewpoint  la  that  these  persons  born 
in  areaa  now  subject  to  the  Soviet  govern- 
mental authority  are  Russian  subjects  and 
under  obligation  to  return  to  such  territory. 
They  demand  that  we  forcibly  repatriate  the 
DP's.  Our  view  Is  that  It  Is  against  American 
tradition  for  us  to  compel  these  persons  who 
are  now  under  our  authority  to  return 
against  their  will  to  those  or  other  areas 
under  governments  whose  political  and  eco- 
nomic systems  they  are  unwilling  to  accept." 
I  quote,  as  well,  from  the  report  of  Repre- 
sentative Frank  L.  Chxlf.  Democratic  Mem- 
ber of  tbe  Pulton  special  subcommittee 
which  was  dealgnated  by  the  chairman  of  the 
House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee,  to  Investi- 
gate the  displaced  persons  problem.  He 
statea  In  his  written  report  most  emphati- 
cally. "As  a  result  of  a  very  thorough,  com- 
plete, and  painstaking  lnvestiii;atlon  Into 
this  particular  angle  of  the  problem.  I  am 
completely  convinced  that  the  displaced 
persons  are  no  more  communistic  in  their 
▼lews  than  any  loyal  red-blooded  American 
living  In  the  United  States  today." 

How  could  It  be  otherwise^  As  of  Decem- 
ber 31,  1946,  there  were  278.868  Polish  natives 
in  the  DP  camps.  180.838  Baltic  natives.  39.- 
4M  Yugoslavians,  and  193.332  Jews.  All  are 
those  who  fled  from  totalitarian  rule.  «ho 
linger  on  In  bard.shlp  and  despair,  rather 
than  submit  to  the  kind  of  governments  now 
Imposed  uix>n  the  Slavic  and  Baltic  peoples. 
One  would  think  that  humanitarian  Ism 
alone  would  be  sufficient  reason  to  pass  the 
SUatton  bill,  but  the  United  States  Congress 
will  not  be  moved,  neither  by  the  cold  facts 
given  by  the  Department  of  State  In  favor 
of  the  bill,  nor  by  the  Irrefutable  logic  o& 
the  Labor  and  Justice  D?partments  which 
likewise  favored  the  Stratton  bUl.  nor  the 
facts  or  flgures  of  the  War  Department  or 
the  approval  of  the  A.  F  of  L.  and  the  C.  I.  O.. 
nor  the  movti^  pleas  of  the  religious  groupa. 
including  Protestant.  Catholic,  and  Jewiah. 

Instead  the  Senate  Judiciary  subcommlt- 
tee  on  Immigration  recommended  so 
emasculated  a  bill  as  to  give  rise  to  the  sus- 
picion that  It  was  only  a  gesture  made  to 
answer  criticism  of  Inaction. 

From  the  original  proposal  of  the  admls- 
alon  of  400.000  DP's  In  4  years,  100.000  to  be 
admitted  yearly,  the  new  bill  propoaes  the 
admission  of  a  total  of  100.000 — 50.000  to  be 
admitted  each  year  for  2  years.  It  recom- 
mends that  half  of  the  DP's  admitted  under 
the  bill  be  those  "whoae  place  of  origin  or 
country  of  nationality  has  been  annexed  by 
a  foreign  power."  This.  apparenUy.  U  an 
attempt  to  recognlxe  the  annexation  by 
Rtiaala  of  the  Baltic  States  of  Estonia.  Latvia, 
and  Lithuania.  It  also  recognises  politically 
the  annexation  hy  Russia  of  that  portion 
of  Poland  east  of  the  Curxon  line. 

There  never  has  been  any  treaty  or  any 
agreement  ratifled  by  the  Senate  Involving 
such  territorial  changes.  Aa  a  matter  of 
fact,  we  still  recognise  theae  three  Baltic 
sUtes  as  Independent  and  still  have  their 
accredited  representatlres  In  Waahlngton. 

Thus,  the  natives  of  Oennany,  Austria. 
Poland.     Rumania,    Bulgaria.    Hungary,    are 


placed  at  an  unwarranted  disadvantage, 
though  they  constitute  the  bulk  of  tbe  DP's. 
In  short,  those  who  are  presently  stateless  or 
those  who  do  not  want  to  return  to  Rusalan- 
domlnated  territory  are  placed  In  a  second- 
ary position. 

The  bill  further  provides  that  50  percent 
must  be  farmers  and  be  employed  on  farms 
in  this  country.  In  other  words,  50  percent 
of  the  DP's  are  penalized  If  they  are  not 
farmers.  We  need  doctors,  dentists,  scien- 
tists, carpenters,  lathers,  tailors,  plumbers, 
mechanlca.  and  domestics  as  well  as  farmers. 
Why  was  a  reservation  made  as  against  the 
other  groupe  In  favor  of  one.  Ours  Is  a  mixed 
economy  and  not  exclusively  either  agricul- 
tural or  Industrial. 

The  bill  further  permits  entry  of  persons 
only  If  they  have  asstirance  of  housing  and 
Jobs  In  the  United  States  without  displacing 
citizens.  Our  existing  Immigration  laws 
already  provide  that  applicants  must  give 
guarantee  that  they  will  not  become  publle 
charges.  Protection  already  exists  and  I 
cannot  see  how  any  declaration  of  secured 
homes  and  Job  Is  susceptible  of  proof.  What 
does  displacing  a  citizen  mean?  If  a  Job  to 
available,  does  that  provision  mean  that  It 
must  l)e  offered  first  to  a  citizen?  Does  the 
same  apply  to  available  housing?  If  the  Im- 
migrant losea  his  Job  for  any  cause  to  he  sub- 
ject to  deportation?  I  point  this  out  to  show 
how  unskilled  a  Job  was  done  in  writing  the 
bill.  Such  an  obsctire.  general  provision 
Indicates  as  we!!  how  small  was  the  attempt 
to  secure  a  workable.  Just  bill. 

Moreover,  the  bill  provides  that  the  Immi- 
grant must  report  periodically  to  certain 
designated  authorities,  like  some  criminal 
on  parole.  In  thto  provision,  there  appears 
to  be  a  serious  constitutional  question  In- 
volved. This  may  well  conflict  with  the  con- 
stitutional provtoion  according  equal  protec- 
tion of  the  law  to  all  Inhabitants  of  the  land. 
It  Is  further  provided  that  If  the  50,000  quota 
to  not  filled  for  the  year,  the  remaining  num- 
bers lapse  and  are  not  added  to  the  following 
year's  allotment  of  53.000. 

Thus  we  see  50  percent  of  the  100.000  are 
to  be  alloted  to  the  Balu,  50  percent  of  the 
balance  to  the  farm  workers,  leaving  but  a 
very  limited  percentage  to  all  other  groups 
of  peoples  and  occupations.  Let  us  call  a 
spade  a  spade— Why  were  the  Baits  preferred? 
In  this  limitation  as  well  as  in  others  there 
to  a  deliberate  exclusion  of  Jews.  Remember 
Jews  only  constitute  20  percent  of  all  DP's, 
By  British  perfidy,  Arab  Infamy,  and  Ameri- 
can backtracking  on  Palestine  partition  Jews 
are  denied  entrance  to  their  national  home- 
land and  cannot  leave  Devil's  Island — the  DP 
camp  Where  shall  they  go?  Must  they  die 
In  DP  campa? 

The  bill  Is  not  a  solution.  It  to  not  even 
an  attempt  at  one.  It  does  not  answer  the 
question  of  why  the  American  taxpayer  miist 
continue  to  pay  for  keeping  large  numbers 
of  these  victims  in  campa  when  the  admto- 
slon  of  400.000  In  a  4-year  period  could  dissi- 
pate the  problem  without  coetlng  the  Gov- 
ernment even  a  fraction  of  the  money  It  pays 
out  today.  Under  thto  bill  an  unhealthy  {wr- 
centage  will  still  remain  In  our  camps;  the 
taxpayer  will  stUl  carry  the  burden  of  their 
suppo«^:  the  United  States  will  not  be  Uklng 
lU  fair  share,  and  the  rehabilitations  of  the 
DP's  into  tiseful  secure  people  will  still  re- 
main an  academic  problem.  When  the 
powerful  United  States  so  hems  its  htimani- 
tarlantom  with  restrictions  as  to  render  it 
meanlnglees,  then  how  will  the  less-economl- 
cally  favored  coim tries  respond? 

I  believe  that  very  shortly  the  DepartmenU 
of  State  and  Justice  will  testify  against  the 
Senate  veralon.  Well  might  they  do  so.  It 
will  be  to  our  everlasting  shame  were  we  to 
loae  oiiT  proud  traditional  heritage  of  asylum 
to  the  oppressed  and  dlspoasessed.  When 
that  day  comes.  God  pity  us  and  forgive  us. 
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Freyberf ,  Leader  in  B'liai  B'riA,  New  York 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JACOB  K.  JAVITS 

or   NIW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  22.  1948 

Mr.  JAVrra  Mr.  Speaker,  many 
members  have  heard  about  the  activities 
of  Bnai  Brith.  I  enclose  herewith  an 
excellent  statement  on  the  work,  alms, 
and  purposes  of  this  outstandingly  fine 
organization  by  tbe  president  of  my  own 
loctsre: 

[rrom  the  1512  Reporter.  Washington  Heights 
Lodge,  No.  1612,  B'nal  Brlth,  special  mem- 
bership Issue,  March  1948 1 

OtJa    PRBBUJBJtT'S    MXSaAGK 

B'nal  BYlth  Is  America's  largest  and  oldest 
Jewish  service  organization.  Promoting  the 
catise  of  all  Jewry  throughout  Its  104  years, 
its  activities  are  extended  not  only  to  our 
own  country,  but  to  24  nations  outside  the 
borders  of  the  United  States  and  Canada. 
There  to  not  a  phase  of  Jewish  life  that  has 
not  been  a  direct  beneficiary  of  its  ability 
to  help  and  contribute  much  from  the  vast 
store  of  experience  It  has  gained  over  the 
yvara.  Ita  membership  Is  comprtoed  of  a 
CToas-sectlon  of  the  leaders  of  Jewry  In  every 
commtinlty.  Theae  men  and  women  have 
given  imstlntlngly  of  their  time,  ability  and 
m«*ns.  to  further  the  catiae  of  Judaism. 
B'nal  B'rtth'8  success  in  the  paat  acts  as  a 
guaranty  for  the  future. 

The  magnificent  machinery  whldi  has 
baen  buUt  around  B'nal  B'rlth  as  a  source  of 
power  and  which  enabled  it  to  render  such 
unparalleled  service  throughout  the  war,  was 
rapidly  converted  to  meet  the  peacetime 
BMda  of  our  people  and  our  country.  How 
uutiwirj  tbto  was  to  now  quite  obvious  for 
today's  pkrtinre  to  very  grave  Indeed.  Mil- 
lions of  our  brethren  overseas  have  been 
killed  by  the  ruthless  forces  of  fascism,  antl- 
Semlttom  In  America  still  nourishes.  The  es- 
tabltohment  of  a  homeland  In  Paleetlne  to 
far  from  becoming  an  actiiallty. 

B'nal  B'rlth  under  the  Inspirational  guid- 
ance of  its  great  departed  leader  Henry 
Moosky,  urged  our  Government  to  take  the 
InlUtlve  In  the  United  Natlona  for  the  adop- 
tion and  implementation  of  the  UN  Special 
Committee  on  Palestine  Majority  Report.  We 
will  continue  to  fight  for  the  enforcement 
of  the  declalon  made  by  tbe  UN  so  vital  to 
our  people. 

The  war  on  anti-Semitism  to  being  fought 
by  our  Antidefamatloa  League  on  all  fronts. 
Through  press,  radio,  films,  magazines,  and 
other  media,  the  dissemination  of  all  types 
of  edxKatlonal  material  are  used  to  combat 
every  undemocratic  practice.  Through  our 
BDel  Ptiundatlons,  we  are  helping  to  edu- 
CM»  our  students  in  the  colleges,  to  their 
great  heritage,  snd  to  provide  the  leadership 
of  tomorrow.  Through  B'nal  B'rlth  youth 
organ tzatlona  all  over  the  country,  much  to 
being  done  to  raise  the  culture  standards  of 
our  children,  and  a  bcxsad  veteran's  program 
MtU  la  doing  a  great  )ob  in  servicing  our  war 
IMNM  to  hoapitato  throughout  the  Nation. 

To  meet  tbcac  problems,  and  to  perpetuate 
these  services  on  an  ever-Increasing  scale,  the 
power  of  Jewry  must  be  moblllred.  It  is  our 
conviction  that  we  have  the  moral  right  to 
can  upon  all  Jews  to  Join  with  tx,  so  that 
accomplishment  of  otir  alms  may  t)ecome  a 
reality 

The  future  belongs  to  thoae  who  prepare 


(or  it. 


MOMUS  H.  PmrTBEtG, 
Preatdent,  Bnai  Brith. 
WashiTigton  Utightt  Lodffe. 


Uin>ertal  MHHary  Traiuag  and  die 
Nation' i  Security 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LEONARD  W.  HALL 

or   NEW    YOBK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  22.  1948 

Mr.  LEONARD  W.  HALL.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, under  leave  granted  me.  I  include  in 
the  RicoRD  an  address  made  by  me  be- 
fore the  Nassau  Chapter.  Reserve  Officers 
Association  of  the  United  States,  Friday, 
March  19,  1948,  at  the  Cathedral  House, 
Garden  City.  Long  Island,  N.  Y..  on  the 
subject  of  universal  military  training  and 
the  Nation's  security. 
The  text  is  as  follows: 
Mr.  President,  members  of  the  association, 
and  friends,  when  first  asked  to  sj)eak  to 
your  membership  tonight  I  accepted  with 
pleastire.  I  realized  that  it  was  a  compli- 
ment and  that  It  would  give  us  an  oppor- 
tunity for  an  exchange  of  views  which  shotild 
be  mutually  helpful. 

When  Col.  Milton  Wallach  subsequently 
wrote  me  In  Washington,  listing  some  of  the 
subjects  In  which  you  are  particularly  Inter- 
ested. I  welcomed  the  opportunity  even  more, 
since  Colonel  Wallach 's  letter  emphasized 
again  that  you  are  taking  a  serious  Interest 
In  the  national  security.  I  do  not  mean  to 
imply  that  other  chapters  are  not  equally 
concerned  over  our  national  safety.  But  it 
to  refreshing  always  to  find  that  the  men  who 
supplied  so  much  of  the  leadership  of  the 
military  forces  during  World  War  II  are 
leading  the  crusade  now  for  a  strong  na- 
tional-security program.  Including  universal 
military  training. 

Before  going  Into  the  broader  aspects  of 
national  security  let  me  first  clear  the  decks 
for  some  of  the  other  subjects  In  which  Col- 
onel Wallach  tells  me  you  are  actively  inter- 
ested. 
'iNAcnvi-Dtrnr  pat  fob  reservi  trainino 
One  of  these  to  Inactive-duty  pay  for  Re- 
serve training.     Thto  measure,  I  am  delighted 
to  report  to  you.  is  now  on  Its  way  to  be- 
coming law.    We  passed  it  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  on  March  9.     The  proposal 
had  previously  been  passed  by  the  Senate. 
The  Army  favors  it,  you  favor  It,  and  I  favor 
it.     In    the    House    we    added   some    minor 
amendments,  which  do  not  go  to  the  sub- 
stance of  the  bill  at  all,  but  these  have  to 
be  Ironed  out  In  a  conference  committee.    I 
therefore  expect  that  It  wUl  soon  go  to  the 
President  for  signature  and  certainly  It  te 
to  be  anticipated  that  he  will  append  hto 
signature.     As  you  know,  thto  measure  would 
extend  Inactive -duty  pay  to  our  Army  Re- 
serves and  Air  Force  Reserves,  on  the  same 
basis  as  that  now  authorized  for  members 
of  the  National  Guard,  the  Naval  Reserve, 
and   the  Marine  Corps  Reserve.     Here   to  a 
policy  declaration  by  the  Congress  that  It 
regards  the  Reserve  as  vital  to  the  Nation's 
defense.     Also,  it  to  a  direction  to  our  mili- 
tary    administration     that     the     potential 
strength  of  the  Reserves  should  be  trans- 
lated    into     aomethlng     concrete — into     a 
reaUty. 

IfONDISABnJTT  RITIKEMZKT  PAT 

Next,  I  was  Informed  that  you  are  inter- 
ested In  nondtoablllty  retirement  pay  for 
Reserve  officers  as  provided  In  Senate  bill 
1598  and  H.  R.  2744.  Here  again.  It  to  a 
pleasure  to  tell  you  that  we  passed  this 
■MMMre  In  the  House  on  March  10.  Tlito 
la  part  of  a  sound,  long-range  program  for 
rebuilding  our  Beaervee  and   supnlying   an 


Incentive  for  superior  men  to  retain  their 
connection  with  the  mUitary  services  In  time 
of  peace.  Thto  measiu-e  will  encourage 
younger  men  particularly  to  qualify  for  and 
accept  Reserve  conunis&lons  and  continue 
their  Reserve  training  through  the  years, 
thus  Increasing  their  value  in  time  of  war. 
I  am  sure  that  it  will  be  enacted  into  law 
eventually  and  I  certainly  shall  do  every- 
thing that  I  can,  with  my  colleagues  on  the 
Senate  side,  to  push  for  final  and  favorable 
action  over  there. 

APPROPRIATION   BtLUS 

As  for  the  1949  military  appropriations 
bills,  I  can  only  tell  you  that  as  yet  no  hear- 
ings have  been  held,  and  that  normally  there 
to  no  particular  pressure  for  hearings  until 
the  decks  have  been  cleared  of  the  more 
urgent  legislative  measures.  The  budget  for 
the  fiscal  year  1949  makes  liberal  provision 
for  the  military  services,  and  1  am  quite  sine 
that  Members  of  Congress  will  approach  thto 
problem  without  partisan  bias  or  any  purpose 
to  make  political  capital  out  of  appropriations 
for  the  national  security.  Just  as  politics 
stops  or  should  stop  at  the  water's  edge,  so  it 
should  stop  short  of  any  effort  to  play  poli- 
tics with  the  national  defense. 

Until  the  Appropriations  Committees  hold 
their  hearings  It  to  Impossible  to  say  what 
virlll  be  done  about  fimds  for  Reserve  train- 
ing. I  do  know,  however,  that  the  committees 
of  Congress,  as  well  as  the  military  services 
themselves,  are  greatly  concerned  over  thto 
problem.  They  realize  that  the  real  power 
of  any  military  establishment  lies  In  Its  re- 
serves, and  that  In  this  atomic  age  trained 
reserves  are  more  necessary  than  ever  both 
for  offense  and  defense. 

KILITART    SECUIUTT    COMPLIX    PROBLEM    POR 
UNITED  STATES 

If  our  Reserve  components  are  to  be  rebuilt 
on  an  efficient  basto  and  remain  efficient  ade- 
quate provtoion  will  have  to  be  made  for 
giving  them  the  training  required  to  fit  than 
Into  an  M-day  force.  Any  unnecessary  delay 
In  initiating  a  broad-scale  program  for  train- 
ing would  be  extremely  dangerous  to  our 
security. 

For  a  country  like  the  United  States,  dedi- 
cated to  the  ways  of  peace,  military  prepared- 
ness to  a  far  more  complex  problem  than  lor 
a  nation  with  aggressive  ambitions.  As 
pointed  out  by  the  President's  Advisory  Com- 
mission on  Universal  Training — the  Compton 
Commission — a  nation  bent  on  conquest  can 
plan  m  advance  for  a  definite  campaign  and 
type  of  warfare.  It  chooses  its  own  time, 
place,  and  mode  of  attack,  and  strikes  when 
It  gets  ready.  The  peace-loving  nation  has  no 
choice  except  to  prepare  for  every  tj-pe  of  snr- 
prtoe  attack  that  might  be  lavmched  against 
It.  The  dectoion  between  war  and  peace  rests, 
unfortunately,  with  the  aggressor. 

Air  power  and  the  atomic  age  have  made  It 
possible  for  any  nation  to  be  attacked  by  an 
aggressor  without  warning.  Bombs  may  be 
dropped  on  any  of  otir  cities.  I  am  not  dto- 
closlng  any  military  secrets  In  saying  that  the 
type  of  atom  bomb  dropped  on  Hiroshima  al- 
ready to  obsolete.  Instead  of  a  city,  an  area 
several  times  larger  than  the  average  city  can 
be  destroyed  or  made  unhabitable  by  a  single 
bomb  of  later  type.  And  I  mean  one  bomb, 
not  a  dozen  bombs.  But  the  very  extotence 
of  such  weapons  Increases  our  own  dan|;er, 
since  It  to  only  a  question  of  time  until  the 
aggressor  nations  possessing  necessary  raw 
materials  and  scientific  brains  are  able  to 
duplicate  our  achievements  In  this  field. 

Civil  defense  thus  becomes  Imporunt  for 
the  first  time.  Delay  In  planning  and 
organlxlng  for  a  war  emergency  could  be 
dtoastrous  In  a  country  such  as  ours,  with 
its  uemendouB  concentrations  of  population. 

FKZXDOM    AT    STAXX 

That  the  danger  extots  te  self-evWent. 
Tlie  Pcrtitburo  makes  no  secret  of  its  pur- 
pooes.    It  to  working  night  and  day  to  bring 
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world  under  the  complete  domlna- 

SoTlet    Riuslm.     Czechoslovakia    la 

country  to  be  taken  over  since 

of  World  War  II.     The  tentacles  of 

octopus  are   now  reaching   Into 

We  see  the  same  pattern  develop- 

Chlna.   Korea.  Oreece,  Italy.   Prance. 

and    even    In    our    own    country. 

s    already   are   at   work   attempting 

American   democracy.     They 

rau  gnawing  at  the  rope  which  holds 

dsmocrstlc  moorings.     Unless  we 

ot    dealing     with     them     our 

can   be   destroyed    from   wltbln   as 

from   without. 

not  communtoro  slone  that  threat- 
It  u  a  Bolshevik  conspiracy  to  cap- 
world  for  the  benent  of  the  medieval 
who    already    control    the    eastern 
Kurope  and  are  reaching  out   now 
MIX  Kurope  and  Asia     There  Is  no 
or  democracy  In  the  totall- 
^un tries  than  there  U  In  a  Jail, 
in  America  has  the  right  to  speak 
to  move  about  freely,  and  to  work 
Individual  deetlny  In  hto  own  way. 
the  last  30  days  those  liberties  have 
to  a  people  who.  after  World  War 
a   constitution    pstterned    sfter 
and  built  a  new  republic  dedicated 
reedom  and  protection  of  the  I'ndl- 
Now,  In  CMoboalarakla.  all  that  Is 
kway.      The    m&n%    police    are    In 
The   Red   Terror   has   taken   over, 
es  have  started.    Pear  has  replaced 
as  the  guiding   principle  of  dally 
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fought  for  anything  in  World  War 

Vforld  War  II.  It  wss  for  freedom  and 

and  the  right  to  determine  our  own 

bjr    dMMoeratle     proceaeee.     built 

free  tJunonn  and  free  choice  by  a 

p«4pl«  as  between   candidates  of   free 

parties  dedicated  to  the  same  f  unda- 

>rtnclplse  as  those  wboae  votes  they 


Thst  Ito  our  heritage.    Tha  reaponslblllty 
for  gusT^lng  It  reeu  equally  on  all  of  us. 

rosMULa  torn  sacinurr 

of  you  bsve  no  doubt  read  the  ra- 
the Compton  commission,  and  the 
t  Flnlettar  report  on   Air   Power. 
slgfilflcant  that  both  documents,  deal- 
the  basic  problems  of  national  se- 
Bbody  the  OMMtaBk>ns  of  emiiMBt 
The    formola    was    not    handed 
military  men  on  a  take-lt-or-leave- 
It  was  carefully  constructed  on  the 
a  thorough  study  of  all  of  the  fac- 
Includtng  the  Impact  of  air 
the  atomic   age  of  our  civilian 
and  democratic  habits.     It  to  slg- 
also  that  thee*  two  civilian  groups 
unanimoualy  that  If  thto  country 
prf)tect  Itself  sgalnst   the  steady  ad- 
totalitarianism   we  must  be   pre- 
spcnd   more  for  the  national  se- 
we  have  ever  spent  before,  and 
harder  at  the  Job  of  building  our 
structure, 
ly  believe  that  these  two  reports 
tbem  offer  a  sound  formula  for  the 
security.     I  believe  with  the  Comp- 
that  we  miist  have  a  bal- 
to   Include   strong   Rsfular 
forces,   headed   by   a   powerful 
force   built   around   air   power.     It 
Include  also  a  coordinated,  world-wide 
e   service:    an   adequate   plan    for 
mobilisation,  a  coordinated  pro- 
sclentlfle  research,  and  finally  a 
procram  for  universal  mlll- 
I  believe  wltb  the  Plnletter 
the  apex  of  the  pyramid  we  must 
Onest  Air  Porce  In  the  world,  ready 
s  notice  for  action  against  any 
who  may  have  the  temerity  to  at- 


be  conclusion  of  the  Compton  com- 

t  lat  to  meet  ttas  pn— IMllty  of  a  sur- 

att^ck  wltb  atoM  bOBta  wa  should 


have  trained  men  everywhere.  The  commto- 
alon  was  thinking  of  such  things  as  civil 
defense,  fifth  columns,  sabotage,  and  poaal- 
bly  airborne  Invasion. 

It  to  not  difficult  to  Imsglne  the  panic  that 
would  ensue  everywhere  If  enemy  paratroop- 
ers were  to  drop  Into  New  York  tonight  fol- 
lowing an  atom-bomb  attack.  Nor  to  thto 
merely  a  nightmare  or  wildly  Imaginary 
danger  which  we  can  safely  disregard.  Un- 
der the  conditions  of  modern  warfare  every 
city,  every  factory,  and  every  farm  In  the 
United  States  could  become  a  part  of  the 
Eone  of  combat  The  entire  population  of 
any  country  Invaded  would  not  only  be  ac- 
tively engaged  In  the  conduct  of  the  war, 
but  become  subject  to  personal  attack  by 
the  enemy. 

WAi  wotrto  COMB  strootwtT 
A  sudden,  devsstatlng  attack  from  the  air 
CO  our  transports t ion  snd  industrial  centers. 
asstoted  by  fifth-column  attacks  on  our 
citlss.  could  also  bring  about  a  condition  of 
economic  paralysis  and  so  hamper  our  prep- 
aratlon  for  war  as  to  mske  It  almoet  Impos- 
sible for  us  to  mobilise  and  equip  the  forces 
ws  should  need  to  win  It.  Iven  our  Reserves 
as  now  organised — or  unorganized — could  be 
decimated,  demoralised,  and  defeated  by  a 
surprise  attack  of  thto  character.  Concen- 
trated as  they  are  In  our  great  Industrial 
centers,  they  could  be  wiped  out  In  large 
numbers  overnight. 

It  would  be  the  primary  purpoae  of  any 
enemy  attacking  the  United  States  to  Im- 
mobilise us  mlliUrUy.  tnduatrlally.  and  po- 
litically through  the  force  of  his  initial  as- 
sault. The  fifth  columns  would  bsve  been 
at  work  beforehand.  On  D-day  the  quis- 
lings put  sway  thslr  civilian  clothes,  don 
uniforms,  selas  guns,  and  bMoma  soldiers. 
That  to  what  happened  In  Norwsy  when  Hit- 
ler Invaded  that  country.  It  happened  again 
In  Csechoelovakla  when  the  Communtots  be- 
came soldiers  overnight  and  proceeded  to 
take  over  that  helpleee  country. 

paoauM  OP  TMi  cmas 

Tteke  New  York  City  alone,  or  the  New  York 
metropolitan  area.  Think  of  the  millions 
who.  If  the  city  were  attacked  from  the  air. 
would  have  to  be  given  first  aid.  There 
wouM  bo  proMMMOC  evacuation,  of  fire  oon- 
Uot.  ot  bomb  dootnictlon.  There  would  be 
trifle  problems,  police  problems,  and  hun- 
dreds of  others  with  which  we  bsve  never 
yet  bad  to  contend.  Suppoee  the  water  sup- 
ply of  New  York  City  were  cut  off  by  sabo- 
tetirs  or  by  s  bombing  attack?  Or  suppose 
the  water  itself  were  to  be  potooned  or  other- 
wise contaminated?  Suppoaa.  again,  that  the 
city  were  Isolated  by  sea  and  land,  shutting 
off  lU  food  supply?  I  doubt  If  there  to  sny 
man  alive  who.  In  hto  moat  extravagant 
thinking,  could  conceive  of  the  terror  and 
panic  and  suffering  and  death  that  would 
foUow. 

Nor  to  New  York  alone  In  susceptibility  to 
attack.  The  same  thing  could  happen  In 
Philadelphia,  or  Pltuburgh.  or  Detroit,  or 
Chicago,  or  San  Pranctoco.  or  Los  Angeles. 

Our  capacity  for  making  autooiobUes.  sir- 
craft,  and  even  atom  bombs  eooM  be  largely 
destroyed  In  24  hours. 

It  to  thto  threat — and  not  an  Idle  threat, 
not  an  abatractlon.  but  the  acttul  threat  of  a 
hundred  Pearl  Harbors  directed  at  the  cities 
of  the  United  States— that  makes  It  neces- 
sary to  begin  at  once  tha  training  of  raaervea 
to  take  the  place  of  thoae  who  already  have 
fought  a  good  fight  and  now  deaenre  their 
reward  in  return  to  a  peaceful  country  and 
the  opportunity  It  offers  for  happiness  and 
achievement. 

ONIvnSAI.   TSAINUtO.   TBS  SOLOTION 

I  see  no  solution  for  these  problems  or  for 
the  security  of  the  country  except  universal 
military  training.  Unleas  we  have  pre- 
trained  men  like  yourselvee  m  every  com- 
munity ready  to  take  their  posts  of  duty. 


whether  In  a  combat  unit  or  in  a  civil  de- 
fense corpe.  we  should  be  literally  helpless 
In  such  a  situation. 

It  to  true  that  we  have  a  vast  reservoir  of 
trained  men  at  the  moment.  The  12.000.000 
or  more  men  who  destroyed  nszlsm  sr.d 
smashed  the  military  power  of  Japan  are 
today  a  force  that  no  nation  would  reckon 
lightly  In  eatlnutlng  our  military  power. 
But  the  "hot"  war  has  been  over  now  for 
24  years.  These  veterans  are  getting  older 
day  by  day.  Only  In  the  moet  extreme  emer- 
gency could  any  country  Justify  the  recsU 
of  thsse  men  to  fight  soother  war.  Kven  If 
they  were  willing,  as  you  men  have  shown 
your  own  willingness  to  serve,  most  of  the 
men  who  fought  so  wsU  In  World  War  II 
will  have  passed  the  period  of  their  maxi- 
mum usefulneee  ss  soldiers  In  the  next  5 
years.  Many  of  them  have  married,  others 
are  In  college  or  beginning  new  careers,  and 
many  others  could  not  pass  s  physical  ex- 
amination for  military  service 

Moreover,  theee  men  would  be  needed  In 
thair  homa  communitlee  In  the  event  of  an 
atomic  war.  If  they  are  not  available  to 
handle  the  complex  problems  of  the  local 
community,  the  community  could  not 
function  and  Its  people  would  hsve  oo 
protection. 

Universal  training  to  favored  by  at  leant 
go  percent  of  otir  paople.  by  the  press  of 
the  country,  and  by  all  of  the  larger  vet- 
erans organisations. 

The  most  recent  poll  I  have  seen  was  taken 
among  hlgh-echool  studenU.  The  Furdva 
Opinion  Poll  for  Young  People  conducted 
the  survey.  Some  10.000  studenU  of  high  - 
school  sgs  were  asked  the  queetlon: 

"Should  or  should  not  some  mllttaiy 
training  be  given  to  all  able-bodied  young 
men?" 

Similar  polU  have  been  taken  each  year 
from  1M3  throtigh  1047.  The  tateet  poll  In 
November  1047  showed  03  percent  of  the 
•tiadonu  favoring  military  training.  This 
VM  Ml  all-time  high.  It  redecu  the  realtsn 
ot  youth,  their  Intelligence  m  appratolng  the 
world  situation,  and  a  very  high  degree  of 
patrlottom  In  addition. 

WATtrat  or  opposition 
Oppoeltlon  to  universal  military  tralnlnK 
comes  not  from  the  young  men  who  would 
be  Inducted  for  training.  It  comes  almoa'S 
entirely  from  speclsl  Interest  minority 
groups,  outright  psclfUt  organlxatlons — and. 
let  us  not  forget  it — polsonoiu  subverslvn 
sources.  The  letter  are  out  to  wreck  tha 
universal  military  Ualnlng  propoaal  at  any 
coet. 

Thrown  In  with  these  groups,  unfortu- 
nately, are  ceruin  misguided  educators  who 
tell  us  that  education  to  the  cure  for  war. 
and  a  better  protection  against  war  than 
planes  and  ships  and  guns  and  trained  men. 
axapoNsnnjTT  or  xoucatoss 

The  country  has  a  right  to  expect  more  of 
Its  educstors  than  thto.  The  men  entrustec 
with  the  education  of  our  youth  should  bv 
rsallsu  first  of  all.  I  do  not  aak  them  to  tell 
our  cbUdrcn  thst  wars  are  ineviuble.  Wn 
expect  them  to  carry  the  torch  for  the  grea^ 
Ideato  of  peace  and  brotherhood  which  al- 
ways must  light  the  path  for  civilization. 
But  when  crime  and  crlaaUials  walk  the  eartl. 
as  they  walk  the  streets  ot  Ottr  cities.  It  la 
Idle  to  Ignore  them  or  try  to  be  nice  to  them. 
In  the  hope  thst  they  will  turn  out  to  br 
good  people  after  all. 

Ptadaely  as  we  must  hsve  police  for  our 
protection  at  honie.  we  miut  be  on  guard 
against  criminality  beyond  the  borders  of  our 
own  country. 

I  remind  thoee  educators  who  oppose  iml- 
▼arsal  training  that  prewar  Germany  wa.s 
probably  the  most  highly  educated  country 
In  the  world. 

But  books  cannot  stop  bullets:  nor  car. 
sdWttttai  protect  \is  against  war  unless  w<- 
can  educate  our  enemy  as  well  as  ourselves. 


We  cannot  have  too  much  education  In  the 
United  SUtes.  But  let  us  make  sure  It  to 
education  for  life  and  not  education  for 
death  or  slavery  or  concentration  campe. 

Now,  let  me  tell  you  what  universal  mili- 
tary training  really  means  and  what  it  doee 
not  mean.  I  assume  that  most  of  you  are 
generally  familiar  with  the  training  plan. 
There  are  aspects  of  the  subject,  how- 
ever, which  tend  to  be  obscured  by  some 
of  the  propaganda  directed  against  universal 
training. 

ytnt  ot  all,  under  our  republican  form  of 
OoramaMnt.  all  Amerlean  citizens  owe  an 
•qtial  obligation  to  our  country  to  defend  It 
•gainst  all  enemies.  As  part  oC  that  obliga- 
tion, subject  to  the  approval  of  Oongrass.  they 
msy  be  required  to  submit  to  such  training 
in  time  of  pesos  as  may  be  considered  neces- 
sary to  prepare  them  for  poeslble  duty  In  a 
mUttary  emergency. 

Universal  training  would  give  meaning  to 
that  obligation.  It  to  fair  and  democratic 
and  would  apply  to  all  young  men  allks. 

TSAIMKO   OB    UNTBAIHBt 

The  only  question  here  Is  as  to  whether 
men  who  would  have  to  enter  the  military 
servtcee  In  time  of  war  or  Ih  any  case  are 
to  be  given  any  training  In  advance  of  a 
possible  call  to  duty,  or  whether  we  are  going 
to  take  Into  the  military  services  In  a  na- 
tional crtoto  men  who  have  had  no  training 
whatever. 

Considering  the  certainty  that  we  should 
bava  little  or  no  warning  of  an  atuck.  It  to 
almoat  criminal  to  think  of  putting  boys  In 
uniform  after  the  attack  comes  when  »e  have 
every  opportunity  now.  In  time  of  pesos,  to 
give  them  a  start  on  training  (or  ths  dutlss 
they  would  bavs  to  perform. 

There  Is  a  moral  Issue  here  as  wstl  as  the 
very  practical  problem  of  patching  the  roof 
and  reinforcing  the  walls  of  the  house  bsfors 
It  fslls  down  around  our  heads  We  owe  It  to 
the  youth  of  the  country  as  well  as  to  their 
psrenu  to  see  that  they  are  not  wholly  un- 
prepared for  the  kind  of  warfare  that  could 
overtake  us  at  any  time,  so  long  as  totalltar- 
lantom  remains  unchecked. 

rwrrxo  btatis  onlt  wobld  powo  azLTiMa 

ON  VOLUNTXXXS 

The  Unltad  SUtaa  to  one  of  ssven  nations 
and  the  only  great  nation  of  the  world.  In- 
cluding the  members  of  the  United  Nations, 
which  does  not  now  havs  soms  form  of  com- 
pulsory military  service.  Plve  of  the  six  ex- 
ceptions are  India.  Ireland.  Canada.  New  Zea- 
land and  Aiutralla.  all  dependencies  of  the 
British  Kmplre.  and  to  some  extent  protected 
by  the  United  States  ss  well.  The  sixth  to 
the  little  Dominican  Republic,  protected  not 
only  by  the  Monroe  DocUlne,  but  by  a  string 
of  American  defense  bases  stretching  from 
Bermuda  to  Trinidad.  When  you  hear  people 
say  that  for  the  United  States  to  adopt  uni- 
versal mlllUry  training  would  only  encotirage 
other  nations  to  do  likewise,  you  can  attrib- 
ute such  statements  either  to  Ignorance  or 
deliberate  disregard  for  the  truth. 

TBADftMO,  MOT  anVICB 

The  universal  mlllUry  training  plan  now 
before  Congrsaa  does  not  contemplate  com- 
pulsory military  service  In  peacetime  In  the 
United  States.  It  would  provide  for  training 
only  during  a  limited  period  dxuing  which 
trainees  would  not  t>e  subject  to  service  of 
any  kind  with  the  armed  services.  At  the 
conclusion  of  the  training  period  the  trainees 
would  resume  their  nomuU  places  in  the 
civilian  conununity. 

Universal  military  training  under  thto  plan 
would  be  expectad  to  improve  the  physical 
eondttlon  of  trainees,  teach  them  the  rudi- 
menta  of  military  training  and  discipline, 
accustom  them  to  working  at  common  taaks 
with  .Urge  grovpa  of  other  men,  and  give 
them  a  start  on  training  for  soms  inilitary 
Bpadallty  or  poeslble  duty  in  time  of  war 
with  some  branch  of  the  military  service. 


The  universal  military  training  plan  has  no 
bearing  whatever  on  voluntary  recruiting  for 
the  armed  services,  and  to  not  intended  to 
provide  men  for  these  services  except  in  a  war 
emergency,  ix  as  their  newly  acquired  Inter- 
ests In  military  life  might  lead  them  to  en- 
itot. 

ALL  ABliXD  8ESV1CBS   PABTtCIPATB 

The  plan  contemplates  the  training  of  ap- 
proximately 850.000  young  men  each  year  for 
the  many  tjrpes  of  duty  required  In  time  of 
war.  Ths  Army,  Navy.  Air  Porce,  and  Coast 
Guard  would  all  participate  In  the  training 
program. 

The  satlmata  of  850,000  trainees  is  arrived 
at  lu  thto  manner: 

Approximately  1J900,000  young  men  reach 
ths  age  of  18  every  year.  On  ths  basis  of  ex- 
perlenca  in  World  War  II  it  to  assumed  that 
300,000  of  thess  would  b«  found  physically 
unfit  tor  full  military  duty.  Soma  of  them 
might  be  used  In  limited  military  capacities 
or  might  go  Into  other  forms  of  training,  but 
they  would  not  be  available  for  the  univer- 
sal mUlUry  training  program  so  far  as  It  con- 
templates military  training  for  duty  with  the 
armed  servicas.  Another  180,000  normally 
would  enlist  In  one  of  ths  ragular  sen'icas. 
Deducting  thess  two  groups  totaling  880,000. 
leavea  a  residue  of  880,000  who  would  be 
available  for  military  training. 

CMOICX  OP  axBVICB 

Following  ragtotratlon  with  the  local  boards 
In  their  boma  communities,  those  found 
physically  fit  would  be  Inducted  for  training 
at  the  approximate  age  of  10  or  when  they 
finished  high  school.  With  their  parenu' 
consent  those  graduating  at  the  age  of  17 
might  begin  their  training  Immediately. 
OtherB  who  had  not  graduated  by  the  time 
tbay  raached  18  would  be  parmlttad  to  finish 
high  school  and  take  their  military  training 
after  graduation,  but  would  not  be  deferred 
on  this  account  beyond  tbtlr  twaivtlsth 
birthday.  . 

Wherever  possible,  depending  on  ths  ;nads 
of  the  services  snd  quallQcatlons  of  the  In- 
dlvldusl,  trainees  would  be  permitted  to 
choose  the  service  In  which  they  preferred 
to  be  trained. 

CrVUJAM  COMTBOl 

A  National  Security  lYalnlng  Commlsnlon, 
nuwle  up  of  two  civilians  and  one  military 
member,  would  set  the  policies  and  stimd- 
ards  of  the  training  program.  The  members 
of  the  commission  would  be  appointed  by 
the  Prealdent,  subject  to  confirmation  bj  the 
Senate.  Bxecutlve  direction  of  the  universal 
military  training  program  would  be  In  the 
hands  of  a  civilian  executive  director  respon- 
sible to  the  conuntoslon,  and  full-time  civil- 
ian inspectors  would  be  employed  by  tha 
commission  to  report  regularly  on  the  op'Cra- 
tlon  of  the  system  and  recommend  improve- 
ments In  the  training  program. 

These  are  the  answers  to  the  spe<louB 
charge  that  universal  military  training  would 
militarize  the  coimtry  and  give  the  Army 
control  of  all  of  our  young  men. 

The  military  services  would  simply  be  op- 
erating agencies,  conducting  training  for 
their  particular  requirements  In  conformity 
with  the  policies  laid  down  by  Congress  and 
by  this  civilian  commission.  Their  per- 
formance at  all  times  would  be  subje<rt  to 
Civilian  supervision. 

MOBAL  CONTBOLa 

In  addition,  an  advisory  board  of  between 
10  and  25  members,  most  of  whom  vould 
be  dviliana  would  advise  the  conunKsion, 
particularly  on  all  operations  pertalnli»g  to 
moral,  religious,  recreational,  educational, 
and  other  nonmilitary  aspects  of  the  pro- 
gram. 

H.  R.  4378.  known  as  the  Towe  bUl,  and 
reported  to  the  Hoxue  by  my  good  friend 
Congressman  Towx,  of  New  Jersey — stipu- 
lates that  all  training  should  be  carried  out 


on  the  highest  possible  moral,  religious,  and 
spiritual  plane.  Disorderly  and  questionable 
resorts  would  be  banned  from  areas  around 
training  camps,  and  penalties  would  be  pro- 
vided for  supplying  intoxicants  to  trainees. 

All  trainees  would  be  obligated  to  accept 
training  for  1  year  or  its  equivalent.  This 
does  not  mean  that  they  would  all  spend  a 
year  in  camp.  In  fact,  most  of  them  would 
not  do  so. 

OPTIONS    APTEB    S    MONTHS'    TRAINING 

As  a  Start,  the  plan  would  require  them  all 
to  take  8  months'  continuous  training  In 
camp.  At  the  end  of  this  6  months'  period 
they  would  be  permitted  to  choose  any  one 
of  several  altemstives  for  completing  thatr 
training. 

These  alternatives,  called  options,  would 
Include; 

1.  Additional  training  In  the  National  Ba- 
curlty  Training  Corps  for  a  second  period  of 
e  months,  during  which  quallfled  men  might 
be  sent  to  service  schools  and  trained  as  tach- 
nicsl  specialists  or  be  used  to  Instruct  nawer 
Inductees  In  the  National  Security  Training 
Corps. 

3.  Voluntary  enlistment  In  any  of  the  reg- 
ular  services.    Including    the   Coast   Guard. 

8.  Enlistment  in  the  National  Guard  or  In 
the  Organized  Reserves  of  any  of  the  services. 

4.  Appointment  to  the  Mlliury,  Nsval  or 
Coast  Guard  Academlea  on  the  luual  tarms. 

8,  Enrollment  In  Navy  or  Marine  Corps 
officer  procurement  programs,  or  ooUaga 
ROTC  or  NROTC,  plt»  enlistment  in  the 
Cnllstad  Reaarve,  -under  an  a^eement  to 
aooapt  a  rassrva  eommlssion  it  offered  on 
completion  of  tha  oourae 

e.  Enlistment  In  the  Enlisted  Reserve  of 
any  of  the  servleaa  for  whatever  term  mtght 
be  prescribed  and  enrollment  In  approvod 
technical  or  apedallst  training  courses  in 
schools,  oollages,  or  universities  to  ba 
approved  by  the  Becrcurles  of  ths  Army. 
Navy,  and  Air  Porce. 

7.  Knitotment  In  the  Enlisted  Reserve  Corps 
for  0  years  by  trainees  who.  for  any  reason, 
could  not  choose  one  of  the  other  sltema- 
tlves,  during  which  they  would  be  subject 
to  not  more  than  80  days'  additional  training 
In  any  calendar  year. 

Provision  would  also  be  made  for  a  limited 
number  of  scholarships  with  Pedaral  aid, 
subject  to  an  agreement  on  the  part  of 
trainees  spproved  for  scholarships  to  serve 
m  the  armed  forces  ss  required  following 
completion  of  their  studies. 

PAT  AND  ALLOWANOEB 

Pay  at  the  rate  of  035  a  month,  to  cover 
Incidental  expenses  in  camp,  was  recom- 
mended by  the  President's  Advisory  Com- 
mission on  Universal  Training.  Pending 
legislation  provides  for  a  pay  rate  of  $30  per 
month.  Considering  that  trainees  would 
have  certain  small  personal  expenses  In  camp, 
I  personally  favor  the  higher  amount. 

Under  the  plan  recommended  there  would 
be  additional  allowances  in  any  case  foj 
genuine  dependency. 

Trainees  would  be  entitled  to  the  benefits 
of  the  United  States  Employees  Compensa- 
tion Act  while  In  camp,  in  case  of  injury  or 
death. 

BOW    MXN    WOULD    BX    TXAUrXD 

Each  of  the  several  services — Armyr  Navy, 
Air  Force,  or  Coast  Guard— wotild  train  for 
Its  own  special  needs  the  inductees  assigned 
to  It.  The  types  of  training  given  would 
naturally  vary.  Men  trained  for  the  Navy 
wo\ild  be  trained  at  shore  stations,  but  for 
ship  and  shore  duty.  Ihose  trained  by  the 
Army  might  be  classified  and  trained  for  the 
Infantry,  Artillery,  Armored  Force.  Engineers, 
Medical  Department,  or  for  any  of  the  Tech- 
nical or  Administrative  Bervlces. 

In  the  Army,  trainees  would  receive  ap- 
proximately 11  weeks  of  so-caUed  basic  train- 
ing, after  which  they  woiUd  be  assigned  to 
the  service   branch   ca-   specialty   for   which 
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There  would  be  speclCc  penalties  for  more 
rlous  offenses.  Minor  Infractions  of  the 
wc  uld  be  dealt  with  under  a  demerit 
ind  trainee  courts  made  up  of  the 
trainee*  themaelves.  thus  introducing  the 
prlnctpl  I  of  self-discipllne  Trainees  violat- 
ing Stale  and  Federal  laws  would  be  turned 
over  to  rlvU  authorities  for  trial. 

TBAiitn  ovnrLow  kVAiLAMLt  rom  ova  osrutsi 

Undeq  this   plan    It   could    be   reasonably 

that   the   National   Guard  and  Or- 

Raatrve  could  be  brought  up  to  au- 

strength  in  a  relatively  short  time 

maintained  at  strength  thereafter. 

tlie    trainees    entering    the    National 

Organ!— d  Baaerve  would  do  so  only 

slhgle  enltrt—nt  period,  the  overflow 

sf  pply  a  continuous  stream  of  trained 

o   would    be   available    for    poestble 

a  civil  defense  corps  In  their  home 

uifltles. 

there    la    no   definite    plan    at    the 
for  a  clvtl-defense  corps,  this  sub- 
received  serious  study  In  Washlng- 
Is  the  current  conclusion  that   the 
•t  one  for  the  military  services  prl- 
»ut  for  the  8Ut«a  and  local  com- 
ThJa  reasoning  sssms  to  me  to  be 
The   logical   solution    would   be   to 
( Ivil-defenae  orsanlaatton  around  the 
''-*'    of    exUtlng    municipal    ssrvlcss 


would  have  to  be  Federal  asaUtanc* 

-Islon  In  addition  for  moving  clvU- 

groups    from    a   community    not   In 

lo  others  where   the   need   may   be 

acite.    In  the  main,  however.  I  think  It 

lumed  that  moet  of  the  members 

c  ivll-defense  organisation  would  per- 

^  *~  duties  right  at  home. 

this  plan  we  would  have  a  training 
training    orfanlsatlona    in    con- 
operatlon. 

trainees  would  receive  1.000  hours 
.  training,  or  as  much  as  they  now 
J—n  In  the  National  Guard,  and 
than  they  ever  could  receive  In  the 

under  any  other  plan. 
nUltary     advantage     of     universal 
training — and  the  program  Is  being 
t>lely    on    the    ground    of   military 
tj— la  that   the  trainees   would  have 
enough  training  after  opera Uon  of 
-    a   5-year   period,   to   allow   the 
within  a  year  after  M-day  of 
forces    totaling    bstw— u    seven 
"  and  eight  and  one-half  mUllon 
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qsductlon     In     training     time     and 
of    training   organizations   In 
at  all  times  would  speed  up  the 
offensive  against  the  enemy,  re- 
probable   total   of  our  caaualtlM, 
any  war  In  which  we  might  be- 
ved — all  this  In  addition  to  the 
the  UMT  program  to  clvU  defense, 
visible  alternatives  for  univer- 
sal mlllt4r7  training  are:         | 
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1.  To  maintain  a  larger  professional  mili- 
tary establishment  than  would  be  required 
with  universal  training.  This  would  be  un- 
desirable as  well  as  financially  Impractical, 
requiring  conacrlptlon  for  service  and  coat- 
ing much  more  than  universal  military 
training. 

2.  To  spend  comparable  amount  on  train- 
ing the  National  Guard  and  Organized  Re- 
serves In  a  less  efficient  manner  and  over  a 
much  longer  period  of  time.  This  program 
will  be  less  efficient  than  UMT  and  would 
not  supply  the  numbers  of  trained  men  that 
could  be  obtained  under  a  UMT  system,  nor 
would  It  solve  the  serious  and  contlnulrg 
problem  of  civil  defense. 

3  To  maintain  our  Military  Establish- 
ment at  minimum  level  as  at  present  and 
trtist  to  the  peaceful  purposes  of  other  na- 
tions. This  Is  a  gamble  we  cannot  afford 
to  take. 

It  Is  sometimes  argued  that  a  UMT  pro- 
gram such  as  that  planned  would  cost  too 
much  money  It  1a  estimated  that  once  un- 
der way.  such  a  system  would  cost  about 
1 1. 7S0 .000.000  a  year.     It  might  be  less 

This  amount  approximates  the  average 
amount  spent  In  1  week  of  World  War  11. 
The  direct  cost  of  the  war— that  Is.  the  cost 
down  to  VJ-day— was  »330  000.000.000.  This 
total  represented  an  average  expenditure  of 
two  hundred  and  forty  nUlllons  per  day,  or 
one  and  seven-tenths  billions  per  week.  At 
the  peak  of  the  war.  in  1944.  we  were  spend- 
ing at  the  rate  of  990.000,000.000  per  year,  or 
roughly  two  bundred  and  forty-aeven  mil- 
lion per  day. 

If  the  operation  of  a  universal  training 
system  for  the  next  10  years  should  serve 
to  avert  another  war  we  should  have  spent 
In  that  time  only  5  percent  of  the  cost  of 
World  War  n.  to  say  nothing  of  the  saving 
In  lives,  property  destruction,  loes  of  health, 
and  terrorlzatlon  of  the  civilian  population. 

Assuming  that  a  universal  military  Ualn- 
Lng  system  would  shorten  a  war  by  at  least 
8  months  by  cutting  the  time  required  to 
train  the  forces  needed  to  win  a  war.  this  Ir 
Itself  might  mean  a  saving  of  perhaps  $4S.- 
000.000.000  equal  to  the  cost  of  operating  a 
UMT  system  for  2S  years. 

That  saving  would  be  almost  eqiuil  to 
th*  total  cost  In  dollars  of  World  War  I  to 
date. 

We  miist  remember  also  that  war  costs  do 
not  end  With  the  end  of  hostilities.  They 
go  on  and  on.  year  after  year.  We  are  still 
paying  out  tl  1.000.000.000  or  more  each  year 
for  World  War  II.  and  sututlclans  tell  us 
that  the  peak  of  these  cumulative  war  costs 
wUl  not  be  reached  until  1988. 

Nor  must  we  ever  forget  the  men  who  died 
or  were  Injured,  and  the  suffering  in  their 
families  that  also  goes  on  year  after  year. 

As  for  those  who  argue  that  a  UMT  sys- 
tem would  be  equivalent  to  throwing  our 
youth  into  a  cesspool  of  Immorality  and  de- 
bauchery. I  think  the  best  answer  lies  in 
the  record  of  the  UMT  Experimental  Unit  at 
Fort  Knox.  Ky.  Although  the  trainees  In 
this  unit  are  enlisted  men  In  the  Regular 
Army,  they  are  all  from  the  same  age  group, 
averaging  18  years  of  age.  and  are  being 
trained  In  accordance  with  the  UMT  formula. 
The  results  reported  from  this  experiment 
have  been  remarkable  In  more  ways  than  one. 
The  unit  reports  a  higher  average  of  church 
attendance  by  trainees  than  In  civilian  life, 
a  greatly  stimulated  Interest  in  education, 
and  the  lowest  venereal-dleease  rate  In  any 
cocnparable  group  anjrwhere  The  record  In 
this  respect  compares  favorably  with  that  of 
the  CXX:  camps  and  Is  less  than  one-third 
that  of  the  Arm/  training  camps  In  1943, 
shortly  before  the  mass  movement  overseas 
for  the  Normandy  Invasion.  It  is  so  far 
below  the  civilian  average  as  to  be  considered 
a  rebuke  to  our  civilian  conununltles  for  not 


dealing   with   the   problem   more   effectively 
than  they  do. 

Secretary  of  the  Army  Royali  has  said  that 
he  knows  of  no  single  experiment  In  the  field 
of  military  training  which  has  been  so  richly 
productive  of  constructive  results.  Numerous 
visitors  who  have  Itupected  the  operation  of 
the  unit  at  flrst  hand  have  praised  It  in  the 
highest  terms. 

A  civilian  advisory  committee  from  the 
city  of  LoulSTlUe.  Ky..  appointed  a  8ubcom> 
mlttee  on  religion.  Including  Catholic.  Prot- 
estant, and  Jewish  clergymen  and  the  execu- 
tive secreUry  of  the  Louisville  Council  <if 
Churches  The  reaction  of  this  group  to  the 
reeulu  obtained  at  this  experimental  unit 
were  unanlnoualy  favorable. 

The  trainees  are  not  mollycoddled  or  treatinl 
like  little  boys.  They  would  be  worked  hard 
and  treated  as  men.  But  they  are  treated  de- 
cently, as  young  men  who  want  to  do  right, 
and  are  given  every  opportunity  to  live  whole- 
some lives  and  return  to  their  home  commu- 
nities better  In  every  way  than  when  thfy 
were  Inducted. 

A  few  idealUtlc  people  tell  us  that  we 
should  look  to  the  United  Nations  rather 
than  to  our  own  security  measures  for  tae 
protection  of  the  United  States.  The  fact  Is. 
of  course,  that  there  Is  no  force  In  existence 
which  can  be  employed  by  the  United  Na- 
tions except  as  member  nations  like  tne 
United  States  may  be  called  on  to  provide 
such  a  force. 

So  long  as  the  larger  powers  of  the  Security 
Council  of  the  United  Nations  are  able 
through  the  use  of  the  veto  to  prevent  any 
action  which  they  nay  dislike  or  consider 
inimical  to  their  own  InteresU.  the  United 
Nations  will  be  Impotent  to  deal  with  wars 
and  threats  of  war. 

Wars  are  like  forest  or  prairie  ftres.  Once 
started.  It  U  difficult  to  prevent  them  from 
spreading.  The  Ores  have  already  started 
and  the  winds  are  blowing  them  In  our  di- 
rection. Almost  two-thirds  of  the  world's 
populations  are  at  war  today.  There  U  clvU 
war  In  China.  In  India.  Palestine,  and  In 
Greece.  The  cold  war  has  brought  seven 
European  countries  under  Soviet  domination 
since  VE-day. 

ThU  is  the  reality  we  face. 

We  are  therefore  forced  to  choose  between 
adopting  whatever  measures  may  be  neces- 
sary for  our  safety  as  a  people,  or  the  cer- 
tainty of  ultimate  conquest  and  enslavement 
by  thfc  predatory  totalltarlans  In  an  atomic 
war  of  the  future. 

Failure  to  take  theae  necessary  precautions 
is  equivalent  to  throwing  wide  the  gates  to 
unlimited  Invasion  by  an  enemy  as  ruthless 
as  Germany  or  Japan.  It  would  be  an  Invi- 
tation to  concentration  camps,  secret  police, 
gas  chambers,  forced  labor,  mass  morementa 
of  population,  torture,  and  revolution. 

Unless  we  are  to  risk  everything  we  havf 
known  of  freedom,  national  existence,  and 
human  happiness,  we  must  do  whatever  Is 
necessary  to  our  national  salvation. 

It  Is  a  case  of  putting  first  things  first. 

The  peace  of  appeasement  Is  the  peace  of 
enslavement.    To  be  safe  we  must  be  strong. 

Universal  mlllUry  training  Is  near  the  top 
of  the  highest  and  demanded  priorities  for 
our  security  as  a  nation. 

Men  like  yourselves,  who  have  served  In 
uniform  and  are  ready  to  serve  again,  have  a 
double  resp«islblllty.  You  have  a  responsl- 
blllty  to  the  country  but  you  have  a  further 
responsibility  to  see  that  others  less  well 
Informed  than  yourselves  are  awakened  to 
the  dangers  which  confront  us.  You  also 
have  a  responsibility  to  make  stire  that  Con- 
gress and  the  country  supi>ort  the  military 
measures  you  know  to  be  necessary  for  the 
coxmtry's  safety. 

In  all  of  these  endeavors  I  pledge  you  my 
own  help. 
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Trade  With  Commnaittic  Countries 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALVIN  F.  WEICHEL 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  22.  1948 

Mr.  WEICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  so- 
called  reciprocal-trade  agreements  have 
been  a  great  detriment  to  American  in- 
dustry and  among  those  most  vitally  af- 
fected Is  the  hand-glass  Industry  of 
America.  There  are  numerous  plants 
throughout  the  country  employing  many 
thousands  of  men,  yet  the  so-called  re- 
ciprocal-trade agreements  would  permit 
the  cheap  labor  of  Czechoslovaltia  to 
force  down  the  wages  and  standards  of 
the  American  workmen.  If  that  were 
not  bad  enough,  now  Czechoslovakia  is 
In  the  hands  of  the  Russians  who  will 
be  signing  for  Czechoslovakia.  Thi.s  will 
not  only  further  hurt  the  American 
worker,  but  will  make  Russia  stronger 
In  its  maach  of  communism.  I  do  not 
believe  the  American  workman  should 
be  hurt  by  unfair  agreements  against 
American  labor  and  much  less  should 
the  worker  be  stamped  on  by  the  heavy 
heel  of  communism.  On  Thursday  last 
I  requested  the  State  Department  not 
to  recognize  nor  take  the  Russian  signa- 
ture of  Czechoslovakia  in  this  vital  mat- 
ter affecting  the  hundreds  of  American 
Industries  employing  millions  of  work- 
men and  I  protested  as  follows  to  the 
State  Department  on  March  18  against 
this  signature: 

Mabch  18,  1948. 
Oaoaos  maxshaix, 

Secretary  of  State. 

Washington,  D.  C: 
1  am  advised  that  Czechoslovakia  Is  ex- 
pected to  sign  the  activation  of  the  Geneva 
agreement  on  Saturday,  March  20,  at  New 
York,  and  the  State  Department  will  accept 
the  slgiuiture  as  consistent  with  Its  program 
of  reciprocal  trade.  In  view  of  the  Marshall 
plan  now  before  the  Congress  requesting  un- 
told billions  to  stop  communism  and  the 
President's  message  of  yesterday  with  refer- 
ence to  communism,  It  seems  ridiculous  that 
the  United  SUtes  should  now  accept  such 
signature  with  reference  to  trade  agreements 
and  give,  to  the  Communists  American  dollars 
to  further  the  march  of  communism.  The 
State  Department  should  not  accept  the  sig- 
nature of  Czechoslovakia  for  further  aid  to 
communism,  and  I  protest  any  such  agree- 
ment with  Czechoslovakia  with  reference  to 
carrying  forth  the  reciprocal  trade  agree- 
ments. 

Congressman  Alvin  F.  Weichtl. 

The  State  Department  advised  today 
that  on  March  20  the  Czechoslovakian 
Government  said  it  would  sign  the  pro- 
tocol on  March  20  which  would  go  Into 
effect  on  April  20,  1948.  and  that  the 
State  Department  now  has  a  special  com- 
mittee commencing  a  study  of  the  pro- 
posed signature  In  the  light  of  recent  de- 
velopments in  Czechoslovakia. 

Now  such  an  agreement  would  have 
little  meaning  with  the  Communists  in 
control  and  I  believe  not  only  that  this 
study  should  be  continued  but  this  recog- 
nition of  reciprocRl-trade  agreements 
should  not  be  given  to  the  detriment  of 
American  labor,  let  alone  that  whereby 


/• 


the  Communists  of  the  world  help  to  op- 
press American  workers  not  only  in  the 
great  hand-glass  industry  of  America  but 
in  many  other  industries  throughout  the 
land. 


New  York  Tiaet  and  New  York  HeraM 
V  Tribune  Condemn  United  Statet-Palet- 
tnc  Course 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JACOB  K.  JAVITS 

or  NZW  TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.*March  22,  1948 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  are 
few  newspapers  in  the  United  States  with 
the  reputations  for  objectivity  and  schol- 
arship enjoyed  by  these  two  great  news- 
papers. The  following  editorials  which 
appeared  in  those  newspapers  on  March 
21.  1948,  on  the  subject  of  Palestine  are 
worthy  of  the  careful  reading  by  every 
member.  They  emphasize  that  the  issue 
Is  far  greater  even  than  Palestine,  and 
that  the  about  face  of  the  administration 
on  Palestine  has  struck  the  United  Na- 
tions its  heaviest  blow  and  has  materially 
impaired  the  prestige  of  the  United 
States: 

(Prom   the  New  York   Times  of  March  21, 
1948] 

THE   SWITCH   ON   PALESTINE 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  parti- 
tion of  Palestine  la  being  blocked  by  the 
struggle  between  the  Soviet  Union  and  the 
western  powers.  A  land  once  known  for  milk 
and  honey,  now  flows  with  oil,  and  the  home- 
land of  three  great  religions  Is  having  its  fate 
decided  by  expediency  without  a  sign  of  the 
spiritual  and  ethical  considerations  which 
should  be  determining,  at  least  In  that  part 
of  the  world.  Ancient  Palestine  was  once  de- 
scribed as  "not  the  land  of  philosophers,  but 
the  home  of  prophets."  It  would  take  a 
prophet  sitting  on  a  rapidly  spinning  turn- 
table to  have  foreseen  the  course  which  our 
Government  has  pursued  during  these  last 
few  months. 

Three  things  need  to  be  said,  and  to  be  said 
at  once,  concerning  the  present  shift  of 
American  policy  on  Palestine.  The  first  is 
that  It  comes  as  a  climax  to  a  series  of  moves 
which  has  seldom  been  matched,  for  Inept- 
ness,  In  the  handling  of  any  international 
issue  by  an  American  administration.  The 
second  is  that  It  is  a  plain  and  unmistak- 
able surrender  to  the  threat  of  force.  And  the 
third  Is  that  it  holds  little  promise  of  being 
able  to  avoid  the  very  hazards  which  It  1b 
intended  to  circumvent. 

So  far  as  the  first  point  is  concerned,  it 
may  be  said  that  all  of  the  critical  considera- 
tions now  enumerated  by  Mr.  Austin  as 
reasons  for  our  Govemihent's  change  of 
policy — namely,  the  strength  of  Arab  op- 
position to  the  partition  plan,  the  necessity 
of  providing  a  large  international  armed  force 
to  implement  that  plan,  the  reluctance  of  the 
small  nations  and  all  of  the  large  powers,  with 
the  sole  exception  of  Soviet  Russia,  which  has 
Its  own  objectives  In  the  Mediterranean,  to 
provide  that  force — were  inherent  In  the  sit- 
uation when  the  original  decision  In  favor  of 
partition  was  made  last  November  29. 
Nevertheless.  It  was  primarily  on  the  Initia- 
tive, and  under  the  pressure,  of  our  Govern- 
ment that  the  decision  for  partition  was 
adopted.  Somewhere  along  the  line  there  has 
been  a  shocking  lack  of  liaison  and  of  com- 
nujn  pu:  poses  between  th*  American  State 


Department  and  the  American  delegation  In 
the  United  Nations,  with  the  White  House 
Itself  apparently  utt«-ly  at  see.  Inept,  un- 
certain, and  confused,  the  prestige  of  Ameri- 
can foreign  policy  has  suSered  a  severe  blow 
In  the  handling  of  this  Issue. 

As  for  the  second  point — the  surrender  to 
the  threat  of  fwce — It  Is  obviously  and  ad- 
mittedly Arab  Intranslgeance  that  has  forced 
the  American  Government  to  change  Its 
policy  and  to  bow  to  Arab  threats,  and  to 
propose  that  the  whole  United  Nations  re- 
treat with  us  In  the  face  of  Arab  scorn  and 
fury.  Unfortunately,  if  this  Is  done.  It  will 
not  be  the  flrst  time  that  the  United  Nations 
has  had  to  yield  to  the  threat  of  force.  It 
has  been  bludgeoned  out  of  Northern  Korea 
by  Soviet  Russia  and  out  of  the  Balkans  by 
Soviet  Russias  satellites,  but  each  surrender 
of  this  kind  Is  a  blow  to  the  authority  of  the 
United  Nations.  Meantime,  we  have  played 
a  shabby  trick  on  the  Jewish  community  in 
Palestine,  which  put  Its  faith  In  our  promises. 

Finally,  where  does  this  new  decision  leave 
us?  It  leaves  us  still  under  the  Inexorable 
necessity  of  helping  to  furnish  that  Inter-" 
national  armed  force  which  we  have  been  so 
reluctant  to  provide.  For  to  maintain  what 
Mr.  Austin  describes  as  a  temporary  trustee- 
ship over  the  whole  of  Palestine  will  certain- 
ly require  an  armed  force.  It  may  well  re- 
quire an  even  larger  armed  force  than  would 
be  required  for  partition,  for,  as  Secretary 
General  Lie  notes,  the  United  Nations  Special 
Commission  on  Palestine  drew  the  conclu- 
sion that  a  trtisteeshlp  for  Palestine  would 
be  fought  by  two  parties  Instead  of  one. 
This  Is  the  prospect  with  which  the  uhole 
series  of  moves  now  culminating  In  Mr. 
Austin's   announcement  leaves  us. 

(Prom    the    New    York    Herald    Tribune    of 
March  21,  1948; 

WHY? 

There  are  few  Americans  who  will  be  able 
to  regard  the  action  of  their  Government  In 
the  case  of  Palestine  without  a  sinking  of 
the  heart.  Quite  apart  from  the  merits  of 
the  partition  plan.  It  Is  painfully  obvious 
that  Mr.  Austin's  statement  to  the  Security 
Council  on  Friday  represents  either  a  rever- 
sal of  the  earlier  policy  of  the  United  States 
or  an  acknowledgement  that  the  policy  ig- 
nored facts  which  were  patent  to  the  most 
casual  observer.  Neither  alternative  Is  to 
the  credit  of  the  administration. 

Mr.  Austin  contends  that  the  partition 
plan,  proposed  by  the  General  Assembly  and 
supported  there  by  the  United  States,  "can- 
not now  be  Implemented  by  peaceful  means." 
Certainly  this  possibility — or,  rather,  prob- 
ability— must  have  been  foreseen  by  the 
American  delegation  and  the  administration 
from  the  outset.  If  so.  the  United  States 
should  have  guarded  against  the  various  dif- 
ficulties which  Mr.  Austin  since  has  raised 
In  the  Security  Council — legal,  political,  and 
military.  Failure  to  do  so  created  only  the 
ghost  of  a  Jewish  state  under  United  Na- 
tions guaranty,  stimulated  explosive  tensions 
m  the  Middle  East,  and  brought  death  to 
hundreds,  disllltislonment  to  millions.  The 
prestige  of  UN  has  received  its  heaviest  blow, 
and  that  of  the  United  States  has  been  hard 
hit.  From  every  standpoint  the  situation  Is 
far  worse  than  when  the  UN  Assembly  was 
originally  summoned  In  special  session  to 
deal  with  the  Palestine  crisis. 

The  United  States  has  taken  a  firm  stand 
In  demanding  that  peace  be  restored  In  the 
Holy  Land  under  a  UN  trusteeship.  This 
by  no  means  reduces  the  military  responsi- 
bilities which  the  enforcement  of  partition 
might  have  entailed.  Indeed,  It  rather  adds 
to  them.  The  Jews  of  Palestine  have  con- 
ceded all  that  was  possible  toward  the 
achievement  of  a  viable  Jewish  state;  the 
Arabs  have  been  confirmed  In  their  intran- 
sigent opposition  to  such  a  state.  A  UN 
trusteeship,     following     immediately     upon 
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rltaln's  announcement  o(  Its  Inten- 
renounce  the   mandats  conceivably 
laTe  provided  a  transition  period  in 
international    authority    could    have 
established  In  Palestine  and  rn  Inter* 
solution    worked   out.     Now.    after 
(.bo4tlve  experiment  in  partition,  the  UN 
to  fight  to  make  Itself  respected — 
t  hard.     It  wUl  merely  inherit  Brit- 
ualld  war"  in  the  Holy  Land,  made 
squalid   by  opportunities  missed   and 
unfulfilled. 
3«<ple  of  the  United  States  demand 
deserve  an  explanation  of  the  palpable 
of   American   policy   in   respect   to 
There  have  been  many  unofficial 
references  to  a  changed  world  pic- 
oil,   to  military  weakness,  and  the 
no  responsible  official  has  openly 
the  practical  aspects  of  the  Amer- 
In  the  Middle  East  nor  offered 
why  that  course  need  be  altered 
ahortly  after  it  was  fixed.    If  such  reasons 
ley   should    be   frankly   discussed,   or 
ted  States  must  bear  the  obloquy  of 
covert  ends  st  the  expense  of  Jus- 
.  ind   this  country  cannot  so  tarnish 
trahlp. 
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Monday.  March  15.  1948 


SABATH.     Mr.   Speaker,   this   is 
Holy   Week   to   the   Christian 
3ut  a  week  of  prayer  and  thanks- 
of  the  Jewish  people  in  observ- 
one   of   its   happiest    religious 
— Purim.    It  commemorates  the 
of   the  followers  of  the  Jewish 
oirer  Haman.  the  Persian  dictator. 
KX)  years  ago  as  recorded  in  the 
Book  of  Esther.    In  more  recent 
has  served  as  a  contemporary 
;lon   over   the   defeat   of   Adolph 
There   appeared   an   article   by 
O.  Supple  in  the  Chicago  Sun- 
hat  is  most  timely,  touching  on 
refgious   a^spects   of    the   Palestine 
and  I  deem  it  appropriate  dur- 
week  of   good  will  and  better 
of    the    peoples    of    the 
insert  it  in  the  Ricord: 
Ifncx  roB  A  Stand  on  Palxstims 
(By  James  O.  Supple) 
y  Week,  the  thoughts  of  men  turn 
ine.  the  scene  of  the  birth  of  the 
Judaeo-Chrlstlan    heritage.      Of    late 
tqour^hts  have  t>een  turning  to  Palca- 
o'-her  reasons — power,  politics,   the 
ctlon  of  a  feudalism  to  overrule,  the 
of  a  remnant  of  a  people  to  estab- 
lonal  homeland,  the  very  fate  of 
led  Nations. 
It  Is  time  for  all  of  us  to  clarify  our 
}n  the  Palestinian  issue.    Some  may 
'  rhy  the  subject  finds  Its  way  Into  a 
column.     Actually  It  U  a  religious 
as  It  Is  political,  economic,  and 
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in  the  back  of  many  minds  Is  the 

the    Christian    shrines    msy    be 

by    partition.      Both    the    Arabs 

.  ews  have  made  It  clear  such  shrines 

JTOtected.     In    the   Instance  of   the 

assurance  has  cons:derably  more 

ifot  only  t>ecause  of  the  reputation 

agency,  but  becauae  the  Jewish 

of  tile  Jkwtati  origin  of  ChrtS" 

^ave  •  prtde  in  It.    The  history  of 


the  Jewish  attitude  toward  Christianity 
ranks  far  above  that  of  the  Arabs  with  their 
lung  record  of  fanatical  persecution  of  the 
Christian  people. 

CN  CHALLCNCn 

The  religious  phase  of  the  Palestinian  issue 
Involves  the  American  churchgoer.  The 
Oerald  L.  K.  Smith  groups  have  seized  upon 
It  •■  grist  for  their  always-grinding  mill. 
Congreenaen,  newapaper  editors,  and  others 
are  t>elng  flooded  with  the  Smith  pamphlets. 

Antisemttlsm  can  never  be  divorced  from 
resultant  antl-Chrlstianlty.  Hitler's  progres- 
sive persecutions  of  all  faiths  proved  this 
once  and  for  all  time. 

The  American  Christian  faiths,  too.  have 
another  interest  in  the  matter.  They 
through  their  resolutions,  their  world  order 
campaigns  and  their  backing  of  the  peace 
commission  of  the  Federal  Council  of 
Churches,  have  placed  their  hope  for  world 
peace  in  the  United  Nations.  The  UN  is 
tielng  challenged  by  the  opponents  of  parti- 
tion t>otb  here  and  abroad. 

ANOTHXK    MCNICH    QUCXT 

This  column  Is  not  saying  that  those  of 
the  Jewish  faith  should  Join  any  one  Zionist 
organization,  but  surely  in  view  of  the  crucial 
Issues  Involved  there  should  be  an  attempt 
through  membership  to  attest  to  the  indi- 
vidual viewpoint,  whether  for  or  against. 
The  Issue  has  become  too  important  for 
lethargy. 

The  same  perhaps  should  be  said  of  those 
of  Christian  faith  who  to  date  have  largely 
Ignored  full  implications  of  the  flaunting  of 
the  UN  partition  decision.  It  can  also  be 
said  of  that  section  of  the  American  popu- 
lation which  is  neither  Christian  nor  Jewish. 
And  It  can  be  said  of  the  Jews  who  have  an 
equal  stake  In  the  tiltlmate  decision. 


Address  of  BartJey  C.  Cnim  at  the  I94S 
Annual  Mass  Conference  of  the  Coan- 
cil  of  Orfanizations  of  the  United 
Jewish  Appeal 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HELEN  GAHAGAN  DOUGUS 

or  CALirokNU 
IN  TOT  HOUSB  OP  REPRESKNTATTVBS 

Thursday.  March  11.  1948 

Mrs.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
permLssion  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
RxcoRD,  I  wish  to  Include  the  following 
exceptionally  fine  speech  by  Mr.  Bartley 
C.  Crum,  a  member  of  the  Anglo-Ameri- 
can Commission  on  Palestine: 

For  too  many  years  now.  the  Palestine 
problem  has  served  as  a  political  football 
for  the  nations  of  the  world.  Promises  have 
been  made,  and  promises  have  been  broken. 
Hope  has  been  defwred  and  deferred  again. 
Almost  90  yean  ago.  the  League  of  Nations 
handed  to  Great  Britain  the  Paleetine  man- 
date, with  the  specific  provision  that  a  Jew- 
ish homeland  and  haven  t>e  created  there. 
The  whole  world  knows  what  has  happened 
alnee  that  time  There  has  l>een  equivo- 
cation, procrastination,  double-dealing  of 
the  most  vicious  and  unholy  kind,  to  thwart 
the  expressed  will  and  determination  of  the 
League  of  Nations.  As  pait  of  this  strstegy 
of  delay  and  further  delay,  commission  sfter 
commlsslGn  has  been  sent  to  Palestine  to 
investigate,  to  recommend,  to  report  to  the 
world.  By  this  time,  enough  paper  and  Ink 
have  been  wasted  to  sink  a  fleet  of  battle- 
ahlps.  But  now  we  have  come  to  the  end 
Porther  evasion  of  responsibility,  further  de- 
lay and  heslukUon,  are  Impoaalble  W«  bav« 
come  to  the  pomt  where  we  must  decide 


definitely  and  unequivocally  on  the  future 
of  a  Jewish  Palestine. 

The  United  Nations  decision  on  Palestine, 
the  first  positive  humanitarian  act  looking 
toward  a  Just  solution  of  the  Palestine  protj- 
lem.  constitutes  the  final  casting  of  the  d  e. 
And  the  decision,  once  .nade,  must  be  car- 
ried  out   Immediately. 

It  must  be  carried  out  for  humanttarliin 
reasons.  The  700.000  Jews  in  Palestine  can- 
not be  left  to  their  fate.  Encircled  by  hos- 
tility and  aggression,  weakened  by  pious  acts 
of  so-called  neutrality  on  the  part  of  na- 
tions which  are  ostensibly  committed  to  tne 
United  Nations  decision,  these  people  can- 
not be  deprived  of  all  that  they  have  be^^n 
working  and  praying  for.  Even  more  thin 
a  homeland  Is  at  stake  for  them — their  very 
lives  are  at  stake. 

I  maintain  that  the  nations  of  the  world 
have  an  obligation  to  these  people — an  obli- 
gation which  cannot  t>e  evaded,  wh.ch  can- 
not be  delayed,  and  which  cannot  be  shirked, 
and  I  maintain  that  we  have  an  obligation  to 
the  Jews  of  Europe — the  pitiful  handful 
which  managed  to  survive.  These  people 
cannot  remain  on  the  scene  of  their  greatest 
tragedy.  They  cannot  till  the  soil  soaked 
with  blood  of  their  brothers.  They  cannot 
live  in  the  houses,  or  work  in  the  factories, 
still  rank  with  the  odor  of  death  and  destruc- 
tion. They  have  seen  enough  of  death.  It 
has  been  their  Intimate  neighbor  for  years. 
They  look  to  Palestine  as  they  look  to  life 
Itself,  for  the  chance  to  build  anew,  for  the 
chance  to  forget  the  past.  These  are  obliga- 
tions the  world  owes  to  the  Jews  of  Pales- 
tine and  the  Jews  of  Europe.  And.  even  If 
we  should  Ignore  both  these  obligations, 
there  Is  a  further  obligation  which  we  owe 
to  ourselves. 

If  by  chicanery,  if  by  the  machinations  of 
private  greed  and  vested  Interests,  the  over- 
whelming decision  of  the  United  Nations  on 
the  partition  of  Palestine  should  somehow 
be  negated,  then  we  are  negating  all  hopes 
for  world  peace  and  security.  The  United 
Nations,  the  sole  instrument  for  interna- 
tional cooperation,  looking  toward  the  in- 
troduction of  Justice  and  reason  into  the 
chaotic  turmoil  of  national  Interests,  is  either 
capable  of  enforcing  Its  decision,  or  It  is 
doomed  to  utter  rutillty.  And  let  none  of 
us  have  any  doubt — If  the  United  Nations  is 
doomed  we  are  doomed  with  it.  Palestine 
L,  the  decisive  test.  Whether  we  pass  or  fall 
this  test  will  determine  the  future  of  the 
world. 

Where  does  the  answer  lie?  It  lies  with 
Great  BrlUln  and  the  United  States.  Great 
Britain  muat  carry  out  lu  obligation  to  facil- 
itate the  smoothest  possible  transition  of  her 
Palestine  Mandate  to  United  Nations  trustee- 
ship and  partition.  Her  present  course  can 
lead  only  to  the  conclusion  that  she  Is  either 
attempting  to  thwart  the  United  Nations  or 
to  gratuitously  and  maliciously  make  settle- 
ment of  the  Palestine  problems  as  dtfllcult  as 
possible.  This  course  can  lead  only  to  the 
dishonor  of  Great  Britain  and  to  the  destrxic- 
tlon  of  the  United  Nations. 

The  United  States  too,  has  attempted  to 
slough  off  her  responsibility.  It  is  the  obli- 
gation of  our  Government  to  take  leadership 
and  to  uphold  the  United  Nations'  decision. 
We  cannot  continue  to  play  on  both  sides 
of  the  fence.  We  cannot  continue  to  assume 
an  attitude  of  neutrality  where  no  neutrality 
Is  possible.  It  Is  not  a  decent  and  honorable 
policy  for  a  government  to  Uke  refuge  behind 
neutrality  when  It  has  pledged  Itself  to 
uphold  the  decision  of  the  United  Nations. 
The  United  Nations  voted  for  partition — and 
both  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  kre 
under  the  most  solemn  obligation  to  accept 
the  will  of  the  majority  to  decide  in  favor 
of  the  establishment  of  a  Jewish  state.  Both 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  are  now 
indulging  In  a  display  of  legal  gymnastics 
which  would  have  the  effect  of  evading  re- 
•ponatblllty  for  ImplewMBtatkitt  uid  enforce- 
ment of  the  decision  of  the  United  Nations. 
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After  voting  for  the  partition  of  Palestine, 
our  representative,  Mr.  Warren  Atistln,  has 
discovered  that  the  Security  CouncU  has  no 
legal  right  under  the  UN  Charter  to  enforce 
partition.  That  this  interpretation  is  con- 
trary to  the  position  taken  by  the  United 
States  on  the  Trieste  problem  must  be  obvi- 
ous to  the  legal  experts  of  our  State  Depart- 
ment. 

When  the  Council  of  Foreign  Ministers 
decided  to  internationalize  Trieste — claimed 
by  both  Italy  and  Yugoslavia — It  was  decided 
that  the  area  should  be  ruled  by  a  UN  gov- 
ernor to  be  appointed  by  the  Security  Cotin- 
cll.  At  that  time  the  foreign  ministers  of 
the  major  powers  proposed  that  units  of 
three  armies — the  United  States,  British,  and 
Yugoslav — should  maintain  law  and  order 
until  the  UN  governor  took  over.  It  was 
agreed  that  the  services  of  the  three  nations 
should  be  utilized  by  the  UN  governor  as 
long  as  they  were  needed.  The  motion  was 
argued,  with  Australia,  at  that  time  a  Coun- 
cU member,  maintaining  that  the  Charter 
did  not  allow  the  Council  to  assume  re- 
sponsibilities which  were  not  directly  con- 
nected with  the  maintenance  of  peace  and 
security. 

It  Is  Interesting  to  note  that  this  Is  pre- 
cisely the  position  now  being  taken  on  the 
Palestine  Issue  by  the  United  States. 

When  the  Trieste  problem  was  argued  In 
the  Sectirlty  CouncU,  Mr.  Trygve  Lie,  the  UN 
Secretary  General,  pointed  out  that  the 
Charter  does  not  specifically  bar  the  Secur- 
ity Council  from  Implementing  its  own  po- 
litical decisions.  Mr.  Lie  also  declared  that 
at  the  San  Francisco  meeting  of  the  United 
Nations  the  open  debate  on  the  part  of  the 
delegates  showed  that  the  Security  Council 
,bad  the  right  to  assume  responsibilities  not 
specifically  stated  In  the  Charter.  Mr.  Lie 
won  his  argument  by  a  vote  of  10  to  0,  with 
Australia  abstaining.  Both  the  United  States 
and  S>Tia,  the  Arab  state  now  presenting  the 
Australian  position,  voted  In  favor  of  Mr. 
Lie's  position. 

TThe  quick  shift  In  position  by  the  United 
States  with  relation  to  the  Palestine  prob- 
lem Is  nothing  short  of  astounding.  If  the 
UN  could  authorize  a  three-nation  army  to 
enforce  its  decision  on  the  Trieste  case,  why 
can't  that  august  body  take  a  similar  position 
on  Palestine. 

The  United  SUtes  mvut  not  befuddle  the 
Issue  with  legalisms.  It  Is  argued  that  the 
three-power  international  force  In  Trieste  is 
cot  a  UN  force  but  a  group  of  armed  men 
from  three  sovereign  countries,  each  army 
maintaining  its  own  identity. 

But  the  Palestine  Commission,  which  first 
raised  the  issue  of  enforcement  of  partition 
with  the  Security  CouncU,  is  not  requesting 
a  UN  force.  The  Commission  has  asked  for  a 
non-Palestine  force  to  help  Implement  the 
partition  of  Palestine.  A  force  of  this  nature 
could  consist  of  a  foreign  legion.  It  Could 
even  consist  of  an  army  from  a  small  country. 
Or  it  could  consist  of  contingents  from  any 
group  of  large  or  small  armies.  This  force 
could  be  sponsored  by  the  UN  or  it  could  be 
^Kmsored  by  one  or  more  nations  as  was  done 
Ln  the  Trieste  case. 

When  the  desire  for  a  Just  settlement  was 
the  motivating  Idea,  the  powers  found  a  Just 
and  workable  solution.  Trieste  is  an  inter- 
national area  and  law  is  being  upheld  by  the 
three-power  International  force. 

Let  no  one  assume  that  the  Jewish  people 
in  Palestine  will  allow  their  case  to  be  argued 
aw»y  by  legal  experts  looking,  for  an  out  from 
the  dedalons  taken  by  their  ooimtry.  The 
Jewish  people  ask  for  an  international  force 
solely  because  they  believe  that  It  would  act 
as  a  restraining  force  in  Palestine.  The 
Arabs  are  impressed  by  strength  and  decision. 
Tbe  Indecision  now  being  displayed  by  the 
strongest  power  In  the  world  has  encouraged 
Arab  dissidents  to  attack  Jewish  settlements 
and  Indulge  In  armed  aggression  against  a 
peacefully  Inclined  people. 


The  Jewish  people  cannot  be  asked  to  be 
patient  when  they  see  Arab  armies  Infiltrate 
Into  Palestine  and  organize  for  an  all-out 
armed  attack  on  the  Jewish  community.  The 
Haganah.  the  people's  democratic  Jewish 
army  of  Palestine,  Is  capable  of  handling  any 
situation  that  may  arise  in  Palestine,  provid- 
ed the  powers  do  not  foist  another  noninter- 
vention fcwmula  upon  them.  The  arms  em- 
bargo, used  against  an  aggressor,  can  be  an 
instrument  to  maintain  peace.  But  when  It 
Is  used  to  keep  weapons  from  an  army  de- 
fending itself  against  unjustified  aggiesslon, 
1*  becomes  another  means  of  befuddling  the 
public  and  prepares  the  way  for  war.  While 
the  Arab  states  are  buying  arms  freely  In 
the  world  market,  the  Haganah,  which 
should  be  the  Instrument  to  enforce  the  de- 
cision of  the  United  Nations  on  partition, 
Is  crippled  by  the  United  States  arms  em- 
bargo, plus  the  constant  disarming  ot 
Haganah  men  and  women  by  the  British 
administration. 

We  are  Indeed  living  In  peciUlar  times. 
The  peaceful  nation  Is  treated  as  an  aggres- 
sor. Tbe  pro-Nazi  Arab  marauders  become 
objects  of  sympathy  and  aid.  both  by  the 
British  mandatory  power  and  the  United 
States.  It  is  clear  that  the  Arabs  and  the 
mandatory  power  mean  to  create  complete 
and  utter  chaos  in  Palestine.  Thus  far,  In 
spite  of  the  difBculties  created  by  the  British 
administration,  and  the  encouragement 
given  the  Arabs  by  American  inaction,  the 
Haganah — still  using  the  strategy  of  defen- 
slve-offetue — has  been  able  to  block  this  at- 
tempt. 

While  I  will  not  minimize  the  serious  sit- 
uation In  Palestine  at  this  moment,  it  would 
be  untrue  to  overemphasize  the  effectiveness 
of  Arab  guerrilla  operations  In  the  Holy 
Land.  Problems  are  never  simple  In  Pales- 
tine and  the  plan  which  the  Haganah  has 
formulated  to  meet  any  possible  contingency 
Is  of  a  complex  nature. 

Separate  plans  to  meet  each  local  situa- 
tion must  be  devised.  The  main  enemy  in 
each  of  the  areas  Is  different.  For  example. 
In  the  Jerusalem  area,  the  Haganah  must 
combat  the  obstructionism  of  the  British  ad- 
ministration. In  Galilee  the  main  enemies 
are  the  Arab  invaders  from  Syria,  and  Leba- 
non. The  administration  which,  as  the 
mandate  authority,  should  prevent  Arab 
guerrillas  infiltrating  into  the  country,  has 
not  hindered  them  from  freely  crossing  the 
border  Into  Palestine.  Wherever  the  guer- 
rillas have  been  stopped,  the  Haganah  has 
stopped  them — not  the  British.  The  British 
move  up  to  an  area  only  after  the  Haganah 
has  successfully  resisted  the  aggressors  and 
then  they  disarm  the  Haganah. 

Jertisalem  has  been  designated  by  the  UN 
as  an  International  city.  In  that  area,  it 
was  the  Job  of  the  mandate  power  to  main- 
tain law  and  order.  Yet  it  Is  In  this  very 
territory  that  the  British  have  for  all  prac- 
tical purposes  handed  over  control  to  the 
Mufti's  agents. 

Both  the  old  city  of  Jerusalem  and  the 
triangle  which  includes  the  Arab  cities  of 
Nablus,  Tulkarm,  and  Jenin  are  at  the  pres- 
ent time  bases  of  Arab  power.  About  2,000 
armed  Arabs,  all  infiltrees  from  outside  Pal- 
estine, have  been  jjermltted  tp  organize  their 
Ulegal  forces  In  that  area.  While  Creech- 
Jones,  the  British  minister,  takes  pride  In 
the  reduction  of  brigandage  in  that  territory 
since  the  arrival  of  Arab  bands,  he  conven- 
iently overlooked  the  fact  that  the  petty 
brigands  will  at  all  times  defer  to  the  more 
powerful  muacle  man. 

In  the  city  of  Jerusalem,  wf  see  a  strange 
spectacle.  About  1,600  Jews  are  Isolated  In 
the  old  city  and  tbe  British  commander  on 
the  spot  must  clear  with  the  Arabs  before 
permission  Is  granted  to  convoy  food  to  the 
Jews  In  the  area.  The  British  reftise  to 
grant  permission  to  the  Haganah  to  convoy 
desperately  needed  food  to  their  fellow  citi- 
zens in  the  old  dty.    When  the  Hadaasah 


Hospital  requested  an  armed  escort  for  thetr 
convoys  into  the  old  city.  The  British  dis- 
trict commissioner  Informed  them  that  this 
delicate  matter  would  have  to  be  studied. 
The  authorities  studied  the  problem  for  3 
weeks  and  have  as  yet  not  notified  the  Jews- 
regarding  their  solution  of  that  difficult 
problem.  The  situation  In  Jerxisalem  Is  be- 
coming more  intolerable  and  If  the  British 
authorities  refuse  to  enforce  law  in  the  city, 
Hannah  will  have  to  perform  the  neceaaary 
police  duties. 

In  the  settlement  of  Kfar  Etzlon  near  the 
Syrian  border,  the  Arabs  mounted  an  attack 
of  over  a  thousand  men,  outntimberiug  the 
Haganah  by  a  ratio  of  10  to  1.  The  British 
as  usual  were  aware  of  the  attack  and  even 
took  the  trouble  to  inform  the  foreign  press 
of  It — but  they  did  nothing  to  help  Haganah 
battle  the  Invaders  from  across  the  SjTlan 
border.  After  the  Haganah  had  successfully 
repelled  the  Arab  attack.  British  ambulances 
moved  In  the  battle  area  and  helped  remove 
wounded  Arabs. 

The  following  day  35  Haganah  men  who 
had  previously  been  disarmed  by  the  British 
and  who  were  bringing  medical  supplies  to 
the  besieged  settlement  of  Kfar  Etzlon  were 
ambushed  and  attacked  by  hundreds  of  Ara'b 
guerillas  and  were  killed  to  the  last  man. 
Again  the  British  were  strangely  tmaware  of 
the  battle.  The  35  men  of  the  Haganah 
fotight  to  the  last  breath.  Even  the  wound- 
ed continued  to  fight.  Before  they  died, 
they  destroyed  such  small  eqxUpment  as  had 
escaped  the  eyes  of  the  British.  The  last 
man  died  touching  off  a  small  hand  grenade, 
killing  himself  and  an  entire  group  of  at- 
tacking Arabs. 

This  was  hailed  as  a  victory  for  the  In- 
vading Arabs.  One  well-known  Arab  on 
hearing  of  this  victory  said,  "If  the  Jewa 
mean  to  fight  this  way,  we  shall  never  be  able 
to  stand  up  against  them."  And  that  Is  tbe 
spirit  motivating  the  men  and  women  of 
free  Palestine. 

In  the  light  of  this  situation  bow  Is  nlu- 
trality  possible?  To  be  neutral  in  this  case 
means  to  do  nothing,  and  to  do  nothing  In 
the  face  of  aggression  and  In  tbe  face  of 
expressed  will  of  the  majority  of  the  United 
Nations,  Is  a  negative  action  which  will  ne- 
gate all  the  precepts  of  humanity  and  all 
that  the  nations  of  the  world  have  hoped  to 
create  in  the  United  Nations. 

Pious  hopes  that  we  can  avoid  force,  are 
chimerical.  Arab  aggression  can  only  be 
stemmed  by  force  and  the  threat  of  force. 
Jewish  rights  to  live  and  build  in  Palestine 
can  only  be  abrogated  by  utter  annlhUatlon 
of  the  Jewish  community  there.  It  is  the 
obligation  of  tbe  clvUlzed  nations  of  the 
world  to  take  positive,  favorable  action  to  up- 
hold partition  and  to  quell  aggression  in 
Palestine.  No  less  will  meet  the  demand  of 
Justice. 

In  the  meantime,  we.  tbe  men  and  women 
of  America,  have  our  own  private  obligation — 
to  give  support  to  the  United  Nations  deci- 
sion on  Palestine,  to  the  heroic  defenders  of 
the  Jewish  commimity  and  to  the  bimdreds 
of  thousands  who  are  stlU  waiting  in  shat- 
tered Europe,  longing  for  a  life  of  freedom 
and  security  in  Palestine.  You,  wbo  are 
gathered  here  today,  on  behalf  of  the  United 
Jewish  Appeal,  are  taking  that  action  In  the 
most  direct  and  most  constructive  way,  for 
you  are  contributing  to  the  success  of  a  Na- 
tion-wide effort  to  restore  Palestine  as  a  Jew- 
ish haven  and  a  homeland,  to  care  for  the 
Jewlah  survivors  In  Europe,  and  to  help  re- 
tettle  them  in  Palestine.  You  are  also,  with 
your  work  and  your  gifts,  helping  to  care  for 
those  who  come  to  the  United  States.  You 
make  welcome  the  stranger  to  our  shores  and 
help  protect  and  defend  human  rights 
throughout  the  world. 

I  applaud  with  all  my  heart  your  unprece- 
dented effort  to  raise  »2ao,000.000  in  tbe 
United  States  this  year.  It  is  an  effort  which 
will  help  strengthen  the  Jewish  commimlty 
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In  Paleetl  ae  and  which  will  help  can7  out  the 
United  N  Ulooe  declelon.  It  la  an  effort  that 
he  aupport  of  every  rlgbt-thlnklng 
It  la  tbe  one  practical.  Immediate 
ure  peace  and  Juatlce  for  the  Jew- 
throughout  the  world. 
Bay  that  thla  la  not  a  problem  for 
people  alone.  It  la  a  problem  (or 
mKniilad.  For,  In  tbe  last  analysis, 
tbe  futtire  of  tbe  Jews  of  Palestine 
— more  than  tbe  future  of  the 
Involved — It  Is  In  a  very  fundamental 
future  of  tbe  world  that  we  must 
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WnGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are 
billions  of  dollars  overseas  in 
asainst  the  spread  of  commu- 
behooves  us  to  watch  our  own 

and  clean  house  here  also.    The 

article    on    how    Communists 

appeared  In  the  United  States 

World  Report  for  March  12. 

is  worthy  of  careful  conslder- 

connection  with  this  most  im- 
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I  tow  COMMUNISTS  TAKZ  O' 

(Reporied  from  Prague.  Paris,  and  Rome) 
First   iLep:   Build   up   fifth   column,   win- 
ning met  ibers  for  party  In  l»boT  unions,  col- 
leges, lef  -wing  groups,  government  depart- 
menu.  tl  e  publlahing  field. 


Second 


and 
tb4 
eotaitfy 


■trp:    Launch    propaganda    cam- 


paign, fa  rorlng  poor  people,  factory  workers. 
mlnorltlci.  Ruaala.  and  opposing  "big  busl- 
naaa."  "riactionarles.-  "warmongers'" 

Third  itep:  Oet  party  members  elected  to 
key  olQcMs  in  labor  unions  and  left-wing 
groups:  rhen  necessary,  let  opposing  fac- 
tion spit  off.  label  It  right  wing. 

Pourth  step;  Elect  Communists  to  parlia- 
ment on  platform  of  wide  popular  appeal. 
■treastng  higher  wages,  lower  prlcea.  eoclal 
Mcurtty,  dvti  rights,  world  peace. 

Plfth  s  ep  Form  'popular  front"  In  palla- 
ment.  thi  ough  alliance  with  Socialists.  SoekU 
Democrats,  or  other  left-wing  parties  wllllag 
to  go  alo  ig 

ttxtb  itep:  Obtain  key  places  In  govem- 
ment.  see  king  to  control  first  the  police,  then 
public  in  formation,  later  army,  foreign  pol- 
icy, and    Inance. 

Seventl  step;  Uncover  "plots  against  the 
people"  i«  a  means  to  discredit  opposing 
parties:  vse  Communist -controlled  police  to 
or  t  :ireaten  opposition  leaders, 
th  step;  Carry  out  orders  of  high 
Soviet  off  ctals,  sent  In  at  psychological  mo- 
ment to  (  irect  strategy  and  drive  home  Idea 
Communi  its  are  tMcked  by  Russian  power. 

Mtnth  Itep:  Push  for  full  control  of  gov- 
using  threats  of  general  strike,  civil 
war  or  "p  tjtectlon"  by  nearby  Russian  troops 
to  paralyiM  cppoeltlon. 

Tenth  i  tep:  Complete  grip  on  government 
by  purgli  g  antl-Communlst  parties  and  of- 
flceholdeii.  taking  over  press  and  radio,  and 
nattamall;  ing  Industries. 

Oomnivilsm,  now  in  control  of  Czechoslo- 
putting  tbe  squeew  on  Plnland,  Is 
same  basic  pattern  to  take  over 
1  ftar  country  in  the  pxiab  across 
kwnts  Indicate  that  Italy  Is  next 
on  tbe  C(  mmunlst  time  table,  then  Prance. 
The  strat  >gy  that  worked  elsewhere  is  well 
advanced   in   both   cotintrlea. 


The  plctogram  shows,  step  by  step  the  Com- 
mtinlst  technique  in  Europe.  It  starts  with 
local  Communists — oft-'n  a  fUth  column  led 
by  men  trained  In  Russia.  Moscow  comes 
in  at  the  end  to  see  that  the  seized  country 
Is  tied  closely  to  the  Soviet  Union. 

By  this  method  the  Communists,  since  the 
war,  have  taken  control  of  Albania.  Bulgaria. 
Hungary,  Rumania.  Poland.  Yugoslsvla.  and 
now  Caecboslavakla.  The  chain  of  events 
Is  showing  up  In  several  other  countries, 
reaching  across  Europe  to  the  north,  south. 
and  west. 

In  Plnland  the  preliminary  steps  are  over 
Moscow's  demand  for  a  treaty  Unking  the 
Finns  and  Russians  completes  the  pattern 
If  the  demand  dcesn't  succeed,  the  local  Com- 
munuts  may  try  to  upset  the  present  gov- 
•mment  and  take  control  anyway,  counting 
on  help  from  the  Soviet  Union  If  they  need  It. 

In  Italy  the  groundwork  has  been  laid. 
The  Communists  are  ready  for  their  big  at- 
tempt to  take  over.  They  are  in  the  labor 
unions,  the  schools,  the  farming  groups,  and 
all  elements  of  the  population.  The  test 
will  come  In  a  national  election  April  18. 
Whether  the  Communists  win  or  lose,  Italy  Is 
In  for  trouble.  It  may  bring  civil  war  that 
would  put  the  Influence  of  the  United  States 
on  one  side  and  of  Russia  on  the  other. 

In  Prance  the  program  Is  well  advanced 
Communists  are  out  of  the  government,  but 
their  Influence  Is  stronger  than  It  was  In 
some  countries  already  taken  over.  French 
Communists  control  key  unions  and  can  tie 
up  the  country  with  strikes.  Inflation  and 
shaky  finances  strengthen  their  band.  The 
next  Communist  move  to  upaet  Prance  may 
come  within  weeks. 

In  Britain  the  Communists  are  weak.  The 
pattern  hasn't  even  t)egun  to  take  shape. 

In  the  United  States  they  are  weak,  too. 
and  they  face  a  different  system  of  govern- 
ment that  makes  their  European  pattern 
useless.  To  take  over  the  United  States,  the 
Communists  know  that  they  must  devise  a 
n«w  technique. 
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HON.  MaVIN  C.  SNYDER 

or  wttT  vmciNiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVB3 

Monday.  March  22.  1948 

Mr.  SNYDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  Members 
of  Congres-s  are  con-stantly  using  the 
Legislative  Reference  Service,  headed  by 
our  able  Director.  Ernest  S.  Orlfflth.  In 
the  Library  of  Congress.  This  service  Is 
of  incalculable  assistance  to  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  Congress,  saving  them  count- 
less hours  of  research  work,  making  It 
possible  for  Members  to  keep  themselves 
Informed  on  the  many  problem.s.  includ- 
ing pending  legislation,  on  which  the 
membership  has  to  act. 

The  reason  that  Dr.  Griffith.  In  my 
Judgment,  is  able  to  do  such  a  fine  job. 
is  because  he  has  surrounded  himself 
by  an  able  and  outstanding  staff.  I 
know  the  Members  of  the  Congress  will 
be  interested  in  learning  something 
about  the  men  and  women  who  are  doing 
such  an  excellent  piece  of  work. 

I  am  including  with  these  remarks  a 
short  biographical  sketch  of  the  senior 
specialists  and  analysts,  research  coun- 
sels, and  part-time  consultants,  of  the 
Legislative  Reference  Service.  It  will  be 
noted  that  in  a  few  cases  individuals  are 


temporarily  on  assignment  to  congres- 
sional committees. 

Bioca.\PHixs  or  pbincttal  sTArr  mcmbess  or 
ixanLATrvi  BzrxBXNCK  snvicx  (Mabch  i»48> 

Bernard  Brodle.  national  defense  consult- 
ant:' Ph  D.  University  of  Chicago:  Carnegie 
Fellow,  Institute  for  Advanced  Study.  In 
United  States  Navy,  liMl-45:  assistant  pro- 
fessor. Tale  Institute  of  International 
Studies:  director  of  studies.  National  War 
College.  Author:  Sea  Power  In  the  Machine 
Age.  IMl.  1943:  A  Layman'a  Guide  to  Naval 
Strategy.  1942:  A  Outde  t6  Naval  Strategy. 
1944:  The  Absolute  Weapon.  Atomic  Power 
and    World    Order    (editor).    1946. 

John  Cobb  Cooper.  Jr..  air  transport  con- 
sultant: '  A.  B  .  Princeton  University.  Prac- 
ticed law,  Jacksonville.  Fla  :  vice  president. 
Pan  American  Airways:  now  associated  with 
Institute  for  Advanced  Study.  Princeton, 
N.  J.  Member,  United  States  National  Com- 
mission of  Permanent  American  Aeronautical 
Commission.  1941-43:  vice  president.  Inter- 
national Air  Transport  Conference.  Havana. 
1945:  member,  first  executive  committee.  In- 
ternational Air  Transport  Association.  194S. 
Author:  The  Right  to  Fly.  1947. 

WUliam  Yandell  Elliott,  senior  sp?clallst 
in  International  relations:  '  D  Phil.,  Oxford 
University  Chairman,  department  of  gov- 
ernment. Harvard  University:  consultant. 
Presldent"B  Committee  on  Administrative 
Maniigement  (193fl).  National  Advisory  De- 
fense Committee,  and  Office  of  Production 
Management:  director  of  stockpile  and  trans- 
portation division,  and  later  vice  chairman 
for  clvUlan  requirements.  War  Production 
Board:  member,  business  advisory  council, 
Department  of  Commerce.  Author:  The 
New  British  Empire.  1932;  The  Need  for  Con- 
stitutional Reform.  1935:  (with  others)  Tbfe 
City  of  Man.  1940. 

Hugh  Langdon  Elsbree.  senior  specialist 
In  American  Government  and  public  admin- 
istration: Ph.  D..  Harvard  University; 
Bhalrton  Traveling  Fellow,  Paris  and  Geneva. 
Bwearch  specialist.  Federal  Power  Commis- 
sion: chairman,  department  of  political  sci- 
ence. Dartmouth  College:  principal  business 
economist.  Office  of  Price  Administration:  ad- 
ministrative analyst.  Bureau  of  the  Budget. 
Author:  Interstate  Transmission  of  Electrla 
Power.    1931. 

Fedele  Frederick  Faurl.  senior  specialist  In 
•ocUU  legislation:  LL.  B  .  University  of  Michi- 
gan. Practiced  law  In  Michigan:  district  su- 
pervisor and  legal  ccxmsel.  Michigan  State 
Welfare  Department:  director.  Michigan 
State  Department  of  Social  Welfare:  member. 
Social  Sscxirlty  Technical  Staff  and  consult- 
ant to  Wfcys  and  Means  Committee  of  House 
of  Representatives.  1945-46.  Author;  Adop- 
tion Laws  and  Related  Court  Procedures  in 
Michigan,  1938 

Ernest  McKinley  Plsher.  housing  consult- 
ant;' Ph  D.  Northwestern  University.  Di- 
rector of  education  and  research.  National 
Association  of  Real-Estate  Boards:  professor 
of  real-estate  management.  University  of 
Michigan:  director,  division  of  economics 
and  statistics.  Federal  Housing  Admlnlstra- 
Uon;  deputy  manager,  American  Bankers 
Association:  consultant  to  subcommittee  of 
Senate  Postwar  Economic  Policy  and  Plan- 
ning Committee,  to  Bureau  of  the  Census, 
and  to  Defense  Housing  Coordinator:  pro- 
cessor of  urt>an  land  economics,  and  director. 
Institute  for  Urban  Land  Use  and  Hotislng 
Studies.  Columbia  University.  Author;  Ad- 
vanced Principles  of  Real  Estate  Practice. 
1930;  European  Housing  Policies  and  Prin- 
ciples (With  Herbert  W.  Ratcllff)   1937. 

George  Barnes  Galloway,  senior  specialist 
in  legislative  organization  :>  Ph.  D.  Brook- 
ings Gradtiate  School.  Director,  bureau  of 
economics.  Greater  Pennsylvania  Council; 
assistant  deputy  adminUtrator.  National  Re- 

'Part  time. 

» TemporarUy  acting  as  staff  member  of  a 
conunittet  of  Congress. 
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covery  Administration;  field  representative. 
National  Planning  Association:  consultant 
on  postwar  problems.  Twentieth  Century 
Fund:  staff  director.  Committee  on  Organi- 
zation of  Congress.  1945-46.  Author;  In- 
dustrial Planning  Under  Codes.  1935:  A  Sur- 
vey of  Institutional  Research  on  American 
Postwar  Problems.  1941:  (with  others)  Plan- 
ning for  America.  1941;  Congress  at  the 
Crossroads.  1946. 

W.  Brooke  Graves,  chief  of  the  State  law 
section:  Ph.  D..  University  of  Pennsylvania. 
Head  of  department  of  political  science, 
Temple  University:  professor  of  political 
science.  Bryn  Mawr;  chairman.  Philadelphia 
Federal  Council  of  Personnel  Administration; 
consultant.  Joint  Legislative  Committee  on 
Finances  of  Pennsylvania:  Joint  State  Gov- 
ernment Committee:  consultant  on  Slate 
constitutional  revision.  Author:  American 
State  Government.  1936,  1941,  1946;  Uniform 
State  Action:  A  Possible  Substitute  for  Cen- 
tralization, 1934;  editor.  Our  State  Legisla- 
tors, Annals  of  the  American  Academy  of 
Political  and  Social  Science,  January  1938; 
editor.  Intergovernmental  Relations  In  the 
United  States,  Annals  of  the  American 
Academy  of  Political  and  Social  Science. 
January  1940. 

Frank  Babbitt  Home,  assistant  chief.  Fed- 
eral law  section:  LL.  B.,  Georgetown  Uni- 
versity, member  District  Bar  and  Bar  for 
Court  of  Appeals  of  the  District  of  Columbia, 
Library  of  Congress,  1936  to  present,  except 
United  States  Army  1943-45;  assistant  chief. 
Federal  law  section,  since  November  1945. 
Author;  Reimbursement  of  Relief  Agencies 
on  N.  L.  R.  B  Back  Pay  Orders,  Georgetown 
Law  Journal,  February  1941. 

Meyer  Jacobsteln,  economic  research  coun- 
sel: Ph.  D.,  Columbia  University,  Professor 
of  economics.  University  of  Rochester;  labor 
manager,  Steln-Bloch  Co..  Rochester.  N.  Y.; 
member  Sixty-eighth  to  Seventieth  Con- 
gresses (Thirty-ninth  New  York  district); 
organiser  and  president.  First  National  Bank 
&  Trust  Co..  Rochester.  N.  Y.;  publisher, 
Rochester  Evening  Journal  and  Sunday 
American:  member  of  research  staff.  Brook- 
ings Institution;  director.  Senate  Special 
Committee  on  Post-War  Economic  Policy  and 
Planning.  Author:  Effects  of  the  Defense 
Program  on  Prices.  Wages  and  Profits,  1941: 
A  National  Labor  Policy  (with  Harold  W, 
Metz).  1947. 

Thorsten  Valentine  Kalljarvl,  research 
counsel  In  International  relations:  Ph.  D.. 
University  of  Berlin;  Hague  Academy  of 
International  Law;  Geneva  School  of  Inter- 
natlon.il  Studies.  Head,  department  of 
political  science.  University  of  New  Hamp- 
shire: executive  director.  New  Hampshire 
State  Planning  and  Development  Commis- 
sion; State  evacuation  ofBcer,  1943:  secretary. 
Poet-war  Planning  and  Rehabilitation  Com- 
mittee. Author;  The  Memel  Statute:  lU 
Origin.  Lej?al  Nature,  and  Observation  to  the 
Present  Day.  1937:  Modern  World  Politics 
(with  others).  1942;  chapter  on  Scandinavia 
In  Twentieth  Century  Political  Thought. 
Joseph  S.  Roucek.  editor,  1946. 

Theodore  John  Kreps,  senior  specialist  In 
price  economics;  Ph.  D..  Harvard.  Professor 
of  business  economics,  Leland  Standford  Uni- 
versity. Since  1935  has  ected  as  economic 
adviser  or  consultant  with  several  Federal 
government  agencies,  Including  Temporary 
National  Economic  Committee,  Office  of  Price 
Admlnlstartlon,  and  Board  of  Economic  War- 
fare. Author:  Business  and  Government 
under  the  National  Recovery  Administration, 
1936;  Economics  of  the  Sulphuric  Acid  In- 
dustry, 1938:  Measurement  of  Social  Perform- 
ance of  Business  (Monograph  No.  7,  Tem- 
parary  National  Economic  Committee,  In- 
vestigation of  Concentration  of  Power).  1940. 
Raymond  Edward  Manning,  senior  special- 
ist In  taxation  and  fiscal  policy:  J.  D.,  Na- 
tional University.  In  Legislative  Reference 
Service  since  1924,  In  State  law  Index  section, 
bill  digest  section,  and  economics  section. 
and  as  research  counsel  in  economics.     Sec- 
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retary.  National  Tax  Association.  1941-46. 
Author;  Postwar  Tax  Plans  for  the  Federal 
Government,  Senate  Special  Committee  on 
Postwar  Economic  Policy  and  Planning,  Com- 
mittee Print  No.  7,  1945:  Financing  Social 
Security.  Legislative  Reference  Service.  Pub- 
lic Affairs  Bulletin.  1946:  Federal  Excise 
Taxes.  Legislative  Reference  Service.  Public 
Affairs  Bulletin.  1947. 

John  RoUa  Mahoney.  senior  specialist  In 
conservation  and  public  domain:  '  Ph.  D., 
Harvard.  Professor  of  economics  and  direc- 
tor of  bureau  of  economic  and  business  re- 
search. University  of  Utah;  consultant.  Sur- 
plus Property  Board.  1945:  chairman,  Uni- 
versity of  Utah  Research  Committee.  Au- 
thor; Energy  Resources  of  the  West.  1940: 
The  Western  Steel  Industry.  1944:  Economic 
Changes  In  Utah  During  World  War  II,  1946; 
A  Program  of  Economic  Reform  Under  Pri- 
vate Enterprise.  1946. 

Robert  Stephen  Oglebay,  legal  analyst: 
J.  D..  University  of  Indiana.  Private  prac- 
tice as  an  attorney  at  law;  legal  writer  and 
editor,  Matthew  Bender  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Albany, 
N.  Y.;  attorney.  Advisory  Committee  on  Rules 
of  Civil  Procedure,  Office  of  the  Marshall  of 
the  United  States  Supreme  Court.  Author: 
Collier  on  Bankruptcy  (with  James  W. 
Moore),  fourteenth  edition. 

Gustav  Peck,  senior  specialist  in  labor: 
Ph.  D.,  Brookings  Institution.  Member  of 
staff  of  Philadelphia  Bureau  of  Municipal 
Research,  of  Encyclopedia  of  Social  Sciences, 
and  of  President  Hoover's  Committee  on 
Recent  Social  Trends:  executive  director, 
labor  advisory  board.  National  Recovery  Ad- 
ministration: member,  board  of  Prison  In- 
dustries Reorganization  Administration; 
wage-hour  division  and  Inventory  and  requi- 
sitioning branch.  United  States  Department 
of  Labor;  manpower  expert.  War  Production 
Board:  on  faculty  of  Graduate  School,  Amer- 
ican University  and  of  Catholic  University 
of  America.  Author:  Collective  Bargaining 
and  Strike  Limitation  Issue,  1933-46.  Legisla- 
tive Reference  Service  Public  Affairs  Bulletin, 
1946:  Industrial  Relations  Policy,  Legislative 
Refefence  Service,  Public  Affairs  Bulletin, 
194'f 

Howard  Samuel  Piquet,  senior  specialist  In 
International  trade:'  Ph.  D.,  Princeton. 
Member  of  faculty,  Princeton  University,  New 
York  University,  and  Graduate  School  of 
American  University:  Chief  oi  Economics 
Division.  United  States  Tariff  Commission; 
director  of  investigation.  United  Nations  In- 
terim Committee  on  Food  and  Agriculture; 
special  adviser.  Office  of  War  Mobilization  and 
Reconversion.  Author:  Outline  of  New  Deal 
Legislation,  1933-34,  1934;  Food  and  Agricul- 
ture Organization  of  the  United  Nations, 
International  Conciliation,  June  1945;  Func- 
tional International  Organization.  Annals  of 
the  American  Academy  of  Political  and  Social 
Science.  July  1945. 

James  Paul  Radlgan.  Jr..  chief  of  the  Fed- 
eral law  section,  senior  specialist  in  American 
law:  LL.  B..  Georgetown  School  of  Law.  Pri- 
vate law  practice:  since  1928  with  Legislative 
Reference  Service  In  State  law  and  Federal 
law  sections.  Responsible  for  monthly  pub- 
lication of  the  Digest  of  Public  General  BUls. 
John  Kerr  Rose,  geographer:  Ph.  D.,  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago:  J.  D.,  George  Washington 
University.  Admitted  to  District  of  Colum- 
bia bar.  United  States  Court  of  Appeals,  and 
Illinois  bar.  Senior  economic  analyst.  Rural 
Electrification  Administration;  Chief,  Re- 
sources Development  Division,  Board  of  Eco- 
nomic Warfare  and  Foreign  Economic  Admin- 
istration; head  economist.  Foreign  Economic 
Administration;  detained  to  State  Depart- 
ment mission  to  Korea  and  Japan;  Board  of 
Economic  Warfare  representative  on  two 
committees  of  Inter-Allied  Combined  Food 
Board.  Author;  Industrial  Location  and  Na- 
tional Policy— Rurallzatlon  of  Industry,  1942; 


'Temporarily  acting  as  staff  member  of  a 
committee  of  Congress. 


The  World  Food  Situation,  Legislative  Refer- 
ence Service.  Public  Affairs  Bulletin.  1947. 

Dorothy  Schaffter,  research  counsel  in  po- 
litical science  and  government;  Ph.  D..  Sute 
University  of  Iowa.  Professor  of  political 
science,  Vassar  College;  administrative  aide 
to  Assistant  Executive  Director,  National 
Youth  Administration;  president,  Connecti- 
cut College  for  Women;  research  staff.  Com- 
mittee on  Implications  of  Armed  Services 
Educational  Programs.  American  Council  on 
Education.  Author:  State  Housing  Agencies. 
1942;  What  Comes  of  Training  Women  for 
War,  1948 

Francis  Orlando  Wilcox,  senior  specialist 
In  International  political  relations:'  Ph.  D.. 
State  University  of  Iowa;  Pol.  Scl,  D.,  Uni- 
versity of  Geneva:  fellow  of  Carnegie  Endow- 
ment for  International  Peace,  of  Graduate 
Institute  of  International  Studies  In  Geneva, 
and  of  Hague  Academy  of  International  Law. 
Chairman  of  division  of  social  science.  Uni- 
versity of  Louisville;  associate  chief.  Division 
of  Inter-American  Activities,  Office  of  the 
Coordinator  of  Inter-American  Affairs;  ad- 
ministrative analyst.  Bureau  of  the  Budget: 
staff  officer.  Bureau  of  Naval  Personnel,  Navy 
Department.  Author;  The  Ratification  of 
International  Conventions,  1935:  The  Mlddla 
West  Looks  at  the  War  (with  W.  H.  C.  Laves). 
1940. 

Walter  William  Wilcox,  senior  specialist  in 
agriculture:'  Ph.  D.,  Harvard.  Economist, 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture: 
associate  professor  of  agricultural  economics. 
Iowa  State  College;  professor  of  agricultural 
economics,  University  of  Wisconsin;  assist- 
ant chief,  requirements  and  allocations  sec- 
tion. War  Foods  Administration;  technical 
adviser  to  the  United  States  delegation  to 
UNRRA  conference,  Atlantic  City,  1913. 
Author:  Farm  Management  Research,  1940- 
41,  prepared  by  the  Committee  on  Social  and 
Economic  Research  In  Agriculture.  1913;  The 
Farmer  in  the  Second  World  War.  1947. 

Serglus  Yakobson,  analyst  (Russian  af- 
fairs) :=  Ph.  D.,  University  of  Berlin.  Editor 
of  the  Mlnerva-Jahrbuch  der  Gelchten  Welt, 
and  the  Mlnerva-Jahrbuch  der  Deutsche  Ar- 
chive; chief  librarian.  School  of  Slavonic  and 
East  European  Studies,  University  of  London; 
attached  to  Royal  Institute  for  Foreign  Af- 
fairs, Oxford:  Slavic  Division,  Library  of  Con- 
gress. Author:  The  Library  of  Congress.  lU 
Russian  Program  and  Activities.  1946;  A  Pre- 
liminary Check  List  of  Russian  Dlctlonarlea 
Published  in  the  U.  S.  S.  R.,  1917-42,  1946. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WAT  ARNOLD 

or  MISSOURI  . 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  22.  1948 

Mr.  ARNOLD.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  wish  to  include  two  articles  from 
the  Wall  Street  Journal  of  March  19, 
with  reference  to  continual  threats  of 
crises  and  emergencies  at  home  and 
abroad.  Since  we  appear  to  be  at  the 
crossroads,  it  behooves  us  to  "stop,  look, 
and  listen": 

Crises  UMUiirno 

In  his  3  years  In  the  White  House  President 
Truman  has  found  four  occasions  to  consider 
drastic  emergency  lujtlon. 


'Temporarily  acting  as  staff  member  of  a 
committee  of  Congress. 

» Temporarily  assigned  to  Library  of  Con- 
gress. 
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Mr    Truman  Mt  down  at 
There  he  oonnrtned  the  anrange- 
Mnt  KMne  100,00OiW0  poople  Into 
Then  aa  now  the  Mmmtagm  aaplrod 
eastern    Oermany — providing 
not  dotnlnate  ail  of  Oermany. 
Bfiaalena  today  are  exactly  the  uiim 
whoae    armaaacnt    profram    thla 
aisted  under  the  gulee  of  lend-Icaae. 
the  tame  Russians  wboee  sympa- 
^  rere  among  the  adminlsuatlon  ad- 
rhe  Ruaaians  today  are  no  different 
wcra  OB  the  day  that  Mr.  Truman 
Henry  Wallace's  pro-Ruasian  speech 
Byrnea  was  In  Paris  trying  to  save 
:ould  from  the  poetwar  settlementa. 
Truman  know  about  the  Russians 
stlU  fall  to  shape  a  policy  to  nt  what 
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Mr.  Trxunan  )uat  recently  found  out 
Ruaaians? 

to  either  queatlon  might  Indeed 
I  crlals.  but  it  would  be  a  cruia  far 
tlian  Mr.  Truman  describes. 
^  IMm  crises  are  procisimed  they  seem 
call  for  the  speedy  enactment  of 
which   the    administration    previ- 
raooauBHMtod  but  failed  to  obtain. 
Ito  for  ffiMBnption  of  the  draft 
military  training, 
ai  Isainlstration  never  wanted  to  glva 
and  it  has  worked  hard  to  have 
approve  universal  training. 

not  here  discuss  the  merits  of 
training  stanirting  by  Itaelf.  We 
to  the  eirciimif  imsa  under  which 

he  fighting  ended  it  should  have 
Klly  clear  that  the  country  would 
I  bandonment  of  the  draft  as  quickly 
Very  recent  history  showed  that 
would  be  reluctant  to  accept  unl- 
This  newspaper,  among  oth- 
sttentlon  to  that  fart  and  sug- 
,_  iP  light  of  it  the  armed  service* 
a  itanlnlatration  think  up  aome  sub- 
"  >Uons:    otherwiae  it  was 
the  armed  services  would  be 
weakened  in  personnel.     Noth- 
.  and  the  weakening  has  taken 


tra  ning. 


tlKit 


tlere 


tea  crlste  In  thte  respect  It  is 

»as  created  by  the  very  neglect  of 

now  proclaim  It. 

mi|;ht  quaatlCMi  whether  the  "crtsU" 

al  training  or  whether  imlveraal 

i4*eda  a  crlala. 

training  atandlng  by  Itself  is  one 

versai  training  with  the  current 

U  something  else. 

trying  to  protect  this  country  wa 

■  more  than  a  lar^  land  Army — 

a  Navy  an(l  an  Air  Foro*  that  la  ready.    But 


U:  liversai 


if  we  expect  to  go  about  the  world  oppoalng 
OMT  iocca  to  tlM  tanm  of  tba  world'i  largest 
ImM  povw.  «b«i.  tadwd.  wa  naad  alt  the 
P«opl«  we  can  draft—  and  probably  many 


fm  oClMr  words,  a  large  land  Army  la  a  flrtt 
•■Mfdwatloa  only  ti  you  expect  to  attack  snd 
oOTupf  ttmtory  and.  as  Mr.  BoyMav  dMmt  in 
an  artM*  alaawheff  on  tbla  oafc.  tbJa  coun* 
try,  vlMtlMff  or  aoC  It  ftaova  It,  to  being  safead 
f  n^m—  •  ppafTMi  viMti  viil  have  iliai 


>y  fftm  do  wt  tmn  tlHt  ■mpnii  kftmf 

Oi  Vt  «PMI  MM  MMilMM  U  tNdA  M  M 

mmmtf  Nardty,  Umm  tiMy  votdd 

toft  Ut  IWMR  td  |*t  iMff , 

0i  jM  MpM«  to  m&m  fMami  or  amtut^ 
MvMIt  to  WHOM  MHijagstlon  wa  already 
iMMt  bwii  a  part|f» 

'r  <^  tidthm  eleel  a  MUM  K'tvernmont 
*i'ii  (h*  Mp  of  the  ItdNM  idtutuu  whom 
wo  have  encntirsged,  dO  «0  Mpoot  to  tall 
ttOM  they  cNii  I  have  sdoli  •  fofommentt 

What  U  tha  praawfit  ooaoaioM  for  arming 
acalaat  a  tyranny  which  la  now  just  what  it 
has  been  fi.r  3ft  years  with  the  same  pur. 
poaae?  The  only  difference  Is  that  It  baa 
the  chance  to  execute  those  purpoeee.  It  haa 
that  chance  only  because  this  country  hsnded 
it  out. 

If>  not  s  physlcsl  weakneaa  from  which 
this  country  and  other  western  natlona  suf- 
fer. Its  a  moral  weakness.  The  infection  of 
totalitarianism  has  hold  of  us  just  as  it  haa 
hold  of  the  countrlea  of  western  Eurupe 
Instead  of  fighting  it  we  have  been  helping 
to  spread  It.  Neither  dollars  nor  force  wlU 
cure  It. 

We  fight  conununism  in  Italy  But  next 
door  to  lUly.  in  Yugoslavia,  we  helped  Un- 
poee  It.    Prom  there  it  is  spreading. 

We  fight  communism  in  Greece.  The  dan- 
gerln  Greece  hardly  would  exist  without  the 
pressure  of  armed  bands  from  thla  same 
Tugoalavla. 

We  chase  Communists  out  of  the  labor 
unlona  and  the  movies,  dao  kow  many  peo- 
ple now  condemning  Comamnlata  ware  lately 
cuddling  up  to  Communleu.  We  could  call 
attention  to  a  very  prominent  lady  newflba- 
per  columnist. 

Lets  expose  Communists.  We're  for  It 
But  the  totalitarian  ideaa  that  the  Commu- 
nists have  planted  with  the  aid  of  a  lot  of 
mushy- headed  people  remain.  Not  only  do 
they  remain  but  they  are  actively  propagat- 
ed by  people  who  tell  us  that  la  the  way  to 
fight  communism. 

We  aee  one  of  these  totalitarian 

forming  In  Britain.    But   by  soma .„^ 

reaaonlng  we  say  it  is  democracy  in  its  hlgh- 
eat  form.  Then  stiddenly  we  find  that  it  haa 
some  half  hundred  Communists  in  iu  min- 
latry  of  supply,  which  is  charged  with  guard- 
ing atomic  secrets. 

Why  is  little  Switzerland  which  could  be 
bombed  to  smithereens  in  a  matter  of  hoxirs 
not  worrying  about  communism?  It  te  be- 
cauae  the  Swiss  were  so  strong  in  their  own 
convlcUons  and  they  never  left  the  Commu- 
nista  an  opening. 

To  fl^t  communism  in  Europe  we  send 
abroad  in  our  diplomatic  corpa  young  men 
and  women  who  apologlxe  for  America. 

What  should  we  expect?  The  people  of 
Kurope  see  the  Ooauniinist  who  haa  the 
strength  of  his  convictions  and  it  sees  Ameri- 
cana who  think  maybe  the  CommunlsU  are 
right.  Then  we  try  to  buy  our  way  with 
doUara.  And  when  that  falls  we  begin  to 
wind  up  as  though  to  punch  someone  in  the 
nose. 

Thla  counUy  will  not  rebuild  the  morale  of 
the  world  when  it  U  Itaelf  demoralised. 

If  it  were  not  damorallaed  It  would  not 
scare  and  if  it  refused  to  scare  the  crisis 
technique  would  not  work. 

It  la  a  hopeful  algn  that  It  U  no  longer 
working  as  well  aa  It  did. 


TkVMAJt  DocTuiix:  TMno  Pmasb— AsMtma- 
•nAnom-9  Dtrvoaucr.  ■comomjc  WAar*ia 
BavB  Not  •lomi  BoaauM;  Now  It  Caixo 
roa  MnjTaaT  DtorLST 

(By  ViriMl  ■Mjfoloi) 

WMNiMomw  .-Tfed  T^iiWiii  doetrlna  hao 

entered  lU  third  plloao    the  dlsptoy  flf  ilOMT* 

tao'f  military  atranfftli  as  a  waopon  In  tho 

Mdiltilimd  battle  with  B</viat  Nuaala 

TM  progfOMioa  of  Uiio  dooWiM  feoo  bota 
-«— —     ,^ _ 
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Milglltiaels    III  tdTfir  »»l 


*«  ddVM  pPdpMM  M  lid  I 
iMsels    m  tdTfir  •*r*  !(•  »  RfWW 

'  ilMiiMi  iht  flufntor  of  «•!.•'> -11 

If  ooMo  for  Mm  Mdio  in 

•tddt  df  mo  vUiofN  of  ttio  Tntfi (ftno, 

II  li  wait  to  Moi  frankly  at  mh.  |  ».  eirMon 
Md  to  ha  rorowamed  as  to  what  its  end  ta 
llfeoljr  to  be, 

MU  or   MdOAJ,   rOLICBMAN 

Tho  prliMlplo  »o«  known  «s  ths^  Truman 
doatnna  la.  In  briof,  simply  thst  itu  United 
dutes  must  undartaka  the  puUcing  ut  tha 
wcrld  against  a  militant  resurgence  of  bar- 
barlam  which,  thla  tima,  ia  called  commu- 
nlam.  President  Truman,  when  he  firkt  enun- 
ciated the  docuine,  said  the  United  States 
must  be  prepared  to  fight  commtmlsm  d  e  . 
Soviet  Russia)  whenever  and  wherever  it 
threatened  any  other  ccimtry  anywhere  in 
the  world. 

At  first  tha  olBelal  view  was  that  Ruaala 
could  be  persuaded  to  abandon  its  course 
of  expansion  and  aggresaion  by  the  use  of 
words,  stem  proteato  in  diplomatic  pcuchea 
or  by  appeals  to  the  force  of  world  opinion. 
There  was  no  stiggesUon  initially  that  we 
would  try  to  underwrite  the  economic  wel- 
fare of  Surope  and  Asia,  and  ceruinly  none 
that  we  would  have  to  turn  our  own  country 
Into  an  armed  camp  and  flex  our  military 
muscles. 

•XCOND    PHASX;    XCONOMIC    WAXTAXX 

This  Illusion  was  brief.  Within  a  year  we 
were  considering  the  second  phase :  economic 
warfare.  Protests,  we  were  told,  were  Insuf- 
ficient against  a  nation  that  operated  on  a 
different  moral  standard  and  was  unaffected 
by  world  opinion  Our  task  was  to  build  up 
the  economic  health  of  the  threatened  coun- 
trtes.  particularly  In  Europe,  so  that  full 
stomachs  would  resist  the  lure  of  commu- 
nism. 

Thia  theory  rested  on  the  premise  that 
the  struggle  between  Russia  and  the  United 
States  is  solely  an  economic  one.  and  thst 
IMoiia's  ambition  Is  only  to  convert  other 
countries  to  a  Marxist  economic  system. 

Thla  idea  was  the  genesis  of  the  Blarshall 
plan,  or  the  European  re<:overy  program. 
Here  again,  in  the  beginning  the  cost  of  ERP 
was  to  be  measured  In  dollani  alone;  the  sug- 
gestion (by  Senator  Tapt)  that  ERP  would 
mean  belt-tightening  at  home  wa.s  denied  by 
President  Truman  and  the  State  Department. 
Only  gradually  was  it  admitted  that  ERP 
meant  less  food,  less  steel,  less  oil.  less  of 
everything  for  the  public  at  hocne. 

MOW  ITS  nr  AMD  AXMS 

Bven  then  it  was  argued  that  it  waa  cheaper 
than  rearmament.  Wlilch  U  better,  the  ad- 
minlatraUon  asked.  115.000.000.000  for  ERP 
or  160,000.000.000  for  guns  and  planes?  The 
intended  implication  was  that  the  one  waa 
alternative  for  ttie  other.  Among  Washing- 
ton odk:laldQtn  the  cruablng  answer  delivered 
to  anyone  who  questioned  ERP  was  to  aak 
whether  the  queationer  preferred  ERP  or 
raarmnmant  and  war.  Dollars  would  save 
the  world. 

No  one  would  recognise,  at  least  publicly, 
that  Ruaala  s  expanaion  was  mUitant  con- 
queat  of  an  old  f  amUlar  aort,  althoi^  it  has 
been  blueprinted  aa  clearly  in  Communist 
documenu  as  Hitlers  plans  were  In  Meln 
"■"      '     Once  we  under  ux>k  to  be  the  pro- 
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tector  of  the  whole  world,  to  seek  a  sort  of 
Fob  Americana,  thara  could  be  no  choice  of 
woapons. 

This  week  tho  administration  racognlcad 
the  relentloianasa  of  the  prc^resslon,  It 
•skod  tho  OOttNtry  to  take  the  next  step. 
Presldont  TfllHIdd  said  thst  a  shrm  of  mill' 
tary  strensth  must  be  met  with  similar 
slreitgth  '  Mfasures  tot  ecrfiomle  rehsblll' 
tatKiii  "  he  said,  "are  not  etwjugh,"  Me  ssked 
f  ..  -  'iraft  aimy 

•  le  tl»«  hMt  brogreMliMi7  There  la 
t  In  ih«  t^MMOfli'f  wiMaogi  iilM/ut 
^  itt  IHU  armed  foTMi  It  Ut,  proMMMMy. 
(i»et*'.  i'<  i«e  (li«|tUy*d  uiiUa*  w«  Mrs  mir«el¥a« 
a(tN<k«a  Nulhlita  !•  Mia  n(«"IiI  «»  arina. 
Mieiit  |>r««r»{n  Tha  doUdl  §*Mti  "t  i> " 
Army  will  he  raUtivety  MNtll  At  b 
■late  and  Defense  Peparimeiils  there  U  a 
proiiip*  denial  o(  any  suggestion  of  mliliMry 
Involvement  "unless  we  are  pushed  Into  It.*' 

■MAOOwa  or  thx  rvrusxt 
Yet  foreshadows  lie  aeroas  Mr.  Truman's 
words.  Commenting  on  the  new  five-power 
European  defense  pact,  he  had  this  to  say: 
'This  development  deserves  our  full  sup- 
port. I  am  confident  that  the  United  States 
will,  by  appropriate  means,  extend  to  the  free 
nations  the  support  which  the  situation  re- 
quires. I  am  sure  that  the  determination 
of  the  free  countries  *of  Europe  to  protect 
themselves  will  be  matched  by  an  equal 
determination  on  our  part  to  help  them  to 

do   60." 

What  is  "full  support"?  What  are  "ap- 
propriate means"?  What  support  is  It  that 
the  "situation  requires"?  President  Truman 
also  has  said  that  neither  diplomatic  pro- 
tests nor  economic  aid  are  by  themselves 
enough. 

We  are  admittedly  at  an  unhappy  cross- 
roads.  Whichever  way  we  choose  will  be  full 
of  dangers.  But  we  should  not  be  fooled 
about  the  hazards  of  the  way,  and  the  ad- 
ministration ought  not  to  try  to  lead  us 
down  the  way  of  Its  choosing  by  luring  us 
with  misleading  signposts,  as  it  has  done  so 
far.  We  have  a  right  to  know  where  we  are 
going. 


Civil-Rights  Program 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  C.  DAVIS 

or  GEORGIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  22,  1948 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  previously  granted  I  wish  to 
Insert  In  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a 
resolution  adopted  by  East  Point  Post, 
No.  51,  the  American  Legion,  of  East 
Point,  Ga.: 

Whereas  the  President  of  the  United  States 
has  transmitted  his  recommendations  for 
clvil-rlghU  program  to  the  Eightieth  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States,  second  session, 
and  has  recommended  that  the  Congress  at 
this  session  enact  legislation  toward  the 
following  specific  objectives  outlined  In  part 
below : 

1.  Establishing  a  permanent  Commission 
on  Civil  Rights,  a  Joint  congressional  Com- 
mittee on  Civil  Rights  and  a  Civil  RlghU  Di- 
vision In  the  Department  of  Justice. 

2.  Strengthening  existing  clvll-rlghts  stat- 
utes. 

3.  Providing  Federal  protection  against 
lynching. 

4.  Protecting  more  adequately  tha  right 
to  vote. 

0.  EstablUhlng  a  Pair  Employment  Prac- 
tice Commission  to  prevent  unfair  discrimi- 
nation In  employment. 


6  Prohibiting  segregation  In  Interstate 
transportation  facUltlas;  and 

Whereas  the  attempted  creation  of  the 
fifth  propoMd  civil  right  recommended  Is 
uno<instltutlonal  because  thU  la  beyond  the 
delegated  leglslatlva  power  of  the  federal 
Oovprnment,  and  la  therefore  In  violation  of 
ttie  fifth  Mddtttfflioat*  tiM  tonth  aoiandment, 
the  first  aWdlMliddllt,  <IM  thirteenth  amend* 
metit,  snd  the  sixth  tmmimtnt  at  tho  Gtot' 
•titutwm,  and 

WherfiN*  >h#  nrat,  MMMMI.  iMir4,  dM  fdUrth 
roMmm«itd«ii(/ni  on  htimM  righto  or*  ttfi* 

fOMilMlilOfMI}  MNIIM  th#y  Uke  NWHy  MtOtOf 
fights  fssanffdl  tfl  th*  "''■'"-  i>t  a  free  tnnfpi§ 
Ui  k'»vi<ni  ih^lf  own  affairs  by  lm» 

ptMnt  drMirafy  rottiainui  on  tr994im  ut 
oqudt  pfoldtMdR  of  th«  totri  tntf 

Wharoae  ttio  »llog*g  h^UMHiltdlldn  diMl 
democrstte  purpoao  of  this  propoidd  righto 
leglslHtlon  Is  a  fraudulent  cloitk  to  roneeal 
lis  communistic  purpoM  and  If  tnacted  into 
law  would  destroy  Constitutional  liberty, 
bring  about  Industrial  chaos,  mongreallza- 
tlon  of  the  races,  and  advance  International 
communism  which  would  eventually  destroy 
the  American  way  of  life;  and 

Whereas  members  of  this  post  lost  limbs 
and  were  maimed  In  wars  to  preserve  our 
democratic  country. 

Whereas  In  a  nation  where  unity  Is  so  vital 
now  to  help  reconstruct  a  world  torn  by  strife 
and  dissentlofi  and  the  ever-Increasing 
threat  of  communism  that  seeks  to  destroy 
us,  we  the  members  of  the  American  Legion 
Post  No.  61,  East  Point,  Ga..  call  on  our  able 
Senators  and  Congressmen  from  this  great 
State  to  give  their  all  in  physical  and  mental 
strength  in  ftghtlng  this  proposed  rights  pro- 
gram so  detrimental  to  the  welfare  of  all  tlie 
people  of  our  State. 

East  Point  American  Legion 

Post,  No.  51, 
E.  M.  LoTLESs,  CommandeT. 


Soviet  Communism  Today  —  A  Graphic 
Account  of  What  It  Does  to  Lawyers 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
of 

HON.  HOMER  A.  RAMEY 

of  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  22.  1948 

Mr.  RAMEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks,  I  include  herein  an  article 
from  the  American  Bar  Association 
Journal  of  March  1948  entitled  "Soviet 
Communism  Today— A  Graphic  Account 
of  What  It  Does  to  Lawyers": 

Soviet  Communism  Today — A  Graphic  Ac- 
count of  What  It  Does  to  Lawtees 

"Law  In  Bulgaria  will  henceforth  be  prac- 
ticed on  a  collective  basis,"  was  the  an- 
nouncement In  Free  Bulgaria.  "This  is  the 
jsallent  reform  Introduced  in  Bulgarian  legal 
life  by  the  new  law  on  attorneys  at  law,  pub- 
lished In  No.  257  of  the  November  5,  1947.  Is- 
sue of  the  State  Gazette."  The  statement 
continues: 

"The  new  law  exhaustively  regulates  the 
conditions  under  which  one  shall  be  able  to 
practice  the  legal  profession.  Following,  on 
the  whole,  the  pattern  of  the  old  law.  It  con- 
tains stipulations  regarding  the  way  in  which 
one  can  become  a  lawyer,  obligatory  legal 
apprenticeship,  the  organization  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  bar,  lawyers'  collectives,  work, 
duties  and  rlghU.  their  disciplinary  and 
penal  responsibility.  Reforms  have  been  in- 
troduced m  all  these  phases  of  legal  life,  but 
the  radical  change  la  contained  la  articles 


30-ag  of  the  law,  regulating  lawyers'  oollec* 
tlves. 

"The«ie  articles  stipulate  that  a  lawyer  can* 
not  exerclae  his  pr'-''— '-n  if  he  is  ttot  a  mem- 
ber of  a  lawyer*'  ve,  except  In  plaeee 
where  the  number  oi  practlrlnff  Iswyers  la 
leas  than  six.  Lawyers'  coHectlvas  shall  be 
freely  formed,  The  number  of  iswyers  f(>rm< 
Ing  a  eoileMlve  eannot  be  Irss  (hsn  three  at 
IftMblted  ptsreN  wKh  a  I^Hal  ut  leee  than  Id 
prMtlrinn  lawyers,  less  than  6,  at  placet 
WiMi  Up  Uf  to  \»wy¥tn,  and  less  tliAA  10  WjMfe 
!♦"■  '' '"'  ••""'»'•■»  uf  lawyer*  is  m<ffe  ihaii  M, 
ii                         'rtlMldr  lawyer*  tltst  will  gd 

Ui  lunnp  H  i'Mii<«t|V«  will  IM   it 

"'ft\0  tmH^fUim  fUnU  l>«  a  lurldleal  persun, 
wUUiU  hm»i  hf  N|(|(>i<veg  ftf  Uig  lawyers' 
euuncll  lUar  l^t^m>i^u^un^)  mmI  lifMdred  witn 
the  latter,  Tlie  ouUeotive,  however,  ahall  not 
be  NUbject  U)  taaatiun;  lu  members  atiall 
pay  their  taxes  Individually  In  aceordance 
with  their  respective  income. 

"The  lawyers'  council  may  assign  new 
members  to  a  collective,  or  transfsr  lawyers 
from  one  collective  to  another  when  It  finds 
Important  reasons  therefore.  The  decision 
of  the  lawyers'  council  is  subject  to  appeal 
before  a  committee  compoibd  of  the  preal- 
dent  and  public  prosecutor  of  the  regional 
court  and  two  representatives  of  the  lawyers' 
council  elected  by  the  latter. 

"The  collective  shall  be  represented  by  Its 
secretary  or  his  deputy  who  shall  both  be 
elected  for  one  Judicial  year  by  the  general 
meeting  of  the  collective  which  shall  ngtify 
their  names  to  the  lawyers'  council." 

THE    COI.LECnVE    DEALS    WTTH    CLIENTS    AND 
COLLECTS    ALL    nCES 

The  individual  lawyer  is  left  with  no  con- 
tact with  clients:  the  secretary  of  the  collec- 
tive handles  all  that.  All  fees  for  legal  serv- 
ices are  paid  to  the  collective.  The  state- 
ment says: 

"Only  the  secretary  or  his  deputy  shall  con- 
tract with  the  cllenu.  They  shall  endeavor 
to  obtain  an  even  distribution  of  the  work 
among  the  members  of  the  collective,  taking 
Into  account  their  respective  qualifications. 
When  a  client  expressly  points  out  a  lawyer 
whom  he  wants  to  entrust  with  his  work,  he 
shall  pay  an  additional  remuneration  In  fa- 
vor of  the  collective,  determined  under  a 
separate  table.  The  same  rule  applies  to 
legal  advlsershlps. 

"All  remunerations  shall  be  paid  to  the 
collective's  treasury.  Every  lawyer  shall  re- 
ceive the  sums  which  shall  thus  have  been 
paid  for  the  work  done  by  him,  after  deduct- 
ing a  certain  amount  to  meet  the  common 
needs  of  the  collective  and  another  20  per- 
cent to  be  distributed  among  all  members  of 
the  collective.  By  unanimous  decision  of  all 
members,  the  distribution  of  sums  from  the 
collective's  treasury  can  be  effected  in  a  dif- 
ferent manner;  such  a  decision  can  be 
amended  by  a  vote  of  three-fourths  of  the 
total  number  of  members. 

"The  collective's  general  meeting  shall  vote 
Its  Internal  rules  and  regulations,  which 
will  be  approved  by  the  lawyers'  council.  It 
shall  take  decisions  on  all  questions  regard- 
ing the  collective's  activity.  It  shall  be 
called  together  by  the  secretary  on  the  lat- 
ter's  own  initiative  or  at  the  request  of  at 
least  one-quarter  of  the  members.  The  gen- 
eral meeting,  by  argumented  decision  of  the 
majority,  shall  admit  new  members  to  the 
collective.  In  case  of  refusal,  the  Interested 
parties  shall  be  able  to  appeal  the  decUion 
before  the  lawyers'  council  within  a  period 
of  2  weeks.  The  council's  decision  Is  final. 
The  general  meeting  can,  by  decision  of 
three-quarters  of  all  members,  expel  mem- 
bers from  the  collective  when  they  do  not 
carry  out  conscientiously  the  work  with 
which  they  have  been  charged,  or  disturb  the 
life  of  the  collective.  The  decisions  of  ths 
general  meeting  can  be  appealed  against  be- 
fore the  lawyers'  council  which  baa  the  final 
say," 
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A*  TO  WWO  WAT  n  LAWT1 

Of    persons    are    proscribed 
members  of  the  bar  at  all.  even 
Plenary  control  U  kept  by 
names  may    t>e  stricken   from 
The  statement  continues: 
Important  changes  Introduced  by 
pertain  to  the  quallflcatlons  en- 
1  «raon  to  ezerdae  the  lawyer  s  pro- 
Phe  list  of  reasons  which  disqualify 
rom  being  a  lawyer  has  been  am- 
1  hus.  In  addition  to  tboee  cases  In 
lerson  was  heretofore  disqualified 
the  profession  of  a  lawyer, 
have  bev^n  added :  Persons  con- 
murder,  under  the  law  on  the 
ctmrt,  under  the  law  of  the  defense 
pe«  pie's  government,  the  law  on  sup- 
prices,  us  well  as  persons  convicted 
Imprisonment,   though    they   may 
exempted     from     punishment 
l^don.  a  conditional  sentence,  re- 
'ni  or  preeariptlon:  persons  who  be- 
lawyer's  profMSton  exercise  per- 
•    through    third    persons    another 
which   Is  their  chief  occupation, 
ta  Incompatible  with  the  profes- 
lawyer:    persons  who  have  a  bad 
or    a    disgraceful    name    at    the 
the  lawyers'  college  or  In  society. 
•8  minlfestinif  Paeclst  tendencies, 
further  stipulates  that  all  per- 
lave  acquired  the  right  to  practice 
woresslon  under  the  laws  existing 
except  those  sentenced  under  the 
enumerated   In    the   preceding 
shall  retain  their  righU. 
publication  of  the  law.  a  com- 
et nslstlng  of  the  president  and  the 
of  the  regional  court  In  the 
of  the  region,  or  their  deputies, 
of  the  same  court,  two  lawyers 
jy  the  lavryers'  council,  a  member 
cnal  FP  committee  and  a  repre- 
the  respective  county  FP  com- 
make   a   pronouncement   as   to 
re  regUtered  with   the  lawyers* 
the  publication  of  the  new  law 
required  qualifications  and  shall 
t  lose  who  do  not  possees  them  to 
cut  from  the  list  of  lawyers 

wboae  name  has  been  deleted 

st  of  lawyers,  can  ask  for  new  In- 

the  expiration  of  a  period  of 


•  rter 


stfculatlona  regarding  lawyers'  col- 

shfll  come  into  force  3  months  after 

tlon  in  the  SUte  Oacette  of  the 

wfilch  the  minister  of  Justice  shall 

to  effect. 

a   period   of   1   month   after   the 

of  the  order,  thoee  lawyers  who 

to  form  a  collective  must  file  a 

petition  to  the  lawyers"  council  for 

and  regi»tr»tton  of  the  col- 

0\kr1ng  the  same  term  lawyers  who 

to  Join  a  collective  must  file  petl- 

effect. 

must  present  to  the  secre- 

collective  a  list  of  all  contracts 

concluded  with  his  clients,  In- 

tums  are  still  due  under  them. 

remain  effective,  but  all  sums 

ifeem  shall  be  paid  to  the  treasury 


lawyer 


eerfk  ctive. 

ua  mroucanvs  as  to  coicictjMiaM 

IM   aCTIOM 

of  our  association  will  pxirsne 

studies  as  to  what  Communista 

i^lam   do   in    actual    practice   to 

and  echools.  churches,  cultural 

labor  umoofi,  political  parties, 

•nd  all  clMMa  oi  the  people. 

X   Tolumes    are   objective   and 

KKm'k  World   Communism  Today 

WhmiMey  Boua*.  licOraw-HlU 

.luiMty  M,  ItM.     H.W.     Pages 


vhl.  B86)  la  a  careful  and  Judicious  chronicle, 
natlon-by-nation.  of  what  the  ascendancy  of 
Sonet  communism  has  meant  and  done. 
Ptance  Is  shown  to  be  the  "key  to  the  West"; 
the  United  SUtes  is  "target  numtjer  one"  In 
brutal  aggressions  aimed  at  world  domina- 
tion. Igr.  Ebon  Is  an  editor  and  writer  who 
has  worked  for  OWI  and  the  State  Depart- 
ment; his  point  of  view  appears  to  be  that 
of  the  non -Communist  left.  His  presentation 
of  crucial  facts  should  alarm  those  of  us 
who  are  still  quiescent,  because  his  conclu- 
sion from  abundant  evidence  Is  that 

"All  Communist  practices  in  use  anywhere 
on  the  globe  are  being  applied  and  perfected 
Inside  the  United  States.  This  country  is 
so  large,  so  highly  Industrlalijsed  and  com- 
plex, that  Communist  organizational  ma- 
chineries In  America  are  more  widely  ex- 
panded and  carefully  perfected  than  any- 
where else." 

Another  book  worth  reading  without  delay 
la  I  Saw  Poland  Betrayed,  by  Arthur  Bliss 
Lane  (Indianapolis:  Bobbs-14errill  Co.  Feb- 
ruary 9.  1948.  »3.50.  Pagea,  944).  Lane  was 
the  stalwart  American  Ambsaaador  to  Poland, 
who  resigned  bis  career  post  last  year  be- 
cause IM  was  so  disturbed  by  what  he  saw 
Communists  do  to  Poland  and  the  Poles  that 
he  would  not  sUy  In  the  diplomatic  serv- 
ice and  keep  sUent.  Drew  Mlddleton  has 
characterised  this  as  an  excellent  account 
of  the  development  and  cruel  workings  of  a 
poUee  state. 

Vm   broader   coverage   of   Information,   a 
third  volume  chock  full  of  competent  and 
objective   reporting   of   details   Is   Hal   Lehr- 
man  8     Russia's     Europe     (New     York:     D. 
Appleton-Century  Co  .  December  1947,  $3  75, 
pp     34  n      Lehrman    had    been    an    experl- 
eoesd  reporter  for  a  doaen  years  for  many 
magaslnes    and    newspapers,    including    the 
Associated  Press,  and  Is  said  to  have  been  the 
first    accredited    correspondent    admitted    to 
the   Balkan    cotmtrtee.     He   started    with    a 
predisposition    toward    Russian     ascendancy 
m     eastern    Europe,    but    his     views    were 
changed  by  what  he  saw  Communists  do  to 
helptess  peoples.    For  a  monumental  account 
of    the   origins   and   philosophies   of   Soviet 
communism,  and  of  the  career  of  its  leader, 
the  best  factual  work,  although  hardly  un- 
biased.    Is    Leon    Trotsky's    Stalin:    An    Ap- 
praisal  of  the  Man  and  Hia  Influence  (New 
York:    Harper   ft  Broe.,    1946).     Oolng   fxir- 
ther  back  In  the  history  of  communism  to 
Karl    Marx,    as    viewed    by    those   who   knew 
him,  a  eballenglng  book  Is  the  Red  Prussian. 
by     Leopold     Schwaraschild     (New     York: 
Charles  Scrlbner's  Sons.     1947.  84.  pp    422). 
which  was  reviewed  In  our  August  1947  Issue' 
(3S  A.   B.  A.   J.  800).     The  most   enjoyable 
but  devastating  analyais  of  communism  thus 
far  written  remains  George  Orwell  s  Animal 
Farm    (New    York:    Harcourt.    Brace    A    Co. 
1947.      $1.75       pp.    118).    which    exempllfles 
the  brilliant  manner  In  which  British  writers 
of  the  Labor  Party  have  dissected  the  falla- 
cies of  coBununiam   in   down-to-earth   lan- 
guage and  analogy. 

Po*"  those  who  would  read  the  most  au- 
thoritative statement  for  American  Com- 
munists as  to  what  they  aay  their  program 
and  obJecUves  are  as  to  this  country,  the 
New  York  Herald- Tribune  recenUy  published 
a  12-column  statement  by  Wliilam  Z.  Foster, 
leader  of  the  Communist  Party.  Foster 
stated  that  American  Communista  uphold 
the  CoosUtutlon  of  the  United  States,  but 
that  "under  present  political  conditions  in 
thu  cotmtry  the  United  States  Constitution 
fv^ams  many  vital  democratic  amendmenta. 
liMlailliit  •  •  •  the  aboUtlou  of  the 
present  caoserraUve  and  pafdlytoy  system 
of  OoTsramsnt  cheeks  and  balances,  and 
so  forth." 

to  be  momentarily  at  the 
to  vtet  to  do  to  combat  Com- 


munists and  communism  without  sacrificing 
eeaentlal  American  principles.  Doubt  and 
concern  are  expressed  by  many  as  to  how  far 
legislation  should  go.  There  seems  to  be 
agreement  on  "exposure"  and  "publicity"  as 
weapMiu.  and  on  public  understanding  of 
what  communism  means  and  would  do  to 
our  country.  At  this  stage  of  the  disctisslon 
a  prime  duty  and  opportunity  of  lawyers 
everywhere  appears  to  be  to  "thlfik  on  these 
things '  and  so  to  Inform  tbemselTes  thst 
they  can  do  their  part  In  reasoned  and  de- 
monstrative argimients  against  the  totali- 
tarian menace. 

One  question  may  be  posed:  If  the  Com- 
munists constitute  an  authentic  and  lawful 
American  political  party,  why  Is  It  libelous,  as 
some  courts  have  held,  to  call  a  man  a  Com- 
munist If  he  Is  not  provably  one?  Is  It  llt)el- 
ous  to  call  a  man  a  Democrat?  Or  a  Re- 
publican? The  facts  reliably  reported  In  the 
above  books  may  supply  an  answer  to  the 
first  question. — W.  L.  R. 

LAWTXS8'    VIXWS   BOVGRT    AS   TO    LAWS    TO    CUSS 
COMMUNIST  PARTY 

Under  the  chairmanship  of  Congressman 
RiCHAXD  M.  Nixon.  California  lawyer,  whose 
district  includes  a  part  of  Loe  Angeles  County, 
a  subcommittee  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Un-American  Activities  began  on  February  5 
a  series  of  hearings  to  obtain  views  and  rec- 
ommendations concerning  the  adequacy  of 
present  laws  for  combating  subversive  politi- 
cal organizations,  the  true  character  of  the 
actlvlUes  of  the  Communist  Party  and  Its 
agents,  the  constituUonal  questions  which 
might  be  Involved  In  further  legislation  in 
view  of  the  Supreme  Court  decisions  In  the 
Schneiderman  Case  (320  U.  8.  118.  138.  139), 
and  the  Barnette  Case  (319  U.  8.  624),  and  the* 
desirable  form  and  scope  of  any  such  legisla- 
tion. 

The  subcommittee  sought,  among  the  first, 
to  obtain  the  appearance  and  advice  of 
lawyers  who,  by  their  work  In  the  American 
Bar  Association  and  their  experience  In  the 
profession,  were  regarded  as  having  special 
qualifications  to  speak  on  the  subject. 
Among  those  invited  were  Robert  R.  Mllara, 
of  Florida,  chairman  of  our  association's 
committee  on  the  bill  of  rights;  Walter 
M.  Bastlan.  of  the  DUtrlct  of  Columbia, 
treasurer  of  our  association;  and  Louis 
Waldman.  of  New  York,  attorney  for  numer- 
ous labor  unions,  chairman  of  otir  aasccla- 
tlon's  committee  on  American  citizenship 
As  our  association  had  not.  through  the 
house  of  dtiegates.  taken  action  on  the  mat- 
ters to  be  discussed,  these  oflicials  qualified 
their  appearance  and  testimony  by  the  un- 
derstanding that  they  gave  their  individual 
views  and  were  not  speaking  in  any  cense  for 
the  aasoclatlon  or  for  their  committees 
Attorney  General  Tom  C  Clark  preceded 
them  on  the  stand.  Officers  of  the  Bar  As- 
sociation of  the  DUtrlct  of  Columbia  were 
alao  Invited  by  the  subcommittee. 
Consensus  emerging  from  the  early  hearings 

The  consensus  during  the  first  2  days  of 
hearings  appeared  to  be  that  further  legis- 
lation Is  needed,  that  exposure  of  Commiinlst 
organtsstlons  and  those  who  are  members  of 
them  or  act  with  them  is  preferable  tc  sup- 
pression, that  It  seems  to  be  unwise  at  this 
time  to  outlaw  the  Communist  Party  and 
drive  It  underground,  that  the  strengthening 
of  the  laws  requiring  that  foreign  agents 
and  Communist  organizations  register  and 
file  full  Information  Is  necessary,  and  that 
great  care  should  be  taken  to  do  no  violence 
to  constitutional  rights  of  persons  or  to  legit- 
imate American  political  parties  and  public 
opinion  organisations.  The  views  voted  by 
the  Hew  Yorfc  Stote  Bar  AasoclaUon  on  Janu- 
ary  24.  as  reported  elsewhere  In  this  leeue 
were  cited. 

Attorney  General  Hark  submitted  a  spe- 
cific program  for  strengthening  leglalation. 


Donald  R.  Rlchberg.  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia Bar.  proposed  to  make  Illegal  all  secret 
political  organizations  (those  which  do  not 
register).  Louis  Waldman  urged  Federal 
and  State  laws  to  require  that  any  candidate 
for  office  who  is  nominated  or  endorsed  by  a 
totalitarian  organization  shall  file  a  state- 
ment rejecting  this  support  or  saying  that  he 
"accepts  the  principles  and  policies  of  such 
organization." 
Statement  by  Robert  R.  Milam  before  the 
committee 
Mr.  Milam  and  Mr.  Bastlan  generally  fa- 
vored full  publicity  as  to  who  are  Commu- 
nists, rather  than  outlawry,  and  recom- 
mended the  strengthening  of  registration  re- 
quirements. Lawyers  from  the  Bar  Associa- 
tion of  the  District  of  Columbia  advised  In 
effect  that  circulated  matter  by  any  organi- 
zation of  the  suspect  kind  be  deemed  to  be 
un-American  If  It  does  not  support  and  advo- 
cate the  American  form  of  constitutional  gov- 
ernment, and  that  any  such  literature  should 
be  required  to  be  labeled  and  circulated  v. 
un-American. 

"Communism  alms  to  overthrow  our  form 
of  government."  said  Mr.  Milam.  He  con- 
tinued. In  part: 

"Communism  Is  an  agency  of  a  foreign 
power  actively  scheming  to  weaken  and  then 
destroy  democratic  {government  In  the  United 
States  and  elsewhere.  It  is  an  international 
conspiracy  to  that  end.  It  Infiltrates  Its 
members  Into  labor  unions  and  key  indus- 
tries. Its  purpose  Is  to  disrupt  and  disable 
and  finally  destroy  our  way  of  life.  It  teaches 
loyalty  to  Russia  and  treachery  to  this  Na- 
tion. A  small  group  of  suspicious,  able, 
ruthless  men  completely  control  the  party. 
In  reality  communism  Is  a  dictatorial  rule  by 
this  small  group  of  ambitious  men.  The  true 
Communist  has  no  loyalty  to  this  Nation. 
He  does  the  bidding  without  question  of  this 
group  which  controls  Russia  and  Is  attempt- 
ing to  esUbllsh  eventually  a  totalitarian  dic- 
tatorship in  all  countries. 

"When  this  fact  la  laced,  then  the  neces- 
sity of  protecting  to  the  fullest  extent  our 
form  of  government,  upon  which  alone  rests 
our  civil  liberties,  overshadows  any  specious 
claim  of  an  individual  to  a  right  to  under- 
mine the  Government  or  to  conduct  subver- 
sive activity  In  defiance  of  the  laws  of  the 
land  under  some  such  guise  as  freedom  of 
speech  or  of  the  press.  That  communism  In 
operation  destroys  the  civil  rights  of  a  whole 
people  Is  too  plain  to  be  denied." 

John  Fester  Dulles,  of  the  New  York  bar. 
advised  the  committee  that  a  distinction 
should  be  carefully  drawn  and  observed  be- 
tween ( 1 )  CommunisU  who  follow  the  party 
line,  do  the  bidding  of  agents  of  Soviet 
communism,  and  are  guilty  of  what  is  trea- 
son to  America;  and  (2)  CommunisU  who 
are  such  because  of  discontent  or  sense  of 
injustice  as  to  some  conditions  In  America, 
and  are  thereby  driven  Into  left-wing  af- 
filiations In  protest  or  In  hope  of  improving 
conditions.  Mr.  Dulles  said  he  was  not  yet 
certain  what  legislative  measures  should  be 
devised.  Arthtir  Garfield  Hays  Jocularly  sug- 
gested that  all  CommunisU  should  be  Iden- 
tified and  exposed  by  requiring  them  to  wear 
fur  hats,  high  boots,  and  long  beards. 

Many  of  the  lawyers  who  appeared  before 
the  committee  stressed  the  difficulties  and 
dangers  Inherent  In  restrictive  legislation 
aimed  at  communism  and  CommunisU — 
the  danger  of  Imposing  undue  restrictions 
upon  public-opinion  organizations  which 
carry  on  their  activities  In  full  support  of 
American  Institutions,  the  danger  of  curbing 
unduly  the  functioning  of  the  American  sys- 
tem of  political  parties  without  preventing 
CommunisU  from  changing  deceitfully  the 
names  of  their  organizations  or  going  under- 
ground. 


The  Wealth  of  33  Nttioni 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HOMER  D.  ANGELL 

OF  OREGON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVEb 

Monday.  March  22,  1948 

Mr.  ANGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  pursuant 
to  permission  heretofore  granted,  I  in- 
clude in  the  extension  of  my  remarks  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  CoNGREssION.^L  Rbc- 
ORD  the  following  article  by  Robert  R. 
Doane.  chairman  of  the  World  Assets 
Audit  Association.  Inc.,  which  appeared 
In  Dun's  Review  for  March  1948: 
The  Wealth  of  33  N.*tions 
(By  Robert  R.  Doane,  chairman.  World 

Assets  Audit  As.soclatlon,  Inc.) 
The  whole  of  what  we  still  call  civilization 
Is  today  facing  one  of  the  most  crucial  eco- 
nomic crises  of  history.  Which  means,  of 
course,  that  the  business  InteresU  of  our  own 
and  of  other  countries  are  also  facing  a  crit- 
ical situation.  The  magnitude  and  nature 
of  this  trouble,  therefore,  are  of  paramount 
concern  to  all  of  us.  And  any  Instrumen- 
tality or  device  that  can  be  found  tha'.,  may 
be  helpful  in  faclllUtlng  a  better  understand- 
ing of  the  situation  becomes  more  tlian  spec- 
ulative interest.  « 

The  first  thing  the  banker,  the  reorganiza- 
tion executive,  or  the  receiver  looks  for  when 
called  in  to  examine  the  affairs  of  an  enter- 
prise In  trouble  Is  an  over-all  Inventory  of 
the  situation.  This  Inventory,  of  course,  in- 
cludes a  balance  sheet  and  iU  accompanying 
Income  statement.  The  investigator  must 
know  what  the  liabilities  are.  and  he  must 
know  the  resources  available  with  which  to 
meet  them.  Such  a  procedure  is  not  only 
axiomatic  but  a  vital  part  of  the  normal 
logistics  of  practical  affairs. 

Although  the  current  international  situ- 
ation quite  clearly  calls  lor  a  most  careful 
balance  sheet  study,  none  has  as  yet  been 
produced.  Unfortunately  none  of  the  lead- 
ing governmenU,  Including  our  own,  Is  in  a 
good  position  to  demand  such  auditorial 
statemenU  either  directly  or  Indirectly 
through  the  agency  of  the  United  Nations, 
due  to  the  simple  fact  that  none  of  these 
governmenU  maintains  currently  a  full,  bal- 
anced accounting  covering  lU  entire  national 
economy. 

Our  own  Government,  for  example,  while 
engaging  in  much  accounting  and  render- 
ing of  voluminous  reporU,  has  nowhere  avail- 
able an  over-all  consolidated  balance  sheet 
covering  lU  own  strictly  governmental  finan- 
cial operations,  to  say  nothing  of  such  an 
accounting  for  the  national  economy  as  a 
whole.  Amazing  as  It  may  seem,  and  In  di- 
rect violation  of  statutory  provisions  by  act 
of  Congress  in  1850  and  In  1902.  calling  for 
a  regular  decennial  census  of  wealth,  public 
debt,  and  taxation,  we  have  not  engaged  in 
such  a  census  of  our  tangible  assets  lor  over 
the  past  quarter  of  a  century,  the  last  cen- 
sus estimates  being  for  1922.  And  this  curi- 
ous omission  has  occurred  during  the  most 
crucial  period  of  our  economic  history.  The 
wealthiest  country  on  earth,  with  more  at 
stake  economically  than  any  other  nation, 
does  not  provide  sufficient  funds  through  Its 
Congress  to  undertake  a  complete  census. 

Whenever  Insufficient  comprehensive  anal- 
ysis of  a  given  situation  is  permitted  to 
exist,  it  becomes  relatively  easy  for  widely 
differing  views  to  be  advanced,  eacn  view 
purporting  to  represent  the  very  heart  and 
true  nature  of  the  crisis,  either  present  or 
impending.      Under    such    conditions,    any 


school  of  thought  may  make  profluble 
of  the  various  opposing  poinu  of  view  mere- 
ly by  preventing  the  true  character  and  mag- 
nitude of  the  situation  from  being  brought 
Into  the  full  light  of  day.  Under  such  con- 
ditions a  great  many  of  the  most  hetero- 
geneous elements  are  simply  enumerated 
without  proper  effort  being  made  to  coordi- 
nate them  into  a  systematic  explanation. 
This  sort  of  condition,  as  long  as  It  can  be 
maintained,  is  duck  soup  for  tbe  politician 

Postuar  Europe  and  the  United  States — Per 
capita  comparisons 

|In  United  Rtatos  dollar*,  International  Monetary  Fand 
parity  of  cichiinfte  »'Quiv.ilcnt>l 

NATIONS  REPRKSSNTEO  IN  PARIS  CONFKBENCI  ON 
BCAISHALX   PLAN 
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Gross  national  product 
(1946) 

ft. 

o 

It 

km    -4 

_  o 

B 
C 
•< 

! 

111 

I'nited  Kingdom 

Kninoc      --. 

J2.905 

2,737 

2,4» 

ISM 

1.222 

4(X) 

(') 

667 

952 

2,500 

$2,119 

1,08» 

437 

1090 

l,fil3 

\.W0 

(') 

753 

052 

1.333 

3.1?!' 

732 

3SO 

37» 

714 

1,333 

1,201 

f»44 

417 

60 

M3 

563 

A45 

(') 

368 

586 

SSO 

.W 

163 

46 

79 

81 

384 

too 

-$87 

-75 

-28 

194 

-178 

$S6 

45 

Italv             

90 

.'<»('<lpn ...... 

22 

Norwav . ... 

16 

Denmark.-... . 

241        S3 

Iceland     .      

(') 

-103 
38 
0 
«1 
40 
-» 
13 

-g 

-7 

C) 

Netherlands 

68 

Belgium 

36 

LuxenilniiT  

60 

.'^witzcrlaud 

I'ortURsl  

(Jreece ......... 

385 

65 

Turkey 

Austrirj 

307 

.      >6 

Eire                 

Germany  (western)... 

7,22S 

22 

Total      

2,886 

i,m 

348 

30 

31 

NONPARTICIPATINO   NATIONS 


V.  S.  S.  R ' 

Bvelorussifin  S.  8.  R.. 

rkrainian  8.  8.  R 

Kslonia  

1          i 
11, nra  $1,465 

(»)  i   {>) 
(»)  i   (») 

3,040    1,000 

$316 

(•) 

(') 
295 
261 
167 
176 

in 

260 
63 

101 
89 
74 
91 

239 

100 

$54 

0) 

0) 
24 
26 
16 

-96 
10 
22 

-16 

-22 
9 

-14 

-24 
65 
.0 



lAtvia              . 

1.900    1.000 

1.0771       667 

29S;  1.0S3 

1,352       460] 

1. 38.1       760 

151        5.W 

246       580 

(')           545 

565       494 

455       .MS 

Lithuania 

Finland 

■"$45 

Poland.  

Czechoslovakia 

llutipary 

IH 
28 
13 

Hulparia          

Rumania  

^'uposlavia  ........... 

12 

.Mbania 

24 

.'^pain      

J.S82 

i,6se 

Germany  (ea.nem).... 

(«) 

(') 

Totsl 

1,182'  1.281 
l.CSf.j  1.202 
3,227|  3.548 

251         38 

295          7 

1. 4421      112 

4 

Total  32  nations 
United  State? 

16 

Grand  total 

2,200 

1,652 

SIS 

27 

*     13 

I  No  data. 

'  Daf«  included  in  fipure  above. 
« Contained  in  unapi>ortioned  t»tal  figure  given  under 
western  Germany  above. 

NOTKs.— Compiled  by  World  Assets  Audit  Associa- 
tion. Inc.;  population  totals  used  (or  per  capita  fiRures 
are  from  the  Sutistical  Office  of  the  United  Nations. 

War  losses  and  costs:  United  Nations  Documents 
E/l.-ie  and  A/MT:  reporU  or  the  research  staff.  American 
University.  Washincton,  D.  C;  and  U.  S.  State  I>epart- 
mtnt  study  by  C.  J.  Hoxter,  Feb.  24.  1947. 

National  wealth:  Includes  all  private  productive, 
public,  institutional,  and  individual  consumer  physical 
assets,  exclusive  of  inventories. 

Gross  national  produ-ts:  Includes  total  receipts  from 
operations.  (For  national  aggregates,  in  dollar  equiva- 
lents, see  national  income  table,  p.  22.  column  3.)  Aa- 
nual  surplas  or  deficit:  Difference  between  total  receipts 
Jrom  operations  and  total  costs  of  operations.  (See  na- 
tional income  table,  p.  22,  column  10.)  ' 

Estimated  relief  needs:  Committee  of  European  Eco- 
nomic Cooperation,  vol.  I, general  report,  an^  vol.  II, 
technical  rp;>orts.  For  nonparticipatine  nations,  at 
ri'i  orted  in  United  Nations  document  E/576.  E/288Rev. 
1,  and  interim  report  No.  1. 
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that 


<  ffect  of  an   thta.  of  course. 

Onda  Itaclf  met*  or  taa  bt« 

:  eft  to  draw  the  OMMtailMi  ttet  Uie 
li  aoch  an  rxtmnefy  complicated 
""  BO  clear  explanation  can  erer 
of  K. 

the  need  for  a  full  ftinctlonal  ap- 
world  reaourcca.  an  organization 
a  year  afo.  aa  an  agoicy  Inde- 
of  goTemment  and  pnlttlCB.  to  bring 
OMthoda  of  sttKty  an<  twfliinnini  tn 
■Mounting  and  analuli  ■•  a|>pllad 
Ire  body  of  data  worked  out  over 
<*  y«ara.     While  no  attempt  haa  yet 
to  attack  thla  entire  problem  on 
It  really  demand*,  a  limited  explora- 
thiw  far  been  protfuctlTe  of  quit* 
i^lng  rHOlU,  MBe  of  which  are  here 
la  tho  Meoaapanylng  Ubulatlona. 
reportc.  wbllo  rtaaonably  authentic 
•re  not  In  any  way  Intended 
I  la  a  final  blueprint  for  recovery  and 
lapabUltatlon.  but  they  do  dladoac.  It 
the  advaatacaa  of  thU  type  of 
and  the  prcpartlon«t«  magntttide 
•y  Ilea  before  the 
of  naltana,  and  of  our  rela- 
te thla 


The  rcaulta  of  World  War  n  are  Just  be* 
ginning  to  astonlah  an  iliaadj 
world.  In  th«  ^^^itlim  at 
lems  tt  la  dMeult  to  aactira  a  clear  con- 
ception of  what  haa  happened,  to  aay  nothing 
of  what  may  be  expected  to  happen. 

AJOKICAN    WSALTH 

Th«  idea  haa  long  prevailed,  and  quite  fre- 
quently m  highest  political  quartera.  that 
tiM  fabuloua  wealth  at  the  United  SUtea 
la  equal  to  or  even  In  ezcaaa  at  the  entire 
combined  wealth  of  the  rvmatndar  at  tha 
WOTid.  And  thta  exalted  mlaeoBCciKloii  haa 
b— n  manlfw>  avaa  mora  particularly  of 
tJM  papular  boOob  ••  to  the  income  of  the 
American  people. 

Aa  long  aa  we  naively  look  upon  Aaartcan 
wealth  aa  the  world's  great  coattafaat  re- 
aerve  to  be  drawn  upon  after  every  world 
political  debauchery,  we  are  likely  to  pay  a 
rather  high  price  for  our  vttlor  off  Ignorance. 
Tat  when  we  actually  fiDd  iwltaa  living 
In  a  world  where  tba  active  clvtllaed  work- 
ing population  haa  expended  nearly  93.000.- 
OOO.OOO.OOO  on  warfare  In  a  single  generation, 
or  30  years,  in  order  to  destroy  nearly  one- 
third  of  tu  productive  physical  wealth,  it 
N>P«*rs  about  time  that  we  sat  down  and 
*-  taking  a  sober  accounting  of  things. 


To  thla  end,  the  sprinipiiiylng  Ubulatlona 
•paak  for  themselvea.  The  form  and  tlia 
eootaot  of  the  accounting  attempted  here 
are  adopCad  aolely  for  purpoaaa  of  provldlitg 
convenient  geographic  groupings  and  hav« 
no  legal  or  political  algniflcuiee  The  find- 
ings represent  an  aasaying  of  basic  avail- 
able authentic  dau,  which  are  subtect  to 
later  oflMal  modlflesUoB. 

(In  tba  accompanytng  ubies.  valuea  in  na- 
tloDal  eurrandaa  have  been  converted  to 
United  SUtea  doUara  on  the  basU  of  oOciiU 
pantlaa  for  19M.  Whera  ratea  wn  n<iC 
esUbUabed  by  the  Intamatlonal  llonetai^ 
Fund,  the  omcial  Cantral  Bank  ratfa  haie 
boan  aai^lojpad.  For  France,  the  conversion 
to  donara  waa  baaad  on  the  offlctal  rate  <»f 
11»  francs  to  the  dollar.  In  effect  up  to  Jai  - 
uary  W.  1948.  If  Inatead  the  preaent  fixed 
rate  of  214  franca  to  the  dollar  had  been 
uaed.  the  dollar  quantltlea  here  given  for 
France  would  b«  nduoad  nearly  half 

(In  making  eaanMrlaons  between  countries 
on  the  basis  of  official  exchange  rates,  cor.- 
aldcratlon  muat  be  given  throughout  to  tie 
fact  that  theae  do  not  naccaaarlly  reflect  rela- 
tive purchasing  power  of  the  varloua  cui  - 
rencles.— Bdltorlal  note  ) 


Comparaftve  functional  analysis 

|In  m 


0/  the  national  income  of  European  nations  and  the  United  States,  pemr  1944 
•f  OaiM  Slalss  daUais.  UM  F  panty  el  MstM^e  tquivsluitsi 
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Comparative  balance  sheet  of  European  nations  and  the  United  States,  year  1946 
[la  milUons  of  United  Sut*s  dollars,  IMF  psrity  of  exchange  equivalenU) 
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- 

Ciinent 
asseU 

Current 
liabiUlies 

Net  work- 
ing capital 

Claims 
assets 

Physical 
osscU 

Total 
assets 

Lonp-terra 

liabilities 

Net  wortit 

Nation*  irniT^nt^  in  Pwis  Conference  on  Marshall  plan: 
I'rutitf  Winffdom         . ............ -- 

$21,384 
8,892 
3.300 
6,112 

913 

1,067 

.13 

2.156 

2.431 

107 
4.323 
1,8.19 

550 
1.276 

627 

726 
C) 

$16,954 

6,669 

3,340 

2.931 

674 

2t2 

9 

1,832 

2,025 

87 

1.179 

.■;o7 

£00 
848 
830 
196 

(») 

R430 

2,223 

-40 

2,181 

239 

865 

24 

324 

406 

ai 

3,144 
1,3:.  2 

428 
-:03 
528 
C) 

$78,200 

32,100 

1.3, 400 

28,600 

3,300 

6.700 

100 

12,600 

14.500 

572 

25.300 

10.900 

2.000 

4,600 

700 

2,600 

39,000 

$100,000 

42.000 

20,000 

14,000 

6,000 

6,000 

200 

7,000 

8.000 

400 

KGOO 

6.000 

3,000 

7,000 

S.000 

4,000 

58,600 

$178,200 

74,100 

,%3.400 

4ZfiOO 

8.300 

11,700 

300 

19,600 

22,500 

972 

39,300 

16,900 

5.000 

11,600 

6,700 

6,600 

■    67,600 

199,800 

14.100 

41.100 

2.800 

1,300 

300 

100 

4,800 

6,100 

300 

2,000 

300 

30O 

1,100 

ia4oo 

300 
150,000 

$78,400 

00,000 

luly « 

-7,700 
39,  mi 

Norway    ..................................•....—.—. 

7,  Off) 

11.40) 

I 

i4.no 

17.400 

1$ — 

T  |i vfvnKnrv              «-....------•. •••...--•-.. •--.----..-- 

•72 

s           '1  „. ............ . -. ...... 

37.300 

J 

16,600 

(trn  (1' ......... — .. ........ .. .... — .- 

Turkey           ..... ............. ... . .- 

4.700 

lasoo 

Austria      «                ..  -.----.---.......-...--..-.---.- 

-4,700 

Fire ... 

6,300 

Orrmsny  (western) _ 

-52,400 

Total 

54,756 

38,785 

15,971 

274,  ir2 

SDa200 

574.  372 

334,100 

24a  272 

Nonporticipatinx  nstioos: 

1               in  s'r'h""""""!!"*""!      '."."''"' 

37,236 
0) 
(') 

128 

^1.3 

i84 

737 

2.013 

1.837 

9n 

74N 

1,4W. 

1,  4^1 

110 

8,7C0 

C) 

75,755 
(') 
(') 

115 

207 

216 

303 

.3.096 

1. 131 

1.748 

1,635 
665 
240 

1,801 
(») 

11,480 
(') 
(') 

13 

46 

68 

434 

-1,(«3 

roci 

-!«5 

-122 
-139 
798 
-130 
6,959 
C) 

.•15,500 
(') 
(') 

170 

300 

400 

2.700 

7,;«)0 

6.700 

3,  .WO 

2.800 

4,600 

6,  .TOO 

4a) 

3.3.  COO 

22.  (MO 

283,000 

(') 

(') 
1.000 
2,000 
2,000 
4,000 
11,000 
10,000 
5,000 
4.000 
9.000 
8.000 

eoo 

42,400 
34,000 

33?,  too 

(') 

(') 

1,170 

2,300 

2,400 

6,7(10 

18,300 

16,700 

8,  .300 

^800 

13,600 

13,300 

1,000 

76.000 

.'ic.eoo 

16,006 
(') 
(') 
1,500 
3,000 
3.  .100 
1,000 

21.000 
2.000 

l!>,000 
ZOOO 
5.000 

13.000 
2.000 
7.000 

10,000 

322,494 

as 

(•) 

I'^tonis             ..  ..........................-..........* 

-330 

-  -700 

-1,100 

1  •iuiiil 

rzt'chrtfilovakia................... ........ 

5.700 

-Z7W 

14.780 

lliiiimrv                      ............................. 

—10,700 

Hulcaria                   .•.....,•••«•-••-•----"•-.--....--- 

4.800 

RuxnaniA .........••..••.•.•••••......-- 

8.000 

YuiTo5tavla ......... . . . 

300 

Albania       

—  1,000 

Spain                                 . .... .... . 

69,000 

Uermany  (eastern) — 

46,000 

Total            

5.'>.977 
110.733 
35.V  100 

37.782 

76.  M7 

200.500 

18, 195 

34.166 

154,«» 

145,670 
419.842 
707,200 

411'..  000 
7ia  200 
501.000 

561.670 
1.136.042 
1.208,200 

lOfi.006 
440.106 
866,500 

45.'>,664 

Total  .32tiation8     ............ .... 

695,936 

United  Si«u-s 

341,700 

Orand  total                          .  .  

465,833 

277.067 

188,766 

1,127,042 

1.217.200 

2,344,242 

i.'aoe.eoe 

1,037,636 

>  DaUt  Indaded  in  figure  above. 

'No  dau. 

Notes  -Compiled  t  "^  ' ;  "^^ets  Audit  Association,  Inc..  from  a  more  detailed  functional  additive  sutrment  of  account's.  This  Is  not  a  consolidate.l  b*tence  sh«»t.  Cur- 
lent  assitv'  Includes  ca.-  l  an'l  in  hanlts,  rMvivables,  and  invontorifS.    Current  iiabiliti.-s:  Inclu-los  all  accounu  curn  ntly  payable.    Clum.s  assets:  Includes  all  public 

Md  private  lon^-tenn  ..i.,.^^-,,..i.s.  Physical  a.s.«ets:  Includes  all  i.rivate  productive,  public,  institutional,  and  individual  consumer  physical  assets,  exclusive  of  inventorKS. 
Long  term  liabilities-  Includes  all  private  and  public  long-term  obligations  and  tenutive  reparations  claims. 


Can  Laymen  Practice  Law  in  a  Federal 
Court? 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  L.  OWENS 

OF  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  March  22.  1948 

Mr.  OWENS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  one 
of  the  23  who  voted  against  H.  R.  3214 
which  was  a  good  bill  except  for  the 
amendment  which  would  i>ermit  lasmien 
to  practice  law  in  the  Federal  court.  It 
is  unfortunate  that  the  bill  was  brought 
up  on  the  floor  of  the  House  as  it  was, 
so  that  the  Members  were  not  given  a 
complete  understanding  of  what  was 
contained  in  the  bill.  Otherwise  it  is  my 
opinion  that  it  would  not  have  passed 
the  House  without  an  amendment  which 
would  have  stricken  the  provision  in 
question.  I  am  Incorporating  In  the 
Record  a  copy  of  an  article  of  the  Chi- 
cago Bar  Association  Record  of  February 
1948  which  discusses  the  matter,  and  I 
am  hopeful  that  the  Senate  will  take 
steps  to  remedy  what  otherwise  might  be 
a  great  mistake: 

Cah  Lati<£n  PaAcncE  Law  in  a  Fedehal 

COUBT? 

The  answer  to  this  startling  question  Is 
•Tes,"  iX  H.  R.  3214  with  the  amendments 


adopted  by  the  House,  passes  the  Senile  dur- 
ing the  present  session  of  Congress  and  be- 
comes law. 

As  most  lawyers  know.  H.  R.  3214  without 
amendment  represents  the  consldert<i  opin- 
ion of  the  Joint  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
that  title  28  of  the  United  States  Code  en- 
titled "Judicial  Code  and  Judiciary"  requires 
revision.  Among  other  reforms,  this  bill 
gives  the  United  States  Tax  Court  the  sUtus 
of  a  Federal  court. 

In  1942.  when  the  Board  of  Tax  Appeals 
was  changed  In  name  to  the  Taic  Court 
of  the  United  States.  It  remained  an  Inde- 
pendent agency  In  the  executive  branch  of 
the  Government.  This  bill  changes  the  Tax 
Court  from  an  administrative  agency  la  the 
executive  branch  to  an  actual  court.  The 
worlt  of  the  Tax  Court  is  extremely  Impor- 
tant and  this  bUl  quite  properly  gives  the 
court  a  standing  as  a  Federal  court,  which 
Is  well  deserved  by  Its  reputation.  Its  pro- 
cedure win  In  the  main  be  the  same  as  In 
the  Federal  district  courts.  It  will  have  pow- 
er to  pvmlsh  by  contempt  and  all  other  at- 
tributes of  a  court  of  the  United  States.  It 
wlU  be  a  part  of  the  Judicial,  rather  than  the 
executive  branch  of  the  Government.  As 
such,  the  new  Tax  Court  should  be  freely 
empowered  to  prescribe  rules  governing  the 
requirements  for  admission  to  practice  be- 
fore it,  as  are  the  other  covirts  of  the  United 
States. 

However,  the  following  amendment,  which 
would  permit  laymen  to  practice  before  this 
new  Federal  court,  was  made  to  the  bill  Just 
before  It  passed  the  House  on  July  7. 1947: 

"No  qualified  person  shall  be  denied  ad- 
mission to  practice  before  such  court   (the 


new  Tax  Cotirt)  because  of  his  failure  to  be 
a  member  of  any  profession  or  calling." 
(Sec.  2563.  p.  157,  lines  12-14  of  the  blU.) 

Several  bar  associations  opposed  the 
amendment,  but  the  bill  as  so  amended  was 
submitted  to  vote  In  the  House  under  sus- 
pension of  the  rules  and  debate  was  limited. 
The  advocates  of  the  amendment  used  the 
strategem  of  adding  It  to  a  bill  otherwise 
commended  by  the  legal  profession.  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  were  forced  to  vote  either 
for  or  against  the  entire  bill  as  so  amended. 
Since  apart  from  this  amendment,  the  bill 
had  the  approval  of  the  Federal  bench  and 
the  bar  generally,  and  since  the  Members 
voting  were  apparently  unaware  of  the  Im- 
plications of  this  amendment,  the  bill  passed 
the  House  by  a  vote  of  342  to  23. 

This  amendment  raises  no  question  as  to 
what  persons  should  be  allowed  to  prepare 
Federal  Income  Ux  returns,  give  tax  advice, 
or  conduct  negotiations  for  taxpayers  before 
the  Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue.  The  ques- 
tion raised  Is,  Should  Congress  require  a  Fed- 
eral court  to  admit  laymen  to  try  cases 
before  it? 

WHY  shouldn't  LATMEN  PRACTICI  IN  A  IXDiaAL 

COtJRT? 

1.  Fundamentally,  the  public  at  large  Is 
protected  against  unqualified  practitioners 
by  stringent  educational  and  moral  require- 
ments made  by  the  bar  of  every  State  in 
licensing  lawyers  to  practice  law.  The  pub- 
lic would  not  be  protected  in  any  comparable 
way  against  the  laymen  who  would  be  ad- 
mitted to  practice  before  the  new  Federal 
Tax  Court. 

2.  Every  lawyer  who  has  prepared  and  tried 
a  case  In  any  court  knows  that  to  do  »  passa- 
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bl«  Job  If  or  hte  dltnt  the  Uwyv  rvqnirw  a 
ttaoroui  H  tornrtaap  of  Um  rulM  of  eTidanoe. 
th«  art  of  piMdlng.  and  the  tectmiqun  of 
trial  pr  iccdon.  B«  alao  knowi  that  do  lay- 
poking  a  l«tal  education  aiMl  _. 
uial  «zp«rleace.  could  poaatbly  b« 
to  r»pf— at  a  Ittlsatit  tn  eonrt  tn 
Tb;a  appUad  to  tha  new  Fadwal 
aa  to  aU  oifcT  aowrto. 
8tata  Impoaaa  ■trlct  control  ov«r 
of  lawjtra  aa  well  aa  tbeir  ad- 
to  tiM  bar.  atthar  by  tutuu  or  Judl- 
Tha  tmlvaraallty  of  thta  control 
•  taa  the  public  oaad  for  It. 
«.  AUl  praaanUy  aatabUahad  FaiHtai  aourta 
prMMt  Utmm  from  prMttrtnt  b«. 
n-  Hmn  la  ao  logleal  or  praeticnl 
a  tflffarant  practlea  tn  tba  nav  Fvdo 
Oowrt. 
oonvtiMlnt  raaaon  can  ba  gtvaa  why 
n  aannoi  try  a  tax  caaa  In  a  raderal 
•ourt  If  ha  la  parmlttad  to  praeuca 
te  Court  after  It  bacomea  a  PMaral 
lUally  MiMlwl  puwata 
of  proeadur*. 

.    the  PMaral  eMVti  bava 
tan  uf  dlBclpUna  to  Iha  Mat*  eourU 
laoaralty   dtabarrad   practltlonera 
they  have  already  been  dlabarred 
own   aute   courta.     Thla   control 
oooapletely  tacking  aa  to  lay  practl- 
In  the  new  Tax  Court  ahould  R.  R. 
law.  and  atich  lay 
who  are  not  admitted  to  prac- 
befjre  State  courta.  would  not  be  anbject 
to  the  »thioal  and  moral  standarda  or  the 
bar  and  could  not  eaatly  be  dlaclpllned  for 
outalde  of  court. 
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TBX  LATMKK'S  AMGVMZm 

a^Tuaaent  advanced  by  laymen  In  be- 

the  amcndnient  Is  that  they   haTe 

>een  permitted  to  appear  before  the 

Tax  Appeals  (and  later  the  present 

1 ,  and  thua  the  amendment  merely 

an  Important  privilege  which  they 

hatX.    Thia  argument  has  three 

Cn^er  H.  R.  3314.  the  Tax  Court  would 

m  actual  Federal  Court,  and  aa  such 

left  free  (aa  are  other  courta)   to 

Ilk   own   rules   with   reference   to   re- 

^uirenM^ita  fOr  admtaslon  to  practice  before 


ha»e   only    Infrequently   tried 
the  Taa  Court  atnce  it  was  renamed 
than  5  percent  oX  the  total  ot 
S.oeo    eaaea    decided    during 
period  ware  tried  by  lay-prac- 
Not   one   of   the   nonlaaryeca  ad- 
practlce  In  the  last  5  years  has  ap- 
tbe  trial  of  a  case.     Thla  euggeata 
privilege  the  laymen  have  enjoyed 
T  "        •  thla  admlnlatraUve  body 
!■■  act  bean  Important,  even  to 

alwaya  have  the  right  to  appear 

aaaaaa  in  the  trial  of  any  caae 

baee  ■■■iiiiiiil  thia  right  fraqaenUy 

a.    No  Ueanae  1 

thU  right. 

WaiT  CAK   BB   DOVXt 

amendment  peraaltUng  laymen  to 
In  tMa  WHm  Pidwa>  eovrt  passed 
the  Boom  mutm  HaaNed  debate.  In 
Omal  protests  by  several  bar 


Court 


Senate  la  now  considering  the  bfll.  and 

paaa  It  aa  aoaeaded.  nnlesa  not 

bear  aiwrlattiaii.  but  great  num- 

SMiaal  lavyan  aa  well,  express 

to  aaaHadad  aeetlon  asso  at  once 

Iters  aiul  BapraaentaUvaa. 

Onimmaa  on  the  Judid- 

la  now  aaaaMwtag  the  enUre  bill. 

ot   the   following 

WtLXT.  chairman. 
WnxiAM  LAMoa.  North  Dakota; 
Michi^ran;  CaantAji  Kxvia- 
W«  It  Virginia.  E.  H.  Mooax.  OklahonuL.- 


C.  DomoBX.  Iflaaourl:  Johx  SHxa- 
aiAV  Coorsa.  Kentucky. 

Democrats:  Pair  McCaixan.  Nevada:  Hab- 
LXT  M.  gTLooax.  West  Ylrglnla:  Jamtx  O. 
faaii  iiro.  Ifltaalppl;  WAaaxn  O.  lilAamaoN, 
Waahlngton:  J.  W.  Ptnaaioirr,  Arkanaar,  J. 
Howftan  IfcOxATR.  Rhode  Island. 

atnce  H.  R.  3214  conatltutea  a  complete 
rtvMon  of  the  Federal  Judicial  Coda,  with 
many  desirable  improvaaaanU.  thoae  oppoaed 
to  the  amendment  made  by  aectkm  2560 
which  permlta  laymen  to  practice  law  In  a 
Federal  court  ahould  be  careful  to  confine 
thalr  objections  to  that  portion  of  section 
above  quoted. 


Hi«  Myth  %(  S«<uritj 

EXTENSION  OP 
or 

HON.  HOWARD  U.  BUFFETT 

m  THI  HOUSE  OP  RVSHKNTATIVIB 
Monday.  March  22.  i$4t 

Mr.  BUFFETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
Icdve  to  extend  my  remarlc?.  I  am  includ- 
ing an  article  by  Hanson  W.  Baldwin 
which  appeared  in  the  January  1948  Is- 
sue of  Foreign  Affairs: 

Thb  Mtth  or  SacTTxrrT 
(By  H&naon  W  Baldwin) 

There  la  a  basic  paradox  In  oouplliig  the 
word  "defense"  with  modem  mlUUry  means 
and  methoda.  The  atomic  bomb,  the  long- 
range  plane,  the  giant  missile  have  demol- 
iBbed  so  many  security  concepts  that  defense, 
measured  by  any  military  yardstick,  has  be- 
come chiefly  a  reflex  of  reUUation.  In  a 
search  for  defense,  men  hsve  broken  the 
boundaries  of  space  and  solved  many  of  the 
mysteries  of  nature.  But.  Ironically,  they 
have  made  themselves  less  secure  than  lae- 
fore.  The  rlae  of  nation-states,  the  growth 
of  populations,  the  industrial  revoluUon  and 
a  new  technotoglcal  revolution  have  made 
war  total.  Defense  Is  completely  Incompat- 
ible with  the  realities  of  modem  warfare, 
and  If  it  dominates  the  military  thinking  of 
a  nation  it  is  a  term  synonymous  with  de- 
feat. No  theory  of  limited  liability,  of  de- 
fensive strategy  or  tactics,  can  win  the  war 
of  tomorrow. 

Uan's  attempts  to  limit  the  destrurtlve- 
nesa  and  outlaw  some  of  the  horror  of  war 
are  not  likely  to  succeed  unless  power  la 
linked  to  reaUty.  The  great  general  prob- 
lem of  the  twentieth  century,  as  of  all  past 
centuries.  U  to  harness  Justice  with  power. 
ldaall«n  with  realism.  Moral  factors — the 
ebb  and  now  of  intaagltola  ftvoaa.  the  aurge 
of  national  wUla,  tha  IMb^  a(  the  spirit, 
■urn's  caDadouaaaaa  at  right  azul  wron^— are 
raalttlM  and  cannot  be  oaaltted  from  any 
ra^MlDC  0*  power  which  pretenda  to  be 
UuaawMtliy.  But  the  fact  renuilns  that 
though  moral  scruples,  embodied  In  such  in- 
ternational Uws  as  the  divided  peopiaa  at 
the  earth  have  come  to  accept,  may  aerva  aa 
deterrenu  to  agm  SBBta  nations,  the  fear  of 
a  swift  couBtar  punch — retaliation  in  kind — 
ta  In  the  present  state  at  aflataa  tba  wcight- 
tast  argument  against  aggi  aiwluu.  The 
Aaocrican  mUltary  problem  la  how  to  land 
that  counter  punch.  That  is  the  proatam  eg 
dcfenae.  and  It  obviously  has  many  aB^aela. 

Bat  before  the  strategic  problem  oonfroaU 
Ing  the  United  States  can  even  be  poaed. 
Americana  MOBt  aaamine  aiKl  diamte  some 
at  the  emn  and  half-truths  that  color  our 
Htttary  thinking.  There  can  be  no  onder- 
staadteg  of  the  military  problem  xmless  we 
ltd  our  minds  of  some  of  the  ahlbboleths  that 
duster  around  It.     The  following  pa^as  are 


an  attempt  to  dear  away  certain  of  the  lal. 
lacles  which  encumber  discussions  of  mtlU 
tary  problems  in  the  United  States,  and  to 
•uggeat  some  of  the  leaaonB  which  may  jortl- 
flably  be  drawn  from  recent  military  hlstcry. 
Though  so  restricted  an  analysis  will  not 
provKle  aaawers  to  the  American  suategioal 
problem.  It  may  help  make  the  nature  eg 
that  problem  dear.' 
The  flrat  fallacy: 

Aa  a  people  we  are  prone  to  vrlshful  think- 
ing, and  lack  the  long  view  of  history.  I^ha 
fallacy  that  tmdcrllea  so  much  of  our  over- 
opUmiam.  and  hence  our  moods  of  disllltialon. 
la  the  aaKDHpOon  that  we  can  get  peaoa  ovar- 
ntfht  aad  ohaaply— bv  declaring  ouracivaa  in 
tew  df  It.  BM  dMortunately  there  U  no 
tvMMMa  In  hiaMty  (ar  in  the  behavior  of 
mm  today!  for  the  belief  that  the  miUfu- 
nium  U  juat  around  the  comer.  Parmantnt 
paaci  a  world  without  war— haa  bean  tha 
goal  or  ganaratlona:  it  U  "a  consummation 
devouUy  to  be  wuhed."  But  there  aeaena  no 
likelihood  that  war  will  be  abolished  in  our 
generation,  or.  Indeed,  for  aaany  generattooa 
to  come.  Peace  la  a  proceea  of  education, 
and  man  leama  alowly.  Kach  succeeding 
generation.  It  seema,  muat  rclearn  aoma  of 
the  blttar  laesons  of  the  past.  Thete  la 
propaai  The  United  Natione— weak  though 
It  may  be— la  atronger  than  was  the  League 
of  Nations.  There  is  no  reason  for  alMoiute 
despair.  The  scope  of  modern  wsr  and  the 
horrcT  of  its  Instruments  of  devastation  are. 
In  themselves,  a  check  upon  lu  .nceptlon. 
Yet  no  nation  Is  ready  to  build  Its  policy 
upon  that  foundation  alone. 

The  second  fallacy: 

The  aasertion  that  "We  wee  unprepared" 
has  been  applied,  with  almost  monotonoua 
repetition,  to  the  state  ol  American  armed 
forcea  before  World  War  I.  before  World  War 
II.  in  fact  before  all  our  wars.  But  the 
sutement  is  sophistry.  For  what  were  we 
unprepared?  PrepatadPMB  la  relative,  not 
absolute;  there  are  degrees  of  preparedness. 
Before  the  Second  World  War  this  Nstlon 
had  a  navy  equal  to  any  and  the  best 
long-range  bomber  ta  the  world,  the  Ra- 
Uonal  Guard  had  been  federalized,  conscrip- 
tion had  started,  and  the  factories  of  the 
country  already  had  commanced  the  manu- 
facture of  war  orders.  Meeertheless.  we  were 
of  course,  •unprepared"  for  the  war  that 
developed.  We  shall  always  be  similarly  un- 
prepmred;  for  there  Is  no  such  thing  as  abao- 
lute  preparedneas  and  It  U  fuUle  to  strive  for 
It.  Germany,  for  instance,  was  prepared  for 
the  PoUah  campaign,  but  not  for  the  war 
she  got.  Hot  even  totalitarian  states — much 
leaa  democracies — can  Indulge  in  the  luxury 
oC  abadute  preparedness  in  time  of  peace. 
Complete  preparedness  Is  a  will  othc  wisp- 
it  has  led  any  country  which  attempted  to 
achieve  It  to  destruction. 

The  third  fallacy: 

The  beguiling  belief  that  "A  stror.g  army  , 
and  navy  wtU  prevent  war"  ts  the  twin  of 
the  "unpreparedneaa"  argUBoent.  The  asser- 
tion that  armamenU  mean  security  is  denied 
by  all  history.  There  ts  no  such  thing  aa 
security  from  war.  The  greatest  arma- 
manta— thoae  oX  Sparta.  Peraia.  Macedonia, 
Rooie.  Carthage.  France.  Germany.  Japan, 
Roma — have  never  brought  either  Invlola- 
*»*Mty  against  attack  or  certainty  of  victory. 
The  greater  the  armamenu.  the  greater  the 
temptation  to  embark  upon  an  imperialtetic 
war  and  to  atrive  fcr  "abeolute'  prepared- 
neas— which  Is  likely  to  mean  casting  tha 
rest  of  the  world  in  the  role  of  potential 
•"—"*—■  Merely  because  there  U  no  safety 
te  flabby  weakness  does  not  make  It  neces- 
sary to  Hy  to  the  opposite  extreme  and  seek 
safety    In    excessive    armamenU.      Exceaeive 

'  This  article  Is  adapted  from  the  Intro- 
ductory  chapter  of  the  author  s  book.  enUUed 
"The  Price  of  Power."  scheduled  for  publica- 
Uon  In  the  spring  by  Harper  Jc  Bros,  for 
the  Council  on  Foreign  Relations. 


military  weakness  can  Invite  attack:  exces- 
sive military  strength  can  precipitate  war. 
There  Is  a  happy  mean  in  armaments  as  in 
politics. 
The  fourth  fallacy: 

This,  the  fallacy  that  disarmament 
means  insecurity.'  U  the  corollary  of  the 
foregoing.  It  stems  from  a  distorted  view 
of  the  history  of  the  IWOs,  a  view  always 
popular  to  chauvinistic  opinion  which  has 
found  wide  acceptance  during  the  present 
poatwar  crisis.  In  this  view,  the  gallant 
and  idealistic  United  States  was  the  dupe 
of  clever  International  politicians,  and  waa 
hornawoggled  out  of  Its  rightful  power  at 
the  Waahlngton  Disarmament  Conference 
of  IMI.  The  Washington  Conference.  In 
fact,  halted  a  rapidly  growing  naval  race 
between  the  United  State*  and  Britain,  and 
formalised  for  the  United  State*  a  poaltlon 
of  naval  parity  with  Britain— an  Inestimable 
gain,  tor  it  provided  a  foundation  for  th* 
subsequent  naval  partnership  between  th* 
two  counlrlea.  Th*  Waahlngton  conference 
did,  however,  glv*  Japan  virtual  strateRlc 
hegemony  over  th*  western  Pacific,  though 
our  error  in  thla  regard  wns  more  political 
than  military.  It  waa  compounded  by  our 
failure  to  enter  the  League  of  Nations,  which 
so  disastrously  cramped  the  effectiveness  of 
that  organization  and  nullified  the  political, 
psychological,  and  military  results  achieved 
by  the  armaments  limitations  conferences. 

The  limitation  of  armamenU  does  not.  of 
course,  mean  Insecurity — unless  a  great 
power  Indulges  In  disarmament  unilaterally, 
which  we  have  never  done.  Limitation  of 
armaments  will  not  end  war,  for  armaments 
are  not  the  primary  cause  of  war.  but  rather 
surface  evidence  of  a  deeper  infection  in  the 
body  politic.  International  or  national.  But 
excessive  armaments,  particularly  races  In 
armaments,  do  add  to  the  multiple  frictions 
which  bring  on  war.  and  though  arms  limita- 
tion will  not  abolish  war.  it  does  tend  to 
limit  its  frequency  and  scope — which  is  no 
minor  goal. 

The  fifth  fallacy: 

This  Is  the  fallacy  that  "The  United  States 
will  be  the  first  area  to  be  attacked  in  any  fu- 
ture war."  This  glib  assertion— which  is  an- 
other  half-truth— has  had  popular  accept- 
ance now  for  a  quarter  of  a  century,  though 
It  has  not  yet  been  proved  valid.  Postwar 
military  prophets  after  World  War  I  warned 
that  the  next  war  would  bring  the  weight 
of  enemy  attack  first  upon  American  Soil. 
They  were  wrong.  Unless  United  States  di- 
plomacy becomes  utterly  bankrupt  they  may 
well  be  entirely  wrong  again,  for  the  basis  of 
our  whole  past  strategy  has  been,  of  course, 
to  fight  our  wars  overseas.  And  the  object 
of  our  diplomacy  (as  applied  to  strategy)  has 
been  to  ensure  that  there  would  be  bases 
overseas  for  the  United  States,  whence  our 
military  power  could  be  applied  to  the  enemy, 
and  to  gain  allies  so  that  we  would  not  fight 
the  war  alone.  The  technological  revolu- 
tion in  weapons  and  the  great  range  of  the 
plane  and  the  missile  which  will  make  trans- 
oceanic attack  feasible  enhance  the  possi- 
bility that  a  future  world  war  will  begin  with 
an  attack  upon  American  cities.  But  though 
our  cities  may  be  among  the  first  places  to 
be  attacked  In  any  future  war,  no  potential 
enemy  could  possibly  afford  to  neglect  the 
danger  spots  nearer  his  own  borders  from 
which  we  might  launch  attacks  against  him. 
So  long  as  the  United  States  possesses  allies 

•  The  popular  word  disarmament  Is  of 
course  loosely  and  Incorrectly  applied.  Real 
disarmament  never  has  been  considered 
seriously  at  any  of  the  so-called  disarma- 
ment conferences  and  never  has  been  prac- 
ticed by  any  major  nation,  except  when  im- 
posed by  victor  upon  vanquished.  Disarma- 
ment belongs  to  the  millennium;  but  limita- 
tion of  armamenU  Is  a  practical  possibility 
of  today. 


and  bases  overseas,  the  objective  of  any  ene- 
my must  be  neuti-allzatlon  or  conquest  of 
those  positions.  A  concurrent  attack  upon 
the  continental  United  States  would  be,  of 
course,  possible,  but  our  own  advantage 
would  be  considerable  so  long  as  we  possessed 
positions  overseas  and  the  enemy  did  not. 
The  sixth  fallacy: 

This  Is  the  fallacy  that  Invasion  of  the 
United  States  is  now  possible.  Neither 
now  nor  in  the  foreseeable  future  Is  the 
large-scale  physical  invasion  of  the  conti- 
nental United'  SUtes  by  troops  probable. 
Today  It  Is  virtually  Impossible.  Invading 
forces  can  come  to  the  United  States  only 
by  sea  or  air.  and  distance  and  geography— 
though  foreshortened  in  the  air  age — still 
have  strategical  and.  above  all.  logUtlcal 
meaning.  Only  at  the  Bering  Strait,  where 
Alaaka  abuts  closely  to  th*  land -mass  of 
Euraala.  are  the  distances  separating  us  from 
potential  enemies  small  enough  to  permit 
the  large-acale  tranaport  of  armies  by  air. 
And  even  in  Alaska  and  the  contiguous  coast 
of  Asia,  communicatloiis  are  to  difficult  and 
climate  so  severe  that  large-acale  airborne 
operations  would  be  exceedingly  hazardous. 
So  long  as  we  control  the  sea  and  the  air 
no  large-scale  physical  Invasion,  like  the 
Normandy  Invasion  or  the  other  amphibious 
and  airborne  operations  made  famous  dur- 
ing the  last  war.  are  possible.  Small-scale 
airborne  operations — Involving  the  transpor- 
tation of  regiments  or  even  a  division  of 
men — might  be  accomplished,  though  with- 
out air  superiority  they  would  be  very  dif- 
ficult. 

The  history  of  airborne  operations  attests 
to  their  complexity,  and  the  ocean  distances 
that  still  separate  us  from  potential  enemies 
make  any  large-scale  invasion  through  the 
air  impossible  In  the  Immediate  future, 
whether  or  not  the  enemy  enjoys  air  su- 
periority. In  the  more  distant  future  they 
will  be  exceedingly  difficult,  though  not  Im- 
possible. The  danger  of  Invasion  of  our 
shores  by  large  bodies  of  armed  men  is  not 
a  major  problem  of  this  Nation.  Yet  such 
are  ihe  range,  flexibility,  and  speed  of  mod- 
em weapons  that  invasion  by  troops  may  not 
be  necessary  to  future  conquest.  In  the 
century  of  the  atomic  bomb,  supersonic  mis- 
siles, long-range  Jet  planes,  and  high-speed 
submarines,  the  strategic  problem  for  the 
United  States  Is  not  defense  against  Inva- 
sion, but  protection  against  assault. 

Set  in  this  frame  and  stripped  of  some 
trappings  of  myth  and  half-truth,  the  di- 
mensions of  the  United  States  strategic  prob- 
lem in  the  atomic  age  come  into  clearer 
perspective.  Yet  that  problem  cannot  be 
stated  even  In  general  terms  until  we  have 
first  considered  some  of  the  broad  lessons 
taught  us— with  blood  and  mourning,  tears 
and  sweat  and  misery — in  World  War  II. 

The  war  did  not  develop  new  principles. 
For  the  principles  of  war — that  is,  the  broad 
•rules"  of  the  art  of  fighting — are  immutable; 
'•their  interpretation  and  application  will 
vary  greatly,  but  their  substance  Is  the 
same."  ^  Hannibal  annihilated  the  legions  of 
Rome  In  the  perfect  battle  at  Cannae  in 
216  B.  C.  Elsenhower,  using  precisely  the 
same  Uctic  of  the  double  envelopment, 
crushed  the  last  cohesive  German  armies  of 
the  west  In  the  Battle  of  the  Ruhr  In  1945. 
Many  air  enthusiasts,  bred  on  the  doctrines 
of  Douhet,  Mitchell,  and  Seversky,  have 
claimed  that  strategic  bombardment  or  air 
attack  upon  cities,  civilian  populations,  and 
factories  Introduces  a  new  principle  of  war 
In  that  It  focuses  military  effort  upon  the 
civilian  rather  than  the  military  populations 
of  the  warring  nations.  But  pressure  behind 
the  military  lines  has  been  an  old  tactic  of 
warfare  since  the  days  when  Attila  the  Hun 
and    Genghis    Khan    ravaged,    burned,    and 

» Wallace  Goforth,  In  an  address  to  I'lnstl- 
tut  Milltatre  de  Quebec,  Jtin*  1947. 


looted  Europe.  The  naval  blockade  Is  an  In- 
direct form  of  such  pressure;  the  siege  and 
sack  of  walled  cities  in  the  Middle  Ages.  Sher- 
man's march  through  Georgia,  and  Sheridan  "a 
devastation  of  the  Shenandoah  Valley  are  all  ' 
examples  of  precisely  the  same  tactic  that 
the  air  age  has  adopted — the  application  of 
military  power  to  civilian  and  behind-the- 
llne  installations.  The  instrumenu  have 
changed,  and  the  plane  and  the  atomic  bomb 
have  extended  the  potential  area  of  devasta- 
tion of  the  scourged  and  ravaged  earth  to  the 
Infinite;  but  the  principle  of  ruthlessness  is 
still  the  same. 

Despite  the  unlverfallty  of  mlliUry  prin- 
ciples. It  U  well  to  recall  that  war  still  U  and 
always  has  been  an  art.  not  a  ecience.  It 
Includes,  adumbrates,  and  transcends  all 
sciences.  Yet  military  operations  are  not 
scientific.  They  cannot  be  marahalled  In  the 
exact  phalanx  of  equations,  particularly  in 
this  era  of  total  war.  when  they  include  not 
merely  the  clash  of  Rrmed  men  but  the  ac- 
tivity of  the  entire  population  of  the  bel- 
ligerents. The  Inexact  and  the  Intangible  ar* 
as  much  a  part  of  modern  war  as  the  finite. 
It  Is  necessary  to  emphaalee  this  at  a  time  of 
technological  revolution  in  warfare,  lest  w* 
tend  to  think  of  luture  war  solely  In  Im- 
personal, "push-button"  terms.  Science  and 
the  armed  forces  must,  of  course,  be  closely 
harnessed,  but  war  remains  an  unscientific 
occupation.  Like  genius.  It  reprcsenU  an  in- 
finite capacity  for  taking  pains;  yet  the  art 
of  taking  pains  can  lead  to  lU  own  confusion. 
The  Germanic  cult  of  precision  and  the  pro- 
pensity of  the  Prussians  for  trying  to  give 
detailed,  practical  application  to  vast  and 
cloudy  generalities  (viz,  some  of  the  mumbo- 
Jumbo  produced  In  the  name  geopolitics) 
have  not  been  without  Influence  in  the 
United  States. 

With  such  reservations,  we  may  list  a  few 
of  the  major  strategical  lessons  of  World 
War    II. 

First,  victory  In  modern  war  is  no  longer 
won  by  the  big  battalions  but  by  the  big 
factories.  This  has  been  Increasingly  true 
since  the  Industrial  revolution;  Forrest's  •*To 
git  thar  fustest  with  the  mostest"  now  must 
be  amended  "To  git  thar  fustest  with  the 
mostest  fire  power."  The  Russian  front  in 
the  last  war  would  seem  to  refute  this  lesson, 
and  It  Is  true  that  massed  manpower  still  can 
be  a  factor  In  military  strength.  But  the 
Rtisslans  used  masses  of  men  not  through 
choice  but  because  of  necessity.  Men  In 
great  numbers  substituted  for  machines  and 
fire  power.  In  which  the  Russians  were  rela- 
tively weak.  Even  so,  the  masses  of  men 
used  on  the  Russian  front  were  probably  less 
dense  In  proportion  to  the  extent  of  that 
front  than  the  numbers  used  In  the  west, 
and  the  Russian  quantitative  superiority  In 
manpower  could  never  have  overcome  the 
armamenU  without  the  powerful  Interven- 
tion—primarily with  fire  power — of  the 
western  allies.  The  mass  army  (with  man- 
power as  the  yardstick  of  strength  has  de- 
clined steadily  In  importance,  and  the  tech- 
nological revolution  in  weapons  of  the  last 
few  years  has  accelerated  the  trend. 

Our  victory  in  World  War  II  was  primarily 
and  fundamentally  an  industrial  victory,  a 
victory  In  which  the  factories  of  America 
supplied  not  only  our  own  armies  but  the 
forces  of  our  allies.  The  United  States  was, 
irrefutably,  the  "arsenal  of  democracy";  the 
statistics  of  our  Industrial  effort  are  Gar- 
gantuan, unprecedented.  It  used  to  be  said, 
for  Instance,  that  a  nation  must  fight  a  war 
with  the  navy  It  possessed  at  the  outbreak, 
so  complex  and  so  difficult  Is  the  construction 
of  men-of-war.  Yet  we  produced  during 
World  War  II  fleeU  that  completely  dwarfed 
our  prewar  Navy;  the  naval  and  mercantile 
ships  that  went  down  our  ways  easily  ex- 
ceeded the  combined  tonnage  of  all  the  fieeU 
of  the  world.  Our  factories  produced  by  far 
the  greatest  air  force  In  history  and  gave  us 
an  army  more  thoroughly  equipped  than  any 
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that  hi  d  ewr  fon«  forth  to  battle.  And  w« 
to  our  allies,  oyer  tboinands  of  miles 
the  equivalent  In  doHar  yalue  of 
■tflltary  equipment  to  outfit  com- 
tJtOO  Infantry  dlvtolona — more  dl- 
bj  far.  than  there  were  In  all  the 
world.  In  abort,  the  big  factories  of  America 
WOD  tlH  Baaond  World  War. 

iital  to  tlM  frowiQg  Importanot  of 
■irtugth  which  made  maaMd  ma- 
ratber  than   masaed   manfwwer    the 
dManitnant  of  victory,  waa  the  decline  In 
lanuiit  ince  of  generalship    ( though   not   of 
laadersplp ) .    Generals  and  admirals  ( though 
rly   generals)    became — at    least   In 
tba  kli  bast  ranks — general  manafcn  rather 
tban  ti  etldaiis  and  strategtatt.    Particularly 
ta  tba  larly  days  of  the  war.  before  the  In- 
doatrla    output   of  war  materiel   had   risen 
to  sue!  unprecedented  peaks,  there  was  still 
a  premium  on  skill  In  maneuver  and  on  a 
nice  sciae  of  terrain  and  timing.     Rommel, 
who  dll  mach  with  little.  exempUltod  thla 
dytaf    art    of    generalship    perbapa    better 
tban  a:  ly  other  tndlTidual  o*  World  War  II. 
BpX  to    the  most  part,  the  higher  ranking 
gaaarali  had  to  be  a  combination  of  politl- 
efan.  p«  nonnel  director.  Inventory  clerk,  and 
general  manager.     Once  the  big  factories  of 
Amcrlci  \  had  outstripped  the  factories  of  the 
AxJa,  tlie  Allies  could  scarcely  have  lost  the 
war  no  matter  what  mistakes  In  generalship 
were  XD^e.     After  1943.  there  was  no  single 
gen»al    or   admiral    of    whom    It 
W  aald— as  It  was  said  of  Jelltcoe  at 
Jutlanc  —that  be  could  *1ose  the  war  In  an 
aftemo  >n."     Indiistrlal  strength  Is  a  major 
factor  I  a  military  power  and  a  D\ajor  meas- 
ure of   latlonal  power  in  the  modem  world. 
Sacoid.  the  contlnenui  United  SUtes  la 
not  cnl  r  arsenal  and  supply  base,  but  is  now 
tbe  mal  a  operating  has*  for  our  armed  forcca. 
This   d<  velopment   wUl    be   speeded    as   the 
range  o    weapons  Increases.     During  tbe  war 
our  ent  re  globiU  strategy  was  directed  from 
Waahln  [ton;  haadquartera  waa  not  on  horse- 
back, ai  In  Napoleon's  or  Lae^  day.  or  In  the 
flaM  at  aU.      Our  B-29  Supcrfortrc 
dJrectec    strategically    and    sometli 
toettcaily     from     Washington.     Tbe    Navy's 
floating  base    system,     which     usee    supply 
ships,  acting  machine  ahlpa.  barracks  ahlpa, 
etc..   to  support   tbe  combatant  ships,   was 
pr«para«l   and   provisioned   and   supplied   in 
tba  coBtlneotal   Onttad  StMae.      liore  and 
more  aa  the  war  pangfaatf.  mm  only  supplies 
but  opa  iktlona  tended  to  stem  outward  from 
the  Unli  ad  SUtaa  to  tba  foci  ot  floating.     Aa 
tnaaooi  anlc.     traaapolar.     and     ultimately 
•MMnd- JM-world  rangaa  are  achieved,  the 
cQsktbiei  ital  United  SUtee  wlU  become  more 
and   mere   completely   tba   main   operating 
baae  of  our  armed  forcea  as  wen  as  their 
and  supply  baae. 
^  ,  Banaa  baa  so  far  outstripped 

tba  daft  asa  tfeat  o«r  strategic  conoepu  have 
bacn  alt  irad  mdancn tally.     This  superior. 
Ity  of  ofense  ovar  defenae.  which  reteiaad 
the  trea  I  of  World  War  I,  when  the  marhlne 
gun  and   trencb-aystem  locked  the  fighting 
fnmta  ix  Moody  stalenate.  becama  i^ipaiant 
alBMMt  a  I  aoQB  aa  World  Wsr  n  eooBaaaiMad. 
The  baalc  theory  of  blitzkrieg  la  morancnt. 
The    Oemans    malntahsed    thefr    mobmty 
(Which  I  either  Alltea  nor  Germans  had  been 
able   to   do   a   quarter   century   before)    by 
coruplina:  fire  power  to  the  plane-tank  spear- 
baad.     A I  the  war  developed,  and  the  bomber 
can*  Into  Its  fMghtrul  heritage,  the  offense 
gained  e  en  greater  ascendancy.     By  skillful 
cbolce  od   terrain,  prodigious  feats  of  fortm- 
catlon.  a  id  very  careful  uae  of  maneuver  and 
countera  rtack.  a  nation  fighting  a  defensive 
war  mlgl  t  hope — for  a  time — to  ward  off  Its 
■   i  Tound  attacks,  but  there  was  little 
of  I  verting  bombing  assaults.     At  one 
time  durjig  the  war  the  ascendancy  of  the 
oCenal\e  wamad  to  be  checked  by  the  devel- 
opment 0  [  the  antitank  gun,  radar,  aud  other 


equipment,  but  It  became  more  and  more 
pronounced  In  the  closing  years  with  the  in- 
troduction of  the  robot  V-1  flying  bomb,  the 
supersonic  V-a.  the  submarine  with  schnor- 
chel  and  high  underwater  speed,  and  the 
atomic  bomb. 

Theae  last  weapons  heralded  the  tsch- 
nologlcal  revolution  through  which  we  are 
paaatng.  and  foriabadow  the  nature  of  the 
nazt  war.  The  evolxitlon  thus  scarcely  be- 
fnm  has  developed  with  considerable  rapid- 
ity. Weapons  wUl.  In  the  next  three  dccadca. 
approach  the  ultimate  tn  range,  pwwer,  and 
speed.  Clearly  forecast  on  the  world's  prov- 
Ing  grounds  and  In  Its  laboratorlea  are  super- 
sonic tranaoceanlc  mlaallea:  high-speed  sub- 
merslblea  with  rocket- hrlng  faculties  (the 
first  tma  submcralbles  In  history,  able  to 
croas  the  ooeana  under  water);  biological 
potaosia:  radioactive  dtosts:  gasea  far  more 
toxic  than  the  German  Tabun  wartime  series 
(Which  outmoded  all  previously  known  war 
gases) :  and  more  atomic  bomba.  Tbcae  snd 
other  frlghtfiU  agenta  ttf  daatnictlon  have 
conferred  upon  the  offense  a  Kreat  and  grow- 
ing lead  over  the  defense.  The  coming  long- 
range  Bslsaliea  have  m  particular  altered  all 
American  strategical  concepta. 

The  United  States  is  now  more  vulnerable 
to  assault  than  ever  before.  For  the  first 
ttnM  in  history  we  have  live  frontiers — 
frontiers  of  the  sir  through  wbich  missiles 
may  move  across  the  pole  or  acroas  the  seas 
at  supersonic  speeds.  fronUers  of  the  undcr- 
*«••.  whence  modem  and  unseen  leviathans 
may  launch  devaaUtlng  attack  upon  our 
coasts.  These  live  frontiers,  and  the  increas- 
ing lead  ot  tbe  offense,  seem  to  make  the 
problem  of  American  defense  hopeless  of  so- 
'""o".  If  the  word  defense  U  \wed  In  lu  old. 
narrow  sense.  The  best  and  only  defenaa 
*|P*—  "tomlc  bombs,  long-range,  globe* 
gbdilagplanee.  interconUnenUl  misailca 
•■d  laddccd  plagues  would  appear  to  be  a 
ctrong  offense— the  threat  of  worse  blows 
against  the  enemy  homelsnd  than  any  tbe 
enemy  can  dellvftr  against  us  This  mcana 
reorlenutlon  of  oiu  traditional  American 
military  policy  to  an  offenatve  cosjcept  and 
the  maintenance  of  a  completely  equipped 
mobile  force  ready  for  InsUnt  action 

Fourth,  modern  war  is  total  far  beyond 
tbe  imagination  of  even  tboae  who  coined 
the   phrase.    The   totality  of  effort  of   tbe 
United  Statee  and  of  aU  other  M^or  na- 
tlons  that  participated  in  the  SaeoBd  World 
War  far  exceeded  national  efforts  In  any  pre-*' 
ceding  wars.     The  trend  has  been  iDerltabla 
•lace  the  sdvent  of  the  industrial  rcvolu-. 
tlon.     The  growing  Importance  at  the  fac- 
tories   put    a    wartime    premium    upon    the 
mm  behind  the  llnea.    Then  the  plane  mad« 
poaalble  the  attaque  bruaqu^  upon  horaea, 
factonea,  and  civilian  OMrale.  and  made  the 
civilian  a  part  of  the  war  machine.    Missiles 
and  atomic  bomba  accelerate  tbeae  trenda 
Inthe  next  war.  labor  as  weU  as  Ogbtlng 
power  WUl  probably  be  drafted:  every  pbaae 
of  national  effort  that  doca  not  eontrlbote 
to  victory  wUl  probably  be  eliminated.    ToUl 
••^  «««»•  total  effort,  and  the  preparations 
for  It  must  be  as  far-reaching  as  the  execu- 
UMOf   the   blueprint.      Consequently,    the 
efffccta  of  total  war  transcend  the  period  of 
hostilities:    they    wrench    and    distort    and 
twiat  the  body  pdiuc  and  the  body  economic 
not  only  after  a  war  (as  we  are  now  seeing) 
bat  they  necessitate  peacetime  measures  of 
preparation  which  also  affect  the  entire  state. 
Theae  'neasons,"  tentative  and  subject  to 
perennial   reexamination   though   they   may 
be.   delimit   and  define   the   nature   of  the 
ma<I«n  Aaawrlauk  atratagleal  problem.    The 
frame  of  cKperlaDca  In  wblcb  tba  American 
strategic  problem  In  the  atomic  age  is  aet 
compeU  us  to  confront  the  graatcat  and  moat 
pxizallng  paradox  in  our  mUltary  or  poUtlcal 
hlatory.    It  can  be  beet  autcd  in  tbe  farm  of 
three  staff mauta  and  ancillary  quaatloaa: 


1.  We  have  aeen  that  the  continental 
United  States  Is  now  not  only  the  manufsc- 
turlng  arsenal  and  supply  baae  of  any  Amer- 
ican mUltary  effort,  but  is  also  the  main 
operating  base  of  our  armed  forces.  Because 
of  thla  triple  Importance — especially  becaiMa 

of  the  Value  of  masa  Industry  to  war  effort 

it  Is  more  Important  than  ever  before  In 
history  to  protect  the  continental  United 
SUtes  against  asaault.  Tet  we  have  also 
seen  that,  because  of  the  technological  revo- 
lution and  the  ascendancy  cf  the  offensive, 
the  United  States  is  now  more  vulnerable 
than  ever  before  In  history.  How,  then,  do 
we  defend  the  continentsl  United  States? 

2.  Offense  today  is  by  far  the  best  defense. 
But  how  can  we  develop  in  peacetime,  in  a 
peace-loving,  non imperial  1st  democracy,  an 
offensive  force  of  suitable  type,  ready  for 
Instant  action? 

3.  The  atomic  bomb  and  the  age  of  total 
war  make  mandatory  an  Increase  in  mUitary 
efflclency.  This  logically  means  a  redirection 
of  all  phases  of  national  life  toward  military 
strength  and  the  extension  of  the  Influence 
of  the  mUltary  Into  all  phases  of  life  Tet. 
how  can  we  thus  Increase  military  efflclency 
without  weakening  our  democracy?  How 
can  we  prepare  for  total  war  without  becom- 
ing a  garrison  state  and  destroying  the  very 
qualities  and  virtues  and  principles  we  origi- 
nally aimed  to  save? 

Thia  is  the  paradox,  this  la  the  problem 
we  must  now  set  out  to  solve. 
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Good  News  for  China 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WALTER  H.  JUDD 

or  minmxsota 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REP  RESENT  ATTVrS 

Monday.  March  22.  194? 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
granted  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the 
RkcotD.  I  Include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune  of 
March  21,  1948: 


OW  CWTNA 

The  House  Anlgn  Affslrs  Committee  de- 
serves praise  for  the  excellent  Judgment  It 
has  abown  In  drawing  plans  for  aid  to  the 
Chinese.  While  there  Is  no  resl  change  In 
policy  Involved  In  the  proposal  for  tlSCOOO  - 
000  In  direct  mUltary  aid.  the  proposal  for 
M90.000.000  ta  economic  aid  includes  a  pro- 
vision that  has  great  posalbUitles.  This  pro- 
vision would  enable  the  Secretary  of  State 
to  use  from  5  to  10  percent  of  the  $420,003,000 
for  a  rural  reconstrucUon  and  rehabUltatlon 
program,  provided  that  he  can  make  an 
agreement  with  the  Chinese  Government  to 
have  this  program  directed  by  an  Independ- 
ent commlsalon.  composed  of  three  Chinese 
and  two  Americana. 

The  Rooae  Ft)relgn  Affairs  Committee  rec- 
ognized that  the  government  of  Generalls- 
Blmo  Chiang  Kai-shek  must  win  popixlar  sup- 
port ta  rural  areas  before  it  can  have  any 
hrpe  of  defeating  the  Reds.  The  members 
of  the  committee  were  able  to  see  the  heart 
of  the  Chinese  problem  despite  all  that  has 
happened  to  obacure  it.  They  acted  accord- 
ingly. Their  essential  Idea  Is  thoroughly 
sound.  The  detailed  suggaatkm  they  made 
can  be  improved  IX  thara  te  enough  oppor- 
tunlty  for  further  study  of  what  they  sug- 
geat.  One  Improvement  would  be  to  increase 
tbe  amount  oftcred  to  aid  China's  peasanta. 
Another— perhaps  an  eaaenttal  one— would 
be  to  provide  that  the  sum  given  could  be 
used  for  no  other  purpoee  than  rural  raoaD> 


structlon  and  rehabilitation.  This  would 
make  It  difficult  for  reactionaries  In  Nanking 
to  try  to  divert  the  entire  »420,000,000  to 
projects  that  have  nothing  to  do  with  the 
welfare  of  the  Chinese  people. 

The  essential  point,  however.  Is  that  the 
House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  has  drawn 
a  plan  for  China  that  Includes  a  proposal  In 
line  with  the  European  recovery  program. 
Instead  of  being  contradictory  to  that  pro- 
gram. The  committee.  In  essence,  suggests 
that  efforts  to  kill  Communists  are  not 
enough  In  China.  Its  members  want  to  meet 
the  Chinese  problems  as  this  newspaper  has 
urged  for  years,  by  offering  the  Chinese  a 
superior  alternative  to  communism,  one 
which  will  mobilize  public  opinion  for  a  real 
fight  against  the  danger.  In  addition — and 
ttits  is  most  cheering— the  committee  mem- 
bers have  a  specific  plan  to  carry  out  what 
they  propose. 


Voice  of  America  Broadcaitt  Are  Pene- 
trating Ruttia'i  Iron  Curtain — "Ear- 
witness"  Report  Demonstrates  Effec- 
tiveness of  Slate  Department's  Broad- 
casts 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  KARL  E.  MUNDT 

or   SOUTH    DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  22,  1948 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  granted  me  by  the  House,  I  desire 
to  call  to  the  attention  of  the  country 
and  the  Congress  a  letter  recently  written 
by  Rabbie  Karl  Rlchter,  of  Sioux  Falls. 
S.  Dak.,  for  the  letters  column  of  the 
Sioux  Falls  Daily  Argus  Leader.  It  pro- 
vides dramatic  evidence  of  the  fact  that 
the  so-called  Voice  of  America  broadcasts 
of  the  United  States  Information  Service 
abroad  are  being  heard  behind  the  iron 
curtain.  It  Indicates  clearly  that  this 
Congress  should  appropriate  more  rather 
than  less  money  for  this  Important  pro- 
gram if  we  are  to  win  this  cold  war  with- 
out letting  It  degenerate  Into  a  hot  war 
of  shooting  and  killing.  It  is  an  unsolic- 
ited pat  on  the  back  for  this  new  Gov- 
ernment information  service.  It  should 
he  studied  carefully  by  those  who  have 
let  themselves  be  misled  Into  believing 
that  there  are  no  radio  receiving  sets  in 
Europe  and  that  it  is  impossible  for  any- 
iKxly  behind  the  Iron  curtain  to  know 
what  is  being  broadcast  by  the  Voice  of 
America. 

VOICI  or   AMCKICA  WmELT   DISCUSSED  IN   ItTBOPI 

To  the  EDrroH  or  the  ABCus-LKADEa: 

I  have  recently  come  across  an  article 
written  by  the  well-knqwn  reporter,  Hans 
Ilabe  In  the  Palestinian  newspaper,  Jedloth 
Chadaschoth.  This  article  contains  an 
eyewitness  account  of  the  effect  which  the 
broadcasts  of  the  Voice  of  America  have  upon 
the  people  living  behind  the  Iron  curtain 
In  eastern  Europe.  Since  Hans  Habe  has  a 
good  reputation  for  accurate  reporting,  I 
thought  that  your  readers  might  be  Inter- 
ested in  some  of  his  observations.  H&be 
tells  that  he  conducted  a  poll  in  different 
countries  to  find  out  more  about  the  number 
of  people  who  listen  regularly  to  the  Voice 
of  America  The  result  exceeded  aU  his  ex- 
pectations and  would,  as  he  says,  undoubt- 


edly surprise  the  Members  of  Congress  who 
are  not  too  keen  about  appropriating  suf- 
ficient funds  for  this  broadcasttog  program. 
Although  It  Is  Impossible  to  determine  the 
exact  number  of  listeners.  Insiders  estimate 
It  as  being  at  least  as  high  as  the  number  of 
people  who  secretly  listened  to  the  British 
Broadcasting  Co.  during  the  war  There  Is 
no  broadcast  of  the  Voice  of  America  which 
is  not  being  discussed  In  the  coffee  houses 
and  restaurantc  of  Budapest,  Bucharest, 
Sofia,  and  Warsaw  within  24  hotirs.  Wher- 
ever American  newspapers  are  permitted, 
they  have  to  be  purchased  on  the  black  mar- 
ket a  few  hours  after  publication.  Although 
In  the  countries  of  eastern  Europe  relatively 
few  people  know  English,  we  find  that  the 
Parisian  edition  of  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune  has  up  to  1,500  subscribers  In  some 
cities.  In  a  prominent  coffee  house  In 
Prague.  American  newspapers  had  to  be  re- 
turned personally  to  the  headwaiter,  because 
otherwise,  they  would  all  have  been  stolen 
In  a  very  short  time. 

Pro-American  demonstrations  are  not  un- 
usual. When  recently  the  ambassadors  of 
the  four  big  powers  were  Invited  to  a  harvest 
festival  In  the  famous  wlne-growlng  district 
of  Tokay,  Hungary,  the  assembled  populace 
brought  an  ovation  of  10  minutes  tn  the 
American  representative,  which  embarrassed 
the  spnosors  of  the  affair  greatly.  In  a  movie 
house  at  Bucharest.  Rumania,  the  lights  had 
to  be  turned  on  when  an  audience  did  not 
stop  applauding  a  picture  of  General  Mar- 
shall which  had  appeared  on  the  screen.  At 
the  University  of  Sofia,  Bulgaria,  such  a  large 
number  of  students  tried  to  enroll  In  a  course 
on  American  literature  that  the  authorities 
tried  to  discover  a  political  demonstration 
ta  this  unusual  literary  enthusiasm. 

All  these  reports  seem  to  Indicate  that  the 
United  States  stUl  has  a  great  "reservoir  of 
good  will,"  to  use  the  famous  expression  of 
the  late  Wendell  WiUkle,  in  the  countries 
beyond  the  Iron  curtain.  Propaganda  is  a 
strong  weapon  which  should  be  used  wisely 
and  effectively  by  our  political  leaders. 

Rabbi  Ka&l  Richtcs. 

Sioux  Falls. 


Who  Advises  the  Adrisers? 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  FRED  E.  BUSBEY 

or  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  March  22,  1948 

Mr.  BUSBEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  RECORD,  I  wish  to  include 
an  editorial  which  appeared  in  the  mag- 
azine Newsweek  of  March  1. 1948,  by  Mr. 
Henry  Hazlitt  entitled  "Who  Advises 
the  Advisers?"  Mr.  Hazlitt  is  recognized 
as  one  of  the  foremost  and  one  of  the 
soundest  economists  in  the  United 
States. 

The  editorial  follows: 

WHO    ADVISES    THE    ADVISERS? 

(By  Henry  Hazlitt) 
In  this  column  of  January  12,  concerning 
the  one  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  Com- 
munist Manifesto,  Incidental  attention  was 
called  to  the  striking  similarity  between  the 
theory  in  that  document  that  caplUl  ac- 
cumulation, the  use  of  machinery.  Increases 
"the  burden  of  labor"  and  "forcea  wages  down 
almost  everywhere,"  and  this  sentence  from 
the  second  annual  report  of  the  President's 
CouncU  of  Economic  Advisers:   "The  accu- 


mulations of  capital  over  the  years  have  In 
fact  Involved  deprivations  of  the  rank-and- 
file  worker." 

It  ought  not  to  be  necessary  at  this  late  day 
to  point  out  why  this  Marxist  doctrine  ia 
nonsensical.  It  Is  not  the  worker,  but  the 
capitalist,  who  Is  deprived  of  that  much  cur- 
rent consumption  when  the  latter  puts  aside 
savings  to  invest  them.  And  the  effect  of 
this  Investment,  as  Ulustrated  above  all  In 
America,  has  been  enormously  to  Increase 
the  quantity  and  Improve  the  quality  of  the 
tools  at  the  disposal  of  the  worker,  enor- 
mously to  Increase  his  productivity,  and 
hence  enormously  to  increase  his  wages  and 
the  goods  available  for  all  of  us  as  con- 
sumers. 

The  real  question  we  have  to  ask  ourselvea 
is  how  such  an  unadulterated  Marxist  doc- 
trine got  Into  the  report  of  the  Economic 
Advisers.  This  was  no  accidental  sentence. 
It  was  part  of  a  report  which  reveals  through- 
out an  underlying  distrust  of  precisely  that 
"free  competitive  enterprise"  system  which 
the  councU  was  specifically  created  by  law  to 
"foster  and  promote." 

Neither  Is  the  slurring  reference  In  the 
report  to  "the  so-called  free  market"  acci- 
dental. Neither  Is  the  doctrine — also  Marx- 
ist In  origin — that  the  "cream"  of  American 
industrial  production  has  "In  large  measure 
gone  to  the  relatively  few";  that  the  rest  have 
been  "subsisting  on  skim  milk";  that  the 
small  number  of  the  well-to-do  wUl  not  be 
able  to  absorb  the  possible  output  of  con- 
sumers' goods;  nor  can  they  go  on  Indefinitely 
accumulating  ownership  of  the  surplus  above 
their  consumption  needs  and  Investing  it  in 
ever-enlarging  plant  for  future  expansion  of 
goods  for  some  restricted  part  of  the  popula- 
tion." This  is  blandly  written  in  an  official 
document  in  the  United  States  of  1948  which 
has  achieved  the  greatest  mass  market  In 
human  history  for  food,  clothing,  automo- 
bUes,  radios,  refrigerators,  and  a  thousand 
luxuries  and  refinements  that  a  king  could 
not  have  dreamed  of  owning  a  century  ago. 

This  annual  report  of  the  economic  advis- 
ers must  be  read  in  connection  with  the  re- 
cent Economic  Report  of  the  President,  which 
under  the  law  the  advisers  "assist  and  advise" 
him  In  preparing.     In  neither  Is  there  any 
serious  grappling  with  the  central  economic 
problem  that  now  confronts  the  country- 
Inflation.    The  word,  of  course,  appears  often 
enough.     But  nowhere   Is  there   any  frank 
admission  that  the  dominant  cause  of  In- 
flation has  been  the  tripling  of  the  Nation's 
money  supply — its  currency  and  bank  cred- 
it— since  the  outbreak  of  the  war.    The  ref- 
erences  to   Inflation   are   self-contradictory. 
"The  nature  of  the  inflation  from  which  we 
are  suffering."  says  the  President  at  one  point, 
"arises  In  part  from  the  total  excess  of  buying 
power  over  the  available  supply  of  goods." 
But    a    few    pages   farther    on    he   demands 
"enough  buying  power  to  absorb  the  output." 
and  declares:  "For  balanced  expansion,  our 
economy  requires  a  larger  flow  of  Income  to 
consumers."    In  other  words,  more  inflation. 
Throughout  both  reports  the  blame  for  al- 
most everything  that  has  gone  wrong  or  could 
go  wrong  Is  by  implication  put  on  the  Ameri- 
can businessman.     "I  strongly  urged  busi- 
nessmen," writes  Mr.  Truman,  "to  bring  prlcea 
Into  line.     •     •     •     Business  should  reduce 
prices  wherever  possible."     And  so  on.     Yet 
he  does  not  complain  that  farm  prices  are  too 
high,  though  the  ofliclal  statistics  show  that 
farm  prices  had  risen  In  the  week  his  report 
was  Issued  208  i>ercent  above  1939,  whereas 
manufactured  products  were  up  only  96  per- 
cent. 

The  CouncU  of  Economic  Advisers  has  dis- 
sipated whatever  reputation  for  deUchment 
or  objectivity  It  may  once  have  enjoyed.  It 
now  apparently  regard*  Its  function  as  no 
better  than  that  of  providing,  at  the  taxpay- 
ers' expense,  a  "sclentitfc"  veneer  for  Candi- 
date Triunan's  campaign  arguments. 
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J  ondav.  March  22.  194S 

Mr.  JIDD.  Mr.  SpeoJcer,  earlier  In 
the  week,  the  Army  paid  proper  honor  to 
one  of  Anerlcas  heroic  war  dead  when 
the  USA'  ■  Wilson  Victory  was  renamed 
the  USAI  Sadao  Munemori.  ^oday.  the 
New  Yoii  Herakl  Tribune  In  comment- 
lo«  on  ttt  I  oOetal  action  pointed  ont  tht 
travesty  i  pon  America  s  sense  of  jastlce, 
tbat  the  mother  of  the  winner  of  the 
Oouaicsal  mal  Medal  of  Honor  Is  unable 
to  beconM  a  citizen  of  the  United  States 
under  pre  ;ent  law. 

H.  R  5  KM.  which  I  introduced  earlier 
in  this  av  lion  will  correct  this  condition, 
within  tiv}  express  intent  of  the  national 
origins  qt  ota  provisions  of  the  1924  Im- 
nUcratloo  Act,  Under  the  provisions  of 
this  bin.  I  tninfiBration  from  the  Far  East 
be  United  to  only  a  few  hundred  a 
mon  than  are  now  allowed,  surely 
A  anall  p  ice  to  pay  for  the  removal  of 
•  !•■•-•(  iBdlnff  Inequity  and  the  tn- 
crtaatd  r  ed  win  which  win  result.  The 
Subcomm  ttee  on  Immigration  of  the 
Jttdidary  Committee  expects  to  hold 
iMftrlngs  t  oon  on  this  bill. 

H.  R  MM  will  bring  long-overdue  Jus- 
tice to  m|n  and  women  wbo  have  long 
rably  among  us.  and  can  make 
a  sabstanilal  contribution  to  the  build- 
ing of  supjwi  t  for  American  policy  in  the 
It  Is  high  time  we  eliminated 
immigration  and  naturallsa- 
thoM  elCTftenU  which  fatten 


Far  Bast 
from  our 

laws 


muni  ;t 


and    weaken 


American  leadership  of  world  democracy. 
Mr.  Spe  iker.  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks,  include  an  editorial  appear- 
ing In  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune  of 
Thursday.  March  19.  1948. 
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tn  family  whoa*  loyalty  has  met 
test. 
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Tb*  record  of  Prlvat*  Ifunemorl  suggests 
also  that  It  Is  tlm*  th*  DnltMl  8Ut*s  went 
ths  full  way  to  allow  qtiota  immigration 
trooa  all  oountxles  alike.  In  1946  annual 
qaotm  artmtaston  to  100  PUlplnos  and  100  na- 
Uvs*  of  India  was  granted;  th*  j«ar  bcfor* 
similar  recognition  waa  given  the  Ciilnea*. 
An  invldlouB  ban  now  applies  to  only  a  few 
AalasUc  peoples.  Congrssaman  WALna  H. 
Jtmo  has  mtroduced  a  maasur*  to  make  im- 
migration quotas  avaUabl*  to  Asiatic  and 
Padfle  people*  and  to  afford  the  privlleg* 
of  bacomlng  naturalised  citizens  to  all  im- 
migrants having  a  right  to  permanent  resi- 
dence. A  quota  of  100  should  not  frighten 
even  west-coast  patriou.  The  bill  should  b* 
enacted  as  a  measure  of  even  justice. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HELEN  GAHAGAN  DOUGUS 

or  CAuroBMu 
IN  THS  HOUSE  O*  RgHmMgHTATIVKS 

Thursday.  March  11.  1948 

Mrs.  DOUGLAS  Mr  Speaker,  when 
the  Taft-Hartley  bill  was  before  the 
Hotise  there  were  some  of  us  who  realised 
that  section  304  wa^  unconstitutional. 

Tlie  following  is  an  editorial  from  the 
Washington  Post  of  March  17. 1948: 
unitme  and  Ki.smoi*s 

If  Bectlon  904  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  means 
what  Jtidge  Ben  Moore  of  the  Federal  dla- 
trfct  court  has  Interpreted  It  to  mean,  we 
have  no  doubt  that  his  finding  that  It  Is 
unconstitutional  wUl  itand.  The  )udge  con- 
cluded that  Congrev  IMO  "prohibited  abao- 
lutely  all  activities  of  any  person  or  group 
at  elections."  Of  course,  be  waa  referring 
to  ankms  and  their  oOklals.  but  even  so.  bis 
language  was  very  sweeping.  The  chief  ques- 
tion which  the  Supreme  Court  will  have  to 
decide,  on  appeal,  is  whether  Judge  Ben 
lioore  has  accurately  Interpreted  the  statute. 

What  Coagreaa  did  was  to  make  it  tmlawful 
for  corporations  and  latnr  unions  "to  make 
a  contribution  or  expenditure"  in  connection 
with  any  national  election.  Since  labor 
unions  are  compoalte  entitles.  Judge  Moore 
concluded,  they  can  make  no  move  which 
doea  not  involve  some  expenditure.  Conse- 
quently, they  woxald  be  forbidden  to  do  any 
act  In  connection  with  an  eUctlon.  and  this 
he  views  as  "an  unconstitutional  abridg- 
ment of  freedom  at  speech,  freedoaa  of  the 
preaa,  and  freedom  of  asaembly." 

This  view  is  sharply  at  variance,  however, 
with  the  meaning  given  to  section  304  by 
Senator  Tatt.  coauthor  of  the  bill  which  be- 
came the  Taft-Hartley  law.  Instead  of  far- 
all  union  activity  in  connection  with 
on.  Mr.  T4rr  said  the  measure  would 
leave  unions  free  to  publish  political  news- 
papers If  they  were  financed  by  subacriptlons 
ur  contributions  for  that  purpose  and  not  by 
union  dues.  In  other  words,  he  thought  the 
provuion  left  the  unions  freedom  of  speech. 
freedom  of  the  preaa.  and  freedooi  og  aaaam- 
bly.  except  that  they  could  ao«  epend  for 
electioneering  dttis  collect*d  for  collective- 
bargaining  purpoaw.  That  view  of  the  prorl- 
rtOB  la  fortbar  tnittreaaed  by  the  strong  pre- 
■uatiptlon  that  Congress  had  no  Intention  of 
encroaching  upon  the  Bill  of  Rights. 

Apparently  the  Department  of  Justice 
was  responsible  In  conslderat>le  meaaure  for 
the  vltw  Jxidge  Moore  took  of  the  law  Ac- 
to  the  Judgel  opbilon,  the  Oovem- 
t  attorneys  conceded  thst  Ooogreae  had 
attempted  to  abridge  the  freedooM  guaran- 
teed by  the  Oret  amendment  and  then  tried 
to  JtMtify'that  encroachment  aa  a  legitimate 
exercise  of  Congresa'  power  to  control  the 
manner   of   holding   elections.    To   us   this 


seems  to  argue  against  the  consUtutlonallty 
at  section  M4  rather  than  for  it.  We  can 
acarccly  concelv*  d  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice telling  the  cotirt  that  an  act  of  Congress 
curtails  freedoms  guaranteed  by  the  Bill  of 
Righu  and  then  aaklng  the  Court  in  all  sin- 
cerity to  uphold  such  an  Invasion. 

Now  that  the  case  is  going  to  the  Supreme 
Court  it  Is  especially  Important  that  the  crux 
of  the  Issue  l>e  more  cogently  presented.  For 
If  it  Is  unconstitutional  to  restrict  the  ex- 
penditure of  corporate  and  union  funds  for 
political  activity,  a  few  strategically  located 
corporation  and  tmlon  officials  will  exercise 
a  powerful  Influence  upon  our  choice  of  pub- 
lic olDclals. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  E.  L  BARTLETT 

OSLtCATX   raOM   ALASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRESENTATTVES 
Monday,  March  22.  1948 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rtc- 
ORD.  I  include  the  following  article  en- 
titled 'Monopoly  at  Alaska's  Throat'"  by 
Richard  L.  Neuberger  which  appeared  in 
the  March  13,  1948.  Issue  ol  the  Nation: 

MOMOPOLT    AT   ALASKA'S  THROAT 

(By  Richard  L.  Neuberger) 

SXATTUt.  March  2.— Monopolies  are  now  an 
aiuKMinced  target  of  the  administration. 
One  eg  the  worst  should  be  easy  to  hit  in  a 
fatal  spot  This  U  the  Alaaksn  shipping  mo- 
nopoly, which  drains  the  Territory's  pioneer 
economy  t>y  levying  the  highest  ocean  freight 
rates  charged  toy  any  ships  under  the  Ameri> 
can  flag.  Of  all  monopollee  it  is  the  most 
vulneratUe  to  admlnlatratlon  attack  because 
It  operates  under  the  approval  and  protec- 
tion of  the  Federal  Maritime  Commission. 
Indeed,  thm  Commission  could  end  It  tomor- 
row—and a  majority  on  the  Commisaton  are 
Prealdent  Trtiman's  appointees.  If  the  ad- 
mlnlsuatlon  wants  to  do  something  about 
monopoly,  th*  tight  little  monopoly  which 
dominates  Alaakan  shipping  to  the  detriment 
of  Alaska  Is  the  place  to  begin 

Living  cosu  in  Alaska  are  from  38  to  116 
percent  higher  than  In  the  United  States. 
according  to  the  diatanc*  from  Seattle. 
Freight  rates  are  behind  tbeae  aky-hlgh  in- 
flaUonary  price*.  It  cosU  $30  to  ship  a  ton 
of  fresh  vegeublea  the  1.400  mUes  from  Se- 
attle to  the  Alaskan  port  of  Cordova;  th* 
rate  from  San  Juan  to  New  Tork  City,  an 
equal  dlatance,  U  glO  80. 

The  Iwne&ta  from  these  exorbitant  Alaakan 
ratee  are  ooaflned  virtually  to  one  Seattle 
family.  In  1»48  Congress  authorized  a  lavish 
north  Pacific  ahlpplng  subsidy:  Oovemment 
vessels  could  be  rented  for  $1  a  year,  with 
free  hull  insurance  Included.  The  Maritime 
OnawlMlon  tben  decided  tbat  OUlxrt  W. 
flklnnar  waa  to  be  The  principal  beneflclary 
of  this  Federal  largeaa.  Three  companlea 
were  choeen  to  receive  the  subsidy— Alaska 
Steamahlp  Co..  Northland  Transportation  Co.. 
and  Alaska  Transportation  Co..  all  baaed  In 
Seattle,  aklnner.  Seattle  s  leading  aalmon 
broker,  la  praaktant  og  Alaska  8t*am,  and  he 
and  hla  son  oontrol  two-thirds  ot  Northland 
TranaportatlOQ.  Alaaka  Steam  and  North- 
'"^  to  operate  ai  boats.  Alaeka  Trana- 

4.  Only  Alaska  Steam  was  au- 
I  to  call  at  the  main  Alaakan  ports  of 
0*waid  and  Wbltttar.  where  aU  freight  for  the 
vaat  tntarlor  is  dlachargad. 

Many  generations  of  Americans  have 
dreamed  of  the  development  of  Alaaka.  In 
the  last  speech  he  ever  delivered  standing  on 
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his  feet  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  from  the 
bridge  of  a  destroyer,  prophesied  the  opening 
of  a  "new  land  of  opportunity  In  the  north." 
Instead.  Alaska  has  been  garroted  In  a  collar 
of  high  freight  rates  fitted  by  this  one-family 
shipping  monopoly — a  monopoly  established 
with  the  connivance  of  the  United  States 
Government. 

Only  Alaska  Steam  can  put  in  at  Kodiak 
Island.  Residents  of  Kodiak  pay  $21  a  ton 
to  get  washing  machines,  radios,  and  fresh 
meat  transported  from  Seattle,  though  Mr. 
Skinner's  friends  In  the  salmon  Ipdustry  can 
send  their  product  to  Seattle  for  only  $12. 
"High  transportation  rates  are  responsible, 
more  than  any  other  one  factor,'"  declares 
George  Sundborg,  manager  of  the  Alaskan 
Development  Board,  "for  the  economic  back- 
wardness of  Alaska  and  for  a  cost-of-living 
level  so  high  as  to  dUcourage  settlement  and 
make  colonlxatlon  impossible." 

A  33-year-old  veteran  of  Grenfell's  Lab- 
rador expeditions  named  Phil  Brlggs  thought 
he  had  the  answer.  He  would  take  cargo  out 
of  the  British  Columbia  seaport  of  Prince 
Rupert.  700  miles  north  of  Seattle.  During 
the  war  when  Japanese  troops  crouched  In 
the  Aleutians,  the  American  Army  developed 
Prince  Rupert  as  lU  chief  Alaskan  supply 
iMse.  Brlggs  would  haul  an  automobile  from 
Prince  Rupert  to  Petersburg  for  approximate- 
ly half  the  toll  from  Seattle. 

Clearly  this  was  a  threat  to  Skinner's  su- 
premacy In  Alaskan  waters,  and  the  Maritime 
Commission  sprang  to  his  aid.  Although 
Congress  had  made  the  north  Pacific  subsidy 
available  to  any  American-flag  line,  and 
Brlggs  was  operating  under  the  Stars  and 
Stripes,  the  Maritime  Commission  barely  ac- 
knowledged his  letter  requesting  participa- 
tion in  the  suijsldy.  This  meant  that  Brlggs 
would  have  to  buy  hla  own  boats  and  carry 
his  own  hull  iiisurance — and  compete  against 
companies  getting  Ixjth  items  out  of  the 
United  States  Treasury. 

Canadian  vessels  operating  out  of  Prince 
Rupert  might  crack  the  Skinner  monopoly 
except  for  one  fact.  A  clause  In  the  Mari- 
time Act  denies  Alaskans  the  rlRht  to  use 
Canadian  ships  for  freight  or  passenger  serv- 
ice between  Prince  Rupert  and  Alaska.  Since 
Amerlcsn  ports  on  the  Great  Lakes  and  the 
Atlantic  are  free  to  use  Canadian  shipping, 
this  Is  direct  discrimination  against  Alaska, 
and  Senator  Butleb.  of  Nebraska,  and  Dele- 
gate BAaxLiTT,  of  Alaska,  have  Introduced 
legislation  to  end  it.  The  Maritime  Com- 
mlaslon  has  advised  against  passage  of  the 
Butler-Bartlett  bill.  This  advice  was  done 
up  in  the  familiar  patriotic  wrappings:  The 
American  merchant  marine  must  not  be  Im- 
periled. Although  Canadian  l)oats  seem  to 
constitute  a  threat  to  American  interests, 
the  Maritime  Commission  says  nothing 
about  GlllJert  W.  Skinner's  operation  o'  the 
yacht  CorsniT  under  the  flag  of  Panama  as 
a  luxury  cruise  vessel. 

The  United  States  Supreme  Court  has 
ruled  that  If  Alaska  were  a  State,  the  law 
denying  lu  people  the  use  of  Canadian  ships 
would  be  unconstitutional.  Only  a  Territory 
may  be  thus  discriminated  against.  This 
may  explain  why  Seattle  business  interests 
favor  statehood  for  Hawaii  but  not  for 
Alaska. 

With  the  collaboration  ol  thj  Maritime 
Commission,  Skinner  and  his  associates 
Juggle  rates  to  fit  their  own  convenience. 
Not  long  ago  Alaska  Steam  reduced  by  75 
percent  the  frelgnt  on  Insulating  cork.  The 
Alaska  Development  Board  contends  this  was 
done  primarily  because  Skinner  and  his  part- 
ners are  constructing  a  cold-storage  plant 
on  the  Alaskan  Peninsula.  On  the  same  day 
that  It  lowered  the  rate  on  cork,  Alaska  Steam 
hoisted  the  freight  on  flour  to  Falrbanlu 
from  12  33  a  hundredweight  to  83.81.  Fair- 
banks housewives,  when  they  buy  bread,  are 
sutMldlzlng  Skinner's  cold-storage  plant. 

During  the  war  Alaskans  noted  that  the 
many  congressional   committees  which  vis- 


ited the  Territory,  if  they  came  by  sea,  al- 
most invariably  traveled  on  Canadian  boata 
because  they  furnished  better  service,  food, 
and  accommodations  than  the  American 
boats.  Congress  and  the  Maritime  Commis- 
sion have  teamed  up  to  deny  these  ameni- 
ties to  the  people  of  Alaska.  "Federal  law 
keeps  out  Canadian  competition,"  says  Gov. 
Ernest  Gruenlng.  'By.  restricting  the  sub- 
sidy, the  Maritime  Commission  keeps  out 
United  States  competition.  Alaska  Is  left 
to  the  mercy  of  the  Seattle  companies,  which 
really  means  Gilbert  W.  Skinner  and  his 
enterprises." 

American  voters  should  know  how  an 
agency  of  their  Government  helps  to  keep 
Alaska  a  wilderness.  A  cannery  at  Kodiak 
pays  $10  a  ton  In  freight  tolls  on  wire  'o 
repair  Its  salmon  traps.  A  homesteader  on 
the  same  Island  pays  $17  freight  on  a  ton 
of  wire  to  string  a  fence.  The  average  Alas- 
Jian  family  must  spend  approximately  $450 
a  year  In  ocean  freight  on  Its  food  alone. 

A  group  of  ex-GIs  hopefully  founded  a  co- 
operative colony  at  Chilkoot  Barracks, 
Alaska's  oldest  military  post.  They  were  ac- 
claimed In  many  periodicals  as  iwentleth- 
centtiry  pioneers.  They  planned  to  establish 
a  shipping  service  between  Juneau.  tJie  Alas- 
kan capital,  and  Haines,  a  port  leading  to 
the  famous  Alcan  Highway  Today  the  col- 
ony Is  falling  apart.  Its  30-year-old  found- 
er. Steve  Larsson  Homer,  Is  night  clerk  In  a 
dingy  hotel  In  Portland,  Oreg.  "We  had  a 
natural  transportation  route  to  the  Alaskan 
interior,"  he  said.  "But  the  lumber  com- 
panies wouldn't  give  us  a  contract  to  trans- 
port their  products.  They  said  they  were 
afraid  Alaska  Steam  would  learn  of  It  and 
refuse  to  serve  them.  They  said  they  were 
at  the  mercy  of  Alaslta  Steam." 

Alaska  Steam  fares  well  with  the  genercvis 
Federal  subsidy.  During  a  4-month  period 
Its  revenue  was  $5,400,000  and  its  operating 
expenses  $3,700,000.  As  long  as  the  Mari- 
time Commission  refuses  to  honor  subsidy 
requests  from  American  companies  based  at 
Portland  or  Prince  Rupert,  Seattle  steamship 
corporations  can  deal  with  Alaska  as  cava- 
lierly as  they  wish.  Rates  are  hiked  sum- 
marily: boat  schedules  altered  overnight. 

In  1946  a  strike  of  A.  F.  of  L.  checkers  shut 
down  the  port  of  Seattle  for  more  than  70 
days.  Alaskan  hospitals  ran  out  of  drugs 
and  had  no  fuel  oil  on  days  when  It  was  60 
degrees  below  zero.  Alaskan  children  had  no 
Ctirlstmas  toys.  The  Maritime  Commission 
was  quick  to  hoist  antllabor  pennants,  for- 
getting that  it  was  responsible  for  the  lack 
of  alternative  shipping  routes  through  Port- 
land and  Prince  Rupert. 

Many  devices  are  employed  to  keep  Alaska 
in  the  grip  of  one  of  the  tightest  existing 
monopolies.  Statehood  would  give  Alaska 
two  Senators  acting  In  Alaska's  interests. 
Recently  a  "prominent  Alaskan."  heading 
the  "Alaska"  delegation  to  a  Pacific  North- 
west Chamber  of  Commerce  conference  on 
Alaskan  problems,  said  the  people  of  the 
Territory  did  not  really  want  statehood— 
m  spite  of  a  decisive  referendum  favoring 
statehood  more  than  a  year  ago.  The  'prom- 
inent Alaskan"  turned  out  to  be  a  resident 
of  a  fashionable  Seattle  suburb. 

To  break  the  grip  of  the  shipping  monop- 
oly on  Alaska,  only  two  steps  are  required: 
(1)  Make  Canadian  ships  available  for  the 
Alaskan  trade;  and  (2)  extend  the  Federal 
subsidy  to  companies  operating  out  of  Port- 
land and  Prince  Rupert.  The  Maritime  Com- 
mission can  recommend  the  first  step  to 
Congress.  It  can  undertake  the  second  step 
itself.  It  can  also  give  permission  to  some 
operator  besides  Gilbert  W.  Skinner  to  serve 
the  ports  on  the  Gulf  of  Alaska.  So  long 
aa  the  Commission  supports  the  shipping 
oligarchy  to  which  it  has  delivered  over  the 
people  of  Alaska,  It  Is  hard  to  take  at  face 
value  the  many  strictures  against  monopoly 
conUlned  in  the  President's  message  on  the 
state  of  the  Union. 
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or  NTW   TOPK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  22.  1948 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  Speaker,  con- 
stant prayer  and  the  expenditure  of  15 
cents,  the  cost  of  an  airmail  stamp,  may 
save  the  world  from  the  chaos  and  de- 
spair of  another  armed  conflict.  There 
are  so  many  millions  of  first  or  second 
generation  Americans  in  this  country 
with  close  ties  of  family  and  friendship 
overseas  that  if  they  would  each  assume 
the  responsibility  of  writing  one  letter 
abroad,  it  would  represent  a  tide  dlflBcult 
for  an  aggressor  to  overcome.  They 
know,  as  perhaps  those  who  have  been 
here  longer  do  not  equally  appreciate. 
the  incomparable  blessings  of  our  form 
of  government  and  our  economic  system. 

At  the  moment  this  is.  of  course,  most 
pressing  in  Italy,  where  the  crucial  char- 
acter of  the  April  18  elections  cannot  be 
overemphasized. 

Dr.  John  R.  Wilhams,  an  eminent  phy- 
sician of  Rochester.  N.  Y..  has  suggested 
concerted  effort  along  these  lines.  His 
plan  has  been  printed  In  the  Rochester, 
N.  Y.,  Democrat  and  Chronicle,  together 
with  a  timely  editorial  endorsing  this 
Idea,  both  of  which,  under  leave  to  ex- 
tend my  remarks,  are  set  forth  below, 
together  with  a  table  showing  the  popu- 
lation of  eastern  European  countries  and 
the  number  of  Immigrants  from  these 
countries  now  living  in  the  United  States. 
This  last  number  would  be  greatly 
swelled,  of  course,  by  adding  those  who 
were  born  in  this  country  of  parents  who 
came  here  from  overseas. 

LET    NXW    AMERICANS    WWri    KKICHBOKS    IN 
NATIVE  LANDS  TRtJTH   ABOUT  LIFX   HERE 

(A  suggestion  by  Dr.  John  R.  Williams) 
At  the  present  moment  the  people  of  the 
whole  world  are  profoundly  agitated  by  the 
alarming  stories  which  pass  across  national 
boundaries  from  one  people  to  anotljer. 
Much  of  this  purposeful  propaganda  Is  off- 
set by  counter  propaganda  which  leads  only 
to  doubt,  confusion,  and  destruction. 

In  those  countries  where  there  Is  neither 
freedom  of  assembly  nor  of  the  press,  truth 
Is  not  likely  to  prevail.  The  continuance 
in  power  of  any  government  is  dependent 
upon  popular  support.  Dictatorships  suc- 
cumb when  populations  revolt.  Accordingly, 
the  tremendous  power  of  controlled  propa- 
ganda is  nowhere  more  fully  realized  than 
In  those  countries  which  invoke  strict  cen- 
sorship over  world  news. 

The  radio  has  served  to  a  limited  degree 
as  an  offset,  but  organized,  centralized 
propaganda  of  any  sort  is  so  open  to  suspi- 
cion that  Its  value  may  well  be  questioned. 
It  is  conceivable  that  an  individual  and 
more  Intimate  approach  to  the  dissemina- 
tion of  trutliful  news  would  l>e  more  effec- 
tive. 

The  population  of  the  II  European  coun- 
tries which  have  now  come  under  Russian 
domination  la  in  excess  of  96  millions.  If 
to  this  be  added  those  of  Greece  and  lUly. 
nvmiberlng  more  than  63  millions.  It  will 
be  evident  that  Russia  has  achieved  or  Is 
gaining  a  formidable  domination  over  the 
lives  of  more  than  150,000,000  people. 
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place  in  this  paper  today  Dr. 

Wllllama   makes  a   pertinent   and 

suggestion. 

that  Americana  fltun  countries 

n  by  totalitarian  force  or  propa- 

threatcned  with  such  overrunning. 

iielr  personal  letters  to  their  for- 

and   relatives   abroad. 

of  sendlac  BBore  letters  would 

:t  the  tnetceled  view  of  Amer- 

1  hat  Is  betnc  given  these  nations  by 
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With  his  article  reveals  the  large 

)f    these    new    pioneers.     If    each 

an   effort   to  Increase  personal 

t  abroad  the  effect  might  be  con- 


tie 


these  nationalities  are  Intensely 
lend  that  has  given  them  new 


opportunities;  jnost  of  them  too  have  some 
form  of  social  organisation  which  keepa 
alive  an  Interest  In  the  customs  of  their 
mitive  lands. 

These  organtzatlona  could  help  with  the 
Idee:  or,  conceivably,  a  national  sponsoring 
ocenmlttee  of  large  membership,  perhaps  a 
mlBton,  could  spread  the  word  to  the  hun- 
of  thooMUidi  throughotit  the  country. 
I  tlka  a  good,  practical  idea.  It  could 
b(!  aa  effective  If  It  caught  on  as  the  mead- 
ship  Trsln.  which  began  with  Jvet  fuch  • 
suggestion.  ' 
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dence,  seeking  aid  and  assistance — and  the 
United  States  of  America  can  give  them  a 
chance  to  earn  their  livelihood  by  Increasing 
the  Immigration  quotas  for  the  various  cour.- 
trles  taken  over  by  Russia. 

These  displaced  persons  may  be  placed  on 
our  farms.  In  our  factorlee  and  forests  whei  e 
they  could  help  to  raise  food  and  build  homoe 
needed  so  bedly  here.  It  Is  our  deep  coti- 
Ttetlon  that  the  displaced  persons  are  ful  y 
entitled  to  and  deserve  ottr  aeeletance  Li*t 
us  give  them  not  only  a  Moet  careful  ratloti- 
Ing  of  Chrlfltlan  chsrity  but  let  us  do  II 
laeedUy.  The  freedom-luving  people  of  tlte 
ifciled  ttates  have  always  prided  thems*lv-« 
OB  llMir  wlUthfiieee  to  proriMe  hoiw  for  the 
piwmm<  feo^l*  It  le  efMent  Mun  sew 
the  durts4>«<l  persons  an'*  refugeee  ■«  loaf  tr 
lUiee  sny  pUre  to  go. 

WtaereMre.  «e,  mm  MMereigned.  urge  ycu 
tu  wofli  for  •  ipMiy  paenae  of  a  law  per* 
■INtng  •  Mihttantial  flMMMr  of  dlepl*«««<l 
te  eonie  %o  Iheee  tfnlletf  Stetee  •• 
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EXnCNSlON  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  AIME  J.  FOR  AND 

or   BHOOe   IHLAIVB 

IN  TUX  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  22,  1948 

Mr.  FORAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  Include  a 
letter  which  I  have  received  from  the 
Casimlr  PuIaskJ  Mutual  Aid  Society,  In 
my  district,  urging  the  speedy  enactment 
of  legislation  to  permit  a  substantial 
number  of  displaced  persons  to  come  to 
the  United  States  as  immigrants  ; 

Hon.   AlMX  J.   rOSAND. 

HoiLse  of  Representatives. 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dt»a  Sia:  The  United  States  of  America 
today  Is  In  great  need  of  farmers  and  domes- 
tic help.  There  Is  also  a  great  shortage  of 
homes  which  Indicates  clearly  the  lack  of 
carpenters  and  builders.  The  type  of  immi- 
grant who  la  able  to  perform  theae  services^ 
^ras  unable  to  come  to  theae  shorea  during 
the  several  years  of  the  World  War  II. 

In  western  Europe  today  there  are  thou- 
»anda  of  people  who  are  unable  to  return  to 
their  homelanda.  Some  of  them  were  Ger- 
laaa  prisoners  of  war,  some  slave  workers.  A 
great  many  of  these,  the  so-called  dlsplsced 
pereoDs.  were  members  of  the  Allied  ratlitary 
torcee.  fighting  on  the  side  of  the  United 
SUtes  and  Great  Britain  and.  becauae  of  that, 
there  la  no  room  for  them  anywhere  In 
Burope  except  In  the  German  concentration 
campa  or  In  Stalin's  Siberia  And  unleee  im- 
laedlate  assistance  is  given  to  theee  so-called 
displaced  persona,  most  of  them  will  find 
themselves  In  the  forced  Isbor  battalions  hi 
Soviet  Ruaela. 

These  displaced  persons  have  Implicit  faith 
iind  trust  in  these  United  Statea  as  the  only 
country  to  which  they  can  turn  with  conff- 


Republkuii  tn4  World  P«aet 

BXTCMSION  OP  REMARKfl 

HON.  JOHN  DAVIS  LODGE 

or  coMNBcnctrr 

Dt  TUX  HOUSE  OP  UnUBKTATIVRl 

Monday.  March  22.  1948 

Mr.  LODGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Ri;c- 
oBD.  I  Include  the  following  addr'^ss 
made  by  my  colleaerue  from  California. 
Mr.  J.  Lctoy  Jornsoh.  on  Lincoln's  Day 
In  South  Norwalk,  Fairfield  County, 
Conn.: 

aOtrBLIC&JiS  AND  WORU)  PEACX 

Ledlea  and  gentlemen,  I  am  frankly  n- 
tarested  in  appearing  before  the  people  of 
thla  congreaalonal  district  to  discuss  some 
of  the  public  problems  fsclng  us  on  this 
Lincoln's  day  In  1948.  For  4  years  I  sat  tie- 
side  Clare  Luce  in  the  Military  Affairs  Com- 
mittee of  the  House.  I  admired  her  ki<en 
mind  and  her  capacity  for  getting  at  .he 
heart  of  a  public  problem.  During  the  ^var 
we  had  many  Impcrunt  questions  submit ced 
to  otir  committee  and  I  am  glad  to  say  t:iat 
our  decision  of  what  to  do  practically  always 
coincided.  When  Clare  decided  not  to  Mek 
reelection,  you  sent  us  another  fine  Repre- 
senutlye  in  Johm  Davis  Loocb.  He  is  on<  of 
the  ablest  In  an  unusually  fine  class  of  t.ew 
Republicans  who  entered  this  Congress.  The 
people  of  this  district  have  good  reason  to 
be  proud  of  the  aian  they  sent  to  us  by  tl.eir 
votes  In  the  1948  election.  Mr  Lodgk  has  the 
Intellectual  equipment  and  the  discriminat- 
ing Judgment  that  characterizes  Congrtaa- 
men  who  are  really  sutesmen. 

I  am  one  of  those  who  believes  that  Con- 
greaamen  are  usually  a  reflecUon  of  tlielr 
constituenU.  Consequently,  I  knew  you 
must  be  good  people  to  have  sent  two  such 
excellent  representatives  to  us  as  Mr.  Lomb 
aad  Mrs.  Luce,  and  therefore  was  pleased  to 
accept  the  Inviuuon  to  speak  to  the  Repub- 
licans of  Norwalk. 

Consequently,  yuu  can  readily  undersUmd 
that  It  is  a  pleasure  for  me  to  be  with  -k>u 
tonight  to  celebrate  the  birthday  of  Abraham 
Lincoln,  the  father  of  the  Republican  Pa^ty, 
and.  with  Washington,  the  greateet  mar^  )tu 
country  has  produced. 
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I  come  from  the  western  fringe  of  our 
country.  We  have  had  a  migration  unpar- 
alleled In  the  history  of  the  world.  Since 
1940  we  have  received  about  3.000,000  people 
into  California  and  they  are  still  pouring  In 
at  the  rate  of  26,000  per  month.  We  have 
had  the  problems  of  the  Nation  In  our  State 
and  Gov.  Earl  Warren  has  handled  the  situ- 
ation in  a  masterful  manner. 

I  do  not  profess  to  know  the  answer  to 
the  stupendous  problems  facing  the  Nation. 
What  I  hsve  to  aey  to  you  tonight  will  not 
be  any  dogmatic  eomments  on  how  to  solve 
theae  vexitiR  and  grave  questions  that  face 
us  My  ambition  Is  to  be  able  to  stimulate 
your  minds  to  thInkliiR  about  those  funda- 
mental Issues  that  this  generstlon  must  mjIvs 
if  the  world  is  to  be  secure  and  our  rhildrrti 
and  their  children  may  not  be  destroyed, 
It  mtiy  be  thst  my  experienee  ftiMl  oheerva* 
SIMM  ee  a  Member  of  OutigreM  may  give  ms 
•  lltftitly  better  inalfhi  liitn  iim  rruu  w« 
•re  ferini  Ferhepe  t  kmh  suKiifki  •onie  murse 
of  eetloti  ttiat  our  perty  lan  i«lis  that  wilt 
n«it  iiMlv  li«tt>  us  will  Mis  itsMft  tUtUm  Ihli 
h«lp  atabiliM  iha  world  and  WIN  tM  |MMf, 
It  Is  my  theory  iha*  eleitions  art  won  by 
giving  III*  stsfiors  mi\n»  ileal  I""*-  '"<<l  "ur 
iifopoMd  soiuiion  of  It  in  kui  I  "r  m 

'  ir  Imeilnaiinii  mmh  uiPir  iii> 
liHvs  a  part  in  ihs  shIiKIdm 
■■■^     I  havs  greal  IkIUi 
•<ut  ii(  tits  Amsridttii 
peopU,  pio'  "oy  »'*  given  the  faiKii 

end  have  ii.u  ...l  lor  oonismplaiiun  »u(\ 
•tudy  This  (aiih  Is  txitstered  by  ths  record 
of  our  people  In  CalKornla  In  voting  on  ml' 
tiativs  and  relerendum  propositions.  Not 
once  have  they  made  n  bod  decision  In  the 
initiative.  althuUKh  this  melliod  of  legisla- 
tion has  been  on  our  books  for  over  30  years. 
The  reason  Is  that  they  are  properly  in- 
formed ss  to  the  issues  they  vote  on  in  a 
pamphlet  on  the  propositions.  They  have 
time  to  think  about  the  problem  and  with 
the  help  of  discussion  on  the  platform  and 
the  radio  and  In  the  press  they  have  always 
at  the  ballot  box  come  out  with  the  right 
answer  for  the  public  good. 

Lincoln  In  the  years  preceding  and  In  i860 
saw  the  big  Issue  at  stake.  He  realized  that 
it  was  the  preservation  of  the  Union.  He 
was  not  diverted  to  other  collateral  and  minor 
Issues  but  kept  his  eye  on  the  basic  prob- 
lem of  that  time— How  can  the  Nation  be 
preserved?  Through  his  perseverance  and 
because  of  his  sense  of  proportion  and  by 
virtue  of  his  leadership,  the  Nation  was  pre- 
served. Today  we  have  a  United  Slates  of 
America,  the  strongest  Nation  in  the  world; 
the  most  representative  of  Its  people;  the 
Nation  where  we  have  the  greatest  personal 
freedom;  the  one  that  offers  the  Individual 
unparalled  opportunity  for  wealth,  education, 
culture,  and  so  forth.  Without  Lincoln's 
leadership,  we  might  today  have  a  group  of 
Balkan  American  States. 

Pursuing  lor  a  moment  my  thought  that 
great  campaigns  are  won  by  the  party  or  the 
candidate  who  appeals  to  the  Imagination 
of  the  people  and  who  personifies  their  de- 
sire to  meet  and  solve  the  great  questions 
of  the  day.  I  will  mention  a  few  such  cam- 
paigns. McKlnley  In  1896  went  to  the  Pres- 
idency on  the  "Pull  Dinner  Pall"  slogan.  It 
Implied  that  he  and  his  party  would  fill 
the  dinner  pall  of  the  workers  of  America, 
which  was  made  partially  empty  by  the  Dem- 
ocratic depression  of  1893.  Theodore  Roose- 
velt went  into  the  Presidency  In  1904  with 
the  slogan  of  "Conservation  of  Our  National 
Resources,"  something  that  would  appeal  to 
the  Imagination  and  public  spirit  and  pride 
of  every  voter.  Wilson  was  victorious  in  his 
"New  Freedom"  campaign  In  1912.  There  was 
implied  In  that  crusade  the  Idea  that  the 
Americans  were  minus  some  of  the  freedoms 
to  which  they  were  entitled,  and  that  Wilson 
and  his  party  would  supply  them.  Of  course, 
in  that  triangular  fight  Wilson  walked  In 
because  the  other  two  were  fighting  a  political 


civil  war.  In  1928  we  had  the  Hoover  cry 
of  "Two  Cars  in  Every  Garage  and  Two 
Chickens  In  Every  Pot."  That  Implied  that 
our  party.  If  successful,  would  give  every 
citizen  plenty  of  the  good  things  cf  life. 
In  1932  Franklin  Roosevelt  went  In  on  the 
slogan  a  "New  Deal,"  which  Implied  that  the 
voters  had  gotten  a  raw  deal  by  a  depression 
caused  by  the  Republican  administration, 
and  that  he  would  give  them  a  nev;  deal. 
Of  course,  the  depression  was  cauned  by 
forces,  set  In  motion  by  the  World  War,  that 
ho  one  could  control.  Despite  th«>  fa^'t  that 
Um  Rooeetelt  admlnletratlon  Increeasd  our 
national  debt  $33,000,000,000  by  IPIO.  the  fact 
Is  that  the  depreMitrm  was  nev»r  snlveil  until 
World  War  II  broke  out  end  furniatii4  m«n 
wrtrk  In  defense  industries,  U  look  •  wef, 
with  nil  lt«  trsgediM,  for  the  DMIOfMilC 
•dminisirailun,  to  licli  that  defWtUlM,  at* 
th'iuKii  other  countries  hed  iKMItA  out  of 
It  In  ihf  middle  thirties. 

Over  if)  lllOtlllM  iMIVt  pMA*«>rt  nod  ypi  we 
•eem  further  from  «  iNNiee  soiiteir^nt  then 
we  wsre  In  the  monlhs  rnllowing  the  MeMtlon 
of  the  war 

It  It  my  Arm  fomloilo*  that  we  en*  fuelnf 
M  frlii«tl  •  porletf  Utdnf  m  did  l.tiifoin  itt 
tIfO,  our  verir  phyaical  aeeurliy  i«  in  dun* 
gar;  our  poiltlflii  ind  moIaI  ayetent  In  ai 
stake, 

Why  du  I  make  the  ■tNtemeiit  t^Nt  this 
hour  Is  as  orltieai  m  tho  period  that  faced 
Lincoln  in  IttflO?  In  order  lo  unUerstand  my 
vlewpotni,  It  la  nsoeaeary  for  Uk  to  tuke  our 
bearings  aa  of  thla  date,  Prum  our  knowl- 
edge of  tha  recent  war  when  compitred  with 
the  First  World  War,  It  Is  obvious  that  a  mod* 
ern  war  is  very  devastating.  We  can  look  at 
this  In  several  ways  and  by  various  compari- 
sons see  what  Is  facing  us  unless  we  find  a 
way  to  live  In  security  and  peace.  The 
t)onded  debt,  due  to  the  First  World  War,  was 
roughly  $25,000,000,000.  The  bonded  debt  at 
the  end  of  this  war  was  $269,000,000,000.  In 
a  abort  space  of  25  years  war  hoe  increased 
In  cost  over  10  times.  As  we  all  know.  It 
penetrated  every  crossroads  and  every  com- 
munity In  the  United  States.  Our  precarious 
economic  situation  today  Is  harassed  by  the 
staggering  bonded  debt  hanging  over  our 
heads.  If  we  are  to  keep  faith  with  the  mil- 
lions who  Invested  their  savlhgs  In  promises 
of  the  United  States  to  repay  their  money 
with  a  low  rate  of  interest  It  will  be  a  hard 
struggle  for  a  long  time. 

More  graphic  Is  the  increase  In  destructive 
power  of  modern  armaments.  The  destruc- 
tive capacity  of  various  types  of  weapons  In- 
creased from  10  to  100  times  In  a  quarter  of 
a  century  elapsing  between  these  two  ^reat 
wars.  The  fire  power  of  one  single  airplane 
in  this  war,  of  which  we  had  thousands,  was 
greater  than  that  of  the  whole  squadron  of 
which  I  was  a  member  in  1918.  Just  as  the 
curtain  was  about  to  drop  ending  the  Pacific 
war,  we  had  a  prevue  of  the  devastation  and 
ruin  that  we  might  expect  If  another  war 
should  fall  upon  the  earth.  Through  the 
Ingenuity  and  the  audacity  of  the  Americans, 
atomic  power  was  harnessed  and  controlled. 
Two  small  bombs  devastated  two  entire  cities 
and  killed  directly  and  as  a  result  of  radio- 
active atomic  energy  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  people.  It  has  been  my  interesting,  as 
well  as  gruesome,  experience  to  fly  low  over 
Hiroshima  and  Nagasaki  and  thereby  get  a 
graphic  visual  Idea  of  what  two  smiUl  bombs 
could  do.  I  have  visited  every  badly  devas- 
tated city  In  the  world  except  Warsaw,  and 
it  Is  hard  to  realize  the  utter  desolation  and 
ruin  caused  by,the  poimdlng  of  the  American 
and  Allied  air  forces  in  the  last  war  unless 
one  has  seen  it.  Also  we  should  remember 
that  the  world  is  a  small  world  and  still 
shrinking.  We  also  recognize  that  the  world 
is  rotind  and  that  aircraft  and  missiles  can 
go  In  any  direction  over  all  obstacles.  There 
are  no  longer  any  barriers  of  oceans,  climates, 
mountains,   and   even   distances   are   being 


shrunk  and  annihilated  rapidly.  The  trou- 
ble spots  of  the  world  are  roughly  in  the  area 
from  the  30°  north  latitude  up  over  the  top 
of  the  world.  No  one  today  is  immune  from 
attack.  Tou  are  no  safer  here  in  Con- 
necticut today  than  we  are  In  California, 
nor  are  those  who  live  In  the  center  of  the 
country  any  more  safe  or  Immune  from  at- 
tack, should  war  befall  us,  than  we  who  live 
on  the  fringes  of  the  country.  Remember, 
every  weapon  of  today,  even  though  secret 
now.  Will  eoon  be  the  property  of  oUicr 
nations. 

Theee  era  nil  mstters  thst  are  well  known. 
They  are  likewise  mntters  that  we  must  not 
put  out  of  our  mind  aa  theae  faetora  muet 
be  coneldered  when  we  are  oonatdering  our 
cceurlty  and  how  to  faehlon  a  world  plen 
that  will  give  ua  real  and  taatlng  aeeuflty, 

The  result  la  that  there  la  only  tme  WNy 
Of  rneklMg  »  reel  aeeurity  sysum  There  la 
OMlf  one  way  in  whleh  Ameri(<a  and  lU  ale* 
(or  ti'iii'tii*  <<nti  II v«  In  lite  i'ivUia$<  Manner 
COIilointiinled  by  llis  (JhrlsllftM  MUl  0V*ff 
oth»r  isliMion,  iliai  la,  in  harmony,  and  aa 
iMotiiera  in  one  greMi  family  That  la  by 
findini  «  way  to  n»vc  •(flle«<tivs  security,  itjf 
working  out  a  meana  whereby  (ha  naiiona 
can  J'lln  tiigeiher  and  evolva  and  devel^ip  a 
ayalMn  at  law  in  aeltle  their  dlepuiea,  toy 
laNal  Mtfteenlsma  to  carry  out  the  plan  and 
keep  folonMftl  •mftaon  vMlilt  b'  u.  >ib 

Whet  very  few  people  cmm  to  ti^i<ii/<  ..i 
at  leaat  are  wlllliig  to  Hdmli,  Is  ihat  to  obtain 
peace  which  will  be  lasting  requires  aa  great 
ability,  a«  much  aacrinoe,  and  aa  much  per- 
severance as  to  WHge  a  war 

President  Willlnm  McKlnlay,  on  the  day 
he  waa  nasaaalnated  In  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  In  Sep* 
tember  1001,  made  this  statement,  that  the 
victories  of  peace  are  more  Important  and 
far  reaching  than  the  victories  of  war.  Zn 
fact,  no  war  Is  a  victory  unless  It  results  In  a 
Just  and  lasting  peace.  That  Is  why  our  war 
In  1918  was  a  mere  mockery.  Those  of  us  who 
came  out  of  that  struggle  felt  that  we  ae- 
tually  had  participated  In  a  war  to  end  war. 
Our  victory  was  dissipated  because  we  did 
not  have  the  national  determination  or  the 
will  to  make  a  workable  and  a  lasting  peace. 
Instead  of  bringing  peace  to  the  nations  of 
th?  world  It  laid  the  seeds  for  the  Second 
World  War,  far  more  devastating  than  the 
first  one. 

I  want  to  emphasize  as  hard  &8  I  can  that 
while  we  may  drift  Into  a  war,  and  I  think 
we  drifted  Into  the  Japanese  war,  you  cannot 
drift  Into  a  stable  and  lasting  peace.  That 
requires  ingenuity;  It  requires  negotiation; 
It  requires  statesmanship;  It  requires  pa- 
tience: It  requires  the  determination  and 
zeal  of  a  fanatic  to  bring  the  harmonizing 
and  conflicting  opinions  of  the  various  peo- 
ples of  the  world  Into  a  working  unit  for  a 
peaceful  and  law-abiding  world. 

Why  have  we  not  accomplished  more  In 
the  past  2  years?  During  the  course  of  the 
war  a  basis  was  laid  for  an  international 
organization.  The  United  Nations  was 
organized,  largely  under  the  leadership  of 
the  Americans.  Unfortunately,  some  very 
bad  mistakes  were  made.  We  had  a  number 
of  pronouncements  during  and  Immediately 
following  the  war  laying  down  certain  broad 
principles.  These  were  somewhat  similar  in 
their  general  nature  and  purpose  to  our  Dec- 
laration of  Independence.  Every  one  of  you 
here  knows  that  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence only  became  worth  something  and 
meant  something  to  the  generation  which 
laid  down  those  principles  and  to  all  succeed- 
ing generations  because  we  later  wrote  a 
workable,  practical,  and  effective  Constitu- 
tion. 

One  of  the  reasons  we  are  having  so  much 
trouble  and  uncertainty  today,  and  it  was 
Impressed  on  me  particularly  this  summer, 
was  the  fact  that  one  of  the  great  allies 
apparently  is  not  yet  ready  to  enter  Into 
negotiations  and  the  agreements  which  are 
essential  if  we  are  to  implement  the  United 
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•o  M  to  make  It  an  effective  world 
otfrinlsatkNi.  It  wm  a  terrible  dlMppotnt> 
mnjt  to  mj  oolleaguM  and  to  myBctf,  m  v* 
acroee  ■uropa  and  Into  Asia  thla 
raauiMr,  ooaaparlng  tb«  sltaation  of  1S47 
of  1M5  vben  w«  alao  were  in 
Oortaf  tlkat  2%  yaars.  It  Memed  like 
trofvrslae  existing  between  tbe  kle- 
to  tbe  eaat  of  Oermanj  and  thcae  to 
west  bad  intensttted.  Part  of  tlUa  was 
to  the  fact  that  one  of  the  belllgereiits 
Tloiatsd  the  aptrtt  and  tha  letter  of  some 
agreements  that  bad  been  made.  For 
i1|uice.  tt  was  aolemnly  agreed  that  every 
country  luch  as  Poland.  Rumania. 
Wlflla  TuKuslavla.  CBechoelovakla. 
forth,  abould  have  the  right  to  boM  a 
election  and  select  the  government  and 
jAcials  of  Its  choice.  Were  they  accordad 
rtgbt7  We  all  know  they  were  not. 
Becatise  one  of  the  belligerents,  by 
of  penetration,  coercion,  under bantfed 
pollkical  methods,  controlled  and  domineered 
lelectlons.  They  were  aot  elections  giving 
cbotoa  like  we  have  In  America.  They 
•lections  which  were  really  fake  elec- 
Tbey  went  through  the  forms  of  an 
but  long  before  the  votes  were 
the  dominant  power  knew  what 
wonld  b*  twf  llwt  aa  the  rulers  of  Oie 
nvt  vt  IfeM  traffic  result  Is  due 
faet  that  w«  dM  not  insist  upon  a  free 
In  n>land.  I  only  say  part  of  it. 
Perfiaps  we  aere  outmaneuvered.  but  at  any 
the  very  idea  of  freely  elected,  autono- 
I  gowemments  which  were  contemplated 
by  tfur  agreements  fell  by  tbe  wayside. 

election  In  Greece,  where  we  have  In- 
ohj^ctlops    as   wall    as    practically 
lUvstrataa  th«  point  In  reverse, 
that  If  a  eouBtry.  such  as  those 
>«d.  held  an  alaettaa  and  It  was  In 
a  free  election,  at  which  the  people  not 
choae  their  form  of  government,  but  also 
this  decision  by  them  should 
M  Ohtfanntned  by  any  other  power.    Tbe 
t»  OltLt   Is  not  whether  communism 
ba  permitted    m   Qraaoe.     Under   the 
that  we  have  agreed  to  that  each 
try  shall  have  the  type  ot  govenuncnt 
political  structure  that  It  chooeea,  we 
not  object   if   the  Greeks   choee   the 
unlat  form  of  government  so  long  as 
did  not  Interfere  with  their  nelghbota. 
In   Greece   was   observed   and 
hf  a  commlaslon  of  the  United  Ita- 
The  cerUflcate  stated  that  a  free  elee- 
beld  St  which  about  80  percent  of 
participated.     Greece    chose    a 
y.     That  la  not  the  type  of  govern- 
that  we  would  chooee  In  America.   Bat 
g  aa  tt  was  thetr  free  choice,  they  have 
right  to  have  that  type  of  govern - 
We  knov  that  ootalde  infiuenoea  are 
to  penatnte  tote  Owece  and 
which  was  oertlfled  a 
In  Ofaece.    The  isaue  la:  Ate 
Uiies.  and  each  of  them,  who  laid  doan 
basic  prlnclplea  going  to  stand  by  their 
The  very  baala  of  law  la  the 
ty    of    contracts.    Tbe    very    basis   9t 
ly    and    coopvatlve    dealtn^i    aBOOg 
la  the  ebearvance.  in  the  utmost 
telth.  of  their  agteemento.    I  think  «•' 
a  hysteria  09m  eonuavnlHn. 
iB  not  the  qiiaaftrw.    The  qjvaa- 
la  whather  good  faith  shall  be  praetlced 
the  oatloae  of  the  world.    Naturally 
natkma  of  the  world  are  to  unite  Into 
of    aattaM    ertth    tha    neeeaaary 
to  huMla  tatamatloMa  proh- 
te  aattla  tetamaUonal   dlaputas, 
«*dt«lood  that  they  will  abMe 
of  thla  body  and  by  the  decl- 
of  tti  trfbunaJa  or  of  Ita  couru.  other- 
the  whole  organisation  Is  a  mere  mock- 
Thla    applies    equally    to    agreoManta 
at   the   various   conlareneaa  wwfh  aa 
Talta.  Potadam. 
cannot  dwall  too  much  on  the  mlaUkes 
have  been  made.    They  are  behind  uo. 


agre'>menta. 


The  question  now  Is  what  can  we.  and  what 
should  we.  do  today?  Also,  the  question  Is 
what  part  can  our  party,  the  Republican 
Party,  play  in  bringing  about  the  peace  and 
stability  that  the  world  requires  for  Its  future 
safety  and  happiness? 

Tou  must  remember  that  In  the  matter  of 
making  agreements  and  treaties  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  Ststee  proposes,  but  the 
Congress  of  the  United  Btstes,  and  more 
particularly  the  Senate  of  tbe  United  States, 
disposes.  In  other  words.  Congress  has  the 
duty  and  tbe  power  to  say  what  shall  be  done. 
This  Confcress  la  a  Republican  Congress  and. 
therefore,  bss  the  power  to  shspe  our  foreign 
policy.  In  my  humble  Judgment,  some  of 
tbe  greatest  principles  laid  down,  which 
should  be  carried  out  In  our  efforts  to  bring 
peace,  were  laid  down  by  Republicans.  I 
doubt  If  any  three  men  played  a  bigger  part 
In  bringing  about  the  organisation  of  tbe 
United  Nations  than  Senator  Vsnbckbxbg. 
Representative  CHASLxa  Katon,  and  Harold 
Stassen.  VajfocNsiaa  first  advanced  tbe  sim- 
ple idea  of  peace  with  Justice.  Have  we  bad 
that?  We  moat  certainly  have  not.  Twelve 
countries  have  been  overrun  in  the  Ideologi- 
cal race  that  Is  proceeding  from  one  of  our 
large  allies  and  moving  toward  tbe  Atlantic 
seaboard  of  Exiropc.  We  know  that  the  gov- 
ernments In  most  of  those  countries  are  not 
the  free  choice  of  the  people  therein.  We 
know  from  our  knowledge  of  the  form 
of  government  they  have  that  In  a  few  years 
the  poor  people  who  think  they  are  getting 
a  democratic  government  will  wake  up  and 
find  that  they  are  the  mere  puppets  of  a 
small  group  of  power-hungry  dictators.  We 
have  tremendous  volumes  of  evidence  as  to 
what  these  poor  people  may  expect.  What 
shall  we  do?  W^e  must  have  the  patience  of 
a  Job  and  tbe  wisdom  of  a  Solomon  to  bring 
order  out  of  this  chaotic  world.  We  must 
continue  to  negotiate — continue  to  Indi- 
cate— to  the  world  that  we  are  anxious  to 
make  the  United  Nations  work  and  to  bring 
safety  and  security  to  the  world,  especially 
to  tbe  small  nations  who  cannot  protect 
themselves. 

One  of  the  ways  to  do  this  Is  through 
strength.  A  strong  America  In  a  military 
sense;  s  sound  America  In  a  financial  sense; 
a  united  America  In  Its  determination  that  It 
shall  finally  evolve  a  plan  to  bring  world 
peace  which  will  lead  us  toward  our  goal. 
The  Republlean  Party  has  a  record  almoet  50 
years  long  In  tbe  stepe  that  It  haa  taken  try- 
taig  to  brtng  about  peace  and  law  and  order 
In  the  world.  When  we  captured  the  Philip- 
pines, we  werr  charged  with  being  imperial- 
ists. President  McKtnley  made  the  state- 
ment In  substance  that  when  tbe  Ptiiptnos 
were  able  to  handle  their  liberty  we  would 
grant  It  to  them.  About  50  years  later — 
1M6 — they  were  granted  their  llt>erty  as  a 
free  and  sovereign  country.  That  act  was 
one  of  the  most  significant  things  ever  done 
by  a  great  country,  namely,  to  turn  loose 
a  small  country  and  let  It  become  an  Inde- 
pendent member  of  the  family  of  nations 
with  full  and  complete  sovereignty.  Before 
1Mb  waa  aoeeaiplisbed.  we  spent  billions  try- 
lag  to  help  the  PIllplaM  develop  their  econ- 
oaiy.  develop  their  ediMBtkMi,  and  train  their 
peo^e  In  self-government. 

In  1908  we  founded  the  Coort  of  Interna- 
tional Justice.  largely  ondar  the  leadership 
ot  a  great  American,  and  alao  a  Republican, 
Blhv  Boot.  This  trlbunsl  bss  dons  a  great 
deal  to  point  tbe  way  whereby  International 
dlspvlaa  can  be  resolved  through  the  judicial 
proceaa.  In  1M2.  following  the  World  War 
which  we  thought  waa  ao  davaatatlng.  we 
ipowaored  a  dlaaniament  touHiiea.  Many 
paopio  tooktag  backward  have  aeoffed  at  this 
conference.  To  bm  It  was  one  of  the  most 
slgnlftomt  stcpa.  moving  In  the  diracClon  of 
pcitce.  ever  taken  by  a  great  natloB.  At  that 
time  many  bmo  felt  thst  great  anaaments 
miiibt  provoke  a  war  Therefof*.  we  pro- 
posed to  scale  down  the  armaments  at  the 


world  We  called  this  naval  confcrexu;e  of 
the  great  naval  powers  of  the  world.  Pre- 
siding at  this  conference  was  s  grest  Repub- 
lican, Charles  Evans  Hughes,  then  Secretary 
of  State.  He  laid  down  the  principle  for  the 
reduction  of  naval  armaments,  worked  out 
on  an  equitable  basis  by  the  representntives 
of  the  various  nations  Involved.  Hut  most 
significant  of  all.  he  came  out  flatfcoted  and 
stated  that  America  would  scale  down  more 
than  anyone  else  and  at  that  time  when  he 
made  the  statement,  be  made  tbe  cfTer  on 
behalf  of  the  United  SUtes  to  scile  down 
our  armaments  st  once,  giving  the  amount 
of  tonnage  we  would  sink.  We  did  exactly 
this  but  Ister  Japan,  to  ber  sorrow  failed  to 
live  up  to  ber  agreements. 

Then  In  1938  we  passed  tbe  Kello^g-Brlsnd 
Pact.  This  pact  provided  that  tbr  partici- 
pants would  use  every  other  method  to  try 
to  avoid  a  war,  except  waging  war.  In  trying 
to  settle  International  disputes.  Unfortu- 
nately, there  was  not  the  machine 'y  to  im- 
plement that  noble  statement  of  principle. 
But  I  want  to  point  o^  to  you  that  it  waa 
really  a  statement  In  principle  by  ourselvea 
and  eight  other  nations  that  war  was  out- 
lawed as  a  method  of  settling  International 
disputes.  The  nations  paid  no  attention  to 
It  when  later  disputes  aroae.  but  nerertbeless 
tt  was  a  noble  statement  of  principle  and  im> 
responsible  ststesman  in  tbe  wo  id  dared 
criticize  or  ridicule  that  pronoxmcement. 
That  pronouncement  Is  one  of  the  basis  on 
which  the  criminal  war  crintes  ca^es  are 
being  tried.  Today  we  face  a  grea:er  necea- 
slty  for  the  outlawing  of  war  than  ever 
before. 

One  of  tbe  things  that  I  believe  <re  should 
do.  and  I  feel  certain  that  tbe  leaders  of  oin: 
party  agree  with  my  viewpoint,  is  to  main- 
tain our  military  strength.  Paradoxical  as  it 
msy  seem  our  words  at  the  Intfrnatlonal 
Conference  table  have  greate.  vallCtty,  more 
persuasion  and  more  potency  If  those  with 
whom  we  deal  know  that  we  are  strong  in  a 
military  sense.  Almoet  In  direct  proportion 
to  our  strength  which  Includes  our  Indus- 
trial and  financial  strength  as  wei:  and  the 
determination  and  will  of  the  American  peo- 
ple that  they  will  nght.  If  necessary,  for  the 
principles  they  espouse  are  our  statementa 
and  actions  convincing  to  those  with  whom 
we  must  deal.  We  have  come  forward  wl'^  a 
plan  to  outlaw  atomic  power  or  rather  to 
control  It  so  that  It  will  not  be  use  J  for  the 
destruction  of  human  beings  or  of  the  prop- 
erty of  Indlvldusls  snd  nations.  Ws  have 
done  everything  poaslble  to  bring  about  a 
concordance  or  compromise  of  our  views  In 
order  thst  the  necessary  peace  trestles  may 
be  written.  Still  we  hsvc  no  peact  because 
one  ally  does  not  seem  to  want  peace  now. 

The  derasutlon  In  Europe  Is  such  that  tt 
will  take  generations  for  some  of  Uie  coun- 
tries to  be  rebuilt.  There  were  sonr.e  in  tbe 
Democratic  Party  thst  wished  to  destroy 
Germany  and  reduce  her  to  an  agricultural 
nation.  However,  we  have  learned  by  bit- 
ter experience  that  this  Is  an  unattainRble 
and  a  hideous  proposal.  Little  Poland, 
which  Is  far  poorer  in  resources  tran  Ger- 
many, lUuatrates  that  It  Is  Impotslble  to 
cnish  and  obliterate  a  race.  Two  or  three 
times  she  has  been  exterminated  as  a  polit- 
ical entity  but  each  time  she  came  back  to 
claim  her  national  existence.  TOdsy  she  Is 
under  a  doud  but  tt  may  not  be  lorg  before 
she  Will  again  be  a  vigorous  memb«r  of  the 
family  of  natlsaa.  Oermany.  although  the 
criminal,  and  ■boaid  he  pttnlrtied  ttnd  bad 
been  and  wUl  be.  Is  the  key  to  the  economic 
salvaUon  of  Kurope.  We  must  allow  her  to 
build  back  her  economic  strength  so  long  as 
ber  military  potenUal  is  kept  obliterated 
and  subdued.  The  other  nations  with  whom 
we  fought  side  b;  side  have  st  least  a  partial 
claim  on  our  guidance  and  help.  Tou  can- 
not get  up  and  walk  away  from  millions  of 
people  who  face  starvation,  ruin,  and  disap- 
potntaanc    Mnwla  did  not  do  that  In  the 
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CIvU  War.  He  had  the  courage  to  take  the 
stepe  necessary  to  light  out  tbe  Issue  6f 
whether  the  Nstlon  should  be  united  or 
severed  In  twain.  Thank  God  he  bad  the 
foresight  to  see  that  there  was  only  one  way 
to  handle  the  situation,  that  was  to  tight  to 
victor-  and  preserve  the  Nation.  He  was  be- 
set by  rising  prices,  inflation,  and  by  an 
at>oundlng  group  of  critics  telling  blm  how 
to  run  the  war  and  run  the  Government. 

I  am  one  of  those  who  believes  that  as 
a  practical  matter  looking  Into  the  dismal, 
chaotic,  and  destructive  future  that  Is  be- 
fore us.  that  we  must  support  some  plan 
for  the  rehabilitation  of  the  countries  of 
Burope.  It  is  a  gamble  we  must  talie  for 
our  own  security.  Knowing  all  the  dangers 
that  might  beset  us,  I  believe  our  people 
wculd  think  that  we  were  imprudent  and 
unstatesmanlike  not  to  try  to  develop  those 
who  will  be  cur  friends  In  the  event  of 
trouble.  Furthermore,  we  have  tbe  alterna- 
tive to  consider — if  the  Soviets  have  over- 
run la  countries  In  tbe  short  spsce  of  2 
years,  what  reason  h^ve  we  to  believe  that 
they  have  reached  the  end  of  their  expan- 
sion? Their  best  ally  In  trying  to  capture 
s  country  by  Ideological  penetration  Is  chaos, 
uncertainty,  hunger,  anC  want.  In  tuch  a 
field  the  medicine  man  preaching  peculiar 
but  plausible  doctrines  makes  tbe  most 
progress. 

Of  course,  we  cannot  foresee  the  difficulties 
that  may  be  In  our  path.  Naturally,  the 
road  to  stability  in  the  world  will  be  rugged, 
dlfflrult.  and  disappointing.  Why  not  learn 
something  from  our  own  history?  After 
obtaining  our  independence  we  wrote  the 
Articles  of  Confederation.  They  proved  to 
be  Impotent.  We  wrote  a  new  Constitu- 
tion. However,  at  the  time  It  was  signed 
those  who  were  the  leaders  in  the  Conven- 
tion, and  especially  Washington,  were  not 
at  all  certain  that  It  would  be  a  success. 
Tou  remember  how  he  IcKtked  across  the 
hall  where  he  had  presided  and  noticed  on 
the  opposite  wall  a  picture  of  the  sun?  He 
made  tbe  statement  with  reference  to  the 
Constitution  that  as  he  looked  at  the  sun 
on  the  opposite  wall  which  the  artist  had 
painted  be  was  not  certain  whether  It  was 
a  rising  or  a  setting  sun.  but  he  hoped  that 
tt  would  be  a  rising  sun.  We  had  our  diffi- 
culties with  the  Constitution  as  to  Its  mean- 
ing, as  to  wtiether  it  bound  the  States  into 
an  Inseparable  and  eternal  Union.  Finally, 
after  ever  70  years  under  tbe  Constitution, 
we  had  to  flgbt  a  bitter  Civil  War  to  deter- 
mine whether  or  not  the  United  States  of 
America  consisted  of  a  group  of  States  which 
were  Inseparable  and  bound  together  Into 
an  eternal  and  pensetual  Union.  Is  there 
any  reason  to  think  that  the  United  Nations 
will  have  a  smooth  road?  But,  my  friends,  if 
we  take  the  other  course,  each  nation  tries 
to  live  unto  itself,  you  know  what  the  future 
has  In  store.  Tou  know  that  bloodshed  and 
suffering  will  follow  Jtist  as  sure  as  the  Sec- 
ond World  War  followed  the  First.  Our 
party  can  play  a  mighty  part  In  bringing 
about  tbe  start  toward  this  stable  world.  We 
have  already  done  a  great  deal.  We  have  a 
glorious  backlog  of  50  years  of  effort  in  trying 
to  bring  about  stability  In  tbe  world  and 
to  reduce  It  to  a  world  of  law  and  order. 
Our  opponents  have  been  in  power  for  16 
years.  They  never  solved  the  depression 
which  they  were  placed  In  power  to  solve. 

The  war  came — half  of  which  I  believe  was 
avoidable.  I  merely  mention  this  because 
you  all  know  that  If  America  had  not  fur- 
nished Japan  with  the  scrap  Iron,  the  oil, 
and  the  cotton  required  to  build  her  war 
machine  she  never  could  have  waged  a  war 
such  as  she  did.  The  Democratic  Party  Is 
torn  with  dissension.  The  Democratic  Party 
has  no  cohesive  program  to  btiild  a  more 
stable  future  as  its  leaders  are  at  loggerheads 
as  to  what  should  be  done. 

Another  matter  that  we  must  consider  seri- 
ously and  which  should  furnish  the  back- 
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ground  for  our  thinking  Is  this:  About  11,- 
000,000  men  and  women  finally  vere  called 
to  the  colors.  Three  hundred  thousand  of 
these  perished  in  the  awful  strugg  e.  Over  a 
million  were  wcunded.  some  for  life.  Seven 
million  or  8.000,000  more  lost  from  3  to  6 
years  out  of  their  careers  whether  they  were 
school  boys  or  young  men  entering  some 
vocation  or  profession.  I  have  met  and 
talked  to  them  In  all  parts  of  the  world. 
I  find  that  without  dissent  the  one  thing 
that  they  want  more  than  any  other  thing 
is  that  those  in  charge  of  our  Government 
find  some  way  to  avoid  a  repetition  of  the 
terrible  war  in  which  they  pcrticlpated. 
That  was  our  wish  In  1918  as  we  heard  the 
last  gun  fired  on  the  weetern  Iront.  We 
firmly  believed  that  that  war  was  so  devastat- 
ing that  we  would  never  have  another.  All 
these  men  want  Is  that  we  find  seme  way  to 
end  that  organised  Institution  of  mtirder 
which  we  call  war  and  bring  about  peace. 
If  we  approach  our  Job  In  a  Lincoln -like  man- 
ner, if  we  adhere  to  the  fundamentals  and 
realize  that  only  in  one  way  can  we  practice 
Christianity  In  the  world  and  banish  the 
murder  we  call  war  and  that  Is  to  build  the 
mechanism  and  the  sentiment  thjkt  will  sup- 
port international  security  and  Internatiorjil 
law — then  we  can  build  peace.  Our  men  In 
public  life  have  the  ability 

We  are  standing  on  the  edge  01  a  new  era 
in  the  world's  history.  It  could  be  the  dark- 
est age  in  the  entire  history  of  the  world. 
We  now  have  the  capacity  o  destroy  c'vlliza- 
tlon  and  destroy  the  human  race.  Whether 
we  will  It  or  not  we  are  placed  In  '.he  driver's 
seat  as  the  one  great,  strong,  and  relatively 
unharmed  Nation  in  the  world  Ours  Is  the 
Job  today  to  furnish  the  leadership  that  will 
lead  the  nations  of  the  world  out  of  the 
morass  of  ruin  and  uncertainty  which  many 
of  them  face.  This  age  could  likewise  be 
the  greatest  in  all  the  history  of  'he  human 
race.  Since  tbe  history  of  rnan  first  started 
men  have  hoped  and  prayed  and  worked  for 
a  peaceful  world  but  It  still  seems  to  elude 
them.  Curiously,  as  man  becomes  more  clv- 
lllred  and  has  more  physical  <»mforts  it  seems 
that  he  becomes  more  destructive  and  more 
warlike.  We  now  have  the  chance,  with  the 
world  In  the  mood  that  It  now  finds  Itself, 
to  furnish  the  leadership  and  the  statesman- 
ship to  build  a  peaceful  world. 

That  Is  the  great  challenge  as  I  see  It  that 
the  Republican  Party  has  before  It  today. 
They  can  be  the  Instnxment  selected  by  the 
American  people  to  bring  that  day  of  univer- 
sal peace  that  men  of  all  ages  have  prayed 
for  and  looked  for  The  tragic  thing  Is  that 
those  who  today  must  make  the  decisions 
will  never  know  whether  or  not  thetr  work 
was  adequate  to  lay  the  pattern  of  a  pro- 
longed and  perhaps  a  .permanent  peace. 
Nevertheless,  they  should  not  falter  In  their 
determination  to  help  build  the  fabric  and 
the  highway  over  which  we  must  travel  to  get 
to  that  promised  day.  I  believe  "-^Ith  the 
statesmanship  we  have  In  our  party,  with 
the  record  we  have  behind  us,  that  we  have 
the  capacity  to  bring  the  golden  age  of  peace. 
This  generation  is  the  one  that  mtist  start 
the  Job.  This  generation  mxist  lay  the 
foundation  for  peace  on  earth,  good  will 
toward  men.  Was  ever  any  generation 
blessed  with  a  greater  opportunity  or  a  mors 
Interesting  and  pleasant  Job?  Do  you  think 
that  our  people  if  they  recognize  what  they 
could  do  with  a  slight  sacrifice,  and  the  proper 
support  of  capable  oflldals,  would  object  to 
making  thst  sacrifice?  As  I  understand  the 
opinion  of  our  i>eople.  If  they  feel  that  ws  are 
honest,  that  we  are  determined,  that  we  have 
the  intelligence  to  understand  the  Implica- 
tions Involved  In  developing  stable  world 
peace,  we  will  win  their  support.  Irrespective 
of  that,  we  have  been  commissioned  by  you 
to  handle  this  Job.  You  would  disown  us, 
throw  us  to  the  w<rfves.  if  we  did  not  have 
the  courage  to  follow  tbe  light  as  we  saw  It 
and  do  our  part  to  eliminate  from  the  face 


of   the   earth   that   terrible   scourge   known 
as  war. 

Some  minor  problems  face  the  American 
people  but  unless  we  solve  this  overpowering 
problem  they  will  not  amount  to  anything. 
We  have  inflation,  ws  have  high  prices,  we 
have  the  high  cost  of  living.  These  seem 
to  be  adjusting  themselves  by  the  economic 
forces  which  are  partially  at  play  today. 
Only  If  we  Insure  America  against  war  will 
we  have  the  plenty  that  our  people  want 
and  the  opportunity  which  they  deserve. 
So  I  say  to  you— I  believe  that  the  Republican 
Party  Is  tbe  one  instrument  that  can  bring 
world  peace  and  plenty.  Tou  and  I  will 
have  a  glorious  but  minor  part  in  that 
achievement  if  we  do  our  best  to  carry  out 
those  fundamental  principles  that  we  believe 
will  bring  us  sectirity  and  peace  in  this  old 
troubled  world  of  ours.  In  that  way  we  can 
show  our  devotion  to  Lincoln. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WALTER  H.  JUDD 

or   MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT  ATI  VKS 

Monday.  March  22.  1948 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Speaker,  after  4  yean 
of  unremitting  organized  and  slanderous 
propaganda  against  the  present  leaders 
of  China,  more  and  more  light  is  begin- 
ning to  break  through.  Dean  Roscoe 
Pound,  of  Harvard  Law  School,  is  a  man 
who  commands  universal  respect  for  his 
great  ability,  shrewdness  of  observation, 
and  sound  judgment.  He  is  now  working 
in  Nanking,  with  the  Chinese  Ministry 
of  Justice,  helping  develop  modern  legal 
codes  and  proceduaes.  One  who  is  on  the 
Inside  looking  out  knows  a  good  deal  more 
about  a  situation  than  those  on  the  out- 
side looking  in.  Dean  Pound's  observa- 
tion and  views  cannot  be  refuted  or 
ignored. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I 
Include  the  article  from  the  Harvard  Law 
School  Record  of  March  2,  1948: 

Pound    Declares    China    MisKEPRESzrrrEO    nf 
UNrriD  States — On'Es  His  Own  Vitws 

(In  response  to  a  request  by  the  Record, 
Dean  Roscoe  Pound,  now  working  in  Nan- 
king, China,  a'lth  tbe  Chinese  Ministry  of 
Justice,  has  submitted  some  first-hand  obeer- 
vations  of  the  problems  facing  that  country 
during  the  present  reconstriKtlon  period.) 

I  doubt  whether  people  in  the  United 
States  realize  the  difficulties  under  which 
China  labored  for  100  years  before  the  Second 
World  War,  and  the  consequent  Inherited 
difficulties  which  hamper  the  national  gov- 
«-nment  in  Its  endeavors  at  reconstruction 
after  8  years  of  Japanese  occupation  of  the 
greater  and  richer  part  of  the  country  and 
13  years  of  a  Japanese  regime  In  Manchtu^. 
Prom  1838  when  British  insistence  on  tbe 
opium  trade  with  India  brought  on  the 
opium  war  of  1840,  the  history  of  China  Is 
one  of  continuous  aggressive  pressure  from 
European  powers  and  Japan,  with  constant 
loss  of  territCH7,  exaction  of  heavy  indemni- 
ties, cessions  of  ports,  and  unequal  treaties. 
Constant  rebellions  were  a  nattiral  conaa- 
quenoe. 

From  1896  to  1811  there  was  a  chronic  state 
of  local  rebellion  culminating  in  the  revolu- 
tion as  a  result  of  which  the  republic  was 
set   up  in   1912.    Tbe   central   government. 
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APPENDIX  TO  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 


civU 
ituy. 

xn  mo  STATU  rasas  wnnii  rtcrtnu 
It  U  no  wonder  tbak  wdttlOM  In  China 
today  ire  not  Ideal.  They  are  far  from  Ideal 
In  an]  country  But  there  Is  by  no  means 
tba  ipncral  condition  of  demoralization. 
and  Inefflciency  which  la  por< 
ABMrlcaii  newspapers.  Tbe  gravity 
from  abroad  Increases  with  tbe 
of  the  dUtance.  In  the  clippings  from 
Akaerlcan  press  which  my  friends  send 
frjm  time  to  time  I  cant  recognlae  the 
hlch  I  am  living  There  U  no  cen- 
of  tbe  praas.  Tbe  Bngllsb  and  Amerl- 
{japers  in  Shanghai  and  the  Chinese 
In  Nanking,  which  I  see  every  day. 
critical  of  the  government  as  they 
are  allowed  a  liberty  In  time  of  civil 
hlch  I  do  not  tblnk  for  a  moment  we 
Aifkerlca  would  tolerate  under  like  clr- 
TtM  MrtlMa  hare  are  no  more 
laama  to  ba  nomal  all  over  the  world 
ezcepi  that  student  strikes  art  conducted  by 
unlve  slty  atutfanta.  not  confined  to  hlgb 
schools  and  grade  scbools  as  with  us.  The 
•rw  very  patient  with  them  even 
prttosta  are  trivial. 

that  calls  Itself  liberal  Is  sup- 
to  be  pnvUcfed  I  read  tn  the  Aiaert- 
of  a  prevailing  and  Intense  hatred 
bare.  Nothing  could  be  more 
The  Chinese  du  not  forget  the  time 
Buaala.  Franc*,  and  asr—ny  cUlmed 
or  cswlnm  of  ports  and  MtlMuiy  and 
minings  i^O  railway  rlgkfla.  wbmx  Port  Arthur 
iaed  by  RusaU.  KlMWhoar  by  Germany. 
ijwangchow-wan  by  Prance,  when  British 
landad  on  Wel-bal-wel  and  enlarged 
of  Klu-lung.  All  except  Amer- 
their  spheres  of  Influence.  They 
Mr  buw  China  was  saved  from  parti - 
John  Hay.  Secretary  of  State.  In  ie99. 
initialing  the  open  door  policy  In  order  to 
malnialn  the  Integrity  of  China.  All  the 
Chln<se  (Communlafes  ascepted)  recogntae 
Amer  cans  as  the  OB«  paople  who  have  never 
1  ggresslv*  rtsalgna  a^Uaat  tbam:  as  the 
on*  leopl*  in  whom  •spsrlsoo*  ba*  taught 
them  to  have  confidence. 
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coAtmoN  oovaaMMKirr 

Is  said  In  American  newspapers  about 

_-  of  liberal  parties  from  the  Oovern- 

the   neceealty   of   admitting;  minority 

to  a  share  In  the  Government,  and 

ratlve  ne*d  at  a  coalition  i^overn- 

When   on*  seea  tbe  actual   political 

here,  such  things  sound  more  like 

and  Sullivan  opera  than  like  the 

conduct  of  government  In  a  dem- 

republtc.     No   one   complained   that 

_      cans  were  excluded  from  a  share  in 

C  af«min*nt  dtirlng  the  loni?  admlntstra- 

.  Prsaktent  Roosevelt.    I  do  not  stippoa* 

Harry  Bridges  would  say  that  Mr.  Wal- 

)ught  at  one*  to  b*  given  a  plac*  In 

int  Truman's  Cabinet.    I  note  that  the 

Party    haa    been    resuscitated 

won't  claim  that  a  certain  number  of 

Congraaa  should  be  allowed  to  It  «is 

ity  party. 

truth  U  that  th«  minority  parUss  {ot 

there  are  many)  are  made  up  at  Isadsn 

no    substantUl    following.      This    waa 

t  out  strikingly  In  the  late  elections. 

]  najonty  party  withdrew  its  candidates 

lUmber  of  districts  In  order  to  give  the 

f  paitiss  a  trss  hand.    But  the  voters 

want  ttos  adBortty  leader  candidates 

were  noaUUitsd  by  petition  and  were 
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elscted  Instead.  Now  the  minority  partlea 
claim  that  those  who  were  elected  In  the 
constitutional  manner  should  be  required  to 
resign  and  the  minority  party  candidates 
seated  in  their  placea.  And  yet  those  who 
are  not  willing  to  abide  by  the  resulu  of  the 
election  claim  to  be  tbe  arch  promoters  of 
dnnocracy  In  truth,  there  la  no  Communist 
Party  tn  China  generally  as  a  poUtlcal  party 
In  the  American  aenae.  There  are  scattered 
Communist  aKttators  and  conspirators  here 
and  there,  and  In  the  north  there  are  Com- 
munist armies  led  by  generals  who  recall  the 
old  war-lord  governors  whom  the  National 
Government,  after  15  years  of  suuggle.  finally 
overthrew. 

There  la  much  abuse  of  tbe  Kuomlntang 
(National  Paople's  Party)  In  America  Ignor- 
ing the  task  It  has  had  before  It  and  the 
dtfflcultles  of  a  democratic  policy  In  China 
todav  Dcaplte  all  dUBcultlca  It  has  built  up 
a  strong  progressive  govsmment.  Democ- 
racy here  has  to  operate  undOT  profound 
political  lntflflsr*nce  of  a  lara*  mmm  of  the 
population,  brought  up  fov  fMisrattona  to 
believe  In  revolt  rather  tlian  ballot  as  tbe 
remedy  for  grievances.  This  Indifference  is 
not  easy  to  overcome  Indeed.  Indifference 
to  elections  on  the  part  of-  a  considerable  pro- 
portion of  the  population  Is  not  unknown  tn 
America.  But  of  those  who  understand  and 
ar*  asalo—  for  a  ■ndara  HiMnrsalir  mraUtc 
tb*  uiwlHilialng  majorttj  ass  asvpostan  d 
the  National  GovemnMnt. 

or  avnciALs 


Moreover,  frtaa  psisnsuil  observation  I  can 
tssttfy  to  tbe  high  character  of  the  Chinese 
oAclals  as  a  claas  I  have  met  personally  a 
great  many  and  have  had  immediate  contacts 
with  not  a  few.  I  have  found  them  well 
trained,  cultivated,  hard-working,  and  cou- 
setontlous.  Very  many  have  been  edtioatsd 
la  Europe  or  Amsrlca  or  both  They  have 
hlith  Ideals  and  are  asalous  for  effectively 
realizing  them.  They  have  don*  great  things 
tor  general  popular  edocaUon. 

At  this  point  I  must  spsak  aspsdally  of 
Dr  Ch;n  Lt-fu.  MlnUter  of  Organisation  and 
head  of  the  Kuomlntang  He  is  well  known 
for  deep  love  of  the  country  and  Its  people. 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  its  problems, 
aealous  in  search  of  satisfactory  solutions, 
and  poHesacd  of  tbe  ability  and  determina- 
tion to  do  what  Is  needful  toward  Improving 
conditions  disarranged  by  war  and  long 
hostile  occupation,  and  to  build  for  the 
future  Withal,  he  la  a  thoughtful,  consclen- 
tlotis.  diligent  scholar.  His  book.  Philosophy 
of  Life,  which  Is  now  beli^  published  In 
translation  In  New  Tork.  has  hiid  wide  cir- 
culation and  Influence,  over  250.000  copies  of 
the  Chinese  version  having  been  sold. 

Especially  be  will  long  be  known  and 
honored  for  his  work  when  Ulnlster  of  Edu- 
cation. He  took  office  In  the  trying  time  of 
war  wi'h  Japan,  and  under  every  difficulty 
provided  subsidies  for  refugee  students  and 
teachers,  aid  for  the  Ul  and  Indigent,  and 
work  for  those  In  need  of  jobs.  He  organized 
removal  of  educational  institutions  from 
occupied  regions  to  the  Interior.  He  intro- 
duced pensions  for  the  workers  In  education 
Durini;  his  term  he  reduced  Illiteracy  from 
75  percent  of  the  population  to  about  SO 
percent.  He  made  tb*  educational  system 
more  soiplstely  national  and  fixed  reason- 
sble  stsnrtatda  for  profsssorshlps  and  cur- 
ricula In  higher  education. 

Of  those  with  whom  I  have  tittn  more  im- 
mediately associated  I  might  nsme  Sun  Fo. 
vice  president  of  the  Republic,  educated  at 
Columbia,  a  true  suteaman  of  genuinely 
liberal  outlook:  Tai  Chl-tao.  ptssMtant  of  tbs 
■xamlnlng  Yuan,  one  of  the  dlsetplss  of  Sun 
Tat-aen.  well  grounded  on  tK>th  western  and 
Chinese  learning:  Gen.  Pal  Chimg-hsl,  mln- 
tater  of  national  defense:  Dr.  Cbu  Cheng, 
president  of  the  Judical  Tuan.  ssslom  to 
adapt  the  Interpretation  and  appUsattoa  of 
the  codes  to  th«  life  and  traditional  culture 
of  the  Chinese  people,  whoa*  brochure  on  tbe 


reconstruction  of  the  Chinese  system  of  law 
UMn  the  Harvard  law  school  library:  Dr. 
Hsleb  Kwan-sbeng.  mlnUter  of  Justice, 
docteur  en  droit  of  the  University  of  Paris, 
author  of  a  history  of  Chinese  law.  a  scholar, 
a  Wise  adminlatrator.  with  vision  as  to  the 
future  of  Chinese  law:  Dr.  Chu  Chla-hua. 
minister  of  education,  educated  In  Germany. 
an  energetic  administrator  of  comprehensive 
vision,  thoroughly  aware  of  the  needa  of 
legnl  education  for  which  he  Is  doing  much: 
Dr.  Wang  Cbun(?-hui.  the  well  known  trsns- 
lator  of  tbe  German  civil  code  into  Engllah. 
a  Jurlat  of  world-wide  repute:  Judge  Tun- 
kuan  Kuo.  president  of  the  high  court  at 
Shangnal.  who.  finding  on  his  dockets  130 
easss  a  year  involving  the  confilcts  of  lawa. 
atudl^.  Beale'B  cases  on  the  conflict  of  laws 
along  with  the  continental  treatises  All  of 
ttoass  ars  wsll-tralnsd  men  of  experience  and 
of  marked  general  culture  as  well  as  pro- 
fidsncy  In  their  Immedlste  tasks.  They 
would  stand  out  among  oflldala.  law  ofllcera. 
and  Jtidges  In  any  land.  Such  men  are  a 
standing  refutation  of  what  I  read  In  Amer- 
ican newspapers  ss  to  public  men  In  China. 
And  here  let  me  say  a  word  about  the 
President.  As  I  have  seen  hlro.  he  Is  a  man 
of  tcnaclotia  purpcae.  Arm,  Industrious,  of 
good  asns*.  talking  little  but  asking  questions 
straight  to  tbe  mark  snd  going  to  the  bottom 
of  things,  zealous  to  ellect  a  reconstruction  of 
th*  country  after  Its  many  vlciaaltudes.  and 
wttb  genuine  desire  to  establish  a  practical, 
not  a  mere  paper,  deooocratic  national  gov- 
ernment alone  reallstlcially  ooaeelved  lines. 

When  I  cams  to  Nanking  In  June  of  I94A. 
the  government  was  Just  getting  back  from 
8  years  of  temporary  establishment  at 
Chungking  while  all  of  eastern  China  was 
In  boatlle  occupation.  At  that  tims  the  cap- 
lul  had  been  stripped  bare.  Wken  I  re- 
turned a  year  later  the  improvement  waa  re- 
nuu-kable.  Ueana  of  transporStlon  which 
had  been  destroyed  have  been  replaced, 
buildings  have  been  rebuilt,  hotises  left  as 
empty  shells  have  been  refurbished,  new 
botises  and  buildings  are  going  up  on  every 
side  The  Chinese  are  an  exceptionally  In- 
dustrlous  people.  On  every  band  they  are 
at  work  btislly  restoring  patiently  and  effec- 
tively although  with  grlcvoualy  limited  means 
and  facilities.  , 

Rastoratlon  of  educational  Institutions  has 
been  a  hsrd  task.  To  speak  only  of  the  In- 
stitutions of  higher  learning,  when  the  war 
ended  18  of  19  national  universities  and  19 
private  universities  (almost  all)  were  In  tem- 
porary locations  in  the  mountainous  west, 
and  gradtially  came  back  to  find  themselves 
stripped  of  libraries,  laboratory  equipment, 
and  furniture,  and  with  buildings  at  least 
In  need  of  repair  and  usually  of  restoration. 
To  keep  these  Institutions  going  during  the 
war  was  a  notable  feat  and  to  restore  them 
rapidly  has  been  no  less  a  feat.  Keeping 
the  administration  of  Jxutlce  going,  making 
Improvements  In  organization  and  procedure, 
and  conducting  an  experimental  court  to  try 
out  the  code  of  procedure  were  no  less  re- 
markable achievements  When  the  Ministry 
of  Jiistlce  got  back  from  Chungking.  In  less 
than  a  year  from  the  Jap.-inese  surrender.  It 
had  the  machinery  of  Justice  moving  again 
except  in  Communlst-held  areas. 

Doing  all  this  and  much  mere.  It  has  been 
necessary  to  provide  for  tbe  host  of  war 
orphans  and  for  a  host  of  refugees  liberated 
by  the  Ccmmunlsts  by  driving  them  from 
their  homes,  destroying  tl^lr  crops  and  strip- 
ping them  of  everything  they  had  The 
Chinese  people  are  responding  nobly  to  these 
added  btudena. 

uoDtan  coNSTlTtrnoN 

On  the  political  side,  s  modern  constitu- 
tion, not  a  mere  copy  of  any  other,  but  with 
much  in  the  way  of  original  oontrlbutkm  and 
tied  to  Chinese  conditMM  and  tradlikmal 
culture,  was  adopted  In  1946  and  took  effect 
at   ths  end  of   1947.    It  U  based  on  thrss 
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principles  laid  down  by  Sun  Tat -sen.  the 
founder  of  the  republic,  namely,  a  unitary 
government,  guaranteed  Individual  rights, 
and  a  service  rather  than  a  police  state, 
which  waa  well  developed.  There  la  pro- 
vision for  final  Judicial  Interpretation  cf  the 
constitution  and  securing  of  the  rights  guar- 
anteed ^y  the  bill  of  rights. 

The  first  elections  have  been  held  under 
tbe  oonatltutiou.  aiKl.  at  any  rate,  tbe  ma- 
chinery of  constitutional  government  has 
been  started.  I  hear  complaints  from 
America  about  the  saoaU  proportion  who 
voted  But  voting  waa  a  new  Idea  to  the 
mass  of  tbe  people.  Banners  acrosa  streets 
and  trueks  with  strsamers,  as  well  as  posters 
and  loud  speakers  could  not  bring  out  a  large 
number  who  were  perfectly  satisfied  with  the 
gtjvemment.  An  Intelligent  Chinese  tells 
me  that  many  with  whom  he  talked  seemed 
to  feel  that  If  they  were  satisfied  there  was 
no  need  to  vote.  Only  If  one  were  dissatis- 
fied did  he  need  go  to  that  trouble. 

But  I  read  In  American  accounts  of  China 
that  the  Government  Is  doing  nothing  for  tbe 
peasants.  On  the  contrary,  it  Is  doing  tbe 
most  practical  thing  for  them  In  furthering 
improved  methods  of  agriculture  with  the 
help  of  American  advisers.  Here.  too.  re- 
markable progress  has  been  made.  It  should 
be  remembered  that  the  percentage  of  farm 
tenancy  is  lees  In  China  than  In  the  United 
States  Before  any  radical  change  In  the 
intern  of  ownership,  there  Is  need  to  set 
law  and  order,  finance,  industry,  and  trans- 
portation on  a  firm  basis  and  undo  the 
damage  done  In  the  8  years  of  Japanese 
occupation  and  subsequent  Communist 
"liberation." 

LZCAL  ETsmr 

China  has  excellent  codes,  and  many  able 
and  well-trained  legal  scholars  able  to  In- 
terpret and  apply  them,  but  with  legal  edu- 
cation held  up  or  hindered  by  8  years  of  war 
on  Chines*  soil,  needs  many  more  well- 
trained  Judpee  and  lawyers  than  the  scboola 
have  been  able  to  turn  out.  Also  there  Is  a 
real  problem  of  adapting  modem  codes  on 
the  continental  European  model  to  Chines* 
life,  modes  of  thought  and  environment. 
The  question  of  comparative  law  or  history 
as  a  bittls  of  Chinese  Isw  of  today  Is  discussed 
to  a  paper  I  have  written  for  the  Harvard 
Law  Review.  Agair  there  la  need  of  making 
the  Judicial  organization,  which  is  excellent 
as  a  paper  scheme,  achieve  Its  full  possibil- 
ities In  action.  Accordingly,  I  have  advised 
a  program  In  five  parts:  surveys:  confer- 
ences: the  preparation  by  an  organization, 
on  the  general  model  of  the  American  Law 
Institute,  of  an  exposition  of  Chinese  law 
for  use  In  law  teaching,  in  Interpretation  and 
application  of  tbe  codes,  and  as  a  guide  for 
practitioners:  a  survey  and  appraisal  of  legal 
education  and  ascertainment  of  Its  needs; 
and  study  of  the  organization  of  tbe  prac- 
ticing profession  and  what  may  be  needed 
In  that  cannection. 


Forgotten  People 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HELEN  GAHAGAN  DOUGLAS 

or   CAUrORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  11.  1948 

Mrs.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
following  editorial  from  the  New  York 
Times  of  March  1,  1948,  Is  an  appeal  to 
the  conscience  of  Congress.  It  Is  to  be 
hoped  that  the  present  Congress  will  un- 
derstand at  long  last  the  very  necessity 
of  passing  the  Stratton  bill: 


yOaCOTTEIf     PBOFLX 

How  much  longer  will  it  take  for  Congress 
to  get  back  to  the  displaced  persons'  problem? 

More  than  100  national  organizations — 
veteran,  rellglotis,  civic,  government,  wel- 
fare— favor  emergency  legislation  to  ease 
their  plight,  the  majority  backing  the  Strat- 
ton bill  to  admit  100,000  DP"s  a  year  for  4 
years.  The  Justice  of  this  Is  self-evident. 
There  are  850.000  men,  women  and  children 
In  the  German.  Atistrian,  and  Italian  camps, 
mostly  from  Poland,  the  Baltic  States  and 
eastern  Burope.  Under  our  archaic  quota 
aystsm.  no  rssaonable  numbers  could  ever  be 
rescued  by  us  because  nearly  two-thirds  of 
the  qtiotas  are  still  set  aside  for  Great  Britain 
and  Germany.  Thus  the  honorable  solution 
lies  with  emergency  measures.  As  Secretary 
Marshall  summed  it  tip  in  the  Hotise  hearings 
last  July:  "If  we  practice  what  we  preach,  if 
we  admit  a  substantial  number  of  these 
people  as  immigrants  *  *  *  we  will  also 
confirm  our  moral  leadership  and  demon - 
Etrate  that  we  are  not  retreating  behind  the 
Atlantic  Ocean." 

That  many  people  are  clearly  ted  up  with 
the  timid  men  of  Congress  whose  xenophobia 
has  obstructed  action  on  any  DP  bill  is  point- 
ed up  by  the  grass  roots  movement  in  half 
a  dosen  SUtes  In  tbe  North  and  Middle  West 
In  favor  of  action  on  this  question.  It  is 
hard  to  believe  that  Congress  can  ignore,  or 
wants  to  Ignore,  this  local  sentiment.  More- 
over, members  of  tbe  congressional  subcom- 
mittee who  visited  tbe  DP  camps  last  fall 
have  said  that  "most  of  these  people  •  •  • 
will  be  an  asset,  and  not  a  liability,  to  the 
Western  World."  Tbe  present  session  is 
nearly  2  months  old.  The  House  has  cleared 
its  decks  for  action  on  many  questiona. 
This  Is  one  biunan  question  which  deserves 
attention. 


UMT-ERP,  Draft,  and  Tax  Reductioii 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RAY  J.  MADDEN 

or  IKDIANA 

m  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  22.  1948 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fol- 
lowing editorial  by  H.  B.  Snyder,  editor 
of  the  Gary  Post-Tribune,  Garj,  Ind., 
sets  out  some  common  sense  thinking 
regarding  our  present  international  and 
domestic  problems. 

The  Gary  Post-Tribune,  a  strong  ad- 
vocate for  tax  reduction,  rightfully 
classifies  this  legislation  as  secondary 
matter  now,  considering  the  critclal  de- 
velopment in  our  foreign  situation. 

Each  Member  of  the  House  should 
read  the  thoughts  set  out  in  the  follow- 
ing editorial: 

President  Truman  made  a  good  start  yes- 
terday in  his  effort  to  meet  the  Russian 
threat.  He  called  for  the  immediate  pass- 
age of  the  European  recovery  plan  legislation 
and  this  is  being  hurried  and  wlU  doubtless 
become  a  law  within  a  few  days.  He  called 
for  passage  of  the  universal  military  training 
bill  and  for  a  revlTal  ol  some  ft^nn  of  selec- 
tive service. 

TTiere  Is  a  great  deal  of  opposition  to  UMT 
and  we  doubt  that  Congress  will  pass  the 
bill.  In  taking  this  stand  we  think  It  has 
good  grotind.  The  purpose  of  the  bill  Is  to 
provide  for  long-term  training  and  has  no 
relationship  to  tbe  present  emergency.  Later 
on  It  or  some  simllsr  bill  soay  fit  into  the 
picture,  but  for  the  time  being  UMT  will  not 
make  us  militarily  mors  fit  to  meet  Russian 


However,  a  return  to  selective  service  will 
do  that,  and  in  asking  for  a  revival  of  some 
form  of  the  draft  the  President  appears  to 
have  made  a  correct  appraisal  of  our  needs. 
Oiu"  services  are  short  of  men  and  are  unable 
to  secure  them  throxigb  voluntary  enlist- 
ment, so  if  tbey  are  to  be  brought  up  to  the 
strength  tbe  crisis  requires  the  draft  must  be 
resorted  to. 

At  this  time  no  one  can  foresee  what 
forces  wiU  be  needed  to  meet  the  Russian 
threat,  but  we  must  prepare  to  meet  that 
threat  no  matter  what  it  will  be.  The  Presi- 
dent spoke  the  truth  about  Russia  and  our 
only  criticism  of  him  Is  that  he  did  not  speak 
sooner  and  probably  did  not  ask  for  all 
tbe  legislation  Congress  should  provide. 

What  we  must  keep  constantly  In  mind 
now  Is  that  we  must  do  all  that  Is  needed 
to  make  us  strong  enough  to  meet  the  Rus- 
sian threat  no  matter  what  It  may  be.  In 
doing  so  we  have  our  best  chance  of  pre- 
venting war  A  big  Increase  In  our  military 
strength  may  not  keep  us  out  ol  war,  but 
It  offers  the  only  chance  we  have  to  escape 
another  devastating  conflict. 

That  being  true,  we  cannot  afford  half- 
way measures.  Nor  can  we  afford  delay. 
It  Is  the  business  of  Cor.grees  and  the  Presi- 
dent to  make  all  the  necessary  moves  now 
to  put  this  country  on  a  war  basis.  This 
does  not  necessarily  mean,  unless  Russia  so 
wills  It,  that  we  must  rebuild  our  disinte- 
grated military  machine  to  the  old  scale. 
But  It  does  mean  that  we  should  make  all 
the  preliminary  moves  to  provide  the  kind 
and  size  of  fighting  force  the  developing 
situation  calls  for. 

Chiefly  this  means  that  until  this  emer- 
gency passes  we  must  forget  about  secondary 
matters  and  think  chiefly  of  our  security 
and  the  measures  necessary  for  Its  continu- 
ance. It  will  be  too  bad  If  we  have  to  give 
up  tax  reduction  but  our  future  Is  vastly 
more  Important  than  this  popular  measure. 

Some  critics  say  the  President's  speeches 
were  political  and  to  a  degree  they  may  have 
been,  but  they  did  tell  the  truth  about  our 
danger  and  about  Russia's  attitude.  And 
that  is  all  that  matters  now. 


European  Recovery  Pro-am 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WALTER  B.  HUBER 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  22,  1948 

Mr.  HUBER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  statement : 

STATEMENT  MADE  BT  C.  A.  WETGANDT.  OF  THS 
OHIO  FARM  BUREAU  FEDERATION.  TO  OHIO'S 
CONGRESSMEN  IN  THE  SPEAKFH'S  DINING  SOOM 
OF  THE  HCUEE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES  AT  WASH- 
INGTON, D.  C,  ON  MARCH  3.  IMS,  OH  THB 
CtTSOPEAH    RECOVXXT    PBOGRAM 

Honorable  Congressmen,  farmers  of  the 
Midwest  have  become  alarmed  and  aroused 
at  the  onward  march  of  communism  through- 
out the  world,  and  the  tremendous  cost  in- 
volved in  an  uncertain  program  designed  to 
arrest  the  further  spread  of  communistic 
Influence  over  western  Europe.  This  has 
caused  the  farmer  to  use  every  means  possi- 
ble to  learn  the  true  facts,  such  as  the  radio, 
the  press,  consul  Ution  with  high  Govern- 
ment officials,  and  particularly  the  testimoay 
presented  to  the  committees  in  Congress  so 
that  he  can  get  a  true  appraisal  of  the  whole 
problem. 

The  farmers,  after  diligent  search  snd 
study,   hsve   concluded  that  help   must   be 
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to    western    lurop*    In    ■    mflcient 

and  quick  eaeogfe  to  effectively  itcp 

dcatnictlve   onward    march   of   commu- 

Pannera  are  no  longer  Uolatlonlsta. 

bcUera   we   are   faced   with   the   ttarlc 

ty  ot  war  or  peace  In  no  uncertain  terms. 

rill  no  longer  sit  back,  rest  on  our  laurels. 

expect  the  world  to  go  by  our  door.    We 

that   communism    in    all    Its   deadly 

unchecked,  would  not  hesitate  to  walk 

Into  our  door.    The  place  to  stop  com> 

Is  In  Europe,  and  the  time  Is  now. 

should  never  be  allowed  to  get 

In  America. 

are  not  unwilling  to  pay  their  (air 
m   helping  to  feed  hungry  people  of 
world,  to  buy  farm  machinery  snd  fer- 
whereby  they  can  help  themselves  to 
abundant  living      Farmeri  are  gen> 
opposed  to  doles  or  relief.     We  believe 
only    a    minimum    amount    should    be 
t  for  relief  and  that  only  to  assist  west- 
Europe  until  they  can  become  self-sup- 
Recovery  Is  what  we  want,  not  relief, 
pay  their  Uxes  the  hard  way.  that 
>y  the  sweat  of  their   brow.     They  are 
to  wastage  In  any  form.    They  want 
nable    safegxiards    placed    around    this 
expenditure  of  money  so  that  It  will 
ised  wisely,  yet  they  do  not  want  to  see 
restricted  that  It  will  prevent  a  good 
being  done.     We  want   to  see  a  work- 
and    effective   pro-am    developed    and 
out.     We  believe  that  conditions  de- 
prumpt   action.     If  It   Is   true   that   a 
recovery  program  stands  t>etween 
and  peace,  then  the  responsibility  rests 
the  Congress  to  act  quick  enough  and 
enough  to  save  145.000.000  of  our  citl- 
from  the  horrors  of  another  war.     We 
of  the  Midwest  have  the  confidence 
he  good  Judgment   and   wisdom  of  our 
that  they  will  set  before  It  Is 
ate. 

have  never  failed  to  produce  food 

called  upon,  by  their  Government;  they 

work  long  hours  with  a  shortage  of  ma- 

agaln  If  necessary  to  stamp  out  the 

of  communism.     We  want  the  door 

open   at  all   times   t>etween   our  State 

ment  and  alt  other  countries  for  con- 

peaceful  negotiations, 
the   farmers   another   war   is   unthlnk- 
Delay  la  inexcusable:  get  the  Marshall 
working  at  once.     Let's  face  the  cold, 
t  facts  with  firmness  and  a  con- 
on  that  freedom-loving  people  will  not 
I  lade  slaves  and  trampled  under  foot  by 
and  cruel  governments. 
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TkcM  Days 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FREDERICK  C.  SMITH 

or  OHIO 
IH  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATTVKS 


remiarks 
Mr 


Monday.  March  22.  1948 


\r.  SMITH  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker, 
und^r  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my 
in  the  Record.  I  include  therein 
lOeorge  E.  Sokolsky's  March  19.  1948. 
column  from  the  Washington  (D.  C.  > 
Tine  es- He  raid,  which,  to  me,  is  a  very 
pertinent  article: 
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MTS 

(By  Geor^  B.  Sokolaky) 

record  otight  to  be  kept  very  straight 

these  days   of   alarms    and    excitements 

historical   error  can   never    be   corrected. 

up  a  chain  of  events  which  moves  In 

lirectlon  set  by  the  error  until  It  wears 

out.  or  Is  diverted  by  other  eventa  or 

stepped  by  force. 


Among  a  free  people,  those  who  parttcl- 
pated  In  the  errors  must  be  held  reapoBidble 
for  them.  It  may  tM  pleasant  for  those  who 
built  reputations  and  made  political  profit 
by  making  mlsukes  to  have  us  forget  what 
they  did  and  said  when  the  going  was 
imooth. 

HoWTwr.  now  that  their  mistakes  are  be- 
ing tMneiMed.  they  shout.  "Stop  thief!"  We 
bave  to  assume  that  those  who  supported 
Roosevelt's  policy  at  Tehran  and  Talta  and 
Truman's  policy  at  Potsdam,  and  such  trivia 
as  Dumbarton  Oaks  and  Bretton  Woods,  axe 
responsible  for  our  present  misfortunes.  It 
will  svall  them  nothing,  for  they  face  the 
facts  of  their  own  incompetence.  There  is 
no  longer  any  cover-up. 

Therefore,  when  Jimmy  Byrnes  or  George 
Marshall  or  Averell  Harrlman  gets  terribly 
excited  about  the  evUs  of  the  Russians.  I 
challenge  them  to  deny  the  charge  that  they 
were  aceewories  before  the  event,  that  they 
condoned  In  advance  the  rape  of  European 
elviltxatlon  by  Stalin,  that  Pranklln  D. 
Roosevelt  and  Winston  Churchill.  In  ad- 
vance, consented  to  the  despoliation  of  our 
allies  and  the  countries  we  liberated  At 
Potsdam.  President  Truman  Joined  In  these 
operations. 

Now.  were  these  men  and  others  to  confess 
their  sins,  were  they  to  assume  moral  re- 
sponsibility for  what  they  did.  even  If  they 
pleaded  ignorance.  It  would  be  possible  to 
forgive  them  while  pitying  the  country  that 
fell  Into  their  hands. 

But  when  they  deliberately  reverse  them- 
selves and.  shouting  louder  than  anyone 
else,  demand  a  war  to  correct  their  errors,  we 
must  z$kj  to  them  that  If  it  is  another  war 
they  managed  to  get  for  ua.  we  may  have  no 
alternative  but  to  offer  our  sons  as  sacrlflces. 
but  we  want  t>etter.  more  competent,  and 
more  truthful  managitrT  We  cannot  trust 
those  who  lied  to  va 

On  Febrtuury  13.  IMS.  It  was  reported  that 
War  Mobilization  Director  James  F.  Byrnes 
returned  to  Washington  from  Talta  and  dis- 
closed that  President  Roosevelt  proposed  the 
formula  for  the  solution  of  the  Polish  ques- 
tion. BiAr.  Byrnes  did  not  say  that  he.  Byrnes, 
opposed  that  solution  nor  did  he  tell  us 
then  that  other  arrangements  were  made 
there,  even  an  arrangement  making  Soviet 
Russia  the  successor  to  Japan's  rights  and 
privileges  In  Manchuria  In  direct  violation 
of  our  treaties  with  China  since  1844  and 
constantly  renewed. 

Mr.  Byrnes  said  nothing  about  that.  Nor 
did  Oeneral  Marshall  or  Averell  Harrlman. 
or  any  of  the  ex-New  Demi  commentators 
who  are  trying  to  run  General  Elsenhower  on 
the  Democratic  ticket  as  part  of  a  war  scare. 

On  June  15.  1»45.  General  Elsenhower  told 
a  prew  conference  in  Paris  that  so  far  as  he 
Is  concerned,  there  is  nothing  to  Indicate 
that  cooperation  with  the  Russians  Is  im- 
poaslble. 

He  said  that  "peace  lies  with  all  the 
peoples  of  the  world,  not  Just  for  the  moment 
with  some  political  leader."  I  never  quite 
knew  how  the  people  would  produce  peace 
unless  they  did  it  through  their  political 
leaders  in  control  of  their  government. 

The  fact  Is  that  they  have  not  produced 
a  peace,  nor  a  peace  treaty,  nor  a  formula 
for  peace,  and  they  are  all  again  talking 
about  another  war  as  though  it  were  sea- 
■ooal.  like  Easter  or  Christmas. 

As  for  General  Eisenhower's  belief  in  our 
ability  to  cooperate  with  the  Russians  in 
June  1945.  he  said  that  after  Tehran  and 
Talu.  and  he  must  have  known  in  his  posi- 
tion what  was  done  at  those  conferences,  or 
perhaps  he  was  as  deceived  as  Mr.  Hull  seems 
to  have  been. 

At  any  rate,  those  who  connived  at  Tehran 
and  Talta  and  those  who  condoned  and 
defended  Tehran  and  Talta  ought  not  to 
be  believed.    They  are  not  to  be  trusted. 


Until  we  get  a  new  and  undefUed  leader- 
ahlp.  there  Is  no  need  of  alarms,  excursions, 
and  Incitements. 

If  Soviet  Russia  chooses  to  make  war  on 
tis.  let  her  not  face  those  who  helped  Stalin 
to  deceive  the  American  people. 


Fort  Gadsden  National  Monament 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  L.  F.  SIKES 

or  rLoaiDs 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  22.  1948 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  today 
introducing  a  measure  to  create  the  Port 
Oadsden  National  Monument.  In  the 
Apalachicola  National  Forest  In  Liberty 
County.  Pla.  Rich  In  history,  this  area 
should  be  preserved  for  posterity.  I  have 
visited  old  Port  Gadsden,  walked  along 
its  earthworks,  seen  its  long  abandoned 
graves,  climbed  the  earthen  mounds 
which  some  say  were  watch  mounds  and 
others  say  are  Indian  burial  mounds.  I 
have  stood  In  its  crater  where  300  de- 
fenders were  blasted  into  eternity  by  the 
explosion  of  its  powder  magazine. 

W.  T.  Cash,  State  librarian  and  au- 
thority on  Plorida  history,  says  In  his 
Story  of  Florida: 

Col.  Edward  Ntcholls,  whom  Jackson  drove 
out  of  Penaacols.  later  in  1814.  sailed  up  the 
Apalachicola  and  a  short  distance  from  the 
stream  buUt  a  fort  for  the  protection  of  the 
Indian  allies  of  the  BrltUh.  Later  he 
strengthened  the  fort  and  supplied  it  with 
munitions  of  war. 

Colonel  Nicholls,  whatever  were  his  inten- 
tions, had  done  the  Semlnoles  and  their 
Creek  allies  a  vast  amount  of  harm.  The 
fort  he  built  them  was  worse  than  useless 
to  their  cause,  for  the  Indians,  not  liking  the 
close  confinement  of  garrison  duty,  would 
not  remain  in  it.  Seeing  Its  value  fcr  their 
protection,  fugitive  Negroes  living  in  the 
Apalachcola  River  region  were  soon  cccupy- 
Ing  the  fort  the  red  men  had  failed  to  use, 
and  not  only  making  trouble  for  the  whites, 
but  for  the  Indians  as  well.  It  is  but  correct 
to  say  that  the  Negro  Fort,  as  it  was  called 
after  the  blacks  came  to  occupy  it.  iras  an 
indirect  cause  of  the  first  Seminole  War  in 
Florida  and  the  punishment  the  Indlins  re- 
ceived on  account  of  It. 

Indians  resented  the  Negroes  takliig  over 
their  fort  and  requested  Its  return. 

Thetr  request  went  unheeded  an<l,  sup- 
plied with  ammunition,  as  the  fott  was, 
James  Parton  is  doubtless  right  when  he 
avers  that  all  the  Indians  in  North  America 
could  not  have  taken  it. 

Nevertheless  for  all  the  strength  of  the 
Negro  Fort.  Its  existence  was  soon  to  "?nd. 

The  Negro  Fort  became  a  menace  to  the 
American  frontier,  and  numbers  of  crimes 
were  committed  by  the  Negroes,  who  de- 
pended upon  t.he  fort  for  their  protection. 

The  United  States  Government,  as  well  as 
American  clth^ns  on  the  Chattahoochee  and 
Flint  Rivers  nade  considerable  tise  of  the 
Apalachicola  River,  and  when  it  found  that 
the  navigation  of  that  river  was  men.iced  by 
the  Negro  Port,  the  American  Oovei-nment 
gave  orders  for  iu  destruction.  Colonel 
Clinch  was  dispatched  overland  to  attick  the 
fort  and  gunboats  werr*  ordered  to  pro- 
ceed up  the  Apalachicola  Rive  to  Join  in  its 
siege.  Soon  after  action  was  opened,  a  hot 
shot  from  an  American  gunboat  on  July  27. 
1818.  struck  a  powder  magazine  within  the 
fort,  and  not  only  destroyed  the  work,  but 
killed  or  wounded  most  of  its  334  occjpants. 
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Dtplonacy,  Old  aad  New 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALVIN  E.  O'KONSKI 

or  wmootnai 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  22,  1948 

Mr.  OXON8KI.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  these 
troublous  times  our  Nation  and  its  peo- 
ple should  be  extremely  alert  to  the  ac- 
and  weaknesses  of  our 
itives  In  foreign  lands.  One  of 
the  chief  reasons  for  the  present  state 
of  the  world  Is  the  fact  that  In  most 
parts  of  the  world  we  had  mediocre  If 
not  incompetent  representatives  In  the 
most  critical  part  of  our  Nation's  his- 
tory. 

Now  more  than  ever  we  must  sepa- 
rate and  distinguish  the  good  from  the 
bad  in  our  foreign  service.  We  must 
search  how  our  foreign  representatives 
rate  with  not  only  our  own  people  but 
with  the  people  of  nations  wherein  they 
are  carrying  on  our  work.  In  this  crit- 
ical hour  it  Is  a  revelation  to  learn  from 
one  nation  of  the  high  standing  of  our 
Ambassador  and  his  work.  That  nation 
is  Australia  and  the  Ambassador  is  Rob- 
ert Butler. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  here  an  article 
from  an  Australian  newsman  which  ap- 
peared widespread  throughout  "the  land 
down  under."  I  recommend  that  every 
Member  of  Congress  read  this  article. 
It  would  be  gratifying  to  our  Nation  If 
more  such  reports  were  made  in  other 
lands.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ln.sert  this  article 
in  the  Record  for  all  to  see: 

DU>LOMACT,  OU>  AMD  NFW 

(By  Alwyn  L.  Powell) 

Apart  from  diplomatic  relations  between 
countries  there  is  the  ticklish  business  of 
diplomatic  relations  between  diplomats. 
Fortunately  countries  do  not  have  personali- 
ties, but  foreign  representatives  too  often  do. 
It  is  a  strange  paradox  that  in  some  countries 
where  the  best  relations  exist  they  are  not  so 
adequately  expressed  by  their  representa- 
tives; or  that  when  unfriendly  terms  do  exist 
the  sequence  of  note  writing  eventuates  in  a 
strange  friendship. 

In  this  regard  Australia  and  America  are 
doubly  fortunate.  There  has  never  been 
anything  but  a  friendly  regard  lor  each  oth- 
er's country.  There  may  have  been  criticism, 
a  little  Jealousy,  a  little  condenscecslon.  but 
no  more  than  between  big  and  little  brothers. 
And  now  there  Is  nothing  but  complete 
friendliness  and  teamwork  between  Its  rep- 
resentatives here.  Ambassador  Butler  and 
Foreign  Minister  Dr.  Evatt  like  each  other. 
Mr.  Butler  and  Dr.  Evatt  work  well  together. 

There  is  a  new-style  diplomacy  aboard. 
The  old-style  ambassador,  with  his  artful 
nuances  of  fact,  his  secret  closetings  with 
couriers  bearing  sealed  letters,  bis  formal  and 
veiled  notes,  his  game  of  hints,  gestures,  and 
expressions,  is  gone.  No  longer  can  Otto  von 
Bismarck  say:  "Nobody,  not  even  the  moet 
rabid  of  democrats,  can  imagine  without  ac- 
tual knowledge,  all  the  emptiness  and  quack- 
ery that  passes  for  diplomacy."  Today  all 
this  is  out.  The  best  diplomacy  Is  honest, 
straightforwardness,  hard  thinking,  and 
hard  talking.  Once,  if  you  spoke  the  truth 
to  a  diplomat  he  would  not  believe  you.  To- 
day he  generally  knows  whether  you  are 
telling  the  truth  or  not,  because  he  has  prob- 
ably heard  it  before. 


Since  Aostralia  and  Amerlea  raised  their 
foreign  represenution  to  Bmbaasy  status 
there  has  been  a  marked  change  in  effort  to 
create  better  understanding:  to  provide  more 
knowledge  in  detail.  There  has  been  a 
stimulas  oo  the  part  of  every  citizen,  cf 
course,  to  know  more.  Ttxen  are  more 
reaaoDS  for  being  Interested.  What  Mr.  But- 
ler and  Dr.  Evatt  have  been  doing  is  pro- 
viding more  momentum  for  that  stimultu. 
Tliey  have  ahown  that  they  can  get  along  as 
vrell  as  any  one  would  hope  to.  And  a  lot 
of  people  have  seen  thi^.  Dr.  Evatt  has  a 
wide  group  of  admirers.  If  he  seems  to  think 
this  American  is  smart.  Intelligent,  friendly, 
and  cooperative — well,  people  will  take  his 
word  for  it  and  go  on  from  there. 

Dr.  Evatt  publicly  stated  recently:  "Mr. 
Butler  has  not  only  shown  that  he  is  u 
friend  of  the  Australians  but  has  revealed 
that  he  te  keenly  aware  of  the  impertaaee  of 
closer  relattoaebipe  between  our  two  peoplee. 
The  United  States  Government  has  now  rati- 
fied the  South  Pacific  Commission.  During 
the  Canberra  conference,  at  which  the  con- 
stitution of  the  commission  was  drafted.  Mr. 
BuUer  was  most  helpful  and  demonstrated 
his  keen  interest  in  Australia's  position  and 
responaibilitles  in  the  Pactflc." 

A  diplomatic  statement?  Tea — under  the 
new  style  of  diplomacy  it  was  diplomatic  be- 
cause it  was  trtie.  Every  Canberra  pressman 
wiU  remember  the  South  Pacific  Conference. 
To  them  the  United  States  and  Australian 
representatives  were  the  most  interesting  be- 
cause in  this  part  of  the  world  those  are  the 
only  two  countries  that  seem  to  matter  in 
Pacific  affairs.  It  was  then  that  Dr.  Evatt 
and  Mr.  Butler  came  under  the  glare  of  the 
cynical  spotlight  of  the  political  correspond- 
ents. The  burning  light  revealed  not  a  crack 
or  a  flaw. 

The  friendship  that  some  would  luive 
called  forced,  opportune,  or  perhaps  faked 
was  shown  to  be  genuine.  Later  the  cor- 
respondents noticed  the  frequency  with 
which  this  was  expressed.  Dr.  Evatt  has 
been  many  times  a  visitor  and  guest  at  the 
American  Embassy.  It  goes  even  further 
than  that.  Mrs.  Butler  and  Mrs.  Evatt  are 
firm  friends  and  Catherine  and  Dr.  Evatt's 
daughter  display  a  natural  fondness  for  each 
other.  An  American  home-loving  man  and 
his  family  have  moved  ia,  to  be  welcomed  by 
an  Australian  of  the  same  type. 

Not  only  were  the  correspondents  at  first 
a  little  sceptical  but  other  diplomats  in 
Canberra's  Corps  were  a  little  bewildered. 
This  international  statesman.  Dr.  Evatt,  was 
reputed  to  have  been  a  little  difficult  to 
understand,  a  little  hard  to  get  to  know. 
They  were  interested  in  Mr.  Butler's  secret 
of  success.  Was  it  because  Australia  was 
seeking  special  friendliness  from  the  United 
States?  What  was  the  intrigue  behind  these 
frequent  visits  and  public  appearances  and 
statements?  These  members  of  tlie  diplo- 
matic corps,  in  looking  for  the  truth  failed 
to  recognize  it  staring  them  in  l,he  face. 
These  foreign  representatives  had  nut  recog- 
nized open  appreciation  was  the  resiilt  of 
open  cooperation.  They  had  not  leained  that 
in  the  hard  school  of  international  politics 
today  a  straightforward  conversatior.  brought 
more  understanding  than  all  the  veiled  ex- 
planation hand-delivered  on  white  vellum 
through  chancery  doors.  Even  in  the  modem 
city  of  Canberra  many  of  the  diplomats  were 
still  dwelling  in  the  old  world. 

Into  the  first  America*!  Embassy  La  Austra- 
lia had  come  a  type  of  diplomat  that,  to  Can- 
berra, was  something  new. 

To  understand  more  than  the  ovcT-all  rea- 
son why  these  two  forelgn-relatlonis  men  get 
along,  it  Is  only  necessary  to  look  at  their 
characters.  Mr.  Butler  has  never  had  any 
trouble  getting  along  with  people;  he  is  al- 
ways genuinely  interested  in  meeting  some- 
body, discovering  and  discussing  their  Inter- 
,ests.  He  has  Ijrought  to  Australia  with  him 
that  broad  grin  ol  the  Jovial  mldwestemera 


who  are  so  doaely  allied  in  nature  to  the 
average  rural  Australian.  He  is  a  man  who 
has  had  such  a  wide  diversion  of  interests 
and  activities,  and  on  such  a  large  scale,  that 
he  is  able  to  grasp  sttuation'k  speedily  and 
accurately.  His  acumen  has  enabled  him  to 
understand  Australia's  political  situation,  to 
summariae  it.  and  place  everything  in  Ite 
position  in  perspective.  He  has  not  done 
this  merely  by  sitting  in  Canberra,  but  he 
has  made  vlsiu  to  all  comers  of  the  conti- 
nent to  assess,  quietly,  the  value  of  what  he 
has  been  told,  and  in  a  land  of  hospiuilty 
Mr.  Butler  has  shown  he  appreciates  it  so 
much  that  his  hoepltality  most  certainly 
equals  that  he  has  been  given. 

Dr.  Evatt  too  has  a  career  sculptured  not 
in  small  dimensions.  Where  Mr  Butler  has 
earned  the  respect  of  the  world  ot  the  en- 
gineer. Dr.  Evatt  has  earned  the  respect  of 
the  lawyer  and  political  scienttsts.  His  early 
career  as  a  lawjrer  soon  developed  into  his 
appointment  as  high  court  judge.  Desir- 
ing to  go  further  and  feeling  that  the  po- 
litical labor  group  represented  tlie  medium 
through  which  he  could  exprers  his  thought 
best  he  eventually  became  Aostralia 's  For- 
eign Minister.  Maintaining  his  scholastic 
repute  he  has  gone  far  in  the  United  Nations 
Assembly  where,  as  he  had  done  before  In 
the  lab^r  group,  he  vigorously  represented 
the  rights  of  the  smaller  man. 

These  two  men  have  developed  in  stature 
through  the  university  of  achievement. 
Both  graduates  are  now  teaching  others  a 
lesson  of  straightforward,  straight  thinking 
diplomacy.  It  is  doing  Australian -American 
relations  a  lot  of  good. 


Sarajevo  Incident 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  W.  McCORMACK 

or  MASSACHUSFTTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPHESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  22.  1948 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der permission  to  extend  my  remarks  I 
include  an  editorial,  "Sarajevo  Inci- 
dent." appearing  in  the  Washington  Post 
of  March  22.  1946.  relating  to  the  trial 
and  persecution  by  the  Communist- 
controlled  government  of  Yugoslavia,  of 
another  spiritual  leader  of  his  flock, 
Rt.  Rev.  Varava  Nastich.  the  Orthodox 
bishop  of  Bosnia. 

Like  the  persecution  of  Archbishop 
Stepinats,  it  presents  to  us  the  vicious- 
ness  of  communism  and  that  it  Is  the 
enemy  of  all  religions.  It  also  conveys 
to  us  as  the  extraordinary  courage  of 
these  great  churchmen  who  would  rather 
face  death  or  imprisonment  than  to  fail 
to  perform  their  duty  to  God  and  to 
mankind. 

Those  among  us  who  oppose  the 
United  States  taking  effective  affirma- 
tive action  to  stop  the  progress  of 
atheistic  communism  might  well  stop, 
look,  and  Hsten,  and  learn  the  lessons 
the  persecution  of  these  two  brave 
churchmen  conveys  to  us,  as  well  as 
the  persecutions  resulting  in  the  death 
and  imprisonment  of  millions  of  other 
persons,  some  known  to  us,  but  most  of 
them  unknown. 

BAaAJCVO    UVCIUENT 

Through  a  leak  In  the  iron  ctirtaln  cornea 
the   news   of   another   propaganda   trial    tn 
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TltOB  avta.  The  Tlctlm  In  this  cmse  was  the 
Rt.  :  lev.  Varnava  Naatlch.  the  Orthodox 
blahc  p  of  Bosnia.  The  general  pattern  of  the 
trial  It  Sarajevo  followed  that  of  the  trials 
of  tl)»  Croatian  Roman  Catholic  Archbishop 
Stcptaau  and  the  Chetnlk  leader  Mlhallo- 
▼Itch  That  Is  to  aay.  Blahop  Naatlch  was 
•cctuMd  of  treaaon  against  the  regime. 

Wl  at  made  the  case  different  was  that  the 
Mshc  p  in  the  courtroom  boldly  admitted  the 
apecl  )c  charges  against  him.  He  acknowU 
that  he  bad  preached  against  Com- 
•t  tyranny,  that  he  bad  denounced  the 
Communists  (or  having  kept  the  UNRRA 
lea  for  themselves,  and  that  he  bad 
the  hope  that  an  American  Army 
C(  me  to  liberate  Yugoslsvia.  In  tbis, 
be  b'shop.  "I  spoke  what  all  the  peopls 
MalUng.  fs«llng  and  dsslrlng."    Hs  «r«it 
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Mlleve  wltb  people  here  and  everywhere 
tbiit  war  between  America  and  the 
■ovists  Is  Inevitable  But  rest  assured  the 
8ovu  ts  wUl  lose  that  wsr.  I  know  that  our 
ptop «  wUl  meet  the  American  Army  wltb 
elMvs." 

Ttt  bishop  also  refused  to  deny  that  he 

been  In  communication  with  the  rem- 

of  the  Chetntks.  which  Is  stUl  holding 

1  the  mountains  of  Pracha  and  Rogat- 

ind  which,  according  to  some  accounts. 

Men  greatly  strengthened   by  deserters 

Tito's    conscript    armies.     When    the 

referred  to  them  as  brave  men  ready 

down    their    lives   for    their    people, 

was  a  demonstration,  and  the  presld- 

udge,   the   Montenegrin,   Masan   Rado- 

angrily  ordered  the  spectators  cleared 

the   courtroom.     Bishop   Nastlch   was 

the  right  to  make  any  further  speech 

own  defense.     He  was  sentenced   to 

ytars  at   hard   labor,   which,   under   the 

eondittons  existing   In   the  slave  camps,   U 

y  equivalent  to  a  sentence  of  death 

hs  was  permitted  to  go  as  far  as  he 

probably  to  be  explained  by  the  Ig- 

and  Ineptitude  of  his  Judges.     Re- 

of   the   bishop's  defiance   are  said   to 

spread  rapidly  from  mouth  to  mou.'v 

as  propaganda  the  trial  recoiled  on  Its 

Incidentally,  Bishop  Nastlch  la  an 

by  birth,  a   native  of  Gary,   Ind. 

a  year  ago  he  was  elected  to  the  epls- 

of  the  Serbian  Orthodox  Church,  and 

ard  sent   to  Sarajevo  as  successor   to 

Metropolitan  Slmonlch.   who  was  slain 

Croatian  Ustachl  under  the  Oerman 

It  was  apparently  the  purpose 

tHe  regime  to  represent  him  as  an  agent 

lie  American   Imperialists,   but   the  re- 

ras  apparently  opposite  to  the  Intention. 
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Alabama  and  Negro  EducatioD 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  SAM  HOBBS 

or   ALABAM.\ 

[THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday.  March  22,  1948 

Mi.  HOBBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  eMend  my  remarks  in  the  Rxcoro.  I 
Incli  de  the  following  editorial  from  the 
Ann^ton  (Ala.)  Star  of  March  14.  1948: 

ALABAMA    AND    NSCSO    XDIXATION 

It  s  encouraging  to  note  that  so  dlstln* 
gulsh»l  a  MemtMr  of  the  United  States  Sen- 
ate a  I  ALEXAMDxa  Wn.KT.  of  Wisconsin,  has 
glTen  his  endorsement  to  the  proposed  estab- 
Itshncent  In  the  Southern  States  of  a  group 
of  rei  :lonal  colleges  and  universities  for  the 
hlgh<  r  education  of  both  Negro  and  whits 
stude  Its.  He  himself  studied  at  Augsburg 
Collet  •  In  Muineapolls.  pursued  his  studies 


In  law  at  the  University  of  Michigan,  and 
received  bis  LL.  B.  degres  at  the  University 
of  Wlscoiuin.  Thus  he  becomes  entitled  to 
speak  with  some  authority  on  regional  edu- 
cational values. 

In  view  of  their  low  per  capita  Income.  It 
has  been  Impossible  for  Southern  States  Indi- 
vidually to  finance  educational  liutltutlons 
that  equal  the  better  colleges  and  universi- 
ties in  the  East  and  West.  For  while  it  Is  a 
well-known  fact  that  some  of  the  oldest  uni- 
versities In  the  country  orlKlnated  In  the 
South;  after  the  war  between  the  States 
their  growth  was  greatly  retarded.  As  a  con- 
sequence southerners  have  been  compelled 
to  spend  millions  of  dollars  for  tbs  higher 
educstlon  of  tbelr  sons  and  daughters  In 
other  American  regions. 

But  If  we  set  cooperatively,  as  has  b««n 
propossd  by  the  goi>fOfs  of  the  Soutbsm 
Btstes,  we  csn  put  sn  end  to  this  dependence 
and.  lo  time,  build  up  as  fine  a  system  of 
higher  sdueatum  for  our  own  t>oys  and  girls 
as  now  obtains  in  any  other  part  of  the  world. 
We  say  this  sdvlsedly.  because  the  South 
today  Is  growing  more  rapidly  than  any  other 
American  region,  both  In  population  and  In 
wealth,  while  most  of  the  privately  endowed 
Institutions  of  the  North  upon  which  we  have 
had  to  depend  for  many  years  are  encounter- 
ing ever-increasing  financial  difficulties. 

It  is  unfortunate,  however,  as  stated  In 
Washington  last  Friday  by  Governor  Cald- 
well of  Florida,  that  this  question  of  regional 
education  In  the  South  should  have  come  up 
for  cotislderatlon  In  the  Congress  at  a  time 
when  the  so-called  civil  rights  program  is 
being  f(*tered  by  both  of  the  great  Ameri- 
can political  parties.  Tet  there  Is  no  essen- 
tial connection  whatsoever  between  the  two 
questions.  Senator  Wn.rr  and  others  so 
stated  before  a  meeting  of  the  Senate  Judi- 
ciary Committee  on  Friday,  although  It 
might  help  to  solve  a  "perplexing  problem," 
as  the  Senator  averred. 

Segregation  Is  sn  Issue  on  which  the  ma- 
jority race  In  the  South  will  not  compromise. 
Nevertheless,  every  year  more  white  per- 
sons sre  recognising  that  It  is  to  the  best 
interest  of  both  races  that  the  Negro  be  given 
equal  educational  opportunity  Accord- 
ingly, for  several  years  In  this  State  the  ad- 
vantage of  regionalism  has  been  given  ex- 
pression through  a  State  appropriation  to 
•etabllsh  scholarships  to  enable  Alabama  Ne- 
groes to  pursue  graduate  studies  In  colleges 
and  universities  where  segregation  does  not 
obtain. 

During  the  years  1945-47  alone  the  State 
helped  defray  the  expenses  of  some  88  Neg(ro 
graduate  students  at  some  of  the  best  uni- 
versities In  the  United  States.  Including 
Tale.  Northwestern,  Harvard.  Southern  Cali- 
fornia, Michigan,  Illtnols,  Chicago.  Ohio 
State.  Columbia.  Massachusetts  Tech.  and 
New  York,  not  to  mention  such  fine  exclu- 
sively Negro  schools  as  Atlanta,  Howard,  and 
Meharry.  In  addition  to  this,  the  State  also 
makes  an  appropriation  to  Tuskegee.  a  pri- 
vately endowed  Alabama  school  for  Negroes, 
for  graduate  work  in  specialized  studies. 

But  Alabama  Is  not  satisfied  merely  to 
help  educate  its  Negro  citizens  by  sending 
them  to  other  States.  On  the  other  band, 
the  State  school  t>oard  in  recent  years  has 
been  appropriating  proportionately  more  for 
the  colored  schools  than  for  the  white  schools. 
The  Increase  in  the  public  schools  during  the 
1946-47  school  year  amounted  to  464.4  per- 
cent for  the  total  school  enrollment,  or  437  6 
per  number  of  Negro  pupils  In  daily  attend- 
ance. And  as  a  result  of  the  recent  rati- 
fication of  the  education  amendment  to  the 
State  constitution,  the  record  for  this  year 
win  be  proportionately  better. 

It  is  in  the  field  of  higher  education  for 
Negroes,  however,  that  Aiahamw  has  made 
the  best  record.  Relatively  poor  as  we  are. 
we  now  are  able  to  twast  of  the  fact  that 
at  Montgomery  w«  have  ths  largest  NegrJ 


teachers  college  in  the  United  States  This 
school  now  is  an  A-ratlng,  4-year  college 
that  confers  the  Bachelor  of  Science  and 
Master  of  Science  degrees  In  educatloi.  The 
A.  and  M.  school  at  Normal,  near  Huntsvllle. 
also  has  been  given  college  status  with  A 
rating.  Both  schools  compare  more  than 
favorably  with  Tuskegee.  a  much  older  school, 
with  respect  to  the  numl>er  of  Doctor  of 
Philosophy  professors. 

The  following  summary  tells  the  story  of 
the  growth  *of  these  three  schools  very  graph- 
ically: Enrollment  for  the  regular  year  193  7- 
38  was  2.430:  for  1947-48  It  Is  5.110.  the  rel- 
ative figures  for  the  summer  school  being: 
1937  enrollment  3.837  and  for  1947  it  was 
&J93T.  The  numtier  of  degrees  gran«d  In- 
creased from  220  in  1937  38  to  6M  la  1947. 
Faculties  incressed  from  187  In  1937  to  8t>l 
In  1947-48  In  1937-38  the  sslsry  rsr  ge  was 
$6C6  to  13.000:  today  It  is  81.350  tu  18,000. 
The  value  of  property  and  equipment  baa 
Increased  during  tbs  same  period  from  $i.- 
470.303  to  #0.S03.994.  The  ststutory  sppro- 
prlstlon  has  enhanced  from  893.000  to  87ft2.> 
605,  an  increase  of  709  percent:  and  th« 
capital  outlay  by  the  SUte.  which  wat  noth- 
ing In  1987.  was  1030.278  last  year. 

Yet,  there  are  some  politically  minded  Ne- 
groes in  the  United  Sutes  today  vho  are 
rebelling  against  the  Idea  of  segregatlcn.  But 
it  is  significant  that  about  one-half  cf  those 
here  In  Alabama  who  were  given  the  option 
of  enrolling  In  nonsegregatlon  schx>Is  In 
the  North  under  scholarships  from  this  State, 
elected  to  attend  the  exclusively  Negro 
scbools  In  the  South.  These  schools  now 
existing  here  and  the  proposed  teglonal 
schools  will  glvs  the  Negro  an  opp<irtunlty 
to  show  what  be  can  do  by  himself  and  to 
disprove  the  fallscious  Idea  that  the  white 
man's  brain  is  Inherently  superior  to  his. 
Indeed,  It  is  through  education  fr^m  the 
grammar  school  to  the  university  for  whites 
and  blacks  alike  that  the  problems  now  be- 
setting the  two  peoples  In  their  interracial 
relations  must  needs  be  settled.  It  cannot 
be  done  by  force  of  law 


The  People's  Mandate  to  Conueis  Still 
Holdi 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ANGIER  L.  GOODWIN 

or  MASSACHCSETT.S 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  22.  1948 

Mr.  GOODWIN.  Mr.  Speaker  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Rec- 
ord. I  Include  an  editorial  from  the  Mel- 
rose (Mass.)  Free  Press  of  March  18, 
1948.  At  this  particular  time  wh  ,>n  con- 
gressional attention  is  so  largely  focused 
upon  International  affairs.  It  is  well  for 
us  to  remember  that  the  people  are  still 
very  much  concerned  over  the  domestic 
situation.    The  editorial  follows; 

THE  PXOrLC'S  ICANDATt  TO  CONGKZSS  Sn:.L  HOLDS 

George  Peck,  whose  column,  the  American 
Way.  appears  regularly  In  many  papers, 
opened  recently  by  saying  that  'historical 
records  show  that  no  nation  can  lone  endure 
and  be  prosperous  and  free  when  taxes  Uke 
as  high  as  2o  percent  of  the  national  income." 
He  then  goes  on  to  show  that  the  Oovern- 
ment  tax  take.  Federal.  State,  and  local,  sums 
up  to  about  30  percent  of  our  1947  aational 
Income. 

Part  of  the  political  technique  of  our  na- 
tional  administration   since  March  of   1933 
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has  been,  and  Is.  to  keep  events  moving  so 
fast  that  the  people  and  the  Congress  get 
used  to  the  confusion,  the  alarms,  to  crisis 
piled  on  crisis,  one  emergency  treading  on 
the  heels  of  another,  so  that  things  of  highest 
moment,  events  and  circumstances  affecting 
our  very  national  salvation  and  survival, 
things  which  would  have  appalled  the  Nation 
a  generation  ago,  have  Ijecome  commonplace, 
everyday  occurrences.  In  this  set-up  Federal 
spending  and  extravagance  find  a  soft  bed  in 
which  to  He. 

Thus  It  has  t>ecome  the  order  of  the  day, 
applied  not  wltb  diminishing  but  augmented 
force,  as  shown  by  President  Truman's  bud- 
gets, that  every  proposal  emanating  from 
the  bureaucracy -controlled  administration, 
must  t>e  becked  by  colossal  money  grants 
from  Congress.  The  people  from  whose 
pockets  tlusc  billions  in  taxes  arc  being  ex- 
tracted, became  Inured  during  wartime  to 
spexuiings  transcending  imagination  In 
•mount,  to  which  they  patriotically  ac- 
quiesced. But  with  war's  end.  Federal  spend- 
ing did  not  fall  back  to  prewar  New  Deal 
spendthrift  standards,  or  lack  of  stsndards, 
but  is  now  being  maintained  at  an  ex- 
travagant level  which  the  Nation's  revenue 
yielding  sources  cannot  long  continue  to 
withsund. 

"Disaster  lies  ahead,'  says  Mr.  Feck,  "if  we 
let  our  Federal  Government  continue  to 
spend  our  money  in  peacetime  at  anything 
like  the  present  rate.  *  *  *  I  have  no  de- 
sire to  live  in  a  slave  state,  and  that  is  the 
goal  to  which  the  United  States  U  heading  if 
a  halt  is  not  made  to  reckless,  extravagant. 
Government  spending."  To  which  we  would 
add  that  the  financial  collapse  of  the  United 
States  is  exactly  t^e  eventuality  Moscow- 
backed  communism  in  this  land  of  ours — the 
same  communism  which  the  American  Gov- 
ernment essays  to  halt  in  Europe  wltb  bil- 
lions of  American  taxpayers'  dollars— would 
like  to  see  happen  here,  provided,  bow- 
ever,  that  lloeoow  has  then  extracted  ail  Mos- 
cow can  get  out  of  America  while  this  Na- 
tion is  yet  solvent  and  prosperous.  Com- 
munUm's  plan  to  weaken  and  undermine  is 
admirably  served  and  strengthened  by  Gov- 
ernment waste  and  extravagance  of  our  re- 
sources,  both   financial   and   material. 

The  issue  and  responsibility  is  squarely  up 
to  the  present  Congress,  which  now  knows 
full  well  that  no  lessening  of  extravagance  can 
t>e  looked  for  from  the  bureaucratic  adminis- 
tration. President  Truman's  budgets,  his 
tax-reduction  vetoes,  and  his  message  on  the 
state  of  the  Union,  with  Its  vast  program  of 
socialistic  ingredients,  show  plainly  enough 
which  way  the  White  House  financial  weath- 
ervane  points.  Nothing  but  spendthrifting 
for  emolument  c  bureaucracy  can  be  looked 
for  from  the  administration.  The  people's 
mandate  of  November  1946,  bade  Congress 
save  the  state  from  bureaucracy.  The  man- 
date still  holds. 


High  Cost  of  LiTiii{ 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  R.  WALTER  RIEHLMAN 

or  NXW    TCEK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVKI 

Monday.  March  22,  1948 

Mr.  RIEHLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the  House 
today  another  example  of  the  adminis- 
tration's lack  of  faith  with  the  American 
people  in  dealing  with  the  high  cost  of 
Mvlng. 

Despite  promises  to  the  public  to  help 
bring  price  relief  to  consumers,  the  ad- 


ministration has  contributed  to  the  price 
spiral  by  its  purchasing  policicH.  It  can- 
not help  the  consumer  obtiiin  lower 
prices  when  it  Is  actively  working  to  the 
opposite  effect. 

Every  time  there  is  a  prospect  of  a  sur- 
plus and  a  corresponding  price  drop  in 
a  certain  commodity,  such  as;  sugar,  a 
Federal  agency  Intervenes,  buys  up  the 
surplu.*:,  createst  a  shortage,  and  drives 
the  price  up  again.  The  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  are  the  principal  offenders. 

At  the  same  time,  administration 
spokesmen  claim  that  un»pccified  big 
business  is  responsible  for  high  co6ts. 
The  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  Is 
one  of  the  biggest  btwlnesiM's  In  the  com- 
modity market  today  and  playe  an  essen- 
tial part  in  price  fluctuations. 

In  dealing  with  the  sugar  problem  the 
administration  has  artificially  created 
such  a  shortage,  while  ignoring  the  effect 
of  this  policy  on  the  pocketbook  of  every 
American  housewife. 

The  manipulation  of  the  supar  market 
is  well  described  by  A.thur  T.  Joyce  In 
an  article  In  the  March  15  issue  of 
Bakers  Weekly,  which  I  ask  be  repro- 
duced in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

MZrr  MARKET  MAHTPtTLATOB  KO.  1  :  TOOT  GOV- 
EBNMEIfT — HOW  THE  WORLD'S  BIGGEST  EtJCAR 
■TTEII  PROMOTES    HTCHER,    NOT  LOWER,  PRICES 

(By  Arthur  T.  Joyce,  director.  Wa.'^htngton 
Bureau,  Bakers  Weekly) 

If  there  is  any  one  ideal  to  which  the 
present  administration  has  consistently  paid 
at  least  Up  service,  it  is  that  food  prices 
should  be  held  as  low  as  possible. 

The  stage  managers  have  given  us  a  pretty 
picture.  On  the  one  side  we  have  President 
Truman  in  the  shining  armor  of  8t.  George 
carrying  a  banner  proclaiming  the  fight 
against  inflation  as  tlie  helpless  housewife 
cowers  in  the  shadows.  On  tho  other,  the 
horrendous  dragon  labeled  "Big  Business" 
gorges  its  profit-swollen  belly  on  high  prices. 

Events  of  the  past  few  weeks,  especially 
when  studied  In  conjunction  with  policies  of 
the  past  year,  suggest  that  Washington's 
widely  advertised  theatrical  performance  tias 
about  as  much  relation£hip  to  facts  and  the 
truth  as  an  old-fashioned  medicine  show. 

On  Janiiary  2.  1948.  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture, acting  under  the  law  passed  by 
Congress  last  summer,  announced  the  sugar 
quota  for  domestic  consumption  for  the  cur- 
rent calendar  year.  He  set  this  figure  at 
7,800,000  tons.  This  figure  was  rubstantlally 
lower  than  the  8,500,000  tons  which  had 
been  recoounended  to  the  Secretary  by  the 
industrial  users  sugar  committee,  represent- 
ting  bakers,  confectioners,  and  other  con- 
verters in  December.  There  was  a  gradual 
decline  in  sugar  prices  during  the  next 
8  weeks  until,  on  February  26,  the  Depart- 
ment slashed  this  quota  by  300,000  tons  to 
7,500,000.  In  other  words,  It  is  evident  that 
the  Government  acted  to  create  an  artificial 
shortage  for  the  purpose  of  increasing  prices. 

Just  prior  to  this  action,  the  Department 
had  announced  the  purchase  of  1,000.000  tons 
of  Cuban  sugar  for  Army  and  foreign  dis- 
tribution; the  agreed  price  was  4  cents  per 
pound,  although  a  decline  in  world  sugar 
prices  had  brought  quotations  down  at  that 
time  to  3.75  cents. 

This  manipulation  of  avBllable  supply  to 
create  an  artificial  shortage  and  bolster  prices 
seems  a  strange  course  indeed  for  an  admin- 
istration which  has  consistently  proclaimed 
that  controls  should  be  maintained  in  order 
to  prevent  business  Interests  from  taking  ad- 
vantage of  a  free  market  to  limit  supply  and 
force  prices  up. 

This  apparent  inconsistency  is  blindly  ig- 
nored as  the  Department  declares  that  it  is 


ready  to  make  still  further  revisions  in  Its 
qtiotas  for  civUtan  \ise  if  necessary  to  pro- 
tect domestic  producers  against  possible  sur- 
pluses. 

The  result  is  the  imposition  of  higher  costs 
on  Irakers  and  other  Industrial  tisers.  and. 
both  directly  and  indirectly  on  the  Ameri- 
can housewife.     Let's  see  Just  how  it's  done 

In  writing  the  Sugar  Act  of  1948,  as  with 
ell  sugar  legislation.  Congress  shows  a  ten- 
der solicitude  for  the  domestic  cane  and  l)eet 
producers.  The  result  is  the  allowance  of 
wide  latitude  to  the  Department  of  AgrJcul- 
ture's  Sugar  Branch,  That  agency,  it  would 
appear,  exercises  its  authority  to  the  benefit 
of  offshore  producers  In  Cuba,  Puerto  Rico, 
and  South  America,  as  well  as  our  own  po- 
litically potent  growers.  In  fact,  everyone 
•lae  benefits  at  the  expense  of  the  American 
consumer,  The  law,  of  course,  requires  dtic 
cotulderation  of  the  interests  of  "the  general 
public '  who  too  often  is  Identified  as  "the 
forgotten  man." 

A  brief  ritumt  of  the  Government's  poli- 
cies and  operations  in  sugar  during  the  past 
year  reveals  a  numt)er  of  wrong  guesses  that 
might  well  Iiave  cost  any  mere  hireling  of 
private  industry  his  Job.  In  Government, 
however,  such  a  record  no  way  precludes  de- 
mands for  still  greater  authority. 

Early  last  year,  Congress  held  hearings  to 
determine  whether  the  wartime  sugar  con- 
trol program  of  OP  A  should  be  continued 
untU  October  31,  1947,  or  extended  to  March 
31,  1948.  The  administration  fought  stub- 
Ixjrnly  for  the  later  date,  arguing  that  ex- 
tension was  vltaUy  necessary  to  protect  the 
people  against  high  sugar  prir;es.  Experu 
in  the  sugar  trade  argued  that  continued 
controls  were  unnecessary.  The  decision  of 
Congress  was  to  end  all  controls  not  later 
than  October  31,  1947;  but  with  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  allowed  to  relinquish 
certain  controls  earlier  if  possible.  In  June 
1947.  Congress,  by  cutting  the  remaining 
appropriations  for  OPA,  virtually  forced  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  eliminate  house- 
hold rationing,  followed  later  by  the  drop- 
ping of  Industrial  rationing.  Price  controls 
continued  to  October  31. 

As  of  that  date,  the  price  of  standard  fine 
granulated  sugar  was  $8.40  per  hundred 
pounds.  The  administration's  fears  proved 
unfounded — when  price  controls  expired, 
the  price  of  sugar  did  not  go  up.  On  July  1. 
1947,  trading  was  resumed  on  the  New  York 
Coffee  and  Sugar  Exhange.  with  the  avowed 
blessing  of  a  government  which  (tongue  In 
cheek?)  indicated  it  was  glad  to  be  out  of 
the  sugar  business.  On  the  opening  day, 
May  1948  futures  were  traded  at  the  equiva- 
lent of  $6.75  duty-paid  New  York.  At  the 
end  of  the  month  it  was  down  to  $5.95.  and 
reached  $5.53  on  August  21.  This  placed  the 
market  for  future  delivery  at  a  point  actually 
79  cents  per  hundred  pounds  lower  than 
the  Govenunent-flxed  price  on  the  basis  of 
raw  sugars. 

Reacting  to  various  influences,  there  was 
a  tremendous  movement  of  sugar  during 
Septemt>er  and  October  that  sent  May  fu- 
tiires  up  to  $6  22  duty-paid  on  October  31. 
Persistent  rumors  finally  proved  correct,  and, 
as  of  January  1,  1948,  the  duty  on  Cuban 
sugars  was  reduced  from  75  cents  to  50  cents 
per  hundred  pounds.  Tills  has  restiltad  in 
the  anomalous  situation  where  we  have  spot 
trading  on  raw  sugars  (in  free  market)  at 
$5.05  cost  and  freight,  plus  a  duty  of  50  cents 
for  a  total  price  of  $5.55,  which  is  77  points 
under  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
price  of  $6.32.  In  the  meantime,  granulated 
sugar  has  gone  down  from  $8.40  less  2  per- 
cent to  $7.75  less  2  percent  for  cane  and 
$7.56  for  l)eet  sugar. 

Incidentally,  the  International  Emergency 
Pood  CouncU  on  last  December  16  announced 
that  it  would  make  no  recommendations  for 
International  distribution  of  sugar  in  1948. 
This  was  becatue  it  felt  that  there  was  ample 
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meet  all  requirements  likely  to  ma- 
in  view  of   the   difficult  excbftnge 
ot  many  countries. 
Lhe  world  market,  a  declining  trend 
t4en  In  effect  ever  since  last  summer. 
world  raws  dropped  (rom  a  high  of 
15  cents  per  pound  during  the  war  to 
3^4  cents  last  December      On  Janu- 
tbe  May  position  sold  at  $3  65  i.  o.  b. 
(New    York   Kxchangei      On   January 
wfird    leaked    out    that    Chief    James   A. 
Marshkll  of  USOA's  sugar  section  was  plan- 
go  to  Cuba  to  buy  up  world  supplies 
by    the    Army    and    In    occupation 
The    amounts    rumored    starting    at 
tons,  eventually  ruse  to  1.000.000  tons 
pplementju-y  reservations  for  use  un- 
Marshall  plan  (which  has  of  course 
received    congressional    sanction  i . 
ruary  11,  formal  anrujuncement  was 
of  the  purchase  of  the  million  tons 
irlce  of  4  cents  per  pound  at  Cuban 
An    additional  430,000  tons  wss  tel 
for    future    pttNlMM   at    a    price    nut 
4  0<U    cents.     Tbl*    action    effectively 
topped  the  downward  trend  that  had  ear* 
«(orld  sugar  to  3.75  cents 

face  i>f  the  facts  which  are  dltBcult 

layman    to    follow,    but    which    are 

to  every  sugar  expert.  It  is  obvious 

United  ttaUa  Department  of  Agrl- 

has  be«n  following  a  policy  or  duing 

Ing  ptieslble  to  check  tlM  iMilne  In 

market  and.  furthermor*,  to  ad* 

It  materially.    On  the  record  there  Is 

to  fear  that  this  policy  will  be  fol> 

to  pronoM  still  higher  prices. 

Onvvrnment.   ss   the   world's   largest 

of  iiU|{ar.  la  playing  the  weird  role  of 

titlnii  tlM  BMrllct  to  force  Itself  to 

Sklpptnf  the  legal  question  as  to 

Department's  right  to  buy  sugar  under 

I  plan,  which  hat  not  yet  paiaed 

IS.  what  kind  of  econonatca  U  It  to 

Jie  world  price  of  sugar  up.  eepeclally 

ill  sueh  purchases  will  be  made  from 

eotmtrtea?      Incidentally,    not    only 

oonsumers  but  the  ooor  people  of 

Bolgltun.  Italy,  and  other  countries 

y  more  for  the  sugar  they  now  con- 

u  the  result  of  these  activities. 

turn  again  to  the  most  recent  example 

culated    manipulation:    The    Govern- 

set   *.he  domestic  quota  for  this  year 

OCO  tons  on  January  2:  on  February 

no  reason  except  to  stiffen  aagglng 

this  quota  was  cut  to  7.500.000  tons. 

rlher  cut  for  the  same  purpose  can  be 

at  any  time.     The  chances  are  It  wUl 

u  iless  the  American   buyer  decides  It's 

to   call    a    halt    and    does   something 

It 

arbitrary  authority  granted  under  the 
Act  Invites  abuse;  the  ultimate  respon- 
rests  with  Congress  which  wrote  the 
suit  the  whims  of  a  small  but  power- 
rtirm-pressure     group.       However,     an 
public  opinion  can  well  Insist  that 
)e  limits  to  the  extent  to  which  Oov- 
t  officials   use   those   powers   to  force 
tlally  higher  prices  than  the  suppiy- 
sltuatlon  Justifies.     The  cost  of  In- 
difference comes  high. 
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Mr 
leave 


LODGE.     Mr      Speaker,     under 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rsc- 


oto.  I  include  the  following  article  by 
C.  L.  Sulzberger: 

I  Prom    the    New    Tork    Times    magazine   of 
March  21.  1»48| 

FTALT  IN  THK  SHADOW  OF  HAMMII  AWD  SICKLI — 
COMMUNISTS  BACKED  8T  MOSCOW  MAKE  A 
BOLD  BIO  rOB  POWXa  IM  A  LAND  rXXD  BT 
WKSmN    ARMS 

(By  C   L.  Sulzberger) 

Vbnicx.— One  of  the  loudest  boasts  ot  Ben- 
ito Mussolini,  a  renegade  Marxist  blmseU. 
was  that  he  had  ellmtnsted  communism  ni 
Italy.  And  yet,  during  the  3  years  since  the 
Italian  Peninsula  ras  liberated,  the  most 
powerful  Communist  Party  In  Europe  out- 
side of  the  Soviet  Union  hss  grown  up.  This 
party,  openly  supported  by  Moscow.  Is  so 
strong  thst  It  msy  wreck  the  Burcpesn  bal- 
ance ot  power  when  Italy  goes  to  the  polls  on 
April  18. 

How  did  this  happen? 

Certain  fundamental  reasons  are  Indis- 
putable Pirst.  Italy  was  obviuuvly  due  for  s 
polltlcsl  chsnge:  one  of  the  Allies'  wsr  ulms 
was  the  overthrow  of  Mussolmri  fascism. 
Second,  the  Itslian  people  were  letharRlc  and 
politically  sterile  after  more  than  20  years  of 
dictatorship,  secret  police  and  the  sbaence  oi 
competition  between  parties  Third,  the 
weetern  allies,  who  sctuslly  liberated  Itsly, 
bad  no  concrete  political  and  social  program 
to  offer  th«  Italians  Puurth.  Moa«nw  had 
such  a  program  and.  in  addition,  had  bril- 
liant and  carefully  ach'mled  men  to  present 
It 

The  United  Nations'  victory  created  a 
vacuum  In  Itsly  that  was  not  merely  stra- 
tegic but  slso  political  (»i:cb  a  sltuatlm 
was  Ideal  for  kr-me  sorr  uf  Idaotoglcal  pene- 
tratlon.  But  we  were  eitbar  Indifferent  to  or 
failed  to  recognlM  Italy's  Importance,  and 
because  we  lacked  a  program  for  Italy's  re- 
construction we  sre  at  least  partly  responsible 
for  communism  8  success  In  Italy 

The  evidence  Is  ample  Here  are  some  of 
the  things  we  did  and  failed  to  do. 

As  the  Ptfth  and  Eighth  Armies  swept 
northward  over  the  Appenlnes  In  1JM5.  the 
United  States  and  Britain  acted  as  though 
they  were  politically  naive:  they  seemed  to 
assume  that  s  people  accustomed  to  Intel- 
lectual serfdom  could  suddenly  practice  de- 
mocracy. • 

The  liberators  never  broke  up  the  me- 
dieval sliare-cropplng  ai^rlrultural  system 
which  had  Impoverished  the  Italian  peasants 
They  made  only  meager  efforts  to  bring 
about  social  equalization  by  the  establish- 
ment of  a  falr-ptay  formula  and  minimal 
social  izat  ton. 

The  political  figures  supported  by  the 
western  allies  were  often  confused,  and  oc- 
casionally tainted  with  fascism.  Thus  the 
courageous  but  Inept  Ferrucclo  Parrl  was  ele- 
vated from  obscurity  to  the  premiership  and 
dropped  back  Into  anonymity.  The  Fascist 
provincial  governors  In  towns  such  as  Cam- 
pobasao,  who  had  reigned  In  security  for 
years  under  the  Blackshlrts.  continued  In 
hospitable  and  charming  power. 

Although  the  United  States  and  Canada 
are  among  the  world  a  greatest  paper  pro- 
ducers, only  a  modicum  of  newsprint  and 
poster  material  was  sent  to  advertise  what 
the  free  democratic  program  meant.  Only  a 
few  experts  of  high  political  caliber  were  en- 
couraged to  foster  the  phlloeophy  of  the 
American  Constitution.  Whatever  his  ca- 
pabilities, the  man  chosen  aa  military  gov- 
ernor of  Italy  was  stigmatized  by  the  cynlcsl 
Italian  slogan.  "Give  us  more  spaghetti  and 
less  Polettl. ' 

8u|ircmely  confident  of  the  outstanding 
Tlrtuw  of  their  own  democratic  system,  which 
the  continent  of  Europe  had  never  experi- 
enced except  In  books,  the  Washington 
atrateglsts  allowed  Italy  to  be  commonly  re- 
garded aa  a  defeated  enemy  country,  popu- 
lated by  Paaclsta,  poor  aristocrats,  pic- 
turesque peasants,  minor  crooks.  Innumer- 


able relatives  of  Italo- American  famllli;s.  and 
art  experts. 

In  contrast  to  American  indifference  and 
lack  of  planning,  the  Russians  acted  deci- 
sively from  the  first  possible  moment.  Early 
in  1944  Moscow  recognized  the  Badogll)  gov- 
ernment without  prior  consultation  with 
western  capltsls.  This  assisted  the  entry 
Into  the  Italian  Government  of  the  newly 
re-created  Communist  Party.  This.  In  turn, 
facilitated  gradual   Communist   penetration. 

In  this  atmosphere,  a  handful  of  veteran 
Italian  Communist  exiles  were  helped  to  re- 
turn to  Itsly  This  brave  and  ruthless 
group  who  had  lived  through  the  Bpinlsh 
civil  war— PalmIro  Togllatll.  Fausto  L^ngo. 
Mauro  Scoccimarro,  Giuseppe  dl  Vlf.orlo. 
and  Velio  Spano — knew  and  under.'tood 
Marxian  Ideology,  They  also  knew  anc  un- 
derstood Italians;  they  rec()cni7"l  th.it  they 
were   working   with  a  d'.  na- 

tion Including  many  «-...  v...,.<^  i».cuts 
wishing  to  change  political  shirts  to  obtain 
protective  coloration 

Togliattl.  the  secretary -general  of  Itaiy'a 
Cummunlsi  Party,  returned  to  Italy  'rom 
RusBis  with  It  treth  Mnsc<}W  viewpoint  and 
with  a  carefully  pisnnrd  Communist  pro- 
gram which  he  unfulded,  step  by  step  Ht 
•killfulty  mMneuvered  hts  way  to  power  be- 
came a  cabinet  minister  and.  with  the  aid 
of  his  fetlow-Cnmlntern  veterani,  spread 
doctrines  baslrslly  Inimical  to  men  of  the 
Britiih  and  American  Armlei  which  had 
Mussolini    and    the   Germans    fi 


chased 
Italy. 

The  novlet  misainn  tn  assist  Russian  dU> 
placed  persons  arrived  In  Italy.  It  incUded 
NKVD  officers,  who  intrigued  and  propagan- 
dirrd  to  such  a  degree  thst  In  the  enc  the 
Allied  Control  Commission  had  to  cnncel 
their  travel  permits. 

The  Soviet  Union  quietly  shipped  thou- 
sands of  tons  of  paper  and  billions  of  lire  to 
Itsly  to  foster  lU  elemenul  propaganda 
campaign. 

As  the  pattern  developed,  Italy's  Commu- 
nlsu  perfected  the  estsbllshment  of  so-cslled 
front  organizations.  They  took  control  of 
the  labor  movement  which  the  Allies  sought 
to  foster  in  the  wake  of  Mussolini's  cor^Kira- 
tlve  state,  making  party-line  groups  of  both 
the  Pedcratloo  ot  Labor  and  the  agricultural 
workers  combine  called  the  Confeder.erra. 
They  Infiltrated  a  non-CathoUc  cooperative 
group,  called  Lega  Nazlonale  della  Coopera- 
tive" and  the  national  Partisans  organlza* 
tlons.  the  ANPI. 

They  established  the  Communist  Vouth 
Movement,  the  MOC.  similar  to  the  Russian 
Comaomol  organization.  They  promoted 
the  Unlone  Donne  d'ltalia.  the  women's  as- 
sociation headed  not  only  by  the  wives  of 
Togllattl  and  Longo  but  also  by  GluUana 
Nenni.  spouse  of  the  left-wing  Sotiallat 
leader. 

Eventually,  the  CoBunnnlsts  hypnotized 
the  Socialist  Party  and  permitted  Giuseppe 
Saragat's  Independent  right-wing  faction  to 
split  off  They  cMabilahed  a  secret  army 
called  the  Apparat.  which,  controlifd  by 
Longo  and  buUt  around  former  wartime 
partisan  nuclei,  probably  numbers  more  than 
7S,C00  men  by  now  organized  into  m.lltary 
vuitu. 

Italy  after  her  liberation  was  ripe  for  such 
a  positive  and  disciplined  political  niove- 
ment.  It  waa  an  Ideal  situation  for  the 
realization  of  Stalin's  watchword.  '  There 
are  no  fortresses  that  cannot  be  taken  by 
Bolshevik  audacity." 

If  In  a  mechanized  political  movemsnt  of 
the  sort  that  took  place  tn  lUly  any  Indi- 
viduals can  be  credited  for  the  party'i  suc- 
ccaa.  the  most  effective  have  been  Togllattl 
and  Longo.  After  the  April  18  election*  they 
may  become  two  of  the  most  Important  men 
in  Europe. 

I  remember  when  Togllattl  (then  Icnown 
as  Brcoli)  first  arrived  in  Naples.  He  joined 
a  group  fostered  by  the  Allies  and  knc  wn  aa 
the    Jtmta.    which    was    designed    to    t>egln 
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tke  proceaa  of  democrat  Icing  the  Italian 
people. 

Tbgllattl.  far  better  than  the  Allies,  knew 
hts  future  movements.  Behind  his  affable, 
quiet  exterior  be  coiicealed  one  at  the 
toughest  and  akUest  pclltical  brains  of  this 
gsneratlon.  Bora  tn  1893.  he  had  been  edu- 
cated as  a  lawyer  and  became  a  Bcciallst 
shortly  after  the  Fteat  World  War.  He  as- 
■omed  teadexahlp  c<  the  Italian  Communist 
Party  (alreetfy  drtvaa  wMergroand  by  Mus- 
solini) In  1930  and  had  to  flee  for  his  life. 

Prom  then  on  he  deroted  himself  fanati- 
cally to  his  political  task,  living  in  Moscow, 
Paris,  and  Madrid.  He  actually  became  a 
rte«  dtlaen  and  could  stUI.  if  he  wUhed. 
a  Sm-let  passport.  He  waa  one  of 
ictpal  leaders  of  the  Comintern  and 
•  amber  of  its  executive  committee,  and 
Ita  MedlterrsneaB  espert 

Tugiiatti  bseame  and  stin  is— a  does 
pariaaal  friend  of  Statin.  During  the  Span- 
lah  elTll  war  he  represeatsd  lupreme  Krem- 
lin authority  in  Madrid,  Ma  waa  taken  pris- 
saer  there  as  the  civil  war  ended  lu  Msrch 
MIS.  Republicans  broke  Into  the  prison 
and  permitted  Mai  to  flee  to  Moscow.  There 
IM  reioalned  uaM  itagto-AoMrlcana  gave  him 
a  vlaa  to  Ittoeeatad  Italy  tn  March  1044. 

LoBfO.  taoWB  aa  Oalll  when  be  fought  in 
Mm  Wderground  against  Muaeollnl.  is  To- 
right-hand  man.  Longo  wss  In- 
ganaral  of  ail  International  brigades 
tn  Ujmia,  while  Togllattl  was  Stalin's  po- 
litical apokesmsn.  Also  a  Snvlet  citlaen 
(When  be  wishes  to  i>e)  Longo  is  a  graduate 
of  Moeeow's  flrat-class  Prunes  Military  Acad- 
•■ly.  It  Is  ao  accident  that  today  he  com- 
■wnda  the  Coaiflivnist  mlliury  secret  army 
tn  Italy,  and  In  a  CoouBunlM  government 
at  Rome  would  almost  cerUinly  be  Minister 
at  War. 

Today  Italy's  Communist  Party  is  the  larg- 
est in  the  world  in  proportion  to  the  total 
voting  population.  Prom  nothing  It  ex- 
panded to  50.*0t  in  1944.  By  early  1945  It 
fie  inert  Mfi.000  In  Ubersted  portions  of  the 
eeuntry.  Two  year*  later  It  had  grown  to 
2.166.470  members.  Today  It  haa  nearly 
a,A00,000  members. 

This  strength  is  organized  an  the  same 
traditional  pyramidal  lines  (what  used  to  be 
called  the  Fuehrer  priozlp  Id  Germany)  as 
that  oC  the  U.  8.  S.  R.  There  are  91  regional 
Communist  federations  In  Italy  and  these 
are  subdivided  into  8.632  sections.  Each  sec- 
tten  Is  again  subdindcd  into  cells  of  60  to 
100  members,  of  which  there  are  now  more 
than  S5.000.  Bach  cell  contains  Its  own 
agltatk>n  and  propaganda  group,  which  re- 
ceives pamphlet  material  and  directions  from 
Rome  These  are  similar  to  tlie  directives 
paseed  out  In  Moacow  In  the  Agitator's  Note- 
book to  the  Soviets'  Agitprop  locals. 

The  actual  power  of  Italian  commonlsm 
la  held  by  a  3-man  secretariat  and  s  23-man 
directorate  elected  by  the  57-man  central 
ooeaaBtttee.  The  directorate  la  comparable 
to  the  oaual  international  Communist  poilt- 
R  ti  aealated  by  a  group  known  as 
I  maiiiaatlmi  committee  and  by  a  high 
itrol  commission. 

The  secretariat  comprlsea  Togllattl.  Longo. 
and  Pletro  Seccbia.  The  directorate  Includea. 
besides  these  three,  ScoccimaiTo,  financial  ex- 
pert; Eduardo  d  Onof  rlo.  propaganda  expert; 
TJoAbcrto  Terraclnl,  president  of  the  con- 
stitiMnt  asaembly;  di  Vlttorlo.  Ithoz  boas: 
Olrolamo  Llcaual,  Sicily's  t>o68;  Dr.  Eugenlo 
Reale:  and  Rita  Montagnana.  Tcgliattl's  wife 
and  bead  of  the  Italian  Women's  Union. 

Italian  conununism  is  powerfully  financed. 
Not  only  are  funds  gathered  by  party  rallies 
Mid  dues  but  also  by  "subscriptions"  black- 
MftUed  out  of  indusUiallsU  with  guflty 
■f^MTlef  consciences  or  black -market  restau- 
xatetnss  or  manufacturers  paying  bribes  to 
avoid  costly  strikes. 

Muaeolinl's  personal  fortune,  the  so-called 
X)ongo  treasure,  worth  more  than  10,000.- 
000.000  lire,  was  reputedly  thrown  Into  the 
party  fund  by  the  Communist  Partisans  who 


captured  the  Duce.  When  the  Yugoslavs 
britfy  occupied  Trieste,  they  barriered  cap- 
ttvcd  lire  for  dinars  and  tmnocd  over  those 
lire  to  Togllattl.  Continual  asstsiance  of  a 
financial  sort  Is  rumored  to  come  from  the 
U.  8.  S.  R. 

How  solid  the  Communist  financial  posi- 
tion Is  can  be  seen  by  the  reported  fact  that 
the  party  Is  planning  to  spend  3.000.000.COO 
lire  on  the  coming  elections  In  three  north- 
«m  provinces  alone. 

Are  the  Italian  Communists  armed? 
Longo's  Apparat  is  supposed  to  have  direct 
liaison  with  the  neighboring  Yugoslav 
"OBna."  But  perhaps  the  best  answer  to  the 
armament  question  Is  the  fact  that  the  Gcv- 
ernmcnt  In  one  10-day  seizure  of  Illegally 
hidden  arms  fotmd  machine  pistols,  sub- 
machine guns,  machine  guns.  noortArs,  latxl 
mines,  snd  thr  usands  of  rounds  of  ammunt- 
tion.  These  stores  were  found  tn  compara- 
tively small  but  well  assorted  quantities.  If 
thU  much  was  uncoeered  in  10  dttys,  how 
much  is  left? 

Today,  the  political  aero  hour  for  liberated 
Itnly,  Togltattl's  tmmenee  Oommur  ist  ma- 
chine is  utoiquit  •  "nmmer  tml  sickle 
signs  are  painted  i  i-ands  of  w»lls  from 
Venice's  mouldy  Grand  Canal  and  Siena's 
naaui  del  Duomo,  to  the  Roman  f^rua  and 
the  btJBUing  harbor  of  Naples, 

Maequeradlng  in  aoaae  townships  as  the 
glial  oCspring  of  Oorlfcaldl  and  in  uthers  as 
the  cMadBstine  supporUr  of  the  monarchy, 
oOMMMHn  is  advertising  its  wares  In 
ebameleonlike  <ipl6ji 

To  a  bewiidand,  overpopulated.  impover- 
tahed.  ruined,  and  disillusioned  natvan  com- 
munism is  being  cffertd  as  a  cure«all  and 
palitattve.  The  tmemployed  are  told  it 
meana  Jobs.  The  religious  sre  told  it  means 
toleoBOOe.  The  hungry  sre  told  t*.  means 
food.  The  nationalists  are  told  i".  means 
restirgccce. 

In  every  mountain  village  or  seaboird  teh- 
ing  hamlet  Industrious  organizers  are  preach- 
ing the  new  gospel.  The  discontented  are 
told.  "Vote  for  us.  If  you  are  dif satisfied 
give  us  a  chance  to  prove  our  worth  "  Curi- 
ously enough,  thousands  of  Italians  figure 
they  might  as  well  try  communism.  It  can- 
not be  worse  than  the  prevailing  syfitem.  If 
they  don't  like  It  they  can  vote  In  scmething 
else. 

They  tried  fascism.  They  never  were  able 
to  vote  It  out  of  office. 
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OF   OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT/.TIVES 

Monday,  March  22,  1948 

Mr.  RAMEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
unanimcu.s  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks,  I  include  a  letter  received 
from  a  constituent,  James  L  Sherwood. 

While  I  agree  that  the  facts  submitted 
are  correct.  I  cannot  agree  as  to  his  con- 
clusion on  the  European  recovery  pro- 
gram which,  in  his  letter,  he  calls  the 
Marshall  plan. 

Mr.  Sherwood  is  interested  in  gov- 
ernment and  Is  one  of  our  most  persist- 
ent writers  regarding  those  matters 
which  he  has  so  strongly  in  mind. 

Hon.  HoMZX  Rauzt, 

Congressman  of  Toledo.  Ohio. 
Dkaz  Sot:  It  is  not  the  duty  nor  Is  it  the 
mission  in  life  for  Americans  to  rebuild  the 
econoaay  and  prosperity  of  Kuropeaa  nations 
at  the  expense  at  our  taxpayers. 


Congress  has  no  legal  right  or  author^ 
to  tax  for  aid  beyond  the  jurladictian 
botmdarles  of  the  United  SUtes. 

To  prove  these  statements  above  let  tu  ra- 
fer  to  the  great  wisdom  of  Thomas  JelTerson, 
the  great  Intellectual.  Inventor,  and  Presi- 
dent for  two  terms  of  the  United  States. 

Jefferson  said :  "Peace,  commerce,  and  hon- 
est friendship  with  all  nattoos,  entanglii^ 
alliances  with  iKine" 

Jefferson  said:  '  Bconomy  ia  public  cm- 
pense  that  labor  be  lightly  burdened  **  That 
knoclu  oat  the  Marshall  pl&n  (so-called  to 
stop  Russia.  Instead  at  Hitler  Oermany ) . 

1K^hy  not  have  a  Matrtlall  plui  at  home? 

Certain  officials  and  foaelgo  doatunated 
newepapers  and  eltlaeoa,  w»o  want  Mfh 
prices  to  continue  know  bow  to  save  Bunpe. 
Of  greater  importance  and  need  le  a  pro> 
gram  by  Americans  for  America,  to  preaenre. 
protect,  and  iiromote  the  safety,  welfare,  and 
happtnsas  of  Amerlcatis,  shielding  them  from 
un -American  socialism,  from  luxury  apenO- 
ing,  anO  from  foreign  influettced  oflklale  dllM 
Marshall  and  New  Dral  VANDKNaxao  of  Midi- 
tgan),  and  New  York  financiers  and  BngHsh 
dominated  eltlzens  along  the  AtiantM  «Mal 
of  America. 

After  Wnrid  War  I  we  loaned  and  gave  to 
Oermnay  M,000,0eo.000  to  sort  of  help  Otr- 
maajF  to  pay  reparatione  to  Brium  an^ 
Prance,  and  to  tide  Oermany  over  some  hard 
knocka  tn  their  eccmomy. 

That  money  and  rcs<  urres  from  America 
did  not  stop  Germany  from  soon  becoming 
another  armed  camp  and  she  started  World 
War  II  with  our  own  money. 

We  may  be  going  o^-er  the  same  grounds 
under  the  Marshall  plan,  only  on  a  larger 
sca:e  and  with  more  at  stake— it  may  In- 
volve us  In  another  war  also. 

Why  not  stay  at  home.  George  Washing, 
ton  and  Jefferson  were  truly  Americans,  and 
papers  like  the  Blade  would  call  them  Isole- 
ttonlsts  now.  If  so  I  would  consider  an 
honest  American  of  greater  Influence  than  a 
foreign  dominated  EngUsh-Amerlcan,  who 
are  now  advocating  the  Marshall  plan. 

The  Marshall  plan  shall  cost  the  city  of 
Toledo  a  total  of  MO.acJ.OOO. 

The  Miirshall  plan  ehall  cost  every  person 
in  the  United  States  $180. 

The  Marshall  plan  shall  cost  each  family  In 
the  United  States  about  tGOO. 

Since  World  War  II  ended  we  have  spent 
fS.OOO.OOO.OOO  in  Eiu-ope.  Marshall  now 
vmnts  to  spend  $17,000,000,000  more,  that, 
with  Interest,  shall  amount  to  120.000 .000 JXW. 

If  England  Is  so  long  in  economy,  why  does 
she  pay  (Joe  Lewis).  $80,000  for  priae  boxing 
shows,  and  about  $200,000  for  the  new 
Princess  and  husband,  recently  married  In 
England,  a  year?  And  If  Britain  Is  so  poor 
why  does  she  add  more  expense  by  sending 
war  vessels  to  the  FalkJands? 

James  J.  Shzswooow 

MABCJi  6,  1948. 


The  Late  Gov.  Jamej^  Lalcens  McCopaosi^ 

^    EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ANTONl  N.  SADUK 

or  coifNECnct-r 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  22,  1948 

Mr.  SADLAK.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarlcs,  I  deem  It  a 
privilege  to  Include  a  talk  made  on  Sun- 
day, March  14. 194«.  over  Station  WDRC, 
Hartford,  Conn.,  by  Republican  State 
Central  Committee  Chairman  Harold  I. 
Mitrtiell.  The  sentiments  expressed  In 
this  talk  and  the  devotion  that  prevails 
so  patently  throughout  Indicate  also  my 
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own!  feelings  for  our  beloved  Governor, 
Jan  es  Lukens  McGouMigby.  who  passed 
awair    so    unexpeetadljr    on     Sunday. 

Ma4ch7: 

tb«  announcer  tuu  Informed  you.  I  am 

a  report  to  Connecticut.     I  will  do 

but  ic  will  be  a  report  on  a  man.  a  man 

I  knew,  a  man  whom  I  loved. 

knew  and  admired  him  as  Oovemor 

I    knew    him    a«    the    warm- 

.  laucblng.  happy  Jim— pliln.  aimpte 

He  would  not  want  me  to  deliver  a 

— be  wanted  no  pomp  and  ceremony 

ver  he  was  concerned. 

I  am  cure  be  would  not  mind  U  I  tcU 

why  I  cared  tor  him  with  an  affection 

went   far   beyond  ordinary   frlendablp. 

was  not  tbe  uatial  aasoclatlon  of  polltl- 

eadera — no  worda  I  can  uae  cui  describe 

relatlonabip — it  waa  a  beautiful  expert- 

tbe  like  of  which  I  bad  never  known 

never  can  hope  to  know  again.     My  own 

la  Immeaaurably  richer  becauie  be  mad« 
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honors  came  his  way;  he  walked  in 
placea;  he  broke  bread  with  .he  afQuent 
powerful    throtighout    the    world.     Tet 
waa  so  genuinely  of  the  people  that  he 
never  think  of  hlnvself  except  as  one 
the  humblest  of  Ood's  servants.     Every- 
about    him    waa    humble    simplicity 
all  his  honors,  with  all  hla  fcnrompltah- 
wltb  all  bla  abilities,  be  eTuM  never 
I  iroufht  to  parade  bla  attatnmeota  at  any 
Only  a  few  weeks  ago  at  the  Rotary 
In  Hartford  when  we  attended  together 
naisted  upon  altting  with  tUe  member- 
as  a  visitor  rather  than  to  itt  at  tbe 
table. 

waa  plain  as  homespun,  aolld  aa  the 
of  tbe  Litchfield  hUU  wiilch  he  loved  so 
ordinary   as   the   rest   of   lu   ordinary 
;e  in  his  Connecticut, 
the  strength  and  beauty  of  tila  char- 
in  the  depth  and  breadth  ol  bis  love 
ttla  fallowman.  in  his  disregard  for  per- 
conaequences  In  pursuing  the  right  as 
w  it.  In  his  raw  courage,  there  were  the 
of  the  Lincoln  who  v^as  Jim's 
Jims  Interest  in  the  uppresised  peo- 
everywhere,  his  understanding  of  their 
was    no    casual    opportunism — It 
out  of  his  deep  peraonail  concern  for 
wellare  of  all  the  people, 
remember  so  well  when  Jim  was  lieu- 
nt  governor   in    1939  and   I   was   Just   a 
member  of  the  general  assembly.     I 
to  marvel  at  his  keen  power  of  analysis 
perception  and  his  great  conunon  sense, 
then  I  thought  he  would  be  a  great 
should  the  opportunity  ever  arise 
remember  when  he  did  become  gavernor 
problems  of  a  magnitude  that  had  not 
In  Connecticut  for  many,  mary  years 
laid  on   his  desk.     As  he  did  with  all 
ems.  be  faced  them  squarely  with  never 
ought  of  evasion  or   avoidance.     With 
and   foresight   and    quiet   leader- 
he  solved   the   problems   even   though 
Mnew  he  was  risking  momentary  unpopu- 
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know  how   the  petty,  vicious   personal 
hurt    him.      Personal    attac):s    that 
far  beyond  the  boimds  of  pollfcal  de- 
He  took  them  all.  and  when  I  used 
him  and  tell  him  I  wanted  to  return 
attacks,  he  would  tell  me  kindly  but 
.  "These  will   be  forgotten   when   the 
e    understand    ihe    rightness    of    the 
and  I  have  faith  In  the  understand- 
of  the  people  of  Connecticut." 

nts  have  borne  out  his  faith.     The  peo- 

were   Just   beginning   to   appreciate    his 

rity.   his    Judgment   and   his   foresight. 

is  why  his  name  will  never  die  In  our 

That  Is  why  tha  little  chUdren  and 

parents  of  children  will  give  thanks  Vi 

to  come  that  he  was  the  Chief  Execu- 

at  the  vital  moment  when  the  State  had 

an  and  provide  for  the  future       That 

thoae  who  need  a  helping  hand  from 


w  ly 


the  State  are  Indebted  to  him.  That  Is  why 
hla  name  will  never  pass  from  memory. 

But  you  know  these  facta.  Tou  know  of 
his  academic  career,  you  know  something 
of  his  magnlflccnt  war  record  so  important 
to  the  Nation  yet  largely  unknown  even  to- 
day. May  I  tell  soma  of  the  UtUe  things 
that  showed  his  true  greatness? 

He  was  sternly  Just  even  with  himself. 
When  seme  Wesleyan  graduate  of  many  years 
ago  hears  thU  he  will  appreciate  why  he  bad 
a  $5  fine  returned  to  blm.  ThU  graduate 
doesn't  knew  today.  This  student  had  neg- 
lected to  make  an  application  for  a  special 
examination  on  time  and  the  college  rules 
impoaed  a  penalty  of  15  for  the  neglect. 

The  student  asked  to  have  the  fine  re- 
mitted and  told  President  McConaughy  of 
the  reasons  for  his  failure  to  make  the  ap- 
plication. The  student  waa  given  a  lecture 
on  the  virtues  o!  being  prompt.  The  student 
paid  the  fine,  but  as  the  student  went  out 
President  McConaughy  realized  that  he.  the 
president,  had  failed  to  apply  for  his 
motor  vehicle  registration  In  time  and  so 
might  lose  tbe  license  plate  which  be 
treasured.  A  call  to  the  motor  vehicle  de- 
partment explaining  the  delay  got  the  license 
plate. 

The  next  day  the  student  received  a  letter 
enclosing  a  $5  check.  The  letter  signed  by 
President  McConaughy  said  "for  reasons 
which  you  will  never  know,  the  amount  of 
your  penalty  is  being  returned  to  you." 

Jim  waa  thoughtful.  Do  you  remember  his 
radio  talk  from  his  home  In  Cornwall  that 
mnnorabla  nlfht  in  November  19M  when  he 
was  elected  governor  by  an  orerwhelmtng 
majority?  That  talk  will  never  be  found  in 
the  archives  of  oratory,  but  without  rehearsal 
and  without  notet<  he  spoke  his  thanks  and 
his  determination  to  give  his  all  to  the  State. 
Do  you  remember  too  that  he  mentioned  by 
name  his  townspeople,  his  family — everyone 
who  had  worked  « ith  him? 

Jim  was  deeply  appreciative.  There  was 
the  night  he  came  rx>  Hartford,  to  Republican 
headquarters  to  Jcln  the  men  and  women 
who  had  campaigned  shoulder  to  shoulder 
with  him  and  who  were  Jubilant  and  rejoic- 
ing. They  waited  and  waited  for  his  car 
to  make  tbe  trip  from  Cornwall.  Well  past 
the  appointed  time  he  had  not  arrived  and 
they  began  a  dlscret  t  search.  Jim  was  found. 
and  In  Hartford.  Be  was  at  tbe  Bond  Annex 
surrounded  by  maids,  bellhops,  elevator  boys, 
and  waltreases.  He  had  lived  at  the  Annex 
during  bis  campaign.  And  at  the  moment  of 
victory,  when  the  great  of  his  party  awaited 
his  arrival  at  headquarters.  Jim  bypassed 
them  to  bring  an  unusual  honor,  a  real  dis- 
tinction to  the  folks,  his  folks,  at  the  hotel. 

I  remember  so  well  his  first  formal  dinner 
after  he  and  Mrs.  McConaughy  moved  Into  the 
executive  residence  The  linen  was  spread. 
The  State  silver  wtis  on  the  table.  Crystal 
was  at  every  place.  At  the  head  of  the  table 
sat  Jim.  beaming,  happy,  contented  because 
around  him,  his  guests  at  his  first  formal 
dinner  as  Governor  were  the  clerks  and  sec- 
retaries and  steno(;Taphers  and  messengers 
and  close  friends  who  had  shared  the  biu-den 
of  the  campaign  with  him. 

Others,  more  distinguished  perhaps,  more 
fortunate  in  worldly  goods  and  worldly 
places,  later  sat  at  that  same  table,  but  nevet 
was  Jim  happier  than  that  night  when  he 
had  his  own  folks  around  him. 

He  loved  to  be  called  Jim.  That  was  no 
affectation.  He  could  wear  the  mantle  of 
his  office  becomingly.  He  always  upheld  the 
dignity  of  his  office.  But  somabow  ha  was 
always  Jim.  The  aame  fitted  him  as  com- 
fortably— and  as  appropriately — as  an  old 
glove.  Big  Jim.  some  called  him.  And  he 
liked  that,  too.  He  laughed  so  heartily  when 
someone  sent  him  boxes  of  book  matches 
with  Big  Jim  priiited  on  the  cover.  Gifts 
like  that,  little  gifts,  like  the  matches,  like 
the  miniature  Republican  elephants  on  his 
desk,  delighted  bin.    They  meant  a  lot,  be- 


cause Jim  knew  they  were  gifts  f.'om  the 
heart. 

Jim  was  aaaantlally  a  family  man.  It  waa 
wonderful  to  sea  his  devotion,  his  '.ove.  his 
pride  in  his  family.  His  grandchildren  were 
a  source  of  constant  delight  to  1:  Im  and 
hardly  a  day  went  by  that  be  did  not  relate 
some  anecdote  about  them.  I  think  too 
that  Jim  was  more  thrilled  by  the  sight  o( 
Mrs.  McConaughy  s  published  stories  than 
by  any  of  the  great  honors  bestowed  upon 
himself. 

Jim  loved  children.  I  know  the  greatest 
pleasure)  of  his  working  days  at  the  capttol 
came  when  young  chUdren,  singly  or  in 
groups,  came  in  to  visit  him.  He  loved  tell- 
ing them  about  their  State  and  they  were 
quickly  at  ease  In  the  knowledge  that  this 
great  man  was  their  understanding  friend. 
On  his  sixtieth  birthday  he  received  several 
cakes  at  a  Itucheon  we  had  for  h  m.  He 
wouldn't  let  them  be  cut,  but  insisted  that 
they  be  sent  out  to  the  Children's  Village 
so  that  the  children  could  abare  in  hli  birth- 
day. CharacterUtlcally  he  didn't  stnd  tha 
cakes,  he  delivered  them  personally  Then 
there  was  the  morning  that  he  was  leaving 
the  executive  residence  for  an  Important 
commission  meeting  when  he  answered  a 
phone  call  from  an  unknown  person.  It  was 
a  mother  grief-stricken  over  her  child  who 
was  missing.  Instantly  the  affairs  cf  state 
were  set  aside.  All  that  mattered  wis  that 
mother  and  child.  Instead  of  asking  some- 
one else  to  do  It.  Jim  sat  at  tbe  phone,  got 
the  search  going  at  once  and  then  reiissured 
the  mother  that  tbe  forces  of  the  State 
wtn  at  work  to  find  the  child.  Th<>  child 
was  found  soon.  Jim  was  very  late  :'or  tha 
commiaalon  meeting — few  people  ever  knew 
why. 

Jim  was  a  great  leader  He  was  not  tha 
type  of  leader  who  deliberately  attracted 
attention  to  himself.  He  believed  In  getting 
people  together,  aiuUfling  the  facts,  and  then 
guiding  the  dlsenaMen  to  tbe  righ;  con- 
clusion. Hla  grtataat  ebaractarlaUe  was  hto 
ItLsistence  upon  giving  credit  for  good  actlona 
to  others.  Many,  many  times,  he  should 
have  received  acclaims,  but  he  Intentionally 
stood  aside  so  that  others  would  receive 
their  due. 

At  the  same  time  he  was  ever  willing,  too 
willing.  I  thought  at  times,  to  take  tha 
blame  solely  upon  his  shoulders  for  actlona 
which  were  unpopular.  This  willingness  to 
take  the  sole  blame  obscured  for  a  while  bis 
true  greatness. 

Jim  never  ducked  or  postponed  a  problem 
or  a  responsibility.  Many  times  he  could 
have  taken  an  easier  course  so  far  as  he  per- 
sonally was  concerned.  But  his  Integrity  was 
so  great  that  he  would  not  allow  himself  to 
sidestep.  I  can't  recall  any  Governor  who 
was  faced  with  more  difficult  problems  where 
ttoa  solution  Inevitably  bad  to  be  temporarily 
unpopular. 

It  is  because  of  men  like  Jim  that  11- e  gov- 
ernment of  our  State  of  Connecticut  is  so 
well  run,  so  free  from  petty  politics,  sti  spot- 
leasly  free  from  the  taint  of  graft  and  cor- 
ruption. If  more  Americans  believed  its  sin- 
cerely as  Jim  did  In  his  conviction  that  all 
men  should  actively  participate  In  govern- 
ment we  would  never  need  have  a  fear  for 
our  future. 

Jim  himself  said:  "With  all  the  tempta- 
tions, dangers,  and  degradations  that  besets 
It.  politics  Is  still.  I  think,  tbe  noblest  career 
that  man  can  choose." 

Jim  believed  this  and.  believing  It.  gave  of 
hlm.";elf  unstlntlngly  to  the  people  of  Con- 
necticut. I  know  better  than  most  that  It 
was  his  devotion  to  his  duty  that  brought 
on  his  untimely  passing.  Prom  the  depths  of 
his  deeply  religious  nature,  he  drew  on 
strength  through  long  days  and  nights  untU 
there  was  no  more. 

Jim  was  a  true  pioneering  American  who 
sturdily  faced  the  future  unafraid,  with 
vision  and  indomitable  courage. 
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Tn  the  plain,  beautiful  simplicity  of  his 
character  and  In  the  exquisite  qualities  of 
his  manhood  and  statesmanship,  there  was 
the  real  Jim  McConaughy.  You.  the  people 
of  Connecticut,  have  suffered  a  loaa  not  yet 
fully  understood. 

Always.  I  shall  tst  waiting  to  hear  that 
little  chuckle  of  his  at  the  end  of  a  story  well 
told.  Always  there  will  be  a  part  of  my  heart 
that  holds  the  perfect  memory  of  one  whom 
I  loved,  and  so  Jim, 

"Goodnight.    Ensured  release. 
Imperishable  peace, 

Have  these  for  yours. 
While  skv  and  sea  and  land 
And  earth's  fotindatlons  stand 

And  heaven  endures." 


Our  Irish  Heritasc 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EUGENE  J.  KEOGH 

or   NXW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVES 
Monday,  March  22,  1348 

Mr.  KEOGH.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Ric- 
ORB,  I  Include  the  following  address  de- 
livered by  J.  Vincent  Kcogh.  United 
States  attorney  for  the  eastern  district 
of  New  York,  at  the  annual  dinner  of 
the  Friendly  Sons  of  St.  Patrick  ol 
Brooklyn  on  March  17.  1948: 

Mr.  Toastmaster.  Right  Reverend  Mon- 
Blgnor,  Mr.  President,  fellow  cmcers  and 
members  of  tbe  Prlendly  Sons  of  St.  Patrick 
of  Brooklyn,  their  families,  friends,  and  fel- 
low ft-ooklynltes.  cend  mile  fallte — a 
bundred  thousand  welcomes  to  you  tn 
Gaelic— In  honor  of  De  Valera,  a  great  Irish- 
man who  chose  to  spend  this  St.  Patrick's 
Day  in  this  gr^t,cou.itry  of  his  birth. 

I  have  wondi'ed  whether  we  should  Indict 
J.  C.  and  A.  W.  Hare,  who  about  the  Irish 
said,  according  to  liil^de  Van  Bwen  Ip.  Quo- 
tations for  Special  Occasions.  "Every^'Irish- 
man  has  a  potato  in  his  head." 

My  instinctive  reply  to  this  vilification  is: 
"Better  a  potato  in  these  days  of  the  iiigh 
cost  of  living,  than  feathers  in  his  head." 
I  know  that  you  will  agree  with  me  that  If 
the  Hares  did  say  It.  that  they  said  It  out 
of  pure  envy  of  the  Irish. 

And  there  Is  no  time  like  St.  Patrick's  night 
to  note  why  all  others  have  reason  to  envy 
us — the  sparkling,  scintillating,  sentimental, 
the  practical,  imaginative,  successful,  tha 
blessed,  at  times,  cussed — the  pleasant,  the 
perfect,  the  real— the  royal  Irish.  ThU  is 
our  day.  This  our  night.  We  shall  enjoy  our- 
selves In  our  Iriah  way. 

Let  us  shut  out  of  this  famous  Brooklyn 
Irish  castle — the  Columbus  Club — all  the 
world,  the  world  of  will  you  help  this  worthy 
cause?;  the  world  of  you  must  do  it — but 
better:  the  world  in  which  we  all  live  365  days 
a  year,  but  In  leap  year  366  days. 

This  17th  day  of  March  Is  our  day.  In 
this  leap  year  It  Is  our  366th  day — oiur  Bt. 
Patrick's  day.  We  shall  live  it  and  enjoy  it — 
knowing  that  enjoying  Is  as  much  our  herit- 
age as  loving  Ireland  Is,  and  loving  all  who 
came  from  there,  or  who  are  related  to  any 
who  might  even  a  long  time  ago  have  seen 
the  fair  land. 

"Far  are  the  Gaelic  tribes  and  wide 

Scattered  round  earth  on  every  side  and 
assert  their  will 
They  aim  at  all  things — Rise  or  fall 
Succeed  or  perish — but  through  all  lova 
Erin  still." 


On  this  day  we  love  Eire,  and  pitrtleularly 
St.  Patrick,  atx>ut  whom  tbe  poet  wrote: 

"You've  heard.  I  suppose.  long  ago  how  tha 
snakes,  in  a  manner  most  antic 
Were   marched   to   the   County   Mayo   and 
Trundled  there  into  the  Atlantic. 

We  Celts  need  have  no  phobia  or  defensa 
mechanism  about  the  sons  and  daioghters  at 
the  American  Revolution  or  the  Ma]rflower 
descendants,  when  we  realize  that  St.  Pat- 
rick vras  bom  In  387  and,  although  sent  to 
Ireland  as  a  captive  slave,  so  well  adjusted 
himself  to  his  new  sxirroundlngs  that  he  soon 
befriended  enough  people  to  arrange  his 
escape.  However,  once  back  home  he  pined 
for  the  "ould  country"  and  to  Ireland  he  re- 
turned— wits  might  say  from  slave  to  saint — 
but  the  Bard  wrote: 

"  Twas  on  tha  top  of  that  high  mount  St. 

Patrick  preached  a  sermon 
He  drove  the  frcgs  Into  the  bogs  and  banished 
all  the  vermin." 

Tbe  Irish  in  America  may  well  this  day 
refresh  their  memories  of  the  real  McCoy 
myths  and  the  legends,  knowledge  of  which 
will  better  help  them  smile  through  the 
other  364  or  5  days.  For  Instance,  the  story 
of  OT>3naghue.  hero  of  KUlarney,  who  lives 
at  the  bottom  of  the  lake  In  a  gorgeous  fash- 
Ion  and  in  the  company  of  congenial  friends. 
Every  7  years  In  the  summer  he  com  »  to  the 
surface  of  the  lake,  makes  a  Journey  from 
one  end  to  the  other  on  the  back  of  a  white 
stallion,  in  an  armor  of  gold  and  a  helmet 
that  glitters  with  diamonds.  Blessings  are 
showered  upon  everyone  who  is  fortunate 
enough  to  see  him.  If  a  girl  should  catch  a 
glimpse  of  him  she  is  sure  to  be  married 
within  the  year.  Scores  of  nativi^s  claim 
actually  to  have  seen  him  and  half  the  pcp- 
ulatlon  believe  In  his  7-year  visits,  you  re- 
member— or  perhaps  you  know  OTlonohue. 
We  Irish  may  be  difOcult  to  understand  un- 
der all  circumstances  but  we  can  put  otir 
hands  to  our  ears — no  matter  where  nor 
when — and  hear  the  plaintive  music  of  such 
poetry  as: 

-Oft.  In  the  stilly  night. 

Ere  slumber's  chain  has  bound  me. 
Pond  memory  brings  the  light 

Of  other  days  around  me: 
The  smiles,  the  tears  of  boyhood's  years. 
The  words  of  love  then  spoken; 
The  eyes  that  shone, 
Now  dimm'd  and  gone. 
The  cheerful  hearts  now  broken. 

"When  I  remember  all 

The  friends,  so  llnk'd  together, 
I've  seen  around  me  fall 
Like  leaves  in  wintry  weather, 
I  feel  like  one 
Who  treads  alone 
Some  banquet-hall  deserted. 
Whose  lights  are  fled. 
Whose  garlands  dead. 
And  all  but  he  departed. 
Thus,  In  the  stilly  night. 

Ere  slumber's  chain  has  l>ound  me. 
Sad  memory  brings  the  light 
Of  other  days  around  me." 

Thomas  Moore  thus  memorialized  our  deli- 
cate but  real,  our  deep  and  sincere  sentimen- 
taUty. 

We  do  not  know  the  author  of  the  legend 
that  tells  us  that  long  ago  there  were  two 
giants,  the  giant  of  Glengarifl  and  the  giant 
of  Klllarney.  They  were  very  Jealous  of  each 
other  and  were  continually  boasting  of  their 
valor  and  strength.  Finally  the  giant  of 
Klllarney  decided  to  go  over  to  Glengarlff 
and  see  for  himself.  Disgviised  as  a  monk  he 
crossed  the  divide,  went  down  to  the  village 
and  was  directed  to  the  house  of  his  enemy. 
The  giant  of  Glengarlff,  hearing  of  the  ap- 
proaching^islt.  became  very  much  frightened 
and  hastily  made  himself  a  cradle.  Lying 
down  In  it  his  wife  tucked  him  in  and  when 
the  giant  of  Klllamey  arrived  ha  saw  a  lady 


sitting  on  a  three-legged  stool  knitting  and 
lulling  a  baby  to  sleep.  As  he  approached 
she  said:  "Hush,  you  spalpeen,  lest  ye  waka 
the  baby"  and  she  continued  to  sing  a  slum- 
ber song  In  a  soft  sweet  voice.  "Let's  sea 
your  baby,"  whlsperedi^e  giant  of  BLillarney. 
When  she  lifted  the  blanket  gently  and  ha 
saw  the  child,  he  started  i>ack  over  the  moun- 
tain as  fast  as  his  long  legs  could  carry  him. 
"If  the  baby's  as  big  as  that,  how  big  must 
the  old  man  be?"  be  said. 

Surely,  we  all  know  that  when  you  go  to 
the  gap  of  Dunloe  ^-ou  pass  John  Lynch's 
haunted  house.  He  was  a  laud  ofent  sent  up 
from  Dublin  to  collect  the  rents.  Since  none 
of  the  tenants  had  any  money,  he  evicted 
the^  all.  Having  no  tenants,  he  w.is  with- 
out a  Job.  so  he  came  to  America,  but  through 
the  influence  of  the  Irish  In  New  Tork,  he  was 
not  permitted  to  land.  When  he  returned 
to  Ireland  he  was  so  much  depressed  by  the 
l>lack  looks  of  his  neighbors,  that  he  com- 
mitted suicide.  Once  more,  through  the  same 
good  influence,  he  was  shut  out  of  both 
heaven  and  hell.  Finally,  the  devil  took  pity 
on  him  and  gave  him  some  fsgots  and 
matches  and  told  him  to  go  back  to  Klllamey 
and  start  his  own  fire.  So  every  night  at  mid- 
night you  can  see  a  light  In  John  Lynch's 
house  In  KUlarney.  "Did  you  ever  see  the 
light?"  a  native  was  once  asked.  "Bless  ye, 
no:  I'm  never  up  tliat  late,"  he  answered. 

Ah  for  the  days  of  legends  instead  of  con- 
temporary days  of  wars  of  nerves.  Headlines 
reflecting  international  bluffs  and  bluffers 
fade  as  dust — as  old  stuff — because  we  have 
long  lived  with  the  allegory  of  the  giant's 
causeway.  The  legend  runs  that  It  Is  the 
work  of  a  real  giant.  Fin  McCoul  was  the 
champion  warrior  of  all  Ireland.  He  was 
much  distressed  to  learn  that  a  certain 
Scotch  giant  was  given  to  boasting  that  he 
could  swim  the  Channel  and  give  Fin  a 
"drubbing"  only  he  did  not  want  to  get  wet. 
So  Fin  built  the  causeway  across  the  Channel 
so  that  the  braggart  might  have  no  further 
exctise  for  not  coming  over  to  make  good 
his  boast.  A  flght  ensued  In  which  Pin,  of 
coiorse,  was  the  victor. 

Let  any  bewlskcred.  bespectacled  ogre 
today  come  out  of  the  Bast,  by  way  of 
Siberia  or  Fltishlng  Meadows,  we  in  this 
country  vrtll  have  no  fear — because  we 
descendants  of  Fin  McCoul  will  apply  the 
classic  legend — and  like  our  forebear  will 
once  and  for  all  call  the  bluff.  Tonight  we 
honor  St.  Patrick  and  we  toast  the  day. 
Having  celebrated  It — we  can  not  only  face 
a  new  morrow  but.  more  important — we  can 
help  our  neighbors  face  It.  Because  we  bring 
with  confidence  that  is  contagious  our  practi- 
cal Imaginative  artistry  of  living — an  Irish 
heritage  which  we  love  and  to  which  we  shall 
'ere  be  true. 

"The  savage  loves  his  native  shore. 

Though  rude  the  soil  and  chill  tbe  air; 
Then  well  may  Erin's  sons  adore 

Their  isle  which  nature  formed  so  fair. 
What  flood  reflects  a  shore  so  sweet 

As  Shannon  great,  or  pastoral  bann, 
Or  who  a  friend  or  foe — can  meet 

Bo  generous  as  an  Irishman.** 
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Mr.  RAMEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks,  I  include  therdn  an  article 
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writften  to  the  Toledo  Blade  by  Morrison 
R.  Van  Cleve,  one  of  the  outstanding 
thirkers  and  writers  of  our  country. 
The  article  is  Indeed  pertinent  to  events 
of  tpday. 
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APPENDIX  TO  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 


the  Editor  or  the  Buux: 
lave  read  wlUi  Interest  the  review  In  the 
Blade  of  James  P.  Warburg's  book.  Put 
in  Maraball't  Place.     It   Is  a  good 
of  a  good  book.     I  should  like  to  com- 
further  on  the  book, 
ter  a  kean  analysis  of  the  causes  of  grow- 
coniLct  between  the  United  States  and 
and  thoughtful  proposals  for  allevl- 
It.  Mr.  Warburg  writes.  "The  important 
to  remember  to  realize  Is  that  this  two- 
pollcy  of  taking  out  Instirance  against 
U  the  road  to  war." 

Insurance  ts  a  threat  to  us.  and  rlee 
I.  The  author  reviews  the  dllBcultles 
frustrations  r'vealed  In  the  deliberations 
he  UN  Security  Council  and  Assembly, 
then  states.  "All  these  flow  directly 
two  source* — the  Imperfect  basic  con- 
of  the  UN.  and  the  growing  tension  be- 
lts two  most  powerful  members." 
two  sentences  further  on.  "There 
never  be  lasting  peace  in  a  world  In 
the  highest  authority  rests  In  the 
nation  state.  Unleia  the  concept 
lAtiunal  sovereignty  u  superseded  by  tne 
at  wcrkl  government,  the  two  great  ccn- 
ot  power  wUl  always  tend  to  come  Into 
t.- 

to  the  root  of  the  matter.    The 
hope  of  permanent  peace  lies  In  a  re* 
throuih  an  amended  UK  Charter 
Mcb  nation  of  the  right   to  wage  war; 
nt  to  the  merging  of  thu  traditional 
eign  right  into  a  UN  poltcc-power  aov* 
;nty,    aoaoBipaalad   by    world    dlsarma- 
t:  and  the  •Badtaaeat  oi  world  laws  ap- 
ble  to  individuals. 
State  Department  and  UN  represent- 
should   be   urged   to   propose   a   new 
as  provided  In  article  109  of  the 
for    the   purpose    of    reconstructing 
UN  into  a  limited  world  government  with 
fers  to  enact  and  enforce  world  law  ade- 
te  to  maintain  peace.     Such  powers  are 
provided  by  the  present  charter. 
MoaaisoM  R.  Van  CXxvk. 

President, 
Toledo  Chapter.  World  FedtraliaU. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HALE  BOGGS 

or    LOCTSI.\NA 

li»  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Mondav.  March.  22.  1948 

ikr.  BOGGS  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Record.  I  include  the  following  edi- 
tor als: 

I  from   the    New   Orleans    (La.)    Tlmes- 
Plcayune  | 

RXMBT  Of  OaXAMLANO 

jlidged  by  the  published  summaries  there- 
of   Henry    Wallace's    testimony    before    the 
F>Drelgn  Affairs  Committee  the  other 
must  hare  grieved  his  Judicious  friends. 
hte  confused  thinking  as  Illustrated  by 
own  words,  the  postwar  policies  of  hla 
country  and  Its  Government  have  been 
utterly  wrong  practically  ever  since  the  war'a 
and  worsen  with  time.     If  another  war 
come,  the  guilt  of  Its  Instigation  aa 
I  eea  it,  would  rest  up<m  the  United  States. 
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Russia  on  the  contrary  Is  to  his  imagining 
a  practically  sinless.  Innocent  victim  of 
Washington's  evil  courses.  He  avowed  his 
belief,  for  example,  that  there  Is  no  threat 
of  Russian  domination  of  western  Europe 
now.  Asked  whether  Russia  was  not  Inter- 
vening in  the  affairs  of  European  countries. 
he  dodged  with  the  statement  that  no  one 
can  determine  the  extent  to  which  Russia 
was  Intervening  In  her  satellite  countries  be- 
cause It  is  "impossible  to  get  the  truth  from 
the  American  press." 

As  for  the  Marshall  European  recovery  plan. 
he  branded  It  an  Invasion  of  the  political 
and  economic  freedom  of  western  Europe. 
aimed  at  restoring  the  economic  domination 
of  Europe  by  Germany,  and  a  layer  of  the 
foundations  for  war.  Turning  to  Palestine, 
he  charged  that  the  slaughter  of  Jewish 
prisoners  there  was  a  direct  result  of  the 
Truman  doctrine  of  containing  world  com- 
munism. 

Reverting  to  Russia  the  sinless,  he  averrej 
that  Its  attitude  toward  the  United  States 
would  change  once  It  were  persuaded  that 
the  United  States  was  not  planning  an  in- 
vasion. Curiously— but  of  course  naturally 
enough,  he  overlooked  the  fact  that  a  coun- 
try which  has  weakened  Its  military  and  na- 
val forces  to  a  point  endangering  its  own 
safety  could  hardly  Invade  a  remote  and 
heavily  armed  Russia  even  If  It  were  In  ag- 
gressive mx)d. 

In  almost  every  detail,  we  gather,  Mr. 
Wallace  supported  the  Kremlin's  position. 
Asked  to  cite  any  difference  between  bit 
objecttone  to  the  European  recovery  plan 
and  those  offered  by  Soviet  Ruieia,  he  pro- 
feeecd  to  be  unfamiliar  with  the  Commu* 
mat  approach  and  ttiarafare  unable  to  discuss 
It 

The  Wallace  twttinny  reveals  a  curious 
mentality.  A  mambar  of  the  American  8o- 
clallst  Party's  national  executive  committee 
suggested  In  an  interview  In  the  Midwest, 
that  Mr  Wallace  uses  a  double  standard  of 
morality  in  Judging  Russia's  weaknesses. 
Our  own  surmise  would  be  that  he  Is  dwell- 
ing for  the  time  being  at  least  In  a  sort  of 
mental  dreamland  closely  resembling  Alices 
fantastic  Wonderland — and  bearing  very 
alight  If  any  resemblance  to  present-day  facts 
and  realities. 

(From  the  New  Orleans  (La.)  States] 

TXtTMAK  PfeOCBAM   AIMED  AT  PEACE 

President  Truman's  request  for  a  draft  law 
to  fill  out  our  armed  forces  to  the  required 
complement  to  keep  them  In  tiptop  shape 
and  for  universal  military  training  can 
easily  be  misconstrued. 

These  are  preparations  for  war. 

They  are  preparatloiis  for  peace. 

While  It  Is  true  that  we  could  not  fight  a 
war  today,  we  could  get  ready  for  a  war 
within  6  months.  Russia  cannot  war  now, 
nor  would  Ruasla  be  more  ready  In  a  year, 
barring  acquisition  of  the  atom  bomb. 

Military  analysts,  economists,  and  other 
students  of  the  International  situation  are 
agreed  that  Russia  doesn't  want  a  war  now. 
and  that  the  Soviet  cannot  fight  a  war  now. 
United  States  News  and  World  Report  esti- 
mates that  even  should  the  situation  con- 
tinue to  deteriorate  at  Its  present  continued 
pace  war  Is  from  5  to  15  years  off. 

There  Is  one  way.  however,  to  halt  Rtis- 
sian  aggraealon.  And  that  Is  to  be  fully  pre- 
pared for  any  eventuality.  It  will  cost 
money,  but  It  will  not  cost  as  much  as  a  war 
In  Just  money  alone.  And  that  Is  not  taking 
Into  account  the  broken  homes,  the  father- 
less children,  the  sapping  of  the  Nation's 
beet  manpower,  which  Is  the  seed  of  otir 
future  greatness  and  growth. 

Speeches  and  censure  will  not  stop  Stalin. 
The  only  thing  the  Russians  respect  Is 
strength.  And  strength  Is  the  only  thing 
that  wUl  stop  them. 


National  strength  calls  for  an  Air  Force 
second  to  none. 

National  strength  calls  for  a  Navy  second 
to  none. 

National  strength  calls  for  an  Army  second 
to  none  In  equipment,  training,  and  weapons. 

These  things  we  must  have  If  we  hope  to 
stop  Russia.  These,  and  mutual-defense 
pacts  with  the  nations  which  are  our  friends. 
Such  treaties  would  not  only  warn  Russia, 
but  would  also  serve  as  a  measure  of  guar- 
anty that  part  of  the  $5,300,000,000  European 
recovery  plan  will  not  end  up  In  Russian 
hands  simply  by  seizure. 

Russia  deals  in  power  and  strength.  Stalin 
will  not  start  anything  he  Isn't  sure  of  finish- 
ing successfully.  Pull  preparedness  Is  our 
best  bet  for  continued  peace. 


IFrom  the  New  Orleans   (La.)    Item] 

AMERICA   MEETS  THE  ISSUE 

"1  believe  that  we  have  reached  a  point  at 
which  the  position  of  the  United  States 
should  be  made  unmistakably  clear." 

With  these  words.  President  Truman 
summed  up  the  entire  purpose  and  contents 
of  his  momentous  address  yesterday  to  the 
Congress,  the  American  people,  and  the  world 
at  large. 

Today  there  can  be  few  persons  who  fall 
to  understand  clearly  what  the  President  was 
Ulklng  about.  His  personal  appraisal  of  the 
present  world  crUls  voiced  a  number  of  con- 
clusions which  many  citizens  of  this  country 
have  long  since  reached.  But  In  thus  re« 
fleeting  a  strong  measure  of  public  opinion, 
Mr.  Truman  made  it  ofllclal  In  language 
remarkable  for  lu  clarity  and  bluntnesa.  he 
inveeted  these  mutual  conclusions  with  the 
dignity  of  a  national  policy. 

8Mp  by  step,  the  President  reviewed  the 
developments  that  have  occurred  since  war's 
end  3  years  past.  The  United  StaUs,  tr)fether 
with  the  other  democracies,  has  made  every 
effort  "to  find  a  secure  basis  for  peace  through 
negotiation  and  agreement.  •  •  •  xhe 
record  stands  as  a  monument  to  the  good 
faith  and  Integrity  of  the  democratic  nations 
of  the  world." 

Why  have  these  efforts  failed?  Por  one 
reason  alone.  "The  situation  In  the  world 
today  •  •  •  Is  chiefly  due  to  the  fact 
that  one  nation  ha»  not  only  refused  to  co- 
operate In  the  establishment  of  a  Just  and 
honorable  peace  but — even  worse — has  ac- 
tively sought  to  prevent  It." 

Mr.  Truman  did  not  rely  on  Implication  to 
make  his  point.  "Since  the  close  of  hostili- 
ties." he  said,  "the  Soviet  Union  and  its 
agents  have  destroyed  the  independence  and 
democratic  character  of  a  whole  series  of 
nations  in  eastern  and  central  Europe.  It 
Is  this  ruthless  course  of  action,  and  the  clear 
design  to  extend  It  to  the  remaining  free 
nations  of  Europe,  that  have  brought  about 
the  critical  situation  in  Europe  today." 

Neither  the  American  people,  thus  warned 
of  the  dangers  to  this  Nation  inherent  in  the 
Soviet  design,  nor  the  Kremlin,  put  on  notice 
that  the  United  States  recognizes  this  ruth- 
lessness  for  what  it  Is,  can  ignore  the  gravity 
of  these  remaks. 

It  Is  because  of  this  situation,  said  the 
President,  that  "the  time  has  come  when  the 
free  men  and  women  df  the  world  must  face 
the  threat  to  their  liberty  squarely  and 
courageotisly.  The  United  States  has  a  tre- 
mendous responsibility  to  act  according  to 
the  measure  of  our  power  for  good  In  the 
world.  We  have  learned  that  we  must  earn 
the  peace  we  seek  Just  as  we  earned  victory 
in  war.  not  by  wishful  thinking  but  by 
realistic  effort." 

This  effort,  as  defined  by  the  President,  now 
Includes  three  major  objectives.  Not  one 
appears  open  to  serious  question. 

First,  the  European  recovery  program  must 
be  forged  as  rapidly  as  possible.  "Time  Is 
now  of  critical  Importance."  Mr.  Truman 
said,  while   paying   tribute   to  the  Senate's 
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decisive  action  on  Sunday  and  asking  that 
the  House  move  with  like  speed.  Por  the 
Soviets  It  Is  "a  ma)or  obstacle  to  their  de- 
algns  to  subjugate  the  free  community  of 
Europe.  They  do  not  want  the  United  States 
to  help  Europe.  They  do  not  even  want  the 
16  cooperating  countries  to  help  themselves." 

Second,  a  law  to  authorize  universal  train* 
Ing  must  be  enacted  promptly.  So  long  as 
communism  threatens  the  very  existence  of 
democracy,  the  United  States  must  remain 
strong.  UMT  would  be  unmistakable  evi- 
dence to  all  the  world  of  our  determination 
to  back  the  will  to  peace  with  the  strength 
for  peace. 

Third,  a  temporary  revival  of  the  draft  la 
needed  to  maintain  the  armed  forces  at  their 
authorized  strength  imtll  UMT  Is  solidly 
established.  Voluntary  enlistments  are  not 
doing  the  Job.  although  our  forcea  have  been 
cut  to  the  absolute  minimum  consistent 
with  security  abroad  and  at  home. 

Theee  steps,  while  of  immediate  necessity, 
cannot  cover  every  contingency  that  may  arise 
in  tbe  near  or  distant  future.  By  limiting 
to  these  three  specific  propoeals,  the 
it  may  poealbly  have  undershot  the 
mark.  But  his  determination  that  the 
United  States  shall  not  be  caught  short  In 
the  uncertain  days  that  lie  ahead,  was  amply 
shown  when  he  declared  that  "we  must  be 
prepared  to  pay  tbe  pnc«-  of  peace,  or  aaeur- 
•dly  we  shall  pay  tbe  price  of  war." 

If  the  tenor  of  Mr.  Truman's  addreM  waa 
grave,  there  waa  eompensatlon  In  lu  tinder- 
lying  optimism.  In  Europe  Itself  the  CRP 
nations  are  epetdlng  deftberatlonf  on  eco« 
nomic  unification.  As  th«  President  spoke, 
England  Prance,  and  the  three  Benelux  coun> 
tries  affixed  thrir  stKnatures  to  a  60-year 
affreemcnt  providing  for  a  common  defense 
agalnat  efffreeelon.  Here  at  boma  reports  of 
the  Key  West  meeting  of  the  Chiefs  of  BUff, 
discussed  below  at  length,  Indicated  that  an 
over-all  military  defense  program  was  iMlng 
readied  for  presentation  to  Congrete  some 
time  next  week. 

Indeed,  theee  developments  must  have  en- 
couraged the  President  to  seize  the  Issue  and 
confront  It  boldly.  His  words  are  certain  to 
provide  Inspiration  to  free  peoples  every- 
where, and  to  spur  western  Europe  on  to 
united  action,  and  If  there  remains  any  pos- 
sibility that  the  masters  in  the  Kremlin  can 
be  influenced  by  actions  other  than  their 
own,  then  surely  Mr.  Truman's  forthright 
approach  will  have  some  salutary  effect  be- 
hind the  iron  curtain. 

The  Amerlcen  people  have  no  cause  to  give 
way  to  hysteria.  On  the  contrary.  President 
Truman  has  cleared  tbe  air  of  ambiguity.  In- 
deciaion,  and  wishful  thinking.  The  Nation's 
course  is  clear.  The  Individuals  who  go  to 
make  up  the  Nation  have  but  to  put  their 
shoulders  to  the  wheel  to  carry  this  land 
forward  with  firmness  of  purpose  and  abid- 
ing confidence  In  our  ability  to  meet  the 
issue. 

With  tbe  Chief  Executive,  we  believe  that 
"with  God's  help,  we  shall  succeed." 


Loaisiana  Yams 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  OVERTON  BROOKS 

OF    LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  22.  1948 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  R«c- 
oBo,  I  include  the  following  editorial: 

FAIR    DEAL    FOR    TAMS 

Unreasonable  favoritism  for  California 
citrus  fruits   and   against  Louisiana  sweet- 


potatoes  seems  to  be  strongly  indicated  by 
reports  from  Washington  that  plans  for  do- 
mestic and  foreign  relief  by  our  Government 
exclude  the  nutritious  and  delectable  yam. 
This  i)Olicy  is  provoking  some  sharp  protests 
and  criticisms,  which  appear  to  be  Justified. 

The  presumed  favoritism  is  being  noted 
In  connectlcm  with  the  sxirplus  commodity 
policy,  smiling  upon  the  California  products, 
Including  raisins,  prunes  canned  citrus  no 
more  desirable  than  the  Louisiana  sweet- 
potatoes.  Many  there  are  who  will  certify 
that  yams  are  equal  If  not  superior  to  the 
products  for  which  Pederal  millions  are  being 
spent  under  the  8\irnlu6-commodity  policy 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  The  De- 
partment's program  Is  claimed  to  have  these 
main  objectives:  Stabilization  of  prices  by 
removal  of  surplus  products;  distribution  of 
the  surpluses  to  schools  and  other  Institu- 
tions classed  as  nonprofit  institutions;  fos- 
tering broader  markets  In  the  ftrture.  The 
plan  calls  for  huge  purchases  of  surplus 
food  products  but,  without  explanation  sat- 
isfactory to  the  Louisiana  yam  fraternity. 

With  a  view  to  having  the  Government  play 
fair  with  the  sweetpotatoes.  J.  P.  Dezauche, 
of  Opelousas,  one  of  the  Louisiana  sweet- 
potato  centers,  expressed  himself  in  a  letter 
published  In  tbe  New  Orleans  Times-Pica- 
yune, reading: 

"The  press  recently  carried  the  story  of  tbe 
distribution  on  the  school-lunch  profram  of 
some  e.400  tons  of  raisins.  Many  of  them 
foimd  their  way  into  States  that  have  a  sur- 
plus of  canned  sweetpotatoes, 

"I  am  calling  this  to  the  atUntlon  of  tb« 
Senators  and  Repreeentativct  of  23  States 
which  are  commercial  producers  of  sweet- 
potatoes. Many  of  these  Htates  have  a  sur- 
plus right  now  of  canned  sweetpotatoes 
which  we  have  been  unable  to  sell  to  the 
scbool-Iunch  program,  or  the  various  relief 
agencies  or  the  Army  fur  overseas  relief. 

"Many  of  tbase  Ooagreeeinan  are  familiar 
with  the  efforts  of  tbe  Industry  to  sell  these. 
We  have  bad  tbe  support  and  leadership  of 
such  Senators  as  Ovxxton  and  Ellxndex,  of 
Louisiana;  Ttoings  and  O'CoNoa,  of  Mary- 
land: Ma'tbank,  of  Sotith  Carolina;  Pefpcx, 
of  Florida;  Sparkman,  of  Alabama;  George, 
of  Georgia;  Capehait,  of  Indiana;  Capper, 
of  Kansas;  MrRinj.Aii,  of  Tennessee;  and 
others:  also  of  many  Representatives  from 
Louisiana,  Maryland,  Georgia,  Florida,  Mis- 
sissippi, Alabama,  New  Jersey,  North  Carolina, 
South  Carolina,  Texas,  Virginia,  and  other 
States. 

"Won't  they  all  now  get  behind  this  In- 
dustry and  see  If  we  cant  sell  the  surplus 
of  canned  sweetpotatoes  that  we  have  and 
also  get  sweetpotatoes  recognized  as  a  good 
food  for  feeding  the  world? 

"I  suggest  a  call  to  Senator  John  H.  Over- 
ton, of  Louisiana;  Representatives  Height  D. 
Labcaos,  Ja,  of  Louisiana;  Edward  Milleb,  of 
Maryland;  Stephen  Pace,  of  Georgia,  for  the 
purpose  of  presenting  an  organized  front  in 
behalf  of  sweetpotatoes. 

"I  know  that  you  agree  with  us  that  sweet- 
potatoes should  be  included  in  the  domestic 
and  foreign  relief  plans." 

Surely  there  can  be  no  good  reason  offered 
Louisiana  sweetpotato  growers  and  sellers  for 
the  Governments  policy  excluding  the  yam 
from  the  relief  plans,  those  at  home  as  well 
as  those  abroad.  The  policy  should  be 
changed.  Protests  from  the  sweetpotato  In- 
dustry shoxild  become  so  powerful  that  the 
Government  authorities  having  to  do  with 
such  matters  will  recognize  the  error  and 
remedy  the  situation  so  that  the  production 
of  sweetpotatoes  In  Louisiana  and  other 
States  will  not  be  discouraged  and  curtailed 
on  account  cf  unlrlendly  Federal  action. 
Yams  are  suitable  for  the  relief  program.  an<l 
their  exclusion  from  food  supplies  paid  for 
with  money  furnished  by  the  Nation's  tax- 
payers should  be  blocked.  The  dellciotis  yam 
deserves  more  friendly  attention.  Evidently 
those  spnrnlng  this  dJolce  product  know  little 
or  nothing  about  tbe  Louisiana  sweetpotato. 


Drought  in  CaKfornla 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  NORRIS  POULSON 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  22.  1948 

Mr.  POULSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  very 
few  people  realize  the  seriousness  of  the 
present  drought  In  California.  Added 
to  this  drought  we  have  a  further  threat 
In  the  form  of  legislation  sponsored  by 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  and  the 
State  of  Arizona  to  take  away  from  Cali- 
fornia water  which  she  claims  is  justly* 
bers.  We  have  asked  that  that  ques- 
tion of  water  rights  be  settled  in  the 
Supreme  Court,  and  legislation  has  been 
Introduced  to  that  end. 

Not  only  Is  southern  California  hit  with 
lack  of  water,  but  the  entire  State  of 
California  is  suflerin«,  and  I  am  insert- 
ing in  the  Record  news  releases  from 
Los  Angeles  which  will  show  how  we  In 
southern  Callfomla  are  offering  aid  to 
the  drought-stricken  sectlofu  In  central 
and  northern  California. 

Tbe  City  of  Los  Angeles,  through  its  de- 
partment of  water  and  power,  today  came  to 
tbe  aid  of  electrlclty-sbort  northern  and  cen- 
tral California. 

Almost  tbe  full  output  of  tbe  feal  Beacb 
and  Alameda  steam  plants,  and  a  portion  ot 
the  energy  generated  at  the  Harbor  steam 
plant,  which  Is  surplus  at  this  season  of  the 
year  with  the  winter  peak  passed,  is  flowing 
from  the  municipal  system  for  transmission 
to  tbe  farmers  of  the  San  Joaquin  Valley. 

Tbe  department,  it  was  announced  by  Gen- 
eral Manager  and  Chief  Engineer  bamuel  B. 
Morris,  is  supplying  115.000  kilowatts  of  sur- 
plus power.  This  Is  In  addition  to  20,000 
kilowatts  generated  In  the  steam  plant  of 
Glendale's  municipal  electric  system,  which 
the  department  has  been  delivering  to  the 
north  since  the  first  of  the  year.  This  is  suf- 
ficient power  for  the  needs  of  an  average  city 
of  500,000  population. 

Deliveries  for  the  relief  of  the  northern  and 
central  sections  of  tbe  State,  It  was  an- 
nounced, will  amount  to  2,910.000  kilowatt- 
hours  of  energy  daily.  This  is  the  approxi- 
mate limit  of  the  quantity  that  can  be  sup- 
plied, because  of  limitations  of  Interconnec- 
tion tacilities.  Tbe  energy  is  transmitted 
over  the  lines  of  the  Southern  California  Edi- 
son Co.  to  the  Pacific  Gas  &,  Electric  Co.  in  the 
north. 

To  continue  deliveries  to  the  nelsrhborlng 
areas  of  the  State,  it  was  stated  by  Charles- P. 
Garman,  chief  electrical  engineer,  will  re- 
quire the  burning  of  225.000  barrels  of  fuel 
oil  monthly.  The  Department  Is  now  ne- 
gotiating with  oil  companies  for  purchases 
of  this  fuel,  and  exploring  poaaibility  of 
using  gas  as  fuel  to  as  large  an  extent  as 
possible  to  save  oil. 

In  order  to  use  the  energy  suppUed  by  the 
Los  Angeles  municipal  utility  the  Pacific  Gas 
&  Electric  Co.  had  to  resume  its  normal  fre- 
quency of  60  cycles,  which  means  that 
clocks  in  the  norih  will  again  run  on  time. 

Surplus  electric  energy  from  the  city's 
municipal  system  was  made  available  to  the 
north  foUowlng  week-end  conferences  with 
engineers  of  the  Public  Utilities  Commission, 
the  Edison  Co.,  and  the  P.  G.  *  E. 

The  conferees  explored  all  poasibUitles  to 
find  methods  of  transmitting  the  energy. 

The  State  utility  commission  has  nutde  no 
request  for  a  brown-out  In  Los  Angeles,  Mr. 
McHTis  stated,  and  there  wlU  be  no  need  for 
curtailment  of  local  use  of  rtectrlclty. 
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Loi  Amoslis.  March  9.— Transmission  of 
power  from  the  Los  Angeles  municipally 
owni  'i  electric  system  to  the  cpntral  and 
nori  tern  sections  of  California  Is  proceeding 
w^tta  lactonly,  Oenera)  ItaiMser  Samuel  B. 
Mania  reported  to  the  board  of  water  and 
powi  r  commiaaloners  today. 

Te  nporarlly.  transmlaalon  Is  being  accom- 
pllst  ed  by  isolating  one  of  the  Department  of 
Wat<  r  and  Power's  huge  generating  units  at 
Ujo:  er  Dam.  and  opei  sting  It  In  parallel  with 
the  lystem  of  the  Soathern  California  Bdl> 
■on  Co..  for  direct  tratumlsaton  north  o^er 
that  firm's  high-voltage  transmission  line  to 
Che  Pacific  Oas  ft  Electric  Co.  The  135.000 
lUlo\ratts  of  surplxu  energy  being  handled 
by  t  \t  Interconnecting  lines  Is  the  practical 
Ilmi  with  existing  transmission  facilities. 
T^e  Hoover  Dam  power  flowing  north  is 
bein  (  replaced  by  energy  generated  at  the 
Dept  rtment  of  Water  and  Power's  Alameda, 

Beach,  and  harbor  steam  plants.  Sn- 
are planning  Installation  of  a  Uuf* 
tnaUormer  bank  In  Los  Angeles,  which  eMi 
tern  >oraniy  tie  together  the  systems  of  the 

and  the  Southern  California  tdlson.  In 

r  that  the  Hoover  Dam  unit  can  be  re- 

turqed  to  the  city's  system  and  the  surplus 

g«nerat«d  by  steam  can  be  transmit- 

llrtetly  into  the  Bdtson  system  by  paral- 
M  <  peratlon. 

At  tllty  of   the   municipal   utility   to  con- 
tlnue  supplying  surplus  power  for  relief  of 

electricity-starved    North    Is   dependent 
securing    adequate    supplies    of    fuel. 
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ChKf  Electrical  Engineer  Charles  P.  Oarman 
stat'd.  The  steam  plant  generation  to  pro- 
vide the  surplus  power  uses  fuel  oil  at  the 
rate  of  22S.000  barrels  monthly.  The  Depart- 
ment Is  attempting  to  purchase  the  oil.  or  to 
buy  surplus  natural  gas  ss  a  substitute  fuel 
for  I  eneratlon. 

0<  neral  Manager  Morris  Informed  the 
Boaid  that  K  P.  McNaughton.  chief  engineer 
of  tl  e  State  publlc-utllitles  commission,  had 
told  the  Department  management  that  need 
of  p  iwer  for  pumping  by  the  farmers  of  the 
San  Joaquin  Valley  la  particularly  critical 
He  c  uoted  McNaughton  that  it  Is  no  longer  a 
mat  er  of  saving  aeaaonal  crops,  but  of  sav- 
ing the  vineyards  and  orchards  that  repre- 
int  a  lifetime  of  work  and  care  and  that  art 
nojt  threatened  with  complete  destructioo. 


Steel  for  the  Oil  ladustry 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

mn.  LINDLEY  BECKWORTH 

or   TCXAS 

tH  THI  HOC8B  OP  RBPSI8CNTATXVM 

Monday.  March  22.  194t 

Mr.   BECKWORTH.     Mr.  Spetker,  X 

to  iticlude  in  the  ConoasMioiiAt. 

RsriMis  ft  l«tt«r  I  tiftv*  recmtlx  received ; 

Dvunnun  or  Omtitmm,    _ 
Omcu  Of  DoMMW  OMbHIMw< 
Wa»Hinpton.  D  C .  MartH  l§.  t94i. 
lumtan  Uatnwvtnu, 

WtsHtnfUm.  D.  O. 
U  T  Dim  CotMMMMAH ;  Tti«  SMrttMV  Im* 

to.    elative  !•  tiM 
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»oc  avaiuMa.    The  MoiMllMi  at  "an 
wtkJeli  to  iBwprtoii  pHn- 
■JUlly  at  matm  ami  drill  p4pe  wae  approii- 
it^y  1J00.006  too*  laet  yMr  and  we  »«•• 
that   l»4d  output  will  be  at  Uaat  as 
••rrlof  labor  stoppage  la  or  affec.* 
tiM  steel  induatry.  aome  Bllgbt  increaM 
In  m*  aupply  le  to  be  anticipated  in  ttie 
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normal  course  of  events  and  further  Increasea 
may  result  from  the  operation  of  the  volun- 
tary Industry  acreements  program  under 
Public  Law  Mt.  Since  the  petroleum  Indus- 
Uy  requlrMDUta  under  the  program  are  not 
yet  firmed,  we  would  rather  not  venture  a 
percentage  estimate  at  this  time. 

Under  the  voluntary  agreements  program 
we  are  directing  our  attention  to  a  few  ma- 
jor areas  of  greateat  public  Importance  In- 
cluding the  field  of  petroleum  industry 
equipment.  The  industry  Is  currently  en- 
gaged In  establlshlnK  and  Justifying  Its  steel 
requirements  through  Its  own  advisory  com- 
mittee. This  statement  of  requirements, 
after  Joint  review  by  this  Department  and 
the  Department  of  the  Interior.  wlU  be  pre- 
sented to  the  Steel  Indiostry  Advisory  Com- 
mittee. Upon  agreement  as  to  Its  appropri- 
ateness the  latter  oonunittee  would  arrange 
with  the  steel  IndVBtry  for  the  meeting  of 
the  requirements. 

The  extent  to  which  Industry  requlre- 
menu  for  casing  and  tubing  are  Justified 
and  agreed  to  will  be  the  primary  determi- 
nant of  the  increase  In  production  of  these 
Items  in  1948.  The  determination  will  also 
eover  the  extent  to  which  any  Increased  out- 
put Is  met  by  the  allocation  of  new  steel, 
the  use  of  steel  previously  going  to  leaa  orit- 
leal  areas,  and  the  diversion  of  steel  from 
leas  badly  needed  products  within  the  indus- 
try. A  more  satisfactory  eatimatc  of  this 
year's  production  will  be  poaaible  after  the 
determination  of  these  questions. 

I  hope  thU  will  be  satisfactory  and  that 
you  win  continue  to  call  on  the  Department 
whenever  we  can  l>e  of  service. 
Sincerely  yours. 

H.  B    McCoT. 
i>trecfor.  Office  of  Domestic  Commerce. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HOMER  A.  RAMEY 

or  OHIO 
IN  THB  HOUSE  OP  RSPRESENTATIVBS 

Mondav.  March  22.  I94t 

Mr  RABCET.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarkx  In  the  Rcc- 
oao.  I  lnciud>^  the  following  editorials 
from  the  Washington  Post: 

IProm    the   Washington    Post    of   February 

39.  I94CI 

et  •oomooouwo 
Director  of  the  Budget  Webb  seys  that 
oiore  than  •aoO.OOO.OOO  of  the  taxpayers' 
to  iMtBff  spent  for  so-caOMl  miuem- 
puip— s  nader  the  OI  Mtl  of  rights 
on  "pure  hobbies  "  that  serve  no  occupa* 
tloaal  purpose^  stKh  ae  sport  flytng  and  ball. 
MOM  daaclng  More  than  lit 000  vrtersns 
tn  taking  flgbt'tralatag  cowsee  at  Oovem* 
ment  esptnse.  and  aMoMlaff  to  Mr.  WeM. 
fo  percent  tt  tBa  pwpf  to  ttajvitUtod. 

MM  §09  alia  pupiiHr.  •••  Maae  studio 
f  ■Miitatag  ta  aafta  a  tttsvas  "tlM  dartlna 
•r  tiM  stag  line '  witbla  "a  few  aMgis  kours.^ 
Oranted  that  u  Is  oftaa  ilAs«lt  la  dMtar* 
•ntiate  between  InatrtiatlOB  tBat  MMm  • 


■an  (or  aMdiiafl  a  IHlaff  tm4  InstruatlaB 
tiMI  aMfrtf  s^lfs  Mm  la  anjajr  s  vsriatjr  9t 
seatsl  diversions,  it  dnes  seem  to  us  thai 
a  line  has  to  ba  drawn  s«7roewb«rs  Ooa« 
grass  sliould  st  least  take  eogalaanae  of 
these  ehargsa  of  frivolous  diaelpatlon  e4 
public  funds,  not  only  for  the  sake  of  vet' 
ersns  who  are  wasting  time  that  could  b4 
spent  In  acquiring  more  useful  and  profitable 
training,  but  also  for  the  sake  of  the  public 
whoee  tax  burdens  our  Isgialators  are  ao 
anaiuus  to  lighten. 


(Prom   the   Washington   Post   of  March   17, 

IMS  I 

ruoHT  TaAuriNO 

While  It  Is  perfectly  proper  to  protest 
specific  abuses  of  veterans'  training  under 
the  OI  bill  of  rights,  it  U  futile  at  thU 
Juncture  to  debate  the  purpose  of  the  OI 
bill  Itself.  Whatever  Congress  originally  In- 
tended, the  faet  is  that  a  tremendous  train- 
ing operation  has  grown  up.  Although  some 
of  this  training  is  not  strictly  related  to  voca- 
tional pursuits,  much  of  It  Is  serious  and 
worth  while  despite  the  existence  of  so-called 
"frill  studies  " 

A  considerable  cry  has  been  raised  against 
flight  training.  We  were  inclined  ourselves 
to  agree  with  the  protest.  However,  on  sec- 
ond  examination,  we  believe  that  the  fact 
tlut  118.000  veterans  are  enrolled  In  such 
courses  la  not  so  alarming  as  It  at  flrat  seema. 
Obvtotisly.  only  a  small  proportion  of  these 
men  Intend  to  become  professional  pilots. 
But.  as  the  American  Veterans  of  World  War 
II  pointed  out  the  other  day.  such  triining 
doea  contribute  to  the  national  security  by 
providing  a  reservoir  of  men  "poasea-icd  of 
a  broader  and  richer  understanding  of  avia- 
tion and  Its  problems."  Certainly  I',  adds 
to  the  understanding  of  the  nccesaary  scope 
of  air  defense  and  promotes  the  interaat 
which  aviation  must  have  If  It  Is  to  expand. 
Moreover,  the  training  program  Is  the  nucleus 
of  several  thousand  small  airports,  hnd  as 
a  practical  political  matter  It  would  be  ex- 
tremely dlfllctilt  to  lop  these  off. 


A  Move  for  Civil  Rif hti 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  RICHARD  M.  SIMPSON 

or    rXMNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT ATIVBB 

Monday.  March  22,  1948 

Mr  SIMPSON  of  Penn.sylvanla  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  r.iy  re- 
marks In  the  Record.  I  Include  the  follow- 
Ini?  editorial  from  the  Honolulu  Star- 
Bulletin  of  March  16.  1948: 

A  MOTX  roa  CTvn.  bmhts.  sot  t  isttis  srcAxa 

roa  THs  "Lrm.B  rxorLs  or  tms  rscinc  ' 

Roy  E.  James,  retiring  Monday  an  Chief 
ot  the  Interior  Department's  Pacific  branch, 
haa  willed  attention  anew  to  the  un.uifiiled 
ptodpss  «r  alvll  government  for  the  Pacific 
lalands. 

His  final  act  as  a  menber  of  the  United 
Mates  Department  of  the  Interior  adde 
another  to  hii  many  services  to  the  peoples 
of  the  Pacific 

■e  seee  in  the  dsveiopnent  of  the  Pseifle 
peoples  under  the  American  flLsg  end  the 
they  will  gain  In  kical  stlf-gov* 
It  s  positive  factor  in  count 'racting 

Ma  pttmu  out  that  the  Russian  propa- 
gaadtou  are  "warfeing  night  and  day  to 
sonvinse  tha  fopi—  of  the  HMU  (hat  odf 
aim  to  la  doMinate  theai  aad  BoM  them  M 
Mthitigatioii  poliitealtf  and  saeBwinally  " 

•w  potato  iptttHally  to  Uw  gMM|rtas  of 
Ovam  aatf  iUMvtaMi  Maioa, 

Oaam  has  Bsmi  Ib  the  soversignt^f  of  tha 
Crattad  Matas  for  M  yaart. 

A  half  ssntury  ago  hy  Ussty  ths  United 
■tstes  pled«ed  Itself  to  define  the  civil  rights 
and  political  siatus  of  the  Ouamanisns. 

This  has  never  been  dons.  FOr  on*  reason 
or  another,  on  one  pretest  after  anotler,  local 
self-government  for  Guam  has  been  delayed 
and  denied. 

Also  under  the  American  flag  fo"  a  half 
aentury  have  been  the  people  of  imtertcan 
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Samoa.  For  them  local  self-government  has 
been  denied  and  they  have  remained  under 
naval  administration.  With  no  criticism  of 
the  Navy,  the  fact  is  that  no  military  admin- 
istration can  t>e  other  than  paternalistic.  It 
allows  scant  latitude  for  Individual  exercise 
of  civil  rights  as  outlined  in  the  United 
States  Constitution. 

Mr.  James  Is  no  stranger  to  the  Pacific,  nor 
Is  he  a  Btranger  to  naval  government  of  these 
Pacific  Islands  peoples. 

In  fact,  during  World  War  n  be  served  as  a 
naval  government  officer  In  the  Pacific  area 
and  U  particularly  familiar  with  the  situa- 
tion In  the  Marianaa. 

Kts  interest  and  prestige  In  Pacific  affairs 
was  shown  when  he  was  designated  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  United  States  delegation  to  the 
flouts  Seas  Conference  at  Canberra,  Aua- 
tralla  In  1947.  He  served  also  as  an  adviser 
to  the  United  States  delegation  of  the  United 
Nations  during  the  recent  discussion  on 
dependent  areas. 

Mr.  Janvea  haa  resigned  from  the  Interior 
Department  to  run  for  Congress  in  Pennsyl- 
vania's Twentieth  DisUict.  He  Is  a  Republi- 
can. 

Bis  departure  from  the  Interior  Depart- 
aaant  U  a  loas  to  the  Pacific,  the  loas  of  a 
man  personally  familiar  with  the  area  con- 
stant in  his  Interest  and  untiring  In  his 
energetic  efforts  to  promote  the  welfare  of  the 
email  Paclfle  tribes  and  groups  under  the 
Aaaerican  fiag  and  under  American  protec- 
tion and  American  responsibility. 

If  the  Twentieth  District  of  Pennsylvania 
Boy  B.  James  to  Congress  the  present 
to  the  Pacific  will  be  at  least  partly  re- 
claimed. For  as  a  Member  of  Congress  he 
will  be  in  position  to  exert  his  interest  and 
energy  on  behalf  of  these  Pacific  peoples. 


Now  Cordell  Hall  Laments  "Unconditional 
Surrender'* — 14  Republican  Congress- 
men Challenged  Him  on  It  When  Action 
Could  Have  Saved  Thoasandi  of  Amer- 
ican Boys  and  Prevented  Spread  of 
Commanisra 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  KATHARINE  ST.  GEORGE 

or  mw  TOax 

Dl  THB  BOUSE  OP  REPRESZNTA'nVBB 

Monday.  March  22,  1948 

Mm.  BT.  OEOROE.  Mr.  Speaker,  In 
March  1044  a  group  of  14  Republican 
ConRr^%«men  wrote  Secretary  of  St*(a 
CordcIl  Hull  a  letter. 

The  letter  challenged  the  Secretary  to 
explain  Unconditional  Surrender.  It 
urgad  that  tha  Mlmlnlstratlon  reveal 
tha  terma  •coapiablo  for  Oerman  stu- 
rafider  as  an  tneantlva  to  capit<itotkm. 

The  Congreasmm  adding  t^  M4gr 
w^re  brgylfif  th«  wrath  of  war  rmotlMi- 
illflB.  Thgy  warg  puttlns  thg  Uvcf  of 
AmtrisMn  boyi  ghgtd  of  polttlea. 

BtK  tiMir  appMl  fOt  ft  poitu  bruAh-off 
and  MCMnf  BMrt,  Now,  Mr,  Hull.  In 
his  mamolni,  daeldrat  that  ha  oppofad 
"Unconditional  surrgodgr."  Mow  bt 
condemns  it  saying,  It  bwtSM  ft  wtftpOB 
In  the  hands  of  Nazi  propatAndlsts," 

Mr.  Hull  adds  that  'the  principle  logi- 
cally required  tha  victor  naiions  to  be 
raady  to  take  over  every  phaaa  of  the 
national  atul  local  govemmenta  of  the 
conquered  countries,"  and  Hull  now 
polnta  out  that  he  opposed  that  angle. 


Someone  might  well  Inquire  why  Mr. 

Hull  did  not  make  some  constructive  use 
of  the  appeal  by  these  14  Republicans  if 
he  was  so  vigorously  opposed  to  uncon- 
ditional surrender. 

Others  high  up  In  the  administration 
during  the  war  have  likewise  lately  pub- 
licly expressed  their  displeasure  over  the 
stupidity  of  unconditional  surrender. 

But  all  these  former  high  oflacials  were 
silent  when  speaking  out  could  have  saved 
thousands  of  American  lives.  All  were 
silent  when  action  would  have  prevented 
the  Communist  triumph  caused  by  the 
barbaric  destruction  of  Germany  and 
Japan. 

The  letter  written  by  the  Congressmen 
follows;  also  the  summary  reply  from 
Secretary  of  State  Cordell  Hull: 

Congress  or  ths  Unfted  States, 

House  or  REPREsENTATivrB. 

March  21.  19*4. 
The  Honorable  Cobdeix  Hot-l, 

Secretary  of  State. 

Mr  Deas  Ma.  SacRXTABT:  As  direct  repre- 
aentatives  of  several  million  Americans  in 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  we  have 
a  solemn  responsibility  to  these  people, 
■q^eclally  Is  this  true  during  a  war  In  which 
both  the  lives  and  the  savings  of  many  of 
them  will  be  destroyed  by  the  war  activities 
of  their  Government. 

Many  of  these  patriotic  Americans  are  ask- 
ing us  pertinent  questions  about  this  conflict 
which  we  can  answer  adequately  only  if  the 
executive  branch  wUl  coc{>erate  and  give  us 
the  necessary  factual  information. 

SpeclQcally,  among  others,  we  arc  asked 
this  question:    "What  are  we  fighting  for?" 

It  Is  not  sufficient  to  inform  these  anxious 
loved  ones  that,  as  they  already  know,  we 
are  fighting  Japan  because  of  the  Pearl  Har- 
bor attack,  and  Germany  because  the  respon- 
sible authorities  determined  the  Nazi  mili- 
tary program  a  threat  to  our  Nation.  They 
know  that  our  entrance  into  this  conflict 
was  not  the  time  to  determine  the  peace 
terms  that  we  would  eventually  offer  our 
defeated  enemies. 

We  have  been  at  war,  however,  well  over 
2  years.  The  war  effort  and  tte  program 
for  the  defeat  of  Germany  seem  sufflciently 
advanced  to  determine  terms  for  a  van- 
qtiished  Germany.  If  the  declaration  labeled 
"unconditional  surrender"  Is  still  the  ofB- 
clal  objective,  some  elaboration  of  that  phrass 
Is  in  order.  Does  It  mean  extermination  of 
the  Gennan  people  and  utter  destruction  of 
their  country?     If  not,  what  does  it  mean? 

Shouldn't  the  American  people,  who  cany 
the  burdens  of  this  wsr,  be  advised  of  the 
conditions  which  the  Oerman  nation  mtist 
accept  to  sseurs  a  cessation  of  hostilities? 

It  bas  baen  suggastsd  thst  ths  German 
paople,  learning  those  terms,  mlgltt  possibly 
ovtrthrr^w  their  war  leaders. 

Do  not  the  thousands  of  Am'*rlcan  hf>y» 
who  are  scheduled  to  die  In  Invulons  hsvs 
ths  right  to  know  ths  alms  of  ths  peacs  for 
which  their  lives  nrs  to  be  sarrlflced? 

Ws  want  no  swret  or  vital  miiitsrv  Infor- 
mation, nor  d^fslU  rm  «ip«<-lal  pfOWSUli  on 
WhMl  the  Oov^rnmsnt  of  ths  VllMad  IHatas 
9unnttt  ttpmnprmU'if  ai  falUU&Mf  aoflMMit 
Hiilf  at  this  tHna,  IM  tra  do  rafMit  sow 
tlw  «w»sr  to  ttia  yuiittm  ^ifMv^if  cfcin  ar 

WMpakatl,  Is  In  tIM  flMMl  af  9¥tff  flSMMMI 
today;  What  srs  w i|iWt toft  WlMMMM 
ditions  MiMi  IM  >Piu|fct  •ieiii  (o  iteurf  a 

•assatlon  of  Wotdsftsi  tm4  iMftdf  In 
■vropsV 

Our  sotdiars,  thsir  fsthsrs,  moibars,  wives, 
svastbsarts,  and  rbiidren  want  Vt  know  now, 
may  ars  ssking  us  thsss  qusstlons.    What 
snswar  iball  ws  fflvs  them? 
■sspaetfuliy  yours, 
W.  P.  lucaa.  MtsMourl;  Howass  Bur- 
rarr,   Msbrssks;    Eow\ro  O.   Mc- 
Cowzw,  Oblo;  Max  Bchwabi,  Mis- 
souri; William  C,  Coiji,  Missotirl; 


Wat  Aknold,  Missouri;  Hxtbest  S. 
Elus,  West  Virginia;  Pxank  A. 
BABarrr.  Wyoming;  HENocaaoN  H. 
CaaaoH.  Ohio;  C.  A.  Johnson,  lUi- 
nola;  Esbett  8carvNEa,  Kansas; 
Cbaxixs  B.  Hoeven,  Iowa;  Waltbs 
£.  Bkehm,  Ohio;  Ed.  Rows,  Ohio. 

Department  or  State, 
Washington,  March  29,  1944. 
The  Honorable  Howard  Buttett, 
House  of  Representatives. 

Mt  Dear  Mr.  BDirrrr:  I  have  received 
yovir  letter  of  March  22.  1944.  enclosing  a 
communication  of  March  21  signed  by  you 
and  several  other  Members  of  the  House  of 
Representatives.  In  this  communication 
you  Inquire  "What  are  we  fighting  for?"  and 
regarding  unconditional  surrender. 

The  first  question  was  discussed  fully  and 
answered  fully  In  an  address  which  1  deliv- 
ered some  time  ago  entitled  "The  War  and 
Human  Freedom."  I  enclose  a  copy  of  that 
address,  In  the  belief  that  its  broad  treat- 
ment will  be  more  useful  to  you  and  your 
constituents  than  a  brief  reply. 

On  the  subject  of  unconditional  surren- 
der the  President  in  a  message  to  Congress, 
dated  August  25,  1943,  said  in  part: 

"Except  for  the  responsible  Fascist  leaders, 
the  people  of  the  Axis  need  not  fear  uncon- 
ditional surrender  to  the  United  Nations.  I 
have  said  that  we  shall  bring  food  for  the 
starving  and  medicine  for  the  sick  In  the 
areas  liberated  by  the  United  Nations.  We 
have  done  so,  under  lend-lease.  In  north 
Africa.  We  are  doing  so  in  Sicily.  We  shall 
continue  to  do  so  in  other  areas,  as  they  are 
liberated,  to  prevent  economic  break-dcwn 
and  to  aid  the  liberated  peoples  to  produce 
and  help  themselves.  We  shall  provide  these 
necessary  civilian  supplies  in  support  of  our 
military  operations  and  as  a  matter  of  sim- 
ple humanity.  The  people  of  Axis-con- 
trolled areas  may  be  assured  that  when  they 
agree  to  unconditional  surrender  they  will 
not  be  trading  Axis  despotism  for  ruin  under 
the  United  Nations." 
Sincerely  yours, 

CoioEix  Hmx. 


Mr.  Truman  and  the  Confressional 
Leaders 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HOMER  A.  RAMEY 

or  OMO 
IN  THB  HOUSB  OF  RSPRBSCNTATIVBS 

Monday.  March  22,  1948 

Mr.  RAMEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
unanimous  consetit  to  revise  and  extend 
mjr  remarks,  I  include  an  article  appear- 
ing in  the  Christian  Science  Monitor  of 
March  IS,  1948,  by  Roscoe  Drummond: 

BT-kTE  f/r  TMr  Katiow 

Ma.  nvuAn  sna  tmc  conmtanonut  ttAimas 

(By  BoieM  DmouMfid) 

v/Atit4m(ymi,   Pieeldeat    Trumx 
luM/»  try  tiow  tlMi  toe  atMMla  It.  ' 
elMpaMMtoliMlBll0MwMiti>  raua 

•Ad  ■■pwilleeii  laadeve  is  Oo»*«,'_ 

Tba  arotoUi  it  Ml  peUCIaali  It  is  pmontt. 
It  hM  UMta  to  de  wmi  diJiiMiii  ww  ■ollar 
baiwsan  tba  WMta  HaiiM  aad  OepMal  Hill. 
It  bas  to  do  with  ths  PftMi4«>nt'B  lottg  (aliurs 
to  consult  wtih  his  own  Ugtslkiive  cblate 
and  with  thoss  of  ths  majorliy,  his  failure  to 
tnvlts  cooperation  when  eocpiiratlon  mlfbt 
bs  rsadUy  forthcoming,  bis  fallurs  to  Inform 
tha  eongrssslonal  spokesmen  of  his  purposss 
and  mt^tlons  when  information  woiUd  bs 
a  minimum  courtesy. 


A18}2 


his 

more 

k»g 


OtyftoOKly.  the  fact  that  the  President  Is 

wttb  an  opposition   majority  makes 

problem  mors  dllBcult.  but  because  it  ta 

dtfllcult  It  Is  not  l«ss  important.    For  a 

tlms   now   congressional    leaders   hava 

about  what  Mr.  Truman  waagatag 

next,  even  vtaMt  It  concerned  Congress. 

the  Whlta  Hooas  ushers 

Issue  Is  not  primarily  one  of  politics: 

of  tact,  consideration,  and  awarenesa 

the  field  of  foreign  policy  at  least  the 

House  cannot  expect  bipartisan  sup- 

Congreas  unless  there  are  bipartisan 

relations  between  the  White  House  and  Con* 


todol 
than 

Th* 
It  U 
that 
Whit  ( 
port 


cne 
n 


n 


Th  I  Inept  circumstances  through  whlcb 
Mr.  1  ruman  brought  about  this  week's  spe- 
cial J<  lint  session  of  Congress  climaxes  months 
of  au^h  Incidents  which  leave  the  Republican 
baffled  but  unhurt,  and  the  Demo- 
leaders  aggrieved  and  Indignant, 
lata  Monday  afternoon  flash  from  the 


crttU 
Th  ( 


Whit  I  House  that  Mr.  Truman  would  address 


Cong 


roul( 
•rve 


•el  oi 
•It  In 
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Wednesday  found  Senate  President 


VANBUfaao.  Senate  Minority  Leader  BAax- 
LET.  Speaker  Mastin.  and  House  Minority 
Leadt  r  Ratbxtsn  completely  in  the  dark. 
Whei ,  their  legislative  colleagues  asked  them 
what  was  up.  they  had  to  admit  they  knew 
no  n  ore  than  the  elevator  boy.  that  they 
hadn  t  been  consulted,  that  they  hadn't  been 
Infor  ned. 

Th  (  President  tried  to  repair  some  of  the 
dams  ge  the  next  day.  Tuesday  afternoon  he 
anno  jnced  that  the  legislative  leaders  would 
meet  at  the  White  House  Wednesday  at  11 
a.  m.  to  go  over  the  speech.  Two  hours  later 
the  rieetlng  was  called  off.  Senator  Vandcn- 
ana  telephoned  Mr.  Truman  that  the  meet- 
Init  e  anfllcted  with  an  Important  session  of 
the  ^enate  Foreign  Relations  Committee. 

there  was  more  to  it  than  that.  Sena- 
tor Mandxnbxxo  told  the  President  candidly 
that  he  scheduled  legislative  conference  Just 
90  lEJlnutes  before  delivery  of  the  address 
give  a  "wrong  impression"  and  would 

no  useful  purpose.  Senator  Vandi-h- 
•no  knd  the  other  leaders  were  awara  that 
th«  ^rhlte  Hotiss  session  was  a  last-minuts 
Rtstupe ,  that  tt  wss  not  for  purposes  nf  coun* 

consultation,  that  thev  wr>tild  slntfMy 

front  of  the  fresldentu  d*<«k  and  llat«n 
to  Mia  r«Ml  What  h«  wcntM  b«  rMMllM  to 
"~ —  M  tt«tir  t«i*r  tvmt  th«  ratirun  of  tlw 

.  ThM  la  wHf  th«v  '  t^afliMl  •<?,"  flfiM 
IMy  IM  wn  wsNi  lit  b«  matia  lo  •«lliitN»rat« 
Ml  ttfkUhft  (h«  f*t««  HaptmHiM  that  tliff 

*(HMUU#(|     sHrNII    llM    mSMI«««    Mf 

lll¥«lvM»«  AN««fMNl  potky  lit  Mw 
htn.  In  fMt.  Hiay  InmI  Mt  Iwmi 


lltsi  tha  Frsslilani  l«j)af|t*ii|. 

Ill  C»i\i 


4   Ilia   p<««|iliiit   wDh   ('iiiiMrstM. 
By  MltiaMiiiDM  III  s.tvsiirs  »iiit  ilis  luingrM* 

lunilvia   lia   fiulllil    iiat>>    Ilia    WSf   filf   lllS 

.  iiliiiihisMly 
.',  atiMfh     My 

It*    llM*    mlSB#<l 

y  to  am  uie  «avio«  aM  MM* 
t'lor*  Rhil   Its*  MNttrllmlMl  to 

"••i<iH  ihsl  ih«  l««i«t«iivs 

wuri  hit  Ml#rMN>,  whsii  lit 

iif  lax  I  iitar  urt  M  Mora  tlMii  UNin* 


KHI 
tit*  il 

Oiv  Is  NmiiMloi  or  iHa  way  MlHitf  liy  Uail. 
tr  Il4i»ii»v  '-■  ^rr-B.^  u,  i^MVs  iihrasMl  hi* 
••M  *  ssr'  .(  ihs  w«y  Mr  TruMMMi 

h«i  '  >.'iia  aepi  thO  lMMl«ft  or  his  own 

pn  hs  (Irtik      No  MINfgfMl^nM  Fr««l- 

dehi  .u  ths  plightv  and  th*  lagUUtlvs  is«d- 
era  tn  th*  ratthor  Of  •  b*a*b*ll  t**m  K« 
said  t  fiat  hs  g*ts  no  signals  from  ths  piteh*r 
who  hrnws  what  hs  wanu  without  letting 
his  bittery  mats  know  what's  eomlng.  Ha 
says  t's  like  a  night  gams  with  somebody 
havin  I  turned  off  th*  lights. 

Hm  simple  fact  is  that  Mr.  TVuman  has  got 
to  do  Mttar  at  practicing  bipartisan  coopara- 
tkm  c  a  foralgn  policy  from  ths  White  Houaa 


If  ha 

from 


aspects  to  get  the  bipartisan  support 
ingress. 


Constnictioo  of  aa  Adequate  Merchant 
Maiine 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CECIL  R.  KING 

or   CALirOSNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSB  OF  REPRESENTATTVBS 

Monday.  March  22,  134$ 

Mr.  KING.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Wednes- 
day. March  17.  1948.  Mr.  John  Green, 
president  of  the  Industrial  Union  of  Ma- 
rine and  Shipbuilding  Workers  of  Amer- 
ica, appeared  before  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries 
to  testify  on  the  critical  problems  con- 
fronting this  Nation  in  the  matter  of  the 
coixstruction  and  maintenance  of  an  ade- 
quate merchant  marine.  Most  people 
are  prone  to  forget  that  an  adequate 
merchant  marine  is  essential  to  our  na- 
tional security  and  economy.  Mr.  Green 
is  to  be  commended  for  his  able  presen- 
tation of  the  problems  and  Issues  in  this 
regard,  and  his  recommendations  to  the 
Congress  for  appropriate  action.  His 
statement  follows: 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  commit- 
tee, first.  I  desire  to  commend  you  and  thank 
you  for  calling  this  public  hearing. 

Men  of  good  will  throughout  the  world  are 
anxiously  seeking  peace.  All  of  us  in  this 
Nation  sincerely  hope  that  ways  can  be  found 
for  mankind  to  live  in  harmony  and  security, 
and  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  our  productive 
toll. 

All  of  us  recognize  that  a  properly  balanced 
world  trade — the  orderly  flow  and  exchange 
of  goods  and  service  between  peoples — is  a 
path  to  peace.  No  nstlon  has  a  greater  stake 
In  world  trade  than  the  IJnited  States.  Wt 
ar*  the  greatest  producing  Nation  In  the 
world.  Ths  products  of  our  mill.*  and  fac- 
tories are  sold  throughout  the  world. 

In  turn,  ws  ar*  th*  gr*at*tt  oonsutntrg 
Ifatioa  la  tho  world.    W*  btiy  ffom  glmott 
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>l     AdIMkMH     t»  II 

th*r*    Is   «   iUMIHtialiMllIp,   lllsUl* 

amatiitat  iiiik  itstwssii  Amsiii'tit  pti>«psriu 
and  world  trado->ih*  nit*  ratling  or  rising 
with  ih*  o(h*r, 
Our  Bhsrs  of  world  trad*,  our  aaaaag  to 

world  nisriista  and  our  aonsas  ti  su|>pll*a  of 
raw  matvriai  aan  bo  gnd  *r«  siTsciad  by  th* 
sut*  ot  our  Amsrlaan  tawhaat  marin*.  W* 
havs  laarnsd  through  long  *sp*rienc*  that 
It  la  sound  wladoro  for  us  tu  develop  trads 
routes  oparated  by  American  ships  In  th* 
Interest  of  th*  Am*rlean  economy. 

In  these  troubled  days  when  war  is  at  a 
pause  but  pesce  has  not  tiegun.  you  are  wise 
to  review  the  entire  question  of  the  Ameri- 
can merchant  marine.  You  are  wise.  Indeed, 
to  review  it  in  all  Its  phases,  from  the  build- 
ing of  the  ships  to  their  ultimata  operation 
In  the  Nation's  Interest. 


The  Industrial  Union  of  Marine  ar  d  Ship- 
building Workers,  obviously,  has  Its  prime 
Interest  In  the  building  of  American  ships. 
As  craftsmen  in  it.  we  have  studied  the  in- 
dustry. We  know  lu  history.  Its  va.ue.  and 
Its  faults. 

The  American  shipbuilding  Indiistry  today 
Is  in  a  crisis  as  grave  as  any  it  has  evt^r  faced. 
Men  with  almost  a  quarter  of  a  century  of 
seniority  and  with  all  the  skill  and  krow-how 
those  years  have  brought  them,  aie  being 
laid  off  In  the  shipyards — for  lack  ot  work. 
Thousands  of  the  younger  men  w  lo  were 
trained  with  intensive  effort  and  at  tremen- 
dous cost  during  the  war  have  already  left 
the  industry — probably  never  to  return. 

Here  are  the  figures: 

In  prewar  1939.  the  annual  aver.ige  em- 
ployment of  shipbuilders  employed  In  new 
construction  was  45,000 

The  war  emergency  lifted  the  i.hlpyard 
level  of  employment  to  the  high  of  ar.  annual 
average  of  1 .225.000  in  1943. 

As  of  last  December,  based  on  tie  latest 
official  figures  available,  it  Is  estimaied  that 
leas  than  30.000  men  were  engaged  In  new 
ship  construction  in  the  private  s^iipyards 
of  the  United  States.  Another  60.(00  were 
employed  in  repair  and  reconversion — a 
dwindling  (\eld  of  employment  as  the  con- 
version of  war-used  vessels  Is  completed. 

Quite  obviously,  no  one — and  ceru  inly  not 
the  Shipbuilders'  Union — believes  that  we 
should  attempt  to  maintain  the  wart:me  level 
of  employment  in  the  shipyards. 

But.  I  do  not  believe  there  Is  ar;yone  In 
this  country  who  would  advance  the  argu- 
ment tiukt  a  shipbuilding  Industr)  should 
not  t>e  maintained. 

The  level  of  the  Industry  to  be  maintained 
and  the  degree  of  Government  sujport  in 
maintaining  it.  may  be  open  to  debate. 

Almost  exactly  a  year  ago — on  \  arch  11. 
1947— President  Truman,  declarln?:  that  the 
United  States  "faces  critical  problems  In 
connection  with  the  construction,  modernl- 
aatlon.  and  maintenance  of  an  adequate  fleet 
of  passenger  and  freight  vessels,  "  named  an 
advisory  oommlttea  to  study  the  nierchnnt- 
marIn*  *ltuatlon, 

Th*  Pr**ld*nt  pointed  out,  and  again  I 
quote : 

•  Kv^n  h«ff.f»  th*  wsf  we  ha^  fen  p»<M»en- 
nsr  vaiurU  M/iioii  we  ent#r*'i  '*.-  »^r  ^^ 
»  tfllirtt  «/f  iirpd 

''"'  •   •  Hf*^ 

in      W* 
o.l    ail    ,n,r    li»»*.«f    UMtCni  '-la,  flM' 

'  iiirii  i>f  will.  It  wsrs  man  «^  ^afg  aid, 

•  •      tMII*'  ns««     S       -  1,„„g     ,^ 

litsss  Wt-'-  ,r  ItNtlly  ,,,j  iMMity 

ii<h*ii  W*t>  ••!  ilrssdnsllir  slisisri  In  war  ii»a 
lliat  iltsir  f«iii)pitie  rsioiivKiaiMi,  <,•  |(«hi>«. 
Illhs  nesils  Is  mH  s«>iMtiii>  n»il 

t  '•itf>t   «hl|is,   iiiir  sliiiiw'iiii-. 

|ir"|iniii   MS  a   tkllnls  MtfrllS  !'>•>.  i.|4. 

Unit       As   Bll    illllMirlstil   alan.  <lial 

*'  |ii»^MiHiiiih  for 

'  in'f,   II    la  ssssit* 

list  ih«i  Mill  I  iMiiu  lis  miiMislnad 

Hy  sHiitHtiii.i,  i|gt,  HI)  nntriu  rshlaiisa 

iH"!*'  '»  nf  Nil  lv|is«  III  |.«ls»t 

Iffilti  llawaliiliiliMiila  f,,...f. 


v^pii  as 
MUlns 


I'ha  |»ie»irt«nt  asked  for  reenmmtndutlona 
of  th*  number  of  vessels  to  b*  conatruoud 
annually,  as  hs  put  it,  "undar  a  atabl*,  long< 
range  program."  x 

Membars  of  that  commltte*  were  K.  T. 
Keller,  chairman;  Marion  B.  Fols^m,  vice 
chairman;  Andrew  w  Robertson,  .lames  B. 
Black,  and  E.  L.  Cochrane. 

The  distinguished  members  of  this  ad- 
visory committee  certainly  are  not  vision- 
aries nor  alarmists.     On  Novembei    1   they 
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submitted  a  report.  It  was  a  report  with 
which  the  shipbuilders'  union  does  not  agree 
In  every  detail.  We  have  referred  to  their 
recommendations  as  minimum  reconunenda- 
tlons. 

It  Is  deeply  shocking  to  us  that  even  these 
minimum  recommendations  have  been 
Ignored  by  President  Truman.  We  wonder 
what  has  happened  In  the  period  between 
March  a  year  ago  and  January  of  this  year. 
We  wonder  why  the  President,  as  of  last 
March,  was  concerned  with  the  establishment 
of  a  balanced  and  modern  merchant  fleet  hi 
the  Interest  of  not  only  commerce  and  trade 
but  national  security  while,  as  of  this  Jan- 
uary, he  chooses  to  recommend  to  the  Con- 
gress a  budget  of  only  »15.320.000  for  new 
ship  construction. 

I  would  like  particularly  to  commend  the 
advisory  committee  report  to  your  attention. 
It  gives  a  factual,  authentic,  and  virtually 
complete  picture  of  the  American  merchant 
marine  situation. 

It  delves  deeply  Into  the  needs  of  this  Na- 
tion— both  for  peacetime  operation  and  for 
the  possible  crisis  of  world  emergency. 

And  because  of  the  Impa'tlallty  of  the 
menrbers  of  the  committee,  it  makes  clear.  In 
a  manner  beyond  the  ability  of  any  Inter- 
ested parties,  the  critical  need  of  a  ship- 
building and  ship  operating  program  In  this 
country. 

With  the  exception  of  a  modest  tanker  pro- 
gram, new  shipbuilding  Is  almost  nonex- 
istent. As  of  January  1  there  were  Just 
28  seagoing  vessels  under  construction  In 
American  yards.  Every  one  of  these  Is  sched- 
uled to  be  completed  by  August  1.  There  are 
on  order  13  to  15  tankers.  Except  for  this 
there  Is  no  shipbuilding  in  the  United  States. 
Instead  of  the  long-range  program  which 
President  Truman  suggested  and  which  his 
committee  recommended  on  the  basis  of  Its 
Investigation,  there  is  no  program  whatso- 
ever. 

Our  merchant  fleet  continues  to  disinte- 
grate rather  than  build  toward  a  level  In 
keeping  with  our  position  of  leadership  In 
world  trade. 

While  we  allow  our  merchant  fleet  to  de- 
terlofate,  other  nations  are  racing  to  rebtilld 
th*if«,  not  to  prewar  levrl*  but  to  n*w  high 
krv*U  of  *ffl«i*n*y  n*-^  ri«cHy.  Sritiah 
■Mfghant  ahlii  foflai  had  htM  fa* 

•iMMd  atan  hafer*  thu  wnt  *ndad,  DaafHta 
NdMll  itttahMlia  In  iii*i<l  attoaalkHM,  tha 
•rlliah  idildtr  art  tNiiMliic  HfW  ahliM  In 
graaur  votuma  than  prawvr.  OM»d«.  whiah 
Mati  viruisiiy  ii"  m«w  siilfihulidlni  Induairy 
hs'  •"  "a  war,  IS  h«w  rapMrtfd  td  M  anfaifd 
III  MsiruKiMm  of  |lll,eOOiOOO  WdTih  Of 

'Ihs  iiiiliad  liaia*  la  dannlialy  In  aavanih 

III  iisw  alilu  *<iMsirunUi»n,  and,  If  una 

.1  r*|Miri«  llf  RusslNii  huildliig  ara  aoTs 

r*«t,  II  la  In  •ighiii  piao*    W*  I  rail  iNhInd 

Orsnt    Hitialii,    FmiiP*,    dwsrieii,    MollaTldi 

|i  I  Ilia  HMIIali  lliiiiilhlMiis,     our  idHs 

•  '  ix|iiaMiiii«  iiiiiy  iiitst  and  fdura 

(.'  Mnni    of    III*    K'Ui    wiirid   ahlp 

aiinai  I  III  I  I'll) 

Il  la  a  ("iinmon  duluaion  that  wa  naad 
lliMs  ir  any,  ahlphulldini  hv^ati**  "f  Mt*  tr*> 
maiid'ius  iiumhar  of  ahipa  hum  (Hiiium  th* 
war,  W*  iiNv*  aptrroNlmataly  ijoo  aliipa  in 
our  lald>U|i  n**t,  Thaaa  ahlpa  wsr*  war 
*Np*noabl*«,  Th*y  w*r*  (taaiMited  hikI  huili 
lu  m**t  an  am*rg*noy,  'llisy  ai*  not  suit* 
abl*  for  u*A(i*tini*  operation  In  oompatitiv* 
trad*.  Th*  chart  w*  Bhow  aa  exhibit  A  mak** 
th*  dilTerenca  betw**n  a  paace-designsd  and 
a  war>d*slgn*d  ship  readily  understandable. 

Even  If  w*  thought  we  cuuld  afford  ths 
luxury  of  using  th*se  war  expandabl**  for 
uur  peacetlm*  merchant  marina,  w*  would 
face  the  early  prospect  of  an  obsolata,  a*  w*ll 
OS  Inefflclent,  fleet. 

We  made  almost  exactly  that  same  mis- 
take after  World  War  I  We  depended  then 
upon  ships  that  had  been  built  for  war  use 
or  had  been  taken  from  the  defeated  na- 
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tlons  as  war  reparations.  Our  shipbuilding 
Industry  then,  as  it  has  today,  was  allowed 
to  languish.  By  1939  our  merchant  fleet 
was  79  percent  obsolete  as  against  40  percent 
of  the  world  fleet  which  was  20  years  or 
more  old.  In  1939,  because  of  oar  neglect. 
we  had  only  15  ships  of  14  kno;^  or  more 
speed  against  1,000  with  speeds  o[  less  than 
12  knots. 

By  1938,  this  Nation  was  able  to  handle 
less  than  28  percent  of  its  export-import 
tonnage  In  its  own  ships.  Here,  too,  it 
ranked  seventh,  trailing  Germany,  Japan, 
Italy,  Great  Britain,  Norway  and  France. 

We  fell  behind  because  we  failed — Just  as 
we  are  falling  today — to  build  mcdern,  com- 
petitive ships  for  peacetime  trade 

With  all  due  consideration  for  the  rights 
of  our  neighbors  in  the  world  of  nations. 
It  is  estimated  that  the  United  States  should 
carry  50  percent  of  Its  own  world  trade  ton- 
nage in  ships  of  Its  own  flag. 

This  division  would  be  equitable  In  view 
of  our  predominant  position  bcth  In  pro- 
duction and  consumption.  It  would  give 
the  essential  protection  of  our  market  routes 
and  our  material  sources.  And  It  would 
maintain  the  minimum  fleet  ot  merchant 
ships  essential  to  our  national  st-curlty. 

The  United  States,  within  a  single  gen- 
eration, has  twice  suffered  the  costly  expe- 
rience of  finding  its  merchant  fleet  inade- 
quate for  the  minimum  needs  of  national 
defense. 

In  World  War  I  we  poured  millions  upon 
millions  of  dollars  Into  the  construction  of 
what  was  called  a  bridge  of  ships  to  carry 
men  and  material  to  the  battlefields.  We 
threw  up  shipyards  almost  overnight,  des- 
perately mobilized  manpower  and  engaged 
In  costly  training  programs. 

When  that  war  was  over,  we  'orgot  about 
shipbuilding.  We  tied  up  our  war-built 
hulks — and  I  might  remind  yoti  that  some 
of  them  are  still  tied  up  to  rust  and  rot 
where  we  left  them. 

The  shipbuilding  industry  fell  Into  a  de- 
cline  from  which  :t  did  not  recover  until 
the  so-called  pump-prlmln|!  exjjerlments  of 
th*  New  Deal  when  Prenldeiit  Roosevelt 
launched  a  program  to  real  or*  our  Navy  aa 
well  aa  Its  civilian  auxiliary, 

It  wa*  not  until  1M6  that  Cohfir***  adopiad 
th«  Biat*m»nt  of  ptiUn  cotitaltied  In  t*ubll« 
|y«w  Wn  N9A,  aauMiahittg  tht  prlnaifrta  itiat- 
ilila  N»il'>ii  ah'MiKI  hav*  a  MMfghdnl  IMtliif 

VHf"iHiMtti*iy,  a*  w«  amdrio  fyoin  World 
War  11,  tliNi  polMy  i^fin§  lollliyi  iMOfl  fOTa 
fdUaiii 

Onua  miirs  wa  pHiirail  iluliari  liilo  ihf  haaiy 
•oAiii  •>(  »iii|iyMi«4a,  Tharfffonollhd 

ffurfiii-  »...|^'"'-  A''"Mii)iairait""  t^' 0mtfH§ 
Jaiitiary  HI,  l»  '.aaClnvi  liiv*«i. 

Hteiil  n(  gl,(ii  I  III  toiitawii'  t  »%• 

liaiiaiiiM  llf  all 

our  Union  hu*  inaii  tiiislils  \>i  i  '>i  it 

la  lihaly  that  im  una  kintwa    h'  v  iiill* 

iliMia  of  iliilUia  waia  apaiil  lnlli*liH«iy  iialli* 
Ing  llf  ntsii  ill  wiitH  Mil  III*  «iii(ia)Mi' ii"ti  "f 
lit*  altipa  M  Vitally  itasdad  in  > 
NallMit, 

It  ti  impoaalhla  to  aailmai* 
mnnay  waa  w*al*d    ann  '■■■■"■ 
Imw  iiiii'  It  lima  waa  In*'  > 

gn  gdaquaia  fl*»i  of  anKiiitu:'  vpntKi*  rikI 
hfMuaa  w*  ta^liatt  tha  traiiioil  and  akiltad 
in*ii  to  htiild  ahlpa, 

|furtuitHt*)y,  h*eAua«  of  tha  baglnnlnga 
mad*  hack  In  10tta,  th*r*  axlatad  a  oorpa  ot 
tralnad  man  tu  glv*  l*ad«raltip  to  th*  n*w 
work«r»^th*r*  exiaiad  *xp«rl«iie*d  manaf*- 
ment  to  guldo  th*  conatruction  of  th*  n*w 
yarda  and  th*  production  of  th*  ahlpa — and 
there  existed  a  nucleua  of  fazlUtlea  which 
could  be  expanded  to  meet  the  emergency. 

Congreas  haa  received,  time  ond  again,  th* 
atatementa  of  military  men,  both  Army  and 
Navy,  that  the  delay  In  providing  sea  trans- 
port for  men  and  material  was  costly  in  the 
death  toll  of  our  military  forceii — that  it  de- 
layed the  ultimate  victory  of  oar  Nation. 


.  Now,  gentlemen,  we  are  today  precisely 
where  we  were  in  1921.  The  war  Is  over.  A 
vast  fleet  of  war-built  vessels  Is  on  hand. 
Our  world  competitors  are  building  up  fleets 
of  modern  vessels  lo  engage  in  world  trade, 
to  supplement  their  naval  forces. 

And  our  shipbuilding  Is  coming  to  a  dead 
halt. 

Are  we  going  to  repeat  the  mistake  of  World 
War  I? 

Twice  we  have  learned  that  we  cannot  de- 
pend upon  the  transport  facilities  of  any 
possible  combination  of  allies  when  we  are 
thrust  Into  a  war.  Perhaps  we  are  rich 
enough  to  Ignore  the  cost  of  that  dependence, 
and  I  refer  to  the  report  that  we  paid.  In 
transport  charges  for  oui»  troops,  from  five 
to  seven  times  over  the  WO,OCO,000  coat  of 
the  Queen  Mary  when  we  hired  it  dtirlng  thla 
last  war. 

We  are  not  rich  enough — and  we  can  never 
be  rich  enough— to  afford  the  loss  of  life 
which  results  from  delay  in  providing  trans- 
portation In  time  of  emergency. 

It  Is  not  my  intention  to  counsel  you  on 
the  gravity  of  the  world  situation  today. 
(And  I  understand  the  President,  himself, 
will  speak  to  you  on  that  subject  this  after- 
noon.) All  of  us  hope  that  the  fears  and 
confusions  of  today  can  be  cleared  away  so 
that  the  world  can  live  In  peace. 

We  should,  and  must,  plan  for  peace.  But 
in  planning  for  peace,  we  cannot  avoid  the 
basic  questions  of  national  security. 

In  this  question  of  planning  and  prepara- 
tion we  come,  necessarily,  to  the  question  of 
how  the  planning  is  to  be  dona  and  who  la 
to  do  It.  \ 

A  passenger  liner,  a  tanker,  a  freighter — no 
oceangoing  vessel  is  like  an  automobile  which 
can  be  built  and  put  on  display  In  a  show- 
room until  a  purchaser  comes  along  and  buys 
it.  Ships  can  only  be  built  when  they  are 
needed  for  specific  purposes. 

In  the  free  exercise  of  the  private-enter- 
prise system,  it  might  be  that  the  profitable 
shipping  lies  in  the  transportation  of  banana 
boats.  In  that  case,  the  private  ship  oper- 
ators will  buy  and  operate  banana  boats. 
It  might  b*  tankers  or  it  might  ba  bulk-cargo 
carrlera. 

We  cannot  complain  that  th#»«  operator* 
a«ek  out  and  dflvelop  tha  flalda  «l  tfatiap(irta« 
tiMti  in  whl«b  thay  «Mi  adlM  i  irollt, 

»iii  thoaa  flflda  iff  not  iiioiliiflly  thd 
n^uiii  wHt^h  wilt  pfiividf  thf  VnttMl  fetdtti 
with  •  haUnaad  mar  ihtnt  mtrtiM  ioti  MtoM* 
•Ml  to  ihf  NHloft'i  noodi  In  m«o  of  oMora 
lanay  "r  *v»n  In  tariM  »f  IH*  ovar'HI  fiadOOa 
(IM*  aiioiiiiMiy  iti  tha  MitUiH 

Ol^vioiialy,    liiaia    muaf    l«a    OMvantinaht 
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til  malntftlfi  M  orioriy  i*v*t  of  i<H.<iu<>ii<m 

In  tha  paat  tha  Induatry  haa  aulTarad  from 
a  raaat^or-fantlna  praatlaa  that  haa  add*d  *a- 
travagantly  to  lU  ooata,  It  la  *t*n\*ntary  thai 
tha  bvarhaad  cuata  of  an  Idl*  ablpyard  carry 
on  and  muat,  aoma  plaea,  ba  added  to  tha  ooat 
of  ahlps  when  shtpii  are  built  in  th*  yard, 

I  iiubmlt  IUM8WA  exhibit  C  aa  *vld*nce  of 
the  peak  and  valley  r*cord  of  th*  Industry 
through  two  wars.  An  orderly,  planned  pro- 
gram  of  construction  would  level  out  those 
peaks  and  valleys  and  would  go  far  to  reduce 
the  cost  of  shipbuilding. 

Just  as  Important  as  maintaining  a  stable 
Industry  Is  the  problem* of  maintaining  a  core 
of  experienced,  skUled,  and  trained  shipyard 
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cannut  niatproof  the  skill  and  know- 
of  tbe  workera.    There  ts  no  way  of 
them  go  Jobless  and  hungry   In  the 
am    alklp    conatruetlon.    As 
find  )olia  lackteg  tn  shipbuilding,  they 
away  to  other  Industry,  they  find 
give  them  aecurlty  and  continued^ 
nt.     And  they  recuse  to  return  to  a<< 
where  they  do  not  know  from  day  to 
Khether  they  will  be  employed. 
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fraaa  the  tnduatry. 
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faU  below  ISO .000  tf  the  industry  Is 

maintained  on  a  basis  that  will  meet 
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Mm  tn  ease  of  emergency. 
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aa  well  as  to  maintain  a  continuing  ship- 
buUdlng  Industry. 

The  normal  replacement  program  for 
Amartean  atalpa,  aa  ahown  in  oiu-  exbtbtt  P 
for  typical  yeara,  would  serve  this  purpose. 

The  program  we  advocate  would  enable  tha 
United  Statea  to  take  lu  proper  plaee  ot 
ISMlarahlp  in  ,4he  davdafMaant  cf  wcrld 
trade;  Its  proper  place  of  leadership  In  the 
striving  of  mankind  for  peace  and  abund- 
ance. It  would  give  vm  security  against 
world  emergency — a  security  which,  in  itself, 
tends  to  prevent  occurrence  of  the  emer- 
gency. 


the  Interests  of  maintaining  the  naesa- 
mmimum  of  employnient.  of  keeping  In 
n  the  necessary  number  cf  shipyards 
at  providing  a  halanfisd  American  mer- 
marlne.   there  ibOHM   be  started — at 
program  ot  M  VMStfa  (exhibit  D) . 
preparing  our  raeeaMMBKlation.  we  haw 
Into  special   ooaaMaratlon   the   need 
arge.   fast,    luxury   paaMnger   liners — a 
tn  which  this  Nation  trails  almost 
maritime  nation  of  the  world, 
do  not  have,  under  the  American  flag. 
•Up  which  can  give  peace  tlu>»  eoari- 
to  tha  Queen  Mary,  the  Queen  MUm- 
or  a  dcNKn  other  forelga  tfilps.    And. 
we  do  not  hava  a  slngto  Amerlcnn 
wfalcb,  tn  case  of  emergency,  could  be 
Into  a  troop  carrier  as  elTecttve  as 
I  fueen  Jfsry. 

minimum  recommendation  la  for  the 
of    as    C  3    type    vessels,    the 
-the-world  type  cargo-pasaenger  rom- 
iflon  ship:  6  C-3  Improved  type:  11  pas- 
boats  to  range  up  to  tbe  superllncr 
Uon;  I  superllner;  7  pasaenger-cargo 
a  coastal  shi;»;  2  Alasksn  trade  ships; 
trains  and  2  of  what  we  once  called 
ships.     I   think    there   Is   no  great 
of    myatery    any    longer.    These    two 
be  special  oceangoing  ore  carrlera  to 
vital  ore  stock  piles, 
recognise  that  a  profcram  of  this  mag- 
cannot  be  left  to  the  Inveatment  of 
capital.    Obviously,  it  will  raqulra 
t  asaiatance.  as  well  as  Oovem- 


patnoa 
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■hip 

converted 
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eoaa  ruction 


ID]  ISWA  does  not  propose  to  argue  what  »n 
appri  prlata  subsidy  should  be  for  the  con- 
strue ;lon  and  Operation  of  an  adequate  mar- 
ctkan  ;  marina.  We  estimate  the  subsidy  cost 
for  a  balanced  fl«et  to  be  less  than  $00,000.- 
000  4^ara  tha  recapture  that  would  apply 
proflta  made   In   operation   of   the 


point  out  that  this  ngxue  is  modest  tn 

to    the    •134.000.000    that    warn 

on  Fsderal  road  building  In  IMa  and 

to  tha  •80.000.000  Federal  subsidy  for 

potJUfaea  In  ISMO.     (Exhibit  X). 

need  theaa  new  ahlpa  and  we  ne«d  them 

k>  balance  our  mtfcaat  fleet — to  keep 

of  tha  world  davdapmant. 

I  naad  a  planned  and  continuing 

of   replacement    to   keep  our  fleet 

modern,   competitive,   and   prcfltabla. 


BSissUsippi  Leptlahire  Memorialkct  €•■- 
ffrest  00  DcTelopment  af  Pat  Harmoa 
Waterway 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WILLIAM  M.  COLMER 

or  Miaai&siPFi 
EN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  22.  1948 

Mr.  COLMER  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  submit 

a  concurrent  resolution  unanimotisly 
passed  by  both  houses  of  the  Mississippi 
Legislature  memorializing  the  Congress 
on  the  development  of  the  Pat  Harrison 
waterway,  a  project  which  I  am  spon- 
soring here,  and  urging  action  thereoD. 
The  resolution  is  as  follows: 

House  Concurrent  Resolution  4 
Concurrent     resolution     memorlalliteg    tha 
Federal  Congrass  ot  the  need  for  the  devel- 
opment of  the  Pat  Harrlaoa  waterway,  and 
urging  action  thereon 

Whereaa  In  1835  the  Leglalature  of  the 
SUte  of  maslsalppt  memorlallaed  Congreaa 
cm  tbe  subject  of  the  development  of  tha 
Paseagoula  River  and  its  tributaries  for  nar- 
Igation;  and 

Whereas  the  need  for  this  development, 
thst  baa  existed  for  more  than  a  century.  Is 
more  acute  today  than  ever  before;  and 

Whereas  the  economic  and  social  welfare  at 
southeast  Mtsslssippi  wontd  be  greatly  pro- 
moted by  the  canalization  of  the  Pascagoula, 
Leaf,  and  Chlckasawhay  Rivera  and  Tallahala 
Creek;  and 

Whereas  the  military  Importanca  of  this 
waterway  Is  recognized  by  competent  author- 
ities; and 

Whereas  the  people  of  tha  scvaral  coimtles 
drained  by  these  streams  seek  tha  aaUbllsh- 
ment  of  9-foot  barge  channala  iMilim,  tha 
cities  of  Hattlesburg.  Laurel.  Meridian,  and 
points  between  theae  communities  and  the 
Gulf :  Therel  ore  t>e  It 

J?f»o;red  by  the  house  of  representativea 
(the  senate  concurring  theretn).  That  the 
Importance  of  this  public  work  to  Indiistry, 
agriculture,  and  distributive  buslnaw  of  Mls- 
alHlppl  be  once  more  called  to  the  attention 
of  tha  Prealdant  of  tha  United  Statea.  and 
the  Senate  and  the  Hoiue  of  Representa- 
tives, and  action  urged  thereon;  be  it  further 

Resolved.  That  a  copy  erf  theae  concurrent 
resolutions  be  transmitted  to  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  the  President  of  the 
Senate.  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Reprwenta- 
Uves.  United  SUtes  district  sntlnaar  oAos. 
and  to  the  Mlsalastppl  delegation  In  Oongraas 
with  the  requeat  that  this  project  be  ad- 
vanced with  every  means  st  their  command. 

Adopted  by  the  house  of  representatives. 
January  7,  1948. 

D.  WnxiAit  anvxn. 

Speaker  of  the  SOHsa  Of  MtpntenUtiv^. 

Ad<vtcd  by  tha  aaaala.  January  13.  l»48. 
Sam  B.  LuMPKiM. 
President  of  the  Senate. 


A  Program  for  Better  Old-A^e  rensioos 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARiL3 

OT 

UON.  JOHN  C.  BUTLER 

or  wrw  ToaK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT ATIVES 

Monday.  March  22.  1948 

Mr.  BUTLER.  Mr.  Speaker.  1  desire 
to  call  to  the  attention  of  the  House, 
the  immediate,  urgent  need  for  action  on 
the  subject  of  old-age  pension.s.  Each 
year  since  I  first  came  to  the  House  of 
Representatives,  a  numt>er  of  us  have 
been  trying  to  get  favorable  considera- 
tion on  this  subject.  Time  afttr  time 
we  have  argued  on  the  floor  that  this 
Nation  is  fully  able  to  pay  a  pension  to 
our  elder  citizens  sufficient  to  prmide  a 
decent  American  standard  of  living.  In 
view  of  our  recent  history  is  there  one 
among  us  who  will  as  much  as  qoestion 
this  fact?  I  say  again  we  are  fuily  able 
to  pay  such  a  pension. 

Second.  I  will  say  that  we  are  not  pay- 
ing such  a  pension.  I  a.sk  also  if  there  is 
one  Member  of  this  House  that  \vill  say 
that  we  are  paying  such  a  pension  ?  I  am 
sure  there  is  not.  Now.  If  we  are  able  to 
pay  such  a  pension,  and  if  we  are  not  pay- 
ing it.  why.  may  I  ask.  are  we  not  doing 
it?  Has  it  not  been  brought  befDre  the 
House  time  after  time  during  evtry  ses- 
sion, yes.  almost  during  every  month  of 
every  session  of  the  House  as  loig  as  I 
have  been  a  Member?  Notwithstanding 
these  admitted  fact."?,  we  have  goni'  along. 
financed  a  war  that  cost  in  the  himdreds 
of  billions,  paid  out  for  relief  and  iRipport 
of  our  neighbor  countries  to  the  tune  of 
multiplied  tens  of  billions,  and  today  we 
find  ourselves  paying  a  far  more  inade- 
quate pensk>n  than  we  were  back  before 
the  war  started.  I  say  this,  because  even 
though  there  have  been  slight  token  in- 
creases, the  cost  of  Ihing  has  lieen  so 
great  that  the  pensions  of  today  are  less 
adequate  to  meet  the  needs  of  cur  de- 
serving citizens  thar.  they  were  buck  be- 
fore the  war.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  should  do 
something  about  thk<  question  during  this 
session. 

Wt  DO  HSVS  A  PCOCtAM  TW  THS  BOOSa 

More  than  120  of  us  have  signed  a 
friendly  declaration  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means  setting  font  what 
we  consider  the  plain  and  reasonable 
facts  in  this  matter.  Then  we  a*  the 
committee  to  let  tis  have  a  bill  to  pro- 
vide a  clean  Federal  old-age  pension  of 
at  least  $60  per  month  to  take  the  place 
of  old-age  assistance  under  the  Social 
Secvu-ity  Act.  We  realiie  that  there 
will  not  be  opportunity  to  undertake  a 
coaptete  overhaul  of  the  social-serurity 
program.  We  can.  however,  sulwtitute 
a  reasonable  old-age  pension  for  old- 
age  iwlff  nee  and  let  the  remainder 
of  tbe  social-security  program  wait 
until  there  is  an  opportunity  to  gc  into 
It  thorooghly.  The  need  for  the  bet- 
ter old-age  pension  is  too  great.  Mr. 
Speaker,  for  this  matter  to  go  over.  It  Is 
a  crime  against  our  fair  history  to  p(  rmit 
our  deserrlng  elders  to  famish  for  food. 
Hve  In  squalor,  and  die  from  diseases  that 
come  from  malnutrition  or  are  other- 
wise preventable,  while  we  boast  of  our 
great  wealJi  and  crv  our  tears  over  tha 
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unfortunate.*  of  other  lands.  Do  not  mis- 
understand me.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  not 
decrying  our  interests  in  being  a  good 
neighbor  to  other  peoples  throughout  the 
world.  But  I  am  decrying  our  Inaction 
in  this  matter  of  providing  a  decent  pen- 
sion for  our  own  worthy  American  eiders. 
There  are  two  things  I  wish  to  ask  specifi- 
cally: 

First.  I  trust  that  every  Member  who 
has  not  joined  us  in  this  united,  friendly, 
and  reasonable  campaign  for  a  better 
pension  will  do  so  now.  See  either  Rep- 
resentative Landis  who  carries  our 
friendly  request  for  the  majority  or 
Representative  Morris  for  the  minority. 
We  each  and  everyone  can  do  at  least 
this  much  for  those  who  have  given  us, 
should  I  not  say  their  all.  and  our  all? 

Second.  I  trust  the  honorable  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means  will  give  full 
and  fair  consideration  to  this  important 
matter  at  their  earliest  convenience. 


I  Am  a  Texan! 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ALBERT  THOMAS 

or  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OE  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  22.  1948 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  article 
by  Robert  C.  Ruark.  in  the  Houston  Press 
of  March  8.  1948: 

I    AU     A    TEXAN 

(By  Robert  C.  Ruark,  In  the  Houston  Press, 
March  3,  1948) 

Today  I  am  a  Texan,  podner.  I'm  a  roper 
and  a  fighter  and  a  wlld-horse  rider,  and  a 
right  fair  windmill  hand.  I  got  cattle  In 
the  bank  and  oil  In  the  ground,  and  my  hat 
Is  wider  and  whtter  than  any  little  old  hat 
you  ever  did  see. 

Yes.  sir.  amlgo.  we  got  the  biggest  old  State 
and  the  prettiest  little  girls  and  the  brightest 
old  sun  and  the  wettest  old  rain  you  ever 
saw;  even  our  Lone  Star  Monument  Is  taller 
than  the  one  In  Washington,  If  you  count  the 
base.  It's  got  to  be  taller  than  the  one  In 
Washington  because,  after  all,  the  Union 
joined  us.  We  didn't  need  the  Union— never 
did. 

The  State  of  Texas  Is  twDunded  by  the 
United  States — an  Insignificant  colony  we 
saved  from  defeat  In  the  last  war.  We 
could  have  won  It  sooner  if  we  hadn't  a-been 
all  dragged  down  with  the  other  47  States. 

What  with  Oveta  running  the  Wacs  and 
Nlmltz  running  the  Navy  and  the  whole  Air 
Force  working  out  of  our  State,  it's  a  won- 
der we  didn't  sue  for  a  separate  peace.  Why. 
we  got  Jesse  Jonaa  and  Amon  Carter  and 
George  Kelley  and  Sammy  Baugh  and  Pappy 
O'Danlel  and  H.  R.  Cullen  and  Glenn  Mc- 
Carthy and  the  big  King  ranch. 

We  got  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  Rio  Grande 
and  the  ship  channel  all  the  way  up  from 
Galveston,  and  Ann  Sheridan.  We  got  the 
oU  and  the  ships  and  the  grass  and  the  meat 
and  the  grapefruit*  and  the  watermelons  and 
the  wheat  and  the  cotton.  Boy,  what  we 
ain't  got  we  don't  need. 

We  still  got  the  Texas  navy,  just  in  case 
we  ever  want  It  handy,  and  we  got  the  Texas 
Rangers.  We  got  spurs  that  jingle  jangle 
jingle  and  we  wear  pick-toed  boots  and  five- 
gallon  hats  with  cur  store  clothes;  every- 
iKXly's  rich  In  Texas.  Shoot  the  other  three 
tnUnon. 


It  won't  take  any  talent  to  get  rich  in 
Texas,  podner.  You  just  bore  a  little  old 
hole  m  the  ground  and  the  oU  spurts  up,  and 
then  all  you  have  to  do  Is  go  buy  a  diamond 
ring  and  a  pair  of  hand-tooled  boots  and  six 
or  eight  Cadillacs  and  then  wait  for  some 
more  oil  to  come  shooting  up  out  of  the  hole. 

Or  else  you  ketch  an  old  cow-brute  and 
throw  her  down  and  carve  your  Initials  on 
her  flank,  and  bymeby  you  got  a  herd  and 
everybody  knows  about  the  price  of  rump 
roast.  Git  along,  little  dogle.  and  come  home 
to  papa  with  a  mUllon  dollars  tied  to  your 
tall. 

We  got  the  tenderest  steaks  and  the  big- 
gest shrimp  and  the  hottest  barbecue  and 
the  most  fiery  peppers  and  the  most  Indi- 
gestible chill.  We  wash  our  feet  In  Bourbon 
whisky  and  we  slick  down  our  hair  with 
vintage  bear  grease. 

We  can  holler  louder  than  a  love-struck 
coyote  with  a  full  moon  working  on  his  vocal 
chords,  and  we're  always  about  half  ready 
to  play,  for  money,  marbles,  or  nuggets. 
Shoot   the   next   four   million. 

Texas  women  grow  taller  and  stand 
stralghter  and  their  lips  are  redder  and  their 
eyes  are  brighter  than  any  other  women's 
In  the  world.  Their  hair  piles  higher  and 
their  legs  sprout  slimmer  and  their  sweaters 
look  trimmer.  Alao  there  seems  to  be  a  lot 
more  of  them. 

Well,  the  music  Is  louder  and  the  streets 
are  wider  and  the  sunsets  are  prettier  and 
the  moon  Is  bigger  and  the  race  horses  run 
faster.  The  bird  dogs  are  smarter  and  the 
fish  bite  better. 

Our  clover  Is  knee-high  to  a  tall  steer, 
the  alfalfa  Is  collar-bone  high  to  a  tall 
giraffe,  and  the  crap  games  are  high  as  the 
sky.  Even  our  sky  Is  higher  than  other 
people's  sky.    It's  just  Texas. 

Yes.  sir,  podner.  We  got  the  finest  old 
boys  with  the  truest  old  hearts  and  the  open- 
est  old  hands  of  any  State  In  the  Union, 
and  I  ain't  just  whistlln'  Dixie.    Yes,  sir. 

Three  days  In  this  town  and  I  got  a 
bow  In  my  legs,  adventure  In  my  soul  and 
Texas  In  my  blood.  Slap  the  silver-mounted, 
hand- tooled,  gold-embossed  saddle  on  the 
pinto,  sum,  and  ring  up  the  horizon.  Old 
Buck  is  a-almln'  to  canter  off  Into  the 
sunset.     I  mean  he's  flat  ready  to  ride. 


for  the  past  several  years  it  has  sold  at 
such  a  high  price  that  the  ordinary  per- 
son could  not  buy  it — only  a  small  part 
of  said  cost  in  my  opinion  having  gone 
to  the  American  farmer. 


Oleomargarine  Taxes 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ELLSWORTH  B.  FOOTE 

or   CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  22,  1948 

Mr.  FOOTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  note  that 
the  Agriculture  Committee  has  met  in 
executive  session  and  adopted  a  motion 
to  appoint  a  subcommittee  of  five  to  study 
oleomargarine  taxes  and  report  to  the  full 
committee  by  December  31,  1948.  It  is 
diflBcult  for  me  to  understand  what  addi- 
tional research  and  investigation  is  re- 
quired In  order  to  understand  this  mat- 
ter. The  answer  to  this  problem  can  be 
obtained  from  any  housewife  in  the 
United  States,  namely,  that  a  perfectly 
respectable  commodity  should  not  be 
taxed  directly  by  the  Federal  Government. 
I  trust  that  not  1  cent  of  the  taxpayers* 
money  will  be  used  by  this  subcommittee 
to  carry  on  this  study.  If  the  committee 
really  wishes  to  perform  a  public  service, 
It  will  carry  on  the  investigation  as  to 
the  reason  why  butter  prices  have  risen 
7  and  8  cents  per  poimd  recently  and  why 


Mississippi  Legislature  Opposes  the 
President's  Civil  Rights  Proposal 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  M.  COLMER 

OF   MISSISSIPPI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  22.  1948 

Mr.    COLMER.    Mr.    Speaker,    under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  submit 
herewith  a  concurrent  resolution  unani- 
mously  passed  by  both  houses  of  the 
Mississippi  Legislature  on  the  question 
of  President  Truman's  civil-rights  pro- 
gram.    The  resolution  Is  as  follows: 
Senate  Concturent  Resolution  21 
A     concurrent     resolution     endorsing     and 
commending  the  action  taken  by  the  Mis- 
sissippi State  Etemocratic  Executive  Com- 
mittee on  March  1,  1948,  In  the  creation  of 
a  people's  committee  and  a  campaign  com- 
mittee to  open  headquarters,  solicit  con- 
tributions, disseminate  Information  vital 
to  the  electorate  of  Mississippi,  to  Instira 
the  election  of  delegates  to  the  PhUadel- 
phia  National  Democratic  Convention  In 
1948,   who   will   uphold   States'    rights,   aa 
guaranteed  by  the  Federal   Constitution, 
with  a  view  to  the  election  of  such  Presi- 
dential electors  this  year  as  will  vote  In  the 
electoral   college   only  for   candidates   for 
President  and  Vice  President  who  stand 
unalterably  lor  States'  rights  aa  opposed  to 
the  so-called  civil  rights  recommended  by 
President  Truman 

Whereas  It  Is  the  sense  and  conviction  of 
this,  the  legislative  branch  of  government  of 
the  State  of  Mississippi  that  our  Federal 
Government  is  one  of  permissive  powers, 
with  residual  powers  remaining  In  tbe  re- 
spective Individual  States  of  which  It  Is 
comprised,  as  guaranteed  by  articles  IX  and 
X  of  the  Federal  Constitution  of  the  United 
States;  and 

Whereas  these  fundamenUl  principles 
guarantee  forever  to  the  individual  Statea, 
rights  of  local  self-goverfement  thus  retained 
until  changed  by  amendment  of  this,  the 
greatest  constitutional  Instrument  ever  de- 
vised by  the  mind  of  man  for  his  govern- 
ment. In  accordance  with  orderly  processes 
by  the  people  In  the  manner  therein  pro- 
vided and  not  by  Presidential  order  or  mani- 
festo; and 

Whereas  It  Is  the  sense  and  conviction  of 
this,  the  legislative  branch  of  government 
of  the  State  of  Mississippi  that  the  actions 
taken  on  March  1.  1948,  by  the  Mississippi 
State  Democratic  Executive  Committee  are 
praiseworthy,  commendable,  and  worthy  of 
our  wholehearted  support  and  endorsement: 
Now  therefore  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  of  the  State  of  Mis- 
sissippi (the  House  of  Representatives  con- 
curring therein).  That  the  Mississippi  State 
Democratic  Executive  Committee  be  and  It 
Is  hereby  commended  and  wholeheartedly  en- 
dorsed In  Its  action  Uken  on  March  1,  1948. 
In  the  creation  of  a  people's  conunlttee  and 
campaign  committee,  to  open  headquarters. 
Boliclt  and  receive  contributions,  dlasemlnata 
Information  vital  to  the  electorate  of  MlssU- 
slppl,  to  insure  the  election  of  delegates  to  the 
Philadelphia  National  Democratic  Conven- 
tion in  1948  who  wUl  uphold  States'  rights,  aa 
guaranteed  by  tbe  Federal  ConstltuUon,  wltb 
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to  the  etocUoD  at  such  PrwMentlal 
IB  Um  •lectorml 
tar  Praaklent  and 
It   wlw  «t«ixl   unalterably   for 
lighu   as  oppo— d   to   Um   ao-caUwl 
Ighta.     reconamendcd     by     President 
Trumai;   be  It  furtiMr 

Reac  Ived.  That  a  copy  of  tbia  concurrent 
fMoluyon  be  Mnt,  by  tte  secretary  ot  the 
to  each  miMlT  of  tb*  Mlwtwlppi 
in  Oo^vaM. 
Adopted  by  the  Mnatc.  March  3.  1»4«. 
Sam  B.  LCMPK.IN, 
Prmident  of  U«  Senate. 
Adqk«d  by  the  bouw  of  repreaentatlves. 


Ifarrb 


».  1»48. 


ter  0/  t'ke  House  of  JUjneaenativta. 


Mr 


Wal' 


NUk  Scrricc  BrM^catliag 


[IXTENSION  OP  REIIARBB 

or 

HbN.  HARRY  R.  SUEPPARD 

or  cAuroam* 
IN  friK  HOUSK  OP  RKPKBUCNTATIVIS 

Monday.  March  22.  194$ 


SHEPPARD.    Mr.    Speaker,    we 


haTe  vcentty  had  brought  to  our  atten- 
tion t  IM  Inequities  that  prevail  relating 
|0  piAUc  service  broadcasting  programs; 
and  i  am  bringing  to  tlie  attention  of 
the  O  )nRress  some  comments  which  have 
bf><>n  leleased  by  the  Federated  Press  and. 
mme  comments  which  were  ex- 
Into  the  radio  division  of  Vartety. 

r.  March  17.  1948. 
procedure  that  embraces  the  re- 
cently  adopted    program   Opinion-Aire. 


also, 


bas  all  the 

id.  as 


of  a  rigged  pro- 
ccrtaliily  does  not 
with  the  regulations  of  the  Fed- 
lunications  Commission,  to  wit : 
Interest,  convenience,  and  neces- 
It  does  occur  to  me  that  a  pro- 
[  this  character  should  be  operated 
let  public  service  program.  If  the 
set  forth  in  the  releases 
herewith  are  correct,  then,  in 
my  opinion,  it  is  incumbent  upon  the 
Communications  Commission  to 
that  the  Mutual  Broadca^^ung  Sys- 
tem corrects  Its  pro^tram.  It  certainly 
la  Ind  rated  that  aifflllated  stations  would 
be  vitfilly  Interested  in  the  correction  or 
of  a  rlsged  or  pointed  public 
procram. 

Federated  PVMB.  ItasfalUftao.  D.  C.  of 
March  3.  1948 1 
SHBaknc  CmmcBtam  Mtrrvia.  Pttbuc  OmnoN 


Rayhavk 
teat  ftpm 
lun.  It 
Mutiial 


-A    plan     of     the     Mutual 

System  to  put  on  a  new  sua- 

"opinion -aire"  show  run  by  one  R.  L. 

has  brought  a  swift  message  of  pro- 

A.  P.  of  L.  seoncmlst  Boris  Shtah- 

haa  b««a  isarncd  here. 

has  net   publtcly   announced   ita 

oplnlnn  program,  but  a  report  to 

did  not  tU  right  with  union  «■• 

rr  who  know  Rsyhawk    ^nd  Shinhktn 

iutuai  what  he  thought  of  the  id«*— 

Is  no  good. 

tall  of  1M«  Mutual  arranged  to  bs«e 

Rayhawk  tabs  •  ftw  oiUitrtaB  aftsr 

r^tar    AasrMMi    INfwm   of   the    Air 

t  to  gIVS  tiM  pwfeUS  PSOONs  Sf  a  tele- 

rl  uM»n  tfwing  Ih*  0*<Mte     Ua. 
g  mnmxt  sity  saeli  ««eS 


asked  to  phooa  a  eertaln  number  and  glTo 
their  opUilana  oa  the  topic  under  dlsctisBtan. 

On  Hovenbsr  M.  Baytaawk  (bUled  as  a 
public  opinion  analyst)  ^ve  a  hlgbiy 
introduction  to  the  topic.  Are 
Agrtemenu  Dnlrablef  He  than  reported 
that  Plttstour^  Uatsnera  ware  voting  S  to  1 
against  tba  doaatf  ifeop.  oa  his  supposedly 
Impartial  surrey  of  public  oplnkm. 

T^M  so-called  oplnion-alre  statad  with  the 
■aaQsnpUoB  that  telapbonea  were  fairly  dl- 
▼tded  aoaoag  ttie  bomea  at  Pittsburgh 
dents,  workers,  middle  class  aiMl 
alike.  Second.  Rayhawk  based  his  percws^ 
on  optotona  sa|wsaml  befcte  the  pro- 
1  was  orer  and  both  sides  had  been  heard. 
Illy,  his  so-called  snalysu  did  not  tell 
many  people  had  voted,  but  gave  per- 
eentagcs  only.  Perhapa  only  80  paiaocal 
friends  of  the  partlclpania  ta 
lalapaoasd  tiMtr  votaa  to  tha 

Hot  oiUy  were  Saybawk's  staUsUcal  meth- 
ods so  dishonest,  but  his  presentation  of  the 
SMfe#set  wsa  sHmtart  so  far  in  an  antllabor 
direction  that  Theodore  Oranik.  ihsli— n 
of  tiM  foram  program,  prcteeted  to  tba  net- 
Bayhawk  waa  dropped  after  four  pro> 


After  IS 
that  the  ■ 


tba.  ilutaal  apparently  hoped 
1  ted  diad  away,  bat  flblsbkln 
it. 


(Vroai  Wartaty  of  March    17.    10481 
BoLomSuvtinKD    MB:    "OranoH-Am." 

8UCHTLT  BATTnXD.  POCAIXT  DSSTTTS 

WasHiNoroN.  March  16.— After  several  falae 
starts.  Mutujii's  new  forum-type  sustalner 
"Oplnlon-Alre"  wlU  make  Its  oOcial  debut 
on  the  Mutual  ether  tomorrow  (Wadnssday) 
night  at  10  p.  m.,  tut  question  among  web- 
men  here  Is  whether  It's  worth  the  migraine 
It  haa  caused  them.  Show  was  due  to  preem 
March  3  to  replace  Ted  Granik's  ao-year-oid 
American  Porxim  ot  the  Air,  but  ran  Into 
trouble  almoat  at  once. 

Pormat  ot  the  abow.  pretested  by  Mutual 
over  a  year  ago,  haa  drawn  refuaala  from  a 
soore  of  Capitol  Hill  solons  and  other  biggtaa 
approached  to  appear  on  it,  and  even  aMtw 
scrloiis  charges  by  C.  I.  O.  and  A.  P.  of  L.  ofll- 
clals  that  the  telephone  Uatcuers'  poll  tacked 
to  the  end  of  the  progiaai  la  unscientific  and 
capable  of  t>elng  rigged. 

Plrst  protests  came  in  November  1946. 
when  Or.  R.  L.  Rayhawk.  public  opinion 
analyst  of  Sullivan  a  Rayhawk.  tagged  a 
telephone  poll  of  the  end  of  an  American 
Forum  show  dl.^cusslnf;  the  pros  and  cons 
of  tha  closed  shop.  He  proinpciy  put  his 
foot  In  It  with  the  labor  men  by  editorial- 
izing his  findings  as  follows:  "Pitts  burg  hers 
hava  juat  sueceaafully  oearcome  appalling 
diAcultlea  that  would  have  discouraged  a 
laaa  i  niMafiiw  dSf  tforteg  a  recent  electrical 
liowsr'  atrtfta  by  aa  Independent  union  which 
was  seeking  among  other  things  a  cloaed 
shop."  (Plttaburgbara  had  Just  voted  flve- 
to-one  on  Rayhawk's  telephone  poll  against 
tbo  eloasd  abop.) 

had  appeared  on  tha  Noveoiber  1946  Porum 
show,  formally  protaatad  airing  of  Opinlon- 
Alre  with  the  Rayhawk  poll  to  Mutual  last 
week.  Shishkln'i  letter  claimed  Rayhawk  as- 
sumed telephones  were  evenly  divided  among 
workers,  residents,  middle  and  upper  daaaas: 
his  poll  dUl  not  tell  how  msny  paopls  WMad 

only;  It  was  baaed  on 
before  the  program  was 
bad  boon  board.  Twenty- 
Ava  tolapbono  sails  froas  pofsonal  friends  of 
an  OpInlon-Alre  participant  could  throw  the 
poll  off.  It  was  claimed.  C.  I.  O  aaslatant 
ptiMlelty  chief.  Henry  Plaishsr.  and  tsers' 
tsif  Tisoswsi  iim  Caref  volos4  oral 
on  tbs  fsnaofl  of  the  thow. 


sATMAwa  flw  fan 

Tnmanow  atslit^  pnpoai  Is  Mis  more 
surprtslagtaMiofcvoriMsMwflipltolo  at« 


tomey.  Prank  Donner,  sgalnst  Ray  anteth- 
urst.  general  ^nirtrrf  of  the  National  Asaocl- 
aUon  of  Msnufaetarsra.  lu  a  dlacuoslon  of  the 
Taft-HarUey  Act  As  a  condition  of  sppsar- 
Ing.  however.  t>oth  Mdca  are  laportad  to  have 
asked  for  and  apparently  are  due  to  get  from 
Mwtnal  a  list  of  the  dttea  Rayhawk  mtenda 
S»  psIL  And  both  protagoaMs  proOatdy  in- 
tantf  to  get  their  backers  to  phones  In  tboae 
towns,  a  fact  which  won't  sit  well  with  tbo 
already  vocal  crttlca  of  tba  pall  technique. 
Tbaae  critics  say  the  Rayhawk  roethtxl  la 
O.  K.  In  a  popularity  or  talent  contest,  but 
Is  no  vray  to  accnratety  represent  croas-aee- 
tlon  of  public  optnkm. 

Mutual 'b  headaeboa  beran  In  earaost 
It  nzed  on  a  diaenoalon  of  the  proa  and 
of  the  Third  Party  for  tbs  sboWs  abortive 
March  S  preem.  Some  30  paraonagas,  In- 
clwdlag  neophyte  Senator  Charles  Stennls. 
Democrat.  Mlaalaalppl.  former  Minneapolis 
Mayor  Hubert  Humphrey  a,  Leon  Henderson. 
Paul  Porter,  and  several  other  YIP'S,  stlff- 
anned  Invites  to  mix  with  Benstor  Olenn 
TSiylor.  Democrat.  Idaho.  Henry  Wallaoa'a 
Vice  Prsald  ntlal  candidate.  And  Taylor 
only  agreed  to  appear.  It  was  reported.  U  he 
could  pick  the  towns  to  be  polled  by  Ray- 
hawk. After  2  weeks  of  frantic  phoning, 
Mutual  Produear  BoUls  Saavay  dropped  the 
third -party  laaue  aa  a  forum  topic. 

Anotber  obvlooa  tssaan  for  tbo  reluctance 
of  public  men  to  appear  on  Oplnlon-Alre 
Is  the  courtroom  technique  In  which  speak- 
ers have  tbelr  own  opposing  atSomsys.  and 
must  submit  to  rlgoroua  croso-oxaminatlon 
with  no  holds  barred.  "Hie  poll  Is  the  final 
straw  which  keeps  the  s(4ons  off  In  drovaa. 

Howevtr.  Mutual  la  reported  eonsiderlrg 
slapping  a  suit  against  a  New  York  tele  outfit 
which  reputedly  haa  lifted  much  of  the  Opln- 
lon-Aire  format  whole  cloth  for  video.  Ap- 
parently, the  net  feels  the  show  "may  not  be 
good  but  It's  my  own." 


ComBonism 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

a» 

HON.  WINT  SMITH 

or  KAMssa 

IN  THE  HOUSK  OP  RKPRKSKNTATIVBS 
Mondav.  March  22.  1948 

lir.  SMITH  of  Kansas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
one  of  the  most  common  subjects  that 
comes  to  my  desk  through  the  mail  is  the 
all-lBportant  one  oX  conBual&m. 

The  people  back  hoao  cannot  under- 
stand why  we  spend  billions  of  dollars 
to  stop  commxmlsm  In  Europe  and  ap- 
parently take  no  ofBcial  action  to  stop 
It  In  the  United  States. 

Tliooo  good  poodle  back  home  caotiot 
uikterstand  wtif  Oongress  should  be  pro- 
hibited by  Executive  order  from  getting  a 
copy  of  all  loyalty  proc(>edlngs. 

Recently  li<r.  Phil  Zimmerman  of 
Topeka.  Kans..  a  loyal  patriotic  dtiatn 
sent  me  the  following : 

"Amsrlca  is  invaded  t  Bismy  agents 
blastlnf  St  ths  foundations  of  our  RepAibitc, 
ISSl  iHO  iMi  gig«rs  WhlU  the  Marshall 
OflBiea  IB  Mm  kmm  Wtrt  case  U  permitted 

M  slMtf.   Hmto  whI  U  oa  ssMworl 

IfM  OaMstf  Mbtss  ooastltatloa  ausf  not 
prtHoet  lis  dssMoysrsI" 

Faiii  E  imataiMAif. 

l^srsiu,  Kajia 
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Tbe  Overton  Canal 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  OVERTON  BROOKS 

or    LOtnSIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'nVES 

Monday.  March  22,  1948 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  editorial: 

THX   OVKBTON   CANAL 

In  going  to  Washington  to  appear  before  a 
congressional  group  in  the  Interest  of  Red 
River  Valley  waterway  Improvements,  par- 
ticularly the  Overton  lateral  canal,  a  party 
of  representative  businessmen  of  the  Shreve- 
port  area  Is  contributing  time  and  effort  to  a 
program  of  far-reaching  importance  to  this 
section. 

The  members  of  the  delegation  are  espe- 
cially seeking  funds  for  the  canal,  a  mam- 
moth project  already  authorized  by  the 
National  Government  but  so  far  without  any 
funds  for  planning  or  Initial  construction. 
Some  time  ago  SSO.OOO  for  planning  activities 
was  approved  but  congressional  action  mak- 
ing It  effective  was  denied.  With  this  con- 
dition facing  the  canal  program,  the  water- 
way enthusiasts  who  went  to  the  National 
Capital  in  response  to  exhortation  by  leaders 
In  the  Red  River  Valley  program  are  present- 
ing facts  to  the  congressional  group  conduct- 
ing a  hearing  and  to  others  who  might  be  of 
aaaistance  In  getting  the  project  started 
without  much  longer  delay. 

These  citizens  are  making  an  excellent  con- 
tribution for  the  benefit  of  the  people  In  the 
valley,  for  the  Overton  lateral  canal  Is  a  proj- 
ect which  bears  promise  of  Inestimable  value 
to  our  commimlty  and  area  through  In- 
creased commerce,  expanded  Industrj'.  and 
other  activities  stimulated  by  this  mammoth 
waterway  development. 


The  Labor-Management  Relations  Act: 
The  First  200  Days 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  IRVING  M.  IVES 

OF  NEW  TORK 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  May  23   (legislative  day  of 
Monday.  March  15).  1948 

Mr.  IVES.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  have  inserted  in  the 
Record  an  address  on  the  subject  The 
Labor  Management  Relations  Act:  The 
First  200  Day.s.  by  Mr.  Paul  M.  Herzog. 
Chairman  of  the  National  Labor  Rela- 
tions Board.  This  address  was  deliv- 
ered by  Mr.  Hei-zog  before  the  Indus- 
trial Relations  Conference  of  the  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  of  the  United  States  at 
Chicago.  111.,  March  18,  1948.  I  feel  that 
It  is  well  worthy  of  the  consideration  of 
the  Members  of  Congre.ss. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordtred  to  b«  printed  In  the  Ricosd. 
u  follows: 

TNS    USOS'MANAOSMSNT    RKLATIONS    ACT— THS 

rtasT  sss  mvs 

Almoat  T  months  hsvs  pssssd  slnos  ihs 
Labor  Mnnagemerit  Relations  Act  bscsms  ths 
Isw  of  ths  land.   At  ihs  snd  of  ths  first  hslf- 

Cir,  ths  msihsrs  of  ths  Nstlonal  Lsbor 
Istlons  Board  wsrs  ssktd  how  sSsotlvsly 


they  thought  title  I  of  the  new  statute  was 
working  in  practice.  There  was  only  one 
honest  answer  possible:  It  is  too  early  to 
tell.    That  Is  the  answer  that  the  Board  gave. 

This  may  seem  strange,  because  we  are 
supposed  to  be  experts  on  the  subject.  But 
the  paradox  Is  more  apparent  than  real.  The 
more  a  man  knows,  or  is  supposed  to  know 
about  anythlnf?.  and  the  greater  his  respon- 
sibility, the  less  ready  he  should  be  to  express 
an  off-hand  opinion  about  It.  Experts,  even 
If  they  he  only  alleged  experts,  are  too  well 
aware  of  the  difficulty  of  the  questions  that 
face  them  to  be  ready  to  furnish  definitive 
answers  until  they  have  had  ample  ex- 
perience. The  Board  members'  experience  to 
date  has  not  been  ample  enough  to  Justify 
our  expressing  value  Judgments  or  recom- 
mending amendments.  These  still  are 
pioneering  days. 

To  be  sure  we  have  pushed  back  the 
frontier  already.  But  as  I  describe  the  foot- 
hills that  the  Board  has  so  far  traversed,  re- 
member— as  the  Board  must  every  day — that 
the  mountains  lie  ahead.  With  your  coopera- 
tion and  that  of  labor,  we  wll  cross  them 
rapidly,  and  I  hope  successfully,  in  the  days 
to  come.  For  we  are  pledged  to  give  the  act 
the  most  effective  administration  possible. 
That  pledge  will  be  kept. 

It  is  my  purpose  today  to  speak,  not  of 
the  law  and  of  its  possible  merits  or  demerits, 
but  of  what  the  Board  has  been  doing  under 
that  law  since  August  22.  1947.  You  realize.  I 
am  sure,  that  the  most  dramatic  activities  of 
the  agency  to  date  have  been  those  of  the 
general  counsel,  the  independent  officer 
created  by  Congress  to  supervise  activities  in 
the  regional  offices  and  to  Investigate  and 
prosecute  charges  of  iinfair  labor  practice. 
He  and  his  agents  Initiate  action;  the  Board 
only  acts  at  the  end  of  the  assembly  line.  So 
far.  therefore,  few  election  cases  and  no 
unfair  labor  practice  cases  brought  solely  un- 
der the  new  law  have  reached  the  stage 
where  the  Board  members  can  grapple  with 
the  principal  problems  that  It  presente. 

The  fact  remains,  however,  that  the  Board 
members,  as  well  as  the  general  counsel,  have 
been  applvlng  the  provisions  of  the  new  act 
for  the  past  200  days.  And  although  many 
questions  stUl  arise  that  require  no  differ- 
ent answers  than  would  have  been  given 
under  the  original  Wagner  Act.  the  issues 
that  have  called  for  our  most  careful  con- 
sideration have  been  those  that  are  colored 
by  the  Impact  of  the  amended  statute. 

The  first  task  was  to  lay  the  groundwork 
for  Its  efficient  administration.  New  pro- 
cedural rules  had  to  be  promulgated.  The 
Internal  structure  of  the  agency  required 
complete  overhauling.  In  order  to  comply 
with  the  congressional  mandate  that  Its  in- 
vestigating and  Judicial  functions  be  segre- 
gated. Plans  had  to  be  laid  for  the  expan- 
sion and  reallocation  of  the  staff.  Most  of 
this  was  done  between  June  and  August  1947. 
so  that  the  regional  offices  could  be  ready. 
as  they  were,  to  receive  cases  filed  under  the 
new  law  on  the  very  day  that  It  became 
effective. 

By  special  agreement  with  the  general 
coimsel,  and  In  order  to  comply  with  the 
spirit  of  the  statute  as  well  as  lt«  letter,  the 
Board  members  delegated  to  him  certain 
powers  over  field  personnel,  representation 
cases,  and  applications  for  discretionary  in- 
junctions which  they  might  possibly  have 
retained  for  themselves.  This  arrangement 
has  worked  well  no  far  and  has  made  for  a 
common>sense  allocstlon  of  responsibility, 
Ths  delegation  has  been  upheld  In  the  only 
court  test  to  dsU.  A  Federnl  Judge  recently 
sustAlnrd  the  Board  members'  view  that  ths 
power  to  seek  discrptionnry  Injunctions  un- 
der ssctinn  10  (J),  whits  vetted  by  itstuts  In 
ths  Bosrd  Itssir,  is  properly  dslegsbls  to  ths 
fsnsrsl  eounssl. 

Ourini  thsss  ssrly  months,  much  of  ths 
Board's  onsrgy  has  bssn  dsvotsd  to  Intsr- 
prstlng  snd  spplylng  ssetlons  9  (f;  and  (hi 


of  the  new  law.  These  sections  require  lal)or 
organizations  to  file  financial  statements  and 
non-Communist  affidavits  as  a  condition  of 
Invoking  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Board.  By 
March  1,  140  International  and  4.300  local 
unions — AFL,  CIO,  and  independent — had 
filed  the  necessary  affidavits.  Although  1:  is 
true  that  the  constitutionality  of  the  weapon 
selected  by  Congress  is  now  at  Issue  in  the 
courts,  no  one  who  reads  of  the  recent  coh- 
sequences  of  Communist  infiltration  Into  Eu- 
ropean trade  unions  can  question  the  criti- 
cal importance  of  the  target  at  which  Con- 
gress aimed  that  weapon.  In  a  series  of  deci- 
sions applying  section  9  (h),  the  Board  has 
been  implementing  the  congressional  pur- 
pose of  eradicating  whatever  Communist  In- 
fluences may  be  present  in  a  few  segments 
of  the  American  labor  movement. 

We  began  early  In  October  with  a  decision 
that  the  statute  did  not  require  that  non- 
Communist  affidavits  be  filed  by  the  officers 
of  the  parent  federations,  the  AFL  and  CIO, 
In  order  to  permit  the  Board  to  proceed  with 
cases  brought  by  those  of  their  international 
and  local  affiliates  whose  officers  had  filed. 
The  practical  effect  of  this  decision  waa  to 
encourage  local  f.nd  international  officers  to 
comply  with  section  9  (h)  and  utilize  the 
facilities  of  the  Board,  and  also  to  throw  the 
spotlight  of  publicity  on  those  who  were  un- 
willing or  unable  to  do  so. 

This  ruling  was  quickly  followed  by  others, 
holding  that  the  Board  would  not  continue 
the  investigation  af  any  representation  case, 
although  filed  before  the  effective  date  of  the 
new  act.  if  the  petitioning  imion  had  not 
complied  with  section  9  (f)  and  (h);  that 
we  would  not  place  a  noncomplylng  inter- 
venor  on  a  ballot;  and.  In  a  case  that  gave 
us  pause,  that  we  would  not  put  the  name 
of  a  noncomplylng  union  on  the  ballot  even 
in  a  case  Initiated  by  an  employer's  petition. 
A  month  ago,  however,  the  Board  (JiCBlt 
otherwise  with  a  petition  for  decertification, 
filed  by  employees  who  desired  an  opportu- 
nity to  unseat  an  lncumt>ent  noncomplylng 
union.  We  held  that  the  name  of  that  union 
could,  indeed  must,  be  placed  on  the  bal- 
lot, lest  their  own  noncompliance  immunize 
labor  organizations  against  decertification. 

In  unfair  labor  practice  cases  the  Board's 
policy  has  been  somewhat  different.  The 
Taft-Hartley  Act  bars  the  Issuance  of  new 
complaints  pursuant  to  charges  filed  by  non- 
complylng unions,  but  it  does  not  bar  the 
Board  from  continuing  to  process  their  cases 
in  which  complaint  issued  before  August  22, 
1947.  The  Board  has  continued  to  decide 
many  such  cases  on  the  merits,  and  to  Issue 
appropriate  remedial  orders  exactly  as 
though  th3  charging  unions  were  in  com- 
pliance— with  one  exception.  As  a  matter 
of  policy,  we  have  declined  to  order  em- 
ployers to  bargain  in  the  futxire  with  any' 
union  that  continues  out  of  compliance. 
But  once  union  officers  have  filed  the  required 
affidavits.  It  is  not  the  Board's  function  to 
Inquire  into  their  truthfulness:  Congress  has 
assigned  that  duty  to  the  Department  of 
Justice  and  the  courts. 

With  basic  administrative  and  compliance 
questions  out  of  the  way,  the  Board  mem- 
bers were  able,  during  the  second  hundred 
days,  to  concentrate  on  many  substantive 
questions  arising  under  the  new  statute. 
Clearly,  the  full  meaning  and  practical  effect 
of  the  most  controversial  sections  of  the 
act — those  involving  unfair  labor  practices  by 
unions— will  not  be  revealed  until  many 
cAtPS  brought  by  the  general  counsel  under 
section  8  'b)  have  passed  through  the 
Board's  hands  and  thoee  of  the  courtu  Four 
hundred  and  twenty  such  cases  have  bssn 
l\lsd  to  dsts,  Mesnwhlle,  hnwevsr,  ths 
Board  hse  hsd  smpte  opportunity  to  sppiy 
Of  eonetrue  other  provisions  of  ths  s«t, 
tomstlmss  ws  wsrt  tbts  to  pass  upon  ttum 
sousrsly  In  rsprssthtstlon  sasss  flisd  stMS 
Aufuet  In  s  fsw  tltustlons  It  bssams  sMMf 
nsossssry  or  dssirabte  to  spply  proflstoss  of 
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c»w  law  to  Mat  Alt  Ubor  practice 
^roM  «cd  were  trlwl  under  ttom  old. 

ft  tav  IftuilM :  We  h«T« 

iMt  ■noneya  ■■ylujU  by  an  inmr- 

( naipany  and  Ume-etudy  men  are  botb 

al    employeea."    entitled    to    baur- 

rlfliu  In  a  wholly  acparaU  unit.     We 

iTltnod  to  proceed  further  witb  any 

feareral   ee«ae-aod> 

tnvolTlag  loraoMn.    but   have 

tmt  tlM  Board  maf  atUl  reme<ly  dls- 

that  waa  direct  agalnat  Indlvld- 

b«f ore  tiM  effecUve  date  of  tb« 

Ve  have  held,  by  nMjorlty  vou.  that 

neither    niperrlaora 

.  and  may  In  aooM 

b*  placed  In  a  rank-and-tUe  unit. 

fewnd  that  watchmen  who  lack  all 

powers    are    neverthrlcaa    plant 

within  the  meaning  of  the  act.  and 

not  eligible  to  be  represented  by 

union.     We  have  held   certain 

to  be  Indeyca^Mat  contrac* 

.  pursuant  to  section  2  (3), 

within   the  meaning  of  the 

act. 

Board  has  not  yet  JUauwred  the  pra> 

~  to  which  It  U  now  precluded  by 

•  (c)     eoaummily  kaowa  as  the  frta- 

amawliBant— l>om    ouiMlderinf    m 

or  unfair  labor  practtcea.  whcttev 

•ialnst  eoiployart  ur  a«atnjt  ttftllM. 

that  had  probatire  vahM  VMler 

WiffTier  Art      Tbere  !■  no  dOttbt 

lav  baa  be*n  m(KtU)ed;  by  ■pptrlnf 

MCtkin   In  avvvrat   ntd  Uii'nir   Inhnr 
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bave  hitt  taaiiad  Mre 
miMl  ••  bMlafnent  another 
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or  llto  law     ■liwi  IMT. 
Ibat  an  — pto| 

w  Intarfared  with  a  labor  orf>niaa* 
ib>aflted  him  to  cease  an4  daMsf  from 
ices  If  the  union  waa  an  AFL  or 
lata:  if  the  organtaation  was  unafll* 
hawever,  the  Board  also  directed  Its 
dtsestibltshment.     Congrese     tftraetad     that 
thu  d  spartty  of  treatment  end.    Mvm  now 
on  tbi  Board  will  diwaubiiah  unioM  oaly 
ts  ooafamng  proof  of  etployei 
thla  remedy  will  be  applied  Ulen> 
to  amitated    as    well    as    unaffiliated 
If.  on  the  other  band,  the  record 
only  ikipports  a  finding  of  employer  aaatat> 
iha  Board  will  merely  order  that  the 
empio  r«r  caaee  aucb  — sletanca   in   the  fu- 
ture—|tfala  ragardlaae  oT  whether  the  labor 
itkm  la  aflttatad  or  unaffllUted 
bope  to  aaaau  aereral  other  difficult 
quart l^ns  during  the  next  few  weeks.     One 
to  an  employer's  obligation  to  bar- 
ifsUaettrely  concerning  a  pension  and 
It  plan,  a  sub)«ct  similar  to  that  on 
the  general  counsel  recently  Issued  a 
ipl^int  and  aought  an  Injonetton  In  the 
The  Board  la  also  pnparlnff  to  de- 
section  9  (b)   (2)  at  the  amend- 
tie  to  conduct  an  election  in 
STery  ^mae  In  which  a  craft  union  seeks  to 
group  of  skilled  emplojreea  out  of  an 
•■latenjt    Indiiatrlal    union.     The    Issue    has 
a^arply  presented  In  the  basic  steel  in- 
We    must    also    determine    shortly 
aoeUoD   14    (b)    of   the  act  was  in- 
to problbit  the  National  Board  from 
;  any  election  to  authorlae  a  unkw- 
Btatea   whera    local    law    prohUMU 
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qttaatlons  are  intensely  lntar> 

no  one  of  them  is  easy.     I  regrvt  that 

tnapoead  upoo  a  quasi  Judicial 

ttfjuk  dlaeoHta§  them  further 

htnttng  at  what  the  Board  U  likely 

Maay  of  our  fellow  ciUaens  will  dla- 

ith  tha  daclaWana  mada  In  thm  attua- 

he  Board  mambara.  «*»»•«■  «««^  of  thalr 

fallibility,  expect  nothing  else.    We  can 

that,  while  we  are  unlikely  to  be 

right  In  any  of  these  cases,  we  will 

fotitxd   more   than   half   r'.fht   in   all   oT 


hiipe 


Althoofb  the  Board  muat  oTtMi  eooean- 
trau  OB  iMBUea  of  thU  magnitude,  tha  pt>w- 
Ing  case-load  requires  that  our  attention 
constanUy  be  diverted  to  the  less  stimulat- 
ing, but  equally  Important,  taak  of  turning 
out  a  steady  flow  of  decisions  in  relatively 
rouUne  matters.  We  have  not  yet  solved 
this  quanUUtlve  problem,  or  eliminated  tha 
aggravsUng  delays  that  are  its  by-product. 
About  4.000  cases  were  pending  when  we 
closed  the  txmlu  on  the  Wagqer  Act  In  Au- 
gust; «0  percent  of  these  are  now  out  of  the 
way.  Since  then,  however.  13.900  new  cases 
have  poured  Into  the  regional  offl?e!«.  The 
Ptobruary  Intake  of  4.500  eaaea  eatabltshed  a 
new  12-year  record  Many  oT  thaae  will  soon 
Inundate  the  Board  In  Wa.'thlngtbn. 

Fortunately  for  the  five  Board  members, 
although  not  for  the  19  regional  offlcca  that 
must  process  them,  over  three-quarters  of 
the  Incoming  cases  Involve  requests  for  elec- 
tion to  suthortze  the  union  shop;  most  of 
these  are  conducted  by  consent  and  require 
no  action  In  Waahtnirton  '  But  a  subetan- 
tlal  number  of  the  remaining  cases,  charges 
of  unfair  labor  practice  and  petitions  for 
alectlors  to  select  or  reject  bargaining  rep- 
resentatlm.  will  ultimately  require  deeista«w 
br  the  Board  Itaelf  •  We  are  struggling  to 
evolve  techniques  to  expedite  the  prc«eas  of 
decision,  because  we  Itnow  that  Justice  de- 
layed U  Justice  denied.  sspeclaUy  In  the 
volatlls  fleltl  or  labor  filatl'ina 

There  are  soSM  bopilMI  ••*tt«      binre  Jan* 
we   have   beaa  bMki  lUne   raeas 

|h    panels    aaap0M<i  r,r99    ••«rd 

meinbeffs,  thanks  to  a  helpful  provltloa  In 
the  statute  There  Is  every  aesttranaa  Ibat 
Ooftfreee  will  appropriate  mmnm%  fUnda  to 
parviit  us  to  enlsrge  the  staff.  We  are  also 
greaUy  sncottraged  by  the  recent  a«re#ment 
between  the  AFL  building  trade-unions  and 
tha  natlnnat  rontraciiir*'  assoetatluns.  This 
aareemeni.  stimulated  by  the  art  and  en> 
eutiratied  by  the  Board  and  the  general 
aoWMtl.  ManM  libety  to  proflde  foluuury 
tmbalipMi  for  the  peaaeTul  solution  o<  Jurla- 
dletlonal  dlsputee  In  the  bulldtaf-OOnstrue- 
tion  indusuy,  without  rsqulring  Board  ln« 
tervention  except  In  the  must  unusual  alttu* 
tkms 

OHplte  thaae  eneouraglng  devrlopmenta. 
there  Is  atlU  a  limit  to  what  five  mea 
do,  because  they  are  precluded,  by  com 
as  well  as  by  sUtute.  from  delegating  their 
judicial  functions  beyond  a  certain  point. 
Short  cuu  are  desirable;  so  Is  careful  Board 
consideration  of  the  contentions  of  the  par- 
ties to  every  case.  The  need  for  both  creatsa 
the  dllenuna  that  faces  us.  Ubtarttinately 
we  muat  share  that  dilemma  wltb  Aaaertcan 
eiiiphifaH  and  labor  organixatkma.  for  they 
are  Ibe  victims  of  the  Board's  delays.  We  will 
weleome  any  solution,  whatever  the  source: 
candor  requires  me  to  say  that  we  have  not 
yet  found  a  satlafactory  one  otua^vee. 


■  About  3.500  auch  petitions  were  filed  In 
l*ebnMry  alone.  The  Board  haa  estimated 
that  30.000  may  t>e  expected  In  the  coming 
fiscal  year,  but  that  they  will  drop  off  there- 
after. In  979  of  the  998  imion-shop  elections 
held  during  January,  a  oukjartty  voted  to 
authorlae  a  union  shop.  Partldpntlon  has 
oeen  uniformly  high,  averaging  M  percent  of 
those  eligible. 

'  During  the  first  6  months,  approximately 
2.800  petitions  (or  repreeenutloQ  elections 
were  hied.  Nine  percent  of  these  were  em- 
ployer petitions:  another  9  percent  were 
petitions  by  employees  to  decertify  Incum- 
bent unions. 

Almost  2.000  charges  of  unfair  labor  prac- 
Ucc  have  been  filed  ainoe  August  22.  1947— 
1.560  of  thsse.  constituting  1.120  actual  cases, 
were  brought  against  employers.  Of  the  420 
cases  filed  agalnat  tuxkms.  one-third  in- 
cluded charges  that  secondary  boycotts  were 
being  committed.  So  far  the  general  coun- 
ael  has  Issued  complaints  In  42  tnstancea.  18 
against  employers,  and  24  against  tmlons. 
Thirteen  Injunctions  have  been  aought  In  the 
courts. 


The  difficulty  results  largely  from  the  fact 
that  Industry  and  labor  find  It  necessary  to 
bring  so  many  of  their  problems  to  the 
Board's  attention.  The  day  will  come.  I  hope. 
when  that  trend  will  be  reversed,  and  they 
will  deal  ao  rationally  and  so  habltiMUy  with 
one  another  that  neither  will  feel  Impelled 
to  call  upon  Oovernment  except  In  rare  and 
grave  situations.  I  have  no  tllutlons  tiiat 
this  will  occur  tomorrow,  but  it  is  s  goal 
toward  which  all  of  us.  the  Board  Included. 
should  constantly  ttim  our  eyes.  Law  la  nec- 
essary not  only  to  control  some  habits  among 
men.  but  alao  to  engender  others.  At  one 
point  In  the  history  oT  American  Industrial 
relaUons.  Congress  thought  It  desirable  to 
control  or  engender  habits  of  one  sort;  at 
another  point,  it  has  directed  Its  primary  at- 
tention to  the  restriction  or  sUmuIailon  of 
quite  different  ones. 

Whatever  the  momentary  objective.  It  la 
our  duty — yours  ahd  mine,  and  that  of  the 
represenutlvee  oT  labor— to  adju.5t  our  hablta 
to  tba  ealeting  deelalon  of  the  choeen  repre- 
aentatlvee  of  the  people.  That  was  your 
obligattoa  under  the  Wagner  Act:  It  has  ba- 
aoase  Ubor's  duty,  as  well  as  yours,  under 
the  new  statute.  To  the  extent  that  seRmente 
of  industry  may  not  have  fulfilled  that  obit- 
■atton  wholeheartedly  fraa  1M6  to  1947.  in- 
dustry should  nut  be  too  surprised  l(  seg> 
mente  of  Isbor  seek  to  better  the  Ibrtrbnit 
in  IMS  Thla,  too,  will  pasa,  and  tba  inonar 
It  paas«i  the  better,  Ubor.  as  a  mattsr  al 
self-interest  as  well  as  good  eltlienahip  will 
surely  want  to  give  tha  new  law  a  fair  trial. 

Udueiry,  bavlng  wim  many  of  lu  irguia- 
llve  ob)e«t|y«,  now  haa  an  t'lually  great  re> 
aponaibiiity  You  are  In  a  poaittoit  to  aa« 
eelerate  the  paae  of  organleed  labor'a  adjtiat- 
meni'  to  (he  abbBftd  eonditUtne,  althuuib 

?>rhaps  not  lie  taqulontaaa  in  ait  of  tha«. 
ou  can  selae  that  upporlwtlty  by  using  Om 
new  paavMane  of  law  with  discretion  and 
reatralM.  Obd  by  dealing  freely  and  frankly 
with  your  employeea  and  with  their  repre- 
sentatives.  ThU  means  more  than  listening 
when  they  bring  their  problema  to  y(.u:  It 
alao  meana  telling  them  what  your  own  prob- 
lema  are  The  more  men  understand  other 
men's  anklet  lee  and  a^>lrations.  the  greater 
the  procpect  of  their  reaching  a  wise  and 
peaceful  solution  of  their  common  prob- 
lems. Such  understanding  la  s  condition, 
and  alao  a  product,  of  successful  coliectivs 
bargaining.  The  more  succes.sful  that  bar- 
gaining, the  less  occasion  there  will  be  for 
you.  or  tar  labor,  to  invoke  the  processes  of 
the  National  Labor  Relations  Board  or  any 
other  agency  of  Oovernment.  That  Is  a  con- 
summation devoutly  to  be  wished,  not  only 
by  Industry  and  labor,  but  also  by  the  Board. 
Then,  and  probably  only  then,  will  we  be 
In  a  position  to  give  prompt  enough  answers 
to  those  questions  that  are  so  critical  or  so 
controversial  that  the  Board  must  always  be 
expected  to  intercede. 

Under  the  LAbor-Management  Relatione 
Act.  as  under  the  Wagner  Act.  Congress  has 
declared  the  policy  of  the  United  States  to 
be  the  encouragement  of  collective  bargain- 
ing. Some  other  policies  of  the  original  act 
were  modified  In  1947.  because  Congress  be- 
lieved that  certain  abuses  required  correc- 
tion as  much  as  collective  bargaining  con- 
tlnxMd  to  need  encouragement.  It  la  the 
Boaurd's  duty  to  Implement  both  purposes 
with  equal  vigor.  We  must  not  only  con- 
tinue to  foster  collective  bargaining;  we  must 
also  enforce  the  new  niles  under  which  It  te 
to  be  sought,  conducted,  and  secured.  When 
the  Board  dedicated  Itself  to  this  Usk  200 
dsys  ago.  my  colleagues  and  I  realized,  to  txae 
the  language  of  one  of  the  voyagers  on  the 
Ifayflower,  that — 

~nie  dlfflciUtlea  were  many,  but  not  in- 
vincible. For  though  there  were  many  of 
them  likely,  yet  they  were  not  certain;  It 
might  be  sundry  of  the  things  feared  might 
never  befail;  others,  by  provident  care  and 
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the  use  of  good  meatxs.  might  in  a  great  meas- 
ure be  prevented:  and  all  of  them,  by  forti- 
tude and  patience,  might  either  be  borne  or 
overcome."* 


Holifield  Denouncet  Palestine  Partition 
Reyersal  and  Introduces  Resolution  To 
Lift  Arms  Embargo 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHET  HOLIFIELD 

or   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  22,  1948 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
reversal  of  our  position  on  the  partition 
of  Palestine  as  announced  by  our  delegate 
to  the  United  Nations,  Warren  Austin. 
haa  shocked  people  all  over  the  world. 
Not  only  Zionist  and  non-Zlonlst  Jewry, 
but  millions  who  fear  the  effect  of  the  de- 
cl«ion  on  the  Unltod  Nations. 

This  abrupt  rrveraal  of  our  former  pe- 
tition, which  was  In  favor  of  partition, 
betrays  our  lack  of  letdarahip  mi4  oon- 
alstrnry  In  forrlun  ixilloy.  lomwil  hM 
blundered  badly,  and  I  believe  that  hix. 
tory  will  prove  that  we  have  abanckmed  a 
ptMey  toward  Palaatine  which  has  been 
iubetantlated  after  36  years  of  negotia* 
tion,  by  21  faet-Andlng  oommlsslons,  Re- 
publican and  Democratic  Party  policies, 
Presidential  proclamations,  numeroua 
coniresalonal  reaolutioru,  and  finally  by 
United  Nations  approval  through  action 
of  Us  General  Asaembly, 

Why  has  this  reversal  occurred?  In 
my  opinion  this  change  of  policy  has  been 
made  on  the  grounds  of  international 
political  expediency  and  not  as  a  result 
of  ethical  or  spiritual  considerations  or 
obligations.  Our  President,  our  State 
Department,  and  our  delegate  to  the 
United  Nations  apparently  acted  in  con- 
cert on  this  matter.  Explanations  are 
due  the  American  people  who  have  sup- 
ported for  25  years  the  policy  of  a  na- 
tional home  for  the  Jew  in  Palestine.  If 
our  policy  makers  have  secret  informa- 
tion which  caused  them  to  reverse  their 
position,  secret  information  which  Justi- 
fies their  position,  then  this  information 
most  be  publicly  revealed  or  confidence 
in  their  leadership  will  not  exist. 

Three  factors  seem  evident  to  most  of 
us: 

First.  This  shift  in  pwlicy  without  con- 
sultation with  the  leaders  of  Zionism, 
congressional  leaders,  or  the  official  UN 
Palestine  Commission,  comes  as  a  climax 
to  a  series  of  moves  on  the  Palestine 
problem  which  has  never  been  matched 
for  bunpling  ineptness  in  the  handling 
of  an  International  problem.  Never  has 
our  foreign  policy  seemed  so  incon- 
si.<;tent. 

Second.  Our  new  position  seems  to  give 
us  no  assurance  of  an  advantage  over 
the  calculated  risks  of  our  former  posi- 
tion on  partition. 

Third.  Our  shift  in  position  seems  to 
be  a  plain  and  unmistakable  yielding  to 
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the  threat  of  force.  Our  prestige  and 
more  important  perhaps,  the  prestige  of 
the  United  Nations,  has  been  terribly 
damaged. 

In  regard  to  the  first  factor,  our  sudden 
shift  of  policy,  there  seems  to  be  no  ap- 
parent justification.  The  steps  which  es- 
tablished our  former  policy  are  these: 
The  long  record  of  mandate  violations  by 
the  British,  report  of  commission  after 
commission,  most  of  them  in  favor  of  a 
Palestine  national  home.  Presidential 
and  congressional  support,  financial  sup- 
port from  world  Jewry  to  the  struggling 
Zionists  who  were  pioneering  in  the  recla- 
mation of  a  desert  land,  and  finally  our 
action  in  support  of  partition  in  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  of  the  United  Nations. 

And  then  our  slide  back  down  the  hill 
we  had  so  laboriously  climbed — the  hill 
which  we  had  struggled  for  25  years  to 
climb,  only  to  \o^e  in  a  30-minute  state- 
ment of  reversal  by  Mr.  Austin  before 
the  Council  of  International  Representa- 
tives. 

Now.  as  to  the  second  factor  cited,  the 
change  in  position  gives  us  no  advantage 
over  our  former  position.  We  are  still 
faced  wKh  the  nrrrnsity  of  partiolpAUng 
In  an  international  police  force  to  M- 
force  trustemhip.  In  fact,  we  are  faofd 
with  the  oppoeltion  of  both  Jew  and 
Arab  to  truitteeshlp.  If  thli  oppo>iition 
iA  adamant  u  M«m«  likely,  we  may  havn 
to  futniih  a  larier  armed  force,  as  wo 
may  have  to  fight  both  Arab  and  Jew. 
This  point  was  made  very  plain  by  Secre- 
tary Lie  in  his  notes  on  the  report  of  the 
United  Nation's  Hpeclal  Comml«sion  on 
Palestine,  Wo  are  faced  with  the  same 
urgency  in  regard  to  time  due  to  the 
BritUh  withdrawal  of  May  IB.  We  are 
faced  with  the  same  potential  maasacre 
of  unarmed  Jews  by  armed  Arabs.  It  be- 
comes more  Imperative  than  ever  that 
our  arms  embargo  be  lifted  to  give  the 
Palestinian  Jews  the  chance  for  survival 
through  self-defense. 

In  view  of  the  blundering  reversal  an- 
nounced, we  must  be  realistic  and  not 
expect  a  second  reversal  to  our  former 
position,  desirable  as  it  would  be.  The 
best  program  seems  to  be  a  Nation-wide 
demand  to  lift  the  arms  embargo  for  im- 
mediate protection  and  the  delegation  of 
an  international  contingent  of  armed 
forces  from  the  signatory  nations  to  en- 
force immediate  peace.  I  am  introduc- 
ing a  resolution  today  which  provides  for 
lifting  the  embargo  on  arms,  ammuni- 
tion, and  implements  of  war  to  the  Jew- 
ish militia  when  formed,  the  Jewish 
agency  for  Palestine  and,  or  the  United 
Nation's  Palestine  Commission  or  its 
designee.  We  must  stop  the  slaughter 
in  Palestine  immediately  and  establish 
civil  peace.  Once  this  is  accomplished 
we  have  the  right  to  expect  a  period  of 
time  in  which  the  trusteeship  will  be 
obligated  to  enforce  the  status  quo  as 
to  property  rights. 

During  this  period  we  must  renew 
again  the  fight  for  our  original  objec- 
tives. I  cflfer  this  course  in  desperation 
because  I  see  no  practical  chance  of  a 
second  reversal.  I  condemn  with  all  my 
strength  the  vacillating  and  weak  pro- 
cedure demonstrated  in  the  reversal  of 
our  position  on  the  partition  of  Pales- 
tine. It  Is  the  last  and  culminating 
blunder  of  a  weak  and  confused  leader- 
ship.   I  shall  continue  my  years  of  devo- 


tion and  support  to  the  cause  of  a  na- 
tional home  for  the  Jews  in  Palestine. 

We  come  to  the  third  factor  cited,  the 
reasons  behind  the  reversal  of  the  parti- 
tion ijolicy.  Mr.  Austin  enumerated 
them  as  being  the  strength  of  Arab  oppo- 
sition, the  necessity  of  an  international 
police  force  to  enforce  partition,  and  the 
reluctance  of  the  other  powers — except- 
ing Russia — to  furnish  the  implementa- 
tion force.  Without  analyzing  these 
three  reasons  at  this  time,  we  all  know 
that  the  same  conditions  cited,  existed 
on  November  29,  1947,  when  the  original 
decision  on  Palestine  partition  was  made. 
Notwithstanding  these  conditions,  we 
had  used  our  prestige  and  influence»for 
partition.  Either  we  were  right  then, 
or  terribly  wrong.  If  we  were  right,  we 
should  have  stood  by  the  original  posi- 
tion. If  we  were  wrong,  the  fact  be- 
comes self-evident— our  State  Depart- 
ment and  UN  delegate  made  a  horrible 
blunder  which  proves  their  Incompe- 
tency, A  demonstration  has  been  made 
of  lack  of  proper  liaison  between  the 
State  Department,  th^;  UN  delegate,  and 
the  President,  which  in  inexcusable.  Tha 
rpsuit  has  beim  a  loan  nf  confldettot  In 
our  policy  makers,  at  home,  and  a  ter- 
rible blow  to  the  pTMUft  Md  IniHrtty 
of  our  forelfn  potlry  abroad,  The  ef- 
faot  oa  tha  preittiup  of  tite  umted  Na- 
tlem  may  bt  dcolaive  in  rtirtdjai  tu  life 
or  death.  For  the  United  ffatloaa  to  be 
humiliated  by  Uaektnu  down  from  Ita 
considered  mejority  decirlon  by  the  use 
or  threat  of  uite  uf  force  by  a  few  thou- 
sand nomadic  Arab  trtbaamen,  is  cli- 
matic in  its  confeadon  of  weakness.  For 
the  United  Nations  to  retreat  in  the  face 
of  Arab  scorn,  is  to  acknowledge  to  the 
world  that  the  United  Nations  is  a  farce 
and  a  sham,  that  its  deliberations  are 
without  point  and  Its  decisions  mean- 
ingless. This  is  so  appalling  in  its  sig- 
nificance when  applied  to  the  future  suc- 
pess  and  function  of  the  United  Nations, 
that  if  it  is  allowed  to  stand  unchal- 
lenged, we  might  as  well  forget  the  hope 
of  collective  security  as  envisaged  in  the 
Charter.  If  we  have  reached  this  stage 
of  hopelessness  in  the  function  of  an 
international  organization  for  peaceful 
multilateral  solution  of  world  problems, 
our  people  should  be  informed  at  once. 
We  should  then  turn  Immediately  to  the 
only  alternative — military  strength  and 
power  alliances  with  as  many  nations  as 
possible.  We  should  not  depend  on  a 
functionless  and  emasculated  United 
Nations  but  revert  to  the  law  of  the  in- 
ternational jungle,  and  prepare  for  the 
inevitable  death  struggle. 

If  we  have  reached  this  stage  of  abso- 
lute repudiation  of  all  hopes  for  the»suc- 
cess  of  the  United  Nations  and  universal 
peace  thi'ough  world  law,  judgment,  and 
enforcement,  then  we  must  explore  the 
only  alternative  that  I  have  mentioned, 
that  is,  military  strength. 

What  does  this  mean?  It  means  mili- 
tary expenditures  in  peacetime  on  a  scale 
of  which  we  have  never  dreamed.  It 
means  the  total  regimentation  of  our 
people  and  our  economy  for  war.  It 
means  the  loss  of  personal  liberty  and 
the  10.SS  of  the  free-enterprise  system  In 
industry;  because  industry,  civilian  pop- 
ulation, and  the  military  class  of  man- 
power must  all  be  regimented  for  the 
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fut;j  re  type  of  atomic  warfare  For  Iwilc 
self  protection  and  In  the  hopes  of  psr- 
ttm)  nnrlval  as  indlrlduals  and  as  a  Na- 
tion ,  w«  vtB  be  forced  to  rcflment  uww9 
aJI  ttie  HbertiCi  we  now  have  tnd  beeooie 
toUQtarian  ourselves  In  order  to  fIfRt 
an  ^ntaKonbtic  and  totalitarian  enemy. 
Is  the  alternative  to  a  functioning 
This  lA  whf  •very  mufH 
ibokM  ft«  toward  strengtlWRiBff  eonee- 
tirt  senuity  through  international 
peaceful  cooperation  in  the  United 
Nat 
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Tueadav.  March  23.  1948 

^T.   PHXLBIN.     Mr.   Speaker,   undtr 
leaie    to   extend    my    remarlu    In   the 
I  Include  the  following  news- 
article  and  statement: 
(Prom  tbc  New  York  TlinM| 
CMAi.  DooGHarrr  calls  rEAccnica  xntn 
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UMveraal  Blalkary  TraisMif 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  PHiUP  J.  PHILBIN 

or  MAasACMUBnra 
TMX  HOtTSK  OP  RSPIUBSirTATIVn 


liarch  IS—Dennls  CardteMJ 
Doi^herty.  ntaklnK  prelate  of  tbe  CaihoUc 
Chti  rch  Id  thl»  country,  ded&red  today  be 
u  lAiteratWy  opposed  to  peacetUne  unlver- 

aUltary  tralntng. 
T^  aplrituai  leader  of  a  million  Catholics 
I  PtUladalpMa  Arcbdloccse  stated  tbe 
ItaOdwlng  rcMOoa: 

'^krst.  It  la  against  tbe  traditions  of  tbis 
•out  try. 

**4Mand.  wbare  It  la  In  existence  Is  pre- 
wtMT*  moat  wan  bava  taken  pteee. 
"^Ird — said  training  would  remove  yooBg 
at  a  crltleal  age.  from  tbelr  home  siir- 
rouildlngs  and  aafaguards. 

fourth,    tt   would   throw   them   wltb   all 

Inexperience    and    without    adequate 

Into   frlffbtful    temptatkuis   cal- 

to    undermine    tbelr    morality    and 

iMaltb. 

abows  that  even  mlll> 
■f«   CraquanUy  corrupt  and   a 
azampic  to  tlMiaa  xmMt  tbem. 

veaoreal    dlaaaae   would   rise   In   a 
trlglltful  degree  and  break  down  tbe  health 
ffture  fathers  of  famlllea. 

venth.  the  expenae  of  universal  mlll- 

tralnlng  wouM  InvolTa  annually  an* 

tf  aot  MWoaa,  of  dollars  to  be  paid  by 

axpayers. 

btb.  there  aaana  to  t>e  no  need  In  this 

of  universal  military  training,  which 

tatXMted    moat    by    soldiers,    particularly 

oflcers.  who  covet  promotion  and  blgb- 


safei  ;uard. 


-imii. 


-axth. 


the  chancea   are   that   hereafter 

wfll  b*  foHghS  tn  the  air.  raihar  than 

l^ot;  and  In  that  caa«  large  armies  will 


Cardinal    Dougherty    also    obaerved    tbat 

groupa  are  opposed   tn  conscience 

and  consequently  to  preparatlona  to 

and  this  la  not  only  tnM  ot  Qualtcra  bat 

ot   away   BaoUien   ct   otber   rellgloua 


MnXTABT 

iMK  Bcactmvi  coMMrms  or 
or  THS  CMuacHcs  or 

IS,  IMT 

executive  committee  of   the  Federal 

ot  tbs  Cburctoss  of  Christ  In  Am«r- 

Rs  ifpllJuii  to  tbe  estaUMt- 

by  tbe  Oattetf  OUtss  at  tbia  time  ot  a 


system    of    compulsory    vnlversal    military 
training 

Tbe  coosUtusBt  I'Wiiiiikiiis  ot  tbe  fed- 
eral council.  Insofar  as  tbey  have  expressed 
tbslr  Judgmsnt  on  tbla  Issue,  are  oppoe«d 
to  tbe  adoption  by  Congress  of  legislation 
providing  (or  compulsory  military  training 
■•porta  tbat  have  come  to  us  Indicate  tbat 
10  national  rstlgloui  aasembllm  have  taken 
action  opposing  such  training.  Certain 
other  national  religious  asaembllee  have 
discuMed  tbe  quaatloa  without  a  vote  being 
taken.  To  the  best  of  our  knowledge  no  one 
of  our  constituent  communions  has  sup- 
partad  oonpalsory  universal  military  train* 
iMf.  Tka  actions  here  relerred  to  are  not 
to  ba  ooMtniag  as  nscssssnly  reflecting  a 
WiantmouB  Judgment  of  the  communions  in 
qtisatlon  There  are  differences  of  opinion 
both  within  tbe  eburcbes  and  among  our- 
•slves. 

It  la  apparent,  however,  tbat  deaplU  these 
differences  of  opinion,  and  dsaplte  our  full 
recogBtttOB  of  tbs  need  (or  adequate  mili- 
tary dsfaaas.  any  effort  to  eatabUab  now 
a  system  of  compulsory  universal  military 
training  will  meet  with  widespread  opposi- 
tion both  wltbln  our  churches  and  among 
a  majority  of  the  members  of  the  federal 
eooncll's  executive  committee  for  religious 
and  moral  rsaaoos  and  en  deep-seated 
grounds  of  Amsrleanlam. 

We  are  keenly  aware  of  tbe  tensions  cur- 
rently exlstmg  in  the  world  today.  We  also 
rssog&iae  that  military  power  la  exercising 
a  strong  Influence  in  tbe  shaping  of  InUr- 
natlonal  policy.  We  believe,  however,  that 
tbe  fear  of  war  can  best  be  allayed  and  the 
riak  of  war  can  best  be  diminished  by  ac- 
celerating tbe  economic  and  social  recovery 
of  Surope  and  Asia. 

Tbe  European  recovery  program  now  be- 
fore Congrees  offers  tbe  United  States  an  un- 
excelled opportunity  to  strengthen  the 
foundatkws  of  democracy  in  tbe  West  and 
to  improea  tbs  ssaaamic  and  social  well- 
being  of  tbe  Western  World.  We  believe  that 
substantial  and  adeqiiate  aid  to  Asia  is  a 
necessary  ctirollary  to  aid  to  Burope.  We 
are  convinced,  therefore,  that  the  European 
recovery  program  and  the  Implementing  of 
a  like  program  for  Aala  constitute  a  priority 
In  American  foreign  policy.  The  resources 
and  energies  of  our  Nation  should  not  now 
be  diverted  from  this  primary  taak  of  re- 
construction. 

Moreover,  such  of  our  constituent  bodies 
as  have  opposed  compulsory  universal  mili- 
tary training  deplore  the  determination  of 
this  Issue  as  a  gesture  of  military  power  In 
the  midst  of  the  present  ten&lons  In  inter- 
national relations.  It  Is  believed  that  to 
depart  from  traditional  ftsswifaii  policy  by 
inaugurating  at  this  time  a  system  of  com- 
pulsory universal  military  training  would 
contribute  to  the  further  deterioration  of 
the  present  situation. 

There  Is  opposition  among  the  churches 
to  the  Government  aaumlng  responsibUlty 
for  Indoetrlaatlon  and  discipline  in  the  mat- 
ter of  cltianuhtp  since  It  has  been  tbe  genius 
of  our  democracy  to  rely  upon  the  home, 
tbs  church,  and  tbs  school  for  such  training. 
There  are  alao  grave  doubu  with  regard  to 
the  moral  consequences  of  taking  immature 
youths  from  tbelr  normal  relatlonahlps  In 
family,  church,  and  community  and  putting 
them  Into  an  abnnrmal  community. 

Finally,  the  Federal  Council  of  the 
Churches  of  Christ  In  America  in  biennial 
session  In  Seattle.  In  Decamber  IMd.  mi^ 
ported  tbe  announced  pmposs  ot  our  Oov- 
smment  to  work  for  a  cea^prsfeaaatTs  sys- 
tem ot  disarmamsttt.  •  •  •  Little,  if 
any.  progress  has  been  achieved  in  imple- 
menting the  provlalcms  of  the  General  Assem- 
bly's resolution  on  principles  governing  the 
general  regulation  and  reduction  of  arma- 
mants.  Ws  wIsH  to  foster  no  llliMiisis  rv- 
far«ac  tiM  early  nfcrtHwog  «r  jiniiimpii  i 
lag  tbs  aads  cmbodtsd  m  this  rasolttion. 


We  believe,  however,  that  if  our  Nation  were 
now  to  rrvsrss  the  military  policy  to  which, 
tn  psacethns.  It  has  sdbsrsd  from  the  dsys 
of  Its  foundation.  In  (avor  of  a  system  of 
compulsory  universal  military  training,  the 
effect  would  be  further  to  Jeopardize  the  pos- 
sibility of  regulating  and  reducing  arma- 
ments by  International  afreemsnt. 


Problemi  of  Farmer  Servicemen 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.HARLEYM.  KILGORE 

or  WBST  VUMIiriA 

IN  THS  flSNATI  OF  THK  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  May  23  (legUlallve  day  of 
Monday.  March  15).  1948 

Mr.  KILGORE.  Mr.  President.  I  aik 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Ricord  an  address 
regarding  the  problems  of  former  serv- 
icemen, by  Gael  Sullivan,  delivered  on 
March  18.  1948.  and  broadcast  over  the 
National  Broadcasting  Co.  networlc. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricoio. 
ax  follows: 

The  other  day  I  read  two  letters  of  a  sort 
familiar  to  all  parenu.  They  were  full  of  the 
rambling  news  which  sons  write  their  fathers 
when  they  are  separated,  liy  oldest  son 
wrote  tbat  be  bad  won  his  letter  in  baakK- 
ball.  My  younger  Iwy  said  he  had  won  bis 
letter  in  hockey.  Tou  parents  who  are  lis- 
Uning  know  that  letters  nke  these  leave  a 
warm  ^ow  that  is  familiar  to  all  of  us.  Yet 
these  letters  did  not  leave  me  with  a  warm 
glow.  They  le/t  me  with  a  chill  of  fore- 
boding. For  these  letters  arrived  on  the  day 
when  the  lights  of  freedom  were  dimmed 
In  CBechoslovakia  and  the  iron  curtain  was 
moved  one  more  country  westaard.  ICy  boys 
are  15  and  17  years  old.  1  don't  want  either 
of  them  to  be  a  veteran  like  their  father. 
I  want  them  to  visit  Italy  and  Francs  as 
students  or  tourist*,  not  as  corrbat  soldiers. 
And  I  dont  want  them  to  go  through  some 
other  experiences  their  father  has  had.  I 
doB"t  want  tbem  to  live  through  an  era  of 
desperate  struggle,  through  an  economic  de- 
presBion  at  home,  while  another  war  (estsrs 
In  a  sick  world  economy. 

Thoee  are  the  things  I  thought  abcut  on 
that  day  when  Communist  aggression  gob- 
bled up  another  nation — In  this  case  a  na- 
tion still  scarred  with  the  wounds  Mt  by 
anotlier  totalitarian  conqueror.  1  thought 
about  the  sxirgtng  tide  of  events  which  has 
swept  about  us  since  the  guns  of  globul  war 
were  sUenced  In  1945  I  remembered  the 
first  wonderful  days  of  what  we  called  peace. 
I  remembered  the  flowery  speeches  abo  at  the 
glorious  victory  we  had  won — about  the 
brave,  new  world  we  had  created  in  tbs  flery 
furnace  of  war. 

Today  tbe  fruits  of  victory  are  as  ashes. 
For  evenu  show  us  plainly  that  there  la  no 
real  victory  to  be  won  by  force  of  arms  siooe. 
No  one  wins  in  a  ahootlng  war.  The  ons 
ws  call  tbe  victor  U  actually  only  tbe  one 
who  has  escaped  defeat.  When  we  win  a 
srar  we  win  only  a  chance  for  survival.  The 
real  struggle  Is  tbe  struggle  that  occurs  in 
the  postwar  period.  The  crucial  battle  Is 
tba  battle  for  psacs.  We  have  not  yet  won 
that  batue.  Mor  have  we  lost  It.  But  ^ve  are 
in  a  period  ot  toucb-and-go  for  the  futtire. 

Tcmight  I  speak  to  veterans — as  a  veteran. 
Tbnight  I  speak  to  parents — as  a  parent. 
Tbnlght  I  speak  to  all  American  clttens — 
as  an  Amsneab  ctUam.  I  believe  ws  all  aatt 
tbc  aaaas  foala.  Paaca.  Secxtnty.  A  ciceant 
place  to  live.   A  chance  to  save  a  little  nioosy. 
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A  chance  to  raise  our  children  decently — not 
ju»t  your  children  or  my  children— but  all 
of  the  chldlren  In  this  Nation.  A  chance 
that  these  children  can  live  lives  of  peace 
and  security. 

Whether  we  achieve  those  goals  Is  largely 
a  political  problem.  You  and  I  as  voters  are 
shareholders  In  America.  The  President  and 
the  Congress  we  elect  are  cur  board  of  dlrec* 
tors.  The  actions  they  take  determine 
whether  or  not  we  realize  cur  dream*  and 
reach  our  goals  of  peace  and  security.  The 
nctlon  they  lake  determines  whether  we 
have  economic  strength  and  stability  at 
home,  or  whether  we  have  the  same  boom- 
and-Uu^t  cycle  which  followed  the  last  war. 
The  action  they  take  determines  whether  we 
follow  a  positive  program  toward  a  peace  of 
freedom  uiid  JuUlce,  or  whether  wc  drift  in 
a  slcUenlng  world  toward  another  war. 

Let's  tuke  a  good,  hard-headed  look  at 
where  we  s'land  today.  Peace.  Achieving 
fl  real  peece  Is  a  tougher  Job  after  World  War 
II  than  It  was  after  World  War  I.  True, 
we  have  the  experl  nee  of  knowing  about  the 
mistakes  after  World  War  I.  which  paved  the 
way  for  World  War  II.  This  time  we  must 
avoid  these  mistakes.  This  time  cur  prob- 
lems are  greater.  Europe  b.  In  gre&tcr  chaos 
than  It  was  after  the  last  war.  Our  problems 
o(  reconversion  to  a  peacetime  economy  at 
home  are  many  times  greater  than  they  were 
after  the  last  war. 

One  reason  Is  that  we  face  the  question 
of  how  far  toward  the  so-called  normal 
per.c?tlme  economy  we  dare  to  move.  For 
after  the  last  war  our  enemies  were  beaten. 

Now  we  And  an  ally  which  (ought  with  us 
against  the  Nazi  totalitarianism  Is  Itself 
emerging  as  a  totalitarian  threat  to  demo- 
cratic freedom.  This  former  ally  does  not 
hesitate  to  use  force  and  terror  to  subjugate 
free  peoples.  And  we  have  In  cur  own  coun- 
try voices  which  urge  us  toward  a  foreign 
policy  which  would  lose  us  the  peace.  Re- 
publican Isolationists  have  emerged  under 
A  new  title.  They  are  revisionists.  They 
would  revise  the  European  recovery  program 
Into  something  that  would  be  too  little  and 
too  late.  They  would  revise  our  military 
preparedness  program  until  It  Is  a  program 
of  military-  unpreparedness.  They  would 
bottle  up  the  universal  training  program  that 
Presidept  Truman  again  asked  only  last 
Wednesday.  They  would  lull  us  with  maga- 
zine articles  that  make  blueprints  seem 
weapons  and  which  give  the  Impression  that 
guided  ml&siles  can  be  used  as  occupation 
troops.  They  would  tell  us  that  you  can 
operate  bombers  and  mop  up  enemy  strong- 
points  on  the  ground  without  trained  men. 
Any  veteran  knows  that  this  Is  pure  bun- 
combe. 

There  are  other  voices  which  attack  our 
foreign  policy  and  oppx)se  our  military  pre- 
paredness. They  believe  the  Russians  can 
do  no  wrong.  They  say  we  must  weaken  our 
defenses  while  Russia  builds  up  a  powerful 
striking  force.  Ttiey  say  that  If  appeasement 
cannot  win  us  peace  then  we  must  resort  to 
abasement.  Recently  these  forces  held  a 
parade  in  York,  Pa.,  to  honor  their  Presiden- 
tial candidate.  Henry  Wallace.  York  news- 
papers report  that  there  was  not  one  Ameri- 
can flag  In  that  parade.  Not  one  person 
carried  the  flag  to  which  you  and  I  are  proud 
to  pledge  allegiance,  which  many  of  us  de- 
fended with  our  very  lives.  I  do  not  think 
we  want  to  take  their  advice  on  foreign 
policy. 

Winning  the  peace  will  not  be  easy.  The 
Euicpean  recovery  program  will  require  some 
sacriflces  on  cur  part.  But  It  will  give  de- 
cent, freedom-loving  peoples  the  tools  with 
which  to  rebuUd  free  nations  to  resist  the 
westward  flew  of  communism.  And  It  will 
prove  to  the  world  that  Americans  are  not 
deserting  those  who  fought  with  them  In 
the  battle  for  freedom. 

But  let  us  face  the  cold  facts.  Money 
alcnj  will  njt  buy  lu  the  peace.  Eating 
a  llltls  ies»  food  wdl  not  buy  us  the  peace. 


Tbe  greatest  deterrent  to  military  attack 
upon  us  Is  keeping  ourselves  so  strong  that 
no  one  will  dare  attack  us.  That  costs 
money — and  more  than  money.  It  means 
that  many  people  will  have  to  sacrifice  some 
of  their  time.  It  means  that  this  Nation 
will  have  to  adopt  some  form  of  universal 
peacetime  training,  and  revive  some  form 
of  selective  service.  And  sU  this  on  a  teals 
larger  than  the  present  Reserve  organiza- 
tion, made  up  of  many  who  fought  In  one 
war,  and  act  up  as  preparedness  against  an- 
other one.  The  President  made  that  clear 
in  his  message  to  Congress  Wednesday 

As  a  parent,  let  me  say  this  to  parents. 
You  may  have  to  foce  this  choice;  One  year 
of  peacetime  universal  training  for  your  son, 
a*  Insurance  for  peace,  or  untrained,  front- 
line service  for  your  son  as  a  combat  soldier 
In  an  age  of  atomic  and  biological  warfare. 
I'll  take  peacetime  training  for  my  boys. 
Won't  you?  I  don't  want  their  athletic 
letters  to  be  replaced  by  those  fearful  letters 
M  I  A — missing  In  action. 

I  am  convinced  that  the  only  way  we 
can  avoid  war  Is  by  keeping  ourselves  strong 
at  home  and  by  helping  our  friends  abroad. 
That  Is  President  Truman's  program.  His 
defense  program  has  been  crippled  by  the 
Republican  Congress.  The  European  recov- 
ery program  has  been  the  victim  of  a  con- 
gressional slow-down  at  the  very  moment 
of  a  Communist  expansion  speed-up.  And 
the  strength  we  need  at  home  must  be  more 
than  merely  military  strength. 

We  must  maintain  our  economic  good 
health.  We  must  avoid  a  depression  and 
continue  our  present  high-level  economy. 

Today,  as  the  result  of  a  Democratic  ad- 
ministration, we  have  climbed  from  the  Hoo- 
ver depression  to  record  levels  of  production, 
employment,  and  national  Income. 

The  President  offers  the  only  positive  pro- 
gram to  continue  this  high  level  of  produc- 
tion and  to  expand  It  even  further.  He  of- 
fers the  only  positive  program  to  curb  the 
Republican  inflation  which  threatens  to  push 
our  economy  toward  another  crash.  It  Is 
here  that  the  Republican-controlled  Con- 
gress does  not  even  trouble  to  hide  Its  oppo- 
sition to  the  President  or  to  axxjlogize  for 
Its  actions. 

The  goals  we  spoke  of  earlier — we  are  close 
to  reaching  them.  But  the  present  Repub- 
lican Congress  stands  as  a  road  block  to 
hold  us  off. 

Economic  security:  We  cannot  have  secu- 
rity if  the  failure  to  curb  high  prices  brings 
us  an  economic  crash. 

A  decent  place  to  live:  Millions  lack  de- 
cent housing.  Some  lack  It  because  they 
can  never  afford  decent  housing  unless  the 
Government  helps  them.  But  millions  more 
lack  It  because  they  were  veterans.  They 
came  home  from  the  Army  and  found  that 
all  the  places  to  live  had  been  filled  up. 
President  Truman  proposes  a  housing  pro- 
gram to  help  these  veterans  get  a  decent 
place  to  live — not  at  today's  Inflationary 
Republican  prices — but  at  decent,  fair  prices 
that  a  veteran  can  afford.  The  Republican 
Congress  gives  Up  service  to  the  goal  of  de- 
cent housing,  but  It  does  notj^ing  to  get  it. 
A  chance  to  save  a  little  money :  How  many 
families — how  many  veterans  have  seen  their 
life  savings  eaten  up  by  high  prices. 

A  chance  to  raise  our  children  decently 
and  to  let  them  live  lives  of  peace  and  se- 
curity. The  President  has  a  program  to 
raise  our  educational  level.  He  has  a  pro- 
gram which  will  offer  better  medical  care 
for  all  of  the  Nation.  The  Republican  Con- 
gress once  again  acts  as  a  road  block.  They 
attack  the  President's  proposals.  They  say 
that  It  Is  socialistic  to  give  all  children  a 
chance  for  a  decent  education.  They  say  It 
Is  socialistic  for  the  plain  people  to  have 
adequate  medical  care. 

I  say  It  is  working  democracy  to  accom- 
plish these  goals.  And  I  say  that  the  refusal 
of  the  Republican  Congress  to  pass  housing 
legislation,  to  pass   educational  legislation, 


to  pass  health  legislation  is  government  for 
the  privileged  few. 

I  say  let's  stop  having  overprlvllegrd  and 
underprivileged.  Let  "s  make  every  Ameri- 
can a  privileged  American — privileged  to  a 
chance  to  reach  our  common  goals  of  peace, 
security  and  a  decent  and  normal  life  In  a 
decent  and  normal  horns  in  a  dscsnt  and 
normal  world. 

I  mentioned  tbat  the  goals  of  veterans  ars 
no  different  from  the  goals  of  the  rest  of  us. 
That  Is  all  to  the  good,  because  we  now  have 
nearly  19,000,000  veterans,  and  virtually  all 
of  them  are  of  voting  age.  It  would  be  an 
unhealthy  condition  Indeed  If  we  veterans 
considered  ourselves  a  special  group  of  the 
popalatlon. 

Why  did  we  merge  with  the  rest  of  the 
Nation  so  fast  after  we  took  off  our  uniform? 
The  reason  is  the  program  voted  by  the 
Democratic  Congress  to  see  that  veterans  re- 
ceived decent  care  and  treatment  instead  of 
the  medical  scandals  of  the  Republican 
regime  after  the  last  war.  « 

The  Democratic  ^Congress  voted  to  give 
them  education  and  training  Instead  of  the 
tear-gas  barrage  with  which  a  Republican 
President  and  a  Republican  general  greeted 
the  bonus  marchers  In  the  hot  summer  6f 
1932. 

Two  and  a  half  million  veterans  are  receiv- 
ing educational  or  job  training  aid  right  now. 

Veterans  have  been  given  financial  aid  to 
start  new  businesses  and  to  start  buying  a 
home.  All  In  all,  veterans  are  as  well  off  as 
the  rest  of  us  and  as  bad  off  as  the  rest  of 
us  except  in  the  field  of  housing  where  the 
Republican  controlled  Congress  has  stymied 
the  President's  program. 

The  fox-hole  vote  Is  not  a  vote  for  special 
privilege  for  those  who  know  how  It  feels  to 
live  in  a  fox-hole.  Perhaps  the  fox-hole  vote 
is  a  little  stronger  for  the  same  goals  than 
the  vote  of  its  elders.  The  more  they  have 
seen  of  war  the  more  they  desire  peace.  The 
more  they  have  seen  of  war  the  more  they 
support  the  President's  program  for  mlllttf-y 
preparedness.  The  longer  the  life  ahead  of 
them  the  more  they  long  for  security.  And 
with  the  knowledge  of  what  this  country  has 
done  in  war  they  have  a  firm  confidence 
of  what  we  can  do  In  peace. 

They  are  not  afraid  of  the  future.  They 
are  not  afraid  to  meet  problems  with  action. 
They  want  to  shape  the  future,  not  await 
it  with  fear  and  trembling. 
"Our  President  has  seen  war  at  first-hand. 
He  has  seen  us  lose  the  peace  after  a  war. 
He  has  seen  government  lor  privilege  bring 
oin*  great  Nation  to  economic  chaos.  That 
is  why  our  President  Is  determined  that  we 
shall  not  repeat  these  mistakes.  Tbat  is  why 
our  President  Is  not  afraid  to  lead  the  fight 
to  avoid  these  disasters  by  positive  action. 

People  who  believe  In  our  universal  goals 
of  peace  and  security  and  a  fair  deal  for  all 
Americans  will  not  be  afraid  to  follow  him, 
be  they  veterans,  paf^nts,  or  Just  plain, 
everyday  taxpaying  cl^liens. 

In  November  his  tictory  will  be  tbelr 
victory,  * 


Commeats  on  the  Marshall  Plan  by  Brig. 
Gen.  Brice  P.  Disqae,  Retired 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  P.  KEM 

or  MISSOUBI 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  March  23  (.legislative  day  of 
Monday,  March  15),  1948 

Mr.  KEM.  Mr.  President,  I  aslc  unan- 
imous consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record  a  letter  from 
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BriR.  Oen.  Brtce  P  Disque,  retired,  ad- 
dnued  to  Mr.  Pr&nk  E.  Gannett.  pub> 
Ual  ler  of  the  Oannett  newspapers,  en- 
tit  ed  "Some  Comment«  on  the  Marshall 
PU  n*  / 

'  "here  bpmg  no  objection,  the   letter 
ord^ml  to  be  printed  In  the  Rccoao. 
follows: 
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1  ty  tatamt  tn  the  Marvhall  plan  is  my  own 
CO!  intry^  welfare.    In  expreaalng  my  uneom- 
pnfnlatBg  oppoaltlon  to  the  plan,  berewtth 
eoie  vlewi  whleti  are  baaed  upon  a  fair 
hand   knowledge   of    Eurup>e.   Asia,    and 
of  the  Western  Hemisphere.     History  has 
my  avoeadoa  for  liatt  a  omtury.    Por 
than  SB  ytan  I  waa  an  oOcer  In  the 
Army  and  had  serrtce  tn  three  wars. 
World  War  I.   I  have  held  a  Reaerfe 
commlaalcn,   while  also  for  30  yean 
some  quite  Important  business  con- 
My    experiences    Included    the    man- 
ent  of  a  concern  engaged  In  trading  and 
In   38  foreign   countries.     Tboas   are 
qualifications.  In  addition  to  betaof  COB- 
pto^iy  free  from  fear  of  any  personal  gatn 
ragardlaaa  of  what  may  come  of  the 
tn  which  the  country  Anda  Itself, 
^bout  a  year  ago  we  heard  something  to 
effect  that  there  was  a  Truman  doctrine, 
rather  superficial  thinkers  compared  It 
the  Monroe  Doctrine 

dlffarance  between  the  originators  of 

two  Ideas  U  that  for  IM ; 

Doctrine  has  been  raapeet 

1  year  Truman  the  doctrinaire  has  seen 

bluff  called  In  two  notorious  Instances. 

bere  we  have  a  measure  of  the  decline 

tmertoaa  leadership  to  a  new  low.     Are  we 

inff  a  nation  of  mice?     May  our  coun- 

soon  find  a  man  who  will  quietly  say  to 

"Stop.     If  you  dont.  we  will  hit  you 

ererythlng  that  we  have.     This  Is  a  M- 

hotir  notice." 

believe  that  our  people  would  approve. 

in  their  present  Ignorance  of  what  the 

Dapartment    knows    and   should    tell 

If  they  knew  the  truth,  as  all  cltiaena 

republic  are  entitled  to  know  It,  I  am 

dent    of    their    approval.     They    would 

that  such  action  was  in  their  Interests: 

the  price  of  Inaction  may  be  disaster. 

Marshall  plan  la  Inaction  Insofar  •■ 

of  the  hour  are  concerned. 

the   promtilgatlon    of    that    Truman 

pimt  another  Irresponsible  outburst 

miMMMl  or  angry  ■«■  vtoe  iMipp— d  to 

n  a  pcaittew  ta  tBtaagla  tttla  Nation,  or 

It  a  carefully  i-  nmWsrail  and  responsible 

t   of   the  spokcaman   of  thla   moat 

Nation  on  earth? 

rffaatuaabty    Mr.    Truman    had    concluatve 

that  the  behavior  of  Stalin  and  hhi 

.  paat.  praaant.  and  proapecttve.  was 

al  to  tlM  safety  and  welfare  of  the 

States.    Only    the    moat    superfldal 

mind  could  throw  stich  a  bomb- 

Inio  the  world  affairs  lrre:9pcnslbly. 

Itierefore,  I  leal  that  we  not  only  have 

right  to.  but.  In  all  decency  and  comoaon 

to  retard  RtMala  aa  a 

•ad  aet  Meordtofly. 

only  other  poaalble  conclusion  Is  that 

ne  who  pcecd  as   the  spokesman   for 

country.  In  one  or  more  of  the  still  un- 

•ccret  agreements  Bade  with  Stalin. 

to  R\ualan  eapanalon  as  we  are 

g  It  take  form.    If  that  la  the  altua- 

then   what   smmo   does   the  so-called 

doctrine  make? 
Marahall  plan  Is  a  weak  government's 
of  bow  to  stop  a  bully  by  Indtrert 
whieh  have  not  a  chance  of  •OC' 
The  iaentable  end  result  is  bovmd  to 
yur  partlctpatlon  in  another  Suropaan 
mttm  we  are  further  and  dancwoialy 
and  after  we  have  g.>ven  to  Buaala 
predtctB  time  needed  fur  her  to  develop 
•tre  igth. 
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Most  of  us  who  grew  up  tn  this  co\intry  can 
recall  that  at  some  time  In  our  youth  there 
was  a  bully  In  the  neighborhood.  Largely 
through  sheer  bluffing  that  gradually  took 
form  as  <mt  boy  after  another  showed  fear, 
the  btilly  got  about  everything  he  wanted. 

Then  a  day  came  when  a  lad  showed  up 
who  had  confidence  In  himself  and  who  did 
not  like  to  be  bullied.  The  inevitable  con- 
test followed  and  the  bully  was  detkroaad. 

The  young  hero  did  not  rid  the  caaaBOalty 
of  that  bully  by  bribing  the  fearful  boys,  he 
knew  that  they  bad  proven  that  they 
were  Ineffective  and  so  he  himself  adminis- 
tered the  only  treatment  that  dethrones  bul- 
lies, a  good  quick  aock  on  the  jaw  or  wherever 
It  hurts  most. 

The  Marshall  plan  la  a  cheap  and  Ineffec- 
tive attempt  to  bribe  others  to  do  what 
America  knows  must  be  done  to  Hussla  but 
what  our  fearful  leaders  are  afraid  to  tell 
ua  that  we  must  do. 

Americans  of  this  generation,  sltiuted  to 
enjoy  all  of  the  bleaslngs  of  this  great  Re- 
public. Including  the  freedom  for  the  In- 
dividual and  relatively  fabulous  sUndard  of 
Uvlrg.  all  created  by  previous  and  hardier 
generations,  are  sinking  deeper  every  month 
Into  a  miserable  existence.  We  arc  living  on 
the  fat  fmxiuced  by  our  fathers. 

We  have  been  under  a  definite  govern- 
mental clique  for  15  years.  That  clique  have 
exercised  more  suthorlty,  more  continuously, 
than  we  have  ever  seen  before.  They  have 
created  one  crista  after  another.  Whether 
thoee  criaee  were  manipulated  or  the  results 
of  stupidity,  we  have  had  to  endure  them. 

Is  It  not  about  time  that  someone  stated 
the  obvious  and  pointed  directly  to  the  cause 
and  then  cleaned  house?  The  answer  Is  so 
simple;  of  course,  the  governing  clique  sim- 
ply are  re^xmsible:  they  have  been  in  charge. 

If  there  is  a  case  of  more  and  greater  fum- 
bling, or  dellbemte  sabotage  of  the  Republic 
(only  history  will  decide  which) .  It  U  not  re- 
corded In  history.  Now  those  fumblers  have 
us  on  the  verge  of  bankruptcy  at  a  time  when 
they  have  rendered  a  war  with  Rxisala  as  the 
alternative  to  having  the  communistic  .*nake 
wrap  Its  colls  around  all  of  the  nations  of 
Furope  and  Asia. 

What  a  record.  Yet  that  clique  o*  very 
mediocre  men  now  call  for  opening  the  flow 
of  more  of  our  llfeblood.  on  what  they  call  a 
gamble,  to  try  to  bribe  what  is  left  In  Europe 
to  do  what  they  cannot  and  only  we  can 
do — stop  Rxnala. 

There  Is  not  a  shred  of  evidence  that  the 
billions  we  already  have  poured  Into  Europe 
baa  even  slowed  down  the  Rtiaaian  aggres- 
sions. There  is  nothing  In  the  history  of  the 
economic  or  political  history  of  lurope  to 
Justify  calling  the  Marshall  plan  even  a  cal- 
culated riak. 

The  truth  Is  that  neither  Burtjpe  nor  Great 
Britain  can  hope  to  carry  on  In  world  trade 
In  the  future  with  anything  like  the  advan- 
tage* of  paat  tlmea.  Too  many  of  their  mar- 
keu  are  gone  forever  because  of  the  very  nat- 
yaf^  IndueUial  growth  of  areaa  where  they 
■wd  to  trade  manufactured  products  for 
aaedsd  food  and  raw  materlali. 

M>  aaeimt  of  United  State*  dollars  can  re- 
verse that  trend  It  will  continue  to  develop 
adversely  to  Europe  The  only  hope  for  a 
reasonable  existence  In  Europe  Is  to  federate 
and  "take  in  each  other's  washing."  Our 
money  may  give  them  a  few  months*  reapite, 
but  It  alao  may  delay  their  own  declilons 
which  are  vital  to  their  future.  Only  Euro- 
peans can  solve  that  problem.  Nothing  In 
Korcpean  history  justifies  optimism. 

Mq  t  Oongraaanen  and  Senators  have  no 
eJear  thought  on  the  subject  of  the  Marahall 
^an,  and  if  they  could  talk  personally  with 
ea<^  of  their  conctttoents,  they  would  learn 
that  they  do  not  know  what  It  U  all  atwut 
and  are  ao  cenfueed  that  they  will  not  ap- 
pMvd  or  dlaapprove. 

Tet  every  man  In  Congreaa  and  the  Presl- 
dent  Is  sworn  to  uphold  the  Constitution, 
and  there  Is  no  such  power  In  that  document 


aa  would  authorize  thOM  men  to  ipend  a 
dollar  of  tax-coUrcted  money  for  a  foreign 
cotintry.    . 

Purthermbre  they  know  that.  If  tae  fan- 
tastic sums  asked  for  KRP  had  to  be  raised, 
as  they  should  lie,  by  sale  of  securities  direct 
to  American  inveators.  then  probably  not  S 
percent  of  the  sum  could  be  raised. 

So  we  will  extract  the  funds  In  ta>.es  that 
the  psople  would  not  cxchaiiRe  for  securities 
at  the  nations  tn  the  breadline,  ^'e  have 
fallen  pretty  far  and  deep  Into  a  charm  from 
which  thla  Republic  probably  never  'kill  ex- 
tricate Itself. 

Can  any  good  come  of  It?  Of  couibc  not. 
and  all  history  stands  witness  to  thac  nega- 
tive answer. 

The  Marahall  plan  Is  but  one  more  of  the 
man-made  emergenciea  that  have  bedeviled 
our  country  since  the  New  Deal  Intel!  ectuala 
began  to  make  us  over.  Their  abysmal  ig- 
norance of  history  (it  Is  more  charitable  to 
say  It  that  way  rather  than  call  them  trai- 
tors) led  them  Into  one  experiment  after 
another  in  utter  blindness  to  the  pt<tentlal 
chain  repercuaakma.  What  a  price  ae  have 
paid  I 

The  fantastic  ERP  Is  but  another  of  thoee 
wild  schemes  and  It  Is  well  that  some  of  us 
yell.  ••Step!'  Why?  Because  every  experience 
of  mankind — thousands  of  experiments  over 
thousands  of  years — prove  beyond  ali  doubt 
that  no  gtxKl  can  come  of  It  and  possible 
fatal  damage  to  our  own  country  may  well  be 
the  end  result. 

Those  who  suggest  117.000.000.000  as  the 
coat  know  that  It  Is  not.  They  conceal  about 
an  equal  anwunt  for  collateral  pur])aaes. 

I  am  oppoaed  to  ERP  because  I  am  certain 
that  It  means  the  end  of  freedom  as  we  have 
enjoyed  It  In  America.  To  me  one  gr^at  and 
vital  ingredient  of  freedom  Is  to  keep  and 
uae  for  myself  what  I  produce.  Another  is 
to  save  in  my  productive  years  in  thu  confi- 
dence that  a  doUar  saved  will  stUl  be  .i  dollar 
wtken  I  need  it  In  old  age.  We  have  Just 
atiout  desuoyed  that  Idea  already. 

They  say  that  we  otight  to  feed  Europe; 
we  cannot.  They  never  had  enough  .uid  yet 
they  continue  to  breed  like  rabbiu  With 
ail  of  the  dead  of  this  latest  war.  ttere  are 
14.000,000  more  people  now  In  £uro|>e  than 
in  1938. 

Some  say  bring  the  stirplus  population 
over  here.  That  la  silly  and  one  superficial 
look  at  world  population  trends  versui  arable 
acres  would  convince  anyone  who  will  think. 

We  are  beading  for  a  world  po^ulaUon 
that  In  the  year  aoOO  will  hare  but  1  ^  nat* 
of  arable  land  per  person  fur  food  and  2'/^ 
acres  la  conaldered  nsceasary   fur   b:..Utli. 

We  are  the  inheritors  of  the  first  e.\penence 
of  mankmd  In  true  freedom  for  the  individ- 
ual. Why  havent  we  Ihe  int«Ulgei.ce  and 
morality  to  conserve  Itl 

First  Abraham,  thcd  Moacs.  taxi  then 
Christ  tried  to  ahow  the  human  race  that 
to  get  the  moat  out  of  l^e  man  must  be  free 
and  that  freemen  tolarite  no  ruler. 

Those  three  great  leaders  had  divine  vi- 
sion and  knew  that  no  human  being  cr  group 
could  be  sufficiently  endowed  with  wisdom 
as  to  regulate  the  lives  of  other  humans. 

But  until  our  ancestors  laid  dovn  the 
foundations  of  this  Republic,  no  society  ever 
clectad  to  be  free.  People  everywbtre  pre- 
ferred to  be  led  and  fed.  regardless  of  the 
frugality  of  theU  exUtence.  That  la  -.he  his- 
tory of  all  the  world  and  very  partlcvilarly  of 
Stirope. 

Except  for  otir  cotintry  famine  has  been 
a  normal  recurrence  everywhere  and  yet 
there  never  was  a  time  or  place  in  which 
men.  had  they  valued  freedom  luClciently 
and  paid  the  price,  could  not  have  moved  cut 
«f  their  near  animal  existence  Into  tae  kind 
of  life  we  had  in  the  United  BUtes  during 
the  nineteenth  century. 

We  became  great,  powerful,  and  built  a 
fabulous  standard  of  living  because  f-om  the 
beginning  we  Inalslcd  upon  being  free  We 
adopted  a  republic  rather  than  a  democracy 
K 
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because  our  builders  knew  that  all  of  the 
democracies  of  history  were  tjrrants  In  the 
hands  of  the  majority.  There  was  no  secu- 
rity or  freedom  for  minorities. 

The  great  difference,  and  the  fundamental 
reason  whv  we  cannot  help  Europe  by  ERP  is 
that  over  there  they  never  have  been  free  be- 
cause they  do  not  have  It  In  them  to  do  so. 

For  the  only  time  in  history,  our  people 
founded  a  nation  by  and  for  themselves. 
They  would  have  none  of  the  pagan  Idea  that 
they  needed  someone  to  take  care  of  them. 
They  upset  all  previous  notions  about  gov- 
ernment and  made  one  without  power  over 
them.  Jealously  conceding  merely  enough 
authority  to  keep  order  and  represent  them 
in  foreUn  relations. 

Sitting  arcund  the  table  at  the  birth  of 
the  United  States  was  the  most  Interesting 
and  competent  group  ever  assembled  on  this 
earth.  There  were  statesmen,  practical  pro- 
ducers, pioneers,  students  of  history.  Jurists, 
and  experts  experienced  in  European  govern- 
ments and  with  a  mature  understanding  of 
how  they  worked.  Those  men  knew  that  the 
more  government  a  people  had  the  more  de- 
pressing human  existence  became. 

So  we  passed  through  a  century  of  the 
greatest  experiment  In  all  history.  The  re- 
sults are  not  questioned.  But  today  the  sys- 
tem Is  questioned  and  men  Ignorant  of  his- 
tory are  confused. 

We  have  been  breaking  down  the  system 
since  the  direct  election  of  Senators  and  the 
Imposition  of  the  personal  Income  tax.  The 
destruction  has  been  accelerated  since  1932. 
until  one  can  hardly  recognize  the  original 
republic;  all  ba.sed  upon  tortured  Interpre- 
tations of  the  "general  welfare"  clause  in 
the  Constitution.  If  the  new  breed  of  intel- 
lectuals who  have  Imposed  these  new  and 
strange  Ideas  are  right,  then  obviously  the 
Constitution  needed  but  one  sentence  to  de- 
fine the  powers  of  Congress:  The  general  wel- 
fare clause. 

I  believe  that  all  of  these  things  have  come 
about,  first,  because  of  the  unmoral  qualities 
of  recent  national  leaders,  who  in  turn  never 
would  have  become  leaders  except  that  the 
moral  qualities  of  a  majority  of  the  voters 
have  become  so  diluted  that  they,  in  their 
Ignorance  of  the  fatal  results,  wanted  leaders 
who  would  make  life  easy  for  them.  Voters 
who  do  not  put  freedom  first. 

Is  there  any  other  answer  to  the  phe- 
nomena that  the  masses  who  pack  themselves 
In  huge  cities  vote  for  the  new  (but  as  old 
as  time)  idea,  while  those  outside,  where 
men  can  and  do  survive  and  prosper  on  their 
own  efforts,  oppose  such  changes? 

What  has  all  of  this  got  to  do  with  ERP? 
Well,  to  me  It  means  that  we  are  traveling 
so  rapidly  toward  a  loss  of  freedom  In  our 
own  country  that  the  best  service  we  can 
render  to  mankind  Is  to  repent,  go  to  work, 
and  set  cur  own  house  in  order,  and  prove 
that  we  have  a  better  system. 

Europe  has  fewer  human  beings  than 
Asia,  and  Africa  has  a  considerable  popula- 
tion. We  cannot  discriminate  on  any  moral 
grounds,  and  If  we  gave  them  our  country, 
they  would  be  back  where  they  now  are  In  8 
years.    They  do  not  want  freedom.    Do  we? 

One  of  the  silly  reasons  advanced  for 
ERP  Is  to  stop  the  spread  of  communism. 
No  one  despises  the  ruthless  gangster  gov- 
ernment of  the  Russians  more  than  I  do,  and, 
with  my  country  sound  and  morally  healthy. 
I  have  no  fear  of  that  current  world 
nuisance. 

I  do  not  know  how  the  gangsters  running 
Russia  feel  about  our  aid  to  Europe.  They 
are  too  devious  for  me.  But  were  I  Stalin  It 
wou'.d  give  me  much  satisfaction  to  see  the 
United  States  open  up  another  vein  to  ac- 
celerate the  bleeding  process.  The  results  are 
what  he  probably  wants. 

If  th3  system  of  the  Soviets  Is  as  rotten. 
Impracticable,  and  Inhuman  as  I  believe, 
then  It  cannot  spread  and  enslave  any  people 
who  are  wrrth  saving.  They  will  prove  their 
worth  or  cilierwlse  by  their  own  acts.  We 
cannot  do  that  for  them. 


If  we  really  do  want  to  recover  our  free- 
dom and  go  on  toward  our  destiny,  we  must 
stop  this  nonsense  of  world  boondoggling  and 
get  down  to  the  Job  of  rebuilding  our  own 
structure  and  morality. 

We  can  understand  such  a  job.  and  if  we 
think  at  all,  we  know  that  no  man  or  group 
of  men  are  wise  enough  to  diagnose  Europe's 
disease,  prescribe  treatment,  or  to  administer 
the  medicine,  even  if  we  could  furnish 
enough. 

Let  anyone  who  has  read  what  is  here  ask 
himself  how  he  would  go  about  doing  what 
the  Marshall  plan  proposes.  In  doing  so  Just 
keep  in  mind  that  yo.u  probably  are  a  better 
man  than  any  of  those  who  will  spend  your 
money.  They  cannot  even  keep  Communists 
out  of  our  Government.  Communists  who 
dally  steal  records  and  orders  for  the 
Kremlin. 

Let  us  quit  trying  to  harness  the  universe 
and  recognize  that  these  characters  who  now 
strut  across  the  stage  are  no  wiser  than  the 
other  fellow  on  the  street.  The  only  dif- 
ference Is  that  they  do  not  know  how  stupid 
they  are  and  what  damage  they  are  doing. 
Marshall  demands  "all  or  nothing."  I  am 
for  nothing. 

Very  sincerely  yours. 

BaicB  P.  DisQtTK, 
Brigadier  General.  Retired. 


Religious  Education  in  Public  Schools — 
Decision  of  Supreme  Cotirt 

EXTENSION  CP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FORREST  C.  DONNELL 

or  MISSOCHI 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  March  23  (legislative  day  of 
Monday.  March  15).  1948 

Mr.  DONNELL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
that  there  be  printed  in  the  Appendix  of 
the  Record  two  editoiials,  both  of  which 
appeared  March  9,  1S48,  the  first  en- 
titled "Strictly  Separate,"  from  the  St. 
Louis  Star-Times,  the  second  entitled  "A 
Victory  fOr  Freedom,"  from  the  St.  Louis 
Post-Dispatch,  Each  of  the  editorials 
relates  to  the  decision  of  the  Supreme 
Court  handed  down  on  March  8.  1948,  in 
the  case  of  People  of  State  of  Illinois  ex 
rel  Vashti  McCollum. 

There  being  no  objection,  thj  edito- 
rials were  ordered  to  be  printeti  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

I  From   the  St.  Louis  Star-Times  of  March 
9,  1948] 

STHICTLT   BEPARATl 

Of  all  the  decisions  to  come  from  the  Su- 
preme Court  this  term,  probably  none  will 
draw  more  discussion  and  emotlojinl  upset 
than  that  which  holds  that  publli:  schools 
may  not  be  used  to  assist  religious  educa- 
tion. This  la  a  subject  within  th<;  area  of 
man's  most  personal  possession,  his  faith. 
and  both  convictions  and  prejudices  are 
sharply  drawn  here. 

Yet  In  the  cold  light  of  legality  the  ma- 
jority of  the  Court — this  was  an  8-to-l  de- 
cision—will  have  to  be  endorsed.  Under  the 
peculiar  Champaign  system  for  Integrating 
religious  instruction  into  the  school  curricu- 
lum, the  constitutional  violation  vas  plain. 

Here  religious  classes  were  offered  within 
the  schools,  and  parents  were  solicited  to 
permit  their  children  to  attend  them.  Those 
who  did  were  relieved  from  their  secular 
school  duties  for  that  period.  Those  who 
did  not  were  required  to  continue  at  those 
duties.  Some  freedom  of  choice  was  given; 
the  courses  offered  were  interdenominational, 
Protestant,  Roman  Catholic,  or  Jewish.    But 


if  freedom  of  religion  as  It  is  written  Into 
the  Constitution  is  to  mean  anything,  then 
it  must  mean  freedom  of  no  religion,  too. 
It  is  not  enough  to  say  that  a  man  may  be 
a  Buddhist  or  a  Mohammedan  or  a  Christian 
or  a  Jew  without  let  or  hindrance;  It  Is  also 
necessary  to  say  that  he  may  be  an  agnostic 
or  an  atheist  and  that  the  state  must  do 
nothing  to  promote  someone  else's  belief 
above  his  nonbellef. 

As  Justice  Black  said  In  his  decision — and 
there  can  be  no  recalling  of  his  vague  Klan 
background,  for  he  was  Joined  by  Prot- 
estant, Catholic,  and  Jew — "Here  not  only 
are  the  State's  tax-supported  public-school 
buildings  used  for  the  dissemination  of  re- 
ligious doctrines.  The  State  also  affords 
sectarian  groups  an  Invaluable  aid  in  that 
It  helps  to  provide  pupils  for  their  religious 
classes  through  use  of  the  State's  compul- 
sory public  school  machinery.  This  Is  not 
separation  of  church  and  state." 

This  decision  could  be  too  broadly  inter- 
preted If  It  is  forgotten  that  it  was  tailored 
specifically  to  the  somewhat  unusual  Cham- 
paign conditions.  Justice  Reed  pointed  to 
some  of  the  dangers  in  that  direction  when 
he  dissented  because  he  felt  the  ruling  might 
be  used  to  strike  out  even  that  religious  edu- 
cation very  loosely  tied  to  the  schools.  Jus- 
tice Jackson  pointed  out  some  others  when 
he  argued  that  the  decision  should  not  open 
the  way  to  objections  against  the  teaching 
of  church  architecture  In  art  classes,  for 
example  or  of  sacred  music  In  music  classes. 
Certainly  there  must  be  no  loose  reading  of 
the  opinion  to  make  it  an  antlrellgloua 
dociunent. 

Within  Its  own  bounds,  however.  It  de- 
fines a  necessary  separation  between  church 
and  state.  Those  whose  Immediate  tendency 
is  to  object  had  better  read  it  carefully  and 
then  remember  all  the  Ills  that  can  follow 
when  those  two  Institutions  are  bound  in 
too-tight  alliance. 

(From  the  St.  Louis  Posti-Dlspatch  of  March 
9,  1948] 

A    VICTORY    rOR    FREEDOM 

Because  she  is  a  woman  with  the  courage 
of  her  convictions,  Mrs.  Vashti  McCollum, 
of  Champaign,  111.,  has  won  a  great  victory 
in  the  United  States  Supreme  Court.  She 
has  won  her  battle  against  use  of  the  public- 
school  facilities  for  religlcus  instruction  and 
she  has  won  It  with  the  support  of  eight 
Justices.     Only  Stanley  Reed  did  not  agree. 

This  all  tut  unanlmotis  endorsement  ot 
Mrs.  McCollum's  successful  appeal  to  the 
highest  court  Is  no  measure  of  the  long, 
hard,  and  persistent  fight  she  had  to  make 
to  win  In  the  end. 

This  decision  Is  a  victory  for  the  separa- 
tion of  church  and  state  in  the  United 
States.  It  is  in  the  high  tradition  of  James 
Madison,  '.vho  led  the  fight  for  thla  consti- 
tutional principle  In  the  BUI  of  Rights. 
Madison  and  Jefferson  knew,  as  did  others 
of  their  time,  that  "there  cannot  be  freedom 
of  religion  guaranteed  by  the  state  and  also 
intervention  by  the  church  in  the  state's  do- 
main or  dependence  on  the  state's  largess." 

Mrs.  McCollum's  victory  Is  a  victory  for 
freedom  of  conscience,  without  which  there 
can  be  no  freedom  of  religion.  She  is  not 
a  Catholic,  a  Protestant,  or  a  Jew.  She 
does  net  belong  to  any  one  of  the  many 
denominational  sects.  She  is  a  freethinker, 
sometimes  called  an  atheist.  It  was  her 
argument  that  the  BUI  of  Rights'  separation 
of  church  and  state  protects  her  in  her 
efforts  to  train  her  chUdren  In  freethlnklng 
Just  as  much  as  It  protects  thoee  in  denomi- 
nations with  membership  running  into  the 
millions. 

She  made  her  case  first  before  the  school 
board  of  her  community.  She  was  put  down 
pretty  much  as  a  nuisance,  if  not  a  crank. 
She  was  not  deterred  by  the  school  board's 
brush-off  or  local  criticism  or  raised  eye- 
brows Ln  university  circles.  When  the  St::t« 
Supreme  Court  ruled  unanimously  against 
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how  right  she  was  all  along. 
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only  be  regretted  that  Justice  Black 

see  the  Issue  as  clearly  In  the  New 

school-bus  case,  whose  msjority  opln- 

aiso  wrote.     In  that  5-to-4  decLsion, 

year  ago.  he  found  no  breach  of  the 

t^etween  church  and  state  In   the  use 

funds  to  reimburse  the  fare  of  paro- 

^hool  pupils. 

be   has   changed   his   views  or   he 
that  a  little  mixing  of  church  and 
all  right.     The  latter  certainly  Is  the 
Justice  Reed,  who  does  not  like  the 
decision  t>ecMiM  tt  raises  s  bar 
practtcaiiy  all  forms  of  religious  in- 
In  connection  with  school  systems, 
liefer  to  think  that  the  Supreme  Court 
a  lot  from  the  sound  criticism  of 
Jersey  decision  In  the  press.  In  law 
and  Indeed  In  religious  circles.     We 
to  think  that  the  McCoUum  case  is  not 
latest  word  but  also  a  revUted  judg- 
We  prefer  to  think  that  it  will  be  foi- 
)y  decisions  vhich  will  reverse  the  New 
decision  and  earlier  decisions  permit- 
use  of  tax  funds  to  pay  for  school 
for  church  schools  and  otherwise  to 
church  schools.    We  prefer  to  think 
notwithstanding  Justice  Black  s  palne  to 
the   McCollum   and   New   Jersey 


tJie 


t]>e 


A  pilrticularly  pleasing  aspect  of  the  deci- 
aioa  li  the  poaltlua  of  Chief  Justice  Vinson. 
^ir  wiiat  appears  to  be  the  first  Umc  in  his 
two  tc  rma  on  the  bench,  he  has,  in  a  non- 
unanti  aoua  case,  votad  to  uphold  the  clslm  of 
a  dtia  »  that  a  civil  right  has  been  violated. 
The  Vi  oaon  score  La  now  I  to  17  in  18  of  such 


Ue 


Justice  Rutledge  who  la  entitled  to 
atisfactloa   than  any  other  member 
lieCoUum  victory.    His  stanch  dta- 
tbe  Mew  Jersey  bus-fare  case  was  an 
to  the  future.     Justice  Black  wrote 
the  iUCoUum  decision,  but  it  was  foretold 
by  WU  ty  Rutlsdge. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMAJIKS 


or 


!  ON.  ALEXANDER  WILEY 


Of  TH^ 


St  av. 


Mr. 

unani 
In  the! 


or  WISCONSIN 

SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

March  23  (leoislative  day  of 
Monday,  March  15).  1948 

WILEY.    Mr.    President.    I    ask 

i^ous  consent  that  there  be  printed 

Appendix  of  the  Congssssional 


Ricots  the  text  of  a  statement  which  I 
prepared  on  the  subject  ScaiMilnavUn 
Collective  Security. 

There  being  no  o^acypn.  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  b*  printed  In  the 
RxcoKD.  as  follows: 

SCANDINAVUM    COtXaCTIVS    ■KODrT 

I  am  deeply  interested  In  fODflwlng  the 
reports  of  the  talks  held  In  Stockholm  by  the 
Premiers  of  Sweden.  Norway,  and  Denmark, 
regarding  the  threat  presented  by  the  march 
of  communism  across  the  continent  of 
Europe.  I  have  been  hoping  that  the  three 
countries  could  set  an  Insplr- 
tar  all  the  rest  of  Europe  by 
estsbliahing  even  closer  ties  of  collective 
security  than  have  been  establlalied  by  the 
Brussels  pact. 

It  Is  sssentlal,  I  believe,  to  recogntte  that 
ecooosnlc  unity,  military  unity,  and  political 
unity  are  all  phases  of  the  same  collective- 
security  problem  these  days. 

The  Ommunlst  threat  Is  made  not  only  as 
a  matter  of  external  ngrf— Ion  but  as  a  mat- 
ter of  internal  revolution.  It  Is  essential, 
therefore.  I  believe,  that  all  of  the 
European  countries  unite  on  all  three 
that  I  have  mentioned,  economic,  political, 
and  military. 

I  am  well  aware  of  the  traditional  neu- 
trality policy  which  Is  dear  to  the  hearts  of 
the  Scandinavian  peoples.  Certainly,  how- 
ever, the  experience  of  the  Second  World 
War,  when  Norway  and  Denmark  were  in- 
vaded, and  Sweden  was  spared  only  by  the 
wiilm  of  a  dictator,  shows  that  when  abso- 
lutism confronts  democracy  neutrality  Is  a 
mere  pious  hope  which  dictators  can  smash 
at  their  will  and  which  they  certainly  do  not 
respect. 

I  would  not  presume,  as  United  States  Sen- 
ator, to  tell  the  three  Scandinavian  coun- 
tries, which  are  fltuated  after  all  practically 
in  the  lion's  mouth,  how  they  should  set, 
nevertheless.  It  la  an  obvious  fact  that  these 
three  countries,  which  are  tied  so  closely  by 
similar  tongue,  similar  culture,  slmllsr  devo- 
tion to  democracy  and  countless  other  slmN 
larltles.  could  put  into  practice  all  of  the 
dreams  of  mankind's  greatest  statesmen  for 
a  federated  unity  of  all  of  western  Europe 
and  could  thus  present  a  well -understood 
answer  to  the  Communist  threat. 

Neutrality  is  no  longer  pouible  In  s  con- 
tracted world.  I  believe  that  each  r'emo- 
cratic  nation  has  an  obligation  to  work  as 
closely  as  possible  with  the  other  democratic 
nations.     In  union  there  is  strength. 

Talk  is  cheap:  words  of  friendship,  however 
sincere,  as  expressed  between  European  na- 
tions mean  virtually  nothing  to  the  planners 
In  the  Kremlin.  Action  for  political  unity, 
for  collective  security,  are  what  the  Russians 
wlU  tmderstand. 

I  hcpe  the  Scandinavian  countries  will  Join 
with  Great  Britain.  France.  Liaeraburg.  Hol- 
land. Belgium.  l;-eland.  Switzerland,  to  create 
an  effective  union. 

If  this  is  done  s  great  step  forward  will  be 
tsken.  Without  vision  there  is  nothing 
ahead  for  Europe  but  a  repetition  of  Europe's 
past  history.  America,  who  has  In  two  wars 
given  of  her  blood  and  substance,  hopes  the 
statesmanship  of  Bw^pe  will  prove  adequate 
to  this  challenge.     It  Is  time  for  greatness. 


Unircrtal  MiKtaiy  Trainnif 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PHIUP  J.  PHILBIN 

or  MAssAcnxTsnrs 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RCPRBSBNTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  23,  194t 

Mr.    PHILBIN.    Mr.    Speaker,    under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Rxcoko. 


I  include  the  the  following  statement  of 
Bi&hop  W.  A.  Lawrence,  of  Jli|M8achu- 
setts:  * 

I  often  see  the  report  of  the  President's 
Advisory  Commission  on  Universal  Training 
(headed  by  Dr.  Carl  T  Compton)  quoted  as 
favorable  to  UMT.  But  such  persoiis  In- 
rliKtlng  the  President  aeem  to  me  to  ccjm- 
pletely  overlook  the  fact  that  this  Commis- 
sion actually  expressed  many  doubts  both 
as  to  the  wisdom  and  the  effecttvenee;;  of 
such  s  progTsm.  Ptrr  Instance,  the  Cam- 
mission.  ssys  quite  frankly,  "We  do  not 
advocate  universal  military  training  as  a 
panacea  which  of  Itself  will  give  us  secuiity. 
We  do  not  give  It  priority  over  any  of  the 
other  elements  we  have  set  forth  of  an  In- 
tegrated national  defense  program."  "Our 
first  requirement  is  a  mobile  striking  force. 
This  force  would  have  to  consist  of 
highly     trained     professional     soldiers     and 

fliers. Our  second  line  of  defense 

Is  comprised  of  Regular  Army.  Navy.  Air  Fcrce, 
and  Marines;  that  Is,  our  esublished  armed 
services,  not  a  reservoir  of  partially  trained 
men. 

The  Commission.  In  calling  for  a  bri>ad. 
continuous  and  intensive  program  of  sc  en- 
tific  research  and  development.  Industrial 
mobilization,  and  stock  piling  of  critical 
materials.  actuaUy  presents  an  over-all  pro- 
gram in  which  universal  military  traiiiing 
appears  oiily  of  relatively  minor  Importance. 
Indeed,  the  Commission  emphasizes  the  fatal 
error  which  might  accompany  universal 
military  training  by  saying:  "We  realise  .hat 
there  may  be  danger,  if  our  country  puu 
imlversal  military  training  Into  effect,  ihat 
It  will  therefore  be  lulled  Into  a  feehni?  of 
false  seciu-lty.  •  •  •  If  the  Introduction 
of  UliT  should  have  such  an  indirect  eaect 
of  weakening  rather  than  suengthening  the 
other  elements  of  our  national  aecurity.  then 
our  Ccmmission  is  of  the  firm  opinion  that 
the  adoption  of  universal  military  traLiing 
would  be  a  mistake  and  would  dimi.iiah 
rather  than  increase  our  national  security." 

Another  precaution  which  they  urge  is 
that,  "In  making  our  plans  for  naiiMjal  de- 
fense, we  take  realistic  account  of  the 
financial  ability  of  the  country  to  support 
the  measures  that  are  considered  necess^iry." 
The  Conunission  then  goes  on  to  say,  'Jnl- 
versai  military  training  should  not  be  un- 
dertaken at  all  unless  the  citisens  of  this 
country  understand  that  it  has  value  only 
as  part  of  a  program  that  will  demand  the 
expenditure  of  a  much  larger  proportion  of 
uur  national  Income  than  we  have  ever  sUo- 
cated  for  national  defense  Ln  peacetime" 

Popular  polls  are  also  quoted  as  beln^  fa- 
vorable to  universal  military  training,  but  if 
the  question  Is  phrased  so  as  tb  offer  the 
choice  between  spending  •3.0OOJ3OO.00O  in  ed- 
ucational facllltlea  or  In  universal  military 
training,  the  vote  Is  heavUy  against  univer- 
sal military  training. 

As  to  the  recent  Czechoalovakla  coup,  that 
seems  to  me  to  have  bttn  given  prominence 
out  of  all  proportion  to  its  significance.  Way 
back  last  sununer,  when  Czschoelo;akia 
first  accepted,  and  then,  under  pressure  Irom 
the  Soviet,  later  refused  the  Invitation  to 
have  a  part  in  the  European  recovery  pro- 
gram, we  certainly  knew  that  they  were  with- 
in the  sphere  of  Russian  Influence  and  &^culd 
have  recognized  that  they  were  imder  Rus- 
sian domination.  The  recent  coup  wa*  but 
the  visible  demonstration  of  what  really 
took  place  some  time  ego. 

'  make  special  mention  of  these  practical 
aspects  t)ecau£e  I  have  discovered  that  ^»hen 
people  feel  strongly  on  any  matter,  they  are 
apt  to  argiie  with  more  heat  than  enlighten- 
ment. 

Before  we  rush  Into  a  program  of  military 
training  for  American  youth,  it  is  certainly 
well  that  we  should  consider  seriously  snd 
thoroughly  such  questions  as:  Have  we  p-oved 
that  universal  military  training  provides  na- 
tional security?  (It  has  not  proved  to  do 
so,  with  other  countries.)     Are  we  convnced 
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that  this  la  the  best  way  to  spend  $3,000,000,- 
000  a  year  in  defense?  If  so.  are  we  ready  to 
take  a  complete  departure  from  a  national 
philosophy  which  has  always  rejected  such 
compulsory  service  except  In  periods  of  dire 
emergency?  And  finally,  are  we  sure  that 
our  economy  can  carry  the  over-all  cost  of  se- 
curity program  of  which  universal  military 
training  Is  only  a  part,  and.  as  the  Compton 
commission  states,  only  a  small  and  lesser 
part? 

All  these  are  questions  which  every  citizen 
must  consider,  but  a  Christian  has  the  addi- 
tional responsibility  to  decide  further  ques- 
tions: Is  universal  military  training  an  as- 
set or  detriment  in  the  building  of  Christian 
character  and  a  Christian  nation?  Will  It, 
In  the  long  run,  help  or  hinder  the  building 
of  "Peace  on  earth,  good  will  among  men." 
Is  It  a  matter  of  choice  or  of  compulsion;  and 
If  the  latter,  what  Is  the  basis  of  our  neces- 
sity? Can  it  be  squared  with  the  teaching 
and  principles  of  Jesus  Christ?  Is  this  the 
most  constructive  and  Christian  step  we  can 
take  at  this  time  In  our  International  rela- 
tions? 

What  about  strengthening  the  United  Na- 
tions? Certainly  we  should  not  be  stampeded 
Into  hasty  action  under  pressure  from  the 
President,  but  should  consider  these  very 
Important  matters  with  deliberation  and  bal- 
anced Judgment. 

W.  A.  Lawrencx. 


Universal  Compulsory  Military  Training 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ARTHUR  V.  WATKINS 

or  UTAH 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  March  23  (.legislative  day  of 
Monday,  March  15),  1948 

Mr.  WATKINS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  statement 
on  universal  compulsory  military  train- 
ing by  the  First  Presidency  of  the  Church 
of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-Day  Saints. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

STATEMENT  ON  UNIVERSAL  MILfTART  TRAINING 
BT  THE  FIRST  PRESIDENCY  OF  THE  CHURCH  OF 
JESUS  CHRIST  or  LATTER-DAT  SAINTS 

Press  reports  have  for  some  months  Indi- 
cated that  a  determined  effort  Is  In  making 
to  establish  in  this  country  a  compulsory  uni- 
versal military  training  designed  to  draw  Into 
military  training  and  service  the  entire  youth 
of  the  Nation.  We  had  hoped  that  mature 
reflection  might  lead  the  proponents  of  such 
a  policy  to  abandon  It.  We  have  felt  and 
still  feel  that  such  a  policy  would  carry  with 
It  the  gravest  dangers  to  our  Republic. 

It  now  appears  that  the  proponents  of  the 
policy  have  persuaded  the  administration  to 
adopt  It  In  what,  on  Its  face,  is  a  modified 
form.  We  deeply  regret  this,  because  we  dis- 
like to  find  ourselves  under  the  necessity  of 
opposing  any  policy  so  sponsored.  However, 
we  are  so  persuaded  of  the  rightfulness  of 
our  position,  and  we  regard  the  policy  so 
threatening  to  the  true  purposes  for  which 
this  Government  was  set  up,  as  set  forth  in 
the  great  preamble  to  the  Constitution,  that 
we  are  constrained  respectfully  to  Invite  your 
attention  to  the  following  considerations: 

1.  By  taking  our  sons  at  the  most  Impres- 
sionable age  of  their  adolescence  and  putting 
them  into  Army  camps  under  rigorous  mili- 
tary discipline,  we  shall  seriously  endanger 
their  Initiative,  thereby  impairing  one  of  the 
essential  elements  of  American  citizenship. 


While  on  Its  face  the  suggested  plan  might 
not  seem  to  visualize  the  Army-camp  train- 
ing, yet  there  seems  little  doubt  that  our 
military  leaders  contemplate  such  a  period, 
with  similar  recurring  periods  after  the  boys 
are  placed  in  the  Reserves. 

2.  By  taking  our  boys  from  their  homes  we 
shall  deprive  them  of  parental  gulda:ice  and 
control  at  this  Important  period  cif  their 
youth,  and  there  Is  no  substitute  for  i:he  care 
and  love  of  a  Liother  for  a  young  son. 

3.  We  shall  take  them  out  of  schxil  and 
suffer  their  minds  to  be  directed  in  other 
channels  so  that  very  rruiny  of  them  after 
leaving  the  Army  will  never  return  tD  finish 
their  schooling,  thus  over  a  few  yearis  mate- 
rially reducing  the  literacy  of  the  whole 
Nation. 

4.  We  shall  give  opportunity  to  tench  our 
sons  not  only  the  way  to  kill  but  also,  in 
too  many  cases,  the  desire  to  kill,  thereby 
increasing  lawlessness  afi'd  disorder,  to  the 
consequent  upsetting  of  the  stability  of  our 
national  society.  God  said  at  Slnal,  "Thou 
Shalt  not  kUl." 

5.  We  shall  take  them  from  the  refining, 
ennobling,  character-building  atmosphere  of 
the  home  and  place  them  under  a  drastic 
discipline  In  an  environment  that  Is  hostile 
to  most  of  the  finer  and  nobler  things  of 
home  and  of  life. 

8.  We  shall  make  our  sons  the  victims  of 
systematized  allurements  to  gamble,  to  drink, 
to  smoke,  to  swear,  to  associate  with  lewd 
women:  to  be  selfish,  idle,  irresponsible,  save 
under  restraint  of  force;  to  be  comtnon. 
coarse,  and  vulgar — all  contrary  to  and  de- 
structive of  the  American  home. 

7.  We  shall  deprive  our  sons  of  an  adequate 
religious  training  and  activity  during  their 
training  years,  for  the  religious  element  of 
army  life  is  both  inadequate  and  Ineffective. 

8.  We  shall  put  them  where  they  may  be 
indoctrinated  with  a  wholly  un-American 
view  of  the  alms  and  purposes  of  their  In- 
dividual lives,  and  of  the  life  of  the  whole 
people  and  Nation,  which  are  founded  on  the 
ways  of  peace,  wheveas  they  will  be  taught 
to  believe  In  the  ways  of  war. 

9.  We  shall  take  them  away  from  all  par- 
ticipation in  the  means  and  meastures  of  pro- 
duction to  the  economic  loss  of  the  whole 
Nation. 

10.  We  shall  lay  them  open  to  wholly  er- 
roneous Ideas  of  their  duties  to  themselves. 
to  their  family,  and  to  society  In  the  matter 
of  Independence.  self-siifBciency,  Individual 
Initiative,  and  what  we  have  come  to  call 
American  manhood. 

11.  We  shall  subject  them  to  encourage- 
ment in  a  belief  that  they  can  alArays  live 
off  the  labors  of  others  through  the  Govern- 
ment or  otherwise. 

12.  We  shall  make  possible  their  building 
Into  a  military  caste  which  from  a.l  human 
experience  bodes  111  for  that  equality  and 
unity  which  must  always  characterize  the 
citizenry  of  a  republic. 

13.  By  creating  an  Immense  standing  army, 
we  shall  create  to  our  liberties  and  free  In- 
stitutions a  threat  foreseen  and  a>ndemned 
by  the  founders  of  the  Republic,  and  by  the 
people  of  this  country  from  that  time  till 
now.  Great  standing  armies  ha/e  always 
been  the  tools  of  ambitious  dictators  to  the 
destruction  of  freedom. 

14.  By  the  creation  of  a  great  war  machine, 
we  shall  Invite  and  tempt  the  waging  of  war 
against  foreign  countries,  upon  little  or  no 
provocation;  for  the  possession  of  great  mil- 
itary power  always  breeds  thirst  for  domina- 
tion, for  empire,  and  for  a  rule  by  might 
not  right. 

15.  By  building  a  huge  armed  establish- 
ment, we  shall  belle  our  protestations  of  peace 
and  peaceful  intent  and  force  other  nations 
to  a  like  covuse  of  militarism,  so  placing  upon 
the  peoples  of  the  earth  crushing  burdens 
of  taxation  that  with  their  present  tax  load 
will  hardly  be  bearable,  and  that  v/Ul  gravely 
threaten  our  social,  economic,  and  govern- 
mental systems. 


16.  We  shall  make  of  the  whole  earth  one 
great  mUitary  camp  whose  separate  armies, 
headed  by  war-minded  officers,  will  never  rest 
tin  they  are  at  one  another's  throats  In  what 
will  be  the  most  terrible  contest  the  world 
has  ever  seen. 

17.  All  the  advantages  for  the  protection 
of  the'  country  offered  by  a  standing  army 
may  be  obtained  by  the  National  Guard  sys- 
tem, which  has  proved  so  effective  in  the  past, 
and  which  is  unattended  by  the  evils  of  en- 
tire mobilization. 

Responsive  to  the  ancient  wisdom  "train  up 
a  child  m  the  way  he  should  go,  and  when 
he  Is  old  he  will  not  depart  from  it."  obedient 
to  the  divine  message  that  heralded  the  birth 
of  Jesus  the  Christ,  the  Savior  and  Redeemer 
of  the  world,  "Peace  on  earth,  good  will  to- 
ward men."  and  knowing  that  our  Constitu- 
tion and  the  Government  set  up  under  It 
were  Inspired  of  God  and  should  be  preserved 
to  the  blessing  not  only  of  our  own  citizenry 
but,  as  an  example,  to  the  blessing  of  aU 
the  world,  we  have  the  honor  respectfully 
to  tirge  that  you  do  your  utmost  to  defeat 
any  plan  designed  to  bring  about  the  com- 
pulsory military  service  of  our  citizenry. 
Should  It  be  urged  that  our  complete  arma- 
ment Is  necessary  for  our  safety.  It  may  be 
confidently  replied  that  a  proper  foreign 
policy.  Implemented  by  an  effective  diplomacy 
can  avert  the  dangers  that  are  feared.  What 
this  country  needs  and  what  the  world  needs. 
Is  a  will  lor  peace,  not  war.  God  will  help 
our  efforts  to  bring  this  about. 
Respectfully  submitted. 

George  Albert  Smith. 

J.  Reuben  Clark,  Jr. 

David  O.  McKat, 

The  First  Presidency. 
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Lynching  and  Politics 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RICHARD  B.  RUSSELL 

OF  GEORGIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  March  23  {legislative  day  of 
Monday,  March  15).  1948 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  very  able 
article  entitled  "Lynching  and  Politics."* 
by  John  W.  Scoville,  economist,  of  De- 
troit, Mich.  I  do  not  know  the  writer 
personally.  His  article  is  one  of  the  most 
fair  and  enlightening  ones  on  the  sub- 
ject that  has  come  to  my  attention  re- 
cently. The  article  calls  for  common 
justice  and  for  strict  adherence  to  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States.  I 
recognize  it  as  a  voice  calling  out  in  the 
wilderness. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

LTNCHING    /-NO    POLITICS 

(By  John  W.  Scoville.  economist,  Detroit, 
Mich.) 
With  a  world  on  fire,  with  great  domestic 
problems,  seme  Congressmen  and  the  Presi- 
dent take  time  off  to  advocate  the  passaga 
of  a  Federal  antilynch  law.  This  is  not  a 
case  of  locking  the  barn  door  after  the  horse 
Is  stolen.  It  Is  locking  the  door  after  the 
horse  died.  What  are  the  facts  about  lynch- 
ing? In  1901  there  were  130  lynchlngs  in 
this  country.  Ten  years  later  there  were  67. 
In  1923  there  were  33.  In  1946  there  were 
six.  In  1944  there  were  only  two  lynchlngs, 
and  in  1945  there  was  only  one.  Lynchlngs 
have    declined    progressively    for    60    years. 
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4ow  there  ar*  pnetteally  no  lynchlngs. 
r««  «■•  mad*  without  any  help 
•deral  Uwa. 

there  are  about  8.000  mixrden  aach 
The  punlahment  of  crime  li  a  jcb  for 
and  dtlca.  ooapc  as  to  crixnaa 
tha  Fwlaral  Omwuuunt.  such  as 
tb«  mbMw  aoaBterfeltlag.  etc.     The 
have  pnallBBlly  eliminated  lynchlnga. 
ben  IMa  agRatkn  for  a  Pederal  Uw? 
an  and  many   of  the   poll- 
in  the  North  wish  to  have  the  mpport 
iiiitfcam  Wagro  ¥o<ati.    Tbey  ara  ftah- 
thla  mipfmt  by  advooattng  a  Fadaral 
law.    The   pawpOBOita  of  such  a 
not  reformers,  acCflMad  by  cUlc  vlr- 
ral  purpow-     They  are  cheap 
tt  tbm  baaar  aort. 
to  a  Senator  who  was  spearhead tng 
i^amemt  to  abollah   the  poU   tax   as  a 
for  Totlng,  and  I  pointed  out 
ODnatttutlon  laaertes  to  the  States 
to  determine  the  qualifications  of 
a    tola    reply    he    sUted    that    he 
t  MHta  a  law  would  be  constitutional. 
cmd  letter  I  said:    "You  did  not 
J  qnasUon.     Ify  question  Is:  What 
In  the  United  States  Coostltutlon  glvea 
powar  to  determine  the  qualifica- 
M  voters?"     To  that  letter  I  received  no 
I    nercT    will,    for   Cony  ass    has    no 
ty  in  the  matter.     Inataad  of  waTlag 
before  the  paeyla  In  the  Scuth  by 
a  Vsdarai  antUyacbtng  law,  we  should 
the  southern   paopla   for   having 
eliminated  the  disgraceful  prac- 
lynching.     Dueling  used  to  be  com- 
iractlce.     But  it  waa  not  eliminated  by 
We  attempted  to  do  away  with 
of   aiaolMl    by   law.     The    attempt 
Social  pfograw  cannot  be  advanced 
through  laglaliitlri ,     It  results  from 
changes  In  public  opinion.    Con- 
d  not  pasB  an  antllyachlng  law. 
oar  United  Statea  Constitution 
OcAgreas  no  autJMrlty  to  do  this,  and 
bacauae  no  aueh  law  la  ncaded. 
who  advocate  such  a  law  proclaim 
tftiey  are  mora  Interested  in  being  elected 
nlltleal  oOea  than  In  prcaervlng  and 
the   Constitution   of   the   United 
To  destroy   the  Constitution   Is   to 
w  tba   Ooverivment   of   the   United 
The  Commualsu  are  not  the  only 
'  rho  seek  to  overthrow  our  Government. 
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The  Capdurt  PUa 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

llON.  HOMER  E.  CAPEHART 

or   IXQL4MA 

Df  Tia  SBfATS  or  THK  UNITXD  STATU 

Tueiday.  March  23  (leQislatir>e  day  of 

Monday.  March  IS).  1948 

Mr  CAPEHART.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
■■■  moOi  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  ilppendlx  of  the  Rxcoto  an  editorlaJ 
entlt£d  "Senate  Rejects  Capehart  Plan." 
from  the  PaUaditun-Item  of  Richmond, 
Ind..  of  March  15.  1948. 
Thsre  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
c  rdered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcqkd, 
(Glows: 
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ATS  8XJXCTS  CAFBHABT  PLAM 

Senktor   Catch ast   bel  levee    the   American 
aysteci  of  free  enterprlae  works  and  gets  ra- 
aults.    So  doea  every  intelUgent  Amerl<ran. 
Th4t  Is  one  reason  why  we  have  beeii  able 
blUkma  of  dollars  to  foralgn  nations 
do  not  hare  our  system.    So  far  our  for* 
iM  Is  asttoaated  to  be  somewhere  be- 
&f  teen  and  twenty  billion  dollans. 

Senator  CAFCHArr  knows  the  Amer- 
la  a  workable  one.  he  asked  the 
to  amend  the  Marshall  plan. 


Senate,  however,  voted  down  Senator 
CAMBunTa  prcpoaal  and  adopted  the  kfar- 
ahall  plan  by  a  vote  of  67  to  17. 

Secretary  of  State  Uarshall  propoaes  to  give 
14  Buropean  nations  billions  of  dollars  to  get 
them  back  on  their  feet  economically  and  to 
aid  their  sufferers. 

His  ptaa  ataply  u  a  aubatdy  again  to  prime 
the  old,  wom-cut  Kuropean  system.  Al- 
though we  already  have  given  between  fif- 
teen and  twenty  billion  dollars  to  these  coun- 
tries, there  have  been  no  results. 

Senator  CArxHArr  proposed  to  make  our 
system  of  free  enterprise  available  to  these 
C'un  tries. 

First,  he  proposed  to  give  them  W.000,000,- 
000  to  be  used  for  outright  relief. 

Then  he  would  loan  them  money  to  put 
their  commerce  and  industry   in  operation. 

But  Senator  Capehabt  did  not  intend  to 
loan  this  money  to  the  foreign  goiemmenU. 
Their  polltleians  wantfd  not  be  able  to  parcel 
It  cut  in  a  aortaHtlc  manner  as  they  have 
done  in  the  paet. 

He  propoaed  to  offer  theee  nations  a  plan 
to  use  the  free-enterprise  system.  He  rea- 
sons that  if  it  has  done  wonders  for  us,  why 
should  it  not  do  likewise  for  the  down-and- 
out  nations. 

He  proposed  that  these  nations  set  up  re- 
construction finance  corporations  in  their 
countries.  These  corporations  would  deal 
with  our  own  Reconstruction  Finance  Cor- 
poration. 

Then  if  a  foreign  buslneasman  or  an  in- 
dustrialist needed  money,  he  would  apply  to 
hla  own  reconstruction  finance  corporation 
for  a  loan.  He  wotild  not  go  to  the  poiiticiana 
of  Ills  country. 

The  lean  would  not  be  doled  out  by  the 
government.  The  lof>.n  would  be  made  on  a 
bwlness  iMuis.  The  Kuropean  businessman 
would  be  ouiking  his  loan  In  a  manner  similar 
to  the  way  in  which  it  is  done  in  our  country. 

With  this  credit,  the  businessman  could 
go  Into  the  marketa  to  make  purchases.  He 
could  make  the  neede<l  extension  in  his  plant 
or  in  his  operatons.  His  actions  would  not 
be  controlled  by  the  Government. 

Where  would  the  nioney  come  from  for 
the  European  reconstruction  finance  corpo- 
rations? In  the  first  place,  our  own  Recon- 
struction Finance  Cc>rporatlon  would  pur- 
chase not  less  than  60  percent  of  the  stock. 

But  what  Is  more  Important,  the  European 
nations  would  put  up  the  other  half.  That 
wo«Ud  make  them  partners  in  the  rlak.  That 
wotild  teach  them  to  depend  upon  them- 
selves in  the  Job  of  working  out  their  salva- 
tion. 

Senator  Cafsbait  said  the  16  Buropean  na- 
tloos  that  are  in  the  Marsiiali  plan  have 
dollar  holdings  in  our  own  cotmtry  In  exceas 

of  aia.ooo.coo.ooo. 

Tbey  are  not  aa  poor  as  they  want  ua  to 
believe  they  are. 

Under  the  Capehart  plan  the  European 
nations  would  have  inveated  in  ttietr  own 
recovery.  That  woulil  have  given  them  the 
chance  to  uae  the  free-enterprise  system 
whleh  haa  made  us  ttie  richest  nation  in  the 
world. 

The  Capehart  plan  was  the  answer  to  the 
socialistic  schemes  which  thus  far  have 
failed  to  restore  Burope.  It  wotild  have 
made  our  system,  which  is  succesaftU,  avail- 
able to  the  Buropeani. 

The  plan  protectee!  otar  interests,  but  at 
the  same  time  It  gsvc  the  Europeans  a  work- 
able plan. 

The  Marahall  plan  ttmpkf  fceepa  the  old. 
faltering  soelailBtlc  EMii|iiaii  aiatwu  alive. 
Politicians  will  cont:inue  to  dole  out  the 
money  to  their  favorites. 

Inatead  of  striking  at  socialism,  the  Mar- 
ahall plan  atinply  perpetuates  it  because  the 
•17.000 .000.0m  wai  be  centrolled  by  the  gov- 
ernments. 

The  Capehart  plan  Old  not  give  the  fov- 
emments  a  chance  to  handle  tne  loans  in  a 
•oelaliatlc  manner. 

It  put  financial  aid  on  a  free,  busineea 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CARL  A.  HATCH 

or  NXW  MBOOO 

IN  THK  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  March  23  (legislative  dcy  of 
Monday.  March  IS).  1948 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
New  York  Herald  Tribune  of  Sunday. 
March  21.  1948.  appears  a  message  to 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  in  as 
strong,  vigorous,  and  courageous  lan- 
guage as  I  think  has  l)een  written.  I 
feel  that  the  editorial  deserves  a  place 
in  the  Congressional  Rbcoxd.  because  I 
believe  it  speaks  the  heart,  the  mind, 
and  the  will  of  America.  I  ask  unani- 
motis  consent  that  it  t>e  printed  in  the 

RSCORD. 

There  l)eing  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

TO  TMX  coNGixaa 

The  Russian  threat  which  today  confronte 
the  Congresa  haa  been  months  in  the  mak- 
ing. The  crisis  has  come  suddenly  and 
swiftly.  With  the  brutal  murder  of  Czecho- 
slovakia and  the  threat  overhanging  Fin- 
land the  naenaoe  to  all  the  free  peoples  of 
Europe  becomes  immediate  and  unmistak- 
able. 

The  threat  to  this  country  la  that  the 
United  States  may  l>ecome  an  isliJid  of 
freedom  In  a  world  ot  communism — with- 
out trade,  friends  or  allies.  The  questions 
have  all  been  put.  The  answers  ar>i  clear. 
As  a  Nation  of  freedom-loving  people  we 
must  act  swiftly,  with  all  our  resouices,  to 
halt  eommtmlm  and  preaerve  liberty  where- 
ever  there  are  peoples  who  would  be  free. 

What  we  would /urge  upon  the  Cirgresa 
la  the  crying  need  of  speed.  The  is^ue  has 
become  one  of  days,  perhaps  hour>.  The 
decisions  of  this  cotmtry  cannot  l)e  im- 
mediately conveyed  to  our  friends  abroad. 
To  make  their  signiflcance  clear  to  f.  whole 
people  will  take  weeks.  The  Italian  flection 
falls  on  April  18.  The  general  strike  by  the 
Comaaunists  of  France  is  threatened  for  the 
month  of  May.  The  resolve  of  the  United 
States  to  stand  by  lu  frlerxla  shc>uld  be 
made  known  at  the  first  poaalble  moment. 

TlM  leglalatlve  program  is  clear: 

Fliat  stands  the  prompt  paaaage  of  ERP, 
to  enable  the  democracies  to  help  themselves 
economically.  The  Senate  has  acted  by  over- 
whelming vote.  We  plead  with  the  Bouae 
to  do  Its  utmost  in  the  next  few  days  to 
prevent  the  delays  of  detMte  and  if  con- 
ference. No  doubt  the  House  could  im- 
prove the  bill  If  time  permitted.  But  the 
meaavire  is  sound  and  sulBclent  aa  Ik  t****^ 
Every  hotir  matters.  Our  Reptaseutatlvea 
could  find  no  lietter  way  to  demonstrate 
their  stateamanshlp  than  by  placing  first 
tlUnc>  first,  foregoing  radical  change  and 
rsatrlcting  debate  in  order  tiiat  the  voice  of 
America  may  reach  the  critical  areas  of 
Burope  at  the  earliest  possible  moment. 

Second  Is  the  revival  of  the  draft.  Noth- 
ing could  so  hearten  our  friends  or  better 
clarify  the  warning  to  Ruasia  as  this  down- 
right assertion  of  military  power.  There  are 
various  approaches.  The  immediate  resolve 
must  be  plain. 

We  are  confident  that  the  American  peo- 
|rie  will  wholeheartedly  back  the  CongrsM 
in  theee  vital  acta.  The  rlaks  Inherent  la 
the  resolve  to  halt  communlam.  cost  what 
It  may.  are  obvious.  But  so  also  Is  the  fact 
that  American  resolve  and  power,  thtis  dla* 
played,  are  the  one  best  hope  of  peace. 

This  country  tuw  never  been  afraid  of  tta 
destiny.  From  the  daya  of  tbe  first  uiliailWi 
In   the   forests   of   llassachusetta    and   Vir- 


ginia, tlirough  the  pioneering  across  the 
Alleghenies.  to  the  great  trek  to  the  Pacific. 
Americans  have  welcomed  hazard  and  ad- 
venture. They  surely  will  not  now  turn  back 
from  the  greatest  challenge  they  have  yet 
faced. 


Preparedness  Proposals 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CARL  A.  HATCH 

OF  NEW  MEXICO 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  March  23  (legislative  day  of 
Monday,  March  15).  1948 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record  an  article  en- 
titled "Truman  Again  Reveals  Quality  of 
Boldness,"  written  by  Mr.  Arthur  Krock 
and  published  in  the  New  York  Times  of 
Sunday,  March  21.  1948. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Tbuman  Again  Reveals  Qualctt  or  Bold- 
ness— Pkepaxzdness  Proposals  in  the 
Face  or  Soviet  Thseat  Match  His  Action 
IN  Rail  and  Coal  Stbikzs — Political  Er- 
FECTS  Ignored 

(By  Arthur  Krock) 
Washington,  March  20. — The  President  is 
a  polltlci-n  by  training  and  predellction.  but 
when  certain  l>astc  beliefs  of  hU  are  chal- 
lenged In  quarters  however  powerful  he  dis- 
regards Immediate  political  considerations 
and  meets  the  challenge  head-on.  His  pre- 
paredness proposals  to  Congress  this  week 
against  the  mounting  threat  of  Soviet  Rus- 
sian aggression  is  the  third  revelation  since 
Mr.  Truman  became  President  of  this  ele- 
ment in  his  character.  The  other  two  were 
his  request  for  powers  to  draft  the  striking 
railroad  employees  In  1946  and  hU  determined 
and  successful  prosecution  of  John  L.  Lewis 
tbe  same  year. 

In  many  other  Instances  the  President  has 
shown  the  usual  disposition  of  a  professional 
politician  to  compromise  and  contrive  him- 
self out  of  difficulties.  But  In  these  three  he 
has  Invited  comparisons  with  Grover  Cleve- 
land, although  historians  will  hardly  detect 
a  general  similarity  between  the  two  Presi- 
dents as  administrators. 

Cleveland,  in  every  critical  moment — on 
the  issue  with  Great  Britain  over  Venezuela, 
on  the  monetary  division  in  his  own  party, 
on  the  personal  charges  against  lilm  during 
his  first  candidacy  in  1884  and  In  the  great 
Pullman  strike — at  once  adopted  a  firm  po- 
sition regardless  of  the  counsels  of  com- 
promisers. Mr.  Truman,  in  an  effort  to  get 
along  with  Henry  A.  Wallace,  permitted  him 
to  make  the  Madison  Square  Garden  speech 
In  1947  that  ran  counter  to  his  own  foreign 
policy. 

attempted  conciliation 
In  the  timing  and  breadth  of  his  civil 
rights  program  there  was  more  than  a  trace 
of  attempted  conciliation  of  Mr.  Wallace. 
In  his  speech  on  the  state  of  the  Union  last 
January  the  President  IncKided  every  con- 
ceivable lure  to  catch  votes,  regardless  of 
the  capacity  of  the  public  exchequer  to  re- 
deem his  promises. 

But  on  tbe  three  occasions  noted  Mr.  Tru- 
man deliberately  adopted  courses  which 
managing  politicians — tbe  State  and  city 
boaaea — would  never  recommend,  especially 
to  a  White  House  incumbent  who  is  a  can- 
didate. And  two  of  these  courses — In  the 
railroad    strike    and    tbe    case    of    John    L. 


Lewis — were  bis  own  in  the  sense  that  those 
of  his  advisers  who  favored  them  did  not 
have  to  argue  their  desirabUity.  ^ 

Very  nattiraUy  and  properly  the  President 
took  much  counsel  l)efore  he  went  to  Con- 
gress this  week  to  call  for  "full  support"  by 
all  "appropriate"  means  of  the  five-nation 
alliance  in  western  Europe  and  for  a  tempo- 
rary revival  of  the  draft.  The  plan  for  uni- 
versal military  training  has  long  had  his 
support,  grounded  in  his  personal  inclina- 
tion and  experience.  Also,  Mr.'  Truman,  af- 
ter he  approved  the  concept  of  the  European 
recovery  plan,  never  doubted  that  prompt 
congressional  approval  was  essential  to  its 
prospects. 

But  to  make  an  implicit  request  for  mili- 
tary backing  of  the  five-nation  a]liance  by 
the  United  States,  and  to  ask  for  a  renewal 
of  the  draft  in  any  form,  in  what  is  called 
peacetime  and  a  year  of  general  elections, 
had  to  be  preceded  by  a  very  coursgeous  de- 
cision. This  was  that  such  actions  at  any 
early  date  are  necessary  to  the  national  se- 
curity and  cannot  wait  on  personal  or  party 
politics,  even  though  the  situation  with 
Russia  might  be  stalled  along  until  after  the 
general  elections. 

RISKS  or  action 

In  so  deciding  Mr.  Truman  took  no  pro- 
fessional political  advice  at  all;  he  did  not 
need  any.  He  knew  full  well  that  Congress 
would  balk  tmbapplly  at  what  t^e  was  to 
propose:  that  Mr.  Wallace  and  his  foUowers 
would  be  greatly  cncotiraged  In  their  effort 
to  fix  on  the  President  tbe  label  of  "war- 
monger" and  to  stimulate  fear  and  pacificism 
in  this  country.  He  realized  also  the  risk 
of  rejection  by  Congress  of  military  pro- 
posals thus  openly  made,  and  that  the  effects 
of  this  on  Soviet  policy  and  our  national 
security  would  make  the  world  situation 
much  graver. 

But  Mr.  Truman's  information — from  his 
intelligence  agents  and  from  his  diplomatic 
and  mUitary  deputies  and  expert* — led  him 
to  adopt  '.heir  conclusion  that  the  risks  of 
action  were  far  less  than  those  o'  Inaction, 
and  to  decide  that  in  any  event  th<;y  must  be 
taken  In  discharge  of  his  oath  of  office.  He 
may  have  mused,  as  he  looked  at  the  long 
faces  of  the  professional  politicians,  that 
boldness  which  Involves  partisan  political 
hazards  has  often  been  approved  by  the 
American  people  despite  the  apparent  popu- 
larity of  timidity  and  compromise. 

SENSE  or  CRISIS 

At  any  rate,  the  counsels  he  followed  .spring 
from  a  sense  of  national  crisis  In  which  the 
motives  of  election  politics  could  not  be  per- 
mitted to  intrude.  And  In  adopting  these 
counsels  the  President  merged  his  stand  with 
those  of  men  who  are  not  running  for  any- 
thing—Marshall. Forrestal,  Bradley.  Denfeld. 
Spaatz.  Elsenhower  as  examples — and  who  In 
such  matters  acknowledge  no  obligation  to 
think  of  effects  on  vote  getting. 

When  Mr.  Truman  made  up  his  mind  to 
take  this  stand  before  Congress,  it  seemed  to 
many  who  watched  and  listened  that  he  had 
attained  the  serenity  which  comes  with  the 
sense  of  a  hard  duty  done.  Once  a  public 
leader  in  high  office  comes  to  that  mood  he  Is 
inclined  to  expand  the  area  of  bold  action. 
Clearly  it  was  in  this  spirit  that  the  President 
withdrew  approval  of  the  partition  of  Pales- 
tine— a  plan  his  military  advisers  always 
opposed  as  a  provocation  to  world  war. 

This  mocd  may  also  explain  why  the  Presi- 
dent interpolated  in  his  speech  to  the 
Friendly  Sons  of  St.  Patrick  in  New  York 
City  the  same  night  the  scornful,  even  con- 
temptuous, passage  about  Mr.  Wallace.  On 
previous  occasions  he  has  followed  the  usual 
practice  of  professional  politicians  In  mak- 
ing conciliatory  comment  about  his  former 
Cabinet  minister  and  holding  open  the  party 
door.  But  when,  without  even  awaiting  Mr. 
Wallaces  measured  statement  on  his  mes- 
sage to  Congress,  the  President  said  he  did 
not  want  and  would  not  have  his  support 


and  that  of  his  Communists  at  the  price 
required,  he  implied  he  would  not  turn  Iwck 
in  that  sector. 

ON  RAIL   AlfD   MINE  ISSUES 

This  is  the  way  Mr.  Truman  reacted  to 
the  challenge  of  the  railway  strikers  and  to 
the  defiance  of  the  Federal  courts  by  Mr. 
Lewis.  When  he  set  out  for  the  Capitol  on 
the  day  he  broke  the  strike,  the  President 
carried  two  speeches — one  to  use  if  the  strike 
had  been  called  off  before  he  spoke,  the  other 
if  it  bad  not.  But  It  is  significant  of  his 
mood  In  comparable  circumstances  that  In 
both  versions  he  asked  for  power  to  draft 
the  railway  strikers  into  the  Army  so  they 
could  be  forced  to  run  the  trains.  And  when 
presentation  of  the  facts  of  Mr.  Lewis'  de- 
fiance of  legal  process  was  made  to  him  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  the  Attor- 
ney General,  the  President  unhesitatingly 
and  promptly  told  them  to  fight  this  thing 
through  to  a  finish. 

Whatever  history's  estimate  of  his  Presi- 
dency may  t>e.  and  whatever  his  tenure  In 
office.  Mr.  Truman  in  these  Instances  has 
shown  himself  capable  of  making  bard  deci- 
sions and  carrying  them  out  firmly. 


River  and  Harbor  Projects 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  SID  SIMPSON 

ox   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  23,  1948 

Mr.  SIMPSON  of  lUinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record ,  I  include  the  following  report  of 
the  projects  committee  to  the  Thirty- 
iighth  Annual  Convention  of  the  Na- 
tional Rivers  and  Harbors  Congress. 

Washington,  D.  C,  March  20.  1949. 
Hon.  John  L.  McClellan. 

President,  National  Rivers  and 

Harbors  Congress,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Mr.  PREsmcNr:  In  pursuance  of  the 
call  of  the  President,  your  projects  commit- 
tee met  on  March  18.  1948,  to  consider  the 
projects  submitted  since  the  last  session  of 
the  National  Rivers  and  Harbors  Congress. 
Hearings  were  afforded  all  who  made  ap- 
pearance. 

The  committee  at  this  session  has  ex- 
amined 39  proposals  embracing  all  resource 
improvements  with  which  this  Congress  is 
concerned,  Including  navigable  waterways, 
harbors,  flood  control,  reclamation-irriga- 
tion, water  and  soil  conservation. 

Of  the  proposals  examined,  this  commit- 
tee is  convinced  that  13  constitute  projects 
sound  in  conception,  needful,  and  sufficiently 
advanced  in  status  to  warrant  endorsement. 
Involving  a  total  estimated  cost  of  $194,050.- 
700.  Ten  proposals  appear  to  be  without 
sufficiently  advanced  development  to  war- 
rant project  endorsement  at  this  time,  but 
are  believed  to  be  merltoriotis  and  entitled  to 
further  consideration  by  this  committee,  if 
and  when  additional  information  may  be 
adequate  to  warrant  an  endorsed  status.  We 
find  that  on  seven  proposals,  surveys  have 
been  authorized  but  the  reports  on  such  sur- 
veys have  not  been  completed  and  we  there- 
fore recommend  In  these  cases  that  Con- 
gress request  the  appropriate  authority  to 
complete  reports  of  its  investigations  and 
surveys  as  soon  as  practicable  in  order  that 
action  may  be  taken  toward  classification 
by  this  Congress.  We  find  eight  proposals 
which  on  preliminary  examination  appear  to 
be  desirable  and  needful,  and  we  accordingly 
recommend  that  engineering  and  economic 
investigations  c'  survey  scope  be  made  in 
these  cases  with  a  view  to  developliig  projecU 
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and  flood  eontrol  program  ever  directed  by 
tba  Coograaa  of  the  Unltad  Statea.  Also,  the 
recent  subatantlal  supplemental  appropria- 
tion for  tha  Bureau  of  Reclamation  U  fur- 
ther evidence  of  tha  favorable  consideration 
that  la  being  given  to  aecaleratlng  the  poat- 
var  programa  of  reaourea  development. 

The  proJecU  committee  reafflrma  Ita  view 
that  thoa«  projects  Included  In  the  backlog 
BOW  auihortaed.  which  are  particularly  Im- 
portant and  of  Immediate  and  material  bene- 
flt  to  Induatry.  agriculture,  commerce  or  the 
welfare  of  the  people,  should  be  carried  for- 
ward as  expeditiously  as  may  be  compatible 
with  the  financial  ability  of  the  Nation.  It 
endorses  the  wishes  of  repreaentatlve  groups 
and  individuala  tor  tba  aarly  coaplctloo  of 
the  many  paB«iiff  attidlaa  «(  addltlcmal 
projccta  adToeated  so  that  thoaa  works  found 
to  be  ecoaoiBleally  justified  may  be  author- 
taad  and  eligible  for  appropriation  and  con- 
struction. It  la  the  sanae  of  the  committee 
that  In  general  recommended  projects  should 
be  antbortaed  without  undue  delay  upon 
complatlOB  of  tha  appropriate  agency's 
reports. 

The  committee  Is  concerned  by  the  deteri- 
oration In  numerous  completed  Federal  proJ-| 
ecu  In  that  maintenance  and  operation,  due 
to  lack  of  adequate  funda.  have  bean  eur- 
tftllad  to  a  dagrea  daatructive  of  the  orlgmal 
lB««Bt  ctf  Oongraaa.  It  la  the  belief  of  this 
eommlttce  that  tha  agonCT  whoae  duty  it  U 
to  maintain  and  or  oparau  any  completed 
public  work  should  raeommand  rt:iBelent 
funda  for  adequate  malataoance  and  opera- 


tion of  the  facility  and  that  tha  Congreaa 
of  the  United  States  Rhould  appropriate  such 
funds. 

In  conclualon.  your  commit tae  recommends 
thkt  tba  Natloaal  Rlvara  and  Harbors  Con- 
greaa vigorously  support  the  proeecuUon  of 
a  substantial  Federal  program  of  resource 
development  In  this  pcatwar  era  of  peace 
and  prosperity  In  order  that  our  country 
may  conttntta  to  be  strong  throughout  the 
uncertain  yaara  ahead 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Sid  Siureoif.  Cy\.a\rman. 

Nora  A.— A  project  which  baa  been  placed 
In  claaa  II.  III.  IV.  or  V  by  tha  committee 
may  be  reexamined  from  time  to  time.  uf>on 
due  application  and  the  strtMnlaalon  of 
matartal  avpplaatMntary  infonaattoB.  with  a 
view  to  advancing  lu  claaalflcatlon:  but  no 
project  will  be  reported  upon  by  the  com- 
mittee more  than  once  In  each  year. 

Non  B.— Attention  la  callad  to  the  fact 
that  when  a  project  U  once  put  In  dasa  I— 
endoraad.  such  status  continues  and  It  Is 
unneeeaaary  to  follow  up  at  subaequent  aes- 
atooa  with  new  appllcatlona.  All  proJecU 
andoraed  by  the  Ccngreaa.  upon  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  committee,  reuln  their 
statua  until  finally  constructed,  unless  such 
action  la  readnded  by  the  Congrsas,  and  the 
Congreaa  stands  pledged  to  do  everything 
poaalble  to  aMlst  In  reaching  that  goal. 

A^FKIfOUl    A 

(Letter  "HT  following  tbe  project  number 
Indlcatea  revision  of  a  prcvlotu  application  ) 
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CloMs'lt—Profeets  etasttfted  tu  mentorious 
llarltorloua    Thla  means  that  the  committee  bellevea  that  although  the  project  U  not  «u«clenUy  advanced  In  sutua  to  warrant  It* 
present  endorsement.  It  la  merltortow  end  open  for  further  conalderatl       by  the  committee. 
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Clast  IV — ProjecU  recommended  for  survey 

Recommended  for  Btirvey:  This  means  that  the  committee  bellevea  that  svif&clent  showing  on  behalf  of  the  project  has  been 
made  to  warrant  further  examination  In  the  form  of  an  adequate  survey  by  an  appropriate  agency  of  the  Federal  Government. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  AIME  J.  FORAND 

or  RBODI  ISLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  23.  1948 

Mr.  PORAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  Include  the 
following  letter  written  by  Hyman  H. 
Bookbinder,  of  New  York,  which  ap- 
peared In  the  Washington  Post  of  March 
22.  1948: 

The  dccuion  of  the  Senate  Finance  Com- 
mittee to  approve  a  HJBOOJOOOJOOO  income- 
tax  cut  la  another  sad  reminder  that  a  Preal- 
dentlal  election  year  Is  hardly  the  approprl- 
ate  time  foe  reallat.c  consideration  of  our 
domeatic  and  foreign  needs.  The  aamc  Con- 
gresa  which  takea  every  pain  to  cut  down 
appropriations  for  vital  governmental  activ- 
ities and  which  U  so  careful  to  weigh  heavily 
any  outlay  for  foreign  relief  Is  apparently 
prepared  unblushlngly  to  adopt  a  major  tax- 
reduction  program  It  Is  to  be  hoped  that 
tbe  Senate  will  reject  the  committee  recom- 
mendatlona  and  work  out  a  substantially  im- 
proved tax  program.  If  It  doea  not,  It  la  to 
be  hoped  that  the  President  will  forget  what 
year  It  Is  and  give  the  bill  a  resounding  veto. 

The  Senate  committee  recommendations 
represent  only  a  minor  mcdlflcatlon  of  the 
Knutaon  bUl  paaaed  earlier  this  year  by  the 
House.  Both  versions,  like  the  bUls  passed 
last  year,  still  merit  the  appraisal  of  "the 
wrong  kind  of  tax  reduction  at  the  wrong 
time." 

This  Is  not  the  time  for  heavy  tax  reduc- 
tion. The  aspect  of  the  Inflationary  poten- 
tial In  such  a  reduction  has  received  rather 
adequate  attention.  But  there  is  another 
oonslderatlon— perhape  more  psycholcglcal 
than  economic — which  demands  care  in  our 
tax  policies.  I  refer  to  oiu  obligations  under 
the  Marshall  plan.  While  Europe  waits  Im- 
patiently we  quibble  over  the  precise 
amounts  to  be  allotted.  WUl  it  not  be  quite 
clear  to  them,  as  It  should  be  to  us  at  home, 
that  a  major  consideration  in  paring  down 
ERP  funds  Is  to  permit  the  widest  possible 
margin  for  tax  relief? 

TV)  skimp  on  funds  and  then  reduce  taxes 
will  be  an  action  that  freedom-loving  people 
all  over  the  world  should  not  be  expected 
to  understand  or  appreciate.  There  Is  no 
way,  of  course,  of  determining  for  certain 
what  good  our  money  will  do  abroad.  It 
may  even  do  harm.  But  there  is  good  rea- 
son to  hope  that  our  aid  may  rebuild  Europe 
and  prevent  war.  A  few  billions  now  may 
well  prevent  the  expenditure  later  of  hun- 
dreds of  bllUona.  let  along  broken  Uvea, 
homes,  and  nations. 

If  the  timing  la  bad.  the  nattire  of  the 
proposed  tax  reduction  is  even  worse.  Al- 
though the  proposal  seems  to  give  the  great- 
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est  relief  to  the  lowest-Income  groups,  a 
more  careful  examination  reveals  that,  like 
the  original  Knutson  bill  last  year,  it  pro- 
Tides  a  terrific  bonanza  for  the  highest  brack- 
ets and  very  little  for  the  lowest  groups. 
This  may  seem  strange  for  a  bill  that  would 
reduce  taxes  by  12  6  percent  for  thoae  In  the 
lowest  brackets  and  only  5  for  those  in  the 
highest  brackets.  A  little  arithmetic,  how- 
ever, yields  the  following  results  for  a  tax- 
payer with  wife  and  two  children. 


Spendable  income  (after  Uxes) 

Net  Income 

Present 

Ferate 
prolKjssI 

Pert-ent 
kicnase 

n  400 

12.  m 

2,MU 

4.4J1 

•,138 

9«.ino 

•2.400 
ZWO 

4.MKI 

Kr» 
141,  m 

S.3 

13/100 

«,<JUO 

tiOfiUO 

w.ono 

MU),000 

3.2 
3.5 
&3 

2a,  1. 

61.3 

The  Senate  committee  recommendations 
would  increase  "take-home"  pay  for  the 
loweat  Income  groups  by  2  or  8  percent,  but 
by  as  much  as  81  percent  In  tbe  hlgl;est 
brackeU.  No  small  part  of  this  Incongruous 
result  Is  due  to  the  income-splitting  feature 
of  the  proposal.  There  may  be  good  reason 
for  giving  this  lopsided  type  of  relief — I  have 
yet  to  be  convinced — but  it  should  be  made 
clear  to  the  American  people  that -the  pres- 
ent bills  In  Congress  do  give  that  type  of 
relief.  The  common  Impression  that  the 
greatest  relief  Is  going  to  low  income  groups 
should  be  dlsspelled. 

If  the  time  Is  propitious  for  any  tax  re- 
lief at  this  time.  It  must  be  given  solely  to 
those  who  have  been  hardest  hit  by  the  rapid 
rise  m  the  cost  of  living.  All  that  Is  needed 
is  an  Increase  in  exemptions.  Such  a  tax 
reform  would  be  understandable  to  our  peo- 
ple at  home  and  to  the  millions  abroad  who 
wait  desperately  for  our  actiona  to  help 
them. 

Htman  H.  Bookbinder. 

New  Yobk. 


Statehood  for  Hawaii 


EDTTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GUY  CORDON 

OF   ORXGON 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Txtesday.  March  23  (leffislative  day  of 
Monday.  March  15).  1948 

Mr.  CORDON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In  the 
Appendix  of  the  Rscoro  an  editorial  en- 
titled "Statehood  for  Hawaii,"  published 
In  the  March  23,  1948,  issue  of  the  New 
York  Times. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

STATEHOOD   FOt   HAWAD 

During  the  last  13  years  five  congressional 
committees  have  visited  the  Hawaiian  Is- 
lands and  examined  the  qualifications  of 
their  600,000  citizens  for  statehood.  The 
majority  of  these  committeemen  have  voted 
favorably  for  such  action.  Latest  to  report. 
Is  Senator  Gut  Coxoon,  of  Oregon.  There 
seems  to  be  little  necessity  for  the  extended 
hearings  which  Senator  BtrrLza.  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Territories  and  Inrular 
AtTalrs,  has  In  view,  and  certainly  little  reason 
for  delay — if  hearings  are  to  be  held — In  be- 
ginning them.  The  favorable  Hotise  action 
oi  Ust  summer  will  be  nullified  unless  favor- 
able Senate  action  is  also  taken  at  this  term 
of  the  Bightletb  Congress. 

Hawaii  would  be  a  new  State  of  which  all 
Americans  could  be  proud.  In  these  beauti- 
ful Islands  east  has  met  west  In  a  mingling 
of  races  and  ciUtures  that  has  been  gcxx]  for 
both.  Its  cltlsens  are  orderl/.  prosperous, 
and  progressive.  Fast  transportation  baa 
made  invalid  one  of  the  former  principal 
arguments  against  admlaslon — tlie  distance 
from  the  mainland.  That  2.400  mUea  Is  only 
7  hours  as  the  fast  transport  planes  fly. 
Over  85  percent  of  Its  estlnuted  520.000  In- 
habitants are  citizens  of  the  United  States. 
The  noncltizens  are  mostly  elderly  or  middle- 
aged  Japanese  who  have  spent  most  of  their 
adult  lives  in  the  Islands  and  would  be  citi- 
zens did  our  laws  not  bar  them  from  taking 
the  oath.  They  proved  during  the  war  that 
noncitlzenship  was  not  a  bar  to  loyalty. 

In  the  House  debate  last  summer  Repre- 
sentative Welch,  of  California,  expressed  the 
basic  principle  that  should  motivate  debate 
on  the  Hawaiian  statehood  issue,  and  on  the 
question,  too.  of  some  of  our  other  offfhore 
possessions,  such  as  Guam,  Samoa,  Puerto 
Rico,  and  the  Virgin  Islands.  He  ga'.d:  "The 
granting  of  statehood  to  Hawaii  v?lll  be  a 
notice  to  freemen  everywhere  that  wher- 
ever the  American  flag  flies  democracy  shall 
prevail." 


Legislation  for  Gold  Star  Wives  and  Their 
Children 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  OLIN  E.  TEAGUE 

or  TKXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  18.  1948 

Mr.  TEAGUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe 
that  our  Nation  has  been  generous  in 
providing  educational  and  training  bene- 
nts  for  the  veterans  of  World  War  II.  I 
think  it  was  proper  to  assist  these  men 
and  women  who  had  their  schooling  in- 
terrupted by  service  in  the  armed  forces. 


ii 
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•i 


Also 
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and  t  le  Nation  as  a  whole  will  be  bene- 
fited <  ue  to  the  fact  that  these  Individu- 
als hi  ve  acquired  skills  and  professions 
whtd  will  enable  them  to  render  more 
fshi^e  services. 

widows  and  children  of  our  de- 
servicemen  have  not  been  pro- 
for  so  generously.  In  most  In- 
■tanc's.  the  war  widow  has  one  or  two 
small  children  to  support  and  on  a  pen- 
sion of  $78  per  month  for  herself  and 
child,  her  problem  appears  Impossible  of 
soluUin  during  these  periods  of  high 
prleai .  They  have  had  to  resort  to  using 
famil; '  savings  which  they  had  hoped  to 
nae  f<»r  their  children's  education. 

As  k  member  of  the  Veterans'  Affairs 
Comn  Littee.  I  have  observed  the  fine  man- 
ner ir  which  the  officers  of  the  Gold  Star 
Wive;  of  America  have  represented  these 
war  ^/Idows.  I  wish  to  commend  Mrs. 
liarii  Jordan,  founder  and  past  national 
pcwMent  of  the  Gold  Star  Wives  and 
prese  it  executive  director,  for  her  efforts 
in  su(  cessfully  organizing  this  group  and 
for  p  esenting  the  group's  views  on  leg- 
lslati(  in  to  members  of  the  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs Committee. 

Otl  er  oficers  of  the  Gold  Star  Wives 
have  Meo  most  helpful,  and  I  trust  Mrs. 
Ruth  Dutcher.  national  president,  and 
the  ether  cfBcers  will  be  successful  in 
their  continued  efforts  to  provide  some 
meas  ire  of  security  for  widows  and  chil- 
dren of  deceased  servicemen. 

Mr  Speaker,  it  is  my  belief  that  all  of 
W del  Ire  to  see  our  children  properly  edu- 
nted  and  cared  for.  Those  men  who 
were  tilled  in  World  War  II  cannot,  of 
cours ;.  fulfill  this  desire,  but  we  who  did 
return  from  the  senrtce  can  provide  the 
legisl:  tion  which  will  assist  these  widows 
and  c  illdren.  I  will  continue  to  support 
the  1  gislation  I  introduced  during  the 
first  session  of  the  Eightieth  Congress 
to  prnide  educational  benefits  to  these 
depei  dents  of  deceased  servicemen. 

Mr  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
rema  -ks  in  the  Rscoro.  I  wish  to  include 
the  r(  suits  of  a  national  survey  made  by 
the  r  ational  headquarters  of  the  Gold 
Star  '  Vives  of  America.  505  Fifth  Avenue. 
New  Ifork.  N.  Y..  regarding  the  present 
flnan  ;ia]  difflculties  of  our  war  widows 
and  their  children; 
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/  ppt^ozlmately  1.000  war  widows  filled  out 
questl  mnalres  and  mailed  them  in  to  Na- 
headquarters  of  the  Gold  Star  Wives  in 
"York  City  to  complete  the  first  Nation- 
siirvey  of  the  tribulations  and  the  hopes 
women  whose  husbands  fought  and 
World  War  H. 

ns  were  received  from  45  of  the  48 

from  which  42  percent  of  the  widows 

living  In  cities  of  over  250.000.  24  percent 

cltin  of  under  250.000.  and  34  percent  in 

:owns. 

average  age  of  the  widow  of  World  War 

years.     If  she  is  working,  her  weekly 

average  $33  per  week. 

Altta|ough  most  of  the  women  without  chll- 

employed.  only  21  percent  of  the 

I  with  children  are  working  outside  the 

Of   that  21   percent.   15  percent  ars 

ed  full  time,  and  8  percent  part  time. 

79  percent  are  of  the  opinion  that 

ill  not  go  to  work  imtU  their  chUdren 


average  total  monthly  Income  (from 

ces.  Including  Government  compen- 

natlonal   service   life   Insurance,  so- 

.  and  salary)  of  the  women  with 


soirees. 


no  children  Is  1313  per  month.  The  average 
total  monthly  Income  of  a  war  widow  with 
one  ehUd  to  H*  ton  than  that  amo\int — IISB 
pm  month.  H«r«  it  must  be  pointed  out  that 
these  averages  include  salary  or  wages  earned 
by  the  widow.  A  widow  not  working,  of 
course,  would  receive  MO  per  month  from 
the  Government  for  herself;  and  118  per 
month  for  her  first  chUd  In  addition  those 
war  widows  who  ware  Itoted  as  beneficiaries 
receive  Insurance  bsnaAtB  ranging  up  to  855. 10 
per  month.  Social -security  benefits  may 
range  from  a  few  dollars  only  up  to  about  840 
for  widow  with  one  child.  (Many  war  widows 
have  been  denied  social  security  benefits  be- 
cause of  certain  tecbnlcalltles  in  the  present 
Uw.) 

Applying  the  figures  received  to  an  ap- 
proximate total  of  105.000  war  widows,  the 
stirvey  revealed  that  81.750  war  widows 
throughout  the  country  feel  that  they  would 
benefit  through  taking  the  educational  ad- 
vantages of  the  Serviceman's  Readjustment 
Act  of  1044 — If  those  beneflu  are  extended 
to  war  widows  In  this  Oongreea.  Of  this 
number,  the  greatest  majority — a  total  of 
52.650 — which  to  enroll  for  a  quick  occupa- 
tional training  course      (S?e  table  I  below.) 

A  stirprlslngly  large  number  of  war 
widows — 77.700  of  them — were  found  to  be 
desirous  of  the  opportunity  of  obtaining 
Oovemment  guaranteed  loans  Most  of 
these  women,  a  total  of  57.750.  are  looking 
forward  to  the  security  which  owning  their 
own  homes  would  provide.  (See  table  II  be- 
low.) 

Present  ages  of  all  gold-star  children  were 
tabulated  from  the  survey  In  order  to  deter- 
mine the  number  of  children  who  would  be 
of  college  age  during  each  year.  Approxi- 
mately 1.000  are  of  college  age  at  the  present 
time.  Table  III  (below)  shews  the  number 
of  children  who  will  attain  college  age  each 
year  until  1965.  and  the  estimated  cost  to 
the  Government  If  up  to  4  years  of  college 
were  granted  to  all  the  children  of  men  who 
died  In  service. 

Much  of  the  Information  complied  has 
already  been  presented  to  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentative. 

T.\BL«  I — Number  of  trar  widoics  throughout 
United  States  who  would  take  advantage 
of  educational  benefits  if  made  available 


Nombrrofwar 
widows 

Total 

Without 
children 

With 
children 

1.  Quick    orrapatiooal 
fraialikK  ooons..... 

:.  Full  eedsfi  asons 
b>sdhutadefBee._ 

3.  Com  plpte  roilpRf  be- 
gun previously 

9,000 
8.000 

:9.1W 
7.1» 

33,  UU 
13.980 
1S.1W 

Total  wektairrd- 
Dcationai  ben- 
efits   

KKlOO 
9,500 

41. 2» 
13,750 

81.730 

4.  WooM  not  take  any 
wlvaatafB  o(  edu- 
atknal     benefits 
undw  bOl 

23,330 

Total  war  wid- 
ows.  

£0.000 

fi^OOO 

lOJ^OOO 

Tablz  n. — War  widows  interested  in  obtain- 
ing Government-guaranteed  loans 

Number  who  desire  opportunity  of 
obtaining  small  loans  to— 

1.  Go  Into  business 19.050 

2.  Purchase  their  own  homes..     5"/.  750 

Total   desiring   loan   privi- 
lege of  GI  bill 77.700 

S.  Would  not  take  advantage  of 

loan  beneflu 27.300 

Total  war  widows 105.  OCO 


Tails  HI. — Number  of  "Gold  Star"  children 
who  will  attain  college  age  each  year  from 
294S  to  19«5  and  estimated  cost  to  Gov- 
ern merit  for  each  year 
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S»S"P 
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xon 

X«0 
XOOD 
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1X808 

1X088 

1.000 

i<Ha. 

fXMX8D8 

nyran 

1949 

xsoxoos 

Ujim% 

13  yean 

Uyran 

lOflO 

1981 

1908 

xaox808 
x«xo« 

nysan 

IX  yean 

1983 ^ 

IflM 

7.08X008 
7.88X008 

lljrtan 

IKS 

Ml  MX  818 

10  yevs. ....... 

I9U 

IXOIXOM 

9  yeart. .,„._.. 

1087 

MlMX8n 

8y«an 

I8B8 

1909 

91,88X888 

81.08X088 

•  yaais 

tywfs.... 

4  yean 

3  ycsfs. ........ 

190O 

1911 

1901 

1901 

M.ani088 
max  888 

tyvan. ........ 

1904 

IX  Ml  808 

I  >«ar.. ........ 

1003 

XMX008 

Total  ^tl- 
msted 
enst    of 
H.     R. 

Total  num- 
b  f  r  o  ( 
roM-ttar 
cWldrai.. 

NX  008 

33X00X800 

Federal  Aid  for  Schools  Will  Strenftben 
America  at  the  Roots 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  BROOKS  HAYS 

or   AKKANS.\S 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesdau,  March  23,  1948 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
finest  short  statements  on  the  purpose  of 
education  I  ever  heard  was  that  of  my 
old  friend  hi  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. Dr.  Will  W.  Alexander.  He  put 
It  about  like  this:  "A  man  cannot  live 
long  enough  to  learn  all  he  has  to  know 
jiist  to  live.  Some  things  he  must  in- 
herit from  the  race."  It  Is  this  effort 
by  society  to  provide  for  the  survival 
needs  of  its  youth  by  transmitting  hu- 
man experience  that  produces  our  vast 
educational  system.  We  must  not  let 
anything  happen  to  it.  It  has  been 
brought  to  our  attention  over  and  over 
again  that  many  localities  cannot  pro- 
vide adequately,  on  available  revenues, 
for  a  proper  educational  .standard.  The 
Federal  Government  must-come  to  their 
assistance.  The  importance  of  mass 
education  in  the  creation  and  main- 
tenance of  a  sound  society  is  well  stated 
by  Woodrow  Wll.^on  in  these  words: 

When  I  look  back  on  the  processes  of 
history,  when  I  survey  the  genesis  of  Amer- 
ica, I  see  this  written  on  every  page:  That 
the  nations  are  renewed  from  the  bottom, 
not  from  the  top;  that  the  genius  tliat 
springs  up  from  the  ranlts  of  unknown  men 
Is  the  genius  which  renews  the  growth  and 
energy  of  the  people.  Everything  I  know 
about  history,  every  bit  of  experience  and 
otMcrvatlon  that  has  contributed  to  my 
thought  has  confirmed  me  in  the  conviction 
that  the  real  wisdom  of  human  life  Is  com- 
pounded out  of  the  experience  of  ordinary 
men.  The  utility,  the  vitality,  the  fruitage 
of  life  does  not  come  from  the  top  to  the 
bottom:  It  cames  like  the  natural  growth 
of  a  great  tree,  from  the  soil,  up  through  the 
trunk  Into  the  branches  to  the  foliage  and 
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tlM  fruit.  The  great  struggling  unknown 
DMMses  of  the  men  who  are  the  base  of 
everything,  are  the  dynamic  force  that  Is 
UftUig  the  levels  of  society.  A  nation  is  as 
groat  and  only  as  great,  as  her  rank  and  file. 


Little  Totalitariano 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  A.  GRANT 

or   INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVlfe 

Tuesday.  March  23.  1948 

Mr.  GRANT  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Speaker, 
a  few  days  ago  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means  felt  it  necessary  to  adopt  the 
following  resolution: 

Whereas  the  Department  of  State  has 
drafted  and  sponsored  a  charter  for  an  in- 
ternational trade  organization;  and 

Whereas  this  proposed  charter  has  been 
presented  to  a  large  number  of  other  nations 
and  its  acceptance  by  them  has  been  urged 
by  the  officials  of  the  State  Department;  and 

Whereas  the  effort  and  leadership  in  this 
undertaking  on  the  part  of  the  executive 
branch  of  the  United  States  Government 
could  be  Interpreted  by  other  nations  as  an 
assurance  of  acceptance  on  the  part  of  the 
legislative  branch  of  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment: Therefore  be  it 

Resolved.  That  any  action  of  the  President 
or  the  Department  of  State  prior  to  the  con- 
sideration by  Congress  of  the  International 
Trade  Organization  shall  not.  Insofar  as  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  is  concerned,  be  construed 
as  a  commitment  by  the  United  States  to 
accept  all  or  any  of  the  (trovlsions  of  the 
proposed  charter. 

This  charter.  If  submitted  tn  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee,  will  receive,  solely  on  Its 
merits,  the  same  careful  attention  and  con- 
sideration given  to  any  measure  brought 
before  It. 

Following  the  adoption  of  that  reso- 
lution the  Wall  Street  Journal  carried 
the  following  editorial,  whiciuwinted  out 
the  timeliness  of  that  action  and  the 
worth  of  the  committee's  resolution: 
LrrruE  totautakians 

The  Ways  and  Means  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  did  a  very  useful 
thing  when  it  passed  a  resolution  serving 
notice  that  any  International  trade  or- 
ganization approved  at  the  Habana  Con- 
ference, now  in  its  final  stages,  will  have  to 
be  ratified  by  Congress  before  it  becomes 
binding  on  this  country. 

Mr.  Cromley  of  this  newspaper's  staff  re- 
cently wrote  from  Habana  that  there  really 
were  two  conferences  at  Habana  There 
were  the  (MOclal  sessions  which  gave  lip 
service  to  the  cause  of  removing  restrictions 
to  the  movement  of  goods  from  one  country 
to  another.  But  there  were  unofficial,  be- 
hind-the-scenes sessions  which  were  vir- 
tually a  school  teaching  new  methods  of  con- 
trolling and  channeling  international  com- 
merce. 

The  result  of  this  is  that  the  ITO  Charter 
is  likely  to  come  out  of  Habana  expressing 
some  noble  aspirations  but  at  the  same  time 
so  full  of  exceptions  that  the  net  result  is 
to  make  respectable  the  very  restrictive 
practices  which  It  started  out  to  abolish. 

So  long  as  large  trading  nations — the  out- 
standing example  Is  Great  Britain — insist  on 
retaining  a  centrally  managed  economy  there 
can  be  no  free  movement  of  goods.  To  be- 
lieve that  there  can  be  Is  no  more  sensible 
than   to   believe   you  can   quarantine   your 


house  and  still  allow  people  to  come  and 
go  as  they  please.  Internal  economic  con- 
trols require  external  controls;  centrally  con- 
trolled production  requires  centrally  con- 
trolled Importing  and  exporting. 

From  these  experiments  in  totalitarianism 
there  is  a  more  immediate  danger.  That 
danger  is  that  they  will  be  an  obstacle  to 
the  unity  of  action  which  western  Europe 
must  have  If  it  is  to  save  itself  eitber  with 
or  without  American  assistance. 

It  Is  all  very  well  for  foreign  ministers  to 
meet  and  sign  solemn  agreements  of  co- 
operation, and  we  do  not  mean  to  say  that 
it  is  not  a  hopeful  sign.  But  how  much  co- 
cperation  can  there  be  among  nations  which 
live  behind  an  economic  Iron  curtain  which 
is  lifted  only  to  contribute  to  the  ideas  and 
purposes  of  the  central  planners? 

The  Russian  idea  of  cooperation  Is  for 
other  nations  to  do  as  the  Russians  tell 
them.  And  from  the  Russians'  point  of  view 
they  are  absolutely  logical:  if  they  did  any- 
thing else  they  would  have  to  make  con- 
cessions and  the  concessions  would  be  bound 
to  Interfere  with  what  the  Russians  had 
planned.    So  they  brook  no  such  nonsense. 

In  its  program  of  management  Britain 
must  attempt  to  protect  its  currency  and  to 
use  that  currency  as  an  instrument  of  man- 
agement. So  we  read  in  the  New  York  Times 
of  Friday  in  a  Paris  dispatch  from  its  able 
correspondent.  Mr.  Hoffman: 

"A  growing  body  of  opinion  in  the  State 
Department  and  In  the  continental  govern- 
ments sees  the  British  struggle  to  defend 
sterling  as  the  greatest  menace,  outside  com- 
munism Itself,  to  the  success  of  the  Euro- 
pean recovery  program." 

Unless  these  experiments  In  little  totali- 
tarianism are  abandoned,  the  power  that  Is 
expert  in  totalltarlar  methods,  and  which 
is  ruthless  enough  co  use  them,  will  taKe 
over.  Not  all  the  dollars  and  men  In  Amer- 
ica win  stop  or  even  delay  the  process. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HOMER  R.  JONES 

or   WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  23,  1948 

Mr.  JONES  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  Include  the  fol- 
lowing statement: 

STATEMENT  OF  HOMES  R.  JONES,  MEMBES  OF 
CONGRESS,  FTR':T  DISTRICT,  STATE  OF  WASH- 
INGTON, ON  GREEN -DtrWAMISH  RIVEH  FLOOD- 
CONTROL  PROJECT  TO  THE  PROJECTS  COMMIT- 
TEE OF  THE  NATIONAL  RIVERS  AND  HARBORS 
CONGRESS,  WASHINGTON,  D.  C,  MARCH   18,  1948 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  com- 
mittee. 1  consider  It  a  privilege  to  be  per- 
mitted opportunity  to  appear  before  an  Im- 
portant committee  of  the  National  Rivers 
and  Harbors  Congress.  This  organization  is 
Important  to  me  and  to  all  the  citizens  of 
our  country  because  it  represents  the  best 
of  democracy  In  actual  practice.  Our  kind 
Of  government  is  predicated  upon  the  ability 
of  the  American  people  to  express  themselves 
through  mediums  of  concerted  action  such 
as  is  Inherent  in  the  organization  and  pro- 
cedure of  this  congress.  The  people  of  the 
many  communities  here  find  opportunity  to 
express  their  local  community  needs  and  find 
listening  ears  and  helpful  hands  which  later 
will  instrument  commimity  wishes  In  terms 
of  action  which  eventually  come  directly  to 
the  attention  of  the  United  States  Congress. 
I  can  conceive  of  ao  better  way  in  whlcb 


properly  our  democratic  government  can  and 
should  function.  Therefore,  It  is  a  privilege 
to  me  to  be  present,  not  only  t>ecause  I  come 
representing  the  expressed  opinion  of  the 
citizens  of  my  community  of  Seattle  on  a 
project  which  will  have  important  considera- 
tion in  this  conimlttee's  deliberations,  but 
equally  because  my  appearance  here  affords 
the  opportunity  to  give  expression  to  my 
high  opinion  and  regard  for  the  great  work 
that  has  been  accomplished  by  the  National 
Rivers  and  Hart>ofs  Congress. 

I  should  like,  too,  to  voice  a  simple  tribute 
to  the  cooperative  effort  of  another  imporiabt 
quasi-public  organization  whose  efforts  in 
every  regard  are  closely  related  to  the  work»t)f 
this  Congress.  I  make  special  reference  to 
the  various  chambers  of  commerce  who  in 
orderly  fashion  play  an  Important  part  in 
giving  more  official  presentation  of  commu- 
nity needs.  I  am  aware  of  thelmportant  part 
that  the  Seattle  Chamber  of  Cximmerce,  from 
the  city  which  I  represent  In  the  Congress, 
has  played  In  connection  with  the  project 
upon  which  I  desire  to  speak  briefly. 

Those  of  us  In  the  city  of  Seattle  and  The 
near  environments  have  for  many  years  been 
Interested  in  a  program  for  protecting  the 
Green  River  Valley  from  disastrous  floods  and 
a  project  which  would  result  In  the  Improve- 
ment of  the  Duwamlsh  River  In  the  Interests 
of  navigation.  The  Duwamish  River  is  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  Green  River,  the  name 
changing  In  the  lower  reaches  of  the  river  as 
it  flows  into  Elliott  Bay,  one  arm  of  Puget 
Sound.  While  the  majority  of  my  presenta- 
tion win  deal  with  ^he  necessity  for  the 
flood-control  aspects  of  this  project,  since  the 
navigation  features  are  located  in  the  imme- 
diate vicinity  of  the  industrial  area  of  Hxe 
city  of  Seattle.  I  will  discuss  first  what  Is 
eventually  desired  In  the  Interest  of  naviga- 
tion. I  am  quite  aware  that  this  portion  of 
the  whole  project  will  be  delayed  Ijecauee  at 
this  time  there  has  been  only  inadequate 
evidence  accumulated  on  river  channel  im- 
provement of  the  Duwamish  waterway  with- 
in the  limits  of  economic  feasibility.  Tbe 
city  of  Seattle  has  grown  rapidly  In  the  years 
immediately  preceding  and  during  the  war. 
Many  new  Industries  have  t>een  established 
within  the  city  and  its  environs.  Industrial 
sites  have  become  expanded  at  such  a  rate 
that  now  large  Industries  desiring  to  locate 
In  Seattle  find  It  extremely  difficult  to  acquire 
space  for  their  plants.  The  Seattle  Planning 
Commission  has  been  deeply  concerned  re- 
garding this  lack  of  space  and  has  surveyed 
repeatedly  during  recent  years  the  city  areas 
to  determine  which  can  be  adapted  for  this 
Industrial  purpose  The  Seattle  Industrial 
Planning  Commission  has  played  an  Impor- 
tant part  under  the  Insistent  leadership  of 
Mayor  William  C.  Devln  in  bringing  this  proj- 
ect continually  to  the  attention  of  the  val- 
ley communities  which  are  directly  affected, 
and  to  the  many  community,  agricultural, 
and  Industrial  groups  whose  combined  and 
coordinated  efforts  have  resulted  in  favorable 
recommendation  of  this  project  by  the  dis- 
trict engineer  Insofar  as  the  flood-control 
features  are  Involved. 

These  surveys  Indicate  that  the  best  lo- 
cality for  future  Industrial  expansion  Is  along 
the  i  Duwamish  River,  a  river  which  mean- 
ders back  and  forth  across  a  broad  valley, 
cutting  into  areas  which  would  be  admirably 
suitable  for  Industrial  development,  reducing 
the  land  area  to  such  an  extent  that  Indus- 
tries presently  cannot  occupy  the  irregular 
plots  advantageovisly.  The  Planning  Com- 
mission has  tentatively  indicated  the  course 
which  they  desire  the  river  to  follow  and  have 
submiited  a  plan  to  the  district  engineer  of 
the  Department  of  the  Army  which  would 
straighten  the  course  of  the  river  and  pro- 
vide adequate  opportunities  for  Industrial 
expansion  commensurate  with  the  city  of 
Seattle's  ever-increasing  needs.  As  I  have 
already  stated,  however,  this  is  part  of  the 
long-range  program  for  Improvement  of  tlM 
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liver  Valley,  and  I  bring  It  to  the  at- 
ttnttOT  of  thla  committee  only  because  It  has 
•n  tmi  QTtant  future  bearing  upon  the  other 
aspect  of  the  development  which  I  am  sure 
vUl  Ml  ure  a  more  immediate  and  favorable 
•etlOB  by  the  Congress. 

Befo  e  the  Oreen  River  Vafley  may  be  fully 
utUlzeil  for  either  Industrial  or  agricultural 
purpofl  ts,  floods,  which  periodically  cover  the 
valley  Boor,  must  be  controlled.  The  flood 
problem  has  long  been  ecqgnlzed  by  Seattle 
and  th ;  nearby  communities,  but  the  magni- 
tude o  solving  the  problem  has  been  beyond 
the  CO  [lectlve  financial  means  of  the  local 
agencli  s.  In  1933  and  1935  requests  for  a  pre- 
Umina  y  examination  recommending  a  full 
survey  were  submitted  to  the  Seattle  district 
of  the  Corps  of  Engineers.  The  basic  law  es- 
tatkUal;  tng  the  existing  Federal  flood-control 
policy  Mksaed  on  June  22.  1936.  authorized  a 
prelim  nary  examination  and  survey  of  the 
Oreen  River  Valley.  A  preliminary  examina- 
tion r  port  was  completed  In  1937.  and  In 
June  ii  1938  the  Chief  of  Engineers  of  the 
Dtpartment  of  the  Army  ordered  a  detailed 
survey  Studies  of  the  project  were  sus- 
pendf ( I.  However,  during  the  war.  and  were 
not  ret  umed  again  until  the  past  year.  Many 
of  the  Ideas  originally  advanced  have  now 
been  reconsidered  and  revalued,  resulting  In 
a  reco  nmendatlon  by  Col.  L.  H.  Hewitt,  dis- 
trict e  Qglneer  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers,  for 
con.str  action  of  a  flood-control  storage  dam 
and  n  servolr  at  Eagle  Gorge  In  the  upper 
basin   }f  Oreen  River. 

In  <  stlmatlng  the  Hood -control  benefits. 
It  was  assumed  that  the  existing  agricultural 
econoiiy  of  that  potentially  rich  valley  would 
not  cliange.  except  that  with  flood  control 
more  caluable  crops  could  be  grown.  The 
pnncl  )al  project  benefits,  according  to  the 
Miiflnf  er's  report — those  resulting  from  flood 
flontro  — are,  therefore,  not  based  upon  any 
specul  itlve  change  In  land  utilization  from 
agrtcu  tural  to  industrial  use.  Those  of  us 
In  SeaUle  certainly  recognize  the  possibility 
at  exti  nslve  industrial  expansion  In  the  lower 
•r«u  >f  this  valley,  however,  which  may  in 
the  future  yield  grerter  returns  than  those 
to  be  I  lerived  from  agriculture.  The  current 
study  >f  flood-control  benefits  has  been  made 
on  the  assumption  that  the  agricultural  econ- 
omy V  111  govern  and.  consequently,  the  re- 
loeatlc  n  of  the  river  for  Improved  navigation 
purpoea  has  not  been  recommended  by  the 
dlstrlc  i  engineer  and  will  unquestionably  be 
delaye]  for  an  indefinite  time. 

In  connection  with  the  engineer's  recom- 
mendi  tlons.  public  hearings  were  held  to  de- 
termli  e  the  wishes  of  local  Interests.  At  a 
hearln ;  In  Seattle  on  the  27tb  of  February 
1947.  he  Eagle  Oorge  Dam  was  presented 
as  on'  of  the  j)Ossiblllties  for  controlling 
floods  In  the  Green  River  Valley.  Repre- 
sented at  that  hearing  were  all  of  the  prin- 
cipal lommunltles  and  many  governmental 
agencl  » — the  United  States  Forest  Service, 
tlM  Btreau  of  Reclamation,  the  United  States 
Flah  a  id  Wildlife  Service,  the  United  BUtea 
OMbii  leal  Survey,  the  State  of  Washlni^ton 
Dipan  mttit  of  conservation  and  Develop- 
ment. :he  Seattle  Chamber  of  Conunerce.  the 
8eatt!«  Engineer  Department,  and  the  King 
Count  '  Engineer's  OOce.  All  of  these  com- 
munlt  '  and  agency  representatives  voiced 
appro^  kl  of  a  storage  dam  at  the  Eagle  Gorge 
alte. 

I  aci  happy  to  know  that  the  project  Is 
well  or  Its  way  toward  realisation.  We  should 
bear  1 1  mind,  however,  that  In  reality  the 
projec  is  stUl  In  an  advanced  planning  atafe. 
and  tl  lat  it  has  not  been  reviewed  by  the 
Board  of  Engineers  and  Chief  of  Engineers 
in  Waihlngton.  and  has  not  been  adopted 
nor  ap  woved  by  the  United  States  Congress. 
I  am  onfldent.  however,  that  the  Chief  of 
■iflni  era  wUl  reconunend  it  to  the  Congrsas 
tmt  th  It  tbe  Congress  will  approve  thla  proj- 
aet.  i  (tar  approval,  a  period  of  S  years  win 
fea  raq  lUrad  bafora  completion— a  years  wUl 


be  needed  for  more  detailed^  site  Investiga- 
tions, model  studies,  design  of  special  fea- 
tures, and  preparation  of  the  final  contract 
plans  and  specifications — 3  years  will  prob- 
ably be  the  minimum  construction  time — 
and  allowing  for  normal  congressional  pro- 
cedures. If  everything  goes  forward  from  the 
time  of  recommendation  and  approval,  the 
Eagle  Gorge  Dam  could  not  be  completed 
until  at  least  19&5. 

The  total  estlmatec!  cost  of  the  project  Is 
•16.000.000.  which  Includes  the  dam  and  all 
of  Its  appurtenances — the  reservoir  lands,  re- 
location of  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad, 
which  presently  cuts  across  the  anticipated 
reservoir  area,  and  relocation  of  other  exist- 
ing facilities.  The  total  annual  cost  of  the 
project,  including  Interest,  amortization  of 
the  Investment  over  a  period  of  50  yeara, 
and  operation  and  maintenance  expenses  has 
been  computed  to  be  approximately  9734.000. 
Of  this  amount.  $80,000  Is  estimated  (or  op- 
eration and  maintenance  and  the  remainder 
Is  for  retirement  of  the  investment 

The  total  benefits,  as  far  as  they  can  at 
this  time  be  computed,  will  amount  to  ap- 
proximately 9819,000  annually.  It  Is  esti- 
mated that  9465.000  annually  will  be  derived 
by  prevention  of  tangible  flood  darnages. 
Three  hundred  and  fourteen  thousand  dol- 
lars Is  anticipated  from  Increased  agricul- 
tural returns,  and  the  commercial  estimates 
of  benefits  to  be  derived  from  the  Increased 
flow  in  the  lower  channel,  which  will  result 
from  the  building  of  the  dam  and  creation 
of  a  large  reservoir.  Is  estimated  to  be  $40,000. 

It  Is  Interesting  to  note  that  these  com- 
puted benefits  exceed  the  project  costs  by 
approximately  985.0OO  a  ye.^.  without  taking 
Into  account  the  benefits  "vhich  may  In  the 
future  be  derived  by  changing  the  present 
land  use  from  agricultural  to  Industrial  and 
the  monetary  benefit  of  any  prospective  fu- 
ture use  of  storage  for  municipal  water  sup- 
plies and  Irrigation.  As  I  have  already  stated, 
the  primary  purpose  of  the  present  project 
Is  flood  control,  and  the  project  works  can 
be  wholly  Justified  by  the  resulting  flood- 
control  benefits  alone.  In  this  connection,  I 
should  like  further  to  say  that  damages  of 
large  proportion-^  have  been  suffered  In  this 
valley.  The  floods  of  1933  and  December  of 
1946  are  the  greatest  that  have  occurred  In 
recent  times,  although  last  year  what  was 
considered  a  more  or  less  minor  flood  con- 
dition resulted  In  an  estimated  monetary 
loss  of  more  than  a  million  and  a  quarter 
dollars.  The  great  flood  in  1933  rorered 
about  13  800  acres,  or  more  than  21  square 
miles.  The  flood  In  1946  covered  approxi- 
mately 12.200  acres,  or  nearly  19  square 
miles.  Estimating  these  damages  on  a  194? 
price  basis,  the  property  damage  and  agri- 
cultural loss  has  been  more  than  93.0O0.0C0. 

It  is  further  Interesting  to  recognize  the 
present  land  use  In  the  valley.  Crops  grown 
there  are  those  largely  associated  with  truck 
gardening — asparagxis.  beans,  beets,  cherries, 
table  vegetables — although  more  than  6.000 
acres  are  devoted  to  pasture  and  an  addition- 
al 1.500  acres  yearly  lie  In  summer  fallow. 
When  flood  protection  Is  afforded  changes 
would  most  certainly  occur  In  the  use  of 
the  valley  land.  Area  of  brushland  would  bs 
reduced  by  half,  pasture  would  be  reduced  by 
at  least  one-third,  and  acreages  of  other  low- 
yield  crope  would  be  redticed.  On  the  other 
hand  acreages  In  bulbs,  truck,  berries,  and 
other  high  yield  would  be  Increased.  In  fact, 
no  one  can  accurately  foretell  just  what  the 
crop  pattern  would  eventually  become.  But 
based  on  opinions  of  agriculttural  experts  fa- 
miliar with  the  area  as  to  lU  eventual  and 
probable  use.  It  has  been  estUnatod  that  net 
annual  rates  from  these  lands  would  Increase 
from  the  present  9707.000  to  91.787.000.  The 
difference  is  91.080.000.  This  is  obviously  a 
great  monetary  benefit  to  be  derived  from 
completion  of  this  project. 

There  are  other  benefits.  The  Green  River 
fumlahea  a  perfect  ^wwnlng  ground  for  both 


commercial  and  sports  fish.  The  present 
spawning  areas  are  in  the  waters  between 
Auburn  and  Newaukum  Creek  and  In  the 
Big  Soos  Creek  where  the  State  of  Washing- 
ton now  operates  a  25-pond  hatchery,  the 
largest  now  operated  by  the  State.  The  sal- 
mon spawned  in  these  areas  contribute  sub- 
stantially to  the  Puget  Sound  commercial 
catch  and  the  steelhead  and  trout  hatched 
In  the  area  make  Green  River  one  of  the  best 
spKjrts-tishlng  streams  in  the  region.  The 
Washington  State  Department  of  Fisheries 
estimated  that  the  wholesale  value  of  com- 
mercial salmon  originating  in  Green  River 
amounted  to  more  than  $400,000  in  1946. 
This  value  would  be  substantially  Increased 
when  the  project  la  completed  and  a  sus- 
tained flow  is  preserved  In  the  lower  Duwam- 
lah  River 

I  should  speak  some  few  words  about  the 
dam  and  control  works  in  this  connection, 
particularly  as  they  are  designed  to  provide 
a  desirable  fiow  In  all  seasons.  The  dam  has 
beeii  designed  slightly  curved  In  places.  The 
length  along  its  crest  will  be  640  feet — at  the 
bottom.  100  feet.  The  ungated  spillway  has 
been  designed  to  pass  a  flood  of  145.000 
second-feet.  The  outlet  works  consists  of  a 
ao-foot-diameter  ooncrete-lined  tunnel.  At 
its  downstream  end  are  three  102-Inch  reg- 
ulating valves  which  will  permit  passage  of 
bank-full  flows  during  early  phases  of  any 
storm,  so  that  most  of  the  reservoir  capacity 
will  remain  for  store-crest  flows.  This  is  of 
extreme  importance  with  reference  to  fish- 
eries. Under  existing  conditions  summer 
stream  flow  sometimes  becomes  so  small  that 
the  fish  population — returning  salmon  and 
steelhead.  growing  fingerlings,  and  trout  are 
killed  In  great  numbers. 

Particularly  In  the  dry  summer  period, 
the  damage  la  aggravated  by  pollution  re- 
sulting from  sewage  and  industrial  water 
in  the  valley  downstream  from  the  town 
of  Auburn.  This  polluted  condition  is  of 
extreme  detriment  to  the  sport-fish  popu- 
lation of  the  stream.  The  proposed  reser- 
voir has  sufficient  storage  to  supply  con- 
tinuously at  least  110  second-feet  from  March 
until  September  in  the  dryest  year  of  rec- 
ord without  interfering  with  its  use  for  flootf 
control. 

It  is  a  multiple-purpose  dam  contem- 
plated, you  see,  with  a  reserves-  ideally  suited 
for  use  In  connection  not  only  with  Its  pri- 
mary ptirpoees  of  flood  conuol.  but  for  mu- 
nicipal watet  supplies.  Irrigation,  and  con- 
servation, as  well.  The  only  beneflt  not  an- 
ticipated, in  fact,  is  power  generation,  the 
limited  height  of  the  dam  and  fall  being  in- 
adequate to  supply  sufficient  head  for  gen- 
erating purposes. 

I  have  appreciated  this  opportunity  to 
speak  in  hopeful  support  of  the  ultimate  con- 
struction of  this  project,  and  express  my 
deep  gratitude  to  the  National  Rivers  ard 
Harbors  Congress  for  having  afforded  me  tl.e 
opportunity. 

(Prom  the  Seattle  Times  of  March  14,  194(1 1 

crrr's  indxtstsial  csowth  rAczs  onx  lkss 

BAsaixa. 

One  of  Seattle's  most  constructive  com- 
munity efforts  to  advance  Its  industrial  ar  d 
manufacturing  resources  has  taken  a  slgnUl- 
cant  step  forward  In  the  favorable  report 
of  the  Army  engineers  on  the  Green  Rlv;r 
flood-control  dam.  Here  Is  one  answer  .o 
those  who  complain  that  little,  or  not 
enough.  Is  being  done  to  improve  this  cit)'s 
industrial  picture. 

Por  one  deterrent  to  industrial  growth  tn 
this  area  has  been  the  lack  of  sites  suitable 
for  establishment  of  large  manufacturing 
plants.  Land  remaining  adapted  for  such 
use  lies  to  the  south  of  tbe  Oreen-Duwambih 
River  Valley,  where  the  danger  of  repeated 
floods  and  the  windlafl  aourse  of  the  river 
hitherto  have  discouraged  development. 

This  obstacle  to  IndustrUl  progrsas  be- 
came apparent  many   years  ago,  and  both 


the  municipal  gnvemment  p.nd  the  Seattle 
Chamber  of  Commerce  sought  to  o^■ercome 
tt  by  advocating  flood-control  measiires  in 
the  Green  River  Valley.  It  has  taken  long 
to  bring  this  project  to  Its  present  stage 
It  was  naeaaaary  to  cfHivlnce  United  States 
Army  enffmtmn  that  the  project  Is  ^oo- 
nomically  feasible,  that  Its  coat  woul^  be 
exceeded  by  the  economic  wealth  it  w(Kild 
later  conserve  and  produce. 

Chamber  committees  undertook  to  prove 
this  point  In  fals  they  were  aided  by  agen- 
cies of  municipal  government,  notably  by 
former  City  Engineer  C.  L.  Wartelle — to 
whom  much  credit  should  go  for  further- 
ance of  these  plans — and  to  Mayor  Devin's 
Industrial  development  commission.  It  may 
be  added  that  all  this  spadeworfc  has  been 
constantly  supported  editorially  by  tbe 
Times. 

As  a  result  of  this  long  endeavor,  the  Army 
engineers  have  now  completed  a  favorable 
report.  On  the  basis  of  the  data  presented 
to  them  from  these  several  local  sources, 
they  have  found  the  project  economically 
feasible  and  recommended  the  construction 
of  a  916.000.000  Green  River  Dam  tn  Elagle 
Gorge. 

Their  report  Is  In  tbe  bands  of  the  Chtel 
of  Army  Engineers  In  Washington,  D.  C,  and 
the  problem  now  is  to  expedite  its  subnvisslon 
to  Congress.  The  next  step  must  be  congres- 
sional authorization  of  a  more  detailed  sur- 
vey and  i>reparaUon  of  plans.  Beyond  that, 
construction  Itself  must  be  authorized  and 
Congress  must  appropriate  tbe  required 
fuuds. 

All  this  will  take  time  and  everything  must 
be  done  to  advance  the  several  steps  still  to 
be  accompllabcd.  Within  6  years  or  so.  tbe 
Columbia  Blver  Basin  Irrigation  project  will 
be  approaching  completion  and  the  new  set- 
tlement It  will  Invite  will  provide  new  mar- 
kets for  manufactured  goods.  The  Green 
River  project  must  be  completed  by  that  time 
to  make  new  room  for  the  indtistry  the  Co- 
lumbia Basin  project  will  Invite. 

All  the  various  agencies  that  have  worked 
together  toward  this  end  must  continue  and 
redouble  their  eflorU  from  this  point  on. 
Here  is  Seattle's  main  chance  for  Industrial 
advancement. 


Peace  Demands  Unity 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  LANE 

or  MAaaacBtrsrrrs 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  23,  1948 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks,  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing article  which  appeared  In  the 
DBlly  Evening  Item.  Lynn,  Mass.,  on 
Saturday,  March  20,  1948: 

tTACE  DEMANDS    UWTrT 

Russia's  aggressive  menace  to  freedom  has 
reached  a  point  where  it  can  be  met  in  only 
two  ways  by  the  United  States.  One  Is  the 
Communist-isolationist  way  of  appeasing 
and  ignoring.  The  other  way  Is  to  be  tough 
Ami  stay  tough  until  Russia  Is  ready  to  be 
reasonable. 

Most  Americans,  Including  those  In  Gov- 
ernment, have  slowly  and  reluctantly  come 
to  reallae  that  the  second  choice  Is  necessary 
and.  If  peace  Is  to  be  preserved.  Inevitable. 
For  2  years  our  Oovemment  tried  patience 
and  concession.  These  only  provoked  Soviet 
leaden  to  further  excesses. 

Then  last  June,  with  the  annotincement 
of  the  Marshall  plan,  America  began  to  aban- 
don bar  passive  role.    Since  then  our  OkJV- 


ernment's  words  to  the  Kremlin  have  been 
Increasingly  blunt.  But  bluntness  has  not 
stopped  Russian  aggression  either,  for  the 
very  good  reason  that  our  tough  pcUcy  was 
only  a  policy  of  words. 

So  the  program  that  President  Truman 
outlined  in  his  speech  to  Congress  was  as 
necessary  and  inevitable  as  the  policy  to 
which  the  Government  Is  committed.  It  Is 
not  a  complete  program,  but  at  least  It  would 
give  the  basic  minimum  of  substance  to  sup- 
port our  strong  words. 

It  appears  that  the  timing  of  the  Presi- 
dent's speech  was  dictated  less  by  Russia's 
recent  actions  than  by  the  actions  of  five 
friendly  states.  Great  Britain,  France,  and 
the  Benelux  nations.  As  Mr.  Tnmian  pointed 
out,  those  five  states  were  signing  a  50-year 
agreement  for  economic  cooperation  and  mu- 
tual defense  at  the  time  of  his  speech  to 
Congresa. 

The  President  could  not  at  that  moment 
commit  the  United  States  to  military  ss  well 
as  economic  aid  for  those  countries.  Biit  It 
Is  clear  that  democratic  unity  abroad  Is 
m^f^ningimiis  wtthout  American  support.  The 
encovB-agement  that  Mr.  Truman  s  message 
obviously  gave  five  governments  may  en- 
courage others  to  speed  toward  the  hoped-for 
goal  of  a  united  non-Communist  EMrope. 

We  are  coming  Into  perilous  months  diu"- 
tng  which  political  disunity  on  foreign  policy 
oould  be  a  fatal  weakness.  Stalin  is  doubt- 
leas  counting  on  our  dlsimlty.  Hitler  did. 
He  thoueht  that  it  would  Imniobillze  Amer- 
ica while  he  conquered  Europe  and  the  world. 
He  thought  our  wartime  Presidential  election 
would  divide  us  and  weaken  our  prosecution 
of  tbe  war.  He  was  wrong.  We  were  united 
on  foreign  policy  then,  and  we  can  be  again. 


Universal  Military  Traicins 
EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  SOL  BLOOM 

or  inrw  tobk 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  15.  1948 

Mr.  BLOOM.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  should  like  to  insert  the  fol- 
lowing editorial  which  appeared  in  tbe 
Army  and  Navy  Journal  of  March  6, 1948, 
under  the  heading  entitled  "Por  tbe 
Attention  of  Congress": 

In  his  last  report  as  Chief  of  Staff  of  the 
Army,  General  Marshall  described  UMT  as 
one  of  the  legs  of  tbe  three-legged  stool  upon 
which  our  national  seciurlty  resU.  As  Secre- 
tary of  SU.«  dealing  with  the  ruthless  Soviet 
aggressor,  which  knows  no  deterrent  other 
than  force,  and  aware  of  the  fears  of  tbe 
western  European  nations  that  they  may  be 
subverted  into  Moscow  satellites  as  most  of 
the  Balkan  states,  and  more  recently  Czecho- 
slovakia, have  been,  and  Finland  is  about  to 
be,  he  has  told  tbe  Congress  that  our  bulwark 
against  communistic  invasion  would  be 
strengthened  immeasurably  if  our  youth  be 
allowed  to  undergo  military  training.  The 
mere  passage  of  a  law  so  providing,  supple- 
menting as  It  woxild  do  the  Marshall  plan 
and  the  economic  and  military  aid  to  Greece, 
Turkey,  and  China,  would  lend  greater  force 
to  tbe  Secretary's  representations  and  pro- 
tests to  the  Soviet  Government,  and  would 
stiffen  the  resistance  of  nations  to  commu- 
nistic threats  and  maneuvers.  In  short,  there 
would  be  general  recognition  that  the  United 
States  was  Instructing  its  manpower  for  its 
own  security  and  to  this  end  to  arrest  the 
brutal  march  of  communism,  and  the  mere 
authority  for  such  Instruction  of  Itself  would 
caose  Stalin  to  halt  tn  tbe  execution  of  bia 


designs;  tbe  more  so  since  the  countries  still 
free  would  feel  that  trained  reinforcements 
from  the  United  States  would  be  available  to 
support  their  resistance.  It  is  true  UMT 
would  be  costly — Secretary  Forrestal  esti- 
mates the  expenditure  for  next  year  at  half 
a  billion  dollars,  and  two  billions  for  each 
of  the  following  2  years,  and  after  that  three 
billions  annually.  But  when  6u:h  expendl- 
ttires.  which  would  contribute  so  largely  to 
the  achievement  and  maintenance  of  demo- 
cratic peace,  are  compared  with  the  cost  of 
war.  and,  worse  than  that,  with  the  loss  of 
our  liberty,  they  obviously  would  be  neell- 
glble.  In  the  House  passage  of  the  UMT  bill, 
which  was  unanimously  reported  by  tbe 
Armed  Services  Committee,  has  been  held  up 
by  the  failure  of  the  Rules  Committee  to 
report  a  rule  for  Its  consideration,  and  the 
responsibility  for  the  failure  falls  upon  the 
shoulders  of  the  cbsUuctlonlst  chairman. 
Representative  Leo  E.  Alxim.  of  Galena.  111. 
It  would  seem  that  Mr.  Allem  and  his  sup- 
porters are  more  coDoemed  over  their  own 
fortunes  in  this  Prasidantial-elecUon  year 
than  they  are  for  our  security  and  our  stop- 
page of  communism.  The  views  of  veterans 
of  our  wars,  keenly  appreciative  of  tbe  value 
of  military  training  as  a  method  by  which 
their  lives  were  saved,  and  tbe  beneflt  to  their 
health  which  is  insured,  as  well  as  tbe  reve- 
lations of  public-opinion  polls,  establish  that 
the  coimtry  wanu  UMT.  Congress  should 
enact  such  legislation  in  this  crtoclal  period 
so  that  tbe  hands  of  Secretary  Marshall  shall 
be  strengthened  In  his  efforts  to  save  liberty 
abroad  and  to  maintain  securely  tbe  Ameri- 
can way  of  life  at  home. 


Read  tiic  Tratk 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  A.  GRANT 

or   OfDIAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  23,  1948 

Mr.  GRANT  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  6av?  Poland  Betrayed,  written  by 
President  Roosevelt's  representative  to 
Poland,  Arthur  Bliss  Lane,  is  an  eye-wit- 
ness account  of  the  decepti<m  and  be- 
trayal of  that  val*ant  people.  In  that 
deception  and  betrayal  of  Poland.  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  and  the  New  Deal  ad- 
ministration played  an  ignoble  part. 

The  Ave  Maria,  published  at  Notre 
Dame,  Ind..  describes  this  volume  as  "a 
blazing  indictment  of  the  selling  of 
Poland  down  the  river." 

The  Ave  Maria,  in  its  issue  a  few  days 
ago,  recommends  the  reading  of  this 
volume  and  Its  story  of  the  "disgraceful" 
Roosevelt-Churchill-Stalln   parley. 

The  Ave  Maria's  editorial  follows: 

READ  TBS  TBITTH 

Those  of  our  readers  who  are  still  Inclined 
to  look  upon  the  treatment  accorded  Poland 
by  tbe  Roosevelt-ChurchUl-Stalln  parley  as 
anirthing  Ebort  of  disgraceful,  will  do  them- 
selves an  enlightening  service  by  reading 
I  Saw  Poland  Betrayed,  published  last  week 
snd  authored  by  Arthur  Bliss  Lane,  first 
United  States  Ambassador  to  postwar  Poland. 
His  volume  is  a  blazing  indictment  of  the 
selling  of  Poland  down  the  river.  It  Is  a 
graphic  and  sutbentically  documented  amy 
of  International  misdeeds.  Furthermore, 
Mr.  Lane  is  a  career-diplomat,  with  80  years' 
experience  in  the  service.  He  is  far  better 
informed  than  were  the  hnndplcked  Engltsb 
and  American  groups  »ho  made  tbe  3- 
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APPENDIX  TO  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 


through  planned  areas  In  the  oom« 

of  R«d  ofltclala.  and  returned  to  pralM 

dtllTenuio*  at  PoUnd  from  Oermaa 

•loqxiently  but   untruthfully 

by  Winston  Churchill  In  these  pages 

(February   21.    1948).     Not   ao  Mr. 

who  conf  esaed : 

M>uld  SM  no  difference  between  Hitler's 

Btalln's  alma.     Both   were   after   world 

domi^tlon.     I  could  not  see  the  difference. 

so-called  liberals  In  the  United  States 

claim  to  see,  between  the  methods  of 

two    tyranu.      They    were    exactly    the 

of  personal  liberty;   ter- 

by  the  police;  sickening  propaganda 

that  the  totalitarian  state  la  democratic.'* 


Reather  After  Reds  in  CIO 


sam4  — suppression 


Jcidsh    SarriTal    n    Palestine    Requires 
Imlnediate  Lifting  of  the  Anns  Embargo 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EB1ANUEL  CELLER 

or  NEW  Toax 
THB  HOUSE  OP  HtPRBSENTATIVBS 

Thursday.  March  16.1948 


iJr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker.  In  the 
face  of  political  stiabbiness  whicti  tias 
l)eet  dlqpteyed  by  the  United  States  in 
the  UN  on  the  Palestine  question,  the 
peo!  tie  of  the  United  States  must  act 
afBi  natively  to  deny  this  act  of  deser- 
tion It  is  imperative  that  the  people 
of  t  le  United  States  now  speak  through 
thti  r  duly  elected  representatives  in  Con- 
grwi  as  the  democratic  expression  of 
thel  -  own  sense  of  fair  play. 

T3  that  end  I  am  this  day  offering  a 
bill  to  lift  the  arms  embargo  imposed 
aga  n.<it  the  shipment  of  arms  to  Pales- 
tine by  the  Department  of  State  which 
act  d  unilaterally  and  autocratically  in 
sue  I  Imposition  If  the  United  States 
lea(  ership  has  abdicated  under  threats 
and  violence  of  the  Arab  chieftains,  then 
Um  voice  of  the  people  of  the  United 
0U  m  mmt  be  made  unmistakably  clear. 
We  nave  not  hesitatad  to  Mod  arms  cUe- 
wh4  re,  notably  to  Oraaoa  and  Turkey,  but 
we  ippear  perfectly  willing  to  permit  the 
Jew  I  of  Palestine  to  be  defenseless 
aga  nst  Arab  aggression.  The  State  De« 
par  ment  was  not  willing  to  aid  the  Jews 
wh«  n  they  tried  to  defend  the  UN  decl* 
slot.  It  WAS  Intent.  Instead,  as  the 
evei  its  of  the  past  few  weeks  prove,  upon 
doljig  what  It  could  to  break  a  solemn 
latimational  resolution.  All  this  was 
don  t  in  secrecy.  Neither  the  people  nor 
thel  r  Representatives  in  Congress  were 
tak  in  into  confkience.  Such  dismissal 
of  itublic  opinion  and  wishes  Is  Intoler- 
abl(    in  a  democracy. 

Ill  all  conscience,  we  must  act  now  to 
stop  murder.  Unarmed,  the  Jewish 
con  munity  in  Palestine  cannot  defend 
Has  I  acainst  Arab  violcDOa  which  has  re- 
eeli  ed  so  much  encouraftment  from  the 
Un  ted  States  desertion  of  its  previous 
conimitment.  We  do  not  bar  any  other 
peo  ales  of  democratic  complexion  fight- 
ing for  their  lives  and  for  their  freedom 
from  buying  arms  and  ammunition  in 
the  United  SUtes.  Why  do  we  visit  this 
penalty  on  the  most  defenseless  of  all 
peo  )le.  the  Jews  of  Palestine?  What  I 
am  asking  (or  is  exactly  what  we  did  in 
the  case  of  the  Irish  patriots  fighting  for 
an    rish  Free  State. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  UWRENCE  H.  SMITH 

or  wtacoMsnt 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RIPBmNTATIVBS 

Monday.  March  22,  1948 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  last  Mondaj  George  Reedy, 
prominent  radio  commentator,  had  a 
provocative  broadcast  over  radio  sta- 
tion WOL.  Washington.  He  pointed 
out  that  some  labor  unions  are  purging 
their  members  who  have  adhered  to  the 
Communist  line.  This  is  a  wise  move 
on  the  part  of  Walter  Reuther  who  is 
leading  this  fight  and  who  is  deserving 
of  commendation  for  his  efforts.  Mr. 
Reedy  says  "that  under  the  vigorous 
leadership  of  Walter  Reuther.  left-wing- 
ers have  been  driven  from  all  positions 
of  power"  in  the  United  Automobile 
Workers.     Hats  off  to  Mr.  Reuther. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  part  of  my  remarks, 
I  am  including  the  Reedy  broadcast: 

A  new  era  was  opened  up  over  the  week 
end  for  American  worlters  Qghtlng  commu- 
nism In  their  unions.  It  wasn't  a  sensational 
development.  But  It  can  have  far-reaching 
tf  sets  that  will  clear  up  many  bad  labor  situ- 
ations. 

The  HCtlon  was  taken  by  a  local  union  of 
the  CIO  United  Electrical  Workers.  The 
members,  by  a  solid  majority,  voted  to  get 
out  of  their  national  organization.  Instead, 
they  decided  to  affiliate  with  the  United 
Automobile  Workers. 

The  Importance  of  the  move  Is  that  it  may 
well  set  a  precedent.  And  the  prsoetent 
will  answer  one  of  the  toughest  problems 
that  faces  American  workers.  It  Is;  Where 
can  they  go  If  their  union  leaderahlp  Is  left- 
ist, snd  they  csn't  remove  It? 

In  the  past  there  has  been  no  answer  at 
all.  They  have  either  bad  to  shut  up— or 
get  out  of  the  union  altogether.  Neither 
course  proilded  any  effective  means  of  fight- 
UiR  pinkish  labor  leaders. 

Left-wingers  In  the  unions  havs  t>ecome 
past  mssters  st  the  art  of  staying  In  power. 
They  have  lesrned  how  to  entrench  them* 
selves  even  against  the  will  of  the  majority. 
tbey  are  enlienatiea.  they  are  ai* 


itiy.  tmm  wIm  waated  to  work 
WBtoH  oontrsets  to  soase  tndvetrles, 

have  found  tbeaMslves  Just  out  of  luck. 
Either  they  have  ted  to  accept  leaders  at 
questiopabls  political  beliefs,  or  they  havs 
bad  to  find  a  Job  somewhere  else. 

The  top  lesdership  of  the  United  Automo- 
bUe  Workers,  however.  Is  completely  free  of 
sny  Communist  taint.  Under  the  vigorous 
lesdership  of  Waltsr  Beuther.  left-wingers 
have  been  driven  from  all  positions  of  power. 

The  sutomobUe  workers  could  well  become 
a  haven  for  union  men  who  are  dlssatlsftod 
with  their  present  organizations.  It  would 
be  smart  unionism  on  Reuther's  part,  and 
It  would  be  a  real  contribution  to  driving 
Communists  out  of  the  labor  morsmtnt. 

There  are  some  indications  that  olher 
unions  are  planning  to  follow  the  lead  of 
the  New  York  local.  The  whole  thing  may 
wind  up  In  a  complete  realinement  of  forces, 
that  would  be  healthy  for  the  entire  Nation. 

The  past  2  years  have  given  definite  In- 
dications that  American  workers  do  not  want 
to  t>e  led  by  Communists.  Wherever  they 
have  l>een  given  the  chance,  they  have 
cleaned  out  their  unions.  The  result  has 
t>een  defest  after  defeat  for  the  leftists. 

The  automobUs  workers'  union  is  a  case 
In  point.  It  wasnt  too  long  ago  when  its 
leadership  was  shot  through  with  "pinkos." 
Reuther  took  the  Issus  to  the  mamtMrshlp 


and  fought  it  out  In  the  open.     The  result 
was  a  complete  and  overwhelming  victory. 

The  antl-Communlsu  In  the  maritime 
luiions  are  still  fighting  it  out.  But  tbey 
Mm  have  the  edge,  where  Just  a  little  «  bile 
past  they  were  on  the  losing  end.  Ai;ain. 
It  was  a  case  of  bringing  the  thing  out  Ic  the 
open  where  It  could  t>e  looked  at. 

In  some  unions,  however,  the  situation 
seems  to  be  almost  hopeless.  The  member- 
ship has  been  hog-tied  and  cannot  get  nd  of 
their  leaders.  Their  only  chance  Is  to  follow 
the  example  of  the  New  York  electrical 
workers. 

Of  course,  there  wUl  be  howls  that  nome 
unions  are  stepping  on  the  toes  of  others. 
But  the  howls  won't  be  taken  too  seriously 
American  workers  will  know  from  where  they 
originate — and  Just  how  much  they  should 
be  considered. 


California  Power  Shortage 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HELEN  GAHAGAN  DOUGLAS 

or  CALiroaNiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESEJJTATIV«S 

Thursday.  March  11,  1948 

Mrs.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  yoq 
all  must  know  by  this  time.  California 
has  a  drought,  and  a  very  severe  one. 
If  something  does  not  happen  soon,  and 
I  do  not  mean  only  rain,  we  in  California 
will  need  relief  and  rehabilitation. 

The  situation  is  acute  not  only  in 
agriculture  but  in  indastry  as  well. 
Workers  have  k)een  forced  into  unpaid 
Idleness  because  there  Is  no  power  to 
run  their  machines.  At  this  moment 
even  table  w#ter  is  rationed  in  Los 
Angeles. 

In  time  of  emergency  the  Pacific  Oas 
k  Electric  Co.  hiiimi  everyone  but  them- 
selves. Of  course,  the  lack  of  rain  is  the 
immediate  cause  of  the  shortage  of  power. 
But  there  are  more  immediate  far-reach- 
ing causes  if  we  look  into  the  past  ac- 
tivities of  the  P.  O.  k  I. 

The  following  statement,  which  I  ask 
be  placed  in  the  Ricord,  by  Mr.  C.  J. 
Haggerty,  secretary  of  the  California 
State  Federation  of  Labor,  places  the  re- 
sponsibility for  the  appalling  situation 
squarely  where  it  Jselong.t ; 

STATIMtirr  OM  POWCB  SHORT AOS 

(Bjr  C.  J.  Haggerty.  secretary) 

The  California  State  Federation  of  Labor 
tMlieves  in  seeing  this  crisis  in  lu  true  colors. 
Our  power  shortsge  has  csuses  other  thsn 
the  fsilure  of  rsin.  And  there  are  other 
remedies  to  be  taken  besides  praying  for  rain. 
We  object  to  the  attempt  by  the  Pacific  Oas 
h  Bsctric  Co.  to  blame  labor  snd  the  Recla- 
mation Bureau  and  almost  anybody  but 
themselves  for  this  power  shortage. 

We  object  to  leaving  the  responsibility  for 
seeli^{  us  through  this  crUls  In  th.  hands  of 
the  very  private  utility  that  Is  more  respon- 
sible than  any  other  agency  for  our  trouble. 
No  agency  ouuide  the  Government  itself 
should  be  in  charge,  and  we  aik  this  public 
utilities  commission  to  aasums  its  responsi- 
bilities St  once. 

Our  view  grows  out  of  long  and  hard  expe- 
rience. We  have  always  stood  for  full,  Inte- 
grsted  development  ct  our  water  resources. 
From  1030.  through  the  1030's.  the  bitter 
opposition  of  the  P.  O.  a  E.  to  this  develop- 
ment la  a  matter  of  public  knowledge.  Some 
of  Its  expenditures  to  block  developments  are 
filed  with  your  commission,  and  its  methods, 
both  open  and  concealed,  of  accomplishing 
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Its  purposes  are  recorded  In  the  investiga- 
tions of  the  California  Legislature  and  the 
Federal  Power  Commission. 

The  P.  G.  &  E.  tried  to  block  the  entire 
Central  Valley  project  at  the  start.  Falling 
that,  it  has  tried  to  block  about  every  appro- 
priation to  carry  It  out.  It  blocked  appro- 
priations for  transmission  lines  for  the  fiscal 
ytax  1M7.  which  would  t>e  ready  now  If  only 
It  had  kept  Its  hands  off 

The  P.  G.  *  E.  has  opposed  the  construc- 
tion of  the  Antiocb  Steam  Plant.  James  P. 
Black,  president  of  the  company,  has  many 
times  opposed  this  before  various  congres- 
sional appropriations  committees  In  one  of 
the  hearings  he  stated: 

"There  is  no  need  and  no  Justification  for 
any  expenditure  for  transmission  lines  or 
switch  yards  beyond  Shasta  substation  26 
miles  below  Shasta  Dam  where  project  power 
is  now  tielng  delivered  to  the  company  under 
a  contract  executed  In  September  !S43." 

Mr.  Black  complained  about  the  Bureau's 
rtfusai  to  extend  this  contract,  which  was 
negotiate''  between  the  Bureau  of  Reclama- 
tion and  the  P.  G  &  E.  on  September  23.  1M3. 
and  wUl  expire  on  March  31,  this  year,  and  is 
the  contract  under  whid)  the  Bureau  is  now 
delivering  Shasta  power  to  the  P.  G.  &  E. 
This  contract  contains  language  to  the  effect 
that  the  Bureau  and  the  P.  G.  h  E.  agree  to 
endeavor  in  every  way  to  fulfill  the  conditions 
of  the  reclamation  law  with  regard  to  giv- 
ing preference  to  public  agencies  on  power 
that  is  generated  at  Shasta. 

Mr.  Black  sutes  today  that  no  such  stipu- 
Istlon  is  in  that  contract.  Nevertheless,  one 
article  in  that  contract  states  as  follows: 

"During  the  term  of  this  contract,  and  In 
order  to  meet  the  existing  war  emergency, 
the  parties  agree  (without  establUhing  a  per- 
manent policy  In  respect  to  the  distribution 
of  power  in  the  United  SUtes)  that  tbey 
will  endeavor  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of 
the  redamstion  law  providing  that  prefer- 
ence be  given  public  agencies  and  coopera- 
tives in  the  lease  or  sale  of  Government 
power,  by  mutual  agreement  supplementary 
to  the  contract,  if.  as.  and#hen  the  occasion 
may  require." 

Mr.  Black  also  states  there  Is  no  provision 
of  rstiematlfm  law  which  provides  for  th.'i 
preference  of  trestmcnt  for  public  a«(«ncles. 
We  wish  to  refer  to  section  0  (r)  of  the  Rec' 
Ismatlon  Act  of  1089.  which  ntntee  s«  follows: 

"Any  sale  of  slecuio  power  or  tease  of  power 
privitoges  made  by  tite  aecreUry  In  eonnec* 
tion  with  the  operation  of  any  projeet  sliall 
he  for  lurh  period,  not  to  eaoeed  40  years, 
and  at  such  rats  as  In  hU  Judgment  wilt 
produce  power  reveniMS  at  least  suflelent 
la  eOfer  sn  approprlste  share  at  the  annuel 
eperettons  snd  maintenanos  ooats.  Interest 
on  an  appropnau  ahare  of  the  construction 
lavesunent  st  not  teas  than  3  percent  per 
aanwB,  and  such  other  fixed  charges  as  the 
Secretary  deems  proper:  Provided  further 
That  In  ssld  sale  or  lease,  preference  shall  be 
frlven  to  munlrtpalitles  and  other  public 
corporations  or  sgenclee.  and  also  to  coopera- 
tives and  other  nonprofit  organisations 
financed  In  whole  or  In  part  by  loans  made 
pursuant  to  the  Rural  Electrification  Act  of 
1936  snd  any  amendments  thereof.** 

The  P.  G  ft  E.  raises  a  phony  cry  of  "du- 
plication" to  block  public  transmission  lines 
If  we  read  the  Wew  York  Journal  of  Com- 
merce rightly,  as  qtjoted  Monday  in  the  Ban 
Francisco  News,  the  P.  G.  ft  E.  regularly  tells 
Congress  not  to  build  public  lines,  becatise 
It  will  come  to  yom:  Oomralaslon.  raise  money, 
build  the  lines  Itself,  then  collect  from  the 
California  rate  payers.  It  calls  that  procedure 
"duplication."  and  that  Is  one  reaeon  why 
we  are  In  trouble  today. 

Next  time  the  P.  G  ft  E.  cries  "duplication" 
to  Congress  In  order  to  stop  the  development 
of  public  power  In  ovir  State,  we  predict  a 
horse-laugh  wlU  go  up  m  California  that  will 
t>e  heard  In  Washington  without  the  aid  of 
an  ear  trumpet. 


As  recently  as  Septemt>er  36,  1047,  WUllam 
O.  B.  Buler.  vice  president  and  general  man- 
ager of  the  P.  G.  A  E.,  was  very  optimistic 
about  his  compMinys  ability  to  handle  any 
emergency  which  might  develop.  At  that 
time  he  stated  as  follows: 

"Despite  the  combined  difficulties  of  an 
exceptionally  dry  year,  unprecedented  de- 
mands for  power,  and  war  caused  delays  In 
the  company's  expansion.  Pacific  Gas  &  Elec- 
tric Is  meeting  the  challenge  of  serving  de- 
pendable power  in  northern  and  central 
California.  All  regular  customers  are  being 
served  full  power  needs  and  we  expect  to 
continue  maintaining  such  service.  Fur- 
thermore, we  are  accepting  orders  and  de- 
livering service  to  all  new  applicants. 

"To  help  as8\ire  adequate  electricity  for 
our  regular  customers  we  temporarily  have 
curtailed  service  to  three  large  surplus  power 
users  who  lor  16  to  20  years  have  enjoyed  the 
advantage  of  purchasing  surplus  power  at 
rates  less  than  half  those  paid  by  regular 
industrial  customers.  To  obtain  these  low 
rates,  surplus  users'  contracts  provide  that 
service  shall  be  curtailed  or  suspended  when 
surplus  power  Is  not  available." 

A  month  later,  the  P  G.  ft  E.  tK>ldly  as- 
serted: 

"The  P.  G.  &  E.  has  kept  pace  with  the 
growth  and  development  In  the  89,000  square 
miles  it  ser^-es  throughout  northern  and  cen- 
tral California  •  •  •  now  the  P.  G.  &  E. 
Is  preparing  for  still  greater  growth  and  de- 
velopment •  ♦  •  so  there  will  be  ade- 
quate electricity  and  gas  for  the  continued 
growth  and  prosperity  of  northern  and  cen- 
tral California." 

The  seriousness  of  the  present  situation, 
as  far  as  labor  Is  concerned.  Lb  evidenced  by 
the    unemployment    that    is    being    caused. 

The  Metal  Trades  Council  had  10,000  of  its 
members  laid  off  on  March  8.  and  another 
5,000  the  next  day.  If  the  proposed  system 
of  arhltrarlly  ordering  reductions  in  the  days 
factories  may  operate  is  enforced  by  the  com- 
pany, then  8.000  members  of  the  Allied 
Printing  Trades  In  San  Francisco  and  2.500 
In  Oakland  will  suffer  loss  of  employment. 
Close  to  3,000  bottlers  and  brewery  workers 
have  already  experienced  forced  unemploy- 
ment. 

We  are  now  in  the  process  of  making  an 
extensive  survey  to  ascertain  exactly  how 
many  workers  will  be  forced  to  quit  work 
tlirough  no  fault  of  their  own.  It  is  plain 
that  such  arbitrary  regulation  of  power  by 
a  private  tompaajr  can  work  inequiubly  upon 
industry  as  well  as  upon  the  workers. 

But  all  blame  aside,  the  California  State 
Federation  of  Labor  dsslrei  to  make  e«r> 
tain  specific  proposals  to  meet  the  Immediate 
situation.    We  ask: 

1.  That  you  order  the  P.  O.  ft  B.  to  transmit 
power  generated  by  the  taxpayers'  money— 
which  doesnt  ooet  the  company  a  cent — to 
transmit  that  power  at  cost  and  without  ex- 
tracting any  profit  from  fanners.  Industry, 
and  householders.  The  people  of  northern 
California  are  entitled  to  learn  from  personal 
experience  what  really  cheap  public  power 
means. 

We  believe  that  your  Commission  has  the 
authority  to  proceed  on  the  above  basis,  and 
refer  you  to  Deering's  Acts — 6386 — section  13, 
parsgrsphs  b  and  c,  section  28,  paragraph  a 
et  sequltur.  and  sections  30,  81.  36,  60,  61, 
64.  and  65.  It  Is  our  opinion  that  a  study  of 
these  sections  will  clearly  establish  authority 
for  the  Commission  to  act  as  suggested. 

We  ask: 

2.  Thst  you  order  the  P.  O.  ft  E..  as  a  public 
utility  of  Calif omla.  to  comply  with  the  Fed- 
eral reclamation  law  which  requires  priority 
and  preference  In  power  distribution  for 
public  agencies,  and  that  you  Insist  the  com- 
pany shall  end  its  defiance  of  Congress  and 
of  the  people. 

We  ask: 

8.  Thst  you  terminate  the  arbitrary  allo- 
catloos  of  pow«r  by  a  private  company  pull- 


ing switches  when  and  where  it  pleases,  and 
that.  Instead,  you  assume  full  and  inunedi- 
ate  responsibility.  We  want  s  public  agency 
in  charge  which  will  recognlae  legal  priorities 
of  public  agencies  and  establish  proper  pref- 
erences, so  that  the  farmers,  laborers,  and 
Industries  shall  not  suffer,  while  favored 
consumers  continue  in  their  use  of  power 
that  cannot  be  Justified  before  the  public 
in  the  face  of  the  present  crisis. 

In  the  East  a  group  of  distinguished  citi- 
zens are  reviving  the  great  principles  of 
public  conservation  of  resources  laid  down 
by  Theodore  Roosevelt  and  Gtfford  Pinch  ot 
nearly  50  years  ago.     They  say: 

"We  reaffirm  the  principles,  upheld  by  the 
highest  courts  for  generations,  that  the  util- 
ity business  Is  essentially  a  public  business 
however  owned,  and  that  corporations  au- 
thorized by  the  people  to  conduct  this  busi- 
ness for  private  profits  must  be  subject  to 
effective  regulation  as  will  assure  adequate 
service  on  a  legitimate  coPt  basis." 

The  California  State  Federation  of  Labor 
demands  that  the  Public  Utilities  Commis- 
sion exercise  its  full  authority  under  law. 
that  it  remove  responsibility  in  this  crisis 
from  the  hands  of  the  very  company  that 
helped  to  get  us  into  It,  and  that  from  now 
on  it  give  us  a  true  conservation  program 
In  California. 


Truman  Program  Is  Popular 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DENNIS  CHAVEZ 

OF  Nrw   MEXICO 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  March  22  (legislative  day  of 
Monday.  March  15).  1948 

Mr.  CHAVEZ.  Mr.  President,  the 
Philadelphia  Evening  Bulletin  of  March 
8,  1948,  contained  an  article  entitled 
"Truman  Program  Is  Popular,"  by  Ralph 
W.  Page.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
It  be  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Rbcoid. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  RgcoRO. 
as  follows: 

TxuMAN  rao^M  IS  portnjks 
(By  Ralph  W.  Page) 

WAfcHiNQTOM,  March  8,— It  has  become  the 
fashion  In  Wushington  to  dtsoount  Presl> 
dent  Truman's  chances  of  reelection  and 
even  the  probability  of  his  being  renomi- 
nated, This  is  l>ased  upon  the  obvlotu  dis- 
affection in  three  substantial  groups:  (1) 
The  Communists  and  wild  radicals,  (2)  the 
white-supremacy  brigade  in  the  South,  and 
(8)  the  New  Deal  architects  of  Roosevelt's 
social  betterment  programs. 

More  cautious  observers  question  the  abil- 
ity of  the  leaders  of  these  disgruntled  groups 
to  maintain  these  revolts  or  control  the 
popular  vote. 

This  is  bssed  up>on  the  position  taken  by 
the  President  on  the  political  Issues.  In 
almost  every  case  he  is  In  line  not  only  with 
the  InteresU  of  the  country,  but  with  popu- 
lar opinion. 

Particularly  he  Is  championing  the  Euro- 
pean recovery  program,  strong  military  pre- 
paredness, admission  of  displaced  refugees 
from  communism,  civil  liberties,  reciprocal 
trade  agreements,  an  International  Trade 
Organization,  energetic  conservation  of  na- 
tional resoiu-ces,  a  prompt  and  effective 
housing  program,  vigorous  methods  to  halt 
inflation,  increase  in  the  minimum  wage, 
and  extension  of  social  security. 

These  measures  undoubtedly  meet  the 
approval  of  a  ma}ority  of  the  voters.    Except 
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(orlth«  clTll  Uberttea  propouls.  tbers  Is  oo 
mpf  rvcUble  opposition. 

Wbat   mUltatM  against  the   President   In 

circles  la   hla  lack   of  dramatic 

aA  app— amant  of  the  Indus - 

dytiaf  JM  and  Um  Rooaerelt  haters. 

la  manlfeat  that  he  atiflers  in  comparl- 

wlth  tha  personal  power  and  political 

of  Roosevelt      But  It   U  doubtful  tbat 

Rooaevelt   could    have   forced   or   p«r- 

thla  hoatUe  Congreaa  to  follow   the 

tic    Una.     The    moat    prepoaterous 

ntlon  eoneatrable  la  that  Henry  Wal-, 

could  Iwvt  done  ao. 

eoHiplalnt  remains  that  the  Preaktaiit 
replaced  the  old  Hoo— Talt  lleutenanu 
personnel  more  ace>pt»Mla  to  financtnl 
Industrial  clrclea.  This  peraonnel  In 
Ita^if  Ls  capable  and  In  nowlae  exerting  any 
e  "reactionary"  Influences.  Mar- 
Ro;all.  Porreatal.  Lovett.  Snyder,  acd 
rest  of  them  are  tending  strictly  and 
lently  to  their  bualnaaa. 
flut  this  haa  gained  no  adherents  In  cor- 
p<M|tte  circles,  and  haa  dlaalpated  the  co- 
ve fervor  of  the  libcrala.  Including  the 
Aniericans  for  EVmocratIc  Action,  whose 
cm  ventlon  In  Philadelphia  wa.s  aptly  called 
tte  government  In  exile." 
Still,  on  balance.  It  Is  difficult  to  believe 
tht  t  the  rank  and  file  will  desert  the  Presl- 
dei  t  and  his  program. 
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llalTation  Army  Maintenance  Appeal 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  SOL  BLOOM 

or  ttrw  ToaK 

H*  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  24.  1948 

Mr.  BLOOM.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
lea  .e  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  should  like 
to  nsert  in  the  R«co«d  the  following  ad- 
drtss  of  the  HoDOrmble  James  A.  Parley, 
chnrman  of  the  t>oard.  the  Coca-Cola 
Ex  )ort  Corp.,  on  a  special  broadcast  pro- 
grs  m  dedicated  to  the  1948  Maintenance 
Appeal  of  the  Salvation  Army  in  New 
Yo  k  City.  February  15: 

I  few  days  ago  In  Times  Square  a  plainly 
dn  aad  woman  stopped  to  drop  a  $6  bUl  Into 

•  !  klvatloB  Army  cannlster. 

"  [  w.sh  It  was  more,"  she  said,  when  the 
Sal  -atlon  Army  cadet  thanked  her.  "After 
wli.  t  you  people  did  for  my  brother,  we'd  all 
abcut  given  up — he  Just  wasn't  any  good 
uniU— well.  I  don't  know  how  you  people  did 
It  I  ut  you  gut  him  straightened  out.  He's 
wcMklr.^  steady  now — he's  gone  back  to  his 
wlf ) — why.  1  gueaa  we  all  feel  like  we  owe 
a  t(t  to  the  Salvation  Army." 

C  ther  people,  too,  have  explained  why  the^r 
are  contributing  to  the  Salvation  Army 
mat  atenance  appe«U. 

' .  ^ust  H  small  token  of  appreciation  of 
whf  t  you  did  tor  servicemen  during  the  war," 
wro  ;e  an  anonymoua  ex-GI. 

'  lecauae  of  Um  way  you  helped  a  neighbor 
wh(    was  in  trouble."  another  Letter  said. 

A  veteran  of  an  earlier  war  wrote,  "Thla  is 
my  twenty -eighth  annusd  Installment  to  help 
pay  for  tha  doughnuts  I  ate  in  Prance  in 
1911  .*• 

or  course,  there  are  thotisands  of  con- 
trtt  utors  who  hsve  never  so  much  as  tasted 

•  ( •ivatlon  Army  doughnut.  They  have 
the;  r  reasons,  not  quite  as  personal,  but  Just 
as  a  trong.  From  the  practical  point  of  view. 
SaMation  Army  is  an  extremely  good  invest- 
mei  t.  Its  work  with  children  and  young 
peo]  tie  ta  a  strong  force  against  Juvenile  de- 
Unq  Liency.  Its  prlaon  bureaua  help  keep 
mm  sad  nown  on  the  path  that  laads  to  a 
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men's  social  centers  each  year  bundreda  ot 
homeless,  unemployed  drifters  are  given  good 
food  and  shelter,  wholesome  recreation  and 
the  self-respect  thst  comes  from  working  to 
pay  for  what  they  receive  Its  family  serv- 
ice bureau,  its  foster  home  service  for  de- 
pendent children,  its  dsy  nursery,  its  voca- 
tional guidance  bureau — to  put  It  bluntly. 
these  and  many  other  institutions  and  ser-- 
lc«s  operated  by  the  Salvation  Army,  save  New 
York  City,  directly  and  IndU-ectly,  a  lot  ol 
money 

These  a.-e  sound  reaaona  tor  supporting  the 
Salvation  Army,  but  beyond  them  li-s  socne- 
thing  mucb  deeper  and  less  ungible — the 
grateful  affection  we  all  feel  for  men  and 
women  who  all  day.  every  day.  throughout 
their  lives  put  their  beliefs  not  only  Into 
words  but  Into  deeds 

The  men  and  women  ul  the  Salvation  Army 
are  not  self-rlghtevusly  bent  on  refprming 
the  world  or  the  individual.  They  are 
friends,  sjrmpathetic  and  often  very  wlae 
ready  to  help  wherever  help  la  needed  1 
have  been  told  that  the  Salvation  Army  op- 
erates in  almost  every  country  of  the  globe 
If  the  countries  could  themselves  be  ruled 
by  the  Salvation  Army  s  simplicity  and  good 
will  which  sees  people  not  as  membera  of 
nations  ur  races  but  as  human  beings,  readv 
to  become  friends,  the  future  of  the  world 
would  be  far  bright  >r  than  it  la  today. 

I  am  sure  that  you  who  are  listening  tc 
this  broadcast  wUl  leel  that  you  too  have 
reasons  for  doing  what  many  of  us  have 
already  done  I'm  sure  you  will  want  to  give 
your  fullest  support  to  the  Salvation  Army's 
194a  maintenance  appeal. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

OV  NSW   Tout 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday   March  23.  1948 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rbcord, 
I  would  like  to  insert  the  following  article 
which  appeared  in  the  newspap*»r,  the 
Brooklyn  Eagle,  on  March  7,  1948  and 
wh'ch  was  written  by  my  distinguished 
colleague  in  the  House,  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Andrxw  L.  SomersI. 
I  believe  this  article  to  be  of  extreme  im- 
portance and  should  be  given  serious  con- 
sideration by  all  the  Members  because  it 
has  created  such  a  sensation  by  putting 
the  finger  on  the  force  which  will  finally 
decide  the  Palestine  issue.  Congressman 
SoMERS  is  more  than  qtialified  as  an  ex- 
pert on  this  problem  of  Palestine  as  he  is 
one  of  the  founders  and  also  a  co-chair- 
man of  the  American  League  for  a  Free 
Palestine  and  has  given  of  his  leadership 
and  vision  for  many  years  in  an  attempt 
to  find  a  solution  to  this  confusing  and  in- 
ternationally Important  issue.  Congress- 
man ScMERs  clearly  shows  that  it  is  not 
by  diplomacy  or  legal  debate  that  we  will 
settle  this  sore  i.ssue.  but  that  the  resolve 
and  stamina  of  the  Hebrew  people  them- 
selves who  are  fighting  for  their  nation 
will  finally  be  the  deciding  factor.  On  be- 
half of  all  of  my  colleagues  I  want  to  ex- 
press my  sincere  thanks  to  our  distin- 
guished Member  in  having  cut  through 
the  enormous  confusion  and  verbiage  sur- 
rounding this  problem  and  at  last  put  the 
searchlight  of  truth  on  the  true  solution. 


The  article,  entitled  "Alone  and  Unaid- 
ed Hebrews  Will  Guarantee  Victory  in 
PaJestlne,"  follows: 


(By  Representative  ANoarw  L.  SoMxas.  Tenth 
Congressional  District) 

May  15  is  the  O-day  selected  for  Palestine 
by  the  Anglo-Arab  plotters  Thla  la  destrtK- 
tion  day.  dcvaatatlon  day.  when  the  Nasi- 
Ifuftl  and  hts  bands.  British -armed  and.  In 
some  caaes.  Britiah-ofltcered.  are  supposed  to 
sweep  Palestine  of  lU  800.000  Hebrew  citlzena 

Pull  knowledge  of  this  plot  is  in  every 
statesman's  possession.  May  IS  Is  the  date 
for  Brltlah  to  yield  the  mandate,  when  she 
can  disclaim  responsibility  for  the  terrible 
masaacre  which,  for  some  diabolical  reason, 
she  Is  fomenting.  Tet  the  world  watches  and 
International  machinery  appears  to  be 
paralyzed. 

Already  the  little  country  has.  In  the  paat 
10  weeks,  been  subjected  to  warfare  that  has 
brought  death  to  1,000  and  has  wounded 
4.000.  In  proportion  to  the  population  of 
the  United  States,  these  casualties  are 
equivalent  to  100.000  Americans  killed  and 
400.000  wounded  And.  In  addition  to  the 
population  of  Pulestine.  the  safety  of  1.000,- 
UOO  Jevis  In  the  Middle  Eastern  Arab  coun- 
tries is  hanging  by  a  thread.  In  Europe 
350,000  Hebrew  DP's  are  still  behind  barbed 
wire,  while  another  1.000.000  live  In  the  aeml- 
twllteht  of  pogrom -ridden  lands,  dreaming 
only  of  the  promised  land. 

It  is  true  that  in  Palestine  today  there  Is 
death,  betrayal,  agony,  and  martyrdom.  But 
also  there  Is  hope.  Hope  and  victory  for  the 
Hebrews  move  forward  on  two  firm  legs — the 
courage  of  the  Hebrew  people  and  the  sup- 
port of  American  citizens  If  this  confidence 
concerning  Palestine  were  based  on  faith  in 
international  morality  or  on  the  belief  that 
Ernest  Bevln  will  call  off  his  Arab  bands,  then 
this  would  b''  wishful  thinking  Indeed.  But. 
on  the  contrary,  this  assurance  rests  on  the 
most  realistic  appraisal  of  the  forces  in- 
volved, discounting  completely  the  remote 
possibility  tha^any  United  Nations  action 
will  be  taken  iPtime. 

NOT  ONE  WAS  SAVED 

Long  ago  the  Hebrew  people  stopped  lis- 
tening to  the  drone  of  international  ula- 
cussions  In  their  behalf.  They  had  the  bit- 
ter experience  of  the  Evian  Conference,  the 
Bermuda  Conference,  the  Anglo-American 
Commission  of  Inquiry.  Not  one  Jew  waa 
saved,  not  one  house  was  built  In  Palestine, 
not  one  acre  was  irrigated,  by  these  and  simi- 
lar diplomatic  devices.  Possibly  these  con- 
ferences were  planned  in  good  faith,  but  they 
were  all  perverted  Into  Instruments  of  cruel 
delay.  And.  thus  far.  the  United  Nations 
attempt  to  solve  this  world  problem  has 
turned  Lake  Success  into  a  bog  of  legalisms, 
wrangles  and  stisptclons.  Today  the  Het>rew8 
expttt  nothing  from  diplomats,  resolutions. 
commlMlons  of  inquiry,  and  the  like. 

They  rely  on  themselves.  Everything 
which  exists  in  Palestine  today  stands  as  a 
monument  to  their  efforu  and  Initiative. 
The  fact  that  there  are  almost  800,000  pio- 
neers in  Palestine  is  proof  of  their  indestruc- 
tible will  to  survive,  for  thousands  of  these 
arrived  via  the  underground  railways  of  the 
Etoganah  and  Irgun,  braving  dangerous  odds 
in  running  the  Ulegal  British  blockade.  And 
the  fact  that  the  United  Nations  even  con- 
sidered the  Palestine  case  was  not  because 
the  British  Colonial  OfQce  suddenly  felt 
twinges  of  conscience,  but  because  the  Brit- 
ish military  In  Palestine  and  Englishmen  at 
home  were  keenly  aware  of  the  power  of  He- 
brew resistance. 

As  World  War  n  unfolded,  it  became  in- 
creasingly clear  to  me  that  If  the  Jew  were 
to  survive  in  the  world  of  Hitler.  Stalin,  and 
the  British  Empire,  he  must  be  armed  by 
something  more  than  a  spiritual  heritage, 
Bcientlflc  genius  and  artistic  talent.  He 
would  have  to  stand  for  his  rights  aa  every 
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other  modem  people  were  preparing  to  do — 
he  would  have  to  restirrect  the  warrior  He- 
brew of  the  Bible. 

CALLzs  roa  auct 

On  Noveml>er  28.  IMl,  B  days  before  Pearl 
Harbor.  I  Introduced  a  resolution  in  the 
Hotise  of  Representatives  calling  for  the  im- 
mediate formation  of  a  Jewish  army — a  unit 
where  stateless  and  Palestinian  Jews  could 
enlist  to  fight  Hitler.  I  waa  anxious  to  see 
this  happen,  not  only  because  of  the  situa- 
tion in  Europe,  but  also  because  I  felt  that 
historically  It  might  some  day  t>e  neceaaary 
for  these  people  to  defend  themselves  against 
the  Arabs  or  the  British  or  both. 

After  considerable  pressure  and  argument, 
the  British  were  persuaded  to  create  a  Pales- 
tinian regiment  which  performed  so  bril- 
liantly in  the  early  north  African  campaigns 
against  Rommel  that  it  was  enlarged  to  a 
brigade.  30,000  strong,  which  ultimately 
fought  the  costly  Italian  campaign  and 
finally  broke  through  to  German  soil.  The 
veterans  of  the  Jewish  brigade  are  now  In 
Palestine,  the  backbone  of  the  Hebrew  under- 
ground. They  must  become  the  nucleus  of 
the  national   army   of  the  Hebrew   republic. 

The  fact  that  it  is  no  longer  cheap  to  kill 
Jews  will  save  Palestine  today.  In  Europe, 
Hitler  murdered  '^. 000 ,000 — at  a  profit.  But 
In  Palestine,  the  British  lecuned  to  respect 
the  fact  that  to  kill  a  Jew  meant  killing  an 
Englishman.  Thla  new  will  to  resist  was 
made  very  clear  to  the  UN  Commission  on 
Palestine  last  week  when  a  Palestinian  lead- 
er told  the  five-nation  board: 

"We  are  a  nation  seeking  to  harm  no  one. 
but  we  do  poeseaa  adequate  force  and  an  im- 
falterlng  determination  to  prevent  any  repeti- 
tion of  the  extermination  campaigns  carried 
out  against  us  In  Europe  It  may  be  tbat 
Arabs  and  Kngllshmen  will  kill  thousands  of 
otir  people.  But  this  means  war,  because 
thousands  of  Arabs  and  Englishmen  will  also 
die.  Already  there  have  l)een  three  Arabs  to 
every  two  Hebrew  casualties  in  Palestlrie." 

rOKMIDABLE    nCHTTNC    TtMCE 

Properly  armed,  the  Hebrew  mllltla  of 
Palestine  will  <  onstitute  the  most  formidable 
fighting  force  In  the  Middle  East.  The  Arab 
mercenaries,  however  numerous,  will  be  puny 
and  Insignificant  compared  with  a  Hebrew 
force  seasoned  in  modem  technical  warfare. 
Such  a  mUltary  force  would  be  a  most  valu- 
able American  ally  In  this  area.  (We  must 
never  forget  that  the  Arabs  collaborated  with 
MUMoUal  and  Hitler  throughout  the  last 
war.) 

The  support  of  American  citizens — the  sec- 
ond leg  on  which  Hebrew  victory  must 
stand — has  been  mounting  steadily.  Over  3 
years  ago  I  was  roundly  criticized  for  urging 
American  citizens  to  give  financial  support, 
and  the  Government  to  give  moral  suppt^rt. 
to  Hebrew  underground  fighters.  Today 
these  fighters  are  emerging  from  the  under- 
ground and  every  Congressman  has  received 
hundreds  of  letters  demanding  that  the  Oov- 
emuMnt  permit  the  sending  of  arms  to  the 
Hebrew  defenders  of  the  Holy  Land. 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  has 
Indicated  its  readiness  to  make  available 
armaments  and  equipment  to  Hebrew  Pales- 
tine upon  the  UN  CommlsElon's  request. 
Undoubtedly  several  other  governments  will 
take  the  same  position. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  current 
State  Department  arms  embargo  is  one-sided 
in  effect,  since  it  puts  the  penalty  on  the 
victim.  However,  merely  raising  the  arms 
embargo  today  would  not  be  enough  to  stop 
the  Anglo-Arab  aggression  since  actual  de- 
livery of  arms  to  the  Hebrews  would  be  pre- 
vented by  the  British  as  long  as  they  are  In 
control.  This  Is  no  time  to  Indulge  In  noble 
but  futile  gesttires. 

OaCANIZINC   MtUTIA 

In  Washington  today,  seriotis  considera- 
tion is  being  given  to  the  immediate  organi- 


zation or  a  Palestinian  militia  so  that  the 
Hebrews  will  not  be  tinprotected  after  May 
15.  If  our  Government  recognizes  some  form 
of  Hebrew  provisional  government  at  once, 
we  win  automatically  recognize  Its  armed 
force — the  Hebrew  mllltla.  It  seems  patent 
that  this  course  would  be  tantamount  to  lift- 
ing the  arms  embargo  on  Palestine  without 
giving  Arab  aggressors  the  befieflt  of  access 
to  American  arms. 

A  United  States  Army  mission  is  now  In 
order.  Neither  Palestinians  nor  Americana 
want  American  troops  in  Palestine.  A 
United  States  military  mission  could  assist 
in  planning  and  setting  up  a  modern  de- 
fense establishment.  We  have  given  similar 
consultative  military  assistance  to  the  Phil- 
ippines. Greece,  and  Turkey  and  we  should 
extend  it  to  Palestine. 

I  venture  that  the  Mufti's  massacre  of  the 
Hebrew  population  will  be  -topped,  and  that 
we  will  witness  the  Hebrews  taking  the 
offensive  against  their  would-be  assassins 
with  the  fullest  t>acklng  of  American  public 
sentihient    and    United    States    assistance. 

It  Is  to  the  advantage  of  the  United  States 
to  support  the  building  of  a  l>eachhead  for 
democracy  in  the  Middle  East.  The  great 
cry  that  a  Hebrew  Palestine  will  Jeopardize 
otir  oU  supply  is  vicious  and  false  propa- 
ganda which  wUl  hurt  America's  long-range 
interests.  Only  11  progress  comes  to  the 
Middle  East  and  genuine  political  and  eco- 
nomic freedom  spreads  from  Palestine  to  the 
Arab  states  can  we  stop  paying  tribute  to 
feudal  and  barbaric  Arab  kings,  and  start 
trading  on  a  businesslike  and  decent  basis 

The  fact  tbat  in  actively  backing  the 
Hebrew  nation  we  save  the  United  Nations 
and  sustain  American  honor  provides  two 
additional  reasons  which  have  overwhelm- 
ing weight  with  the  American   p>eople. 

Cutting  clean  across  and  through  all  the 
arduous  discussions  and  the  panaceas,  I 
reiterate  that  the  thing  to  do  now  Is  for 
the  Hebrews  to  organize  a  Hebrew  provisional 
government  at  once.  Such  a  government 
can  be  assured  recognition  by  the  United 
States  and  by  the  United  Nations. 

I  would  also  like  to  insert  at  the  same 
time  some  excerpts  from  a  letter  received 
by  Congressman  Somers  from  a  Jewish 
woman  in  Brooklyn  about  this  article. 

Dear  Ms.  Somess:  I  am  a  Jewish  woman 
55  years  old.  I  was  bom  in  New  York  City. 
My  parents  were  American  citizens.  I  am 
not  an  educated  woman.  I  did  not  go  to 
college,  but  I  possess  intelligence.  I  have 
been  in  contact  with  some  of  the  best  peo- 
ple but  none  of  these  people  loved  the  United 
States  more  than  my  parents,  my  family 
and  I  do.  I  read  everything  In  the  papers. 
I  am  most  interested  In  the  men  that  rep- 
resent our  Government. 

What  you  write  here  In  the  Sunday  Eagle 
about  the  Jews  in  Palestine — you  not  only 
speak  the  truth  but  you  describe  the  true 
spirit  of  the  Jewish  people. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  SOL  BLOOM 

OF  NEW   TOEK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  15.  1948 

Mr.  BLOOM.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Rec- 
ord, I  should  like  to  insert  an  address  by 
the  Honorable  James  A.  Farley,  chair- 
man of  the  board,  the  Coca-Cola  Export 


Corp.,  at  a  luncheon  at  the  Waldorf- 
Astoria,   New   York   City,  February   13. 
opening  the  1948  Red  Cross  campaign. 
The  address  is  as  follows: 

The  Red  Cross  Is  the  greatest  mother  in 
the  world.  And.  like  any  good  mother  It 
gives  to  all  of  Its  children  equal  care.  It 
treats  them  all  with  equal  deference  and  in- 
terest  and   respect. 

The  Red  Cross  never  plays  favorites.  It 
never  turns  the  cold  shoulder  of  discrimina- 
tion. It  never  takes  sides.  It  never  asks 
questions. 

For  those  who  need  the  many  and  varied 
services  which  the  Red  Cross  extends,  there 
are  no  forms  to  fill  out — no  questionnaires 
to  fill  in.  You  do  not  have  to  put  down  the 
place  of  worship  which  you  attend  upon  the 
Sabbath  day.  or  the  country  of  origin  of 
yoiir  maternal  grandfather,  or  the  partic- 
ular pigment  of  your  skin.  Tht  Red  Crtjss 
doesn't  ask.  your  race  or  creed  or  color,  be- 
cause the   Red  Cross  doesn't  care. 

The  Red  Cross  has  a  helping  hand  for 
all  who  need  it — whenever  they  need  it — 
wherever  they  need  it  If  you  are  Ul  or 
wounded  ca  the  victim  of  an  accident,  the 
Red  Cross  is  your  friend  If  forest  fire  haa 
gutted  your  house  or  flood  carried  away 
your  home — the  Red  Cross  is  your  friend. 
If  you  must  have  a  nurse's  care,  or  a  pint 
of  plasma  or  a  serum  injection,  the  Red 
Cross  is  your  friend  The  Red  Cross  asks 
your  need — not  your  creed — and  its  heart 
is  big  enough  for  all  humanity. 

And  that,  my  fellow  Red  Crossers.  Is  the 
reason  I  like  the  Red  Cross  so  much.  That 
Is  the  reason  I  am  always  ready  to  yield  to 
the  Red  Cross  whatever  It  may  demand  of 
my  services  and  my  time.  That  is  why  I 
deem  it  such  a  privilege  to  be  a  member  of 
this  all-American  team  which  Is  gathered 
here  this  afternoon. 

Together  at  this  luncheon.  1  see  rabbis  of 
the  Hebrew  faith  breaking  bread  with  Protes- 
tant ministers  and  Roman  Catholic  priests. 
Together,  in  this  distinguished  gathering, 
are  ladies  and  gentlemen  whose  ancestors 
migrated  to  this  country  from  nearly  every 
corner  of  every  continent  upon  this  earth. 
Together  here  today,  men  with  the  so-called 
military  viewpoint  are  finding  common  catise 
with  leaders  from  civilian  life. 

Spokesmen  for  labor  are  sitting  on  the 
same  side  of  the  table  with  men  who  man- 
age oiu-  great  corporations. 

Rivals  in  business  and  competitors  In 
conamerce  are  seated  elbow  to  elbow.  ^e&, 
and  unless  my  ears  and  eyes  deceive  me. 
Democrats  and  Republicans  are  mobilizing 
here  today  without  a  single  thought  for  the 
political  consequences  of  what  they  do  and 
what  they  say.  Everyone  is  working  in  a 
great   and   common   cause — together. 

Both  labor  and  business  have  a  stake  In 
the  Red  Cross.  As  Jacob  Potofsky.  general 
president  of  the  Amalgamated  Clothing 
Workers,  has  said.  "Working  men  and  women 
everywhere  have  a  particular  stake  in  the 
success  of  the  American  Red  Cross  campaign 
for  1948.  Of  all  sections  of  the  population 
they  are  usually  the  first  to  suffer  from  rnls- 
fortune.  The  American  Red  Cross  has  al- 
ways come  to  the  rescue  where  their  health 
and  welfare  are  concerned." 

Yes.  the  Red  Cross  rises  above  partisan 
disputes  and  differences  in  background  and 
beliPl.  It  towers  above  otir  petty  prejudices. 
In  all  the  lay  world,  there  Is  no  more  sincere 
expression  of  man's  natural  striving  for 
brotherhood.  In  ail  America,  there  is  no 
finer  example  of  the  power  of  getting  to- 
gether and  ptiUlng  together  for  the  mutual 
benefit  of  all  concerned 

That  is  why  I  am  so  happy  to  be  here  with 
you  all  today,  and  so  confident  that  this  1948 
mobilization  wiU  result  in  resounding 
success 

Together— we  wUl  far  exceed  otjr  goals. 


t-r» 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

ftON.  RICHARD  F.  HARLESS 

or    ARIZONA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVKS 


M 


HARLESS  of  Arizona.    Mr.  Speak- 

March  30.  the  citizeti-s  of  our  Na- 

tionil  Capital  will  be  hosts  at  a  reception 

dinner  to  Eamon  de  Valera,  former 

Prin  e  Minister  of  Ireland,  who  Is  return- 

o  his  homeland  after  a  memorable 

to  the  western  part  of  the  United 

In  the  circumstances.  I  deem 

appropriate  to  ask  unanimous  consent 

Lave  inserted  in  the  Congressional 

RicpRD   an   article   entitled   "Sun   Man 

of  St.  Patrick  and  Valorous  Celts." 

h  appeared  in  the  Arizona  E>ally  Sun 

Hiarch  17: 
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Tuesday,  March  23.  1948 


8CN  Man  Txlls  of  3t.  Patrick  and  Valobous 

ClLTS 

T)ie  foUewlng  was  placed  in  the  Conckxs- 
sioNiL  Rscoao.  Monday.  March  15,  by  Con- 
graamum  RicHAao  Haelsss: 

March  17.  Hibernians  everywhere  will 
do  tabmage  to  their  Patron  St.  PatrlcJt.  and. 
aa  fitting  tribute  to  a  great  race,  I  am  In- 
clud  ng  In  the  CoNcazssioNAx.  Record  an 
edlt<irlal  from  the  March  Issue  of  the  Na- 
tion! J  Hibernian,  entitled  'St.  Patrick's  Day 
IMS '  and  a  poem,  titled  'Valor  of  the  Celt, 
wrltien  in  the  midst  of  World  War  II  by 
Patrick  McOovern.  a  distinguished 
BModber  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Bar  and  a 
forra  er  Army  captain  In  the  First  World  War. 
Is  also  a  special  Washington  correspond- 
the  Arizona  Dally  Sun: 


(if 


"  'ST.   PATklCK'S   DAT,    1*48 


"^e  Apostle   of  Ireland   was   a   man   of 

To  the  highly  civlllaed  but  extremely 

warlike  pagan  Gaels  he  brought  faith  In  the 

of  Peace.    He  conquered  warriors  wlth- 

ibetUUng  blood.     The  secret  of  his  suc- 

mtaaton  is  needed  today  as  much  as  It 

>ver  needed  In  the  history  of  the  human 


p«ac> 

wan- 1 

Prlnfe 

out 

cesB^ul 

was 

race 

rust  as  the  foundation  of  World  War  U 
aid  at  Versailles  In  1919.  so  the  founda- 
of  future  war  Is  being  laid  today. 
Ffitrlck  was  no  appeaser.  He  knew  exactly 
he  believed,  and  what  he  believed  he 
preached.  We  should  formulate  our 
with  slmUar  precision,  in  order  that 
of  good  wUl  in  all  parts  of  the  world  may 
them  and  accept  them  and  work  for 
fulfillment.  St.  Patrick  prayed.  So 
■taould  we.  Even  as  we  pray  we  shall  be 
KUldtd  toward  the  wise,  the  unselfish,  the 
aucc  >saful  way  at  peace.' 

"  'TALOR  or  THS  CBLT 

'W^t  mean  the  neutral  mandates  of  today 
As  long  as  Irlah  hearts,  not  laws,  hold  sway? 
Tt  o  thousand  years  ago  the  Celts  were  bold 
Tq  prove   their   valor,   never   since   grown 

cold: 
Fo|r  centuries  their  sons  have  heard  drums 

roll 
AbktMUl  and  home,  and  won  the  hero's  scroll. 

"  'Wiio  can  recount  each  deed,  recall  Mtch 
nam*. 
■riroUlQg  Irteh  wmrtlon  In  halls  of  fame? 
Tt  elr  spirit  on  tvvry  front  baa  never  < 
Tc  be  anang  th«  Alllca  a  buoyant  ymt. 
Tt  e  race  Itself  stands  now  with  vision  clear 
Az  international  and  stalwart  peer. 

Tfoj  mortal  power  can  cloud  fair  Ireland's 

brow; 
As  her  men  always  fought,  so  they  fight 

now; 
Tl^ey  fill  the  foremost  ranks  where  danger 

Uca, 


Spurred  by  the  valorous  will  which  death 

defies: 
Imi>elled  by  native  love  for  soU  that's  free. 
Dauntless     wherever     they      meet     with 

tytanny. 

'  "For  many  flags,  by  land,  in  sky.  on  sea, 
The  Celtic  race  fulfills  its  destiny: 
A  hundred  ships  of  war  slip  down  the  ways, 
Sach  christened  in  an  Irish  martyr's  praise; 
And    untold    shrines '  in    foreign,    distant 

parts 
Will  keep  Old  Erin  warm  within  true  hearts. 
— James  Patrick  UcGovrrn,'  " 


Need  for  Federal  Pollution  Control 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HOMER  R.  JONES 

or    WASHINOTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  23.  1948 

Mr.  JONES  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Speaker,  there  is  a  blK  introduced  in 
the  House  by  Mr.  MtmDT— H.  R.  3990— 
which  must  eventually  receive  serious 
consideration  by  the  Congress.  Health 
and  sanitation  matters  in  our  country 
must  not  be  considered  as  problems  which 
can  be  delayed.  Death  strikes  with  a  sud- 
den hand  when  an  epidemic  breaks  out 
in  some  remote  quarter  of  our  country. 
Epidemics  resulting  from  lack  of  sani- 
tation and  proper  pollution  control  can 
be  averted  if  the  provisions  of  Mr. 
MuNDTS  bill  are  enacted  Into  Federal  law. 
In  this  connection.  I  should  like  to  in- 
clude as  a  part  of  my  remarks  a  state- 
ment made  by  Mrs.  Francis  Morgan,  of 
Bremerton,  Wash..  l)efore  the  Resolu- 
tions Commitee  of  the  National  Rivers 
and  Harbors  Congress  in  connection 
with  a  resolution  which  she  submitted 
endorsing  this  particular  bill.  I  want  to 
urge  upon  my  colleagues  their  earnest 
study  of  the  measure  in  the  hope  that 
it  will  early  be  reported  to  the  floor  and 
receive  favorable  action  from  this  body. 

STATTJCXNT  or  MK5.  r«ANCTS  MORGAN  ON  POL- 
LtmON  TO  THf  NATIONAI,  RTVXas  AND  HAR- 
BORS CONCRX5S,   MARCH    19.    1948 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  com- 
mittee, every  traveler  across  this  broad  con- 
tinent becomes  weary  after  a  time  with  look- 
ing out  of  bis  train-car  windows  watching 
the  telephone  poles  dart  baclrward  out  of  his 
straining  vision,  and  with  seeing  the 
"sameness"  of  the  countryside  hour  after 
hour  as  scores  of  shabby  little  raUroad  towns 
and  miles  of  smudgy,  refuse-cluttered  track 
right-of-ways  fly  past — especially,  if  the  trip 
is  made  in  the  drab,  grey  days  of  late  winter. 
Usually,  then,  the  traveler  picks  up  that  mod- 
ern St.  Chrlatoptaer  of  all  travelers,  the 
pocket-size  magazine  tu:ked  In  the  seat,  and 
out  of  sheer  boredom  begii^  to  read. 

This  was  my  experience  across  the  cotmtry 
from  the  State  of  Washington  on  my  way 
here  to  attend  this  annual  meeting  of  the 
National  Rivers  and  Harbors  Congress.  The 
first  article  in  my  magazine  which  caught 
my  eye  was  entitled  "Raw  Water  Can  Kill 
You."  It  took  me  only  10  minutes  or  less 
to  read  the  article  in  its  entirety,  but  from 
then  on  the  shabby  towns,  the  dirty  right- 
of-ways,  the  filthy-looking  rivers,  and  the 
debris-soiled  shores  of  countless  lakes  took 
on  a  new  and  consuming  significance. 

I  thought  of  my  home,  the  city  of  Bremer- 
ton, out  in  the  State  of  Washington,  on  what 
the  chambers  of  commerce  there  call  "Beautl- 
ftil  Puget  Sound."    I  thought  of  the  tona  of 


raw,  untreated,  and  disinfected  dumpage 
which  pollutes  and  soils  the  beaches  of  our 
once-magnlflcent  Inland  sea.  I  thought  of 
our  spoiled  oyster  beds,  and  sand-spits  of 
the  back  bays  which  teemed  once  with  clams 
and  crabs  ind  which  today  are  becoming  vir- 
tually biological  deserta  except  for  the  hardy 
scavenger  snaUs  and  jellyfish.  I  remembered 
what  fun  It  once  was  to  plunge  into  the  cold, 
invigorating  water  of  the  sound,  and  I 
thought  with  regret  how  dangcroxisly  foolish 
it  would  be  to  swim  there  now  when  bac- 
terial counts  show  thousands  of  sewage  germs 
per  quart  and  one  can  see  the  contamination 
of  Inadequate  sewage  treatment  on  every 
hand.  And  I  thought,  too.  this  alarming 
condition  Is  more  or  less  everywhere  In  my 
country  and  not  simply  In  Puget  Sound  and 
the  little  city  of  Bremerton. 

One  hundred  million  people — 70  percent  of 
the  Nation— require  better  water  and  sewer- 
age service  Immediately.  The  United  States 
Public  Health  Service  has  taken  a  healthy 
swipe  at  the  problem  by  publicizing  numer- 
ous surveys  and  estimates  of  costs  of  correc- 
tion. It  has  estimated  that  it  wUl  cost 
•7,800,000,000 — or  the  approximate  value  of 
common  stocks  In  all  the  United  States  rail- 
roads to  solve  our  national  problem  of  pollu- 
tion. Of  this  staggering  sum,  more  than  two 
billion  must  be  spent  for  safer  water  supplies: 
more  than  three  and  a  half  billion  are  needed 
for  sewage  faculties:  and  the  balance  for 
waste  and  dlsp>osal  plants. 

Too  many  citizens  are  content  to  believe 
that  such  deplorable  sanitary  and  health 
conditions  may  exist  in  New  York,  San  Fran- 
cisco, Bremerton.  Wash.,  or  Podunk,  Oa. — 
but  not  In  "my  home  town."  And  too  many 
citizens  are  prone  to  believe  that  this  ex- 
penditure can  be  delayed.  Yes,  we  can  wait, 
for  we  have  already  in  many  areas  of  our 
country  waited  too  long.  Egypt  was  on  the 
waiting  list  centuries  ago  and  history  re- 
cords its  dreadful  visitation  of  cholera. 
China  Is  on  the  waiting  list.  too.  and  its 
astounding  human  sacrifice  to  typhoid  every 
year  is  so  commonly  known  and  accepted  that 
our  American  uewsfmpers  carry  the  story  of 
its  epidemics  on  the  back  page  or  not  at  all. 

Recent  agitation  on  the  part  of  Individuals 
and  civic  groups  In  my  community— and  I 
am  happy  that  I  have  had  a  part  In  this 
worthy  effort — is  beginning  to  produce  some 
corrective  results.  The  State  of  Washing- 
ton has  an  established  pollution-control 
commission,  and  it  has  an  adequate  law  em- 
powering this  commission  to  make  rules  and 
regulations  governing  the  control  of  pollu- 
tion of  all  waters  in  the  SUte.  The  law 
further  prohibits  the  Intentional  pollution 
of  our  rivers,  lakes,  and  salt-water  beaches, 
and  provides  for  substantial  penalties  for 
violations. 

Under  the  duress  of  alarm  resulting  from 
visible  damage  to  our  beaches  In  the  Seat- 
tle, Bremerton,  and  Port  Orchard  areas,  and 
the  knowledge  that  swimming  is  no  longer 
safe,  and  that  the  taking  and  eating  of 
otherwise  excellent  seafoods  Is  extremely  un- 
wise, the  Commission  has  made  many  ex- 
tensive studies  and  bacteriolcgical  count*. 
In  AprU  of  1946.  the  City  Council  of  Bremer- 
ton Instructed  Its  engineer  to  determine  the 
approximate  cost  of  an  engineering  survey 
for  sewage  disposal  and  to  prepare  a  pre- 
liminary call  for  bids  for  approval  of  the 
city.  InabUlty  of  the  city  to  secure  co- 
operation from  the  Navy  Departfnent  as  to 
the  responsibility  of  the  Puget  Sound  Naval 
Shipyard  and  from  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment In  connection  with  the  Federal 
Housing  Authority  both  of  which  contribute 
greatly  to  our  problem,  resulted  in  the  ef- 
fort for  correction  being  limited  almost  en- 
tirely to  repeated  conferences. 

Our  Congressman.  Bomxr  R.  Jonbs.  and 
our  Senators.  HaaaT  P.  Cain  and  Warrzm  E. 
MaOMTTSON.  have  all  taken  an  active  interest 
In  sectirlng  consideration  of  the  Federal  re- 
sponslbUity  In  the  matter.  The  Navy  De- 
partment, according  to  assurances  given  t>y 
the  Secretary   himself,   ta  recommending   ft 
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contract  authorization  to  the  United  States 
Congress  in  the  amount  of  $150,000  to  cover 
the  Navy's  share  of  any  correction  program. 
Because  of  the  damage  done  to  the  fish  and 
sea  life  of  the  Sound,  the  House  Committee 
on  Marine  and  Fisheries  is  wUllng,  further, 
to  give  consideration  to  our  problem.  But 
even  if  we  are  successful  in  Bremerton  and 
Seattle  in  alleviating  our  local  situation, 
pollution  of  the  waters  generally  will  con- 
tinue from  scores  of  infected  dumpages 
emanating  from  the  many  little  towns  and 
industrial  communities  both  to  the  north 
and  to  the  south  of  our  area. 

It  is  a  Federal  problem — at  least,  one  In 
which  Federal  and  State  and  local  govern- 
ment funds  should  cooperate  in  solving. 
The  proper  and  most  advantageous  point  of 
beginning  Is  with  the  Federal  Government. 
Two  bills  have  been  introduced  in  the 
United  States  Congress — 8.  418  in  the  Senate 
and  H.  R.  3990  Introduced  by  Mr.  Mttndt  in 
the  House.  These  bills  should  be  given  earn- 
est and  Immediate  consideration,  for  they 
provide  for  water-pollution-control  activi- 
ties In  the  Public  Health  Service  of  the  Fed- 
eral Security  Agency  and  the  Federal  Works 
.Agency  under  the  general  administration  ol 
the  Surgeon  General  of  the  United  States. 

I  should  like  to  recommend  that  the  Na- 
tional Rivers  and  Harbors  Congress  go  on 
record  by  resolution  memorializing  Congress 
for  quick  favorable  action  on  this  legislation, 
and  If  it  is  p>ermls8lble  at  this  time  I  should 
like  to  Introduce  a  resolution  to  that  effect. 
If  such  legislation  were  enacted  into  the  law, 
the  enormous  Job  facing  our  Nation  in  sup- 
plying people  with  two  basic  essentials  of 
decent  life — good  water  and  safe  sewage  dis- 
posal— would  be  greatly  facilitated.  To  de- 
lay even  the  smallest  positive  action  in  this 
direction  is  to  court  ultimate  disaster.  Peo- 
ple across  the  country  are  demanding  tangi- 
ble assistance  from  their  Government  in 
providing  Justifiable  public  works.  The  price 
for  a  limping  home-bulldlng  program  is  dis- 
comfort; for  a  delayed  construction  program. 
Inconvenience:  for  beneficial  improvement 
of  our  waterways  and  harbors  and  reclama- 
tion of  our  arid  lands,  simple  postponement 
to  another  day.  But  for  failure  to  provide 
pure  water  and  safe  sewage  disposal,  the 
penalty  is  certain  disease  and  probable  death. 


1947  Columbia  River  Salmon  Pack 
Increases 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HOMER  D.  ANGELL 

or  orzgon 
m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  23,  1948 

Mr.  ANGEli..  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the 
Record.  I  include  the  following  article 
from  the  Oregon  Journal  of  March  17, 
1948: 

194  7    COLTTMBU    RIVKR   SALMON    PACK    INCREASES 

Astoria.  March  17. — Canned-salmon  pro- 
duction on  the  Columbia  during  194"  was 
40  percent  higher  than  in  1946  and  was  rur- 
pawed  in  only  4  years  since  1930. 

TTie  flrst  complete  report  on  canned-fish 
output  of  the  last  year,  made  by  the  Pacific 
Fisherman,  gave  the  1947  salmon  pack  of  aU 
species  as  347.306  cases.  This  represents  a 
gain  of  138.000  cases,  48  one-pound  cans  to 
the  case,  over  the  1946  pack  of  209.471  cases. 

The  1947  pack  is  approximately  half  of  the 
eumed-salmon  production  of  1883,  the  great- 
wt  year  on  the  Columbia,  when  almost  700,- 
000  cases  were  put  up,  besides  huge  quanti- 
ties of  salt  flsh.  very  litUe  of  which  Is  turned 
out  any  more. 


Because  of  the  high  price  of  salmon,  the 
1947  pack  was  the  most  valuable  in  history, 
bringing  more  than  $7,000,000  at  current 
prices. 

The  Portland  Fish  Co.  packed  30.208  cases. 
The  Columbia  River  Packers'  Association, 
Inc.,  put  up  the  most  canned  salmon,  report- 
ing a  pack  of  140.159  cases.  In  second  place 
is  the  Union  Fishermen's  Cooperative  Pack- 
ing Co.,  with  51,121  cases. 

Seufert  Bros,  cannery  at  The  Dalles  put 
15,728  cases;  Paragon  Packing  Co.,  Astoria. 
25,540  cases;  New  England  Fish  Co..  13.500 
cases;  Keystone  Packing  Co.,  Ilwaco.  Wash., 
11.142  cases;  Barbey  Packing  Co.,  Astoria, 
8.114  cases;  Chinook  Packing  Co.,  Chinook, 
Wash.,  21,979  cases.  Only  these  firms  re- 
main of  the  56  firms  which  once  canned 
salmon  on  the  Columbia. 

The  1947  pack  was  featured  by  heavy  in- 
crease in  Sllverside  canning. 

Fancy  and  choice  Chinook  production 
went  up  from  140,315  cases  in  1946  to  202.- 
856  cases:  standards  and  pale  from  19,557 
to  47,462. 


UniTersal  Military  Training; 


European  Recovery  Program 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGIA  L.  LUSK 

or  NEW  Mmco 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  23,  1948 

Mrs.  LUSK.    Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rbcord,  I 
include  the  following  petition: 
a  petition  to  the  congress  or  thjc  united 

states  or  AMERICA 

We  the  members  of  the  First  Congrega- 
tional Church  of  Albuquerque.  N.  Mex.,  as- 
sembled to  consider  our  Christian  responsi- 
bility to  the  people  of  Europe  and  the  peace 
of  the  world,  being  convinced  that  the  Eu- 
ropean recovery  program  can  be  one  of  his- 
tory's most  momentous  afflrmatlons  of  faith 
in  the  curative  power  of  freedom  and  the 
creative  capacity  of  free  men,  do  hereby 
affirm — 

Our  confidence  In  the  peoples  of  Europe 
who  are  making  earnest  efforts  at  self-help. 

Our  willingness  to  undertake  such  limi- 
tations and  sacrifices  as  may  be  necessary 
for  world  reconstruction. 

Our  active  support  of  the  constructive 
principles  of  the  Eviropean  recovery  program. 

Further,  we  submit  the  following  consid- 
erations with  respect  to  the  European  recov- 
ery program.  These  essentials  we  believe 
must  characterize  this  program: 

1.  It  must  l>e  financially  adequate  to  pro- 
mote the  recovery  of  Europe. 

2.  Every  effort  should  l>e  made  to  make  it 
clear  to  all  nations  that  no  nation  need  suffer 
by  reason  of  this  program  and  that  the 
United  States  has  no  desire  to  encroach  on 
the  political  life  or  sovereignty  of  any  nation. 

3.  We  laelleve  that  this  program  will  Jus- 
tify itself  before  the  world  if  It  can  be  made 
to  demonstrate  "That  freedom  and  prosper- 
ity, hand  In  hand,  can  be  stably  sustained  in 
the  western  democratic  world." 

4.  This  program  should  be  used  to  en- 
courage every  possible  development  of  Joint 
responsibility  and  cooperation  among  the 
nations  of  western  Europe. 

C.  Walker  Hates, 
Chairman,  Social  Action  Committee. 
Dated  thU  22d  day  of  Pebrtiary  1948. 

Edyth  K.  Murray,  Jean  Marsh,  C.  Otto 
Lirsh,  Mrs.  B  C  Reed,  Mrs.  H.  T. 
deBooz,  Mrs  O.  I.  Langseth.  Mrs. 
E.  T.  Kemper,  Mrs.  J.  H.  Paine, 
Jennie  M.  Paine.  Mrs.  T.  E.  Jones. 
Hilda  J.  Spies.  C.  Richard  Murray, 
Clarence  E.  Parr. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
o» 

HON.  WILLIAM  H.  STEVENSON 

or  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  23,  1948 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  include  the  following  letter  and 
petition: 

The  American  Lrgion 
Rot  L.  Vingers  Post,  No.  52, 

La  Crosre.  Wis..  March  19,  1948. 
Hon.  William  Stevenson, 

House  of  Representatives, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Representative  Stevenson:  Enclosed  is  an 
additional  petition  which  was  circulated  in 
the  city  of  La  Crosse  for  the  purpose  of  en- 
dorsement of  the  universal  military  train- 
ing measure.  Your  endorsement  of  this 
measure  is  highly  indicative  of  your  fore- 
sight and  abUlty  to  analyze  the  world  situ- 
ation. 

Many  of  the  signers  of  this  petition  are 
former  servicemen  as  well  as  school  teachers 
and  mothers  of  eligible  trainees,  but  all  rec- 
ognize a  duty  to  country  in  this  hour  of  ap- 
proaching crisis.  We  all  recognize  that  we 
will  not  have  the  element  of  time  for  pre- 
paredness in  the  next  conflict. 
Cordially  yours, 

Edward  F.  Bartl. 

Adjutant. 

PETITION 

To  Hon.  Weluam  Stevenson  : 

Peace  i£  worth  striving  for.  Therefore,  we, 
citizens  of  the  United  States  and  voters,  urge 
you,  our  Representative  in  the  Eightieth  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States,  to  support  and 
vote  for  legislation  establishing  a  system  of 
universal  military  training  for  American 
young  men,  as  recommended  by  the  Presi- 
dent's Advisory  Commission  on  Universal 
Training. 

Arnold  C.  Wuir,  WillUm  J.  Heck,  Clyde  E. 
Pish,  Richard  Wolfe,  Wilford  Buchholtz, 
Alton  G.  Erlchson,  Albert  Schroeder,  Beay 
Ross.  Mike  Leary,  La  Crosse,  Wis.;  AndeU 
Senn,  Hokah.  Minn.;  Margarete  Brauer,  Emma 
Petrlck,  Francis  W  Netwall,  Richard  John- 
son, Merlin  Cloutler,  John  H.  Buschmann, 
La  Crosse,  Wis.;  Wilbur  W.  Sprelter.  Onalaska, 
Wis.;  Harvey  H.  Wehrenberg.  James  R. 
Stephens.  George  E.  Fltzslmmons,  Howard 
Hagen,  Solven  Jolinson,  Kenneth  Opdahl.  La 
Crosse,  Wis. 

Clyde  V.  Allen.  B  O.  Fredrlckson.  Carl 
Betz,  W.  B.  Johnson.  C.  H.  Knothe.  Ira  P. 
Gerbracbt,  Russell  J.  Sieger.  Ray  Highberg, 
Harry  B.  Man,  Berne  Bernstein,  Mrs.  H.  B. 
CoUette,  Slg  T.  Bakke,  W.  E.  Haugland,  Ray 
R.  Fredrlckson.  Charles  E.  Knoblauch,  Rob- 
ert F.  Counts,  Leonard  N.  Adsik.  Donald  H. 
Starch,  Alfred  O  Sclillcht,  Stuart  F.  Brokaw, 
Jr..  F.  E.  Fredrlckson,  La  Croase.  Wis.;  A.  W. 
Herdrlch.  Onalaska,  Wis.;  Roger  M.  Larson, 
SparU,  Wis.;  C.  L.  Dexter.  Mrs.  Clare  S.  Otto, 
L.  B.  Foley.  Lyle  Ustby.  George  R.  Sill,  R.  J. 
Foster,  Carlton  F.  Hemleben,  D.  P.  Moran, 
Arvella  A.  Gautsch,  Byron  E.  Thlel.  Royal  B. 
Dankellong,  La  Crctese,  Wis.;  Eleanor  L.  Ru- 
stad.  Black  River  Falls,  Wis.;  Ruth  A  Schnei- 
der, Alma,  Wis.;  Lydla  C.  Dahlen.  Elizabeth 
M.  Fregln,  La  Crosse,  Wis.;  John  J.  Zalonik, 
Alma,  Wis.;  Julian  Johnson,  Holmen,  Wis.; 
Harry  H.  Meyer.  Elmer  J.  Ambom,  Bangor, 
Wis.;  H.  H.  Harder.  Mundoro.  Wis.;  A.  E. 
Mueske.  Charles  Moers,  G.  F.  Bllskemper, 
M.  Fredrlckson,  C.  Portney.  Stephen  8.  Cye- 
manlck.  Mrs.  A.  E.  Mueske,  WUliam  L.  Maapn. 
Percy  T.  Woolley,  Wm.  Lawrence,  La  Crosse, 
Wis.;  Leonard  Stolsmark.  Onalaska.  Wis  ;  P. 
M.  Van  Tassel.  Sparta,  Wis  ;  H.  E.  Al>eud,  In- 
dependence, Wis.;  James  W.  Wetzel,  Leslie  V. 
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Dlx.  1 1.  O.  lleOuire.  L.  A  Waedellch.  B.  Wal- 
lace ;  ^rana.  M.  J  Moaaer.  E  Kwatenkl,  John 
L.  St  ike.  La  Croaae.  Wta. 

Nick  P.  Engler,  Appleton.  Wis  :  O  D.  Scott. 
McLeod.  M    B   S«bertcb.  W    L.  Butter- 
H.    R    Wheelocb.   C.   H.   Stokke.   D.   L. 
Aadi^cgK     A     Livingston.    Amy    Bach     Lola 
William     Baker.     Elizabeth     Brady, 
rlne    Brady     Otlre    L     Cook.    Elva    B 
Olga    B     Thlel.    Clara    K     Stepert. 
Ocor^  McHetherlngton.  Thcmas  W    Pitman. 
Roche     Alvtn    Mlkelson.    B.   J     Smith. 
Staid.  M  Sutton,  Walter  Welgent.  Adele 
Walklna.   C    P    Bvan«.    Wm     H    Schertaach. 
Robet  Roelllg    June  Kvoff.  Meta  U    Jonas. 
MBrlqn  Cremer    Ruth  Strozinsky.  P    W    Ed- 
Anne  Martin    Herman  A.  Olenz.  Helen 
"Braaiz.    Augusta    De    Plorln.    L.    E    Jenkins 
la  Brown.  Peter  L.  Pransen.  Jean  Mar- 
comt    Viola  B.  Wallace.  Ella  Claire  Bleaklcy 
Kllxa  >eth  Bvans.  George  A  Jlracek.  Laurenca 
P.  BJckett.  C.  B.  Pord.  S    F    Brokaw.  B    M 
La    Croaae.    WU ;    C     If.    Whitney 
ird.  WU  ;  T   J   McDonald.  L  J   Harris. 
■nuietta  Grant.  Jaaato  E  Norrls.  Id  Beranak 
Margiret  A   Knutson.  Doris  A.  Ness  Kathryn 
S.  Dc  ty.  Votim  M.  LuMk.  Mar)ort«  L  Ke««an 
La  V^s  ■liit««i.  Mabal  M  Brandau.  Halm 

ra.  J«ui  ToaMMtaoo.  KsUil««n 
Uj.  4  D  Zlmmerlafel.  trma  Rtdeout 

Ruth   Runneatrand,   M    Lucia   WilM^ 

Artbtir  P  ■—■ Mnwii.  WvaM  Maagt.  WS- 

Dom>a_ifcrt»  ■■■■na.  A.  W    ToiMM. 

Slu^y     MrrU*   AIMMM.    Uon    mmfH. 
Mrs  Haul*  tottlas,  ArlfM 
It.   Hmnrf   Hytf*. 
I  L.  MiWttbM,  I  0  ItaMt,  H 
A    Ifrkar.   HaroM   N    Hawkins,   aintaa  • 


K'.u  von    La  Croaaa    Wis 

ivm  J    Moth,  Prank  J    Davy    Arnold  U. 

I,  Orant  o  Bjargum.  Donald  O  LarMn, 
Cbaaar  0.  ■■fir.  Mrs  L.  lUdiltvn,  Mrs 
Dinl)l  LafMn  Mrs  Blixsbeth  ■rmtng.  Mrs 
■oni  a  Wsilsnd  A.  Ollbartson.  Krwin  ■ 
Hauarr.  Irsr  Jubnaun.  Julia  Msler.  Philip  8 
DmP~  


Warrsn  Webb.  Jaruma  A  Jarstad.  Clar- 
Hocli.  Otta  Pullman.  Id  J  Bakalara. 
W.  y.  OMtor,  Oaorft  V.  BeboUar.  Roy  Sand- 
Tlfat  .  Pata  I  Pttarson.  Prank  Oallar.  Harry 
C.  fifalch  Oaorge  A.  Bkogan.  Martin  Olaon. 
tutbarland  P.  W  flhult.  P  V  Hialldi. 
aa  Hayes,  Clifford  Lee.  John  Hartung. 
Jain4s  M  Doyle,  Prank  Randier,  Rny  Hnyea, 
Joa.  ^  Scbnurer,  Ora  M  Ready.  Robert  Orms- 
J  Holberg.  R  C  GUbertson.  M.  Braphy. 
Ounde.  Uerald  Tttmlpseed.  R  H  Her- 
Prad  Miller.  John  J  Ablan.  Bart  H 
MlcbiRiar.  Paul  Snyder.  William  J.  Butler. 
AUm^  Barrla.  C  H  WlUtams.  Lurrle  Stra^. 
Mant.  O  McDonald.  B  Ehr8.Tra.  Philip 
William  Ol-en.  Gaston  L.  Davidson. 
Wuest.  John  Darling.  Jr..  Maynard  John- 
H.    C     Hoimen,    Robt.    Clarkln.    LaRoy 
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w4ltam  R  Bartel.  S  Orebner.  R  W  Swan- 
Joe  Tlkal.  D.  ChAse.  John  R.  Thomaa. 
Young.  Ben  J.  Johnson.  Geo.  Rimksr. 
JamA  Ott.  Charles  Welgent.  Bob  Bott.  George 
L.  Hcvir,1.  Richard  Wuenach.  Prank  Pretasky, 

Schrocder.  C.  W  Staddlcr.  Joseph  O. 
Skarl  f,  Theodore  W.  Lapitz.  Ray  D.  Kamey. 
J  La  PYency.  J.  A.  Welland.  A  J  Stelnmetz. 
Walt!  r  Gialeson.  Joseph  E.  Wlaland.  Albert 
Wlst]»r.  Paul  P  Antony.  A  P.  Evans.  E.  N. 
Bven  on.  E.  L.  Scanlan.  Maydell  M.  Stelle. 
BUnpeth  Scanlan.  Cleo  Weber.  J.  J.  Bauman. 
Oaarder.  Paul  Miller.  C.  B   Varco.  Mrs. 

Morrlaaey.  Stella  Peterson.  Irene  Vogcl. 

d  Walters.  J.  L.  Roblnaon.  Thoma 
sun  11.  Lacrosse.  Wis.:  Lennia  Nelson.  Ban- 
|or. }  T\a.:  W.  O.  Placher.  Pellx  Hale.  Arthur  D. 
Lalfiton.  Prank  Rlgelsby.  Jr..  Ray  R.  Han- 

.  Richard  Moseley.  Florence  Hanhardt. 
Tomlly  Rcgelsky.  Jr..  J.  A.  Templeton.  Ran- 
dolpl  Crawford.  Billy  S.  Armand.  H.  H. 
Schrt  eder,  Ray  Wuenach.  George  E.  Smith. 

:::zecbowlcB.   M&rllj-n   Rice.   Charles   W. 

Audrey  B?ll.  George  Dummer.  Alice 
Calleiil.  Bernlce  Whiteman.  Joseph  J  O  Con- 
nor. 1>.  A.  Kalaar.  A.  J.  Stortz.  Harry  D.  John- 
aon.  :  jiCroaas.  Wta.;  Mrs.  Harry  D.  Johnson. 
Bang  IT,  Wia.:  C.  C.  Tank.  La  Crosse.  Wis. 


Tbe  Skouras  Brotheri — Outstandinf 
Americaas 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JACOB  K,  JAVITS 

or  Nrw  Toax 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATTVBS 

Tuesday.  March  23.  1948 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
glories  of  our  country  Is  the  opportunity 
It  gives  to  merit  and  hare  work  The 
Skoura^  brothers.  Spyros.  Charles,  and 
Oeorge.  are  outstanding  examples  of  the 
success  of  this  American  philosophy. 
Following  is  an  article  on  Spyros  Skouras. 
chairman  of  the  New  York  City  Commit- 
tee for  the  American  Overseas  Aid-United 
Nations  Appeal  for  Children  Drive, 
scheduled  to  start  April  26  from  the  New 
York  Post  and  Home  News  of  March  22. 
1948: 


Ows  Cmoo  m  BvniT  Tmia 


HXLF 


(By  Wambly  Bald> 

"It  U  fOlaf  to  bt  a  paupla's  movaownt  " 
•pjrroa  P  Bkuuraa.  ttoa  silver-haired  presi- 
daat  of  Twentieth  Cantury-Pos  pilm  Corp 
his   banda   MiKnionally    bafurt    htm. 


MM  M  wnMm  a 

MMWwi  IB*  aaai  for  faadtng  th« 
worM'a  b«aflnr  MMdraa. 
Ttoa  muvia  eaacutlva  was  maklaf  dtffMt  nt- 

Atd-UaSr ViaMWM    AppMl    for 
Children  drtva  which  U  sebMlutod  to  start 

AprU  29 

As  chairman  ut  ths  New  York  City  commit- 
taa,  ha  la  already  devoting  a  large  part  o(  bla 
busy  day  to  mobilising  voluntaen  from 
maree  and  Induatry.  labor,  scbooli, 
ohurches.  and  participating  uOcuidoai. 

"And  I  really  mean  It  will  ba  a  paopls's 
movement."  continued  the  dyiuimic  and 
tagtr^vulcad  Skouraa.  long  famous  aa  a  hu- 
manitarian and  once  hsad  of  Ortak  War  R«- 
llef  "The  AOA-UNAC  oampaHn  wlU  start 
wttit  a  parada  of  ao.OOO  sebool  children  and 
1«  basdi.  Wa  wm  try  to  aK>blllaa  60.000 
women  to  go  directly  to  homes  ao  that  ws 
can  bring  food  and  soma  clothes  and  medt- 
elaaa  to  starving  children  all  over  the  world." 

Seated  behind  his  daak  in  one  of  the  sump- 
tuous film  company  olBccs  at  444  West  Plfty- 
slxth  Straoi.  akaarM  plaood  a  new  long  cigar 
In  his  hokter  and  contlntwd: 

"Nearly  a  quarter  of  a  billion  children 
under  the  age  of  IS  are  living  on  the  twrder- 
line  of  starvation.  That  means  one  child 
in  about  every  three  children  alive  today. 
That  la  terrible,  a  terrible  tragedy." 

axx  wocx  TOGXTHxa   Aa  woaui  crnzsMS 

The  AOA-UNAC  drive  was  organised  at  the 
urgent  request  of  our  Govenunent  and  with 
the  active  support  of  the  State  Department, 
he  said.  Twenty-five  major  voluntary  for- 
eign-relief agencies  are  combining  with  the 
UN  group  to  administer  the  assembled  funds. 
Or.  as  Skouras  expressed  It :  "We  are  all  work- 
ing together  as  world  cltlzena  toward  a  com- 
mon objective." 

Skouras,  whose  name  haa  figured  promi- 
nently in  drives  for  the  Red  Cross,  war  tmnds. 
American  Brotherhood  Foundation.  United 
Jewish  Appeal,  and  the  National  Arthritis 
Research  Foundation,  did  a  herculean  Job 
with  the  Greek  War  Relief  Association,  whose 
head  he  became  on  November  8.  1940.  In  6 
weeks  be  visited  50  cities,  and  in  the  first 
3  months  raised  M.OCO.OOO.  By  VJ-day  his 
organisation  had  collected  over  $30,000,000  In 
money  and  in  kind,  and  was  largely  responsi- 
ble for  getting  gifts  from  the  Canadian  and 
American  Governments  worth  an  additional 
$100  000,000. 


THz  aaoTHiss  axoumAS  roLxovm  thi  ALcca 
PArmrN 

The  vlgoroua  Skouras.  who  managea  to 
combine  humanitarlam  with  his  own  execu- 
tive job.  is  nearly  always  at  his  deak  at  8 
a.  m  and  rarely  leaves  before  7  pm.  Many 
evenings  he's  out  making  speechea  for  differ- 
ent causes,  and  as  his  home  Is  in  Mamar- 
oneck.  N.  Y..  that  leaves  blm  little  time  for 
recreation  or  sleep.  He  keeps  fit  by  playing 
golf  on  Sundays,  taking  steam  baths  and 
maaaagea  on  weekdays  and,  as  he  puts  it:  "I 
keep  busy  every  day.  That  makes  me  feel 
wonderful." 

Spyros  Skouras.  whose  career  follows  the 
Horatio  Alger  pattern,  la  aeldom  mentioned 
without  reference  to  hla  two  brothers. 
Charles  and  Oeorg*.  also  topmen  In  the 
movie  industry 

The  brothers  arrived  here  from  Greece  in 
their  taena  and  settled  in  St.  Louis  as  bus 
boys.  By  saving  their  bard-earned  mcney. 
tbay  botight  a  nickelodeon  and  called  It  the 
Olympla.  after  Mt  Olympus,  near  their  home 
town  in  Greece.  With  their  Induatry  and 
bard  busineaa  beada.  they  were  soon  owning 
and  operating  a  spreading  chain  of  theaters 
Tbof  wmttauad  to  aspand.  and  today  the 
•hoorao  iBala  ipraaii  a««r  ttM  country 

1  ow«  a  flraat  deal  to  tbo  Dntfd  Butaa.' 
sald  M-yaaT'Old  Spyroo  lotirao,  «bo  stUl 
spaaks  with  s  marked  aeaant.  "1  caaM  bwo 
as  an  inuBlfraot  Oof,  and  It  gave  rm  tvtrj- 
thing  "  ■•  roBiraibsrs  with  pride  that  b«« 
f«rs  ha  was  In  thu  eotantry  ona  waak  he  had 
already  mastered  (b«  words  of  "The  Ittar- 
•panflad  Banner  " 

Ma  raBMWbsrs  his  birthplace,  a  famt  on 
the  aliaro  of  IBo  lonUn  Bea.  whara  b«  sUtrtad 
Ufa  aa  OM  of  10  oBUdran 

"Tba  farm  was  naar  a  little  vUlage  called 
■kourahorian.  and  It  was  namad  Utm  tuf 
grandfather  who  fought  In  the  revollMlaB  Of 
ini,"  he  aald.  "My  parenu'  homo  orao  opon 
to  avM7body  in  need  Bspeciaiif  my  OMtbar. 
aad  oho  was  a  great  early  Influence  on  m« 
booaaat  she  was  always  trying  to  help  pcopla, 
Mm  wm  a  raal  ona-woman  social  sanrien  bu- 
rtati." 


latCAL 


ma  rtvi  cMiLoaiM  skAi  Mrnucat 
WAMai 

Baforc  leaving  Oreaca  for  the  Onltad  SUtaa 
ba  began  to  study  for  the  priesthood.  But 
whan  be  arrived  m  St.  Louis,  economic  pres- 
sure quickly  changed  hU  plans.  It  was  while 
working  as  a  bus  boy  dttrlng  the  day  that  he 
studied  Bnglish  and  bualnaaa  methods  at  a 
commercial  college;  and  there  he  met  Saroula 
Brulglia.  a  St.  Louis  woman  of  ItiJlan- 
American  parentage  who  was  to  t>ecoroe  his 
wife  They  have  five  children,  three  daugh- 
ters euphoniously  named  Daphne,  Diana,  and 
Otonyata.  and  two  i>oya.  Spyros  Jr.  and  Plato. 

Bkovras'  hobby.  Interestingly  enough,  is 
the  movies 

In  his  Mamaroneck  home  the  attic  haa 
been  converted  into  a  miniature  theater. 
Here  nelgbt>ors  are  Invited,  especially  young- 
»tm*  who  ara  grateftU  to*  the  nun  they 
fondly  call  "Uncle  Spyros."  He  himself  wUl 
sometimes  see  a  half  dozen  pictures  cer  a 
week  end. 

He  Is  also  a  first-nighter  at  the  theater; 
and  being  an  effusive  and  gregarioua  per- 
aonallty.  he  Invariably  haa  a  group  of  fr  enda 
with  him.  Enjoying  the  role  of  host,  he 
also  llkea  to  call  up  a  good  restaurant  and 
make  reservations  for  25  or  50.  He  Is  some- 
thing of  a  gourmet,  with  a  special  fomlneaa 
for  Greek  checaaa  and  lamb-and-rlce.  but 
his  drinking  is  moderate. 


Hia  caxATKST  HAPFiifiaa.  hx  riNoa.  ts — pixipls 
"I  love  people."  he  said,  his  round.  snUIng 
face  now  taking  on  an  effulgency;  "they  are 
my  greateat  happlneaa  " 

He  has  a  habit  of  greeting  people  by  their 
first  names  Very  often,  with  a  newcomer, 
hell  quickly  want  to  know:  "By  the  way. 
what  la  your  first  name?"  And  thia  Is  gen- 
erally followed  by  an  offer  of  a  big  Havana 
dgar. 
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Skouras'  reading  mainly  Is  current  fiction; 
he  likes  the  concerts  and  opera,  and  the  only 
indoor  card  game  he  cares  about  is  gin 
rummy.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Greek 
Orthodox  Church  and  is  on  the  board  of  the 
New  York  Greek  Cathedral. 


Help  to  Western  European  Countries 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CARL  T.  DURHAM 

or  MOKTH   CABOUNA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRBSENTATIVB8 

Tuesday,  March  23,  1948 

Mr.  DURHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
RccoRD,  I  Include  the  following  letter  I 
received  from  Mr.  Herman  Cone,  of 
Ore«uboro,  N.  C: 

CoKi  Mnxa  Coar., 
OrttnaOoro.  H.  C.  March  19,  1949 
OoBgr seaman  Caat  T.  Dvmhau, 
MotU4  of  JUpre»0nUttt€t. 

W—hinglon,  D.  C. 

DsAa  Caat.:  Abutii  a  r«*r  ■*<>  1  t^oli  •  trip 
Ut  Uermany  at  tbe  \M\t»\.um  of  fecretary  of 
War  ratteraon,  aod  spsul  sbvut  S  weeiu  over 
iiMM,  tafottdr  vitb  a  grotiD  of  bttftaoMmen 
wBe  eame  from  all  over  the  Ooltod  Btataa, 
Ws  were  sent  over  Ui  niaks  ubaervatlOM  end 
make  Miaeetlone  to  Oeneral  aejr,  and  report 
our  ftlHrniT  to  Secrstary  Paturs^m  on  our 
retttm. 

In  the  abort  time  we  spent  in  Oermeny  wt, 
of  eourae,  could  not  learn  all  ths  answers. 
Pereonally,  I  received  one  very  definite  lm> 
preeaiun,  and  that  was  that  Rutiio  wui  not 
interested  In  seeing  western  Burnpe  put  hsck 
on  Its  feet.  More  than  that.  It  seemed  to  ma 
that  Ruaala  was  doing  everything  it  could 
to  throw  a  monkey  wrench  in  the  wheels  of 
progress.  I  believe  my  observations  were 
correct,  and  that  sutMequent  eventa  have 
confirmed  them. 

I  am  far  from  a  war  monger,  and  I  am 
certainly  no  military  expert,  but  I  believe 
that  there  are  some  steps  that  this  country 
should  take  immediately  in  order  to  guaran- 
tee our  survival. 

It  seems  to  me  that  we  should  encourage 
the  weatcm  Europe  alliance  If  this  alliance 
Is  to  grow  into  strength  and  become  what 
Bevln  calls  the  Western  Union,  we  must 
give  Its  founders  and  Russia  conviction  that 
we  will  attack  and  defeat  Russia  If  she  at- 
tacks them,  whether  acroas  their  borders  or 
by  the  now-famlllar  underground  route,  and 
we  muet  help  our  friends  to  the  conviction 
that  they  will  not  starve  nor  be  denied  as- 
sistance to  regain  tbe  productivity  essential 
to  military  strength. 

Nothing  will  give  them  and  Russia  these 
convictions  short  of  all  the  following  things. 

Prompt  ccnsummstion  of  a  treaty  of  mu- 
tual dafenae  between  the  United  SUtes  and 
the  weetwn  Europe  alliance. 

Prompt  adoption  and  revelation  of  a  mili- 
tary program  which  rapidly  will  make  us 
and  our  frlenda  strong  enough  to  defeat  Rue- 
ala  If  we  have  to.  My  presumption  is  that 
we  muet  keep  a  highly  speclallEed  striking 
force  on  a  war  footing — air,  sea,  and  ground; 
that  we  must  manufacture  air  and  other  ma- 
tdriet  (for  ourselves  and  our  friends)  in  ever- 
taiereaalng  effectiveness  and  in  great  volume; 
that  we  must  prepare  air  and  marine  bases 
at  the  best  striking  points  for  a  war  against 
Ruaala:  that  we  must  do  many  other  necee- 
rary  things  to  make  our  striking  force  great 
and  quickly  available;  and  that  we  muet 
appropriate  the  funds  that  thpsc  things  will 
require. 


I  don't  presume  to  know  how  we  should  go 
about  helping  our  friends  to  increase  their 
striking  force  and  defensive  force;  but  I  am 
convinced  we  must  do  It.  Among  them,  I  in- 
clude the  Japanese  and  south  Koreans,  who 
I  believe  are  natural  allies  for  action  against 
the  Htissians  in  the  Par  East,  and  whose 
countries  would  afford  striking  bases  for  such 
action. 

Declaration  of  policy  by  the  United  States 
and  the  Western  Europe  Alliance  as  follows: 
The  United  States  and  the  Alliance  will  not 
permit  the  Invasion  of  any  democratic  coun- 
try in  Europe  nor  the  substitution  of  non- 
democratic  government  for  democratic  gov- 
ernment in  any  country  of  Europe.  I  believe 
this  policy  In  due  course  should  be  extended 
to  (a)  reetoration  of  the  right  of  the  peoples 
of  the  Balkans,  Hungary,  Czechoslovakia, 
Poland,  and  Plnland  to  chooee  their  own 
forms  of  government  and  (b)  eviction  of  the 
Russians  from  Germany,  Austria,  Manchu- 
ria, and  Korea — to  be  dlscueeed  and  declared 
after  the  strength  of  the  United  BUtes  and 
lU  friends  becomes  clearly  preponderant. 
Free  access  of  our  European  friends  to  the 
productions  of  these  rountrlea  Is  essential  to 
the  nutrition  and  productivity  of  western 
Europe 

Immediate  eeonomlc  tielp  to  western 
Upopt  in  large  volume  to  be  ooatlntied  until 
ilM  oan  get  m  hrr  feet  eoonoBHcaily  and 
militarily  t  thi*.  tbe  ottier  etepe  will 

be  futile— I  ,.!,  V 11)  nil.  end  then  the  reet 
of  Europe  step  by  etep— and  our  enemy  will 
etreteb  from  Bering  Birelte  to  L4ebon— end 
probably  tr*  the  Indian  Oeeen  and  Mid- Afri- 
ca, In  that  way,  we  will  (igt^t  Russia  wh«<her 
we  want  to  or  not;  fr^r  site  will  (e«-|  that  she 
can  wblp  it*  Without  ptompt  ccunrmtic  help, 
there  le  the  serious  dsngrr  that  Italy  will 
fall  teat  month— <njt  of  despair  of  food  and 
of  any  salvation— and  the  fall  of  Italy  will 
set  up  the  fall  of  Prance. 

These  statements  are  dogmatic  and  call 
for  checking.  In  checking  them,  bear  In 
mind  that  Europe  has  lived  for  a  year  in 
hopes  of  the  Maraball  plan  and  of  American 
support  against  Rtissla.  If  these  hopes  be 
removed,  it  seems  to  me  that  shock  an^  de- 
spair win  destroy  the  will  to  reeUt, 

Tbe  Instrument  for  economic  help  Is  the 
Vandenk>erg  bill.  Before  Czechoslovakia, 
there  were  mai^y  who  honestly  doubted  the 
wisdom  of  tbe  bill,  or  thotigbt  it  went  too 
far,  or  doubted  iU  urgency.  With  the  Czech 
coup  d'etat  behind  us  and  the  crucial  Italian 
election  just  ahead  of  us,  many  must  l}c  re- 
viewing their  erstwhile  doubts.  But  now  no 
one  can  doubt  the  urgency  of  the  decision. 
Either  we  act  now,  or  time  rims  out,  and  the 
power  of  decision  passes  from  our  hands. 

Still  there  are  many  who  object  to  this  or 
that  feature  of  the  bill  and  think  they  could 
improve  on  certain  passages  of  it.  Which  is 
more  important,  action  in  time  or  prompt 
improvement  of  a  section  of  tbe  bill  that 
some  of  us  do  not  like  in  its  present  form? 
or  complete  and  time-consuming  rewriting, 
for  some  of  us  who  would  prefer  a  different 
approach,  although  with  like  vUtimate  effect? 
It  seems  to  me  that  urgency  is  the  mere  im- 
portant, particularly  considering  that  the 
remedy  of  amendment  will  still  be  there,  af- 
ter the  enactment. 

If  our  objection  is  to  the  amount,  I  be- 
lieve the  stream  we  cross  is  a  Rubicon.  For, 
although  the  bill  promises  nothing  beyond 
12  months,  it  seems  to  me  it  Is  implicit  that 
we  would  not  commence  the  program,  nor 
ask  the  16  nations  to  risk  Russia's  ire  by  ac- 
cepting It,  unless  we  Intend  to  go  through 
with  the  full  4  years.  6o.  if  we  take  the  first 
step,  I  think  we  must  l>e  reconciled  to  put- 
ting up  the  full  17  billion,  provided  our 
frlenda  play  their  part  In  accordance  with 
the  rule  and  spirit  of  the  Joint  enterprise — 
except  that  It  may  be  pared  down  If  prices 
decline  or  if  European  production  Increases 
faster  than  tbe  experts  predicted. 


I  think  some  repayment  Is  to  lie  expected, 
for  some  of  the  operations  financed  will  be 
exchange-producing  operations  (such  as 
manufacture  of  cotton  and  wool  into  textiles 
for  re-export),  and  some  of  the  16  natloifs 
should  pull  their  current  operating  tialances 
out  of  the  red.  But  I  try  not  to  stress  this  In 
my  own  mind;  because  there  are  so  many 
unpredlctables. 

I  put  greater  stress  on  the  argument  that 
the  costs  of  this  program  will  be  much  less 
than  the  increase  In  military  expenditures 
that  would  result  from  thenanlsslon  of  this 
program. 

We  mu&t  study  out  and  resolutely  adopt,- 
with  no  waste  of  time,  policies  toward  the 
Far  East  that  will  strengthen  us  there  and 
strengthen  our  friends  there 

Unfortunately  the  problems  theic  have 
been  bandied  so  secretively  that  the  Ameri- 
can people  and  Congress  do  not  have  the 
elements  for  a  decision 

I  think  our  Insistence  must  be  on  prompt 
end  thorough  study  of  the  facts  and  frank 
disclosure  of  them  and  an  early  decision. 
But  we  must  recognize  that  this  regrettably 
will  take  some  time:  snd  so  I  think  we  mtttt 
Insist  that  our  actions  In  respect  of  Europe, 
and  particularly  the  Vandenbf-rg  bill,  be  taken 
forthwith,  without  awaiting  tt>e  decisiooe  in 
resfjeet  of  tlie  Par  Baet, 

Witb  kitidaH  regard*, 
Binoeialy  yottrs, 

Mt<4MAM  Conr.. 


Rrciproeal  Trade  Afrceraeat* 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  HUBERT  S.  ELLIS 


or  waer  mwtwiA 

IN  TBI  HOt78E  OP  REPRBSENTATIVBB 

TucMdav,  March  23.  1948 

Mr.  ELLIS.  Mr,  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rbcoio,  I 
include  the  following  editorial  from  the 
New  York  Journal-American  of  March 
18, 1948: 

IS   THIS   A    "Bt;BBEB-bIAMP"    COMOaCSS? 

President  Truman  has  asked  Congress  to 
extend  again  for  another  8  years  the  fraudu- 
lent and  Injurious  Reciprocal  Trade  Agree- 
ments Act  which  was  concoAed  by  the  social- 
istic New  Deal  in  1934  and  which,  imless  Con- 
gress servilely  interferes,  will  expire  on  June 
12  of  this  year. 

This  being  a  Republican  Congress,  and  the 
Republican  Party  having  been  since  its  incep- 
tion the  advocate  of  tbe  protective  tariff  sys-^ 
tem,  the  traditional  g:uardlan  of  American 
free  enterprise,  and  in  many  respects  the 
promoter  of  our  Industrial  progress,  it  Is 
hardly  conceivable — especially  in  a  Presiden- 
tial election  year — that  Congress  will  again 
abdicate  its  constitutional  powers  and  duties 
and  continue  to  serve  abjectly  as  a  mere  tool 
of  Executive  dictatorship. 

For  such  has  been  the  history  and  the 
practice  under  the  New  Deal's  tariff  proce- 
dures 

The  original  trade-agreements  law  waa 
sponsored  by  Secretary  of  State  Cordell  Hull, 
a  Democratic  devotee  of  the  obsolete  British 
free-trade  theories  which  Great  Britain  itself 
had  abandoned  when  the  doctrinaire  Ifr. 
Hull  imported  them — duty  free — into  his  own 
country. 

The  act,  as  drafted  by  the  New  Deal  bu- 
reaucracy, and  approved  by  the  original  rub- 
ber-stamp Congress,  violates  the  Constitu- 
tion in  two  respects. 

It  authorizes  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Government  to  reduce,  but  not  to  mcrease, 
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U  by  80  percent  bjr  nfottotlon  with  for* 
countrtM,  to  that  MMMMlv*  rctfuctlont 
whlttt*  an  Import  CKity  sway  vntlrtly. 
tariff  wh^dult  la  a  revtnua  tnvaaurt,  aiMl 
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Into  a  amoothly  operating  Commtnilat  die- 
tatorahip 

A  day-to-day  account  ahowa  how  it  waa 
dfm«.  who  |ot  hurt,  who  came  to  power. 
The  aMottm  le  baaed  up«n  MltMl  reperte 
from  l*ragttt.  It  r^ert  a  *lyl4l,  If  otiljr  Mf* 
tial,  atory  of  OmmmmUM  ■Mrltioii,  OomhtU' 
lilft  oliJ#r'"'" 
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Senuncea  of  all  peraoiM  tried  for  wartime 
eoUaboratlon  with  th«  Ctannana  will  be  re- 
viewed  Thoae  who  were  acquitted  will  be 
tried  aaaln. 

Mirttt  iM;  The  leRai  ptirne  galna  mi. 
lefttttm.    0*ie    dt'trlrt    action    committee 
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luiire,  ev>*it<  xument  uf  our  t.^-.. 

\f.  aitd  every  »<  <(   the  country,  U 

)e  vaiem   hu-i  alrcHdy  been  arbl- 

rtly  rUUUM  by  the  New  Detil 

Ittfaeturera  In  every  field,  and 
In  avary  aapect.  have  had  tbetr 
bartered  away  without  fair  hear- 
inba.  without  any  real  or  adequate  conald- 
er  itlon  of  their  needs,  and  without  any  ap- 

il  to  any  tribunal  of  Justice. 

rhey   have  suffered. 

The  abnormal  displacements  and  dlsturb- 
at  ce9  of  world  war  have  deferred  the  full 
consequences  of  the  New  Deal's  planned 
eonomy— but  It  would  l)e  utter  folly  to  as- 
an  me  that  this  kind  of  protection  la  any 
suMtltute  for  national  policy. 

%a  one  of  Its  major  efforts  In  poet-war 
re  ^onatructlon  the  Republican  Party  should 
reiitore  the  protective  tariff  system  and  give 
ov  r  farmers,  our  small  producers  and  eepe- 

lly  our  highly  paid  labor  the  rlghU  and 

leflts  cf  law — and  lawfulness. 


How  to  SoTietixe  a  Nation 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

H|}N.  E.  (EDWARD)  A.  MITCHELL 

or    INDIANA 

N  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESKNTATTVIS 

Tuesday.  March  23.  1948 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
lej  ve  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  R«c- 
oa».  I  include  the  following  article  from 
th;  United  States  News  and  World  Re- 
port for  March  26.  1948: 

BOW    A    NATION    IS   SOVtlTIZID 

(Reported  from  Prague > 
Communist  technique  for  taking  over  ts 
gc  ting  a  new  test.  Action  committees,  built 
ini  o  alt  organisations,  do  the  Job.  They're 
tl«  bt  little  groups  of  tested  CommunlsU. 
Pr  vate  employers  lose  out.  workers  take  over 
wten  signal  la  given.  Then  comw  Um 
pu  -ge  to  nail  down  the  change.  A  modfn 
na  Ion  can  b«  taken  over  In  IS  days. 

1  low  it  feels  to  k>e  taken  over  by  the  Oom- 
mt  ntsts  Is  graphically  Illustrated  by  events 
la  Caecboalovakia.  In  IS  crucial  days,  a  na- 
tloii  that  offered  the  Individual  freedoms 
Uut  go  along  with  democracy  waa  turned 
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later  uf  the  Interior,  ^v  ..ga  to  b> 

and  pleturea  of  Ruaata'a  Premier  Bialin  to 
be  dUplayed  in  public  places.  There  U  ab- 
solute censorship  of  all  newspapers.  Oppo> 
sltion  newspapers  are  taken  ever  by  action 
commltttees  and  turned  Into  Communist 
publications.  Private  employers  continue  to 
be  "iKDunccd"  from  their  positions  by  action 
committees  made  up  of  their  employees. 
The  Communists  begin  lining  up  a  National 
Front  In  Parliament  to  push  through  any 
new  laws  that  the  Government  requests. 

Third  day:  The  new  Cabinet  Is  sworn  In. 
Arrests  and  purges  continue,  especially  In 
Slovakia,  where  an tl -Communist  strength  Is 
greatest.  The  Government  warns  that  all 
persons  In  Slovakia  who  have  spoken  publicly 
against  the  state  will   be  prosecuted. 

Sovletlzlng  of  education  begins.  Whole- 
sale tiring  of  non-Communist  teachers  Is 
ordered.  Fifty  professors  are  fired  from 
Prague  University.  Special  textbooks  are 
planned.  Communist  indoctrination  Is  to 
be  taught  In  all  grades.  Pictures  of  Premier 
Stalin  must  hang  In  all  schoolrooms. 

The  Minister  of  Justice  announces  a  sweep- 
ing reform  of  the  Judicial  system.  Many 
Judges  are  flred.  Communists  are  appointed 
In  their  place. 

Fourth  day:  A  committee  Is  formed  to 
purge  all  political  parties  of  reactionaries. 
Ftorced  labor  ts  decreed  for  those  dismissed 
from  their  Jobs  for  political  reasons.  Purge 
victims  are  to  be  asalgned  to  labor  l»ttallons 
in  mines,  lumber  camps  and  on  farms  and 
construction  projects. 

The  Journalistic  purge  Is  intensified 
Twenty-seven  foreign  correspondents  are 
banned  from  Czechoslovakia. 

Fifth  day:  The  Government  reveals  that 
action  committees  have  unofficially  nation- 
alized nearly  1.500  enterprises,  although  a 
nationalization  bill  hasn't  even  t>een  drafted. 

The  first  treason  trial  Is  announced.  Dr. 
Joeeph  Lettrlch.  former  chairman  of  the 
Slovak  Democratic  Party,  is  to  t>e  tried  for 
high  treason. 

Sixth  day:  Central  control  of  all  action 
committees  by  radio  edict  t)eglns.  Plans 
to  postpone  elections  until  late  summer  or 
early  autvunn  are  announced. 

Seventh  day:  For  the  first  time  the  Gov- 
ernment defines  the  authority  of  the  action 
committees.  They  are  supreme  organs  on 
cultural  and  political  matters.  Their  chief 
function  la  to  cleanse  all  the  opposition 
part  lea. 
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Uwyara  are  required  tn  pledge  loyalty  to 
the  new  regime  »lthlii  1  week  oi  be  ex- 
( huixi  from  thA  practice  of  law. 

fcirvttnth  day;  The  Government  i«ala  the 
Ccechoslovaklan  borders,  warns  thai  any  at- 
tempt to  leave  the  country  without  permla- 
alon  will  be  considered  a  crime. 

The  Czechoslovaklan  Medical  Association 
Is  dUaoIved.  All  doctors  will  be  required  to 
Join  the  Communist-controlled  Confedera- 
tion of  Labor. 

Twelfth  day:  A  Communist  Party  member- 
ship drive  begins.  Party  members  are  to 
visit  all  non-Communist  citizens  during  this 
week  and  report  dally  on  the  members  gained 

Thirteenth  day:  The  Social  Democratic 
Party  says  It  will  hold  a  new  convention  soon 
to  "undo  mistakes"  made  at  the  November 
convention.  A  new  executive  committee  will 
t>e  chosen,  a  new  program  drafted. 

Anti-Communlst  writers  and  poets  are  ex- 
pelled from  the  Syndicate  of  Authors. 

Fourteenth  day:  Parliament  convenes  for 
the  first  time  since  the  coup.  Only  about 
half  the  oppoaltlon  shows  up. 

Fifteenth  day  A  cowed  parliament  rub- 
ber-stamps the  government's  program.  In- 
cluding nationalization  of  most  Industry, 
lower  taxes  for  small  ahopkee{>ers  and  peas- 
ant). Insurance  for  all,  credit  for  farmers,  and 
land  reform. 

The  government  announces  that  the  chair- 
man of  the  National  Socialist  Party  has  com- 
mitted suicide  In  prison,  after  having  con- 
fesae.  to  espionage  and  Implicating  several 
others. 

All  that  remains  to  t>e  done  now  la  a  mop- 
plng-up  operation  to  wipe  out  the  last  rem- 
nants of  opposition.  A  top  Communist  of- 
ficial promises  full  extermination  of  all 
enemies  of  the  regime. 

Sequel  to  the  story  already  li  unfolding. 
The  political  phase  In  Czechoslovakia  la  al- 
most over.     The  economic  phase  now  begins 

The  Communist  plan  Is  to  make  Czecho- 
slovakia an  arsenal  of  heavy  Industry  for 
Russia  and  her  satellites.  Heretofore,  most 
of  the  country  s  trade  has  been  with  the 
West.     Now  that  Is  to  t>e  changed. 

Production  of  heavy  machinery,  needed  by 
the  Russian  bloc.  Is  scheduled  to  be  tripled. 
But  the  output  of  textiles,  ceramics,  glass- 
ware— the  big  Items  In  trade  with  the  west — 
Is  to  t)e  deliberately  cut  back.  The  change 
over  win  be  gradual.  It  will  take  several 
years.  But,  when  It  Is  completed  Ciecho- 
alovaklas  valuable  Industries  and  skills,  the 
best  In  eastern  Europe,  will  be  100  percent 
harnesMd  to  Russia  and  her  satellites. 
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EXTimiON  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  THOMAS  A.  JENKINS 
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aelviui,  ftRd  ih«  4iM»ikmn*lref  did  w^.i  ... 
any  way  idenUfy  lh«  DAV.  Both  rela- 
tives and  non-relativea  were  quealioncd, 
and  ihli  brousht  another  important 
revelation. 

It  la  Important  to  note  thai  nonrela- 
ilves  feel  as  strongly  a.s  relative.s  on  the 
subject  of  greater  benefits  for  war -dis- 
abled veterans  and  their  dependents. 

The  first  question  was,  "E)o  you  think 
the  Government  is  doing  too  much  for 
veterans  generally?"  Eighty-three  per- 
cent of  the  relatives  replied  that  they  did 
not  think  so.  and  77  percent  of  the  non- 
relatives  did  not  think  so.  either. 

Ninety-two  percent  of  the  relatives  and 
84  percent  of  the  nonrelatives  were  of  the 
opinion  that  more  should  be  done  for 
the  disabled  veteran. 

To  the  next  question,  "Should  a  dis- 
abled veteran  be  given  special  con.sider- 
atlon  in  employment?"  99  percent  of  the 
relatives  and  90  percent  of  the  nonrela- 
Uve5  think  so. 

"What  veterans'  organization  is  de- 
voted exclusively  to  the  Interests  of  the 
disabled  veteran?"  was  the  next  question. 
Seventy-two  percent  of  the  relatives  and 
53  percent  of  the  nonrelatives  named  the 
DAV. 

Less  than  50  percent  of  both  relatives 
and  nonrelatives  were  aware  of  the  bene- 
fits this  Nation  provides  for  its  disabled 
veterans.  Only  45  percent  of  all  those 
questioned  thouglit  the  disabled  veteran 
was  successfully  rehabilitated  and  re- 
adjusted. Ten  percent  of  the  relatives 
and  22  percent  of  the  nonrelatives 
thought  disabled  war  veterans  receive 
benefits  from  the  Government  automati- 
cally, which  Is  of  course  not  true. 

A  large  majority  of  those  questioned 
strongly  favored  a  program  of  depend- 
ency allowances  for  the  family  of  the 
disabled  veteran. 

All  of  us  are  concerned  about  the  high 
cost  of  living,  but  rising  food  and  living 
costs  hurt  one  group  of  people  much 
more  than  others — that  group  is  our  dis- 
abled veterans.  The  veteran's  welfare, 
and  the  welfare  of  his  family,  is  actually 
being  Jeopardized  by  runaway  prices. 
The  disabled  veteran  and  his  family  who 


rely  to  a  great  extent  on  fixed  Govern- 
ment Income  are  being  forced  to  reduce 
greatly  their  standard  of  living,  which  at 
beat  1«  Dorte  too  good. 
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armad  foroM  of  our  country  in  time  of 
war. 

I  am  informed  that  DAV  National 
Service  OfBcers  on  dtrty  at  the  various 
Regional  Offices  of  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration throughout  the  country  are 
being  flooded  with  requests  from  disabled 
veterans  to  reopen  their  case  files,  in  the 
hope  that  they  may  get  increased  com- 
pensation from  the  Government.  The 
100  percent  disaWed  veteran  draws  $138 
per  month.  It  is  estimated  that  75  per- 
cent of  the  disabled  veterans  of  World 
War  I  and  50  percent  of  the  disabled 
veterans  of  World  War  II  have  depend- 
ents. The  latter  group  is  constantly  in- 
creasing because  these  young  veterans 
are  getting  married  at  a  raind  rate  and, 
of  course,  are  rai.sing  families.  What 
normal  American  family  today  can  hve 
on  that  kind  of  income? 

Disabled  veterans  whose  incomes  are 
static  can  meet  these  increasing  living 
prices  only  by  dipping  into  previous  sav- 
ings or  by  purchasing  and  consuming  less 
good,  or  less  expensive,  food.  Increasing 
food  prices  almost  Inevitably  result  in 
decreasing  standards  of  living  for  dis- 
abled veterans  whose  Incomes  are  de- 
rived exclusively  or  primarily  from  dis- 
ability compensation  payments. 

Allowances  were  granted  to  the  de- 
pendents of  a  man  in  uniform  by  the 
government.  The  wife  and  four  chil- 
dren of  a  man  in  iraiform  drew  $140, 
while  the  soldier — assuming  he  was  a 
private — was  drawing  $28 — or  a  net  In- 
come to  this  family  of  $168  per  month. 
This  same  veteran  returns  to  his  family 
totally  disabled  and  now  receives  $138 
per  month! 

Congress  has  recognized  these  Increas- 
ing living  costs  by  providing  Increased 
subsistence  allowances  for  trainees,  with 
extra  Increases  for  those  who  have  de- 
pendents, under  the  provisions  of  Public 
Laws  16  and  346. 

Allowances  were  providtxi  for  the  the 
dependents  of  nonveterans  imder  the 
Social  Secuiity  Act  in  1935,  as  well  as 
under  the  Railroad  Retirement  Act,  and 
very  recently  under  the  new  Civil  Service 
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his  eompensatlon  from  the  Oovernnwnt. 
Those  who  are  partially  dtaabird  ran 
count  on  only  limited  Income  from  em- 
pioyment. 

The  DAV's  request  for  legislative  help 
for  disabled  veterans  Is  a  modest  one. 
It  will  take  only  a  Uttle  time  and  effort 
on  the  part  of  those  Interested  In  this 
problem  to  make  possible  a  better  life  for 
those  who  gave  so  much. 

It  was  sometime  after  the  First  World 
War  before  Congress  gave  much  con- 
sideration to  the  matter  of  granting  as- 
sistance to  the  dependents  of  veterans. 

I  introduced  the  first  bill  in  Congress 
that  would  provide  a  pension  to  a  World 
War  widow  who  had  children.  This  was 
early  in  1931.  My  bill  provided  that  a 
World  War  widow  with  one  child  should 
be  entitled  to  a  pension  of  $30  per  month 
and  $6  for  each  additional  child.  While 
my  bill  was  not  passed,  the  fairness  of 
Its  principles  were  recognized  and  ap- 
proved by  veterans  organizations  and 
soon  thereafter,  a  bill  embodying  the 
principles  of  my  bill  became  a  law.  By 
reason  of  this  legislation,  dependent  wid- 
ows of  nearly  all  World  War  veterans 
and  their  children  are  today  receiving 
pensions  as  dependents  of  one  who  fought 
for  his  country. 

The  bill  that  I  am  seeking  to  discuss  In 
this  address  is  set  up  on  somewhat  the 
same  principle.  It  was  Lincoln  who  said 
In  effect  that  we  must  assist  him  who 
bore  the  brunt  of  the  battle  in  the  heat 
of  the  day  and  his  widow  and  orphans. 

During  the  24  years  that  I  have  been 
serving  in  the  Congress  it  has  been  my 
earnest  desire  to  cooperate  with  all  of 
the  congressionally  chartered  veteran 
organizations  to  secure  the  passage  of 
equitable,  beneficial  legislation  for  vet- 
erans and  their  dependents. 

For  many  years  I  have  observed  the 
fine  work  that  has  been  carried  on  by  the 
American  Legion,  the  Veteran.s  of  For- 
eign Wars,  and  the  Disabled  American 
Veterans.  More  recently  I  note,  with 
added  pleasure,  the  splendid  efforts  of 
the  American  Veterans  of  World  War  II 
(AMVETS)  in  behalf  of  the  large  group 
of  veterans  of  that  conflict. 
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A  1  ot  these  congressionally  chartered 
vet<  ran  organizations  are  doing  a  splen- 
did Job  to  promote  the  welfare  of  all  vet- 
erais  and  their  dependents.  Outstand- 
ing contributions  are  being  made  by  each 
of  Lhem  to  promote  better  citizenship 
not  only  among  our  veteran  population, 
but  the  coimtry  as  a  whole.  Their  child- 
wel  are  programs  are  well  worth  while — 
an<  the  promotion  of  sports  activities 
aiH  a  proper  conception  of  good  cltizen- 
shl )  among  our  youth  ii  surely  praise- 
♦oi  thy. 

1  he  record  already  made  by  these  vet- 
era  1  organizations  warrants  the  support 
of  fvery  good  citizen.  Surely  every  ell- 
gib  e  veteran  owes  It  to  hunself  and  to 
his  family  to  become  active  in  one  or 
mo  e  of  these  outfits. 

\  fe  must  not  forget  those  who  gave  a 
pait  of  their  bodies  or  their  health  as  a 
res  lit  of  their  service  in  our  country's 
wais.  Adequate  provisions  and  oppor- 
tun  itles  should  by  all  means  be  provided 
fot  the  disabled  veterans  and  they  must 
not  be  permitted  to  become  mere  forgot- 
ten heroes — as  an  assurance  that  Amer- 
ica s  young  men  will,  in  the  future,  be 
ever  ready  to  come  to  the  defense  of  our 
freedom -loving  country. 


Crisu  in  Leadership 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RALPH  HARVEY 

or    INDIANA 

Hi  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  23.  1948 

Bkr.  HARVEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
unanimous  consent  of  the  House.  I  In- 
ser  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Concrbs- 
sioi.\L  Record  the  following  editorial 
that  appeared  in  the  Indianapolis  Star. 
Iu4e  of  March  18.  1948: 

CKISIS   IN    LCAOUSHIP 

President    Truman    correctly    suted    that 

bavt  readied  a  point  at  whlcti  the  poai- 

of  the  United  States  ahould  be  made 

tstakably  clear."      But  beyond  the  (act 

for   the   first   time   he   publicly   named 

et  Russia  as  a  threat  to  world  lltwrty. 

I  dded  nothing  new  to  tell  Rusala.  western 

.  or  the  people  of  the  United  States 

what  our  position  la. 

8|kail  we  fight  to  stop  aggrtaalon?     Where 

we  draw  the  line  with  Russia?     How 

we  back  up  Mr   Trtunan's  tough  words 

fore*?     The  President  did  not  say. 

Truman  asks  paaaag*  of  the  European 

program.    That  Is  assured  anyway. 

I  aks  for  universal  military  training    That 

is  useless  if  the  crisis  is  now.  it  Is 

^ood  at  any  time  anyway     And  the  rerlral 

draft  is  both  untimely  and  unnecea- 

ncw. 

build  our  aallltary  strength  quickly  we 

do  aooiaUilng  Mr.  Truman  never  even 

create    the    most    powerful    air 

in   tbe  world.     That  la  the  quickest. 

and   most   effectlre  way   to  show 

Russia  that  we  hare  the  will  and  the 

to  meet  any  threat  on  a  moment's  no- 

wlth  parmlyalng  power.     If  we  are  going 
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strength  It  would  be  better  to  spend  it  all 
on  the  air  forces  than  to  spend  a  penny  of  It 
on  universal  military  training 

UlfT  as  outlined  by  the  Army's  own  pro- 
gram Is  nothing  but  a  gigantic  boondoggle, 
a  glorified  CCC  camp.  Its  graduates  would 
still  have  to  be  drafted  and  retrained.  And 
It  would  not  get  into  operation  for  a  long 
time  anyway.  As  for  the  revival  of  the  draft, 
that  would  dislocate  the  lives  of  thousands 
of  Americans  without  adding  any  Immediate 
power  to  our  Army.  The  armed  services 
can  fill  their  ranks  with  volunteer  profes- 
sional soldiers  by  providing  more  realistic 
training,  less  "chicken  "  and  greater  oppor- 
tunity for  advancement. 

Nor  did  Mr.  Truman  do  anything  but  pay 
lip  service  to  the  "powerful  forces  for  free- 
dom. Justice,  and  peace  represented  by  the 
United  Nations."  Here  was  his  chance  to 
demand  the  elimination  of  the  veto  power 
and  the  arming  of  the  UN  with  military 
force.  But  he  apparently  believes  that  the 
UN  is  ttirough  and  beyond  repair  and  wants 
the  United  States  to  go  it  alone  in  protecting 
the  world.  He  U  content  to  stick  to  old- 
fashioned  power  politics. 

The  great  crisis  for  America  is  not  only 
the  crisis  in  western  Europe.  It  is  the  crisu 
of  our  own  leadership.  Mr  Truman  Just 
does  not  have  the  answers.  He  has  outlined 
a  dangeroiis  situation  and  failed  to  present 
bold,  imaginative  and  workable  measures  to 
combat  it.  Congress  wUl  have  to  do  it  for 
him. 


Preserving  Nation's  Shrines 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  N.  McGARVEY 

or  PINNSrLV.^NlA 

IN  THE  HOtJSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  23.  1948 

Mr.  McGARVEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  Include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  Philadelphia  Enquirer; 

PSESZaVING     NATION'S    SHBINKS 

The  tour  of  14  Congressmen  through  his- 
torical landmarks  in  the  midclty  area  raises 
hopes  that  there  may  t>e  action  in  this  ■••- 
sion  of  Congrcas  to  eatabliah  a  national 
shrine,  as  part  of  tha  national  park  system 

Phlladelphlans  hare  every  right  to  be 
proud  that  this  section  of  the  city  main- 
tains such  monuments  of  the  Nation's  birth 
and  development  as  Independence  Hall. 
Congress  Hall,  the  American  PhUoecphlcal 
Society  and  Carpenter's  Hall.  No  other  city 
has  so  many  sites  of  comparable  significance 
in  our  early  history. 

Other  spwts  have  been  allowed  to  reach  a 
deplorable  condition,  and  some  of  the  blame 
for  this  must  be  borne  by  PhUadelphians  of 
this  and  preceding  generations.  Because  of 
negligence,  the  house  where  Thomas  Jeffer- 
son wrote  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
and  the  home  of  Benjamin  Franklin  have 
been  torn  down. 

But  the  entire  area  where  great  men  la- 
bored to  draw  up  a  charter  for  lasting  politi- 
cal liberty  belongs  not  only  to  Philadelphia 
but  to  the  entire  Nation.  In  fact,  as  one 
visiting  Congresaman  indicated,  it  may  well 
belong  to  the  whole  freedom-loTlng  world. 

It  seems  fitting  that  the  Federal  Oovem- 
ment  should  take  over  the  Job  of  maintain- 
ing and  preserving  these  shrines.  Phila- 
delphia, and  the  country,  would  gain  by  such 
a  movt. 


Play-by-Play  Account  of  American 
Failures  in  China 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WALTER  H.  JUDD 

or  MINNXSOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  23,  1948 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  I  Include  the  fir^^t 
detailed  recital  I  have  seen  of  the 
astounding  story  of  how  the  United 
States  has  In  one  decade  all  but  thrown 
away  the  enormous  .strength  and  good 
will  accumulated  during  the  previous 
100  years  of  wise  and  sound  handling  of 
American  relations  with  Asia. 

Apparently  few  in  our  Government 
seemed  even  to  realize  what  they  were 
doing  when  they  played  fast  and  Ioo.se 
with  the  foundation  stone  of  our  Pacific 
policy — maintaining  an  Independent  and 
strong  China,  friendly  to  the  United 
States.  We  long  ago  reached  the  place 
where  heroic  effort-s.  at  great  cost  to  our- 
selves, must  be  made  to  retrieve.  If  pos- 
sible, the  ground  lost. 

In  the  Immediate  future.  China's  fate 
depends  on  what  the  United  States  does 
or  fails  to  do.  In  the  long  run.  our  own 
fate  In  no  small  degree  will  depend  upon 
what  happens  in  China — whether  the 
Chinese  are  to  stay  free  and  on  our  side, 
or  will  be  forced  in  despair  into  the 
Soviet  camp. 

The  article  Ls  reprinted  from  Fortune 
magazine  for  February  1948: 

Tm  TraAMNotJs  Dae  ads — How  10  Ybass 
or  American-Chinese  Histort  Became 
More  PownruL  Than  the  Men  Who 
Made  rr 

(By  Herrymon  Maurer) 
In  all  the  noisy  public  debate  about  China, 
one  fact  has  gone  unnoticed:  for  a  hundred 
years  the  United  States  was  Interested  not 
Just  in  the  side-show  survival  of  an  ancient 
race  but  in  the  peaceful  night's  sleep  of 
generations  of  Americans.  It  was  only 
simple  prudence  to  keep  this  Asiatic  arch- 
stone  out  of  foreign  hands,  whether  the 
country  was  run  by  a  collection  of  scholsrs. 
an  empress  dowager,  a  bunch  of  war  lords, 
or  a  party  of  would-be  democrats.  This 
policy  of  the  Open  Door— the  only  long- 
term  foreign  policy  besides  the  Monroe 
Doctrine  the  United  States  ever  had— was 
cut  to  pieces  in  Just  10  years,  a  decade  of 
tvrannous  history  that  has  molded  United 
Sutes-Chinese  dealings  into  a  now  set 
pattern. 

How  did  It  come  to  pass  that  an  American 
Secretary  of  State,  pleading  for  an  anti- 
Communist  program  in  Europe,  could,  as  he 
did.  balk  at  taking  money  that  Congress 
actually  wanted  to  give  him  to  fight  com- 
mimUm  in  China?  The  explanation  is  the 
10-year  history  itself;  its  grip  held  fast  This 
article  is  an  attempt  to  condense  it  into 
something  like  a  newsreel  of  a  decade  of 
United  Scates-Chlnese  fiasco  Let  the  film  be 
re-run  quickly,  beginning  with  a  sequence 
dated  December  1937. 

OCCZMBBR    1937:    P«ZL17DB 

Ten  years  ago.  when  the  Japanese  were  in 
the  first  small  phase  ot  their  big  scheme  of 
conquest,  they  were  tormented  by  worry  over 
how  far  the  United  States  would  let  them 
go.  They  knew  the  gossip  of  United  States 
"China  hands  ";  thst  the  Chira  war  and  the 
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China  Government  would  fold  by  the  next 
spring.  But  they  rememliered  the  knuckle 
drubbing,  sharp  although  ineffective,  that 
Henry  L.  Stimson  had  given  them  when  they 
took  over  Manchuria  In  1931. 

The  Japanese  took  pains  to  find  out  how 
far  they  could  go.  First,  they  demanded  of 
the  American  Embassy  in  Nanking  that  the 
U.  S.  gunboat  Panay  be  moved  to  a  chosen 
spot  to  avoid  possible  accidents.  Next,  they 
loUowed  the  course  of  the  vessel  to  its  new 
anchorage,  identified  it  from  a  patrol  boat 
after  it  had  l)een  moored.  Then,  they  at- 
tacked it  from  the  air  and  sank  it,  together 
with  two  Standard  Vacuvun  ships. 

The  Japanese  found  out  what  they  wanted: 
the  Americana  did  not  intend  to  do  anything 
about  the  war.  Cordell  Hull  warmly  advised 
the  United  States  public  to  keep  lU  shirt  on— 
It  had  shown  small  disposition  to  take  It 
off — accepted  promptly  Japanese  regrets,  and 
let  3  months  pass  before  sending  in  the  bill 
for  damages.  His  concerns  were  the  con- 
cerns of  most  Americans — how  to  keep  every- 
thing American  far,  far  out  of  war's  way. 
The  State  Department  carefully  instructed 
Its  consular  and  embassy  personnel  to  run 
away  from  hostilities;  evacuate  whenever 
necessary,  and  don't  let  Americans  Join  up 
with  either  side.  C'.alre  Chennault.  new  air 
adviser  to  Chiang  Kai-shek,  was  advised  to 
get  out  of  China  and  threatened  with  legal 
action  if  he  did  not.  Such  enthusiastic  neu- 
trality was  highly  encouraging  to  Japan. 

This  anxious  unconcern  set  the  pattern  for 
the  decade  that  followed.  China  was  given 
little  thought.  The  policy  carefully  built 
up  by  John  Hay,  Charles  Evans  Hughes,  and 
Henry  L.  Stimson  was  quietly  pushed  aside 
at  the  first  sign  of  its  costing  the  United 
States  so  much  as  an  uncomfortable  night's 
sleep. 

summer,  1940:   EMOTIONAL  ALUANCX 

Americans,  of  course,  were  warmly  attached 
to  China:  the  attachment  was  highly  emo- 
tional. China  was  the  brave,  little  Belgium 
of  World  War  II.  It  had  unflinching  Chiang 
Kai-shek,  glamorous  Mme.  Chiang.  It  was 
to  be  lauded  In  the  press,  aided  by  way  of 
China  relief  dinners,  and  prayed  for  in 
church.  There  was  no  question  that  China 
was  angelic  (even  Communist  sympathizers, 
bemused  by  a  united  front,  wrote  rhapsod- 
ically  about  the  Central  Government);  no 
question  that  Japan  was  diabolic.  To  be  on 
the  side  of  the  angels  without  paying  the 
costs  of  admission,  the  State  Department 
fabricated  a  new  and  original  policy,  ex- 
pressed by  the  term  moral  aid.  That  this 
produced  nothing  more  than  protests  over 
the  bombing  of  United  SUtes  property  and 
occasional  protests  over  bombing  of  open 
cities,  did  not  yet  discourage  the  Chinese, 
who  took  it  as  a  harbinger  of  aid  to  come. 

In  the  summer  of  1940,  China  hit  her  first 
great  crisis.  The  high  enthusiasm  of  the 
early  years  was  dwindling,  and  the  nation's 
energies  were  beginning  to  concentrate  on 
simple  survival.  The  Japanese  seized  on  the 
fall  of  France  as  a  chance  to  start  wangling 
their  way  into  northern  Indochina  and  on 
the  battle  for  Britain  as  a  chance  to  black- 
mall  Churchill  into  closing  the  Burma  Road. 
China  was  Isolated.  While  Americans  cheered 
Chinese  resistance.  Chinese  officials  calcu- 
lated desperately  the  chances  of  their  coun- 
try's survival,  and  whispered  to  each  other 
their  fears  that  an  armistice  might  be  neces- 
sary. But  Chiang  refused  to  waver.  He 
would  stake  everything  on  the  United  States. 

United  States  diplomacy  In  those  days  still 
had  some  traditional  content.  Ambassador 
Nelson  T.  Johnson  sat  with  Chiang  In  the 
Generalissimo's  house  while  bomtvs  fell  about 
them  into  Chungking.  He  brought  promises 
of  all  aid  short  of  war.  Chiang  made  no  de- 
mands, showed  no  disappointment.  John- 
son, amiable,  scholarly,  reticent  about  an- 
other country's  business,  discussed  China  no 
more  with  Chiang  than  Chiang  discvissed  the 


United  States  with  him.    There  was  a  sense 
of  common  aim  and  danger. 

A  little  aid  had  already  begun  to  arrive. 
Washington  reacted  emotionally  to  the  pup- 
pet government  of  Wang  Chlng-wel  In  March 
1940  and  made  Chungking  a  semlpoUtlcal 
loan  of  $20,000,000,000.  When  Japan  occu- 
pied northern  Indochina  In  September 
there  was  a  remembrance  of  $25,000,000,000. 
In  October,  Churchill  reopened  the  Burma 
Road.  Early  In  1941  there  were  enthusiastic 
special  envoys:  James  Roosevelt,  Daniel  Arn- 
steln  for  the  Burma  Road.  Owen  Lattimore 
for  advice  to  Chiang.  Lauchlln  Currie  for 
advice  to  Roosevelt.  In  March  there  was  the 
promise  of  lend-lease  to  China. 

There  followed  great  days  of  promise,  hope, 
and  excitement.  Claire  Chennault  had 
rushed  back  to  the  United  States  to  get 
planes  and  men  for  his  volunteer  Flying 
Tigers.  He  talked  a  hundred  P-40'8  out  of 
an  old  friend  who  was  vice  president  at 
Curtiss-Wrlght,  persuaded  Roosevelt  to  direct 
the  services  to  release  reserve  flyers,  and  en- 
listed ground  personnel,  picked  nearly  300 
men,  and  worked  out  a  deal  with  William 
Pawley  whereby  tbe  $400,000  proceeds  of  his 
suit  for  commissions  on  Curtlss-Wrlght  sales 
in  the  Far  East  were  used  to  set  up  an  assem- 
bly plant  at  Rangoon. 

During  the  same  spring,  1941,  T.  V.  Soong, 
with  the  help  of  Thomas  G.  Corcoran,  set 
up  a  corporation,  China  Defense  Supplies, 
Inc.,  to  handle  lend-lease.  Relations  with 
Lauchlln  Currie,  on  whom  Harry  Hopkins 
had  placed  the  China  end  of  lend-lease,  were 
cordial.  Currie  made  midnight  calls  to  get 
munitions  purchased  in  Canada  past  the 
United  States  border,  and  William  S.  Young- 
man,  Jr.,  and  Whiting  Willauer  began  a 
4-year  search  for  material.  China  Defense 
Supplies  went  after  spare  parts  for  the  Flying 
Tigers,  a  railroad  to  parallel  the  Burma  Road, 
rushed  500  British  trucks  and  a  shipment 
of  Canadian  Bren  guns  out  of  the  country 
before  ships  could  be  preempted  for  other 
areas. 

In  Manila.  Joseph  Alsop,  who  had  resigned 
from  the  Navy  to  Join  Chennault,  talked 
three  tons  of  spare  P-40  parts  out  of  General 
MacArthur,  and  PBY  transportation  for  them 
out  of  Admiral  Hart.  In  Washington  an  em- 
bargo was  put  on  steel  and  oil  for  Japan 
in  the  summer  of  1941  and  Japanese  assets 
were  frozen.  The  Amerlcan-Brltlsh-Chl- 
nese-Dutch  alliance  stiffened  throughout 
the  entire  Paclflc.  Japan  would  either  have 
to  fight,  give  in,  or  slowly  starve. 

Thereupon  the  Japanese  Army  moved  Into 
southern  Indochina,  the  first  clear  threat 
to  countries  other  than  China.  Conversa- 
tions began  with  the  Japanese  in  Washing- 
ton; Nomura  and  Kurusu  suggested  that  the 
Japanese  Army  would  move  back  into  north- 
ern Indochina  If  the  freeze  and  the  em- 
bargo were  lifted.  It  became  clear  that  only 
United  States  acquiescence  in  Japan's  plan 
of  conquest  would  remove  the  danger  of  war, 
and  that  acquiescence  would  break  the  loose 
A-B-C-D  alliance.  T.  V.  Soong  darted  in 
and  out  of  the  White  House,  Hu  Shlh  talked 
hard  with  the  President  and  gave  him  a  for- 
mal letter  from  Chiang,  saying  in  substance 
that  China  could  survive  no  more  concessions 
to  Japan.  On  November  26,  Secretary  Hull 
handed  the  Japanese  envoys  the  United 
States  decision:  a  general  settlement  only  if 
Japan  withdrew  from  China  and  Indochina 
and  recognized  the  Chiang  government. 
Eleven  days  later  Japan  attacked  the  United 
States.  (It  was  not  known  until  after  the 
war  that  the  Japanese  would  have  attacked 
even  If  the  United  States  had  been  willing 
to  make  concessions.  Captured  documents 
Indicate  that  the  Japanese  wanted  either 
war  or  complete  appeasement.) 

War  came  in.  The  United  States  and  the 
Chinese  Government  became  allies,  but  the 
United  States  soon  began  to  dislike  the  Gov- 
ernment as  emotionally  as  it  once  used  to 


applaud  it.  What  provoked  this  shift?  How 
could  a  national  attitude  swing  180  degrees? 
Essentially,  it  was  a  headlong  collision  of  two 
cultures,  shown  on  the  one  hand  by  a  divi- 
sion of  military  counsel  and  on  the  other  by 
a  cooling  off  of  uiplomatlc  relations. 

DECEMBER    IB4i:    TTNEAST    ALLIANCE 

For   a  moment  at   the   beglniilng  of   the 
collision,  December  7,  1941,  Chungking  took 
heart  that  it  was  no  longer  alone.     The  mo- 
ment   was    brief.     The    Immediate    conse- 
quence of  war  was  a  calling  in  of  all  war 
supplies  en  route  to  China.    Within  a  few 
months  Burma  fell,  cutting  off  supplies  al- 
together, save  those  that  could  be  flown  over 
the  Burma  Hump.     To  fly  supplies  in.  even 
In  the  fractional  quantities  needed  to  keep 
China    going,    required    more    thought    and 
effort  than  the  United  States  was  willing  to 
devote  In  the  face  of  the  competltlori  for 
supplies  between  the  United  States,  British, 
the   Russian    Armies.     T.    V.    Soong    begged 
Roosevelt  for  100  cargo  planes,  which  would 
have  duplicated  Burma  Road  tonnages.    Ha 
won  his  pjlnt,  over  the  objection   of  Gen. 
H.  H.  Arnold,  but  he  lost  most  of  his  planea 
through  a  last-minute  diversion  to  Alaeka. 
Navy  Secretary  Frank  Knox  put  the  United 
States  preoccupation  Into  a  slogan:  "Hitler 
first."    All  the  Chinese  could  do  was  wait. 
The  wait  was  long.     A  part  of  what  waa 
decided     at     the     Casablanca     conference, 
January    1943.    was    disclosed    to    Chiang — 
little  aid  for  China — and  he  Indicated  that  6 
years  was  a  long  time  and  that  he  could  not 
hold  out  much  longer.    He  wanted  more  air 
supply,  along  with  an  amphibious  assault  to 
clear  Burma  and  open   the  road.     In  May 
came  the  conference  on  strategy.     Foreign 
Minister  T.  V.  Soong  said  that  China  couldn't 
hold  out.    No  change  in  plan.    In  August  It 
was  the  first  Quebec  conference.    T.  V.  Soong 
spoke  again.    No  change:  the  British  wanted 
no  diversion  of  materiel  from  the  western 
Mediterranean.      In    November    it    was    the 
Cairo  conference,  at  which  Chiang  himself 
was    present.      President    Roosevelt    was    In 
excellent  warm  humor.     There  was  no  dif- 
ficulty over  formal  United  States  support  for 
the  return  of  Manchuria  to  China.     Not  at 
all.     Roosevelt  even  assvu-ed  Chiang  that  he 
would     support     China's     sovereignty     over 
Hong  Kong.    (Prime  Minister  Churchill  took 
issue    with    this    benevolent    disposition    of 
other     persons'     property.      The     President 
Jocularly  suggested  that  he  would  take  it  up 
with  the  King.    The  Prime  Minister  observed 
firmly  that  the  King  cannot  give  away  the 
King's  property.)     Chiang  left  Cairo  believ- 
ing that  at  long  last  the  amphibious  attack 
on  Burma  was  at  hand.    No.    Shortly  there- 
after the  landing  craft  assembled  in  India 
were    shimted    off    to    the    Mediterranean 
theater. 

Meanwhile  supplies  were  coming  by  air 
into  China  in  insufficient  quantity  to  meet 
the  plans  of  any  single  commander.  In 
1943  began  a  three-way  competition  that  put 
further  strain  on  the  relations  of  Americans 
and  Chinese.  Early  in  1942,  Joseph  Stllwell 
had  been  appointed  Chief  of  Staff  to  Chiang 
Kai-shek  at  Chiang's  own  request — a  posi- 
tion In  which  he  gave  counsel,  took  charge 
of  lend-lease,  but  could  not  order  around 
the  Chinese  armies.  Claire  Chennault  had 
been  made  Commanding  General  of  the 
Fourteenth  Air  Force,  successor  to  his  Fly- 
ing Tfgers.  Chennault  was  attacking  Japa- 
nese coast  and  river  shipping,  supply  cen- 
ters, and  troop  concentrations,  Stllwell. 
whom  the  Japanese  had  chased  out  of  Burma 
in  1942,  was  training  Chinese  troops  and 
hoping  to  drive  a  road  back  into  China.  He 
believed  that  Chennault  had  spent  tre- 
mendous amounts  of  Hump  tonnage  reck- 
lessly stretching  his  forward  air  bases  into 
east  China.  Chennault  believed  Stllwell 
was  playing  politics  at  the  expense  of  the 
Chinese  Army,  which  the  air  bases  were  sup- 
porting, and  that  he  was  wasting  effort  in 
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an  army  of  United  States  experts 
to  put  eTerjthlag  right:  U  you  dldnt  know 
where  to  eend  a  man.  you  sent  him  to  China 
to  make  a  surrey.  Prealdcnt  Rooeeeelt  looked 
at  China — he  knew  all  about  It  from  his 
grandfather — and  became  Jaunty  becauae  It 
B3  caay  to  fix  the  country  up.  The  Burma 
a  place  where  a  modern-day 
>t  all  hla  friends.  Sometimes 
tba  men  were  any  rate  but  first,  but  they 
produced  the  blggeat -scale  tntercuJtural  con- 
tact In  Chineee  hlatory. 

Such  an  Ineaalon  waa  something  new  to 
Cnlted  Stataa  policy  in  Chins,  once  baaed  on 
the  Idea  tbat  proper  International  action 
(aomewhat  like  pioneer  lUe  In  the  United 
8latee>  calla  for  aid  If  a  friend's  bouse  Is 
burning,  or  If  bu  larder  Is  bare,  but  for  no 
dlccuaslon  of  the  deflclenclea  of  his  personal 
life.  Tbe  new  policy  put  very  little  aid  In 
tbe  handa  of  the  Chineee  but  handed  them 
a  large  quantity  of  advice.  ( A  great  mlat Ake : 
playing  with  the  IntenMd  aBklra  of  lonlfB 
countrlee  requlree  a  willing nese  to  spend 
money  and.  If  neceaaary.  Uvea,  without  quar- 
reling over  coats.)  Too  polite  for  their  ovm 
good,  many  Chinese  did  not  object.  But  In- 
eettabty  fMctlon  Increaaed. 

Mr  one  thing,  tha  adlvce  waa  not  well  foi- 
lowad.  Ideaa  ware  conceived  In  Bngllah:  at- 
fBip<B  to  oacuta  them  were  made  In 
Chineee.  Chinese  culture,  slow-moving  for 
centuries,  could  not  speed  up  Its  powers  of 
adaptation.  Wothlng  In  China  changed  ao 
much  as  the  new  advisers  thought  it  should, 
sr d  the  advtaarabeeaaie  critical.  They  found 
mueb  la  CbbMi  to  erltlclae.  There  were 
po»eity  and  baadablp.  rtlasaairt  bodlea.  night 
aoU.  Moat  farmers  were  Illiterate:  they  were 
probably  aaparstrtloas:  they  bad  no  movtea 
cr  radloa  and  lived  in  Olmsy  houses  with 
earthen  floors.  The  American,  not  In  anger 
but  in  sympathy,  transferred  to  the  Chinese 
all  hla  own  noktona  of  good  mala-atraet  life 
be  wrong,  tha  Awiartrani 
with  a  government  that  could  let 
Ita  people  live  like  that. 

One  look  at  the  guveroment  disclosed  still 
nacre  to  erltlclae:  little  democracy  and  aome- 
vhlng  not  a  Utile  like  dictatorship.  Tha  aola 
iegal  arty,  the  Kuomintang.  had  Icat  BMat 
of  ita  anthiialaam  for  reform.  Tba  ppeaiu- 
ment  was  the  same  govemoMnt.  lauded  aa 
late  aa  IMl.  but  u  waa  now  preoccupied  with 
■«Mb  baale  quart  tons  aa  tba  problem  of  tbe 
aurvlval  of  armlaa  in  the  face  of  aa  enemy, 
and  the  problem  of  Its  own  survival,  exposed 
CO  the  maneuvers  of  semlautosMMDOUs  gen- 
erals and  provincial  groupa  and  already  so 
bankrupted  by  war  tbat  It  ootild  finance  its 
•rmtaa  only  by  prtatlag  OMoey.  It  was  wor- 
ried over  the  Commaalsta  to  tbe  North,  who 
had  apllt  the  aberal  maveoMnt  In  1933  and 
tbe  Kuomintang  in  18X7.  who  bad  ccaaad 
•  pending  their  maX'  effort  *g«'"T^  th*  Mpa- 
neee.  and  who  now  aeemed  totant  on  i|Tlttttog 
the  whole  of  Chtan. 

A  aenea  of  ooMiailaM  bagan  to  form  tn 
tba  nito<ti  of  BMny  Aatarlcans — Joumallats. 
odaora.  and  initiaaaj  men:  naooely.  that  a 
ploi  against  the  people  eslated  on  the  part 
of  tha  Oilnsaa  Oovonuaant.  which  was 
ly  eormpt.  not  Ightlng  the  war.  and 
la  tgbtiag  It.  Tba  Aaaari- 
fomnuomkX  was  latwaated 
only  In  keeping  power.  In  garnering  strength 
against  the 
theaa.    The 


«y  ot  landlwilii  li  a 
of  action  to  Chtoa. 
not  a  aartoua  approach  to  tbe  prtoM  prab- 
reform.  They  notad  tbat 
e  cdklent  in  organtoatton 
and  nolay  abe«t  Haanaiaij.  and  failed  to 
look  bebtod  tba  aMeloaey  of  iBgaii^ii  n 
or  tbe  attraettvenam  of  tba  alngaiia  They 
noted  carefully  tbat  tbe  Omamnnlata  denied 
all  tlea  to  Buasla.  and  faUad  to  aaU  tbat  tba 
agrarian  reformers  vrers  continuing  to  tell 


other — In  books,  speeches,  conversa- 
tlona  that  all  strength  caaM  from  aaaocla- 
tion  with  RuBsU  (The  cooperation  of  the 
Chineee  Communist  party  with  the  United 
SUtes  19  a  temporary  strategy."  party  reao- 
luUon.  adopted  l»44j.  Thla  decepUon  waa 
aaier  by  the  wldaapraad  good  wUl  for 
among  all  Amatteaaa. 

Out  of  s  myriad  of  imconnected  or  even 
contradictory  facta,  the  Americans  in  Chuag- 
klag  bad  to  draw  s  point  of  view  in  ordffr 
to  maka  daruiona  end  get  on  with  their 
work.  Onea  a  point  of  view  had  been  esub- 
Uabed.  they  atamlned  only  such  facu  of 
Chineee  life,  government,  and  war  as  fil- 
tered throuch  the  grid  of  prejudice.  Truth 
waa  made  subsidiary  to  the  srlll  to  believe 
and  to  the  unwiUlngneaa  to  believe.  But 
the  point  of  view,  luifortimatcly.  could  be 
Dothmg  other  than  the  prejudleca  of  Initial 
Amerlean  raacUon  to  China  These,  inert- 
Ubly.  wore  slmUar  to  the  prejudices  of  Amer- 
ican bUBlneaamen  and  miaatonarlaa  for  more 
than  a  oenttiry.  (It  took  aevoral  ganera« 
tlona  of  mlsslonarlee  to  make  a  anwU  start 
at  rtddUiR  themselves  of  the  Mm  tbat  tbey 
always  knew  what  waa  beat  for  OMba  ) 
tncMEa.  t»«e:  na  cam 

In  the  critical  Bttnuner  of  1M«.  emotion, 
stui  the  eeaonee  of  tba  Amerleaa  laactlon  to 
China.  alzBoat  became  United  States  policy. 
It  came  doaer  to  braaklng  China  than  7  yeara 
ot  war. 

By  the  time  the  first  damp  heat  settled 
upon  Chungking,  it  waa  generally  believed 
among  Americana  tbat  tbe  Chineee  Commu- 
'*'*'  ^yy  ***  *****  •  Oommtmut  Party  but 
an  tndapaadaut  popular  movement  that 
could  be  won  to  loyalty  to  the  United  Sutsa. 
It  waa  an  article  of  faith  that  aid  to  tba 
Central  Govarnaicnt  •trengthened  the  wrong 
P«)p»»~tba  nSMOiiiUves  Conservatives  In 
China  are  ami  who  want  to  take  m  few 
•••**"»  Idaaa  ae  oeeaaaary  and  keep  aa  many 
Chineee  Ideaa  aa  poaalble.  The  liberals  be- 
lieve China  oboold  aaaalgamau  her  ancient 
ways  with  wootaiu  vaya.  Many  of  tbe  Uberah 
tried  to  tell  Amerlcaru  that  no  aid  was  weak- 
ening them  and  butueasing  tbe  coneer  vat  Ives, 
who  were  saying  that  China  bad  been  thrown 
into  tnrmoU  without  getting  anything  for 
It.  But  Americans  by  this  time  were  cU- 
credltlng  some  of  the  very  group  that  tm- 
crlttcaily  admired  them,  and  creating  great 
confusion  In  the  mlnda  of  the  reet.  Amrrl- 
can  blaa  weakened  the  government  In  Jie 
eyaa  of  many  liberals,  and  It  even  pvulted 
mmm  of  tha  more  gttllible  toward  the  Com- 
mnalat  Party,  upon  which  was  the  stamp  of 
United  SUtee  approval,  both  by  word  of 
naouth  and  tbraugb  tba  ojiiirj  of  the  OWI. 
later  to  beooaw  tba  OBBw  wbkb  leprlntad 
from  the  United  Statea  and  Chln<«e 
that  were  either  lukewarm  toward  the 
Oovanunent  or  cordial  to  the  Qil- 


aad  owwpoUta  to 
**»•  <■••  «f  wmftum  crltlclflu.  luund  tt  dUB> 
cult  ta  aaontpr  onch  prupi^anda. 

Three  groups  of  Amerlcsn  actors  took  porta 
tn  the  mate  PIrat  came  tbe  atfHtary^-Cbeo- 
nault  and  Stllwell  agrted  en  aotblnc.  to  be 
rure.  but  Mlwill  bad  the  say  on  where  lend- 
lease  rtMMM  go;  he  waa  the  generalissimo's 
chief  of  staff:  he  had  the  ear  of  Washing- 
ton. And  StUweil  was  convinced  that  tSe 
Chlnaaa  war  effort  was  tied  up.  not  becauae 
of  war  esbauatlon  bttt  becauae  of  antloom- 
to""*— •  A«  tarty  aa  1M3  he  wanted  to  arm 
Communlsta.  march  them  acroM  China  aitd 
put  tbem  lato  tbe  Igbtiag  to  Burma.    Nt  w 

lualata  add 

tt  foreea  undur 

lip 

ly.  the  aecond  group,  was  bcml- 

OauBs.  wbo  bad  eome  up  tn 

general  at  Sbaaghsl  tn  be- 

He  waa  awktng  in  accord 
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with  the  prevalent  Stste  Department  atti- 
tude— i>ersuade  Chiang  that  Chungking  had 
to  reach  agreement  with  the  Communists. 
He  aimed  to  t>e  very  courteous  and  very  cor- 
rect, to  be  respected  for  frankness.  He  did 
not  seek  popularity  with  the  Government; 
Indeed,  he  took  a  low  view  of  its  ability  to 
survive.  The  Government  Itself  paid  more 
attention  to  the  spate  of  such  Washington- 
dispatched  special  envoys  as  Vice  President 
Henry  Wallace. 

The  third  group  lived  In  one  of  the  most 
bizarre  Journalistic  Institutions  In  the  world. 
the  Chungking  Press  Hostel,  where  they  were 
housed  by  the  Chinese  Government  and  fed 
by  the  United  States  Army.  This  group,  sln- 
gultirly  cohesive,  had  abandoned  an  early  un- 
critical faith  In  Chiang's  Government  in  favor 
of  an  admiration  for  the  Chinese  Commu- 
nists, a  transference  abetted  by  the  restrlc-  _ 
tlona  and  exasperations  under  which  they 
lived  and  worked,  remote  from  the  war  In 
Europe,  even  from  the  war  In  the  Peclflc, 
necessarily  assigned  for  long  periods.  Besides, 
the  hostel  had  the  ability  to  do  what  no  other 
Americans  In  China  could  do — talk  out  loud. 
Whatever  It  sent  out  the  world  would  hear. 
It  hatched  up  little  Journalistic  plots,  dis- 
liked sctlvely  any  progovernment  newsmen, 
and  put  all  newcomers,  who  passed  through 
In  swarms,  through  Intensive  Indoctrination. 

In  the  midst  of  this  rising  clamor  against 
the  government  and  In  behalf  of  the  Com- 
munists, the  Japanese,  reassured  by  a  non- 
aggression  pact  with  Russia  In  March  1944, 
moved  10  divisions  from  Manchuria  to  the 
China  front — without  encountering  opposi- 
tion In  Communist-held  China — and 
launched  an  attack  that  cut  through  east 
China,  overrunning  Chennaulfs  air  bases 
and  threatening  to  cut  all  China  In  two.  Con- 
fusion and  despair  settled  upon  Chungking. 
The  chief  undertaking  of  StUwell's  staff  was 
a  publicly  discussed  plan  for  the  evacuation 
of  the  city.  Stllwell  himself  remained  at  the 
front  In  Burma.  There  were  no  general  war 
plans  at  all.  There  were  13  different  and  un- 
coordinated United  States  civilian  and  mili- 
tary Intelligence  agencies.  Members  of  the 
Embassy  and  members  of  the  government 
were  on  no  better  then  formal  speaking  terms. 
The  Chinese  did  not  know  American  plans. 
did  not  know  what  supplies  were  available. 
In  the  field  the  Chinese  armies  were  melting 
away. 

In  Washington.  President  Roosevelt  sud- 
denly took  dismay  at  the  thought  of  at  least 
a  million  Japanese  soldiers  released  from  the 
battleground  In  China.  He  called  In  a  mili- 
tary officer  and  personal  representative,  for- 
mer Secretary  of  War  Patrick  J.  Hurley,  and 
dispatched  him  to  Chungking  along  with 
Donald  Nelson.  His  orders:  to  uphold  the 
government  and  keep  Its  army  In  the  field;  to 
straighten  out  differences  between  querulbus 
Stllwell  and  displeased  Chiang — on  the  sur- 
face the  question  of  the  extent  of  Stllwell's 
authority,  but  fundamentally  that  of  arming 
the  Communists.  On  September  6.  when 
the  Japanese  offensive  was  far  advanced, 
Hurley  and  Nelson  arrived  In  Chungking,  in 
company  with  Stllwell.  whom  they  had  picked 
up  on  the  way. 

Hurley  had  l>een  In  China  In  1931.  and 
he  had  firm  views  on  United  States  policy; 
he  went  to  work  with  great  energy.  He  dls- 
Figreed  with  Ambassador  Gauss,  criticized 
him  by  cablf  to  Roosevelt,  began  lecturing 
military  officers,  embassy  officials,  and  news- 
men. Simultaneously  he  began  negotiations 
with  Chiang,  to  whom  he  took  an  Immediate 
liking.  alKiut  the  position  of  Stllwell.  Chiang 
reluctantly  agreed  to  make  Stllwell  field 
7  commander  cf  all  the  armed  forces  In  China. 
He  agreed  to  the  various  attributes  and  au- 
thorities of  the  command.  Hurley  drew  up 
a  command  chart,  which  both  Stllwell  and 
Chiang  corrected  and  approved.  Final  and 
formal  agreement  was  yet  to  be  reached. 

When  tbe  Stllwell  storm  broke  one  day  late 
in  September  1944  this  document  was  under 


discussion  at  the  generalissimo's  bouse  In  tbe 
mountains.  Present  were  Chiang,  T.  V. 
Soong,  Wang  Shlh-chleh,  and  other  meml)€rs 
of  Chiang's  Cabinet  and  staff.  General  Chu 
Shlh-mlng  interpreted. 

An  orderly  came  Into  the  room  and  spoke 
to  Chiang. 

Chiang  said  to  Hurley  that  Stllwell  was 
outside;  that  he  had  Invited  him  In.  but  that 
Stilwell  wLshed  to  see  Hurley  first. 

Outside  on  the  porch,  Stllwell  handed 
Hurley  a  message  for  Chiang  sent  by  Roose- 
velt from  the  second  Quebec  conference, 
through  the  War  Department.  It  was  In  ef- 
fect an  ultimatum:  United  States  aid  would 
be  withdrawn  unless  Chiang  gave  Stllwell 
exactly  what  Stllwell  wanted. 

Hurley  said  to  Stllwell  that  he  was  on  the 
point  of  obtaining  what  the  President  re- 
quested, and  that  an  agreement  even  on  de- 
tails was  at  hand. 

Stllwell  said  that  the  message  must  bo 
delivered. 

Hurley  suggested  that  he  himself  explain 
the  message  to  Chiang.  The  agreement  other- 
wise might  be  disrupted. 

Stllwell  Insisted  that  he  was  Instructed  to 
deliver  the  message  In  person. 

The  two  men  went  back  Into  the  meeting 
Stllwell  announced  that  he  had  a  message 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States  to 
the  President  of  China.  He  handed  the  mes- 
sage to  General  Chu. 

In  an  effort  to  prevent  public  recital  Hurley 
walked  over  to  General  Chu,  about  to  start 
translating,  and  suggested  that  the  General- 
issimo would  save  time  for  himself  and  tbe 
meeting  If  he  read  the  translation.  There- 
upon Hurley  handed  the  translation  to 
Chiang. 

Chiang  read  the  message.  The  muscles  of 
his  face  tightened.  He  reached  for  his  tea- 
cup and  put  the  cover  on  top  of  It. 

Stllwell  asked  whether  that  meant  the 
meeting  was  closed. 

Chiang's  secretary  said  that  the  Gcneral- 
Issi!  .o  wished  to  be  alone.  Everyone  moved 
out. 

This  quiet  scene  was  the  great  political 
storm  of  1944.  In  the  next  few  days  Hurley 
attempted  to  reconcile  Chiang  to  Stllwell. 
After  each  conversation  he  dispatched  an 
alde-m6molre  to  Roosevelt,  showing  each  to 
Stllwell  before  he  sent  It.  Chiang  was 
strongly  resentful;  the  Americans,  he  said, 
wanted  to  take  full  command  of  the  entire 
situation  In  China.  He  said  emphatically 
that  It  was  he  who  was  running  China. 

On  October  13,  Stllwell  proposed  written 
concessions  to  Iron  out  the  Impasse.  Too 
late.  Chiang  had  made  up  his  mind.  He 
angrily  and  dramatically  refused  to  have  any- 
thing more  to  do  with  Stllwell,  no  matter 
what  the  United  States  did.  "Anybody,"  he 
said,  "but  not  Stllwell." 

Hurley  went  to  his  quarters  to  draft  a 
cable  to  Roosevelt.  In  earlier  cables  he  had 
Indicated  that  the  command  was  deadlocked 
at  the  top,  with  every  army  retreating,  and 
that  to  break  the  deadlock  he  could  not 
remove  Chiang.  He  showed  these  cables  to 
Stllwell.  who  said,  "You're  destroying  me," 
and  suggested  alterations.  At  2  a.  m.  Hur- 
ley wrote  the  final  cable.  The  men,  he  said, 
are  personally  Incompatible.  The  war  Is 
being  lost.  If  the  United  States  is  defeated 
In  China,  all  the  angels  In  heaven  swearing 
that  Stllwell  was  right  will  have  no  effect 
on  the  verdict  of  history.  He  recommended 
StUwell's  withdrawal.  At  6  a.  m.  he  showed 
the  cable  to  Stllwell.  Stllwell  was  recalled. 
Hurley  felt  he  had  hit  the  low  point  of  his 
career  and  said,  "I  have  failed." 

Several  weeks  later  Ambassador  Gauss  re- 
signed, a  victim  of  White  House  diplomacy: 
too  much  had  been  done  over  his  head. 
Roosevelt,  In  fact,  was  given  to  complaining 
that  the  State  Department  wouldn't  react 
and  occasionally  called  the  Department 
names.  He  much  preferred  his  special  en- 
voys.    United    States    dealings    with    China 


regularly  bypassed  the  Department  and 
consequently  had  little  contlhulng  attention. 
White  House  diplomacy  prevented,  to  be 
sure,  the  emergence  of  a  formal  antl-Chlang 
policy  from  the  Siate  Department.  How 
much  It  encouraged  the  formation  of  Irre- 
sponsible State  Department  opinion  caiuiot 
be  Judged.  Most  United  States-Chinese  re- 
lations were  simply  let  happen. 

NOVEMECB    1  044  :    MOBE  AID,  LESS  ADVICX 

For  a  while  the  very  violence  of  the  Stllwell 
affair  eased  the  air.  During  the  10  months 
following,  there  appeared  some  of  the  lew 
bright  spots  of  the  10  cloudy  years.  Tlie 
armies  held  and  then  began  to  grow  In 
strength.  The  government  proposed  speclhc 
measures  of  reform:  liberals  found  a  stronger 
voice  In  Its  councils.  The  otficlal  contact  of 
Chinese  and  Americans  became  measiuably 
more  cordial.  The  soon-forgotten  reasous 
for  this  Improvement:  more  aid,  less  advice. 
The  Stilwell  Road  was  opened;  a  pipeline 
was  completed.  Particularly  Important,  the 
B-29's  were  withdrawn,  freeing  needed  sup- 
plies. More  materiel  and  more  airplanes  to 
transport  It  were  sent  to  China.  Monthly 
tonnage  over  the  Burma  Hump  began  to 
mount.  By  June.  1945,  It  hit  80.000  tons,  In 
addition  to  10.000  tons  over  the  road  and 
13.000  through  the  pipeline.  It  became  pos- 
sible to  plan  an  autumn,  1945,  drive  through 
South  China  Into  Canton.  The  United 
States  was  playing  Its  cards  for  money. 

As  supplies  went  up,  political  advice*  went 
down.  Lt.  Gen.  Albert  C.  Wedemeyer. 
Chiang  Kai-shek's  new  Chief  of  Staff,  locked 
up  the  file  of  the  Stllwell  affair,  declined  to 
be  informed  about  It.  and  refused  to  talk 
politics.  He  Insisted  that  United  States  op- 
posite numbers  meet  with  Chinese  opposite 
numbers,  that  there  be  no  United  States 
secrecy  about  materials  and  plans.  The 
Chinese  showed  Indications  of  willing  cooper- 
ation. When  Wedemeyer  asked  for  rein- 
forcements from  government  troops  in  the 
north,  the  reinforcements  were  promptly  dis- 
patched. (Yet  It  was  these  troops  that  the  , 
new  China  hands  supposed  the  government 
to  be  using  simply  for  encircling  the  Com- 
munists.) 

Ambassador  Hurley,  meanwhile,  spent 
more  effort  being  friendly  to  the  Chinese 
Government  than  In  being  critical.  He  tried 
a  one-man  flyer  at  solving  the  Kuomlntang- 
Communist  schism,  met  rebuffs  on  both  sides, 
and,  although  he  took  Stalin's  word  that  the 
Communists  lacked  Moscow  backing,  there- 
after refused  to  tolerate  talk  that  the  United 
States  should  arm  the  government"^  oppo- 
nents. In  fact,  he  started  a  campaign  to 
reverse  the  entire  trend  of  American  opin- 
ion In  China.  In  this  campaign  he  had  the 
advantage  of  his  own  understanding  of  tra- 
ditional United  States-China  policy;  he  had 
the  disadvantage  of  the  entrenched  body  of 
prejudice  of  other  Americans,  to  which  he 
reacted  with  not  a  little  fire.  He  summoned 
meetings  of  all  United  States  agencies  in 
China — military,  economic,  diplomatic,  and 
intelligence — and  lectured  the  assembled 
representatives  until  they  became  disgrun- 
tled. Irate,  and,  in  some  cases,  sincerely 
aghast.  Few  men  were  convinced.  Some 
relapsed  Into  silence— in  Hurley's  presence; 
others  refused  to  agree  and  were  promptly 
recalled. 

But  when  the  Ud  was  clamped  on  in  China, 
steam  blew  off  at  home.  The  men  Hurley 
got  rid  of  went  to  Department  of  State  desks 
in  Washington  and  Insisted  more  strongly 
than  ever  on  the  correctness  of  their  antl- 
Chlang  notloiis.  And  when  Hurley  returned 
for  a  visit  to  Washington  in  the  winter  of 
1945.  the  late  George  Atcheson,  Jr.,  then  act- 
ing head  of  embassy,  dispatched  an  argument 
for  arming  the  Communists  with  which  every 
official  of  the  embassy  ;'greed.  (The  same 
George  Atcheson.  later  transferred  to  Tokyo, 
responded  to  the  direction  of  Mac.Arthur  with 
enthusiasm  and  ran  skillful  interference  for 
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lost  In  •  plan* 


morw   wren*   In   Cbunfklnf 

of  1M4-M.  but  tiMT  w«r« 
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I.  ttom  tb« 


to  f  ima  wt  b  tiM  Cblne«c  Communtota. 
Thar*  waa  wH  t  igVMOMM  tbat  China  nc«<]«d 
a  Tito  tn  tb«  rorm  of  Onmrnunlat  leader  liao 
Tka-tunf.  UMtcad  of  a  lilhaUovlch  in  the 
nt  Chlai  ig  Kal-ehek.  There  waa  a  new 
M.  expert!  pointed  out.  and 
the  worUfa  flitiBW  dapended  on  warm  Rua- 
•Un-Amertcaii  eooparatlon. 

Out  of  this  atmoaphera  came  tne  ^bruary 
1040  Mcret  agreement  >t  Ya  ta  between 
Stalin.  Cbur<hUl.  and  Rooaevelt  This  was 
tba  worat  blc  w  of  all  to  postwar  peace  and 
unity  In  Chi  la  It  pulled  Bussta  Into  the 
war.  psr  nananUy  dataebsd  Outer  Mon- 
■ella  fron  Cf  ina.  and  gave  to  RossU  rights 
tn  Ifancburla  before  the  Jap- 
hem  from  her  In  1004:  A  pre- 
cet  In  the  port  of  Dalren  and 
Jiancburlan  railways,  and  con- 
trol of  the  niivai  base  of  Port  Artbiu'.  The 
required  China,  not  represented 
ce.  tc  come  to  terms  on  theee 
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document  not  only  upset  the 
prr▼^ias  agreteent  st  Cairo  but  cut  to  ptsces 
whatever  wa4  left  of  traditional  Far  Bast 
before  formally  disowned.  It 
a  trade  dt  territory  that  did  not  tMlong 
to  the  Onitst  Statss  for  a  Rusalan  promlas 
of  pMtlclpatlsn  in  a  war  In  which  Russia 
case,  be  anxious  to  participate. 
Truman,  containing  Its  provl- 
Chungklng  st  the  end  of  June 
IMI^  and  PoHrign  lllnUtcr  T  V  Soong  and, 
a  little  latei,  information  Minister  Wang 
Shlh-chleh.  w  >nt  off  to  Moscow  to  the  thank- 
less >ob  of  negotiating  a  treaty  they  were 
to  sign.  They  wrung  out 
particularly  a  sute- 
would  teoognlas  and  sup- 
port anly  tbe  Central  Oufeinaaent.  but.  back 
IMMM.  tbey  vuld  not  mentlop  the  Yalta 
sgreement  ov  i  loud ;  Russia  was  not  yet  at 
war  with  Jap  in. 

This  pill  b  \a  Just  t>e«n  forced  down  the 
*^^'"*t  tbroi  t  when  the  antl-Chlang  groitp 
UU  another.  At  the  end  of  July. 
dli  patched  to  Chuogkmg  for  ur- 
wtth  Chiang  a  United  States 
^aa  proposed  by  General  SUUeli :  The  land- 
ing ctf.bto  TiDtb  Army  north  of  gbangbal. 
irms  to  a  million  Chlneee  Com- 
eapture  of  abangbal.  and  the 
clearing  of  th  >  Yangtze  Valley— a  great  coup 
for  the  Chin  we  Communlsu.  As  soon  as 
Chiang  saw  tlje  plan,  be  t>ecarae  enraged  and 
any  American  for  days. 
thts  turn  General  Wedemeyer 
to  coaalder  the  immi- 
■e  took  stock  and 
rter  VJ-day  pmented  a  set  of 
to  <^ang  A  Tacuum  existed:  the 
who  should  All  tt  and  bow 
be  dlled.  MacArthur's  first  general 
dlrfeted  Wedemeyer  to  omts  een- 
t  troope  for  the  reoccupatloo 
and  North  China  and  for  the 
<  f  the  Japanese  surrender 
together  aU  the  elamenu 
Chlneee.  Coamu- 
aroia.     He  saw  the  impossl- 


tral 

of  Maaehtula 


in 
nlsts 


MUty  cf  flUint   the  vacuum  with  forces  avail- 


be  uni—niwiilsil  that  Chiang  him- 
self  request  a  five-power  guardianship  t>y 
China.  BrtUta.  France.  RussU. 
muted  gtatee  over  Manchuria  to 
uallaiaral  aettoa  on  the  part  of  any 


tha  eeatral  govern— at  fafuscted. 

The  OaDerallaslaM  tfM  aot  aeespt  the  idea. 
For  one  thlag.  he  ha«  hopM  that  the  Bua- 
slaas  would  stick  to  their  word  tn  the  agrea- 
it  reaehed  en  the  basis  of  the  Yalta  decl- 
Support  of  ths  central  government. 
In  particular,  he  realised  tbe  blow  to  China's 
prestigs  if  she  admitted  the  need  for  a 
guardlaasbtp. 

WedaoMyer  nest  lenrimmernleil  that  seven 
United  SUtcs  dlvMoaa  he  aoat  in  to  aid  in 
tbe  surrewtor.  To  this  Chiang  readily 
agreed.  The  Idea  was  sent  to  ths  joint  chiefs 
of  stall,  who  sent  it  to  MacArthur.  Mae- 
Arthur,  facing  the  entry  into  Japan,  said 
"no." 

AVQVwt  !•*»:  tmaaiAru 

The  great  chance  for  the  wnfftlnn  of 
China  had  paaaed.  Ttoope  already  in  China 
were  busy  handling  S.000.000  repatriates. 
Soon  CoBununlsts  armed  by  the  Russians 
with  Japanese  arms  appeared  on  all  sides. 
Soon  llM  dvtl  war  be^an  In  hard  earnest. 

The  last  sequence  of  the  United  Statse- 
Cblaa  iMWsreel  wae  all  anticlimax.  The  war 
had  bean  won.  China,  jubilant,  her  good  win 
warm,  welcomed  Americans  as  partners 
in  a  better  future.  Admiral  Klncald  took  tbe 
Uhlted  States  fleet  into  Shanghai,  a  city  that 
had  Just  tiecome  Chinese  for  the  first  tune 
In  a  hundred  years,  while  Chiang  Kai-shek 
refused  eeaa  to  talk  to  a  British  admiral  in 
Chungking.  "I  asked  America  to  C'X>p«r- 
ate."  b<!  pointed  out.  At  war  s  end  tbe  United 
States  still  had  a  great  opportunity  tn  Chma. 

It  vnts  an  opportunity  to  pxiJI  together  a 
stricken  country,  not  by  givmg  advice  but  by 
gtvtag  aid.  It  was  aa  opportunity  to  step 
lecturing  and  start  dlsaiiiiag.  as  one  equal 
with  another,  pnaopiat  of  freedom  of  speech. 
person,  and  press — Ideae  with  appeal  for  Chl- 
neee, who  have  inclined  toward  a  maximum 
of  treedoM  from  ^vernnMnt.  The  United 
Stales  had  not  srized  this  opportunity  ear- 
Msr — It  had  used  principles  to  damn  the  Chi- 
nese Government  rather  than  save  it.  Now 
it  threw  the  opportunity  away. 

It  threw  It  away  silently.  There  were 
United  States  troops  In  China,  charged  by 
International  agreement  to  aid  Chlneee  forces 
in  recetvinf;  the  Japanese  surrender,  and 
thore  were  cries  in  the  United  Statee  to  brinK 
the  boys  back  home.  The  State  Department 
made  no  comment  and  forl>ade  Its  Ambassa- 
dor in  China  to  make  one.  There  were  the 
and  Jockeylngi  of  the  coming  fuil- 
rtvtl  war:  ao  oonuaent.  T.  V.  Soong 
was  In  Washington  sasktng  aid  for  China :  no 
comment.  Tlie  prees  talked  at>out  civil  war. 
tbe  venal  Chiang  Government,  and  asked 
what  Amerlcs  was  doing  in  China  anyway: 
no  comment. 

Into  this  silence  there  finally  erupted  Pat- 
rick Hurley,  honM  from  China  for  discussions 
eritb  tbe  State  Department.  In  progreee  was 
a  public  statement:  in  progress  also  was  s 
private  dissgreement  betwaan  tha  AaabMsa- 
dor.  not  a  man  to  hold  his  tongue,  and  the 
functionaries  of  the  Bute  Department,  never 
a  group  to  change  iu  mind  rapidly.  Nettled. 
Htuley  suddenly  lost  paUence.  resigned  his 
.  that  he  and  tbe  country's  China 
leen  Mhofgert  by  State  Depart- 
mcB.  The  resulting  Banata  in- 
atlon  brought  sngry  words  from  Bur- 
ley:  from  Secretary  Byrnes  It  brought  a 
promise  that  tha  State  Deportment  wotild 
really  say  sruMthlng  From  Truman  It 
lirought  the  dispatch  of  the  Marshall  mis- 
sion. And  It  brought  China  into  public  and 
therefore  political  controveisy. 

What  was  finally  aald  openly  to  new  emis- 
sary Oen.  George  MMahaO  waa  In  sonts 
ways  Um  same  aa  what  had  been  said  ascreUy 


by  President  Booeevelt  to  old  Amt 
Hurley:  Support  the  Chlneee  Government, 
but  try  to  effect  a  aoalitlon  between  It  and  tbe 
Chlneee  Comaiunlstt.  But  tn  one  vital  re- 
It  wss  new:  Give  no  aid  to  the  gov- 
It  tmlsss  it  setUes  lU  differences  with 
tha  Onawnnnisu.  Secretary  Bymee  Uled 
lawsly  to  Insist  that  this  had  been  tbe  policy 
all  along,  and  aMda  to  nswKnen  s  statement 
appallingly  prortodal  to  eoaae  from  a  United 
States  Secretary  of  State :  "I  think  that  some 
of  our  arrangements  made  with  Soong  (who 
is  s  very  able  fellow)  have  made  fur  difflcul- 
tiea.  I  can  Just  laiaglne  Soong  dropping  in  on 
Chiang  after  one  of  his  trips  to  Wsahlngton 
and  saying.  -WeU.  I  have  Just  got  another 
•500.000.000  •  •  •.'  And  I  can  see 
Chiang  saying.  "The  hell  you  say  •  •  •.' 
and  then  calling  in  the  ComroimisU  and 
telling  them  that  there  was  no  need  to  talk 
any  further;  that  they  would  have  to  come 
to  terms  or  else  There's  a  lot  of  hiunan  na- 
ture in  the  Chinese."  . 

Byrnes  and  his  men  Mwum  to  think  in 
terms  of  fixing  up  .China  by  combining  a 
government  of  a  rather  corrupt  political  ma- 
chine with  a  group  of  tUgh-mlnded  RKTHrlan 
reformers  in  a  sort  of  Pender^ast-Parmers 
Union  deal.  They  were  actually  insisting 
that  a  government  friendly  to  the  United 
Btatee  be  foreed  to  terms  with  an  armed 
rebellion  friendly  to  Russia.  The  Marshall 
mission  failed,  therefore,  before  It  began:  the 
very  sUtement  of  Its  purpose  was  the  state- 
ment of  the  Ineviublllty  of  lu  failure. 

It  took  a  long  time  for  the  failure  to  be 
recognised,  and  even  when  the  facts  of  failure 
were  recognized,  the  causes  of  It  were  not. 
Marshall  set  out  with  great  dignity.  Integrity, 
and  firmness  to  work  for  unity.  He  went  to 
China  with  an  open  mind:  he  was  st  once 
surrounded  by  Aiaertca ns — ofBclals.  officers. 
Jotimalists — whose  atfads  were  closed  One 
of  his  t>edslde  books  was  Thunder  Out  of 
China,  written  by  StUwell  admtrors  Theo- 
dore U.  White  and  Annalee  Jacoby.  Marshall 
not  only  had  an  imposaible  problem  to  solve: 
he  had  to  try  to  solve  It  under  the  burden  of 
sn  impossible  conception  of  the  Chinese  poli- 
tics. And  the  Chinese  Oovermnent.  too 
Chinese  to  argus  or  make  objections,  raised 
no  cry  of  warning.  Chiang  said  only  that 
he  had  t>een  dealing  with  the  Communists 
for  ao  years,  but  that  Marshall  wanted  to  try: 
so  we'll  try. 

Unity  did  not  come.  Now  the  Central 
Government  would  renege,  now  the  Com- 
munlsu. Tbe  Connnnnlts  would  mbke  use 
of  truces  for  troop  laoeauiauts.  even  ask  for 
truces  when  their  military  position  t>ecame 
unexpectedly  weak.  Ifarshairs  only  possible 
preeeure  was  pressure  on  the  Centrsl  Govern- 
ment: The  holding  bsck  of  an  air  program, 
the  holding  t>ack  of  ammunition  to  fit  the 
United  States  guns  with  which  the  Chinese 
were  equipped.  Nobody  In  Washington 
seemed  to  object  that  pressure  wss  one-sided. 
Clarence  Gau.*s  warned  against  giving  China 
political  loans,  and.  after  he  was  resettled 
in  ths  Kxport-Import  Bsnk.  Insisted  on 
pro)ect-by-pro)ect  clearances  for  the  g&OO.- 
000.000  credit  propoeed  at  the  end  of  the 
war.  The  State  Department's  John  Carter 
Vincent,  as  Ute  as  January  1M7,  was  em- 
phsstdng  thst  the  United  States  miut  sup- 
port progress,  not  the  statiis  quo. 

Prsdscly  at  this  time  the  Untied  States 
was  wsakenlng  men  It  Itself  considered  pro- 
gTSMlve.  United  States  pressure  had  put 
Gen.  Chen  Cheng  into  his  position  as  Min- 
ister of  War  In  1M4.  Hs  wanted  army  re- 
form, and  used  as  an  argument  United  States 
Instsfancs  that  cutting  down  the  slxe  of  the 
Army  was  prerequisite  to  United  Butes  aid. 
He  got  rid  of  250,000  officers  and  the  men 
under  them.  Suddenly,  however,  on  tbe  re- 
newal of  civil  war  after  one  of  the  periods 
of  truce.  General  Marshall  stopped  all  United 
BUtcs  aid     Chen  Cheng  immediately  lost 
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influence,  almost  lost  his  Job.  Fellow  gen- 
erals criticised  him  sharply;  "You  wanted  an 
efficient  army,  not  an  Inefficient  one.  Now 
you  haven't  e\"en  got  an  inefficient  one  to 
fight  the  Communlsu."  It  was  not  until 
the  summer  of  1B47.  when  soldiers  In  Man- 
churia were  almost  out  of  bullets,  that  Chen 
Cheng  received  aid  from  United  States  Army 
surplus. 

United  States  pressure  on  the  Central  Gov- 
ernment was  effective  In  that  It  gave  the 
Communists  reason  for  negotiating  without 
any  thought  of  reaching  agreement.  Only 
Russia  cotild  apply  presstire  on  the  Com- 
munists. Instead  she  gave  aid.  particularly 
arms  of  Japanese  manufacture.  Yet  con- 
fronted with  evidence  that  the  Communists 
were  Indeed  C«.  mmunlsts.  United  States  pol- 
icy still  refused  to  believe.  The  fact  did  not 
fit  the  point  of  view. 

The  Communists,  of  course,  had  a  great 
advantage  over  the  central  government:  they 
had  only  to  destroy  cities,  mines.  Industries, 
and  railroads  to  weaken  the  government 
while  the  government  had  to  stretch  out  its 
forces  in  all  directions  to  guard  what  re- 
mained. Yet  the  myth  continued  that  It  was 
particularly  Important  for  the  United  States 
to  win  the  allegiance  of  an  Independent 
revolutionary  movement  In  China.  When 
Marshall  finally  admitted  the  failure  of  his 
mission  he  still  was  convinced  that  there 
must  be  a  liberal  element  in  the  Chinese 
CommunUt  Party,  that  a  group  existed  to 
which  the  United  States  could  effectively 
appeal  This  misconception  may  have  been 
due  m  part  to  the  blandishments  of  Com- 
munist negotiators,  but  in  far  greater  part  It 
arose  from  the  political  climate  of  Amerlca- 
In-Chlna.  The  failure,  however,  did  not 
change  the  climate.  Marshall  came  home 
bitter  He  was  bitter  not  about  ideas  Ameri- 
cans had  about  China  but  about  the  Ideas 
that  Chinese  had  about  China.  In  China  he 
had  suffered  the  first  great  failure  In  his  life. 
Thereafter  United  Stiites  policy,  when  It 
found  time  to  glance  at  China,  saw  a  con- 
fusion that  existed  largely  In  its  own  mind. 
Some  men  wanted  to  send  advisers  to  China 
but  no  money;  others  wanted  to  send  money 
but  could  not  see  how  to  get  the  advisers. 
Some  said  give  no  help  to  China  so  that 
Russia  will  be  disliked  because  she  does  give 
It:  others  said,  do  not  worry.  If  the  United 
States  doesn't  have  enough  to  help  China, 
neither  does  Russia.  About  all  the  State  De- 
partment could  decide  on  was  keeping  pri- 
vate a  public  report  for  which  Lt.  Gen.  Albert 
C.  Wedemeyer  had  been  sent  to  China. 

Little  effort  was  made  to  clear  this  con- 
fusion away.     Policy  makers  made  no  more 
effort  than  Hull  had  made  In  1937  to  examine 
the  old  policy  of  Hay.  Hughes,  and  Stimson. 
For  10  year?  the  old  policy  had  been  scuttled 
wheaever  It  came  In  conflict  with  any  other 
desire  or  even  whim,  so  that  It  survived  only 
as  a  waterlogged  relic.    The  policy  was  up- 
held when  It  Involved  no  price;  It  was  easy 
to  promise  Manchuria  back  to  China.    It  was 
upheld    verbally    when    i.     Involved    other 
countries:   It  was  (or  the  s.ike  of   British, 
Dutch,  and  United  States  territory,  as  well 
aa  of  Chinese,  that  Hull  refused  to  bend  to 
Jnpan    In    1941.     But    It    was   pushed    aside 
whenever  anything  else  came  along:  whether 
Rusalan   Interests  In  Manchuria,  or  Ameri- 
can desires  to  redo  the  Chinese  Government. 
Behind  the  last  If  years  of  war,  diplomacy. 
and  civil   strife   lies  the  centuries-old   col- 
lision   of    an    antique    civilization,    forever 
Juvenescent  yet  always  decadent  l)eyond  the 
understanding  of  younger  peoples,  with  the 
brash  efficiency  of  the  West.     The  10  years 
have   climaxed   the   hundreds:    In   terms   of 
lU  impact  upon  both  China  and  the  United 
States  this  short  stretch  of  time,  thu  brief 
secon     added  to  an  eon,  has  lasted  longer 
thar.  whole  generations.     Whether  the  whole 
of  #4U  stands  or  falls  before  the  Impact  of 
the  messianic  nationalism  of  Russian  ccm- 
mtmlsm.  whether  the  United  tiutes  wins  or 


loses  an  entire  continent  as  ally  in  Its  battle 
for  basic  liberties,  this  heavy  qvestion  hangs 
on  what  happened  between  China  and  the 
United  States  during  a  period  of  brief  but 
unbearably  intense  contact.  The  failure  of 
this  stretch  of  history,  made  the  more  con- 
spicuous by  the  few  bright  spots  In  It,  has  at 
length  become  apparent.  Yet  the  problem 
of  China  as  It  concerns  the  United  States  Is 
today  literally  In  the  grip  of  the  history  of 
the  past  decade.  What  the  United  States 
did  during  those  years  in  China  Is  still  a 
rigid  determiner  of  actions,  attitudes,  de- 
cisions. The  question  Is  whether  the  grip 
can  yet  be  broken.  For  the  Chinese  there  Is 
hope  only  of  another  miracle  of  empty- 
handed  resistance.  For  the  Americans  there 
is  hope  only  for  a  miraculous  overthrow  of 
a  tyrannous  10  years  of  history  In  favor  of 
an  o'.der  policy  that  the  10  years  themselves 
overthrew. 


The  President's  Message 


gram  which  couldn't  possibly  get  us  Into  a 
position  for  war  even  over  a  period  of  years, 
since  it  takes  teen-age  boys  and  trains  them 
Inadequately? 

Why  in  the  name  of  heaven  couldn't  Mr. 
Truman  have  given  \u.  and  Congress,  the 
exact  dimensions  of  an  army,  a  navy,  and  an 
air  force  capable  of  carrying  on  an  atomic- 
age  war  against  Russia — forces  to  be  raised 
and  organized  Immediately? 

It  seems  to  us  that  what  was  lacking  In 
the  Presidents  speech  waf.  frankness.  The 
proposal  for  the  draft  was  well  enough,  so 
far  as  it  goes.  Our  lack  of  manpower  for 
even  the  authorized  services  Is  utterly  ridicu- 
lous, and  the  need  should  be  met  by  selective 
service  If  It  cannot  be  met  otherwise.  But 
the  requirements  In  this  critical  moment  of 
history  go  far  beyond  the  strengths  decided 
upon  when  conditions  looked  comparatively 
happy  at  the  end  of  the  fighting  in  World 
War  II.  Technology  has  moved  apace  and 
the  dangers  have  moved  apace.  And  America 
must  have  immediate  power  If  It  Is  not  to 
expose  world  democracy,  Including  Itself,  to 
extinction. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HOMER  D.  ANGELL 

OF  OREGON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  23.  1948 

Mr.  ANGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  following  editorial: 

NOT    ENOUGH 

If  we  had  been  in  the  House  gallery  for 
President  Truman's  appearance  yesterday, 
we  would  have  risen  with  the  rest  and  made 
the  Chamber  ring.  The  President  spuke  for 
nearly  all  of  us,  regardless  of  race  or  party, 
In  his  indictment  of  Russian  expansion  And 
he  lost  his  measured  Missouri  speech  and 
achieved  a  height  of  emotion  entirely  alien 
to  his  usual  address.  It  Is  no  wonder  he  was 
given  an  ovation  without  precedent  during 
his  period  In  ofSce,  and  shared  In  by  both 
sides  of  the  Congress. 

The  Nation  stands  at  a  decisive  moment  in 
history.  It  must  decide — if  it  is  not  Just 
to  muddle  along — upon  a  moral  and  mili- 
tary frontier.  And  it  must  Implement  Itself 
to  defend  that  frontier  against  tlie  one  ag-  . 
gressor,  Russia.  This  was  understood  by  the 
Nation  pn-lor  to  the  President's  address,  and 
the  President  himself  further  darifled  the 
crisis  in  his  stirring  opening  retjyirks.  But 
he  left  the  frontier  only  h&zUf  designated, 
and  his  program  for  implementing  America's 
position  is  not  sufficiently  drastic  to  meet  a 
situation  already  almost  out  of  hand.  ' 

In  fact,  his  No.  1  and  No.  2  suggestions  con- 
tain nothing  whatever  that  Is  new.  He  Is  al- 
ready on  record  for  prompt  acilon  on  the 
European-recovery  plan  and  for  universal 
military  training.  He  bus  now  merely  Utcd 
the  crisis  to  reinforce  his  campaign  for  meas- 
ures under  consideration.  Only  bis  proposal 
for  revival  of  selective  service  Is  new  and  lully 
in  keeping  v.lth  the  crisis,  and  even  in  that 
case  we  have  no  Indication  that  the  draft 
Is  requested  for  anything  more  than  bringing 
the  armed  services  to  their  already  author- 
ized strength.  (The  Army  Is  119,000  thort 
of  the  669,000  strength  authorized;  the  Navy 
and  Air  Forces  are  both  using  all  their  avail- 
able funds,  and  thus  cannot  campaign  to 
reach  their  authorized  strengths— 552,000  for 
the  Navy.  401.000  for  the  Air  Force. 

This  page  Is  fully  In  accord  with  the  Presi- 
dent's position  In  regard  to  the  Marshall 
plan,  but  sees  that  plan  as  going  through  In 
the  main  anyhow  and  feels  the  President 
wasted  much  of  his  pover  yesterday  by  con- 
centrating on  It.  On  the  other  hand,  why 
all  this  to-do  about  a  universal-service  pro- 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HUGH  D.  SCOTT,  JR. 

or  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  23.  1948 

Mr.     HUGH     D.     SCOTT.     JR.     Mr. 
Speaker,  the  report  of  the  congressional 
Aviation  Policy  Board  has  received  wide 
public   attention.    As  it  had  not  t)een 
expected  that  this  Board  would  attempt 
to  pass  on  the  broad  questions  usually  re- 
ferred to  as  the  sea-air  bill   and   the 
chosen-instrument  bill,  It  is  with  some 
surprise  that  one  finds  a  recommenda- 
tion in  the  Board's  report,  in  derogation 
of  the  views  of  the  sea-air  proponents. 
Since  no  representatives  of  steamship 
lines  were  heard,  so  far  as  is  known  to 
me,  it  would  seem  that  in  the  interest 
of  equal  treatment  of  all  carriers  that 
the  Board's  recommendation  be  placed 
in  its  proper  perspective.    The  Board's 
recommendation    does   not   agree   with 
the  conclusions  of  the  President's  Air 
Policy  Commission  nor  with  the  recom- 
mendations of  its  own  professional  staff. 
My  action  in  including,  under  permis- 
sion, .some  comments  of  the  sea-air  com- 
mittee should  not  be  construed  as  a  judg- 
ment pro  or  con  but  rather  a  desire  to 
secure  the  widest  possible  dissemination 
of  the  vievs  of  those  Interested  In  sea- 
air  transportation  since  It  does  appear 
that  their  views  have  not  been  heard  by 
the  Aviation  Policy  Board. 

I  have  high  regard  for  the  official  of 
the  American  Airlines  mentioned — and 
do  not  express  any  personal  opinion  on 
the  accuracy  or  inaccuracy  of  state- 
ments hereafter  attributed  to  any  per- 
son— and  I  suggest  that  it  is  in  the  inter- 
est of  all  parties  concerned  with  the  ex- 
tension of  air  transport  to  permit  ♦Jie 
widest  possible  airing  of  conflicting 
points  of  view  betv/een  present  air  car- 
liers  and  sea -air  advocates  so  that  the 
most  desirable  solution  may  be  arrived 
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aa  POLicT  ooiciaaau>H 
(P.  lie.  Survival  In  tbe  Air  Age) 

1.  The  President's  Air  FoUey  Commission 
(after  sztanstve  public  hwartngi  and  based 
on  a  voluminous  record)  recommended  tbe 
following : 

•"We  beUeve.  •  •  •.  that  Individual 
progresslvs  surface  carriers,  dealroua  of  de- 
veloping air  transport  aa  a  part  of  a  coor- 
dinated service,  should  not  be  automatically 
prevented  from  such  action  simply  on  the 
that  tbey  are  surface  carriers — as 
from  the  record  to  be  the  case. 
We  reeoauaand  that  the  Congreaa  enact  leg- 
islation clarifying  thee*  two  points. " 

lONAL  STAfT  OT  THI  COWGKISSTONAL 

awanow  pouct  aoaao 


a.  Tbe  piiiiatiBnl  staff  of  tbe  Congres- 
sional Board,  after  a  careful  study  of  the 
exteruitve  (actual  record  produced  by  the 
President's  Commlsslou  and  by  the  House 
Committee  hearings  of  last  May.  made  the 
following   recommendation: 

"That,  in  considering  applications  from 
surface  carriers  for  participation  In  air 
transportation,  the  CivU  Aerunauilca  B-oard 
base  Its  decisions  on  the  merits  of  the  par- 
ticular case  from  the  atandpolnt  of  public 
convenience  and   necessity." 

MB.     aALra     DAMON.     PSESmnfT     or     AMXaiCAN 
AmUNES    AND    OIUCTOB    OF    AMKXICAN    OVD- 

saas  AfluUNcs 

3.  Mr.  Damon,  obviously  basing  his  recom- 
OMDdatlon  upon  tbe  aame  arguments  re- 
Tlawsd  and  rejected  by  both  the  President's 

and  tbe  board's  own  staff,  and 
have  been  factually  refuted  by  tbe 
aea-alr  committee  many  times,  recommend- 
ed tbe  following; 

"That  the  present  status  of  tbe  CvU  Aero- 
nautics Act  of  1938  with  respect  to  participa- 
tion In  air  transport  of  other  forms  of  trans- 
port be  reaffirmed,  and  that  the  Civil  Aero- 
nautl<^  Board  (CAB)  be  advised  that  lU 
policy  there  under  Is  In  sccordance  with  the 
Intent  of  tbe  act." 

TKs  comuuauoNAL  AvunoN  POLZCT  aoAao's 

FINAL  aaCOMMXMOATION 

(No.  96.  p.  a7) 

4.  Tha  congressional  board,  with  but  slight 
(perhaps  without  a  full  disclosure  to 

at  tbe  sbove  story)  sdopted  Mr.  Dam- 
on's raeommendattoD  In  tbe  following  lan- 


"The  board  does  not  recommend  any 
ehange  be  made  at  tbla  time  In  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Act  of  1938 
with  respect  to  participation  In  air  transpor- 
tation by  carriers  other  than  air  carTters." 

This  raeommendatlon  of  the  congressional 
aviation  policy  board,  if  spproved  by  Coo- 
greas.  win  reeult  In  msterial  damaga  to  our 
merchant  marine  and  will  oartooaly  taapalr 
our  national  security. 

We  hope  that  Congreaa  will  not  only  dls- 
regartl  tbla  reoonuBandatlon.  so  obviously  In- 
spired by  and  deatgnad  to  serve  selfish  inter- 
eets.  but  will  take  afllnnatlve  action  to  re- 
ject tt. 

Tbe  complete  text  at  recommendation 
made  by  Board's  staff,  and  alternate  recom- 
mendation Blade  by  Mr  Ralph  S.  Damon, 
president  of  American  Airlines : 

STAVT  SBCOMMtMOATIOM 

That.  In  considering  applications  from 
surface  carriers  for  participation  In  air  traaa- 
portatlon.  the  ClvU  Aaronantlcs  Board  baas 
Ita  declalons  on  tiM  MMrlts  of  the  particular 
case  from  the  standpotet  of  public  conveni- 
ence and  necaastty. 

There  are  nunasroua  confilcta  of  Interpre- 
tation regarding  Intent  of  the  ClvU  Aero- 
nautics Act  with  respect  to  surfsce  carrlar 
participation  In  air  tranaport  operatkma. 
Owing  to  air  tranaportatlona  Importaaca  to 
aattonal  awuiUf.  ttaa  poMlc  latarest  raqulraa 


that  all  our  resourcee  be  brought  to  bear 
on  sound  and  rapid  development  of  tbe  in- 
dustry. To  exclude  any  carrier  or  group  of 
carriers  from  contributing  to  this  develop- 
ment per  se  Is  not  In  the  public  Interest. 
Tbe  Bosrd  believes,  therefore,  that  surface 
carriers  should  not  be  arbitrarily  excluded 
from  participating  In  air  transport  develop- 
ment and  that  each  such  application  be 
considered  on  Ita  Individual  merits  In  meet- 
ing the  tests  of  "fit.  willing,  and  able."  "pub- 
lic convenience  and  neceaslty."  and  of  Its 
effective  contribution  to  sir  transport  de- 
velopment. Clarification  of  the  language  of 
tbe  ClvU  Aeronautics  Act  Is  desirable. 

ALTXKMATS     EZCOMMKNDATTON     BT     MB.     DAMON 

That  the  preaent  sUtus  of  the  Civil  Aero- 
nautics Act  of  1038  with  respect  to  partici- 
pation in  air  transport  of  other  forms  of 
transport  be  reaOrmed.  and  that  the  ClvU 
Aeronautics  Board  (CAB)  be  advised  that  Ita 
policy  thereunder  Is  in  accordance  with  the 
Intent  of  tbe  act. 

Traditional  Intent  of  the  Congress  In  the 
nlneteen'.h  century,  and  specifically  by  the 
Panama  Canal  Act  of  1905.  the  Motor  Car- 
rier Act  of  1685.  tho  ClvU  Aeronautics  Act  of 
1938.  and  the  General  Transportation  Act  of 
1940,  Indlcatea  the  desire  to  promote  In  the 
public  Interest  the  fuUeet  freedom  of  com- 
petition between  various  modes  of  transport, 
so  that  each  mode  is  free  to  develop  Its  own 
markets  and  methods  without  restraint  In- 
spired to  protect  the  vested  Interest  of  any 
other  form. 

The  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  has  recently 
declared  that  under  the  Civil  Aeronautlca 
Act  a  stirface  carrier  applicant  for  a  cer- 
tificate of  convenience  and  necessity  has  the 
aame  status  as  any  other  applicant  and  that 
Its  decision  must  be  msde  on  the  basis  of 
the  public  Interest.  The  above  proposal 
would  merely  affirm  that  this  waa  the  Intent 
of  Congress. 

In  ths  case  of  mergers  and  consolidations 
of  atr  lines  with  rail  or  steamahlp  operators, 
however,  the  CAB  under  the  act  must  find 
that  the  acqulaltlon  will  actually  be  a  supple- 
ment to  lU  surface  operationa  before  the 
merger  and  conaolidatlon  can  be  approved. 
This  Is  comparable  to  provisions  of  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Act  and  Motor  Carrier  Act. 
The  above  proposal  would  also  reaOlnn  that 
as  the  Intent  of  Congress. 

Wbst  Mr  Damon  says  about  the  Transpor- 
tation Act  of  1940  Is  not  true.  The  policy 
section  of  the  act  of  1940  for  example  aays: 
"It  Is  hereby  declared  to  be  the  national 
transportation  policy  of  the  Congress  to  pro- 
vide for  fair  and  Impartial  regulation  •  •  • 
all  to  tbe  end  of  •  •  •  coordinating 
•  •  •  a  •  •  •  transportaUon  system 
by   water,   highway,   rail,   sa  w»U   as   other 


Mr  Damon's  reference  to  a  recent  declalon 
at  the  ClvU  Aeronautics  Act  (Docket  3411)  Is 
contrary  to  the  facts.  In  Docket  3411  tha 
•CAB  was  considering  whether  compllanca 
with  the  allegedly  restrictive  provUlons  of 
section  408  was  required  of  a  stesmshlp  line 
Implying  under   401.     Tbe  decision   read   In 

part: we  no  longer  hold  that  such 

compliance  can  be  considered  as  a  legal  con- 
dition to  the  grant  of  a  certlficaU  "  But  the 
CAB  promptly  erected  the  sams  obstacle  in 
different  form  In  the  next  paragraph  which 
read:  "This  does  not  mean,  however,  that 
the  policy  of  tbe  proviso  cannot  or  should 
not  be  considered  as  one  of  the  standards 
which  guidss  the  Board." 

This  Is  legalistic  double-Ulk.  and  It  cer- 
tainly dosa  no4  spell  out  equality  of  status 
for  staanMlitp  Unas  as  against  air  Unea. 

Mr.  Damon  la  completely  out  of  order  in 
bU  reference  to  tbe  Interstate  Commerce  Act. 
In  the  first  place,  tbe  sea-sir  question  In- 
voleeaforalgn  trade— neither  the  Interstate 
Oanunerea  Act  nor  the  Motor  Carrier  Act  can 
bajvPUad  to  or  eoapared  with  foreign  trada 
'     ■    I  coapeiition;  and  la  tha 
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second  place,  the  word  "supplemental"  does 
not  appear  In  either  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Act  or  the  Motor  Carrier  Act  nor  does  It  ap- 
pear In  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Act. 


The  Palestine  Problem 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  KENNETH  B.  KEATING 

or  NEW  TOBX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Tuesday,  March  23.  1948 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  Speaker,  calm  re- 
flection discloses  no  more  than  first 
impression  regarding  a  justification  for 
the  foreign  policy  or  lack  thereof  which 
the  administration  has  followed  In  deal- 
ing with  the  Palestine  problem. 

When  our  representative  announced  a 
few  weeks  ago  that  the  position  of  the 
United  States  was  that  the  United  Na- 
tions should  intervene  to  keep  the  peace, 
but  not  to  enforce  partition  in  Palestine, 
that  was  the  beginning  of  the  end.  It 
was  obvious  that  this  legislative  distinc- 
tion constituted  a  difference  more  theo- 
retical than  real.  It  was  the  dispute  over 
partition  which  occasioned  the  bloodshed 
and  threat  to  world  peace.  This  same 
threat  exists  today. 

Now,  like  a  bolt  out  of  the  blue,  comes 
the  shocking  announcement  of  a  com- 
plete reversal  of  pasltion.  It  is  baldly 
stated  that  we  will  no  longer  back  parti- 
tion. Our  representative  asks  that  the 
decision,  unanimously  arrived  at  after 
weeks  of  debate,  be  set  at  naught  and 
that  we  go  back  where  we  started. 

Our  path  is  difficult,  he  says.  There- 
fore we  will  not  pursue  it. 

The  very  least  that  we  and  the  country 
are  entitled  to  be  told  is  what  condition 
has  developed  since,  under  our  leader- 
ship, the  vote  was  cast  supporting  parti- 
tion, which  did  not  exist  at  that  time. 
Were  we  wrong  then?  Or  now?  Or  per- 
haps both  times?  Unless  the  President 
and  Secretary  of  State  furnish  the  an- 
swer to  these  questions,  they  place  this 
Nation  in  a  most  unfavorable  light  before 
the  bar  of  world  opinion. 

One  cannot  escape  the  conviction  that 
some  undisclosed  factor  has  occasioned 
this  sudden  about-face.  The  President 
should  furnish  facts  to  replace  surmise 
and  rumor.  "No  comment"  will  no  longer 
suffice  In  the  face  of  apparent  valid 
charges  of  back-tracking,  Ineptness, 
weakness,  and  Indeed  bad  faith.  Even 
frank  admission  of  error  is  preferable  to 
the  existing  unexplained  underknuckling 
to  the  threat  of  force  by  Hitler's  tool,  the 
infamous  Mufti  and  his  Arab  gangsters. 
Unauthentlcated  whispers  that  come 
to  us  concern  oil  and  increased  evidence 
of  expanding  Russian  aggression.  It  Is 
said  we  cannot  afford  to  offend  Syria, 
Saudi-Arabia  and  their  neighbors  for 
fear  our  oil  supply  will  be  shut  off.  Prin- 
ciple must  yield  to  expediency.  It  Is  ar- 
gued. We  must  be  realistic,  it  Is  claimed. 
The  answers  to  this  sp)eclous  and  ut- 
terly unprincipled  reasoning  are  obvious. 
In  the  first  place,  the  Arab  nations 
need  our  dollars  more  than  we  need  their 
oU.    No  other  nation  has  anything  re- 


motely comparable  in  value  to  offer 
them.  Least  of  all  Russia,  with  an  ex- 
portable surplus  virtually  limited  to  furs. 
Having  spent  some  time  In  Bahrein  and 
Basra,  I  can  assure  you  furs  are  as  ap- 
propriate to  those  countries  as  a  high 
lace  collar  to  a  chorus  girl. 

Secondly,  this  country  is  leaning  on  a 
slender  reed  Indeed,  if  Its  chief  reliance 
as  a  source  of  oil  Is  the  tenuously  held 
Middle  East,  unprotected  and  unpoliced 
breeding  place  of  sabotage  and  Intrigue. 
Within  24  hours  any  one  of  the  great 
powers,  including  Russia  and  ourselves, 
could  render  utterly  useless  for  years  this 
source  of  oil  supply. 

Finally,  it  may  possibly  not  be  naive  to 
inquire  whether  we  have  reached  a  state 
of  national  materialistic  callousness 
where  commercial  oil  Is  to  be  allowed  to 
lubricate  the  wheels  of  government  to 
such  an  extent  as  to  blind  us  to  consid- 
erations like  national  and  International 
honor,  the  pr^ervation  of  the  spir- 
itual and  religious  heritage  of  a  great 
people,  and  the  prevention  of  bloodshed 
among  innocent  noncombatant  women 
and  children. 

As  to  Russia's  Interest  in  the  Middle 
East,  that  was  well  known  to  us  when 
last  November,  certainly  not  In  haste, 
we  took  a  firm  stand  In  the  General  As- 
sembly of  the  United  Nations.  It  is  In- 
credible that  our  diplomatic  representa- 
tives interpreted  Russia's  vote  with  us  on 
Palestine  partitioning  as  any  reversal  of 
her  policy  of  obstruction  and  obfuscation 
of  the  issues. 

We  have  In  no  way  obviated  this  situ- 
ation by  the  present  suggestion  of  a 
United  Nations  trusteeship.  At  best,  that 
would  amount  only  to  a  substitution  of 
the  Jews  for  the  Arabs  as  the  militant 
opponents  of  a  solution.  At  worst,  it 
would  mean  that  those  seeking  a  settle- 
ment In  strife-torn  Palestine  would  be 
faced  by  war  from  both  Jewish  and  Arab 
sectors  since  the  United  Nations  Special 
Committee  on  Palestine  found  that  "a 
trusteeship  for  Palestine  would  be 
fought  by  two  parties  instead  of  one." 

Either  a  policy  of  consistency  or  In- 
conslstenty  on  our  part  will  equally  re- 
quire an  International  force  for  Its  Im- 
plementation. We  have  In  no  way  ex- 
cluded Russia  by  this  device.  All  we  have 
done  Is  to  give  her  the  chance  to  argue 
with  plausibility  that  we  are  the  ones 
who  prefer  hostility  to  cooperation. 

In  the  face  of  this  sorry  spectacle,  what 
are  we  In  Congress  to  do  to  try  to  salvage 
a  modicum  of  national  self-respect? 

First,  we  can  protest,  probably  to  no 
avail. 

Second,  we  should  urge  that  the  strong- 
est representations  be  made  to  Great 
Britain  to  honor  her  agreement  to  open 
a  port  for  the  entrance  of  homeless  Jews 
from  Europe. 

Third,  we  should  emphatically  Insist 
that  our  representative  in  the  United  Na- 
tions press  for  the  grant  of  de  jure  as 
well  as  de  facto  status  to  the  Haganah, 
the  official  military  organization  of  the 
Jews  in  Palestine. 

Fourth,  we  should  pass  immediately  a 
measure  directing  the  administration  to 
lift  the  embargo  It  has  placed  on  the  ship- 
ment of  arms  to  Palestine.  If  we  are 
going  to  desert  our  previous  commitment, 


It  is  Inconceivable  that  w^e  will  compound 
the  crime  by  longer  pursuing  a  policy 
which  we  know  results  In  permitting  the 
Arab  majority  to  arm  to  the  teeth  with 
British,  French,  yes,  and  our  own  United 
States  military  equipment,  clandestinely 
furnished,  while  denying  to  the  Jewish 
minority  any  weapons  or  sunmunition 
with  which  to  defend  themselves  or  their 
homes. 

Nothing  we  do  now  can  atone  for  the 
loss  of  prestige  both  our  Nation  and  the 
United  Nations  have  suffered  by  our  In- 
excusable bungling  inanity.  The  steps 
herein  outlined  represent  the  minimum 
of  our  obligations  under  the  unfortunate 
and  unfavorable  circumstances  which ' 
now  confront  us. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
Include  editorials  from  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune  and  the  Rochester 
(N.  Y.)  Times-Union: 

[From  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune  1 

WHY? 

There  are  few  Americana  who  will  be  able 
to  regard  the  action  of  their  Government 
in  the  case  of  Palestine  without  a  sinking  of 
the  heart.  Quite  apart  from  tbe  merits  of 
the  partition  plan.  It  Is  painfully  obvious 
that  Mr.  Austin's  statement  to  the  Security 
Council  on  Friday  represents  either  a  re- 
versal of  the  earlier  policy  of  the  United 
States  or  an  acknowledgment  that  the 
policy  Ignored  facts  which  were  patent  to 
the  most  casual  observer.  Neither  alterna- 
tive Is  to  the  credit  of  the  administration. 
Mr.  Austin  contends  that  the  partition 
plan,  proposed  by  the  Genera]  Assembly  and 
supported  there  by  the  United  States,  "can- 
not now  be  implemented  by  peaceful  means." 
Certainly  this  posslbUity — or  rather,  proba- 
bility— must  have  been  foreseen  by  the 
American  delegation  and  the  administration 
from  the  outset.  If  so,  the  United  States 
should  have  guarded  against  the  various 
dl£Qcu1ties  which  Mr.  Austin  since  has  raised 
In  the  Security  Council — legal,  political,  and 
military.  Failure  to  do  so  created  only  the 
ghost  ef  a  Jewish  stpte  under  United  Na- 
tions guaranty,  stimulated  explosive  ten- 
sions In  the  Middle  East  and  brought  death 
to  hundreds,  dlsillufilonment  to  millions. 
The  prestige  of  UN  has  received  Its  heaviest 
blow,  and  that  of  tbe  United  States  has  been 
bard  hit.  From  every  standpoint  the  situa- 
tion Is  far  worse  than  when  the  UN  Assembly 
was  orglnally  summoned  In  special  session 
to  deal  with  the  Palestine  crisis. 

The  United  States  has  taken  a  firm  stand 
In  demanding  that  peace  be  restored  In  the 
Holy  Land  under  a  UN  truateesblp.  This 
by  no  means  reduces  the  military  respon- 
sibilities wblch  tbe  enforcement  of  partition 
might  have  entailed.  Indeed,  it  rather  adds 
to  them.  The  Jews  of  Palestine  have  con- 
ceded all  that  was  possible  toward  tbe 
achievement  of  a  viable  Jewish  state;  the 
Arabs  hpve  been  confirmed  In  their  Intran- 
sigent opposition  to  such  a  state.  A  UN  trus- 
teeship, following  Immediately  upon  Great 
Britain's  announcement  of  Its  Intention  to 
renounce  the  mandate  conceivably  might 
have  provided  a  transition  period  In  wblch 
International  authority  could  have  been 
established  In  Palestine  and  an  International 
solution  worked  out.  Now,  after  an  abortive 
experiment  In  partition,  the  UN  will  have  to 
flght  to  make  Itself  respected— and  fight 
hard.  It  wlU  merely  Inherit  Britain's 
"squalid  war"  In  the  Holy  Land,  made  more 
squalid  by  opF>ortunities  missed  and  prom- 
ises unfulfilled. 

The  people  of  the  United  States  demand 
and  deserve  an  explanation  of  the  palpable 
blunders  of  American  policy  in  respect  to 
Palestine.     There  have  been  many  unofflclai 
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the  meager  quota  she  had  fixed. 
UnwUUn( ;  to  do  thU.  Oraat  Britain  an- 
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EDWARD  0.  WcCOWEN 


or  OHIO 
Of  IBS  bOUSB  OP  RKPRSSSNTATTVICS 

Ttesday.  March  23.  I94t 

Mr.  UcCOWES.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
iMive  to  «  (tend  my  remarks  In  tbe  Rxc- 
Oftb.  I  BWhittir  the  following  resolution: 

Be  tt  res  ifred  by  tA«  eouneU  of  the  villag* 


0/  Jfii/ord 


Oh  to.  That — 


Whereas  coimcll  of  the  Tillage  of  MUford. 
Clarmoot  and  Hamilton  Counties.  Ohio,  de- 
sires to  go  on  record  as  fSTorlng  leglalatlon 
for  grants- tn -aid  as  originally  written  in  the 
Barkley-Taft  bill.  S.  418; 

Whereas  the  Tillage  of  MUford.  Ohio,  to 
located  on  the  UtUe  Miami  River,  a  tribu- 
tary of  the  Ohio  RlTer.  and  within  the  baaln 
of  the  compact  prohibiting  pollution  of  the 
Ohio  River  and  lU  tributaries,  and  aald  mu- 
nicipality U  desux)us  of  InaUUInt  a  coaa- 
plete  sewage  dispossi  syataB  aad  liMtiaant 
plant;  Tbarefore  be  tt 

Mf*olv9d  by  council  of  the  viUage  of  JfU- 
/ortf.  Oitto.  That  a  copy  of  thto  resolution  ba 
forwarded  to  the  proper  legtslaUee  bodies. 

Adopted  the  16th  day  of  March  1948. 

A.  G.  AaUM. 
Prettdent  of  Council. 

Atteet: 

A.  I.  Sirrsaa.  Clerk. 


Tk«  Peace  Gathcrmg 


EXTENSION  OP  ^pMARKS 

or 

HON.  L  MENDEL  RIVERS 

or  S'ltrm  CASniiM* 

Df  THB  HOU8I  OP  RXPRBmrTATTVM 

TtUMday,  March  23.  t94i 

Mr.  lUVmS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
toavt  to  extend  my  remarka  tn  the  Rkc- 
oaa.  I  Include  the  (ollowing  editorial  from 
tiM  Mirfvtport  tU.)  J^mtuii; 


of 


treaty 


Sftiratively  eicned  bf 
!'■  oongreaaUmsT  detsg  •• 
MMI  iMMM  iMWb  flM  appruTsI  of  their  con* 
stttuania  fettMlw  MMlr  (mMM  Mofia  eaa 
bring  btMMl  to  HM  Imm«  folfei  llMl  MMi 
nut  be  eipaatad  tf  the  detegatumt  peraoMMl 
was  bitterly  diTlded 

The  principle  involved  In  tbe  peace  gather- 
lag  St  Washington,  wbicb  Congress  man 
OTBaroK  BaooKs  of  tut  district  aponsored 
with  excellent  Judgment,  is  no  different  than 
that  which  Is  eTldent  In  cooperstlTe  ssstu- 
ances  and  gsattires  foUowtng  Ststs  and  local 
political  coatroTsrslss  in  which  oppoaents 
too  often  glTe  way  to  stlngln;^  bitterness  and 
animosity 

Keynoter  at  the  dinner  at  which  the  pro- 
Terblsl  hatchet  was  replsced  by  a  pipe  of 
peace  was  Senator  John  H  Onarow.  who  was 
amoiV  those  In  the  delegation  who  apoke 
■oflH  haiah  words  during  the  recent  Loutal- 
aaa  primary,  in  wlxlch  Oongreesman  DoaoM- 
asAOs  and  Htsaar  also  gaee  axpresslon  to 
ehaip  and  aenaatlonal  Tlews.  Voicing  the 
opinion  that  seemed  to  motlvste  all  who 
participated  in ,  the  get-together  function. 
Senator  OmrroM  asserted  In  effect: 

"In  union  there  Is  strength.  Unless  Loul- 
rtaoa's  delegation  works  together  on  legtsla- 
tkm  and  other  Federal  matters  affecting  our 
Slata.  Louisiana  will  suffer  Any  bitter  feel- 
bBgs  that  may  have  developed  and  any  ani- 
mosities ahould  be  forgotten,  and  as  aubstl- 
tttte  there  ahould  be  unity  of  thought  and 
actios  tor  the  State's  best  welfare." 

Tba  Informal  pledge  giren  by  all  members 
at  the  delegation — Congrsasman  Jambs  H. 
was  the  only  one  absent  and  not 
ras  in  accord  with  the  views 
by  Senatcr  OmrroM.  "Let  by- 
gone ba  bygones"  was  tba  keynote  of  sentl- 
aacnu  expressed  at  the  peace  seeking  affair, 
with  Mr.  Bbooks.  who  was  dsssrrsdly  praised 
for  his  leadership  in  arranging  for  the  pro- 
graai.  sotindlng  a  warning,  well  based,  that 
LovMaaa  wotald  aufler  from  lack  of  harmony 
to  the  delegation^  ranks  at  the  MatMnal 
capital,  and  wlaely  suggeatad  that  8UU 
poUtlcs  be  left  at  tbe  State  Une. 

There  come  many  matters  before  Congreee 
with  bearing  on  the  welfare  of  the  people  of 


Louisiana.  These  mstters  can  be  more  sat- 
lafaetoruy  oonsldered  when  the  Senators  and 
riigiMsmiiii  of  the  SUte  work  together  for 
their  constituency.  Flood  control,  agricul- 
tural progress,  industrial  and  commercial 
ailTsnrament.  asd  many  other  questions  are 
preaentad  affecting  the  future  of  Louisiana. 
To  obUln  the  most  helpful  resulU.  the  solons 
from  this  State  must  present  a  united  front. 
aa  far  as  possible.  Naturally  they  will  not 
think  the  same  on  all  proposals  snd  pro- 
grams, but  even  when  divided  In  views  they 
should  not  be  warring  among  themaclTes 
and  planting  seed  of  destructive  discord  and 
dlTlslon.  Cooperative  efforts  should  be  tbe 
watchwords  if  the  t>eet  results  for  Louisiana 
cltlaens  are  to  be  obtained  by  the  State's 
Senators  and  Congressmen. 

Congreeaman  Baooaa  had  a  Umely  thought 
when  he  enTlsloned  the  recent  treaty  of 
I  sace.  and  the  memt>eri  of  the  Louisiana 
delegation  abowad  sincere  regard  (or  those 
whoos  they  rspreeent  when  they  decided  to 
let  bygonee  be  bygones  and  to  work  together 
In  rrigreae  for  the  public  benefit. 


Premier  MikoUjczyk  Speaki  for  Polabd 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

.  CHARLES  R.  CLASON 


or  MAasAcHuaarta 


Df  TMi  Housg  or  n. 


ATIVIS 


Monday.  March  22.  tfU 

Mr  CLASON  Mr  Speaker,  on  Wieh- 
tafiona  btrtlMlir,  Febtuary  33,  tMf, 
tarnwr  Premitr  tMuuelgw  Mikotgjevk 


•ddreesed  1.000 

Igut  Valley  gt  a  rrest  ■■■  aMUng  In 
tbe  beduilful  municipal  MdMdMum  at 
Iprtafflfld.  MbM.  ■ecsttst  I  have  bata 
requettad  to  make  avftUsble  to  all  per- 
iona  Interested  In  f readom  for  Poland  my 
remarks  on  that  a/temooB,  taMlOdlBf  Hf 
Introduction  of  thin  famoos  worM  leadar, 
I  am  presenting  them  to  the  Members 
of  Congress  for  their  consideration  here- 
with. 

Mr.  Mikolajczyk  spoke  both  In  English 
and  In  Polish.  In  his  native  language, 
he  aroused  his  audience  to  a  high  pitch 
of  excitement  and  Interest.  All  who  at- 
tended that  meeting  and  heard  him  .speak 
wUI  long  remember  this  statesman  and 
ordinary  citizen  from  a  Poll.«ih  farm  who 
imfolded  the  horrors  of  present-day  life 
In  Poland  and  the  dangers  which  may 
some  day  confront  the  United  States. 

My  remarks  follow: 

Mr.  Chairman,  member*  of  the  clergy,  dis- 
tinguished guests,  ladles,  and  gentlemen,  it 
is  a  prlTUege  indeed  for  me  to  apeak  to 
thto  great  audience  for  a  few  minutes  and 
than  to  introduce  one  of  the  wurld  leadera 
of  our  generation.  I  am  glad  that  he  has 
the  opportunity,  while  a  refugee  from  hto 
natlTe  land,  to  vtolt  some  of  the  communities 
In  Pioneer  Valley,  the  great  farming  and  in- 
dustrial section  of  western  Masschusetts,  ex- 
tending along  both  banks  of  the  frrest  Con- 
necticut River  from  Vermont  snd  New  Hsmp- 
shlre  on  tba  north  to  Connecticut  on  the 
south.  Hera  he  will  find  many  thousands 
of  Americans  of  his  own  racial  background. 
Many  of  them  came  here  directly  from  their 
homes  ovenaas.  while  others  are  one  or  two 
generations  removed  from  Europe.  Todsy 
they  are  all  fraedom-lovlng  Americans,  occu- 
pying reeponslMe  pieces  In  every  one  of  oar 
communities,  leaders  tn  our  professional, 
buslnaas.  and  industrial  life,  and  active  in 
tbe  dTlc  affairs  of  the  cities  and  towns  in 
which  they  live. 
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It  is  sometimes  difficult  for  a  young,  free- 
bom  American  Ixjy  or  girl  to  understand 
tbe  everlasting  conflicts  of  European  places 
and  nations.  Here,  In  Pioneer  Valley,  we 
have  thousands  of  American  citizens  who 
are  of  those  jjeoples  and  those  nations.  The 
Russians,  the  Poles,  the  Germans,  the  Aus- 
trlans,  tbe  Scandinavians,  the  French,  the 
Greeks,  the  Italians,  the  Portuguese,  tbe 
English,  the  Scotch,  and  the  Irish  not  only 
live  peacefully  together — they  Intermarry, 
they  attend  the  same  schools,  read  the  same 
histories,  play  the  same  games,  and  seek  to 
Improve  the  conditions  under  which  all  of 
their  fellow  Americans  live.  They  have  aa 
their  goal  the  highest  possible  standard  of 
living  for  all.  They  have  deep-seated  within 
them  both  love  and  pride  of  country.  Above 
a:i  other  things,  they  have  faith  in  Divine 
guidance. 

Why  Is  it  that  aeveral  thousand  Russians 
can  live  in  the  heart  of  Springfield.  In  the 
m;d<:t  of  Poles  and  Greeks  and  French  and 
English  and  Irish  neighbors  at  a  time  when 
the  nations  from  which  these  races  sprung 
are  fighting  and  squabbling  among  them- 
selves? To  know  snd  to  understand  what 
has  happened  In  the  United  States  In  the 
last  300  years  seems  proof  posttt%'e  that  there 
is  a  solution  for  international  troubles. 
Nations,  like  groups  of  people,  can  and  must 
live  in  peace  and  tn  friendship  throughout 
the  world 

I  sm  sure  thst  our  guest  speaker  knows  the 

great  debt  owed  by  the  United  States  to  the 

men  snd  women  of  Fulsnd.    From  the  days 

of    Oenersl    Kfjsciusko.    whose    statue    rises 

aiOVe  the  plain*  at  West  Point,  at  the  great 

IMIiary  Aiadeniy,  on  which  he  started  enn- 

I,  Ameriean  blatory  la  filled  with  the 

of  Poles  who  fought  aitd,  iii  iiisny 

I,  iiivii  for  our  Oiruntry,    In  many  of  the 

imuitiue*   III   PiDi.fier   Vsitey   our  gueet 

t   ipwker  would  he  Ix  ■  ised  shd  pieaaad 

lO  R(«te  the  large  i o^i  of  Polish  family 

on  the  rutls  of  lioiini  of  ttis  men  and 
Who  were  m  the  scrvios  of  the  Untud 
dwing  World  Wur  II.  He  would  be 
proud  and  sad.  Just  as  we  are,  aa  be  noted 
many  gold  stars  opposite  those  names.  In 
religion,  and  in  art,  they  have  furnished 
many  outstanding  leaders  In  American  life. 
In  fsct.  some  months  ago,  I  heard  one  of  the 
most  tslented  younger  American  pianists  at 
the  great  National  Gallery  of  Art  in  Wash- 
ington in  a  recital.  She  was  Miss  Sylvia 
Zaremtsa.  of  Chlcopee. 

It  has  been  my  good  fortune  to  have  the  op- 
portunity to  appoint  to  the  great  Military  and 
Naval  Academies  at  West  Point  and  Annap- 
olis many  fine  young  men  from  this  con- 
gressional district.  The  first  lad  of  Polish 
descent  whom  I  appointed  to  Annapolis  was 
Charles  Slater,  of  Northampton.  I  never  met 
a  finer  or  a  brighter  character.  He  was  the 
first  of  my  appointees  to  lose  bis  life  in  the 
service  of  the  United  States.  He  perished 
when  his  ship  went  down  while  in  action 
with  the  Japanese  in  a  great  naval  engage- 
ment in  the  Pacific.  Every  man  on  the  ship 
perished. 

Because  of  my  deep  Interest  In  the  men  In 
our  own  services,  I  have  been  particularly 
anxious  that,  in  the  admission  of  nationals  of 
other  countries  for  the  purpose  of  becoming 
citizens  of  the  United  States,  full  opportun- 
ity should  be  given  to  the  men  and  women  of 
Poland  and  other  European  countries  who 
fought  in  the  armies  of  our  allies  during 
World  War  II.  More  than  100.000  Polish 
men  are  displaced  persons  or  refugees  In 
various  nations  of  Europe,  unable  to  return 
to  their  homeland  safely.  That  is  their  firm 
belief.  Great  Britain  has  given  them  shelter 
and  some  pay  while  keeping  them  in  military 
status.  It  seems  to  me  that  we,  the  people 
of  the  United  States,  owe  them  something 
more.  In  1945,  I  fiew  over  Mount  Cassino  in 
Italy  and  saw  tbe  rulna  of  the  famous  mon- 


astery on  the  heights  .and  tbe  new  towu 
under  construction  with  American  funds 
close  by.  After  a  long  tximbardment,  our 
soldiers  attacked  this  monastery  and  were 
repulsed.  Further  heavy  air  and  ground 
bombardments  followed  and  ultimately 
Polish  troops  captured  Mount  Cassino  and 
opened  the  gateway  to  Rome  to  the  allied 
armies  operating  in  Italy.  Four  thousand 
five  hundred  Polish  soldiers  lie  in  graves 
on  that  and  other  mountainsides — graves 
which  might  l>e  occupied  today  by  an  equal 
number  of  young  American  soldiers  except 
that  these  Polish  troops  were  fighting  by 
their  side.  Many  Americans  are  interested 
in  permitting  victims  of  the  recent  war  to 
enter  the  United  States  on  a  more  liberal 
basis  than  our  present  Immigration  laws  per- 
mit. I  have  introduced  a  bill  which  would 
give  this  opportunity  first  to  men  like  the 
Polish  veterans  who  served  alongside  of 
American  troops  and  fought  in  tbe  same  bat- 
tles and  for  the  same  principles. 

However,  tt  is  not  sutBclent  to  furnish  new 
opportunities  in  the  United  States  for  a  fa- 
vored few  who  have  suffered  in  the  recent 
war.  We  must  strtva  for  .he  far  greater  goal 
of  a  world  enjoying  permanent  peace.  While 
its  immediate  aims  are  far  different,  one  of 
the  moving  factors  )>ehlnd  the  Marshall  plan 
or  the  European  recovery  plan,  as  tt  is  known 
in  Congress,  is  this  desire  to  secure  peace 
among  all  nations.  I  intend  to  vote  for  the 
Buropenn  recovery  program.  I  am  sure  a 
majority  of  you  favor  it,  World  War  II  t>roved 
thst  the  Allies  failed  to  build  on  solid 
foundations  sfter  Wiir\6  War  I  We  must  not 
make  thst  mistftkc  again,  Even  If  we  must 
delay  our  own  fuU  reeoeery  from  this  war  for 
I  or  4  yestR,  we  must  stisre  itie  time  and  make 
the  etrori  in  order  to  anvi*  the  Uvea  of  our 

AflMTlMMI  youth, 

iffTMPVonotf  or  rosMva  faiMi  Mtmanm  or 
eouaN    sovrBNMaNr*iN'axti.i    arANiai.Aw 

MIKoiAJcrVN 

Our  gueki  speaker  of  this  sflemoon  ta  the 
most  Important  personage  snu^ng  the  Polish 
people  todsy.  He  is  the  leader  in  their  strug' 
gle  (or  freedom.  The  Western  Massacbusetta 
Branch  of  tbe  PolUh-Amertcsn  Congress,  Inc., 
has  performed  a  distinct  public  service  in 
securing  his  presence  to  deliver  the  address 
for  this  meeting. 

For  me  it  is  always  most  interesting  and 
helpful  to  know  something  of  the  background 
of  a  speaker.  Our  guest  was  born  July  18. 
1901,  in  Germany.  His  father  was  a  Polish 
national  who  was  working  In  the  German  coal 
mines  at  that  time.  Within  a  few  years  his 
family  returned  to  their  native  province  of 
Poznan.  which  was  then  under  German  rule. 

He  enlisted  in  the  Polish  Army  when  18 
years  old  and  started  fighting  against  the  Ger- 
mans in  order  to  enforce  the  provisions  of 
the  Versailles  Peace  Conference  that  gave 
Poznan  Province  to  Poland.  In  1920  he 
fought  under  General  Pllsudskl  as  a  private 
in  a  war  against  Russia,  to  secure  the  return 
of  the  Ukraine.  Our  guest  was  discharged 
from  the  Army  on  account  of  wounds  and 
returned  to  Lis  father's  farm. 

He  Ijecame  very  active  in  the  right  wing 
of  the  Peasant  Party.  He  advanced  to  coun- 
ty supervisor,  membership  in  the  provincial 
legislature,  and  from  1930  to  1935 — member- 
ship In  the  Polish  Parliament. 

In  the  meantime,  he  had  been  editor  of  a 
farmers'  weekly  and  the  first  president  of  the 
Association  for  Peasant  Youth  of  Western 
Poland.  After  he  was  graduated  from  the 
university  he  had  first  operated  his  father's 
small  farm  and  later  took  it  over  and  In- 
creased its  size  substantially.  He  has  worked 
on  a  farm  since  he  was  7  years  old,  and  is, 
therefore,  fully  qualified  for  membership  In 
the  farm  group. 

After  General  Pilsudskl  died  in  1934,  the 
Government  of  Poland  changed  in  character, 
and     an    authoritarian     constitution     was 


adopted  in  April  1035.  In  1937,  our  speaker 
became  the  president  of  the  Peasant  Party. 
When  the  war  started  in  1939.  he  fought  as 
a  private  in  the  defense  of  Warsaw  against 
the  Germans.  He  escaped  to  Hungary  where 
he  was  interned.  He  then  escaf>ed  to  Prance, 
where  General  Slkorski  had  raised  a  Polish 
Army,  and  a  Polish  National  Council  had  been 
formed  for  the  duration  of  the  war  under 
President  Paderewskl.  Our  guest  was  named 
the  latter's  deputy  vice  chairman;  and,  upon 
President  Paderewski's  death,  he  became 
president  of  the  national  council,  which  had 
then  moved  to  London  because  of  the  col- 
lapse of  France.  The  Polish  Army  escaped 
to  England  after  the  fight  in  Flanders. 

General  Slkorski  became  prime  minister; 
and,  in  1941,  our  guest  speaker  was  ap- 
pointed deputy  prime  minister  and  minister 
of  the  Interior  in  General  Slkorskl's  cabinet. 
Perhaps,  it  was  fortunate  for  him  that,  as 
minister  of  the  interior,  he  was  In  charge 
of  the  operation  of  the  Polish  underground, 
which  was  most  active  and  most  helpful  to 
the  Allied  cause.  I  was  interested  tc  learn 
that  at  this  stage  in  his  career  our  guest 
speaker  was  called  the  Polish  J.  Edgar' 
Hoover. 

General  Slkorski  was  killed  In  a  plane 
crash  in  1913,  and  on  July  14  our  guest 
speaker  was  named  prime  minister  of  a  new 
coalition  government-ln-exlle.  At  thto  time 
there  was  a  aertotis  quarrel  between  Russia 
snd  Poland  over  their  t)oundaries.  As  prime 
minister,  our  gurst  vtolted  Moscow  and 
Wsihington  and  endeavored  to  resch  settle* 
ment  with  the  RuMian  Ooternment  to  no 
avail.  Then  oaOM  the  diaastrou*  upiislng  of 
the  Polish  Mtrioti  of  Wansw,  following  in« 
•truetlon*  rren  the  Uoaeow  mdio, 

In  Oetober  1M4,  he  took  pari  in  a  ronfer* 
•nee  with  Prime  Mlnisiet  Cliufthllt  and 
Prtrrign  ieeretary  Bd«<n  with  Kuasian  omelata 
III  Mundiw  It  WM  appsrsnt  that,  regardleae 
of  llie  ptinci(4Bs  laid  down  tn  the  Atlantte 
diarter,  Mttrshal  btalln  Intended  to  ksep 
about  half  of  Puland,  which  in  turn  might 
have  Its  borders  extended  into  German  ter* 
ritory.  As  a  result  of  this  inconclusive  eon* 
fesence,  our  guest  speaker  resigned  tSgsther 
with  tbe  members  of  his  cabinet. 

In  June  1045,  he  returned  to  Poland.  He 
wished  to  help  the  Polish  people  and,  there- 
fore, assumed  the  duties  of  vice  premier  and 
minister  of  agriculture  In  the  Provisional 
Polish  Government  at  Warsaw.  In  January 
1947,  he  resigned  in  protest  because  of  the 
false  returns  in  the  Polish  election.  While 
his  party  undoubtedly  cast  85  percent  of  the 
votes,  the  election  was  regulated  in  sucb  a 
way  that.  In  accordance  with  orders  from 
Moscow,  the  Peasant  Party  was  given  repre- 
sentation on  the  basis  of  having  cast  about  10 
percent  of  the  total  votes.  He  remained 
leader  of  the  opposition  and  fought  courage- 
ously against  the  Communist-dominated 
government.  By  October  1947.  the  situation 
had  become  so  grave  that  he  found  It  neces- 
sary to  escape  from  Poland.  He  did  so 
through  the  underground  connections  which 
he  had  built  up  during  the  war.  If  he  had 
remained  in  Poland,  he  would  undoubtedly 
have  been  tried  by  a  special  court  and  sen- 
tenced to  death  without  a  fair  trial.  He 
reached  the  British  zone  in  Germany  and  was 
fiown  to  London.  It  took  him  12  days  to 
make  good  his  escape  from  Warsaw  to  Lon- 
don. Today  he  is  tlie  recognized  leader  of 
the  Peasant  Party  of  Poland  and  could,  un- 
doubtedly, become  either  president  or  prime 
minister,  as  be  wished,  if  a  free  election  were 
possible.  He  is  an  authority  on  the  subject 
of  international  relations,  an  informed  diplo- 
mat, and  one  of  the  few  great  world  leaders 
of  1048. 

It  to  my  esteemed  privilege  and  great  pleas- 
ure to  Introduce  to  you  Poland's  greatest 
citizen,  former  Prime  Minister  Stantolaw 
Mikolajczyk. 
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B9AOLET.     Mr.  Speaker.  I  pre- 

the  reactions  of  two  of  the 

newspapers  of  my  district  to 

of   the   President   of    the 

States  delivered  on  March   17. 
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that  the  editorial  expressions 
represent  the  attitude  of  the 
nujjority  of  the  residents  of  the 
h  District  of  California. 
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Ifresence  of  a  threat  of  a  third  world 

cltlaen  of  the  United  Sutea  Is 

cfimpeUlng  obligation  to  think  only 

The  war  may  not  come. 

nearly  complete  Is  the  unity  of  the 

people  the  less  Is  the  danger  of 

United  Statea   faces  a  potential 

respects  superior  strength  and 

( Ise.    To   weaken    In   the   face   of 

Is  to  Invite  attack. 

of    the   United    States    Is 

Lhe  Constitution  with  first  respon* 

conduct  of  the  Nation's  foreign 

In  national  defense.     In  the  per- 

OX  thla  constitutional  duty  of  his 

Prssldant  Truman  today  laid  be- 

the   record   of   Russia's    per- 

of  the  work  of  the  United 

Ele  laid  before  Congress  the  record 

Union's  prevention  of  the  cs- 

t  of  peace,  which  long  ago  should 

World  War  n. 

laid  before  Congress  the  rec- 

,  by  the  Soviet  Union  <nd 

of  the  indeperdence  and  demo- 

of  a  number  of  nations 

and  central  Europe.    Russia,  under 

been  doing  what  Germany  did 

It   Is   later   than   Americans 

willing  to  rsoognlae.    An  hour  of 

near. 

In  retrospect  speaks  with  con- 

Chafflberlaln's   surrender   at   ICu- 

is  easy  snd  meaningless.    Noth- 

by  it.    What  ccimts  Is  that  free 

their  leaders  see  clearly  in  pro^- 

wlsely.    Czechoalovakta  was  the 

victim  of  Munich.    It  was  partl- 

then  overrun.     The  Republic  of 

now  has  been  killed — by  Red 

part  of  the  Soviet  Union's  "ruth- 

ct  action."  to  quote  today's  Presl- 

*^he  clear  design  to  extend 

-emalnlng  free  nations  of  Europe 

about  the  critical  situation  in 

hs  said. 

Is  at  Munich  sgaln.    It  does  not 

ler  again  to   a   plundering. 

dictatorship.     If  it  bsd  resisted 

;lme   he   might   have   been   halted 

War  II.    If  it  reslsu  the  Krem- 

it  may  save  Plnland.  Sweden. 

the  rest  of  western  Europe.    It 

:  intain.  western  Africa,  one  of  the 

Americas,  and  the  Western  Hemi- 

foramoat  in  the  thoughu  of 

ttmaty  action  may  save  the  United 

tb*  terrlbla  ordeal  of  another 

contllct. 


toilay. 
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in  Chief  of  the  armed  forces, 
the  Preatdmt  asks  Onngrass  for  tuUversal 
military  ualnlng  and  temporary  draft  law 
tor  tiM  ca^ergency.  He  asks  for  swift  coo- 
actlon    on    soonomic    relief    to 


■trangthea  Europe.  Ha  aaks  for  support  of 
th«  fivs  western  European  ntlona  which 
have  entered  into  a  pact  for  •oauBOn  de- 

The  Government  of  the  United  SUtes  is 
divided  politically.  The  people  are  similarly 
divided.  They  will  not  be  seriously  divided 
on  a  program  to  protect  America,  even  though 
this  is  an  election  year.  Nearly  140  000.000 
of  them  are  ready  to  back  up  their  Presi- 
dent and  Congress.  Let  those  charged  with 
responsibility  put  aslds  all  other  coiuildera- 
tlons  and  agree  quickly  on  a  program  for  the 
Nation's  protection. 

IBdltorlal  from  the  Long  Beach  Independent 
of  March  18.  1»481 
THE  ramuams  «»»iTrv7r 
When  the  Prssldant  calls  a  joint  session 
of  the  House  of  RsprsaeuUtlves  and  Senate 
It   Is   of   world-wide   importance.     It    is   his 
way  of  empkMliIng  an  event  of  crisis.     His 
speech  of  yaaUrday  is  being  studied  by  lead- 
ers of  ever  nation  on  earth.     He  has  asked 
Coogreas  to  moblltae  this  Nstlon  for  possible 
war.     If  we  fail  to  follow  his  recommenda- 
tions.   We    tell    those    nations    we    are    not 
ready  to  fight  '.or  the  liberties  to  which  we 
believe. 

All  fathers  and  mothers  ilmildsi  at  the 
thooght  of  war  They  shudder  at  the 
thought  of  their  sons  spending  a  year  or 
two  in  the  armed  forces  when  they  should 
be  in  college.  This  hss  always  been  true  in 
thia  country.  The  result  has  been  that 
in  each  war  we  have  had  to  send  poorly 
trained  men  to  fight  because  we  were  un- 
prepared, and  lives  have  been  unneceaaarily 
■acrtflcsd.  We  have  In  past  wars  had  tlire  to 
raoblllaa  because  Prance  and  England  beld 
off  the  enemy  while  we  tried  to  make  up  for 
lost  time. 

If  there  should  be  another  war,  no  one  can 
stand  between  us  and  the  enemy.  Prance 
and  Britain,  with  ail  other  European  nations, 
would  be  overrun  long  before  we  could  get 
help  to  them.  Our  armed  forces  are  not 
being  maintained  under  the  voluntary  en- 
listment pl.'^n.  We  Americans  are  net  mili- 
tary minded  We  hate  war  and  we  dislike 
a  military  machine.  Put  disliking  a  job 
does  not  keep  people  from  working  for  food. 
It  should  not  keep  them  from  working  to  pre- 
serve their  liberty. 

We  have  read  some  of  the  reports  on  the 
eonunttaee  set  up  by  the  Prcahtent  to  report 
on  universal  military  training  Theae  com- 
mittees are  not  unanimous  in  their  thinking. 
The  chief  objertlon  Is  thst  it  might  take  so 
much  money  it  woiUd  not  leave  enoxjgh  for 
the  technical  development  of  our  defense. 
No  one  can  deny  the  tremendous  »-rprnt9 
that  would  be  involved.  But  there  Is  no  •■- 
I  io  great  that  we  cannot  afford  to  make 
Ivea  safe.  As  the  President  said,  it  is 
"tn  safer  to  act  than  to  heslute  " 

This  writer  has  questioned  the  need  of 
universal  military  training.  But  the  pattern 
of  Russia  Is  becoming  so  clearly  that  of  sub- 
jugation of  aU  frea  people.  It  is  apparent  we 
can  no  longer  wait  to  prepare.  We  must 
btUid  our  Air  Pores  and  Navy  to  again  hold 
supremacy.  We  must  have  a  trained  ground 
force  to  protect  otir  own  shores,  and.  if  neces- 
sary, consolidate  our  poaltlons  in  Europe  and 
elsewhere  throtighout  the  world.  It  Is  clear 
this  cannot  be  done  by  a  voluntary  force, 
just  as  it  was  proved  a  failure  In  the  last 
two  wars. 

We  as  a  people  are  always  hopeful  that  dls- 
astar  will  nsver  strike  us.  But  It  has  struck 
tis  twlea  in  our  lifetime.  We  were  fortxinate 
to  tOMTg*  with  otir  freedom  each  time.  Our 
apathy  and  refusal  to  face  unpleasant  facts 
haa  bean  our  weakness.  We  act  only  after 
diaaster  strikes  us.  It  Is  probable  we  might 
have  escaped  two  wars  had  wa  been  DMbliized 
when  the  danger  became  apparent.  It  is 
probable  we  will  escape  another  war  U  we 
mobUlsa  and  show  we  are  strung.    If  we  fail. 


tt  will  be  an  invitation  to  aggrsssnii  to  step 
on  us.    This  will  mean  eventual  dissster. 

Ths  Prasldent  spoke  on  advice  given  him 
by  his  aiKl  our  military  laadsia  and  those 
who  know  best  whst  Is  happantng.  If  wa 
disregard  their  advice,  we  will  t>e  as  unwlsa 
as  if  we  ignored  the  sdvlce  of  n  surgeon  who 
said  an  operation  was  necessary  for  a  rup- 
ttired  appendix.  We  mtut  now  act  to  pre- 
pare ourselves  as  our  military  advisers  tell 
us  Is  neceesary.  Or  we  serve  notice  on  R'ssla 
that  she  has  nothing  to  fear  from  us.  Rus- 
sia win  then  know  the  door  is  wide  open  for 
world  conquest  and  the  abolition  of  freedom 
for  man  everywhere. — L.  A.  C. 


PaJestue  Tum-Aboat 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  A.  SMATHERS 

or  IXOITDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPEESENTATIVLo 

Tuesday.  March  23.  1948 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish 
to  go  on  record  as  condemning  the  ac- 
tion of  our  Government  in  reversing  its 
position  on  the  partition  of  Palestine.  I 
condemn  that  action  for  two  reasons. 
First,  it  constitutes  a  reversal  of  a  tradi- 
tional United  States  policy  which  since 
1922  has  favored  the  establishment  of  a 
Jewish  national  homeland  in  Palestine. 
The  retreat  from  that  position  on  the 
part  of  our  Government  constitutes  a 
breach  of  faith  to  the  thousands  of  Jew- 
ish people  who  have  long  worked  and 
waited  for  a  national  homeland.  It  is 
a  shameful  and  underhanded  turn-about 
and  causes  Irreparable  injury  and  dam- 
age to  American  prestige.  Secondly,  the 
retreat  from  the  decision  for  partition  Is 
an  Inexcusable  siirrender  to  the  threat 
of  aggression.  It  Is  obvious  and  admitted 
that  Arab  intransigeance  has  forced  the 
American  Government  to  change  its  pol- 
icy and  has  cau.'^ed  us  to  recommend  that 
the  United  Nations  retreat  also. 

This,  of  course,  is  a  further  weakening 
of  the  authority  and  power  of  the  United 
Nations.  Unfortunately  it  will  not  be 
the  first  time  that  the  United  Nations 
has  had  to  yield  to  the  threats  of  force. 
It  has  been  bludgeoned  out  of  Northern 
Korea  by  Soviet  Russia  and  out  of  the 
Ralkans  by  Soviet  Russian  satellites. 
Each  surrender  of  this  kind  is  a  blow  to 
the  authority  of  the  United  Nations  and 
lessens  the  respect  and  good  will  which 
the  other  people  of  the  world  have  pre- 
viously had  for  us.  Those  of  us  who  have 
believed  in  the  basic  fairness  of  the  crea- 
tion of  a  Jewish  homeland  in  Palestine 
and  worked  for  Its  creation  will  not  de- 
spair. This  presents  a  tremendous  ob- 
stacle but  one  that  can  be  overcome. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  and 
revise  my  remarks.  I  wish  to  place  In  the 
Appendix  of  the  Rzcoro  an  editorial  from 
today's  Washington  Post  entitled  "Pales- 
tine Turn-About": 

FAlXSTUfS  TtTUf-ABOtrr 

Palestine,  which  last  October  France's  dele- 
gat*  said  waa  "moat  particularly  urgent."  is 
now  to  go  back  to  the  General  Assembly  for 
reconsideration,  Mr.  Austin  proposes  that 
the  UN  partition  plan  l>e  shelved  and  the 
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_„  put  under  a  temporary  UN  trusteeship, 
rather  than  let  nonaction  create  a  vacuum 
in  Palestine  when  the  British  pull  out  on 
May  15.  and  offer  a  temptation  to  Soviet  Rus- 
sia. The  proposal,  which  will  doubtless  be 
accepted,  is  at  least  an  honest  recognition 
that  nothing  can  be  accomplished  by  reliance 
upon  present  means. 

Partition  with  economic  union,  which  con- 
formed with  the  majority  report  of  the  UN 
Palestine  Commission,  was  recommended 
Last  November  by  the  Assembly.  In  view  -f 
the  widening  gulf  Ijetween  Arab  and  Jew  and 
the  clash  of  their  cultures— there  seemed 
no  other  solution  in  sight — Just  as  there  was 
no  other  solution  in  the  cases  of  Ireland  and 
India.  We  still  feel  it  would  have  been  real- 
ized if  action  had  been  swift  and  resolute. 
The  United  States  voted  for  the  plan,  and, 
moreover,  envisaged  enforcement  as  well  as- 
contrary  to  what  Mr.  Austin  said  last  Frl- 
(jay_plecemeal  Implementation.  But  no 
enforcement  was  forthcoming,  even  diplo- 
matic. On  the  contrary,  all  effort  in  the 
State  Dennrtment  and  outside  it  seemed  to 
be  dedicated  tO  the  task  of  Junking  the  UN 
decision.  AmeHcan  diplomatic  oSicers  stayed 
In  Washington  instead  of  going  back  to  their 
posts  m  the  Middle  East  In  order  to  wage  the 
campaign.  Thus  the  Security  CouncU.  to 
which  the  enforcement  issue  was  referred  in 
February,  found  Itself  confronted  with  Amer- 
ican noncooperatlon.  Conciliation  was  then 
tried,  but  only  in  a  half-hearted  way.  and 
without  the  aid  of  the  British  or  the  Rus- 
sians, who  de<;llned  to  join  In  conciliation. 
For  the  time  being,  therefore,  there  was  no 
option  but  to  confess  that  the  task  was 
impossible. 

Of  course,  the  United  States  knew  this 
when  In  February  it  communicated  to  the 
Security  Council  Its  decision  not  to  enforce 
partition.  And  the  other  nations  knew  It. 
All  the  fol  de  rol  from  February  24  on  was 
an  American  maneuver  to  scuttle  partition — 
and  it  added  farce  to  tragedy.  The  effect 
was  that  faith  in  America's  leadership  and  in 
America's  moral  position  was  rapidly  being 
undermined  in  the  United  Nations. 

Both  leadership  and  moral  position  are 
badly  in  need  of  repair,  and  this  task  must 
now  engage  all  Americans  of  good  will.  One 
way  would  be  to  take  the  lead  in  settling 
the  DP  problem  for  good  and  all  at  the 
same  time  that  the  Assembly  is  shelving  the 
partition  plan.  The  other  way  would  be  to 
lay  by  the  heels  the  whole  Mufti  gang  in 
Palestine.  As  long  as  the  Mufti,  one  of 
Hitler's  closest  collaborators,  is  allowed  to 
tyrannize  over  the  Arabs  In  Palestine,  no 
Arab  moderate  will  be  able  to  live,  let  alone 
negotiate.  The  men  who  staged  the  antl- 
Brltlsh  riots  in  the  thirties  and  became  Nazi 
agents  during  the  war  are  now  running  affairs 
in  Arab  Palestine,  and  they  must  feel  con- 
firmed in  their  intranslgeance. 

Negotiation  of  a  settlement,  presumably, 
will  be  the  on-the-spot  goal  of  the  trustees. 
who,  with  Soviet  Russia  outside  the  Trus- 
teeship Council,  win  probably  be  Anglo- 
American.  The  two  powers  also  have  a  com- 
mon interest  in  safeguarding  their  strategic. 
1.  e..  oil.  Interests  In  the  Middle  East.  Both 
considerations  require  a  friendly  population 
in  the  Middle  East,  Jews  as  well  as  Arabs. 
The  Palestinian  Jews,  who  served  the  Allied 
cause  well  and  most  helpfully  in  both  world 
wars,  will  not  cooperate  If  they  are  allowed  to 
ijelieve  that  intranslgeance  is  the  only  road 
to  satisfaction.  The  Arabs  may  or  may  not 
cooperate.  They  never  have;  and  reports 
from  the  Middle  East  say  that  the  initial  Ju- 
bilation over  the  Austin  speech  has  given 
place  to  hedging.  It  Is  evident  that  In  han- 
dling both  Jews  and  Arabs  the  trustees  will 
need  more  troops  than  would  have  been  nec- 
essary for  Implementing  the  partition  plan. 
It  Is  still  our  belief  that  one  of  these  days 
the  problem  Is  bound  to  make  our  policy- 
makers wish  they  had  grasped  the  nettle  in- 
stead of  setting  it  aside.  At  any  rate,  the 
same  "hopeless  indecision,"  in  Mr.  Church- 


til's  words,  which  was  exhibited  at  the  last 
attempt  at  solution  in  1987  had  this  effect 
upon  the  British.  In  that  time  Palestine 
has  grown  from  a  local  to  a  world  problem 
the  omlnousness  of  wlilch  cannot  yet  be 
gaged.  It  Is  always  later  in  Palestine  than 
Is  realized  in  the  foreign  offices,  and  it  is  so 
late  now  that  by  the  time  the  new  decision  la 
underwritten  by  the  UN,  there  may  be  a  whit- 
tling down  of  trustee  willingness  to  do  more 
than  hold  Jerusalem. 


Federation  for  Freedom 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HALE  BOGGS 

or  LOtJISUNA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  23.  1948 

Mr.  BOGGS  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Record,  I  include  the  following  edi- 
torial from  the  New  Orleans  Times- 
Picayune  : 

FEDERATION   FOR   FEEEDOM 

The  visibly  growing  movement  among  the 
governments  and  peoples  of  western  Europe 
toward  federation  for  freedom  and  economic 
cooperation  is  welcomed,  it  goes  without  say- 
ing, by  free  and  freedom-loving  peoples 
everywhere.  A  timely  preview  of  its  poten- 
tial benefits  to  Europe  and  to  the  world  is 
supplied  by  the  United  States  News  and 
World  Report  of  March  19  through  statistical 
graphs. 

That  publication  bases  its  calculations  on 
an  ultimate  line-up  of  15  nations  in  a  United 
Western  Europe:  Norway,  Sweden,  Denmark, 
western  Germany,  Belgium,  The  Netherlands. 
France.  Luxemburg.  Spain,  Portugal,  Swit- 
zerland, Italy,  Britain,  Eire  and  western  Aus- 
tria. That  group  would  have  a  total  popu- 
lation of  247,000.000  as  compared  with  310,- 
000,000  for  Russia  and  her  satellites.  It 
would  have  a  cropland  area  of  176.691,000 
acres  compared  with  785,460,000  acres  lor 
the  communized  domain. 

But  industrially  it  would  far  surpass  Sta- 
lin's hastily  grabbed  empire,  producing  an- 
nually 30,300,000  metric  tons  of  steel  to 
Stalin's  18.400.000  tons;  365,000,000  tons  of 
coal  to  Stalin's  222,000.000;  11,000.000.000 
kilowatt-hours  of  electric  power  to  Stalin's 
6.500,000,000.  The  production  figures  cited 
are  those  for  1947,  with  the  Ruhr  far  below 
normal  output.  Western  Europe's  rail  trans- 
portation facilities  would  be  vastly  superior 
to  those  of  the  Communist  dictator. 

Militarily.  Stalin  has  a  decided  edge  at  the 
moment,  but  In  respect  of  mineral  resources, 
western  Europe  Is  well  stocked  witli  the  ex- 
ception of  its  deficiency  of  oil  supply. 
Western  Europe's  people  are  better  educated 
than  are  the  bulk  of  Stalin's  subjects  and 
are  rated  among  the  world's  most  highly 
skilled.  Unity  would  give  them  a  very 
marked  advantage  by  this  comparison. 

In  brief,  the  potentials  of  a  United  West- 
ern Europe,  supported  by  and  cooperating 
with  the  United  States,  are  great  enough,  if 
developed,  to  insure  the  survival  of  freedom 
In  Europe  and  civilization  throughout  the 
free  world.  There  are,  of  course,  great  diffi- 
culties to  be  overcome  before  the  proposed 
federation  can  be  completed,  and  pending 
their  mastery  this  Nation  must  carry  a  heavy 
load.  The  alternative.  It  Is  fairly  evident 
by  now.  would  t»e  piecemeal  Communist  sub- 
jugation of  western  Europe  by  the  methods 
adopted  by  Hitler  and  copied  by  Stalin.  Its 
menace  to  the  United  States,  to  human  free- 
dom, and  world  peace  would  Ije  immensely 
graver  than  any  now  existing. 


Backers  of  Truman  oo  Draft  Proposal* 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DWIGHT  L.  ROGERS 

or  FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  23.  1948 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  ia 
the  Record,  I  include  the  following  arti- 
cle from  the  Fort  Myers  News-Pre.ss,  a 
newspaper  published  in  my  district, 
showing  the  reaction  to  President  Tru- 
man's message  delivered  to  Congress  on 
Wednesday.  March  17,  1948: 

rORT  MYERS  BACKS  TRUMAN  ON  DRAFT  PROPOSALS, 
WOULD  CALL  SOVIET  BLUFF 

(By  John  Maker) 

A  representative  cross  section  of  Fort 
Myers  citizens  gave  wholehearted  approval 
yesterday  to  President  Truman's  propofala 
for  temporary  revival  of  the  draft,  universal 
military  training,  and  speedy  economic  aid 
to  Europe.  The  consensus  was  that  the 
Soviet  Union's  "bluff"  should  be  called  now 
and  that  the  United  States  should  be  pre- 
pared in  case  military  action  Is  necessary. 

The  nearest  thing  to  criticism  came  from 
Councilman  L.  H.  Blouch,  who  did  not  hear 
all  of  the  President's  address.  He  said  it 
was  "timely  but  I  do  not  believe  it  went  far 
enough." 

"I  think  we  ought  to  adopt  all  three  of 
Mr.  Truman's  suggestions,"  said  Guy  M. 
Strayhorn,  chairman  of  the  draft  board  dur- 
ing World  War  II.  "It  looks  as  though  uni- 
versal military  training  is  necessary  if  we 
are  going  to  be  prepared.  I  am  willing  to 
take  the  word  of  the  President  and  his  ad- 
visers tliat  we  need  to  increase  the  size  of 
the  Army  at  this  time  and  it  seems  selective 
service  Is  the  way  to  do  It." 

Strayhorn  said  he  and  W.  B.  Seabrook. 
only  other  member  of  the  wartime  draft 
board  still  in  Lee  County,  had  been  asked 
recently  if  they  would  serve  again.  He  said 
both  had  declined,  holding  it  would  be  Ijetter 
If  others  served. 

Other  comment: 

H.  J.  Paires,  barber:  "Stalin  is  worse  than 
Hitler.  I  believe  we  should  get  prepared 
Just  as  we  did  before  the  last  war." 

Harry  Stringfellow,  chairman  of  the  coirtJty 
commission:  "I  think  it's  high  time  to  stiffen 
up  toward  Russia  and  It  ought  to  have  l>een 
done  sooner.  If  that's  done,  I  think  the 
Russians  will  go  back  into  their  hole.  A 
fellow  will  keep  on  bluffing  as  long  as  he 
can  get  away  with  It." 

Joe  Ansley,  American  Legion  commander: 
"I  am  100  percent  In  agreement.  Universal 
military  training  Is  one  of  the  objectives  of 
the  national  organization.  The  local  post 
endorsed  and  circulated  petitions  here  sup- 
p>orting  the  measure." 

Mrs.  Jean  Hill,  president  of  the  Women's 
Community  Club  and  mother  of  sons  8  and 
10:  "I'm  in  favor  of  military  training.  We 
don't  want  to  fool  around  and  have  another 
Munich.  I  believe  in  doing  something 
quickly.  I'm  sick  of  Congre.es  fooling  around 
with  the  Marshall  plan  while  the  Russians 
are  doing  whatever  they  please." 

Jim  Roan,  17,  president  of  the  senior  class 
at  Fort  Myers  High  School:  "It's  a  good 
thing.  Something  should  be  done  to  stop 
Russia.  All  the  boys  to  whom  I  have  talked 
today  are  ready  and  willlnR  to  go." 

S.  E.  McLaughlin,  president  of  the  Mer- 
chants Association  and  an  ordained  Baptist 
minister:  "Most  everybody  agrees  that  wo 
should  be  prepared.  We  should  be  ready  thU 
time.  We  dont  want  to  be  caught  napping 
again.    I  imagine  that  the  draft  is  the  only 
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can  conaarve  tha  Uvea  of  our  boys 
numbers  If  «a  stand  ready 
>ave  to  get  ready  after  the  war  has 
we  dUI  tb«  iaat  time. " 

president  at  the  chamber  of 

"We  are  not  armed  sufflclently. 

have  more  man  trained.    We  «re 
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7  \iesday.  March  23,  194t 

Mr.  HA  fUJSS  of  Arliona.  Mr  Splic- 
er, tn  ort  er  to  obtain  a  cross  .section  of 
the  opini)n  of  the  people  of  my  State. 
I  am  ask.  ng  them  (or  an  expression  of 
their  viev  s  on  subjects  of  great  Impor- 
vhpch  wlU  still  come  before  the 
Congress.  The  following  Is 
the  letteij  aiKl  questionnaire  I  am  sub- 
mitting to  them: 

Dua  Fiiznd:  Being  fully  aware  of  the 
thought  o  the  people  throughout  the  State 
of  Atlaooi  ara  giving  to  our  vital  national 
laauaa  in  t  baaa  crucM  boombU.  I  am  writ- 
ing thia  1  ittar  to  you  and  aaklng  you  to 
cadftaln  quaationa  ralaUve  to  impor- 
now  facing  the  Congrcaa  of  tha 
taa.  The  aubjecta  treated  in  this 
quesUonnilre  have  yet  to  be  acted  upon  by 
the  Xtghtliith  Congress. 

I  knuw  t  hat  you  have  been  thinking  about 
thsas  mat  ers.  and  I  would  alnoeraly  appra- 
iiate  pour  views  on  them.  It  Is  not  nacea- 
•ary  for  yc  u  to  aign  your  name  to  this  quca- 
tlonnalra  f  you  do  not  wlah  to  do  so.  If 
ym  ao  daa  ra.  yon  may  algn.  and  I  will  hold 
yonr  nani  wmldantlaL  Bowever.  I  sin- 
cerely hop*  that  you  will  anawer  thcae  quea- 
Uona  and  paaU  thla  quaattonnaira  to  ma  at 
your  aarlii  it  coAvasUanca 

1.  Do  yo  i  think  tba  praaent  raU  ot  taxa- 
tion ts  fal  ■  and  raaanmabls?     Tea  D    No  G 

(a)  Are  rou  tn  favor  at  towering  tazca  for 
all  grouped     Taa  C    Ho  C 

(b)  Are  you  In  favor  of  lowering  taxea  for 
^ha  tower  Uirtana  taa  group  only?     Tea  U 

2.  Do  yoi  uadaratand  the  liarahall  plan? 
Taa  S    No  D 

(al  Aaavaalng  you  undaratand  the  Mar- 
ahall  plan,  do  you  think  it  la  a  gtiaranty  for 
paace?    Tii  O    No  G 

(b)  Ara  roQ  oppoaad  to  the  Manhan  plan? 
Taa  O    Nd  a 

(c>  Do  y  gfQ  betteva  we  can  afford  tte  ICar- 

plan!     Tea  ij     No  O 
S.  Ara  y(  u  la  favor  at 

»T    Taa  n    !•»  a 


Ca)  Are  you  In  favor  of  compulaory  mili- 
tary training  at  this  time?     Tee  G    No  D 

(b)  Do  you  prefer  the  American  Laglon 
plan,  which  provides  for  training  in  coi- 
legea.  Natkmal  Ooard.  and  summer  camps? 
Tea  G    No  D 

(c)  Are  you  in  favor  of  an  liiimaillalii  draft 
In  line  with  the  recant  auggsatloa  of  Preal- 
dent  Truman?    Tea  G    No  G 

(d)  Are  you  in  favor  of  a  larger  Air  Porca? 
Tes  G    No  G 

4.  Ara  you  in  favor  of  Federal  aid  to  edu- 
cation?   Tea  G    No  G 

5.  Are  you  in  favor  of  a  return  to  rationing 
and  price  control?    Tes  G    No  G 

rt.  Are  you  In  favor  of  a  world  (government 
wl:h  aaScient  powar  and  mUltary  auengih 
to  enforce  peace?    Tea  G    No  Q 
Sincerely, 

RJCHASB   P.  HaBLXSS, 

Membrr  of  Congress,  Arizona. 


Tour  occupation 
Oommenta 


The  War  Nobody  Wants 
EXTENSION  OP  REMARK3 

OP 

HON.  HENDERSON  LANHAM 

or  GBoaciA 
IN  THE  HOD8K  OP  RKPRgSENTATTVES 

Tuesday.  March  23.  1948 

Mr.  LANHAM.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  in- 
troducing into  the  Appendix  of  the  Rec- 
oso  an  editorial  by  David  Lawrence  en- 
titled "The  War  Nobody  Wants,"  which 
appeared  in  the  March  26.  1948.  issue  of 
the  United  Sutes  News  and  World 
Report 

This  editorial  should  be  required  read- 
ing for  every  literate  person  in  America : 
Tbs  Wab  NoaooT  Wakts 
(By  David  I«wrence) 

The  RoBstan  people,  suffering  stin  from 
the  eSeeta  of  a  terrible  war.  do  not  want  to 
f^ght  again. 

The  American  pecptc  do  not  want  war. 

Tet  tha  talk  la  again  aboot  a  arar  that 
•aama  to  ba  Just  around  tha  eomar. 

Feop!es  do  not  want  war.  Ttaay  felt  that 
way  In  1914  and  In  1999.  too. 

What  then  hi  lags  on  tbaae  maaa  move- 
mcBta  of  haBMa  bcMigs  to  a  war  that  nobody 
wanta  and  nobody  really  wins? 

Oovemments  that  act  ss  spokesmen  for 
vast  populations  bear  the  basic  rearponslbll- 

«7. 

Oovemments  can  lead  unwilling  peoples 
to  war  by  telling  them  their  aafety  is  tan- 
peniad. 

Oovammenta  really  lielleve  this.  They  t>e- 
eama  sincerely  eouvluced  that  only  brute 
strength  can  ccnqticr  evil  forces  alined 
against  them. 

What  we  h&ve  here  is  the  fear  complex  that 
haa  goaded  many  a  government  and  many 
a  pao^  into  an  unpopular  war. 

Wa  do  not  want  to  flght  the  Russians  but 
wa  faar  that.  If  we  let  them  continue  their 
aKvaaalon.  thay  will  attack  us. 

Tbla  la  a  fear  baaad  oa  tha  logic  of  history, 
of  axparianca  with  aaabiUova  nilara  fxoaa 
Ums  laamaoBorial. 


psonsii  wo 

It  la  bard  to  fly  in  the  face  of  Icglc.  That's 
why  pacMwn  is  no  answer  To  isftias  to  pre- 
pare for  war.  to  refuse  to  be  ready  to  flght  If 
an  asreaaor  aatloii  starta  coming  your  way, 
ts  to  coort  dlaoaCer. 

But  the  mere  posseaslon  et  the  means  to 
tght  does  not  losttfy  a  detataiiuatlfln  to  xm 
ontj  that  BBSflM  to  pr^aot  a  Qfbt. 


The  phUoaopby  which  arguca  that  build- 
ing up  a  big  military  machine  scarea  the 
other  fellow  into  aobmlaelon  is  fallacious.  II 
may  apply  to  two  completely  unmatched 
nations,  but  it  cannot  apply  to  two  powers 
which  have  certain  advantages  of  strategic 
poaition  geograplkieally  and  of  leaouicee,  ao 
as  to  make  the  outcome  of  war  Itaelf  appear 
to  be  doubtful. 

The  Rtisslan  people  can  be  propagandized 
Into  war  with  the  United  States  on  the 
groimd  that  America  plans  to  attack  them. 
They  can  be  told  that  it  is  a  war  of  survtral 
for  them — and  there  are  many  Communist 
leaders  who  really  feel  Jiat  no  middle  ground 
exists  as  between  communism  and  capitalism 
and  that  the  battle  between  them  for  s\ir- 
vival  is  inevitable. 

There  canta  a  ""^rfgr  from  our  A^^K^t^a- 
dor  in  Moscow,  hlmaelf  a  military  map,  aay- 
Ing  that  If  Congreaa  would  only  pass  tho 
luiversal  military  training  law.  this  was  a 
language  the  Rusalana  can  underatand. 

That  mcasage  epltomlxea  the  entire  mili- 
tary concept. 

THX  nxtTsiowfl  or  mPAiZDivEas 

For  decades  and  decades  military  men  have 
argued  that  military  preparedness  prevent? 
wars.  This  la  an  Illusion.  What  It  does,  ol 
course,  is  to  help  win  wars  that  couldn't  be 
won  if  there  were  no  adequate  preparedneaa 

But  to  aay  that  a  standing  nUlitary  force 
ever  prevented  a  war  la  to  deceive  oneself 
For  generations  standing  armies  In  Europe 
have  been  a  factor  in  postponing  wars  only 
until  another  nation  could  build  up  a  rival 
army  or  its  equivalent  In  naval  power. 

Military  preparedness,  to  be  sure,  is  abao- 
lutely  impcraUve  when  there  is  no  othei 
kind  of  preparedneaa  to  prevent  vrar. 

Must  America  bnUd  up  her  armed  forcec 
becaose  ah«  la  bankrupt  of  intellectual  idear 
that  coold  prevent  war  by  any  other  meana? 

For  a  time  It  was  believed  that  the  ccmlng 
of  the  atomic  bomb  would  frtgbten  the  world 
Into  trying  to  find  some  other  way  besides 
brute  force  to  solve  Its  disputes. 

though  we  have  thp  atomic  bomb,  the 
"tts  may  believe  we  win  not  use  It.  Or 
else  they  think  they  have  adequate  weapons 
of  counterattack,  such  as  bacteriological 
vrarfare.  which  could  scare  us  Into  not  \uing 
the  botnb  Or  maybe  they,  too,  already  hav« 
the  atomic  txnnb. 

There  la  no  end  to  the  labyrinth  cf  mental 
corrldorx  we  fret  into  when  we  try  to  rational- 
ize Why  another  nation  isn't  frightened  by 
cnxr  threats  of  force  but  sets  abotit  flndlng 
a  way  to  become  equally  strong  tn  a  military 
sense. 

When  wni  the  world  discover  that  war  Is 
not  a  mysterlotis  disease,  that  Ita  germ  of 
origin  has  long  ago  been  Isolated,  and  that 
the  only  cure  for  the  epidemic  of  war  Is  to 
give  reason  the  chance  It  never  really  has  had 
to  compete  on  equal  terms  with  military 
force  as  a  preventive  Influence? 

Reason  encompasses  the  spiritual  powsr 
to  apply  conscience  to  all  dlsputea.  It  Ttimir 
self-reatralnt,  a  curbing  of  national  paaatoaa 
of  taa  brought  to  foac  boat  by  governmental 
pronouBOHaanta  Above  aU.  it  requires  a 
diapasalonate  self-analysla  which  sees  stub- 
born pride  as  a  potaon  that  too  often  prevenu 
an  understanding  between  natlona. 

Peace  caanot  cons  when  rmtions  do  net 
talk  rsapsctfaUy.  aamesUy,  hoossUy  to  each 
other. 

It  Is  a  farvorlts  excuas  In  Waahh^ton  that 
we  have  dons  evsrythlng  poaslbie  either  to 
"  I  ttos  Boaslans  or  to  tas— i  with  them. 


on  a  In 

nowbars.     We  have  distmtlsd ,  

the  Ruspians  have  distrusted  us.  Hava  we 
made  every  effort  to  find  formula  for  rctaov- 
iBg  that  distrust? 

If  the  distrust  Is  lastlfled,  have  we  used 
every  vehicle  of  ■qsusiluu  to  sfsiss  the  ease? 
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AlS^l? 


Is  conversion  impossible  among  human  lac- 
ings who  are  convinced  of  the  righteousness 
of  their  own  cause,. or  have  we  learned  noth- 
ing from  the  Prince  of  Peace? 

It  seems  incredible  that  we  should  assxime 
that  everything  our  Government  has  done  is 
100  percent  right  and  everything  the  Russian 
Ck3verument  has  done  Is  100  percent  wrong. 

There  comes  a  time,  of  course,  when 
bungling  diplomacy  leaves  a  nation  in  a 
situation  from  which  war  seema  the  only 
way  out. 

But  It  is  never  too  late  to  try  to  stop  a 
war. 

MORAL  rOBCE  NEEDED,  TOO 

It  would  t»e  tragic  Indeed  if  American  pol- 
icy were  limited  solely  to  the  course  outlined 
in  President  Truman's  message  to  Congress 
last  week.  The  President  was  right  In  de- 
noimclng  Russian  aggression.  But  are  there 
no  words  we  can  also  say  quietly  through  the 
channels  of  an  intelligent  diplomacy  so  that 
a  formula  for  possible  settlament  may  be  de- 
veloped? Have  we  no  resourceful  diplomats 
any  more?    Has  Russia  none  either? 

We  must  not  allow  the  situation  to  drift 
during  the  next  few  months  or  years  with 
each  nation  making  hostile  faces  at  the  other 
and  ultimately  fighting  It  out  because  some 
incident  touches  national  honor  and  pro- 
vokes bloodshed. 

If  ever  there  was  a  time  for  the  exercise  of 
moral  force,  it  is  now.  Moral  force  means 
the  use  of  powers  of  reason  and  common- 
sense — the  will  to  see  the  other  fellow's  view- 
point especially  if  he,  too,  is  governed  by 
by  a  fear  complex  about  us  and  the  will  to 
give  concrete  examples  of  sincerity,  good  will, 
and  unselfish  purpose. 

MOBIUZING  THE  CONSCIEMCES  OF  MEN 

If  the  two  nations  have  the  will  to  peace 
they  can  avoid  war.  But  pride  and  false 
notions  of  what  really  is  nationalism  must 
not  keep  us  from  seeking  and  obeying  the 
guidance  of  God.  Conscience  has  not  van- 
ished from  the  globe.  We  and  the  Russians 
have  among  us  people  who  know  the  differ- 
ence between  right  andr  wrong. 

Can  we  not  mobilize  the  consciences  of 
men  to  sit  in  Judgment  in  our  disputes  and 
find  a  way  to  resolve  them?  Is  man  so 
deficient  in  intelligence  or  ingenuity  that  he 
can  no  longer  use  his  head  and  must  resort 
to  his  fists  to  settle  differences  of  opinion? 

What,  then,  to  do  about  it? 

Let  the  President  ask  the  Russian  Govefn- 
ment  to  appoint  a  mission  of  outstanding 
citizens  to  come  to  Washington.  Let  the 
American  Government  appoint  a  mission  of 
outstanding  citizens  to  go  to  Moscow. 

Let's  start  from  scratch.  Let's  not  con- 
denm  reason  in  advance  by  saying  It  is  futile. 
It  win  be  natural  for  each  side  to  continue 
military  preparedness.  That's  inevitable. 
But  can  we  not  hope  that  intelligent  hun£n 
beings  will  brush  aside  pride  and  try  to  fing  a 
way  to  make  military  conflict  unnecessary, 
especially  if  both  sides  approach  the  problem 
sincerely  and  honestly  and  give  evidence  of 
mutual  gcx>d  faith? 

It's  worth  a  trial. 

We  owe  it  to  the  people  of  both  countries 
whose  sons  will  have  to  be  sacrificed  if  we 
fall  to  prevent  war. 


The  Indian  Sign 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  H.STEVENSON 

OF  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA'HVES 

Tuesday,  March  23,  1948 

Mr.  STEVENSON.    Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remaik^  in  the  Rec- 


ord. I  Include  the  following  article  from 
the  Black  River  Falls  Banner-Journal  by 
Charles  R.  Lowe  Cloud: 

THE  INDIAN   SIGN 

Last  Sunday  night  we  had  sign  from  cloud. 
There  will  be  another  war  near  future,  we 
dont  have  to  wait  longer.  We  know  that 
every  nationality  don't  like  to  the  United 
States,  we  see  in  newspaper  most  every  day 
since  Second  World  War  in  August  1945. 
Raymond  Minor  is  in  the  Army  somewhere 
cross  ocean  with  the  United  States  Army. 
He  send  some  money  to  his  mother,  Mrs. 
Sam  Little  Soldier,  told  her  they  must  have 
religion  worship  to  God  and  prepare  that  are 
going  to  have  fight  again  next  a  few  months 
from  now.  We  don't  know  when  this  will  be 
but  not  very  long  to  wait. 

The  political  party  campaign  fighting  going 
on  at  the  same  time  our  soldier  fight  with  the 
other  nation.  This  was  we  know  the  Indian 
sign  for  another  war,  and  I  hate  to  see  them, 
but  I  suppose  we  have  to,  we  cannot  help  it. 
We  know  that  Uncle  Sam  loans  some  money 
Billions  and  Billions  dollars  every  nationality 
cross  ocean,  and  armys  outfit  too,  and  they 
are  getting  ready  to  fight  us.  They  use  that 
outfit  to  give  from  Uncle  Sam.  (Charles  R. 
Lowe  Cloud,  Black  River  Falls  Banner- 
Journal.) 


Thin  Markets 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ELLSWORTH  B.  BUCK 

CF  NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  23.  1948 

Mr.  BUCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
include  the  following  editorial  from  the 
Journal  of  Commerce  of  March  17,  1948: 

THIN    MARKETS 

Something  must  be  done  about  the  pres- 
ent thinness  of  the  country's  chief  commod- 
ity futures  markets — and  must  be  done 
quickly  if  the  best  interests  of  the  consumer, 
the  farmer,  and  the  economy  as  a  whole  are 
to  be  served. 

Erratic  price  fluctuations  In  the  futtires 
markets — either  up  or  down — as  they  have 
been  witnessed  during  the  past  few  weeks, 
and  particularly  since  the  resumption  of 
Government  flour  buying  last  week,  are  eco- 
nomically unsound.  But  even  more  to  the 
point,  they  aie  unnecessary. 

Developments  and  sales  volumes  which 
normally  should  cause  only  minor  price 
fluctuations,  are  now  frequently  pushing 
these  markets  up  or  down  as  much  as  the 
exchanges  permit  for  a  single  trading  day. 
This  tends  to  immobilize  these  markets  when 
they  are  most  xorgently  needed. 

And  all  because  the  administration.  In  Its 
search  for  an  alibi  for  last  year's  sharp  grain 
and  food  price  advances,  hit  upon  the  specu- 
lation in  these  markets  as  a  convenient 
scapegoat  and  launched  an  Ill-advised  cam- 
paign to  drive  this  outside  participation  out 
of  them  by  trying  to  hang  the  stigma  of  \m- 
patriotism  on  all  outsider  deals. 

The  existence  of  broad  and  smoothly  func- 
tioning futures  markets  was  never  more  vital 
than  at  present. 

There  are  at  least  three  major  factors  In  the 
picture  today  which  may  cause  a  high  degree 
of  price  uncertainty  over  the  next  few 
months.  They  are  the  international  situa- 
tion, the  uncertainty  over  the  domestic  busi- 
ness outlook,  and  the  probability  that  the 
marketing  of  large  1948  agricultural  crops 
may  poae  greater  problems  than  during  the 
last  2  years. 


It  is  in  situations  like  these  that  futures 
markets — If  functioning  freely — could  exert 
an  important  stabilizing  effect  on  day-to-day 
price  fluctuations.  A  large  volume  of  trading 
in  the  futures  markets  will  tend  to  flatten 
out  rather  than  exaggerate  price  movements. 
There  are  exceptions  to  this  rule,  bdt  they 
apply  only  if  the  situation  confronting  a 
market  is  so  clear-cut  that  only  one  Inter-  - 
pretation  Is  possible.  That  was  the  case  last 
summer,  but  Is  not  likely  to  prevail  this  yeai^ 

It  Is  the  Joint  responsibility  of  the  admin- 
istration and  Congress  to  restore  the  futures 
exchanges  to  their  normal  efflclency.  Both 
have  committed  blunders  with  respect  to 
these  exchanges :  the  administration  by  forc- 
ing grain  margins  higher  and  preventing  the 
Chicago  Board  of  Trade  from  lowering  them 
again  when  the  time  appeared  ripe  for  such 
a  step;  and  Congress  by  authorizing  publica- 
tion of  the  names  of  commodity  traders 
which  played  directly  into  the  hands  of  the 
administration  in  its  campaign  to  discredit 
the  exchanges. 

Any  program  for  the  restoration  of  the 
futures  exchanges  to  their  rightful  and  nec- 
essary place  in  the  country's  marketing  or- 
ganizations should  include  three  steps: 

1.  Recognition  of  the  useful  role  played  by 
speculation  in  commodity  trading; 

2.  Return  of  full  authority  over  margins 
to  the  Chicago  Board  of  Trade  and  the  other 
grain  exchanges.  Legally  they  never  lost  this 
authority,  of  course,  but  de  facto  the  admin- 
istration forced  them  to  relinquish  it;  and 

3.  Restoration  of  full  secrecy  over  private 
transactions  on  the  futures  markets  by  prop- 
er congressional  action. 

Government  attempts  to  establish  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  as  final  authority 
over  commodity  margins  should  Immediately 
be  dropped.  Agitation  for  such  mandatory 
Government  control  over  margins  was  the 
direct  outgrovfth  of  the  administration's 
attack  on  futures  markets  last  fall  but  during 
all  this  time  the  administration  faUed  to 
make  a  case  for  such  a  move. 

Administration  and  Congress  must  realize 
that  refusal  to  help  in  rebuUding  the  futures 
markets  may  have  serious  repercussions  on 
agricultural  prices  during  the  1948  marketing 
season. 

We  had  a  taste  of  this  during  the  February 
grain  nose-dive  when  the  thinness  of  the 
futures  markets — resulting,  as  It  did.  In  a 
series  of  daily  limit  declines — seriously  upset 
the  cash  grain  business. 

Another  step  that  would  go  a  long  way 
toward  restoring  more  normal  trading  condi- 
tlonjs  in  the  grain  markets  would  be  the 
transfer  of  purchases  for  export  from  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  to  private 
trade  channels.  After  the  blundering  in  con- 
nection with  the  resumption  of  CCC  flour 
buying  last  week  and  the  market  gyrations 
caused  by  it,  the  case  for  keeping  purchases 
for  exports  in  Government  hands  has  been 
further  weakened. 


Private  Property— The  Taproot  of 
Freedom 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  UWRENCE  H.  SMITH 

or  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  23.  1948 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  a  simple  yet  basic  fundamental 
truth  was  expressed  by  the  editor  cf  the 
Evansville  Review,  Evansville,  Wis.,  on 
March  18,  when  he  called  attention  to  the 
fact  that  there  Is  a  basic  difference  be- 
tween our  American  form  of  government 


4RP 
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which  profess  socialism  and 
This  theme  cannot  be  re- 
too  much  at  a  time  when  the 
threatened  bf   the  forces   of 
ianism.     In   the   European   re- 
I  program  that  wlU  soon  be  con- 
bj  this  body  we  haye  failed  to 
i^  and  fight  for  this  very  basic  and 
tiai     truth.    Under     leave     to 
remarks.  I  am  including  an 
edftorlil  in  question: 


HU 


nu  TAraoov  or 

TlMr4  U  oniy  on*  baale  dlff««nc«  tetvfen 
el  ■awoflMBt  and  in* 
of  Umm*  oeuatjrtaa  •uflvrinf 
from  T^rylng  degre«s  of  dlctatonhlp.  That 
dUreren  «  la  the  right,  protected  by  Uw.  of 
private  iwnenhlp  of  property.  PriTate  prop- 
erty to  I  M  tap  root  at  ftwdum. 

It  Is  aipaHlMo  to  aboltah  private  owner- 
■hlp  «(  pnparty  tor  aome  without  ultimately 
I  It  for  all.  And  once  It  baa  been 
daatroyid.  a  e«ntnU  (OTcmment  bacomca  boaa 
tor  the  tunpie  reaaon  that  It  la  the  aoU  em- 
ployer ^nd  aole  property  owner. 

on  foUowa  automatically  wben  a 
itrlppad  at  property .  must  .^ely  blindly 
t  to  run  wtth  a  frao  rain  by 
iMod  no  longer  racognlaa  antltruat 
lawa.  iJbor  untona.  or  anything  elae — men 
who  M 1  abandon  the  eonatltuttonal  trap- 
ptagi  of  a  free  country  bacaiue  they  are  blg- 
Um  law  by  right  ot  might. 
IMal  eontrol  la  aiwaya  th«  draam  of  nith- 
Tha  ttltlaata  in  total  control  la 
The  one  thing  atandlng 
In  the  pjath  ot  total  goTemnxent  In  the  United 
Btatea  ■  the  private  owaaratUp  of  property 
vaated  n  mllUona  of  As— tcan  cillwiia.  It 
muat  ei  er  remain  ao. 


oricaJ  Backxroond  of  the  Third 
icsota  District 


EpCTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 


N.  GEORGE  MacKlNNON 


or 

HOC8S  or  MmaBBfTATTVlS 

rMsdajr.  March  23.  1948 

AcXnfNON.     Mr.  Bpealttr.  the 

locattOB  ol  Um  Third  Con- 

District  flf  MMUMsota  bsliif 

flB  both  iidgi  of  th«  MlMlMtnM 

It  a  uniquo  hMorlcal  bogli- 

That  portion  VOM  Of  Iho  Ifli* 

tnm  FlTMMf  M  port  of  the 

IhtretHMo  tnd  that  Mrtloa 

Mlsslaalppl  Mlvrr  §ni  noflll 


ir'i    nf    IIM  it.    Crdg 
ftnglaotf  ortotnaiiv  >• 
from  to  tho  Vi 
many  um*»  la  ant  i 
»«ra  umttr 
t  >i«v*  ywtifyti  lo  tiii«  r  < 


Klfl 


II 


•Sviiri 

iminuaa  two  avaiy  §|f| 


liltlo]lMI. 


w_e— iiiif  ^  ed^  ♦•   I91g< 
•wPHgPyi  WIv  to  Mgl» 


Unorganised.  1831  to  1834. 
Michigan  Territory.  1834  to  1838. 
Wlaconaln  Territory.  1836  to  1838. 
Iowa  Territory.  1838  to  1846. 
Unorganized.  1846  to  1848. 


SAar  or  rm 

Claimed  by  VlrglnU.  1800  to  1734. 
Sngland.  1763  to  1783. 
Northweat  Territory.  1787  to  IgOO. 
Indiana  Territory.  1800  to  1800. 
IlUnoU  Territory.  1800  to  1818. 
Michigan  Territory.  1818  to  1836. 
WriMonaln  Territory.  1836  to  1848. 
MlaaMOta  Terrttory.  1848  to  1858. 
Stote  of  Minnesota.  1856. 

FiOm  1809  until  the  establishment  of 
the  Minnesota  Territory,  this  region  lived 
under  13  different  governmenLs  and  at 
no  time  were  they  definitely  the  same 
government  except  for  a  4-year  interval 
from  1834  to  1838  when  both  areas  were 
included  for  2-year  intervals  with  the 
Michigan  Territory  and  then  the  Wis- 
consin Territory.  To  date  there  have 
been  20  changes  In  the  governments  of 
this  area.    It  is  a  unique  history. 


Ow  Military  Government  in  Germaoj 


EXTENSION  OF  REM  .ARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  A.  DONDERO 

or  mcHTotw 

Df  THS  HOU8K  OP  RVRKBNTATIVXS 

Tuesday.  March  23.  194t 

Mr.  DONDERO.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Con- 
canoiONAL  Rscoao.  I  include  herein  a 
statement  regarding  our  military  gov- 
ernment in  Germany. 

For  some  time  I  have  tried  to  find  out 
What  lies  behind  the  brazen  curtain 
which  hides  the  activities  of  our  so-called 
military  government  in  Germany.  The 
lining  of  this  curtain  is  red  plush,  muffling 
the  crass  stupidity  of  .some  of  our  admin- 
IsO'ative  officials,  and  more  particularly 
the  ter«lrom-stupld  machinations  of 
Comauiiiot  sjrmpothlseri  who  have 
wormed  their  way  Into  American  agen- 
clee  and  bureaus. 

Very  reoently  I  talked  with  boom  oipo- 
rtMOOd  otoervers  who  have  just  returned 
fMi  ooff  oocupoUoa  area*  and  who  are 
la  poeitioa  lo  tdvtoo  ao  of  the  (acu. 
Theee  facta  shoutti  bo  knows  to  ovtfy 
Amertcan.  Thoy  affert  the  hOMr  MMl 
•tandlng  of  our  couri  ijr  MlliMl 

security,  aai  IIm  pm-kriuuok  of  ovory 
Individual  oMMa 

Many  of  us  have  iis«umo4  tiMl  MM 
MUoy  (or  4uitnf\nt  \u$mtl  Ml  Mlllnl 
■Miiil    liMii  iite  tlifjiillitii  piiB^ 

■MA   ^^ma^m^^^    i^g^   m^mt^^mM    AJ|A         Ay* 

iOIOlHlliW  It  flfflNNIO /HeR     tM9^ 

I'" 

lo  iMipfMM  upon  I  ha  dlPi 
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dressing  only,  and  that  no  effort  Is  be  ng 
made  to  demonstrate  to  the  Oernran 
people  the  practical  workings  of  political 
or  economic  freedom.  In  fact,  thert  is 
a  story,  believed  by  many  in  Washingix)n 
to  be  true,  that  General  Clay  not  long  jigo 
threatened  to  resign  from  the  Army  in 
order  to  be  at  liberty  to  tell  exactly  the 
kind  of  directives  marked  "top  secret" 
which  the  Department  of  State  expected 
him  to  put  into  effect.  This  agrees  with 
the  report  I  have  from  those  who  Just 
returned  from  Germany. 

We  ought  not  to  overlook  the  fact  tliat 
policy  for  our  occupation  zones  is  made 
and  laid  down  by  our  State  Dv^partmcnt, 
which  means  the  White  House,  of  coujse. 
The  United  States  Army  acting  as  oc:u- 
pation  force,  is  merely  an  instrument  of 
the  executive  branch  of  the  United  States 
Government.  Congress,  however,  <:an 
control  the  acts  of  this  in.-^trument 
through  our  power  over  the  pursestrings 
of  the  Treasury.  We  not  only  can.  but 
must  call  a  halt  wben  we  are  given  gixxl 
reason  to  believe  that  the  power  of  Dur 
Government  and  our  country  is  being 
misused  to  the  damage  of  our  prestige 
and  to  the  weakening  of  our  security 

Today,  with  the  events  In  Czechojlo- 
vakia  still  headlined  In  every  newspaiier. 
and  similar  aggressive  acts  of  the  Soxlet 
Union  In  Finland  to  appear  in  tomorrow's 
papers,  it  is  our  first  duty  to  find  out  w  lat 
our  representatives  are  doing  on  the 
front  line  of  our  defense  area  in  Ger- 
many. 

I  am  told  that  very  few  Germans  are 
aware  that  the  free-enterprise  sjrstem  is 
still  the  economic  basis  of  the  United 
States.  On  the  contrary,  a  number  of 
Germans  who  hav^underUken  the  diffi- 
cult task  of  holding  local  office  under 
the  occupation,  have  been  repeatedly  Jid- 
vlsed  by  top  American  authorities  there 
that  the  long- rang*  planners  in  Waih- 
Ington  had  fully  ospteted  the  German 
people  to  adopt  socialism  after  Ihieir 
llberatloo  from  Nazi  nUo.  Apparer.tly 
everythlnt  pceelblo  is  belnc  done  to  m  ike 
this  long-range  prediction  come  true.  In 
spite  of  tho  fact  that  Oonnan  voton  in 
election  aftor  election  UDdor  our  eup^r* 
vlHon  have  rejected  the  Socialist  candl- 
dates  and  programs,  our  authorities  in 
many  Instances  have  arbitrarily  set  aildo 
tho  demorretically  eleoted  oonoorvaUvo 
oflMAlo.  aad  lAotalM  toolalloti  and  tron 

ommmkut  m  linir  piteoe,  Then*  i« 

vMlipnM  fooling  smnng  the  Oornoiig 
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almost  nothing  has  been  published  about 
the  actual  facts  of  American  life,  the 
advantages  of  the  free-enterprise  system 
and  the  practical  workings  of  a  free 
political  system. 


St  Patrick's  Day 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MICHAEL  A.  FEIGHAN 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  22,  1948 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Rec- 
ord. I  Include  the  following  address  de- 
livered by  me  March  17.  1948.  at  the 
eighty-first  annual  St.  Patricks  Day 
banquet  of  the  Ancient  Order  of  Hiber- 
nians and  Ladies'  Auxiliary,  in  Cleveland. 
Ohio,  which  was  broadcast  over  radio 
station  WGAR.  Cleveland: 

We  Join  today  in  this  universal  homage 
to  that  great  patron  saint  of  the  Irish,  our 
own  St.  Patrick.  We  are  gathered  here  to 
refresh  in  our  minds  and  hearts  the  mem- 
ory of  him  and  of  his  labors,  to  catch  If  we 
can  Eome  spark  of  the  love  and  faith  which 
produced  such  labors,  such  fidelity,  such 
zeal  m  the  saint  himself,  and  In  the  wnle 
Irish  nation  which  followed  his  footsteps. 

It  Is  more  than  1,500  years  since  Patrick, 
captured  by  pagan  Irish,  was  brought  to 
Ireland  to  work  as  a  shepherd  lending  the 
flocks  on  the  hillsides.  There  are  few  of 
you.  If  any  at  all.  here  before  me  today  who 
do  not  know  the  story  of  Patrick  as  well 
MM  I — the  long  nights  on  the  hillsides  he 
spent  In  pondering  on  the  pagan  blindness 
of  the  splendid  race  of  the  Gael  who  were 
his  capton  and  knew  not  Christ:  the  dreams 
he  dreamt  that  he  might  one  day  bring  to 
them  the  gift  of  Gods  grace  and  the  sweet- 
ness of  His  love;  his  escape,  and  the  long 
years  of  study  In  the  seminaries  of  the  con- 
tinent; his  consecration  and  his  return 
again  as  bishop  to  Ireland;  the  long  years 
of  missionary  labors  among  princes  and 
people  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  Emerald 
Island. 

'By  their  fruits  ye  shall  know  them— and 
the  frulU  of  Patricks  Isbors  are  written 
large  in  the  pages  of  Christian  history.  That 
Itttlc  Island  Mt  In  the  Irish  Sea  was  fertile 
•oil  for  the  planting  of  Patrick.  The  seed 
that  he  pUnUd  nnw  bluoma  in  every  land 
aad  CUM*  beneath  the  tun,  That  little 
Mtai  fMtb  lU  test  than  4,000,000  eoutt  hat 
been,  ItftHill  all  UM  MttMlflfl  MttM,  tiM 

Mfld  pmifm  Mtniii  aai  logmlttf  Mi 
■mifilfr  "Ml  «nd  devotion  t«  th«  mum 
•f  rtffht, 
The  UUhd  nf  Salhla  end  MMtaM.  It  M«M 
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of  Switzerland,  who  built  monasteries  and 
schools  In  Upper  Saxony.  Alsace.  Strasbovirg, 
and  Switzerland;  and  Donatus  In  northern 
Italy  and  a  whole  litany  of  others. 

Even  to  our  own  day  the  flood  continues  to 
pour  forth  to  every  land  under  the  sun. 
Irish  priests  carrying  the  message  of  Christ 
and  of  Patrick  work  today  In  Australia  and 
In  South  Africa.  In  Alaska  and  In  the  Congo, 
in  Shanghai  and  In  Baghdad.  Prom  the 
earliest  of  them  venturing  across  the  channel 
Into  continental  Europe,  to  the  latest  young 
priest  from  Maynooth  setting  sail  for  a 
parish  In  the  backlaiids  of  Australia,  they  are 
the  fruit  of  Patrick's  planting. 

And  not  only  priests  and  missionaries,  but 
millions  of  the  faithful  Irish  laity  as  well, 
have  streamed  out  from  that  tiny  Island 
carrying  with  them  into  their  new  homes 
beyond  the  seas,  the  faith  their  fathers  re- 
ceived from  St.  Patrick,  to  America,  to 
Canada,  to  Australia,  to  South  Africa,  yes,  to 
South  America.  They  have  gone,  and  the 
faith  and  the  church  and  the  school  always 
went  with  them.  What  a  harvest  has  come 
from  St.  Patrick's  planting! 

It  win  not  be  held  amiss  by  other  equally 
brave  men  that  the  Irish  people  In  America 
and  their  descendants  p>olnt  with  pride  to 
the  glorious  record  of  their  valiant  sons  and 
daughters,  who  have  written  a  very  brilliant 
page  la  the  history  of  our  beloved  country. 

Men  and  women  of  Irish  descent  in  the 
past  war  have  lived  up  to  the  enviable 
traditions  for  bravery  and  heroism,  for  dar- 
ing. Initiative  and  glorious  sacrifice  set  for 
them  by  their  forefathers,  whether  they 
served  In  the  humblest  or  the  highest  posi- 
tion In  the  forces  of  our  country.  In  the 
air,  on  land,  on  the  sea,  or  under  the  sea. 

From  the  days  of  gentle  St.  Patrick,  who 
brought  the  light  of  Christianity  to  a  land 
even  in  those  pagan  days,  a  civilized  nation, 
to  our  present  time,  the  Irish  race  has  played 
a  part  in  world  history  out  of  all  proportion 
to  their  comparatively  small  numbers.  When 
Christian  civilization  was  all  but  destroyed 
by  the  barbarian  invasion  of  other  days. 
Ireland  became  the  sanctuary  and  refuge  of 
learning  and  culture,  when  to  know  the 
Greek  language  was  a  sure  Indication  that 
the  scholar  was  either  an  Irishman  or  had 
had  an  Irish  teacher. 

And  It  became  the  historic  role  of  Irish- 
men to  bring  back  to  the  continent  of  Europe 
the  light  which  had  almost  disappeared  to 
relight  the  lamps  of  civilization.  Ireland, 
the  land  of  talntA  and  scholars  may  have  to 
reaseume  her  ancient  role  In  this  distracted 
times,  when  men  have  attempted  to  sutMtl- 
tute  might  for  right,  to  substitute  material 
progress  and  advancement  for  spiritual  val- 
ues.  of  which  they  are  oftentimes  Ignorant. 
Strong  forces  have  attempted  to  ptit  out  the 
Itghta  In  heaven  and  to  replace  ihi>m  with 
the  faiN  foda  of  ffMd,  power,  and  material- 
lem. 

ThtM  WM  a  tim*  In  hltftiry  f/km  ImImuI 
rtmalnMl  miteide  tlM  pdMi  nf  Mm  •mfiMfWi 
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The  Irish  are  not  Invaders,  not  greedy  ot\ 
other  nations'  territory  but  they  have  ever 
been  willing  despite  the  cost  to  fight  the 
battle   of   freedom   for   themselves   as   well 
as  for  others. 

Volumes  have  been  written  on  the  Irish 
soldier  all  over  the  world;  Owen  Roe  O'NeUl; 
Leopold  OTJonnell.  Prime  Minister  of  Spain; 
Ambrose  OHlgglns,  and  bis  son,  Bernardo; 
Alexander  O'ReUly,  governor  of  Habana; 
founders  of  many  South  American  Republics; 
Charles  Gavin  Duffy,  Prime  Minister  of  Aus- 
tralia; Maurice  MacMahon.  second  President 
of  the  Third  Republic  of  France;  Zachary 
Taylor.  Mead,  MacCooke,  Phil  Kearney,  Gen. 
Phil  Sheridan,  considered  by  Grant  to  rank 
with  the  great  commanders  in  history. 

Prom  the  year  1000  down  to  our  own  times. 
Irishmen  have  fought  In  what  seemed  a 
hopeless  cause  and  against  terrific  odds  for 
the  very  principles  of  liberty  and  Justice 
upon  which  the  American  Nation  was  found- 
ed. But  theirs  was  a  lost  cause  at  home 
except  that  they  kept  aglow  their  love  and 
enthusiasm  for  their  country,  for  liberty, 
for  decency  wherever  they  might  be. 

America  welcomed  these  exiles  and  was 
repaid  many  times  for  that  welcome. 

The  war  of  the  Revolution  might  well  be 
considered  an  Irish  wer.  The  Irish  poured 
Into  this  country  from  Maine  to  Georgia. 
From  1700  to  1789  more  Irish  came  here  than 
any  European  people. 

Michael  O  Brlen.  in  his  book  called  A  Hid- 
den Phase  of  American  History,  tells  us  that 
prior  to  the  Revolution  there  were  nearly 
100.000  native-born  Irish  living  in  the  Colo- 
nies. The  late  Speaker  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Assembly,  Joseph  Gallaway,  claimed  that  half 
of  Washington's  army  was  not  only  Irish  but 
actually  native-born  Irish. 

Custls  Washington,  the  adopted  son  of  the 
Father  of  our  Country,  wrote  that  "The  aid 
we  received  from  Irish  Catholics  In  the  strug- 
gle for  Independence  was  essential  to  our 
ultimate  success  In  the  war  of  Independence. 
Ireland  furnished  100  men  lor  every  single 
man  turnlshed  by  any  other  foreign  nation; 
let  America  bear  eternal  gratitude  to  Irish- 
men." 

And  when  the  Federal  Union  was  threat- 
ened by  civil  strife  In  1861.  150,000  Irish 
gave  their  best  In  brain  and  brawn  and  blood 
to  maintain  the  bonds  that  bind  all  our 
States  Into  one  great  social,  political,  and 
economic  entity. 

It  isn't  necessary  to  go  Into  more  detail. 
In  the  words  of  a  former  President,  Theodore 
Roosevelt.  "In  every  walk  of  life  men  of  Irish 
blood  have  stood  and  now  stand  preeminent 
as  statesmen  and  soldiers  on  the  bench,  at 
the  bar,  and  In  buslneas.  They  are  doing 
their  full  share  toward  the  artistic  and  liter* 
ary  development  of  the  country," 

Aa  we  glory  today,  and  luatlflably  ao,  be- 
MUM  of  the  ntirlbutM  and  tlM>d«  nf  8t,  Pat* 
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Thit   la  why  T   welcomed   the   forthright 

■tmt«i|»nt  of  the  President  today.     Hie  decl*- 

wu    M    momentous    m    RooMvelt'e 

itUM    speech.     I    CMUWC    acree    with 
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tral 1  urope. 
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practJfcal  domination  of  Poland. 
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need  to  reallocate  our  defense  money 

tha  Air  Forces  may  more  rapidly  ba 

to  flghuog  strength. 

more  money  sho\ild  ba  allotted  to 

rosaarch.  so  that  we  nay  avail  our- 

of   the  latest  developments   In  areo- 
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Owfalnly.  Preaklant  Truman  has  shown 
and  laadareblp  in   his  declaration. 
Is  some  risk  Involved  in  action — there 
Is.  but  there  la  far  more  risk  In  fall- 
act." 

reminded.  In  this  connection  of  the 
of   Winston   Churchill   that   "It   Is 
ways  given   to  the  wisest  of   men  or 
s  to  know  at  every  moment  where  their 
If  tereau  lie.  but  even  the  humblest  and 
t  can  see  from  day  to  day  where  their 
How  true  that  Is.  yet  how  unlor- 
that   that   sble  stateacoan   and   the 
of  the  British  Empire  were  not  motl- 
ey such  high  Ideals  when  in  1930  they 
the  morally  Indefensible  partition  of 
to  be  perpetrated  upon  those  free- 
people.     And  so  divided  Ireland 
forward   paUenUy   to   the   day   when 
reckoning  will  bring  to  the  Kmerald 
rree  and  undivided  country. 

this  nation  nor  any  other  nation 

contribute  to  retard  that  day. 

great  powers  thought  they  were  con- 

thelr  best   tnteresu  In   the   thlrUes 

hey  connived    t  the  open  defiance  of 

law.     Bistary.      which      haa 

World  War  n.  has   mocked   their 

vladom.    Peace  can  only  be  secure 

the  moral  law  that  comes  from  Ood.  a 

which  no  nation,  no  more  than  any 

claim  exemption. 

attampt  so  far  by  foreign  ministers 

to  agree  upon  a  peace  settlement 

o  have  ended  In  failure.     We  are  con- 

wtU~  the  Ideology  which  makes  the 

aiipreme  over  the  Individual,  opposing 

Oiristlan   Ideology   that   recogniaes  the 

of  man.  as  a  creature  of  Ood. 

wa  muat  reaUae  that  the  Invaalona 
teiBslan  Bear  are  not  moved,  as  Soviet 
claim,  by  a  simple  desire  to  maln- 
DClCbbon  against  possible  mill- 
in    or    economic    strife.     They 
fulfill  their  saUnlc  purpoae  of  world 
and  to  substitute  the  athelatlc 
of  Lenin  In  place  of  the  moral  law 
to  which  every  sane  person,  regard- 
:  allgtoua  aflUlatlon.  adherea. 

ba  daoatved:  there  la  no  religious 

as  we  know  It.  In  Russia  or  behind 

curtain.     Religious  freedom  exists 

I  ame  extent  that  a  beast  of  prey  enjoys 

after  a  hunter  baa  chased  it  from 

Into  a  pen — freartosn  Just  until  the 

can  move  In  at  an  opportune  time 

It  of  lU  limited  freedom. 

freedoou  the  Ri—laa  paople  hava 

in  Ifoaeow  I  saw  chUdren  ll  and  la 

working  on  precision  Instruments 


fr  endly 


In  factorlea— elderly  women  firing  larga 
boilers — carrying  heavy  buckeU  to  and  fro— 
collective  fanna  wbere  old  women  did  moet 
of  the  work.  I  saw  their  ca«te  system,  th* 
paaaanU'  market.  I  can  still  recall  the 
filthy  odor — old  decrepit  men  and  women — 
one  old  woman  In  tattered  clothes  holding  a 
long  dead  flah — others  with  a  roll,  a  half 
loaf  of  bread,  a  trinket  here  and  there — all 
wanUng  to  barter. 

In  Moscow  a  young  and  talented  girl,  a 
member  of  the  VOX  (cultural  society)  was 
our  guide  on  one  occasion  As  we  drove 
along  the  street  one  of  my  colleagues  asked: 
"Young  lady,  to  what  church  to  you  belong?" 
The  young  lady  looked  at  him  rather  scorn- 
fully and  replied.  "I  dont  belong  to  any 
church.  I  don't  brtleve  In  Ood."  It  Is  In- 
dicative of  the  training  of  the  youth. 

On  another  occasion,  as  the  guest  of  an 
American,  we  saw  the  Kremlin,  wide  ave- 
nues, the  modem  buildings  and  subway. 
One  of  my  colleagues  suted :  "They  seem  to 
have  everything.  Is  there  anything  we  have 
that  they  don't  have?"  The  reply  was  quick. 
"Yes;  freedom." 

In  nations  behind  the  Iron  curtain  the 
atmosphere  of  secrecy,  of  fear,  and  of  terror 
was  ao  gT'>at  that  It  was  almost  palpable— I 
sensed  It  wherever  I  went  and  in  conversa- 
tions with  everyone  with  whom  I  spoke. 

I  saw  not  only  the  plight  of  the  RuMlan 
people.  I  saw  the  plight  of  many  of  the  dla- 
placed  persons   In   Europe.     The  Wiley  bill 
presently  under  consideration   In   the  Sen- 
ate, to  provide  haven  In  this  cotxntry  during 
the  next  2  years,  for  100.000  of  these  un- 
fortimate  people,  falls  far  short  of  the  alms 
of  the  National  Catholic  Resettlement  Coun- 
cil and  Protestant  and  Jewish  agencies  which 
are  working  vigoroxisly  to  make  preparntiona 
to  absorb   these   people  without  disrupting 
our  own   economy.     The  WUey  bUl   Is  very 
narrow  and  restrictive.     Toe  example.  It  Is 
unfair  to  the  Poles  because,  of  the  100.000 
persons  who  would  be  admitted  to  this  coun- 
try, 60  percent  must  come  from  countries 
which  are  now  under  the  actual  control  of 
Russia,    Poland  Is  under  the  domination  of 
Russia,  yet  It  is  technically  an  Independent 
country,  and  therefore  would  be  precluded 
from  participating  In  SO  percent  of  the  quota. 
I  thank  Ood  when  I  turn  from  the  vision 
of  complete  totalitarianism  to  the  freedom 
of  the  Irlah  who  are  able  to  aspire  to  such 
lofty  heights  as  their  government  recently 
ezpraased  In  their  mamorlal  to  Pope  Pius  XII 
when  their  Prime  MInlstar  stated  last  week 
that  they  would  be  guided  in  their  work  by 
the  teachings  of  Christ  and  would  strive  for 
the  maintenance  of  a  social  order  based  se- 
curely on  Christian  principles. 

Under  the  severest  handicaps  Imposed  by 
tyranny  and  persecution  Ireland  has  man- 
aged to  buUd  on  its  own  soil  a  nation  which 
today  proudly  holds  up  Its  head  among  the 
great  ones  of  the  world.  If  there  were  time, 
whst  proud  episodes  there  are  to  tell,  even 
of  the  present  day. 

There  would  be  the  story  of  the  recent 
war.  when  two  of  the  most  powerful  nations 
of  the  world  demanded  from  the  Irlah  that 
they  deny  succor  or  sanctuary  to  any  anaoiy 
aeelng  to  them  for  shelter.  It  was  a  requait 
foreign  to  all  the  teachings  and  the  practice 
of  the  Christian  tradition.  The  right  of 
asylum  has  ever  been  sacred  hi  the  Christian 
world.  The  courageous  and  Christian  reply 
of  the  leader  of  St.  Patrick's  naUon  went 
ringing  Into  the  ears  of  all  the  world.  It 
was  a  reply  given  with  neither  an  army  nor 
a  navy  to  back  him  up.  but  only  Christian 
principle  and  the  sense  of  right  and  justice 
supported  by  a  people  truly  Christian. 
"Will  we  deny  shelter  and  sanctuary  to  those 
who  come  to  us  for  refuge?  That  Is  a  decl- 
aloo  that  the  Irish  people  wUl  make  for  them- 
aalves  when  the  Uma  oomes.  And  when  it  la 
made  it  wUl  be  deelded  by  what  Justice, 
charitv  •>  id  the  honor  of  the  Irish  people 
demanu:^. 


Or  we  could  tell  of  tbe  stream  of  relief  sup- 
pUsa  tbat  baf«  bam  flowing  out  of  Ireland  ' 
Into  tb*  war-ravaf*d  countries  of  IMrope, 
to**  glfu  of  a  Christian  nation.  Al'hotigh 
th*  Irish  people  have  had  to  tighten  their 
belts  themselves  for  7  years  past,  ihev  hav* 
still  found  enough  supplies  to  send  shipload 
after  shipload  to  Holland.  Denmark.  l»rance, 
Chechoslovakia.  Poland,  and  Germany! 
Thanks  to  th*  st*adfast  refusal  of  SovK  t  Rus- 
da  to  agree  to  their  adaOmkm.  Eire  U  not  a 
m«aab*r  of  the  United  Ifatkma:  but  they  hav* 
shipped  In  proportion  to  their  national  In- 
come more  food  and  supplies  to  dlsreased 
Europeans  than  the  quou  assigned  by  th* 
UNRRA  Charter  to  the  members  of  the  United 
Nations. 

Such  charity  adds  a  new  Jewel  to  Inland's 
emerald -studded  crown.  Such  charity  re- 
minds us  that  the  Irish  have  never  se .  great 
store  by  th*  things  most  men  consider  the 
signs  of  worldly  success.  It  was  I>atrlck 
Psarce.  writing  Just  befor*  Easter  w»>ek  30 
years  ago  In  Ireland,  who  put  It  thLj  way. 
and  I  think  It  expresses  the  true  Chiistlan 
spirit  of  St.  Patrick's  people: 

"I  have  squandered  the  splendid  years 
That  the  Lord  God  gave  to  my  youth 
In  attempting;  ImfXMMlble  things — 
Deeming  them  alone  worth  the  toll — 
Lord.  If  I  had  the  years. 
I  would  squander  them  over  again. 
Aye!  ning  them  from  me! 
Por  this  have  I  heard  In  my  heart: 
That  a  man  should  scatter,  not  hoajd. 
Should  do  the  deed  at  today 
Nor  take  heed  of  tomorrow's  ills; 
Shall    not    bargain   or   huxter   with   Ood — 
Or  was  It  a  Jeet  of  ChrUfs. 
And  Is  this  my  sin  before  men: 
To  have  taken  Him  at  His  word." 

The  sons  snd  dauijhters  of  Patrick  have 
taken  Christ  at  His  word.  "You  havj  not 
here  a  lasting  city,"  Patrick  told  them  long 
ago  on  the  word  of  Christ.  And  they  have 
l)elieved  It  and  acted  on  It.  They  know  that 
they  and  every  other  people  are  but  oi  the 
road  to  another  and  better  life  beyond.  So 
they  have  refused  to  become  engroased  In 
the  things  of  Ume  or  to  set  their  hearts  on 
mere  material   things. 

"Bv  this  shall  all  men  know  that  vou  are 
My  disciples:  that  you  have  love,  one  for  an- 
other." They  have  believed  and  taken  Christ 
at  His  word.  Because  they  have,  the  world, 
the  mtxlem  world,  cynical,  embittered,  dis- 
illusioned, looks  with  amazement  at  the  spec- 
tacle of  a  whole  nation  standing  on  Jus- 
tice and  right,  refusing  to  exchange  for  the 
chsrlty  of  Christ  the  calculating  hate  and 
vlndlctlveneas  of  material  power,  at  a  Chrts- 
tlan  people  that  Inalsta  on  being  Christians, 
even  though  It  be  out  of  fashion  with  many 
of  the  wise,  the  sophlstl.rated.  and  the  power- 
ful of  this  world. 

"Learn  of  Me."  s&ld  Clirlst.  and  thev  have 
taken  Him  at  HU  word.  In  a  world  that  In- 
sUU  upon  keeping  up  with  the  Joneees.  Irish 
mothers  have  kept  one  eye  on  Mary,  and 
Irish  fathers  one  eye  on  Joseph,  with  the 
other  eye  on  Christ,  our  Lord.  Patrick 
planted  well,  and  Ood  has  given  the  increase 

We  are  here  imder  the  patronage  of  St. 
Patrick  to  celebrate  his  feast  and  to  pay  hom- 
age to  his  memory.  But  this  celebration 
would  be  an  empty  thing,  and  we  would  he 
wasting  our  time  If  we  did  not  take  from 
it  a  renewed  reaolve  to  measure  up  to  the 
courageous  heritage  he  has  left  us.  God 
knows  there  la  need  today  for  a  resurijence 
of  the  true  Christian  and  Irish  spirit.  Surely 
there  is  need  today  for  a  new  generation  of 
Irish  mlaslonarl**  ta  earry  the  spirit  of 
Christ  to  our  own  pagam  of  America  and  the 
world.  We  need  cnoe  again  a  host  of  salnta 
and  scholars.  We  need  people  who  know 
their  Christian  faith  and  have  the  courage 
to  act  as  ChrUUans. 

In  political  life  we  need  men  and  women 
who  are  Informed  abut  current  lasues  and 
about  the  Chrutian  trlnciples  Involved.    We 
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need,  in  a  word,  men  and  women  who  know 
what  is  right  and  can  rebuke  what  is  wrong, 
men  and  women  tindeceived  by  sham  and 
show  and  fakery  and  propaganda;  who  can 
stand,  and  will  stand  up  for  righteousness. 
We  need  men  and  uomen  vrlth  the  true  and 
traditional  Irlah  charity  and  generosity,  who 
will  give  of  their  time  and  their  talenu  to 
make  the  various  circles  In  which  they 
move — political,  profeeslonal,  economic,  so- 
cial, and  domestic — Christian  In  deed  as  well 
as  In  name. 

God  grant  that  the  Irish  community  In 
Cleveland,  while  remaining  truly  American 
In  every  best  sense  of  the  word,  may  be  also 
another  Island  of  saints  and  scholars,  spread- 
ing Into  every  held  of  community  activity 
the  knowledge  and  faith  and  love  and  gener- 
osity which  they  have  received  as  a  sacred 
patrimony  from  St.  Patrick.  We  may  be  sure 
of  our  courageous  patron's  assistance  In  our 
effort  to  spread  his  spirit.  As  the  old  favorite 
song  has  It: 

"POr  thousands  of  years,  In  smiles  and  In 
tears. 
Our  saint  has  been  with  us,  our  shield 
and  our  stay. 
Ne'er  had  the  children  more  brave  or  true- 
hearted 
Than  those  he  sees  here  on  St.  Patrick's 
Day." 


It  Ought  To  Be  Defeated 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HUBERT  S.  ELLIS 

or  WEST  vmciNtA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  23.  1948 

Mr.  ELLIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Record,  I 
Include  an  editorial  from  the  We.<!t  Union 
Record.  West  Union.  W.  Va.,  published 
and  edited  by  Walter  Stuart. 

The  editorial  follows: 

rr  OUGHT  TO  BX  DCrCATED 

"If  the  whole  Congress  consents  to  this 
preliminary  consignment  of  American  re- 
sources to  Europe,  and  later  supinely  ap- 
proves of  the  total  expenditures  proposed 
under  the  Marshall  plan,  the  debt  and  tax 
burdens  of  the  American  people  will  be  In- 
creased by  $17,000,000,000  within  the  next  4 
years. 

"Every  American  Is  going  to  be  poorer  If  the 
Marshall  plan  is  approved,  the  Oovernment 
will  be  weaker  and  may  become  Impotent  In 
international  affairs,  and  the  country  will 
have  a  lower  living  standard  and  may  ulti- 
mately become  lmp>overished. 

"The  Marshall  plan,  the  most  futile  and 
wasteful  'nstrument  of  governmental  ex- 
penditure ever  considered  by  any  nation  In 
the  history  of  the  world,  ought  to  be  defeated 
In  the    nterests  of  the  American  people. 

"If  tne  American  Congress  does  not  have 
a  sufficient  sense  of  patriotic  responsibility 
to  perform  this  duty  In  behalf  of  the  Ameri- 
can people,  a  sufficient  upsurge  of  national 
protest  against  the  Incapacity  of  Congress 
becomes  a  matter  of  utmost  necessity." 
(Prom  an  editorial  In  the  Baltimore  News- 
Post.) 

There  should  be  such  a  protest  by  the 
people  of  this  country  against  the  Marshall 
plan  that  Congress  would  speedily  reject  the 
plan  by  an  overwhelming  vote.  If  the  people 
realized  Just  what  the  plan  is  and  what  it 
win  likely  mean  to  this  country  they  would 
hold  Indignation  meetings  In  every  com- 
munity throughout  the  land  and  adopt  reso- 
lutions demanding  that  Congress  defeat  the 
plan. 
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The  Marshall  plan  is  the  most  preposterous 
and  outrageous  thing  that  has  ever  been  sub- 
mitted to  the  consideration  of  the  American 
Congress.  If  it  is  adopted  and  carried  out 
according  to  the  specifications  of  Its  authors 
and  sponsors  and  If  it  does  not  wreck  this 
Nation,  there  Is  nothing  that  can  vrreck  It, 
or,  at  least  nothing  fatal  to  our  national 
welfare  that  anybody  can  foresee  as  likely 
to  happen  within  the  next  generation. 

Even  If  we  were  out  of  debt  It  would  be 
foolish  to  commit  oiirselves  to  any  such 
obligation  as  is  involved  In  the  Marshall  plan. 
But  Inasmuch  as  we  are  In  debt  to  the  amount 
of  more  than  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
million  dollars  and  the  annual  cost  of  gov- 
ernment Is  around  forty  thousand  million 
dollars,  nothing  could  be  more  senseless  and 
outrageous  than  for  us  to  pledge  ourselves 
to  spend  some  five  thousand  million  dollars 
a  year  for  the  next  4  years  to  help  the  gov- 
ernments of  16  European  countries  to  fight 
communism.  The  sponsors  of  the  Marshall 
plan  are  not  advocating  Its  adoption  for  the 
purpose  of  feeding  and  clothing  the  hungry 
anu  naked  people  of  Europe,  but  for  the  pur- 
pose of  fighting  commimism. 

We  cannot  stop  communism  or  any  other 
Ism  by  the  use  of  money.  If  the  people  of 
Europe  are  for  sale,  we  had  better  keep  our 
money  on  this  side  of  the  ocean,  attend 
strictly  to  our  own  business,  and  let  the  peo- 
ple of  Europe  alone.  The  Baltimore  News- 
Post  very  truly  says: 

"The  Marshall  plan  Is  a  futile  Instrument 
for  the  accomplishment  of  Its  purported  pur- 
pose, for  If  the  beneficiary  European  nations 
are  only  to  be  persuaded  against  communism 
by  the  device  of  purchase,  then  they  have 
the  morals  of  mercenaries  and  will  always  be 
purchasable  by  the  highest  bidder." 

If  the  primary  purpose  of  the  Marshall 
plan  is  to  fight  communism,  as  its  ^Mnsors 
avow,  it  may  be  the  means  of  Involving  us  In 
another  war.  As  long  as  the  plan  is  used 
for  the  purpose  of  fighting  communism,  the 
danger  of  war,  like  a  Damocles  sword,  will 
constantly  threaten  us. 

This  country  should  help  to  feed  and  clothe 
the  distressed  people  of  Europe  to  the  extent 
of  Its  ability  to  do  so  without  doing  violence 
to  Its  own  economy.  Nobody  could  object  to 
that.  But  It  should  not  give  a  dollar  to  any 
European  government  to  fight  communism  or 
to  fight  any  other  ism  or  Ideology. 

Let  us  give  of  our  food  and  of  our  clothing 
what  we  reasonably  can  give,  and  let  us  give 
no  more  than  that.  But  we  should  not  pledge 
ourselves  to  give  any  definite  amount  each 
year  through  a  definite  period  of  years. 

We  had  better  throw  our  money  into  the 
Atlantic  Ocean  than  to  give  it  to  any  of 
those  rotten  European  governments. 

Write  to  your  Representatives  in  Washing- 
ton and  urge  them  to  vote  against  the  Mar- 
shall plan.  Tell  them  they  need  not  expect 
your  votes  next  fall  If  they  vote  for  the  Mar- 
shall plan. 


Exiled  Polish  Soldiers 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  MacKINNON 

or  MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  23,  1948 

Mr.  MacKinnon.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  include 
a  communication  that  was  transmitted 
to  me  by  some  of  the  Polish-American 
leaders  in  the  United  States  and  which 
comes  from  a  number  of  exiled  Polish 
soldiers  who  are  presently  in  England. 
A  great  many  of  these  valiant  soldiers 
desire  to  come  to  the  United  States.    I 


am  sure  that  every  Member  of  Congress 
will  be  deeply  moved  by  reading  this 
communication  from  those  who  have 
been  exiled  from  their  native  land. 
Numerous  signatures  were  affixed  to  this 
communication  which  have  been  omitted 
from  the  printing. 
The  communication  follows: 

THE    VOICE    or    THE    rORMEB    MEMBERS    OF    THS 

POLISH  roacEs,  stating  in  hodgxmoob  camp. 

NEAJt  AMEHSHAM,  BUCKS    (ENGLAND) 

With  a  genuine  Joy  we  welcome  heartily 
a  magnanimous  motion  of  Mr.  Johnson 
Lodge  In  the  matter  of  143.000  of  the  former 
members  of  the  Polish  forces,  who — as  the 
above-said  motion  provides — should  be  al- 
lowed to  Immigrate  to  the  United  SUtea  of 
America  with  their  families. 

The  news  about  that  and  about  all  th* 
activity  connected  with  It  has  brought  us 
some  alleviation. 

As  combatants  of  the  Second  World  War, 
we  were  the  first  struggling  ones  against 
the  barbarous  Hltlerlsm  for  freedom.  Justice, 
and  peace  In  Europe  and  all  the  world. 

In  spite  of  our  sacrifices,  the  purpose  for 
which  we  struggled  was  not  reached. 

The  lives  of  millions  In  Poland  and  abroad 
were  lost  In  vain,  the  majority  of  survivors 
fotmd  It  still  impossible  to  go  back  to  their 
own  country,  ruled  still  by  the  enemy. 

After  the  eight  long  years  of  our  soldiers' 
exile,  we  cannot  return  to  our  country,  to 
our  people — our  dearest  mothers,  wives,  and 
children.  Our  country  haa  been  preaented 
to  otir  enemy. 

The  deed  of  this  transaction  has  been  a 
moet  shameful  document  of  the  twentieth 
century,  and  Is  a  disgraceful  burden  for  the 
IXDliticians  of  the  western  democracies. 

But  we  are  highly  convinced  that  the  war 
Is  not  over.  Indeed,  and  It  Is  our  task  to 
fight  for  freedom,   for   victory. 

We  take  our  staying  In  this  country  as  a 
very  provisional  one,  not  only  because  of 
economic  difficulties  of  Great  Britain  Itself, 
that  cannot  be  propitious  to  any  foreigner 
living  on  this  island,  but  becatise  we  find 
a  commandment  In  the  history  of  our 
nation — the  way  of  a  fighter  for  Poland's 
freedom  leads  thiough  the  United  States. 
We  want  to  follow  our  heroes,  Koecluszko 
and  Pulaski.  We  want  to  be  with  you  and 
to  be  able,  when  the  moment  comes,  to  fight 
for  freedom  of  ours  and  of  yotirs. 

History  sometimes  comes  back. 

When  taking  imder  consideration  the  pos- 
sibilities of  Immigration  of  some  143,000  of 
the  Polish  soldiers  with  their  families  to  the 
United  States  let  us  remind  especially  soma 
aspects  of  Its — 

1.  The  first  one — a  political  one — these 
143,000  of  the  Polish  soldiers,  they  are  the 
most  proved  anti-Communists;  they  prefer 
to  relinquish  their  return  home  as  they  know 
that  their  country  is  quite  overrun  by  the 
Communists. 

The  great  majority  of  them  are  the  former 
Russians'  political  prisoners  or  people  once 
deported — between  1939  and  1941 — inside  the 
Asiatic  Russia  for  political  reasons. 

Thus,  this  143,000  of  the  former  Polish 
soldiers  with  their  families  cotild  bring  some 
good  knowledge  about  Soviet  Russia — Its 
regime.  Its  life,  its  "democracy." 

Such  a  knowledge  should  not  go  In  vain. 
Today  they  could  balance  the  harmful  influ- 
ence of  the  Communist  propaganda:  tomor- 
row they  could  be  very  useful  as  the  former 
soldiers  who  fought  In  different  war  theaters 
In  the  last  great  war. 

2.  The  other  aspect  Is:  The  former  Polish 
soldiers  represent  people  of  all  professions. 
As  to  the  population  of  our  country,  they  are 
In  Its  70  percent  farmers  (owners  of  the  small 
agricultural  property,  some  70  percent  of 
those  143,000  with  their  families  may  be  very 
suitable  for  the  United  States,  especially 
as  they  have  In  their  plans  to  develop  agri- 
culture In  some  vast  parts  of  the  country. 
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^elng  not  fanners,  would  be  alao  quite 
profitable   for  their  new  country, 
an  aspect  of  economics, 
last  one  is  an  Ideological  one.    The 
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and  the  men  " 

much    obliged    to.    Mr     Johnson 

Pfetfer.    Mr.    Gordon,    and    Mr. 

and    ay/^eae    Congressmen    and 

and  all  the  people  of  America  that 

appeclate  the  Injury  that  touched  our 


waiting  and  we  expect  that  the 
come  m  time;  the  help  worth  the 
Qvlnt.  great  nation. 

(Numerous  signatures.) 


of  RcT.  Dr.  Joseph  F.  Thominf 
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JEALL      Mr      Speaker,     under 
consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
I  would  like  to  commend  to 
atteiition  of  my  colleagues  the  ad- 
given  by  one  of  mj  constituents. 
Reverend  Dr    Joseph  P.  Thorning. 
Joseph's  Church.  Carrollton 
and  an  honorary  fellow  of 
Historical  and  Geographic  Institute 
Dr.  Thorning  is  an  advocate 
and  democracy,  who  for  many 
wak'ned  the  citizens  of  the  United 
ut  the  deceit  and  bad  faith  of 
Manllst  totaliUrians.    At  the  same 
has  furnished  splendid  leader- 
>ur  development  of  friendship 
other  American  Republics,  as 
good  understanding  and  coop- 
><rith  the  people  of  the  Iberian 
It  is  a  pleasure  to  note  that 
adoi^ted  son  of  Maryland  has  been 
and  internationally  recognized 
ti^rightness,  foresight,  and  cour- 
he  resides  In  my  district.  I 
particularly  happy  that  he  has  again 
ed  to  offer  the  invocation  on 
Amehcan  Day.  April  14.  194a. 

of  Dr.  TTiorning's  speech 
p|-opose  is  taken  from  the  Catho- 
Baltimore.  Md.: 


Addreaai  ig  the  Maryland  State  Knights  of 
Columbus  It  their  annual  communion  break- 
fast m  the!  Aicasar.  the  Reverend  Or.  Joseph 


F.  Thorning  declared  that  "In  our  campaign 
of  self-defense  against  totalitarian  Marxtam 
the  other  American  Republics  are  our  best 
friends."  Dr.  Thorning.  who  la  pastor  of 
St.  Joseph's  Church,  Carrollton  Bianor.  Md.. 
and  associate  editor  of  the  Americas,  pointed 
out  that  the  other  Americas,  geographically 
and  economically,  represent  a  stronghold 
and  a  storehouse  of  vital  supplies. 


ou. 


MUCH  roa  ns 


He  said  Venesuela  constitutes  "the  only 
Important  source  of  unexplolted  oU  In  the 
Western  Hemisphere  and.  consequently.  If 
other  petroleum  fields  were  suddenly  cut  off 
from  the  United  States.  South  American  fuel 
would  have  to  service  a  large  part  of  our  air 
and  surface  fleeu." 

Dr.  Thorning.  who  Is  also  associate  editor 
of  World  Affairs,  a  Washington  quarterly,  said 
thai  "too  many  of  our  citizens  fall  to  realize 
how  much  we  owed  to  our  good  neighbors  in 
World  War  U.  Do  we  all  remember  that 
indispensable  meUls.  lUce  tungsten,  tin.  and 
vanadium,  were  shipped  to  lu  throughout 
the  conflict?" 

poiwTs  otrr  out  dcfindkncs 
"Do  we  recall  that  South  American  drtigs 
saved  the  Uves  of  our  soldiers  and  sailors? 
Do  we  appreciate  the  fact  that  our  communi- 
cations system  depended  upon  the  quarts 
crysui  of  Brazil?  Can  we  forget  that  wheat, 
meat,  and  hides  were  made  available  to  our 
allies  by  the  other  American  Republics? 
Ttiese  were  valuable  contributions  to  our 
success  over  Nazi-fascism.  We  need  the 
same  and,  poaslbly.  more  generous  coopera- 
tion m  order  to  survive  In  a  world  which  U 
rapidly  being  swallowed  up  by  slavery. 

"The  most  Important  feature  of  this  war- 
time collaboration  was  the  corridor  of  victory 
In  northeast  Brazil.  This  section,  devoted  to 
huge  landing  fields  and  supply  depots,  was 
the  funnel  which  poured  planes,  munitions 
and  technicians  to  critical  fronts  In  Africa 
and  Asia.  It  Is  not  too  much  to  claim  that 
the  corridor  of  victory  meant  the  difference 
between  success  and  failure  for  our  allies  at 
Cairo  and  Stalingrad." 

raatssa  two  diplo>cats 
"It  should  be  emphasized  that  the  Brazil- 
ians were  willing  to  provide  this  highway  of 
triumph  because  of  the  expert  diplomacy  of 
the  Honorable  J.  H.  Jefferson  Callery.  the 
first  United  States  Ambassador  In  Brazil  to 
learn  Portuguese.  With  Mr.  Caffery  through- 
out this  Important  epoch  was  his  loyal  co- 
worker, the  Honorable  Walter  J.  Donnelly, 
now  United  States  Ambassador  to  Venezuela, 
the  country  which  holds  our  great  oil  re- 
serve. 

"It  Is  heartening  to  know  that  Ambassador 
Caffery  In  ParU  and  Ambassador  Donnelly 
in  Caracas  are  placed  most  strategically  for 
the  best  Interests  of  liberty  and  democracy 
In  the  current  crisis.  Men  are  more  Impor- 
tant than  machines  In  our  duel  with  the  new 
to  tall  tartans." 


Eaflaod  and  France  Reduce  Armies  and 
Coastnictioo,  Australia  Decides  Against 
UniTersal  Military  Traiainf,  While 
United  States  Contideri  Draft 


EXTENSION  OP  REM.^RKS 

or 

HON.  HUBERT  S.  ELLIS 

or  WIST  vntciNL\ 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesdav.  March  23,  1949 

Mr.  ELUa  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Ricoro.  I 
include  an  editorial  from  the  Chicago 


Tribune  entitled  "The  American  Cru- 
sade." It  will  be  interesting  to  the 
mothers  and  fathers  of  America  to  learn 
that  many  of  the  nations  the  adminis- 
tration proposes  to  save  from  commu- 
nism have  decided  to  reduce  their 
armies,  stop  armament  construction,  and 
decided  against  universal  military  train- 
ing while  the  United  States  considers 
the  draft. 
The  editorial  follows: 

THZ   AMKSICAN  CIUSADI 

It  did  not  require  Mr.  Truman's  speech 
to  induce  our  recent  allies  to  nominate  the 
United  States  by  acclamation  to  assume 
the  whole  Job  of  fighting  any  wars  which 
the  future  might  hold.  They  had  already 
noted  that  Mr.  Truman.  Secretary  Marshall, 
the  generals,  and  the  usual  calamity  shout- 
ers  of  the  press  and  the  eastern  Internation- 
alist set  had  worked  themselves  up  Into  an 
uncommonly  big  sweat. 

On  March  a  General  Marshall  appeared 
before  a  closed  session  of  the  Senate  Armed 
Services  Committee  urging  prompt  enact- 
ment of  the  universal  military  training  pro- 
gram. On  Uie  following  day  the  Australian 
Information  Bureau  thought  the  occasion 
suitable  to  announce  that  the  Australian 
Government  had  turned  down  recommenda- 
tions of  Army  Minuter  Cyril  Chambers  and 
13  generals  that  at  least  0  months'  military 
training  be  adopted  It  was  stated  that  If 
the  Australian  people  did  not  want  to  pre- 
pare themselves  for  war,  neither  compulsory 
training  nor  a  voluntary  scheme  could  make 
them  do  so. 

Australia,  of  course,  has  the  example  of  the 
last  war  to  demonstrate  that  America  can 
be  counted  upon  to  defend  the  antipodes,  as 
well  as  the  present  evidence  provided  by 
Truman.  Marshall,  former  Justice  Roberts, 
and  all  of  the  others  screaming  for  j)eace- 
tlme  conscription,  that  the  Washington  ad- 
ministration Intends  to  Impose  all  of  the 
sacrifices  of  money  and  bloodletting  on  the 
American  people. 

Then  there  Is  Britain,  much  closer  to  the 
firing  line  than  the  United  Stales.  Britain 
has  Just  ordered  the  army  cut  by  207.000 
within  the  next  year,  has  8to|)ped  all  new 
naval  construction,  and  has  cut  Its  naval 
appropriation  to  »614,0C0.000  for  the  coming 
year  Why  not?  Truman  proposes  In  his 
budget  to  spend  four  billion  one  hundred 
and  sixty-six  million  on  the  American  Navy 
In  the  same  period. 

Even  as  staunch  an  advocate  of  British  sea 
power  as  Winston  Churchill,  a  former  first 
lord  of  the  admiralty,  was  almost  willing 
to  approve  the  naval  cut.  for.  as  he  noted, 
"there  never  was  In  time  of  peace  a  British 
Navy  which  had  so  few  possible  naval  foes  and 
so  many  powerful  naval  friends." 

France  would  like  to  have  a  token  army  of 
about  600.000  men  if  we  are  wUUng  to  equip 
It.  Premier  Schuman  has  announced  that 
the  shortage  of  manpower  would  necessitate 
discontinuance  of  the  manufact\ire  of  cer- 
tain types  of  mUltary  equipment.  This  has 
been  followed  by  reports  that  the  United 
States  has  promised  Frsnce  complete  equip- 
ment for  ao  divisions.  Such  an  arrangement 
was  Indicated  In  Truman's  statement  that  we 
must  support  European  countries  against 
Communist  control.  The  recommendation 
of  the  congressional  air  policy  board  to  build 
up  an  enormous  air  force  capable  of  de- 
fending not  only  thU  country  but  "those 
free  allied  governmenu  with  which  It  is 
lolned  for  mutual  defense"  amounted  to  the 
same  thing. 

Now  Tnunan  in  his  speech  and  Marshall  In 
a  new  appearance  before  the  Senate  Armwl 
Services  Committee  have  reinforced  theao 
other  nations  In  their  determination  to  let 
\i»  carry  the  t>all  on  all  of  the  plays.  If 
we're  suckers  enough  to  want  to  play  It  that 
way.   why  should   they  bother? 
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Faith  in  Amerka 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ANGIER  L  GOODWIN 

or  UAssACHUsrrrs 

m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  23.  1948 

Mr.  GOODWIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  this 
particular  time  when  it  is  so  easy  for  us 
to  become  Jittery  and  apprehensive  as 
we  stand  on  the  threshold  of  an  uncer- 
tain tomorrow.  I  have  run  across  an  edi- 
torial from  the  Maiden  (Mass.)  Evening 
News  of  March  18,  1948.  and  since  it 
brings  such  a  welcome  message  of  faith 
and  hope,  I  append  it  under  leave  to 
extend  these  remarks.  The  editorial 
follows: 

rAriH  IN  AMcmcA 

Too  many  Americans  who  should  l>e  walk- 
ing erect  and  proud  in  the  knowledge  of  their 
Nation's  great  strength  are  disposed  to  be 
fearful  that  something  terrible  Is  about  to 
happen  to  *hls  country.  They  have  an  Idea 
that  Russia  Is  more  powerful  than  the  United 
States  and  that  this  country  is  wandering  In 
a  maze  and  expecting  some  calamity  to 
happen. 

Anyway  we  look  at  It  the  United  States  Is 
the  richest  and  most  powerful  Nation  in 
the  world  and  Its  people  enjoy  the  greatest 
opportunities,  the  most  liberty,  and  the  high- 
est standard  of  living.  Moscow  with  its 
breadlines  hardly  appears  In  a  position  to  war 
against  a  great  nation,  except  In  a  war  of 
nerves  where  It  can  frighten  small  unpro- 
tected countries  by  rattling  the  sabers  of 
great  armed  forces.  This  country  does  not 
have  huge  hordes  of  conscripts  ready  to 
gooetep  into  a  neighbor  land,  or  swarms  of 
secret  police  to  harry  and  browbeat  citizens. 
It  doee.  however,  have  some  Communists  and 
fellow  trevelers  who  should  be  deported  to 
the  breadlines  of  Russia. 

In  every  basic  way  America  is  stronger  by 
far  than  any  possible  competitor.  In  avia- 
tion this  country  has  more  commercial 
planes  than  the  rest  of  the  world  combined, 
and  more  licensed  pilots.  American  pursuit 
planes  are  the  fastest  in  the  world  and  Amer- 
ican bombers  of  longer  range  and  more  pow- 
erful than  those  of  any  other  country.  In 
all  phases  of  research  for  new  weapons  our 
country  Is  far  ahead  and  the  fact  that  Amer- 
ica not  only  has  the  formula  for  the  atomic 
bomb,  but  knows  how  to  manufacture  and 
discharge  that  horrible  weapon  wotild  make 
any  nation,  no  matter  how  powerful,  think 
a  long  time  before  arousing  us  to  a  fever 
pitch  of  war. 

The  world  hasn't  reached  the  stage  at 
which  an  aggressor  nation  can  push  buttons 
and  destroy  another  nation  without  warn- 
ing. Probably  that  time  will  never  come 
despite  the  outgiving  of  some  of  the  wild- 
dream  scientists. 

America  Is  still  America,  the  land  of  abun- 
dance and  liberty,  the  land  of  hope  and  op- 
portunity: and  It  will  remain  such  as  long 
as  its  citizens  demand  honest  and  loyal  serv- 
ice from  the  men  they  elect  to  public  office. 
Friends  of  communism  would  have  us  believe 
that  this  country  is  going  to  pieces,  and 
would  persuade  the  people  that  little  or 
nothing  can  be  done  abcut  It.  We  should 
beware  of  such  false  friends  and  not  be  de- 
ceived by  them.  Wars  and  rumors  of  wars 
will  only  serve  to  bind  the  people  of  this  Re- 
public together  in  a  tie  that  cannot  be 
broken.  Let%  not  sell  our  country  short, 
but  be  on  the  alert  for  those  people  who 
would. 


The  Ways  and  Meant  Committee 
Proclaims  Its  Potition 


JOINT  EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  BERTRAND  W.  GEARHART 

or  CALirORNIA 
AND 

HON.  ROBERT  L.  DOUGHTCN 

or  NORTH  CASOLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  March  22.  1948 

Mr.  GEARHART.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  DouchtomI 
and  the  gentleman  from  California 
IMr.  GiARHARTl  be  permitted  to  Jointly 
extend  their  respective  -emarks  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Congressional  Record 
and  that  each  of  them  be  permitted  to 
Include  with  his  own  remarks  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  There  being  no  ob- 
jection, the  unanimous  consent  of  the 
membership  is  granted. 

Mr.  GEARHART.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Members  constituting  the  majority  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  have  learned  from  that 
which  has  appeared  in  the  public  prints 
that  representatives  of  the  State  De- 
partment have  been  engaged  for  some 
time  in  carrying  on  negotiations  in 
Geneva,  Switzerland,  and  Habana,  Cuba, 
with  diplomatic  representatives  of  sev- 
eral other  countries  with  a  view  to  the 
perfecting  of  certain  international  agree- 
ments which  will  affect  directly  and  in- 
directly the  revenues  of  the  United 
States,  the  protection  of  which  rests 
initially  with  the  members  of  this  com- 
mittee. 

Fearing  that  the  representatives  of 
these  various  other  countries  may  be  led 
to  believe  that  the  State  Department 
in  its  representations  to  each  of  them  is 
speaking  with  the  authority  and  the  as- 
sent of  each  of  the  other  branches  of  oiu: 
Government,  these  in  addition  to  the 
Executive  Department,  of  which  it  is  a 
part,  the  committee,  for  the  purpose  of 
forestalling  what  some  might  regard  a 
moral  obligation  on  the  part  of  the  legis- 
lative branch  of  our  Government  to  ac- 
cept without  qualification  whatever 
agreements  the  State  Department  may 
consummate,  has  determined  to  clarify 
and  redeclare  to  the  world  its  constitu- 
tional responsibilities. 

For  the  purpose  of  protecting  and  de- 
fending the  legislative  prerogative  of  the 
said  Ways  and  Means  Committee  and 
the  Congress,  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  Gearhart]  submitted  a  reso- 
lution to  the  membership  of  that  com- 
mittee, the  text  of  which  Is  the  following : 

Whereas  the  Department  of  State  has 
drafted  and  sponsored  a  charter  for  an  Inter- 
national Trade  Organization;    and 

Whereas  this  proposed  charter  has  been 
presented  to  a  large  ntunber  of  other  nations 
and  its  acceptance  by  them  has  been  urged 
by  the  oflScials  of  the  State  Department;  and 

Whereas  the  effort  and  leadership  In  this 
undertalLlng  on  the  part  of  tha  executive 


branch  of  the  United  States  Government 
could  be  Interpreted  by  other  nations  as  an 
assurance  of  acceptance  on  the  part  of  the 
legislative  branch  of  the  United  States 
Government:  Therefore  be  It 

Resolved,  That  any  action  of  the  President 
or  the  Department  of  State  prior  to  the  con- 
sideration by  Congress  of  the  International 
Trade  Organization  shall  not.  insofar  as  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  Is  concerned,  be  construed 
as  a  commitment  by  the  United  States  to 
accept  all  or  any  of  the  provisions  of  the 
proposed  charter. 

This  charter.  If  submitted  to  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee,  will  receive,  solely  on  lu 
merits,  the  same  careful  attention  and  con- 
sideration given  to  any  measure  brought 
before  It. 

By  way  of  explanation.  Mr.  Speaker. 
It  should  be  pointed  out  that  someiime 
ago,  when  the  House  of  Representatives 
had  under  consideration  a  measure  which 
would  have  effected  the  tariff  on  wool, 
the  Congre.ss  of  the  United  States  was 
greatly  embarrassed  In  the  exercise  of 
Its  legislative  prerogative  as  a  conse- 
quence of  certain  utterances  of  the  Hon- 
orable Will  Clayton,  then  an  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State,  of  which  the  follow- 
ing constitutes  an  example: 

If  we  at  this  time,  when  we  are  actually 
negotiating  with  other  countries  at  Geneva 
for  the  lowering  of  trade  barriers,  raise  new 
barriers  as  this  bill  proposes,  we  stand  con- 
victed of  Insincerity. 

As  the  Chief  Executive  of  our  country, 
acting  through  his  Secretary  of  State 
and  other  oflBcials  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment, has  his  constitutional  functions  to 
perform;  likewise,  and  under  the  same 
constitutional  authority,  the  Congress 
also  has  certain  prerogatives  which  It 
cannot,  and  must  not  surrender  or  fore- 
go under  the  lash  of  supposed  moral  obli- 
gations, this  resolution  was  devised  and 
adopted  in  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
irittee  on  a  roll  call  vote  of  15  to  7.  In 
taking  this  most  timely  action  this  legis- 
lative agency  of  the  Congress  reiterates 
its  determination  to  perform  its  legisla- 
tive fimctlon  without  the  hindrance  or 
embarrassment  which  silence  at  this 
crucial  moment  might  entail. 

By  the  very  terms  of  the  resolution, 
the  members  of  the  committee  seek  to 
put  forever  at  rest  any  doubts  that  may 
ever  have  existed,  during  the  days  of 
legislative  "rubber  stamping,"  or  since, 
in  respect  to  whether  or  not  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means  intends  to 
rise  to  its  high  constitutional  responsi- 
bilities in  the  consideration  of  all  legis- 
lation that  may  properly  come  before  it. 
lu  this  spirit,  the  committee  will  proceed 
to  the  consideration  of  the  various  trade 
agreements  negotiated  at  Geneva  and 
the  charter  of  the  International  TradS 
Organization  and  arrive  at  decisions  in 
respect  to  each  as  the  Constitution  con- 
templates. 

Mr.  DOUGHTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
the  minority  members  of  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  do  not  share  the  fears 
or  apprehensions  of  those  who  consti- 
tute the  majority,  and  do  not  desire  to  be 
placed  in  the  position  of  acquiescing  in 
the  issuance  of  a  proclamation  of  legisla- 
tive authority  which  the  Constitution 
Itself  clearly  preserves,  a  counter  reso- 
lution was  prepared  by  the  gentleman 
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substitute  resolution,  falling  of 
on  a  roll-call  vote  of  15  to  7,  Is 
foi]owlng : 

coMMrrm   uaoLmoN   pioposzo 

MUfOUTT  MUlBOSltir  OT  THX  COM- 
OH  WATS  AMD  MSAMS 

Wlieri««  peace,  freedom,  end  world  trade 
•re  Inae  arable:  end 
Wber<  •«  the  foreign  relations  of  the  United 
>olUlcai  and  economic,  are  Indlvls- 


an  I 

When  aa  the  executive  departmenta  have 
taken  tl  e  initiative  in  promoting  the  prepa- 
ration I  nd  negotiation  of  a  charter  for  an 
Internet  lonal  trade  organization  now  about 
oqneluded  at  Habana:  and 

the  propoMd  ITO  Charter  would 
a  cede  at  eeooonle  eonduet  for  the 
lent  of  International  commerce 
the  democratic  nations  of  the  world 
and  for  the  prevention  of  economic  warfare; 
and 

Whereas  the  expanskm  of  trade  and  com- 
merce   t  mong  tree   nations   Is   an   esaentlal 
coroUari  to  the  econtxnlc  recovery  program 
considered  In  the  Congress :  Be  It. 


I.  That  the  President  be  urged  to 
the  negotiations  for  an   interna- 
t^ade  organisation  with  the  greatest 
and    that    the    proposed    charter 
aubn^tted  to  the  Congress  at  the  earliest 
practice  )Ie  date  for  approval  in  accordance 
with  tb4  Constitution. 


Diplomacy  and  Stratefy 

E^TTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAY  LeFEVRE 

or  NSW  Toax 
IN  THk  HOUSE  OF  RMPftMSMST ATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  23.  1948 

Mr.     uTFEVRE.     Mr.    Speaker,    from 
letters    received   from  my   constituents 
since  Mr.  Truman's  ipgech  to  the  Con- 
•riM  oil  March  17.  I  know  everyone  Is 
groMly  concerned  about  the  world  altu- 
•llOfi.     Fo  have  another  draft  aJoni  with 
all  the  ( lisruptions  Involved,  a  return  of 
Ooverniient    controls,    forced    upon   us 
again  Ir  order  to  be  successful  in  carry- 
Inff  out  ( ur  propoaad  procram.  Is  a  future 
•very  Ai  nerican  abhors.    The  worry  and 
anxiety  which  faces  our  membership  is 
terrific.     The  future  of  our  youth  and 
our  Nat  on  is  in  a  very  precarious  posi- 
tion.   O  Lu-  present  administration  has  a 
lot  to  fe<  1  resiwnrthif  for  and  to  account 
for.     Ttie  mooey  InToiTcd  in  the  pro- 
vtilims    »f  the  European  recovery  pro- 
rram.  p  us  the  expansion  of  oiu"  armed 
forces.  \  iih  the  possibility  of  the  cost 
of  a  thii d  morld  war,  added  to  oiur  pres- 
ent natl(  nal  debt,  are  inconceivable.     In 
the  face  of  such  a  program  we  must  de- 
cide th«   all  Important  quaaUoa  which 
Is.  Are  ^ft  able  to  do  all  these  things 
and  stlU  remain  strong  enough  to  stop 
Um  a|»r«d   of   communism,   not   only 
•tawkl  I  at  rtcht  hert  at  home?    This  is 
a  amst.  for  if  we  cannot  keep  strong 
Monomliaily  and  militarily  here,  all  is 
kMt.    I    igrce   with   our   Speaker   that 
Good  Pr:  day  can  well  be  spent  attending 
church  swvlcw  and  asking  Ood  for  guid- 
aae*  te  1  baa*  critical  times. 


If  we  mean  what  we  say.  as  Mr.  Lipp- 
mann  states  in  the  following  article,  it 
is  high  time  that  Secretary  Marshall  and 
his  advisers  place  our  strengtn  w'lere  it 
will  be  effective.  A  flimsy  and  weak 
foreign  policy  to  date  has  resulted  in 
confusion  and  chaos.  Let  us  not  bite 
off  more  than  we  can  chew,  but  select  the 
most  strategic  points,  do  tt  firmly  and 
with  a  confidence  tha-  will  stop  for  all 
time  this  Russian  bluff.  Handled  prop- 
erly and  with  dignity.  I  believe  it  can 
be  done  without  firing  a  shot.  That  Is 
my  prayer  at  this  Eastertide. 


TOBAT    AMD   T( 

(By  Walter  UppoMBB) 

BZTLOMACT    AND    STaATTQT 

Kven  If  all  the  military  measures  now  pro- 
poaed  were  taJcen  promptly — selective  service. 
universal  mUltary  training,  an  expanaloo  of 
the  Air  Force,  a  revival  of  mUltary  lend-lease 
to  western  Europe,  and  unhesitating  support 
of  the  Italian  Government— the  situation 
would  not  be  In  hand  without  a  revision  and 
reorganisation  of  our  diplomatic  policy. 
Strategical  considerations  are  now  para- 
mount In  the  test  of  power  which  the  Krem- 
lin has  decided  upon,  and  In  the  show-down 
which  Is  coming.  That  means  tbat  we  can 
no  longer  afford  the  policy  of  general  con- 
tainment by  Indirect  pressure  and  incon- 
dualve  subsidies  and  IndecUlve  Intervention 
all  around  the  vast  periphery  from  Germany 
through  the  Middle  last  to  China.  For  we 
can  never  t>e  strong  enough  everywhere  to 
■Mke  such  a  policy  succeaaful. 

At  the  zenith  of  our  military  power  In  the 
Saeond  World  War.  and  when  we  had  power- 
ful allies.  It  waa  nsessaary  to  make  strategi- 
cal choices  as  to  where  otir  military  effort 
ahould  be  concentrated.  Today  It  Is  even 
Btort  esaentlal  that  we  choose  the  positions 
which  can  be  secured,  and  our  power  com- 
mitted and  Inveeted.  with  the  greatest  econ- 
wy  «  fCff  and  with  the  beat  prospect  of 
eHTtlBg  tbe  greatest  pressure  on  the  Soviet 
Union  Itself. 

Our  diplomatic  strategy  has  to  be  ntted 
to  the  fact  that  we  must  cross  the  oceans 
before  we  can  exert  military  prcacure:  to  the 
fact  that  we  can  never  hope  to  equal  the 
military  manpower  of  the  Communlata  eoaU« 
tlon:  to  the  fact  that  our  military  supartortty 
ia  In  extremely  complicated  and  cumbersome 
engines  of  war:  to  our  command  of  the  sea; 
and  to  the  political  realities— which  are  that 
In  the  whole  periphery  In  Burope  and  Asia 
we  are  confronted  almost  everywhere  with 
unoartalnty  and  bad  risks. 

we  cannot  know  how  much  the  western 
Oarmane  can  be  relied  upon  should  Rusala 
otfer  Germany  the  prices  and  Inducements 
that  Rusala  alone  can  offer  Germany.  We 
may  know  what  Chiang  Kal-ahek  wooltf  Uka 
to  do;  we  cannot  count  securely  on  w|Mi  IM 
will  be  abia  to  do.  We  cannot  have  any  firm 
coaMaaea  as  to  whether  the  Arab  League 
wotild  lold  together,  or  wh»t  the  sutes  that 
belong  to  It  would  do.  if  ihev  were  put  to 
the  test,  and  had  to  deal  with  Stalin  and 
Molotov  rather  than  with  the  Brltlah  Foreign 
OOoe  and  Mi.  Bevin. 

Therefore,  though  the  poaltkma  In  waatem 
Burope  were  consolidated,  the  great  periphery 
would  still  be  soft  and  dangerous.  Our 
preeent  policy  m  this  periphery  Is  no  more 
than  a  haphaaard  series  of  entanglements 
and  ImproTtaatlons.  enterad  into  wlttoovt  a 
atmtagkal  plan  as  a  raaalt  of  eoBflletti^ 
within  the  SUte  Department  and 
and  upon  them.  It  u  time  that 
MarabaU  took  the  view  that  di- 
■ttfw  aatrttag  eondiuona  is  not  a 
matter  at  IntemaUonal  coofweneaa  and  pub- 
lic relations  but  ulttmately  and  eMentlaily 
what  It  was  when,  as  Chief  of  SUIT,  he  played 
a  leading  part  m  the  grand  decMoaa  aa  to 
whaa.  where,  and  how  the  military 


of    the   coalition    would    be    allocated    and 
deployed. 

For  the  conflict  with  the  Soviet  Union  Is 
now  prlmarUy  a  struggle  for  strategical  ad- 
vantage In  anticipation  of  a  military  show- 
down. Whether  the  struggle  will  end  In  war 
may  depend  on  accidents.  Intrigue,  and 
provocation  which  no  one  In  Moacow  or 
Washington  may  t>e  able  to  foresee  or  to  con- 
trol. But  Insfar  as  this  strategical  struggle 
is  still  controllable,  the  outcome  will  surely 
depend  on  whst.  when  the  show-down  comes. 
Is  the  balance  of  power. 

In  reviewing  our  diplomatic  policy  our 
overriding  Interest  Is  to  avoid  exhausting 
entanglements  where  no  Immediate  decision 
can  be  had.  and  to  concentrate  the  greatest 
force  at  thoee  selected  points  which  can  be 
made  secure  and  can  t>e  used. 

It  Is  raaaonable  to  ask  ourselves,  then. 
whether,  all  things  considered.  Japan  ,1s  not 
the  moet  economical,  reliable,  and  advanta- 
gaoua  point  at  which  to  concentrate  In  the 
Far  Baat.  It  Is  evident  that  the  world  con- 
flict cannot  be  decided  In  China;  Ct|lna  Is 
much  too  remote  from  the  vital  centers  of 
Russia  and  of  the  United  Sutes.  Japan  Is 
a  position  from  which  Soviet  Sltwrla,  Man- 
churia. Korea,  and  north  China  can  be  domi- 
nated by  a  relatively  moderate  Investment 
of  strategic  air  power.  Japan  Is.  we  can  as- 
sume, fairly  and  unquestionably  in  our 
hands.  It  would  then  appear  to  be  wise  to 
concentrate  our  effort  there  untU  the  funda- 
mental world  conflict  with  Russia  has  been 
settled. 

Germany,  viewed  as  a  problem  of  global 
strategy,  cannot.  I  submit,  be  treated  as  a 
mUltary  assst.  For  there  U  no  cerUlnty 
whataoarer  tbat  a  reconstructed  western  Ger- 
many would  have  any  Ideological  qualms 
about  making  an  alliance  with  Russia.  The 
precedenu  of  history  and  the  logic  of  the 
present  situation  are  a  warning  that  this  Is 
precisely  what  might  happen.  The  actions 
at  the  Oarman  Communists  and  of  many 
Oarman  natlonaiuu  point  unmistakably 
to  It. 

Therefore,  though  western  Germany  would 
be  integrated  into  the  European  recovery 
program,  both  for  the  sake  of  Germany  and 
of  Burope.  It  should  be  our  settled  policy  to 
be  prepared  for  a  political  turnabout  In  Ger- 
many. It  ahould  be  made  quite  plain  to  the 
Oarman  nation  that  if  once  again  they  make 
a  deal  with  Rusala.  or  even  begin  to  make 
the  flrst  moves  towsrd  such  a  deal,  this  will 
be  an  act  of  aggreaslon  agaliut  the  West 
which  will  be  met  by  summary  action.  For 
though  our  ground  forces  could  not  hold  the 
Red  army  at  the  BIbe.  It  U  quite  within  our 
power  to  make  weetem  Germany  a  military 
wlldemees.  What  has  been  reconstructed 
with  dlfBculty  can  be  destroyed  with  ease. 
The  knowledge  that  this  U  what  we  could  and 
would  do  shouid  suffice  to  offset  the  tempU- 
tlona  which  Russia  can  offer  and  the  pres- 
sure which  she  can  exert. 

In  the  Middle  Bast  our  main  and  Immedi- 
ate eoneeiu  muat  ba  to  make  secure  thoee 
aalaetad  poaltlons  from  which  we  could  not 
be  dlalodged.  where  we  are  not  tMued  upon 
the  shifting  aaDda  of  oriental  courts,  chief- 
tains, and  poUtlelans  These  poaltlons  will 
evidently  be  those  which  are  readUy  accessi- 
ble by  sea.  the  coastal  regions  of  the  Medi- 
terranean and  of  the  Persian  Gulf. 

They  ahould  be  firmly  secured  and  devel- 
oped, no  relUnce  being  placed  for  supplies  or 
mUltary  support  upon  the  tiubulent  Interior 
of  the  Middle  Bast  which  Li  beyond  the  Un- 
aMdlate  reach  of  any  mUltary  preasure  we 
f^  wrt  except  by  long-range  aUateglc 
bombardment.  Concentratloo  at  aclectad 
points  should  enable  ua  to  hold  the  strategic 
approachee  to  southern  and  central  Ruaala 
and  to  deny  to  RuMa  aay  proDtabta  csploiu- 

ttoB  of  the  otl  or  tBe  potttlea  or  the  (eograbby 
of  the  Middle  But  •-«»— f  / 

All  this  wotild  be  a  stern  policy,  to  ba 
underUken  only  if  we  really  mean  what  we 
aay.  that  the  altuatkm  la  in  fact  so  serious 
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that  It  cannot  be  dabbled  with  safely  any 
l(Higer.  The  altuatlon  Is  unmistakably  aa 
aerlous  as  ttut.  The  stakes  of  the  game  are 
eoormous,  and  It  cannot  be  played  succeas- 
fuDy  at  this  late  stage  without  riaklng 
decisions  of  the  highest  consequences  and  at 
great  risk.  e 


Eoropc  ai  Seen  by  Hon.  Charles  A. 
WolvertoB,  of  New  Jersey 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  A.  WOLVERTON 

or  NTW  JKXSZT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  March  24,  1948 

Mr.  WOLVERTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  it 
was  my  privilege  to  be  a  member  of  the 
House  Select  Committee  on  Foreign  Aid, 
known  as  the  Herter  committee,  that 
visited  Europe  during  the  summer  and 
early  fall  of  1947.  The  committee  made 
a  careful  study  of  the  needs  of  western 
Europe  to  determine  what  aid  should  be 
given  under  the  Marshall  plan. 

After  a  6  weeks'  tour  of  western  Eu- 
rope I  returned  to  the  United  States  with 
certain  definite  Impressions  and  conclu- 
sions. These  were  given  publicity  by 
the  Courier-Post  newspapers  of  Camden, 
N.  J.  Under  the  unanimous  consent 
granted  by  the  House.  I  am  setting  forth 
these  news  articles  as  a  part  of  these 
remarks  In  the  hope  that  they  may  be 
of  some  aid  in  assisting  those  of  my 
colleagues  who  have  not  had  the  priv- 
ilege of  visiting  these  countries  in  un- 
derstanding the  existing  conditions. 

These  articles  do  not  touch  details  of 
the  kind  and  quantity  of  materials  so 
necessary  for  recovery  in  these  countries. 
Such  matters  and  the  more  intimate  de- 
tails have  been  left  for  treatment  by  the 
several  reports  of  the  committee  which 
have  been  prepared  after  the  most  care- 
ful consideration  of  the  committee  and 
its  dl.stinguished  staff  of  assistants.  The 
attention  of  the  House  Is  directed  to  these 
reports.  The  basic  material  contained 
in  the  reports  has  been  gathered  from 
every  possible  source  of  a  dependable 
character  and  may  be  relied  upon  to  the 
fullest  extent. 

The  following  articles  while  not  deal- 
ing with  the  quantities  and  kind  of  ma- 
terial necessary  for  the  rehabilitation  of 
the  distressed  countries  of  Europe,  yet, 
they  do  set  forth  basic  conditions  exist- 
ing in  those  countries  that  must  be  taken 
Into  consideration  in  formulating  any 
plan  of  recovery  for  Europe: 
ExmoFi  aa  Seen  bt  Wolverton — PotnuNc  or 

UmTEB  Oraraa  Wealth  Cannot  Solve  All 

PeoBLSita  or  WAi-ToaN  Nations 

(Eorroa'a  Note  — Thla  is  the  first  of  a  series 
of  Interviews  with  Congressman  Wolvekton. 
Toinorrow  he  will  discuss  the  conditions  be 
found  in  Prance.  1 

Merely  flying  Europe's  empty  stomBch  Is 
not  going  to  solve  the  problems  now  racking 
the  Old  World. 

That  Is  the  reaction  of  Congressman 
CHAaixa  A.  Woltsxtom.  back  in  Camden  today 
after  a  6-week  tour  of  war-stricken  Europe. 

WOLTiaTcN  was  a  member  of  a  special  con- 
graaatonal  committee  on  Foreign  aid.  ap- 
pctated  to  make  a  study  of  the  needs  of  ^cat- 


ern  Burope  to  determine  what  aid  should  be 
given  under  the  Marshall  plan. 

"The  world,  frankly,  Is  in  a  mess."  said 
the  Camden  Congressman  today.  "Make  no 
mistake  at>out  that." 

"I  confeaa  dismay  aa  I  look  back  over  the 
uncertainty  and  the  threatening  conditions 
I  have  witnessed. 

"People  everywhere  lock  to  the  United 
States  for  help.  As  someone  has  said,  the 
whole  world  Is  holding  out  lU  palms  for  us 
to  mi. 

"Of  course  we  cannot  feed  the  whole  world, 
nor  can  we  save  the  whole  world,  nor  can  we 
by  all  the  effort  that  we  might  make,  greatly 
change  conditions  throughout  the  world. 

"Furthermore,  in  every  land  the  people 
themselves  must  solve  many  of  their  prob- 
lems. We  can  give  them  help  In  many  ways. 
We  can  set  an  example  for  them.  We  can 
encourage  them. 

"But  we  must  not  think  that  ail  their  prob- 
lems can  be  cured  by  simply  pouring  billions 
Into  the  countries  that  seek  our  aid.  Such 
widespread,  extensive  giving — as  has  been 
suggested  by  some — will  only  tend  to  weaken 
America  without  permanently  benefiting 
thobe  who  need  our  help. 

"The  whole  matter  requires  careful  thought 
and  consideration." 

STX7DT   IN  SEPTEMBSB 

"It  was  a  rare  prlvUege  to  be  a  member 
of  the  select  congressional  committee  on  for- 
eign aid.  The  Committee  of  Eighteen  with  its 
staff  of  technicians  left  New  York  Augtut 
27  and  returned  October  9. 

"The  committee  was  appointed  by  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  in  accordance  with  a 
resolution  passed  by  the  Hoiise  for  the  pur- 
pose of  making  a  detaUed  study  of  the  needs 
of  England  and  the  countries  of  western 
Europe,  with  particular  reference  to  food  and 
raw  materials  with  which  to  reestablish  Its 
Industries,  and,  thereby  speed  return  to  nor- 
mal conditions  so  that  world  trade  might  be 
revived. 

'"The  trip  to  Southampton  on  the  Queen 
Mary  was  utUlzed  to  carry  on  conferences 
and  studies  of  the  problems  with  which  we 
would  be  confronted  in  the  several  countries. 
The  countries  which  were  the  basis  of  our 
studies  consisted  of  England,  France.  Ger- 
many, Belgium,  Holland.  Luxemburg,  Switz- 
erland, Austria,  Norway,  Sweden.  Denmark, 
Finland,  Czechoslovakia,  Italy,  Trieste, 
Greece,  and  Turkey. 

"To  facilitate  the  work  of  the  committee 
and  make  a  more  detailed  study  than  would 
otherwise  have  been  possible,  the  committee 
was  divided  into  groups  and  each  was  spe- 
cially assigned  to  different  groups  of 
countries. 

"Thus,  one  group  was  assigned  to  England, 
another  to  Germany,  Austria,  and  Czecho- 
slovakia, a  third  to  France.  Belgium,  Holland, 
LuxembMrg,  and  Switzerland. 

"I  was  chairman  of  this  latter  group  which 
was  composed  of  four  members.  A  fourth 
group  was  assigned  to  Italy,  Trieste,  Greece, 
and  Turkey,  and,  to  these  several  committees 
was  added  a  fifth  to  make  a  close  study  of 
Lgrlcultural  conditions  in  each  of  the 
countries. 

"In  each  of  the  countries  we  met  and  held 
conferences  with  the  heads  of  government, 
statesmen,  ambassadors,  ministers,  and  lead- 
ing men  of  the  various  countries.  These  In- 
cluded businessmen,  bankers,  manufacturers, 
labor  leaders,  representatives  of  shipping, 
transport,  and  agriculture. 

"And,  in  an  effort,  to  obtain  a  complete 
picture  we  visited  the  working  people,  the 
farmers  and  the  average  citizen  in  their 
homes  to  observe  not  only  living  conditions, 
but,  to  get  an  understanding  of  their  view- 
point. 

"In  addition  to  these  contacts  we  also 
conferred  with  the  political  leaders  in  all  the 
several  parties  to  learn  something  of  their 
plans  and  party  programs. 


•ThCTefore.  although  the  visit  to  these 
countries  was  relatively  short.  6  weeks,  yet, 
we  think  that  we  were  able  to  get  an  over-all 
picture  that  will  be  helpful  to  the  Congress 
when  It  considers  the  question  of  emergency 
foreign  aid  and  what,  if  anything,  should  be 
done  imder  the  so-called  MarshaU  plan. 

"During  our  visit  to  Europe  the  committee 
also  has  had  a  staff  working  In  this  country 
on  a  careful  study  of  what  our  national  re- 
sources are  at  this  time,  and,  what,  if  any, 
surpluses  exist,  so  that  we  may  be  better  able 
to  determine  what  help  may  be  given  abroad 
without  injuring  our  own  American  economy. 

"For  after  all  there  la  a  limit  to  what 
America  can  do  In  relieving  the  conditions  of 
need  that  exist  not  only  In  western  Europe, 
but,  also  throaghout  the  world." 

EusoPE  AS  Seen  bt  Wolverton — Stabilitt  or 
Continent  Rests  Upon  Economy  or  a  Con- 
fused Fbance 

(Editor's  Note. — This  is  the  second  of  a 
series  of  Interviews  with  Congreasman  Wol- 
VEBToir,  Just  back  from  Burop^.  Tomorrow  he 
will  tell  of  England's  resolute  battle  to  re- 
main solvent.) 

Upon  the  economy  of  Prance  rests  the  sta- 
bility of  the  whole  of  Western  Europe. 

That  is  the  most  pertinent  Impression  of 
the  confused  conditions  on  the  continent 
brought  home  by  Congressman  Charles  A. 
Wolverton  from  a  6-week  tour  of  Europe 
with  a  special  congressional  committee. 

The  committee  was  appointed  by  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  to  study  the  needs  of 
western  Europe  in  order  to  gage  what  aid  the 
United  States  shall  give  under  the  MarshaU 
plan. 

"France  is  the  pivotal  state."  declared  Wol- 
verton today.  "The  conditions  there  are  re- 
flected in  all  of  the  surrounding  countries, 
and  how  France  goes,  so  will  go  the  rest, 
especially  Italy." 

rxzNcu  thscng  cafes 

"And  France  is  in  a  state  of  confused 
uncertainty. 

"It  looks  to  the  United  States  for  limitless 
help,  without  seeming  to  be  too  anxious  to 
help  herself. 

"On  the  surface,  France  seems  to  be  fast 
returning  to  normal.  People  throng  the 
places  of  amusement  and  the  cafes.  They 
seem  well  dressed  and  not  starving. 

"But  underneath  there  is  a  tense  spirit  of 
doubt  and  uncertainty.  The  whole  economic 
set-up  has  been  slow  to  start  recovering. 

"Farmers  have  planted  25  percent  less  grain 
than  normal  because  they  consider  the  price 
the  Government  has  set  Is  Inadequate. 

"Economic  recovery  has  been  hampered  by 
lack  of  fuel  and  raw  materials.  And  France 
is  nmnlng  out  of  American  dollars  with 
which  to  buy  them." 

UTJST  balance  BtnXiET 

•The  greatest  need  In  France  Is  for  do- 
mestic remedies,  which  we  cannot  help  attain. 

"Prance  needs  to  balance  Its  budget.  It 
must  apply  the  brakes  to  the  inflation  of  the 
franc.  And  It  should  cut  deeply  into  the 
topheavy   staffs   of  Government   employees! 

"There  seems  to  be  no  Incentive  for  the 
average  man  to  save.  Always  in  the  past, 
the  Frenchman  has  been  noted  for  being 
thrifty.  He  always  put  something  in  the 
sock. 

"Today,  with  the  franc  so  unstable,  the 
Frenchman  spends  his  money  as  fast  as  he 
makes  It.  Farmers,  however,  are  putting 
their  money  in  cattle,  and  this  has  added 
to  the  need  for  more  grain,  with  the  smaller 
planting  already  contribtrting  to  the  grain 
shortage. 

"One  of  the  chief  reasons  for  the  uncer- 
tain conditions.  In  my  opinion.  Is  that  the 
Government  Is  weak  because  It  is  a  coalition 
government. 
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^n  b«  »  more  (air  aprvad  of  tb«  bur- 
The  tarmcra  and  profeaalonal  paopla 
art  glvpn  prefercnc«a  wblcb  should  be  abol- 
lalMd 

AWAKS  or  TSM9ION 

WoL  'omm  aald  he  beard  leaa  t&lk  of  a 
third  vorld  war  ts  Parla  than  he  doea  Jn 
Waablitgton. 

"But  France  la  very  a«w«  of  the  growing 
re:  ices   between  the  United  States  and 
RttMla      And  In  the  event  of  trouble,  they 
see   th  >mselTes  caught   In   the   middle."  be 
kid 

"Th^  aTcrage  Frenchman  seems  to  feel  that 
*MI]nb  ng  la  apt  to  happen'  and  the  dtssatls- 
and  uncertainty  which  prevail  in 
are  the  very  things  on  which  com- 
feeds. 
Coi^rauntsts  control  the  labor  unions  and 
have  1 1)«  largest  representation  in  the  na- 
ttooal  aaaembiy.  tbojgb  that  body  Is  so  di- 
vided I  monf  several  parties,  none  has  a  clear 
ccmmi  nd 
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declared  the  United  States  will 

help  Europe.     But   Just  how  much 

1  be  recommended  by  the  committee 

elhlch  he  studied  European  needs.  Wol- 
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committee  is  now  studying  all  the 
cua  rep<»ta  we  received  abroad,  and 
t  November  6  to  draw  up  recom- 
lons."  he  explained.  "We  agreed 
ourselves  not  to  talk  about  aid  in 
amounts  before  then  " 

BNTHTTSIAaTIC  ABOUT  PABLXT 


enthusiastic    about    the 

ne  bjtthe  ifl-natlon  conference  which 

Paris  to  determine  what  they  could  do 

themselves  before  asking  the  United 

for  aid  under  the  Marshall  plan. 

think  this  conference  was  one  of  the 

Important     events     since     the     war.  " 

declared.  "For  the  first  time  these 

European   nations  were  attempting 

and  solve  their  economic  problems 

It  laid  the  foundation  for  solving 

of  Europe  ' 

said  the  subcommittee  which 

and  which  was  assigned  to  study 

:t|ons  In  France.  Belgium.  Holland,  and 

was  fortunate  In  being  In  Paris 

^he  10-natlon  conference  was  In  aes- 


Congreaamen.  he  said,  thus  were  able 
with  the  heeda  of  the  various  govern - 
concerned  with  Europe  s  plight  and 

American  experts  who  attended. 

brought  back  two  trunks  packed  with 

which  we  will  present  to  Congress." 

reported,     "and     I     think     our 

e  in  Paris  also  helped  give  the  dele- 

I  tiere  an  opportunity  to  get  something 
aore  practical  side  of  the  problem  from 
nt  of  view  of  how  Congress  would  re- 
:helr  requests." 
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Ktntop^  AS  Sexh  bt  woLwmaeai — camdkn 
■MBMAN   LAtros  BarrAiN   roa  Eiroarrs 

To  Sbtvi  Own  Psoblxius 

(Kni  oa's  NoTX. — This  is  the  third  of  a  series 
of  Inte -views  with  Congressman  Wolvxbtow. 
Just  n  turned  from  Europe.  Tomorrow  he 
WiU  tail  of  conditions  in  Germany.) 

"Of  til  the  countries  In  war-torn  Europe 
which  leek  aid  from  America,  England  Is  do- 
ing thi  most  to  help  itself.  In  the  spirit  of 
the  Marshall  plan." 

That    evaltiatlon     on    hands    across    the 

ocean.  Importuning  hands  across  the  ocean. 

by  Oonfffaaaman  Chaxlxs  A.  Wol- 

freahly  rattraed  from  a  8-week  tour 


of  Bur>pe 

The  Camden  Congrasaman  was  chairman 
of  a  s  ibcommlttee  of  the  special  congres- 
atonal  oommlttee  of  18.  appointed  to  gaga 
on  tha  aeane.  Europe's  abUtty  to  help  itaalf. 
before  '\irthcr  United  States  aid  is  extended. 


"In  considering  what.  If  any.  further  aid 
should  be  extended  to  the  countries  of  the 
world,  to  meet  the  preaent  food  crisis  or. 
to  supplement  the  underlying  purpose  of  the 
Marshall  plan.  It  is  not  only  Important,  but 
extremely  necesaary  to  give  serloua  and  care- 
ful consideration  to  the  needs  of  England." 
sa!d  WoLvxxToN. 

HOLpa  muTiGic  poarnoi* 

"England  occupies  a  world  position  of  such 
strategic  Importance  that  no  plan  can  prove 
worth  while  in  the  final  analysis  that  doea 
not  give  consideration  to  the  situation  In 
which  England  Is  now  Involved.  It  has  wide- 
spread domain,  with  eokmlea  throu^out 
the  world.  It  has  a  foreign  trade  with  all 
nations. 

"This,  together  with  the  fact  that  it  has 
a  financial  statua  as  a  world  power,  creates  a 
situation  that  Involves  so  many  countries, 
even  beyond  Its  own  dominion,  that  It  Is  Im- 
possible to  Ignore  Its  relationship  to  a  re- 
vival of  world  trade  or  settlement  of  the 
many  problems  growing  out  of  World  Wsr  II. 

"There  Is  no  doubt  that  England  today  Is 
facing  a  crisis.  The  Labor  government,  un- 
der Prime  Minister  Attlee.  Is  struggling  hard 
to  meet   the  challenge. 

"Unfortunately.  It  has  not  recognized,  or 
acted  as  promptly  as  It  should,  in  meeting 
and  handling  the  growing  problems.  The 
result  is  that  an  austere  program  has  now 
become  necessary. 

"And.  let  there  be  no  doubt  In  the  mind 
of  anyone  that  It  Is  really  austere.  The  con- 
trols on  food,  clothing,  fuel,  snd  other  neces- 
sities of  life  are  even  more  strict  than  during 
the  war. 

"The  sacrifices  that  restilt  from  such  a 
program  fall  hardest  upon  the  working  class 
There  Is  naturally  much  grumbling  upon 
the  pan  of  the  workers,  especially  because 
of  the  fact  that  they  elected  the  Labor  gov- 
ernment to  power  and  did  so  on  the  slo- 
gan. 'Vote  Labor — get  what  you  want.' 

"However,  notwithstanding  the  disap- 
pointment that  has  conie  as  a  result  of  more 
severe  controls  Instead  of  lesser  controls, 
they  are  taking  their  medicine  like  soldiers 
Their  willingness  to  accept  additional  sac- 
rifices Is  amazing  and  certainly  to  their 
credit." 

DiaaATtSFACTTON  GROWINO 

"How  long  this  attitude  upon  the  part  of 
the  people  will  continue  remains  to  be  seen. 
There  is  evidence  of  a  growing  dissatisfac- 
tion with  the  present  government.  People 
are  beginning  to  feel  that  It  Is  inefficient, 
although  acknowledging  Its  good  Intent. 

"Its  program  of  nationalization  of  Indus- 
tries was  a  most  pretentious  one.  Already 
the  banks,  railroads,  and  coal  mines  have 
been  nationalized.  The  Iron  and  steel  in- 
dustry was  to  be  next  In  the  fulfillment  of 
the  party  program.  However.  It  would  now 
seem  that  the  program  for  further  nation- 
alization of  Industries  will  be  held  up.  This 
creates  an  issue  between  the  right  and  left 
wings  of  the  Labor  Party.  The  latter  Is 
pressing  for  further  nationalization. 

"It  would  seem  that  Labor  F^aty  leaders 
are  cognizant  of  some  Justification  of  the 
charge  of  inefficiency  that  is  being  increas- 
ingly leveled  at  them,  as  they  have  made, 
during  the  last  2  weeks,  many  radical  changes 
In  Important  ministerial  f>08ts.  The  most 
Important  was  to  make  Sir  Stafford  Cripps 
head  of  several  departments,  as  a  national 
economic  administrator,  to  increase  produc- 
tion in  all  lines  of  activity. 

"If  he  does  not  succeed  then  there  is  no 
one  in  the  Labor  government  who  could  ac- 
complish it.  He  is  undoubtedly  the  smart- 
est and  best  equipped  minister  in  the  pres- 
ent Cabinet." 

The  average  Britisher  is  taking  this  new 
program  of  austerity  with  all  the  courage 
he  exhibited  at  the  time  of  Dunkirk,  the 
reports. 


"The  Engllahman  la  showing  the  marvel- 
ous bulldof  tenacity  for  which  he  Is  fa- 
mous. Unlike  other  countries  of  Europe, 
where  they  seem  to  take  limitless  help  from 
us  for  granted,  the  British  are  straining 
every  fiber  to  keep  solvent. 

"Th^'re  a  proud  people.  It  bpthers  them 
to  realise  that  once  dominant  in  foreign 
trade,  and  the  money  center  of  the  world, 
they  are  now  in  the  role  of  suppliant. 

"But  they  are  determined  to  muddle 
through,  with  or  without  aid  from  us.  Their 
national  slogan  now  is  work  and  dispel  want." 

NXXD    MOaX    PaODUCTION 

"Britain  can  only  come  through  by  in- 
creased production,  which  she  can  sell 
abroad.  She  Is  dependent  upon  this  foreign 
trade  for  money  to  go  into  the  world's  mar- 
kets to  buy  the  very  food  she  must  have  to 
exist 

"Eni^Iand  has  never  raised  enotigh  food 
to  feed  herself. 

"The  question  now  facing  Congress,  and 
It's  the  most  Important  question  since  the 
war.  is  how  far  can  we  go  In  helping  England 
and  the  rest  of  the  world,  without  Jeopardix- 
Ing  our  own  economy? 

"And  Just  how  much.  If  any,  help  we  must 
give  to  prevent  the  collapse  of  democracy 
where  It  still  exists  in  Europe. 

"There  is  no  question  that  our  own  pres- 
ent high  prices  have  been  affected  by  all 
the  food  we  have  been  pouring  into  Europe. 
"What  Congress  must  decide  Is  how  far 
we  can  continue  to  go,  how  much  more  we 
can  add  to  the  $20,000,000,000  we've  al- 
ready given,  before  it  wrecks  our  economic 
sublllty, 

"We  can't  go  on  indefinitely  financing  tlie 
whole  world  without  grave  detriment  to  our 
own  financial  life. 

"England  realizes  this  more  clearly  than 
any  other  foreign  nation.  Of  them  all  slie 
has  the  most  realistic  viewpoint  on  American 
aid  and  ts  not  letting  up  for  an  instant 
the  battle  to  keep  her  own  head  above  water." 

HOME  CONStTMmON   CtTT 

"To  increase  her  production,  and  to  pour 
all  her  goods  Into  the  export  trade  in  an 
effort  to  build  up  her  dollar  exchange  has 
meant  cutting  home  consumption  to  the 
barest  essentials. 

"As  I  said,  rationing  Is  stricter  there  now 
than  during  the  war.  People  are  wearing 
clothes  that  are  years  old.  and  this  is  true 
of  people  of  every  class. 

"It  is  most  Impressive  how  universally  the 
restrictions  and  the  rationing  are  obeyed. 
They  may  gripe  and  be  grim  about  their 
frayed  cuffs,  and  the  lack  of  meat  and  butter 
on  the  table,  but  every  class  Is  adhering  to 
the  restrictions,  with  little  of  the  black  mar- 
ket evasions  noticeable  elsewhere. 

"Britain  Is  putting  up  a  brave  fight.  She 
deserves  to  win  it." 

Enaopi  AS  Sein  bt  Wolvzxton— What  Shall 
Bx  DowE  WrtH  Gekmant  Is  Biccest  Pbob- 
Lzu  Facing  Ei'iope 

(EorroB's  Note. — This  is  the  fourth  of  a 
serl«s  of  interviews  with  Congressman  Wol- 
VEETON.  The  concluding  article  will  appear 
Monday.) 

The  most  troublesome  question  awaiting 
decision  today  In  Europe  Is  "What  shall  be 
done  with  Oernwny?" 

So  believes  Congressman  Chables  A.  Wol- 
vxxTON,  after  a  summer  in  kurope  investi- 
gating conditions  with  a  congressional  com- 
mittee appointed  to  determine  how  far- 
reaching  the  American  progrfin  of  aid  shall 
be. 

"Upon  the  proper  solution  of  this  ques- 
tion." said  WoLVEXTON,  "depends  the  future 
welfare  not  only  of  the  German  people  but, 
in  large  measure,  the  people  of  western  and 
central  Europe." 


TKAOX  6KXATLT  AITECTZS 

"The  economic  Importance  of  Germany  was 
never  more  generally  recognized  than  today 
as  the  coimtrles  of  Europe  struggle  to  regain 
their  former  economic  and  financial  stability, 

"In  normal  peacetimes  the  economic  wel- 
fare of  all  of  Europe  is  so  Intimately  con- 
nected with  the  Indtistrial  production,  nor- 
mally carried  on  in  Germany,  that  to  be 
denied  its  advantages  at  this  time  sorely 
cripples  economic  recovery  in  all  European 
countries.  The  dependence  of  these  coun- 
tries upon  Germany  was  never  more  for- 
cibly recoRnl^ed  than  nt  the  present  time 
laben  trade  with  Germany  cannot  be  carried 
cn  under  existing  conditions. 

"It  was  a  great  mistake  to  ever  assume  that 
Germany  could  or  should  be  reduced  to  a 
pastoral  country. 

"A  desire  for  punishment  was  the  basis  of 
this  suggested  policy.  Of  course,  the  desire 
to  punish  was  natural  when  consideration 
Is  given  to  the  ravages  of  war  as  conducted  by 
the  Nazis,  but.  Justifiable  though  it  may 
•eem.  already  sufficient  experience  has  been 
gained,  in  the  effort  to  carry  out  this  policy, 
to  demonstrate  that  it  cannot  be  done  with- 
out seriously  interferini?  with  the  recovery 
in  all  the  other  countries  of  Europe." 

rEABFTTL    OF    VUTUKE 

"In  addition  to  the  desire  to  mete  out 
punishment  was  an  additional  reason,  name- 
ly, fear  that  an  Industrialized  Germany  would 
become  a  menace  to  the  future  peace  and 
security  of  surrounding  nations.  While  this 
was  a  particularly  potent  reason  that  actu- 
ated many  in  their  insistence  that  Germany 
be  reduced  to  a  pastoral  state,  particularly 
France,  yet,  that  feeling  of  fear  is  rapidly  dis- 
appearing. 

.  "It  la  now  being  recognized  that  Allied 
controls  over  raw  materials  and  the  types  of 
Industry  to  be  carried  on  can  create  all  the 
security  that  is  necessary  to  prevent  Germany 
ever  again  becoming  a  military  menace. 

"Furthermore,  there  is  a  very  practical 
situation  that  must  be  considered,  namely, 
that  unless  Germany  is  permitted  to  manu- 
facture the  products  that  in  the  past  have 
formed  the  basis  of  Its  foreign  trade,  it  will 
not  be  able  tc  buy  the  food  and  other  neces- 
sities of  life  It  must  have,  and,  which  In  the 
past  have  l)een  procured  in  large  measure 
from  other  countries. 

"Thus,  without  money  to  pay  for  Its  pur- 
chases It  would  continue  to  be  dependent 
upon  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  to 
supply  the  necessities  of  life.  This  would 
continue  to  be  a  drain  upon  our  taxpayers. 
The  burden  would  be  not  only  continuous, 
but,  even  greater,  as  Great  Britain  finds  it 
necessary  to  relinquish  Its  assistance  owing 
to  Its  financial  Inability  to  carry  on. 

"Therefore,  unless  the  American  people  are 
willing  to  accept  the  continuing  responsi- 
bility of  feeding  Germany,  or  at  least,  that 
portion  which  comes  within  its  zone  of  au- 
thority, there  must  be  a  change  In  the  present 
policy  so  as  to  permit  a  larger  industrializa- 
tion of  Germany." 

DIVISION  OP  AtrrHORITT 

"Unfortunately,  the  division  of  authority 
between  United  States,  Great  Britain,  France, 
and  Russia,  whereby  each  has  Its  own  zone 
of  control,  has  created  many  problems  that 
have  added  to  the  difficulties  of  proper  ad- 
*;*  ministration. 

"In  this  division  of  territory  between  the 
four  nations  the  Russians  have  been  given 
the  eastern  portion  of  Germany  which  has 
heretofore  been  the  bread  and  food  produc- 
ing section  together  with  some  Industrial  and 
manufacturing  centers,  the  British  received 
the  northern  or  maritime  portion  together 
with  the  coal  mines  of  the  Ruhr  Valley  and 
some  industrial  sections,  the  French,  the 
Saar  Basin,  with  its  coal  deposits  and  in- 
dustries. 

"The  United  States,  as  expressed  by  some, 
has  received  the  scenery." 


"It  has  proven  difficult  to  get  unity  of 
action  through  a  control  centered  in  fovir 
natlona,"  said  Congressman  Wolvxrton, 
"The  United  SUtes  and  Great  Britain  have 
been  cooperative  in  their  respective  zones 
and  these  are  controlled  on  a  more  or  less 
bizonal  basis.  The  French  have  not  been  as 
cooperative  as  they  should  have  been.  The 
Russians  have  been  even  more  difficult  to 
get  along  with. 

'Tt  is  very  unfortunate  that  there  was  not 
a  centralised  control  in  Germany  such  as 
General  MacArthur  has  exercised  in  Jap>an. 
If  such  had  been  the  case  German  problems 
could  have  been  more  easily  solved  to  the 
betterment  of  all  concerned,  and  similar 
progress  made,  as  in  Japan  under  General 
MacArthur. 

"The  German  people  are  anxious  and  will- 
ing to  work.  The  leaders  in  the  Nazi  move- 
ment have  been  quite  generally  disposed  of 
either  by  death  or  long  terms  of  imprison- 
ment. The  rank  and  file  of  the  Nazi  party 
have  been  less  severely  dealt  with.  Each  has 
been  punished  according  to  the  importance 
of  the  part  he  played  in  the  Nazi  party. 

"Great  progress  has  been  made  In  the 
United  States  zone  in  establishing  govern- 
ments, based  on  democratic  principles  in  the 
several  states  coming  within  Its  territorial 
zone.  In  all  of  these  states  the  government 
Is  carried  on  by  Germans  who  were  not 
identified  with  the  Nazi  party.  Of  course,  the 
United  States  military  authorities  continue 
to  have  oversight  or  control  to  insure  ful- 
fillment of  military   requirements." 

FOOD    srrtJATION    SERIOUS 

"The  food  situation  in  Germany  is  serious. 
Germany  never  did,  even  in  normal  times, 
produce  all  the  food  its  people  consumed. 
Today,  the  situation  Is  more  serious  because 
of  Russia  having  control  of  the  food-produc- 
ing section  of  Germany,  and  being  unwill- 
ing to  share  its  responsibility  In  feeding  the 
Germans  and  other  displaced  persons  who 
have  found  their  way  into  the  United  States 
and  British  zones. 

"In  addition  to  this  is  the  further  handi- 
cap that  the  crops  that  can  be  utilized  in 
these  two  zones  were  greatly  curtailed  as  a 
result  of  the  freeze  last  winter  that  destroyed 
to  a  large  extent  the  winter  wheat. 

"Also  the  droughts  the  past  summer  were 
the  most  extensive  and  severe  in  many  years. 
In  one  instance  it  was  said  the  conditions 
were  worse  than  in  any  year  since  1833. 

"The  food  problem  so  far  as  the  United 
States  is  concerned  is  extremely  difficult.  It 
seems  as  if  every  displaced  person  from  all 
parts  of  Europe  seeks  the  care  and  protection 
of  the  United  States.  The  result  has  been 
tremendous  increase  in  the  population  with- 
in the  American  zone.  All  of  this  requires 
more  and  more  food  to  be  supplied  by  tos  to 
them. 

"Tlie  situation  is  so  critical  that  some- 
thing must  be  done  to  remedy  It  or  the  con- 
tinual feeding  of  these  people,  and  fulfilling 
our  many  other  obligations  in  other  coun- 
tries, will  have  a  serious  effect  on  our  own 
American  economy. 

"Today,  America  is  faced  with  one  of  the 
most  serious  situations  that  it  has  been 
called  upon  to  deal  with  since  the  war  ended. 
It  Includes  problems  of  statesmanship,  and 
questions  of  finance  and  a  determination  of 
how  far  our  Nation  can  continue  to  help 
without  seriously  affecting  our  own  Ameri- 
can economy,  and  the  welfare  of  our  people." 

Europe  as  Seen  bt  Wolverton — Scandinavia 
Is  LcNE  Bright  Spot  in  Shadows  or  Dark 
Continent 

(Editor's  Note. — This  is  the  fifth  and  final 
article  in  a  series  of  Interviews  with  Con- 
gre.=;sman  Wolvexion  on  the  European  situ- 
ation as  it  pertains  to  American  aid.) 

The  popular  picture  of  Europe  today  la  a 
gaimt,  brdraggled  wench  in  a  ragged  cloth 

tack,  be: jjing  hungrily  for  succor. 


There  are  moments,  however,  when  she 
appears  as  a  plump,  pleasant,  normal  person 
?rith  a  cheerful  smile. 

In  a  series  of  four  Interviews,  Congreesman 
Charles  A.  Wolvkhton,  Just  home  from  a  con- 
gressional Investigation  of  food  needs  abroad, 
has  drawn  a  rather  prim  over-all  picture  of 
the  state  of  agriculture  and  industry  in 
western  Europe. 

Today,  reviewing  conditions  in  Scandinavia 
and  the  Low  Countries,  his  tone  is  more 
optimistic. 

not  a  true  picturx 

"In  drawing  a  picture  of  the  conditions  of 
western  Europe  there  is  a  tendency  upon  the 
part  of  some  to  make  it  appear  as  a  place 
of  total  darkness  and  shadows,"  said  Wolvex- 
ton. 

"This  Is  not  a  true  picture.  There  are 
lights  as  well  as  shadows.  In  some  instances 
the  conditions  are  such  as  to  call  for  the  use 
of  bright  colors  rather  than  dark. 

"Too  often  we  measure  all  of  western 
Europe  by  the  conditions  that  prevail  In  eome 
of  the  countries.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
France,  Italy,  and  Greece  are  among  the  dark 
spots.  England  likewise  is  not  without  its 
overshadowing  clouds.  But  all  of  the  Scan- 
dinavian countries,  Including  Norway.  Swe- 
den, Denmark,  and  even  Finland,  are  far  from 
dark  spots  in  the  picture. 

"Belgium  and  Holland,  although  showing 
the  results  of  a  ravaging  and  cruel  war.  are 
far  from  dark  spots.  They  have  problems 
that  to  them  are  serious,  but  they  are  facing 
them  with  the  Indomitable  spirit  that  has 
always  characterized  these  people.  They,  to- 
gether with  the  Scandinavian  countries,  have 
a  spirit  to  overcome  difficulties  that  must  be 
admired." 

A  WILLINGNESS  TO  WORK 

"In  all  of  these  countries  there  is  the  will- 
ingness to  work  and  work  hard.  They  recog- 
nize that  production  is  an  absolute  nece-sslty 
if  they  are  to  solve  their  difficulties,  and  that 
the  will  to  work  and  work  hard  to  what  gives 
production.  Therefore  the  people  of  thesa 
countries  are  working  and  working  hard. 

"Belgium  and  Holland,  wblcb  suffered 
more  than  any  of  the  others,  have  made  a 
remarkable  comeback.  But  they  have  now 
gone  as  far  as  it  seems  pobtiible  without  sc»ne 
outside  aid.  It  is  particularly  noteworthy 
that  these  two  nations  as  well  as  the  Scandi- 
navian countries  do  not  look  for  aid  in  the 
form  of  gifts  but  of  loans  that  can  and  will 
be  repaid. 

"They  all  have  stable  governments  with 
strong  men  at  the  helm.  Their  fiscal  affairs 
are  on  as  a  sound  basis  as  could  be  expected. 
Their  financial  policy  is  one  to  ecourage  con- 
fidence in  their  ultimate  ability  to  weathef 
the  storm.  And  above  all,  they  recognize  the 
necessity  to  work  and  they  are  doing  so. 

"The  countries  of  Luxemburg  and  Switz- 
erland are  the  particularly  bright  spots  in 
this  whole  picture.  They  have  the  strength 
that  comes  from  a  strong  government,  their 
fiscal  aflai.'^  and  financial  policies  are  sound 
and  businesslike,  and  the  people  believe  in 
work  and  do  work.  If  some  of  the  nations 
that  are  not  so  well  off  as  these  two  now  are 
would  follow  their  example,  much  good  would 
result,  and  many  of  the  problems  with  which 
they  are  struggling  would  be  greatly  di- 
minished." 

AS  an  HXlNOMIC  VVTt 

"It  Is  extremely  encouraging  to  note  that 
Belgium,  Holland,  and  Luxemburg  have  ten- 
tatively agreed  upon  a  union  or  trade  ar- 
rangement between  the  three  countries  by 
which  the  economy  of  each  country  is  made 
to  fit  into  the  economy  of  each  of  the  others. 
This  enables  these  three  countries  to  wcwk 
together  as  an  econ<xnlc  unit.  The  advan- 
tages of  such  an  agreement  are  so  apparent 
that  it  is  hoped  that  the  scope  of  the  agree- 
ment win  be  increased  to  Include  other  coun- 
tries of  western  Europe.  If  this  is  the  result. 
It  will  be  of  outstanding  value  in  promoting 
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the  Mrl  jr  rehabUlUtlon  of  the  countries  par- 
tlctpatl  ig  In  such  an  arrangement. 

"It  11  regrettable  that  In  drawing  thia 
picture  of  the  western  and  aouthem  por- 
tion of  Europe  that  the  conditions  are  such 
tn  Italy  and  Greece  as  to  require  them  to  be 
picture  I  with  shadows  and  threatening 
clouds.  Uncertainty  hovers  over  both  of 
them. 

"All  >f  this  arlaca  from  the  Itutablllty  of 
their  gc  vernment.  with  finances  at  a  low  ebb. 
fiscal  FDltdes  that  are  not  sound,  and  no 
4«telU  sign  that  the  government  has  the 
— ppuil   or  the  majority  of  th«  people. 

*Tb«  men  who  are  In  th«  govsnuBcnt  of 
tbM«  t  ro  nations  are  all  aware  of  the  handi- 
caps w  th  which  they  are  confronted,  but 
thtf  aie  striving  with  resolute  eoursge  to 
neet  ai  id  solve  the  problrnu  of  their  respec- 
tive nations  Both  of  these  nations  are  In 
■Md.  rhry  hope  thst  aid  will  comm  to  MClet 
lfe«n  I  I  tbelr  struggle  to  matitUhi  •  4mbo« 
•ratir    orm  ijfjfovwiUDent  " 

v:riTKs  iveni  tum  paosLajMs,  too 
"The  eummiitM.  d  vhlcli  I  am  ehainnAo, 
iMi  Ml  •  ia*i  f  oHWM  to  to  la  Hn»  4i»hm§ 
IIM  «MiH  mm»tm  tf  Mm  l«-MtlM  Miifir* 
twyght  lie  itreottf  la  tmrti  wHU 
iMt4ef  enneMefHten  toy  MMH 
feoif.  JM  gliiHi  IM  lo  »n\n»m  Nt  the  numi 
friitfa^  time  a(  tiM  wNifereuce,  views  with  ri« 
am-     I         Merslisii  mIm  MmI  Iff  I  na  iotfM 

!♦♦•  ir 

MWW  loio  en  MiMi  ih;i  ociieiifi  •iiuifiy  upun 
Mm  United  •tHiee  to  mtff  IM  UtU 

AI   ifpraprkiM  Natl  mi  plM««  we  im 

NPfWW  Hatt»g>  tt  MMiM  ptrHttpettMg  In 
IIM  Mi  fMMM*  iUl»w  thst  the  Untied  ll>a(e« 
iMtfir  iWeme  m  veil  as  ih*y 

"tlM  Idea  wae  loo  prtvalent  aMonf  tome  nl 
IM  a4ttMte  that  Arr«— -  <  is  •  land  nf  niim 
with  ti  ")  Ite  oaparlty  to 

099  lUl    !•  thia  Miiuifciisa  t«  ws'<  "ii 

by  mtmbtrt  of  Mir  MMMItie*  .s 

OMtcd  itatM  hud  the  UrgMt  nttUMMa  tieM 
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fi»MOJOOO  o(  any  nation  tn  iha 
Id,  that  vt  aim  had  the  high  wsrtime 
I  he  tfawandime  eapense  in  raring  tot 
and  their  dependents,  (he 
■rani  4aad  of  our  old  (oiks,  that  the  high 
llvtnt  In  the  United  States  was  in 
large  iheaeure  dua  to  the  great  quantities 
of  (rati  I.  food  prodtiaia.  aeneumer  goods,  fuel 
■ad  ottier  consumer  goods  being  sent  from 
XJt  Itcd  States  to  foreign  nations. 

f  this  was  mentioned,  together  with 
the  fac  ;  that  there  was  a  limit  to  our  nstlonal 
raaourc  »s  and  our  financial  ability. 

'I  ar  I  of  the  opinion  that  the  committee 
perforr  led  a  worth  while  service'  In  spesk- 
tef  fra  ikly  of  our  own  difficulties  and  prob- 
Purthermore.  I  believe  that  some  of 
the  for  ilgu  repreacntatlves  now  have  a  bet- 
ter unc  entandlng  of  how  many  of  our  Amer- 
ican citizens  feel  with  respect  to  the  need 
of  takl  ig  Into  conslderatloii  the  effect  that 
contliuioua  aid  to  foreign  countries  would 
have  U]  son  our  own  economy  and  the  welfare 
)wn  people." 


A   PBOMtsiNo  amr 


ver.  the  18-natlon  conference  was 
the  most  promising  steps  yet  taken 

n  nations  tn  dealing  with  the  sub- 
thelr  needs,  the  extent  of  their  abll- 
meet    their    own    needs,    and    what 

done  by  themselves  without  outside 
the  United  Sutea. 
empbaals  upon  the  thought  that 
stiould    do    something    for    themselves 

each  other  and  not  simply  look  to 

for  aid 

work  of  the  Select  Congreaalonal 
tee  on  Porctgn  Aid  was  not  com- 
by  the  studies  made  by  It  In  the 
countries  I  have  mentloued  in  these 


work  also  requires  a  study  of  our 
raaources;  what.  If  any  sur- 


pluses do  exist:  to  what  extent  further  aid 
ahould,  or.  could,  be  given  without  destroy- 
ing or  seriously  affecting  our  own  stability, 
and  upon  what  terms  any  contemplated  aid 
ahould  t>e  extended,  and  how  It  ahould  be 
aupervised  to  make  certain  that  there  la  no 
waste  snd  that  the  objects  or  purpose  of  the 
aid  are  fully  carried  out. 

"The  final  report  of  the  committee  and 
Its  concliulons,  suggestions,  or  recommen- 
dations Is  to  be  considered  by  the  full  com- 
mittee at  a  series  of  conferences  to  be  held 
In  Washington  commencing  November  6." 

TOO    MUCH    AT   STAKK 

"It  Is  expected  that  the  report  will  be 
completed  In  time  for  Its  use  st  the  Joint 
bearings  of  the  Senate  and  Botise  Poretgn 
Affairs  Committee  to  t>e  held  November  10 
In  Washiniiton. 

"The  members  of  the  committee  sre  fully 
appreciative  of  the  Importance  of  the  work 
aselfned  to  them  by  the  Oonfraea.  The  final 
Mtion  <rf  Oaatfaaa  wtll  ha  haport— »  not  only 
from  the  attndpomt  of  foraign  aatlene  but 
also  rrom  rrur  own  as  well  It  le  a  subject 
that  has  had.  and  muat  eoatlaua  to  bava.  the 
■«•  aofaful  and  i— iaHaMotia  Maiy.  It 
aaaaol  toe  traotad  Hghtty  nor  la  a  atnall 
parUaan  way,    Too  aitMto  la  at  atake  " 

Tha  abova  ward  ptclura  of  Kuropc  la 
Of  thlni«  Mtn  and  btard  a*  a  resiili  of 
traViUnv  hundred*  of  miu<»  ami  taikirtg 
with  poopta  in  (liff'<r«*nt  wnlii«  of  life  It 
01^^..^  .....I.  I,. .., ,.|„  „„^||  i„^nfl, 

Int!  !    fanning   rum* 

munilla*.  Tha  fuiiversationa  wtrt  with 
tliaaa  htatt  In  anvernmant  etretaa,  manu* 


fa' 


nnanriera,  poHU< 


eat  icnui'ii.  BDii  uarwlia  with  workara, 
tabor  laadrra,  farmn*,  and  thn  mora  ob- 
aruro  citl/ena  who  mako  up  tha  rank  and 
Ale  of  every  ruuntry  It  In  praaantad  un« 
prajudlcfld  and  wtih  no  daaira  other 
than  to  corrartly  portray  the  artiiai  ron* 
ditlen*  aa  ihay  lama  to  mn  aticnilon  in 
the  countries  vlilled. 

It  !•  hoprd  that  thott  brtof  and  aketchy 
romarkM  win  iiva  soma  understanding  of 
the  underlying  conditions  and  bn  of  some 
aaalatance  In  arriving  at  a  solution  of 
the  perplexing  problem  of  European  re- 
covery. 


Recofniziiif  the  Great  Architect 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ALBERT  W.  HAWKES 

or  NTW  JxasxT 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  March  24  (legislative  day  of 
Monday.  March  15).  1948 

Mr.  HAWKES.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Rxcord  a  speech  en- 
titled 'Recognizing  the  Great  Architect." 
delivered  by  George  E.  Stringfellow. 
potentate  of  Salaam  Tempi:  at  the 
Master  Mason's  nl^ht  of  the  Paterson 
Link  of  the  Order  of  the  Golden  Chain. 
Thursday.  February  12.  1948. 

The  more  than  5  years  I  have  spent  in 
the  United  States  Senate  convince  me 
that  unless  we.  as  a  people,  redeem  our 
morals,  rebuild  our  character,  and 
recognize  the  Baadates  of  our  God  dif- 
ferently than  we  have  been  and  are 
doing,  we  will  not  have  the  flt>er  and 
the  courage  to  do  the  things  necessary 


to  accomplish  the  preservation  of  indi- 
vidual freedom  in  its  true  sense. 

Words  in  this  life  mean  little  unless 
they  are  followed  through  by  acts  that 
are  in  keeping  with  the  meaning  of  the 
words. 

I  am  sure  all  who  have  an  opportunity 
to  read  this  speech  will  be  benefited  by  it. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  t>e  printed  tn  the  Rccoao, 
as  follows: 

ttCOCNUINO    THE    CSEAT    ASCMITECT 

There  Is  a  gloomy  outlook  In  the  world 
today.  Defeatism,  lack  of  hope  and  faith 
has  made  Its  niark  upon  many  of  our  fellow- 
men.  World  strife  has  caused  many  to  lose 
hope  for  future  happtnese  and  peace. 

One  of  our  contemporary  phlloeophers  re- 
cently dTlared  that  the  break  up  of  the 
Roman  Empire  was  an  historical  incident 
of  artaet  importsnce  aoaipared  to  what  Is 
happaatHf  in  the  world  today.  'We  are 
witnessing  the  liquidation  ut  the  modern 
world.  The  deaajr."  he  eontlnuee,  "befan 
when  man  toafot  faith  in  bl«  own  eelt* 
awdlalaneir,  and  disearded  the  Oreat  Aretot* 
taat  o(  ttoa  Unlv*ise.  The  mieerles,  angulato. 
hunger,  aad  dsspair  at  Um  Ptople  nt  the 
workl  are  Mm  iMftlabld  rwtiU  «l  iliu  (al* 
Isoy  ' 

Wa  muat  fare  faala.  Wa  must  fa«a  tbla 
uunmif  OMMoek,  tout  wa  naad  to  keep  -oiir 
pertpaalHw  aad  raaiaMtoar  that  tt  -"■  ^llva 
toaen  eiliar  aemtora  mooianis  in  *  >ry 

■■'*  rtf  disaaier  aaeaied 
iiiiiy 

•illahad   In 


'1971 
III  liistiiry,     Not 
f  moat 
there 

'<le 


of  r--"  xhen  the  p 
t<<  »  uiiiv»t' 

I  Uleii     li>     II 

II  ii|i«r  •  Wseh. 

it  u  a  Bl'Nitair 
In  maiiy  .year^— aai  In  ttia  lii.tui.a 
aiaa  wao  win  read  ' 
toaeti  BtMh  a  grave  anu  •••■ 
Nsver  haa  the  future  •eenteil  it  u 
•s  St  the  present  time 

"In  franca  tha  iiulitical  eauldfow  aaethes 
and  hub'bubs  with  uncertainty;  Nussia 
hangs,  aa  itsual,  Uka  a  dark  slid  allsnt  otoud 
over  the  horisui  of  lur«()e,  while  all  the 
resources  and  energies  of  the  BrltUh  Empire 
are  sorely  triad  snd  are  yet  to  be  tried  more 
sorely  In  keeping  with  the  deadly  Indian  in- 
surrection and  with  distressed  conditions 
tn  Chins." 

This  wss  not  written  In  1918:  It  was  writ- 
ten BO  years  sgo.  During  the  'gloomy" 
future  foreseen  by  the  writer  In  1857,  -.he 
world  continued  to  progrees  faith  and  h.)pe 
continued  to  stir  men's  souls  and  minds. 

Great  economic  progress  has  been  made 
in  the  world  during  those  90  years.  Tbt 
world  would,  of  course,  be  Immeasurably  bet- 
ter off  today  than  It  Is  If  our  spiritual  gains 
had  kept  step  with  our  economic  advances. 
Those  dark  and  foreboding  clouds  of  90  years 
ago  were  dispelled  by  men  of  faith,  hope, 
and  courage,  who  demonstrated  that  man 
develops  latent  powers  which  overcome 
seemingly   Insurmountable   difficulties. 

The  same  characteristics  of  faith,  hcpe. 
and  courage  can  and  will  triumph  in  the 
future  If  we  keep  close  to  realities  and  do  not 
substitute  false  gods  for  the  Oreat  Archi- 
tect of  the  universe. 

It  was  the  will  and  courage  of  one  man 
that  led  the  world  from  confusion,  despiilr. 
and  daikness  of  Dunkirk.  Winston 
Churchill  sparked  the  spirit  of  freedom  and 
decency  that  electrified  men  of  honor  a  ho 
conquered  the  Oermsns  and  the  Japa. 

It  was  this  spirit  that  helped  Washlng\on 
hold  together  his  little  band  of  patriots  at 
VaUey  POrge  and  thus  made  us  a  free  peo{>le. 

When  Washington's  troops  retook  Phila- 
delphia In  the  Revolutionary  War.  Instead 
of  engaging  In  revelry  he  snd  300  of  his 
men  celebrated  this  great  victory  by  attend- 
ing rellgloua  services  conducted  by  a 
maaontc  lodge.  " 
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A  great  historian  asserts  that  our  civiliza- 
tion can  escape  suicide  only  by  returning  to 
tha  practice  of  fslth  in  God.  How  truly  be 
rcAects  the  basic  concept  of  the  teachings 
of  freemasonry:  Faith  In  God  and  nuin:  be- 
Uef  in  the  fatherhood  of  God  and  brother- 
hood of  man. 

That  Is  the  essence  of  freemasonry.  That 
la  why  freemasonry  has  stood  the  test  of 
time.  That  is  why  freemasonry  has  been 
and  Is  a  humanizing  world  force.  There 
has  been  a  spiritual  thread  running  for  cen- 
turies through  the  life  of  our  craft  binding 
us  together  and  making  us  a  mighty  and 
construcuve  force  for  good. 

It  Is  this  spiritual  thread— this  spirit  of 
hope  and  faith  that  can  lead  us  from  the 
gloom  of  today's  outlook  to  a  brighter  snd 
greater  place  In  world  history.  But  we  muat 
regain  what  we  have  lost. 

Our  forefatl>ers  built  on  this  continent 
a  clvltiuillon  which  for  pteetlge.  wealth,  and 
power,  has  no  equal  in  the  annals  of  history. 
Our  msUrUI  success  has  brought  with  It 
haaarde  of  ff«st  magnitude  In  our  gains 
we  have  auffrrad  ImporUnt  t«>saea, 

We  have  Ic^ef  in  a  large  meaau^a  ihnf 
aesuraaaa  of  >•■■*''  *n  divine  guidaoee  whirh 
was  auah  a  i  i  factor  in  the  liv«s  of 

tboM  plone»i*  fh"  laid  the  lnund«fl«iii  nt 
Ailffl'n  It  wss  divine  guKtanre  (tiNi  khv* 
tfeam  feitii  Mild  eouraffa  lo  ptiato  forward 
•the  frotiiiara  i.f  world  aoBMMrsa  and  thua 
inereaaa  iha  llvinf  atandards  of  stl  peoples 

ladlr  tsemni-mii  aot  witht/ut  h«pe  of 
reviving  are  th<'ae  rfttgioiu  ('"itvxiiona 
Hull  I. lit  granite  liitu  the  chararler  uf  out 
t  era,     , 

...  -••«•  many  (i''-"V"tt»imenis  In  Ii47 
aa  III  •  veaia  or,  iha  yaar  was 

not      ^lUIUUl      Ita      tkt  UryriitmntM       OUf      DTit- 

duitinn    raaatiad    an    all -time    peak     Tfiare 

wars  lotos  r"r  alt  who  w work;  there 

ware  mimprr  «-ri'|Mi;  and  ' «nal  Inooma 

was  f  0 

In  nffalni   peaaa   agraamanta   ware 

algnad  with  Rumania,  Hiii>gary,  and  Put- 
garla,  An  lnter*Amerliaii  defanaa  agree- 
ment waa  ratified  India  hM  toeaowta  In- 
dependent and  Burma  la  free, 

There  were  otiiar  kignlftcant  changes  The 
clath  between  Ruasia  and  the  UnlUd  Blatea 
that  brought  anxiety  and  fear  to  the  world 
wUI.  lu  my  opinion,  yield  to  our  new  and 
poaitlve  policy  which  Is.  creating  hope  In 
western  Europe  and  consternation  In  Russia 
and  in  her  satellite  ststes;  and  too,  Runsla 
has  been  exposed  to  the  world  for  what  she 
is — an  imperialistic,  bloodthirsty,  double- 
crossing  nation  grasping  for  world  domina- 
tion— and  forcing  others'  decline. 

The  Italian  foreign  minister  recently 
said: 

"When  a  nation  remains  faithful  to  the 
ideuls  of  freedom  of  the  tplrlt,  there  is  no 
final  sunset  for  its  people." 

We  have  witnessed  the  "final  sunset"  of 
such  godless  men  as  Hitler,  Mussolini,  and 
their  bloodthirsty  followers.  We,  or  our 
children,  will  witness.  I  believe,  the  "final 
sunset"  of  Stalin  and  his  fellow  tryants. 

While  we  must  not  overlook  stark  realities, 
world  problems,  however,  cannot  be  solved  by 
despair.  They  can  only  be  surmounted  by 
faith,  hope,  and  charity,  and  a  steadfast 
determination  not  to  compromise  ftirther 
the  basic  principles  with  tiiat  godless 
Ideology  called  commtmlsm. 

Aiiwricans  know  that  there  must  be  a  world 
order  and  a  world  community,  and  that  this 
Nation  must,  within  the  limits  of  Its  re- 
sources and  financial  means,  take  leadership 
In  building  It.  That  is  otir  Nation's  destiny 
and  we  cannot  avoid  the  responsibility. 

Freemasonry  tiu-ough  Its  members  and  by 
its  moral  insight  and  spiritual  fellowship  is 
helping  to  build  that  great  and  essential 
edifice. 

We  must,  therefore,  look  forward  with  high 
hopes  and  not  be  rendered  Impotent  by  de- 


spair. We  must  not  give  way  to  fears,  but 
boldly  face  and  master  them. 

Hope  and  faith  are  the  motivating  forces 
that  have  kept  the  human  race  progressing 
In  spite  of  floods,  pestilence,  and  wars.  The 
men  of  faith  and  hope  are  the  salt  of  the 
earth.  Even  if  some  of  our  hopes  end  in  dis- 
illusionment. It  Is  better  to  hope  magnifi- 
cently than  to  wallow  in  despair.  Let  us  dare 
to  hope  and  work  for  a  better  future. 

We  will  do  well  to  remember  that  this  Is 
both  a  changing  and  a  continuing  world. 
There  will  be  countless  changes  for  the  bet- 
terment of  mankind,  but  basic  principles  are 
steadfast.  Basic  principles  are  the  constants 
In  human  affairs.  The  tangible  changes,  but 
the  Intangibles  remain.  The  detailed  care  of 
babies  changes  with  increasing  knowledge, 
but  mother  love  Is  as  eternal  as  the  Rock 
of  Ages. 

The  years  liave  brought  swift  changes  in 
the  American  scene,  but  high,  honorable,  and 
patriotic  public  service  remains  mm  aa  in  the 
time  of  Washington.  Jeffereon.  and  Lincoln, 
the  keystone  of  tha  Republlc'a  vitality  and 
power 

As  Masons  and  as  private  clilrafif  wa  muat 
h9  etead/aet  la  otir  damand  thai  CM  ptitolla 
•ervanu  render  koooratola  Md  aAalent  aerv 

!<*«  regardteaa  of  frtMli  or  pmy  HAtiaiioi.a, 
When  lite  aooPlM  of  tlM  worlo  f»",Ki.iMa 
Ood  Si  tlM  ONMt  Arehltoat  nf  lh«>  Uoiviiim, 
aa  wa  frseMMSona  muati  when  iliey  prndira 
the  hrifijiefiy  i«>ve  advotsled  »»v  utir  fratar- 
i.iiv  ii««M  Mhd  iMilf  than  will  tha  wirrld 
«'  't  Ilia  winds  of  adversity,   Then  and 

•  II  Will  the  diasent  and  strife  melt 
I  nMiirii/iiiou*  note,  symtoollaed  uy  the 

•T")"   "  M|.aas  whlob   we   Mmmkis  su 

proudly  I     . 


Tlie  Preiidtiit'i  CMI*Rlflifi  f  rofram 

ICXTENHION  OF  HMUAMU 
or 

HON.  JOHN  J.  SPARKMAN 

or    ALASAMA 

m  THI  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  BTATES 

Wednesday,  March  24  (leoislative  day  of 
Monday.  March  IS),  1948 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  last 
night  I  participated  in  a  debate  and  dis- 
cussion on  America's  Town  Meeting  of 
the  Air.  the  subject  being.  Should  the 
President's  civil-rights  program  be 
adopted?  Appearing  in  the  aflBrmative 
were  the  distinguishsd  junior  Senator 
from  Oregon  IMr.  Morse]  and  Mr. 
Roger  Baldwin,  chairman  of  the  Amer- 
ican Civil  Liberties  Union.  The  nega- 
tive was  represented  by  Mr.  Donald 
Richberg,  former  chairman  of  the  NRA, 
and  myself.  The  program  originated  in 
New  York,  and  was  broadcast  through- 
out the  country  over  the  facilities  of  the 
American  Broadcasting  Co. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  there  be 
printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record 
my  opening  statement  In  connection 
with  the  debate  and  discussion. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

While  Mr.  Baldwin  glosses  over  the  Pres- 
ident's clvU-rlghts  program  with  some  gen- 
eral statements  we  all  know  that  in  effect 
It  provides  for  a  Federal  law  against  poll 
tax  as  a  requirement  for  voting:  a  Federal 
law  to  send  Federal  agents  into  the  States 
to    punlah    citizens    and    communltlea    for 


lynchlngs — only  one  of  which  occurred  In  all 
the  United  SUtes  last  year  as  against  nu- 
merous gang  murders;  a  Federal  law  to  aay 
whom  a  man  In  a  supposed  private  enter- 
prise system  may  hire  or  whom  a  labor  union 
of  freemen  shall  take  Into  membership:  and 
other  Federal  Invasions  of  righu  clearly  be- 
longing to  the  States. 

This  program  in  every  respect  is  uncon- 
stitutional, unwise,  and  unworkable  and  cer- 
tainly ahould  not  be  adopted  In  a  free  land 
of  free  cltlzeru  possessed  of  freedoms  of 
cliolce. 

When  the  founding  fathers  wrote  the  great 
agreement  by  which  the  States  bound  them- 
selves  together  in  s  union  for  the  good  of 
all.  they  very  wUely  established  a  dual  gov- 
ernment— two  spheres  of  government — one 
Federal,  one  State.  The  more  limited  rphera 
was  the  Federal,  for  It  had  only  the  powara 
expraaaly  granted  to  it  All  other  powers 
were  raaarved  by  express  terms  of  the  Con- 
stitution to  the  Staten  and  to  the  people. 

If  we  atni  believe  In  the  OonatltuUon  and 
In  thia  dual  system  r;f  govarammi— aad  I 
do  believe  In  both— let  ua  aaa  wkara  totioof 
thaaa  powara  that  aooM  now  aa«k  for  tlia 
fadaral  Oovaromant, 

nrat,  Tto«  powar  to  fli  otiatlflialkma  of 
veton  toolooii  to  Mm  timet  U  u  afiaalA* 
•ally  frovMod  In  ItM  OMiMtut|/>n^  r 

lidWid.  Tha  pttmn  to  maintain  law  and 
nrd«r  wHhIn  a  ftata  toffoor*  "  •• -•  m««|4i 
Ji  la  mmh9r$  In  tha  Oena'  '>ti«i 

tn  ihr  fadaral  eii»varnmant  uno  n.^.r,!*. 
rrrnMliis  In  the  fiate, 

Tliltrt  Tlie  right  tn  lun  oiie't  nwn  bual* 
iiKaa  and  lo  hire  whom  he  wanu  toflonia 
to  the  liidividiiai  cltiren 

IvnryMha  knows  that  thia  (iroprised  pm- 
Kraiii  U  but  a  pollllral  football  that  la  put 
Intif  piny  every  4  yrars  sf^  '■  ••  w.^.,..  ^r  -r-r 
every  3  years  U>  try  1^ 
^')e  Despite  eapraaaion  ot  i")!y  loaaia 
(tioi  unrMHtMinixiy,  i»  th«  Mat  ari<i  evaryona 
know*  It, 

May  I  illuatrata  thia  point  by  aaklng  why 
all  the  furor  over  pnlt'taa  raqulrementa  for 
voting  and  no  aoneern  over  the  mueh  woraa 
property  teat»  Why  so  mtieb  eonoem  to 
send  hoards  of  Federal  agents  acouring 
through  the  States  to  punish  one  lynrhing 
a  year  while  Ignoring  gang  murders,  many 
of  them  resulting  irom  lack  of  proper  police 
protection  and  many  );olng  unpunished  be- 
cauae  of  apparent  Indifference.  I  hold  in  my 
hand  a  clipping  from  the  New  York  Sun  of 
March  19.  1948.  regarding  the  Scottorlgglo 
killing  hers  In  this  city  on  election  day  194fl — 
presumably  almost  In  sight  of  city  policemen. 
The  great  city  of  New  York  and  State  of  New 
York  have  let  this  scandalous  killing  go  un- 
punished, but  there  is  no  indignant  Insistence 
upon  Federal  help  to  solve  this  case  and  to 
punish  the  cltlzena  and  the  city  of  New 
York  fOT  this  disgracefiil  crime.  Why  no 
outcry  for  the  many  gang  mtirders  yearly? 
Why  no  outcry  for  the  race  riots  which,  by 
the  way.  nearly  always  occur  elsewhere  than 
In  the  South?  Why  no  insistence  for  equal 
treatment  for  our  Indians,  the  Mexicans,  the 
Puerto  Ricans  right  here  In  New  York,  and 
for  the  other  so  badly  underprivileged  here 
In  this  great  metropolis  as  pictured  so  clearly 
and  so  understandingly  In  two  of  your  own 
books:  East  River,  and  a  Tree  Grows  In 
Brooklyn? 

Oh,  could  we  but  follow  the  teachings  of 
one  so  much  wiser  than  we  who  said:  "Why 
beholdest  thou  the  mote  that  is  in  they 
brother's  eyes,  but  considerest  not  the  beam 
that  Is  In  thine  own  eye?" 

Understand  me,  I  do  not  claim  that  we  in 
the  South,  where  exists  this  great  problem  of 
two  races  living  together,  have  solved  It.  But 
I  do  say  that  we  have  made  remarkable  prog-- 
ress.  We  are  moving  fast.  Legislation  such 
as  this  to  force  us  can  only  slow  up  the  prog- 
ress we  are  making. 
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H«MUd 
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rtffhu  " 
tn  th«  c 
tt   ftlon* 

itMir 

"Oooil  MiMoto,  tMcbcn."  h«  Mid.  "und 
piMiiy  or  moiMT  to  pay  thvm  wtll  b«  mor* 
polMt  in  Mttling  th«  rsr*  qtiMtlon  thiti 
MMif  fltrtt  rlfliu  Mid  tnvMtifiUag  •oaunit- 

tr    nUt  mm  leod  advi**  wIm*  lookar 


N«(ro  lMd«r  that  Amarlea  has 
waa  Book*r  T,  Waabtnffton. 

'Bralna.  opportunity,  and  charactar 

o  wUl  aattlt  tha  quaatlon  of  civil 

The  beat  cnurna  tn  punua  tn  rtgard 

ll-rtRhta  bill  In  tha  South  U  to  lat 
Ut   It  alona  and  It  wilt  aattla 


ann.  i,  ia4a 

Bemlce.  11  a.  m.;  mayor's  ofBct. 
Ruston.  2  p.  m.;  courthouM. 

■AOIO 

March  SI.  KTRY.  1:45  to  2:15  p.  m.. 
Baatrop. 
April  1.  KNOr  7  to  7:S0  a.  m  .  Monro*. 
April  1,  KNOE,  7:30  to  8  p.  m.,  Monrot. 
April  3.  KRUS.  1  to  1:30  p.  m..  Ruiton. 


T.  Waah 
today 

XI  you 
tha  raci 


want  to  halp  ua  In  tha  n<>uih  aolva 
quaatlon.  |lva  ua  Ftdaral  aid  for 
ao  that  wa  can  Riva  tha  boyi  and 
Jm  South,  both  whita  and  black,  a 
(air  adUMtlonal  opportunity  Lat  ua  hava 
our  raglinal  achoola  that  wa  ara  trying  to 
aat  tip.     Otva  ua  TMoral  aid  for  axpanding 


■hliof 


hoaittala.  madteal  cantara.  haalth  cllnlca,       XN  THE  eWATl  OF  THI  UNITID  8TAT18 


our  public  haalth  aarvlcaa  so  that  diaoaaa 
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program  lo  that  our  paopla.  both 

ind  whita.  may  bara  dacant  places 

In   short.  Rlva  ua   tha  thln^a   for 

1  kxjker    T     Waahlngton    argued    and 


)ftcUI  Visit  to  My  District 


EKTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

rtON.  OTTO  E.  PASSMAN 

OF    LOmSIANA 

IN  TH  B  HOUSK  OF  REPRESENT AnVBS 
V'ednesday.  March  24,  1948 

Mr.  FASSluAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  In  ask- 
ing una  ilmous  consent  that  I  be  granted 
a  leave  of  absence  for  6  days  to  attend 
to  offlci;  li  business  In  my  district.  I  might 
SHitloi  that  I  have  made  It  a  policy  to 
make  a  quarterly  tour  of  my  district  so 
as  to  re  >ort  flrst-hand  to  my  constituents 
on  my  actlitles  here  In  our  Nation's 
Capital. 

So  th  it  there  will  be  a  record  as  to  my 
wtiereal  outs  during  the  6  days  thp.t  I  will 
be  absei  it  from  my  duties  here  in  Wash- 
ington. [  am  inserting  In  the  Rccoro  my 
lUnerarr  covering  the  6-day  period  of 
Much  p9  through  April  3.  inclusive: 
MAMcm  ta.  ia4a 
all   day;    office.    120   Walnut 


Monr  >e 


Street. 


^ke 


ataacH  sa.  laaa 
le.  9  a.  m.:  courthouse  or  rall- 


RayA'l 

road. 
Winniboro.  11  a.  m.:  court 
Harri  lonburg.  12:30  p.  m.:  courthouse. 
Perri<  ay.  2  p.  m.;  Ferrlday  Drug  Store. 
St.  Jo  seph.  4  p.  m. :  courthouse. 
Tailu|ah.  7  p.  m.;  courthouse. 

MAtCH   31.    19«a 

Providence.  9  a.  m.;  courthousa. 
Qkk  <lrove.  11  a.  m.:  courthouse. 
^stDp.  1  p.  m.;  courthouse. 
Farm  rviile.  4  p.  m.;  cotirtbotBe. 

Aran,  i,  lata 
jbolun  bia.  11  a.  m.:  courthouse. 
;^  Aran.  a.  it4a 

)ro.  11  a.  m.;  courthouse. 
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Wednesday.  March.  24  (leoUlattve  day  of 
Mo^day.  March  li) .  194t 

Mr  BRIDGES.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  coruent  to  have  Inserted  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Ricoao  a  lead  edi- 
torial which  appeared  in  the  Manchester 
Evening  Leader  of  March  22  entitled 
"Palestine  Reversal.".  This  editorial  is 
particularly  interesting  and  challenging 
In  view  of  recent  happenings. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

FALSSTIMI    aXVKB8AL 

The  United  Statea.  which  was  reaponalble 
In  large  measure  for  the  propoaal  for  par- 
tition of  Paleatlne.  baa  now  ravaraad  Itaelf 
by  the  recommendation  that  partition  be 
abandoned   in   favor  of  a  truateeahlp  plan. 

Americans  have  a  right  to  be  concerned 
about  the  effect  upon  our  prestige  of  thta 
reversal.  This  la  especially  so  stnca  such 
action  la  taken  without  the  approval  of 
rvwiffaaa.  even  though  It  has  tha  aama  prac- 
tical effect  as  making  or  faraaking  a  treaty. 
There  are  pertinent  qtiaatloaa  damsmding 
anawer. 

1.  Why  la  tha  plan  now  caat  aalda  wtilch 
we  championed  leaa  than  4  months  ago?  If 
there  were  good  arguments  In  favor  of  It 
then,  what  has  happened  to  them  alnce? 
If  there  are  valid  reaaona  for  not  having  par- 
ti iiun.  why  did  wa  advocate  It  originally? 

We  cannot  bar*  baan  right  both  tlmea. 
Nothing  haa  happaaad  In  thaae  4  montba 
that  could  not  have  been  anticipated.  Brit- 
ish withdrawal.  Arab  violence,  oil  require- 
ments, all  these  were  known  last  November. 
Our  aee-aaw  type  of  policy  can  serve  ua  no 
good. 

a  What  confidence  do  we  Inspire  other 
natlona  to  have  In  the  stability  of  our  pol- 
Iciaa  and  the  integrity  of  our  word?  Won't 
they  feel  that  if  wa  can  reveraa  otirtalvea 
In  so  short  a  time  In  thla  Instance,  we  can 
do  so  again  whenever  we  deem  It  eipedlent? 

Ruaala  la  granted  a  rare  opportunity  to 
appear  vary  nghteotu  at  our  expenae.  lu 
repraaantatlvaa  can  ahake  their  heada  hypo- 
critically as  they  say  that  they  cannot  un- 
daratand  America's  lack  of  rellabUlty— that 
their  country,  after  all.  was  prepared  to 
honor  the  vote  It  gave  last  November. 

Nawapapera  deacritw  accurately  the  conse- 
<|uancca  of  our  act  when  they  refer  to  the 
"■iMck  and  surprlaa"  apread  throughout  the 
U.  N.  by  our  propoaal.  Wa  have  auceaadad 
only  In  undermining  confidence  In  oaraatraa 

3.  Have  we  strengthened  our  world  poal- 
tlon  by  tbls  move?  Not  If  It  means  Itisar 
aaaurance  among  our  alKea.  We  have  ahown 
waaknaas.  (or  our  move  wtU  ba  Interpreted 


aa  appaaacmaot  of  tha  Arabs  and  ftar  of 
Buaala. 

4.  Have  wa  contributed  to  world  paaca? 
Aa  amphatle  "Not "  The  United  Nations  baa 
baan  dealt  a  aarlotia  blow.  Already  wa  ara 
charged  with  betrayal  o(  the  United  Natlona 
aa  wail  aa  of  the  Jewish  paopla  of  Falastlne 

Incraaaad  bloo<Miad  will  flow  from  our  a;t 
Tha  ArstM  having  learned  that  a  program  of 
violence  t>eneflta  them,  will  oontlnue  It. 
'.hey  dare  not  change,  laat  tha  Idea  of  par.l- 
tinn  be  retnatltuted  with  tha  return  of  calti 

The  Jews  of  Falestlna.  feollng  deserted,  will 
daeida  that  they  oaa  plaee  their  trust  in  noth> 
tnf  MMapt  their  ewn  efforts  They  win  turn 
Maosi 


live  aetlon  to  an  aggreaalve  itrug. 
fl>  for  the  suta  which  thay  hold  to  ba  theirs 

5.  Haa  America  bettered  Ita  national  tie* 
fanaaa?  No,  beeatiae  the  oil  waa  available  to 
tH  regardlaaa.  The  Arab  leaden  both  oer> 
our  dollars  and  feared  Russian  lntru> 
They  no  more  deaire  Communiat 
agenta  In  their  midst  than  we  dn,  for  that 
would  be  the  end  of  their  personal  power 

Turning  back  from  partition  wtll  be  no 
simple  matter.  As  much  wtll  have  to  Im 
undone  aa  remained  to  be  done.  The  road 
1)ack  will  be  filled  with  both  bitter  warfare 
and  unforgiving  recrimination. 

tAThst  then  haa  our  Nation  gained  to  com- 
penaata  for  all  that  we  have  lost?  Oloom  la 
the  general  mood  at  the  United  Nations.  It 
might  weU  t>e. 


Selling  Out  the  Uoite<tStates 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  DANIEL  A.  REED 

or  mw  Toax 
IN  THE  HOnSX  OF  REPRESENT ATIVHl 

Wednesday.  March  24.  1948 

Mr.  REED  of  New  York.  Mr  Speak^•r. 
under  leave  to  extend.  I  am  inserting  in 
the  Rccoro  two  editorials  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Jamestown  <N.  Y.)  Shop- 
ping Guide  of  March  25.  1948: 

WHAT  TT  wnx  C06T   TOU 

Since  1014.  when  the  United  SUtas  started 
out  to  adopt  foreign  counuies,  planacra  hare 
squandered  985.454,481.031  abroad.  Blgh-.y- 
five  thousand  mUUon  dollars  plua  debta  now 
outstanding  to  tia  from  61  natlona — aome  of 
which  stUl  survive,  aome  of  which  have  van- 
ished. 

Tha  lataat  Ifarahall  plan,  dlaowned  by  Gtn- 
aral  Ifarahall.  now  called  tha  Btiroiiean  re- 
covery plan— KRP— waa  formulated  by  So- 
cialist Bevln  and  passed  by  the  Senate  with- 
out changing  an  "1"  or  "t."  Thla  would 
pour  •21.021.000.000  more  Into  England  and 
15  smaller  countries.  Planners  advise  that  It 
had  only  a  50-50  chance  of  winning,  that  It 
la  a  gamble. 

CoDfiaaanian  OamsL  A.  Rcco  states  t.iis 
will  eoat  tha  paopla  of  this  congressional 
dlolrieg  tMjWmot.  enough  money  to  erect 
40  matmrn  arimnlhouwa.  or  provide  6  h<3a- 
pltals  coating  13.500.000  each,  or  30.000  bomea 
for  veterans.  Ail  thla  enormoua  expense  «rUl 
be  In  addition  to  all  tazea  you  now  pay. 

The  money  la  aqual  to  all  the  profits  of  all 
American    IndVBtry   laat   year. 

We  American  people  are  already  paying  the 
bUl  for  the  Government's  poatvar  relief  pto- 
gnuns  abroad  at  tha  annual  rau  of  $376  per 
United  Statea  famUy.  By  this  propoaal  tna 
bUl  would  be  built  up  to  1862  per  American 
famUy  by   1051 

It  means  17 .000.000.000  a  year  added  to  our 
staggering  taxea. 


It  la  two-flfths  of  the  total  sum  paid  In 
peraonal  Income  taxes  by  everybody  In  tha 
United  Btataa  thla  year, 

It  nearly  equals  tha  'neoma  taxea  paid  by 
all  our  rorporatlons. 

It  does  not  take  Into  account  the  number 
of  (allures  the  United  States  can  abaorb  from 
ths  same  lai^darahip  which  led  to  the  plaee 
we  at  '. 

This  list,  long  suppraased.  until  ravaaled 
by  prolMaf  IrnitorR.  shows  where  American 
tMpayer  monsjr  win  go  (or  the  next  4  yaaia: 

England  ......•.....•••....  #8,341.000,000 

FrMtee.. ............ .......  1. 701, 000, 000 

Italy......... 8.911.000,000 

United   Btataa<Br1tlsh   Zona, 

Germany a.  40«,  000, 000 

Holland 2, 4a«,  000, 000 

■elgturo-Ltuamburi  ......^  1,410,000.000 

Auitrla  .............M.....  713,000.000 

Drtimnik sua.  000,  000 

Ireland .................  407,000.000 

Greece 473.000,000 

Norway  ....................  834.000.000 

Portugal 160.  COO.  COO 

Iceland 88.  000.  000 

Turkey 18, 000. 000 

Total 21.  021.  000.  000 

Bnemlea.  neutrala.  alllea — all  In  the  mixed 
b  g 

The  at>ove  nations  are  known  to  hoard 
more  than  $35,000  COU ,000.  No  move  was 
made  by  planners  to  unlock  and  make  avail- 
able these  hoarded  sums. 

England  haa  a  aecret  deal  with  Russia, 
and  much  of  the  material  passing  to  Eng- 
land may,  like  prevloua  alda,  end  up  in 
Moacow. 

Let's  see:  what  la  the  address  cf  that  party 
Uncle  Sam  Is  to  apply  to  for  aid  when  he 
la  brought  down  to  the  level  of  the  foreign 
nations  he  Is  helping? 

BO  tot;  WAirr  town  taxxb? 

Typical  of  the  fuezy  thinking  of  the  day 
Is  that  revealed  by  G  A.  Price,  president  of 
Westlr.ghouse  Electric,  who  Is  also  member 
of  the  propaganda  agency.  National  Council 
of  the  Committee  for  the  Marshall  Plan, 
written  by  British  Socialist  Bevin.  aa  the 
latest  streamlined  ald-to-Brttaln  plan. 

As  head  of  a  manufacturing  company  Mr. 
Price  ts  greatly  worried  about  the  tax  burden 
bornt  by  bis  company  and  Its  stockholders 
Be  has  written  a  letter  to  them  telling  them 
all  about  it.  .  Their  company  paid  nearly 
•58.000.000  last  year  to  the  Federal  Treasury 
In  taxea.  10  tlmea  as  much  as  was  exacted  in 
1930 

"We  are  entering  the  third  year  of  peace, 
according  to  Mr.  Price,  "and  it  seenu  reason- 
able to  expect  a  substantial  reduction  In  Gov- 
ernment spending." 

The  Government  takea  38  percent  of  the 
company 'a  proflta  t>efore  the  stockholders  get 
anything  and  then  taxes  tbe  dividends  aa 
If  they  had  not  already  been  taxed  once. 
Where,  he  aaks,  la  tbe  country  going  to  get 
tbe  money  for  the  Industrial  expansion  that 
makes  employment  and  prosperity  when  the 
Government  makee  aavlng  Impoaalble? 

Mr.  Price  algned  up  for  the  Marshall  plan 
and  thereby  did  what  he  could  to  make  cer- 
tain that  there  would  be  no  substantial 
reduction  In  Government  spending  next 
year  or  In  any  future  year  in  which  the  plan 
oparatea.  Doeant  be  know  that  the  seven- 
teen bllllona  will  have  to  be  collected  in 
taxes? 

The  knowledge  that  such  an  enormoua  aum 
la  being  sent  abroad  will  provide  an  effective 
and  politically  unanswerable  argument  to 
those  demanding  economy  In  domestic  spend- 
ing. Anybody  smart  enough  to  head  a  big 
corporation  ought  to  have  the  sense  to  know 
that  a  Congreaa  which  toeaes  aeventeen  bll- 


llona  to   forelgnera   cannot   turn   down   re- 
quests for  domestic  expenditures. 

Mr.  Price  concludes  his  letter  to  his  stock- 
holders  with  thU  question:  "Why  not  tell 
your  Senators  and  Represents tlvea  In  Con* 
frsaa  how  you  feel  about  this  joint  problem 
of  unnsoeasary  Govsrnmant  spending  and 
tfoubis  taxation  f" 

Any  of  tha  stockholders  who  aeeept  the 
suggiistion  should  savs  tnougH  paper  andink 
to  writs  a  latter  to  Mr.  Prlrt  in  Pittsburgh, 
asking  him  how  ha  thinks  tasas  tan  ba  re* 
duoed  If  ha  geta  his  llaraball  plan  to  Inoraaaa 
Oovarnrnvnt  spending. 

Of  tha  $8,800,000,000  planners  hope  to  ship 
to  18  foreign  countries,  8AJO0,0O0X)O0  guas  to 
Bngland,  whars  there  la  no  Communist 
manaee,  wbtoh  will  reduce  ths  tsxas  British 
pay  by  that  amount. 

The  Marshall  plan  would  cost  each  Amer- 
ican family  $370  this  year,  and  $882  In  1061. 
Mr,  Price's  company  slogan  la,  "Every  house 
needs  Westlnghouae  "  How  doaa  he  expect 
to  get  ateel  to  furntah  our  homes,  and  how 
doea  he  expect  Americans  who  carry  this  extra 
tax  to  buy  anything?  Or,  haa  ha,  Ilka  a 
lot  of  other  bualnswamen.  overlooked  thoaa 
points? 


SaTug  Our  Industries  Is  Ererjbody's 
Job 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  LANE 

or  MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'nVES 

Wednesday,  March  24,  1948 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarlcs.  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing editorial  which  appeared  in  the 
Evening  Tribune,  Lawrence.  Mass.,  on 
March  18.  1948: 

SAYING  OtJa  INDUSraiES  IS  IVERTBODT'S  JOB 

With  permission,  the  Evening  Tribune  re- 
printed from  the  Dally  News  Record  of  New 
York  in  the  past  S  days  an  excellent  article 
on  wool  manufacturing  In  the  South.  Ita 
writer.  Murray  E.  Wyche.  chief  of  the  At- 
lanta. Ga..  bureau  of  Fairchilds  Publications, 
stated  that  New  England's  wool  manufactur- 
ing industry  not  only  is  threatening  to  foUow 
the  cotton  textile  IndUftry  Into  the  South 
but  that  the  migration  already  has  begun. 
The  sole  question  now  in  the  minds  of  most 
observers  Is  how  rapidly  the  shift  of  the  cen- 
ter of  that  Industry  from  New  England  to  the 
South  will  be  completed.  The  article 
abounded  in  factual  Information  at>out  re- 
ported advantages  of  that  aection,  the  many 
wool-textile  plants  already  there,  those  that 
have  transferred  recently  from  the  North, 
and  the  concerted  campaign  to  Induce  othera 
to  follow.  Nobody  who  read  it  could  fall  to 
be  impressed. 

Because  Lawrence  Is  dependent  principally 
on  its  great  woolen  and  worsted  Industry,  tbe 
Dally  News  Record  article  has  tremendous 
interest  and  impx)rtance  to  this  city  and  its 
people.  Also,  tbe  contents  form  a  challenge 
to  the  community  to  do  everything  within 
reason  to  avert  possible  adverse  effecta  of 
this  new  trend,  which  was  unknown  previ- 
ously to  tbe  local  public. 

This  situation  constitutes  an  excellent  op- 
porttmlty  for  the  new,  revitalized  Greater 
Lawrence  Chamber  of  Commerce  to  demon- 
strate the  strong  leadership  naturally  to  be 
expected  from  it  and  should  become  that 
organization's     top     project.    A     thorough 


study  ahould  be  made,  close  contact  with 
the  local  industrial  lenders  established,  and 
the  moat  helpful  coordination  and  cmipera- 
tlon  provided.  The  solid  support  of  the  city 
government  In  all  poaalble  waya  ahould  ba 
forthooming  without  quaatlon.  Textile 
workers  and  thsir  Isbor  unions  should  under- 
stand also  that  their  full  employment  nay 
bt  at  stake  and,  if  poaalbls,  they  should  eM^ 
deavor  to  furthsr  Improve  ths  harmonious 
relations  with  emplo^fsrs  that  have  eitfilei 
for  many  year*  Marnbars  of  the  IsfMaMire 
should  raaolva  u>  supiKirt  bill«  lavurabla  to 
the  t«xtila  Industry  and  unpcNM  harmful 
maMjiurM  tending  to  make  the  South  More 
attractive  to  it 

In  addition  to  Its  local  sHurta.  the  Cham* 
ber  of  Commerce  should  aeek  to  arouse  cham* 
bars,  Irglslaturae,  and  municipal  govern. 
menu  all  over  New  Bngland  to  the  impand* 
Ing  danger  of  the  loaa  of  Important  menu* 
facturing  eetabltshmenta  and  thereby  aid 
In  creating  a  sectional  campaign  along  Unas 
of  self.preaervatlon.  This  part  of  the  United 
Statea  allowed  the  cotton -textile  Industry  to 
slip  away,  but  should  Inaugurate  now  a  vig- 
orous battle  to  retain  the  valuable  woolen 
and  worsted  manufacturing  Industry  In 
which  New  Bngland  holda  national  pre- 
eminence. 

Aa  far  as  greater  Lawrence  alone  Is  con- 
cerned, a  high  executive  of  one  of  the 
worsted  mills  here  has  said  that  this  com- 
munity Can  retain  the  Industry  if  it  so  de- 
sires. Greater  Lawrence  should  so  will  It 
and  act  accordingly  without  delay. 

IXVING   E.   ROGEBS. 

Publisher. 


European  Shipping  Has  Had  Its  jERP — 
The  United  States  Has  Already  Given 
the  European  Nations  800  Large  Ocean 
Vessels  To  Assist  Shipping  Recovery — 
Why  200  More? 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  A.  WOLVERTON 

OF  NEW  JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'nVES 

Wednesday.  March  24.  1948 

Mr.  WOLVERTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  is 
difficult  for  some  of  us  who  desire  to  sup- 
port the  European  recovery  program  to 
understand  wliy  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs  has  included  in  its  proposed 
recovery  program  for  Europe  the  trans- 
fer of  an  additional  200  American  ships 
to  European  nations. 

Although  the  committee  has  made  a 
most  laudable  effort  to  provide  a  worth- 
while bill,  yet,  it  seems  to  me  it  has  made 
a  most  grievous  error  in  including  in  its 
bill  a  transfer  of  200  American  ships  to 
European  nations  which  have  already  re- 
ceived from  this  country  800  large  ocean 
vessels,  In  an  effort  upon  our  part  to 
build  up  their  depleted  fleets. 

It  seems  to  me  that  European  shipping 
has  already  had  its  ERP.  Our  Nation  has 
met  its  moral  obligation  to  aid  in  the  re- 
building of  the  merchant  fleets  of  our 
wartime  allies  by  the  transfer  up  to 
March  1  of  over  800  large  ocean  vessels 
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APPENDIX  TO  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 


Uni  «n  mm  of  IJMJM  dMd- 

\i  ItOfu.  Aa  a  result  of  these  tran«- 
Uu'uni  of  expanded  ihlpbutldini  pro- 
grflmj.  the  CRP  nations  today  have  con- 
akleVab  y  more  larse  ocean-going  veMels 
Oua  U  «y  had  before  the  war.  If  other 
laJuHf  es  In  western  Europe  had  similar 
itcturer  es  there  would  be  no  need  for  any 
Kbrope  in  recovery  program  today. 

Amei  lean  shipping  and  shipbuilding  In 
central  t  has  suffered  a  serious  dechne. 
Becaus  >  of  these  transfers  and  European 
launch  ngs.  the  American  bulk-cargo 
fleet  m  foreign  trade  has  declined  irooi 
1.500  vessels  last  July  to  less  than  MO 
today.  This  has  meant  large-scale  un- 
employnent  amonKst  .«ieamen.  ship- 
repair  ^  workers,  and  ha.s  affected  a  host  of 
Industr  es  related  to  shipping  and  ship- 
bulldln  I. 

|t  Is  Important  to  point  out  that  the 
Oprpti  )nal  revival  of  the  European  mer- 
ehact  leets  in  regard  to  large  vessels 
has  be'n  obscured  by  the  tendency  of 
our  State  Department  to  emphasize  over- 
all ton  lage  figures.  It  Is  true  that  the 
Europe  m  fleets  are  deficient  in  certain 
tjrpes  or  vessels.  largely  small  vanels  for 
short  trades  and  pttssenger  vtasels.  We 
have  n<  i  vessels  of  this  type  available  for 
sale  to  ;hese  nations.  Nor  will  the  trans- 
fer of  tddltional  vessel.;  of  the  10.000-ton 
categoi  f  compensate  for  the  lack  of  these 
particu  ar  types  of  vessels. 

F'urt  ler  transfers  of  large  vessels  will, 
however,  result  in  the  immediate  lay-up 
of  at  l*ast  an  equal  number  of  vessels 
operat  ng  under  the  American  flag  in- 
IWlng  the  long-ran??e  prospects  of  the 
ABMfic  in  merchant  marine,  reducing  the 
revenu  f  to  the  United  States  Treasury 
from  c  larter,  hire,  taxes,  and  so  forth, 
and  cai  ising  additional  wide-scale  unem- 
ploymcnt  in  the  maritime  industry. 

I  have  received  Secretary  of  State 
Marshi  ll's  letter  of  February  17  to  the 
chairm  an  of  the  Contunittee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries,  and  I  am  at  a  loss 
to  understand  the  logic  of  the  State  De- 
partment in  this  matter.  The  State  De- 
partment says  that  there  is  14.000,000 
dtad-a  eight  tons  of  rtsssli  Idle  in  our 
lald-up  fleet  and  orgts.  since  the  Amer- 
ican oil  craters  hart  no  demand  for  these 
▼tastli,  that  we  transfer  some  to  foreign 
flags,  rhe  precise  reason  that  American 
operat<  rs  cannot  utilise  these  vessels  is 
the  nv  Bierous  transfers  that  have  al- 
ready I  een  made.  Further  transfers  will 
proper  ionally  reduce  the  number  of  ves- 
sels no'  r  active  that  American  operators 
can  ec<nomically  employ.  The  logic  of 
the  St  Ue  Department  followed  to  its 
conclusion  will  lead  to  the  complete  de- 
8tructi(  n  of  the  American  merchant  ma- 
rine. 

The  Secretary  of  State  points  out  that 
our  pn  sent  merchant  marine  is  nearly 
at  the  evel  suggested  by  the  President's 
Advisoiy  Committee  on  the  Merchant 
Marine  Accordingly,  the  Department 
suggests  that  we  do  not  concern  our- 
selves V  ith  the  additional  900  vessels  that 
we  are  low  operating  in  the  bulk  trades. 
Yet  at  this  very  moment  the  United 
States  :  ifarltime  Commission  is  conduct- 
ing an  nvestigatlon  into  the  possibilities 
of  a  permanent  American  tramp  ship- 
ping fl(et.  Naturally,  if  we  destroy  all 
posslbil  ty  of  the  operation  of  such  a  fleet 


by  the  charter  of  additional  Tssssii  to 
foreign  flags,  the  predictions  of  the  State 
Department  and  the  President's  Advisory 
Committee  will  come  true.  I  know,  how- 
ever, that  our  maritime  workers,  our 
shipowners,  our  shipbuilders,  and  the 
majority  of  the  American  people  are  not 
willing  to  set  tlMlr  sights  at  a  goal  which 
will  reduce  tlft  Aaerlcan  merchant  ma- 
rine to  a  point  where  it  will  carry  but  a 
small  proportion  of  our  foreign  trade. 

The  Secretary  of  State  says  that  the 
sale  of  our  surplus  vessels  will  prcduce 
revenue  to  the  United  States  Ckivern- 
ment  and  reduce  the  cost  of  the  foreign 
assistance  program.  Since  most  of  the 
sales  to  date  have  been  on  credit  and 
since  the  chartered  terms  in  regard  to 
the  300  vessels  whose  charter  the  House 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee  has  author- 
ized is  uncertain,  I  flnd  that  the  net  re- 
sult will  l>e  a  loss  rather  than  a  gain  in 
revenue.  At  the  present  time.  American 
operators  of  these  vessels  are  returning 
to  the  Treasury  in  the  form  of  charter, 
hire  and  taxes  millions  of  dollars  each 
month.  In  regard  to  the  increased  cost 
of  foreign  assistance  programs  should 
the  Congress  refuse  to  transfer  further 
vessels.  I  have  watched  the  extravagant 
estimates  of  certain  agencies  which 
originally  totaled  as  high  as  $600,000,- 
000  reduced  as  more  and  more  facts 
were  brought  to  light  until  we  are  told 
today  that  the  alleged  saving  would  be 
in  the  neighborhood  of  $100,000,000.  I 
seriously  doubt  whether  there  would  be 
any  savings  to  this  Nation. 

The  estimates  in  regard  to  savings 
flowing  from  the  charter  of  200  vessels 
fail  to  take  into  account  the  revenues 
now  derived  from  the  operation  of  a  like 
number  of  ships  under  the  American 
flag,  the  charter  hire,  the  taxes,  the 
earnings  of  seamen,  and  the  general 
beneflcial  economic  results  that  flow  to 
a  large  number  of  industries  and  areas 
of  our  country.  The  estimates  faU  to 
take  into  account  the  increased  cost  of 
unemployment  insurance  for  our  mari- 
time workers  and  the  wasteful  dissipa- 
tion of  a  skilled  maritime  labor  force 
built  up  during  the  war  at  a  cost  of  over 
$225,000,000  which  would  result  from 
further  transfers. 

Moreover,  there  Is  substantial  evidence 
to  show  that  at  least  some  of  the  Euro- 
pean nations  do  not  think  the  proposed 
charters  are  necessary  or  advisable.  The 
influential  Norwegian  Journal  of  Com- 
merce and  Shipping  published  in  Oslo, 
and  certainly  the  Norwegians  should 
know  about  shipping  if  anybody  does, 
states  that  these  charters  are  not  neces- 
sary. The  Norwegian  newspaper  claims 
that  estimates  prepared  last  year  in  re- 
gard to  the  need  for  additional  vessels 
fail  to  take  into  account  the  increased 
speed  and  capacity  of  most  of  the  Euro- 
pean merchant  fleets  and  the  large 
amount  of  tonnage  now  available  under 
Latin-American,  near  eastern,  and  other 
flags.  At  no  given  time  has  the  State 
Department  presented  data  as  to  who. 
if  anybody,  wants  these  vessels,  and  as 
to  how  the  200  vessels  would  be  distrib- 
uted amongst  the  various  recipient  na- 
tions. There  is  indeed  cause  to  believe 
that  the  need  for  further  transfers  rests 
solely  in  the  collective  minds  of  our  State 
Department. 


The  tenate  has  on  two  different  occti- 
lions  voted  unanimously  to  bar  furth<;r 
transfer  of  Ajnerlcan  vessels.  Leu  than 
2  months  ago  this  Hotise.  bf  a  unanimoiu 
vole,  took  a  like  position.  The  action  of 
the  Senate  and  our  prior  action  wiis 
based  on  sound  reasoning.  Tlie  pro- 
posals of  the  State  Department,  as  em- 
bodied in  the  bill  brought  forth  by  the 
House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee,  on  the  ,^ 
other  hand  will  .seriously  overtonnage  ' 
the  world  merchant  fleet  'vith  large  ves- 
sels permanently  Unpairing  the  oppor- 
tunities for  the  development  of  the 
American  merchant  marine  and  the 
American  shipbuilding  industry. 

I  urge  the  Members  of  the  House  to 
reafUrm  their  previous  decision  and  to 
eliminate  the  proposal  contained  in  the  ' 
bill  to  charter  200  vessels  to  foreign  flag  s. 
I  further  urge  the  Members  of  the  House 
to  join  with  the  Senate  in  providing  that 
a  reasonable  proportion — a  minimum  of 
50  percent— of  the  commodities  to  be  ex- 
ported under  the  European  recovery  pro- 
gram from  the  country  be  carried  on 
American  bottoms. 


The  Power  of  the  Purse  and  Bleeding  the 
States 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  STYLES  BRIDGES 

or  Nrw   HAMPSHIRE 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  March  24  (legislative  day  of 
Mondaj.  March  IS).  1948 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  to  have  inserted  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Congressional  Ric- 
ORD  an  article  entitled  "The  Power  of  the 
Purse."  dated  March  2. 1948,  by  Mr.  Sam- 
uel B.  PettengiU.  and  also  an  article  en- 
titled "Bleeding  the  States"  dated  March 
4,  1948,  by  the  same  author. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

THE  powxa  or  the  pcese 

When  ttie  Russian  OovLrnment  repudiated 
lU  obligations  to  lt«  people,  it  gave  a  100- 
ruble  Oovernment  bond  to  everyone  who 
had  a  300-rubIe  bond.  Thu  wiped  out  two- 
thirds  of  lU  debt. 

But.  it  a  Ruulan  owed  the  Oovernment, 
was  he  permitted  to  pay  his  debt  by  paying 
only  one-third?  No.  indeed.  The  Soviet 
Supreme  Court  has  Just  decided  that  he  must 
pay  his  debt  In  full— at  par— at  face  value, 
ruble  for  ruble.     No  discount  to  Ivan. 

All  banks  In  Russia  are  Government- 
owned.  If  Ivan  had  a  deposit  in  a  Russian 
bank— that  Is.  If  the  bank  owed  him.  Ivan 
had  to  take  a  fraction  of  the  ruble*  owed 
him.  But.  If  Ivan  owed  the  tmnk.  he  must 
pay  In  full.  When  Stalin  U  the  debtor,  he 
paj-s  so  many  cents  on  the  dollar.  When 
Ivan  Is  the  debtor,  he  pays  dollar  for  dollar. 
So  Ivan  gets  It  in  the  neck  coming  and 
going.     You  Just  can't  win  In  Russia. 

How  would  you  like  to  live  In  Russia? 
When  Stalin  decided  to  pay  his  debts  at  a 
huge  discount,  the  propaganda  from  behind 
the  iron  cxirtatn  said  the  repudiation  was 
hailed  with  loud  cries  of  Joy.  Do  you  be- 
lieve it? 

Well,  that's  what  happens  under  one-man 
government. 


n 
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I  notlee,  with  refrtt.  that  PrMidfnt  Tru- 
sum  aald  the  other  day:  t  '  m  nrt 
too  grave  In  the  world  at  thin  .>  put  a 

Congreaa  in  control  of  the  puree  strings  ot 
this  country." 

That  la  an  astonishing  statement.  Let  us 
hope  it  was  a  slip  of  the  tongue.  But  no 
one  can  blink  the  fact  that  the  President's 
public  acta  ahow  be  is  thinking  along  that 
line.  He  has  twice  vetoed  bills  passed  by 
Cungteaa  to  reduce  your  taxes.  Moreover, 
immense  pressure  is  t)elng  applied  to  Con- 
greaa by  Mr.  Trumnn's  departments  and  bu- 
reaiu  to  prevent  it  from  reducing  Federal 
spending. 

The  power  of  the  purse  consists  of  two 
things:  Income  by  taxes;  outgo  by  appro- 
priations. 

The  Constitution  puts  both  of  these  powers 
in  Congress — subject  only  to  veto.  And  no 
tax  bin  was  ever  vetoed  In  American  his- 
tory untU  Mr.  Roosevelt  tried  It.  He  failed. 
But  Mr.  Truman  has  twice  made  his  veto 
stick.  That  is.  he  has  twice  overruled  a 
majority  In  Congress  on  its  power  over  the 
purse. 

When  our  British  forebears  finally  wrested 
the  power  of  the  purse  from  the  King,  and 
lodged  it  in  Parliament,  government  for  the 
first  time  ceased  to  be  the  master  of  men, 
and  became  their  servant. 

Who  pays  the  bill?  Plain-spoken  Presi- 
dent Thomas  I.  Parkinson,  of  the  Equitable 
Life  Assurance  Society,  says  that  total  life 
insurance  today  is  •181.000.000.000  but  that 
It  will  buy  less  than  the  Si  17.000.000.000  in 
force  In  1940.  That  Is,  the  American  people 
have  Increased  their  Insurance  by  over  $74,- 
000.000.000.  but  are  leas  secure  than  they 
were  8  years  ago. 

Does  this  Interest  you? 

When  the  thrifty  cant  get  ahead,  who 
can?  Why  do  you  pay  more  Insurance  pre- 
miums and  get  less  real  Insurance?  In 
large  part,  because  you  have  lost  control  of 
the  purse,  and  your  Uncle  Sam  has  gune  on 
a  binge. 

As  a  fighting  American  out  Iowa  way.  Mr. 
J.  H.  Chapman  aays  Uncle  Sam  proposes  to 
spend  $30,000,000  in  Iowa  on  education,  when 
Iowa  Is  in  the  black  with  a  cash  surplus  of 
$100,000,000.  and  Uncle  Sam  Is  in  the  red 
with  a  debt  of  $256,000,000,000.  Does  that 
make  sense  to  you? 

Samttel  B.  PrrrxMGiu.. 


BLXSUMa  TRZ  STATES 

Senator  Sttlu  BmiDca,  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Appropriations,  has 
prepared  a  valuable  table.  It  shows  how 
much  money  the  Federal  Government  takes 
out  of  each  State:  how  much  each  State  gov- 
ernment spends;  and  the  ratio  between  the 
two  amounts. 

This  table  goes  to  the  very  heart  of  im- 
portant queatlcDS.  For  one  thing,  it  shows 
the  nonsense  about  Federal  aid.  From  the 
money  standpoint,  the  Federal  Oovernment 
does  not  "aid"  a  single  State  in  the  Union, 
On  the  contrary,  the  enormous  cost  of  sup- 
porting the  Federal  Oovernment  is  a  direct 
burden  on  the  people  and  business  of  every 
SUte. 

To  give  a  few  ezamptea: 

Uncle  Sam  takes  out  of  Senator  Bridges' 
home  State  of  New  Hampshire  $95,000,000. 
This  Is  over  five  times  the  cost  of  running 
the  New  Hampshire  government. 

Uncle  Sam  takes  from  the  President's  home 
State  of  Missouri  $1,119,000,000,  which  is  over 
nine  times  what  Missouri  spends. 

He  takes  from  Ohio  $2,495,000,000,  which  is 
eight  times  what  Ohio  spends. 

He  takes  from  Georgia  $444,000,000,  which 
Is  over  four  times  what  Georgia  spends. 

Mississippi  is  the  poorest  State  In  the 
Union.  Mississippi  spends  $65,000,000,  but 
Uncle  Sam  takes  out  of  Mississippi  $115,000.- 
000.  76  percent  more  than  Mississippi  spends. 

For  other  States,  see  .>age  1403  of  the  Con- 
gressional HxcoRD  of  February  18. 


ThM«  flguraa  prove  two  thlnga.  First,  thera 
la  no  such  thing  as  "Fadaral  aid."  Thrrr  nin't 
no  such  animal.  Every  dollar  tha  United 
States  spend!  in  any  Btats  aa  Federal  aid  or 
subaidles  comes  out  of  that  Btate  in  Federal 
taxes,  and  is  then  sent  back— less  the  poUtl- 
col  brokerage  fee  charged  in  Washington, 
which  Senator  Harrt  F.  Bykd  eatimates  to  bs 
not  leas  thsn  20  pcrreiu.  Tills  is  some  fee 
for  you  to  pay  to  somebody  you  don't  know 
for  handling  your  money. 

The  second  thing  these  figures  prove  Is  that 
if  Federal  taxes  were  cut  even  10  percent 
there  would  be  left  In  the  States — as  a  source 
of  State  revenue — more  than  enough  to  edu- 
cate their  children,  pay  their  school  teachers, 
and  do  for  themselves  most  of  the  things  the 
power-drunk  Governmer.t  on  the  Potomac 
proposes  to  do  locally  for  them. 

These  figures  have  been  broken  down,  with 
fair  accuracy,  for  each  county  In  each  State. 
This  brings  the  matter  right  home.  The  Na- 
tional Association  of  State  Chambers  of  Com- 
merce has  made  this  break-down,  county  by 
count  J. 

For  example.  If  the  President's  budget  of 
$39,000,000,000  goes  through  Congress  with- 
out reduction  (and  President  Truman  says  all 
talk  of  reducing  it  is  "just  conversation"), 
my  home  county  of  St.  Joseph.  Ind.,  will  pay 
Into  Washington.  D.  C  $51,482,253.  But  the 
total  of  11  local  and  State  property  taxes  in 
that  county  Is  only  $7,056,650. 

In  short,  the  Federal  Government  takes  out 
of  my  county  over  seven  times  what  the 
county  and  all  its  local  governments  collect 
in  property  taxes  for  their  own  use.  If  the 
Federal  Government  reduced  Its  take  by 
10  percent,  or  $5,000,000,  my  home  folks 
would  have  $5,000,000  more  to  spend  on 
themselves,  or  on  their  schools,  roads,  parks, 
etc. 

If  you  want  the  figure  for  your  own  county, 
write  to  your  State  chamber  of  commerce. 

Federal  aid  is  a  fake.  Bring  government 
back  home. 

SAMinx  B.  Pettengill. 


The  President's  Ovii-Rights  Program 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RICHARD  B.  RUSSELL 

OP  GEORGIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  March  24  (legislative  day  of 
Monday.  March  tS),  1948 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  on 
March  5,  1948  a  telegram  signed  by  21 
Senators  from  11  Southern  States  was 
sent  to  the  president  of  the  Mutual 
Broadcasting  System  requesting  time  to 
answer  a  series  of  broadcasts  supporting 
the  report  of  Pre.«;ident  Truman's  Com- 
mission on  Civil  Rights.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  telegram  may  be  printed 
In  the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  telegram 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Washington,  D.  C,  March  5,  1948. 
Mr.  Edgar  Kobak, 

President,  Mutual  Broadcasting  System, 

New  York,  N.  Y.: 
This  telegram  has  reference  to  the  series 
of  broadcasts  entitled  "To  Secure  These 
Rights"  now  being  carried  over  the  Mutual 
System.  The  undersigned  Senators  of  the 
United  States  are  opposed  to  the  legislation 
recommended  In  the  report  of  the  President's 
Committee  being  dramatized  In  this  series, 
as  are  millions  of  American  people  whom 
we  represent.     The  definition  of  what  con- 


stitutes a  otvil  rtfht  or  whsrs  the  allsgad 
right  of  one  cttiaan  Invadw  Um  right  of 
nnoiher  is  highly  oontrovsrslal.  In  the 
prsasn  clrcumstanoss  thU  is  a  political  issue. 
We  do  not  have  available  the  professional 
talent  of  a  large  broadcasting  chain  to  dram- 
Atteo  the  praaentatlon  of  our  opposition  to 
the  report  of  the  President's  Commission,  but 
we  do  wish  to  have  accorded  to  us  time  equal 
to  that  used  by  this  program  to  present  our 
views.  We  are  familiar  with  the  regulations 
of  the  Federal  Communications  Commitsion 
on  programs  presented  as  a  public  service. 
but  decided  to  present  our  request  to  ycu. 
In  view  of  the  fact  so  many  of  your  outlets 
are  located  In  our  States  we  feel  you  wUl 
gladly  comply  with  our  request.  You  may 
direct  your  reply  to  the  first  signer  of  this 
telegram  at  the  Senate  OlBce  Building.  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 

Richard  B.  Russell,  Georgia:  Ken- 
neth McKellar,  Tennessee;  Wal- 
ter P.  George,  Georgia;  Tom  Con- 
nallt,  TexP";  Harrt  F.  Btrd,  Vir- 
ginia; John  H.  Overton,  Louisiana; 
Allen  J.  Ellender,  Louisiana; 
Lister  Hill,  Alabama;  Tom  Stew- 
art, Tennessee;  W.  Lee  ODaniel, 
Texas;  Burnet  R.  Matbank  South 
Carolina;  James  O.  Eastland.  Mis- 
sissippi; John  L.  McClellan.  Ar- 
kansas; J.  William  Fulbright, 
Arkansas;  Clyde  R.  Hoet,  North 
Carolina;  Oun  D.  Johnston, 
South  Carolina;  Spessaro  L.  Hol- 
land, Florida;  A.  Willis  Robert 
SON,  Virginia;  John  J.  Sparkman, 
Alabama;  Wiluam  B.  Umsteao, 
North  Carolina;  John  C.  Stennis, 
Mississippi. 

Mr.  RUSSET  J...  Mr.  President,  on 
March  6  a  telegram  was  received  from 
the  vice  president  of  the  Mutual  Broad- 
casting System  graciously  acceding  to  our 
request  for  time.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  that  telegram  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  telegram 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

New  York.  N.  Y..  March,  6,  19U. 
Hon.  Rich.\rd  B.  Russell. 

Senate  Office  Building: 
In  answer  to  your  telegram  to  the  Mutual 
network,  we  will  be  glad  to  make  network 
facilities  available  to  your  group  for  the  pres- 
entation of  its  views  on  the  civil-rights  issue 
referred  to  in  your  telegram.  We  will  call 
your  office  Monday  to  work  out  arrangements 
for  the  program. 

Robert  D.  Swezet, 
Vice  President  and  General  Manager, 
Mutual  Broadcasting  System. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  the 
first  broadcast  in  opposition  to  the  mis- 
named civil-rights  program  was  carried 
over  the  Mutual  network  last  night. 
March  23,  1948.  The  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  I  Mr.  Maybank],  the  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina  I  Mr.  Hoey], 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  IMr.  Hill], 
and  I  appeared  on  the  program.  I  un- 
dertook to  deal  with  the  general  subject. 
Inasmuch  as  only  three  of  the  many  pro- 
posals contained  in  the  report  have  been 
the  subject  of  committee  action  in  one 
House  of  the  Congress,  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  [Mr.  Maybank]  ad- 
dressed himself  to  the  anti-poll-tax  bill, 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  [Mr. 
HOEY]  dealt  with  the  proposed  anti*^ 
lynch  bill,  and  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama [Mr.  Hill]  discussed  the  FEPC 
legislation.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  all  these  remarks  be  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record. 
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The  re  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  <  rdered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  fol  ows: 

qivn.  wvoNcs  labxueo  civn.  uchts 

by  Hon.  Richako  B.  Roassix. 
of  Georgia) 
slogan.    '*ClvU   rights."   Is    appealing, 
of  President  Truman's  Commls> 
an  attractive  label.    All  Americans 
In  the  protection  of  Individual  rights 
lj|t>ertles.    I  would  advise  you,  however, 
the    President's   gift    horse    in    th« 
It    wUl    be    well    for   every   citizen 
here  who  Is  truly  interested  In  indl- 
rights  and  liberties  to  carefully  ex- 
the  contents  of  this  paclcage  labeled 
rights."    Otherwise  you  will  Ond  after 
that  you  have  been  badly  cheated, 
imlnatton  will   reveal  that  under  the 
or    protecting    the    rights    of    various 
Ity    groups    the    enforcement    of    the 
Ion's  recommendations  will  have  the 
of  wiping  out  the  rights  of  the  States 
s  ^rlously  impairing  some  of  your  indl- 
rights    which    have    long    been    con- 
sacred, 
t  about  this  Commission  and  the  rea- 
t>ehlnd     their    unusual    presentation? 
I^cmmlsslon    was    a    carefully    selected 
The  views  of  the  Individual  memliers. 
1  as  those  of  the  professional  staff  who 
the  report,   were  generally   known 
their  selection.     No  outstanding  au- 
on  the  Constitution  and  the  constltu- 
rtghts  was  a  member      It  is  therefore 
^rprlse   that   the   report   embraces   and 
every  suggestion  and  theory  brought 
by  profewional  agitators  whose  voca- 
ls to  represent  the  various  minority 
groups  here  in  the  National  Capital, 
report  frankly  admlu  th^it   Its  con- 
are    in    the    main    directed    at    the 
n  States      It  propoaea  by  Federal  fiat 
■e  the  political,  economic,  and 
*  between  the  whites  and  the 
in  the  South  to  make  them  conform 
views  of  the  President  and  his  Com- 


ihe  effort  to  intimidate  the  Congresa 
I  nacting  their  proposals  into  law  they 
bringing    into    full    play    the   power    of 
pressure  of  well-organized  minority 
Though  the  recommendations  will 
to  disturb  racial  relations  than  any- 
suggested  by  Thad  Stevens  or  Charles 
In  the  tragic  era  of  reconstruction, 
single  person  whose  views  are  truly 
ntatlve  of  southern  majority  opinion 
•^pointed  to  the  Commission.     Not  an 
h««ring    was    held    in    any    State    at 
•  ffcnr«rnor  or  other  rcaponslble  otBcial 
citizen  was  permitted  to  testify.     No  rec- 
any  evidence  Justifying  the  extreme 
ulona   and   the   vicious  sanctions   de- 
againat     innocent     and     helpless 
people  has  been  made  public.    We 
that  unless  we  supinely  submit  to 
our  lives  and  social  order  completely 
to  the  whim  and  fancy  of  re- 
and  zealou  representing  the  minority 
,re  groups,  that  our  old  people  are  to 
denied   pensions,   our   sick   and   aiBicted 
be  refused  medical  care,  the  education 
children  is  to  be  crippled;  we  are  not 
permitted  to  share  In  any  beneficial 

of  our  Federal  Oovernment. 
iplte  of  this  condign  punishment,  we 
be  comjjelled  to  continue  to  pay  Fed- 
axes  and  defend  our  cotmtry  Just  as 
•lae.     This  is  the  sweeping  verdict 
hand-picked    Jury,    reached    In    what 
to  star-ctiamber  sasstoni.     We  ap- 
^x>m  that  verdict  to  tta*  swim  ot  decency 
play  of  the  American  paople. 
submit  that  the  whit*  p«opl«  of  the 
thou^    widely    mlstuktontood    and 
mkligned.  have  some  few  rights  as  Amen- 
^tiaens. 

EbOM  of  you  who  are  tempted  to  turn 
from  this  issue  with   a  ahrug   and  a 
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"let  those  southerners  squirm,"  let  me  point 
out  that  many  phases  of  thU  drastic  program 
directly  affect  you  and  your  rights.  If  it  is 
enacted  Into  law.  the  everyday  life  of  all 
citizens  will  be  in  some  measure  regulated 
and  controlled  by  Federal  bureaus  and  bu- 
reaucrats in  Washington.  If  Federal  power 
strikes  down  the  individuality  of  any  one 
State  or  group  of  States,  the  rights  of  your 
State  win  be  Invaded.  If  Federal  law  creates 
an  entirely  new  right  for  a  member  of  a 
minority  group  at  the  expense  of  an  in- 
alienable right  of  any  other  citizen,  your 
security  in  the  enjoyment  of  your  right  Is 
endangered.  The  passage  of  these  laws  will 
strip  the  once-proud  States  of  this  Union  of 
their  last  remaining  rights  and  reduce  them 
to  a  state  of  abject  vassalage  to  Washington. 
Local  self-government  will  become  a  mere 
Action.  Hordes  of  new  Federal  employees — 
to  be  supported  by  already-overburdened  tax- 
payers— will  swarm  over  the  country  as  Fed- 
eral policemen  to  enforce  these  drastic  laws. 
The  Federal  Oc-ernment  cannot  embark 
upon  such  a  program  without  concentrating 
police  powers.  Any  such  centralization  will 
Inevitably  lead  to  complete  regimentation 
and  to  that  disastrous  loss  of  personal  liber- 
ties which  marks  the  centralized  police  state. 

Our  Federal  Constitution  reserves  to  the 
several  States  and  to  the  people  all  powers 
not  specificslly  given  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. This  dual  system  of  government  ^has 
caused  America  to  grow  great  and  string. 
The  States  of  the  Union  have  served  as  48 
laboratories.  In  these  laboratories  we  have 
tested  new  Ideas  and  made  the  adjtistments 
necB— sry  to  meet  tne  varying  needs  of  the 
p«<^Ie  of  different  sections  of  our  country 
without  that  violence  to  State  and  individual 
rights  which  over-all  Federal  action  always 
entails. 

The  fundamental  rlghu  guaranteed  to  the 
individual  citizen  by  our  Federal  Constitu- 
tion are  those  of  life.  lll>erty.  and  property. 
This  guaranty  protects  all  citizens,  whether 
members  of  minorities  or  so-c.illed  majori- 
ties. Efforts  to  twist  or  distort  these  con- 
stitutional rights  so  as  to  penalize  one  citizen 
for  tht'  benefit  of  another  is  a  dangerous 
procedure.  Let  me  warn  those  of  the 
so-called  mlnoritlea  that  if  they  accomplish 
their  purpose  and  pass  these  bills  they  are 
certain  to  create  a  Pranketuteln  which  will 
eventually  destroy  them. 

Let  us  consider  how  this  program  will 
affect  your  rights  if  you  happen  to  tielong 
to  what  the  President's  Commission  regards 
as  a  majority  group.  In  substance,  they  ad- 
vance the  remarkable  propoaltion  that  in 
this  democracy  members  of  the  majority 
must  be  deprived  of  rights  long  considered  as 
inalienable  to  enable  minority  citizens  to 
enjoy  newly  created  rights.  The  average 
citizen  will  be  startled  to  know  that  In  the 
view  of  this  Commission  he  has  no  right  to 
choose  his  associates  In  business  or  in  pleas- 
ure, in  the  education  of  his  children,  or  !n 
any  or  all  of  his  common  everyday  relations. 
The  President's  Commission  holds  that  the 
right  of  choosing  one's  own  associates  should 
be  denied  the  ordinary  garden-variety  Amer- 
ican citLzer  who  cannot  claim  to  t>e  a  member 
of  a  minority  group. 

If  their  wishes  are  attained,  the  Federal 
police  power  is  to  b^  Invoked  to  compel  one 
American  citizen  either  to  employ  or  work 
with  or  associate  with  other  American  cltl- 
sens  not  of  his  choosing.  If  the  poor  garden- 
variety  fellow  refuses  to  accept.  In  the  most 
Intimate  aaaociations  of  life,  some  person 
selected  for  htan  by  a  petty  Federal  oOclal  he 
la  to  be  sent  to  Federal  prison.  What  has 
become  of  the  right  of  the  garden-variety 
American  if  such  laws  are  enacted?  We  con- 
tend that  it  Is  unfair,  unjust,  and  violative 
of  the  Individual  rights  guaranteed  by  our 
Cotutitutlon  to  create  these  new  rights  for 
minority  groups.  It  amounte  to  apedal  priv- 
ileges for  mlnonuce  at  the  coet  at  rights  long 
by  oUier  IndlvMual 


An  effort  has  been  n.ade  to  create  the  im- 
pression that  the  white  people  of  the  South 
claim  civil  rlghu  greater  than  those  con- 
ceded Negroes.  This  Is  untrue.  The  en- 
lightened southerner  l)elleves  In  equality  in 
administration  of  the  law  for  all  citizens 
without  regard  to  race  or  creed.  We  do, 
however.  Insist  upon  the  right  that  we  regard 
as  sacred  and  inalienable  of  choosing  our 
own  associates.  We  believe  that  the  rights 
of  no  person  has  been  violated  so  long  s  the 
members  of  both  races,  white  and  Negro,  may 
maintain  restaurants,  hotels,  swimming 
pools,  where  they  may  enjoy  the  right  to 
associate  only  with  members  of  their  own 
race.  We  l>elleve  that  white  parents  have  a 
right  to  have  their  children  associate  in  the 
schools  with  white  children  and  be  taught  by 
white  teachers.  We  lielleve  that  the  Negro 
is  entitled  to  his  schools  and  to  Negro 
teachers. 

The  southern  whites  have  a  pride  of  race. 
They  resent  the  efforts  to  employ  the  power 
of  the  Federal  Government  to  force  Negro 
children  into  the  white  schools.  We  believe 
our  Negro  citizens  have  a  pride  of  race  which 
will  cause  them  to  resent  the  efforts  to  take 
away  from  them  the  individuality  of  their 
schools  and  the  opportunities  of  their 
teachers. 

Before  you  condemn  our  view.  I  ask  you  lo 
consider  the  fact  that  the  solution  of  a  racial 
problem  is  one  thing  In  a  community  where 
the  population  is  5  percent  Negro  and  05 
percent  white,  and  quite  a  different  propo- 
sition In  another  community  where  50  per- 
cent of  the  people  are  Negroes  and  50  percent 
are  white.  The  southerner  Is  often  accused 
of  bigotry  and  Intolerance  t:ecause  of  his 
views.  Bear  in  mind  that  while  we  do  In- 
sist upon  the  right  to  build  our  own  social 
order,  based  on  our  own  experiences,  we  do 
not  constantly  assail  the  [>eople  of  other 
States  for  holding  *  different  view. 

For  example,  under  the  constitution  and 
laws  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey  no  State 
funds  are  available  to  schools  unless  they 
compel  the  intermingling  of  the  races  in  the 
classrooms.  Failure  to  serve  Negroes  and 
whites  together  In  the  hotels,  restaurants, 
and  all  other  public  places  is  a  violation  of 
the  criminal  statutes  of  that  State.  If  a 
proprietor  of  a  skating  rink  or  a  swimming 
pool  undertakes  to  cater  to  any  special  group 
or  race  he  is  subject  to  both  civil  suit  and 
criminal  punishment. 

A  recent  news  article  carried  a  story  to  the 
effect  that  the  white  girl  students  of  a 
school  were  insisting  that  the  Negro  Ix^y 
studenU  of  that  Institution  attend  their 
school  dances.  There  is  of  course  no  law  In 
New  Jersey  against  the  Intermarriage  of  the 
races  such  as  we  have  in  all  of  the  Southern 
States.  In  frankness,  the  New  Jersey  social 
pattern  Is  offensive  to  the  South.  Any  pol- 
icy of  solving  the  grave  racial  problem  of  this 
Nation  by  absorbing  the  Negro  race  through 
the  process  of  amalgamation  Is  abhorrent  to 
us.  Wherever  this  solution  has  l>een  applied, 
degeneration  has  followed.  We  consider  It  a 
crime  against  our  civilization  and  a  sin 
against  nature's  God.  I  am  sure  that  we 
feel  as  strongly  about  the  New  Jersey  system 
as  the  people  of  New  Jersey  could  feel  about 
ours.  But  I  have  never  heard  of  a  southern 
Congressman  undertaking  to  pass  Federal 
legislation  to  repeal  these  New  Jersey  laws. 
I  would  be  the  last  to  claim  that  every  de- 
tail of  our  racial  relations  has  been  per- 
fectly handled.  But  our  progreaa  has  been 
steady  and  great,  and  any  effort  to  compel 
radical  changes  by  Federal  legislation  will  do 
irreparable  injury.  The  solution  of  our  prob- 
lem has  been  an  Immense  task,  undertaken 
under  tremendous  dlfflcultles. 

Let  those  who  would  be  critical  of  the 
paucity  of  our  educaUonal  and  health  fa- 
cilities and  economic  opportunities  for  our 
Negro  citizens  t>ear  in  mind  the  great  dis- 
parity existing  ae  well  between  the  oppor- 
tunities and  the  health  and  educational  fa- 
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of  the  southern  white  people  as 
with  those  of  more  favored  areas. 
We  have  long  taxed  ourselves  more  heavily 
In  proportion  to  our  means  to  provide 
these  fadlittca  for  white  and  black  alike 
than  have  the  people  of  any  other  section. 
We  are  going  ahead  In  spite  of  our  handicaps. 
The  greeteet  of  these  has  been  our  economic 
Muatlon — not  social  or  racial  i»t>blems. 
Within  the  lifetime  of  people  livixxg  today 
the  South  suffered  complete  defeat  in  the 
most  destructive  war  ever  fought  on  this 
continent.  No  other  American  States  have 
suffered  comparably  from  the  devastation  of 
Invasion,  or  lost  anything  like  as  much 
manpower  and  wealth.  We  did  not  share  in 
the  prosperity  which  followed  In  the  wake 
of  the  War  Between  the  States.  We  lived 
under  the  bayonets  of  victorious  armies  for 
12  jrears,  and  since  that  time  have  suffered 
as  a  people,  both  black  and  white,  the  most 
eevere  forms  of  economic  exploitation.  It 
was  1940 — 80  years — ^before  the  tax  values 
In  my  own  State  of  Georgia  reached  the  tax- 
able values  of  the  tratrlc  year  of  1860.  We 
had  no  Marshall  plan  or  othCT  form  of  re- 
lief. Instead  we  were  weighted  down  with 
punitive  legislation.  It  has  been  a  long  and 
tedious  process  to  pull  ourselves  up  by  our 
own  bootstraps. 

We  have  shared  with  the  Negro,  only  re- 
cently freed  from  enslavement,  the  meager 
blessings  of  our  poverty.  We  have  paid  a 
feerful  penalty  for  having  held  to  the  Insti- 
tution of  slsvery  after  it  was  no  longer 
profitable  In  the  North.  We  hare  paid  a 
fearful  price  for  undertaking  over  80  years 
ago  to  leave  the  Union.  We  accepted  the 
verdict  of  that  war  In  good  faith,  and  ever 
since  have  had  to  grapple  with  a  problem  of 
greater  complexity  and  magnitude  than  was 
efer  thrust  upon  any  other  people  In  human 
kletory.  We  feel  that  we  are  entitled  to 
better  treatment  at  the  hands  of  our  fellow 
Americans  than  to  be  kicked  as  a  political 
footluJl  in  every  election  year,  and  to  have 
our  good  name  constantly  bartered  by 
political  auctioneers  In  bidding  for  votes. 

We  have  assumed  our  responsibilities  in 
both  war  and  peace  since  1865  without  com- 
plaint. Iiellevtng  In  and  cleaving  to  the  Con- 
stitution that  our  forebears  had  so  large  a 
part  in  fashioning.  We  appeal  to  all  of 
those  In  every  section  who  stUl  believe  that 
that  Constitution  is  the  ark  of  the  covenant 
of  our  liberties.  Do  not  be  deceived  by  plati- 
tudes, propa^arKlR.  or  appeals  to  prejudice 
Into  a  course  which  will  threaten  the  bless- 
ings of  our  system  and  the  Individual  liber- 
ties of  all  of  our  people. 

POU.-TAZ  LSCISLATTOW 

(Addnes  by  Hon.  BmiNrr  R.  IfaTaamc.  of 

South  Carolina) 

Any  Federal  legislation  calling  for  the  re- 
peal of  any  poll-tax  laws  in  the  several  States 
Is  clearly  unconstitutional.  The  right  of 
qualifications  for  suffrage  is  a  matter  for 
the  Statea  and  has  been  so  since  the  found- 
ing of  the  Oovernment.  It  Justly  should  re- 
main so. 

Both  political  parties  felt  their  responsi- 
bility under  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  to  leave  this  poll-tax  matter  alone 
for  the  several  States  to  handle  under  sec- 
tion a,  article  I  of  the  Constitution,  which 
waa  written  In  1787.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
In  the  seventeenth  amendment  to  the  Con- 
•tltuUon.  it  is  reiterated.  As  you  know,  this 
•mendment  was  ratified  in  1913.  and  allows 
United  States  Senators  to  be  elected  by  di- 
rect popular  vote — an  exceptional  point  In 
that  It  appears  again  in  this  second  place  in 
the  Constitution. 

■moM  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
pasB  leglalatloo  concerning  this  tax  aa  a 
voting  qualification,  it  could,  by  this  same 
it.  determine  all  of  the  voting  quall- 
In  any  or  all  of  the  various  States. 


The  Constitution  under  which  we  now  live 
has  done  a  great  work  in  building  a  nation 
and  holding  It  together.  It  has  been  good 
enough  to  tide  us  over  all  kinds  of  troubles. 
It  Is  satlsfactc»7  for  all  the  problems  of  to- 
day. Our  future  prosperity  and  safety  re- 
quire that  we  let  It  alone. 

It  Is  stlU  true  that  the  qualification  for 
sulTrage  Is,  under  constitutional  government 
in  America,  a  question  for  the  Individual 
States.  If  we  are  tiring  of  this  healthy  con- 
stitutional principle  and  wish  to  further 
amend  the  Constitution  such  action  will,  in 
my  humble  opinion,  provide  an  opening 
wedge  by  which  the  Congress  could  drive  even 
deeper  into  the  sovereign  sanctity  of  State 
rights. 

The  problem  before  us  Is  not  whether  the 
poll  tax  Is  right  or  wrong.  It  is  clearly  a 
point  of  constitutionality.  If  it  is  a  law 
which  should  lie  abolished,  it  is  the  consti- 
tutional right  of  the  residents  of  the  indi- 
vidual States  to  so  determine.  I  am  happy 
to  note  that  there  is  a  spreading  tendency 
for  the  States  themselves  to  do  away  with 
this  tax.  It  remains  in  effect  today  in  only 
seven  States.  There  is  growing  sentiment 
for  its  repeal  in  even  these  few  remaining 
States. 

In  my  State  of  South  Carolina,  for  in- 
stance, the  constitution  states  that  the  tax 
is  an  educational  one  and  is  to  be  used  for 
educational  purposes  within  the  State.  The 
poll  tax  is  a  part  of  the  revenue  for  the  opera- 
tion cf  all  the  public  Echools  in  South  Caro- 
lina. 

It  is  interesting  to  note,  at  this  point,  that 
the  poll  tax  was  first  levied  in  South  Carolina 
in  1702  as  an  act  of  the  general  assembly  to 
make  Charles  Town  defensible.  It  seems  that 
in  those  days  the  trouble  vras  with  the  In- 
dlaiu.  They  resorted  to  revenue  by  a  pole — 
then  spelled  p-o-l-e — for  the  defense  of 
Charles  Town.  Now,  for  a  dollar  a  year,  we 
are  forced  to  defend  our  constitutional  rights. 

I  would  like  to  further  olieerve  that  the 
poll  tax  Is  not  levied  today  on  women  or  any- " 
one  over  the  age  of  60.  It  is  not  levied 
on  anyone  who  takes  an  oath  that  he  is  not 
able  to  pay  the  tax.  This  leaves  only  about 
30  percent  of  the  voters  who  pay  this  one 
dollar  a  year,  nonretroactive  tax. 

Under  no  stretch  of  the  imagination  can 
1  see  how  the  lev3rlng  of  a  poll  tax  cotild 
in  any  way  restrict  the  suffrage  of  voters. 

Let's  face  the  reality  of  this  blown-up.  ex- 
aggerated iniquity.  For  the  privilege  of 
smoking  a  pack  of  cigarettes  we  pay  more 
than  7  cents  in  State  and  Federal  taxes. 
For  the  privilege  of  providing  a  part  of  the 
educational  facilities  for  otor  children — and 
In  many  cases  It  is  the  only  tax  paid — about 
30  percent  of  our  people  pay  $1  per  year, 
which  Is  less  than  2  cents  a  week  in  the 
form  cf  a  poll  tax. 

It  is  not  for  the  retention  of  the  poll  tax 
that  we  oppose  this  legislation.  It  is  the 
serious  departure  from  governmental  prin- 
ciples involved — a  clear  Invasion  of  the  liber- 
ties of  the  American  people.  It  is  a  process 
designed  by  and  for  politicians — politicians 
who  would  create  political  turmoil  for  their 
own  benefit  at  the  expense  of  an  already 
overly  abused  South — a  South  which  has 
been  a  pulitical  i>risoner  of  war  since  1865. 
It  is  time  we  repatriated  cur  displaced  bov- 
ereign  rights  without  the  ill-advised  aid  of 
vote-conscious  meddlers. 

AimLTMCHIKG  BIIX 

(Address  by  Hon.  Cltis  R.  Hoet,  of  North 
Carolina) 

Every  good  citiaen  In  America  Is  t^poeed 
to  lynching.  This  Is  especially  true  in  the 
South,  where  every  good  citiaen  is  not  only 
passively  against  it,  but  affirmatively  Inter- 
ested in  doing  something  about  it.  and  as  a 


result  of  this  %'lgOfOU8  and  wholesome  atti- 
tude lynching  is  now  practically  extinct. 
It  has  been  outlawed  by  put>lic  o|Anlon  and 
the  p>eople  and  the  officials  cooperate  fuUy 
In  an  effort  to  completely  stamp  It  cut. 

Every  State  in  the  Union  has  a  strong 
law  against  lynching  and  these  laws  are 
better  enforced  than  any  other  criminal 
statutes.  Let's  examine  the  record.  In  1882 
there  were  255  lynchlngs  In  the  United 
States— 100  white  and  155  colored.  The 
crimes  for  which  men  were  lyr>ched  rantred 
all  the  way  from  horse  stealing  and  cattle 
rustling  to  murder  and  rape.  Tw?nty-nine 
years  later.  In  1921.  the  number  of  lynch- 
lngs had  been  reduced  to  64  and  in  1947 
there  whs  just  one  lynching  and  yet  they 
want  a  Federal  law  to  prevent  lynching. 

Think  about  it — owt  of  145.000.000  people 
In  the  United  States,  only  one  person  was 
lynched  last  year.  There  has  not  been  a 
lynching  in  my  State  of  North  Carolina  for 
22  years.  What  other  criminal  statute.  State 
or  Federal,  has  been  so  well  obeyed.  While 
there  was  only  one  lynching  last  year  there 
were  over  13.000  murders,  over  12.000  rapes, 
and  over  1.500,000  serious  crimes,  denomi- 
nated as  felonies,  committed  in  the  United 
States.  That  means  that  there  was  an  aver- 
age of  36  murders  and  33  rapes  every  day 
last  year,  and  three  felonies  every  minilte 
throughout  the  year. 

Have  you  heard  any  demand  from  the 
Committee  on  Civil  Rights  that  the  Federal 
Government  do  anything  about  this — al- 
though many  of  these  crimes  were  the  most 
brutal  and  revolting  ever  committed  in  our 
land. 

The  State  is  responsible  for  maintaining 
order  and  eiiforcing  all  laws  within  its  bor- 
ders, except  for  the  violation  of  laws  deal- 
ing with  Federal  functions  and  agencies,  like 
post-office  offenses,  counterfeiting  money, 
failure  to  pay  Federal  taxes,  interstate-com- 
merce violations,  and  other  similar  crimes. 
Lynching  does  not  belong  in  any  a<  Uicse 
categories. 

Tlie  Washington  Poet,  a  great  lilieral  news- 
paper, says  that  it  is  a  rattier  sorry  spec- 
tacle for  the  Congress  to  l>e  considering  a 
bill  to  make  the  prevention  of  lynching  a 
Federal  responsibility  when  the  Southern 
States  have  almost  completed  the  Job  of 
wiping  out  this  disgusting  crime. 

The  arguments  for  a  Federal  law  are  not 
impressive.  The  purpose  of  a  law  is  to  pre- 
vent the  commission  of  an  c^enae  and  to 
punish  the  offender.  A  mob  bent  on  lynch- 
ing would  not  be  deterred  by  a  Federal  law — 
it  can  only  be  stopped  by  local  officials.  If 
it  may  be  said  that  it  is  difficult  to  convict 
members  of  the  mob  tinder  State  law.  that 
difficulty  would  likewise  obtain  under  the 
Federal  law,  because  the  trial  would  be  held 
in  the  same  State  and  with  ttie  same  people 
serving  on  the  Jury.  Presently  the  mob  cases 
are  nearly  always  moved  to  another  county 
for  trial.  The  difKculty  of  obtaining  con- 
victions under  the  Federal  law  would  be 
greater  because  of  the  natural  resentment 
against  outside  Federal  interference  in  the 
affairs  of  the  State.  This  resentment  would 
be  enhanced  by  the  fact  that  the  propoaed 
Federal  law  would  penalise  the  Innocent 
taxpayers  of  the  county  where  the  lynch- 
ing occurred  by  making  them  pay  large  sums 
to  the  family  of  the  victim  regardless  of  how 
guilty  he  was  or  how  dastardly  the  crime 
committed.  This  law  would  reverse  all 
precedents  by  punishing  the  Innocent. 

Ten  years  ago  the  late  great  Senator  Wil- 
liam B.  Borah,  a  sttirdy  defender  o<  civil 
rights,  in  disctissing  a  propoaed  antllynch 
bill,  said: 

"When  I  reed  of  the  terrible  things  that 
happened  in  the  South  after  the  Orll  War, 
I  wonder  now  how  the  South  baa  done  such 
remarkable  work  In  the  way  of  recovery. 
•     •     •     With  all  the  hatred,  the  anlmosfty. 
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agony  which  came  to  the  people,  tt 
to  me  that  the  crime  of  Ijmch- 
been  gradualij  dying  out.  The  peo- 
he  South  nave  made  a  record  of  which 
1  are  a  right  to  be  proud.  We  could 
tin|)roTe  upon  what  has  been  done.  Why 
we  Interfere  now?" 
proposals  of  the  ClvU  Rlghu  Com- 
Invade  the  rights  of  every  sovereign 
In  the  Nation.  It  would  result  in 
supplanting  cooperative  good  will  by  co- 
etve  111  will.  The  passage  of  this  measure 
would  make  the  task  more  dlfflcult  and  add 
bly  to  the  burden  of  every  man 
tn  tlMlSovth  who  Is  seelilng  to  obtain  equal- 
ity ot  opportunity  for  the  Negro  race,  and 
falmeaa  and  jiutice  for  the  Negro 
tn  ail    be  relations  of  life. 

rSPC  LXGISLATION 

(Addr^  by  Hon.  Lism  Hnx.  of  Alabama) 

The  FTPC  bill  should  be  called  a  blU  to  de- 
stroy (f  vU  rights. 

tlM  gutoe  of  preventing  dlscrimlna- 
employment  the  bill  actually  contains 
ipons  for  the  complete  destruction  of 
tvil  rights. 

United  States  freedom  of  contract, 
for  a  man  to  choose  those  who  work 
or  work  with  him.  to  exercise  his  own 
judgment  tn  selecting  those  who  occupy  for 
hlni  p  aces  of  trust  or  responsibility,  and  a 
man's  riiitht  to  sell  bis  services  to  whomever 
he  wtU  are  guaranteed  us  in  the  Bill  of  Rights 
of  our  Constitution. 

Und  r    FEPC    these    freedoms — the    very 
found;  tlon  stones  of  our  American  political 
and  ec:>nomtc  system — would  be  dented. 
Und|r  the  broad  powers  of  the  bill,  failure 
It  with  the  regtUatlone  laid  down  by 
wculd  be  ptmtahable  by  fine  and 
li^prlsonment.    And  that  most  precious 
rights — the  right  of  trial  by  Jury — 
be  denied. 

the  inquiries  and  investigations  dl- 

by  the  bill,  business  would  be  vexed 

to  the  point  where  orderly  plant 

t  and  efficient  production  would 

"e. 

small  buslueaaman.  already  overbur- 

would  encounter  new  regulations,  in- 

hearlngs.   and  appeals   far  be- 

tlme.  his  energy,  or  his  Qnances. 

ould   be  subject   to 

on  of  their  Inter- 

Tbe  worker  could  not  feel  secure 

bnilloyment  and  promotion  based 

would    be   superseded    by    govern- 

decrees,   and    the   worker   would    be 

:o  look  with  distriist  and  suspicion  on 

workers. 

actually  takes  away  rights  from  the 
and  gives  special  privilege  to  the 


J)b. 
me  it 


a   small    plant   employs  60   men. 
can  be  identified  with  a  minority 
If  the  employer  has  to  lay  off  8  men. 
le  be  likely  to  discharge  any  of  the 
who   could   claim   illwlwinatlon — 
tt   existed    or    not — take    the    case 
mlaaton  and  into  the  courts,  caus- 
empioyer  great  espenae  and  poeslble 
ent? 

ind  I  know  that  the  natural  thing 

employer  to  do  would  be  to  avoid 

and   lay   off   eight   of    the   average 

who  could  not  claim  dlscrlmlna- 

n  if  they  were  better  workmen  than 

who  belonged  to  a  minority 

time  when  maximum  production  is 
tc  fight   Inflation  and   keep  our 
Strang,  the  bill  would  create  fear 
trtctton  and  division.  In  the 
plants,    and    factorlee    at 


weaken  and  imperil  our  national 
at  an  beyr  d  ^am§m    ■  Msm  when 
of  the  voeld  dspwide  on  iwncas 


The  Atomic  Knergy  Commission  would  be 
seriously  handicapped  tn  checking  the  loyalty 
of  Its  employees.  Ooospantoa  manutocturing 
the  most  secret  mUHtmry  MfUfrnmA  could 
not  seek  the  Information  nscsasary  to  prevent 
disloyalty  and  sabotage. 

The  bin  is  an  invitation  to  sabotage 

Presented  with  thd  antipoU  tax  bill  atid 
the  antliynching  bill,  it  ts  simply  a  political 
device  for  attracting  votes. 

It  would  obstruct  the  States  In  the  sub- 
stantial pcogresa  they  are  making  in  solving 
the  question  of  discrimination. 

The  final  result  of  this  bill  would  be  to 
substitute  the  edict  of  remote  government 
for  the  personal  Judgment  of  the  individual 
tn  matters  of  delicate  human  relationships 
and  social  customs — to  bring  thought  con- 
trol  to  the  economic  life  of  the  United  States. 

The  American  people,  with  their  love  at 
freedom  and  their  devotion  to  the  rights 
of  the  Individual,  surely  will  not  permit  the 
rVPC  bill  to  become  law. 


lUlian  National  Electioa,  Apnl  18,  194S 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  LANE 

or  MaasaonTsnrs 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  24.  194S 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks.  I  include  the  tele- 
gram that  I  have  received  from  Mr. 
Patrick  H.  Pignato.  president.  Columbian 
Club.  Inc..  East  Boston.  Mass..  with  refer- 
ence to  a  letter  .sent  to  Mr.  Matthew  Con- 
nolly, executive  secretary  to  the  Presi- 
dent, by  CJovernors  Councilor  Patrick  J. 
McOonouRh.  concerning  the  election  in 
Italy  on  April  18.  1948: 

East  Boston.  Uaaa,  March  22.  1949. 
Bon.  Thomas  Lane. 

Member  of  Congresa, 

Waahirigton.  D.  C: 

Following  ts  a  copy  of  a  letter  sent  to  Uat- 
thew  Connolly,  executive  secretary  to  the 
President : 

"Okax  Mb  Connollt;  A  group  of  promi- 
nent and  influential  citizens  of  Italian  an- 
cestry tn  my  dUtrlct  are  planning  an  Italian 
edition  of  a  local  newspaper  to  be  flown  to 
Italy  on  or  about  April  8.  1©48.  in  time  to  be 
distributed  and  digested  by  thousands  of 
Italian  citizens  t>efore  the  national  election 
April  18.  1948.  This  special  edition,  printed 
entirely  in  Italian  would  contain  statements 
from  these  Italian-Americans  who  are  leaders 
in  the  industrial,  profeaalonal.  and  public 
life  of  our  community,  appealing  to  Italian 
ctttaenry  to  vote  agaUut  communism.  It 
would  alao  contain  btagraphical  sketcues  of 
tbaae  prominent  citizens,  stating  their  suc- 
ceaesa  tinder  our  democratic  system  of  gov- 
ernment here  in  the  United  Ststes.  The 
Italian  Council  in  Boston  and  local  repre- 
sentativca  of  United  States  Army  here  in 
Boston  have  been  contacted  and  are  enthused 
and  have  assured  their  cooperation.  Further- 
more. Archbishop  Richard  J  Cushing  will  be 
contacted  to  enlist  his  support.  Tour  co- 
operation la  aomht  with  a  view  to  obtaining 
not  only  clearance  from  the  Bute  Depart- 
ment for  the  carrying  out  of  this  praise- 
worthy undertaking  but  poeslbly  aasUtance 
In  defraying  the  cost  of  air  freight  and  the 
dlatribution  ot  tbm  captm  of  the  special  edi- 
tion at  the  reaaletaf  petM.  Because  of  the 
laportance  at  tUla  matter  and  vnn  i 
tlon  at  the  time  dement  ln««tv«d  tt 
that  you  win  be  atle  to  give  this  your  per* 
sonal  and  immediate  attention  so  that  these 
publie-sptrited  eiiiaem  may  go  abead  with 


thetr  plana  at  the  earliest  pa&«ible  moment. 
With  t>eat  wtehes.  Governors  Councilor  Pat- 
rick J.  IfcDonough.  Submitted  at  the  re- 
quest of  Patrick  H.  Pignato  president. 
Columbian  Club.  Inc..  care  of  Bast  Boston 
Times,  a  Lexington  Street.  Bast  Boston. 
Maaa." 

Tour  personal  Interest  In  this  matter  will 
be  greatly  appreciated  by  all  peace-loving 
Americans  concerned  in  the  present  Euro- 
pean problem  as  affected  by  the  communistic 
trend  in  Italy. 

PaTXICK   H.   PlONATO. 


Tax-Redaction  Bill 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON  JOHN  E.  LYLE 

or   TZXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  24.  1948 

Mr.  LYLE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  shall  vote 
today  to  favor  the  pa.-^sage  of  the  Senate 
version  of  the  tax-reduction  bill.  It  is  by 
no  means  the  measure  I  would  have  pre- 
ferred. It  does,  however,  reflect  my  con- 
viction that  taxes  on  individual  incomes 
can  and  should  be  reduced. 

The  bill,  as  amended  by  the  Senate, 
brings  the  overall  cut  within  what  I  be- 
lieve to  be  reasonable  limits,  and  con- 
sistent action  by  Congress  on  domestic 
appropriations  will  not  lead  to  deficit 
financing.  I  am  not  persuaded  that  a  re- 
duction in  taxes  on  individual  incomes  's 
inconsistent  with  either  the  desire  or  ac- 
tion of  this  body  to  Increase  our  military 
strength. 

It  is  not  a  wL-^e  policy  to  place  the  re- 
sponsibility for  financing  foreign  aid  and 
military  appropriations  entirely,  or 
largely,  on  individual  income  taxes.  In- 
crease in  budget  estimates  resulting  from 
our  present  foreign  policy  should  be  met 
with  a  revision  upward  of  corporate 
taxes,  including  excess-profits  taxes. 

It  is  not  at  all  accurate  to  say  that  the 
American  people  have  not  suffered  and 
have  not  carried  a  heavy  burden  as  a 
result  of  our  participation  in  World 
War  n.  The  American  people  were  for- 
tunate enough,  thank  God.  to  have  not 
suflered  a  scorched-earth  attack,  but 
their  contributions  In  an  enthusiastic 
output  of  men  and  materials  was  largely 
responsible  for  our  past  victory  at  arms. 
They  have  accepted  with  faith  and  de- 
termination the  great  responsibilities  of 
helping  reshape  and  rebuild  a  world  for 
peace.  To  me  It  Is  unconscionable  to  fail 
to  recognize  this  opportunity  of  giving  a 
small  measure  of  relief  to  the  Individual 
who  pays  income  taxes. 

I  think  it  is  unfortunate  that  this  bill 
undertakes  to  adopt  ty  Federal  legisla- 
tion the  tax  benefit.-!  fc.r  all  States  which 
arise  out  of  the  basic  principles  of  com- 
munity property.  It  Is  unquestionably 
an  Invasion  of  State  prerogatives.  I  can. 
however,  understand  that  the  Repre- 
sentatives of  thirty-odd  non-community- 
property  States  will  not.  politically 
apMking.  mlM  this  opportunity  to  In- 
cludf  tiMw  prortvionj. 

The  provision  In  this  bill  correcting 
the  unfortunate  mistake  of  1942  with 
referenct  to  cstalg  and  gift  taxes  u  but 
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a  Just  recognition  of  the  basic  principles 
of  community  property. 

I  believe  that  the  President  would  be 
wise  in  accepting  this  bill.  If  he  finds  It 
necessary — and  he  probably  will — to 
propose  additional  taxes  to  finance  our 
preparedness  program,  I  hope  that  he 
will  make  recommendations  which  will 
place  the  burden  of  taxes  upon  high  and 
excessive  profits  of  corporations  that  will 
unquestionably  receive  a  large  share  of 
the  money  spent  in  such  a  program. 


TVA  Unit  Farm  Method  Makes  Farms  Pay 
Better 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  E.  JONES,  JR. 

or    ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  24.  1948 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record.  I  include 
the  following  article,  written  by  T.  B. 
Hutcheson.  dean  of  agriculture.  Vir- 
ginia Polytechnic  Institute,  and  appear- 
ing in  the  Progressive  Farmer  of  March 
1948: 
TVA    "UNTr    Farm    Method'    Makes    Farms 

Pat    Bettir 
(By  T.  B.  Hutcheson,  dean  of  aguculture,  VPI) 

In  the  final  analysis,  the  chief  aim  of  all 
agriculture  is  simply  better  farm  manage- 
ment. It  then  follows  that  good  farmers  are 
those  who  say.  "I  wUl  first  find  out  the  ac- 
cumulated results  of  research — research  in 
aoUs.  plants,  animals,  and  economics — and 
then  apply  this  knowledge  in  operating  my 
own  farm  under  its  specific  conditions."  So 
the  TVA  (Tennessee  Valley  Authority)  and 
the  several  States  constituting  the  Tfennessee 
Valley  area  adopted  the  unit-farm  and  area 
demonstration  method  as  the  best  way  to  de- 
velop and  save  the  agricultural  resources  of 
the  region. 

The  first  big  step  In  the  development  of 
this  program  was  this:  An  agreement  was 
made  between  TVA.  the  land-grant  colleges 
of  the  region,  and  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  that  all  the  agricultural 
projects  of  the  region  would  be  conducted 
through  and  in  cooperation  with  the  State 
agricultural  colleges.  This  agreement  did 
two  things: 

1.  It  released  and  made  available  research 
and  experience  for  use  on  the  project. 

2.  It  placed  responsibility  for  the  action 
programs  in  the  bands  of  local  authorities. 

"t7Nrr   FASM   OKMONITKATORS" 

The  unit  farm  and  area  test  demonstra- 
tions were  first  Inaugurated  in  nine  south- 
west Virginia  counties  in  the  Tennessee  River 
watershed  In  the  spring  of  103S,  and  since 
then  have  expanded  to  other  parts  of  the 
State.  Now  over  3,200  Virginia  farmers  are 
actively  participating  in  the  program.  The 
aim  la  to  place  at  least  one  complete  farm 
unit  demonstration  In  every  community  of 
the  region.  Wherever  a  majority  of  farmers 
In  a  natural  community  or  small  watershed 
become  unit  farm  demonstrators  and  work 
together  tyr  community  Improvement  then 
this  la  called  an  area  demonstration. 

"Unit  farm  demonstrators"  are  chosen  by 
tha  farmers  of  tba  communities  they  are  to 
MTve.  Bach  itKh  damonatrator  agraaa  to 
oparau  hla  farm.  Insofar  as  practleabU,  In 
a  mannar  that  will  put  into  operation  tlM 
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best  findings  of  the  agricultural  experiment 
station  and  the  teachings  of  his  agricultural 
extension  division.  The  county  agent  and 
his  stafi  become  the  contact  agent  between 
the  unit  farm  demonstrator  and  his  agricul- 
tiu'al  college.  They  bring  through  specialists 
Information  and  help  that  may  seem  neces- 
sary in  developing  his  program. 

HOW    DKMOKSTRATORS     ARE     HEU>ED 

A  long-time  plan  is  first  designed  to  make 
the  best  use  of  every  acre.  Rotations  are 
worked  out  which  serve  the  needs  of  the 
major  farm  enterprises.  For  example,  if  the 
farm  is  to  be  devoted  to  dairying,  rotations 
are  arranged  to  produce  enough  legume  hay, 
silage,  bedding,  and  grain  for  the  animals  to 
be  kept.  In  working  out  these  rotations. 
No.  1  attention  is  given  to  protection  against 
erosion.  One  of  the  cardinal  principles  of 
the  TVA  cooperative  program  is:  "Flooding 
of  streams  and  silting  of  reservoirs  is  best 
prevented  by  keeping  green  roots  in  the  soil 
as  much  of  the  time  as  possible."  Fertilizer 
and  liming  policies  are  worked  out  for  the 
entire  farm.  Decisions  are  made  as  to  types, 
breeds,  and  strains  of  livestock  to  be  kept, 
and  a  feeding  program  is  planned  making 
maximum  use  of  home-grown  products. 

Varieties  of  all  crops  to  be  grown  are  chosen, 
and  the  farmer  Is  encouraged  to  grow  some 
improved  seed,  at  least  for  home  use.  As 
time  goes  on.  plans  are  made  for  new  build- 
ings, improved  machinery,  and  better  flald 
arrangement.  Home  improvement  is  also 
emphasized,  and  the  whole  family  takes  part 
In  the  program.  Of  course,  the  real  purpose 
of  such  demonstrations  is  to  develop  local 
leadership  and  teach  Improved  farm  and 
home  management  practices,  not  oniy  to  the 
demonstrators,  but  through  them  to  their 
neighbors.  One  of  the  requirements  of  a 
•"anit  farm  demonstrator"  is  that  he  keep  a 
farm  record  book  showing  receipts  and  ex- 
penses as  well  as  other  pertinent  data  for 
his  farm.  At  the  end  of  the  year,  these  booka 
are  carefully  analyzed  by  an  expert  account- 
ant and  this  analysis  ts  used  as  a  basis  for 
future  recommendations. 

INCREASED    YIELDS    AND    PROFITS 

Perhaps  the  value  of  this  tjrpe  of  program 
can  be  best  shown  by  the  chart  below  based 
on  records  kept  on  several  hundred  typical 
demonstration  farms  during  the  past  10  years. 

During  the  10-year  period  row  crops  have 
decreased  10  percent,  with  a  corresponding 
increase  in  pastures  and  hay.  Other  effects 
of  the  extension -TVA  program  in  the  water- 
shed counties  of  southwest  Virginia  since 
1935  are: 

1.  Increase  in  farmers  fertilizing  pastures 
from  2  percent  to  75  percent. 

a.  Increase  of  14,000  catMe  (half  beef,  half 
dairy ) . 

3.  More  barn-hay  driers  have  been  in- 
stalled in  southwest  Virginia  than  In  all  the 
rest  of  the  State. 

4,  When  the  Progressive  Farmer  and  the 
VPI  Extension  Service  picked  families  in  this 
area  for  Master  Farm  Family  awards  in  1947 
all  chosen  were  unit  farm  demonstrators. 

Probably  the  most  significant  development 
of  this  entire  cooperative  program  has  been 
the  spread  of  improved  practices  from  the 
farms  of  demonstrators  to  their  neighbors. 
This  has  resulted  in: 

1,  Greater  pride  in  accomplishment. 

2,  More  enthusiasm  for  farming. 

3.  More  community  spirit. 

4.  General  feeling  of  optimism  based  on 
past  success. 

WHAT  uirrr  farmsrs  bat 

It  has  also  shown  that  the  first  step  In  the 
Improvement  of  agriculture  In  any  com- 
munity Is  the  building  of  the  soil  to  a  point 
where  it  will  support  a  profitable  agriculture. 
Farmers  are  about  right  when  they  say.  "It 
doesn't  make  much  difference  what  varieties 
of  crops  you  plant  or  what  kind  of  animals 
you  keep  so  long  as  your  land  is  poor,"  After 
the  soil  has  b—n  Improved,  the  records  show 


that  successful  farming  depends  upon  a  com- 
bination of  well-balanced  efficiency  factors 
such  as  size  of  business,  production  effi- 
ciency of  crops  and  animals,  labor  efOclency, 
and  balance  of  proper  enterprises. 

The  following  typical  voluntary  letters 
from  TVA  unit  demonstrators  give  an  idea 
of  what  the  farmers  themselves  think  of 
the  work  and  how  it  has  helped  them: 

"Besides  being  a  great  benefit  to  me,  I  feel 
that  this  demonstration  has  helped  25  to  30 
other  farmers  who  have  visited  my  farm  and 
seen  the  results  of  cooperating  In  this  Kx- 
tension-TVA  program." — L.  D.  B. 

'I  don't  say  it  boastfully,  but  my  farm 
now  stands  out  In  this  community,  and  most 
of  the  credit  Is  due  to  carrying  out  the  whole 
demonstration  as  planned  with  our  county 
agent,  and  the  use  of  plenty  of  lime  and 
fertilizer."— S.  C.  T. 

"The  farm  unit  demonstrations  through- 
out this  county  are  doing  more  to  prove  to 
the  farmers  the  value  and  adequate  use  of 
phosphate  and  lime  than  anything  I  have 
seen  in  the  county  since  I  started  farming." — 
M.  C.  B. 

"It  is  January  1  and  my  cattle  haven't  been 
fed  the  first  time  this  winter.  Yet  they 
are  fat  enough  for  market.  Fertilized  pas- 
tures  make   this   possible." — ^E.   B.  % 

"This  program  has  meant  much  to  me 
and  my  neighbors  in  proving  the  value  of 
good  farm  practices  and  tise  of  more  phos- 
phate, potash,  and  lime.  I  like  sti^p-crop- 
ping  better  than  terraces." — A.  L.  C. 


"G»mmie*'  Activities 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDWARD  T.  MILLER 

OF  MAHTLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVBS 

Wednesday,  March  24,  1948 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Maryland.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  granted  to  extend 
my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the 
following  editorial  which  appeared  in  the 
Cumberland  News,  of  Cumberland,  Md., 
on  March  23,  1948: 

RKPRXSRNTATTVE  BEALL  MAKES  HIMSELF  CLEAa 
ON  "COMMIE"  ACTIVITIES 

If  any  doubt  had  existed  as  to  how  Rep- 
resentative J.  Glenn  Beall  viewed  the  ac- 
tivities of  communistic  elements  in  this 
country  it  has  been  removed  in  his  an- 
nouncement to  again  seek  the  Republican 
nomination .  for  a  fourth  term  In  Congress 
from  the  Sixth  Maryland  District, 

Representative  Beall  has  expressed  him- 
self with  such  force  as  to  make  it  clear  that 
he  considers  the  existence,  in  government,  of 
employees  who  are  considered  "fences"  for 
the  Kremlin  one  of  the  major  dangers  con- 
fronting the  American  people.  And  he  does 
not  Intend  that  it  will  continue  if  he  can 
help  it.  Those  who  have  watched  the  spread 
of  communism  in  other  parts  of  the  world 
and  who  have  looked  with  a  feeling  of  un- 
easiness on  the  bold  attempts  of  "pinks"  to 
entrench  themselves  In  America  will  take 
comfort  In  the  fact  that  Congressman  Beall 
Is  fully  cognizant  of  a  situation  that  could 
very  easily,  if  permitted  to  go  unchecked, 
bring  untold  grief  to  Americans. 

Representative  Bsall  has  been  collaborat- 
ing with  Republican  groups  in  Congress  In 
a  relentless  campaign  to  cleanse  the  Gov- 
ernment of  communistic  stooges.  They  have 
succeeded  In  having  removed  from  the  8tat« 
Department,  for  Insunce,  a  number  of  com- 
munistic sympathic^rs  only  to  find  they  bsve 
been  reemployed  In  some  other  bureaus.  It 
Is  hardly  poeeible  that  this  could  bsve  b*in 
dotie  without  the  knowledge  of  the  Wblt« 
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Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 

my  remarks.  I  Include  the  fol- 

iddresa  which  I  delivered  at  the 

comnnntoD  breakfast  of  the  Valadolid 

of  the  Knlchla  of  Columbus  on 

March  21.  1»4<.  at  Odd  Fellows 
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I  brtnff  thto  palat  ay  feaaatoM  wa  stand 
St  a  «tttoal  craaavoada  to  oa*  toto««y.    It 

■■srai  to  ma  that  wa  at  thto  lanaiatliin  are 
always  coming  up  scalnst  crisaa  of  soma 
kind  or  another,  snd  there  to  In  all  of  us  a 
daaparate  yearning  for  a  real  peace  In  vhlch 
w«  can  lira  nonnal  Uvas.  But  we  have  been 
bom  Into  a  period  of  rcvulution  In  wh.cn 
man  must  catch  up  with  the  sdjusr  meats 
reqolrad  by  the  machine  age  which  they 
tltotoaalvea  have  InTsnted.  In  many  parts  of 
the  world,  man  tn  their  bcwUdarment  are 
turning  their  backs  on  thdr  Christian  faith 
and  are  accepting  the  hearsay  of  Oooamuntot 
Bsaterlallsm.  They  m%  aafcfnc  for  alaeery 
wtthoot  rcallalng  that  it  to  starery.  And 
wkaa  they  wake  up.  it  is  too  late  to  eaeape. 

The  few  men  to  the  KreoiUa  wbo  are  dl' 
ractlng  thto  moeament  are  abaohitc  diets- 
tors.  They  are  so  serious  tn  their  purpose 
that,  even  though  a  Russian  makes  a  barm- 
laaa  wtoecrack  about  the  regime,  or  Its  lead- 
en, be  goes  to  Jail  for  s  lengthy  lUy. 

Tliaaa  dictators  are  Intent  on  winning  a 
eonaplete  Tlctory  over  the  minds  snd  bearta 
of  man.  Tb  this  end.  they  distort  every  fart, 
atod  by  every  owans  of  prnpaipiiiti.  tdartmstl. 
and  terror,  they  are  mideitolntot  tbe  foun- 
datloBs  of  t(>HtoaHuu. 

Who  wtmid  ever  thtnk  that  a  solhny  Cath- 
olic cowntry  like  ftaly  would  eyvr  be  threat- 
ened, from  within,  by  thto  modern 

Tcv  an  of  OB  antletpate  with 
rsHBfts  of  the  elections  to  be  held  In  ttaty 
on  April  18. 

Sueh   to  the  BMaaore  of 
effecttva  techntqua. 

They  glibly  prantoe  wholesale  land  re- 
ffonaa.  even  potottaf  out  to  the  poor  ItallaB 
faiinei  the  todHMual  plaae  they  are  gotoa 
to  gtve  bua.  mdrt  there  amttm 
to  see.  They  forget  to  toB  M 
have  already  praasisad  that  aaaa*  piece  of 
land  to  other  farmers. 

Xa  order  to  OMreoaaa  the  haart-waraati^ 
of  Amatleaa  aid.  they  say  that  the 
are   sttipld   enough   to   keep   on 
material    bdp.    even    though    the 
oouatxy  goes  Coaaaauntot. 

They  assure  the  paa|^  that  they  wiU  no* 
dUturb  their  rrtlgloo.  The  Vatlaan.  hoar- 
ev«r.  kaowe  oehewtoa.  Aware  of  the  daoMT. 
Rto  Rollneea.  Pope  Plus  XII.  haa 
arflad  every  Catholle 

that  he  who  dooa  aoi  aew  aaaMtoMa  a  irava 
ato.  Tha«lMBfttBlfe*puipiUa>eeB|iliktn« 
ing  why  Cailtollea  ahetitd  not  vote  for  Coai- 
Biuiiiata.  The  toy  organ toaiioa.  aalled  C«\h« 
ot*-  ^-'tfifi,  to  orgaatolng  meetinas 
}■  <n(1  wnritiMe  f'«r  the  eauM  al 
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Such  cannot  be.  for  In  trying  to  stop 
maatoai  to  thto  man  net  wa  would  burden 
ouraaieas  with  the  yoka  of  fascism. 

Wo.  my  menda.  we  caaaot  do  thto.   But  wa 
can  face  up  to  coaaaaaBtoai  wtth  ao  alert 

win  nail  t^*rj 
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The  tragedy  of  Caecfaoaloe^la  shows  how 
the  OnmmiinUts  InAltrate  a  large  group  Uka 
a  labor  oalon  and  tise  thto  as  a  means  to 
work  thentoelvea  Into  the  government.  There 
they  manage  to  secure  the  cabinet  position 
which  supervises  domeatlc  security  and  has 
■atotiol  over  the  paOce.  Then,  the  other 
members  of  the  Kovctaaiatit  are  charged  with 
conspiracy.  On  thto  pretext,  the  Communist- 
dominated  security  forces  take  over,  and  the 
purge  of  fiaiMlii  bectna 

In  the  United  SUtaa  they  have,  at  times, 
wormed  themselves  into  controlling  positions 
In  f  SI' tain  labor  anions.  Thto  they  have  done 
becattoe  they  always  show  up  at  union  meet- 
ings, whereas  many  naembeia.  through  tn- 

know  the  book  of  parliamentary  law  taf  heart. 
They  use  every  derlee  to  fonatall  UMjorlty 
acttaa  aad  proioof  the  aaatltov  mtfl  aaany 
members  in  wearineaa  §a  hoiaa,  and  the  Con- 
mualst  minority  hf"mta  a  majority  of  thoaa 
'amalafiig.  The  Communtsta  win  becst 
they  eaHHoy  every  stratagem,  and  becat 
they  never  glva  upi. 
In  ow  ooiMtry  they  will  attempt  to 

agalnat  creed,  and  workers  against  employcra. 
they  plan  to  take  over  as  a  result  of  the 
general  eunfUslon. 

As  we  gird  ourwlves  to  resUt  this  Inflltrs- 
tlo«.  w  arast  know,  dearty.  the  meaning  of 
deawcracy  aad  the  lisainia  It 
to  oar  lives,  so  that  we  : 
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an  address  which  was  delivered  by  Mr. 
Roy  I.  Levlnson,  president  of  the  Deca- 
logue Society  of  Lawyers  of  Chicago,  at 
the  annual  patriotic  dinner  on  February 
28,  on  the  occasion  of  the  presentation  of 
an  award  of  merit  to  Bishop  Bernard  J. 
Shell: 

Mr.  Chairman.  Tour  Excellency.  Rabbi  Ber- 
man.  ladles  and  gentlemen,  can  we  In  any 
more  fitting  manner  bring  to  a  climax  this 
historic  Brotherhood  Week  than  by  honor- 
ing Bishop  Bernard  J.  Shell? 

Brotherhood  Week  emphasizes  many  hopes 
and  aspirations  which  the  Decalogue  So- 
ciety of  Lawyers  share  with  Bishop  Shell. 
These  can  well  be  summarized  In  one  sen- 
tence. We  strive  to  bring  to  the  tear-stained 
hope  of  all  humanity  equal  Justice  and  op- 
portunity without  discrimination  as  to  race 
or  creed  or  color.     This  Is  brotherhood. 

There  Is  something  Innate  In  the  character 
of  Bishop  Shell  that  constrains  him  to  be 
of  service  to  his  fellow  man:  that  makes  him 
rise  In  righteous  Indignation  with  the 
strength  of  a  giant  when  he  sees  down- 
trodden and  helpless  beings  Imposed  upon. 
He  has  shown  great  compassion  for  and  un- 
derstanding of  the  underprivileged  In  the 
Industrial  areas  back  of  the  yards  In  Chi- 
cago and  everywhere.  He  has  unceasingly 
battled  to  place  human  rights  above  prop- 
erty rights.  He  has  brought  to  the  prob- 
lem of  Juvenile  delinquency  the  Inspiration 
and  Idealism  of  the  Catholic  Youth  Organi- 
sation, which  opens  wide  Its  doors  to  gentile 
and  Jew.  to  all  the  sons  and  daughters  of 
men  regardless  of  color  or  religion.  We  have 
been  greatly  Impressed  by  his  tremendous 
courage  and  dynamic  force. 

Aa  we  grow  older  our  convictions  grow 
stronger  that  the  life  blood  of  democracy 
Is  an  enlightened  citizenry.  The  hope  of 
liberty  and  freedom  depends  upon  educating 
the  masses.  Ignorance,  the  food  u(>on  which 
tyranny  feeds.  Is  the  poison  from  which  de- 
mocracy dies. 

Bishop  Shell  has  made  great  strides  In 
combating  Ignorance  by  furthering  educa- 
tion In  many  wsjrs.  Among  other  advances 
on  the  educational  front  he  founded  the 
Shell  School  of  Social  Studies  and  the  Lewis 
College  of  Science  and  Technology,  where 
complete  training  for  aviation  and  engineer- 
ing la  emphasized.  He  established  a  center 
to  assist  displaced  Japanese  with  their  relo- 
cstlon,  vocstlonal,  snd  academic  problems. 
He  launched  a  CTO  residence  for  young 
women,  community  centers,  boys'  camps, 
mercy  missions,  snd  a  large  number  of  other 
worth-while  cultursl,  social,  and  athletic 
cnterpriKsi. 

Nctwithstsnding  all  *'"'  he  and  like* 
minded  men  and  urgn'  n  of  good  will 
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ning. 


His  famous  utterances  are  more  than  the 
mere  stone,  brick,  mortar,  and  cement  with 
which  we  build  our  homes.  His  words  are 
also  the  Inspiration  that  has  help>ed  tbe  com- 
munity to  build  In  our  hearts,  for  the  world 
around  us,  a  symbolic  structure  for  all  man- 
kind that  Is  Just  and  right,  radiating  good 
fellowship  throughout  the  world — and  In 
doing  this  he  has  added  warmth  and  friend- 
liness to  "the  house  I  live  in." 

This  house  I  live  In  Is  the  beneficiary  of 
his  moral  Instructions  for  practical  purposes 
so  essential  to  the  duties  and  responsibilities 
of  useful  citizens.  Even  in  our  beloved 
America,  selfishness,  greed,  corruption,  and 
materialism  have  brovight  hardship  Into  the 
lives  of  countless  millions. 

If  we  as  a  people  had  nothing  to  build 
upon  but  the  passloiu  and  greed  of  hu- 
manity: if  we  could  visualize  nothing  be- 
yond the  material  desires  of  some  of  tbe 
nations  and  exploiters  of  the  world  and  the 
pettiness  of  their  leaders,  we  should  have  a 
feeling  of  utter  despair.  But  because  we 
believe  In  the  law  of  progress;  because  we 
believe  that  every  fortress  that  society  has 
erected  to  protect  and  preserve  civilization 
will  be  maintained;  because  there  are  in  this 
world  Institutions  of  intelligence,  under- 
standing and  good  will;  men  like  Bishop  Shell 
who  maintain  Ideals  above  all  mortal  pas- 
sions of  men;  and  because  we  believe  that  In 
the  recesses  of  the  worlds  heart  there  are 
preserved  the  fundamental  Ideals  of  the 
fatherhood  of  Ood  and  the  brotherhood  of 
man,  we  cannot  despair  but  must  continue 
to  fight  the  forces  of  bigotry  and  reaction. 

And  now  Bishop  Shell,  with  sincere  wishes 
for  your  health,  happiness,  and  a  long  life, 
it  is  my  honor  to  present  to  you,  for  your 
distinguished  service  to  citizenship  through 
moral,  ph>'slcal,  and  spiritual  development  of 
our  youth;  for  your  forthright  leadership  In 
the  fight  against  bigotry,  reaction,  and  greed: 
for  your  stalwart  championing  of  the  cause 
of  minorities  and  the  underprivileged;  for 
your  vigorous  defense  of  civil  rights;  for  your 
notable  contribution  to  education  and  en- 
lightenment; for  your  devoted  labors  for 
social  progress.  Justice,  and  the  brotherhood 
of  man.  the  Decalogue  Society  of  Lawyers 
award  for  the  year  1947. 


Trantfer  of  American  Shipi  It  Unthinkable 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  SCHUYLER  OTIS  BUND 

or  VtROtNIA 

IN  THE  Houni  or  RinuMiiirrATivts 

Tuttdav.  MarrH  23,  1049 

Mr  SLANI)  Mr,  ttMdkdf,  ih«  trinn* 
fer  of  Attiirh All  uhlpN  io  fofftin  tntir- 
•NlM,  it)iiiiMtii>«,  individuilii  nftiioni,  or 
pti'wnn  H«  t*iti't  of  \\\%  toonoiBid  rdoovcrr 

eromiim  in  tiiithinkdbti.  tt  ihouM  liol 
*  MrmtUMl.  1  hi>  iMu«  In  Dfdii#ni«d  io 
UK  in  %h9  fondn  md  bill  by  ini  Oommtt- 
iN  on  rorolin  Rulitloni  of  ihf  Houn 
of  RtbrMPriiiiiviiii,  Tht  Sdnalf  of  iHt 
Unilf  d  SUtuM  vdivd  unintmouMly  M»ln«( 
(hit  propoidl  tnd  tlrudk  tht  propotal 
out  of  Ihf  bill,  but  iho  Mount  cDmrntilN 
h»»  rettorfd tt.  The Milon intcii  hy  iho 
MenNie  wmi  tdentlcKl  with  tht  dotum  nf 
the  Hnuka  und  ftnntt  v*ry  r«(i»nlly 
whon  they  entotdd  tenftU  Joint  Retolu- 
tlon  171,  which  rnwlved  the  uptuMviii  of 
th«  Fretldont  on  February  27,  li^4ii, 

X  hftve  ttftted  in  tht  Conorckhional 
RicoRD  my  unalterable  oppoHltlon  to  thU 
procedure  and  I  ihall  try  to  avoid  re- 


peating here  the  reasons  formerly  ad- 
vanced by  me;  I  refer  to  the  Appendix 
of  the  Record,  pages  A540.  A736.  and 
A867. 

I  feel  that  I  would  be  untrue  to  my 
convictions  if  I  failed  to  express  my  op- 
position and  my  reasons  therefor.  My 
convictions  are  based  upon  my  study  of 
problems  affecting  our  American  mer- 
chant marine  throughout  my  entire 
service  in  Congress,  extending  from  July 
3,  1918.  to  the  present,  and  particularly 
since  April  1921,  when  I  became  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries  in  the  House.  For 
a  time,  I  served  under  very  able  chair- 
men of  the  Republican  Party,  including 
among  others  the  present  senior  Senator 
from  Maine  and  majority  leader  In  the 
Senate,  the  Honorable  Wallaci  A. 
White. 

In  1933  I  became  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries  in  the  House,  and  was  privi- 
leged to  assist  in  preparing  the  Merchant 
Marine  Act  of  1936,  which  passed  the 
House  in  1935,  was  rewritten  and  amend- 
ed In  the  Senate  in  the  closing  hours  of 
Congress  in  1936,  and  approved  by  the 
President  on  June  29.  1936. 

That  act  represents  the  studied  opin- 
ion, careful  study,  and  best  thought  of 
the  Members  of  the  Congress  in  1935  and 
1936.  They  realized  that  a  merchant 
marine  was  essential  to  the  national  de- 
fense, for  the  promotion  of  trade,  and  for 
our  general  welfare.  They  knew  an 
American  merchant  marine  was  essen- 
tial and  that  immediate  action  was  nec- 
essary. 

I  mention  these  facts  to  emphasize  my 
unalterable  opinion  that,  as  said  by  Rep- 
resentative Bradley,  of  California,  for- 
eign transfers  would  be  suicidal.  I  am  so 
positive  in  that  view  that  if  the  recov- 
ery program  bill  as  It  reaches  the  House 
for  a  final  vote  contains  the  transfer  as 
recommended  in  the  bill  reported  to  the 
House  by  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations, I  shall  be  compelled  to  vote 
against  the  bill. 

I  am  unalterably  oppo.«;ed  to  the  pro- 
posal for  the  reason  that  I  long  ago 
reached  the  conviction  that  If  America 
had  poeacMed  an  adequate  merchant 
marine  in  1914  and  the  ynHin  immedi- 
ately fnllnwina  that  wp  would  never  have 
bten  drawn  into  World  War  I.    I  had 

firtvioiixly  made  the  utatement  alao  that 
r  w(i  had  poMPtMfwd  in  ftdi>quMt«  mfr> 
chant  fflarlMcf  in  Ifll  ind  (h«  yMri  fot* 
lowin*  wi  would  n«v»r  havo  booomf 
Involvod  in  Wortd  War  11, 

I  ftR)  nn  uhHitorably  (<»nvin«i>d  of  tho 
truth  of  \Ut>^p  Mlitumtnta  thit  m  muiIi 
M  I  wniild  lihP  ifl  follow  tht  laftdtntllp 
of  Frr«)idi>tii  Tinman  and  hln  iratt  lot* 
ratiry  of  Ititt,  S  tM  MWHMii'^d  irt  My 
thit  if  tht  provltlon  tntortad  in  the 
Mouat  U  rti  aintd  In  tht  bill  whan  it 
oomti  to  a  final  vote,  1  munt  voia  againat 
tht  bill,  My  nearly  tO  ytam  of  niudv, 
thouiht,  and  rttMrtn  tnier*  into  thia 
eonvlriion, 

I  am  Vi^ry  much  iraiifli'd  to  find  that 
my  vIewN  w  tompltttly  in  aooord  with 
remark*  by  Rtprtatntattvt  Sraoiiv,  of 
Califutnia;  Boooa,  ot  Loui«lana;  Bovkw, 
or  Alabama:  and  others  who  have  ad- 
drttftd  thtmaelves  on  the  subject. 
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In  a  petter  dat^  February  11.  1948. 

of  E>efe&9e  Vorrestal  to 

Akthvi  H.  VAirantMM,  chair- 

Cimmittee  on  Foreign  Relations, 

states  Senate,  as  4aot6d  from 

Department  press  releaw.  No.  136. 

17.  1948.  beginning  on  page 

the  foUowing: 

my  aim  to  gtre  you  the  tmprcMlon 
charter  or  tnuiafer  of  Utle  of  SCO 
of  any  leaaer  number,  will  be  com- 
ytthout  Impact  on  our  own  military 
There  will  undoubtedly  be  aome 
it  U  my  opinion  tbat  we  stand  to 
by  such  charter  or  transfer,  from 
rnill  national  aecxinty  standpoint,  than 
we  stand  to  lose. 
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The  above  statement  was  widely  quoted 
in  the  p  rets  and  in  Congress  as  authori- 
tative t<  stimony  in  support  of  the  further 
larse-sqiile  transfer  of  ships  to  foreign 
Includmg  the  Marshall-plan 
nations  in  addltkm  to  the  substantial 
number  of  American  vessels  already 
tran^f  ei  red 

Ignited  States  Maritime  Commis- 
by  law  with  the  promotion 
of   the  American   mer- 
.  expressed  itself  on  the  sub- 
fully.     It  said: 
Cfimmlaalon  fears  that  the  statement 
will  t>e  highly  prejudicial  to  the 
t  marina  and,   therefore. 
defanaa.  If  parmittad  to  stand 
and  nnqualliiad.    The  Commis- 
jxidgment  Is  t>ased  on  Its  considered 
Chat  the  statement  is  to  be  ques- 
inly  for  the  two  following  reasons: 
paragraph  In  Mr  For- 
the  following  from 
nemorandum  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
is   entirely   poaaibta   that   greater 
military  advantaga  might  In  tact 
by  such  uae  of  soma  of  the  re- 
new than  would  result  by  hold- 
far  poaaible  future  uae  under  war 
condlttODa." 
qfiotatlQii  eooflrais.  If  any  conflrma- 
.  that  the  Secretary  of  De- 
saw  the  Issue  solely  as  a 
two  alternatives,  1.  e..  trans- 
or  ImmobllUation  In  the  resenra 
Is  is  erroneous.    Barring  a  large  in- 
American  exports  under  the  Mar- 
compared  to  the  record  year  of 
tvant  tbat  nobody  expects  to  take 
Amartcaa  flag  vaaaala  transferred 
eovatnaa  wtn  altlMr  directly  or  in- 
<  ome  from  tba  opaaatlng  fleet.     If 
inltUlly  tnuMCamd  from  the  re- 
.  an  even  graater  number  of  Amer- 
vessels   will    be   returned    to 
flaats  for  lack  of  cargoes  and  dus 
break  in  fwiglH  rataa  which  tha 
at  a  larga  atimbai  of  addlUonal 
Is  bound  to 
rhls  awtter  la  dtseoassd  on  pages 
of  the  brief  attached  to  our  letter 
March  4.  liHS.) 

that  tha  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff 

tha  Secretary  of  Oefenaa  would  ba 

Moonalder  tbeu  position  that  ws 

I  aln  more  by  such  charter  or  trans- 

over-all  national  security  stand- 

we  stand  to  kaa.  If  their  att«n> 

to  the  fact  that  the  ranaferred 

regardless  whether  they   are   taken 

operating  or  laid-up  sliips  will 

in  tile  end  reduce  our  active  fleet 

our  idle  fleet. 

it  secDis  equally  obvioua  from  Mr. 

aent  that  he  has  confined 

aolely  to  the  potential  na- 

aa  value  of  the  Idle  vessels  proper. 

so.  and  aside  from   the  afore- 

fact  that  veaad  transfars  would 

the  expense  of  tlie  idle  fleet  but 


opal  aUng 


beLevs 
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thi  n 
dr  »wn 


tbm  operating  fleet.  tiM  statement  seems  to 
overloofc  the  fact  ttiat  the  harmful  effect  on 
tha  imarksii  merchant  marine  of  the  trans- 
far  foialgu  of  a  given  number  of  additional 
shlpa  Is  not  at  ail  conflned  to  tiM  loss  of 
those  vessels  proper.  1.  e..  the  mere  subUac- 
tlQsi  ot  ttiat  number  of  vessels. 

This  situation,  too.  Is  dtsruased  in  the 
Commission  s  bnaf  sent  to  you  on  March  4. 
1948.  where  it  la  potatetf  out  (p.  5)  tliat: 

"Our  coacaia  ovsr  tha  propoaed  turning 
over  of  atfdltlMial  Aotarican  stupe  to  other 
nattona  la  due  avaa  more  to  the  threat  to 
tha  ahlpa  wlilcb  wa  would  keep,  than  to  the 
loaa  of  tlKiae  which  we  would  give  up,  al- 
though the  loss  of  employment  for  American 
crews  and  operators  and  the  ahrlnkiog  of  the 
number  of  aiilps  avauable  for  a  future  emer- 
gancy.  are  serious  enough.  Even  more  im- 
portant, however.  Is  the  certainty  that  an- 
otlMT  fleet  ot  large  American  dry  cargo  ships 
tumad  over  to  fureign  countries.  Jolnliig  the 
huge  fleeu  of  merciiant  ships  already  ope- 
rating and  those  now  being  constructed  in 
Curupe's  shipyards,  within  a  few  years  at 
t)M  most  will  bring  about  a  surplus  of  cargo 
tonnage  that  In  the  depression  of  the  world 
freight  market  which  will  result  IrrespecUve 
of  the  general  world  economic  situattoa.  tha 
siu-rival  of  the  American  merchant  nartna 
In  opera Uon  wUl  ba  gravely  threatened." 
(Thla  subject  Is  discussed  in  greater  deuu 
beginning  on  p.  28  of  the  brief.) 

This  Commisflon  cannot  pit  Its  Judgment 
of  vessels  In  our  reserve  fleets  ag-\inst  tha 
jurtgaMBt  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  or  of 
ti>«  Baarstary  of  Defense.  However,  the  Com- 
aUsston  la  not  only  wholly  wtthln  Its  Juris- 
diction but  to  fact  duty-tx>und  to  point  out 
(a)  that  the  ahips  which  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  and  tlie  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  atata 
are  worth  less  to  us  In  our  reserve  fleets  than 
In  foreign  bands,  would  not  come  from  otir 
reserve  fleets  at  all  but  in  reality  from  our 
^^'^l-g  fle«t.  and  (b)  that  apart  from  the 
daiaaaa  value  of  the  transferred  ships  proper 
there  must  be  taken  Into  accoimt  the  effect 
of  the  transfer  on  the  rest  of  our  operating 
merchant  marine. 

In  the  final  analysis,  our  national  security 
needs  not  only  ships  but  trained  ofBoers  and 
crews  and  experienced  operators  as  well,  to- 
gether with  the  numerous  auxiliary  services 
depending  on  a  large  merchant  fleet  In  opera- 
tion. If  the  choice  were  to  lie  solely  between 
ssvittai  hundred  Idle  ahtps  In  the  reserve 
fleets  and  the  same  number  In  the  bands  of 
the  Surupaan  nations,  the  question  might 
be  debauble.  However,  since  the  choice  Is 
between  operation  nf  these  ssveral  hundred 
ships  under  tlM  American  flag  by  American 
operator!,  manned  by  American  oAcers  and 
craws,  or  operation  of  the  sama  ships  by 
foreign  operators  with  foreign  crews,  the  di- 
rect and  Immediate  national  defense  value 
of  American  flag  operation  Is  obvious,  par- 
ticularly In  an  international  situstlon  such 
as  the  present. 

The  Maritime  Commission,  in  opposing 
transfers  foreign,  has  said: 

As  of  March  1.  IMS.  the  Maritime  Com- 
mission  imder  the  Merciiant  Ship  Sales  Act 
of  1940,  haa  approved  the  sale  for  foreign- 
flag  operation  cf  a  total  of  1,141  large  war- 
Imilt  Oovemment-owned  ships.  The  Com- 
miatlon  has  also  sold  under  other  statutca 
as  large  nonwar-buOt  shlpa  for  foreign-flag 
operation  Theae  flgnres  do  not  Include  ves- 
sels of  less  tiian  1 .300  gross  tons.  In  addition. 
the  Oomaiaslon  from  JtUy  1,  1945.  to  Feb- 
ruary M.  IMS.  approved  tmder  sections  9 
and  37  of  tha  Mklgftmf  Aek  of  191«.  the  sale 
and/or  tranafar  for  fonign-flag  operation  of 
MO  large,  privately  owned  older  merciiant 
vsassls  over  1,000  gross  tons  each. 

It  vill  thus  appear  to  be  and  is  a  fact 
that  since  the  end  of  the  war  in  Europe, 
no  fewer  than  1,504  large  American  ships 


have  been  turned  over  to  foreign  nations, 
most  of  them  by  the  United  Sutes  Marl- 
time  Commission,  others  with  Its  ap- 
proval By  far.  the  greate.st  proportion 
of  these  vessels  consisted  of  large  war- 
built  dry -cargo  ships  and  tankers  of  over 
10.000  merchant  dead-weight  tons  each, 
sold  by  the  Commission. 

These  figures  prove  beyond  any  perad- 
venture  the  immense  contribution  made 
by  the  United  States  since  the  war  to  the 
restoration  of  foreign  merchant  fleets 
and  the  role  which  the  Maritime  Com- 
mission has  played  In  this  unprecedented 
act  of  economic  cooperation.  They  fur- 
nish proof,  if  it  were  necessary,  of  the 
sincerity  of  the  Commission's  recom- 
mendation against  the  enactment  of 
European  recovery  leRlslation  which 
would  in  whole  or  In  part  override  the 
prohibition  which  has  just  been  enacted 
Into  law.  against  any  further  sale  or  any 
charter  of  Government-owned  vessels  to 
noncitizens.  The  carefully  considered 
recommendation  of  the  Maritime  Com- 
mission is  based  on  the  unanimous  con- 
viction of  the  Commission  that  the  im- 
mediate and  long  damage  wrought  on  the 
American  merchant  marine  and  on  the 
American  shipbuilding  industry  by  fur- 
ther transfer  of  Government-owned  ves- 
sels to  noncitizens  would  far  exceed  the 
very  limited  short-term  advantages 
which  may  be  gained  for  such  tran5fers. 

The  Senate  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce  and  the  Hoasc 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fi.sheries  were  controlled  by  the  same 
conviction  when  they  reported  very  re- 
cently and  unanimously  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  173.  which  was  approved  by 
the  Pre.sident  on  February  27,  1948. 

The  United  States  Maritime  Commis- 
sion recently  reported  that  the  American 
Merchant  Marine  approaches  a  most 
critical  period.  The  Members  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  House  committees  of  the  Con- 
gress felt  the  same  way  when  they  re- 
ported unanimously  Senate  Joint  Reao- 
lution  173.  The  Congress  evidently  feK 
the  same  way.  ^nd  there  is  nothing  that 
has  occurred  sihce  the  acUon  by  the  Con- 
gress on  Senate  Joint  Re.soluUon  173  to 
alter  the  opinion  previously  held  when 
they  unanimously  enacted  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  173  Into  law. 

The  Maritime  Commission  reported 
recently; 

During  October  1947.  the  last  month  foi 
which  the  statistics  of  the  Bureau  of  th« 
Census  are  available,  the  over-all  partlclpa- 
tl<»  of  United  sutes  flag  shipping  in  oui 
ssagotng  foreign  trade  dropped  below  60  per- 
cent for  the  first  time  since  before  World  Waj 
n;  In  the  dry  cargo  field  It  dropped  to  47.i 
percent.  Statistics  when  avalUble  for  late 
months,  are  expected  to  reveal  further  stead] 
redTKtlons  in  American-flag  participation  Ir 
the  carrying  of  our  foreign  trade.  Moreover, 
till*  downward  trend  wUl  continue  in  view  of 
the  progreaalve  restoration  and  expanslor. 
of  foreign  merchant  fleets.  The  present  hugi 
foreign  shipbuilding  program  Is  entirely  un- 
matched m  this  country.  It  goes  without 
saying  that  the  proposed  additional  trans- 
fers of  American  ships,  whether  by  sale  ot 
charter.  wotUd  play  havoc  with  Amerlfina 
ahlpptng  and  Its  participation  In  overaaM 
trade. 

Finally,  the  Commis.slon  said  that  It 
was  convinced  that  even  if  the  vessel 
transfers  proposed  were  not  enacted,  the 
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present  and  Indicated  further  decline  of 
the  American  Merchant  Marine  would 
be  accelerated  by  preferences  which  will 
be  accorded  the  merchant  marines  of  the 
participating  nations  in  the  movement 
of  economic  and  cargoes  under  the  bill 
unless  participation  of  the  American 
Merchant  Marine  in  this  movement  is 
protected. 
The  Commission  says: 

In  this  manner  this  Commission  believes 
that  the  European  recovery  program  can  be 
Implemented  and  administered  for  the 
greatest  benefit  of  the  participating  nations 
as  well  as  for  the  United  States  without 
bringing  irreparable  harm  to  a  vital  sector  . 
of  the  American  economy  and  defense:  The 
American  merchant  marine. 

I  have  studied  the  problems  of  the 
American  merchant  marine  "for  50  years, 
almost  30  of  which  were  spent  in  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States,  and  al- 
most 27  as  a  member  of  the  Committee 
on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries.  I 
say  without  any  doubt  of  the  truth  of 
my  statement  that  the  judgments  ex- 
pressed by  the  United  States  Maritime 
Commission  and  recited  above  are  abso- 
lutely true,  and  that  the  continued  exist- 
ence of  an  American  merchant  marine 
Is  imperative  for  our  national  defense, 
for  the  promotion  of  our  commerce  and 
trade,  and  essential  to  the  retirement  of 
the  enormous  debt  which  now  burdens 
the  Nation. 

Unrealistic  promises  have  been  made 
to  the  taxpayer  of  supposed  benefits  to 
accrue  from  the  foreign  transfers  but 
while  promising  to  the  taxpayer  various 
benefits,  the  proponents  of  transfers  fail 
to  tell  the  taxpayer  about  the  harmful 
consequences  which  will  follow  the 
transfers. 

The  shipping  losses  of  the  16  nations 
have  already  been  fully  recovered  except 
in  vessel  types  of  which  we  have  no  sur- 
plus. The  facts  are  that  despite  the 
transfer  of  huge  fleets  of  American  ships 
and  a  record  volume  of  ship  construc- 
tion abroad,  we  find  that  not  only  do  they 
not  need  more  of  our  surplus  ships  in 
order  to  rehabilitate  their  fleets,  but  they 
are  actually  assured  of  a  huge  Increase 
without  the  trans.'er  of  a  single  addi- 
tional American  ship. 

The  disappearance  of  German  and 
Japanese  shipping  Is  argued  as  Justify- 
ing the  need  for  a  large  expansion  of 
the  fleets  of  the  16  nations,  but  the  truth 
Is  that  the  disappearance  of  these  ships 
has  left  no  "vacuum"  because  German 
and  Japanese  trade  disappeared  with  the 
ships,  while  numerous  countries  outside 
the  16  nations  have  greatly  enlarged  their 
merchant  fleets  and  others  have  created 
entirely  new  merchant  fleets,  thus  more 
than  making  up  for  whatever  loss  of 
carrying  capacity.  If  any,  which  may  have 
resulted  from  the  disappearance  of  the 
German  and  Japanese  merchant  fleets. 

Alleged  dollar  savings  on  transporta- 
tion will  result  In  no  saving  to  the  Ameri- 
can taxpayer  and  will  not  reduce  the 
cost  of  the  aid  program  to  the  American 
people,  but  through  loss  of  taxes  and 
charter  hire  will  actually  increase  it. 
The  proposal  that  idle  ships  now  rusting 
In  our  reserve  fleets  and  not  wanted  by 
the  American  shipping  industry  may  be 
used  to  help  the  16  nations  save  dollars 


is  a  fallacy,  for  whether  the  ships  are 
transferred  f'Tom  the  operating  or  the 
reserve  fleets  really  mean  hauling  down 
the  American  flag  on  operating  ships 
and  substituting  foreign  flags  and  for- 
eign crews  and  operators.  This  will  cause 
the  idle  fleets  to  become  larger  instead 
of  smaller.  We  have  done  our  part.  Over 
1,500  American  ships  have  been  trans- 
ferred to  foreign  nations  within  less  than 
than  2  years,  most  of  them  at  prices  sub- 
stantially below  their  construction  cost 
to  the  United  States  and  below  construc- 
tion costs  abroad. 

It  is  not  the  shipping  of  the  16  nations 
which  needs  help  to  survive.  It  Is  the 
American  merchant  marine  \.hich  needs 
protection.  The  American  merchant 
marine  has  been  a  stepchild  long  enough, 
and  it  Is  high  time  that  something  was 
done  for  it.  The  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisher- 
ies in  the  House  is  holding  extensive 
hearings  to  work  out  policies  of  replace- 
ment and  operation  which  will  solve  our 
problems,  but  that  takes  time  and  this 
Congress  should  not  pursue  a  course  in 
the  meantime  which  will  make  solutions 
more  diflQcult.  It  will  be  remembered 
that  the  Merchant  Marine  Act  of  1936  set 
a  goal  of  50  new  ships  a  year  as  replace- 
ments. It  was  then  regarded  as  an  am- 
bitious plan,  but  the  program  was 
dropped  for  the  wartime  emergency  con- 
struction work  and  has  not  been  re- 
sumed. 

I  greatly  regret  that  the  officials  of  the 
State  Department  pursue  the  plan  to 
make  these  transfers  even  after  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  has  been  advised  by  the 
Maritime  Commission  that  the  transfer 
will  be  contrary  to  the  vital  Interests  of  a 
United  States  merchant  marine  which 
the  Maritime  Commission  is  charged  by 
law  to  develop,  maintain,  and  encourage. 

It  Is  Indeed  fortunate  that  the  Ameri- 
can Legion  is  made  up  of  men  who  have 
Dome  the  burden  of  battle  and  are  more 
clear  visloned  than  the  men  In  the  State 
Department.  They  are  protesting 
against  the  transfer.  The  President's 
Committee  on  Foreign  Aid  under  the 
chairmanship  of  Secretary  of  Commerce 
Harriman  has  found  that  Europe  needs 
no  more  dry-cargo  ships,  that  a  surplus 
of  such  ships  is  already  building  up,  and 
that  we  cannot  afford  to  allow  our  tramp 
fleet  to  disappear.  The  Harriman  com- 
mittee has  propo-sed  that  any  further 
transfer  of  ships  should  be  contingent  on 
a  reduction  of  European  shipbuilding, 
but  all  such  construction  Is  for  vessel 
types  of  which  we  have  no  surplus.  Nec- 
essarily any  reduction  In  shipbuilding  by 
the  16  nations  would  only  mean  a  short 
postponement,  and  the  interference  in 
the  national  economies  of  the  16  nations 
would  be  widely  resented  and  very  diffi- 
cult, if  not  Impossible,  to  enforce. 

We  must  be  extremely  careful  that  we 
shall  not  endanger  our  national  defense 
in  the  future  and  weaken  our  economy. 
We  have  twice  found  ourselves  without 
the  bridge  across  which  to  carry  troops 
and  supplies  to  foreign  ports  and  shores, 
and  we  must  take  care  lest  we  find  our- 
selves again  without  the  bridge  when  the 
survival  of  this  Nation  and  of  our  friends 
and  alllies  may  again  depend  on  our 
ability  to  move  troops  and  cargoes  across 


the  ocean.  We  hope  that  time  may 
never  come,  but  we  must  be  ready.  We 
should  think  in  terms  of  preparedness. 
We  do  not  want  war,  but  if  anyone  else 
wishes  war.  we  must  be  strong.  I  Im- 
plore Members  of  the  House  to  amend 
the  bill  and  strike  out  all  authority  pro- 
vided in  the  pending  bill  to  transfer  ships 
by  sale  or  charter.  To  each  of  you  I  can 
only  say.  "Quit  you  like  men — be  strong." 


The  Eightieth  Congress  and  Its 
Shortcomings 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ADAM  C.  POWELL,  JR. 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  24,  1948 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  some 
sessions  of  Congress  have  been  called 
liberal,  progressive,  others  conservative, 
reactionary.  The  Eightieth  Congress 
will  have  to  move  mighty  fast  in  oider 
not  to  go  down  in  history  as  the  retro- 
gressive Congress. 

It  is  amazing  how  backward  this  Con- 
gress has  been  in  its  thinking  and  acting. 
We  have  done  nothing  constructive  ex- 
cept to  appropriate  money.  If  there  was 
ever  a  time  that  Congress  could  give  to 
the  people  dynamic,  sound,  constructive, 
democratic  leadership,  it  was  during  this 
period.  Our  bewildered,  chaotic  people 
have  looked  in  vain  to  their  Capitol  and 
have  found  a  leadership  even  more  l)e- 
wildered,  even  more  chaotic. 

Take,  for  Instance,  the  ridiculous 
Taft-Hartley  bill.  It  was  supposed  to 
stop  the  new  deal  communism  of  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Act.  Once 
again  we  stepped  backwards.  The 
Norris-LaGuardia  Act  was  a  product  of 
and  duly  signed  by  the  Hoover  Adminis- 
tration on  March  23,  1932. 

A  low  mark  in  statesmanship  as  re- 
gards the  Jewish  people  was  the  infamous' 
Balfour  Declaration.  We  have  gone  that 
one  better.  Today,  our  double  talk  on 
Palestine  has  placed  Uncle  Sam  in  the 
unenviable  position  of  staging  a  pogrom 
In  the  Holy  Land. 

On  and  on  I  could  cite  retrogressions 
of  such  a  general  nature  but  specifically, 
let  us  consider  the  so-called  Civil  Rights 
Program.  We  are  arguing  today,  most 
bitterly,  about  matters  that  previous 
Congresses,  Administration?  and  Su- 
preme Court  decisions  have  already  taken 
stands  on.  The  only  progressive  measure 
that  has  passed  this  House  in  this  Eight- 
ieth Congress  iias  been  the  Bender  anti- 
poll  tax  bill.  That's  nothing  to  boast 
about.  The  first  poll-tax  bill  was  passed 
October  13,  1942. 

The  Republican  leadership  has  been 
recorded  In  the  Negro  Republican  press 
as  promising  that  the  Case  antilynching 
bill  would  be  brought  up  March  16. 
That,  not  only  was  an  untruth  as  events 
have  shown,  hut  we  know  that  It  is  ex- 
tremely doubtful  now  that  it  will  be 
brought  up  at  all  except  as  a  last  minute 
political  maneuver  just  before  the  na- 
tional conventions  and  too  late  for  the 
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Senate  ;o  act  on.  The  Republican  lead- 
ership <  ould  not  play  a  more  ghastly  po- 
ttttcal  t  -iclc.  Backwards  we  have  stepped 
ftffatn  The  first  antU^chlng  bill  passed 
this  He  use  on  January  26.  1923. 

We  h  ftve  diabolically  taken  away  every 
•tnfle  livll  right  granted  to  the  Negro 
people  during  World  War  n.  Today, 
there  la  no  fSPC.  rigid  segntntkm  In  the 
armed  oms.  diabolically  irtwuied  ellm- 
Inatloa  of  all  Negroes  In  the  WAC's  and 
WAVES  .  likewise  In  the  Nurses  Corps  of 
the  Artiy  and  Navy. 

I  chij-ged  on  the  floor  last  year  and 
waa  ref  Jted.  I  charge  today  and  I  state 
facts  fiom  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Na^  y.  There  is  only  one  Negro  nurse 
and  20,  XX>  Negro  men  in  the  Navy. 

Is  it  my  wonder,  therefore,  that  wlth- 
It.  thre?  short  years  of  VE-day  we.  for- 
merly he  most  liked,  have  become  the 
aoH  b  ittd  Btttlon  in  the  world?  We  are 
hypoer  Its  aad  th«  world  knows  it. 
Thert  ■  not  any  llanhall  plan  or  Tru- 
man doctrine  largt  •noufh  to  white- 
wash Oir  hypocrisy.  Tiue.  th^  world  Is 
hungry  for  bread,  but  aho  for  democracy. 
The  stiture  of  the  common  man  has 
rtacht^  Micb  btlghu  that  he  is  willing  to 
I  bt  frta  rallMr  than  eat  and 
depend  on  hjrpocrlsy.  By  every  right  of 
hentag  (  our  democracy  should  easily  ap- 
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all  of  the  peoples  of  the  earth. 


OF  wmi  k  ■tPAjrtisAj* 


peal  to 

TOO     CA^IfOT     MMrU     A 
roUCT  SACl 

JIM  caow  Murr 

TiM  ;  Carshall  plan  is  not  going  to  stop 
cooumi  lism  or  any  other  ism.  I  guaran- 
toa.  an  I  you  know,  that  the  American 
lf>weyer.  will  turn  back  any  Ism 
It  Is  the  best  way  of  life.  But 
we  are  itot  living  according  to  the  Ameri- 
can pi4n.  We  talk  democracy  abroad 
to  practice  it  here.  Former  Sec- 
rf  State  BiirnMa  demanded  free 
etectlMfi  In  RuaaBte  wtOt  poor  whites 
could  not  vote  in  South  Car- 
We  are  riled  about  the  Czech  coup 
do  nothuic  about  the  Ku  Klux 
Tor  in  Jobnaon  County.  Oa.  We 
QuaatioA  Jan  Uaaaryk's  death  while  we 
U  rs.  Rosa  Lee  Ingram  and  her  two 


tojbe  slanghUwd  in  Amerlcus.  Oa. 
Is  the  atambUng  block?  Is  It 
the  so  daBad  solid  South?  Or  are  some 
of  ttaa  I  orthamers  and  soutlMnMn  Just 
il  lat  out-worn  phrase  to  rational- 


plenty 


of  that,  a  solid  America 


lat  the  r  individual  cowardice,  bigotry 
and  hyi  ocrlsy? 

I  knov  and  you  know  that  there  are 
it  Repubbcans.  men  from  tbe 
iDd  Hktvlaa  men  In  the  capitala 
w  t4a  llaooa  and  Dixon's  line,  who 
are  dkmated  with  the  maniacal  rantinga 
of  the  ataap  danagocrues.  Tlinnk  Ood. 
due  to  tl  MB.  the  aottd  South  is  ( 
ing  and  baew 
can  be  I  ore  for  the  first  time  since  Fort 
Sumter  was  fired  upon. 

Thos«  who  shout  the  most  represent 
the  leas  ;.  In  an  election  in  my  district 
la  whlc  \  I  was  unopposed,  more  votes 
vtre  cai  t  for  me  than  those  whidi  elected 
the  entl:  e  congressional  delegations  from 
two  Sou  iiern  Statce-  How  can  anybody 
who  rev  reeenta  3  perecnt  of  tafa  dtatrlct 
talk  abc  at  the  solid  South  or  the  aoUd 
North? 

I  won  d  like  to  insert  an  edtterial  en- 
Utlcd   "^t's   Think   Twice"    from   the 


I 

February  1948  issue  of  the  Tom  Tom, 
a  college  newspaper  published  in  Deca- 
tur. Miss.,  written  by  a  World  War  n 
veteran  and  member  of  one  of  the  oldest 
and  most  prominent  families  of  that 
SUte. 

LrTs  THnnt  twicb 

There  »re  a  few  people  In  tiM  South  who 
tMlleve  that  the  South  is  being  picked  upon 
by  all  northerners;  that  w«  are  about  to  be 
destroyed  by  the  ever  encroaching  power* 
of  the  Federal  Oovemment:  and  that  the 
I7nlted  States  Supreme  Court,  the  grcatwt 
JiMttctary  body  in  tbe  world.  U  determined 
te  aart*r  our  rlghU  and  Inatttutlona  (or  the 
favor  of  a  mongrel  minority.  These  beliefs 
and  others  are  merely  the  key  to  the  door 
of  dwtructlon  for  ourselves  through  an  eco- 
somlc  drought  and  self-styled  old  fashioned 
culture  Tbe  fact  that  they  are  becoming 
louder  and  more  pronounced  at  this  time, 
probably  because  of  Its  being  election  year. 
Rtvaa  one  who  thinks  avtouily  about  the 
future  cause  for  grave  ooaeOTS. 

Long  ago.  Sir  Francis  Bacon  saw  fit  to 
write  bis  famous  Idols  of  the  Cave  In  which 
he  forsaaw  the  danger  In  certain  obstacles 
threatening  buman  progress.  He  referred  to 
the  peculiar  mental  or  physical  eomposltioii 
of  seen  taatvieual.  hM  klrtli.  •tolldhood.  sdu- 
floMeo.  seetal.  aad  eeMMMle  siattM. 
would  have  us  beware  of  our  tndtvid^ael  I 
He  asoertalned  that  men  hav«  a  tenesBSy  to 
become  attached  to  particular  IheorlM  and 
practices  and  to  render  tenacious  aJlegUn«« 
long  aftei  logical  basis  fur  the  continuanc* 
of  ttosM  beliefs  and  practices  have  dtsap- 
pearvd.  It  was  long  ago.  also,  that  the  great 
China  rsaanlsil  th«  ways  of  the  other  parts  of 
tbe  world  SMI  built  a  great  wall  around  tbe 
country  to  prevent  tbe  people  from  beUig 
exposed  to  the  ways  of  other  people.  It  Is 
well  known  that  China  stayed  within  that 
wall  until  their  doom  was  sealed  Would 
our  political  leader*  have  us  believe  that  we 
mtist  also  build  a  wall  around  the  South  to 
protect  our  sacred  principles?  Wouldn't  this 
wall  of  ignaranee  and  prejudices  bring  tbe 
BMB*  rs«\Ut  to  tke  people  of  the  South? 

One  Is  tempted  either  to  doubt  a  speaker's 
atncerlty  or  to  question  the  seriousness  of 
the  thinking  he  has  done  on  the  Issue  In  the 
face  of  such  utterances  as.  "The  people  of 
the  South  have  their  baclts  to  the  wall";  *^e 
have  been  pushed  as  far  as  we  can  go";  "The 
South  that  we  know  la  being  swept  to  Its  de- 
stnietlon.  and  thu  by  Ms  own  party  "  In- 
deed, one  U  Inclined  to  tPOOtfer  If  such  a 
speaker  Is  not  seeking  to  appease  certain 
groups  throughout  the  South.  Certainly,  he 
Is  concerning  himself  with  only  minor  IsaiMa. 
which  In  view  of  what  faces  America  today 
is  unworthy  o^  the  statesmanship  which  the 
SooSto  piBdtwed  to  the  days  wticn  our  Mttai 
was  going  ttowigk  the  proeois  of  estabMb- 
mcnt 

America  can  In  the  future  look  at  the 
America  of  IMS  and  say.  "There  was  a  strcog 
Aaiartca — an  AoMrlca  that  was  flghung  to 
peace  throughout  the  world  and  was 
looked  vipou  for  leadership 
by  a  majority  of  tbe 
f:f  the  world."  What  win  be  tbeir 
M  to  Amerlea'B  reapeswe  to  that  iliiaang  tor 
liailssahtpT  The  year  of  l»4e  for  America  Is 
a  year  of  declaion.  ShaU  we  concern  otv- 
selvvs  with  local  issues  or  shall  we  look  upon 
fields  where  our  judgaMSit  and  re- 
I  and  sympathy  are  in  need  te  save  the 
pllgbt  of  mlllkms  of  innocent  people?  lCayt>e 
the  way  advocated  by  certain  southern  poll- 
Is  the  Hgbt  way  Maybe?  However, 
la  another  way.  should  we  not  stick 
So  that  way  until  w*  can  get  favorable  an- 
awen  to  questions  like: 

DIdat  «a  States  give  up  their  sovereignity 

so  asake  the  ITatted  Stotaa  poaathle?    If  so. 

what  sovereignty  doea  IttaslSBtppi  stiu  bold? 

What  to  the  southern  way  of  lifs? 

Is  It  better  than  the  American  way  of  life? 


Can  you  give  the  Negro  a  square  deal  and 
yet  keep  him  out  of  politics? 

Isn't  just  government  derived  from  tlie 
consent  of  the  governed? 

How  long  can  we.  under  Ood.  continue  o'lr 
States-rights  hypocrisy? 

I  would  like  to  insert  from  the  Tupelo 
(Miss.)  Daily  Journal  an  editorial  en- 
titled "Whomever  We  Elect.  Lets  Do  It 
Honestly": 

WHOMIVm  WS  KLSCT.  LIT  S  CO  rt  HONESTLY 

Four  yean  ago  while  3.000  Lee  County 
youths  were  absent  battling  foreign  dictate  rs 
the  people  who  remained  at  home  txiugbt 
and  sold  their  votes — the  l>asls  of  Amerlc:i's 
democracy — like  so  many  surpltis  potatoes 

Fotir  years  ago  the  people  of  Lee  County 
conducted  "politics  as  usual"  without  any 
thought  of  preserving  at  home  the  democracy 
for  which  their  sons  were  Oghtlng  abroad 

But  today  thoee  3,C03  youtiu  are  honte. 
And  the  soldiers  and  sailors  who  hsve  seen 
the  resulu  of  a  people's  selling  their  freedom 
are  likely  to  exert  every  effort  possible  to  cb- 
tain  honest  prlmsrlea  In  our  county  tills 
summer  for  tbe  first  time  in  years. 

Year  after  year  the  tradition  of  dlshuneity 
has  grown  in  Lee  County  elections  untU  now 
ssaay  penens  And  no  wrong  ta  the  very  deeds 
that  eur  soldiers  have  seen  doom  other  peo- 
ples to  slavery. 

Buying  and  selling  of  votSa,  dlshonnst 
eottntlng  of  election  returns,  dlmppesrarce 
of  ballot  buBse.  preeetire  tactics  to  ototato  eon- 
tributions  from  eouaty  suppUees, 
pay-offs,  eorruptlon  of  oOclals  who 
•onably  honest  at  the  time  of  their 

These  are  the  Uadltlona  which  have  grown 
with  the  years  and  in  varying  degrees  of  sert- 
ousaem  face  us  today. 

Four  years  ago  an  ofllclal  in  Lee  Courty 
bovight  hla  way  Into  cflke.  Months  passed 
Without  hie  skowlag  resulu  from  the  money 
he  was  spsndlng.    A  ettlasn  complained. 

RssposMled  this  little  dictator,  while  3.C0O 
Lee  County  boys  were  fighting  to  save  de- 
mocracy: "I  bought  this  office  and  tl  Is  mine. 
I  will  run  It  like  I  please.  What  I  do  Is  none 
of  your  business  " 

Such  Is  the  election  tradition  that  has 
grown  In  Lee  County  while  s  careless  public 
slept. 

We  do  not  Imply  that  all  thoae  now  In 
cdtoe  bought  votea  or  participated  in  any 
type  of  Irregular  aeUvlty 

We  do  not  Imply  that  those  who  won  acted 
In  all  cases  dUTerenily  from  those  who  loit. 
For  the  tradition  of  dishonest  elections  tas 
grown  so  strong  in  our  county  that  often 
winner  and  kiaer  alike  have  Indulged  in  pr«x- 
tices  which  each,  at  heart,  must  eottdemn. 

We  do  not  Imply  that  even  thoae  who  ecn- 
sisUnUy  have  bought  votes  or  benefited  fmm 
crooked  counU  approve  of  the  system  which 
has  made  such  deeds  appear  as  a  requisite 
for  election  In  our  county. 

In  fact,  we  do  not  Imply  that  the  Candida  .es 
even  aware  of  SQSnc  of  the  crookedness 
in  their  behalf.  Often  their 
-In  seme  tnaCaaess  staa 
sad  community  leaden  ta  oth« 
have  taken  the  lead  in  Lm  County  jwliVlral 
actlviUaa  whMi  aeeording  to  every  law  oa 
the  sutute  books  mtm  be  called  dlsboatat. 

Our  only  concern  In  Lee  County's  prtmariea 
this  summer  is  that  every  ssan  who  wa  ito 
to  go  befofs  the  ;  eople  seeking  election  shall 
feel  sscure  in  the  knowledge  that  he  wUl 
not  have  to  buy  his  way  to  win;  that  nhe 
votes  wlU  be  counted  as  they  are  cast;  and 
that  tbe  people,  themaelvm.  wui  show  a  new 
strength  of  character  which  will  prevwnt  their 
participating  In  many  of  the  duhonest  poiitl- 
eal  tricks  which  have  so  eoasmcmly  been 
practiced  here  in  the  past. 

"**  *'"'"*^  desa  net  iaasBd  to  t>ecom« 
InvQiesdta  psnenritttsa  dartag  this  sum- 
BBSff^  eesspelgns.  The  voters  know  the  cm- 
dldasee  as  well  as  we. 

But  we  do  Intend  to  urge  upon  voters  in 
every  way  w«  can  the  necessity  for  i 


stip- 


new  tradition  of  honesty  in  Lee  County  elec- 
tion by  supporting  In  every  Instance  the  man 
eacji  feels  Is  best  qualified  for  the  Job  regard- 
less of  brll)e8  or  pressure  or  cash  offers  for 
votes. 

We  believe  that  there  are  tho\i&ands  of 
citizens  who.  regardless  of  their  political 
affiliations,  have  a  similar  desire  to  see  de- 
mocracy retxu-n  to  Lee  County  In  the  form 
of  honest  elections  In  which  every  candidate 
has  a  fair  chance  and  every  vote  counts  the 
same. 

If  there  be  such  groups,  now  Is  the  time  lor 
them  to  step  forward  and  reestablish  democ- 
racy in  local  elections  before  we  become  so 
accustomed  to  the  ways  of  crooked  politics 
that  we  accept  duhonesty  In  county  govern- 
ment as  the  natural  way  of  life. 

I  would  like  to  Insert  an  editorial 
from  the  Houston  (Tex.)  Informer, 
which  Is  sold  throughout  the  State,  en- 
titled "No.  Thank  You." 

NO,  THANK  rOO,  MB.  CCLLKN 

Roy  Hugh  Cullen.  s  Houston  phllantro- 
plst  extraordinary,  has  Issued  a  public  Invita- 
tion to  Negroes  through  the  press.  Inviting 
them  to  tell  the  Democrntlc  national  admin- 
istration and  the  Republican  Congress  that 
they  do  not  wish  Fedetal  statutes  passed  out- 
lawing the  poll  tax,  Jim  Crowlsm.  snd  lynch- 
ing, or  the  passage  of  a  falr-employment- 
practtee  act.  The  reasons  given  srs  the 
friendship  of  southern  whites,  the  loss  of 
freedom  under  the  Bill  of  RlgbU.  and  en- 
croachment upon  States'  rights. 

Negroes  decline  the  invitntlon  of  Mr. 
Cullen,  without  thanks  to  him  who  extends 
It.  Mr.  CuUen'B  Invitation  U  like  telling  a 
drowning  man  In  the  ocean  to  order  the  peo- 
ple on  the  rsscue  ship  to  cease  throwing 
rope  to  help  the  man,  either  because  of  the 
repeated  failure  to  reach  him.  or  because  the 
rope  might  hit  him  In  the  eye.  Negroes  are 
hopelessly  fettered  by  the  laws  and  practices 
of  Mr.  Cullen  and  his  friends  in  the  South, 
and  have  no  hope  of  escaping  except  through 
Federal  legislation. 

It  Is  still  true  that  beggars  can't  be  choos- 
ers. Negroes  who  have  been  begging  for  the 
type  of  legislation  recommended  by  President 
Truman  are  In  no  position  to  reject  It  because 
r  may  b*>  offered  for  political  reasons.  In- 
stead of  Insulting  the  Intelligence  of  Negroes, 
any  promise  to  pass  legislation  to  break  the 
^tfeeent  fetters  Is  accepted  avidly  as  a  fulcrum 
to  be  used  for  achieving  the  deed. 

We  are  trying  to  tell  Blr.  CuUen  that  the 
President's  message  is  in  answer  to  the  Insist- 
ent petition  of  southern  Negroes.  The  com- 
mon Interest  of  Negroes  in  the  South  Is  to 
hasten  the  fruition  of  the  President's  message 
into  law.  and  there  are  no  honest  Negroes  in 
the  South  who  would  even  thlnic  of  asking 
that  the  passage  of  tbe  laws  be  stopped. 

We  grant  that  there  may  be  sufficient  laws 
in  the  Southern  States  to  give  the  protec- 
tion promised  by  the  Federal  sUtutes.  But 
unfortunately  for  Mr.  Cullen "s  invitation,  he 
and  those  who  administer  those  laws  of  the 
South  have  bad  80  years  to  make  them  ac- 
complish the  purpose,  without  any  beneficial 
success  to  Negroes.  Therefore.  Negroes  have 
no  faith  in  the  enforcement  of  laws  in  the 
South  to  give  them  citizenship  rlghu. 

Frankly.  Negroes  are  not  interested  in 
States'  righu  as  understood  by  Mr.  Cullen. 
If  any  rights  now  enjoyed  under  the  Bill  of 
RighU  will  be  lost  through  the  enactment 
of  the  suggestions  in  the  President's  mes- 
sage, the  Negroes  are  willing  to  take  a  chance 
on  such  loss. 

We  hate  further  to  upset  Mr.  Cullen  and 
his  friends  at  a  time  when  they  are  clearly 
so  beside  themselves  with  fear  and  concern, 
but  it  is  our  duty  to  suggest  to  them  that 
Mr.  Cullen  does  not  speak  for  the  majority 
of  the  southern  whites. 

We  doubt  seriously  that  Mr.  Cullen  speaks 
for  labor  In  tht  South.  We  know  he  doesn't 
speak  for  the  Catholics  in  the  South,  tbe 


Catholics  having  quietly  but  firmly  antici- 
pated the  President's  message  to  a  great  ex- 
tent already.  He  doesn't  speak  for  a  vast 
army  of  college  students  and  youngsters 
ranging  from  18  to  30  in  his  own  group 
in  the  South. 

Neither  does  he  know  that  the  man  in 
the  street  has  changed  his  point  of  view 
markedly  In  the  last  5  years  regarding  the 
things  that  Mr.  Cullen  is  striving  to  main- 
tain. If  leaders  like  Ur.  Cullen  would  stand 
aside  and  let  the  masses  really  express  their 
current  views.  It  might  be  that  we  would 
not  need  much  of  this  Federal  law. 

More  significantly  Mr.  Cullen  has  over- 
looked the  fact  that  few  of  tbe  reputable 
dally  papers  of  the  South  have  cared,  since 
the  President's  message,  to  stultify  them- 
selves by  contending  for  the  things  that 
Mr.  Cullen  is  representing  in  his  article. 

Now,  let's  look  at  the  record  of  Mr. 
Cullen  and  those  who  have  run  the  South 
since  the  emancipation  of  Negroes  to  which 
he  alludes  In  his  message.  It  may  be  ob- 
served that  if  the  Emancipation  Proclama- 
tion gave  Negroes  their  liberty  and  constitu- 
tional rlghu.  the  predecessors  of  Mr.  Cullen 
took  them  away  In  the  reconstruction  period. 
It  may  further  be  noted  thrit  within  the 
BO  years  since  Negroes  hsve  been  emanci- 
pated, not  a  single  Southern  State  has  passed 
a  civit-rlihU  lUtute.  This  fact  alone  kills 
any  suggestion  that  Negroes  should  volun- 
tarily ask  the  Federni  Oovemment  to  leave 
their  rlghU  In  the  hands  of  Southern  States. 
The  rights  ot  Negroes  iti  ths  South  have 
received  lip  service  snd  nothing  else.  No 
Southern  State  hss  apprehended  and  con- 
victed a  lyncher. 

But  we  do  not  here  choose  to  plead  ths 
prejudiced  exploitations  we  have  sufiered, 
we  prefer  to  point  out  to  Mr.  Cullen  the  ter- 
rible cost  of  race  discrimination  to  the  South 
lUelf. 

It  has  led  the  South,  which  professes 
democratic  Ideals,  to  deny  those  Ideals  re- 
peatedly. In  order  to  Justify  and  continue 
their  exploitation.  It  has  made  of  the 
South 's  religion  a  monstrous  hypr ocrlsy. 

No.  we  aren't  going  to  ask  that  no  Federal 
laws  be  passed  to  grant  us  tbe  rights  of  the 
Constitution. 

As  we  have  told  Mr.  Cxxllen  t)efore,  we  can- 
not accept  donations  of  money  as  sufficient 
earnest  of  friendship  in  this  cause  of  free- 
dom. To  us  the  right  to  be  men.  with  the 
freedom  and  privileges  of  the  Constitution  is 
greater  than  any  benefits  we  may  get  from 
charity. 

If  Mr.  Cullen  is  correct  in  saying  that  the 
present  situation  is  a  challenge  to  us.  then 
we  choose  to  meet  that  challenge  by  doing 
everything  we  can  to  bring  about  the  realiza- 
tion of  the  President's  message  to  Congress 
in  which  he  asks  the  abolition  of  the  poll 
tax.  the  abolition  of  Jimcrowlsm.  and  pass- 
age of  an  antllynch  bill,  and  the  establish- 
ment of  falr-employment-practice  acts. 

Finally,  we  are  not  concerned  with  what 
the  Labor  News  may  or  may  not  have  said 
of  Mr.  Cullen,  but  we  are  persuaded  that  he 
win  find  no  honest  Negro  in  the  South  who 
will  deny  that  he  wants  most  heartily  to  have 
the  President's  message  to  Congress  enacted 
into  law  at  the  earliest  date. 

Despite  the  word  "finsd"  above,  we  cannot 
close  without  correcting  one  other  error  In 
Mr.  Cu'.len's  statement.  Lynchlngs  have  not 
diminished  appreciably  in  the  South.  What 
has  really  happened  U  that  since  the  agita- 
tion for  a  Federal  antllynch  bill  has  become 
so  pointed,  there  has  been  a  conspiracy  in 
the  South  laetween  the  leaders  to  cover  up 
and  play  down  lynchlngs. 

We  will  cite  for  Mr.  Cullen  any  time  he 
wants  them  facts  and  figures  to  show  where 
lynchlngs  have  taken  place,  where  sheriffs 
have  gone  to  the  scene;  and  where  a  whole 
conununlty  has  known  of  the  lynching,  which 
was  shared  In  by  20  or  30  men.  but  still  it 
was   not   reported   in   any  daily   papers   in 


the  community  or  anywhere  near.  Also,  how 
many  Negroes  are  l>eing  lynched  by  xise  of 
Judicial  processes.  Police  officers  and  sheriffs 
are  shooting  Negroes,  whom  they  have  taken 
in  their  cars  to  carry  to  Jail,  and  then  claim- 
ing that  the  Negroes  were  resisting  arrest, 
though  they  had  l>een  quelled  and  taken  into 
cvistody.  Let  anybody  examine  the  cases 
that  used  to  be  reported  as  lynching  In  the 
southern  papers,  and  then  compare  them 
with  the  situations  that  are  turned  up  now, 
and  they  will  find  that  the  incidents  are  the 
same  but  the  treatment  is  Just  different  by 
agreement  of  the  South. 

Unfortunately,  the  Tuskegee  people  con- 
tinue to  report  only  those  lynchlngs  ttist 
are  so  described  In  the  daily  papers.  So  if 
the  daily  papers  do  not  call  them  lynch- 
lngs. then  the  statistics  will  not  refer  to 
them  as  lynchlngs. 

I  would  like  to  Insert  an  editorial  from 
the  national  organ  of  the  IBPOE,  entitled 
"Politicians  Get  Busy": 

POLITICIANS  Orr  SUST 

(By  Charles  E.  HaU,  grand  statistician) 

This  la  the  open  season  for  professional 
politicians  to  present  their  customary  per- 
formances on  the  great  Ar.ierican  stage  for 
the  Instruction,  entertainment,  and  often  for 
ths  boguilemsnt  of  the  voting  public. 
Already  an  unusual  number  of  white  and 
colored  barnstormers  are  dusting  off  their 
antique  scenery  sets  and  trying  out  new 
acts  with  which  thry  hope  to  Influence  the 
voters  in  the  approaching  national  election. 

Many  of  these  prsctlclng  politiclatis.  in 
their  self-seeking  sctlvltles,  fall  to'  resUse 
thst  intelligent  people,  white  and  black, 
whether  in  New  York.  Alabama,  Michigan. 
Georgia,  Illinois,  Texas,  California,  Okla- 
homa, or  elsewhere,  will  not  long  follow  any 
cause  their  awakened  conscience  does  not 
approve,  or  in  which  they  do  not  agree  In 
general.  The  brand  of  political  bunkum 
dished  out  a  few  years  ago  by  bombastic 
orators  no  longer  appeals  to  an  intelligent 
voter,  and  the  old  stuff  should  be  dlscau-ded 
at  once  and  the  new  acts  should  l>e  care- 
fully censored. 

In  every  section  of  our  country  thinking 
men  and  women  are  looking  for  economic, 
political,  and  religious  freedom  and  secu- 
rity, and  the  national  pendulum  is  rapidly 
swinging  In  that  direction,  despite  the  threaU 
of  certain  southern  Governors  to  revolt  from 
their  party  unless  their  national  leaders  gO- 
on  record  against  the  proposed  anti-poll-tax, 
antilynchlng,  and  antidiscrimination  legis- 
lation. If  these  disciples  of  hate  would  re- 
move the  film  from  over  their  eyes  and  study 
the  electoral  vote  cast  in  Presidential  elec- 
tions for  the  past  20  years  or  longer,  they 
would  find  that  the  167  electoral  votes  of 
the  South  have  not  counted  for  much. 

In  1932,  1936,  and  1940  the  Democratic 
ticket  would  have  won  without  any  or  all 
of  the  Southern  States,  and  In  1944  only 
one  southern  electoral  vote  was  needed.  In 
1912  Wilson  would  have  won  without  the 
electoral  votes  of  Dixie.  And  of  course  the 
South  has  not  contributed  largely  if  at  all 
to  the  election  of  the  numerous  Republican 
Presidents  we  have  had  since  the  party  was 
founded  or  organized  with  the  possible  ex- 
ception of  1928  when  a  Catholic  received  the 
Democratic  nomination.  Even  then  Hoover 
would  have  won  easily  over  Smith  without 
the  104  electoral  votes  of  the  10  revolting 
southern  States.  It  appears  that  the  south- 
ern governors  are  out  on  a  limb  in  their 
demand  that  the  civil-rights  program. as  an- 
nounced l>e  withdrawn  or  emasculated  and 
that  their  vicious  propaganda  will  cost  their 
party  the  electoral  votes  of  at  least  three 
southern  or  border  States. 

Naturally,  some  of  the  colored  citizens  who 
live  m  Dixie  are  somewhat  disturbed  but 
many  of  them  while  patiently  awaiting  the 
dawn  of  a  new  era  have  concentrated  upon 
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economic  eecurtty.  m  In  Texas,  for 

In   this  State,   where  Ckdom   la 

to  the   front   and   where   there   are 

a  million  Ifegro  Inhabltanta  living  In 

15  of  the  254  counties  their  progress 

t7pt(;al  of  that  being  mads  In  most  other 

States.    If  the  farm  acreage  owned 

by  Megro  operators  were  plaeed  acre 

It  would  make  a  strip  1  mile  wide 

from  Oalveston  to  Boston,  Mass.. 

miles,   the  shortest   railroad   route 

the  two  cities. 

n  the  rears  1940  and  IMS  their  farm 

ner^lp  Increased   from  3A  to  40  percent 

he  Talue  of  their  land  and  buildings 

by  more  than  $10,000,000   during 

]|ears.    And  In  1940  our  Texas  families 

more  owned  dwelling  units  than 

Imported  for  any  other  State. 

I  am  afraid  that  as  long  as  98 
percet  t  of  the  people,  black  and  white. 
do  Do<  vote,  that  regardless  of  how  loud 
the  aoj-called  spokesmen  shout,  thinking 

will  know  that  they  do  not  rep- 
resenti  the  solid  South. 
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Ver^  few  of  the  real  citizens  of  the 
£  outh  are  represented.  Ten  millioa 
poll-UJi  victims  have  no  voice  to  speak 
tor  thpm.  Demagogs  do  not  reflect  the 
•pinions  of  such  people  as  Dr.  Prank 
Ormh4m,  of  North  Carolina;  Homer 
of  Texas:  Lillian  Smith  and 
Mankln,  of  Oeorgia;  Supreme 
;  [Ju.^Uce  Black,  of  Alabama;  the  late 
Dr.  Redmond,  of  Mlaslasippl;  and  others 
that  I  could  mention.  As  soon  as  the 
poU  tix  is  abolished,  the  98  percent  will 
ttMB  be  represented.  Right-thinking 
white  knd  15.000.000  Negroes  are  becom- 
ing Increasingly  critical  of  the  Repub- 
Ueaa  iMMlership  of  this  Congress.  Only 
UiBf  will  stop  thU  as  far  as  the 
se  of  Representatives  is  concerned: 

or  Twa  ANTiLTNCHiito  sux  nroaa 
IS,  waicH  wax  am  thk  scmatb  amplb 
TO  woaK  OH  rr 

Whie  It  is  true  that  lynching  officially 
droppi  d  to  only  one  last  year,  may  I  say 
that  inoiBclally  the  total  will  never  be 
known  May  I  read  you  a  statement  from 
an  outstanding  citizen  of  the  State  in- 
A  statement  which,  by  the  way, 
lays  ago  wa«  called  untrue. 
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jattems  of  lynching  and  recent  out- 
of  police  brutalities  are  spreading 
tarror  i  mong  Mississippi  Negroes.  This  new 
terror  ■  unmistakably  linked  to  the  tmo' 
tton  aitalng  out  of  the  dtaeusalotM  o<  the 
ifb  recrat  clvU-llbertlea 
to' 

the  capital  city  of  the 
t.  cfa  Saturday  night,  February  91.  J.  V. 
a  young  Negro  veteran,  was  ar- 
l)i  a  negro  eafs  in  the  heart  of  down- 
on  charge  of  drunkenness. 
After  ttetng  placed  under  arrest,  he  was 
out  Into  the  street  by  the  arresting 
ifho,  on  the  prstense  that  he  was  at- 
to  eecape.  shot  him  in  the  hip. 
Aftar  h^  was  shot,  the  arresting  oAcer  and 
others  attracted  to  the  scene  beat 
br\  tally  as  his  pleas  for  mercy  could  be 
iMard  b  r  people  attractad  to  the  scene.  In 
tlM  lari  •  crowd  gatharad  there,  being  the 
it  the  ataopplBg  day,  included  many 
.  AXtar  throwing  the  wounded 
baatan  man  Into  an  awaiting 
police  dtr.  the  crfBccrs.  using  their  pistols. 
threatciied  and  drove  all  Negroes  away  from 


the  scene  and  out  of  that  section  of  the 

street. 

On  Prlday.  Pebruary  IS.  Leroy  ICcOowan. 
a  one-armed  Negro  veteran,  ran  when  be  was 
called  by  a  police  oflleer  allegedly  for 
drunkennees.  This  one-armed  veteran  was 
overtaken  by  the  cfllcer  who  t>egan  brutally 
baalliiB  him  and  was  Joined  by  some  18  uni- 
formed policemen.  After  the  veteran  had 
been  brutally  beaten  and  was  lying  uncon- 
scious in  a  pool  of  blood  at  the  comer  of 
Amite  and  North  Farlsh  Streets,  one  of  the 
police  olBcers  turned  him  over  and  stood  on 
his  good  arm  while  a  white  civilian  went  out 
and.  using  his  feet,  attempted  to  turn  him 
over  to  see  If  be  wrs  dead. 

Tbe  new  farms  of  lynching  may  be  U- 
lostrated  In  these  cases.  At  Kosciusko.  Mlas.. 
on  MonrtHV,  February  2,  Oeorge  Thomas,  a 
young  Net(ro.  was  shot  to  death  by  a  Kos- 
ciusko policeman  who  reported  that  be  was 
called  to  arrest  him  for  attempting  to  force 
himself  Into  s  white  home  on  tbe  Kosciusko 
highway.  The  otBcer  said  that  en  route  to 
the  jail,  the  man  tried  to  overpower  him 
causing  him  to  shoot  him.  He  was  shot 
three  times,  once  through  tbe  arm.  through 
the  lower  body,  and  one  bullet  pierced  the 
heart  causing  instant  death. 

The  killing  of  this  man  at  Kosciusko  Is 
directly  connected  with  an  Incident  re- 
ported at  Kosciusko  on  thst  day.  Lacey 
rutch.  a  yovng  ifegro  veteran  and  employee 
of  a  Jackson  wholssalc  firm,  was  reported 
a  victim  of  a  Kosciusko  mob  on  Monday. 
February  9,  after  his  employer  was  called 
to  come  to  Kosciusko  and  get  the  truck 
which  he  was  driving  which  had  been  de- 
serted there.  When  the  report  that  Putch 
had  been  a  victim  of  a  mob  at  Kosciusko 
reached  Jackson,  bis  wife  and  his  mother 
and  news  gathering  agenclea  called  the  law 
enforcement  oScers  at  Kosciuako.  Belaonl. 
and  Durant.  In  an  effort  to  ascertain  ths 
facu  regarding  Futch.  Theae  sources  were 
Informed  by  the  law  enforcing  agencies  that 
no  Incident  of  any  kind  Involving  Negro  and 
white  people  had  occurred  at  either  placa  at 
any  time  recently. 

On  Friday.  Futch.  still  being  missing,  his 
wife  and  mother  went  to  the  Hines  County 
and  Jackson.  Miss.,  law-enforcement  oOcera 
and  the  Jackson  Federal  Bureau  of  Investl- 
gstlon  requesting  aid  in  locating  Futch. 
On  Sunday.  Futch  mads  his  way  to  Jackson 
and  to  his  family  bearing  svldenc*  of  brutal 
beating  He  reported  bis  sacape  from  the 
■nail  group  of  white  men  who  ware  search- 
ing for  him  and  stated  that  there  was  another 
Negro  man  Involved  In  the  Incident  leading 
to  the  mob  attempt.  The  Incident  being 
a  nght  that  Futch  had  with  a  white  man. 
The  Negro  who  was  killed  by  the  Kosciusko 
policeman  Is  unmistakably  the  other  Negro 
referred  to  by  Futch  who  was  riding  on  the 
truck  at  tbe  time  of  the  Incident. 

At  Edwards.  Mlas.  In  Bines  Covmty.  25 
miles  from  the  capital  city,  on  November 
15,  Walter  Palmer,  a  yoting  Negro  veteran  was 
arrested  at  a  party  about  midnight.  En- 
route  to  the  jail,  he  was  killed  by  the  arrest- 
ing officer.  His  clothing  shows  that  he  was 
shot  In  the  back.  The  officer  reported  that 
he  attempted  to  turn  upon  him  causing  him. 
to  shoot  him. 

No  preliminary  hearings  or  indictments  or 
ofBcial  Investigations  have  been  made  In 
either  of  theaa  cases. 

The  greater  significance  as  respects  to 
these  Incidents  lies  in  the  fact  of  an  apparent 
effort  to  suppress  the  news  concerning  such 
Incidents.  In  the  case  of  the  killing  of  the 
man  at  Kosciuako  and  of  the  P^ltch  incident. 
nothing  was  printed  In  the  newspapers  of 
the  area.  One  week  later,  however,  a  brief 
mention  of  the  shooting  tn  Koeclusko  was 
TtportwL 

In  the  case  of  the  police  brutalities  In 
Jackson  on  Saturday.  February  21.  nothing 
appeared  In  the  two  dally  papers  although 
the    large    crowd    attracted    to    the    scen^ 


catisad    extensive    tie-ups    throvghout    tha 
downtown  area  of  the  city. 

Let  us  come  back  to  that  one  human 
life.  During  the  recent  special  session, 
an  eminent  Member  of  the  majority  said 
that  even  if  the  hundreds  of  minions  of 
dollars  to  be  sent  to  Prance  and  Italy 
saved  only  one  human  life.  It  would  be 
worth  it.  Even  if  the  passage  of  the  antl- 
lynching  bill  saves  only  one  human  life 
in  America.  It  will  be  worth  it. 

I  speak  for  15.000.000  people  whose 
friends  number  many  millions  more.  We 
are  saying  to  the  Republican-dominated 
Congress.  "Stop  kidding  us  I  No  more 
campaign  promises!  Deeds!"  Why.  the 
Congressmen  from  the  South  are  much 
more  honest  than  those  from  the  North 
and.  strangely,  have  done  more.  The 
only  civil-rights  laws  enacted  In  many 
years,  was  done  so  by  a  Democratic 
House,  a  Democratic  Senate  and  a  Dem- 
ocratic President.  June  4,  194<S.  That  wu 
Public  Imw  396  which  states: 

If  a  SUte  malntairu  separate  schools  for 
minority  and  for  majority  races,  no  funds 
made  available  pursuant  to  this  act  shall  be 
paid  or  disbursed  to  It  unless  a  jtist  and 
equitable  dUtrtbutlon  U  made  within  the 
SUte.  for  the  benefit  of  such  minority  races, 
of  funds  paid  to  It  under  this  act. 

This  was  the  result  of  an  amendment 
proposed  by  me  on  this  floor  on  February 
20.  1946. 

Now  we  have  come  to  the  period  of 
The  Great  Crisis.  Two  billion,  who  can 
either  be  our  enemies  or  our  friends,  look 
askance  at  the  kind  of  democracy  we 
practice  in  America  and  are  saying,  "If 
that's  what  you  want  to  force  on  us.  no 
thanks." 

Sure,  we  have  the  atom  bomb  but  It 
cannot  kill  two  billion  people.  Or  maybe 
some  of  our  leaders  would  like  to  try. 
Away  with  the  Marshall  plan.  Truman 
doctrine.  Mason  and  Dixon's  line,  the 
North,  the  South,  black  and  white,  and 
let  the  American  plan  have  a  chance. 
Let  us  practice  at  home  what  we  preach 
abroad. 


Tbe  Marthail  Plao 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILUAM  H.  STEVENSON 

OF  WISCONSIN 

IN  THK  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  24,  1948 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Rkcord,  I  Include  the  following  petition : 
A  prrrnoN  to  th«  comaoH  or  thk  untttd 
sTATis  or  aatnacA 

It  Is  our  belief  that  In  this  winter  of 
1947-48.  the  United  Sutes  la  faced  with  the 
responsibility  and  the  pressing  necessity  to 
prevent  mass  starvation  and  to  aid  In  re- 
storing the  normal  economic  life  of  the  war- 
ravaged  nations  of  Europe  cooperating  In 
the  Marshall  plan.  We  believe  that  thU  Is 
"the  Immediate  and  pressing  challenge  to 
our  belief  in  freedom  and  prosperity"  and 
that  "It  Is  our  simple  duty  as  neighbors 
to  take  a  generous  part  In  helping  the«e 
great  people  to  help  thenuelves."  There- 
foM.  we  urge  our  duly  elected  representa- 
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tlves  In  the  Congress  to  cast  a  favorable  vote       United  State»  exports  to  and  imports  from 

on  legislation  designed.  In  the  light  of  Sec-  u.  S.  S.  R.,  annual  1936-38  average  and 

retary  of  SUte  Marshall's  proposal,  to  ful-  1941-47 

fill  the  needs  of  a  sound  European  recovery  [Millions  of  dollars] 

program. 

Stella   Trane   Jackson.   Mrs.   Benno   W. 

Meyer,  Mrs.  J.  O.  Elston.  Mrs.  R.  G. 

Miner.  Mrs.  J.  M.  Cohen.  Mrs.  Harold 

L.  Kraus,  Mrs.  A.  W.  Bartheld.  Mrs. 

W.    M.    Roficoe.    Mrs.    George    Nixon, 

Mrs.  W.  N.  Sanders,  Mrs.  D.  O.  Coate, 

Mrs.   E.   W.  Crosby,   Mrs.  O.   J.   Oyen. 

Mrs.  B.  A.  Spangler,  La  Crosse.  Wis.; 

Mrs.  A.  W.  Hendrlch.  Onalaska.  Wis.; 

Mrs.    Prank    H.    Burgess.    Mrs.    J.    W. 

Blbby.    Mrs.    Kathryn    Felnberg.    Mrs. 

L.    A.   Waidellch.    M.    M.    Trowbridge. 

Rexford   Mitchell,   Mrs.   E.   N.   Nelson. 

Mrs.  W.  E.  Zube,  Mrs.  Wm.  L.  Stiles. 

La  Crosse.  Wis.;   Mrs.  Harry  Garbers, 

Bangor.  Wis.;   Mrs.  V.  S.  Keppel.  Hol- 

men.    WU.;    Mrs.    Fred    Baumgartner. 

Sr..  Mrs.  Herman  Monte,  Mrs.  Lydia 

Gunn,   La   Crosse.   Wis.;    Luclnda   M, 

Kenneda,   Mrs.  Oscar   SJolander,   Mrs. 

Harold   Johnson.   Holmen.   Wis.;    Mrs.  'Rrpre.'sonts  total  expo.-ts.  excluding  lend-lease  and 

R.  E.  Hanson.  Miss  Mabel  Larson.  Mrs.       relief  shipments. 

Anna  Lee.  Mrs.  Clara  Laumann,  Mrs.       ,,„j,.,j  c*„,„.  ♦^/.w^  .,-.•/>,  rr   c   c    »    ts„  *w-,«. 

Wm    Schultz.    La   Crosse,   Wis.;    Mrs.       ^"'^^'*  ^^°'"  ^'^'"^^  *^"'*  ^-  ^  ^-  ^'  ^^  **"»- 

Wm.    Blankley.    Mrs.    Susie    Hensel.  modity  groups  and  principal  commodities. 

Onalaska.    Wis.;    Jessie    E.    Caldwell,  1938  and  January  to  December  1947 

Fred  W.  Hyslop,  La  Crosse.  Wis.  iValne  In  millions  and  tenths  of  million?  of  dollars] 


Exports,  tneluding 
reexports 

General 

Period 

Tots; 

Cath- 

pur- 
chase 

imports 
(total) 

lMf>-38  (avcrape) 

1»41     

49 

108 

1,425 

3.473 

1,S.-J8 

I'58 

150 

48 

44 

23 

U 

49 

107 

64 

10 

4 

5 

S3 

S9 

22 

22 

21 

34 

25 
30 

\<M-2  

25 

ISH'.i             

30 

1944 

m.^ 

mr, 

1947.  total     

50 

64 

101 

77 

January  to  March.. 

April  to  June.. 

July  to  .September.. 
Ocioher  to  Decem- 
ber   

11 
21 
26 

18 

Ruisian-United  States  Trade  Statistics 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  MacKINNON 

or  MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  24.  1948 

Mr.  MacKinnon.  Mr.  Speaker,  be- 
cause of  the  current  Interest  In  the 
amount  of  trade  carried  on  between  Rus- 
sia and  the  United  States,  and  the  de- 
sirability of  exact  Information  on  the 
subject,  I  have  had  gathered  the  latest 
available  Information.  The  charts  which 
I  Include  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks were  prepared  In  the  Department 
of  Commerce,  Special  Programs  Branch. 
Areas  Division,  Office  of  International 
Trade,  from  basic  data  of  the  Bureau  of 
Census.  February  1948: 

Uonthly  shipments  of  lend-lease  and  relief 
supplies  from  the  United  States  to 
U.  S.  S.  R.  in  1947 

I M  lllions  and  tenths  of  m  illions  of  dollars] 


Month 

Lend- 
lesae  < 

Relief  shipments 

UNRRA  '  Private 

Total 

K47: 

Jantisry 

February 

March 

April 

May 

4.7 
3.2 
1.4 
1.8 
3.« 
.1 
1.3 

8.9 
6.2 
3.6 
4.1 
10.1 
1.3 
.  7 

8 

.1 

O 

0.7 
.2 
.1 

C) 
.4 
.1 
.1 
.1 

P) 
.1 
.1 
.1 

6.7 
6.4 
3.7 
4.1 
10.6 

June... ... 

1.4 

July 

.8 

AUKUSt.    .... 

.1 

Peptember... 

Octoher 

Norwnber... 
Deoeraber... 

P) 
.1 
.1 

O 

<•) 
.3 
.1 
.1 

Total 

10.3 

3Z1 

2.2 

34.2 

'  Title  to  these  exports  was  tranrierred  before  Jan.  10. 
1947.  under  loan  airreement:  shipments  were  delayed 
await  ing  Russian  transportation  arrancements. 

•  !5h;pmenis  after  Mar.  31,  1947,  tbe  cut-oti  date  for 
United  States  contribution.'!,  include  supplies  delivered 
to  INRR.\  previous  to  that  date  but  awaiting  ship- 
ment, an  !  '  nt  purchases  made  with  funds  avail- 
able to  t  ■  t  subject  to  United  Slates  control. 

*  Leas  tiiuii  «.iu,<AJO. 


Quarterly,  1647 

Annual 

o        e 

oh     O  V 

Group  and  com- 

"n   -- 

-.2  -i 

modity 

Jsnaary 
Marc 

_s 

—  3 
■< 

►1 

^1 

1938 

1947 

ExiwrtK.   includ- 

ing    rcciports. 

total ' 

47.7 

44.0 

22.8   35,0 

M.?: 

149  5 

I,end-lease  shipropnls. 

9.3 

8.5 

1.2       .21 

16.3 

l'.\RI<.\  shipmeuls.. 

15.7 

15.5 

.7!      .1 

32.1 

I'riviue  relief 

1.0 

.5 

.2 

.3 

2.2 

Cash  purchase 

21.7 

22.0 

2t».7 

34.4 

98.9 

Food.stufTs 

18 

.9 

C) 

.1 

P) 

3.8 

Canned  meats  * 

2.7 

.8 

(*> 

C) 

3.1 

Tobacco,      unmanu- 

factured  

.4 

.7 

1.2 

Textiles  and    textile 

manufactures 

.8 

.9 

.8 

.4 

C) 

2.2 

Cordatie.  except  of 

cotton  or  Jute 

W 

.6 

.6 

.3 

(«) 

1.4 

Nonmet-illic  minerals. 

.7 

1.8 

1.9 

.9 

6.8 

5.2 

Petroleum  and  (irod- 

ucts  ..  . 

.« 

L4 

1.7 

.2 

S.1 

3.5 

Carbon  or  graphite 

products 

.3 

.1 

.1 

.3 

«1.9 

.« 

Metals  and  manufac- 

tures  

«.9 

6  0 

2.1 

ZO 

12.2 

17  0 

Iron  and  steel-mill 

products 

«.l 

6.2 

ZO 

1.9 

6l7 

1.V3 

Iron  and  steel  ad- 

vanced manufac- 

tures  

.S 

.£ 

.1 

.1 

1.0 

.9 

Coi>per     insul-itbd 

wire  and  cable 

.4 

.1 

W 

(») 

.4 

Machinery   and   ve- 

hicles  

32.1 

• 

3Z1 

16.8    28.8 

49.  4  109. 3 

Electrical  machin- 

ery and  appara- 

tus  

6.9 

S.1 

3.3 

6.7 

3.4 

300 

Generators,      ac- 

cessories     and 

p;jrts 

1.3 

1.1 

-.1 

.2 

0 

Z1 

Transforming  or 

converting  ap- 

paratus  

.6 

.6 

.9 

1.2 

.1 

3.3 

Transmission  and 

distribution  ap- 

T>aratus 

.7 

.7 

.« 

1.3 

.2 

3.7 

Motors,  starters. 

and  controllers. 

1.7 

L2 

.4 

1.2 

.6 

4.5 

Industrial  machin- 

ery              

23.6 

24.7 

>10.9 

21.8 

4a  2 

KM 

Power -generating. 

and  parts » 

1.8 

2.9 

.1 

.6 

.9 

6l5 

Construct  ion  and 

conveying 

i.O 

2.1 

2.1 

4.4 

.1 

10.7 

Mining,  well,  and 

pumping 

8.5 

4.1 

2.0 

6.2 

.9 

17.8 

Metal-working... 

7,3 

6.0 

4.2{    6.( 

35.(1 

23.4 

Tractors  and  parts.. 

.» 

1.2 

.1 

(«) 

(•) 

X3 

Motor   trucks, 

busses,    and 

cha.<i.sis,  new 

.6 

.5 

.1 

.2 

.1 

1.3 

Merchant  vessels... 

.7 

.ft 

.9 

1.3 

Freight  cars,  over 

Id-ton  capacity... 

.2     1.1 

.« 

..... 

1.8 

a 

..... 

L3 

United  States  trade  with  U.  S.  S.  R.,  by  com- 
modity groups  and  principal  commoditiet, 
1938  and  January  to  December  1947 — Con- 
tinued 


(Value  in  m  iUions  and  tenths  of  millions  0 

doUars! 

Quarterly.  1947 

Annual 

Group  and  com- 
modity 

0 

0 

C. 
■< 

°5 

4 

—  s. 

0  !R 
2.8 

1838 

9  t 

1947 

All  other  exports,  in- 
cluding total  reex 
ports* 

3.1 

2.3 

1  a 

m  A 

General  imports, 
total ' 

11.3 

31.3   2&6 

18.0 

.7 
.4 
.3 

33.5 

77.1 

Foodstufis 

Sausage  casings... 

Sturgeon  roe 

Crab  meat,  sauce, 
and  pa.«te 

(«) 

.7 
.3 
.5 

.3 
.2 

P) 

L4 
.4 
.3 

.5 
13.1 

6.7 

.9 
.3 

.3 

1.6 
.1 
P) 

LO 

P) 

3.6 
X7 

1.0 
3.3 

1.6 
.9. 

.8 

Furs.  un<lres&cd 

Persian  lamb  and 
caracul*  .  .. 

4.8 
£.2 

(') 

2.0 

1.0 
.2 
.1 

(») 
.5 

•ii.8   17.3 
.3    ULS 

7.ff 

3.8 

1.0 
.1 

L8 
.6 
.4 

.1 
.4 
.3 

.4 

5.4 

12 

3.8 

41.5 
17  9 

Furs,    dressed    and 

manufactured 

Licorice  root  

.3 
P) 

1.1 

.  i 

.3 
.1 

P) 
.2 
.3 

.1 

&9 
3.3 

1.4 

1  2 

.  .3 
P) 

L2 

l.t 

■.t 

P) 

(») 

"   .4 

6.8 
1.4 

4.0 

L7 
.4 

Tol)acco.      cigarette 

leaf,  unstemmed  . . . 

Textile     fibers     and 

manufactures 

Cotton  linters 

Cotton  waste 

Woven    fabrics   of 
flax,   hemp,   and 
ramie 

4.2 

4.7 

1.9 

.9 

,3 

Wool,  unmanufso- 
tiired 

LO 

Fulfite   wood    pulp, 
unbleached 

.5 

Co;U,  anthracite 

Diamonds,   cut    but 
not  set 

0 

Metal.s    and    manu- 
facture*  

3.3 
1.9 

.» 

.5 
.2 

IAO 

MancansM  ore 

Chrome  ore  or 
chromlte 

7.7 
90 

Platinum  and  plat- 
inum    combina- 
tions  

1  n 

All  other  imports 

.3 

•» 

.8 

1.6 

>  This  total  and  commodity  detail  Includes  lend-lease, 
relief,  and  commercial  shipments. 
«  liess  than  S.Mi.OiW. 

•  Mainly  tushdnka,  sausage,  and  pork. 

•  Mainly  elwrtrodes  for  furnace  or  electrolytic  work. 

•  Mainly  steam  and  Uieacl  locomotives. 

•  Includes  "private  r<>lief"  shipments  shown  above. 
'  ImtMrts  for  consumption  tn  1938. 

•  Mainly  squiml.  marmot,  and  hare. 

'  Includes  some  goat-  and  kid-skin  furs  in  1938. 
Foregoing  from  Bureau  of  Census  statistics,  February 
1948. 


Farm  Prkes  Versus  Consumer  Costs 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JACK  Z.  ANDERSON 

or  CALIFOENIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRBBENTATIVE3 

Wednesday.  March  24.  1948 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.'  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  today  Introducing  a  House 
Resolution  requesting  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  report  to  the  House  on  the 
progress  of  research  activities  in  con- 
nection with  the  spread  of  prices  on  farm 
commodities  between  the  producer  and 
the  consumer.  I  had  originally  contem- 
plated Introducing  a  resolution  to  enable 
the  committee  on  agriculture  to  conduct 
an  investigation  of  this  subject  but  am 
now  advised  that  some  progress  along  the 
lines  referred  to  above  is  being  made  un- 
der the  provisions  of  the  Agricultural 
Marketing  Act  of  1946  (60  Stat.  1087). 


■y^f^ 


.m\ 


^'^ 


i» 


if 
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My  Int  ulry  Is  prompted  largely  by  the 

fact  that^  according  to  a  survey  recently 

by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Sta- 

tMica.  w^iile  retail  prices  on  staple  food 

droiipcd  In  Pebmary.  fol- 

the  decline  in   the  coBMMOdities 

irices  on  some  fruits  and  veg- 


c 

rket 


etables  li  icreased.  As  a  California  fruit 
producer  and  as  the  representative  of  a 
district  ^rtdch  produces  largp  quantities 
of  fruit  f  nd  vegetable  crops,  I  am  deeply 
concernel     I  know  from   personal  ex- 

as  well  as  from  a  ciOse  contact 
with  Ca  ifornla  agricultural  problems, 
tt^t  the  armers  in  my  State,  particularly 
those  pr^uclng  highly  specialized  fruit 

are  suffering  from  extnnrly 


products 
low  price  t. 

The  SI  i-vey  conducted  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  in  January  is  inter- 
esting, lowevcr,  it  is  also  interesting  to 
note  thai  in  Petouary.  as  I  indicated  pre- 
viously. I  aany  fruit  and  vegetable  prices 
Increaset  while  other  food  prices  were 
decUnlnf.  Needless  to  say.  the  farmer 
little  or  no  benefit  from  these 


Increase!. 

WMMOMCT  3N 


of 

because 
not  ea-i'i 
labor  COS 


was 


tXTAIL    STOU    SUBVXT- 
la.     13.    t»4S 
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Althov  Kh  retail  prices  are  high  on  most 
food  iteo  IS  many  individual  commodities 
priced    relatively    low.     Chief    ex- 
amples c  r  the  lower-priced  commodities 
are  vpvi's.  pears,  and  citrus  which  are 
at   present  bringing  farmers  relatively 
low  retu:  n5.     In  conducting  a  spot  sur- 
vey of  \  Washington,  D.  C.  wholesalers 
and  reta  lers  it  was  observed  that,  as  a 
retail  prices  on  these  Items  are 
also  rela  ively  low.    Retail  margins  are 
usually  h  gher  on  fre.sh  fruits  and  vege- 
tables th]  in  for  other  foods,  generally  be- 
waste  and  spoUnie  losses  and 
Tiost  fresh  produce  Items  are 
adapted  to  self-service,  and 
s  for  servicing  j>tore  customers 
Is    a    sigiitlcant    cost    item.    Spoilage. 
warce.  a  td   mark-down  losses  are  not 
eliminate  1  from  the  retail  marftos  shown 
In  Ibis  St  itement. 
QBitthI  Table  variation  in  retail  prices 
notfd.    Western   Delicious   apples. 
for   instance,   varied   In    price   from    3 
pounds  fc  r  29  cents  (9.7  cents  per  pound  > 
to   17   ceits   per   pound.    Lower   apple 
prices  vc  re  usually  found  in  well  man- 
aged, efflfient.  independent  super  mar- 
national  chain  store  outlets, 
while  higher  apple  prices  were  found  at 
small  nel  :hborhood  Independent  outlets 
and  at  tl:  B  tjieciallned  fruit  stores.    The 
average  letail  margin  on  Western  De- 
licious anfi  Western  Winesap  apples  was 
percent  of  retail  which  cannot 
be  considered  abnonnalty  high.    West- 
stB  Raaai  Beauty  apples,  on  the  other 
band,  wei  e  priced  at  the  wholesale  level 
at  5.7  cents  per  pound  and  3  of  10  stores 
checked. '  rhich  carried  this  variety,  were 
retailing  iiem  at  2  pounds  for  21  cents, 
2  pounds  for  23  cents,  and  2  pounds  for 
36  ottts.    These  price  dilferentials  are 
large  an<    the  retail  margin  calculated 
on  this  basis  approximates  50  percent. 
Obviously  tbese  observations  do  not  con- 
sul ute  a  repreaeutative  SMBple  of  the 
viMieclt]. 

WMe  VI  rlatkm  In  retail  prices  of  pears 
CAaJou  aid  Bosc)  was  noted,  ranging 
from  ao  I  ents  p«r  pound  to  3  pounds 
for  29  cen  ;s.    The  average  sales  margin. 


though,  wa.^  only  179  percent  of  the 
retail  price  which  cannot  be  considered 
abnormally  high  due  to  the  perishability 
of  this  fruit. 

Florida  oranges  of  comparable  size 
varied  from  6.5  to  4.4  centj  per  pound 
and  the  calculated  sales  margin  aver- 
aged 41  percent.  Tlie  most  common  size 
of  California  Navel  oranges  varied  from 
49  to  75  cents  per  dozen — a  significant 
range  although  resulting  in  an  average 
sales  margin  of  only  29  percent.  Tan- 
gerines are  highly  perishable  but  even 
this  factor  may  not  ja<;tify  the  average 
retail  margin  of  approximately  67  per- 
cent charged  for  this  item  at  the  time 
of  this  survey.  This  is  apparently  an 
illustration  of  an  item  on  which  the  mar- 
ket price  is  depressed  to  a  point  where 
the  wholesale  price  hardly  covers  the 
cost  of  packing  and  shipment  and  yet 
the  retail  price  fails  to  drop  to  a  corre- 
sponding low  level. 

A  similar  situation  was  found  on  car- 
rots. The  wholesale  price  had  t)een 
around  $11  a  crate,  a  couple  of  weeks  ear- 
lier, according  to  trade  sources,  and  then 
dropped  to  $5  to  $7  per  crate.  However, 
many  stores  dropped  their  retail  price 
from  17  cents  per  bunch  to  only  15  cents 
per  bimch.  One  independent  retailer 
said.  "I  like  to  keep  my  prices  fairly 
steady.  When  carrots  were  high  I  lost  a 
cent  on  every  bunch,  and  now  I  am  mak- 
ing up  for  these  losses  by  charging  a  rel- 
atively high  price  in  relation  to  the  mar- 
ket." 

Wholesalers  expressed  lively  interest 
In  the  survey.  They  wondered  why  the 
market  news  service  for  the  Wa&hington 
market  had  been  discontinued,  and  they 
also  thought  the  Government  should 
publicize  retail  and  wholesale  prices  as 
a  service  to  con^sumers  and  the  trade  In 
order  to  move  surplus  items  into  con- 
sumption and  add  flexibility  to  retail 
price  variations. 

Retailers  lamented  high  prices  in  gen- 
eral. "Too  high."  they  frequently  said. 
OooMMidltJes  on  which  retailers  were  be- 
ing siuoesed,  such  as  butter  and  bacor. 
were  frequently  mentioned  as  current 
headaches.  One  independent  Olstrtct 
grocery  store  operator  in  a  very  low  In- 
come area  said  he  could  not  make  any 
money  now  with  high  prices.  "A  few 
years  ago."  he  said,  'I  bought  neck  bones 
for  3'  i  cents  a  pound  and  sold  them  for  a 
nickel  a  pound,  and  now  they  cost  me  34 
cents  a  pound,  and  1  sell  them  for  37 
cents.  Tou  can  see  what  happens  to  my 
percentage." 

Carrots,  lettuce.  Idaho  potatoes,  and 
tomatoes  all  had  wide  price  variations. 
On  the  other  hand,  green  beans,  grape- 
fniit.  and  Mame  potatoes  were  more  or 
less  uniformly  priced. 

Margins  appeared  extraordinarily  high 
on  tangerines,  topped  carrots,  and  larger 
California  oranges. 

Prices  varied  less  on  dairy  products, 
eggs,  and  meat.  An  independent  was 
consistently  high  on  these  products,  and 
a  chain  store  was  consistently  low.  Av- 
margins  were  not  high  on  these  V 


Sumjnarizing.  It  seems  safe  to  say  that 
the  fresh  fruit  and  vegetable  department 
usually  absorbs  comdderable  price  play  in 
the  retail  stores,  that  Is,  opportunities  are 
more  plentiful  in  that  department  for 


taking  large  margins  unnoticed  by  store 
patrons  than  In  other  departments. 
Consumers  are  more  likely  to  follow  mar- 
ket value  in  meats  and  dairy  products, 
leaving  the  alert  retailer  more  opportu- 
nity for  skilled  merchandising  and  lati- 
tude for  wider  price  variations  In  the 
fresh  fruit  and  vegetable  line. 


Excise  Tax 


EXTENSION  OP  REM/«RKS 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  0.  McCOWEN 

or  OHIO 
IW  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESKNTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  24,  1948 

Mr.  McCOWEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the 
RrcoRD.  I  am  Inserting  the  two  following 
petitions,  protesting  against  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  excise  tax  on  certain 


Ohio,  Momtmber  4.  1947. 
To  Whom  It  N«y  Coiteem: 

We,  the  undersigned,  being  purchasers  of 
•uch  baby  necessities  as  baby  oil,  baby  tal- 
cum powder,  etc..  do  pfotast  against  paying 
the  30-perc<>nt  excise  tax  on  such  neoonlties. 
and  beg  that  It  be  remored. 

Charlie  Hnw,  Mn.  Wm.  James,  Luther 
Bogga.  Wallace  R.  Bryan,  Everett  Ray 
Mn— y.  SclotoTille.  Ohio:  Jean  U'ray 
BaBaoa.  PortsmouUi.  Ohio:  Garrett 
King.  Mrs.  David  W.  Swlck.  SclotovlUe, 
Ohio;  Kenneth  D.  Fox.  Wheelersburg. 
Ohio:  Mrs.  Charles  H  Hall.  Mrs.  James 
W.  Falls,  ScloCoTUIe,  Ohio;  Estel  Jarvls. 
■outh  Webster,  Ohio;  Paul  Church, 
•etotovllle.  Ohio:  Mrs.  Carl  Akers, 
South  WetMtcr.  Ohio;  Mrs.  Ira  M. 
OarleU.  Jr..  Mrs.  O^en  Moorehead.  Ray 
BiankenaiUp,  Mrs.  Paul  Sutcr.  W  Q. 
Harr,  Darlel  Wlllla,  Dorothy  Kiuie, 
SdotovUie,  Ohio;  Arnold  Bussey, 
Whsslersburg,  Ohio;  Mrs.  Ed.  Spray, 
Ray  S.  Kronk.  Cecil  Parker.  Jr  R. 
Evans,  Marlon  Bennett.  SclotovlUe, 
Ohk>:  Mrs.  N.  T.  Munach,  Oak  FUl. 
Ohio:  Mrs.  Allen  R.  Patterson.  PorU- 
mouth.  Ohio;  Charles  E.  Jonea, 
Whe-lersburg,  Ohio;  Ralph  R.  Buck. 
Mrs.  W.  C  Gammon,  Mrs.  John  Boggs. 
EUa  Mack.  Mildred  Orthmeyer,  Mrs. 
Robert  Luster.  Sciotovllle,  Ohio;  Car- 
roll Burchett,  Portsmouth.  Ohio;  Ralph 
Marsh,  Mrs.  Francis  Boyer.  Wheelers- 
burg. Ohio:  Mrs.  C.  C.  Thomson. 
Sciotovllle.  Ohio:  WUltam  Oootfaa. 
Bostth  Webster,  Ohio;  Alfred  H.  Smith. 
WbMlcrsburg,  Ohio:  Edward  Hoi- 
stager,  Mrs.  Firman  Wlehle,  SclotovUle. 
Oblo:  Strother  Rankin.  Wheelersburg. 
Ohio;  Rosa  Jarrell.  South  Webster, 
Ohio:  Betty  Ssafran,  Cleveland.  Ohio; 
Paul  Oever.  SclotOTlUe.  Ohio;  Harry  F. 
WlllU.  Ancel  Wheeler.  Wheelersburg. 
Ohio;  Joseph  Sloan,  LucasvlUe,  Ohio; 
Margaret  Dutlel.  Sclotorllle.  Ohio; 
Sadie  Jones,  Wheelersburg.  Ohio;  Mil- 
dred Miller.  Rushtown,  Ohio;  Leonard 
L.  Jenkins.  Wheelersburg.  Ohio;  Ralph 
B.  Short.  SclotovlUe.  Ohio. 

PonsMouTH.  Ono,  Jaauary  e.  1949. 
To  Whom  It  Jf«f  Concent: 

We.  tile  unrtaralgnad.  betag  purchasers  of 
such  baby  necessities  as  baby  o£f,  baby  tal- 
cum powder,  etc.,  do  protest  i^alnst  paying 
the  ao-peroent  excise  tax  on  such  nacaasltles, 
•iMl  beg  that  It  be  removed : 

Mrs.  W  B.  Hanes,  Sciotovllle.  Ohio;  Mrs. 
L.  L.  Jenkins.  Wheelersburg.  Ohio: 
David  Mougey,  SdotovUle.  Ohio;  Mr. 
and  Mrs.   C.   Bandy.   Scuth   Webster, 
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Ohio;  Mrs.  W.  H.  Russell,  Mrs.  R.  David 
Swlck.  Portamouth,  Ohio;  Mrs.  Paul 
Bpradlln,  LucasvlUe,  Ohio,  Orvllle 
York,  Wheelersburg,  Ohio;  George 
Corlell,  SclotovUle.  Ohio;  R.  K.  Stock- 
ner,  Wheelersburg,  Ohio;  Paul  E.  Rase, 
Minford,  Ohio;  Mrs.  Tom  Colvln,  Lewis 
J.  Martin,  E>avld  W.  Swlck,  SclotovlUe. 
Ohio:  Mrs.  Maxlne  Wood.  Wheelers- 
burg, CMilo:  Ralph  O'Dell.  Clarence 
Jenkins.  Richard  Allen,  SclotovUle, 
Ohio;  Gerald  Daniels,  Ray  Blanken- 
shlp.  Portsmouth,  Ohio:  Mrs.  John 
Bennett,  SclotovUle,  Ohio:  B.  R.  Jen- 
kins, Portsmouth.  Ohio:  Mrs.  David 
Mougey.  SclotovUle,  Ohio:  Clarence 
Malone.  South  Webster,  Ohio;  Mrs. 
F.  A.  Grubb.  Miss  Ruth  Hill.  Sciotovllle, 
Ohio:  Charles  E.  Roe,  Mrs.  VlrgU  Ash- 
ley. Wheelersburg,  Ohio:  Albert  W. 
Davisson,  SclotovUle,  Ohio;  Ralph 
Bussler,  Maxlne  Bussler,  Portsmouth, 
Ohio:  Herman  Reed.  Doris  Gahm, 
Sciotovllle,  Ohio:  Mrs.  Oscar  C.  Taylor, 
South  Webster.  Ohio:  Donald  McClave, 
SclotovUle,  Ohio:  Paul  Spradlln.  Lucas- 
vUle.  Ohio:  Elmer  Shope,  South  Web- 
ster, Ohio:  VlrgU  H.  Donley.  SclotovUle. 
Ohio:  Herman  O.  Gearheart.  Ports- 
mouth, Ohio;  W.  J.  O'Connor,  Bellevue, 
Ky.;  W.  J.  Cook,  Mrs.  Leonard  Gannon, 
SclotovUle,  Ohio:  Mrs.  Myrtle  Stock- 
ham,  Minford.  Ohio:  Charles  Raymond 
Howell.  Betty  Jane  Fraley,  Clarence 
O'Dell.  Sciotovllle,  Ohio. 


Sale  of  American  Ships  to  Foreign  Nations 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HOMER  R.  JONES 

OF   WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  24.  1948 

Mr.  JONES  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks. I  am  inserting  in  the  Record  the 
following  correspondence  I  have  received 
en  the  subject  of  transfer,  charter,  or 
sale  of  American  ships  to  foreign  na- 
tions as  contemplated  in  the  foreign-as- 
sistance bill  now  being  considered  by 
the  Congress: 

Shipowners'  Associatiok  or 

THE  Pacific  Coast, 
Son  Francisco.  Calif..  MaTch  8,.  1948. 
Hon.  Homes  R.  Jones, 

House  of  Representatires. 

Washington.  D.  C. 

Deak  Six:  This  asscclatlon  Is  In  full  accord 
with  the  objectives  of  the  European  recov- 
ery program.  However,  we  request  your  at- 
tention to  and  assistance  with  one  phase  of 
this  program.  We  are  certain  that  you  do 
not  favor  the  Marshall  plan  at  the  expense 
of  economic  disaster  to  an  Industry  directly 
connected  with  the  national  security  of  the 
United  States,  and  which  wUl  Include  the 
unemployment  of  a  sizable  segment  of 
American  maritime  labor.        ^ 

The  European  recovery  program,  as  pro- 
posed by  the  State  Department,  caSls  for  the 
transfer  by  sale  and  charter  of  560  Ameri- 
can flag  vessels  to  the  16  participating  na- 
tions. These  500  vessels  represent  approxi- 
mately 5.000,000  deadweight  tons  erf  shipping, 
an  amount  equal  to  one-half  of  our  entire 
merchant  marine  before  the  war,  twice  the 
tonnage  employed  exclusively  in  our  foreign 
trade  prior  to  the  war,  and  approximately 
one-half  of  our  present  privately  owned  ship- 
ping fleet.  S?ctlon  11  (a)  of  Senate  bill 
2202,  to  implement  the  Marshall  plan,  would 


allow  chartering  of  300  vessels.  If  either  of 
these  proposals  is  allowed  to  be  Included  In 
the  final  passage  of  the  Marshall  plan,  it  wlU 
be  the  most  damaging  legislation  to  the 
American  merchant  marine  since  Congress 
in  1858  granted  maU-contract  subsidies  to  a 
British  flag  line. 

Economy  is  the  most  Important  reason  sug- 
gested in  the  European  recovery  program  pro- 
posals for  the  turning  over  of  these  ships  to 
foreign  control;  viz,  that  the  cost  of  trans- 
porting relief  and  rehabilitation  cargoes 
would  thereby  be  reduced.  Numerous  loose 
estimates  of  savings  have  bfeen  offered,  com- 
pletely unsupported  by  their  authors.  Re- 
gardless of  actual  figures,  we  are  unequlvo- 
cably  opposed  to  the  theory  of  sacrificing  such 
a  vital  asset  of  the  United  States  merely  to 
accomplish  a  temporary  expedient — which 
would  result  In  an  approximate  saving  of 
only  1  percent  of  the  total  estimated  cost 
of  the  European  recovery  program. 

In  this  connection,  we  would  like  to  direct 
your  attention  to  excerpts  from  the  Novem- 
ber 1947  report  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Aid  under  the  chairmanship  of  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce  (the  so-called  Harrlman  com- 
mittee) : 

"The  United  States  needs  an  active  mer- 
chant marine  for  national  defense  and  we 
must  not  create  conditions  In  which  that 
merchant  marine  cannot  survive"  (p.  H-61. 
"The  limited  financial  savings  are  not  suf- 
ficient to  Justify  the  drain  on  United  States 
resources  for  national  defense  which  such 
transfers  would  Involve"  (p.  H-8). 

Furthermore,  we  quote  the  following  from 
House  Report  No.  1417  to  accompany  Joint 
Resolution  332  (February  23,  1948),  extend- 
ing certain  authorities  of  the  Maritime  Com- 
mission : 

"In  this  connection,  the  committee  Is  also 
of  the  opinion  that  the  transfer  of  ships  to 
foreign  nations,  as  has  been  suggested  In 
connection  with  the  proposed  European  re- 
covery program,  is  wholly  Inadvisable.  The 
committee  feels  that  neither  the  Maritime 
Commission  nor  any  other  agency  should  at- 
tempt to  charter,  sell,  or  transfer  title  to  any 
person  who  is  not  a  citizen  of  this  country, 
nor  to  any  foreign  government.  To  do  so 
would  not  be  In  the  interest  of  the  United 
States,  nor  of  the  shipping  industry,  nor  of 
the  thousands  of  seamen  and  workers  who 
are  engaged  In  maritime  employment." 

We  earnestly  request  your  consideration  of 
the  fact  that  the  shipping  phases  of  the 
European  recovery  program,  as  proposed  by 
the  State  Department,  are  diametrically  op- 
posed to  the  policies  of  the  Congress  relative 
to  the  American  merchant  marine,  as  set 
forth  In  the  preamble  of  the  Merchant  Ma- 
rine Act  of  1936  (as  well  as  in  previous  and 
subsequent  merchant  marine  legislation). 
The  policy  of  this  Nation,  as  determined  by 
the  Congress,  has  been  to  develop  and  pro- 
mote an  American  merchant  marine  adequate 
to  serve  the  Nation  In  time  of  peace,  and  in 
time  of  war  as  a  mUltary  auxiliary.  How- 
ever, the  State  Department  proposals,  would 
not  only  return  the  American  merchant  ma- 
rine to  ItB  pre-1936  status,  but  would  create 
out  of  the  existing  American  flag  tonnage  the 
low-cost  foreign  flag  tonnage  which  would 
in  the  future  either  push  the  American  flfg 
off  the  seas  or  necessitate  Increased  subsi- 
dies paid  to  American  lines  to  maintain  a 
minimum  of  national  defense  shipping. 

It  would  be  much  more  In  line  with  exist- 
ing congressional  policy  for  American  ship- 
ping to  be  given  every  possible  opportunity 
to  establish  Its  operations  on  a  permanent 
postwar  basis.  There  has  been  too  little  con- 
sideration given  to  the  potentialities  of  Amer- 
ican shipping  in  light  of  the  United  States' 
present  world  leadership.  History  has  shown 
that  decades  of  a  strong  British  merchant 
marine  coincided  with,  and  were  a  part  of 
British  world  leadership.  It  has  also  shown 
that  the  power  and  prestige  of  nations  are 
directly  dependent  upon  the  size,  scope  and 


condition  of  their  merchant  fleets.  It  Is 
quite  clear  to  us  that  this  Nation,  In  view 
of  Its  new  international  role,  needs  a  strong 
merchant  marine  with  all  of  its  attendant 
benefits  in  peace  and  in  war.  The  United 
States  cannot  allow  American -flag  shipping 
In  world-trade  routes  to  be  smothered  by  for- 
eign competition,  with  that  competition  made 
possible  by  the  very  ships  which  were  the 
miracle  of  wartime  production  in  the  United 
States. 

This  Association,  along  with  other  members 
of  the  industry,  and  hand  in  hand  with 
American  labor,  cannot  stand  idly  by  and 
see  this  splendid  American  flag  merchant 
fleet  disbanded,  resulting  in  unemployment 
of  thousands  of  trained  personnel  needed  to 
man  the  ships,  operate  them,  repair  them 
and  build  them.  These  American  citizens 
will  need  an  economic  recovery  plan  of  their 
own  if  unemployment  Is  forced  upon  them. 
Very  truly  yours, 

SHIPOWNEHS     ASSOCIAtlON     OF     TH« 

Pacific  Coast, 
R.  W.  Mteks.  President. 

Hon.  Homer  R.  Jones, 

House  of  Representatives, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Mr  Dear  Congressman:  I  am  writing  you 
in  reference  to  the  European  recovery  plan, 
namely,  the  Marshall  plan.  In  sections  VII 
and  VIII  of  this  plan  it  is  contemplated  to 
transfer  500  American  vessels  to  the  16  fa- 
vored nations  which  are  to  receive  relief 
under  the  above  plan. 

I  appeal  to  you  to  protest  this  part  of  the 
plan,  namely,  sections  VII  and  VIII,  on  ac- 
count of  it  seriously  sabotaging  the  United 
States  merchant  marine  and  actually  placing 
at  least  30,000  seagoing  personnel  out  of  posi- 
tions that  they  might  be  able  to  All  if  the 
ships  were  kept  under  the  American  flag,  in 
addition  to  the  many  shoreslde  positions  con- 
nected with  ships  that  are  under  the  Ameri- 
can flag,  namely  the  operation,  storing,  and 
repairs,  etc.  These  shoreslde  positions 
amount  to  many  millions  of  dollars,  and  the 
yearly  pay  roll  for  the  seagoing  personnel 
amounts  to  approximately  $150,000,000.  which 
means  business  and  employment  for  many 
men. 

I  am  vitally  interested  that  we  keep  a  No.  1 
merchant  marine  and  not  let  it  disappear 
like  it  did  after  World  War  I,  at  the  cost 
of  lives  of  some  of  our  best  young  men  at 
the  start  of  World  War  II,  which  would  have 
been  prevented  if  we  had  had  an  efficient 
merchant  marine  and  Navy.  The  United 
States  merchant  marine  should  b«;  kept  up 
second  to  none  and  not  have  the  same  thing 
happen  as  happened  before,  when  World  War 
II  started  and  found  us  with  an  obsolete 
merchant  marine.  This  shotUd  have  been  a 
lesson,  but  evidently  the  same  thing  is  pro- 
posed in  the  Marshall  plan  that  woiUd  put 
the  American  merchant  marine  back  In  ex- 
actly the  same  category  as  what  happened 
after  World  War  I.  Let  us  keep  our  merchant 
marine  and  the  mfen  who  are  operating  it 
Intact. 

Furthermore,  there  are  several  Maritime 
Commission  schools  located  in  the  United 
States,  one  of  which  is  at  Alameda,  Calif., 
and  one  at  Kings  Point  on  the  East  coast, 
that  are  training  United  States  seamen  (%e8 
copy  enclosed).  What  for?  When  they  have 
finished  training,  where  do  they  go?  Back 
on  the  beach,  or  to  look  for  a  position  and 
none  to  be  found?  If  the  United  States  Con- 
gress gives  all  the  ships  away,  there  wUl  be 
no  positions  for  them  after  they  have  fin- 
ished training. 

The  other  parts  of  the  European  recovery 
plan,  with  the  exception  of  sections  VII  and 
VIII.  I  am  In  agreement  with,  but  I  do  not 
believe  that  we  should  put  approximately 
50,000  United  States  citizens  out  of  work 
and  in  the  same  category  as  the  people  over 
In  Europe  are  now.  In  order  to  have  this  plan 
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IirriBMATioMAi.  Umow 

or  Noam  Ajcnic*. 
Marahali  plan  and  American  chip- 


Aeoordlng  lo  prellm- 
raleaaed   in   Tartoua   national 
newspaper*.  It  la  contemplated 
all  the  proposed  relief  car- 
to  Europe  under  the  Marshall  plan 
In  foralgn  bottOBBB.    Aa  a  mat- 
It  U  statad  that  Aaarlcan  shipa 
carry  about  6  percent  of  al!   the 


at  this  propoaal.  and  our 

compoaed  of  60.000  aaunan,  af* 

altb   tiM   American   »a<arattoa    of 

a  MMIOA^vMa  aaUe  la  on  record 

MMagljr  a^Ktmtk  thia   propoaad 

'  fail,   as   American   teamen,   that 

iMtlpa  sbmild  be  entitled  to  carry 

portkm  of  theaa  cargoaa  to  Europe 

due  to  the  fae«  Uwii  ibeaa  reUaf 

ehich  will  ba  boMghi  wtm  VaMa« 

t4ipayen    iBMUf.  will  ba  •  gift.    It 

n.  aa  «t  vMHWlMMl  H,  ae  aonaa- 

tha    American    taspayara   will    font 

ind  Vff  can  aaa  no  laaaen  why  Amar. 

to  tho 
earned   in 

ao  doubt  are  aware,  the  American 
ine  la  rapidly  dwindling .    Hun- 
are  laid  up  In  varl« 
baya  in  the  United  Buiaa, 
tpuuaanda  uf  American  aaaman  and 
workers    Idle.    Foralpi    aountrtaa 
given  American 
able  to  buy 
terms.   Theae  saiM  aauatrlaa  wlUoh 
given  AsMftaaD  ahtpa.  laaiaedtately 
same   ahlpa   tn   eeoHMtltlon   with 
shipa  out  of  Ainertcan  porta.    They 
are  in  tbe  poaition  to  underbid  the 
•hiponneta  on  the  freight  aMH-ket 
fact  that,  ftrat  of  all.  tbay  can  run 
a  much  cheaper :  they  can  rapalr 
lis  In  the  cbeapeat  yards:  they  carry 
than  American  ships,  and  pay  at 
leaa  than  half  of  what 


a  HmiH  of  this,  theea  fcvaiffn  natl' 

tins  the  merchaat  aaamen  by  hlr- 

under  coolie  iiaitlum.    Bealdea. 

critical    eoadltlaaa    facing   thla 

he     anaerlran    aMrehant 

nht  be  aoM  «r  (Han  away 

M   aauHUtaa   who  are 

tonnage  might  uae   tbeae  ahlpa 

tills  country  In  caae  of  a  war. 

ibt  olutaly  criminal  the  way  the  Amer- 

mere  lant  martna  has  been  depleted,  and 

I  eaponalble  for  that  in  WMblngton. 

lliome  day  be  held  fiB[innalWa  by  the 


PaaauAaT  IB.  1948. 
Hon.  ArrRirn  H.  VAjsaaMiaaB. 

Chmirmtmn,     Smmte     Foreign     RfUtionM 
Committef, 

Wmahinffton,  D.  C: 
Shipyard  and  metal  tradaa  craft ainiai  of 
the  Pacific  Coaat  Stataa.  rtpraaantad  by  the 
foUowlng-named  metal  trades  councils:  Bay 
Clttaa,  San  Francisco.  Calif.;  BelUngham, 
Wash.:  BrMaarton.  Waah  :  Everett.  Wash.: 
Cnwlltz,  Longvlew.  Wash.:  llare  Island  Navy 
Tsrd.  Vallejo.  Calif  :  Portland.  Orcg.:  Seat- 
tle. Wash.:  Tacoma.  Wash.:  southern  Cali- 
fornia. Loa  Angeles.  Calif.:  Banford  atomic, 
Pasco.  Wash  :  through  the  Pacific  Coast 
trict  Metal  Trades  Council,  are  not 
to  the  Marshall  plan.  In  principle, 
strenuously  object  to  that  section  of  the 
pl.in  that  will  effectuate  the  transfer  of 
vesaels  to  European  countrlca.  Our  crafts- 
men worked  night  and  day.  7  days  a  weak, 
during  the  cnucal  period  between  1941  and 
1946  to  build  the  largcat  merchant  fleet  in 
the  world's  history.  All  that  production  haa 
been  in  vain  if  the  veaaela  are  transferred 
to  foreign  governments.  PaeMe  aoaat  ahtp- 
yarda  are  now  idle.  The  repair,  eaavaralon. 
and  malnunance  of  the  SOO  veaaels.  if  placed 
tn  operation  vnder  the  American  flag  would 
create  employment  for  at  least  loo.ooo  Amer- 
lean  metal-tradea  eraftanen  and  a  similar 
moBber  of  other  tradaa  that  are  neccasary 
for  aoppiylng.  loading,  and  sailing  of  said 
foanli.  The  Importance  of  those  veaaela 
to  ««r  Nivy  m  awdllailaa  must  not  ba  ai^ar- 
loalMd.  Oar  Watlaa  la  stiti  m  a  suta  of 
•mergency  Let  us  not  be  shortsighted  or 
hasty.  W«  raapectfully  urga  your  coouBlt* 
tee  to  deieu  that  part  of  tha  plan  vhlcli 
arm  anthanaa  the  tranefer  of  o«r  vaaaala 
•Ml  plao*  our  oounuy  in  jeopardy. 

TtmmmA.  tumu., 
HmmMm  laaralai  D'rveaeafer. 

HalpB  Oodft  muHM  Metal 

^rddoi  vawi^lt 

WiTionAX.  MiaiiiMi  UmoM  ov 
Ma  traoafer  and  aala  of  AaMrtea 
epamton  aMi  ooantrlea. 

8.  TbOMAlf, 
PnwUtnt  o/  tht  United  Sttt^ 
W*ahtm§Um.  D.  C 
DK\a  Ma.  PHaBSMT:  Tha  National  M^u-i- 
uaie  On>ai  of  il— rtca.  C  I.  O  .  repreeenU  90.- 
CM  WHMaf  Aaaartaan  aeamcn.    Thla  60.000 
la  aoaae  TO  parcent  at  tha  total  uniicanaad 
at  preasot  Mnptoyad  hi  the  Amarl. 
It    marine      But    the    protolena 
In  thla  letter  affects  all  other  marttlma 
oniona  with  equal  fore;. 

At  tha  prsasitt  time  Aaaartcai 
a  grave  attuatton.     In  all  porta 

etine  tn  American  rtilpplag.  Oaaaldvhig 
the  fact  that  the  avara«a  yaaity  work  at 
all  Aaacrlcan  aaamea  under  peak  eondlUona 
la  around  i  saontha  a  year,  hla  plight  dur- 


ahlpa  lo 


We  are  hot  oppoaad  to  the  Marahali  plan  to 
help  the  aeedy  people  in  Europe  and  Aala. 
but  we  are  definitely  oppoeed  to  aUowing 
theee  rell4f  cargoea  to  go  in  anything  etae  but 
bottoma  and  we  are  daAnltely  op- 
any  plan  which  glvaa  away  the 
merchant  aaarlne. 
raqtiaat  that  you  uae  everythliw  in  your 
ft  Baprsasntatlve  of  the  Juncrican 
protect   the   American   merchant 


truly 
lUaar 


Praridrnf. 


partleularly  now. 
of  imng.  can  rcadtty 
do  not  provide  a  mar 
with 
which  la  mn- 
wlth  hla 


gin  far 

the  iiiuMdiiJWWt 
Ited.  the  American 
family,  faces  critical 

For  these  reasona.  It  la  with  great  eoni 
that  we  note  In  the  preaa  and   radto 
>  aourcea  of  communication,  that 
agitation  haa  baaa  eacrlad  on  for  tha 

enemlaa.  wMi  wliaaa  the  Amer- 
had  Btumy  bitter  and  coatly  es- 
Becent  flgurae  ahow  the  aateund- 
Ing  fact  that  under  the  10«t  Ship  Salee  Act. 
1X>74  American  ahlpa  have  been  aold  outright 
to  foreign  oparatara.  In  fiHUhm  to  thla 
larite  number,  hnndreda  of 
have  been  transferred  to 
■aBi.  In  m 
made  to  dumaay  corporations. 


Actually,  the  ships  were  controlled  by  Amer- 
ican Interests,  with  the  piroflu  from  thta 
cheaper  operation  accruing  to  theee  inter- 
eata.  These  profits  have  been  gained  as  a 
raaolt  of  a  aerlous  weakening  of  the  Ameri- 
it  amrlna  and  the  spreading  of 
It  aaaang  American  seamen, 
and  the  New  York  Herald  TMhOBa  on  No- 
vember la  openly  stated  that  thla  type  of 
tranafer  was  motivated  by  cheap  labor  costs. 

We  are  sure  that  the  American  nMrchant 
marine  and  the  American  aeamen  are  well 
known  to  you.  During  the  entire  coarse  of 
the  war.  not  a  alngle  ship  «aa  delayed.  A 
bridge  of  ships  to  our  armiea  waa  main- 
tained. Ttaouaands  of  American  aeamen  lest 
their  Uvea,  and  thoae  that  survived  returned 
time  and  time  again. 

American  seamen  ask  no  special  privilege! 
but  they  believe  they  are  entitled  to  equal 
conaldeiatkm  with  all  other  dtlaena.  The/ 
support  wholeheartedly  the  principle  of  re- 
lief being  given  to  the  hungry  In  every  coun- 
try, baaed  on  the  enxmdated  policy  of  help- 
ing aU  countrlea  help  thsmaalvss.  without 
interference  in  the  sovereignty  of  the  re- 
cipient natlona.  But  American  saaoMn  can- 
not — darstand.  nor  wtU  they  aupport.  a  re- 
lief program  that  eauaaa  unempkqraMnt  for 
themselves,  with  all  the  misery  that  tuch 
unemployment  entails, 

European  aeamen  are  aware  too  of  these 
tranafcrs.  particularly  to  tha  lags  of  Latin* 
American  nations.  Beandlnavian  avman's 
tthlOB*  tMva  raaeotly  refused  to  allow  ony 
of  ttMir  ■oiabsri  U)  man  these  vvsaafg,  asid 
this  posltioo.  §mmttm  to  uur  advice*,  wlil 
sprsad  to  othor  iBMpaan  maritime  groupti. 

The  unenptaEBMnt  aitutition  is  serious 
snouffh  •"  ■>  ■^■mt  vhara  Amerlean  aeamen 
•re  aski<  unlOM  loMt  to  protect  the 

MMty  rsap«  the  naaia  of  tBalr  peo- 

ple, and  If  r(..e(  ks  net  forthcoming  frun 
Uovernmaat  to  the  tatm  of  stopping  aii 
tranafara  to  laralCB  Bmi  and  tiMMndg  that 
pBIha  ■        ■ 


all  ralltf  auppMaa  «BI  ha  aarrisd  tn  Amer- 
Icaa  btlrwns.  than  the  National  Mariiimo 
Union,  In  concert  with  other  marttims 
unions.  wUl  ba  Doroad.  tiBWHiB  ptafeet  iiurs 
and  other  direct  and  poaltlve  action,  to  biocc 
asMli  tratMfers  and  tu  prevent  the  aale  an] 
transfer  of  any  American  veaael  to  foretg-i 
flagn. 

Reapectfully  youra. 

JoacTM  CtnuuM.  Prejldmf. 


Tax   Redactioa 


KXTBN8ION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THRUSTON  B.  MORTON 


or  atMTfCKT 

IN  THE  HOCSE  OP  REPSESENTATIVB 
Wtimtt^ny.  March  24.  194t 

Mr.  MORTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  find 
myself  constrained  vo  vote  hgalnst  the 
bill  for  thx  reduction.  Six  week£  ago  I 
chst  my  vote  for  H.  R.  4790.  World 
events  during  this  period  have  caused  me 
to  reverse  my  position.  I  take  thla  ttano 
to  explain  my  reBaons  for  so  doing. 

I  have  always  been  unalterably  op- 
poaed  to  deficit  financing.  I  am  con- 
vinced ibfti  the  bBolc  underlying  cause  of 
our  present  tnflhtioa  is  the  long  period  of 
delleit  financing  in  this  country  front 
1933  tmtll  1M6.  Deficit  financing  can- 
not be  helped  in  time  of  war.  It  cer- 
tainly can  be  avoided  in  time  of  peace, 
especially  under  proMOl  conditloos  with 
B  large  national  InodflM. 

Many  who  favor  this  bill  maintain  that 
we  can  reduce  taxes  by  $S.0CO.0OO,0OO. 
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meet  all  our  obligations  at  home  and 
abroad,  and  make  a  substantial  payment 
on  our  debt.  I  cannot  agree  with  this 
point  of  view  under  present  world  con- 
ditions. 

In  the  last  6  weeks,  we  have  learned 
that  several  billion  dollars  will  be  re- 
quired within  the  near  future  if  we  are 
to  regain  the  air  supremacy  of  the  world. 
In  my  thinking,  air  supremacy  is  a 
"must."  In  these  same  6  weeks,  we  have 
seen  the  Communist  coup  d'etat  in 
Cz3Choslovakia.  This  took  place  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  we  were  assured  by  our 
Ambassador  to  Czechoslovakia  th^t  that 
country  could  never  fall  to  Communist 
domination  because  of  its  deep-rooted 
democratic  traditions.  In  these  same  6 
weeks,  we  have  taken  a  position  that  we 
will  help  our  freedom-loving  f .lends  who 
stand  up  and  resist  the  Communist 
march.  In  the  near  future,  this  can 
lead  to  costly  American  aid  to  the  pres- 
ent governments  of  Italy.  Prance.  Nor- 
way, or  other  freedom-loving  nations. 

In  January  we  were  told  that  our  ex- 
penses for  national  defense  for  the  next 
fiscal  year  would  amount  to  111.000,000.- 

000  and  our  expenses  for  Intornatlunal 
aid  would  amount  to  IT.OOO.OOO.OCO.  As 
of  today,  I  feel  sure  that  these  expenses 
will  be  nearer  fourteen  and  flve*tenths 
and  nine  gnd  flve-tenthM  billions,  an  In- 
OMBse  of  practically  10,000,000,000.  This 
■ore  than  oiTrcia  thr  proponed  tax  cut. 

X  fsvor  the  provision  of  thU  bill  which 
permits  husband  and  wife  to  split  the 
family  Income.  Since  In  certain  States 
thla  privilege  is  tvsllablo  to  thr  clilzens, 
it  is  only  proper  that  it  should  be  made 
available  in  all  States.  X  favor  the  pro- 
visions of  this  bill  which  give  special  con- 
sideration to  the  aged  and  the  blind. 
This  Is  only  fair  human  treatment  for 
a  segment  of  our  society  which  can  no 
longer  provide  for  Itself.  If  the  bill  went 
only  this  far.  I  would  vote  for  It. 

One  strong  argument  for  tax  reduc- 
tion is  that  It  will  bring  more  risk  capital 
into  production  and  thereby  sustain 
over-all  tax  revenues.  I  respectfully 
point  out  that  corporate  taxes  and  per- 
sonal capital  gains  taxes  are  in  no  way 
affected  by  the  legislation  before  us  and 

1  do  not  feel  that  the  reduction  in  in- 
dividual Income  taxes  will  seriously 
stimulate  risk  capital. 

There  are  those  who  say  that  if  tax- 
rate  reduction  should  lead  to  deficit 
financing,  the  Congress  could  immedi- 
ately restore  the  cuts.  I  cannot  vote  for 
tax  reduction  today  with  the  feeling  that 
taxes  will  be  raised  right  after  the  elec- 
tion. I  am  fully  aware  that  this  is  an 
election  year  and  I  would  like  to  go  be- 
fore the  people  of  my  district  and  say, 
"I  helped  to  cut  your  taxes."  I  know 
that  they  would  all  welcome  tax  relief 
and  so  would  I  as  an  individual.  In  spite 
of  this,  I  think  that  the  security  of  my 
country  and  the  cause  of  freedom  are  so 
seriously  threatened  that  we  must  all  be 
willing  to  continue  the  burden  of  high 
taxes.  I.  therefore,  feel  constrained  to 
vote  against  tax  reduction.  The  people 
of  my  district  will  soon  have  an  op- 
portunity to  approve  or  disapprove  my 
action.  In  the  meantime,  I  can  live  with 
my  own  conscience. 
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Shipping  Aspects  of  the  Marshall  Plan 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HOMER  R.  JONES 

or    WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  24.  1948 

Mr.  JONES  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks. I  am  inserting  in  the  Record  a 
statement  issued  by  the  National  Feder- 
ation of  American  Shipping  on  the  sub- 
ject of  increasing  the  competitive  foreign 
fleets  by  charter,  sale,  or  loan  of  Ameri- 
can vessels  as  contemplated  in  the  eco- 
nomic assistance  bill  considered  by  the 
Congress: 

Because  of  meager  Information,  we  have 
until  BOW  refrained  from  malting  any  com- 
mentB  concerning  the  shipping  aspects  of 
the  Marshall  plan.  On  September  5.  1947. 
Paris  announced  that  the  Marine  Transport 
Committee  had  completed  the  final  draft  of 
a  report.  Not  until  October  22.  however,  did 
a  copy  of  this  draft  come  officially  Into  the 
hands  of  the  federation,  notwithstanding 
dally  requests.  It  is  regrettable  that  basic 
Industries  vitttly  sfTccted  by  any  agraament 
reached,  are  not  brought  into  oloaa  oonsttl- 
Utton. 

Many  parti  of  the  draft  report  ars  not 
clear.  BxpUnatlons  are  still  being  sought 
from  shlppinic  rxperln  representlns  ihrse  na- 
tions by  HI  ate  Department  rfpM<*ciitntlvet, 
but  any  rtoelved  have  not  been  made  avail- 
able. 

We  will  oommant  on  only  certain  out- 
standing featuraa  of  the  draft  reprirt,  re- 
serving further  comment  until  more  infor- 
mation Is  available. 


aiss  or 


or 


raiaENT  fleet  brt-camo  SHin 

PARTlCirATINO    NATIONS 

The  following  table  from  the  draft  report 
gives  the  comparative  distribution  of  dead- 
weight tonnage  of  dry-cargo  ships  by  slza 
groups  In  1038  and  in  1047: 

ITnnnace  flirom  in  millions  I 


1G38 

1947 

Slie  group 

^^^-     Per. 

'''*'«*"    rem 
tonnagej  "'°' 

Dead- 
weight 
tonnace 

Per- 
cent 

£00  to  1  ..199  gross  register 

t  OtUlACP                       - -  -  - 

S.3 
K2 

18.6 

3S 
12 

Zl 

7.1 

ao.o 

7 

l.fiOO  to  4,W9  Rfoss  reg- 
ister tonnaffp             

u 

f.noo  (troM  register  ton- 

09 

Total  

S&l 

100 

29.3 

100 

From  this  it  Is  apparent  that  whUe  there  Is 
a  deficit  of  8,300.000  tons  of  vessels  below 
5.000  gross  tons,  there  is  on  the  other  hand 
1.400,000  tons  more  ships  larger  than  5,000 
tons.  To  this  surplus  should  be  added 
1.240.000  tons  of  the  larger  type  dry-cargo 
ships  delivered  from  our  war-buUt  fleet  and 
under  construction  In  shipyards  of  partici- 
pating nations  on  March  31,  1947 — total  ex- 
cess 2.640,000  tons.  This  is  the  type  vessel 
which  would  be  supplied  If  additional  ships 
were  made  available  to  them  from  our  war- 
buUt  fleet,  and  would  further  enhance  their 
competitive  position  In  International  trade. 
It  Is  generally  understood  that  the  deficit  of 
tonnage  required  by  the  participating  covm- 
trles  Is  of  shallow  draft  or  special  design  par- 
ticularly adapted  for  European  coastal  and 
nearby  services.  This  unquestionably  ac- 
covmts  in  part  for  the  reluctance,  II  not  the 


refusal,  of  these  nations  to  curtail  their  ship- 
building prcgrams.  The  other  reason  Is  the 
necessity  for  revival  of  shipbuilding  as  an  es- 
sential industry  of  these  countries,  the  ship- 
building capacity  of  which  In  1938  repre- 
sented 75  percent  of  the  total  shipbuilding 
capacity  of  the  world. 

Table  4  of  the  draft  report  projects  the 
fleet  of  the  participating  nations  at  the  end 
of  1951  at  7,400.000  tons  greater  than  they 
possessed  at  the  end  of  1938.  There  Is  an  in- 
teresting Inference  (par.  141  that  the  par- 
ticipating nations  expect  to  inherit  a  greater 
part  of  the  trade  formerly  serviced  by  Ger- 
man and  Japanese  ships.  It  Is  not  clear  why 
this  should  be.  while  the  United  States  Is 
asked  to  provide  ships  from  Its  war-buUt 
fleet,  and  heavy  exports  of  shc«^-supply  steel, 
machinery,  and  other  shipbuilding  materials. 
The  draft  report  projects  a  postwar  fleet  of 
the  participating  nations  at  the  end  of  1951 
of  more  than  a  million  tons  In  excess  of  the 
aggregate  of  their  prewar  Rev't  and  the  for- 
mer German  fltet.  The  German  and  Japa- 
nese export  trades  have  been  destroyed  and 
there  Is  great  uncertainty  as  to  their  re- 
sumption. 

We  should  not  be  misled  by  the  following 
•tatement  at  paragraph  27: 

"The  participating  countries  currently  own 
only  40  percent  of  the  world  tonnage  (com- 
pared with  60  percent  before  the  war).  For- 
ty-flve  percent  of  the  world's  dry-cargo  ton- 
nage U  now  owned  by  the  United  Btatee," 

The  projected  postwar  fleet  of  the  partici- 
pating nntlone  (table  4)  of  ft3,000,000  tons  is 
more  than  70  percent  of  our  eetlmRta  of  tha 
pnetwar  active  world  fleet  (73,000,000  tone). 
The  Unltwl  ftatee  fleet  In  19S0  (Inolud- 
Ing  domeitlo  itrvlosi)  amountad  to  0,300,000 
tons  with  a  world  activfl  fleet  of  7a,000,0w0 
tona  (13  peroant) .  While  the  Maritlma  Com- 
mlMilun  projeou  a  United  Btntei  postwar 
fleet  of  npproxtmntely  11,400,000  deadweight 
tona  of  shipping  In  active  operation,  a  ma- 
jority u(  the  Industry  feel  this  estimate  to  ba 
optimistic  and  that  we  will  not  have  a  larger 
participation  In  world  ahlpplng  than  pre- 
war, unless  some  plan  is  carried  through  to 
assist  in  meeting  severe  competition  In  both 
the  domestic  and  foreign  trades. 

Tht  report  forecasts  that  certain  United 
States  tonnage  will  be  made  available  In  the 
amount  of  3.000,000  deadweight  tons.  At 
other  places  In  the  report  it  Is  stated  that 
this  tonnage  Is  Included  in  the  various  esti- 
mates and  schedules.  Since  the  computa- 
tion of  the  report  data,  there  has  actually 
been  delivered  or  Anally  approved  for  sale 
to  these  participating  nations  more  than 
2.090,000  deadweight  tons  of  ships  from  our 
war-buUt  fleet. 

The  report  (par.  0)  stresses  the  great 
proportion  of  dry  cargo  vessels  In  the  fleets 
of  the  participating  nations  which  are  more 
than  25  years  of  age  as  compared  with  their 
pre-war  fleets  and  states  that  this  old  ton- 
nage "represents  a  problem  of  obsolescence 
which  tends  to  retard  the  pace"  of  the  re- 
covery of  their  shipping  position.  Twenty 
years  of  age  Is  recognized  as  the  period  where 
overage  begins.  It  necessarily  varies  with 
particular  vessels  and  trades  and  services. 
An  analysis  of  the  fleets  of  these  nations 
(table  2)  will  show  the  same  percentage 
(30  percent)  of  dry  cargo  vessels  over  20 
years  of  age  In  their  1938  fleet  as  In  their 
present  1947  fleet,  to  which  new  vessels  are 
being  constantly  added.  In  forecasting  their 
fleets  In  future  years,  the  report  states  that 
the  countries  have  "for  the  most  part  as- 
sumed a  high  rate  of  obsolescence."  We  as- 
sume this  means  the  early  retirement  of 
aging  ships. 

PASSENGER   STEAMSHIPS 

The  Marshall  plan  also  contemplates  con- 
struction of  approximately  15.500,000  dead- 
weight tons  of  merchant  shipping  In  ship- 
yards  of   participating   nations   during    the 
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Mo  doubt  a  tutastaatlal  part 
of  gtafmming  tlia  smaU- 
It.    It  Is  liilMllt.  bowcTer.  that 
In  the  ISJMjam  tons  are  a  num- 
Is  which  are  buUd- 
North  Atlantic.  South  African, 
and    Indian    services.      Just    to 
afav: 

e€  94.000  gross  toos.  to  cost 

t  of  tU.OOOiWO.  Isuncbcd  Oc- 

for  the  Cunard  Line  and  christened 

beth. 
other    Canard    postwar    liners,    the 
and  ^lartAM,  have  recently  gone 

trials:   Tbs  new  WUiem  Jtaye 
UOfd  Um  oC  Sl^flOO   tons— 
Si3  pHata^sea. 

Two  new  Castle  liners. 

Coetie  and  the  Kdtnburfh  Caatle. 

MS  wUl  give  the 

the  seooDd   largest 

the  worM— the  Cunard-Wblu 


mlUtwy 
In  l4w  tha  United  SUtsa  paancw  iblp 
ilOtf  ml  137  active  yssssli  of  approx- 
bHatel)!  IJMejOO   groes  tons.     Ttiday  there 

are  onJ  r  39  similar  ateiimahlps  of  about  350,- 
OQO  pofs  toas  in  operation. 

w  f— ftamow  ampriNo  sebvtcss  st 

DOLUtS   TON  MACK 

Tabl^  9  fives  the  estimated  coet  to  par- 
tlcipatt  ig  nstlona  of  mmmIih  shipping  serv- 
ices by  veesels  to  be  paid  la  doOar  aarrency 
for  tbs  years  l»a  to  1961  as  tl.aaOiOSO.000. 

Oermany. 
to  andecs>and  why 
the  United  States  should  provide  dollar  cur- 
rency t )  the  participating  nations  to  cover 
the  transportation  ot  coaMModltlea  to  westaia 
wbUa  under  oontrol  of  American 
(oroea.  The  figures  sre 
to  laebiSa  over  9400.000.000 
tamtam,  wblcb.  it  U  eethnated. 
will  be  earned  by  the  United  States  liner 
servtoe4  operating  to  theee  16  nations.  These 
osa  of  regularly  estabUahed  American 
lines  operating  at  all  times  to  these  sreas. 
While  I ;  may  be  part  of  s  monetary  fxmding 
Itkm.  it  has  no  relation  to  American 
shlpptak  MTvlces  under  the  Marshall  plan. 
dr  ft  report  estimate  is  imderstood  to 
tncttide  neeeesary  dollar  exchange  for  the 
payaiect  (in  exoew  of  9300.000.000)  to  for- 
eign-flap veeseU  which  demand  dollar  cur- 
beae  vessels  are  sutistantlslly  of 
and  Panamanian  flag,  and  certain 
atter  are  owned  by  Greek  nationals, 
act  appear  fair  to  ssk  the  United 
lb  pfOTlde  the  funds  for  this  purpose, 
nclude  them  In  the  so-called  dollar 
M3SU  which  the  public  will  naturally 
Is  to  cover  Amerlcan-fiag  shipping 
it  to  the  Marshsn  plan. 

Items,  and 
■•  are  «lBla|  to  agree  to  their  sug- 
tha«  oar  tnoap  fleet  of  dry -cargo 
)n  the  North  Atlantic  should  be  re- 
ijo  elimination  by  1951,  the  estimate 
Ive.  The  eetlmated  groee  dol- 
lar freight  coets  of  United  States  tramps  com- 
puted If  the  report  sa  of  mld-1947  was  based 
freight  rates  in  theoertrades  dxir- 
tb*  Ikak  half  of  the  current  year.  These 
rates  biva  now  declined  about  2S  percent 
from  a  laneral  average  of.  say.  |12  to  s  gen- 
eral ava  age  of.  say.  99. 

If  thi    tramp  estimate  is  sccordlngly  re- 
duced 4°(1  tf  other  inapplicable  Itetns  are 
the    projected    cost    of    dollar 
for  bulk -carrier  oparatloos  wui  be 
to  about   94^1^000.000.     If   we   con- 
templatf  the  transference  of  all  of  this  bulk- 


fr^hta 
rsdueed 


caiio 


to  veascls  of  foreign  flag  (or 


to  v«Hrts  provided  by  us  to  be  operated  with 
fcralga  crews  cf  the  participating  nations). 
we  must  still  taks  into  sccount  their  re- 
quirement of  dollar  exchange  to  cover  dis- 
bursements in  American  ports  for  fuel,  food, 
and  stores  not  avsUsble  in  these  Buropean 
countrlee.  and   for  other  port  charges  and 

Such  port  dls- 
a  minimum  of  29 
percent  off  tba  acgretate.  and  the  estlmau 
fur  the  eairlBga  off  bulk  earfoas  on  a  net 
dottar  basis  is  reduced  to  9900.000.000.  Con- 
traatlng  this  with  ths  total  cost  Involved  in 
the  Iffarshall  plan.  It  will  be  eeen  that  a  sav- 
ing of  something  less  than  2  percent  of  the 
Marshall-plan  expenditure  would  require  the 
iBHMdlate  retlreaMBt  of  all  American  veascls 
■09  aonaally  oparatint  In  this  trade,  and  the 
Ke  bsaBhtwg  off  Ibwanili  off  Amart- 
saaaMB.  Ivan  thle  would 
not  include  the  eapenaee  Incident  to  with- 
drawing the  vaasais.  surveying  and  Inventory- 
fesf.  transporting  foreign  crews  to  United 
Statea  porta,  with  perhaps  unemployment 
and  soclal-aecurlty  beneflu  for  Amerlcsn 
seaman.  Mor  doaa  it  cover  the  further  con- 
aldaratlon  that  weatem  Germany  is  in- 
cluded— an  area  which  should  certainly  be 
served  by  United  States  ships  while  under 
aoatrol  of  our  military. 

GSKXaAI. 

The  ahlpplng  Industry  la  deeply  Interested 
In  the  proper  concepts  of  the  Marshall  plan, 
which  It  understands  Is  Intended  to  provide 
for  ssslatance  to  these  countrlee  to  regain 
their  economic  footing.  It  la  not  understood 
aa  mtanded  to  lift  them  industrially  to  poal- 

erlor  to  their  prewar 
ticm  whether  we  sre 
St  some  risk  to  our  own  economy — 
It  and  future — In  Increasing  the  com- 
petitive foreign  Oecto  aubetantlally  above 
their  1038  position.  We  realize  that  It  may 
be  contended  that  the  Increase  In  populs- 
tlon  of  thsse  cotintrlee  of  some  10  percent — 
approateately  M.000.000  persona — and  a  tub- 
itlal  loss  off  income  from  overseas  Inveet- 
mlght  Justify  such  action.  The  in- 
tn  populstlon  of  the  United  Ststes  for 
the  ssme  period  was  11.1  percent.  We  be- 
lieve, however,  that  If  the  United  States  pro- 
vtdee  aid  designed  to  allow  them  to  regain 
their  former  position,  both  the  participating 
and  the  United  States  coutd  then 
tree  and  fair  competition — to  which 
the  report  vakas  rafaranoa — to  subsequently 
build  thdr  induatrtaa.  thalr  living  standards 
and  their  prosperity  to  any  height  their 
energy  and  Ingenlousness  make  possible. 
Tilts  would  In  no  sense  restrict  the  partlcl- 
pstlng  countries  while  It  might  permit  the 
United  States  to  gain  a  position  In  Inter- 
national trade  mere  compatible  with  Ita 
poaltlon  in  world  affairs  and  one  which  It  has 
not  in  the  past,  nor  did  It  in  1938  occupy, 
when  we  curried  lees  than  30  percent  of  our 
own  commerce.  As  a  leader  In  the  United 
Nations,  the  United  States  has  a  large  re- 
sponsibility in  International  affairs  which 
cannot  be  properly  discharged  If  we  are  weak 
upon  the  seas  and  of  doubtful  ability  to  pro- 
vide logistical  transport  support  for  our  mili- 
tary farces.  This  Is  the  time  when  we  should 
carefully  consider  our  two  experlencee  In 
1917  and  1941. 


How  Do«s  a  War  Widow  Lire? 
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Wednesday,  March  24.  1948 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts.    Mr. 
Bpeaker.  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 


marks In  the  RxcoiD.  I  Include  the  fol- 
lowing article  by  James  R  Miller,  as  pub- 
lished In  This  Week  magssine  of  March 
21.  194«: 

How  Dobs  a  Was  Widow  Lrvst 
(By  James  R    Miller) 

This  is  a  report  on  60.000  women — the 
wldosrs  of  World  War  n  who  havs  tu3t  re- 
married and  who  have  dependent  children. 
As  you  read  It.  ssk  yourself  how  you  srould 
menage  In  their  place.  And  ask  yourself 
if  It  la  s  report  you  wou!d  want  to  pass  on 
to  the  husbands  who  didn't  come  back. 

Moct  of  these  women  are  in  trouble. 
Losing  their  husbands  was  bad  enough. 
Nuw.  alone,  they  are  confronted  with  the 
task  of  being  horeamakers.  substitute  f ethers 
and  often  biaadwlniisn  as  well  Their  in- 
comes from  pendana  and  Gi  insurance  are 
not  enoufh  to  ■uppcit  tham  decently.  They 
face  a  real  dilemma:  If  they  stay  home,  taey 
stsy  broke.  And  If  they  take  Jobe,  what 
will  happen  to  their  kids? 

If  you  want  to  see  how  persistent  iind 
threstenmg  thasa  problems  can  b«  for  a 
widow  sud  her  family,  take  a  look  st  the 
Carders,  of  Auburndsle.  Long  Island.  Earn 
Carder  was  a  major  in  the  Air  Porce  and  -»as 
killed  In  Prance  In  the  summer  of  V.HA. 
Marths,  his  widow.  Is  s  striking  black-hali-ed, 
blue-eyed  woman  of  93.  She  has  been  left 
with  four  iMimitors,  affod  7.  8.  11.  and  13. 

During  the  war  Sam'a  letters  came  regu- 
larly to  Martha.  Then  one  day  they  stopfied. 
Marths  started  to  worry. 

"I  tried  to  tell  myself  thst  no  news  was 
good  news.  "  she  says.  She  called  the  War 
Department.  They  knew  nothing.  In  des- 
perstlon  she  asked  a  friend,  bound  for 
Bogland.  to  check  up  on  Sam.  Before  he 
eotfd  report  back,  the  fateftil  teUgram 
came.    Sam  wss  dead. 

Tou  don't  Just  suddenly  accept  the  fact 
that  you  re  a  widow.  It's  more  like  getting 
used  to  a  knife  In  your  side.  And  It  doem't 
take  much  Imagination  to  aee  how  a  shock 
like  that  equlpe  s  womsn  for  the  Job  of  tak- 
ing over  the  management  of  a  father  leas 
famUy. 

But  somehow  they  had  to  live.  And  so 
Martha,  like  other  war  widows,  bad  to  take 
stock.  The  monthly  Government  pem;lon 
for  a  widow  alone  is  960.  With  one  cilld 
she  geU  918  more,  end  there's  snother  913  60 
for  each  additional  child.  Nine-tenth;  of 
the  husbands  who  died  in  the  war— tncluttlng 
Major  Carder— carried  GI  Insurance,  worth 
another  955  a  month  for  20  years.  Thus  a 
widow  with  two  children  has  a  total  monihly 
income  of  9148  60.  Martha  Carder,  with  :four 
children,  had  9179  80  s  month — 92.157.60  per 
year.  A  little  more  than  a  dollar  a  day 
for  herself  and  for  escb  of  her  dsughtets. 

She  got  one  bresk.  A  iympathetlc  colanel 
at  Port  Totten,  near  her  home,  allowed  her 
for  some  months  to  continue  buying  food 
St  the  commLasary  But  when  the  war  wss 
over,  a  new  commandant,  bound  by  peace- 
time regulations,  put  s  stop  to  this.  Martha 
was  on  her  own. 

At  this  point  she  couldnt  even  thln:t  of 
taking  a  Job.  Her  older  children  were  still 
terribly  depressed  by  their  father's  death, 
and  one  of  them.  Joan,  was  down  with  rlieu- 
matlc  fever.  Martha's  only  recovirse  wss  to 
dig  deep — dangerously  deep — into  her  sav- 
ings. A  year  and  a  half  later,  in  October 
1948.  the  kids  were  In  good  enough  shape 
so  that  Martha  felt  she  could  go  to  work. 
Her  only  experience  was  her  years  as  a  ho  jse- 
wlfe.  Tliere  was  no  time  or  money  tc^  be 
spent  on  training.  She  took  a  Job  selling  lats 
In  the  Long  Island  branch  of  a  big  specialty 
shop.  Her  total  monthly  Income  Is  now  9320. 
Tliat's  a  lot  better  thsn  9180.  but  it's  not 
enough  to  keep  this  family  of  five  going.  Aa 
a  result.  Martha  stUl  draws  on  her  sav.ngs 
every  month.  She  can't  keep  that  up  much 
longer,  and  she  doesn't  know  what  to  do 
about  it. 
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LOOK  AT  THE  BUIXJET 

Out  expenses?  Look  at  her  monthly 
budget:  Rent  975,  meat  and  groceries  9130 
(that's  86  cenU  per  person  per  day);  milk 
92S.  light  and  gas  99.  phone  95.  These  are 
fixed  expenses.  They  add  up  to  9244,  which 
leaves  976  to  pay  for  clothes,  medical  care. 
entertainment  and  Incidentals,  and  run  the 
1940  car  which  Martha  has  kept  because  her 
Job  Is  10  miles  from  home. 

Ho  matter  where  you  look.  It's  hard  to  see 
how  she  could  economize  further.  She  has 
no  help.  She  does  her  own  house  cleaning 
on  Sundays.  She  washes  and  Irons  at  night 
or  early  In  the  morning  before  going  to  work. 
Recently  she  spent  meet  of  2  days  making 
over  old  skirts  for  all  four  children.  She 
IB.  in  short,  doing  absolutely  everything  she 
can  to  help  herself. 

The  worst  of  It  Is  that  In  order  to  do  so 
much  work.  In  and  out  of  the  house,  she  Is 
forced  to  neglect  the  children.  "I  suppose 
I'm  with  them  about  3  hours  a  day,"  she 
ftays.  "We  have  breakfast  together  at  7 
pm4  then  they  go  to  school  and  1  go  to  the 
(Store.  They  come  home  and  make  their 
own  lunch,  and  at  3:30.  when  school  is  out, 
t^ey  come  back  and  do  little  chores  like 
ainting  the  beds  and  dusting  chairs. 
^•TTien  If  It's  nice,  they  go  out  and  play 
until  I  get  home  around  slz-thlrty.  I  get 
supper  and  then  we  fool  around  until  bed- 
time.    Once  In  a  while  we  go  to  a  movie. 

"I've  been  working  Saturdays,  too.  because 
of  the  overtime  pay.  so  they're  by  themselves 
all  day.  The  older  ones  are  getting  more 
responsible  all  the  time,  but  you  can't  ex- 
pect them  to  police  the  others  every  minute, 
so  they  get  Into  a  lot  of  trouble — you  know, 
falling  down,  or  fighting." 

Martha  Carder  describes  most  of  the  trib- 
ulations with  resigned  good  humor.  Some- 
times, though,  there's  no  use  trying  to.  "I 
get  these  phone  calls  at  the  store — Mary  or 
Joan  sobbing  and  telling  me  something  aw- 
ful has  happened  and  won't  I  please  come 
home.  It's  never  anything  really  awful,  but 
they  think  It  Is  and  one  of  these  days  It 
could  be. 

"Once  In  a  while  I  get  angry.  The  other 
night  the  kids  wanted  to  know  If  we  couldn't 
have  a  steak.  Lord  knovtrs  It  had  been 
months  since  I'd  bought  one.  So  I  said, 
"We  can't,  but  we're  going  to,'  and  I  went 
out  to  buy  one.  Four  dollars!  But  I  couldn't 
go  back  without  It.  And  butter  a  dollar 
a  poimd  and  eggs  a  dollar  a  dozen. 

"It  makes  me  mad,  too,  to  hear  some  of 
the  things  that  are  said  about  me.  I've 
been  criticized  for  not  dressing  well  enough 
and  for  dressing  too  well.  What  am  I  sup- 
posed to  do?  I  don't  buy  many  clothes,  but 
I  have  to  lock  decent  at  the  store  and  I'd 
want  to  anyway. 

PARKING    TICKETS 

"And  now  I'm  beginning  to  get  tickets 
for  leaving  my  car  out  at  night.  There  Isn't 
a  garage  anywhere  near  here  that  will  take 
it  fcr  anything  I  can  pay.  I  left  a  note 
on  the  windshield  the  other  night,  saying, 
'Dear  Policeman:  I  can't  put  this  in  my 
living  room.'  " 

Subsiding,  shaking  her  head  a  little,  she 
says,  "Then  there's  sickness.  Sometimes 
when  the  older  kids  have  had  colds,  I've  left 
them  alone.  The  truant  officer  got  after  me 
for  that.  We  had  quite  a  talk.  But  last 
month  Annie  had  to  have  her  tonsils  out. 
Between  the  doctor  and  the  hospital  it  cost 
almost  a  hundred  dollars  and  I  had  to  stay 
home  for  2  weeks.  If  things  llko  that  happen 
often  enough,  I'll  be  out  of  money  and  out 
of  a  job. 

"Of  course,  the  most  frightening  thing  of 
all — I  don't  even  dare  think  of  this — Is  that 
something  might  happen  to  me.  As  long  as 
I'm  around  and  keep  my  health.  I  suppose 
we'll  manage  somehow.  But  If  I  weren't 
here,  I  don't  know  what  would  happen  to 
the  girls.     I  jon't  know  of  a  soul  who  could 


take  them.  I  Just  try  not  to  believe  It  ever 
could  happen.  But  I  can't  forget  it  entirely. 
"It's  a  little  like  It  was  during  the  war.  you 
know.  I  never  believed  thei\ — I  never  let 
myself  believe — ^that  Sam  wouldn't  come 
back." 

ONT  WAT  OUT 

Some  war  widows  have  found  a  way  out  of 
their  dilemma  by  remarrying,  and  often  hap- 
pily. But  it's  not  a  solution  anyone  else  has 
a  right  to  recommend.  Obviously,  the  idea 
has  occurred  to  Martha  Carder.  She  has  no 
Illusions,  however,  about  her  chances.  She 
Is  unusually  attractive,  and  so  are  her  chil- 
dren, but  there  are  few  men  who  want  to 
take  on  a  family  of  five. 

Neither  Martha's  family  nor  Sam's  Is  In 
any  position  to  help  her.  Some  of  her  ac- 
quaintances have  urged  her  to  ask  the  Red 
Cross  or  the  State  welfare  agencies  for  aid. 
But  like  most  self-respecting  persons,  she'll 
run  through  every  cent  of  her  savings  before 
she  asks  for  charity  or  relief. 

"I'm  doing  the  best  I  can."  she  says,  "but 
when  It's  a  choice  between  saving  and  spend- 
ing for  something  the  kids  really  need — like 
Annie's  operation — then  I  spend.  I  can't 
help  it." 

By  this  time,  you  may  be  wondering  what 
goes  on  here,  whether  anyone  cares  about 
these  widows  and  whether  anything  Is  going 
to  be  done  about  them. 

It  has  now  become  quite  clear  that  some- 
thing Is  wrong  when  an  able-bodied  vet- 
eran, married  or  single,  who  may  never  liave 
seen  service  outside  the  States,  Is  entitled  to 
more  help  than  the  wife  and  children  of 
a  man  who  was  killed. 

In  addition,  the  widows  themselves  are  be- 
coming more  vocal.  Last  July  two  of  them. 
Prances  Nelson  and  Mary  De  Van.  appeared 
before  the  House  Committee  on  'Veterans' 
Affairs  to  state  their  case.  They  pointed  out 
that  the  war  widow  has  no  priority  on  hous- 
ing, is  not  entitled  to  a  GI  loan.  Is  not 
eligible  for  education  benefits  or  Job  train- 
ing. Is  no  longer  permitted  to  use  8ei*vice 
dispensaries  or  commissaries.  They  re- 
minded Congressmen  that  the  Servicemen's 
Leave  Act  does  not  permit  her  to  get  her 
husband's  accrued  leave  pay,  that  the  only 
recent  law  benefiting  the  war  widow  Is  one 
entitling  her  to  a  refund  on  Income-tax  pay- 
ments her  husband  made  between  December 
7,  1941,  and  Januau-y  of  this  year. 

Evidence  of  this  kind  has  Inspired  dozens 
of  Congressmen  to  propose  scores  of  bills  to 
help  the  widows  and  children.  Most  of  the 
bills  fall  Into  four  categories:  loan  privileges, 
medical  care,  educational  and  training  bene- 
fits, or  higher  pensions. 

TOO  FEW,  TOO  LATS 

The  loan  proposals  would  authorize  Gov- 
ernment-guaranteed loans  to  widows  who 
want  to  buy  homes  or  start  new  businesses. 
That's  fine  for  widows  with  such  ambitious 
plans.  But  how  would  it  help  a  Martha 
Carder?  She'd  be  foolish  to  Incur  the  debt 
for  a  new  home,  and  she  has  no  experience 
that  would  warrant  her  starting  a  business. 

How  about  letting  the  widows  and  children 
in  on  VA  medical  care?  It  sounds  good,  but 
the  Veterans'  Administration  doesn't  even 
have  enough  hospitals,  doctors  and  nvirses 
to  take  care  of  the  regular  GI  load. 

Some  of  the  education  bills  would  provide 
college  tuition  and  subsistence  for  all  children 
of  the  men  who  died  In  the  war.  But  most 
of  the  kids  are  young.  They  wouldn't  reap 
the  benefits  of  such  bills  for  another  8,  10, 
or  12  years.  A  college  education  that  far 
away  butters  no  parsnips  today. 

The  bills  providing  education  or  Job  train- 
ing for  widows  would  be  a  real  help  to  those 
who  expect  to  work  for  years.  But  s.galn, 
that's  only  one  group,  and  no  Immediate 
help  even  to  one. 

Plainly,  the  fault  of  all  these  bills  is  that 
they  help  too  few  or  they  help  too  late.  The 
only   kind   of   blU   that   faces    the   problem 


squarely  Is  the  kind  that  provides  for  in- 
creased pensions.     Caeh.    Now. 

THIS   WOULD    HELP 

One  of  the  most-discussed  of  these  bills 
is  H.  R.  3748.  Introduced  last  year  by  Repre- 
sentative Frank  Mathews  of  New  Jersey. 
It  provides  that  a  widow  alone  shall  receive 
975  a  month  (Instead  of  960),  then  $40  more 
for  the  first  child  and  920  for  each  additional 
child.  For  the  average  family  Involved — a 
widow  and  two  children — the  monthly  pen- 
sion total  would  be  $135  Instead  of  the  cur- 
rent $93.60.  Not  a  lot.  but  enough  to  make 
a  difference. 

Bills  of  this  kind  are  given  a  stiff  workout 
In  the  hearings  of  the  House  Veterans'  Affairs 
Committee.  The  main  objection,  of  course. 
Is  their  ultimate  cost.  If  we  astiume  again 
that  the  average  war  widow  In  our  total  of 
60,000  has  two  children,  we  will  find  that  the 
tJ>tal  pension  paid  annually  today  comes  to 
$67,000,000. 

Now  If  H.  R.  3748  becomes  a  law,  that  an- 
nual total  would  be  Incieased  by  about  $30,- 
000,000.  To  be  sxire.  the  cost  would  decrease 
each  year  as  the  children  grew  up.  but  It  Is 
still  a  whale  of  a  lot  of  money  to  ask  an 
economy-minded  Congress  for.  There  are 
plenty  of  men  on  the  hill  who  would  pay.  "We 
simply  can't  afford  it.  The  war  cost  us  three 
hundred  and  fifty  billion  and  the  VA  Is  al- 
ready spending  eight  billion  a  year." 

THCT  CAVE  THE   MOST 

How  about  arguments  In  favor  of  the  bill? 
During  those  hearings  in  July.  Mrs.  Frances 
Nelson  showed  that  the  money  spent  In  one 
year  for  subsistence  allowances  for  veterans 
In  school  and  in  training  (almost  $2,000,- 
000,000)  would  pay  the  entire  cost  of  H.  R. 
3748  for  40  years.  She  added.  "This  Is  Just 
as  surely  a  war  debt  as  the  payments  for  guns 
and  tanks  and  ships.  Large  corporations 
presented  their  bills  and  were  promptly  paid.' 
Veterans  who  fought  and  returned  are  being 
shown  gratitude.  This  is  all  as  it  shotUd  be. 
But — It  Includes  In  the  smallest  degree  those 
men  who  gave  the  most." 

In  other  words.  If  we  acknowledge  our 
greatest  war  debt  Is  to  those  who  lost  their 
lives,  then — If  we  are  paying  any  debts  at  all — 
we  are  obliged  to  p^  theirs,  on  time  and  In 
full.  There  can  bento  doubt  that  the  least 
they  would  have  expected  for  their  sacrifice 
Is  that  we  who  survived  take  good  care  of 
their  wives  and  children. 

What  are  the  possibilities  for  legislation  of 
the  kind  we  have  talked  about? 

Lately  the  big  veterans'  organizations  have 
shown  growing  concern  for  these  families. 
The  main  provisions  of  H.  R.  3748  have  been 
officially  endorsed  in  hearings  by  representa- 
tives of  the  American  Legion,  the  Veterans 
of  Foreign  Wars,  the  Disabled  American  Vet- 
erans and  the  AMVETS. 

WHAT  ARE  THE  CHANCESr 

Even  so.  tb&  prospecta  for  the  bill  are  not 
bright.  H.  R.  3748,  like  many  other  such  bills, 
has  been  reported  out  of  committee.  Com- 
mittee members  think  that  if  It  came  to  a 
vote  It  would  pass  overwhelmingly.  But  It's 
one  thing  to  report  a  bill  out  and  another  to 
get  It  onto  the  voting  calendar.  Bills  get 
onto  the  floor  at  the  pleasure  of  party  leaders. 
One  of  these  men.  when  asked  recently  what 
he  thought  of  the  chances  for  a  bill  like 
H.  R.  3748,  said  that  of  course  he  could  make 
no   commitments   for   the   January   session. 

"I  can  assure  you,  though."  he  added, 
"that  we  are  not  unmindful  of  the  needs  of 
war  widows  and  we  want  to  do  all  we  can 
for  them." 

That  could  be.  Mtirtha  Carder  and  a  great 
many  other  widows  will  be  waiting  to  see. 
And  every  bo  often  while  waiting.  Mrs.  Car- 
der will  look  at  the  small  sliver  plaque  that 
hangs  over  her  mantelpiece.  It  was  sent 
to  her  by  the  men  In  her  husband's  squadron, 
and  it  says,  "In  memory  of  Maj.  Samuel 
Carder,  who  gave  his  life  that  his  children 
and  ours  might  live  In  freedom." 
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Wednesday.  March  24.  1948 


PHILBIN.     Mr.  Speaker,  a  vlgor- 

aittack  on  the  proposed  program  of 

luiivqrsal  military  trainljig.  as  a  serious 

to  the  Nation's  morals  and  to  the 

of  Anmlca's  youth,  was  delivered 

Dtcellency  Archbishop  Gushing 

^day  In  an  address  before  the  First 

Club  in  Detroit.     His  Excellency's 

dynajnic  message  follows  in  full: 

I  an  delightMl  to  be  with  you  at  ttala 
magnincent  uiMtlng.  The  fame  of  your 
organ  satloo.  of  lU  Intersst  In  youth  and  Its 
genar  Mlty  to  youtb  projecu  haa  been  re- 
port* I  to  me  from  nuaMaroua  aources  and  X 

ookad  forward  to  Iwtnc  «>tb  you. 

muld  be  pleaaant  to  Indulge  in  the 
pleaM  ntrlea  which  are  customary  on  occa- 
sions like  this,  to  give  an  Informal  after- 
dinner  speech.  I  have  always  envied  thoa* 
who  I  an  regale  a  large  audience  with  witty 
storle  I  and  inspire  them  with  oOhand.  brll- 
Uant  remarks.     But  you  are  busy  men  and 

ime  Is  limited — and  I  have  come  a  con- 
ddan  ble  distance  to  bring  you  a  meaaag*. 
Your  committee  graciously  suggested  that  I 
mlgto  have  something  of  Importance  to  say 
to  JO  1  and  I  do  not  Intend  to  abuse  your 
tttmpi  ality  by  wasting  your  time. 

To«  are  Interested  in  youth,  first  of  all  In 
Cath<  lie  ^youth  but  no  lew  really  in  young 


of  every  group.  8o  am  I.  Tour  inter- 
the  welfare  of  youth  Is  part  the  rea- 
by  you  are  banded  together  In  this 
organisation  which  is  at  once  devotional, 
and  philanthropic.  My  interest  in 
has  Its  channel  for  action  through  the 
I  boM  a*  Iplacopal  rtialrmMi  of  the 
National  CatlMlte  WaUara  OonfwvDM  Youth 
Sactli  o.  Many  of  you  are  fathers  of  families: 
oUMff  ar«  the  older  brothers,  the  uncles.  th« 
rents  or  otherwise  the  patrciM  of 
and  girls  As  an  archbishop.  I  am 
with  the  responsibility  lor  educa- 
.  eharltabls.  reorsatlonal.  and  spiritual 
for  the  youBff  people  In  a  dto- 
<  ^  well  over  IjOMunO  souls;  as  a  priest 
that  the  sIrtiOan  of  the  flock  ar« 


alwa)p  closest  to  Ood's  wUi  for  each  placs 

Uon.     As  AmsrlcatM.  you  and  I. 

«a«  ara  kaanly  aware  that  the  ultimate 

and  strength 
with  the  well- 
our  younf  P«opls  and  the  provlaloo 
tor  them  and  for  their  futura. 


t  Slate 
wiat 


ire 


Beit 


a -a 


TouTM.  THS  norm  or  smbuca 

these  things  by  way  of  bsekgroUBd 

I  wish  to  say  to  you  today.    We  ara 

that  our  young  people  are  the  most 

t  paopla  in  the  world.    With  Oa* 

1  tor  tba  rlchta  and  prlvtlsffss  of  the 

Iha  ■minis,  astf  tba  others  of  oldar 

tt  raoBalns  trua  that  first  placa 

ba  given  in  the  plans  of  the  state 

ths  prayers  of  the  church  to  those 

Just  starting  out — to  the  young  peo- 

the  flock.     The  reason.  I  repeat.  Is  that 

:  oung  people  are  the   most   important 

«a  have  In  the  world.     The  state  thinks 

an  It  is  looltlng  for  cltiaens  to  defend 

Ifidustry  thinks  so  when   it   is  looking 

Mood  to  rsTitallas  tt.    The  church 

so  all  tlm  tima.    So  do  L    Sa  do  you. 

in  Amarlea  yonth  tradtttaaaUy  hava 

privileged  place.    The  youth  of  Amer- 

ths  envy  of   tha  world.    Whatever 

racial   or    religioua    background,    our 


fieah 


young  people  are  In  a  more  favorable  posi- 
tion than  their  cousins  in  any  part  of  the 
Old  World.  They  are  in  this  favorable  posi- 
tion not  because  of  any  extraordinary,  spe- 
cial merits  of  their  own,  but  because  of 
something  thst  America  has  traditionally 
done  for  them.  America  has  been  a  blessed 
land  for  the  young:  with  all  our  mistakes, 
w>th  all  our  irregularities,  with  all  our  un- 
solved social  problems — I  still  think  It  safe 
to  say  that  no  nation  on  earth  has  ever  given 
its  young  people  so  prominent  a  place  In  its 
social  scheme  of  things  and  such  abundant 
opportunities  to  enjoy  that  place. 

And  America  has  been  richly  rewarded  for 
this  wise  and  generous  attitude  toward  ths 
young.  Other  nations  view  their  coming 
generations  with  fear  and  misgiving  because 
of  the  disillusion  me  nts  and  the  dlfflctilties 
which  woefully  mistaken  national  poUcles 
have  created  for  the  young.  They  fear  the 
forms  which  resentment  may  take  among 
young  people  who  are  without  patriotic  faith, 
material  hopes,  or  social  ci^rity  because  of 
the  utter  defeat  of  political  and  military 
schemes  which  were  concocted  by  an  older 
generation  without  reference  to  the  inter- 
ests of  the  young  people  who  would  come 
after  them  in  their  respective  nations. 

But  here  In  America  our  young  people  are 
the  Joyful  hope  of  our  future.  The  hope 
of  America  Is  only  temporarUy  in  diplomats 
and  In  generals.  lu  pcrmaaant  plans  for 
security  are  In  the  young,  especially  In  those 
of  our  youth  who  have  Inherited  out  of  the 
past  all  the  best  that  the  many  nations  of 
mankind  tiave  to  offer  for  the  building  of 
a  better  future.  The  stren^sth  of  America 
is  derived  from  the  national  genius  for  unit- 
ing Into  a  single  powerful  community  ail 
the  best  traditions  of  the  varied  races  and 
groups  which  are  elsewliere  divided  and  pitted 
one  against  the  other. 

AIM  roB  tifrriD  coMntTNTrr 
Like  the  Catholic  Church,  so  America  de- 
lights In  differences  once  essential  unltiss 
arc  estslili&hed.  The  beauty  of  America.  like 
that  of  the  church,  is  the  beauty  of  power- 
ful uivlty  in  the  midst  of  proud  varieties. 

The  eventual  historians  of  America's  great- 
Dsas  wlU  find  It  impossible  to  dec:de  wiiich 
peoples  made  the  grsatast  contrlbuUon  to 
the  building  of  America  and  the  formation 
of  her  spirit.  It  would  t>e  impossible  to  d.s- 
cuss  the  foundations  of  Amarlean  grestness 
without  refersnea  to  ths  sarly  and  continuing 
Influence  on  our  national  spirit  of  Spanish 
chivalry,  of  French  vision,  of  English  prac- 
tical genttu.  of  German  integrity,  and  of 
X>utcb  sobriety  Other  nations  caoM  hers 
la  tar  than  the  sons  snd  daughters  ot  Spain, 
Prance.  England.  Gennany.  Holland,  and  the 
others,  yet  again  it  would  bs  impossible  to 
understand  the  epic  of  America  without  ref- 
erence to  the  contribution  to  American  great- 
ness that  they  also  have  made.  Surely  the 
American  character  would  bs  very  different 
ffeOBi  irttat  it  now  is  ware  It  not  for  ths  piety 
sMl  iBfdustry  of  tha  VoUah  paoplc.  ths 
Lttfctiawtans,  the  RuaiteBa.  and  tha  other 
paoptss  of  the  Christian  east.  Amerl'.-a 
needed  and  has  been  grateful  for  the  spirit- 
ual and  physical  energies  ralessed  Into  the 
life  stream  ct  our  hUtory  by  the  Irish,  tha 
Scotch,  tha  Jaws,  tha  Mediterranean  peoplea 
of  Orascs.  Italy.  Fartagal.  and  the  Nordifl 
paoplas  og  Scandinavia  and  Denmark.  Our 
land  has  baan  made  better  bscaaas  of  tha 
contrfbutloos  of  Latin  Amerteana,  African 
Negroes,  and  orientals.  In  ths  very  diversity 
of  our  racial  strains  and  in  the  harmony 
of  their  blend.  Ues  the  secret  of  America's 
greatness. 

We  must  tsach  that  to  our  young  people. 
We  cannot  ssplis  lo  our  lifetime  to  teach 
ths  wbols  world  how  to  Uve  ss  one.  We  can- 
not even  hope  to  unite  all  at  onee  the  entire 
United  SUtes.  But  In  a  city  like  Detroit 
or  in  a  city  like  Boston,  where  many  na- 


tionalltlee.  races,  and  traditions  live,  ^vork, 
and  play  side  by  side,  we  have  a  wonderful 
opportunity  to  demonstrate  to  all  the  world 
the  power  at  Catholic  faith  and  American 
IdsaMim  to  forego  a  single,  healthy,  united 
community  out  of  groups  which  viould 
otherwise  be  In  constant  conflict  and  cuffer 
disastrous  divisions. 

PHIUMOnnSS    UKOSaMINIKO    TOtTTR 

Unless  religion  and  Americanism  do  the 
work  of  teaching  our  young  people  hew  to 
keep  their  differences  without  t>elng  de- 
suoyed  by  them,  how  to  get  along  with  one 
another  In  a  humane,  healthy  faahlon,  other 
philosophies  tiian  those  of  Christianity  and 
democracy  are  going  to  make  a  strong  bid 
for  the  work  of  forming  our  future  youth. 
One  such  phlloeophy  is  communism,  the 
designs  of  wtxich  on  the  education  and  the 
guidance  of  the  young  are  no  longer  any 
secret.  Another,  oddly  enough.  Is  currently 
offered  as  a  defense  against  communism.  It 
Is  to  this  latter  proposal  that  I  direct  your 
attention  this  noon.  I  refer  to  the  plans, 
widely  defended  and  diligently  firopagan- 
dlzed.  for  the  universal,  permanent,  and 
compulsory  military  training  of  our  young 
people.  I  raise  this  question  with  great  cau- 
tion. I  know  how  many  good  and  thought- 
ful citizens  are  In  favor,  in  one  degree  or 
another,  of  proposals  of  this  kind.  I  know, 
too,  that  others,  less  good  Americans  and 
less  thoughtful,  may  be  opposed  for  a  va- 
riety of  reasons,  some  of  them  perhaps  un- 
worthy, to  all  such  proposals.  But,  In  any 
case,  I  could  not  speak  as  a  friend  of  young 
people  to  a  group  devoted  to  the  Interest 
of  the  young  without  asking  you  to  be  vigi- 
lantly on  guard  against  certain  aspects  of 
permanent  compulsory  peacetime  military 
service. 

Legislstlve  proposals  seeking  to  provide 
such  a  military  program  for  all  our  young 
have  long  since  been  drawn  up.  The  pres- 
sure for  their  enactment  Is  enormous  and  is 
constantly  increasing.  Powerful  newspaper 
chains  and  military  groups  are  presently  en- 
ga(:ed  In  an  all-out  effort  to  Intimidate,  stam- 
pede, bewilder,  or  bludgeon,  if  they  cannot 
coax  the  American  people  Into  support  of 
these  proposals.  It  may  be  that  some  of  you 
already  sympsthlae  with  the  arguments  be- 
ing advanced — but,  again  as  one  devoted  to 
the  Interest  of  youth  and  speaking  to  an 
audience  of  like  devotion.  I  earnestly  recom- 
mend that  you  weigh  this  question  far.  far 
more  carefully  than  you  may  hitherto  hava 
done. 

This  very  week— In  fact .  yesterday's  mall — 
brought  a  profoundly  disturbing  report  on 
tha  progressive  miUtarlutlon  of  America. 
Everyone  knows  that  militarism,  whether  In 
Prussia,  In  Russis,  or  here,  leads  both  to  war 
and  to  lam  of  freedom.  Everyone  knows,  too. 
that  militarism  has  been  In  every  epoch  a 
principal  cause  of  the  break-down  of  clTllisa- 
tions  Impelled  by  fears  Inspired  by  these 
two  facts,  a  group  of  citlaens.  including 
statesmen,  scientists,  educators,  clergy,  snd 
other*,  among  them  the  president  of  the  Cul- 
veralty  of  Detroit,  have  published  this  factual 
report  on  the  growth  of  militarism  in  these 
United  States.  It  describes  and  documents 
tha  increasing  influence  of  military  men  In 
American  foreign  affairs,  the  entrance  of  the 
military  into  the  realms  of  American  diplo- 
macy, the  staggering  extent  of  military  en- 
CTOsiiplwnents  on  national  economy,  the  In- 
ersai^Bf  and  tmhealthy  influence  of  strictly 
military  conaideratkms  in  the  field  of  science, 
the  expanding  Intarfsrence  of  military  con- 
trol and  mUitary  objectives  In  the  whole  field 
of  education,  the  ambitions  of  the  military 
to  move  into  indtatry  and  IstKU-,  and  the 
astounding  growth  of  lOllltary  pressure  snd 
power  In  ths  area  of  public  relations.  This  is 
a  report  wtUcb  will  amaae  many  people  who 
have  fallen  behind  in  their  acquaintance 
with  current  affairs  on  the  extremely  tmpor- 
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tant  levels  where  American  Institutions  and 
policies  are  made  and  unmade. 

ICUJTAIT    PLAM    TO    OOMIMATK    UTK8 

Our  present  Interest  is  arrested  by  what 
this  report  has  to  cay  concerning  expanding 
American  militarism  In  relationship  to  ycuth. 
From  this  report,  as  from  many  other  sources, 
it  becomes  clear  that  the  military  plan  even 
greater  control  over  the  lives  and  destinies 
of  the  American  people — and  the  principal 
channel  of  that  control  they  hope  to  estab- 
lish through  the  universal  military  training 
of  the  young.  They  make  no  effort  to  con- 
ceal their  entry  Into  the  field  of  youth  train- 
ing as  frank  competitors  with  the  traditional 
American  agencies  for  the  formation  of  the 
young:  the  chvirch,  the  school,  and  the  home. 
The  report  on  the  growth  of  militarism  quotes 
authoritative  Army  circles  as  asserting  that 
the  Army  is  the  only  organization  equipped 
to  develop  personality,  character,  and  man- 
hood In  our  boys — and  as  boasting  that  un- 
der universal  military  training  the  Arncy  will 
he  the  better  able  to  do  this  because  It  will 
have  control  of  the  boy  24  hours  a  day,  7  days 
a  week. 

Catholic  men,  interested  in  the  l>etterment 
of  our  American  boys,  I  raise  two  questions: 
Is  that  assertion  true?  And  do  we  welcome, 
as  the  sole  pattern  of  personality,  character 
and  manhood,  the  type  of  training  that  mili- 
tarism prcvides?  Have  the  church,  the 
school,  and  the  family  let  American  down  in 
this  matter  of  the  Clirlstlan  and  democratic 
development  of  our  young  people?  Is  the 
Army  the  only  school  of  cltlzenEhlp.  of  na- 
tional security,  or  decent  manhood?  To  all 
these  questions  I  answer:  positively  not. 

There  have  been  occasions  In  the  past  when 
conscription  was  needed  here  in  the  United 
States.  On  those  occasions  the  National  Gov- 
ernment stated  the  existence  and  the  nature 
of  the  emergency  and  American  fathers  and 
mothers  gladly  loaned  their  sons — and  re- 
cently even  their  daughters — In  order  to  meet 
the  emergency.  But  save  for  those  who  died, 
perhaps  martyrs  since  they  served  freely, 
parents  and  communities  did  no  more  than 
loan  their  sons  to  the  military  and  to  the 
Government.  Should  any  new  emergency 
arise — If  any  emergency  now  exists,  tlie  Amer- 
ican people  need  only  be  told  what  It  Is  and 
why  their  sons  are  needed  and  they  will  re- 
spond as  they  have  always  resjwnded :  gener- 
ovsly.  loyally,  without  criticism. 

But  these  proposals  for  peacetime  military 
training  are  something  very  new  In  America 
and  very  different.  They  quite  frankly  avow 
that  their  objectives  are  not  merely  national 
defense — but  the  development  In  accordance 
with  a  preconceived  pattern  of  the  phjrslcal. 
spiritual,  religious,  and  moral  fiber  of  our 
young  men.  Does  anybody  seriously  think 
that  the  Army  is  the  t)eBt  place  for  the  phys- 
ical, religious,  and  moral  training  of  Cath- 
olic or  other  American  youth?  That  is  a 
strange  doctrine  for  America.  It  is  a  new 
Idea  for  America — but  it  U  not  a  new  Idea 
in  the  world. 

CNsucccssrtrL  xxpxaiMEirrs  in  xxntoPK 

This  Idea  was  tried  In  luly.  Mussolini  said 
that  universal  mlUUry  training  would  give 
the  youth  of  Italy  the  stamp  of  nobility. 
I  ask  you  if  otir  young  people  should  envy  the 
fate  of  Italian  youth.  Hitler  said  that  com- 
pulsory mlllUry  service  for  every  one  would 
gtva  each  man  a  ground  for  pride  In  his  cltl- 
senshlp.  I  ask  you  what  grotmds  for  pride 
are  left  to  the  cheated  youth  of  Germany. 
The  war  lords  of  Europe  have  been  telling 
their  people  for  generations  that  universal 
military  training  was  needed  for  their  pro- 
tection and  for  the  development  of  a  strong 
citizenry.  The  fact  that  every  country  In 
Europe,  except  tiny  Luxemburg,  has  had 
years  of  peacetime  conscription  did  not  pre- 
vent Hitler  from  attacking  conscript  Poland, 
conscript   France,    the   conscript   armies   of 
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the  Low  Countries  or  the  conscript  army  of 
Soviet  Russia.  The  fact  is  that  Europe,  far 
from  being  made  strong  by  universal  military 
training,  was  bled  white  by  this  paralyzing 
system — bled  so  white  that  the  Cardinal  Gas- 
parrl  once  described  compulsory  peacetime 
military  training  as  the  ctirse  of  Europe  and 
the  source  of  uncounted  evils  on  that  un- 
happy continent. 

I  ask  you  gentlemen  as  citizens  to  weigh 
carefully  what  the  effects  of  permanently 
entrenched  militarism  may  be  on  American 
democratic  Institutions.  If  It  be  true  that 
such  proposals  are  in  the  interest  of  democ- 
racy, why  did  the  Allied  Control  Council  be- 
gin their  work  of  rebuilding  democracy  in 
Germany  by  outlawing  universal  military 
training  In  that  country  which  has  suffered 
so  much  from  militarism?  Why  did  General 
MacArthur  order  the  abolition  of  peacetime 
military  training  among  the  Japanese  as  a 
first  step  in  the  creation  of  democracy  in 
Japan  ? 

I  ask  you  as  taxpayers  to  discover  what 
this  radical  and  far-reaching  venture  would 
cost  us  In  terms  of  dollsrs  and  cents.  There 
are  those  who  assert,  and  they  appear  pre- 
pared to  back  up  their  assertions,  that  the 
cost  of  this  program  will  be  between  three 
and  five  billion  dollars  per  year;  the  Presi- 
dent's Commission  admitted  that  a  mini- 
mum program  according  to  their  hearts' 
desire  would  cost  almost  two  billion.  In 
this  mad  world  of  frenzied  finance  $3,000,- 
000,000  per  year  for  the  military  education 
of  boys  in  their  teens  may  not  seem  over- 
whelming, but  let  me  suggest  some  of  the 
social  improvements  that  could  be  obtained 
for  half  of  our  youth  and  which,  to  my  way 
of  thinking,  would  be  more  In  the  Interest  of 
American  young  people  than  military  con- 
scription. There  are  over  80  counties  here 
in  the  State  of  Michigan;  the  total  counties 
in  all  the  48  States  is,  of  course,  enormotis. 
But  with  the  annual  cost  of  compulsory 
peacetime  military  service  It  would  be 
possible: 

ST7GQESTS   CONSTHUCTIVX   PROJECTS 

I.  To  construct  a  10-room  modern  school 
building  in  every  county  In  the  United 
States  each  year; 

a.  To  construct  a  $50,000  library  in  every 
county  in  the  United  States  each  year; 

3.  To  construct  annually  a  $150,000  hos- 
pital in  each  county; 

4.  To  employ  10  full-time  school  and  pub- 
lic-health nurses  and  10  full-time  school 
and  public-health  doctors  In  every  county 
in  the  country; 

5.  To  purchase  10  new  modern  school 
busses  In  each  county  in  the  United  States 
each  year; 

6.  To  maintain  one  psychiatric  and  be- 
havior clinic  In  every  county  In  the  United 
States; 

7.  To  provide  10  full -time  recreation  and 
Juvenile  guidance  workers  in  every  county 
in  the  United  Slates;  ' 

8.  To  bring  all  schools  of  the  county?  up  to 
a  reasonable  standard  of  efficiency,"  and  by 
that  I  mean  with  an  expenditure  of  $300  to 
raise  the  level  of  our  poorer  schools; 

9.  To  provide  free  education  for  the  3,000,- 
000  children  under  18  who  are  now  not  at- 
tending school,  keeping  every  child  in  the 
country  in  school  until  18  years  of  age. 

10.  "To  meet  the  pay  roll  of  one  Junior  col- 
lege with  10  Instructors  In  every  county  in 
the  United  States; 

II.  To  provide  all  the  expenses  of  a  3 -year 
post-graduate  course  for  10,000  selected  stu- 
dents and  scientists  each  year; 

12.  To  pay  the  full  maintenance  and  tui- 
tion at  college  or  technical  school  for  1  year 
of  the  900,000  boys  who  would  be  conscripted 
tmder  the  principal  proposed  bill; 

13.  To  erect  a  three-quarter-mllllon  dollar 
trade  and  technical  school  in  each  congres- 
sional district  each  year. 


We  would  still  have  an  unexpended  bal- 
ance of  $15,300,000  annually  I 

Small  wonder  that  the  distinguished  Dean 
of  the  American  hierarchy,  the  venerable 
Archbishop  of  Philadelphia,  Carf^tnal  Dough- 
erty, when  asked  what  he  thought  of  these 
military  schemes  recently  ansvrered:  "Com- 
pulsory military  training  in  peacetime  in 
the  United  States  of  America,  if  such  a 
change  in  our  American  system  is  brought 
about,  will  be  a  windfall  for  military  offi- 
cials and  a  catastrophe  to  taxpayers.  It  will 
he  the  ruin  of  our  young  men!" 

MORAL,  INTELXZCTCAL  DANGEXS 

I  ask  you  gentlemen  as  the  fathers  and 
friends  of  young  boys  to  meditate  that  last 
sentence  in  the  Cardinal's  declaration.  In 
what  ways  will  our  boys  be  affected  physi- 
cally and  morally  and  intellectually  by  the 
permanent  adoption  of  tnllitariam  as  the 
pattern  of  their  preparation  for  life? 
Whether  or  not  you  eventually  favor  such 
a  system  in  whole  or  in  part,  you  will  wish 
to  think  this  particular  point  over  most 
carefully.  I  take  It  that  fathers  generally 
want  their  sons  to  grow  up  strong,  clean, 
tolerant,  reasonably  Independent,  unregl- 
mented  as  Americans  tend  to  be,  as  Ciuis- 
tians  should  be.  If  the  experience  of  the 
rest  of  the  world  proves  anything — and  only 
a  fool  despises  the  experience  of  others  as  a 
source  of  wisdom — under  p>eacetlme  military 
conscription  you'll  raise  your  boy  to  be  a 
soldier — or  else!  Your  son — at  the  impres- 
sionable age  of  18 — will  be  a  soldier  or  a 
convict.  In  any  nation  where  this  ss'stem 
under  any  form  has  been  established,  the 
only  alternative  to  universal  military  tram- 
ing  has  been  Jail.  Fresh  from  high  school 
and  without  regard  to  personal  or  vocational 
or  parental  plans.  In  time  of  peace  as  in  time 
of  war  the  boy  goes  to  camp:  to  the  atmos- 
phere and  language  and  standards  and  morals 
of  the  barracks.  He  Is  trained  to  kill,  to  l>e 
proficient  in  the  arts  of  war,  to  be  a  cog  in 
the  machinery  of  modern  militarism — to 
ol>ey  without  reasoning  why.  So  much  tor 
bis  Intellect. 

I  shall  not  dwell  on  the  moral  point — but 
I  ask  you  to  think  It  over.  Do  not  think  of 
It  In  terms  of  wartime  morals — had  as  those 
are — but  think  of  It  In  terms  of  morals  In 
peacetime  barracks  where  the  controls  which 
might  come  from  the  danger  oi  Imminent 
death  are  no  longer  present.  It  is  a  danger- 
ous thing  to  speak  in  public  of  the  evidence 
all  over  the  world  of  what  militarism  does  to 
the  morals  of  boys.  I  only  raise  that  ques- 
tion. I  ask  you  to  think  It  over.  Even  the 
proponents  of  universal  military  training  do 
not  pretend  that  their  camps  will  l>e  a  BCho<M 
of  morals.  In  spite  of  the  strenuous  efforts 
of  some  of  Its  meml>erB  to  represent  universal 
millury  training  as  a  glorified  boys'  board- 
ing school,  the  President's  Conscription  Com- 
mission frankly  stated:  "We  must  admit  at 
once  that  a  serious  moral  problem  is  pre- 
sented by  the  removal  of  a  boy  of  18  from  the 
normal  Influences  of  home,  church,  school 
and  local  community  and  bis  comparative 
isolation  In  a  camp  vlth  large  numbers  of 
other  men  under  an  entirely  new  and  different 
environment."  How  serious  that  problem 
is — the  moral  problem — some  European  na- 
tions could  tell  us.  Prance  could — bitterly, 
Germany  could — In  appalling  detail.  Good 
men  make  great  armies  when  armies  are 
needed  In  time  of  proved  crisis;  peacetime 
conscription  does  not  make  good  men.  "It 
would  never  occur  to  me  after  my  own  2 
years  In  the  Army,"  said  a  great  American 
last  month,  "to  attempt  to  improve  the 
character  of  my  son  by  putting  him  in  the 
care  of  a  Marine  sergeant." 

IIAKX    AMXEICANI6M    TBI    COAI. 

More  and  more  as  you  weigh  the  evidence 
on  this  serious  question,  gentlemen.  I  am 
convinced  that  you  will  decide  that  religious. 
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and  clTlc  leaders  have  been  right 
reluctance  to  back  unrestricted 
military  training — In  their  warning 
be  draft  la  legitimate  In  time  of  na- 
emerKency  and  under  clear  guarantee 
protection  of  our  yooth — but 
Mnnanent  systeoas  of  conecrtptlon  In 
e  carry  within  them  the  seeds  of  a 
'*  decay.  Mothers  and  fathers  have 
bellrred  that  a  year  of  life  In  the  bar- 
Is  Just  the  thing  for  the  growing  boy. 
they  won't  begin  to  belleTe  It  now. 
In  the  face  of  emenccncy  It  may  well 
to  rethink  the  whole  question  of 
preparedness.  Victory,  we  are  told, 
war  Is  no  longer  won  by  big 
but  by  big  factorlee.  Big  armies 
r  prevent  war.  they  provoke  wars  and. 
provoked  them,  are  powerless  to  win 
The  mass  army,  with  manpower  as  Its 
cd  strength,  has  given  way  to  tech- 
revolutlons  In  weapons  as  the 
of  waging  war.  If.  which  Ood  forbid  I 

still  be  waged, 
my  fundamental  point  ail  oomes  back 
:  We  In  America  have  grown  great, 
prosperous  and  comparatively  free 
he  major  worries  of  the  Old  World,  be- 
we  have  treated  our  youth  »s  our  great* 
t  and  trained  them  wtthln  a  tradition 
tinned  all  the  best  of  the  Old  World  and 
all  the  worst  especially  the  worst 
cf  Europe  But  lately  some  of  these 
have  been  gaining  ground  wtthln 
One  of  them  Is  communism,  the 
is  militarism.  Sometimes  we  are  told 
must  make  a  choice  between  the  two 
Isn't  true.  There  is  still  a  third 
Uty.  and  that  possibility  Is  American- 
kind  of  political  phlloaophy.  at  once 
and  democratic,  of  which  we  used 
so  proudly  and  wblch  kept  us  from 
Ideas  like  communism  and  mill- 
I  have  been  quoting  quite  often  of 
the  magnificent  American  and 
prelate  who  was  Cardinal  Gibbons. 
Is  famed  cardinal  and  a  man  who 
th«  language  you  and  I  understand, 
wise  words  to  say  on  this  whole  ques- 
Amerlcan  freedom  from  conscription 
to  European  mllltartam.  Thla  la 
le  once  said: 

of  tener  I  go  to  Europe  the  longer  I  re- 
I  here,  and  the  more  I  study  the  political 
of  lU  people  I  return  home  filled 
Tester  consideration  for  our  country 
profoundly  grattfled  that  I  am  an 
ettlatn.    When  I  contemplate  the 
armies  of  over  a  million  soldiers 
of  the  principal  countries  (tf  Europe: 
I  consider  what  an  enormous  drain 
trmles  are  on  the  reaoureas  of  a  eoun- 
what  a  frightful  sotircs  of  Inunoral- 
I  eonslder  that  they  are  a  constant 
to  tbslr  neighbors  and  an  Incentive 
and  when  I  consider  that  the  subject 
engages  so  mtich  of  the  attention  of 
of  Europe:   and  when,  on  the 
land.  I  look  at  our  own  country  with 
000  inhabitants  and  Its  little  Army 
nten  scattered  along  otnr  frontiers. 
we  might  travel  from  Maine  to  Call - 
without    meeting    a   soldier   or   gen- 
when  I  consider  that  If  need  be.  every 
Is  a  soldier  without  being  confined 
and  Is  ready  to  defend  or  die 
country:  when  I  consider  that  we  have 
alllancea;  when  I  reflect  upon 
terlal  prosperity:   above  all.  when  I 
the  happy  blending  with  us  of  au- 
and  clvU  and  rellgtoua  liberty:  with 
political  corruption.  I  bless  Ood  for 
He  has  vouchsafed  us,  and  I  pray 
may  continue  to  hold  over  us  the 
of  His  protection."    To  that  prayer 
UnenI    Cod  bless  this  native  land  of 
3od  kesp  us  free*    Ood  make  us  wor- 
>ur  frssdoMi    Ood  give  us  men — m«n 
and  frssdon— nen   like  our  fore- 
were  who  mads  Aaaertca  the  home  of 
but  the  land  of  the  free! 
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XZTIN8ION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  OVERTON  BROOKS 

or  lotthiama 

TK  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  24.  1948 

Ur.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
the  depth  of  the  depression,  the  United 
States  Oovemment  organized  the  land 
utilization  projects  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture.  These  are  now  a  part  of 
the  Soil  Conservation  Service.  This 
agency  set  out  to  purchase  submarginal 
lands  from  the  farmers  located  upon 
them,  and  the  Resettlement  Service  re- 
located these  farmers  on  other  and  more 
fertile  land.  The  land  purchased  was 
usually  the  poorest  and  it  was  located 
often  in  a  very  poor  agricultural  section 
of  the  country.  The  land  was  purchased 
almost  for  a  song — some  of  It  in  north 
Louisiana  costing  from  $2  to  $4  per  acre. 

With  WPA  labor,  the  Oovemment  set 
out  to  put  these  lands  into  other  uses 
-^hlch  the  condition  of  the  soil  would 
support.  I  know  of  thousands  of  acres 
which  were  turned  from  farming  to  for- 
est uses.  Little  seedhngs  were  planted, 
and  during  the  years  have  been  nursed 
along  until  they  have  become  saplings 
and  sizable  trees.  The  trees  are  now 
ready,  after  years  of  patience,  for  cut- 
ting, and  the  Soli  Conservation  Service  is 
now  permitting  the  farmers  to  go  upon 
the  land  and  cut  certain  trees  .selective- 
ly, thereby  providing  by  this  means  of 
yearly  cuttlnK  trees  large  enough  for 
industrial  purposes. 

Some  of  this  poor,  submarginal  land 
was  placed  in  pasture.  It  was  fertilized 
by  WPA  labor,  and  now  the  Soil  Conser- 
vation Service  permits  farmers  for  a  fee 
to  use  if  for  cattle  grazing.  Little  lakes 
were  built  and  recreation  facibties  were 
established.  They  are  all  run  on  a  pay- 
ing basis,  and  they  have  taught  farmers 
how  to  use  their  lands  and  how  not  to  use 
them.  I  think  they  have  rendered  a  real 
service  to  sections  of  country  which  are 
rural  and  as  a  rule  are  very  poor. 

Mr.  Speaker,  two  such  projects  were 
provided  for  my  own  congressional  dis- 
trict, and  these  projects,  built  almost 
without  cost  to  the  United  States — they 
were  paid  for  with  WPA  funds — are  now 
yielding  modest  returns  to  the  Govern- 
ment. Each  year  the  amount  of  returns 
increase,  and  each  year  Uncle  Sam 
reaches  out  his  long  hand  and  puts  the 
money  In  his  pocket.  He  makes  no  pro- 
vision for  the  return  to  these  projects  of 
the  money  he  takes  from  them.  He  does 
not  mA  to  spend  in  these  communities  a 
proportionate  amoimt  of  money  In  de- 
velopment or  otherwise. 

The  Bible  says,  'For  whosoever  hath, 
to  him  shall  be  given,  and  he  shall  have 
more  abundance;  but  whosoever  hath 
not.  from  him  shall  be  taken  away  even 
that  he  hath." 

And  this  Is  certainly  the  situation  as  to 
the  people  of  these  localities  wherein 
these  land-utilization  projects  were 
placed.  The  land  was  poor;  the  com- 
munity was  poor;  the  people  needed  help. 


Our  Oovemment  has  provided  the  ex- 
ample by  buying  the  land  at  ridiculously 
low  prices  during  the  depth  of  the  de- 
presston  upon  the  plea  that  these  proj- 
ects would  be  helpful.  They  are  now 
being  operated  on  a  profitable  basis,  and 
as  the  scriptures  say.  "from  him  shall  be 
taken  away  even  that  he  hath." 

This  Congress  should  provide  at  least 
that  the  money  earned  as  profit  on  such 
projects  should  be  returned  to  rebuild 
them.  The  two  projects  I  have  in  mind 
are  being  allowed  to  run  down.  They 
are  not  being  kept  in  good  condition. 
They  are  being  "bled"  so  to  speak,  and 
the  little  sustenance  which  is  in  those 
localities  Is  being  taken  away  and  put 
in  the  general  coffers  of  tha  great  United 
States  Treastiry.  This  Is  not  right.  It 
should  be  corrected. 

Information  from  Soil  Conaervatlon  Service 
as  to  receipts  from  Louisiana  project  No.  1 
(Caney  Lake)  and  project  No.  2  (Comey 
Lake)  and  their  disposition: 

Caney  Lake  (loeated  largely  in  Webster  Parish 
tcita  small  portion  in  Claiborne  Parish) 

Totjil  net  receipts $10.  253  33 

Breakdown : 

Forest    and    forest    projects 

(limiber,    etc) 8.300.00 

Recreational  facilities 1.351.00 

Oraxlng  permits 389.00 

Hay  permits _  100.00 

Rentals   from   buUdlngs  oc« 
cupancy 343.00 

or  the  net  recelpU  of  810.353.33.  Webster 
ParUh  received  83.4e8  73;  Claiborne  ParUh 
received  894.54. 

Balance  to  United  States  Treasurv.  87- 
688M. 

Comef  Lake   (located  entnely  tn  Clatbome 
Parish,  La.) 

Total  net  receipts 823.513 

Breakdown : 

Porest  and  forest  producu 31.  395 

Recreational  facilities 1. 181 

Crazing  permits ig 

Hay  permlu 40 

Of  the  net  receipts  of  823.513.  Claiborne 
Pariah  received  85.628  30 
Balance  to  United  States  Treasury.  810- 
-1.70. 


Mikolajczyk  Describes  Red  Plans  To  Take 
Europe  in  2  Weeks 
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Mr.  KERSTEN  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  wish  to  Include  in  my  remarks 
the  last  of  a  sertes  of  Installments  and 
the  first  of  three  special  articles  by  Stan- 
Islaw  Mikolajczyk.  former  Prime  Minis- 
ter of  Poland,  as  they  appeared  in  .the 
Milwaukee  Sentinel. 

On  March  17  Mr.  Mikolajczyk  spoke  at 
the  Southside  Armory  in  Milwaukee. 
Wis.,  and  said,  among  other  things,  that 
the  Russian  Communist  menace  is  a 
greater  threat  to  western  civilization 
than  most  of  us  can  appreciate.  Miko- 
lajczyk saw  the  operations  of  the  Rus- 
sian police  state  first-hand.    He  is  an 
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Important  witness  to  the  danger  of  Rus- 
sian world-wide  aggression. 
VtaUowing  are  the  articles: 
RSM  Plan  To  Takx  Eumops  nf  3  Wkeks 

(By  Btanlslaw  Mikolajczyk,  former  Prime 
Minister  of  Poland  and  president  of  the 
Polish  peasant  party) 

Russia  declared  war  on  the  democracies 
of  the  world  last  April.  The  formal  military 
phaMS  of  that  war  have  not  as  yet  appeared. 
Thsy  will  not  have  to  be  \ised.  if  the  secret 
Russian  forces,  which  are  In  every  democratic 
country  can  win  Russia's  economic  and 
political   battles. 

If  the  Red  army's  civilian  fighting  forces 
vrhlch  have  swirled  through  the  streets  of 
Prance.  Italy,  Greece,  and  other  countries 
fall  to  achieve  their  primary  objectives — 
strife,  chaos  and  the  "incident"  that  would 
enable  the  Red  army  to  flood  over  Europe — 
they  will  try  again.  Recently  those  forces 
lost  a  battle,  they  did  not  lose  a  war.  The 
Immense  machinery  remains  In  motion. 

As  Is  Its  traditional  plight,  Poland  felt  the 
first  repercussions  of  the  new  war. 

In  April  1947,  the  Communist  head  of  the 
Polish  Security  Police,  the  NKVD  leader 
Stanlslaw  Radklewlcz,  called  a  hurried  meet- 
ing of  Communist  leaders  in  Lodz  and  made 
formal  announcement  of  the  forthcoming 
confilct. 

ntiMD  roa  wak 

UntU  the  day  Radklewlcz  spoke  at  Lodi)  It 
bad  t>een  a  criminal  offense  (or  a  Pole  to 
mention  the  possibility  of  a  world  war  m. 
Thereafter,  the  100,000.000  persons  living  be- 
hind the  iron  curtain — as  well  as  Russia's 
180.000.000— began  to  be  primed  menUlly 
for  the  war  and  to  be  encouraged  to  speak 
of  it. 

"There  will  be  a  war  with  the  West. "  Rad- 
klewlcz told  the  assembled  Polish  Red  lead- 
ers. "This  war  wUl  be  won  by  the  U.  S.  8.  R.; 
of  that  there  must  be  no  doubt.  The  impor- 
tant thing  at  the  start  Is  to  Indoctrinate  the 
people." 

The  Conununist  press  of  Poland  imme- 
diately opened  a  catrpaign  against  Ameri- 
can Imperialism.  On  May  1  Wladlslaw 
Oomulka.  Vice  Premier,  announced  the 
time  Is  ripe  for  the  merging  of  the  Socialist 
and  Communist  Parties. 

The  daj-s  of  the  Polish  Peasant  Party  had, 
of  course,  been  long  since  numbered.  Now 
60  percent  of  cur  offices  and  headquarters 
tlwoagh  the  country  were  taken  from  us  by 
housing  commissions.  We  occupied  six 
fioors  of  a  Warsaw  building.  The  Commu- 
nists took  the  first  three  floors  and  ordered 
us  to  wind  up  our  affairs  and  clear  out  in 
3  weeks. 

waa  toon  atpsak 

There  were  many  dgna  In  Poland  that  the 
decision  to  make  war  on  the  free  world  was 
gaining  pace.  Travelers  from  Russia  kept 
us  Informed  about  the  tempo  within  that 
country,  and  daily  we  watched  the  moulding 
of  Poland  Into  a  Soviet  state  which  would 
be  forced  to  aid  in  that  conflict. 

Perhaps  the  most  vivid  of  the  evidence  was 
supplied  by  a  Russian  colonel  whom  I  can- 
not name  by  name.  I  can  only  assure  the 
reader  he  does  exist,  that  he  did  hold  for 
me  a  certain  affection,  and  that  he  never  be- 
lieved I  would  manage  to  get  out  of  Poland 
to  make  this  report. 

"I've  just  returned  from  the  U.  S.  8.  R," 
he  told  me  Jtwt  before  I  escaped.  "The 
preparation  for  the  war  Is  everywhere.  The 
pec  pie  are  now  as  ready  for  it  as  they  were 
ready  for  Hitler's  attack. 

"Molotov  Is  the  new  bead  of  the  war  party. 
His  picture  now  Is  displayed  on  the  same 
level  with  that  of  Stalin.  Pictures  of  the 
victorious  Czarlst  Generals  Suvorov  and  Ku- 
tuzov  are  displayed  everywhere  through  the 
country. 

°'I  don't  know  whether  otir  scientists  have 
•a  y«t  been  able  to  produce  4tom  bombs. 


but  we  have  made  great  strides  with  rocket 
developments.  We  are  training  special  units 
for  service  In  each  country  of  Europe.  The 
units  of  Instructors  for  France,  Italy,  and 
Germany  are  ready,  and  so  is  the  one  for 
Spain.  We  are  preparing  others,  of  course, 
for  the  South  American  countries — where 
we  have  made  considerable  gains  of  late. 

"Personally  I  am  not  as  confident  about 
the  economic  collapse  of  the  United  States 
as  the  leaders  are,  but  I  agree  that  Great 
Britain  is  already  in  that  collapse.  Our  men 
prepare  the  way  for  us  In  France  and  Italy, 
and  they  hope  to  bring  about  changes  in  the 
government  there  so  the  Red  army  will  not 
be  forced  to  march  In.  But  even  If  they 
fail,  there  are  plans  for  the  army  to  move 
Into  those  lands. 

"The  American,  British  and  French  occu- 
pation forces  In  Germany  will  offer  a  token 
resistance  but  they  will  naturally  be  liqui- 
dated. We  have  military  plans  to  take  Eu- 
rope in  less  than  a  fortnight. 

"Great  Britain  will  remain  neutral.  It 
cannot  endure  another  rocket  war.  The 
United  States  will  declare  war,  but  what  does 
that  matter?  It  Is  not  prepared.  It  can 
have  no  offshore  bases  from  which  to  attack 
the  continent.  We  do  not  rule  out  the  pos- 
sibility of  a  negotiated  peace  with  America." 

We  made  plans  for  a  conference  of  our  MP's 
on  October  20  to  map  out  a  plan  of  action 
which  we  would  follow  when  parliament  re- 
convened later  that  month. 

But  on  October  18.  I  was  informed  secretly, 
from  a  source  I  knew  and  could  trust,  that 
the  Communists  would  Introduce  a  bill  at 
the  opening  of  iiarliament  which  would  de- 
prive the  three  leaders  of  the  Polish  Peasant 
Party — Stefan  Korbonskl.  Wlncenty  Bryja, 
and  myself — of  our  Immunity  to  arrest.  We 
were  to  be  arrested,  tried,  and  shot.  The 
verdict  was  already  sealed.  The  death  sen- 
tence had  already  been  handed  down  by  the 
military  tribimal. 

Our  deaths  could  only  have  produced  dem- 
onstrations against  the  government,  which 
would  have  enabled  the  security  police  to  do 
what  they  had  longed  to  do — conduct  a  mass 
murder  of  Independent-minded  Poles  and 
thus  tighten  the  bonds  of  their  control  of 
the  country 

So  from  the  moment  I  learned  I  would 
be  arrested — a  report  which  I  took  care  to 
confirm  by  two  other  secret  sources — I  began 
making  my  plans  to  escape. 

I  did  escape  •  •  •  to  tell  this  story 
and  to  sound  this  alarm  to  the  free  peoples 
of  the  world  who  today — whether  they  realize 
it  or  not — are  In  grave  peril  from  a  deter- 
mined enemy  of  mankind  who  Is  out  to 
rule  the  world  and  crush  from  the  human 
race  Its  God-given  rights. 

MocoLAJCZTK   Reveals   How   He   OxrrwnTKo 
His  Red  Bodtguakd 

(Special  article  No.  1) 
I  can  now  tell  the  methods  by  which  I 
escaped  from  Poland  late  last  year,  and  will 
delete  only  those  names  and  events  which 
might  enable  the  Communists  to  wreak  re- 
venge on  persons  who  helped  me  and  the 
places  that  offered  me  haven. 

Eight  of  us  made  the  break  for  liberty, 
by  five  separate  routes.  Six  of  us  came 
through.  The  two  who  were  caught  were 
Wlncenty  Bryja,  the  economist  who  had 
served  as  treasurer  of  the  Polish  Peasant 
Party,  and  Maria  Hulewicz,  a  brave  girl  who 
had  been  my  secretary  after  a  career  as  a 
professor  at  the  University  of  Krakow  and 
dangerous  courier  work  as  a  member  of  the 
Polish  underground  dtuing  the  German  oc- 
cupation. 

BLAME  THE  CZECHS 

These  two  were  caught  In  Czechoslovakia 
and  returned  to  Poland  by  the  NKVD. 
Czechoslovakia,  once  a  haven  for  poUtlcal 
refugees  and  ostensibly  now  rviled  by  men 
who  enjoyed  refuge  from  the  Nazis,  gets  the 


blame  for  refusing  to  give  sanctuary  to  thess 
brave  Polish  patriots. 

Those  who  reached  freedom,  besides  my- 
self, are  Stefan  Korbonskl  and  his  wife; 
Kazimierz  Baglnskl  and  his  wife:  and  my 
secretary,  pawel  Zaleskl.  But  It  la  my  In- 
tention to  tell  only  of  my  escape,  and  to 
preface  my  report  with  this  one  note:  It  Is 
a  hard  thing  to  be  forced  to  fiee  when  one's 
only  "crime"  Is  the  espousal  of  the  liberty 
and  Indeoendence  which  had  been  promised 
to  Poland  by  Its  Allies. 

I  left  Warsaw  the  evening  of  October  20, 
1947,  shortly  after  my  last  meeting  with  the 
Polish  Peasant  Party  members  of  the  Parlia- 
ment. Two  days  earlier  I  had  confirmed  that 
the  Reds  would  strip  me  of  my  parliamentary 
Immunity  against  arrest  when  Parliament 
reconvened  In  a  few  days.  My  death  sen- 
tence had  already  been  delivered  to  the  mUl- 
tary  tribunal,  which  was  ready  to  put  me 
through  the  mockery  of  a  trial. 

My  first  job  was  to  get  away  from  the  10 
sectirity  policemen  who  constantly  followed 
me.  They  and  others  eavesdropped  on  my 
last  meeting  with  the  MP's  and  so  I  took 
advantage  of  their  tactics.  I  made  certain 
that  one  group  of  them  heard  me  tell  an 
MP  that  my  mother  was  111  In  Poznan  and 
that  I  planned  to  go  there  to  see  her  tn  the 
next  day  or  two.  I  told  another  MP,  as 
loudly  as  possible,  that  I  wanted  to  run  down 
to  Krakow  to  see  Cardinal  Sapleha,  and  to 
others  I  mentioned  other  destinations. 

I  knew  I  had  to  confuse  the  security  polios 
records  so -thoroughly  that  I  would  have  at 
least  5  days  of  grace  before  I  would  be  missed 
and  a  general  alarm  sounded. 

When  the  meeting  finished  I  went  quickly 
to  my  car  and  told  my  able  chauffeur,  Tryc. 
to  drive  me  quickly  to  my  home.  I  saw  my 
"bodyguard"  of  10,  which  Included  a  young 
girl,  leap  Into  their  two  cars  and  start  after 
us. 

Tryc.  Instead  of  driving  Into  the  street  as 
he  usually  did,  circled  around  the  block  In 
such  a  way  as  to  place  my  car — when  parked — 
pointed  In  the  opposite  direction  from  Its 
normal  position.  The  security  police  came 
into  the  street  In  the  usual  manner,  so  that 
their  two  cars  were  parked  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  street,  and  pointed  In  the  opi)oslte 
direction  from  mine. 

I  told  Tryc  to  wait  for  me,  that  I  would 
be  out  In  a  few  minutes.  I  went  Inside 
quickly  and  in  the  fewest  possible  number 
of  words  told  Mme.  Hulewicz  and  Zaleskl 
that  I  was  about  to  attempt  to  escape.  They 
Immediately  began  their  own  plans. 

I  put  on  a  hat  and  overcoat,  then  a  large 
topcoat  over  the  overcoat.  Into  my  pockets 
I  stuffed  a  razor,  a  few  blades,  a  small  towel, 
shaving  cream,  brush,  comb,  money  and  my 
revolver. 

UKE  A  uiauuiss 

The  hat  and  coat  were  in  the  nature  of  a 
disguise.  The  Communist  press  had  always 
portrayed  me  as  a  very  stout,  baldheaded, 
coatless  figure  In  their  political  cartoons. 

While  I  made  myself  ready  I  gave  Zaleskl 
his  brief  instructions.  He  would  go  with  me 
in  the  car,  be  dropped  as  soon  as  we  were  out 
of  sight  of  the  security  police,  walk  to  the 
railroad  station  and  buy  a  ticket  for  Leszno. 
I  would  meet  him  at  the  station  about  8  p.  m. 

Then  we  left,  very  quickly.  It  was  « 
o'clock  and  very  dark.  We  jumped  into  our 
car  and  Tryc  catapulted  away.  The  security 
police  cars  were  forced  to  make  a  U-turn, 
which  gave  us  a  few  precious  seconds.  Tryc 
drove  quickly  around  the  block,  hit  a  main 
highway  and  pushed  the  accelerator  to  the 
floorboards. 

After  racing  several  blocks  along  the  high- 
way we  stopped.  Zaleskl  jumped  out  and 
started  for  the  station,  and  I  told  Tryc  to 
turn  to  the  right  and  douse  our  lights.  In 
a  very  short  time  I  saw  the  two  security 
police  car^  go  screaming  up  the  main  high- 
way In  search  tor  us. 
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HOMi  or  ruxMS 

I  dlh  not  want  to  tell  TYyc  that  I  wm  Imt> 
lag.  ti  r  I  knew  h«  would  b«  questlooMl  wh«n 
It  bwun*  known  I  wm  gon*.  80  I  Mk*d 
him  to  drop  me  at  Ho«a  No.  14.  which  had 
in  ihe  home  of  a  frlMML 

t   bother   coming   back   for   me   to- 

'   I   Mid      "I'm   havtaff   dinner   with 

friends    and    tneyll    drive   me   home. 

tomorrow,  take  the  car  to  the  garage 

ve  ■ome  work  don*  on  It.      In  fact. 

few  days  off.  and  when  the  car  la  ready 

to  the  party  headquarter*. " 
ioxa  No.  14  I  bade  him  goodnight,  and 
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good- by 

For  the  next  hour  and  a  half  I  rode  in  a 
■uccei  alon  of  tazlcabs.  taking  one  to  one  sec- 
tion pf  Warsaw,  dlsmteslng  It.  then  taking 
acroM  the  city.     My  last  dMtlnatlon 
party  %  print  shop.     It  was  only  900 
from  the  station. 

Into  the  station  about  8  o'clock. 

there.     We  shook  hands  gravely 

moA  1  felt  the  ticket  pressed  Into  my  palm. 

I  WMl  led.  went  through  the  gate  and  boarded 
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]awn  on  October  21  I  got  off  the  train 
and  boarded  the  train  (or  Lesno. 
\ist  before  the  train  reached  Kroto- 
.  I  stepped  off  at  a  small  station  which 
Identify. 
This  WM  a  familiar  region,  for  my  father 
had  >een  bom  there  and  I  had  lived  there 
as  a  t>oy.  The  chance  of  being  recofcnUed 
Ifreater.  but  that  wm  outweighed  by  my 
of  the  terrain.  I  walked  to  a 
neighboring  village  and  went  directly  to  a 
farmer's  door,  pretending  to  be  an  UNRRA 
He  agreed  to  provide  me  with  a  cart 
IJOTM.  and  with  a  boy  at  the  reins  I  rode 
ar  other  village. 
laid  the  boy  and  dismissed  him  and 
Into  the  neighboring  forest  to  the 
cottage  of  a  forMt  guard  and  knocked 
door.  It  WM  a  risk,  but  I  wm  re- 
M  soon  M  I  heard  his  voice.  He  had 
•kcent  of  an  eMtem  Pole, 
ipked  for  a  glass  of  milk,  and  stepped 
and  closed  the  door.  His  manner  wm 
for  the  security  police  had  treated 
thescj  forest  employees  viciously  on  the 
grouiid  that  they  collaborated  with  the 
band  I  of  PolM  who  continued  to  live  in  the 
fores  s  and  opposed  the  enslavement  of  the 
coun  ry. 
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were  taken  to  Soviet  Russia  In  1939. 
't  you?"     I  asked  him. 

he  said,  still  very  suspicious, 
then  that  I  wm  with  a  friend, 
im  Mlkolajczyk."  I  said, 
bolted  the  door  quickly  and  his  whole 
changed. 

t  are  you  doing  here?"  he  asked. 
1*1^  leaving  Poland. "  I  said. 

HATCH    KSCAPK    PLOT 

Toother  we  hatched  the  means  of  getting 

the  border.     He  would  leave  Imme- 

y  by  bicycle  to  contact  one  of  the  ac- 

•puggUng  bands  that  trafOcked  In  goods 

the  frontier.     I  must  remain   In  his 

until  he  returned.    His  daughter  would 

;are  of  my  food  needs. 

ook  my  friend  nearly  3  days  to  pedal 

border,   make  proper   arrangements. 

eturn.     And  late  on  the  day  after  he 

and  M  I  hid  In   the  hay  of  his 

I  thought  my  end  had  come. 

Ifeard  the  scream  of  motorcycle  sirens 

ekav  and  doasr  to  the  little  place. 

jMn  my  baart  atood  still  m  I  peered 

4nd  Mw  five  members  of  the  security 

thunder   up   to   the   nearby   cottag* 

dismount. 

their    hand*    on    their    guna    tbefy 
on  the  door  of  the  cottaga.    X  got  mj 
fun  ready  and  prayed. 
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KXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  NORRIS  POULSON 

o»  CAi.xro«wiA 

IN  THE  HOUSI  OP  REPRESCNTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  24,  1948 

Mr.  POULSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  since 
when  have  a  member  of  the  Cabinet, 
namely  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
Mr.  J.  A.  Knig.  and  a  high  Oovernment 
ofBcial.  the  Commissioner  of  the  Bureau 
of  Reclamation.  Mr.  Michael  W.  Straus. 
Msertedly  been  given  authority  to  out- 
wardly and  openly  lobby  for  any  particu- 
lar legLslatlon?  This  is  a  question  which 
I  am  oCBclally  asking  twth  of  these  gen- 
tlemen to  answer.  In  addition  to  this 
question,  I  am  requesting  that  they  an- 
swer the  following  questions.  I  shall  also 
pi^ent  evidence  in  support  of  these 
questions. 

The  great  State  of  California  Is  now 
suffering  the  worst  drought  in  its  history. 
At  the  same  time,  it  is  struggling  against 
the  efforts  of  the  State  of  Arizona  to  take 
from  California  water  of  the  Colorado 
River  that  legally  belongs  to  California. 

Legislation  to  have  the  California- 
Arizona  controversy  taken  to  the  Su- 
preme Court  has  been  introduced.  Ari- 
zona is  fighting  it.  and  Mr.  Krug  and 
Mr.  Straus  have  been,  and  still  are.  as- 
sertedly  illegally  using  their  high  offices 
In  support  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Krug  and 
Mr.  Straus  are  fighting  for  one  State 
against  another.  They  are  endorsing  a 
gigantic  new  Arizona  irrigation  project. 
The  water  for  that  project  would  have  to 
be  taken  from  Calilornia.  This  project 
would  jeopardize  the  economic  future  of 
California. 

I  offer  as  evidence  In  support  of  my 
questions  to  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior and  the  Commissioner  of  Recla- 
mation the  following: 

An  expensive  multicolored,  profusely 
illustrated  tx}ok  of  96  large  pages. 

On  page  87.  In  large  green  type.  Is  the 
following  head:  "Attention.  Members  of 
Congress ! " 

Thereafter  follows  on  the  same  page 
an  impassioned  appeal  for  water  for 
Arizona  that  would  have  to  be  taken 
from  California. 

At  the  bottom  of  this  stirring  plea  are 
the  following  facsimile  signatures :  "J.  A. 
Krug.  Secretary  of  the  Interior;  Michael 
W.  Straus.  Commissioner,  United  States 
Reclamation  Bureau." 

Here  we  have  a  Cabinet  officer  and  a 
high  Government  official  openly  lobby- 
ing, shamelessly  propagandizing,  per- 
sonally circularizing  the  Members  of 
Congress. 

I  demand  to  know  this:  Did  Mr.  Krug 
and  Mr.  Straus  volunteer  the  use  of  their 
names  in  this  manner? 

Do  they  know  their  names  have  l>een 
used  In  such  a  way? 

Did  they  forbid  the  use  of  their  names 
In  this  propaganda? 

I  shAll  include  in  the  extension  of  my 
remarks  the  text  of  the  Krug -Straus 
appeal  on  page  S7  of  this  book,  which  U 


titled:  "Presenting  the  Central  Arlxoiai 
Project  to  You." 

Now  I  turn  to  page  8  of  this  same  bo-^k. 

In  the  upper  left-hand  corner  of  pt.ge 
8  Is  a  picture  of  Michael  W.  Straus. 
Next  to  It  In  large  peach-colored  ts-pe 
Is  the  following  head:  "Central  Arizona 
irrigation  is  sound  Investment." 

Thereafter  follows,  occupying  the  en- 
tire page,  what  purports  to  be  a  personal 
statement  of  Mr.  Straus,  In  forceful  If Ji- 
guage  supporting  the  Arizona  projtjct, 
and  unequlvocably  taking  the  side  of 
Arizona  in  a  bitter  Interstate  contro- 
versy. 

It  must  be  Mr.  Straus'  own  statement, 
because  at  the  bottom  Is  the  facsimile- 
signature:  "Michael  W.  Straas,  Com- 
missioner of  United  States  Bureau  of 
Reclamation." 

In  the  extenslcm  of  my  remarts  I 
shall  also  Include  the  text  of  Mr.  Straus' 
statement  of  propaganda  on  page  8.  but 
I  shall  here  quote  a  single  sentence  from 
that  statement: 

Colorado  River  water  must  be  brough:  to 
central  Arlaona. 

Knowing  that  legislation  is  pending 
on  the  division  of  Colorado  River  waters, 
did  Mr.  Straus  make  such  a  statement? 

He  must  have,  oecause  It  bears  his 
photograph  and  his  signature. 

Therefore.  I  want  to  know  If  h<»  is 
guilty  of  using  his  office  in  an  Illegal  man- 
ner to  Influence  legislation. 

Now  I  turn  to  page  1  of  the  same  bock. 

In  the  lower  right  hand  comer  are 
listed  the  names  of  the  book's  editors,  and 
the  names  of  the  officers  of  the  corpora- 
tion that  published  it.  I  shall  Include 
them  in  the  exten.sion  of  these  remarks. 

But  here  I  wish  to  report  that  not  one 
of  the  editors  or  offi^-ers  of  this  corpora- 
tion, nor  the  corporation  itself.  Is  regis- 
tered as  a  lobbyist.  There  Is  a  Fed?ral 
law  which  requires  such  registration,  and 
there  is  a  severe  penalty  for  falling:  to 
obey  that  law. 

It  cannot  be  that  these  editors  and 
officers  do  not  consider  themselves  as 
lobbyists.  A  part  of  their  book  is  ad- 
dressed to  Members  of  Congress.  The 
entire  book  is  designed  to  Influence  legis- 
lation. 

I  demand  that  the  Department  of  Jus- 
time  make  an  Immediate  investigation 
to  determine  why  these  persons  are  not 
registered  as  lobbyists.  I  want  to  know 
if  they  have  violated  a  Federal  law. 

Here  in  this  book  we  have  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  and  Commissioner  of  Rec- 
lamation openly  associating  and  actir  g  in 
concert  with  lobbyists,  assertedly  viclat- 
in?  the  law  by  lending  their  names,  and 
in  the  case  of  Mr.  Straus  his  picture,  to 
Influence  legislation,  and  to  put  pressure 
Illegally  on  the  Members  of  Congrej. 

This  is  the  statement,  under  the  h».»ad- 
Ing  "Attention:  Members  of  Congress" 
that  bears  the  facsimile  signature  of  Iwth 
Mr.  Krug  and  Mr.  Straus: 

Seven  hundred  twenty-flve  thousand 
acres  of  richly  productive  farm  land  In  cen- 
tral Arizona  are  menaced  by  water  shortage 
which  threatens  to  force  40  percent  of  these 
acres  into  IdlensM. 

In  the  memory  of  one  man's  life  thU  land 
In  Maricopa,  Pinal.  Graham,  and  Gre«nlee 
CountlM  hM  been  reclaimed  from  the  desert. 
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At  first  the  venturesome  pioneers  of  the  sev- 
enties and  eighties  employed  picks  and  shov- 
els and  hand  labor  to  construct  the  crude  be- 
ginnings of  water-diversion  systems.  Thq 
toll  snd  sweat,  and  the  courage  and  the  vision 
of  those  who  came  first  convinced  the  Na- 
tion of  the  great  future  for  arid  lands  If  Ir- 
rigation water  could  be  supplied. 

After  careful  Investigation,  the  Federal 
Government  made  funds  available  and  de- 
veloped a  gigantic  program  combining  rec- 
lamation, water  conserratlon,  and  power 
production. 

(In  Italics  )  In  the  central  valleys  of  Arl- 
aona approximately  $50,000,000  ww  Invested, 
and  that  Investment  hM  been  self-liquidat- 
ing. It  hM  created  a  civilization,  popula- 
tion, cities,  towns,  and  a  community  of 
prosperity  and  good  citizenship. 

Irrigated  agriculture  hM  become  Arizona's 
basic  Industry.  In  1946  Arizona's  irrigated 
farms  produced  1160,000.000  In  gross  Income. 
And  the  baby  State,  with  Its  economy  based 
squarely  on  agriculture,  paid  $75,000,000  In 
Federal  taxes. 

The  future  of  Arizona  Is  now  menaced  by 
drought.  There  Is  InsufBclent  rxui-oS  from 
the  natural  watersheds  to  supply  water  for 
above-ground  storage  to  meet  the  demands  of 
the  Irrigated  acres  now  developed.  Ground- 
water pump  withdrawals  have  temporarily 
met  the  gap  between  need  and  supply,  but 
ground  water  Is  being  withdrawn  In  the  vari- 
ous areas  at  a  rate  from  50  to  100  percent  In 
excess  of  the  safe  limits  established  by  engi- 
neering studies  of  the  United  States  Geologi- 
cal Survey. 

The  text  continues  on  for  page  after 
page,  but  the  signatures  of  Mr.  Krug 
and  Mr.  Straus  appear  at  the  bottom 
of  this  quoted  page. 

And  here  Is  the  propaganda,  also  de- 
signed to  influence  legislation  and  Con- 
gress, that  appears  on  page  Sounder  the 
picture  and  over  the  signature  of  Mr. 
Straus : 

CXMTKAI.  AtlZONA  lUtlOATION  IS  SOtTND 
XNVXSTMKNT 

Irrigation  In  Arizona  hM  been  a  sound 
Investment  for  the  Government.  Into  the 
Yuma  project  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation 
put  leM  than  $10,000,000.  Yet  in  1944, 
crcp  returns  totaled  more  than  $7,750,000 — 
almost  100  percent  of  the  Investment  in 
1  year,  while  the  value  of  the  farms  them- 
selves had  risen  from  practically  nothing  to 
more  than  $70,000,000. 

Every  cent  spent  on  Bureau  of  Reclama- 
tion projects  in  Arizona  is  being  returned 
to  the  Government.  Here  is  an  outstanding 
example  of  a  gilt-edge  investment  in  the 
development  of  the  prime  resources  of  the 
State,  and  of  the  Nation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  interrupt  here  to  ask 
what  commission  Mr.  Straus  gets  for 
selling  these  "gilt-edge"  Investments, 
and  if  the  income  is  properly  noted  on 
his  income  tax? 

Mr.  Straus'  statement  continues: 

nUUGATIOIf    CaEATES     OTTW     V^riALTH 

Out  of  areas  of  Arlaona  that  were  waste- 
land and  desert  a  few  score  years  sgo,  there 
came  forth  In  194fl  crops  and  livestock  of 
a  total  value  of  approximately  $150,000.0001 
Theee  were  viul  foods,  fruivS.  garden  truck, 
concentrates  for  livestock  feeding,  forage, 
short-  and  long-staple  cotton. 

ooLoaADo  uvm  wate*  must  n  Baoucirr  to 

CXNTaAL  AEIZONA 

We  have  fully  completed  investigations  to 
determine  a  fcMlble  means  of  dlvertlAg  Colo- 
rado River  water  Into  central  Arizona,  where 
irrigation  wells  are  being  pumped  dry. 

■tTBSAV   or   aSCLAUATXON    TAVOU    DTVXLOPMCIVT 

The  Bureau  of  Reclamation  hM  embarked 
upon  a  program  looking  toward  the  fullest 


pOMlble  development  of  the  land,  water,  and 
other  resources  of  the  West.  We  shall  leav* 
nothing  undone  in  helping  central  Arizona 
to  share  to  the  greatest  extent  poMlble  in 
the  fruits  of  this  work. 

iiiCBAKL   W.    Straus. 

I  would  surmise  that  Mr.  Straus  is 
leaving  nothing  undone  to  give  to  300,- 
000  people  water  that  is  vital  to  the  eco- 
nomic future  of  more  than  5,000.000  peo- 
ple In  southern  California.  That  would 
be  the  result  if  his  lobbying  and  propa- 
gandizing should  be  successful. 

Following  are  the  names  of  persons 
associated  with  Mr.  Krug  and  Mr. 
Straus  in  this  lobbying  activity.  I  have 
found  that  none  of  them  is  registered  as 
a  lobbyist:  Bryan  Akers,  Stephen  C. 
Shadegg.  Al  Olchvary.  Phil  J.  Grum- 
bach,  C.  A.  Saylor.  Mavis  Akers,  Jack 
Klock,  Paul  La  Plante. 

The  organieetion  Is  listed  as  South- 
west Publications,  Inc. 


Oar  Citizens  Want  a  Strong  and  Effectiye 
Foreign  Policy  To  Cope  With  Russian 
Affression 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  J.  KERSTEN 

or  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REFRESENTATR'ES 

Wednesday,  March  24,  1948 

Mr.  KERSTEN  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  today  I  received  a  letter  from 
one  of  my  constituents  which  represents 
the  opinion  of  a  number  of  people  in  my 
district  who  have  been  seriously  thinking 
of  the  problem  of  Russian  aggression.  I 
believe  that  this  letter  demonstrates  that 
some  of  the  soundest  thinking  in  Amer- 
ica is  done  by  our  average  citizens  back 
home.  In  that  fact  lies  the  strength  of 
America. 

Following  Is  the  letter: 

Mr  DxAK  Ma.  Kehstin  :  My  father,  my  hus- 
band, members  of  8  bMdge  clubs,  and  ai  least 
40  other  friends  requested  me  to  express  to 
you,  Senators  Wilxt  and  McCaktht  and 
Representative  Brofht,  our  humble  opinions 
of  world  conditions.  These  conclusions  are 
the  results  of  several  months  of  discussions. 
We  are  all  American-bom  and  represent  a 
small  segment  of  the  little  people  who  form 
the  backbone  of  our  Nation.  Some  of  us 
are  parents  with  draft-eligible  sons. 

We  always  thought  Congress  represented 
our  most  foreslghted  thinkers,  but  now  we 
are  horrified  that  a  few  Congressmen  wish 
to  appease  Rtissla  after  2  years  of  continuous 
failure  by  America  and  by  European  nations 
who  now  are  or  shortly  will  be  drawn  Into 
the  Communist  net.  We  want  peace  and 
freedom  for  ourselves,  for  our  children,  and 
for  the  world. 

We  firmly  believe  that  Russian  leadership 
has  no  respect  for  words  nor  agreements, 
and  retracts  only  in  face  of  military.  Indus- 
trial, scientific,  and  financial  supremacy. 
Therefore,  we  want  the  Marshall  plan,  imme- 
diate compulsory  military  training,  the 
world's  most  powerful  air  force  and  scl>>ntlflc 
laboratories,  war -equipment  stock  pllirjK,  im- 
mediate discontinuation  of  scorched -earth 
policy  in  Germany  (the  present  policy  is 
Commtmist  breeding  grounds),  intensive 
American  propaganda  campaign  in  free  Eu- 
rope. Asia,   and  western  Germany   (silence 


spells  guilt) ,  a  clear  and  firm  foreign  policy; 
tntenslve  campaign  and  conviction  of  Com- 
munists in  America,  patent-law  revisions  to 
protect  our  scientific  and  industrial  inven- 
tions. Investigation  and  curtailment  of  Amer- 
ican industrial  uade  with  Russia,  immediate 
stimulation  of  German  peacetime  industries, 
normal  food  allotments  for  Germany,  and  in- 
creased American  educational  opportuntlee 
for  worthy  exchange  studenU  from  free  Eu- 
rope, Asia,  and  western  Germany. 

In  the  past  Russian  leadership  always  has 
given  to  Communist  minorities  every  kind 
of  strength  to  bring  the  latest  victimized 
nation  under  complete  Soviet  domination. 
Therefore,  we  feel  that  it  U  imperative  that 
America  lend  financial,  industrial,  scientific, 
and  military  strength  to  protect  the  few  free 
European  nations  and  western  Germany 
from  Russian  domination.  We  firmly  be- 
lieve world  peace,  the  fate  of  Europe,  and  the 
future  freedom  of  America  depend  entirely 
on  immediately  checking  and  controlling  the 
Communist  fire  before  It  reaches  our  shores 
and  destroys  even  America. 

We  are  not  filled  with  war  panic  and  hys- 
teria, but  we  firmly  believe,  "Put  your 
shoulder  to  the  wheel  rather  than  your  back 
to  the  wall."  "Where  there  Is  no  vision,  the 
people  perish,"  and  we  would  ratlier  pay 
now  tne  small  cost  for  peace  and  prepared- 
ness. 

Our  fate  is  in  the  hands  of  Congress. 
Twice  in  the  past  American  unpreparedness 
cost  needless  sacrifice  of  American  lives. 
Please,  this  time,  grant  the  privilege  of 
prompt  preparedness  to  the  little  people  of 
America  who  alwaj's  pay  in  one  w^y  or 
another  for  congressional  Inaction  and  lack 
of  foresight.  We  hcpe  and  piay  that  Con- 
gress will  not  delay  for  weeks  and  months 
compulsory  training.  This  Is  not  the  time 
for  needless  debate,  speeches,  nor  party  poli- 
tics. 

Our  eyes  are  on  Congress.  Our  future 
votes  will  be  cast  for  those  men  who  imme- 
diately protect  the  house  of  freedom  before 
the  thief  robs  the  entire  world  and  destroys 
even  America. 

We  wish  to  thank  all  of  you  for  past  fore- 
sighted  legislation  and  to  wish  you  every 
personal  success.  8i>eclal  thanks  to  you,  Mr. 
KEasTEN,  for  your  untiring  efforts  against 
anti-Americans. 
Sincerely, 

Mrs.  Jenxttk  WunxaHALTEa. 

Milwaukee,  Wis. 


Old-Age  Pensions 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GEORGE  H.  FALLON 

or  maktland 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  24.  1948 

Mr.   FALLON.     Mr.   Speaker,   under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
OKD.  I  include  the  following  article  from 
the  Baltimore  Sun  of  March  15.  1948. 
Ou>-Acx  Pension  Rise  Sotjcht 

Washington,  March  15.— Nearly  12,000 
Maiylanders  would  Immediately  benefit  if  130 
Representatives  succeed  in  their  eflnts  to 
increase  old-age  assistance  benefits  to  960  a 
month  in  this  session  of  Coagreis. 

These  Marylanders  are  persons  who  are 
now  reeetvlng  monthly  benefits  under  the 
old-age  asiiistance  program  of  social  security. 

An  undetermined  but  large  number  of 
other  cltiaens  of  the  State  also  would  be 
aided  if  the  Congressmen  succeed  in  lowering 
the  age  of  avallabUlty  for  old-age  pensions 
from  63  to  63  years. 
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It  M  roMghty  MMaMfMtf  tlMt  m  of  July  1. 
1M7.  t  bar*  w««  njOOO  MarylMMton  between 
tb«  ac  w  of  60  and  «S.     ProbaMy  not  all.  btrt 
Urfi  Dumbar  of  theae  would  be  eligible 
tba  propo— d  penalon  system, 
w^uld  be  dilBcult  to  estimate  the  num- 
persons  who  are  already  over  65  and 
now  eligible  but  who  would  become 
under   the  relaxed  requirements  of 
set-up. 
Congrcaamen  are  opposed  to  the  pres- 
-age  aaalatance  system  and  are  urging 
bill  be  pitfaed  which  would  enable  the 
s  old  foUt  to  be  fully  Independent, 
hav*  cbarged  that  present  payments 
are  woefully  Inadequate 
Itiequltable. 


thors 
group 


THItTZSW  UUD  DBIVI 

Landing  the  united  effort  to  get  action  are 
13  menbers  of  the  House  who  are  the  au- 
3f  cld-age  pension  bills.  Among  this 
Ls  Representative  Lamdis  (Republican. 
)  who  has  been  ouispoKenly  critical  of 
nt  set-up. 
The  120  Representatives  have  Joined  In  a 
friend  y  request  for  action  in  this  session  and 
have  ;>iaced  their  suggestions  t>efore  the 
House  Wayi  and  Means  Committee.  Action 
on  th  >lr  proposals  is  expected  as  soon  as 
Coagr  ma  completes  other  urgent  buslncsa 
o  I  the  fioor. 
The  '  propose  that  the  subcommittee  report 
to  th<  floor  of  the  House  an  open  bill  that 
nil  a  xompUsh  th»lr  alms  to  establish  an 
adequ  itc  penalon  system  fcr  aged  retired 
persocs. 

Und  ;t  the  present  system  of  old-age  a^lst- 
ance.  eligible  persons  In  Maryland  receive 
an  average  monthly  payment  of  $31  88.  The 
maxlo'um  payment  In  the  State  U  $40,  and 
there    :s   no  minimum  payment. 

During  the  fiscal  year  1946-47.  11.819  per- 
sons 0  er  the  age  of  65  In  Maryland  received 
oM-«g^  aaatstance  totaling  M.266.000. 

oatrr  socul  axcvitmr  caxo 

Congressmen  succeed  in  their  leg- 
to   provide    pensioners    with    direct 
aid  of  $60  per  month,  these  Maryland 
would   receive  18.640.000,  more 
d^ble  the  present  total, 
would  be  In  addition  to  whatever  sum 
Stite  would  pay. 

payments,  according  to  the  propotted 

would    also    be    made    regardless    of 

the  pensioner  has  a  social  security 
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only  requirements,  according  to  pro- 
outlined  by  the  Congrwnnn.  are 
that  ti«  pmsloner  be  a  retirad  ponon  over 
60.  thf  t  he  has  t>ecn  a  citizen  and  resident 
of  the  United  8Ut«a  for  10  years  and  haa  a 
graaa  ncome  leaa  than  the  minimum  re-i 
quired  to  file  a  Federal  income  tax  return. 


wo    MimMOM    VTAirOAIS 

8om^  of  the  Representatives  have  propoaed 
maximum  groaa  Income  qualltlca- 
)t  at  $790  for  an  Individual 

WMlonera.  the  Congressmen  propoe*. 

not  have  to  prove,  aa  tbty  do  now, 
r  art  vltboui  •ufltolrat  Inoome  ut 
lUbto  rmaW9m  to  provtdt  rvaeon- 

bsislMiM  MOUMtlble   with 


•II 
he  tith. 


^ ■■..,.,   niMMt   tbaC  property 

•nd  tfttlMtis  Who  have  montf  would 
~"  IM  Mm*  ae  th<we  who  do  ttoi  own 


TH«  ftepfveeiilallvee  «1m  rt(|UMt  Ibsl  lh« 
IVdfllaiipwpfHIHl  it  AVftlUMd  IMlfMlf 
lb   ftti    ItoMt.  iMMMIIVt  of   VtMSw  Wo 

nfttmm fMitt  iMliM«MivH  m  piMUio«  lo 

■•Ml  M  PMtoftl  ffboi 

VndO'   \h9  prtwitt   aysum,   Ui«  fedarai 
Oovomiionl  aft^fotKiatae  a  •um  up  to  HI 
Ilk  on  a  duta<M«l«bii)f  plan. 


Old-age  aaalaunce  payments.  Including  the 
BtaU  and  Paderal  suma.  avaea«e  |M  In  the 
Nation  today.  This  U  about  tS  more  than 
the  average  paid  monthly  to  Marylanders. 


Questions  and  Answers  To  Demonstrate 
the  Hannfol  Effect  on  Our  American 
Merchant  Marine  That  Would  Result 
From  the  Transfer  of  200  Additional 
Ships  Under  the  Proposed  European 
Recovery  Prolan 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  A.  WOLVERTON 

or  Nxw  jnsxT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  24,  1948 

Mr.  WOLVERTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  by 
means  of  questions  and  answers.  I  desire 
to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the  House  the 
adverse  and  detrimental  effect  that  will 
result  to  our  American  merchant  marine 
from  the  transfer  of  an  additional  200 
American  ships  to  European  nations,  as 
proposed  by  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs  in  its  bill  setting  up  a  European 
recovery  program. 

Question:  Will  the  charter  of  200  ves- 
sels from  the  laid-up  fleet  to  foreign  na- 
tions affect  the  American  merchant 
marine? 

Answer:  Charter  of  200  vessels  to  for- 
eign nations  from  the  laid-up  fleet  will 
result  in  the  immediate  lay-up  of  at  least 
200  vessels  presently  flying  the  United 
States  flag.     During  the  last  6  months 
of  1947  over  370  vessels  flying  the  United 
States  flag  were  laid  up  In  our  reserve 
fleet.     During  January  1948,  58  vessels 
flying  the  United  States  flag  were  sent 
to  the   laid-up  fleet.    During  the   first 
few  weeks  of  February,  American  ship- 
owners, informed  the  Maritime  Commis- 
sion that  they  are  returning  an  addi- 
tional 58  vessels  for  lay-up.     Hardly  a 
day  passes  when  one  or  two  vessels  are 
not  turned  back  to  the  United  States 
Maritime  Commission.    The   lay-up  of 
American-flag  vessels  is  a  direct  result  of 
the  large-scalo  construction  of   vesaela 
abroad  and  the  numerous  transfers  of 
American    tonnage    to    foreign    flags. 
There  Is  at  present  an  excess  of  large 
tonnage  over  the  demand,  and  the  Amer- 
ican fl<*et  being  the  highest-coat  opera- 
tor suffers  all  of  the  contraction.    It  It 
folly  to  suggest  that  vesseU  transferred 
to  foreign  flags  from  our  lald-up  fleet  do 
not   afTrct   the   active   American   fleet. 
Actually,  If  transfers  are  to  be  made,  U 
would  tM  wiser  to  call  down  the  American 
flag  on  an  active  ship  and  turn  it  ovar  to 
foreign  flag  «lnc«  ih«  ooat  of  romovtiif 
a  vessel  fmm  lay-ttp  for  ehirUr  to  • 
foreign  invrrnment  and  of  relurnlni  an 
AmofloMl'flaa  veaaet  to  tay-up  is  ap> 
pitMMAlcty  135,000.    Th«  «oat  ot   re* 
mnvini  too  VMMlf  frMi  Uiy-UD  for  for* 
I  ISM  .  hart«ff  Mi  Of  rtlttmini  MO  A»#r« 
••«)•  !•  tey'U9  wottM  M  apffwie 
MiMO,000, 

iloni  tiiMf  in  tvaniuat  ioetint 
tn  I  Ha  Amtfimn  merchant  marino  l« 
ooAtomplaUtf,  would  II  m4  be  wisest  to 
IrtMftr  VMMli  to  (onllB  !§».  take  the 


blow  now,  and  urge  American  seamen  to 
secure  Jobs  elsewhere  wliile  Job  oppor- 
tunities exist? 

Answer:  Such  a  position  accepts  with- 
out reservation  the  thesis  that  the  United 
States  will  have  no  tramp  shipping  lleet 
in  the  postwar  era.  American  mari- 
time workers  cannot  accept  this  th?sis. 
Within  recent  months,  the  United  States 
Maritime  Commission  has  established  a 
special  tramp  shipping  committee  which 
is  surveying  the  possibilities  for  the  o;3er- 
ation  of  an  American  tramp  fleet.  The 
transfer  of  200  vessels  now  would  force 
many  American  tramp  operators  to  close 
down  their  businesses  and  would  dissi- 
pate our  skilled  maritime  labor  force. 
Such  action  would  predetermine  the  re- 
sults of  the  tramp  shipping  committee 
for.  even  if  the  committee  should  find 
that  American-flag  tramp  operations 
are  feasible,  the  dissipation  of  our  man- 
agement  and  labor  forces  would  pre.ent 
the  carrying  of  our  tramp-shipping  plan 
Into  operation. 

Question:  Would  not  the  charter  of 
200  vessels  to  foreign  governments  re- 
sult in  a  reduction  of  shipping  freight 
rates  causing  savings  to  the  foreign 
countries  and  to  the  American  tax- 
payers? 

Answer:  Present-day  freight  rates  are 
approximately  25  percent  lower  than  a 
year  ago.  In  relative  terms,  the  freight 
rate  structure  has  declined  even  more 
drastically  since  ship-operating  costs 
have  risen  rapidly.  Bunker  oil  and 
bunker  coal  is  approximately  50  percent 
higher  in  cost  this  year  than  in  1947. 
Stevedoring,  towing,  bagging,  and  oher 
costs  have  risen  rapidly  In  re<;ent 
months.  If  it  were  not  for  the  fact  i  hat 
there  is  such  a  large  excess  of  tonnage 
available  over  the  demand  these  la-ge- 
scale  increases  in  cost  would  have  foiced 
Increases  in  freight  rates.  The  Im- 
portance of  maintaining  the  American 
charter  fleet  on  the  high  seas  for  the 
purpose  of  stabilizing  freight  rates  can- 
not be  over  estimated.  Despite  the  'act 
that  the  French  and  Italian  Oovim- 
ments  can  secure  all  of  the  tramp  ton- 
nage they  need  over  and  above  their  own 
tonnage  from  Panamanian  operators, 
these  governments  have  made  a  prac- 
tice of  dividing  the  busineas  between 
Panamanian  and  American  flag  In  order 
to  keep  the  American  tramp  operators 
In  business.  These  government*  fear 
that  If  they  threw  all  of  their  buslneaii  to 
the  Panamanian  or  to  other  foreign  fls  gs, 
the  American  chartered  fleet  would  be 
virtually  wipttf  otti  overnight,  the  sup- 
ply-demand fttotilon  would  be  reversed, 
and  freight  rates  would  rise  raptcHy. 
Hence,  over  the  long  run.  It  Is  to  the  n- 
terest  of  European  nations  to  maintain 
thft  AmtrlOM  chartered  fleet  In  order  to 
•UtiUlM  rttfi  at  a  reasonable  levrl. 

Qumton;  Will  thi-  rofuMi  of  the 
United  Itatcs  Oovurnmiint  to  transfer 
additional  veaaets  to  foreign  oounirtM  in* 
rraase  the  MH  Of  llM  luropMn  rtMVitry 
program? 

Anawar  Mn,  The  OoftirtM  It  folni  to 
•pproi  •  ipoelfUi  imouni  or  mor  ay 
for  ihf  fturepton  rtoovtry  proa  ram. 
Whothor  lh«  |oo(M  sarurad  under  iho 
program  are  to  ba  <  in  AmarkM 

voMOto  or  III  foraign  vcAatu  will  not  alior 
tllO  MUn  aoornnrlaled  hv  lli««  PfMiwrfaa. 
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Hence,  the  cost  to  the  American  taxpayer 
will  not  be  increased  if  provisions  are 
made  for  the  transportation  of  a  certain 
portion  of  the  ERF  commodities  In  Amer- 
ican vessels.  It  has  been  argued,  how- 
ever, that.  Insofar  as  dollars  must  be  used 
for  the  purchase  of  American  shipping 
services,  they  will  not  be  available  for 
the  purchase  of  other  commodities.  This 
argument  is  truthful,  but  it  does  not  tell 
the  full  story.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
there  will  be  some  savings  in  dollars  if 
the  16  European  nations  were  able  to 
transport  all  of  the  ERP  goods  in  their 
own  bottoms.  However,  the  saving  has 
been  greatly  overestimated.  Despite  the 
fact  that  the  State  Department's  original 
estimates  ran  between  five  hundred  and 
six  hundred  million  dollars,  the  Heiter 
committee.  In  its  report  entitled  "Trans- 
portation as  It  Affects  the  European  Re- 
covery Program."  comes  to  the  same 
conclusion  as  the  National  Federation  of 
American  Shipping,  namely,  that  the 
saving  at  most  will  run  between  t*o  hun- 
dred and  three  hundred  million  dollars. 
As  the  national  federation  has  pointed 
cut.  the  estimated  saving  is  about  2  per- 
cent of  the  amount  of  funds  to  tx;  made 
available  under  the  ERP.  These  savings 
must  be  counterbalanced  by  a  numl)er  of 
other  factors.  Our  Nation  spent  over 
(225,000.000  training  the  maritime  labor 
force  we  now  have.  Dissipation  of  this 
maritime  labor  force  by  the  transfer  of 
additional  vessels  to  foreign  countries 
will  be  a  real  loss  to  our  Nation  which 
must  be  counterbalanced  against  the 
alleged  savings.  Similarly,  seamen  will 
be  thrown  out  of  work  and  their  families 
will  suffer  hardships.  There  will  be  the 
cost  of  unemployment-insurance  benefits 
and  the  loss  of  the  taxes  p>aid  by  seamen 
and  the  business  that  their  earnings  gen- 
erate. Hence,  the  question  really  before 
the  Congress  is  one  of  balancing  a  small 
diversion  on  the  part  of  the  European 
nations  from  certain  commodities  pur- 
chases to  shipping-service  purchases 
against  the  great  loss  to  our  Nation. 
Moreover,  we  may  well  question  why  the 
American  fleet  must  be  driven  off  the 
Mis  while  these  European  nations  pay 
dollar  freight  for  tonnage  flying  the  Pan- 
amanian and  Honduran  flags  which  is 
owned  by  citizens  of  Oreece.  of  Oreat 
Britain,  of  Sweden,  and  possibly  of  other 
European  countries.  If  the  16  European 
nations  are  really  Interested  In  saving 
dollar  freight,  let  them  show  their  good 
iatontlon  by  requiring  their  citlccns  to 
roflater  their  tonnage  under' their  own 
flags. 

QuofUoa:  Since  the  Americans  hate 
niver  boon  »M«  to  aticeoatfully  eniaie  tn 
the  tramp  shfpplnR  buslneaa,  and  ilnoe 
the  bulk  of  the  ERP  bualnaaa  Is  both 
tramp  ahipplni  and  of  a  tomporary  na- 
ture, would  It  not  bf  wiMst  for  thr  ttnltrd 
•tatM  to  eonetntnito  on  building  up  lu 
linrr  nrrvicea,  and  allnwinK  ihi>  Euro- 
pean natloni  io  lake  ovpr  mnt «  nnd  mtm 
of  th«  bulb  trtmn  ihtpptng  iiusineas? 

Anawtr;  Nont  ol  Mm  propoaittH  §1 
further  ahlp  traniftri  lo  fortlffi  Mvp- 
Ivloa  advoeato  the  dtaaltnitlon  fi  tM 
AmertOiA  liner  flett.  llowi>v«r,  whtt 
tlMHW  propononUi  do  not  »••  la  that  IDa 
trMiifor  of  addttlonil  vaaiMli  muai  at 
n»ce«ilty  atrluualy  a(r«0t  tha  proipMflty 


of  our  liner  fleet.  While  American 
tramp  operators  using  chartered  vessels 
from  the  United  States  Maritime  Com- 
mission are  prohibited  by  the  Cocamls- 
sion  from  carrying  tramp  cargoes  in  a 
liner  trade  on  the  theory  that  the  /jner- 
ican  liner  operators  in  those  trades  must 
be  protected,  European  tramp  opeiators 
can  and  do  operate  in  these  trades.  The 
charter  of  200  vessels  to  European  oper- 
ators will  mean  that  these  vess<!ls  or 
vessels  freed  from  other  services  by  these 
chartered  •  3ssels  will  be  thrown  into  the 
liner  routes  to  compete  agains';  the 
American  liner  companies.  Thas,  the 
proposed  charter  of  200  vessels  will  have 
a  permanent  damaging  effect  upwri  that 
segment  of  the  American  merchant  ma- 
rine which  all  persons,  even  the  pro- 
ponents of  the  proposed  charters,  want 
to  maintain. 


Palestine  Reversal  Requires  Explanation 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  FRANCK  R.  HAVENNiER 

or  CALirORNlA 

IN  THE  HOUSF  OF  REPRESENTAXrVES 

Wednesday.  March.  24.  1948 

Mr.  HAVENNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  sev- 
eral days  have  now  elapsed  since  the 
terse  and  mystifying  statement  was 
made  in  the  Councils  of  the  United 
Nations  that  the  United  States  had 
changed  its  mind  about  the  Palestine 
question.  Millions  of  people  in  this 
country  and  elsewhere  in  the  world  were 
shocked  and  bewildered  by  this  sudden 
announcement.  They  were  unwilling, 
and  are  still  unwilling,  to  believe  that  the 
American  Nation,  which  has  assumed 
the  role  of  the  spiritual  leader  of  this 
war-torn  world,  had  abandoned  its 
solemn  pledge  to  aid  in  the  establishment 
of  a  free  Palestine.  They  are  equally 
unwilling  to  believe  that  our  great  Nation 
has  cold-bloodedly  determined  to  aban- 
don the  many  thousands  of  Jews  now  In 
their  homeland  to  an  unthinkable  fate 
at  the  hands  of  their  traditional  fo<!<. 

Bat  thus  far  there  has  been  no  ade- 
quate explanation  of  this  amazlr.K  re- 
versal of  our  previous  policy  on  th<;  Pal- 
estine question,  • 

One  of  the  most  alarming  reactlims  to 
our  right-about-face  on  Palestln*!  haa 
been  a  widespread  fear  that  the  Unltrd 
States  has  decided  to  abandon  all  reli- 
ance on  the  United  Nations  In  Interna- 
tional affairs.  Tlie  AmMi-  ople 
have  expected  our  (Jovernm'  ■  xer- 
elae  strong  leadership  In  upholding 
United  Natlona  dtclslona.  Yet.  In  the 
taae  of  Palestine,  wt  have  purauid  tx- 
nclly  thf  oppoiltp  coursp.  The  t}nlt.ed 
Nations  went  m  record  In  favor  of  ptirU- 
ilon,  and  thf  Vnhpii  Miatoi  hU  a.  prl- 
Mtrr  obUfatioii  to  MO«pl  Hht  doolfion  of 
Mm  ationty  in  favor  of  ite  oiubiuih- 
MMlMailowiahMAto.  Otnltbo.MhM 
boon  roMAtodly  suiiMtod  in  IHo  la«t  few 
doyiii  IhM  w  iiavo  dooldod  inMfiwi  to 

tmUavk  n  cuuisii  of  puwt^r  pollUof 

I  •    "<  .  uUm;1  ptivaiM  oil  UiUtrMM 

I  iiiod  only  In  forili n  oom- 

<  pictlisf 


^The  Members  of  Congress  are  entitled 
to  an  immediate  and  clear-cut  statement 
of  our  future  Palestine  policy  from  the 
Department  of  State  and  our  representa- 
tives in  the  United  Nations.  We  have  a 
right  to  demand  such  an  explanation  at 
once. 


Gty,  State,  and  Naticnal  Taxation 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  C.  BUTLER 

or  NrW  TOKK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  24,  1948 

Mr.  BUTLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  a  report  unanimously 
adopted  by  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of 
Lackawanna,  N.  Y.,  relative  to  tax 
reductions: 

«a£PORT  or  THE  IXCISLATIVE  COMlCimZ  OT  THB 
LACKAWANNA  CHAMEES  Or  CX)UMEXCE  ON  THX 
SUBJECT  or  CITT,  STATE,  AND  NATIONAL 
TAXATION 

The  committee  feels  that  this  chamber 
muat  take  its  position  along  with  other  busi- 
ness organizations  of  the  United  States  In 
their  fight  against  inflationary  practices  and 
wastes. 

Not  one  man  in  our  organization  can  hold 
a  brief  for  the  extravagances  of  our  present 
Federal  expenditures.  A  figure  Is  contem- 
plated which  is  800  percent  greater  than  tha 
costs  of  operating  the  same  government  In. 
the  booming  twenties.  It  would  seem  that 
the  war  spending  practices  have  developed 
habits  among  the  various  departments  upon 
which  peace  presents  no  significance.  Keep 
the  big  pay  roll  and  to  blazes  with  the  costs 
and  the  people  who  pay. 

The  SUte  of  New  Yorlt  is  little,  if  any,' 
better  in  its  treatment  of  our  people.  The 
present  State  government  has  gone  about 
raising  salaries  and  mandating  expenses  of 
local  government  Jurisdiction  apparently 
without  the  slightest  concern  of  where  the 
money  wUl  come  from.  The  present  Gover- 
nor has  doubled  the  State  budget  during  bis 
term  of  ofBce.  We  seem  to  be  drifting 
toward  that  huge  octopus  of  statlsm  which 
destroys  initiative  and  indlvidualUm  and 
lays  the  whole  course  of  economic  and  cul- 
tural procedure  in  the  grip  of  the  political 
machine. 

What  can  «•  do  to  combat  this  trend? 
First  we  mtut  make  ourselves  beard.  Our 
complaints  and  criticisms  must  b«  loud 
•nougb  tor  the  polltlclana  to  hear  over  ttoe 
ortes  aod  cUmorlngs  of  the  tpectal  interett 
troups. 

TbeM  •peoial  lalartet  grMupt  art  flnaneed 
and  backed  bf  a  wrlala  nunib«r  of  votei  well 
known  to  our  eleeted  llepreaenutlvea.  You, 
Mr,  ClttMn,  become  that  part  ot  th«  inaudible 
or  quiet  maiM  of  vntrrs  who  mt>r*\f 
h\\\n  Yinir  interiNits  are  of  course' 
setited  by  your  duly  fleeted  OongitHwimaa  or 
Senator  but  m  an  individual  fvut  ftn%mH§ 
attd  requett*  art  downed  out  Wf  Umm  apialal 
interefti  iloutMi, 

Wliai  MM  w«  do  about  iliiaf  After  all, 
thti  ki  •  dfMotraey  and  th«  prini  «§  mmm 
|Niy  far  our  iNiettift  of  living  in  a  iienotNOf 
ii  OVUfOllf  kiiitWi  In  aiffhel  tigllane*,  We 
•MMl  IM  VlMltMit  ^Ptf  «ff(«My«ty  Uf  nuf 
MivM  iMi  m»  iaiMi  tafMlMl  mmI  in  \uU  f*m. 
w"  lufm  a  tkmktt  m  tmmmm.  Hum  wt 
iMVf  uprimmiiii  M  WMkiAftM  tfti  <• 

AlMAf.    Mtf  WiMl  fdnd  l»  liif  MJPfllWHt" 

UmImii  Id  d«  w  if  vf  id  mi  mTumm 
IMNT  m  tm\  atoout  running  eup  fltftf  m»» 
Mane,  m<)  i«i  tw  mumiaIi  a  Mlldf  t^  *^ 
iJMMiMP  and  tttnmu  U  la  Wi^ — ' " 
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•o  our  representatlTcs  txmj  know  our 

Ttau  u  the  proper  exercise  of  demo- 

procMaee.     We  leave  the  other  metb- 

the  lODg-haired  boys  who  wear  homed 

spectacles. 
t's  adopt  a  nli>»tMr  policy  for   1948. 
I  ommlttee  sugSHts  the  following : 
United  States  Congress  must  reduce 
of  government  drastically, 
big  Federal  debt  should  be  reduced 
annually  so  that  a  bit  of  blue  sky  will  be 
ra  ca  the  horlaon. 

P-omutlon   of  Federal   plans  by   which 

nershlp  of  Oorvrnment  bonds  by  In- 

and  thrift  Institutions  Ls  encour- 

Commercl&l  banks'  surpluses  should 

working  In  the  general  economy  of 
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Fpr  the  present,  only  those  >derat  and 
public  works  should  be  prosecuted 
are  of  an  emergency  nature. 
icreaae  the  efficiency  of  all  productive 
CO  make-work,  no  feather-bedding  or 
devices  for  collecting  pay  for  work  not 
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I  ower  Federal  income  taxes  for  all  busl- 
ind  people. 

Ihe   committee   suggests   that    Federal 
>e   enacted   which   permit   business   to 
adeqioate  part  of  their  earnings  fo^ 
and   expansion. 
don't    believe    In    the   Oovemment 
somebody  to  build  up  a  price.    Such 
Is  for  wartime  only  and  tends  toward 
control  of  business  and  farming. 
feel  that  the  Marshall  plan  in  prln- 
ihould  be  adopted.     As  to  how  much 
should  be  used  and  over  how  long  a 
we  must  leave  to  the  decision  of  the 
as  a  whole  who.  through  commlt- 
ings.  are  In  a  position  to  know  the 
and  social  balance  Involved.     We 
however,  that  the  work  should  be 
rllstered    by    a    newly    created    depart- 
guided  by  the  State  Department  as  to 
accountable    to    the    President    and 
generally  to  the  approval  of  a  joint 
committee  of  both  ■aoMs. 
federal   Oovernment  should   immedl- 
:orrect  the  Inequity   In   collection  of 
tax  caused  through  the  community 
provisions  In  various  State  laws. 
11.  The    FMeral    and    State    Governments 
shoul(    not  practice  double  taxation.     Divi- 
dends  from   companies   who   have   paid   the 
tlMlr  earnings  ataould  not  be  taxed 
WbMi  they   are  wHfK  by  a  stock- 


Ve  believe  that  the  day  for  tax  es< 
Of  MmIbohm  ail4  Mrporatlons 
bv  Mopvotliwi,  rolictott*  UMtitu- 
tlons.  land  limtioaai  bodtat  la  p«««,  Man- 
lUaeUnng.  btiytaf.  and  eettlng  for  prnflt 
to  tlM  bMlibono  of  •m  Jkmtru-nn  way  of  lift 
ItiiniMfalriblMlfeo  Hiniii  of  om  smi 
viMlo  hie  iMW  Un  aiififcw  mi  Mm  §••• 
If  Ml  iMfi  ifiipif  ttwim  m»* 
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•M  MhMOtleiMU   lIMttlHilOM, 

fioA  and  roUffton,  vhiU  tn 
jam,  ifcowK  pay  tho 
la  iiMlwi 

Man   that   we   think   the 
•r  tho  Mllflft  should  be  taxed.    It 
only   that  businesses  owned   by   the 
and    the   college   should    be   treated 
your  business  Is  traated  in  re- 
ts xatlon. 

the  subject  of  the  sales  tax  there 
y  pbaa«  to  be  considered.    First,  we 
of  tbm  oplDlon  that  more  money  was 
for    adueational    costs.     The    Qrst 
Is   that   additional    tax   ahould    be 
'rom  Income  and  corporate  taxes.    On 
we  should  not  kill  the  "goose  that 
t  goldan  egg."    The  Southern  States 
the  textile  mills  away  from  New  Bng- 
lower  taxes  and  we  don't  want  that 
n  in  New  Tork  State.    Also  a  high 


sane 

o 
)n 
mm 


Income  tax  can  chase  labor  and  without  labor, 
industry  cannot  flourish.  The  next  thought 
was  to  get  these  additional  funds  from  the 
people  who  were  being  benefited  most. 
Thousands  of  residents  of  New  York  State 
do  not  pay  Income  taxes.  How  could  these 
contribute  to  the  sddltlonal  cost  for  educat- 
ing their  children  and  how  much  will  It  cost 
them.  These  questions  were  considered  be- 
fore the  State  passed  the  permissive  tax  legis- 
lation. 

Statisticians  have  found  that  the  Individ- 
ual earning  as  low  as  93.500  will  not  pay  more 
than  $5  per  year.  This  Is.  of  course,  because 
of  the  many  exempt  Items.  On  the  other 
hand  would  the  people  of  this  city  like  14 
per  thousand  dollars  of  assessed  valuation 
added  to  their  tax  bill?  Certainly  they  would 
not  and  properly  so.  Real  estate  has  been 
used  OS  a  major  tax  base  so  long  that  resi- 
denu  shy  away  from  home  buying  If  they 
can.  Let's  not  pour  it  on.  Your  committee 
therefore  felt  th;  t  with  two  or  three  addi- 
tional exemptions  we  should  try  this  sales 
tax  a  few   more   years. 

Again  your  committee  urges  your  action  on 
a  tax  policy  for  the  good  of  your  country 
and  for  the  good  of  your  city. 

(This  report  was  unanlaMMly  adopted  as 
part  of  the  Lackawanna  Chainl)*T  01  Com- 
merce program  for  1948.) 


The  Soatii  in  ReTolt 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HENDERSON  LANHAM 

or  CEoaciA 
IN  THE  HOUSK  OF  RXPRB3KNTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  24.  1948 

Mr.  LANHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  most 
Justifiable  wave  of  Indignation  and  pro- 
test has  swept  the  Southern  States  at 
Pre.sident  Truman's  civil-rights  message 
to  Congress.  In  this  message  he  recom- 
mended certain  measures  that  would.  In 
effect,  set  up  an  ogpu  or  gestapo  in  the 
South.  This  Is  to  try  to  enforce  certain 
law5  which  he  says  he  wants  the  Con- 
gress to  enact,  such  as  a  Federal  antlpoll 
tax  bill,  a  Federal  anUlynching  bill,  and 
Federal  employmrnt- practice*  bill.  He 
alao  recommended  leglalatlon  to  do  away 
trith  Mgregatton  of  the  races  throughout 
the  country, 

Of  courae.  O^orgia  has  already  don« 
ftway  with  the  poll  tax.  and  other  •oulh- 
tm  ttatM  ara  raptdlK  doing  thu  tarn* 
No  Federal  lawi  art  MtiiMry  to  aboluh 
UM  poll  UM.  M  II  !•  dying  out  anyhow. 

Tho  mmho  U  truf  ti  tynohtnf .  No  miai 
who  believta  In  law  and  ordor  btllovM 
in  lynching  And.  a*  Congreiaman 
•TfvR  Paci,  of  Georgia,  polntad  out  in 
a  great  speech  he  made  In  thla  body  a 
few  days  ago.  there  was  only  one  lynch* 
Ing  In  the  entire  country  last  year.  Ob- 
viously, no  Federal  anulynch  law  la 
necessary. 

It  Is  agreed  by  the  wise  leaders  of  both 
races  that  an  FEP  law  would  disrupt 
Industry  In  the  South,  and  Its  enforce- 
ment would  require  a  horde  of  snoopers 
to  taforce  it  that  would  be  intolerable 
to  poople  of  t>oth  races. 


POLITICS 

I  am  told  by  those  who  know  that 
President  Truman  personally  does  not 
believe  in  the  enactment  of  such  laws,  or 
in  the  establishment  of  a  gestapo  to 


enforce  them.  But  his  political  advisers 
have  forced  him  to  make  the  proposafs 
to  counteract  the  candidacy  of  Htnry 
Wallace,  and  to  prevent  the  Negro  "ote 
in  the  big  cities  from  going  to  Wallace 
or  to  the  Republican  candidate.  The 
Republican  Party  has  always  stood  for 
these  laws  and  will  incorporate  then  In 
their  platform. 

BOtTTH   WILL   NOT   BS  PUSHTD   AlOUND 

The  people  in  the  South  have  CDme 
Just  about  to  the  end  of  the  row.  lliey 
do  not  propose  to  be  pushed  around  any 
more  by  leaders  of  the  Democratic  P  irty 
from  the  North  and  East,  who  think  hat 
the  South  Is  going  to  vote  Demociatic 
in  spite  of  the  contemptuous  treatment 
accorded  us. 

This  time  the  people  are  In  earnest. 
If  the  proper  leadership  is  forthcon.ing. 
and  if  a  plan  can  be  worked  out  that 
will  force  the  leaders  of  the  party  to 
give  some  heed  to  the  South,  we  can 
make  our  influence  and  power  felt,  and 
stop  such  nonsense. 

wnXlNGHAIC    PBOPOSXS    PLAIt 

My  friend.  Harold  WiUingham.  repre- 
sentative of  Cobb  County  in  the  Oedrgia 
Legislature  and  prominent  Marietta  at- 
torney, has  proposed  a  plan  that  to  me 
makes  sense,  up  to  the  point  where  he 
proposes  to  set  up  a  fourth  party.  7.  am 
for  the  plan,  but  do  not  think  that  we 
should  actually  bolt  the  party.  It  can 
certainly  do  the  South  no  good  in  this 
respect  to  elect  Henry  Wallace  or  a  Re- 
publican President.  It  is  my  considered 
opinion  that  we  ought  to  make  our  rtght 
within  the  party.  I  think  Willingh  tm's 
plan  will  make  It  possible  for  us  to  win 
out  within  the  Democratic  Party. 

Briefly  stated.  Wlllingham's  proposal 
Is  that  all  Southern  States  agree  to  hold 
their  primaries  for  all  State  oCDces.  and 
for  Congressmen  and  Senators,  well  In 
advance  of  the  Democratic  National 
Convention.  All  disputes  within  the 
party  would  then  be  ended,  and  all  could 
devote  themselves  to  the  ta.'ik  of  win- 
ning recognition  for  the  rlghu  of  the 
South  Within  the  Democratic  Party. 
We  would  go  to  the  national  convention 
with  a  united  front. 

Willlniham  proposts  that  wt  go  with 
unln*trucied  drlrgatlons.  but  with  af  rot' 
ment  that  we  propose  southern 
daiM  for  the  Fmsldency  and  Vlc« 
doney 

TMSM  StMA«8S  Of  iOtTNMWiM 

At  th«  eonvtntion,  wt  would  to  In  po- 
■itkm  to  dtm*nd  of  tho  loddtrs  of  tht 
porty.  Ihr—  'h-ngs:  fU'OstablUhment  of 
the    two  rule    In    the    National 

Democratic  Convention  for  the  nomina- 
tion of  a  President:  selection  of  a  south« 
ern  man  for  the  Vice  Presidency  If  Tru- 
man U  named  as  a  candidate  for  the 
Presldoney:  and  an  abandonment  by  the 
party  of  measures  that  are  diametrically 
opposed  to  the  welfare  of  the  South. 
All  these  would  be  the  conditions  upon 
which  our  votes  would  be  cast  for  Mr. 
Truman.  Our  demands  would  be  re- 
enforced  by  a  definite  threat  to  set  up 
a  Southern  Democratic  Party  which 
would  go  to  the  electoral  college  after 
the  general  election,  to  choose  a  Presi- 
dent, with  Instructions  to  withhold  the 
115  votes  which  we  southerners  hold,  and 
thus  throw  the  election  Into  the  House 
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of  Representatives,  where  each  State 
has  one  vote.  A  majority  of  each  State 
delegation  of  electors  would  determine  to 
which  candidate  the  State's  vote  would 
go.  I  believe  this  plan  will  work  without 
any  actual  revolt  from  the  Democratic 
Party. 

STEM    nUMAN    raETKaABLE    TO    KIPUBUCAN 

As  much  as  I  disagree  with  Mr.  Tru- 
man on  his  proposals.  I  am  convinced 
that  the  Republlcan.s  would  be  Just  as 
bad  on  this  Issue.  And  one  has  to  be 
here  for  a  very  short  time  only,  to  un- 
derstand how  opposed  to  the  general 
welfare  of  the  South  and  its  people  Is 
the  Republican  Party.  We  can  expect 
nothing  from  them  or  their  leadership, 
and  that  Is  said  with  no  criticism  of 
those  who  believe  In  Republican  princi- 
ples and  who  follow  the  Republican  Party 
in  the  South.  They  have  a  right  to  their 
belief  In,  and  adherence  to.  the  Repub- 
lican Party  and  its  philosophy.  But.  I 
do  not  believe  in  the  principles  of  the 
Republican  Party,  and  think  their  win- 
ning a  national  election  would  be  a 
calamity  to  the  South. 

After  all,  Mr.  Truman  can  only  recom- 
mend. Whether  or  not  his  proposals  be- 
come law  depends  upon  what  Congress 
does.  You  can  rest  assured  that  every 
southerner  In  Congress  will  oppose  to 
the  end.  such  recommendations  as  the 
President  has  made. 


The  Marshall  Plao 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HUBERT  S.  ELLIS 

or  WEST   VIBCINU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  24.  1948 

Mr.  ELLIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  be- 
lieve the  House  would  be  Interested  In 
the  results  of  a  poll  taken  by  the  Com- 
mittee for  CoTUtltutional  Oovernment. 
Ihc.  QaotUOBiuUrtf  wtre  lont  to  so.ooo 
lawjrort.  M^MO  phjritetAiie  tnd  otherr*. 
Tho  following  is  the  result  of  an  analysis 
Of  Mil  Qi  tho  qurniinnnalfoe  roiumodi 


10  nnrtfiw  on 


(As 


In  ini*  sfist^sla  nf  ffstWm'Wlds 
•f  {Uiiimh\.u>\  Am«rti<sn«) 

Mine  to  OM  HHUMi  •17^000400^000  4-yee« 


mioe  10  one  s«»in«t  NJ004tO,000  In  If 


lo  one  agalnsl  advsnsss  lo  oovera- 
lis;  favor  advaoosa  MUnly  or  solely  to 
private  sptsryrlssrs. 

to  one  In  favor  of  rcqulrlag  foreign 
)U  to  pledg«  Uttir  assets  to  ssours 


Twenty  to  one  wotUd  restrict  um  of  loans 
and  require  governments  to  guarant«e  loans 
to  tbeir  citizens. 

Twenty -one  to  one  against  ■ubeldlzlng 
European  socialism. 

Only  ae  to  M  per«ent  believe  loans  will  re- 
tard SoTlet's  westward  push:  73  percent  would 
confine  loans  to  private  enterprisers. 

Seventy-two  percent  would  require  repay- 
ment  in  American  dollars. 

nve  out  of  eight  would  eonflne  aid  to  re- 
lieving hunger  and  distress. 

Mlns  out  of  ten  would  require  reduction 
of  Federal  spending  equivalent  to  appropria- 
tions for  foreign  aid. 


Cvil-Ri{hts  Profram* 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  BELL  WILLIAMS 

or  ifissifiBippi 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REFRESENTATTTES 

Wednesday.  March  24.  1948 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  tht;  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record,  I  Include  herewith 
a  re-solution  adopted  at  the  county  con- 
vention of  Madison  County,  Miss.,  Demo- 
crats on  March  20,  1948; 

Be  it  resolved  by  the  White  Southern 
Democrats  of  Madison  County,  Miss.,  in  con- 
vention assembled  at  the  courthotLse  in  the 
city  of  Canton.  That: 

Whereas  it  is  the  hope  of  thie  assembly  that 
the  Democratic  Party,  ae  we  have  heretofore 
known  it:  and.  until  recent  years,  as  hereto- 
fore constituted,  may  be  maintained;  and 

Whereas  at  this  time  the  party  to  which 
we  gave  our  unswerving  allegiance  In  the 
darkest  days  of  the  Southland,  is  now  In  the 
ignoble  clutchc  of.  controlled  and  garrotted 
by,  a  band  of  political  wood-colts  and  free- 
booters whose  greed  dripping  and  clammy 
hands  are  endeavoring  to  set  at  naught  the 
traditions  which  are  the  very  warp  and  woof 
of  Southern  Ideals  and  culture,  and  wlilch 
*re  sacred  to  all  through  whose  veins  course 
the  purest  blood  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race; 
and 

Whereas  the  party  of  our  fathers  has  been 
cruelly  betrayed  by  the  aforesaid  political 
Illegitimates  and  usurpers  of  authority  who, 
in  barter  and  exchange  for  the  votes  of  mon- 
grels and  bastard  ideologists  would,  with  one 
swift  stroke,  plunge  the  stiletto  of  hate  into 
the  very  vitals  of  the  Southern  way  of  life; 
and 

Whereas  the  act  of  the  President  of  these 
United  States  in  thus  recommending  to  Con- 
gress the  enactment  of  the  inexcusable  pro- 
gramme of  bitterness  and  hate  will  prove  a 
hindrance  and  impediment  to  a  continua- 
tion of  the  good  feeling  and  muttial  under- 
standing which  has  prevailed  among  the 
pecple  of  both  races  In  our  State  In  recent 
years,  and  as  sn  Incltstlon  to  stisplclon  snd 
III-T-111;  snd 

Whereas  ws  rsseot,  with  sll  the  outraged 
feellnoe  eoflned  within  ut.  the  ntudled 
efforte  of  the  OBfttpent  of  the  White  House  to 
SBiesr  the  hsilawfd  traditions  which  hsvo 
■Mde  tbs  totttk  tHe  etiv|r  of  otlMt  seeikme 

^W  WIB  ^^MV^wll  ■Mm 

WheiMe  wo  doo«  it  mi  vtAi  siipMitefit, 
torn  alio  mm  MOMd  duty,  lo  vojoei  m  m  hM% 
miiiiiildi  aad  immmmMOi  oimi  m  muuwf 

WVimWIf  tt  OM  WlMMiliMi  to  tMi  M»s  mm 

of  a  Ooiifederato  ioldlor,  those  nowise  and 
uttsalled  far  reeenuneMaMmie  ot  FresUfsnt 
Truman  In  his  elvll'rtghts  progrsm  s4' 
drsssad  to  the  Congrsss  el  thsss  United 
»utes,  as  an  atteaspt  to  hmmtnlh  «M  noWe 
Ideals  so  dsar  to  those  who  wors  ths  grey 
and  to  thslr  dsseendsnts;  and  as  a  thrust 
entirely  unworthy  of  any  man  occupying  a 
position  of  such  great  dignity  and  high 
honor;  and 

Whereat  aa  southerners  we  are  pledged 
and  dedicated  to  fight  to  the  bitter  end  any 
and  every  movement  tending  to  acquiesce  In, 
or  to  Sid,  the  contemplated  candidacy  of  the 
man  who  stands  as  both  author,  sponsor,  and 
god-father  to  this  Iniquitoiu  political  broth 
thus  served  to  the  Congress  for  its  consump- 
tion; and 

Whereas  we  desire  to  record  our  deep  feel- 
ing of  resentment  against  this  unwarranted 
Intnision,  and  this  wUftil  invasion,  of  our 
State's  rlghta.  and  to  blaaon  to  all  betrayers 
In  high  places,  or  In  low.  our  fixed  determina- 
tion to  maintain  those  standards,  traditions, 
and  ideals  against  the  onslaughts  of  all  the 


cohorts  of  evU   who  now  so  cruelly 
them. 

It  is  the  sense  of  this  convention  that, 
in  any  event,  we  now  stand  and  shall  con- 
tinue to  stand  unrelentingly,  unflinchingly, 
and  irrevocably  opposed  to  the  nomination 
of  Harry  8.  Truman  for  the  Presidency  of 
these  United  States  of  America;  and 

That  It  Is  the  sense  of  this  assembly  that 
Its  delegates  to  our  State  convention  be,  and 
they  are  hereby,  pledged  to  use  every  hon- 
orable means  therein  to  secure  the  adop- 
tion and  effectuate  the  passage  of  such  reso- 
lutions and  measures  as  shall  tend  to  make 
Impossible  the  nomination  of  the  present  oc- 
cupant of  the  White  House,  and  which  shall 
contribute  to  the  restoration  In  the  quondam 
Democratic  Party  of  the  Ideals  of  Jefferson 
and  Jackson:  and  of  all  those  principles  of 
good  government  so  long  Its  shield,  sword, 
and  buckler,  but  which,  in  recent  years,  have 
been  so  sorely  ravished  by  the  mental  pee- 
wees  and  ofBclal  misfits  In  Its  once  proud 
ranks  in  exchange  for  the  political  gew-gaws 
and  the  suffrage  of  unwwthy  balances  of 
power  in  sections  of  this  cotmtry;  and  that 
It  is  further 

Resolved.  That  we  most  heartily  com- 
mend our  Governor,  the  Honorable  Fielding 
L.  Wright,  and  his  adamantine  courage  dis- 
played In  the  crisis  that  now  confronts  us. 
That  we  are  proud  of  his  leadership.  That  w^ 
shall  hold  high  his  hands  carrying  the  ban- 
ner of  States'  rights  In  this  Important  en- 
gagement. That  we  commend  the  truculent 
spirit  of  his  official  family  and  that  of  the 
State  legislature,  and  who  have  been  so  loyal 
and  steadfast  In  their  Impregnable  determi- 
nation that  the  enemies,  haters,  and  traduc- 
ers  of  this  Southland  shall  not  prevail. 

That  we  would  not  overlook  our  able  and 
dlstlngiilshed  Representatives  In  the  present 
Congress  who,  with  such  eeal,  courage,  and 
abUity  are  bearl.ng  their  burdens  In  the  heat 
of  the  day,  and  whose  swords  have  flashed 
from  their  scabbards  to  shield  and  protect 
the  Southland  and  all  her  cherished  tradi- 
tions;  be  It  further 

Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be 
furnished  to  Senators  Eastland  and  Stknnis; 
to  Hon.  John  Bell  Wu-liams,  of  the  House  of 
Representatives;  to  the  Jackson  DaUy  News, 
the  Clarion  Ledger,  the  Madison  Cotinty 
Herald,  the  Flora  Paper,  and  the  Commercial 
Appeal:  to  Gov.  Fielding  L.  Wright;  io  the 
speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  and 
the  |»«sldent  of  the  Senste  of  the  Ststs  of 
Mississippi. 

Adopted  this  the  aoth  day  of  Ifsrch  l»4f. 
B  M.  Jowae,  OhiHrmMfi 
bttn  0.  Mooooii,  ieerefofy, 


WkUKer  Are  Wo  CokffT 

wwTWfmcm  or  nmiAnicf 
HON.  HENDERSON  UNHAM 


IK  THE  HOUBB  OP  RITOMIMTATIVH 
Wednetday.  March  24,  1948 

Mr.  LANHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  consid- 
ering  all  the  hatred  and  fear  that  now 
obsess  men's  minds  and  hearts,  and  the 
harsh  words  and  unjust  acts  that  set 
nation  against  nation;  and  mindful  of 
the  tremendous  strides  made  by  man  in* 
developing  the  instruments  of  destruc- 
tion. It  would  seem  that  our  civilization 
is  headed  for  complete  destruction.  Is 
there  no  hope  for  us?  Is  there  nothing 
that  can  save  us?  Will  we  continue  to 
drift  toward  the  third  and  final  world 
war — a  war  so  terrible  that  we  hesitate 
to  face  the  appalling  details  of  its  ter- 
rors? 
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Ai  assassin's  buUet 
In  f^r  away  New  Delhi. 
ably 


spirl 


has  Just  taken. 
the  life  of  prob- 
[the  greatest  personality  of  our  time. 
Oanflhl.  the  great  Hindu  leader,  met  and 
the  Imperialism  of  the  West. 
Re  dedicated  his  life  to  bringing  Inde- 
pen(  ence  and  freedom  to  his  people. 
Wtait  were  his  weapons?  Force,  guns. 
ptamis.  machines  of  war?  Par  from  It. 
Ratl^er.  his  weapons  were  those  of  the 
Nonviolence.  Justice,  righteous- 
goodness,  sacrifice.  Just  a  few  days 
fetf<^e  his  death  he  demonstrated  in  a 
remarkable  way  his  hold  upon,  and  power 
the  teeming  millions  of  India.  Civil 
was  growing  daily  in  scope  and  de- 
itru(  Uveness.  By  the  simple  method  of 
fastlpg.  he  wrung  from  the  warring  fac- 
a  promise  of  a  truce  in  the  fighting 
llsorder.  And  remarkable  to  relate, 
tromisc  was  being  kept  until  his  un- 
Uin^y  death. 

:eone  writing  of  his  death  and  of 
his  llie.  said  that  he  was  the  greatest  man 
to  Appear  upon  this  earth  since  Christ, 
no  doubt  he  was.  To  say  as  much 
not  put  him  upon  the  same  plane  as 
Christ,  since  those  of  us  who  accept  the 
Christian  faith  believe  that  Christ  was 
Ood  and  very  man.  Gods  supreme 
revelation  of  Himself  to  man. 
o4ndhl.  the  embodiment  of  the  mjrstl- 
of  the  Orient,  accepted  the  moral 
■thlcal  foundation  upon  which  Christ 
his  teachlnc  And  made  them 
In  this  age  of  materialism  for  the 


over 
war 


tion< 

and 

the 


And 
does 


clsm 
and 
basejd 
worl 


freeqom  of  his  people  and  for  peace. 

DAIS    WX   rOLLOWT 

C^n  spiritual  forces  save  us?  Firmly 
I  be  leve  that  eventually  they  must  save 
us  11  we  are  to  be  saved  from  total  de- 
stru(  tlon.  We  have  fought  two  world 
wars  in  the  name  of  peace  and  de- 
mocticy.  Yet  we  have  neither  in  the 
worl  j  today.  Can  a  third  world  war  save 
us?  On  the  contrary  it  means  total 
aaaJpilatibn. 

aiknlflcant  it  Is  that  the  very  scientists 
who  invented  the  atom  bomb,  the  Jet 
plan^.  and  guided  missiles,  are  now 
scarid  to  death  of  their  own  inventions. 
and  ire  calling  upon  men  to  come  back  to 
rella  ice  upon  spiritual  and  moral  forces 
for  ialvation.  Einstein,  whose  equation 
mad  >  possible  the  atom  bomb,  is  calling. 
MacArthur.  when  the  Japanese  sur- 
rend  ?red,  uttered  the  same  warning,  that 
only  spiritual  forces  can  save  us.  David 
Lawrence.  Walter  Lippmann.  Drew  Pear- 
son, ind  other  men  of  letters  Join  In  the 
call  or  a  return  to  brotherhood.  Justice, 
and  ;  ighteousness  and  the  other  fruits  of 
tlMiplrlt 

It  3  true  that  we  must  remain  armed 
and  1  eady  to  repel  any  attack  made  upon 
us  b  r  those  who  believe  in  the  pagan 
]>hilc  sophy  of  force,  with  its  dependence 
upon  military  might,  power,  and  decep- 
tion. To  do  less  would  encourage  those 
who  depend  upon  force  to  attack  us.  To 
drop  our  guard  would  be  to  Invite  destruc- 
tion jy  the  evil  forces  of  paganism.  Yet 
our  Utlmate  dependence  must  be  upon 
tbe  HJlrltual  forces  of  life.  Somehow  we 
nmst 


I  _ 


be  patient  and  prepared,  while  we 
do  oiir  utmost  to  convince  Russia  and 
otbei  nations  who  have  accepted  the 
docti  Ine  of  force  and  powers  of  the  Ger- 
man philosophers  of  the  last  century. 


that  thtfir  weapons  and  their  philosophy 
will  eventually  destroy  civilization.  Im- 
possible, you  say? 

A  few  days  ago  I  read  this  imaginary 
dialog  between  Ood  and  man,  attrib- 
uted to  Harry  Emerson  Posdick : 

At  times  I  think  I  can  Terlly  a«e  the  hand 
of  Ood  on  man'a  shoulder  urging  blm  on. 
and  saying:  "Tou  ars  going  through  to  In- 
ternational brotherhood  and  peace  and  a 
more   decent   economic  order.     Move!" 

And  man  says.  "I  will  not."  Far  from 
lighting  an  Idealistic  battle  against  the  uni- 
verse, be  holds  back.  He  digs  in  his  heels. 
Re  Is  vexed  at  change. 

"Nevertheless."  says  Ood.  "you  wUl.  Tou 
wUl  face  constantly  more  complicated  in- 
ternational relatlonahl|M  until  you  have  to. 
Every  other  road  you  take  wUl  be  blocked. 
Tou  will  go  forward  on  My  road." 

But  all  man's  selfishness  and  stupidity 
rise  up  against  that  "I  will  have  my  way." 
be  says,  "my  prejudices  and  my  hatreds.  I 
wUl  not  go." 

"Nevertheless."  says  Ood.  "you  will.  Tou 
have  already  come  a  long  way  since  I  started 
you  You  have  said  that  you  would  not 
overpass  tribalism,  or  feudalism,  or  slavery. 
or  Judicial  torture,  but  you  did  I  Every 
time  I  have  found  a  seer  to  see  My  way.  you 
have  said  "No;"  but  you  came.  I  have  car- 
ried you  along  ever  since  time  began,  and 
you  are  going  further  than  you  have 
dreamed." 

mn.ocs  OATS  ahzao 

Today  we  are  facing  more  complex  in- 
ternational relationships  than  man  has 
ever  had  to  face,  and  more  complicated 
domestic  and  human  relationships.  If 
we  survive  we  must  follow  these  seers 
that  God  has  raised  up  to  show  us  the 
way  of  life. 

THX  GOOD  aOAO 

We  must  take  the  good  road  as  It  Is 
called  by  Frank  Buchman.  that  remark- 
able man  who  started  the  mighty  force 
for  good  known  as  moral  rearmament.  A 
musical  play  by  that  name.  The  Good 
Road,  produced  by  Buchman 's  followers, 
has  just  played  for  almost  a  week,  to  ca- 
pacity audiences  here  in  Washington. 
The. play  was  sponsored  by  leading  min- 
isters, by  Congressmen  and  Senators,  who 
realize  that  we  are  facing  the  most  peril- 
ous days  in  the  history  of  humankind. 
It  was  in  the  nature  of  the  old  morality 
plays,  but  modernized  and  made  attrac- 
tive by  lovely  music  written  especially  for 
the  play.  It  was  a  compelling  and  mov- 
ing drama,  pointing  men  to  the  necessity 
for  adopting  as  their  guide  on  the  road 
of  life,  the  spiritual  forces  of  love,  broth- 
erhood, justice,  and  righteousness. 

After  Its  showing  in  the  mining  dis- 
tricts of  England  and  Wales,  the  output 
of  the  miners  was  Increased  tremendous- 
ly, and  spiritual  fires  were  rekindled. 
Probably  nothing  has  been  seen  like  Jt 
since  the  preaching  of  Whitfield  and  Wes- 
ley. 

There  are  hundreds  of  pe<»)le  In  the 
play,  all  of  whom  depend  upon  free  will 
offerings  to  finance  the  production  and 
all  the  expenses  incident  to  the  travel  In- 
volved. 

All  these  things,  Gandhi's  life  and 
death,  the  Buchmanltes.  the  awakening 
of  our  scientists  and  military  men  to  the 
hopeleeaocB  of  depending  upon  war.  and 
the  neeeMlty  for  utilizing  the  moral  and 
spiritual  forces  of  the  world,  the  fact  that 
the  people  of  Washington  and  other  great 
cities  are  flocking  to  the  churches  to  hear 


men  urgent  In  their  preaching  like  John 
Kustin.  of  the  Mount  Vernon  Place 
Methodist  Church,  here — a  Georgian,  by 
the  way — and  Peter  Marshall  at  the 
New  York  Avenue  Presbyterian  Church, 
and  Dr.  Cranford.  of  Calvary  Baptist 
Church — ail  these  things  are  straws  In 
the  wind,  signifying  that  God's  spirit  Is 
blowing  upon  and  moving  the  hearts  of 
men.  This  is  the  command  to  move,  to 
go  on  to  International  brotherhood,  m 
Dr.  Fosdick  said.  Man  must  move  along 
this  good  road,  or  he  is  forever  lost. 


It  Stalin  PromotiBf  the  Marihali  Plan? 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ROBERT  F.  RICH 

or  PCNNSTIVANU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  March  24,  1948 

Mr.  RICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
Include  the  following  statement  by  Hon. 
Samuel  B.  Pettengill,  former  Representa- 
tive from  Indiana: 

n     STAIJN     PaOMOTINQ     THB     MABSHALL     PLAN? 

The  official  line  In  Washington  is  that 
Russia  U  opposed  to  the  Marshall  plan.  But 
la  she?  During  the  war.  our  wise  men  In 
Washington  told  us  that  Russia  was  a  "free- 
dom loving  democracy":  that  Stalin  was  a 
fine  chap  and  noble  fellow  with  a  heart  of 
gold.  They  were  wrong.  Are  they  wrong 
now? 

I  wish  we  had  some  good  horse-traders  who 
were  shrewd  enough  to  imagine  that  Stalin 
might  want  us  to  go  forward  with  the  Mar- 
shall plan,  and  figure  out  the  angles  on  that 
b«kals. 

Why  should  we  believe  anything  Stalin  or 
hU  stooges  say?  Didn't  Stalin  say  at  one 
time;  "Words  must  have  no  relation  to  ac- 
tions— otherwise  what  kind  of  diplomacy  is 
it?  •  •  •  Sincere  diplomacy  Is  no  more 
poasltile  than  dry  water  or  wooden  iron." 

That  Stalin.  Molotov.  and  Vlshlnsky  are 
plain  stupid  Is  a  conclusion  to  be  wary  of. 
Tou-ve  got  to  look  at  these  politicians 
obliquely  to  get  them  In  fociis.  They  are 
past  masters  in  treachery,  faithless  to  the 
pUghted  word,  and  skUled  in  oriental  cun- 
ning. Can  It  be  supposed  that  when  Vlsh- 
lnsky attacked  us  in  New  Tork  that  he  was 
Just  shooting  off  hU  mouth  because  his  ears 
loved  the  noise?  There  are  two  angles 
worth  considering— maybe  more.  One  Is 
that  he  made  these  noises  to  bolster  up  his 
fellow  tyranu  back  home — make  the  prole- 
tariat believe  we  were  gunning  for  them,  and 
they  had  better  close  ranks.  Machlavelll 
and  Sherlock  Holmes  would  surely  keep  this 
thought  in  mind. 

The  other  angle  U  that  Vlshlnsky  knew 
his  speeches  w^d  create  American  senti- 
ment for  tbe  Marshall  plan,  and  made  them 
deliberately  as  a  come-on. 

Then  came  the  establishment  of  the  Corn- 
Inform  in  Belgrade,  and  Molotov's  speech  in 
Moscow  with  the  horrid  news  that  Russia  had 
the  atom  bomb.  That  sounded  phony  to  me. 
If  Russia  had  it,  why  advertise  It?  The  Lon- 
don Times  said.  "The  eflect  of  the  Molotov 
speech  will  be,  like  most  Soviet  actions  late- 
ly, to  help  the  progress  through  Congress 
of  the  European  Recovery  Program."  Art  we 
to  believe  the  Kremlin  brain  Is  so  simple  as 
not  to  know  that? 

If  Russia  wants  to  promote  the  Marshall 
plan,  It's  as  plain  as  the  noee  on  a  wall-faced 
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pike  that  tbe  way  to  do  It  is  to  antagonise 
and  terrlTy  the  naive  Americans. 

As  Oaret  Oarrett  says  in  American  Affairs: 
"Why  should  Moscow,  pretending  otherwise, 
want  the  Marshall  plan?  Here  one  question 
may  help  to  answer  another.  Why  should  It 
not  want  it?  In  the  first  place,  American 
billions  poured  into  Europe  cannot  be  con- 
trolled by  political  dikes;  they  wUl  flow  In 
all  directions.  Russia  and  her  satelUtes  are 
bound  to  be  benefited  somewhat.  These 
American  billions  will  create  new  assets  In 
Europe.  •  •  •  II  they  believe,  as  they  do, 
that  a  debacle  of  the  capitalist  system  In  the 
United  States  would  deliver  the  world  to  so- 
cialism, and  secondly,  that  this  prodigloiu 
aid  to  Europe  wlU  weaken  the  American  eco- 
nomic structure  and  hasten  that  del>acle, 
then,  of  course,  they  would  be  for  the  Mar- 
shall plan." 

Lenin  aald  he  would  make  the  capital- 
istic countries  choke  on  their  bonds  and 
printed  money.  Load  up  any  country  with 
too  much  debt,  too  high  taxes,  and  prlntlng- 
preaa  Inflation  and  you  can  destroy  it.  Is 
Stalin  practicing  what  Lenin  preached? 

This  is  no  time  to  let  our  natural  tendency 
to  be  boobs  get  completely  out  of  hand. 

SASTDXL  B.  PXTTKNCnX. 


The  Edacation  Problem 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  MacKINNON 

or  IflNKXSOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Wednesday.  March  24,  1948 

Mr.  MacKinnon.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  In- 
clude a  letter  from  Marjorie  Rea  to  the 
editor  of  the  Minnetonka  Herald.  Way- 
zata.  Minn.,  which  ai^;>eared  on  March 
18.  1948: 

To  the  EDiToa: 

People  concerned  about  the  Nation-wide 
crisis  in  education  today  generally  agree  that 
the  possibility  of  Federal  control  of  schools 
Is  a  dangerous  solution.  Another  mutual 
field  of  agreement  is  that  oxir  Federal  taxes 
are  much  too  high. 

But  to  editorialize  against  high  Federal 
taxes  may  point  up.  but  certainly  does  not 
solve,  the  educational  problem. 

I  too  deplore  the  need  for  Federal  aid  to 
education.  But  we  have  to  be  realistic. 
Federal  taxes  are  not  likely  to  be  reduced  in 
the  Immediate  future  (and  we  do  have  a  war 
to  pay  for — remember) . 

At  any  rate,  there  is  a  crisis  in  education 
that  must  be  faced  now.  Some  prominent 
educators  have  already  warned  that  if  schools 
continue  to  deteriorate,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment may  take  over  completely. 

Those  most  seriously  concerned  about  the 
problem — educational  groups — do  endorse 
Federal-aid-to-education  bills  providing  (1) 
they  give  control  of  Federal  funds  to  the 
State,  (2)  If  they  protect  the  educational 
welfare  of  minority  racial  groups,  and  (3) 
if  the  use  of  Federal  funds  is  limited  to  such 
schools  as  the  State  makes  eligible  for  State 
support. 

Your  attitude,  Mr.  Editor,  has  a  defeatist 
sound.  "We  believe,"  you  wrote  last  week, 
"State  and  local  agencies  more  capable  of 
diagnosing  their  own  educational  ailments 
and  curing  them."  Any  quick  look  at  schools 
the  country  over  proves  the  fallacy  of  that 
statement.  Our  own  State  legislature,  after 
years  of  ignoring  the  problem,  roused  Itself 
to  act  durmg  the  1947  session  and  passed  tbe 
long-needed  school-reorganization  plan,  and 
the  even  longer  needed  correction  in  State 
aids. 


Mr.  MAcKnnroN,  no  less  than  you,  recog- 
nizes and  deplores  this  general  apathy  toward 
our  educational  responsibilities.  But  he  has 
studied  the  problem  and  attempted  a  solu- 
tion that  deserves  better  than  the  rldic\ile 
you  heaped  on  It  in  your  earlier  editorial. 
Undoubtedly  there  are  valid  arguments 
against  his  suggestion  of  a  Federal  salary  ol 
•2.400  a  year  for  every  teacher  in  the  country. 
Nevertheless,  It  seems  one  Ingenious  method 
of  assuring  Federal  aid  without  Federal  con- 
trol. And  In  many  areas  In  this  country  that 
sum  would  lift  the  type  of  teacher  to  a  far 
higher  standard.  To  argue  as  you  do,  that 
this  salary  would  become  the  top -wage  cell- 
ing, is  to  Ignore  economics.  There  Is,  since 
the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  was  passed,  a 
minimum  wage  in  certain  industries  now — 
birt  nobody  believes  that  minimum  iiecomcs 
the  maximum.  The  law  of  supply  and  de- 
mand rules;  the  topnotch  teachers  could  de- 
mand and  get  a  top-notch  salary.  But  In  de- 
pression years  no  school  board  could  reduce 
Its  teachers  to  below-standard  salaries.  Lat- 
est available  figures  for  teacher  salaries  fol- 
low: National  average,  tl.846:  Minnesota. 
•1,754;  lowest  average  for  white  teachers,  Ar- 
kansas, $924;  average  for  Negro  teachers, 
Mississippi,  $342. 

Teachers  now  are  further  handicapped  be- 
cause. If  they  want  to  move  from  one  State 
to  another,  they  lose  their  retirement  rights. 
Mr.  MacKinnon  has  suggested  that  such  re- 
tirement funds  be  under  Federal  control,  so 
that  teachers,  like  workers  under  social  se- 
curity, would  not  lose  these  benefits  if  health 
or  any  other  consideration  forced  their  re- 
moval to  another  part  of  the  country.  What's 
wrong  with  that  idea? 

It  is  logical  to  believe  that  an  annual  base 
salary  of  •2,400  would  alleviate  the  present 
scarcity  of  teachers,  which  has  resulted  in 
many  with  substandard  certificates  teaching. 
And  freedom  to  avail  themselves  of  higher 
salaries  in  any  part  of  the  country  would 
be  a  further  inducement  for  young  people 
to  look  more  favorably  on  the  teaching  pro- 
fession. 

Such  raids  of  alert  western  school  author- 
ities on  eastern  school  personnel,  as  hap- 
pened during  the  war.  would  have  a  salu- 
tary effect  on  pinch-penny  school  boards. 

I  wholeheartedly  agree  with  you  on  the 
ne?d  of  safeguarding  State  and  local  con- 
trols, but  we  must  take  more  than  a  passive 
Interest  in  supporting  it  at  these  levels.  In 
your  capacity  as  editor,  you  will  have  an  ex- 
cellent opportunity  to  Inform  your  readers 
when  a  sound  plan  for  reorganization  of  the 
Hennepin  County  school  districts  Is  worked 
out  and  ready  for  action  by  members  of  the 
various  districts. 
Sincerely, 

Mabjoriz  Rxa. 


A  Glance  Behind  tiie  Curtain 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CLARE  E.  HOFFMAN 

or  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  24,  1948 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  over- 
long  Communists  in  labor  organizations 
have  used  loyal,  industrious,  and  thrifty 
workers  and  their  imions  as  a  cloak  to 
conceal  their  real  purposes  and  activities. 

Union  members  who  wanted  none  of 
commimism  have,  because  of  the  shrewd- 
ness, the  unscrupulousness,  and  the 
thoroughness  of  party  leaders,  been  in- 
timidated and  their  union  controlled  by 


those  who  apparently  followed  Moscow** 
program. 

One  gentleman,  who  may,  or  may  not, 
have  been  a  member  of  the  Communist 
Party,  found  that  the  practice  of  testify- 
ing falsely  before  a  congressional  com- 
mittee was  not  as  safe  as  It  had  seemed 
to  be.  One  chapter  in  his  story  was  writ- 
ten early  this  month.  The  concluding 
chapter  may  not  be  written  until  there 
Is  a  formal  decision  by  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court.  Whatever  the  decision 
in  that  Court  may  be,  the  decision  of  the 
jury  here  In  Washington  is  at  least  a 
warning  to  those  who  have  heretofore 
Indicated  no  respect  for  the  authority  of 
the  Congress. 

Prom  Allis-Chalmers  News  of  March 
19  comes  an  editorial  that  should  be  of 
Interest  to  all  union,  as  well  as  non- 
union employees.  That  editorial  Is  as 
follows: 

THX   END   or   AN   EKA 

On  March  4,  1948,  a  Federal  district  court 
Jtiry  of  eight  men  and  four  women  handed 
down  a  decision  In  Washington,  D.  C,  which 
brought  to  an  end  a  long  strife-filled  era  for 
Allis-Chalmers  employees. 

This  Jury  found  Harold  Roland  Christoffel, 
former  leader  of  Local  248  of  the  UAW-CIO, 
guilty  of  lying  when  he  said  he  was  not  a 
Communist.  In  effect,  the  Jury  found  that 
he  was  a  Communist,  that  he  endorsed  and 
supported  communism,  and  that  he  asso- 
ciated with  known  Communists. 

Let  us  see  Just  who  those  Jurors  were.  They 
were — housewives,  a  mechanic,  a.  carpenter, 
a  meat  salesman,  a  railway  express  driver,  a 
saleslady.  Seme  were  union  members.  In 
short,  they  were  the  everday  Americans  you 
know  and  meet  daUy  on  the  streets. 

After  listening  to  all  of  the  evidence.  In- 
cluding Harold  Christoffel 's  defense,  they 
found  him  guilty  as  charged. 

The  verdict  had  a  deeper  meaning  for  Allis- 
Chalmers  employees — It  marked  the  end  of 
a  strike-torn  era. 

To  more  fully  realize  the  significance  of 
this  verdict  let  us  review  both  what  hap- 
pened m  this  era  and  what  was  l>ehlnd  these 
happenings. 

In  the  beginning,  about  1935,  a  yotmg  Com- 
munist fresh  from  boot  training  in  Moscow 
and  propaganda  testing  in  China,  came  to 
Milwaukee  to  head  the  Communist  Party 
here.  He  was  Eugene  Dennis,  now  national 
secretary  of  the  Communist  Party. 

He  had  a  twofold  purpose  in  coming  here: 

To  establish  a  Communist-dominated 
union  at  Allis-Chalmers,  a  company  vital  to 
all  of  the  Nation's  basic  manufacturing  and 
food  producing,  and  to  wreck  the  S3clallst 
Party. 

He  used  the  same  tool — Harold  Christoffel — 
to  achieve  both  of  these  ends. 

Now  let  us  see  how  Allis-Chalmers,  its  em- 
ployees, and  local  248  all  were  undermined. 

Soon  Sigmund  Eisenscher,  a  frequent  Com- 
munist candidate  for  public  office,  shewed 
up  as  head  of  local  248's  key  educational  com- 
mittee, and  his  successors  were  of  similar 
stripe.  From  this  position  false  propaganda 
was  spewed  forth,  smearing  anyone  daring  to 
oppose  the  Communist-dominated  leadership 
of  the  tmion.  With  this  backing  Harold 
Christoffel  became  so  firmly  entrenched  In 
union  office  that  repeated  attempts  by  sincere 
trade  unionists,  who  objected  to  the  purposes 
for  which  the  union  was  being  rtin,  were 
unable  to  dislodge  him. 

Under  this  Communist-dominated  leader- 
ship there  were  strikes,  stoppages,  and  slow-* , 
dovims. 

The  1941  strike  was  called  on  a  proved 
fraudulent  strike  vote.  It  has  been  testified 
under  oath  that  this  strike  was  ordered  by 
the  Communist  Party. 

Why  did  the  party  order  this  strUwt 
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B  icauM  of  conslderauoiu  of  International 
poll  ics.  Tb«  RuMUn  OoTemment'i  aim 
to  tlow  down  frawtnf  American  military 
X  and  to  prerent  American  aid  to  our 
Dim  to  tbU  Communlat  ordered 
•trtk*  tlie  Navy  dwtrorer  program  vaa  held 
up  and.  aa  a  direct  result  of  thU  strike, 
tbeie  la  no  way  of  accounting  for  tUe  num- 
ber of  American  Uvea  loat  during  tbe  war. 

After  the  war.  RuaaU  sought  to  retard  the 
with  which  AflMTica  was  swinging  into 
I  r«oov«ry.  and  also  to  prsTent  Amcr. 
leail  food  from  reaching  Europe.  80  in  1M6 
th««  was  another  strike  at  AllU-Chalmcn. 
aga:  n  called  on  a  tmmped-up  ezcuae. 

A  Id  In  alt  of  these  situations.  Communist 
don  Inatlon  wa*  enforced  by  violence.  Km- 
pJc3  ees  were  beset  by  goon  squads,  and  when 
thai  was  not  enough,  employees  were  set 
agal  ist  fellow-emplcyees. 

C  )n8ldered  In  the  light  of  Commimlst 
tsM  blngs  the  long-range  revolutionary  pur- 
post  behind  all  these  happenings  becomes 
qulie  clear. 

C  >n.muntst  LosoTSky  writes.  "The  final 
end  of  the  strike  struggle  In  the  caplUlUt 
sut  >  Is  the  destruction  of  the  sUte  ep- 
pan  tiis." 

l!  other  words,  the  destruction  of  the 
Am«  rlcan  OoTcmment  la  the  ultimata  Com- 
mui  tst  aim. 

Communist  Olgln  says:  "The  workers  are 
on  he  march  against  the  enemy.  He  who 
sayi  there  Is  unity  of  interest  between  em- 
ploj  trs  and  employees  Is  committing  treason 
to  t  le  working  class." 

Ti  state  It  simply:  The  Communists  hope 
to  s  isume  power  by  creating  a  civil  war — by 
sett  ng  American  against  American,  brother 
agal  Dst  brother. 

T  le  aim  of  the  Communist  Party  Is,  and 
alW)  ys  has  been,  to  create  dissension,  to 
create  haired,  to  divide  and  rule  by  the 
Ruailan  method. 

(Ihoss  of  us  who  have  heard  from  rela- 
tlvei  In  Poland,  Italy.  Czechoslovakia.  Pln- 
lanc ,  and  Rxuslan-occupled  Germany  know 
onlj  too  well  how  this  works.) 

TltU.  then.  Is  the  history  and  the  hidden 
purfose  behind  the  era  which  a  Jury  of  12 
Amorlcan  citizens  brought  to  an  end  by  de- 
claring Harold  Chrlstoffel  guilty  as  charged. 

Tdday  we  are  on  the  verge  of  a  new  era. 

Wbat  does  this  mean? 

It  means  that  once  again  we  have  the  op- 
port  unity  of  cementing  our  relationships  at 
All  li -Chalmers  on  a  sound,  workable  basis — 
a  btsls  free  from  "Isms"  or  considerations 
othf  r  than  what  Is  best  for  the  security  and 
prosterlty  of  all  of  us.  It  means  that  we 
can  ITS  together  In  friendliness,  with  respect 
for  t  he  rights  and  dignity  of  each  other. 

Le  t  xia  all.  then,  turn  our  backs  upon  the 
•ra  Just  closed  and  confidently  face  the 
future   together. 


Aid  to  China 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

liON.  GEORGE  G.  SADOWSKI 

or    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  24. 1948 

U:  SADOWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
advised  by  letter  from  Mrs.  Maud  Rus- 
sell, executive  director  of  the  Commit- 
tee 1  or  a  Democratic  Par  Bastern  Policy, 
that  this  organization  was  refused  an 
oppcrtunlty  to  testify  In  opposition  to 
the  jrovtslons  fcr  aid  to  China,  which 
will  )e  considered  this  week  by  Congress 
In  a  nj  unction  with  ERP  or  EC  A. 

I  { m  sure  It  has  been  quite  a  shock  to 
all  o  us  to  learn  that  the  committee  re- 
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ported  out  the  aid  to  China.  Greece,  and 
Turkey,  without  proper  consideration  or 
hearings  being  granted  to  all  interested 
parties.  It  certainly  Is  a  bad  precedent 
to  bring  legislation  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  which  Involves  the  expenditure  of 
billions  of  dollars,  and  to  deny  to  those 
In  opposition  an  opportunity  to  be  heard. 
I  can  understand  the  natural  desire  of 
the  proponents  to  hide  the  shameful 
waste  and  military  expenditures  that 
have  taken  place  under  the  so-called  aid 
for  the  poor  Chinese  and  the  poor  Greeks. 
How  anyone  can  vote  for  a  further  ex- 
penditure to  slaughter  and  kill  off  poor 
Chinese  and  Greek  peasants  is  beyond 
me.  Some  wonder  why  the  Chinese  and 
Greek  guerrilla  forces  are  Increasing. 
The  answer  is  easy.  These  guerrillas  are 
not  Communists.  They  are  opposing  rot- 
ten, fraudulent,  and  corrupt  governments 
In  their  countries,  and  every  time  you  kill 
a  guerrilla  all  his  brothers,  cousins,  neph- 
ews, and  uncles  take  up  arms  to  avenge 
the  d^^ath  of  one  of  their  family.  I  dread 
to  think  how  many  years  it  will  take  for 
ui  to  regain  the  love  and  respect  of  the 
Greek  and  Chinese  people.  We  are  now 
hated,  despised,  and  cursed  more  than 
the  British  ever  were,  and  I  shall  have  no 
part  of  this  militaristic  program,  which  is 
aimed  at  the  subjugation  of  a  people  who 
are  rebuilding  their  economy  and  striving 
to  clean  out  putrid  political  governments. 
When  the  Colonists  had  their  Revolution 
they  bitterly  resented  and  hated  the  hired 
and  paid  German  Hession  legions  that 
came  to  fight  on  the  side  of  the  British 
Tories.  Cannot  we  understand  that  a 
political  purge  in  Greece  and  China  is 
long  overdue?  We  have  no  business 
sticking  our  long  nose  into  their  affairs, 
or  bringing  our  men  and  arms  to  take 
sides  with  the  Tories  in  those  countries. 

The  letter  to  Chairman  Eaton  and  the 
statement  follow: 

CoMMrrrxE  roa  s  OcicocaATTc 

Fab  Easton  Pouct, 
Nev  York.  S.  Y..  March  12,  1948. 
Mr  Chaxlxs  A.  Eaton. 

Chairman.  House  Foreign  Affairs  Com- 
mittee, House  Office  Bulding,  Washing- 
ton. D.  C. 
Mt  Dxab  Mm.  Eaton:  As  suggested  by  you 
in  your  letter  of  March  5,  we  now  enclose  a 
statement  from  the  committee  for  Inclusion 
In  the  Rkccko  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs'  China-aid  proceedings. 

We  also  wish  to  go  on  record  as  protesting 
against  the  exclusion  of  any  witnesses  op- 
posed to  the  Chlna-ald  program,  and  the 
exclusive  hearing  of  people  who  not  only 
favored  the  present  plan  but  advocate  direct 
military  Intervention. 
Sincerely  jrours. 

Maud  Rttsskll. 
Executive   Director. 

8TATXMCNT    ON     PBOPOSCS     AU    TO     CHINA     tUX- 
SXNTID  TO  THZ  HOUSB  KMEXCN  AITAIBS  COM- 

MimM.  wuMcn  la.  i»4s 

TiM  OoBunlttea  for  a  Democratic  Far  East- 
ern Policy,  with  a  memt>ershlp  composed  of 
recognized  Far  Eastern  experts,  writers,  cor- 
respondents, missionaries,  and  citizens  in- 
terested in  promoting  better  relations  with 
tJis  Far  Bast,  having  been  denied  an  oppor- 
tunity to  testify  on  aid  to  China  before  the 
House  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  pre- 
ssnu  the  following  statement  on  lu  position 
for  your  record: 

1,  Ths  program  of  aid  to  China  as  pro- 
posed to  Congress  by  Prssldent  Tnaman  on 
February  18.  1SH8.  doss  not  really  aid  Chin* 


or  ths  Chlnsss  people.  It  aids  only  ths 
Chiang  Kai-shek  dictatorial  regime  and  con- 
stitutes direct  Intervention  in  the  clvU  war 
In  China.  Any  aid  given,  according  to  ths 
prssent  proposal,  would  only  b*  used  to  fur- 
ther dvU  war  and  aggravats  ths  suffering 
of  the  Chinese  psople.  as  was  admitted  by 
Prsaldent  Truman  when  he  said  that  the 
$570,000,000  grant  would  free  Chinese  Oov- 
emment  dollar  balances  for  other  most 
urgent.  1.  e..  military  needs. 

2.  The  proposal  is  a  violation  of  the  pol- 
icy of  our  Oovernment  as  formally  put  for- 
ward by  President  Truman  himself  In  his 
statements  on  China  of  December  15.  1M5. 
and  December  18,  1946.  These  pledged  non- 
interference in  the  Internal  affairs  of  China: 
that  United  States  support  would  not  extend 
to  United  States  military  intervention  to  In- 
fiuence  the  course  of  tiny  Chinese  internal 
strife:  and  that  the  United  States  would 
prepare  to  assist  the  National  Government 
only  as  China  moves  toward  peace  and  unity. 
The  proposed  new  violation  of  the  high- 
minded  policies  as  stated  by  the  head  of  our 
Oovernment  will  cause  a  further  deteriora- 
tion of  our  country's  prestige  In  the  eyes  of 
the  Chinese  people.  They  will  be  confirmed 
in  the  already  too  prevalent  view,  in  China, 
that  we  are  hypocrites,  that  our  mouths 
drip  honey  while  our  hands  dabble  In  the 
blood  cf  Chinese  men.  women,  and  children, 
victims  of  a  civil  war  that  could  not  continue 
without  our  interference. 

3.  The  war  in  China,  contrary  to  the  state- 
ments of  our  generals.  Is  not  one  between 
communism  and  democracy.  It  is  a  conflict 
In  which  the  Chinese  people  seek  to  free 
themselves  from  feudallstlc  oppression. 
Chiang  Kai-shek  has  ruled  China  with  an 
autocratic  hand  for  more  than  20  years,  with 
no  democratic  elections,  no  democratic  con- 
stitution, and  no  clvU  liberties.  This  rule 
has  plimged  the  country  Into  continuous 
chaos,  corruption  and  civil  war.  Our  sup- 
port to  Chiang's  regime  changes  the  United 
States.  In  the  eyes  of  the  Chinese  people, 
from  a  peace-seeking,  democratic  covmtry,  to 
a  defender  and  supporter  of  corruption  and 
dictatorship  obstructing  their  liberation 
from  feudalism. 

4.  According  to  estimates  made  by  this 
committee  from  published  Information,  our 
government  has  given  the  Chiang  Kai-shek 
government,  since  VJ-day.  well  over  $4,030.- 
000.000  In  financial  and  military  aid.  Of  the 
direct  military  aid.  two  figures  have  recently 
been  revealed  by  the  State  Department: 

Sale  of  1.071  aU-planes  and  training  of  Chi- 
nese air  personnel.  $300,000,000. 

Other  military  aid  from  VJ-day  to  July 
1947.  $777,638,292  55. 

These  alone  total  over  $1,000,000,000.  It 
does  not  Include  the  cost  of  training  and  arm- 
ing a  number  of  Chiang's  divisions,  the 
transfer  of  271  ships,  large  quantities  of  sur- 
pltis  war  materials,  etc.,  since  VJ-day. 

Despite  all  this  aid.  Chiang's  military,  po- 
litical, and  economic  situation  Is  more  des- 
perate than  ever.  General  Chennault.  who 
considers  the  President's  proposal  insufficient 
and  urges  more  military  aid  admits  that 
"substantial  portions  of  the  equipment  we 
have  already  furnished  to  China — unks. 
artillery,  machine  guns  and  motors,  equip- 
ment which  needs  a  continuous  supply  of 
ammunition  and  parts  to  remain  service- 
able— have  already  fallen  Into  the  hands  of 
the  Communists."  It  is  the  considered 
opinion  of  this  committee  that  as  long  as  the 
Chinese  government  remains  In  the  hands  of 
Chiang  Kai-shek's  decaying  regime,  Ameri- 
can help.  In  no  matter  what  quantities,  will 
be  wasted  or  go  to  line  the  pockets  of  corrupt 
ofllctals. 

5.  The  sentiment  of  nationalism  Is  par- 
ticularly strong  In  China.  Outside  Inter- 
ference, from  our  country  or  from  ajy  other 
country,  is  bitterly  resented.  This  commit- 
tee realises  thst  further  American  interven- 
tion In  China  can  only  turn  her  entire  popu- 
lation against  us.    The  actions  urged  by  our 
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generals  will  only  result  in  our  reaping  a 
whirlwind  of  wrath,  the  wrath  of  Chinese 
nationallam. 

0.  This  committee  Is  Interested  in  seeing 
prosperous  trade  relations  develop  between 
the  United  States  and  China.  Under  present 
circumstances,  the  idea  of  American  busi- 
nessmen that  a  rlrtxially  Inexhaustible  post- 
war market  exists  among  450,000.000  poten- 
tial Chinese  customers  is  fading  rfipldly.  We 
believe  that  there  will  be  no  tnarkets  In 
China,  for  goods  or  Investment.  untll-HW 
civil  war  ends  and  the  good  will  of  the  Chi- 
nese people  Is  restored.  AmerlfeSh  aid  to 
Chiang  has  already  resulted  in  a  statement 
by  other  parties — the  Communists,  the 
Democratic  League,  and  the  Kuomintang  op- 
position center  at  Hong  Kong — that  they  will 
repudiate  the  Slno-Amerlcan  commercial 
treaty  and  all  loans  to  Chiang  for  civil  war, 
and  claim  damages  for  such  aid  to  him  when- 
ever they  come  to  power.  These  parties  con- 
stitute the  already  substantially  victorious 
coalition  that  will  make  up  China's  future 
government.  A  China  engaged  In  peaceful 
reconstruction,  whatever  her  leadership,  will 
need  Imjwrts  of  machinery,  goods,  and  tech- 
nical skills  from  outside,  many  of  which  the 
United  States  alone  is  capable  of  providing 
in  quantity.  But  United  States  aid  to  Chiang 
has  already  raised  crises  which  must  be  set- 
tled before  such  future  trade  can  begin. 
Making  Chinese  fearful  of  our  interference 
In  their  internal  affairs  will  tend  to  make 
them  seek  other  trading  partners  wherever 
they  can  get  them — unless  we  abandon  the 
present  policy. 

7.  If  our  Government  continues  to  pursue 
Ita  present  course  and  acta  according  to  the 
advice  of  some  of  our  generals,  the  sending 
of  American  combat  troops  to  China  will  In- 
evitably follow.  EJven  such  frivolous  and 
criminal  sacrifice  of  American  lives  wUl.  In 
the  opinion  of  this  committee,  be  ineffective 
in  keeping  Chiang  in  power.  History  shows 
that  no  external  aid  has  ever  preserved  an  un- 
popular, corrupt,  and  'nefBclent  government 
against  a  people  already  in  arms  against  it. 
We  are  already  talcing  the  first  steps  which 
may  lead  to  American  blood,  as  well  as  Ameri- 
can dollars,  being  poured  down  the  Chinese 
drain  for  purposes  alien  to  the  national 
feelings  and  real  needs  of  rank-and-file 
Americans,  whether  workers,  farmers,  or 
businessmen. 

Believing  that  our  Government's  China 
policy  is  both  wasteful  and  harmful,  we  not 
only  oppose  any  further  aid  to  Chiang's  re- 
gime but  urge  that  we  remain  neutral  as  our 
own  explicit  promises  and  morality  require; 
and  subscribe  to  the  principle  that  the  man- 
agement of  internal  affairs  is  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  peoples  of  the  sovereign  nations, 
$8  publicly  stated  by  President  Truman  on 
December  15,  1945. 

i  We  luge  that  no  loans,  no  arms  be  supplied 
JO  China  imtll  the  clvU  war  Is  ended:  that 
United  States  military  personnel  training  and 
Advising  Chiang's  forces  be  withdrawn,  and 
that  we  let  the  Chinese  people  settle  their 
own  affairs,  and  act  to  restore  once  more  the 
traditional  friendship  between  them  and  our- 
Eelves. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

*  OF 

HON.  HOMER  R.  JONES 

or  WAfiHlNCTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  24,  1948 

Mr.  JONES  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks In  the  Record.  I  should  like  to  In- 
sert a  statement  made  by  me  before  the 


Interior   Subcommittee   on   Appropria- 
tions for  Bonneville  on  March  19,  1943: 

8TATSMXNT    OT    HOMXI    R.    JONES,    Mg^Tiff    OT 

Congress.  Pmsr  DisraicT,  State  or  Wash- 
ington, TO  THE  iNTXaiOa  SX7BCOMMrmEB  ON 

Appsopkiations  ro>  Bonneviluc.  Makch  IB, 

'1^948 

Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  com- 
mittee, I  wish  to  thank  you  for  the  oppor- 
^tu^ty  you  have  extended  to  me.  I  appear 
'"again  this  year  in  support  of  the  construc- 
tion and  operating  estimates  of  the  Boime- 
vllle  Power  Administration.  Further  expan- 
sion of  the  facilities  under  this  Administra- 
tion as  provided  for  in  the  budget  estimates 
before  this  committee  are  vital  to  the  eco- 
nomic welfare  of  the  First  District  of  the 
State  ol  Washington,  particularly  the  City 
of  Seattle,  for  the  Bonneville  Power  Admin- 
istration has  become  the  major  wholesaler 
of  power  In  the  Pacific  Northwest  and  the 
only  hope  for  that  district  to  secure  sufficient 
electric  energy  to  meet  our  Increasing  indus- 
trial and  domestic  needs.  I  have  examined 
the  Bonneville  estimates  now  before  you  and 
I  have  compared  these  estimates  with  the 
so-called  Tacoma  agreement.  I  believe  that 
the  program  submitted  is  a  sound  and  busi- 
nesslike listing  which  will  produce  benefits 
to  the  area  as  well  as  sizable  revenues  for 
the  Treasury. 

Last  December  the  supplemental  estimate 
of  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  was  before  this 
committee  and  you  wisely  added  three  more 
generating  units  at  the  Grand  Coulee  E>am, 
even  though  the  budget  submissions  did  not 
make  this  provision.  It  is  the  generation  of 
power  which  provides  the  investment  repay- 
ment to  the  Federal  Government,  especially 
those  parts  of  the  reclamation  investment  in 
the  Grand  Coulee  project  which  cannot  be 
returned  by  the  sale  of  water  for  irrigation. 

The  Bremerton  Navy  Yard  is  a  part  ol  the 
Seattle  district,  although  located  across 
Puget  Sound.  The  navy  yard  receives  part 
of  its  power  from  the  transmission  facilities 
of  the  Bonneville  Administration.  The  width 
of  the  sound  precludes  a  direct  overhead 
crossing;  consequently,  to  reach  the  navy 
yard,  overhead-transmission  facilities  must 
be  routed  up  the  Olympic  Peninsula.  There- 
fore, as  part  of  the  supply  to  the  first  dis- 
trict, the  facilities  extending  from  Covington 
to  Olympla.  to  Shelton  and  thence  to  Bremer- 
ton, must  be  handled  as  if  they  were  a  direct 
line  from  the  Covington  terminus  to  Bremer- 
ton. Accordingly  in  thiis  submission  I  am 
calling  attention  to  the  Ck>vlngton -Olympla - 
Bremerton  facilities  as  an  Item  of  superior 
priority.  A  part  of  this  facility  was  con- 
structed immediately  after  Pearl  Harbor  in 
order  to  handle  the  repairs  needed  following 
the  treacherous  attack  of  the  Japanese.  Last 
years'  Interior  bill  contained  items  to  supple- 
ment the  supply  into  Bremerton,  and  the 
items  included  lu  the  present  estimate  are  a 
continuation  of  your  past  authorizations. 
From  the  record  I  understand  that  the  previ- 
ous grants  by  this  committee  were  made  on 
the  understanding  that  the  approved  items 
were  really  a  part  of  a  continuing  program. 
The  line  sectioii  between  the  existing  Coving- 
ton station  and  Olympla  would  be  at  230.000 
volts;  at  the  latter  point  a  transformation 
step-down  will  be  made  which  will  reduce  the 
electrical  pressure  to  115,000  volts  for  trans- 
mission up  to  the  Olympic  Peninsula,  with  a 
branch  to  Bremerton. 

TACOUA  ACUZMENT 

All  the  power -distributing  agencies  in  the 
States  Of  Oregon  and  Washington,  public 
and  private,  are  in  complete  agreement  as  to 
the  urgency  of  the  work  included  in  the  1949 
Bonneville  estimate.  This  work  should  lae 
completed  as  soon  as  possible  in  order  to  meet 
future  developed  loads  and  to  relieve  over- 
loads on  existing  lines  and  substations.  The 
Puget  Sound  Power  tt  Light  Co.  Is  facing  an 
extremely  serious  operating  condition,  and. 
In  my  opinion,  needs  additional  Interconnea* 


tlons  over  snd  above  what  is  included  in  ths 
submitted  budget.  Due  to  overloads,  the 
Puget  Sound  Navy  Yard  at  Bremerton  is  fac- 
ing a  low  voltage  condition  which  can  only 
be  corrected  by  the  Installations  Included  in 
the  1949  submission. 

LOADS 

At  present  there  are  two  230.000-volt  trans- 
mission lines  extending  from  Grand  Couies 
Dam  into  the  Puget  Sound  area  which  ter- 
minate In  the  Covington  subsUtion.  located 
Immediately  south  of  the  city  limits  ol  Seat- 
tie.  Ehiring  the  peak  season  of  last  December 
these  transmission  lines  handled  262,000  kUo- 
watts  into  the  Covington  substation.  Out  of 
this  252,000  kUowatta  delivered,  215.000  kilo- 
watts served  to  augment  the  capacity  of  all 
existing  public  and  private  distributors  in 
the  area,  and  37,000  kilowatts  were  trans- 
mitted out  of  Covington  for  use  south  of 
Puget  Sound.  By  1950  the  supplemental 
supply  needed  In  the  Puget  Sound  area  wUl 
reach  435,000  kilowatts:  by  1953.  599.000  kilo- 
watts; and  by  1956,  835,000  kilowatts.  This 
supplemental  supply  is  over  and  above  what 
will  l>e  constructed  by  the  distribution  agen- 
cies in  the  area.  By  1950  the  city  of  Seattle 
will  have  completed  60,000  kilowatts  Installa- 
tion at  the  Gorge  plant;  by  1952,  180.000  kilo- 
watts at  the  new  Ross  Dam;  and  by  1956 
another  Ross  Dam  Installation  of  180.000  kUo- 
watts.  This  represents  the  largest  non-Fed- 
eral construction  project  in  the  entire  North- 
west. b\it,  nevertheless,  with  this  420,000- 
kilowatt  addition  the  area  will  still  be  833.000 
kUowatts  deficient  In  meeting  the  required 
load.  Therefore,  it  is  obvious  that  facilities 
must  be  provided  to  move  the  additional 
Grand  Coulee  generation  Into  the  load  cen- 
ter of  the  area  of  use.  This  can  only  be 
accomplished  by  scheduling  all  the  facilitiea 
as  a  part  of  a  composite  set-up.  I  am  men- 
tioning this  feature  in  order  that  the  items 
applying  to  the  Puget  Sound  area  will  have 
assembly  consideration. 

PUGET    SOUND    CO.    TTElfS 

As  part  of  the  facilities  serving  the  city 
of  Seattle,  the  Puget  Sound  Co.  has  a  sub- 
station located  at  a  point  known  as  Beverly 
Park.  This  local  distributing  point  is  lo- 
cated north  of  Seattle  in  close  proximity  to  ^ 
the  Snohomish  facilities  included  in  this 
estimate.  Unfortunately  the  submitted  esti- 
mate does  not  include  Items  necessary  to 
make  a  physical  connection  betwen  the 
Bonneville  Snohomish  substation  and  the 
Beverly  Park  station  of  the  Puget  Sound 
Co.  Two  115,000-volt  transmission  lines  are 
needed  to  connect  Snohomish  with  Beverly 
Park.  These  two  lines  are  known  as  Beverly 
Park  lines  No.  1  and  No.  2.  The  Beverly 
Park  line  No.  1  would  represent  a  cash  item 
of  $170,000,  and  the  No.  2  line  »54.000.  divided 
between  $33,000  cash  and  $21,000  contract 
authorization.  I  understand  that  the 
Bonneville  Power  Administration  has  filed 
with  the  Budget  Btu-eau  an  appeal  for  an 
amendment  Including  these  two  Items  and 
I  wish  to  lirge  yoiir  full  consideration  when 
and  if  these  items  reach  you. 

In  like  stattis  is  another  interconnection 
Item  affecting  the  service  of  the  Puget  Sound 
Co.,  and  that  Is  known  as  the  Covington 
substation  terminal  facility.  The  amount 
of  this  item  now  before  the  Budget  Bturcau 
is  $45,000,  of  which  $6,000  is  cash  and  the 
balance  contract  authorization.  The  Cov- 
ington substation  facility  is  needed  to  pro- 
vide a  connecting  point  with  one  of  the  lines 
which  the  Puget  Sound  Co.  will  build  to 
agument  services  Into  south  Seattle. 

As  a  part  of  my  presentation  I  am  sub- 
mitting two  exhibits,  designated  re8i}ectlvely 
exhibit  A  and  exhibit  B.  Exhibit  A  covers 
the  faculties  located  in  whole  or  part  within 
the  Seattle  district,  while  exhibit  B  covers 
those  facilities  needed  to  move  the  Grand 
Coulee  generation  from  the  Coulee  Dam  site 
to  the  borders  of  my  distrct.  Exhibit  B 
represents  items  which  are  located  outside 
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district  but  which  are  needed  to  enable 
racUtUes  within  the  district  to  (unction 
Kxhlbits  A  and  B  are  electrically 
together,    and    neither   one    would    b« 
workable   without    the   other.     I   urge   that, 
consideration  of  the  BonneTllle  estl- 
.  the  Items  I  have  listed  In  ezhlbiu 
B  b«  considered  together. 
Mwmlll  operators  in  northwest  Waahlng- 
M  well  as  paper  mill  operators  and  other 
•product  manufacturers  are  alt  urging 
(Completion  of  the  facilities  I  have  listed 
•phlblU  A  and  B.   These  private  operators 
foond  It  necessary  to  defer  the  Installa- 
of  larssr  plant  units  until  the  supple- 
supply  of  continuous  power  can  b« 
guafanteed.     The     lumber,     plywood,     and 
plastic  byproducts  of  these  opera- 
play  an  Important  part  in  our  national 
of  houaing  construction.     Lack  of 
for  such  oparattons  consequently  low- 
he  national  production  of  requuite  basic 
and  slows  down  the  housing  pro* 
the  sSsct  of  which  Is  well  known  to 
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Item  3,  10.000  kllovolt- amperes  of  capaci- 
tors to  correct  voltage.  Completion  date, 
October  1919. 

Item  3.  metering  equipment  to  measurs 
customers'  power  flow. 

Item  4,  miscellaneous  scattered  additions 
to  Puget  Sound  area  facilities  for  protec- 
tion purposes. 
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Items  listed  below  are  located  outside  dis- 
trict No.  1  but  are  needed  to  bring  power 
Into  the  district.  These  are  a  part  of  the 
grid  connections  supplying  the  Seattle  area. 
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world  have  been  shaken  In  their  faith  that 
the  time  will  come  when  Poland  will  again 
be  free.  That  Is  a  belief  In  which  right- 
thinking  people  everywhere  must  concur.  It 
Is  a  belief  that  must  be  shared  by  thoughtful 
Btudenta  of  history.  For  as  Demosthenes  so 
truly  said,  "It  Is  not  possible  to  found  a 
lasting  power  on  Injustice,  perjury,  and 
treachery." 

Losing  their  Independence.  Poles  did  not 
wait  Idly  for  another  nation  to  hand  It  back 
to  them.  They  threw  themselves  and  all 
they  had  Into  the  struggle  to  regain  their 
rights  as  long  as  the  armed  conflict  lasted. 
When  that  ended,  they  flrnUy  stated  their 
stand  and  continued  the  fight  by  Informing 
the  world  of  the  true  situation,  while  await- 
ing the  turn  of  evenu  giving  Poland  Its 
opportunity. 

Why  Is  It  that  I  believe  the  Poles  are 
Justified  In  demanding  the  restoration  of  a 
free  and  independent  Poland  with  a  western 
orientation?  Why  do  I  firmly  believe  that 
Poland  will  again  achieve  Independence  and 
that  today's  serfdom  Is  only  an  unhappy 
Interlude?  I  iMtse  my  justification  of  those 
beliefs  on  ctgMoopecU  of  Polish  life  and  hla< 
tory  that  eonoMtttte  Poiuh  rights  to  na« 
tloMU  eoveroicntjr.  I  list  those  righu  as 
follo««:  fOOcmpllMal,  ethnle,  btatort''jil  rul. 
Mml.  pifiUool,  bofoU,  moral,  and  f  •!. 
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Wfdneidau.  March  24.  194t 

ICr.  8ADLAK.  Mr.  Speaker,  itnder 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rtc- 
oao,  I  should  like  to  Include  the  text  of 
one  of  a  series  of  most  Interesting  broad- 
casts made  over  Station  WSPR.  Spring- 
field, Mass..  by  Ann  Su  Cardwell: 

In  an  addrtm  before  the  United  States  Sen- 
ate January  S2.  1017.  the  then  President  of 
the  United  SUtee,  Woodrow  Wilson,  declared 
that  a  Poland  "united,  independent,  and 
autonomous."  must  be  reetored.  Por  almost 
ai  years  following  World  War  I.  Poland  en- 
joyed a  status  of  independence.  It  does  not 
enjoy  that  statxis  today.  Instead,  and  with 
an  American  President  consenting  to  the  ag- 
greealon.  Poland  baa  andargons  another  par- 
tlUonlng  and  oeeupntloii.  this  time  Soviet, 
and  had  a  Soviet-controlled  puppet  regime 
forced  upon  her. 

Betrayed  and  abandoned  though  they  have 
been,  neither  the  Polea  at  home  nor  the  mul- 
titudes of  Polish  refugeea  scattered  over  the 


"Mm^mHitm 

poftltloM.    Omi* 

ivsrs  tvers  ihs  vorM's 

'  iig  populsttnn    m«ve* 

menu,  msrkst  piseee.  and  settlements,  this 

Is  sn  Item  tu  be  tsksn  into  acouuiit 

Pisce  names  bear  witness  to  early  Polish 
poaeesalon  of  the  Pollah  land.  The  western 
area  U  popporod  vttli  flavlo  names  as  f«r  as 
■amburg  But  Poles  sre  not  Isying  cisim 
to  territory  on  that  extreme  wsstem  fringe 
of  Slavdom. 

Oeography,  then,  proves  one  thing  very 
elesrly.  Polsnd  U  not  a  stats  on  wheels," 
to  be  shifted  whenever  and  wherever  It 
suiu  the  plsns  of  the  sggresstvc  and  preda- 
tory neighbors.  Polsnd  U  a  definite  place 
on  the  earth's  surface. 

Leaving  the  geographical  aspect,  let  tis 
ttim  to  the  Polish  right  from  the  ethnic. 
cr  national,  standpoint.  On  ethnic  grounds 
the  Poles  can  make  good  not  only  on  claims 
to  the  lands  within  the  boundsrles  fixed  by 
treaties  following  World  War  I.  but  to  cer- 
Uln  territories  beyond  those  boundaries. 

During  the  yesrs  between  the  two  World 
Wars,  when  the  Germans  were  demanding 
the  return  of  the  so-called  Polish  Corridor, 
many  Americans,  misled  by  German  or  other 
unfriendly  propaganda,  refused  to  believe 
that  this  corrktor  and  the  Oerm.in  provinces 
to  the  south  of  It  were  the  cradle  of  the 
Pollah  people,  though  this  was  a  fact  weU 
cstabllahed  by  hlatorlana  and  archaeologUU. 
Here  la  a  bit  of  proof  supplied  by  archae- 
ology.   The   repoit   of   a   teacher   who  had 
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noticed  a  peculiar  hewn  beam  sticking  up 
out  of  the  waters  In  Lake  Biekupin.  some 
46  miles  from  Ponean,  led  to  the  discovery 
of  one  of  the  moet  perfectly  preserved  pre- 
historic towns  in  all  Europe.  A  hundred  or 
so  dwellings  within  a  strongly  fortified  en- 
closure had  been  uncovered  when  the  work 
was  Interrupted  by  the  1939  German  In- 
vasion. Floors  of  the  dwellings  and  the  log- 
paved  streets  were  just  ss  they  had  lieen 
VlMtt  the  Inhabitants,  forced  by  the  lake's 
rMag  waters,  abandoned  their  homes,  leav- 
ing behind  all  sorts  of  household  utensils, 
tools,  toys,  snd  decorative  article.  It  was 
my  good  forttme  to  spend  an  afternoon  In 
mid-August  1939  In  company  of  the  archae- 
olo^st  In  charge  of  the  excavations  and  hear 
him  tt'Il  the  story  of  this  ancient  community 
and  explain  the  significance  of  the  finds, 
which  hsve  made  It  possible  for  archaeolo- 
glsu  to  fix  the  date  and  determine  the 
racial  character  of  the  settlement.  Thla 
earlier  settlement — for  after  the  first  flooding 
had  subsided  centuries  later  the  place  was 
again  inhaWtort  Is  fixed  at  rotighly  700  B.  C. 
Aad  oa  oarti  ooraslnn  the  settlers  were  Slavs. 
■very  artlole  found  teas  Slavic  in  form  and 
fashion,  and  one  archltoetural  feature  of 
these  ancient  dwellings  oeetirs  In  many 
Poluh  peasant  ooitooes  today. 

In  the  area  weet  of  the  Vistula  River  and 
north  i/f  Silosla,  g7  prebietorle  sites  simitar 
to  thst  of  Blokupln  had  been  discovered  by 
th«  autumn  of  IMt,  Wh«r»  rsf  svstions  had 
bsen  bigiw.  tiw  findincs  u(  Biskupln  wert 
tlinnd.  providing  tttdlfputaWo  otldonoo 
of  wrtgoino  and  pusooHloa  of  thla  aroa  ftnt 
by  anoootors  of  tbo  Potos  and  thou  by  tho 
poles,  sinoe  prebloiorlo  daya, 

In  the  tontb  oositiry  A,  D.  sentral  and 
eastern  furnpo  were  Inhabited  by  a  largo 
number  of  Slavlo  tribes.  Ons  of  these,  tho 
MMK.  had  ooaood  by  this  time  to  be  merely 
a  tribe  and  bad  boeome  the  nucleus  of  the  na< 
I  I'iri  P'jisnd-  Isnd  of  the  fields  In  fsrl  sll  the 
trtb«>a  inhsbiting  what  Ister  became  Ptdand 
were  related,  (undsmentelly  m§  |MOpld<  tiM 
OomuHM  never  left  off  thoir  pimmn  lotvaMi 
MM  Mgl)  Mil  ••  tonaeimM  wero  tiM  Falas  IHal 
MM  Mat  Wmm  MtMM  MM  fMMfm  ft'miiPf 
§1  m»  f^lf^^ffSSaJS  **"  WBMitted,  tvlUt 
MifMlitMWl  Mm  ilf«  Pf  MM^tdMlj 

fiitsnd  111  )«if 

1)1  *!••  duififts  not  imrt\}i  Piilleh,  that  Is 
I  ii'»ritt«sst,  and  f"iiitis«»i,  urgs 

»•  It  been  sihnlsalty  PmIuii  r>»r  hun* 

drsds  of  years.  Ths  Poles  stieeeeded,  where 
the  native  |>opulat|(itts  had  fallsd,  In  repeW 
ling  recurrent  devasuting  Invasions  from  tiM 
oast,  and  In  providing  toouillf  Mwougto 
Poluh  settlemenu  In  tbOM  opMnly  In- 
habited areas,  and  thus  the  Polish  sthnlc 
right  wiu  Mtaiillshsd  on  a  footing  at  Isast 
Ofnal  with  the  rights  of  the  kindred  Slavlo 
peoples  nstlve  to  the  regions.  Htjwevsr,  the 
jtuUce  and  propriety  of  Including  the  east- 
ernmoat  rim  of  Pollah  territory  in  ths  Polish 
state  are  based  even  more  on  other  grounds 
which  win  be  discussed  at  a  later  time. 

Since  Poland  lies  at  the  croaaroads  of  Eu- 
rope, the  blood  of  many  Kivopean  peoples 
flows  In  Polish  veins.  Manlfeetly  that  has 
hod  Its  effect  upon  customs,  culture,  and 
mentality.  But  the  Pollah  cultural  core  has 
aaslmllated  all  theac  foreign  elements,  and 
the  Polish  life  and  tradition  have  remained 
throughout  history  fundamentally  Polish, 
reserving  a  solidarity  and  a  unity  that  fidse 
boundaries  have  never  been  able  to  destroy. 
Tbe  Polish  Nation  is  in  a  very  special  way 
an  ethnic  unity  and  as  siKh  It  has  ethnic 
rigbu. 

In  this  brief  talk  I  have  tried  to  make  two 
points  for  Poland's  right  to  Independence — 
tbo  gMgraphlcal  and  the  ethnic  right. 
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Mr.  PLOESER.  Mr.  Speaker,  part  of 
this  year's  program  of  the  House  Small 
Business  Committee  has  been  the  study 
of  capital  needs  for  small  business. 

A  Subcommittee  of  the  House  Small 
Business  Committee.  consLsting  of  Repre- 
sentative R.  Walter  Rishlmaji.  chair- 
mnn.  Representative  Fbamklin  H.  Ligh- 
ten waltir,  of  Pennsylvania,  and  Repre- 
sentative Eugene  J.  Keogh,  of  New  York, 
are  conducting  the  study. 

Their  first  hearing  was  in  Boston,  Maao. 
The  Wall  Street  Journal  wrote  a  very 
good  accmint  of  the  hearing.  I  am  ex- 
Undlng  it.  so  that  every  Member  of  the 
Bou«g  msy  hsvt  thg  phvllgft  of  retd- 
inf  ii. 
If  Nmm  MoaiiCsrtfAL  To  Pu(a«c8  gaoiwm— 

AdHO  idOflMMPo  Tax  Bcirhm^'4mv  Iho* 

UIM10  IffT  ar  LACK  or  Loiw«llB«f  Oato* 

n—<Ko  PisM  pMMi  Poacw  •*&•   immn' 

OovwTsv  Hsaanidi  Wmm 

{ tif  Uotor  lniHti) 

■ooTOfi,>4knaU*btMlnaas  man  have  their 
own  Moao  about  bow  to  ontloa  Bioro  oaptui 
for  tboiv  owaMllttg  oporaildM< 

Thoy  sayi  Imo  the  tai  btiNtott  on  UUlo 
Arnai  tUmlnato  double  taaatloB  of  dIvMtndt 
(nrst,  a  tax  un  the  bttslnMS,  tlMn  on  tbo 
sU;«khoider  who  gate  a  dividend)!  provide 
mors  liberal  itpimlaMoa  alUmaiMOi  on  pidiit 
and  e^lpMMit. 

TtMM  ilN'Oi  oyggottlom  tWiag  mh  »mtm§ 

iho  sevefsl  ffgMMMIitfai  b«  MOfO  MMM  i 
didieti  smull'bHiHNlii  MMl  «M  gmiiWiJ  %9 
•«ll  UiKir  I"  "fgff  gMMifNglftHfllM 

f*<i,i.:\  nu<.i.  winnnKtidt.    TMa  wnMf, 

.(•HI  siiSfMiy  (ff  oiM' 
i.u  ,i,.,^  .«-.,..«•,  bold  Mm  0)«i  til  a 
'  hoarlbgi  m  Mmim  ibls  wssk  An* 
•  ;..  <  «iM  he  roiivsned  al  Mtonta  mshi  wseg, 
Mi'i  Mii,iir  [r  lUHim  10  In  aUo-^iii  u*  (^>fl* 
aii«t«d  lit  vsri4/us  parts  of  tho  Mtintry,  m 
(ar  west  as  Ueiiver, 

NO  oovmwMaMT  roNtw  aoooiiT 

One  thing  stood  out:  Th«  btnlBMoman 
want  no  financial  support  from  tho  Oovem- 
meat;  they  simply  want  more  fsvorable  tax 
conditions. 

The  need  for  more  funds  was  clearly  evi- 
dent from  the  tales  told  by  New  Englanders  at 
the  meeting  here.    Por  example: 

A  flab-packUig  enterprise  baa  booated  Ita 
Bales  100  times  In  Ita  fl-year  history,  but 
hasn't  been  able  to  aave  needed  working  capi- 
tal becauae  of  high  taxes. 

A  maker  of  heaters  is  about  to  sell  his  busi- 
ness because  he  can't  obtain  long-term  capl- 
Ul. 

A  chlnaware  maker  wanta  lo  build  his  own 
pottery,  but  he  can't  raise  the  money  to  do  so. 

A  manufacturer  of  plaatlc  contact  lenaes 
had  to  turn  to  nonbank  sources  for  needed 
capltsl. 

Heading  the  subcommittee  mtJtlng  the 
toxir  Is  OOP  Representative  R.  Walter 
RncHLMAN.  of  New  York,  accompanied  by  two 
committee  colleagues  and  representatives  of 
the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation,  De- 
partment of  Commerce,  and  Internal  Revenue 
Bureau. 


Representative  RmiLitAN  has  reoognlxed 
the  financing  problems  confronting  small 
business.  Short-term  credit  is  avaUable  to 
nearly  every  healthy  business  at  rates  rang- 
ing from  6  to  6  percent,  he  declared  at  the 
opening  of  the  Boston  session,  but  long-term 
credit  Is  unavaUable  from  banks  because  of 
regulations  which  require  that  the  bulk  ol 
bank  assets  be  kept  In  liquid  condition. 

A  BOJL  roa  $25,000  TAX  cxxDrr 

Some  of  those  at  the  Boston  hearing 
favored  a  bill  recently  Introduced  by  Repre- 
sentative W.  C.  Ploesex,  chairman  of  the 
House  Small  Business  Committee,  which 
would  exempt  from  corporate  Uxatlon  the 
first  $25,000  of  earned  Income,  provided  the 
money  be  reinvested  In  the  btislneas.  In 
fact,  chief  effect  of  the  smaU-buslness  hear- 
ings Is  expected  to  be  support  for  some  kind 
of  corporate  tax  reduction. 

It  may  be.  stated  Representative  Rizhlmam, 
that  the  crux  of  the  problem  lies  In  a  faulty 
tax  structure  wherein  a  large  percentage  oC- 
■nall  companies'  earnings  arc  drained  off  to 
moet  taxee.  He  saw  a  pooalble  rrpettthTn  of 
a  trend  of  the  1930's  when  ooaponlefi  chenged 
over  to  partnership  and  single  propnotor- 
■hips  to  sidestep  double  issstum  as  oorpo 
rations 

A  ddwti-east  Yankee,  Vlee  President  PsttI 
iaeobt,  of  fforth  Atlantic;  Faoklng  Co.,  of 
Sar  Nsrbor,  daooflbed  his  trmibtee, 

Nr;rth  Atlamid  fadilng  was  tnrvMd  In  If4g 
with  nn  invootod  iapltal  of  gS.loo  for  «mi* 
hiMK  Maine  irabi.  Tho  builness  has  sinao 
growa  to  inoludo  eannod  musseU  and  a  oom« 
plato  oatwod  »oafood  moal.  Tbo  oompaay 
was  unaMo  to  bonow  fundi  noodoi  to  §mmm 
Ineomlng  orderi  and  iUTMi  Id  IlM  ItoW, 
Aigland  Industrial  DovolopMoal  Oorp,  for 
assistanoo.  Tbo  lattor  Mpo  iMall  bVolneMi 
ooneerns  to  obtain  noodoi  dapltal  tfum  In- 
dividuals who  are  Interested  In  Investing  In 
Situations  whore  tbey  feel  their  partiaular 
oapoflaiMf  wtll  ppovo  valuaMe, 

The  nrm's  invMteg  oMMal  hai  t»tfnnt\ 
•0  limes  and  mI*>«  fgg  MMl  In  Ifeg  •  yean 


of  Ms  Ml*<*lK'«i       Hut  f1f(  divli 

MM,   «Hh*ruft]   etif nihil   M 

MOili  ngyg  bagn  id  filgn  ii  ggQ  a  mmmVi   gd 

ilid  •MRiHMiyliMlitin  wiiMi  UtJWiHd  up 

^e^vWMm   wW^wWW    i^PWWwi^^   aep    Hl^^W    WHWi 


•anil  0f«dit  t«  gatitaf  m  MUH,  tlitod  Mr. 
Jaioil,  that  rMantty  a  Iwilon  bank,  with 
whMi  Mm  iomptny  hm  Had  Mtlefaetory 
olWid  td 


relations,  wMiig  id  iliiount  an  invuieo 
with  a  bill  of  lodlnf  on  Iho  United  btatet 
Army. 

The  oompaay  will  need  a  line  of  eredit, 
Mr.  Jaflobo  explained,  because  In  the  period 
May  I  to  loptomber  30,  $100,000  worth  of 
merchandise  will  be  turned  out;  all  will  be 
oold  before  being  produced, 

Holyoke  Heater  Corp.,  manufacturer  of  gao 
heaters,  oould  hsve  obtained  credit  from 
one  source,  but  It  would  have  had  to  pay 
2S-percent  Interest,  Government  men  waN 
told  by  Minot  Kdwards,  who  owns  the  oom- 
pany.  The  problem  of  working  capital  has 
been  serious  becatise  the  concern  was  in  re- 
ceivership when  acquired  at  the  end  of  the 
war.  Because  of  the  difficulty  of  obtaining 
long-term  capital,  Mr.  Edwards  Is  about  to 
sell  the  company,  which  has  been  in  busi- 
ness for  60  years. 

RFC  officials  at  the  Boston  hearing  were 
Impreseed  by  Mr.  Edwarda'  dealre  to  continue 
as  a  small  buslnesaman  and  Invited  blm  to 
place  his  problem  before  the  Government 
agency  before  concluding  the  sale. 

Sheffield  China  Co.,  of  Cambridge,  Maes., 
a  distributor  of  chlnaware,  would  like  to 
construct  Its  own  pottery,  but  It  can't  raise 
the  necessary  $75,000  to  $100,000,  Preaident 
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8.  R.  Taylor  told  the  cotnmlttae.  The  com- 
pany opermtae  at  a  small  profit,  but  liquid 
are  largely  represented  by  Inventory 
and  (ian't  be  UMd  to  buy  machlnTy. 
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bxialneas  doea  not  seek  charity  In 
th*  Ibrm  of  subsidies  nor  does  It  maintain 
lobbl  w.  and  unless  it  la  given  an  opportunity 
to  gr>w  by  Its  own  efforts.  It  won't  sxirviTe. 
•tat*  I  A.  O.  Bach,  president  of  the  New 
MogXt  nd  Metallurgical  Corp.  He  favored  the 
•2S.0I  O  earnings  exemption  as  a  tax  credit 
(or  [  loney  plowed  back  into  the  business, 
also  I  oore  liberal  depreciation  allowances  and 
ellmt  lation  of  double  taxations. 

La<  k  of  venture  capital  nearly  stlflMl  the 
grow  h  of  Mullen  Lak>oratories  of  Boston. 
Vhie  i  began  in  1938  to  produce  an  all-plastic 
It)  fCt  lens.  If  the  nrm  had  failed,  a  lens 
whlc  1  now  has  large  acceptance  might  have 
lost,  according  to  Mrs.  K.  P.  Mullen,  a 
comi  any  ofBcial. 

La  «  in  1»4«.  Mrs.  Mullen  stated,  the  corn- 
turned  unsuccessfully  to  banks  for  ven- 
capttai  to  develop  a  new  type  of  lens, 
money  was  finally  provided  by  another 
llM  new  lens  Is  now  in  production 
been  enthiuiastlcally  received.  Mrs. 
declared. 
TIU  New  England  Industrial  Developmsnt 
Corp .  is  a  private  company  which  seeks  to 
help  manufacturers  solve  problems  relating 
to  n  rw  producu.  markcu.  and  finance.  Ac- 
cord ng  to  William  L.  Stoddard.  lU  president. 
It  b  »  baen  sucesasful  in  the  past  year  in 
getti  Qg  people  with  capital  to  buy  stock  in 
smaf  companies.  But  they  only  do  so,  be 
out,  on  condition  thst  they  parttd- 
tn  the  business  In  an  ofltolal  capacity 
tween  50  percent  and  79  percent  of  the 
of  equity  capital  deficiency  In  amall  In- 
eould  be  met  and  cured  if  5-  to  10- 
loans  were  available.  Mr  Stoddard  said. 
Ft  rther  bearlnRs  by  the  House  subcom- 
mitt  >e  are  scheduled  for  neit  Monday  in 
AtUikU.  Tuesday  in  Jacksonville:  and  In 
arUl  b«  held  In  New  York. 
Chicago.  Milwaukee.  Kansss 
City  Omaha.  Minneapolis.  Denver,  and 
DaUi«. 
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Mt.  MERROW.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leav  f  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Ric- 
o«D,  I  include  therein  an  article  from  the 
New  York  Times  of  Tuesday.  March  23. 
writ  en  by  Hanson  W.  Baldwin,  regard- 
ing  Russian  air  power: 

Wrrii  L.\Rcx  Suppobt-Ttpx  Am  Foaci.  Russia 
Now  Is  BmLoiMc  BoMua  Uirrrs 
(By  Hanson  W  Baldwin) 
Tbje  Soviet  Air  Force  Is  probably  operating 
14.400    planes,    sbcut    8.200    of    them 
combat    types,    according    to   best   available 
tii^tes.    There  are  probably  at  least  10.000 
planes — most  of  them,  however,  obso- 
In  reserve  and  storage, 
exact  strength  and  capabilities  of  the 
Russian  air  power  are  among  the  enigmas 
of  the  graatar  enigma  which  la  Russia:  but 
enou  gh  reliable  estimates  have  filtered  from 
behliul  the  iron  curtain  to  fix  the  strength 
with  n  a  fairly  wide  range. 

Tti  ere  la  no  doubt  that  Russian  air  power 
la  n^imeiically  atrong  and  that  major  and 
Incrc  aatDf  ifforts  have  been  made  since  the 
war  io  iMptOve  it  quantitatively  and  quali- 


tatively. There  is  also  som»— although  as 
yet  Inconclusive — evidence  that  the  wartime 
Russian  concept  of  air  power  that  envisaged 
the  plane  purely  as  an  auxiliary  for  close 
support  of  the  ground  army  is  undergoing 
modification  and  that  attempts  are  t>etng 
made  to  build  up  a  long-range  strategic 
bomber  force. 

In  any  case,  there  Is  no  doubt  that  Russia 
Is  building  heavy  bombers.  The  newest  ones 
are  almost  a  copy  of  cur  Boeing  B-aS's. 
several  of  which  came  into  Russian  hands 
durlni<  the  war 

More  than  50  B-39-type  aircraft  have  Xtetn 
seen  at  one  time  In  Russia,  and  others  at 
different  ai-fielda  seen  almost  simultaneously 
indicate  that  Russia  had.  late  last  year,  at 
least  175  of  these  planes.  It  U  possible,  al- 
though Improbable,  that  Russia  has  manu- 
factiu-ed  as  many  as  1  000:  300  to  400  would 
seem  to  be  closer  to  the  sctual  number. 

DISIGir    VAXtXO    SLIGHTLT 

Some  slight  changas  appear  to  have  been 
made  by  Russian  dsslgners  in  the  original 
Amertcsn  version.  The  contour  of  the  Rus- 
sian "20"  narrows  down  toward  the  tall,  and 
It  sasms  likely  that  the  Russtsn  version  is 
somewhat  lighter  than  our  own  and  may 
have  slightly  greater  range. 

Just  how  the  lUisslans  expect  to  use  these 
planes  is  not  yet  clear.  The  Soviet  air  force 
is  organised  in  six  air  armies,  one  to  support 
each  of  the  six  ground  armies.  One  report, 
unverified,  has  indicated  that  the  sixth  air 
army,  formerly  in  the  Par  East.  Is  t>eing  re- 
organised  to  become  a  long-range  stratsfl* 
striking  force,  something  that  the  Russlaaa 
have  not  hitherto  possessed. 

In  addition  to  their  new  long-range  bomb- 
ers, the  Russians  have  developed  a  number 
of  new  Jet  aircraft,  i^^lawt  Us  or  seven  dif- 
ferent types  have  b—tk  amn  la  Btiasls.  all  of 
them  fighters  or  Ught  boml>era 

Msny  Oerman  aarooairtlc  experts  are  work- 
ing for  Russia,  and  the  Russiaiu  captured 
In  Oermany  at  least  one  model  like  our 
XS-1.  an  experimental  plane  that  recently 
fiew  at  supersonic  speeds.  The  Russisns  also 
have  flown  types  similar  to  the  Oerman  Jet 
lia-aea,  and  another  type  with  swept- baek 
wtngs  Their  jet  experimentation  and  d«> 
velopment  may  be.  with  the  help  of  the  aer« 
man  experts,  almost  equal  to  our  own:  their 
production  is  believed  to  tM  greater. 

The  bulk  of  the  Soviet  air  force,  however, 
is  still  composed  of  close-support  typee — 
fighters,  fighter-bombers,  light  snd  medium 
tximbers — many  of  them  of  obsolescent  de- 
sign. The  Russian  version  of  close  support 
•mphaslzes  the  word  "cloee":  the  Russians 
do  not  hsve — or,  at  any  rau,  did  not  hsve — 
a  concept  of  "isolation  of  the  battlefield" 
such  as  our  Air  Force  Implen-.ented  with 
such  success  in  Normandy.  Russian  air  at- 
tack was  usually  limited  to  t*\t  battlefield 
and  15  to  20  miles  t>ehlnd  it. 

The  Jiusalans  have  a  great  number  of  day 
fighters,  but  they  are  particularly  weak  in 
night  fighters,  anti-aircraft  control,  fighter 
control,  air  warning  systemr.  and  radar. 

However,  they  have  been  making  great  at- 
tempts, with  the  Germsn  help,  since  the  war 
to  overtake  the  Anglo-American  lead  In  elec- 
tronics, and  it  is  significant  that  one  of  the 
main  targets  of  the  Canadian  spy  ring  was 
radar. 

One  other  indication  of  what  may  be  a 
major  trend  in  the  Soviet  Air  Force  Is  the 
considerable  increase  in  the  war  and  post- 
war years  of  Russian  transport  craft.  The 
Russians  are  supposed  to  have  a  large  number 
of  trained  alrtxjrne  troops — perhaps  100.000 — 
and  included  In  their  14.400  operating  air- 
craft may  be  some  2.000  transports,  most  of 
them  of  the  short-range  C-47  tjrpe. 

The  Russians  have  some  planes  of  the 
C-54.  B-29  and  other  types,  with  range 
enoxigh — theoretically,  at  least — to  raid 
the  nartbwsstarn  araa  of  the  United  States 
from  bases  In  ITamphatta  and  return. 


If  they  were  ailllng  to  undertake  on«-way 
suicide  raids — which  is  unlikely  because  of 
the  limited  number  of  long-range  bombers 
available — Soviet  B'29's  would  t>e  able  to 
reach  many  parts  of  the  United  SUtes 

Russian  aircraft  production  Is  an  unknown 
figure,  but  the  Soviet  maximum  output  dur- 
ing tbs  war  was  40.000  to  50.000  planes.  This 
figure  Is  mtsleadlngly  large,  since  it  cinnot 
be  compared  in  airframe  weight  with  the 
United  States  wartime  production.  Practi- 
cally none  of  the  Russian  wartime  production 
reprsasnted  four-engine  planes:  most  of  it 
rsprassnted  single-engine  crsft. 

Today  a  "Kuestlmste  '  of  ths  Soviet  out- 
put Is  0,000  to  12.000  plsnes  a  year,  of  <vblch 
pertuips  500  are  four-engined  bombei-type 
aircraft  and  1.000  to  2.0C0  are  JeU. 

There  are  probably  400.000  to  500,00('  men 
in  the  Soviet  Air  Force  A  sixable  number 
are  long  term  regulars:  the  rest  are  conscript- 
ed for  3  years. 

In  general,  the  Soviet  air  arm  is  noteworthy, 
like  the  Soviet  army,  chiefiy  for  iU  numeri- 
cal strength,  particularly  in  day  fighters,  but 
there  has  been  considerable  qualitative  and 
technological  improvement,  still  contlnvUng, 
In  the  postwar  years. 


Don't  GItc  Up  the  Sbipi 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HENRY  J.  LATHAM 

or   KIW   TO«K 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT  ATI  VBB 
Wednesday .  March  24,  1948 

Mr.  LATHAM  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Ric- 
ORO.  I  request  the  following  artlcli!,  ap- 
pearing In  the  New  York  Times  today. 
t>e  liuerted  in  the  Ricoro. 

It  Is  wholly  Inexplicable  to  me  why 
the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee 
should  Insert  In  the  ERP  bill  the  provi- 
sion for  foreign  charter  of  our  ships, 
when  the  Senate,  after  due  dellber  itlon. 
struck  this  provision  from  the  bill,  and 
when,  by  unanimous  vote,  the  House 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  Com- 
mittee, which  knows  most  about  this 
subject,  a  few  weeks  ago  report'?d  In 
strong  language  against  It.  The  Marl- 
time  Commission  has  now  spoken  cut  in 
unmistakable  terms,  as  indicated  by  the 
following  article: 

CoMMissio?r  Fights  TaANsnca  or  Ships — 
MAxrnstx  Gsouf  Warns  Pum  To  Shift 
Vesssls  to  Alicks  Would  Scuttlx  I  Nrrzo 
States  Mxichant  Maxinx 

The  Maritime  Commission  has  talcen  a 
strong  position  against  the  proposed  trans- 
fer of  American  ships  to  foreign  natlor.s  un- 
der the  European  recovery  program,  warn- 
ing that  carrying  out  of  the  plan  would 
scuttle  the  American  merchant  marine. 

A  9.000-word  statement  en  the  subji-ct.  In 
the  form  of  a  letter  to  Representative  John 
Davis  Lcock.  of  Connecticut,  was  made  pub- 
lic in  New  York  last  night  at  the  Commis- 
sion's district  headquarters  at  45  Brot^dway. 
The  statement  declared  that  "today  it  Is 
the  American  merchant  marine,  not  the 
shipping  of  the  16  nations,  which  needs  help 
and  protection  if  It  is  to  survive." 

Mr.  Loocz  had  asked  for  a  report  on  the 
Commission's  position. 

OPEXA-nON    SUN    AS    VITAL 

"Instead  of  any  further  vessel  transfers 
abroad,  whether  permanent  or  temporary.  It 
is  therefore  vital  that  ths  American  mer- 
chant marine  be  assured  at  least  of  contlnua- 
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tlon  of  its  present  participation  in 
trans-Atlantic  aid  shipments,  when  the 
European  recovery  plan  twgins  to  operate." 
the  Commission  replied. 

"The  United  Ststes  Maritime  Commission, 
duty  bound  to  warn  against  a  plan  under 
which,  in  the  effort  to  help  16  nations,  a 
vital  arm  of  our  national  defense  and  an 
essential  Indiistry  would  be  sacrificed, 
strongly  opposes  the  ship  transfer  provisions 
of  the  16-natlon  plsn." 

The  letter  pointed  out  that  1,504  large 
American  ships  have  been  turned  over  to 
foreign  nations  since  the  end  of  the  war  in 
Europe  and  declared  that  the  wartime  losses 
of  the  participating  nations — those  to  re- 
ceive ships  under  the  plan — have  been 
replenished,  with  the  exception  of  special 
type  vessels  of  which  there  is  no  surplus 
in  the  American  fleet. 

lUUEOUTX,   LONG-RANGE  DAMAGE 

The  Commission  declared  that  its  opposi- 
tion to  further  transfers  was  based  on  "the 
unanimous  conviction  "  of  the  five  Commis- 
sioners that  Immediate  and  long-range 
damage  would  accrue  to  the  merchant 
marine. 

"We  find  that  the  growth  of  the  fleets  of 
the  16  nations  has  been  estimated  very  con- 
servatively while  the  shipping  requirements 
have  been  estimated  very  liberally,"  the 
statement  continued.  "We  flnd,  too,  that 
the  16  nations  do  not  make  the  best  use  of 
the  ships  they  have,  and  do  not  need  the 
ships  they  ask  for.  Moreover,  we  flnd  that 
any  dollar  savings  on  transportation,  while 
permitting  larger  purchases  of  American 
goods,  will  save  the  taxpayer  nothing  at  all 
and  will  not  reduce  the  cost  of  the  aid  pro- 
gram to  ths  American  people,  but,  through 
loss  of  taxes  and  charter  hire  of  Government 
ships  to  Amsrlcan  operators,  will  actually 
Increase  It." 

The  statement,  ths  most  forthright  made 
on  the  subject  by  the  maritime  agency, 
charged  that  the  ERP  recipient  nations  want 
vssssls  turned  over  to  them  which  would  St 
Into  their  long-range  shipping  plans,  and 
not  solely  for  ths  purpose  of  carrying  recov- 
ery program  cargoes. 

Transfer  of  SOO  ships  either  by  sale  or 
charter  was  originally  sought  in  the  early 
stages  of  the  ERP  consideration  by  Congress. 
Ths  proposal  was  then  dropped,  and  was  re- 
vived last  ws«k  with  an  amendment  that 
would  afford  ths  aided  nations  200  vessels 
under  charter. 

Ths  Commission's  statement  yesterday 
said  the  16-nation  request  was  for  between 
100  and  170  ships  averaging  10,000  dead- 
weight tons. 


A  ProgrtLm  for  China 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HELEN  GAHAGAN  DOUGLAS 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  24,  1948 

Mrs.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
following  is  an  editorial  from  the  New 
York  Herald  Tribune.  March  12.  1948. 
on  the  subject  of  a  program  for  China 
for  which  we  appropriated  money  in  the 
China  aid  bill: 

A  PEOCKAM  FOR  CHINA 

In  the  efforts  to  oppose  communism  In 
China  almost  everything  has  been  tried  ex- 
cept doing  something  for  the  Chinese  people. 
The  people  have  had  so  little  that  Is  desir- 
able from  their  Government  that  they  no 
longer  give  It  their  trust.  To  use  an  ancient 
Chinese  expression,  the  Government  has 
"lost  the  mandate  of  heaven."     As  a  result 


the  people  have  no  enthiulasm  for  aiding 
the  Government  In  flghtlng  the  Reds.  Un- 
der present  conditions  many  billions  of  dol- 
lars in  arms  and  other  supplies  could  be 
given  to  the  armies  of  Nanking  by  the  United 
States  without  producing  a  imlted  and  com- 
pletely Independent  China. 

The  United  States  could  aid  in  resisting 
communism  in  China  with  some  hope  of 
success  only  If  a  means  could  be  found  to 
help  the  Nanking  Government  acquire  again 
the  popular  8upp>ort  It  once  had.  The  cur- 
rent proposals  for  large  gifts  to  the  Chinese 
would  be  far  more  attractive — no  matter 
whether  only  economic  or  both  military  and 
economic  support  is  considered — If  they  In- 
cluded sizable  appropriations  to  help  the 
Chinese  people  In  Government  territory  ac- 
tually win  some  of  the  benefits  In  the  way 
of  improved  living  conditions,  health,  edu- 
cation, and  local  democracy  that  the  Com- 
munists so  persistently  promise  In  their 
propaganda.  This  Idea,  on  first  considera- 
tion, may  seem  Utopian.  It  is  not.  There 
is  a  sound  and  tested  program,  devised  and 
tried  out  by  Chinese  within  China,  that 
could  be  put  to  use  If  the  American  Congress 
would  finance  It  and  If  the  Chinese  Govern- 
ment would  give  It  the  wholehearted  sup- 
port— to  the  extent  of  discharging  any  offi- 
cial who  Interfered  with  It — that  the  pro- 
gram would  require  for  success. 

The  program  Is  that  developed  In  mass 
education  and  rural  reconstruction  centers 
In  China  over  a  period  of  25  years  by  James 
Y.  C.  Yen  and  his  colleagues.  It  Is  a  pro- 
gram in  which  mass  education  is  used  to 
reduce  Illiteracy  as  the  first  step  in  a  coordi- 
nated plan.  The  other  parts  of  the  plan  are 
designed  to  produce  a  greatly  Increased  In- 
come from  farming  (through  tue  of  better 
seeds,  coop>eratlve  credit  organizations,  etc), 
to  rid  farming  areas  of  debilitating  diseases 
(through  training  laymen  for  preventive 
work),  and  to  create  democratic  governments 
on  the  village  and  county  level. 

Wherever  the  program  has  been  given  a 
fair  trial,  with  strong  Government  support, 
the  results  have  been  excellent.  In  some 
areas  It  has  nearly  doubled  the  Income  of 
peasants — and  peasants  make  up  more  than 
three-quarters  of  the  population  of  China. 
Before  the  start  of  the  Slno-Japanese  War 
It  seemed  possible  that  the  Yen  program 
would  remake  all  of  China  within  a  genera- 
tion or  two.  Unfortunately  the  work  was 
halted  during  the  war  in  many  regions  as  a 
result  of  Japanese  Interference  or  the  grow- 
ing power  of  Chinese  reactionaries  in  ths 
Kuomlntang  Party. 

If  the  mass  education  and  rural  reconstruc- 
tion program  could  be  started  again  on  a 
major  scale  In  China,  the  intellectuals  of  ths 
country,  now  extremely  critical  of  the  Na- 
tional Government,  could  be  given  a  great 
cause  for  which  to  work.  They  could  be  en- 
listed In  large  numbers — for  this  has  been 
demonstrated  In  the  past.  China  would  thus 
recruit  for  valuable  employment  some  of  the 
most  able  men  In  her  population — the  lib- 
erals to  be  found  In  the  universities  and 
other  centers  of  Intellectual  activity — who 
now  do  little  except  sit  around  condemning 
the  corruption  or  Inefficiency  of  some  of  the 
men  who  rule  China. 

The  cost  would  not  be  great.  The  total 
cost  of  teaching  a  Chinese  to  read  and  write 
under  the  system  devised  by  Mr.  Yen  \s  only 
an  American  dollar.  The  total  cost  of  eco- 
nomic and  social  reconstruction  In  a  Chi- 
nese county  is  only  $5  per  capita.  There 
have  been  estimates  that  $180,000,000  would 
be  enough  to  finance  the  program  for  a  pe- 
riod of  3  years,  during  which  30,000,000  yoimg 
people  would  be  trained.  This  estimate  may 
be  too  low — it  certainly  would  be  best  to  err 
on  the  side  of  generosity  In  financing  such  a 
program — but  It  seems  apparent  that  ths 
cost  of  economic  and  social  reconstruction 
in  China  would  be  only  a  fraction  of  the 
sums  currently  suggested  for  military  as- 
sistance. 


One  of  the  American  political  leaders  In- 
terested In  opposing  communism  In  China 
might  well  introduce  In  Congress  a  bill  to 
provide  for  mass  education  and  economic 
and  social  reconstruction  in  that  country. 
The  legislation  might  provide  that  control 
of  the  project  be  given  to  a  commission 
composed  of  Chinese  and  Americans  with 
a  Chinese  chairman.  Such  a  bill  would  add 
an  affirmative  proposal  well  worth  support, 
to  the  negative  and  essentially  defensive 
measures  now  under  consideration.  Why 
not  do  something  affirmative  about  China 
while  a  little  time  remains?  Why  not  attack 
communism  in  China  by  offerhig  full  bowls 
of  rice  and  good  health  and  democratic  gov- 
ernment Instead  of  attacking  it  with  guns 
alone? 


The  New  Deal  Retponilbility  for  tlbe 
Present  International  Confntion  and 
Chaos 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DANIEL  A.  REED 

OF  NXW  TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  March  24,  1948 

Mr.  REED  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In 
the  Record,  I  am  Inserting  an  article  by 
Oeorge  E.  Sokolsky  which  appeared  in 
the  Washington  Times-Herald  on  Wed- 
nesday, March  24,  1948: 

TRB8X    DATS 

(By  George  E.  Sokolsky) 

Because  we  have  lived  in  crisis  and  fear 
for  nearly  two  decadss.  we  lack  the  stability 
to  appraise  historic  values. 

Cowardice  Is  not  caution,  It  Is  lack  of 
character;  It  Is  egotism  degenerated  to 
egocentriclty.  It  Is  cowardice  rather  than 
principle  that  controls  policy  in  this  country 
now.  It  is  not  the  caution  of  statesmanship 
In  the  face  of  great  events;  It  Is  ths  pstty 
fear  of  those  who  dars  not  meet  oblivion.  It 
Is  not  national;  It  Is  personal. 

Let  us  analyr^  Palestine  and  Trieste  as  ex- 
amples of  the  pursuit  of  opportunity  rathsr 
than  adherence  to  principle. 

The  Palestine  problem  arises  out  of  ths 
Balfour  declaration  In  1917.  Therefore,  thers 
has  been  ample  time  to  formulate  a  policy 
which  Is  based  either  upon  high  principle, 
self-interest,  or  a  combination  of  both.  Up 
to  1B45,  the  United  States  ostensibly  sup- 
ported the  general  purposes  of  the  Balfour 
declaration,  which  recognized  the  establish- 
ment in  Palestine  of  a  national  home. 

The  British  In  1939  offered.  In  a  white 
paper,  a  solution  to  that  problem  which 
actually  was  as  good.  If  not  superior,  to  the 
partition  plan  of  the  United  Nations.  This 
1939  plan  was  rejected  by  American  Zion- 
ists, who  led  In  opposition  to  Dr.  Chalm 
Welzmann,  who,  as  world  head  of  the 
Zionists,  was  willing  to  accept  It. 

The  then  President  of  the  United  States, 
who  exerted  an  unparalleled  Influence  over 
American  Jewry,  played  a  double  game,  sup- 
porting both  the  Jewish  and  British  posi- 
tions with  such  skill  as  only  he  could  display. 

Subsequen,tly  war  csime  and  went.  The 
Arabs  were  generally  pro-Nazi,  but  the  Brit- 
ish, viewing  the  complicated  problems  of 
their  waning  empire,  courted  them.  Mr. 
Roosevelt  then  supported  both  the  Jews  and 
the  Arabs  so  ingeniously  that  he  kept  for 
himself  the  support  of  the  American  Jews 
on  election  day,  while  he  assisted  the  Arabs 
to  re-create  a  universal  state,  financed  by 
Americaii  money  and  credits. 
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■arn  Truman  Inherited  this  sttuatlon  and 
Tl«wed  It  strictly  In  terms  of  an  American 
•lectlunj  Inue.     He  wanted  to  preserve  the 
advantagM  of  our  asaoclatlon  with 
univaraal   state,   whcreaa   a«org« 
wanted    to    maintain    rigidly    the 
diplomatic  aud  military  alliance  with  Great 
which  Is  the  basis  of  his  policy.    But 
not  wish  to  antagonize  the  Jewlah 
big  cities. 

wrttttOB  plan  was  put   over   by  the 

StatM  on   the   assumption    that    it 

laslst  Truman   to   ba  reatocted       As 

Harry  Truman's  calculatan  were  as- 

Dot  only  would  he  not  carry  New 

but  that  Henry  Wallace  would 

fet  more  votes  In  New  York  City 

the  President  and  hla  ama»- 

of  Stat*  daeldad  to  kill  paru- 

w^ch  they  haT<>  dune — killing  the  last 

tf  UN  authority  along  with  it. 

only  excuse  for  killing  partition  Is 

cannot  put  It  orer.  largely  because 

an  International  force  lest  the  Rus- 

repreaenutlon  on  It  equal  to 

ihe  United  SUtes.    Were  such  a  force 

at  ftltil—ns  ot  counUlea  other  than 

United  8taUa  and  Rumla.  it  would  un- 

j  Includa  soldiers  from  behlnd-tbe- 

countriaa.    Having  do  desire  to 

t  Issue,  they  ^ank  the  Charter  of  the 

Nations.     U  thla  the  time  and  the 

ibandon  It? 

Trieste  was  an  Italian  city  with  a 

wpulatlon.  Including  Tugoalavs.     It 

lave  remained  Italian,  but  to  placate 

4nd  Tito,  we  endangered  the  national 

of  Italy,  threatened   the  peace  of 

and  Imperiled  Prance  by 

Trlaste  a   "free   territory"  under  a 

gaaeral  appointed  by   tha  United 


•BlBteoic 

tbc  Mediterranean 

awklng 

gwemc  r 

Nations 

The 
Italians 


Free  territory"  la  now  Junked  and  the 

on  the  eve  of  an  election,  are  en- 

to  believe  that  Trieste  will  be  re- 

o  them.     Thla  Is.  of  course,  an  elec* 

and  may  be  wonderful  policy. 

and  Ethiopia  killed  the  League 

Palestine  and  Trieste  can  kill 

Unlicd  Nations  )ust  as  effectively. 

the    way    the    administration    In 
wanta  it 7    If  so.  why  not  simply 

the  UN  and  say  that  it 
?    That  would  make  more 
liBBxature,  opportunistic  conduct  of 
6  months. 
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of  New  York.    Mr.  Speaker, 
l^a^e  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
I  am  inserting  an  editorial  which 
In    the    Washington    Times- 
Wednesday,  March  24.  1948: 


mo  oa  MO  TXTo— cirr  Taxsa 


't  b  kv«  been  taking  ealculatad  naks  for 
tiM  bMMJSt  c<  all  tiM  rwt  of  tba  world.    Let 
take  a  calculated  .Isk  for  the  bene- 
Amorlcan  people." 

rteo  was  thundered   to  the 

tea   flniate    Uon  ay    by   Senalor 

).   Ifninrnt.  Republican.  Colorado. 

te  th*  oiBse  of  the  closing  detate  on  tto* 

Ipecine-taz  reduction  bill. 

tbarcafter.  a  vat* 

by  the 


of  78  to  11.  or  14  more  votes  than  would  be 
needed  to  override  a  Presidential  veto. 

The  Truman  administration  forces,  deter- 
mined aa  usual  to  ball  out  and  butter  up 
foreign  nations  rather  than  lift  a  finger  to 
help  the  American  people,  fought  the  tax- 
reduction  bill  to  the  last  ditch.  But  when 
the  last  ditch  was  reached  only  a  corporal's 
guard  of  die-hards  was  found  In  It. 

Plenty  of  long-tlma  administration  Bup> 
porters  went  over  to  the  Republican  side 
when  the  vote  was  taken.  Including  Senators 
Cuktros  Ptrrn.  Democrst.  Florida;  Scorr 
Ldcas.  Democrat.  Illinois;  Lnrza  Hill.  Demo- 
crat, Alabama:  and  Jakzs  E.  MiTvaAv.  Demo- 
crat. Montana.  The  affair  was  described  by 
some  political  analysts  as  the  worst  defeat 
yet  suffered  In  Congresa  by  the  Truman  ad- 
ministration. 

The  serlounneas  of  the  setback  was  em- 
phasized in  the  shrieks  of  despair  with  which 
Senator  Tom  Comnallt,  Democrat.  Texas, 
cloeed  the  debate  for  the  minority  side  and 
announced  that  he  was  voting  against  tax 
cuts  and  against  what  is  thought  to  t>e  the 
sentiment  of  the  American  people. 

Well,  what  does  this  bill  provide?  Over- 
all. It  maps  a  total  reduction  of  M.SOO.OOO.OOO 
In  Federal  Income  uxcs  to  be  paid  for  the 
year  194g. 

The  measure  cuu  taxes  by  12.8  percent  In 
the  lowest  brackets  and  by  9  percent  In  the 
highest.  It  Jacks  up  the  present  tSOO  per- 
sonal and  dependency  exemption  to  $000 — 
meaning  that  If  the  bill  becomes  law,  some 
7.400,000  wage  earners  can  stop  paying  any 
Federal  Income  taxes  at  all — until  and  unless 
taxes  are  raised  again. 

Utuler  this  bill,  too.  husbands  and  wives 
are  permitted  to  split  Incomes  for  tax  pur- 
poses, regardless  of  who  makes  the  money 
for  the  family,  and  thus  avoid  the  higher 
brackets.  This  Is  the  so-called  communlly 
property  principle,  long  Incorporated  In  t.he 
laws  of  various  southwestern  States,  and 
tracing,  we  believe,  to  oldtime  Spanish  stat- 
utca  predating  the  Mexican  War.  If  we're 
correct  in  that  belief,  then  God  bless  the 
bones  of  those  old  Spaniards,  wherever  they 
may  rest. 

The  bill  also  makes  an  Important  adjust- 
ment In  the  estate  and  gift  tax  laws — rather 
compUcated,  but  we  think  deatrable. 

It  Is  confidently  predicted  by  backers  of 
the  bill  that  It  will  pass  the  House  over- 
whalr.ilngly;  and  that  If  high  tax  Harry  Tru- 
man vetoes  the  maaatua  his  "no"  will  be  over- 
ridden by  the  naccaaary  two-tiUrds  majori- 
ties In  both  Houses  cf  Congress. 

Senator  Tatt.  of  Ohio,  had  predicted  that 
Mr.  Truman  might  try  a  fast  play,  by  timing 
a  demand  for  additional  national  defense  ap- 
propriations to  coincide  with  the  tax  bill 
furor.  And  yesterday's  development  mada 
Tarr  look  like  a  shrewd  hombre  when  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  put  in  a  bid  for  two  to 
t«n  billions. 

We  hope  Congress  will  refuse  to  let  Itself 
be  Intimidated  or  stampeded  by  any  such 
administration  ptoy  as  that.  The  Nation  Is 
already  spending  around  eleven  billions  a 
year  on  tu  defense  set-up.  If  it  Isn't  getting 
a  pretty  darned  big  and  aflciant  bill  of  goods 
for  that  amount  of  money,  than  same  damad 
b%  and  aaarching  invcstlgatlona  by  Congnaa 
are  In  order. 

The  fundamental  fact  In  thla  whole  tax 
debate.  It  seems  to  us.  Is  that  the  existing 
Padcral  Income  tax  ratea  are  too  high  for  the 
continued  health  of  our  ecoDomlc  system. 

Ttarsae  taxes  are  draining  away  venture  cap- 
ital which  would  otherwta*  go  Into  new  busl- 
naaa  enterprises  or  expanalon  of  exist.' ng 
ooca.  They  are  leading  more  and  more  peo- 
ple to  wonder  what  la  the  use  In  working  so 
hard  when  you  are  actually  laboring  from 
one  fffth  to  more  than  one-half  of  the  »*■«»» 
lor  ttee  Otivemment. 

1%*t    kmd    of    taxation    can    crlppic    the 
and   wsatthtsat   country  in  time; 


and  it  la  beginning  to  get  Into  the  nervea 
and  muaeles  of  Uncle  Sam.  The  time  has 
come  to  start  reversing  this  trend,  and  we 
hope  Congres-s  will  take  the  first  step  by  mak- 
ing the  •4,800.000.000  tax  cut  biU  a  law,  veto 
or  no  veto. 


Don't  Tread  on  Me 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ANGIER  L  GOODWIN 

or  uassACHtTsrrr 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wediiesdav.  March  24.  1948 

Mr.  GOODWIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  I  Include 
the  following  editorial  from  the  Boston 
Herald.  March  21.  1948: 

DON  T   TRKSB   ON    MS 

Before  the  first  flag  of  the  United  States 
was  raised  at  Cambridge  on  January  3,  1T70, 
the  Revolutionary  flag  which  was  most  nearly 
national  In  Its  make-up  was  the  so-called 
rattlesnake  flag  which  showed  a  colled  rat- 
tler, ready  to  spring.  The  snake  had  13  rat- 
tles, symbolic  of  the  Colonies,  and  the  legend 
on  the  flag  read  "Don't  tread  on  me." 

Great  Britain  was  on  an  Imperialistic  fling 
imder  a  tyrannical  King  at  that  point  In 
history.  It  was  audacious  for  13  infant 
colonics  to  Hken  themselves  to  the  deadly 
rattler,  but  the  faith  and  courage  behind  the 
principles  which  bound  thoae  colonies  to- 
gether Into  one  effective  Instrument  were 
far  more  powerful  than  any  power  which 
the  great  monarch  in  London  could  land  on 
distant  shores.  The  »)lte  of  the  rattler 
proved  deadly  enough  to  bring  freedom  to 
a  great  continent. 

Tyranny  Is  on  the  msrch  again  In  war- 
weary  Europe.  Under  different  names  It 
marched  In  1914.  and  again  In  1939.  Europe, 
worn  with  paths  beaten  by  tyrants  from 
ancient  times,  failed  to  unite  after  World 
War  I  to  assure  that  It  wouldn't  happen 
again.  It  held  to  Its  nationalistic  divisions 
only  to  promote  the  weakness  which  Invites 
tyrannical  adventure.  Only  within  weeks. 
after  the  new  Imperialists  had  proved  be- 
yond question  the  insatiability  of  their  ap- 
petites, have  the  western  European  states 
finally  moved  toward  more  practical  union. 
Five  of  them  have  outlined  a  d«(«nM  agree- 
ment, while  sixteen  are  cooperatteg  aoo- 
nomically  under  the  icarahall  plan. 

But  we  must  not  fool  ourselves.  These 
countries  are  much  leas  able  to  defend  them- 
selves today  than  they  were  when  we  came 
to  their  assistance  during  Hitler's  march 
up  the  hill  and  down  again.  They  can  be 
of  Immeasurable  assistance,  but  the  bulwark 
of  antl-Communlst  power  In  the  world  Is 
right  here  In  the  United  States.  It  would 
be  the  height  of  folly  for  them  to  defy  the 
stalking  Russian  bear  in  the  absence  of  our 
support.  There  could  be  no  courageotis  antl- 
Conununlat  governments  In  France  or  Italy, 
fighting  the  underhand  methods  of  Soviet 
sgenu.  If  the  United  States  was  to  let  them 
go  it  alone.  There  could  be  no  defying  of 
the  nearby  and  thraatonlng  Soviet  power 
by  the  premiers  of  thoae  fine  Scandinavian 
countries,  Sweden,  Denmark,  and  Norway,  If 
they  did  not  know  real  strength  was  on  their 
side.  Men  who  love  freedom  will  have  the 
courage  to  fight  everywhere  so  long  as  Amer- 
ica, the  citadel  of  liberty,  makes  clear  lU 
intantlons  and  shows  the  will  and  means 
to  back  them  up.  The  undergrouad  wUl 
grow  In  the  Balkans  and  Poland.  Caechs.  un- 
daunfd  by  the  HlUer  legions,  will  vex  tha 
Commtinist  ty.ants  until  the  b«ar  wistea 
horaeta  In  lu  honey. 
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Free  Europe,  backed  by  the  United  States. 
Is  saying  In  no  uncertain  terms.  "Don't  tread 
on  me."  It  is  saying  it  with  actions  as  well 
as  with  words.  And  we  have  said  It,  too. 
Speaking  for  freedom  at  Berkeley,  Calif.,  on 
Friday,  Secretary  Marshall  paraphrased  the 
Revolutionary  slogan  In  the  following  words: 

"It  should  now  be  perfectly  clear  that  rule 
based  on  threats  and  force  Instead  of  on 
reason  and  Justice  must  not  be  allowed  to 
spread  further  unchecked." 

The  Kremlin  should  realise  that  now  the 
whole  freedom-loving  world  Is  arrayed  against 
It.  One  more  step  and  the  serpent  may 
spring.  It  won't  be  lUly.  France,  or  Sweden 
that  Russia  will  be  stepping  upon,  but  the 
undying  principle  of  freedom  Itself. 


The  Scrap-Hoarding  Scandal 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  G.  SADOWSKI 

UF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  24,  1948 

Mr.  SADOWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  wish  to  Include  the  following 
press  release: 

THE  SCRAP-HOARDING   SCANDAL 

Speaking  for  the  Society  for  the  Prevention 
of  World  War  III,  Inc ,  Mr,  C.  Montelth 
GUpln.  secretary,  suted:  "The  shocking 
revelation  that  German  Industrialists  are 
hoarding  more  than  10.000.000  tons  of  scrap 
metal  In  the  face  of  the  crucial  world 
shortage,  is  another  glaring  example  of  the 
efforts  by  the  Germans  to  sabotage  European 
recovery. " 

Mr.  Gilpin  added  that  certain  high  officials 
In  the  American  military  government  who 
are  obsessed  with  the  Idea  that  the  re- 
building of  German  heavy  Industry  take 
priority  over  the  rehabilitation  of  her  neigh- 
bors are  partly  responsible  for  this  scandalous 
condition. 

In  this  connection  Mr.  Gilpin  demanded 
the  removal  of  all  officials  whose  record  in- 
dicates that  they  would  not  hesitate  to  scut- 
tle the  European  recovery  program  in  favor 
of  the  rebuilding  of  a  strong  Germany. 
Text  of  the  full  statement  follows: 

"The  shocking  revelation  that  German  In- 
dustrialists are  hoarding  more  than  10,- 
000.000  tons  of  scrap  metal  In  the  face  of  a 
crucial  world  shortage  is  another  glaring  ex- 
ample of  the  efforts  by  the  Germans  to  sabo- 
tage European  recovery.-  Undoubtedly,  this 
scandalous  condition  would  not  have  arisen 
If  Allied  authorities  who  are  responsible  for 
the  economic  developments  In  Germany  were 
not  obsessed  with  the  Idea  that  the  rebuild- 
ing cf  German  heavy  Industry  must  take 
priority  over  the  rehabilitation  of  her  neigh- 
bors." 

While  American  plans  for  European  re- 
covery placed  great  emphasis  on  the  maxi- 
mum utilization  of  all  resources  In  Europe, 
these  officials  continue  to  pursue  policies 
which  undermine  the  efforts  of  western 
Europe  toward  that  end.  As  early  as  Oc- 
tober 1943  one  of  the  top  economic  officials 
of  the  AMG.  Mr.  Don  C.  Humphrey,  recom- 
mended the  bypassing  of  allied  policy  re- 
garding the  delivery  of  Ruhr  coal  to  her 
neighbors.  Mr.  Humphrey  acted  as  though 
the  rebuilding  of  German  heavy  industry 
was  far  more  Important  than  the  rehabilita- 
tion of  her  victims.  In  like  manner,  key 
Government  officials  have  moved  heaven  and 
earth  to  prevent  the  delivery  of  Germany's 
surplus  capital  reparations  to  the  nations 
that  were  ravaged  by  the  German  war  ma- 


chine. It  is,  therefore,  not  surprising  that 
the  eight-man  commission  appointed  by  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  to  survey  the  scrap 
situation  In  Germany  should  discover  this 
great  hoard  of  vital  raw  material  necessary 
for  the  steel  Industries  of  the  nations  of 
western  Europe  as  well  as  the  United  States. 
There  is  no  possible  Justification  for  per- 
mitting German  Industrialists  to  hoard  such 
vast  quantities  of  scrap  metal.  Estimates 
reveal  that  German  steel  plants  have  as 
much  as  6  months'  supply  on  hand,  In  con- 
trast to  the  2  to  3  weeks'  supply  In  Ameri- 
can steel  mills. 

But  the  scrap-metal  crisis  Is  Just  as  acute 
In  the  nations  of  western  Europe,  as  revealed 
by  the  report  of  the  16-natlon  conference  on 
the  Marshall  plan.  They  asked  for  a  yearly 
delivery  of  about  2.000,000  tons  of  scrap  for 
their  steel  Industries.  This  has  been  refused 
by  the  United  States  because  of  the  serious 
scrap  situation  In  this  country. 

The  present  economic  crisis  in  western 
Europe  is  largely  due  to  the  disastrous  policy 
of  withholding  Ruhr  coal.  German  repara- 
tions as  well  as  scrap  metal— all  vital  mate- 
rials for  the  rehabilitation  of  the  war-torn 
economies  of  the  liberated  nations.  More- 
over, it  has  compelled  our  Government  to 
call  upon  the  taxpayer  to  render  additional 
help.  We  are  convinced  that  the  load  of 
the  American  taxpayer  will  Increase  in  direct 
proportion  to  the  efforts  of  some  of  our  pol- 
icy makers  to  reconstitute  Germany's  Indus- 
trial war  potential  at  the  expense  of  her 
neighbors.     This  must  stop  now. 

What  are  we  going  to  do  to  release  the 
scrap  metal  hoard  In  Germany  and  to  effect 
its  utilization  among  the  MarshaU-plan  na- 
tions? 

How  can  we  expect  the  western  nations 
of  Europe  to  produce  to  capacity  when  we 
permit  the  Germans  to  withhold  these  vital 
raw  materials? 

And  why  do  our  officials  continue  to  toler- 
ate this  sltua*lon?  In  western  Gerrnany 
there  exists  a  steel  capacity  of  20,000,000  tons, 
9.000,000  of  which  are  Furplus  In  accordance 
with  the  new  level  of  Industry  plan. 

Why  Is  this  surpliis  not  delivered  to  Ger- 
many's victims? 

Have  some  of  our  officials  given  assurances 
to  German  industrialists  that  the  total  20,- 
000.000  tons  will  be  retained  in  Germany? 

Does  this  explain  German  defiance  of  Amer- 
ican policy  for  the  rehabilitation  of  western 
Europe? 

It  is  our  considered  Judgment  that  the 
European  recovery  program  will  be  under- 
mined if  the  following  measures  are  not 
taken  at  once: 

1.  Delivery  of  the  millions  of  tons  of  scrap 
metal  both  to  western  Europe  and  the  United 
States   as   reparations. 

2.  Immediate  delivery  of  the  9.000.000  tons 
of  German  surplus  steel  capacity  to  the  na- 
tions of  western  Europe. 

3.  The  removal  of  all  officials  whose  record 
Indicates  that  they  wou'.d^not  hestitate  to 
scuttle  the  European  recovery  program  in 
favor  of  the  rebuilding  of  a  strong  Germany. 


Illinois  Veteran  Laws 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  C.  WAYUND  BROOKS 

or  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  March  25  (legislative  day  of 
Monday.  March  15),  1948 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr,  President,  recently 
there  came  to  my  attention  an  out- 
line of  various  laws  which  have  been  en- 


acted by  the  legislature  of  the  great 
State  of  Illinois  in  behalf  of  veterans  and 
their  dependents,  compiled  by  George 
Brown,  State  adjutant,  and  Warren 
Wright,  State  commander,  department 
of  Illinois,  Disabled  American  Veterans, 
155  North  Clark  Street,  suite  1620.  Clii- 
cago  1,  111. 

Most  of  the  potential  beneficiaries  un- 
der these  State  laws  are  not  fully  aware 
of  the  valuable  rights,  preferences,  privi- 
leges, and  exemptions  available  to  them, 
and  I  am,  therefore,  hopeful  that  this 
resum6  will  come  to  their  attention. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  r^sum6 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

BONUS 

Payment  has  been  authorised  to  World  War 
II  veterans  who  served  honorably  from  Sep- 
tember 16,  1910,  to  September  3,  1945.  The 
minimum  payment  Is  t50  and  shall  be  made 
on  the  basis  of  tlO  per  month  for  domestic 
duty  and  tl5  per  month  for  foreign  duty. 
Veteran  must  have  been  a  resident  at  time 
of  entering  such  service  and  must  have 
served  at  least  60  days.  Any  person  on  active 
duty  on  September  2,  1945,  may,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  qualifying  for  minimum  payment, 
receive  credit  for  such  service  thereafter, 
but    only    prior    to    November    1,    1945. 

In  case  of  death  of  eligible  veterans,  next- 
of-kin  may  be  paid  sum  to  which  deceased 
would  have  been  entitled.  If  death  occurred 
while  serving  In  the  military  forces  between 
September  16,  1940.  and  September  3,  1945. 
and  was  service  connected,  the  law  provides 
for  payment  of  $900  to  next-of-kin.  regard- 
less of  length  of  service  of  deceased.  Re- 
married widows  are  not  entitled  to  pay- 
ments, according  to  present  ruling,  whic^  is 
being  contested  in  the  courts.  Divorce,  prior 
to  death  of  eligible  veteran,  will  bar  surviv- 
ing spouse  from  any  claim.  Deadline  for 
applications  is  July  1,  1S49. 

BtnUAL   ALLOWANCES  AND  ALLIED  BENDTTS 

Burial  expenses  not  to  exceed  $150  may  be 
granted  on  basis  of  need. 

Appointment  may  be  made  of  suitable  per- 
sons to  have  charge  of  the  burial  of  indigent 
veterans  of  World  War  II,  their  mothers,  fa- 
thers, wives,  widows,  or  minor  children.    "^ 

County  allowance  Is  available  for  burial  'of 
indigent  veterans,  their  mothers,  fathers, 
wives,  widows,  or  minor  children.  Not  appli- 
cable to  mothers  and  fathers  who  are  re- 
cipients of  old-age  assistance  at  time  of 
death.  Burial  may  not  be  in  potter's  field. 
Relatives  may  be  allowed  to  conduct  the 
funeral. 

A  cemetery  lot,  the  property  of  certain  vet- 
erans' organizations,  vests  in  the  mvmlCl- 
pality  on  dissolution  of  the  organization. 
It  Is  the  duty  of  the  mvmlclpallty  to  enforce 
contracts  for  the  care  of  the  lot. 

Counties  may  acquire  grounds  for  the 
burial  of  indigent  veterans,  their  mothers, 
wives,  or  widows.  County  allowance  Is  avail- 
able for  burials  In  such  grounds. 

State  registration  of  burial  places  of  vet- 
erans is  provided.  Veterans'  organizations 
are  authorized  to  aid  in  collection  of  data, 
and  are- entitled  to  copies  of  cemetery  plots 
at  the  expense  of  the  county.  Burial  per- 
mit sh^U  contain  military  record  of  the 
decedentt. 

A  cemetery  association  may  not  prohibit 
the  erection  of  a  monument  or  headstone 
prescribed  or  provided  by  the  United  States 
or  the  State  for  a  veteran's  grave. 

Counties  may  provide  headstones  for  vet- 
erans' graves. 

Counties  may  purchase  cemetery  sites  for 
Indigent  ex-service  persons  and  their  de- 
pendents, known  as  Soldiers'  aud  SaUors' 
Burial  Fimd. 
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Honorably  discharged  veterans  head  lists  of 
ellglblea  with  1  percent  credit  for  each  6 
mwitha'  aarvlca  up  to  18  months.  Por  pro- 
1.  1  peroant  credit  la  added  for  each  0 
itha  tip  to  M  months. 

I  of  abaance  are  granted  for  dvU-serv- 
Ice  aaiployaaa  entering  military  service  at  any 
ttOM  on  or  after  October  10.  1B49:  reinstate- 
ment muat  be  within  3  montha  after  terml- 
natloo  of  military  service. 

Laavaa  of  abaance  are  granted  for  mtmlel- 
pal  amployeea  dtirtng  active  military  aarvlca. 
CMI  aartlea  and  pwalon  rtghu  are  preserved. 

Frafwanea  la  aatandad  to  veterans  in  civil 
service  of  Cook  County. 

Preference  Is  exUnded  to  veterans  In  em- 
ployaant  on  public  works  of  State  and  local 
units. 

Veterans  have  preference  In  State  and  mu- 
nicipal service.  Widows  are  extended  pref- 
erence where  veteran  dlea  In  service  or  be- 
cauae  of  a  service-connected  disability. 

Banaflt  rights  sre  preserved  under  the 
Judges'  retirement  system,  the  teachers'  re- 
tirement system,  the  municipal  retirement 
fund  and  the  Unemployiaant  Oaaapenaatlon 
Act. 

ContractxMl  continued  aarrlea  etatos  of 
taaebars  is  protected  while  in  military  serv- 
loa 

Service  In  the  Bpanlab-Amarlcaa  and 
World  War  I  Is  credited  tn  comptKtaff  aarrlee 
under  the  teachers'  pension  and  retirement 
fund. 

Servicemen's  Employment  Tenure  Act  haa 
been  enacted. 

The  offices  of  coroners,  county  clerks,  coun- 
ty treasurers,  clerks  of  courts,  county  re- 
porters, superintendents  of  schools  and 
ataarlffa  are  not  tfaaaMd  vacant  by  reaaon  of 
abaanca  of  incaaabanta  tn  acUvt  military 
service. 

Tba  suparintandanta  of  county  vetcrana* 
rallaf  cnatimlaatoBa  ahall  aelect  secretarlca 
and  oibar  amployeea  from  among  veterans  of 
tba  Spanlah -American  and  World  Wars  I  and 
II  or  thPlr  wldcwa. 


Money  ncat^ad  aa : 
(titlonal 

United  Statea  or  (rom  the  Mate  e 
of  military  aervlce  la  exempt  from 
attachment,  and  dlstreaa  for  rent,  for  I  year 
after  receipt  thereof. 

cuAxotajmsiF,  nc. 

No  feaa  ara  allowed  public  admlnlstratora 
for  services  performad  In  ailmlBlaiai  hn  tbat 
part  of  tbapanoaal  aatata  af  a  ^ 

or  oCbar  mooaya  dua  or  payable  from  tba 

United  Slataa. 

Tba  latataat  of  the  Admlnlatrator  of  Vet- 
erans' Affairs  Is  Unalted  In  the  eatau  of  a 
minor  or  Incosapatant  to  tbat  part  of  the 
aaUta  denvad  fltmi  pajmauu  mads  directly 
to  tba  aatata  by  tba  Vatarana'  Admlnlatratlon. 
OMaiillaiia  and  conaarvatora  ™*^««»g  appU- 
eatkn  for  leave  to  Inveat  the  ward's  fluids  or 
to  expand  sneb  ftmda  for  the  support  or 
education  of  any  person  entitled  thereto  are 
reqxUred  to  glva  iMUea  to  tba  ablif  attorney 
of  tbe  Admlnlatrator  of  Vatarana*  Alalia  In 
tba  8Uto. 

Hoitaa 

Mothers,  widows.  wlTaa.  and  daughters  of 
veterans  may  be  admitted  to  the  soldiers' 
widows'  home 

Vetarana  and  their  wives  may  be  admitted 
to  tba  aoMMars'  and  sailers'  hoaM. 

HoariTAi. 


Vatarana* 
ftooi  foraia 


who  are  Insane 
Stale  hoapltal  aa 

amy  laaat  frounda 
aa  groonda  for 


convataadnf  alek  and  dtaabled  veterans,  and 
as  a  plaoe  upon  which  to  construct  rehabUl- 
tatloo  quartara. 

aactaana.  tsuca,  rc. 
MlllUry  record  of  decedent  shall  he   en- 
tered on  btirial  permit  and  copy  filed  for  rec- 
ord In  the  military  and  naval  department  of 
the  SUte. 

aacaxanoMAL  axxxiTTa 

AdmlaaloD  to  tba  State  fair  free  of  charpa 
Is  granted.  * 

Authority  is  granted  to  park  districts  to 
Usua  bonda  for  ptayponads.  sthietic  fields, 
and  grandMandi  aa  tttlnt  war  memorials. 
axuxr  AMD  axHAaiUTAnoM 

County  aid  Is  extended  to  veterans  and 
fttmliles  of  deceased  veterans  through  vet- 
erans' organizations. 

Oeneral  appropriation  of  M00.000  and 
emergency  appropriation  of  0104,000  to  the 
department  of  public  welfare  has  been  made 
for  operation  of  veterans'  rehabilitation  cen- 
ters In  Chicago  and  for  purchase  of  property 
and  coostmctloa  of  neoaaaary  bulUUnga  for 
centers  in  othar  parte  of  the  State.  One 
hundred  thouaand  doUara  waa  appropriated 
In  194S  for  rehabilitation. 

A  legislative  committee  has  been  created 
to  examine  and  consider  plans  being  fcrmu- 
latad  ttf  tba  varloui  Stataa  for  the  benefit  of 
retimilin  vatarana  of  World  War  II. 

Belief  la  extended  to  wldowa  and  children 
of  deceased  World  War  veterans  through  the 
State  department  of  public  welfare. 


Tax  sxiMFnoHa— axncrrioN  racM  ucxnai 
ma,  axmwAta,  rrc. 

Certain  veterans'  organisations  are  exempt 
from  llcanae  tax  and  fees  for  holding  hexing, 
sparring,  and  wreatllng  contests. 

Baaldant  flablng  and  hunting  Ilcanaaa  are 
laraad  for  noorealdent  members  of  tha  armed 
foroea. 

Operators'  licensee  are  continued  In  force 
during  active  military  aervlce. 

Benewal  of  certlflcatea  of  registration  of 
archltecta,  barbers,  beauty  culturlsts,  private 
detectlvea.  horseshoers,  chiropodists,  optome- 
trists, public-health  and  registered  nurses, 
funeral  dlrcctota  and  embalmers.  plumbers, 
real-eatate  brokers  and  salaamen,  structural 
and  profaailoaal  angtnaara,  and  pharmaclata, 
wltboitt  paymant  of  lapaed  renewal  feea  or 
raatoratlon  fees,  may  he  made  within  1  year 
after  termination  of  military  service. 

Llcensaa  of  Insursnce  agents,  brokers,  so- 
licitors, and  company  service  representatives 
may  be  renewed  within  1  year  after  termina- 
tion of  military  anrlee. 

Memorial  bnlMtngB  tn  honor  of  aoldters 
and  aaUora  of  the  county  are  ux-excmpt  aa 
cotwty  property. 

Taxee  levied  for  1^43,  1M4.  1»45.  or  1940  In 
certain  counties  on  property  belonging  to 
members  of  the  armed  forcea  ahall  not  be- 
come delinquent,  and  no  penalty  ahall  ba 
charged  therefor. 

vmBAjta'  oaoAMOATioMa 

Powcia  ara  grantad  to  cartabi  laiaiim'  aff> 
ganlaattauto  bold  and  dlapoaa  of  pmparty. 

The  OMntlMalaad  weaolng  or  naa  of  In- 
■tltnta.  MfM.  ate.,  of  the  AitMrtaan  La«lon. 
VPW.  AMVSTB.  and  auxUiarlea  ts  declared 
a  mlademeanor  punishable  by  a  fine  of  not 
leee  than  015  and  not  more  than  0300. 

NonpoUtlcal  orgaalaatftaaa  af  aetarana  are 
autbortaad  to  on  tba  ■—nrlil  ban,  when 
erected  by  tbe  soldlars*  boeaa  in  Cblcago. 
without  charge  for  tath  oae. 

Qoartata  may  be  eet  aside  In  county  ma- 
merlal  bondings  for  tba  tne  of  veterans'  or- 
gantaatlons  without  cbarpa. 

County  aid  la  aatandad  to  vetcrana  and 
of  daeaaaad  vatarana  through  v«t- 
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and  as  a  place  upon  which  to  construct  re- 
habilitation quarters. 

Punctlon  of  representstlves  of  certain  or- 
ganizations In  the  administration  of  relief 
to  widows  and  children  of  deceased  veterans 
has  been  outlined. 

Representatives  of  veterans'  associations 
are  to  cooperate  with  the  soldiers'  and  sailors' 
children's  school  for  the  care,  clothing,  train- 
ing, and  education  of  needy  children  of 
veterans. 

Certain  veterans'  organizations  are  exempt 
from  payment  of  tax  on  gross  receipts  from 
sale  of  tickets  of  admission  to  boxing,  spar- 
ring, and  wrestling  matchef.. 

Much  of  the  above  legislation  haa  been  en- 
acted over  the  years  through  the  sponsorship 
and  cooperation  of  the  DAY  and  other  vet- 
eran organizations. 

Most  of  the  48  DAV  chapters  throughout 
the  Stste.  whose  membership  dues  average 
around  04  annually,  provide  volunteer  or 
part-time  service  and  employment  officers 

In  addition  to  the  service  rendered  by  the 
Individual  chapters,  the  DAV  maintains  eight 
full-time  national  service  officers,  under  the 
direction  of  Elmer  W.  Roetter,  at  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  Regional  Office.  360 
West  Adams  Street,  Chicago. 

Tbaae  DAV  specially  trained  ex[>crts  render 
all  types  of  assistance  to  veterans  and  their 
dependents,  particularly  In  the  technical 
preparation  and  prosecution  of  their  Justi- 
fiable claims  for  various  types  of  govern- 
mentsl  benefits  to  which  they  may  be  law- 
fully and  factually  eligible. 

DAV  MCMBEXSHIP  EUGIBILrTT 

Organized  In  1020  and  chartered  by  the 
Congress  In  1932  to  render  service  to.  for,  and 
by  America's  disabled  war  veterans,  the  DAV 
has  been  generally  recognized  as  the  official 
spokesman  for  America's  disabled  defenders. 

According  to  its  congressional  charter  of 
Incorporation,  Public  Law  No.  186,  approved 
June  17.  1932,  as  amended  by  Public  Law 
No.  668.  approved  July  15,  1942,  active  mem- 
bership In  the  DAV  Is  open  only  to  those 
Americans  whose  bodies  bear  the  scars  of 
wounds  or  Injuries,  or  the  blight  of  ailments 
or  disabilities  Incurred  during  or  by  reason 
of  active  war  service  in  the  armed  forces  of 
tho  United  States,  or  of  some  country  allied 
with  It,  during  time  of  war. 

More  and  more  wounded  and  disabled  vet- 
erans of  World  War  II  are  becoming  active 
members  of  the  DAV. 

Eliglbles  may  become  life  members  or  the 
DAV  upon  payment  of  a  fee  of  0100  (050  If 
born  before  Jan.  1,  1902),  In  cash,  or  by  a 
down  payment  of  05,  x>r  more,  plus  such  In- 
stallments as  will  complete  payment  of  the 
full  fee  by  the  end  of  the  second  succeeding 
fiscal  year  (ending  on  June  30).  after  which. 
If  not  fully  paid,  a  carrying  charge  of  05  per 
year  would  accrue.  A  growing  percentage  are 
becoming  D<.V  life  members. 

DAV  SESVICZ  TKAININC  rSOCBAK 

Realizing  the  need  for  extending  assistance 
to  all  veterans  and  their  dependents  after  the 
close  of  World  War  II,  the  DAV  entered  Into 
an  agreement  with  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion and  the  American  University  In  Wash- 
ington. D.  C.  back  In  1944,  to  train  some  400 
World  War  II  handicapped  veterans  to  be- 
come national  service  officers.  An  Intensive 
6-month  special  course  was  set  up,  followed 
by  18  more  monttxs  of  on-the-job  training  in 
three  different  regional  offices  of  the  Veter- 
ans' Administration  under  the  supervision  of 
old-time,  long -experienced  DAV  service  offi- 
cers. 

The  members  of  the  tenth  and  last  class  of 
such  trainees  received  t^-tr  diplomas  in  May 
1947  and  are  now  completing  their  Job  train- 
ing In  all  parts  of  the  country. 

This  Is  the  most  Intensive  and  ambitious 
program  yet  sttempted  by  any  veterans'  or- 
ganlatlon,  to  provide,  without  coet  to  the 
appUcanta,  expert  aid  and  aaalatanoa  In  the 


solution  of  the  many  problems  confronting 
veterans  and  their  dependents. 

No  veterans'  organization  has  any  more 
extensive  and  effective  Nation-wide  service 
staff  to  take  care  of  the  problems  of  all  vet- 
erans and  their  dependents,  and  particularly 
those  who  have  service-connected  disabili- 
ties, than  the  DAV. 

During  the  more  than  28  years  of  its  serv- 
ice activities,  the  DAV  has  sponsored  and 
supported  much  liberalizing  legislation  on 
behalf  of  disabled  veterans  and  their  depend- 
ents. 

Liberalized  application  of  such  laws,  too 
numerous  and  too  technical  here  to  set  forth, 
has,  each  year,  been  brought  about  by  nu- 
merous conferences  with  officials  of  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  and  other  govern- 
mental agencies. 

EMPLOYMENT     PHOCRAM 

The  DAV  has  adopted,  on  a  nation-wide 
basis,  a  man-Job-matchlng  method  program 
to  provide  suitable,  useful,  gainful  employ- 
ment for  all  disabled  veterans.  Less  than 
7  percent  of  the  Nation's  2,100.000  compen- 
sated war-disabled  veterans  are  totally  un- 
employable. The  remaining  93  percent  are 
less  than  totally  disabled  and  must  there- 
fore supplement  their  Inadequate  compen- 
sation payments  with  Income  from  employ- 
ment. 

This  scientific  approach  to  a  most  dis- 
tressing problem  has  produced  some  worth- 
while results  thus  far.  The  handicapped 
veteran's  abilities  have  been  matched  with 
the  requirements  of  the  Job,  rather  than 
stressing  his  disabilities.  It  has  been  dem- 
onstrated by  the  employment  record  of  such 
disabled  veterans  that  they  have  a  low  ab- 
sentee record,  a  low  turn-over  record,  a  low 
accident  record  and  a  higher  efficiency  and 
production  record.  It  has  thus  been  demon- 
strated that  to  hire  disabled  veterans  is  just 
plain  good  business,  bringing  benefits  dl- 
retly  to  them,  their  dependents,  their  com- 
munities, their  employers  and  taxpayers 
generally. 

AN    INVESTMENT    XN    PATRIOTISM 

It  Is  definitely  In  the  Interest  of  all  Amer- 
icans that  the  fight  for  justice  must  be  made 
for  those  who  have  sacrificed  their  youth 
and  a  part  of  their  bodies  or  their  health 
in  our  country's  more  hazardous  occupation, 
Its  military'  and  naval  services  during  time 
of  war. 

The  faith  must  be  kept  with  those  who 
have  made  such  sacrifices  In  the  past,  as 
well  as  with  those  who  are,  or  have  been, 
dependent  upon  these  heroes,  so  that  other 
young  men  who.  In  the  future,  may  be  called 
upon  to  make  similar  sacrifices,  will  have  the 
assurance,  on  the  basis  of  past  performance, 
that  If  they,  too,  should  also  be  so  unfor- 
tunate they  will  not  be  permitted  to  become 
mere  forgotten  heroes. 

I  can  highly  commend  the  high  service 
standards  of  the  DAV.  which  makes  me  proud 
to  be  one  of  Its  members. 


The  Poll  Tax 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HARRY  FLOOD  BYRD 

or  TIXGINIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday,  March  25  (legislative  day  of 
Monday,  March  15),  1948 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  exceed- 
ingly able  statement,  with  respect  to 
H.  R.  29,  providing  for  repeal  by  the 


Federal  Government  of  the  poll  tax  in 
Federal  elections,  by  Hon.  J.  Lindsay  Al- 
mond, Jr.,  who  is  now  serving  as  a  Rep- 
resentative in  Congress  from  the  Sixth 
District  of  Virginia,  but  who  has  been 
elected  attorney  general  of  Virginia,  and 
will  soon  take  office. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

BTATEMENT  MADE  BT  HON.  i.  LtNOaAT  ALMOND, 
JR..  or  VIRGINIA,  ON  H.  X.  89  SCTORE  THE 
a^NATX  COMMITTEE  ON  RULES  AND  ADMINIS- 
TRATION  MARCH    33,    1»4S 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  appearing  tn  opposi- 
tion to  the  pending  measure  In  a  dual  capac- 
ity, as  a  Member  of  Congress  and  as  Attorney 
General-elect  of  the  SUte  of  Virginia. 

I  am  grateful  for  the  privilege  of  regUter- 
Ing  my  opposition  to  the  enactment  of  H.  R. 
29,  an  act  making  unlawful  the  requirement 
for  the  payment  of  a  poll  tax  as  a  prerequi- 
site to  voting  In  a  primary  or  other  election 
for  national  officers. 

My  approach  to  this  subject  Is  not  circum- 
scribed by  the  fact  that  since  1902  the  Con- 
stitution of  Virginia  has  prescribed,  as  one 
of  the  qualifications  as  a  prerequisite  to  the 
exercise  of  the  franchise  In  all  elections,  the 
personal  payment  of  a  poll  tax.  Nor  does  the 
fact  that  the  Legislature  of  Virginia  has  al- 
ready taken  the  legal  steps  to  submit  the  U- 
sue  In  the  form  of  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment to  the  people  of  my  State  have  any 
bearing  on  the  subject  Immediately  before  ua 
or  my  views  relative  thereto. 

My  opposition  stems  solely  from  my  firm 
conviction  that  the  Federal  Government  is 
devoid  of  constitutional  authority,  express 
or  Implied,  to  Invade  the  sovereign  right  of  a 
State  to  prescribe  the  qualifications  of  Its  clt- 
liiens  to  participate  In  any  election  on  Its  soil 
and  conducted  through  Its  governmental 
processes. 

In  the  congressional  hearings  and  debates 
on  this  agitated  subject  many  and  diverse  Ir- 
relevant arguments  and  preposterous  the- 
ories have  been  advanced.  Some  of  these  are 
appeals  to  emotion  based  on  the  crackpot 
theory  that  this  Is  a  moral  Issue;  that  It  will 
stimulate  or  stifle  voting,  and  that  the  elimi- 
nation of  a  $1.50  tax  dedicated  to  free  public 
education  will  enaWe  the  poor  to  vote. 

Some  of  the  agitators  go  so  far  as  to  con- 
tend that  the  tax  constitutes  an  onerous 
burden  on  many  thousands  who  receive  the 
blessings  and  protection  of  government,  re- 
fuse to  pay  the  tex  and  thereby  escape  the 
payment  of  any  tax  of  any  nature  whatso- 
ever. Their  ostensible  but  crocodile  concern 
Is  for  those  who,  with  equal  facility,  claim 
and  receive  all  of  the  blessings  of  govemmeiJt 
and  pack  the  burdens  on  the  shoulders  of 
their  fellow  man. 

Considerations  of  political  advantage  and 
expediency  motivating  many  of  the  pro- 
ponents of  this  legislation  are  an  unmitigated 
travesty  on  political  honesty  and  decency. 
The  amalgamated  wolf-pack  of  confederacy 
of  Communists,  left-wingers  and  ultra- 
radicals who  seek,  with  undisguised  bitter- 
ness and  effrontery,  to  ravish  the  honor  and 
sovereign  Integrity  of  the  Southern  States, 
are  certainly  strange  and  unsanitary  bed- 
fellows for  some  of  my  colleagues  who  have 
voluntarily  elected  to  cohabit  with  them  In 
support  of  this  legislation.  Their  harvest  will 
be  to  reap  the  Illegitimate  offspring  in- 
evitably to  be  spawned  from  this  unholy  and 
Illicit  consortium. 

There  are  some,  however,  who  advocate 
passage  of  this  legislation  for  whom  I  enter- 
tain the  highest  respect  and  whose  motives 
I  cannot  and  do  not  Impugn.  Their  un- 
blemished records  of  salutary  public  service 
conclusively  refute  any  asaotlon  to  tiie 
contrary. 
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The  c  aly  Umttatlon  tmpoaed  by  the  Con- 
atltutloii  on  the  subject  of  qualification  la 
tt  I  lust  conform  Identically  to  that  pra- 
>y  the  State  for  electors  of  the  moat 
numerot  ta  branch  of  the  State  legislature. 
Thia  daf  naa  tha  Itmlt  of  the  power  conferred 
toy  tta  f  tataa  upon  tha  FMerml  aoramment 
to  the  qualification  of  electors. 

langtiage  found  In  the  seven- 
anendment  relating  to  the  election  of 
ta  conclualve  of  combined  congraa- 
~  State  recognition  that  the  matter 
qualification  realdes  solely  with  tha 
ibject    to    being    divested    only   by 

to  the  Federal  Constitution, 
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subject  to  the  provisions  of  the 
flftaaath  and  nineteenth  amendmenta  for- 
bidding I  llacrlminatlons  only  because  of  race, 
color  or  prcvloua  condition  of  aervltude.  or 
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tha  Suta  Biay  eondltlon  suffrage  aa 
approprlau  "  ( Ctttag  aaaea  > 
baan  eontanded  by  aooaa  t/L  the  pro- 
of tha  pandtng  aaaaure  that  the  Su- 
Ooort  baa  aubaaquenuy  held  (CiaaXo 
(SIS  U.  S.  SBd) )  that  the  right  to  vote 
and  have  tha  vote  eounted  la  derived  from  ar- 
ticle I.  aecuon  2  of  the  Oooatttutlon.  Tha 
Claaatc  caaa  doaa  aot  aoppott  thIa  aaalHitlaii. 

•Bd  right.  The  SMte  law  daUfiatoaa  tha 
qaaUflcatlon  neceeaary  to  ezerclaa  tha  prtvl- 
lege  to  vou  The  Conatttution  protecu  the 
right  once  It  haa  been  acquired  through  the 
saarctaa  of  the  privilege  to  qualify  Thla 
dlatlnctlon  waa  drawn  in  Mx  pmrtt  Ttbromfh 
((1883)  110  U.  8.  681).  wherein  tha 
Oewt  dearly  suatatned  tha  aMliMt^ 
off  the  States  to  preecrlbe  the  quaUAeatloaa  of 
voters 

In  the  Clasalc  caaa  tha  Court  defined  tha 
taaue  with  this  language: 

"The  queatloaa  for  daatalon  ara  whether 
tlie  right  of  qualltai  aolara  to  vota  In  the 
Louuiana  primary  and  to  ha«a  thalv  ballou 
aoonted  la  a  right  saatirad  bf-tta  Ooaatltu- 
ttoa  within  the  OManlng  of  sactlops  IB  and 
SO  of  tha  Criminal  Code,  and  whether  the 
acu  ot  the  appelleee  charged  In  the  indict* 
oient  violate  thoae  sections." 

It  la  clear,  therefore,  ttut  the  Claaslc  caaa 
dealt  with  tha  righu  of  qualified  vocars  aad 
not  With  qualifloattona  prerequlatW  to  the 
eserciae  of  thoae  righta. 

The  decision  In  tha  Braedlove  ease  standa 
unimpaired,  without  qualification  by  subse- 
quent decision,  and  is  tha  final  authority 
for  tha  propoaition  that  the  matter  of  voter 
qvallflcatlon  baa  always  reaided  with  the 
•tatca. 

It  aaaaM  onttraly  aiaar  that  aadar  the  coo- 
atniatlOB  placed  oo  aactlona  t  aad  4  ot  Arti- 
cle I  of  the  Constitution,  (a)  by  the  contem- 
poraneous statementa  of  the  framers  of  the 
Conatltutlon.   (b)    by   the  unanlmoua  decl- 
atooa  ot  the  SupvaaM  Court  of  the  United 
Statea  and  the  eoarta  of  last  reeort  of  the 
SUtaa.  aad  (c)  by  actlooa  of  Congrees  and 
tha  Stataa   with    respect   to   constitutional 
amendmenta  regulating  the  State's  exercise 
of  Ita  powers  over  suffrage,   the  States  re- 
served unto  themselves  full  and  unlimited 
powers  to  prescribe  quallflcatlona  for  votera 
at  all  elections,  except  that  such  quallflca- 
tlona  aa    to   Senators    and    Repreaentatlvee 
in   Coograaa  ahould    not    be   different   from 
thoaa   piaanthcd    for    voters    for   the   moat 
numarotia  branch  of  the  State  legislaturaa. 
Section  1  of  H.  R.  SO  manlfeata  an  attempt 
on  the  part  of  the  legislative  branch  to  place 
a  judicial  construction  on  Article  I,  aectlona 
a  and  4,  of  the  Constitution.    It  ludertakaa 
to  aay.  In  the  face  of  a  contrary  adjudica- 
tion t>y  the  Supreme  Court,  that  the  matter 
of  qualification  shall   t>e  deemed  an   inter- 
ference  with   the   manner  of   holding   elec- 
tlona  and  a  tax  upon  the  right  or  privilege 
of  voting.     It  la  an  effort  to  repeal  a  vital 
provlalon  of  the  Cooatttutlon  of  the  United 
Stataa  In  a  manner  which  violatee  that  in- 
t.    Furthermore,  it  is  a  tacit  admla* 
that  If   the  requirement   is  a  qualifi- 
cation,   then   OoegraH  poaaaiaoa   no   power 
to  leglalate  with  reepect  thereto. 

Article  I.  aectlon  4  of  the  Conatltutlon  re- 
lating to  the  timea.  placca.  and  manner  of 
holdtnt  alaettooa  for  Sana  tors  and  Repreaent- 
atlvee waa  not  daalgaad  by  the  framers  and 
haa  not  heretofore  been  conatnied  or  applied 
to  embrace  the  subject  of  qualifications. 
Undar  thla  aectlon  the  power  of  Congreea  la 
raatrlctad  to  the  making  or  altering  ragula- 
Uons  prescribed  by  Stata  lagiaUturaa  only  aa 
to  the  times,  piacea.  aad  awnnar  of  holding 
alaalloaa.  It  doaa  aol  Invade  the  field  of 
p— aqulatu  qnatlfiaatloaa.  The  qualiflca- 
Iton  of  a  voter  ta  aoniathlng  entirely  sepa- 
rata, dlatlaet.  and  apart  from  the  holding 
'     '        A  quaUflad  voter  stay  or  may 


Bot.  as  he  chooaaa.  participate  In  an  elec- 
ttOB.    DntU  he  quallflee  he  cannot. 

filaaaadar  fTamlUTn  waa  the  moat  out- 
■tanding  aarty  ihMiplaa  of  a  atioag  aaa- 
traliaed  gnvsmaMBt.  Rla  aoMtmottoa  of 
aaction  4  was  as  follows: 

-Ita  authority  wotild  be  expreaaly  raatrlctad 
to  the  regulation  of  the  tlmee.  the  plaoaa.  aad 
the  manner  of  eleetlooa.  The  quallflcatlona 
of  tha  peraona  who  aaay  ohooaa  or  t>e  choeen. 
aa  haa  been  remarked  upon  on  other  occa- 
alooa.  are  rteflned  and  fixed  In  the  Coneutu- 
tlon  and  ara  tuialtarable  by  the  leglalatura." 
(The  PMaraUat.  UX  U.) 

In  aupport  of  this  view  a  quoutlon  from 
Story  OB  tha  OonaUtutlon  la  highly  pertl- 

Tha  hlatory  of  the  tlmea  Indicatea  beyond 
reaaooable  doubt  that  if  the  Conatltutlon 
Btakara  had  niatiart  lor  thla  ■anion  tha 
broad  regulatioB  vMah  aoaaa  bow  wnttnd. 
the  Conatltutlon  wotild  never  have  baaa 
ratified." 

If  we  ahotiid  ooocada.  for  tha  take  of  argu- 
ment, that  the  payokent  of  a  poll  tax  Is  not 
properly  embraoed  by  the  incliulve  term 
"qualification"  lu  requirement  u  nevarthe- 
leaa  a  proper  exercise  tit  the  reaerved  powera 
of  the  Statea  over  atiffrage.  aa  wall  aa  o^ar 
the  taxing  powen.  In  eonfarrtng  powon 
upon  tha  TMaral  Oovernment  through  rail- 
fieatloB  of  the  Constitution  tha  Stataa 
granted  only  thoae  powers  defined  by  the 
Constlttttlon  and  such  Implied  powers  aa 
were  necessarily  incident  to  the  reasonable 
exercise  of  the  powers  expreaaly  granted  All 
powers  not  granted,  nor  expreaaly  prohibited 
to  the  SUtea  by  the  Constitution  were  re- 
served t>y  and  to  the  Statea  through  the 
tenth  amendment.  When  the  Constitution 
waa  adopted  each  SUte  poaeeeeed  and  re- 
talnad  aaUmlted  power  over  auffrage. 

RaeiBrtBg  again  to  tha  Braedlove  caaa 
aupra: 

"Privilege  of  voting  la  not  derived  from 
the  United  Statee.  but  is  conferred  by  the 
State  and,  save  aa  raetratnad  by  the  fifteenth 
and  nineteenth  amaatewnta.  the  State  may 
condition  suffrage  as  it  deems  appropriate." 

The  fifteenth  and  nineteenth  amendmenta 
do  not  confer  the  right  of  suffrage.  They  do 
nothing  more  than  prevent  discrimination 
against  thoae  wbo  meet  the  test  of  qualifica- 
tion required  of  thoae  wbo  are  permitted 
to  vote. 

The  requirement  of  the  payment  of  a  poll 
tax  aa  a  prerequisite  to  vote  U  a  valid  exer- 
cl.<!e  of  the  taxing  power  of  the  State.  In 
the  Breedlove  case  the  Court  said: 

■Exaction  of  payment  before  registration 
tmdoubtedly  serves  to  aid  collection  from 
electors  desiring  to  vote,  Init  that  uae  of  the 
State  s  power  Is  not  prevented  by  the  Federal 
Constitution." 

I  respectfully  submit  that  thla  U  a  judicial 
and  not  a  leglalatlve  nuitter.  An  attempt  by 
thta  method,  whatever  the  motive  be,  to  re- 
peal any  part  of  the  Conatltutlon  of  the 
United  Statea  la  a  violation  of  the  oath  to 
uphold  and  defend  it.  The  only  constitu- 
tional legUlatlve  approach  Is  through  the 
preacrlbed  procedure  for  amendment.  Thia 
has  t)een  the  unyielding  eonrae  of  the  past. 
Political  expediency  does  not  render  the 
great  charter  of  our  liberty  less  sscred  or 
leee  Inviolato.     God  forbid  that  ll  ever  will. 

If  the  Conatltutlon  is  being  violated  by  the 
States,  as  aome  contend.  If  rlghU  of  cltlaens 
are  being  abridged  or  denied  the  only  remedy 
tareaort  to  the  coiirts  for  redress.  If  Con- 
greea haa  the  power,  through  this  method, 
*o  abrogata  the  poll-tax  requiremenu  of  the 
f^"^  States  then,  by  the  same  token.  It 
poaaeeeea  the  power  to  nullify  requlrementa 
aa  to  regiatratlon.  age.  residence,  and  men* 
taaty.  It  can  open  the  ballot  box  to  tha 
moron,  the  idiot,  and  the  felon.  If  it  can 
anlarge  the  privilege  of  auffraga  it  can 
diminish  it.  If  it  aaa  tttidernUae  the  sov- 
eretgn  righto  of  tha  Statee  in  thla  respect  It 
eaa  daatrof  tha  laat  veatige  of  thcwa  rtghta. 
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Bar  I  ts  Hie  Marshall  Plan? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HENRY  D.  URCADE,  JR. 

or   LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  18,  194S 

Mr.  LARCADE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
previous  authority  to  extend  my  remarks 
In  the  Appendix  of  the  Record.  I  wish  to 
Include  a  copy  of  an  editorial  from  the 
Dally  World  of  Opelousas,  La.,  of  date 
March  9.  1948,  as  foUowr  * 

BUOa  IN  THK  MAIUHALL  Ft-ANt 

Some  Interesting  facts  pertinent  to  the 
Marshall  plan,  alleged  in  an  article  this 
tth  by  Henry  J.  Taylor,  noted  economUt 
arrlur,  deaerve  reproduction  and  com- 
ment. 

Mr.  Taylor  declared  that  England  was  pri- 
marily responsible  for  the  plan  and  will  get 
83  percent  of  the  total  appropriation,  al- 
though there  la  no  threat  to  communism  in 
Bngland— one  of  the  principal  reasons  set 
forth  for  sdoption  of  the  plan. 

Be  declared  that  Prime  Minlitar  Ernest 
Bevln.  of  England,  aslied  In  January  1047 
for  a  supplementary  loan  of  $6,500,000,000 
to  augment  the  almoat  four-billion  loan  al- 
ready granted,  and  that  this  request  waa 
kept  aecret  from  the  American  people 
*  *  *  that  Secretary  Marshall  knew  that 
Oongreaa  would  not  approve  such  a  loan  un- 
leaa  It  was  Included  In  an  over-all  European 
recovery  program  •  •  •  that  Bevln 
christened  the  program  the  Marshall  plan 
to  give  It  the  weight  of  the  general's  name, 
although  Marshall's  remarks  in  a  graduation 
addreas  did  not  encompass  the  eventual 
plan  (Marshall  has  since  asked  removal  of 
his  name,  and  it's  now  called  European  re- 
covery program)  •  •  •  that  Bevln  traded 
with  France  and  Italy  at  the  Paris  session 
at  which  the  request  for  aid  was  made, 
when  they  balked  at  the  huge  English  slice 
of  the  Marshall  plan  appropriation  by  prom- 
lalng  his  Influence  to  see  that  they  got  $658,- 
000,000  from  the  United  States  as  stopgap 
aid  •  •  •  that  Great  Britain's  huge 
share  of  the  plan  has  been  hidden  by  lump- 
ing together  the  totals,  and  that  be  had  to 
undertake  a  special  Investigation  to  And  out 
how  much  England  would  receive. 

He  found  that  the  appropriation  will  be 
allocated  as  follows:  England,  $5,348,000,000; 
Prance,  $3,701,000,000;  Italy,  $2,913,000,000; 
United  States-British  zone  in  Germany, 
$2,489,000,000;  Holland,  $2,436,000,000;  Bel- 
gium-Luxemburg. $1,419,000,000;  Austria, 
$713,000,000;  Denmark.  $582,000,000;  Ireland. 
$497,000,000;  Greece.  $473,a00.000:  Norway. 
$234,000,000;  Portugal.  $150,000,000;  Iceland. 
$38,000,000;  Turkey,  $18,000,000;  total.  $21.- 
021,000,000. 

This,  be  said.  Is  not  all,  for  the  program, 
by  its  nature,  will  lead  to  slmUar  plans  for 
other  nations. 

It's  time  we  all  realized  that  what  la  new 
going  on  in  Washington  Is  an  attempt  to 
sell  to  us  a  program  which  will  be  expensive 
to  each  one  of  us,  individually — we  are  now 
paying  for  postwar  relief  programs  abroad  at 
the  annual  rate  of  $376  per  United  States 
family.  By  the  Marshall  plan,  this  will  be 
raised  to  $662  per  American  family  by  1951, 
according  to  Taylor's  figures. 

Some  of  us  will  be  better  off — those  who 
make  the  things  to  be  bought — but  the  aver- 
age person  will  pay  and  pay. 

Look  in  your  pantry,  your  clothea  cloaet, 
your  garage — l}ecause  it's  from  them  that 
this  money  will  come.  It's  costing  you,  not 
the  Government  or  the  other  fellow. 


We  are  supposed  to  be  buying  thla  plan  to 
protect  western  Europe  from  conamunlsm; 
to  avoid  a  depression  at  home,  and  to  be 
humanitarians.  The  people  overseas  new 
receive  little  of  our  aid  as  direct  gifts — this 
aid  is  sold  to  them  by  their  governments  and 
others,  which  Is  one  reason  that  we  aren't 
receiving  the  personal  credit  we  believe  la 
coming  to  us. 

Certainly,  paying  big  simis  to  keep  out 
communism  in  England,  Ireland,  Iceland. 
Denmark,  Portugal,  Belgium,  Luxemburg, 
the  Netherlands.  Sweden,  and  Switzerland  is 
not  logical,  for  there  appears  to  be  no  tend- 
ency on  their  part  to  go  Communist.  France 
and  Italy,  yes;  certainly  Austria  and  Greece, 
but  these  last  two  seem  to  need  more  nUlitary 
aid  at  present  than  economic. 

The  investigations  Congress  is  making  Into 
the  ERP  are,  in  the  light  of  Taylor's  stata- 
menu,  highly  welcome. 

That's  a  big  order  now  being  marketed  to 
us,  and  we  should  examine  tt  well  before  we 
plank  down  cur  cash. 


GoTemnent  DecentralizaHon 


EXTENSION  or  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALEXANDER  WILEY 

or  wiacowaiN 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  March  25  (legislative  day  of 
Monday.  March  15),  1948 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  be  printed 
In  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  article 
which  I  have  prepared  on  the  subject  of 
decentralization.  The  article  appears  in 
the  February  1948  issue  of  the  magazine, 
the  Reserve  OflBcer,  and  discusses  a  mat- 
ter which  I  regard  as  of  crucial  impor- 
tance to  the  Nation  and  on  which  I  have 
submitted  suggestions  since  my  coming 
to  the  Senate  9  years  ago. 

I  respectfully  submit  that  this  article 
is  particularly  appropriate  in  view  of  Na- 
tional Security  Week,  February  12 
through  22.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  text  of  my  article  be  reprinted  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

WE  MtJST  DECENTRALIZE 

This  Is  a  time  for  straight  talk,  rather  than 
double  talk;  for  bard  and  fast  steps,  rather 
than  pussyfooting.  There  Is  one,  and  only 
one,  Important  potential  menace  to  the 
United  States  In  the  world  today,  and  that 
obviously  Is  the  Soviet  Union.  They  know  It 
and  we  know  it.  There  is  one  relatively  short 
channel  of  attack  from  Russia  to  the  United 
States,  and  vice  versa,  and  that  is  via  the 
Polar  Cap.  There  is  one  principal  type  of 
warfare  calculated  to  Insure  speedy  success. 
If  war  came  (and  God  forbid  that  It  does), 
rather  than  a  long  stalemate,  and  that  Is 
through  a  lightninglike  attack  on  the  enemy's 
principal  centers.  Tet  the  Russians  are  de- 
centralized to  a  far  greatar  degree  than  is  the 
United  States,  The  Soviet  Union  Is  sprawled 
over  one-sixth  of  the  earth's  surface,  al- 
though, of  a  necessity,  because  she  is  a  dicta- 
torship, she  la  somewht  centralized.  Still,  It 
Is  evident  that  her  military  arm  Is  being  de- 
centralized Just  as  her  Industry  has  been 
throughout  Siberia. 

Let  me,  however,  make  It  clear  at  the  start 
that  I  do  not  believe  that  conflict  with  Rusala 


la  Inevitable  or  that  It  Is  Imminent,  and  I 
certainly  don't  believe  that  It  is  desirable. 

Decentralization  wUl  not  of  itaelf  aasure 
completely  adequate  American  offenae  and 
defense.  Obviously,  It  wUl  not  be  an  a«ive 
element  In  offense,  but  It  wU  be  a  vital  ele- 
ment In  defense.  It  would  be  folly  to  decen- 
tralize and  at  the  aame  time  lack  sufficient 
air  power,  ground  power,  and  sea  power  of 
the  most  modern  sort  with  which  to  carry  on 
the  possible  warfare  of  the  futtu-e. 

In  February  1941  I  asked  publicly  In  the 
Senate  if  our  naval  and  air  arms  at  Pearl 
Harbor  were  in  the  same  position  as  the  Rus- 
sian fleet  was  at  Port  Arthur  in  1905;  that  la. 
If  they  were  laying  themselves  open  to  a 
blitz  attack.  My  question  went  unanswered. 
1  asked  the  Secretary  of  Slate  to  report  to  the 
full  Senate  in  executive  session  on  the  condi- 
tions of  far  eastarn  defense.  My  bill  waa 
pigeonholed,  and  my  request  went  unfulfilled. 

The  months  from  February  to  December 
allpped  by,  and  on  the  seventh  day  of  the 
twelfth  month  of  that  year  we  suffered  the 
horrible  losses  at  Pearl  Harbor  that  might 
have  been  prevented  so  easily.  I  recom- 
mended stock  piling  of  cine  and  hemp,  maaa 
building  of  corvette  boaU  to  aafaguard 
againat  the  submarine  menace,  but  theae 
luggeatlona,  too,  went  unheeded,  I  am  not 
trying  to  prove  any  particular  personal  pre- 
aelence.  Actually,  many  other  authorities,  If 
not  In  the  Senate,  had  Indicated  the  poialbll- 
Ity  of  a  catastrophe  similar  to  Pearl  Harbor 
and  had  urged  defense  measures.  It  matters 
not  one  bit  who  naade  the  predictions  then  or 
who  is  making  the  predictions  now,  so  long  aa 
the  Individual  has  or  had  fair  qualities  of 
competence.  What  does  matter,  and  what 
did  matter.  Is  that  these  predictions  which 
are  and  were  soundly  based  are  being  and 
have  been  given  a  brush-off.  with  the  result 
that  our  dear  land  Is  endangered. 

1.  I  have  written  to  Secretary  of  Defense 
Forrestal,  urging  him  to  Influence  his  col- 
leagues In  the  Cabinet  to  make  the  necessary 
plans  for  decentralization  for  purposes  of 
national  security.  Secretary  Forrestal  re- 
sponded by  stating:  "I  heartily  agree  with 
you  that  decentralization  of  Federal  activi- 
ties Is  advantageous  from  the  viewpoint  of 
national  defense."  He  added  that  be  haa 
given  considerable  thought  to  this  question 
and  has  discussed  it  on  numerous  occasions 
with  various  advisers.  He  then  went  on  to 
say:  "For  the  past  15  months  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  have  been  studying  the  dis- 
persion and  protection  of  military  facilities 
and  other  national  agencies  contributing  to 
our  national  defense  In  the  light  of  new  de- 
Telopmenta  in  weapons  and  operational  tech- 
niques." 

Secretary  Forrestal  stated  further  that  he 
has  appointed  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force 
Symington  as  chairman  of  a  small  committee 
to  work  with  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  and 
with  the  National  Security  Resources  Board 
on  the  broader  aspecta  of  the  problem.  The 
Secretary  went  on  to  add  that  he  was  for- 
warding copies  of  my  letter  to  various  Inter- 
ested officials,  particularly  to  the  National 
Resources  Board,  which  he  Indicated  had 
final  responsibility  for  the  broader  phases  of 
this  subject. 

2.  In  1947  the  Presidential  succession  bill, 
making  the  Speaker  of  the  House  next  In 
line  to  the  Presidency  after  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent, was  up  for  consideration.  At  that  time 
I  introduced  an  amendment  to  the  effect  that 
If  the  entire  specified  line  of  succession  waa 
exhausted,  because  an  atomic  bomb  might 
erase  all  of  the  principal  civilian  offlcera 
mentioned  lu  the  bill,  the  highest-ranking 
military  officer  In  the  United  Statee  would 
aasume  the  duties  of  the  Presidency  until 
auch  time  as  a  civilian  officer  for  this  post 
could  be  elected  by  the  Congrees.  My 
amendment  waa  defeated  on  a  TOloe  Tota. 
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tote  In  this  connection  that  I  had 
written  to  Director  Webb,  of  the 
the  Bodfat,  along  this  line.  HU 
bowarar.  eonflnad  particularly  to 
i  itratlve  dliBcultles  Involved  In  the 
itocantrallslng. 

was  a  Wisconsin  man  named 

who   broke   his   heart   and 

a  trytng  to  awaken  bis  country- 

danger    they    faced    from    the 

danger  In  the  air;  the  danger  to 

y    the    warning   of    our    preaent 

with  speedier  response  than  did 

of  the  danger  of  the  past. 
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BURNET  R.  MAYBANK 


or  aOtTTH  CAMOLTHk 


IN  THX  SI  MATS  OP  THE  DNriXD  STATI8 

Thursda.u  March  25  (legislative  day  of 
^  Mi  nday,  March  15  >.  194i 


MiiYBANK. 


Mr.    President,    on 

March  20.   1948.  I  addressed 

of  postal  employees  in  Spar- 

C.    I  ask  unanimous  consent 

pointed  in  the  Rkcors  that  por- 

remarks  with  roftraaoe  to 

forces    and    the 


to  haTc 
IkNi  of 
the 

situation 

There  bjping  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rxcoao, 
as  follows 

On 
what  wa 
act  of  a 
great 
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that 
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14.  1M6.  the  curtain  rioaad  tm 
at  the  time,  waa  tha  iiBal 
drama.  Havtag  aehlaved  a 
▼letory  after  ftawr  Mttar  yaara 
jIakBl  wmJiet  «e  hopad 
i  ready  to  bring  our  boya  homa 
rest  of  their  days  in  wall -earned 


Wa  know  now  that  thera  are  foreea  at 
work  In  the  world  which  are  delaying  full 
realisation  of  this  dream  of  paaea.  It  la 
obTlous.  now,  thst  the  period  foHowlng  tha 
dramatic  curtain-closing  episodes  at  Htro- 
ahlma  and  Nagasaki  has  been  only  an  Inter- 
mlaaloQ — an  Intermission  filled  with  dta- 
oordant  passagea  from  the  orchestra  which 
baa  neither  followed  the  score  nor  the  con- 
ductor. The  discords,  as  you  well  know, 
were  mostly  In  the  form  of  vetoes  and 
empty  aeata  In  the  Russian  section  of  tha 
United  Nations  symphony. 

At  the  President's  special  joint  session  of 
the  Congress  this  week,  we  moved  Into  what 
might  be  called  the  second  act.  The  plans 
and  preparations  we  make  now  will  deter- 
mine  the  outcome  of  the.  as  yet,  unwritten 
third  and  final  act.  l7pon  our  actions  now 
rest  the  verdict  of  whether  it  shall  be  a 
climactic  Journey's  End  or  the  Puckish  sim- 
plicity of  a  Midsummer  Night's  Dream.  If 
we  are  to  enjoy  the  latter  wa  must  act,  and 
act  now. 

The  Prealdent  asked  for  Immediate  pas- 
sage of  the  European  relief  program.  That 
bill  was  passed  by  the  Senate  after  mid- 
night last  Saturday  night  and  Is  now  re- 
ceiving swift  action  in  the  House.  Just 
before  the  final  vote  on  ERP  I  said,  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate:  "I  am  anxious  to  do 
whatever  Is  necessary  to  set  up  a  bulwark 
of  free  people  In  western  Europe  to  help 
stop  this  onrusblng  tide  of  communism 
which  Is  even  now  engulfing  more  and  more 
of  Europe  day  by  day.  Let  lis  be  sensible 
about  the  Russian  threat.  It  is  real.  The 
time  has  come  when  we  must  step  Into  the 
picture  squarely.  Any  further  delay  may  be 
fatal  *  *  *.  We  must  stop  the  over- 
running of  western  Europe  by  this  Red  tide. 
Let's  face  the  facts.  While  we  hope  to  al- 
leviate suffering  among  the  war-torn  people 
of  Buropa  we  are  ba^sically  making  an  effott 
to  praaann)  the  peace.  In  deference  to  these 
who  so  lately  gave  their  lives  that  we  might 
enjoy  the  fruits  of  a  peaceful  existence  we 
can  do  no  leaa  than  our  utmost  to  preserve 
the  peace.  We  who  owe  so  much  to  so  many 
cannot  afford  to  economise  with  aid  of 
braad  and  milk  alone.  In  a  shrunken  world 
armad  to  the  teeth  with  atom  smaahers  and 
maatar  minds  of  scienttflo  rsaaarch  we  muat 
back  our  aid  with  our  own  preparadness  pro- 
gram at  home.  And  that  preparedness  la 
not  enough  on  paper." 

The  President  asked  for  immediate  pas- 
aaga  at  DMT  and  a  limited  form  of  selective 
aaiiiea.  Following  the  President's  message. 
ttoa  Aimad  Semcea  Committee,  of  which  I 
am  a  OMmbar.  want  into  immediate  eeasicn 
with  Secretary  iCarshall.  The  following  day 
wa  began  seaslona  with  Secretaries  Forreatal. 
Royall.  Sullivan,  and  Symington  to  get  their 
recommandationa  before  taking  final  action 
in  tfeaSanata. 

My  poaltlon  on  the  matter  la  In  fa7or  of 
Immadlata  action  to  bring  our  military  forces 
up  to  full  strength.  I  have  favored  this 
action  all  along  and  wUi  continue  to  do  ko 
until  such  time  as  the  world  situation  re- 
veraaa  Itaelf  and  there  is  no  longer  a  threat 
of  war  from  Russia  or  any  other  cone  of 
infliience. 

Letters  and  telegrama  to  my  otBce  indl« 
cata  to  me  that  the  people  of  tills  country, 
aa  we  ao  well  know,  do  not  want  war  But 
tliay  alao  advtaa  every  poaslble  precaution  of 
aM  and  full  praparadnaaa  at  home  against,  aa 
ona  gaoop  of  marina  vatarans  put  it.  "another 
ail'  aapanaa  tour  of  ■uropa." 

We  must  prepare,  and  wa  must  prepare 
wltiiout  any  further  delay.  Nothing  short 
of  full  preparedness  right  now  will  put  ua 
in  a  portttoa  to  ORtar  a  full  halt  to  the  cur- 

Aa  to  tha  Bnal  form  of  ITMT  and  aalactiva- 
aai  ikis  laglalatkm  I  cannot  say  at  this  time. 
Wa  will  receive  the  recommendatiooa  at  Xh» 
Secretary  of  Defense  in  the  Armed  Servlcea 
Committee  on  Monday.  But,  gentlemen, 
vlialavar  it  may  t>a — whatever  it  may  le- 


Sulra— X  want  to  aaa  this  cotmtry  ready  to 
efand    itaelf.    if   neceaaary.    at    home    and 
abroad — and  I  want  to  sea  It  now. 


Comments  by  Henry  A.  Wallace  on  the 
Preskleot's  Address 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GLEN  H.  TAYLOR 

or  IDAHO 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  March  25  (.legislative  day  of 
Monday.  March  15).  1948 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  inserted  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Rccoro  a  radio  ad- 
dress by  Henry  A.  Wallace  which  was 
given  on  March  18  In  answer  to  President 
Tnmian's  address  to  Congress  on  March 
17.  Mr.  Wallace's  address  appeared  in 
the  New  York  Times  of  March  19.  1948. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  l>€  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Yesterday  we  heard  a  call  for  universal 
military  training. 

Tonight  I  plead  the  case  for  universal 
peace. 

The  grave  Issues  of  peace  and  war  were 
tlirown  Into  sharp  focus  on  St.  Patrick's 
Day.  Those  Issues  wUI  not  be  settled  Ijy 
name-calling. 

Three  years  ago  Pranklln  Roosevelt  died. 
And  m  tiroae  S5  months  the  hopes  of  the 
people  of  the  world  have  been  undermined 
by  those  who  talk  of  war  and  turn  their 
backs  upon  the  policies  for  which  he  workea. 

Two  years  ago  Winston  Churchill,  spon- 
sored by  the  President,  laid  down  the  policy 
which  has  been  followed  ever  since.  One 
year  ago  the  Prealdent  announced  the  Tru- 
man doctrine  to  contain  communism  by 
using  American  arms  to  t)olster  corrupt  and 
reactionary  regimes  a  long  way  from  home. 

Yesterday  Americans  were  asked  to  give 
their  sons  to  enforce  that  doctrine. 

Yesterday  that  doctrine  was  expanded  to  a 
point  where  it  threatens  the  life  of  ever^- 
human  being  in  the  world. 

Why  have  we  reached  this  crisis  In  world 
affairs? 

Is  there  a  single  reason  why  we  cannon 
make  a  peace  to  end  the  cold  war? 

Is  tiiere  any  evidence  that  Russia  has  ag- 
greaalve  deaigna  against  our  country  or  ttia': 
our  national  security  la  threatened  from  any 
source? 

These  are  the  questions  which  were  lef; 
tmanswered  in  the  hysteria-breeding  speechai 
of  St   Patrick's  Day,  UK8. 

The  men  who  are  stirring  up  hate  and  fea:- 
trafBc  in  a  word.  That  word  Is  "communism." 
They  hc^e  that  It  will  provoke  a  hostile 
response  from  great  masses  of  the  people. 
They  think  that  It  Is  capable  of  blotting  ou: 
reason. 

But  you  can't  fool  most  of  the  people  an;/ 
of  the  time.  We  know  that  ideas  can't  b) 
licked  with  guns.  America's  mothers  and 
sons  itnow  that  millions  of  soldiers  won't 
cure  the  social  and  economic  condition! 
which  turn  many  peoples  of  the  world  t) 
Socialist  and  Communist  Parties.  They 
rightfully  believe  that  a  draft  and  compul- 
aory  military  training  are  not  the  way  to 
prsaarva  freadom  at  boma  or  to  guarantee 
democracy  abroad. 

Let  us  answer  the  questions  which  otiieis 
have  left  taianswered  as  they  cry  for  militarl- 
cation  of  America  and  tlM  world. 

Plrst.  why  tuive  wa  reached  this  crtris  ia 
world  affairs? 
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We  have  reached  this  state  because  the 
men  who  are  running  our  Oovernment  fear 
the  power  of  the  common  men  and  women 
the  world  over.  They  have  recognized  that 
the  world  is  changing;  that  the  peoples  of 
the  world  are  on  the  march.  They  know 
that  the  people  of  France,  Italy,  Czecho- 
slovakia— yes.  and  the  people  of  China  and 
Greece,  want  to  try  a  new  approach.  They 
are  afraid  of  this  demand  for  change  and 
they  are  standing  against  it.  They  are  using 
our  resources,  our  science,  our  productive 
facilities — and  soon  they  hope  to  use  the 
bodies  of  our  young  men — to  stop  the  de- 
mands   of    the    people    everywhere. 

One  year  ago  I  said  that  President  Truman 
was  the  greatest  salesman  communism  ever 
had.  I  repeat  that  charge  tonight.  He  has 
ignored  the  deep,  underlying  nature  of  the 
people's  problems.  His  approach  to  fighting 
Ideas  is  wrong,  totally  wrong.  Ideas  are  like 
nails;  the  harder  you  hit  them  on  the  head, 
the  deeper  they  go. 

Fundamental  land  reform  is  long  overdue 
In  both  China  and  Italy.  The  Communists 
recognize  this  situation  and  use  it.  but  they 
did  not  create  it.  Our  Government  is  tack- 
ing the  phrase  "Russian  aggression"  onto 
movements  which  are  essentially  the  expres- 
sion of  an  Inevitable  historical  trend  I 
don't  want  to  see  billions  of  American  dol- 
lars— and  what  is  far  more  important,  mil- 
lions of  American  lives — wasted  because 
American  politicians  will  not  accept  these 
simple  facts. 

We  have  come  to  this  world  crisis  because 
willful  men  with  private  Interests  are  dic- 
tating our  foreign  policy.  Their  Interest  Is 
profits,  not  people.  They  seek  to  protect  and 
extend  their  foreign  investments  against  the 
democratic  actions  of  people  abroad.  They 
have  had  the  assistance  of  other  men  who 
do  not  understand  the  problems  of  the  peo- 
ple— either  here  at  home  or  overseas. 

Some  of  these  men  pose  as  humanitarians 
as  they  ask  for  the  militarization  of  America. 
They  say  we  must  militarize  to  fight  for  free- 
dom. But  their  records  do  not  reveal  that 
they  have  led  fights  for  a  secret  ballot  In 
South  Carolina,  or  free  elections  in  the  poll- 
tax  States,  or  for  an  end  to  the  divisive  prac- 
tices of  segregation  and  discrimination. 

In  accusing  another  nation  of  sole  respon- 
sibility for  the  undermining  of  the  United 
Nations,  this  administration  tries  to  cover 
up  facts  which  have  brought  us  shame  and 
cost  us  friends  throughout  the  world.  It 
was  our  State  Department  which  killed  the 
United  Nations  Relief  and  RebabUltatlon 
Administration,  vrtilch  circumvented  the 
United  Nations  to  give  military  aid  to  Greece 
and  Turkey,  which  Ignored  the  United  Na- 
tions Economic  Commission  In  planning 
what  it  called  European  Recovery,  and  which 
la  ignoring  even  today  the  decision  of  the 
United  Nations  on  Palestine.  We  have  a 
heavy  share  of  the  responsibility  for  the 
weakening  of  the  United  Nations.  We  shall 
have  to  assume  that  responsibility.  It  is 
on  the  record.     It  can't  be  wiped  out. 

If  we  stand  self-rlghteously  and  stubbornly 
Insist  that  the  respKDnslblllty  for  the  world 
crisis  rests  entirely  with  others,  we  shall  make 
peace  Impossible. 

It  Is  openly  proclaimed  In  high  places  that 
we  shall,  sooner  or  later,  fight  the  Russian 
people,  yet  no  reason  for  such  a  war  Is  ad- 
vanced. 
Why  should  we  fight  Russia? 
Does  anyone  really  believe  that  we  are 
helping  the  growth  of  civil  liberties  in  Russia 
or  eastern  Europe  by  threatening  their  gov- 
ernments with  our  armed  power  and  eco- 
nomic boycotu?  Such  actions  actually  cur- 
tall  civil  liberties  there  and  here.  We  can't 
extend  civil  liberties  by  war  and  preparations 
for  war. 

There  are  some  who  want  a  holy  war  for 
the  propagation  of  their  faith.  To  them  we 
must  say  we  are  against  Ijaptlsm  by  atomic 
bombs. 


Shall  we  fight  Russia  because  she  oSers  us 
competition  In  world  markets?  Obviously 
not.  The  Soviet  Union  Is  In  no  position  to 
compete  with  us  for  world  markets.  Quite  the 
contrary.  She  offers  us  a  great  market  for 
our  own  goods. 

Shall  we  fight  Russia  because  we  are  com- 
peting for  the  raw  materials  of  the  world? 
We  shall  dissipate  more  raw  materials  in 
such  a  war  and  in  preparation  for  such  a  war 
than  they  are  worth  to  either  the  United 
States  or  Russia.  There  Is  no  competition 
for  raw  materials  which  cannot  be  settled  by 
peaceful  means. 

Is  there  a  single  reason  to  militarize 
America — to  deprive  our  young  men  of  free- 
dom and  throw  them  under  the  domination 
of  Army  and  Navy  authoritarianism?  There 
Is  not. 

The  attempt  to  make  the  fight  for  peace 
subversive  will  not  succeed.  We  shall  seek 
as  earnestly  for  the  common  ground  for 
peace  as  others  seek  the  reasons  for  confilct. 
The  program  to  militarize  America.  If  car- 
ried out.  win  Impose  a  police  state.  Already 
men  and  women  are  paying  a  high  price  to 
speak  forthrlghtly  for  peace.  Speech  Is  not 
free  when  It  costs  a  man  his  job.  Prepara- 
tions for  another  world  war  will  undermine 
American  freedom  Just  as  surely  as  If  the 
enemy  had  conquered  us  In  the  war  Just 
ended. 

If  we  believe  In  democracy  we  have  to  sup- 
port the  free  flow  of  Ideas  here  at  home 
and  everywhere  in  the  world.  The  ideas  of 
Communists  and  Socialists  for  the  solution 
of  basic  problems  can  only  be  countered  with 
other  Ideas— positive  ideas.  They  can't  be 
licked  with  guns  or  standing  armies. 

It  Is  shameful  when  high  officials  of  the 
United  States  Imply  that  a  free,  democratic 
election  In  Italy  is  a  threat  to  freedom.  We 
can't  counter  the  propaganda  of  others  by 
saying  that  we  only  believe  In  democracy 
when  the  election  results  please  us.  We 
can't  win  friends  anywhere  In  the  world  by 
telling  needy  people  that  they  shall  vote  as 
the  administration  wants  them  to  vote  or 
they  shall  be  deprived  of  aid.  It  Is  an  ex- 
hibition of  a  lack  of  faith  in  the  democratic 
process. 

It  is  not  our  Job  to  attack  or  defend  actions 
of  any  other  nation  as  we  insist  that  our 
American  policies  conform  to  American 
principles.  We  can't  In  good  conscience 
point  our  fingers  at  others  when  our  own 
Government  has  perpetuated  civil  war  in 
Greece  and  China,  forced  major  parties  from 
the  cabinets  of  France  and  Italy,  armed 
Latin -American  dictators,  and  violated  every 
fundamental  American  principle  wille  it  has 
used  the  words  freedom  an^*  democracy. 

I  say  that  our  only  national  defense  lies 
In  a  return  to  a  foreign  policy  which  U 
American  In  principle  and  practice. 

National  defense  cannot  be  founded  on 
arms  and  weapons  of  terror. 

The  production  of  those  weapons  Is  profita- 
ble business.  We  must  take  the  profits  out 
of  defense.  The  young  men  who  are  asked 
to  give  up  years  of  their  lives  make  no  profits 
from  defense  and  war,  nor  should  any 
American. 

We  must  take  the  offensive  for  peace.  As 
we  fight  against  the  draft  and  compulsory 
military  training,  we  must  also  fight  to 
eliminate  the  conditions  which  make  war 
and  defense  profitable  for  private  interests. 
We  must  bring  under  control — strict  public 
control — the  private  foreign  Investments  of 
the  monopolists. 

We  must  demand  that  our  Government 
accept  Its  share  of  the  responsibility  for  the 
world  crisis.  We  must  demand  firm  alle- 
giance to  the  United  Nations.  The  price  of 
self-righteousness  Is  war  and  depression. 

Speak  up  now.  Speak  up  for  peace.  Pay 
the  price  for  forthright  expression.  Don't  let 
the  fear-makers  Intimidate  you  Into  silence. 
Be  heard— be  heard  now — for  the  voice  of 
peace-loving,  freedom-loving  people  Is  our 
only  national  defense. 


Let  us  remember  that  military  inlght  baa 
never  imposed  a  good  idea  nor  sustained  a 
t>ad  one.    Recall  with  me  tha  words  of  ttia 
prophet  Isaiah: 
"Woe  to  those  who  trust  In  chariots, 

Bc-cause  they  are  many; 

And  in  horsemen,  i>ecause  they  are  mighty." 
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IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES.  "^^ 

Thursday.  March  25  {legislative  day  of^ 
Monday,  March  15).  1948  'l^ 

Mr.  CAPPER.     Mr.  President,  I  hav^ 
received  a  copy  of  the  resolutions  adoptel^.' 
by  the  Kansas  Livestock  Association  at    ^ 
its  annual  meeting  in  Topeka  on  Marclr"- 
11,  1948.    They  are  so  important  that  I 
send  to  the  desk  excerpts  which  are  of 
general  interest,  and  ask  that  they  be 
printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Congres- 
sional Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tions were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

rOOT-ANO-MOXTTH   DISEASE 

Whereas  the  prevalence  of  foot-and-mouth 
disease  in  Mexico  continues  to  be  a  threat  to 
our  livestock  lndU9try  and  requires  that  our 
Federal  and  State  sanitary  officials  be  con- 
stantly on  the  alert  to  prevent  its  spread 
across  the  border,  to  that  end  we  make  the 
following  recommendations : 

1.  That  the  Mexican- American  Joint  com- 
missions push  the  quarantine  line  south  as 
rapidly  as  possible,  destroying  any  and  all 
livestock  which  becomes  affected  with  the 
disease,  behind  the  quarantine  line  or  In  the 
buffer  zone. 

2.  That  work  be  started  immediately  to 
complete  the  border  fence. 

3.  That  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry 
begin,  at  the  earliest  possible  moment,  an 
Intensive  program  of  study  and  research  as 
to  the  nature,  cause,  prevention,  and  poa- 
slble cure  of  foot-and-mouth  disease. 

4.  That  the  embargo  provision  of  the  tariff 
act  of  1930  be  maintained  without  modifica- 
tion. Its  Importance  as  a  safeguard  to  our 
industry  Lb  Increased  by  the  outbreak  in 
Mexico. 

SECIPKOCAL  TSAOX 

Whereas  the  Reciprocal  Trade  Act  expires 
In  June  1948,  and  whereas  the  present  chaotic 
condition  of  world  trade  makes  it  Impos- 
sible to  gage  accurately  the  long-range 
needs  for  tariff  protection:   Therefore  be  It 

Resolved.  That  we  urge  Congress,  If  it  ex- 
tends this  act,  to  limit  the  time  of  such  ex- 
tensions to  1  year  and  to  require  Congres- 
sional approval  of  any  trade  agreements  en- 
tered Into  thereafter. 

CATTLX  GRUBS 

Whereas  cattle  grubs  cost  the  livestock  in- 
dustry an  estimated  loss  of  at  least  •iOO,- 
000,000  annually,  and  whereas  methods  tiiat 
have  thus  far  been  developed  for  cattle-grub 
control  are  an  Inadequate  solution  for  tiie 
country  as  a  whole:  Therefore  be  It 

Resolved,  That  the  Kansas  Livestock  As- 
sociation recommend  that  Federal  appro- 
priations be  made  available  to  the  United 
States  Bureau  of  Entomology  and  Plant 
Quarantine  for  research  on  more  effective 
materials  and  methods  icr  the  control  of 
cattle  grubs. 
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«-■  c'jttm  un  vocAnoMAL  rmocMAu* 


Wb«mi    th«  tmporunce  of  the  4-H  Club 
aad  tb9  V  )eaUonaI  agrlcultiiral  programs  are 
as  of   great   worth   to   the  rural 
since  the  4-R  IlTcstock  and  voca- 
pcojecu  are   tnterwoven 
1 1veatock  tntfUBtry  ot  Kansas:  There- 
fore be  t 


recofttlBei 
yovih. 


an] 


•crteultoral 


grams,  and 

sonal 

faaia>Ua4* 


That  the  Kansas  LlTCStock  As- 

(o  on  record  a*  spivovlng  tne  State- 

and  voctttlOBal  agrleulttinil   pro- 

that  every  member  feel  his  per- 

resl^nstbUlty  In  helping  these  two  or- 

with  their  Individual  projecu. 


Urr  EBSTATI  SAJfTrAST  KlOtnjlTIOIfa 


Whereea 
has  been. 


Bang's 


methods 

Whereab 
mlaslonei 
of  the  Burea 
States 


the  interstate  movement  of  cattle 
and  Is  being,  hampered  by  conf  ua- 
tlng  State  reguUttlons,   par- 
tB  Ngard  to  cattle  vaccinated  for 
and 

la    being   made    In    the 

:or  controlling  thla  disease;  and 

the  Kansas  livestock  sanitary  com- 

has  been  cooperating  with  offlctals 

u  of  Animal  Industry,  the  United 

Sanitary    Association,   and 

My  ot  Uveatoek  Sanitary 

prooaotlag  uniform  sHittary  reg- 

neiiiint   of   cattle   be- 

vartooa  States:  Therefore  be  It 

,  That   we  recommend   this  work 

and  that  various  State  oAclala 

in  making  rcgulatloos  effective  In 

In   seeking   onlfonBtty  «f 

ind  regtilatlotu  affecting  tfea  kltv^ 

t  of  llvaatock. 


Livestock 


been 
health 


con  IXKted 


pxogram: 


appro|»la|tlon 
Industry 
log  the 
tsetkm 

this 


a  rontod 


ssrvltw 


teraoi 


under  th4 
enue  act. 


tJie 


mlttee  Is 
iB«e  act 

part  of 

Jte«o<s«il 
tteeatn 
Bupfwrt 


Whereat 
beef  prodjctlon 
Hill  a 
the  vaU«|(i 
tka  ot 
UOB  of 


out  of 
eoglneers 
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the  Federal  meat  Inspection  has 
for  many  years  as  a  publlc- 
and 

last  year  canceled  the 

for  this  service,   making   the 

>ay  the  cost  of  same,  thus  weaken- 

i^orale  of  the  service  and  the  pro- 

the  public:  Therefore  be  It 

That  we  urge  Oongreas  to  restore 

to  lu  original  and  affective  basis. 


canTAi.  utDsa 


under  I-T  3713,  Isauad  by  the  In- 
enue  Department  on  the  sales  of 
eattla  or  sheep  in  any  year  m  es- 
xiormal  sales  are  taxable  only 
capital -gains  provision  of  the  rev- 
and 

the  National  Livestock  Tax  Com- 
•ekmg  an  amendment  to  the  rev- 
which  wUl  make  this  regulation  a 

law  itaelf:  Therefore  be  It 
.  That  we  urge  our   Repeeesnta- 
«o  give  this  effort  their  full 


nooe  ooMTaofc 


the  limiting  factor  to  sUblllslng 
in  the  long  grass  and  Flint 
}f  Kanaaa  Is  the  cultivated  area  In 
Ivgaly  available  for  tta  produe- 
crops.  and  whereas  the  rsOuo- 
acre  of  valley  croplaad  «attld 
throw  oM  ot  babiaoa  an  addl- 
15  asraa  of  grassland,  and  where- 
tlre  agriculture  economy   of   this 
the  dependent  Indxistrles,  and  tax- 
would  be  so  drastically  upset 
par:  of  the  valley  croplancl 
from   production,  and   whereas 
tram    iiibai  ■    of    this 
a    lw|a    number    of 
I  bWlMHBsen  In  the 
to  tha  lu— iiuullun  ot  large 
control,    thereby    taking    a 
of   the    best   cultivated   land 
and  whereas  ramg*'**'! 
are  at  the  opinion  that  cfTsctlve 
itfols  can  be  secured  at  a  lower  coat 
ot  a  toffcr  number  ot 


pi  Mtnetlon, 


dams  near  the  lisadwalois  of  the  tributaries 
of  larger  streams  vouM  raise  the  water  level 
In  aU  adjacent  territory,  thereby  beBefltlng 
both  pasture  and  farm  land:  Therefore  ba  it 
Jtosolaed,  That  this  aseociatlon  Inform 
the  Committee  of  Public  Works  of  the  Dnlted 
Stntea  Congress  that  It  Is  unalterably  op- 
poaed  to  approval  of  the  report  of  United 
States  Army  engineers  for  flood  control  in 
Kansas,  also  that  a  reaureoy  of  the  area  be 
made  In  the  use  at  soU-oonservation  prac- 
tieas  and  the  constroctkm  ot  a  large  num- 
ber of  small  dams  In  an  effbctlva  eontrol 
profram:  be  It  further 

ffesotped.  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution 
be  sent  to  each  United  SUtes  Senator  and 
Oopgrcsaman  from  Kansas  and  each  mem- 
ber of  the  Water  Resource  Committee  from 
Kansas.  J.  C.  Mohler  and  Oeorge  F.  Knapp. 
R.      F.     Brock,     chairman.     Ooodland; 
George    Andrews,    KanopoUa;     Bd    C. 
Bobbins,  Belvldere:   J    WlUard  Olan- 
der.  Kansas  City;    Merle  Mundhenke. 
Lewis:    F.    H.    Arnold,    Ashland;    Fred 
Beetty.  VermiUlon:   C.  Karl   Klelhom. 
Cambridge;    K.  A.  Stephenson.   Buck- 
lln;  Sdwln  Brown.  Kureka;  John  Per- 
r1«r.  Dodge  City;   Herb  J    Barr,  LeoU; 
WUlls  H.  Shattuck.  Ashland,  abacnt. 


(jOvenim«ttl  DccentralixatioB 


vital 

authority  OB  By*attllea  and 
is   Off    the   optaUoB   that 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALEXANDER  WILEY 

or  wiscomiN 

m  THB  SKNATI  OF  THB  UNTTKD  STATES 

Thursday.  March  25  (lecislative  day  of 

Monday.  March  IS).  1948 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  certain  excerpU 
from  a  statement  made  by  me  in  the 
Senate  and  letters  dealing  with  Pederal 
decentralization  may  Ik»  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  RxcokD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  matters 

referred  to  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 

the  Ricoao.  as  follows: 

(nam  the  CoNoaxsaioifAi.  Racoaa  of  August 

33,   1»401 

— cmrriii ustioii  ow  aBiwiiii  iiihh 

It  la  eoneeded  that  It  la  tniperauve  to  get 
ow  natlopal  forcee  built  up.  That  doea  not 
mean  sla|»ly  more  ships  of  the  same  kind. 
No;  It  meano.  U  we  are  to  have  a  prepared- 
neas  prtipam.  that  America  must  use  Its 
head.  We  do  not  want  more  ahlps  ot 
old  type.  Wo  want  o« 
more  immmM  to  attaofc  from 
nurtnes.  and  airplane  bombs.  It  may  mean 
the  creating  of  a  new  type  of  ship. 

Beeently  I  took  the  matter  up  with  the 
Soaratory  of  the  Navy.  Oolonal  Knon.  ot  MiUd- 
tat  OB  the  Great  Lakea  a  graat  prcvon  of 
(decentrallaedl  •hlpbulldhiff.  wBareby  Amer- 
ica would  create  an  indepaadnBt  ana  ot  the 
Navy — a  moequito  fleet— if  you  plaasa.  We 
could  build  these  small  torpedo  boats — tbsy 
are  only  70  to  100  feet  k»g— we  could  build  a 
hundred  or  more  of  them  for  the  oatH  ot  a 
battleahlp.  In  the  Battle  of  Britain.  wBleh  la 
to  cooM.  we  may  And  aaw  laasoos.  But  when 
we  tpeak  about  a  two-ocean  navy,  we  talk  of 
psoaiiacls  5  and  6  years  from  now. 

Bta  eonld  build  In  «  months  to  a  year 
ftXno  oC  thsss  sasaU  torpedo  boata  by  taking 
oear  the  shipyards  on  tha  Oraat  Laksa.  and 
thoae  boau  could  protect  every  harbor  on 
tha  raciBc  and  Atlantic  ooasts.  WhvT  Be- 
thay  are  spaady.    We  oouid  unpit>ve 

it  daaign     Tbay 
or  them  go  at  the  rata  of  70  to  tO  i 
an  bciar.    They  have  antiaircraft 


The  sinking  at  one  of  these  small  boats 
would  mean  the  loes  simply  of  a  complement 
of  a  few  men.  These  boats  are  built  (nr 
attack.  They  could  proceed  500  miles  out 
to  sea.  They  could  tear  out  from  behind 
warahlpe.  They  could  supplement  our  sub- 
marines, they  could  supplement  the  air  for<:e. 
and  they  would  give  us  the  protection  whl  :h 
America  wants  now. 

For  a  rear  and  a  half  now  I  have  pressed 
this  matter  (for  decentralization  of  war  and 
Navy  contracts)  upon  the  Navy  Departmeit 
I  took  It  up  about  a  year  and  a  half  ago  with 
Admiral  Land,  as  I  recall,  and  I  persisted  In 
It.  I  hope  to  have  talks  with  Mr  Knudsrn 
and  others  In  relation  to  that  subject.  We 
do  not  always  have  to  look  to  Germany  to 
have  the  most  advanced  step.  Germany  has 
the  blitzkrieg.  We  have  Intuition  here.  We 
have  Invention  here  We  have  brains  h«re. 
Let  America  use  these  qualities.  Let  Amer- 
ica awake  and  lead  the  world — not  simply 
be  a  follower. 

In  this  chnllenglnK  period  let  us  arciise 
all  America  to  contribute  to  the  preparednns 
program. 

IFt'om  the  ComamwiowM.  Rxcobd  of 
Paf—ber  2a.  1M1| 

TO 


UwrnED  Statvs  Ssmatb. 

Dccrmber  12.  1941. 
Hon.  FaAifKUM  D.  Rooarvxtr. 

Frettdent  of  the  United  States  of  Amenca. 
Wtuhtm§Um..  D.  C. 

Mr  DcAa  Ma.  PixammT:  On  Friday  eve- 
ning last,  you  announced  the  Uansfer  of 
nwre  than  10.000  Federal  workers  In  12  F?d- 
eral  agencies  from  Washington  to  otier 
cities  in  this  NaUon.  In  doing  that,  vou 
put  into  effect  what  many  of  us  oontcnilad 
shoadd  have  been  dona  long  ago;  only  we 
believe  you  have  not  gone  far  enough. 

We  hope  that  step  Is  but  the  beginning 
of  daoantraliaatlon  of  Government  agenc.es. 
We  believe  there  are  many  more  agencies 
which  should  immediately  be  taken  out  of 
Washington;  so  doing  will  make  governmimt 
more  eOdent. 

What  Is  mors  Important,  Government  in 
taking  this  step  wUl  put  into  oUier  cities 
and  other  communlttaa  Government  |iay 
roUa.  which  are  sadly  naadad  there  in  this 
war  period.  As  you  know.  Mr.  President, 
there  are  communities  that  have  been  sally 
depleted  by  Government  because  of  the  cim- 
traUaatlon    of    defense    acUvltles    In    otier 


There  la  a  great  demand  In  this  country 
for  a  "pnalng"  of  all  Government  activities 
and  asHMtas  which  are  not  nooaaaary  (or 
'lafanaa.  The  Agriculture  Department,  the 
Interior  Department,  and  others  have  "muih- 
roomed"  under  your  administration  during 
the  past  years.  Here  In  Congrees  we  kn3w 
that  when  a  man  heads  up  any  department 
In  Oovammant  ha  sssms  to  have  but  cne 
pqrpoae.  and  that  la  to  make  his  depat- 
mant  Unar  and  more  expensive  to  operate. 
As  a  rasult.  bureaiicracy  has  run  rampait, 
cAdaaey  is  forgotten,  and  the  obligation 
to  the  taxpayer  Is  overlooked. 

Think  of  It.  Thla  year  the  "overhead"  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  Is  over  a  bil- 
lion doUars— mora  than  the  total  coat  of 
Govammant  aoma  years  bsck.  I  call  to  yc  ur 
attenUon  that  tn  ms  thars  was  a  pledge  to 
abolish  uatlaes  rommlsalfma  and  bureaus  aad 
to  save  not  lam  than  29  percent  in  the  ctat 
of  ^Mlaral  Government. 

Just  as  common  sense  dictated  your  mcve 
In  relation  to  these  12  agencies,  so  con- 
science and  common  sense  should  dlctit*^ 
further  dacantiallmtlon  of  Government  a  id 
dafanaa  aganclm.  and  ''pruning"  of  pcraonrel 
In  thoaa  dapartments  which  are  not  OKfO- 
dally  connactod  with  tha  war  effort. 

With  eompUaaanta  of  tlw  aaaaon.  I  rema  n. 
Bmpeetfully  yours. 

Alkxawdoi  Wurr 
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COaBZSPONDXNCI    WFTH    SECaKTABT    OP    WAS 

Mr.  WiLiT.  Recently  I  inquired  of  Secre- 
tary of  War  Patterson  whether  the  War  De- 
partment had  considered  the  decentralization 
of  the  War  and  Navy  DepartmenU  from  their 
congested  sltee  In  Washington.  D.  C. 

Just  contemplate  for  one  moment  what 
would  happen  If  one  of  the  atomic  bombs 
should  be  exploded  inside  the  Pentagon 
Building,  in  Arlington.  With  one  stroke  the 
eery  brain  of  American  military  defense  would 
be  shattered. 

I  am  not  revealing  any  secrets  when  I 
report  that  Secretary  of  War  Patterson  re- 
sponded as  follows: 

Was  Depaktment, 
Washington,  D.  C.  July  22,  1946. 
Hon.  ALTXANDni  Wn.tT, 

United  States  Senate. 

Deak  Senator  Wilbt:  With  further  refer- 
ence to  your  recent  letter  concerning  War 
Department  plans  for  defense  of  the  Nation 
a-talnst  possible  atomic-bomb  attack,  our 
representatives  are  collaborating  with  rep- 
resentativs  of  the  Navy  Department  on  the 
matter  and  have  drawn  up  in  a  tentative 
form  a  broad  defense  plan  for  the  United 
States  in  which  defense  areas  are  blocked  cut. 
These  plans,  when  completed,  will  be  pre- 
sented to  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  and  upon 
approval,  detailed  plans  for  each  area  will  be 
formulated.  It  is  anticipated  that  the  plans 
tor  the  Washington  area  will  include  the  de- 
tailed decentralization  considered  necessary 
for  the  War  and  Navy  Departments  as  well  as 
for  other  governmental  agencies. 

The  plana  have  not  yet  probressed  to  the 
point  where  definite  recommendations  have 
been  made  to  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget. 

Your  considerate  Interest  in  this  matter  is 
appreciated,  and  I  assure  you  that  careful 
attention  is  being  given  to  decentralization 
of  governmental  agencies  in  connection  with 
these  defense  plsns. 
Sincerely  yours. 

ROBEBT  P.  PaTTEKSON, 

Secretary  of  War. 


American  Foreign  Policy  in  China 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ELBERT  D.  THOMAS 

or  XTTAH 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  March  25  (leoislative  day  of 
Monday,  March  15K  1948 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Utah.  Mr.  President, 
by  request,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  excerpts 
from  an  article  on  American  foreign 
policy  in  China,  written  by  William  R. 
Johnson  and  published  in  the  China 
Monthly  of  January  1948. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

(Condensed    and    revised    from    the    China 
Monthly  of  January  1948 1 

THE  UNrrED  STATCS  SELLS  CHINA  DOWN  THE 

AMVn 

(By  WUllam  R.  Johnson) 
Something  has  gone  wrong  with  American 
policy  in  China.  There,  as  an  aftermath  of 
victory  over  Japan,  both  China  and  America 
are  losing  the  peace  as  surely  as  we  won  the 
war.  Russia  la  falling  heir  to  Japan's  con- 
quest. Yet.  instead  of  taking  action  to  fore- 
stall such  an  event,  so  far  America  has  actu- 


ally collaborated.  We  did  not  send  C^eneral5 
Hurley  and  Marshall  to  China  with  dL-ections 
to  strengthen  the  hands  of  the  legal  govern- 
ment, recognized  by  all  the  United  Nations, 
or  send  supplies  and  aid  to  help  China  regain 
her  lost  territories.  They  were  sent  with 
instructions  to  withhold  aid  unless  the  Chi- 
nese Government  should  take  in  the  Com- 
mimists  who  have  been  the  instruments  of 
Russian  aggression  in  China  as  everywhere 
else.  Pour  years  of  such  a  policy  has 
brought  China  almost  to  collapse. 

In  February  1945.  at  Yalta  for  a  price,  Pres- 
ident Roosevelt  and  Premier  Churchill  traded 
to  Stalin  extensive  territories  Including 
Outer  Mongolia,  togetuer  with  transporta- 
tion and  industrial  facilities  which,  whenever 
held  by  Russia  or  Japan,  have  always  meant 
a  developing  foreign  political  domination  In 
Manchuria. 

With  the  end  of  the  war.  the  Russians  and 
their  Moscow  trained  puppets  proceeded  to 
organize  several  Soviet  governments  in  Man- 
churia and  Inner  Mongolia.  On  tlie  orders 
of  the  World  Revolutionary  Executive  Com- 
mittee, a  Moscow  agency,  In  April  1947.  these 
Soviets  and  the  original  Chinese  Soviet  Gov- 
ernment were  united  into  the  Communist 
Peoples'  Republic  with  Mao  Tse-tung  as 
chairman.  Simultaneously,  the  Russians 
were  retraining  and  Indoctrinating  many 
thousands  of  Japanese  war  prisoners  and 
training  and  arming  Immense  new  levies  in 
China  and  Korea,  bringing  the  Soviets 
strength  to  2.OC0.00O  troops  or  more  and 
making  the  U.  S.  S.  R.  the  dominant  land 
povper  In  the  Far  East. 

These  developments  in  direct  violation  of 
the  Yalta  agreement  and  the  Sino-Russian 
Treaty  of   1945,  and  the   Increasln^ay   heavy 
Communist   campaigns   against  the  Chinese 
Government  leave  no  room  for  doubt  that 
the  Soviet  Union  Is  determined  on  the  con- 
quest of  China;   unless  she  can  accomplish 
her  ends  by  the  alternate  method  of  a  coali- 
tion government,  infiltration  and  the  purges 
that   have   i)ecome  so  successful   in  Europe. 
Such  purges  do  not  end  with  the  elimination 
of     National     and     Provincial     leaders.     In 
Kiangsi  Province,  China,  my  home  for  over 
30  years,  where  two-thirds  of  the  Province 
was   held  by   the   Chinese   Commimlsts   for 
from  2  to  5  years,  some  20  percent  of  the 
population  were  disposed  of  largely  by  rump 
courts  and  firing  squads,  to  force  submission. 
Because  of  the  failure  of  the  Communist 
coup   to  seize   the  Chinese   Government   at 
Hankow    in    1928    the    Communist    Interna- 
tional that   year  at   its   World   Congress  at 
Moscow  carefully  revUed  its  plans  for  world 
conquest  and  published  them  for  the  guid- 
ance of  its  agents  throughout  the  world.    One 
section  of  these  plans  entitled.  "Theses  of  the 
Revolutionary  Movement  In  the  Colonies  and 
Semicolonles"  develops  that  theme  In  great 
detail  for  all  such  countries.     Instructions 
for  China's  conquest  are  developed  around 
tliree  main  objectives:  First,  the  preparation 
of  the  masses  for  and  the  maintenance  of 
armed  ret>elllon  in  order  to,  second,  over- 
throw the  Chinese  Government,  and  third, 
establish  Soviet  rule. 

From  lU  formation  in  1927  in  Klangsl  the 
Chinese  Soviet  has  maintained  its  corhplete 
independence  of  the  Chinese  Government 
and  sustained  armed  insurrection,  except 
when  it  was  too  weak  or  was  held  in  check 
Ijecause  the  U.  S.  8.  R.  chose  to  strengthen 
temporarily  Chinese  resistance  to  Japan. 
This  loyalty  to  the  1928  program  and  the 
craftiness  and  subtlety  which  characterize 
their  propaganda  in  China  and  abroad  is  well 
Indicated  by  Order  No.  16.  issued  Jointly  by 
the  Chinese  Communist  Party's  Politburo  and 
the  Far  Eastern  Bureau,  a  Kremlin  agency,  in 
March  1946.  during  the  Marshall  negotiations 
in  China  and  as  a  heavy  spring  offensive  was 
iMlng  launched  in  Manchuria.  A  quotation 
from  this  Order  well  illustrates  their  do- 
Tlousness: 


"Estrange  relations  l>etween  the  United 
States  and  Chiang  Kai-shek.  Render  tha 
Kuomlntang  isolated  in  China  and  interna- 
tionally use  delaying  tactics  not  to  solve  any 
problems  •  •  •  with  the  Kuomln- 
tang •  •  •  to  bring  about  political  sta- 
bUliy  •  •  •  while  negotiatmg  •  •  • 
to  secure  the  sympathy  of  the  American  Gov- 
ernment." 

The  Chinese  officials  so  grossly  attacked  in 
the  Communist  propaganda  are  the  very 
leaders  who  have  united  China  (except  for 
the  foreign-subsidized  Communists),  intro- 
duced many  reforms,  created  a  one-party 
government — actually  a  broad  coalition  of 
many  factions  and  groups.  That  Govern- 
ment held  China  steady  through  8  years  of 
war  for  independence  in  spite  of  blockade, 
foreign-planned  and  sul>sldlzed  civil  war,  and 
her  own  and  the  enemy's  scorched-earth  pol- 
icies. Recently,  In  spite  of  every  device  of 
the  Communists,  these  leaders  gave  China  a 
democratic  constitution,  which  was  unani- 
mously adopted  by  a  large  national  assembly 
representative  of  all  China. 

Only  the  fact  that  China's  own  revolution 
produced  a  group  of  leaders  who  so  thor- 
oughly took  the  measure  of  their  Soviet,  as 
well  as  of  their  Japanese  enemy,  that  no  t>e- 
trayal  by  their  own  nationals  or  offers  of 
American  aid  for  their  surrender  to  Soviet  de- 
mands could  induce  them  to  make  terms  with 
so  implacable  an  enemy,  has  maintained 
China's  Independence,  so  desperately  won 
from  Japan,  to  this  hour. 

That  General  Marshall  went  to  China  with 
no  adequate  knowledge  of  Russia's  plottlngs 
against  China  and  only  discovered  shortly 
before  he  left  China  a  year  later  how  he  had 
been  used  to  serve  Soviet  ends  in  delaying 
China's  rehabilitation  while  Russia  built  up 
her  war  machine,  seems  |o  be  indicated  by  a 
paragraph  of  his  report  on  China: 

"Now  the  Communists  have  broken  off  ne- 
gotiations by  their  last  offer  •  •  •  which 
the  Government  could  not  be  expected  to 
accept.  Between  this  •  •  •  group  In 
Government  and  the  irreconcilable  Com- 
munists, who  I  must  state  did  not  so  appear 
last  February,  lies  the  problem  •  •  •  of 
•     •     •     the  peace." 

How  is  It  to  l}e  explained  that,  in  15 
months,  between  the  issuance  of  the  Cairo 
Declaration  and  the  Yalta  agreement,  Ameri- 
ca's China  policy  was  reversed  from  that  of 
the  restortation  and  defense  of  China's  ter- 
ritorial Integrity  to  one  of  surrender  ta.Rus- 
6 la,  in  effect,  of  more  than  was  soon  to  ho 
recovered  from  Japan? 

Two  conclusions  follow  from  facts  dis- 
cernible at  the  time  to  students  of  Com- 
munist propaganda  of  the  period.  First,  the 
position  to  which  America's  China  policy 
was  secretly  committed  at  Yalta  was  clearly 
foreshadowed  in  prior  Red  propaganda;,  and 
second,  there  was  (and  there  still  remains) 
a  coterie  of  the  Communist  front  stealthily 
working  within  the  State  Department  who 
participate  in  the  briefing  of  Presidents  and 
ambassadors  on  Chinese  affairs:  whUe  serv- 
ing against  us. 

In  June  1945  I  filed  with  the  State  Depart- 
ment an  article  entitled,  "Will  Russia  Super- 
sede Japan  as  Aggressor  in  the  Orient?" 
shovrtng  that  It  was  Russia's  purpose  to  suc- 
ceed to  Japan's  conquests  as  she  is  ^ow 
doing.  This  was  shown  by  an  analysis  of 
parts  of  two  propaganda  boolcs,  typical  of 
many.  One  was  by  Edgar  Snow,  the  other 
by  Owen  Lattimore. 

Mr.  Lattimore.  adviser  to  the  State  De- 
partment and  occasional  representative  of 
Presidents  to  China  and  the  Far  East,  has 
been  active  in  the  formulation  and  imple- 
mentation of  this  change  in  American  policy 
toward  China.  His  "Solution  in  Asia"  wa« 
first  published  in  Britain  in  1944.  So  devi- 
ously has  this  pro-Soviet  policy  been  in- 
sinuated into  the  text  that  some  readcis  Jail 
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tfaat  he  prop  MM  •  revcnal  of 

WMey.    A  few  quMaitaas  wtU  show 

He  tells  lis  that  h«  aacks  to  And 

hich  are  bound  to  coma  In 

a  Banner  as  to  make  pow  aon- 

<p.  163).     But  «•  ahall 

:hey   tnvolva  appeasement   pester 

at  Munich  and  that  tbr.  hava  lad 

to  wars  and  not  to  paaaa. 

dlMradtta  oar  hlatorle  China  pol- 

opan-tfoor  poUey  la  a  ina  too' 

M)      Again,  he  calU  tt  a  selfish 

the   Interests  of  Amarlcan   trade. 

policy  has  served  China's  Interests 

America "B  to  clear  from  any  un- 

eximlnatlon  of  the  htotory. 

nUnun:    "In    Asia,    key 

It  Uw  firaaaoB  Modi  wlU  be  China. 

Mofi(r<:)lla.  Korea,  the  Phillpplaaa'*  (p. 

he  antidpatee  the  Yalta  acree- 

the  8tno-R\i8alan  Treaty  of  August 

delivery  of  Outer  Mongolia  to 

the  camouflage  of  lU  attaining 


OOBttBilBff  the  Latttmore  quotations :  "We 
not   yfnnt   China   to    become    dependent 
•     •.     If  we  ever  find  the  Chl- 


We  dk  not  treat  Britain  or  Russia  (or 
VenestMl  i.  earlier)  like  that  when  they  had 
Oarmanj  to  deal  with.  A  Monroe  Doctrine 
or  an  oi>4n-door  policy  Is  aselsee  If  we  refuse 
natlaaa  tefOead  vlMn  they  are 


Oovtrnment  baeonlng  dependent  upon 
Oa  to  thi    point  wliere  It  cannot  deal  with 
gcvemments    without    our     backing 
>     with  its  own  people  unless  we 
It  will  mean  that  we  have  gone 
t|i*  safe   limits  of   a   direct   foreign 
should  refer  all  questions  to  the 
United  MiUoos'  ipp.  101-193). 

The  kti  id  of  treatment  of  China's  interests 
rhJch  La  timore  here  recommends  was  given 
when  T.  V.  Soong  was  sent  back  to  Moscow 
In  the  su:  nmer  of  IMS  tr  do  what  in  June  of 
that  yaar{lie  bad  refuae««  to  do.  sign  away  in 
llM>>BuMlan  treaty  China's  rights 
that  hMl  jwt  baan  traded  off  »t  Talu  in 
China's  iibMnoa.  Lwmlng  at  Moaoow  that 
demanda  had  been  Inereaeed  be- 
yond thoAe  promlaed  at  Talta.  he  sought  the 
advtoe  o  a  distant  imsrVan  diplomatic 
friend  wl  o  received  Soong'a  radioed  inquiry 
aUBUltan<  ously  with  StaU  Department  In- 
structlm  I  tAat  no  advlea  abould  be  given. 
Thus.  CbMMk  and  Soong  were  left  at  Btatba'a 


•e  quote  from  flutaUua  In  Asia: 

policy   must   be   brought    into 

with  our  Soviet  and  our  British 

93).     "The  general   understand- 

China  and  Russia  Is  bad."    Be 

■ggeet    why.     Home    eluddaaon 

been    In    order.     "America    as 

cannot  aneeeeafully    bring    the 

And  the  m— lane  tofaibar"  (p.  183). 

qenerals  Harlay  and  Mvahall  proved 

a  good  prophet  aa  to  Anwrlca'a 

aa  mtddlaaaan  in  this  caae.    But 

for  peace  only  on  the  baals  Lattl- 

I.  e..  on  the  SovleU'  terms — 

Cblneae  Government.    They  might 

t  peaoa  by  taalatlnff  on  the  "open 

the  Atlaatle  Charter.  U  America 

more  slowly  and  been  leea 

her  dlplontaey  on  the  advice  of  the 

Red  front.     Kven  yet  It  might 

by  Um  only  altemauva  chance  for 

that  to  which  "aolutlon  In  Asia" 

^peaeament.   and   finally   sur- 

That  la.  by  immediate  adoption  of 

military    training    and    completa 

Ian  tor  dafanae  of  and  with  both 

and  Asian  ecnaomtc  and  military 

bat  doea  not  atop  ROMla,  we  wlU 

I  •  praparlng  tor  tba  tbaa  InavltaUa 


tbey  trie  I 
more  adt  i>catea 

aoualltloQ 


Ikad  demobilised 
na^ve  in 


tbm 
la  tfaeo(<id 


Mr.  Lattlmoreli  argument  ccntlntiea:  "Moat 
important  of  all.  only  empbeale  on  the  United 
Nations  sa  a  group  can  provide  a  stront 
framework  for  the  futtire  of  the  nortbaaelaiu 
provtneaa.  ■  *  *  If  China  dialntegrataa, 
the  break-up  wUl  be  territorial  and  political. 

•  •  •  If  the  tendency  la  to  faU  apart, 
the  British  In  the  strategic  southwest  and 
the  BiiMlaiis  in  the  northeastern  provinces 
and  at  Dalren  and  Port  Arthur  will  feel  a 
strong  pressure  to  take  steps  to  Insxirc  mini- 
■MBB  local  eoatral  •  •  •  primary  dsd- 
MOM    B*    wttB    «Ba    Cblneae    thwaehwa. 

•  •  *  The  responsibilities  of  Chlnal  alliee 
is  to  show  that  their  support  for  construc- 
tive tendencies  to  collective  and  In  the  world 
tntereat  and  not  a  race  for  individual  advan- 
ti^e.  Britain  and  America  can  successfully 
support  their  legitimate  capital  Interest  in 
China  and  at  the  same  time  work  in  coopera- 
tion with  the  Russians  for  democratic  har- 
mony In  China"  (pp.  1»^19«). 

Aeeordlng  to  Lattimore.  then,  with  the 
"open  door"  and  the  Nine-Power  Treaty  out 
the  window,  the  UN.  with  military  force  to 
maintain  peace  (but  not  against  great  power 
aggreaalon)  around  tba  eomer,  the  Chinese 
oaalan  orders  with  no  help  from  us. 
aapltal  Intareat  sec\u-e  l>ehlnd  the  iron 
I.  why  should  America  worry?  Demo- 
cratle  harmony,  indeed. 

The  author  to  clearly  preparing  us  for  the 
break-up  of  China  and  for  Its  Sovletlzatlon. 
He  buries  hto  proposals  under  such  genwous 
and  pioxis  phrases  that  one  to  liable  to  forget 
that  it  is  the  largest,  meet  homogenaoiis, 
induatrloua.  and  enduring  body  of  humanity 
that  he  thus  propoaea  to  deliver  to  foreign 
eiVlottera 

The  attempt  of  the  United  States  to  force 
a  coalition  government  upon  China  has  been 
worse  than  folly  It  is  betrayal.  With 
American  munitions  such  as  China  desper- 
ately naeda  scattered  over  the  Pacific,  we 
hava  flddtod  while  China  bums  in  a  fire  we 
helped  with  oil  to  kindle  and  are  refusing 
water  to  extinguish.  Our  military  mission 
sent  to  aid  in  China's  defense  have  piddled 
with  civilian  reform  instead  of  training 
troops;  while  the  Russians  have  prepared 
vast  forces  for  her  destruction.  Meanwhile, 
a  aecond  30.000,000  Chinese  refogcea  hava 
been  driven  from  north  China — moctly 
peasant-farmer  folk  who  have  learned  at 
terrible  cost  the  difference  between  the  rt)sy 
anticipatory  propaganda  and  the  stark  real- 
ity of  Communist  t3rranny.  Without  our 
military  aid  now.  China  will  be  wrecked  for 
a  generation  and  the  road  will  be  arlde  open 
for  the  sovletlaatlon  of  Aala. 

Of  course.  Busala  doea  not  want  war  with 
us  any  more  than  did  tha  Naxl.  But  she  to 
making  war  continuously  In  China  and 
Oraace  and  abaorblng  our  potential  all  tea. 
one  by  one;  while  her  agents  and  her  dupea 
high  In  our  Government  turn  American  poU- 
clea  In  her  favor  and  organise  American 
opinion  for  her  Immediate  ends  and  our 
ultimate  defest.  already  freely  predicted. 

What  greater  immediate  reward  could  we 
give  for  Russian  obfuscatlon  and  delay  In 
negotiations  over  Europe  than  to  leave  her 
nnoppoaed  to  carry  out  her  conquest  of 
China.    What  greater  appeasement? 

The  problem  of  dealing  with  Russia  to  a 
world  problem  involving  Che  llbertlaa  of  all 
peoplca.  more  accurately  at  the  moment. 
of  thoee  nations  on  her  immediate  borders. 
In  the  end  It  to  the  same  problem  for  alL 
TJm  aolutlon  to  dependent  on  American  Ini- 
tiative after  we  hava  faoad  up  to  the  facts 
of  her  ssamntlsHi  pradaAory  and  Immediately 
sfgriaslva  dMaaotv.  The  only  hope  to  tlrm- 
neaa  and  Imaaainala  ecanpiete  mobillaatloo  of 
everything  required  to  stop  the  Soviet's  ad- 
vance acroes  China  and  western  Curope  and 
to  the  Datdanelles  wheaaaar  and  wherever 
needed. 
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or 


HON.  EDWIN  C.  JOHNSON 

or  coixtaAso 
IN  THB  SBNATB  OP  Tl«  TTNITKD  STATISS 

Thursday,  March  25  Uegislative  day  of 
I.March  IS).  1948 


Mr.  JORNBON  of  Colorado.  Ivtr.' 
President.  I  ask  'ananlmous  consent  to 
Insert  In  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  m 
article  by  Dr.  Clinton  N.  Howard,  editor 
of  Progress  magazine,  and  general  sup<  r- 
intendent  of  the  International  Refoim 
Federation,  of  Wa.shington.  D.  C.  wliich 
will  appear  in  the  April  1948  L«wue  of  ttat 
magazine  under  the  title  Partition  of 
Palestine. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  onlered  to  be  printed  in  the  RKCoto. 
as  fallows: 
Uncls  Sam  STraasMiiaBa  to  trs  IsHMAruru 

After  giving  long  delayed  aid  and  comfort 
to  the  Jews  In  Palestine,  the  promised  U  nd 
of  their  fathera.  and  their  acceptance  of  ;he 
partition  by  the  United  Nations  under  the 
leadership  of  President  Truman,  and  a;i  a 
part  of  the  Truman  doctrine,  accepted  (y 
Congress  and  the  Nation  as  well  as  the  Jt  vs. 
ladadlag  American  Zlontom.  it  looks  as 
thoagh  the  United  NaUons  have  made  a  cc>m- 
plete  aaalgnment  of  their  assets  In.favoi  of 
the  Araba. 

It  began  to  look  as  though  at  long  last  a.'ter 
ages  of  auppreaHon.  oppresalou.  persecut.on, 
and  swaiilnatlnn  the  House  of  Israel  wai  to 
have  a  bomaland  of  their  own  restricted.  In 
area,  with  the  surrender  of  their  ancient  cap- 
ital. Jerusalem,  to  foreign  admlntouatloii. 

A   BXTKATAL  OT  TVOaX 

Llkevrtoe  the  Arabs  were  to  have  self-fov- 
emment  In  the  area  allocated  to  them,  "^'hto 
agreement  by  the  United  Nations,  the  Arabs. 
despite  their  five  empires  covering  1.000.000 
square  mllea  of  territory,  as  large  as  Uie 
United  SUtea  eart  of  the  Mtoslsalppl  R:ver. 
reftised  to  accept,  and  terror  has  relgneil  in 
the  Interim  of  division. 

The  conqnaat  la  tmequal  because  wea|»ons 
and  munitions  were  supplied  the  Arabi.  by 
the  United  States  and  Bngland  and  deiled 
the  Jews.  The  Jews  are  at  a  great  di tad- 
vantage  becaUM  they  have  nothing  to  cfler. 
while  the  Arabs  have  oU,  which  to  reqtired 
by  the  Christian  nations  to  preserve  the 
peace  by  force  among  tbemselvaa.  Mont  of 
them  are  afraid  of  the  Araba;  they  are  alrald 
of  each  other. 


on.    WIN9 


-RONOa    LX>SSS 


Thto  was  the  situation  as  of  March  18.  ]  948. 
Like  a  bolt  from  the  blue,  the  Truman  loc- 
trine  collapsed  and  the  spokesman  for  the 
United  States  announced  at  the  meeting  of 
the  United  Nations  tu  sudden  withdr.twal 
from  its  agreement  to  sustain  the  partition  It 
propoaed,  which,  at  great  humiliation  and 
aacrtflee.  the  Jewish  leaders  of  the  world  ac- 
cepted. Thto  to  a  complete  reversal  oi  Its 
covenant  with  the  Jews,  without  notice  and 
without  trace.  It  throws  them  upon  their 
own  resources,  while  Russls,  Bngland.  and 
AMerlca  conspire  to  sacrifice  the  Jews  fcr 
Arabian  oil  to  fight  each  other.  Certt  inly 
not  to  fight  the  Jews  or  Araba. 

"Be  that  sltteth  in  the  heavens  shall  laugh : 
the  Lord  shall  have  them  In  derision."  Do 
the  nations  imagine  that  God  to  goln{  to 
break  Hto  covenant  and  promises  of  restora- 
tion to  the  Jews  because  they  have  broken 
thaU  word?    Theae  Uniud  NaUona  talk  like 
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King  Pharaoh,  who  said.  "Who  to  the  Lord 
that  I  should  obey  his  voice  to  let  Israel  go?" 

coo's   COVXNANT    WTTH    ABSAHAM 

"Get  thee  out  of  thy  country,  and  from  thy 
kindred,  and  from  thy  father's  house,  xmto 
a  land  that  I  will  show  thee.  And  I  will 
make  of  thee  a  great  nation,  and  I  will  bless 
thee  and  make  thy  name  great  •  •  •  and 
they  went  forth  Into  the  land  of  Canaan;  and 
Into  the  land  of  Canaan  they  came.  And 
Abraham  was  very  rich  In  cattle,  and  In  silver 
and  in  gold.  •  •  •  And  the  Lord  spake  unto 
Abraham  and  said,  lift  up  now  thine  eyes, 
and  look  from  the  place  where  thou  art, 
northward,  and  southward,  and  eastward, 
and  westward,  for  all  this  land  will  I  give 
unto  thee  and  to  thy  seed  forever." 

Note,  God  said  all:  "I  am  the  Lord  that 
brought  thee  out  of  Ur  of  the  Chaldees  to 
give  thee  thto  land  to  inherit  It.  •  •  •  In 
the  same  day  the  Lord  made  a  covenant  with 
Abraham,  saying,  Uuto  thy  seed  have  I  given 
thto  land.  All  the  land  of  Canaan  for  an 
everlasting  possession."  God  gave  to  Abra- 
ham a  clear  and  everlasting  title. 

PASSID   ON    TO    ISAAC    AND    JACOB 

This  possession  and  title  was  passed  on  to 
Isaac  (Genesis  26:  1-5^  Note  the  promtoe  to 
Isaac,  "All  the  land— all  these  countries." 
And  this  title  deed  was  passed  on  to  Jacob 
(Oenesto  26:  13-16).  "And  the  land  which 
I  gave  unto  Abraham  and  unto  Isaac,  I  give 
unto  thee  and  to  thy  seed  after  thee,  to  the 
east  and  to  the  west,  to  the  north  and  to  the 
south.  •  •  •  And  In  thee  and  In  thy  seed 
shall  all  the  families  of  the  earth  be  blessed." 
Every  appearance,  and  every  promise  closed 
with  these  words. 

A    PEXPETUAI.    POSSESSION 

This  covenant  was  passed  on  to  Joseph  and 
to  Moses.  When  God  created  man  he  gave 
him  a  home  in  the  Garden  of  Eden.  When  he 
created  a  nation  under  the  guidance  of  Moses, 
he  gave  them  a  homeland  in  Palestine  (Ex- 
odus 3:  6-8)  to  which  God  promised  to  re- 
turn them  after  their  dispersion.  As  God 
scattered  them,  he  promised  to  gather  them. 

GOD'S  IlCMtrrABLI  PaOMISE 

"But  fear  not  thou.  O  my  servant  Jacob, 
and  be  not  dtomayed,  O  Israel,  for  behold  I 
win  save  thee  from  afar  off,  and  thy  seed 
from  the  land  of  their  captivity:  and  Jacob 
shall  return,  and  be  In  rest  and  at  ease,  and 
none  shall  make  him  afraid.  •  •  •  por  I 
will  take  you  from  among  the  nations  and 
gather  you  out  of  all  countries  and  I  will 
bring  you  Into  your  own  land.    •     •     • 

"Behold,  I  will  take  the  stick  of  Joseph, 
which  to  In  the  hand  of  Ephralm,  and  make 
them  with  the  stick  of  Judah,  and  make 
them  one  stick,  and  they  shall  be  one  In 
mine  band.  I  will  gather  them  on  every 
side,  and  tbey  shall  be  no  more  two  na- 
tions: neither  shall  they  be  divided  into  two 
kingdoms.  And  they  shall  dwell  In  the  land 
that  I  have  given  unto  my  servant,  wherein 
your  fathers  have  dwelt;  and  they  shall 
dwell  therein,  even  they,  and  their  children, 
and  their  children's  children,  forever;  and 
My  servant  David  shall  be  their  prince  for- 
ever. Moreover  I  will  make  a  covenant  of 
peace  with  them:  It  shall  be  an  everlasting 
covenant  with  them:  and  I  will  place  them, 
and  multiply  them  and  will  set  My  sanctuary 
In  the  midst  of  them  forevermore."  Unto 
what  other  people  or  nation  did  the  Al- 
mighty make  such  a  promtoe? 

"OIVINS    TTTLr    DEXO" 

From  the  days  of  God's  covenant  with 
Abraham,  during  the  time  of  the  dispersion, 
the  carrying  away  into  Babylon,  the  return 
under  Nehemlah  and  Ezra,  and  imder  the 
dominion  of  the  Roman  Empire  to  the  birth 
of  Jesus,  Palestine  has  been  iscognized  as  the 
homeland  of  the  Jews. 

When  God's  favor  was  withdrawn  and  they 
were  punished  because  of  their  Idolatry  and 


sins,  there  was  always  the  promise  through 
the  prophets  of  their  restoration  In  '.he  land 
promised  to  Abraham  and  their  fathers.  The 
Hebrew  title  deed  to  Palestine,  the  ancient 
land  of  Canaan,  to  signed  by  the  hand  of  Al- 
mighty God,  and  their  restoration  Ih  as  cer- 
tain as  the  oath  of  Jehovah,  "For  when  God 
made  promise  to  Abraham,"  says  St.  Paul, 
"because  he  could  sware  by  no  greater,  he 
sware  by  himself,  saying,  'And  I  will  establish 
my  covenant  between  thee  and  thy  sued  after 
thee,  the  land  wherein  thou  art  a  titranger, 
all  the  land  of  Canaan,  for  an  everlasting  pos- 
session'." 

A  DEBD  IN   PEEPFrxnTT 

This  is  the  title  deed  of  the  Jews  -.o  Pales- 
tine, the  like  of  which  has  been  given  to  no 
other  people  or  nation,  not  to  the  Germans, 
the  Italians,  the  Engltoh.  or  the  Americans,  in 
the  htotory  of  the  world.  Other  nations  have 
their  possessions  and  their  homelands  by 
discovery,  by  purchase,  by  treaty,  by  con- 
quest, by  the  might  of  their  arms,  but  Pales- 
tine belongs  to  the  Jews  by  the  oath  of  Je- 
hovah, when  He  sware  by  Hlmseli'  for  an 
everlasting  possession.  It  was  a  warranty 
deed  signed  by  the  Almighty,  which  when 
dtoputed  by  the  nations,  the  stgrer  must 
make  good.  They  are  a  thousand  times  more 
entitled  to  Palestine  than  the  Arabs  to  Arabia, 
the  Turks  to  Turkey,  the  Italians  to  Italy,  the 
French  to  France,  the  English  to  England, 
and  the  Americans  to  the  United  States,  for 
to  none  of  these  peoples  hath  Jehovah  spoken 
with  an  oath  by  Himself  to  give  them  their 
lands  for  an  everlasting  possession. 

THE    HEBBEW    BIKTHRICHT 

It  was  an  inheritance  from  God,  who  said, 
"The  land  is  mine.  The  land  shall  not  be  sold 
forever."  The  birth  certificate  of  a  Hebrew 
child  was  a  title  deed  to  hto  estate,  which 
could  not  be  sold.  It  was  a  perpetual  posses- 
sion. 

This  was  the  land  from  which  the  Jews 
were  exiled  by  conquest,  to  which  they  are 
now  waiting  to  return  by  purchase  and  prom- 
ise whose  right  to  return  to  being  disputed  by 
the  Arabs,  who  have  a  million  square  miles 
of  their  own.  many  times  larger  ;ind  more 
fertile  than  Palestine  with  9,000  square  miles, 
about  the  size  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey. 
Palestine  to  their  only  hope,  and  they  are 
going  back. 

JACOB   SHALL    RETtmN    tJNDrVIDED 

Recently  Zionism  held  a  slgnifl(  ant  mass 
meeting  in  the  Presidential  room  ol  the  Stat- 
ler  Hotel.  Usually  such  a  meeting  to  widely 
announced  by  the  Washington  press.  Only 
by  the  merest  accident  did  the  editor  see  the 
half  inch  display  Item  In  his  home  news- 
paper. The  famous  Rabbi  Stephen  Wise,  of 
New  York,  was  the  main  speaker.  One  thou- 
sand representative  Jews  filled  the  auditori- 
um. We  have  never  before  heard  such  forth- 
right speeches.  They  seemed  to  liave  some 
information  from  the  Jewish  tinderground. 
Notice  was  given  that  the  Jews  of  the  world 
would  restot  to  the  death  any  attempt  at 
Arab  control. 

ZIONISM    MAKING   GOOD 

Notice  was  served  by  Rabbi  Wise  nnd  Goldle 
Meyerson,  of  Jerusalem,  who  collected  a  de- 
fense fund  of  »8 ,000 .000  in  4  weeks  without 
asking  fcr  it,  that  Palestinian  Jtws  would 
make  war  on  none,  but  If  attacked  they 
would  restot  with  naked  hands  to  the  last 
drop  of  blood.  They  have  since  been  at- 
tacked, and  are  making  good.  The  atmos- 
phere was  apprehensive.  The  meeting  was 
not  reported  by  the  press,  who  may  have  been 
tipped  off,  for  within  10  days  the  adnainto- 
tratlon  and  the  UN  changed  front. 

MANS    PLAN    REJECTED 

Rabbi  Wtoe  and  the  editor  are  long-time 
friends.  He  highly  commended  my  article, 
"Jeriisalem  for  the  Jews,"  a  reprint  from  the 
CoNORzssioNAL  Recoeo,  sud  giveu  \?orld-wide 


clrctilation.  We  conferred  after  the  meeting, 
and  I  gave  It  as  my  opinion  that  partition 
was  contrary  to  the  plan  and  promise  of 
God  and  would  not  succeed.  Sarah  and 
Hagar  could  not  dwell  In  one  tent,  nor  Isaae 
and  Ishmael. 

I  emphasized  that  God  had  promised  Abra- 
ham all  the  land,  and  "no  more  two  nations," 
that  God  was  against  partition.  He  assented, 
and  urged  that  the  plan  was  not  theirs  and 
had  been  forced  upon  them  by  the  United 
Nations. 

coo's   PLAN   ACCEPTED 

Now,  that  partition  has  lieen  taken  from 
them  by  force,  and  the  United  Nations  have 
broken  faith,  there  is  hope  for  Zion,  If  Zlon 
rejects  partition  and  takes  God  at  Hto  word. 
No  longer  Jerusalem  for  the  Jews,  Palestine 
for  the  Jews,  and  Arabia  for  the  Arabs,  where- 
in they  have  dwelt  since  the  days  of  Ishmael, 
who  was  not  the  son  of  promise,  but  the 
son  of  Hagar,  an  Egyptian  bond  woman, 
"And  he  dwelt  in  the  wilderness  of  Paran: 
and  hto  mother  took  him  a  wife  out  of  the 
land  of  Egypt." 

FATHEK    OF    THE    FAirHrUL 

"And  the  angel  of  the  Lord  said  unto 
Hagar,  behold,  thou  art  with  child,  and 
shall  bear  a  son,  and  thou  shalt  call  hto 
name  Ishmael.  And  he  shall  be  a  wild  man; 
hU  hand  shall  be  against  every  man,  and 
every  man's  hand  shall  be  against  him.  And 
I  will  make  him  a  great  nation."  But  to 
Abraham  he  said,  "My  covenant  will  I  estab- 
Itoh  with  Isaac,  and  I  will  establtoh  my 
covenant  with  him  for  an  everlasting  cove- 
nant, and  with  hto  seed  after  him." 

CONFIRMED    BT    PAUL 

The  Apostle  Paul,  writing  to  the  Galatlana 
says,  "Now  brethren,  we  as  Isaac,  are  the 
children  of  promise.  Nevertheless  what  salth 
the  scripture?  Cast  out  the  bondwoman 
and  her  son;  for  the  son  of  the  bondwoman 
shall  not  t>e  heir  with  the  son  of  the  free- 
woman  So  then,  we  are  not  children  of  the 
bondwoman,  but  of  the  free." 

If  one  or  the  other  of  these  two  races  must 
vacate  Palestine,  It  should  be  the  sons  of 
Ishmael,  and  not  the  sons  of  Abraham,  Isaac, 
Jacob,  Joseph,  Moses,  I>avld,  and  the 
Prophets,  who  are  the  children  of  promtoe. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALEXANDER  WILEY 

or  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  March  25  (leoislative  day  of 
Monday,  March  15),  1948 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
noted  in  the  February  4,  1948,  edition 
of  the  Wheeling  Intelligencer,  published 
in  Wheeling,  W.  Va.,  an  editorial  en- 
titled "Decentralize  or  Perish." 

I  believe  that  an  editorial  on  so  im- 
portant a  subject  deserves  wide  reading, 
and  I  am,  accordingly,  asking  unanimous 
consent  that  it  be  printed  In  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Congressional  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edito- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

DECENTRALIZZ  OR   PERISH 

Writing  in  the  Reserve  Officer,  United 
States  Senator  Alexander  Wiley.  Republican, 
of  Wisconsin,  said  atomic  war  with  Russia 
could  turn  thto  CaplUl  (Washington)    Into 


I 
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•  death 
now  llrln|( 
tawrUa. 
f  tiny 


np  for  American  liberty.     W«  are 
In  a  (ool'B  paradtae  of  apathy  and 
We    must    decentraliaa   or    risk   a 
'  national  ezunetkm. 

haa  got  to  be  done  about  tba 

oC  tha  United  States,  aa  Senator 

or  we  rlak  national  ex  tine- 


H.  R. 
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WacT  Is  a  thousand  times  rlfht. 

ettsas  must  bs  decentralised  and 

and  converted  Into  cmaller  cltlee 

suggest,  not  more  than  SOO.OOO 


of.  «a  w«iuld 
populatlc  n. 

DottMlMs  Senator  Wnxr  at  present  Is  aa 
a  volea  rrylng  In  the  wUdamess.  But  we 
tnat  he  will  net  nmmtm  ao.  We  commend 
him  for   lis  vlttUBCa  and  foraalght. 


»759  Is  D^stsned  To  Liberalize 
Railroad  Retirement  Benefits 


E^TTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  E.  VAN  ZANDT 

or  PUfNSTLVAMIA 

IN  TE  I  HOUSE  OP  RXPRSSKNTATTVIS 
rhurtdav.  March  25,  1941 

Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  Mr.  Speaker.  In 
itew  Of  the  urgent  need  for  an  Increase 
In  rmtli  lad  reUrement  beneflts.  I  Intro- 
duced ^.  R.  5759.  providing  for  a  30- 
increase  to  all  recipients  of  pen- 
uiider  the  Railroad  Retij-emcnt  Act. 

The  :  oUowing  statement  was  made  by 
me  on  March  22  to  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  ititerstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
In  urging  early  and  favorable  considera- 
tion of  H.  R  5758. 


percent 


at  l< 
tac  (ha 
ei!^>loyc 
8000.  to 

RaUroac 


Since 
there  k 
B.  R 


I.  J< 


BT  ROW.  jama  a.  van  aamrr.  or 
TLTAWTA.  TO  Twa  HomaB  coMMrTTma 
ATX  AKo  itMBaw  coaonacT  in 
or  B.  a.  STst 

tir.  chairman,  in  the  hope  of  prorldtng 
t  ^mporary  relief  and  without  Increas- 
pay  roU  tax  on  management  and 
■  now  working.  I  introduced  H  R. 
Increase  present  beneflta  under  the 
Retirement  Act  by  a  flat  30  percent. 
The  coai  of  the  propoaed  Increase  Is  to  be 
borne  by  the  United  States  Treasury  and  not 
Railroad  Retirement  Fund.  This 
coaunltdec  was  vary  gracious  several  weeks 
ago  In  lermltttng  ma  to  testify  In  behalf  of 

H  R.  son. 

my  testimony.  I  have  learned  that 

oppoaltlon    to   paying    the   cost   of 

out  of  the  funds  of  the  United 

Ihaaauiy      For  that  reason.  I  Intro- 

I .  fL  6750.  providing  for  a  90  percent 

tn  beneflts  under  the  Railroad  Re- 

Aet  and  that  the  cost  be  borne  by 

Ratlrament  Fund. 

TUa  idOowtBg  latter,   dsted   March    1.   la 

fton  tb^  Railroad  Rctlrsroent  Board  and  It 

tn   detail,    ttaa   laH—aHil   coat   of 

Tiis  lettar  la  aa  foOova: 

Rasukmo  RariaanajrT  Roaaa, 

Chictfo.  m..  Mmtth  i,  I94S. 
B.  V*M  SawaT. 
of  Ar^ssmtalivM. 
W»»liin9*on.  D.  C 
a    Van   Iamst      In    your  laMOT  tt 
17.  IMi  yuu  rsqtiasted  m»  to  pr*« 
Mr*  a  iMtl  prafMlOf  for  a  lai  •O'paraaal 
iMMMt   la  MMMMMai  tmt  paMMM  lo  ill 


I 
lnef< 


The  cost  of  the  Increase  In  terms  of  tax 
rau  Is  4>t  percent.  It  would  be  1 J  percent 
for  a  10-percent  Increase  In  beneflts  and  2  8 
percent  for  a  20-percent  lncrea»e  in  beneflta. 
Tou  win  note  that  the  estlaMtod  Incraaaa 
tn  costs  are  not  in  direct  'proportton  to  tha 
direct  Increase  tn  beneflts.  Thta  Is  because 
modarate  allowances  were  made  for  the  prob- 
able Increase  In  retirement  rates  as  beneflts 
rise. 

I  cannot  give  you  very  good  estimates  on 
the  increase  in  expenditures  from  year  to 
year  since  we  ca.nnot  project  the  actual 
amount  of  banafits  each  year  very  far.  How- 
ever, as  UMUcatad  in  my  letter  of  December 
17.  1M7.  the  cost  would  be  about  •34.000.000 
In  the  ciirrent  year  for  each  lO-percent  In- 
crease In  beneflts.  This  would  Increase  to 
about  $33,000,000  for  each  10- percent  Increase 
In  beneflts  tn  the  year  1952-53  and  would 
continue  to  Increase  gradually  thereafter. 

I  am  attaching  a  table  In  accordance  with 
your  request,  giving  the  receipts  and  ezpem'l- 
tures  and  balance  in  the  railroad  retirement 
account  each  year  for  the  fiscal  years  1942 
through  1947.  Tou  did  not  request  the  last 
year,  but  I  thought  perhaps  you  would  Ilxe 
to  have  It. 

The  balance  In  the  account  at  the  present 
time  U  approximately  tl  300.000 .000.  While 
this  balance  may  seem  large.  It  must  be 
remembered  that  It  Is  not  large  compared  to 
the  great  obligations  of  the  account.  The 
reserve  is  built  up  so  that  when  the  time 
arrives,  aa  It  will  In  the  not  too  distant  future, 
that  tax  collections  will  be  less  than  benefit 
payments,  the  Interest  on  tha  reserve  will 
make  unnecessary  an  Increase  In  taxes  for 
present  beneflts. 

If  there  Is  any  further  Information  that 
I  can  give  you.  I  should  be  happy  to  do  so. 
Sincerely  yours. 

WALTXa  Matschecx. 
DxTCcXoT  Of  Research. 

In  addition.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  should  like 
to  Insert  at  this  point,  a  statement  by  the 
Railroad  Retirement  Board,  showing  the  re- 
ealpta  and  expenditures  of  the  Railroad  Re- 
tlMaMOt  Account  for  the  fiscal  years  1942  47 
tnetvalve.     The  statement  Is  as  follows: 

Receipts  and  erpenditures  o/  the  railroad- 
retirement  account.  /Iseol  yeors  1942-47 


1*41-42.. 

11M143. 

1M3-44. 
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TMi.Sn. 
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OMI(»««l 


Nora.— Rsorlpu  consist  ofapproprlatloiu  and  tnlcrcst. 

Before  concluding  my  atataaaant.  I  want  to 
point  out  that  by  increaalng  tha  railroad  re- 
Uraaaat  banefita  by  80  percent  It  will  cost 
approximately  872.000.000  a  year. 

If  you  wlU  study  tlM  statement  of  recelpta 
and  expenditures  you  will  observe  that  each 
yesr  the  cumulative  balance  baa  Increaaad 
In  sicasa  of  873.000.000  every  year.  In  fact, 
dttrlnc  tiM  parted  i94«-47  the  laartaaa  waa 
approalmauly  8150.000,000  Baaad  on  praa* 
•nt  eooditlooa  with  railroad  btjalnasa  good. 
•■plonMBt  aatf  vagaa  at  a  high  level,  tha 
mmmuMf  fcalaMa  in  the  fund  win  continua 
!•  taMraaaa,  making  It  unnaeaaaary  to  levy 
mtf  Bd4litlOfial  taaaa  on  eat  rolU  ta  oQm 
WaHtB.  mf  IMMliBWH.  fth 
•  law,  wlu  BolMrt  tk$  wllWiBi  Of 

md  nig  Batffaatf  Ba« 
It 
will 
|iv«  la*8iiii8  8tiiliilHI»B  «•  ■  B.  MM. 


What's  Wroof  With  the  SUte 
Dcpartmcot? 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  FRED  E.  BUSBEY 

or  nxiwois 

m  THX  HOUSE  OF  RgPRXSSNTATIV  C8 

Thunday,  March  25.  194S 

Mr.  BUSBEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord I  wish  to  present  some  matters  of  im- 
portance which  In  my  opinion  will  siow 
what's  wrong  with  the  State  Department. 

WHAT'a  WKONO  IN  Otn  STATS  DXPAXTMEMrT 

On  February  2.  1948.  I  addressed  the 
following  letter  to  Hon.  J.  Ejgar 
Chknowith,  chairman  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee to  Investigate  the  State  Depart- 
ment: 

As  I  have  advised  you  from  time  to  time. 
I  have  personally  spent  a  great  deal  of  time 
investigating  various  divisions  of  the  De- 
partment of  State,  and  I  now  desire  to  place 
before  our  committee  In  open  bearings  cer- 
tain facts  I  believe  deserve  our  imme<llate 
attention. 

While  It  is  my  opinion,  from  facts  I  have 
developed,  that  hearings  should  be  held  on 
several  departments  as  soon  as  possible,  I 
believe  It  Is  Imperative  that  we  call  beloire 
our  committee  at  once,  Mr.  John  Peurlfoy. 
Assistant  Secretary  of  State  in  Charge  of 
Administration,  and  Mr.  Hamilton  Robinson. 
Director  of  the  Office  of  Controls. 

I  feel  It  Is  Imperative  to  hold  hearings  Im- 
mediately on  the  economy  and  efllclency  of 
the  Office  of  Controls  and  on  Mr  Robinson's 
qualifications  to  continue  in  bis  present  po- 
sition. 

At  the  hearings  I  propose  to  show  (1)  Mr. 
Robinson  was  not  qualified  and  had  no  ex- 
perience that  would  qualify  him  for  his  po- 
sition; (2)  that  In  view  of  certain  facts 
known  to  his  superiors  he  should  have  been 
removed  from  ofllce  many  months  ago. 

I  am  making  this  letter  public  because  I 
believe  the  people  have  a  right  to  know  the 
facts  tn  the  caae  of  Mr.  Hamilton  Robinson. 

I  shall  appreciate  yoiir  cooperation  and 
trust  you  can  see  your  way  clear  to  bold 
hearings  at  onca. 

I  respectfully  Invite  attention  to  that 
part  of  my  letter  wherein  I  said: 

At  the  hearings  I  propose  to  show  (1)  Mr. 
Robinson  was  not  qualified  and  iiad  no  ex- 
partance  that  would  qualify  blm  for  bis  po- 
altlon:  (3)  that  In  view  of  certain  facts 
known  to  his  superior  he  should  have  been 
removed  from  ofllce  many  months  ago. 

On  Wednesday.  March  10.  1948.  the 
subcommittee  met  and  for  2  hours  heard 
Mr.  John  Peurlfoy,  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Stata  In  Charge  of  ftimlnlgtratlnn 
and  Mr.  Robiiison.  The  bMiliiff  wan 
continued  until  Priday,  March  12.  1948, 
and  without  wamlnf  or  ooUot  of  any 
kind  waa  cooclud«d  with  tbt  foOowlng 
atatamcnt  by  tha  chairman: 

Welt.  I  will  say  la  fott.  Mr    Robinson,  ss 
eliatrman   of    tha   sdWommiKae,    that    tha 
ara  aaMtiMM  aa  far  aa  |ro«  ara 


iMfRMKh  §■  I  had  •laiid  a  momant 
Mor«  tha  haarlni  wu  tooihldgd  tlMt  I 
IMUI  Ml  av^n  siartad  to  IntrodUM  vhBi 
X  pfopMMl  to  •how  ragardlnf  Mr.  Robin* 
fM.  Mki  tha  fact  that  I  wu  laaurad  by 
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the  chairman.  Mr.  CnwiowrrH.  I  would 
have  ample  time  to  develop  everything 
I  had  in  mind,  I  feel  compelled  to  disagree 
with  the  manner  In  which  the  hearing 
was  concluded.  Therefore.  I  am  obliged 
to  use  this  means  of  bringing  before  the 
House  of  Representatives  the  informa- 
tion regarding  the  qualifications  of  an 
employee  of  the  State  Department  who 
Is  the  man  selected  to  pass  on  the  suit- 
ability of  approximately  20.000  State  De- 
partment and  Foreign  Service  employees 
from  a  qualification,  security,  and  loyal- 
ty standpoint. 

In  his  statement  to  the  subcommittee 
on  March  10,  1948.  Mr.  Peurlfoy  states— 
and  I  quote  from  the  transcript: 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  address  my 
remaiks  to  the  allegations  made  by  Mr.  Bus- 
bet  in  a  letter  addressed  to  you  which  he  re- 
leased to  the  newspapers  on  February  3. 
That  letter  stated  that  Mr.  Busbxt  proposed 
to  show,  first,  that  Mr.  Robinson  was  not 
qualified  for  the  position  which  he  holds  as 
Director  of  the  Office  of  Controls  and,  sec- 
ond, that  his  superiors  should  have  removed 
him  from  ofllce  many  months  ago. 

Mr.  Peurlfoy  stated  that  he  is  the  im- 
mediate superior  of  Mr.  Robinson  and 
that  he  selected  Mr.  Robinson  for  the  po- 
sition of  Director  of  Office  of  Controls. 
Mr.  Peurlfoy  also  stated— and  again  I 
quote  from  the  transcript: 

Before  I  took  over,  the  officer  serving  as 
Director  of  Office  of  Controls  had  applied  for 
a  position   in   the  Foreign  Service  and   has 
passed  his  examination.    So  I  looked  around 
for  a  person  who  could  help  me  with  my  new 
task.     Mr.   Robinson   was   at   that   time   Di- 
rector of  the  Office  ol  Economic  Policy  In  the 
Department.      Assistant    Secretary    Norman 
Armour,  who  had  known  Mr.  Robinson  and 
his  famUy  for  many  years,  had  recommended 
him.     Under  Secretary  Will  Clayton  and  As- 
sistant Secretary  John  Hllldrlng,  both  spoke 
highly  of  his  work.     Mr    Robinson  had   an 
outstanding  record  in  organizational  and  ad- 
ministrative work  for  SVi  years  In  the  Army, 
where  he  had  gone  from  first  lieutenant  to 
full    colonel.     That   security    report   on   Mr. 
Robinson    made  by  Departments  Investiga- 
tors, was  not  only  clear.  It  was  filled  with 
highly  commendatory  reports  from  those  with 
whom  he  had  worked.    For  Instance.  Mr.  John 
Foster  Dulles,  for  whom  Mr.  Robinson  had 
worked  for  6  years  In   the  firm  of  Sullivan 
and  Cromwell,  characterized  Mr.  Robinson  as 
a  man  who  Is  sober  in  his  habits  and  of  high 
moral  -liaracter.     He  added  that  there  was 
no  question  as  to  Mr.  Robinson's  loyalty  and 
that  Mr.  Robinson  was  ideally  qualified  for 
a  position  m  the  Department  of  State.     In 
addition  to  our  own  report,  because  of  the 
nature  of  the  Job,  I  asked  the  FBI  to  give  me 
a  full  Investigation  on  Mr.  Robinson.    That 
investigation  reported,  what  1  already  knew, 
that  Mr   Robinson  bad  a  second  cousin  who 
had    been   the   subject   of   Investigation   for 
allagad   conununUtlc   activities      Otbarwisa 
tha  report  was  oomplrtaly  favorsbla  to  Mr. 
Robinson  and  his  qualtflcstlons,     Tha  FBI 
rtport  contalnad  eoromindatlont  from  MaJ. 
Oan,  C.  F,  Robinson,  no  relation,  who  had 
batn  Mr   Boblnaoti's  atiparlor  In  tha  Armyi 
from  B,  R  BUttinluf,  Jt .  when  Mr,  gtatti- 
nius   was   I«tid«Laaaa   Adminii'ratnr.    rrtmt 
MaJ  Oati   William  f  T'trmkifn,  rstlrsd,  uii- 
§»f  whom  Mr,  Rohiti  i   Mrvsd;    and 

from  a  nttmbar  of  <>itti.i  ^       i'>..tit  parauna 
wba  Bad  known  him  well, 

It  was  on  tht  baiila  of  this  informaMon 
that  Mr.  Faurlfoy  eotMUUrr«d  Mr.  tlobtn- 
aon  quAtlflad  (or  tht  povttton  of  Dirtctor 
ol  OSc«  of  Control!  and  »o  appotsUi 


him.  According  to  Mr.  Peurlloy  Mr. 
Robinson's  office  employed  around  782 
people  and  is  comprised  of  six  divisions; 
Passport,  Visa.  Special  Projects.  Foreign 
Activity,  Investigations,  and  Munitions. 
Further,  Mr.  Peurlfoy  stated  that  the  De- 
partment has  over  20,000  employees. 

In  selecting  Mr.  Robinson  for  the  po- 
sition of  Director  of  Office  of  Controls, 
Mr.  Peurlfoy  said  that  the  information 
he  had  received  that  Mr.  Robinson  had 
served  In  management  capacity  in  the 
Army  gave  me  to  believe  that  he  would 
be  In  position  to  put  In  better  administra- 
tive procedures  in  the  office  and  that  he 
believed  and  still  believes  that  Mr.  Rob- 
inson Is  qualified  for  the  job. 

Now  let  us  look  over  the  infonnation 
regarding  Mr.  Robinson  that  Mr.  Peurlfoy 
submitted  to  the  subcommittee  as  the  in- 
formation upon  which  he  based  his  con- 
clusion that  Mr.  Robinson  was  qualified 
for  the  position  of  Director  of  Controls. 
Mr.  Robinson  was  born  July  18,  1908. 
at  New  Haven.  Conn.  He  attended  the 
Taft  School,  Watertown.  Conn.,  from 
1922  to  1926;  Princeton  University.  1926 
to  1930.  where  he  received  a  B.  A.  de- 
gree; Yale  University.  1931  to  1934,  where 
he  received  an  LL.  B.  degree. 

From  October  1934  to  September  1940 
Mr.  Robinson  was  employed  as  an  as- 
sociate attorney  by  Sullivan  and  Crom- 
well, 48  Wall  Street,  New  York  City,  at 
a  salary  of  $2,400  to  $6,000  per  annum. 
From  September  4,  1940.  to  October  15. 
1941.  he  was  employed  by  the  British 
Ministry  of  Supply  Mission  as  an  at- 
torney in  charge  of  the  legal  division  at 
an  annual  salary  of  $6,000.  From  Janu- 
ary 16,  1942.  untU  April  24.  1942,  Mr. 
Robinson  was  employed  by  the  United 
States  Treasury  liquidation  office  as  head 
business  specialist,  chief  liaison  officer, 
$8,000  per  annum. 

Having  received  a  commission  as  sec- 
ond lieutenant  in  the  ROTC  program 
while  attending  Princeton  University, 
Mr.  Robinson  entered  the  military  serv- 
ice April  16.  1942,  as  a  first  lieutenant. 
He  was  released  under  honorable  condi- 
tions at  Washington,  D.  C.  January  13, 
1946,  with  the  rank  of  colonel  and  a 
showing  that  the  character  of  his  service 
was  superior. 

Mr.  Peurlfoy  stated  that  Assistant  Sec- 
retary  Armour   came    to    Washington 
about  September  or  October  1946,  and 
recommended  Mr.  Robinson  as  a  very 
able  man  for  a  position  In  the  State  De- 
partment, and  that  Mr,  Robinson  was 
later    (November   1946)    appointed   and 
held  the  position  of  director  of  the  Office 
of    Economic    Security    Policy.      Mr, 
Peurlfoy  further  itatcd  "when  General 
Marshall  became  Secretary  of  State  In 
January  1947  he  anked  me  to  Mnume  the 
job  of  AuMlAtant  Secretary  In  charge  of 
admlntntratlon.    One  of  the  four  ofBcci 
undrr  m«  daalt  with  tha  loyalty  tnd  »•• 
curlty  of  tht  parnofintl  of  tht  Dtptri- 
mrnt  of  ttatt.  Thtt  WM  «  mttttr  whloh 
tha  tfacrtiory  waa  eonetmad  with,  gnd  m 
wa«  X,  no  X  looktd  around  for  «  ptrNon 
who  eoutd  htlp  mt  with  my  now  taak," 
Mr.  fturlfoy  plaotd  much  tmphftali  on 
tht  Ittur  of  rtoommtndation  bf  Mr,  Ar- 
mour, but  It  MO  happani  thtt  Mr,  Ar* 
mour'/i  Ittttr  wm  writian  kbout  a  watk 
or  10  day*  btfort  tht  htarlna,  which  waa 


on  March  12.  1948.  or  more  than  1  year 
after  Mr.  Robinson  had  been  appointed 
to  his  present  position.  A  careful  read- 
ing of  the  Armour  recommendation  will 
show  that  Mr.  Armour  had  no  personal 
knowledge  of  Mr.  Robinson's  abilities 
and  wrote  only  of  "obvious  abilities." 

The  undated  Armour  letter  concerning 
Mr.  Robinson  Is  Irrelevent.  While  Mr. 
Armour  believes  Robinson  to  be  "a  man 
of  loyalty,  integrity,  and  intellectual  hon- 
esty," there  Is  no  statement  as  to  Mr. 
Armour's  belief  In  Robinson's  qualifica- 
tions for  director  of  the  Office  of  Con- 
trols. There  is  no  evidence  that  Mr. 
Armour  has  seen  the  questionable  cases 
which  Mr.  Robinson  has  approved  and 
no  evidence  whether  Armour  concurs 
In  or  rejects  Robinson's  findings.  Since 
these  cases  and  Mr.  Robinson's  compe- 
tency to  pass  on  them  is  one  of  the  most 
important  elements  of  the  hearings.  Mr. 
Armour's  letter  may  be  dismissed  as  a 
typical  example  of  glittering  generalities 
of  no  Import  on  the  present  matter. 
However,  the  Armour  letter  Is  quoted  In 
full: 

In  response  to  your  suggestion,  I  am  sub- 
mitting herewith  a  statement  of  my  Im- 
pressions   of    Mr.    Hamilton    Robinson. 

I  have  known  Mr.  Hamilton  Robinson's 
parents  for  many  years.  In  fact,  since  I  was 
an  undergraduate  at  Princeton,  which  was 
my  own  home  as  well  as  Mr.  Robinson's.  The 
family  was  always  held  in  high  esteem  In  that 
community  and  I  had  great  respect  for  Pro- 
fessor Robinson,  who  was  Mr.  Robinson's 
father,  and  head  of  the  history  department 
at  Princeton  University. 

Since  we  were  of  different  ages  I  knew 
Mr.  Robinson  himself  only  casually  until  he 
married  Miss  Nancy  Brereton  in  1943.  Mrs. 
Robinson  Is  the  daughter  of  Capt.  W.  D. 
Brereton,  United  States  Navy,  retired,  who 
was  naval  attach6  in  Buenos  Aires  when  I 
wcis  Ambassador  to  Argentina,  and  we  became 
quite  intimate  with  her  and  her  parents. 
Mrs.  Armour  and  I  have  seen  a  good  deal  of 
Mr.  and  Bilrs.  Robinson  since  their  marriage 
and  number  them  among  our  close  friends. 
They  visited  us  In  Nassau,  after  my  retire- 
ment from  the  Foreign  Service,  In  the  winter 
of  1946,  we  spent  several  days  with  them  at 
Lake  George  the  following  summer.  Our  re- 
lationship continues  to  be  close  and  cordial. 

I  have  thus  come  to  know  Mr.  Roblrxson 
well  and  I  consider  him  a  man  of  loyalty. 
Integrity,  and  intellectual  honesty.  Fur- 
thermore, he  has  a  strong  feeling  that  peo- 
ple who  are  In  a  position  to  do  so  should 
enter  public  service.  Because  of  this  and 
because  -ot  his  obvious  abUltles,  I  believed, 
and  still  believe,  that  he  is  well  qualified  for 
Government  work.  It  was  for  this  reason 
that  I  suggested  he  apply  for  a  position  tn 
the  State  Department  and  I  came  to  Wash- 
ington myself  to  arrange  the  necessary  In- 
troductions for  htm,  I  was  pleased  to  learn 
later  that  he  had  received  an  appointment 
and  waa  subsaquently  designated  to  tha 
position  of  Diractor  of  tha  OfBoa  of  Coo- 
nofnic  Security  Policy. 

I  repast,  It  glvas  ma  plaasura  to  tasitfy  to 
the  high  ragard  1  havs  for  blm  aa  a  loyal 
and  oonactantioua  (/ffloiat. 

From  tht  highly  oemmonditory  r§' 
marks  In  tht  aoeiirliy  rtport  tninU  toy  iht 
X^partmant'i  inttttifatofi  X  qtioto  tht 
following ; 

M«i.  Oan,  0  P.  Rotolnaon  of  tha  Wsf  As* 
MU  AOmlnlatraUoo  alM  tuparirlMd  th«  eui»« 
la«t  at  tlM  War  DiparUMiil  ant  ramaai* 
Wrad  lilffl  as  a  high'»rr»*  nBw  who  rwi. 
4afad  tatalttnt  ntifin*  tiutum  ths  war,  In 
Mm  opimott  of  Oanaral  ft'lMnsuu,  ii  wotllO 
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b«  freiUy   to   th«   advanUg*   of   tb«   8UU 
D»p«rti^nt  to  Mcwe  Ut«  aerYlces   of   thU 
wbotn  b«  dwcTltwd  m  Indepcnd- 
tmUf  ^Mtlthy   and  b«nc«  not   In   need  of  a 
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Jotin  roster  Dulles,  a  member  of  th« 
n    delegation     to   the    United    Ma- 
■jtatcd  that  Mr   RoMBSOn  entered  tb« 
SullUan  and  Craaa«til  from  tbe  Tala 
and  tn  bis  6  years  with  the  firm 
to  be  a   very  valuable  and  capable 
that  lir  Robtneon  U  tnUUlgently 
irustworthy.  and  a  fentleman  at  all 
Juit  Mr.  Robinson  coznss  from  a  good 
irlcan  family;   that  lir.  Rob- 

d  and  his  famUy  life  Is  per- 

,_ .  lir.  Robtnso  i  la  sober  In  hU  habiu 

man  of  high  mar«l  character;    that 

no  qucsUon   as   to   lir.   Robinson's 

and  be  Is  Me*Uy  quallflsd  for  s  post- 

w|th  the  Departaacnt  of  SUU. 

Tyler  Wood,  of  the  State  Depart- 
ind  whose  name  was  submitted  by  Mr. 
•a  a  reference,  stated  be  permMded 
to   consider    the    position    of 
of  OOce  of  Controls  and  personally 
him  to  Assistant  Secretary  Clay- 
Wood  said  be  was  formerly  ssso- 
wlth  Mr.  Robinson  at   the  War   De- 
it  and  daaoUMd  him  as  "tops";  that 
no  baaltatloa  In  endorsing  Mr   Rob- 
trom  tlM  standpoint   of   ability.   In- 
and  loyalty  to   the   United  States. 
Ocn.   Joseph   Battley.   Army   Service 
stated  that  Mr.  Robinson  bad  worked 
bis  supervision   IS   years  during  the 
on  one  occasion  Mr.  Robinson  wss 
to   a   highly  con&dentlal   aasl^n- 
wtth    the  Joint  Chiefs   of  Staff:   and 
Robinson    ts   a   very   ftne  operator, 
dependable,   publlc-sptrtted   cltl- 
lOTlnc  n)*n.  *nd  loyal  to  Amerl- 
tn^tuttons. 

toeklel  O.  Stoddard,  named  ss  s  ref- 

by  Mr.  Robinson.  sUted  be  attended 

iw  school  with  Mr.  Robinson  and  waa 

led  with  him  at  Lend-Lease  Ad- 

that  he  has  a  high  regaid  for 

ilnaon'a  sbUlty  as  a  lawyer,  bu  tcm- 

In    personal    conduct,    and    other 


quailt  es. 

Th(  above  Is  the  MM  Rod  MdMUnce  of 
the  nport  of  InvcsUgatlOB  made  by  the 
State  Department  on  the  question  of  Mr. 
Roblrson'5  suitability  for  the  position  of 
Dlrec  ;or  of  Office  of  Controls.  Mr.  Rob- 
insonl  as  well  as  Mr.  Peurlfoy.  seem  to  be 
under  the  impression  that  this  Is 
on  the  ifwtwwl  reputation  and 
of  Mr.  Robinson,  and  that  my 
to  Chairman  Chinowith  of  Feb- 
2. 1946.  constitutes  charges  against 
I^oblnson.  Nothing  is  further  from 
In  my  letter  of  February  2. 
I  sUted  that— 

hearings  I  propose  to  show  ( 1 )  Mr. 
was  not  qualified  and  had  no  ex- 
perteiice  that  would  qualify  htm  for  his 
poaitlon:  (3)  tiiat  In  view  of  certain  facts 
knoiirt  to  his  superiors  he  should  have  been 
tntn  oOce  many  months  ago. 


kiter 


Peurlfoy  has  stated  that  on  the 

of  the  Information  he  received  from 

of  investigation.   Including 

frbm  Mr.  Norman  Armour,  he 

consltlered  Mr.  Robinson  qualified  for  the 

of  Director  of  Office  of  Controls 

ippointed  him. 

let  us  take  a  look  at  the  record  of 
loblnaon's  ofBce  and  determine  if 
■ecord  sustains  Mr.  Peurlfoy  s  Judg- 
or  If  the  record  supporta  my  state- 
that  "Mr.  Robinson  was  not  quail* 


March  21.  1947.  Pre.<ildent  TrumaB 
BxecuUve  Order  8838 


procedures  for  the  administration  of  an 
employees'  loyalty  program  In  the  execu- 
tive branch  of  the  Government.  It  la 
provided  in  this  Executive  order  that: 

The  bead  of  each  department  and  agency 
in  the  executive  branch  of  the  Government 
shall  be  personally  responsible  for  an  eflec- 
ttve  program  to  assure  that  disloyal  ctvUlan 
oAcers  or  employees  arc  not  retained  tn  em- 
ploynent  In  bla  department  or  agency.  He 
shall  be  responsible  (or  prescribing  snd  lu- 
pervUlng  the  loyalty  determination  proce- 
dures of  bis  department  or  agency,  tn  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  this  order, 
which  shall  be  considered  as  providing  mini- 
mum requirements. 

The    Executive    order    provides    the 
standard  for  the  refusal  of  employment 
or  the  removal  from  employment  in  an 
executive    department    or    agency    on 
grounds  relating  to  loyalty.    The  stand- 
ard Is.  "That,  on  all  tbe  evidence,  rea- 
sonable grounds  exist  for  beliei  that  the 
person  involved  is  disloyal  to  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States." 
The  Executive  order  further  provides: 
The  Loyalty  Review  Board  shall  currently 
be  furnished  by  the  Department  of  Justice 
the  name  of  each  foreign  or  domestic  or- 
ganization, aieoeiatlon.  movement,  group,  or 
combination  of  persons  which  the  AtUwney 
General,  after  appropriate  Investigation  and 
determinstion.    designates    as    totalltarlsn. 
Fascist.  Communist,  or  subversive,  or  as  hsv- 
ing  adopted  a  policy  of  advocating  or  ap- 
proving the  commission  of  acts  of  force  or 
violence  to  deny  others  their  rights  under  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  or  as  seek- 
ing to  alter  the  form  of  Government  of  the 
United  States  by  unconstitutional  means. 

The  Executive  order  also  expressly  pro- 
vides: 

The  provtBlaoa  of  this  ordv  staaU  not  be 
appUeable  to  persons  wwimwily  reaaoved  un- 
der the  provisions  of  section  3  of  the  act  of 
December  17.  1942  (45  Stat.  1063),  of  the  act 
of  July  5.  1946  (60  Stat.  46S) ,  or  of  any  other 
sutute  covering  the  power  of  summary  re- 
moval. 

The  act  of  July  5,  1946.  60  Stat  453.  is 
Public  Law  490  of  the  Seventy-ninth  Con- 
gress. It  ts  an  appropriation  of  funds 
for  the  Department  of  State  for  the 
fiscal  year  1947.  The  proviso  contained 
in  the  act  of  July  5.  1946.  is  renewed  In 
the  Appropriations  Act  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  approved  July  9,  1947 
(Public  Law  166.  80th  Cong.)  and  Is: 

Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  section 
6  of  the  set  of  August  34.  1913  (r7  Stat.  &55), 
or  the  provisions  of  sny  other  isw.  the  Secrs- 
tary  of  State  may.  \n  his  absoluU  discretion. 
on  or  before  June  SO.  1948,  termlnste  the 
employment  of  any  oflk:er  or  employee  of  the 
Department  of  State  or  of  the  Foreign  Serv- 
ice of  the  United  States  whenever  he  shall 
deem  such  termination  necessary  or  sdvls- 
able  In  the  Interests  of  the  United  States. 

Por  the  purpose  of  exerci.slng  this  right 
granted  by  Coiifreas  the  State  Depart- 
ment Issued  an  announcement  regarding 
tbe  matter  of  dismissing  an  employee 
for  security  reasons.  Mr.  Peurlfoy  testi- 
fied that  this  order  was  prepared  by  Mr. 
Robinson.  The  pertinent  parts  of  the 
order  are: 

The  Department  of  State,  because  of  Its 
rseponslbUlty  for  the  conduct  of  foreign  af- 
fairs. Is  a  vital  target  for  persons  sngaged  tn 
Tnr*'~"yr  or  subversion  of  the  United  Sutes 
aofemasent.  Due  to  this  fact  and  t>ecauae 
at  tbe  great  number  of  highly  claaslfled  com- 
itioaa   which   peas   through   the  De- 


partment, the  security  of  wWch  U  essential 
to  the  maintenance  at  peaceful  and  Iriendly 
international  relations.  It  ts  highly  Important 
to  the  interests  uf  the  United  States  that  no 
person  should  be  employed  In  the  Depart- 
ment  who  constitutes  s  security  risk. 

The  Si-cretsry  of  SUte  has  been  granted 
by  Congross  the  right,  tn  his  at>solute  discre- 
tion, to  terminate  the  employment  of  any 
oOcer  or  Mnployee  of  the  Department  of 
State  or  at  tbe  Foreign  Service  of  tbe  United 
States  wbcnaver  he  shall  deem  such  termin- 
ation neceaeary  or  advlaable  in  the  Uiteresu 
of  the  United  SUtes.  Accordingly.  In  the 
Interest  of  the  United  States,  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  will  immediately  terminate 
the  employment  of  any  officer  or  employee  of 
the  Department  of  State  or  of  the  Foreign 
Service  who  Is  deemed  to  constitute  a  se- 
curity risk. 

As  used  herein  an  officer  or  employee  con- 
stitutes a  security  risk  when  he  falls  Into 
one  or  more  of  the  following  categories: 
When  he  is — 

1.  A  person  who  engsges  In.  supports,  or 
advocates  treason,  subversion,  or  sedition,  or 
who  Is  a  member  of.  af&llated  with,  or  tn 
aympatheUc  aaodaUon  with  the  Commu- 
nUt.  Nazi,  or  Faaeiat  ParUes.  or  of  any  for- 
eign or  domestic  party,  organization,  move- 
ment, group,  or  combination  of  persons  who 
seeks  to  alter  the  form  of  government  of 
the  United  Statea  by  unconstitutional  means 
or  whose  policy  Is  to  advcjicate  or  approve  the 
commlaslon  of  acts  of  force  or  violence  to 
denv  other  persons  their  right  under  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States:  or  a  per- 
son who  consistently  believes  tn  or  supports 
the  Ideologies  snd  policies  of  such  s  pcu-ty, 
orgsnlzattou,  movement,  group,  or  combina- 
tion of  persona. 

a.  A  person  who  ts  engaged  In  espionage 
or  who  Is  acUng  directly  or  Indirectly  un4er 
the  inatructiona  of  any  foreign  government: 
or  who  deliberately  performs  his  duties,  or 
otherwise  acts  to  serve  the  Interests  of  an- 
other government  In  preference  to  the  In- 
terest of  the  United  States. 

8.  A  person  who  b<s  knowingly  divulged 
classified  Information  without  authority  and 
with  the  knowledge  or  with  reasonable 
grounda  for  the  knowledge  or  belief  that  It 
wUl  be  transmitted  tc  agencies  of  a  foreign 
government,  or  who  Is  so  consistently  Irre- 
sponsible in  the  handling  of  classified  In- 
formation ss  to  compel  the  concltuton  of  ex- 
treme lack  of  care  or  Judgment. 

4.  A  person  who  has  habitual  or  close  as- 
soclstlon  With  persons  believed  to  be  In 
categories  I  or  3  sbove  to  an  extent  which 
would  justify  the  conclusion  that  he  might 
through  such  assoclstlon  voluntarily  or  In- 
voluntarily divulge  classified  information 
without  authority 

5.  A  person  who  has  such  basic  weakness 
of  character  or  lack  of  Judgment  as  ressona- 
bly  to  Justify  tbe  fear  that  be  might  be  led 
into  any  course  of  sctlon  specified  above 

D.  In  the  determination  of  tbe  question 
whether  a  person  la  a  security  risk  the  fol- 
lowing factors  among  others  will  be  taken 
Into  aecooBt,  together  wtth  such  mitigating 
diuuiBsiaiieae  as  may  exist. 

1.  Participation  In  one  or  mere  of  the 
parties  «r  organisations  referred  to  above, 
or  In  organlsattons  which  are  "fronts"  for. 
or  are  controlled  by.  such  piu^y  or  organtza- 
tton.  either  by  membership  therein,  taking 
part  In  Its  executive  dttmeUoa  or  control,  con- 
tribution of  funds  tbento.  sttendanre  at 
meetings,  employment  thereby,  registration 
to  vote  as  s  member  of  such  a  party,  or 
signature  of  petition  to  elect  a  member  of 
stich  a  party  to  pataUe  office  or  to  accompUah 
any  other  purpose  aapparted  by  such  a  party: 
or  written  evMaoees  or  oral  expresalons  by 
speeches  or  otberwise,  of  political,  eeooomlc 
or  social  views; 

2  Service  In  the  governments  or  urmed 
forces  of  enemy  countries,  or  other  lolun- 
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lary  activities  In  svipport  of  foreign  govern- 
ments; 
8.  Violations  of  security  regulations; 

4.  Voluntary  aasoctstton  wtth  persons  in 
categories  C  (1)  or  C  (2): 

5.  Hsbttusl  drunkenness,  sexual  perver- 
sion, moral  turpitude,  financial  Irrespoiul- 
blltty  or  criminal  record. 

■.  In  weighing  the  evidence  on  any  charges 
that  a  person  constitutes  a  security  risk  tbe 
following  considerations  will  obtain: 

1.  A  former  course  of  conduct  or  holding 
of  beliefs  will  be  prerumed  to  continue  tn 
the  absence  of  positive  evidence  Indicating  a 
change,  both  in  course  of  action  and  con- 
viction, by  clear,  overt,  and  unequivocal  acts. 

2.  There  will  be  no  presumption  of  truth  In 
fsvor  of  statements  of  the  witnesses  tn  any 
bearing  on  security  risk,  but  their  statements 
will  be  weighed  with  all  the  other  evidence 
before  the  hearing  board,  and  the  conclusion 
will  be  drawn  by  the  board. 

3.  If  a  reasonable  doubt  exists  as  to 
whether  the  person  falls  Into  one  of  the 
categories  listed  in  paragraph  IC.  the  De- 
partment will  be  given  the  benefit  of  the 
doubt,  and  the  person  will  be  deemed  a  se- 
curity risk. 

Mr.  Robinson  testified  before  a  sub- 
committee of  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations of  the  House  of  Representatives 
on  January  28.  194C.  He  stated  that 
the  Division  of  Security  and  Investiga- 
tions, one  of  the  six  divisions  under  his 
supervision,  is  responsible  for  the  secur- 
ity activities  of  the  Department  and  the 
Foreign  Service  Insofar  as  they  relate  to 
personal  security  and  physical  security. 
Questioned  as  to  his  Investigative  experi- 
ence. Mr.  Robinson  replied: 

I  am  not  an  investigator;  I  think  I  am  an 
administrator.  I  have  six  divisions  here,  all 
of  which  are  totally  unrelated  to  each  other 
and.  therefore,  the  way  I  try  to  approach 
this  is  not  from  the  jwlnt  of  view  of  being 
a  specialist  tn  any  field,  but  of  trying  to 
mr.ke  the  thtng  work  from  an  administrative 
point  of  view.  It  la  true  I  spent  some  tlms 
on  security  because  security  has  been  one 
of  the  things  in  tbe  forefront  of  all  our 
minds  during  this  last  year. 

If  the  truth  were  known,  and  the  em- 
ployees of  the  six  divi.<;ions  under  Mi;. 
Hamilton  Robinson  dared  talk,  one 
would  soon  realize  that  the  morale  in 
each  division  is  at  Its  lowest  ebb.  The 
only  thing  that  will  correct  this  condi- 
tion is  to  replace  Mr.  Robinson  with  a 
competent  man  of  experience.  Better 
still.  Inasmuch  as  there  was  no  reason 
for  establishing  the  Office  of  Controls 
in  the  first  place,  someone  in  authority 
should  seriously  consider  abolishing  It 
at  this  time. 

Mr.  Robinson  was  then  questioned 
about  the  SUte  I>epartment  employee 
Identified  as  case  No.  5.  The  report  of 
Investigation  showed  the  testimony  of 
eight  persons.  Including  six  professors  at 
Harvard  and  University  of  California,  a 
naval  officer,  and  a  fellow  student,  stat- 
ing that  the  subject  has  strong  Commu- 
nist sympathies;  that  he  frequently  ex- 
pounded those  sympathies  and  is  either 
a  party  member  or  a  fellow  traveler. 

The  subject  of  this  investigation  was 
discharged  from  a  naval  school  during 
the  war  "because  it  was  found  that  he 
was  an  ardent  student  and  advocate  of 
Communist  doctrines."  There  is  In  the 
file  of  the  case  a  memorandum  dated 
July  21, 1947.  to  the  effect  that— 
recommendation  waa  made  that  subject  be 
terminated  from  the  Department;  however, 
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Mr.  Peurlfoy  dtd  not  feel  that  there  was  suffi- 
cient evidence  against  subject  In  view  of  the 
fact  that  he  had  not  been  shown  to  commit 
any  overt  acts  or  to  affiliate  himself  with 
Communist  organizations. 

In  response  to  a  question  regarding 
this  casi  Mr.  Robinson  replied: 

That  case  is  interesting,  Mr.  Chairman,  be- 
cause there  ts  not  one  scrap  or  lota  of  evi- 
dence indicating  any  overt  act,  any  associa- 
tion be  has  had.  anything  that  he  has  done 
which  would  Indicate  that  he  Is  actually 
working  against  or  even  associating  with 
people  who  are  working  against  our  people. 

Mr.  Robinson  was  merely  echoing  the 
opinion  of  Mr.  Peurlfoy. 

The  subject  of  this  case  admitted  hav- 
ing subscribed  to  the  Daily  Worker  as 
well  as  admitting  membership  in  the 
American  Veterans  Committee,  the  In- 
stitute of  Pacific  Relations,  and  the 
World  Citizens  Movement.  There  Is 
nothing  in  the  record  to  indicate  whether 
Mr.  Robinson  or  Mr.  Peurlfoy  made  any 
attempt  to  determine  If  any  of  the  above- 
mentioned  three  organizations  are  front 
organizations  within  the  meaning  and 
contemplation  of  the  directive  prepared 
by  Mr.  Robinson  and  approved  by  Mr. 
Peurlfoy.  It  is  all  too  apparent  that  no 
consideration  was  given  to  the  informa- 
tion in  the  report  of  Investigation  re- 
garding the  subject's  ssmipathies  or  the 
statements  that  he  "is  either  a  party 
member  or  a  fellow  traveler." 

According  to  the  directive  prepared  by 
Mr.  Robinson,  an  officer  or  employee  con- 
stitutes a  security  risk  when  he — 

engages  In,  supports,  or  advocates  treason, 
subversion,  or  sedition,  or  who  Is  a  member 
of,  afRllaled  wtth.  or  in  sympathetic  asso- 
ciation with  the  Communist.  Nazi,  or  Fascist 
Parties. 

Nowhere  in  the  directive  prepared  by 
Mr.  Robinson  is  it  provided  that  there 
must  be  proof  of  an  overt  act  of  any  kind. 

Let  us  assume  for  the  moment  that 
there  Is  no  question  of  loyalty  in  case 
No.  5  and  scan  the  report  of  investiga- 
tion for  Information  on  the  subject's 
qualifications  and  suitability  for  Govern- 
ment employment.  In  his  application 
for  the  position  the  subject  stated  he 
had  received  a  Ph.  D.  degree  from  the 
University  of  California,  while  the  rec- 
ords of  the  university  show  that  subject 
failed  in  his  examination  for  his  Ph.  D. 
and  no  degree  was  awarded  him.  It  has 
long  been  the  policy  of  the  Civil  Service 
Commission  to  cancel  applications 
wherein  there  Is  fraud.  The  subject  was 
employed  In  the  State  Department  In 
Research  and  Intelligence  and  It  goes 
without  saying  that  the  claim  to  a  Ph.  D. 
degree  had  considerable  bearing  on  the 
question  of  his  qualifications.  But  fraud 
in  securing  a  position  In  the  State  De- 
partment apparently  has  no  bearing  on 
the  question  of  honesty  insofar  as  Mr. 
Robinson  Is  concerned. 

I  agree  with  Mr.  Robinson  that  case 
No.  6  is  Interesting,  so  let  us  look  fur- 
ther into  the  report  of  Investigation.  In 
a  report  dated  October  15,  1947,  there 
appears  a  statement  from  a  State  De- 
partment official  who  knew  the  subject 
In  China  as  well  as  here.  This  witness 
said  the  subject's  work  was  below  par; 
that  he  Is  a  mediocre,  dull,  and  slow- 
thinking  individual  and  that  he  is  the 
only  man  In  the  Government  the  witness 


knows  of  whom  he  would  speak  unfavor- 
ably. Another  State  Department  official 
said  he  considers  subject  weak  as  to  abil- 
ity, common  sense,  and  public  relations. 
Yet  to  Mr.  Robinson  this  man  is  fully 
qualified  for  a  position  in  the  State  De- 
partment. Does  not  this  raise  a  question 
as  to  Mr.  Robinson's  qualifications  for  a 
position  where  he  is  required  to  pass  on 
the  qualifications  of  other  employees? 

Neither  Mr.  Peurlfoy  nor  Mr.  Robinson 
stated  what  they  considered  to  be  an 
"overt  act,"  but  In  connection  with  Mr. 
Robinson's  statement  that  he  resolves  • 
all  doubtfuls  regarding  loyalty  In  favor  of 
the  Government  let  Mr.  Robinson  state 
whether  or  not  the  State  Department  had 
information  in  case  No.  5  indicating  that 
the  employee  had  contributed  financial 
support  to  the  Japanese-American 
League  for  Democracy,  a  Communist - 
front  organization;  that  the  employee 
had  tried  to  convert  another  State  De- 
partment employee  to  his  radical  views; 
that  a  "white  Russian"  employee  in  the 
State  Department  under  the  supervision 
of  No.  5  resigned  in  disgust  because  of 
the  evident  Communist  sympathies  ex- 
isting in  the  State  Department,  and  if 
the  State  Department  reviewed  the  re- 
port of  investigation  in  the  files  of  the 
Civil  Service  Commission  made  when 
case  No.  5  was  employed  In  the  Bureau 
of  Economic  Warfare,  is  not  this  ample 
proof  of  how  Communists  and  their  sym- 
pathizers get  inside  our  sensitive  agen- 
cies? 

For  years  officials  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment would  alibi  the  presence  of  Com- 
munists and  fellow  travelers  in  the  De- 
partment and  hide  behind  the  smoke 
screen  that  under  existing  laws  they 
could  not  dismiss  employees  who  were 
suspected  of  being  disloyal.  Therefore, 
In  order  to  overcome  this  objection  Con- 
gress passed,  in  the  early  summer  of  1946, 
what  Is  now  known  as  the  McCarran 
rider.  This  was  part  of  the  1947  fiscal 
appropriation  bill.  Under  this  law,  the 
War,  Navy,  or  State  Department  could 
discharge  any  employee  without  regard 
to  civil-service  regulations  or  any  pre- 
viously enacted  laws,  when,  in  the  opin- 
ion of  the  head  of  the  agency,  the  con- 
tinued employment  of  any  such  individ- 
ual constituted  a  security  risk.  Aiid  this 
without  proof  of  anything  or  kind.  Mr. 
Peurlfoy  testified  he  could,  under  the  Mc- 
Carran rider,  even  fire  an  employee  if  he 
did  not  like  the  color  of  his  necktie.  An 
employee  so  discharged  would  have  no 
recourse,  but  still  the  State  Department 
continues  to  keep  undesirable  people  on 
the  pay  roll. 

It  is  quite  evident  from  the  facts  ad- 
duced at  the  hearings  before  the  Sen- 
ate and  House  Appropriations  Subcom- 
mittees that  the  State  Department  still 
has  a  number  of  employees  who  are  sus- 
pect and  who  are  being  harbored  In  the 
Department  due  to  the  plain  and  simple 
reason  that  Messrs.  Peurlfoy  and  Rob- 
inson do  not  have  the  ability  or  qual- 
ifications to  recognize  facts  as  developed 
by  an  investigation  or  that  they  do  not 
want  to  recognize  such  facts. 

Undoubtedly  there  are  numerous  other 
cases  but  I  will  limit  the  discussion  of 
Mr.  Robinson's  quaiiflcalions  to  citing 
one  more  case  In  the  State  Department. 
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The  su  jject  of  case  No.  9  was  appointed 
to  a  ye  -y  Important  poUtian  prior  to  full 
•ecurit  y  InvestigatlOB.  Be  li  also  an  ap- 
pUcanl  for  a  position  as  Foreign  Service 
care«r]olDcer.  On  April  12.  1942.  he  was 
a  paaaport  to  travel  in  South 
Aaicri|a  reprtMOtlnf  the  Division  of  Cul- 
ttrral  1  lelattaos  of  the  State  Department. 
The  t  len  AattoUnt  Secretary  of  State 
raued  tbe  »mttnn  aa  to  the  advisablUty 
of  srsBttnc  a  paaaport  but  finally  ap- 


prove* 

ThU 
tUb«r 


Th« 
10.9 


it  saying: 

Is  th«  coneliulon     It  u  ■  flinuy  cm* 

ray  I  don't  tbink  the  man  u  poltt< 
leaily     laafvrou*— merely   a   (oul.     I   eee   no 

for  aot  granting  the  pasaport.  I  csn 
think  <  r  MTeral  for  not  glrlng  him  the  Jot>— 
but  that  U  already  done      I  may  add  that 

der  the  aynopeU  of  (No.  O't)  aettv- 
tti—  M  bellttltBg  his  aiMelatlon  with  va- 
al  aemHHi  of  the  put.  probably 
luiii  of  a  lack  of  familiarity  with  the  set- 
Vp  and  actlTltlea  at  atich  organiiatlotia. 


investigation   revealed  that  case 
was  a  member  of  the  trade-unions 
delegitlon  to  Soviet  Russia  in  1937:  that 
he  w4s  a  sponsor  of  the  New  Theater 
a  Comranlst -front  organlcatlon: 
that  lie  wtf  a  member  of  the  Supervisory 
Comn  Ittee  on  Progresaire  Education  Ai- 
aoclat  on:  that  he  was  a  member  of  the 
Chicaio  branch  of  the  North  American 
Comiiittee  to  Aid  Spanish  Democracy; 
itMt  fie  was  a  member  of  the  League  of 
ran  Writers:   and  that  he  was  a 
i4er   of   the   American   Society   for 
Cultural  Relations  with  Russia. 

Inasmuch  as  the  subject  of  case  No.  9 
Is  stil  employed  by  the  State  Department 
It  is  <uite  clear  that  Mr.  Robinson  is  as 
unf ai  liliar  with  the  set-up  and  activities 
of  th<  organizations  with  which  the  sub- 
ject 1  a3  affiliated  as  was  the  person  who 
prepi  red  the  synopsis  submitted  to  the 
Asala  ant  Secretary  Without  ^oing  into 
irtat  detail  regarding  the  trade-unions 
delegation  to  Russia,  it  Is  believed  suffi- 
cient to  say  that  this  delegation  was  re- 
y  pudlJ  ted  by  William  Green,  president  of 

the  /  .  F.  of  L  The  Leagu*  of  American 
Writ  rs  was  created  in  1935  at  the  Con- 
gnaa  of  American  Revolutionary  Writ- 
ers, t  hich  organization  was  cited  as  sub- 
versl-e  by  the  Attorney  General.  In  the 
officii  J  report  of  this  meeting  it  Is  stated 
In  tl  e  concluding  paragraph  that  the 
meet  ng  was  dismissed  by  all  members 
who  K-ere  present  standing  and  singing 
the  Internationale. 

Th  •  American  Society  for  Cultural  Re- 
latioi  IS  in  Russia  was  a  predece^.sor  of  the 
Naticnal  Council  of  American -Soviet 
Frier  dshlp.  also  cited  by  the  Atto.-ney 
CkKU  ral  as  subversive.  The  North  Amer- 
tesa  Conunittee  to  Aid  Spanish  Democ- 
racy was  one  of  the  many  Communist 
SparLsh-ald  fronts  that  milked  the 
Ame  lean  public  of  thousands  of  dollars 
to  ail  Spanish  democracy. 

W  ille  memt>erslalp  in  any  one  of  these 
orga  lizations  does  not  mean.  Ipso  facto, 
that  a  person  Is  disloyal  to  the  Govem- 
men  of  the  United  States,  it  is  sufficient 
to  n  ise  the  question  of  his  loyalty.  But 
BMBBbership  in  alleged  Communist-front 
erga  ilzations  was  not  all  thethf ormation 
In  tlie  fUe  of  case  No.  9.   ^his  person 


had  written  and  collaborated  In  writing 
vith  several  Individuals  on  books  and  ar- 


ticles showing  Russia  In  a  very  favorable 
light.  He  was  superintendent  of  schools 
In  a  small  city  and  revolutionized  the 
educational  system  there.  He  is  reported 
to  have  Introduced  a  Ru.viian  primer  in 
the  school  after  he  visited  Russia  in  1927. 
The  Dally  Worker  has  mentioned  him  <n 
a  very  favorable  light  on  a  numt)er  o*  oc- 
casions. He  signed  a  petition  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  in  1935  requesting  right 
of  asylum  for  John  Strachey.  well  known 
B^ltl,^h  radical.  The  records  in  the  in- 
dustrlal  detail  of  the  Chicago  Police  De- 
partment listed  him  as  a  Communist  in 
1930 

In  re»poa<*e  to  a  question  whether  case 
No.  9  was  still  in  the  employ  of  the  State 
Department.  Mr.  Robinson  replied: 

Tea.  air  It  la  awfully  eaay  to  damn  a  man 
on  the  baju  of  that  kind  of  ttatement  when 
It  haa  not  t>een  examined. 

What  Mr.  Robinson  did  not  say  was 

that  his  department  recommended  that 
the  eaae  of  No.  9  be  closed  because— 

The  available  Information  U  not  aumctenC 
to  regard  the  subject  ••  a  aecurlty  rlak. 

Surely  the  information  waa  sufficient 
to  ral.<e  a  doubt,  but  Mr  Robinson  told 
the  Subcommittee  on  Appropriations : 

Tou  have  to  have  evidence  that  la  tufBclent 
to  make  you  reaaonably  sure  in  your  own  con- 
aclence  that  somelKXly  la  not  getting  a  dirty 
deal. 

However,  Mr.  Robinson,  in  resporwe  to 
a  question  by  the  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee investigating  the  State  De- 
partment as  to  any  doubt  being  resolved 
in  favor  of  an  applicant  for  a  position  in 
the  State  [department,  replied: 

No.  elr;  no  air  The  doubt  u  alwaya  r«- 
aolved  in  favor  of  the  Government. 

Evidently  Mr.  Robinson  forgot  this 
most  positive  statement,  for  2  days  latet 
he  testified: 

It  Is  our  purpoae  to  protect  the  intereata 
of  the  Oovernment  first,  and  ao  far  as  la  con- 
alatent  with  that  firat  premlae,  to  protect  the 
Individual. 

• 

In  view  of  Mr.  Robinson's  confused  and 
conflicting  statements  to  two  committees 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  can  it 
be  said  that  he  is  fully  qualified  to  hold  a 
position  where  he  is  required  to  pass  on 
questions  of  the  security  and  loyalty  of 
Government  employees '  It  seems  that 
according  to  Mr.  Robinson's  testimony 
that  he  has  an  obligation  to  protect  the 
Individual  employee  when  that  em- 
ployees suitability  is  In  question.  Mr. 
Robin.«;on  apparently  does  not  consider 
that  Government  employment  is  a  privi- 
lege and  not  a  right,  and  that  it  is  his 
bounden  duty  to  see  that  there  is  no  ques- 
tion as  to  the  loyalty  of  any  State  De- 
partment employee.  All  that  Is  required 
of  Mr.  Robinson  is  a  fair  and  iBpartial 
evaluation  of  the  evidence  devdoped  by 
an  Investigation  of  the  affected  employee. 
After  all  is  said  and  done,  how  on  earth 
are  we  going  to  rid  any  Government 
agency  of  subversives  and  those  consid- 
ered to  be  a  security  risk  when  we  have 
people  in  important  positions  with  ideas 
such  a.s  Mr.  Robinson  has? 

Locking  further  Into  Mr.  Robinson's 
qualitications  as  an   administrator,   he 


stated  that  If  an  employee  of  the  State 
Department  is  charged  with  disloyalty  or 
being  a  sectirity  risk  he  would  have  the 
right  of  an  appeal  to  Mr.  Richard'wn's 
loyalty  board— Mr.  Seth  V7.  Richard- 
son is  chairman  of  the  Loyalty  Review 
Board  of  the  Civil  Service  Commisiion. 
created  pursuant  to  Executive  Crdcr 
9538. 

Mr.  Robinson  is  uninformed  on  pro- 
cedures of  appeal  or  cannot  dlstlnsuish 
between  a  loyalty  caae  and  a  security 
case    An  employee  charged  with  being  a 
sectirity  risk  may  be  removed  by  the  Soc- 
TcJtary  of  State  in  accordance  with  pro- 
visions of   the   McCarran   rider   to   the 
appropriations  act.     This  provision   of 
the  law  U  tlM  baaia  for  State  Department 
announcement  No,  765  prepared  by  Mr. 
Robtnaon.    There  Is  no  appeal  from  a 
dismlaaal  under  thu  law  and  Executive 
Order  9835  expressly  provides  that  it  is 
not  applicable  to  peraons  summarily  re- 
moved for  security  reasoiu.    If  an  em- 
ployee U  found  to  be  disloyal  the  pro- 
cedure for  his  removal  springs  from  Ex- 
ecutive Order  9835  and   the  directives 
Utued  by  the  Loyalty  Review  Board.    An 
appeal  to  the  Loyalty  Review  Boa'd  Is 
provided. 

Another  illustration  of  the  lack  of  Mr. 
Robinson's  qualifications  will  be  found  in 
his  testimony  before  th  Special  Com- 
mittee Investigating  the  State  Depart- 
ment In  regard  to  employees  discharged 
for  Inefficiency.  Mr  Robinson  slated 
that  such  removals  are  governed  by  Civil 
Service  Commission  rules  and  empbyees 
so  removed  have  the  right  to  appeal . 
Removals  for  cause  are  provided  for  in 
the  new  Civil  Service  Commission  ru  e  6 — 
old  Civil  Service  Commi.'wion  rule  12 — 
which  is  a  restatement  of  section  652  of 
the  United  States  Code.  There  is  no 
provision  for  appeal. 

All  of  these  matters  amply  lllu<;trat€ 
to  me  that  Mr.  Robinson  is  not  quallfted 
for  the  position  of  Director  of  Offi;e  of 
Controls  of  the  State  Department:  that 
these  facts  were  known,  or  by  the  exer- 
cise of  ordinary  care,  should  have  become 
known  to  his  superiors. 

It  is  to  be  remembered  that  In  my 
letter  of  February  2.  1948,  addressed  to 
the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee',  re- 
questing that  a  hearing  be  held  and 
that  Messrs.  Peurifoy  and  Robinson  be 
called  before  the  subcommittee.  I  stated 
that  at  the  hearing  I  proposed  to  show 
that  Mr.  Robinson  was  not  quallfle<l  and 
had  no  experience  that  would  qaahfy 
him  for  his  position  and  that  in  view  of 
certain  facts  known  to  his  superiors  be 
aiioaid  have  been  removed  from  office 
many  months  ago.  I  raised  no  qut'Stion 
as  to  Mr.  Robinson's  loyalty  and  my  let- 
ter was  not  Intended  to  convey  any  Idea 
that  any  question  existed  as  to  Mr.  Rob- 
inson's loyalty. 

In  his  opening  statement  at  the  hear- 
ing on  March  10,  1948.  Mr.  Peurifo}  used 
these  words: 

I  am  aa  concerned  with  the  problem  of 
aecurlty  in  government  as  any  of  you.  I 
have  t>een  ahocked.  deeply,  by  the  revelations 
of  the  Canadian  white  paper.  I  haye  taken 
note  of  the  effectiveness  of  the  infiltration  of 
CzecbosloTaklan  InatltuUoas.     But  I  tannot 
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that  the  only  alternative  is  to  be 
awept  off  our  feet  by  the  goasl(>-moDgerlng 
and  cbazaet«r-aaaaaaUaatUm  wblcb  ao  often 
accompanies  personal  icveatlgatlona.  I  am 
also,  quite  frankly,  disturbed  by  the  present 
MnilaDcy  to  extend  the  highly  questionable 
tbaary  of  "guilt  by  aaaoclatlon"  to  lengtha 
that  amount  to  a  travcaty  of  the  traditional 
American  justice. 

What  could  have  been  the  reason  for 
Mr.  Peurifoy's  personal  disturbances 
over  what  he  referred  to  as  "the  present 
tendency  to  extend  the  highly  question- 
able theory  of  Built  by  association"? 

Let  us  look  further  Into  Mr.  Peurifoy's 
opening  statement.  Speaking  of  the  In- 
vestigation conducted  by  Mr.  Robinson, 
Mr.  Peurifoy  said: 

In  addition  to  our  own  report,  t>ecauae  ot 
the  nature  of  the  Job  I  asked  the  FBI  to  give 
me  a  full  Investigation  on  Mr  Robinson. 
That  InvaaMtaUon  reported,  what  I  already 
knew,  tluA  Ifr.  ■obtnaoa  had  a  aecond  cousin 
who  had  been  the  subject  of  Investigation  for 
alleged  communtatic   activities. 

However,  as  Mr.  Peurifoy  made  no  at- 
tempt to  give  any  details  atxjut  this  sec- 
ond cousin.  It  necessitated  cross-exam- 
ination of  Mr.  Robinson  to  shed  some 
light  on  the  alleged  communistic  activi- 
ties of  Mr.  Robinson's  second  cousin. 
Mr.  Robert  T.  Miller  HI. 

Mr.  Miller  was  appointed  Chief  Infor- 
mational Liaison  Officer  in  the  State 
Department  at  an  armual  salary  of  $6.- 
500  on  June  7.  1944.  He  later  held  posi- 
tions of  Assistant  Chief  In  Charge  of 
Publications.  Division  of  Research  and 
Publications,  and  Acting  Assistant  Chief 
of  the  Division  of  Publications. 

The  Register  of  the  State  Department 
for  the  year  1946,  an  official  publication 
of  the  State  Department,  lists  the  follow- 
ing information  under  the  name  of  Rob- 
ert T.  Miller  IH: 

Bom  Pittsburgh.  Pa..  AprU  S.  ISIO:  Kent 
School  graduate;  Princeton.  A.  B.,  1931:  II.  A.. 
1933;  writer  and  analyst  for  Public  Relations 
Corp.,  193S-S4-.  free-lance  newspaper  cor- 
respondent in  Europe.  1934;  publt&hed  and 
editor  of  weekly  magaslne,  1939-41.  |Hla 
Government  employment  Is  then  added.) 

The  following  Information  was  avail- 
able to  the  investigation  stafT  of  the  State 
Department  and  could  have  been  se- 
cured by  the  exercise  of  a  little  Investi- 
gative ability.  Let  the  State  Depart- 
ment say  whether  they  learned  that — 

Mr.  Miller  applied  for  a  passport  sometime 
in  19S4  and  left  for  a  visit  to  Moscow  where 
he  arnred  in  September  1934.  He  stated  he 
was  going  to  Moscow  as  a  correspondent  for 
the  Chattanooga  Newa  when  as  a  matter  of 
fact  Mr.  Miller  wax  unknown  to  the  Chatta- 
nooga News  and  they  never  employed  foreign 
eeci—pondenta  in  any  country. 

While  In  Moscow  Mr.  Miller  married  Jenny 
Levy,  an  American  girl,  who  was  or  bad  been 
employed  by  t>oth  the  Moscow  Dally  News 
and  the  Academy  of  Sciences  In  Moeoow.  Mr. 
MUler  was  friendly  to  a  certain  well-known 
Soviet  wplonage  agent  who  Introduced  Miller 
to  a  cotirler  in  the  Soviet  espionage  service 
in  New  York  in  May  1941.  When  Mr.  Miller 
was  employed  tn  the  OiBce  of  the  Coordinator 
ot  Intcr-Amerlcan  Affairs  aa  an  Intelllgenca 
oAecr  be  gave  to  the  Soviet  espionage  courier 
Information  and  pamphleta  which  be  ob- 
tained as  a  result  of  his  official  position.  Mr. 
Miller  told  this  Soviet  espionage  courier  that 
because  of  bis  poalUon  In  the  OfQce  oX  Co- 


ordinator of  Inter-American  AfTalra  be  bad 
access  to  official  reports  prepared  by  the  FBI, 
the  OfBce  of  Strategic  Services,  the  Naval  In- 
telligence, and  the  Military  Intelligence  and 
gave  the  Soviet  espionage  courier  typewritten 
sununarles  of  those  reporta.  Mr.  MlUer,  as 
late  aa  AprU  and  May  194«.  aasoclated  with, 
visited  or  was  visited  bj  individuals  and 
groups  of  Individuals  who  are  presently  being 
tnvestigatad  for  Soviet  caplonage  acUvmea  la 
agencies  of  the  United  States  Oovernment. 

Let  Mr.  Peurifoy  or  the  State  Depart- 
ment say  whether  they  were  aware  of 
Mr.  Miller's  activities  and  whether  the 
removal  of  Mr.  Miller  was  recommended 
on  the  groimd  that  hi.^  contlnurtl  em- 
ployment in  the  State  Department  con- 
stituted a  risk  to  the  functions  of  the 
Department.  Yet,  without  regard  to  Mr. 
Miller's  activities,  recommendations  for 
his  removal,  and  so  forth,  Mr.  Miller 
continued  in  his  position  In  the  State  De- 
partment until  December  1M€  when  he 
wax  permitted  to  resign. 

But  Mr.  Miller  is  Mr.  Robinson's  cousin 
and  it  was  evidently  the  thought  of  Mr. 
Peurifoy  that  Mr.  Robinson's  loyalty  was 
going  to  be  questioned,  so  Mr.  Peurifoy 
advances  his  fear  of  the  tendency  to  ap- 
ply the  questionable  theory  of  guilt  by 
association.  What  was  the  association 
of  Mr.  Robln.son  with  Mr.  Miller?  Mr. 
Robinson  testifying  before  the  subcom- 
mittee on  March  10,  1948.  said  that: 

And  since  I  have  been  here  in  Washington, 
aince  the  faU  of  1940,  I  have  seen  very  little 
of  him.  He  calls  up  once  or  twice  a  year  for 
lunch.  I  think  I  have  bad  lunch  with  him 
a  couple  of  tlmea  before  I  took  this  Job. 
Bii^ce  I  accepted  this  Job  as  Director  of  the 
OfBce  of  Controls  I  have  had  atisolutely  noth- 
ing to  do  with  him;  and  before  that  time  I 
heard  nothing  whatsoever  at  all  wblcb  would 
indicate  be  was  eltb«'  a  security  risk  or 
di&loyal. 

Now  let  us  consider  Mr.  Robinson's 
testimony.  Mr.  Robinson  was  first  em- 
ployed in  the  State  Department  in  No- 
vember 1946.  At  that  time  his  cousin, 
who  Incidentally  was  best  man  at  Mr. 
Robin.'^cn's  wedding,  was  also  employed 
In  the  State  Department.  Mr.  Miller  was 
permitted  to  resign,  yet  Mr.  Robinson 
has  the  audacity  to  say  he  knew  nothing 
about  his  cousin  which  would  indicate 
he  was  either  a  security  risk  or  disloyal. 
At  the  time  Mr.  Robinson  testified  I 
wonder  if  he  recalled,  or  conveniently 
forgot,  a  conversation  he  had  with  cer- 
tain Members  of  Congress  some  time  be- 
fore when  he  stated  that  he  had  had 
lunch  with  Mr.  Miller  occasionally  since 
he  was  Director  of  the  Office  of  Controls, 
that  he  had  seen  Mr.  Miller  on  at  least  a 
dozen  occasions  since  then,  and  that  he 
was  of  the  opinion  that  Mr.  Miller  is 
known  to  be  pro-Communist,  that  he 
probably  is  a  Communist,  and  that  he 
may  be  a  Soviet  agent. 

This  Is  no  attempt  to  hold  Mr.  Robin- 
son responsible  for  the  conduct  and  ac- 
tivities of  a  relative.  However,  the  fact 
that  Mr.  Miller  Is  Mr.  Robinson's  cousin 
and  was  best  man  at  his  wedding  raises 
a  question  as  to  whether  Mr.  Robinson 
has  been  altogether  truthful  about  his 
association  with  Mr.  Miller.  This  ques- 
tion may  rightfully  reflect  on  Mr.  Robin- 
son's qualifications  for  the  position  he  oc- 
cupies In  the  State  Department. 


While  It  Is  within  the  realm  of  possi- 
bility that  Mr.  Robinson  knew  nothing 
about  the  activities  of  his  cousin  it  is 
highly  improbable.  Here  is  another  bit 
of  information  regarding  Mr.  Robinson 
that  could  indicate  he  was  not  so  dis- 
interested in  the  welfare  of  his  cousin 
as  he  would  have  us  t>elieve.  On  October 
7.  1946.  Mr.  Byron  C.  Sarvls,  Chief  of  the 
Procurement  Section.  Projects  Support 
Division.  Central  Intelligence  Group,  ad- 
dressed a  letter  to  Mr.  Hainllton  Robin- 
son advising  that  Robert  T.  Miller  III 
had  been  referred  to  the  Central  Intel- 
ligence Group  as  one  well  qualified  for 
an  intelligence  position  and  requesting 
information  as  to  where  Mr.  Miller  could 
be  located.  Mr.  Robinson  replied  by  let- 
ter dated  October  13,  1946,* as  follow.-^: 

In  response  to  your  letter  of  7  October 
Mr.  Robert  T.  Miller  III  Is  an  executive  of 
the  State  Department  and  llvas  at  8223 
Northampton  Street  KW.,  Wajihlngton  Ac- 
cording to  the  telephone  book  Lils  phune 
number  li  Ordway  1430. 

Now  remember  the  letter  of  Inquiry 
from  the  Central  Intelligence  Group  was 
written  at  a  time  when  Mr.  Miller  wac 
associating  with  Soviet  espionage  agents, 
yet  did  Mr.  Robinson  tell  the  Central 
Intelligence  Group  that  his  cousin  was  i 
■suspect? 

One  would  think  that  any  American 
who  had  the  best  interests  of  his  coun- 
try at  heart  would  have  put  any  depart-  . 
ment  of  our  Government  on  guard, 
especially  the  Central  Intelligerice 
Group,  by  advising  them  regarding  what 
he  knew  of  Mr.  Miller's  background. 
This  action  of  not  advising  the  Central 
Intelligence  Group  regarding  Mr.  Miller 
takes  on  special  significance  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  the  Central  Intelligence 
Group  Is  charged  with  the  responsibil- 
ity of  all  our  secret  intelligence  through- 
out the  world.  Instead  of  putting  this 
agency  on  guard  against  Mr.  Miller.  Mr. 
Robinson  merely  chose  to  inform  them 
of  Mr.  Miller's  address  and  telephone 
number  in  a  very  sarcastic  manner,  to 
wit: 

According  to  the  telepbone  book  bis  num- 
ber is  Ordway  1420. 

Maybe  Mr.  Peurifoy  might  think  such 
an  attitude  qualifies  a  man  for  the  posi- 
tion of  passing  on  the  security  and  loy- 
alty of  approximately  20,000  employees 
In  the  State  Department.  If  he  does, 
I  most  heartily  disagree. 

Yet  this  is  the  action  of  a  man  who 
presently  holds  a  position  in  the  State 
Department  and  who  passes  on  the  loy- 
alty of  20.000  State  Department  em- 
ployees and  who  now  says  that  any  doubt 
of  a  person's  loyalty  is  always  resolved 
in  favor  of  the  Government.  Is  not  this 
cumulative  evidence  of  Mr.  Hamilton 
Robinson's  lack  of  suitability  and  quali- 
fications for  an  important  ix)&ition  In 
the  State  Department? 

Mr.  Ftobinson's  experience  In  the  Gov- 
ernment service  prior  to  his  military 
service  was  limited  to  3  months,  January 
16.  1942.  to  April  16.  1942,  as  a  specialist 
In  the  Treasury  Liquidation  Office.  In 
the  early  part  of  November  1946  he  re- 
ceived an  appointment  In  the  State  De- 
partment  and  3   months  later,   or   on 
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February  13.   1947.  he  was  selected  to 

the  Office  of  Controls. 

»  turn  now  to  the  testimony  of  Mr. 
Rob  nson   before   the   subcommittee   of 

Committee  on  Appropriations  of  the 

Houie  of  Representatives  on  March  18. 

Testifying  in  response  to  a  ques- 

as  to  his  background.  Mr.  Robinson 


lemth 


1947 
tlon 
stat(  d : 

Or  glnftlly  I  was  a  lawyer  In  New  York.     I 
practiced  law  In  New  York  for  6  or  7  years, 
tben  co\inael  to  the  British  P\ircbas- 
Commission   In   Washington   for  a  year, 
tben   with  Mr    Stettinlus   as  an   ad* 
on   British   policy   for   S   months,   and 
I  was  In   the  Army   until   the  fall   of 
during  which  time  1  was  In  the  office 
Cleneral   Somervell,   on    matters   relating 
B  anagement.  planning,  and  handling  of 
various  duties   that   went   with   special 
•asli  nments  and  special  Jobs  on  a  mure  or 
iMa  if  an  expediting  basis. 

Mr.  Robinson  stretched  his  period  of 
employment  with  the  United  States 
Tre^ury  Liquidation  OfJlce  to  double  its 
but  it  could  well  be  that  he  was 
ying  from  memory  and  his  memory 
fali^.  Testifying  as  to  the  investiga- 
tion of  State  Department  employees  on 
the  question  of  loyalty.  Mr.  Robinson 
sale  : 

Tl  le  top  InTestlgatlon  is  made  whenever 
evtd  ;nce  comes  to  the  attention  of  the  se- 

:j  people  that  there  Is  some  evidence 
disloyalty,  subversive  activities,  or  thlniis 
tiat  nature     *     *     *      My  Job  as  Dlrec- 

>f  Office  of  Controls  Is  to  present  to  Mr. 
Peui  ifoy  all  the  facts,  good  and  bad.  and 
he  nakQs  the  decision.  •  •  •  On  the 
oth€  r  hand,  although  we  are  going  to  try 
to  g»t  these  people  out  of  the  Department, 
we  must  hare  evidence  of  a  substantial  na- 
ture to  Justify  dismissal,  and  we  want  to 
be  c  arefui  not  to  lean  over  too  far  In  that 
dire  ;tlon,  but  we  have  to  be  sure.  We  have 
to  g>t  good  evidence,  and  I  put  a  great  deal 
of  enphasls  on  the  quality  of  the  evidence 
thai  we  need  rather  than  its  quantity  That 
evidence  has  to  be  properly  corroborated  and 
subitantlated,  and  the  credibility  of  wit- 
n«M  Bs  we  get  has  to  be  substantiated. 

L>S5  than  3  months  later,  or  on  June 
11.  1947.  Mr.  Robinson  testified  before  a 
sub;ommittee  of  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
pro >riations  of  the  Senate.  Questioned 
as  t )  his  background  of  experience  in  ad- 
miristration.  Mr.   Robinson  said: 
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ras  originally  a  lawyer.  I  was  associated 
a  New  York  law  firm.  Then  I  was  Wash- 
Ingtin  counsel  for  the  British  Purchasing 
When  I  went  on  duty  in  the 
I  went  Into  a  thing  called  the  Control 
where  I  was  for  the  whole  war. 
for  a  year  when  I  was  with  the  Joint 
Chl^s  of  Staff.  The  Control  Division  was  an 
orgaalzatlon  designed  to  improve  manage- 
in  the  whole  Army  Service  Forces. 
I  knew  very  little  about  management 
techniques  and  methods  before  I  started.  I 
quite  a  bit.  I  think,  during  that 
I  am  afraid.  In  deference  to  my  pro- 
I  must  also  claim  that  a  lawyer  has 
perhaps  more  adaptability  than  a  soap  salea- 
and  that,  therefore,  a  lawyer  may  be 
to  swing  Into  a  new  Job  with  perhaps 
facility  than  members  of  the  general 
business  fraternity. 

1 1  a  prepared  statement  read  to  the 
sub  rommittee.  Mr.  Robinsdn  said,  on  the 
8ub|ect  of  loyalty  Investigations: 

this   connection   the   Department   has 

•doited  the  policy  that  every  departmental 

Foreign  Service  employee  shall  be  inves- 

for  loyalty.     •     •     •     The  personnel 


on. 


and  phjrslcal  security  program  together  con- 
stitute what  U  called  the  Internal-security 
program.  In  our  Judgment  It  Is  vital  to  our 
national  Interest  and  to  the  successful  con- 
duct of  foreign  affairs. 

Now  let  us  come  down  to  a  more  recent 
date  and  try  to  determine  if  Mr.  Robin- 
son practices  what  he  preaches  or  if  he 
was  just  talking  to  the  subcommittee  for 
budgetary  purposes. 

On  his  appearance  before  a  subcom- 
mittee of  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions on  January  28.  1948.  Mr.  Robinson 
was  questioned  about  a  certain  State 
Department  employee.  The  report  of 
investigation  on  this  case  is: 

This  man  Is  an  applicant  for  a  P-7  posi- 
tion. Investigation  was  Initiated  June  25. 
1947  The  file  reflected  thst  be  studied  under 
Harold  Laskl  at  the  London  School  of  Eco- 
nomics. 1927-29.  in  1933  he  wrote  an  ar- 
ticle. Applied  MarxUm  In  Soviet  Russia, 
which  was  an  ob'ective  review  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  Marxism  as  applied  by  Lenin  and 
Stalin.  He  pointed  out  that  much  progress 
would  continue  to  be  made  "toward  the  com- 
pletion of  the  foundation  of  the  classless  so- 
cialist state."  One  of  his  former  associates 
of  UNRRA  praised  him  and  referred  to  his 
excellent  educational  background.  In  this 
connection,  investigations  at  the  University 
of  Wisconsin  revealed  that  he  was  dropped 
for  poor  scholarship  at  that  school  In  1921. 
readmitted  In  1923.  and  dropped  again  In 
1924.  Prior  to  coming  with  the  Goverixment 
In  1942.  applicant's  top  salary  was  $3,700  per 
annum.  On  his  application  he  Indicated  that 
he  would  not  accept  lees  than  $8,000  per 
annum.  His  only  position  In  excess  of  that 
has  been  with  UNRRA.  A  coworker  at  War 
Foods  Administration,  In  a  report  dated  Sep- 
tember 3.  1947.  expressed  reservations  con- 
cerning his  loyalty.  This  report  reads:  "He 
stated  further  that  the  applicant  bad  ad- 
mitted his  loyalty  to  the  Oovernment  had 
been  questioned  on  two  occasions  when  be 
was  asked  about  the  articles  on  Russia  and 
the  Communist  activities  of  his  father.  It 
was  alleged  by  the  applicant  that  he  was 
mistaken  for  his  father,  who  has  the  same 
name  and  who  Is  known  to  have  attended 
some  Communist  meetings."  The  applicant 
traveled  to  Russia  in  1936.  As  of  October 
15,  1947,  the  investigation  was  still  pending. 

Mr.  Robinson  testified  this  man  was 
employed  by  the  State  Department. 
What  is  to  be  gained  by  the  expenditure 
of  thousands  of  dollars  investigating 
prospective  Government  employees  if 
Mr.  Robinson  Is  going  to  employ,  in  vital 
positions  in  the  State  Department,  such 
people  as  described  above. 

If  it  is  necessary  to  wait  for  proof  of 
an  overt  act  of  disloyalty  on  the  part  of 
a  suspected  employee  before  any  adverse 
action  can  be  taken  it  Is  necessary  to 
make  some  changes  in  the  laws.  But 
laws,  rules,  and  regulations  will  not  cure 
such  a  condition.  In  these  days  of 
alarms,  excitements,  and  rumors  of  war 
the  record  must  be  kept  straight.  Agen- 
cies have  the  Hatch  Act,  the  McCarran 
rider,  and  other  laws  to  rid  the  Govern- 
ment of  subversives  and  persons  of 
doubtful  loyalty.  But  it  takes  people  of 
courage  to  put  laws,  rules,  and  regula- 
tions to  use. 

Mr.  Robinson  has  fully  demonstrated 
that  he  lacks  either  the  courage  to  take 
action  or  the  ability  to  evaluate  the  in- 
formation he  received  and  understand 
Its  true  meaning.  In  either  event  he  has 
amply  demonstrated  that  he  is  not  quali- 
fied for  the  position  he  holds. 


"The  condition  upon  which  God  hath 
Riven  liberty  to  man  is  eternal  vigilaice." 
No  man  should  be  placed  in  a  position  to 
pass  on  the  security  of  employees  in  an 
agency  as  vital  as  the  State  Department 
who  demonstrates  as  little  knowled?e  of 
the  rights  and  duties  of  a  Govern  .nent 
employee  as  has  Mr.  Robinson. 

As  a  lawyer,  Mr.  Robinson  should  enow 
that  employment  by  the  Government  is 
a  privilege  and  not  a  right.  No  p>;rson 
has  a  constitutional  right  to  a  Go.em- 
ment  position,  but  having  once  ace  ?pted 
a  position  in  the  Government  the  person 
has  certain  duties  and  obligations.  One 
of  those  obligations  is  unquestionable 
loyalty  to  his  Government.  If  it  is  de- 
termined that  there  is  some  question  of 
his  loyalty  he  should  be  dismissed  from 
the  Government  service.  Such  dismis- 
sals are  not  punishments  within  the 
meaning  of  any  penal  law.  The  indi- 
vidual is  not  punished  or  prosecuted  and, 
therefore,  proof  or  an  overt  act  of  dis- 
loyalty is  neither  necessary  nor  reqiired 
to  support  such  a  dismissal.  This  Mr. 
Robin.son.  even  as  a  Wall  Street  lajvyer, 
should  know. 

The  failure  of  Mr.  Robinson  to  r«'COg- 
nize  facts  that  indicate  an  employee 
should  be  removed  from  the  Governnent 
service,  either  under  the  McCarran  rider 
to  the  Appropriations  Act  or  any  jther 
law,  is  but  one  example  of  how  ,hese 
questionable  characters  creep  into  the 
Federal  service.  Mr.  Robinson  anc  Mr. 
Peurlfoy  sitting  idly  waiting  for  evidence 
of  an  overt  act  could  well  apply  tc  the 
Marzanl  case.  So  far  as  the  record  dis- 
closes Marzalni  never  committed  an 
overt  act.  such  as  Robinson  and  Peurlfoy 
look  for,  while  employed  in  the  State  De- 
partment. Yet  Marzani  had  4  yeais  of 
continuous  Government  employment 
while  a  member  of  the  Communist  Party. 
The  utter  incompetence  of  certain  State 
Department  employees  and  the  United 
States  Civil  Service  Commission  to  in- 
vestigate loyalty  matters  and  place  a 
common  sense  interpretation  on  evi- 
dence is  illustrated  by  comparing  the 
inside  story  of  the  Marzani  case  that 
appeared  in  the  October  1947  issue  of 
Plain  Talk  magazine  by  J.  Anthony 
Panuch.  former  Deputy  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  State,  with  the  records  of  the  Civil 
Service  Commission. 

Marzani  was  transferred  from  the  OSS 
to  the  State  Department  some  time  in 
1946.  He  had  been  investigated  :for  a 
position  in  the  OSS  and  in  January  1943 
the  Civil  Service  Commission  ordered  his 
removal  from  the  service.  The  invef  tlga- 
tion  revealed  that  Marzani  was  bo.-n  in 
Italy  and  came  to  the  United  States  at 
the  age  of  12.  later  receiving  derivative 
citizenship  through  the  naturalization  of 
his  father.  He  attended  Oxford  Univer- 
sity and  there  married  an  American  girl. 
Both  Marzani  and  his  wife  were  em- 
ployed on  WPA.  where  Mrs.  Marzani  was 
discharged  for  her  Communist  activities. 
It  being  alleged,  among  other  things  that 
she  circulated  17  Communist  petitions. 
The  New  York  City  PoUce  Department 
records  showed  Marzani  as  a  well-known 
Communist  and  known  under  the  Oom- 
munist  Party  name  of  Tony  Whales — or 
Wales — and  that  he  was  formerly  a  sec- 
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tfon  organizer  on  the  East  Side  for  the 
Communist  Party. 

Now  the  State  Department,  according 
to  the  article  by  Mr.  Panuch,  discovered, 
in  October  1946.  that  the  New  York  City 
Police  Department  had  some  informa- 
tion concerning  one  Tony  Whales — or 
Wales.  What  did  the  State  Department 
do  when  they  discovered  in  October  1946 
that  Marzani  was  or  had  been  a  member 
of  the  Communist  Party?  Did  they  ex- 
ercise their  authority  under  the  McCar- 
ran rider  and  discharge  him  as  a  secu- 
rity risk?  Marzani  was  discharged  un- 
der the  McCarran  rider  because  he  had 
falsified  to  the  State  Department  re- 
garding his  Communist  affiliations. 
Even  this  action  was  not  taken  on  the 
Information  in  the  files  of  the  Civil  Serv- 
ice Commission  or  the  New  York  City 
Police  Department.  This  action  was 
taken  only  after  a  detective  in  the  New 
York  City  Police  Department  had  identi- 
fied photographs  of  Marzani  as  being  the 
Tony  Whales— or  Wales — the  subject  of 
the  information  In  the  files  of  the  New 
York  City  Police  Department. 

Of  course,  the  State  Department  should 

have  removed  Marzani  from  the  service 

in  October  1946  when  they  became  aware 

of  the  information  in  the  files  of  the  New 

York  City  Police  Department.    But  they 

;  waited  for  proof  that  Marzani  had  com- 

I'j  mitted  a  crime,  or  as  Messrs.  Peurifoy 

'^  and  Robinson  say,  proof  of  an  overt  act. 

If  persons  of  responsibility  In  sensitive 
Government  agencies  wait  until  they  ob- 
tain proof  of  an  overt  act  or  proof  that 
an  employee  had  committed  a  crime  be- 
fore they  rid  the  Government  service  of 
persons  who.se  employment  constitutes 
a  security  risk,  then  it  is  time  to  sup- 
plant those  officials  with  men  who  are 
aware  of  such  danger. 

The  transcript  of  the  hearing  on  ap- 
propriations for  the  State  Department 
before  the  subcommittee  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  is  persuasive  proof  of 
the  incompetence  and  lack  of  qualifica- 
tions of  not  only  Mr.  Hamilton  Robinson, 
but  also  of  Mr.  Peurifoy. 

Much  emphasis  was  made  by  Mr. 
Pe  irifoy  and  Mr.  Robinson  at  the  hear- 
ings before  the  subcommittee  in  dep- 
recation of  the  guilt-by-association 
Idea.  In  other  words,  the  unreasonable 
doubt  should  not  be  had  of  an  employee's 
loyalty  merely  because  he  was  seen  in 
the  company  of  known  Soviet  agents. 
Yet  section  4  of  the  State  Department 
order  on  dismissal  grounds  of  suspected 
employees  written  by  Mr.  Robinson  reads 
as  follows: 

4.  A  person  who  has  habitual  or  close  as- 
sociation with  persons  believed  to  be  in 
category  1  or  3  above  to  an  extent  which 
would  Justify  the  conclusion  that  he  might. 
throuGh  such  association,  voluntarily  or  in- 
voluntarily divulge  classified  Information 
without  authority. 

The  two  categories  mentioned  in  the 
above  paragraph  are: 

1.  A  person  who  engages  In,  supports,  or 
advocates  treason,  subversion,  or  sedition, 
or  who  Is  a  member  of,  afflllated  with,  or  In 
sympathetic  association  with  the  Communist, 
Mad,  or  Fascist  parties,  or  of  any  foreign  or 
domestic  party,  organization,  movement. 
group,    or    combination    of    persons    which 


seeks  to  alter  the  form  of  government  of 

the  United  States  by  unconstitutional 
means  or  whose  policy  is  to  advocate  or  ap- 
prove the  commission  of  acts  of  force  or 
violence  to  deny  other  persons  their  rights 
under  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States; 
or  a  person  who  consistently  believes  In  or 
supports  the  Ideologies  and  policies  of  such 
a  party,  organization,  movement,  group,  or 
combination   of  persons. 

2  A  person  who  is  engaged  In  espionage 
or  who  Is  acting  directly  or  Indirectly  under 
the  Instructions  of  any  foreign  government: 
or  who  deliberately  performs  his  duties,  or 
otherwise  acts  to  serve  the  Interests  of  an- 
other government  In  preference  to  the  in- 
terest of  the  United  States. 

I  submit  that  using  the  old  cliches  of 
not  judging  a  man  too  harshly  because 
of  his  associates  such  as  were  used  by 
Mr.  Robinson  and  Mr.  Peurifoy  at  the 
recent  hearings  goes  coimter  to  their 
own  views  as  expressed  in  the  sections 
quoted  above. 

The  critical  situation  of  the  United 
States  because  of  the  continued  en- 
croachments of  the  Soviet  Union  in  its 
cold  war  to  extirpate  democracies  does 
not  permit  us  to  make  fine  distinctions 
now  as  to  a  man's  loyalty,  security,  in- 
tegrity, and  discretion.  We  should  not 
be  deterred  from  our  duty  by  shibboleths 
of  civil  liberties,  freedom  of  speech,  or 
association  or  any  of  the  cloaks  which 
an  incompetent,  or  worse,  uses  to  pro- 
tect himself.  So  long  as  the  causes  for 
this  critical  situation  exist,  the  State  De- 
partment as  an  outpost  in  foreign  policy 
should  be  Inviolable.  It  should  be  like 
Caesar's  wife,  and  it  is  utter  nonsense 
to  be  confronted  with  case  after  case  of 
reasonable  doubt  as  to  an  employee's 
loyalty  only  to  find  Mr.  Robin.son  clear- 
ing him  or  waiting  for  proof  of  an  overt 
act. 

I  submit  that  association  of  an  em- 
ployee with  suspected  agents  is  a  matter 
of  extreme  urgency.  No  bank  would 
continue  to  employ  a  teller  as  cashier 
who  was  known  to  associate  with  gam- 
blers. Recognized  police  procedure 
places  great  emphasis  on  criminal  asso- 
ciatfons.  I  maintain  it  is  criminal  mal- 
feasance in  such  critical  times  not  to 
take  instant,  summary  action  on  a  prima 
facie  case  of  this  kind. 

With  the  foreign  situation  as  delicate 
as  it  is  now,  it  is  a  mystery  to  me  how 
our  State  Department  can  be  so  careless 
as  to  harbor  in  it  questionable  persons 
having  access  to  secret  material.  It  is 
a  mystery  how  important  officials  can  In 
essence  require  almost  Incontrovertible 
direct  evidence  before  taking  action,  yet 
our  courts  can  convict  on  circumstantial 
evidence.  Are  we  to  learn  nothing  from 
the  experience  of  Czechoslovakia  and 
Prance  before  World  War  U,  of  the  nu- 
merous other  countries  whose  inertia, 
complacency,  and  stupidity  permitted  the 
infiltration  of  disloyals  or  incompetents 
whose  acts  helped  undermine  the  fabric 
of  those  countries? 

THE  CESMAN  SCIENTIST  PBOGKAM 

In  an  article  in  the  March  1948  issue 
of  the  American  magazine,  the  Honorable 
Harry  P.  Byrd,  United  States  Senator 
from  Virginia,  relates  how  the  German 
scientists  are  now  being  used  by  the 
United  States  for  research  in  the  fields 
of  jet  propulsion,  rocket  propulsion,  aero- 


dynamics, thermodynamics,  supersonlcs. 
and  other  fields.  After  the  cessation  of 
hostilities  in  Europe,  a  race  was  on  be- 
tween the  United  States.  Great  Britain, 
and  Russia  to  grab  the  German  scientists. 
Senator  Byrd  writes  tliat  none  of  these 
Germans  has  been  given  a  State  Depart- 
ment entry  \isa  or  allowed  to  apply  for 
American  citizenship.  A  special  contract 
was  worked  out  which  made  the  Germans 
civilian  employees  of  the  Army  in  Europe, 
assigned  to  temporary  duty  in  the  United 
States.  Bringing  these  German  scien- 
tists into  the  United  States  whereby  this 
country  could  profit  from  their  knowl- 
edge was  delayed  for  months  while  the 
War  and  State  Departments  deliberated 
over  the  contract. 

Small  numbers  were  brought  over  at 
first  and  kept  under  conditions  similar  to 
prisoners  of  war.    Senator  Byrd  writes: 

Theoretically  they  were  paid  salaries,  but 
they  never  saw  the  money.  All  of  it  went  to 
their  families  or  dependents,  who  weren't  al- 
lowed to  leave  Germany. 

On  the  question  as  to  whether  these 
German  scientists  would  make  good 
American  citizens  Senator  Byrd  con- 
tinues: 

General  Putt  thinks  "that  those  we  have 
recommended  for  visas  would  make  as  good 
Americans,  from  the  standpoint  of  loyalty, 
as  the  average  Sow  of  Immigrants  common  to 
the  history  of  our  country.  Intellectually,  of 
course,  they  have  proved  their  special  values." 

But  the  State  Department  apparently  la 
not  so  sure.  It  Is  represented  as  feeling  that, 
if  naturalized,  the  Germans  would  be  subject 
to  much  less  surveillance — no  mall  censor- 
ship or  control  of  movement  about  the  coun- 
try, for  Instance — and  couldn't  be  held  to 
work  contracts  for  the  armed  forces  or  their 
Industrial  contractors.  About  60  of  the  Air 
Force's  Germans  have  been  recommended  for 
entry  visas,  with  which  they  could  file  their 
first  naturalization  papers.  So  far  the  State 
T)epartment  has  Issued  no  visas. 

Several  weeks  ago  a  radio  program  fea- 
tured a  story  of  an  attempt  of  our  mili- 
tary authorities  to  brinp  into  the  United 
States  the  scientists  in  Germany  who  had 
for  years  been  experimenting  in  the  de- 
velopment of  new  weapons  of  warfare. 
It  was  stated  that — 

About  the  middle  of  1948  the  program 
planning  was  completed.  It  was  approved  by 
the  President;  It  was  approved  by  the  Army 
and  Navy;  It  was  approved  by  the  Acting  Sec- 
retary for  the  State  Department;  and  it  was 
approved  by  the  Justice  Department,  which 
includes  the  Immigration  Service.  It  was  the 
understanding  of  everybody  that  the  Army 
and  Navy  would  screen  these  scientists  In 
Germany  before  bringing  them  over.  Nobody 
wanted  any  Nazis.  But  with  everything  all 
set  the  program  began  running  Into  trouble. 
Even  though  It  had  been  approved  by  the 
State  Department,  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  StrfT 
cotUdn't  get  the  project  past  the  State  De- 
partment Office  of  Controls,  which  Includes 
the  Visa  Division. 

In  a  later  broadcast  the  same  commen- 
tator said  that  he  learned — 

That  the  Army  and  Navy  are  not  the  only 
ones  who've  been  given  the  runaround  by 
this  same  Uttle  clique  in  the  State  Depart- 
ment Office  of  Controls,  which  Is  under  the 
direction  of  Hamilton  Robinson.  VarUnis  big 
industrial  corpcn-atlons  have  been  trjing  to 
get  State  Department  permission  to  bring 
German  scientists  into  this  country.  These 
corporations  want  the  German  technicians  so 
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can  get  ttie  advantage  ot  their  In- 
knowledge.    Tbeyve  found  a  great 
•dlentUts  in  Germany  who  would  be 
mprove  American  production  meth- 
•IBetcncy.    It  would  mean.  In  many 
Ic|wer  iK'tcea.  better  products,  and  ez- 
productlon.    plua,    of    course,    more 
Jobs.      The    companies    have    ap- 
the  Klentlsts  and  have  persuaded 
come   to   this  country.     The   only 
Kreaaary  is  to  obtain  the  approval  of 
Department.     And  once  again  the 
'ests  with  the  OfQce  of  Controls  and 
Robinson. 
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this  causes  one  to  wonder  why 
with  so  little  experience  in 
mportant  Government  matters  as 
has  is  enabled  to  wield  such 
Influenjce  in  Important  matters  of  state, 
remember  the  testimony  of  Mr. 
before  the  sutKommittee  of  the 
Commllttee  on  Expenditures  in  the  Ex- 
Departments  on  March  10.  1948. 
said: 
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mind  you,  I  say  what  I  was  looking 
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We  ook  to  the  remarks  of  the  com- 
menta  or  for  further  enlightenment  of 
Mr.  Re  binson's  duties  as  an  administra- 
tor an  1  if  he  pommms  tbe  sound  Judg- 
ment I  fr  Peuiif ojr  WM  looking  for.  The 
radio  (ommentator  said: 

And  here's  one  very  strange  feature  about 
this  wfcole  affair.  The  Oflce  of  Controls  Is  a 
little  a  [ency  within  the  State  Department 
which  ifas  no  readily  apparent  reason  (or  ex- 
It  was  set  up  In  one  of  the  State  De- 
t's  reorganisations  in  li>44.  but  was 
•iaffed  untU  1M6.  At  that  time  It  be< 
a  aort  of  an  overlord  to  a  number  of 
dlvlsloi  s  within  the  State  Department. 
They'd  been  funrtinning  very  well  on  their 
n^n  bifore  the  OIBce  of  Controls  waa  ever 
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•o  4e  And  an  article  written  by  a  rt- 
■pfrt(>(  I  and  honored  Member  of  Conireu 
publul  icd  in  the  American  mai aslne  and 
radio  ommentators  broadMaUng  about 
the  ini  blUty  of  our  Ooveriunent  to  utilise 
the  Oe  rman  scientists  In  matters  that  are 
vital  t )  the  very  existence  of  our  coun- 
try. ^  l^hat  are  the  facts  surrounding 
this  si  uation?  If  a  committee  of  Con- 
gress <  alls  on  any  agency  In  the  execu- 
tive branch  of  the  Government  for  facts 
we  ar«  met  with  the  statement  that  such 
facts  lave  to  do  with  security  matters 
and  a  nnot  and  will  not  l>e  given  to  the 
legisla  ;ive  branch  of  the  Government. 
We  have  tried  arguments,  pleas,  sub- 
penas.  and  we  have  remonstrated,  but 
ail  to   10  avail. 

So  now  we  are  compelled  to  say  let 
the  8i  ate  Department  deny  or  af&rm 
that  the  following  Incidents  have  oc- 
curred as  a  result  of  the  military's  ef- 


forts to  bring  the  German  scientists  to 
this  country: 

That  after  VE-day  the  military  began 
bringing  over  small  nurAbers  of  these  Ger- 
man and  Austrian  scientists  under  a  pro- 
gram which  authorized  their  entry  with  a 
view  toward  immigration  after  arrival.  The 
technical  know-bow  gleaned  from  these 
scientists  astounded  the  mlUtary  authori- 
ties and  as  a  result  of  this  experiment  It  was 
decided,  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  cf 
the  world,  to  exploit  brains  as  a  part  of  war. 

That  from  the  very  first  Instance  It  was 
recognized  that  In  order  to  get  the  most  out 
of  these  scientists  It  would  be  necessary  to 
give  them  some  definite  assurance  of  per- 
manency by  allowing  them  the  privilege  of 
Immigration  If  they  proved  to  be  worth  while 
future  citizens. 

That  during  the  fall  and  spring  of  194S  and 
1946  several  meetings  were  held  between  the 
State.  War.  and  Navy  Departments  for  the 
purpose  of  facilitating  the  entry  of  the  scien- 
tists for  utilisation  by  both  the  military  and 
civilian  establishments,  and  that  on  ICarch  4. 
1946.  the  Coordinating  Committee  of  the 
State,  War.  and  Navy  Departments  made 
some  observations  Including — 

That  these  scientists  possess  knowledge  of 
such  great  value  to  the  United  States  for 
both  military  and  civilian  use  that  every 
eBotX  should  be  made  to  prevent  other  na- 
tions from  exploiting  them.  It  t>elng  noted 
that  Great  Britain.  Prance,  and  the  U.  S.  S.  R. 
are  already  proceeding  with  a  policy  of  long- 
range  exploitation  of  the  scientists  In  their 
zones.  It  was  pointed  out  that  current 
United  States  procedures  permit  short- 
term  exploitation,  but  that  the  temporary 
conditions  existent  destroy  incentives  for 
them  to  do  their  best  work  and  utilization 
of  them  on  a  long-range  basis  is  desired. 

That  to  bring  the  scientists  and  their  fami- 
lies to  the  United  States  under  the  Immi- 
gration laws,  the  Interested  departments  will 
certify  to  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  8Uff  that  the 
admittance  of  the  Individual  scientists 
would  be  In  the  national  Interest.  The 
Joint  rriteft  of  Staff  will  chum  an  InvettI* 
Ra'  <•  msde  <if  r  t  to  aaear* 
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IhM  iiieeiiiitf  tllO  InporNUMO  of  ttta  (irtigrsm 
was  emphasised  aM  llM  JWifO  of  tlM  UatlOd 
■lata*  to  ubtsin  ioaM  100  eeloatlata  out  of 
a  total  uf  l.AOO  In  the  American  aone.  It 
was  also  bruught  out  at  this  meeting  the 
necessity  of  gaining  the  scientists  on  a  long- 
term  basis  and  furnishing  sn  Incentive  by 
setting  up  procedures  for  eventual  naturaU- 
latlon  If  the  scientist  qualified  under  the  law. 
It  was  also  clearly  slated  that  the  United 
States  already  had  approximately  300  of  these 
scientlsu  working  In  various  sections  of  the 
United  States,  some  of  whom  were  desired  by 
the  Government   on  a  long-term   basis. 

That  on  August  30,  1944,  the  State  Depart- 
ment submitted  a  memorandum  to  the  Presi- 
dent requesting  approval  of  the  project  and 
to  expand  It  to  Include  a  total  of  1.000  scien- 
tists from  selected  Individuals  who  would  be 
granted  permanent  status  In  the  United 
States  under  the  Immigration  laws.  The 
President  approved  the  project  on  Septem- 
ber 3.  I»46. 

That  the  following  month,  by  letter  dated 
October  I.  1940,  to  the  Secreury  of  State,  the 
Attorney  General  agreed  to  arrange  for  giving 
the  sdentlats  imder  this  program  Immigra- 


tion status  by  the  preexamlnatlon  proceaa 
and  obtaining  visas  in  Canada.  In  short, 
this  letter  offered  the  complete  facilities  of 
the  Immigration  Department  In  an  effort  to 
hasten  this  Important  program. 

That  from  the  first  meeting  Samuel  Klaus 
indicated  that  he  did  not  favor  the  German- 
scientist  program.  At  the  April  1946  meet- 
ing he  was  requested  to  furnish  the  JIOA 
with  the  security  requUemenU  of  the  State 
Department  with  a  view  to  immigration. 
The  preliminary  requirements  were  finally 
furnished  in  June  1946.  and  read  as  follows: 

That  on  June  19.  1946.  Samuel  Klaus  pre- 
pared a  memorandum  outlining  the  basic 
information  required  by  the  State  Depart- 
ment in  connection  with  applications  of 
German  sclentlsU  for  visas  to  enter  the 
United  States  saying  that  the  memorandum 
had  been  prepared  for  the  guidance  of  JIOA 
and  the  sponsoring  agenciea  of  the  War  and 
Navy  Departments  and  was  submitted  only 
(or  that  purpose,  and  that  in  that  memo- 
randum Mr.  Klaus  set  forth  the  laws  and 
regulations  pertaining  to  the  requirements 
for  the  Issuance  of  a  visa  by  a  consular  officer. 

That  JIOA  worked  to  comply  with  the 
regulations  submitted  by  Klaus  and  when 
casaa  ware  submitted  to  the  Bute  Depart- 
ment for  approval  they  were  turned  down 
on  the  basis  that  they  still  did  not  answer 
State  Department  requirements.  A  year  after 
the  German  scientist  {)rogram  was  ofBclally 
under  way,  not  one  scientist  had  been  brought 
to  the  United  States  under  the  program,  and 
on  April  9.  1947.  almost  1  year  after  he  had 
sent  the  Slate  Department's  preliminary  re- 
qulremanta.  Klaus  Initiated  additlooal  re- 
quirements which  he  Included  In  a  memoran- 
dum that  was  signed  by  Hamilton  Robinson 
as  Director  of  the  OlBce  of  Controls  and 
wherein  it  Is  stated  that  the  Department  of 
Stata  finds  lacking  certain  Information  con- 
sidered aaaenttal  If  a  decision  Is  to  be  reached 
which  will  not  Jeopardize  the  security  of  the 
United  States  and  that  further  Klaus  Hated 
In  the  memorandum  other  Information  de- 
alred  which  wculd  require  examination  of 
numerous  reeorda  In  Germany  neccasltstlng 
months  of  additional  v  -^  -•  ■'  •*—•  ntjm9  of 
the   additional    requi  "d    In* 
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flrat  meetings  in  the  summer  of  1949     The 

Influence  whUh  Klaus  wields  in   the  Itate 

Department  is  unbelievable      Wherever  the 

War  and  Navy  Oepartmcnu  touched  In  an 

attempt  to  unravel  the  confusion  It  fcund 

an  official  who  could  not  act  or  say  a  word 

until  he  contacted  Klaus. 

That  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  John 
Hllldrlng  received  a  delegation  of  high  mili- 
tary officials  In  the  fall  of  1946.  who  were 
determined  to  see  the  program  underway. 
Hllldrlng  was  Informed  at  this  time  that 
Klaus  was  undermining  all  the  efforts  of  the 
Army  and  Navy  and  it  is  alleged  that  he 
promised  to  do  something  abcut  It.  Two 
weeks  later  when  contacted  Hllldrlng  Is  al- 
leged to  have  admitted  bis  Inability  to  copa 
with  the  situation. 

That  Klaus  was  eventually  taken  off  the 
JIOA  and  no  substitute  was  appointed. 
However,  one  Ret>ecca  Wellington  was  named 
at  the  Instance  of  Klaus,  with  no  written 
orders,  to  act  as  llalaoa  officer.  At  that  tima 
Ret)ecca  Wellington  waa  an  aaalatant  to  oao 
Solomon  Stiver,  who  occupied  a  aomawhat 
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nebulous  position  as  a  deputy  to  Hamilton 
Robinson.  Wellington  and  Silver  followed 
the  Klaiu  line  and  It  Is  aUeged  that  they 
have  stated  that  they  look  upon  the  War 
and  Navy  views  askance  and  take  their  state- 
ments with  a  grain  of  salt. 

That  the  State  Department,  through  Klaus, 
Wellington,  and  Silver,  not  only  Insisted  on 
Impossible  requirements  but  also  Insisted 
that  they  be  Informed  relative  to  the  precise 
details  of  the  scientific  programs  to  t>e  carried 
out  with  the  Army  and  Navy,  and  that  Klaus 
and  his  cohorts  were  aware  of  the  pleas  cf 
the  War  and  Navy  Departments  to  the  effect 
that  time  in  this  scientific  research  Is  of  the 
essence,  and  It  will  take  us  10  to  15  years  to 
catch  up  on  our  own  with  present  German 
developments  which  are  ours  for  the  taking 
through  this  scientist  program.  Every  day 
delay  turns  more  of  these  scientists  into  Rus- 
sian hands.  Klaus  Is  aware  that  these  sci- 
entists are  actually  being  bought  and  kid- 
naped by  the  Russians,  even  from  the 
[  American  zones. 

\  That  It  Is  significant  In  considering  Klaus' 
power  that  2  weeks  after  offering  his  full 
cooperation  In  this  program  and  asking  what 
he  could  do  to  help  the  War  and  Navy  De- 
partments, Frederick  B.  Lyon  was  no  longer 
Director  of  the  OfDce  of  Controls.  Dennis 
Fllnn.  Lyon's  deputy,  was  anxious  to  help,  but 
waa  blocked  higher  up.  Fllnn,  too,  was 
quickly  out  of  the  Office  of  Controls.  Hamil- 
ton Robinson  replaced  Lyon  and  Solomon 
Silver  took  over  Fllnn "s  supervisory  duties. 
That  Klaus  Indicated  to  the  JIOA  that  he 
was  obsessed  with  the  DP  program,  and  It  is 
known  that  he  personally  arranged  for  600  to 
come  in  through  Mexico  and  another  1,000 
direct  from  Germany.  Yet,  he  could  not  ar- 
range for  even  1  scientist  to  come  to  the 
United  States  to  t)e  placed  In  a  program  that 
was  of  the  utmost  Interest  to  the  United 
States. 

Thst  to  date.  March  1948.  the  German  sci- 
entist program  Is  still  not  under  wsy.  Klaus 
and  bis  cohorts  in  the  State  Department  have 
eueeeeded  in  sabotaging  a  most  important 
pfofran. 

The  Vina  DivlKion  of  the  ttlato  Depart- 
ment In  a  part  of  thn  Oflkee  of  Contrnla. 
Mr  llfimilfon  WoMtunn  la  thf  Dlrfrinr  of 
nm  r  <,f  Controls  U  \n  not  nrrfMBiy  to 
•  ito  a  tn\iikiip  dln(  iiaalon  na  to  how 

UM  Visa  and  f  aenport  UlviHionK  otierilt 
Mid  how  they  havt  op«rati*(l  tor  mri. 
Wii  h  the  MlVMi  o(  Mr.  IMMlMOt  MM*  MM 
MMiUMi  Of  Dlr*«i«r  of  OfRM  0/  Omilfola. 
M  tfMMtd  thit  the  vu«  ftnd  fuimfi 
DIvMoiii  iiM0fd  A  htfher  or  Initf- 
nia4Ut«  echelon  of  direction  And  luper- 
vUlon,  On  fthmhry  i.  1047,  he  ercatt^d 
v^lthtn  the  Otiii-o  of  Controli  a  travel' 
polity  cuinniliicr.  On  April  10,  1647,  he 
ertaiod  a  committee  on  immigration  and 
naturalization  policy.  Thebe  committees 
are  composed  of  employees  within  the 
State  Department  who  had  no  connec- 
tion with  matters  of  visas  or  passports; 
yet,  under  the  organization  created  by 
Mr.  Robinson,  they  passed  on  questions 
relating  to  visas  and  passport."?.  The 
policy  governing  matters  of  visas  and 
pa.ssports  is  a  question  of  law,  and  no 
policy  committee  can  change  those  laws. 
These  committees  created  by  Mr.  Robin- 
son did  not  add  to  the  eflBclency  of  his 
ofBce,  but,  on  the  contrary,  created  con- 
fusion, agitation,  and  turmoil,  as  illus- 
trated in  the  cases  of  the  German  sci- 
entists: and  I  submit  this  is  additional 
evidence  of  Mr.  Robinson's  inability  to 
cope  with  the  problems  of  the  State 
Department. 

The  following  article  appeared  in  the 
column  of  a  news  commentator  in  the 


March  23,  1948,  issue  of  the  Washington 
Post: 

Hamilton  Robinson  would  have  resigned  as 
State's  secretary  officer  if  he  hadn't  been 
smeared  by  a  couple  of  Congressmen  who 
questioned  his  loyalty.  He  has  no  Intention 
of  resigning  under  fire.  The  former  law  as- 
sociate of  John  Foster  Dulles,  the  Republican 
foreign-policy  adviser,  may  have  some  very 
Interesting  things  to  say  If  and  when  he  does 
resign. 

I  speak  only  for  myself  when  I  say  that 
I  have  never  questioned  Mr.  Robinson's 
loyalty,  neither  have  I  smeared  him.  It 
is  my  honest  and  sincere  belief  that  the 
Government  is  entitled  to  the  best -quali- 
fied personnel,  and  that  Mr.  Robinson 
definitely  laclu  the  necessary  qualifica- 
tions for  the  high  and  Important  position 
to  which  he  was  appointed  in  the  State 
Department. 

THZ   ntON    CUKTAIN 

On  September  7,  1941,  Hon.  Martin 
Dies,  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Un- 
American    Activities,    of   the   House    of 
Representatives,  charged  that  at  least 
50  persons  with  records  of  affiliations 
with    Communist  -  front    organizations 
were  employed  in  a  certain  Government 
agency.    Since  that  day  much  has  been 
said  and  much  has  been  written  about 
Communists  and  their  fellow  travelers 
being  employed  In  Government  agencies. 
However,  little,  if  anything,  was  done  to 
rid  the  Government  service  of  such  un- 
desirables.   The  results  of  the  1946  elec- 
tion made  it  apparent  that  the  people 
of  the  United  States  had  become  dls- 
turt>ed  over  the  existing  conditions,  and 
It  l.«!  all  too  evident  that  the  new  Congress 
would  do  something  about  It.    Undoubt- 
edly realizing   that   the  new   Congresn 
would  act  immediately  upon  convening, 
the  President,  on   November  35,   1046. 
Issued  an  Executive  order  creating  th^^ 
President's  Temporary  CommlMlon  on 
KmployN  Loyftlty.  Thli  OomnilMton  wm 
ftttthoriMd' 


To  liM|iitre  Inle  (•)  the  siNM<i«Hi«, 
etdMfMii  MMl  ■ffpiMillonit  t>fovi«i).ii«  im 

plOTMl  IH  til  UMMd  iU^ 

whn  sre  spi'''"' ♦••  ^-'^  '' 
(1^1  III*  r«i)' 

armMl  or  »My  omi'iHi  ( '  vp.f 

,  mi  %o  ]tf0!p*f  a  rat»-  <*Un§ 

•nt  reeowmentiwHnns  iiaeinad  hhh'"M'>''M  ^n 
Older  to  imiweva  «ftUiut||  laglalatlve  and  ad- 
miotstraiivs  arranfemonle  in  eonneiium 
With  loyally  InfasUfattons,  admlitikimiivs 
responsibility  In  loyalty  standards,  ftlundards 
of  loyalty,  loyalty  adjudication  and  related 
matters,  so  as  to  protect  the  Government 
acalnst  the  employment  or  continuance  In 
employment  of  disloyal,  or  subversive  per- 
sons, and  assure  fair  hearings  to  persons 
against  whom  such  charges  are  brought. 

OlDcers  of  the  Department  of  Justice, 
Department  of  State.  Department  of  the 
Treasury,  Department  of  War.  Depart- 
ment of  the  Navy,  and  the  Civil  Service 
Commission  were  designated  to  serve  on 
the  Commission  as  representatives  of 
their  respective  agencies. 

Subsequently  the  Commission  submit- 
ted its  Tcport,  which  concludes  with  the 
following  sentence: 

In  cancltifilon,  the  Commission  recom- 
mends that  this  report,  together  with  any 
Executive  order  which  the  President  may 
Issue,  be  submitted  to  Congress  for  consid- 
eration. 


On  March  21,  1947.  the  President  is- 
sued Executive  Order  No.  9538.  entitled 
"Prescribing  Procedures  for  the  Admin- 
istration of  an  Employees  Loyalty  Pro- 
gram in  the  Executive  Branch  of  the 
Government." 

I  have  it  on  very  good  authority  that 
Mr.  Hamilton  Robinson  played  rather  a 
large  part  in  the  drafting  of  this  Execu- 
tive order.  In  this  connection  it  Is  to 
be  noted  that  when  the  representatives 
of  the  several  agencies  were  designated 
to  serve  on  the  President's  Temporary 
Commission,  Mr.  Donald  S.  Russell,  the 
then  Assistant  Secretary  of  State,  was 
named  to  represent  the  State  Depart- 
ment. Mr.  Russell  resigned  on  Janu- 
ary 20.  1947,  and  was  replaced  by  An- 
thony J.  Panuch.  Mr.  Panuch  resigned 
on  January  23,  1947.  and  he  was  re- 
placed by  John  E.  Peurifoy  and  Mr. 
Peurlf oy  is  the  man  who  appointed  Mr. 
Robinson  to  his  present  position. 

In  October  1947  rumor  was  rife  that 
Government  agencies  were  about  to 
clamp  on  a  blanket  of  secrecy  on  the 
civilian  affairs  of  such  agencies.  It  was 
then  learned  that  a  super  secrecy  com- 
mittee, headed  by  Mr.  Hamilton  Robin- 
son, had  drafted  rules  of  secrecy  to  be 
submitted  to  the  President  for  his  ap- 
proval. The  authority  for  such  rules 
was  discovered  to  be  a  "sleeper"  clause  in 
Executive  Order  9835.  issued  in  March 
1947.  That  "sleeper"  will  be  found  In 
part  VI  of  the  Executive  order  under 
the  heading  of  "Miscellaneous"  and  is 
designated  as  paragraph   2.    It   reads: 

The  Security  Advisory  Board  of  the  State- 
War-Navy  Coordinating  Committee  shall 
draft  rules  applicable  to  the  handling  and 
transmission  uf  coundentlal  documents  and 
other  documents  and  Information  which 
should  not  be  publicly  discloaad,  and  upoft 
rtnrnvnt  by  th«  Preatdenf  surh  rules  shsll 
■^lltute  th*  mlnlfniim  slandnrOs  for  ihe 
handllhR   k>  omlwtlnn    '•)    ^iioB  AoetM 

matt  la  and  I  <  inn,  ami  niisii  imipjUgg' 

ht*  iu  all  da|MrtiM«-r.i«  M*wt  tmeiMrtM  M  llM 


Mow,  rrx         '   ihu  IDMtfuUvf  ord«r 

WM  U"  "NprtM  PMIMM  H 

r'-"*"  •■•  fof  Ul6  MMMlIlM 

.yaaa'  lofiNf  PM« 
tttf  brunch  of  the 

Hi.  .L  UiU  i>^  liMiilli  lu  du  *M«h 

1  I. 

Ul  ua  Utke  ft  \6fik  •!  IMl 

committee.  The  DimUmtf 
teei.  Committee  Secretariat  uf  the  Exec- 
utive Secretariat,  dated  November  I. 
1947.  reflects  that  In  December  1944  by 
an  exchange  of  letters  between  the  Sec- 
retary of  State,  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy, 
and  the  Secretary  of  War  the  State- 
Army  -  Navy  -  Air  Force  Coordinating 
Committee  was  established.  The  com- 
mittee was  reorganized  in  October.  Sub- 
sequently this  committee  created  a  sub- 
committee called  the  Coordinating  Sub- 
committee for  Security  Control  or  Secu- 
rity Advisory  Board,  with  Mr.  Hamilton 
Robinson  of  the  State  Department  as 
Chairman. 

Just  as  soon  as  Executive  Order  9835 
was  issued  Mr.  Robinson  and  his  sub- 
committee started  working  on  a  draft 
of  so-called  security  regulations  for 
civilian  departments  and  continued 
working  on  such  regulations  for  nearly 


\ 
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8  monlhs.  Meanwhile,  the  State  De- 
partm(  nt  put  through  lu  own  regula- 
tions i  \  anticipation  of  ever<tual  issu- 
ance of  Oovernment  minimuB  Nfttlft' 
tlons.  The  whole  preposteroUi  rttmilkm 
came  o  light  when  It  was  discovered 
that  t  le  Veterans'  Administration  had 
adopted  rules,  pursuant  to  a  request  of 
the  Se  -urity  Advisory  Board.  State-War- 
Navy  Coordinating  Committee,  that  Im- 
posed secrecy  upon  the  operations  of 
the  ag>ncy. 

So  f  ir  as  I  have  been  able  to  ascertain 
the  Piesident  has  never  approved  any 
draft  >f  rules  submitted  by  Mr.  Robin- 
sons I  ioard. 

Let  us  look  a  little  further  and  see 
what  I  he  Ideas  of  Mr.  Robinson  and  his 
Board  are  on  the  subject  of  handlinf 
and  ti  ansmis-slon  of  confidential  docu- 
ments and  other  documents  and  infor- 
matio  1  which  shall  not  be  publicly  dis- 
elOMd  According  to  Mr  Hamilton,  the 
goidfnr  principle  of  the  censorship  pro- 
gram is  that  Department  ofBclals  shall 
be  In  I  position  to  decide  what  the  pub- 
lic shj  Jl  be  told  about  Oovernment  busi- 
ness ifid  be  in  a  position  to  enforce  their 

Accordingly    Mr.    Robinson 

ifis  Board  have  divided  •confiden- 
tial (  ocuments  and  other  documents" 
Into  lour  cat<fOil€»  top  secret,  secret. 
conf\<  entlal.  and  restricted.  The  orlg- 
ttuU  C  eflnltlons  were  changed,  because  of 
ilron  ;  criticism,  and  some  objectionable 
phraaffl  deleted.    The  definitions  are: 

ret    Tn«  term    tup  Mcrtt"  ••  iwtd 
in«     uUoniMtlun.     tb«     Mcurity 
el  whlafe  is  patssMiuM.  sb4  tb«  un- 
jtMlflsttffs  flf  wbteli  wooM  c«uM 
C  onally  grav*  cUnuic*  to  the  (prMtlg* 
Natloa  or  any  (ovsranMDtal  activity 
tbsffwo  )  Nation. 

■•eryt:  Tb*  term  "■•cret"  as  ua*d  b«r«tn 
information  tii«  unauthorised  dU- 
turl  of  which  would  andangtr  national 
■aeurl  y.  or  would  caua«  ■•rlous  injury  to 
tiM  ti  tWMta  or  prMtig*  of  the  Nation,  or 
wouM  b*  of  a  gnat  adTantage  to  a  foreign 


Top 


ct  Um 


ConMentlal:    The   term   "confldentlal""   as 

used    pereln    means    Information,    the    un- 

dlaclosure  of  which,  although  not 

the  national  security,  would  be 

^ ctal    to   the    intereats   or    prestige   of 

ttotf'lttlon.  (or  any  governmental  activity 
thereo!)  or  would  cause  unwarranted  Injury 
to  an  IndiTldual.  or  would  be  of  advantage 
to  a  f  >relgn  nation,  (or  would  cause  serious 
admin  istrattve  embarrassment ) . 

Reeinctad:  The  term  "restrlctad"  as  uaad 
beretr  means  information  which  requires 
securi  y  protection,  other  than  that  informs- 
Uoa  1 1kieb  has  been  determined  to  be  top 
•acret  or  confidential. 


On  July  1.  1947.  a  25-page  mlmeo- 
grapt  ed  pamphlet  on  secrecy  regulations 
was  t  isued.  It  is  lUted  on  the  cover  of 
the  iJamphJet  that  It  was  'issued  pur- 

to  BMOttUtt  Order  M35  "    That 

•acctltvt  ordsr  sxprestly  provides  that 
Um  I  ecunty  Advisory  Board  shall  draft 
and  upon  approval  by  the  President 
be  applicable  to  all  departments 
tad  iMoelgs  of  ths  Ixsattiyf  Branch. 
■ev^vtr.  the  opening  paragraph  of  the 
It  provides 


raiss  seastiittte  ■uaiait 
or  tiM  madllBg  sMi  irai 

•4raiial    dsaaaMHs   sad    oilisr 

aliisk  iiMii  not  a* 

and  sra  SMtieaMe  to  sit 

of  ths  esssutive 


Not  one  word  was  said  about  approval 
by  the  President  jo  it  is  no  wonder  that 
some  Government  departments  treated 
tha  doctunent  as  a  binding  order.    At 
least  the  Veterans'  Administration  did. 
When  the  Security  Advisory  Board  re- 
fased  to  clarify  the  secrecy  rules,  upon 
request  of  the  Veterans'  Administration, 
the  Veterans'  Administration  issued  an 
order  canceling  the  secrecy  rules  they 
had     Issued.    The     Security     Advl'iory 
Board  said  that  it  would  rescind  nothing 
t>ecause  it  had  issued  nothing,  while  the 
Veterans'    Administration    says    It    has 
records  to  support  its  position  that  it 
received  an  order  from  another  Oovern- 
ment department. 

The  action  of  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration made  it  plain  that  the  Security 
Advisory  Board  was  without  authority  to 
place  Into  effect  any  of  their  suggested 
regulations  without  approval  of  the 
President  and  further  that  the  President 
had  not  as  of  November  7.  1947.  approved 
any  such  regulations.  Let  us  turn  to  the 
records  of  the  Security  Advisory  Board 
for  a  determination  as  to  whether  they 
have  placed  Into  effect  the  unapproved 
rules  they  drafted. 

On  May  9.  1947.  on  the  letterhead  of 
the  State- War-Navy  Coordinating  Com- 
mittee. Security  Advisory  Board,  the 
following  communication  was  addressed 
to  counsel  for  a  committee  of  the  Hotise 
of  Representatives: 

rurstuint  to  your  telephonic  rtqusat  of 
this  dale  ooptM  of  the  letters  forwarded  to 
you  on  hUy  S.  1M7.  are  Inclueed  herewith 

This  letter  Is  stamped  at  both  bottom 
and  tap  with  the  word  "Rastrlcted" 
That  eotfid  not  possibly  <pply  to  the  en- 
closures for  they  are  both  stamped 
"Restricted"  and  each  communication  Is 
marked  with  a  separate  serial  number. 

Compare  the  letter  of  Mr.  Robinson's 
board  dated  May  9.  1947.  with  Mr.  Robin- 
son's tx)ard's  definition  of  'Restricted" 
and  the  answer  is  that  all  documents  that 
cannot  be  classified  as  Top  Secret.  Secret. 
or  Confldentlal  are.  Ipso  facto.  Restricted. 

If  it  took  Mr.  ^5?'irt»*tA'*  and  his  Board 
8  months  to  concoct  regulations  that 
even  the  President  would  not  sign.  Is 
It  any  wonder  that  I  raise  the  question 
of  his  qualifications?  If  it  took  Mr. 
Robinson  and  his  Board  8  months  to 
make  up  such  a  senseless  and  unaccept- 
able rigmarole  Is  It  any  wonder  that  he 
knows  so  little  about  the  loyalty  and 
security  risk  of  State  Department  em- 
ployees? Is  It  any  wonder  that  Oovern- 
ment agencies  complain  that  the  appro- 
priations of  funds  by  Congress  are  In- 
sufficient when  a  top-salaried  employee 
spends  8  months  In  drafting  rules  or 
regulations  that  are  meaningless,  worth- 
less, and  of  no  weight  or  effect?  Is  not 
this  cumulative  evidence  of  Mr.  Robin- 
son's utter  lack  of  qualifications  for  a 
top  position  In  our  Stats  Department? 

tWrWM  SOWBWA   SoMMSt 

In  order  to  understand  the  entire  pic* 
ture  of  what  is  wrong  with  ths  Btate 
Department  ona  must  lo  back  even  be* 
fore  the  Offlce  of  Controls  was  oiBclally 
satabllahfd  at  the  beginning  of  104» 
Thu  rrvraJs  one  of  the  most  mysterious 
and  Influential  figures,  very  seldom 
taUtad  about,  that  ever  went  Into  the 
•late  Dtpartmant.    The  person  to  whom 


I  have  reference  is  Mrs.  Rowena  Barlow 
Rommel.  The  following  account  of  the 
part  she  played  In  wrecking  the  State 
Department  is  a  sincere  and  honest  eval- 
uation of  her  activities  and  does  not 
seem  to  be  altogether  a  secret  around  the 
State  Depiutment.  Here,  in  the  opinion 
of  some  people.  Is  one  of  the  cleverest, 
most  sinister  figures  In  the  entire  Stale 
Department  set-up.  as  will  api>ear  later. 
By  not  obtaining  the  top  salary  grade  in 
the  Department  and  at  all  times  operat- 
ing ostensibly  as  one  of  the  subordinates 
In  a  given  group.  Mrs.  Rommel  has  been 
able  to  mask  her  extraordinary  tffective- 
ness  and  real  power.  Actually  she  has 
been  one  of  the  key  fljfures  in  the  State 
Department  mystery,  but  until  the  last 
stages  of  the  Robert  T.  Miller  case  (he 
resigned  December  13.  1946  •  Mrs.  Rom- 
mel has  woven  In  and  out  of  various 
peculiar  situations  in  the  Department 
without  any  tangible  proof  adduced 
against  her  for  her  responsibility  in 
creating  these  situations. 

Her  biographical  record  from  the 
State  Department  register  of  December 
1946  shows: 

1.  Birth  in  Rhode  Island, 
a.  Education  at  Brown  University  with  an 
A.  B.  dagree  Ui  1933.  an  M.  A.  in  1933. 

3.  TravallBg  scholar  fur  Ingllsh  Speaking 
Union  In  summer  of  ItSS.  (The  time  from 
June  1933  to  summer  of  1910  is  nut  accounted 
for  ) 

4  Intern.  National  InstituU  of  Public 
Aflatrs  19M-87. 

6  aerk.  Personnel  Department  Home 
Owners  Loan  Corporation  1937. 

g.  Secretary  and  rsaeareh  assistant  to  mem- 
ber of  Social  Security  Board  1037-1939. 

7.  Administrative  analyst.  Olvuion  of  Ad« 
minlstrstlve  Management.  Bureau  of  the 
Budget   1939-1943 

8  On  August  4.  1943.  appolnUd  manage^ 
ment  and  procedural  analyst  at  S3JO0  In 
State  Department;  on  AprU  16.  1944  appointed 
at  94.600  an  assistant  to  the  Director  of  the 
Offlce  o(  Departmental  Administration  (this 
man  was  John  Rose  now  wttti  Lnlted  Nations 
and  at  that  time  a  well-kfiown  leftist);  on 
April  16.  1945.  appointed  an  executive  a.'^lst- 
ant  at  95,000  and  became  an  asatstant  execu- 
tive officer  of  the  Steering  Executive  and  Co- 
ordlnatlnct  Committee  preparing  for  the 
United  Nations  Conference  which. began  at 
San  Francisco  in  May  1945.  On  September 
16.  1945.  she  became  an  Information  special- 
ist with  the  Office  of  Public  Liaison  and  re- 
mained there  until  1947  when  she  was  at- 
tached to  the  Interdepartmental  Committee 
on  Scientific  and  Cultural  Cooperation  under 
William  T.  Stone.  Her  present  salary  is  not 
available  but  it  U  either  about  S7.a00  or  SS.IOO. 

It  Will  be  Observed  that  her  field  Is  that 
of  personnel  and  management.  Her 
highest  salary  was  about  $3,200  in  1943 
In  the  Budget  Bureau  before  coming  to 
State. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  the  Budget  Bu- 
reau was  the  central  spot  In  scrambling 
up  the  Oovernment  apparatus  and  cred- 
ited with  planting  leftist  peraonnel  In 
varlotis  department  I  to  formulate  gov- 
ernment policy  and  for  blanketing  into 
the  State  Department  approximately 
7.000  tmptaiFaai  Iran  owi  and  osa  and 
OICC. 

Schwarlxwaller,  William  T.  Blone, 
Paul  Appleby— thoae  are  only  a  few  of  the 
names  of  mrn  in  Budget  who  have  batn 
iiiipaflted  of  acta  bifiarino  «i  aaoaptr- 
tty.  ludget  Bureau  by  vHtyt  9tii»9n' 
traordinary  authority  In  approvUif  or 
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rejecting  Government  requests  for  appro- 
priations before  they  went  to  Congress 
was  In  a  position  where  unscrupulous 
officials  in  Budget  could  intimidate  weak 
budget  officers  in  agencies  or  assist  their 
confederates  whom  Budget  had  planted 
In  various  agencies,  and  thereby  mold  the 
policy  of  the  Government. 

It  appears  that  Rowena  Rommel  was 
selected  by  a  leftist  group  in  Budget  as 
the  first  plant  in  the  State  Department. 
From  her  entrance  in  1943  began  most  of 
the  troubles  now  existing  in  that  Depart- 
ment. It  was  known  in  Budget  Bureau 
that  Cordell  Hull  had  Instructed  Stet- 
tinius  to  reorganize  the  Department  for 
more  effective  organization.  Rowena 
Rommel  was  assigned  by  Budget  Bureau 
for  that  purpose.  She  had  no  particular 
skill,  and  I  have  been  informed  was  igno- 
rant of  State  Department  practices  and 
policies,  was  arrogant,  curt,  and  super- 
cilious to  inferiors;  fawning,  flattering, 
and  sycophantic  to  her  superiors.  This 
reorganization  was  praised  by  the  Diily 
Worker  before  it  was  released. 

In  no  set-up  has  she  been  the  top  per- 
son, but  In  every  reorganization  set-up 
she  has  been  practically  the  sole  active 
operator  and  she  has  been  the  only  per- 
son In  the  State  Department  who  has 
eooaacted  with  all  phases  of  the  re- 


The  first  reorganization  was  In  Janu- 
ary 1944.  the  second  in  December  1044. 
Both  were  major  ones  Involving  every 
phase  of  tha  Dapartmaot.  Thereafter 
there  has  been  a  uieeMsion  of  minor 
changes  which  have  not  «iltered  substan- 
tially either  of  the  major  reorganisations. 
They  merely  have  corrected  oversights 
and  the  major  ones  according  to  her 
plan. 

Mrs.  Rommel  with  the  active  assist- 
ance of  Ellwood  Thompson  of  the  Budget 
Bureau  and  with  the  passive  aid  of  Wal- 
ter Laves  of  the  Budget  Bureau,  was  the 
Itadlng  spirit  in  these  reorganizations 
which  have  left  the  State  Department  in 
such  disorganization,  lack  of  responsibil- 
ity, and  divided  authority  that  it  is  a  fair 
question  whether  these  actions  were  not 
a  conspiracy  to  weaken  the  structure  of 
the  Department  and  permit  the  infiltra- 
tion of  divisive  forces  dedicated  to  a  for- 
eign way  of  life.  Laves  today  is  the 
American  representative  on  UNESCO. 
Thompson  is  a  high  official  in  the  Depart- 
ment or  in  the  United  Nations. 

It  Is  necessary  to  go  Into  Mrs.  Rom- 
mel's sympathies.  Ample  evidence 
staould  exist  as  to  her  association  with 
aoipected  agents,  her  active  part  in  pro- 
moting the  entry  Into  the  Department  of 
one  Robert  T.  Miller,  believed  to  be  one 
of  the  most  dangerous  Soviet  agents  ever 
lo  Infiltrate  the  Department  of  State. 
Furthermore,  she  was  responsible  for 
placing  Robert  T.  Miller  in  a  spot  where 
tot  had  access  to  the  moNt  srnsltlve  and 
top  Herat  tnfoimatlon  In  the  Depart* 
mant  durlnf  a  crucial  period  of  our  rcla* 
tlons  with  Russia.  There  Is  no  doubt 
that  Investlfators  have  produced  this 
and  mors  damtglm  information, 

What  Is  more  Important  Is  that  Mrs, 
Kommsl  !•  reputed  to  havs  been  ths  key 
figure  In  AcramWlrwi  up  the  Dt^partmcat 
so  that  It  has  baooma  hopalassly  over- 
I,  danierously  intMMmtt  ftnd  so 


divided  in  responsibility  that  quick,  ac- 
curate decisions  are  difficult  to  make. 

Under  Mrs.  Rommel's  guidance, 
spending,  demands  for  huge  appropria- 
tions, embarking  on  impractical  ven- 
tures became  the  watchword.  It  Is  no 
wonder  that  the  Department's  budget 
skyrocketed  from  $16,000,000  in  1939  to 
close  to  $200,000,000  asked  for  the  next 
fiscal  year.  Commitments  under  inter- 
national obligations  accounted  for  some 
of  the  increase,  but  much  of  it  is  at- 
tributable to  the  unsound,  visionary 
schemes  concocted  by  Mrs.  Rommel  and 
her  budget  pals.  For  example,  one  from 
the  Budget  Bureau  who  assisted  was 
William  T.  Stone,  who  worked  on  the 
Benton  projecf  while  a  member  of  the 
Budget  Bureau  and  then  moved  into  the 
State  Department  in  a  key  position. 

Reverting  to  Mrs.  Rommel,  she  made 
her  bill  of  goods  attractive  by  creating 
a  huge,  expensive  apparatus  In  the  De- 
partment at  tremendous  expense  with 
reclassifications  in  salary  horizontal 
throughout  the  Department.  The  key 
word  was  expansion,  needless  hiring, 
qualifications  secondary — Just  fill  up  the 
Department  with  high-salaried  person- 
nel and  then  put  them  to  work.  Sec- 
tions t^ecame  dlvL^lons.  divisions  became 
ofBces,  and  then  came  a  greatly  expanded 
executive  staff  for  each  office  to  keep 
track  of  personnel  and  budgetary  re- 
quirements. Mrs.  Rommel  volunteered 
to  select  the  personnel  of  executives  for 
each  office  which.  If  It  had  succeeded, 
would  have  given  her  a  machine  con- 
trolling the  budget  for  the  entire  De- 
partment and,  above  all,  would  have 
given  her  a  chance  to  select  pert;onnel 
when  vacancies  occurred.  One  can 
Imagine  the  pressure  of  this  scheme  was 
terrific  as  Mrs.  Rowena  Rommel,  by  vir- 
tue of  her  Influence  in  the  State  Depart- 
ment Management  and  Planning  Divi- 
sion could  make  or  break,  or  at  least 
curtail,  the  eflfectiveness  of  a  given  of- 
fice— especially  in  connivance  with  her 
pals  in  the  Budget  Bureau. 

After  these  reoi  ganizations  she  helped 
actively  at  the  United  Nations  founding 
in  San  Francisco.  She  was  partly  re- 
sponsible for  creating  and  staffing  many 
of  the  new  divisions  in  the  Dejaartment 
attendant  upon  the  creation  of  United 
Nations,  and  it  Is  no  accident  that  there 
have  been  repeated  questions  as  to  the 
loyalty  of  many  of  these  persons. 

Thereafter  she  went  to  Public  Liaison, 
or  the  Department's  public- relations  of- 
fice. As  part  of  that  scheme  she  was 
responsible  for  two  noted  leftists.  Pro- 
fessor Schuman  and  Owen  Lattimore, 
lecturing  In  the  Department  of  State. 

Presently  she  in  in  a  key  committee 
dealing  with  UNESCO.  The  United 
States  pays  $6.0C0,000  as  Its  contribution 
for  UNESCO.  Russia  Is  not  even  a  mem- 
ber, yet  RuMla  Is  said  to  be  the  most 
effectively  reprasentad  nation  In  tha 
world  on  UNESCO,  There  Is  no  Mcord 
that  Mrs,  Romm*-!  ha«  ever  tried  to  rid 
XTNBSCO  of  AubvcrNlvrm  nor  In  thr  light 
of  har  raeord  Is  she  likely  lo  do  so, 

Mm.  Rommc\,  ignorant  of  Slata  D$' 
partment  iraditionN  and  gsnerally  of  ths 
hloUjric  policies  of  the  Unltad  SUtas, 
brought  with  her  new  concepts  of  for- 
eiitn-oOca  uchnlques.    Ona  might  say 


that  she  was  more  than  a  Russia-flrster: 
she  thought  the  Russian  experiment  was 
a  noble  one  worth  emulating  in  the 
United  States.  Consequently,  she  set  up 
a  system,  and  the  thought  Is  inevitable 
that  she  has  at  all  times  been  carrying 
out  orders,  whereby  the  Department  was 
staffed  with  a  strange  mixture  of  ardent, 
fervent  pro-Sovieters,  starry-eyed  one- 
worlders,  and  general  incompeter  ts. 
Public  organizations  whose  representa- 
tives were  brought  to  the  Department  to 
help  put  over  one  or  another  Department 
plan  always  had  a  generous  shaving  of 
front  organizations  or  worse.  She  was 
responsible  for  bringing  around  the  De- 
partment a  few  years  ago  representa- 
tives of  some  of  these  organizations  to 
meet  division  chiefs  and  questioning 
them  on  foreign  policy  under  the  pre- 
tense of  selling  the  policy  of  America. 
Some  division  chiefs  were  shocked  at  the 
bold  pro-Soviet  questions  put  to  them. 
It  was  only  natural,  becau.se  of  Mrs. 
Rommel's  control  of  administrative  ma- 
chinery that  she  was  in  a  position  to 
exert  a  great  deal  of  pressure  and  in- 
timidation on  these  chiefs  because  she 
could  hurt  thtm  when  the  budget  came 
up  annually  If  they  did  not  go  along. 

Public  protest  over  the  appearance  of 
Schuman  and  Lattimore  under  her  aus- 
pices caused  her  lo  go  under  cover  tem- 
porarily. Her  connection  with  the  Miller 
case  and  the  mention  of  her  name  by 
Congressman  Donoeso  in  March  1940 
also  caused  her  to  be  more  covert,  but  lo 
this  day.  to  my  knowledge,  she  has  never 
altered  her  plans. 

The  machine  she  set  up  remaliu  and 
it  Is  so  cumbersome  and  complicated 
that  it  baffles  investigators.  One  has  the 
feeling  that  the  administrative  structure 
of  the  Department,  particularly  the  Of- 
fice of  Budget  and  Planning,  is  an  ex- 
traordinarily large  and  expensive  group, 
but  one  does  not  realize  this  was  done  de- 
liberately to  confuse  investigators  by  di- ' 
viding  authority  so  that  no  one  knows  all 
the  answers. 

Rowena  Rommel  is  probably  as  respon- 
sible as  anyone  for  the  huge  cost  of  ad- 
ministrative machinery  but  her  real  con- 
tribution has  been  the  clever,  subtle,  in- 
sidious setting  up  of  unnecessary  groups 
and  offices,  inexcusable  enlargement  of 
already  existing  offices,  and  introduction 
Into  the  Dapartment  of  ardent  Russla- 
firsters. 

All  of  the  matters  mentioned  herein 
are  either  the  product  of  Mr.  Hamilton 
Robinson's  "administrative  ability"  or 
his  lack  of  capacity  to  recognize  the 
gravity  of  the  situation  as  far  as  security 
Is  concerned  and  to  take  corrective 
action. 

The  evidence  developed  In  the  hearings 
before  the  Subcommittee  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations  of  the  Hotise  of 
Ratvaseniatlven  brouKht  out  that  there 
ar«  fclloi^'travclern,  If  not  actually  Com- 
munists, jiitlU  m  the  Stata  Dfpartmfnt, 
The  sami  hearings  and  tha  baarlnis  be- 
fore the  iubcommlttae  of  tha  Oommlttaa 
on  Ixpandllurss  in  the  Ixacutlvc  Depart- 
manti  amply  inu»iraia  that  Mr,  Robin- 
son does  not  possosfl  tha  n»o»nnmry  (|uali- 
flrationN  to  ptiM  on  tueh  important  ques- 
U')tm  «•  i<;ya)iy  and  necuriiy.  The  in- 
formation relstlnff  to  the  efforti  of  tha 
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Air  f^rce  to  get  the  German  scientists 
Into  this  country  further  illustrates  that 
Mr.  ^binson  lacks  the  qualiflcations  to 
with  such  important  matters  as 
Does  the  State  Department  now 
contend  that  Mr.  Robinson  was  qualiAed 
at  the  time  of  his  appointment  had 
to  qualify  him  for  the  posi- 
of  Director  of  OfBce  of  Controls^ 
the  State  Department  now  contend 
they  did  not  have  knowledge  of  the 
ers  developed  herein  and  will  the 
Department  now  deny  that  Mr. 
Robinson  should  have  been  removed 
froni  oflSce  several  months  ago. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
o» 

HON.  MELVIN  PRICE 

or  lujNcas 
THI  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATTVBS 

Thursday.  March  25.  1948 


h^.  PRICE  of  Illinois. 
the  widows  and  orphans. 


Mr.  Speaker. 

relatives  and 


In   kn   explosion   in 
Mire  No.  5.  March 


friepds  of  the  111  coal  miners  who  died 

the  Centralia.  Ill  . 
25.  1947.  will  meet 
todiy  for  memorial  services  at  the  Cen- 
tral a  High  School. 

It  would  be  a  fine  thing  if  it  were  pos- 
llbli  to  inform  that  gathering  that  Con- 
had  seen  to  it  that  steps  had  been 
tak4n  in  the  past  year  to  prevent  future 
sacilflce  of  hves  in  our  Nation's  coal 
mires.  Instead,  speakers  on  the  me- 
moi  lal  program  must  point  to  the  neglect 
of  ( Congress  to  enact  legislation  in  the 
inte  rests  of  mine  safety. 

Ill  the  remarks  I  made  on  the  floor  to- 
day I  invited  the  membership  of  the 
Hoi  se  to  sign  a  discharge  petition  which 
I  hive  placed  on  the  Speaker's  desk  to 
f  on  e  upon  the  floor  legislation  In  the 
int«  rests  of  mine  safety. 

UDder  leave  to  do  so.  I  include  with  my 
remarks  an  editorial  from  the  United 
Mir  e  Workers'  Journal  of  March  15,  1948, 
reviewing  the  Centralia  disaster  and 
pointing  to  the  inactivity  of  Congress  In 
a  fl(  Id  in  which  Congress  should  be  great- 
ly cjncerned.    The  editorial  follows: 


DEA-tH   AMD   AOONIXS  CAN   CONTTNUI   IN   COAL  AS 
FAB   AS   CONCKXaS   IS  CONCZBNEO 

Tiier«  will  b«  no  report  of  tb«  paaMge  ot 
W9Anl  mliM-«afety  IrgUlatlon  to  prevent  • 
rtpiUtkm  of  the  hell-hole  inferno  explosion 
In  C  •ntralU  No.  5  mine,  where  safetjr  ma— 
ure<  were  forgotten  m  a  neceMary  adjuaet 
to  CI  Mil  mining,  when  the  widow*  and  orpbaiu 
and  friend*  of  the  111  Tlctima  wboee  Uvm 
wer4  Bnuiled  out  March  32.  1947.  meet  for 
Mnrlew  at  CentralU  High  School 
March  9S, 
Ii  stead  of  safety  profrei.  the  participants 
In  t  at  memorial  servloea  wUl  b«  sbocked  by 
lb*  KUitlnulng  record  of  slaughter  in  Ameri- 
can [coal  mines  covering  the  full  year  1SK7, 
stK>ws  a  toU  of  1.165  killed,  an  increase 
over  1946.  and  63.000  Injured,  for  a  total 
.165.  Tae  nonfatal  accidents  Increased 
over  1946. 
Tlte  high -sounding;  promises  of  the  United 
Stat  M  Senate  sut>commlttee  that  Investigated 
explosion  on  tbe  scene,  as  well  as  Oon- 
from  coal-mining  areas,  tbat  the 
bad  come  for  the  Federal  Government 
and  that  the  Congress  was  determined 
Federal  legislation  with  teeth  In  it 
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that  would  give  to  the  Federal  nUn*  Inapec- 
tora  the  power  to  enforce  their  racommen- 
datlons  have  never  materialized. 

Running  true  to  form  as  regards  political 
promises,  the  Congress  did  a  100-p>ercent  Job 
of  forgetting  its  pledges  for  mine-safety  leg- 
islation as  soon  as  the  disaster  submerged 
as  a  leading  public  topic. 

Congress  forgot  its  solemn  promises  and 
assurances  to  the  widows  and  orphans  and 
the  public  that  tbe  men  who  met  death  at 
Centralia  will  not  have  died  in  vain. 

In  order  to  cover  up  their  willful  dodge 
of  enacting  mine-safety  legislation.  Congress 
passed  meaningless  Public  Law  328  which 
only  required  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
to  make  a  quarterly  synopsis  report  on  Fed- 
eral mine  Inspections.  This  law  was  drafted^ 
and  passed  solely  for  the  purpose  of  deceiving 
the  public  into  believing  that  tbe  Congress 
was  doing  something  to  promote  mine  safety. 

In  the  period  that  has  followed.  Secretary 
of  Interior  Krug  has  submitted  two  quar- 
terly reports.  The  first  report  admitted  that 
"sufficient  Information  may  not  be  obtained 
from  the  State  agencies  to  allow  tbe  Congress 
to  determine  the  condition  of  the  mines." 

Summed  up.  the  reports  have  been  more 
of  a  statement  of  the  refusal  of  tbe  State 
mine  bureaus  of  the  various  coal -producing 
States  to  assist  in  the  enforcement  of  Fed- 
eral mine  Inspectors'  recommendations  for 
Improved  safety  than  evidence  that  tbe 
United  States  can  hope  for  State  cooperation. 

Simply  stated,  the  State  mine  bureaus  as- 
sert that  they  have  no  authority  to  and  will 
not  go  t>eyond  the  provisions  of  their  own 
State  mining  codes,  which  fall  far  short  of 
tbe  Federal  safety-code  provisions. 

After  the  first  report  was  received,  there 
was  another  flurry  of  individual  Congress- 
men and  Senators  asserting  that  legislation 
would  be  passed,  but  as  usual  nothing  has 
been  accomplished.  Some  of  the  Senators 
and  Congressmen  have  Insisted  that  because 
of  the  acceptance  of  a  modified  Federal  safety 
code  by  the  UlCWA  and  the  coal  operators  as 
part  of  tbe  1947  wage  agreement,  no  legis- 
lation is  necessary. 

All  of  which  makes  the  Congress  more 
gullible  than  Illinois  Governor  Green's  in- 
vestigating committee,  who  found  that  "a 
workman  should  be  held  accountable  In  some 
manner  lor  individual  carelessness  and  omis- 
sions tending  to  cause  accidents."  but  "It  Is 
impractical  to  obligate  working  coal  miners 
to  assume  the  general  responslbUlty  for  safety 
measures." 

Thus  the  attempt  of  the  Congress  to  pass 
the  buck  back  to  the  coal  miners — who  pos- 
sess no  power  to  enforce  safety  measures  and 
who  lose  working  time  by  closing  a  mine 
down,  resulting  In  their  Inability  to  feed  their 
families  during  long  periods  of  Idleness — Is 
Jtut  another  political  trick  to  dodge  the  Issue. 

Investigation  of  the  Centralia  explosion 
by  the  tJnItsd  States  Senate  and  the  SUte 
of  Illinois  produced  positivs  evidence  of 
cash  and  political  hook-ups  be- 
eosl  opsrators  and  the  Illinois  de- 
partment of  mines  as  being  the  underlying 
rMCon  why  coal  opsrators  art  ptrmltttd  to 
violate  safety  laws  at  will. 

As  the  Jotimal  has  pointed  out  over  and 
over  again,  tht  political  akulduggtry  and 
campaign  contributions  that  brought  about 
coal  Industry  control  of  the  Illinois  depart- 
ment of  mints  are  not  conflntd  to  Illinois 
alone.  Coal  miners  have  long  recognized  that 
the  State  mine  inspection  bvireau  in  most 
States  is  an  Integral  part  of  tbe  political 
machine  in  power.  It  is  an  old-established 
custom  for  coal  operators  to  buy  control, 
through  political  contributions,  of  State 
mining  departments  so  as  to  control  the 
selection  of  the  department  bead  and  tbe 
appointment  of  inspectors. 

An  investigation  by  the  St.  Louis  Post- 
Dlsf^atch  turned  up  endearing  political  let- 
ters which  t>ecame  known  as  the  "dear  Bob 
and  BiU"  letters  and  which  revealed  that 
Director   Robert   liedlll   of   tbe   Illinois  de- 


partment of  mints  stnt  a  copy  of  a  report 
of  wholtsalt  aaftty  violations  made  by  SUtt 
Inspector  Scanlan  to  William  P.  Young,  op- 
erating vice  president  of  the  Centralia  Coal 
Co..  with  the  request  that  "dear  Bill '  let 
Jilm  know  if  he  had  any  comment.  Then 
"dear  BUI"  wrote  "dear  Bob"  right  back 
Ki»»«.i»n  xtM  tirftncy  of  wartime  coal  produc- 
tion as  tht  Ttaton  for  not  taking  time  out  to 
make  tht  safety  improvements  recommended 
by  inspector  ScatUan. 

This  letter  was  dated  February  28,  1945. 
3  years  before  the  explosion  actually  took 
place.  The  mine,  however,  was  kept  going  at 
top  speed  with  little  or  no  attention  paid  to 
safety  improvements,  which  multiplied 
rather  than  decreased  the  near  certainty  of 
an  explosion. 

Coal  miners  have  never  asked  tht  Ptderal 
or  State  Governments  for  the  passage  of  a 
safety  code  that  they  expected  could  guaran- 
tee the  complete  elimination  of  explosions 
and  all  other  hazards  connected  with  under- 
ground coal  mining.  All  the  UMWA  has  ever 
asked  for  Is  a  practical  application  of  the 
known  safety  measures  that  can  t>e  applied 
by  the  diligence  of  mine  management  and 
the  cooperation  of  the  men  to  promote  the 
maximum  degree  of  safety. 

Even  a  Federal  law  bestowing  police  power 
upon  Federal  mine  inspectors  to  enforce 
their  recommendations  is  not  going  to  com- 
pletely wipe  out  all  tbe  hazards  Inherent 
in  coal  mining.  What  the  coal  miners  do 
ask  is  honest  enforcement  of  the  safety 
provisions  of  State  and  Federal  laws. 

As  pointed  out  by  President  Lewis  in  his 
testimony  dealing  with  the  Centralia  explo- 
sion before  the  House  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor  In  April  1947.  it  la  the  en- 
forcement of  the  provisions  of  safety  laws 
tbat  counts  and  not  merely  the  enactment 
of  a  safety  cede  into  law. 

Lewis  called  the  attention  of  the  commit- 
tee to  the  Federal  mine  safety  code  provided 
in  the  United  States-United  Mine  Workers 
of  America  agreement,  which  Secretary  of 
Interior  Krug  was  entrusted  with  enforcing. 
The  agreement   provided: 

"As  soon  as  practicable  and  not  later  than 
30  days  from  the  making  of  the  agreement, 
the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines,  after 
consultation  with  representatives  of  the 
United  Mine  Workers  and  such  other  persons 
as  he  deems  appropriate,  will  issue  a  reason- 
able code  of  standards  and  rules  pertaining 
to  safety  conditions  and  practices  In  the 
mines.  The  Coal  Mines  Administrator  will 
put  this  code  into  effect  at  the  mines.  In- 
spectors of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Mines  shall 
make  periodic  investigations  of  the  mines  and 
report  to  tht  Coal  Mines  Administrator  any 
violations  of  tht  Federal  Safety  Cod(>.  In 
cases  of  violation  the  Coal  Mines  Adminis- 
trator will  take  appropriatt  action  which 
may  include  disciplining  or  replacing  the 
operating  managtr  so  that  with  all  reascnablt 
dispatch  said  violation  will  be  corrected." 

Lewis  argued  that  tht  languagt  o:  this 
provision  could  not  bt  qualifltd,  ytt  it  rt- 
malned  unenforced. 

Of  course,  everybody  knows  why  Knig  did 
not  enforce  It.  He  was  too  busy  galllrnnting 
around  ths  country— over  to  China.  Alaska, 
and  other  places,  havmg  a  good  time  st  the 
expense  of  the  Federal  Government  an:l  tak- 
ing bis  friends  with  him  on  these  Joy  trips 
and  meeting  the  forces  that  make  for  enter- 
tainment— to  be  seriously  concerned  about 
the  welfare  of  the  coal  miners. 

Had  the  Federal  Government  undertaken 
to  enforce  the  agreed  safety  provisions  of 
the  United  States-UMWA  agreemen..  the 
Centralia  explosion  would  probably  never 
have  occurred. 

All  of  which  brings  up  the  question  not 
only  of  the  need  for  legislation,  but  the  kind 
and  character  of  the  administrator  nho  Is 
charged  with  enforcing  the  law. 

Tha  Journal  has  advocated  fcr  a  Ion?  time 
that  the  Bureau  of  Mmea  be  removed  from 
tbe  Department  of  the  Interior  and  iet  up 
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as  an  independent  agency  that  will  give  Its 
sole  attention  to  coal  mining,  the  develop- 
it  of  byproduct!  of  coal,  and  tha  conver- 
of  coal  Into  ftynthetlc  fuels  on  a  cost 
basis  that  wUl  make  it  competitive  with  oU- 
well  production. 

We  think  that  It  is  the  duty  of  tbe  Con- 
gress to  pass  an  over-all  mine  safety  code, 
giving  United  States  mine  inspectors  police 
power  to  enforce  their  recommendations  and 
to  set  up  the  Bureau  of  Mines  as  an  Inde- 
pendent Government  agency  where  the  pow- 
er of  administration,  enforcement,  and  di- 
rection of  the  United  States  inspection  force 
will  be  vested. 

As  matters  stand,  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment is  a  loosely  connected  organization  in 
which  the  problems  of  reclamation  of  lands, 
the  leasing  of  public  lands,  maintenance  of 
forests,  national  parks,  oil  reserves,  and  what 
have  you  are  reckoned  by  each  succeeding 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  as  overshadowing 
In  importance  the  question  of  coal  mining. 
We  do  not  share  that  viewpoint  and  in- 
sist that  since  coal  is  the  basic  Industry  that 
powers  the  Nation's  mills,  factories,  and 
transportation  and  heats  the  homes  and  by 
chemical  processes  is  converted  as  a  base 
for  6e\eral  thoxisand  medicinal  usages,  the 
Industry  and  the  men  who  mine  the  coal 
should  be  reckoned  with  as  more  important 
to  the  Nation's  weU-being  than  has  been  the 
case  in  the  past. 

As  an  example  of  bow  the  coal  industry  has 
been  neglected  by  the  Department  of  In- 
terior and  considered  on  the  basis  of  a  sec- 
ond rate  status.  Secretary  Krug.  In  pursuit 
of  more  beneficial  political  results  to  be 
reaped  from  favoring  the  coal  operators.  Im- 
mediately following  his  post-Centralla  grand- 
stand play  of  closing  down  618  mines  on 
which  the  Department  had  inspection  re- 
ports at  hand  showing  gross  violations  of 
safety  measures,  made  an  infamous  attempt 
to  convince  the  Congress  and  public  that  he 
was  reorganizing  the  Department  to  promote 
a  better  administration  by  forcibly  promot- 
ing the  resignation  of  Dr.  R.  R.  Sayers  as 
Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines  and  having 
President  Trtunan  appoint  James  Boyd  of 
Colorado,  whom  no  one  in  the  coal  industry 
knew  anything  about,  as  Sayers'  successor. 
When  caUed  before  the  Senate  Public 
Landa  Committee,  Boyd  admitted  that  he 
had  never  been  In  a  coal  mine  and  that  the 
only  knowledge  he  possessed  relative  to  coal 
mining  came  from  textbooks. 

The  UMWA  protested  the  Boyd  appoint- 
ment and  during  an  investigation  that  fol- 
lowed it  was  discovered  that  the  citizenship 
of  Boyd  was  questionable.  In  his  first  sub- 
mitted biography,  Boyd  claimed  that  he  was 
a  United  States  citizen  by  reason  of  the 
naturalization  of  his  father.  But  on  the 
date  given  in  his  biography  that  his  father 
was  naturalized  by  a  Federal  court,  Boyd  bad 
already  reached  maturity  and  was  over  21 
jtars  of  age  and  consequently  could  not  be- 
come a  citizen  by  the  mere  process  of  the 
naturalization  of  bis  father.  Boyd  claimed, 
bowtvtr,  that  thtrt  was  a  mlsUkt  In  dates, 
but  thiu  far  tbt  qutsUon  of  whsthtr  Boyd 
is  a  oitiztn  hM»  not  bten  cleared  up. 

Tht  first  session  of  tht  Elghtitth  Congrtss 
rtfustd  to  confirm  tbe  nomination.  Boyd 
was  given  an  Interim  apr>ointment  and  thus 
far  the  second  session  of  the  Eightieth  Con- 
gress, which  convened  on  January  6,  has 
failed  to  act.  Boyd  has  remained  on  tbe  Job 
vmcon firmed,  and,  as  we  understand  it,  is 
ineligible  to  draw  pay  from  tbe  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. 

Certainly  the  Boyd  episode  constitutes  solid 
grovmd  for  the  demand  of  the  UMWA  to 
transfer  the  Bureau  of  Mines  from  the  De- 
partment of  Interior  and  set  it  up  as  an  inde- 
pendent agency. 

We  regret  tbat  the  widows,  orphans,  and 
friends  of  the  victims  of  the  Centralia  dis- 
aster have  to  face  such  a  sordid  set  of  facts 
when  they  gather  to  pay  their  respects  to 


their  loved  ones  who  met  such  an  tintlmely 
death  In  the  fatal  explosion. 

It  is  a  sad  commentary  upon  the  intelli- 
gence of  the  Members  of  the  Congress  of  ths 
United  States,  who  are  allegedly  engaged  in 
rescuing  the  peoples  of  the  world  from  the 
evil  forces  that  have  beset  civilization,  that 
they  cannot  pass  simple,  imderstandable,  and 
necessary  legislation  that  would  at  least 
minimize  the  industrial  murder  of  our  own 
people  In  American  coal  mines. 

But  such  is  the  case. 


General  Electrk'i  Mr.  Wilson 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  E.  E.  COX 

OF  CEOBCIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  March  25,  1948 

Mr.  COX.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  recent  Issue 
of  the  magazine  Plain  Talk  carries  an 
open  letter  addressed  to  Mr.  Charles  E. 
Wilson,  who  served  as  chairman  of  the 
President's  Committee  on  Civil  Rights, 
that  should  be  of  interest  lo  people  want- 
ing to  know  what  part  the  Communists 
played  in  the  formulation  of  the  report. 

Remember  that  of  the  committee  of  15, 
6  are  accorded  mention  as  having  had 
membership  In,  or  afBliations  with,  or- 
ganizations which  have  been  ofBcially 
characterized  as  Communist  fronts,  In- 
cluding the  National  Council  of  Ameri- 
can-Soviet Friendi^hip,  Inc.,  among  still 
others.  One  of  the  committeemen  has  32 
such  connections,  one  has  28,  one  has  24, 
and  another  7.  And  remembering,  too, 
that  the  Communist  Party  has  played  up 
the  report.  It  i-  natural  that  the  public 
should  want  to  know  the  real  purpose  of 
the  committee  in  issuing  it. 

The  letter  is  as  follows: 

OPEN  LETTER  TO  GENERAL  ELECTSIC'S  MR.  WILSON 

Mr.  Charles  E.  Wilson, 
General  Electric  Co., 

Schenectady,  N.  7. 

Dear  Sis:  You  perhaps  know  by  this  time 
that  a  good  deal  of  the  Communist  Party 
"line"  was  smuggled  Into  the  report  of  the 
President's  Committee  on  ClvU  Rights,  of 
which  you  were  chairman. 

Plain  Talk  would  like  to  ask  you  a  number 
of  questions.  In  so  doing,  we  are  moved  by 
a  concern  for  the  principles  of  Americanism 
which,  wfl  are  confident,  you  share  to  the 
fullest  extent. 

It  has  been  widely  rumored  that  you  were 
not  given  an  opportunity  to  read  tht  rtport 
btfort  It  was  published.  Is  this  true,  Mr. 
Wilson?  It  is  also  rtportcd  that  you  enter- 
tain tbe  most  emphatic  dissent  from  some 
of  the  statements  in  tht  report.  Would  it 
not  be  a  distinct  public  service  for  you  to 
speak  up,  if  this  rumor  is  true? 

Do  you  know  who  wrote  the  report?  If  so, 
did  you  investigate  his  background  before 
assenting  to  bis  appointment?  Or,  were  you 
ever  consulted  about  his  appointment?  By 
now,  It  la  generally  known  tbat  one  Milton 
Stewart  was  tbe  author,  or  main  author,  of 
the  report.  We  can  assure  you  that  Mr. 
Stewart  has  expressed  considerable  pride  in 
his  handiwork. 

Did  you  know,  before  accepting  the  chair- 
manship of  this  committee,  of  tbe  numerous 
Communist-front  affiliations  of  some  of  your 
fellow  committeemen?  Did  you  have  any- 
thing to  do  with  tbe  composition  of  the 
committee? 

The  report,  which  has  been  widely  publi- 
cized, together  with  the  utmost  exploitation 


of  your  prestige,  states  that  this  country  Is 
In  a  "state  of  near-hysteria"  over  commu- 
nism, and  tbat  this  condition  threatens  the 
freedom  of  "genuine  democrats."  Do  you 
believe  this.  Mr.  Wilson?  If  you  do.  will  you 
be  good  enough  to  name  a  few  of  the  "genu- 
ine democrats"? 

Once  again,  the  report  speaks  of  "Irre- 
sponsible opportunists  who  make  it  a  prac- 
tice to  attack  every  person  or  group  with 
whom  they  disagree  as  Communist."  Do  you 
believe  this.  Mr.  Wilson?  If  so.  why  not 
name  the  irresponsible  opportunists?  Or, 
do  you  not  know  that  this  has  been  a  Com- 
munist device  for  SO  years,  calculated  to 
shield  the  agents  of  the  Kremlin? 

You,  In  the  report  which  exploits  your 
name  ard  prestige,  say:  "There  are  two 
groups  •  •  •.  The  first  are  the  Commu- 
nists •  •  •.  The  second  are  the  native 
Fascists."  Do  you  believe  that  thU  Is  a  cor- 
rect or  reasonable  analysis  of  the  menace 
which  confronts  America  today?  Do  you 
not  know  that  there  are  100  agents  of  the 
Kremlin  for  every  native  Fascist  In  the 
United  States  today,  and  that  your  analysis 
is.  thus,   fraudulent? 

Are  you,  as  your  report  implies,  against 
any  loyalty  check  on  Federal  Government 
employees?  Your  report  states  that  "our 
whole  civil  liberties  history  provides  us  with 
a  clear  warning  against  the  possible  misuse 
of  loyalty  checks  to  inhibit  freedom  of 
opinion  and  expression."  Do  you,  Mr.  Wil- 
son, believe  a  word  of  this? 

Do  you  know.  Mr.  Wilson,  that  the  Com- 
munist Party's  Dally  Worker  and  New  Masses 
immediately  seized  upon  your  report  as  use- 
ful ammunition  against  all  those  who  are 
engaged  in  exposing  the  Communist  fifth 
column  In  this  country?  Do  you  want  the 
citations?  Do  you  know  that  the  papers  of 
the  Communist-dominated  CIO  unions  fea- 
txire  your  report  In  their  columns?  Do«you 
want  these  citations? 

Your  report  sells  for  (1  a  copy.  Dc  you 
know  that  the  Communist  Party  official  book- 
store has  a  feature  display  of  your  report  tn 
its  window  on  Thirteenth  Street  in  New  York 
City?  Does  the  significance  of  this  fact 
escape  you? 

It  is  reported  that  extraordinary  pressure 
from  the  White  Refuse  led  you  to  accept  the 
chairmanship  of  this  committee.  Did  you.  as 
reported,  decline  the  first  invitation?  Did 
you  accept  the  second  invitation  only  after  it 
was  pointed  out  that  enormous  Government 
subsidies  lor  atomic  research  might  be 
switched  from  General  Electric  to  Westing- 
house? 

Variety,  weekly  paper  of  the  theatrical 
world,  announces  that  you  will  be  the  fea- 
ture on  a  series  of  broadcasts  over  the  Mu- 
tual Broadcasting  System  beginning  Febru- 
ary 10,  1948,  and  that  this  series  will  carry 
the  mf«sage  of  your  report  to  the  country. 
Variety  further  states  that  one  Mitchell 
Grayson  will  direct  the  MBS  series.  Do  you 
know,  Mr  Wilson,  that  Mitchell  Grayson 
was,  according  to  a  public  record,  a  member 
of  tbe  Communist  Party,  unit  16.  section  30. 
New  York  City?  Do  you  still  intend  lo  ap- 
pear on  his  program? 


Butte  Teamsteri  Union,  Local  No.  2,  the 
Oldest  Teamitert  Union  in  the  United 
States 


EXTENSION  OF  RE^IARKS 

or 

HON.  MIKE  MANSFIELD 

or  MONTANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  25,  1948 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der unanimous  consent,  I  am  happy  to 
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brlr  g  to  the  attention  of  the  House  a  full- 
pag  ;  article  which  appeared  in  the  Mon- 
tan  I  Standard,  of  Butte.  Mont.,  under 
dat  !  of  Wednesday.  March  10.  1948.  The 
artiile  is  entitled  "Proudly  We  Present" 
anC  it  refers  to  the  factor  that  the  oldest 
tea  rasters  union  in  the  United  States  is 
the  Butte  Teamsters  Union.  Local  No.  2. 
Thi  5  article  gives  full  and  de.<»erved  credit 
to  ttie  Butte  local  for  the  fine  work  that 
It  tas  done  over  the  years  and  for  the 
out  landing  contributions  made  for  the 
benefit  of  an  outstanding  community  like 
Butte. 

I  ocal  No.  2  is  not  an  organization 
which  must  depend  on  publicity  to  make 
its  good  work  known.  What  they  do 
in  their  Jobs  speaks  for  their  Interest 
In  he  welfare  and  the  betterment  of  a 
conmimlty  in  which  they  live.  Local 
No.  2  i.<  to  be  complimented  for  the  fine 
split  of  cooperation  and  friendship 
wh  ch  exists  between  it  and  the  firms 
MB  >Ioying  its  memt)ers.  CXher  unions 
wo  lid  do  well  to  copy  the  outstanding 
recjrd  of  the  Butte  local  and  certainly 
wo  lid  have  a  very  desirable  mark  to 
shcot  for  if  they  want  to  achieve  the 
recard  which  the  Butte  local  has  made 
over  the  years. 

;  4r.  Speaker,  many  of  the  ofBcers  and 
members  of  this  union  as  well  as  many 
of  the  employers  in  the  firms  listed  as 
spcnsorlng  thi.';  full-page  article  in  the 
Montana  Standard  are  friends  of  mine 
am  people  in  whom  I  have  the  greatest 
001  fldence.  I  think  that  the  spirit  of 
cotperation  shown  by  the  local  No.  2 
an  I  the  employers  in  Butte  is  a  demon- 
fltx  ition  of  the  type  of  solidarity  which 
alM  uld  wherever  possible  bind  the  Amer- 
ica 1  worker  and  the  American  employer 
toi  ether  on  a  sound,  equitable,  and  dem- 
oaatlc  basis. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  article  referred  to 
wh  ich  appeared  in  the  Montana  Stand- 
ard of  March  10  is  as  follows: 

PlOOOLT    Wb    PkESXNT 


Is  CIO  Wholeheartedly  Oppotinf 
Commuoism? 


TKAMSmS    CNtON    Ilf    THX    UNlTIU 

I  r*Tn — ■urn     Tt*iisT«ms     uwiow.     locai. 

lo.  a 

<  Ulcers  and  members  of  the  Butte  Team- 
•t«  1  teuton.  Local  No.  2.  International 
Bn  therhood  of  Teanuters.  Chauffeun.  and 
Wa  rehouaetnen  and  Helpers  of  America  ( for 
thi  t  la  their  full  title)  are  probably  on*  of 
th4  moBt  reticent  unaasumlng  g^oupa  la 
Bu  te.  OrdlnarUy  they  shun  publicity;  let 
th«  Lr  deeds  speak  for  thenaselvea.  However, 
the  lr  "deeds"  particularly  during  the  war 
yM-s.  speak  loud  and  clear.  Without  quea- 
tloii.  the  scrap  drives,  metal  drlTca,  and 
pa[  er  drives  that  the  teamsters  conducted 
duitng  ttMM  critical  times  did  much  to  aid 
the  war  cScnrt.  Purthermore.  no  worthwhile 
ell(  rt  falls  to  receive  their  support. 

I  ocal  No.  a  U  Justifiably  proud  of  the  fact 
thj  t  they  are  the  oldest  Teamsters  Union  In 
th4  United  States,  and  for  that  matter  In 
thi  world.  t>elng  or^rtzcd  In  IB  10  as  an 
alB  Ute  with  APL.     No  Local  No.  1  extaU. 

( tUTcnt  oacws  Include  Lee  Veroaxnmea. 
pnildent:  Kenneth  Davla.  vice  praaldent; 
Loi  1  Bradley,  recording  secretary:  W.  J. 
Mc  [ntoah.  financial  secretary.  Prank  Blrm- 
tni  ham.  buslneaa  agent,  and  Art  Speraw.  Art 
Mm  or.  F.  J.  Birmingham,  trustees. 

I  afcet  and  most  courteous  drivers  on  the 
roal. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CURE  E.  HOFFMAN 

or   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  25,  1948 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  Mr  Speaker,  de- 
signed to  create  a  doubt  as  to  the  genu- 
ineness of  the  present  opposition  of  some 
CIO  leaders  to  communism.  Pegler  this 
morning  gives  us  the  following: 

FAIB  INOVCH 

(By  Westbrock  Pegler) 

The  decision  of  the  bosses  of  the  CIO  to 
oppose  the  Communist  traitors  in  the  cam- 
paign of  1948  Is  a  political  stroke  unrelated 
to  patriotism  and  principle.  It  will  be  re- 
membered that  Roosevelt  alternately  dis- 
owned and  embraced  the  Communists,  ac- 
cording to  circumstances. 

Another  time  the  same  union  politicians, 
carrying  spurious  credentials  as  spokesmen 
for  several  millions  of  American  citizens, 
might  find  it  expedient  to  collaborate  with 
and  defend  the  Communists  as  they  did  In 
many  cases  In  the  past. 

Their  credentials  are  fraudulent  for  many 
reasons  but  primarily  t>ecause  there  Is  no 
guaranty  and  small  pretense  of  honesty  In 
union  elections. 

The  case  of  Harold  Chrlstoflel.  of  Milwau- 
kee, now  36  years  old.  formerly  president  of 
Local  248  of  the  United  Auto  Workers  at  the 
Allis-Chalmers  plant  in  Milwaukee,  will  show 
that  the  present  mood  of  the  CIO  and  of  the 
United  Auto  Workers  is  entirely  political. 
It  will  also  enlighten  the  public  on  the  re- 
llabUlty  of  union  elections. 

Chrlstoffel  recently  was  found  guilty  on 
six  counts  of  perjury  In  the  district  court 
at  Washington,  D.  C  .  for  having  denied  un- 
der oath  to  a  conunlttee  of  Congress  that 
he  was  a  Communist  or  ever  had  been  one. 
He  Is  one  of  the  most  treacherous  operators 
In  the  entire  union  racket  whether  CIO  or 
API.. 

During  the  war.  he  was  the  more  dangerous 
because  other  union  politicians  In  the  CIO 
and  the  Auto  Workers  who  knew  he  was  a 
member  of  this  traitorous  Russian  band 
fought  him  only  as  a  political  rival  within  the 
racket  ^ut  never  as  an  enemy  of  the  United 
States. 

They  never  denounced  him  to  the  public 
as  a  traitorous  plotter  against  the  country 
because  that  would  have  t>een  Red-baltlng. 
and  they  were  always  ready  to  make  a  deal 
for  Coannumlat  strength  In  some  political 
coup  within  the  union  or  to  terrorise  a  com- 
munity by  organized  riots.  The  Communlsta 
are  expert  rioters  and  terrorists. 

Chrlstoflel  and  a  small  group  of  fellow- 
Conununlsts  at  Allls-Chalmers  were  respon- 
sible for  a  strike  oX  78  days  In  1941  which 
was  the  most  destructive  stroke  of  sabotage 
that  any  enemy  struck  this  country  In  the 
war.  The  Wisconsin  Employment  Relations 
Board  said  In  writing:  **The  officers  of  local 
MS.  Harold  Chrlstoffel  and  others,  caused  at 
laast  a.200  balloU  to  be  marked  as  favoring 
the  strike  and  caused  such  ballots  to  be 
counted  " 

The  Board  had  authorized  examination  of 
the  tMllots  by  Clark  Sellers,  of  Los  Angelea. 
and  John  P.  Tyrell.  of  Milwaukee,  experts  In 
handwriting  and  disputed  documents.  They 
acted  Independently  and  reached  the  same 
conclusion  by  th«  same  evidence  which  was 
unaotlceabto  to  tlM  layxnan's  eye. 


Chrlstoffel  and  his  co-consplrators  struck 
AllU-Chalmers  In  January  1941  while  Hitler 
and  Stalin  were  allies  and  the  American  Com- 
munists were  doing  all  they  could  to  hamper 
the  war  preparations  of  the  United  States. 

The  attitude  of  the  Communists  then  was 
similar  to  Henry  Wallace's  attitude  today. 

Chrlstcflers  local  of  the  United  Auto  Work- 
ers contained  only  a  minority  of  the  ^?orkers. 
Pewer  than  half  of  the  employees  VDted.  so 
the  strike  failed  to  carry.  But  2  days  later, 
on  January  21,  Chrlstoffel  took  another  vote. 
This  one  was  pulled  off  In  the  union  head- 
quarters, subject  to  no  outside  olwervatlon 
or  supervision.  The  racketeers  report  »d  6.759 
ballots  as  against  a  total  of  4.547  persons 
clicked  off  on  an  automatic  count*  r  by  a 
company  official  across  the  street  as  the  voters 
entered  the  place. 

The  union  would  have  refused  to  submit 
the  ballots  for  expert  Inspection  but  had 
made  the  careless  ml."rtake  of  dellverlrg  them 
to  the  employment  relations  board  In  a  triv- 
ial dispute  over  the  mere  wording  of  the 
proposition.  Thus  they  were  In  hand  when 
the  Messrs.  Sellers  and  Tyrell  wanted  to  see 
them,  and  they  found  glaring  proof  that  the 
Communists  had  forged  more  than  2.000 
"yes"  votes.  There  were  b.itches  of  a  hun- 
dred fake  votes  tied  together.  T^ey  had 
been  marked  in  series  by  the  same  himd  and 
enlarged  photographs  brought  out  "ghost 
marks"  on  many  of  them,  proving  tfat  they 
had  been  marked  wholesale,  one  ballot  atop 
another.  Voters  mark  single  ballots  and  thus 
do  not  leave  vacant  Impreaalons  on  other 
ballou.  The  case  was  so  strong  t  lat  the 
union  lawyers  didn't  try  to  deny  the  find- 
ings. 

The  Allis-Chalmers  strike  involvel  abso- 
lutely no  labor  dispute  between  the  r  manage- 
ment and  any  employee.  It  was  a  Commu- 
nist frame-up  which  held  up  the  manufac- 
ture of  many  great  machines  whit  h  were 
needed  for  the  manufacture  of  otl  er  ma- 
chines. It  held  back  marine  engines  :or  war- 
ships and  many  Important  special  michlnes. 
The  professions  of  hostility  to  Com-nunlsts 
and  communism  uttered  by  Philip  Murray, 
the  president  of  the  CIO.  may  be  e\aiuated 
by  the  fact  that,  after  the  fraud  had  been 
proven.  Murray  opposed  an  urgent  appeal  by 
the  Navy  and  the  Office  of  Production  Man- 
agement to  Allls-Chalmers  to  resume  work  at 
once  on  vital  production.  The  strike  had 
been  a  traitorous  fraud  against  the  United 
States,  and  yet  Murray,  who  now  would  ap- 
pear to  be  piously  antl-Communls .,  chal- 
lenged the  Government's  own  right  to  re- 
quest that  It  be  Ignored.  Meanwhi  e,  inci- 
dentally, the  taxpayers  paid  unemp  oyment 
benefits  to  all  who  were  made  Idle. 

Walter  Reuther.  the  president  of  the 
United  Auto  Workers,  lately  has  had  the 
benefit  of  much  fake  publicity.  This  might 
be  the  work  of  a  professional  pro  laganda 
plant  but  might  easily  be  the  result  of  the 
forgetfulneas  of  those  who  prepare  imd  edit 
copy 

Reuther  was  one  of  the  high  pollticlaru  of 
the  UAW  throughout  the  war  wten  this 
union  made  the  worst  record  of  ah  in  the 
matters  of  wildcat  strikes,  loafing,  "feather 
bedding."  whistle  Jumping,  and  general  ob- 
struction. Most  of  the  wildcat  stn  ces  were 
so-called  only  so  that  the  union  could  have 
Its  strikes  but  dodge  responsibility. 

Chrlstoffel  was  a  slacker  as  well  at  a  sabo- 
teur, and  hU  status  as  a  union  fakir  In  the 
UAW  of  the  CIO  gave  him  the  rlgh'.  to  stsy 
a  civilian  long  after  thousands  of  patriotic 
young  Americans  had  been  killed  1 1  battle. 
Plnally.  In  1944.  when  he  was  still  only  32 
yean  old,  thU  privileged  draft  dodger  was 
called  up.  Por  S  years  h«  had  done  scarcely 
a  tap  of  work  at  Allls-Chalmts,  having  hetn 
occupied  Instead  as  a  union  official  on  leave 
from  his  Job.    As  a  union  ofllclal  liis  work 


was  to  obstruct  war  production  and  this  he 
did  very  well. 

In  January  1944.  when  at  last  he  was  called, 
he  bad  also  become  the  president  of  the  CIO 
council  of  Milwaukee  County.  Phil  Murray 
made  no  public  move  against  him  nor  did 
Mr.  Reuther  oppose  him  as  a  Communist. 

Like  thousands  of  other  grafters,  rioters, 
slackers,  or  traitors  of  the  union  racket, 
Chrlstoffel  enjoyed  almost  automatic  exemp- 
tion from  the  draft  because  union  parasites 
were  assumed  to  be  doing  essential  war  work. 

On  January  8,  1944,  when  many  loyal 
Americans  already  were  dead  In  the  war, 
Chrlstoffel  got  wind  that  his  draft  board  had 
classified  him  1-A.  Instantly  he  tried  to 
scramble  to  safety  by  giving  up  his  union 
racket  and  resuming  his  work  at  the  bench. 

The  company  officials,  tho  dirty  dogs,  re- 
fused to  ask  deferment  for  him  as  an  essen- 
tial worker  and  finally  he  had  to  go,  although 
not  for  long. 

He  was  a  union  saboteur  for  almost  9  years 
and  only  now  has  It  been  established  that  he 
was  a  Communist  all  the  time,  not  that  there 
ever  was  room  for  doubt. 


Radio  Address  to  My  ConstihieDts 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  P.  SCOBLICK 

or  PEKNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA'nVES 

Thursday.  March  25,  1948 

Mr.  SCOBLICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  Include  the  following  radio  ad- 
dress made  by  mc  over  Station  WARM 
on  March  21,  1948: 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  durlnfs  the  past 
week,  th?  men  and  women  of  this  country 
have  seen  events  happen  In  our  Nation's 
affairs  that,  to  say  the  least,  were  momen- 
tous. 

We  witnessed  the  President  of  the  United 
States.  In  a  surprise  visit  to  a  joint  session 
of  Congress,  calling  for  speedy  enactment  of 
a  draft  law.  universal  military  training,  and 
a  European  recovery  program. 

The  tenor  of  the  President's  message  was 
speed,  speed,  and  more  speed.  It  palpitated 
with  emergency. 

And  because  of  the  highly  Important  pro- 
posals that  have  been  made,  the  decisions 
that  are  facing  us,  and  the  effect  they  will 
have  on  our  lives  and  the  affairs  of  our 
Nation,  I  deemed  It  proper  to  bring  to  the 
peopte  at  Lackawanna,  a  report  from  yotir 
CoogrsHBian. 

At  the  outset,  however.  I  want  to  empha- 
slae,  that  as  we  hear  the  rumbling  of  drums. 
It  Is  Indeed  difficult  to  determine  Immedi- 
ately whether  they  are  the  drums  of  war, 
or  the  beating  of  drums  in  a  Presidential 
campaign  in  which  the  outstanding  Demo- 
cratic candidate  feels  something  slipping. 

The  Prealdent's  message.  In  some  quarters, 
was  described  as  taking  a  strong  hand  against 
RUMla.  It  la  one  thing  to  scare  Russia,  U 
■ha  can  b«  acared.  and  another  thing  to  scar* 
the  people  of  the  United  States. 

The  President's  appeal  for  foreign  aid  cer- 
tainly did  not  have  the  element  of  emergency 
which  he  strlved  to  give  It,  with  a  personal 
appearance  before  the  Congress.  The  foreign- 
aid  bin  was  well  on  Its  way  In  Congren  and 
lU  need  Is  fully  appreciated  by  a  majority 
of  Representatives  and  Senators. 

And  as  for  the  other  two  propoaals.  that 
the  nvaldent  dignified  with  his  personal 
appearance,  a  call  for  a  draft,  and  a  caU  for 
mUttary    training,    the    question 


naturally  follows  that  If  we  have  one,  then 
why  have  the  other. 

President  Truman  for  some  time  has  been 
promoting  the  Idea  of  universal  military 
training.  It  has  not  been  received  with  en- 
thusiasm. It  has  been  well  said,  that  uni- 
versal military  training  Is  against  the 
traditions  of  this  country  and  that  where 
It  is  In  existence,  is  precisely  where  most 
wars  have  taken  place;  it  would  remove 
young  men  at  a  critical  age,  from  their  home 
surroundings,  and  safeguards;  that  It  is 
boosted  more  by  soldiers,  particularly  Army 
officers  who  covet  promotion  and  higher  sal- 
aries, and  the  chances  are  that  hereeiter 
battles  will  be  fought  in  the  air.  rather  than 
on  foot,  and  in  that  case  large  armies  will 
not  be  needed. 

And  In  view  of  any  future  wars  being 
fought  In  the  air,  or  with  ptish  buttons,  many 
Members  of  Congress  were  considerably  sur- 
prised that  the  President  failed  to  ask  for 
an  expansion  of  our  air  services. 

I  believe  American  mothers  and  fatliers. 
and  American  youth,  do  not  want  vmlversal 
military  training,  but  they  will,  on  the  ether 
band,  support  a  draft,  as  they  have  always 
supported  their  country  In  Its  crises. 

However,  are  we  in  a  crisis,  and  If  we  are  we 
want  to  know  what  it  amounts  to,  and  how 
did  we  get  that  way. 

In  our  Intercourse  between  nations,  when 
we  are  at  war  we  turn  the  job  over  to  the 
generals  and  the  admirals,  but  when  we  are 
at  peace,  or  supposed  to  be  at  peace.  It  is 
strictly  a  job  for  the  diplomats.  Today  the 
diplomats  are  speaking  in  terms  of  a  cold 
war  with  Russia.  On  the  other  hand,  with 
the  President  talking  of  draft,  and  asking 
for  It,  It  gives  the  people  of  this  country 
visions  of  tanks,  planes,  and  bombs. 

The  amazing  feature  in  the  spread  of  com- 
munism in  Europe,  which  we,  in  our  foreign 
policy,  are  dedicated  to  stop,  is  the  fact  that 
while  we  give  and  give  and  give,  and  promise 
to  give  more  and  more  and  more,  communism, 
which  gives  nothing,  is  flourishing  and  ex- 
tending itself  In  the  countries  where  we  were 
directing  our  assistance. 

We  have  heard  reports  of  secret  commit- 
ments having  been  made  at  the  conferences 
of  the  Big  Pour.  Was  the  spread  of  Russian 
influence  and  control  of  countries,  up  to  a 
certain  point,  one  of  those  commitments? 
And  Is  the  present  crisis  that  the  President 
warns  us  about  one  that  has  developed  be- 
cause the  Russians  are  going  beyond  these 
commitments? 

The  Congres.s  of  the  United  States  and  the 
people  are  entitled  to  know,  just  how  did  we 
get  In  this  International  crisis? 

If  the  commitments  were  made  at  Yalta. 
Mr.  Truman  cannot  conless  ignorance  to 
them,  because  his  Secretary  of  State.  General 
Marshall,  was  at  that  time  the  head  of  our 
armed  forces  and  was  sitting  at  the  elbow  of 
the  late  Mi.  Roosevelt. 

It  Is  true,  according  to  our  Secretary  of 
State,  that  mistakes  have  been  made.  Gen- 
eral Marshall,  himself,  has  said:  "We  made 
mistakes  and  we  have  to  correct  them." 

Such  being  the  case,  and  we  will  take  the 
general's  word  for  it,  should  we  find  our- 
selves embroiled  In  war,  before  we  have  had  a 
peace  from  the  last  war.  then  the  word  "mis- 
takes" Is  an  understatement.  It  will  truly 
be  a  blunder  of  the  worst  tjpe  and  Indeed 
pitiful.  If  the  only  means  of  correction  are 
tanks,  planes,  and  bombs,  and  the  shedding 
of  the  blood  of  our  American  youth. 

The  American  people  have  backed  up  their 
diplomats,  with  their  dollars,  and  all  cf  the 
modem  tools  as  conceived  by  our  diplomats 
have  been  placed  at  their  command.  If  they 
have  failed  their  jobs,  then  we  have  an  ad- 
ministration that  is  grossly  Incompetent. 

The  next  development  to  t>e  watched  cm 
the  international  scene  will  be  the  election 
m  Italy  en  April  18.  There  Is  grave  dinger. 
It  is  repx>rted,  that  th*  Iron  curtain  of  Rus- 


sian communism  will  be  voted  by  the  people 
of  that  nation,  and  if  svich  is  the  case,  our 
affairs  will  take  on  a  more  serious  crisis.  So 
serlotis  Is  this  situation,  that  last  week,  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
Joseph  Maxtin.  of  Massachusetts,  asked  those 
men  and  women  of  this  country  who  have 
ties  In  Italy,  to  write  to  their  friends  and 
kin,  invoking  a  vote  against  communism 
and  asking  for  a  vote  for  democracy. 

Here  In  Lackawanna  County,  there  are 
thousands  who  have  ties  with  the  people 
In  Italy,  and  tonight,  in  the  name  of  the 
Speaker  of  the  House.  I  ask  them  to  take 
their  pens  in  hand  and  write  to  their  friends 
and  relatives,  about  democracy  as  we  know 
It.  how  we  have  succeeded  with  It,  and  hew 
It  can  benefit  them  also. 

Yes,  Indeed,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  the 
events  of  this  past  week  were  momentous, 
but  the  Congress  will  want  to  know  mirch 
more  about  the  threat  Mr.  Truman  speaks 
of  before  a  universal  military  training  bill 
is  passed,  or  before  a  draft  law  Is  enacted. 
The  Members  of  Congress  are  not  un- 
mindful of  the  drama  that  was  used  last 
St.  Patrick's  Day  when  Mr.  Truman  ad- 
dressed in  person  the  joint  session  of  Con- 
gress. Mr.  Truman  appeared  at  a  time  when 
his  political  stock  was  hitting  a  new  low. 
Mr.  Wallace  had  jtist  upset  Boss  Flynn's 
Democratic  district  In  New  York,  by  send- 
ing one  of  his  followers  to  Congress.  And 
Mr.  Wallace  is  the  third  party  candidate  for 
President.  Mr.  Truman  was  concerned  with 
the  new  rebellion  in  the  South:  a  rebellion 
that  is  causing  him  no  little  embarrassment 
from  a  large  part  of  his  Democratic  ma- 
chine. Mr.  Truman  was  concerned  with  the 
Republican  vow  to  slash  his  proposed  budget. 
All  of  these  situations  have  been  weighed 
In  the  light  of  his  surprise  message,  and  no 
little  weight  given  to  them  when  Mr.  Tru- 
man, Immediately  upon  shocking  the  Na- 
tion, boarded  a  plane  for  New  York  City  to 
view  a  parade. 

The  huge  block  of  electoral  votes  that  goes 
to  the  candidate  who  carries  New  York  State 
Is  something  that  all  Presidential  candidates 
eye  with  deep  concern,  and  Mr.  Truman  is 
truly  a  candidate  for  a  full  term. 

It  has  been  said  that  Mr.  Truman  is  espe- 
cially fond  of  universal  military  training. 
because  If  such  a  proposal  should  become 
law.  It  would  preclude  the  possibility  of  cut- 
ting his  budget.  He  is  especially  sensitive  in 
having  bis  budget  operated  on. 

However,  ladles  and  gentlemen,  the  Repub- 
lican Members  of  the  Congress  are  deter- 
mined that  the  exp>enscs  of  this  Nation  shall 
be  slashed,  Mr.  Truman,  notwithstanding. 
And  in  this  connection,  their  positions,  I 
submit,  are  well  taken. 

This  can  be  readily  understood,  when  you 
realize  that  Mr.  Truman's  $40,000,000,000 
budget  is  more  than  twice  all  the  profits 
made  by  American  Industry  In  the  year  1947. 
It  is  $13,000,000,000  more  than  the  entire 
Federal  public  debt  at  the  close  of  World 
War  I.  It  Is  more  than  the  entire  national 
income  in  the  year  1933.  It  is  more  than 
four  times  the  Federal  Budget  in  1939.  It  Is 
nearly  eight  billion  more  than  the  1942 
budget,  which  included  the  first  year  of  the 
war. 

It  has  been  pointed  out  that  the  colossal 
sums  in  the  President's  recommendations  ar« 
Intended  to  be  spent  in  the  year  t>eginnlng 
July  1,  1948,  and  ending  June  30,  1949  aiui 
means  that  4  years  after  the  close  of  World 
War  n  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
Is  q>ending  at  a  higher  rate  than  at  any  time 
in  its  peacetime  history. 

It  has  also  been  pointed  out  that  econo- 
mists consider  it  to  be  hazardous  when  the 
Government  extracts  as  much  as  20  percent 
of  the  national  Income  lor  taxes.  Assuming 
a  national  income  of  $200,000,000,000  the 
Government  wlU  have  brought  us  to  the 
hazard,  and  that,  to  say  the  least,  must  be 
stopped. 
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>lMwe  b*Ilev«  me  when  I  assure  you. 
Republican  Members  of   ConfT— 
somethU^  ateut  It. 
low  In  coBClfton.  ladles  and  gentle- 
Ttew  of  the  seriousness  of  the  sltua- 
are  confronting  us.  In  these  days 
.  may  I  ask  for  your  advice  and 
In  these  matters, 
ng  a  letter  to  your  CongiMnnan  has 
source  of  many  Jibes,   but  please 
me.  It  doM  serve  well  In  Ic'tlng  your 
know  how  the  people  feel  back 
use  It  Is  your  vote  he  Is  casting 
k   vote   Is   taken   on   affairs   of   your 
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Mr 
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Better  Days  f«r 


:XTEN8ION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HENRY  D.  URCADE,  JR. 

or  LOUISIANA 

IN  tHS  HOUSB  OP  RBPRBSKNTATTVES 


Thursday.  March  18,  1948 


LARCAOE.  Mr  Speaker,  under 
prevldus  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  and 
lnclu(  e  a  newspaper  article.  I  submit  an 
articl  '  from  London.  England,  by  Wil- 
liam r.  Chase  entitled  'Better  Days  for 
Etiroie."  as  follows: 


DATS   roa 
Plos  Ifajt  Wi 


am 
NsnoHC 

(By  William  T.  Chase) 

LoNboK — Battered  Kurope's  food.  fuel,  snd 
healtt  conditions  looked  better  today  than 
at  an  r  time  since  the  end  of  the  war.  A 
mild  vlnter  reduced  sulTerlng  and  helped 
conceive  fuel  supplies.  No  epidemics  were 
report  Kl. 

Oer  nans  still  existed  st  near  starvation 
l«v«U.  France  and  luly  fought  Inflation  as 
tbvjr  4*alted  Marshall  plan  aid.  and  Britain 
In  an  economic  morass. 

AnlAaaoclated  Press  survey  of  conditions 
•cross  the  Continent  Indicated  Switzerland. 
Sire.  1  lelglum.  and  Portugal  were  the  beat  off 
gener  dly.  with  Russia  and  her  Soviet-domi- 
nations reporting  improved  living  con- 
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Austria:  The  people  survived  the  winter 
far  better  than  they  did  last  year,  and  crop 
proapecu  were  brighter  The  food  rauon 
rose  300  calories,  to  1.850  dally.  Coal  out- 
put Increased  and  the  nation  bsgs n  export- 
ing electricity  to  GerOiany.  Caecboslovakla. 
and  Yugoslavia  General  health  was  below 
prewar  standards. 


rABM  paosncTs  good 

ng  planting  prospects  looked  promls- 
late  February  cold  spell  was  reported 
done  little  damage.  Health  statistics 
decrease  In  some  common  diseases, 
were  fewer  malnutrition  cases. 
Is  the  way  things  shaped  up  with 
Just  around  the  corner: 
Britain:  The  nations  health  Improved 
greatl  r  during  an  exceptionally  mild  winter, 
survey  showed  a  marked  drop  in  influenza 
Pood  remained  rationed  but  there 
fresh  and  canned  fruit  available. 
i  tock  piles  were  higher  thsn  expected 
Fuel  Ministry  said  the  nation  hoped 
two  or  three  million  more  tons  than 
promised  under  the  Marshall  plan. 
This  was  still  s  land  of  plenty.  Farm- 
pr^tcted  bumper  crops  and  Washington 
iiMUcated  Eire  probably  would  get 
ot  wheat  from  Amerlcs. 
Wheat  prospects  looked  good  and 
i  uppUes  were  on  the  upgrade.  Bread 
rationed  and  one  of  Premier  Robert 
Ochuifaan's  main  tasks  was  to  induce  farm- 
^U  their  products  at  a  reasonable  prlc« 
than  hoard  them.  Wages  were  frocen. 
piflces  continued  to  go  up. 

The  mild  winter  was  a  blrsslng 
r^l-short     Germans.     In     the     Anglo- 
aonea    they    received    an    avaragw 
atlon  of  1.300  calories  dally,  less  tban 
ihe   amount   constuned    by   a   working 
Nutrition  authorities  said  there 
no    epidemics.      Crop    prospects 
favorible. 


VSJTTD    8TATX5    PTTIXXD   CXXSCX   THBOt 

Italy  Mild  weather  cut  fuel  coeU.  but 
prices  continued  to  soar.  Bread,  spaghetti, 
and  olive  oil  reached  postwar  peaks,  but  eggs 
dropped  from  10  to  9  cents  each.  Health 
authorities  cited  malnutrlttcn  as  the  chief 
cause  for  an  increase  in  tuberculosis. 

Greece:  The  United  States  pulled  Greece 
through  the  winter  without  privation  by 
supplying  nearly  MOO.000.000  worth  of  food. 
Prospects  were  reported  excellent  for  nearly 
normal  farm  production. 

Begitmi:  Rationing  of  all  commodities 
neiu-ed  an  end  after  a  mild  winter.  Only 
milk.  fats,  bread,  and  sugar  remained  on 
the  ration  Health  was  fairly  good  and  fuel 
supplies  sdequate. 

Holland  Food.  fuel,  and  health  conditions 
were  described  as  fair,  with  the  food  ration 
maintained  at  a. 100  calories  dally. 

U.  8.  S.  R. :  The  Russians  were  reported 
eating  better  than  since  the  beginning  of 
the  war  Increased  agricultural  planting  and 
favorable  weather  led  to  hopes  for  an  excel- 
lent crop  this  yesr  Coal  production  was 
stKTve  prewar  standards,  and  health  and  mo- 
rale there  said  to  have  improved. 

Czechoslovakia:  The  food  outlook  was 
brighter,  although  rationing  continued.  Im- 
ports of  grsin  from  Russia  and  meat  from 
Poland  and  Hungary  were  expected  to  safe- 
gusrd  the  food  supply.  The  mild  winter 
prevented  sn  acute  coal  shortage. 

MILO    WWTKS    HX1J>S 

Hungary:  Neither  food  nor  fuel  was  a  se- 
rious problem  this  winter.  The  shops  had 
plenty  of  unratloned  food  and  there  was 
enough  fuel  to  heat  most  homes.  Spring 
crop  prospects  were  descritied  as  reassiulng. 

Rumania:  Wheat,  sugar,  bread,  and  vege- 
table oil  remained  on  ration  but  adequate 
supplies  of  food  were  available  at  State  shops 
at  six  times  stabilization  prices.  Mild 
weather  prevented  a  Mrtoui  futl  shortage. 
OOlcial  circles  said  tlitr*  waa  a  daflnlte  de- 
cline in  disease. 

Bulgaria:  Increased  planting  was  called  for 
under  the  state  economic  plan  and  the  min- 
istry of  agriculture  said  crop  prospects  were 
good. 

Yugoslavia:  A  new  government  system  of 
prices  and  supply  went  into  effect  Msrch  1. 
designed  to  stem  soaring  prices  of  most  con- 
sumer goods. 

Poland:  Authorities  said  the  3-year  eco- 
nomic program  extending  through  1M9  had 
been  assured,  thanks  to  Soviet  aid.  Russia 
was  scheduled  to  deliver  300,000  tons  of  grain 
to  provide  bread  until  the  next  harvest. 

Denmark:  Food  supplies  continued  sde- 
quate. although  white  bread  and  butter  were 
still  rationed. 

Finland:  Food  conditions  were  much  bet- 
ter than  last  year,  but  prices  were  soaring. 
Rationing  continued. 


A  School  It  Only  at  Good  ai  Its  Teacberi 
and  tk«  Snpport  It  Receives 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  MIKE  MANSFIELD 

or  MONTAN.* 

IN  THS  HOUSX  OF  RXPRSSXNTATIVIS 
Thursday,  March  25,  1948 

Mr     MANSFIELO.     Mr.     Speaker.    I 
should  like  to  call  to  the  attention  of  the 


House  an  article  from  the  Bozeinan 
Chronicle  of  February  26.  1948.  'fhts 
article  carried  the  story  of  a  speech  rr  ade 
by  Mr.  Dan  Young,  of  Gallatin  Gateway, 
one  of  Montana's  outstanding  citl7ens. 
I  urge  the  membership  to  read  this 
speech  by  Mr.  Young.  There  Is  rr.uch 
food  for  thought  and  will  give  you  ar  in- 
sight not  only  into  some  of  the  school 
problems  in  Montana  but  I  believe  will 
give  you  an  understanding  of  the  school 
problems  over  the  Nation  as  a  Wiiole. 
Mr.  Young  has  studied  this  problem  at 
great  length  and  as  he  says.  •School  la 
only  as  good  as  Its  teachers  and  the  sup- 
port which  they  receive."  Mr.  Speiiker, 
under  unanimous  consent  I  am  includ- 
ing this  article  from  the  Bozeman 
Chronicle: 

aCHOOL  OWIT  AS  COCO  AS  TXACHXIS.  DAN  T  }CNO, 
or    OaTBWAT,    TXLLS    GALLATIN     HIOH    8C  HOOL 

aanscBLT  in  surrorr  or  lxcislation 
"A  school  is  only  as  good  as  iu  teachers."* 
Dan  Toung.  of  Oaliatin  Gateway  Inn.  tcld  an 
assembly  of  stiXlenU  at  Oaliatin  County  High 
School  yesterday  when  he  appeared  t«fors 
them  as  a  mcmbar  of  the  citizens'  commit- 
tee In  support  of  legislative  bill  134.  loung 
was  Introduced  by  Homer  Anderson.  p:-lnci- 
pal  of  the  school 

"This  U  really  a  beautiful  building."  Young 
told  the  pupils,  "but  t>eautlful  archlte<tural 
dealgna  never  did  nor  never  will  make  a 
good  State-wide  school  system.  For  any 
State  to  have  a  good  school  system  it  must 
have  good,  qualified  teachers  and  they  nniut 
have  the  right  tools  and  encouragement  to 
work  with,  otherwise  we  will  lose  these  good 
teachers  we  now  hsve  and  we  are  loslnt;  too 
many  of  them." 

"A  school  is  only  as  good  as  its  teachert  and 
the  support  which  they  receive. ■"  Toung  con- 
tinued. "Without  educstlonal  designs,  ar- 
chitectural designs  mean  nothing,  which 
leads  up  to  why  I  am  here  to  ask  the  help 
of  every  Ixjy  and  girl  In  this  room. 

"A  yesr  or  so  ago  Governor  Ford,  who 
wants  good  schools,  decided  to  investigate 
and  determine  what  was  wrong."  Toung  laid. 
"To  do  this  he  appointed  a  committee  with 
Mr.  Dean  ChafOn  as  chairman.  This  commit- 
tee did  an  excellent  Job.  They  didn't  miss 
a  thing.  But  when  It  came  to  getting  ibelr 
recommendations  set  up  into  new  laws,  they 
didn't  get  it  over.  The  State  houssT^Iegisla- 
ture  approved  and  passed  their  bill,  known 
as  134.  but  the  State  senate  turned  it  down, 
not  being  satisfied  it  was  the  wish  of  the 
people. 

"A  citlxens'  committee  has  cow  leen 
formed  in  each  county  which  is  to  represent 
the  people,  including  you.  and  which  in- 
tends, with  your  help,  to  satisfy  these  gen- 
tlemen thst  the  people  of  our  State  do  ^vsnt 
more  desirable  laws  governing  our  school  sjrs- 
tem  so  that  every  t>oy  and  girl  In  every  part 
of  the  State  may  benefit  equally  in  having;  the 
finest  teachers  available  and  the  support  they 
should  have  from  our  State  government  along 
with  each  school  board's  members.  1'helr 
main  objective  is  the  money  to  provide  those 
things  ehat  are  needed  for  l)etter  education. 
Under  the  present  system,  when  extra  mjney 
is  required  for  various  improvements,  our 
educators  and  school  boards  hsve  to  go  to 
Helena  and  battle  for  it.  too  often  without 
success  and  too  often  the  penalty  being  a  ided 
mills  to  our  already  heavy  taxes.  ThU 
shouldn't  be."  Toung  said. 

"The  biggest  ta^k  before  the  clti]'.en's 
committee  is  to  convince  our  Stste  govern- 
ment of  one  thing,  that  is.  a  certain  amount 
of  all  revenue  coming  into  our  State  :'und 
be  set  aside  or  'earmarked'  for  the  schools' 
•dueational  programs.  We  are  one  of  the 
very  few  States  not  doing  this."  Mr.  Toimg 
pointed  out. 

~NOw,  h-:w  can  you  help?  You  can  b«  the 
biggest    help    of    all   simply    by   dolr.g    .his: 
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When  ycu  get  home  today  tell  your  parents 
alx}Ut  what  I  have  said,  ask  them  to  attend 
any  mzetlngs  that  are  In  the  interest  of  this 
program,  ask  them  to  look  Into  it  snd  to  do 
something  abtJht  it,  dont  Just  sit  back  and 
let  the  other  fellow  do  It.  Tell  them  no 
additional  tax  will  be  necessary  and  that 
this  will  be  the  way  of  stopping  those  addi- 
tional mills.  Then  ask  thfm  If  they  realise 
that  cur  schools  hsve  fallen  from  second  to 
twelfth  place  In  the  United  States  school 
ratings.  That  alone  is  enough  to  'wake  the 
dead  ' 

"Maybe  some  folks  will  wonder  Just  how 
much  presilge  you  boys  and  girls  would  carry 
In  such  a  program  as  this."  Toung  said. 
"Maybe  some  of  them  would  think  you 
couldn't  carry  any  weight.  To  those  people 
I'd  like  to  ssy  that  they  don't  know  young 
men  and  women  like  I  think  I  do.  and  as  Just 
one  demonstration  of  what  you  could  do  let 
us  say  that  we  will  arrange  for  Just  100  of 
you  boys  and  girls  from  this  county,  and 
100  from  each  of  the  other  66  counties,  mak- 
ing a  total  of  5.000  boys  and  girls,  to  march 
aroond  our  State  cspitol  at  Helena  with  ban- 
ners declaring  your  wUhes  in  this  matter: 
5.000  boys  and  girls  represent  11.300  votes. 
If  that  wouldn't  represent  prestige,  then  I 
don't  know  what  would.  It  would  attract 
not  only  State  attention  but  national  atten- 
tion. "That's  how  strong  you  boys  and  girls 
are.  in  case  anyone  doesn't  realize  it,"  Young 
coaduded. 


Flood  Control 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWIN  ARTHUR  HALL 

or  Nrw  TOXK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  BXPBESBNTA'nVES 

Thursday.  March  25.  1948 

Mr.  EDWIN  ARTHUR  HA^..  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  want  to  direct  my  words 
totally  to  flood  conditions  in  the  Greater 
Endlcott,  Vestal,  and  JoImson.Clty  area 
and  to  express  my  sincere  concern  for  you 
thousands  of  friends  who  have  been  af- 
fected by  the  worst  disaster  we  have 
witnessed  in  our  valley  for  many  years. 

First,  let  me  emphasize  my  desire  to 
be  of  every  possible  service  I  can  to  you 
folks,  to  the  unfortunate  sufferers  In 
the  flood  zone,  and  to  ask  you  to  let  me 
know,  as  you  always  do.  whenever  I  can 
assist  you. 

Due  to  various  statements  that  have 
been  made  recently,  the  burden  of  proof 
l.«!  being  placed  on  me  at  this  time  to 
show  what  action  I  have  taken  to  bring 
about  flood  control  for  Endicott  and 
Vestal  during  the  past  9  years  I  have 
served  you  in  Congress. 

Flood  conditions  already  prove  how 
vulnerable  the  Endicott-Vestal-Johnson 
City  areas  are  to  the  ravages  of  the 
Susquebanna.  They  are  absolutely  un- 
protected, and  thus  far  no  actual  con- 
struction work  has  been  started  by  the 
Army  engineers. 

In  spite  of  these  facts,  however.  I  have 
not  been  idle  and  believe  I  have  the 
right,  after  what  has  been  said  about 
Inaction  on  my  part,  to  tell  you  people 
that  I  have  worked  constantly  and  con- 
sistently through  the  years  to  gain  rec- 
ognition for  Endlcott  and  Vestal  in  their 
Immense  flood-control  problem. 

And  It  is  an  Immense  problem.  It  is 
bigger  than  any  one  man  can  tackle.  It 
should  have  the  immediate  attention  of 


the  whole  Congress,  the  Army  Engineer 
Corps,  the  New  York  State  Flood  Control 
Commission,  and  every  responsible  citizen 
in  our  triple  cities. 

I  want  to  praise  here  and  now  th(!  tire- 
less, detf;rmined,  and  sometimes  thank- 
less eflforts  for  the  past  decades  of  P.  Clay 
Knickerbocker,  chairman  of  the  Endlcott 
Flood  Control  Commission,  of  Arthur  L. 
Coleman,  chairman  of  the  similar  Vestal 
group,  and  supervisor  Leland  Jones  of 
Vestal. 

Reams  of  painstaking  correspondence, 
extending  over  a  period  of  many  years 
between  these  gentlemen  and  me  are 
available  in  my  files  to  anyone  who  ques- 
tions the  amount  of  work  these  public- 
spirited  people  and  their  respective  com- 
mittees have  put  In. 

In  May  1944,  Congress  passed  the  Hall 
flood  survey  bill  as  a  part  of  the  Flood 
Control  Act  of  that  year.  There  was 
widespread  rejoicing  In  Endicott  and 
Vestal  because  this  action  hailed  the  first 
and  only  legislative  step  that  ha?  been 
taken  to  provide  flood  control  for  greater 
Endicott-Vestal  and  Johnson  City  in  50 
years.  I  have  in  my  possession  plenty 
of  official  correspondence  from  heme  to 
prove  how  much  you  approved  of  my 
action. 

The  Hall  bill,  now  on  the  Federal  stat- 
utes, ordered  the  Army  engineers  to  pro- 
ceed with  a  comprehensive  survey  of  flood 
conditions  along  the  Susquehanna  River 
in  the  greater  Endicott-Vestal-Johnson 
City  area,  and  the  act  carried  funds  with 
which  to  do  the  job.  General  W^;eeler 
informed  me  today  the  funds  are  still 
there  and  that  be  is  using  them  for  this 
purpose. 

Some  will  say.  Why  have  we  waited 
nearly  4  years  for  the  engineers  to  carry 
out  this  survey?  I  am  not  prepared  to 
answer  that  question.  I  occupy  a  legis- 
lative capacity  in  the  Government,  not 
an  executive  one.  I  have  agitated  again 
and  again  and  inquired  why  the  law  has 
not  been  carried  out,  but  I  do  not  have 
the  power  to  order  the  executive  branch 
to  do  anything. 

I  realize  the  Army  engineers  have  a 
tremendous  job  on  their  hands  in  mak- 
ing these  surveys  and  they  cover  the 
entire  United  States.  They  cannot  be 
everywhere  at  once.  A  Congress^man 
from  Michigan  whose  district  is  likewise 
experiencing  terrific  fioods  at  this  mo- 
ment, told  me  his  survey  was  held  up  7 
years. 

Immediately  upon  learning  that  our 
Valley  of  Opportunity  was  flooded,  I  held 
a  long  conference  with  General  Wheeler, 
Chief  of  the  Engineers,  demanding  no 
further  delay  In  their  making  this  timely 
report.  I  am  happy  to  tell  you  that  as 
the  result  of  my  action.  General  Wheeler 
di.^patched  one  of  his  top  engineers. 
Colonel  Wannamaker,  with  instructions 
to  go  full-steam  ahead  with  the  im- 
portant job  at  Endicott  and  Vestal.  I 
am  told  the  colonel  is  now  there  and 
doing  as  directed. 

As  to  what  recommendations  the  en- 
gineers will  make  for  our  area,  I  cannot 
predict.  I  cannot  imagine  under  these 
terrible  circumstances  and  after  seeing 
the  damage,  how  they  can  do  less  than 
advocate  early  construction  of  flood  walls 
on  both  sides  of  the  Susquehanna.  I 
feel  the  same  now  about  these  wails  as 


I  did  in  1944  when  I  told  the  House  the 
following : 

Every  year  thousands  of  people  are  flooded 
out  of  the  lowlands  on  each  side  of  the  Sus- 
quehanna as  it  courses  down  through  .'ohn- 
Bon  City,  WUlow  Point,  Broad  Acres,  Vestal, 
and  through  the  Greater  Endlcott  area.  FVar 
this  reason  I  submit  to  the  House  tb&t  this 
Job  has  been  only  partly  done.  Nearly  as 
many  people  are  affected  In  these  areas  as 
there  are  In  the  city  of  Blnghamton.  I  hope 
the  House  will  give  serious  consideration  to 
further  and  sddiUonal  flood-control  work 
being  done  in  the  very  near  future  by  the 
Army  engineers  on  those  few  miles  beyond 
the  confiuence  of  the  Chenango  and  the 
Susquehanna  Rivers.  Those  people  living  In 
and  around  Vestal  and  Endlcott  are  Just  as 
much  entitled  to  have  their  properties  pro- 
tected against  floods  as  the  good  people  in 
my  own  home  city  of  Blnghamton.  I  be- 
lieve that  the  Army  engineers  owe  it  to  t^e 
people  of  the  municipalities  farther  down 
the  river  to  see  to  it  either  that  the  river  is 
dredged  at  Vestal  and  vicinity  or  that  con- 
structive and  substantial  flood  walls  are 
erected  at  these  points  so  that  floods  will  not 
In  the  future  ravage  and  damage  the  proper- 
ties of  the  people  dovm  there. 

I  made  that  speech  in  1944  and  its 
truth  is  proved  today. 

The  Hall  survey  bill  for  the  Greater- 
Endicott-Vestal-Johnson  City  area  has 
been  passed  by  Congress,  it  is  the  law  of 
the  land.  It  is  up  to  the  executive  de- 
partment to  see  it  csu-ried  out. 

I  am  willing  to  go  as  far  as  the  folks 
In  Endicott  and  Vestal  want  me  to  In 
asking  Congress  for  fund.s  to  build  the 
flood  walls.  I  asked  for  $500.0C0  in  1944 ; 
I  will  ask  for  a  million  today  if  you  want 
me  to. 

But  I  can  ask  until  doom.sday  and  the 
answer  will  be  "No"  unless  the  Army  en- 
gineers approve  the  amount.  That  is  in 
the  law.  There  is  no  getting  around 
that,  and  all  the  griping  about  the  fail- 
ure of  Congress  to  do  more  will  avail 
nothing.  Every  Congressman  is  in  the 
same  boat  on  that  score. 

The  important  thing,  then,  is  for  j'ou 
folks  in  Endicott  and  Vestal  to  make  it 
plain  to  the  Army  engineers  you  mean 
business.  I  will  go  along  with  whatever , 
you  want.  That  is  what  I  am  down  here 
in  Washingt<m  for. 

Let  us  get  the  engineers  to  report  the 
flood-work  plans  favorably,  approve  a 
specified  amount,  and  I  will  go  to  bat 
and  do  my  best  to  get  Congress  to  give 
us  the  money. 

Then  the  Army  engineers  can  build  the 
flood  walls,  the  Susquehanna  will  be 
tamed,  and  Endicott,  Vestal,  and  John- 
son City  will  be  safe  from  floods  forever. 


Recovery  of  French  Shipping 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHARLES  A.  WOLVERTON 

OF  NEW  JERSEY 

m  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  25.  1948 

Mr.  WOLVERTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
information  contained  in  the  news  arti- 
cle of  the  Courier-Post  newspaper  of 
Camden,  N.  J..  March  24.  1948,  which  I 
am  herewith  submitting,  under  the 
unanimous  consent  granted  to  me  by  the 
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Hous ;.  la  of  a  character  that  should  make 
every  Member  of  the  House  "stop,  look, 
and  listen"  before  agreeing  to  that  pro- 
visloii  of  the  European  recovery  bill 
whlc  I  transfers  to  European  nations  200 
addli  lonal  ships  from  our  merchant  ma- 
rine Beet. 

Aryone  who  studies  the  question  will 
find  hat  this  country  has  already  trans- 
fcrrcd  more  than  800  large  oceangoing 
veM4  Is  to  these  European  nations.  The 
tran  ifer  of  these  vewels  has  already  put 
Eurc  pean  shipping  back  on  Its  feet.  The 
folio  ding  article  reporting  recovery  of 
Frerch  shipping  Is  an  indication  of  what 
Is  ta  (Ing  place  In  all  the  other  maritime 
natl  >n«  of  lurope.  The  news  article  to 
which  I  refer  Is  as  follows: 

O  KAM  TBAoa  Oaims  iTAece  it  riAwre 

Pa  II* —At  the  time  or  th«  tihvrallon  In 


Palestine 


her 
but 

of 
Unlked 


nat  ons 
aloi  ,e. 


rranee  hardly  had  a  ihip  to  htr  name 


1M4 

Ttki  rtmoanta  of  har  prawar  marehant 
wera  •cattera<l  around  tha  world,  hald  by 
ally  ind  tnamv  alike.  Mora  than  half  of  it 
lav  ( n  ocaan  noora. 
Tc  ilay.  leaa  tluin  4  yeara  latar .  tha  French 
haoe  martae  alraady  U  two-thlrda  of  Ita 
r  8tr«.  French  ahlpa  again  ara  In  aarv« 
ice  iflt  cv«T  iha  world. 

In  tha  bcKinninK  uf  January  19S0  France 
had  a  totAl  o(  070  bottonu  with  a  groas  ton- 
nag<  of  3.733.63a  ton*  Today  aha  haa  490 
anipi  totaling  3.007.350  tona. 

Hi  r  cargo  veaaal  tonnage  U  greater  than 
befa  re  the  war  and  her  tankage  tonnage  al- 
moa  as  large.  Only  In  paaaenger  veaaels  U 
ther  !•  a  (jreat  dtaparlty — only  54  operating  to 
the  L46  before  the  war. 

RKcovziT  awirr 
•rte  comeback  la  the  more  remarkable  in 
llKh    of  the  fact  that  more  than  half  of  the 
merrhant   fleet— 404   veaaeU   totaling    1,707.- 
935  tons— waa  loet  during  the  war. 

A:  ter  the  liberation,  France  took  stock  and 

loued  only  304  of  her  shlpa  available.     An- 

47  w«e  recovered  from  enemy  coun- 

at  the  end  of  the  war.      Desperately  In 

of  shipping  to  feed  the  reconstruction 

:he    nation's    economy,    France    bought. 

and  built  aa  many  more  bottoms  aa 


oth(  r 

trie 

nee^i 

of 

begied 

poa  tble. 

France  has  completed  only   18  vessels  In 

own    war-damaged    shipyards    to    date. 

another  37  have  been  built  abroad.  14 

hem    In   Great    Britain    and    10    In    the 

Stataa.     Addltlon*lly.     France     has 

boi^sht    135  aacond-hand   ships   from  other 

,  Includlntf  87  from  the  United  SUtes 

Foxir  have  been  taken  from  Germany 

ifeparattons. 

FAMSD    LINE    COMXS    BACK 

The  Compagnle  Oenerale  Tranaatlan- 
tlqi  e — the  famed  French  line — actually 
ataited  1»48  with  eight  more  ships  than 
tha  75  it  had  when  tiM  war  started.  Tha 
Preich  line  auflered  the  loss  of  such  shlpa 
Ihe  luckleaa  Sormandie.  the  Lafayette, 
the  Champlain. 

verthelesa.  the  French  line  U  back  in 
Atlantic  luxury-travel  business  and 
all  the  time.  The  De  Graase  cur- 
la  Its  only  big  trans-Atlantic  ship. 
Bu^  the  tie  de  France — a  streamlined  lie  de 
te  with  a  new,  two-stack  silhouette — 
ril  go  back  into  service  toward  the  end 
of  the  year  when  her  refitting  is  finished. 
The  Libert^,  the  former  German  liner  Eu- 
TOfi.  taken  as  reparations,  also  Is  being  com- 
ple:ely  refurbished  at  St.  Nazaire  and  wUl 
go  into  service  next  year. 

French-line  shlpa  again  are  plying  between 
France  and  the  West  Indies  and  North  Af- 
ria  .  although  still  on  a  limited  scale.  Two 
aO.lOO-ton  laaeala  the  Antillei  and  the 
Fla^^drt.  are  being  buUt  now  for  the  Weat 
Inc  lea  trade. 


Ne 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  G.  FULTON 

or  rXNMSTLVANU 

IN  THB  HOUSl  OF  RKPRISINTATIVIS 

Wednesday.  March  24.  1949 

Mr,  FULTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Rgc- 
ORD.  I  Include  the  following  resolution: 
Aa  Amarlcan  citiaens  wa  are  profoundly 
glwelMi  at  «IM  United  Btatee  retreat  from 
liyleieputlone  of  the  UN  partition  dad- 
•Ion.  For  10  yaara  Amarlcan  policy  has  bean 
ftrmly  eatebUabad  by  Unttad  States  eongrea* 
atonal  raaolutlon  ratification  of  League  of  Na- 
tions mandate  to  Great  Britain  and  rtpeeted 
Fri»«ldentlnl  statements  of  policy.  The  United 
Btaias  reiterated  this  policy  by  Its  vlgnrotia 
leadership  at  tha  UN  Aaaembly  In  favor  of 
m  JewUh  atau  In  raeo|altton  of  tha  hU- 
tone  rights  of  the  Jewish  people  In  Falaatlna 
and  the  extreme  urgency  of  tha  rehabilita- 
tion of  the  survivors  of  Nasi  axtermtnJiiun. 

This  reversal  by  the  United  States  Jeopard- 
laaa  the  very  existence  of  the  UN  Interna- 
tional law  and  world  peace  depend  upon  the 
vigoroua  enforcement  of  UN  decisions  There 
must  l)e  no  surrender  to  threats  of  force 

We.  the  members  of  the  United  Jewish 
Fund,  assembled  in  public  meetings  this 
Sunday  evening,  March  31.  1&48.  representa- 
tive of  the  Jewish  Community  of  Pittsburgh, 
therefore  most  earnestly  urge  that  the  United 
Statea  return  to  its  traditional  poUcy  and 
that  full  world  support  be  given  to  thoae 
who  abide  by  the  UN  decision  for  partition 
of  Palestine.  We  further  urge  that  prompt 
reccgnltlon  ije  given  to  the  Jewish  provi- 
sional council  of  government  in  accordance 
with  the  UN  time  schedule  and  that  sup- 
port be  given  to  the  Jewish  militia  In  de- 
fense of  the  UN  decision.  We  further  urge 
that  the  UN  demand  full  observance  ol  ita 
charter  by  the  Arab  States. 

Be  It  resolved.  That  the  foregoing  resolu- 
tions be  forwarded  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  to  Secretary  of  State  George 
C.  Marshall,  to  United  States  Delegate  Warren 
R.  Austin,  to  the  United  Statea  Senators  from 
Pennsylvania,  and  to  the  Representatives  In 
Congress  from  Allegheny  County,  to  the  Gov- 
ernor of  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania, 
and  to  the  mayor  of  the  city  of  Pittsburgh. 
Unttxd  Jewuh  Fund  or  Pittsbuich. 


Such  a  cause  confront*  us — and  the  cholc* 
la  now! 

Were  lap.  rlsh  minister.  In  deep  c<nvlc- 
tlon  of  my  raapOiialblllty  to  my  peop  e — to 
each  of  whom  the  choice  that  confron  .*  our 
Nation  offers  'the  bloom  or  the  blight"— I 
ahould  utilize  my  sermon  period  on  Sanday 
morning.  February  33,  to  read  the  prone unce- 
ttent  of  the  Federal  Council  of  Churches 
on  "The  Churches  and  the  European  I'.eco?- 
ery  Program." 

I  ahould  do  thla  In  sincere  Christian  be- 
lief that  this  statement,  careiully  and 
prayerfully  constructed  by  the  united  tfloru 
of  more  than  100  of  our  best  informed  :;hrta- 
tlan  leaders,  is  mure  nearly  God's  mseaage 
to  them  than  could  be  any  word*  of  tnr  cwn 
I  should  do  this  on  February  33  b'cousa 
February  13  u  the  day  on  which  th«  Fed* 
tral  Council  has  urged  that  the  meaaige  be 
particularly  strvaaed. 

Naviiig  read  the  message  to  my  people,  1 
Bbouiu  nsk  them  to  eonelder  It  in  the  light 
of  Chruttan  conscience  and  to  make  it  their 
own  by  voting  on  it  a«  a  convregatluti 

This  action  I  ahould  convey  to  my  Con* 
gravamen. 

I  should  then  explain  to  my  people  the  im- 
portance of  thfir  acting  as  individuals  and 
of  expressing  to  their  Congreswinen  their  be- 
lief that  the  United  States  should  respond 
promptly  and  generously  to  Europe's  des- 
perate need  in  this  urgent  hour. 

Theae  things  I  should  do  because  it  la  • 
function  of  the  church  to  be  the  conscience 
of  the  conscience  of  society. 

These  remarks  are  doubly  apropos  to- 
day, as  this  House  concludes  Its  debate 
on  ERP.    We  are  our  brothers'  keeper. 


We  Are  Our  Brothers'  Keeper 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

or  Ncw  Toax 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRBSKNTA-nVES 

Thursday.  March  25,  1948 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  e.xtend  my  remarks  In  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record,  I  include  an  edi- 
torial written  by  the  Reverend  Robert  W. 
Searle,  D.  D..  which  appeared  In  the 
January  31,  1948.  issue  of  Protestant 
Church  Life,  an  oCQclal  publication  of 
the  Protestant  CoimcU  of  the  City  of 
New  York: 

-Some  great  cause,  God's  new  Messiah. 
Offering  each  the  bloom  or  blight; 
And  the  choice  goes  by  forever 

Twlxt  that  darkness  and  that  light." 


Fortign  Aid 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  A.  SMATHERS 

or  FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT A'HVES 

Thursday.  March  25.  1948 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  revise  and  extend  my  remarks, 
I  would  like  to  insert  In  the  Record  an 
editorial  from  the  Miami  Herald  of  Sun- 
day, March  21,  which  was  written  by  Lee 
Hills,  managing  editor.  Mr.  Hills  has 
just  returned  from  a  trip  abroad,  and  in 
view  of  the  present  International  situa- 
tion I  am  sure  that  the  Members  of 
Congress  will  find  this  editorial  interest- 
ing and  Informative. 

SOME   HANI>S   ACBOSS  THX   SEA   DON'T   HAVE  PALM 

ouTSTarrcHED 

A  trip  to  South  Africa  is  one  way  to  get  a 
new  focus  on  a  world  stunned  and  bc- 
wUdered  by  the  threat  of  a  new  Ehooting 
war. 

For  Africa  is  one  continent  that  doesn't 
have  Its  hand  out. 

In  two  visits  to  Europe  and  the  Middle 
East  and  one  to  the  Orient  since  VE-day. 
I've  found  that  hands  across  tt\e  sea  often 
come  with  outstretched  palm.  The  same  Is 
true  in  Latin  America.  It's  easy  to  get  cyni- 
cal alx)Ut  it. 

But  Africa  is  asking  no  monetary  grants 
from  the  United  States.  The  Union  of  South 
Africa,  bright  spot  on  the  dark  continent, 
even  offers  to  help  shore  up  western  Europe 
against  the  onrushlng  Red  tide  And  it  is 
one  of  the  last  few  spots  on  earth  that  prac- 
tices free  enterprise. 

The  fact  that  half  the  world  cries  for  help 
doea  net  mean  we  should  put  a  pedlock  on 
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our  purse.  We  have  too  much  at  stake.  Yet 
it  does  confuse  and  anger  many  Americans, 
for  while  we  no  longer  cling  to  isolationism, 
we  are  strongly  "antisuckerlsm." 

So.  perhaps,  we  can  get  a  freah  look  at 
ourselves  and  Europe  when  Jan  C.  Smuts, 
world  statesman  and  grand  old  man  of  Africa, 
Ulks  about  the  world  crisis. 

I  saw  Smuu  at  Groote  Schuur,  the  famoua 
house  near  Capetown  which  Cecil  Rhodes 
gave  to  the  nation  for  lU  prime  ministers. 

This  old  Boer  warrior  b.ittled  the  British 
for  inrtependenco.  fought  with  the  BrttUh 
afaln«t  the  KnUer.  and  fought  with  the  world 
ntr  Hitler.    Today,  nearly  78,  he  hikes 

y,  up  Table  Mountain,    Few  atatrs- 

men  are  as  ncilvt  phyalcally  None  Is  more 
active  mentally.  Hn  radiates  vigor  and 
energy,  yet  haa  a  strange  aerenlty  Hla  ene- 
mies know  blm  u  a  dynamic,  subttt,  crafty 

foe 

For  10  years  this  soldier,  stateeman,  selen- 
list,  and  philosopher  has  been  a  leading 
figure  on  the  world  stage.  For  over  half  a 
century  he  has  dominated  South  Africa  He 
heli)i<(l  lather  the  League  of  Nations  and  the 
United  Nnllons. 

Two  weeks  before  I  met  him  Field  Marshal 
Smuts  told  a  young  interviewer  that  the 
power  bloc  split-up  of  the  world  does  not 
mean  war.  "I  do  not  think  you  will  see 
another  world  war  in  your  time." 

Now,  after  Ctechoslovakla,  he  Is  not  so 
sure. 

It  depends,  he  said,  on  whether  the  free 
peoples  of  the  world  act  together  to  save 
human  liberty  as  we  know  it. 

"We  are  in  the  greatest  revolution  in  his- 
tory," Smuu  declared.  "This  is  the  most 
solemn  hour  the  world  has  known  In  a  thou- 
sand years.  What  is  happening  Is  going  to 
shake  our  civilization  to  its  very  founda- 
tions. Fifty  years  from  now  the  world  may 
be  an  entirely  different  place  from  what  It  Is 
today." 

Germany,  In  two  wars,  broke  up  the  west- 
ern world  until  only  fragments  of  democracy 
are  left  in  most  places.  Smuts  declared. 

"Fortunately,  in  America  and  In  the  Do- 
minions something  more  than  fragments  are 
left.  But  now  there  has  arisen  a  country 
With  a  new  kind  of  mission  which  we  must 
resist  or  perish. 

"They  call  it  the  new  democracy.  We 
used  to  call  it  slavery.  This  bondage  of  the 
human  spirit  now  looms  t»efore  us  all. 

"It  has  come  to  Czechoslovakia.  That 
once-fine  little  democracy  has  been  swal- 
lowed— extinguished  by  an  unparalleled  vic- 
tory.   The  same  threatens  Finland. 

"Are  we  going  to  submit?  Are  we  going 
to  bow  down  before  the  storm?  Or  will  we 
stand  up  to  it  with  all  our  strength  and  meet 
Its  challenge  on  behalf  of  human  dignity 
and  freedom? 

"That  is  the  question  we  in  South  Africa, 
you  in  America,  and  the  rest  of  the  world 
must  face. 

"We  are  dazed  by  what  is  happening.  To- 
day there  is  no  time  to  think  things  out.  If 
we  are  not  prepared,  we  cannot  recover  our- 
selves. Thanks  to  the  modern  tempo  of  hu- 
man affairs,  there  is  no  time  to  prepare.  To- 
morrow the  situation  may  be  Uretrievably 
lost." 

Smuts  was  emphatic  In  saying  that  dol- 
lars alone,  In  the  form  of  the  Marshall  plan, 
will  not  save  the  situation. 

He  said  there  must  also  be  a  union  of 
western  European  nations.  And  a  ciistoms 
union,  military  alliance,  and  military  pre- 
paredness. Above  all.  there  must  be  a  new 
spirit  of  human  solidarity  to  fight  this  new 
creed  of  persecution,  domination,  suppres- 
sion, and  enslavement  of  the  free  spirit  of 
man. 

In  that  partnership,  said  Smuts,  Africa 
will  play  her  part. 

"Africa  is  divided  into  territories,  nearly 
all  of  which  belong  to  or  are  allied  to  the 
nations    of    western    Europe.      Africa    and 
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America  are  afllliated  with  the  western  com- 
pany of  nations. 

"Africa,  like  America,  can  supply  the  re- 
sources needed  to  rebuild  Europe,  and  the 
Union  of  South  Africa  in  particular  is  rich 
in  the  things  that  Europe  requires.  We  can 
help  Europe  live  again. 

'It  Is  not  a  queetlon  of  ganging  up  on 
Russia.  In  the  restoration  of  Europe  she  la 
excluded  only  by  her  own  choice.  It  Is  a 
fact  of  history  that  Russia  hns  been  busy 
building  and  extending  her  own  bloc.  It  is 
now  tlmt  to  say  'thus  far  and  no  farther.'  " 

South  Africans  see  thtir  continent  as  a 
vital  strategic  area  In  caae  of  war  with  Russia, 
Thla  Is  true  not  only  becatise  of  the  vast 
mineral  and  other  rMourros,  Including  the 
world's  lareeat  prf>durtlon  of  uranium,  it  Is 
true  militarily  and  j>tilltlrnlly,  If  the  Hovlets 
ahould  overrun  wantern  Kurope.  what  would 
happen  to  Great  Britain,  to  the  British 
Impira? 

After  the  roysl  family's  historic  visit  last 
year  to  Capetown,  nt»ny  think  South  Africa 
might  become  the  center  of  the  Bmpira  in 
the  event  of  disaster  In  lurope, 

One  of  tha  top  British  generals  In  World 
War  II  sketched  this  military  picture  for  me 
in  Johannesburg: 

"If  war  came  and  Russia  got  western  Eu- 
rope, ahe  would  also  have  the  Mediterranean. 
Our  only  eaat-west  lifelines  would  be  by  air 
acroBs  Africa  and  by  sea  around  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope. 

"If  we  couldn't  hold  the  Middle  Bast,  and 
perhaps  we  couldn't  at  the  start.  Africa 
might  be  the  only  base  from  which  we  could 
strike  back  and  recover." 

America  in  the  past  has  gone  to  war  when 
a  single  hostile  power  threatened  to  seize 
western  Europe.  Events  this  week  indicate 
we  might  do  it  again.  Africa,  then,  becomes 
Important  to  us,  too. 

Africa  also  is  a  land  of  promise.  We  think 
of  gold  and  diamonds,  but  it  has  vast  riches 
in  coal  and  chrome,  manganese,  wool,  hides, 
and  other  raw  materials. 

Free  enterprise  thrives  in  South  Africa. 
Every  white  man  is  either  a  capitalist  or  ex- 
pects to  be  one.  Communism  has  made  little 
headway. 

The  people  think  and  act  and  talk  more 
like  Americans  than  any  I've  seen  in  other 
parts  of  the  world.  Johannesburg,  with  its 
skyscrapers,  is  a  modern,  American-type  city. 
Subtropical  Diuban  is  another. 

There  is  no  sign  here  of  weakness,  of  lack 
of  faith  in  our  way  of  life.  South  Africa  has 
a  major  role  in  the  world  problem  of  ad- 
Justing  race  relationships,  but  it  is  tackling 
it  with  some  signs  of  success.  Already  its 
political  genius  has  worked  out  a  smooth 
formula  for  harmony  lietween  Afrikanders 
(Dutch  South  Africans)  and  the  British. 

Africa's  great  natural  resources  will  t>ecome 
steadily  more  potent  in  the  world  economy. 
They  offer  great  material  power  in  the  event 
of  war.  And  south  Africa  is  Inviting  Amer- 
ican capital  to  help  develop  these  resources. 
Those  with  little  faith  in  the  American 
system  should  go  abroad  and  see  how  our 
freedom  and  performance  have  lighted  up 
the  hopes  of  man. 

They  should  go  to  Japan  and  see  how, 
In  30  months,  we  have  turned  enemies  Into 
friends  and  have  them  eagerly  working  to 
change  their  military  dicutorship  into  a  de- 
mocracy. 

They  should  go  to  Manila  and  witness  the 
example  of  freedom  we  have  given  to  the 
Orient  by  voluntarily  giving  up  the  PhUip- 
plnes. 

They  should  see  how  Britain's  move  out  of 
India  has  inspired  new  faith  among  darfc 
races  in  the  western  concept  of  human 
Uberty. 

They  should  go  to  Venezuela  and  Liberia 
and  Port  Elizabeth  in  south  Africa  and  see 
how  American  private  enterprisers  have 
raised  the  standards  of  Uving.  provided  in- 


dividual opportunity  for  profit,  and  help«d 
those  countries  help  themselves. 

Or  they  should  go  to  Europe  and  see  how 
most  of  its  mUllons  hope  that  weetern  civil- 
ization— what  Smuts  calls  "that  splendor  of 
the  human  arirlt"— wUl  prevail. 

The  rest  of  the  world  turns  to  Americ* 
not  Just  t>ecause  we  have  the  dollars.  It  looks 
to  us  because  the  United  States  is  the  great- 
est single  power  on  earth. 

If  America  Is  a  helpless  giant  then  the 
world  Is  hell-bent  down  the  road  to  war.  If 
America  acts  like  what  It  Is.  and  acta  In  time, 
tortured  humanity  can  look  forward  to  |>eaoe. 

Lis  Hiixe. 


Palestine 


IXTINBION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDITH  NOURSE  ROGERS 

or  MAsaACNuarrrs 

IN  THE  HOUMI  OF  RBPRBSBNTATIVES 

Thursday ,  March  25,  J94S 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Ma».sachuselt.s.     Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks In  the  RicoRD.  I  Include  the  fol- 
lowing letter  and  re.solutlon: 
Lowcu.  Hcsazw  CoMMUNmr  Centei,  Inc., 

Lowell.  Mass.,  March  22.  1948. 
Congresswoman  EorrH  Notntss  Roccas, 
House  Office  Building. 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Congresswoman  Rogers:  At  a  meet- 
ing of  the  people  of  Lowell,  held  In  the  Lowell 
Hebrew  Community  Center  on  Monday  eve- 
ning, March  22,  the  following  resolution  was 
unanimously  adopted: 

"We  protest  the  cynical  repudiation  by  our 
Government  of  its  oft  repeated  promises  to 
the  Jewish  people:  and  we  view  with  alarm 
the  reduction  of  the  United  Nations  to  impo- 
tency  when  under  American  Influence  it  is 
compelled  to  execute  a  hasty  retreat  from 
its  original  position,  as  soon  as  it  encountered 
some  dlflttculty.  At  the  same  time  the  flag 
of  America  is  being  dishonored.  How  can 
we  protest  the  destruction  of  national  inde- 
pendence In  Czechoslovakia,  when  otir  Gov- 
ernment proceeds  In  cynical  fashion  to  de- 
stroy Jewish  national  Independence  In  Palea- 
tlne?  Hereafter  all  our  protestations  of  con- 
cern for  the  Independence  of  small  peoples 
will  appear  in  the  eyes  of  the  world  as  mere 
hypocrisy. 

•That  the  honor  of  America  may  remain 
unsullied,  that  the  prestige  of  the  United 
Nations  may  remain  unimpaired,  that  solemn 
International  obligations  to  the  Jewish  peo- 
ple may  be  Justly  fulfilled;  be  it 

"Resolved.  That  we  call  upon  our  Govern- 
ment to  proclaim  immediately  Its  undivided 
support  of  the  United  Nations  decision  of 
November  29.  providing  for  the  partition  of 
Palestine  and  the  establishment  of  an  inde- 
pendent Jewish  state  and  an  Arab  state,  and 
that  our  Government  take  all  necesaary 
steps  for  its  immediate  Implementation,  in- 
cluding the  recognition  of  the  Haganah  as 
the  ofBclal  Jewish  militia,  and  the  lifting  of 
the  arms  embargo  so  aa  to  permit  the  unre- 
stricted sale  and  shipment  of  arms  to  those 
in  Palestine  who  support  the  United  Nations 
decision  of  Noveml>er  29;  and  be  it  further 
"Resolved.  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be 

forwarded   to   President   Truman,   Secretary 

of  State  Marshall,  United  Nations  Delegate 
Austin,  Congresswoman  Edith  Nouese  Rocees, 

and  SenatCH-8  Lodge  and  Saltonstaix." 
James  Cantor, 

President. 
Benjamin  Sandler. 

Clerk. 
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KTTENSION  OP  RIMARKS 

or 

MiON.  JAMES  G.  FULTON 


Ux 

leav«  U 

ORO.    I 

from 
Iterch 


FULTON.     Mr.  SpMlur.  under 
extend  my  remark*  In  the  Rac- 

tncludv    the    following    editor!*! 
Ptttuburgh    Pout-Gazette    of 
123.  1948: 


tie 


P* 

or  if 
and 

pu 

The 
1047.     I 


IMPaolrtMa  CMtLO   MCALTM 

vftnU  will   no  U)nc*r   tM  content 

ttlMovM  wtsteto  of  tu  publtc-Khool 

•tUDtum.      It  pro* 

to  help  thoM  at  the  lower  end 

ln«nctal  scale  receive   the   medical 

M  a  result  of 


iMdlcal 
psMnu 
unable 
Now 
toff 
the 
the 
poorest 
to  b« 
directly 
peeved 
school 
relief 
lly 


inTi.«ajru 

aouBs  or  RsmnKTA-nvn 
Tiurtday,  March  2S.  l$4t 


f|t«te  examined  9M.8TJ  children   In 

found  that  seveu  out  of  every  tea 

were  stilrertng  from  some  ailment  requini\g 

attention.       TTiifciiMianij       the 

of    many    of    these    dyMren    were 

to   ivovtde    treatment. 

1  «nns7lTanla  Is  starting  an  interest- 

espi  rlment.    With  •600.000  available  lor 

per1:xl  ending  May  31,  IMS.  It  wUl  pay 

mecical.  turgtcal.  and  dental  bills  of  Its 

:hlldrcn.    The  local  doctor  or  dentist, 

eltosen  by  the  parents,  will  be  paid 

by  the  State.     No  aid  will   be  ap- 

seepC  on  recommendation  of  local 

c  Ddals.     The  family  need  not  be  on 

fcr  the  child  to  receive  aid.  but  the 

have  to  be  In  the  lower  Income 


to  us  not    only  humane  but  eco- 

practlcal    to    treat    the    child    at 

now  rather  than  permit  the 

to    become    for    want    of    early 

a    permanent    charfe    upon    the 


uncovered  by  the  examination 
last  year.  It  has  been  poUited 
Governor  Outt.  "should  convince  every 
American  that  the  betterment  of 
ta  one  of  otir  serious  problems 
Immediate  solution." 
]  )Uff  administration's  experimental 
Is  a  commendable  step  In  that  di- 
rection. [The  next  14  months  wUl  sstaMtsh 
the  feMlbtltty  of  the  program.  We  hope 
that  a  I  T«at  Improvement  In  child  health 
rill  confine*  the  assembly  that  the  pro- 
gram shjuld  become  a  permanent  part  of 
Pennsyb  anla's  public  health  service  That 
rould  b<  quite  a  leather  In  the  administra- 
tion's ca  >. 


Tbe  Fratenul  Order  of  Eaflei  Is  an  Or- 
favsitioa  Where  the  Members  Ask 
''Whijt  Can  I  Gye"  aad  Not  "What  Can 
IGet 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

H()N.  HAROLD  C.  HAGEN 

or  ummMM/TA 
IN  THt  HOUSX  OP  RZPRS5BNTATIVES 
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hursday.  March  25,  1948 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  so-called 
is  being  waged  now  because 
Iflsbness.  greed,  and  avarice  of 
groups  and  leaders  throughout 
of  the  world. 

you   to   consider   a   different 
tm   organization    glvmg   service 


parts 


jt%T  in  and  year  out,  to  their  fellowmen 
without  thought  of  reward.  So  today,  it 
la  Indeed  appropriate  to  mention  the 
Fraternal  Ord«r  ot  Eagles,  which,  on 
Pibruary  %  ciisfcrHid  iU  nf Ueth  year  of 
existence. 

If  trvy  omirtwitlea  on  earth  wa.<i  as 
unsdflth  M  tbe  laffles  «•  would  have 
no  cold  wars  or  hot  wars.  Having  been 
a  member  for  more  than  U  years  I  can 
certify,  from  ptrioiMil  csperftenoes.  that 
hrre  Is  one  nrtohiH<liin  where  tho  mem- 
ber a*k<,  "What  etm  I  give  to  make  my 
fellowmun'^  lot  a  tittle  happier  or  paster," 
and  not,  "What  can  I  get  out  of  it  if  I 
belong" 

Every  meeting  of  every  one  of  the  hun- 
dreds of  "aorfea"  or  lodgca  in  the  United 
States  is  poliited  toward  service.  True, 
there  \n  a  clul>room  atmosphpre.  where 
meml>er»  may  meet  and  good-naturedly 
to  Ik  over  the  problems  of  the  day  and 
enjoy  a  fraternal  atmosphere.  But, 
when  the  meetings  start  everybody  real- 
izes he  Is  in  a  patriotic  American  gather- 
ing, pledged  to  service  to  his  country,  his 
God  and  his  fellow  man. 

Every  aerie  has  a  sick  committee  which 
reports  on  members  who  are  HI.  Eagles 
are  not  satisfied  merely  to  visit  this 
brother.  They  ask,  "Is  he  or  his  family 
in  want."  and  if  so,  those  wants  are  sup- 
plied. The  aerie  sees  to  it  that  good 
medical  service  is  provided,  that  the 
brother  is  hospitalized,  if  necessary,  that 
his  loved  ones  do  not  suffer.  Countless 
thousands  have  had  fuel,  rent.  food, 
clothing,  shelter,  and  medical  aid  pro- 
vided without  show  or  ostentation,  but 
only  as  part  of  the  help  thy  fellow  man 
philosophy  of  this  great  order. 

But  the  Fraternal  Order  of  Eagles  goes 
further — much  further — than  helping 
onJy  Its  own  members.  It  always  has 
taken  the  position  that  the  underprivi- 
leged, the  aged,  and  others,  ahaU  cnioy 
as  many  of  the  comforts  and  necessities 
of  life  as  possible. 

Long  ago  the  Eaples  sponsored,  in  MLs- 
sourl,  the  first  mothers'  pension  law  in 
America.  Thousands  of  women,  desti- 
tute, and  with  small  children,  have  bene- 
fited In  many  States  because  of  this  for- 
ward-looking pioneering  In  mothers' 
pensions. 

The  flr.st  workman's  compensation 
law — in  Wisconsin — was  drafted  by  an 
Eagle  and  Eagle -sponsored.  Over  the 
years,  millions  out  of  work  through  no 
fault  of  theirs,  have  k)een  able  to  keep 
homes  together  because  of  this  pioneer- 
ing. 

Many  years  ago.  Ea^le  lodge  officials 
and  members  were  plugging  for  old-age 
pension  laws.  I  know  in  my  own  State 
of  Minnesota  that  tutck  in  the  early 
twenties.  State  Senator  George  Nordlin. 
later  to  hold  the  highest  national  office 
In  the  order,  together  with  other  Eagles, 
■ponoored  successfully  Minnesota's  first 
old-age- pension  law.  In  every  session  of 
the  Minnesota  State  Legislature,  the 
■agles  fought  to  extend  and  strengthen 
this  law.  By  educating  many  Sutes  in 
the  human  way  of  caring  for  those  wtK> 
were  in  their  declining  years,  the  way 
was  paved  for  tbe  natkxuU  law. 

First  pabUc  plea  for  observance  of 
Mtother's  Day  was  advanced  by  the  Eagles. 

Our  order  spent  14  years  advocating 
the  social -security  law  and  when  Presi- 


dent Roosevelt  signed  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act  on  August  14,  1935.  he  presented 
the  pen  to  the  FOE  and  said  in  part: 

X  have  long  observed  with  satisfaction  the 
•poaaanklp  by  th«  POK  of  soclal-lustics 
Isglslatlon,  both  in  the  States  and  Nation. 
*  *  *  The  pen  I  am  prtaenclng  the  order 
Is  a  symbol  of  my  approval  of  the  fraternity's 
vision  and  courage. 

Eagles,  who  long  hitve  emphasized 
Americanism  In  their  rituals,  led  in  spon- 
soring I  Am  an  American  Day,  the  first 
program  being  at  Manitowoc.  Wis. 

In  18M  the  order  began  advocating  an 
annual  wage,  so  workers  would  have  a 
steady  Income  and  Indu.'ttry  have  steady 
labor  with  52  pay  checks  a  year.  This 
Idea  Is  spreading  and  the  industries  us- 
ing it  are  among  the  moat  succeMful  in 
the  Nation. 

During  two  World  Wars,  the  Eagles.  It 
goes  without  saying,  did  everything  any 
good  American  organization  could  or 
would  do  to  help  win  the  war.  to  take 
part  in  every  drive  to  conserve  or  to  raise 
funds,  and  especially  to  make  it  easier  for 
the  men  and  women  in  the  armed  forces 
whose  lives  were  so  severely  disrupted. 

We  have  a  memorial  foimdatlon.  where 
the  money  raised  is  Inviolate  and  in  pe^ 
manent  trust.  Income  from  this  fund 
particularly  will  be  used  to  make  u.seful 
citizens  of  the  children  of  those  who  died 
in  the  service.  The  youngsters  will  be 
given  the  chance  their  dads  would  have 
given  them  to  make  good. 

The.se  are  but  part  of  the  activities  of 
this  mighty  fraternal  order.  No  enter- 
prise to  make  America  a  better  place  in 
which  to  live  is  neglected.  Eagles  always 
are  in  the  forefront  of  any  effort  to  im- 
prove conditions  on  a  local.  State.  Na- 
tional or  international  scale. 

Truly,  the  Eagles  deserve  their  mighty 
membership  of  more  than  a  half  a  mil- 
lion. They  deserve  the  enviable  reputa- 
tion they  have  built  for  Justice,  humanity, 
and  fellowship.  I  am  proud  to  be  an 
Eagle  and  I  am  happy  to  tell  the  Con- 
gress atxmt  this  great  order's  accom- 
plishments. I  thank  you  all  for  this 
privilege  In  the  name  of  my  fellow  mem- 
bers— 1.300.000  of  them  from  1.500  aeries 
located  in  ettles  and  towns  in  every  sec- 
tion of  the  Nation. 


What  Is  Oar  Objective? 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  GEORGE  H.  BENDER 

OP   OHIO 

TS  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESKNTATIV18 

Thursday.  March  25.  1948 

Mr.  BENDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  wish  to 
Include  an  editorial  from  the  Cleveland 
Plain  Dealer  entitled  "What  Is  Our 
ObJecUve": 

WHAT  a  oua  osjscnvsT 
Sometimes  we  wonder  whether  the  head 
men  In  our  Oovernmcnt  Itnow  what  they  ars 
doing  or  where  they  are  heading. 

This  observation  Is  prompted  by  a  repc>rt 
that  a  Urge  majority  of  the  Senate  Armed 
Barviosa  Oamastttae  was  convinced  that  quick 
adoption  of  hoOl  universal  military  training 
and  selective  acrvte*  Is  a  national  necessl  .y. 
after   a  closed  door  stsslon  with  Secretary 
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of  8Ut«  Ifarshall,  Sserstary  of  Dsfsnss  For- 
rsstal,  and  Oserstary  of  the  Army  Royall. 

Since  both  thsss  rseommcndatlons  wers 
mads  last  week  by  Prssldent  Truman,  it  was 
unlikely  that  members  of  his  Cabinet  would 
opposs  bis  views.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  It  is 
probable  that  the  Cabinet  members  them- 
selves orlglnstsd  tbs  program  and  sold  It  to 
the  President.  But  that  does  not  aiur  the 
fact  that  the  proposal  to  adopt  both  the  draft 
and  universal  mlUUry  training  at  this  time 
Is  u|>en  to  serious  question. 

Ths  Plain  Oealsr  has  long  been  an  advo- 
cate of  unlverssl  military  training  as  a  peace- 
time program  which  would  give  the  armed 
foross  an  ample  reservoir  of  trained  men 
tipon  which  to  draw  in  time  of  emergency. 

But  this  newspaper  is  not  convinced  that 
a  unlverssl  training  program  would  bs  de- 
sirable or  adequate  In  time  of  war  or  threat* 
ened  war,  whether  of  the  hot  or  cold  variety. 

If  the  international  situation  Is  as  serl- 
oixs  as  Oovernmsnt  ofllclBls  have  described 
It — and  we  have  no  rettson  to  doubt  that  it 
Is — then  we  should  start  drafting  men  Into 
the  armed  forces  Immediately,  and  we  should 
Increase  the  authorized  strength  of  the 
armed  forces,  particularly  of  the  Air  Porce, 
to  the  degree  necessary  to  enable  them  to 
perform  the  functions  required  of  them  and 
to  act  as  a  restraining  Influence  on  Russian 
mllltarlsU. 

This  Is  no  time  to  inaugurate  a  program 
of  sending  boys  to  training  camps  for  periods 
of  6.  9,  or  12  months,  aa  has  been  proposed. 
In  the  certain  knowledge  that  more  time 
would  be  required  to  organize  them  Into 
combat,  service,  or  supply  unlU  In  the  event 
of  war. 

An  attempt  to  build  up  the  armed  forces 
and  at  the  same  time  to  Inaugurate  the  uni- 
versal military  training  program  would  re- 
sult In  a  duplication  of  effort  and  materials 
and  a  dissipation  of  our  energies  and  re- 
sources. 

What  U  our  objective  anyhow?  Is  it  to 
strengthen  the  armed  forces  eo  that  Stalin 
will  think  twice  before  biting  off  any  more 
chunks  of  Europe,  or  are  our  military  lead- 
ers using  this  crisis  to  secure  acceptance 
of  the  universal  military  training  program 
which  they  are  anxious  to  have  adopted? 

If  it  Is  the  former,  we  should  resume 
drafting  men  Into  the  armed  forces  at  once 
and  forget  about  universal  training  until 
the  emergency  Is  over.  But  if  adoption  of 
the  training  program  Is  the  real  objective. 
Government  officials  should  give  more  con- 
vincing evidence  than  so  far  has  been  pre- 
sented that  such  a  program  would  deter 
Stalin  and  make  us  strong  enough  to  defend 
otorselves  In  case  of  sudden  attack. 


Tribute  to  Hon.  Charles  A.  Eaton,  of  New 
Jersey,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs 

EXTENSION  OF  RE^^ARKS 
or 

HON.  JACOB  K.  JAVITS 

or  NTW   TOEK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  25,  1948 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  Speaker,  following 
is  well-deserved  tribute  to  the  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs, 
Hon.  Charles  A.  Eaton,  in  an  editorial 
published  in  the  Washington  Post  today, 
for  his  splendid  leadersjjip  In  connec- 
tion with  the  pending  European  recovery 
program  legHlatlon: 

SMFHASIS   ON   FBEEDOU 

Chairman  Eaton  of  the  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee  struck  a  note  in  his  address  open- 


ing the  debate  In  the  House  on  the  foreign- 
assistance  bin  that  can  scarcely  be  over- 
emphasised.  "The  measures  proposed  in  this 
bill,"  bs  said,  "constitute  a  conscious  recog- 
nition of  the  menace  now  confronting  man- 
kind. It  is  not  a  partisan  measure.  It  Is 
the  voice  of  the  American  people  of  high 
and  low  degree:  of  all  sections,  breeds,  creeds, 
and  conditions,  announcing  once  more  to  the 
world  their  Invincible  will  to  be  free  and 
their  comradeship  with  all  other  peoples  of 
like  character  and  mind."  That  sentltXMnt 
Is  not  new,  but  It  was  so  well  expressed  by 
Representative  Eaton  In  a  brief  speech  that 
It  brought  his  colleases  of  both  psrtles  to 
their  feet  In  a  great  demonstration  of  respect 
and  approval. 

Mr.  Eaton's  clear  perception  and  well- 
reasoned  defense  of  the  bill  stand  out  with 
special  force  bscsuss  of  their  contrast  with 
other  remarks  that  entered  Into  the  sanM 
debate.  Congressman  Cox  had  spoken  ap- 
provingly of  the  bill  as  "a  war  measure." 
Representative  Mamcantonio,  who  usually 
speaks  and  votes  as  If  Moscow  were  a  part 
of  his  constituency,  repeated  this  charge 
In  the  same  words  In  order  to  denounce  the 
bill.  Both,  of  course,  are  utterly  wide  of 
the  mark.  The  world  has,  indeed,  em- 
barked upon  a  momentous  strtiggle.  There 
is  much  to  be  said  for  Mr.  Eaton's  thesis 
that  "mankind  stands  today  In  a  shattered 
no  man's  land  between  two  ages."  But  the 
Issue  now  to  the  fore  Is  not  a  show-down  of 
military  strength.  It  Is,  rather,  a  contest 
between  two  ways  of  life.  As  Mr.  Eaton 
put  It:  "Is  the  new  world  civilization  to 
enthrone  slavery  In  every  land  with  Russia 
as  Its  Instrument  of  control?  Or  la  the  new 
world  civilization  to  enthrone  freedom  In 
every  land  with  America  as  its  leader  and 
champion?" 

Because  of  the  ruthless  nature  and  ag- 
gressive tactics  of  Moscow's  assault  on  free- 
dom, the  danger  of  hostilities  breaking  out 
Is  ever  present.  We  must  be  prepared,  both 
militarily  and  psychologically,  to  cope  with 
that  menace.  But  this  does  not  alter  the  fact 
that  the  Impetus  behind  the  United  States 
policy  comes,  not  from  any  desire  for  mili- 
tary conquest  or  domination  but  from  our 
determination  to  maintain  a  civilization 
based  on  human  freedom.  The  European  Re- 
covery Program  is  especially  designed  to  serve 
this  purpose.  Its  emphasis  Is  on  reconstruc- 
tion— the  antithesis  of  war.  The  sound 
thesis  of  the  sponsors  of  ERP  is  that  Its  heal- 
ing influence  will  give  the  democratic  peoples 
of  western  Europe  strength  enough  to  resist 
the  creeping  paralysis  of  communism  with- 
out war. 

The  difference  between  these  two  concepts 
Is  Immense.  One  points  hopelessly  toward 
destruction  and  an  Immeasurable  Increase  in 
human  suffering.  The  other  points  toward 
the  renewal  of  strength  In  the  democratic 
world  for  peaceful  purposes — toward  but- 
tressing the  institutions  of  freedom  so  that 
we  shall  no  longer  need  to  fear  encroach- 
ments from  totalitarian  zealots  fighting  with 
misery,  terror  and  falsehood  as  their  allies. 
It  Is  of  the  utmost  Importance  that  this  con- 
structive aspect  of  American  policy  shall  not 
be  lost  to  sight. 


National  Whirligiif 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  L  MENDEL  RIVERS 

or  SOUTH  CABOLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT A'HVES 

Thursday.  March  25.  1948 

Mr.    RIVERS.    Mr.    Speaker,    under 
leave  to  insert  my  remarks  I  enclose  the 


following  article  from  the  Charleston, 
8.  C,  Evening  Post  of  March  8. 

The  only  exception  I  have  to  the  article 
is  its  failure  to  tell  of  the  active  part 
taken  by  my  friend  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia,  Hon.  Bttrr  P.  Harrison,  to  pro- 
tect the  apple  growers  from  the  injus- 
tices described.  It  Is  a  matter  of  record 
that  Mr.  Harrison  ha<i  been  untiring  in 
his  effort.^  to  eliminate  the  inequalities 
of  this  situation. 

I  think  the  people  of  his  district  should 
know  that  he  has  left  no  stone  unturned 
to  protect  and  project  the  Interests  of 
the  Virginia  apple  growers  in  their  fight 
against  the  unjust  misrepresentation  of 
the  American  taxpayer  as  deecrtbed  in 
the  enclosed  article. 

Along  with  my  distinguished  friend 
John  D.  Neff,  I  know  of  no  one  who  has 
been  more  diligent  in  aiding  one  of  the 
most  indispensable  and  essential  crops  of 
the  Nation. 

National  Whirlioio — Rco  Taps  BNAaia  Bta 
Applb  Deal 


Washinotoh. — "Operation  applesauce"  is 
the  Ironlo  description  which  Senator  A. 
Willis  Robcbtson's  Virginia  apple  growers 
now  apply  to  foreign  trade  In  one  of  the  Old 
Dominion's  more  profitable  products.  Several 
old-established  firms  stand  to  lose  several 
hundred  thousand  dollars  becauae  of  froasa 
dollars  snd  price  controls  In  Sweden,  Eng- 
land, and  other  countries  abroad. 

Although  hundreds  of  American  exporter* 
dealing  In  other  commodities  suffer  from  the 
same  tragicomic  difficulties,  the  Virginia  pro- 
ducers believe  that  their  plight  provides  a 
dramatic  lesson  In  what  happens  to  private 
concerns  when  the  United  States  or  any  other 
government  finds  it  necessary  to  interfere 
with  ordinary  transactions. 

The  incident  serves  to  explain  why  Senator 
RoBEETsoN  and  Senator  Haeht  F.  Bt«d.  two 
of  the  Nation's  largest  apple  growers,  are  so 
violently  opposed  to  President  Truman's  de- 
mand for  a  return  of  rationing  and  price 
fixing.  Here  are  the  details  of  the  story  which 
they  do  not  find  at  all  amusing. 

CXILINC 

Several  months  ago  the  Virginia  planters 
were  encouraged  by  the  State  and  Agricul- 
ture Departments  to  prepare  shipments  of 
York  apples  for  expert  to  Sweden,  where  this 
particular  brand  Is  especially  popular.  The 
fruit  had  to  be  packed  in  barrels  for  the 
overseas  haul,  and  in  such  a  way  that  it  put 
the  exporters  to  unusual  expense. 

After  the  apples  were  wrapped  up  In  accord 
with  detailed  instructions,  Sweden  froze  her 
supply  of  dollars.  Our  State  Depwirtment 
Intervened,  however,  and  $500,000  was  un- 
frozen for  financing  the  Virginia  deal.  Every- 
thing seemed  in  "apple  pie"  shape  untU 
Stockholm  applied  price  ceilings  to  this  com- 
modity. 

Virginia  growers  were  about  to  haul  their 
product  to  the  nearest  railroad  or  port  when 
Sweden  found  It  necessary  to  Install  the 
price-fixing  system.  They  placed  the  maxi- 
mum retail  figure  on  the  Virginia  York  apple 
at  Euch  a  low  celling  that  Swedish  dealers 
could  not  handle  them  profitably.  Due  to  the 
higher  ceUlng  fixed  for  Winesaps,  the  $500,000 
order  was  given  to  growers  on  the  west  coast. 

Facing  a  total  loss,  the  Robertson -Byrd 
constituents  turned  to  their  agents  on  Cap- 
itol Hill  for  assistance. 

LUNCH 

The  Virginia  representatives  then  moved 
to  persuade  agriculture  to  Include  apples  in 
their  school  lunch  program  and  they  were 
successful  In  their  quest.  Secretary  Ander- 
son's dietitians  agreed  to  set  aside  $2,400,000 
for  the  fruit  which  keeps  the  doctor  away. 
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goocto  eould  ba 
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packed  In  boxes.    Inmamucb 

had  alraady  baen  pUed  In  barr«-la, 

fell  tbrougli  bacatna  of  thia 


gatlon 

Since  a  poorer  grade  of  apples  now  sell 
In  Bngltnd  at  SO  cents  a  pound,  and  Inas- 
much a  I  the  deal  would  not  require  any  1< 
of  doilurs  to  Brltatn.  he  thought  that  his 
•ubstttf te  plan  would  satisfy  everytxxly  ccm- 
eemed. 

tnrwiLuita 
Brltl^   authorities   at   Washington,   how- 
re  flised  to  approve  his  scheme. 
"Wa  vouJd  rather  bava  dollars  now."  wrote 
Campbell,   wbo  has  charge  of  em- 
jkMte  relations.     "If   we  cannot   get 
wa    will    take    nothing.      We    need 
more    than    apples.      Why    not   sell 
ea  here,  and  pay  ua  In  tba  dollars 


ipl« 
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Writihf  Letters  to  CongressmeB 


■XTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

RON.  WALTER  H.  JUDD 

or  MlMNK^<OT\ 

IN  T|1B  HOUSE  OP  RSPRESKNTATIW 

Thursday.  March  25.  194S 
JUEHD.     Mr.  Speaker,  under  le«ye 


Mr 

to 

lowing 


extend 


my  remariu.  I  include  the  fol- 
artlele,  which  I  wrote  at  the  re- 


quest of  tbe  American  Association  of 
UntvcrsUy  Women  (or  tbe  winter  194S 
of  its  journal: 


(By  WALTn  H.  Jxnm.  Mswbsr  at  i 
from  Mlnnssota) 

It  Is  eommoiUy  said  that  in  a  damocraey 
dedslana  ava  mads  by  a  majority  of  tha  peo- 
ple. Of  cotiraa.  tbat  Is  not  true.  Dsclalona 
are  mads  by  a  majority  of  tboss  wbo  make 
tbemsalvca  heard. 

Oood  dtlaanablp  Includes  persuading  high- 
grade  persons  to  run  for  public  office,  sup- 
porting them  durUag  campaigns  and  at  tba 
polls,  and  getting;  others  to  do  likewise.  Tor 
soma  It  means  willingness  themselves  to  be- 
come candidates. 

But  tbls  Is  not  enough.  Tbe  good  dtlzen 
must  also  make  himself  heard,  especially  on 
issues  which  develop  after  an  election  and 
wars  not  debated  In  It. 

At  a  tlnoe  when  so  many  powerful  groups 
are  organized  to  put  pressure  on  Congress  to 
serve  their  own  ends.  It  Is  all  tbe  more  Im- 
portant tbat  your  representatives  tie  kept 
Informed  on  the  thinking  of  those  who  have 
no  personal  axes  to  grind  but  dcalra  only 
what  they  twlieve  t>cst  for  tbe  general  walfars. 


THiMoa  vooa  coNaaaasMAN  ui 

1.  He  likes  to  bear  opinions  from  boma  and 
wants  to  be  kept  Informed  of  ooodltlcas  in 
the  district.  Bass  your  lettar  oa  your  own 
pertinent  ezperlencas  and  uliasimlliiiis 

a.  If  writing  about  a  specific  bill,  describe 
tt  by  nimiber  or  its  popular  name.  Totir 
Congressman  has  thcwiaands  of  bUls  before 
him  In  tbe  ccurae  of  a  year  and  eannot  al- 
ways take  time  to  flvure  out  to  which  one 
you  are  referring. 

3  He  likes  intelligent,  well-thought-out 
letters  which  present  a  definite  poatUon.  even 
If  he  doea  not  agree  with  It. 

4.  Bvsn  mora  important  and  valuable  to 
him  Is  a  concisa  staaaasant  of  tba  reasons 
(or  your  poalttcn — psetkulaily  if  you  are 
writing  about  a  field  In  which  you  have  spa- 
dallaed  knowledfce.  He  has  to  vote  on  many 
matters  with  which  be  has  had  little  or  no 
fimt-iumd  experience.  Some  o'  the  most  val- 
tisble  help  be  gets  In  soaking  up  bis  own  mind 

from  facts  presented  In  letters  from 
wbo  really  know  what  they  arc  talk- 
ing about. 

5.  Short  lettns  are  almost  always  -beat. 
Msmbsrs  of  Congram  rsealva  many,  many 
Meters  sacb  day.  and  a  long  one  may  not  get 
as  prompt  a  rsading  as  a  brief  statement. 

e.  Letters  should  be  tlsoad  to  arrtva  while 
tbe  issue  Is  alive.  If  your  Congrsaanan  la 
a  committee  msmbsi .  ha  will  appreciate  hav- 
ing your  views  white  the  bill  is  before  blm 
for  study  and  aetkn. 

7.  A  OoBfiassman  likes  to  tnow  when  h* 
hsa  eoai  anmalhliig  of  which  yo« 
■a  to  9«tta  aa  haman  as  you. 


Totni  coMianasMAN  oocs  nor  uxs 

1.  He  does  not  like  letters  tbat  merely  de- 
mand cr  Insist  that  be  vote  for  or  against 
s  certain  bill;  or  tbat  tail  him  what  you  want 
him  to  vote  for  but  not  why.  He  has  no  way 
of  knowing  whether  ycur  reasons  are  good  or 
bed.  and  h«  is  not  grently  Influmocd. 

a.  He  does  net  like  to  be  thraatcMd  with 
promises  of  defeat  at  the  next  election. 

a.  Ha  dosa  not  like  to  be  told  how  infiu- 
entlal  the  writer  Is  In  hto  OWB  locality. 

4.  He  does  net  Uka  to  be  asked  to  commit 
himself  en  a  particular  t>Ul  as  tbe  beat  means 
of  BCblerlng  a  desired  end.  until  tbe  com- 
mittee In  charge  of  the  subject  has  had  a 
chance  to  bear  the  erldenca  and  dig  cut  all 
tks  pros  and  cons. 

5  He  does  not  Ilka  form  letters  or  letters 
which  Include  excerpts  from  other  Isttcrs  on 
tbe  same  stibjact. 

6.  He  does  not  Ilka  to  hear  from  peopls 
from  other  districts,  except  when  the  letter 
deala  with  a  -nstter  which  is  before  s  com- 
mittee of  which  he  Is  a  msnibai .    Congres- 


Moaal  eotstasy  metm  him  refer  letters  fr(«i 
ituenta  on  other   subjeeta   to   the 


7.  Be  dom  «ot  Ilka  to  be  deluged  by  lett^'ra 
from  the  same  person  on  tba  same  subject. 
Quality,  not  qusntity,  ta  what  cotinta. 


We  Do  Not  Want  War  Af  ala 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  NORRIS  POULSON 

or  CAUrusMiA 

IN  THK  HOU8X  OF  RKPIUDBKNTATIVC} 

Thursdap.  March  25.  1948 

Mr.  POULSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Rj%- 
ORO.  I  Include  the  following  open  letter 
of  Adela  Rogers  St.  JohnA.  from  Cos- 
mopolitan magazine: 

wa  DOM'T  wairr  was  aoaih 


(By  Adela  Rogws  8t.  Johns) 

Hon   Donald  Jacksom.  of  California, 
House  of  Hrprraentativrx. 

Washington.  D.  C. 

Dkas  Sn:  With  the  shrewdness  of  bis  mas- 
ter, the  devil.  Hitler — rememt>ar  him? — csl- 
culatcd  bis  chances. 

Night  after  night  be  studied  the  repcrts 
of  bis  sgents  and  his  political  bureau,  bial- 
tated.  vacillated,  while  the  scales  hung  In 
tbe  balance. 

At  last  they  tipped  for  war.  and  Hitler 
marci^ed  upon  Poland. 

How  obvloua  now  that  be  took  well  Lito 
consideration  the  unpreparednem  of  Jie 
United  States;  how  plsin  thst  bad  we  pos- 
sessed a  trained  dllsen  Army,  a  poweiful 
Air  Force,  and  a  Navy  manned  to  match  lur 
envied  place  in  the  seething  world  at  UM, 
ha  would  have  deddad  otbarwlae. 

But  no.  He  couM  aflord  to  pltange  tbe 
world  into  chaos  and  agony.  The  odds  acre 
in  bis  favor.  When  be  bad  conquered  Europe, 
and  Bngland  bad  fallen,  bis  plans  in  Sojth 
America  and  Mexico  would  be  ripe;  than  he 
could  move  upon  the  United  BUtes.  and  hto 
of  world  conqusat  would  coma  kne. 
iber? 

A  fantastic  dream.  Granted.  How  c  ose 
did  It  come  to  fulfillment?  Who  stopped 
Itr  Tbe  RAF  in  tbe  battle  of  Britain,  tbe 
year  England  stood  alone  against  this  mon- 
strous threat  to  humanity.  Being  a  prsud 
people,  we  do  not  like  to  admit  that  then  the 
British  Navy  waa  our  otUy  line  of  defense,  but 
a  truly  great  people  can  witb  humility  admit 
a  tnnb  and  ieam  from  it. 

Who  let  Hitler  dream  that  mad  nightriare 
that  •agnlfed  the  world?  A  United  States 
tfhprepared  to  apeak  witb  power  and  with 
dignity  for  peace.  At  long  last  wa  deetn<yed 
him.  but  at  what  a  cost  you  know  as  we  1  as 
I  do. 

Are  we  letting  the  forces  of  evil  In  the 
wurld  dream  that  dream  again? 

You  and  your  fWlow  Members  of  Confresa 
must    answer    us   that    question    now,    Mr. 

jACXaON. 

For.  looking  back,  one  thing  stands  otrt  like 
s  cross,  a  bitter  cross  •g'^f'et  the  stormy  t  kies 
of  tbeae  past  •  years.  If  we,  the  United  States 
of  America,  bad  been  prepared  there  could 
have  been  no  war.  It  waa  not  our  cou  age. 
our  Integrity.  o\u  honor,  our  Ideals,  our  gen- 
iua  for  productloo.  or  our  character  which 
Hitler  diaaosmlsd.  It  was  our  preparadoam. 
as  Kaiser  Wilhalm  had  dlseountad  it  as  ;-ears 
before  when  he  ordered  the  rape  of  Belgium. 

We  laamad  nothing  be^ecn  those  two 
wars.    Have  we  learned  notmng  yet? 

BtippoM,  In  1989.  we  had  been  prepan-d  to 
ssy  to  ntler.  If  you  firs  one  gtm  in  this 
osie  world  wlaere  we  and  our  iiMghliiBB  desire 
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to  live  in  peace  and  hsrmony.  and  hope  to 
follow  the  bright  upward  path  of  tmman  evo- 
lution, we  shall  move  against  you  with  swift 
and  terrible  vengeance."  Suppose  we  had 
said.  "There  are.  in  this  advanced  time  of 
civilization,  waya  and  meatu  for  settling  all 
differences  wisely,  safely,  peacefully.  We 
shall  use  our  might  to  preserve  pesce.  We 
maintain  our  might  only  to  preserve  peace." 
Do  you  doubt  that  those  honest,  r.lmple 
words  from  s  strong  and  prepared  United 
States  would  have  halted  that  frothing  little 
paranoiac  In  his  tracks? 

In  1942  I  saw  s  report  which  had  t>een  sent 
by  a  Japanese  agent  In  this  country  to  his 
military  war  lords.  Our  desire  for  peace,  he 
admitted,  was  an  honest  one.  But  It  was. 
he  said,  a  poor,  weak  thing,  a  beggar  forced 
to  cringe  and  plead,  and  no  fiamlng  angel  of 
peace.  Our  words,  he  wrote,  were  the  empty 
mouthlngs  of  fools  who  could  delude  them- 
selves into  l)elleving  anything  they  wished  to 
believe.  Having  studied  our  refusal  to  pre- 
pare for  war,  he  told  his  masters  It  looked 
like  a  winning  gamble  to  attack  us. 

So  you  and  I  sat  on  what  we  thought  was 
a  peaceful  Sunday  afternoon  and  heard  tbe 
radio  shriek  that  the  Japs  had  tKJmbed  the 
American  Territory  of  Hawaii.  How  dared 
they?  For  so  long  we  had  said  they  wouldn't 
dare.     They  dared,  all  right. 

Then  the  sons  of  America  went  forth,  and 
many  were  killed  and  maimed  at  Wake,  at 
Midway,  at  Guadalcanal  and  Bougainville, 
In  the  Marshalls  and  the  Gilberts.  They 
were  a  screen  behind  which  we  prepared— 
behind  which  we  trained  an  Army  and  a  Navy 
and  an  Air  Force  and  built  ships  and  planes. 
Remember? 

Need  they  have  died,  those  men  who  fell — 
as  my  brother  fell  at  Rabaul— If  that  Japa- 
nese agent  had  written:  "Beware  the  great 
and  peaceful  United  States;  she  Is  prepared 
to  prevent  war"? 

Will  Congress  give  me  an  honest  answer 
to  that  question? 

We  do  not  want  war.  We  have  never  want- 
ed war.  But  war  can  be — has  been — forced 
upon  us.  We  have  proved  that  we  will,  In 
the  end.  fight  for  cerUln  Ideals  and  prin- 
ciples and  causes.  We  have  proved  that  we 
can  win.  But  If  you  believe,  as  I  do.  that 
foresight  could  have  prevented  the  need  to 
fight  at  all,  we  have  won  at  a  shameful 
cost. 
Someday  there  will  be  no  more  wars. 
Until  we  have  grown  spiritually  Into  that 
peace  which  passeth  human  understanding, 
there  is  only  one  way  to  Insure  peace,  and 
that  Is  to  be  stronger,  swifter,  surer  than 
those  who  want  war. 

Anything  else  Is  saying,  "Peace,  peace." 
where  there  Is  no  peace:  It  Is  pretending  the 
winds  and  waves  have  obeyed  us  while  the 
tempest  still  roars.  Throughout  all  history 
there  have  been  those  who  wanted  war.  Can 
we  be  sure  there  will  not  be  again? 

There  has  been  talk  that  the  women  of 
this  country,  the  mothers  of  this  Nation,  are 
against  preparedness,  against  some  form  of 
universal  military  training. 

I  do  not  believe  this  to  be  true.  If  it  Is 
true  In  some  cases,  I  sincerely  believe  it  Is 
because  tbe  mothers'  love  of  peace  has  misled 
them.  It  is  not  the  objective  Itself  they  are 
against,  but  the  methods  offered.  They  can- 
not see  that  it  is  better  to  send  their  sons 
to  prepare  for  a  war  that  will  never  come  to 
us  If  they  are  prepared.  thaiTto  have  them 
dragged  once  more  from  their  homes  by  a 
voice  shrieking  of  treacherous  attack  or  Im- 
mediate danger. 

There  Is  much  talk,  too,  Mr.  Congressman, 
of  the  dollars  and  cenU  In  terma  of  taxes, 
which  It  costs  to  prepare,  to  train,  a  citizen 
army  and  navy.  How  cheaply  do  you  think 
we  can  buy  peace? 

Do  you  possess  one  cent,  down  to  your  very 
last  one,  which  you  wouldn't  i>ay  gladly  so 
that  we  shall  never  again  wait  and  watch  and 
listen  In  the  dark  night  for  tbe  news  from 


our  sons — my  son — fighting  on  Christmas 
Day  in  tbe  Bulge  with  Patton.  our  broth- 
ers— my  brother — going  ashore  in  that  yard- 
by-y&rd  battle  with  death  st  Iwo  Jlma? 

We  should  question  many  of  your  ex- 
penditures. Mr.  Congressman,  but  the  one  to 
prevent  that  waiting  and  watching  I  prom- 
ise you.  in  the  name  of  every  American 
mother,  we  shall  not  question. 

Why,  only  3  years  ago  we  were  on  our 
knees,  saying.  "Dear  God.  stop  this  war.  Stop 
It— stop  it.  We  don't  care  how  tough  the 
going  is  afterward:  we  are  not  afraid  of 
hard  times:  Just  stop  the  killing  and  the 
dying  and  the  shooting.  Some  of  our  sons 
won't  come  home  even  now.  We  itnow  that. 
But  stop  this  awful  war  before  we  are  com- 
pletely bereft.  Give  us  peace.  Almighty 
God,  and  we  promise  to  guard  it.  maintain  it 
forever — no  matter  what  the  cost.  Only  stop 
this  war  now." 

We  said  that  on  our  knees  with  our  hands 
uplifted.     Didn't  we?     Didn't  you? 

Who  dares  compare  the  cost  of  peace  to 
the  cost  of  war? 

Believe  me,  you  and  the  other  gentlemen 
of  Congress,  there  Isn't  one  woman  in  Amer- 
ica who  would  not  give  all  she  has  or  all  she 
hopes  to  have  to  prevent  war.  And  It  Is  to 
prevent  war,  not  to  wage  It,  that  we  must 
prepare. 

Years  agj  I  read  In  some  book  a  letter 
written  by  George  Washington  to  his  troops 
right  after  the  end  of  the  Revolutionary 
War.  The  exact  words  I  don't  have,  but 
they  went  about  like  this:  You  will  now 
desire  surcease  from  all  high  endeavor.  But 
I  warn  you  that  If  you  yield  to  this  you 
will  lose  the  fruits  of  tbat  same  high  en- 
deavor. You  and  you  alone  can  protect  the 
freedom  and  peace  of  that  victorj'  for  which 
you  fought  so  gloriously. 

The  women  of  this  Nation  will  not  shrink 
from  further  high  endeavor  If  you  of  Con- 
gress will  show  us  that  it  Is  to  preserve  peace. 
The  American  Legion  has  trumpeted 
warning — the  fathers  and  brothers  of  those 
who  win  come  under  whatever  fcrm  of  uni- 
versal military  training  you  can  work  out 
for  us.  They  have  said:  "Prepare  as  we  did 
not.  Stand  behind  the  United  Nations,  de- 
mand of  them  an  International  law,  first,  and 
then  the  means  to  enforce  that  law.  But 
until  the  day  when,  with  one  great  shout 
to  heaven,  we  can  all  lay  down  our  guns, 
carry  that  which  will  allow  you  to  say  to 
the  beast  of  war,  'Back.  Back.  Growl  and 
lash  your  tall,  bare  your  teeth,  unsheathe 
your  bloody  claws.  But  take  one  step  for- 
ward, and  I  shoot  you  down  as  I  would  a 
mad  dog.* " 

It  Is  the  custom  of  the  Roynl  Air  Force 
when  they  go  Into  combat  to  leave  behind  a 
letter  "To  be  mailed  in  case  of  my  death." 
That  one  which  came  to  me  In  September 
1943.  contained  these  words:  "I  have  come 
to  be  sure.  Mom,  'that  a  man's  life  only 
means,  what  the  eager  spirit  gleans.'  I  am 
doing  what  I  know  bad  to  be  done.  Make  it 
count:  that's  all  we  ask." 

Surely  we  have  not  grown  so  Ignoble  that 
we  shall  stumble  and  falter  and  fear  to 
stand  tall  and  mighty  against  God's  blessed 
sun,  so  that  such  men  need  not  have  died 
in  vain. 

Is  there  any  sacrifice  In  a  preparedness 
program  compared  to  the  sacrlllces  we  were 
forced  to  make  when  war  was  let  loose  upon 
us? 

They  tell  you  people  want  to  forget  about 
the  war:  they  don't  want  to  hear  any  more 
about  It;  It's  unpopular  to  bring  It  up.  If 
that  is  true,  which  I  myself  do  not  believe 
for  a  moment,  then  it  is  the  duty  of  every 
man  In  your  position  to  refuse  to  allow  us  to 
forget. 

So  now.  Mr.  Jackson,  I  come  to  tbe  prac- 
tical purpose  of  this  letter. 

No  bill  for  universal  military-  training,  no 
program  for  preparedness,  is  upon  tbe  agenda 
of  Congress. 


Tet  it  is  manifestly  tbe  duty  of  Congrsm 
to  give  us  preparedness.  In  your  hsnds  rests 
our  destiny  st  this  very  moment. 

You  are  the  men  selected  by  our  mlinons 
to  frame  and  enact  those  Isws  under  wtilch 
we  shall  have  the  l>sst  democratic  life  and 
Government.  You  are  trained  and  able  men, 
and  it  Is  your  duty  and  your  privilege  to 
inform  los.  lead  us.  act  for  lu,  that  we  may 
stand  the  guardians  of  peace  for  ourselves 
and.  If  possible,  for  what  science  and  progress 
have  made  one  world. 

Get  on  with  it. 

Certainly  there  are  differences  of  opinion. 
It  Is  for  you  to  resolve  them.  Some  like 
the  Taft  bill:  some  like  the  universal  mili- 
tary training  bill:  some  want  the  age  younger 
or  older:  some  favor  an  emulation  of  the 
Swiss  plan  of  citizen  military  training:  some 
believe  In  raising  the  benefits  of  voluntary 
military  service  In  a  standing  army:  some 
believe  only  In  conscription. 

But  there  Is  always  a  solution.  A  right 
way.    Find  it,  and  find  it  at  once. 

The  delay  In  solving  this  vital  problem  Is 
a  disgrace,  a  danger.  You  of  Congress  .have 
no  right  to  bog  down,  to  stall,  to  quibble  and 
duck  and  side-step  this.  In  the  end  the 
people  of  America  will  despise  you  for  your 
vacillating  weakness.  There  are  no  sUtues 
to  those  who  tried  to  please  everybody. 

There  Is  on  record  no  crisis  In  which  the 
American  people  have  not  risen  strongly  to 
support  the  right  as  God  gave  them  to  see 
the  right.  If  there  Is  a  weakness  In  Con- 
gress. It  is  to  underestimate  the  strength  of 
our  ideals,  the  Intelligence  and  heart  and 
soul  of  this  Nation.  I  tell  you  that  flatly. 
There  has  been  too  much  fear  of  calling  upon 
this  country  to  take  Its  sWnd  with  honor 
and  Integrity,  too  much  shilly-shallying  In 
talk  and  work  as  though  we  were  a  lot  of 
self-indulgent  weaklings.  We  are  not.  We 
never  were. 

Show  us  the  way.  and  we  will  be  as  strong 
and  splendid  In  peace  as  we  have  been  In  war. 

Do  otherwise,  and  you  will  defeat  yourself 
and  betray  democracy. 

To  evil  and  those  who  desired  evil,  the 
Prince  of  Peace  said.  "Not  peace,  but  a 
sword." 

Forge  that  sword,  you  of  Congress.  Forge 
it  now;  let  us  hold  It  in  our  hands  as  a 
sacred  trust,  so  that  we  are  prepared  to  say, 
"No  more  war."  For  this  we,  the  living,  and 
they,  the  dead,  shall  hold  you  accountable. 
We  can  be  efficient  In  war.  Let  us  now  l)e 
efficient  in  peace.  We  can  unite  for  war. 
Unite  us  now  for  peace.  That's  your  Job. 
Yours  sincerely, 

AoiXA  RocEKs  St.  Johns. 


Politics,  Not  Statesmanship 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  GEORGE  A.  SMATHERS 

or  FLOEIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  25.  1948 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  wish  to 
insert  an  editorial  from  the  Miami  Daily 
News  of  March  22.  1948. 

The  Miami  Daily  News  Is  the  oldest 
newspaper  in  the  State  of  Florida.  It  is 
owned  by  James  M.  Cox.  former  gover- 
nor of  Ohio  and  Democratic  candidate 
for  President  in  1920  and  is  managed  by 
Dan  Mahoney.  It  has  the  second  largest 
circulation  of  any  paper  In  the  State, 
and  its  editorial  page  is  widely  read  and 
respected.      I    make    this    preliminary 
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so  that  the  Members  of  Con- 
tifll  know  that  the  following  edi- 
torial Is  not  written  by  Irresponsible  ex- 
trtmisis  but  Is  a  sound  analysis  of  what 
thai  nr  rspAP^T  and  its  capable  editors 
feel  on  ihe  subject  of  tax  reduction: 
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APPENDIX  TO  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 


Norr  mcriMMAjntar 

■•praacntatlT*   KinmoN    first   re- 
hla  tax  bill  In  the  present  aea- 
(|ongre«8.  It  pretty  much  stampeded 
but  saner  heads  In  the  Senate 
ot  caution.    Let  us  wait  and  sec. 
how  much   money  we  are  going 
for   national   defense    and    foreign 
coming  tmdget.     These  apostles 
ce   Included   the  more  responsible 
In  both  political  parties. 
•  have  waited  and  we  have  seen, 
seen    that    the    Marshall    plan.    In 
undiminished  strength.  Is  go- 
voted  by  Congreaa.     We  have  seen 
new  expenditures  on  the  armed 
have  to  be  made,  whether  or  not 
votes,  as  In  all  conscience  It  ought 
for  UlfT  and  for  a  resumption  of 
service.    We  have  aeen.  Incidentally, 
February  break  In  commodity  prices 
repaired  and  that  we  arc  not  bead- 
a  recession  economy. 

that  has  happened  since  Kmrr- 
rei4troduced  his  bill  has  justlfled  the 
attitude.      More   than   that,   every- 
tltat   has  happened  haa  Justified  the 
which  were  the  basis  for  that  at- 
Yet  now  that  It  has  been  demon- 
^at  we  cannot  afford  to  cut  taxes 
(  all  years.  Congress  continues  to  In- 
cuttlng   taxes.     Even   some   of   the 
of  the  waiting  policy  are  now  decUn- 
f  allow  the  logic  on  which  they  were 
ig.    True,  the  Senate  la  not  go- 
stand  for  the  extravagant,  arross-the- 
sliahaa  which  were  made  by  the  Houae. 
Senate  Is  willing,  with  little  reslst- 
cut  HBOO  000.000  from  revenues  that 
be  held  In  hand  for  the  twin  pur- 
fluanclng   our   remoblUaatlon   and 
idant  in  the  national  debt,  while  the 
1  conditions  still  permit  ua  to 
fairly  decent   rcducuon. 
for  the  facts,  get  the  facts,  and 
to  act  on  them,  la  politics,  not 
ship. 
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the  Uaited  States  in  China's  Fa. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  WALTER  H.  JUDD 

or   MINNESOTA 

IN  THl  SSNATl  OP  TOT  UNTTKD  STATM 

Thursday.  March  25,  19iS 

Mr.  JfUDD.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  exte  id  my  remarks  in  the  Rccord.  I 
Include  the  following  article  from  the 
Washington  Dally  News  of  March  16, 
1M8: 

ma^iwx  tmrrsB  statss  im  cmxma's  nz 
(By  William  H.  Newton) 

a  years  aa  Scrtpps-Howard  ccr- 
nt  In  China.  William  H.  Newton  rc- 
dblnas  clvU  war  from  both  National^ 
( >>raminilst  areas     He  is  now  tempo- 
duty  here  In  Washington,  covering 
over  extending  military  aid 
s   legal   Oovernment.     In   the   fol- 
It   a  aatirc  or   a  fantasy— Mr. 
draws    an    iX-lt-were-on-the-oth«r- 
to  give  his  Impreaaton  of  tha 
of  some  of  the  arguments  mad* 
lelping  China.) 
960. 
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The  Red  Army  occupies  Alaska,  Canada, 
and  the  east  coast  of  the  United  SUtes  aa 
far  south  aa  Savannah. 

The  Independent  People's  Republic  of  New 
Tork  has  Jmt  extended  tftptaOMtte  raeognl- 
Uon  to  the  Independent  Ptopla^  BflUbUc  of 
Pennsylvania. 

A  ptncer  movement  la  develcfilng  wtilch 
will  cut  off  the  Great  Lakes  area  and  laoiato 
the  Ohio  Valley. 

Chlneae  newspapers  are  giving  full  cover- 
age to  the  clvU  war  In  America. 

"It  la  apparent."  writes  Wong  Fin  Wu.  of 
the  Nanking  DaUy  Call,  "that  the 
In  America  ts  an  agrarian  reform 
brought  about  by  the  Oovernment 'a  mistreat- 
ment of  the  peasant  class." 

Chlng  Lee  of  the  Chungking  Times  gets 
tmoagb  the  flghtinff  Unas  and  obtains  an 
«Ml«l*«  interview  with  William  Z.  Poatar. 
the  new  people's  Governor  of  Pennsylvania. 
Mr.  Lea  diacovera  great  "spiritual  qualities" 
In  Mr.  Poster's  fsce.  "It  Is  evident."  he 
writes,  "that  this  man  is  motivated  solely  by 
his  deep  love  of  the  ordinary  worker  and 
farmer."  Postei,  he  adds.  "Is  no  more  a 
OommunUt  than  Abraham  Lincoln.  Thomas 
Jefferson,  or  Calvin  C.  Coolldge  " 

There  Is  s<ime  demand  for  military  aid  to 
th«  United  States  In  the  Legislative  Yuan, 
but  It  Is  quickly  smothered.  China's  Foreign 
Minister.  Ling  Fu.  says  In  a  ringing  speech 
that  "we  will  not  send  1  penny  In  military 
aid  to  America  until  the  Oovernment  abol- 
ishes the  poll  tax  In  Georgia  and  gets  rid  of 
the  political  bosses  in  Jersey  City,  Mrmphls, 
and  other  cities." 

"Bven  then."  Mr.  Ling  continues,  "the  re- 
actionary cliques  within  the  present  National 
Government  must  go.  Truman  must  get  rid 
of  Porreatal.  Marshall.  Anderson.  Snyder. 
Tom  Clark,  and  Harrlman  " 

Defense  Minister  Lu  Ting  Pu  firmly  re- 
jects demands  to  Increase  allocations  from 
China's  surplus  military  stocks  to  America. 
"This  la  ridiculous."  Mr.  Lu  said.  "We  have 
already  sent  them  3.147  uaed  rickshas,  1,400 
battle-axes,  and  some  surplus  cannon  from 
the  Russo-Japanese  War,  to  say  nothing  of 
213  flrst-daas  Piper  Cub  fighting  planes." 

The  Shanghai  Express  puts  Its  even  more 
strongly.  "Every  penny  of  Chinese  aid  to 
America  mtist  be  carefully  supervised  to  see 
that  it  gets  Into  the  hands  of  the  people." 
says  a  lead  editorial.  "We  have  had  experi- 
ence before  this,  with  the  Kelly-Nash  ma- 
chine, and  the  Pendergast  machine,  and  the 
Hague  outfit  in  Jersey." 

Dr.  J.  Lelghton  Flng.  the  Chineae  Ambas- 
sador to  the  United  States,  Is  touring  from 
city  to  city,  making  speeches.  "If  you  ex- 
pect any  help  from  us,  America  must  turn 
to  the  middle  way."  says  Dr.  Flng.  "You 
must  turn  to  the  teachers,  the  educators, 
the  great  philosophers,  and  men  of  learn- 
ing." 

"America  has  a  great  future,"  says  Dr. 
Ping.  "But  the  Government  miut  reform. 
Civil  rights  must  be  restored.  Something 
must  be  done  for  the  Navajo  Indians. ' 

That  week,  the  Pacific  Northwest  Is  occu- 
pied by  the  Communists  and  the  transconti- 
nental railway  cut  In  seven  places. 


What  Means  th«  Christian  Attitude? 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  KENNETH  B.  KEATING 

or  Nxw  Toax 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVE* 

Thundav.  March  25,  1948 

Mr.  KEATINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  we 
pause  In  our  labors  at  thla  ■CMon  of  tbe 
year,     eo     meaningful     to     ChrtaClaBi 


throughout  the  world,  I  commend  to  my 
colleagues  the  following  article  enti  led 
"What  Means  the  Christian  Attituce?" 
from  the  inspiring  pen  of  the  edito  •  of 
the  Brighton-Pittsford  Post,  published 
in  Brighton.  Monroe  County,  N.  Y.: 

What  Means  tmx  CHawrtAN  Arnrvw:? 

The  Lenten  season  is  primarily  a  perlcd  of 
deliberation.  The  withdrawal  of  large  seg- 
ments of  society  Into  meditation  and  piayer 
for  this  brief  time  gives  opportunity  for  much 
worthy  introspection. 

At  the  city  club  recently,  the  speaker.  Carl- 
ton Meyers,  assiatant  to  tbe  president  ot  the 
Chesapeake  *  Ohio  Co..  Robert  Young,  ."om- 
mented  on  labor  and  management  rela  ions 
and  cisually  remarked  that  the  old  methoda 
would  have  to  be  replaced  with  a  ClirHtian 
attitude.  Not  Infrequently  an  aud'.ei'ce  hears 
the  reference  to  the  Christian  attituce  in 
local,  national,  or  international  affairs. 

It  is  always  a  good  commentary:  so-t  of 
displaces  worry  and  seemingly  makes  an  easy 
disposition  of  conltislng  situations.  It  is 
somewhat  commonplace  to  many  speeches 
where  controversial  spots  occur.  But  It  also 
seems  to  dispossess  the  speaker  of  any  fu  -ther 
need  of  responsibility  and  therefore  releases 
him  to  the  rest  of  his  propoeals. 

LXr  S  DEVINB  "CHaiSTlAN  ATmVDE  ' 

It  may  be  trite  to  ask  what  Is  the  Chrl^itlan 
attitude,  what  la  lU  place  In  the  world    and 
how  does  the  appeal  to  Christian  attltuc  e  in 
dude  the  Mohammedan.  Buddhist,  or  hun- 
dreds of  other  forms  of  religion. 

That  there  must  sometimes  t>e  a  qul.zlcal 
feeling  among  some  of  other  faltiu.  when 
llstenmg  to  references  to  "the  Christian  atti- 
tude." seems  quite  possible.  These  listeners 
probably  experience  no  more  than  a  i  light 
moral  uplift  to  such  gratultotis  stater lenta 
and  generally  take  It  rs  an  acceptance  c  f  the 
fait  accompli.  Living  in  a  country  wliere  the 
Christian  faith  ts  predominant,  too  :nany 
people  take  it  aa  the  only  religion,  so  much 
vued  to  it  are  they. 

But  In  Its  full  appreciation,  the  Christian 
attitude  should  stir  people  of  other  frdths. 
especially  if  it  worked  In  full  measure  and 
full  value,  at  all  times  and  In  all  places.  The 
lack  of  Its  fuU  operative  value  by  its  followers 
probably  damages  the  Christian  attitude 
with  strangers,  more  th.an  anything  else. 

When  taken  abroad,  the  Christian  atti- 
tude among  those  of  other  faiths  should 
represent  only  the  "rate  of  exchange  "  a:nong 
Mohammedans,  Buddhists,  and  others.  Bas- 
ically, whatever  religion  exi.its  must  have  for 
its  base  nothini?  but  good.  Within  that  iiroad 
term  everything  else  takea  root,  brotherly 
love,  good  nelghborlineas.  honesty,  ver  icity. 
the  golden  rule,  honor  to  parenta.  and  good 
will  toward  all  men. 

PAarrr  or  avl  skucions  nssdks 

Just  as  dollars  have  a  rate  of  exchinge. 
and  can  be  translated  into  francs,  lire,  d  ach- 
mas,  and  other  specie,  so  should  the  ChrHtlan 
attitude  have  translated  worth  Into  nher 
native  religions.  The  only  difference  from 
dollars  Is  that  the  rate  of  exclmnce  sliculd 
be  on  a  parity  for  all  religions.  By  8ur  i  par 
values,  the  Hebrew.  Christian,  and  M  -.lem 
might  possibly  enter  upon  equil  po'  rlons 
in  relation  to  good.  If  all  religions  have 
equivalent  fundamentals,  and  Identical  ob- 
jectives in  yie  moral  uplift  of  man  there 
ahould  be  some  common  pround  of  app  -oach 
where  the  world  as  a  whole  could  fin  a  re- 
sponsive and  mutual  respect. 

Only  In  the  case  of  the  militant  atheist, 
who  neither  wants  a  comparable  base  for 
good,  nor  wishes  to  see  It  exhibited  In  others. 
can  there  be  diametrically  opp-ieed  view- 
points. The  Christian  attitude.  othe.'Wlse, 
can  t>e  found  in  all  people,  of  all  faiths  with 
an  good  as  a  common  ground  of  app-^cia- 
tlon.  Thla  attitude  is  not  foreign  to  those 
of  other  faiths,  but  la  only  the  expr<>ssion 
among  thaae  of  one  faith  as  to  the  name  of 
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its  moral  stability  and  relationship  with  aU 
people. 

In  the  secular  life  of  all  nationals  there 
seems  to  be  much  in  common  of  the  lesser 
values,  such  as  avarice  and  greed,  which  has 
quite  a  compelling  force,  and  which  binds  us 
from  time  to  time  in  common  agreement  and 
objective.  To  win  wars,  where  oil,  minerals, 
and  land  are  concerned,  we  exert  great  team- 
work, we  have  combined  boards  of  strategy, 
we  lend  to  those  who  have  not.  without  hin- 
drance, even  to  repayment.  We  find,  to  set- 
tle differences  of  opinions  on  material  things, 
that  we  can  understand  the  Turk,  the  Greek, 
the  Indian  or  any  other  nationals,  but  to 
making  a  better  world  where  moral  values 
are  concerned,  we  have  nothing  to  offer. 

BBOTHERHOOD  OF  MAN 

It  would  not  be  fitting  and  proper  in  this 
short  digest  to  consider  that  the  world  can 
turn  toward  such  channels  today  or  tomor- 
row, nor  that  this  Is  even  the  time  to  expect 
progre«s  In  the  direction  submitted  here.  It 
is.  however,  patent,  that  when  the  time  comes 
and  we  enjoy  the  fruits  of  that  peace  which 
pa.s.seth  all  understanding,  It  will  be  through 
such  channels  outlined,  and  we  no  longer 
should  have  any  fear  of  other  religions,  nor 
they  of  ours. 

In  the  meantime,  the  Christian  attitude 
should  get  a  good  practice  work-out  In  this 
land  at  least,  and  Its  product  should  be  that 
of  combining  at  least.  Christians,  Catholics, 
and  Protestants,  and  as  well,  those  of  the  He- 
braic faith,  in  an  understandable  brother- 
hood of  man.  Perhaps  with  this  accomplish- 
ment, we  may  find  the  necessary  ways  and 
means  of  successful  approach  to  a  rate  of  ex- 
change of  the  Christian  attitude  Into  other 
parts  of  the  world. 


REA  Expansioo  in  the  Twenty-first 
Congressional  District  of  Texas 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  0.  C.  FISHER 

or   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'nVES 

Thursday.  March  25.  194S 

Mr.  FISHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  a  radio  interview  between 
myself  and  Hon.  Claude  R.  Wickard.  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  National  Rural  Elec- 
trification Administration: 

CLAtTDE  a.  WlCKAaO  TELLS  OF  SEA  XXPANSION  IN 
THE  TWENTY-FIRST  CONGRESSIONAL  DISTRICT 
or   TEXAS 

Mr.  Fisher.  One  of  the  greatest  problems 
which  Texas  farmers  and  stockmen  have 
had  for  many  years  is  the  one  of  getting 
electricity.  Texas  farms  and  ranches  cover 
a  tremendous  amount  of  territory,  and  some 
of  this  area  has  comparatively  few  residents. 
This  Is  particularly  true  of  my  district,  the 
twenty-first,  with  Its  stock  farms  and  cattle. 
sheep,  and  goat  ranches.  However,  we  in 
our  district  are  very  proud  of  what's  been 
done,  in  the  face  of  many  dlfflcultles.  to  bring 
the  benefits  of  electric  power  to  our  people. 
But  we  realize  there's  still  much  more  to 
do;  large  numbers  of  Texans  In  this  area 
are  still  waiting  for  power.  In  order  to  find 
out  what  the  prospects  are,  I  decided  to 
ask  some  questions  of  a  man  who  knows  a 
good  many  of  the  answers.  The  man  is 
seated  across  the  table  from  me  now — it's 
Claude  R.  Wickard.  Rural  Electrification  Ad- 
ministrator. I  am  very  glad  to  have  this 
chance  to  talk  with  you,  Mr.  Wickard. 

Mr.  Wickard.  Thank  you.  Congressman 
FxBHER.  and  I  hope  I  have  the  answers  to 
your  questions. 


Mr.  Fisher.  Well,  as  I  told  you.  I'm  depend- 
ing on  you  to  bring  our  listeners  up  to  date 
on  the  rural  electrification  picture,  not  only 
from  the  national  and  State  angle,  but  com- 
ing right  home  to  the  Twenty-first  Texas 
Congressional  District. 

Mr.  WicKJVRD.  As  I  recall  the  location  of 
your  district.  Congressman  Fishes,  it's  In  the 
southwest  central  part  of  the  Sut«-.  It  might 
very  well  be  In  the  section  about  which  the 
song  was  written.  Deep  in  the  Heart  of  Texas! 
Mr.  Fisher.  You're  right  about  that,  Mr. 
Wickard.  We  consider  the  Twenty-first  Con- 
gressional District  pretty  much  the  heart  of 
the  State.  My  home.  San  Angelo.  Is  a  great 
wool  and  mohair  shipping  center.  Every 
county  Is  agricultural— raising  cotton,  wool, 
mohair,  peanuts,  pecans,  and  other  farm 
producU  along  with  the  cattle,  sheep,  and 
goats.  Then  down  in  the  Uvalde  country 
which  excels  In  livestock,  there  Is  a  large 
honey  Industry.  Former  Vice  President 
Garner  lives  there,  you  know,  and  he  is 
famous  also  for  the  John  Garner  pecan,  a 
variety  that  Is  much  sought  after. 

But  some  of  that  farm  and  ranch  country 
is  the  area  that's  been  waiting  a  long  time 
for  power  lines  to  be  built,  Mr.  Wickard.  It 
would  mean  a  lot  to  those  people  to  have 
electric  service. 

Mr.  Wickard.  Let  me  make  it  clear  right  at 
the  start  of  this  discussion.  Mr.  Fisher,  that 
there  are  problems  of  rural  electrification  in 
Texas  very  similar  to  those  In  some  other 
States.  It  isn't  the  only  area  where  new 
engineering  techniques  have  had  to  be  de- 
veloped, because  potential  consumers  are  far 
apart.  It's  never  easy  to  solve  these  prob- 
lems, but  good  progress  is  being  made  in 
Texas  as  well  as  in  other  parts  of  the  country. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  I'd  say  that  your  State 
has  made  tremendous  strides  in  rural  electri- 
fication since  REA  came  into  being  In  1935. 
Only  about  2  percent  of  the  farms  in  Texas 
had  electric  service  then.  This  represented  a 
little  more  than  11,000  farms  out  of  a  total 
of  around  half  a  million.  Since  that  time 
the  proportion  has  gone  up  to  more  than  55 
percent,  representing  well  over  214,000  farms. 
Mr.  Fisher.  That's  a  wonderful  record,  Mr. 
Wickard.  Being  a  Texan,  naturally  that 
doesn't  surprise  me.  When  we're  given  op- 
portunities we  make  the  most  of  them.  And 
I  know  that  my  State  has  received  a  large 
amount  of  money  In  REA  loans  since  that 
first  one,  way  back  In  1936.  That  loan.  I 
remember,  was  made  to  a  group  located  In 
Bell  County,  not  far  from  the  eastern  boun- 
dary of  my  district. 

Mr.  Wickard.  You're  right  about  the 
amount  of  REA  loans  granted  in  Texas.  The 
REA  program  in  your  State  is  the  largest  in 
the  entire  country.  Of  course  that  is  mostly 
because  the  State  is  so  big  and  has  so  many 
farms  and  ranches.  More  than  •100,000.000 
of  loans  have  been  approved  for  Texas  bor- 
rowers. These  number  97,  by  the  way,  amd 
96  of  them  are  cooperatives. 

Mr.  Fisher.  That  makes  an  average  of  well 
over  a  million  dollars  for  each  borrower  in 
Texas,  then. 

Mr.  Wickard.  That's  right,  Mr.  Fisher. 
But  to  complete  the  rural  electrification 
picture  BO  far  as  the  State  of  Texas  Is  con- 
cerned, you  may  be  Interested  to  know  that 
this  amount  of  money  will  bring  electric 
service  to  more  than  200,000  rural  consumers, 
along  almost  90,000  miles  of  lines. 

Mr.  Fisher.  That  sounds  like  a  mighty 
big  operation.  Mr.  Wickard.  But  I  notice 
you  say,  "will  bring."  There  are  a  good 
many  farmers  and  ranchers  In  my  State  who 
are  still  waiting  for  electricity.  A  lot  of 
them  are  right  In  my  district,  too. 

Mr.  Wickard.  That's  true.  Congressman 
Fisher.  When  I  look  at  a  map  of  ycur  SUte 
showing  the  locations  of  those  97  REA- 
financed-power  systems,  It  comes  home  to 
me  that  there  are  thousands  of  square  miles 
where  electricity  Is  still  Just  a  dream  and 
a  hope  to  the  people  Uving  there. 


Mr.  Fishes.  I'm  glad  to  hear  you  use  the 
word  "hope,"  Mr.  Wickard.  That  indicates 
they  have  some  basis  for  their  dreams.  I 
know,  of  course,  that  construction  is  under 
way  in  all  parts  of  my  district.  Down  in 
Kinney  County  there's  a  new  REA-financed 
co-op  getting  started,  near  Bracketvllle;  the 
Rio  Grande   Electric   Cooperative. 

Mr.  Wickard.  And  I  understand  there's  ex- 
pansion in  the  other  six  co-ops  which  have 
headquarters  in  the  Twenty-first  District. 
They're  building  new  lines  to  serve  rural 
people  as  rapidly  as  loan  funds  and  materials 
become  available.  This  activity  is  also  tak- 
ing place  in  the  five  or  six  other  co-ops  which 
have  lines  extending  into  your  district. 

Mr.  Fishxr.  That  reminds  me  to  ask  you 
another  question  about  money.  Mr.  Wickard. 
Do  you  have  the  complete  figures  on  the 
money  loaned  to  co-ops  in  my  district? 

Mr.  Wickard.  Yes,  and  111  give  them  in 
round  numbers.  Mr.  Fisher.  That  will  give 
our  listeners  the  picture  without  too  many 
figures.  The  total  of  the  loans  approved  for 
the  REA-financed  co-ops  in  the  Twenty-first 
Congressional  District  is  a  little  more  than 
$7,000,000.  About  four  and  one-half  million 
of  that  already  has  been  advanced  to  the  co- 
ops to  pay  for  completed  construction.  This 
has  provided  around  3,600  miles  of  line  now 
in  service,  taking  power  to  more  than  8,000 
consumers.  When  the  balance  of  this  con- 
struction has  been  completed,  there  will  be 
more  than  12.500  families  in  your  district 
receiving  co-op  power. 

Mr.  Fisher.  I  knew  we  made  a  lot  of  prog- 
ress last  year  and  am  pleased  to  get  those 
sp2clfic  figures.  I  wonder,  Mr.  Wickard, 
whether  you'd  care  to  express  any  opinion 
as  to  how  long  it  will  be  before  the  hopes  of 
those  p>eople.  and  of  a  good  many  other  rural 
residents  throughout  the  whole  State  of 
Texas — l)ecome  reality? 

Mr.  Wickard.  It's  hard  to  be  definite  about 
this.  Congressman  Jisher.  There  are  several 
factors  to  consider.  First  of  all.  I'd  like  to 
point  out  that  the  demand  for  electricity  la 
greater  than  it's  ever  been  before.  This  un- 
doubtedly Is  because  people  In  the  thinly 
settled  areas  of  the  country  realize  now  that 
it's  possible  and  economically  feasible  to 
bring  the  power  to  them.  They've  seen  it 
happen  in  other  localities,  and  now  they 
know  It's  Just  a  matter  of  time  before  they 
can  get  It  too. 

Mr.  Fisher.  The  letters  I  receive  from  my 
constituents  make  me  realize  how  true  that 
is.  However,  it  doesn't  help  them  a  great 
deal  Just  to  know  there  are  lots  of  other  peo- 
ple in  the  same  boat. 

Mr.  Wickard.  I  know  that— but  I  think  it 
should  encourage  many  of  those  people  to 
know  that  there  has  l>een  a  substantial  im- 
provement in  the  supplies  of  construction 
materials.  Ever  since  the  end  of  the  war, 
this  has  been  a  serious  problem,  and  It  still 
is,  but  to  a  somewhat  lesser  degree.  And 
Just  as  fast  as  that  situation  Improves,  tbe 
building  program  of  REA  borrowers  will  move 
a  lot  faster 

Mr.  Fisher.  Then  you  feel  that  any  in- 
crease in  supplies — such  things  as  trans- 
formers, wire,  and  Insulators,  for  example — 
really  will  help  to  speed  up  construction. 

Mr.  Wickard.  Yes;  we  used  to  have  a  short- 
age of  poles,  but  now  the  co-ops  can  get  all 
the  poles  they  need.  Then  it  was  trans- 
formers; the  manufacturers  say  they  will  be 
about  current  on  transformers  next  fall.  Now 
it  is  wire  that  Is  In  short  supply— orders 
placed  now  will  be  delivered  In  3  years.  REA 
borrowers  all  over  the  country  are  ready  to 
get  new  lines  under  way  any  day.  Their 
loans  have  been  approved,  their  lines  de- 
signed— some  of  them  have  the  new  lines  all 
staked  out  and  the  right-of-way  cleared. 
Everything's  ready  except  the  materials. 

Mr.  Fisher.  Most  of  us  can  understand 
what  that  shortage  means — we  still  remem- 
ber the  wartime  shortages  of  materials.  But 
It  seems  to  me  it  shouldn't  take  too  long  to 
get  caught  up  In  this  respect. 
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point  U  that  the  Initial  lines  built 
:he   country   are  soon  outgrown   as 
rearrange    their    IlTlng    and    their 
around  electricity      They  keep  In- 
thatr  use  of  power. 

.  I  know  that's  true.     I  checked 
ago  and   found  out   that  farm 
of  electricity  In  TOM  baa  ta- 
rn  recent   years.     For   tnatanea.  In 
1041.  tha  average  use  was  45  kllo- 
a  month:   In  December   1946.  It 
up  to  66  kilowatt-hours — slmcet  a 
Increase. 

Ob,  yes;  when  a  farmer  or  a 
isgsniasa  hla  farm  to  us«>  electrtctty 
Just  baa  to  be  there  for  him  when 
It.  I  can  give  you  an  example  of 
Q  my  own  personal  experience.  On 
In  Indiana,  we  now  have  a  dairy  en- 
golng.  In  addition  to  the  farming 
we  formerly  carried  on.  Bec- 
1  Qllks  the  cows,  cools  the  milk,  then 
the  milk  we  drink  on  the  farm, 
water  piped  to  every  field  If  we 
get  power  when  we  need  It.  we  would 
substantial  loss. 

I  have  bad  letters  from  people 

because  they  arent  getting  all 

they  need  from  the  co-op  lines 

them.     What's  being  done  to  help 
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f  'KKABD.  The  co-ops  srs  trying  to  In- 
tpelr  capacity  Just  as  fast  as  they  can. 
1 — we   call   It   "hesvylng   up"   the 
rhat's  what  has  to  be  done  when- 
load  gets  too  heavy  for  the  first 
However,  the  RXA-Onanced 
are  dealgned  so  that  this  can  be  dona 
and  with  the  least  possible  ex- 
But  the  materials  situation  here  la 
as  In  building  new  lines. 

I  can  onderstaad  that  matn- 

tba  service,  and  expanding  It  when 

la  just  about  as  Important  as  get- 

itarted  In  the  first  pisce.     But  that 

m  jch  consolation  to  the  folks  who've 

w  Utmg  so  long  for  electric  power. 

VI  KXABO.  Perhaps  those  people  tn  yotir 

wilt    be  a   tittle   more   patient.   Mr. 

IT  they  know  about  the  sppltcatlons 

loana  which  are  on  file  with  ua  right 

batef  prepared  In  the  field.     The  lat- 

show  that  theae  applications  from 

In    your    district    alone    amount    to 

nllllon  and  a  half  dollara — for  loana 

mere  than  IJOO  mllaa  of  line,  to 

at^out  1,500  more  oonaumars. 

I  know  thosa  figures  will  be 

to  a  great  many  of  our  listeners. 

And   while   we're   dealing   In 

I'd  appreciate  It  If  you'd  explain  a 

aqout  the  way  the  RXA  program  opcr- 


Oladly.    It's  a  buslneaa  prop- 

We  make  locuis  to  lo- 

The  loan  covers  the  full  cost 

new   power   facilities   to   reach 

who  dont  have  electric  power. 

eooparattvca  make  up  more   than 

of  all  RKA  borrowers,  and  such  a 

owned  by  thoae  It  serves.     The  rate 

for  electricity  Is  baaed  on  the  coat. 

for  repayment  of  the  Oov- 

loan.    Interest  and  auKatiaatlon  are 

revenue.     The  homn  la  repaid,  at 

Intereat.  over  a  period  of  35  years. 

glad   to   tdl  you   that   today  leaa 

t  of  tba  aaaoimt  due  is  delln- 

twenty  mllltna  baa  been  repaid 

schedule — we  think   that's  a  fine 

How  doca  Texas  stand  In  re- 
pajiuwt  or  RBA  loans,  Mr.  Wlckard? 


Mr.  Wkkaid.  Tour  State  has  a  good  rec- 
ord. Oongreaaman  FisHxa.  Our  lateat  sum- 
mary, covering  transactions  up  to  January  1 
of  this  year,  shows  that  Texas  borrowers 
have  repaid  almost  911.000,000  In  principal 
and  Interest  on  their  loans,  over  s  million 
dollars  being  credited  as  advance  paymenU. 
Forty- three  borrowers  In  yoxir  Stats  were 
ahead  on  thetr  payments. 

Mr.  PiSHXR.  Thst  sounds  mighty  good  to 
me.  And  I  guess  tt  shows  pretty  clearly 
that  the  only  thing  rural  people  needed  was 
the  opportunity  to  get  electric  power.  Those 
who  have  It  certainly  are  making  good  use 
of  It. 

Mr.  WicxAio.  I  know  that — and  I  might 
point  out  that  we  In  RSA  are  greatly  con- 
cerned over  the  present  shortage  of  power 
to  carry  over  the  lines.  We  recognise  the 
fact  that  everythlns;  possible  must  be  done. 
•ad  promptly,  to  Increase  the  power-gener- 
ating capacity  of  thla  country. 

We  know  that  the  people  of  your  great 
State  want  and  need  adequate  electric 
power.  Tbere's  no  other  force  available 
which  will  do  more  to  raise  the  standards 
ct  rural  people,  both  economic  and  cultural. 
Tou  may  be  sure.  Congrseamaa  Fnaaa.  that 
we  In  REA  wUl  do  everything  poaalble  to 
speed  the  day  of  complete  rural  electrifica- 
tion. 

Mr.  PtaBxa.  Thank  you.  Mr.  Wlckard.  I 
certainly  agree  with  everything  you  have 
said  about  the  great  benefiu  the  rural  peo- 
ple are  getting  from  the  REA  service.  What 
you've  said  has  been  of  great  Interest  to  me, 
and  to  all  our  listeners.  I  know  I  speak 
for  my  own  constituents  snd  for  the  people 
of  Texas  as  a  whole  when  I  express  grati- 
tude for  your  kindness  In  answering  my  ques- 
tions on  a  subject  of  luch  vital  Interest  to 
so  many. 


Taxes 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  H.  RUSSELL 

or  MSVAO* 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RVRBBBNTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  25,  1949 

Mr.  RUS6ELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarlu  In  the  Ric- 
oto.  I  include  the  follovrint  radio  broad- 
cast by  Ocorge  E.  Reedy : 

TAXK8 

The  Bouse,  the  membership  of  which  la 
supposed  to  more  doecly  reflect  the  wlshea 
of  the  people,  was  In  a  tax -cut  ting  mood 
yesterday.  As  a  rcault.  tt  leems  we  can 
finally  count  on  getting  an  Individual  In- 
come-tax cut  this  year. 

They  met  an  hour  earlier  and.  In  what 
could  be  called  Ughtnlng-Ilke  speed  for  that 
body,  voted  no  to  67  to  accept  the  Senate's 
•4JO0.0OO.0OO  individual  tax  cut.  The 
measure  was  rushed  to  the  White  House  Im- 
mediately. 

This  puts  the  matter  directly  up  to  Presi- 
dent Truman.  He  has  until  midnight  April 
5  to  sign  or  veto  It.  The  House  vote  of  389 
to  67  for  the  cut  was  51  votes  more  than  will 
be  needed  to  override  a  veto. 

Following  on  the  heels  of  the  Senate's  78 
to  11  vote  for  the  cut.  the  more  than  4  to  1 
approval  registered  in  the  Hoxise  yesterday 
convinced  moat  Members  a  veto  will  be  over- 
ridden. President  Truman.  It  may  be  re- 
called, vetoed  two  tax-reduction  bills  last 
year. 

More  than  half  the  Democrats  and  all  but 
one  SeputMcan  voted  for  the  cut.  The  score 
was  205  Republicans  and  84  Democrata  were 
for  the  cut.  Sixty-four  Democrats,  one  Re- 
publican, and  New  Torkli  two  American  La- 
buritea  voted  agaUiat  ft. 


In  the  hour  of  debate  preceding  the  vote 
It  seemed  that  everybody  wanted  to  get  Into 
the  act.  The  general  theme  was  "speak  no 
evil  of  tax  reduction  In  this  general-el^•tton 
year."  The  bill,  when  and  If  It  becomes  law, 
will  bt  retroactive  to  last  January  1.  But 
the  lowered  withholding  rates  contained  In 
the  bill  will  not  t)e  felt  In  your  pay  envi-lope 
until  May  1.  Tax  overpayments  befveen 
January  1  and  May  1  will  be  refunded  to  tax- 
payers next  year. 

And  so,  unless  something  sensational  isp- 
pens  soon — something  which  would  reculre 
sddlttonal  billions  of  dollars  In  spendtn;  by 
the  Federal  Government — the  tax-reductton 
measure  should  become  Isw  tn  about  2  weeks. 

How  much  depends  entirely  on  your  sslary 
or  wages  and.  of  course,  how  many  depend- 
ents you  have.  To  give  you  an  idea:  Tou 
know  what's  being  withheld  from  your  pay 
check  now  to  pay  your  income  taxea. 

Well,  if  you're  married,  have  two  children, 
you  should  find  after  May  1  that.  If  you're 
earning  660  a  week,  your  withholding  tax 
will  he  a  dollar  and  a  half  each  week.  If 
you're  earning  $70  a  week,  your  tax  wU.  be 
•3J)0  a  week.  If  you're  earning  $90  a  week, 
your  withholding  tax  will  l>e  (5J)0  a  week,  and 
if  you're  earning  $100  a  week,  your  with- 
holding tax  will  be  $7.50  a  week. 

Incldentalljr,  the  congressional  approval  of 
this  tax  reduction  came  at  a  time  when  the 
Nation's  military  chiefs  reportedly  are  rtady 
to  propose  that  the  new  defense  budge'  lae 
upped  anywhere  from  eleven  billion  to  as 
high  as  twenty-one  billion  dollars.  This 
would  be  one  major  argtiment  for  the  Pieal- 
dent  to  veto  the  bill. 

Incidentally,  the  measure  gives  every  tax- 
payer some  relief.  In  addition  to  Increadng 
personal  exemptions  from  five  hundre<i  to 
six  hundred  dollars,  with  an  extra  $600  for 
persons  over  66  and  the  blind,  tt  permit*  all 
families  to  split  their  Incomes  for  tax  mr- 
poees.  As  Chslrman  Lxo  Allsm.  of  Illliiols. 
of  the  House  Rules  Committee,  put  It:  'The 
greatest  national  defense  this  country  can 
have  is  a  solvent  government  and  a  conte  ^ted 
people."  Well  said.  Mr.  Allsw.  If  It  works, 
a  lot  of  us  will  be  more  solvent  and  moat 
certainly  more  contented. 


Rednctioa  of  Pottafe  on  Orerseai  Relief 
Packkfea 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  KENNETH  B.  KEATINC 

or  NEW  rosK 
IN  THE  HODSB  OP  REPRESENT ATIVH 

Thunday.  March  25.  1948 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  Speaker,  one 
calling  himself  Two  Packages  Wtekiy 
has  written  a  letter  to  the-  Washlnirton 
Times-Herald,  published  In  Its  column 
Voice  of  the  People,  under  date  of  Mtrch 
13. 1948,  which,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks,  is  quoted  below  : 

VOICX  or  TMX  PSOPLS 

To  the  Congress: 

Tou  state  that  "the  generosity  of  Aner- 
icans  in  sending  private  relief  sbrosd  has 
boosted  overseas  parcel-poet  shipments  34 
times  the  prewar  level,  the  post  office  re- 
ported yesterday." 

Tes,  Americans  still  heed  the  gospel  In- 
junction to  feed  the  hungry  and  to  clothe 
the  naked.  Thank  Ood.  God  cannot  but 
bless  America  for  that. 

The  Americans  who  practkw  this  goapel 
charity — millions  of  them — do  so  at  the  ooet 
of  resJ  sacrifice.  They  are  predominantly 
the  average  Americans,  the  sub-$5,000  per 
annum  people — tbe  laborer,  the  comer  grocer, 
the  clergyman,  the  teacher,  tbe  oAce  worker. 
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They  are  the  kind  who  cannot  afford  to 
order  very  many  CARE  or  SAFE  packages  at 
$10  per  order.  Instead,  they  bargain  about 
as  best  they  can.  They  collect  used  cloth- 
ing, recondition  used  shoes,  melt  lard  Into 
cans,  grind  left-over  bread  and  cake  Into 
crumbs,  etc. 

There  comes  the  shipping  of  these  cargoes 
of  mercy — usually  at  the  rate  of  one  or  two 
packages  per  week.  The  lard  costs  you  25 
cents  per  pound  to  buy,  but  you  pay  an- 
other 14  cents  to  ship  the  precious  calories; 
sugar  sells  at  8  cents  per  pound,  but  costs 
almost  twice  that  outlay  to  send  it. 

Tour  package  of  22  pounds,  whose  contents 
represent  a  lot  of  good  United  States  money 
and  a  lot  of  labor  and  love,  dents  your 
pocketbook  and  budget  for  the  sum  of  $3.08. 

Of  course,  old  Uncle  Sam  does  not  allow 
you  to  write  off  any  of  this  private  charity 
on  your  Income-tax  report. 

And  the  post  office  Is  proud  of  these  Ameri- 
cans (as  witness  the  report  above).  It 
should  be — and  grateful,  too.  The  starva- 
tion and  rags  and  misery  of  Europe  and  the 
Christianity  of  Europe's  brethren  here  are 
working  overtime  to  whittle  down  the  an- 
nual postal  deficit  of  Immemorial  tradition. 

But  these  Americans  generally  are  acutely 
aware  of  this  continued  fcrab-it-from-them- 
v^hlle-you-may  policy.  Most  of  them  know, 
for  example,  that  last  November  a  Senate 
committee  unanimously  recommended  a  sub- 
stantial lowering  of  the  parcel-post  rates 
on  packages  to  the  starvation  and  tubercu- 
losis areas  of  Germany. 

The  Christmas  season  has  passed  and  so 
have  January  and  February,  and  March  is 
passing,  and  the  post  office — that  is.  the 
Truman  administration — is  still  demanding 
Its  $3  08  of  Shylock.  They  will  remember  this 
fall. 

Two  Packaccs  Weekly. 

It  was  primarily  to  help  the  very  peo- 
ple to  whom  this  correspondent  refers, 
those  who  could  not  afford  to  put  up  $10 
for  a  CARE  package,  that  I  Introduced 
on  last  December  2  my  bill.  H.  R.  4616,  to 
reduce  by  one -half  the  postal  charges  on 
overseas  shipments  of  food,  clothing, 
medical  supplies,  soap,  and  other  neces- 
saries. To  encourage  the  same  form  of 
charity  and  extend  the  privilege  of  in- 
come-tax deduction  to  those  whose  gifts 
were  not  necessarily  made  to  an  organized 
charitable  corporation,  I  offered  on  last 
December  16  a  bill.  H.  R.  4753.  to  permit 
the  senders  of  such  gift  packages  overseas 
to  deduct,  within  authorized  limits,  the 
cost  of  such  charitable  relief. 

This  letter  reflects  the  sentiments  of 
hundreds  of  thousands  throughout  the 
land  whose  ties  of  kinship  or  national 
origin  daily  lead  them  to  this  type  of 
generous  effort  which  deserves  our  en- 
couragement and  support. 


Railroad  Retirement  System 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  H.  RUSSELL 

or   NEVADA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  25.  1948 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record,  I  wish  to  call  to 
the  attention  of  the  membership  of  the 
Hcuse  the  following  letter  which  I  re- 


ceived from  Mr.  William  J.  Kennedy, 
Chairman  of  the  Railroad  Retirement 
Board,  In  answer  to  questions  propound- 
ed by  a  group  of  retired  railroad  em- 
ployees of  Spurks.  Nov.: 

Railboad  Retirement  Board, 
Chicago,   III.,   March    IS,   1948. 
The  Honorable  Charles  H.  Russell, 
House  of  Representatives. 
Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Mr.  Russell:  This  will  acknowledge 
your  recent  letter  which  you  wrote  on  behalf 
of  the  retired  employees  of  Sparks,  Nev.,  who 
requested  Information  about  the  railroad  re- 
tirement system.     I  am  glad  of  this  oppor- 
tunity to  explain  some  of  the  operations  of 
the  Railroad  Retirement  Board. 

I  am  listing,  below,  the  questions  which 
were  asked  by  those  retired  employees  and  my 
answers  to  each  of  those  questions: 

1.  What  Is  the  present  reserve  in  the  United 
States  Treasury? 

On  January  31,  1948.  the  balance  In  the 
railroad  retirement  account  was  $1,308.- 
466.  000. 

2.  What  Is  the  average  number  of  em- 
ployees in  retirement,  this  to  Include  all 
beneficiaries? 

There  were  212.919  retired  railroad  men  re- 
ceiving monthly  benefits  from  the  Railroad 
Retirement  Board  totaling  $15,555,000  on 
January  31.  1948. 

3.  How  many  widows  are  now  on  the  an- 
nuity list? 

At  the  end  of  January  1948.  66,54(3  widows 
were  receiving  monthly  benefits  which  totaled 
$2,016,000.  In  addition,  over  $700,400  was 
paid  to  23.224  children  and  411  parents  who 
were  also  receiving  monthly  survivor  annui- 
ties. 

4.  With  the  Increase  In  tax  on  railroad 
employees  and  the  companies,  what  is  the 
net  income  over  and  above  all  beneficiaries 
and  expenses  per  month? 

I  think  I  can  best  answer  this  question  by 
the  brief  financial  summary  which  follows 
below.  All  figures  are  for  the  fiscal  year 
ended  June  30,  1947: 

Retirement  taxes  (from  both 
employers  and  employees) .-.  $380,057,000 

Retirement  and  survivor  bene- 
fit payments -     173. 101.  GOO 

Administrative  expenses -        4,  756.  000 

Balance  In  the  retirement  ac- 
count on  June  30,  1947 810,253,000 

Of  the  $380,057,000  collected  In  retirement 
taxes  In  the  last  fiscal  year.  46  percent  was 
used  to  pay  retirement  and  death  benefits;  a 
little  over  1  percent  was  used  for  the  admin- 
istration of  the  program:  and  63  percent  was 
added  to  the  reserve  for  future  benefit  pay- 
ments. In  terms  of  tax  collections,  admin- 
istrative costs  were  l',4  cents  for  each  dollar 
collected.  It  has  been  estimated  that,  over 
a  long  period,  each  dollar  collected  in  retire- 
ment taxes  will  be  used  approximately  as  fol- 
lows: Old-age  annuities.  49  cents;  disability 
annuities.  25  cents;  survivor  benefits,  35 
cents;   and  administrative  expenses,  1  cent. 

The  following  summary  Is  for  the  first  6 
months  of  the  present  fiscal  year,  that  Is, 
July  1  through  December  31,  1947. 

Retirement  taxes   (from  both 

employers  and  employees).  $274,336,000 
Retiremc:nt       and       survivor 

benefit    payments „       110,201,000 

Administrative    expenses 2,554,000 

Balance    in    the    retirement 

account  on  Dec.  31,  1947...  1,268,983.000 

5.  Are  there  "unemployment  checks"  Is- 
sued to  the  retirement-fund  employees? 

If  the  question  pertains  to  whether  a  man 
receiving  retirement  benefits  may  also  re- 
ceive unemployment  or  sickness  benefits,  the 
answer  Is,  "yes,"  but  since  the  law  provides 
in  such  cases  that  only  the  amount.  If  any. 
of  unemplojTnent  or  sickness  benefits  which 
Is  greater  than  the  retirement  benefit  Is  pay- 
able, duplicate  benefits  are   In  effect   oro- 


hlbited.  In  any  event,  very  few  retired  em- 
ployees can  qualify  for  either  tmemployment 
or  sicknss  benefits  since  the  employee  would 
have  had  to  earn  at  least  $150  in  railroad  em- 
ployment In  the  calendar  year  Inunediately 
preceding  the  beginning  of  the  benefit  year. 

6.  How   many   beneficiaries  are   receiving 
$50  per  month  and  less? 

/.bout  13  percent  of  all  annuitants  who 
were  being  paid  benefits  on  December  31. 
1947.  were  drawing  less  than  $50  a  month, 
and  26  percent  $50  but  less  than  $60  a  month. 
This  latter  percentage  is  high  because  of  the 
large  number  of  annuitants  receiving  the 
$50  minimum.  In  addition,  about  45  per- 
cent of  the  12.590  former  carrier  pensioners 
who  v.ere  receiving  benefits  on  December 
31.  1947,  were  getting  less  than  $50  a  month 
and  12  percent  were  getting  $50  but  less  than 
$60.  I  might  explain  that  those  men  who 
retired  on  the  private  railroad  pension  rolls 
and  whose  pensions  were  taken  over  by  the 
Railroad  Retirement  Board  as  of  July  1,  1937, 
are  referred  to  as  "pensioners."  Anijultants 
are  retired  railroad  employees  who  were 
awarded  annuities  under  the  Railroad  Re- 
tirement Act. 

Although  none  of  the  new  Individual  sxir- 
vlvor  annuities  to  widows,  children,  and  par- 
ents is  as  high  as  $50,  In  more  than  6,000 
cases,  a  family  consisting  of  a  widow  and  at 
least  one  child,  or  of  two  or  more  children 
was  receiving  $£0  or  more  a  month. 

7.  What  is  the  average  cost  per  month  to 
administer  the  Grosser  Act,  and  how  much 
of  it  Is  for  the  retired  employees? 

See  answer  to  question  No.  4. 

8.  How  much  of  the  reserve  fund  is  loaned 
out  and  at  what  Interest? 

All  funds  In  the  retirement  account,  ex- 
cept a  relatively  small  cash  balance,  are 
Invested  in  special  3-percent  United  States 
Treasury  notes.  The  cast  balance  on  hand 
at  the  end  of  any  month  is  usually  not  mora 
than  $4,000,000. 

9.  Is  there  any  good  reason  why  the  bene- 
ficiaries should  not  receive  their  share  of  the 
Increases — the  boys  on  the  road  have.  That 
6^i  percent  is  there — take  out  our  share 
to  meet  the  high  cost  of  living.  We  can't 
figure  out  why  It  should  go  to  the  reserva 
fund. 

The  Increase  In  the  retirement  tax  rate 
Is  not  exclusively  for  the  purpose  of  the 
building  of  the  reserve.  I  should  like  to 
explain  the  tax  schedule  to  you.  Under  the 
amended  Railroad  Retirement  Tax  Act,  the 
rate  on  employers  and  employees  alike  was 
raised  to  5^4  percent  In  January  1947,  and 
will  be  further  Increased  to  0  percent  In  1949 
and  to  a  maximum  of  e>4  percent  tn  1952. 
The  old  rate  was  3>/2  percent  in  1946  and 
would  have  been  31.4  percent  In  1949  and 
thereafter.  However,  of  the  Increase  of  2>/} 
percent  In  the  maximum  tax  rate,  three- 
quarters  of  1  percent  is  for  the  purpose  of 
placing  the  retirement  system  on  a  full  ac- 
tuarial reserve  basis,  while  l^^t  percent  Is  to 
meet  the  costs  of  the  liberalization  In  the 
retirement  and  survivor-benefit  provisions 
contained  in  the  1946  amendments.  Thiu. 
even  without  the  new  benefits  it  would  have 
been  necessary  to  increase  the  old  tax  rate 
to  4',i  percent  to  keep  the  system  actuarially 
solvent. 

In  this  connection,  I  might  point  out  that 
while  the  railroad  retirement  reserve  may 
seem  large  ($1,308,466,000  on  January  31, 
1948),  it  should  be  pointed  cut  that  future 
obligations  arising  out  of  credits  toward  re- 
tirement and  survivor  benefits  which  have 
already  been  accumulated  by  railroad  work- 
ers now  amount  to  several  times  this  figure. 
Eventually,  the  benefits  paid  out  In  any  one 
yesu-  will  exceed  the  taxes  collected  during 
that  year.  By  that  time,  the  reserve  must  be 
large  enough  so  that  the  Interest  on  It  will 
be  sufficient  to  make  up  the  dllTerence.  If 
we  were  not  building  up  a  sufficiently  large 
reserve  against  the  time  when  benefits  will 
exceed  taxes,  we  would  eventually  be  faced 
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with  ihre*  altematlvM:  to  raduoe  beneflts. 
tasw.  cr  to  Mk  for  a  Oovemm«nt 
TlM  prcaent  tax  •chedule.  we  b«- 
to  flnanc«  the  present  r«- 
Indedniiciy,  without  baTuac 
tmek  any  of  these  altanwttvw. 
Tb*  Boanl.  of  ooune.  haa  baan  aware  of  the 
hards  lips  Impoaad  by  the  high  cost  of  llTtnc 
on  re^lrad  amployaas  and  on  the  sxinrlTon  of 
ployaes.  Bturlng  the  last  seaaloo 
aararal  btUa  vera  tatroduced  for 
of  Iwrraaalng  banaflta  under  the 
laUrauwnt  Act.  but  no  provUton 
for  Incraaiing  taiaa  to  take  cars 
la  Ha  laport  on  thase 
tha  Hotiaa  Cnmmlttaa  ob  Intantate 
tforalgn  Commerca.  the  Board,  had  thla 
to  aaf  with  reference  to  tha  propoaal  to  in- 
certain  annuities: 
'In  vlaw  of  tha  inarwad  ecat  of  living  and 
r<  «luced  puMhMiag  powm  of  the  doUar. 
B  oard  bellevca  that  higher  annuities  ara 
daalriible.  Huwavcr.  any  substantial  increaaa 
nacaaaarUy  incraaaaa  eoata.  If 
find  a  way  to  incraaaa  bene- 
rlthout  tncreajlng  taxes,  tha  Board 
not  oppose  such  a  change." 
confident  that.  In  view  of  the  sharp 
In  tha  coat  of  living,  the  Board 
•upport  Increases  In  retirement  bene- 
ftta.  drovldad  that  thasa  benaflu  were  prop- 
rlj  ^naneed.  I  bcUara  I  have  covered  the 
that  the  retired  employees  had  In 
If  I  can  be  of  future  assistance.  I 
shall  be  glad  to  bear  from  you  again. 
Stacarely  yours. 

WtLUAM  J    KntmoT. 

Chmirman. 
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BICXWORTU.  Mr.  Ipaaker.  un- 
4m  l^v«  U>  cxutid  my  ram«rlu.  I  loclu4« 
Comamuomu,  lUoow  •  vtry 
wtrtihrhii"  Mi4  mimMmI  liiriii  mad* 
Iv  9m  R  O  Lr  Tdohmsh  of  th«  u 
lu  Indiutrles  «nd  the  L«  Tour- 
neau  Foufidatlon  last  night.  I  commend 
Um  r  iftdlng  of  the  speech  to  the 
■hlp^  theHouee: 

or  >.  •.  IB  tommuo  «t 

I  Awaaaaa  ccartvirATa  or  mibtt 

■  A.  aWBIM,  CKIKF  or  ASMT  KMOI- 
MATTlOWn  nOTKL.  WASHINCTOW.  a.  C. 
14.    IS4S 

Thilnk  you  General  WLecler  In  my 
feuoBk  ia  way  as  an  ordinary  cltlr?T>.  I  want  to 
my  appreciation  tonight  for  the  op- 
porttifilty  of  masting  with  you  distinguished 
from  the  high  councils  of  gcvern- 
and  the  top  ranks  of  our  armed  forces. 
this  aa  one  of  the  most  important 
ihost  solemn  occasions  of  my  life,  be- 
rl^t  DOW  tha  cold  and  calculating 
foree^  at  commaBism  that  reach  out  with 
sly  fini?ers  to  crush  the  last  vasUge  of  free- 
nd  democracy  in  Europa  aad  Asia  ara 
tbalr  tn^tantng  abadowa  straight 
baart  oC  Amarlea. 
ToU  gentlemen  Icnnw.  partaaps  better  than 
I.  hov  serious  Is  the  threat  of  the  war  clctida 
that  I  ather  on  the  horiaon.  All  of  us.  how- 
mn  recognize  theaa  clouds — for  we  have 
1  ham  twice  in  our  ganeration,  and  both 
tbay  quickly  hava  wiliiuiaiiml  Into 
vt  war  that  hava  aagttMd  natkaa 
and  ctettnents. 

Tb«  aMgns  which  «a  aaa  today  are  unmis- 
takable In  their  clarity.    U  w&r  must  come. 


gentl4  men 
ment 

I 
and 


r«  jard 


aiw:j 


thla  time  it  will  in  dead  and  in  truth  be  total 
war — with  the  full  forcea  of  paaoa,  aad  right, 
and  justice,  arrayed  against  those  of  slavery 
and  oppression,  of  deceit  and  cruelty  tha 
forces  of  antl-Ood. 

It  Is  our  high  duty  to  withstand  and  to  op- 
pose tha  further  apread  at  communism  with 
evary  means  and  force  at  our  command.  If. 
in  thu  iMttle  for  peace  and  right,  it  bacomaa 
my  painful  duty  to  turn  my  factorlas  again 
from  the  making  at  pio— hsui  to  ttoa  iword. 

I  stand  ready  to  raaooaea  all  persoaal  proAt. 
TtM  ClHlat  vbom  I  wonbtp  aad  aarsa  went 
about  TV"*^  <vU  and  cippraaston  aad  aeked 
neither  profit  nor  reward.  Tet.  from  the  days 
ot  the  Caeaars  down  to  the  present,  tha  forces 
of  antl-Ood  have  tried  by  ctmnlng  and  deceit, 
by  oppresstoa  and  war.  to  stamp  out  raU- 
gtOB  aad  tha  naailuiu  of  worship.  If  my  fac- 
torlas mt»t  turn  affata  to  the  production  of 
weapons  of  war.  I  aa  laady.  if  necessary,  to 
give  not  only  the  90  pafoaat  X  haaa  given,  but 
a  full  100  percent  of  my  paraonal  proflu  from 
the  operation  of  my  planu  to  the  protection, 
growth,  and  apread  of  Christianity  and  the 
right  of  religious  freedom  and  worship. 

Our  only  hope  of  preventing  another  great 
war,  as  I  see  It.  is  to  profit  by  avoiding  our 
mUtakes  of  the  past.  After  World  War  I  we 
sank  our  fleet.    As  tha  dooda  ot  World  War 

II  gatlMrad.  ws  were  weak  and  to  no  posltton 
to  oppoaa  any  foe.  If  tha  liberty  loving. 
dem<.xrrattc  people  all  o%-er  the  world,  who 
Ilka  myself  love  and  really  want  peace,  had 
raised  up  in  strength  and  righteous  indig- 
natkm  aiid  given  the  Kaiser.  Hitler,  and  the 
Japs  to  vadarstand  In  unmistakable  terms 
that  wa  would  fight  if  their  aci 
ttauad.  I  believe  that  mtUttpUad 
at  our  fin  sat  yoong  man  wlM  dlM  te  both 
arars  would  today  be  with  aa  aad  anjoytag 
the  benefits  of  free  America,  tnataad  ot  sleep- 
ing In  the  vermin -infastad  Junglca.  on  the 
sunbaked  shores  of  tha  Pacifle  m  the  cold 
Waters  of  the  oceans.  tlM  iMt  saada  ot  Africa, 
or  Um  Moody  flalda  of  Bnrape. 

I  ttaaak  Ood.  wlMM  1  loae  Mitf  vonfeip,  iiMt 
«a  iMd  (ha  wiadom  aatf  tanmgm  to  rttam 
•itr  naval  strength  after  Wtorld  Wsr  II.  This 
'mart  In  atoth  balU."  baeauaa  uf  lU  qul«kly 
avsUabls  power,  is  U>day  oa«  Of  WW  HMMl 
potent  (nro**  (ut  peace.  In  Vlav  tt  tlMI  fset, 
why  should  n»t  Congress  art  miMkly  todsy 
to  put  (lur  manpower,  both  clvtUMI  Ml 
tsry  In  a  ■imllax  stale  uf  staud>by 

Thla  la  ae  tMM  Iw  vMMUl  OUMftlBf.  J  or 
tlM  foreaa  of  Mitl-dod  are  on  the  mareh. 
flWMl  ef  all  who  toae  mMI  worship  Nim. 
to  an  wito  love  fraadoaa  and  liberty,  is 
real.  Communist  Kussta  mttst  ba  stopped 
cold  In  thla  cold  war.  Secretary  of  State 
Oaoria  C  Marahall  kaowa  what  ba  la  ulking 
about,  aanator  Aarmn  VawMHBMH  kaows 
what  ba  la  talfelBf  about.  Tba  alana  bea  baan 
sounded.  It  Is  unthlnksble  that  at  this  Iste 
hour  we  shmild  again  hide  behind  a  cry  of 
"poUtica."  or  "It  cant  happen  here,  not  afain. 
not  so  soon." 

Kvery  Sunday  of  my  life  I  am  going  Into 
pulpits  all  over  this  great  land,  and  In  my 
smsU  wsy.  by  the  grace  ot  Almighty  Ood. 
continue  to  cry  out  against  tba  Oonmunist 
Muidow  which  creepa  ever  doaer — Jost  ss  I 
atartad  dotag  in  Enrland  and  Scotland  IS 
montha  ago.  Although  tha  vary  tbougbt  of 
Ita  gtlcaaa  my  baart.  I  feel  called  upon  to 
make  thaaa  stataaaenta  of  warning  in  the  face 
of  appinaihlug  Kaster.  the  X>r>tis  season  that 
aaartB  tba  resurrectkm  of  the  Prince  of  Peace, 
who  gave  His  Ufa  that  you  and  I  might  live. 

I  accept  this  cttottOB  of  boaor  te  b«able 
spirit,  for  I  mjmU  played  only  a  naaU  part 
in  the  great  and  bloody  war  that  Is  still  fresh 
In  our  minds. 

This  honor  given  me  tonight  is  In  recogni- 
tion of  what  tha  men  and  women  in  our 
planU  achlavad  during  World  War  n. 

I  recently  read  In  tba  prav  wbara  tha  R\is- 
aians  have  an  aUplana  tha  spaad  of  which  has 
baan  aatlmatad  by  our  radar  experts  in  the 
Vwt  hat  at  appiiiihaalily  100  miles  per  hour 
aa  compared  to  the  greatest  known  speed  of 


our  planea  which.  I  understand.  Is  about  640 
miles  per  hour.  Would  it  make  you  feel  any 
better  if  I  told  you  that  the  men  in  my 
plants,  who  made  this  certificate  of  merit 
poaaible  for  me  this  evening,  now  hava  a 
rubber-tired  bulldoaer  working  which  weighs 
100,000  pounds  and  has  700  horsepower  and 
are  prepared  to  build  one  big  enough  upon 
which  to  mount  the  biggeat  gun  and  take 
It  down  the  road  at  00  miles  per  hour?  If 
wa  hsvf  a  world  war  III  wa  wont  tiae  tba 
toy  bulldoaers  we  used  in  World  Wsr  II,  aad 
the  Communists  may  Just  as  well  find  that 
out  now. 

I  must  also  observe  thst  hardly  less  vital 
to  the  welfare  of  the  country.  In  respect  to 
its  futurs  security.  Is  the  record  we  are  mak- 
ing today  In  helping  build  up  a  reacrva  of 
trained  technical  workers. 

Wa  have  MA  young  vatarans  enrolled  con- 
tinuously in  our  Technological  Institute  at 
Loogvlaw.  Tex 

Through  the  foreaight  of  you  men  In  Con- 
greas  who  set  up  the  machinery  for  diapoaal 
of  wartime  Installations  which  no  longer 
were  needed  by  the  armed  forces,  we  are 
operating  this  school  m  what  formerly  waa 
an  Army  boapttal. 

Aa  each  of  tboaa  boys  leaves  us,  he  is  car- 
rying With  blm  a  skill  that  wUl  increase  the 
Indtastnal  iMlM  of  oar  land. 

These  boya  foagbt  for  their  cotmtry  in  the 
last  war.  Let  us  try  to  make  our  Nation  so 
strong  that  they  will  not  have  fought  in  vain. 

Caaaar.  Alexander.  Napoleon,  the  Kaiser. 
Hitler.  Ifussoimi.  HUobtto.  and  now  Stalin — 
aU  mada  tba  sanM  MMMke.  They  lelt  Ood 
out  of  their  plans  aad  failed 

Wa  who  believe  in  Ood  must  now  fsoe  cold 
faeu  and  defend  that  balicX— tven  IX  It 
war. 
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Thurtday.  March  2i.  I94i 

Mr  ALL£N  of  Calif omla.  Mr.  Speaker, 
UBtfsr  tottve  to  ssleod  ay  remarka.  I  in- 
siads  SB  sdtlorUU  pubttshsd  in  the  0«k- 

Umd  Tribune  of  March  5.  1948. 

The  editorial  clearly  thowi  some  of 
the  ImpUcatloni  which  are  Involved  in 
the  tldclands  controversy  which.  In 
prtedple.  ailfct  the  rights  of  all  States 
whether  or  not  they  have  tidelands  on 
their  borders. 

As  the  edltorlai  pointe  out.  the  action 
of  the  Federal  Oo%'emment.  In  dalmloc 
the  tldeland.s  of  California,  shows  a  tend- 
ency on  the  part  of  bureaucratic  forces 
to  further  centralise  amhorlty  over  pub- 
lic property.  There  Is  ample  evidence 
that  a  State  government  is  just  as  gocd 
a  tru-stee  of  the  interests  of  the  people 
of  the  Stale  and  Nation  In  matters  which 
can  be  handled  locally  as  the  Federal 
Government  and  Is  much  more  respon- 
sive to  the  needB  of  those  immediately 
concerned. 

A  new  method  of  delaying  corrective 
lesislatlOD  la  pointed  out  by  the  editorial. 

The  newspaper  article  follows: 

The  extrsmsa  to  which  the  Attorney  Oen- 
eral  of  tha  IMiMad  States  seems  wUllng  to  go 
in  aOorU  to  block  laglalatloo  to  quttelalMi 
Udalanda  to  tba  SUtea  la  legitimate  caiaa  for 
coooam.  His  acUons.  approaching  those  of 
a  rabid  partisan  closer  than  those  of  a  legal 
authority  praaantlng  his  caae.  cannot  fail  to 
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suggest  there  are  some  forces  in  bureaucratic 
Washington  determined  to  invade  States' 
rights  and  seize  property  for  a  central  au- 
thority, even  If  they  have  to  adopt  desperate 
means. 

Announcement  by  Attorney  General  Clark 
that  he  now  Intends  to  sue  Texas  for  lu 
tidelands  "within  a  month  or  two"  Is  tlp-ofT 
to  procedure  as  well  as  another  warning  that 
a  dispute  first  held  to  be  of  concern  solely  to 
California  and  Washington  concerns  all 
States  with  tidelands  and  possibly  all  States 
with  marginal  lands  on  lakes  and  rivers. 
Admitted  l>efore  the  present  hearing  at 
Washington,  the  plan  to  be  followed  by  the 
Attorney  General  Is  to  file  sulU.  one  by  one, 
against  the  coastal  States. 

When  President  Truman  vetoed  former 
legislation  to  quitclaim  the  tidelands,  he  did 
ao  because  a  suit  had  been  filed.  If  he 
follows  that  pattern,  he  will  veto  any  new 
legislation  on  the  subject  Just  so  long  as  the 
Attorney  General  is  successful  In  keeping  a 
suit  on  file.  As  Chairman  E.  H.  Mooax.  of 
the  Joint  congressional  subcommittee,  aaked 
of  Mr.  Clark.  "So.  if  you  file  a  suit  against 
Texas  now  •  •  •  you  could  file  a  suit 
against  Louisiana  next  year  and  again  It 
ooald  be  said  that  Congress  could  not  act 
while  that  suit  la  pending?" 

Procedure  of  the  kind.  If  recognized  gen- 
erally as  It  was  recognized  In  the  President's 
veto  and  appears  to  be  In  practice  by  the 
Attorney  General,  could  outdo  the  worst  of 
filibusters  In  blocking  legislation.  Under  It 
all  thst  would  be  necessary  to  stop  a  law 
approved  by  a  majority  in  Congress  would 
bt  tba  filing  of  a  suit  by  the  law's  opponenU. 
What  a  club  this  would  be  In  the  hands  of 
sny  administration  determined  to  have  Its 
own  wsy,  despite  populsr  will. 

There  U  no  legal  Justification  for  such 
a  count.  The  rights  of  Congress  to  rnact 
leglslstlon  under  all  circumstances  cannot  bs 
quastlonrd.  If  maneuvers  of  the  kind  now 
•daUttad  wtrs  successful,  ws  could  have  one 
move  toward  ths  astabiuhment  of  a  pracs- 
dant  and  ba  a  step  nesrsr  to  a  lawsuit  vvio 
power  by  which  nsad^  Isgutatlun,  at  any 
tloM,  could  be  blocked. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKB 

or 

HON.  J.  GLENN  BEALL 

or   MARTLAMD 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  25.  1948 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  Is 
Maryland  Day— 314  years  ago  the  first 
settlers  of  Maryland  sailed  up  the  St. 
Marys  River  to  a  point  of  land  which 
looked  so  sheltered  that  they  decided  to 
go  ashore.  Under  the  branches  of  a  large 
mulberry  tree  they  raised  a  cross  and 
the  Sacrifice  of  the  Mass  was  offered. 
This  was  on  March  25.  1634.  and  the 
settlers  named  the  place  St.  Mary's  City. 

Why  did  these  settlers  come  to  Mary- 
land? The  Calverts  were  Catholic  and 
Catholics  were  not  happy  in  England  be- 
cause England  was  a  Protestant  country. 
Lord  Baltimore  thought  it  wise  to  found  a 
colony  where  men  could  worship  as  they 
pleased  so  King  James  allowed  George 
Calvert,  the  first  Lord  Baltimore,  to  draw 
up  a  charter  and  granted  him  the  powers 
of  a  proprietor  or  governor  over  the  ter- 
ritory north  of  the  Potomac  on  both  sides 
of  the  Chesapeake  Bay  as  far  as  the 
fortieth  degree  of  latitude.  The  name  of 
Maryland  appeared  for  the  first  time  in 


the   charter   although  in  Latin — Terra 
Marlae. 

Before  the  seals  were  put  on  the  char- 
ter, the  first  Lord  Baltimore  died  and 
Cecil  Calvert  became  the  second  Lord 
Baltimore.  He  stayed  in  England  and  his 
brothers  Leonard  and  George  with  about 
300  persons  set  sail  in  the  Ark  and  the 
Dove  for  America.  Under  the  charter 
never  was  there  a  more  fair  or  more 
tolerant  attitude  toward  religion  than 
that  which  granted  each  settler  of  Mary- 
land the  right  to  worship  as  his  con- 
science dictated.  The  Maryland  charter 
sowed  the  very  first  seed  of  American 
democracy. 

Not  only  was  Maryland  the  first  Colony 
to  assure  freedom  of  religion  but  the 
only  place  in  the  world  where  men  could 
worship  as  they  pleased.  During  the 
first  years  of  the  Colony  the  settlers  so 
lived  up  to  their  ideal  that  action  was 
taken  against  those  who  interfered  with 
freedom  of  religion  and  not  against  any 
religious  belief. 

Maryland's  history  from  the  days  of 
first  settlement  to  the  present  day  is  the 
story  of  freedom.  Pounders  of  Mary- 
land passed  the  first  law  providing  re- 
ligious freedom  and  with  the  passage  of 
this  law  achieved,  not  only  the  reason 
for  Maryland,  but  an  Ideal  man  has 
fought  for  through  the  years.  No  one 
regardless  of  belief  can  deny  that  Mary- 
land has  lived  up  to  this  greatest 
achievement. 

The  idea  that  everyone  should  be  free 
to  worship  as  he  pleased  was  an  entirely 
new  one  In  those  days.  The  first  Cath- 
olic Church  built  by  Englishmen  In  the 
United  StatCK  was  built  at  8t.  Marys 
City  and  that  place  became  the  first  and 
the  only  place  In  the  New  World  for  a 
time  where  luch  toleration  waa  tn- 
couraied. 

If  we  were  to  f o  to  Church  Point  at 
Bt.  Marya  City  today  to  the  Leonard 
Calvert  monument  on  the  apot  where 
the  fimt  aettlera  landed  we  would  read 
engraved  on  the  atone— "Here  the  flritt 
colonlata  of  Maryland  axftcmbled  to  ea- 
tabllsh  a  government  where  the  perse- 
cuted and  oppresaed  of  every  creed  and 
every  clime  might  repose  In  peace  and 
aecurlty,  adore  their  common  God,  and 
enjoy  the  priceless  blessings  of  civil  and 
religious  liberty." 

We  are  proud  to  be  natives  of  this 
great  free  State  of  Maryland.  In  this 
present  day  of  prejudices,  jealousies,  and 
hatreds,  we  can  well  profit  by  the  ex- 
ample set  by  the  first  settlers  of  Mary- 
land 314  years  ago. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DANIEL  A.  REED 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  25.  1948 

Mr.  REED  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  time  ever  come  when  the  saber- 
rattlers,  brass  hats,  and  war  profiteers 
cease  to  stir  the  citizens  of  this  country 
Into  a  state  of  hysteria  over  the  question 


of  universal  military  training  and  con- 
scription in  utter  disregard  of  the  facts 
relating  to  these  subjects? 

I  am  inserting,  under  leave  to  extend 
my  remarks,  an  editorial  from  the  Daily 
Mirror  of  September  14,  1945.  I  suggest 
that  those  who  are  worried  over  our  na- 
tional security  read  these  facts  before 
yielding  to  the  propaganda  urging  con- 
scription and  universal  military  train- 
ing as  a  permanent  part  of  our  national 
system  of  government. 
The  editorial  follows: 

Prex  Economy 
At  the  back  of  all  the  socialistic  and  seml- 
communistic  bills  that  are  now  before  Con- 
gress there  is  one  "conviction"  which  baa 
been  repeated  in  one  form  or  another  for  the 
last  12  years,  from  President  Roosevelt  and 
Henry  A.  Wallace  down  the  New  Deal  line  to 
the  most  superficial  of  the  pro-Russian  cop- 
perhead scribblers. 

It  is  that  the  United  States  of  America  hae 
reached  the  limits  of  her  156-year-old  eco- 
nomic system,  that  there  are  "no  more  fron- 
tiers," that,  in  a  word,  the  "saturation  pofnt!* 
of  the  free-enterprtse-compettttre  system  haa 
been  reached  and  that  we  must  go  back  to 
school — in  Moscow. 

"^       HZiz's  thuk  ANswn 

The  complete  answer  to  anyone  who  asserta 
that  our  American  economy  has  passed  ma- 
turity and  IS  going  to  seed,  or  that  our  Amer- 
ican system  of  government,  private  enter- 
prise, and  society  in  general  Is  outmoded  or 
that  we  must  go  to  some  form  of  socialism, 
fascism,  communism,  or  dictatorship  to  exist 
in  the  postwar  world  lies  in  thasa  facts : 

1.  For  40  years  the  warlords  of  Japan  wrra 
driving  the  Japanese  people  hard  for  pro- 
duction to  get  ready  for  a  war  which  they 
knew  thty  would  some  time  wags  agalnat 
America, 

a.  for  90  yasm  Mtissdilnl  drovs  the  Italian 
people  In  wsr  prpuaraiums  fur  tha  conflict 
which  he  aaw  would  come  aoma  ttma. 

3.  In  Russia  the  whole  poptilatlon  waa 
■Uvs'driven  and  r»flmantad  to  tremendotia 
produriinii  pUhN  iti  atitlripNiton  of  a  War 
whl(  h  ainliii  knew  lay  In  the  future. 

4,  Fur  13  ysar*  Oormany  was  driven  under 
tha  lush  and  spur  vt  Hitler  and  the  Naais 
to  superhuman  efforts  to  get  ready  for  a  war 
which  Hitler  knew  he  woe  folnf  to  wage 
Bgatnit  cIvlllBatlon. 

6.  Throughout  that  interim  America  waa 
nart  of  the  time  sending  a  lot  of  goods  to 
JUircpe  on  credtu  which  never  were  liqui- 
dated. 

6.  Starting  almost  from  scratch,  then,  aa 
compared  with  the  other  nations,  the  United 
States  of  America— with  free  labor,  free  agri- 
culture, free  industry,  a  free  Oovernment, 
a  free  society— in  3  years  overcame  Japan'a 
40-year  lead.  Russia's  20-year  l^ad.  Oermany'a 
12-year  lead,  Italy's  20-year  lead. 

In  3  years  our  American  system  had  causht 
up  with  all  that  the  war  lords  had  done  in 
those  years  and  put  us  on  an  offensive  war 
basis. 

We  began  to  furnish  tremendous  aid  to  our 
allies — all  of  this  virtually  without  Impairing 
our  living  standards  at  home. 

7.  Under  our  American  system  of  free  Oov- 
ernment, a  free  economy,  and  a  free  society, 
we  attained  the  highest  living  levels,  the 
highest  wages,  the  best  working  conditions, 
the  greatest  degree  of  religious  and  political 
liberty  and  tolerance,  the  finest  educational 
system,  the  greatest  technique  of  mass  pro- 
duction ever  achieved  by  any  people  in  the 
history  of  the  world. 

In  view  of  these  facts,  one  is  constrained  to 
ask  those  who  tell  us  that  our  economy  U 
rotting,  that  there  are  no  mere  opportunltlea 
in  America,  thst  cur  mode  of  Oovernment. 
our  economy,  and  our  society  have  become 
obisolete : 
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have  Um  dlctaton  done  that  w«  haT* 
•  baHiat     What  hava  Um  cUctator 

got  tiMrt   v«   tevan't  (0C    better? 

Um  dictator -iirtaaa  oomtxica  do 


Vil  Mat  do  baiter?  ^ 

nMMHB.  MOT  r*c^ 
Um     aoeiallBUe 
Jbcrala."    Lh«    pro-l 
OHtlcra.  tba  criuca.  aiMl 
tndlUunal    Anarlcan 

or  anaweitd  tboM 


ttaa 

at 

tboog&ftaf 

ranar 

No. 
Amerir 

They 


For  the  would-be  deatroyara 
?  in  way  of  life  do  oot  daal  t 
have  fi)r  \2  yemn  baan  deallnf  wholly 
tn  tliaa  rtaa  all  of  them  raactionary  tn  prin- 
ctpla  I  nd  vatBc  the  Amarlcan  people  aa  a 
gtant  fploaa  pig. 

UUa  country  necda  now  ts  a  fearleaa. 
can  Btateainan  who  haa  not 
on  the  aotara  In  IMS — an  Aaaertcan 
wlM>  wfl  raoOl  to  ua  parpetuaUy  what  It  w*a 
S  ytara  eauaad  the  United  Stataa  of 
rUk  to  bcaak  tbe  grip  ot  the  two  greateat 
mnuai  r  powen  In  the  world. 
Tba  [anawer   la:    The   mobtllty   of   a 


tluit  tz 


Ja:ksoa  Ho(e  Naboaai  Mi 


nCTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

iON.  WALTER  B.  HUBER 


IN  IflB  HOCSX  OF  RSPRBSSNTATTVaB 

Thursdav.  March  25.  lUt 

Mr     HUBER.      Mr.    Speaker,    under 
o  extend  my  remarks  In  the  R>c- 
include  the  foliovlnR  news  item 
ho  Jdolc.--on  Hole   >Wyo. »   Courier 
Ma|-ch  4.  1948: 

4uiT    CoMTBOvaaaT     C*uaaa    Rirr    in 
or   CoMMKaca 


fr  .m 
of 

MONU 


auo<l  a 
paMte4tloa 


ber  of 
bUl.  u 

thrP 

preacn 

tlonal 


Saake 
Ue  by 
kept 
for  a 

"Th« 
ber  of 
vard 
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tlie 
viral 


mere  la 
tiemeo  i 
interested 
to  t>e 
Hon. 
-Thli 


thi 


MatX^ 
Iciaed. 
efmriatlon 
thoae 
oilltloc . 


out  th 


of  the 


Ja<:kaon 


of  tbe  Jackaon  Hole  Chaaaber  of 
.  tliraiiBh  the  secretary's  oSce.  la- 
lact  Friday  with  reqtieat  fur 
aa  fotkma: 
la  mttOk  ■dai^prabeaalon  among 
(a  of  JackMB  Mole  In  regard  to  the 
taken  by  tha  dli«ct«Mrs  of  the  cham- 
comnMroe  In  endorsing  the  Barrett 
R.  1430.  Thia  bUl  seeks  to  aholUh 
Hole  NaUonal  Monument  in  Its 
form,  adding  to  Grand  Teton  Na- 
Park  all  landa  slttiated  west  of  the 
Klver.  and  returning  to  the  Foieat 
all  pubiM:  landa  altuatad  aaat  of  the 
EUver.  It  Is  thua  an  attoopt  to  set- 
compromiae  a  controversy  that  has 
economy  of  this  area  In  a  turmoil 
years, 
dlrectora  of  the  Jackaon  Hole  Cham- 
Cununerce.  believing  that  sctlon  to- 
a^tUement  was  neceaaary  In  the  inter- 
all  establtahed  and  potential  corn- 
development,  and  bellpvtng  that  set- 
of  the  question  to  be  the  desire  of  all 
parties,  endoned  what  appeared 
he  only  logical  and  democratic  sdu- 
compromlae . 

taken  only  after  repeated 
eoftiiUif  a  parted  of  more  than  5 
ftrilowtag  leemlpt  of  a  letter  from 
Runt,  dated  July  7.  1947.  Inviting 
of  the  B-irrett  bill  In  the  In- 
af  JafCkaoo  Hole  bustnees  development, 
controrersy     has     resulted. 
are  In  qucatlon.  procedtire  Is  crlt- 
and  petitions  are  reported  to  be  tn 
I  tbe  names  of  aome  of 
4ho  were  party  to  tbe  condemned  rea- 
If    the   only   motive    behind    tbla 
tn  queatlon  of  piuoailwa.  of 
of  the  l>oard  to  act  ttraa  wltb- 
approval  of  the  entire  membership. 


wot  liei  ity 


tbe  matter  would  be  of  relatively 

.  to  be  adjuated  within  that  organ- 
Tbe  probabilitv  of  otb«  mouvea 
ealsta.  among  tbam  aa  effort  to  wreck  the 
chamber  of  oommaree. 

"Tbare  la  need  of  such  an  crganlaatlon  in 
Jackaon  Bole,  and  the  need  grows  aa  tbe  flood 
of  tetters 

ansloua  to  see  the  country  so  moeb  In 
an  indirect  result  of  tbe 
tt  a  wide 
U  bare, 
tbei. 
unralated  f aetlooa.  Tba  rbmfr  of 
merc^  la  a  commuclty  enterprlae.  and  to 
function  must  be  supported  by  the  com- 
munity Financial  support  Is  not  tbe  oaly 
need.  How  can  we  In  Jackaon  Hole  gala  any 
objective  wltb  onr  bcsm*  ^iUsi  srtttUa  it- 
•elf?  And  bow  ean  we  ask  tbe  support  of 
neigbborli^  eommnnltlas,  of  tbe  Stau  it- 
mU.  If  we  cannot  taU  them  or  It  wbat  ve. 
curaelvea,  want? 

"Are  we  to  be  forever  hillbillies,  f eudin'  snd 
fuasln'  and  ftghttnT" 

AcnoM  aarmuATu 
One  of  the  petitions  referred  to  as  reported 
to  be   in  circulation   ts  probably   a  protest 
in    writing,   signed    by   some    thtrty-flve   or 

■ols.  aa  tnemben  and  diredlar  of  tbe  JacI 
Role  t'^"^*'^  of  Cbmmaree.  and  aald  to  have 
been  used  la  dsbate  rebuttal  by  Hon.  Lsalle 
A.  IfUler'at  Rock  Springs  last  week,  aa  fol- 
lows. 

~We.  the  undersigned  members  of  the 
Jrkino  Chamber  of  Commerce,  wish  to  pro- 
test the  higb-bandcd  and  totally  uiuu- 
tbortaed  conduct  of  certain  of  our  board  of 
directors  who  have  been  appearinf  In  varloua 
of  tbe  State  and  t>efor«  oongrssskmal 
ittteca  both  in  Washington  and  Wyo- 
ming, giving  the  Impreaaion  that  the  Jackaon 
Chan^twr  of  Commerce  is  In  favor  of  tbe 
Barrett  bill  sod  tbe  abolition  of  the  preaent 
Jackson  Hole  tioniunent.  This  Is  not  so. 
No  proper  poU  of  the  Jackson  Chamber  of 
Commerce  has  ever  been  taken. 

-We  repudiate  this  action.  These  men. 
self-appointed,  have  no  right  to  appear  aa 
pn  for  tbe  Jaakaoa  Cbamtier  of  Com- 
the  Tt)wn  of  Jbalaan.  or  the  valley  as 
a  whole  ' 

rsBsoMAi,  tmjiHAnam 
Neither  the  editor  nor  the  Jacksosi  Hole 

of  OoaasMresL    SoMsitad  ta  tabs.  b« 

of  the  prtaaiawi,  original 
organlaera.  some  two  or  mors  yean  ago.  the 
editor  refused.  The  reason  given  then  to 
Mr.  Lanz  was  that  so  many  similar  local 
nrgantzatlcns  had  foundered  on  park  exten- 
sion Issues  in  tbe  past  30  years  that  to  join 
wsa  like  a^lng  to  be  **put  on  tbe  spot.~  Tbat 
sooner  or  later,  if  history  ropoafd.  a  few 
would  appear,  one  way  or  aaoCbor.  to  repre« 
sent  ail.  auent  that  controversial  qaasttsa. 
and  the  rest  would  have  to  rise  to  be  eotmtsd. 
History  appears  in  the  throes  of  repeating. 


Tbe  Way  Tawar^  Peace 

EXTENSION  OF  REZkLVRKS 

or 

HON.  UWRENCE  H.  SMITH 

Oe  WIMJUMBIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  25,  1948 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  Mr  Speak- 
er. Dr.  Armand  Eisler,  of  New  York,  haa 
prepared  an  Interesting  paper  on  Pales- 
tine and  the  Charter,  and.  under  leave  to 
<>xtend  my  remarks,  I  am  Including  the 
article  In  question,  tofcther  with  a  letter 


whlch  Dr  Bsler  wrote  to  the  New  York 
Times  on  ^eteuary  16.  If4€ : 
FAixcTXiB  aim  nm  caaaixa — wat  towaso 
rvkcx 


to  be  the  deu>- 
wlth  unprec- 
I  altboagb  tbla  area  was  pre- 
vtoMly  torn  by  Arab  rtota  aad  Jewish  terror. 
Tbeiw  waa  a  tranquillity  of  great  expectations 
for  peaseful  acttlement  pending  the  sssslnn 
of  tbs  General  Aaaembly  before  which  Britain 
tbe  task  of  flniit"C  *  solution  tbat 
Id  ks  aeesplnMs  to  both  Arab  and  Jew. 
Tbla  Brttlsb  aeutrality  formula  has  been  gen- 
eraUy  mlsuBdsrstoiTrt  and  the  majority  of 
have  utterly  failed  to  cope  with 
of  reconciliation.  Tbe  General 
warned,  not  only  ty  the  Brlt- 
but  also  by  preeminent  experts 
affairs,  among  tbem  the  for- 
it  of  the  Hebrew  Dniveralty  In 
.  Dr.  Judah  L.  Msgaea.  tbat  a  reao- 
luUon  tn  favor  of  parUtion  would  ineviubly 
piui^e  the  irs*M^"*^  territory  into  civil  war. 
But  tbe  delefatea  paid  do  heed  to  these 
warnings  which  resulted  only  in  hesitation 
nnd  the  sbstcntion  of  10  members  led  by 
Bnuin  as  13  deiagatea  voted  against  SS  In 
fsvor  cf  partition:  these  delegates  placed 
expedleucy  above  the  primary  purpoae  of  the 
United  Wattons  to  make  peace.  They  wanted 
"to  do  aomstblag.  and  to  place  the  hostile 
groups  before  hard  facta." 

Tbe  result  la  the  paralyala  of  the  Roly 
Land  by  inurnecine  civil  war  aggravated  ty 
hideoua  war  Crimea  and  crlmea  against  hu- 
manity; TTiyiirtiT.  banditry,  raiding  vil- 
lagea,  bomMBg  boosss.  killing  women  and 
chlldrsn.  and  In  crossing  daily  death  toll  aie 
the  marks  of  tbs  saragary  of  tills  type  of  war 
iinlrashrd  by  the  proclamation  to  divide 
Palestine.  The  most  slulater  peril  besetting 
the  United  Nations  by  presstire  groups  (the 
same  which  l>efore  Novemlier  29  tried  to 
calm  down  the  fear  of  troubles)  Is  this:  to 
be  entangled  In  a  pi^lcy  of  enforcement,  dic- 
tated by  a  false  sense  of  prestige,  while  the 
true  concept  of  the  prestige  of  tbe  United 
Nations  can  only  be  that  of  a  peacemaker 
who  should  humbly  avow  a  mistake  and 
make  ?■  ■  '  *•  'ead  of  enforcing  it.  To  yield 
to  the  :  .g  cries  for  srms  and  Interna- 

tional tr(..vpa  in  excess  of  a  truly  neutral  po- 
lice force  would  proboMy  perpetuate  or  ex- 
pand the  sittuttlon  into  a  serious  danger  to 
the  International  peeoe  and  security,  or  at 
least  produce  an  Arabian  Irredenta  wllhcut 
stopping  tbe  Jewish  terror,  dissatisfied  with 
partition,  lamest  efforts  should  rathor  be 
concentrated  toward  the  primary  purpose  of 
the  United  Nations  as  laid  down  in  art.cle  1 
of  Ho  Gbwtsr,  to  develop  friendly  relations 
baaed  on  respect  for  the  principle  of  t>qual 
rights  and  seif-determtnatlon. 

Charter  obeyancc  can  only  be  based  on 
Charter  ahldlngneea  by  the  United  Nsliona 
thenrvlres.  It  can  be  questioned  as  loog  as 
the  International  Court  of  Justice  will  not 
render  a  binding  sdvlaory  opinion  6n  the  con- 
troverstel  issue  whether  or  not  the  all-Im- 
portant criteria  of  both  lef^tty  and  Aiiallty 
are  to  be  attributed  to  the  resolution  o(  No- 
veaMMr  89  on  partitioning  the  mandate<l  ter- 
ritory. The  General  Assembly  has  onltted 
to  request  the  advisory  opinion  frun:  the 
International  Court  of  Justice  en  the  legnl 
qtiestlon  whether  the  General  Assembly  waa 
to  divide  tbo  mandated  territory 
It  otataa  wHbont  a  truat 
tbe  eonoemed  peoples 
tbo  mandatory  govonunent.  This  neg- 
lect was  ail  the  more  smasing  aa  the  Oeoeral 
Assembly  had  passed  during  the  same  ses- 
sion a  reaolutlon  to  take  recourse.  If  legal 
questions' arise .  to  the  principal  Judiciary 
organ,  the  mtematlonal  Court  of  Justice  be- 
ing an  Integral  part  of  the  United  Nations 
to  which,  as  a  general  rule,  legal  dls)nites 
should  be  referred.  Nothing  has  Infuriated 
more  the  lalamlc  world  of  300.000.000  agilnst 
the  United  Nations  than   the  arbitrariness 
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by  which  the  General  Assembly  disregarded 
Its  own  resolutions  to  refer  legal  questions 
to  the  International  Court  of  Justice. 

As  In  every  political  dispute,  at  the  core 
Is  also  a  legal  question,  in  every  war  the 
principle  of  Justice  is  Involved.  According 
to  the  resolutions  of  the  general  assembly, 
passed  against  the  votes  of  the  Soviet  bloc. 
It  is  now  the  general  understanding  that  the 
International  Court  of  Justice  will  be  au- 
thorized to  render  decisions  and  advisory 
opinions  In  order  to  Interpret  the  Charter 
Itself:  the  question  of  constitutionality  is 
raised. 

It  Is  never  too  late.  An  appeal  to  the 
International  Court  of  Justice  would  be 
probably  the  best  way  to  command  a  truce 
between  the  struggling  parts  of  the  popula- 
tion. Arbitration  or  decision  by  the  Inter- 
national Court  of  Justice  would  even  make 
peace.  lU  decUion  would  be  binding  upon 
the  parties  and  could  be  enforced  as  a  Judg- 
ment given  by  a  court  of  law  acknowledged 
by  the  peoples  themselves. 

Examination  of  the  related  provisions  of 
the  Charter  Justifies  the  doubt  cast  on  the 
constitutional  procedure  followed  by  the 
general  assembly  in  the  partition  plan.  The 
case  in  point  Is  governed  by  chapter  12  of 
the  Charter  by  which  the  International  trus- 
teeship system  is  established.  According  to 
article  77  (a) :  "The  trusteeship  system  shall 
apply  •  •  •  to  territories  now  held  un- 
der   mandate. and.   according   to 

article  77  (c),  to  "territories  voluntarUy 
placed  under  the  system  by  states  respon- 
sible for  their  administration." 

Article  77  provides  also  that  the  placing 
of  the  International  trusteeship  system 
ought  to  be  done  by  means  of  trusteeship 
agreements  by  which  the  mandated  terri- 
tory to  transformed  into  the  trxist  territory. 
According  to  article  79  of  the  Charter: 
•The  terms  of  trusteeship  for  each  terri- 
tory to  be  placed  under  the  trusteeship  sys- 
tem. Including  any  alteration  or  amendment, 
shall  be  agreed  upon  by  the  sUtes  directly 
concerned.  Including  the  mandatory  power 
In  the  case  of  territories  held  under  mandate 
by  a  member  of  the  United  Nations,  and 
shall  be  approved  as  provided  for  in  articles 
83  and  85." 

And  article  7(J  provides  the  basic  objectives 
of  the  trusteeship  system  In  accordance  with 
the  purposes  of  the  United  Nations  laid  down 
In  article  1,  and  among  them — 

"Progressive  development  (of  the  Inhabi- 
tants) toward  self-government  or  independ- 
ence as  may  be  appropriate  to  the  particular 
circumstances  of  each  territory  and  Its 
peoples  and  the  freely  expressed  wishes  of 
the  peoples  concerned,  and  as  may  be  pro- 
vided by  the  terms  of  each  trusteeship  agree- 
ment." 

The  resolution  of  November  29  does  not 
conform  with  the  above-cited  laws  of  the 
Charter.  It  Is  not  the  subject  of  this  dis- 
quisition to  Inquire  Into  the  responsibilities 
for  the  procedtire  which  has  been  followed. 
Yet  it  can  be  hardly  asserted  that  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  has  applied  the  International 
trusteeship  system,  as  provided  In  the 
charter,  to  the  whole  territory  of  Palestine. 
It  appears  to  be  applied  merely  to  the  ter- 
ritory of  the  city  of  Jerusalem.  But  divid- 
ing the  territory  and  establishing  Independ- 
ent states,  and  particularly  an  Independent 
state,  against  the  "wishes  of  the  peoples  con- 
cerned" Imports  a  basic  departure  from  the 
Charter.  This  constitutional  defect  would 
remain  an  open  wound  In  the  social  body  of 
the  trust  territory.  It  should  be  healed  and 
not  considered  a  fait  accompli. 

Above  all,  every  earnest  endeavor  to  arbi- 
trate and  to  make  peace  requires  to  abide  by 
the  rules  of  the  charter  by  means  of  a  trus- 
teeship agreement.  The  trusteeship  agree- 
ment provided  for  In  the  Charter  Is  not  yet  In 
existence,  "rtie  resolution  of  the  General 
Assembly  can  only  assume  the  preliminary 
character  of  a  recommendation.  According 
to  article  83: 


"All  functions  of  the  United  Nations  relat- 
ing to  strategic  areas.  Including  the  approval 
of  the  terms  of  the  trusteeship  agreements 
and  of  their  alteration  or  amendment,  shall 
be  exercised  by  the  Security  Council." 
And— 

"The  Security  Council  shall,  subject  to 
the  provisions  of  the  trusteeship  agreements 
and  without  prejudice  to  security  considera- 
tions, avail  Itself  of  the  assistance  of  the 
Trusteeship  Council  to  perform  those  func- 
tions of  the  United  Nations  under  the  trus- 
teeship system  relating  to  political,  economic, 
social,  and  educational  matters  in  the  stra- 
tegic areas." 

Where  the  General  Assembly  has  surpassed 
Its  powers,  the  Security  Council  Is  author- 
ized by  the  Charter  to  exercise  Its  functions 
with  regard  to  Palestine  as  a  strategic  area, 
which  It  doubtless  Is.  In  fact,  the  Security 
Council  has  already  been  siezed  by  the  ques- 
tion and  should  not  delay  to  act.  The  reso- 
lution of  November  29th  is  not  final. 

The  Security  Council  being  not  bound  by 
the  resolution  of  the  General  Assembly  shall 
in  discharging  the  duties  of  the  United  Na- 
tions toward  the  mandated  territory  and 
potential  trust  territory  act  In  accordance 
with  the  purposes  and  principles  of  the 
United  Nations,  and  "first  of  all.  seek  a  solu- 
tion by  negotiation.  Inquiry,  mediation,  con- 
cihatlon,  arbitration,  Judicial  settlement." 
Expansion  of  the  regime  for  Jerusalem  to  the 
whole  territory  would  be  the  next  step  (art. 
33  of  the  Charter). 

The  basic  requisite  of  a  trusteeship  agree- 
ment Is  the  consent  of  the  mandatory  state, 
Britain,  which  could  hardly  refuse  to  co- 
operate If  a  solution  Is  sought  for  peace,  that 
means  a  solution  accepted  by  Arab  and  Jew. 
Any  other  trust  agreement  would  be  of  no 
avail.  If  necessary,  and  it  will  be  probably 
necessary,  the  principal  Judiciary  organ  of 
the  United  Nations,  the  court,  shall  con- 
tribute its  share  to  the  settlement.  The 
duration  of  the  International  Trusteeship 
system  should  not  be  predetermined  at  a 
fixed  date  but  last  until  the  peoples  con- 
cerned will  find  the  way  of  agreement  upon 
self-government.  Then  the  idea  may  pre- 
vaU  of  a  blnatlonal  state  where  neither  Jew 
npr  Arab  shall  dominate  each  other,  but  a 
more  perfect  union  be  created  toward  the 
establishment  of  a  truly  Holy  Land.  The 
International  Court  of  Justice  should  re- 
main In  this  area  the  guardian  of  equality, 
human  rights,  and  fundamental  freedoms. 
An  International  board  would  determine  the 
absorptive  capacity  for  Immigration.  (Par- 
tition would  diminish  this  capacity  and 
transform  immigration  Into  Invasion.) 

This  Is  the  way  toward  peace.  Enforcing 
partition  upon  the  majority  of  the  indige- 
nous population  Is  the  way  to  destruction  of 
peace  and  of  the  capability  of  the  organiza- 
tion responsible  for  Its  maintenance,  the 
United  Nations. 

There  are  powers  on  earth  which  wotild 
like  to  fish  in  the  troubled  waters. 

Dr.  Armand  Eisues. 
Nbw  Yohk,  N.  Y.,  January  6,  1948. 

I  From  the  New  York  Times] 

PRESTICK   OF  THE   UN — REMEDIES    SEEN    PROVIDED 
BY  CHARTER  IN  PALESTINE  PROBLEM 

To  the  Editor  of  the  New  York  Times: 

The  letters  to  you  of  Milton  R.  Konvltz  and 
Bartley  C.  Crum  as  well  as  your  editorial. 
A  Test  Case  for  the  UN.  are  hammering  the 
widely  publicized  argument  of  ptpstige  into 
the  public  mind  at  the  time  of  decisiorr 

The  question  arises  whether  the  true  con- 
cept of  prestige  for  the  UN  affords  a  policy  of 
enforcement  or  a  policy  of  making  peace. 

Dean  Virginia  C.  Gildersleeve  In  her  recent 
letter  to  you  raised  this  question  and  called 
attention  to  articles  33.  36,  and  37  of  the 
Charter.  According  to  these  provUlons  the 
Security  Council  must  first  of  all  call  upon 
the  parties  concerned  to  seek  a  solution  by 
peaceful  means,  negotiations  or  Judicial  set- 
tlement.   For  this  human  approach  on  un- 


assailable legal  grounds  Miss  Gildersleeve  has 
been  assailed  by  Mr.  Crum. 

Mr.  Konvltz's  and  Mr.  Crum's  Interpreta- 
tion Insists  that  the  partition  has  been 
ordered  by  the  UN  or  adopted  as  "decision 
by  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  nations  of 
the  world."  "It  Is  not  any  longer  a  question 
of  Justice  to  Jew  or  Arab."  "Riots  and  dis- 
orders have  been  expected."  To  keep  the  rec- 
ord straight,  only  33  delegates — not  "more 
than  two-thirds  of  the  nations  of  the 
world" — voted  in  favor  of,  13  against  parti- 
tion, and  the  abstention  of  10  members,  led 
by  Britain,  demonstrated  that  world  opinion 
was  divided. 

There  cannot  be  a  doubt  that  the  General 
Assembly  is  neither  a  legislative  nor  a  Judi- 
cial body,  according  to  the  Charter  of  the  UN. 
The  resolution  concerning  partition  is  a  rec- 
ommendation of  the  General  Assembly  and  Is 
neither  final  law  nor  decision  of  the  UN.  The 
recommendation  Is  addressed  to  the  com- 
petent organ  of  the  UN.  the  Security  Council 
(art.  83).  and  "to  the  states  directly  con- 
cerned. Including  the  mandatory  power" 
( art .  79  K  The  approval  by  the  Security  Coun- 
cil and  by  the  mandatory  as  well  as  in  con- 
formity "with  the  freely  expressed  wishes  of 
the  peoples  concerned"  (art.  76)  are  the  req- 
uisites to  the  enforcement  of  the  recommen- 
dation of  the  General  Assembly  In  "accordance 
with  the  Charter. 

According  to  the  Charter,  the  Security 
Council  shall,  "without  prejudice  to  security 
considerations,  avail  Itself  of  the  assistance 
of  the  Tnisteeshlp  Council"  (provision  of  the 
Charter,  art.  83)  until  the  peoples  concerned 
determine  themselves  their  form  of  govern- 
ment. This  Is  the  meaning  of  the  Charter. 
Departure  from  the  rules  of  the  Charter 
would  be  a  constitutional  defect  and  remain 
a  wound  In  the  social  body  of  Palestine.  The 
Charter  has  provided  the  system  of  Interna- 
tional trusteeship  for  a  mandated  territory 
after  termination  of  the  mandate.  Charter 
obeyance  can  only  be  enforced  If  the  UN 
itself  abides  by  the  Charter. 

The  suggestions  of  Miss  Gildersleeve  are  the 
remedies  provided  by  the  Charter.  Yielding 
to  the  hue  and  cry  for  millUry  forces  and 
lifting  of  the  embargo  would  be  "the  spark 
starting  a  stupid  war,"  to  cite  General  Elsen- 
hower. The  sovereignty  of  International 
law — the  most  sacred  issue  of  our  time — 
should  not  be  attributed  to  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  General  Assembly,  which  on  No- 
vember 14.  1947.  acknowledged  (against  the 
votes  of  the  Soviet  bloc)  that  the  Interna- 
tional Court  of  Justice  Is  the  ultimate  au- 
thority to  Interpret  the  Charter.  The  ques- 
tion of  constitutionality  having  been  raised. 
It  Is  never  too  late  to  resort  to  the  court. 

Armanq  EiSLza. 
New  York,  February  16, 1948. 


Palestine 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  O'BRIEN    ' 

or  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  25.  194S 

Mr.  O'BRIEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  letter  and 
resolution : 

Joseph  Mordecai  Brenner 

Relief  Societt, 
Chicago,  III.,  March  22,  1948. 
Hon.  Thomas  J.  O'Brien. 
Member  of  Congress, 

Sixth  Illinois  Congressional  District, 
House  Office  Building. 
Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Friend,  Congressman  O'Brien  :  Kindly 
have  Inserted  in  the  first  available  Issue  of 
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the  attacbed  i«ao- 

vfeilch  to  aetf-explanatorT.  under  th« 

vbich  It  U  my  plcaaant  duty  to  t«- 

Mk  that  you  do  ao  du«  to  th«  on- 

tliat  caoMd  aald  reaolutkm 


ban 
to 


far  thli  uaanl- 
X.  yarn  wfll  not  ba  »— gn««i«g  on 

tt  ia  rare  tadeed   that  you  hara 

to  do  ao.  Judging  by  ray  reading 

ptibitcatioa.  which  you  haw  an  kindly 

daily  tea  yaara  when  Ooi^raaa  la  tn 


for  me  to  aay  that  I  deeply 

all  of  your  paat  comtiaiea.  and  I 

"^tata  to  caaphaelae  that  all  of  our 

UKUvUhMUy  aad  aa  a  fronp.  a- 

r  IJHgla.  mm  hladael  n«w«i  uid 
coBtlaued  wall  being 


▼«  ry  aiDc^vly  youra. 


The  Jokeph 
OC  Chicago 
of  ahout 


Ifordecal  Bcnner  SellaX  Society. 
III.,  a  not-tur-profit  organisatlotk 
aoo  indlvKtuaia.  at  lu  regular  meet- 
Maich  ai.  IMBw  adopted  the  roUoar- 


IMT.  • 

ment  thai 
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FrestOent, 


Tlgoroua 

t   by    tha 

Qtatea  Oowernmant  a<  the  Palaatlne 

dectalon  artoped  by  the  General  Aa- 

ihe  United  Hatluna  on  NoTember 

and   la   which  the   United   Statea 

•c  urce  that  the  United  Statea  CioT- 

revert  tu  Ita  position  of  supporting 

M  decision  of  Noyember  29, 

that  tt  enrt  every  efTort  to  Imptc- 

declafcm.  In  order  to  safeguard  the 

t    of    an    independent    Jewish 

the    continued   exutence   of   the 

Ntitlons. 

urge  that  the  United  Statea  Oor- 
revofee  Its  embargo  on  the  ahlpment 
the  aefendars  of  the  Jewlah  «Ute 
e. 
Doples  of  thto  resolution  be  sent  to 
t  and  to  the  Secretary  of  State 
SUtea.  to  the  two  United  SUtea 
from  nunola.  and  to  the  Honorable 
bar  of  OoDgrass  from 
Otatrlet  ot  minoU. 
requnt  to  the  latter  to  have  thto 
included  In  the  CoMoaM- 
ttnA  avallahla  toeue." 
Auarr  Rttaot.  Pnaident. 
J.  D.  BasMMaaD.  Yict  RrettdnU. 
Amahsm  FansMAM.  Secretary. 


renlutloa 
Bicoan. 


Redactioo  of  Veterans'  Admiaistration 
Employees 
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or 

.  CHESTER  E.  MERROW 


IN 


OP  BXPRXSSirTA'nYXS 

lyutradaw,  March  25,  1948 


Mr 

leave  to 

oto.  I  Include 
by    the 


or  auM 


htS\ROVt.    Mr.  Speaker,  under 

fxtend  my  remarks  tn  the  Ric- 

thereln  resolutions  adopted 

Manchester.    N.    U..    Veterans 

n  regard  to  the  reduction  of 

Admin^stratkn  empJoyees: 

rcHxsTXB  ▼rraasaB'  Otwmu.. 

trr.  M   a.  Mmrch  22.  lUM. 


Utivm. 
D.  C 

Is  a  copy  of  the  rssalt»- 
by  the  MaoiMater  VetenuW 


Coonefl  In  regards  to  the  reduettoa  ot  Tet- 
ilKratlOB  employeca. 
the  Manchester  Veterans'  Coun- 
efl.  ecmstotlng  of  a  constituent  assembly  of 
repraeantaUTas  frooi  the  16  major  veterans 
oiianlBitlieii  in  thto  city  have  duly  reccg- 
nlasd  the  present  trend  of  falsa  ecoBomles 
which  wUl  result  In  discrimination  against 
the  ganeral  welfare  and  lawful  benefits  of 
wtaraas  at  the  armed  forces  of  the  United 
SCatas.  we.  the  Mem  liiatii  Veterans'  Ccondl. 
hereby  declare  oar  i>oHey  In  relattonahlp  to 
all  false  econon\lea.   And  we  are  therefore 

"Jtaaotawri.  That  the  Manchestar  Veterans' 
Owicll  Is  ttnaltarably  cpposad  to  any  drastic 
rcdoctlons  In  the  scope  sod  leans  by  which 
Iswful  veterana'  benefits  ara  adaalnlsterad: 
and  tt  to  further 

'Jlesoired.  That  the  Manciieater  Veterans' 
Council  ahall  do  Its  utaaeaC  to  oppoat  any 
un)UBtiftat»le  curtaHnent  of  lawful  veterans' 
benefits  which  arc  attempted  under  the  ^lae 
<4  falaa  camaaar.  K  to  further 

Ttat  the  Manchester  Veterans' 
hereby  endorse  the  aetkm  of  the 

kta  Department  of  the   Amerteaa  Lsfloa 
an  ether  property  constituted 
organlaatlons  which  are  currently 
for    sn    sdequate    Veterana'    Adminlstratkai 


Rsspectfully. 


caatrsiaa. 


Tkc  QUbcsc  People 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JACOB  K.  JAYITS 

or  wrw  ToaK 

m  THK  HOUSE  OP  RCPBIBBrTaTIVlB 

Thursdau.  March  25.  1948 

Mr  JAVITS.  Mr.  Speaker.  In  the  cur- 
rent debate  on  the  China  aid  tlUe  of  S. 
2202.  the  ERP  bill,  it  is  important  to  note 
that  the  emplMwIi  la  Ming  pJaced  on  the 
interests  of  the  Chtoeae  people  and  that 
the  nature  of  the  Chinese  National  Oov- 
emment  is  being  eTaluatcd  in  the  bal- 
ance of  the  whole  problem  facing  the 
people  of  the  United  States  respecting 
China. 

It  U  aicnlflcant  that  the  statement  of 
pwgpoaes  of  the  China-aid  title  contained 
in  section  402  of  the  bill,  refers  through- 
out to  the  people  of  the  Republic  of 
GklBA.  Folkywlng  is  an  editorial  from 
the  Hew  Tort  Herald  Tribune  of  March 
12,  1948  entiUed  "A  Program  for  China." 
this  point  of  view.  It  was  fol- 
March  34  by  another  editorial 
entitled  "Good  Sense  on  China,"  approv- 
ing the  approach  to  the  problem  a-s  it  de- 
veloped in  the  bill  proposed  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs. 

As  I  said  in  the  course  of  the  debate 
on  the  China-aid  title  on  March  24. 1948. 
iMHTOVar.  the  main  problem  which  we 
tece  la  to  have  a  situation  in  China  In 
which  govemJBent  reform  and  improve- 
■Hot  In  ■ovemmcat  aic  ponlble.  regard- 
tew  of  whether  the  people  critical  of 
the  Oovemment  or  those  Justifying  the 
Ooremments  course,  are  right.  By  our 
aid  to  China  we  have  a  reasonable  chance 
far  raUloIng  the  opgMirUialty  for  tboae 
twHnm  which  are  forecMt  in  Um  work 
flf  Or.  jMMi  Y  C.  Ten  aad  bte  eoMnsMs 
In  tlM  eoMlBg  articles.  The 
tltJa  makca  available  over 
t.OiO  United  SUtet  doHars  for  this 


Support  for  this  position  is  found  In 
the  resolution  of  March  16,  1948.  of  th; 
executive  committee  of  the  Federal 
Council  of  the  Churches  of  Christ  Li 
America,  on  China  aid  first  appended  be- 
low which  recognizea  this  as  the  key 
point. 

(The  matters  referred  to  are  as  fol- 
lows : ) 

Tm  PiaaaAL  Coowcn.  or  nta 
CauacBia  or  Cmmmt  m  Aaiiaica. 

Mew  York.  N.  7..  March  23.  1948. 
The  Honorable  Jacob  K.  JArm, 
Foreign  A  fairs  Committee, 
House  Office  Building. 

Washington.  D.  C. 
Ut  Dkas  Mr.  Javm;  The  executive  com- 
mittee ot  the  PederaJ  Council  of  the  Churchtx 
of  Christ  In  America,  at  Its  meeting  on  March 
IS,  adopted  a  resolution  supporting  the  alcU 
to-Chlna  program  embodied  In  the  President's 
message  to  Congress  on  February  19.  Tlie 
resolution  follows: 

"The  executive  committee  of  the  FederU 
Council  of  the  Churches  of  Christ  In  Amer- 
ica Is  desirous  that  steps  be  taken  by  our 
Oovernment  designed  to  alleviate  human  suf- 
fering In  China,  to  afford  that  country  in 
opportttnlty  to  InltUte  measures  of  BtablU-:y 
and  public  order,  to  retard  economic  de- 
terioration to  promote  projects  of  long-ran^i 
reconstruction,  and  to  malnuin  In  China 
condltlQtis  that  w:Il  enable  the  Chrlstlrn 
churches  to  carry  foraard  their  missionary 
and  educational  actlrltles. 

"Accordingly,  we  endorse  In  principle  the 
aid  to  China  embodied  In  President  Trumat  's 
message  to  Congress  under  date  of  February 
19.  1948.-- 

I    mlfht    add    that    this    stetement    was 
adopted  by  a  unanimous  vote. 
HespectfuUy  yours. 

Waltsb  W.  Vak  Knx 

Serrefory. 

(Ftam  the  New  Tork  Herald  THbune  of  March 

la.  1948I 

A  paocaAM  Foe  chima 

In  the  sCOrts  to  oppcas  conununism  In 
China  almost  everything  haa  been  tried  ex- 
cept doing  snariathfg  for  ttas  Chinese  peo- 
ple. The  paopla  hanre  had  so  UtUe  that  is 
rtasttsble  trooi  their  Government  that  th*y 
no  longer  give  it  their  trust.  To  use  im 
ancient  Chinese  eaprasitiMi.  the  Oovemaseot 
hae  'lost  the  ■andsto  ef  heaven  "  As  a 
rcault  the  people  have  no  enthusiasm  for 
aldlag  the  Oovemment  In  fighUng  the  Beds. 
Under  prwsat  eonditlons  many  billions  of 
doUars  In  anna  and  oitum  wippUes  could  be 
given  to  the  armies  of  Naakkag  by  the  Unit.>d 
States  .without  producing  a  united  and  cuia- 
pletaty  independent  China. 

The  United  States  cculd  aid  in  resisting 
eocuaunlsn^  In  China  with  some  hope  of  suc- 
cess only  if  a  meana  could  be  foimd  to  help 
the  Nanking  government  acquire  again  tlie 
popular  support  it  once  had.  The  current 
propoaala  for  large  glfU  to  the  Chinese  would 
be  far  more  attxacUve— no  matter  whether 
only  ecoeioaalc  or  both  military  and  eeonooilo 
support  la  oooaldered — ix  they  included  sIxa- 
ble  approprtaUooa  to  help  the  Chinese  paj- 
ple  in  Govemmant  territory  actually  win  aooie 
of  the  benefits  in  the  way  of  Improved  living 
conditions,  health,  education,  sud  local  ds- 
nocracy  that  the  Communists  ao  persistently 
pronUsa  In  their  propaganda.  This  Idea,  on 
first  OTsKleratioo.  may  seem  Utopian.  It  U 
not.  There  la  a  sound  and  tested  prograci. 
devised  and  tried  out  by  Chinese  within 
China,  that  eoold  be  put  to  use  if  the  Amer- 
ica Oiingrsaa  would  finance  it  and  if  the 
CStfnaH  Oovemment  would  give  it  the  wholc- 
haartad  support— to  the  extent  of  discharg- 
ing any  offlclal  who  tnterfeted  with  It— that 
the  program  wo\ild  require  f^r  success. 

The  program  is  that  developed  In  mass  edu* 
cation  and  rural  miamiumiuu  eantOTi  In 
China  over  s  parted  at  M  fMn  by  jaaMii 
T.  C.  Ten  and  his  cotlsaguee.    It  U  a  program 
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in  which  mass  education  la  used  to  reduce  If  the  members  of  the  two  committees  had  I  offer  three  sample  budget,  below  for  your 

11  iteracv  as  the  first  step  in  s  coordinated  not  given  careful  consideration  to  China  they  earnest  consideration.     These  are  typical  and 

Dlan      -The  other  paru  of  the  plan  are  de-  might  have  succumbed  to  the  arguments  of  I  would  say  the  average  from  three  dlflerent 

Blened  to  produce  a  greatly  Increased  Income  special  pleaders.     They  could  have  made  mis-  groups  of  postal  employees, 

from  farming  (through  use  of  better  seeds,  takes,  not  obvious  at  the  moment,  that  would  This  from  a  railway  mall  cle  k  (family  of 

cooperative  credit  organizations,  etc.).  to  rid  have  led  to  the  most  serious  consequences.  four— husband,  wife,  daughter  14.  and  son  6) : 

farming      areas      of      debilitating      diseases  They  could  have  put  the  United  States  in  a  -House  payment 158.00 

(through    training    laymen    for    preventive  situation  that  would  have  resulted  eventu-  insurance 10.60 

work)  and  to  create  democratic  governments  ally  In  almost  complete  American  responsl-  ^^^  ^j^^^^   water,  cook) 30.00 

on  the  village  and  county  level.  blllty  for  defeating  the  ConraiunUt  armies  In  gigctrlc 5.  00 

Wherever  the  program  has  been  given   a  China.  Telephone 3.60 

fair  trial,  with  strong  Government  support.  While  the  bill  produced  by  Senator  Vanden-  Bread,   milk 20.00 

the   resulU   have   been   excellent.     In   some  snio's  committee  is  superior  in  some  respects       Groceries II-I 85.00      * 

areas  It  has  nearly  doubled  the  Income  of  to  the  House  version  there  is  one  provision  '                     

peasants — and  peasants  make  up  more  than  in  the  House  bill  that  certainly  should  be  Total $212.00 

three-quarters  of  the  population  of  China.  retained  and.  if  poesible.  strengthened.     This  .     ,    /  "I              *    ,.,       .„i,    »,„.„. 

Before  the  start  of  the  Slno- Japanese  War  is  the  provision  for  a  rural  reconstruction  and  "This  includes  bare  necessities,  take-home 

It   seemed   possible   that    the   Yen    program  rehabilitation  program  in  China  along  the  Pay.  »250  per  month 

would  remake  all  of  China  within  a  genera-  imes  proposed  by  Dr.  James  Y.  C.  Yen  and  Out   of    the   remaining   total   of   »38    per 

tlon  or  two      Unfortunately,  the  work  was  other  liberal  Chinese  leaders.     If  such  a  pro-  month  clothing,  house  repairs  and  malnte- 

halted  during  the  war  in  many  regions  as  a  gram  had  active  backing  in  both  Nanking  nance,  doctors'  and  dental  bills  must  be  paid, 

result  of  Japanese  Interference  or  the  grow-  and  Washington  it  would  improve  living  con-  This  seems  like  a  small  margin  to  malnUln 

ing  power   of  Chinese   reactionaries   in   the  dltlons  in  rural  areas  of  China  and  give  the  a  decent  standard  of  living. 

Kuomlntang  Party.  Chinese  peasant  a  strong  reason  for  fight-  This  from  a  letter  carrier  (family  of  three— 

If   the   mass  education   and   rural   recon-  ing  the  Communists.     It  could  produce  pop-  husband,  wife,  and  daughter.  4) : 

structlon  program  could  be  started  again  on  ular  support  for  Generalissimo  Chiang  that  "Mortgage •  48.75 

a  major  scale  in  China,  the  Intellectuals  of  would  be  worth  far  more  than  all  the  Amer-  insurance 20.24 

the  country,  now  extremely  critical  of  the  lean  help  he  ever  can  obtain.  Telephone 2.  59 

Natlonai  Government,  could  be  given  a  great  Light —       4.  60 

cause  for  which  to  work.    They  could  be  en-  ^^_^^^.^.^-—                             Q^g 1.90 

listed  in  large  numbers,  for  this  has  l>een  Taxes 9  80 

demonstrated    In    the    past.      China    would  c,|.,„  A  J;„.h«»„»,  :„  A- Pn.fal  Q^rvice  Coal - 10.50 

thus  recruit  for  valuable  employment  some  Salary  Adjustmenti  ID  the  fOStal  SerVKC  ^^^^  ^^^^ .,5 

of  the  most  able  men  In  her  population—  Uniforms 6.00 

the  liberals  to  be  found  In  the  universities  EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS                  Church. ._ 5.80 

and  other  centers  of  Intellectual  activity—  Newspapers 1  « 

who  now  do  little  except  sit  around  con-  pood 80.00 

demnlng    the   corruption   or   Inefllclency   of  HON.  JOHN  C.  KUNKEL  Credit  Union  loan 42.00 

some  of  the  men  who  rule  China.  '                    '  Bus  fare  to  work 3.36 

The  cost  would  not  be  great.     The  total  or  Pennsylvania  

cost  of  teaching  a  Chinese  to  read  and  write  in  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES  Total  monthly  expenses. -»236.87 

under  the  system  devised  by  Mr.  Yen  is  only  rhiir^tlnv   March  25   1948  "Take-home  pay  per  month.  I225.C0. 
an  American  dollar.    The  total  cost  of  eco-  Thursday.  March  d5.  iy4S  ^^^  ^  ^^^^^  that  this  budget  shows  a  defi- 
nomlc  and  social  reconstruction  in  a J^ni-  j^^.    j^uNKEL.     Mr.  -Speaker,  the  SUb-  clt  of  »11.17  a  month,  caused  by  the  refi- 
nese  f^^^^y  ,J*  "l^y  »;,  P^/^'^iJP;^  I^"l  ject  of  salary  adjustments  for  the  loyal  nanclng  of  a  loan  made  to  secure  a  down 
have  been  estimates  that  1180,000000  would  {^     .          .     ^           .   j  service  is  of  great  payment  on  a  house.    This  budget  includes 
be  enough  to  finance  the  Program  for  a  period  workers  in  our  P°f  ^^^^J;^^^^  Lthlng  for  recreation,  medical  or  dental  ex- 
of  3  years,  during  which  30.000.000  young  interest  to  me.     I  personally   appearea  _._.„*  clothlne    repairs  on  home,  or  mis- 
people  would  be  trained.     This  estimate  may  before  both  the  Senate  and  House  Post  SSoSsexpeLe^^TSs  means  that  I  can- 
be  too  low— it  cerUlnly  would  be  best  to  err  Office  and  Civil  Service  Committees  to  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^.j^  month  for  each  Item  on 
on  the  side  of  generosity  in  financing  such  a  ^j.gg  quick  action  on  the  bills  providing  ^^^g  budget.     Thtis.  when  taxes  are  due  or    * 
program— but    it   seems   apparent    that   the  j^^  ^^  upward  adjustment  in  pay.  both  coal  must  be  bought,  a  loan  must  be  made." 
cost  of  economic  and  social  reconstruction  postal  employees  and  for  other  This  from   a  post-office  clerk   (family  of 
in  China  would  be  only  a  fraction  of  the  „"          .  ^^Qj-kers  three-husband,  wife,  son  3)  : 
sums  currently  suggested  for  military  assist-  federal  woriterj,.  . 

,nce  Recently,    during    the   hearings    con-  -House  payment - •  58 

One  of  the  American  political  leaders  In-  ducted  by  the  House  Post  Office  and  Civil  Light  and  gas 7 

tercsted  in  opposing  communism  in  China  Service  Committee  on  the  question  of  a  Insurance 15 

might  weU  Introduce  In  Congress  a  bill  to  salary  increase  for  postal  employees,  Mr.  ^^^ J 

provide  for  mass  education  and  economic  and  Qurden  M.  Higley.  of  Harrisburg.  testi-  ^f,tpV"Vn7"Vh  "",;;"" 2 

social  reconstruction  in  that  country.    -The  j. ^          ^^^^^^  ^j  ^^^  Central  Pennsyl-  bus  7are    work            "       4 

l?c;'ic^"S?llfn^a^ommUsLT"^^^^^^  vania  Postal  Employees   Council.     Mr.  ?a"erf  ^nd  TncVdVnVali::::::::"™^         4 

S  Chinese 'and"  Americans    wUh  aTmST^  Higley.   as   legislative   chairman   of   the  All'food,  including  mUk  and  bread 102 

chairman.    Such  a  bill  would  add  an  afflrma-  council,  is  one  of  the  most  well  informed  ,  ,».     ,                            7Z^ 

tive  proposal,  well  worth  support,  to  the  neg-  and  enthusiastic  workers  for  postal  em-  Total  (no  clothes)...  ..^.-----»^U4 

atlve  and  essentially  defensive  measures  now  ployee  benefits.     Ever  since  his  employ-  Take-home  pay  per  month.  $224  80. 

under  consld -ration.     Why  not  do  something  ment  in  the  Harrisburg.  Pa.,  post  office  You  will  note  that  this  budget  has  only 

affirmative  attout  China  while  a  little  time  j^g  j^^^  interested  himself  in  the  prob-  $20.60  remaining  to  provide  for  repairs  and 

remains?    Why  not  atUck  communism  in  confronting  postal  employees  and  maintenance  of  the  home,  clothing,  doctor 

S^t^^rdro^^iurgc^e^^irnt'^lnsS  is  conversant  with  all  legislation  enacted  an^^lentlst  bUls.  and  other  mlsceUaneous 

of'amcSngIt  with  gun's  aione7  .    to  date  for  ^heir  benefit     His  statement  ^^ems^             ^            ^^^              ^^^ 

before  the  committee  is  such  a  fine  exam-  ^^^^  ^  ^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^  ^gg„  j^om  the  em-  s 

IFrom  the  New  Tork  Herald  Tribune  of  P^^  of  his  thorough  analysis  of  the  situ-  ^           ^f  the  Harrisburg  area  and  rallway- 

[From  the  'JJ^^^Yor^'J  "^^g^^g'"   inoune  o  ^^^^^    ^  ^^  including  it  in  full  as  part  of  ^^li  clerks  in  the  terminal.    These  men  are 

^„,„.  my  remarks:  concerned  for  themse'.ves  and  their  families. 

GOOD  SENSE  ON  CHINA  Chairman  Rees  and  members  of  the  House  Before  leavmg  the  subject  of  prices  I  should 

The  danger  that  the  United  States  might  p.^f^iX\nrci?li  ^r^S  Committee    I  like   to   quote   Mr.   Ewan   Clague.    Commls- 

become  directly  Involved  In  the  civil  war  in  f^J^^^^rewiJh  a  stetement  deXg  w  th  eioner  of  Labor  Stetistics:  "In  mid-January." 

Ohlna  has  been  reduced  as  a  result  of  sound  ^"  ,*",  ^,"f **^'*  *  staieraeni  aeaiing  wiv  ^^^^^  ^^^^     _^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  general  cost 

Judgment  shown  by  members  of  the  Foreign  POS^ai  saiar  es.  ^^^^^     ^^^    j^^^  ^^^^^^  ^j^  jg 

Affairs  Committees  in  the  Senate  and  House.  We  are  all  aware  of  the  ^a^*  "^a*  P^f^^  Stegory.  food,  apparel,  rent.  fuel,  electricity. 

Despite  a  barrage  of  propaganda  in  favor  of  salaries  are  '^f;^^"/^/.^'^^^  ^^^^  Se    hoLe    ftirnlshings.    and    miscellaneous 

£l"s;'e^^\hTlir  co"^rrap';^vS?S  f- c^;:  :S:.Tor1.rrnf^e^^^^^^^^^^  -- hU  au-tlme  levels."_Washlngton  Post.. 

-orrsrs^ti-rco^r '^Tn^  t.  '=-£-''^^'^^^  ES'^i'b?^  ^^^^ 

collea«ue.  got  .round  the  problem  by  pro-  cerned.      Debt*    »;•»?""""»    ^^'.^^JJ^Ji  {he  HoSorabirJoHN  C.  Ktmitxi..  EighUsnUi 

vldii.g  $100  000,000  as  a  grant  to  China  to  be       others  are  being  forc«l  to  make  loans  to  **"  """""J'/n^yj^'.nU.  befors  th/«a.t«m 

tu«d  to  suit  iU  own  necessities  and  purposes.      meet  current  living  expenses.  DUlrlct  of  wntuyiv.ni..  ociw. 


'S 


..^ 
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Ptmtal  CnpIayMR  Confer«ne«  h«l4  la 

Iterrtsi^rf .  Pm..  Saturday.  Pwbruary  14.     "Xa 

r*r»r«nc«  to  poatal  •mploycM.  th« 

Ivertal  MTVtc*  tn  th«  Unltad  Statflr 

tlM  postal  MxtM.     Paw  paopte  tmU  - 

ICUiloM  of  clUHM  «o  BOl  have 

or  MtplMaO  or  MflglMll  iMlUttM 

tntfMportatlon.    flM  VMtod  MoIm 

*v»i7wh*r*.  and  uod«r  all  kinds  of 

■t  all  tlm«s.     By  tb«  mid*  tukan. 

■•r*lc«  la  tb«  one  way  In  which 

■  tn  eonuct  with  the  United 

aovcmment.     I  hav*  never  known  a 

pho  were  to  uniformly  polite  and  con- 


ttil 


r  •• 


MBAltlina 
Um  poital 


group 


tlK  Mm*  conference.  Senator  Pkancis  J. 
senior   Senator    from    Pennsylranta. 
'^our  excellency  of  swTlce  and  derotton 
are  the  moat  effectlre  lot>l>ytng  actlTl- 
yuur  behalf     When  your  rspreeenU- 
43me   before  OoofreM.   thoy  Ited   the 
n  has  already  beon  ereaOd  tar  them 
rank  and  Ale  back  home  In  erery  poel 
la  tba  postal  serrlce.      That  does 
tlMik  yoa  havo  always  tottan  from 
th«  things  that  you  want  and 
have    i    right    to    expect    or    gotten    them 
Pf^wPVJ  vnough  when  you  did  get  them, 
i  In  acting  upon  employee  bene- 
all  Oovemment  amployees.  including 
pc  ital    employees,    and    sometimes    the 
— wplrysss   have  at   times   verged  on 
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to  pay 


1   employees   aro  particularly   happy 

that  the  Msmbars  of  Congress  and 

Anierlcan  public  are  appreciative  of  their 

to  render  the  best  possible  service. 

;>ostat  service  has  a  tradition  dating 

the  adoption  of  the  Amsrlcaa  Con« 

lUqn.      We    employees    are    anslctis    to 

and.  If  possible,  improve  on  this 

it  seivice.     It  will  make  it  easier  if 

tf  from  th«  worry  of  making  an  In- 

it  salary   proTtde   the   neceaaltles   of 

our  families. 

pbstal  workers  feel  that  the  provisions 

ptngell-Nodar  and  the  Langcr-Chavea 

'necessary   to  provide  a  rsaaonablo 

of  living  to  ourselves  and  our  IMb* 

i  behalf  of  the  Central  Pennsylvania 

lotployees   Council,   of   which   I    am 

ve   chairman.    I   endorse   the   above 

testern  States  Postal  Employees  Con> 

of  which  I  am  co-chairman,  adopted 

ths  Langer-ChAvea  bill,  as  the  para- 

lasus  of  the  msstlng.     Tb«  dslsgatss 

conference   rsfssantsd  sobs  M.000 

laiployaes. 

the  courtesy  aixd  privilege  at 

4Uowed  to  Ale  this  stataaMnt  and  I 

rsqusst  that  you  gentlemsn  taka 

action  to  enact  a  bill  that  will 

postal  salarlea.    Thank  you. 


respect  uliy 


Se«ai«  To  Work  B«cante  We  Are 
Shtppin;  Etseotikl  War  Materials 
Russia 


EpTTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DAN1E.L  A.  REED 

or    NKW    TOaJK 

IN  TftX  HODSK  OP  RVaBHNTATIVXB 

Thursday.  March  25.  1948 

Mr.  ]  IKED  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the 
RxcoRol  I  am  inserting  the  following  edl- 
toUal  ijhJch  appeared  In  the  Washington 
TOaes-  3eraid  of  March  25.  1948.  enUtled 
•«ixty-J0v«  MUUon  Bucks  for  What?" 
mra  Mxluok  Bucks  roa  WratT 

York  on  Tuesday,  an  agreement 
for  a  loan  at  $66,000,000  by  tb* 
•■  to  tha  tmited  Natlona.     Tha 


In 

17m  t«d 


signed 


If  Ocaigrsss  approvsa  tha  deal,  will 
for  the  palatial  UN  headquarters 
Manhattan.    Well 
back. 


>MTKO 

■•fore  Coograss  approvss  tha  loan,  wa 
think  It  might  wall  eonatdsr  soaathlng  sis* 
that  happened  In  New  Tork  Tuesday,  at  Lake 
•ueesss.  There.  Andrei  Oromyko,  Soviet 
deputy  foreign  minister,  spewed  his  umpty- 
lunpth  discharge  of  blatherskiu  abuse  at  the 
United  States.     Two  of  Oromy's  riper  pas- 


"They  (the  United  States)  arc  In  need  of 
fishing  out  old  rubbish  taken  from  the  Ooeb- 
bels  kitchen  of  propaganda,  who.  ss  Is  known. 
had  always  Ulcd  to  tntlmldau  everybody,  in- 
cluding the  German  people,  by  Soviet  Union, 
by  f^'^maiunlsm 

"For  store  than  2  years  American  and  Brlt- 
lah  politicians  have  considered  Czechoslo- 
vakia as  their  easy  potential  prey." 

In  this  performance.  Oromy  was  pursuing 
the  long-time  Kremlin  policy  at  uatng  ths 
UN  as  a  sounding  board  for  the  tauaslag 
of  an tl -American  propaganda  around  tha 
world.  Ru-^sia  Is  obviously  determlnsd  to  use 
the  UN  chiefly  for  this  purpose  aa  long  as  ths 
United  States  continued  to  oppoaa  world 
communism. 

So,  by  building  the  UN  a  tAS.OOO  000  string 
of  palaces  in  Manhattan,  we'll  be  furnishing 
Oromyko  with  the  tonlest  possible  soap  bos 
from  which  to  yell  that  we  are  a  bunch  of 
mona.cho-laipertaim  Paaetat  baastt  who 
cqnr  tha  laU  Dr.  Paul  Joseph  Ooabbals'  p.  op. 
■ganda  mathods  and  are  ambltlotis  to  rule 
the  world. 

Really,  must  we  be  as  suckerlsh  as  all  that? 


Loyaity  laventory 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WALTER  B.  HUBER 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RSPRBSTNTATIW 

Thursday.  March  25.  1948 

Mr.  HUBER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remark.s  In  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  RicoRD.  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing editorial  entitled  •Lojralty  In- 
ventory." which  appeared  In  the  Akron 
<Ohlo>  Beacon -Journal  of  Friday.  March 
19.  1948 

LOTAX.TT  tMwrroar 

The  Hotjse  Un-American  Activities  Com- 
mittee can  be  thankful  that  PBI  Chief  J. 
■dgar  aoover  watted  until  this  weak  to  rw- 
!••••  a  prograsa  report  on  loyalty  tnvasttga- 
tlons.  If  Hoovers  statement  had  bean  ^ 
sued  a  week  earlier,  the  House  vote  giving 
the  committee  an  additional  $300,000  might 
not  have  been  so  emphatic  as  337  to  37. 

The  angle  In  Hoover's  report  that  got  tha 
headlines  was  the  disclosure  thst  a  surprta- 
Ingly  large  number  (1  out  of  13)  of  redaral 
workers  were  found  to  have  poUca  raeorda. 
Mora  significant,  howavsr.  waa  tha  revela- 
tion that  dialoyalty  aaiong  workers  In  strate- 
gic departments  was  found  to  be  prac- 
tically nil. 

In  94.933  loyalty  Investigations  completed 
by  the  PBI.  M.7S0  tincovered  no  derogatory 
Information  whatever.  Of  14S  eaaas  whsra 
the  PBI  did  find  so-called  dwogatory  tafor- 
■MtlOB.  137  still  are  being  rsflbacfead.  4  per- 
WHM  r«sl«rned  before  their  rseotdi  could  be 
laid  berore  the  iovalty  board,  and  3  wvra 
exonerated  by  the  FBI 

■nie  Un-American  Acttvtttea  Committee 
may  argue  that  Ita  asal  in  exposing  and 
harassing  OommunMa  has  frightened  dis- 
loyal persona  away  ttam  tha  Mdsral  mtvIo*. 
And  MKh  a  claim  wovld  Msm  pliMftH 
Nevertheless,  the  fear  at  large-scale  Oom- 


moBlat  laflttratkai  of  Governmant  la  what 
caussa  OoogrgaHaan  who  disapprove  of  the 
eoounlttee's  methods  to  suppraaa  their  a  >er- 
Man  and  vota  more  funds  lor  the  probe.     Ap- 

Katty  there  hasn't  bean  any  large-»:ale 
tiatlaii. 
Regardless  at  who  dr8er^-es  tha  credit  for 
preventing  a  Communist  invasion  of  Gov«<m- 
ment  dapartOMats.  the  public  should  ba 
gratified  by  Hoover's  report.  It  enctittnigaa 
confidence  In  ^tir  S3rstem  of  government. 
Furthermore,  by! lessening  fear  of  Commualst 
Influence  In  Federal  posttloos.  It  tendi  to 
curb  the  clamor  of  parlodlc.  wholaaali  purgn. 
This  Is  not  to  say  that  AmsrWiana  tfu>ald 
cease  to  t)e  vigilant  because  few  If  any  Com- 
munists have  succeeded  thus  far  m  worming 
their  way  Into  strategic  offices.  The  danger 
Is  real  and  It  Is  continuous  The  ha]'.ard 
should  be  guarded  against  but  not  enag- 
gr  rated. 


Amec^meht  of  Railroad  Retireneat  Act 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF  , 

HON.  ROBERT  GROSSER 

or  OH  JO 
IN  THX  HOUSl  OF  RrPRESENTATma 

Thursday.  March  25.  1948 

Mr.  CROeSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
week,  when  I  Introduced  H.  R  5«7;>  to 
Increase  the  benefits  payable  under  the 
Railroad  Unemployment  Insurance  Act 
by  25  percent.  I  called  attention  to  the 
fact  that  the  cost  of  living  had  increi^ed 
by  25  percent  since  July  1946.  when  the 
amendments  to  the  Railroad  Retirement 
and  Unemployment  Insurance  Acts,  gen- 
erally known  as  the  Grosser  amend- 
ments, were  adopted.  I  points  out  that 
It  would  conggquently  now  take  25  per- 
cent iMre  to  buy  the  quantity  of  goods 
•nd  acnrtees  that  we  thought  we  were 
enabbnK  unemployed,  sick,  and  retired 
railroad  employees  to  buy  with  tnelr 
benefit  payments  as  provided  in  July 
1946.  I  stated  that  the  bill  I  was  then 
introducing  was  designed  to  relieve  that 
condition  Insofar  as  benefits  under  the 
Railrosd  Uaemployment  In.«:uran.e  Act 
are  cooeemed.  But  I  also  suted  that 
study  was  being  given  to  the  practicabil- 
ity of  likewise  securing  for  retired  •em- 
ployees some  measure  of  relief  and  that 
with  that  purpose  in  mind  I  expected  to 
Introduce  a  bill  at  an  early  date. 

Yerterday  I  introduced  H.  R.  5993  for 
that  purpose.  The  bill  provides  for  an 
Increase  in  retirement  benefits  amount- 
ing over  all  to  as  close  to  20  percent  as 
It  Is  practicable  to  come  In  revising  the 
annuity  formula. 

The  Increase  provided  would  constitute 
a  somewhat  higher  percentage  of  the 
smaller  annuities  than  It  would  of  the 
larger  ones.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  a 
uniform  percentage  of  increase  applied 
to  the  lesser  annuities  would  give  In- 
sufficient recognition  to  the  effect  of  the 
rising  cost  of  living  upon  people  \»ith 
■mall  incomes.  The  bill  also  provides 
for  a  restoration  of  the  policy  formerly 
embodied  in  the  law  guaranteeing  that 
each  employee  or  his  survivors  will  be. 
imder  all  circumstances,  entitled  to  bene- 
fits at  least  equal  to  the  contributions 
made  by  him.  plus  Interest.  It  appeared 
from  the  cost  esUmates  available  when 
the  194«  amendments  were  under  con- 
sideration that  railroad  employees  woild 
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have  to  forego  this  guarantee  In  order 
to  finance  the  protection  they  wanted 
for  surviving  widows,  children,  snd  de- 
pendent parents.  Subsequent  develop- 
ments have  shown  that  financial  consid- 
erations do  not  compel  the  relinqui.sh- 
ment  of  that  guarantee  and  I  therefore 
now  propose  that  it  t>e  restored. 

The  bill  does  not  seek  to  Impose  any 
additional  tax  upon  the  railroads  or  the 
employees.  The  employees  particularly, 
in  view  of  rising  Uvlng  costs  and  lagging 
wage  rates,  are  In  no  position  to  absorb 
an  increased  tax.  In  order  to  keep  the 
system  on  a  safe  and  sound  financial 
baals  without  Increasing  the  tax  it  has 
been  found  necessary  to  hold  the  in- 
crease in  benefits  to  a  level  that  is  not 
fully  commensurate  with  the  increase 
in  the  cost  of  living  that  has  occurred 
since  the  last  amendments  were  adopted, 
and  a  level  that  is  considerably  less  than 
the  increase  that  Congress  has  provided 
to  retired  civil-service  employees.  Nev- 
ertheless the  prompt  enactment  of  the 
bill  should  provide  a  8ut>stantlal  degree 
of  relief  for  retired  railroad  employees 
by  utilizing  the  additional  income  that 
results  from  the  rise  in  railroad  pay  rolls 
beyond  the  levels  that  could  be  antici- 
pated when  the  1946  amendments  were 
under  consideration.  In  this  way  the 
system  can  be  kep>t  on  a  .safe  and  sound 
financial  basis  without  Imposing  addi- 
tional tax  burdens. 

The  bill  is  endorsed  by  all  the  standard 
railway  labor  organizations  represented 
in  the  Railway  Labor  ETxecutlves  A'?socl- 
atlon,  and  I  am  requested  to  state  that 
these  representatives  of  the  rsiilroad  em- 
ployees strongly  urge  early  enactment 
of  the  bill. 


ftlikolajcxyk  Tell*   What  He   Would   Do 
About  the  Reds'  Broken  Pacts 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  J.  KERSTEN 

or  wiacoifaiN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  25.  1948 

Mr.  KERSTEN  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  following  are  the  two  final  ar- 
ticles of  former  Prime  Minister  of  Poland 
Stanislaw  Mikolajczyk  as  printed  In  the 
Milwaukee  Sentinel. 

We  have  the  evidence  of  the  Russian 
police  state  in  action  in  Poland.  Our  for- 
eign policy  has  been  largely  responsible 
for  the  sad  fate  of  Polish  freedom  and  the 
fact  that  it  is  now  in  the  iron  grip  of 
the  Soviet  NKVD.  The  tragedy  of  Po- 
land was  largely  the  result  of  our  at- 
tempting to  appease  the  Soviet  aggressor. 
The  love  of  liberty,  the  love  of  things  of 
the  spirit,  the  love  of  freedom  of  religion 
and  speech  and  of  the  press  will  never  die 
In  the  Polish  heart. 

Following  are  the  articles: 

How  I  EscAPXo  PiOM  Ra>  FAscms 
(By   SUnlalaw    Mikolajczyk.   former    Prime 

Minister  of  Poland  and  president  oX  the 

Polish  Peasant  Party) 

(Special  article  11) 

I  lay  Is  the  barn  of  my  friend  and 'held  my 
breath.     The   armed   security   [>olk:e,    who 
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wovild   hart   bsen   richly   rewarded    it   they 
found  me.  strode  to  the  door. 

My  friend's  daughter  answered  their  heavy 
luock. 

Where  Is  your  father?"  the  leader  de- 
manded. The  fathrr  had,  of  course,  ridden 
off  the  night  before  to  attempt  to  find  a  way 
to  smuggle  me  over  the  frontier. 

"Ob,  lie  Just  stepped  out,"  the  brave  girl 
answered  casually.  Then,  to  wtiat  was  at 
first  my  horror,  she  added,  "Won't  you  come 
In?"  But  then  I  was  forced  to  smile,  for  she 
was  taunting  them.  It  was  late  In  the  after- 
noon and  she  knew  their  Inherent  (ear  of 
being  In  the  forest  after  dark.  They  mum- 
bled some  excuse  and  drove  away. 

SOMK    GOOD    MXWa 

My  friend  returned  In  mldmomlng  en 
October  22  of  last  year.  When  I  was  certain 
there  was  no  one  In  sight.  I  came  out  of  the 
barn  and  my  first  question  was.  "Have  they 
discovered  I've  gone?" 

He  rushed  me  inside.  "There  is  nothing 
in  the  newspaper,"  he  said.  "And  nothing 
on  the  wireless.  And  I  have  good  news  for 
you.  A  smuggling  group  that  operates  out 
of  a  village  near  Gublu  tias  agreed  to  try  to 
take  you  across  the  border." 

On  October  24  a  delivery  truck,  in  the 
service  of  a  cooperative  that  functioned  In 
tliat  area,  drove  up  to  the  cottage  The 
chauffeur  hopped  cut,  entered  the  cottage 
with  what  might  have  been  a  box  of  gro- 
ceries, and  emptied  the  contents — a  change 
of  clothes — on  the  table.  I  quickly  changed 
Into  the  new  clothes  and  bade  good-by  to 
my  friends,  who  decided  then  and  there  that 
they,  too,  would  attempt  to  escape  from 
Poland.  In  an  opposite  direction.  "Maybe 
well  see  you  on  the  other  side  some  day," 
they  said. 

NOT  KEAIXT   A  COMMUNIST 

I  left  with  the  driver  of  the  truck,  as  his 
assistant. 

We  drove  In  silence  for  a  time,  but  finally 
I  had  to  ask  some  questions  about  my  desti- 
nation, and  about  the  people  who  would 
handle  me. 

"The  name  of  the  next  man  you  will  meet 
does  not  matter,  nor  does  the  village  in 
which  he  lives.  He  Is  the  most  prominent 
Communist  in  the  village  " 

I  looked  at  him,  but  he  was  smiling 
faintly. 

"He  isn't  really  a  Communist,"  be  said. 
"He  Just  lets  it  be  known  that  be  is,  and  that 
saves  him  a  lot  of  bother." 

GOING   TO   EX   A   PARTY 

In  time  we  drove  up  to  the  man's  house. 
He  expected  me  and  led  me  to  a  dark  upstairs 
bedroom,  where  I  changed  back  Into  my  regu- 
lar clothes.  Then,  In  the  darkness,  I  beard 
him  say: 

"There  is  going  to  be  a  party  here  begin- 
ning very  soon.  You  must  keep  your  door 
locked.  IX)nt  answer  any  knock  until  I 
come  back  for  you — and  then  I  will  identify 
myself  by  knocking  in  the  'V  manner  •  •  • 
three  dots  and  a  dash." 

The  party  formed  downstairs  and  the 
house  was  soon  filled  with  drunken  Polish 
and  Rtissian  laughter  and  song.  But  at  the 
height  of  the  party  I  heard  the  "V"  knock. 
I  opened  the  door  and  my  man  said,  "Come 
•     •     •     quickly." 

He  led  me  down  the  back  stairway.  My 
hand  clutched  my  gun.  A  Polish  soldier 
stood  silently  in  the  backyard.  The  three 
of  us  then  walked  swiftly  across  fields  for 
6  or  8  miles  and  finally  to  a  road,  where  a 
Jeep — manned  by  a  Red  army  sergeant  was 
waiting.  With  the  sergeant  was  a  German 
civilian. 

HAD  TO  ntXTST  THZM 

I  had  to  trust  them.  I  sat  in  the  back  of 
the  Jeep,  my  hand  on  my  revolver. 

But  after  an  eternity  of  time  we  made  a 
right  turn  oS  the  highway  and  came  into 
a  sleepy  little  village.  And  my  heart  leaped 
when  in  the  darlmess  I  detected  a  German 
sign  or  two.    We  raced  through  the  village 


and  stopped  on  its  outskirts  at  a  peasants 
rambling  bouse.  It  waa  five  tn  the  morning, 
but  I  was  expected. 

An  old  couple  came  to  the  door  to  mumble 
a  greeting.  With  them  waa  3  strlkUigiy 
t>enutl(ul  and  stylishly  dressed  girl.  They 
introduced  her  as  their  daughter,  though  she 
was  obviously  a  part  of  the  smuggling  ring, 
and  then  the  old  couple  took  me  to  a  Uny 
bedroom  in  the  rear  and  bade  me  goodnight. 
I  slept. 

The  girl  came  into  the  room  at  S  the 
next  morning  with  coffee  and  bread.  6he 
sat  down  and  lighted  a  cigarette  I  gave  her. 

"Don't  be  afraid  If  Russian  soldiers  visit 
us."  she  said.  "If  they  see  you  Jui-t  be  non- 
chalant.    Give  them  cigarettes." 

Then  she  outUned  the  next  leg  of  my  es- 
cape. BerUn  was  too  well  policed  by  the  Rus- 
sians to  risk  going  through  there.  The  main 
highway  from  BerUn  to  the  British  zone  of 
Germany  was  aJs=o  too  wen  pollcec^. 

Dressed  In  ragged  peasant's  clothes  I  was 
taken  to  another  village  on  October  25,  by 
horse  and  cart. 

Prom  that  village,  on  the  morning  of  Oc- 
tober 27. 1  was  driven  to  a  railroad  station  by 
a  boy — who  had  timed  our  arrival  so  the  train 
was  Just  pulling  in. 

THBXE    NESV^-WSACJUNC    DATS 

The  boy  led  me  of!  the  train  at  a  short 
stop,  some  00  miles  from  where  we  had 
boarded  It.  and  we  walked  5  mUes  to  another 
German  home,  where  I  spent  Uiree  nerve- 
wracking  days  In  a  bmall  room. 

But  on  the  third  night  a  Jeep  containing  a 
civilian  and  two  Red  Army  men  drove  up 
and  I  was  ordered  to  hep  in.  We  drove  to  a 
forest  near  the  border  between  the  Russian 
and  British  zones  and  the  Jeep  stopped.  The 
civilian  and  I  stepped  out,  and  he  walked 
me  through  the  woods  until  9  o'clock  that 
night,  when  we  came  to  a  clearing  where 
five  civilians,  heavily  armed,  were  awaiting 
us. 

PATKOLS   VEXT    HXAVT 

"We  must  be  very  careful,"  the  leader 
whispered.  "If  we  fall  into  the  hands  of  the 
Russian  guards  it  means  the  lives  of  all  of 
us.  The  patrols  are  very  heavy  tonight.  If 
you  hear  the  least  bit  of  noise,  you  must  drop 
to  the  ground  and  try  not  to  breathe." 

Our  grim  little  group  walked  the  remainder 
of  the  night,  crossing  and  recrossing  barbed 
wire  emplacements,  and  as  the  first  sugges- 
tion of  dawn  touched  the  east  we  tramped 
into  a  small  German  town.  They  stopped 
on  the  edge  of  the  city. 

"You're  In  the  British  xone."  the  leader 
said.  "We  leave  y^u  here.  When  it  Is  light 
enough,  go  to  that  hou.ee  then'',"  and  he 
pointed  at  It.  "a  British  officer  lives  there." 

I  told  him  I'd  go  then  and  there,  but  he 
shook  his  head. 

"You'd  arouse  suspicion,"  he  ruled.  "Walt 
until  It  is  quite  light  •  •  •  and  then 
Join  your  friends." 

trr^mn  OVEX  WIXIXSSS 

I  hid  in  the  streets  until  about  7:30  a.  m. 
and  then  went  to  the  house.  A  suspicious 
German  housekeeper  answered  the  door  and 
peered  at  me  through  a  slim  opening.  I 
asked  to  see  the  British  officer  In  charge. 

"Walt,"  she  said,  and  closed  and  locked 
the  door  and  I  had  a  feeling  that  I  should 
have  pushed  Into  the  room.  It  Is  a  bad  feel- 
ing to  be  BO  cloee  to  safety  and  yet  be  stand- 
ing still  helplessly  in  danger. 

At  last  a  young  soldier  came  to  the  docMr 
and.  after  a  bit,  admitted  me. 

"I  am  Mikolajczyk,"  I  said.     "^ " 

A  grin  came  over  his  face  and  he  shook 
my  hand.  "We  heard  over  the  wu-eless  that 
you  had  escaped,"  he  laughed.  "And  we 
thought  the  Russians  hed  killed  you  and  sim- 
ply put  out  a  story  that  you  were  missing. " 

mXVNltU)   WITH  rSMILT 

Two  days  later  the  British  were  able  to 
drive  me  to  an  airport.  The  RAP  had  sent 
a  special  plane  for  me.     It  flew  me  to  the 
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•ecurlty  of  England — and  I  wao  re- 
united, at  last,  with  my  vtfe  and  ton. 

The  war  bad  impos(.d  on  mjr  little  family 
many  great  hardahlpe. 

But  now  we  are  togetber  again,  yet.  tor  one 
ef  v»-my«elf — the  war  has  not  ended.  It 
eannc  t  end  until  that  previous  thing  for 
rblchi  Poland  bled — peace  and  security  and 
—la  once  again  rooted  in  our  aoU. 
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(Special  article  HI) 
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rrsait  wab  oh 
first  obllgaUon  placed  on  the  democ- 
Is  to  recognlaa  that  one  of  the  sternest 
history  la  In  prograsa  at  this  moment 
t  the  aggraaaor.  the  U.  8.  S    R  .  has 
Ted    more     than     100.000,000    human 
In  Kurope  alone  and  Is  maintaining 
aflklent  operatives  In  every  coun- 
the  world. 

I    Important    In    theae    times    that    we 

mora   use   of   th"   established   instru- 

of  peace.     Russia  has  cold-bloodedly 

the   agreemenu   It  itgiMd    with    the 

Stales  and  Great  BrttalB  at  Teheran. 

and  Potsdam.  It  has  perverted  the  At- 

Charter  to  which  it  subecrlbed.  and  It 

course,  violated  each  agreement  It  has 

with  Poland  and  other  atatcs  which 

Mcome  helpless  puppets. 

ruptured   pacts  should   be   brou(<ht 

attention  of  the  United  Nations  by  the 

partlea  to  the  pladfaa.     The  UN 

strengthened,  of  cuurae.  by  the  ellml- 

of  the  veto  privilege  In  the  Security 

a  right  which   has  enabled  Russia 

nearly  all  of  that  body's  efforts 

nd   the  chaoa  of  the   world     •     •     • 

Reds  know  full  weH  that  out  of  chaos 

rly  always  rise  the  specter  of  com- 
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APPENDIX  TO  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 


cea 
munUm 

Thm  re  may  be  thoM  who  wlU  aay  if  the  UN 
Cluurt^  U  chaxtged  agalnat  RusaU's  wUhes 
wUl  rcalgn  from  UN. 


OAVa  ATIITUUS  IN   1*4 S 


If  that  would  represent  such  a 
calamity?  Russia's  outlook  on 
expressed  at  a  meeting  of  the  Polish 
o  in  Warsaw  in  May  IMA.  when  the 
war*  meeting  at  San  Francisco  and 
looked  bopeftilly  toward  that  city. 
Barman,  the  Communist  leader  of 
today,  told  a  group  of  Communists  at 
t  meeting: 
Soviets  arc  doing  their  usual  clever 
San  Francisco.  We  will  continue  to 
the  west  by  entering  Into  agreementa. 
did  at  Yalta  and  elsewhere  " 
needs  only  to  look  through  the  mln- 
UN  proceedings  to  realize  the  strlk- 
ner  In  which  the  U.  8  8.  R.  baa 
t  organisation  solely  as  a  sounding 
Russia  has  no  Intention  of  quitting 
IjT^hy  would  It  walk  out  completely  on  a 
of  spreading  Its  propaganda  and  base- 
leM  Ilia  acroaa  the  front  pagea  at  the  world's 
ftee  pi 

The  Marshall  plan  constltutea  a  tremen- 
physical  boon  to  Kurope's  suffering 
people  It  will  do  Its  share  to  restore  fer- 
tility and  vigor  to  the  devaatated  regions. 
It  wll  be.  and  la  t>elng.  fought  tenadoualy 
by  thi  Reds,  for  It  threatens  to  elevate  In 
aome  rountrles  the  greatest  of  all  menaces 
to  con  immlHn — stability  and  a  better  stand- 
ard of  Uetag. 


srarr  imas  lxttino 

the    spirit    of   the   devastated    lands 
lifting,  too.     The  morale  needa  %ua- 
My  own  country  la  an  example.    Ita 
people,  who  underwent  fantastic 
bardalllp  while  remaining  in  the  Allied  camp 
the  war.  and  who  were  promtaed  free- 
are    now    wholly    czvslaved    by    what 


amounts  not  even  to  8  percent  of  the 
population. 

The  Polea  aought  to  vote  that  yoke  off 
their  backs,  and  the  vote  waa  stolen.  They 
looked  to  the  Big  Three  to  carry  out  the 
solemn  proatfaaa  made  to  what  President 
Rooeevelt  once  called  "the  Inaptratkm  of  the 
nations — Poland."  But  thoee  poeta  have 
been  calloualy  broken  by  Russia  with  only 
"paper  protcata"  from  the  remaining  parties 
to  the  pledgee,  and  no  one  baa  dared  to 
raise  a  protesting  voice  In  UN 

The  Reda  have  adopted  the  old  Ooebbels 
technique  of  lying  Those  lies  must  be  torn - 
beted  by  truths  from  the  demoeraelee.  If 
they  are  not.  then  eventually  the  people  of 
the  enslaved  countries  will  believe  wbst  they 
are  reading  In   their  controlled  press. 

n.\tt  wooLo  atn.! 

Their  plan,  which  they  have  revealed  in 
capturing  eastern  Europe.  Is  to  rule  the  world 
and  to  reduce  all  human  lUe  to  the  blood- 
leaaneas  of  serfdom. 

Russia  today  is  a  gigantic  economic  men- 
ace to  private  enterprise  everywhere. 

It  has  kUled.  or  Is  in  the  prnrtiae  of  kill- 
ing, all  private  enterprise  from  eastern  Oer- 
muny  to  Alaaka. 

The  West  has  demobilized.  Russia  has 
n'jt.  and.  in  addition,  has  gained  the  armed 
forces  of  many  countries. 

The  West  believes  in  the  freedcn  of  labor. 
Russia   exploits   its   tremendous    manpower. 

The  West's  leaders  can  be  removed  from 
office  if  they  violate  the  essential  rights  of 
their  peoples.  The  Communist  gang  cannot 
be  removed  and  when  Stnlln  dies  there  will 
be  well-trained  men  to  take  hu  place 

The  West  maintains  no  secret  forces  In 
Russia.  Russia,  as  I  have  said,  malntaina 
sub  roaa  forces  in  every  country,  ready  to 
strike  at  every  weakness. 

Do  my  personal  expertanees  matter?  They 
do  not.  nor  do  the  experiences  of  others  who 
have  been  forced  out  or  persecuted  during 
Ruaala's  new  offense  against  freedom:  Maniu. 
Petkov.  DmltroT.  Nagi.  Pfeiffer.  and  their 
like. 

Only  this  matters;  Red  Ruaala  U  at  war 
against  the  dignity  and  peace  of  the  human 
being,  and  against  all  governments  which 
afford  its  citizens  'hose  rights.  Unless  the 
free  peoples  are  warned,  and  unless  they 
adequately  prepare  to  fight  this  monstrous 
evil,  the  whole  world  could  become  what 
chained  and  terrified  Poland  Is  today. 


Poarias  Holy  Water  on  Troubled  Oil 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ARTHUR  G.  KLEIN 

or  MKw  Toax 
IN  THE  HOUSK  OF  RKPRESBfTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  25.  1948 

Mr.  KLEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  light 
of  the  events  since  the  publication  of  the 
article  I  am  inserting  in  the  Rkcord. 
taken  from  the  Congress  Weekly  of  March 
12.  it  merely  reflects  the  prophetic  powers 
of  the  editors.  It  becomes  part  of  the 
post  mortem  over  the  corpse  of  world 
Zionism,  struck  a  deadly  blow  by  our  own 
Government. 

However,  one  bit  of  information  has 
come  to  me  since  the  article  was  written. 
That  inrormation.  not  as  yet  documented 
but  fairly  substantial  in  nature.  Is  that 
a  silent  and  generous  member  of  the 
Committee  for  Justice  and  Peace  In  Pal- 
estine is  the  notorious  Btnjamin  Preed- 
man.  of  New  York.  The  similarity  of  the 
new  organization's  name  to  Freedman's 


pro-Arab  pressure  group,  the  Committee 
for  Peace  and  Justice  in  Palestine.  Is  ob- 
▼lous  at  a  glance.  It  now  aecoos  likely 
that  Fr<  cdman  is  acain  openliif  his  co- 
pious purse  to  pay  the  bills  for  the  new 
respectable  pro-Arab  pressure  group,  and 
quite  likely  in  collaboration  with  the  Eng- 
lish industrial  and  oil  Interests  who 
helped  him  r<rlth  his  old  front. 
The  article  referred  to  follows: 

rOUaiNO  HOLT  WATta  Olf  TtOUVLCD  OIL 

Hiding  discreditable  purposes  behind  im- 
preaalve  and  high-sounding  titles  has  long 
been  rsffsnled  as  a  favorite  tactic  of  dis- 
reputable groups  and  front  organizations 
The  lateat  practitioners  of  that  tactic,  how- 
ever, are  a  group  of  eminently  respectable 
Amerlcani  who  have  launched  a  committee 
for  Justice  and  peace  in  Palestine.  Their 
stated  purposes  are  to  bring  peace  with  ]us- 
tlce  to  the  Holy  Land,  to  further  the  beat 
Interests  of  all  Jews.  ChrUtians.  and  Moslems 
In  the  Near  and  Middle  Bast,  to  foster  friendly 
relatione  among  the  peoples  of  all  three 
faiths  and  to  sUengthan  the  United  Nations. 
Although  the  organisation  seems  to  have 
been  created  too  hastily  to  permit  elabora- 
tion of  detail,  ita  program  calls  for  a  cease 
fire  order  by  the  security  council;  reconsid- 
eration of  the  Oeneral  Assembly's  decision  on 
partition:  reference  of  the  problem  to  the 
International  Court  of  Justice:  and  the  de- 
velopment of  a  bipartisan  policy  on  Pales- 
tine Actually,  the  committee  is  concerned 
neither  with  Justice  nor  with  peace.  Ita 
real  purpose,  clearly  and  simply.  \t  to  destroy 
the  emergent  Jewish  sUte  and  to  surrender 
unconditionally  to  the  Mufti  and  the  Arab 
League.  If  the  committee  achieves  these 
ends.  It  will  be  perpetrating  grievous  injus- 
tice and  dealing  a  body  blow  to  world  peace. 

The  membership  of  the  notional  council  of 
the  new  organization  Is  Interesting.  Ob- 
viously, no  more  fitting  person  could  have 
been  selected  as  Its  executive  director  than 
Kermit  Roosevelt,  the  most  respectable  pro- 
Arab  League  propagandist  in  America  In- 
veterate foes  of  Jewish  national  rebirth  such 
as  Virginia  Glldersleeve.  Paul  Hutchinson,  of 
the  Christian  Century,  and  Prof  William 
Hocking  were,  of  course,  logical  candidates. 
Nor  is  It  surprising  to  find  the  National  As- 
sociation of  Manufacturers  represented 
through  the  person  of  the  chairman  of  the 
NAM  board.  Earl  Bunting.  The  NAM  would 
be  aemng  lU  master's  cause  111  If  it  failed 
to  dance  to  the  tune  of  the  oil  Interests  who. 
we  suspect,  are  not  the  least  Influential  group 
within  NAM  ranks.  It  need  hardly  be  .idded. 
too.  that  among  the  charter  members  is  that 
acceptable  Jew.  Rabbi  Morris  Lazaron.  spirit- 
ual adviser  to  the  Council  for  Judaism,  who 
will  probably  fill  the  tame  pest  In  the  new 
body. 

Most  of  the  committee,  however.  Is  made 
up  of  Christian  churchmen  who  have  been 
associated  In  one  form  or  another  with  mis- 
sionary work  In  the  Near  and  Middle  Bast. 
The  oppoaitlon  of  these  groups  tu  Jewish  set- 
tlement in  Palestine,  let  alone  the  creation 
of  a  Jewish  state,  is  not  a  new  phenomenon. 
Nor  are  lu  roots  difficult  to  trace.  Their  mis- 
sions. coUafea.  and  hospitals  in  the  Near 
and  MkMBe  Bast  have  given  them  as  deep  a 
vested  Interest  in  the  maintenance  of  the 
sUtus  quo  as  that  of  the  feudal  rulers  of  the 
Arab  lands.  Their  relationship  to,  and  de- 
pendence on.  the  oil  companies  would  make 
It  highly  embarrasaint  for  them  passively 
to  acquiesce  in  policies  which  the  oil  mo- 
guls oppose.  And  they  probably  entertain 
deep  fears  that  the  democratizing  influence 
a  Jewish  sUte  Is  certain  to  exercise  over  the 
entire  area  will  render  the  Moslems  leas  sus- 
ceptible to  Christian  missionary  efforts  and 
more  likely  to  rely  on  their  own  rich  spiritual 
and  cultural  heritage. 

The  concern  of  the  members  of  the  com- 
mittee with  "Justice"  seems  to  be  strikingly 
recent  In  origin.    We  do  not  recall  any  such 
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passion  for  Jtiatlce  when  the  hapleaa 
refugees  of  the  Exodus  were  being  forced 
beck  to  Germany  a  few  short  months  ago. 
We  did  not  hear  the  voices  of  these  church- 
men when  Jewish  students  were  expelled 
from  Lebanon  and  the  American  University 
In  Beirut.  We  are  not  aware  that  these  mls- 
afcmarlea  have  been  berating  their  disciples 
and  prospective  converts  for  the  medieval 
atrocity  propaganda  that  has  been  unleashed 
SfaSnst  the  Jews  In  Moslem  lands.  Nor  did 
tlielr  newly  found  sensitivity  to  jiutlce  im- 
pel them  to  protest  when  their  pupils  so  re- 
cently launched  pogroms  In  Iraq  and  Syria 
and  Aden. 

Scarcely  less  striking  about  the  commit- 
tee's statements  Is  what  in  any  other  group 
would  constitute  incredible  naivete  but 
which  In  this  Instance  falls  far  short  of  moral 
honesty  and  simple  Integrity.  The  com- 
mittee calls  for  an  end  to  violence  in  Pales- 
tine. If  Its  members  have  the  kind  of  in- 
fluence in  the  Near  East  which  they  un- 
doubtedly Imagine  they  possess,  they  can 
very  easily  stop  further  bloodshed.  These 
crusaders  for  peace  need  only  persuade  their 
Arab  friends  to  abandon  their  war  of  aggres- 
sion against  the  Tlshuv  and  their  armed 
defiance  of  an  internationally  sanctioned 
decision  When  they  call  for  a  bipartisan 
policy  on  Palestine,  they  are  no  less  disin- 
genuous. What  they  really  want  Is  a  re- 
versal of  the  traditional  and  present  biparti- 
san policy  of  support  for  a  Jewish  state,  the 
ofllclal  policy  not  simply  of  both  parties  but 
of  the  United  States  of  America.  And  to 
declare  that  one  of  the  committee's  pur- 
poses is  to  strengthen  the  UN  is  brazen  ef- 
frontery; for  no  one  has  had  the  temerity 
to  deny  that  the  UN  will  be  gravely.  If  not 
fatally.  Injured  if  ita  decision  on  Palestine  Is 
subverted   by  Arab  violence. 

One  thing,  however.  Is  clear.  These 
churchmen  have  been  more  deeply  cor- 
rupted b>  the  feudalism  of  the  Middle  East 
tlHM  the  Moalems  have  been  enlightened  and 
uplifted  by  their  mlsaionary  efforts.  We  can 
only  hope  that  lengthy  and  continued  so- 
journ In  America  will  help  them  recover  the 
perspective  on  Christianity  which  has  led 
the  vast  majority  of  their  fellow  Christian 
churchmen  in  this  country  to  be  among  the 
foremost  supporters  of  the  Jewish  restora- 
tion In  Palestine.  Meanwhile,  the  Commit- 
tee for  Justice  and  Peace  in  Palestine  would 
have  been  much  more  honest  and  honorable 
If  It  bad  adopted  its  true  name.  "Christian 
Friends  of  the  American  Council  for  Juda- 
ism," another  body  whose  name  similarly 
stands  in  stark  and  flagrant  contradiction  to 
its  actual  alms  and  activities. 


International  Refufce  Organization 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  G.  FULTON 

OF  PXNMBTLVAKIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  25.  1948 

Mr.  PULTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Rec- 
ow),  I  include  the  following  letter: 

AMBASSADX   DZ   FKANCZ   AtJX   ETtats-Unis. 

Wathington,  U  February  25.  1948. 
Mr.  Jamss  O.  Fulton, 

House  0/  Representatives. 

Washington,  D.  C. 
DzAK  Ma.  Fot-ton:  I  wish  to  express  my 
sincere  gratitude  to  you  and  your  colleagues 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  for  your 
kind  letter  referring  to  the  action  taken  by 
the  French  Government  with  regard  to  the 
vote  of  the  IRO  bill.  It  la  gratifying  that 
Prance,  who  suffered  so  much  herself  from 
the  war,  could  manifest  her  deep  Interest 


In  the  stifferlngs  of  all  people  affected  by 
Its  consequences  by  Joining  the  IRO  In 
an  effective  manner  despite  the  difficulty  of 
her  present  economic  situation.  I  associate 
In  your  wish  that  two  additional  countries 
will  now  adhere  to  IRO  so  that  it  can  soon 
become  a  permanent  Institution. 

I  know  the  Instrumental  part  played  by 
the  special  subcommittee  of  the  House  For- 
eign Affairs  Committee  on  displaced  persons 
and  International  Refugee  Organization  In 
promoting  the  humanitarian  Ideals  em- 
bodied In  the  IRO  Charter  and  I  wish  you 
success  in  yovir  future  endeavors. 

I  shall  not  fall  to  communicate  your  letter 
of  February  17  to  my  Government  and  I  am 
sure  of  their  deep  appreciation  of  Its  con- 
tent. 

Sincerely  yours. 

H.  Bonnet. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JACOB  K.  JAVITS 

OF  Nrw  Toax 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  25.  1948 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  Speaker,  consum- 
mating 4  months  of  negotiations  among 
56  nations  from  every  part  of  the  world, 
a  charter  for  the  Intemationai  Trade 
Organization  has  just  been  agreed  upon 
in  Habana;  only  two  of  these  nations, 
Argentina  and  Poland,  failed  to  .sign  the 
charter.  A  summary  of  the  charter  pre- 
pared by  the  New  York  Times,  appear- 
ing in  its  issue  of  Thursday.  March  25, 
1948,  is  appended  below.  During  the 
time  I  spent  in  Habana  as  one  of  the 
United  States  delegates  to  the  confer- 
ence which  drafted  this  charter.  I  was 
able  to  experience  at  first  hand  the  mag- 
nitude and  difficulty  of  the  task.  That 
It  was  successful  is  a  major  victory  for 
International  cooperation. 

The  European  recovery  program  which 
the  House  is  now  considering,  provides 
in  its  statement  of  policy,  section  102, 
that  "the  accomplishment  of  these  ob- 
jectives calls  for  a  plan  of  European  re- 
covery, open  to  all  such  nations  which 
cooperate  In  such  plan,  based  upon  a 
strong  production  effort,  the  expansion 
of  foreign  trade,  the  creation  and  main- 
tenance of  internal  financial  stability, 
and  the  development  of  economic  co- 
operation, including  all  possible  steps  to 
establish  and  maintain  equitable  rates 
of  exchange  and  to  bring  about  the  pro- 
gressive elimination  of  trade  barriers." 
To  the  attainment  of  these  objectives, 
the  freeing  of  world  trade  from  undue 
restrictions  contemplated  by  the  Inter- 
national Trade  Organization  charter  is 
essential.  This  charter  is  very  likely  to 
prove  a  most  important  factor  in  helping 
the  European  recovery  program  to  suc- 
ceed and  giving  the  nations  operating 
under  it  an  opportunity  for  economic 
stability. 

The  summary  follows: 
Sttmmart     c»     thf     International     Trade 

Obcanization  Charter  Signed  in  Habana 
cbafter    i.  puxposb  and  objectives 

The  first  chapter  (article  1)  states  In  broad 
terms  the  purpose  and  objectives  of  the  Char- 
ter and  of  the  ITO.  The  purpose  Is  defined 
by  reference  to  article  65  of  the  Cb&ner  of 


the  United  Nations.    The  objectives  are  listed 

as: 

(a)  To  assure  a  large  and  steadUy  growing 
volume  of  real  income  and  effective  demand. 
to  Increase  the  production,  consumption. 
and  exchange  of  goods,  and  so  to  contrlbuta 
to  a  balanced  and  expanding  world  economy. 

(b)  To  promote  industrial  and  general 
economic  development,  particular!)'  of  those 
countries  which  are  still  in  the  early  stages 
of  Industrial  development,  and  to  encourage 
the  International  flow  of  capital  for  produc- 
tive investment. 

(c»  To  further  the  enjoyment  by  all  coun- 
tries, on  equal  terms,  of  access  to  the  mar- 
kets, products  and  productive  facilities  which 
are  needed  for  their  economic  prosperity  and 
development. 

(d)  To  promote  on  a  reciprocal  and  mu- 
tu^ly  advantageous  basis  the  reduction  of 
tariffs  and  other  barriers  to  trade  and  the 
elimination  of  discriminatory  treatment  in 
International   commerce. 

(e)  To  enable  countries,  by  Increasing  the 
opportunities  for  their  trade  and  economic 
development,  to  abstain  from  measures 
which  would  disrupt  world  commerce,  reduce 
productive  employment  or  retard  economic 
progress. 

(f)  To  facilitate  the  solution  of  problems 
relating  to  international  trade  in  the  fields 
of  employment,  economic  development,  com- 
n'.erclal  policy,  business  practices  and  com- 
modity policy. 

chapter    2.    EMPLOYMENT   AND   ECONOMIC 
ACTIVITY 

(Arts.  2  to*7) 

Chapter  3  declares  that  the  avoidance  of 
unemplojment  and  underemployment  is  not 
of  domestic  concern  alone  but  is  also  a  neces- 
sary condition  for  the  realization  of  the  gen- 
eral objectives  of  the  Charter.  Including  the 
expansion  of  International  trade,  and  for  the 
well-being  of  all  other  countries. 

Under  Article  3,  Maintenance  of  Domestic 
Employment,  each  member  will  take  action 
to  achieve  and  maintain  full  and  productive 
employment  and  a  large  and  steadily  grow- 
ing demand  within  Its  own  territory  through 
measures  appropriate  to  its  political,  eco- 
nomic, and  social  institutions.  Members 
will  seek  to  avoid  measures  creating  balance- 
of -payments  difflcultles  for  other  countries. 
Where  persistent  maladjustment  In  a  mem- 
ber's balance  of  payments  leads  to  balance- 
of-payments  difflcultles  for  other  members, 
which  would  handicap  them  in  maintaining 
full  employment  without  resort  to  trade  re- 
strictions, the  member  is  to  make  its  full 
contribution  and  appropriate  action  is  to  be 
taken  by  the  other  members  concerned  to 
correct  the  situation.  Such  action  should 
expand  rather  than  contract  Intemationai 
trade. 

Article  6,  Safegtiards  for  Members  Subject 
to  External  Inflationary  or  Deflatlonarj-  Pres- 
sure, recognizes  that  members  may  need  to 
take  action  to  safeguard  their  eccnomiea 
against  inflationary  or  deflationary  pre£&ure 
from  abroad.  In  the  ca£e  of  deflationary 
pressure  special  consideration  Is  to  be  given 
to  the  effect  on  any  member  of  a  serious  or 
abrupt  decline  in  the  effective  demand  of  the 
other  countries.  Article  7,  Fair  Labof  Stand- 
ards, calls  on  members  to  do  whatever  is  ap- 
propriate and  feasible  to  eliminate  substand- 
ard conditions  of  labor,  and  refers  In  thia 
connection  to  cooperation  with  the  Interna- 
tional Labor  Organization. 

chapter    3.   ECONOMIC   CEVELOPMENT   AND 
RECONSTEUCTION 

(Arts.  8  to  15) 
Chapter  3,  Economic  Development  and  Re- 
construction, recognizes  that  all  countries 
have  a  common  Interest  in  the  productive 
tiae  of  the  world's  human  and  material 
resources.  Under  Istlcle  0,  members  are 
obligated  progreaslvely  to  develop  and  to 
reconsuuct   Industrial   and   other  economic 
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and  to  raU«  itandards  of  produc- 
Th«re  must  be  cooperation  between 
and  with  the  Iconomlc  and  Social 
U  and  wtth  ITO  to  promote  economic 
aa  well  a«  reconstruction  of  war- 
countries.     Members    undertake, 
article  II.  not  to  Impose  unreasonable 
ents  m  the  way  of  obtaining  (acuities 
dfcrelcpment   or   reconstruction,   nor   to 
action    injuring    the   enterprise,    skills, 
arts,  or  technology  supplied  by  other 
I  ers 

12  deals  with  International  Inveat- 

for  economic  development  and  recon- 

It    recognizes    that    public    and 

International  investment  can  be  of 

value  In  promoting  development  and 

But  members  have  the  right. 

prejudice  to  existing  International 

ts.   to   Insure   that   foreign   Invest- 

19  not  used  as  a  basis  for  Interference 

Internal    atfalrs   or   national    poU- 

md  to  determine  to  what  extent  and 

what  terms  they  will  allow  future  for- 

Investment       Members    also    have    the 

to  state  In  Just  terms,  requirements  as 

ownership  of  existing  snd  future  In- 

ts.     Subject   to  these   rlghu.  mem- 

tndertake  to  provide  reasonable  oppor- 

es  (or  Investmenu  acceptable  to  them 

idequate  aecvuity  for  existing  and  fu- 

nvestments.    They  also  agree  that  It  la 

to   avoid    discrimination    between 

Investments. 
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Limits  on  restrictions  set 

Th(  need  for  governmental  assistance  to 
•cone  mlc  development  and  reconstruction  of 
parthular  Industries  or  branches  of  agricul- 
ture 1 Q  the  form  of  protective  measures,  such 
as  quintUatlve  Import  restrictions.  Is  recog- 
nlwd  In  article  13.  But  unwise  use  of  such 
meaai  irea  would  put  a  burden  on  the  econo- 
mies it  the  members  using  them  and  unwar- 
rantei  restrictions  on  International  trade. 
A  dlst  Inctlon  Is  nvade  between  measures  con- 
fllctlzg  wtth  negotiated  obligations  (1.  e.. 
ObUfitiona  asaumed  through  negotiations 
With  I  iUmt  HMmbers  but  not  conflicting  with 
the  commercial  policy  obligations  under  the 
chart  T)  and  measures  that  do  conflict  with 
chart  T  obligations. 

Protective  measures  of  the  former  type 
are  td  be  settled  mainly  by  direct  negotia- 
tions between  the  members  concerned. 
Ifaasi  ires  of  the  latter  type  must  be  referred 
to  thi  ITO  (or  approval.  Automatic  ITO  ap- 
prova  will  be  granted  If  certain  stated  cri- 
teria sre  fulfilled  These  criteria  relate  to 
Mrtal  I  types  of  industries  and  their  date  of 
MUbl  shment.  The  article  also  deals  wtth 
tfamaie  to  trade  resulting  from  protective 
■iMsvres.  emergency  action  to  offset  excM- 
Mve  ti  iporu.  and  the  need  for  secrecy  In  ad- 
■iinls(»rtng  the  provisions. 

Hpei  tsl  rlrcumstatMM  mmj  justify  prefer- 
ential agreements  for  MOMMlla  devf  toptiMnt 
(•H.  II).    The  rromuat 
Of  Mf  pnptMii  new  prefertti' 
iflfMNTtit  and  msjr  authnriM  II  toy  a 
1«    ma}nr\if       ftO    abprnval    will, 
h*  liven  •utrmiAMralfy  if  the  new 
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ports,  and  Importing  and  exporting  rules  and 
formalities.  Existing  preferential  systems  are 
allowed  to  remain,  subject  to  the  commit- 
ment, under  article  17.  which  obliges  mem- 
bers to  undertake  negotiations  directed  to  a 
substantial  reduction  of  tariffs  and  to  the 
elimination  of  preferences  on  a  reciprocal 
and  mutually  advantageous  basts.  Existlrg 
preference  margins  are  not  to  be  Increased. 
Rules  are  laid  down  for  conducting  such 
negotiations. 

If  a  member  Is  found  to  have  failed  to 
negotiate  In  good  faith,  the  ITO  may  au- 
thorize the  withholding  of  benefits  under 
the  most-favored-natlon  clause.  Successful 
conclusion  of  negotiations  will  have  the  ef- 
fect of  bringing  members  into  the  group  of 
contracting  parties  to  the  General  Agree- 
ment on  Tariffs  and  Trade. 

Article  18  provides  that  Internal  taxes  and 
trade  regulations  are  In  general  not  to  be 
more  severe  upon  products  Imported  from 
other  members  than  upon  domestic  products. 
One  of  the  exceptions  (art.  19)  permits,  sub- 
ject to  certain  conditions,  the  use  of  screen 
quotas   to   protect   national   film    Industries. 

Section  B.  Quantitative  restrictions   and 
related  exchange  matters 

Quantitative  restrictions  on  Imports  and 
exports  are  in  general  prohibited  (article 
20) .  But  a  number  of  temporary  and  perma- 
nent exceptions,  other  than  those  on  bal- 
ance-of -payments  grounds,  are  permitted. 
Among  the  temporary  exceptions  Is  the  pre- 
venting or  rellevlrjg  of  a  critical  shortage  of 
food.  Restrictions  covering  agricultural  or 
fisheries  products  needed  for  the  enforce- 
ment of  Internal  government  control  schemes 
are  also  excepted. 

Balance-of-Payments  Situation 
Article  21  deals  with  restrictions  to  safe- 
guard the  balance  of  payments.  It  is  recog- 
nized that  while  It  Is  primarily  the  respon- 
sibility of  each  memt>er  to  maintain  a  stable 
balance-of- payments  situation,  an  unstable 
situation  may  harm  the  position  of  other 
members  and  may  affect  international  trade. 
A  member  may.  to  safeguard  its  external  fi- 
nancial poaltlon.  restrict  the  quantity  or 
value  of  Its  imports,  subject  to  the  rxiles  and 
within  the  criteria  laid  down  In  this  article. 
Article  22  sets  out  the  way  In  which  quan- 
tlUtlve  restrictions  to  safeguard  balance  of 
payments  should  be  admlnlatered  without 
discriminating  between  exportli^  countries. 
Article  23.  In  view  of  the  problems  of  poet- 
war  adjustments,  authorizes  members,  with 
sulUble  safeguards,  to  deviate  from  the 
principle  of  nondiscrimination  during  a 
Uansltlonal  perA)d.  Until  March  1.  1962. 
ITO  approval  Is  not  required  But  members 
who  discriminate  In  their  Impr^rt  restric- 
tions must  prnmote  the  maximum  develop- 
nwnt  of  multilateral  trade  during  the  tran.il- 
tlonal  period  Alternative  prncedures, 
known  M  the  "Havana  optlrni"  and  the  Oe* 
ti«va  "opttaNi,"  are  available  fnr  membera  rt« 
<|tilrlnR  to  optralfl  uttdtr  thia  artlet*, 

ln«  '••«•<« 
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that  operate  to  maintain  or  Increase  Mporta 


or  to  reduce  or  prevent  an  Increase  In  Im- 
ports. Memt>ers  are  obliged  to  give  full  de- 
tails of  the  sulMldles  they  are  using  and  to 
discuss  limitation  of  sulMldles  with  members 
whose  trade  Is  affected. 

The  abandoning  of  export  subsidies  as  a 
general  policy  Is  to  take  place  as  soon  as 
possible,  and  In  any  event  not  later  than 
2  years  after  the  Charter  enters  Into  force, 
although  the  ITO  has  powers  to  grant  exten- 
sions. However,  as  regards  primary  commod- 
ities, special  provision  Is  made  for  the  use 
of  export  subsidies  In  certain  defined  cir- 
cumstances. Members  may  not  use  subsi- 
dies on  primary  products  to  gain  more  than 
a  fair  share  of  world  trade  In  the  products 
concerned. 

Section  D.  State  trading 

Articles  29  to  32  lay  down  the  principle 
that  state-trading  enterprises  must  be  guided 
by  commercial  principles  In  buying  and  sell- 
ing and  must  avoid  dlacrtmlnatlon.  Market- 
ing organizations  are  Included.  An  excep- 
tion Is  allowed  for  Imports  of  products  for 
governmental  use.  State  trading  is  also 
brought  within  the  Charter  obligations  for 
reduction  of  preferences. 

Section  E.  General  commercial  provision* 
The  general  purpose  of  the  so-called  tech- 
nical articles — articles  33  to  39 — is  to  provide 
standard  rules  for  the  administration  of  free- 
dom of  transit,  valuation  for  customs.  Import 
and  export  formalities,  marks  of  origin,  trade 
regtilations.  and  trade  terminology.  This 
section  also  provides  rules  covering  anti- 
dumping and  countervailing  duties. 

Section  F.  Special  provision* 
Article  40  deals  with  emergency  action 
allowed  In  the  event  of  concessions  under 
this  chapter  resulting  In  a  sudden  flood  of 
Imports  that  threaten  serious  Injury  to  do- 
mestic producers. 

Articles  42.  43,  and  44  deal  with  the  ter- 
ritorial application  of  this  chapter.  They 
allow  for  measures  otherwise  Inconsistent 
with  the  Charter  for  a  group  of  countries  to 
take  steps  toward  forming  a  customs  union. 
The  formation  of  free-trade  areas,  involving 
the  elimination  of  tariffs  and  other  commer- 
cial restrictions  between  a  group  of  coun- 
tries Is  also  provided  for. 

Article  45  deals  with  general  exceptions 
to  chapter  4.  In  addition  to  the  standard 
exceptions  to  commercial  treaties,  there  are 
a  number  of  temporary  exceptions  connected 
wtth  emergency  conditions,  such  as  postwar 
shortages. 

cHArm  s.  BBSTaicTTVK  svaiirxsa  paacncu 
(Arts.  40  to  M) 

Members  are  obligated  to  take  action 
against  rsstrlctivs  business  practlcsa  In  In* 
tsrnstlonat  trsds  wherever  tbsv  ars  con* 
trary  to  the  principles  nt  the  Charter.  A 
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conducting  study  groups  and  for  holding 
commodity  conferences,  the  general  prin- 
ciples which  are  to  govern  commodity  agree- 
ments and  the  types  of  agreements  which 
may  be  concluded.  The  ITO  is  to  t>e  con- 
cerned with  all  types  of  agreements,  Includ- 
ing "expansionist"  agreements.  Intended  to 
enlarge  world  productl(..n  and  consumption 
of  a  commodity.  But  the  ITO  is  specially 
concerned  in  laying  down  rules  to  cover 
"control"  types  of  cgrctments.  which  may 
have  harmful  restrictive  effects  on  trade. 

Memtjers  are  obligated  to  enter  Into  new 
control-type  agreements  only  through  char- 
ter procedures.  If,  however,  there  is  unrea- 
sonable delay,  Interested  countries  may  pro- 
ceed by  direct  negotiation. 

Commodity-control  agreements  are  to  be 
entered  Into  only  uhcn  there  Is  a  burdensome 
surplus  or  widespread  unemployment,  which 
could  not  be  corrected  by  normal  market 
forces  alone.  These  agreements  are  to  Insure 
the  availability  of  supplies  adequate  at  all 
times  to  meet  world  demand  at  reasonable 
prices.  Guiding  principles  for  administering 
control  agreements  are  laid  down,  but  par- 
ticular methods  to  be  used  for  dealing  with 
specific  commodities  are  not  given,  this  be- 
ing left  to  be  worked  out  by  the  countries 
especially  Interested,  through  defined  pro- 
cedures. 

Disputes  arising  out  of  control  agreements 
will  normally  be  settled  In  the  appropriate 
commodity  council.  If  this  (alls,  they  will  be 
referred  to  the  ITO. 

The  main  exceptions  to  the  charter  direc- 
tives relate  to  comuicditles  dealt  with  under 
State-trading  arrangements,  to  agreemonls 
between  one  exporting  and  one  Importlr.g 
country,  to  agreements  dealing  only  wtth  falr 
dlstrlbution  of  scarce  commodities,  and  to 
agreements  concerned  with  conservation  of 
exhaustible  resources  ct  of  fisheries,  migra- 
tory birds,  and  wild  animals. 

LHAPTE*    7.   THE   nmOlNATTONAL   TRADE    OKCAIfl- 
ZATION 

(Arts.  71  to  91) 

Chapter  7  sets  out  the  structure  and  func- 
tions of  the  ITO  (except  for  settlement  of 
differences). 

Section  A  (arts.  71-73)  lays  down  the  con- 
dluons  of  membership  and  provides  for  the 
admission  of  separate  customs  territories  and 
United  Nations  trtist  territories  under  cer- 
tain conditions.  Article  69  lists  the  main 
functions  of  the  ITO,  In  addition  to  those 
functions  specified  In  other  chapters.  The 
structure  of  the  ITO  is  to  comprise  a  confer- 
ence, an  Kxecutlve  Board,  and  such  commls- 
slona  as  the  ITO  may  establish.  There  Is  to 
bs  •  Olrtctur  General  and  staff. 

■sctlon  B  (arts.  74  to  77)  details  the  com* 
position,  sssslons,  procsUtue,  ufflcsrs,  pow> 
srs  and  duties  of  the  Confersnre.  lath  mem* 
ber  will  have  ons  vote  In  the  »  .■••"•»t)ce, 
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Other  articles  In  section  P  deal  with  rela- 
tions with  other  organizations,  the  Interna* 
tlonal  responsibilities  of  the  Director  Gen- 
eral and  his  staff,  the  legal  stattis  of  the 
ITO,  and  contributions 

CUAPTES   8.   SXTTLEMENT   OF   DU-rERENCZS 

(Arts.  92  to  97) 

Chspter  8  provides  procedures  for  dealing 
with  complaints  by  members. 

If  any  memljer  considers  that  any  benefit 
accruing  to  it  directly  or  Indirectly.  Implicitly 
or  explicitly,  under  any  of  the  provisions  of 
the  Charter  is  t>elng  nullified  or  Impaired,  the 
member  concerned  may  first  resort  to  con- 
sultation or  arbitration,  keeping  the  ITO  in- 
formed. Failing  settlement,  the  dispute  may 
be  refeiied  to  the  Executive  Board  (art.  94), 
with  provision  (or  appeal  to  the  Conference 
(art.  95) .  The  ITO  may,  under  article  96.  re- 
quest from  the  International  Court  of  Justice 
advisory  opinions  on  legal  questions  arising 
within  the  scope  of  ITO  activities. 

In  dealing  with  complaints  and  settlement 
of  differences  members  undertake  not  to  have 
recourse  to  any  procedures  other  than  those 
envisaged  In  the  Charter.  Members  also  un- 
dertake, without  prejudice  to  any  other  Inter- 
national agreement,  not  to  resort  to  uni- 
lateral economic  measures  of  any  kind  con- 
trary to  the  Charter  provisions. 

The  rules  of  procedure  for  settlement  ol 
differences  will  be  established  by  the  ITO. 

CHAPTER   9.   GEKERAL  PROVISIONS 

(Arts.  98  to  106) 

Nothing  In  the  Charter  will  preclude  any 
member  from  maintaining  economic  relations 
with  nonmembcrs  (art.  98).  but  members 
recognize  that  arrangements  with  nonmem- 
bers  to  obtain  preferential  trade  treatment 
or  to  conduct  trade  with  nonmembers  In  a 
way  that  would  Injure  trade  with  members 
should  be  avoided.  The  problems  arising  out 
cf  relations  with  nonmembers  will  be  studied 
further  by  the  ITO. 

Article  99  lists  the  general  exceptions  to 
the  Charter.  No  member  will  be  required 
to  give  information  that  It  considers  con- 
trary to  Its  essential  security  interests.  No 
member  will  be  prevented  from  taking  what- 
ever action  it  considers  necessary  in  relation 
to  fissionable  materials,  traffic  In  arnu  or  in 
time  of  war  or  other  emergency  In  Int^^ma- 
tlonal  relations,  or  In  carrying  out  agree- 
ments made  by  or  for  a  military  establish- 
ment (or  the  purpose  of  meeting  essential  re- 
quirements of  national  security.  Nothing  In 
the  Charter  will  override  the  World  War  II 
peace  settlements. 

Articles  100  to  102  deal  with  umtndmrnts, 
review  of  the  Charter,  withdrawal,  and  ter* 
mlnntlun, 

The  Charter  will  enter  Into  f'«rc«  (art  101) 
00  days  aft«r  ratlflcatl«n  by  a  majorlly  of 
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Ur  MEJCD  of  New  York.    Mr.  Speaker, 
asaln  the  Slate  Depattment  with  Itc  crew 


of  fellow  travelers  has  been  selling  out 
the  United  States  to  foreign  countries 
through  the  International  Trade  Organ- 
ization. 

The  editorial  which  appeared  in  the 
Washington  Post  of  March  26.  1948. 
recognizes  the  dismal  failure  of  the  State 
Department  at  Habana  but  seeks  by  the 
editorial  to  soften  the  blow  now  suffered 
by  those  who  were  beguiled  by  propa- 
ganda to  join  in  this  international  racket. 
What  an  astounding  disclosure,  as  the 
editorial  points  out: 

Hence  It  follows  Inevitably  that  the  ITO 
charter  contains  so  many  reservations  and 
exceptions  to  the  general  principles  enunci- 
ated as  to  raise  the  question  whether  it  serves 
any  purpose  at  all  except  as  an  expression  of 
Ideals  of  trading  conduct  Impossible  of  real- 
ization in  these  disordered  times. 

But  the  arrogance  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment in  setting  up  with  British  coopera- 
tion an  interim  ITO  in  an  effort  to  per- 
petuate its  usele5.s  activities  and  continue 
its  international  meddling  contrary  to 
any  provision  of  law  or  constitutional 
authority  is  a  usurpation  of  power  that 
Congress  should  investigate. 

Under  leave  to  extend  I  am  inserting 
the  editorial  to  which  I  have  referred: 

ITO  PACT 

Tlie  charter  for  an  Internatlonl  Trade 
Organization  has  been  signed  at  Habana  by 
representatives  of  53  nations,  after  discus- 
Eloris  extending  over  a  period  ai  4  months  had 
resulted  in  radical  revision  of  the  prelimirmry 
draft  of  the  preparatory  committee  that  met 
last  year  in  Geneva.  That  preliminary  draft 
was  Itself  a  watered-down  edition  of  the 
original  plan  outlined  by  the  United  States. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  sununary  of  the 
Habana  charter  provisions  prepared  by  the 
United  Nations  Department  of  Public  Infor- 
mation Indicates  that  the  removal  of  obstruc- 
tions to  world  trade  expansion,  the  ultimate 
aim  of  the  agreement,  will  not  be  attainable 
for  a  long  time  to  come.  For  Instance,  It  has 
been  Impossible  to  secure  unqualified  assent 
to '  proposals  to  abandon  forthwith  export 
and  Import  quotas,  trade  preferences,  and 
export  subsidies,  or  to  level  barriers  to  the 
free  flow  of  Investment  capital  from  -country 
to^tuitry. 

The  reasons  are  plain :  Many,  Indeed  most, 
nations  are  confronted  by  unsolved  interna- 
tional balancs-of-payment  problems:  bene* 
restrictions  on  imports  and  stimulation  of 
mports  have  to  be  rellsd  up^^n  liMleflnltoly 
as  eorrsctlvs  measures  Morsovsr,  the  svtr« 
pfesoal  IhNst  to  Me<iiriiy  growing  out  of  the 
prewit  IMlitloslly  disturbsd  staU  of  the 
world  makes  It  sssentlal  fur  member  nailohs 
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Olvenia  ttrong  central  administration,  there- 
fore,  ^nd  a  real  desire  on  the  part  of  member 
to  work  together  for  elimination  of 
biy  obatnjctlTe  trade  practices,  the 
charter,  despite  Its  weakneaaes.  will 
much  needed  machinery  for  assisting 
vtorld's  important  trading  nations  to 
develop  and  enforce  codes  of  fair  practice 
to  promote  trade  expansion  and 
gradual  abolition  of  trade  barriers, 
aftematlve  to  such  cooperative  efforts  Is 
h  country  free,  as  at  present,  to 
•pacta]  regulations  to  deal  with  Its 
t  rade  problems  without  regard  for  the 
on  other  nations  That  policy  tends, 
as  Secretary  of  Commerce  Harriman  warns, 
to  result  in  trade  anarchy. 


British  Hall  Uiiite<l  States  Hunt  for 
Ethiopian  Oil 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

.  EDWARD  V.  ROBERTSON 


or    WTOMING 


IN  TTfE  SKNATB  OP  THE  UNITKD  STATES 

Mondav.  March  29.  194S 

Mrl  ROBERTSON  of  Wyoming.  Mr. 
Praslknt.  m  the  Chicago  Tribune  of 
Marc  1  22.  1948.  there  appeared  an  article 
by  Axjfiur  Veysey.  under  the  date  line  of 

Ababa.  Ethiopia,  dealing  with  the 
MtloA  of  some  British  officers,  twth  mill-, 
tary  i  nd  diplomatic,  in  forcing  American 
oil  prospectors  to  suspend  operations  in 
a  par :  of  Ethiopia.  The  article  Is  quite 
an  in  pcrtant  one  in  view  of  the  general 
eum  situation  in  the  world  today, 

ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  t>e 
prlnt4d  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Ricord. 
Th<  re  Ijelng  no  objection,  the  article 
was  o  dered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  tolows: 
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iTHkoPlAM  On, — RlTLM  lit  OCAOKN.    SEIZXO  IK 

Was 

(By  Arthur  Veysey) 
Ababa.  KnaortA.  March  31  —British 
l>oth  military  and  diplomatic,  have 
American  oil  prospectors  for  the  Sln- 
to  suspend  operations  tn  the  British 
(^adan  aecUoQ  of  Kihlopla.  the  Tribune 
today. 

of  the  oil  explorations  Is  con- 
a  major  acandai  here  and  its  dlsclos- 
ispMtad  to: 

adTocates  of  Marshall  plan  aid 

that  the  "cooperation"  so  often  de- 

In  Washington  between  America  and 

la  merely  verbal  and  that  when  a  slt- 

arlaaa  In  which  cooperation  Is  needed. 

only    lacking,   but    la   replaced   by 

opposition 

pressure  on  Britain  to  carry  out 
made  declarations  that  Ethiopia  is 
n  nation  and  not  open  to  partition 
nattooa. 


ncotn«ciNo  pact 
I  ot  the  situation's  explosive  nature. 
J — American.  British,  or  Ethiopian — 
p<frmlt  himself  to  be  quoted  by  name, 
aln  that  the  matter  Is  in  flux  and  the 
not  finally  drawn      One  expert  In 
an  otl-diplonuktlc  affairs.  eaaaaM&ted. 
.  that  "with  oot  hand  ttaa  Brttteh  are 
biUloiis  In  Washington  and  with  the 
I  re  trying  to  knock  down  America  In 


dlfllcultlea  tnTOlve  both  local  per- 
es  and  high  pulley.     America.  Britain. 

Sonalt  tribes  all  are  engaged  The 
Is  raachlng  a  crisis  and  tempers  are 

Bthicplan   Ooremment   offlculs  are 


considering  denouncing  the  postwar  treaty 
with  Briuin 

Somali  tribesmen  hare  hurled  stones  and 
threatened  to  use  guna.  These  are  the  su- 
perficial reason  for  the  Amarlean  withdrawal. 
But  behind  the  tribesmen  are  Iccul  Brit- 
ish officers  who.  If  not  Incltlnfr  the  Somalls 
and  protecting  them,  as  some  people  charge, 
are  at  least  reftulng  to  protect  the  Amer- 
icans. 

UAKMB   RtrsSUMS    HAPrT 

The  happiest  people  In  Ethiopia  over  the 
situation  are  members  of  the  large  stsS  of 
the  Russian  legation.  The  Russians  are 
ataytng  quiet  bccaauae  all  the  others  con- 
cerned would  ilka  very  much  to  put  the 
blame  on  communism  and  thus  clear  them- 
selves. 

The  Tribune  learned  that  within  the  past 
few  days  R.  J.  Bender.  Sinclair's  representa- 
tive here,  accompanied  by  the  American 
Minister.  George  Merrell.  presented  a  letter 
to  Emperor  Halle  Selassie.  The  letter  pointed 
oat  that  by  a  1945  agreement  signed  with 
Sinclair  the  Ethiopian  Government  promises 
protection  to  exploration  crews  should  they 
need  it. 

Since  Britain  has  acknowledged  that  the 
Ogaden  territory  It  grabbed  control  of  dur- 
ing the  war  belongs  to  Ethiopia,  the  British 
Government  must  carry  out  the  Ethiopian 
Government's  commitments  to  the  Amer- 
icans, the  letter  continued. 

•raT    TO    KXTP    SECHECT 

British  officials  here  advised  against  bring- 
ing the  dispute  Into  the  open,  declaring  that 
"moves  are  Imminent"  and  that  publicity 
may  aharpen  the  conflict.  One  high  Briton 
^  called  on  the  Echloplan  foreign  office  when 
he  learned  the  situation  was  about  to  be 
revealed  by  the  Tribune. 

All  British  officials  here  declare  they  would 
be  only  too  glad  to  see  the  disputed  Ogaden 
territory  handed  over  to  Ethiopia  and  Brit- 
ish troops  withdrawn.  They  say  that  al- 
though only  the  equivalent  of  one  company 
Is  InvolTad.  British  manpower  and  supplies 
are  needed  elsewhere.  However.  London  In- 
structlons  are  to  hang  on  to  Ogaden. 

The  background  of  the  Brltuh-Etliloplan- 
Amerlcan  dispute  Is  this: 

In  1943.  when  restoring  Halle  Selassie  to 
his  throne  following  the  Italian  Invasion 
and  exodu.^.  the  British  demsnded  snd  got 
military  control  of  all  Ethiopia.  Wartime 
security   was   the  reason  given 

MADK   PLBA   rOS  OOADBM 

Two  years  later,  when  the  war  on  African 
soil  hsd  ended.  Ethiopia  asked  the  British 
to  quit,  but  the  British  demanded  keeping 
a  strip  In  northern  Ethiopia  near  the  Erltrean 
border  and  Ogaden  Province  In  southeastern 
Ethiopia. 

The  BrltUh  said  they  needed  the  land- 
locked, semldesert  Ogaden  to  carry  on  the 
war  agalrut  Japan.  "It  was  a  pretty  thin 
excuse.'  one  Briton  now  admlu.  A  leas 
charitable  commentator  snorted:  'The  Brit- 
ish wanted  It  as  a  submarine  baae." 

The  debate  lasted  most  of  the  year.  The 
British  put  on  pressure,  pointing  out  that 
Ethiopia's  only  good  outlet  waa  by  rail  to 
the  French  Somallland  aeaport.  Djltwutl.  and 
that  Djibouti  was.  at  that  time,  controlled 
by  BrlUln.  Likewlae.  the  British  pointed 
out.  all  the  supplies  badly  needed  In  Ethiopia 
were  regulated  by  the  wartime  combined 
boarda.  and  since  the  American '  partnets 
of  the  t>oards  were  mostly  mute  on  middle 
eastern  affairs,  that  meant  Brtttah  control. 
The  Ethiopians  let  the  British  stay  In  the 
Ogaden. 

aatnsH  wsbx  consultio 

In  1945  the  Ethiopian  Government  granted 
to  the  American-owned  Sinclair  OU  Co.  ex- 
clusive rights  to  seek  and  produce  oU  In  all 
Ethiopia  for  90  yaars.  The  Americans  and 
the  EthlopUns,  say  the  British,  were  con- 
•Sited  and  agreed  to  give  all  possible  assist- 
ance aa  long  as  they  ran  the  Ogaden  The 
BrttUh  say  now.  however,  they  did  not  know 


of  the  agreement  officially  until  equipment 
began  arriving  late  last  year.  , 

During  moat  of  last  year  geologists  made 
aerial  and  groimd  surveys.  They  traveled 
throughout  the  Ogaden  by  ones  and  twos 
without  Incident.  For  the  first  well  they  se- 
lected an  area  7  miles  from  the  vUlage  of 
Warden  where  the  British  had  a  military 
pest.     They    began   drilling   for   water 

Within  a  few  days  the  American  drilling 
crew  began  to  get  threats  from  the  Somalls 
living  nearby.  In  other  areas,  also  near 
British  poets,  the  oil  company's  surveyors 
began  to  receive  similar  threats  In  August 
Somali  youths  stoned  a  Jeep. 

In  September,  the  Ethiopian  Government 
submitted  a  proposed  treaty  to  the  British 
Government  returning  the  Ogaden  to  Ethio- 
pia. For  6  months  the  British  have  been 
studying  the  draft. 

In  December  some  Somali  chiefs  gathered 
at  Wardcrl  and  told  American  oil  men  In 
the  presence  of  the  British  rulers  that  the 
Americans  are  the  vanguard  of  the  Ethlo> 
plans  and  the  Somalls  don't  like  the  Ethio- 
pians. British  officers  said  there  was  noth- 
ing they  could  do.  The  Somalls  raised  a 
tribal  flag  and  when  other  Somalls  objected, 
a  British  officer  and  British  police  stepped 
In.  thus  convincing  the  flag  raisers  that  they 
had  British  protection. 

On  January  5.  Somali  youths  stoned  and 
disabled  a  Sinclair  plane  which  landed  on 
the  Warderl  strip.  Two  hours  later  youths 
stoned  an  American -piloted  Douglas  trans- 
port owned  and  operated  by  the  Ethiopian 
Government  air  line. 

raOTICnON    RXSTXICTCD 

British  officers  reftised  to  make  arrests, 
saying  any  action  would  only  provoke  more 
outbursU.  British  officers  told  an  American 
oil  crew,  which  numbered  about  30.  that 
British  police  would  not  be  responsible  for 
any  assaults  if  the  Americans  left  their  camp 
to  continue  drilling  operations. 

On  January  14  tlie  oU  company  ordered 
Its  crew  to  return  to  the  railroad  station  at 
Dlredawa  with  all  Its  equipment.  Notes 
traveled  to  London  and  Waahlngton.  The 
United  States  State  Department  suggested 
the  oil  company  withdraw  because  It  couldn't 
get  sufficient  laborers  among  the  Somalls. 
Oil  company  men  declsre  they  had  been 
swamped  with  applications. 

London  Instructions  are  to  hang  on  to  the 
Ogaden.  The  reason  given  now  Is  thst  Brit- 
ish control  of  the  Ogaden  Is  necessary  as  long 
as  Britain  must  sdmlnlster  the  ex-Itallan 
colony  of  Italian  Somallland. 

Two  reasons  are  cited  here  for  Britain'* 
hanging  on  to  the  Ogaden.  One  U  that  Brit- 
ain wanu  the  oil  herself.  This  the  British 
here  deny.  They  declare  no  British  com- 
pany has  sought  the  rlghu  and.  anyway.  If 
the  Americans  find  oil  It  wUl  help  Britain 
as  much  as  the  United  States. 

The  second  Is  African  and  Empire  politics. 
ThU  Involves  the  Somali  tribes.  The  tribal 
lands  were,  for  centuries,  part  of  Ethiopia, 
the  people  roaming  with  their  goats  and 
camels  the  half-grass  half-sand  plains  north 
of  the  Equator  and  aouth  of  the  Red  Sea. 
Their  coastal  stripe  had  been 'grabbed  by 
France.  Britain,  and  Italy,  leaving  the  In- 
terior area  to  Ethiopia. 

After  the  Italians  were  knocked  out  of 
Africa  4  years  ago  Britain  consldereo  form- 
ing a  greater  SomalUland.  annexing  to  the 
British  coasul  strip  that  taken  from  Italy 
and  also  EthlopU's  Ogaden  A  Somali  youth 
league  was  formed.  It  preached  the  nation- 
alist idea.  A  year  ago  a  BrltUh  agent  in 
Somallland  told  an  Atnerlcan  that  the  Somali 
youth  league  and  the  Briiuh  administra- 
tion are  "cooperating." 

BAT    LZACXTX    tS    HKAO.\CHK 

Today  the  British  in  Addu  Ababa  say  the 
•••E^w  to  a  headache  and  acknowledge  no 
parentage  or  patronage  of  the  league. 

A  few  months  ago  the  British  foreign  office 
in  London  decided  the  idea  of  a  greater 
Somallland  was  not  feasible  and  should  be 
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dropped.  The  ycuth  leartie.  however,  has  only 
shouted  louder.  And  some  local  British  offi- 
cers admittedly  deviate  from  the  new  Lon- 
don policy.  It  Is  explained  these  deviations 
are  largely  unintentional,  that  the  local  offi- 
cers may  be  influenced  by  close  association 
with  the  Somali  agitators  and  that  they 
may  "fall  to  take  the  brosd  view  "  because  of 
being  generally  fed  up  with  the  Job.  How- 
ever, none  has  been  replaced,  the  explanation 
being  that  the  British  civil  service  works  very, 
very  slowly. 


Unrversal  Military  Training 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ARTHUR  CAPPER 

or  KANSAS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  March  29,  194S 

Mr  CAPPER.  Mr.  President.  I  .send  to 
the  desk  and  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  ApjJendix  of  the 
Record  a  statement  made  on  March  24. 
1948,  by  Deane  W.  Malott,  chancelor,  the 
University  of  Kansas,  with  regard  to  uni- 
versaJ  military  training.  The  chancelor's 
approach  to  this  controversial  subject  is 
so  Intelligent  and  so  scholarly  that  I  be- 
lieve it  ought  to  be  brought  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Senate. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Reccrd.  as  follows: 

umvKaasL  MnjTAST   TmAiNiNo 

(By  Dean*  W.  Malott.  chancelor.  University 
of  Kansas) 

With  world  dangers  pressing  ever  mure 
ominously,  the  problems  of  national  defense 
crowd  neces.sarlly  high  on  the  t.genda  of  our 
national  policy.  The  leaders  of  our  country 
press  for  Immediate  action  that  America  may 
be  s'.rong.  No  thinking  and  paUloUc  Amer- 
ican would  wish  for  any  other  objective. 

But  the  problems  of  our  national  defense 
are  murky  with  sentiment,  assumption,  and 
blind  IgniDrance.  We  are  simply  told  that 
universal  mlllUry  ualntng  Is  Imperative  and 
that  there  are  no  alternatives  for  a  mighty 
AsMrlca.  Must  we  then  assume  that  uni- 
versal mlUtary  tfalnlng,  at  a  cost  of  suy  a 
bUUon  and  a  quarter  or  so  a  year  which  the 
taxpayers  must  pay.  Is  ao  InteUlgent  and  so 
sound  that  we  muat  give  Immediate  and  to- 
talitarian obedience  to  the  mandates  of  the 
military?  May  we  not  aak  for  intelligent 
answers  to  some  ■oIoim  questions,  without 
being  branded  subversive,  unintelligent,  or 
blind? 

There  are  many  questions  which  loyal  and 
patriotic  AmerlcaiM  are  asking,  m  an  effort 
to  awiime  well  directed  and  Immediate  suc- 
cess of  the  program  to  strengthen  the  United 
Btatcs  for  any  emergency. 

The  proponents  of  universal  military 
training  have  never  given  the  pubUc  direct 
and  ImpeUing  answers  to  such  questions  as 
the  following: 

1.  What  Is  the  specific  objective  of  imi- 
versal  military  training? 

In  a  day  of  rockeU.  robots.  Jet  propulsion, 
atomic  banubs.  and  biological  warfare,  Jtist 
what  la  accomplished  by  8  montlis  of  basic 
training  for  every  young  man  In  the  Nation, 
thereby  retarding  by  presumably  a  year  the 
academic  training  of  every  potential  scien- 
tist and  technician  so  vitaUy  needed  in 
modern  warfare? 

2.  What  can  be  done  In  six  months? 
During    World    War    II.    It    took    3    years 

to  train  engineers  3  years  for  physicians, 
a  years  for  radar  specialists,  a  year  and  a 
half    for    flyers,    IQ    weeks    for    mechanics, 


and  18  weeks  for  basic  tralntnr.  Six 
months  offers  no  common  denominator  on 
the  basis  of  past  experience.  Was  It  chosen 
on  the  basis  of  seme  new  necessity,  or  of 
expediency? 

3.  Why  are  the  recommendfillons  of  the 
President's  Commission  on  Universal  Mili- 
tary Training  not  being  followed? 

The  Commission  advocated  universal  mili- 
tary training  only  as  a  part  of  an  integrated 
program  of  defense:  not  as  an  isolated  effort. 
Yet  the  universal  military  training  project 
hrw  teen  lifted  from  the  context  of  that  re- 
port, as  though  It  were  the  sole  recommenda- 
tion oi  that  group. 

4.  How  long  will  the  benefits  of  training 
under  univerEal  military  training  be  ex- 
pected to  last? 

I  have  aslced  this  question  over  and  over 
again;  the  answers  are  evasive  with  a  gen- 
eral opinion  among  the  military  that  the 
effects  are  good  for  6  years  without  retrain- 
ing. Under  the  obsolescence  of  dynamic  war- 
fare and  with  due  consideration  to  the  frailty 
of  human  memory,  I  should  want  a  more 
expertly  derived  cplnlou,  but  If  8  years  Is 
perchance  correct,  we  need  be  in  no  panic. 
There  are  more  than  12.00C.00O  young  men 
leas  than  8  years  along  the  way  from  pre- 
vious active  military  experience. 

8  Where  are  the  officers  and  men  to  man 
a  universal   military  training   program? 

At  Port  Knox,  uhere  1  recently  visited  the 
experimental  UMT  unit.  640  trainees  are  to- 
day served  by  a  cadre  of  some  600  officers  and 
men.  carefully  selected  to  lead  and  provide 
for  this  group.  With  1.800.000  youog  men 
arriving  each  year  at  age  18.  where  are  the 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  officers  and  men 
qualified  to  handle  this  group,  and  in  a  day 
of  dramatic  world  event-  are  not  other  duties 
of  occupation  and  advanced  training  a  prior 
responsibility  fo^-  the  armed  forces,  recently 
dezcrlbed  by  Secretary  Marshall  as  a  mere 
shell  of  defense? 

6.  Are  we  confusing  education  and  mllltary 
tralnlng? 

In  addition  to  the  basic  military  training 
the  present  trainees  at  Port  Knox  are  given 
splendid  care.  Intelligent  guidance,  h\giene, 
moral  and  citizenship  training;  they  are 
permitted  to  complete  high-echool  courses, 
supervised  In  operating  trainee  courte  for 
minor  Infractions,  and  provided  with  hobby 
shops  for  gem  polishing,  airplane  modeling, 
photography,  art.  and  claaslcal  mvuiic.  The 
military  leaders  are  Justifiably  proud  of  the 
atmosphere  and  morale  of  the  group.  But  a 
large  part  of  this  activity  Is  social  welfare, 
not  preparation  for  imminent  and  darkening 
storm  clouds  on  the  international  horizon. 
If  the  present  educational  system  of  the 
country  is  unequal  to  its  task,  perhaps  some 
other  agency  should  be  caring  for  our  youth, 
leaving  the  Army  free  for  the  exclusive  and 
immediate  problems  of  our  national  defense. 

7.  Are  there  no  other  alternatives? 

The  recalling  to  active  status  of  selective 
service  would  seem  to  be  a  possible  and  im- 
mediate alternative;  It  is  directed  toward 
the  job  In  hand,  particularly  If  it  results  lu 
training  both  for  occupation  and  military 
defense.  Presumably  It  would  disturb  only 
enough  of  our  youth  to  bring  the  armed 
forces  to  full  strength  and  to  maintain  them 
there  for  the  emergency  duration.  A  fur- 
ther alternative  would  be  an  Immediate  ex- 
pansion of  the  high-school  and  college  ROTC 
programs,  thereby  coordinating  mUitary 
training  with  the  vocational  training  and 
professional  education  of  the  trainee,  to  as- 
sure his  maximum  and  earliest  fitness  to 
contribute  to  the  national  defense  In  the 
many  lilghly  skilled  speclalUes  of  modern 
warfare. 

8.  Is  there  evidence  that  universal  mili- 
tary training  provides  a  mighty  nation? 

The  evidence  of  history  in  Europe  seems  to 
Indicate  that  some  nations  -Tlth  universal 
military  training  have  been  plunged  into  vio- 
lent wars:  others  have  stayed  out.  Other 
nations  have  not  had  required  training  and 
some  of  the  group  have  warred  and  some 


have  not.  There  Is  no  whit  of  evidence  from 
the  pages  of  history  to  justify  universal 
military  training  as  either  a  propellent  or 
an  inhibitor  of  combat;  war  corner  from 
other  and  more  overwhelming  forces. 

These,  then,  are  seme  of  the  questions 
which  the  citizens  of  America  are  entitled 
to  ask  and  to  have  frankly  answered,  without 
emotion,  rancor,  or  partisanship.  Upon  the 
answers  to  such  questions  must  depend  the 
only  sound  basis  lor  decision  on  the  mo- 
mentous problem  of  universal  military  train- 
ing. It  Is  the  task  of  every  hlnklng  citi- 
zen to  make  diligent  Inquiry  and  to  think 
through  to  an  answer  for  himself,  and  with 
an  enlightened  decision  to  make  his  be- 
liefs known  to  his  represents  Uvea  In  Wash- 
ington. This  is  the  true  process  of  our 
democracy. 


Disposition  of  Smplas  AfrKaltvnii 
Commodities 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON  JACK  Z.  ANDERSON 

OF   CAUrOBMIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  CF  PEPRESENTATlVES 
Monday,  March  29,  194S 

Mr.  ANDERSON  oI  California.  Mr. 
Spealcer.  when  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture appropriation  bill  for  the  fiscal 
year  1948  was  enacted  some  $40,000,000 
of  section  32  funds,  which  ordinarily 
would  have  been  available  to  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  were  withheld. 
This  money,  under  the  terms  of  perma- 
nent legislation,  is  normally  used  In  dis- 
posing of  surplus  agricultural  commodi- 
tie.';  in  foreign  or  domestic  outlets  other 
than  normal  channels  of  consumption. 
This  money  was  withheld  presumably 
under  the  assumption  that  the  problem 
of  surplus  agricultural  commodities 
would  not  be  as  serious  In  the  immediate 
future  as  it  had  been  in  previous  years. 
Insofar  as  cotton,  wheat,  corn,  and  pos- 
sibly other  staple  commodities  are  con- 
cerned, this  has  been  the  case.  However, 
there  are  some  agricultural  commodities 
that  have  been  available  in  surplus  quan- 
tities. Most  of  these  commodities,  such 
as  potatoes,  dried  eggs,  citrus  and  de- 
ciduous fruits,  both  fresh  and  dried,  are 
perishable  in  nature  and  unless  they  can 
be  utilized  within  a  reasonable  time  will 
spoil.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  there  is 
a  tremendous  world  need  for  all  kinds  of 
food,  every  effort  ought  to  be  made  to 
utilize  as  much  of  these  surplus  com- 
modities as  we  can  for  foreign  relief. 

Section  11  <e)  of  the  Foreign  Aid  Act 
of  1947.  with  which  I  had  something  to 
do.  was  a  step  in  the  right  direction.  It 
has  been  possible  for  the  Departments  of 
State  and  Army  to  obtain  from  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation  some  800,000,- 
000  pounds  of  food  for  use  in  feeding 
hungry  people  abroad.  The  approximate 
quantities  of  commodities  utilized  under 
the  provisions  of  section  11  (e)  of  the 
Foreign  Aid  Act  of  1947  are  as  follows: 

Commodities: 

Citrus  juice,  concen-  Quantity 

centrated gallons.-  1.500,000 

Honey pounds 10,861,780 

Prunes  ... short  tons..  80. 000 

Raisins do 96.760 

Potatoes,  Irish. 

fried hundredweight..  4.  500,  000 

Dried  eggs pounds..  24,  752. 000 
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than   tmgia  supplies   of   citrus 

mve  t>e«ii  STBDable  to  consumers 

this  ye  ir.  Large  quantities  of  grapefruit. 
prcbaWy  never  would  have  been 
ed.  have  been  utilized  under  this 
prograln.  The  honey  which  is  being  made 
availaile  for  foreign- relief  feeding  Is  of 
ttie  di  rk- colored,  strong -flavored  types 
wliteh  conaumers  in  this  country  do  not 
Mke  bit  which  is  entirely  acceptable  in 
certaii  foreign  countries. 

A  la  ge  percentage  of  our  dried  prunes 
and  riilslns  are  normally  exported  and 
amounts  which  have  been  moved  under 
this  pi  ^ram  represent  only  a  part  of  cur 
export  ible  surplases.  We  are  all  familiar 
with  t  -ie  diCBculties  which  the  Depart- 
if  Agriculture  has  encoiintered  in 
potatoes  acquired  under  its 
;  upport  program.  I  do  not  believe 
.s  anyone  who  would  argue  that 
we  sh:uld  use  our  surplus  potatoes  in 
makin  i  industrial  alcohol  or  as  livestock 
feed  w  len  there  are  hungry  people  abroad 
to  whjom  these  potatoes  can  mean  so 
The  dried  eggs  which  have  been 
rjfd  by  the  Departments  of  State  and 
are  not  from  current  production 
re  acquired  by  the  Department  of 
I  Iture  under  lUs  price-support  pro- 
gran:is  in  earlier  years. 

The  Aiken  amendment  to  S.  2202  which 
appears  aa  sections  112-e  and  -f  of  the 
act  n<'W  under  corusideratlon  Is  another 
step  in  the  right  direction.  It  makes 
avallaile  the  $40,000,000  of  section  32 
fimds  which  was  withheld  when  it  ap- 
peare(  that  there  would  be  no  problem  of 
surplus  of  commodities.  It  would  be  a 
serious  mistake  for  the  American  con- 
sumer to  feel  that  this  activity  is  detri- 
ital  to  his  interest.  This  Is  not  the 
case  Jt  all.  The  Department  of  Agri- 
cuUurj.  through  acreage  goals  and  price 
suppot  programs,  has  encouraged  pro- 
duction of  those  commodities  which  are 
neede  1  the  most.  The  American  people 
are  Ix  iter  fed  today  than  at  any  time  in 
hlstorr  Surpluses  which  have  normally 
move<  into  foreign  outlets,  as  well  as  pro- 
ducticn  in  axoCM  of  domestic  require- 
ments should  not  be  allowed  to  spoil.  It 
Is  estimated  that  the  $40,000,000  of  addi- 
tional section  32  funds  will  be  sufficient 
for  th  ?  remainder  of  the  1948  fiscal  year 
to  per  nit  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
to  move  the  surplus  commodities  for 
which  there  are  no  outlets  In  this  coun- 
try at  the  present  time.  We  should  en- 
act S.  2202  as  amended  without  delay. 

In  (onnectlcm  with  the  foregoing  the 
follow  ng  tables  are  of  interest: 

Estimated   lapses  under  src.   11    (e)    of  the 
Foreign  Aid  Act  of  1947 
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In  Self-Protection 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FREDERIC  R.  COUDERT,  JR. 

or   NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPkESENTATIVIS 
Monday    March  29,  1948 

Mr.  COUDERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  R«c- 
oiiD.  I  am  Inserting  an  interesting  news- 
papar  article  by  Walter  Lippmann,  ap- 
pearing in  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune 
today: 

TODAT    AND   TOMOMlOW 

(By  Walter  Lippmann) 
m  s«L»-niOT»cTioit 

The  mountln!?  tension  has  brought  with 
It  a  spirit  of  fatalism — a  feeling  that  events 
may  be  beyond  our  control,  even  perhaps 
beyond  the  control  of  Stalin  and  the  Soviet 
Government.  There  la  no  warrant  In  the 
situation  for  such  belpleasneas  and  hcpeless- 
nea  unless  we  become  rattled  and  first  lose 
control  of  oxirselves.  This  country  is  ao 
nearly  Invulnerable,  and  its  potential  pown*. 
moral  and  material,  is  quite  sufficient,  to 
enable  us  to  t&ke  the  view  that  we  shall  hold 
firmly  for  ourselves  the  right  to  decide  not 
only  If  we  shall  act.  but  when,  where,  bow, 
and  for  what  end. 

The  spirit  of  fatalism  Is  merely  a  reflection 
of  the  fact  that  we  have  for  so  long  a  time 
been  carrying  on  a  policy  which  Is  general- 
laed.  vague,  defensive,  and  Inconclusive,  that 
our  efforts  are  dispersed  and  not  directed, 
that  behind  them  there  Is  no  strategical  plan 
aiMI  no  daar  diplomatic  objective.  When  the 
admmtotratlon  baa  clarified  Its  purposes  and 
Its  conceptions  and  Its  objectives,  as  It  must 
If  It  is  to  regain  the  initiative  and  the  con- 
trol of  events,  fatalism  wUl  give  way  to  reso- 
lution and  confidence. 

But  of  all  the  causes  of  the  faUlistlc  feel- 
ing that  we  net  no  longer  the  masters  of  our 


A  1  lire 


deatlny.  that  modem  man  Is  obeolete,  tliat 
western  civilisation  u  perishing,  none  p^r- 
baps  is  so  Insidious  as  the  contemporiiry 
tfoctrtne  of  total  war.  It  Is  of  the  utmost 
Importance  that  this  doctrine — which  la  so 
universally  accepted — be  reexamined,  and 
partictUarly  by  our  military  leaders  and  our 
dtplotnats. 

For  It  may  be  true,  and  I  venture  to  think 
It  U  true,  that  this  doctrine  is  a  military 
heresy,  a  legacy  of  Hitler's  sataoic  genltn. 
profoundly  inapplicable  to  the  conflict  with 
Ruvla.  and  fatal  to  those  who.  like  Hitler, 
would  entertain  it. 

The  doctrine  of  toul  war  Is.  like  mc«t 
hereeles.  a  half  truth.  It  is  true  that  In  any 
large  modern  war  the  whole  population  and 
lu  whole  resotirces  will  be  engaged,  and  that 
there  Is  no  such  thing  as  the  exemption  of 
dvUlans  or  their  Immunity.  But  It  Is  not 
neceaavily  true  that  war  waged  with  total 
effort  must  t>e  waged  for  total  ends — for  the 
absolute,  unlimited  destruction  of  the  enemy 
state  and  the  total  subjection  of  Its  popula- 
tion. The  German  war.  alaa.  was  fought  to  a 
toUl  end  t>ecause  Hitler  willed  It  that  way, 
and  was  able  to  destroy  any  German  suc- 
ceeeor  government  with  which  peace  could 
have  been  negotiated.  The  European  settle- 
ment has  t>een  made  well-nigh  Impoeaible  as 
a  result. 

But  the  Italian  war.  and  even  the  Japa- 
nese war.  were  not  fought  for  total  but  for 
limited  ends.  Verbally  the  surrenders  were 
unconditional  In  fact  the  Italians  have, 
and  the  Japanese  will  get.  a  negotiated 
peace.  Can  there  be  any  question  that  the 
outcome  Is  preferable?  And  does  this  not 
prove  that  even  In  the  modern  age  a  total 
war  need  not  necessarily  be  absolute,  un- 
limited, and  toUl? 

The  experience  of  history  shows.  I  think, 
that  Russia  has  often  been  defeated  In  lim- 
ited wars  for  limited  objectives  but  that 
those  who.  like  Napoleon  and  Hitler,  wage  to- 
tal war  against  the  Russians  are  disastrously 
defeated.  There  Is  no  reason  to  think  that 
modem  weapons  would  produce  a  different 
result.  The  Russian  empire  Is  a  far  more 
powerful  mlliury  state  than  It  has  ever 
been  before.  It  Is  l>etter  organized  and  dis- 
ciplined to  wage  total  war  and  to  resist  It. 

Our  military  leaders,  therefore,  have  a  very 
special  responsibility  to  see  to  It  that  the 
civilian  leaders  and  our  people  generally  do 
not,  even  If  it  comes  to  war.  commit  this 
country  to  an  unlimited  war,  which  if  it 
could  l)e  won  at  all.  could  be  won  only  at  a 
coet  of  blood  and  treasure  which  would  make 
the  victory  ruinous  For  the  American  peo- 
ple are  particularly  susceptible  to  the  dan- 
gerous, perhaps  fatally  dangerous,  heresy  of 
total  war  for  total  ends,  and  they  are  In  great 
need  of  firm  and  lucid  guidance  from  their 
trtisted  military  leaders,  like  Secretary  Mar- 
shall himself,  like  Eisenhower.  Bradley,  and 
one  may  hope  MacArthur  as  well. 

The  American  civilian  population  Is  sus- 
ceptible to  the  heresy  of  unlimited  war  In 
many  ways.  There  is  the  Idealistic  tradition, 
which  Wilson  formulated,  that  this  country 
cannot  with  a  good  conscience  recognize  any 
settlement  which  rests  on  a  balance  of  power 
and  the  existence  of  spheres  of  special  In- 
fluence. The  tradition  holds  that  only  one 
world  of  Uke-mlnded  states  la  tolerable,  and 
that  all  the  arrangements  which  diplomatists 
have  made  In  the  past  to  accommodate  the 
perpetual  rivalry  of  nations  are  Intolerable. 
This  tradition,  noble  though  It  Is  In  Its  pur- 
poee,  ts^not  compatible  with  peace  in  a 
world  where  great  powers  are  not  like-mind- 
ed, and  do  not  mean  to  be 

Thf  Uadltlon  produces  crusades,  and  .to 
imdertake  a  crusade  against  a  giant  power 
like  Ruaala  would  surely  mean  Interminable 
war  for  an  unattainable  objective.  The  sus- 
ceptibility of  the  American  people  to  cru- 
Mdee  Is  dangerous  t>ecauae,  as  yet,  we  have 
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never  had  the  experience,  wbteh  all  older 
nations  have  had.  of  realising  the  limits  of 
otir  power. 

We  cannot  afford  not  to  realise  them  now, 
and  therefore  to  make  up  our  minds  that  If 
we  become  engaged  In  an  armed  conflict,  wii 
shall  wage  it  for  limited,  concrete  objectives, 
/or  a  negotiated  settlement  which  restores 
the  balance  of  power  snd  recognizes  the  ex- 
istence of  kpheres  of  influence  among  the 
powers. 

Then  we  shall  not  confuse  the  need  for 
a  total  effort  with  the  pursuit  of  total  ends. 
Then  we  shall  not  allow  the  conflict  to  be 
t>lown  up  Into  a  universal  antt-Conununlst 
crusade.  For  that  wctild  commit  us  to  the 
Invasion  and  subjugation  of  Russia,  snd  to 
the  fearful  bloody  business  of  crushing  clvU 
wars  all  over  the  glol>e 

If  through  Idealism,  Inexperience,  right- 
eous indignation  and  h>-sterla  we  entangle 
ourselves  In  such  a  commitment,  history  will 
say  that  we  encompassed  our  own  ruin,  a 
thmt(  which  no  external  foe  was  capable  of 
doing. 


Two  Hundred  and  Fiftietlt  AnniTertary  of 
tke  Founding  of  llie  Cty  of  Biloxi, 
Mist. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 

HON.  JOHN  E.  RANKIN 

or  MISSISSIPPI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  29,  1948 

Mr.  RANKIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Rkc- 
ORD.  I  include  the  following  concurrent 
resolution  of  the  Legislature  of  the  State 
of  Mississippi : 

Ilotise  Concurrent  Resolution  63 

A  concurrent  resolution  designating  AprU  8, 
1M9,  as  the  two  hundred  and  fiftieth  anni- 
versary uf  the  founding  of  BUoxl;  author- 
izing, empowering,  and  requesting  the 
Governor  to  issue  a  proclamation  desig- 
nating and  calling  attention  to  the  date; 
and  requesting  the  Postmaster  General  of 
the  United  States  to  Issue  a  postage  stamp 
commemorating  the  date 

Whereas  Pierre  le  lioyne,  Sleur  dTbervllle, 
appointed  governor  general  by  Louis  XTV, 
King  of  France,  and  ordered  to  establish 
colonies  in  Louisiana,  did  reach  the  Gulf 
coast  of  the  present  State  of  MlBsisslppl  In 
the  vicinity  of  the  site  of  the  present  city 
of  BUoxl  on  February  10.  1690;  and 

Whereas  Pierre  le  Moyne.  Sleur  dlljervllle, 
did  begin  the  construction  of  Fort  Maurepas 
In  the  vicinity  of  the  present  site  of  the  city 
ot  BUoxl  on  AprU  8,  1699;  and 

Whereas  Pierre  le  Moyne.  Sleur  d'Iberville, 
did  name  the  settlement  he  established 
around  Fort  Maurepas  Biloxi,  in  honor  of 
the  Biloxi  Indians;  and 

Wbereas  Pierre  le  Moyne,  Sleur  dlberville. 
did  make  BUoxl  the  first  capital  of  Loulsl- 
saa:  Mow,  therefore,  l>e  it 

Jteaofoed  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  State  of  Mississippi  {the  Senate  con- 
currijig  thertin).  That  April  8,  1949.  be  and 
is  hereby  designated  the  two  hundred  and 
fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  founding  of  the 
first  white  settlement  In  the  present  State 
of  Mississippi  and  In  the  lower  Mississippi 
Valley;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved.  That  the  Governor  of  the  SUte 
of  Mississippi  be  and  is  hereby  authorized, 
empowered,  and  requested  to  Issue  an  offi- 


cial proclamation  designating  and  calling 
attenUon  to  April  8.  1949.  as  ttie  two  hun- 
dred and  fiftieth  anniversary  of  t^s  found- 
ing of  the  first  white  settlement  In  the  pres- 
ent SUte  of  Mississippi;  and  be  It  further 

Resolved.  That  the  Postmaster  General  of 
the  United  States  l>e  snd  Is  heretyy  requested 
to  issue  a  3-cent  postage  stamp  to  be  placed 
on  sale  at  BUoxl  on  AprU  8.  1949.  in  com- 
memoration of  the  two  hundred  and  fiftieth 
anniversary  of  the  founding  of  the  first 
white  settlement  In  the  present  State  of 
MlssLwIppl  snd  in  the  lower  Mississippi  Val- 
ley; and  l>e  it  further 

Renolved,  That  copies  of  this  resolution  bt 
forwarded  to  Postmaster  General  J.  O.  Don- 
aldson. Senator  Jsmes  O.  Eastland,  and  Sen- 
ator John  C.  Stennis,  and  to  the  Mississippi 
Representatives  In  Congress. 

Adopted  by  the  bouse  of  representatives 
March  16.  1948. 


Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
Adopted  by  the  senate  March  18.  1948. 
Sam  LtrMPKiN. 
President  of  the  Senate. 


DcBocracy  in  Europe  Needs  Vigorous  Left 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  G.  SADOWSia 

OF   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  29.  1948 

Mr.  SADOWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record.  I  Include  herein  an 
article  by  Blair  Moody,  which  appeared 
in  the  Detroit  News,  March  24,  1943. 
DcMocRACT  IN  Einu>n  Nnoe  Vioosous  Lsrr — 

SO^JLALISTS    AND   OTHEX   LIBCBAU    AEK    CIVCM 

Only  One  Rallying  Point  bt  Communists 
(By   Blair  Moody) 

Washington,  March  24. — The  most  power- 
ful and  lasting  bulwark  to  freedom  In  Eu- 
rope will  be  the  building  of  a  strong,  antl- 
Communlst  political  left. 

The  Impression  Is  rife  In  many  conserva- 
tive circles  In  the  United  Ststes,  Including 
some  in  Congress,  that  If  we  lend  a  hand  to 
the  semisocialistlc  Government  of  England, 
or  the  leftlsh  but  vigorously  Independent 
social -democratic  movements  on  the  Conti- 
nent, we  are  somehow  moving  to  undermine 
the  foundations  of  free  enterprise  In  otir 
own  country. 

Nothing  could  t>e  further  from  the  truth. 
In  fact,  the  exact  opposite  Is  true. 

The  greatest  hope  the  Soviets  have  of  tak- 
ing over  the  Continent,  short  of  risking  war 
with  the  United  SUtes,  is  to  destroy  the 
political  Influence  of  those  who  favor  econo- 
mir  and  social  reforms  but  who  believe  In 
democracy  and  freedom. 

That  has  been  the  basic  tactic  ol  the  Krem- 
lin for  many  monthB."  Any  sophisticate  on 
European  alTalrE  accepts  it  as  an  axiom.  In 
fact,  nearly  everybody  seems  to  know  It. 
except  exemplars  of  that  certain  Maglnot 
line  mentality  in  the  United  States  who 
rarely  find  Important  things  out  until  too 
late,  or  until  someone  else  has  saved  their 
bacon. 

The  reason  for  this  Commimlst  strategy 
Is  plain.  There  are  many  abuses  In  Europe 
that  have  existed  for  centuries.  The  masses 
are  refusing  to  sccept  quiescently  conditions 
as  they  have  been  In  the  past.  They  are 
never  likely  to  cast  tlielr  votes  for  those  who 


symt>ollze  the  vsst  historic  gaps  t>etween 
rich  and  poor. 

FBOPLX     OOMTUSSS 

Did  not  this  l>oUlng,  turbulent  protest 
exist,  the  Communists  never  cculd  have 
built  the  political  power  they  have  in  west- 
ern Europe.  To  cement  snd  extend  it,  they 
first  try  to  conceal  the  fact  that  they  are  In 
reality  not  leading  the  masses  to  higher  liv- 
ing standards  but  toward  an  inferior  system 
and  the  servitude  of  a  police  state. 

Second,  they  plot  to  kill  off  sli  rival  leftist 
movements,  so  that  workers  snd  farmers  who 
object  to  things  as  they  were  wlU  hsve  only 
the  alternstlve  of  voting  for  the  comparative 
right — or  voting  Communist. 

The  cue  great  nation  in  Europe  where  the 
Communists  have  not  got  to  first  base  Is 
England.  Why?  In  part,  due  to  the  steady 
nature    o!    the    British    people.     But    largely 

also  due  to  the  fact  that  not  one — but  l>otb 

political  parties  have  moved  rapidly  to  the 
left,  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  msss  voters 
without  Bttrrender  of  basic  lil)ertles. 

LCTTIETS  ENCOU»AGEt) 

In  the  last  few  weeks,  a  feverish  sttempt  is 
l>elng  made,  with  tacit  American  support,  to 
strengthen  the  anti-Communist  left,  so  that 
workers  and  farmers  wUl  have  a  channel  to 
voice  their  protest  against  past  injustices 
without  voting  away  their  freedoms  and 
dynamiting  the  weakened  structure  of  west- 
ern Europe. 

But  if  Italy  goes  Communist,  it  wUl  be  be- 
cause the  democratic  parties  of  the  left  were 
too  weak  to  hold,  or  even  effectively  split. 
the  Industrial  and  mral  voters  who  belonged 
with  them. 

The  United  SUtes  should  not  sttempt  to 
defend  capitalism  in  Europe  because  Its 
record  csnnot  be  defended.  In  reality  It 
bears  little  resemblance  to  American  capi- 
talism. 

EtrSOPE   IS    DIfTXXXMT 

To  an  American  the  phrase  "free  enter- 
prise" means  a  tough,  alert,  usually  com- 
petitive effort  to  make  the  best  possible  prod- 
uct and  sell  It  to  the  public  at  the  lowest 
possible  price.  It  mean^,  generally,  high 
wages,  big  profits,  and  the  pride  of  high- 
speed, productive  sccompllshment.  Its  com- 
petitive incentives  have  created  the  highest 
standard  of  living  in  the  world,  and  one  that 
■  is  still  rising. 

European  capitalism  has  never  lieen  like 
that.  It  was  built  around  cartels  and  high 
prices  and  special  privilege  and  low  wages. 
With  occasional  exceptions,  it  has  never  given 
the  workers  a  decent  living.  By  American 
standards,  and  again  speaking  generally,  its 
productivity  has  been  pitiful. 

OLD  oancx  ends 

It  Is  probably  true  that  the  dead  hand  of 
bureaucracy  wUl  soon  prove  that  socialism, 
even  w^hen  voted  by  the  people.  Is  no  match 
for  the  American  style  of  Incentive  system. 
Sooner  or  later.  Europeans  may  find  that  if 
they  want  to  live  as  Americans  do,  they  must 
chart  their  economic  course  along  American 
productive  lines. 

But  that's  for  Europe  to  find  out,  In  its  own 
time  and  its  own  way.  In  their  domestic  en- 
deavor, let  them  make  their  own  experi- 
ments and  learn  by  their  own  faUures — so 
long  as  their  people  are  always  truly  free 
to  vote  a  change.  The  question  In  Europe 
and  the  world  today  Is  not  doctrinaire  capital- 
ism or  doctrinaire  socialism  or  even  doctri- 
naire economic  communism,  but  freedom. 

Rampant,  power  -  drunk  dictatorship. 
masked  once  more  behind  the  hypocritical 
laljel  "give  the  little  guy  a  break."  threatens 
our  ^ety  and  our  system.  This  threat  must 
be  combated  not  by  blind  slogans,  but  in- 
telligently. 
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Doa't  GiTe  Up  the  Ships 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HENRY  J.  UTHAM 

or   MKW   TOUC 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Mondav.  March  29,  1948 

M|-  LATHAM.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  speak 
In  fhvor  of  an  amendment  to  the  emer- 
gemy  relief  bill,  providing  for  the  eliml- 
nati  m  of  section  111  (a)  (4)  of  the  bill 
8.  2  02.  This  section  of  the  bill,  as  re- 
port !d  by  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fair .  provides  for  the  chartering  of  200 
of  our  dry-cargo  war-buUt  vessels  to  for- 
eign nation.s. 

T  lis  particular  section  of  the  bill  was 
reinserted  by  the  House  Committee  on 
n  Affairs  after  it  had  been  elimi- 
natejd  therefrom  when  passed  by  the 
Semite  several  days  ago.  As  a  matter 
of  f  ict.  the  bill  Included  a  similar  pro- 
vislcn  when  reported  by  the  Senate  For- 
eign Affairs  Committee,  but  subsequently 
It  «ft3  eliminated  by  unanimous  action 
by  t  le  Senate. 


a  member  of  the  House  Committee 
ilerchant  Marine  and  Fisheries.  I 
am  ( leeply  Interested  in  this  serious  mat- 
ter ind  have  given  It  exhaustive  study 
sine  It  was  first  proposed  by  the  State 
Depirtment  and  others  who  recom- 
menjded  that  a  large  number  of  our  war- 
vessels  be  turned. over  to  foreigners. 
It  afcpears  quite  obvious  to  me  that  the 
proponents  of  this  provision  have  given 
no  consideration  whatsoever  to  the  de- 
structive results  which  would  be  suffered 
by  o  nr  merchant  marine  and  the  public 
Intel  est  In  general  if  the  provision  should 
be  e  lacted.  Let  me  remind  you  at  this 
poln^  that  our  Government  has  spent 
sums  of  money  In  an  effort  to  de- 
veloit  and  maintain  an  adequate  mer- 
chait  marine.  It  Is  unthinkable  to  me 
we  would  be  so  shortsighted  at  this 
as  to  take  any  action  which  would 
to  destroy  the  very  policies  which 
Have  repeatedly  enunciated  In  sup- 
of  our  merchant  marine,  and  our 
natl(  nal  defense. 
Tqe  House  Committee  on  Merchant 
and  Pl.nherles  held  exten< 
bubllc  hearings  last  February  with 
refeiience  to  a  proposal  to  extend  the 
Act  of  1044.  which  otherwise 


Ship 

woul  I  have  expired  at  the  end  of  Febru- 
ary. The  President  requested  that  the 
Ship  Sales  Act  of  1940  be  further  ex- 
tend^ In  order  to  make  available  by 
'  and  sale  such  ainnber  of  our  war- 
sis  as  may  be  deemed  necessary 
to  enjable  this  Government  to  fulfill  cer- 
tain of  its  ooaanltments  in  connection 
with  our  fordga  policy.  The  committee 
Tepoited  favorably  on  the  extension  of 
the  said  act.  and  In  the  report  thereon, 
the  !  ale  reason  given  for  such  extension 
was  »sed  on  the  representations  of  the 
8t«t4  Department  for  the  absolute  need 
of  trinsporting  large  quantities  of  bulk 
cmrfi  w  principally  coal  and  grain,  to  cer- 
tAtB  orelffn  countries  for  relief  purjteses. 
Ar  extension  of  the  Ship  Sales  Act  for 
a  pe'lod  oX  1  year  was  passed  by  this 


Congress,  and  approved  by  the  President 
as  recently  as  February  27. 1948.  In  that 
act.  Congress  specifically  prohibited  by 
law  the  charter  or  sale  of  any  war-built 
vessel  to  foreigners  on  and  after  March  1. 
1948.  The  reasons  for  this  specific  pro- 
hibition were  clearly  stated  in  the  com- 
mittee report  reading  as  follows,  and  I 
quote: 

In  this  connection,  the  committee  is  also 
of  the  opinion  that  the  transfer  of  ships  to 
foreign  nations,  as  has  been  suggested  in 
connection  with  the  proposed  European  re- 
covery program,  is  wholly  inadvisable.  The 
committee  feels  that  neither  the  Maritime 
Conunlsston  nor  any  other  agency  should  at- 
tempt to  charter,  sell,  or  transfer  title  to  any 
person  who  is  not  a  citizen  of  this  country, 
nor  to  any  foreign  government.  To  do  so 
would  not  be  in  the  Interest  of  the  United 
State  ,  nor  of  the  shipping  Industry,  nor  of 
the  thotisands  of  seamen  and  workers  who 
are  engaged  In  maritime  employment. 

To  me.  It  seems  Inconceivable  that 
Congress  would  enact  legislation  as  late 
as  4  weeks  ago  specifically  prohibiting 
the  sale  or  charter  of  any  additional  war- 
built  vessels  to  foreigners  at  the  very 
same  time  when  It  was  aware  of  the  fact 
that  the  present  program  had  been  rec- 
ommended and  was  being  considered  by 
Congress.  I  feel  that  we  should  strong- 
ly stand  on  the  policy  enunciated  by 
Congress  the  latter  part  of  February, 
prohibiting  the  further  charter  or  sale 
of  our  war-built  vessels  to  foreigners. 
The  prewar  fleets  of  substantially  all  of 
the  participating  foreign  nations  have 
been  restored  by  the  generosity  of  our 
Government  up  to  an  amount  equal  to 
and  possibly  exceeding  their  prewar  ton- 
nages. 

Atxjut  a  week  ago,  the  President  spoke 
to  us  on  the  critical  international  situa- 
tion and  requested  Congress  to  enact  se- 
lective-service legislation  In  order  to  pro- 
vide necessary  trained  manpower  for  our 
military  services.  If  we  permit  200  of 
our  war-built  vessels  to  be  chartered  to 
foreigners,  at  least  8,000  American  sea- 
men will  be  beached  and  perhaps  become 
unavailable  for  further  service  in  our  own 
merchant  marine  even  though  they 
would  be  needed  In  the  event  of  another 
national  emergency. 

This  poses  a  question  of  vital  Impor- 
tance to  the  strength  of  our  national  de- 
fense, and  I  think  we  should  do  every- 
thing within  our  power  to  strengthen  the 
power  of  our  seafaring  personnel  as  well 
as  Its  allied  military  services.  I  cannot 
believe  that  we  would  be  so  short-sighted 
at  thi.i  time  as  to  take  any  actloo  which 
would  actually  diminish  the  stnntth  of 
our  merchant  marine  either  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  number  of  ships  or  the 
necessary  trained  seamen  to  man  them. 
If  we  turn  over  to  foreigners  200  of  oixr 
Inactive  war-built  vessels,  as  proposed  by 
the  said  provision  of  this  bill.  It  will  force 
an  equal  number  of  our  active  American- 
flag  vessels  to  retire  from  the  high  seas 
and  become  Idle.  This  is  the  very  reason 
why  I  have  pointed  out  that  8.000  Ameri- 
can seamen  would  he  deprived  of  seafar- 
ing employment  In  the  event  this  partic- 
ular provision  of  the  bill  is  not  elimi- 
nated. It  Is  unthinkable  to  me  that  any 
Member  of  this  Congress  would  take  any 


action  in  favor  of  foreigners  which  would 
deprive  our  own  citizens  of  gainful  em- 
ployment In  their  chosen  vocations. 

The  said  provision  of  this  bill  contains 
some  language  which  proposes  that  these 
200  ships,  upon  demand,  would  be  re- 
turned to  the  United  States,  if  the  Presi- 
dent determines  that  such  redelivery  is 
necessary  In  the  interests  of  national  se- 
curity. In  my  humble  Judgment,  this 
stipulation  Is  absolutely  absurd  and 
nothing  more  than  an  empty  gesture. 

There  is  no  doubt  In  my  mind  that 
some  of  these  ships,  if  not  all  of  them, 
will  fall  Into  the  hands  of  unfriendly 
nations  If  and  when  the  pre.<5ent  critical 
situation  is  further  expanded.  It  stands 
to  reason  that  If  any  of  our  ships  are 
placed  under  foreign  flag  and  manned 
by  seamen  of  a  nation  that  may  become 
unfriendly  to  us,  such  nation  will  refuse 
to  recognize  any  contractual  obligations 
of  the  proposed  charters;  and  those  ves- 
sels will  never  be  returned  to  us  and 
never  again  will  fly  the  American  flag. 

On  the  other  hand.  If  these  vessels 
remain  imder  our  flag,  operated  and 
manned  by  our  own  citizens,  we  will  not 
Incur  the  risk  of  losing  them  to  an  un- 
friendly nation  at  a  later  date,  and  will 
always  be  available  to  us  In  the  event 
of  another  national  emergency.  We  can- 
not predict  at  this  time  when  we  may 
be  called  upon  to  build  additional  vessels 
In  order  to  supply  our  armed  forces  In 
foreign  areas.  It  Is  possible  that  we 
may  need  every  vessel  now  flying  the 
American  flag,  as  well  as  a  large  num- 
ber of  additional  new  vessels.  In  the  In- 
terests of  our  national  welfare  In  the 
event  the  present  critical  situation  is 
further  expanded.  I  know  we  all  hope 
and  trust  that  no  such  situation  will 
arise,  but  I  do  feel  that  we  must  be  fully 
prepared    for   any   possible   eventuality. 

The  principal  argument  of  those  ad- 
vocating the  charter  of  200  of  our  war- 
built  vessels  to  foreigners  stems  from 
theU-  erroneous  idea  that  it  would  result 
In  substantial  savings  to  us.  as  It  is  pro- 
posed that  the  recipient  foreign  nations 
will  operate  the  vessels  and  man  them 
by  their  own  citizens  and  under  their 
own  flags.  This  argument  Is  wholly  In- 
consistent In  several  respects,  particu- 
larly from  the  viewpoint  of  our  public 
Interest  and  the  welfare  of  our  own  mer- 
chant marine.  The  proponents  of  this 
argiunent  apparently  overlook  the  fact 
that  no  charter  hire  will  be  paid  to  Ui 
by  the  foreign  nations  for  the  use  of  th<ie 
vessels,  irrespective  of  any  terms  of  the 
charter  agreements. 

It  would  cost  our  Government  alxiut 
$50,000  each  in  order  to  put  these  ve.-jsels 
in  good  operating  condition  before  being 
delivered  to  the  foreigners.  This  item 
alone  would  amount  to  approximately 
$10,000,000.  Our  Government  would  also 
have  to  pay  all  the  expenses  lncurre<i  by 
these  vessels  at  ports  In  the  United  States 
for  fuel,  miscellaneous  supplies,  port 
charges,  loading  expenses,  and  so  forth; 
and  It  Is  conservatively  estimated  that 
this  Item  would  cost  us  about  $70,000,000 
during  the  period  for  which  the  char- 
ters are  contemplated.  The  Marl'.lme 
Commission  would  also  suffer  the  lass  of 
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charter  hire  in  an  amount  estimated  at 
approximately  $50,000,000  which  other- 
wise would  be  paid  by  our  own  citizens 
to  the  Commission  for  the  chartered  use 
of  200  Government-owned  vessels. 

I  have  good  reasons  to  believe  that  the 
proposed  chartering  of  these  200  ships  to 
foreign  nations  would  result  in  no  econ- 
omy to  our  Government.  I  believe  that 
it  would  result  in  actual  losses  to  us  In 
the  final  analysis.  The  Chairman  of  the 
Maritime  Commission  wrote  to  Congress- 
man John  Davis  Lodge  on  March  4,  1948, 
and  I  urge  your  particular  consideration 
of  that  part  of  the  said  letter,  reading  as 
follows: 

Moreover,  we  And  that  any  dollar  savings 
on  transpcrtation,  while  permitting  larger 
purchases  of  American  goods,  will  save  the 
American  taxpayer  nothing  at  aU  and  will 
not  reduce  the  cost  of  the  aid  program  to  the 
American  people  but.  through  loss  of  taxes 
and  charter  hire,  will  actually  Increase  It. 

Another  matter  which  concerns  me 
very  much  is  the  fact  that  these  200  ves- 
sels cost  our  taxpayers  about  $400,000,- 
000.  I  strongly  urge  upon  you  that  we 
will  be  making  a  grave  mistake  If  we  take 
any  action  which  would  permit  the  turn- 
ing over  of  these  vessels  to  foreigners 
under  existing  circumstances. 

I  strongly  urge  that  the  provision  of 
this  bin  which  contemplates  the  charter- 
ing of  these  vessels  to  foreigners  be  elim- 
inated. I  think  we  would  be  derelict  in 
our  duty  to  our  national  interest  if  we 
failed  to  take  such  action. 


Rural  Electrification 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  E.  RANKIN 

or  MISSISSIPPI 
IN  THE  HOU8K  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  29.  J 948 

Mr.  RANKIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  published 
records  of  the  Rural  Electrification  Ad- 
ministration Indicate  that  applications 
for  funds  to  build  rural  electric  facilities 
are  coming  In  at  a  greatly  accelerated 
rate, 

Ourlnt  most  of  the  calendar  year  1947 
tpiAcatlorui  were  received  at  a  rate  of 
about  $24,000,000  per  month.  The  onljr 
reason  the  total  was  not  greater  was  that 
the  rural  leaders  know  that  only  a  lim- 
ited amount  of  loan  funds  was  available; 
hence  there  was  no  incentive  to  apply 
for  fiufflclent  funds  to  completely  fill 
their  needs  when  they  realized  that  ade- 
quate money  was  not  to  be  had. 

The  record  shows,  however,  that  for 
the  first  11  weeks  of  1948  applications  for 
loans  have  been  coming  in  to  REA  at  a 
rate  of  eight  and  one-third  million  dol- 
lars per  week.  If  this  rate  continues 
during  the  remainder  of  fiscal  1948  and 
throughout  fiscal  1949 — and  I  have  every 
reason  to  believe  it  will  be  accelerated 
still  more — then  applicatioas  received  by 
July  1.  1949.  will  total  over  $550,000,000. 
This,  plus  the  $300,000,000  backlog   of 


applications  now  on  hand,  brings  the 
total  to  over  $850,000,000  that  will  be 
needed  by  the  Rural  Electrification  Ad- 
ministration during  the  remainder  of 
this  and  the  next  fiscal  year  to  fill  appli- 
cations for  loans.  Against  this  the  REA 
has  only  about  $50,000,000  of  this  year's 
funds  for  which  loan  papers  have  not 
been  completed  but  which  has  been  ear- 
marked and  committed.  This  leaves  a 
net  total  of  about  $800,000,000  that  this 
Government  will  be  called  upon  by  Its 
rural  citizens  to  lend — not  give — during 
the  remainder  of  this  and  the  next  fiscal 
year  to  brighten  farm  homes  and  lighten 
the  drudgery  of  rural  men  and  women 
throughout  America. 

If  the  Senate  approves  the  full  $400,- 
000,000  for  fiscal  1949  that  the  House 
has  passed,  and  If  the  President's  request 
for  $175,000,000  supplemental  for  the  re- 
mainder of  this  year  were  appropriated 
In  full,  the  combined  total  of  $575,000,000 
would  still  fall  far  short  of  the  $800,- 
000.000  that  will  be  needed  during  that 
period  for  expansion  of  this  great  rural 
electrification  program. 

I  am  Inserting  in  the  Record  a  list  of 
applications  for  loans  by  States.  The  12 
States  which  have  In  the  largest  total 
applications  at  this  time  are:  Missouri, 
with  $30,437,000;  North  Dakota,  $22,-- 
490.000;  Texas.  $17,739,500;  Nebraska. 
$18,579,000;  Gporgia,  $14,790,000;  South 
Dakota,  $14,260,000;  Iowa,  $13,781,000; 
Kansas.  $13,523,000;  South  Carolina, 
$11,795,000;  Minnesota,  $11,753,000; 
Kentucky,  .$11,147,000;  and  Florida, 
$10,250,000. 

The  complete  list  follows: 

AUiBAMA 

The  applications  now  pending  from 
that  State  amount  to  $5,752,000. 

AEIZOIfA 

The  applications  now  pending  from 
that  State  amount  to  $1,076,000. 

AKKANSAS 

The  applications  now  pending  from 
that  State  amount  to  $4,785,000. 

CALirOUfIA 

The  applications  now  pending  from 
that  State  amount  to  $130,000. 

COLOXADO 

The  applications  now  pending  from 
that  State  amount  to  $5,098,000. 
cowwccncirr 

The  applications  now  pending  from 
that  State  amount  to  tero. 

OKLAWAU 

The  applications  now  pending  from 
that  State  amount  to  $150,000. 

The  applications  now  pending  from 
that  State  amount  to  $10,250,000. 

GXOROIA 

The  applications  now  pending  from 
that  State  amount  to  $14,790,000. 

IDAHO 

The  applications  now  pending  from 
that  State  amount  to  $1,310,000. 

XLUNOIS 

The  applications  now  pending  from 
that  State  amoimt  to  $9,387,000. 


tRDZAKA 


The  applications   now   pending   from 
that  State  amount  to  $2,130,000. 

tOWA 

•Rie   applications  now   pending   from 
that  State  amour.t  to  $13,781,000. 

KANSAS 

The   applications  now   pending   from 
that  State  amount  to  $13,523,000. 

KINTUCKT 

The   applications   now   pending   from 
that  State  amount  to  $11,147,000. 

LOUISIANA 

Tile   applications  now   pending   from 
that  State  amount  to  $2,591,000. 

MAINS 

The   applications  now   pending   from 
that  State  amount  to  $146,000. 

MARTLANO 

The   applications   now   pending   from 
that  State  amount  to  $800,000. 

MASSACHUSETTS 

Tile   applications   now   pending   from 
that  State  amount  to  zero. 

MICHIGAN 

The   applications   now   pending   from 
that  State  amount  to  $2,456,000. 

MINNCSOTA 

The   applications  now   pending  from 
that  State  amount  to  $11,753,000. 

MISSISSIPPI 

The  applications  now   pending  from 
that  State  amount  to  $S,73O,Cl00. 

MI&SOUBI 

The   applications  now   pending   from 
that  State  amount  to  $30,437,000. 

MONTANA 

The  applications  now   pending  from 
that  State  amount  to  $8,462,000. 

NEBSASKA 

The  applications  now   pending  from 
that  State  amount  to  $18,597,000. 

NKTAXM 

The  applications  now   pending  from 
that  State  amount  to  $80,000. 

irCW  MAMnHOtB 

The  applications  now  pending  from 
that  State  amount  to  $3,469,000. 

imv  jtjwxT 

The  applications  now  pending  from 
that  State  amount  to  $140,000. 
irxw  Mexico 

The  applications  now  pending  from 
that  State  amoimt  to  $1,510,000. 

NEW    YORK 

The  applications  now   pending  from 
that  State  amount  to  $127,000. 

NOITH  CAKOLINA 

The  applications  now   pending  from 
that  State  amount  to  $4,112,000. 

MOKTH  DAKOTA 

The  applications  now   pending  from 
that  State  amount  to  $22,490,000. 

OHIO 

The  applications  now   pending  from 
that  State  amount  to  $3,276,000. 
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State  amount  to  $9,407,000. 

OBBOON 


Tne   applications   now   pending 
State  amount  to  $1,740,000. 


that 


TYe 


that 


applications   now  pending 
State  amount  to  $2,170,000. 


Tie 


that 


appllcatloa'5   now   pending 
State  amount  to  zero. 


TTe 


that 


applications  now  pending 
State  amount  to  $11,795,000. 


TYe 


that 


TTe 


that 


applications   now   pending 
State  amount  to  $10,055,000. 
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applications  now   pending 
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SOUTH  CABOLINA 


aOOTH   DAKOTA 

applications   now   pending 
State  amount  to  $14,260,000. 
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Sum 


TXTAS 

The  applications   now  pending •  from 
that  Bute  amount  to  $17,739,500. 

UTAH 

The   applications   now   pending   from 
that  State  amount  to  $590,000. 

VnMONT 

The   appUcatlorv:   now   pending  from 
that  State  amount  to  $450,000. 
vnciNU 

The   applications   now   pending   from 
that  State  amount  to  $4,485,000. 

WASHINGTON 

The   applications   now   pending   from 
that  State  amount  to  $2,195,000. 

WKST   TIXOINU 

The   applications   now   pending   from 
that  State  amount  to  $53,000. 

WISCONSIN 

The   applications   now   pending   from 
that  State  amount  to  $6,059,000. 

WYOMING 

The  applications   now  pending   from 
that  State  amount  to  $2,550,000. 


A  Pablic  Senrice 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WALT  HORAN 

or   WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSK  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  29.  1948 

Mr.  HORAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  the 
privilege  given  to  me  to  extend  my  own 
remark.s  In  the  Appendix  of  the  Ricord. 
I  am  pleased  to  Include  a  tabulation  of 
the  present  soU-conservatlon- expan- 
sion programs  presently  before  the  Con- 
gress. 

This  tabulation  was  compiled  bj  the 
Agriculture  Bureau  of  the  Spokane 
Chamber  of  Commerce  and  It  brleflj  sets 
forth  the  pertinent  facts  regarding  the 
bills  presently  before  the  Congress  and 
the  American  people.  I  believe  that  this 
tabulation  will  assl.st  everyone  In  clarify- 
ing his  own  thinking  regarding  this 
highly  Important  matter. 
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Resolution  on  Palestine 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  UNE 

or  MA6SACHUSLTTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  29,  1948 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Ricord.  I 
Include  the  following  resolution  on  Pales- 
tine adopted  at  the  annual  meeting  of 
the  Associated  Synagogues  of  Greater 
Bo.ston,  Mass..  on  March  21,  1948: 

Whereas  as  American  citizens,  loyal  and 
devoted  to  our  country,  who  have  alwaya 
looked  with  pride  to  the  past  history  of  our 
country  and  to  the  Ideals  upon  which  our 
country  was  founded,  to  whom  America- 
means  not  uniy  a  physical  territorial  entity, 
but  a  concretlcatlcn  of  the  teachings  of  jus- 
tice, freedom,  honor,  and  moral  integrity;  and 

Whereas  the  Government  of  our  country 
through  every  adn>lnistratian  since  that  of 
President  Wilson,  including  the  present  ad- 
ministration, has  supported  the  program  of 
a  Jewish  state  in  Palestine,  supported  by  the 
public  opinion  of  the  American  people  and 
the  platforms  of  the  two  major  pclltlcal  par- 
Ues;  and 

Whereas  the  American  representative  at 
the  meeting  of  the  United  Nations  Security 
Council  on  March  19.  1948.  announced  a  eud- 
den  reversal  of  historic  American  policy,  In 
effect,  vetoing  the  partition  plan  for  Pales- 
tine adopted  by  more  than  two-thirds  of  the 
members  of  the  Qeneral  Assembly  under 
America's  leadership  on  November  29,  1947: 
TbanXore.  be  it 

Resolved,  That  we.  the  delegates  and  rep- 
resentatives of  the  Jewish  congregations, 
orthodcz.  reform,  and  conservative,  of  greater 
Boston,  meeting  In  Brookline.  Mass  ,  on  March 
21.  1948.  at  the  Fixth  annual  convention 
of  the  associated  synagogues  of  greater 
Boston,  do  hereby  record  our  profotmd  (•hock, 
pain,  and  grief,  aroused  by  this  latest  action 
oT  our  Oovernmrnt  at  Lake  Success.  We  can- 
not help  but  feel  that  this  sudden  Incon- 
sistent action  constitutes  a  serious  reversal, 
not  only  for  Jewish  hopes,  but  for  American 
Ideals,  and  for  the  hopes  for  world  order 
and  International  peace,  vltlatlnj?  the  moral 
le«rtn-8hlp  of  the  United  States,  and  destroy- 
ing the  effectiveness  of  the  United  Nstions 
St  this  perilous  hovir  In  the  history  of  clvlll- 
catlon:  bs  It  further 

Resolved.  That  ws  call  upon  our  Govern- 
ment to  rteonilder  its  course  of  artfon  while 
th«r«  la  atlU  ?*t  time,  snd  to  exprvsa  onoe 
again  tht  moral  leaderohlp  dictated  both  by 
tb*  tfvnuiMta  or  luatlrs  snd  honor  and  the 
pHMtlrfll  MOSMHIs**  of  the  hour,  and  fnrth- 
to  Implemsnt  the  plan  leadlnft  to  th«( 
IIMim^iu  of  th«  Jowtah  auu  tn  Pal- 
and  further,  to  rsoOfnlM  iSMMilMely 
tiM  ^rovlakiiMit  tn\*mm$n%  of  tlM  Jvwtsh 
••■•t  Htmtm  with  Its  ri«M  of  aalf.4«f«tiie 
•Ml  ltlt*ptM#rv«tion,  «•  ^b*''  'h9§m» 
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How  Great  Britain  Cares  for  the 
Mentally  111 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HOMER  D.  ANGELL 

or  ORXGON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATR'ES 

Monday,  March  29,  1948 

Mr.  ANGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  called 
to  the  attention  of  the  House  recenUy 
the  serious  problem  facing  us  with  ref- 
erence to  the  adequate  care  of  the  men- 
tally 111  and  .suggesting  that  a  Federal 
bureau  be  .set  up  to  give  attention  to 
this  important  problem.  As  a  part  of 
these  remarks  I  am  Including  an  inter- 
esting and  Inforr'-'tive  study  of  this 
problem  in  Great  Britain  which  ap- 
peared in  the  March  issue  of  Hygela. 
The  article  follows: 

HOW  GREAT  BHriilN  CARES  FOR  THE 

MMTTALLT  ILL 

(By  Rose  Patterson) 

"One  of  the  mental  advantages  which  the 
United  States  and  Britain  have  over  their 
enemies  Is  that  they  do  not  believe  they  can 
be  defeated."  Dr.  James  M.  Mackintosh,  then 
Glasgow  University  professor  of  preventive 
medicine,  wrote  in  1944  In  his  book  on  "Ihe 
War  aid  Mental  Health  In  England."  That 
mental  advantage  of  the  average  man  and 
woman  in  Britain  In  the  dark  days  of  the 
war  Is  now  considered  by  thousands  of 
thinking  people  throughout  the  world,  to 
have  made  all  the  difference  between  civiU- 
Eation  and  freedom  on  the  one  hand  and  a 
return  to  chaos  and  slavery  on  the  other. 

Dunkirk,  the  Battle  of  Britain,  and  the 
subsequent  phenomenal  war  production  of 
Britain's  people  under  relentless  air  bom- 
bardment afforded  outward  and  visible 
signs  of  a  mental  health  which  the  enemy 
had  grlevlously  misjudged.  This  ssme 
mental  he.ilth  has  Its  value  today,  and  e\ery 
effort  is  made  in  Britain  to  enable  those  who 
develop  mental  lUness  to  return  to  tu^rmal- 
Ity  In  the  shortest  time. 

In  a  cathedral  city  in  the  EnglUh  midlaiids 
you  might  see  a  very  astute  shopper,  darting 
in  and  out  of  the  small  stores,  consulting  and 
marking  off  a  long  list  of  requirements;  be 
has  an  uncanny  "noae"  (or  a  bargain.  This  Is 
old  George,  a  patient  at  the  big  coimty  men- 
tal hospital  two  or  three  mile*  away,  and  he 
la  shopping  for  most  of  the  other  patients 
who  are  unable  to  go  out.  After  his  jouriisy 
back  to  the  hospital  in  the  county  omullius, 
during  which  ho  has  chatted  Incessantly  v,  itb 
hU  many  village  acquslntances,  he  will  stop 
and  dlacuaa  th*  atiocaas  of  hU  MpMlltlon  ulth 
a  numtMr  OC  BMn  all  tlM  way  up  the  driva 
thrnURh  the  walt-lMpt  ftounda  to  tht  hwtpN 
tal  buUdiuHn  TtlOM  IMh  will  be  mowing 
tht  UWDs,  wheeling  barrows  or  gulng  Ui  or 
froth  thf  honpitnl  farm  on  ihrir  various  JdIm. 
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ders  In  Britain;  the  first  country,  he  said,  to 
Introduce  humane  and  rational  treatment  of' 
the  Insane.  He  reminded  me  that  the  mental 
hospital  run  by  the  Quakers  in  York,  The 
Retreat,  recently  celebrated  its  one  hundred 
and  fiftieth  birthday  with  a  special  radio  pro- 
gram. A  century  and  half  ago  The  Retreat 
determined  that  mental  abnormality  was  an 
Ulness  and  began  to  use  methcds  applied  to 
other  sickness  instead  of  punishment  and  re- 
straint. Its  teaching  spread  and  various  acts 
of  Parliament  culminated  In  the  Lunacy  Act 
of  1890-91. 

Important  statutory  developments  fol- 
lowed upon  the  recommendations  of  the 
Royal  Commission  of  1926  and  a  steady  ad- 
vance has  been  marked  by  the  Mental  Treat- 
ment Act  of  1930,  permitting  patients  to  ad- 
mit themselves  to  publicly  owned  mental  hos- 
pitals ou  a  voluntary  basis  and  to  discharge 
themselves  If  they  wish.  This  law  also  al- 
lows patients  to  be  taken  Into  hoapltala 
without  the  stigma  of  being  certified  insane 
If  they  are  thought  to  be  capable  of  rtcovery 
within  6  months.  Britain's  local  authorities, 
under  this  law.  have  to  provide  clinics  for  the 
early  diagnosis  and  treatment  of  mental  dis- 
orders and  neuroses. 

These  acts  of  Parliament  are  administered 
by  a  board  of  control  older  than  and  separate 
from  the  Ministry  of  Health.  It  Is  respon- 
sible to  the  Ministries  of  Health  and  the 
Lord  Chancellor.  There  Is  a  fairly  equal  rep- 
resentation of  medical  and  legal  exj^eru  on 
the  Board,  whose  commissioners  must  include 
a  certain  proportion  of  women,  and  It  Is 
represented  in  Parliament  by  the  Minister  of 
Health. 

[o&t  mental  patients  go  to  the  101  county 
and  borough  mental  hospitals.  Local  govern- 
ment of  these  Institutions  Is  carried  out  by 
elected  representatives  of  the  county  or 
boroush  councils,  who  choose  visiting  com- 
mittees. These  committees  generally  elect 
subcommittees  to  deal  with  the  various  de- 
partments of  the  hospital  (stores  and  can- 
teen, gardens,  farms,  etc.)  after  hearing  the 
advice  of  the  paid  experts  in  charge  of  them. 
The  medical  superintendent  generally  is  the 
chief  administrator.  Members  ot  the  visit- 
ing committee  go  to  the  wards  at  least  once 
a  month  and  are  alwaya  acc«calble  to  pa- 
tient.*'  relatives  as  their  representatives  on 
the  local  council. 

Private  mental  hospitals,  which  take  pa- 
tlenU  for  profit,  and  registered  mental  hos- 
pitals, supported  by  voluntary  contributions 
and  endowments,  are  regtJlarly  visited  by  the 
commissioners  of  the  board  of  control,  who 
also  visit  the  public  mental  hospitals  at  least 
once  a  year. 

There  Is  a  government  mental  hospital, 
Broadmoor  Criminal  Asylum,  for  the  treat- 
ment of  persons  convicted  of  a  serious  crime 
and  subsequently  found  to  be  Insane,  and 
there  It  alto  a  state  Inatttutlon  at  Rampton 
In  Nottinghamshire  for  mental  defectives  who 
lapse  Into  crime 

nntniiri  Army.  Wtvy,  and  ait  roreo 
nuMi'irltles  make  apeclal  arrangrmenls  for 
the  treiitnteht  of  mental  raaea  snd  these  do 
tiol  cume  under  clvlo  law  uittit  dlMitai'iMl 
fram  the  Mrvtooa, 
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promotion  of  normal  social  contacts 
:tlvttlei  Is  very  important.  At  the 
.will  Uoapltal.  In  Eaaex.  In-patienu'  duba 
■ucceaaful  that  out-patients'  cluba 
lines  were  started  at  Guy's  and 
s.  both  big  voluntary  hos- 
In  London.  Symptoms  combated  by 
lal  clubs  are  shyness  and  loneliness, 
tty  feelings,  claustrophobia — a  mor- 
ot  being  shut  in — sexual  maladjust- 
and  the  psgvMosle  sSacts  of  physical 
nalUles. 
Occ  ipatlonal  therapy,  which  we  saw  at 
work  it  the  beginning  of  this  account,  em- 
all  the  various  handicrafts — weaving, 
carpentry,  and  so  on.  Sound 
logic  principles  govern  each  case  and 
Lhe  patient  to  express  himself.  From 
t tonal  therapy  patlenu  graduate  to 
actually  work  therapy — In  the  utility 
ents  of  the  hospital  and  often  be- 
rery  keen  on  their  Jobs. 
Bur  It  wood  patlenu  run  their  own  social 
club  and  organise  dances,  play  readings,  and 
drama  cic  entertaliunents.  The  hospital  pro- 
Ttdss  I  egular  cinema  abows.  concerts,  dances. 
^  nrtuag  events  (there  Is  s  fine  cricket 
).  as  well  as  motor  trips.  A  good 
Ubrari  Is  available  to  patients  able  to  make 
of  It.  and  a  canteen  Is  rtm  on  cafe  lines, 
where  patients  may  alt  and  have  refreshments 
and  t  uy  extra  luxuries  with  their  money 
allowi  nc*. 

Hm  iigh  patients  are  nursed  In  both  open 
wards,  no  patient  may  be  locked 
Id  •  ^oon  without  special  permission  from 
ths  m  tdlcal  ofBcer:  such  permission  must  be 
tot  sofDs  definite  reaaMk,  such  as  acute  ex- 
and  the  scClMlon.  as  it  Is  called. 
be  reported  to  the  board  of  control, 
rards  are  open  to  the  grounds,  and  pa- 
may  walk  In  and  out  as  they  deaire. 
patients  have  outside  parole  to  visit 
hlfurlng  towns  or  their  friends  during 
hours. 

Int  Is  nowadays  so  rarely  employed  In 
that  Dr.  Clegg  told  me  he  has  never 
strjitjacket  In  his  16  years'  experience. 
Men  :al  nurses  undergo  a  period  of  3  years' 
tralnlt  g.  Many  of  them  are  fully  qualified 
genera  1  nurses  as  well.  The  mental  hospital 
Is  a  complete  training  school  and  prepares 
tes  for  both  the  Royal  Medlco-Psy- 
Kxamlnatlons  and  the  State  exam- 
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Importance    of    psvchlatry    and    pay- 
In  placing  and  training  men  In  the 
In  World  War  n  is  well  known  now. 
summary  of  the  methods  evolved 
British  Army  has  been  made  by  the 
psychiatrist.    Brig.    J.    R.    Rees. 
In  civil  life  tn  Bni;land  much  has  been 
about  mental  care  under  the  strain 
bombardaent  by  dealing  with  prob- 
(  tvocuatton.  rest  centers,  and  so  oo. 
TOtmitary  organizations  for  mental 
In  Bngland.  the  oldest  U  the  MenUl 
Oare  Aaaociatlon.  which,  as  lu  name 
Is  chiefly  concerned  with  the  cars 
ts  discharged  from  mental  hoepltsls. 
ths  scop*  of  Its  work  has  extended 
tta   incsptton   In    1913.     The   National 
for  Msntal  BTglcn*.  formed  In  1930. 


i»nt 


set  out  to  educate  the  public  In  the  mors 
pusttive  sspecu  of  mental  health,  studying 
the  causes  of  mental  dtsorder  with  h  view 
to  prevention  and  endeavoring  to  secure  a 
closer  association  of  paychtatry  with  gen- 
eral medlcizi*.  A  body  known  as  the  Central 
Assoctstlon  for  7iSnUl  Welfsro  provides  su- 
pervision and  community  care  for  large  num- 
twrs  of  defectives  and  twrderllne  cases  not 
covered  by  the  Mental  Deficiency  Act 

In  1936  was  ssUbllahed  the  Child  Guidance 
Council,  whoee  work,  supported  by  the  Com- 
monwealih  Pimd.  has  been  particularly  suc- 
cessful. The  council  Introduced  psychiatric 
social  work  Into  England,  first  sending  social 
workers  to  the  United  States  for  special 
Instruction  and  practical  sxperlence  In  that 
field  and  subssqucntly  sstabllshtng  a  train- 
ing program  In  England.  In  1931  the  mental 
health  course  of  thU  body  was  transferred 
to  the  London  School  of  Economics.  The 
outbreak  of  war  In  1939  prevented  the  com- 
plete amalgamation  of  these  four  voluntary 
mental  health  associations  of  Bngland  and 
Wales,  but  the  war  lt.self  promoted  coopera- 
tion and  the  Mental  Health  Emergency  Com- 
mittee came  Into  being  to  develop  regional 
services  of  great  value  to  ths  country,  espe- 
cially in  connection  with  evacuated  children. 

Patients  treated  In  the  Emergency  Medical 
Service  neurosis  centers  between  October 
1940  and  July  1948.  Included  5.153  civilians. 
a  333  ex-aervice  and  S3.908  service  men  and 
women.  Only  three  of  these  centers  are  still 
running,  on*  In  Waies  and  two  in  England: 
the  numtser  of  easss  Is  now  only  000  and 
Is  steadily  lessening 

Many  of  the  voluntary  (general)  hospitals 
run  psychiatric  departments,  mainly  for  out- 
patients. Dr  C.  P.  Blacker's  twok.  Neurosis 
and  the  Mental  Health  Service,  published 
In  1944  by  the  Oxford  University  Press,  shows 
that  of  the  310  psychiatric  out-patient  clinics 
listed  the  majority  are  located  tn  Britain's 
voluntary  hospitals.  Roughly  speaking,  for 
the  years  1938-43.  the  average  numl>er  of  new 
patients  per  cUntc  per  year  was  105. 
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HON.  HENRY  M.  JACKSON 

or    WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVBS 
Monday.  March  29.  194S 

Mr.  JACKSON  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Speaker.  Mr.  Richard  L.  Neuberger.  one 
of  our  outstanding  we.stern  Joumali.sts, 
has  written  a  very  interesting  article, 
entitled  "Northwest  Empire."  which  ap- 
pears In  the  March  edition  of  the  Eagle 
magazine.  It  Is  an  excellent  description 
of  the  recent  large-scale  development 
taking  place  in  the  States  of  Oregon  and 
Washington.  The  article  is  as  follows: 
MoaTHwnr  mnaa — a  raoNnxa  d»  TXAMsmoN, 

OaXOON  AND  WASHINGTON  HAVX  ONK  FOOT  IN 
VOBKSTID.  PaiMIVAL  aOUTUDES  AND  THK  OTHSa 
IM  THX  ATOMIC    AGK 

I  By  Richard  L.  Neulierger) 

(Many  years  ago  a  great  editor  In  the 
city  of  New  York  said.  "Go  west,  young  man." 
Horace  Oreeley  Is  supposed  to  be  out  of  date 
today,  but  there  Is  a  great  opportunity  In  the 
Northwest  for  people  from  the  East,  from  the 
South  and  some  overcrowded  parts  of  the 
Middle  West.  You  here  show  them  the  op- 
portunity of  stUl  going  West  — Pranklln  D. 
Roosevelt,  at  Orand  Coulee,  Wash..  August 
4.  1934.) 

It  u  practically  traditional  for  Americans 
to  think  of  the  Pacific  Northwest  as  the 
last  frontier.  Boyhood  Images  of  Lewu  and 
Clark  In  loog  canoss  ars  not  forgotten.    Tet 


Um  Northwest  Is  a  frontier  with  one  moe- 
II— Insil  foot  tn  a  metropolitan  stirrup  No 
longer  Is  it  a  lonely  realm  of  logging  ci  mps. 
vast  cattls  rancbss.  and  untrod  valleys.  Sines 
1940.  Oregon's  populstlon  has  soared  39 J 
percent,  that  of  the  State  of  Washington. 
9S.6  percent.  These  ststlstlcs.  mere  nuint>ers 
on  paper,  express  ttocpuelves  In  terms  of  a 
frontier  which  Is  slowly  giving  way  to  fac- 
tories, bulging  cities,  and  countryaldss 
dot'-ed  with  subdivisions. 

In  the  Northwest,  the  atomic  age  anl  the 
wilderness  of  Lewis  and  Clark  strartgely 
mingle.  Indeed,  the  Hanford  plutonlum 
works,  final  stage  In  the  atomic  process.  rls« 
frotn  tho  sagobrush  flats  where  the  campflrs 
of  those  flrst  westbound  argonauts  fllccersd 
nsarly  a  century  and  a  half  ago. 

Lewis  and  Clark  blazed  the  trail  :'or  a 
mighty  proceaslon.  yet  It  was  only  a  platoon, 
compared  with  the  surge  to  the  Nortliwest 
during  the  past  few  years.  Oregon  has  g  ilned 
more  population  since  1940  than  in  Iti  en- 
tire flrst  half-century  of  Statotaood.  Since 
the  last  census.  Washlngtoa  baa  ovwaken 
such  IndusUlal  States  as  Connecticut,  West 
Virginia,  and  Maryland.  The  Northwi-st  Is 
burgeoning.  Portland's  metropolitan  area  Is 
now  larger  than  that  of  Kansas  City  cr  In- 
dianapolis. Seattle  U  sUongly  In  pursuit  of 
Minneapolis  and  Milwaukee. 

Yet  to  the  region  the  restlges  of  the  frc ntler 
still  cling.  Prospectors  from  Alaska  clamber 
off  t>oats  fastened  to  Seattle's  piers  and  stroll 
up  the  steep  streets  In  parkas  and  muVluks. 
Occasionally  they  plunk  down  a  poke  f  ill  of 
gold  dust  In  an  airy  new  chain  grocery  «tore. 
Columbian  black-Ulls  with  lO-polnt  antlen 
forage  In  meadows  within  sight  of  the  sprawl- 
ing new  aluminum  plants.  MUe-a-mlnute 
streamlined  trains  hurtle  past  trappers  biv- 
ouacs and  rangers'  cabins.  Indians  Qshlug  for 
salmon  with  spears  watch  Diesel  tugs  pushing 
a  record  commerce  through  the  world's 
bigheat  liftlocks  at  Bonneville  Dam.  And  the 
flrst  delivery  of  power  from  Grand  Coulee 
Dam.  mightiest  source  of  hydroelectric  energy 
on  earth,  was  made  not  to  a  Ilght-:netal 
plant  or  the  Great  Northern's  electrlfled  cross- 
ing of  the  Cascade  Range,  but  to  a  Nes{>elem 
squaw  named  Ernestine  Nanamkln.  who 
bought  a  washing-machine  Just  for  ths  oc- 
casion. 

"Washington  Is  full  of  Swedes  and  Oregon 
Is  full  of  Methodists,"  wrote  an  old-time  cor- 
respondent of  the  New  York  Times  whc  vis- 
ited the  Northwest  Just  after  Henry  Vlllard 
had  thrust  the  Northern  Pacific  dow.i  to 
tidewater  on  Piiget  Sound.  This  was  a  bold 
generalisation,  but  It  was  partly  true.  a.*,  the 
political  life  of  the  two  States  now  attests. 

Washington,  with  a  greater  proportion  of 
Scandinavians  than  any  other  State  eicept 
Minnesota,  has  lusty  leanings  toward  'arm 
cooperatives,  trade  unions,  and  public  owner- 
ship of  electric  power.  Washington's  Govern- 
ment reflects  the  progressive  tendencies  of 
Norway  and  Sweden.  Washington  ranks 
fourth  nationally  In  old-age  assistance  Pty* 
ments:  the  average  check  Is  890.03. 

Only  the  width  of  the  Columbia  Fllver 
separates  the  two  great  States  of  the  Ncrth- 
west.  but  It  Is  a  moat  which  divides  the 
manor  from  the  fields.  Oregon  was  se.tled 
by  migrants  who  preferred  the  rhythri  of 
the  plow  and  harrow  to  the  uncerUlntles 
of  the  CalUomla  creeks.  It  has  never  seen 
exposed  to  Alaska's  brawling  touch.  Con- 
servatism guides  lU  habits,  caution  rules  lu 
government.  In  many  respects.  Oregon  Is 
New  England  transplanted  the  width  ol  the 
continent. 

Oregon  carefully  husbands  Its  finances  and 
watches  lu  morals.  Liquor  may  be  booght 
only  at  State  stores.  When  the  staid  old 
Oregonlan  published  a  story  telling  that 
shapely  girls  were  posing  au  naturel  for 
Portland  art  classes,  letters  expressing  great 
horror  poured  in.  However.  In  this  same 
cloistered  atmosphere,  the  Jantzen  Knr.tlng 
Mills  have  thrived  as  s  national  institution 
for  three  decades,  producing  wool  bathing 
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suits  skimpy  enrugh  for  the  most  venture- 
some female. 

There  was  a  time — and  not  so  long  ago— 
when  Jantxen.  with  Its  spindles  and  looms, 
was  one  of  the  Northwest's  few  manufac- 
turing plants.  Industrialization  on  a  large 
scr.le  stems  mainly  from  the  tapping  of 
the  Immeasurable  power  resources  of  the 
Columbia  River.  ThU  stream  locks  In  Its 
swtft  reaches  nearly  half  the  undeveloped 
hydroelectrtdty  of  the  Nation  Bonneville 
and  Grand  Coulee  Dams  represent  the 
flrst  Pederal  efforts  to  put  this  power  to 
work.  The  Boeing  aircraft  plants  and 
Henry  Kaiser's  wartime  shipyards  were  oper- 
ated with  Columbia  River  kilowatts. 

But  the  new  Northwest  alumnlum  In- 
dustry Is  the  most  spectacular  manufp.c- 
turtng  project.  Before  President  Roosevelt 
dedicated  Bonneville  Dam  In  1937.  not  an 
ounce  of  aluminum  was  tiimed  out  west  of 
the  Mississippi.  Today,  practically  60  per- 
cent of  the  aluminum  production  In  the 
United  States  takes  place  on  the  timbered 
banks  of  the  Columbia  Aluminum  reduc- 
tion plants  nestle  In  the  pines  near  Spokane 
and  push  against  the  flrs  Just  outside  Van- 
couver and  Portland. 

As  the  light-metal  industry  Is  bom  on  the 
fringe  of  the  Northwest's  cities,  the  eldest 
Industry  In  the  region  passes  Its  maturity  In 
the  backwoods. 

This  Is  the  lumber  Industry.  The  North- 
west Is  still  the  citadel  of  lumber  and  leg- 
ging, though  Its  virgin  forests  are  thinning. 
The  last  great  stand  of  Douglas  flr  mantles 
southern  Oregon.  Indeed,  the  tiny  town  ct 
Coos  Bay  has  become  the  leading  lumber 
seaport  of  the  world.  At  a  time  when  cities 
from  Rangoon  to  Des  Moines  cry  out  for  wood 
for  housing,  the  docks  of  Coos  Bay  groan  be- 
neath fresh-cut  stacks  of  flr  and  cedar. 

The  Northwest  Is  a  lusty  region  possibly 
because  of  the  proximity  of  mountain,  sea. 
and  evergreen  wilderness.  Rare.  Indeed,  Is 
the  resident  of  the  Northwest  who  does  not 
flsh  or  hunt.  Big  game  abounds  in  the  for- 
est, trout  and  salmon  lurk  In  the  rivers.  The 
Northwest's  people  are  vigorous  and  for- 
ward-looking people. 

The  Northwest  Is  the  land  of  the  initiative 
and  referendum,  where  for  the  flrst  time 
people  enacted  laws  by  circulating  petitions. 
Even  now.  women  In  the  Seattle.  Portland, 
and  Spokane  marketplaces  must  shift  pack- 
ages to  sign  referendu  ns.  The  voters  have 
balloted  on  everything  from  Increasing  old- 
age  pensions  to  lengthening  hotel  bedsheets. 

The  Northwest  Is  divided  culturally,  geo- 
graphically, and  climatically  by  the  rugged 
Cordillera  of  the  Cascade  Mountains.  This 
range  runs  north  and  south  through  the  re- 
gion like  a  vast  battlement.  West  of  the 
Cascade?,  the  Pacific's  heaving  surf  beats  so- 
norously against  capes  and  headlands.  Bast 
of  the  Cascades,  a  gaunt  upland  desert  rolls 
away  to  the  distant  Rockies. 

On  the  tidewater  side  of  the  mountains. 
128  Inches  of  rain  often  drench  "nUamook 
County.  Oreg.,  and  Jefferson  County.  Wash. 
But  In  the  Inland  empire  the  rainfall  is 
only  13  Inches.  The  west  side  harbors 
dense,  rainy  forests  as  clogged  with  moss  and 
ferns  as  any  In  Africa.  On  the  east  side, 
men  have  reared  at  Grand  Coulee  the  great- 
est Irrigation  project  of  history,  so  that  the 
arid  sagebrtish  flats  will  bloom  one  day  like 
the  Garden  of  Eden. 

Life  is  pleasant  in  the  Northwest.  The 
sight  of  eternal  snowcaps  on  the  horizon — 
Rainier.  Hood.  Adams.  Baker — has  a  fascina- 
tion which  gripe  newcomers.  Immediately 
after  VJ-day,  thousands  of  war  workers  rolled 
eastward  to  their  homes  In  the  Dakotas,  Har- 
lem, and  the  deep  South.  Within  a  year 
their  social  security  numbers  were  reappear- 
ing on  Northwest  payrolls.  They  had  come 
back — this  tlnie.  they  said,  to  stay.  And  so 
the  pouplatlon  of  the  Northwest  continues 
to  rise.     Two  thousand  migrants  a  month 


BtlU  are  arriving  both  In  Washington  and  in 
Oregon. 

What  Is  the  Northwest?  On  this  question, 
many  men  disagree.  George  Rogers  Clark 
considered  the  CMiJo  country  "the  Northwest 
Territory."  Canada  has  Us  Northwest  Ter- 
ritories. Recently  the  Saturday  Evening 
Post  called  Minnesota  the  Northwest.  A  let- 
ter from  an  Inhabitant  of  Grays  Harbor,  of 
Washington,  complained  that  Minnesota  was 
2  000  miles  east  of  his  bungalow.  The  e<lltor 
of  the  Post  wrote  a  Jocular  explanation  which 
said  "the  reference  to  Minnesota  was  written 
by  a  noneastemer  who  adds,  'I  regard  Min- 
nesota as  part  of  the  Northwest  becaur=e  It 
is  northwest  of  my  home  town,  Gibson  City, 
lU.'" 

But  regardless  of  Jocularity.  Oregon  and 
Wasihlngton  are  the  SUtes  most  generally 
regarded  as  the  Northwest.  Some  experts 
lump  these  States  with  Idaho  and  western 
Montana,  because  these  areas  are  part  of  the 
great  Columbia  River  Basin. 

Idaho  and  western  Montana  salt  the  North- 
west's T-bone.  Tbey  are  gaunt,  booming 
Mountain  States,  with  no  large  cities  and 
plenty  of  outdoors.  They  are  spectacular, 
and  their  people  are  equipped  to  cope  wli.b  a 
grim  and  stern  climate.  It  often  Is  60  Ixlow 
In  the  Blttcrroots,  and  sncwdrifts  plug  the 
passes  BO  that  the  railroad  rotarles  must 
whirr  from  November  until  March.  The 
cp^n  spares  are  so  vast  that  the  deepest 
chasm  In  North  America  lies  along  the 
Idaho-Oregon  boundary,  yet  few  people  kaow 
about  It.  beyond  the  thinnest  legend.  This 
Is  Hell's  Canyon  of  the  Snake  River.  6.500 
feet  from  rtm  to  river  at  Freezeout  Saddle. 

ClviUratlon  In  Idaho  Is  concentrated  In  the 
fat  southern  part  cf  the  State,  where  the 
Mormons  are  the  dominant  sect.  These 
thrifty  people  have  used  the  rushing  waters 
of  the  Shake  River  to  reclaim  from  the  Siige- 
brush  an  empire  of  potatoes  and  sugar  beets. 

Yet  between  the  inland  regions  of  the 
Northwest  and  those  along  the  seacoast, 
there  Is  one  profound  difference.  Both  Idaho 
and  Montana  have  been  losing  population, 
whereas  Oregon  and  Washington  have  forged 
in  the  opposite  direction.  Most  of  the  in- 
crease Is  concentrated  In  such  harbor  cities 
as  Portland.  Seattle,  and  Tacoma.  On  the 
coast,  which  faces  off  toward  Alaska  and 
the  Orient,  the  destiny  of  the  Northwest  lies. 

The  Pacific  Northwest,  rural  once,  Is  rural 
no  longer.  Most  of  Its  people  now  <]well  In 
cities.  For  every  man  eating  Johnny  cakes 
in  a  logging  camp  or  herding  sheep  on  an 
upland  meadow,  there  are  today  a  dozen 
fighting  their  way  Into  crowded  trolleys  or 
standing  In  the  costly  line  at  the  grocery 
store  The  migration  to  Oregon  and  Wash- 
ington since  1940  has  been  without  prec- 
edent. This  migration  Is  making  the 
Northwest  a  domain  of  cities,  factories,  and 
huge  housing  developments. 

In  the  flrst  century  after  Lewis  and  Clark, 
fewer  men.  women,  and  children  trekked  to 
Oregon  than  In  the  7  years  after  FDR  asked 
Congress  to  make  America  "the  arsenal  of 
democracy." 

Stirred  by  this  Impact,  the  frontier  region 
of  the  United  States  Is  growing  up.  With 
one  foot  in  the  solitudes,  the  other  in  the 
atomic  age,  the  Northwest  moves  on. 
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HON.  CURENCE  J.  BROWN 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  29.  1948 

Idx.  BROWN  of  Ohio.     Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  the  pleasure  and  honor  ol  present- 


ing to  the  Congress  and  the  American 
people  a  declamaUon,  written  by  Miss 
Gayle  Williams,  a  Junior  in  the  Marys- 
ville,  Ohio,  high  school,  which  won  a  dis- 
trict contest  on  a  most  controversial 
subject.  I  believe  the  declamation  by 
Miss  Williams  will  be  of  Interest  to 
many. 

THT  CASE  AGAINST  LABOt  tJTnONS 

(By  Gayle  WUilaius) 

The  other  night  when  I  picked  up  the 
paper,  this  headline  caught  my  eye:  "Union 
Dissenter  Joble.ss."  These  are  the  partlcuiars 
of  the  case.  The  company  ofilcials  had  been 
forced  to  discharge  Mr.  Prank  S.  Smith  be- 
cause he  had  refused  to  contribute  from  his 
weekly  wages  to  a  union  iund  In  order  that 
they  might  strike  against  the  Taft-Hartley 
law.  Mr  Smith,  who  is  the  father  of  five 
children,  could  not  aflcrd  to  give  this  money 
up.  When  asked  about  the  dismissal  a  union 
ofBcial  replied  that  it  was  "regrettable"  and 
that  Mr.  Smith  had  been  a  fins  worker  for 
23  years,  but  that  there  was  no  choice  but 
to  dismiss  him. 

No  fair  man  denies  the  right  of  anyone  to 
form  an  organization  for  the  betterment  of 
himself  and  his  fellows.  That  was  what  labor 
organizations  were  Instigated  for  and  that 
has  been  their  supposed  aim  and  purpose  In 
several  decades  of  existence  They  have  se- 
cured living  wages,  shorter  hours,  bstter 
working  conditions,  protection,  and  a  score 
of  other  essentials. 

But  docs  the  union  today  follow  the  prin- 
ciples on  which  It  was  founded?  No;  It  does 
not.  The  union  of  today  has  no  place  In  cur 
land  of  freedom.  There  Is  nothing  less  free 
than  nn  organization  that  uses  force  to  attain 
its  selfish  demands,  repardless  of  the  cost  to 
anyone  else.  Does  It  seem  right  that  In  this 
great  Nation  every  union  man  must  do  Just 
as  his  union  boas  tells  him,  that  a  man  of 
EuperiCM-  ability  with  a  black  or  yellow  skin 
Is  refused  a  Job  in  preference  to  a  lazy  sloth- 
f\il  man  of  the  master  race,  that  a  master 
craftsman  Uke  a  carpenter  has  to  pay  huge 
sums  of  money  to  get  the  Job  he  wants. 
Certainly  you  will  agree  with  me  that  the 
answer  to  all  these  questions  is  "No  " 

The  labor  unions  of  this  country  are  con- 
trolled by  a  few  egotistical,  demanding, 
scheming  politicians  who  want  only  their 
own  selfish  desires,  no  matter  how  many 
people  are  harmed  and  killed  by  their  pig- 
headedness.  John  L.  Lewis  is  one  notorious 
example  ol  this  kind.  He  has  defied  every  law, 
human  or  divine.  You  can  say  that  he  has 
built  up  the  United  Mine  Workers  so  that 
they  are  among  the  highest  paid  of  workers. 
But  what  else  has  he  done?  In  1936  he  con- 
tributed $400,000  of  the  United  Mine  Workers' 
welfare  fund  toward  the  reelection  of  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt,  in  return  for  which  he  had 
exacted  a  promise  from  the  President  that  he 
would  support  Lewis  as  the  Vlte  Presidential 
candidate  in  1940.  But  Mr.  Roosevelt  crossed 
him  up,  and  Lewis  was  so  embittered  that  he 
used  half  a  million  of  the  union  funds  in 
1940  to  support  WlUkle.  But  does  the  average 
worker  know  about  such  things?  Even  If  he 
did,  what  good  would  It  do  him?  Lewis  and 
the  others  are  so  firmly  entrenched  that  little 
short  of  shooting  at  sunrise  could  dislodge 
them. 

Last  year  when  Philip  Murray  could  not 
reach  an  agreement  with  United  States  Steel 
he  called  out  a  sympathy  strike  In  which  700 
companies  were  forced  to  shut  down,  al- 
though they  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  pro- 
duction of  steel  and  they  had  no  disputes 
with  their  employers. 

When  a  PWA  low-cost  housing  project  was 
being  erected.  Westlnghouse  bid  $50,000  for 
switchboards  to  be  installed,  but  their  offer 
was  turned  down  for  one  from  a  local  union 
manufacturer  to  supply  this  material  for 
twice  as  much  merely  because  the  Westing- 
house  product  did  not  bear  the  unloo  label. 
Does  something  like  this  make  for  low-cost 
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of   unionism's    basic    principles    may 
y  be  the  ruin  of  all  Industry  In  this 
y.     A  worker  Is  only  allowed  to  turn 
much   per  day  as   the   laziest,   most 
ent  worker  in  the  bvistnea*      If  be  does 
than    this    standard,    heavy    fines    are 
upon  htm      We  cannot  hope  to  con- 
t:on.  pay  off  the  national  debt,  feed 
,  and  do  the  thousand  and  one  other 
that  this  country  needs  currency  for. 
4uch  laws  as  this, 
of  the  basic  laws  of  economics  Is  that 
t    out   of   something    Just    what   you 
it.     Cniontsm  defies  this  law.     The 
theory   is  that   the   less  a   man   pro- 
th*    mere    Jobs    there    will    be.     The 
.  blinded  ss  usual  by  false  propagsnda. 
aot  reaiiae  that  restriction  of  produc- 
iccreaiiea    cost:     that     Increased    cost 
the    purchasing    power    of    a    dollar; 
by   lowering  production   he  lowers 
itagM.     What  Is  this  union  theory  but 
rconomic  nonsense? 

In  the  United  State*  during  the  past 
y^nrs  hsve  paralleled  those  In  Italy  dur- 
early  lOaO's.     Dviring  that  period  the 
life  of  that  country  was  disrupted 
I  nd  '.ime  again  by  all  kinds  of  strikes. 
cases  the  labor  union  even  took  over 
lildustrles.     Then    along    came    a    very 
table  gentleman  named liussclinl  who 
to  bring  peace  to  a  troubled  Italy 
together  the  heads  of  the  of- 
parties.     This  brough'  a  temporary 
but  what  a  price  was  paid — virtually 
s  cf  all  political  and  social  freedoms, 
what  every  average  American  has  st 
in  the  present  tatmr  crises.     We  have 
wars  to  preserve  our  freedom.     Now 
going  to  sacrifice  all  that  in  such  a 
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are  two  ways   we  oan   wintrol    our 
The  first  Is  the  way  of  such  rvgkBes 
la.     There  if  you  go  on  strike  ytni  hsse 
itation  card  and  home.     Since  all   the 
there  are  controlled  by  the  Oov- 
there  are  no  other  job*  avallsble. 
a  case  of  abide  by  the  Russian  Got- 
t  or  die.     The  taxpayers  of  this  coun- 
giving    their   dollars    and    cents    to 
under  the  Marshall  plan,  one  of  the 
which  la  to  control  the  spread  of 
C^mmunutlc   sute.     Cerulnly    this    Is 
proof  that  we  do  not  want  that  type 
t. 
can  change  the  structure  of  our  labor 
In  place  of  the  ones  w*  have 
must   erect   unions   based   on    the 
of  aquaUty  and  freedom,  cflerlng 
t.  and  advancement   to 
claaa  of  this  country      The  em- 
must  be  mnde  to  feel  that  the  com- 
nnot  turn  out  as  good  products  wtth- 
n.     Employee  and  employer  must  un- 
ttae   dUBcultles   of   eccb   other,   so 
ley  can  try  to  help  the  other.     Tta«r* 
not  be  the  huge  monopolistic  unions 
but.  rather,  small  unions  within 
to  help  the  Individual     Kven  this 
lot  entirely  settle  cur  prob'^^m.  but  we 
be  one  step  further  on  tli.^  ro^d  to  a 
Icdintrlai  peace. 
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War  Scares  Are  Uaneceisary  and  III 
Advised 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

Of 

HON.  LEROY  JOHNSON 

tr  CAUrORNlA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday    March  29.  1949 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  am  very  sorry  that  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Navy  saw  fit  to  mention 
the  fact  that  a  submarine  had  bsen 
sighted  ofl  the  American  coast.  Why 
could  not  this  information  have  been  kept 
In  the  confines  of  the  Navy  and  g^ven  such 
attention  as  it  deserves  by  them. 

Such  statements  at  the  time  when  we 
are  trying  to  pass  the  European  recovery 
bill  simply  alarm  and  excite  the  public 
unnece.s.sarUy.  Many  of  us  are  anxicus 
to  do  what  we  can  on  the  recovery  bill, 
feeling  that  It  is  a  necessary  step  in  the 
direction  of  peac?.  Such  sLatements  as 
I  refer  to  indicate  that  the  people  are 
being  prepared  for  r.  war  emergency,  and 
their  fears  are  being  excited. 

Last  week  end  I  was  In  Charlottesville. 
Va..  and  while  there  read  an  editorial  in 
the  Richmond  Times-Dispatch  which 
very  well  expresses  my  views.  Under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  am  includ- 
InK  this  editorial ; 

WHT    BaOA0C\ST  TRCSS  •TNTHTTlC   ALABMS'* 

Just  What  Is  the  point  of  the  Navy  D3- 
partment's  statements  as  to  mysterious  sub- 
marines sighted  off  our  coasts,  if  the  pur- 
pose is  not  to  creste  war  hysteria  In  the 
United  States? 

One  would  suppose  from  the  tone  ot  these 
revelations  that  there  is  something  violative 
of  International  law  In  the  presence  of  a  Rus- 
sian submarine  in  the  AUanUc  or  the  Pacific 
Oceans.  Actually  that  Is  nonsense  The  So- 
viet Union  has  as  much  right  to  ser.d  sub- 
marines into  those  oceans  as  we  hav  to  send 
wsrships  Into  the  Mediterranean. 

At  present,  we  have  a  carrier,  three  or  four 
cruisers,  and  a  dozen  destroyers  In  the  Medi- 
terranean. Not  only  so,  but  they  are  there 
for  the  purpose  of  Influencing  public  opinion 
In  Oreece  snd  Italy,  to  aay  nothing  of  Rus- 
sia. Are  we  to  argue  that  Russia,  neverthe- 
la*s,  has  no  right  to  send  submarines  Into 
the  Atlantic  and  the  Pacific? 

The  U.  S.  S.  R.  has  direct  ouUeU  on  the  Pa- 
cific and  on  various  bodies  of  water  leading 
Into  the  Atlantic.  The  Navy  Itself  admits 
that  there  Is  no  reason  why  the  submarines 
of  a  •friendly"  power  should  not  cruise  the 
high  seas,  so  long  as  they  stay  outside  the 
American  3-mile  limit.  Many  would  say  that 
the  U.  S  S.  R.  is  not  •friendly.'  In  the  or- 
dinary sense  of  thst  term,  but  cerulnly  we 
are  not  at  war  with  the  Soviet  Union,  and  we 
may  never  be  at  war  with  that  country. 
Moreover.  If  the  United  States  can  send  war- 
ships Into  the  Mediterranean,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  Atlantic  and  the  Pacific,  under  inter- 
national law.  the  Soviets  can  do  the  same. 

Toe  Nsvy  not  only  performed  a  dis- 
service in  making  knoa-n  the  presence  of  the 
Russian  submarines,  but  It  got  its  signals 
crossed  In  the  process.  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  John  L.  Sullivan  let  it  be  known  that 
submarlns*  "not  belonging  to  any  nation 
west  of  the  Iron  curtain  have  been  sighted 
off  our  shores  ■•  He  declined  to  say  when  or 
where  the  undersea  boats  were  seen,  saying 
that  ••It  would  be  very  Important  for  the 
•other  fellow'  to  know  which  of  his  subs  have 
been  sighted  and  which  have  not  been." 

It  ras  not  good  public  policy  to  make  even 
thu  much  known,  for  why  tell  thr  SoTieu 
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that  w*  had  noticed  their  ships  anywhere? 
Yet.  in  the  face  of  Secretary  Sullivan's  own 
declaration  that  details  could  not  be  released, 
a  high  naval  cfBcial  proceeded  Immediately 
thereafter  to  release  them.  He  announced  to 
the  world  that  three  foreign  submarines 
had  been  sighted  In  the  Pacific  since  January 
30.  and  gave  the  times  and   places. 

Secretary  Sullivan  had  asserted  that  he 
was  "not  prepared  to  evaluate  the  signifi- 
cance of  these  sightings."  but  then  he  went 
on  to  say:  •However,  we  all  recall  that  an 
early  step  of  the  Germans  In  1017  and  1041 
was   to   deploy    submarines  off   our   coasts. '• 

Such  an  alarming  declaration  can  only 
have  been  intended  to  create  a  war  psychosis 
In  the  United  States.  There  is  enough  such 
propaganda  of  one  kind  or  another,  without 
our  having  to  contend  with  this  sort  of  thing 
from  Cabinet  officers.  It  would  be  Just  as 
logical  for  Pravda  to  tell  Its  readers  that  the 
maneuvers  of  our  warships  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean are  reminiscent  of  those  of  the  French 
and  British  navnl  vessels  In  the  Bosponu  on 
the  eve  of  the  Crimean  War. 

There  are  enough  disturbing  developments 
in  the  world  today  without  the  synthetic 
alaims  Just  broadcast  by  the  United  State* 
Navy. 


Tbe  Russian  Sihiation 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HCN.  WINT  SMITH 

or   K.U«SAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  March  29.  1948 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Kansas.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  read  an  editorial  in  the  Phillips  burg  Re- 
view, one  of  the  papers  in  my  district.  I 
am  sure  this  article  represents  the  think- 
ing of  a  «reat  majority  of  the  people  I 
represent.  The  people  are  thinking  seri- 
oiLsJy  of  the  Ra-^sian  situation. 

They  are  hopeful  that  Congress  will 
solve  this  all-important  question.     They 
look   to  Congress   for  strong   and   wise 
leadership. 
,  The  editorial  follows: 

During  the  last  century.  Great  Britain  has 
never  lost  a  war.  Yet  this  powerful  nation 
stands  today  stripped  of  many  of  the  pos- 
sessions It  fought  to  malnuin:  Its  people 
are  llvmg  on  austerity  rations,  with  many 
of  their  traditional  freedoms  stripped  away. 

China  Is  experiencing  a  paralyzing  civil 
war;  India  is  torn  with  Internal  strife;  the 
Jews  and  the  Arabs  are  battling  in  Pales- 
tine; France,  lUly,  Germany,  and  other  prin- 
cipal countries  on  the  European  Continent 
know  the  bitterness  and  futility  of  armed 
struggle;  Poland,  Hungary,  Bulgaria,  and 
the  other  Russian  satellites  are  existing  be- 
hind the  Iron  curtain  in  fear  and  horror; 
Oreece  has  bsen  virtually  destroyed;  Japan 
Is  governed  under  the  military  rule  of  the 
United  SUtes;  vast  territories  In  Russia  were 
devaststed  by  the  Nazi  might;  thousands  of 
Americans  gave  their  lives  In  defense  of  their 
country. 

These  are  the  fruits  of  toUl  war.  All  war 
Is  waste,  destruction,  death.  Men  die,  eco- 
nomic systems  are  so  torn  that  innocent 
victims  cannot  survive;  nations  lose  their 
Identities,  and  the  moral  character  of  the 
Individual   Is  distorted. 

Today,  with  World  War  11  only  brlefiy  be- 
hind us,  ominous  storm  clouds  again  appear 
on  the  horizon  of  world  peace. 

The  United  States  embarked  on  a  foreign 
policy  which  had  for  lu  objective  the  high 
Ideals  of  democracy.  Our  Nation  wants,  or 
wanted  ro  more  ter'-ttory.  no  further  finan- 
cial advantage  anywhere  In  the  world. 
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Russia,  the  only  other  world  power  capa- 
ble of  making  modern  war.  has  territorial 
ambitions  and  subjugates  entirely  the  na- 
tion which  It  dominates. 

These  two  policies  were  bound  to  clash. 

We  can  debate  the  wisdom  of  imposing 
our  idea  of  democracy  upon  other  nations; 
we  can  debate  the  necessity  of  rebuilding 
stricken  nations;  we  can  debate  a  foreign 
policy  which  takes  our  men.  equipment,  and 
money  completely  around  the  globe;  but  re- 
gardless of  our  wisdom,  our  course  has  been 
set.    We  have  no  choice. 

In  advancing  the  high  Ideals  of  our  own 
type  of  democracy,  we  have  made  commit- 
ments to  other  nations  which  do  not  per- 
mit of  honorable  withdrawal— we  have  un- 
dertaken to  defend  democracy  around  the 
world. 

Christian  people  everywhere  will  pray  that 
all  nations  can  rebuild  peacefully;  that  our 
problenis  can  be  solved  without  armed  con- 
flict. We  hope  that  Winston  Churchill  was 
right  when  he  said  that  wars  do  not  occur 
when  the  people  are  aware  that  they  are 
Imminent. 

Shocked  by  the  foreign  developments  of 
the  past  weeks,  Americans  are  today  aware 
of  the  dangers  and  we  hope  that  our  leader- 
ship has  the  strength  and  wisdom  to  cope 
with  them. 


Text  of  Resolution  Adopted  at  Meeting  of 
Gate  City  Post,  No.  72,  Department  of 
Georgia,  the  American  Legion 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  C.  DAVIS 

or  GEOHGIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  29,  1948 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  resolu- 
tion adopted  at  meeting  of  Gate  City 
Post.  No.  72,  department  of  Georgia,  the 
American  Legion  held  at  Atlanta,  Ga., 
Thursday.  March  18,  1948: 

Whereas  under  the  partition  plan,  with  the 
strong  backing  of  the  United  SUtes,  the 
United  Nations  body  after  lengthy  discussion 
and  Investigation  did  set  up  a  separate  Jew- 
ish state  In  what  is  commonly  known  as 
Palestine,  and  did  assign  certain  areas  of 
Palestine  to  the  new  Jewish  state;  and 

Whereas  it  Is  evident  that  the  non-Jewish 
peoples  of  Palestine  and  adjoining  areas  are 
deliberately  flouting  this  action  of  the  United 
Nations  and  are  creating  a  reign  of  terror  In 
Palestine;  and 

Whereas  with  the  ending  of  the  British 
mandate  in  Palestine  to  become  effective  May 
15,  1948,  it  Is  feared  that  bloody  civil  war 
may  break  out  In  Palestine,  as  was  the  case 
in  India,  resulting  In  a  massacre  of  the  poorly 
armed  people  of  the  Jewish  state;  and 

Whereas  the  present  embargo  of  the  United 
States  on  the  shipment  of  arms  to  the  Middle 
East  (Including  Palestine)  hampers  the  new 
Jewish  state  In  Its  efforU  to  adequately  arm 
Itself  against  aggression;  and 

\Vhereas  American-born  Jews  (ex-service- 
men of  the  armed  forces  of  the  United  States) 
now  in  Palestine  are  threatened  with  loss  of 
citizenship  and  passports  If  they  resort  to 
force,  even  In  self-defense:  and  especially 

Whereas  It  Is  believed  that  present  chaotic 
conditions  In  Palestine  could  result  In  an- 
other world  conflict.  Gate  City  Post,  No.  72, 
of  the  American  Legion,  Department  of 
Georgia,  at  a  regular  and  legal  meeting  held 
on  Thursday.  March  18,  1048.  adopted  tbe 
following  resolutions  with  the  further  pro- 
viso that  they  be  submitted  to  the  national 


body  of  the  American  Legion  for  prompt  ac- 
tion, through  the  fifth  district,  and  the  de- 
partment of  Oeorgia: 

Be  it  resolved — 

First.  That  In  the  interest  of  world  peace, 
the  United  Nations  be  urged  to  Implement 
Its  partition  of  Palestine  with  military  force, 
If  necessary,  since  the  failure  of  the  partition 
plan  would  be  tacit  admission  of  the  Inade- 
quacy of  the  United  Nations. 

Second.  That  the  existing  United  States 
embargo  on  the  shipment  of  military  sup- 
plies to  the  Middle  East  (including  Palestine) 
be  lifted  or  modified  to  the  extent  necessary 
to  enable  the  new  Jewish  state  to  adequately 
arm  Itself  against  any  outside  aggression  and 
to  enforce  peace  In  Its  own  boundaries. 

Third.  That  the  threat  of  loss  of  citizen- 
ship and  passports  to  American  citizens  now 
In  Palestine  be  voided,  so  that  they  may 
properly  protect  themselves  If  necessary  with- 
out fear  of  such  punitive  measures  for  so 
doing. 

Mack  Prankel.  Commander. 
Madge  M.  Coopeb,  Adjutant. 


Federal  Aid  to  Education 


Bankers  Directing  Our  Foreign  Policy 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  G.  SADOWSKI 

or   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  29,  1948 

Mr.  SADOWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  now 
that  we  have  embarked  on  a  policy  of 
militarism  and  the  reconstruction  of  mo- 
nopolies and  cartelists,  we  ought  to 
examine  the  two  leading  advisers  and 
policy  makers  who  are  pushing  our  Na- 
tion along  this  disastrous  route.  Every- 
body knows  that  the  two  mainsprings  of 
this  policy  are  Porrestal,  Secretary  of  Na- 
tional Defense,  and  Harriman,  Secretary 
of  Commerce. 

From  Who's  Who  in  America,  we  have 
the  following  information : 

Forrestal.  James,  Investment  banker;  with 
New  Jersey  Zinc  Co.,  Tobacco  Products  Corp., 
New  York  City  (1915-16);  with  Dillon,  Read 
&  Co.,  191&-40,  president  1937-40.  Clubs: 
Racquet  and  Tennis,  Links.  River,  (New 
York  City);  Meadowbrook  (Long  Island,  N. 
Y.).  Office.  28  Nassau  Street.  New  York, 
N  .Y. 

Harriman.  William  Averell;  son.  late  Ed- 
ward Henry  Harriman.  Vice  president,  pur- 
chases and  supplies.  Union  Pacific  R.  R.. 
1914-18;  chairman  of  the  board.  Merchant 
Shipbuilding  Corp..  1917-25;  chairman  of  the 
board,  W.  A.  Harriman  &  Co..  1920-30;  part- 
ner Brown  Brothers.  Harriman  It  Co. 
(merger)  since  January  1931;  chairman  ex- 
ecutive committee.  Illinois  Central  R.  R.. 
1931-42.  now  director;  chairman  of  the 
board.  Union  Pacific  R.  R.  Co.  since  July  1932; 
chairman  of  the  board.  Los  Angeles  and  Salt 
Lake  P  R.  Co..  Oregon  Short  Line  R.  R.  Co., 
Oregon  and  Washington  R.  R.  and  Naviga- 
tion Co.  Office.  59  Wall  Street,  New  York, 
N.  Y. 

Now,  I  do  not  challenge  their  patriot- 
Ism,  but  as  a  Democrat  I  do  object  to  big 
bankers  directing  our  foreign  and  do- 
mestic policies.  No  wonder  this  is  being 
referred  to  as  a  bipartisan  administra- 
tion when  Wall  Street  bankers  have 
moved  into  the  White  House. 

The  Democratic  Party  is  the  party  of 
Jefferson.  Jackson,  Wilson,  and  Franklin 
D.  Roosevelt.  The  big  bankers  belong  to 
the  Republican  Part?. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  UNE 

or  WAssACHUsnrs 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  29,  1948 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
wish  to  include  herein  a  recent  speeclj 
delivered  by  William  R.  Barry,  superin- 
tendent of  schools,  Northampton.  Mass., 
which  is  most  Interesting  and  enlighten-A 
ing  on  the  subject  matter  in  opposition 
to  Federal  aid  to  education  for  schools :     , 

Despite  an  alarming  shortage  of  elemen- 
tary grade  teachers  In  Massachusetts  as  well 
as  a  genuine  need  for  modem  school  buUd- 
Ings  In  keeping  with  this  day  and  age,  the 
No.  1  school  problem  for  the  towns  and  cities 
of  this  Commonwealth  Is  more  adequate  fi- 
nancial support. 

In  the  past  and  at  present  the  public 
schools  of  Massachusetts  have  t>een  and  are 
depending  almost  exclusively  on  the  local 
real -estate  tax.  In  the  future  It  will  not  be 
possible  for  them  to  continue  +0  do  so.  The 
added  financial  support  necessary  would 
need  to  come  through  either  State  aid  or 
Federal  aid  or  through  both. 

A  Federal-aid  bill  has  been  filed  providing 
for  $300,000,000.  of  which  Massachusetts 
would  receive  $4,160,000.  The  other  New 
England  States  would  receive  Federal  aid  as 
follows — Connecticut,  |1,705,(XX);  Maine, 
$1,060,000;  Rhode  Island,  $720,000;  New 
Hampshire,  $640,000;  and  Vermont,  $815,000. 
It  is  at  once  obvious  that  Federal  aid  would 
not  give  any  financial  relief  to  the  six  New 
England  States  as  they  would  contribute  far 
more  to  the  $300,000,000  Federal  fund  than 
the  small  amounts  they  would  receive  from 
It.  In  the  case  of  Massachusetts,  for  exam- 
ple. It  Is  estimated  that  this  Commonwealth 
would  be  forced  to  contribute  In  excess  of 
$33,000,000  in  order  to  receive  $4,160,000. 

It  should  be  at  once  apparent,  therefore, 
that  aside  from  the  fact  that  public  educa- 
tion Is  and  has  been  primarily  a  prerogative 
of  the  State  and  not  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment— as  assured  In  our  Federal  Constitu- 
tion— a  realistic  perusal  of  the  actual  situa- 
tion will  point  to  no  other  solution  than 
State  aid.  It  would  be  futile  for  Massachu- 
setts to  send  $8  to  Washington  In  order  to 
get  back  $1  for  public  education  in  Massa- 
chusetts. 

Of  course,  a  State  such  as  Mississippi, 
would  receive  slightly  ^ver  one-half  of  the 
$33,000,000  Massachusetts  contributed  and  In 
and  by  Itself  It  would  be  a  splendid  thing 
for  Mississippi  to  receive  $16,985,000  as  it 
would  If  the  bin  passed.  But  in  any  case, 
that  in  one  way  solves  the  challenge  faced  by 
the  public  schools  of  Massachusetts  and  the 
other  five  New  England  States — the  solution 
of  which  can  be  solved  only  by  these  States 
themselves  through  adequate  financial  sup- 
port. 

Our  present  State  legislature  will  consider 
a  bill  providing  $28,500,000  for  school  aid  to 
the  towns  and  cities  of  Massachusetts. 
While  a  sales  tax  would  provide,  this  money, 
a  sales  tax  evidently  lacks  public  sanction  In 
Massachusetts  although  It  Is  readily  ac- 
cepted In  a  goodly  number  of  States  and  In 
Connecticut  after  a  short  trial  apparently  it 
Is  accepted  but  not  so  readily.  Even  a  con- 
servative reduction  in  the  Federal  Income 
tax  would  provide  Massachusetts  with  the 
necessary  twenty-eight  and  a  half  million  In 
addition  to  furnishing  substantial  tax  relief 
to  the  Individual  citizens  of  Massachusetu. 

The  question  Is  sometimes  asked  why  the 
distribution  of  Federal  fundi,  to  the  indi- 
vidual States  for  education  It,  any  different 
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aaalgned  to  tha  Mtfaral  Government — leav- 
ing but  the  gaHUna  taxaa.  aalea  taxes,  and 
other  similar  uxea  to  the  Statea.  In  leaa 
than  ao  years  the  number  of  Federal  em- 
ployees haa  Increased  from  slightly  over  half 
a  million  to  two  million.  This  haa  not  only 
Increased  greatly  the  tax  burden  of  the 
States  but  has  remlted  In  taking  from  pro- 
ductive enterprise  great  numbers  of  able 
persona  now  jnneceaaary  in  thetr  Federal 
poaltlons  estimated  from  one-half  million  to 
one  million  and  theretjy  reducing  production 
and  contributing  to  Inflation  and  a  con- 
tinued Increasing  .oigh  coat  of  living. 

Fonnar  Secretary  Byrnes  reminds  us  that 
the  naaraat  approach  to  Immortality  we  have 
on  this  earth  Is  a  Federal  bureau  once  eatab- 
llshed.  Experience  tells  us  that  such  a 
bureau  hangs  on  tenaciotuly  through  organ- 
ized preasure  long  after  having  served  Ita 
purpoae.  Setting  up  a  system  of  Federal  aid 
In  addltlcn  to  falling  to  give  asalitance  to  a 
great  many  SUtea  including  Maaaachosetts. 
could  reault  only  In  another  great  bureau — 
which  would  spend  a  very  substantial  per- 
centage of  Its  funds  in  admin Istratlcn  and 
on  propaganda.  poMlbly  setting  up  a  dual 
aystem  of  public  education  In  America  as  was 
feebly  attempted  In  the  thirtica  and  might 
be  more  succeaafully  attempted  In  the  future, 
and  ultimately  tending  toward  coUectivlam 
vT  fascism  and  moving  eway  from  our  tradi- 
tional American  heritage  of  a  decentralized 
government  and  State  control  of  public  edu- 
cation. 

Regardlesa  of  the  merlte  of  Federal  aid. 
however,  and  the  extent  to  which  it  could 
lead  to  the  destruction  of  freedom  In  educa- 
tion, the  baalc  fact  which  oonfronta  public 
education  In  MasaachuaetU  la  that  this  Com- 
monwealth could  receive  from  a  Federal  fund 
for  education  only  a  fraction  of  the  amount 
it  would  need  to  contribute  to  that  fund. 
While  this  would  t>e  financially  beneficial  to 
Mlaslsalppi  It  not  only  would  neceaaiUte  a 
greater  tax  on  the  dtiaens  of  Maaaachuaetta 
and  thus  would  add  to  this  Commonwealth's 
financial  burden,  but  In  no  substantial  way 
would  It  contribute  to  the  soitnion  of  Maaea- 
chtaetta'  need  for  greater  funda  for  public 
education. 

Unleaa  Federal  taxes  are  reduced  the  ln> 
dtndual  Statea  wUl  be  hard  put  to  it  to  find 
sources  or  resource^  fur  additional  income 
which  are  neceaaary  if  public  education  la  to 
hold  Ita  hard-earned  galna  and  maintain  Its 
praaant  standarda,  let  alone  Improve  them. 

A  special  commission  appointed  by  Presi- 
dent Truman  to  study  the  question  of  com- 
pulsory mUltary  training,  under  the  chalr- 
manahlp  of  President  Compton.  of  Maasa- 
chuaetts  Institute  of  Technology,  has  re- 
ported Its  recommendatiooa.  The  two  moat 
important  are  as  follows: 

First,  that  unleaa  compulsory  military  serv- 
ice were  neceaaary  all  tha  amiiimili  in  tu 
favor  would  not  juatlfy  it. 

Saeondly,  that  compulsory  military  train- 
ing Is  neceaaary  for  America's  aafety 

Tba  only  logical  and  patriotic  deduction 
to  Make  from  the  two  conclxialons  of  the 
conunlasion  is  that  if  compulsory  military 
training  la  proved  to  be  neceaaary.  w«  should 
have  It  and  that  if  it  lent  neceanry.  we 
should  not  have  It. 

Tb  data  the  oonunlaalon  baa  not  att«mpted 
to  prove  to  the  public  that  compulsory  mili- 
tary tralBlnc  Is  necssaary.  However,  in  rec- 
It  tha  coounlaalon  haa  set  up  a 
prognm  under  Araay  and 
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°— rty  it.QSMOMOS  ct  Fetfsral  aM  to  pub- 
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petitors, grsatly  Increaaes  the  degree  of  sp- 
prshsnstou  and  concern.  When  It  ia  realized 
what  an  Important  factor  these  small  col- 
leges and  universities  biive  been  In  helping 
to  make  America  what  it  Is  today,  and  aa  one 
obssrvas  the  ever- Increasing  tendency  and 
attsmpt  to  centr&llre  more  and  more  the 
eontml  of  llfea  activities  with  the  Federal 
Government,  Federal  aid  to  public  educa- 
tion becomes  a  potential  threat  to  oxir  tradi- 
tional freedom  In  education.  The  public- 
school  claasrooms  of  America  have  kept  free 
from  political  propaganda  and  Indoctrina- 
tion down  throtigh  the  decades,  under  State 
control,  of  course.  "TTie  power  to  tax  la  the 
power  to  destroy"  could  not  be  better  Illus- 
trated than  m  the  attempt  to  have  the  Fed- 
eral Government  use  the  tax  resotircea  that 
should  rlghUy  sUy  within  the  iomaln  of  the 
State,  and  subaequently  set  up  a  dual  sys- 
tem of  education  in  America  In  which  col- 
lectlvlam  would  eventually  dominate  by  so 
reducing  SUte  tax  resources  for  public  edu- 
cation to  virtually  eliminate  State  control  of 
education.  The  Federal  Government  wUl  be 
the  more  powerful  factor  In  confiscating 
sources  of  UxaUon.  particularly  the  Income 
tax  unless  America  inalsu  on  retaining  a  de- 
centralized government  with  State  conuoi 
of  public  education. 

In  the  loiM?  run  the  American  people  will 
insist  on  a  high  staiMtard  of  free  public  edu- 
cation, but  without  Slate  aid  the  teaching 
profeaaion  and  public  educaUon  itaelf  ars 
destined  to  experience  a  serious  set-back. 

Greater  SUte  aid  to  public  education, 
therefore,  warrants  the  immediate  study  and 
ultimate  support  of  the  citizens  of  the  Com- 
monwealth. 
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HON.  NORRIS  POULSON 

or   CAUTOSNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  Oi'  REPRESENTATIVES 

Mondav.  March  29,  194S 

Mr.  POULSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  Inas- 
much a.s  I  have  used  the  CoifCREssioHAL 
Rrco«B  to  crltldtt  Mr.  William  E.  Warne 
and  the  Department  of  Interior  for  what 
I  ^**^g^^  *Pd  still  believe  is  only  serving 
the  purpose  of  propaganda  against  u-s  In 
southern  Cabfomia  at  this  Ume.  I  con- 
sider Jt  no  more  than  fair  to  allow  Mr. 
Warne  access  to  the  same  medium  for 
presenting  his  case  for  refuting  by  con- 
tentions. 

My  contention  has  been  that  a  state- 
ment such  as  Mr.  Warne  made  and  his 
arguments  reiterated  In  his  following 
letter  merely  fndtes  opposition  to  Cali- 
fornia lo  the  legislation  which  will  be 
coming  before  Congress  In  the  near  fu- 
ture on  the  subject  of  the  water  conUo- 
versy  on  the  Colorado  River. 

D»*«Tii«irr  or  thb  Inraarm 
Wthington.  D.  C.  March  13.  1948. 
Hon.  No«na  Pov&aoiv, 

■"■••  9/  BtprttenttUvtt. 
'*' ^•••^  fOiwusoH :  When  It  comes  to 
!lTy  ■*'*^.'**y  MSlgnment  rf  motives.  I  think 
fow  twil  Ik  your  com  menu  In  the  Concsis- 

♦^  J^  ^?*  *"  *'■""**  17  on  lbs  proposal 
to  begin  the  study  of  how  to  gst  mors  water 
for  California. 

Tou  are  not  only  putting  worda  in  my 
mouth  but  sre  berating  m«  (or  tbsm  «b«n 
you  say  that  I  attempt  to  dlstraet  attention 
from  ^itfomUs  legitimate  rlchU  In  the 
Colorado  River.  Surely  it  la  clear  that  such 
U  not  the  caae  because  of  the  work  that  I 


have  done  on  such  projects  as  the  All-Amerl- 
can  Canal,  the  Coacbella  Canal,  and  the 
San  Diego  aqueduct  and  my  efforts  In  behalf 
of  settlement  of  the  controversies  over  Colo- 
rado River  water. 

Let  me  state  again  what  my  proposal, 
which  you  deride  and  oppose,  Is,  much  as  I 
have  done  in  an  address  on  March  19  belore 
the  National  Rivers  and  Harbors  Congress 
here  in  Washington. 

The  proposal  is  as  follows: 

The  United  Stales  will  not  be  well  served 
by  permitting  any  of  its  western  water  re- 
sources to  waste. 

The  wealth  that  the  waters  of  the  western 
rivers  Will  create  through  their  use  on  the 
land  and  through  their  use  by  cities  and 
towns  will  be  needed  in  the  decades  to  coir.e. 
I  think  It  is  not  so  much  a  question  of  tak- 
ing water  from  the  Columbia  River  as  it  Is 
of  finding  suitable  places  outside  the  Co- 
lumbia Basin  to  employ  the  resource  that  Is 
represented  by  the  waters  of  the  Columbia 
River  that  are  In  excess  of  the  needs  of  that 
great  basin. 

California  has  so  many  advantages  other- 
wise that  I  am  convinced  that  the  State  will 
In  the  end  use  a  part  of  the  water  of  the  Co- 
lumbia and  In  doing  so  aid  in  the  creation 
of  the  sources  of  things  that  are  basically 
needed  to  maintain  the  *hole  population 
of  the  West  and  of  the  Onlted  States. 

Interbasln  development  in  the  West  has 
been  started  In  the  Metropolitan  Water  Dis- 
trict Project  in  southern  California,  in  the 
Colorado-Big  Thompson  Reclamation  Proj- 
ect In  Colorado,  and  in  several  projects  in 
Utah  and  elsewhere. 

The  drought  of  recent  months  has  brought 
home  to  all  the  perilciu  position  of  Cali- 
fornia and  Arizona.  Nevertheless,  there  is 
still  aster  to  be  conserved  In  streams  In  Cali- 
fornia that  presently  are  uncontrolled  And. 
also,  half  the  water  of  the  Colorado  River 
flows  unused  to  the  Gulf  of  California,  even 
now.  But.  with  all  of  the  waters  of  and  avail- 
able to  California  controlled  In  multiple-pur- 
pose reservoirs,  there  will  still  be  need  for 
additional  water  If  continued  growth  is  to  be 
assured.  The  point  has  been  reached  at 
which  we  can  dimly  see  the  lowering  of  the 
celling  on  growth  In  the  West  by  complete 
utilization  of  the  waters. 

I  repeat,  all  of  the  water  resources  of  and 
now  available  to  California,  must  be  sal- 
vaged. Even  when  that  is  done,  however. 
It  now  seems  evident  that  growth  is  likely 
to  out-run  water  supply  in  20  years  or  so. 

Thi  great  Columbia  of  the  Pacific  North- 
west annually  discharges  to  the  ocean  more 
water  than  all  of  the  other  western  streams 
combined.  Including  the  Sacramento,  San 
Joaquin.  Colorado,  Rio  Grande,  and  the  mis- 
cellaneous streams  all  the  way  from  south- 
ern California  to  northern   Washington. 

In  fact,  this  great  river  discharges  on  the 
average  more  than  160.000.000  acre-feet  of 
water  to  the  Pacific  Ocean  after  all  present 
consumptive  uses  are  deducted.  Obviously 
all  of  this  water  cannot  be  used  In  the  Co- 
lumbia River  Basin.  It  would.  In  fact,  irri- 
gate 40,000,000  acres — more  than  twice  as 
much  as  is  now  Irrigated  In  the  whole  United 
States  Suitable  lands  in  this  quantity  are 
not  available  In  the  area  drained  by  the 
Columbia. 

Diversion  of  Columbia  River  water  south- 
ward Is  not  too  enormous  a  concept,  nor  is 
It  too  fantastic.  It  is  simply  20  or  30  years 
in  the  future.  This  problem,  of  course, 
should  be  approached  with  the  undersundlng 
that  any  waters  taken  south  should  be  di- 
verted below  Bonneville  Dam.  the  last  point 
of  use  in  the  Columbia  River  Basin.  We 
have  the  engineering  skill  to  solve  such  a 
problem  today  I  think  the  time  is  near  at 
hand  to  begin  serious  preliminary  planning  In 
order  to  determine  feasibilities  and  require- 
ments. 

Attention  as  well  should  be  given  to  other 
means  of  procuring  suitable  water  for  the 
use  of  cities  and  the  irrigation  of  lands.    Tlie 


first  faint  stirrings  of  interest  in  these  have 
recently  become  apparent,  as  note  a  bill  In- 
troduced In  the  Congress  to  provide  for  ex- 
periments in  reclamation  of  sea  water. 

The  consideration  of  long-range  plans  for 
the  solution  of  these  water  problems  that  we 
know  to  exist  and  which  we  must  eventually 
face  squarely  should  not  be  confused  today 
with  the  short-range  objectives  of  localities 
that  are  Involved.  To  do  so  can  only  serve 
to  lull  the  people  Into  a  false  sense  of  a 
water  security  that  does  not  exist.  The 
short-range  objectives,  such  as  full  use  of 
the  waters  of  the  Colorado  River  and  settle- 
ment of  Interstate  controversies  Involving 
the  stream,  should  be  pursued  diligently,  of 
course. 

I  have  received  a  letter  or  two  from  Cali- 
fornia on  the  subject.  One  says  that  the 
Columbia  River  Basin  ought  to  use  Its  own 
waters  (even  though  that  happens  to  be  Im- 
possible because  of  the  enormity  of  the  sup- 
ply* .  and  that  southern  California  should  not 
accept  growth  and  additional  population  be- 
cause this  tends  to  cause  difficulties. 

He  concludes:  "Anyway,  why  encourage  the 
footlooee  horde  to  roll  In  and  smother  the 
old  inhabitants  with  their  roots  In  this 
region.     Both  groups  lose  In  the  transition." 

I  have  too  high  a  sense  of  the  destiny  of 
California,  my  home  State  for  34  years,  to 
accept  any  such  a  philosophy. 

I  should  think  that  the  one  agency,  the 
Department  of  the  Interior,  that  has  con- 
sistently workjed  for  use  of  western  water 
and  development  of  the  West,  southern  Cali- 
fornia, and  elsewhere,  would  be  deserving  of 
a  more  careful  hearing  than  that  given,  and 
Its  position  entitled  to  support. 
Sincerely  yours. 

William  E.  Warne. 
Assistant  Secretary. 


Communism  in  China 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRED  E.  BUSBEY 

OF   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  29.  1948 

Mr.  BUSBEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  wi.sh  to 
Include  a  letter  addressed  by  Mr.  William 
L.  Clayton,  former  Under  Secretary  of 
Economic  Affairs,  dated  October  2,  1945, 
to  Admiral  W.  W.  Smith.  This  letter  is 
of  particular  interest  at  this  time  because 
it  shows  conclusively  that  we  were  de- 
manding that  the  Chinese  Government 
set  up  a  coalition  government  before  cer- 
tain aid  would  be  granted  them.  A 
coalition  government  meant  that  the 
Communists  would  have  to  be  taken  into 
the  present  government  of  China  before 
aid  would  be  given.  Does  this  look  like 
the  administration  and  the  State  Depart- 
ment have  been  trj'ing  to  stop  the  spread 
of  communism? 

DiPARTMrNT    OF    STATE. 

Washington,  October  2,  1946. 
Admiral  W.  W.  Smith, 

Chotrmon,  United  States  Maritime 

Commission,  Washington.  D.  C. 
Dkar  AoMiKAL  Smith  :  I  refer  to  your  letter 
of  September  S.  1946.  asking  the  views  of 
the  State  Department  with  respect  to  the 
extension  by  the  Maritime  Commission  of 
a  credit  to  China  of  $78,000,000  for  the  pur- 
chase of  159  war-built  vessels  under  the 
Merchant  Ship  Sales  Act  of  1946. 

The  Department  of  State  has  no  objec- 
tion to  the  negotiation  and  conclusion  of 


a  credit  for  the  above  purpose.  Such  an 
arrangement  would  be  in  line  with  the  gen- 
eral policy  of  this  Government  to  assist  In 
the  rehabilitation  of  essential  aspects  of  the 
Chinese  economy.  In  accordance  with  gen- 
eral policy  toward  credit  assistance  to  China, 
however,  the  Department  requests  that  any 
transfer  of  war-built  commercial-type  vessels 
to  China  on  a  credit  basis  be  subject  to  the 
following  proviso: 

"It  Is  the  desire  of  the  United  States 
Government  that  these  commercial -type  ves- 
sels be  destined  for  a  united  and  democratic 
China  under  a  coalition  government.  It  is, 
therefore,  understood  by  the  Chinese  Gov- 
ernment that  If  It  appears  to  be  in  the 
best  Interests  of  the  United  States,  the  latter 
may  discontinue  the  transfer  of  these  vessels." 

The  Department  of  State  will  promptly 
Inform  the  Maritime  Commission  if  at  any 
time  It  appears  to  be  in  the  best  Interests 
of  the  United  States  to  terminate  or  suspend 
such  transfers,  and  requests  that  it  be  kept 
currently  Informed  of  the  status  of  transfers 
of  ships  being  purchased.  The  Department 
Is  also  lntere:ted  In  developments  concern- 
ing the  terms  of  such  credit  arrangement 
as  may  be  negotiated  with  China. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Wm.  L.  Clatton. 
Under  Secretary  for  Economic  Affairs. 


Proudly  We  Present 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MIKE  MANSFIELD 

or  MONTANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  29,  1948 

Mr.  MANSFIELD,  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der unanimous  consent,  I  am  Inserting 
in  the  Record  a  full-page  advertisement 
extolling  the  McQueen  Athletic  Club. 
This  was  carried  In  the  Butte  (Mont.) 
Standard  on  March  24,  1948.  and  is  one 
of  a  series  of  articles  sponsored  by  Butte 
businessmen  and  friends  of  McQueen 
addition. 

It  is  a  distinct  pleasure  for  me  to  bring 
to  the  attention  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives the  outstanding  achievements 
In  fellowship  and  sports  by  the  real 
Americans  who  belong  to  the  McQueen 
Club.  I  know  practically  every  one  of 
Its  members,  and  I  have  the  highest  re- 
gard for  all  of  them.  I  am  proud  to  call 
them  my  friends  and  to  be  their  Repre- 
sentative in  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States.  Their  devotion  to  their  commu- 
nity, to  Butte,  to  Montana,  and  to  the 
United  States  marks  them  as  citizens  of 
the  highest  caliber,  and  they  are  a  real 
asset  to  our  country.  To  all  the  mem- 
bers of  the  McQueen  Athletic  Club  and 
to  the  residents  of  McQueen  addition.  I 
want  to  say  I  am  proud  of  you.  and  I 
wish  you  every  success  in  the  future; 
You  deserve  it. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  article  follows: 
PaotJDLT  Wi  PRasBi»rr! — Those  Who  Fosna 

A      CONTINCALLT      BXPANDINO      YOtTTH     PBO- 
ORAM— McQtTESN    ATHLmC    CLUB 

CURRENT    orriCKRS    OV    THE    M'QUEXN    A.    C. 

Anthony  Mlhellch.  president:  Clarence 
Dunstan.  vice  president;  R.  A.  Boksich. 
treasiu-er:  Angelo  Quillci.  cashier:  Louts 
Spear,  financial  secretary:  Mark  Petrlta.  re- 
cording secretary;  Michael  Mlhellch.  Ser- 
geant-at-Arms:  Selwyn  Davis,  trustee;  Nick 
Fabatz.  trustee:   Peter  Kovasich.  trustee. 
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««  Tm  IWKNI  l-MTNTH  BIKTHIUT  OF 

■nmo  TO  Tm  commvnitt 


itory  of  the  McQumo  Athletic  Quh. 

h«4dquart«r*  of  vhlch  u  now  loc«t«d  at 

8tn«t.  m  th«  heart  at  the 

dau»  back  to  1810.     At  that 

<tf  fovat  BMn  organiaed.  tlected 

a  raeraattona 

McQtiaen  addlUoo  on*  of 

•ettv*  auburba  of  the  Butte  district. 

Irat  cAccra.  Frank  Thomaa.  prealdent. 

vice  prealdent;  Budy  Klune.  sec- 

Oan  OrUch.  treaaurer.  and  Charles 

If.  aarcaant-at-Arxna.  only  Peadark  la 

aflUlated  with  the  club.    Prom  1019 

the  club  cnXiyed  rapid  growth  but 

|ftar  1M4  when  the  club  acquired  lu 

holdlnga    that    membership    really 

to   the   2b2   members  on   the   roater 

In    February    l04fl    th#    club    Incor- 

under  the  laws  of  Montana  as  a  non* 

I  rganlaatlon    with    tu    cbjectlve    the 

of   athletic    activities   axul   com- 

kunty  LUe  of  the  McQueen  area. 

ACrm  Of  COMMTTirTTT   ATTAIia 

Althcugh  primarily  an  sthletlc  crganU 
■atlon.  the  McQaaan  A  C.  takes  an  sctJve 
part  m  sll  programa  of  the  McQueen  addi- 
tion. 1  ach  year  the  club  tpaaton  a  Christ- 
pa  rty  ftor  the  chudran  at  the  district. 
and  each  Christmas  more  than  500  glfu  are 
dlauibi;  tad  dxurtng  a  party  held  beneath  the 
c<  mmunlty  tree  which  is  erected  an- 
I  croas  the  street  fran  the  club  rooms. 
s  annual  picnic  la  another  enter- 
highlight,   aa   la   the   New   Tear's 


i^txM  aaorrioiv  ts  to  arrm  what 
.m  m  to  mw  touc" 
E^mejne  has  said  that   -McQueen  addition 
Is  'o  B'ltte  what  Brooklyn  u  to  New  York 
City     The  atatament   baa  an  element  of 
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that  rea  denta  of  Plattniate 
balovad  Dodgers. 

■uch  backlog.    City  „ 

I  ware  won  by  the  club  ta  ItM. 
L  tad  in  104d  the  suburbanltaa 
tlM  OuppM  Laagua  fl^. 

I  Jimlora  won  the  ItM  Junior 
It  toagoa  football  title,  the  I0si 
tttla.  aad  th»  same  year,  tba  jtoMor 
city   UMipaatfMit  baaketball  chaaplHHMf. 
^*»  ■  tifhta  of  CMmikui  Jmior  Indepand- 
aM  baai  atball  utia  «aa  imb  by  a  MaQueen 
Mta.     Bowling  honors  waia  ««m  In 
Itvlaion  lu  the  city  toumaoMat  in 


t»e 


largest  membership  in  its  history, 

m  If  the  club's  plans  for  the  bulld- 

mnaaalum  and  bowling  alleys  seems 

nuitter  of  time,  but  regardless  of  time. 

U  certain,  the  McQaaea  AUUatlc 

be  counted  upon  to  ■'wlntain  lu 

Mining  city  sport  circles. 


Th«  0]  iportuniti*!  for  Peace  Hatc  Not 
Beca  Exhaaxted 

UlUdUlON  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  JOHN  E.  LYLE 

or  tkxas 
HOU8B  OF  REPRSSENTATTW 

ondat.  March  29,  1948 

Mr.  Speaker,  war  is  not 

.    The  opportunities  for  peace 

been  exhausted.    AriMd  con- 

•wever,  more  likely  mtbb  day  the 

ates  delays  the  Implementation 

re.  active  program  of  militant 

to  the  spread  of  communism. 
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The  aggressive  program  of  the  Ru5slan 
GovemflMDt  to  agnmA  tta  tcrrortsUc  to- 
Ulltarlantm  orer  tht  world  Is  a  direct 
threat  to  world  peace  and  sUbility.  It 
■last  be  so  recognised.  It  must  t>e 
stopped.  The  choice  of  method  is  not 
and  cannot  be  altogether  ours,  but  our 
coarse  Is  clear: 

First.  We  must  give  economic  assist- 
ance of  the  nature  suggested  in  the  Mar- 
shall plan. 

Seconi.  We  must  actively  participate 
in  strengthening  tiM  United  Nations. 

Third.  We  most  ■wbillxe  and  maintain 
a  military  ^.trength  of  cporational  and 
combat  efficiency  sufBclent  to  destroy  any 
nation  or  groups  of  nations  with  which 
war  is  posatUs  In  the  fotsissahle  future. 
To  accooipttsb  this  itqoirw  calm  but 
determined  American  people  who  under- 
stand the  Issues,  the  calculated  risk,  and 
the  material  cost.  Such  a  prt>gram  will. 
I  believe.  Insure  peace.- 

Peace  ts  not  a  luxury  today,  and  It 
cannot  be  overshadowed  by  political  con- 
siderations or  accomplished  acconttng  to 
the  most  desirable  plan.  There  Is  no 
new  crisis  or  new  enemy.  Only  the  sit- 
uation Is  different.  Totalitarianism  has 
been  and  Is  our  threat  and  will  be  our 
threat  until  it  is  destroyed.  We  can  no 
longer  speak  of  it  in  dtpJanatic  terms 
and  hushed  tones,  hoplac  acainst  hope 
that  it  will  fade  as  a  mirage. 

The  European  recovery  program  will 
pass  the  House  this  week.  Then  we  will 
take  up  the  mobilization  program.  Its 
objective  is  to  Insure  military  strenftch 
which  we  will  not  need,  pray  God.  rather 
than  to  have  military  weakness  In  time 
of  frrcat  need.  All  of  us  realize  the  great 
r*  ')ility  attached  to  such  an  under- 

ta^.^lL,: 

Oui  t)bjcctlve  Is  peace.  A  straight- 
forward,  realistic  program  is.  I  believe, 
our  be^t  as.<surancr.  We  still  have  sn  op- 
portunity for  peace  and  freedom.  No 
people  have  ever  had  more. 

Shortly  before  tha  lasUr  boMdays.  my 
able  and  (lisHngalihed  eoUMgue  the 
gentleman  from  Texas.  Mr.  Lymson  B. 
JoKKSOM.  made  a  trip  home  to  'alk  to  the 
people  he  represents  in  this  Congress. 

He  valkid  tiie  streets  of  the  towns  and 
vUtafcs  in  his  central  Texas  district,  lis- 
tening, talking,  answering  questions,  and 
asking  questions  himself.  He  was 
greatly  Unpressed  by  the  fact  that  wher- 
ever he  went  the  same  question  was  a.sked 
over  and  over.  "Can  we  have  peace?  " 

On  the  night  of  March  25.  Mr.  Gene 
Cagle,  able  and  public -spirited  manager 
of  the  Texas  State  Network,  agreed  that 
Mr.  JoRXsoif  could  go  on  the  air  and  give 
his  answer  to  that  great  and  all-impor- 
tant question.  Other  sutions  through- 
out the  State  Joined  with  T8N  to  carry 
the  broadcast,  realising  how  deeply  in- 
tCTBiled  every  Texas  citizen  is  In  this  ter- 
rible problem  of  keeping  the  peace. 

I  am  Impressed  with  the  clarity,  time- 
hBcas  and  character  of  Mr.  John.son  s 
statement.  It  will  be  helpful  to  all  who 
read  It  I  particularly  commend  It  to 
veterans.  They  hate  war.  It  is  a  mes- 
aofo  all  Texas  veterans  should  read— 
tnrtssd.  eirery  veteran  in  the  United 
States  should  read  It.  In  these  days 
when  we  hear  so  much  dotible-talk  on 
all  sides,  when  we  see  so  many  men  In 


pubhc  life  afraid  to  speak  out  frankly 
and  boldly  and  with  courage,  the  honesty 
of  Lmocii  JoHifsoii's  brand  of  states- 
manship revives  faith  In  the  greatness 
of  this  free  load. 

LrntoH  Jammtm  onderstands  freedom. 
He  understands  that  It  has  no  value  un- 
less it  Is  used.  He  has  used  his  freedom 
to  speak  what  he  believes,  and  what  I 
believe,  is  truth.  Yes.  and  he  under- 
stands that  freedom  must  be  defended 
and  fought  for— and  it  is  as  certain  as 
the  day  Is  long  that  we  will  have  to  fight 
again  unless  we  are  prepared  now. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I 
include  Mr.  Johnson's  speech,  America 
in  the  World  Today. 

.MtraiCA  IK  Tm  Woais  Today 

My  rellow  Tesans.  Sunday  morning  1  came 
home  to  talk  with  the  people  cf  my  district. 
I'Te  talked  with  farmers,  merchants,  work- 
ingmen.  buainasamen.  With  mothers  and 
wiih  ministers.  With  young  men  subject  to 
selective  aarvlea.  or  universal  nUlltary  train- 
in<-  Knowlag  tluit  I  «m  the  senior  Texas 
nieiabar  on  the  Houm  Armed  ScrMces  Cum- 
mlttae  and  a  member  of  the  cc>ngreaaionsl 
Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy.  pc<  ^  :«> 
have  asked  me:  "Are  we  going  to  war?"  li 
so.  when  and  why?  ' 

0oate  folks  ssld.  "Is  this  sltustlon  renlly 
bad.  or  la  It  war  hysteria  for  political  pur- 
poaea?" 

TMB  ANSWn   m  "MO" 

My  purpoae  la  to  diaettss  thoce  questions. 
I  bellere  thst  when  you  realize  the  facts  of 
the  world  situation,  you  will  uke  the  need- 
ful atapa  which  win  mnka  the  anawer  '  Ko- 
to tha  q«aatlon.  Are  we  gotag  to  war? 

Was  this  crisis  dreamed  up  for  politlcsl 
purposes?  For  the  honaat  answer,  get  out 
yotir  map  of  Europe.  Compare  It  with  the 
prewar  msp.  No  Anerlrsn  plotted  the  tsji  of 
BulgarU.  Tufoalavu,  Bumanla.  Albania. 
Waahlngton  did  not  engtaaar  tlia  conquest 
of  CMchoaloTikla.  At  tbis  moment  Finland 
aiu  at  a  table  lo  tha  Kraalin.  trying  to  make 
the  best  of  a  bad  barffftin.  What  Finland 
does  may  datarm  rate  of  Sweden  and 

Worway.  A  few  c-;.  »^u.  only  10  vctes  Kept 
•  frae  France  from  becoming  a  Comrounlit 
France.  Twenty-four  days  from  today  tha 
elections  In  Italy  wUl  InQuence  the  fate  of 
every  natloa  touching  the  MadlUrranean. 
We  have  been  told  to  get  cut  of  Oermacy. 
ClvU  war  ragaa  in  CUUia.  OuerrlUss  have 
Orecca  on  hu  kneea.  Stalin  U  marching  aa 
HUIcr  marched,  repeating  ctiapter  by  chap- 
ter, verse  by  verse.  Each  day  the  Ircn  cur- 
tain hldaa  a  larger  portion  of  the  world.  If 
we  continue  to  do  nothing,  what  will  happen  ? 
One  day  well  wake  up  in  a  world  In  which 
the  Weatern  HBail^priire  to  a  lonely  Island, 
and  all  the  rea«  of  OMnklnd  to  behind  the 
Iron  cxirtaln. 

couLB  ac  MAjoa  nAcrxrt 
How  can  a  raaaonable  man  believe  the  sit- 
uation of  our  world  today  was  manufactured 
for  pollUcal  purpoaes?  It  to  unfortunate  that 
a  dictators  big  push  should  come  In  our 
election  year.  If  that  coincidence  should  In- 
fluence our  dactolona,  it  wUl  be  a  major  uag- 
edy— perhapa  one  from  which  our  civilization 
will  never  recover. 

If  we  accept  the  facU  as  they  are,  what  can 
we  do? 

To  help  you  decide,  get  your  pencil  and 
P*P*r.  Take  down  theae  flgurea  aa  I  read 
tlMm.  At  the  top  of  one  column  write.  Rua- 
ala.    At  tha  top  of  the  other  write.  America. 

Now.  WTlu  down:  BuHla  today  has  more 
than  4.000.000  men  In  her  army.  America 
haa  MOjOOO  Next,  put  down:  RuaaU  to 
buBdiBg  8  to  la  thousand  planea  a  year. 
America  to  building  1.800  Now  write  down: 
Ruaala  ia  spending  sao.OOO.OOO.OOO  a  year  to 


make  herself  Invincible.  We  are  spending 
between  ter  and  eleven. 

Now  some  other  Information  I  think  Tex- 
ans  need  and  are  entitled  to.  After  VJ-day. 
when  all  of  us  looked  forward  to  a  peaceful 
world,  we  asked  our  military  men  what  the 
minimum  needs  were  In  times  of  peace.  In 
times  of  peace.  Now  write  down  three  col- 
umns on  your  tablet.  The  first  column  to 
our  minimum  needs.  The  second  column: 
Todays  actual  strength.  The  third  column 
to  our  peacetime  shortage.  Now  the  figures: 
The  peacetime  strength  of  our  Army  should 
be  670.000.  Today  It  to  640.000.  The  Army 
to  short  130.000 

The  peacetime  Air  Force  should  l>e  401.000. 
We  have  364.000.  The  Air  Force  to  short 
37.000. 

The  goal  for  the  Navy  was  552.000.  We 
have  397.000.     The  Navy  to  short  155.000. 

THBZS     HUNDKEO    AND    TWINTT-TWO    THOUSAKD 
MEN    SHORT 

Add  up  the  third  column.  Three  hundred 
and  twenty-two  thousand  men  short  of  min- 
imum peacetime  needs. 

Talk  over  theae  figures  with  your  family 
and  take  them  to  t>ed  with  you  and  pray  over 
them.  Thto  to  no  time  for  hysteria,  nor 
fright,  nor  politics.  It  to  time  to  prepare  to 
keep  out  of  world  war  III. 

Let's  l>e  honest  alx)Ut  our  last  two  wars. 
Let's  admit  that  we  were  not  ready  lor 
World  War  I,  but  nevertheless  we  were 
forced  to  fight  It.  Bryan  said.  Don't  itolen 
to  warmongers;"  the  Katoer  heard  him  and 
believed  we  wouldn't  fight.  The  America 
Flrsters.  the  peace  In  our  timers,  and  the 
Coughllns  screamed  when  our  President  rec- 
ommended 50.000  planes  and  an  army  of 
6.000.000.  Hitler  heard  them.  He  thought 
we  wouldn't  fight.  He  persuaded  Hlrohlto 
to  destroy  our  Navy  at  Pearl  Harbor. 

CITINC   "WARMONOn  "  AOAIN 

Tcdsy  we  are  again  told  that  preparedness 
lesds  to  wsr.  The  cry  of  "warmonger"  to 
once  again  In  the  land  What  shall  we 
answer?  Shall  we  make  the  same  mistake 
a  third  time?  And  thto  time  at  the  very 
probable  coat  of  our  civilisation? 

WhUe  we're  talking  of  warmongering,  let's 
get  thto  clear.  If  anybody  fears,  hataa,  and 
da«ptoas  war,  it's  the  man  who  has  foujht 
a  wsr  and  will  fight  the  next  one  If  It  comes. 
Thst  man  wants  to  keep  out  of  wsr  mt)re 
than  anybody  else.  Who  to  recommending 
prepsredness?  The  same  men  to  whom  yes- 
terday we  entrusted  the  lives  of  our  12,- 
000,000  fighting  men.  Our  SecreUry  of  Stste. 
General  Marshall;  our  Secretary  of  Defense. 
Forrestal;  our  Secretary  for  Air.  Symington; 
our  Chief  of  Staff,  Genera!  Bradley,  our 
Chief  of  the  Air  Staff.  General  Spaatz.  and 
our  Chief  o'  Naval  Operations.  Admiral  Den- 
feld. 

These  men  are  not  running  for  office. 
They  know  the  strength  of  other  nations. 
They  Imow  our  strength.  They  want  to 
avoid  war.  What  do  they  say?  They  say, 
In  the  name  of  all  the  boys  who  died  need- 
leaaly.  don't  make  the  mistakes  we  made 
In  World  War  I.  Don't  make  the  mtotakes  we 
made  In  World  War  II. 

DO    THESE    THINGS 

They  say.  do  these  things: 

One.  SpeedUy  enact  the  European  recovery 
program.  Today  we  have  few  strong  friends 
In  the  world.  We  must  help  them  to  recover 
their  strength. 

Two.  Build  up  the  world's  best  air  corps. 

Three.  Even  in  an  atomic  air  war  we  must 
have  basea  and  ground  oi>eratlons,  and  an 
Army 

How  can  we  do  these  things? 

Recruiting  for  2  years  has  failed.  The 
alternative  to  selective  service.  As  It  has 
t>een  proposed.  It  would  apply  to  all  single 
men  aged  19  to  25.  excepting  veterans  of 
World  War  II.  The  terms  of  service  would 
be  18  months.  An  estimated  3.000.000  men 
are   eligible.      From   them   perhaps   a   half 


million  would  volunteer  and  220,000  would 

be  drafted. 

I 

VrrZEANS    KNOW    NBXDS 

You  men  between  19  and  25:  I  know 
you  don't  want  the  Army  as  a  career;  nor  do 
your  parents.  Neither  did  they  want  their 
boys  in  the  Jungles  of  New  Guinea,  nor  In 
the  skies  over  Berlin.  The  12,000.000  who 
fought  know  that  we  must  l>e  prepared. 
They  feel  that  if  their  younger  brother  can 
buy  peace  with  18  months  of  selective  serv- 
ice, it  will  be  cheap  Indeed.  To  reject  selec- 
tive service  now  may  mean  selective  service 
for  years  to  come— or  perhaps  slavery. 

The  next  step  our  military  leaders  urge 
to  universal  military  training.  Some  of  our 
finest  citizens  say.  in  our  alr-atomlc  age,  we 
won't  need  a  foot-soldier  army,  so  why 
universal  military  training?  I  wish  I  could 
believe  what  they  say.  I  wtoh  it  with  all 
my  heart.  Why  must  our  boys  have  the 
military  training  and  the  discipline  proposed 
In  the  bill  now  before  the  Congress? 

Let  us  suppose  that  an  atomic  bomb  is 
dropped  on  Washington.  The  President  and 
his  Cabinet:  our  military  leaders  r.nd  plan- 
ners; the  entire  Congress — all  are  gone  We 
have  no  plan  for  a  provisional  government. 
The  governors  of  48  States  would  desperately 
attempt  t<.  defend  their  borders.  They  mxist 
have  men  trained  for  Just  such  an  emer- 
gency. Otherwise,  panic  and  hysteria  would 
rule. 

tTMT   NOT  ARICT   DUTT 

Does  UMT  mean  Induction  Into  the  Army? 
It  does  not.  The  bill  proposes  that  young 
men  of  18  shall  receive  training  for  6  months, 
spending  another  6  months  In  specialized 
training  such  as  In  the  National  Guard  or 
some  other  organized  unit.  They  are  not 
liable  to  Army  duty.  They  are  not  compelled 
to  bear  arms  except  In  a  National  emergency 
or  war. 

It's  unpleasant  for  a  young  man  to  leave 
home.  But  It's  better  to  go  away  for  6 
months  than  to  go  for  8  years — or  go  forever. 

I  have  heard  the  evidence  and  weighed  the 
rtoks,  I  have  and  will  support  the  Marshall 
plan:  the  world's  greatest  Air  Force,  selective 
service;  and  universal  military  training. 

Now  a  final  thought.  In  two  wars  wa  were 
unprepared  and  divided.  Let's  prepare  now. 
Let's  mobilize  our  men,  our  Industry,  and 
our  brains.  By  using  every  means  at  our 
disposal.  Including  the  United  Nations,  let's 
avoir*  another  war. 

LCT'a  NOT  roacrr 

How  short  to  our  memory.  How  soon  we 
forget.  To  make  us  less  forgetful,  some- 
where there  should  be  a  tablet  of  enduring 
bronze  and  on  it  Inscribed  two  columns  of 
names  In  everlasting  letters.  Above  one  col- 
umn would  read  the  Inscription:  Here  are 
the  names  of  those  who  refused  to  prepare. 
Here  are  the  names  of  those  who  voted  to 
send  our  Army  home.  Here  are  the  names 
of  those  who  thought  our  European  friends 
beggars  and  tramps.  Here  are  the  names  of 
those  who  voted  against  selective  service, 
against  the  Marshall  plan,  and  said  Commu- 
nists wrote  It,  and  against  UMT.  That  would 
be  the  beading  of  the  first  column.  And 
on  the  other  side  would  be  eight  short  words, 
"here  are  the  names  of  those  who  died." 

If  what  I  have  said  makes  sense,  let  me 
hear  from  you.  Take  time  to  give  me  your 
reactions.  I  hope  you  will  study  the  facts, 
ponder  over  them,  pray  over  them,  as  I 
have  done.  What  happens  to  our  country 
must  be  decided  In  homes  across  the  Nation, 
like  yours  and  mine.  It's  not  always  easy  to 
decide. 

THX  BZAB  STALKS   NOW 

As  we  Americans  debate  these  issues,  the 
great  Russian  bear,  a  k>ear  who  walks  like 
a  naan,  to  stalking  across  Europe;  and  to 
every  citizen  of  that  unhappy  continent,  a 
bear  on  the  back  door  step  to  much  more  per- 
suasive than  an  eagle  across  an  ocean.  Hto 
shadow  f aUs  across  the  snipers  in  the  Grecian 


mountains:  across  the  ballot  boxes  of  Italy; 
and  stretches  out  to  the  first  home  of  free- 
dom, England.  Where  the  great  bear's 
shadow  touches,  all  else  Is  blotted  out. 

If  Italy  Is  lost,  Greece  will  be  cut  off  and 
Turkey  Isolated.  The  bell  has  tolled  for 
Romania,  Yugoslavia,  Czechoslovakia.  It  to 
tollln"  for  Finland,  Norway,  Sweden.  Each 
toll  of  the* bell  brings  closer  the  day  when 
It  could  toll  for  you  and  for  me. 

SPEAK  OtTT  FKANKLT  AND  BOUU.T 

There  to  a  time  to  keep  silence  and  a  time 
to  speak.  The  time  for  Americans  to  speak 
Is  here. 


I     ;« 
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Monday.  March  29,  1948 

Mr.  GRANGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord I  am  inserting  a  letter  received 
from  a  constituent,  who  I  am  sure  ex- 
presses the  view  of  the  majority  of  the 
American  people. 

The  writer  of  this  letter  Is  a  very  intel- 
ligent woman  whose  Ideals  and  back- 
ground dig  deep  Into  American  pioneer 
traditions.  Her  lifetime  has  been  spent 
in  building  up  her  community  and  State. 
Certainly  she  has  been  far  removed  from 
any  social  contact  or  Influence  that  would 
cause  her  to  think  other  than  in  the  in- 
terest of  her  own  home  and  country. 

8t  asoBoc,  Utah,  March  24, 194t. 
Representative  Waltoi  K.  OaANOca, 

W€Uhington,  D.  C. 

DcAa  Ma.  GaANOEa:  As  I  see  It,  democracy 
means  that  an  ordinary  citizen  haa  a  cer- 
tain responalblllty  in  keeping  informed  on 
Government  action  and  in  exprcaslng  hto 
views  with  regard  to  Government  policy.  So 
deeply  do  I  feel  about  the  proposed  universal 
military  training  and  the  peacetime  draft, 
that  I  must  get  it  off  my  chest.  I  hope  you 
won't  mind. 

If  the  present  crlsto  is  so  great,  why  do 
we  ttegln  wrong  end  to?  Production  to  much 
more  Important  than  men  in  war— then  why 
do  we  not  begin  with  bringing  Industry  Into 
line?  In  the  kind  of  war  which  we  will 
face  next,  technicians  and  sclenttots  are 
much  more  Important  than  18-year-old  boys 
herded  together  and  marched  around.  If  we 
need  more  men  In  the  Army,  why  not  offer 
inducement  that  will  enable  those  who  do 
go  in  to  do  so  on  their  own  volition?  To  me 
It  seems  that  the  proposed  universal  military 
training  and  the  peacetime  draft  are  in  direct 
opposition  to  our  American  tradition. 

The  Russian  people,  I  believe,  fear  us  far 
more  than  we  need  fear  them.  They  see  our 
policy  as  one  of  imperlaltom;  they  think 
we  want  to  manage  the  elections  the  world 
over;  they  accuse  us  of  being  responsible  for 
the  use  of  poison  gas  in  the  fighting  in 
Greece.  Whether  or  not  these  accusations  are 
true  to  not  so  Important  as  that  they  think 
they  are  true.  Can  we  not  disillusion  them 
In  some  way  short  of  killing  them  off.  and 
millions  of  our  own  people  at  the  same  time? 

As  the  most  powerful  Nation  In  the  world, 
we  hold  in  our  hands  the  future  of  the  white 
race.  Wo'old  It  not  be  a  mark  of  courage 
on  our  part  to  Instot  upon  peaceable,  sen- 
sible approaches  to  understanding?  Would 
It  not  be  a  sign  of  strength  to  Inatot  upon  a 
conference,  even  if  we  had  to  go  all  the  way 
In  the  matter  of  where  It  to  to  be  held? 
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This  pteUa.  tlMM  BOHtan  p*op!e    are  th* 

b«M  th«  Ujm  for  us  untU  «« 

1^0  MM4  wlut  Itttta 

Net  aD  Ioa«  afo  «• 

I  vnl^mited  pr«lM  for  thcin.     Aa  ««  (ot«bt 
Uien.  may  w«  Dot  at  l«Mt  talk  to- 
gatbat  bow.  rather  than  aMume  a  bullying. 
>-c  aitng  attitude* 

»nnot  aomebody  aomewbere  In  high 
ptaeaa  1  «▼•  the  nalon  to  Me  that  we.  too. 
BMWt  e^aata  our  atutuda  now  before  we  are 
to  a  poUcwJsgm  which  we  cannot 
liow  tr^o^portaat. 
tan  we  make  our  leaders  aenae  that 
tba  pao^  want  peace,  that  It  Is  their  bujl- 
and  an  the  time  to  work  for 
Sectional  InteresU.  prtrate  Inter- 
esta— nothing  else  U  Important  In  the  (aca 
of  thU 

The  (onunun  experiences  of  life.  In  the 
IMMM  ai  d  among  netghbore  and  communities. 
•bovid  each  us  all  that  we  can  gain  peace 
only  in  the  ways  of  peace  and  with  the  tools 
of  P**  •;  ttiU  a  hluaterlng.  swaggering. 
tfwgk  ■  ttttwla  only  engenders  the  in  me  re 
action  1 1  the  other  party,  when  things  might 
be  than  [ad  by  a  different  approach. 

I  thli  k  that  twfure  any  man  should  help 

us  toward  war  be  should  be  forced 

all   the  vetarana'  boapiuis   In   the 

and  t>ecume  conscious  again  of  what 

one  did 

Irun  on  too  long.  Please  forgive  ma 
As  the  t  luther  of  eo  many  sons.  I  cannot  but 
l»  MM  mad  wttli  laflBteUoD  which  wiu 
1 1M  whole  cotma  of  tbalr  lives  lean 
so  little  about  It;  nothing,  really,  except 
That  u  »hy  I  cannui  be  honest  with 
myaaif  i^eas  I  regUter  my  protest  In  the  best 
way  I  ca3.  blundering  aa  It  Is. 
Sficerely 

JvAMTtA  Baoosa 
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Monday,  March  29.  1948 

4ULTER  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
extend  my  remarks  In  the  Ap- 
pendix c  f  the  RicoRD.  I  Include  an  article 
wriuen  by  Rev.  William  C  Kernan.  en- 
titled "The  Common  Defense."  which 
•MDMure  I  in  the  March  1»48  Issue  of  the 
Metropfl  lUn  Star,  an  official  publica- 
tion of  he  Metropolitan  Council  B  nal 
B'rith.  f^ew  York.  N.  Y.; 

TBI  COMMON  ocrxMsa 
Rev.  WUUam  C.  Kernan) 

Is  properly  called  to  the  dl- 
og  Paaclsts  In  America  to  weaken 
by  stirring  up  hatred  between  ra- 
Uglous  foroups. 

attention  Is  paid  to  the  same 

ics  which  Communists  employ  to 

unity  by  arousing  class  hatred. 

everywhere  are  presented  to 

propaganda  aa  aorporatlon 

nrs.  and  imperialists — the 

batog  to  prejudice  as  msny 

poaaible  against  tteaa  who  are  de- 

beiongtng  to  the  capitalist  class. 

la.  0t  course,  that  thoee  who  work 

B«»ai»  good  of  America  are  to  be 

I  'Very  class,  ss  they  are  to  be  found 

laoa  and  religion.     It  waa.  for  «• 

I.    Charles   K.    Wilson. 

tf  Oaaaral  Bactrlc.  who  was  cbalr- 

\t'»  Committee  ou  civU 
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Sights.  Again.  It  was  a  group  of  tnalnaaa- 
men.  under  the  chairmanship  of  Oran  Boot, 
Jr..  which  recently  sent  a  talagram  to  Con- 
greaa  declaring  that  the  great  majority  of 
American  employers  believe  In  nondiscrimi- 
nation In  employment,  and  stating  further 
that  employers  realise  Job  bias  Is  undemo- 
cratic and  un-Amertcan. 

According  to  the  Communists,  capitalists 
are  not  supposed  to  be  Interested  In  such 
things  as  the  right  of  a  man  to  work  regard- 
laaa  of  his  race,  religion,  color,  or  national 
origin.  What  a  gross  mlsrcpresenUtlon  that 
U.  For.  In  the  group  which  petlUoned  Con- 
gress for  paaaage  of  the  Ivea  bill  against  dU- 
crlmlnatlon  In  employment  are  Henry  R. 
Luce.  Nelson  Rockefeller.  Spyroa  P.  Skouras. 
Eric  Johnston.  Beardaley  Buml.  and  Herbert 
Bayard  Swope. 

80.  while  we  do  battle  for  Americanism 
and  brotherhood  against  the  Fascists  who 
deal  In  racial  and  religious  prejudice,  let  us 
flgbt  as  vallanUy  for  the  same  ends  against 
the  Communists  whose  propaganda  Is  aimed 
at  destroying  our  unity  by  arousing  class 
against  class  and  making  them  hate  one 
another. 

In  all  esses,  the  rules  to  foUow  are  the 
same:  1.  Accept — or  reject — people  on  their 
individual  worth.  2.  Don't  listen  to.  or 
4>read.  rumors  against  a  race,  or  a  religion. 
or  a  class.  8.  Speak  up.  wherever  you  are.  at 
home.  In  buslnpss.  In  school,  Isbor,  church. 
or  social  groupa— against  prejudice,  (or 
understanding. 
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Mr.  DAVIS  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  March  20.  1948.  In  Atlanta.  Ga..  the 
veterans  of  Georgia,  led  by  my  good  friend 
Paul  Ginsberi?.  commander  of  the  De- 
partment of  Georgia,  Jewish  War  Vet- 
erans, held  a  mass  meeting  and  demon- 
stration, urging  the  adoption  of  universal 
military  training,  as  a  measure  to  insure 
peace. 

The  Georgia  veterans  UMT  committee 
had  as  its  chairman  Mr.  Paul  Ginsberg. 
With  my  good  friends,  Dr  W.  E.  Burdine. 
commander.  Department  of  Georgia! 
American  Legion,  and  C.  Plannery  Pope, 
commander.  Department  of  Georgia.  Vet- 
erans of  Foreign  Wars,  as  vice  chairmen. 
TTiis  was  an  outstanding  meeting,  with 
well  known  national  exponents  of  univer- 
sal military  training  participating  In  the 
program,  and  I  think  that  the  example 
set  by  Georgia  veterans  should  be  fol- 
lowed in  other  of  our  States.  For  this 
reason  I  should  hke  to  extend  my  re- 
marks to  cover  In  detail  the  events  as  they 
transpired,  which  should  prove  beneficial 
to  other  veteran  and  civic  groups  who 
desire  such  an  undertaking. 

The  veterans  organizations  of  Georgia. 
In  cooperation  with  many  civic  organiza- 
tions 01'  Atlanta,  held  a  mass  meeting  and 
demonstration,  urging  the  adoption  of 
universal  military  training,  as  a  measure 
to  Insure  peace,  with  its  theme  'we  are 
caiUac  on  Congress  to  insure  peace 
tlunovfh  UMT." 


This  meeting  was  sponsored  by  the 
Jewish  War  Veterans.  Department  of 
Oaorgla;  the  American  Legion.  Depart- 
ment of  Georgia:  Veterans  of  Foreign 
War*.  Department  of  Georgia:  Disabled 
American  Veterans.  Department  of  Geor- 
gia; AMVET8.  Department  of  Georgia- 
Military  Order  of  World  Wars:  Marine 
Corps  League:  Reserve  OfBcers  Associa- 
tion: Air  Reserve  Association;  Atlanta 
Barbed  Wire  Club:  Fleet  Reserve  Associ- 
ation: Reserve  Officers'  Naval  Services; 
Naval  Reserve  Officers'  Association- 
United  Spanish  War  Veterans:  the  par- 
ticipating civic  organizations  being  the 
Atlanta  Chamber  of  Commerce:  the 
AtlanU  Junior  Chamber  of  Commerce; 
Atlanta  Lions  Clubs:  Klwanis  Club  of 
Atlanta;  and  the  Atlanta  Lodge,  No  78 
BPO  Biks. 

The  program  was  presided  over  by  Mr. 
Paul  GlnsberK.  commander.  Department 
of  Georgia.  Jewish  War  Veterans.     Rev. 
Courteney  Oakes,  chaplain  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Georgia.  American  Legion,  de- 
livered the  Invocation,  which  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  tinging  of  the  national  an- 
them and  the  salute  to  the  flag.    Hon. 
M.  E.  Thompaon.  Governor  of  Georgia, 
was  the  first  speaker.     He  favored  UMT 
•Utlng:  'T  favor  UMT  If  I  knew  there 
would  never  be  another  war."    He  wag 
followed  by  the  Honorable  William  B. 
Hartsfleld,  mayor  of  Atlanta,  who  like- 
wise favored  UMT.    Hon.  Blake  R  Van 
Leer,  president  of  the  Georgia  School  of 
Technology,  was  the  next  speaker  on  the 
program,  followed   by   the   Army  UMT 
expert.  Brig  -Gen.  Josef  R.  Sheetz.  com- 
manding   general   of   the   experimenUl 
UMT  unit,  at  Fort  Knox.  Ky.     General 
Sheetz  gave  a  thorough  outline  of  the 
tralmng  procedure  that  is  being  carried 
on  at  Port  Knox  and  the  procedure  that 
would  be  used  under  the  UMT  program 
Admiral  L.  R.  DuBose,  commandant  of 
the  Sixth  Naval  District  of  Charleston. 
S.C.,  gave  a  stirring  address.     He  de- 
clared that  UMT  Is  conceived  as  a  cold 
practical  means  to  protect  our  very  lives! 
He  warned  that  another  Pearl  Harbor  iri 
thl«?  atomic  era  might  spell  national  dis- 
aster If  our  military  puncl  is  too  little  or 
too  late.     He  emphatically  warned  that, 
should  war  come  again,  we  might  have 
only  1  hour  to  prepare. 

Maj.  Gen  Edward  P.  King.  Jr..  retired 
our  hero  of  Bataan.  and  himself  a  prison- 
er of  war  who  was  charged  with  the 
heartbreaking  task  of  surrendering  our 
forces  on  Bataan  to  the  Japanese,  arose 
and  offered  himself  as  a  horrible  example 
of  the  results  of  unpreparedness  Gen- 
eral King  spoke  with  feellnp,  as  he  told 
what  It  means  to  send  untrained  men 
into  battle.    His  plea  rang  true. 

Paul  Ginsberg,  commander  of  the  de- 
partment of  Georgia.  Jewish  War  Vet- 
erans, and  chairman  of  the  meeting 
opened  the  rally  by  declaring  that  Rep- 
resentative Leg  Allen.  Republican  Illi- 
nois. Is  keeping  the  UMT  bill  off  the  floor 
of  the  House  and  called  upon  Represent- 
aUve  AixxH  to  let  the  measure  be 
brought  out  for  a  congressional  vote,  and 
a  democratic  discussion  In  this  demo- 
cratic country  where  the  will  of  the 
people  could  be  heard  and  carried  forth. 
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A  combat  motion  picture,  featuring 
captured  Japanese  newsreel  films,  and 
showing  the  invasion  of  Batr.an  and  Cor- 
regidor,  the  capture  of  our  forces,  death 
march  of  Bataan.  and  a  detailed  account 
of  the  Battle  of  Manila,  was  the  closing 
feature  of  the  program. 

Among  the  distinguished  guests  pres- 
ent on  the  rostrum  were:  Brig.  Gen. 
Alpha  Fowler,  adjutant  general  of 
Georgia:  Brig.  Gen.  George  Finch,  com- 
manding general.  Fifty-fourth  Fighter 
Wing:  Col.  Donald  Splcer,  commanding 
officer.  United  States  Marine  Corps;  Capt, 
Edward  S.  Addison.  United  States  Navy; 
Col.  Jack  Gillespie.  United  States  Army; 
Capt.  George  Griffin,  commanding  officer. 
United  States  Naval  Reserve;  Dr.  George 
Sparks,  director.  University  of  Georgia, 
Atlanta  division;  and  Earle  Cocke.  Jr., 
national  defense  chairman,  American 
Legion,  of  Georgia. 

Gov.  M.  E.  Thompson  acted  as  host  at 
a  buffet  supper  given  at  the  Governor's 
Mansion,  for  the  speakers  and  the  dis- 
tinguished guests.  The  YAARAB  temple 
Shrine  "Million  Dollar '  band  furnished 
the  music. 

It  is  respectfully  submitted,  that  meet- 
ings such  as  this,  are  good  Investments  in 
patriotism.  That  veterans  and  civic  or- 
ganizations throughout  the  country, 
should  follow  the  lead  set  by  the  Georgia 
veterans. 

I  want  to  particularly  commend  most 
highly,  the  efforts  of  Paul  Ginsberg,  who 
first  conceived  the  Idea  of  this  mass  meet- 
ing, and  devoted  a  considerable  amount 
of  time  and  effort  to  make  this  rally  a 
success.  Mr.  Ginsberg  Is  a  veteran  of 
World  War  II,  having  served  with  dis- 
tinction in  the  southwest  Pacific  where  he 
received  several  awards.  He  was  per- 
manently injured  as  a  result  of  enemy 
action  and  was  retired  as  a  captain.  He 
is  active  In  veterans  affairs,  also  being 
commander  of  the  Betty  Harrison  Jones, 
chapter  1,  Disabled  American  Veterans, 
the  sixth  largest  DAV  chapter  in  the 
United  States,  and  Is  also  national  Junior 
vice-commander  of  the  Disabled  Ameri- 
can Veterans  organization,  and  a  past 
commander  of  another  veterans  organ- 
ization In  Atlanta. 

He  is  the  type  of  patriotic  citizen  who 
deserves  recognition  and  has  always  led 
the  fight  for  justice  for  those  who  have 
sacrificed  their  j'outh  and  part  of  their 
bodies  or  their  health  In  our  country's 
most  hazardous  occupation.  Its  military 
and  naval  services  during  time  of  war. 

Mr.  Ginsberg  Is  a  leader,  and  believer 
that  faith  must  be  kept  with  those  who 
have  made  such  sacrifices  in  the  past,  as 
well  as  those  who  are,  or  have  been,  de- 
pendent upon  these  heroes,  so  that  other 
young  men  who.  in  the  future,  may  be 
called  upon  to  make  similar  sacrifices,  will 
have  the  assurance,  on  the  basis  of  past 
performances,  that  if  they.  too.  should 
also  be  so  unfortunate,  that  they  will  not 
be  permitted  to  become  mere  forgotten 
heroes. 

I  cannot  let  this  opportunity  pass  with- 
out paying  high  tribute  to  the  leader- 
ship, ability  and  integrity  of  one  of 
Georgia's  heroes,  outstanding  veterans 
and  a  leading  citizen  of  the  Atlanta  com- 
munity. Mr.  Paul  Ginsberg. 
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Mr.  ARNOLD.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  i..  the  Rec- 
ord, I  wish  to  include  an  article  by  Rob- 
ert J.  Sullivan,  staff  correspondent  of 
the  Wall  Street  Journal  from  Ramona, 
Calif.,  located  In  one  of  the  Nation's  larg- 
est turkey- producing  areas.  He  explains 
in  detail,  the  results  of  governmental 
regulations,  in  ,,he  turkey  Industry.  In 
this,  as  in  numerous  other  instances, 
these  regulations  often  produce  the  very 
conditions  they  were  Intended  to  fore- 
stall.   The  article  Is  here  quoted: 

Barntard  Economics— Eoo  ScAScrrT  at 
Eastss  Foikshadows  Shortage  or  Thanks- 
oiviNO  Tvrkiy — Orowcrs  Slew  Latino 
Hens  When  "Potn.TRYLESs  Thursday"  Dt- 
rREsscD  PRicxa— 8u  Million  Fewer  Oob- 

•LtRS 

(By  Robert  J.  Sullivan) 

Ramona.  Calit.— TtiRnksglvlng,  1048,  ap- 
pears likely  to  go  on  the  history  k>oolu  as 
the  day  of  the  great  turkey  shortage. 

This  minor  national  calamity  can  be 
blamed  on  a  current  crisis  In  egg  supply. 
Or,  It  you  wish  to  trace  It  back  a  bit,  you 
may  blame  last  autumn's  poultryless  Thurs- 
day proclamation  which  climaxed  other  un- 
fortunate economic  events. 

Gobbler  growers  from  coast  to  coast  cal- 
culate they'll  raise  6,000,000  fewer  of  the 
tasty  birds  than  last  year.  The  estimated 
crop  of  about  28,500,000  turkeys  will  be  the 
smallest  In  10  years,  and  36  percent  below 
the  record  44,200,000  birds  produced  In  1945. 

But  there'll  be  no  corresponding  reduction 
In  prices.  On  the  contrary,  turkey  men 
forecast,  consumers  can  count  on  paying  at 
least  65  cents  a  pound  for  dressed  tom  tur- 
keys, compared  with  last  year's  average  of 
50  cents  a  pound.  The  shortage  of  turkeys, 
plus  a  probably  smaller  supply  of  red  meat 
next  fall,  will  put  premiums  on  the  big  birds. 

Meantime,  the  public's  taste  for  turkey 
meat  Is  rising.  Last  year.  United  States 
consumption  hit  a  record  650,000,000  pounds, 
or  more  than  4.5  pounds  per  capita.  By  con- 
trast. In  1939  some  393,000,000  pounds  were 
served  on  United  States  dinner  tables,  or 
about  3  pounds  per  capita. 

Behind  these  barnyard  economics  Is  a 
string  of  events  which  have  kept  turkey  men 
In  a  tizzy  for  2  years. 

txtrkets  on  icz 

Their  troubles  began  in  1945  and  1946, 
when  more  turkeys  were  produced  than  the 
public  wanted  to  eat.  Result:  Cold-storage 
facilities  of  packing  houses,  wholesalers,  and 
retailers  were  Jammed  with  birds.  By  Janu- 
ary 1,  1947,  some  128.000,000  pounds  of  tur- 
keys were  on  Ice.  That  was  nearly  double 
normal  Inventories  of  70.000.000  pounds  on 
the  same  date  of  an  average  prewar  year. 
Today  warehouses  hold  about  69,000,000 
pounds  of  cold-storage  turkeys. 

Then  last  fall  along  came  poultryless 
Thursday  (better  known  as  black  Thurs- 
day here  In  Ramona)  to  knock  the  last  props 
from  under  the  txirkey  market.  With  prices 
of  wheat,  corn,  and  barley,  three  chief  tur- 
key feeds,  soaring  to  new  heights,  many  tur- 
key men  said  "What's  the  use"  and  quit  the 
business. 

Gobblers  were  slaughtered  by  the  thou- 
sands last  fall  when  turkey  raisers  could  get 
only  25  to  30  cents  a  pound  for  birds  that 


cost  31  cents  to  raise.  B.-eedlng  hens  as  well 
as  toms  went  under  the  ax  as  flocks  were 
pared  to  economy  size. 

"But  we  carried  the  purge  too  far."  says 
one  grower,  dolefully  eyeing  a  row  of  empty 
nests.  "When  we  killed  the  hen  turkeys,  we 
killed  the  birds  who  lay  the  golden  eggs." 

This  year  California  turkey-egg  producers 
will  fall   15  percent  to  20  percent  short  of  * 
filling  all  orders  for  hatching  eggs. 

California  leads  the  Nation  In  producing 
eggs  for  sale  to  commercial  raisers.  Last 
year  the  State  had  a  breeding-hen  population 
of  650,000,  producing  32.000.000  eggs.  This 
year  in  California  the  number  of  hens  wUl 
total  about  390.000,  and  they'll  produce  only 
about  15,000,000  eggs.  For  the  entire  country  • 
breeding  hens  now  total  about  2.800,000,  a 
third  less  than  a  year  ago. 

AN   egg-latino  mood 

Southern  California  has  no  monopoly  on 
turkey-egg  production,  but  Its  semltroplcal 
climate  puts  turkeys  In  a  mood  to  produce 
more  eggs  per  hen  than  anywhere  else. 

These  eggs  are  shipped  all  over  the  Nation 
for  hatching  by  commercial  raisers  In  the 
spring.  The  biggest  markets  are  In  States 
like  Minnesota,  Illinois,  Iowa,  Michigan,  In- 
diana, Pennsylvania,  and  New  York  where 
cold  winter  weather  Is  a  drawback  to  turkey 
raising.  Most  growers  in  cold  weather  areas 
market  their  entire  flo<<ks  before  wlnt«r  sets 
in,  and  depend  on  California,  Texas  and  ona 
or  two  other  southern  States  to  supply  them 
with  new  broods  each  spring. 

But  becatise  slaughter  of  turkeys  last  (all 
was  extra  heavy,  demand  for  the  smaller 
supply  of  eggs  this  spring  Is  running  far  out 
of  bounds. 

As  a  typical  example  of  turkey  raisers' 
clamor  for  eggs,  J.  H.  Maxwell,  hatchery  su- 
perintendent of  the  Ramona  Cooperative 
Turkey  Producers  Association,  cites  this  ex- 
perience : 

"Last  week  a  hatcher  In  Pennsylvania 
telephoned  to  plead  with  me  for  more  eggs. 
He  said  he  had  ordered  12.000  eggs  a  week 
from  a  producer  In  northern  California  and 
he  was  getting  only  2.000.  Could  we  supply 
the  rest?  We  broke  down  and  agreed  to  send 
him  another  couple  of  thousand.  That  Is  the 
best  we  could  do." 

This  year  producers  estimate  they  could 
get  about  45  cents  apiece  for  eggs  compared 
with  25  to  30  cents  In  1946  and  1947.  But  the 
price  Is  being  held  to  about  35  cents  per 
egg.  That  allows  a  net  profit  of  about  8 
cents  per  egg  compared  with  an  averaged 
prewar  net  of  4  cents. 

HOLDING   THE   LINE    IN    EGG    PROTITS 

Growers  here  feel  this  year's  profit  Is 
about  In  line  with  other  Industries.  They 
point  out  their  costs  are  double  those  in  1940, 
and  that  most  breeders  lost  money  on  every 
egg  sold  last  year. 

Board  and  room  for  a  turkey  riow  comes  to 
about  $1  a  month;  before  the  war  it  was 
around  50  cents  a  month.  The  big  factor  in 
the  Increase  is  feed  costs.  They  still  are 
near  last  year's  peak  despite  recent  declines 
in  grain  prices. 

For  Instance,  mash  which  sold  for  S2.25  a 
hundred  pounds  before  the  war  is  »6.50  now. 
Wheat  has  risen  from  $1.40  to  t4.80.  Barley 
Is  up  from  $1.25  a  hundredweight  to  $4.50. 
Because  nearly  all  feed  has  to  be  imported 
from  Middle  Western  Grain  States,  feeding 
costs  are  higher  here  than  in  other  turkey- 
producing  areas. 

One  way  to  cut  costs  is  to  produce  better 
turkeys,  growers  say.  80  they  work  steadily 
to  breed  a  faster-maturing,  more  prollflc. 
more  disease-free  species  of  bird. 

Fast  maturity  means  a  big  saving  to  grow- 
ers. For  example,  Curtis  Huntslnger,  of  San 
Fernando,  one  of  California's  leading  progeny 
breeders,  explains; 

"In  6  or  6  years,  by  careful  selection  and 
mating  of  breeding  stock,  I  expect  to  have 
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around  Phoenix  In  the  past  •  years  than  they 
did  In  IS  years  prior  to  the  war. 

Shacks  in  Satmy  Slope  that  rented  dur- 
ing the  winter  months  only  have  been  rent- 
ing la  months  out  of  the  year  since  1943.  I 
know  of  a  bouse  that  waa  built  on  the  cor- 
ner of  Seventh  Street  and  Vogel  Avenue. 
Sunny  Slope,  that  coat  11.650  tu  build  and 
fomlah:  waa  rented  for  $35  per  month. 
Quite  a  handaome  profit  on  tl.fiOO.  ThU 
house  was  sold  once  for  14.500  and  resold 
for  ge.SOO.  How  much  bave  tazea  f(one  up 
In  and  around  Phoenix  on  a  houae  under 
tl.OOO — about  $15  per  year. 

I  know  of  a  houae  near  Olendale  that 
rented  for  $33  per  month  before  the  war. 
When  the  abortage  of  houses  came  along. 
thU  bouse  was  sold  for  $5,000.  The  buyer 
lived  In  It  for  a  while  and  rented  It  for  $135 
per  month.  The  tenant  after  a  while  com- 
plained to  the  rent  control  board.  It  was 
rcdticed  to  $85  per  month.  That  waa  en- 
tirely too  much  on  a  $5,000  Investment. 

The  rent  cootroi  boards  bave  never  failed 
to  give  a  landlord  an  Increaae  In  rent  if  he 
could  prove  that  he  was  entitled  to  it.  What 
a  harveat  the  landlorda  would  reap  if  rent 
controls  were  taken  off.  Where  would  some 
of  the  Government  retired  employees  get  off 
on  that  bountiful  $IJ00  per  year,  which  has 
atafad  the  aama  aince  1990?  Tbey  were 
granted  a  widow's  pension  a  few  days  ago — 
that  doeent  Ul  thirtr  stomach. 
Tours  raipactfully. 

Scott  FvaNiaa. 

PHOKun.  Aais. 

P.  8. — Please  place  this  letter  In  the  Con- 
oaaaaMifaii  Rccoaa. 


Easter — A  Dave  Kirk  Editorial 
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Mr.  HORAN  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
prlvllefe  to  extend  my  own  remarks  In 
the  RzcoKO.  I  am  privileged  to  include  an 
editorial  about  the  Easter  season  by 
David  L.  Kirk,  editorial  writer  for  the 
Spokane  Chronicle. 

Mr.  Kirk  Is  an  unusually  talented 
philosopher  of  the  fourth  eaUte.  His 
editorial  about  Easter.  IHS.  makes 
tteoghtfuJ  reading  for  every  speculative 
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(By  David  L.  Kirk) 
The  Chrlatlan  world  will  pauae  aga«n  to- 
to  recall  that  death  Is  a  dream  and 
«  love  la  for  aye. 
tm  that  aanae  Baster  la  an  occaaloa  for  aU 
to  venerate,  lor  tha  flnal  hicMiat 
every  life  haa  basa  rasviatf  loo 
_     _      Ttasaorrow  we  shall  all  say 
low  to  touMTtal. 
than   1.900  years  have  passed  sine* 
the  Soman  soldiers  gamed  for  the  raiment  of 
•  Man  who  had  died  upoo  a  croas  between 
two  thlevaa.     He  waa  dead,  tbey  aald.  and 
tb«   world   was   tbroagh   wttb   aa   outcaat. 
ISatarlalUm  bad  triumphed  over  tba  tbla^ 
d  the  apirit  with  which  thia  pattant  iwtm 
fmnlat  bad  confounded  tba  trao  taalaos  ci 
the  law. 

Waiar  again  wouM  the  multitude  be  rs«aled 
•Its  mm  tamam  Maa  that  a  man  ahould  love 
»mlea  and  do  good  to  tbcae  who  rasa 
laat  bloi.    Men  wooM  ba  aea  agalD. 
ihv  follow  tha  silly  counsel  to  turn  tha  other 


cheek  when  struck.    They  would  strike  back 
In  the  best  traditions  of  Rome. 

The  Man  who  had  babbled  about  going  3 
mllea  with  the  person  who  compelled  you  to 
go  one;  was  Qe  not  safe  out  of  the  wsy  with 
all  his  unsound  doctrines? 

Poor  bundling  creatures,  that  was  the  beat 
they  knew! 

More  than  1.900  years  have  paaaed.  and  the 
Coloaseum  la  crumbling  Into  du«t.  The  Iron 
fist  of  Home  haa  failed,  again  and  again,  to 
batter  down  the  slowly,  steadily  growing 
spU-ltual  wall  which  mankind  is  building 
around  his  better  self  against  the  smiting  of 
greed  and  hatred 

The  man  who  emerged  from  the  tomb  from 
which  the  atooa  waa  roiled  aaray  haa  gathered 
about  hliB  foOowera  b;  the  mUilons  In  pla<.-e 
of  the  humble  little  band  of  13.  Oh,  theie 
atlll  are  among  them  Judaaea  who  aell  out  for 
plecea  of  silver.  ThomaaH  who  doubt.  Pete^ 
who  deny.  But  the  great  idea  is  growli.g 
with  the  centuries.  Mankind  Is  comlrg 
slowly  to  sec  that  it  does  take  more  moril 
courage  to  turn  the  other  cheek  Uian  to  strike 
back,  that  the  patient  proceaaaa  of  klndna« 
are  mightier  In  the  end  than  mlllUry  legions. 
We  are  still  wrangling  on  the  fields  of  In- 
ternational diacord.  but  little  by  UtUe  the 
day  u  being  won.  One  by  one  men  are  d.*- 
sertlng  the  campa  of  force  and  Roing  over  -.o 
the  conviction  that  love  Is  not  a  thlnj?  to  lie 
Ulked  of  with  apology,  not  a  mechanism  of 
the  weak,  but  a  genUe  virtue  of  the  strong. 

Moat  of  the  dvlllred  world  haa  been  w«i 
over  to  the  doctrine  of  peace.  A  few  men 
remain  In  poalUona  of  authority  who  atlll 
think  that  violence  can  found  a  lastlr.g 
dynasty,  but  the  numbers  are  maaalng  lo 
aalcbtlly  against  them  that  some  dav  mar  will 
be  tepoasible.  just  as  the  decent  peoples  tf 
the  world  slready  have  outlawed  brawling 
on  the  streeu.  Poaalbly  that  day  already  la 
here. 

II  that  consummation  really  has  beei 
attained,  the  1.900  years  of  struggle  and  dis- 
couragement Will  bave  seemed  worth  whtta. 
TooMrrow  la  a  day  for  all  the  world  to  coa* 
template  with  hope,  for  it  Is  a  symbol  of  vic- 
tory over  the  last  enemy  And  death  la  an 
enemy  only  m  the  Unite  thinking  of  man.  for 
there  U  no  good  reason  to  believe  that  that 
part  of  the  cycle  of  exUtence  U  not  as  good  as 
the  beginning  Our  fears  are  founded  on 
what  we  do  not  know. 

This  we  know  That  from  the  seed  which 
falls  to  earth  from  the  dying,  withered  stalk, 
new  life  springs  into  being  with  the  spring- 
time resurrection.  All  about  ua  at  Kastcr- 
tlme  there  are  evldencea  of  the  re\iving  graao 
of  immortality. 

It  would  be  strange.  Indeed.  IX  men  weie  the 
only  bit-player  In  the  vaat  scheme  of  exist- 
ence who  did  not  rwpcind  to  the  w«klng  call. 


Josticc 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOSEPH  P.  O'HARA 

or    MINNSaOTA 

IN  TH«  HOUSg  OP  StHUBBITATTVES 

Mondaw.  March  29.  I94i 

Mr.  O'HARA.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  exi^'nd  my  remark  ,  in  the  Rk- 
otB.  I  Include  the  following  editorial  from 
Anned  Pbrce.  volume  I\ .  No.  13.  issue  of 
MM«h  27.  IMfl.  puhUabert.  Army  and 
Navy  BuUetln.  Inc.,  MOO  TwentieUi 
Street.  NW..  Washington  9,  D.  C: 

JOVIILI 

"^^  •v«r-lncTeaatag  probabnity  that,  onci? 
•cam.  thnwanrti  ot  the  Nations  young  man 
to  be  ranked  suddenly  out  of  tba 
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familiar  ways  of  civilian  life  and  thrust  Into 
the  military  and  naval  establishments  makea 
It  all  the  more  Imperative  that  some  of  the 
points  of  friction  which  civilians  encoun- 
tered In  the  services  during  World  War  II  be 
smoothed  out  as  speedily  as  possible. 

Well  Ic  the  forefront  of  these  Irritants  was 
military  Justice.  Probably  no  one  phase  of 
military  life  was  so  Incomprehensible  to  the 
average  unindoctrlnated  civilian  as  the 
unique  concept  of  Jus'tlce  held  by  career  sol- 
diers and  sailors.  Certainly  nothing  else 
stirred  up  such  postdemoblllzatlon  storms  of 
protest  and  condemnation. 

Beyond  the  general  agreement  that  •'some- 
thing ought  to  be  done  about  It,"  the  basic 
Issue  still  Is  far  from  a  satisfactory  solution. 
Without  exception,  every  distinguished  body 
of  qualified  experts  appointed  to  study  the 
problem  and  make  recommendations  has 
demanded  that  the  system  of  military  Justice 
be  removed  from  the  chain  of  command. 
With  equal  tenacity,  the  careerisU  have  in- 
sisted that  this  shall  not  de  done.  Thus  far 
the  military  has  prevailed. 

Secretary  of  the  Army  Royall.  himself  an 
attorney  of  no  mean  attainment,  success- 
fully forestalled  ouUlde  attempts  to  Impose 
drastic  modifications  on  the  Army's  Justice 
by  conceding  that  the  system  had  certain 
flaws,  but  ascribing  these  to  human  imper- 
fections rather  than  to  any  basic  fault  In 
the  code.  To  his  adroit  handling  of  the  issue 
can  largely  be  credited  the  fact  t^at  the  only 
pending  legislation  affecting  the  system.  H.  R. 
3575.  (passed  by  the  House  and  awaiting  ac- 
tion in  the  Senate) ,  still  confines  the  military 
Justice  aystem  within  the  chain  of  command. 
Now  comes  another  body  of  lawjers,  the 
special  committee  on  military  justice  of  the 
Association  of  the  Bar  of  the  City  of  New 
York,  to  reopen  the  controversy  and  to  In- 
slst  that  the  existing  court-martial  system 
set  forth  In  the  Articles  of  War  and  the  Man- 
ual of  Courts -Martial  contains  basic  de- 
fects which  p>ermit  of  grave  abuses,  de- 
spite a  concession  that,  superficially,  the 
system  appears  to  be  fair.  Impartial,  and  ob- 
jective. Aa  related  In  a  news  story  else- 
where In  this  Issue,  the  committee  con- 
tends that  neither  the  present  system  nor 
the  reforms  contemplated  In  the  Elston  bill 
(H.  R.  25751  can  achieve  Justice  until  the 
system  Is  removed  from  the  chain  of 
command. 

Citing  the  Interlocking  powers  vested  In 
command,  the  committee  charges  that: 
These  powers  have  In  the  past  and.  unless 
checked,  will  In  the  future,  too  often  expose 
the  defendant  to  the  mercies  of  command 
rather  than  the  Independent  Judgment  of 
the  court.  Such  a  system  Is  repugnant  to 
everj-  concept  of  American  Justice.  It  la 
surprising  and  a  tribute  to  the  character 
and  sense  of  fair  play  of  the  ofBccrs  of  the 
armed  forces,  handicapped  by  a  system  de- 
signed to  encourage  Indefensible  Inter- 
ference, that  It  has  so  often  resulted  In 
apprcximate  Justice. 

The  committee,  asserting  that  vesting  In 
a  single  Individual  not  only  the  power  to 
review,  but  also  the  power  to  Influence  the 
court,  the  prosecution  and  the  defense  has 
never  been  tolerated  In  any  civilized  com- 
munity, recommends  that  the  Judicial 
power  be  divorced  from  command  and 
vested  In  cfBcers  peculiarly  qualified  to  dis- 
charge the  Judicial  function.  They  Insist 
this  would  assure  the  right  of  a  soldier  to 
an  impartial  trial  without  impairing  effi- 
ciency. 

We  happen  to  be  In  complete  agreement 
with  another  finding  of  the  committee  that 
there  Is  no  particular  merit  In  the  provi- 
sion in  H.  R.  3575  which  would  permit  en- 
listed men  to  sit  as  members  of  courts-mar- 
tial. Net  only  have  we  failed  to  encounter 
any  overwhelming  demand  among  enlisted 
pi?rscnnel  for  this  supposed  "reform."  but 
the  few  experiments  attempted  in  this  dl- 
rectioo  bave  failed  to  register  any  marked 


Improvement  In  the  administration  of  Jtis- 
tlce. 

It  seems  highly  Improbable  at  the  present 
writing  that  the  Senate  Armed  Ser^'lces 
Committee  will  override  the  objections  of 
the  military  to  the  sepai-atlon  of  Justice 
from  the  command  function.  However,  the 
New  York  group's  query  as  to  what  possible 
Justification  exists  for  the  retention  of  that 
power  in  command.  If  It  be  concededly  wrong 
for  command  to  exercise  the  power  to  Influ- 
ence the  decisions  of  the  court,  still  remains 
unanswered.     It  deserves  an  answer. 

Regardless  of  the  fate  of  pending  legisla- 
tion, it  seems  elemental  that  the  Impor- 
tance of  the  Issue,  and  the  frictions  which 
are  bound  Inevitably  to  arise,  warrants  the 
adoption  of  the  suggestion  of  the  New  York 
group  that  a  permanent  civilian  advisory 
commission — to  observe  and  make  periodic 
recommendations  on  the  operations  of  mili- 
tary Justice — should  be  created  in  the  De- 
tense  Secretariat. 


Itures.  It  will  be  the  Inescapable  duty  of 
Congress  to  see  that  the  national  budget  la 
In  balance,  with  a  respectabl"  sum  left  for 
debt  reduction — and  to  provide,  through  the 
relmposltlon  of  old  taxes  or  the  enactment 
of  new  ones  any  additional  revenues  that 
may  be  needed  to  achieve  this  purpoee. 


V 


The  Tax  Bill 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BRENT  SPENCE 

or  KENTUCKY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  29,  1948 

Mr.  SPENCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  include 
the  following  editorial  which  appeared  in 
the  New  York  Times  on  March  24. 1948: 

THE    TAX    BILL 

The  overwhelming  vote  of  more  than  7 
to  1  In  the  Senate  seems  to  Indicate  clear- 
ly that  even  If  President  Truman  should 
veto  the  new  tax-reduction  bill  this  meas- 
ure will  be  enacted  promptly  over  his  veto. 
The  Government  will  then  be  In  a  position 
of  having  made  a  substantial  cut  In  Its 
own  prospective  revenues  'or  the  next  fiscal 
year,  and  of  having  freed  more  than  7.000,000 
people  of  the  responsibility  of  paying  any 
Federal  Income  tax  whatever,  even  before 
It  has  added  up  the  bills  that  must  be 
paid  next  year  and  arrived  at  a  clear  under- 
standing of  how  much  money  It  will  need 
to  pay  them.  Admittedly  taxes  are  high — 
so  high  as  to  create  an  evident  shortage  of 
risk  capital.  But  surely  the  wise  and  pru- 
dent course  of  action  would  have  been  to 
count  up  next  year's  costs  t)efore  chopping 
down  next  year's  Income. 

This  Is  particularly  true  because  next 
year's  costs  are  bound  to  rise  above  present 
estimates  If  Congress  takes  the  steps  that 
should  be  taken  to  safeguard  the  security 
of  the  American  people.  President  Truman 
Included  In  his  budget  an  Item  to  cover  a 
year's  cost  of  universal  military  training.  In 
the  hope  and  expectation  that  Congresa 
would  have  the  wisdom  to  enact  this  meas- 
ure. But  there  Is  no  Item  In  the  budget  to 
cover  the  cost  of  the  reenactment  of  selec- 
tive service,  and  the  costs  of  the  adequate 
and  Indispensable  air  power  program  recom- 
mended both  by  the  Presidents  Air  Policy 
Commission  and  by  the  Congressional  Avia- 
tion Policy  Board  exceed  anything  set  aside 
for  that  purpose  In  the  budget.  One  of  the 
gravest  risks  of  making  a  tax  cut  at  this 
time  Is  that  Congress,  having  emptied  part 
of  the  national  pocketbook,  will  argue— when 
the  defense  Items  come  up — that  there  isn't 
enough  money  left  to  do  the  Job  adequately. 

National  security  must  be  the  first  concern 
of  Congress.  There  ataould  be  no  reckless 
cost-paring  In  meeting  that  responsibility. 
When  all  of  the  costs  are  In,  and  all  of  the 
proper  and  reasonable  economies  have  b«en 
made  elsewhere  In  the  Government's  expend- 


Eoropean  Recovery  Plan 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  W.VURSELL 

or  nxiMois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  29.  1948 

Mr.  "7URSELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  in- 
ternational bankers,  exporters,  this  ad- 
ministration, and  the  military  have  put 
on  a  6  months  campaign  of  propaganda, 
greater  than  the  Nation  has  ever  wit- 
nessed. The  unfortunate  part  of  it  is 
that  they  have  not  told  the  people  the 
whole  truth.  The  rank  and  file  of  the 
American  people  who  will  have  to  pay  the 
taxes  to  support  the  $20,000,000,000 
Marshall  plan  have,  in  fact,  not  been 
represented  so  far  as  this  propaganda 
campaign  is  concerned.  The  only  repre- 
sentation they  have  is  to  be  found  among 
the  Members  of  Congress.  These  Mem- 
bers have  not  had  the  facilities  with 
which  to  combat  the  vast  propaganda 
machine  referred  to.  This  barrage  of 
propaganda  has  been  so  great  that  it  has 
discouraged  many  Congressmen  and  in- 
fluenced some  to  the  point  where  they 
feel  that  it  is  futile  to  further  oppose  this 
legislation.  We  who  have  opposed  it 
have  not  the  facilities  to  get  the  facts 
across  to  the  American  people. 

The  people  have  not  been  told  that  the 
Marshall  plan  means — free  to  Europe — 
13.200  trainloads  of  coal,  11,800  train- 
loads  of  grains,  10,200  trainloads  of  meat, 
4,900  trainloads  of  steel  in  the  equivalent 
of  steel  ingots,  4.100  trainloads  of  fats 
and  oils,  3,700  trainloads  of  sugar,  1,500 
trainoads  of  cotton,  152,000  trucks. 
26,000  freight  cars,  200  more  merchant 
ships  in  addition  to  the  800  they  have 
already  given  away. 

It  means  $500,000,000  in  free  American 
electrical  equipment,  everything  from 
powerhouses  to  punch  drills;  another 
$500,000,000  in  new  American  oil  refiner- 
ies and  pipe  lines;  $400  000.000  worth  of 
American  steel  plants;  $2,200,000,000  in 
oil,  gasoline,  and  grease  to  be  shipped 
free;  $1,200,000,000  in  iron  and  steel. 
Countless  thou.'iands  of  other  items  are 
involved.  The  shipments  would  begin  at 
once. 

The  administration,  international 
bankers,  and  the  military  promoting  this 
plan  have  not  told  the  American  people 
that  less  than  40  percent  u-ill  go  for  food 
to  the  people  of  western  Europe,  yet.  their 
main  plea  has  been,  it  is  necessary  to  feed 
the  people. 

This  giving  away  of  $20,OC0,C00.O00  will 
Increase  inflation,  and  continue  to  raise 
the  high  cost  of  living  to  our  people.  It 
will  likely  bring  back  strict  rationing  and 
controls  of  everything. 

It  will  increase  the  cost  of  Government 
when  we  should  be  reducing  it.    It  will 
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deny  furt  \tT  ftld  to  the  older  people  and 

mtJu  It  afc«ll  io  turtbex  •ppranrlAte 

for  tiM  extenBkm  of  edocatloa 

Mt  the  Natkm. 

It  win.  In  f»ct,  threaten  the  flnandal 

solvency  (f  this  Nation. 

Mr.  8|eak«r.  the  postal  employees. 
'  of  i  lem  in  the  lower  brackets  work- 
at  a  lalary  of  $2,100  a  year,  nnd  it 
It  difBmlt  to  support  their  families. 
They,  ami  the  postal  employees  gener- 
ally, are  Hftlnf  this  Cooffress  to  give  them 
their  salary  to  meet  the  ex- 
ceedlacUllilirli  coH  of  llrtnc.  It  Is  most 
difllcult  t^  ratatt  salaries  as  they  should 
vbcn  w«  are  asked  to  vote 
M9  for  aid  to  lOrope  and 
;hlR  aasston.  The  Federal  em- 
nany  of  them  in  the  knrcr 
should  have  an  Increase  In 
iM  Federal  employees  are  ask- 
lalary  Increases.  The  school 
teachers  ( if  the  Nation  are  askinc  for  an 
In  their  salaries  and  there 
aboidd  be  more  money  appropriated  gen- 
erally thiDuahout  the  Nation  for  educa- 


be  raised 


China  In 
ployees, 
brackets. 
salary. 
toe    for 


anprovcd 
o 


prosram 


ever  these 


than  the3 
Oovemmc  D^  win 
and  pay  t|ie 
buslne: 


r.  this  bill  before  us.  when 
as  it  will  be.  may  prevent  the 
such  latlalalioD.  Every  liem- 
of  CAngreas  almost  every  week  re- 
wlina  a  4  emnmnlcation  from  some  dls- 
aMed  THJran  who  served  in  World  War  I 
War  n  who  pleads  total  dis- 
aMUty  add  asks  for  a  Utile  help  by  way 
9t  eompe  isatkm  that  will  make  it  pos- 
lim  and  bis  family  to  live  in 
er  fashion.  Our  Oovern- 
Its  rules  and  regulations, 
la  Many  instances,  will  not 
proTlde  s<leh  reUef . 

Many  of  the  older  people  throughout 
the  Natio  i  are  livinc  on  a  bare  pittance 
as  a  resuJ  L  of  the  small  amount  of  old- 
mce  our  Ck>vernment  feels  able 
to  tlvt  tH  n  and  the  passage  Jt  this  leg- 
lalatlea  ti  nda  to  Mock  the  way  for  In- 
creased n  lief  to  them. 
These  a^e  some  of  the  questions,  in  my 
that  the  Members  of  thi^ 
oui^bt  to  think  about  most  seri- 
befe  "e  they  vote  to  start  out  on  this 
o  aid  Europe  to  the  extent  of 
$20.0CO.CO  .000  over  a  period  of  4  years. 
Mr.  Spe  kker.  we  know  that  the  passage 
of  this  lei  :i&latlon  will  not  only  help  to 
block  rell(  f  for  our  own  people  which  is 
needed  bit  will  cause  the  cost  of  living 
to  contlmte  to  rise  which  will  make  it 
much  mofe  dlfBcuIt  for  the  millions  of 
e  in 


Lhe  groups  I  have  referred  to, 
to  feed,  h  nasc  and  ckitbe  themselves  in 
the  slmph  st  fonn.  Tbe  purpose  of  this 
legislation  is  to  balance  the  books  of  16 
kn  Nations  by  putting  in  enough 
frjm  this  country  to  pay  what- 


natlons  lack  to  place  them  on 


a  standarp  of  living  as  high  or  higher 
had 


prior  to  the  war.    Our 

balance  the  books 

soBtalned  to  any  little 

or  to  any  fanner  at  the  end 


of  the  yei  ri    Our  Government  will  not 


make  up  he  loss  that  any  family  s\is- 
If  h  clLpf  work  or  sickness  takes 
of  h  s  salary  than  usual  and  com- 
him  t  >  go  into  his  savings.  If  he  has 
any.  to  m<  rt  such  expense,  yet.  under  the 
ManbaO  ]  ilan  we  propose  to  underwrite 
tbe  lones  of  16  nations  of  western  Eu- 


rope In  1946  and  for  3  years  thereafter. 
We  balance  the  t>ooks  with  our  cash  pay- 
ing any  difference  sustained  by  the  entire 
nations.  In  other  words,  if  their  pro- 
duction and  wealth  awl  their  exports 
to  other  nations  an  not  sufBcient  to 
place  them  on  a  plane  of  living  equal  to 
or  higher  than  prior  to  the  la^t  war  our 
Government  makes  up  the  difference. 
That  is  about  as  near  as  I  can  explain 
the  first  phase  of  the  Marshall  plan. 

Mr.  Speaker,  later,  of  course,  we  are 
to  arm  them,  and  if  necessary  flKht  fcr 
them  and  protect  then,  with  American 
soldiers  if  their  territory  is  invaded. 
It  is  a  rather  big  order  and  In  fairness 
to  the  American  people  upon  which  this 
oMlgation  Is  about  to  be  Imposed.  I 
wanted  to  bring  out  these  few  points. 

I  am  opposed  to  placing  this  obliga- 
tion which  is  not  understood  by  the 
American  people  upon  them  which  will 
prove  such  a  trWMDdous  burden  to  them 
and  the  nation  In  the  future.  While  I 
would  be  willing  to  support  a  reasonable 
amount  of  aid  for  a  few  nations  who  may 
need  it.  I  cannot  In  good  cooadence.  .sup- 
port this  4-year  procraai  wMeti.  in  my 
Judgment,  is  not  necessary  in  Its  full- 
ness, and  may  wreck. the  faiandal  sol- 
vency of  this  Government  enffl^kis  the 
Nation  in  poverty  and  chaos. 


Echoes 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOSEPH  P.  O'HARA 

or   MIMNXaOTA 

m  THX  HODSX  OP  RXPRXSKNTATIVIS 

Monday.  March  29.  1948 

Mr  O'HARA.  Mr  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  tho  Rxc- 
OBB.  I  Include  the  following  editorial 
from  Armed  Force.  Issue  of  March  27. 
1946: 

BTHOSS 

Tta*  memben  oi  lhe  cIam  of  1M3 — ci&M 
1-A.  tbat  la — arc  going  to  b*  bard  to  rMtraUi 
tr  seieetlvv  aerTioe  >■  nmUjnti.  For  uuce.  Um 
gataea  pigs  sr*  going  to  tiav*  s  cbanc*  to 
talk  bacic  to  tiie  sciantlau. 

Tbe  unlqve  opportunity  of  oorracUng 
of  the  mlatakaa  of  omlaaioa  and  oom- 
vblch  w«r«  perpetrated  tlM  first 
time  around  aeema  likely  to  fail  to  the  copy- 
ricbt  owDcr.  MaJ.  Oen.  Lewie  B.  Berahey. 

ActuaUy.  Ike  Job  psrfanaad  bf  Oaaeral 
Berabey.  tbe  Sslsettve  Ssrvtea  AdaslBlstmioii. 
and  tbe  •eiccUve-eenrlce  boorde  during 
World  War  II  wae  far  better  than  tbe  Ns- 
tlon  bAd  any  rlgbt  to  expect.  That  a 
of  thla  magnitude  and  coaaptesMy 
brought  to  a  generally  lurresafiil 
by  incxperioacsd  bmh  aatf  woaasa  with  ao 
few  majcr  arfafakes  Is  m  minor  miracle. 
There  were,  bowerer.  a  few  minor  «»«tMt^He". 
which  we  now.  in  all  bumUlty,  call  to  tbe 
attention  of  General  Berabey. 

Pleoee.  General,  doat  say  much,  and  dont 
Bay  tt  ofton.  When  policies  affecting  tbe 
lives  and  livelihood  of  thouaanda  cf  young 
men  and  their  famUlee  are  fixed  and  final. 
tben  anaoiMW^e  *«  and  leave  em  lay  I>t'a 
have  no  more  og  tbeae  monthly  mU-upe 
wbero  tbo  ar-year-oklB  arent  likely  to  be 
caltod— oops,  aorry.  tbe  S7-year-oldB  prob- 
ably will  be  called— nope,  wait  a  minute,  the 
37-jear-oIda  with  molea  oo  their  left  arm 
are  liable  to  be  called,  etc..  etc..  eu..  ad  in- 


would  never  have  been  eo 
If  you  had  cxercleed  It  oa 


totvlalltyi 

cause  they 
deeply  pcreonai.  One  criticiam  of 
a  general  nature  was  the  lack  of  provlatoa, 
at  least  la  lbs  early  stagre  of  the  draft,  for 
a  prelatfoetton  physical.  This  lack  caused 
ity — ifiid.  In  a  few  cases. 
Toung  men  with  chronic 
enu.  snd  who  posasaaed 
iBCOntrovorttbte  medical  proof  of  tbelr  In- 
firmities, still  were  subjected  to  the  uncer- 
tslnty.  delay,  and.  occasioruUly.  humUUtloa 
of  having  to  wait  untU  caUed  up  to  report  for 
tbetr  pbyalcal  eaanaitattona.  Crrtalnly. 
sometbag  eaa  bo  done  UUa  ttmo  to  correct 
thle  sttuaUon. 


<  Iiland  sod  tile  Statae  of  Liberty 


KXTKN8ION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ELLSWORTH  B.  BUCK 


or  HKw  Tosa 
IN  THS  ROimB  OP 


ATIVKS 


Monday.  March  ?9,  1948 

Mr.  BUCK.     Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rrcouo.  I 
include  the  following  resolution  of  the 
Council  of  the  City  of  New  York: 
BceoluUoo  TM 

Resolution  requesting  the  Subcommittee  on 
Approprlatkma  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tlTea  to  approve  of  tbe  $1 .000.000  approprta- 
tlcm  roquoited  by  the  National  Park  Service 
of  tlie  Department  of  the  Interior  to  be 
Used  to  tmprrve  and  beautify  Bedloeo 
Island  and  the  Statue  of  Uberty 

WT  ercaa  during  the  past  50  years,  millions 
upon  mtlltMia  of  Iminlgranu  and  refugees 
from  all  asttoas  o<  tbe  world  coming  to  the 
shores  of  our  great  Nation,  and  upon  entering 
the  harbor  of  Mew  York  City,  have  thrilled  to 
the  sight  of  the  Godees  of  Liberty  with  her 
torch  Hung  high.  — ~*'"g  out  rayi  of  hope, 
f  uifiUment.  and  welooaie  to  a  land  of  promise 
and  freedom;  and 

Whereas  hundreds  of  thousands  of  veter- 
ans returning  to  tbaee  abores  from  fighting 
wars  to  rid  the  wtvld  of  oppreaalon  and  ty- 
ranny, have  looked  upon  the  ;>utue  of  Lib- 
erty as  tbe  moniiment  to  the  cause  for  which 
tbey  fought  and  to  thoee  who  gave  their 
lives  that  her  torch  may  shine  for  all  times 
and  liberty  shall  prevail;  and 

Whereas  mllltftns  upon  mUllnns  of  visi- 
tors froas  aU  paru  of  this  glorious  land  of 
ours  and  from  all  corners  of  the  globe  have 
come  to  see  this  symbol  of  freedom  and  pay 
hniaaga  at  this  shrine  of  liberty;  and 

Wbaraaa.  due  to  Inadequate  apropriations 
during  tbe  past  la  years  during  which  Bedloes 
lalaad  baa  been  a  national  monument  under 
tbe  Jartadletlon  of  the  Rational  Park  Service 
of  the  Department  of  Interior,  the  laland  has 
been  and  la  In.  a  woefuUy  aad  sUte  of  neglect 
and  disrepair  and  ugilnees;  and 

Whereas  the  approprlaUon  requested  by  the 
National  Park  Service  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30.  IMS.  Is  91.000.000  to  be  used  to 
give  tbe  Statue  of  Liberty,  the  setting  It  so 
righUully  deaervos.  and  shall  be  used.  In  part 
to  tear  down  existing  decrepit  building,  clear 
tip  the  rubble  which  now  dlagraoes  tbe  aland. 
repair  tbs  seawall,  construct  neoeoaary  walks 
and  promenades  aad  to  do  a  job  of  iandaesp- 
Ing:  and 

Whereas  tbe  city  of  Mew  York,  the  mecca 
for  visitors,  refugees  and  Immlgranu  lias  al- 
ways prided  itseli  on  lu  civic  virtue  and  tbe 
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beauty  of  all  its  sights,  places  of  interest, 
monuments,  museums  and  the  like,  is  pro- 
foundly shocked  by  tbe  condition  of  the  site 
of  perhaps  the  greatest  monument  in  Its  en- 
virons, tbe  Immortal  siirlne  to  freedom,  the 
Statue  of  Lltierty:  Now.  therefore,  bt  it 

ttesolved.  That  the  Council  of  the  City  of 
New  York  hereby  requests  tbj  Subcommittee 
on  Appropriations  of  tbe  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives to  give  favorable  consideration  to 
the  request  made  by  the  National  Park  Serv- 
ice of  the  Department  of  Interior  for  an  ap- 
propriation of  $1,000,000  to  be  used  for  tbe 
restoration  and  the  beautlflcatlon  of  Bedloes 
Island  and  tbe  Statue  of  Liberty;  and  be  It 
further 

Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be 
sent  to  the  Hoaorable  Ben  F.  Jensen,  chair- 
man o  tbe  Subcommittee  on  Appropriations 
of  the  House  of  Representative*,  the  Repre- 
sentatives, from  the  city  of  New  York  and 
to  the  Department  of  the  Interior. 


A  Peaceful  Attitude  Is  Not  Cowardice 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PRINCE  H.  PRESTON 

or  ceoRciA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  29,  1948 

Mr.  PRESTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  include  an 
editorial  written  by  D.  B.  Turner,  editor 
of  the  Bulloch  Times,  which  is  published 
In  my  home  town  of  Statesboro,  Ga. 

Mr.  Turner  is  well  known  In  Georgia 
for  his  ability  to  take  humorous  events 
of  the  past  and  convert  them  into  pro- 
logue. This  simple  story  of  a  dog  fight 
at  a  country  school  house  may  well  de- 
scribe comln?  International  events. 
Russian  war  dogs  are  on  the  prowl.  In 
his  recent  speech  to  Congress  President 
Truman  turned  our  own  pup  loo.se.  This 
dog  of  ours  has  not  done  so  badly  in  the 
past.  He  has  been  backed  into  a  corner 
now  and  then,  but  he  always  comes  out. 
And  how. 

SHALL     WE     SNEAK     AWAT? 

At  our  school  in  the  long  ago.  two  Hart 
brothers  who  had  come  from  Texas,  and 
were  sort  of  recognized  as  "wild  westerners" 
in  habits  of  thought,  were  dally  followed  by 
a  couple  of  curs  which  lay  around  the  yard 
during  the  school  hours.  They  chased  away 
hogs:  sometimes  ran  after  passing  vehicles, 
and  always  were  willing  to  double-team  on 
a  passing  strange  dog. 

Jason  Taylor  drove  past  the  schoolhouse 
with  a  yoke  of  young  oxen.  His  farm  dog 
trotted  behind  the  wagon — Innocent  of  any 
evil  Intention.  The  Hart  dogs  espied  him 
and  bristled  as  they  gave  voice  to  unfriendly 
designs.  The  Taylor  dog  dropped  his  tall 
and  ran  under  the  passing  vehicle.  Was  he  a 
coward?  This  emboldened  the  Hart  dogs, 
and  they  sprang  at  his  throat.  The  pursued 
dog  ran  to  a  nearby  vacant  house  and 
backed  into  a  corner.  Was  that  what  would 
be  expected  when  a  man  was  Invited  to  come 
out  and  fight? 

Thus  emboldened,  the  Hart  dogs  dashed  on, 
with  little  caution,  began  to  nip  the  coward's 
ears.  Blood  came.  The  students  ran  In  to 
se?  the  final  ending.  It  seemed  to  be  a  one- 
aided  combat.  Suddenly,  the  dog  in  the 
corner  changed  his  attitude.  He  came  dash- 
ing out.  Jumped  Into  the  fray  with  all  his 
vigor,  tore  ears  into  shreds,  seized  first  one 
and  ther»  the  other  of  the  assailants  and 
slung  them  right  and  left.  It  was  short  and 
swUt.     Tbe  Hart  dogs  knew  they  had  gone 


too  far — and  they  turned  and  fled  from  the 
scene. 

The  Taylor  dog  came  outside,  looked  down 
the  road  toward  the  disappearing  vehicle  be- 
neath which  be  had  sought  safety,  and  slowly 
trotted  toward  it  without  a  word  of  farewell 
or  apology  to  tbe  dogs  which  had  mistaken 
bis  peaceful  attitude. 

Now,  there's  Russia.  What  does  she  think 
we  are — a  bunch  of  cowards?  Have  they  mis- 
taken our  peaceful  attitude  for  cowardice? 
Because  we  ran  under  shelter — did  we  run 
because  we  were  scared  or  because  we  had  no 
wish  for  bloodshed  or  world  disturbance? 
Can  we  continue  to  sneak  under  the  wagon? 


Our  People  Must  Have  Decent  Housing: 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EMANUEL  CELLER 

OF  NEW   YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  18,  1948 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  disre- 
gard of  the  demoralizing  housing  situa- 
tion in  the  country  is  a  national,  inexcus- 
able act  of  irresponsibility.  In  New  York 
City,  one-half  million  of  the  population  is 
living  under  disgraceful  conditions. 
There  is  an  estimated  shortage  of  187,000 
family  units.  The  number  of  families 
living  doubled  up  is  estimated  to  be  360,- 
000  of  whom  265,000  are  doubled  up 
against  their  wishes.  Throughout  the 
country  nearly  2.000,000  families  are  still 
living  doubled  up. 

The  social  and  emotional  well-being 
of  our  citizenry  face  Irreparable  damage. 
The  Wagner-Ellender-Taft-Celler  bill 
awaits  action.  If  such  action  could  be 
hastened,  we  could  at  least  have  a  pro- 
gram with  teeth  in  it.  Pour  important 
steps  are  contained  within  the  bill. 

First.  The  institution  of  a  program  of 
research  to  reduce  building  costs  through 
the  employment  of  new  methods,  new 
techniques,  and  new  materials.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  prefabricated  houses 
could  bring  quick  relief,  for  example. 

Second.  A  program  to  reduce  the  cost 
of  home  ownership  through  more  liberal 
home  financing.  The  objective  of  this 
would  be  to  reach  the  veteran  and  non- 
veteran  who  cannot  afford  more  than 
$40  or  $50  a  month  in  rentals  or  pay- 
ments. 

Third.  A  public-housing  program  to 
construct  500.000  homes  for  people  who 
cannot  afford  more  than  $15  or  $20  a 
month  rent. 

Fourth.  A  program  to  clear  the  slums 
and  redevelop  these  areas.  The  num- 
ber of  substandard  homes  has  been  con- 
servatively estimated  at  5.000,000.  Au- 
thorities contend  it  is  closer  to  12.000,- 
000.  Thus,  we  must  be  compelled  to 
face  the  necessity  for  the  long-range  re- 
lief offered  by  the  Wagner-EIlender- 
Taft-Celler  bill. 

In  addition  to  the  companion  bill  to 
the  Wagner-EIlender-Taft  bill.  I  have 
recognized  the  need  for  increjised  fed- 
erally aided  public  housing  for  families 
of  low  income,  the  need  to  Increase  the 
guaranty  of  real-estate  loans  to  veterans 
by  the  Government,  and  the  need  to  pro- 
vide increased  limits  on  cost  in  the  case 
of  federally  aided  low-rent  housing. 


We  can  no  longer  disregard  the  na- 
tional disgrace  confronting  us  in  terms  . 
of  adequate  and  decent  housing.  A  day 
of  reckoning  will  come.  Families  con- 
tinue to  live  doubled  up,  young  people 
delay  marriage  and  the  raising  of  fam- 
ilies, the  dignity  of  our  citizens  continues 
to  be  assailed  by  utter  lack  of  privacy. 
It  is  a  contributory  factor  to  national 
problems  such  as  divorce  and  juvenile  de- 
linquency. An  apartment  or  home  of 
one's  own  has  become  something  one  can 
only  dream  about. 

The  number  of  permanent  homes  built 
in  1947  was  854,000.  There  were  900,000 
marriages  in  1947.  These  figures  speak 
for  themselves.  We  are  making  no  dent 
in  housing  needs  at  all. 

The  joint  congressional  committee  in 
Its  housing  report  emphatically  stated 
that  in  a  survey  of  alwut  35  cities  there 
is  almost  no  rental  housing  on  the  mar- 
ket, especially  for  the  low-  or  midd'e- 
Income  groups.  Such  homes  as  are  being 
built  now  are  well  above  $10,000,  reveal-' 
Ing  as  well  how  badly  construction  and 
material  costs  have  been  hit  by  inflation. 
Sixty  percent  of  the  population  are  rent- 
ers; in  1947  only  10  percent  of  the  new 
construction  was  built  to  be  rented. 

We  need  15,000,000  homes  in  the  next 
10  years,  built  for  people  who  are  making , 
between  $40  and  $50  a  week. 

We  cannot  divorce  the  problem  6t 
housing  from  that  of  the  high  cost  of 
living.  An  anti-inflationary  program, 
including  price  control  of  critically  short 
material,  control  of  credits,  and  con- 
trolled distribution  of  scarce  commodi- 
ties. Steel  prices  rise  and  there  is  Im- 
tnediately  a  direct  relationship  estab- 
lished between  that  increase  and  the  in- 
creased cost  in  housing.  An  industry  as 
basic  as  steel  shrugs  off  all  sense  of  re- 
cpotisibility  and  in  a  concerted  move 
raises  its  prices  which,  in  turn,  affects 
everj'  other  commodity  price.  The  infla- 
tionary spiral  may  bring  about  the  tight- 
ening of  mortgage  credits,  a  disastrous 
possibility  if  we  are  to  build  more  rental 
units.  Profits  are  legitimate,  but  when 
huge  profits  throw  out  of  balance  the 
relationship  between  profit  wages  and 
price,  a  devouring  monster  is  being  cre- 
ated that  inevitably  must  turn  on  its 
maker. 


Address  by  Lt.  Gen.  Raymond  A.  Wheeler, 
Chief  of  Engineers 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  M.  WHIHINGTOM 

OF   MISSISSIPPI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  29.  1948 

Mr.  WHTTTINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  I  in- 
clude the  address  delivered  by  Lt.  Gen. 
Raymond  A.  ^Vheeler,  Chief  of  Engineers. 
United  States  Army,  before  the  Thirty- 
eighth  Annual  Convention  of  the  Na- 
tional Rivers  and  Harbors  Congress.  Fri- 
day. March  19,  1948,  Washington.  D.  C, 
to  wit : 

It  Is  a  pleasure  for  me  to  meet  once  again 
with  the  members  of  the  National  Rivers 
and  Harbors  Congress,  and  to  discuss  witli 
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ytm  tkt  rtfcn  and  hiu-bon  and  flood  control 
ttM  Oorps  oC  BBCtiMcn. 

Frahip  oo  oe- 
caauxis  auth  aa  today.  It  baa  been  the  .^XMioin 
fcr  tb«  ClJef  of  Knglneera  to  (rame  h:a  re- 
iDArka  to  conaUtuta  a  report  of  progreaa. 
Tour  acU  re  tcUreat  and  ataadfaat  coopera« 
tlon  with  the  Corpa  of  lbi0amn%  In  tta  pro> 
of  c  Til  worka  haa  juatliled —  errn  de- 
;hat  be  render  you  an  account  of 
NfaMMBf  tta  ▼ttally  important 
bjr  tmmtnmlmmn  directive  under 
him  organlMtlan.  Today  I  ahail  not  break 
with  thia  1  riacly  retabllahed  cuatom.  I  abould 
how  >ver,  to  deviate  aomewbat  from 
Um  eauhl|ah>r1  pattam  ta  a  oowrtcwia  effort 
to  you  the  f||— Me  proporttoTM 
It  dvll  works  pro-am.  and  the 
Important  tact  that  thia  pro- 
necpuuy  so  dtveraUled  In  nature 
that  It  leqwrea  the  beat  abUIUee 
of  the  cnniueering  prof aas ton. 
I  dOT  dopment  of  the  Mattan'a  rtvers  and 
,  a  Ml  Uie  proeMoB  oC  dood  oootrol  on 
•  NaUon-krlde  baala.  la  aaawitlal  to  natlooal 
Under  modem  eoftneerlng.  the 
and  the  methodi  required  to 
tlile  ncccaaary  devrtopaatnt  are  as 
aa  are  the  beneflta  to  be  dcrtved 
ttlon  from  thei,  It  ta  not  only 
In  the  modern  aaaae.  but  also  en- 
I  lU  ruU  aeoae  at  hlfMy  special- 
of  endeavor.  Far  aHpploment- 
tlM  pHMMj  purpoeea  of  navicatlon  and 
eoatfol  trnprovementa  are  valuable  aux- 
of  our  water  reeourcea  which  the 
Corpa  ot  ^i^lneera.  aa  directed  by  CooKresa. 
do—conatdar  ta  eoadoettag  lu  in- 
and  Surrey*.  Tbaeo  eorotlary 
riridude  major  dralnafle.  bydroelectrlo 
r.  wa  er  fur  drrlgatloo.  for  Induatrtal  uae 
rlpal  supply,  pollution  abatement, 
and  flah  and  wildlife  preaerratlon. 
To  UlUB  rate  the  magnitude  and  the  tpe- 
clallxed  n  qulrementa  of  our  current  over- 
all proKraii.  I  should  like  to  discuss  a  few  of 
of  engineers'  pro)«rts  which  are 
■lalntalnad  or  are  usder  eoii> 
lay.  Tto*  ptodaeta  I  have  aeloetad 
are  not  alacvdar  In  tlMiMalveB, 
ot  work  encountered  through- 
out  our  hlkhly  apedallaed  procram.  As  such. 
I  oftar  the  n  only  aa  tangible  evidence  of  the 
procram  a  >  a  whole. 

In  tbe  I  ortheast.  at  Portland.  Maine.  New 
Orpin  .  and  Hew  Tork  City — are  ex- 
«f  tbo  port  davatapaaait 
OB  a  NbMob- 
tor  more  than  a  century.  On  the 
■  ver.  which,  with  the  New  Tork 
Can  a.  liniLs  the  New  Tork  Area  with 
Lakee.  Is  an  example  cf  the  chan- 
nel develc]  ment  work  we  have  accompltehed 
on  an  I  aportant  connecting  waterway. 
Flood  ooDt  ni  ta  also  a  problem  In  the  North- 
Thtik*  w*  karaa  wMtar  way  mmik  pn^ 
Union  vmaga  Maaarrotr  In  Ver- 
Important  iralt  In  the  plan  for 
agalnat  major  flooda  in  the  Con- 
nectlctU  1  l*ar  Baatn.  Tbe  eomprefcenalve 
plan  for  tl  is  baaln,  which  Includes  20  reser- 
voUa  and  4O  local  protection  wcrka.  provldea 
tor  tba  prtBelpal  flood 
the  Connecticut  River. 
the  InduatrUl  dtlee  of  Hartford 
.  Ci«n  ;  and  Sprtngfleid. 
Cblcopee.  Holpoke.  and 
Ncrthaatp4oa.  Maaa. 

:  nddle  Atlantic  area,  we  have  at 

tbm     Delaware      River, 

to  provide   a   depend- 

oeaaa  port 

IM  mllee  inland  from 

Ih  the  aame  general  area,  but  relat- 

ta(f  prlina;^y  to  flood  control,  la  the  Bugga 

:t.   a   i09.(X)O.OOO   multtple-pur- 

now  nnder   wintrmtfcm   on 

River,   in   Virginia  and  North 

petmaniy  for 

project   oCera    the    Im- 

bcneflta  of  electric-power 


generation,  and  the  regulation  of 
atraam  flowa  for  poUutlon  abatement,  navl- 
gatSon.  and  caaamcicial  flatting.  It  la  typi- 
cal of  the  multlple-purpoee  projects  either 
planned,  or  under  construction,  on  other 
major  streama  of  the  Natlan. 

In  Florida,  we  have  an  excellent  example 
of  a  different  type  of  flood-control  problem. 
This  one  Is  particularly  correlated  with  ma- 
jor drainage.  Under  a  comprehensive  plan 
of  liprneamiat  prapatad  by  the  CorfM  of 
■hfflaaar*.  the  exletlng  Federal  project  for 
the  Calooaaha tehee  and  Lake  Okeechobee 
Drainage  Area  would  be  extended  and  modi- 
Qed.  The  plan — estimated  to  cost  tflOfljOtO.- 
000 — affords  a  high  degree  of  flood  prolae- 
tlon  for  central  and  southern  norlda.  Alao, 
the  drainage  of  exce«s  waters  (or  control  and 
storage  tn  wet  seaaona.  and  for  beneflclal 
use  during  dry  pertoda,  would  be  possible. 
In  addition,  the  planned  Improvements 
would  reduce  the  intrusion  of  salt  water 
into  lands  and  water  supplies  cf  coastal 
areaa.  The  propoerd  channela  and  couirol 
works  would  alao  aflord  the  baalc  frame- 
work for  a  poariMa  aftttrnm  of  interlocking 
BMlpMa  vMers  throqipnM  aaoOal  and 
aootham  Florida.  The  eomprehezMlve  plan. 
aa  approved  by  the  Oovcmcr  of  Florida,  will 
be  preaanted  to  Congreaa  at  aa  early  date. 

Florida  is  the  terminus,  on  both  its  Atlan- 
tic side  and  on  Ita  Gulf  of  Mexico  shoreline, 
of  Intracoaatal  waterways  maintained  at  a 
la-Coot  depth.  Light -draft  vesaeU  today 
travel  theee  protected  routes  aa  far  north 
as  Trenton,  N.  J.,  on  the  Atlantic,  and  almost 
to  the  Mexican  border  on  the  Gulf.  The  wa- 
terways are  key  units  In  the  Nation's  cloeely 
Integrated  network  of  approximately  90.000 
flBllea  of  navigable  inland  waters. 

Extending  north  from  the  Gulf,  on  the 
lower  TttBMgbee,  Black  Warrior,  and  War- 
rior Blvara.  we  have  an  example  of  a  canaliacd 
navigation  route  developed  to  a  9-foot  depth. 
Tue  vatarvagr  coimects  the  important  Bir- 
minghaSB  ateel-producmg  area  with  the 
Gulf — a  distance  cf  mora  than  400  mne« 

In  the  center  of  the  eoontry — and  very 
appropriately,  too — Is  the  cutatandln*;  single 
project  of  the  Corpa  of  Knglneers.  the  lower 
Mlaalaalppl  River  and  Its  tributaries.  Here 
flood-control  and  navigation  Improvements 
have  been  Inaeparabla  from  tbe  beginning. 
Ocean  navigation  depths  are  provided  up- 
stream fnna  the  Gulf  to  Baton  Rouge.  La. 
An  author taed  la-foot  navigation  channel 
extetids  to  Cairo.  DL  Project  featurea  Include 
le^raea  which  aggregate  l.^OO  mllee  on  the 
main  atem.  and  an  equal  mileage  ot  amallar 
embankment  on  trtbutarlaa.  floodways.  and 
backwater  areas.  There  are  also  channel 
Improvements,  bank  stabilisation,  and  reaer- 
votrs.  Though  the  project  Is  only  approxi- 
mately 00  percent  oooplate.  It  u  eethnated 
that  to  date  H  haa  saved  the  Nation  more 
than  MjOOOiM)04>00  In  the  prevention  of  flood 
damagee.  This  great  savlnga  is  in  addition 
to  the  auhstaaual  benefits  that  have  been 
derived  by  the  Nation's  commerce  and  navl- 
tatlon  from  thia  key  unit  tn  the  world's 
^aatoat  huand  navlgattan  eyatetn. 

On  the  upper  Misateatppt  Rtver.  the  Corpa 
of  BDCinaars  haa  dsvalepad  a  9-foo:  navigable 
channel  as  far  north  as  St.  Paul.  The  same 
channel  depth  extends  on  the  Ohio  from 
Cairo  to  Ptttaburgh.  and  up  the  Illinois  to 
the  Great  Lakea.  We  are  currently  develop- 
ing the  Missouri  River  to  the  9- foot  project 
depth  avtborlaed  by  Congreaa  from  lu 
vmenHtk  to  fltoox  City.  Iowa.  Thaae  hnprove- 
maato  art  ontatondlng  examples  of  our  canal- 
ised river  work. 

Ob  the  xipper  rear  haa  of  tha  MiMourt  River 
ia  Fort  Peck  Dam  and  Beatrvoir — the  world's 
largest  hydraulic  aarth-flll  dam — a  naviga- 
tion, flood-oontrol  and  powe'  project.  Alao 
en  the  Mlaaotirl  la  the  tl77.oOO.000  Garrlaan 
Dam  and  Hsawi  ah .  and  tha  FOrt  Randan 
project,  now  vtder  oanatnKtkm  as  unite 
in  the  comprehenelTe  program  for  that 
baaln  with  which  yo«  are  faoaiiiar.  When 
completed,   they   will  provide  flood  control. 


water  for  Irrigation,  help  regulate 
stream  flow  for  navigation,  provide  hydro- 
electric power,  and  render  other  public  bene- 
flta. 

On  the  Oreat  Lakea.  deep-water  depths 
have  been  provided  for  a  serlea  of  porta,  and 
the  channela  which  connect  the  Lakea  have 
tjeen  tmproead.  Today  more  tonnage  paaaea 
through  the  Sanlt  8te.  Marie  than  through 
any  other  canal  tn  the  world  The  Oreat 
Lakea  alao  aflord  an  example  of  another 
type  of  Important  work — tt»e  provision 
of  harbor*  of  refug*.  Preeent  Indlcatlona 
are  that  cotiatnictlon  may  be  Initiated  dur- 
ing tha  nest  llaeal  year  on  the  first  of  a 
group  of  21  Greut  Lake  harbors  of  refuge, 
aa  authorlaed  by  Congreaa  in  1945. 

At  Lotdaeflto,  on  the  Ohio  River,  Is  an  ex- 
cellent eaample  of  the  many  local  protection 
works  developed  by  the  Corp*  of  Knglneers. 
I  refer  to  the  919.000.000  project  now  under 
construction  for  the  protection  against  flooda 
of  the  largest  urban  area  in  the  State  of 
Kentucky.  The  projeat  aoneUU  of  a  system 
of  levees  and  ccncrete  floodwalla  along  tbe 
river  tront.  and  hicludaa  pvmplBg  facilities 
for  dlapoeal  of  Interior  drainage,  and  other 
necessary  appurtenances. 

In  the  Southwest,  the  Conchas  Beaervolr 
in  New  Mexico  and  the  John  Martin  Dam  In 
Colorado  are  completed;  and  In  Texas.  Denl- 
8on  Dam  k.  virtually  complata.  In  addition 
to  providing  flood  couUol.  navigation,  and 
electric  power.  Denison  Reaervolr  Is  exten- 
Mvely  used  by  the  public  for  recreation. 
Two  large  waterfowl  refugee  eaubllabed  on 
the  re&ervolr  contribute  to  our  wildlife  In- 
tereata.  Alao  In  Texas,  several  reservoirs 
now  undv  ouuaUiMUcm  will  conserve  badly 
needed  wMot  anppllH  for  agricultural.  In- 
dustrial, and  municipal  uee. 

Oa  the  Coiumbiii  River,  In  the  Northwest, 
the  •84.0C0J0OO  BonnevUle  Dam  baa  been  In 
operation  since  1938  In  addition  to  pri- 
mary navigation  benefits,  the  dam's  installa- 
tion of  518.400  kllowatu  la  contributing  ma- 
terially to  current  efforta  to  meet  tbe  re- 
gion's base  electric  power  load.  In  planning 
Bonneville  Dam,  great  care  was  taken  to 
provide  facilities  for  tbe  upstream  paaaage 
of  flah— and  the  downstream  migration  of 
lapgHap^  tei  the  benefit  of  the  Important 
ftfttag  iBdiBtiy.  McNary  Dam.  also  on  tbe 
CoUunbla  River.  U  under  construction. 
When  completed.  It  will  produce  Important 
navigation  beneflu,  while  providing  an  ulti- 
mate hydroelectric  generating  cnpaclty  al- 
most twice  that  now  at  BonnevlMe.  Mud 
Mountain  Dam,  conatructed  by  the  Corps  of 
■aglneera  m  the  State  of  Waahlngton.  Is  425 
feat  ahava  bedrock— the  highest  rock-Oll 
dam  ta  the  United  SUtes. 

In  California,  projecu  such  as  the  944.000.- 
000  FOIaosn  Reservoir,  and  the  $36,000,000 
Pine  Flat  Reeervoir.  wUl  provide  Important 
inlgBtleii  banaflta  ta  addition  to  their  prl- 
Bwy  p»pon  Of  Bood  eoatfol. 

This  quick  sketching  cf  a  few  of  our  civll- 
worka  projecta— and  I  have  mentioned  only 
a  relauve  few  aa  examplea  of  the  many- 
will  suAoe  to  show  the  natlooal  scope  of 
the  work  of  the  Corps  of  Knginaera.  and  the 
broad  variety  of  purpoeea  our  projects  serve. 
They  underscore  the  strong  link  of  mutual 
InteresU  between  ttM  Corps  of  Engineers 
and  the  MaUonal  Rivera  and  Harbors  Cun- 


I.  hare,  should  like  to  em|Aaaiai  that  ma- 
jor drainage  improeeuienu  are  eligible  for 
authorlaatlon  aa  Federal  proJecU  if  the 
beneflta  to  be  derived  are  In  rrraaa  of  the 
eatlmatad  coat.  Thia  phase  of  flood  control 
Is  not  new.  We  in  the  Corpa  of  Enginecra 
have  long  conaklered  Improved  drainage  In 
many  areaa  a  natural  ooavlament  of  flood 
control.  Inevitably,  the  tremendous  strain 
on  our  agricultural  areaa  cauaed  by  tbe 
preaaing  needa  for  full  production  haa  caused 
depletion  of  our  land  and  soil  resources,  and 
has  sUeeeed  the  need  wherever  possible  cf 
bringing  marginal  land  Into  productlrn. 
Tbousazida  of  acres   of  fertile  soil   can    *yt 
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brought  Into  production  by  economically 
sound  drainage  Improvements.  Conse- 
quently— and  under  tbe  direction  of  Con- 
greaa— the  Corpa  of  Engineers  Is  giving  In- 
crea:>lng   attention   to   this   potential. 

Coaatal  beach  erosion  Is  becoming  In- 
creaalngly  severe;  and  I  call  your  attention 
briefly  to  our  work  in  this  field.  Since  1930 — 
when  Congreaa  authorized  the  Chief  o-  Engi- 
neers to  undertake  in  cooperation  with  State 
agencies  specific  studies  in  beach-erosion 
control — nearly  60  cooperative  studies  set- 
ting forth  recommended  plans  for  corrective 
measures  have  been  completed.  In  August 
1946,  Congress  authorized  Federal  participa- 
tion In  the  cost  of  protecting  the  shores  of 
publicly  owned  property  up  to  one-third  of 
tbe  construction  cost.  Under  this  new  pol- 
icy, 3  cooperative  studies  have  been  com- 
pleted and  19  studies  are  under  way.  Tbe 
studies  are  designed  to  further  develop  sound 
engineering  remedies  for  shore  erosion. 

As  most  of  you  know,  all  river  and  harbor 
and  flood-control  projects  are  based  on  ex- 
tensive surveys  made  b)  tbe  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers. This  survey  work,  though  one  of  the 
most  important  phases  of  our  civil  activities. 
Is  perhaps  the  least  spectacular.  I  might 
point  out  that  more  than  800  investigations 
currently  ai4;tborlzed  by  Congress  are  being 
prosecuted  as  fast  as  budgetary  limitatious 
permit. 

There  are  more  than  450  river  and  harbor 
reports  outstanding.  These  reports  range 
from  an  analysis  of  the  advisability  of  further 
trnprovementa  of  small-craft  harbor  facili- 
ties, to  major  studies — such  as  that  pertain- 
ing to  a  determination  of  tbe  advisability  of 
Increasing  project  depths  from  9  to  12  feet 
on  the  Ohio  River,  the  upper  Mississippi,  and 
tbe  Illinois  waterway.  There  are  also  studies 
on  related  problems,  including  greater  con- 
trol of  water  hyacinths  In  streams  of  coastal 
States. 

There  are  approximately  350  flood-control 
reports  outstanding  at  the  present  time. 
Typical  of  these  reports  Is  one  for  tbe  Co- 
lumbia River  Basin  expected  to  be  completed 
In  October  1948.  A  comprehensive  plan  for 
tbe  control  and  use  of  the  waters  of  the 
Middle  Rio  Grande  Basin  has  also  been 
developed. 

All  projects.  If  approved  for  construction 
by  tbe  Congress,  will  become  part  of  tbe  Inte- 
grated plans  developed  for  tbe  watersheds  of 
the  country.  These  basin  plans  are  flexible, 
allowing  modifications  and  additions  directed 
by  Congress,  and  warranted  by  changing 
physical  and  economic  conditions. 

In  our  studies  of  future  needs — and  in 
other  phasea  of  our  work— tbe  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers looks  to  associations  such  as  your  own 
for  constructive  suggestions  regarding  the 
most  beneficial  uses  of  our  water  resources. 
As  tbe  foremost  authorities  in  the  waterway 
field,  you  are  eminently  qualified  to  appraise 
the  true  value  of  proposed  projects  In  the 
broad  Interest  of  the  Nation  as  a  whole. 

Perhaps  more  than  any  other  group  of  rep- 
reaentative  citizens,  this  .  ssociatlon  recog- 
nizes that  economic  Justification  must  be 
established  by  thorough  investigation  before 
we  can  recommend  to  Congress  tbe  under- 
taking of  any  project.  In  this  connection, 
we  miut  bear  in  mind  that  we  no  longer  are 
living  under  prewar  conditions.  Our  pro- 
duction potential  has  Increased  enormously — • 
both  in  agriculture  and  industry — and  otir 
employment  figures  have  reached  record  pro- 
portions. Our  population  has  passed  145,- 
000,000  with  the  1947  gain  the  greatest  on 
record,  and  with  a  population  of  166.000,000 
forecast  by  1975.  Never  before  has  there 
beei  such  peacetime  demand  for  electric 
power.  Our  merchant  marine  Is  almost 
wholly  comprised  of  new  and  larger  vessels 
of  deeper  draft.  River  craft  are  Increasing  In 
size  and  power  to  achieve  Increased  shipping 
economies. 

In  short — and  though  many  factors  still 
render  obscure  the  picture  of  future  con- 


ditions— it  would  seem  that  our  Nation  is 
being  geared  to  a  vastly  increased  scale  of 
production,  which.  In  turn,  demands  many 
supporting  facilities.  Certainly,  the  com- 
bined available  knowledge,  experience,  and 
wisdom  of  all  recognized  authorities  will  be 
needed  If  we  are  to  come  up  with  the  best 
answers  to  our  problems.  We  must  keep  our 
thinking  sufficiently  flexible  to  make  what- 
ever adjustments  are  required.  Funda- 
mentally we  must  have  before  us  tbe  com- 
pelling necessity  of  seeing  to  it  that  our  na- 
tional waterways  and  the  works  that  will 
eliminate  or  check  tbe  devastation  of  costly 
floods  are  adequate  to  meet  the  needs  of  our 
expanded  domestic  economy. 

We  cannot  escape  consideration  of  the 
International  situation,  and  tbe  Imperative 
need  of  keeping  our  Nation  strong.  As  tbe 
stronghold  of  human  freedom,  we,  as  a  Na- 
tion, fervently  hope  for  tbe  achievement  of 
an  enduring  peace.  For  only  in  peace  can 
we  make  real  progress  in  the  realization  of 
lasting  projects  for  the  public  good — projects 
that  In  recent  years  of  national  emergency 
have  had  to  make  slow  progress.  America  is 
a  young  and  lusty  Nation;  and  Its  greatest 
years  lie  ahead.  Let  us  together  do  our  parts 
In  wisely  discharging  tbe  responsibilities  en- 
trusted to  us 

Under  our  democratic  procedures,  each  of 
you  has  a  vital  part  In  sponsoring  and  fur- 
thering proposed  improvements  of  merit,  and 
affording  a  means  for  expression  of  the  will 
of  tbe  people.  No  authority  beyond  that 
of  the  people  Is  required  to  accomplish  the 
desired  Improvements. 

It  is  tbe  duty  of  Congress  to  determine  tbe 
amount  of  funds  which  tbe  Nation  can  afford 
for  the  improvements  recommended  to  It. 
You  In  this  association,  like  we  In  tbe  Corps 
of  Engineers,  must  have  noted  with  gratifi- 
cation tbe  willingness  of  the  Congress  to 
provide  generous  appropriations  for  the  cur- 
rent fiscal  year  for  river  and  harbor  and  fiood- 
control  work.  Present  Indications  are  that 
the  need  to  accelerate  this  large  and  highly 
specialized  program  is  becoming  widely  recog- 
nized, and  that  larger  appropriations  may 
be  provided  for  the   1949  fiscal  year. 

In  carrying  out  tbe  mandate  of  Congress 
in  these  matters,  and  in  cooperating  with  you 
In  your  valued  functions,  I  pledge  you  the 
best  endeavors  of  tbe  Corps  of  Engineers. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ANDREW  L.  SOMERS 

or  NKW  TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  29.  J948 

Mr.  SOMERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Rec- 
ord, I  Include  the  following  statement 
made  by  Assemblyman  Irwin  Steingut, 
Democratic  minority  leader  of  the  New 
York  State  Assembly,  who  represents  the 
eighteenth  assembly  district  of  the 
county  of  Kings,  made  by  him  on  Feb- 
ruary 10,  1948,  in  the  assembly,  in  sup- 
port of  his  resolution,  which  is  also  set 
forth  in  this  Record,  and  adopted  by  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  New  York 
memorializing  the  President,  the  State 
Department  and  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  to  take  such  steps  as  may 
be  necessary  to  cancel  the  present  em- 
bargo on  the  shipment  of  arms  and  muni- 
tions to  the  Jewish  people  of  Palestine 
and  to  make  possible  the  Immediate  ship- 
ment of  arms  and  munitions  for  the  de- 


fense of  the  Jewish  people  of  Palestine 
against  the  unprovoked  acts  of  aggres- 
sion and  warfare  of  the  Arabs. 

STATEMENT    OF    ASSXMBLTMAN    laWTN    STElNCtJT 

I  Offer  the  following  resolution  and  prior 
to  moving  its  adoption,  I  would  like  to  make^ 
a  statement  In  support  of  It. 

The  object  of  the  resolution  Is  to  memo- 
rialize the  President  of  the  United  BUtes. 
tbe  State  Department,  and  the  Congress  of 
tbe  United  States,  to  take  such  steps  as  may 
be  necessary  to  cancel  the  present  embargo 
on  the  shipment  of  arms  and  munitions  to 
the  Jewish  people  of  Palestine,  who  are  de- 
fending tbe  decUlon  of  the  United  Nations 
and  make  possible  the  Immediate  shipment 
of  arms  and  munitions  for  the  defense  of 
the  Jewish  people  of  Palestine  against  the 
imprcvoked  acts  of  aggression  and  warfare 
of  tbe  Arabs. 

When  the  United  Nations  voted  partition 
of  Palestine  and  the  setting  up  of  a  Jewish 
state,  they  did  not  mean  it  as  an  idle  gesture 
but  as  a  Just  and  equitable  solution  of  a 
vexing  problem. 

If  tbe  United  Nations  Is  to  siu-vive  In  Its 
first  test  of  strength.  It  must  implement  Its 
decision  with  force.  If  necessary:  otherwise. 
It  will  meet  the  sorrowfiU  fate  of  the  League 
of  Nations. 

Until  the  United  Nations  can  send  a  force 
to  implement  its  mandate,  we  In  the  United 
States  must  In  good  conscience  do  every- 
thing we  can  to  permit  the  Jewish  people 
to  defend  their  most  cherished  and  newly 
born  homeland. 

The  partition  and  tbe  establfthment  of 
a  Jewish  homeland  is  not  a  Jewish  question 
alone.  It  Is  a  humane  one.  In  which  all  free- 
dom-loving people  Join.  If  other  nations  or 
races  were  confronted  with  the  same  prob- 
lem, I  would  be  Just  as  zealous  In  fighting 
for  their  rights  as  I  am  doing  now  In  aupport 
of  my  resolution. 

All  the  world  knows  of  the  suffering  and 
anguish  which  the  Jewish  people  have  been 
subjected  to  In  the  last  decade.  Their  only 
hope  and  salvation  which  has  sustained  them 
has  been  their  dream  of  a  Jewish  homeland 
In  Palestine. 

By  maintaining  an  embargo  on  the  ship- 
ment of  arms  and  munitions  to  the  Jewish 
people  of  Palestine,  we  are  encouraging  blood- 
shed on  a  defenseless  people,  and  must 
therefore  share  the  responsibility  for  tbe  loss 
of  life  In  Palestine. 

By  adopting  this  resolution,  we  serve  notice 
on  Washington,  that  we  the  elected  repre- 
sentatives of  the  people  of  the  State  of  New 
York,  the  largest  State  In  the  Union,  with 
one-tenth  of  the  population  of  the  Nation, 
Insist  that  the  embargo  be  lifted  on  tbe  ship- 
ment of  arms  and  munitions  to  tbe  Jewish 
people  of  Palestine,  so  that  they  may  defend 
their  homeland.  I  move  the  adoption  of 
the  resolution. 

(By  Mr.  Steingut] 

"Whereas  the  United  Nations  has  decreed 
that  Palestine  shall  be  partitioned  Into  sepa- 
rate Arab  and  Jewish  states;  and 

"Whereas  the  Arab  nations.  In  defiance  of 
the  decree  of  the  United  Nations,  have  re- 
fused to  participate  In  negotiations  prepara- 
tory or  subsequent  to  the  vote  on  tbe  parti- 
tion plan;  and 

"Whereas  the  Arab  nations  have  persist- 
ently followed  a  course  of  terror  and  violence 
designed  to  nullify  and  prevent  the  Imple- 
mentation of  the  United  Nations  Palestine 
decision;  and 

"Whereas  the  Jews  of  tbe  world.  In  a  spirit 
of  amity  and  compromise  born  of  tbe  suffer- 
ing and  persecution  which  they  have  endured 
through  tbe  ages,  have  gratefully  accepted 
and  agreed  to  be  bound  by  the  decision  of 
tbe  United  Nations  on  Palestine  although  it 
does  not  carry  out  promises  made  to  them 
In  the  Balfour  declaration;  and 

"Whereas  tbe  public  press  carries  dally  ac- 
counts of  unprovoked  mass  Arab  raids  and 
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1  MS  CoaasraMaara  Aaa  Ittaiwe  Ti 


OlUra  MeCormtek) 

electoral  struggle  ta  unique  In 

Motbtag  qmu  like  It  baa 

Tba  cifquaati  of 

Kttrijpe  ware 

fovea  aa4  tarrcr  in  tern* 

to  the  play  of  wcatem  powar. 

potltleal  eT«nta  of  coaipa- 

tbe   Labor   vote   tai 

aid   tb« 

nated     Labor     MSarattoa     In 

I'ltbout  otttatd*  Intafraatka  tron 


It  had  nothing  to  do  with  tba 
ilat  drlT*  for  emptre.  Tha  aaeoaS 
waa  tba  fb^  open  revolt  in  tbe  labor  raafca: 
It  waa  a  auoceaaful  and  slgntllcant  bat  not 
a  aooctuatve  battle 

But  tbe  ItalUn  election  will  be  decisive  Aa 
tbe  campaign  approaches  lU  climax  it  strikes 
a  not*  of  daaparatlon — proof  that  both  sidea 
raallaa  they  are  ebooiSH(  not  marely  a  na- 
ttonal  government  but  a  systara  of  life  snd 
a  pcaftkm  in  an  intamatlonal  conflict. 
Kvery  day  It  Is  potmded  borne  to  the  poor 
Italian  voter  that  bs  la  voting  for  Christ  or 
antt-ChrlJtt.  for  Truman  or  Stalin,  for  Tito 
or  Trieste  In  the  cburrbes  he  la  told  that 
he  will  lose  bis  soul  If  be  votes  one  aray:  In 
tbe  ptazcaa  that  be  will  be  an  "American 
aiave"  If  be  votee  tbe  otber.  All  be  aaka  la  a 
Uttle  bread  and  wine,  a  little  freedom  and 
peace,  and  what  be  geta  ta  a  stem  and  over* 
whelmlag  aandate  to  decide  the  fate  of 
Kur<  pa. 

k  LONO  W4T  TO  CO 

The  methods  employed  by  the  Communists 
are  the  t)est  proof  of  what  It  means  to  them. 
Never  anywhere  have  they  fought  aa  tbey  are 
now  for  tbe  Italian  vote.  Tbey  have 
a  great  Initial  sdrantage  Por  nearly 
4  years,  ever  since  Toc^llattt  brought  his  well- 
trained  team  from  IHcacow  In  the  sununer  of 
1*44.  they  have  araetad  on  tlM  shattered 
framework  of  ftaalaaa— "nuMla  for  us."  as 
TogUattl  boasted— tb*  ttgtatest.  beat  dlad- 
pllned  and  strongeat  political  organlsattaa 
In  the  land — In  any  land  outside  of  Russia, 
bacmoae  to  tbatr  own  ranks  they  have  linked 
the  majority  of  the  Socialists  with  boaitfi  of 
atari— ao  that  they  control  the  labor  unkna 
and  are  thereby  well  batfpatf  *g**~—  apcb  an 
open  defection  as  the  Sodailat  tradaa-itataaa 
stafatf  la  Pranoe. 

Oaapamil  to  thia  aioiioltth.  tbe  other 
parttaa  are  kwee  and  porous  aggloaMra- 
tiooa  of  pollttral  amateurs.  Tbey  try  to 
aaafce  op  la  aaal  and  aameatueaa  what  tbey 

but  tbey  have  a  toag  vay  to  S»  agaMM*  tbe 
moat  formidable  liaiiibaf  In 
ItallHa  Democrats  bav*  ocgaalaei 
Into  an  aaan elation  called  "Prtanda  of 
lea"  to  counter  anti-Aoiertcan  propaganda. 
but  theae  friends  of  ours  have  no  funds  at  all 
except  tbe  amall  suma  tbey  collect  among 
themaalvo;.     while    tbe    Communlats     have 

ernty  to  distribute  largeaae  In  all  dlrecUons. 
a  spend  vaat  amounta  In  Italy  to  save 
demccrscy.  and  threaten  to  discontinue  our 
help  If  the  Cooununtsts  win  —surely  political 
iBtarfantlon — but  it  la  agateat  our  prln- 
ctplaa  to  distribute  a  few  thousand  dollars 
wher*  It  floold  b*  bmn  aSaeUaa  ta  helping 
tboae  who  are  fighting  our  war  on  the  front 
line  against  a  well-heeled  and  reacurccful 
antafonlat. 

People  abroad  point  to  the  church  as  an 
older  organliatlan  tbaa  tbe  Communist 
Party,  aad  praMBaMy  Biara  toAuantlal  in 
a  country  aa  soUdly  Catholic  aa  Italy  The 
eottatry  Is  blanketed  wtth  parlahea.  and  tbe 
ling  aebaaaaatly  ■g"*'*—  the 
of  a  Oaaannilat  dlctator- 
tb*y  startsd  very  late.  Catholte 
tba  lay  arm  of  tbe  Church  went  Into 
action  only  a  month  ago  All  talk  to  the 
•OBttary.  tbe  Churrh  is  not  oisaniaed  for  a 
palMaal  campaign. 

nna  is  mm  anow-coww 
A  raiport  from  Peacara.  where  the  Com« 
■MHMa  recently  won  a  local  election.  Itlus- 
tratett  their  methods  In  that  electloa  tbey 
•pent  mill  tone  of  lire,  while  all  tba  otber 
lovttbar  bad  only  about  MO.Ogo  to 
After  tbair  nelory  tbey  immarttaHlj 
raad  tbaIr  paraon-to-peraon  and  ba«aa> 
to-bouac  canvaaa  for  tbe  next  teat.  Prom 
Anil  a  they  have  tvought  to  Peecara  40 
Oommimlat  wonan  wbo  work  bi  tba  atraeta. 
hMbc  promma  to  aoBM. 
etbera  aad  db^itbuttng  padtagea 
•oSaa.  Tbey  tell  tbe 
la  teoed  to  aand  tbia 
balp  aaeraUy  bacauaa  da  Oa^wrl's  government 


refuaea  to  aeeept  help  from  Ri^iMla  "  "Amar- 
lea  makea  na  pay  for  the  help  she  Mnda." 
tbey  say.  "while  If  the  luilans  bttd  asked 
Rosala  for  help  she  arould  have  sent  It  at 
a  better  price  and  In  greater  quantltlaa." 

Reporta  from  all  parts  of  the  country  tell 
th*  earn*  atory  of  Intensive  and  unremitting 
work.  TJit  Ccmmuntst  leaders  sre  stopping 
at  nothing,  bccsuM  they  know  this  Is  the 
show>down.  If  they  loee  this  election,  they 
loee  their  position  In  Italy,  their  standing 
ta  Moacow.  their  chance  In  Europe 

Other  party  leaders  are  no  less  aware  that 
everything  Is  at  stake  for  them  too — their 
propirrty.  their  Uvea,  their  famllica,  their 
country  "Thit  we  have  hardly  any  means." 
writes  one  of  the  Prlends  of  America,  "lech 
of  oa  la  depriving  btmself  of  wine,  potatoes, 
wood,  and  what*^•er  clothing  he  can  spare  In 
order  to  gain  the  Bympathy  of  some  of  the 
border-line  Communists  We  are  printing 
pamphleta  and  sending  out  newspapers.  In 
this  region  we  couk*  have  wonderful  results 
If  we  had  tbe  mone;  to  pay  50  raeolute  men. 
People  are  scared,  and  whoever  apeaks  up 
loudly  and  clearly  will  win." 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  PAUL  W.  SHAFER 

or  MICHOUN 

m  THX  HOUSE  CP  RKPRXSKNTATIVKS 
Monday.  March  29.  1949 

Mr.  SHAFER.  Mr  Speaker.  4  years 
ago.  when  the  Uny  Republic  of  Finland 
wa.s  flRhtlng  against  Russia  and  we  were 
ensa^ed  in  a  tlnntlc  strufgle  with  Nazi 
Oermany  the  then  American  President, 
with  the  flair  for  the  dramatic  for  which 
he  was  famous,  refused  to  accept  Pln- 
land's  annual  pa%iiient  on  Its  national 
debt  to  us  with  these  words: 

Our  foreign  policy  la  not  for  aala  for 
•m.ooo. 

Tbe  Finns,  although  fighting  against 
ODe  of  our  allies,  still  wanted  to  pay 
their  bills.  More  important,  the  Finnish 
leaders  probably  saw  the  future  a  lot 
more  clearly  than  did  the  ailing  man  In 
the  White  Bouse,  who.  the  American 
people  were  trtd  was  "the  plctiire  of  ruddy 
health. - 

The  Finns  knew  what  Roosevelt  had 
never  learned,  and  what  his  successor. 
Harry  Tnunan.  may  never  know,  that 
Ru-ssla.  or  any  RaOoo.  is  going  to  act 
in  Its  omn  self-lntereat 

Rooserelt  at  Yalta  and  Truman  at 
Potsdam  expected  men  of  kno*-n  mur- 
derous tendencies,  men  with  blood  on 
ttMir  haada.  from  baviiig  murdered  mil- 
lioaa  of  thfllr  fellow  eoyairymen.  to  act 
onseiflshly  and  in  a  paternal.  Christian 
spirit  In  the  future  Our  leaders  signed 
agreements  t^iinf  the  Ru.«^«ians  a  virtual 
carte  blanche  !n  eastern  Europe. 

The  Russians,  as  any  normal,  think- 
ing man  would  expect,  have  been  aggres- 
sire  liiicc  VE-day.  but  no  more  aggres- 
sive than  the  New  Deal  admlnistraUon, 
which  has  been  in  charge  of  this  coim- 
try>  forelfa  policy,  has  encouraged  them 
to  t)e.  Wit  that  reason.  If  the  majority 
of  Americans  are  blaming  Russia  for 
what  has  happened  since  the  end  of 
World  War  n.  they  are  missing  the  mark. 
The  New  Dealers  in  the  Sute  Depart- 
ment and  White  House  have  been  wrong 


every  step  of  the  way — and  they  are  to- 
day to  blame,  as  they  well  !:now.  for  the 
so-called  emergency  which  really  is  not 
an  emergency  except  in  the  minds  of 
thoughtless  people. 

If  the  Republicans  swallow  the  medi- 
cine President  Truman  has  prepared,  it 
will  be  a  fatal  does  for  their  party  and 
their  country.  It  will  lose  more  votes  to 
Henry  Wallace  than  the  New  Deal  is  • 
losing  to  him,  for  millions  of  Americans 
are  sick  and  weary  of  a  bipartisan  for- 
eign policy  that  leads  them  closer  and 
closer  to  war  while  proclaiming  with  each 
new  measure  that  peace  will  be  assured. 

We  shall  soon  be  hearing  about  the 
pressure  Stalin  Is  putting  on  Finland. 
Yet.  what  about  the  pressure  Roosevelt 
put  on  the  Finns  only  a  few  years  ago? 
What  about  the  treaty  which  hapless 
Finland  was  forced  to  sign,  with  the 
acquiescence  and  support  of  the  New 
Deal  administration,  giving  Stalin  what 
amounted  to  a  blank  check  throughout 
the  Republic  of  Finland?  Now  that 
Stalin  wants  to  cash  that  check,  some 
Americans  would  blame  him. 

The  New  Deal  Is  anxious  for  the  people 
to  forget.  Republicans  should  keep  busy 
helping  the  people  to  remember.  If  the 
voters  can  get  to  November  without  be- 
ing shoved  into  a  war.  and  can  remem- 
ber Just  a  few  major  facts,  they  will  solve 
a  lot  of  the  Nation's  problems. 

Remember  this — Russia  has  not  made 
one  overt  move  In  Europe  that  has  not 
been  agreed  to  beforehand  by  Roo.';evelt 
and  Truman  at  Yalta.  Tehran,  and  Pots- 
dam. James  F.  Byrnes,  the  former  Sec- 
retpry  of  State,  who  has  admitted  to 
misleading  the  American  people,  Is  so 
discredited  by  the  record  that  he  should 
never  be  quoted  by  any  thoughtful 
America.  Yet.  he  still  has  the  nerve  to 
talk  about  foreign  policy  and  some  news- 
papermen are  stupid  enough  to  report 
what  he  says.  He  now  says  that  If  Tru- 
man's policies  are  followed,  the  "emer- 
gency" will  be  solved  and  we  will  have 
peace.  He  Is  the  same  James  Byrnes  who 
came  back  from  Potsdam  proclaiming 
that  peace  was  assured.  He  Is  the  same 
James  Byrnes  who  sat  In  the  State  De- 
partment while  the  Communists  took 
over  Manchuria  and  said  little,  If  any- 
thing, about  containing  Russia. 

It  seems  Incredible  that  any  responsible 
group  of  Americans  would  want  to  take 
action  on  any  score  In  the  field  of  for- 
eign policy,  other  than  hold  what  we 
can,  until  a  new  administration  takes 
cfBce.  The  present  administration, 
which  led  us  into  war.  sold  us  numerous 
bills  of  goods  and  now  cries  "wolf,  wolf," 
every  time  the  Inevitable  results  of  their 
policies  come  to  pass,  can  lead  us  no- 
where except  to  more  crises  and  more 
emergencies. 

All  the  time  the  Truman  administra- 
tion Is  calling  for  a  show  of  forces  o 
try  to  frighten  the  rulers  of  the  Krem- 
lin, it  not  only  continues  recognizing  the 
illegal  dictators  of  Russia,  but  actually 
continues  to  permit  shipments  of  carload 
after  carload  of  materials  that  can  be 
used  In  war.  What  kind  of  fools  do  the 
New  Dealers  think  the  American  people 
are?  Or  can  they  be  right  In  thinking 
that  all  they  have  to  do  is  cook  up  a 
new  emergency  Just  before  every  election 
to  win  hands  down? 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WALT  HORAN 

or   WASHIKCTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  March  29.  1948 

Mr.  HORAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
privilege  to  extend  my  own  remarks  In 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record.  I  am  pleased 
to  Include  a  column  by  Fred  C.  Koch, 
editor  and  publisher  of  the  East  Wenat- 
chee  Journal.  Mr.  Koch  Is  unusually 
qualified  to  comment  on  the  matter  of 
Russian  propaganda  In  America.  Dur- 
ing and  following  the  war.  Mi.  Koch 
participated  In  the  management  of  the 
American  newspapers  published  by  our 
occupational  forces  In  Germany  and 
covered  the  early  part  of  the  Nuremburg 
trials. 

The  Sunnyslope  school  to  which  he  re- 
fers happens  to  be  the  school  which  I  my- 
self attended  and  it  is  the  school  system 
that  serves  a  truly  typically  American 
community.  This  fact  makes  Mr.  Koch's 
observations  all  the  more  pertinent  at 
this  time. 

(By  Fred  C.  Koch) 

"So  long  as  communism  threatens  the  very 
existence  of  democracy,"  President  Truman 
told  a  Joint  Senate-House  session  last  week, 
the  United  States  must  remain  strong  enough 
to  support  those  countries  which  are  now 
threatened  with  Communist  control  and 
police  state  rule. 

The  countries  of  eastern  Euroi>e.  the  Baltic 
States  and  Finland  He  within  the  reach  of 
Moscow's  physical  tentacles.  Some  of  them, 
like  Lithuania,  Latvia,  and  Estonia,  were 
thrown  to  the  wolves  of  the  Kremlin  so  long 
ago  many  people  have  forgotten  them.  Here 
was  the  first  major  Soviet  violation  of  neigh- 
boring states'  rights  and  independence  which 
we  and  the  British  condoned — because  we 
were  still  under  the  Influence  of  Rooseveltlan 
appeasement  of  the  Communists. 

It  was  easy  for  the  American  policy  mak- 
ers of  a  few  years  ago  to  close  their  eyes  to 
this  International  rape,  especially  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  our  policy  makers  had  dipped 
the  Stars  and  Stripes  to  the  Communists,  so 
many  times  during  the  war  that  no  one  raised 
an  eyebrow  when  Stalin  pushed  the  Nazis  out 
of  the  Baltic  States  and,  like  a  stronger  vul- 
ture, seized  upon  and  held  fast  In  his  claws 
these  three  helpless  little  states. 

The  gory  talons  have  now  sunk  their  claws 
Into  Czechoslovakia.  They're  seeking  out 
the  aoft  underbelly  of  Italy,  Greece,  France. 
China,  and  Korea.  Communism  Is  on  the 
march,  eastward  and  westward— and  around 
on  the  other  side  of  the  earth  where  these 
two  points  could  meet  Ilea  the  United  States 
of  America— the  only  power  in  the  world 
today  that  stands  In  the  path  of  Russian 
domination  of  the  earth. 

The  people  of  the  "United  States  should 
read  of  the  Soviet  expansion  with  alarm. 
It  Is  not  an  expansion  that  stops  on  the 
shores  of  France  and  off  the  sea  of  Okhotsk. 
The  American  people  have  not  felt  the  coiling 
crush  of  the  Soviet  tentacle  as  liave  the 
Finns,  the  Czechs,  the  Hungarians,  the  Ru- 
manians, and  the  north  Koreans — but  the 
vanguard  of  Soviet  expansion  a  not  the 
tramp  of  the  Soviet  foot-soldier's  boot. 
When  you  hear  that  crunch  along  the  street, 
it's  too  late. 

The  invisible  shock  troops  of  the  Soviet 
expansion  are  inaldious.     They  are  sly,  de- 


ceitful methods  of  deatroying  confidence  In 
the  United  States  Oovernment.  and  confi- 
dence In  the  American  way  of  life.  Tha 
methods  are  given  expression  through  tha 
printed  and  spoken  word.  They  are  to  b« 
found  everywhere  In  America  today— even  In 
Wenatchee. 

Even  In  Wenatchee.  I  have  before  me  four 
wicked  pieces  of  Soviet  propaganda— four 
magazines  whose  every  word  of  content  Is  de- 
signed to  dastroy  faith  in  the  American  way 
of  life  and  In  the  men  who  stand  for  the 
American  7;ay  of  life.  The  title  of  the  maga- 
zines Is  "Soviet  Russia  Today." 

And  where  do  you  think  these  mag<izlnea 
were  found? 

On  the  reading  rack  at  the  Sunnyslope 
school! — that  Is,  they  were  on  the  reading 
rack  until  faculty  members  became  so  In- 
censed over  thia  audacity  that  the  super- 
intendent finally  removed  them  and  threw 
them  Into  the  wastebasket. 

An  article  In  one  of  these  Soviet  demoral- 
izers Is  titled:  "The  Devil  and  Jimmy 
Byrnes."  It  calls  the  former  Secretary  of 
State'-  book  Speaking  Frankly  an  incredible 
and  terrifying  document  because  It  speaks 
frankly  of  Soviet  acts  and  purposes.  The 
article  tries  to  cover  Soviet  expansionism 
by  holding  up  before  Its  readers  the  horrors 
of  American  expansion,  and  then  takes  this 
tack:  "Is  It  conceivable  that  the  United 
States  or  Britain  has  ever  violated  pledges?" 

The  article  also  attempts  to  prove  the  lily- 
white  purposes  of  the  Communists  In  China 
whereas.  It  says,  the  United  States  has  In- 
tervened with  troops  and  dollars  I 

Then  this  same  issue  squirts  its  poison- 
ous venom  upon  General  MacArthur  In  an 
article  titled  "What  Is  MacArthur  Up  To?" 

The  article  tseks  to  discredit  the  work 
of  MacArthur  and  the  American  forces  In 
Japan — and  behind  It  is  the  grievance  that 
Russia  has  had  no  share  In  Jurisdiction 
over  Japan  (upon  whom  she  failed  to  de- 
clare war  until  Japan  was  crushed  single- 
handedly  by  the  Americans). 

After  smearing  MacArthur,  the  publica- 
tion moves  in  defense  of  the  Soviet  con- 
centration camps  by  holding  up  the  hor- 
rors of  American  prisons.  The  vicious  pub- 
lication moves  from  personality  to  person- 
ality, from  situation  to  situation,  undermin- 
ing, besmirching,  belittling,  and  smearing 
any  person  who  raires  his  voice  In  defense 
of  America — if  such  defense  happens  to  be 
diametrical  to  Soviet  schemes  and  machi- 
nations. 

Naturally  the  magazine  herolzes  Henry 
Wallace — which  ought  to  label  this  man 
who  came  so  dangerously  close  to  becoming 
the  President  of  the  United  States! 

Of  course,  the  publication  is  edited  by  so- 
called  Americans  who  say  "we  are  doing 
wrong  to  stand  In  the  way  of  Soviet  expan- 
sion and  we  should  appease  the  Kremlin  and 
we  should  thrust  out  any  person  who  stands 
for  America  and  for  everything  for  which 
America  stands. 

An  adult  can  readily  see  through  the  silly 
pretense  of  this  magazine:  but  a  youngater, 
of  Junior-high  age— or  an  adult  with  a  |rade- 
Bchool  mental lty~could  easily  be  taken  In  by 
Its  deceit.  Since  the  nxagazlne  alms  at  de- 
stroying confidence,  where  better  can  thia 
be  done  than  In  the  mind  of  a  growing  child 
who  has  not  yet  acquired  enough  In  knowI> 
edge  and  facts  to  be  able  to  evaluate  and 
weigh  controversial  subject  matter? 

Yes,  the  expansionist  program  of  the  So- 
viets Is  world-wide.  If  we  wait  until  guna 
and  atom  bombs  are  required  to  stop  Its  con- 
quest of  America,  it  may  be  too  late. 

We  must  destroy  the  Infiltration  processes 
now.  We  must  ask  why  the  United  States 
mall  allows  Itself  to  become  a  vehicle  for 
disseminating  seditious  propaganda — and 
why  some  school  authorities  have  allowed 
such  poison  within  reach  of  chUdren. 
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Power  and  tlic  BalaDced  Fleet 


■  KTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HM.  DONALD  L  JACKSON 

t>r   CALirOBMlft 

DC  TI  X  HOUSI  OP  RSPRISSNTATIVB 
Thursday.  March  25.  I94t 

Ux.  JACKSON  of  CaiUornla.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leav*  to  «aa«Ml  ay  re- 
marks. I  include  the  tdlfeed  vankm  of  an 

article.    Sea    Power    and    the   Balanced 
from  the  Pebruary  1948  Marine 
laaette. 

This  article,  by  a  prominent  military 
writer,  is  particularly  tlRntflcant  in  that 
It  expl  alns  the  basic  character  of  the 
ortanl  atlon  of  our  naval  service,  polnt- 
Ixvf  ou  cJaarly  how  our  naval  organlza- 
tkm  to  ptculiarly  fitted  to  this  Nation's 
mantii  ae  and  gcocraphlcal  position,  and 
Is.  conj  equenUy.  an  American  Innovation 
to  naial  organltatlon.  The  article  is 
of]  major  slgni^cance  In  that  it  dls- 
the  nature  of  the  term  "naval 
«n."  This  Is  a  term  used  In  wrlt- 
tnc  th '.  NaUonal  Security  Act.  and  the 
article  explains  the  meaning  of  the  term 
M  tt  ^  rM  and  by  Um  members  of  tbe 
Bonn  Bncottv*  bpnuUtures  Commit- 
tee's jubcommlttee  who  prepared  the 
Initial  Jraft  of  the  bill  that  later  became 
Public  Law  2M. 

Afte  -  reading  this  article  I  believe  that 
you  wis  again  reallie  bow  wise  the  Mem- 
bofs  of  the  Houa*  of  RopreacnUUves  were 
iBdelliterately  rcfuatag  to  impose  hmita- 
ttens  oi  the  proMCuUon  of  a  naval  cam- 
pamn  )y  naval  air.  submarine,  surface. 
and  tkitX.  marine  forces.  This  article 
will  to  far.  If  given  adequate  distribution, 
towarti  helping  create  a  greater  appreci- 
ation 0  [  the  uniquely  American  character 
of  our  naval  organisation,  based  upon 
what  li  so  aptly  termed  the  concept  of 
tiM  "b  Uanced  fleet. "  This  is  one  of  tbe 
ii  iportant  aUlitary  articles  in  recent 
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pown  AKs  Tin  aALANCB*  VLarr 

cBy  Lt.  Col.  JuDM  D.  BltUc) 
{ owsr  AS  a  eonccpt  is  Dotblng  new  to 
tbought.     Th«  forceful  application 
bf  the  balanced  ftoet  is  not  only 
relatively  new.  but  It  to  a  purely 
contribution    to   tha    conduct    of 
war. 

Alfred  Thayer  llahan.  United  States 

greaUst  naval  tblabw  of  oMidcm 

4eT<^ed  a  Urge  portkn  at  his  profes- 

to  eoDTinclng  this  Nation  of  tbe 

of   his  concept  of  sea  power   as  a 

tal  feature  at  the  sound  military 

vipoa   which  the  over-all   tccurlty 

or  the  United  Blatse  must  be  baaed. 

to  so  much  that  la  m 

abovt  sea  power.  Mahan 

to  be  much  more  than  tbe 

the  Beet.    He  viewed  a  aatton^ 

every  aspect  o<  nattnoal  life 

to  tUtlaaate  control  ot  the 

dandltkma.  economy,  geography,  poll- 

nerchant    marine,    and    the    Nation's 

Ul  thla.  Mahaa  postulated,  influenced 

ability  of  a  nation  to  control 


wer  as  a  concept  to  no  innovation  to 
but  the  means  by  which  our  natlooal 
to  forcefully  afpllad  Is  a  ualqoa 
the    hislisrleal    tandpotnt.    aa 
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Oltr  Use*  today  couuylsw  surface,  sub- 
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surface,  nsval  avutlon.  and  naval 
forces.  In  lu  ba<lc  itructiire  the  Beet  to 
well  proportioned,  poaaeaslng  its  own  organic 
types  of  forces  to  permit  aoocMapllahacut  of 
any  combat  mlaslun  Incident  to  achieving  or  ^ 
exercUlng  conUol  of  the  teas.  No  individual  ' 
element  of  naval  power  to  cmptealaed  to 
tbe  exclusion  of  any  other  necessary  com- 
pcnent. 

The  air,  surface,  subsurface,  a 
force  components  of  the  fleet  are  r< 
to  play  a  vttal  rote  In  applying  naval  power. 
each  U  provided  for  In  dKnincant  strength, 
with  the  result  that  the  capabilities  and  liml- 
tattona  of  each  of  the  functional  componenta 
of  the  fleet  are  considered  In  relation  to  each 
other  a^  well  as  to  the  over -all  reqtilrements 
at  naval  war.  The  term  iMlanced  fleet  de- 
an orgSBlaatlooal  concept,  the  funda- 
ital  featwa  of  which  to  the  inclusion  with- 
in the  fleet  of  all  functional  components  to 
prrmit  the  Beet  to  conduct  any  type  of  oper- 
ation Incident  to  the  prosecution  of  a  naval 
campaign,  involving,  as  it  msy,  the  coordi- 
nate employment  of  sor'sce,  subsurface. 
naval  aJr.  and  naval  landing  foreas.  Cooa- 
mand,  organization,  and  **■— p**^**^^  ol 
forcee  of  a  twianrsd  ieet  are  appropriately 
oriented  in  aaeerdaaee  with  the  predontl- 
nantly  navsl  character  of  the  operations, 
■ach  functional  component  of  the  fleet  to 
— ploysd  according  to  Its  capabUltles  for  the 
pttrposes  of  achieving  the  anal  objective- 
command  of  the  sea. 

In  keeping  with  thto  concept,  surface  or 
subeurfacc  vcaaels  do  not  Sfage  the  enemy 
merely  to  flgbt  a  stirface  action;  landing 
forces  do  not  aaaault  a  beachhead  solely  to 
fight  a  land  battle,  neither  do  air  units  strive 
for  air  supremacy  over  the  duputed  sea  area 
or  lla  shores  merely  for  the  sske  of  sir 
sufwaasacy  in  itself.  All  action  on.  below, 
and  over  the  sea.  as  well  as  landing  opers- 
Uons.  when  conducted  as  operations  inci- 
dent to  a  naval  campaign,  are  reciprocally 
supporting  and  contribute  to  the  attainment 
of  the  mutual  naval  objective.  Tbe  balanced 
Beet  provides  all  the  basic  toots  needed  (or 
the  conduct  of  a  serica  of  naval  operatloas 
ccmprtslng  the  naval  campaign.  *     -^ 

Tbe  naval  campaign  to  a  scrlee  of  opera- 
Uona  pcwIoaBtnantly  naval  in  character. 
Such  a  campaign  to  usually  conducted  over 
a  relatively  large  water  area,  and  may  in- 
volve separate  air.  surface,  or  subeurface  com- 
bat: some  or  sll  of  the  operations  that  eoa- 
prise  a  naval  campaign  may  Involve  the  co- 
ordinate emptoyasent  of  the  various  func- 
ttowal  naval  ccmpoaents — air.  submarine. 
■oifsce.  and  landing  force.  In  the  conduct 
of  war  on  a  hemtapberic  or  global  scale  con- 
trol of  such  land  and  water  areas  as  are 
seised  by  means  of  naval  campaigns  serves 
a  twofold  tmrpoee:  It  denies  freedom  of 
such  waters  to  the  enemy,  ultimately  sever- 
tng  SQch  enemy  sea  routee  ss  trai 
when  sulBclent  baaes  have  been 

imand  of  aoAcient  sen  areas  to 
It  uluraatalT  facllitatea  the  further 
pro)ectioo  of  air  or  land  forces  against  the 
enemy. 

Technological  advances  since  the  days  of 
saU  have  not  materially  altered  the  principle 
that  control  of  sea  areas  U  dependent  upon 
of  nscsssary  base  facUltlea.  With 
character  of  the  earth's 
being  aoeh  that  water  and  land  areas 
ava  attomatinc  la  loeatlon.  it  to  obvloua  thst 
the  control  of  water  areas  to  dependent  on 
terrestrial  baaea  which  msy  be  either  In- 
sular or  littoral  in  character.  For  instance: 
In  the  Pacific,  poaeeealon  of  key  iaiands  per- 
mits tbe  control  of  the  various  water  areas 
operationally  remote  from  the  Asiatic  or 
American  mainland.  Pacific  water  areas 
bQrdsnng.the  aulnland  are  controlled  largely 
by  baam  on  the  Asiatic  or  American  littoral. 

Rcgannem  of  ham  affectively  air.  rarface, 
or  subeurface  foreee  may  tie  In  defeating 
enemy  forcee  within  a  sea  area,  control  of 
stich  a  sea  area  wUl  remain  largely  transi- 


tory oattl  such  tlase  aa  the  land 
eming  the  area  to  eelmd  and  esptoASed.  Tbe 
naval  campaign,  therefore,  to  the  means  bi 
which  naval  force  to  applied  to  eflect  the  de- 
sired control  cf  water  areas,  usually  by 
seixtire  of  critical  base  areas. 

World  War  n,  waged  on  a  global  scale,  pre- 
sented Bsany  esamplca  of  the  naval  campaign 
The  operatloBS  incident  to  the  seizure  of  tht 
provided  an  lllustrsttoD  of  such  t. 
Prior  to  the  assault  on  thr 
ialandat  naval  air,  surface,  and  submarine 
forces  engaged  in  operations  designed  to 
achlswl  freedom  of  movwaant  across  thn 
waterw surrounding  the  Marlaaas.  Such  ns- 
val actions  came  to  a  dimas  with  the  large 
scale  air,  stirfaoe.  and  Isnd  battles,  by  whldi 
Japanese  naval  forces  lost  command  of  thess 
waterv.  Continuation  of  ttM  naval  campaign. 
Initially  Involving  surface,  subnoarine,  and 
carrier  farces,  required  tbe  further  applica- 
tion of  naval  power  by  seizure  of  necesaary 
basse  In  the  Marianas  Islands.  The  navsl 
campa^  culminated  with  tbe  assault  an<l 
capture  of  Salpam,  Tlnian.  and  Ouann. 
Landing  forces  in  each  instance  were  under 
over-all  naval  command,  emphasizing  the 
prlaacf  of  naval  interest  in  such  operstionn. 
Development  of  the  Marianas  bases  permitted 
consolldstion  of  contra!  of  the  surroundtns 
waters.  It  slso  provided  the  bases  fror-t 
which  subsequent  forces  were  projected 
against  enemy  strongholds  of  Iwo  Jima  and 
Okinawa  and  permitted  establishment  cf 
long-range  bomber  bases  within  range  of  the 
Japansse  mainland. 

Ths  operations  leading  up  to  and  Including 
the  aamult  and  selsure  of  the  Msrlanas  lUui  - 
trate  the  predominantly  nav&l  character  of 
suc^  a  serlee  of  operstions,  conducted  for  t^e 
btirpose  of  aahtevlng  control  of  a  major  s«a 
.Arsa-  d'aiimand  and  organisation  of  forcf* 
Involved  in  the  liarlanas  naval  campaign 
were  in  consonance  with  the  nature  of  tte 
oprratlon.  Naval  forces  gained  freedom  of 
thh  nseeasary  saa  approaches  by  s  series  of 
anrsaatva  aohmartae.  surface,  and  sir  ac- 
tions. Althotigh  Azmy  untu  comprised  a 
ittabie  portion  of  the  landing  foreee  tacd  In 
die  Marianas,  the  InablCM  of  Armv  troops 
within  the  landing  tmtm  tised  in  the  Marl- 
anaa.  the  Incltalon  of  Army  troope  within 
the  landing-force  orgaiuaation  did  not  alte.' 
the  character  of  such  operations,  ss  those 
Army  units  ware  subject  to  over -all  nsvsl 
command  and  ogvated  in  accordance  with 
the  smphiblotu  doctrine  applicable  to  fleet 
marine  force  units. 

Thus  in  the  Marianas  naval  campaign,  m 
In  tbe  naval  campMtlgns  In  the  Solomons,  the 
Gilberts,  and  the  Marshalls.  the  InherenUy 
naval  character  of  such  operations  was  re- 
flected In  the  organization  of  forces  involved. 
A  balanced  fleet,  under  naval  command,  pro- 
vided the  principal  means  for  fighting  the 
varied  but  Intimately  related  sea.  land,  anil 
air  battles  Involved  In  the  prosecution  of  a 
nsval  campaign. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  thto  Nation  should 
be  tbe  flrat  to  evolve  and  apply  the  concept 
of  the  balanced  fleet.  Although  such  a  con- 
cept to  peculiarly  appropriate  to  the  geo- 
graphical character  of  the  United  Rtatcs, 
thto  Nation  to  by  no  means  tbe  only  one 
whose  geographical  poaltlon  has  accentuated 
navml  aspects  of  national  asowlty. 

Bngland  and  the  Unltad  Statee  have  been 
prominent  ouu-iume  powers  of  tbe  modern 
western  world.  For  s  nation  whcs-  exist- 
ence in  the  modem  world  has  depended  on 
freedom  of  the  seas.  England  has  evidenced 
a  surprtotng  dtatndinatlon  or  reluctance  to 
ratlonallm  sea  power,  the  very  thins  upon 
which  Brittoh  survival  rested  It  remained 
for  Alfred  Thayer  Mahan,  writing  in  the 
last  decade  of  the  ninstaanth  eantury.  to  pre- 
aant  a  thorough  rstlonidlaatkm  of  ses  power. 

Thers  have  been  periods  In  Brittoh  nsvsl 
history  when  It  seemed  that  the  British  were 
on  the  verge  of  creating  a  balanced   Beet 
Before  the  daya  of  tbe  submarine  and  air- 
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plane,  a  balanced  fleet  would  have  required 
two  basic  components,  the  surface  force, 
comprtoing  combat  and  transport  vessels,  and 
a  landing  force  integrated  into  naval  or- 
ganisation and  subject  to  naval  command. 

From  early  times,  Kngland's  Fleet  has  been 
a  power  on  the  world's  seas  But  In  spite 
of  her  dependence  upon  the  fleet.  England's 
naval  organisation  never  quite  reached  the 
stage  of  development  that  would  have  given 
the  Royal  Navy  Its  permanent  counterpart  of 
our  present  fleet  marine  forces. 

One  particularly  close  approach  to  crea- 
tion of  fleet  marine  forces  was  made  in  17C4 
when  Admiral  Rook,  of  the  Royal  Navy, 
seized  Gibraltar,  destined  for  centuries  to  be 
the  symbol  of  Brittoh  power  In  that  historic 
operation  Royal  Marines  comprised  a  sizable 
part  of  the  landing  forces. 

Following  Rook's  seizure  of  Gibraltar,  there 
was  s  discernible  tendency  within  the  Royal 
Navy  to  assocUte  marines  with  landing  oper- 
ations. Such  a  trend  was  further  manifested 
in  1740  when  two  regiments  of  marines  were 
rsised  for  service  ss  Isndlng  forces  with 
Vice  Admiral  Vernon  In  the  Caribbean.  Bad 
the  government  In  London  sensed  the  logic 
of  making  Vernon's  expedition  an  all-naval 
one.  as  was  so  clearly  Justified  by  the  nature 
of  the  contemplated  operations,  and  by  ths 
prepondsrsnce  of  marines  in  tbe  landing 
forces.  Englsnd  would  bsvs  been  In  posses- 
sion of  s  balanced  fleet.  Never  had  such  an 
organizational  concept  been  more  appropri- 
ate to  nsval  operations. 

The  Mccount  of  Vernon's  Caribbean  expedi- 
tion points  to  significant  and  Inescapable 
conclusions.  The  contemplated  operations 
were  predominantly  naval  in  character.  The 
preponderance  of  marines  in  the  accompany- 
ing military  forces  could  well  have  been  In- 
terpreted as  JusUfylng  an  organizational 
structure  In  harmony  with  and  at  the  same 
time  emphasizing  the  naval  character  of  the 
rperfttlons  Vernon's  acquiescence  to  a  coun- 
cil of  war  did  not  indicate  that  unquestioned 
command  rested  with  the  naval  commancer. 
To  put  it  another  way:  Clearly  Vernon's  Car- 
ibbean enterprise  had  the  lia«lc  character- 
istics of  a  naval  campaign.  Just  as  clearly, 
neither  the  organizational  structure  of  tbe 
forom  Involved  nor  ihe  method  of  command 
was  appropriate  to  the  prosecution  of  a  naval 
campaign.  Such  Incongruities  could  not 
hsve  existed  if  Vernon's  forces  had  l>een 
organized  in  accorctonce  with  what  we  know 
today  as  the  concept  of  tbe  balanced  fleet. 

The  Royal  Navy  did  not  comprehend  the 
potential  value  of  tbe  Marines  who  were  ai- 
r<  ady  part  of  naval  organization.  Neither 
did  the  Lords  of  the  Admiralty  realize  how 
reasonable  and  appropriate  It  would  have 
been  to  utilize  Marines  as  the  naval  landing 
force  of  the  fleets. 

Having  fslled  to  Integrate  nsval  landing 
forces  into  the  structtire  of  the  fleets.  Brittoh 
naval  power  was  without  the  experience  or 
theoretical  background  capable  of  indicating 
the  manner  In  which  aircraft  should  be  In- 
corporated Into  the  organization  of  her  naval 
establishment.  At  least  ofBctally.  England 
failed  to  recognize  that  aircraft  could  be  Just 
as  much  s  component  of  the  fleets  as  were 
the  surface  or  subsurface  vessels.  As  in  the 
case  of  landing  forces  in  the  days  of  sail, 
the  Roysl  Navy  in  the  twentieth  century 
failed  to  realize  that  tbe  Instruments  of 
naval  power  were  more  than  tbe  ships  of  the 
fleet.  Conseqtiently.  prior  to  World  War  II 
tiM  air  weapon  never  became  a  major  combat 
element  of  the  Royal  Navy. 

As  a  consequence,  England  at  the  begin- 
ning of  World  War  II  possessed  powerful 
fleets  of  ships,  but  the  fleets  did  not  possess 
the  landing  forces  or  the  powerful  combat 
aviation  forces  that  were  so  indispensable  to 
the  realization  of  true  naval  power.  On  ths 
outbreak  of  World  War  II  the  end  result  of 
centuries  of  Brittoh  naval  htotory  was  that 
England,  becatise  of  her  htotorical  dtoincllna- 
tlon  to  Incorporate  major  landing  forces  or 
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air  combat  forces  into  naval  organization  in 
sufficient  amount  to  complement  tbe  water- 
borne  components  of  the  navy,  entered  the 
war  without  a  balanced  fleet.  For  thto  fail- 
ure England  paid  dearly.  As  Secretary  of 
National  Defense  Forrestal  has  pointed  out. 
"the  consequence  of  thto  neglect  was  that 
the  British  went  into  the  war  with  a  totally 
Inadequate  naval  air  force."  The  sinking  of 
the  Prince  of  Wales  and  RepMlse  did  not  end 
tbe  dtoasters  that  befell  England  because  of 
her  failure  to  possess  a  balanced  fleet. 

The  German  invasion  of  Norway  presented 
England  with  the  opportunity  to  exploit  her 
sea  power  in  the  defense  of  Norway,  snd 
in  so  doing  to  give  the  Germans  an  important 
and  sound  defeat.  Tactically  and  strategi- 
cally, reaction  to  the  German  threat  in  Nor- 
way was  dependent  on  naval  power — the 
ability  to  wage  a  naval  campaign  against  the 
Norwegian  coast.  Again  the  lack  of  power- 
ful naval  air  force  had  an  immediate  and 
unfavorable  effect  on  the  conduct  of  tbe 
British  operations  Prom  the  practical 
BUndpoint  tbe  British  Initiated  operations 
against  the  German  forces  in  Norway  with- 
out benefit  of  naval  air  cover.  But  Brittoh 
deficiencies  in  naval  power  did  not  step  with 
the  sbsence  of  nsvsl  air  forces.  In  keeping 
with  htotorical  precedent.  England,  on  the 
eve  of  the  Norwegian  compaign,  lacked  the 
specially  trained  landing  forces  so  necessary 
to  extending  the  striking  force  of  the  fleet 
against  land  objectives 

Because  England's  naval  power  did  not 
possess  a  readily  available  fleet  marine  force, 
16.000  troops  without  adequate  amphibious 
training  were  dtopatcbed  as  a  landing  force 
against  the  Norwegian  coast.  Unprepared 
for  an  amphlbloiu  mission  as  a  part  of  the 
conduct  of  a  naval  campaign,  the  landing 
force  failed  In  its  mission.  In  short,  the 
Royal  Navy  was  short  on  both  naval  air 
forces  and  naval  landing  forces  similar  to  our 
fleet  Marine  Forces.  England  did  not  pos- 
sess a  iMlanced  fleet,  and  consequently 
England  lost  Norway. 

Tbe  lesson  of  the  failure  of  the  British 
naval  campaign  against  Norway  has  been 
succinctly  summarized  by  Secretary  For- 
restal: "Thto  disaster,  which  profoundly 
affected  the  course  of  the  entire  war.  was 
more  than  the  failure  of  16.000  men,  but  was 
a  failure  In  the  exercise  of  sea  power  on  tbe 
part  of  the  then  largest  Navy  in  the  world, 
and  It  was  entirely  due  to  ths  lack  of  a  small, 
specially  trained  amphibious  force  such  as 
we  have  in  the  form  of  the  United  States 
Marines,  to  supplement  ashore  tbe  action  of 
the  fleet  at  sea." 

The  naval  traditions  o^  the  United  States 
have  their  origins  In  the  Royal  Navy.  The 
early  naval  thought  of  the  United  States  Navy 
was  closely  akin  to  British  thinking,  so  it  was 
not  strange  that  when  United  States  Marines 
were  first  organized  in  1775  they  were  em- 
ployed largely  in  the  manner  in  which  the 
Royal  Marines  had  been  used  by  tbe  Royal 
Navy.  From  their  inception  the  United 
States  Marines  were  associated  with  naval 
functions,  seeing  service  as  part  of  ships 
companies,  at  naval  establishments  ashore, 
and  as  landing  parties  in  connection  with 
naval  attacks  of  shore  positions.  Such  em- 
ployment was  no  departure  from  Brittoh 
precedent. 

During  the  hundred-odd  years  that  In- 
tervened l>etween  the  Revolution  and  the 
Spanish-American  War,  marines  participated 
in  numerous  landing  operations.  Used  prin- 
cipally In  conjunction  with  sailors  to  form  a 
landing  party  or  as  part  of  a  larger  landing 
force  composed  largely  of  army  troops,  ma- 
rines continued  to  l)e  employed  according  to 
European  precedent.  Until  the  end  of  the 
nineteenth  century  there  was  little  or  no 
indication  that  this  Nation  saw  the  need  for 
integrating  landing  forces  into  the  structure 
of  ths  fieet.  The  United  States  Navy  was 
no  closer  to  the  realization  of  the  need  for  a 
balsnced  fieet  than  was  England. 


In  the  last  decade  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury two  things  happened  that  were  to  have 
a  profoimd  and  lasting  effect  oa  the  futtire 
naval  development  of  this  Nation.  Alfred 
Thayer  Mahan  wrote  The  Influence  of  Sea 
Power  on  Htotory  (copyrighted  1890) ,  and  the 
United  Stales  went  to  war  against- Spain.  It 
was  a  war  of  a  nation  of  the  old  world  against 
a  nation  of  the  new  world.  As  such  it  was  an 
intercontinental  war  involving  tx>th  hemi- 
spheres. The  Spantoh-American  War.  coupled 
with  Mahan's  rationalization  of  sea  pow- 
er, brought  home  to  the  American  people  the 
realization  of  how  dependent  they  were  upon 
command  of  tiie  sea. 

The  balanced  fleet  today  may  well  be  con- 
sidered both  as  a  logical  extension  and  ap- 
plication of  the  thinking  of  Mahan.  and  as  a 
practical  outgrowth  of  the  war  with  Spain. 
^The  writings  of  Mahan  provided  the  theo- 
'^retlcal  basis  for  the  intelligent  solution  of 
the  naval  problems  created  by  thto  Nation's 
emergence  from  the  Spanish-American  War 
as  a  leading  naval   power. 

The  United  States  became  a  great  sea  power 
by  virtue  of  the  defeat  of  the  Spanish  Em- 
pire. And  with  this  victory  over  Spain  cam* 
a  new  and  greater  appreciation  of  the  role 
of  landing  forces,  and  the  necessity  for  in- 
tegrating such  landing  (or  expeditionary 
forces  as  they  were  called)  within  the  struc- 
ture of  the  fleet.  The  efficient  assault  and 
telzure  of  the  advanced  fleet  base  at  Otian- 
tanamo  by  a  bsttalion  of  marines  stood  out 
in  bold  relief  against  the  background  erf  con- 
fusion that  characterized  the  efforts  to  get 
Shafter's  troope  ashore  at  Slboney.  The 
value  of  landing  forces  within  the  naval  or- 
ganization was  demonstrated  at  Guantanamo 
and  It  vras  readily  recognized  by  those  who 
exercised  naval  command  in  the  Cuban 
waters.  Landings  on  the  South  coast  of 
Culja  provided  abundant  opportunity  to  com- 
pare and  contrast  tbe  landing  etBclency  of 
troops  accustomed  to  normal  land  warfare 
and  those,  such  as  the  Marine  battalion  at 
Guantanamo.  accustomed  to  the  sea  ahd  the 
reqtilrements  of  naval  command.  Admiral 
Sampson  soon  recognized  the  asset  he  pos- 
sessed In  the  Marine  battalion.  It  la  reported 
that  on  July  3.  18£8,  when  the  Spanish  fleet 
finally  emerged.  Sampson  was  actually  on 
his  way  to  inform  General  Shafter  that  if 
he  wasn't  able  to  dispose  of  tbe  Spanish 
batteries  commanding  the  entrance  to  San- 
tiago, he  (Sampson)  would  bring  up  the 
Marine  battalion  and  do  it. 

The  Spanish -American  War's  demonstrated 
need  for  fleet  marine  forces  was  readily  rec- 
ognized by  those  who  understood  the  charac- 
ter and  requirements  of  a  naval  campaign. 
The  following  quotations  indicate  the  extent 
to  which  naval  thought  appreciated  the  need 
for  landing  forces  within  the  structure  of 
the  fleet: 

Admiral  Dewey:  "If  there  bad  been  6.000 
marines  under  my  command  at  Manila  Bay, 
the  city  would  have  surrendered  to  me  on 
May  1,  1896,  and  could  have  been  properly 
garrisoned." 

Rear  Adm.  John  E.  Pillsbury,  while  Chief 
of  the  Bureau  of  Navigation  in  1008,  stated 
that  the  marines  "should  be  organized  into 
regiments,  battalions,  and  companies,  and 
should  be  embarked,  or  ready  to  embark  in  a 
suitable  vessel,  and  should  be  attached  to 
the  fleets,  thus  forming  part  of  the  fighting 
force  of  the  fleet  directly  under  the  com- 
mander in  chief." 

Marines  continued  to  see  tbe  logic  of  tl^ 
emplojrment  of  expeditionary  forces  as  part 
of  the  fleet.  In  1908  Major  General  Comman- 
dant George  F.  Elliott  Invited  attention  to 
the  "absolute  necessity  for  •  •  •  trans- 
ports for  the  sole  and  exclusive  use  of  the 
Marine  Corps."  In  1012  Major  General  Com- 
mandant William  P.  Blddle  again  commented 
on  the  need  for  proper  transports  for  expe- 
ditionary forces.  General  Blddle  accurately 
vtoualized  the  nature  of  future  fleet  marina 
force  esUbltobmenU  as  hs  called  for   the 
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o<  "the  poller  ot  iMvUm  at  least  one 

on  each  euMt,"  lor  uae  of  the  e«< 

iiU|naf7  forces     His  lemsrlii  of  December 

are  particularly  slinlOeant,  in  that 

ii«d  to  the  neceaauy  (or 

nt  marine  forces  (or  uae  la  i 

naval  eampai|ii 

above  quotations  are   noteworthy    In 
show  clearly  how  our  national  naval 
t  adjusted  tiaelf  to  the  problema  In- 
in  the  eoMwt  of  a  war  on  a  Riobal 
was  the  then  recent  war  with  Spain 
forces  of  liartnee  were  to  be 
and  dutlnct   from   the   Marine  de- 
tachments of  the  various  ships,  and  as  such 
'xpedltlonary  forces  were  a  definite  de- 
from    previous    United    States    and 
naval  thought  on  the  employment  of 
Almost   coincident   with    this   Na- 
emergence  onto  the  world  scene  as  a 
naval  power,  our  high  command  rec- 
•omethlng  that  the  British  failed  to 
n  over  two  centuries  of  dependence  on 
— thst  employment  of  naval  power 
exercise  of  a  Nation's  sea  power  neces- 
a  fleet  organization  that  provided  the 
Knnmanders  with  the  ncceasary  combat 
wage  a  naval  war     The  United  States 
the  Spanish   American   War,   her   first 
venture  tnto  war  conducted  on  a  global  scale, 
rcoognlaed    that    the   application    of 
power  by  a  maritime  Nation  demanded 
uch   naval   power  be  predicated   upon 

pt  of  the  balanced  Qeet. 
period  covering  the  last  years  of  the 
nlnet^nth  century  snd  the  first  years  of  the 
twent  eth  century,  an  era  dominated  by  the 
American  War  and  the  United  States 
as    a    naval    power    may    well    be 
the   era   of   amphibious   awakening. 
thoae  years  came  the  new  realization 
for  landing  forces  within  the  Qeet. 
I  nade  possible  the  tw lanced  fleets  that 
to  be  the  key  to  victory  In  the  Paclflc 
Wol-ld  War  II 

Woild  War  I  did  not  give  this  Nation  the 

unity  to  employ  expeditionary  forces 

conjunction  with  major  naval  operations. 

uently.    Immediate    poatwar    military 

thinking  questioned  the  need  fur  Marine  ex- 

foroaa  orfsnlzed   aa   functional 

at  the  fleets.     Thoee  who  may 

loubted  wisdom  of  maintaining  Marine 

tlonary  forces  received  their  answer  on 

13.  1930.  when  Maj    Oen.  John  A.  Le> 

testified    t>efore    House    Naval    Affairs 

and  presented  his  views  as  to  what 

be  leved  to  be  the  proper  functions  of  the 

Corpa  In  the  future.    Lejeune  pointed 

World   War   I  did    not   permit   the 

Oorpa  to  carry  out   its  logical  mls- 

WhUe  recognizing  the  peculiar  nature 

W(kld  War  I  aa  It  affected  the  utilization 

expeditionary  forces,  he  emphasized 

ought    that    future    wars    would    not 

lly  be  In  keeping  with  the  patterns  of 

World  War 

need  for  Marine  expeditionary  forces 

for  Immediate  service  with  the  fleets, 

Ijaarly  explained.    Said  General  L4>Jeune: 

la  always  the  danger  that  the   next 

burst  upon  us  as  suddenly  as  did  the 

on  England  and  France.     As  these 

forces  of  marines  are  Intended 

sefvlce  with  the  fleeta.  they  must  be  kept 

liar  state  of  rMkHBeaa.    The  duty  cf 

i^pedltlonary  forces  with  the  fleets  would 

seizure,  occupation,  fortification,  snd 

of    temporary    naval    twaea.      Fleets 

canndt  operate  without  bases." 

LeJ(  une's  testimony  went  far  toward  clarl- 

thinklng  regarding  the  need  for  Ma- 

( xpeditionary   forces      Not  only  did  he 

qeorlent  our  naval  thought  to  the  logical 

ts  of  a  maritime  Nation  but  the 

expressed  In  the  testimony  served 

l^ueprlnt  for  future  employment  of  the 

Corps,  emphasizing  Its  fundamental 

iBiaal4n  of  providing  landing  forces  Cor  em- 

t  In  naval  war.     Hla  testimony  re- 
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garding   the  employment   of   marine   naval 
laiidinK  f(»roee  was  both  prophetic  antf  lOttiMl. 

In  ina  the  marine  landing  (orcet  rt« 
eelved  the  oiBclal  and  still  effective  de»lgna« 
tion  u(  "fleet  nuurUM  forces,  an  accuratsly 
deeerlptlve  Mm.  Tvtnt]r«seven  years  after 
Oenersl  UJeune  appeared  before  the  House 
Naval  Affairs  Committee.  Congreea  paaeed  the 
National  Security  Act  of  1947.  and  In  that 
law  Congreaa  set  forth  the  functions  of  the 
Marine  Curpa.  The  concept  of  the  employ- 
ment of  Marine  expeditionary  forces  (fleet 
marine  forces)  as  visualized  by  General  Le- 
jeune la  today  embodied  In  the  National  Se- 
curity Act  of  IM7 

Based  upon  the  demonstrated  wtlllngnesa 
to  consider  landing  forces  as  an  Integral  com- 
ponent of  naval  power,  there  was  no  historlcsl 
precedent  In  the  United  States  Navy  that  pre- 
vented the  airplane  from  being  accepted 
along  with  the  ships  and  landing  forces  as  a 
functional  component  of  naval  power.  In 
contrast  to  British  naval  thought  and  organi- 
zation, the  airplane  was  progressively  devel- 
oped and  Integrated  Into  the  structure  of 
the  United  States  naval  forces  Early  devel- 
opment of  the  catapult  and  the  growth  and 
versatility  of  the  carrier  emphasised  the 
manner  In  which  the  airplane  was  accepted 
as  a  component  of  naval  power.    The  airplane 

WS  P0OOflSllBMft  ftK  ft   WflOOO    CSOftbl^   Ot   Hift~ 

terlally  assisting  In  the  struggle  for  control 
of  the  sea.  and  a  combat  in.strument.  particu- 
larly as  In  Its  later  specialization  for  naval 
use.  admirably  suited  for  employment  In  ex- 
tending the  striking  force  of  the  fleet  against 
enemy  air,  shipping,  land  targets,  and  In 
conjunction  with  surface,  subsurface,  and 
landing  forces  In  prosecution  of  a  naval 
campaign. 

Acceptance  of  landing  forces  and  air  units 
as  components  of  naval  ptiwer  produced  the 
balanced  fleets  that  stopped  the  Japanese 
tide  of  victory  at  Guadalcanal,  drove  In  the 
perimeter  of  Japanese  Empire  defenses  at 
Bougainville,  and  struck  aggressively  acrofs 
the  central  Paclflc,  finally  gaining  bases  from 
which  the  Army  Air  Forces  could  bring  the 
Japanese  homeland  under  B-a9  and  fighter 
attack  Indeed.  It  may  be  said  that  the 
balanced  fleet  was  the  principal  means  by 
which  the  war  In  the  Pacific  waa  fought  and 
won. 

The  balanced  fleet  wae  no  aceident  In  the 
development  of  our  naval  organization. 
Basically  the  balanced  fleet  Is  a  distinct  de- 
parture from  previous,  and  particularly  Brit- 
ish, naval  precedent.  It  Is  Indeed  fortunate 
that  thoae  who  formulated  this  Nation's 
naval  policy  were  endowed  with  the  vision, 
wisdom,  and  mental  courage  that  permitted 
the  United  States  to  adopt  the  c  -ncept  of 
the  balanced  fleet  By  so  doing  the  makers 
of  our  naval  policy  gnve  this  Nation  the 
naval  organization  tailored  to  fit  the  re- 
quirements of  a  maritime  power,  and  as  a 
consequence  this  Nation  waa  able  to  avoid 
the  dl-sasters  that  fell  upon  the  British  be- 
cause of  that  nation's  failure  to  adopt  such 
a  Io«;lcal  concept  of  naval  organisation.  The 
ability  of  the  United  States  naval  power  to 
occupy  Iceland  on  short  notice  and  to  strike 
with  little  prep.iratlon  against  Guadalcanal 
stands  In  sharp  contrast  against  the  (allure 
of  British  naval  power  to  respond  stic- 
ceasfuUy  to  similar  requirements  In  Norway 
and  Crete.  The  difference  between  British 
failure  and  United  States  success  ts  explained 
principally  by  the  fnct  that  the  British  did 
not  poeseaa  a  balanced  fleet.  The  United 
States  did. 

Acceptance  of  the  concept  6f  the  balanced 
fl?et  provided  the  means  by  which  the 
United  Statea  could  most  effectively  apply 
its  sea  power.  Effective  application  of  sea 
power  Is  still  a  fundamental  consideration 
of  national  security.  Strengthened  by  the 
tnereaaed  comt>at  capabilities  of  the  air 
weapon,  the  last  war  clearly  demonstrated 
that  naval  power  provides  the  only  reliable 
medium  (or  gaining  and  maintaining  con- 
trol of  ocean  areas.    TMay,  when  even  the 


need  (or  any  navy  at  all  la  being  questioned 
at  the  highest  military  level,  It  Is  better  to 
bUM  our  national  defetuM  doctrine  upoo 
dMMMtrated  truths  than  upon  the  unaup* 
ported  eontentione  o<  enthusiasts  who  dep- 
reeate  naval  power  snd  elsim  ihs  air  weapon 
to  be  an  Independent  Instrument  for  aehlev* 
Ing  victory. 

Our  national  naval  power  has  utilized  the 
air  weapon,  not  as  an  Independent  force  In 
Itaelf,  but  as  a  weapon  capable  of  aaalstlng 
In  gaining  and  maintaining  control  of  the 
seaa.  As  It  Is  used  In  naval  war,  the  air- 
plane la  an  integral  part  of  naval  power,  ex- 
ploited to  full  advantage.  Its  effort  coordi- 
nated appropriately  with  other  elementa  of 
the  balanced  fleet  In  the  struggle  to  achieve 
a  naval  objective  No  one  component  o( 
naval  power  wins  a  naval  campaign.  It  la 
the  coordinate  effort  of  all  elements — land- 
ing force,  air,  and  combat  vessels — that  con- 
stitutes the  naval  combat  team  known  as  the 
balanced  fleet.  As  they  exist  as  components 
of  the  balanced  fleet,  landing  forces  are  not 
thought  o(  as  land  power,  nor  are  naval  air 
components  Identified  as  air  power:  neither 
are  combat  vessels  cotuidered  synonymous 
with  sea  power.  Rather,  each  Is  a  mutually 
supporting  component  o(  naval  power,  and 
aa  such  finds  lU  logical  Justiflcatlon  In  the 
coordinate  role  It  plays  In  the  application 
of  the  Nation's  sea  power. 

As  long  as  this  Nation  continues  to  realise 
that  aea  power  is  an  indispensable  factor 
In  national  security,  and  as  long  as  the 
balanced  fleet  Is  accepted  as  the  most  efOcient 
means  of  effecting  the  forceful  application 
of  sea  power,  then,  for  that  long,  the  existence 
of  fleet  marine  forces  (which  In  fact  means 
the  Marine  Corps)  and  naval  aviation  Is 
logically  Justified  Thus,  the  balanced  fieet 
Is  reason  for  maintaining  fieet  marine  forces 
and  naval  aviation  as  we  know  them  today. 
It  goes  without  saying  that  diminution  or 
major  alteration  of  the  function  of  naval 
aviation  will  have  an  Immediate  effect  on 
the  status  of  fieet  marine  forces;  conversely, 
a  reduction  or  major  modification  of  the 
function  of  fieet  marine  forces  will  have  a 
similar  effect  on  the  Ktatus  of  naval  avia- 
tion. Both  have  their  ralson  d'etre  In  the 
concept  of  the  balanosd  fleai.  Neither  are 
today  loglcaUy  Justified  without  it. 

The  concept  of  the  balanced  fleet  Is  prob- 
ably more  applicable  to  the  future  than  the 
past.  It  was  valid  when  only  landing  forces 
and  surface  vessels  comprised  a  balanced 
fleet,  and  It  has  even  more  effectively  demon- 
strated Its  applicability  In  the  technologically 
advanced  atmosphere  of  World  War  n.  It 
will  continue  to  be  a  factor  of  world  strategy 
In  peace  or  war.  Future  technological  ad- 
vances may  well  alter  the  present  composi- 
tion and  technique  of  the  balanced  fleets 
required  for  the  prosecution  of  a  naval  cam- 
paign. Greater  emphasis  will  be  placed  upon 
naval  combat  aviation  as  a  means  of  in- 
tensifying and  extending  the  striking  power 
of  the  fleet.  Fleet  marine  forces  of  the 
future  will  place  Increasing  Importance  upon 
air  transport  Illustrative  of  the  Inherent 
versatility  of  the  balanced  fleets  of  the 
future,  the  Increasing  Importance  of  air 
transportation  for  fleet  marine  forces  may  be 
equaled  by  the  advance^  In  the  utilization  of 
undersea  craft  for  the  transportation  of  such 
fleet  marine  forces. 

Thus  the  concept  of  the  balanced  fleet,  valid 
In  the  past  and  present,  will  continue  to  be 
Justified  in  the  future.  Based  upon  such 
guiding  principle  our  naval  power  of  the 
future  should  retain  the  characteristics  o( 
teamwork,  operational  self-sulQclency.  and 
the  unexcelled  strategic  mobility  that  have 
come  to  t>e  the  intrinsic  attrlbutea  of  our 
progresalve  naval  thought  and  action. 

The  balanced  fleet  has  been  accepted  as  a 
major  feature  of  national  aecurlty.  The  Na- 
tional Security  Act  of  1947  recognizes  both 
naval  aviation  and  fleet  marine  forces  to  be 
major    elementa    of    naval    power,   snd    the 
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"nsvsl  campaign"  !•  sMorded  isfsl  rseognl- 
tion  in  this  basic  aecurlty  lefMaMon,  In 
wrttlAf  the  National  Security  A9t,  OMiresi 
r*Mpnaed  our  national  dependsM*  upon  m* 

power  and,  by  directing  the  malntensnee  oC 
surface,  subsurface,  air  and  Isnding  force  ele> 
0MBtt  d  Asval  power,  made  the  conoept  of 
tlM  taahmesd  fleet  s  major  feature  of  our  ns> 
tlonal  security. 

Coogreee,  in  paaelng  the  National  Security 
Act  of  1947,  recognlwd  that  the  organization 
of  our  armed  forces  must  l>e  designed  accord- 
ing to  our  peculiar  needs  as  a  maritime  na- 
tion. As  a  consequence,  Congreaa  further 
recognized  that  the  structure  of  our  armed 
forces  cannot  bt  patterned  according  to  con- 
tinental European  military  thought  nor  based 
upon  the  purported  combat  aelf-suOclency  of 
any  one  type  of  weapon. 

Aa  long  aa  Euch~truths  remain  self-evident, 
the  aecurlty  of  this  Nation  will  In  large  meas- 
ure continue  to  depend  upon  the  forceful 
application  of  our  sea  power  by  the  balanced 
fleet. 


U.  S.  S.  •'Prt.  Smdao  S.  Munemori" 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIS  W.  BRADLEY 

or  CALirORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'nViS 

Monday,  March  29,  1948 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Japanese-American  Citiaens  League,  to- 
gether with  many  Americans  of  Japanese 
descent,  believes  that  If  the  United  States 
Army  Transport  Pvt.  Sadao  S.  Mune- 
mori  were  sent  into  the  Pacific,  where  It 
might  maJce  regular  calls  at  Japanese 
ports,  it  would  be  of  inestimable  value  in 
further  cementing  Japanese  and  Ameri- 
can friendship  and  understanding. 

I  believe  there  is  a  great  deal  of  merit 
In  this  suggestion  and  therefore  commend 
it  highly  to  the  Department  of  the  Army. 

In  connection  with  the  renaming  of 
this  Army  transport  in  honor  of  Sadao  S. 
Munemori.  I  present  herewith  an  extract 
from  the  New  York  Times  of  Saturday, 
March  20,  1948: 

SAOAO    MUIfEMOBI'a    SHIP 

For  the  first  time  In  our  history  a  United 
States  Army  vesael  now  bears  the  honored 
name  of  a  Japanese-American  soldier  who 
gave  his  life  for  his  country.  In  a  ceremony 
at  the  Brooklyn  Army  Base  the  ship  has  been 
rechrlstened  the  United  States  Army  trans- 
port Pvt.  Sadaq  Munemori.  Sadao  Is  dead, 
but  his  name  Uvea  on. 

Munemori 'a  service  Is  recorded  In  a  post- 
humous award  of  the  Congressional  Medal. 
Be  waa  a  Los  Angeles  Nisei  boy  who  Joined 
the  famous  Four  Hundred  and  Forty-second 
Regimental  Combat  Team  early  in  the  war 
and  later  during  the  Italian  campaign  made  a 
dlatlnguished  record  as  assistant  squad  lead- 
er of  Company  A.  On  April  5. 1945,  near  Sera- 
vezzra,  the  company  was  pinned  down  by 
fire  from  the  enemy's  mountain  batteries. 
Munemori,  advancing  alone,  knocked  out  two 
of  the  foe's  machine  guns  with  grenades  and 
was  making  for  a  shell  crater  occupied  by  two 
of  hla  men.  An  unexploded  grenade  bounced 
from  his  helmet  and  rolled  toward  his  com- 
rades. He  promptly  flung  himself  upon  It 
and  was  blown  to  bits. 

If  his  ship  could  now  bt  manned  t>y  his  old 
Nlscl  companions  In  arms  and  sent  to  Japan, 
It  would  be  a  telling  token  of  democracy  and 
racial  understanding  at  work.  Patriotism 
ajul  heroism  are  passports  scross  every  fron- 
tier. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LEON  H.  GAVIN 

or  MMMSTLVAWU 

ZN  THE  HOUSE  OF  BEPRIBENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  29,  1948 

Mr.  GAVIN,  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
Include  two  editorials  from  the  Clarion 
(Pa.)  Republican  of  March  25,  1948: 

(These  two  essays  published  here  were  writ- 
ten by  Edith  Talbot,  a  senior  in  Knox  High 
School.  Her  grades  on  the  two  eesays,  the 
first  prepared  and  the  second  extemporane- 
ous, won  flrst  place  in  the  county  contest  for 
her,  and  the  prize  of  a  4-year  scholarship  at 
any  one  of  several  State  institutions.  The 
Republican  Is  proud  to  present  Miss  Tal- 
bot's esssys.) 

WILL  DCMOCSACT  SUBVnrZ7 

Democracy,  which  gives  birth  to  the  kind 
of  civilization  In  which  men  may  Uve  as  men 
and  not  as  slaves,  was  Invented  in  Greece 
many  centuries  ago.  It  traveled  to  Rome,  waa 
blotted  out  for  a  time  by  the  empire,  lived 
underground  during  the  Dark  Ages,  only  to 
crop  up  in  England  and  migrate  to  the  Amer- 
ican colonies.  The  torch  flrst  lighted  in 
Athens  is  now  in  the  band2  of  the  American 
people.  Will  that  torch  light  the  centuries 
to  come?     Will  democracy  survive?         w 

Within  this  generation  itc  have  watched 
dictatorships  rise  and  fall,  we  have  seen  dis- 
content grow  under  monarchy,  we  have  seen 
the  Japanese  Imperial  Government  lose  its 
grip  on  its  people.  Yet  our  American  de- 
mocracy has  survived  two  wars,  and  we  are 
still  able  to  feel  confident  of  Its  ultimate 
survival.  Although  we  have  not  reached  a 
Utopia  or  have  effected  a  perfect  democracy 
we  do  go  forward  with  faith  In  the  funda- 
mental ideals  for  which  democracy  stands. 

Democracy  in  its  long  evolution,  w^lth  its 
false  freedoms,  excesses,  and  frequent  fail- 
ures, is  still  the  upspringlng  faith  in  man's 
right  under  God  to  be  free,  to  govern  him- 
self, and  to  worship  his  Creator.  Democracy 
is  not  Just  a  political  form;  it  is  a  spiritual 
faith.  All  men  are  created  equal,  not  in 
the  shallow  sense  of  equal  health  or  equal 
Intelligence  quotients,  but  in  the  deep  sense 
that  each  and  every  man  has  the  same  In- 
trinsic value. 

The  greatest  threat  to  the  democratic  way 
of  life  is  the  Russian -guided  Communist 
Party.  The  word  "Communist "  is  on  the  lips 
of  every  person  speaking  of  national  or  In- 
ternational affairs.  We  realize  that  the  Rus- 
sians are  as  Intent  on  spreading  communism 
as  we  are  on  spreading  democracy.  It  would 
be  contrary  to  our  democratic  principles  to 
deny  them  this  right.  However,  we  do  not 
force  our  ideas  on  them,  and  for  the  same 
reason  deny  them  the  i^ght  to  lise  subversive 
methods  vrtth  us.  Nor  is  it  enough  for  us 
to  be  anticommunistlc  any  more  than  it  is 
enotigh  for  us  to  be  antismallpox.  Tou  can 
still  die  of  smallpox  unless  you  use  the  serum 
against  it.  Our  most  effective  serum  in  this 
case  ts  to  make  democracy  work  for  greater 
opportunity  and  greater  security  for  all 
people. 

The  breeding  ground  for  communism  Is 
that  spot  where  people  through  no  fault  of 
their  own  do  not  have  enough  to  eat  or 
enough  to  wear.  Communism  hunts  misery, 
feeds  on  misery,  and  profits  from  misery. 
The  President  of  Shanghai  University  points 
out  that  hunger  is  driving  many  Chinese  stu- 
dents to  communism  out  of  sheer  despera- 
tion. Hunger  is  making  many  lose  their 
sense  of  decency.  Such  a  distorted  sense  of 
values  is  also  seen  in  the  story  of  a  10-year- 
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•eheoigin  Aak«d  to  wriv« 
•  MMM»«l  TIM  Nappteet  Day  of  My  Mfe.  ahc 
wrots.  'Ths  hsppisat  «Uy  of  n»y  life  wee 
MovMBbsr  IT,  1047,  when  my  brmher  died 
snd  X  InlMrlUci  Ms  underwear  end  shoss."  • 

frwdom  vsUu  hand  In  band  with  sbun« 
dsnoe.  Thus  we  are  fortifying  democracy 
when  we  rid  the  world  of  want.  At  thi»  mime 
time  this  Is  an  effective  means  of  overcoming 
communism,  although  that  Is  secondary  in 
tm  purpose.  George  MarshsU  surely  must 
have  realised  thu  when  he  said.  "Our  foreign 
policy  Is  directed  not  against  any  country 
or  doctrine,  but  against  hunger,  deeperatlon, 
and  chaos." ' 

The  differences  most  frequently  pointed 
out  between  the  two  systems  are  In  the  eco- 
nomic field.  The  basis  of  our  economy  is 
competition  and  free  enterprise,  factors  ruled 
out  by  communism.  Yet  our  economy  is  by 
far  the  most  productive  in  the  world.  With 
6  percent  of  the  world's  population  we  pro- 
duce one-third  of  the  worlds  goods,  and  uae 
three-fourths  of  the  automobUes,  one-half  of 
the  radios,  one-third  of  the  wool  supply,  and 
one-third  of  the  so.^p.  The  Russians  call  this 
unimportant  beside  their  armament  manu- 
facturing. The  current  Soviet  6-year  plan 
calls  for  overemphasis  on  heavy  Industry — 
the  only  country  where  heavy  Industry  Is 
larger  than  light  Industry — In  order  to  put 
themselves  on  an  equal  footing  with  the 
"warmongering"  nations.  Yet  Andre  Vishin- 
sky  said,  "There  will  be  no  war  in  my  life- 
time." But  he  added  slyly,  "However,  I  am 
63  years  old." ' 

Wherein  lies  our  strength?  How  can  we 
Insure  the  peace?  Again  we  come  to  a  dasii 
of  ideals.  We  of  the  democratic  nations  see 
national  strength  and  real  peace  only  when 
our  basic  consideration  Is  the  highest  welfare 
and  happiness  of  all  people.  This  Is  the  Jus- 
tification for  our  foreign  policy.  Our  de- 
mocracy challenges  us  to  tolerance  and  re- 
spect for  the  individual,  and  for  opportunity 
for  education  and  profitable  occupation,  not 
only  for  ourselves,  but  for  all  people. 

The  torch  la  in  the  hands  of  the  American 
people.  It  is  up  to  us  to  prove  that  the  ideals 
of  democracy  can  be  made  to  work.  This  is 
not  merely  a  national  problem,  nor  one 
which  is  dependent  upon  a  small  group  of 
politicians,  but  one  In  which  each  Individual 
must  share  the  responsibility.  But  Is  not 
"democracy  based  on  tlie  conviction  that 
there  are  extraordinary  possiblUtles  In  ordi- 
nary people"? '  Certainly  democracy  shall 
survive. 
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WHAT  IS  DEMOCmACT* 

Un  ty  without  uniformity— this  was  the 
dedn  tlon  of  democracy  found  In  a  small- 
town newspaper.  But  Is  this  Just  a  grand 
Ideal,  or  Is  It  something  real  on  which  to  base 
our  '  iture  and  the  future  of  the  world.  To 
those  to  which  democracy  means  something 
real,  t  Is  more  than  a  political  form:  it  Is  a 
spiritual  faith  to  which  they  ding.  These 
tdeali  must  mean  something  to  every  one  of 
id  W9  must  make  them  mean  some- 
to  otlMn:  for  today's  world  is  des- 
perately In  need  of  something  firm  to 
build  on. 

Bd  ication  stands  aa  an  ever- Important 
factor  in  the  deT«k>paMnt  of  democracy 
The  uneducated  nMMs  are  never  able  to 
thini  things  through  for  themselves  and 
thta  s  always  an  open  path  for  communiam 
to  Ml  p  in  or  for  a  dictator  to  grab  bis  power. 
IVon  iroua  South  American  countriea  have 
•et  u }  constitutions  similar  to  ours  and  have 
pattirned  their  system  of  gnvtrnment  after 
our*,  but  sua  have  been  a  failure  Are  we 
4olBi  «Mr  pwt  to  educate  the  people  of  the 
vorli  tar  doooency  and  teaching  the  demo- 
rrati  way  of  life?  A  Chinese  family  that 
had  teen  living  in  Cuba  for  S  years,  in  daily 
•oatj  et  with  Americans  and  within  ISO  mllee 
of  U  •  world's  greatest  democracy  could  not 
•ipUfln  what  democracy  was  or  even  stood 
asked  Tt«  wlMn  aaked  to  explain 
unlsm  stood  for.  the  response 
Immediate  and  answer  In  full  detail. 
Are  re  faillnf  In  this  phase  of  education  f 
The   nore  wtdeepread  education  is  up  to  us. 

ID'  emaUonal  unity  cannnt  be  pcrlMt  vii< 
Iwa  »•  have  a  race  and  religlotM  totonaco 
with  n  our  own  country.  A  grave  on  a  South 
Pacilc  Island  was  found  marked.  "Here  Ilea 
•  Mick  man.  who  died  while  fighting  the 
yello  w  man.  so  that  the  white  man  might  be 
free  AOMflea  U  waking  up  to  the  realiza- 
tion that  this  attitude  mtist  not  exist  in  a 
dem(  cracy.  This  Is  not  something  to  be  set- 
tled merely  by  legislation:  It  Is  up  to  each 
of  ui  as  Individuals  to  show  tolerance  to  our 
fello'r  man.  It  is  found  in  Switzerland,  a 
real  Jemocracy.  that  three  distinct  races  of 
people  have  t>een  able  to  live  together;  each 
retal  ilng  their  own  cxistoms  and  languages. 
Surelir  this  Is  proof  that  It  can  be  done. 

Th  i  economic  system  we  have  developed  In 
thia  lemocracy.  based  on  private  enterprise. 
Initlj  tlve  and  hard  work,  has  given  us  the 
reputstlon  of  the  best-dreased  and  the  beat- 
fed  p  K>ple  of  the  world.  But  does  this  mean 
we  ae  to  act  like  the  rich  family  on  the 
hill  a  ad  refuse  to  see  the  slums  below?  The 
mlsci  f  of  cur  fellow  men.  sometimes  through 
ao  ta  alt  of  their  own.  is  our  concern,  too. 
Ohm  lUnlsm  hunts  misery,  feeds  on  misery. 
and  iroflts  from  It.  Freedom  walks  hand 
In  h  uad  with  abundance.  Although  our 
fcvelf  n  policy  Is  aimed  at  fortifying  democ- 
racy, thu  cornea  acootMlary  to  thoee  prin- 
ciple* taught  by  danoeroey:  that  we  cannot 
stt  b; '  and  let  our  neighbors  sviffer  while  we 
are  v  asting  our  surplus. 

Tei .  democracy  Is  something  real,  a  grand 
Ideal  that  can  be  realized,  and  a  unity  still 
retail  ilng  Individual  freedom.  Men  hare  al- 
waya  been  more  willing  to  fight  for  their 
Ood  >r  their  country  than  to  examine  them 
and  ractleo  tlM  principles  they  teach.  We 
have  HCandad  these  ideals,  and  now  we  must 
prove  to  others  what  we  know  this  our  de- 
T  tcy  roally  la. 


Califomia  DiGiorfio  Farm  Strike 


EXTENSION  CF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RAY  J.  MADDEN 

or   INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  29.  1948 

Mr.  MADDEN  Mr.  Speaker,  on  March 
22  of  this  year,  Congressman  Elliott,  of 
California.  In  a  speech  to  the  Congress. 
made  certain  statements  regarding  a 
6-month-old  strike  at  the  DiGiorglo 
Farms  near  Bakersfleld,  Calif. 

I  received  a  letter  from  Mr.  H.  L. 
Mitchell,  president  of  the  National  Farm 
Labor  Union  of  the  American  Federation 
of  Labor,  welcoming  the  plan  of  Congress- 
man Eluott.  that  the  Committee  on  Ed- 
ucation and  Labor  send  a  subcommittee 
to  make  a  fair  investigation  of  the  work- 
ing conditions  and  the  circumstances  at 
the  DlOlorgio  Farms  which  caused  this 
strike 

He  has  also  submitted  a  complete  re- 
port made  by  the  American  Frlendl  8irv- 
Ice  committee  which  has  already  made 
a  complete  survey  of  the  conditions  lead- 
li4  up  to  thU  strike.  The  American 
Prteadi  Benrlce  Committee  is  a  Quaker 
organltatlon  which  received  the  Nobel 
peace  priie  for  Its  services  during  the 
war. 

In  faimeea  to  the  striking  employees. 
every  Member  of  Congress  should  read 
the  unbia.v»d  report  of  this  committee, 
which  follows: 
RaroaT  or  rna  National  PaaM  LAaoa  UmoN 

STSKK  *T  TNI  OtOaooMO  Rancn 

(By  Dr.  Clarence  Tarrow.  American  Friends 

Service  Committee) 

nmoBtTCTiON 

The  following  report  by  Dr  Clarence  Yar- 
row, formerly  with  the  War  Labor  Board 
and  now  director  of  the  Pasadena  branch  of 
Tellurlde  Asaoclatlon.  was  prepared  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  American  Friends  Service  Com- 
mittee following  several  vlsiu  to  the  strike 
area. 

Development  of  the  economic  relations 
committee  in  the  Philadelphia  ofllce.  and  of 
an  economic  problems  seminar  scries  in  our 
own  area,  have  led  us  to  investigate  this 
strike  In  Kern  County  with  some  care,  look- 
ing toward  increasing  our  knowledge  of  the 
situation  and  toward  being  useful,  if  oppor- 
tunity ahould  offer.  In  working  out  a  solu- 
tion. 

Clarence  B.  Pickett,  executive  secretary  of 
the  American  Friends  Service  Committee,  has 
Joined  the  National  Citizens  Committee  un- 
der the  chairmanship  of  Dr.  John  Uayncs 
Holmes. 

Paul  B.  Jobnsoh, 
Mxecutirt  Secretary. 
Southern  California  Branch. 

The  National  Farm  Labor  Union.  American 
Federation  of  Labor  affiliate,  formerly  the 
Southern  Tenant  Farmers  Union,  has  long 
been  concerned  with  the  welfare  of  the  rural 
worker  as  an  employee  of  large  farming  cor- 
porations that  are  characteristic  of  many 
areas  of  the  South  and  West.  The  union  de- 
cided to  expand  Its  concern  to  the  rural 
workers  on  the  west  coast  and  began  or- 
ganising at  several  polnu  In  the  San  Joaquin 
Valley  with  grcotaat  stKceea  at  the  DlOlorgio 
Ranch  near  Bafeanflcld. 

The  DlOlorgio  Fruit  Ranch,  comprising 
about  30.000  aerea.  employs  at>out  l.SOO  men 
on  a  year-round  baals.  In  September  1947. 
the  union  asked  for  a  chance  to  negotiate. 


but  there  was  no  response  from  the  manage- 
ment. A  strike  vote  was  taken  and  the  strike 
called  October  1.  asking  for  union  recogni- 
tion. Union  figures  show  850  members  In  the 
Fiu-m  Labor  Union  and  128  In  the  Teamsters 
Union,  AFL.  The  two  unions  have  cooperated 
doacly  In  organizing  and  striking.  The  strike 
has  continued  since  that  time  with  picket 
lines  fully  manned. 

Because  of  the  limitations  of  space,  this 
report  will  deal  largely  with  conclusions 
rather  than  a  minute  study  of  the  evidence. 
The  conclusions  are  based  on  several  trips 
to  observe  the  situation  at  first  hand  and 
talks  with  the  DlOlorgio  management,  repre- 
sentatives  of  the  Associated  Farmers  of  Cali- 
fornia, the  DlOlorgio  local,  and  officials  of 
the  Nstlonal  Farm  Labor  Union  and  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor.  These  Inves- 
tlgatiotu  were  undertaken  as  a  representative 
of  the  American  Friends  Service  Committee. 

A  coirrLiCT  or  majoi  impoitancs 
This  small  drama  being  enacted  at  the  Dl- 
Olorgio Ranch  is  an  Item  of  major  conse- 
quence in  the  lives  of  people  and  the  eco- 
nomic relations  In  the  San  Joaquin  Valley. 
Both  sides  are  mustering  their  maximum 
powers  to  fling  Into  the  struggle.  The  AFL 
is  supporting  the  strike  to  a  very  large  de- 
gree. On  the  other  side,  the  Associated  Farm- 
ers of  California  are.  I  believe,  completely  op- 
poeed  to  any  negotiations  with  the  union. 

TAXINO   StBCS    IN    THt   CONTBOVtMT 

One  can  make  a  good  case  on  either  side. 
depending  on  the  aaaumptlons  with  which 
one  approachea  the  conuoveray.  If  one  '' 
aasumea  that  the  farm  operators  generally 
are  senalUve  to  the  needs  of  their  workers 
and  are  caught  between  the  two  millstones 
of  the  market  and  the  wage  bill  with  terrific 
haaarda  of  weather  to  upset  all  predictions, 
one  might  conclude  that  the  additional 
haaard  of  dealing  with  a  union  Is  too  much. 
Such  a  union  might  call  a  strike  at  the 
time  of  harvest  and  ruin  a  whole  year's  in- 
vestment. If  one  assumes,  on  the  other 
hand,  that  the  welfare  of  the  workers  and 
their  families  Is  of  prime  imporunce  and 
that  the  management  is  not  likely  to  be 
overly  sensitive  to  these  needs,  then  one  is 
Inclined  to  favor  the  union  side  of  the 
picture. 

The  second  assumption  la  the  one  to  which 
I  am  Inclined,  and  there  are  several  factors 
which  lead  me  to  draw  conclusions  on  this 
basU. 

1.  Human  values 

On  a  large  ranch  the  person-to-person  rela- 
tions t>ecome  considerably  diluted.  A  worker 
Is  one  among  many,  with  little  sense  of  per- 
sonal belonging,  and  his  sense  of  security 
In  the  Job  becomes  Jeopardized  even  when, 
as  In  this  case,  the  management  tries  to  be 
very  considerate  of  the  worker's  welfare. 

It  Is  a  prime  Quaker  and  Christian  prin- 
ciple that  one  should  respect  the  Individual 
and  If  one  expects  the  best,  one  gets  the 
best.  Although  this  principle  must  be  modi- 
fled  by  realism  In  practical  situations,  It  Is 
neve.-theless  a  very  Important  key.  The 
management  Is  patronizing  and  pitying  It 
expects  the  worst  and  does  not  give  the  work- 
ers a  sufficient  sense  of  worth  or  security. 
The  union  expects  the  t)est  and  has  achieved 
great  results.  There  Is  a  strong  sense  of 
solidarity  In  the  group,  a  feeling  of  commit- 
ment to  a  higher  ideal  than  their  own  wel- 
fare. The  Associated  Farmers  would  de- 
preciate this,  but  their  own  testimony 
Indicates  that  the  workers  have  taken  the 
atrlke  on  as  a  "crxisade." 

2.  Values  of  union  organization 
If  one  feels  that  unions  generally  "lave 
been  more  of  a  detriment  than  a  benefit  one 
would  be  opposed  to  unions  In  this  -Seld. 
Management  and  Associated  Farmers  npre- 
senutlves  seemed  to  think  that  unions 
might  have  their  place  In  industry  but  not 
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in  agriculture.  Just  as  unions.  In  my 
opinion,  have  generally  been  a  necessary  and 
valuable  concomitant  of  large  Industrial 
growth,  so  In  the  area  of  farming  the  de- 
picaaad  state  of  the  workers  la  ample  evl- 
denoe  of  the  need  for  organization.  Perhaps 
I  am  not  farmer  enough  to  listen  to  the 
plea  that  the  harvest  Is  such  a  crucial  i>iatter 
that  the  operator  can  brook  no  possibility 
of  interference  at  that  time.  There  are 
other  operations  that  are  Just  as  critical  in 
the  Industrial  field,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that 
this  argument  has  been  used  again  and  again 
to  combat  any  union  that  was  In  formation. 
I  would  say  then  that  It  is  Important  to  have 
a  union  organization  to  strive  for  improve- 
ments In  working  conditions  and  give  the 
worker*  a  sense  of  democratic  participation 
in  the  vital  Issues  of  otir  society. 

An  additional  factor  of  Importance  Is  that 
agricultural  laborers  receive  no  benefits  from 
most  social  legislation.  The  union  stresses 
the  needs  of  unemplo^Tnent  Insurance,  old- 
age  pensions,  etc  .  aa  an  Important  part  of 
their  program.  While  these  are  long-term 
objectives.  It  la  evident  that  untU  some 
strong  organization  la  able  to  speak  for  agri- 
cultural laborers,  they  will  continue  to  be 
discriminated  against. 

J.  Keaponsible  leadership 
It  Is  very  ImporUnt  to  ask  whether  the 
leadership  of  the  National  Farm  Lal>or 
Union  Is  pctlng  responsibly  and  In  the  long- 
term  Interests  of  the  workers.  There  have 
been  many  Irresponsible  efforts  In  the  agri- 
cultural labor  field  where  workers  have  been 
exploited  and  used  to  further  a  political 
line.  This  Is  not  the  case  with  the  NFLU. 
I  have  known  H.  L.  Mitchell,  president  of 
the  NFLU.  and  many  union  lenders  for  some 
time.  I  can  amply  afflrm  that  Mr  MltcheU 
haa  not  been  alined  with  t.he  Oommunlsta 
at  any  time  and  has.  in  fact,  headed  several 
struggles  against  Communist  control  in  the 
agricultural  labor  field.  The  union  has  done 
•n  excellent  Job  In  the  South  In  bettering 
race  relations  and  haa  continued  with  that 
emphasis  in  this  sltxtatlon  where  racial  prej- 
ud.ces  have  been  an  importnnt  factor. 

Thr^  strike  has  been  conducted  in  a  most 
exemplary  manner  by  the  union  leaders. 
Animosities  have  t)een  kept  down.  Counsels 
of  moderation  have  prevailed:  fears  of  vio- 
lence have  not  materialised.  While  ten- 
alons  may  arise  In  the  future,  I  feel  that 
the  leaden  will  do  all  they  can  to  prevent 
Incidents.  Without  the  benefits  of  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Act,  which  does  not 
apply  to  a^n'lcultural  laborers,  and  con- 
fronted by  a  very  powerful  economic  organ- 
ization in  the  DlOlorgio  C<Mp.  and  the  Asso- 
ciated Farmers,  temptations  to  forceful  ac- 
tion against  strike  breakers  have  been  great. 

4.  Tactics  used  in  the  labor  controversy 
Again  drawing  conclusions  without  giving 
the  evidence  because  of  lack  of  space,  I  should 
say  that  the  tactics  of  the  management  and 
Aasoclated  Farmers  have  been  ones  largely 
of  suppression  of  news,  smearing  the  oppo- 
sition as  Communist,  provocation  to  violence, 
and  use  of  courts  and  police  to  intimidate. 
Mnny  Incidents  could  be  related  to  support 
this  statement.  The  union  has  not  been 
altogether  fair  in  the  publicity  it  has  Issued, 
but  by  and  large,  the  union  tactics  have 
been  for  a  full  and  free  public  discussion, 
economic  pressure  without  violence,  mod- 
erate and  equitable  demands. 

POKsiBU-rriis  or  a  soltttion  to  thi  coNrucr 
The  courage  and  good  spirits  of  the  strikers 
are  impressively  maintained.  On  the  other 
band,  the  DlOlorgio  Corp.  carries  on  with 
a  large  amount  of  imported  labor.  A 
stalemate  persists,  one  which  is  ftill  of  po- 
tentialities for  violence  and  injustices.  In 
such  a  situation  the  influence  of  outside 
groups  may  havp  considerable  effect. 

AssxsraNci  bt  otrrsioa  gkoxtps 
Ae  stated,  the  Associated  Farmers  desire  the 
controversy  to  be  localiaed  and  Ignored  as 


much  as  possible.  The  union  would  like  to 
have  as  much  publicity  and  national  notice 
as  pKJBSlble.  Attempts  that  have  been  made 
to  form  Impartial  local  committees  for  medi- 
ation and  investigation  have  been  unsuccess- 
ful. The  special  citizens'  committee  which 
produced  the  pamphlet,  A  Community 
Aroused,  is  completely  on  the  side  of  the 
Associated  Farmers.  The  chief  backer  of  this 
committee  is  a  man  who  has  potato  and  cot- 
ton crops.  The  imion  has  been  trying  with 
some  success  to  raise  the  labor  rate  on  these 
and  other  crops. 

A  national  citlBens'  committee  on  the  Dl- 
Olorgio strike  Is  being  formed  with  purposes 
of  relief,  investigation,  and  mediation.  John 
Don  Passos  and  Monslgnor  Ligutti  are  serv- 
ing on  It.  There  has  been  talk  of  a  Cali- 
fornia committee  of  similar  purpose.  If  the 
weight  of  independent  liberal  groups  la  to  be 
eSecUve  at  all  in  the  field  of  labor  relations, 
they  should  certainly  exert  as  strong  an  In- 
fluence a«  possible  in  such  situations  where 
the  call  for  investigation  and  Impartial  medi- 
ation Is  imperative. 


National  Defense  It  First  Fnnctlon  of 
Government 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HOMER  R.  JONES 

or  WABH1NCTON 

IN  THI  HOU8I  OP  RIPRBSINTATIVES 
Monday,  March  29.  1949 

Mr.  JONES  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  am  Inserting  an 
editorial  which  appeared  In  the  Bremer- 
ton (Wash.)  Sun,  Friday.  March  19, 
1948: 

CAN   WE   ArrORD   TO   BE   WITHOXTT   NATIONAL 
DEVrNSE? 

The  Cunimunlst  coup  d'iut  In  Czecho- 
slovakia, coupled  with  Stalin's  demands  for 
a  "defense"  agreement  with  Finland  and 
mounting  totalitarian  pressures  in  France, 
Italy,  and  other  European  nations,  has 
brought  the  international  situation  to  its 
worst  point  since  1939. 

But  the  direct  approach  to  the  crisis,  spear- 
headed among  our  national  leaders  by  Pres- 
ident Truman's  historic  requests  to  Con- 
gress this  week,  appears  to  be  meeting  that 
crisis  as  well  as  the  Nation  is  today  able  to 
cope  with  such  a  situation. 

It  is  clear  that  those  who  dislike  and  envy 
us  abroad  respect  only  one  quality  in  a  coun- 
try— and  that  quality  is  military  strength. 
It  is  not  warmongering  to  say  that  the 
United  States  must  maintain  a  defense  es- 
tablishment far  more  effective  than  any  we 
have  ever  had  in  peacetime  so  long  as  the 
world  remains  in  Its  present  explosive  state. 
That  Is  simply  Insurance  for  ovir  stirvlval. 

According  to  those  who  know  best,  all 
branches  of  our  military  forces — Army,  Navy, 
Air  Force,  and  Coast  Ouard  alike — are  in  a 
dangerously  weak  condition.  We  have  sunk, 
in  the  space  of  about  2  years,  from  the  great- 
est military  power  on  earth  to  a  third-rate 
military  power. 

This  was  only  partially  the  result  of  the 
postwar  demobilization.  The  armed  services 
have  been  denied  requested  appropriations 
for  research  and  development  which  they 
consider  absolutely  vital  If  they  are  to  keep 
pace  with  the  Soviet  Union,  whose  army  is 
reported  to  be  still  at  wartime  strength. 
This  has  been  done,  of  cotirse.  In  the  name  of 
economy.  But  while  military  budgets  have 
been  cut,  there  has  been  the  most  flagrant 
waste  in  other  directions. 


RepresentaUve  BoMsa  R.  Jowrs.  of  Brem- 
erton, pressed  home  a  point  before  a  House 
committee  hearing  in  Washington  last  week. 
Seeking  an  increase  in  funds  for  the  Navy's 
Bureau  of  Ships  to  aWW.OOO.OOO— the  mini- 
mum necessary  for  the  l»4»-«9  tasks  at  hand 
in  that  department — Jowes  properly  pointed 
to  the  Budget  Bureau  as  being  "Eevrrely  cau- 
tious and  frugal  to  the  point  of  being  detrl- 
mental  to  the  good  of  the  service  and  the 
welfare  of  the  Nation." 

Ihls  Is  not  a  poliUcal  matter.  The  na- 
tional defenee  is  the  first  function  of  govern- 
ment, regardless  of  what  party  Is  In  power. 
And  to  say  we  cannot  afford  a  first-rate  mili- 
tary establishment  at  a  time  when  we  are 
wasting  untold  billions,  is  criminally  to  mis- 
lead the  people. 


Increase  of  Pay  for  Postal  Employees 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIS  W.  BRADLEY 

or  CAUroENu 
IN  THB  HOUSE  OF  REPPBSENTA-nVFS 

Mondau.  March  29. 1948 

Mr.    BRADLEY.    Mr.    Speaker,    the 

postal  workers  In  southern  California 
(in  fact  all  Government  workers  in  that 
area)  are  well  deserving  of  an  increase 
in  pay  at  the  earliest  pcs&iblo  moment. 
Living  costs  have  increased  rapidly  with- 
out retard  to  the  site  of  salaries,  the 
number  of  children  In  the  families,  or  the 
thousand  and  one  other  exprnses  which 
accumulate  In  the  life  of  every  American 
family. 

I  hope  that  a  bill  will  be  brought  out 
soon  to  grant  an  increase  in  salary  to 
these  deserving  Oovernment  workers. 
In  this  connection  I  submit  herewith  the 
following  editorial  from  the  Long  Beach 
Piess-Telegram  of  March  17,  1948: 

POSTAL  WOEKERS   MEETT   EAtSE 

Testimony  before  the  House  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  has  made  a  con- 
clusive case  for  legislation  to  Increase  the 
pay  of  postal  employees.  The  reason  is  two- 
fold. One  involves  simple  Justice  to  these 
workers,  who  are  egreglously  underpaid.  The 
other  Is  that  recruitment  of  new  employees  in 
the  service,  as  well  as  maintenance  of  effi- 
ciency among  those  already  enrolled,  uiev- 
Itably  suffers  when  salary  scales  are  sub- 
standard. 

The  entrance  pay  of  postal  peiscnnel  at  *> 
present  is  |2,100  annually.  Since  1C28  the 
scale  has  been  Increased  only  20  percent.  But 
in  the  same  period  the  cost  of  living  has  rltcn 
69  percent,  according  to  a  February  1  report 
by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  SUtlstlcs.  in  terms 
of  the  purchasing  power  of  the  1939  dollar, 
employees  in  the  entrance  bracket  are  work- 
ing for  $23.38  per  week,  before  dedtu;tions. 
Under  these  conditions  the  Job  of  carrjlng 
the  mall,  although  requiring  civil  service 
certification,  ranks  with  casual  and  untkUled 
work. 

Bills  pending  In  committee  provide  for  in- 
creases from  $500  to  $1,000  annually.  The 
cost  of  living  statistics  suggest  a  fair  com- 
promise of  about  $800.  While  this  is  a  rela- 
tively large  raise  to  be  made  effective  in  one 
stroke,  it  Is  Intended  to  right  an  Injustice 
that  began  9  years  ago.  From  a  standpoint 
of  equity,  a  portion  of  it  may  be  considered 
retroactive  pay. 

In  Long  Beach.  300  carriers  and  400  postal 
clerks  are  among  those  who  will  benefit  from 
the  salary  adjustment.  Actually,  everyone 
will  benefit  throtigh  Improved  mall  service 
now  and  in  the  future. 
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Monday.  March  29.  1948 

Mr.    HARVEY      Mr     Speaker,    under 

leare    o  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Ap- 

pendi)   of  the  Concrxssional  Rkcord.  I 

Includ  *  two  editorials  dealing  with  na- 

tionaHdefense   problems.     The   first   of 

ippenred  in  the  Indianapolis  Star. 

if  March  25.  and  the  other  in  the 

(tnstte  (Ind.)  Courier-Times,  issue 

of  Mach  26.  1948: 

IFrom  the  Indianapolis  (Ind.)  Star  of  March 
as.  1»«8| 

WKSBS    IS    THE    CONNaCTIOMT 

The  broponents  of  universal  military  train- 
'^'^'^'^vj^g  hi  ?•  succeeded  in   Uniting   It   In  many 
with  the  poaalble  need  fcr  an  emer- 
draft      The  Influential  Senate  Armed 
Committee  reportedly  now  favors  a 
ind  universal   military  training.     The 
Statea  Chamber  of  Commerce  comes 
favor  of  strong  defense  measurea  and 
military     training.     Former     Su- 
Court  Justice  Roberta  aays  the  "Com- 
are    behind    opposition    to    universal 
I  y  training. 

Star  asks  again:  Where  la  the  ronnec- 

faetween  an  emergency  draft  and  unl- 

mllltary  training'^     If  the  Congress  of 

ited  Statea  feela  we  are  in  such  danger 

need  a  draft,  then  by  all  means  let 

It.     But  why  this  Insistent  linking 

(|ctlve  service  and  other  defense  meas- 

th  universal  military  training?     Just 

luld  universal  military  training  make 

itton    militarily   stronger   against   the 

Russlai\  threat? 

universal  military  training  the  Army 

would  give  18-year-old  boys  1  year  of  mild 

(to  siy   the   least)    military   training      The 

boys  \  rould  at.  no  time  t>e  members  of  the 

Amy  ar  subject  to  Army  regulations.     Unl- 

kl  military  training  would  not  nrake  them 

toalawt  and  ready  to  fight  in 

modem     warfare     The     thing 

be  a  glorified  CCC.     Iven  so.  It  would 

long  time,  perhaps  2  years,  to  put 

operation.     It    would   cost    an   esti- 

000.000.000  a  year.     It  would  cost  as 

our  atomic  raaearch.  the  moet  ei- 

reaearch    program     in    history.     It 

vmild  take  away  funds  desperately  needed 

fur  tr\  !y  effective  defense  measures. 

Universal  military  training  would  not  sup- 
technicians  needed  in  modern  war. 
cijuld   It  contribute  to  our  crying  de- 
for  an  adequate  Intelligence  service. 
It  would  take  money   now  needed 
a  service.     It  also  would  require  up 
dOO  Army  officers,  who  would  be  taken 
I  rom  vital  duties  to  play  ntirsemalds  to 
over  whom  they  bad  no  real  au- 


young  ters 
thorlt: 

Fur  hermore.    universal   military   training 
would  not  be  emergency  legislation  such  as 
■rtactipe  service.     It  would  be  a  long-racge 
from   our   democratic    traditions, 
other  such  Infringements  on  freedom.  It 
b«  difficult   to  dislodge  once   it   was 

OB  the  American  people. 
Star  supports  all  legitimate  and  eflec- 
increases  in  this  Nation's  armed  might, 
vor  a  stepped-up  reservist  program, 
nducements  for  volunteer  enlistments, 
of  our  once  great  Air  Force.  In- 
ftHida  tor  rMMTCh  in  everything  add- 
ll^  |o|  mllltaiT  UfcJancy.  an  adequate  Intel- 
Uianoi  serTlca  and  all  other  measures  that 


will  serve  to  protect  tu  against  Russian  ag- 
gremlon.  And  when  a  majority  In  Congress 
decides  the  time  has  come  for  a  draft,  we 
shall  favor  that.  too.  But  not  luxtversal  mili- 
tary training  We  cannot  afford  to  waste 
manpower,  time,  money,  and  valuable  trained 
military  personnel  on  ruch  a  program  when 
every  penny  apent  fqr  preparedness  has  got 
to  coiuit. 

IFrom  the  New  Castle  (Ind.^  Courier-Times 
of  March  26.  1»4<| 
Secretary  of  Defense  Forrestal.  while  call- 
lag  for  a  draft  of  IB-  to  as-year  olda  in  a 
•3.448.000.000  military  expansion  progltam. 
said  peace  prospecu  are  good.  At  about  the 
same  time  Secreury  of  the  Navy  Sullivan 
gave  the  country  the  Jitters  by  declaring 
submarines  had  been  sighted  off  our  shores. 
If  peace  prospects  are  so  good,  why  are  the 
submarines  patrolling  the  Atlantic?  It  seems 
to  us  that  such  a  high  official  as  Sullivan 
should  have  made  his  statement  In  secret, 
or  he  is  taking  tills  tack  to  get  the  additional 
three  billion  from  Congress. 


John  Marshall  Robiion 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  LOUIS  E.  GRAHAM 

cr   PINNSTLVANt* 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  29.  1948 

Mr.  GRAHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
RicoRD.  I  Include  the  following  article  by 
Anita  Pollitzer.  from  Equal  Rights  for 
January -February  1948: 

JOHN    MAaSHALL    BOaSIOM :     raiKMO    AMO    LK.U>n 

(By  Anita  PolUtaer.  chairman  of  the  National 
Woman's  Party) 

When  Congressman  John  Marshall  Rob- 
slon  of  Kentucky  paaaed  away  on  Fetiruary 
the  seventeenth,  advocates  of  the  Equal 
Rights  Amendment  lost  the  leadership  of  a 
great  friend  In  Congress.  As  ranking  mem- 
ber of  the  House  Judiciary  Committee,  as 
chief  sponsor  of  the  Equal  Rights  amend- 
ment, and  M  chairman  of  the  subcommittee 
of  the  Judiciary  charged  with  reporting  the 
amendment  to  the  House  of  Represenutives. 
Mr.  Robsion  was  earnest  and  Intent  on  the 
passage  of  the  amendment  in  this  session. 
We  will  greatly  miss  his  wisdom  and  per- 
sonal legislative  guidance. 

From  the  time  he  consented  to  act  as  our 
chief  sponsor,  he  built  solidly.  Early  In  the 
•Mslon.  be  wrote  to  friends  of  the  amend- 
ment Inviting  them  to  Join  him  in  Its  intro- 
duction. In  reaponae  to  this,  102  Members 
of  the  House  of  Represcntatlvaa  are  ofltelally 
cooperating  in  securing  passage  of  the 
amendment.  Through  the  reorganization 
period  of  the  first  session  of  this  Congress, 
he  carefully  planned  so  that  the  amendment 
would  receive  early  consideration  In  this  ses- 
sion. To  this  end  he  scheduled  an  early 
bearing.  This  was  to  hi.ve  been  on  Felvuary 
18.  Congressman  Robalon  pasaed  away  on 
the  evening  before  the  day  scheduled  for  the 
hearing. 

Those  of  us  who  had  the  privilege  of  work- 
ing closely  with  Mr.  Robsion  on  the  amend- 
ment deeply  appreciated  his  ability,  his 
sense  of  justice,  his  great  understanding,  and 
hia  kindliness.  The  cases  he  would  cite  to 
show  the  obviotis  Justice  of  the  amendment 
came  from  bis  own  experience  in  the  prac- 
tice of  the  law  and  his  observations  of  Ui- 
equality.  In  a  speech  which  he  read  into  the 
CoNcaxssxoNAL  Rxcoao  oX  Janiuiry  29.  after 


quoting  support  of  the  amendment  from 
high  places,  he  said  with  the  down-to-earth 
realism    which   so   characterized    him: 

"I  know  a  man.  not  far  away  from  my 
home,  who  had  a  wife  and  13  chUdren.  rang- 
ing from  a  few  months  to  18  years  of  age. 
They  were  all  at  home.  They  owned  no  land, 
no  personal  property  '>xcept  their  meaner 
Nothing  and  beuMbolU  goods  and  one  line 
Jareey  cow.  The  motber  was  responsible  for 
the  family  h.ivlng  one  cow.  The  cow  was 
the  mainstay  of  the  family.  The  fatner 
traded  that  fine  Jersey  cow  for  an  old  second- 
hand Ford  car.  No  persuasion  could  have 
induced  that  mother  to  have  made  such  an 
Upprov.dent  trade  But  under  the  laws  of 
Kentucky  the  father  had  the  legal  right  to 
swap  the  family  cow  for  this  old  Ford." 

There  was  not  a  particle  of  pretense  ab^ut 
Mr  RolMion,  snd  when  he  said:  "We  should, 
without  further  delay,  submit  to  the  Stf  tea 
for  ratification,  this  constitutional  amend- 
ment and  grant  equal  Justice  under  the  law" 
that  was  what  he  meant. 

Thraut^unit  Mr  Robslon's  political  life  he 
took  ptaMure  in  aiding  the  cause  of  wonren 
His  first  national  political  responsibility 
came  In  1916  when  he  was  delegate  to  the 
Republican  National  Convention,  and  w^s 
chosen  as  a  member  of  Its  resolutions  com- 
mittee. Alice  Paul  was  there,  leading  the 
demand  of  women  for  a  suffrage  plank  in  that 
platform.  She  has  often  recalled  how  Mr. 
Robsion  at  once  pledr;ed  his  support  of  the 
suifrage  plank;  voting  in  the  resolutions 
committee  and  in  the  convention  of  1910  for 
t:  Is  first  party  pisnk  to  declare  for  wonan 
•uSraC* — an  experience  which  undoubtrdly 
eaund  him  to  see  the  significance  of  his 
party  s  present  plank  favoring  submission  o(^ 
the  equal-rights  amendment. 

Last  July,  at  a  memorable  garden  party  at 
national  headqtiarters.  arranged  by  Cecil 
Norton  Broy.  political  chairman.  In  honor  of 
the  congressional  sponsors  of  the  smanrtment. 
Mr.  Robsion.  In  a  rousing  speech.  proplMSlad 
tliat  In  the  fight  for  the  amendment's  pas- 
sage we  would  soon  "rejoice  in  triumph." 

AW   APTBXCIATION 

(By  Betty  Oram  Swing,  cochalrman  political 
committee.  National  Woman's  Party) 

WUh  the  passing  of  John  M.  Robsion.  Con- 
gressman from  Kentucky,  the  National 
Woman's  Party  loses  one  of  Its  moet  coura- 
geous champions.  He  vss  a  special  friend 
of  Its  members,  an  eloquent  advocate  of  the 
equal  rights  amendment.  He  liked  to  recall 
hu  Introduction  to  their  campaign  for 
equality.  It  was  In  1918  when  as  member 
of  the  platform  committee  of  the  Republ  can 
Convention  in  Chicago  he  heard  the  plea.'* 
of  a  group,  drenched  with  rain  and  shtve.-ing 
with  cold.  They  had  been  parading  during  a 
storm  and  had  left  the  line  of  march  to  n  ake 
their  pleas  before  the  committee.  With  a 
twinkle  In  his  eye  he  often  related  this  epi- 
sode and  how  he  was  captivated  by  the  fe -vor 
and  valor  of  this  group.  Two  years  1  iter 
when  he  came  to  Washington  as  a  Congress- 
man one  of  the  first  votes  he  cast  was  for 
the  nineteenth  amendment  enfranchising 
women. 

Mr.  Robalon  was  known  to  his  frlend.s  as 
"that  mountain  Congreaaman. '  He  resm- 
bled  the  Great  Emancipator  In  more  than 
appearance,  like  Lincoln,  being  rangy  md 
6  feet  4  in  height.  Born  in  a  one-room  log 
cabin,  orphaned  at  12,  he  worked  his  Tray 
throtigh  school,  graduated  from  National 
Normal  University,  taught  school,  practiced 
law.  and  entered  politics.  He  was  electe<l  to 
Corxgress  In  1918  and  was  one  of  the  few 
Republicans  able  to  hold  his  seat  fron  a 
normally  Democratic  SUte. 

He  held  some  of  the  most  Important  com- 
mittee assignments,  among  them  that  of  the 
Judiciary  Committee,  and  as  chairman  o<  Ita 
subcommittee    which    bandied    th«    equal- 
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rights  amendment,  was  in  a  key  position  to 
guide  the  destiny  of  Its  passage  through  the 
E'ghtlctb  Congress.  He  bad  a  clear  vision 
of  the  importance  of  extending  and  guaran- 
teeing under  the  law.  democracy  to  half  the 
population  of  this  cotintry.  Be  felt  that  the 
year  1048  was  not  only  crucial  but  dramatic. 
He  said  it  was  the  year  of  destiny  for  women's 
freedom,  that  it  was  crucial  because  of  the 
neceaaity  of  recording  the  enormous  gains  In 
support  of  the  amendnunt  before  the  coming 
election:  dramatic— because  of  the  celebra- 
tion of  the  one  hundredth  anniversary  of 
the  first  equal  rights  meeting  ever  held  in 
any  country  In  the  world.  Mr.  R^^b&iou  was 
datamlued  to  culminate  the  campaign  in 
victory. 

But  he  died  the  day  before  the  scheduled 
bearing  of  the  equal-rights  amendment  be- 
fore the  Committee  of  the  Judiciary  of  the 
Uotibe.  on  the  very  eve  of  succeaa. 

Like  Lincoln,  who  led  the  great  fight  to  end 
the  enslavement  of  a  race.  Mr.  Robsion  led  the 
fight  for  simUar  freedom  and  guaranties  for 
women.  All  women  in  the  United  States  owe 
profound  gratitude  to  this  man,  "that  moun- 
tain Congresaman"  who  dared  to  fight  for 
their  freedom.  We  have  lost  one  of  our  wis- 
est counselors  and  one  of  our  best  friends. 


Whisky,  Not  Alcohol 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOSEPH  R.  BRYSON 

or  SOtTTH   CAaOlINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  March  29.  1948 

Mr.  BRYSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  we 
alert  ourselves  in  an  effort  to  preserve 
our  free  way  of  life,  many  astounding 
disccverles  are  being  made.  We  were 
shocked  to  Icam  that  vital  war  materials 
have  been  steadily  flowing  Into  Russia 
and  her  satellite  CommunisUc-domviated 
neighbors.  Thk  is  a  shocking  fact 
which  our  people  do  not  understand. 

As  pointed  out  In  the  attached  clip- 
ping from  the  column  of  Drew  Pear- 
son, although  our  stock  pile  of  industrial 
alcohol  is  almost  nil,  distillers  are  still 
working  overtime  to  manufacture  intox- 
icating drinks.  Let  us  hope  that  those 
In  authority  will  act  without  delay  to 
stop  these  almost  treasonable  practices. 
Washimctom  Mxrxt -Go -Round 
(By  Drew  Pearson) 

WHIBKT.   HOT    AlX»HOL 

Washington.  March  24.— While  the  brass 
hats  demand  the  drafting  of  men  for  the 
Army,  they  continue  to  let  the  big  distillers 
pour  out  more  and  more  whisky,  despite  the 
fact  that  the  Nation's  Industrial  alcoho'  re- 
•erve  remains  dangerously  low. 

Industrial  alcohol  was  one  of  the  most  stra- 
tegic materials  of  the  late  war,  being  used  In 
producing  synthetic  rubber,  chemlCBls.  Insec- 
ticides, TNT,  and  munitions.  In  fact,  indtis- 
trlal  alcohol  was  considered  so  essential  that 
more  than  200.000.000  gallons  were  stockpiled 
In  the  year  1943  alone. 

Today,  however,  only  about  21.000.000  gal- 
lons of  Industrial  alcohol  are  stock  piled — 
enough  to  last  10  short  days  If  war  should 
break. 

While  the  big  distillers  are  Ignoring  Tru- 
man's plea  for  voluntary  rationing  by  adding 
to  the  already  groaning  supplies  of  whisky  In 
warehouses,  the  Army  and  Navy  munitions 
board  Is  doing  absolutely  nothing  p.boui 
etock  piling  industrial  alcohol  for  defense. 


Real  fact  is  that  we  face  a  worse  Industrial 
alcohol  shortage.  In  event  of  an  emergency, 
than  before  the  last  war — because  at  that 
time  we  had  a  big  grain  surplus.  Now  we 
have  virtually  no  grain  surplus,  with  foreign 
aid  taking  about  all  we  can  spare. 

Meanwhile,  the  brass-hat-controlled  muni- 
tions board  hasnt  even  bothered  to  put  In- 
dustrial alcoho!  on  Its  list  of  "strategic  and 
critical  materials." 


The  Commuiiist  Campaign  in  Italy 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

or  NXW   TOKK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  29,  1948 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record,  I  include  an  article 
by  George  E.  Sokolsky,  entitled  "Tech- 
niques of  Confusion"  that  appeared  in 
the  New  York  Sun  on  March  25. 1948 : 

TECHNIQUES     OF    CONFUSION 

(By  George  E.  Sokolsky) 

In  Italy,  the  Communist  Party  supports 
religion.  Italy  is  peculiarly  a  Roman  Cath- 
olic country  In  the  sense  that  practically  all 
Italians  regard  themselves  as  Catholics,  even 
the  atheists.  In  such  a  country,  religion  is 
the  national  philosophy  of  life,  the  central 
social  relationship  It  is  a  civiltzrtlon. 
Italians  who  never  set  foot  In  a  church  are 
Catholics  because  without  It.  their  way  of 
life  would  lack  meaning.  That  Is  admittedly 
difficult  for  Americans  to  understand;  here 
it  was  possible  for  the  Supreme  Court  to 
outlaw  religion — any  and  all  religion — to 
make  atheism  a  way  of  life. 

So,  whereas  the  whole  of  Marxian  phU- 
oeophy  is  based  upon  a  biologic  conception 
of  life  which  rejects  God  and  the  super- 
natural, in  Italy,  the  same  party,  the  same 
individuals  support  religion,  encourage 
church  marriages,  baptisms,  confirmations. 
By  this  device  they  encourage  the  Italians 
to  believe  that  their  Communists  are  simply 
politicians  vying  for  power;  that  they  do  not 
have  a  philosophy  of  life  which  is  utterly 
different  from  the  Christian  philosophy  of 
life.     It  is  a  wonderful  device. 

Of  course,  the  Communists  attack  the  Vat- 
ican and  the  Catholic  clergy,  but  no-,  the 
religion  that  they  represent.  This  is  clever, 
too.  For  by  not  attacking  the  religion  but 
only  the  clergy,  they  seek  to  separate  the 
people  from  their  Intellectual  leaders  who 
happen  to  be  the  clergy,  Just  as  In  Rotranla, 
Bulgaria,  and  Yugoslavia,  they  killed  or 
exiled  professors  of  the  tinlversltles.  school- 
teachers, middle-class  leaders — separating 
their  peoples  from  their  leaders.  In  Pcland. 
they  killed  most  of  them.  Many  in  Hungary 
were  exiled  to  Yakutsk.  It  Is  a  technique  of 
confusion  designed  to  leave  the  people  al- 
most helpless.  For  In  many  countrlus  In 
Europe,  particularly  in  those  where  literacy 
Is  not  too  high,  the  intellectual  plays  an 
extraordinarily  important  role  of  leadeishlp. 
By  killing  off  or  exiling  the  antl-Communlst 
Intellectuals,  the  Russians  open  the  door  for 
their  stooges  to  act  as  substitutes. 

And  now,  they  have  started  a  new  cam- 
paign. The  Italians  are  naturally  proud  of 
the  fact  that  for  over  four  centuries  every 
Pope  has  b?en  an  Italian,  Now  the  Commu- 
nists In  Italy  are  telling  the  people  that  the 
next  Pope  Is  to  be  an  American.  There  are 
three  of  them.  Cardinals  Strltch,  Mooney, 
and  Spellman.  who  are  being  advertls<Kl  as 
prospects  for  the  Papal  succession.  B«»hlnd 
that  Is  the  scare  that  "American  lmp<;nal- 


Ism"  will  force  an  American  Pope  on  the 
Italian  people.     A  clever  device. 

In  a  word,  not  only  is  "American  imperial- 
ism" a  dollar  control  of  a  coimtry.  according 
to  the  Communists,  but  In  Italy,  It  takes  on 
a  special  form  of  also  controlUng  the  Vatican. 
This  Is  an  example  of  the  way  this  party  op- 
erates on  a  universal  scale.  In  each  country, 
it  employs  whatever  techniques  serve  for 
the  moment.  It  does  not  i  .fitter  whether 
there  Is  the  slightest  truth  In  what  they  fay. 
Does  the  truth  matter?  Does  anything  mat- 
ter but  the  end  to  \m  achieved?  For  that 
end.  they  wlU  lie;  they  will  even  klU.  It  ia 
what  the  Communists  regard  as  the  "In- 
evitable" end.  for  which  all  things  may  be 
done. 

And  that  Is  what  Americans  must  remem- 
ber. We  Americans  are  Irrevocably  attached 
to  freedom  of  the  individual,  freedom  of 
speech,  of  thought,  of  expression  In  every 
manner.  So  when  the  Communists  need  to 
cover  their  corruption,  they  shriek  about 
freedom.  That  immediately  evokes  every 
sense  of  fair  play  and  decency  In  an  Amer- 
ican. Why  should  not  every  American,  or  for 
that  matter,  every  human  being,  be  free  to 
express  himself  as  he  chooses?  Are  we  to 
have  thought  control?  Are  we  to  have  cen- 
sorship of  the  movies?  Are  we  to  refuse  to 
recognize  that  there  Is  another  side  to  every 
question? 

Let  us  look  at  the  other  side  of  that  pic- 
ture. A  vast  international  conspiracy,  di- 
rected centrally  by  a  universal  state,  designed 
to  achieve  a  world  unity  around  a  separate 
creed,  functioning  In  every  country  through 
disciplined  agents,  obedient  to  the  will  of  an 
elite,  operates  in  the  United  States  as  it  does 
In  Italy,  Prance,  Czechoslovakia,  China, 
everywhere. 

Are  we  not  to  protect  ourselves?  Is  it 
necessary  that  we  should  be  destroyed  as  a 
people  because  we  dare  not  protect  our- 
selves? 


Palestine,  Trieste,  and  War 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 

HON.  FRANCES?/ BOLTON 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  29,  1948 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  order 
to  help  clarify  the  confusion  abroad 
relative  to  the  portion  taken  by  the 
United  States  at  the  United  Nations.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Appendix  of  the  Rbcord 
by  the  insertion  of  an  editorial  that 
appeared  In  the  Cleveland  Press  on 
March  22: 

PAI,XSTINE,   TanSTZ,    AND    WAB 

There  is  grave  danger  of  world  war.  Our 
Government's  highest  duty  Is  to  prevent  war 
if  possible,  by  military  preparedness  and  by 
economic  and  political  means.  This  explains 
Washington's  latest  diplomatic  moves  In  the 
Palestinian  and  Italian  crises.  Unfortu- 
nately, much  of  the  congressional  and  pub- 
lic reaction  ignores  the  world  situation  and 
passes  partisan  judgment. 

Our  Government  proposes  to  stispend  the 
Palestine  partition  recommendation  In  favor 
of  a  temporary  United  Nations  trusteeahlp. 
pending  Assembly  reconsideration.  This 
Is  cursed  by  certain  Jews  as  a  sell-out, 
praised  by  Arabs  as  a  partisan  victory,  de- 
plcM-ed  by  others  here  as  a  reversal  of  policy. 
The  idea  that  American  security  and  war 
prevention  should  t>€  the  determining  fac- 
tor in  American  policy — rather  than  pleasing 
Jews  or  Arabe — never  seems  to  occur  to  them. 
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caa«  of  Trieate  crlUca  empbaalsa 

U  a  reveraal  by  tba  United  Statea. 

and  Prance:  that  we  want  to  welab 

Italian  treaty  In  order  almply  to  out- 

tbe  Buaalana.     Ttae  propoaed  return 

to  Italy  la  generally  approved,  even 

It  la  aMumed  that  our  Oovernment 

a  fast  one  wbtcb  we  would  not 

Stalin  to  pull. 

too-prevalent  attitude  toward  Amerl- 
ta  a  compound  of  half-truths 
as  dangerous  aa  It  la  fantastic, 
tbat  In  International  affairs  there 
a  el«ar,  easy  choice  between  right 
black  and  white:    that   there  la 
a  permanent  solution:  tbat  a  govern* 
culd  have  a  rigid  policy  and  stick  to 
e^ardless    of   changtaic 
h:ch  la  naive  to  thai 
r  Is  no  choice  between  absolute  right 
wrong  In  either  the  Palestinian 
IwtMa:    the  only  poestbllttles  are 
}f  evlla.     And  there  ta  no  chance  now 
utton  of  either  one  of  them— not  In 
of  a  gtiaranteed  peaceful  settlement 
Justice.      Moreover,    the    best    and 
policy  if  either  problem  could  be  Uo- 
cuuld   be   the    worst   policy   If   It   pro- 
a  world  war— particularly  a  war  for 
we  war*  not  prepared. 

Paleailne  suluMon  la  a  frea.  demo. 
country  In  wblch  all  enjoy  equal  rights 
m  paaca  together  That  has  been 
impoaalble  by  mutual  hatred  and  strife 
n  Arab  and  JewUh  extremists,  whose 
not  only  prevents  any  Just,  peace- 
tlAa  aattlement  but  endangers  world 


not  ope.-au  bacause  Stalin  prevenu  appoint- 
ment o(  a  governor,  and  Tito  already  baa 
turned  one  part  of  the  free  territory  Into  a 
Communist  police  state.  So  Stalin  waa  about 
to  bid  for  Italian  election  support  by  propos- 
ing that  the  city  of  Trieste  go  to  Italy. 

The  United  States.  Britain  and  Prance 
instead  propoae  that  all  of  the  free  territory 
ot  Trieate— tbat  U  held  by  Tito,  as  well  as 
the  city- go  to  Italy,  where  It  Justly  belongs. 
This  la  a  peace  move  because  it  denies  Stalin 
a  weapon  with  which  to  win  the  Italian 
election— a  Red  dictatorship  In  luly  almost 
certainly  would  lead  to  world  war 

Here  again,  as  in  the  Palestinian  caM.  the 
United  States  Oovernment  Is  trUn^  to  pre- 
serve peace  against  terrible  Stalinist  odds. 
Washington  makes  mUtakes  It  may  fall. 
But  In  any  case  American  foreign  policy  In 
a  prewar  emergency  like  this  ahould  not  be 
Judged  on  a  partisan  bssls— either  of  race  or 
religion  or  political  party. 


Tb«  MmU 


8n  d  UN  commlaalon  majority  proposed,  and 
a  UK  Assembly  majority  recommended,  po- 
lltteal  partition  with  economic  uniflcatlon. 
Tbe7  >onsldered  this  only  as  a  lesser  evil  and 
Toted  for  It  reluctantly  The  United  States 
also  considered  It  a  lesser  evil  thsn  mutual 
Arab- 
war: 


fewish  extermination  or  than  a  world 
ind  so  approved  It  reluctantly. 
Sin  e  last  fall  two  of  the  conditions  essen- 
tial t(  the  partition  plan  have  proved  Impoa- 
alble. One  Is  UN  enforcement.  The  small 
icto  M  wUl  not  supply  the  forces  and  failed 
to  vo  «  the  International  conatabulary  pro- 
by  the  United  States;  and  the  Security 
I  will  not  vote  for  outside  forces  un- 
l^rtltlon.  Whether  this  is  desirable  or 
ble — and  tMa  newspaper  has  favored 
1  conatabMlary  and  oppoaed  Ameri- 
can rk  Ruaslan  troops  from  the  beginning — 
It  Is  :he  situation  The  second  foundation 
of  partition  was  economic  unity  be- 
the  Arab  and  Jewish  states.  At  pres- 
ent t^at  required  cooperation  cannot  be  pro- 
-not  even  by  force 

Oovernment  la  recognizing  that  the 
ot  propoaed  partition,  never  bright. 
)  ^aawd  to  exist — at  least  for  the  moment. 
\B%  temporary  UN  truateesblp  our 
OoeerinOMnt  offers  the  only  apparent  hope 
of  ge  ting  the  UN  to  Uke  reaponalblUty  for 
law  a  Id  order  on  Palestine,  to  save  the  rlghta 
and  I  ve«  of  law-abiding  Jews  and  Arabs  and 
to  m>  dif  y  a  threat  to  world  peace. 

TtUi  U  not  a  sell-out.  Neither  ta  It  a 
sure  solution,  nor  peace  guaranty.  It  is 
JtMt  ft  dMperate  effort  to  reduce  the  war 
tbraal  and  rlak  of  Soviet  intervention. 

Th<  [  reversal  of  American  policy  on  Trieste 
la  an'  >tber  caaa  in  which  the  proposed  settle- 
■Mnl  baa  faUad.  and  in  which  our  Oovern- 
■Mtil  la  trytng  to  prevent  tbat  local  failure 
from  iMfMMBff  the  war  threat.  Prom  the 
bagltnlBV  our  Government  favored  giving 
tlM  lieavtly-Itallan  city  of  Trieste  to  Italy, 
■lallik  wss  willing  to  do  this,  but  only  at  the 
Mtpoislble  price  of  giving  still  more  ItalUn 
•ami  ory  to  Tito.  80  the  United  States  Joined 
tti  a  eooipromise  treaty  making  the  Trieste 
araa  i  frea  territory  aa  a  leaaar  of  evils  and 
to  pavent  threatened  Yufloalav  attack. 

Bu:  SUlin  and  Tito  have  negated  the 
traai  .     Tba  l&taraatUMial  Uuateaablp  caa« 
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Anti-Poll-Tax  Bill 


for  aald  cfflcera.  within  the  meaning  of  the 
Constitution,  but  U  and  shall  be  deemed 
an  Interference  with  the  manner  of  holdng 
prlmarlea  and  other  elections  for  said  na- 
tional ofHcers  and  a  Ux  upon  the  right  or 
privilege  of  voting  •  *  •"  If  this  bill  were 
law.  citizens  In  the  poll-tax  States  could  vjte 
for  Congressmen  without  payment  of  a  poll 
tax.  But  the  same  citizens  could  not  vote 
for  members  of  the  most  numerous  urar  ch 
of  the  State  legislature.  The  requlrem«»nt 
of  the  Consititution  aa  to  who  shall  vote  for 
Congrcaamen  would  thus  be  clearly  defeated 
We  racoffnlze  that  It  la  more  dlfBcult  to 
pasa  a  constitutional  amendment  than  a 
simple  act  of  Congress.  But  exp>edtency  haa 
wldom  be^n  recognized  In  the  United  States 
as  a  valid  subatltute  for  principle.  A',  a 
time  when  we  are  engaged  in  a  world-wide 
struggle  against  short  cuts  to  power  it  setms 
especially  deplorable  that  the  Congreaa 
t***"****  be  advancing  so  devious  a  scheme  to 
•eCMBpllsh  a  dealrable  reform. 


EXTENSION  OF  REM.\RKS 
or 

HON.  JOSEPH  R.  BRYSON 

or  •otrm  ca«olina 

IN  THE  HOUSB  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  29.  1948 

Mr  BRYSDN.  Mr.  Speaker.  In  the 
Washington  Post  for  this  morning.  I 
found  this  logical  and  timely  editorial 
on  the  que.stlon  of  the  abolition  of  poll 
taxes.  Surely  this  Is  a  fair  statement 
and  I  commend  It  to  my  colleagues. 

aim-POLL-TAX   BIIX 

It  la  not  necessary  to  accept  all  the  excited 
statements  made  by  opponenta  of  the  anti- 
poll-tax  bill  to  see  that  it  la  a  bad  piece  of 
legislation  The  bill  owes  Us  popularity  to 
the  (act  that  It  seeks  to  bring  about  an 
over-due  reform.  We  heartily  agree  with  Its 
sponvjrs  that  all  taxea  as  prerequlsltles  as  to 
voting  should  be  abolished.  The  preferable 
method  la  action  by  the  Slates.  Since  a  few 
States  are  stubbornly  holding  out  against 
abolition  of  this  undemocratic  requirement 
upon  voters,  however,  we  should  be  delighted 
to  see  Congress  propose  and  the  States  ratify 
an  anti-poll-tax  amendment  to  the  Consti- 
tution. At  least  two  resolutions  for  this  pur- 
pose are  before  the  House.  But  these  are  not 
the  propoaala  that  are  being  advanced  by 
vote-hungry  Members  of  Congreaa.  The  bill 
accepted  by  the  House  and  now  under  study 
by  the  Senate  Rules  Committee  Is  an  attempt 
to  amend  the  constitutional  requirement  aa 
to  the  quallflcatlona  of  voters  by  act  of 
Congress 

The  Constitution  says  In  unmistakable 
terms  tbat  the  voters  entitled  to  choose  Con- 
grewmen  "in  each  State  shall  have  the 
qualifications  requisite  for  electors  of  the 
most  numerous  branch  of  the  State  legisla- 
ture "  This  doea  not  give  the  States  power 
to  preecrlbe  the  qualifications  of  voters  for 
Members  of  CongreM  as  such.  It  simply 
makes  use  of  tbe  various  yardsticks  laid  down 
by  the  States  to  Mrve  a  Pederal  purpoM. 
Since  that  requirement  of  the  Constitution 
no  longer  meets  with  public  approval.  It  can 
be  changed,  but  surely  a  constitutional 
amendment  Is  the  proper  way  to  effect  the 
cbange. 

The  anti-poll-tax  bill  attempts  to  effect 
the  desired  reform  by  changing  the  meaning 
of  words  in  the  Constitution — an  under- 
banded  and  undemocratic  procaaa.  It  says 
that  the  requirement  of  paying  a  poll  tax 
tMfore  voting  "shall  not  ba  deamad  a  quali- 
fication of  voters  or  electors  voting  or  regis- 
tering to  fota  at  primarlat  or  otbar  alectioaa 


Opinion- Airt 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HARRY  R.  SHEPPARD 

or   CALTTOtNI* 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRE3ENTAT1V13 

Monday.  March  29.  1948 

Mr.  SHEPPARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  granted  to  extend  my  remark?  In 
the  Record.  I  include  the  following  ar- 
ticle from  Variety  of  March  24.  1948: 

OPINION -A»E 

(With  Harry  Laccsaltt.  moderator      Produc- 
ers: Hollis  Seavey.  Jack  Paige.    Sustatalng. 
Mutual,  from  Washington) 
George  Denny  cin  rest  easy  with  his  Town 
Meeting  of  the  Air.  and  NBC  and  CBS  need 
not  ruah  out  to  defend  their  laurels  li.  the 
forum-dlscusslon   fleld.   If  Mutual's  realrlng 
of   its  forum-type  sustalner   "Opinion- aire" 
of  last  Wednesday  Is  any  gage  of  the  pro- 
gram's future  performance. 

In  fairness  to  the  show's  originator.  Opln- 
lon-alre  format,  which  employs  a  courtroom 
technique  with  direct  and  cross-examlnitlon 
by  lawyers  for  both  sides,  may  have  possi- 
bilities for  dramatizing  a  lively  issue  Ii. 
practice,  the  courtroom  atmosphere  of  last 
week's  show  waa  completely  subordinated  to 
long-winded  questions,  bickering,  and  croaa- 
flre  which  soon  loat  both  direction  and  flavor. 
The  preem  show  pined  CIO  attorney  Frank 
Donner  against  NAM  counMl  Ray  Smethurst 
in  what  conceivably  could  have  been  a  spir- 
ited dlsctisslon  of  the  pros  and  cons  01  the 
Taft-Hartley  Act.  As  it  turned  out.  the 
broadcast  was  conalstently  dull. 

The  debate  is  supposed  to  tee  off  with  a 
provocative  question  by  counMl  for  the  pro- 
tagonist of  the  aflnrmatlve  side — In  this  caaa 
the  argument  (or  repealing  the  Taft-Bart- 
ley  Act.  Actually.  CIO  counsel.  Phil  Laziirus, 
threw  the  ball  to  Donner  who  proceede-l  to 
monolog  for  most  of  tbe  0  minutes  theo- 
retically earmarked  for  rapid-fire  direct  exam- 
ination. At  another  point  during  cross- 
examination  Lazartu  shot  a  double-barreled 
a-mlnute-long  queatlon  at  Smethurst  which 
wound  up  "Isn't  all  this  so?  '  snd  left  bU  op- 
ponent with  little  time  and  no  compoaurs  to 
refute  the  chargM.  All  of  this  may  give  aid 
and  comfort  to  tbe  protagonisu  but  it  mukaa 
poor  listening. 

Show  would  be  100  percent  Improved  by  a 
firm  wielding  of  tbe  gavel  and  frequent  In- 
tarjactlona  from  the  moderator.  Choice  of 
proUfOOlsU  waa  also  unfortunate.  The 
same  laeua  batted  around  by  top  politicoe 
and  oot  bj  organ  isationa  wboae  views  on  tba 
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subject    have    lieen    rehasbed    ad    nsuseam 
might  have  been  easier  to  stick  with. 

Another  gimmick  of  dubloxu  listener  value 
la  the  telephone  poU  conducted  by  Pitts- 
burgh poll-taker  E.  L.  Raybawk.  Reports 
on  phone  calls  from  listeners  in  a  half-doaen 
cities,  supposedly  divided  between  agricul- 
tural and  industrial  areas,  are  supposed  to 
add  fillip  and  a  senM  of  audience  participa- 
tion to  the  show. 

If  Mutual's  only  purpose  Is  to  get  a  show- 
ing of  listeners'  prejudgments  on  the  is- 
sue— and  not  to  air  what  purports  to  be  a 
bona  fide  public  opinion  poll— this  fact 
should  be  made  crystal  clear  on  tbe  pro- 
gram itaelf.  And  If  the  web's  intent  is  to 
give  bet-up  listeners  an  outlet  for  their  feel- 
ings, tbe  poll  could  be  haikdled  in  a  much 
lighter  fashion  without  any  attempts  to  pose 
as  a  scientific  sampling  of  opinion. 

Skeptical  listeners  seeking  enlightenment 
are  neither  Ulumlnated  nor  convinced  when 
only  percentage  votes — and  not  the  actual 
number  of  ciUls  made — are  reported  And 
the  fact  tbat  calls  are  made  from  the  minute 
the  sbow  goes  on  the  air  divorces  any  sig- 
nificance the  poll  might  have  for  the  oar- 
tlclpanU  themselves  or  (or  the  Impartial 
listener  By  10:30  p.  m.  last  week  the  last- 
named  were  not  tuned  to  Mutual. 

Hot4.. 


PaDkma  Canal  Toll  Increiiei  Would 
Injore  Amencan  Merchant  Marine 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HOMER  R.  JONES 

or    WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  29,  1948 

Mr.  JONES  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record.  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing editorial  from  the  Seattle  Times 
of  Tuesday,  March  23.  1948.  on  a  subject 
of  extreme  importance  to  the  shipping 
Interests  of  the  Pacific  Northwest  and  to 
the  entire  country  In  its  desire  to  main- 
tain a  strong  and  adequate  American 
merchant  marine: 

PaiVATE   SHIPPING   SHOTTLD   HOT   CABXT   IHB 
WHOLX  LOAD 

Intercoastal  shipping  Interests  of  Seattle 
and  other  Pacific  coast  ports  are  rightly  per- 
turbed over  proposals  under  consideration 
in  Congress  to  increswe  Panama  Canal  tolls. 

An  act  of  1S37  established  a  ceUing  toll  of 
tl  per  cargo  ton  for  laden  ships  passing 
through  the  Canal.  Present  toll  Is  80  cents 
a  ton  for  laden  ships  and  the  proposal  is  to 
Increase  this  to  the  tl  celling.  At  the  same 
time,  consideration  is  being  given  to  Increas- 
ing the  celling  Itself.  The  present  high  cost 
of  operating  the  Canal  is  given  as  tbe  reason 
for  this  propoeal. 

Seattle  shipping  Interests  have  been  given 
aasurance  by  various  Members  of  Congress 
from  this  Stata  that  they  wui  oppose  the 
Canal  toll  ineraaaat  unless  thesa  appear  ab- 
solutely neceasary  Wsshtngton's  Senators 
and  Representatives  should  stand  on  that, 
for  the  Intercoastal  shipping  interests  along 
the  west  coast  asaert  the  Increase  would  con- 
stitute a  serious  and  perhaps  fatal  set-back 
to  thst  trade,  wblch  already  has  suffered  a 
loas  of  S,600,000  tons  of  cargo  a  year. 

Oartaln  broader  luues  should  be  given 
earafnl  eonatderation  as  well,  since  the 
Panama  Canal  was  opened  in  1014,  commer- 
cial shipping  haa  liquidated  three-fourths  of 
tba  original  cost  of  the  Canal  construttion, 
and  bas  paid  fur  all  the  operational  cost,  the 
Canal  being  toll -free  to  Oovernment  vessels. 


During  the  period  from  1014  to  1»46.  inclu- 
sive, the  Canal's  operating  Income  under  this 
set-up  baa  exceeded  the  operating  cost  by 
some  $T70,000,000.  It  may  be  time  to  give 
thought  to  a  revision  of  the  policy  under 
which  private  shipping  hitherto  has  carried 
virtually  the  whole  burdin  of  canal  operating 
coets  and  the  bulk  of  lt«  construction  cost. 

In  view  of  the  severe  blows  west  coast 
shipping  has  sxistalned  as  a  result  of  the 
war.  we  should  seek  every  means  of  avoiding 
the  imposition  of  further  hardships.  An 
adequate  merchant  fleet  is  an  essential  fac- 
tor in  the  national  defense  and  the  national 
security.  The  Congress  should  go  slow  in 
dealing  this  new  blow  to  the  backbone  of 
the  American  merchant  marine. 


Palotine 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHRISTIAN  A.  HERTER 

or  UASSACHUSXTTB 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Mondav., March  29.  1948 

Mr.  HERTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  statement: 

STATEMENT  BT  AUSTRALIAN  MIMISTCt  FOB  EX- 
TUNAL  AFFAIKS  DS.  H.  V.  EVATT  ON  MSXHVCkM 
TatJSTEESHIP  SrCGESTION  FOB  PALESTINE 

The  following  L  the  text  of  a  statement 
made  at  11  p.  m.  Monday,  March  22.  1S43.  by 
the  Australian  Minister  for  External  AJfairs 
and  Deputy  Prime  Minister,  the  Right  Hon- 
orable Dr.  Herbert  V  Evatt: 

"Decisions  of  a  competent  international 
conference  should  be  accepted  after  then;  has 
been  full  enquiry  and  fair  debate  and  a  Just 
settlement  has  been  reached  Accord.ug.y 
any  setting  aside  of  the  United  Nationj.  As- 
sembly decision  on  Palestine  must  be  closely 
scrutinized.  It  Is  lmpo£sible  to  examlno  the 
new  plan  In  detail  because  nothing  definite 
is  known  about  It.  It  la  said  the  "trustee- 
ship" will  be  the  new  solution.  But  the  word 
Itself  is  ambiguous.  What  does  it  mean?  It 
certainly  seems  to  Imply  that  tbe  peoples 
to  be  placed  under  "trusteeship"  are  not  .•iuffl- 
ciently  advanced  for  self-govern'ment.  Such 
a  suggestion  would  seem  to  be  untenable  in 
relation  either  to  the  Palestinian  Arabs  or 
to  the  Palestinian  Jews.  If  however  what  is 
now  proposed  is  a  temporary  United  Nations 
trtisteeship  merely  for  the  purpose  of  carry- 
ing out  the  Assembly's  decision  it  would  be  a 
very  different  matter.  But  Is  that  intended? 
The  final  decision  was  reached  In  December 
last  after  two  General  Assemblies  had  dealt 
most  csrefully  and  exhaustively  with  the 
matter  after  all  parties  were  heard  and  after  a 
special  Commission  Involving  very  heavy 
United  Nations  expenditure  had  visited  Pal- 
estine and  reported  in  favor  of  the  principles 
of  the  plan  ultimately  sdopted  In  the  Assem- 
bly. The  plan  sdopted  Is  inappropriately 
labeled  "partition"  because  It  Involves  four 
separate  points:  KIrst,  economic  union  of  the 
whole  of  Palestine  under  the  control  of  an 
authority  with  a  majority  of  United  Nations 
membership;  second,  political  division  of  Pal- 
estine Into  two  new  states,  Jewish  and  Arsb; 
third,  United  Nnttons  trusteeship  over  Jeru- 
salem and  Bethlehem;  and  fourth,  full  safe- 
guards for  the  holy  places  and  especially  for 
the  Christian  churches  throughout  the  -vhola 
of  Palestine.  The  only  alternative  plan  stig- 
gastad  to  the  Assembly  was  to  estsbtlsh  a 
unitary  stata  under  Arnb  doinlnution  with  no 
adaqttata  aafaguaida  for  the  protection  either 
of  the  Jewish  pao|^  or  of  the  Chriatian 
churches.  Tbls  alternative  wss  plainly  in- 
admiaslbla  and  waa  rejected  by  an  over- 
vbalmlng  majority.   The  Uottad  Natlona  de- 


cision was  reached  by  mere  than  a  two- 
thirds  majority,  the  only  dlasentlenta  being 
the  Arab  States  and  ceruin  nations  very 
closely  associated  with  them.  The  decision 
was  a  Just  and  Impartial  one  and  must  not  l>e 
lightly  set  aside. 

"The  United  Nations  did  not  Intermeddle 
In  the  Palestine  matter.  It  intervened  only 
after  the  United  Kingdom  Government  had 
especially  requested  the  United  Nations  Aa- 
sembly  to  handle  the  matter  as  all  previoua 
efforts  at  reconciliation  between  the  ArabK 
and  Jews  had  entirely  tailed.  At  the  United 
Nations  the  British  Government  did  not  it- 
self propose  any  solution  and  announced  it 
would  accept  the  United  Nations  decUlon. 
In  theee  circumstances  Canada.  Aiutralia. 
South  America,  and  New  Zealand,  all  sup- 
ported the  propoeal  finally  adopted.  After 
all  that  had  occurred  to  throw  the  solution 
into  the  melting  pot  again  may  be  very  dam- 
aging to  the  authority  of  the  United  Nations, 
It  bas  been  contended  that  the  enforcement 
of  the  assembly's  decision  is  not  poealble. 
Had  the  jrreat  powers  who  supported  tbe  pro- 
posal at  Lake  eurce««.  N.  Y.,  adhered  firmly 
to  it  there  probably  would  huve  been  little 
difficulty  In  any  rvent  under  the  assem- 
bly's decision  the  new  Jewish  sUte  and  tbe 
new  Arab  state  was  each  to  be  entitled  to 
establish  tu  own  militia  forces  for  the  de- 
fense of  the  new  territory  and  this  decision 
clearly  carried  with  It  the  right  of  Jews  aa 
well  as  Arabs  to  Import  anaa  and  equipment 
for  the  purposes  of  defense.  It  is  Impoaelble 
to  pass  final  Judgment  on  the  new  proposal 
because  no  one  has  explained  it  as  yet.  I 
waa  chairman  of  the  committee  which  worked 
a&siduously  to  obUin  a  Just  solution.  The 
Committee  repeatedly  modified  lU  proposals 
at  the  suggestion  of  the  mandatory  power 
in  order  that  the  United  Kingdom  should  be 
able  to  withdraw  Its  forces  after  Its  long, 
its  thankless,  but  on  the  whole,  successful 
development  of  the  Palestine  area  since  It 
was  captured  from  the  Turks  by  the  British 
and  Australian  forces  in  1018. 

"In  my  opinion,  the  United  Nations  de- 
cision has  been  gradually  undermined  by 
intrigues  directed  against  tbe  Jewish  people. 
It  would  be  little  short  of  a  tragedy  If  the 
fundamental  rights  of  self-government  were 
to  be  denied  to  both  the  Jews  and  Arabs  as 
it  is  guaranteed  to  them  under  the  Assembly 
decision  Just  as  religious  freedom  is  also 
guaranteed  to  the  ChrUtlan  churchea 
throughout  Palestine.  The  only  considera- 
tions that  Influenced  the  United  Nations 
Assembly  were  those  of  Justice  and  fair  deal- 
ing to  all  concerned.  It  would  be  most  dis- 
turbing if  mere  considerations  of  power  poli- 
tics or  exF>ediency  were  allowed  to  destroy 
the  decision.  However,  if  a  special  United 
Nations  assembly  is  called  It  Is  hardly  Ukely 
to  accept  any  plan  which  involves  the  anni- 
hilation of  the  prevlcus  decision  unless  new 
facts  of  overwhelming  cogency  are  proved  to 
exist.  , 

"I  need  hardly  add  that  under  the  United 
Nations  Charter  the  Security  Council  has  no 
power  whatever  to  overrule  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  assembly." 


Sick  and  Aoniul  Leave  PrivUefct 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HOMER  R.  JONES 

ixr   WASNINOTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRBHIIfTATIVll 

Monday,  March  29.  1948 

Mr.  JONES  of  WMhlngton.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
msrlu  In  the  Record,  I  include  several  let- 
ters written  to  the  editor  of  the  Seattle 
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Tir  tes  as  a  result  of  an  editorial  appear- 
ing In  Its  Issue  of  March  18.  1948.  entitled 
-153  Idle  Days  Every  Year  on  Uncle's 
Pa:  Roll."  These  letters  are.  I  believe, 
fal  iy  representative  of  all  points  of  pro- 
tes  registered  by  the  loyal  and  conscien- 
tious employees  of  our  Government 
agjinst  the  Senate  committee  report  on 
sic  :  and  aiuiual  leave  privileges  of  Fed- 
ers  I  employees  and  are  deserving  of  the 
cor  sideration  of  the  Congress  in  connec- 
tlo  1  with  any  possible  action  which  may 
be  resulting  from  Senator  Bridgcs'  com- 
mii  tee  report. 

VfelBAL  Woasns  Chaixenck  Br:ogks  Com- 
»  rms  RzroBT— RBAOKks  Havx  Tmn  Sat 
(  from  organization  spokesmen  of  Federal 
tn<  OoTvmment  employee*  come  the  follow- 
ing protests  ■C'lnst  recent  eilltortal  comment 
in  he  HoMa.  Again  we  aay.  the  errors  re- 
clt«  d  In  these  letters  were  not  of  the  TlmM' 
ma  Ung.  but  stemmed  directly  from  report  of 
9*nat«  committee  which  the  Times  ac- 
In  good  faith  as  official  OoTernment 
.  Thaae  letters  and  thoec  pubUsbad 
Sunday  are  (airly  representative  of  all  pdnU 
I  fotest  In  the  many  letters  received.  Pur- 
arguoMnt  on  tlte  part  of  Oovemmrat 
workers  should  be  with  Senator  Sttlss 
BxDcss,  committee  chairman  ) 

HASD    WUKKIMO    AMD    SINCKIK 

EDiroa.  THi  TiMBs: 

Vre.  the  members  of  the  Government  Km- 
pio  reca  CouncU  of  Seattle,  vigorously  protest 
tiM  printing,  in  a  recent  Issue  of  the  Seattle 
Ttaiiea.  of  an  editorial  which  viciously  at- 
tac  led  the  sick-  and  annual-leave  prlvUe^n 
rederai  tmployees  That  editorial  eon- 
at  toaat  one  statement  which  was  not 
and  was  written  in  such  a  manner  as 
:reate.  In  the  minds  of  your  readers,  a 
■erlea  of  faiae  Impreaalons  and  mlscon- 
OtpUona  of  the  sick-  and  annual-leave  privi- 
lagi  I  and  bow  they  are  administered. 

1  '9  are  right  now  tn  the  midst  of  a  cam- 
pal  in  which  haa  for  Its  go«»l  the  enactnant 
at  1  iglaUtton  to  adjust  our  salaries  to  enable 
us  \o  mast  tb»  terrtflcaUy  Innaaaail  eoM  of 
llTt|it  Tour  edltorukl  u  a  foul  hit  bstow  tbe 
whlcfa  wtU  damage  thta  esnpatgn  and 
darken  our  reputation  (or  a  long  time 
<pm9.  We  appreciate  your  editorial  of  cor- 
but  It  was  not  sufficient  to  correct 
tbe  damage  done,  nor  did  It  straighten  out 
tbe  falae  Impreaalons  which  have  ba^i 
crei  ted. 

Tut  editorial,  as  written,  is  a  blanket  tn- 
tflcl  nent  against  all  Oovemment  employees. 
taf«  mug  that  we  all  receive  at  least  15  days 
Sid  and  9t  days  annual  leave,  that  73  percent 
off  1  ■  ataM  tb*  sick-leave  privilege,  and  that 
aae*  naolatad  siek  leave  is  paid  off  in  terminal- 
lesi  •  payments     ThU  Is  not  so. 

Tie  truth  U  that  the  300.000  postal  em> 
plo^ces  receive  only  10  days  sick  and  15  days 
leave,  which  U  insuOclent  to  keep 
physically  fit.  and  of  high  morale,  /or 
their  often  strenuous  activities  and  lrregu> 
hours  of  employment. 

"1  hiring  the  period  studied  by  tt^  com- 
mit ee.  more  than  73  percMK'  of  all  em- 
ploy ees  used  their  aick-leav/prlvUege."  We 
feai  that  it  is  remarkable  that  almost  37  per- 
ean  ;  of  us  did  not  require  an  hour  or  more 
for  ildtness.  doctor,  or  dental  appolntmsnt. 
dog  >lte.  or  other  calamity. 

Knployees  upon  separation  from  Ouvem- 
mei  t  ssnrtce,  are  paid  in  cash  for  all  aocumu- 
latcp  annual  leave,  exactly  as  are  maasfeen 
araiad  forces,  and  very  similar  to  the 
ta  the  great  number  of  private 
which  are  laare  aa4  asore  deeatop- 
Uck  and  annual  leave  systams.  8lek  leave 
be  used  only  upon  satisfactory  evidence 
ises.  or  for  medical  or  dental  appolnt- 
■Mrit.  and  cannot  be  paid  for  in  cash  at  sep- 
aratlon  from  the  acrvlce. 


Indpstrlss 
Ing 
ms] 
of  lln« 


One  thing  which  should  be  borne  in  mind 
during  oonetderatlop  ol  sick  and  annual  leave 
of  Pcdaral  employees.  Is  the  fact  that  every 
atngle  absence  of  1  hour  or  more  and  for 
whatever  cause,  must  be  accounted  for  to 
the  minute,  and  Is  charged  against  either  sick 
or  annual  leave.  This  Includes  all  absences 
for  tbe  transaction  of  personal  bu&lness  of 
any  nature,  and  all  absences  resulting  from 
sickness  or  death  In  the  family.  It  has  fre- 
quently happened  that  absences  of  this  na- 
ture have  expended  the  entire  annual  leave 
of  employees. 

We  challenge  the  charge  of  "widespread 
abuie  of  the  sick-leave  privilege."  and  point 
to  the  very  great  number  of  employees  in  the 
Post  Office  and  other  old-tine  agencies  wha 
have  the  major  part  of  the  sick  leave,  to 
which  they  have  been  entitled  during  their 
years  of  service,  accumulated  to  their  credit. 

The  vast  majority  of  Government  em- 
ployees strive  sincerely  to  live  up  to  the 
standard  recently  portrayed  by  President 
Truman.  "The  strength  of  our  Government 
is  in  direct  proportion  to  the  character  of 
the  Federal  employees,  and  with  knowledge 
of  that  strength,  we  can  take  Just  prtde  In 
our  Federal  workers  and  the  Job  th^  are 
doing  I  know  them  to  be  hard-working 
and  sincere  in  their  eflorte  to  contribute  to 
the  wen-being  of  the  United  States." 

a*M  MosLZT.  Sccrefory-rreo*ttrer. 

nttVILSCKl   MOT  ABvsro 


Eorrca.  Tut  Tn 

Your  attention  Is  called  to  the  editorial 
In  your  Bdarch  16  l.«ue  of  the  Seattle  Times 
wherein  you  quoted  from  Senator  Bamccs  and 
also  added  some  of  your  own  comn>ents  per- 
taining to  the  number  of  days  Federal  work- 
ers are  Idle  and  annual  and  sick-leave  prlvl- 
leges  enjoyed  by  Federal  workers. 

I  wish  to  call  your  attention  to  the  fact 
that  during  the  past  war  Federal  workers 
were  obliged  to  put  In  many  hours  of  over- 
time dally  after  regular  working  hours,  on 
Saturdays,  and  often  on  Sundays,  with  prac- 
tically no  remuneration  therefore  and  often 
nosac.  It  is  not  so  long  ago  that  Federal 
workers  had  to  wcrk  12  hours  a  day.  later 
10  hours  a  day.  and  9  hours  a  day.  At  the 
present  time  we  are  on  a  40-heur  waek.  This 
la  no  dtflervBt  than  In  the  case  tn  many 
prlTste  Industries. 

Tour  comment  pertaining  to  the  number  of 
days  Federal  workers  are  idle  at  the  expense 
of  Uncle  Sam  is  very  much  out  of  order  In 
view  of  the  fact  that  we  are  not  paid  for 
Saturdays  or  Sundays  As  far  as  holidays  are 
concerned,  we  at  present  enjoy  only  the  ns- 
tlonal  bolidsys.  we  do  not  get  any  State  holi- 
days whatever.  Workers  In  prlvsu  Industry 
have  the  same  privileges  and  in  aome  cases 
more 

Your  ststement  concerning  sccumulsted 
sick  lesvs  is  also  wrong.  No  sccumulsted 
sick  iesve  Is  psld  for.  If  sick  leave  U  not 
used  during  the  time  a  Federal  worker  U  em- 
ployed, it  Is  lost  to  him  snd  In  event  he  lesvei 
tl^  Federal  aervlce.  It  la  not  paid  for  at  all. 
but  la  a  total  loaa.  The  only  leave  accumu- 
lated that  Is  paid  for  is  annual  leave. 

In  koms  Instsnccs.  annual  leave  was  ac- 
cumulatsd  because,  during  the  war.  Govern- 
ment agencies  frowned  upon  leave  being 
taken.  In  some  cases,  leave  was  not  per- 
mitted, due  to  the  enormous  amount  of  work 
that  had  to  be  done. 

As  far  as  sbuse  of  sick  Iesve  U  concerned, 
such  U  not  the  esse  in  the  Federal  service. 
Records  indicate  that  despite  the  fact  that  an 
employee  U  allowed  13  days  a  year  sick  leave, 
only  6  days  of  sick  leavs  per  individual  a 
year  are  used  on  the  sverags.  To  us  that 
floes  not  Indlcste  any  abuee  of  the  said 
privilege. 

It  Is  our  eontsntion  that  the  said  edltorUl 
did  lu  an  injustice. 

LOCB  J  Smtth. 
frtsident.  Local  f . 

National  Federation  of  Federal  tmplopeet. 


ABUSS    NOT    WIDESPSKAO 

Eorroa,  the  Tikis: 

I  am  surprised  that  the  Times  was  so 
carried  away  that  you  gave  so  much  space  to 
the  editorial  153  Idle  Days  Every  Year  on 
Uncle's  Pay  Roll.  I  have  worked  for  the 
benevolent  Government  as  you  call  it  since 
1934 — on  field-survey  parties,  many  years  on 
Govf-mment  vessels,  and  now  for  the  past  3 
years  at  an  office  Job.  The  law  permits  us 
only  40  hours  a  week,  so  why  do  you  worry 
about  the  Saturdays  and  Sundays  that  one 
Is  not  paid  for? 

I  will  admit  that  there  is  probably  small 
abuse  of  the  sick-leave  privilege  and  not 
Widespread  abuse  as  the  committee  claims. 
Any  such  leave  in  excess  of  24  working  hours 
requires  a  leave  slip  signed  by  a  doctor.  Dur- 
ing the  war,  many  temporary  employees  that 
Intended  only  to  work  a  few  months,  or  a 
year  or  two.  did  abuse  many  privileges  that 
have  since  been  changed  However,  the  per- 
manent and  would-be  permanent  career  em- 
plojrees.  I  have  found,  take  their  Jobs  seriously 
and  honestly  live  up  to  the  regulations. 

The  reason.  I  believe,  for  the  excessive 
amount  of  accumulated  annual  leave  Is  due 
to  the  fact  that  many  bureaus  Imposed  strict 
regulatloiu  on  the  use  of  leave  during  the 
war.  and  wUuiaMy  leave  that  one  was  unable 
to  get.  accimitilated.  and  in  many  cases  per- 
sonnel lost  annual  leave. 

The  pay  scale  for  most  Government  em- 
ployees is  unusually  low  as  compared  to 
private  Industry,  and  for  the  past  2  years 
there  has  been  no  change  in  the  Federal 
pay  classlflcatlon. 

I  sincerely  believe  that  Federal  employees 
are  not  "enloylng  privileges  far  in  excess  of 
those  accorded  in  private  industry'  as  you 
•tats  in  your  editorial. 

C    E    Peduson. 


Iowa  Veteran  Laws 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CHARLES  B.  HOEVEN 

or  rowA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Monday.  March  29.  1948 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  Mr.  Soeaker.  most  vet- 
erans are-not  fully  aware  of  their  legal 
right  to  various  beneflt^privtlcges.  pref- 
erences, and  exemptloos,  as  extended  to 
them,  imder  certain  circumstances,  by 
the  laws  of  the  great  State  of  Iowa. 

I  am,  therefore,  pleased  to  present  for 
their  information  an  outline  of  such  laws. 
as  compiled  by  Ned  8  Richards,  depart- 
ment adjutant  of  the  Disabled  American 
Veterans.  208 'a  East  Fourth  Street.  Wa- 
terloo, Iowa,  as  follows: 

•OWVS 

The  general  asaembly  enscted  a  bonus  bill 
for  World  War  II  veterans  to  be  submitted 
to  the  voters  in  the  1948  general  election. 
It  provides  for  910  for  each  month  of  do- 
mestic service;  913  50  for  each  month  of  for- 
eign service,  with  a  1500  maximum  Tbe 
twnus  would  be  paid  for  active  duty  between 
September  18,  IMO,  and  September  3.  1915. 
to  legal  residents  who  had  malnuined  such 
residence  (or  at  least  fl  months  prior  thereto; 
honorably  discharged  or  separated.  stUl  In 
active  service  In  honorable  sutus,  retired, 
furloughed  to  Reserve,  or  placed  on  Inactive 
sutus.  A  veteran  must  have  served  a  period 
not  less  than  130  dsys  prior  to  December  SI. 
l»4g.  to  be  eligible. 


>  atunvAitcss  and  ali  ixd  suitfiia 
A  OMHty  allowance   is    provided  for   the 
btirlal    of    Indigent    veterans,    tbeir    wives. 
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widows,  or  minor  children.  Burial  may  not 
be  In  a  potter's  field. 

The  adjutant  general  Is  required  to  make 
and  preserve,  by  counties,  a  permanent  regis- 
try of  soldiers'  graves. 

Provision  has  been  made  for  care  of  vet- 
er..ns'  graves  at  county  expense  If  provision 
for  care  has  not  otherwise  been  made. 

A  county  allowance  Is  provided  for  head- 
stones imd  metal  markers  for  memorial  pur- 
pose." 

A  State  allowance  is  provided  for  a  marker 
or  monument  to  be  erected  at  the  graves  of 
Revolutionary   soldiers. 

CIVU.     BCUJCr     AND    ALLIKO    BSNCTITS 

Acknowledgment  Is  made  of  legal  instru- 
ments executed  by  members  of  the  armed 
forces 

Protection  Is  sfforded  persons  acting  un- 
der power  of  attorney  for  members  of  the 
armed  forces 

Reports  or  records  of  tbe  Federal  Govern- 
menu  that  a  person  Is  missing,  missing  in 
acticn.  interned  in  a  neutral  country,  or  Is 
dead,  or  is  alive,  may  t>e  received  In  court  as 
evidence. 

Wills  may  be  proved  If  attesting  witnesses 
become  incompetent  or  are  unavailable  In 
the  armed  forces. 

CIVIL  KicHTS.  rrc. 

nscrlmlnatlon  is  prohibited  against  any 
person  because  he  or  she  Is  wearing  an  Army 
or  Navy  uniform. 

The  Board  of  Parole  may  recommend  to  the 
Governor  the  pardon  of  a  paroled  prisoner 
who.  during  parole,  and  during  World  War 
n.  entered  the  Army  or  Navy  of  the  United 
States  or  iu  allies,  or  who,  during  said  war. 
was  employed  upon  or  In  public  works  by  or 
for  the  Immediate  benefit  of  the  United 
States,  snd  who  has  been  honorably  dU- 
cbfUgcd  from  such  Army  or  Navy. 
claims;    assistancs    in    obtaining    benetitb; 

SAmCEXPING  or  PAPEXS 

Public  record  custodians  are  required  to 
furnish  free  copies  cf  such  records  to  vet- 
erans or  their  dependents  for  use  In  connec- 
tion with  a  claim  against  the  United  States. 

Discharge  papers  are  recorded  and  Indexed 
free  of  charge  by  county  recorders. 

UrOCATlONAL   BENXnTS:    QVAUnCATION  rOS  THE 
PSOrXSSIONS    AND    TSADES 

Annual  appropriations  are  made  for  tui- 
tion of  World  War  veterans  at  the  State  Uni- 
versity and  the  College  of  Agriculture  and 
Mechanical  Aru. 

Free  tuition  Is  extended  to  resident  veter- 
ans in  all  8UU  schools  but  fees  may  be 
charged  covering  cosu. 

Free  tuition  Is  exunded  to  veterans  In  high 
schools  In  the  school  district  where  the  vet- 
eran resides. 

■DtK:ATioNAL  ornjaiuwima  roa  CHiLoaxM  or 

VXTCSANS 

Aid  Is  extended  to  children  of  veterans  who 
were  killed  shlle  serving  In  the  srmed  forces 
of  the  United  SUtes  in  World  War  I  snd  II  or 
died  as  a  result  of  such  service.  Amount — 
•300  per  year  per  child. 

SMPLOTMENT  PaXrXIXNCXS,  PKTVILXOES,  ETC. 

Veterans  of  World  War  II  are  exempt  from 
the  provisions  of  the  StaU  barber  code  for 
12  months  after  discharge. 

Leavss  of  sbsencs  are  granted  to  SUu  and 
mtmtclpal  cancers  and  employees  entering 
military  service  with  preservation  of  sUtus 
and  efllclency  ratings. 

Preference  is  extended  to  veterans  In  ap- 
pointment, employment  and  promotion  In 
public  departmenu  and  en  put>lic  works  of 
SUte  and  local  unlU. 

Benefit  rlghU  of  members  of  the  police- 
men's and  firemen's  retirement  system  are 
preserved  during  mlllUry  service. 

Benefit  rlgbU  are  preserved  under  tbe  Un- 
employment Compensation  Act. 


Space  is  provided  In  county  courthouses, 
rent  free,  to  permit  disabled  war  veterans  to 
operate  newsstands  for  the  sale  of  news- 
papers, tobacco,  and  candles. 

XZEKFTION      ntOM      EXECUTION,     CASNISHMENT, 
ETC. 

Money  received  as  pension  from  the  United 
States  or  a  homestead  bought  with  such  pen- 
sion Is  exempt  from  execution. 

CUAROIANSHIP 

A  Uniform  Veterans'  Guardianship  Act  has 
been  enacted,  with  modifications,  providing 
for  the  appointment  of  a  guardian  of  an 
Incompetent  veteran,  or  the  minor  child  of 
a  veteran,  to  receive  certain  benefiU  on  be- 
half of  such  ward. 

HOMSS 

Veterans,  their  wives,  or  widows  may  be 
admitted  to  the  soldiers'  home. 

Orphans  of  veterans  may  be  admitted  to 
the  soldiers'  orphans'  home. 

HOSPITAL    BENEFITS 

An  incompetent  veteran  may  be  committed 
to  a  Federal  bosplUl. 

AtEEmfG  PLACES,  MEMORIAL  BTTILOIKC  PRTVILECES, 

rrc. 

Memorial  halls  or  buildings  erected  by 
counties,  towns,  or  cities  are  available,  so 
far  as  practical,  for  the  special  accommoda- 
tions of  veterans. 

N.^TIONAL   CUAKO   SERVICE 

Veterans  are  exempt  from  military  service 
In  the  State  at  their  election. 

PENSIONS 

Pensions  are  paid  to  survivors  of  the 
Northern  Border  Brigade,  Spirit  Lake  Relief 
Expedition,  and  Mitchells  Cavalry,  and  their 
widows. 

RZLIEP  AND  KEHABILITATION 

Banks  and  building  and  loan  associations 
may  make  loans  guaranteed  under  the  GI 
bill  of  rlghU. 

County  aid  Is  extended  to  veterans,  their 
widows  or  families,  outside  the  county  home 

Settlement  rights  of  persons  entering  the 
military  or  naval  service  of  the  United  States 
are  preserved. 

TAX      EXEMPTIONS;      EXEMPTION      FROM     LICENSE 
rXCS,  BENEWALS,  ETC. 

Free  hunUng  snd  fishing  prlvUeges  are  ex- 
tended to  persons  In  the  mlUury  or  naval 
forces  of  tbe  United  SUtes. 

Pensions  received  from  the  United  SUtes 
by   veterans   are   exempt   from   Income   tax. 

The  first  •2.000  compensation  for.  services 
In  the  armed  forces  and  subsisunce  or  de- 
pendency allowances  and  all  compensation 
for  such  services  payable  to  any  person 
where  the  member  of  tbe  armed  forces  died 
while  serving  In  World  War  II  is  exempt  from 
Income  tax. 

Property  which  passes  to  veterans  organ- 
Icatlons  Is  exempt  from  inheritance  Ux. 

The  expiration  date  of  motor  vehicle  opera- 
tor's licenses  Is  extended,  without  payment  of 
fees,  until  6  months  after  discharge  from 
military  service. 

Ths  reglstrstlon  fee  for  a  motor  vehicle 
placed  in  storage  by  the  owner  entering  mili- 
tary service  is  refunded. 

Certain  veterans  (not  Including  those  of 
World  Wars  I  and  II)  are  exempt  from  poll 
tax. 

Collection  of  fees  for  renewal  of  licenses  of 
registered  professional  engineers  in  the  mlll- 
Ury service  is  deferred. 

Property  of  veterans'  organizations,  sol- 
diers' homes,  household  furniture,  and  equip- 
ment Is  exempt  from  taxation. 

VeUrans,  their  wives  or  widows,  dependent 
children  or  widowed  mothers  are  granted 
property-Ux  exemptions. 

Homestead  tax  credit  is  allowed  for  a  per- 
son in  the  mUltary  service  and  for  the  spouse. 


tnnroEMs 
VeUrans  are  exempt  from  prohibition  on 
wearing  the  uniform  of  the  United  Statea 
Army,  Navy,  or  Marine  Corps. 

VETESANB'    OeCANIOATIOMS 

The  unauthorized  wearing  or  use  of  In- 
signia, badges,  etc..  of  veterans'  organizations 
la  declared  a  misdemeanor  punishable  by  Im- 
prisonment for  not  more  than  30 -days  or  a 
fine  not  to  exceed  $100. 

Appropriations  are  made  to  the  United 
Spanish  War  Veterans  for  the  purpose  ot 
meeting  headquarters  expenses,  etc.  They 
also  have  supervision,  etc..  of  memorial  halls. 

Most  of  the  above-mentioned  laws  have 
been  enacted  by  the  Iowa  Legislature  during 
the  last  28  years  through  the  sponsorship  and 
cooperation  of  the  DAV  and  other  veteran 
organisations. 

At  the  present  time  there  are  some  48 
chapters  of  the  DAV  in  the  SUte,  which  nuiln- 
taln  volunteer  or  part-time  service  and  em- 
ployment officers. 

In  addition  to  such  State-wide  service,  the 
DAV  maintains  two  full-time  national  serv- 
ice officers,  under  the  direction  of  William  L. 
Stout,  at  the  Veterans'  Administration  re- 
gional office,  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 

These  DAV  experU  exund  all  types  of  as- 
sisunce  to  veterans  and  their  dependenU. 
more  particularly  In  the  technical  prepara- 
tion, presentation  and  prosecution  of  their 
Justifiable  claims  for  various  types  of  gov- 
ernmental beneflu  to  which  they  may  be 
lawfully  and  factually  eligible. 

rOHMATION  OP  DAV 

The  DAV  has  been  generally  recognized  as 
the  official  voice  of  America's  disabled  de- 
fenders. It  was  organized  In  1930  and  char- 
tered by  the  Congress  In  1932  to  render  serv- 
ice to.  for  and  by  America's  disabled  war 
veterans. 

In  accordance  with  its  congressional  char- 
ter of  Incorporation — Public  Law  186,  ap- 
proved June  17,  1932,  as  amended  by  Public 
Law  668.  approved  July  15.  1942 — active  mem- 
bership in  the  DAV  is  open  only  to  those 
Americans  whose  bodies  bear  the  scars  of 
wounds  or  Injuries,  or  the  blight  of  ailmenU 
or  disabilities,  incurred  during  or  by  reason  of 
active  war  service  In  the  armed  forces  of  the 
United  States,  or  of  some  country  allied  with 
it,  during  time  of  war. 

More  and  more  wounded  and  disabled  vet- 
erans of  World  War  II  are  becoming  active 
members  of  the  DAV. 

Being  a  disabled  veteran  of  World  War  I 
myself.  I  am  proud  to  be  a  member  of  the 
DAV. 

BUglbles  msy  become  life  members  of  the 
DAV  upon  payment  of  a  fee  of  9100  (950  If 
bom  before  January  1,  1902),  In  cash,  or  by 
a  down  payment  of  $b.  or  more,  plus  such 
Installmenu  as  will  complete  psyment  of  the 
full  fee  by  tbe  end  of  the  second  succeeding 
fiscal  year  (ending  on  June  30),  alter  which. 
If  not  fully  paid,  a  carrying  charge  of  gS  per 
year  would  accrue.  A  growing  percentage 
are  becoming  DAV  life  members.  Annual 
membership  is  available  at  $5. 

DAV    SERVICE    TRAINING    PROGRAM 

Realizing  the  great  need  for  extending  lU 
service  activities  after  the  close  of  World 
War  II,  the  DAV  entered  Into  a  contract  with 
the  Veterans'  Administration  and  the  Ameri- 
can University  In  Washington,  D.  C.  back  In 
1944.  to  Ualn  some  400  World  War  II  handi- 
capped veterans  to  becom  national  aervlce 
officers.  A  very  intensive  6-month  special 
college  course  was  set  up,  followed  by  18 
more  months  of  on-the-job  training  In  three 
dlilerent  regional  offices  of  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
mlnlstrstlon.  under  the  direct  supervision  of 
old-time,  long-experienced  DAV  service  of- 
ficers. 
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APPENDIX  TO  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 


Ttaji  m«mben  of  tha  tenth  and  laat  claaa  of 
train—  received  thetr  dlploaMa  In  May 
kBd  ar«  now  completing  tiMir  Job  train- 
all  paru  of  the  country. 
la  the  moat  Intensive  and  ambltloua 
yet  attempted  by  any  veterans'  or- 
tlon   to  provide,  without  cost  to  tb« 
ta,  expert  aid  and  aaslatanc*  In  aolv- 
oumy  probtams  confronting  veterana 
liMlr  (toputdanta. 

ovfaattkUon  baa  any 

■ffaettv*  Matlon-wtd*.  ex- 

tralned  service  staff  to  help  solve  the 

of  all  veterans  and  their  depend- 

than   the   DAV— especially   tboa*   who 

service- incurred  «Uaabllltl«a. 

DAV  has  ipo— owd  and  auppBrtad 
Ubarallalnff  IcgMatton  on  bthalf  of  dla- 
veterans  and  tiMir  dapandenu  during 
the  knora  than  tt  years  of  Ita  aarvlc*  ac- 
UTlt  es 

U^rallxed   application   of  such   laws,  too 
>roua     nd    too   technical   to   enumerate 
has.  each  year,  been  brought  about  by 
conferences   with   olBctals   of    the 
Administration  and  other  govern- 
mental agenclea. 

OAV    NATIONAL    HSAOQUAamU 

Niftlonal   headquarters  of  the  DAV  takea 

at  all  administrative  matters  and  records 

puhllahea  the  DAV  leml -monthly  news- 

.  containing  accurate,  up-to-the-minute 

ion  aa  to  all  existing  and  pending 

Praatdantlal     executive    ordaia. 

daclalons.    opinions    of    the    Attorney 

Comptroller  General,  and  Admlnla- 

of  Veterans'  Affairs.  Veteraiu'  Admin - 

rsffulatlons.  service  lettera.  circulars. 

3ther  Instructions,  as  well  as  much  other 

of  Interest  and  of  value  to  dls- 

vetarans  and  their  dependenu.     It  la 

at  143S  Saat  McMUlan  Street.  Clncln- 

Ohlo. 

L.    Oolob.    of    Hlbblng.    Uina..    the 
nt    national    commander   of    the   DAV. 
I  ladly  woundsd  World  War  I  veteran     He 
tnsuranea  acant  In  private  life  and  baa 
broad  background  of  38  years  of  expert - 
in  varioua  local.  8taU  and  National  DAV 
which  emtnantly  qualify   him   to 
aa  ofganlaaUon  composed  exclualvely  of 
s  disabled  war  veterans. 
D.  Corbly.  the  national  adjuunt.  haa 
sacrctary-treaaurer  (buslneaa  manager) 
s  orgaDlntion.  and  adltor  of  lu  news- 
slno*  ISM.    HU  abl«  iMlMant  U  Capt. 
F.  Bogan. 

funda  of  both  the  DAV  and  lU  Incor- 

tnwlaaahlp.  the  Disabled  American 

Foundation,  are  on  deposit 

the    largest    bank    In    Cincinnati — th« 

Third  Union  Trust  Co.     Officials  ban- 

funds    hsve    always    been    Adequately 

by    the    Fidelity    tt    Depoalt    Co.    of 

and. 


NATIONAL   aXavICX  SXT-UP 

tonal  sarvlee  headquvtars  of  the  DAV. 

IMS.  have  been  loaMad  In  a  beautiful 

at    1701    Klghteenth    Street    NW.. 

;on  9.  D   C 

Ithia  Waahlngton  offica  are  located  the 

depaj^ment  of  claims,  headed  by  William  K. 

the  department  on  legialatlon.  headed 

F4tncu  Sullivan:  and  the  department  of 

relations  and  employment,  beached  by 

MUlai'd  W.  Rice.    In  addition  to  theae  service 

departments,  the  DAV  servlca  headquarters 

Ita  oOca  manager  John  E.  Fetghner. 

'mnt  national  adjutant.    All  of  these 

departments  are  staffed   by  trained 

all   of  whom   are  themaelves  war- 

ied  or  disabled  veterans. 

DAV  national  oflicen  know  all  about 

I  echnlcal    complications    that    disabled 

veterans  must  overoooM  factually  to  prore 

Ice  conniirtio—  of  tHelr  dlaabllttlea 

satisfaction  of  lattBg  afanclea  of  the 

Adnflntstrattoa,  undar  the  llmlta- 


aa  aa  itataat 

Wto  18 


Uona  and  reatrlctlona  of  exUUng  law,  aa 
legalUtlcally  Interpreted  and  as  administra- 
tively applied. 

DAV  national  serrtea  oADers.  understand- 
ing such  vexatious  pitMeraa  by  personsl  ex- 
perience, are  naturally  more  sympathetic  In 
their  approach  than  are  nondtaabled  veterans 
or  civilians.  They  are.  tharafore.  generally 
more  eflaeO^e  In  helping  disabled  claimanu 
to  coaaply  with  technical  requtremenu  to 
prove  legal  entitlement  to  benefits  to  which 
they  may  be  lawfully  and  equitably  entitled. 

DifTKnn.Tixa  or  paoviNo  aaavicx  oaiciN 

It  Is  generally  agreed  among  most  citizens 
that  the  OAV  Is  correct  In  its  contention 
that  the  Federal  Oovemment  should  bear 
the  burden  of  providing  for  the  Nation's  de- 
fenders, but  only  when  It  has  been  estab- 
lished that  the  veterana'  dlsabilltlaa  were 
actually  Incurred  In  or  acgravated  by  his 
military  or  naval  service. 

Proving  that  a  disability  Is  service-con- 
nected, however.  Is  not  sn  easy  ta«k.  except 
where  official  recorda  show  lu  inception  in 
service.  An  equMaHa  ttllM.  ttiereforc.  can- 
not necessartlv  be  l^aWj  estaMlahed. 

Quite  a  number  of  different  factors  may 
make  It  extremely  dUOcult.  and  In  many 
cases  impossible,  for  a  veteran  to  factually 
prove  that  his  disabilities  were  cauaed  by 
his  war  service,  even  though  actually  they 
were  service-Incurred  or  aggravated. 

sscrLOTMSNT  rfiium 

The  DAV  baa  iponaored.  on  a  Nation-wide 
baals.  a  man-]ob-matchlng-method  program 
to  provide  aultable.  useful,  gainful  employ- 
ment for  all  handtciyped  veuraaa.  Laaa 
than  7  percent  ot  tka  ll»tk»'a  a.100.000  com- 
pMMftied  war-dlMMed  ettaruM  are  totally 
uaeiaployable.  The  99  peteent  •^malnlng 
are  leaa  than  totally  disabled  and.  therefore, 
must  supplement  their  Inadequate  compen- 
sation paymenu  with  Income  from  employ- 
ment of  some  sort 

This  scientific  approach  to  a  moat  dls- 
treasing  problem  has  produced  aoaBa  vcrth« 
while  resulu  thus  far  The  handicapped 
veteran's  abtlltlea  have  t>een  matched  with 
the  requirements  of  the  Job.  His  dlsabllltlea 
are  not  streeaed.  The  employment  record  of 
stich  employed  disabled  veterans  Indicates 
that  they  have  a  low  absentee  record,  a  low 
turn-over  record,  a  low  accident  record,  and  a 
Mgher  eAdency  and  production  record  It 
has  thua  been  elaarly  daaaonstrated  that  it  is 
Just  plain  good  iHtnaaa  to  employ  physically 
handicapped  veterana.  thus  bringing  bene- 
flu  directly  to  them,  their  dependenu.  their 
communities,  their  employers,  and  to  tax- 
payers  generally. 

AN  INVXarUKNT  IN   PATXIOTiaM 

It  u  definitely  In  the  best  Inureat  of  all 
cltUens  that  the  fight  for  Justice  miut  be 
waged  for  those  who  have  sacrificed  their 
youth  and  a  part  of  their  bodies  or  their 
health  in  defense  of  our  country  and  lU  in- 
atltutlons  In  time  of  war. 

We  must  keep  faith  with  thoae  who  have 
made  such  sacrlflcca  In  the  past,  as  well  as 
with  thoae  who  are.  or  have  been,  dependent 
upon  these  heroes,  so  that  other  young  men 
who  In  the  future  may  be  called  upon  to 
make  similar  sacrlflcca  will  have  the  assur- 
ance, on  the  beats  ot  past  performance,  that 
If  they.  too.  should  alao  be  so  unfortunate 
they  will  not  be  permitted  to  become  mere 
Jorgotten   heroes. 

This  determination  of  the  DAV  to  see  to 
It  that  America's  disabled  defenders  are  ade- 
quately provided  for  should  be  generously 
supported,  not  only  as  a  public  Investment 
In  the  future  patriotism  of  our  youth,  but  as 
practical  patriotism  which  brings  huge  hu- 
manitarian and  financial  dividends  to  every 
community,  to  every  SUte.  and  to  our 
country. 

It  Is  a  real  pleasure  for  me  to  commend  the 
service  profram  of  th»  DAV.  and  I  am  sure 


It  mcrtu  the  cotulderatlon  and  support  of 
the  entire  country.  I  am  Indeed  proud  to  be 
an  active  member  of  this  great  organlaatton. 


Antiiyiichioc  Bill 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOSEPH  R.  BRYSON 

or  aotrrH  caxouna 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF 


Monday.  March  29.  1949 

Mr.  BRYSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  In  extend- 
ing my  remarks.  I  enclose  herewith  a 
splendid  editorial  from  the  Boston 
(Mass.)  Herald.  I  sincerely  trust  that 
my  friends  who  are  urging  the  passage  of 
the  so-called  antllynching  bill  will  read 
this  fair,  truthful,  and  courageous  state- 
meaU  obacrving  that  it  comes  from  the 
historic  State  of  Massachusetts. 

WHT    NOT  CLEAN    BOtJaST 

Tou  needn't  be  In  favor  of  lynching  to  op- 
poee  the  Houac  antllynching  bill.  Indeed  the 
aroma  of  politics  Is  so  heavy  about  the  bill 
that  It  savors  of  political  lynching. 

When  Prcaldent  Truman  made  a  Federal 
anttlynch  law  No.  S  In  hU  clvu-rtghu  pro- 
gram, he  placed  hUnself  consplcuoiuly  on  the 
side  of  the  angels.  When  the  Republicans  In 
Congrees  decided  for  once  to  go  along  with 
the  Prealdent.  they  also  ranged  themselves 
wtm  tha  baavanly  hosts.  But  -luch  right- 
eoOiBaaB  bacoaMa  a  little  suspect  when  it  U 
also  politically  profiuble.  If  Ur.  Truman  can 
entice  back  a  little  of  the  liberal  vote  from 
Mr.  Wallace,  and  U  the  Republicans  can  pro- 
mote a  southern  liuurrectlon  against  the 
President,  all  by  being  on  the  right  side,  then 
virtue  and  expediency  are  delightfully  wed- 
ded for  once. 

But  It  la  too  glib,  and  Americans  who.  deep 
In  their  hearU.  are  concerned  with  the  Inter- 
racui  strife  and  cruelty  of  thU  country  will 
wish  for  legislation  that  Is  completely  di- 
vorced from  political  opportunism.  This  U 
no  time  to  pass  a  Federal  antllynching  act. 

The  present  btll  aasumes  several  thlnga 
that  are  not  qutu  so.  It  assumes  that  lynch- 
ing Is  still  a  widespread  southern  custom. 
But  the  Tuskegee  Institute  has  reported  thst 
su  out  of  seven  potential  lynchlngs  are  be- 
ing prevented  In  the  South  by  courageotu 
peace  officers,  alert  public  officials,  and  popu- 
lar reaction  against  mob  murder.  Before  the 
turn  of  the  century,  lynchlngs  ran  over  a 
hundred  a  year;  since  1034  they  have  been  on 
a  marked  decline,  and  last  year  and  In  1946 
there  was  only  one.  Nor  can  we  piously  point 
the  finger  at  the  South,  when  25  Negroea  were 
kUled  and  MO  badly  hurt  in  the  Detroit  rlou 
of  1943. 

The  bin  also  assumes  that  lynching  can  be 
reduced  or  eliminated  by  making  It  a  Federal 
crime.  Tet  It  could  very  well  have  the  oppo- 
site effect  by  sUrrlng  new  animosity  among 
the  mob-minded  of  the  South.  No  Federal 
law  was  needed  to  round  up  thoae  taxi  drivers 
In  the  Greenville  lynch  trial  last  year,  nor  to 
provide  a  determined  and  able  proeecutor  and 
a  stern  and  Impartial  Judge.  It  was  the  Jury 
thst  freed  thoae  defendanu.  and  no  one  has 
yet  gone  so  far  as  to  suggest  that  a  FMeral 
utUynch  law  should  dupense  with  a  Jury 
WMiM  a  federally  Impaneled  Jury  be  free  ol 
the  South °s  bias? 

The  North,  which  practices  Its  own  furtive 
jlm-crowlsm.  could  clean  a  little  of  lU  own 
house  before  It  attempu  to  laglalate  virtue 
Into  the  South  And  a  time  of  Icaa  political 
connivance  would  be  more  appropriate. 
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The  Vacant  Chair 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
ov 

HON.  HOMER  A.  RAMEY 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATTVES 

Monday.  March  29.  1948 

Mr.  RAMEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks.  I  include  therein  an  article 
from  the  p^n  of  Mrs.  Jennie  Elsmond 
WHicht.  who  resides  at  the  Methodist 
Building.  Washington,  D.  C 

This  is  a  most  challenging  statement. 
Since  reading  this.  I  have  called  Mrs. 
Wright  and  find  that  she  has  traveled 
throughout  the  world  and  spent  some 
mcnths  in  Palestine.  The  world  must 
Jlstf  n  and  recognize  that  the  peace  ob- 
jective cannot  l>e  accomplished  unless 
we  are  spiritually  garrisoned. 

na    VACANT    CHAia 

Why  haa  the  United  Nations  failed? 

"Except  the  Lord  build  the  house,  they 
labor  In  vain  who  build  it."    Psalm  cxxvll:l. 

When  the  chairman  of  the  League  of 
Natloua  waa  asked:  "Why  are  not  your  ses- 
sions opened  with  prayer?"  The  reply  waa: 
"We  havent  the  time  "  So  the  League  of 
Nations  wrangled  on  to  utter  failure. 

The  United  Nations  likewise  has  had  no 
time  for  prayer.  Our  Christian  delegates.  In 
further  appeasement  of  the  Russian  atheists, 
who.  of  course,  do  not  believe  In  prayer  or 
in  God.  left  Him  out  of  the  United  Nations 
deliberations  Then  why  should  we  expect 
Him  to  bless  and  give  succes.'s.  «here  He  Is 
not  asked,  and  Is  thu.s  scorned? 

A  certain  cartoon  In  the  Star,  represent- 
ing the  United  Nations  In  conference,  and 
a  vacant  chair  at  the  head  of  the  dlstnisslon 
table,  created  much  Interested  comment.  It 
Khowed  that  the  Master,  not  being  Invited, 
was  not  present  to  guide  and  bless  the  efforts 
for  world  peace. 

When  In  1787  the  Continental  Conven- 
tion continued  to  wrangle,  unable  to  agree 
on  Important  matters,  Benjamin  Franklin 
Introduced  a  resolution  providing  that  each 
morning  the  assembly  be  opened  with  prayer. 
Be  said.  In  part:  "This  assembly,  groping  as 
It  ware  In  the  dark  to  find  political  truth,  is 
scarce  Rble  to  distinguish  It  when  presented 
to  us.  bow  has  It  happened.  Sir,  that  «e 
have  not  hitherto  once  thought  of  humbly 
applying  to  the  Father  of  lights  to  Illumine 
our  understandings?  In  the  beginning  of 
the  contest  with  Great  Britain,  when  we 
were  sensible  of  danger,  we  had  dally  prayer 
In  this  room  for  the  divine  protection.  Our 
prayers.  Sir.  were  heard,  and  they  were  gra- 
cloinly  answered.  All  of  us  who  were  en- 
gcged  In  the  struggle  miist  have  observed 
frequent  Instances  of  a  Supreme  Providence 
In  our  favor.  To  that  kind  of  providence  we 
owe  this  happy  opportunity  of  consulting 
In  peace  on  the  means  of  establishing  our 
future  national  felicity.  And  have  we  not 
foruotten  that  powerful  friend?  or  do  we 
lmr>gine  that  we  no  longer  need  his  as.sist- 
ance?  I  have  lived.  Sir,  a  long  time,  and  the 
longer  I  live,  the  more  convincing  proofs  I 
see  of  thU  truth— that  God  governs  In  the 
affairs  of  men.  I  firmly  believe  that  without 
his  ooocurrtng  aid  we  shall  succeed  In  this 
political  building  no  better  than  the  build- 
ers of  Babel.  I  therefore  beg  leave  to  move 
that  beoceforth  prayers  Imploring  the  as- 
sistance of  Heaven,  and  Its  blessings  on  our 
deliberations,  be  held  In  this  assembly  every 
morning  before  we  proceed  to  business,  and 
that  one  or  more  cf  the  clergy  of  this  city 
be  tei|ueeted  to  officiate  in  that  service." 


Some  delegates  opposed  the  motion  on  the 
ground  that  at  that  late  day  it  might  lead 
the  public  to  believe  that  dissensions  within 
the  convention  had  suggested  this  measure 
which  waa  answered  "that  the  past  omission 
€3t  a  duty  could  not  justify  a  further  omla- 
Mon." 

Mr.  Randolph  proposed  In  order  to  give  a 
favorable  aspect  to  the  measure,  that  a  ser- 
mon be  preached  at  the  request  of  the  con- 
vention on  July  4,  the  anniversary  of  Inde- 
pendence, and  thereafter  prayers  be  used  by 
the  convention  every  morning;  but  the  mo- 
tion was  loat  by  adjournment  without  a  vote. 

Who  shall  say  that  it  was  not  in  answer  to 
the  prayers  of  Franklin  and  like-mluded 
patriots  that  Praiiklln  was  Inspired  to  in- 
vent the  Senate,  and  so  break  the  stalemate 
by  satisfying  both  factions — those  who  In- 
Bisted  that  represenUtlon  should  l>e  by  State, 
and  the  others  equally  determined  that  It  be 
by  population.  He  thus  saved  the  Consti- 
tution, the  btilwark  of  our  freedom. 

William  £.  Gladstone,  the  great  English 
statesman,  affirmed,  "The  American  Consti- 
tution, so  far  as  I  can  see.  Is  the  most 
wonderful  work  ever  struck  off  at  a  given 
time  by  the  brain  and  purpoee  of  man." 

I  quote  again  from  Psalm  cxxvll:!:  "Ex- 
cept the  Lord  build  the  hotise,  they  labor  In 
vain  who  build  It." 

Had  the  Master  been  asked  to  occupy  that 
vacant  chair  at  the  head  of  their  conference 
Uble,  perhaps  the  United  Nations,  Instead  of 
failing  In  Its  efforts,  might  have  been  suc- 
cessful in  securing  world  peace. 

Mrs.  Jkmniz  Esmond  Wxicrt. 


Chickens  Come  Home  To  Roost 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  R.  ROBERTSON 

or  NOKTH   DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  29.  1948 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  It 
should  be  evident  to  all  Members  of  this 
House  that  the  Nation  is  faced  today 
with  a  difficult  question.  We  are  hav- 
ing trouble  finding  a  way  to  meet  the 
new  problems  that  have  grown  out  of  the 
war.  The  great  problem  that  confronts 
us  necessarily  is  to  find  a  method  by 
which  we  can  maintain  peace.  We  are 
getting  little  help  from  some  of  cur 
former  allies,  especially  one  to  whom  we 
gave  tremendous  help  after  It  was  at- 
tacked. 

Ours  is  a  duty  to  maintain  the  Ameri- 
can system,  and  it  Is  being  challenged 
from  many  angles  by  an  entirely  foreign 
Ideology.  It  would  be  reasonable  to  as- 
sume that  this  condition  results  from  the 
practices  and  the  policies  of  the  admin- 
istration in  power  at  that  time.  Ambi- 
tious men  In  many  Instances  are  worthy 
men,  but  ambitious  political  men  con- 
ceivably can  be  dangerous  men. 

The  probiem.s  that  confront  us  today 
in  our  relationship  with  Russia  are  trace- 
able without  question  to  the  President  of 
the  United  States  who  served  from  1932 
until  1945.  His  over-zealcu-sness  to  not 
only  be  a  third  term  President,  but  to  be 
a  fourth-term  President,  prompted  him 
to  make  concessions  with  forces  both 
within  and  without  our  coxmtry.  Those 
within  our  country  were  sympathetic  to 
the  forces  from  without,  and  today  those 


of  us  who  remain  must  face  the  situation. 
Surely,  Mr.  Speaker.  It  is  a  case  of  the 
chickens  coming  home  to  roost. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  I 
include  an  article  t^ken  from  the  Detroit 
News  of  March  26,  entitled  "Communist 
Hot  Exposed,"  written  by  James  Sweln- 
hart: 

COMiftTNisT  Plot  Exposed— Exti«mination 
Steps  Foixow  a  Taxe-Ovfh— Ex-BouiH«\ix 
Pictures  a  Seized  Detboit  in  Light  or 
Usual  SECURrrY  Opebations 

(By  James  Sweinhart) 
In  previous  articles  I  have  shovm  how  Karl 
Marx  waa  Imbued  with  th.  scientific  spirit  of 
his  day  which  worshiped  a  god  of  nature 
as  the  primal  force  of  the  universe:  how  he 
scoffed  at  religion  and  its  restralnu  on  hu- 
man actions  and  how  he  put  the  stamp  of 
atheism  on  the  Communist  movement  from 
its  beginning,  100  years  ago. 

After  him  came  men  who  went  farther. 
They  tatight  and  practiced  the  propaganda  of 
the  deed  (assassination)  and  preached, 
among  their  fellows,  the  scrapping  of  all 
moral  law  whenever  It  stood  In  the  way  of 
Communist  Party  ends. 

To  their  undying  shame,  so  long  as  man 
shall  continue  to  inhabit  this  planet,  the 
Communist  Bolsheviks,  during  and  after  the 
Russian  Revolution  of  November  1917,  and 
the  Soviet  Government,  In  every  country 
which  It  has  captured  since,  have  used  the 
technique  of  Genghis  Khan,  pagan  Asiatic 
conqueror,  who  devastated  half  the  then- 
known  world  In  the  13th  Centtiry  by  open- 
ing the  gates  of  a  city  by  treachery,  from 
within,  and  then  massacring  mercilessly 
everyone  who  resisted  in  fighting  for  their 
lives,  their  homes,  and  the  freedom  of  their 
children. 

TaKZ-OVB  TACTICS  ALWATS  TRX  SAMX 

They  did  It  in  all  the  great  cities  and  out 
on  the  farms  during  the  November  Revolu- 
tion In  Russia.  They  did  It  In  Tallinn.  Riga, 
and  Kaunas,  when  they  took  over  the  Baltic 
States.  They  did  It  In  Warsaw  when  they 
took  over  Poland.  They  did  It  In  Bucharest. 
Sofia,  Tirana,  and  Belgrade  when  they  took 
over  the  Balkans.  They  are  Just  now  com- 
pleting their  security  operations  after  taking 
over  Czechoslovakia  In  February. 

What  are  security  operations  like?  Let 
Rakovsky  tell  us. 

"Rakovsky"  (not  his  real  name)  is  the 
former  minor  Soviet  cfflclal.  who.  In  iMl. 
told  me  In  detail  of  the  surprise  attack  tech- 
nique taught  at  International  Lenin  School, 
Moscow,  lor  seizing  Detroit  and  other  key 
cities  of  the  United  States  on  take-over  day — 
lije  day  on  which  the  Communist  Party  of 
the  United  States  (CPUSA) ,  the  fifth  column 
tool  of  the  Kremlin  In  this  country,  plans  to 
KClza  governmental  power. 

In  yesterday's  article  he  had  got  to  the 
point  where  the  Communists  had  captured 
some  high  city  official  and,  with  a  gtm  at  his 
head,  made  him  surrender  Detroit. 

But  that  wasn't  the  end  of  his  recital. 

SECURlTT    OPERATIONS    STALKED    BT    DEATH 

"The  difficulty  with  you  Americans."  he 
began  again,  "Is  that,  never  befcre  having 
had  a  great,  secret  revolutionary  organicatlon 
at  work  In  your  country,  you  are  utterly  in- 
capable of  comprehending  what  the  Com- 
munists are  doing. 

"What  I've  told  you  is  only  part  of  It — the 
beginning.  After  the  Communists  have  got 
the  city  In  hand,  then  the  "Security  Opera- 
tions' begin  and  God  have  mercy  on  the 
soul  of  man  or  woman  they  go  looking  for. 

"During  their  preparatory  operations  they 
have  made  lists  of  men  and  wcmen  of  spirit 
and  courage  who  will  probably  try  to  organ- 
ize resistance.  'Liquidation'  of  these  poten- 
tial resistance  leaders  immediately  begins. 
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ro   TAKB   OTXB.    TMrT    WM«T   A   8LUMF 

R  ive  the  Communists  fixed  the  date  of 
'take  over  day'  In  the  United  States?"  I 
■•ke<  .     Hs  replied: 

O  Uy  conditionally  To  lucceed  they 
must  have  certain  basic  factors  )U5t  rlKht. 
They  must  have  a  trained,  disciplined  'un- 
dergijund'  corps  large  enough  to  carry  cut 
the  operations  I  described  In  many  cltle». 
They  must  have  plenty  of  weapons,  ammuni- 
tion, and  other  supplies  in  case  the  fight  for 
contiol  Is  prolonged. 

"Bit.  imost  important  of  all.  they  must 
hav*  tb«  BSM  good  win  and  sympathy  of 
the  I  sople  This  ts  hardest  to  get — but  they 
have  a  scienttflc  way  of  building  It. 

"T  ley    move   heaven   and   earth   to   bring 

on  Ir  ditntrlal  depression,  by  unnecessary  and 

Isbly  prolonged  strikes  and  every  other 

This  throws  more  and  more  people 

work      No  work,  no  wages;  no  wages. 

no  buying,  more  and  more  mil's 

down:  the  more  mills  shut  down,  the 

ths    unemployment.      The    deadly 

eyel«|  moTss    oonatantly    toward    deep    de- 

n. 

Communists  figure  that  In  about  >■] 

from  the  day  a  big  crash  on  the  stock 

or  In  >"'«^«"g  or  liMliutrlal  circles. 

tes  that  daprcaalon  has  set  In  for  sure. 

4  jnerlcan  people  will  have  sufTered  suS- 

to  be  willing  to  back  the  Communlala 

for  si  change  of  our  form  of  government." 

PATHT  U«  THE  WAT  OT  KTrCCTIVt  LAWS 

Ifpv    can    Communist    activities    In    the 
States  t>e  stopped?"  I  then  asked.     He 
l«p»kd 

T  :ie  first  thing  you've  got  to  do  Is  get 
laws  that  comprehend  the  situation.  And. 
unlsi  s  before  that  you  arouse  the  American 
p«op  e  from  their  apathy,  you  won't  even  get 
laws.  The  average  American  I  talk  to 
to  think  these  tblnKs  we've  been  talk- 
bout  are  onlv  the  Government's  busl- 
not  his." 
I  lad  no  answer.  Rlstng  to  go,  I  started 
good-by. 
It  a  minute."  h«  said. 

the  room.  h«  saarched.  for  a  mo- 
m«n|.  In  a  small  trunk.  Presently  he  found 
wbaqhe  sought.     It  was  a  little  book. 

he  said,    "take   this.     Tour   radio 
m'"— fl'st    referred    to    In    the    article 
piOMlihed  a  days  ago — "Is  a  good   Idea.     It 
oouk  help  the  Nation  a  lot.     Maybe  this  book 
rill   lelp  you." 

It  ras  the  oOclal  Communist  Party  Manual 
on  ( Tganlaatlon  from  which  I  took  the 
grap  1  of  tha  government  the  Communists  are 
trylr  g  to  aat  up.  which  was  printed  with  my 
first  [article. 

^OA»  BUxrsiMQ  nr  a  aAoio  paooaaM 

bacama  of  the  radio  program  which 

been  pcctfaetad  as  a  cotuter  to  Naal- 

Commtmlst  activities? 

weeks  before  the  dead  line  to  sign  up 

to-coast  radio  time  all  my  work  was 

and  tiu^a  programs  had  been  prepared 

I^txluctloa. 

.  beeauaa  they  touched  on  International 

the  l>roadcastlng  system  would  not 

r  them  until  they  had  been  approved 


Cr  )sslng 


CJast- 


by  the  PCC — the  Federal  Communications 
Commission.  The  FCC.  for  the  same  reason, 
would  not  release  them  until  we  had  the  O.  K. 
of  the  United  States  Department  of  State. 

For  10  weeks  futile  effort  was  made  to  con- 
tact the  particular  man  In  the  State  Depart- 
ment who  alone  could  O.  K.  release.  Week 
aftar  week  went  by  as  we  pulled  strings  to 
acttially  get  the  appointment  that  may  be 
available  shortly,  but  never  arrived. 

Finally,  the  dead-line  for  signing  for  radio 
time  came.  We  could  not  sign.  The  whole 
project  was  abandoned. 

UNnPtCTVO   USHT  ON    WHIPOIII  f  li«?tT 

But.  a  few  days  before  that,  while  In  New 
York.  I  met  Rakovsky  In  Fifty-ninth  Street. 
He  looked  fine.  He  told  me  that,  somehow  or 
other,  he  had  been  employed  by  the  Slate  De- 
partment as  a  consultant  on  Russian  matters. 

He  asked  stxjut  the  radio  program  I  told 
him  bitterly  of  my  experience  Suddenly  be 
burst  out  laui(hliiK  For  a  half  minute  he 
laughed  uproariously.  I  felt  foolish  but 
sscribed  his  sctton  to  that  peculiar  Rtwslan 
sense  of  humor 

Then,  as  suddenly  as  he  had  started  laugh- 
ing, he  stopped,  and  his  face  becsme  very 
grsve.  With  s  tone  of  syntpathy  In  his  voice 
be  said: 

"My  good  friend,  bow  cvuld  you.  an  honest, 
xuisuspecting  American,  incapable  of  under- 
standing how  Communists  work — how  could 
you  be  expected  to  discern,  or  even  suspect, 
thst  perhap.1  the  very  persons  through  whom 
you  were  trying  to  get  your  Interview  might 
be   loyal    Communist    supporters?" 

Again  I  had  no  answer. 


TIm  loteniatioBal  Poker  Game 


EXTENSION  OP  REM.\RKS 

or 

HON.  WINT  SMITH 

nr   K.\N.^AS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  March  29.  1948 

Ml .  SMITH  of  Kan.sas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  tn  the 
RicoRO.  I  include  an  editorial  by  Mr  A  Q. 
Miller,  of  Belleville.  Kans..  as  printed  in 
the  Belleville  Telescope.  I  commend 
this  article  from  one  who  hax  helped 
formulate  public  opinion  in  Kansas  for 
the  past  40  years: 

THK  INmNATIONAI.  POKXX  CAM* 

(By  A.  Q.  MlUer) 

At  last  the  cards  are  on  the  table  and  It 
can  be  seen  to  what  extent  the  United  States 
has  t>ecome  Involved  In  the  game  known 
as  International  poker,  the  thteg  Oeorga 
ao  gravely  referred  to  when  he 
"becoming  engaged  In  entan- 
gling alliances  with  foreign  countries."  From 
his  broad  experience.  Washington  knew  of 
the  pitfalls,  trickery,  and  political  Intrigues 
that  were  Involved  If  this  country  tried  to 
form  partnerships  with  other  countries  with 
conflicting  Utas  and  mercenary  objectives. 

If  the  exparlMtce  of  history  was  worth  any- 
thing, and  the  attitude  of  Russia  for  the  past 
5  yesrs  (during  and  since  the  war)  was  worth 
anything.  It  was  as  plain  as  the  nose  on  one's 
face  that  Stalin  and  his  communistic  phi- 
losophy were  In  violent  disagreement  with 
anything  resembling  a  democratic  form  of 
government,  and  that  sooner  or  later  Amer- 
ica would  have  to  have  a  show-down  with 
Russia.  Thu  was  clearly  t>rought  out  In  the 
San  Francisco  Conferanoa  d  United  Nations, 
when  America  stood  strong  before  the  world 
and  could  have  put  Into  effect — and  had  the 
power  to  enforce — any  raaaonable  terms  for 
peace.  But  like  Chamberlain  at  Munich. 
daaltng  with  Hitler,  we  followed  tha  appaaaa 
aaa&t  policy  and  gars  Ruaala  the  vato  po«ar. 


which  was  the  death  knell  to  world  peace  and 
proved  the  downfall  of  all  subsequent  efforts 
to  world  tranquillity.  Moreover,  we  gave 
Stalin  S  years  to  rehabllltats  his  country, 
gave  him  several  billion  dollars  In  cash  and 
matarlaU.  Including  locomotives,  railroad 
aqutpiMlit  and  even  war  materials.  t>esldaa 
the  billions  of  dollars  of  war  materials  we 
ssw  blm  pilfer  from  eastern  Europe.  Basi- 
cally, world  conditions  have  not  materially 
changed  since  the  meeting  st  San  Francisco 
and  now,  belatedly,  the  American  people  are 
told  a  crisis  or  emergency  exists  and  that 
they  must  do  certain  things  to  preserve  cur 
democracy. 

Two  important  events  last  week  In  Inter- 
national affaira  brought  out  in  the  open  how 
grave  the  hidden  Issues  have  been  between 
Riissia  and  the  western  powers.  First  was 
the  reversal  of  the  United  States'  position 
on  the  Palestine  question,  when  we  an- 
nounced that  this  country  would  no  longer 
support  the  partition  policy  after  having 
helped  force  that  issue  upon  the  Arabs  last 
fall  in  a  United  Nations  meeting  That 
action  Itfought  on  a  civil  war  in  Palestine 
t>etween  the  Jews  and  Arabs.  In  the  back- 
ground Arabian  oil  was  Involved  and  on  the 
other  hand  Jewish  friendship  tn  this  country, 
which  is  another  way  of  saying  politics  was 
Involved. 

In  quick  succession  another  crisis  was 
precipiuted  in  Italy  when  th'.s  country 
Joined  Prance  and  England  and  voted  to  give 
back  Trieste  to  Italy.  Just  ahead  of  the 
Italian  election,  oeteoslbly  to  effect  the  re- 
sult of  the  election  on  the  question  of  com- 
munism. It  will  be  rememt>ered  that  after 
the  war  Trieste  wss  carved  out  of  Italy,  and 
given  to  Yugoslavia  at  the  behest  of  Russia 
and  Yugoslavia,  as  an  appeasement  measure, 
while  Europe  was  t>elng  carved  up.  It  is  no 
secret  thai  sn  Intense  struggle  is  on  in  Itsly 
In  which  the  Communists  are  trying  to  take 
over  the  country,  with  tha  help  of  Russia. 
Italy  is  the  last  stronghold  In  the  Mfdlter- 
ranean  area  and  the  western  po^^ers  can- 
not afford  to  lose  it.  The  Catholic  Church 
has  taken  notice  of  the  encroachment  of 
communism  In  Italy  and  has  warned  its 
members  against  supporting  it.  General 
Marshall  has  vrarned  Italy  If  It  goes  com- 
munuttc,  American  aid  will  be  withheld 
from  the  country*.  So  it  will  be  observed 
that  in  the  international  poker  game  the 
participants  are  p'.aylng  for  big  stakes  Just 
ahead  of  the  Italian  election  The  $64  ques- 
tion Is,  what  will  Russia  and  Yu^osJovla  do 
when  the  Italians  move  back  Into  Trieste, 
with  United  States.  French,  and  British 
approval?  And  what  will  this  country  do  to 
support  our  position? 

With  all  our  mistakes  and  blundering  In 
International  affairs  we  must  have  unity  In 
this  country  In  our  International  relations. 
We  must  back  up  our  Government  In  its 
commitments,  whether  we  like  them  or  not. 
However,  there  would  be  more  unanimity  of 
feeling  In  the  country  if  our  Government 
officials  would  take  the  Congress  and  the 
people  Into  Its  confidence  before  committing 
the  country  to  foreign  policies.  After  all. 
this  country  U  supposed  to  belong  to  the 
people. 


The  Place  of  CooperatiTei  in 
American  Afrkulture 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  D.  AIKEN 

or  VXUCONT 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  March  30  (legislative  day  of 
Monday,  March  29),  1948 

Mr.    AIKEN.     Mr.    President,    I    ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
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the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  address 
on  the  subject  The  Place  of  Cooperatives 
in  American  Agriculture,  which  I  de- 
livered during  Farm  and  Home  Week  at 
Ohio  State  University,  Columbus,  Ohio, 
March  23. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

THE  PLACX  or  COOPKEATtVXS  IM   AMIKICAN 
ACaiCULTXJKX 

The  Joint  sponsorship  of  this  evening  ses- 
by  the  Ohio  CouncU  of  Farm  Coopera- 
I,  the  Ohio  Farm  Bureau,  the  Ohio  State 
Orange,  and  the  university  Is  a  splendid  ex- 
ample of  the  spirit  of  cooperation. 

In  a  world  that  is  beset  by  turmoil  and 
tmrest,  this  Is  a  spirit  which  the  people  of 
all  nations  can  well  afford  to  emulate. 

I  am  always  happy  to  be  with  groups  such 
as  this  because  I  naturally  like  to  visit  with 
farm  people  and  with  those  who  are  Inter- 
ested in  the  welfare  and  problems  of  agri- 
culture. 

My  own  interest  In  agriculture  Is  due  not 
only  to  my  membership  on  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry  but  also 
to  the  fact  that  until  I  went  to  Washington 
I  never  lived  off  the  farm  and  depended  upon 
farming  for  my  own  living. 

In  addressing  my  remarks  this  evening  to 
the  subject  The  Place  of  Cooi>erative8  In 
American  Agriculture,  I  shall  stress  two  gen- 
eral lines  of  thought. 

One  Is  the  challenge  which  farm  coopera- 
tives face  If  they  are  to  fulfill,  to  the  grcat- 
ast  possible  extent,  their  Important  role  in 
American  agriculture  and  In  the  American 
economy,  and  the  other  Is  a  warning  to  farm 
people  to  be  on  the  alert  for  the  forces  that 
are  seeking  to  cripple  or  destroy  cooperative 
organizations. 

Cooperatives  have  come  a  long  way  In  this 
country.  They  already  occupy  an  Important 
place  in  our  agriculture. 

Thousands  of  well-established,  farmer- 
owned  and  farmer-controlled  organizations 
are  now  in  existence  In  the  United  States. 

Many  of  these  associations  have  back  of 
them  a  quarter  of  a  century  or  more  of  suc- 
cessful operating  experience. 

Agrlculttiral  cooperatives  are  functioning 
In  every  State  in  the  Union,  and  It  Is  esti- 
mated that  at  least  half  the  farmers  In  the 
country  are  members  of  cooperative  asso- 
ciations. 

The  growth  of  farm  cooperatives  has  been 
In  response  to  an  urgent,  unmet  need  of 
farm  people. 

When  they  have  been  unable  to  get  ade- 
quate credit  they,  with  the  sanction  of  Con- 
gress, have  formed  farm-loan  associations. 

Excessfve  margins  by  old-line  traders  and 
the  need  for  additional  marketing  facilities 
have  resulted  in  the  formation  of  farm-mar- 
keting associations. 

When  farm  people  have  had  difficulty  buy- 
ing supplies  of  good  quality  at  fair  prices, 
they  have  formed  purchasing  cooperatives. 

This  has  put  farmers  more  nearly  on  a 
par  with  big  business  enterprises  whose  pur- 
chase operations  are  on  a  coordinated,  large- 
scale  basis. 

In  the  final  analysis,  the  Idea  back  of  co- 
operatives Is  a  very  simple  one.  When  farm- 
ers find  that  a  marketing,  purchasing,  cr 
service  undertaking  is  too  big  for  them  as 
Individuals,  they  band  together  as  a  group 
and  get  the  job  done  through  cooperation. 

And  they  have  to  display  the  same  Initia- 
tive, the  same  business  acumen,  the  same 
foresight  that  corp>oraticn  executives  must 
show  in  order  to  succeed. 

E\'idence  cf  this  initiative  and  this  fore- 
sight is  found  In  the  fact  that  In  Uie  last 
two  decades  we  have  witnessed  in  this  coun- 
try BUbetantial  expansion  and  marked  Im- 
provement In  local  cooperative  enterprises 
and  services. 


There  are  cooperatives  for  the  storing, 
processing,  and  marketing  of  every  major 
farm  commodity;  the  purchasing  of  farm 
supplies;  and  the  procurement  of  many 
needed  services  such  as  Insurance,  irrigation, 
electric  power,  telephones,  frozen-food  lock- 
ers,  and   the  Joint  use  of  farm  machinery. 

The  cooperative  Idea  Is  by  no  means  lim- 
ited to  agrlctUture.  The  Rochdale  system, 
which  originated  In  England,  Is  synonymous 
with  consumer  cooperation.  Consumers  In 
this  country  have  employed  the  Rochdale 
principles  and  practices  to  obtain  a  wide 
variety   of   goods   and   services   at   less   cost. 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  business  groups 
frequently  employ  the  cooperative  method. 
There  are  such  familiar  examples  as  the 
Associated  Press,  bank  clearing  houses,  groc- 
ery stores,  trade  associations,  and  even  co- 
operative apartment  houses. 

One  of  the  latest  cooperative  pioneering 
efforts  Is  in  the  department-store  field.  On 
the  11th  of  this  month,  I  participated  in  ths 
ceremony  that  marked  the  opening  of  the 
first  cooperative  department  store  In  the 
United  States. 

This  store  Is  located  In  Arlington  County, 
Va.,  Just  outside  of  Washington,  D.  C.  Pres- 
ent plans  contemplate  that  many  more  such 
stores  wlU  be  opened  In  various  localities  of 
the  country  within  the  sext  few  years. 

In  considering  farm  cooperatives,  we  need 
to  keep  clearly  In  mind  the  philosophy  back 
of  these  associations. 

That  philosophy  Is  based  upon  the  idea 
that  In  our  democracy  the  family-sized  farm 
Is  the  fundamental  bedrock  of  rural  society. 

To  preserve  this  way  of  life  in  our  capi- 
talistic system  we  need  to  keep  alive  the 
spirit  of  competition  tn  practice  as  well  as 
in  theory. 

We  all  know  that  the  trend  for  many  years 
in  the  United  States  has  been  toward  monop- 
oly In  business  and  Ihdustry. 

In  1800  ours  was  a  country  of  small  Indus- 
tries and  snuiU  farms.  Today  this  Is  a  coun- 
try of  big  Industries  and  small  tarms. 

Do  we  want  our  farms  to  come  under  the 
domination  of  the  octopus-Uke  controls  cf 
big  business,  owned  by  absentee  stockholders, 
and  operated  by  hired  managers? 

If  we  do  not  want  this  to  happen,  and  I 
am  sure  we  don't,  the  surest  and  soundest 
way  to  prevent  the  triumph  of  monopoly  over 
agriculture  is  to  maintain  competition 
through  cooperative  action. 

We  cannot  maintain  this  competition  if  -jce 
permit  the  old  farm  practice  of  marketing 
commodities  at  wholesale  while  purchasing 
Etjpplies  at  retail  to  continue  to  apply. 

That  Is  just  what  has  happened  far  too 
much  !n  the  past.  That  practice  forced  the 
creation  of  farmer-owned  and  operated  busi- 
ness enterprises. 

The  big  challenge  to  cooperatives  Is  to  so 
prcw  and  expand  as  to  enable  farmers 
through  cooperation  to  maintain  their  com- 
petitive status  In  our  economy. 

To  bolster  the  family-sized  farm  is  an  'm- 
portant  objective  of  such  a  program. 

The  cooperative  movement  is  the  buffer 
between  monopoly  and  the  varying  stages  of 
Isms  that  we  hear  so  much  talk  of  today. 

It  Is  extremely  Interesting  to  note  that  the 
people  who  have  talked  so  much  about  the 
sanctity  of  free  enterprise  aMd  competition 
have  not  fought  cooperatives  until  cooper- 
atives have  provided  keen  competition  to  the 
established  business  groups. 

So  long  as  co-ops  operated  only  in  local 
fields  or  en  a  small  scale  they  were  all  right. 
There  was  a  place  for  them.  But  once  they 
invaded  the  terminal  markets  and  extended 
their  services  down  the  line  to  consumers 
they  became  the  targets  of  the  vested  inter- 
ests. 

In  other  words,  these  interests  don't  like 
this  competition  from  cooperatives. 

Instead  of  saying  they  are  fighting  the 
co-ops  to  try  to  kill  off  competition,  how- 
ever, they  use  a  flanking  attack,  concentrat- 


ing   upon    some    phase    of    the    cooperative 
system. 

Hence,  all  the  false  propaganda  about  co- 
ops not  p*ylng  taxes.  They  charge  also  that 
certain  types  of  cooperatives  are  monopolistic 
or  that  they  are  contrary  to  our  way  of  life. 

The  rank-and-file  cooperatives  definitely  do 
not  contribute  to  the  creation  of  monopoly. 
If  there  are  those  that  are  big.  they  are  big 
because  It  takes  bigness  to  cope  with  the 
gigantic  monopolies  they  are  trying  to  coun- 
teract. 

Bigness  of  Itself  ts  no  disgrace.  It  Is  only 
when  big  business  becomes  monopolistic  that 
it  becomes  a  menace. 

If  big  cooperatives  can  prevent  big  corpo- 
rations from  gaining  monopolies  then  we  are 
fortunate  to  have  them. 

Instead  of  cooperatives  being  monopolistic, 
they,  on  the  contrary,  seek  to  break  the 
strangle  hold  of  some  existing  monopoly,  and 
by  breaking  that  strangle  hold  they  strive  to 
restore  health  to  the  competitive  system. 

The  cooperative  Is  rooted  In  the  concept  of 
dlsjjersal  of  ownership  and  control — the  op- 
posite of  monopoly. 

The  cooperative  Is  the  -egulator— the  great 
leavening  influence — In  our  economy. 

It  has  been  aptly  said  that  the  cooperative 
Is  "a  practical  method  of  Introducing  needed 
correctives  to  a  capitalistic,  competitive  econ- 
omy of  which  It  Is  a  part." 

There  is  no  question  about  the  fact  that 
cooperation  Is  part  and  parcel  of  our  capi- 
talistic system.  It  ts  a  function  which  has  as 
Its  main  aim  the  same  economic  motive  that 
other  businesses  have. 

To  get  a  higher  net  return  on  sales,  to  save 
money  on  purchases  or  services  is  what  oo-ops 
seek  to  achieve. 

The  main  difference  between  what  co-ops 
do  and  what  other  businesses  do  is  that  the 
co-op's  objective  is  mutual  benefit  for  all  of 
Its  member  patrons  and  the  corporation's 
objective  Is  profit  for  a  limited  group — the 
Etcclcholders. 

When  it  comes  to  a  question  of  democracy 
in  business,  our  cooperatives  are  in  a  class  by 
themselves. 

It  is  a  common  practice  for  them  to  adopt  a 
one-man,  one-vote  principle,  and  to  discour- 
age proxy  voting,  thus  preventmg  the  concen- 
tration of  power  as  Is  usually  the  case  when 
voting  Is  by  stock  rather  than  by  persons. 

The  directors  are  elected  from  the  members 
and  savings  are  distributed  In  accordance 
with  the  amount  of  business  transacted. 

Moreover,  farm  cooperatives  provide  a  dual 
benefit.  They  help  the  farmer  by  providing 
increased  income  through  lower  costs  or  In- 
creased returns,  and  they  help  the  consumer 
through  lower  prices  and  better  quality  farm 
products. 

As  for  the  contention  that  cooperatives  do 
not  pay  taxes,  this  Is.  as  I  have  said,  jiist  a 
smoke  screen  thrown  up  by  their  enemies  to 
try  to  discredit  the  cooperatives  and  confuse 
the  public. 

They  resort  to  false  propaganda  of  a  most 
vicious  type. 

It  has  been  repeatedly  pointed  out  that 
corporations  have  the  same  right  as  coopera- 
tives to  make  refunds  to  their  patrons,  and  to 
exclude  these  refunds  from  income,  if  they 
are  willing  to  enter  into  a  contractual  agree- 
ment to  do  so  on  the  same  basis  aa 
cooperatives. 

In  fact  there  are  many  Instances  in  which 
corporations  have  done  this  very  thing. 

Moreover,  businessmen  In  many  cases  have 
formed  cooperative  associations  which  are 
under  an  obligation  to  account  to  each  of 
their  members  for  all  amounts  received  from 
them  in  the  course  of  their  business  dealings 
over  and  above  operating  and  maintenance 
costs. 

I  have  referred  to  the  Associated  Press  as 
being  a  familiar  example  In  this  category. 
These  business  associations  pay  no  Income 
taxes  on  refunds. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  practically  everybody 
in  the  couuti7  has  at  one  time  or  another 
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ecognltlon   of  this   role,   the  Congress 

a  number  of  years  sought  to  foster 

I  levelopment    of    cooperatives    on    the 

that  they  are  In  the  public  Intereat. 
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what  will  be  the  effect  of  such  a  de- 
nt upon   the  welfare  of   the  entire 
tcoBotey. 

The  so-called  Bui  winkle  bill,  which  waa 
by  the  fluiate  last  summer  by  an  over- 
vbeln  teg  vt>te.  and  is  now  pending  before  the 
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House.  Is  designed  to  take  the  railroads  out 
from  the  antitrust  laws  of  the  land. 

There  are  many  other  examples  of  the 
trend  toward  concentrated  power  I  men- 
tion this  to  lUustrste  that  the  surge  of  mo- 
nopoly IS  running  at  high  tide. 

We  have  seen  In  this  country  a  deliberate 
holding  down  of  productive  capacity  by  cer- 
tain Industries  thu^  placing  a  limit  upon 
prixluctlon  while  at  the  same  time  prices 
have  been  forced  up  to  an  artificially  high 
level. 

We  heard  much  talk  about  controlled  ag- 
ricultural production  In  the  thirties,  and  I 
want  to  make  It  clear  that  I  am  nut  defend- 
ing that  practice,  but  If  we  are  honest  with 
ourselves  why  Is  It  any  worse  for  farmers 
to  limit  their  production  to  keep  prices  up 
than  It  Is  for  Industrialists  to  cut  production 
to  force  their  prices  up? 

The  recent  rise  of  $5  a  ton  In  the  price  of 
steel  Is  traceable  to  the  fact  that  there  has 
^  not  been  sufficient  expansion  of   productive 
*  faclllllea  In   the  steel   Industry,   which   Inci- 
dentally  Is  a  rigidly  controlled   industry — a 
near  monopoly   if   you   please. 

It  Is  little  short  of  a  national  scandal  that 
the  over-all  Industrial  plant  today  is  only 
slightly  larger  than  It  was  In  1929. 

Think  of  that.  In  the  last  18  years  the 
Industrial  plant  of  >hls  Nation  has  been  wear- 
ing out  or  becoming  obsolete  Just  about  as 
fast  as  It  has  been  replaced 

And  during  that  period  our  population  has 
Increased  by  about  23.000.000  per.sons;  the 
labor  force  has  expanded  by  over  10.000.000 
workers. 

The  Inevitable  blind  alley  to  which  mo- 
nopoly and  lack  of  progressive  foresight  or 
faith  In  the  Industrial  future  of  America  can 
lead  Is  Illustrated  by  the  fart  that  such  In- 
dustries as  steel  and  Iron,  railroads,  oil.  elec- 
tric light  and  power,  and  textiles  are  alarm- 
ingly short  of  capacity  today  and  there  Is 
every  Indication  that  they  will  continue  to 
be  short  for  many  years  to  come 

How  can  we  expect  to  have  an  expanding 
economy  in  this  land  of  ours  If  the  tMwtc  In- 
dustrles  and  utilities  are  constant  and  chron- 
ic bottlenecks  to  progress^ 

Perhaps  there  Is  an  opportunity  here  for 
the  people,  through  co-ops,  to  Inject  a  little 
more  competition  Into  the  Indvistrlal  field. 

Surely  something  must  be  done  to  free  our 
economy  from  the  strangle  hold  of  the  dis- 
ciples of  monopoly. 

I  have  grave  misgivings  atMUt  the  future 
welfare  of  our  Nation  If  this  trend  toward 
unfettered  economic  concentration  and 
power  continues  to  Increase. 

The  most  urgent  challenge  to  cooperatives 
Is  for  them  to  serve  as  the  medium  through 
which  the  rank-and-file  rural  citizen  can 
exert  his  Influence  In  curbing  monopolies. 

In  this  way  cooperatives  can  be  an  ef- 
fective means  of  bringing  about  needed  cor- 
rections In  our  free-enterprise  system  by  re- 
storing competition  to  lU  rightful  and  nec- 
essary role. 

We  need  fair  competition  In  our  economy. 
That  Is  the  principle  upon  which  our  great- 
ness hss  been  achieved.  We  must  not  forget 
that  competition  is  the  first  casualty  of  mo- 
nopoly. 

In  considering  the  Important  role  which 
cooperatives  can  play  in  our  economy,  we 
ahould  t>ear  In  mind  that  they  are  the  one 
bright  hope  not  only  of  maintaining  com- 
petition but  alao  of  the  famlly-slsed  farm- 
two  of  the  vital  bedrocks  of  our  Nation. 

By  all  odds  agricultural  cooperation  Is 
worth  whatever  effort  is  required  to  keep  It 
alive,  efficient,  and  on  the  march. 

Therefore,  the  need  for  farm  people  to  be 
on  the  alert  for  the  forces  thst  are  seeking 
to  deetrojr  cooperatives  Is  urgent. 

Tbeee  sinister  forces  are  mobilised  on  a 
broed  front.  They  operate  In  an  insidious 
manner  by  attacking  not  the  coofMrstlve 
kfss  Itself  but  certain  phases  cf  ths  coopera- 
tive wsy  of  conducting  business. 


They  do  not  dare  to  work  against  the  people 
by  coming  out  flatly  in  opposition  to  the 
whole  cooperative  set-up  Rather  they 
spread  misleading  propaganda,  half  truths, 
and  outright  falsehoods 

It  Is  a  part  of  their  technique  to  Insinuate 
that  co-ops  are  exempt  from  taxes  and  enjoy 
other  special  advantages  which  are  denied  to 
ordinary  businesses. 

The  Implication  Is  that  cooperatives  are  In 
some  favored-class  category  which  Is  not  open 
to  buslnessss  that  operate  for  profit.  ThU  Is 
not  the  case  st  all. 

As  I  hsve  pointed  out.  sny  time  h  corpora- 
tion wants  to  enter  into  a  contractual  agree- 
ment to  refund  overcharges  to  Its  patronf 
Instead  of  holding  the  money  back  as  profit 
for  a  few  stockholders,  the  corporation  can 
do  so 

Business  partnerships  operate  now  on  the 
very  aame  basts  as  the  cooperative  does  Inso- 
far as  taxes  sre  concerned. 

There  are  those  who  work  full  time  against, 
the  various  phases  of  the  co-op  program. 
Many  more  work  part  time  seeking  to  under- 
mine and  discredit  certain  Isolated  aspectH 
of  this  movement. 

Whatever  the  form  of  the  attack.  It  Is  per- 
sistent and  relentless.  Evidence  of  the  snip- 
ing crops  up  in  many  places.  Sometimes  th« 
opposition  bears  a  clear-cut  label,  sometimes 
It  masquerades  as  a  wolf  in  sheep's  clothing. 

Whatever  form  it  may  take,  the  opposition 
hews  to  one  line — the  objective  Is  to  destroy 
cooperatives. 

This  opposition  has  t>een  manifested  at  onu 
time  or  another  all  along  the  line  from  th-j 
grass  roots  to  the  Capitol  in  Washington. 

Just  the  other  day.  I  was  reading  a  recent- 
ly published  congressional  House  report 
which  had  this  statement  tucked  away  In  ths 
fine  print  of  a  footnote — so  fine  that  some 
of  the  committee  members  apparently  didn't 
see  it. 

I  quote.  "They  (small  businesses)  are  bein? 
bankrupted  by  competition  of  tax-free  co- 
operatives.    •     •     •" 

It  is  not  the  welfare  of  small -business  en- 
terprisfs  that  Is  bothering  the  tax  equality 
leaguers  and  their  cohoris;  they  are  con- 
cerned about  eliminating  competition  wher- 
ever they  find  It 

They  are  Just  as  ruthless  In  knocking  off 
the  competition  of  small  businesses  In  the 
profit  category  as  they  are  In  fighting  coop- 
eratives, and  If  they  can  organize,  finance, 
and  use  small  businesses  themselves  for  thU 
purpose,  they  make  every  effort  to  do  so. 

It  is  highly  significant  that  small  busi- 
nesses and  the  services  and  professions  are 
most  prosperous  In  those  rural  dlstrlcU 
where  successful  co-ops  are  resulting  In 
greater  Income  and  lower  expenses  to  the 
farmers. 

I  urge  farm  people  everywhere  In  this  Na- 
tion to  marshal  their  forces  behind  the  co- 
operative movement.  We  cannot  let  up  for 
one  moment  In  this  drive  to  keep  competition 
alive  In  America. 

We  must  take  the  offensive  and  support 
the  cooperative  movement  to  the  limit. 
Either  we  take  the  road  forward  with  coop- 
eratives and  the  famUy-sized  farm  or  the 
road  to  corporate  farming  and  eventual 
peaaantry. 

A  sound,  strong  agriculture  Is  essential 
to  the  maintenance  of  our  democratic  way 
of  life. 

So  long  as  we  have  a  sound  and  stable 
agriculture,  we  need  not  fear  the  Infiltration 
of  the  isms,  the  foreign  ideologies,  and  the 
glorified  state  concepts  of  government  that 
are  so  rampant  in  the  world  today. 

In  closing.  I  want  to  reemphaslze  that  co- 
operatives must  meet  the  challenge  they 
face  by  playing  an  Increasingly  vital  role  In 
our  economy.  This  will  bolster  private  en- 
terprise—not hurt  It. 

I  urge  you.  and  farm  people  everywhere, 
to  be  on  the  alert  day  and  night  against  the 
corruptive  forcee  that  seek  to  destroy  this 
movement.  Sternal  vlgUance  Is  the  price 
not  only  of  liberty  but  of  progress. 
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Old-Afe  Insurance 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DENNIS  CHAVEZ 

or  NEW  MEXICO 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  March  iO  ^legislative  day  of 
Monday,  March  29),  1948 

Mr.  CHAVEZ.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  address  delivered  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Montana 
(Mr.  Murray]  on  March  26.  1948,  in 
which  he  discusses  the  timely  topic  of 
old-age  in«;urance. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Every  day  brings  Its  sharp  reminders  that 
time  Is  pressing  upon  us.  We  must  act 
quickly  to  Improve  international  relations. 
We  must  help  In  building  a  peaceful  world. 

At  the  same  time,  we  must  not  forget  that 
time  is  also  passing  at  home.  We  mu£t 
strengthen  the  social -security  protection  of 
our  own  people. 

Last  month  the  Congress  took  account  of 
the  hardships  which  rising  prices  Imposed  on 
veterans  who  are  trying  to  complete  their 
education,  and  Increased  veterans'  educa- 
tional allowances.  Congress  has  already 
made  some  small  adjustments  in  the  sal- 
aries of  Federal  employees.  Consideration  Is 
now  being  given  to  a  further  adjustment 
because  their  pay  has  fallen  behind  the  cost 
of  living. 

While  the  Congress  has  made  these  adjust- 
ments, and  others,  the  benefits  paid  to  our 
retired  old  people  and  to  widows  and  chil- 
dren under  old-age  and  survivors'  Insurance 
have  not  been  Increase  since  1939.  During 
these  9  years,  the  cost  of  living  has  Increased 
70  percent.  Rising  prices  have  also  wiped  out 
a  large  part  of  the  value  of  private  savings 
or  Insurance  on  which  these  people  relied  to 
round  out  their  insurance  benefits. 

The  situation  Is  critical.  Two  million  per- 
sons now  depend.  In  whole  or  in  part,  on  these 
social-security  benefits.  Many  more  persons 
who  are  insured  and  eligible  to  retire  would 
do  so  if  they  could  live  on  the  social -security 
benefits.  At  the  present  time,  the  average 
benefit  for  an  aged  couple  Is  only  (39  a 
month;  for  a  widow  and  2  children,  $49  a 
month.  Surely,  such  benefits  today  do  not 
provide  the  social  security  which  Congress 
Intended  and  the  American  people  expected. 
The  people  of  the  United  States  have  a  right 
to  expect  the  Congress  to  change  the  Social 
Security  Act  to  bring  the  Insurance  benefits 
up  to  date  and  to  make  It  possible  for  the 
Insured  people  to  have  real  social  security. 

Five  years  ago.  In  1943,  I  Introduced  a  bill 
to  expand  and  Improve  our  old-age  and  sur- 
vivors' Insurance  program.  The  Congress 
acted  In  that  year  as  It  had  previously,  and 
as  It  did  again  In  1944.  1945,  1946,  and  1947, 
to  prevent  the  scheduled  Increase  In  old-age 
and  survivors'  Insurance  contribution  rates. 
However,  the  Congress  did  nothing  to  In- 
crease the  benefits:  and  It  did  nothing  to 
cover  millions  of  workers  who  had  been  kept 
out  of  the  Insurance  system.  I  was  not  able 
even  to  get  hearings  on  my  1943  social-se- 
curity bill,  or  on  the  similar  bill  I  Introduced 
In  1945.  However,  I  refused  to  be  discour- 
aged. I  was  constantly  receiving  letters  from 
people  who  told  me  of  the  hardships  they 
were  suffering  In  trying  to  keep  body  and 
soul  together  on  their  small  Insurance  checks. 
Also.  I  was  receiving  letters  from  people  who 
bad  been  denied  Insurance  protection  under 
our  law  and  were  facing  destitution.  Last 
year,  joined  by  Senator  Waond  and  Senator 
McOaATH.  I  Introduced  a  new  bUl  (3.  1079) 
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that  would  correct  the  most  Important  weak- 
nesses In  the  old-age  and  survivors'  Insurance 
system. 

My  bUI  would  extend  old-age  and  survivors 
Insurance  protection  to  farmers  and  to  per- 
sons In  business  for  themselves,  to  agricul- 
tural workers,  to  persons  In  domestic  service 
or  employed  by  nonprofit  organizations  such 
as  hospitals  and  charitable  agencies.  The 
Insurance  protection  would  also  apply,  on  a 
voluntary  basis,  to  employees  of  State  ahd 
local  governments. 

My  bill  would  Increase  the  amount  of  the 
benefits  paid  to  widows  and  orphans,  and  to 
retired  workers  aged  65  and  over.  It  would 
make  the  benefits  payable  to  the  wives  of  re- 
tired workers  when  these  wives  reach  age  60. 
The  Increases  which  I  proposed  would  bring 
the  Insurance  benefiti  back  Into  about  the 
same  relation  to  wages  as  they  had  In  1939 
when  the  present  benefits  were  enacted. 

My  bill,  S.  1679.  would  also  provide  benefits 
for  workers  and  their  families  If  the  worker 
Is  forced  to  retire  before  age  £5  because  he  is 
permanently  disabled  and  can  no  longer  work. 
Failure  to  provide  disability  benefits  is  one  of 
the  most  serious  weaknesses  In  our  national 
Insurance  system,  and  one  which  I  hope  will 
be  corrected  soon. 

After  6  years  of  constant  effort  and  dis- 
appointment, I  am  encouraged  by  the  recent 
action  of  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee In  appointing  a  special  subcommittee 
on  social  security  legislation.  Since  this  Is 
regarded  as  tax  legislation,  the  first  action 
must  be  taken  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. I  earnestly  hope  it  wUl  take  action 
promptly. 

I  am  also  encouraged  by  the  Information 
that  the  Senate  Finance  Committee  has  ap- 
pointed an  Advisory  Council  on  Social  Secu- 
rity, and  that  this  council  has  been  reviewing 
our  social  security  program  and  Is  expected 
to  make  a  report  In  the  near  future. 

I  hope  that  the  millions  of  people  who  de- 
pend on  our  social  security  system  will  not 
be  disappointed  again.  I  hope  the  Advisory 
Council  is  giving  careful  attention  to  the  so- 
cial-security Improvements  which  I  have  rec- 
ommended. I  hope  Its  report  will  point  the 
way  toward  the  three  most  needed  Improve- 
ments In  our  old-age  and  survivors  Insurance 
system:  (1)  larger  benefits  for  those  already 
receiving  benefits  and  for  those  still  to  re- 
ceive them,  taking  account  of  the  actual  cost 
of  living;  (2)  larger  coverage,  so  that  the  in- 
surance protection  will  apply  to  the  tens  of 
mlllioiis  of  people  who  have  been  kept  out 
of  the  Instirance  system;  and  (3)  Insurance 
protection  and  benefits  for  disabled  workers 
and  their  families. 

In  my  opinion,  the  Congress  has  neglected 
some  of  our  Important  responsibilities  for  the 
welfare  and  security  of  the  American  people. 
I  call  upon  the  Congress  to  take  action  on 
social  security  at  thU  session,  to  strengthen 
our  democratic  defenses  against  poverty  and 
insecurity  In  our  own  country. 


Palestine  Reversal 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWIN  C.  JOHNSON 

or  COLORADO 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  March  30  (legislative  day  of 
Monday.  March  29),  1948 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  Mr. 
President,  last  week  a  close  personal 
friend.  David  R.  Uchill,  of  Denver. 
Colo.,  wrote  a  guest  editorial  for  the 
Denver  Post,  entitled  "Reversal  on  Pales- 
tine Declared  Betrayal."  I  am  in  such 
complete  agreement  with  the  arguments. 


the  conclusions,  and  the  observations  of 
Mr.  Uchill  that  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  insert  this  great  editorial  in  the 
Congressional  Record  so  that  it  may  be 
available  to  Members  of  Congress  and  to 
others. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edito- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

BEVERSAL    ON     PALESTINE    DECLARED     BETRATAL 

UNRESTRICTED  IMMIGRATION  A  PLANK  IN  BOTH 
PARTY  PLATFORMS 

(The  author  of  the  following  guest  edi- 
torial is  David  R.  Uchill.  Denver  furniture 
man,  a  member  of  B'Nal  Brith.  South  D?nver 
Civic  Asscciatlon  and  regional  chairman  of 
the  United  Jewish  Appeal.  He  recently  made 
a  tour  of  Europe  and  Palestine  In  a  party  of 
28  Jewish  businessmen  from  the  United 
States.) 

(By  David   R.   Uchill) 

I  Just  returned  from  Germany.  Italy,  and 
France,  where  I  had  occasion  to  talk  to  home- 
lass,  famllyless  Jewish  men  and  women  In 
DP  camps.  To  them,  I  was  an  American 
businessman  who  lived  In  the  country  where 
Justice  and  fair  play  prevailed. 

This  week.  American  Justice  has  been  bs- 
trayed.  This  week,  the  Ideals  of  American 
statesmen  have  lieen  smashed.  This  week. 
the  United  States  has  lost  faith  with  every 
democratic-loving  nation  and  people  In  the 
world.  This  week,  the  hand  of  every  tyrant 
In  the  world  has  been  strengthened.  Every 
American  citizen  has  the  right  to  question 
whether  the  promises  of  our  statesmen  and 
politicians  will  be  kept. 

What  happened?  -~ 

The  stand  of  Woodrow  Wilson  has  been 
repudiated. 

The  promise  of  Warren  O.  Harding  has  been 
repudiated. 

The  promise  of  Calvin  Coolldge  has  been 
repudiated. 

The  promise  of  Herbert  Hoover  has  been 
repudiated. 

The  promise  of  Franklin  Roosevelt  has  l)een 
repudiated. 

The  promise  of  Harry  S.  Trtunan  has  been 
repudiated. 

The  promise  of  the  Republican  Party  plat- 
fcM-m  has  been  repudiated. 

The  promise  of  the  Democratic  Party  plat- 
form has  been  repudiated. 

What  Is  the  promise  of  these  Americans 
that  was  broken?  Let  me  quote  from  just 
two  of  these,  and  they  all  read  essentially 
the  aame: 

From  the  Republican  Party  platform  of 
1944: 

"In  order  to  give  refuge  to  millions  of 
distressed  Jewish  men.  women,  and  children, 
we  call  for  the  opening  of  Palestine  to  their 
unrestricted  Immigration  and  land  owner- 
ship, so  that  Palestine  may  be  constituted  as 
a  free  and  democratic  commonwealth." 

From  the  Democratic  Party  platform  of 
1944: 

"We  favor  the  opening  of  Palestine  to  im- 
restrlcted  Jewish  Immigration  and  coloniza- 
tion and  such  a  policy  as  to  resvilt  In  the 
establishment  there  of  a  free  and  demo- 
cratic Jewish  commonwealth." 

Our  President  has  gone  back  on  the  stand 
taken  by  every  President  before  him  since 
the  Balfour  Declaration,  his  own  stand,  as 
well,  and  that  of  the  League  of  Nations. 
Warren  Austin's  statement  of  reversal  on  the 
Palestine  partition  repudiates  the  stand  of 
the  33  nations  in  the  UN  who  voted  for  It. 
It  breaks  faith  completely  with  the  Jews  who 
were  willing  to  accept  the  smallest  portion 
of  a  land  that  was  promised  to  them  In  Its 
entirety. 

What  does  it  mean  when  the  United  States 
breaks  a  promise?  What  does  It  mean  when 
the  United  States  does  not  uphold  the  Ideals 
on  which  she  stands? 

We  cannot  destroy  the  only  potential  for 
democracy  In  the  Middle  East,  while  trying. 
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HOLLAND.      Mr.    President,    on 

Sunday    my    distinguished    col- 

the  senior  Senator  from  Florida 

I  Mr.  Pi  ppin  1  was  interviewed  on  a  radio 

procraiji  under  the  aa^plces  of  the  Alex- 

iVa.>  Gaaette  and  the  Arlington 

!  )ally.  both  being  newspapers  In 

adjpinlng  area  in  Virginia  across  the 

The  Interview  was  heard  over 

WBAM  In  ArlingtOD  and  SuUon 

in  Daytona  Beach.  Fla.     I  aak 

consent  that  the  Interview 

which  His  aroused  a  great  deal  of  general 

interest,  be  printed  in  the  Appendix  of 

the  Rz(oso. 

Tber<  bting  no  objection,  the  interview 

r  orqu'Ml  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcoio. 
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WaahtDgxm 


hop* 

natkma 
world'a 


tot  ay 


tn  tath 
Tree, 
partlaa 
tlUa 
agala  wi> 


This  Is  Charl«s  Parmer  from 
With   the    Easter   dawn    cam* 
bop*  tbat  America  will  lead  all 
toward    the    actUev^aeat    of    tha 
{ ream— peace, 

■ipaclany  in  lloaeow,  there  ta 
AaMVlaa  la  weak:  that  we  ara 
and.  wane,  tlwfe  wa  are  undecided 
our  foreign  and  doaeetlc  poUclea. 
ve  do  have  our  dtflerences,  between 
ii.nd   even   tn   partlca.     But   today — 
there  la  every  algn   that   onea 
ahall  preaent  a  tmltad  front  to  tba 


80.  rv^ 
lean 


Qt   Intaraal 


aakcd  to  ttli 
who.  la  tba . 
to  tha  wnld 
dllfarenoaa.    we 
all     potential     threaU 
Oaltad  flitates  Sauator  Clacsb 
crat.  of  1  lorlda. 

Even  ii  i  hia  own  party  ha  atanda  for  unity. 
That  wa  t  ahcwn  when,  after  being  led  up 
the  mc'uptaln  by  Henry  Wallace  and  ahown 


wiM  hm  avar  slaad  faaa  to  faaa  wMii 
la  tlM  KfaaiHa  Mid  laMad  ta  iMai 

._  abr>ttt  pea«a  tn  Iha  «r<wM 

Ona  aC  om  numt  widely  tra«e««d  aeaaiara. 
IM  tosa  to  •  aountry  and  taiM  wita  lu 
liadaM  whan  ha  araata  faats.    ••nator  Pi*« 

aCar  a  plan— «e  aaHial  •■•  laM  try  tar 


what  Ii  tiM 
■fiat'ir  PtPPW  fliat,  Ut  aia  thank  ymi 
very  warmly  for  thoae  graalous  Worda,  Mr, 
Parmer  I  am  aiwaya  dMMMl  to  fee  an 
yoMf  prtiaram.  btaauaa  I  Hia  tha  way  fWN 
try  tn  bring  tiM  faala  to  the  people  of 


■aaator,  oiv 


m.  r 


I  thank  you.  The  Elble 
■aya  "Wemad  are  tha  paaaaaMbara  "  I  am 
not  afraid,  therefore,  to  aaattnue  In  any 
reaannabU  and  htmorabie  and  patriotic  way 
to  try  to  prevent  tha  acourge  of  war  from 
Hag  to  curae  oar  aountry  and  our  world 
Now  It  la  very  dllBcult  to  know  what 
ta  propoae.  The  situation  haa  deteriorated 
very  greatly.  The  Soviet  Union  haa  been 
gvillty  of  aggr^eelon  which  offends  and  af> 
fronta  our  aense  of  independence  and  dtenlty 
and  freedom  (or  the  peoples  of  the  world.  I 
have  not.  however,  loat  all  hope — aa  dark  aa 
the  situation  now  appears. 

I  want  the  President  of  the  United  Statca 
to  make  one  last  and  aamaat  attempt  to  find 
a  baala  of  roopvatton  and  peace  between  the 
United  Statea  and  the  Soviet  Union;  and  I 
want  the  Prealdent  to  prcpoee  In  a  pergonal 
conference  with  Stalin  at  aome  mutu.iliy 
agreeable  place,  an  American  plan  for  pe.;ce. 
I  want  the  President  before  proposing  ih.M 
plan  to  confer  with  the  leaders  cf  all  parties 
In  the  Congreaa  and  with  the  bead  of  cur 
armed  servicea.  and  with  public  optnion  In 
America  as  fully  as  that  may  t>e  poartble. 
and  present  an  American  plan  for  world 
peace  to  Oenerallaslmo  Stalin.  If  he  will  do 
that  and  If  that  plan,  provided  it  la  reason* 
eble  and  fair.  Is  rejected  by  Marshal  Stalin, 
then  I  will  feel  that  we  have  done  what 
we  ahould  do.  at  least  made  a  last  dfamatlc 
effort  to  prevent  the  horror  of  another  un- 
speakable war  from  coming  upon  the  earth 
and  upon  our  Nation. 

Itr.  PASMaa.  Senator  Pxtpkb.  you  have 
really  preaantad  a  new  plan  there.  What 
would  you  suggest  that  that  plan  ahould  em- 
phaslae? 

Senator  Pxrm.  In  the  first  place,  we  will 
have  to  require  that  all  nationa  eeass  physi- 
cal and  ideological  agfrcastca  vpoa  tbair 
neighbors — simply  suggesting  that  nationa 
observe  the  obligation  they  undertook  when 
they  becama  mamhara  of  the  United  Na- 
tions organisation.  We  shall  on  rur  part, 
I  think,  alao  have  to  asaure  all  nations  that 
If  they  wUl  not  aoBmlt  aggreaslon.  either 
physically  or  Maolegleany.  upon  their  neigh- 
bors that  we  win  halp  tbem  with  eeooooUe 
aid  to  repair  the  damage  of  war.  and  to  gat 
back  on  their  feet  agala  after  tha  aeonoay  of 
the  earth  haa  baea  so  lAadtaa  aa  It  feaa  t>een 
by  World  War  n.  In  other  wcrda.  1  have 
the  feeling  that  probably  at  the  end  of  World 
War  n  we  made  a  mistake  tn  giving  an  im- 
preealon  to  the  Soviet  Union  and  some  of  the 
natlana  around  about  her  that  bseaosa  we 
did  not  ilka  their  political  ayatem  we  were 
not  going  to  halp  them  to  recover  from  the 
daOMifa  of  tha  war.  Mow  we  must  not  fontet 
that  tha  Bovlat  Unloa  and  Poland  akme  suf- 
fered 30  OOO.OCO  dead  from  that  Nazi  aggrea- 
ston  m  World  War  II. 

8talln  told  me  that  the  Bt^Blan  people 

•re  36.000.000  horaelaea.  ao  they  suffered 
greatly  in  the  w»t.  If  we  did  give  them  the 
Impreaaion,   even   unintentionally,   that   we 


were  unwitliaf  tn  halp  tJMNn  to  recover  tt 
war's  davaaution,  tlMa  tat  tis  mmIm  it  pla» 
to  tliaa  that  tM  ara  aaslMia  to  halp  liMM  to 
get  hMb  ••  MMir  (eat.  sad  la  raaovar  from 
warli  daatfiWHen  as  we  are  to  help  iitbar 
at  I  tee  In  Wastara  lurvpa  Ut  waorar  froM 
war  a  rtaame.  aad  to  Mart  up  Iha  read  t« 
proMarttf  ifaui.  Of  eouraa.  our  pappla 
waol  to  aa  eure  that  thatr  poUciae  are  to  ba 
poltalM  of  peace  and  not  of  mm  thtl  thaf 
ar*  aot  fotag  10  take  the  halp  we  give  thaat 
and  usa  II  agalaM  us  That  they  are  foini 
to  tfleaoMlMM  ttMf  physical  and  Idi 
MMir  neighhors,  aad 

I  Id  a  piidifui  wa) , 


•t  ttM  pH^ftU*  of  at 
by  ptaantil  PMaas,    If 


nations  to  be  aetight 

WW  win  fat  togathar  aad  Wlk  la  oaa  ahoUer 

as  ta  what  art  Iha  aaMlllaM  of  paaae.  what 

aauld  heap  tia  trem  having  to  go  to  warf  It 
might  ba  that  although  we  are  un  the  wry 
tha  preetptss.  wa  could  yet  draw 
le  we  (all  ever  It  into  an  abyaa  (rout 
whMh  poasttly  oosa  of  ua  ahall  be  able  to 


Mr  PoRMra.     Henator  Psrrra  thai 
doss  not  have  to  cill  for  permlaalen  of  tha 
Congreaa  to  aak  raeh  a  meetings 

Senator  Twrm.  ttc,  he  dnea  not  Jtiat  as 
Prastdant  WooarvaH  engaged  in  Internatinnnl 
coaferaaesa.  tha  President  today  could  do 
tha  aasM  thiBg, 

Now  I  want  to  make  It  very  clear  that  tbla 
la  not  a  propoecd  meeting  for  appeasement. 
I  don't  believe  In  appeasement.  I  didn't  be- 
lieve In  appeasing  Hitler  I  dont  believe  In 
appeasing  anybody  else,  but  I  do  believe  tn 
peace.  I  know  the  horror  of  wnr  with  mod- 
em weapons,  and  I  don't  want  to  see  the 
youth  of  America  butchered  In  another  war 
If  there  la  any  honcrabJe  way  to  prevent  It. 
And  I  think  that  every  one  of  us.  public  cfB- 
c;al  and  private  citizen,  owes  it  to  those  who 
would  give  their  lives  of  necessity  in  a  war — 
we  do  not  know  how  many  that  might  be — to 
make  the  utmost  effort  before  that  plunge 
over  the  precipice,  to  prevent  that  kind  of  a 
catastrophic  war. 

Now  some  say  it  Is  too  late.  Well,  that  la 
a  pblloaophy  of  defeatism  and  despair.  It  Is 
not  too  late.  In  my  opinion,  to  work  honor- 
ably for  peace,  and  the  thing  that  Is  neces- 
sary Is  to  bring  about  an  underst. ending  b?- 
tween  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  United 
States.  Now  we  are  not  going  to  remnln 
weak.  We  are  not  gcing  to  be  pushed 
arrund  today  and  day  after  day  In  Congreaa. 
We  are  building  up  the  Nation's  military 
strength  and  power. 

Mr.  Paaaczs.  Now  while  we  are  seeking 
peace,  in  the  meanwhile,  what  about  keep- 
ing our  powder  dry? 

Senator  Perm.  Well,  I  fully  believe  in 
that,  and  having  plenty  of  it — and  always 
keeping  it  dry.  I  want  us  to  have  a  great 
Navy.  I  want  us  to  have  a  tremendous  air 
force.  I  want  us  to  have  an  adequate  per- 
sonnel in  our  armed  aervlcea.  Por  that  rea- 
son. I  am  wining  to  vote  for  temporary  re- 
vival cf  selective  service. 

Mr.  PAXsna.  Tou  think  that  la  necessary? 

Senator  Pama.  I  do  think  the  temporary 
revival  of  aeleetlve  service  Is  necessary,  but 
1  am  not  prepared  yet  to  vote  for  universal 
mlllUry  training.  I  do  not  believe  that  Is 
nsoessary.  I  know  that  selective  service  waa 
sTdhdant  to  give  us  an  armed  force  that  won 
the  greateat  victory  In  history  for  us,  and  I 
am  willing  for  the  armed  services  to  have 
the  full  use  of  aeleetlve  service,  but  I  do  not 
yet  wish  to  fatten  upon  paacetlmt  Americana 
that  Buropaaa  qplMB  of  fiiaiiillsn  j  military 
tratnlag  whMh  haa  rsgularly  taken  the  boys 
Into  tha  aiaisd  satlcea  over  there  for  periodic 
tntnlng.  and  has  not  kept  the  peace  of 
Europe. 

Selective  eervlce  la  a  temporary  expedient, 
and  when  the  emergency  haa  passed  It  csn 
be  done  away  with,  but  I  am  afraid  when  vre 
once  estatdlah  a  system  cf  compulsory  mili- 
tary training  for  cur  hlgh-achool  boy  when 
he  graduates  from  high  school,  or  when  he 
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resrhse  •  eartaln  aga,  I  don't  Iwow  how  long 
It  will  taka  us  to  gal  It  off. 

Mr,  FaaMMi,  Would  that  start  us  on  iha 
road  to  imparlallamy 

■enalar  Fanw  Well,  there  Is  a  fantimant 
111  tha  aouhtry  that  feels  that  there  are  MRta 
trho  are  ao  foolMh  sa  to  dssira  that  potlay, 
hut  I  (••>  that  tf  wa  wii>  use  sslaaitfa  sarvlas 
to  gat  all  tha  pers'>ntiel  of  all  age«  that  may 
be  rcgulrad  lo  have  a  strong  armed  (orre  to 
d*(end  Amerlaa  that  that  will  be  adequate 
(or  alt  reaaunable  purposes,  and  that  we  wilt 
be  spared  estaiilishinK  this  compulaury  mili- 
tary training  In  peacetime  (or  tiftry  youth 
a*  xxiii  ai  he  graduates  (rum  the  high  sahoola 
bf  this  country. 

N'<w,  Mr.  Parmer,  X  believe  that  we  must 
always  rtaognlae  this:  We  have  given  billions 
and  billlona  of  dollars  u(  aid  to  the  (xmntriet 
of  waaMta  Bunpe,  and  we  are  day  by  day 
giving  mora  to  those  nations,  I  am  in  (avor 
of  II,  but  X  have  a  fa«lit>g  that  the  nations  of 
eastern  lurops  resent  that,  and  (eel  that 
•Inre  they  gave  mure  o(  their  citicena  and 
soldiers  tn  the  defeat  of  the  Nazis  that  they 
are  entitled  to  more  consideration  than  they 
have  had.  On  the  oilier  hand,  we  feel  that 
western  Euro|:e  has  cooperated  with  tu  to 
try  to  keep  world  peace,  and  that  the  Soviet 
Union  and  eaatern  Europe  has  blocked  those 
efforts.  Now  then.  If  we  can  bring  them  Into 
the  orbit  of  the  nations  that  are  working  for 
peace,  wouldn't  It  be  belter  to  let  them  have 
a  few  billion  dollars  In  money  to  recover  their 
economy,  to  buy  goods  from  us,  to  help  build 
the  structuze  and  the  edifice  of  peace,  than 
to  spend  that  in  war?  Or  even  in  prepara- 
tion for  war? 

Mr.  Paxmoi.  Certainly.  And  right  along 
that  line.  Senator  Ptppct.  would  you  make  a 
move  In  Congress  to  give  them  that  financial 
aid? 

Senator  Pzpm.  I  certainly  would,  provided 
they  would  adopt  policies  that  are  In  the  di- 
rection of  peace  Instead  of  policies  that  seem 
suggestive  of  war  and  oppression.  That  Is 
what  I  want  President  Truman  to  do — to 
sit  down  with  Premier  Stalin  and  say.  'Maybe 
you  have  misunderstood  us.  maybe  we  have 
misunderstood  you.  We  are  today  on  the 
brink  cf  world  war  III  that  will  ruin  us  both. 
Cannot  we  settle  our  differences  and  become 
friends  again  as  we  once  were  against  the 
Nazis,  and  work  together  for  peace  as  we  did 
once  to  destroy  the  threat  of  the  evil  Nazis 
that  tried  to  enforce  totalitarianism  upon  the 
world?" 


Communism 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  C.  COLE 

or  MisaotTU 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  30,  1948 

Mr.  COLE  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  Include  the  following  radio 
broadcast  by  Jack  Beall: 

Good  evening.  President  Truman  was  very 
angry  at  his  press  and  radio  conference  this 
week  when  he  branded  a  columnist  as  a 
"liar,"  one  who  had  fabricated  "a  He  out  of 
the  whole  cloth,"  In  having  reported  in  his 
column  that  President  Truman  had  told  a 
New  York  publisher  that  the  Jews  of  New 
York  were  "disloyal." 

I  have  no  intention  of  going  into  the  mat- 
ter of  whether  the  President  said  it — as  the 
columnist  still  Insists — or  didn't  say  It.  What 
I  am  interested  in  is  the  general  subject  of 
Jews  in  relation  to  the  Communist  Party  and 
the  Soviet  Union.  I  think  I  will  let  Jacob 
Pat.  writing  in  the  New  Leader,  explain  the 
background  of  the  situation.     Jacob  Pat  is 


tha  saaeutlva  saeretary  of  the  Atnarican  Jaw- 
Ml  Lahor  OonmUltaa.  Ma  want  abroad  to 
gaitoar  tha  personal  storiaa  of  Jaws  who  had 
Mih  tmdar  ffpylol  rule, 

"f^or  fluny  yasrs,"  writes  Mr.  fat,  "Jewish 
CoiBdMldisU,  In  Amartsa  and  In  Kurt^M, 
nolntad  prettdly  to  iovlet  Russia,  dectartng 
It  to  ba  a  paradise  tor  Jews,  wtters  there 
are  ho  pograias,  where  ti>»re  u  no  antl* 
•emltism.  trhare  the  Jsws  eii;«y  »u  the 
priviidgrs  fit  cUltcenahlp,  where  they  have 
opportunity  for  natuitial  and  cultural  de> 
trelupment,  where  the  Movlet  Oovernment 
even  created  an  autunumuus  Jewish  stsla  lu 
lllrobldian, 

'  lleactl' nartes  and  sntl«gemltes  peggsd 
their  pri  pnuNiids  on  the  same  Issue:  Cum* 
munism  was  a  Jewish  affair,  Kuaslawas  ruled 
by  J«w*  who  have  turttad  It  Into  a  paradise 
(or  thetnselvee,  therelora  down  with  the 
Jews," 

Tbat  points  out  tha  two  things  I  wniit  to 
diacuaa;  llrst,  is  oommunism  a  Jewish  af* 
(air?  And  second,  Is  Soviet  Russia  a  para- 
dlf^e  (or  Jews? 

Huw  about  that  business  of  communism 
being  a  Jewiih  affair?  It  has  just  abcjut  this 
much  truth  to  It:  Karl  Marx  was  a  Jew;  Leon 
Trouky  was  a  Jew:  there  were  many  Jews 
among  the  older  Bolshevik  leaders.  But 
what  happened?  After  Lenin  died  and  Stalin 
took  over,  he  purged  Trotsky  and  pr.ictlcally 
every  other  Jew  in  high  places.  H's  agents 
followed  Trotsky  to  Mexico  and  perpetrated 
a  hideous  ax-murder  on  him.  Jews  were 
largely  the  victims  of  the  Moscow  show-trials. 
Today,  the  only  Jew  who  is  on  the  Polit- 
buro— the  ruling  body  of  Soviet  Russia — Is 
Lazar  Kaganovltch.  No  Jews  are  In  a  posi- 
tion to  succeed  Stalin  when  he  passes  on. 
In  America,  the  two  men  who  have  been  the 
leaders  of  the  Communist  Party  for  the  past 
10  years  are  Browder  and  Poster.  Neither  is 
a  Jew. 

What  about  the  make-up  of  the  Commu- 
nist Party,  throughout  this  country?  One 
of  Its  early  leaders  told  a  congressional  com- 
mittee that  not  more  than  15  or  20  percent 
of  the  rank  and  file  were  Jewish. 

A  great  many  of  them  were  probably  con- 
verted on  the  ground  that  the  Soviet  Union 
was  a  paradise  for  their  coreligionists.  For 
many  years  the  Soviet  Union,  through  Its 
marvelous  propagandists  were  able  to  get 
eway  with  this.  But  they  can't  do  it  any- 
more. As  more  and  more  Jews  realize  the 
situation,  the  more  they  may  be  expected  to 
turn  away  from  the  party  wiilch  has  so  out- 
rageously deceived  and  exploited  them.  The 
truth  will  out — even  if  a  He  can  go  around 
the  world  while  truth  Is  pulling  on  its  boots. 

During  World  War  II,  the  Red  army  over- 
ran the  eastern  part  of  Poland.  About  600.- 
000  Poles — mostly  Jews — were  seized  and  sent 
to  work  in  the  forests  of  the  north  and  else- 
where. Al>out  400,000  of  them  died,  but  from 
150.000  to  200,000  were  still  alive  when  the 
war  ended.  They  were  given  the  chance  of 
leaving  Russia.  Not  only  did  all  of  them 
seize  the  opportunity,  but  many  Russian 
Jews  stole  or  forged  passports  and  left  the 
country,  too.  Says  Jacob  Pat,  who  went 
over  to  get  their  story:  "It  was  anomalous 
that  in  a  country  which  claims  to  have  solved 
the  problem  of  religious. and  racial  minori- 
ties, all  the  Polish  Jews  declined  the  hospi- 
tality of  remaining  In  Russia.  These  people 
are  aware  that  very  little  friendship  awaits 
them  in  postwar  Poland.  These  Jews  are  not 
BO  anxious  to  remain  in  the  new  Poland  as 
they  are  to  flee  Russia."  This,  in  itself,  is  a 
crushing  indictment. 

Take  the  case  of  Josef  Slgelbatun.  His 
father  was  Samuel  Sigelbaum,  a  famous 
figure  in  Polish  Jewry.  Josef  Sigelbaum. 
himself,  joined  the  Partisan  forces,  then  the 
Red  Army  and  rose  to  the  rank  of  captain. 
He  was  awarded  the  Order  of  the  Red  Star, 
the  Medal  of  Moscov,  and  the  Partisan 
Medal,  First  Class.  He  had  the  chance  for  a 
career  in  the  Red  army,  but  he  turned  It 
down.    lie  escaped  to  the  American  zone  of 


Germany  whars  ha  llred  In  Iha  DT  eamp  and 
wrote  a  boob  abmtt  his  aapsrldniss, 

"I  visited  satM'as  of  altias  and  towns  snd 
litlagar)  where  tha  mass  of  Russia's  Jew*  had 
ones  lived,"  he  wrut#,  "It  wt*  ImpoMNhla 
not  to  rsaiire  that,  although  ugMallfantl- 
•emltism  la  (<irbiddeii  In  Russia,  neverthelaai 
ona  feels  It  in  dully  life,  In  the  (setory,  in 
Iha  oflaa  aad  moat  of  all,  in  pri^^n  " 

Josef  Mgethaum  reallcad  that  gas  rhsm- 
hers  snd  c  ■■.i  are  only  one  diatator's 

way  of  gsii...,.  <  .1  of  s  ))eople,  Me  spaaka 
of  the  40O4MO  PolUh  Jews  who  did  not  re- 
turn from  RUMiA  in  th^se  words; 

"The  remalninK  400,000  perished,  not  In 
g«a  chambers  end  In  cremstoris  but  In  Iha 
(oresu  of  hiberiM  siid  the  wssteianda  of  sen- 
tral  Asia,  They  died  building  'iKirinHum'  on 
the  huvlet  paiurn,  crestliia  th«  tiaiipy  ||(e' 
aaaording  to  ■tslln,"  These  people,  on 
furoed  Isbor.  he  said,  "had  died  by  tha 
thousands  at  their  tasks,  in  their  bunks  si 
night,  of  typhus  and  malaria.  They  died  on 
the  roads  and  no  one  cared." 

Isaac  Don  Lavlne  hss  written  a  pamphlet 
called  "The  Jewish  Tragedy  In  Soviet  Rus- 
sia." It  records  some  of  these  cases  of  Polish 
Jews. 

8.  M.,  B  rabbi,  reports:  "In  Margelan,  dur- 
ing the  Jewish  feast  of  Purlm,  I  was  in- 
vited to  a  house  where  the  Jews,  Soviet 
citizens,  assembled  for  evening  prayer.  One 
of  the  neighbors  reported  them  to  the  NKVD. 
The  premises  were  raided  and  the  host  ar- 
rested and  sentenced  to  10  yeara"  imprison- 
ment." 

N.  M.,  another  Polish  Jew  writes:  "What 
became  of  the  thousands  cf  synagogues  and 
houses  of  worship  existing  in  prerevolutlon- 
ary  Russia?  Ninety-eight  percent  of  them 
were  'spontaneously'  ceded  by  the  Jews  and 
transformed  Into  places  for  public  use.  This 
wa*  done  in  the  usual  way.  The  authorities 
Imposed  such  heavy  taxes  that  It  was  Im- 
pcssible  for  the  community  to  pay  them. 
"The  parishioners  were  also  harassed  with  all 
kinds  of  vexations,  not  to  mention  the  im- 
prisonment of  the  rabbis." 

Jacob  Lestchinsky,  in  cTiarge  of  economic 
research  for  the  Jewish  Scientific  Institute, 
wrote  a  piece  recently  In  the  New  Leader. 
He  records  that  he  fovmd.  In  the  Jewish 
Yearbook,  Issued  in  this  country,  a  list  of 
no  fewer  than  173  Jewish  publications  which 
appear  regularly  in  the  United  States.  In 
contrast  to  this,  what  does  Soviet  Russia 
offer  to  them  in  way  of  a  Jewish  press,  and 
he  answers: 

"Only  one  meager  sheet — a  thin  paper, 
barely  one-third  the  size  of  a  New  York 
Jewish  daily.  And  this  solitary  Jewish  paper 
gives  up  three-quarters  of  Its  space  to  gen- 
eral news  coverage,  devoting  only  one-quarter 
to  items  of  specific  Jewish  Interest.  There 
Is  not  a  single  Jewish  publication  In  Russian, 
neither  a  weekly  nor  a  monthly.  There  Is 
not  even  a  single  Issue  of  an  annual  scien- 
tific periodical  of  Jewish  Import." 

In  the  American  Jewish  Yearbook.  50  pages 
are  needed  just  to  list  the  functioning  Jew- 
ish organizations  in  this  country.  Some- 
where in  this  country,  thousands  of  Jews 
meet  every  evening  to  discuss  and  work  to- 
gether. But  in  Moscow,  that  one  little  news- 
paper I  mentioned  never  carries  any  indi- 
cation of  Jewish  gatherings,  except  an  oc- 
casional annotmcement  of  a  literary  evening 
for  writers. 

Mr.  Lestchinsky  says  that  a  friend  of  hla 
who  had  spent  several  years  In  Russia  ob- 
served that  nowhere  can  such  ardent  Zion- 
ists be  found  as  in  Russia.  "The  feeling  of 
a  Russian  Jew."  he  says,  "is  like  the  atti- 
tude of  a  prisoner  to  whom  freedom  Is  a 
thousandfold  enhanced," 

What  makes  It  complicated  is  that  it  is 
a  crime  to  be  a  Zionist  in  Russia.  Dr.  Julius 
Margolin,  a  Zionist  leader  in  Poland,  wljo 
spent  5  years  in  Stalin's  slave  camps,  sajrs: 
*My  most  shocking  encounters  in  the  Soviet 
camps  were  meetings  with  people  wtio  had 
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■olely  for  having  been  Zlon« 
ynuth.     Before  me  were  old  men 
.  broken,  without  hope  or  faub. ' 
,  tlM  OOBUBontf  tn  tlUi  country 
unmtUfatciS  fan   to  poae   aa  the 
Ztoniata.    They  hope  that  Zlonlsta 
tbat  durinff  the  bloody  rlota  in 
La  the  lata  1930**.  the  OoaaaranUt 
printed     antl-Zlonlat     cartoona 
•o  foul   that  they  looked  like 
of  a  Joaef  OoebbeU.    They 
on  the  Zionists  forgetting  be- 
an now  forming  a  new  Comma- 
t.  according  to  the  most  authorlta- 
Uttcr  on  coBuminlam  in  the  United 
letter    called    Counter- 
The  nama  ot  the  new  front,  which 
to  exploit  the  Palestine  issue  in 
the  Soviet  Union  la  the  United  Com- 
o  Save   the  Jewish   State  and   th* 
Nations.     Remember   that  long  and 
name:  The  United  Committee  to 
Jewish  8Ute  and  the  United  Ka- 
t    wUi    save   the    Jewlah   state   just 
honestly  aa  It  wUl  serve  the  United 
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Congress  the  following:  Saddest  of 
all  Is  th !  fact  that  both  covert  and  overt  antl- 
SflSiiUsD  of  the  Oovernment  (of  Soviet- 
COAtroU  Id  Poland )  and  of  the  Army  are  able 
to  cunt  nue  unchecked.  Tens  of  thousands 
of  exec  itluners  c  f  Jews,  wbcse  hands  stlU 
drip  bKod.  go  scot-free,  basking  in  the  sun 
of  the  aew  Polish  democracy.  No  one  haa 
f«i  bee  a  brought  to  utal  for  antl-Semltle 
activity 

Drew  Uiddleton.  former  Uoacow  corre- 
spondei  t  fur  the  New  York  Times,  writes: 
"The  ti  tent  and  InteuAlty  of  anti-Semitism 
In  the  fovlet  Union  is  surprising  In  a  ccun- 
bcasts  of  its  lack  cf  racial  prejudice. 
t  in  the  fitreeta  and  ia  evident  In 
OoMrn^nt  departmanta.  It  flourishes  in 
but  also  in  Odcaaa  and  Kiev.  Ra- 
ports  od  minor  court  cases  reveal  evidence  of 
flourlsh|ni;  antl-Semitiam  In  the  poorer  quar- 
the  capital.  The  Jews  are  blamed 
tor  ihcdtagas  of  bread  or  potatoes.  In  Kiev. 
wldsq^  tad  discontent  over  the  Inadequacy 
of  ratJpns  aasumed  an  anti-Semitic 
pect. 

"Anti-Semitism  Is  not  an  announced  gov- 
emmen  i  policy  as  It  was  In  Oermany.  But 
it  is  dll  Icult  to  believe  that  such  widespread 
antt-fic  nltUxn  could  exist  In  so  cloeely  con- 
trolled s  polio*  state  if  the  government  did 
Bot  glvi  Its  Melt  approval.  •  •  •  Jews 
are  bar  «d  from  Joining  the  Ministry  of  For- 
eign AH  fttrs  even  In  the  most  subsidiary  posl- 
J»«-s  cannot  now  enter  the  principal 
■idltar;    academies  In  Moscow. 

Speallng  cf  the  antl-flemltlsm  in  Kiev, 
where  i  sme  of  the  old  Cmrlst  pogroms  took 
place.  David  J.  Dallln  says  that  a  Jewlah  ex- 
•okUer.  coming  back  to  bis  home  town  In 
■.  w  ote  him :  "I  found  myself  surrounded 
by  such  anlmoatty  that  I  Immediately  decided 
to  flee  I  broad 

Mr.  [allln  further  says  that  he  Is  In  re- 
ceipt o  many  conununleatlons  from  Jews 
to  Etiis4ta  in  which  they  throw  the  blam* 
situation  on  Alexander  Scherbxkov, 
nfluentlal  member  of  the  Politburo, 
close  to  Stalin  snd  who  was  known 
to  havel  anti-Semitic  tendencies.  But  Scher- 
bakoe  U*d  a  y*«n  a^o  aad  the  incidents 
do  not  seem  to  have  toaaened  since  them. 
No  re  ?art  on  the  Jews  In  the  Soviet  Union 
f^  to  mention  the  famed  Jewish  au- 
state  of  Blrobtdjan.  But  Cyrus  L. 
foretgn  corraapondent  of  th* 
T<^  Times  and  a  BMmber  of  the  family 
tng  the  Times,  reports  that  the  So- 
viet Gv}rernment.  to  say  the  least,  had  loat 
In  Blrobidjan.  Thia  Ruaalan  home- 
land fo^  the  Jews  haa  b*«n  allowed  to  fall 
pretty  nuch  Into  decay,  .to  new  supplies 
1 ;  out  and  th*  locsU  factories  are  re- 
to  be  "in  a  atoto  of  nnlntem^pted 
bcmk-d  awn." 


One  at  the  chief  duties  of  the  secret  police 
to  BIrodidJan  Is  to  prevent  disillusioned 
ptonecrs  from  leaving,  he  says. 

Apparently,  while  th*  Birodbldjan  project 
w«a  a  vary  powerful  Instntaaant  of  propa- 
ganda  tor  th*  Soviet  Unkai  to  «M  abroad.  It 
did  not  sijcceed  in  fooling  toe  OMny  Jewa 
within  the  St-vtet  Union.  Mr.  Suiaberger  re- 
ports that  only  a  third  of  the  prpvilatton  of 
the  Jewish  Autonomous  Republic  of  Biro- 
Indjan  Is  Jewish. 

The  Jews  tn  Rusda  are  evidently  on  to  th* 
regime  there.  Certainly  thoae  who  have 
alae where,  or  who  have  escaped  nut  of 
are  on  to  It.  so  far  as  Its  being  a 
pamdlae  for  the  Jews. 

Jacob  Pat.  whom  I  have  mentioned  before. 
triad  to  draw  cut  seen*  of  the  returning 
Polish  Jews  on  the  subject.  •'Surely,  after 
all."  he  wculd  say  to  them,  "tt  couldn't  have 
been  so  bad.  Russia  Is  the  worker's  father- 
land. Tou  may  regret  your  decision  to  leave 
the  Soviet  Union." 

"Tou  are  trylr»g  to  be  smart."  he  was  an- 
swered.    "But   y«'U   forget — we   were   there." 

This  is  Jack  Beall  sajing  good  night  from 
WashtngtoQ. 


Iht  March  of  Despotism  Mast  Be 
Stopped 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  GEORGE  H.  BENDER 

or  OHIO 
IN  THX  HOU8S  OP  RKPRBSENTATIVBS 

Monday,  March  29.  1948 

Mr.  BENDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Rtc- 
o«D,  I  Include  the  following  address  of 
Speaker  Joseph  W.  BiAkiiN.  Jb..  before  a 
civic  matt  ■mttni  in  the  auditorium  at 
Toledo.  CNiio.  on  Saturday  evening. 
March  27.  1948.  in  connection  with  a 
campaign  inaufrurated  by  Mayor  Di  Salle 
and  other  citi2en.«;  of  Toledo  to  encourage 
letter  writing  to  Europe  aimed  at  Com- 
munist penetration: 

TRa  MAaCH  or  DESPOTISIC  ICT7ST  bx  stoppsd 

bellow  citlrens.  for  many  generations  In 
America  we  took  liberty  pretty  much  for 
granted.  We  did  not  have  to  worry  about 
the  quarrels  and  squabbles  in  Europe  and 
the  Orient.  We  were — In  those  day*— geo- 
graphicnlly  far  removed  from  other  nations 
across  the  seas. 

We  went  cur  way  untroubled  by  any 
thought  that  aliens  would  Infiltrate  Into 
our  own  Government.  Into  our  own  labor 
and  social  organizations,  for  the  purpose  of 
destroying  every  prtodple.  and  the  fruit  of 
every  principle,  embraced  in  our  steadily 
progrcaaing  American  system  of  freedom  and 
opportunity.     Thoae  days  are  gone. 

Under  our  American  system  men  had 
found  a  new  freedom.  They  had  found  free- 
dom to  forge  ahead  and  achieve  careers  in 
the  prcfeaatona.  or  they  could  go  Into  busi- 
ness. By  hard  work  and  careful  attention 
to  proper  methods,  they  might  gc  as  far  and 
bacom*  as  rich  as  their  talents  and  Industry 
would  carry  them.  If  some  preferred  to  fol- 
low craftsmanship  or  agriculture,  they  could 
learn  tradea  or  engage  in  their  chosen  farm 
work,  build  homes,  marry,  settle  down  to 
raiac  families,  and  save  up  for  old  age,  when 
they  ahould  want  to  take  things  easy. 

Our  American  system  had  some  flaws. 
Thoae  who  were  unfortunate  or  who  lacked 
the  talent  and  capacity  to  get  ahead  did  not 
get  as  many  of  th*  ctmforta  of  life  aa  oth«ra. 
But  w*  were  rnnst—tiy  prngr— slug  toward 
a  more  ccmprehenalve  and  practical  system 


ot  care  for  our  aged.  poor.  ill.  or  otherwla* 
Incapacitated  dtlMBS. 

Within  a  ma*  man  than  a  century  we 
had  achieved  a  place  of  power  tn  the  world 
greater  than  that  of  any  other  nation  in 
•zlstonce  10  times  or  90  times  as  long. 

W*  became  th*  grsatest  oMlting  pot  for  all 
dasae*.  from  an  raoea  and  all  eo«mtrl«a.  tb* 
world  ever  saw.  Within  a  century  and  a 
half  we  had  achieved  the  highest  living 
levels  of  any  people  on  the  globe.  We  had 
the  hlgheat  wagea.  the  best  working  condi- 
tions, the  shortest  work  days  and  weeks,  and 
the  most  efDclent  mass-|Wx>ductlon  system 
mankind  ever  knew. 

We  had  built  the  finest  railway  end  high- 
way systems  in  the  world.  We  had  the 
greatest  degree  of  religious  and  political  lib- 
erty, the  finest  system  of  education  for  the 
masses:  the  most  comforts  for  the  average 
cltlaen.  cf  any  people  anywhere. 

America  was  at  peace  with  the  world.  We 
wanted  no  trouble  with  any  other  people* 
We  did  not  seek  the  lands  or  the  poaseaslona 
of  any  other  peoples.  We  were  receiving  and 
absorbing  Into  our  wonderful,  free  way  uf 
life  minions  of  people  from  other  countries. 
Those  who  found  their  own  governments  op- 
preaalve.  or  life  In  their  native  countrle?  too 
hard,  came — as  many  of  them  as  could — to 
free,  rich  America.  Here  they  were  wel- 
comed. They  got  good  Jobs  and  gtxxl  wage*. 
Tli*y  began  to  send  millions  in  savings  back 
to  their  relatives  In  their  homelands,  either 
to  finance  them  for  a  trip  to  America,  or  to 
make  life  a  little  easier  In  their  own  home 
countries.  Nobody  objected  to  that.  It 
went  on  for  years.  Noboc.y  now  can  recall 
how  many  billions  of  American  dollars  tcere 
sent  abroad  In  those  years  to  help  j;>eoples 
across  the  seas.  Our  Airerlcan  system  of 
free  government,  free  economy,  and  free  so- 
ciety made  all  thoae  wonderful  things  come 
to  pass. 

Whenever  and  wherever  disaster  struck. 
American  dollars  and  the  American  Red 
Crosa  were  there  to  aid  the  injured;  to  com- 
fort the  dying;  to  feed  the  hungry;  to  shelter 
the  homeless,  and  to  reach  out  the  hand  of 
kindly  charity  to  the  helpless.  Nobody,  to- 
day, can  say  how  many  mUllons  pUed  upon 
more  millions  have  gone  out  over  the  world 
In  American  dollars  to  relieve  famine  and 
earthquake  sufferers,  hurricane,  or  pestUence 
victims.  America,  rich,  kindly,  benevolent 
America,  made  all  that  possible. 

Then  we  were  drawn  Into  the  First  World 
War.  We  sent  in  thotisands  of  men  and  bil- 
lions of  money.  We  fought  on  the  side  of 
peace  and  freedom.  All  we  asked  in  return 
was  that  the  nations  of  the  world  try  to  get 
along  In  peace  and  amity,  Jiist  as  America 
had  always  been  ready  and  eager  to  get  alont? 
with  all  peoples  In  the  world  In  peace  and 
amity.     We  didn't  get  peace. 

Out  of  that  Plrst  World  War  two  dangerous 
powers  of  evil  and  brutality  were  spawned. 
One  was  called  communism.  It  never  was 
communism  at  all.  It  was  always  a  brutal, 
desperate  despotism  operated  by  a  few  men. 
They  gsithered  about  them  a  minority — and  a 
very  small  minority  at  that — of  those  In  Rus- 
sia who  exchanged  the  brutal  despotism  and 
tyranny  of  life  under  the  Czar  for  the  worse 
and  more  brutal  deapotlsm  of  life  under  the 
masters  of  the  Kremlin. 

The  other  power  of  evil  spawned  of  the 
First  World  War  was  fascism  and  nazism. 
Mussolini  marched  on  Rome.  Later  Hitler 
started  on  a  rampage  of  armed  aggression. 
AU  through  the  years  following  the  first 
World  War  the  schemers  of  the  Kremlin  were 
engaged  In  world  revolution.  They  were 
gaining  minorities — discontented  minorities 
of  social  mlaflta.  agitators,  sadists,  crackpots, 
and  paid  traitors  in  various  countries.  The 
cloak  of  an  idealistic  communlam  was  vo-y 
cleverly  draped  over  the  real  purpoae  of  world 
revolution  and  world  despotism.  It  fooled 
many  good  and  earnest  people  at  first.  Some 
teachers,  and  preachers,  and  writers,  apart 
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from  the  leaders  of  local  discontents  and 
malcontents,  though  they  saw  the  key  to 
Utopia,  and  the  formula  for  eternal  bliss. 
Nobody  was  going  to  have  to  work  hard. 
The  rich  were  going  to  pay  all  the  bUls. 

Gradually  some  of  those  who  looked  a  little 
closer  t>egan  to  perceive  that  the  followers 
of  communism  were  either  foolish,  fooled, 
or  dangerously  desperate  revolutionaries  bent 
upon  overthrowing  our  great  American  sys- 
tem. Many  of  us  began  to  warn  the  people 
of  the  danger  growing  by  leaps  and  bounds 
right  In  our  own  country. 

Then  came  the  years  when  Communistic 
schemers  were  welcomed  Into  high  Govern- 
ment posts.  They  gained  their  way  Into 
labor  unions.  They  continued  their  tactics 
of  boring  from  within.  They  sabotaged 
every  benefit  they  could.  They  nourished 
frictions  and  suspicions,  and  disputes  be- 
tween sections  and  classes  of  Individuals. 

Then  came  the  Second  World  War.  You 
will  reall  that  the  Communists  were  howl- 
ing all  over  this  country  against  the  United 
States  going  into  that  war.  It  was  an  im- 
perialistic war,  they  said.  The  reason  for 
that  opposition  by  the  Communists  In  Amer- 
ica was  because  the  masters  of  the  Kremlin 
had  signed  the  partnership  pact  with  Hitler 
which  gave  him  the  green  light  to  begin  his 
awful,  wicked,  desperate  war  on  civilization. 
They  picketed  the  White  House  against 
America  giving  aid  to  Britain  and  others. 
They  were  writing,  speaking,  marching,  do- 
ing everything  they  could,  to  prevent  Amer- 
ica from  going  Into  the  fray  to  stop  Hitler. 
Those  who  bort  the  first  brunt  of  Hitlers 
ruthless  persecution  should  forever  remem- 
ber the  fact  that  it  was  Stalin  and  Molotov, 
It  was  the  masters  of  the  Kremlin,  who  gave 
Hitler  the  pact  which  made  him  feel  secure 
in  starting  on  his  mad  course. 

Then,  when  Hitler  and  Stalin  quarreled 
over  the  spoils,  Hitler  turned  on  Russia  and 
Invaded  that  country.  What  happened? 
The  war  suddenly  became  a  great  cause  with 
the  American  Communists.  Actually  their 
biggest  newspaper,  the  Dally  Worker,  remade 
Its  front  page  and  declared  America  must 
go  Into  the  war  Instantly,  whUe  the  inside 
pages  of  the  paper  still  carried  fulmlnatlons 
against  America  taking  even  the  slightest 
part  In  the  struggle. 

Japan  had  lor  40  years  been  plotting  war. 
The  men  of  the  Kremlin  knew  that.  Japan 
was  a  threat  at  their  back.  Germany  was 
attacking  at  their  front.  America  went  In, 
and  with  more  than  eleven  billions  of  dol- 
lars of  war  supplies,  and  tanks  and  guns 
and  food,  and  with  millions  of  the  flower  of 
our  young  manhood  and  young  womanhood 
we  saved  Russia.  There  Is  not  the  slightest 
question  in  this  world  that  If  we  had  not 
gone  to  the  rescue  of  Russia  that  country 
would  have  been  laid  waste  by  Hitler.  It  Is 
probable  the  men  of  the  Kremlin  would 
today  be  dead  or  In  hiding — probably  dead. 

What  did  we  seek  as  we  were  forced  Into 
this  second  world  struggle?  We  sought 
peace — a  Jtist  peace — among  nations.  We 
gave  more  billions  In  money,  we  produced 
more  to  help  our  allies  than  they,  altogether, 
produced  to  help  themselves. 

The  masters  of  the  Kremlin  have  wan- 
tonly, cynically,  sadistically,  and  with  cal- 
culation and  deliberation,  violated  every 
principle  of  civilized  international  jtistice. 
They  have  embarked  upon  the  same  kind 
of  a  desperate  attempt  at  world  domina- 
tion and  despotism  the  mad  Hitler  and  his 
brutal  minions  tried. 

We  are  today  the  only  great  nation  left 
which  can  spearhead  a  world  movement  to 
stop  this  onward  march  of  despotism.  We 
are  the  only  people  left  who  have  the 
strength,  the  means  and  the  tools  by  which 
to  weld  together  a  world  movement  to  stop 
these  madmen  from  subjugating  and  en- 
slaving Europe  and  Asia.  We  must  stop 
them.     We  Intend  to  stop  them!     We  sent 


men  out  to  die  for  liberty,  and  to  keep  the 
torch  of  hope  and  freedom  burning  In  the 
world.  We  do  not  Intend  to  see  their  sacri- 
fices made  futile  and  empty  by  men  mad  with 
lust  for  power  who  are  determined  to  over- 
run the  world. 

We  have  sent  more  than  twenty  billions 
of  dollars  to  help  the  war-stricken  since  the 
fighting  ceased.  We  are  confronted  with 
the  necessity  of  sending  still  more  billions 
piled  upon  billions  of  dollars  to  peoples  in 
other  countries  to  feed  them,  to  try  to  help 
them.  As  v.e  are  engaged  In  this  great  hu- 
manitarian task,  the  despots  of  the  Kremlin 
and  their  cowardly,  evil  minions  in  all  those 
other  countries  are  working,  and  striving. 
and  conniving,  to  try  to  keep  hunger,  and 
BUfrcrlng.  death,  and  pestilence  active.  What 
manner  of  men.  what  kind  of  humans,  can 
such  creatures  be  who  to  gain  power  are 
willing  to  starve  men  and  women  and  little 
children;  who  are  willing  to  Impose  still  more 
suffering  upon  peoples  In  a  world  utterly 
weary  and  desperate  after  the  worst  war  the 
planet  ever  saw? 

Now  there  Is  a  great  force — It  could  be 
the  deciding  force — In  America  which  can 
do  more  than  any  other  force,  short  of  a 
war  of  obliteration,  to  stop  this  march  of 
the  Kremlin  despots  across  Europe  and  the 
Orient.  That  great  force  whose  might  no 
man  can  calculate,  lies  In  those  American 
citizens  who  themselves  have  come  from 
those  other  countries,  or  whose  parents  or 
grandparents  have  come  from  those  other 
lands. 

MUllons  of  people  in  other  countries  have 
been  led  to  believe  the  American  people  are 
starving:  that  America  Is  bankrupt;  that  we 
are  In  the  midst  of  a  great  depression;  that 
our  people  are  enslaved  by  the  government. 
It  seems  crazy  to  us.  here  in  free  America, 
that  mUllons  of  other  people  could  be  led  to 
believe  such  lies,  but  It  Is  so.  They  have  no 
way  to  learn  the  facts  from  their  own  leaders 
in  many  cases. 

If  all  the  people  In  the  United  States  of 
foreign  birth  or  extraction  will  start  move- 
ments In  each  group  to  write  letters  to  their 
relatives  and  friends  In  the  homelands  tolling 
them  how  much  better  freedom  and  Ameri- 
canism are  than  despotism,  under  the  cloak 
of  communism,  or  fascism,  we  can  win  this 
cold  war  without  it  becoming  a  blood-war. 

These  letter-writing  campaigns  should  be 
organized  by  the  leaders  In  each  group  or 
colony  of  foreign-born,  or  foreign-descent 
citizens.  Those  younger  men  and  women  who 
have  a  clear  understanding  of  the  govern- 
ment, and  the  ways  of  this  Nation,  should 
be  organized  to  write  the  letters  for  those  who 
are  unable  to  do  so  for  themselves. 

Translators  could  take  the  letters  and  put 
them  into  the  language  of  the  peoples  to 
whom  the  letters  would  go.  They  could  do  a 
tremendous  work  for  liberty  If  the  movement 
can  be  well  organized. 

The  leaders  of  each  of  the  different  groups 
cotild  organize  a  series  of  meetings.  The  In- 
dividuals of  the  different  groups  could  be 
told  how  they  can  render  this  grand  service 
to  America,  a  marvelous  service  to  civiliza- 
tion and  the  world,  and  a  loving  service  to 
their  own  relatives.  This  Is  a  campaign  In 
which  yoimg  and  old  could  participate  with 
all  their  energy.  Not  a  life  would  be  lost. 
Not  a  drop  of  blood  would  be  shed.  Millions 
of  lives  can  be  saved.  Rivers  of  blood  can  be 
prevented.  And  those  who,  themselves,  or 
whose  progenitors,  came  from  foreign  lands, 
could  render  the  cause  of  freedom,  and  of 
free  America,  the  greatest  service  ever  ren- 
dered by  any  peoples  to  any  nation  and  any 
cause  on  this  planet. 

The  leaders  of  the  varlotis  language  groups 
could  rally  the  younger  people  to  the  cam- 
paign. The  veterans,  men  and  women,  could 
be  brought  into  action. 

I  believe  it  may  well  be  possible  the  ad- 
vance of  the  Iron  curtain  can  be  greatly 
slowed  down,  possibly  stopped,  by  this  cam- 


palgn\>f  world  letter-writing  if  we  go  at  It 
with  the  earnestness  and  Intensity  with 
■vi/hlch  we  go  into  battle.  It  can  be  particu- 
larly effective  If  a  fiood  of  letters  Is  sent  into 
Italy  before  the  elections  of  AprU  18. 

This,  my  fellow  Americans,  Is  a  crusade.  It 
is  a  holy  crusade.  It  Is  an  American  crusade. 
It  Is  fitting  that  we  should  be  discussing  this 
movement  on  the  eve  of  Easter  Sunday. 

I  am  convinced  It  may  be  quickly  made  the 
most  effective,  the  most  far-reaching,  the 
most  wonderful  crusade  for  the  preservation 
of  civilization  the  world  has  ever  seen. 

The  foreign  language  newspapers  should 
take  up  this  work.  Some  already  have. 
They  can  do  a  marvelous  service  In  boosting 
this  campaign. 

The  letters  should  tell  how  people  In 
America  live,  and  work  and  play.  They 
should  set  forth  the  comforts  and  luxuries 
which  even  the  poorest  people  enjoy  In  this 
country.  They  should  describe  the  great 
liberties  and  privileges  all  men  and  women 
and  chUdren  have  In  this  country.  They 
should  tell  of  our  churches,  our  schools,  our 
highways,  our  railroads,  our  theaters,  our 
parks,  our  pastimes,  our  games. 

These  letters  should  tell  how  men  and 
women  and  little  chUdren  of  all  races  and 
creeds  go  to  sleep  In  their  homes  at  night 
In  this  land  secure  against  any  fear  that 
secret  police  or  political  assassins  will  knock 
on  the  door  and  take  away  forever  some 
member  of  the  family. 

These  letters  should  tell  how  men  and 
women  may  belong  to  labor  unions,  to  lodges, 
to  clubs  without  fear.  They  should  tell  of 
the  rights  labor  enjoys  In  America  as  In  no 
country  under  the  Iron  heel  of  despots. 

These  letters  should  tell  of  the  complete 
freedom  In  this  country  from  any  fear  that 
neighbors  or  other  informers  will  bring  trou- 
ble or  the  secret  poUoe  If  a  man  voices  crit- 
icism of  the  government  or  his  Idea  of  how 
government  should  be  operated. 

Why.  my  friends,  we  have  In  this  Nation 
more  comforts,  more  richness  of  life,  more 
freedom  of  movement,  more  liberty  of  action, 
more  security,  more  opportunity  than  any 
people  In  any  nation  on  the  globe. 

Let  us  tell  the  world  about  It.  If  each 
citizen  of  foreign  birth  or  extraction  wUl 
send  these  letters  to  each  of  his  relatives  and 
friends  In  the  old  country  who  would  trvist 
what  he  says,  and  If  photographs  and  snap- 
shots were  sent  along  as  pictorial  proof  of  the 
Information  In  the  letters,  we  can  move  the 
world  by  this  campaign.  We  can  stop  com- 
munism. We  can  make  the  beacon  of  hc^e 
burn  more  brightly  for  every  people  In  the 
world.  We  can  send  the  flame  of  freedom 
Into  the  skies  for  all  men  to  see  and  guide 
their  steps  toward  it. 

I  here  and  now  urge  every  leader  and 
every  newspaper  of  every  group  to  start 
organization  of  this  campaign  among  their 
people.  Get  the  women  and  the  girls  to 
help.  Call  meetings  In  the  churches  or  social 
club  halls.  Put  the  fire,  and  the  push,  and 
the  zeal  behind  It.  I  would  feel  honored  If 
every  leader  and  every  editor  who  starts  this 
campaign  would  write  me  what  he  Is  doing, 
so  I  could  make  the  information  public  In 
order  that  other  groups  may  know  what  la 
being  done  among  their  people  In  each  part 
of  the  Nation. 

Let's  start  such  a  flood  of  letters  telling 
the  truth  about  great,  grand,  free  America 
they  wUl  help  to  drown  out  and  wash  away 
the  totalitarian  movements  In  Europe  and 
Asia.  Let's  put  the  greatest  force  known 
on  this  globe — public  opinion  and  the  uni- 
versal love  of  peace  and  freedom — behind 
this  campaign.  Let  the  religious  leaders 
Join  In  with  every  ounce  of  their  Influence. 

Let's  all  work  together  to  make  history — 
a  history  of  peace,  and  good  will  and  human 
liberty  and  human  progress  for  every  {>eo- 
pie 

Let's  make  freedom  ring  around  the  world. 

God  strengthen  us! 
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Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
my  remarks,  I  Inchide  the  fol- 
article  which  appeared  In  the 
Sunday  Post,   March   28.   1948, 

Allen: 
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MlLTABT 


(By  Lester  Allen) 

OolxsUtarcd   without   aentlment   or   pre}u- 
qucstlon  of  the-«trenjth  or  weak- 
ly armed  forces  of  the  United  States 
by  comparison  with  the  only  major 
wlilch  now  threatens  the  United  States 
reqtiircs  estimates  as  close  as  pos- 
I  tctual  fact  about  the  armed  strength 
•  >Ttet  Union  and  aU  satellite  nations 
M  wcU. 

t    possible    Index    is    the    budget 
or   military   pwposes   in   the   Soviet 
(tr    1948  announced   on  January  31. 
date.     It  was  before  Czechoslovakia 
by   the  Soviet   Union   by  ths 
coup     d'Mat.     Reckoning     5.3 
tb  th«  dollar,  the  Soviet  Union  mill- 
bolget   was  taO.OOO .000.000.   or    17   per- 
il th«  rtvenue  ot  the  USSR. 
Caeclkalovak     armed     forces     were     ear- 
am  January  31.  before  the  Commu- 
over.   for  tlSS.OOO.OOO.  with  tdS.- 
or  TucosUvla.  $13,000,000  for  Hun- 
I  ^OOO.CQO  for  Rumania.  IZI.OOO.CCO  for 
and    ta.OOO.OOO    for    north    Korea, 
must  b*  paid  back  by  the  satellite 
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Varr — Sumraas  Vmttwd 
m   All  Pwaaas  fitcsrr  Navt   ano 
Know-How.  8xniv«T  of  Pacts 


Aaotrr  vovrr  biujon 

1  hough  th«  oAclal  rate  of  exchange  Is 

to  the  dollar,  the  real  value  of 

due   to   uss   of   slave   labor   In 

ts    mdUBtrlM    and    maitary    worka 

!on  ts  twlot  ths  amount  shown,  or 


but  get 


arc  erttics  of  otir  expenditures  la 

"t^irkey,   Oreecs.  and   the  nations  In 

aid   plan,   let   them  consider 

art  spending  less  than  a  third  of 

Soviet  Cnkm  Is  spending. 

<jonslder  now  the  relative  strength  of 

nations.     The  Soviet  Army  U  divided 

arm  lee — the    western    army    under 

Clemety  B.  Voroshilov.  administera 

Murmanat    coast    on    the    frcaen 

•  to  the  Baltic.     The  second  army, 

Kosutantin  Hokossovsky.  ad- 

froa   Bast  Prueala  through  Oer- 

and  Poland.     The  tbird  army, 

Ceurgi  K.  Zhokov,  administer* 

to  Odsses     TlM 

Ivan  BagraaUaa. 

administers  In  the  Caucasxia-Btaek 

The   fifth    army,    under   Marehal 

administers  the  Cas- 

Tbe  sixth  army,  under 

>n  llallnovaky.  administers  the 


Marshal 


Aastrta. 

MuBhal 


army. 


AMO    NIMXTT-rrvX    tXD    mviSIONS 

the   Soviet   Union,   exclusive   of 

has    195    divisions,    wlttx 

than  SJ00.OOO  men.  with  10.- 

tncn  in  reserve.    The  United  States 

all  total  of  only  3.8BO.OOO  men  In 

and  reserve  foroes. 

sea  only  la  the  Soviet  Union  over- 

We  have  alokoat  4.000.000  tons  of 

475.000   tons   for    the   Soviet 


TtM    lUet    survevs    show    that    we    have 
•■.000  panes  at  all  kinds,  while  the  Soviet 


UalOB  has  28.000  But.  when  this  figure  la 
broken  down,  it  is  seen  that  the  Soviet  Union 
baa  10.500  planes  operational,  ready,  and 
manned  to  fly.  while  we  have  about  7.500. 
with  the  rest  In  reserve. 

PLAIVK     PtOOTTCnOM 

The  Soviet  Union  Is  producing  6.000  to 
la.OOO  planes  a  year,  and  we  are  not  produc- 
ing half  aa  many.  The  Russians  are  operat- 
ing an  air  force  of  several  hundred  long- 
range  bombers  of  the  B-39  type,  six  types  of 
jet  planes,  and  an  air  transport  force  com- 
parable to  our  whole  commercial  transport 
system. 

The  minimum  force  needed  In  defense  of 
the  United  States  now.  according  to  the  sur- 
very  of  the  President's  Air  Policy  Commis- 
sion would  have  the  Air  Forces  equipped 
with  ia.4C0  modern  planes  to  establish  a 
minimum  of  70  groups  with  6.8<W  front-line 
aircraft,  an  air  national  guard  with  3.212 
aircraft,  and  an  air  reserve  of  34  groups  with 
a  reserve  of  8.100  aircraft. 

The  Navy  requires  5.793  front-line  planes 
with  5.100  planea  In  support. 

To  accomplish  this  the  military  budget 
would  have  to  be  Increased  from  Its  present 
rate  of  $10,098,000,000  to  $11,590,000,000  in 
1948  and  to  $13,200,000,000  next  year. 

THZ  LAST  tZaOBT 

It  msy  be  noted  here  that  no  consideration 
has  been  given  to  the  stom  bomb,  biological 
warfare,  or  mass-obllteratlon  weapons  for  the 
specific  reason  that  It  Is  manifest  that  these 
are  still  weapons  of  last  resort  or  retaliation. 
In  short,  the  United  States  would  not  em- 
ploy biologiral  warfare  or  atomic  warfare 
unless  it  were  reduced  to  dire  straits,  or  In 
retaliation  for  such  an  attack  upon  the 
United  States. 

The  mass  power  of  the  Soviet  forces  lies 
tn  its  numbers — prlmsrlly  foot  soldiers  used 
to  privation,  touph,  stubborn,  and  Illiterate, 
many  still  in  s  state  of  biu-barlty. 

The  Russians  have  an  Immense  amount  of 
weapons,  a  large  part  worn  by  use  In  World 
War  n.  or  captured  from  Germany.  They 
are  deficient,  however.  In  transport,  still 
using  obsolete  trucks  and  automobiles  and  a 
vast  amount  of  horse-drawn  transport. 

A«nu.xxT  cooo 

They  have  excellent  tanks  and  know  how 
to  uae  them.  They  have  developed  the  mass 
aae  of  artillery  even  further  than  the  United 
Statea.  A  compartaon  of  infantry  divlalons 
la  Bumla  and  an  Aaierlcan  infantry  dlvisloa 
abowB  that  the  Soviet  dlvlalon  has  lO.OCO  naen 
equipped  with  24  70-mllllmeter  guns  snd  24 
122-mllllmetcr  howltaers.  The  Russian  ar- 
tillery division  has  72  76-mllllmeter  guns.  12 
122-mlllimeter  guns.  48  122-mlllimeter  how- 
ltaers. and  24  152-milllmeter  howltaers. 

The  United  States  jxxtwar  Infantry  divl- 
ilOB  has  fifty-four  105- millimeter  howltaers 
and  eighteen  155-mllllmeter  howltaers. 

The  Soviet  Long  Tom.  comparable  to  our 
155-mllllnicter  howltaer  is  the  152-milllmeter 
howitzer  and  It  outranges  our  larger  caliber 
howltaer  by  several  hundred  yards. 

The  Soviet  76-millim«ter  howltaer  of  the 
iBf entry  and  artillery  dtvlalons  can  be  hauled 
tato  poaltion  by  maapower.  Our  weapons 
cannot. 

MAsa  AxnixaaT  rrmm 

The  RuHlana  have  four  all-artUIery  dlvl- 
■Ions,  which  are  employed  for  mass  fire  of 
artillery,  and  they  frequently  regroup  In- 
fantry divisional  artillery  to  obtain  the  effect 
of  mass  artillery  fire. 

There  is  some  question  of  how  many  troops 
the  Btiealana  hrve  In  Burope,  outside  the 
borders  of  the  Soviet  Union  In  occupied 
or  satellite  countrlee.  The  best  estlmatee  are 
about  40  divisions.  It  Is  known  that  they 
have  a  total  of  135  divisions  wsst  of  the 
Ural  Mountains,  and  about  90  divlalons  In 
the  Par  iMt. 

The  morale  of  dlvtakms  In  actual  contact 
With  the  west  is  low,  and  there  have  been 
descrtlona,  but  thla  was  counteracted  by 
wlthdrawlBg  the  dlalUusloned  veteraaa  and 


replacing  them  with  half-trained  conscripts 
under  reliable,  war-trained  leaders. 

But  our  troops  in  occupation  are  scarcely 
better,  for  they  are  all  too  young,  too  little 
trained  to  their  job,  actually  a  low-grade 
police  force  rather  than  a  tactical  army. 

StrPBUOl    IN    AR 

Whatever  superiority  the  United  States 
would  have  In  the  opening  phases  of  a  shoot- 
ing war  would  be  In  the  air.  and  that  would 
mean  expenditure  of  air  groups  we  now  have 
with  no  replacements.  It  Is  doubtful  If  It 
would  be  decisive  In  holding  back  the  tre- 
mendous rolling,  numerical  mass  of  the 
Soviet  ground  forces. 

The  Russians  have  some  cavalry  divisions, 
mainly  from  conscripts  from  along  the  Don, 
who  still  bring  their  own  horses  Into  service 
when  they  are  conscripted.  The  Cossacks  are 
required  to  provide  one  horse  and  a  remount, 
but.  in  actual  practice  this  could  not  be 
done,  because  It  stripped  the  farms  and  col- 
lectives along  the  Don  of  work  animals. 
The  cavBlry  divisions,  however,  are  lightly 
armed  with  only  84  artillery  weapons,  and 
they  have,  wherever  observed,  shown  surpris- 
ing mobility,  although  they  have  to  live  off 
the  country,  beftig  unable  to  carry  fodder 
for  their  animals.  Where  cavrJry  was  used 
by  the  Russians,  the  following  foot  regi- 
ments, also  living.  In  part,  off  the  country, 
suffered  real  privation  because  the  cavalry 
had  used  up  all  the  fodder,  leaving  none  for 
the  predominantly  horse  drawn  transport 
of  the  infantry  regiments. 

Am  pown  vrrA^ 

Thus,  In  any  confitct  that  might  develop 
between  the  east  and  the  west,  the  greatest 
striking  power  and  the  best  chance  of 
hiu'ling  back  the  advance  of  the  mass  of 
Soviet  armies  rests  with  an  air  force  able 
to  chop  up  rail  communications  so  thor- 
oughly that  conununlcatlons  and  supply  will 
be  brought  to  a  deud  halt. 

The  experience  of  World  War  11.  as  demon- 
strated by  the  United  States  strategic  bomb- 
ing Btirvey  was  that  the  most  effective  use  of 
air  power  was  delayed  imtil  the  final  phases 
of  the  war  In  Europe,  the  smashing  up  of 
German  communications  and  transportation. 

In  the  light  of  the  role  that  air  power 
must  play  the  foreign  policy  and  policy  of 
aid  to  certain  nations  becomes  clearer.  The 
Ns\7'8  role  with  its  carrier  strength  operat- 
ing In  the  Mediterranean,  the  Baltic,  the  cold 
northern  seas,  even  in  the  Black  Sea.  cculd 
wreak  Initial  havoc  on  Russian  lines  of 
communication. 

SLOW-ICOVINO    AXaflES 

Even  now  the  Soviet  Union  cannot  move 
masses  of  troops  from  one  front  to  another 
With  anything  like  the  speed  that  the  Ger- 
mans deoKmstrated.  Their  far  eastern 
armies  must  stsy  there,  and  their  Caucasus 
armies  can  lend  little  support  to  their  west- 
ern and  southwestern  armies,  except  in  a 
long  struggle. . 

No  consideration  has  been  given  here  to  the 
Industrial  strength  which  is  a  first  requisite 
for  support  of  such  armies.  The  seizure  of 
Caechoslovakla  was  not  primarily  a  move  to 
reinforce  the  nunkerical  strength  of  Soviet 
forces,  but  more  to  acquire  the  tec'iulcal 
skill  and  the  industrial  plants  of  the  Czechs, 
who.  with  the  Ocrraans.  are  the  best  techni- 
cians and  producers  In  Europe.  The  Skoda 
works  Is  still  primarily  a  heavy  industry 
dedicated  to  war.  and  the  Russians  now  have 
It.  It  is  certain  that  in  the  event  of  an 
armed  struggle  the  Skoda  Works  and  iu 
aOliated  Caech  Industries  would  have  tu  pro- 
vide the  weapons  and  munltlona  for  at  least 
t^uree  of  the  six  Soviet  armies. 

Those  are  the  facU  about  the  relative 
strength  of  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union,  today.  It  should  make  the  questions 
of  universal  training,  conscription,  and  the 
military  budBet  a  little  clearer.  In  actual 
superiority  we  can  count  our  Industrial 
know-how  and  the  Navy  as  far  superior.  In 
the  other  components  of  military  power  wa 
appear  to  be  deficient. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  C.  COLE 

or  Missotjsi 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Tuesday.  March  30,  1948 

Mr.  COLE  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Recobd,  I  Include  the  following  radio 
broadcast  by  Jack  Beall: 

Good  evening.  All  of  a  sudden  the  world 
is  full  of  war  talk.  The  assumption  that 
the  Soviets  would  not  move  to  provoke  a 
war  until  after  they  had  the  atomic  bomb 
has  had  to  be  reexamined.  There  were  many 
signs  and  portents  that  they  might  be  get- 
ting ready  for  a  decisive  move  this  spring. 
It  has  galvanized  Washington  with  a  sense 
of  urgency  that  has  not  been  known  since 
before  Pearl  Harbor. 

Just  what  can  be  expected  from  the  Soviet 
Union?  Is  war  inevitable  from  their  stand- 
point? Are  they  preparing  for  world  con- 
quest— trying  and  expecting  to  succeed 
where  Hitler  failed? 

These  are  questions  I  hope  to  examine 
this  week  and  next.  First,  let's  go  into  what 
the  leaders  of  communism  have  said  about 
the  inevitability  of  war.  That  may  be  the 
clue  to  the  whole  thing. 

Their  literature  Is  filled  with  expressions 
which  couple  the  word  "imperialism"  with 
"demccracy."  In  fact,  the  expression  "Im- 
perialist countries"  is  used  as  a  complete 
substitute  for  the  words  "western  democ- 
racies," or  "capitalist  nations."  It  is 
thoroughly  ground  into  the  consciousness 
of  all  Communists  and  of  the  people  of  the 
Soviet  Union  that  capitalist  countries  must 
cf  necessity  be  imperialistic — and  this  is  the 
rationale — the  reasoning — which  is  applied: 
the  reason  why  every  capitalist  country  must, 
of  necessity,  become  a  marauding  aggressor 
against  other  countries  is  that  "capitalist 
contradltions,"  as  they  call  them,  are  tight- 
ening about  them.  They  believe  and  teach 
that  world  capitalism  Is  in  Its  death  agony. 
It  Is  driven  by  its  own  internal  contradic- 
tions to  an  ever  more  ruthless  policy  of 
world  exploitation  as  depression  deepens  and 
home  markets  fall.  They  say  that  the 
capitalist  rulers,  sensing  their  danger,  will 
launch  their  countries  on  a  policy  of  world 
expansion,  to  save  their  markets  and  to  pre- 
vent a  domestic  revolution.  It  will  In- 
evitably lead  to  war  against  the  Soviet  Union. 

This  Is  their  teaching — whether  It  Is  the 
actval  belief  of  the  policymakers  of  the 
Soviet  Union,  or  not.  There  Is  a  curious  mix- 
ture of  personal  hatred  toward  the  capitalist 
rulers  with  a  very  impersonal,  detached  opin- 
ion <hat  the  capitalist  leaders  cannot  help 
themselves,  that  It  Is  Inevitable,  from  the 
circumstance  of  capitalism  in  decline,  that 
the  capitalist  countries  will  have  to  seek  the 
way  out  In  war. 

Now.  with  it  In  mind  that  the  Russians  say 
capitalism  equals  Imperialism,  let's  see  where 
It  leads  Stalin.  I  am  about  to  quote  from 
Stalin's  principal  theoretical  work  which  he 
calls  the  Problems  of  LenlnL«!m.  He  sutns 
up  In  these  words,  part  of  it  being  a  quota- 
tion from  Lenin:  "The  basic  fact  is  •  •  • 
that  no  longer  exists  a  world-wide  capitalist 
system.  Now  that  a  Soviet  country  has  come 
Into  existence  •  •  •  world-wide  capital- 
ism has  cea.sed  to  exist.  The  world  has  been 
severed  Into  two  camps — the  Imperialist 
camp  and  the  anti-Imperialist  camp  •     •     •, 

"We  are  living,  not  merely  In  one  state, 
but  in  a  system  of  states;  and  It  is  incon- 
ceivable that  the  Soviet  Republic  should 
continue  to  exist  interminably,  side  by  side, 
with  the  Imperialist  states.  Ultimately,  one 
or  another  must  conquer.  Pending  this  de- 
velopment, a  number  of  terrible  clashes  be- 


tween the  Soviet  Republic  and  the  bourgeois 
states  must  inevitably  occur." 

That  ought  to  be  plain  enough.  It  Is  con- 
sidered by  the  Soviet  Inner  circle  as  their 
marching  orders.  It  Is  not  arguable.  It  Is 
an  article  of  faith. 

Ah.  but  some  of  you  may  say.  that  was  a 
long  time  ago  when  Stalin  wrote  the  Prob- 
lems of  Leninism.  His  mind  may  have 
changed  In  the  meantime.  But  what  do  we 
find  from  the  famous  election  speech  of 
Stalin,  delivered  on  February  9,  1946?  In 
that  speech  Stalin  was  talking  about  the 
causes  of  the  last  war  and  was  weighing  the 
chances  for  world  peace.  In  the  future. 

"It  would  be  Incorrect,"  he  said,  "to  think 
that  the  war  arose  accidentally,  or  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  fault  of  some  statesman.  Al- 
though these  faults  did  exist,  the  war  arose. 
In  reality,  as  the  Inevitable  result  of  the  de- 
velopment of  the  world  economic  and  polit- 
ical forces,  on  the  basis  of  monopoly  capital- 
ism." There  again  the  note  is  struck,  of  the 
inevitability  of  war.  under  capitalism. 

Then  he  says  this:  "Perhaps  military 
catastrophes  might  be  avoided  If  It  were  pos- 
sible for  raw  materials  and  markets  to  be 
periodically  redistributed  among  the  various 
countries.  In  accordance  with  their  economic 
Importance,  by  agreement  and  peaceable  set- 
tlement. But  that  Is  Impossible  to  do.  under 
present  capitalist  conditions,  of  the  develop- 
ment of  world  economy." 

If  peace  depends  on  the  redistribution  of 
markets  and  raw  materials  and  If  that  Is 
Impossible  to  do.  under  capitalism,  then  It 
follows  that  Stalin  regards  war  as  Inevitable 
so  long  as  there  Is  capitalism.  He  regards  the 
"Socialist  fatherland"  of  Russia  as  unsafe 
as  long  as  there  Is  a  "capitalist  encirclement." 
From  this  it  follows  that  security  for  the 
Soviet  Union  can  come  only  with  the  com- 
plete Sovletlzatlon  of  the  world.  And  the 
literature  of  communism  Is  full  of  the  evi- 
dence— In  so  many  words — that  that  Is  pre- 
cisely what  they  are  going  to  do.  They  don't 
shilly-shally  about,  and  say  It  softly  or 
obliquely.  They  come  straight  out  and  say  It. 
For  example,  the  official  history  of  the  Com- 
munist Party  states:  "Study  of  the  history  of 
the  Communist  Party  strengthens  the  cer- 
tainty of  the  final  victory  of  the  great  task 
of  the  Lenln-Stalln  party:  the  victory  of 
communism  In  the  whole  world." 

Pravda,  the  official  organ  of  the  Soviet  Gov- 
ernment, says:  "The  world-wide  nature  of 
our  program  Is  not  mere  talk,  but  an  all- 
embracing  and  blood-soaked  reality.  It  can- 
not be  otherwise.  •  •  •  Our  ultimate 
aim  is  world  communism:  our  fighting 
preparations  are  for  world  revolution,  for  thas* 
conquest  of  power  on  a  world-wide  scale  and 
the  establishment  of  a  world  proletarian* 
dictatorship." 

The  upshot  of  the  February  1946  speech  by 
Stalin  was  that  he  Instructed  his  people  to 
prepare  themselves  for  war;  to  subordinate 
all  peacetime  production,  all  consumption- 
goods  Industries,  to  the  building  up  of  the 
heavy  goods  and  war-making  potential  of 
the  country.  Many  observers  think  that 
February  9,  1946.  marked  the  actual  declara- 
tion of  war  by  the  Soviets  on  the  Western 
World,  the  breaking  away  from  them  as  for- 
mer allies. 

Certainly  the  events  of  the  past  3  years 
reinforce  the  view  that  the  Soviet  Union 
regards  war  vlth  the  democracies  to  be  In- 
evitable; that  the  only  thing  for  them  to  do 
Is  to  refuse  to  cooperate,  except  at  their  own 
very  high  price,  to  grab  everything  they  can 
lay  hands  on,  to  reach  out  farther  and  far- 
ther from  their  own  borders  and  take  over 
country  after  country,  either  by  armed  ag- 
gression or  by  exploding  them  from  within 
by  fifth-column  penetration,  as  In  the  case 
of  Czechoslovakia. 

From  their  actions  It  Is  quite  plain  that 
they  figure  there  Is  no  use  In  trying  to  be 
friends,  of  cooperating  for  the  sake  of  bring- 
ing peace  to  the  world,  when  war  Is  Inevitable 
by  the  theory  oi  their  own  highest  authori- 


ties. No.  they  must  reach  out — take  every 
advantage,  make  themselves  ready  for  the 
Inevitable  day  when  they  will  be  attacked. 
That  accounts,  partly,  for  the  seizure  and 
political  subjugation  of  the  nearby  coun- 
tries. They  reason  that  they  must  take 
country  A,  for  example,  and  thus  deprive 
the  democracies  of  the  chance  of  using  coun- 
try A  as  a  base  for  their  planes.  But  country 
B  lies  right  behind  country  A — so  take  coun- 
try B,  too.  And  so  on,  for  country  C.  coun- 
try D,  country  E,  F,  and  G — right  on  up  to 
Cape  Flnlsterre  on  the  farthest  point  of 
Spam.  The  same  thing  goes  for  China  and 
Korea.  Only  that  way  can  the  Inevitable 
capitalist  war  on  the  Soviet  Union  be  de- 
feated they  reason  to  themselves.  This  Is 
part  sophistry,  of  course,  because  that  Is  the 
only  way  they  can  Justify  their  own  Imperial- 
ist expansion.  It  leads  to  the  ultimate  In 
sophistry  of  the  war  lords,  that  any  move 
they  make  toward  world  conquest  is  only 
self-defense.  Any  war  that  they  embark 
upon — no  matter  who  fires  the  first  shot — Is. 
by  definition,  a  defensive  war.  This  Is  so 
close  to  the  Hitler  sophistry  that  one  could 
almost  weep  to  see  the  same  thing  happening 
again,  only  on  a  bigger  and  more  deadly 
scale. 

It  Is  all  the  more  terrible  to  think  that 
probably  this  world  has  got  to  wade  through 
blood  again  Just  because  some  theoreticians 
in  the  Kremlin  have  decided,  on  a  theory, 
that  capitalism  and  Imperialism  go  together 
and  that  the  break-down  of  capitalism  leads 
to  Imperialist  wars,  which  will  inevitably  be 
directed  against  the  Soviet  Union.  Let's  Just 
examine  that  theory  In  the  light  of  actuality. 
Take  Great  Britain,  a  state  which  Is  an  em» 
plre,  too.  Many  competent  observers  say 
that  Great  Britain  Is  In  the  stage  of  final 
liquidation  as  a  great  nation.  Her  own 
spokesmen  point  to  her  approaching  bank- 
ruptcy, If  the  battle  of  exports  cannot  be  won. 
One  would  think,  from  the  Soviet  theory, 
that  they  would  be  madly  getting  ready  for 
Imperialist  aggression,  to  retrieve  themselves 
at  the  expense  of  the  rest  of  the  world.  But 
what  Is  the  fact?  We  see  Britain,  far  from 
expanding,  contracting.  We  see  her  give  up 
the  fairest  Jewel  of  her  Empire,  India,  with- 
out curing  a  shot.  We  see  her  withdrawing 
from  Egypt.  We  see  her  writhdr awing  from 
Burma,  whUe  cuUIng  her  commitments  in  all 
parts  of  the  world. 

This  is  actuality — not  theory.  It  makes  It 
all  the  more  tragic  to  think  that  the  world 
probably  must  have  another  blood  bath, 
j^rought  on  by  the  aggressions  of  the  Soviet 
Union,  Jtist  because  Lenin  and  Stalin  held 
a  theory — wrong,  as  It  turns  out  to  be  In 
actual  practice. 

The  uselessness.  the  wickedness  of  this  U 
beyond  deac{iptlon.  To  think  cf  what  may 
come.  Just  because  of  a  theory,  held  as  an 
article  of  faith,  rather  than  as  something 
which  could  stand  the  light  of  scientific 
analysis  and  of  historic  fact. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  have  the  Soviet 
Union  holding  Itself  quite  blameless.  It 
cannot  be  an  Imperialist  power  because,  by 
definition.  It  Is  not  a  capitalist  country. 
Whoever  heard  before  of  a  world  war  brought 
on  by  a  cockeyed  definition?  It  Is  mad. 
It  has  an  Allce-ln-Wonderland  quality. 
"When  I  use  a  word,"  Humpty  Dtimpty  said, 
"It  means  Just  what  I  choose  It  to  mean — ■ 
neither  more  nor  less."  In  spite  of  the  fact 
that  Britain — the  capitalist-imperialist  na- 
tion, par  excellence — Is  now  contracting.  In 
spite  of  the  fact  that  this  country,  the  United 
States,  has  put  forward  no  claim  to  a  foot 
of  foreign  soil  of  any  organized  country, 
these  two  democracies  are  held  up  by  the 
Soviets  as  Imperialists,  warmongering  ^tatea.^ 
by  definition.  While  the  Soviet  Union,  the^' 
one  great  imperialist  aggressor  to  come  out 
of  this  war.  is  innocent  as  any  babe. 

Right  here  I  would  like  to  ask  what  Henry 
Wallace  aind  Senator  Tatlob  mean  when  they 
speak,  also  of  the  Imperialism  of  the  United 
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8tst««.  Do  thej  accept  thla  ttrj  tpeclal  defl- 
nltlon  a  the  Kremlin,  too?  IlaTe  they  been 
>v«t4l  to  ibm  florWt  Mm  that  any  capl- 
»ti7  mart  b»w—  laperlalUit  and 
Rave  they  abaorbed  so  mucb  of 
tlM  ideclofy  of  communlxm  tiut  they  con- 
demn tli  tit  own  country  aa  Imperialist  whlla 
exeuaini  and  justifying  at  erery  turn  the 
Soviet  f  mien  policy? 

la  the  actual,  undeniable  record  of 
Soviet  inperlallsm  since  the  war?  Already 
occopyli «  one-ftfth  of  the  world's  total  land 
,  the  largest  contlfuoua  land  maaa  on 
tbm  glob  t.  th«  SoTlet  Union  and  various  Com- 
muntat  partlaa  have  attained  control  of  mora 
aquara  mllea.  Inhabited  by  110.- 
laofde  In  Europe  alone,  since  1939. 
That  'a  Jmoat  two  and  a  half  times  aa  much 
•a  the  a  raa  seized  by  Rt.tler  when  the  rest  of 
rt  1.  tiring  of  hla  depredations  and  fear- 
be  was  out  to  conquer  the  globe, 
to  rcalst.  Here  is  the  list  of  what 
th«f  bare  taken  over  by  direct  annexation: 
[Poland.  Karelia,  Lithuania.  Latvia. 
a  and  Bokovina.  Uoldavla. 
the  Kminliilwrg  area  In  east  Prua- 
ala.  the]  Carpatho- Ukraine,  south  Sakhalin, 
the  Kuflle  Tsliwds.  and  Tannu  Tuva.  Thla 
arger  than  all  our  New  England  and 
Atlantic  Stataa.  with  Virginia  and 
north  daroUna  thrown  In. 

If  th)it   tant  impnaatve  enough,   no  leea 

nationa  Imti  been   forced   into  the 

pradomtnant  Soviet  influence,  with 

of     about     186.000.000     people. 

all  of  Poland,  CaedMalovakia. 

parte  of  Aoatna.  all  of  TngoriavU. 

Bulgaria.    Rumania,    eastern    Oer- 

maaj,  l^anctaurla.  northern  Korea,  and  Outer 

Pdw  they  are  after  Plnland.  Italy, 

Prknce.     And    they    have    a    very    good 

ifter  AprU  18  of  grabbing  off  Italy. 

t|mt  eouidn't  be  impenalUm — no.  no. 

J— ttaed  self-protection   In   the   pe- 

of  the  Sovteta  aad  the  Oom- 

all  over  the  worM  a|id  of  their 

and  apologlata.  Henry  Wal- 

Gtajoe  TATLoa. 

|oea  back  to  the  fact  that  the  Soviets 
regard  ear  with  us  aa  inevitable.  Nothing 
that  wc  can  do  can  change  that — not  even 
piecemeal  appaaMmcnt.  The  only  a|]^Mii 
ment  tl^at  wOl  Ao  any  good — that  will  avoid 
tiMt  tha  Sovleta  see  coming  ao 
eiMUrt7-4-la  total  appeaseaaeBt.  which  meana 
surrender  of  the  raat  af  the  world.  I 
If  Messrs.  Wallaea  and  TavLoa  are 
to  fotlow  along  to  tikat  extent? 
Jack  Beall  eaylnff  good  night  from 
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Mr.  ]  lARDY      Mr.  Speaker,  most  vet- 

i  xe  not  fully  aware  of  their  legal 

rtdits  tf>  various  benefits,  privileges,  pref- 

•nd  exemption,  as  extended  to 

ndv  certain  circumstances,  bj 

the  laifs  of  the  great  Commonwealth  of 


therefore,  pleased  to  present  for 
tnirormation  an  outline  of  such  laws, 
coni  tiled  by  Donald  K.  Reece.  national 
DlBcer  for  the  Disabled  American 
Reece  is  now  located  at 
Administration   redooal 
id  Roanoke.  Va.      Hla  compUation 


acnrice 

Veterans.    Mr 
III*  Vckerans' 


followed  by  a  statement  about  the  DAV 
is  as  follows: 

VxaBceia  Vvraaajf  Lawa  aira  ths  DAV 

(By  Donald   E    Reece) 

■omiAL  AixowAMcxa  AMD  kLuxD  BxiTxrrrs 

An  appropriation  la  niade  to  Confederate 

■wmorial  associations  for  the  care  at  gravea  of 

OoBfederate  soldiers. 

civn.   KzuxF  am   aiuas   anraf iia 

A  aoldicr  in  actual  military  service,  or  a 
mariner  or  a  seanxan  being  at  sea.  may  dlspoae 
of  hla  poaoaat  estate  aa  he  might  have  done 
prior  to  atatotory  regulation. 

DlaabUtty  of  minority  la  waived  for  a  vet- 
eran to  contract  under  the  OI  bill  of  rlgbu. 

Acknowledgment  la  made  of  legal  Instru- 
mants  executed  by  members  of  the  armed 
forcaa. 

Proviaion  la  made  lor  administration  of 
eatataa  of  members  of  the  armed  forces 
"missing  In  action,"  and  so  forth. 

An  owner  of  a  motor  vehicle  In  the  armed 
aervlGca  may  authorize  a  aacmber  at  hla  Im- 
aaediate  family  to  tranafer  title. 

Preaumption  of  formal  execution  o<  wllla 
made  by  persons  in  military  service  la  pro- 
vided. 

Protection  is  afforded  to  paraona  acting  un- 
der power  of  attorney  granted  by  mamhers  of 
the  armed  forcaa. 

cTVTL  BMirra 
Abaentee   registration   and   voting   la   pr!>« 
vlded  for  members  of  the  armed  forces. 


rANcB   iM    oaranruM    aENXTTra; 
mo  or  pji 


Educational  aid  la  astended  to  children  of 
paraors  killed  or  totally  and  permanently 
diaabled  as  a  reault  of  aarrice  In  World  Wars 
I  and  n  in  an  amount  not  STraartlng  gaoo 
par  yaar. 


jTMSirr  rtsmzivcai.  rtrnuBa.  rc. 

Benefit  rlghta  are  praaerved  under  the  Un- 
ataployment  Cotnpenaation  Act. 

Five-  and  10-polnt  praferanea  la  granted  to 
vrtarana  of  World  Wan  I  and  n  In  8UU  em- 
pioyiaant  emamtnatlopa. 

■— nviJ  of  disabUity  at  aoldli^  oAca  un- 
der or  receiving  penaicm  from  the  United 
0tataa   Qovemment   la  provided,   thua   per- 


mitting membera  of  the  ardMd  forcaa  and 
veterans  to  hold  State  offices. 

8tata,  oounty,  and  municipal  offioan  and 
eniployeea  are  reatored  to  former  poaitlons 
after  discharge  from  the  armed  lorces. 

War  aerrlce  credit  Is  granted  under  the 
State  retirement  system. 

xxzMmoN  raoM  xxacmoif ,  GAaNisRMXNT. 
arc. 

Money  received  aa  Confederate  pension  Is 
exempt  from  levy,  garnlahment  or  attach- 
ment. 

eraaBiAMaRTF 

A  trustee  may  be  appointed  for  an  Incom- 
petent veteran  where  It  appears  that  one  Is 
needed  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  and  ad- 
ministering benefits  of  compensation  and 
Insurance  payable  by  the  United  Statea  Gov- 
ernment, or  negotiating  aalee  or  rental  of 
lands  In  behalf  of  said  veteran. 

Rowia 

Any  housing  authority  which  may  be 
created  may  develop  and  operate  low  cost 
nonprofit  housing  prcjecu  for  World  War  II 
veterans. 

Confederate  veterans  and  their  wlvea.  and 
munltlona  workers  may  be  admitted  to  the 
Lee  Caaip  Soldiers'  Home. 

A  Confederate  Memorial  Park  has  been 
dedicated  to  the  perpetual  occupancy  and 
uae  of  the  B.  E.  Lee  Camp  Home  for  Con- 
federate vetarans. 


CLAIMa, 


Oerks  ot  courts  and  the  regisUar  of  the 
Bureau  of  ViUl  Statistics  are  required  to 
furnish,  without  charge,  to  veterans,  their 
dependents  or  repress ntatWaa.  aartlfled  copies 
of  vital  leeords.  orders  ralatlBf  to  guardian- 
ship,  and  so  forth,  for  uae  In  presenting 
claims  to  the  United  Statea  Veterans'  Admin- 
Mration.  The  fee  for  a  certified  copy  of  the 
record  of  diacharge  papers  la  limited  to  M 
cents. 

Clerks  of  cotnts  shaH  record,  ftee  at  charge, 
the  diacharge  certiflcata  at  any  veteran  of 
any  war  in  which  the  United  States  has  been 
engaged. 

Tba  fee  for  recording  discharge  papers  ot 
WorM  War  veterans  in  the  World  War  Me- 
BMirial  Racord  ia  limited  to  35  cents. 

An  ap(voprlation  is  made  for  the  prepara- 
tion and  prosecution  of  claims  against  the 
Vatarana'  Administration  and  other  Federal 
on  behalf  ot  disabled  war  veterans 
lapeadeBts.  and  the  surviving  de- 
at  ilepeaaad  war  veterans. 

A  Olvlalon  of  War  Veterana'  Clalma  haa 
been  created  under  the  Attorney  General  to 
render  aaalatance  to  eatarans.  their  wtdowa 
and  orpNma  with  annual  appropriations  pro- 
vided. 

■8OCATIOKAL  aaMxriia:  ouAuncATioM  roa  ths 
PKVBMioivs  am  -nuiiaa 

IVaehcrs  have  certain  obligations  under 
State  acholarshipa  discharged  by  active  mili- 
tary eervlce. 

DucATioNAi.  oppuai'uwrma  fob  CBnjmzM  or 


Incompetent  veterans  may  be  committed 
and  transferred  to  State  or  Federal  hospitals. 

MXMoaiAia 

Any  county,  city,  or  town  may  appropriate 
money  for  areettng  a  memorial  to  veterans. 

FIMSIOMS 

Pensions  are  paid  to  Confederate  veterans, 
their  widowa,  lioapital  mauons,  and  servanta. 


BSLica,  rrc. 

Induction  and  diacharge  recorda  from  draft 
boards  of  World  War  TI  veterans  have  been 
given  to  clerks  of  courts. 

Tbe  Confederate  Memorial  Institute  la 
keeping  and  preserving  the  three  Confederate 
flags  delivered  to  Virginia  by  the  State  at 
Michigan. 

Rosters  of  camps  of  Confederate  veterans 
have  been  recorded  by  clerks  of  courts. 

A  World  War  n  History  Commtsalon  has 
been  created  to  edit  and  publish  Informa- 
tion and  material  on  the  State's  contribution. 


asLiar  amb  aaHAanjTATioM 


Ufa  I 


;  may  inveat  funda 
in  loanaMaand  bf  aMrtfatea  on  real  aatata 
to  the  extent  guaranteed  under  the  GI  bill  of 
righu. 

Local  uniu  may  levy  taxes  for  aid  to  Con- 
federate veterans  or  their  widows. 

The  DIvialon  of  Rehabilitation.  State  De- 
partment of  Education,  provldca  vocatiooal 
training  to  veterana  not  entitled  to  same 
from  tba  Vatarana'  Admlnlatration. 

rsaa.  asMrwALa,  rrc. 

PMSigpi  raealvwd  from  the  United  Statea 
or  tiM  Mat*  OB  aeooiwt  of  military  or  naval 
aervlea  of  tbe  recipient  or  relative  are  exempt 
from  Income  tax. 

Ucenaea  to  praetlea  law  may  be  granted 
certain  veterana  ct  World  War  li 

Veterana'  organlaatlans  are  exempt  from 
inheritance  tax. 

Abatement  of  penaltiee  and  Intereat  on 
certain  taxea  of  members  of  the  armed 
forcaa  la  provided. 

Motar  valUcto  oparatora'  lloanaea  ara  as- 
tanded  durtng  aarvlca  in  tha  armad  forcea. 
with  refund  on  unnaad  portion  of  fee  paid 
and  traaafer  of  tlUa. 

The  untiaed  portion  at  tha  annual  truck 
llcenae  may  be  appUed  on  a  new  license  after 
demobilisation. 
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Veterans  of  World  War  II  are  exempt  from 
poll  tax  for  3  years  following  discharge. 

Payment  of  poll  tax  is  made  by  the  State 
out  of  the  armed  service  poll  tax  fund  on 
members  of  the  armed  forces. 

Insurance  agents'  and  solicitors'  licenses 
are  renewed  following  military  service. 

Real  and  personal  property  of  veterans' 
organizations  is  exempt  from  taxation. 

tJKirORMS 

Rights  of  veterans  have  been  established 
with  respect  to  tbe  uniform.  Insignia,  etc. 
of  the  United  States  Army,  Navy,  or  Marine 
Corpa. 

VCTCaANS'   OBCANIZATIONS  . 

Provision  has  been  made  for  the  registra- 
tion Of  names,  badges,  etc.  of  veterans'  organ- 
izations. The  unauthorized  use  or  wearing 
of  such  insignia  Is  a  misdemeanor  and  Is 
punishable  by  a  fine  not  exceeding  tlOO,  or 
in  case  of  default.  60  days  in  Jail. 

Armory  privileges  are  extended  to  veterans' 
organizations. 

Quarters  in  the  State  office  building  are 
provided  for  all  war  veterans'  organizations. 

Property  which  passes  to  veterans'  organ- 
izations Is  exempt  from  Inheritance  and  gift 
taxes. 

Most  of  the  above  laws  have  been  enacted 
by  the  Virginia  Legislature  through  the  spon- 
sorship and  cooperation  of  the  DAV  and 
other  veterans'  organizations. 

At  the  present  time  there  are  some  10 
chapters  of  the  DAV  throughout  the  State, 
with  John  J.  Qulnn.  501  Second  Street.  Ports- 
mouth. Va.,  as  department  commander. 

The  DAV  maintains  three  expertly  trained 
fuli-tlme  national  service  officers,  under  the 
direction  of  Mr.  Donald  E.  Reece,  at  the 
Veterans'  Administration  regional  office  In 
Roanoke,  who  extend  all  types  of  assistance 
to  veterans  and  their  dependents,  particu- 
larly in  tbe  technical  preparation,  presenta- 
tion, and  prosecution  of  their  Justifiable 
claims  for  various  types  of  governmental 
benefits  to  which   they  may   be  entitled. 

DAV    MXMBKBSHIP    BUGIBILITT 

Formed  in  1920  and  chartered  by  the  Con- 
gress In  1932  to  render  service  to.  for.  and 
by  America's  disabled  war  veterans,  the  DAV 
has  been  generally  recognized  as  the  official 
voice  of  America's  disabled  defenders. 

According  to  Its  congressional  charter  of 
Incorporation — Public  Law  186.  approved 
June  17.  1932.  as  amended  by  Public  Law 
era.  approved  July  15,  1942 — active  member- 
ship in  the  DAV  Is  open  only  to  those  Amer- 
icans whose  bodies  bear  the  scars  of  wounds 
or  Injuries,  or  the  blight  of  ailments  or  dis- 
abilities Incurred  during,  or  by  reason  of, 
active  service  during  time  of  war  In  the 
armed  forces  of  the  United  States,  or  of  some 
country  allied  with  It. 

More  and  more  wounded  and  disabled  vet- 
erans of  World  War  II  are  becoming  active 
members  of  the  DAV. 

Ellgibles  may  become  life  members  of  the 
DAV  upon  payment  of  a  fee  of  $100  (950  if 
born  before  January  1,  1902)  in  cash,  or  by 
a  down  payment  of  $5  or  more,  plus  such 
Installments  as  will  complete  payment  of  the 
full  fee  by  the  end  of  the  second  succeeding 
fiscal  year  (ending  on  June  30),  alter  which, 
if  not  fully  paid,  a  carrying  charge  of  $5  per 
year  would  accrue.  A  growing  percentage 
are  becoming  DAV  life  members.  Annual 
membership  is  available  at  95. 

DAV    SEHVICE-TXAININC    PKOGRAU 

Realizing  the  need  for  extending  assist- 
ance to  all  veterans  and  their  dependents 
after  the  close  of  World  War  II.  the  DAV 
entered  Into  an  agreement  with  the  Veterans' 
Administration  and  the  American  University 
In  Washington.  D.  C.  back  in  1944.  to  train 
some  400  handicapped  veterans  of  World  War 
II  to  become  national  service  officers.  An 
intensive  6-month  special  course  was  set  up, 
followed  by  18  more  months  of  on-the-job 


training  In  three  different  regional  offices  of 
the  Veterans'  Administration,  under  the  su- 
pervision of  old-time,  long-experienced  DAV 
service  officers. 

The  members  of  the  tenth  and  last  class  of 
such  trainees  received  their  diplomas  in  May 
1947  and  are  now  completing  their  Job  train- 
ing in  all  parts  of  the  country. 

This  Is  the  most  Intensive  and  ambitious 
program  yet  attempted  by  any  veterans'  or- 
ganization to  provide,  without  cost  to  the 
applicants,  expert  aid  and  assistance  In  the 
solution  of  the  many  problems  confronting 
veteians  and  their  dependents. 

No  veterans'  organization  has  any  more 
extensive  and  effective  Nation-wide  service 
staff  to  take  care  of  the  problems  of  all  vet- 
erans and  their  dependents,  and  particularly 
those  who  have  service-connected  disabili- 
ties, than  the  DAV. 

During  the  more  than  28  jears  of  Its  serv- 
ice activities,  the  DAV  has  sponsored  and 
supported  much  liberalizing  legislation  on 
behalf  of  disabled  veterana  and  their  de- 
pendents. 

Liberalized  application  of  such  laws,  too 
numerous  and  too  technical  here  to  set  forth, 
has,  each  year,  been  brought  about  by 
numerous  conferences  wlt'a  officials  of  the 
Veterans'  Administration  and  other  govern- 
mental agencies. 

DAY    NATIONAL    HEADOtJARTEBS 

Located  at  1423  East  McMillan  Street.  Cin- 
cinnati. Ohio,  the  national  headquarters 
of  the  DAV  takes  care  of  all  administrative 
matters  and  records,  and  publishes  the 
Disabled  American  Veterans  semimonthly 
newspaper,  containing  accurate,  up-to-date 
information  as  to  all  existing  and  pending 
legislation.  Presidential  Executive  orders, 
court  decisions,  opinions  of  the  Attorney 
General,  Comptroller  General,  and  VA  Ad- 
ministrator, VA  regulations,  service  letters, 
circulars,  and  other  Instructions,  as  well  as 
much  other  Information  of  Interest  and  of 
value  to  disabled  veterans  and  their  de- 
pendents. 

The  present  national  commander  of  the 
DAV  is  John  L.  Golob.  of  Hlbblng,  Minn.,  a 
badly  wounded  World  War  I  veteran,  an  in- 
surance agent  In  private  life,  who  has  had 
a  broad  background  of  28  years  of  experience 
In  various  local.  State,  and  National  DAV  ac- 
tivities which  qualify  him  to  lead  an  organi- 
zation composed  exclusively  of  America's  dis- 
abled war  veterans. 

Its  national  adjutant,  Vivian  D.  Corbly,  has 
been  secretary-treasurer  (business  manager) 
of  the  organization,  and  editor  of  Us  news- 
paper since  1925.  Capt.  Cicero  F.  Hogan  is 
his  able  assistant. 

The  largest  bank  In  Cincinnati— the  Fifth 
Third  Union  Trust  Co. — has,  for  28  years, 
been  the  depository  for  the  funds  of  both 
the  DAV  and  its  Incorporated  trusteeship, 
the  DAV  Service  Foundation  Cfflclals  han- 
dling funds  have  always  been  adequately 
bonded  by  the  Fidelity  &  Deposit  Co.  of 
Maryland. 

NATIONAL   SERVICE   SET-UP 

The  national  service  headquarters  of  the 
DAV  Is  now  located  In  a  beautiful  building 
at  1701  Eighteenth  Street  NW.,  Washington 
9.  D.  C,  which  was  acquired  by  the  organiza- 
tion In  1945. 

In  this  Washington  office  are  located  the 
department  of  claims,  headed  by  William  E. 
Tate:  tbe  department  on  legislation,  headed 
by  Francis  Sullivan;  and  the  department  of 
public  relations  and  employment,  headed  by 
Millard  W.  Rice.  In  addition  to  these  serv- 
ice departments,  the  DAV  service  headquar- 
ters has  as  Its  office  manager  John  E.  Felgh- 
ner,  as  assistant  national  adjutant.  All  of 
these  various  department*  are  staffed  by 
trained  experts,  all  of  whom  are  themselves 
war-wounded  or  disabled  veterans. 

These  DAV  national  officers  know  all  about 
the  technical  complications  that  disabled 
veterans  must  overcome  factually  to  prove 


the  service  connections  of  their  disabllttlea 
to  the  satisfaction  of  rating  agencies  of  the 
Veterans'  Administration,  under  the  limita- 
tions and  restrictions  of  existing  law,  v, 
legallstlcally  interpreted  and  as  admlnlatra- 
tlvely  applied. 

Understanding  such  vexatious  problems  by 
personal  experience,  DAV  national  service 
officers  are  naturally  more  sympathetic  than 
are  nondlsabled  veterans  or  civilians  and  are 
therefore  generally  more  effective  In  helping 
disabled  claimants  to  comply  with  technical 
requirements  to  prove  legal  entitlement  to 
benefits  to  which  they  may  be  lawfully  and 
equitably  entitled. 

EMPLOYMENT  PROGRAM 

The  DAV  has  adopted,  on  a  Nation-wide 
basis,  a  man-Job-matchlng-method  program 
to  provide  suitable,  useful,  gainful  employ- 
ment for  all  disabled  veterans.  Less  than 
7  percent  of  the  Nation's  2.100.000  compen- 
sated war-disabled  veterans  are  totally  un- 
employable. The  remaining  93  percent  are 
less  than  totally  disabled  and  must,  there- 
fore, supplement  their  inadequate  compensa- 
tion payraenu  with  income  from  employ- 
ment. 

This  scientific  approach  to  a  most-distress- 
ing problem  has  produced  some  worth-while 
results  thiw  far.  The  handicapped  veteran's 
abilities  have  been  matched  with  the  require- 
ments of  the  Job.  rather  than  stressing  his 
disabilities.  It  has  been  demonstrated  by 
the  employment  record  of  such  disabled  vet- 
erans that  they  have  a  low  absentee  record, 
a  low  turn-over  record,  a  low  accident  record, 
and  a  higher  efficiency  and  production  record. 
It  has  thus  been  demonstrated  that  to  hire 
disabled  veterans  is  Just  plain,  good  business, 
bringing  benefits  directly  to  them,  their  de- 
pendents, their  communities,  their  employ- 
ers, and  taxpayers  generally. 

AN    INVESTMENT    IN    PATRIOTISM 

It  Is  definitely  In  the  interest  of  all  Ameri- 
cans that  the  fight  for  Justice  be  made  for 
those  who  have  sacrificed  their  youth  and  a 
part  of  their  bodies  or  their  health  in  our 
country's  most  hazardous  occupation — its 
military  and  naval  services  during  time  of 
war. 

The  faith  must  be  kept  with  those  who 
have  made  such  sacrifices  In  the  past,  as  well 
as  with  those  who  are,  or  have  been,  depend- 
ent up>on  these  heroes,  so  that  other  young 
men  who.  in  the  future,  may  be  called  upon 
to  make  similar  sacrifices  will  have  the  as- 
surance, on  the  basis  of  past  performance, 
that  if  they.  too.  should  also  be  so  unfor- 
tunate they  will  not  be  permitted  to  become 
mere  forgotten  heroes. 

The  determination  of  the  DAV  to  see  to  It 
that  America's  disabled  veterans  are  ade- 
quately provided  for  should  be  generously 
supported,  as  a  public  Investment  in  the, 
future  patriotism  of  our  youth,  and  as  prac- 
tical patriotism  which  brings  huge  humani- 
tarian and  financial  dividends  to  every  com- 
munity, to  every  State,  and  to  ovir  country. 


The  Palestine  Question 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  J.  ROONEY 

or   NEW    TCHK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  30,  1948 

Mr.  ROONEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  and  revise  my  remarks 
in  the  Record,  I  wish  to  express  my  views 
concerning  the  present  situation  In  Pal- 
estine and  my  desire  to  obtain  Justice  for 
the  Jewish  people  and  an  equitable  solu- 
tion of  the  Palestine  question. 


A20a 


home 
struck 


tafvliu 


would 


of 

PMtit 
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Allot  t  a  qututer  of  a  centiiry  has 
passed  since  the  mandate  for  PalesUne 
went  lito  effect  promising  the  Jewl&h 
people  a  national  taflOM  in  Palestine. 
Strife,  broken  promises,  and  long  years 
of  disa  Tpolntment  and  toil  have  marked 
the  CO  irse  of  the  Jewish  homeland  since 
that  ti  ne.  During  the  recent  tragic  war 
mllUois  of  people  of  the  JewLsh  race 
siiflertd  death  and  unspeakable  sufler- 
IBC  at  |the  hands  of  a  sadistic  persecutor. 
Ftvors  of  the  gas  chambers  and 
the  eboeentration  campn  have  been 
pleadiig  with  the  conscience  of  the 
ever  since  the  war  ended,  to  ful- 
fill th4  promises  made  to  them  years  ago 
for  th>  establishment  of  their  national 


In   Palestine.    These  pleas   have 
home,  these  pleas  have  quickened 


the  ccQsdence  of  mankind,  and  an  an- 
swer I  las  been  given  by  the  nations  of 
the  wforld  through  their  international 
itlon — the  United  Nations.  On 
Norenlber  29.  1947.  after  the  British  had 
decide  d  to  surrender  their  mandate  over 
the  H>ly  Land,  the  general  assembly  of 
the  Uoited  Nations  voted  to  solve  the 
Impas^  between  Jew  and  Arab  In  Pal- 
by  partiUonlag  the  country  into 
Jewlsik  and  Arab  sIMca. 

Whft  had  happened  in  Palestine  fol- 
the  November  29  decision  had 
jqMCted.  The  Arabs  bad  plainly 
before  the  vote  was  taken  they 
resist.  Herschel  Johnson  made  it 
clear  In  urging  the  partition 
that  the  unplementayon  ol 
Ml  be  an  easy  ooe  kot 
It  a«  the  only  workable  irtan. 
had  been  rwMlilsrpfl  and  re- 
]by  Um  general  Mimbiy,  rejected 
9t  Mnr  tailelMMt  tlMt  only  par- 
eooM  woft.  Nov  what  have  we? 
up  to  the  lait  moment  the  ac- 
ct-picd  belief  waa  tbat  the  UnMed  tUlM 
waji  ibUdly  behind  parUtloo.  The  re- 
on  the  Palestine  issue  has  been  a 
ng  blow.  The  Zionlits  must  re- 
Ju5ilce.  After  all  these  years  of 
brokeji  promleei  regarding  the  found- 
a  Jewish  national  home  in  Pal- 
after  all  the  suffering  and  travail 
ttile  persecuted  faee  bad  endured. 
the  IRfted  Btatee  most  not  let  them 
the  United  Nations  must  not  fal- 
partition  must  go  through. 
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Mr  SADOWflKX.  Ifr.  Speaker,  under 
leav  «  eatffMl  my  remarks  In  the  Rtc- 
oee.  ]  UMdiide  the  following  article  by 
David  Liawrence.  which  appeared  In  the 
EXiru  t  Mews  Of  March  ».  1948: 
Uas   iwrnsoM  Woammu  Bbu«   Oowb  To 

AvKWr  Was/— AMswaa  Smoosas  » 


or  What 

Aoo 


(By  David   Lawrence) 

.  March  W  — MUllona  of  moth- 
ers aoA  father*  are  beginning  to  worry  over 


TtmuAM  DocTBtm  Tiaa 


wbethn-  thetr  aooe  wW  soon  haTc  to  go  to 
war.  I?ify — the  parents  and  rrtatlvea  of  the 
tnen^^p  would  IM  aaked  to  make  the  su- 
pren^PlcrlAce — have  a  right  to  aak  whether 
everything  has  t>een  or  ta  being  done  that 
ouM  be  done  to  prevent  war. 

Ttiere  are  two  hlatorte  methods  of  trying 
to  avert  war  One  la  to  build  up  mUltaT7 
armament  and  try  to  frighten  the  othrr 
party  Into  aubmtaalon.  The  aeennd  method 
ia  to  try  to  reaolve  tlic  points  eg  difference  by 
netotlatlon. 

la  amertcB  quite  a  propaganda  rampslgii 
has  been  buUt  up  against  peaceful  neKotla- 
tlon  of  the  dllBcxiltlea  between  Ruaala  and  the 
United  State*.  Tke  oAcUi  argument  la  that 
Russia  "UDdantaaeB  osily  one  language,  and 
that's  the  laiif«ate  at  force." 

U  It  be  true  that  there  Is  absolutely  no 
other  way  to  deal  with  Ruaata  except  by  force, 
(TT  thn^t  of  force,  then  war  cannot  be  averted 
and  the  question  of  when  an  Incident  or 
overt  act  may  occur  Is  anytxxly's  gtieas.  It 
might  occur  In  a  few  weeks  or  years — but 
that  sort  of  logic  means  that  only  war  can 

If  it  t>e  »ald  OB  ttie  ether  hand  that  peace- 
ftd  negotiation  should  be  tried,  the  ofBclal 
answer  hereabcu's  is  that  this  has  been  tried 
and  has  failed.  Unfortunately  the  entire 
record  U  not  available.  For  some  mysterious 
reason  the  teste  of  aU  tile  notes  exchanged 
between  Russia  and  the  United  Statea  have 
never  been  made  public.  The  record  of  our 
public  oaclals  In  their  negotiatlooe  bee  never 
sabjected  to  impartial  senttlay  by  oon- 
U  commlttccB.  AU  that  Is  tieard  Is 
tbat  the  Ruaelane  are  unreasonable,  inuact- 
aMe  and  do  not  want  to  negotiate. 

wnar  ■■  aaa  ssKt 

Wbat  Isnt  dleeUSMd  partlculany  Is  what 
led  up  to  the  declaration  of  the  Truman  dnc- 
wm*  jtut  a  year  sge  The  Ruaslsns  consld- 
M«d  this  s  nrttial  declaration  at  war.  What 
tlie  llwselans  have  done  sinee  ba*  te  be  viewed 
in  the  ttgbt  of  AflMneaH  desMen  to  tbe  Wmr 
laet. 

It  Is  tbe  perloi  bslers  tbe  Truman  dnctrtae 
was  announeed  tbeC  eeeld  well  be  stodled  by 
bistoruaa  Wbat  did  Ibe  Kusslaas  Mb  forf 
Wbat  did  we  refuse?  Did  we  oCer  any  al- 
ternative plans?  When  did  we  deelde  on 
f<jrec  to  back  up  dlploeuey's  failtiree? 

Many  oflciais  tnsUt  that  KuaeU  bss  been 
Bffgreealve  fr<>m  the  beginning.  If  so,  then 
war  was  Inevitable  from  tlM  day  this  fact 
became  convincingly  apparent  to  our  oOeials. 
ror  If  one  nation  has  only  diabolical  deaigns 
against  another  nation.  It  docs  not  matter 
much  what  is  said  between  tiiem  In  the  pe- 
riod before  war  doee  bceak  out. 

Unfortunately  tbe  evidence  does  not  show 
tbat  the  Riisalans  and  Americans  ever  un- 
derstood each  other.  U  force  were  the  only 
laafUage  usable,  then  America,  while  taking 
a  SSroog  liand  in  tbe  various  conferences. 
the  Idea  by  withdrawing  from  lurope 
riy  all  her  forces,  thus  giving  tbe  Kus- 
tbe  UBpeesMon  tliat  military  force  was 
Bol  Important  tftsr  all. 

today  tbe  9mitmm  eanaei  be  stire 
kmiuifi*  bas  given  up  hope  nt  • 
setUeuient.  There  u  nothing  to 
gbav  that  Iba  bMMd  Mates  will  re*ume 
■eacefiil  nigotlsWeas  or  that  tiie  United 
btaiea  wUI  go  to  war  The 
approach  Aaseriea  with  any 

■ay  nothing  would  be  se- 
by  such  discussions.  Apparently 
ear  oAelals  forecloae  every  opening  fcr  ] 
ftn  settlement  now  and  give  Um 
that  war  Is  tbe  only  answer. 

rAt:  ■  TO  MAXs  stitei 

If  American  diplomacy  connctes  mtlltary 
sctioa  to  back  up  immutabl*  demands,  then 
a  ihow-down  cannot  long  be  postponed.  The 
beliaviur  of  American  oOclals  indicates  that 
war  la  inevitable,  with  only  one  proviso— 
that  the  RusaUuis  are  consldsred  to  be  too 
weak  to  start  a  war  for  at  least  S  years. 

But  along  with  such  statements  one  hears 
St    the   same   time   In   Washington   gloomy 


storlea  about  our  own  lacli  of  preparednetis 
and  of  ttie  real  danger  that  for  the  ftarst  tine 
to  ber  bistary  AawrlCB  may  face  defeat  or 
■talesBato  la  a  aM}«r  war.  It  all  doea  not 
add  up  to  much  sense. 

The  public  has  a  right  to  a  better  coordi- 
nation of  national  policy.  If.  through  gocd 
luck  a  war  can  be  staved  off  tUl  after  tiic 
November  elcctiona.  It  may  be  that  a  natlcn 
which  Is  united  under  a  Prcaldent — whether 
It  Is  lir.  Truman  or  anytxxly  else — can  th<n 
decide  better  on  Us  course  than  can  be  done 
In  the  political  atmosphere  of  today. 

If  America  does  not  want  to  talk  to  Russia, 
then  war  Is  sure  The  timing  Is  less  iri- 
portant  than  the  fact  that  our  ofSclala  beha  .e 
aa  If  they  have  dotie  everything  they  could 
to  prevent  war  and  that  unless  the  Basstana 
agree  to  be  frlgbtaned  and  retreat  the  figat 
mtiat  come  aoaeettaM.  It  u  a  tragic  prospect 
but  It  aeeou  that  all  the  ingenuity  and  re- 
sourcefulness which  the  highest  cnciais  of 
our  Ck>vernment  tiilnk  can  be  applied  to  a 
critical  International  situation  and  keep  It 
on  a  peace  basia  have  been  exhausted. 

MeanwhUe.  millions  of  persons  are  on  the 
anxious  seat  wondering  whether  the  Nation 
heads  toward  more  and  more  scarcity  of 
goods,  more  inflation,  and  bigger  and  lietier 
casualty  lists  than  those  of  World  War  n. 


Communism 
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ATIVBI 
TtM'sddy,  March  30,  1949 

Mr  OOLI  ol  Mlewurl.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  eKtend  my  remarks  in 
the  Rtcoaa.  I  include  the  (oUowlni  radio 
broadcast  by  Jbck  Beall: 

Good  evsalaa.  A  few  OMnths  sgo,  when 
tbe  ttarahsll  |iIao  wss  snaounsed  aad  while 
It  was  letUng  aurtad.  Mn»  Uoitad  itstes 
selaed  aad  held  tbe  toltuiivs  as  sgsiost  iba 
•ovlet  Union.  Tbey  held  it  fur  many  aaontbs, 
while  it  appeared  tbst  the  threat  of  ccm- 
munism  was  receding.  The  Comlnform  in- 
nounced  its  unalterable  purpose  of  defeating 
the  Uarihall  plan.  Cut  we  thought  we  had 
pretty  well  begun  to  contain  Rusals  and  keep 
her  from  grabbing  off  any  more  countries. 
We  weren't  too  worried — save  about  wbat 
Congress  might  or  might  not  do  about  the 
Marshall  plan.    Things  were  going  our  vay. 

Then,  In  the  short  space  of  3  weekt,  s 
Cxech  crisis  srose  and  the  most  westernized 
coxintry  of  central  Furope  went  under  N>t  a 
•Ingle  military  unit  of  the  Soviet  Union  was 
within  the  borders  of  OMChoslovakla,  We 
had  long  held  tbe  Idea  thst  only  where  *he 
Red  Army  was  BTSSsnt  to  overawe  the  pi-^le 
was  tbeie  aMMb  danger  of  a  countrv  fniag 
ConuHUBlst.  but  here,  it  was  an  Inside  )ob. 
And  hardly  a  shot  was  (Ired.  It  wss  a  tri- 
umph tit  rro-t,.. r,  ntid  planning  of  tbe 

Cnrnmunl*'  lal  and  ef  W9  Oom- 

■HUHst  Party  tri.Kir  er<K<ho«lorakta. 

CbSriMMovakIa  ilmply  went  under  Willi  an 
sppalttaf  snddenness,  ooespietwisss,  and  you 
migbt  ssy,  nsatnaas  sbo«l  tbe  )ob  wblsb  has 
vastly  bnpresBed  Wasbhiffton.  It  not  only 
reprssents  tbe  failure  of  s  concept  of  the 
CSsschs  that  they  could  get  along  with  the 
Russians  and  be  n  bridge  between  east  and 
west  if  tiiey  appeased  the  Soviets  on  fortlgn 
policy,  but  It  represents  a  severe  blow  to  tnir 
own  concept  that  the  line  could  be  held  by 
dollars. 

Have  you  noticed  what  has  been  hapoen- 
ing  this  last  week?  Senator  B«ll  hss  irtro- 
duoed  an  amendment  to  the  Unrrhnll  jilsn. 
eaBtag  for  a  defensive  pact  between  the 
weatem  nations.  In  Europe,  they  are  making 
renewed  cfforu  to  put  together  Jiut  tbst 
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western  union  of  nations  to  r  sist  aggression. 
General  Wedemeyer  told  Congress  that  dol- 
lars, alone,  would  not  do  the  Job  of  contain- 
ing Russia  anywhere  in  the  world.  Blood 
may  have  to  l>e  spilled.  And  this  first  week  in 
March.  I  record  it  here.  I  have  heard  it  from 
the  lips  of  two  responsible  officials  that  tbey 
expect  war  to  break  out  within  6  months — 
one  of  them  said  3  months. 

Things  are  moving  fast.  The  timetable  of 
Russia  has  quickened.  Before  they  get 
through  swallowing  the  Czechs,  they  start  in 
on  the  Finns.  Who  ia  next?  That  Is  what 
Europe  Is  asking  and  that  is  what  we  are 
asking. 

For  the  time  being,  at  any  rate,  the  initia- 
tive has  passed.  The  Soviet  Union  has  the 
ball  and  is  running  with  it.  Whereto?  How 
far?  Will  she  risk  a  war?  Will  we  lay  down 
a  line  and  say  so  far  and  no  farther? 

We  have  to  remember  that  elections  are 
coming  up  in  Italy  in  April.  The  shudder- 
ing thought  hits — what  if  the  Communist 
bloc  comes  up  with  the  largest  single  party 
in  Parliament?  Won't  that  start  the  same 
pattern  of  action  that  has  regularly  taken 
place  wherever  the  Soviet  Union  has  moved? 
And  if  that  pattern  Is  followed  out  and  Italy 
goes  the  way  of  the  others,  what  then?  Well, 
we  don't  like  to  face  it,  but  the  truth  Is  that 
If  Italy  goes  Red.  then  the  t>alance  of  power 
will  have  definitely  shifted  against  us.  In 
Europe,  and  we  will  be  outflanked  physically 
in  the  Mediterranean  and  politically  in  the 
rest  of  Europe.  It  will  be  a  terrific  defeat  for 
the  Western  World.  If  this  thing  happens  In 
Italy  next  month— and  It  may  readily  hap- 
pen—then it  will  Just  alx>ut  have  accom- 
plUhed  what  the  Comlnform  said  it  was  going 
to  sccompllsh— defeat  the  Marshall  plan. 
Then  the  Marshall  plan  will  have  to  be  sup- 
aisaisntad  by  the  things  that  Senator  Bsu. 
has  besn  asking  for.  We  will  be  much,  much 
doeer,  slso,  to  a  shooting  war.  It  wss 
thoughts  like  ttieae  which  were  in  the  minds 
ot  tbess  two  Oovemoient  ofldals  I  mentioned 
awhile  sgo, 

I  was  spesking,  too,  shout  s  pattern  that 
the  S'lviets  use.  Tbey  have  applied  tbst  fMit. 
tern  over  snd  W9r  agsin.  It  may  be  worth 
white  to  study  that  pattern.  There  Is  s  say- 
ing that  If  yuu  know  enough  \\\»u>r^,  then 
the  bad  things  of  history  need  not  repeat. 
But  that  preeuppoees  action— that  presup- 
poses that  something  can  l>e  dune  in  time, 
once  the  pattern  is  detected  and  understood. 
Tonlplit  I  shall  trace  this  pattern  for  you.  to 
allow  the  series  of  steps  by  which  Commu- 
nists get  Into  power— how  they  take  over  a 
government  from  within.  The  pattern  can. 
at  least,  tell  us  what  time  it  is  in  some 
countries. 

I  think  we  can  liken  it  to  a  baseball  game. 
The  primary  objective  of  the  batter  is  to  get 
on  base  and  to  advance  around  the  bases  to 
home. 

Whnt  is  first  base  for  the  Communists? 
Kverywhers  in  ttie  world,  the  first  base 
that  they  try  to  get  on,  Is  to  penetrate  and 
control  labor  unions.  That  is  the  largest 
leverage  they  can  hope  to  wield,  at  first. 
Naturally,  they  plan  while  they  are  pens- 
trating  them,  to  penetrate  those  which  are 
most  strstegic  to  the  economy  of  the  coun- 
try and  to  the  defense  of  s  country.  That 
U  why  they  have  always  concentrated  upon 
shipping  and  communications,  and  — In  the 
sge  cf  electricity— upon  electrical  manu- 
facturers. The  Communists  seek  to  pene- 
trate all  strata  and  to  form  a  mass  base  for 
their  activities  and  for  their  protection  with- 
in a  society,  but  by  far  the  most  Important 
one  Is  ths  trade-union  movement. 

Well,  on  the  t>asis  of  our  dmile,  commu- 
nism Is  "on  first  base'  practically  every-v 
where  in  the  world.  It  has  received  a  recent 
set-back  in  the  labor  movement  of  this 
country  but  It  still  has  control  of  several 
internationals.  They  are  praying  for  a  ''de- 
presslon  and  10.000,000  people  out  of  work. 
What  la  second  base? 


Second  base  is  getting  their  people  Into  the 
Government.  In  greater  or  less  degree.  It 
usually  starts  out  in  a  very  small  degree. 
They  worm  into  government  departments, 
as  they  have  in  these  United  States.  Com- 
munist Party  liners  get  elected  to  ParUa- 
ment.  as  they  have  to  Congress  in  these 
United  States.  They  get  elected  to  the  State 
legislature,  as  they  have  in  the  State  of 
Washington.  This  recently  came  out  through 
investigation.  The  investigation  showed  tliat 
a  handful  of  Communists  had  come  Cose 
to  running  the  entire  State  of  Washington, 
during  the  late  1930s. 

Incidentally,  unless  you  lived  on  the  V.'est 
coast,  you  probably  saw  or  heard  next  to 
nothing  at>out  this  Investigation.  For  s>3me 
reason  the  reports  by  the  three  press  asso- 
ciations were  not  relayed  to  the  East.  Al- 
most nothing  was  carried  In  the  metrop»oll- 
tan  press  of  the  East  coast.  The  first  In- 
timation I  had  of  the  real  story  came  from 
the  pages  of  the  weekly  newsletter  Counter- 
attack. Then  Newsweek  carried  It,  but  that 
was  all  I  saw.  Still,  here  was  a  case  of  self- 
confessed  members  of  the  Communist  Party 
elected  to  the  State  legislature,  holding  their 
cell  meetings  under  the  guise  of  the  com- 
mittee on  dikes,  drains,  and  ditches,  right 
under  the  capltol  dome. 

Admitted  Communists  have  been  members 
of  the  legislative  body  which  governs  the 
city  cf  New  York.  For  several  years  the 
Communist  Party  had  sufficient  leverage  to 
swing  the  city  of  New  York  and  the  State 
of  New  York  its  way  in  elections.  That  was 
because  of  the  small  difference  of  strength 
In  the  two  great  parties  In  that  State. 

The  hard  nucleus,  most  of  the  organiza- 
tion and  much  of  the  money  in  support  of 
the  Henry  Wallace  third  party,  comes  from 
the  Communists  and  neither  Mr.  Wallace 
nor  hu  runntt)«|  mate.  Senator  Tavlob,  has 
repudiated  this  support. 

Ws  have  quite  a  lot  of  penetration  within 
the  drpsriments  of  ths  Oovsmmmt  hrr< .  it 
was  very  easy  for  them  to  Rsi  in  durlnt;  the 
war  yesrs  snd  before.  It  is  y»ty  herd  U)  get 
them  out  now,  As  I  rsesti,  tb«  sum  of  119,- 
OOOXXK)  hss  besn  spprovsd  to  try  to  root  thsm 
out.  And  X  don't  suppose  the  Trumsn  sd- 
minutratiun,  v/hidi  o  K  d  the  sum,  U  Just 
Imagining  s  few  commies  under  tits  bed, 
when  they  talk  In  terms  of  thess  mlllioas  to 
get  them  out. 

Ot  course,  in  most  countries  of  Europe  there 
has  been  penetration  of  the  governmeiit  it- 
self, in  more  or  less  degree  by  Communists. 
In  some  countries,  like  Czechoslovakia  and 
the  Balkans,  the  process  had  gone  very  far. 
They  form  coalition  governments.  Thev  had 
38  percent  of  the  votes  in  CzechoslovaHa  at 
the  last  election,  making  them  the  1:  rgest 
single  party.  On  the  streiiRth  of  that,  <3ott- 
wald  was  made  Prime  Minister. 

You  might  say,  in  those  countries,  they  got 
not  only  to  second  base — they  took  a  long 
lead  ofl  second,  towsrd  third. 

And  third  base  is  the  real  pay-off  base. 
That  it  where  they  have  got  so  thoroughly  en- 
trenched in  the  Oovernment  that  they  can 
take  over  the  Ministry  of  Interior  and  oi  War. 
There  has  yet  to  be  s  single  C(;untry  in  Eu- 
rope wiiere  that  was  not  the  first  thii^g  lbs 
Communists  demanded  when  they  got  stiffl- 
ctent  |>ower. 
Why? 

Because  then  they  could  control  ths  police, 
the  elections,  and  the  army. 

In  those  countries  of  central  Buro])e  the 
Ministry  of  the  Interior  not  only  runs  the 
national  police  force  but  the  local  poice  as 
well.  The  Ministry  supervises  the  elections, 
counts  ths  ballots,  and  announces  ttM  re- 
suiu.  You  can  see  why  It  is  so  important. 
In  the  case  of  the  Csecia,  they  slso  got  the 
Mlnlktry  of  Justice,  which  controls  the  courts, 
Tltey  put  a  strong  Communist  symputhlzer 
In  as  bead  of  the  army  and  they  were  ill  set. 
The  army  leader.  General  Bwoboda,  bttrsyed 
Preslden'.  Bencs  In  the  pinch. 


You  probably  saw  where  the  thing  that 
touched  off  the  crisis  was  when  the  non- 
Communists  discovered  that  the  Minister  of 
the  Interior  was  dismissing  all  key  police  offi- 
cials who  were  not  party  members  and  re- 
placing them  with  Communists.  They  alao 
discovered  that  agents  provocateurs  were 
getting  ready  to  discover  those  classic  plote 
against  the  Government  which  the  Commu- 
nists Invariably  discover  as  the  excuse  for 
their  taking  over. 

When  the  Social  Democrats  and  others  saw 
how  far  the  thing  had  gone  they  made  des- 
perate attempt  to  forestall  It,  but  It  Just 
precipitated  the  crisis.  With  a  terrifying 
smoothness  the  machine  began  to  operate. 
A  hundred  thousand  people  rallied  in 
the  main  square  at  Prague  for  an  address  by 
Gottwald.  The  labor  leaders  of  the  red- 
dominated  trades-unions  then  rallied  to 
him — and  later  on  they  carried  out  a  1-hour 
demonstration  strike.  Still  later  they 
threatened  a  general  strike  If  Benes  did  not 
bow  to  the  Communist  demands.  That  showa 
the  absolute  Importance  of  the  Communists 
getting  to  first  base — getting  control  of  the 
unions.  Next  came  the  demonstration  of 
the  Importance  of  getting  to  second  base  and 
third  base.  The  p>ollce  appeared,  armed  with 
machine  guns  and  rifles.  They  ousted  the 
socialists  from  their  own  headquarters,  be- 
gan rounding  them  up  and  throwing  them 
into  prison.  The  Social  Democrats  began 
caving  in  and  Joining  the  red  tide.  Police 
next  began  occupying  all  important  public 
buildings.  Then  came  the  red  goon  squada. 
They  broke  up  all  opposition  meetings,  ter- 
rorized the  populace  and  forced — on  threat  of 
getting  them  thrown  out  of  Jobs — conserva- 
tive and  liberal  workers  to  Join  in  a  mass 
demonstration,  a  huge  parsde  supporting 
Oottwald  MgalnKt  Benes,  Atx>ut  the  only 
organized  protest  came  from  s  few  score  of 
students  trho  vainly  tried  to  croeo  s  bridge 
toward  tbe  President's  castle,  They  were 
broken  tto  by  police.  Reports  hsvs  it  thst 
snms  of  the  police  wept  ss  the  stttdeats  st/xid 
their  gr<nind  for  a  m^mMtnt  and  sans  the 
Cseeh  nstlonsl  anthem,  but  tber  went 
ahssd,  nevtrthstsss,  sad  obsyed  orasrs,  It 
WAS  the  last  fiarsHtp.  benss  esvsd  In, 
Oottwitid  and  the  Oommlai  not  only  were  on 
third  base— Hhey  stole  horns,  as  well. 

Klnat  stages  In  seisure  of  power  are  the 
came  everywhere.  In  Csechoslovakla  it  is,  or 
will  be,  no  different  from  the  rest:  First,  the 
claim  that  the  non-Communists  were  plot- 
ting civil  war.  Then  the  ban  on  all  the  op- 
position press.  The  arrest  of  all  opposition 
leaders.  The  abolition  of  the  most  powerful 
opposition  party.  The  hanging  or  Jailing  for 
life  of  the  leaders  of  that  party. 

It  is  all  so  repetitious  that  It  t>ecomes  al- 
most wearisome.  But  the  Communists 
don't  change  the  act  because  It  Is  still  effec- 
tive. 

About  all  that  Benes  and  the  rest  of  the 
Csech  people  can  do  is  to  reproach  themselves 
now  for  having  ever  t>e)leved  that  they  could 
get  along  snd  find  a  basis  of  llve*and*let-llvs 
with  the  Communists.  They  should  have 
realised  way  back  there,  st  second  base  when 
the  gov>>rnment  was  penetrated  to  sny  large 
degree,  that  third  base  was  inevitable  snd 
stesltng  horns  was  Inevltsble,  Once  Inside 
tbe  government,  the  Communists  would  not 
cooperau  with  that  government— they 
would  move  to  take  it  over. 

Democratic  people  have  long  Iseen  deceived 
by  what  they  wanted  to  hear.  It  Is  esster  to 
believe  s  Me  If  It  la  an  agreeable  one.  But 
Benes,  sitting  a  captive  In  Hradkln  Caiitle. 
must  hear  echoing  and  reechoing  in  his 
mind  the  fair  words  of  Oottwald:  "We  be- 
lieve in  democracy.  We  practice  democracy. 
There  is  not  a  word  of  truth  in  the  asser- 
tion that  the  Communist  Party  of  Csecho- 
slovskls  cannot  operate  with  other  partlea 
and  thi^t.  sooner  or  later.  It  must  strive  for 
dlcUtorshlp." 
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la  Jack  Beall  saying  good  night  from 
on. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  MICHAEL  J.  KIRWAN 

OF   OHIO 

IN  Ths  housk  op  reprsskntatives 

Tuesday.  March  30.  194S 

Mr.  KIRWAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Ric- 
0K9.  :  include  the  foliowlnc  letter  to 
Hran  Wallace  which  was  printed  In  the 
Atlan  a  Journal: 

iproaMAi.  LXTTxa  to  HXIVBT  WALLACX 

BMMuy.   Tb«  whole  burden  of  your 

baen.  w«  ought  to  understand  Rus- 

Joa  Stalin,  you  assume,  la  an  amiable 

\  thorn  W9  should  get  along  with  eaally 

If  we  would  only  see  things  from  hi* 

view,  and  let  him  have  hia  way.    Th« 

la  a  ben«volant  group  of  gentleman 

to  praaarra   eoneord   at   homa   and 

tha  blaaMncB  of  communism   across 

and  ti%»  world.     If  In  so  doing  they 

expedient  to  shoot  any  Rusaian  who 

differ  from  tbam  and  to  crush  any  little 

that  daraa  aaaart  its  independence. 

•i^uld  we  cavil  at  thaaa  mere  trlAea  of 

e?    such  \n  your  song,  dear  Henry,  aa 

our  Government  for  planning 

to  belt)  the  endangered  democraclea  and  to 

our  own  def enaea  instead  of  danc- 

to  the  Stalin  tune. 

Now   why  don't  you  run  over  to  aae  Joe — 

aa  a  pfivate  citizen,  of  course — and  find  out 

much  you  and  he  have  In  conunon? 

bcra  would  object  to  your  going  to 

foa  might  like  thlnga  there  ao  well 

"  would  want  to  stay.    In  that  event 

litj  of  the  American  people,  except- 

Communlst  supporters,  would  utter 


d<  nounce 


doeUaiy 


Mtnry. 
htmiXh 


Mca(i>w  would  give  you  a  thimderous  ova- 

.  and  all  tha  XramUa  would  drink 

OBMdaap  in  vodka. 

are   tte    iaiarWaii    moat    frequently 

tf  tba  aovtot  praaa  and  radk).    T<  ur 

the  PraakUnt'a  ra«tat  wmattu  to 

waa  printed  almoat  in  iU  entirety 

aod  Isvaatia.  and  whaa  jrou  charged 

at  Prague  with  being  ra* 

for  tha  iMiffdor  at  Caachoalovalila'a 

•U   tba  aooMKlaaars  tj—  up  aad 

>oti  aiasaad. 

you  ccmid  aouot  tipaa  ••  opan^arm 

ffWM   tfea  Ughtaat-fMtttiMd   aad 

tp   tba 


rhai  a  tlaM.  Maary.  you  and  lea  would 

your  haart-to^kaart  uiks  about  th« 

I  tka  hour.    Tou  would  ba  ta  thor> 

oa  tba  tvila  of  tha  luropaaa- 

m,  tha  wlckadaaaa  of  Amer> 

aid  to  Oraaea  aad  Turkey,  tha 

of  our  atttttKte  toward  tha  hMwaaat 

in  Italy,  and  the  foul  ■lolliaa 

the  weat-Kuiopaan  union. 

when   you.   Henry,  daaouacad  ual- 

inilitary    training   aad   tha  aalaettva 


draft.  Joe  would  puff  his  pipe  complacently 
and  remark.  "Tea.  my  dear  friend,  you  are 
absolutely  right  aa  far  aa  the  United  Btatea 
is  concerned,  through  Ruaaia,  of  coune.  muat 
be  prepared  to  ditend  herself  against  the 
Wall  Street  tmpartaUata  and  the  warmongers 
In  Britain.  Prance,  and  Plnland." 

But  we  feel  that  we  should  caution  you, 
Henry,  against  Indulcrlng  any  difference  of 
opinion  with  Marshal  Joe.  for  if  you  did.  you 
yourself  would  be  put  down  as  a  warmonger 
and  that  shaggy  head  of  youra  would  l>e  none 
too  safe. 

We  doubt  not.  however,  that  you  would  find 
a  vlait  to  the  Soviet  Union  quite  flattering 
to  the  self-esteem  In  which  you  are  not  wholly 
wanting  and  that  you  would  return  as  an 
even  better  Rtiaaian,  if  not  a  poorer  American, 
than  you  are  today. 

What  If  you  ahould  decide  to  remain  in  tlie 
Red  Star  land  and  move  your  aasets  thither? 
Then,  of  course,  you  would  have  to  stir- 
render  to  the  Communist  state  the  fortune 
which  you  have  acquired  under  our  decadent 
capitalist  system  But  such  an  Ineffable 
idealist  as  you  have  poaed  yomelf  to  t>e 
ahould  have  no  heaitancy  on  that  score. 

By  all  means,  Henry,  go  to  Rusaia.  It  would 
be  good  for  your  cotmtry  if  not  for  yourself. 


Roll  of  Honor 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  EMORY  H.  PRICE 

or  FLoamA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESEMTATIVSB 

Tuesday,  March  30.  1948 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the 
RrcotD.  I  Include  therein  my  remarks  of 
January  29,  1948: 

Mr.  Puck  of  Plorlda.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  revise  and  extend  my  own  remarks 
In  the  Racoao,  I  Include  therein  a  speech 
I  made  in  the  House  on  June  20.  1946,  which 
appeara  In  the  CoNcxcaaiONAi.  Rxcoao  of  that 
date  on  page  7248. 

On  April  27,  1946.  there  appeared  in  Labor, 
a  weekly  newapapw  owned  by  15  recognlaed 
standard  railroad  labor  organ Uatlona,  an  ar- 
ticle entitled  "The  Roll  of  Honor,"  and  I 
quote  the  exact  heading  of  thla  article  which 
la  as  follows: 

"THx  locx  or  aowoa 

"Below,  Labor  prints  the  names  of  the  218 
Membera  of  the  House  who  defied  the  powar- 
ful  railroad  lobby  and  aigned  the  dlMharge 
petition  preaented  tjy  Congressman  Matthew 
M.  Neety.  of  West  Virginia.  The  list  in- 
dodaa  ne  Democrats.  80  RapWMkatis.  1 
AsMTlcan  Labor  Party  member,  and  1  Frograa- 
■tve.  Readers  of  Labor  should  not  forget 
thaaa  lawmakers  who  cam*  tn  the  asatatanca 
of  tha  rallmad  unions  «hen  they  were  flght« 
iBf  with  thatr  backa  to  tha  wall.  (Repubii. 
MM  are  prlaMd  la  aapa,  Damoerau  in  lower 
MM.  Prog.  atWiM  for  yrrgraaslve.  and  A  L. 
for  Amarieaa  Labor  Fariy  > 

'Tiorida:  Pafca." 

Tha  llal  af  thMa  algaing  tha  paiHtaa  to* 
cludad  tba  317  other  names  from  tha  varloua 
•tataa 

Thla  saoM  paper,  laatie  of  Juna  M.  IMi, 
earned  another  news  artlela  antltlad  'Hall* 
snen's  Prlenda  Put  Over  OToaaar  Bill;  Power* 
ful  Pteaa  Are  Mad*  la  HoUaa  Bahala."  and 
I  Will  quou  aavaral  aUtaaMuta  iron  this 
art  Ida.  aa  toUowa: 

"■vary  vota  eouatad  whaa  tha  critical  mo* 
Maat  came 

"Th*  committee  aubatltuta  waa  dafaatad 
IM  to  IM,  a  martin  of  only  7  votas. 

Bffective  blows  for  tha  laltar  awaaure  were 
•truck  by  many  Cor 


Quota tlooa  were  made  that  were  taken 
from  the  following  Members  of  Congreas  who 
spoke  in  favor  of  the  Croeser  amendments. 
Thoae  mentioned  were  Bkckwoxth.  of  Tex.-»s; 
PLooo,  of  Pennsylvania:  Mahon,  of  T;xas: 
Paicr.  of  Plorlda:  Whitx,  of  Idaho;  and 
Bbadlkt,  of  Pennsylvania. 

Two  full  paragraphs  were  quoted  rrom 
the  speech  I  made  on  the  floor  at  that  Mme. 
but  I  wlah  to  insert  the  full  speech  In  the 

RZCOKO. 

"Mr.  PticE  of  Plorlda.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

"Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
Croaaer  amendment  because  of  my  personal 
knowledge  of  the  working  conditions  of  rail- 
road employaaa. 

"At  tha  tlaia  of  my  birth  my  father  wes  an 
employee  oC  a  railroad  and  continued  with 
them  for  about  20  years.  As  a  small  boy.  and 
during  the  time  I  attended  high  school,  I  waa 
well  aware  of  the  Inadequacy  of  the  pay  aa 
well  as  other  conditions,  by  no  means  favor- 
able, under  which  my  father  worked.  In 
addition  to  my  father's  connection  with  the 
railroad,  two  of  my  uncles  who  lived  In  our 
home  also  worked  with  railroads  and  at  >ilS- 
erent  timea  two  of  my  brothers  were  so  em- 
ployed. At  present,  one  of  by  brothers  is 
working  for  a  railroad  and  has  been  so  em- 
ployed for  about  30  years. 

"I  also  have  a  peraonal  knowledge  of  the 
aubjeet  bafore  us,  for  when  I  waa  atxDu-.  15 
yaara  of  age.  during  summer  vacation  from 
high  achool,  I  was  employed  by  a  railroad. 
I  worked  in  the  storeroom  of  a  railroad  chop 
aa  delivery  boy.  at  the  handsome  wage  of 
12  >  2  cenU  per  hour,  10  hours  per  day,  6  days 
per  week.  The  work  I  was  called  upon  to 
perform  would  have  caused  a  draft  horse 
to  balk. 

"When  I  finished  high  school,  I  secured 
what  I  thought  was  a  real  position  in  a 
railway  yard  office.  On  this  Job  I  worki-d  8 
hours  a  day.  7  days  a  woek.  SM  daya  a  jear. 
and  In  leap  year,  for  good  measure,  946  daya. 

1  aamad  I1S3  per  month,  and  straight  time 
waa  paid  for  overtime,  but  I  earned  no  over- 
time unless  I  doubled,  which  meant  a  16- 
hour  day.  Of  course,  any  time  I  took  off  was 
deducted  from  my  pay.  At  that  time  no 
retirement  benefits  were  provided  for  i  oil- 
road  employees,  and  no  provisions  were  n.ade 
for  employeea  who  became  111. 

"When  I  had  been  employed  on  this  Job 
for  about  2  years,  the  case  of  a  fellow  em- 
ployee cauoed  me  to  stop  and  think.  He  had 
been  with  the  company  for  about  25  years 
and  received  the  same  salary  I  did.  He  tie- 
came  ill  and  WM  forced  to  take  time  off. 
This  time  was  deducted  from  his  pay,  anl  aa 
he  had  a  family  to  support,  he  began  working 
when  he  should  have  been  home  in  led. 
After  a  few  months  he  died.  I  decided  to 
look  for  another  Job  and  In  a  few  motitha 
left  tha  amploTment  of  the  railroad. 

"We  all  know  that  tha  working  conditions 
of  railroad  am|Hoyaca  hava  Unpratad  durtag 
tha  last  few  Taan,  but  Uiart  la  atlll  mom 
for  much  ImproVMMBt,  The  railronds  now 
have  a  ao-callad  rttlrtment  pUn,  bnf  ♦♦  '*e 
who  srt  really  fsmttiar  with  Its  j  s 

will  tell  yuu  that  it  U  no  batter  tl.  <1 

•acurity.    Hoat  raUroada  now  giva  < 
ployaaa  a  waai's  VMatlon.  aad  aoiaa  gn  t  r vtn 

2  weaka  to  amplom«  who  hava  baan  with  tha 
iiwiaaiif  fM  M  loag  aa  •  yaara.  At  the  aga 
oC  M.  8M|riafMi  ara  allowad  to  ratlra,  )vw 
vldad  thay  hava  M  yaara'  ear  v  lea. 

"I  faal  aura  you  wiu  agree  with  laa  Ihia  a 
man  who  has  worked  for  90  yaMi  WMlar  tha 
X  hava  juai  daaertbad  to  jnni  U 
i0Wdlaaa  e<  aga.  I 
who  hava  raaahad 
M  yaara  of  aga  aad  aeiplatad  iO  yaant  of 
Btryiet  aad  ratlrad,  but  I  can  vouch  for  tha 
fact  that  oaly  a  very  few  lived  for  more  than 
8  or  8  yaara  aftar  retiring.  Why  com|>'l  a 
man  to  work  luitil  he  u  practically  dead  be- 
fore allowing  him  to  receive  the   bencilu 
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for  which  he  has  tolled  so  long  and  for  which 
he  actually  has  paid  his  hard-earned  money? 
"The  employees  of  all  the  railroads  In 
America  deserve  a  rising  vote  of  thanks  from 
the  entire  population  of  the  United  States 
for  the  wonderful  contribution  they  made  to 
the  war  effort.  These  men  and  women  actu- 
ally performed  miracles  In  the  vital  field  of 
transportation  at  a  time  when  they  could 
easily  have  changed  employment  and  In- 
creased their  compensation,  In  many  in- 
stances, twofold.  Therefore,  I  am  convinced 
that  Congress  owes  this  group  of  loyal  cit- 
izens a  fair  and  decent  retirement  program. 
I  hope  the  Members  of  the  House  will  show 
their  appreciation  by  voting  for  the  Crasser 
amendment  and  thus  bestow  upon  the  em- 
ployees of  the  railroads  of  America  a  'well 
done,  thou  good  and  faithful  servant.' " 


Shipping  War  Goods  to  Russia  Is  Shipid 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  KARL  E.  MUNDT 

or   SOUTH   DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  30,  194S 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  since  my 
address  on  the  floor  of  the  House  last 
Wednesday  disclosing  the  alarming  man- 
ner in  which  war  supplies  were  being 
shipped  to  Russia  by  American  manu- 
facturers enjoying  the  Administration's 
approval  of  their  profit-made  ventures 
in  potential  blood,  a  great  tidal  wave  of 
approving  telegrams,  letters,  and  editor- 
ials has  rolled  into  my  ofQce  offering  sup- 
port of  my  proposed  amendment  to  the 
ERP  legislation  which  would  put  an  end 
to  this  type  of  double-headed,  self-con- 
tradictory foreign  polify. 

I  am  gratified  indeed  to  report  that 
our  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  has 
now  voted  to  accept  my  amendment. 

Indicative  of  the  widespread  support 
for  writing  and  administering  a  consist- 
ent foreign  policy  is  the  following  edi- 
torial from  the  Daily  Argus  Leader  of 
Sioux  Falls,  S.  Dak.,  whose  editor.  Fred 
C.  Christopherson,  has  an  enviable,  na- 
tional reputation  for  writing  profound 
and  patriotic  editorials  in  the  public  in- 
terest : 

SHIPPING  WAS  GOODS  TO  tUSSIA  STUPID 

Before  the  last  war  the  United  States 
shipped  great  quantitlea  of  scrap  iron  and 
other  supplies  to  Japan. 

And  then  we  got  some  of  this  back  at 
Pearl  Harbor  and  elsewhere  in  the  form  of 
daadly  and  destructive  mlasiles  of  war. 

And  now  we  are  shipping  supplies  to  Ru«« 
■la— Just  aa  much  a  potential  enemy.  If  wa 
ara  to  aecapt  tha  word  of  President  Truman 
and  Iveratary  Marshall  for  it,  as  Japan. 

Our  leaders,  in  truth,  ara  Insuting  that 
wa  bec'ima  firm  with  Ruaaia  and  that  wa 
arm  «uraelvaa  in  praparallon  for  th*  lAa 
of  fr>rce  In  reitsttni  that  nation's  expansion. 

Disturbed  by  our  shlpmanta  to  Ruaaia 
Reprrsentatlve  lUat  Mi'Wi>T,  of  tnuth  Da- 
kota, propoaad  In  the  House  this  waak  an 
amandmeiit  that  would  permit  a  flat  ban  on 
exports  from  this  country  to  Rusaia  of  any 
•uppliea  that  could  be  used  for  war  purpoaaa, 

EmphnslElng  tha  necaaalty  for  such  action, 
MuNDT  drew  attention  to  large  quantities  of 
cranes,  motors,  and  other  equipment  being 
loaded  at  Jersey  City  for  shipment  to  Russian 
ports. 

Mumrr'a  propoaal.  It  aaema,  deaerves 
prompt  endorsement.  Surely  It  is  unwise, 
extremely  so,  to  ship  vital  war  supplies  to 
our  major  potential  enemy. 


It  is  the  worry  about  Russia  that  is  now 
creating  a  desire  for  rearmament  in  the 
United  States.  The  Russian  menace  is  the 
reason  behind  President  Truman's  recom- 
mendation for  an  immediate  draft,  for  quick 
action  on  selective  service  and  for  the  devel- 
opment of  a  pyowerful  military  establishment. 
Obviously  some  of  our  efforts  at  home  In 
this  respect  will  be  nullified  If  we  continue 
the  shipment  of  war  materials  and  supplies 
to  Russia. 

Russia  found  it  possible  to  stop  Germany 
only  because  she  was  able  to  obtain  great 
supplies  of  American  war  equipment.  It 
would  be  tragic,  to  put  It  mildly,  if  she 
should  be  able  some  time  In  the  future  to 
stop  America  with  American  supplies. 


Military  Training 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  F.  RICH 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  30,  1948 

Mr.  RICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  Charles 
Wesley  Flint,  resident  bishop  of  the 
Methodist  Church,  Washington  area, 
asked  himself  "What  kind  of  resolution 
would  you  propose  or  support?''  His  an- 
swer which  follows  merits  the  thoughtful 
consideration  of  all  peace-loving  citi- 
zens : 

Tlie  blshopa  of  the  Methodist  Church  and 
the  constituency  of  that  church  are  unani- 
mously committed  to  the  cause  of  peace  by 
the  elimination  of  the  causes  of  war  and  the 
cultivation  of  International  Justice  and  good 
will. 

They  urge  that,  as  rapidly  as  possible,  ade- 
quate peaceful  means  for  settling  Interna- 
tional differences  be  devised  and  perfected. 

They  hope,  pray,  and  labor  for  that  meas- 
ure of  good  will,  diffused  throughout  the 
world,  which  will  make  possible  and  effective 
the  universal  renunciation  of  war  as  an  in- 
strument of  national  policy,  or  of  deliberate 
resort  to  war  for  galnisg  national  advantage. 

This  renunciation  would  Include  unlversed 
elimination  of  required  military  training 
and.  Indeed,  universal  disarmament.  The 
objective  of  their  unremitting  efforts  Is  the 
day  when  physical  force  has  no  longer  a 
place  in  international  relations.  Every  in- 
terim proposal  is  tested  by  such  ideal  attain- 
ment. 

In  a  world  still  unstable,  with  national 
attitudes  far  from  uniform,  and  in  which 
peace  can  be  only  by  Joint  responsibility 
while  the  decision  for  war  can  be  made  by  a 
single  nation,  there  will  naturally  be  differ- 
ences In  judgment  regarding  tha  practical 
atapa  in  prograaa  toward  tha  Idaal, 

Some  of  tha  bishops  and  aoma  of  tha 
Methodist  constitutncy  ara  oppoaad  to  all 
military  a«tabliihm«>nts  or  military  prtpartkd- 
naas,  inetudlna  muitary  tratnlnK,  and  will 
not  eofflpromlaa  on  any  littarmadiata  provi- 
•lona  Of  program. 

Othars  aqualty  slncara  in  thair  afforta  to 
promote  peaea  and  to  attain  a  warlasa  world 
ara  of  tha  opinion  that  thara  hava  baan,  and 
may  yet  be,  situations  In  our  Imperfact  world, 
where  defense  of  Mtal  principles,  even  of 
civilisation  Itaelf,  the  upholding  of  Justice 
and  fraadom,  and  even  more  tha  protection 
of  the  waaiier  against  unwarranted  aggres- 
sion, required  resistance  which  makaa  war  tha 
unavoidable  alternative, 

Thoae  of  this  latter  group  divide  further 
on  the  subject  of  military  training.  Some, 
including  apparently  a  large  number  of  min- 
isters, think  this  to  retard  progress  toward 
a  peaceful   world,   to  endanger  the   United 


Nations  organization,  to  tend  to  make  war 
more  probable,  to  l>e  militarizing,  to  be  dis- 
ruptive of  the  educational  process,  and  to  en- 
danger the  moral  and  spiritual  development 
of  young  men.  While  not  absolute  paclflsta. 
these  regard  required  military  training  as 
unnecessary,  provocative,  and  baneful. 

Others,  equally  conversant  with  world 
conditions  and  equally  loyal  to  the  peace 
objective  do  not  share  these  convictions;  they 
think  that  there  may  develop  conditions 
which  make  required  military  training  nec- 
essary, that  it  may  make  war  even  less  prob- 
able, that  It  may  bring  added  strength  and 
confidence  to  the  United  Nations  organiza- 
tion, that  it  can  be  so  set  up  that  the  edu- 
cational process  will  not  suffer  and  moral 
and  spiritual  welfare  be  conserved. 

These  would  say  that,  when.  In  the  judg- 
ment of  those  who  are  entrusted  with  the 
knowledge  and  responsibility,  world  condi- 
tions call  for  required  military  training,  they 
regretfully  acquiesce  but  urgently  plead  (1) 
lor  the  least  disruption  of  normal  com- 
munity and  family  life  and  of  the  educa- 
tional program:  (2)  that  the  provision  be 
regarded  as  temporary,  with  frequent  reviews 
of  the  situation  looking  toward  Its  earliest 
feasible  discontinuance,  along  with  unremit- 
ting efforts  toward  International  agreement 
to  this  end:  (3)  for  civilian  control  with  close 
public  check  through  citizens  committees 
and  inspectors:  (4)  for  Instructors  of  the 
highest  type  in  culture  and  character;  (5) 
for  program  and  environment  helpful,  and 
not  harmful  to  moral  and  religious  devel- 
opment, not  only  by  regulations  guarding 
against  alcoholic  beverages,  sexual  and  other 
immoralities,  but  also  by  wholesome  recre- 
ational facilities  and  effective  religious  min- 
istration so  that  during  the  perlfxl  of  train- 
ing the  moral  environment  and  religious 
atmosphere  shall  be  equal  to,  if  not  superior 
to,  that  of  the  better  communities  and  l>et- 
ter  educational  institutions. 


War,    Whisky,     and    Gin    Under    Trade 
A^eements 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DANIEL  A.  REED 

OF  NTW  TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  30.  1948 

Mr.  REED  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  Trade  Agreement  Act  adopted  In 
1934  by  the  New  Deal  can  be  credited 
with  two  outstanding  achievements, 
neither  of  which  I  supported  or  approved. 
What  were  these  achlevement.'«?  First, 
it  made  possible  the  war  with  Japan  by 
•ttetnpting  to  build  up  tha  axporti,  which 
the  advocfttM  of  the  tradc-tgre«fn«nt 
policy  had  promtaad  in  order  io  win  voUi 
and  propaitndft  support  for  It.  TtM 
ahipmcnti  of  acrap  iron  Amounting  to 
10,000,000  ton*,  oil,  aUel  ing oU,  alrplAM 
•nglnta,  and  othitr  eaaentlal  war  mate- 
rials to  Japan  did  InereMe  exports,  and 
for  this  lubterfuge  the  price  paid  was 
the  murder  In  Pearl  Harbor  of  3,000 
American  boys,  and  the  loss  of  the  better 
part  of  our  Navy, 

The  other  achievement  was  in  organiz- 
ing the  Christian  churches  under  the 
leadership  of  Mr.  Charles  Taft  to  sup- 
port and  endorse  a  plan  which  opened 
the  flood  gates  to  foreign  whisky  and 
other  liquors.  The  tariff  under  the 
Trade  Agreement  Act  was  reduced  under 


ii 


"  m 
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this  (lAn  from  $5  a  gallon  to  $2  50  a  gal- 
lon en  whisky,  but  the  flow  into  this 
counl  nr  of  whiaky  and  gin  had  to  be  ac- 
ceiented  so  that  now  the  tariff  is  only 
a  gallon  on  whisky. 
Unler  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  I 
Mi  t4terttn<  an  article  relating  to  trade 


•JltCXllI 


JXOf 


Pr«4M*nt  TrwBMMi  ham  aakad  CoaTgrwi  to 

•gain  tat  mmaUum  S  yaara  Um  frmtitfu- 

^Bd  injurloui  Itoetproeal  Trad*  Agr«»- 

Aet  wiilcli  was  cooooetad  by  tba  ao- 

New  Deal  In  1934  and  wblcb.  unleaa 

Mnrllcly  Inurfcres.  will  expire  oo 

3  of  Uiia  ]F«ar. 

a  aapiihUffaa  OOacrMa.  and  the 

Farty  havtag  baas  atace  its  In- 

tlia  adrocata  of  the  protective-tariff 

the  traditional  guardian  oC  Amerl- 

eoteiialBi  and  in  many  reepecte  the 

or  oar   Induatrlal   progrcae.   It   la 

hardl^  coacatTahle — eapedally  In  a  Preslden- 

yaar — that  Congreae  will  again 

tte  emeututlonal  powers  and  dutlaa 

lUaue  to  amryt  abjectly  aa  a  mere  toed 

dictatorahip. 

haa   be«n   tlM  history  and    the 

the  New  Deal's  tariff  proce- 
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original    trade-agrcementa    law    waa 

by  Secretary  of  State  Cordell  Hull. 

devotee  of  the  obaolete  British 

which  Cfreat  Britain  it- 

atausdoaad  when  the  daetrtnaire.  Mr. 

mportad    them — duty    free — into    hia 

ilry. 
aiet.  aa  drafted  by  th«  New  Deal  bu- 
and  eppiated  by  the  original  rub- 
p  Coogreea.  vlolatca  the  Oonstitu- 
tw< 

branch  of  th* 
it  aoc  to  in- 
tariffs  by  10  pareant  iiy  negotiaCiaa 
tarelgn  countrlca.  to  tiiat  succeaatTC 
rednc  lODa  may  whittle  an  iasport  duty  away 
entlrf  ly. 

A  u  riff  schedule  ts  a  revenue  nMaaure;  and 

the  cjonstirutlon  reqoirea  tliat  all  raraaua 

aball   orMBMla  in    the   Houa*   of 


Bepte  wntatlvea. 


Tcsytlng  the  act   in   1994.  the  lower 
Smgrees  lawleealy  abdicated  one 
latportaat  duties. 
act  alao   providM  that  trada  agree- 
aagotiated  by  tb*  ■— i  iUHe  riiall  be- 
affectlve  wttan   merely   signed   by  the 
t,  hence  no  review  or  veto  can  be 


ta  are  treatise  by  their 
ture:  and  the  Oonatltutlon  commanda 
411  treaties  be  aohmltted  to  tb*  Sanat* 
>  ratified  by  the  upper  House  oC  Coa- 

Bf  tiiiiM  Hi  Trad*  Agraamenti  Act  was 

k   nullification   of    representative   guv- 

and  an  unmistakable  step  toward 

government  by  Executive  ori». 

cawtmniuiMl  growoda.  tbatafor*.  it  Is 

frf  Obbbthb  to  paoalS  tiM  Rectpro- 

'Bta  Act  to  die  a  natural 

JUM  aa  tt  wUl   be  poUUcal   wisdom 

itoilttcal   bo— aty   for   th* 

to  I  ssataNlih  tta  aooad 


it  Qt  our  eoon- 
uid  every  aectioa  of  the  eoontry.  I* 
afleetad  by  tbia  qamXkm. 
tariff  >yat*m  haa  already  b**n  arbl- 
rlddl*d  by  tb*  Itaw  Dsal. 

manufartorwrs  in  every  field,  and 
In  every  aspect,  bav*  bad  their 
on  bartered  away  without  fair  hear- 
rtthoxit  any  real  or  adequate  consld- 
of  their  needa.  and  without  any  ajH 
any  tribunal  of  juatic*. 
have  suffered, 
abnormal  diaplae«m*nts  and  dlsturb- 
o<  world  war  have  deferred  the  full 


•oaaaquences  of  tb*  Wcw  Deal's  planned 
sanwr— y — but  It  would  be  utter  folly  to  aa- 
■ume  that  this  kind  of  protaetloii  ta  any 
eulistltute  for  national  policy. 

Aa  one  ot  Ita  major  sffcrts  In  postwar  re- 
•QC-.tnaeUan,  tbe  Bepobllean  Party  shoold 
reatora  tb*  paotactive- tariff  system  and  glv* 
cvr  farmers,  aar  small  producers,  and  sspe 
daily  our  highly  paid  labor  the  rlgbt*  and 
beneffta  at  law — and  lawfulneaa. 


«  Excise  Tax  on  Far<  Skould  B« 
Repealed 


EXTENSION  OP  RElbfARKS 

or 

HON.  JAMES  E.  VAN  ZANDT 

or  rantsTx.vAinA 
IN  THE  BOOOB  OT  RKPUBBBRTATIVB 

Tueadau.  March  30.  1948 

Mr.  VAN  ZANDT  Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is 
my  understanding  that  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means  will  bring 
to  the  floor  very  shortly  a  bill  revising 
the  Revenue  Act  of  1943.  My  Interest 
in  the  propoaed  revMon  eoocems  the 
punitive  ao-pcrccnt  cadw  tax  on  furs. 

This  tax  on  the  fur  industry  ts  highly 
discnmmatory  and  not  only  affects  the 
indiistry  in  general  but  unieaa  acme  im- 
medlatt  nttif  la  granted.  It  will  put  out 
of  buslBMi  auuiy  small  fumers. 

Since  1943  the  excise  tax  on  furs  has 
produced  revenues  from  $44,000,000  in 
1943  to  $97,000,000  in  1047.  The  fur  In- 
dustry, and  especially  the  small  furrier. 
has  found  it  impossible  to  compete  with 
other  Arms  manufacturing  wearing  ap- 
parel that  Is  sold  tax-free. 

It  is  reaUxed  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment needs  tax  revenue,  but  it  Is  unfair 
to  obtain  siKh  revenue  by  not  only  dis- 
criminating against  an  Industry  but 
threatening  Us  very  existence. 

Let  ua  c snakier  the  average  American 
haoHwtfe  who  needs  a  warm  wtnt«r  coat, 
and  who.  by  thrlfT  and  sacrifice,  ha^ 
saved  $300  to  buy  a  fur  coat. 

When  she  visits  her  local  store  and 
selects  her  fur  coat  she  finds  that.  Instead 
of  $300.  the  coat,  becsuse  of  the  excise 
tax.  will  cost  her  $300.  or  $60  more  than 
she  has  to  spend.  Not  having  the  extra 
$60  in  her  budget.  .«ihe  realizes  she  can 
purchase  from  another  store  a  ver>  fine 
fur-trimmed  cloth  coat  without  paying 
any  excise  tax.  This  punitive  tax  drives 
this  customer  from  the  furrier  to  ths 
store  selling  fur-trimxned  cloth  coats. 

This  situation  is  a  sericaB  one.  not  only 
for  the  fur  Industry,  but  especially  for 
the  small  furrier. 

To  substantiate  this  statement.  I  want 
to  read  to  you  a  letter  from  Mr.  S.  K.  Wil- 
liams, president,  Clearfield  Purs.  Inc^ 
located  at  Clearfield.  Pa.,  in  my  congres- 
sional district.  Mr.  Williams'  letter  is  as 
follows: 

GiaMBOLa  Ptiaa.  Ijfc. 
CtearjkM.  Pm^  Mmrek  §.  iMt. 
Bon.  JAMU  K.  Vam  Zaiivr. 

Uoutt  ot  Repnaentmtivet, 

WiuMnfton,  D.  C. 

Mt  DBAS  Ccwrsasamit:   In  reply  to  your 
letter  of  March  4.  oiir  firm  paid  out  saftJ.lOO 
and  salaries  to  approalmaSaiy  150 
in  l»47.  who  support  aaarly  800 
in  a  oonuBunlty  of  leas  than  lOJM). 


In  addition,  we  paid  out  SSOJSO  tn  eommls- 
slons  to  representatives  in  tb*  naarby  ar>!a. 

Since  the  war.  and  partlewlarty  now.  it  Is 
sztremely  dllBouit  to  move  ■"— "'»"^«— .  due 
to  the  tax  resiataac*. 

We  have  kept  prleas  as  low  aa  we  could 
and  meet  our  obUgattana.  but  the  gro-ivtng 
reeentment  against  the  tax  and  loss  of  vol- 
lune  due  to  fsnerai  prloa  raalstance  has 
made  tt  lapiaalble  to  maintain  our  regular 
staff,  and  it  bas  t>een  neeasaary  to  reduce  our 
force  by  ainsnibaaHlf  ona-ttatrd.  U.Ueas 
some  immedlata  rilM  Is  fovtheooilDg  It  wUi 
be  neceasary  to  reduce  fxirther  our  nutatier 
of  employees,  as  we  cannot  afford  to  proluca 
in  the  fsce  of  tbe  present  realstane*. 

It  seems  to  me  that  fur  coaU.  considrrlng 
that  the  average  sale  u  less  than  t200.  can 
bardly  b*  wwiatilwd  a  luxury.  It  ts  a  feac- 
ticai.  warm,  long-wearing  garment  that  i;lvea 
SMv*  comfort  ovsr  a  longer  period  th>ui  a 
dotb  eoat  iwttng  as  much  Ttue.  thert>  are 
a  few  high -priced  coaU  sold,  but  ti^  bulk  of 
business  Is  In  the  popular-price  field  wnere. 
at  th*  praaent  time.  It  is  almost  impossible 
to  do  bustnees  unless  one  eould  abeor'}  all 
the  tax  and  we  cant  do  that  and  stay  in 
buainsss. 

Very  trrily  yours. 

8.    K.    WiLUAMS. 

President. 

I  want  to  emphasise  the  fact  stated  by 
Mr.  Williams  that  the  sales  resistance 
brought  about  by  excise  tax  on  furs  has 
caused  him  to  cut  his  staff  by  one-third 
and.  unless  relief  is  granted  immediately, 
he  will  have  to  make  further  reduct  ons. 

Mr.  Williams"  case  Is  not  an  isolated 
one.  as  we  have  other  furriers  In  my  :on- 
gresslonal  district,  who  are  suffering  the 
fate  of  Clearfleld  Purs.  Inc. 

I  feel  certain  that  Congress  never  in- 
tended to  destroy  any  man's  business 
by  punitive  taxation  such  as  Is  revealed 
by  the  application  of  the  excise  ta<  on 
furs. 

If  we  aant  to  destroy  the  economy  of 
this  country,  of  which  the  keystone  iS 
small  business,  then  the  excise  tax  is  a 
perfect  vehicle. 

To  the  American  housewife  a  fur  coat 
Is  not  a  luxury  but  is  a  necessity  and 
every  American  woman  looks  forward  to 
possessing  such  a  coat  as  a  necessary  part 
of  her  wearmg  apparel. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  will  not  disapioint 
the  women  of  America  by  continuing 
this  discriminatory  tax  that  is  driving 
the  dealer  In  furs  into  bankruptcy  and 
destroying  the  jobs  of  a  vast  army  of 
skilled  American  workmen. 


Down  on  tbe  Fans 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  BROOKS  HAYS 

or  AaxAMsAs 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT AnVTS 

Af onday.  March  29,  1949 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  without  pro- 
longing the  argument  with  my  good 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
IMr.  Gsoeal.  regarding  the  home  ptod- 
ucts  of  Arkansas,  including  our  dogs,  I 
would  like  to  Include  a  short  addendum 
indicating  that  Arkansas  Is  making  great 
Industrial  strides  as  shown  by  the  follow- 
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Ing  editorial  from  the  Arkansas  Gazette 
of  March  24: 

DOWN   ON   THE    rAXM 

The  other  day  In  Congress  Representative 
Osoas,  of  Pennsylvania,  aroee  to  address  a 
query  to  Representative  Brcoks  Hats,  of 
Arkansas.  Is  It  trxie.  be  asked,  that  the  Ar- 
kani^  farmer  gets  up  In  the  morning  at 
the^^um  of  a  Connecticut  clock,  buttons 
his  Chicago  suspenders  to  Detroit  overalls, 
washes  his  face  with  Cincinnati  soap  In  a 
Pennsylvania  pan.  sits  down  to  a  Grand 
Rapids  table,  eats  bis  Chicago  meat  and 
Tennessee  fiour.  cooked  with  Kansas  lard  on  a 
St.  Louis  stove?  He  added  that  the  Arkansas 
farmer  puts  a  New  York  bridle  on  a  Kansas 
mule,  fed  with  Iowa  corn.  He  plows  a  farm 
covered  with  Ohio  mortgages  with  a  Chatta- 
nooga plow.  At  the  end  of  the  day  he  says 
a  prayer  written  In  Jerusalem,  crawls  under 
a  blanket  made  In  New  Hampshire,  only  to 
Y)t  kept  awake  by  an  Arkansas  dog-^the  only 
home  product  on  his  place. 

Mr.  Hats  had  the  pleasure  of  informing 
Mr.  Gross  that  things  have  changed  more 
than  somewhat  in  the  50  years  since  Henry 
Orady  made  his  classic  dissertation  on  the 
plight  of  the  agricultural  South  In  an  Indus- 
trial age.  The  Arkausan  countered  by  draw- 
ing a  composite  portrait  of  the  farm  animals 
in  the  State— among  other  things  a  com- 
bined cow  with  her  front  feet  on  the  Great 
Plains,  her  hind  hoofs  in  Canada,  and  her 
tail  switching  Icicles  from  the  the  North 
Pole.  And,  If  time  had  permitted,  he  could 
have  added  a  great  deal  more. 

These  days  an  Arkansas  farmer  could  be 
roused  in  the  morning  by  an  alarm  clock 
manufactured  in  Little  Rock.  He  could  turn 
on  current  generated  at  a  local  hydroelec- 
tric dam  or  a  steam-power  plant,  and  soon 
he  will  be  able  to  see  it  light  a  bulb  made 
at  Little  Rock.  He  could  put  on  work  clothes 
and  shoes  produced  in  Arkansas  factories. 
With  the  exception  of  coffee  and  sugar  his 
breakfast  could  consist  of  Arkansas  foods. 
His  wife  could  cook  the  meal  In  utensils 
made  from  Arkansas  bauxite,  and  serve  the 
food  In  dishes  manufactured  In  the  State. 
The  kitchen  stove  could  be  fueled  with  bu- 
tane from  several  Arkansas  refineries.  The 
farmer's  mechanical  equipment  would  come 
from  distant  factories,  t>ut  handles  in  his 
small  tools  would  have  been  shaped  from 
Arkansas  timber.  The  cnished  lime  and 
ammonium  nitrate  with  which  he  Increases 
the  fertility  of  his  fields  could  come  from 
State  plants.  The  car  in  his  garage  would 
be  made  In  part  from  raw  materials  from 
Arkansas  farms;  he  might  even  own  a  sta- 
tion wagon  whose  body  would  show  the 
crafUmanshlp  of  a  big  West  Helena  plant. 
In  the  evening  he  and  his  family  could  en- 
Joy  a  modern  home  supplied  with  furniture 
made  in  Arkansas.  Sleepy,  he  could  stretch 
out  on  an  Arkansas  mattress,  and  relax  In 
the  knowledge  that  balanced  farming  will 
soon  enable  him  to  pay  off  his  Ohio  mort- 
gages. 

And  as  to  that  home-produred  hound- 
well,  some  of  Mr.  Ghoss'  constituents  are 
willing  to  pay  a  good  deal  of  money  for  the 
privilege  of  prowling  over  Arkansas'  hills 
and  plains  while  listening  to  the  sweet  and 
plaintive  melody  of  the  chase. 


Sclerosis  Clinic 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  G.  FULTON 

or  pennstlvania 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  30.  1948 

Mr.    FULTON.      Mr.    Speaker,   under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Ric- 


ORD,  I  Include  the  following  article  from 
the  Nev;  York  Times  of  March  29.  1S48: 

SCLEKOSIS    CLINIC    WILL    OPEN    TODAT — BXSEABCH 
INTO  NEXVZ  DISEASE  TO  STAHT  WITH  FIRST  UNIT 

IN    BOSTON     HOSPITALS ALBANY     TO    GET    ONE 

BOON SPONSORS    CONDOCTING    S450.000    CAM- 
PAIGN TO  PUSH  STUDIES  IN  OTHER  LARGE  CniES 

The  first  of  a  scries  of  research  clinics  for 
the  study  of  multiple  sclerosis,  an  incapaci- 
tating nerve  disease  that  attacks  all  ages  but 
mainly  those  between  20  and  45  years,  will 
l>e  open  today  In  Boston  at  Beth  Israel  and 
Boston  Slate  Hospitals,  through  a  grant  from 
the  National  Multiple  Sclerosis  Society. 

In  making  this  announcement  yesterday. 
Ralph  I.  Straus,  president  of  the  society,  said 
a  second  clinic  would  be  opened  soon  in  AI- 
l>any  at  the  Albany  Hospital  and  other  mul- 
tiple sclerosis  research  clinics  would  be  set 
up  in  large  cities  across  the  country  as  soon 
as  funds  of  the  society  permit.  The  organi- 
zation Is  conducting  a  campaign  for  $450,000. 

Public  health  authorities  consider  multi- 
ple sclerosis  the  most  important  neurological 
problem  of  the  present,  according  to  Mr. 
Straus.  As  there  are  Indications  that  the 
number  of  cases  Is  increasing,  tiie  society  will 
launch  a  Nation-wide  statistical  survey  to 
determine  tiie  exact  extent  of  the  disease  and 
the  sections  where  it  Is  most  prevalent:. 

At  the  clinic  to  be  opened  In  Albany,  neu- 
rologists of  the  Albany  Medical  College  will 
cooperate  with  the  division  of  research  and 
laboratories  of  the  State  department  of 
health  In  conducting  research  into  the  baf- 
filng  disease,  also  known  as  disseminated 
sclerosis  and  Charcot's  disease. 

Acute  cases  may  quickly  t}ecome  fatal  but 
the  disease  is  more  often  slowly  progressive 
and  a  patient  with  advanced  multiple  scle- 
rosis is  usually  severely  handicapped  and  may 
be  confined  to  a  wheel  chair  or  bed. 

The  disease  is  a  nerve  disorder  in  which  the 
fatty  sheath  surrounding  the  nerves,  called 
myelin.  Is  damaged  and  replaced  bf  scar 
(sclerotic)  tissue.  When  this  damage  occurs, 
the  nerve  Impulses  cannot  be  transmitted 
with  the  full  strength  of  a  perfect  nerve.  As 
tlie  damage  progresses  &nd  the  scar  tissue 
grows  denser,  it  eventually  prevents  tiie  pas- 
sage of  the  nerve  Impulses  altogether.  What 
causes  the  nerve  damage  and  the  means  to 
control  It  liave  eluded  medical  science  thus 
far,  according  to  Bdr.  Straus.  At  first  con- 
sidered rare,  multiple  sclerosis  has  t)cen  es- 
tablished by  modern  diagnostic  techniques 
as  a  common  nerve  oisorder. 

The  National  Multiple  Sclerosis  Society  has 
headquarters  at  the  New  York  Academy  of 
Medicine  Building,  Fifth  Avenue  and  One 
Hundred  and  Third  Street. 


Half  Measures  and  Generalities 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THOR  C.  TOLLEFSON 

or   WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

,  Tuesday,  March  30.  1948 

Mr.  TOLLEFSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following-  article 
by  Walter  Lippmann  from  the  Washing- 
ton Post: 

HALT   MEASXTRES   AND   GENERALITIES 

(By  Walter  Lippmann) 
If  It  was  in  fact  necessary  that  Secretary 
Marshall  should  leave  Washington  at  thU 
time  in  order  to  go  to  Bogota,  he  cannot 
come  back  too  quickly.  For  the  condition 
of  our  affairs  is  very  serious  indeed,  and 
without  contlnuoiu  attention  it  may  be- 
come unmanageable.    The  President's  mes- 


sage, the  speeches,  testimony,  and  press  con- 
ferences of  Mr.  Marshall.  Mr.  Forrestal.  Mr. 
Royall,  Mr.  Sullivan,  and  Mr.  Symington 
have  put  this  country  In  the  position  of 
preparing  slowly  and  with  half  measures  for 
a  war  of  undefined  objectives. 

The  peril  of  war  will  become  more  acute 
and  more  Immediate  unless  the  Administra- 
tion accelerates  Its  military  measures  and 
clarifies  Its  diplomatic  objectives. 

Our  policy,  it  Is  said.  Is  to  convince  SUlln 
and  tbe  Politburo  that  aggression  will  mean 
war.  But  half-measures,  taken  slowly,  are 
quite  as  likely  to  convince  the  Kremlin  that 
our  policy  can  be  defeated  by  bold  and 
ruthless  measures  taken  quickly.  There  is 
good  reason  to  think  that  this  Is  pre- 
cisely what  the  Czechoslovak  coup,  the  Fin- 
nish action,  the  menacing  pressure  on 
Scandinavia,  and  on  Iran  signify — namely, 
the  conviction  in  Moscow  that  they  can  ob- 
tain the  strategical  advantage  before  this 
country  can  mobilize  and  deploy  Its  forces. 
It  Is  by  no  means  certain  that  the  Russians 
have  not  concluded  that  the  risk  for  them  Is 
less  if  they  bring  about  a  showdown  In  the 
near  future  than  If  they  wait  untU  western 
Europe  Is  united  and  recovering  and  until  we 
are  rearmed. 

For  our  power,  though  potentially  great, 
requires  time  to  develop.  It  has  to  be  exerted 
at  the  end  of  long  lines  of  supply.  And. 
morally  and  politically,  we  are  committed  In 
a  dozen  scattered  areas  of  the  globe,  all  of 
them  within  much  easier  reach  of  Russia 
than  of  the  United  States.  Moreover,  In  all 
these  areas  the  Russians  can  intervene,  using 
the  native  Communists,  far  more  easily  than 
we.  supporting  the  mixed  and  divided 
factions  that  are  antl-(3oinmunlsts.  Our  su- 
periority in  the  great  weapons,  like  the  atomic 
l>omb  and  in  long-range  aircraft,  no  doubt 
exists.  But  time,  distance,  and  mass  on  the 
one  hand — the  ability  to  provoke  civil  war 
and  to  seize  hostages  on  the  other  hand — are. 
if  not  a  defense  against  our  superior 
weapons,  a  very  considerable  offset. 

So  we  must  not  think  that  the  measures 
the  President  has  recommended  and  the 
declarations  about  no  more  appeasement  are 
anything  more  than  the  first  t>eginnlngs  of  a 
national  jjollcy  to  deal  with  the  situation. 
They  are  in  fact  rather  like  t^igging  a  hole 
which  is  to  be  the  foundation  of  a  house  for 
which  the  architect  has  not  yet  made  a  plan 
or  the  contractor  assembled  the  materials. 

The  military  measures  recommended  by 
the  Truman  administration  will  remain  half 
measures,  even  though  they  are  backed  by 
an  Industrial  and  financial  mobilization, 
untU  definite  strategic  decisions  are  taken 
as  to  where  and  for  what  purpose  American 
military  power  Is  to  be  deployed.  These  de- 
cisions have  not  been  taken.  They  have  not 
been  taken  because  the  diplomatic  policy  of 
the  administration  is  still  the  policy  of  con- 
tainment, which  means  in  military  terms 
that  American  forces  may  be  requli;ed  all 
around  the  periphery  of  the  Soviet  Union  In 
Eurof>e  and  Asia,  when,  where,  and  as  the 
Soviets  choose  to  take  the  initiative.  It  is 
impossible  to  make  effective  military  prepara- 
tions to  support  a  policy  of  this  kind.  We 
shall  never  have  enough  military  forces,  or  l>e 
able  to  get  them  to  these  scattered  theaters 
at  the  right  time,  or  having  gotten  ttiem 
there  to  do  more  than  win  local,  indecisive, 
engagements. 

The  alternative  is  a  policy  designed  for  a 
concrete,  and  therefore  a  limited  but  de- 
cisive objective.  That  objective  can  be  only, 
it  seems  to  me,  a  settlement.  Induced  by 
power  and  facilitated  by  compromise,  which 
results  in  the  withdrawal  cf  the  Red  Army 
from  the  Stettln-T:*rleste  line  to  the  frontiers 
of  the  Soviet  Union.  Such  a  settlement  may 
t>e  Impossible  to  achieve  without  war.  But 
whether  It  was  achieved  by  diplomacy  or  war 
it  would  be  a  settlement  of  the  main  conflict 
t>etween  the  Soviet  empire  and  the  western 
world. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  FRANCIS  E.  WALTER 

or  PBNM8TI.VAMU 

IM  THX  HOUSI  OP  RIPRBSIirTATrVBS 
Tuesday.  March  30.  194i 

Mr.  WALTER  Mr  Sp^ker.  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarlu  In  the  Ric- 
oao.  I  include  the  following  from  AMVET 
totter  for  Pcbruaa  !•.  1M«: 

•inoe  tha  Mrth  of  thIa  Matloo.  it  haa  bean 
policy  after  aaah  war  t«  dam- 
Mv  aincere  draira  far  paaae  by  etnp- 
military  eatabltabment  asd  pra> 
■nllBg  a  wrnk  military  fore*  to  the  r«t  of 
irririd  loataad  at  thu  policy  aeeom- 
pitahmc  ita  ob)aatt«aa.  It  Uaa  been  a  faetor 
iar  diaturbaitcaa  arlatnc  internationally  and 
InaUy  raaulting  in  war.  Prv  axampia.  It  ta 
viM  !■«••  that  both  tba  Kaiaar,  to  tha  Pirat 
Wcartd  War,  aad  Hitler,  in  tha  fimnnl  World 
War  were  aimimfm  In  Ulllng  tbalr  paopla 
that  tha  ObHad  tutaa  vaa  daaadmtt  and  im- 
pnt«nt  aad  ao«  a  aartooi  factor  to  eoaaider  la 
ihe  achievement  of  the  ambtttona  or  th*  Oer- 
BMU1  nation  It  la  inconceivable  to  AlfVKTB 
that  only  two  and  a  half  yeara  after  tha  graat- 
aa(  and  atoat  btjrribie  war  in  butory  wa  are 
agaU)  repeating  thia  "waaknaaa  invltaa  paaca" 
policy  whan  everyone  knowa  hiatory  prow 
that  weakneaa  Invltaa  attack. 

It  la  ttrange  and  ahamt  lacradlhla  in  the 
light  of  paat  ezpOTtaaea  that  tha  United 
■latM  ahottld  again  aikiw  tu  ariaad  toraaa 
to  ba  Mampadad  into  the  graateat  dnaobUl- 
caM'.n  In  hiatory.  Our  preaent  Army  la  lOU,- 
COO  uoopa  under  Ita  oummum  atrength.  ac- 
eordmg  to  military  aaparu.  Our  Air  Porea 
haa  datertorated  to  a  point  where  we  have 
only  one- third  the  number  of  eon  bat  plaaaa 
that  Ruaala  haa.  Ow  Navy  ia  able  to  Ooat 
only  two  baltlmblpa  fully  manned  and  haa 
ooJy  recently  been  required  to  at  leaat  partly 
man  the  fthipa  with  Maxlnca. 

Wa  hotd  thIa  fact  to  be  telf-evldent:  That 
tha  aaom  producUTe  and  greatcat  country  in 
the  world  democratically  controlled  can  ba 
tha  atroBgaat  force  for  peace  in  tiie  world 
only  tf  It  li  aoAelenUy  prepared  to  enforca 
the  paaca.  No  aHvaaalva  aatloa  haa  ever 
yet  attached  a  paaw^ovtaf  aatloa  which  la 
patantly  atraa«ar. 

Already  tha  Intamatlonal  altuatlon  haa 
It  that  ow  State  De- 
wa  are  In  a  cold  war 
with  Ruaala:  that  our  Secretary  of  State  re- 
cently called  off  tha  four-power  conference 
and  raid  In  effect  that  diplomacy  had  failed 
and  that  baalc  dactalona  muat  ba  chained  in 
order  for  dtplamaey  to  auecead.  Tba  hottr 
la  getting  late  but  It  la  not  too  late  yet  for 
the  Unttad  Stataa  to  buUd  up  a  strong 
enough  military  foroa  to  make  tha  break- 
ing of  the  peace  by  any  nation  too  aapeaalve. 
Unlvaraal  military  tratalaf  haa  baan  pro- 
poaad  and  has  not  yat  baea  paaaad.  nor  la 
there  any  apparent  raaaou  to  be  optimistic 
about  Ita  paaaage.  The  Ptndlettcr  Report  on 
the  state  of  our  Air  Force  and  the  need  for 
aatabttatatng  a  atronger  Ah-  Ptnre  has  not 
haaa  aaied  upon.  If  tha  world  la  to  have 
peace,  thaaa  oondltkma  muat  be  ccrracted  by 
approptlata  acUoo  by  tha  Congraaa  of  tha 
United  Stataa  supported  by  the  people  of 
tha  Unttad  Staten.  who  obvloualy  muat  con- 
centrate on  the  need  for  such  action. 

AMVXTS.  therefore,  propoaea  that  April  19. 
1M8  be  esubllahad  aa  a  NaUonal  Prepared- 
aam  Day.  On  that  day  programa  ahould  ba 
amdaetad  which  will  focua  the  attention  of 
the  people  of  the  Uhltad  StMrn  t^on  the 
need  for  praparadaaaa  aad  why  tMa  peepared- 
Bern  la   the  alngla  greatcet  factor  for  the 


ration  of  Internationa]  peaceful  rela- 
Weakneaa  Invites  attack;  atrettgta 
praeervea  the  paaca.  so  long  aa  that  atretigth 
Ilet  In  the  bands  of  governments  contrciled 
b;  people  who  hata  war.  We,  the  vetcratu. 
oi  World  War  n.  who  were  principally  re- 
sponsible (or  the  winning  of  Ike  greatest  war 
In  hiatory.  want  no  more  wars.  We  fought 
with  tha  hope  that  there  would  be  no  more 
wars  and  we  strongly  believe  that  prepaied* 
naaa  on  the  part  of  the  United  Sutea  at  :hU 
stage  In  tha  affairs  of  histcry  la  the  single, 
strongeat.  most  practical  meaaa  of  nuilntalnv 
ing  the  peace. 

Wt.  therefore,  are  going  to  eonduct  ■  Pnul 
lUm^  Praparadneaa  Day  on  April  itth  The 
program  win  rtart  where  Paul  Havers  started 
to  BMiay  years  ago  in  history  when,  on  the 
19th  of  April .  in  iTTft.  he  alerted  tha  Nation 
to  tha  naed  for  prepared neaa.  Hla  alert  was 
too  late. 

Today,  tha  tempo  of  affairs  has  stepped  up 
so  amazintcly  that  an  airplane  can  eroas  from 
coast  to  coaat  in  a  shorter  ttow  than  it  taok 
Paul  Ravers  to  go  from  Charleaeea  to  Conrord. 
We  tMlleve  that  thia  theme  ran  be  dramatiaed 
to  the  people  who  may  awake  in  ttOM.  On 
that  day,  there  will  be  three  llghU  tit  In  the 
Old  Church  Towar  of  Boston;  one  If  by  lend, 
two  If  by  sea.  and  three  If  by  air.  A  hone 
wtu  be  Middled  and  rtddta  the  route  that 
Paul  llevere  rode.  Addremm  stressing  rhe 
need  of  preparednaw  will  be  given  on  Lex- 
ington Oommon  by  dUttnguishad  national 
•peakers.  including  our  national  commander 
and  a  national  radio  brcadcast  «iu  be  ar- 
ranged. In  every  one  of  our  1.400  pnaU  and 
4g  State  depidtments,  programs  will  be  et*- 
cuted;  In  some  cuiea  and  towns  there  wUI  be 
paradaa.  town  meeting  will  be  held  In  others. 
and  various  functions  will  t>e  undertaken  tu 
put  the  facta  before  the  American  public 
why  preparednesa  U  a  program  for  peace. 

That  night  throufrhout  the  United  States 
AUVXTS  In  each  diy  and  town,  village  and 
hamlet  will  cauae  to  have  lighted  green  Hnhi' 
In  homes,  on  the  streets,  in  towers  and  In 
every  poaalble  place.  Tha  graen  light  tc 
algnlfy  OO  tor  preparedneaa.  for  peace  Co- 
operating organlaationa  have  already  Indi- 
cated their  daalra  to  aid  thia  program. 


Tke  Heart  of  the  Coasbtntioa 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  TOM  PICKETT 

or  TsxAa 

IN  THK  HOUSE  OP  RZPRESBNTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  30.  1948 

Mr.  PICKETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Rec- 
ObD.  I  Include  herein  an  article  that  ap- 
peared in  the  Houston  Post.  Houston. 
Tex.,  on  Sunday.  March  21.  194«.  by  Hon. 
V.  A.  Collins,  a  former  member  of  the 
Texas  State  Senate  and  one  of  the  most 
highly  respected  members  of  the  bar  in 
my  State.  This  article  merits  the  careful 
reading  and  thoughtful  consideration  of 
every  Member  of  Congress: 

THs  HCAar  or  thi  cowaiiiunow 
(By  V.  A.  Collins) 

The  Stataa  came  together  to  form  a  mora 
perfect  Union. 

The  Stataa  or  Colonlea  had  all  power  then: 
they  did  not  haea  to  surrender  any  of  It,  but 
they  choaa  to  eorrander  certain  powers  In 
order  to  create  a  more  perfect  Union. 

But  they  wanted  the  powers  they  nirren- 
dered  to  ba  very  specific. 
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Since  the  States  created  the  United  Statea 
they  had  a  right  to  surrender  or  withhold 
such  powers  as  they  saw  fit.  As  the  Preal- 
dent  aald  of  Puerto  Rico  "they  should  have 
the  right  to  determine  their  relationship 
with  the  United  States."  which  they  were 
creating,  and  the  Thirteen  Colonlea,  called 
Statea  In  the  Constitution,  made  a  covenant 
with  each  other,  creating  a  General  Govern- 
ment, the  United  States,  and  delegating  to 
it  such  powers  as  seemed  best  to  them. 

When  thnt  co^-enant  was  adopted  it  t>ecame 
a  sacred  contract  among  tha  Statea  and  was 
blbdlng  on  ail  only  by  tbe  reasonable  Inter- 
pretation of  the  contmct. 

The  contract  would  never  have  been  made 
had  they  not  •('••d  to  retnin  all  power  each 
poeesiaed  In  severalty  except  such  powers  aa 
they  all  agreed  to  surrender  to  the  Union 
they  were  creating. 

The  powers  which  they  agreed  to  surrender 
to  tha  United  Stataa  are  set  out  In  plain  lan- 
guage In  aectlon  VIII  of  the  Constitution  aa 
•dopud. 

la  that  section  there  were  18  speclflc  granta 
of  power,  When  thu  was  adopted  it  became 
a  saored  agreement  among  the  Stales.  lach 
had  a  right  to  demand  that  all  adhere  to  the 
agreement,  but  no  one.  or  even  a  majority, 
had  a  right  to  enlarge  on  the  powers  granted. 

Delegatee  met  to  "form  a  more  perfect 
Union,  aataMlah  Juatlce,  insure  domestic 
tranquility,  provide  for  the  common  defeiose, 
promote  the  general  welfare,  and  secure  tlie 
bleaalngs  of  liberty  to  ourselves  and  our 
poaUrlty  " 

ftemember,  it  was  the  Colonlea,  called 
Butea  in  the  Constitution,  that  came  to- 
gether to  create  a  more  f>erfect  union.  Thoae 
Colonlea  or  Statea  were  self-governing  uulta 
at  the  time.  They  bad  all  the  rlgbu  and 
powera  to  dlspoae  of  as  they  pleased.  They 
did  not  have  to  delegate  any  of  the  powers, 
but  they  thotight  It  was  best  to  create  an 
agency  to  act  for  all  of  them  in  certain  mat- 
ters. The  United  Statea  was  created  by  the 
SUtes  only  as  an  agency  for  them. 

They  feared  to  surrender  too  much  power 
to  their  agent.  It  was  not  unlike  your  nam- 
ing an  agent,  and  delegating  to  blm  certain 
authority.  When  he  acu  beyond  his  dele- 
gated authority,  his  acts  cannot  bind  bis 
principal. 

With  this  In  view,  they  knew  It  was  Im- 
portant to  make  plain  tbe  duties  and  powers 
to  be  delegated  to  this  agency  they  were 
creating. 

In  aectlon  Vm  of  the  Constitution  they 
made  very  clear  what  powers  this  new  agency 
waa  expected  to  exercise. 

Section  VIII  Is  beaded:  Powers  Granted  to 
Congresa.  Section  IX  is  headed:  Powers 
Denied  to  the  United  SUtea. 

Please  read  carefully  thoae  two  sections. 

If  Texas  appointed  an  agent  to  perform 
the  things  set  forth  In  section  VIII  of  the 
Constitution,  and  he  undertook  to  fix  tbe 
qualifications  of  tbe  voters  In  Texas,  would 
you  not  say  his  acta  were  void  because  he 
went  beyond  bis  delegated  authority? 

It  Is  a£  simple  as  that. 

But  section  IX  undertook  to  define  what 
Congress  could  not  do,  it  gave  some  latitude 
for  misinterpretation. 

Because  It  expressly  mentioned  eight  mat- 
ters, which  Congress  could  not  do,  a  group  of 
politicians  Interpreted  it  to  mean  that  the 
mention  of  the  eight  matters  excluded  all 
others,  and  that  Congress  could  do  all  things 
not  expressly  Inhibited  In  the  Constitution. 

Of  course,  the  same  interpretation  should 
have  been  applied  to  section  VIII;  the  men- 
tion of  the  powers  granted  should  have  ex- 
cluded every  power  not  expressly  granted,  but 
experience  has  proved.  If  any  thing  In  the 
law  Is  left  to  construction,  men  will  construe 
It  to  aa  to  widen  the  scope  of  their  power, 
and  tlie  first  two  or  three  sessions  of  Con- 
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again  verified  that  characteristic  of 
Ben. 

In  everything  Congress  again  Bought  to  ex- 
ceed its  constitutional  limitations  on  the  In- 
terpretation that  powers  not  expressly  pro- 
hibited in  tbe  Constitution  were  not  denied 
to  Congress. 

The  great  champion  of  democracy,  Jetler- 
eon,  waa  at  work  prodding  the  people  to 
adopt  a  BUI  of  RlghU,  and  finally  hla  friend 
and  disciple,  Madison,  Introduced  and 
paaaed  the  resolution  for  the  Bill  of  Rights. 
It  was  adopted  8  years  after  the  adoption  of 
the  Constitution. 

There  u  little  doubl  of  tbe  authorehip  of 
the  Bill  of  RlghU. 

Doubtlea*  we  owe  It  to  that  great  deflu>* 
erat,  Thomaa  Jefferson. 

It  is  the  eoul  of  the  Cotistitution.  It 
apectflad  riKhu  that  neither  the  Oongreae 
nor  the  Btntes  could  take  away  from  the  peo- 
ple: the  right  of  freedom  of  religion,  the 
freedom  of  apeach,  the  right  to  keep  and 
bear  arms.  Article  III  gave  us  the  right  to 
aeleet  the  tenants  for  our  houses,  and  so  on 
through  the  whole  10  articles  constituting 
the  rights  which  neither  Congress  nor  the 
States  can  take  awoy  from  tha  people,  and 
finished  with  article  X  which  Is  the  crowing 
glory  of  our  constitutional  liberty. 

Article  X.  "Tbe  powers  not  granted  to  the 
United  Statee  by  the  Constitution,  nor  pro- 
hibited by  It  to  the  Statea,  are  reaerved  to 
the  States  respectively  or  to  the  people." 

As  if  the  framer  of  the  Bill  of  Rights  feared 
he  had  left  some  loophole  through  which 
power-greedy  Congressmen  may  go  beyond 
constitutional  authority,  it  seems  that  article 
X  of  the  Bill  of  Rights  was  thrown  In  as  a 
perpetual  bar  to  congreaalonal  invasion  of 
the  rights  of  the  States  and  the  people. 

Mr.  Jefferson  thought  It  would  protect  us 
from  congressional  dictatorship,  but  he  did 
not  know  twentieth  century  politicians. 

Of  course,  he  thought  that  when  a  man 
took  tbe  oath  of  Congressman,  be  would 
keep  it. 

Reread  article  X  of  the  Bill  of  Rights:  "The 
powers  not  granted  to  the  United  States  by 
the  Constitution  nor  prohibited  to  the  States. 
are  reserved  to  the  States  respectively,  or  to 
the  people." 

Read  section  Vm  of  the  Constitution  and 
you  will  see  every  power  granted  to  the 
United  States. 

Section  Vin  is  headed:  Powers  Granted  to 
Congress. 

Read  all  the  powers  granted  to  Congress. 

Do  you  see  anything  that  by  the  most 
liberal  construction,  would  authorize  Con- 
gress to  pass  a  law  to  say  who  can  vote  in 
Texas,  or  repeal  any  law  enacted  by  Texas 
fixing  the  qualifications  of  voters,  or  any 
constitutional  amendment  voted  by  Texas 
voters  requiring  a  poll  tax  to  qualify  one  to 
vote? 

Do  you  sec  any  authority  to  enact  a  Federal 
antllynching  bill? 

Do  you  see  any  authority  to  establish  a 
commlBBlon  to  go  Into  your  store  or  shop 
and  supplant  white  employees  with  Negro 
employees,  If  perchance  It  found  the  em- 
ployees of  the  two  races  out  of  proper  pro- 
portion to  the  population  of  the  races  In 
the  community? 

Do  you  see  any  provision  In  there  that 
wotild  authorize  Congress  to  pass  a  law  that 
would  prevent  the  States  from  sending  white 
children  to  one  school  and  Negroes  to 
another? 

If  not,  then  read  section  X  of  the  Con- 
stitution, and  see  If  the  States  are  denied 
these  rights. 

Only  three  powers  are  denied  to  the  States, 
and.  If  you  will  read  them  you  will  see  the 
Statea  are  not  denied  the  power  to  regulate 
by  law  and  enforce  such  laws  as  deal  with 
the  President's  Civil  Rights  program. 


If  that  U  true,  then  article  X  of  the  BUI 
of  RlghU  reserves  such  rights  to  the  Statea, 
or  the  people.  Of  Truman's  clvll-rlghu 
program,  they  are  all  reserved  to  the  Sutea. 
except  what  Is  known  as  the  FEPC  (fair 
employment).  It  u  a  right  reserved  to  the 
people — to  select  their  own  employees  and 
to  employ  whites.  Negroes,  or  Mexicans,  or 
Ru.-jsiaus,  If  you  pleaae. 

All  one  has  to  do  la  to  read  the  powera 
granted  to  Congreaa  in  section  VTII  of  the 
Constitution,  and  section  X  of  the  Consti- 
tution rlghU  denied  to  the  States,  and,  if 
he  falls  to  find  the  right  to  fix  the  quulifica- 
tlona  for  voters,  the  right  to  pass  uiitllynch- 
Ing  laws,  to  pass  the  MtPC,  or  the  right  to 
aboUsli  our  segregation  laws  under  the  sec- 
tion VIII,  and  fulls  to  find  th(jae  cxprpasly 
inhibited  In  section  X,  than  they  are  re* 
eerved  to  the  Sutea,  or  to  the  people. 

The  ooiulng  erlele: 

It  eeema  certain  that  Oongreae  will  aooapt 
President  Truman's  challenge  and  paae  all 
his  civll-rtghui  program. 

He  sUrted  it  for  political  effect,  and  the 
Republlcane  will  take  the  play  away  from 
htm. 

Nothing  better  oould  Im  expected  of  a  Re* 
publican  Congreaa,  when  challenged  by  one 
who  called  himself  a  Democrat, 

Of  course,  he  will  approve  the  legiaiatlon, 
notwithstanding  it  euu  the  heart  out  of  the 
Constitution. 

Can  we  depend  upon  the  Supreme  Court, 
our  last  line  of  defense? 

I  fear  for  the  safety  of  the  constitutional 
rights  of  my  country. 

It  is  time  for  plain  talk. 

No  man  of  Intellectual  honesty  can  atudy 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  and 
honestly  say  that  Congreas  has  the  constltu- 
tlonai  authority  to  paas  such  laws  aa  advo- 
cated in  the  President's  clvil-rlgbta  program. 

It  is  not  tor  the  lack  of  understanding 
that  Congress  would  try  to  pass  and  enforce 
Eucb  laws. 

The  writers  of  the  BUI  of  Right*,  knowing 
that  there  might  come  a  time  when  majori- 
ties would  utterly  Ignore  the  rights  of  minori- 
ties, put  article  X  in  as  the  heart  of  tbe  cov- 
enant. 

Oh,  why  will  men,  sworn  to  protect  and 
enforce  it.  ruthlessly  strike  it  down? 

Congress  Is  sworn  to  protect  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States,  yet  they  (many  of 
them ) ,  have  their  swords  unsheathed  to  cut 
the  heart  out  of  it,  by  cutting  out  article  X 
of  the  BUI  of  Rights. 

Shame  on  any  man  who  wotild  pay  homage 
with  words  to  the  greatest  Democrat  that 
ever  lived,  as  they  do  at  Jefferson  Day  din- 
ners, and  then  strike  at  the  Bill  of  Rights, 
the  greatest  bulwark  of  ou''  democracy  and 
our  liberty. 


A  Bitter  Pill  for  Americans — This  Country 
Has  Led  the  World  in  Smashing  the 
Fabric  of  Gvilization 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HOWARD  H.  BUFFETT 

or  NEBRASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  30,  1948 

Mr.  BUFFETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Rec- 
ord. I  am  inserting  the  following  article 
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Ax'ii.Mlv.  th«  It':  ittlon  ta  now  COB- 

centr  ■  '\  preparntiuM  for  another  w«r. 

In  «  '.''-  s  la  much  to  Indicate  that  we 

wou  d  be  the  fgnmot.  The  wagUif  of 
•1^  esalTC  wnr  U  the  poorcat  possible  dsfWMS 
of  d  wmocncy  It  la.  rather,  a  eonfewloo  of 
men  tal  and  moral  bankruptcy.  And  it  haa 
alwf  ys  been  the  historical  prelude  to  the 
dow  ifail  of  the  aggressor. 

T  le  Urea  of  our  youth  are  not  the  properly 
of  t  le  State,  to  throw  on  a  mbblsh  heap  In 
Xorfa  or  Yu<{oelaTla  as  aooM  brass  hat  may 
And  the  tradttlOM  of  this  RtifnMie 
not  entrusted  to  tneompeient  dHBB 
to  dissipate  and  squander  at  thctr 
swe4t  pleasure.  Whether  or  not  IntelUgeBt. 
Am<r leans  are  at  least  a  decent  people. 
I4M1  ty  tbey  ha^e  paid  a  terrible  bill,  with 
WM  iBff  worth  while  to  ahow  (or  It.  Belore 
thr  Inee  what  is  left  of  their  heritage,  before 
tbsi  are  conscripted  for  the  »ur  that  nobody 

an    accurate   ."crountlng   of   govern- 

mn  tal  performance  Is  In  order 

It  Is  not  enough  to  wait  patiently  for  t^e 
nex  election,  still  more  than  7  months  away. 
By  hen.  as  things  are  ?oing.  it  may  be  too 
late  to  javp  the  Republic.  Indeed,  there  Is 
all  too  much  reason  to  believe  that  the 
prvldentlal  entourage  ts  nut  unwilling  to 
prw  Ipltate  a  war  before  the  election,  on  the 
too  clever  assumption  that  there  Is  now  no 
oth<  r  way  In  which  those  responsible  can 
ke«i  I  their  appalling  record  at  least  partly 
lied  from  public  scrutiny. 

n 
L4t  us  meet  the  present  administration  on 
same   low   ground  which   Mr.   Truman 
for  his  cristo  mssaage  of   March   17. 
us.  for  the  sake  of  his  argument,  forget 
him  the  principles  which  really  made 
Republic  great.    Let  us  confine  the  case 
narrow  Issue  of  national  security.    Let 
dven  for  the  moment  admit  what  history 
will   deny:    that   American  participation   in 
the  last  war  was  inevitable. 

Ii  I  defense  of  Prssldeat  Truman  It  must 
b*  aUd  that  bis  prwtoceasor  set  the  course 
tow  uxX  catastrophe.  It  was  Roosevelt  who 
flUep  Government  offices  with  fellow-trav- 
who  capitulated  to  Stalin  in  secret 
which  he  did  not  dare  to  reveal 
American  people;  who  permitted  the 
to  occupy  half  of  Europe  and 
their  offensive  position  in  the 
■ast. 
All  that  is  dear  enough.  But  when  set 
fori  n  It  still  remains  tindenlable  that  Harry 
Truman  accepted  and  confirmed  the  Roose> 
vtuTpuUcy  of  strengthenlBg  Oonununist  dic- 
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Separate  consideration  should  be  given  to 
the  fate  of  the  United  Nations,  already — as 
a  factor  for  the  preservation  of  world  peace — 
as  dead  :is  frozen  mutton. 

The  infinitely  superior  League  of  Nations 
lasted  nearly  20  years  without  Amerlcau 
membership,  and  accomplished  much  valua- 
ble work.  The  United  Nations,  primarily 
New  Deal  In  design  and  sponsorship,  ts  fad- 
ing out  (if  the  picture  well  In  advance  of  Its 
third  birthday  Politically  speaking.  It  has 
served  only  to  stimulate  strlle  and  to  assist 
the  subtle  Russian  program  of  wor'.d  domina- 
tion. 

The  only  real  Issue  about  UN.  now.  Is  that 
which  has  ao  often  exercised  the  ingenuity 
of  these  who  write  murder  mysteries — how 
to  dlsposs  of  the  remains  in  such  a  manner 
that  responsibility  for  the  crime  may  be  con- 
cealed. And  if  all  this  were  ••  than  a 
••whodunit"  there  might  be  .v g  sooth- 
ing In  all  the  Ingenious  endeavor  to  divert 
suspicion  from  the  White  House.  We  could 
accept  as  a  game  the  pre^nt  feverish  effort 
to  focus  responsibility  on  those  who  only 
18  m<»ttas  ago  agreed  with  us  at  Nuremberg 
that— 

"to  prepare.  Incite,  or  wage  a  war  of  aggres- 
sion, or  to  coiupire  with  othei^s  to  do  so.  is  a 
crime  •  •  •  and  that  for  the  commls- 
aion  of  such  crimes  individuals  are  responsi- 
ble.- 

But  it  will  not  need  another  Nuremberg 
t.'-lal — next  time  In  Moscow  or  Washmgtjn— 
to  make  clear  where  the  responsibility  for 
the  demise  of  the  United  Nations  rests.  It 
rests  with  those  who,  defying  everything  In 
the  American  tradition,  attempted  to  t}ase 
world  peace  on  a  concept  of  power  politics. 
As  Human  Events  has  often  pmlnted  out.  the 
United  Nations  was  In  theory  nothing  more 
than  an  alliance  of  great  powers,  set  up  to 
dominate  the  wor!d.  When  the  two  most 
powerful  Allies  fell  out.  the  •'peace-loving" 
organization  inevitably  collapsed. 

One  is  forced  to  wonder  whether  Americans 
are  any  longer  capable  of  appreciating  the 
profound  wjdom  of  Washington's  Farewell 
Address,  and  Us  admonition  that: 

"The  great  rule  of  conduct  for  us.  In  regard 
to  foreign  nations.  Is  In  extending  our  foreign 
relations  to  have  with  them  as  little  political 
connection  as  possible.  So  far  as  we  hav* 
already  formed  engagements  let  them  be  ful- 
filled, with  perfect  good  faith.  Here  let  us 
stop." 
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few  yean,  has  led  the  world  in  smaahing  ihs 
fabric  of  civilisation;  has  accomplished  vlr> 
tually  nothing  outside  its  tiordera  toward 
the  rebuilding  of  somethlni;  better.  It  Is  not 
merely  German  factories  that  we  have  dis- 
mantled. It  la  the  whole  structure  of  Amer- 
ican Ideals. 

The  mistakes  which  we  have  made  cannot 
be  canceled  out.  But  tt  Is  not  necessary  to 
pile  new  blunders  on  those  which  now  serve 
to  plague  us.  There  Is  no  reason  to  be  hys- 
terical because  we  did  not  foresee  what  we 
helped  to  precipitate  In  Czechoslovakia. 
The  way  to  keep  the  disease  of  communism 
from  conquest  is  to  flpht  It  In  the  rcr'.m  of 
mind  and  spirit,  saving  conscripted  bcdies  as 
a  last  and  forlorn  hope. 

The  union  of  western  Djrope  Is  all  to 
the  good.  The  world  would  have  been  hap- 
pier If  the  Europeans  had  developed  It  long 
ago.  But  let  us  not  delude  them  Into  think- 
ing that  American  opinion  wants  to  see  this 
republic  a  party  to  a  military  alliance  di- 
rected against  those  with  whom  we  were  so 
recently,  and  disastrously,  allied. 

In  less  than  a  year  the  so-called  Marshall 
plan  has  been  completely  altered  from  its 
original  design.  It  is  no  longer  a  European 
recovery  program.  Now  It  Is  a  program  for 
subsidizing  ard  even  arming  western  Europe 
as  a  fringe  of  Imperial  outposts.  Only  the 
most  fatuous  diplomacy  could  have  produced 
so  dubious  and  desperate  an  outcome. 

Before  our  failure  can  be  redeemed.  Its 
appalling  magnitude  must  be  understood 
We  have  only  ourselves  to  blame.  And  we 
must  realize  that  emphasis  on  physical  power 
Is  now  more  likely  to  hasten  than  to  avert 
the  final  war  toward  which  we  are  plunging 
headlone.  To  avoid  this  end  we  must  restor*^ 
the  Ideals  on  which  our  power  rests. 

So  far  as  we  have  already  formed  engage- 
ments, let  them  be  fulfilled  with  perfect 
good  faith.     Here  let  us  stop. 


We  Must  Believe  in  Peace 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MARY  T.  NORTON 

or  NTW  JZRSXT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVE3 

Tuesday.  March  30,  1948 

Mrs.  NORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Rec- 
oiD,  I  include  the  following  article  by 
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iw»iiD  «r>iM  »i.'>m  Hti  met,  ptitnted  to  the 
fact  that  the  battle  would  be  a  lung  ous  and 
the  victory  far  off. 

Life  here  on  this  earth  might  well  seem 
to  be  a  failure.  The  reward  and  the  triumph 
might  only  exist  for  the  spirit  once  freed 
from  the  trammels  of  this  world. 

The  people  of  our  day  have  thought  that 
with  the  end  of  the  war  they  would  have 
peace  and  security,  but  they  find  themselves 
faced  with  continuing  anxiety  and  more  wars 
and  rumors  of  wars.  They  look  at  the  world 
of  nature  around  them  and  realize  that  all 
things  die  and  lie  again,  and  the  flow  oMlfe 
In  spring  emphasizes  the  Easter  lesson. 

We.  the  p>eople,  may  seem  to  fall  in  our 
efforts  to  attain  a  world  In  which  sectirlty  and 
brotherly  love  prevail.  If  we  do  not  learn  in 
time,  we  may  come  to  complete  destruction, 
but  the  Resurrection  seems  to  promise  that 
the  spirit  of  man  shall  ultimately  triumph 
over  the  enemies  of  man — those  enemies 
which  He  within  man  himself  and  which  he 
must  conquer  before  he  can  be  free. 

St.  John,  in  describing  Christ's  appearance 
to  the  disciples,  records  His  salutation: 
"Peace  be  unto  you,"  and  when  He  appeared 
to  them  again  to  quiet  the  unbelief  of 
Thomas  the  doubting  one.  He  said:  "Because 
thou  has  seen  Me  thou  hast  believed:  blessed 
are  they  that  have  not  seen  and  yet  believed." 

It  is  hard  for  us  to  believe  in  peace  and 
to  keep  our  spirit  keyed  to  the  assurance  that 
we  can  achieve  the  realization  of  Christ's 
words.  We  have  not  seen  peace  and  yet  we 
must  believe  In  It.  for  without  that  belief  in 
the  thing  which  we  seek  and  In  our  ability  to 
find  it.  we  will  t>e  useless  as  the  doubting 
disciple. 

Easter  is  the  season  that  emphasizes  for 
all  of  us  the  need  for  faith— faith  in  our 
raUgion.  faith  ^  in  ourselves,  faith  in  our 
Belabors  and  in  our  frlonds  and  In  the  peo- 
B)es  of  the  world.  If  the  United  States  has  a 
destiny — and  we  Americans  have  believed  this 
ever  since  the  days  of  the  foimdlng  fathers — 
then  It  would  look  as  though  the  resolving 
of  our  difficulties  at  this  time  lies  in  greater 
faith — to  insure  greater  effort  toward  the 
ultimate  achievement  for  all  upon  earth  of 
Christ's  saluutlon:  "Peace  toe  unto  you." 


Hon.  E&mon  De  Valera 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  LANE 

or  MAssAcuusrrTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  30,  1948 

Mr.  LANE    Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Record,  I 
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modern  IrelAiid  whliii  I6  ujii.t  uow  perpelu- 
atalng  the  great  religious  and  poliiicttl  tra- 
ditions which  have  distinguished  tliat  uatioii 
since  the  duys  of  Balnt  Patarlck. 

Tonight  we  are  signally  honored  by  having 
with  us  the  one  man  whom  I  consider  to  be 
the  living  embodiment  of  the  achievements 
and  aspirations  of  modern  Ireland. 

From  1913,  when  he  made  the  cause  of  the 
volunteers  his  own,  until  a  few  weeks  ago, 
when  he  laid  down  the  reins  of  government 
after  16  illustrious  and  eventful  years  as 
Premier  of  Eire,  our  distinguished  guest  has 
spent  the  whole  of  his  time,  his  great  talents, 
and  his  prodigious  efforts  to  bring  his  beloved 
land  to  Its  proper  place  In  the  world  common- 
wealth of  free  nations. 

How  well  he  has  succeeded  in  that  great 
and  noble  task  is  evidenced  today  by  the 
fact  that,  alone  in  western  Europe,  Ireland 
is  the  one  nation  where  the  scourge  of  com- 
munism haa  no  chance  of  either  Infiltration, 
domination,  or  survival. 

The  character  of  the  man  Is  revealed  In 
his  philosophy  of  government.  And  his 
phllsophy  of  government — and  that  of  the 
people  of  Eire  is  nowhere  more  clearly  re- 
flected than  in  the  great  constitution  for 
the  self-government  of  the  Irish  people 
which  was  adopted  during  the  period  of  his 
dynamic  leadership. 

In  1937,  when  emergent,  godless  political 
phllMophies  were  spreading  the  darkness  of 
despair  over  large  portions  of  Europe  and 
Asia — at  a  time  when  materialistic  theories 
of  the  economic  man  were  finding  wide- 
spread acceptance — and  only  2  years  before 
the  outbreak  of  the  moet  terrible  war  in 
history,  the  Irish  people,  under  the  guiding 
genius  of  the  De  Valera  government,  adopted 
a  new  constitution. 

Listen  for  a  moment  to  Its  preamble: 

"In  the  name  of  the  Most  Holy  Trinity, 
from  Whom  is  all  authority,  and  to  Whom, 
as  our  final  end,  all  actions  both  of  men  and 
states  must  be  referred,  we  the  people  of 
Eire,  humbly  acknowledging  all  our  obliga- 
tions to  the  Divine  Lord,  Jesus  Christ,  Who 
sustained  our  fathers  through  centuries  of 
trial,  gratefully  remembering  their  heroic 
and  imremitting  struggle  to  regain  the  right- 
ful independence  of  our  nation,  and  seeking 
to  promote  the  common  good,  with  due  ob- 
servance of  prudence.  Justice,  and  charity, 
so  that  the  dignity  and  freedom  of  the  Indi- 
vidual may  be  assured,  true  social  order 
attained,  and  the  unity  of  our  coimtry  re- 
stored, and  concord  established  with  other 
nations,  do  hereby  adopt,  enact,  and  give  to 
ourselves  this  constitution." 

Here  In  a  few  brief  phrases,  we  have  the 
essence  of  true  social  and  political  philosophy 
combined  with  the  simple  but  sublime  the- 
ology of  true  Christian  faith.  Stripped  of 
all  legalisms  and  devoid  of  the  weasel-words 
<  of  diplomatic  language,  the  phrases  have  the 
beauty  of  a  prayer.  They  express  the  Chris- 
tianity   of   Ireland    and    they    dedicate    her 
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distribution  of  national  material  resouresa 
not  for  socialistic  or  communistic  purposss — 
but  for  the  service  of  the  common  good,  and 
to  provide  every  citizen  with  the  means  of 
livelihood.  In  what  is  almost  a  paraphrase 
of  the  Corporal  Works  of  Mercy,  the  Irish 
Constitution  asserts  that — 

"The  state  pledges  Itself  to  safeguard  with 
especial  care  the  economic  Interests  of  the 
weaker  sections  of  the  community,  and  where 
necessary,  to  contribute  to  the  support  of  the 
Infirm,  the  widow,  the  orphan,  and  the  aged." 

I  have  dwelt  at  length  upon  the  progressive, 
enlightened  character  of  Irish  constitutional 
philosophy,  because,  to  my  mind.  It  reflects 
the  genius  and  statecraft  of  our  honored 
guest  here  tonight.  Shortly  after  the  adop- 
tion of  this  splendid  charter  of  government, 
without  mention  of  his  own  tremendous  con- 
tribution to  Its  structure,  Mr.  De  Valera 
stated  that — 

"The  chief  slgnlflcance  of  the  new  consti- 
tution •  •  •  Is  that  it  U  in  complete 
accord  with  national  conviction  and  tradi- 
tion In  these  matters,  and  that  It  bears  upon 
its  face,  from  the  first  words  of  Its  preamble 
to  the  dedication  at  Its  close,  the  character 
of  the  public  law  of  a  great  Christian 
democracy." 

That  his  description  was  acctirate.  and  that 
such  significance  Is  paramount,  are  amply 
attested  by  the  fact  that  Ireland,  under  his 
inspired  guidance,  has  prospered  Internally 
and  maintained  her  national  integrity  ex- 
ternally during  the  most  trying  and  cUOlcult 
period  of  11  years  since  adoption  that  the 
world  has  ever  known. 

And  lest  anyone  entertain  any  doubt  about 
the  nature  of  the  nation  which  Mr.  De  Valera 
helped  to  rebuild,  and  which  he  so  ably 
guided  through  Its  formative  years,  it  is 
worthy  of  note  that  the  constitution  of  1937 
unequivocally  asserts  that  "Ireland  Is  a  sov- 
ereign. Independent,  democratic  state." 

And  that  furthermore  "all  powers  of  gov- 
ernment— legislative,  executive,  and  Judi- 
cial— derive  under  God,  from  tlie  people, 
whose  right  it  is  to  designate  the  rules  of  the 
state,  and,  in  final  appeal,  to  decide  all  ques- 
tions of  national  policy,  according  to  the  re- 
quirements of  the  common  good." 

In  these  magnificent  phrases,  under  the 
sanction  of  which  the  De  Valera  government 
gave  Ireland  the  most  democratic  rule  in 
modern  Etirope,  we  have  the  Irish  manifesto 
against  all  forms  of  the  totalitarian  state. 
We  have  a  declaration  of  Irish  national  inde- 
pendence— humbly  Joined  with  a  declaration 
of  dependence  upon  the  dispensation  of 
divine  providence. 

In  short,  we  have  enshrined  In^  the  na- 
tional, basic  charter  of  the  Irish  people  the 
Impress  of  the  character,  the  genius,  the  phi- 
losophy, and  the  faith  of  Eamon  De  Valera. 

In  aiding  and  guiding  the  evolution  of  that 
constitution,   in  translating  Its  ideals   into 
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reality.  Mr.  Dc  Valera  has  written 
bnl  tribute   and   erocted   bis  own 
enduring  monument  to  bLs  blgb  plsc« 
wcpld  history. 

\x  al!  of  my  fellow  citizens  ber«  tonlgbt. 

ore.  I  am  privileged  to  record  our  own 

Ultnita  to  tbe  cbief  arcbltect  of  tb« 

vdA  nobl*  'structure  which  Is  modem 

To   our    own    most    distinguished 

we  wish  to  express  the  fervent  prayer 

(  amest  hope  that  he  may  be  spared  for 

years  to  achieve  the  final  unity  c?  bu 

t  country  which  fears  no  tyrant  and 

ao  homage  but  to  Ood. 


CoD(  itioss    in   the   Panama   Canal    Zone 


EXTENSION  OP.  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIS  W.  BRADLEY 

or  CAUrOBNIA 

THE  HOUSE  OF  RErRr3ENT.^TIVlS 

Tu:sdau.  March  30.  194S 

•  BRADLEY.  Mr  Speaker.  I  Invite 
attention  of  Meml>ers  of  ConRress 
to  the  following  articles  published  in  the 
~  llimore  News-Post,  in  connection  with 
conUtion-s  now  existing  In  the  Canal 
Zon;.  I  think  they  de.serve  the  serious 
attention  of  every  Member  in  view  of  the 
prevailing  world  situation. 

iPrctn  the  Baltimore  News-Post  of  March  .4. 
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New  DKAt  PoLiciKS  HASMrrTL  IM  Canal  Zoifx 
(By  David  Sentner) 

AikcoN.  C  Z.  March  18.— The  Panama 
Caniil  Zone,  sheathing  the  vital  life  line  of 
America,  is  In  a  state  of  confusion  bordering 
on  ctiaos 

Si  Eteen  years  of  New  Deal  policies  applied 
to  t  »e  strategic  artery  between  tbe  Atlantic 
and  Pacific  Oceans  have  produced  the  fd- 
lowlig  unhappy  results; 

D  le  to  inept  diplomacy.  Interference  with 
tba  nllttary  and  the  spawning  of  a  left-wing 
labc  r  movement  In  its  midst,  tbe  Canal  Zone 
Is  t'lde  i.pen  tu  attack  from  wttbln  and 
wltl  out 

T  te  lung  period  of  SUte  Department  ap- 
peal ement  toward  tbe  Soviet  Union  has  per- 
mltied  Russian  agenu  to  use  tbe  Panama 
Rep  ibllc  as  a  swinging  door  for  subversive 
tlons  In  tbe  Zone  and  throughout  L«tln 
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'ar  sppeasement  policy  adopted  for 
lis  proved  Ineffective. 
uy  i'anania.  owing  Its  national  existence 
economic  life  to  the  Canal,  has  refused 
bases  to  tbe  United  States  for  the 
s  protection. 
is  refusal  marks  up  a  humiliating  dlplo- 
defeat  for  America,  which  alms  to  halt 
Soviet  Union. 

la  is  making  tbe  matt  of  the  situation 
antl-AmerlGMi  propacanda  throughout 
America  and  makes  no  bones  of  tbe 
unlst  influence  on  the  rejection  of  the 
agreement  by  the  Panama  NaUonal 
Wy 
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loss  of  tbe  bases  Is  attributed  directly 

i  irmy  and  Navy  top  side  to  tbe  give-away 

American  aeeurtty  in  the  1939  treaty  with 

eoniored    by    tbe    late    President 

m  D.  Roosevelt 

defense  chteftaliu  call  this  treaty  tbe 
Lltt  e  Yalta  agreement. 

cancelled  tbe  traditional  right  of  th* 
United  States  to  have  protective  baeaa  In 
Paniuxia. 

gratultotialy  provided  for  bug*  flaanclal 
to  Pan*ina.  including  the  return 
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of  American -built  roads,  property,  and  the 
"forgetting"  of  an  Export-Import  Bank  Gov- 
ernment loan. 

It  carried  an  "equal  treatment"  clause 
which  has  given  an  excuse  to  New  Deai 
global  good -doers  to  attempt  to  raise  the 
low  income  Panamanian  population  to  the 
same  high  American  standard  of  living— at 
the  expense  of  the  American  taxpayer. 

The  1936  treaty  Is  also  being  Interpreted 
by  left-wing  bureaucrats  cs  meaning  Pana- 
manians—and anyone.  Including  a  Soviet 
agent,  can  obtain  Panamanian  citizenship — 
should  be  permitted  to  compete  with  Amer- 
ican civil  service  workers  In  the  Canal  Zone. 

COMPOSCO  or  ALIXNS 

AlOTu;  this  line  of  economic  International- 
ism the  New  Deal,  a  few  years  ago.  invited  a 
C  st-domlnated     union— the    United 

P\.  rkers  of  America- -to  organite  the 

P;i  ,in  workers  In  the  zone. 

( ,      ed    entirely    of    a    membership    of 

aliens.  UPWA  local  713  In  the  Canal  Zone 
poses  a  Ragrnnt  security  threat. 

(Prom  tbe  Baltimore  News-Po6t  of  March  15. 
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Reveal  Sovnrt  Aoirrr*  Acmn  iw  Canal  Zonk 

(Bv  David  Sentner) 

ANION  C  Z  .  March  15  —Soviet  agent--^  and 
their  Communist  tools  are  overrunning  the 
Panama  Canal  Zone  and  the  surrounding 
Caribbean  area  like  anu  in  a  tropical  sugar 
bowl. 

They  await  but  the  word  from  Moecow  to 
sabotage  tbe  Canal,  aid  in  another  Pearl 
Hart>ur  attack,  or  assist  In  an  alr-twrne  In- 
vasion, possibly  from  some  nearby  Commu- 
nist-domlnsted  territory  or  country. 

HOUt    STSATICIC    F06T9 

They  have  Infiltrated  strategic  civilian 
posts  in  the  Panama  Canal  Zone  and  are 
even  among  the  crews  of  the  American  Gov- 
ernment-owned liners  operating  from  tbe 
States 

During  the  current  Soviet  'cold  war"  period 
they  are  busUy  engaged  In  gathering  vital 
military  data,  spreading  anti-American  prop- 
aganda, and  Inciting  friction  t>etween  Ameri- 
cans and  Panamanians. 

The  organlaaUon  of  20.000  Panamanian 
workers  Into  an  alien  union,  with  New  Deal 
blessing,  under  an  American  pro-Communist 
leadership,  fumubes  grist  to  the  subversive 
mm. 

OTRBB    aZTXLATIONS 

And  here  are  some  other  revelations  which 
failed  to  get  through  the  bureaucratic  cur-« 
tain  shrouding  current  events  in  tbe  Canal 
Zone: 

A  Soviet  vessel  recently  •'accidentally" 
rammed  the  locks  of  the  Panama  Canal. 

The  ship  was  damaged  mure  than  tbe  locks 
and  tied  up  In  tbe  Canal  to  be  repaired  by 
American  craftsmen.  Members  of  the  ships 
crew  were  permitted  to  wander  over  the  Canal 
area  In  the  Interim. 

A  purported  Swiss  couple  from  a  tourist 
ship  was  found  In  the  control  tower  of  tbe 
Catun  locks. 

ni<ro  sKCxrr  Brrroit 

They  had  c;  d  the  secret  button  op- 

erating the   .  e^  mechanism   but   were 

merely  fined  $oO  for  treapMabif. 

Soviet  agents  are  smuggled  Into  Panama 
via  dugout  canoes  operated  on  the  old  smug- 
glers' trail  along  tbe  Atrato  River  In  Colom- 
bia, which  runs  for  40  miles  to  the  Panama 
border. 

(Prom  the  Baltimore  News -Poet  of  March  10, 
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Cbabos  CrvoiAM   Rights   Icnobxd  u(   Canal 

ZONS 

(By  David  Sentner) 

Aivcow.  C.  Z..  March  10.— TtM  thousands  of 
loyal  and  freedom-loving  ctvUlan  Americans 


who  run  the  Panama  Canal  are  writhing  un- 
der the  opprewlon  and  inefficiency  of  the  so- 
cialistic regime  let  up  m  the  Canal  Zone  by 
the  New  Deal. 

There  Is  no  private  enterprise  In  the  Canal 
Zone.  Everything  Is  owned  and  run  by  the 
Government — food  stores,  housing  units, 
schools,  movlng-plcture  theaters,  hotels,  rail- 
roads, and  what  have  you.  A  Government 
doctor  brlng.s  your  child  Into  the  world,  and 
a  Government  undertaker  conducts  your 
burial. 

S.*T    RIGHTS    ICNORlD 

Under  the  civil  administration,  headed  by 
Gov.  Joseph  C.  Mehafley  and  his  ex?ciitlve 
secretary.  •  S'.raw  Bjss"  Frank  Wang.  It  Is 
charged  constitutional  rights  have  beeh 
Ignored,  the  civil  service  law  has  been  vio- 
lated, and  bureaucracy  has  run  riot. 

The  Governor  Is  ap{>olnted  for  a  4-year 
term  by  tbe  President. 

Braving  Intimidation  and  possible  dis- 
missal, a  small  k>and  ol  American  zone  em- 
ployees have  vainly  attempted  to  bring  their 
unrecognized  re<?lmented  pllvht  to  the  at- 
tention ol    the  American   people. 

Junketing  Con^ressiren.  Inundated  with 
social  attention  Irom  the  authorities  and  a 
guided  tour  of  only  the  right  spots,  have 
missed  the  true  state  of  affairs. 

joas     ARK     LtSCrTED 

They  have  been  prone  to  think  In  terms 
of  the  Canal  Zone  as  merely  a  military  Instal- 
lation. 

Actually,  the  Army's  Job  In  peacetime  U 
only  to  guard  the  Canal:  the  Navy  to  furnish 
pilots  for  the  commercial  vessels  transvers- 
ing'  the  locks. 

Tie  families  of  servicemen  In  the  r.one.  as 
well  as  civilian  personnel.  r.re  under  the 
civil  admlnlstrstlon  of  the  Canal  agencies, 
and  feel  equally  as  bitter  about  their  so- 
cialized existence  aa  do  6.0C0  American  clvll- 
servtce  employees  who  make  the  Canal  work. 

(From    tbe    Baltimore    News-Post    of    March 
17.  19481 

TO  Canal  Zonk  Bmplo 


Tell  In 

(By  David  Sentner) 

Ancon.  Canal  Zonk,  March  17. — New  Deal 
bureaucracy — with  a  strong  Soviet  accent — 
straddles  the  Panama  CautU  from  ocean  to 
ocean. 

While  an  alien  union  of  Panamanians,  un- 
der a  procommunistlc  leadership,  Is  openly 
pampered  by  the  Washington-appointed  civil 
administration  of  the  ztine.  the  American 
civilian  employees — who  run  the  Canal  and 
love  their  work — retain  only  the  right  to 
breathe. 

A  group  of  American  legionnaires  in  tbe 

Canal    Zone    Isst    October    stuck    out    their 

*  necks  to  write  for  Presidential  intercession 

against  the  un-American,  un-Democratic  and 

inefficient  conditions  prevailing. 

COMMUIflC.inON   EXCOtPTS 

Bere  are  excerpts  from  their  unanswered 
communication  to  the  White  House: 

"The  Panama  Canal  ClvU  Administration 
is  a  law  unto  Itself 

"F»ar  is  in  the  hearts  of  Canal  Zone  em- 
ployees and  s  spirit  of  desperation  exists. 

"Health  conditions:  Hospitals  and  dis- 
pensaries are  on  a  purely  soclallied  medical 
basis.  Cost  is  prohlbltl.'e:  service  Is  very 
poor:  doctors  are  disinterested. 

•"Internes  or  medical  orderlies  perform  ob- 
stetrics when  cases  are  brought  in  during 
the  night,  even  on  difficult  cases. 

"Secretary:  We  all  feel  very  strongly  about 
the  danger  to  security  since  Civil  Service 
appointments  have  been  opened  to  alleru. 

'•Although  small,  the  Istbmiu  of  Panama 
Is  one  of  the  most  vital  strategic  areas  in  the 
wartd  for  the  United  States. 


AU  Acrrrc 

"Communist  activltlee:   Communist  activ- 
ities have  never  ceased  and  since  tbe  wsr  has 
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ended,  their  Influence  In  the  Panama  area  Is 
ever  boldly  Increasing. 

"Civil -servloe  employees — veteran  prefer- 
ence: Publicity  of  Civil  Service  publications 
or  releases  are  screened  from  general  dissem- 
ination in  the  Canal  Zone  and  are  treated 
with  an  air  of  secrecy. 

"Veterans  are  not  obtaining  their  rights 
and  appeals  bring  no  results,  other  than 
prejudice,  and  many  times  eventually  lead  to 
loes  of  Jobs. ' 

[From   the   Baltimore   News-Post   of   March 
19.  1948] 

Nkes  roa  Canal  in  Nicaragua  Outlinxd 

(By  David  Senter) 

Ancon.  Canal  Zone.  March  18. — A  Trojan 
hcrse  containing  communism,  bureaucracy, 
and  blundering  New  Deal  diplomacy  Is 
astride  the  Panama  Canal. 

The  prevailing  Internal  confusion  In  the 
Canal  Zone,  plus  the  stripping  of  Its  de- 
fenses by  the  loss  of  bases  in  Panama,  fur- 
nishes flaming  reasons  why  a  second  trans- 
ocean  canal  should  be  built  in  Nicaragua. 

AIX-AME&ICAN  CAMAL 

A  Nlcaraguan  canal  could  lie  an  all- 
American  canal. 

It  could  be  a  home  for  American  workers 
instead  of  a  land  of  exile  under  a  socialist 
regime. 

A  democratic  civilian  administration  could 
be  established,  possibly  under  a  city  man- 
agen^hlp  form  of  government. 

A  fresh  start  could  be  made  with  the  as- 
signment of  a  civil  service  representative,  re- 
sponsible solely  to  the  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion. 

Nor  would  there  be  any  necessity  for  a 
one-»ay  treaty  Involving  employment  guar- 
antees for  aliens  and  the  drain  of  financial 
gratuities  to  tbe  leasing  nation. 

vnuTE  OWN  ticket 

Nicaragua  has  made  It  clear  that  the 
United  States  can  write  Its  own  ticket — If  It 
will  but  build  the  canal  which  was  unani- 
mously recommended  over  the  Panama  route 
so  many  years  ago. 

Nicaragua,  with  Its  homogeneous  Indian 
strain,  has  no  such  racial  problem  to  be  met 
as  Is  faced  In  dealing  with  Panama,  and 
there  would  be  no  need  for  New  Deal  Ideo- 
logical concepts. 

Nor  would  Nlcaracua  prove  an  orchida- 
ceous terrain,  dependent  on  nourishment 
from  the  economic  soil  of  the  Canal  Zone. 

Nicaragua  is  a  flourishing,  self-sustaining 
agricultural  nation  of  diverse  products, 
worthy  site  of  a  new  crossroads  of  the  world. 

BtTBTLK  CAMPAIGN 

A  subtle  propaganda  campaign  Is  being 
currently  waged  by  bureaucracy  in  favor  of 
sea -leveling  the  Panama  Canal  In  preference 
to  construction  of  another  canal  In  Nicaragua 
which  would  shorten  the  route  by  a  day 
between  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans. 

Fallacious  arguments  are  put  forth  that  a 
Nlcaraguan  canal  would  cost  five  times  as 
much  as  the  t2. 500 .000. 000  estimated  for  sea- 
leveling  the  Panama  waterway. 

It  Is  admitted  It  will  uke  10  years  to  do 
the  Panama  Job. 


Mnrder  WUl  Out 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  EMANUEL  CELLER 

or  NEW   TOIK 

IN  TH«  ROUSX  OP  REPRBSENTATTVES 

Tuesday.  March  30,  1948 

Mr.    CKLLER.    Mr.    Speaker,    under 
leave  to  extend  tny  remarks  in  the  Record 


I  include  the  following  statement  I  made 
before  a  meeting  of  the  Pioneer  Women 
today: 

There  aren't  words  strong  enough  to  ex- 
press the  feeling  of,  first,  disbelief  and  then 
revulsion  that  followed  United  States  aban- 
donment of  partition.  The  sentiment  was 
echoed  everywhere — Iwth  the  Jews  of  Pales- 
tine and  the  cause  of  peace  had  been  de- 
serted. Every  mature  authority  conceded 
that  the  United  Sutes  reversal  In  the  Se- 
curity Council  had  wounded  and  crippled  the 
United  Nations  In  its  growth  toward  an  effec- 
tive instrument  for  peace.  Even  those  who 
prior  to  the  partition  vote  on  November  29 
had  been  lukewarm  to  Zionism  deplored  the 
ehlfty,  underhand  turnabout. 

I  called  it  the  most  Immoral  act  the  United 
States  had  ever  committed  In  International 
affairs.  And  nothing  that  President  Truman 
or  Secretary  of  State  Marshadl  said  thereafter 
has  caused  me  to  change  that  Judgment. 

IX  Mr.  Truman's  statement  was  a  clarifica- 
tion of  the  United  States  position,  then  all 
I  can  say  is  that  I  have  not  yet  learned  how 
to  read  English,  nor  has  he.  If  ever  there 
was  a  masked,  slippery  use  of  subject  and 
verb,  that  was  it.  If  Mr.  Trximan  had  meant 
he  supported  partition,  then  all  he  would 
have  had  to  say  Is:  "The  United  States  sup- 
ports the  partition  of  Palestine  in  accordance 
with  the  United  Nations  decision."  Simply, 
directly,  and  without  equivocation.  He  said 
instead  that  triisteesbip  was  not  a  substitute 
for  partition  and  did  not  Jeopardize  any 
eventual  political  settlement. 

What  does  that  actually  mean?  It  means 
that  not  only  is  partition  not  ruled  out  but 
also  that  neither  is  any  other  kind  of  even- 
tual political  settlement  ruled  out  either. 
Add  all  the  sentences  togetlier,  the  direct 
statement  and  the  questions  and  answers 
which  took  place  during  the  press  period  last 
Thursday  and  what  emerges  is:  Any  political 
settlement  Is  possible,  including  partition.  If 
It  meets  with  the  approval  of  both  Arabs 
and  Jews.  In  short,  the  whole  circle  has 
been  traveled  and  there  we  are  holding  hands 
with  tbe  British  and  singing  the  same  song. 

So  now  what  do  we  have?  In  Palestine  two 
factions  opposing  trusteeship  instead  of  one 
faction  opposing  partition.  How  does  that 
spell  peace  and  stability?  How  does  that 
riile  out  the  use  of  force  more  than  does  the 
imposition  of  partition?  How  long  a  trustee- 
ship Is  proposed?  One  year,  ten  years,  or 
twenty-six  years  which  Is  as  long  as  the  Brit- 
ish trusteeship  lasted,  a  trusteeship  which 
was  also  Imposed  leading  suppKxedly  to  even- 
tual Independence?  American  soldiers  will 
not  be  sent  to  impose  partition,  says  Mr. 
Truman,  but  Mr.  Truman  refuses  to  com- 
ment directly  aixsut  the  use  of  American 
soliders  to  Impose  trusteeship.  Can  you 
think  of  a  shabbier  play  for  public  sympathy? 
Remember  we  have  soldiers  in  Trieste  and 
In  Greece. 

Mr.  Truman  hopes  that  there  will  be  no 
declaration  of  a  Jewish  state  by  May  16. 
What  does  he  hope  for?  That  the  Jews  will 
slink  off  to  a  corner,  give  up  Zion.  desert  the 
Jewish  displaced  persons  languishing  in  DP 
camps,  all  to  save  Mr.  Truman  personal 
embarrassment? 

Mr.  Herschel  Johnson  in  speaking  before 
the  General  Assembly  last  fall  didn't  fall 
back  on  langxiage  that  bad  to  be  searched 
for  meaning.  He  said  directly:  "I  think 
there  Is  no  delegation  here  which  does  not 
know  that  no  plan  has  ever  been  presented, 
either  to  this  Assembly  or  to  the  Mandatory 
Government  daring  its  long  years  of  tenure, 
or  in  any  other  place,  which  would  meet 
with  the  acceptance  of  1>oth  the  Arabs  and 
tbe  Jews.  No  such  plan  has  ever  been  pre- 
sented, and  I  do  not  believe  that  any  such 
plan  will  ever  be  presented.  If  we  are  to 
effect  through  the  United  Nations  a  solution 
of  this  problem  It  cannot  be  done  without 
the  use  of  the  knife."    Remember,  too,  that 


trusteeship  had  been  discussed  and  dis- 
carded before  the  partition  vote  was  taken. 
The  necessity  for  using  force,  as  Mr.  John- 
son's statement  clearly  sets  forth,  was  like- 
wise foreseen  The  upheaval  in  Palestine 
was  not  unexpected.  What  new  facts  have 
come  to  life  that  warranted  such  a  shameless 
betrayal? 

But  as  we  look  back  to  December  of  last 
year,  we  know  now  that  the  United  States 
was  surely  coming  to  this  act  of  betrayal. 
The  embargo  arms  to  Palestine  was  an  omi- 
nous portent.  The  United  SUtes  was  sit- 
ting back  with  its  arms  folded  watching  the 
chaos  grow  in  Palestine,  knowing  that  the 
Arabs  could  get  as  much  arms  as  they  wanted, 
and  "-.nowing,  too,  that  the  Jews  of  Palestine 
were  defenseless.  The  arms  embargo,  let  us 
not  mince  words,  was  an  Invitation  to  mur- 
der. We  saw  the  State  Department  refuse 
passports  to  Jewish  youths,  a  procedure  that 
had  not  been  followed  when  American  boys 
sought  to  volunteer  In  the  armies  of  England, 
France,  and  even  Spain  In  the  prelude  to 
World  War  II.  When  members  of  the  House 
and  Senate  wrote  to  Marshall  and  the  Presi- 
dent the  replies  were  as  Indirect  and  evasive 
as  all  their  replies  have  been  Eliice.  On 
March  10,  Senator  MtTREAT  and  myself  wrote 
to  Secretary  of  State  Marshall  asking  for 
the  clarification  of  our  Palestine  policy,  ask- 
ing why  the  arms  embargo,  why  the  secret 
intrigued  between  the  American  consuls  In 
the  Near  East  and  the  Arabs,  why  we  do  not 
shew  our  determination  to  make  the  parti- 
tion decision  stick.  To  that  letter  was  at- 
tached the  signatures  of  41  Senators  and 
Congressmen — all  of  the  Democratic  Party. 
To  date,  no  reply  has  been  received.  In  the 
interim.  Senator  Austin  and  President  Tru- 
man have  made  their  Immoral  and  indefen- 
sible betrayal. 

Was  It  meant  to  appease  the  millions  of 
Arabs,  not,  mind  you.  Palestine  Arabs,  but 
Arabs  of  all  Moslem  countries.  Turkey,  Pak- 
istan, and  Egypt  Included?  Was  it  meant  to 
Insure  the  American -Arabian  Oil  Co.  that 
their  profits  from  Saudlan-Arabian  oil 
would  not  be  disturbed?  The  answer  Is 
"yes"  to  both  of  these.  And  I  say  unless  of- 
ficialdom of  the  United  States  turns  its  back 
on  betrayal,  they  are  manufactiu-ing  ghosts 
that  will  come  back  to  haunt  them.  The 
free  world  looks  to  los  for  moral  guidance, 
for  assurance  that  force  alone  does  not  rule 
and  that  might  does  not  supersede  right. 
That  is  our  quarrel  with  totalitarianism  to- 
day. And  that  was  our  quarrel  with  totali- 
tarianism only  2  short  years  ago.  We  have 
taken  Justifiable  pride  in  our  decencies,  in 
our  sense  of  honor  and  fair  play.  That's 
what  we  are  trying  to  sell  to  the  peoples  of 
the  world,  trusting  that  they  will  be  on  our 
side.  We  dealt  a  mortal  blow  to  the  trust 
smaller  nations  can  place  in  us.  When 
6.000,000  Jews  were  killed  in  Europe  we  were 
told  that  military  expediency  precludes  cur 
active  intervention.  When  Jews  are  faced 
with  aggression  again  In  their  own  land, 
again  we  are  told  military  expediency  pre- 
cludes our  helping  them.  No  other  peoples 
in  the  world  have  been  called  upon  to  suffer 
again  and  again  and  over  again  the  indigni- 
ties of  International  power  politics.  I  can't 
recall  any  other  Incident  In  history  when 
we  did  not  place  our  strength,  moral  and 
physical,  on  the  side  of  the  weaker.  Only 
with  the  Jews  of  the  world  have  we  played 
this  hypocritical  cat  and  motise  game. 

Now  the  smaller  nations  of  the  world  say: 
"Force  pays  off."  Now  the  terrorist  groups 
In  Palestine  will  say:  "Force  pays  off."  The 
Arabs  say:  "Now  we  garner  the  fruits  of 
force."  With  one  stroke  the  United  States 
Government  has  broken  the  faith  of  a  whole 
world  in  the  worth  of  a  pledge.  The  hope 
of  our  civilization  that  men  of  good  will  are 
shaping  our  destiny  Is  beginning  to  fade. 

If  this  betrayal  made  sense  tbe  blttemen 
would  not  be  this  deep.  The  sinister  pattern 
is  clear.  The  United  States  will  ask  Britain 
to  stay  on.    Britain  may  reluctantly  consent. 
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Knthihg  wtll  hare  changed.    The  white  paper 

rlii    lematn    In    effect.      The    anger    will    be 

tanMp  agalnat  the  Jewa  (or  restating  an  tm- 

truateeahip.  and  poaalbly  British  pollc* 

failed  to  turn  agalnat  Arab  aggreaaion 

thmf  fought  the  UN  decision  will  turn 

wrmth  against  defenseless  Jews  if  they 

trust««ahlp.     We  do  not  need  history 

|u{lge  the  bitter  irony  of  this.     We  s««  It 

y  before  ua  now. 

y  that  with  this  Palestine  reveraal  the 

Statea.  the  moat  powerful  Nation  In 

iforld.  has  turned  the  clock  backward 

mankind.    By  such  t>etrayal.  it  has  de- 

orce.      It    has   said    that    force    speaks 

r  than  Justice,  logic,  reason,  and  good 
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have  bought  no  good  will  with  thla 

nor    have    we    been   strategically 

In  the  event  of  conflict,  the  United 

cannot  benefit  from  a  downtrodden. 

oped,  untrained  area,  led  by  men  of 

loyalties.     As  the  last  war  proved. 

Ttnlted  States  can  only  tie  benefited  by 

Industrialisation,  the  skills  In  medicine. 

id  economy  that  can  produce  and  dls- 

aU    kinds    of    material    that    only    a 

Palestine  can  offer.    The  Jews  of  Pal- 

I.    In    addition    to    the    goods   of    their 

ry.  gave  their  loyalty  and  their  Htm. 

U'abs  gave  nothing. 

the   mllttarj   asked   Itself   how   much 
than  oil  (Which  could  not  be  reached 
of  war  anyway)  would  a  friendly.  In- 
eager  nation  mean  to  the  United 
In  that  critical  area?     If  acting  only 
name  of   self-interest,   the   Oovern- 
of  the  United  States  had  every  bual- 
•Boefunifftng  the  immediate  eatabllah- 
at  the  JewUh  sute     The  blind  foUy  of 
is  that  In  the  name  of  national  se- 
.  the  United  States  by  its  abandonment 
tltlon  baa  undermined  Its  ntttlonal  ae- 
.    They  have  placed  tbemaatvea  in  the 
on  where  help  can  be  tspaeted  neither 
the  Jews  nor  the  Arabs. 
thla  Is  not  the  final  word     The  Jewish 
Is  and  will  be.    If  we  lose  sight  of  that 
fact,  then  we  join  with  uur  betrayers. 
before  have  the  Jewa  been  called  upon 
ao  fervently,  to  rally  together,  to 
>f  Ita  strength  and  lu  endurance  and  Its 
y  pOBseaslona  to  compel  recognition  of 
n|itlonal  destiny.     That  the  Jewish  state 
exisU  Is  a  fact.     Whether  It  will  en- 
whether  It  will  take  Its  place  among 
itattons  of  the  world,  formally  ncknowl- 
depends  on  you  and  me.  each  one  of  us 
We  must  not  cease  our  agitation.    Let 
test  continue,  louder  and  louder  In 
until  It  penetrates  to  the  conscience 
world.     Well  continue  to  contribute 
fund  which  means  the  building  of 
Ine.    giving    In    the   sacred    knowledge 
t  la  an  Indestructible  act  of  faith.    The 
embargo  must  be  lifted.     While  many 
as  residents  of  Washington   do  not 
cnngra— Iwial  representation,  you  can 
frlanda  and  relatlTea  in  every  State 
Union  to  write  to  their  own  Represent- 
to  apeak  up  for  Zlon.    This  Is  not  the 
lot  by  any  means.    The  Jews  of  Palea- 
I  eed  desperately  to  know  that  the  Jews 
United  States  are  behind  them.     You 
also  betray  them.    This  Is  not  only  a 
for  the  Jews  of  Palestine.  It  Is  also  the 
fight  for  the  rights,  privileges,  and  tm- 
of  every  peoples  against  the  tyran- 
>f  Government  whether  Imposed  from 
or  without.    If  the  Jews  of  the  world 
eel  frightfully  alone  thU.  then.  Is  the 
challenge.     Two  thousand   years  of 
betrayal  could  not  destroy  or  wither 
The  Jews  are  In  Palestine,  building 
their  own  national  monument, 
out  of  their  sidtatBf  a  way  of  life 
Palestine  for  the  wliol*  vorld  to  emulate 
luurvel   at.     Their  homes,   their   work- 
tbelr  farms,  their  factories,  their  hoa- 
thelr  art.  and  their  science.     These 
perish.    Let  the  Jews  of  America  tell 
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Speech  of  Hon.  John  W.  McConnack,  of 
Massachatetts,  at  Dinner  to  Hon. 
Eamon  De  VaJera 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  UNE 

or   MASSACHUSCTTS 

IN  THE  HOUSX  OP  RXPRSBENTATTVES 

Tuesday.  March  30.  1948 

Mr  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  per- 
mission to  extend  my  remarks.  I  include 
a  speech  made  by  Congressman  John  W. 
McCoRM.NCK.  at  a  banquet  tendered  the 
Honorable  Eamon  De  Valera  In  Boston. 
Saturday  evening.  March  27.  1948: 

Your  Excellency.  Blahop  Wright.  Your  Kx- 
cellency.  the  Governor,  your  honor,  the 
mayor.  General  Ashton.  United  States  Sena- 
tor HxifiT  Cabot  Lodge,  our  distinguished 
guest,  former  Premier  Eamon  De  Valera.  and 
friends  and  admirers  of  Premier  De  Valera ; 

The  biographer  of  the  gentleman  we  honor 
tonight  tells  a  story  about  his  escape  from 
Lincoln  JaU  In  1910 

It  seems  that  hla  dlaappearance  had  caused 
a  tremendotis  sensation  on  both  sides  of  the 
Channel,  and  the  Brltlah  press  wss  Indulging 
In  wild  speculation  aa  to  hla  wbcreabouta. 

According  to  newspaper  storlce.  within  a 
week  he  had  t>een  seen  In  London.  In  Glas- 
gow. In  Paris,  in  Dublin.  In  a  fUhlng  t>oat.  In 
Sklbbereen.  and  In  the  Hebrides  Islands  One 
rumor  had  him  secretly  meeting  President 
Wilson,  and  another  rumor  had  It  that  he 
was  dead 

The  Dally  Ixpreaa  had  Ita  own  theory:  "Ire- 
land." It  reported.  "Is  full  of  stories  of  ban- 
shees, leprechauns,  and  quaint  spirits — and 
De  Valera  U  just  a  dutlllatlon  of  all  these 
mystic  things  " 

Actually,  he  was  safe  In  Manchester  where 
he  was  resting  at  the  house  of  an  IrUh  friend. 

Tonight,  while  we  like  to  think  of  him  as 
the  embodiment  of  all  good  Irish  spirits, 
there  Is  no  doubt  that  he  is  here  with  us  In 
Boston  in  person,  and  I  want  to  aasure  him 
that  he  Is  with  IrUh  friends  and  with  friends 
of  the  Irish! 

It  Is  no  small  task  to  pay  tribute  ade- 
quately. In  the  brief  time  allotted  to  me.  to 
the  life,  the  character,  the  personality  and 
the  achlevementa  of  Kamon  De  Valera. 

The  description  of  him  by  the  English 
newspaper  as  a  "distillation  of  all  mystic 
things"  In  Ireland  came  cloeer  to  the  truth 
than  It  realized. 

For  throughout  his  career,  as  a  teacher,  a 
revolutionary  leader  for  Justice,  president  of 
the  republic,  parliamentarian,  and  for  (16) 
trying  years,  a  stateaman.  premier  of  Ireland, 
there  has  been  a  mystical  quality  atxiut  his 
sublime  faith  In  the  justice  of  his  cause  end 
the  destiny  of  the  Irish  people. 

The  world  at  large  came  to  realize  this 
when,  as  president  of  the  council  and  as- 
sembly of  the  old  League  of  Nations,  he  strove 
vainly  to  salvage  peace  and  order  for  the 
world  by  fearlesa  espousal  of  the  cause  of 
small  nations. 

There  he  revealed  himself  as  a  man  of 
sterling  Integrity,  a  servant  of  Jxistlce.  a  be- 
liever In  right  Instead  of  might,  and  an  In- 
ternational statesman  of  unusual  stature. 

There  la  a  saying  applicable  to  those  In 
public  life,  and  particularly  in  elective  public 
life,  "A  politician  thinks  of  the  next  election: 
A  statesman,  of  the  next  generation."  To  be 
a  statesman,  one  must  not  only  possess  abil- 
ity, vision,  the  power  to  evaluate  and  Inter- 
pret events  and  trends,  but  above  all  mxist 
possess  courage.  The  past  30  years  have  been 
one  of  the  most  trying  periods  of  the  world's 
history,  In  fact  there  has  been  no  more  trying 
period  and  It  U  stUl  in  operation. 


Eamon  De  Valera  poaaaaaea  and  has  exer- 
cised all  of  those  traits.  Eamon  De  Valera 
la  truly  a  great  statesman,  not  only  on  Eire, 
but  of  the  world.  By  hu  faith,  by  hU  deeds 
and  his  leadership.  Eamon  De  Valera  standa 
recognised  as  one  of  the  ouutandlng  atatea- 
men  of  all  time. 

If  the  weight  of  his  voice  and  his  wise 
•ounscl  had  prevailed  In  the  League,  there 
VDttM  have  been  no  Italian  aggraaslon  in 
Ethiopia  and  no  Japanese  conquest  of  Man- 
churia. And  since  these  were  the  testing 
grounds  for  World  War  II.  it  U  aafe  to  say 
that  the  world  might  have  been  spared  an 
orgy  of  blood  and  desolation  If  the  western 
democracies  had  followed  the  path  of  De 
Valera  instead  of  the  path  of  appeasement. 

Today,  the  old  League  has  a  succeaaor 
struggling  for  life:  And  what  I  conceive  to 
be  an  abuse  of  the  veto  power  by  today'a 
aggreeeor  has  shamefully  and  unfortunately 
kept  the  voice  of  Ireland  and  her  ;«!nlor 
statesman  out  of  the  councils  of  the  United 
Nations. 

More  than  ever  before  in  world  history, 
the  peoples  crying  for  peace  need  the  lead- 
ership, the  wise  counsel,  the  humanitarian 
philosophy,  and  the  beautiful  faith  of  states- 
men like  Ekmon  De  Valera. 

In  speaking  on  one  occasion  about 'his 
own  beloved  land,  he  expressed  the  eaaence 
of  the  good-nelght>or  doctrine — and  the  hope 
of  all  peoples  everywhere— when  he  said  with 
his  characteristic  simplicity: 

•I  want  you  to  believe  that  we  In  Ireland 
desire  peace— peace  at  home  and  peace 
abroad  •  •  •  I  want  you  to  know  that 
our  hutory  u  the  hutory  of  a  people  who 
have  cotislatently  aought  merely  to  be  allowed 
to  lead  their  own  Uvea  In  their  own  way. 
at  peace  with  their  neighbors  and  the 
world  " 

It  u  becauae  many  peoples  in  small  na. 
tlons  other  than  Ireland  are  not  allowed  to 
lead  their  own  lives  In  their  own  way  that 
the  World  needs  the  courageous  voice  and 
the  living  faith  of  a  De  Valera. 

In  a  career  devoted  with  magnificent  zeal 
to  the  realisation  of  the  asplrattona  of  his 
own  people,  he  has  given  lis  the  perfect  ex- 
ample of  how  democratic  princlplea  fortified 
with  Christian  faith  can  work  the  miracles 
of  freedom  and  liberty. 

As  I  understand  the  man,  his  own  final 
goal,  the  achievement  of  unity.  Is  not  yet 
accomplished. 

Yet  he  perseveres. 

In  the  world  order,  our  own  great  coiintry 
has  a  similar  task. 

It  is  my  fervent  hope  that,  in  facing  It. 
we  may  be  blessed  with  the  same  courage 
and  determination  with  which  he  has  faced 
his. 

In  one  of  his  own  favorite  sayings,  trans- 
lated from  the  Gaelic:  "May  God  aaslst  him 
and  us  in  our  exalted  task,  and  may  he  not 
permit  that  we  should  fail!" 


What'$  Wrong  With  the  World  Exprei$ed 
in  a  Sinf  le  Sentence 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  KARL  E.  MUNDT 

or  SOtTTH   DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  30.  1948 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  reams  of 
paper  and  millions  of  words  have  been 
used  In  trying  to  analyze  or  alibi  the  dif- 
ficulties In  which  the  world  now  finds  it- 
self as  the  Inevitable  harvest  from  the 
seeds  of  appeasement  which  President 
Roosevelt  and  his  successor  so  recklessly 
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planted  at  Teheran.  Yalta.  Potsdam,  and 
elsewhere.  However  an  alert  and  able 
Bouth  Dakota  Klwanlan  has  found  a  way 
to  diagnose  our  Ills  within  the  confines 
of  a  single  sentence  with  which  he  heads 
his  weekly  luncheon  announcement  to 
his  fellow  Kiwanians  of  Watertown, 
S.  Dak. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  think  this  Congress  and 
this  country — and  more  especially  the 
President  and  the  Secretary  of  State — 
should  ponder  thoughtfully  this  follow- 
ing significant  sentence  from  the  preg- 
nant pen  of  Ted  Wrage.  secretary  of  the 
Watertown  <S.  Dak.)  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce and  editor  of  the  Kiwanis  Club 
Bulletin  of  that  city.  Here  is  what  Ted 
Wrape  had  to  say  on  March  27  concern- 
ing the  world  situation: 

The  outstanding  fact  In  International  re- 
lations today  Is  that  the  United  SUtes.  po- 
tentially the  greatest  democratic  force  in 
the  world,  is  undecided  as  to  what  to  do 
while  freedom-loving  people  in  Europe  and 
Asia  are  stunned  by  the  Russian  hammer 
and  mowed  down  by  her  sickle. 


Labor  Mu>t  Have  a  Positive  Natiooal 
Policy 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ELBERT  D.  THOMAS 

or   tJTAM 

IN  THE  BtNATl  OF  THE  UNITtD  STATU 

WedntMday,  March  31  (leoislative  day  of 

Monday.  March  29) .  1948 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Utah.  Mr,  PreMdent. 
I  a.sk  unanimous  consent  to  have  Inserted 
In  the  Appendix  of  the  Ricord  an  article 
entitled  Labor  Mwst  Have  a  Positive  Na- 
tional Policy."  written  by  me.  and  ap- 
pearing In  the  first  number  of  a  new 
macazine  called  the  North  American 
Labor,  published  March  14.  1948, 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  l>e  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

LASOB  UtTST  BAVC  A  KWmVX  WATIOWAL   POLICT 

When  I  t>ecame  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Education  and  Labor  Committee  I  made  the 
announcement  that  my  chief  aim  was  to 
unite  labor.  At  that  time,  the  group  of 
labor  leaders  who  organized  the  CIO  had 
Just  left  the  American  Federation  of  Labor. 
Immediately  my  statement  was  Interpreted 
as  meaning  that  I  was  going  tc  attempt  to 
reunite  the  CIO  and  the  A.  F.  of  L.  That, 
of  course,  was  not  my  Intention.  1  merely 
meant  that  I  was  going  to  attempt  to  help 
labor  In  attaining  Its  national  objectives. 

Organizationally,  labor  may  divide  as  much 
as  It  wishes  and  still  remain  very  effective. 
By  division  there  Is  a  multiplication  of 
leadership  and  there  is  more  of  a  chance  for 
the  individual  worker  to  be  benefited  through 
organization  for  his  primary  Interest  group 
than  If  our  country  Just  had  one  labor  or- 
ganization. Even  Jurisdictional  divisions  are 
better  for  our  country  than  a  "swat  down" 
single  wllllsm. 

Then.  too.  if  labor  were  united  organiza- 
tionally, the  clamor  for  a  labor  party  would 
be  stronger,  A  labor  party  would  not  be  good 
for  the  United  States  nor  for  labor  Itself.  The 
reason  Is  a  very  simple  one.  In  America, 
political  parties  are  not  professional.  They 
are  aentlmental.  They  are  not  economic. 
They  are  traditional.  We  do  not  want  politi- 
cal parties  built  upon  economic  lines  in  the 
United  States  because  such  parties  cannot 


help  but  emphasise  class  distinction.  The 
glory  of  America  Is  that  the  employee  can 
still  marry  the  boss's  daughter,  and  members 
of  different  political  parties  can  meet  to- 
gether In  their  churches,  In  their  busineee,  in 
their  homes,  and  husbands  and  wives  can  go 
separately  to  the  Democratic  and  Republican 
primaries  or  rallies  without  serious  clashings. 
That  Is  a  more  glorious  characteristic  of  our 
Americah  democracy  than  most  people 
appreciate. 

Professional  or  economic  division  would  be 
as  diaastrous  to  American  democratic  funda- 
mentals as  a  party  built  \ipon  church  afflUa- 
tlon.  The  fcx-mation  of  a  labor  party  would 
Invite  the  formation  of  a  party  made  up 
wholly  of  employers  or  management.  Victory 
for  either  group  would  destroy  unity  in 
America. 

My  idea  of  tmity  Is  unity  in  battling  for 
those  causes  which  advance  the  general  wel- 
fare, and  battling  in  such  a  way  that  that 
welfare  can  be  Improved  and  not  compro- 
mised by  division  at  the  time  the  people's 
representatives  are  selected.  We  only  vote 
once  every  2  years  for  a  Congressman,  once 
every  4  years  for  a  President  and  Governor, 
and  once  every  6  years  for  a  Senator.  There- 
fore, if  the  general  welfare  should  be  ^- 
vanoed  above  that  which  is  enjoyed  today, 
tlie  time  for  real  unity  must  come  on  those 
2,  4,  and  6-year  days.  That  proposition  is  so 
simple  that  it  is  apparent  to  all.  But  this  ap- 
parent proposition  has  been  ignored  more 
often  on  those  2.  4,  and  S-years  days  than  It 
h&s  been  observed.  Therefore,  labor's  strug- 
gles for  her  objectives  have  been  hard  and 
have  not  gone  forward  progressively,  but 
have  only  moved  forward  by  fits  and  starts. 

If  we  will  but  read  the  preamble  of  our 
Constitution,  especially  that  part  providing 
for  the  general  welfare,  we  will  realise  that 
the  objective  of  our  founding  fathers  was  to 
set  up  a  Ck)nstltutton  which  would  function 
In  such  a  way  as  to  further  the  public  (.-ood. 

The  other  day  In  one  of  our  oommiitee 
meetings,  a  man  who  had  been  appointed  by 
the  Prenldent  to  a  great  public  oOee,  an  oAce 
which  gave  him  the  right  to  administer  on 
behalf  of  the  people  one  of  the  greatest  In- 
formation  distributing  agencies  man  has  yet 
Invented,  was  asked  what  he  thought  was  the 
first  fundamental  connected  with  the  admin- 
istration of  this  great  office.  He  could  not 
answer.  His  legal  adviser  with  him  did  not 
know.  And  when  a  Senator  suggested  that 
his  office  should  be  administered  for  the 
benefit  of  the  people,  be  smiled  as  if  he  had 
never  thought  of  that.  It  undoubtedly  came 
to  him  as  a  surprise. 

I  wonder  if  it  has  dawned  on  any  owner 
of  our  newspapers,  or  radio  stations,  or  heads 
of  our  medical  associations,  or  lawyer  or- 
ganizations, that,  through  licenses  granted 
by  the  public,  through  the  guaranty  of 
freedom  of  the  press,  freedom  of  speech,  free- 
dom of  thought,  the  Government  sets  up 
these  various  people  In  their  occupations 
and  guarantees  them  a  sort  of  monoixtlistic 
right  because  it  is  deemed  good  for  the  pub- 
lic welfare  that  the  press  shoiild  be  unham- 
pered in  its  thought,  that  radio  should  be 
free,  that  these  in  the  professions  should 
be  well  trained  and  competent,  all  in  the 
public  Interest.  That  being  the  case,  should 
not  their  first  cotxsideration  be  the  public 
Interest? 

When  Government  guarantees  the  right 
to  organize  and  to  associate  with  one's  fel- 
lows it  has  been  deemed  that  the  freedom 
to  organize  is  a  freedom  in  the  public  inter- 
est. Thus  the  laboring  man  should  have 
the  same  respect  for  the  public  interest  that 
the  doctor  should  have,  the  lawyer,  news- 
paper publisher,  or  the  radio  station  owner. 
But  in  all  of  these  branches  of  our  economic 
life  we  hear  more  of  the  rights  coming  from 
these  governmental  giiaranties  than  we  do 
of  the  duties  or  the  responslblUty  in  con- 
nection with  these  great  guaranties  and 
privileges.  Labor,  since  It  has  been  given 
the  right  to  organize,  owes  something  to  the 
public  which  guarantees  it  that  right. 


In  labor  case,  labor  has  had  to  fight  for 
that  right.  No  one  was  opposed  to  the  doc- 
tors organising,  or  the  lawyers  organizing,  or 
business  organizing  until  business  used  tu 
organized  strength  for  dishonest  purposes 
and  advantage-taking.  But  in  organising 
they  were  never  stopped.  Labor,  however. 
had  to  prove  that  its  organization  was  not  a 
conspiracy. 

Now  what  do  I  mean  by  a  poeltlTe  pro- 
gram. I  mean  it  for  all  of  the  branches  In 
our  economic  life  I  have  mentioned  above 
which  are  so  necessary  in  bringing  to  the 
American  people  their  guaranteed  freedom 
and  general  welfare.  I  mean  by  a  positive 
program  that  all  of  these  people  must  accept 
those  privileges  not  so  much  as  rights  or 
guaranties  but  as  opportunities  to  serve,  to 
make  better  conditions  in  our  land,  and  to 
help  the  Government  in  providing  for  the 
general  welfare.  From  time  to  time  those 
who  have  led  the  various  types  of  organiza- 
tions. I  have  pointed  out.  have  not  been  en- 
tirely free  frou.  selfishness  and  advantage- 
taking. 

If  labor  is  to  have  a  positive  program  it 
has  got  to  become  united  in  regard  to  cer- 
tain fundamentals,  and  those  fundamentals 
must  be  so  much  a  part  of  the  life  and 
thought  of  every  laboring  man  that  when 
those  all-Important  days  come  on  the  first 
Tuesday  attcr  the  first  Monday  of  November 
every  2,  4.  and  6  years,  he  will  respond  In 
the  selection  of  the  type  of  men  who,  by 
their  lives,  have  proved  th.it  they  understand 
what  is  meant  by  providing  for  the  general 
welfare.  We  can  never  have  faith  that  a 
man  will  provide  for  the  general  welfare  who 
is  subservient  to  a  class  or  a  group,  or  whnee 
organlaatinn  was  brought  Into  eilstence  for 
advantage-taking. 

What  are  the  elements  of  our  eoonomlo 
and  social  life  which  should  be  fundamental 
In  the  th(jught  of  every  true  AaMrtcan  who 
believes  that  the  public  wslfaM  Should  be 
the  first  consideration  of  every  citlsen?  First 
of  all.  It  Is  education;  second,  it  U  health: 
third.  It  U  conservation:  fourth.  It  Is  the 
continued  production  of  wealth,  not  Its  ex- 
ploitation and  lU  wastage.  As  the  individual 
clllaen  moves  forward  economically  aa  a  re- 
sult of  the  rising  sUndards  of  living,  not 
only  does  he  benefit  but  all  benefit.  Health 
is  a  matter  which  in  its  final  analysis  be- 
comes of  benefit  to  all  of  us  t>ecause  fewer 
persons  are  carriers  of  illness.  A  trained 
cltlcen'.'y  is  the  only  sure  guaranty  of  a 
democracy.  A  healthy,  vigorous  citizenry  is 
the  only  sure  guaranty  of  a  continued  ex- 
panding economy.  The  three  evils  of  man 
are  illneas.  Ignorance,  and  poverty.  Over- 
coming these  for  all  of  our  people  should  con- 
stitute a  positive  labor  program  in  which  all 
may  unite. 

Labor's  struggle  to  stand  on  equal  terms. 
In  a  bargaining  position,  with  management  is 
one  which  found  Itself  bound  by  the  legal 
theory  of  conspiracy.  To  break  these 
shackles  labor  had  to  overcome  the  force  of 
the  courts  expressed  in  the  power  of  injunc- 
tions. It  had  to  overcome  the  power  of  the 
State,  which  power  resorted  to  the  use  of  the 
militia,  armed  guards,  and  labor  spies.  All 
of  which,  at  sometime  or  another,  were  given 
sanction  as  deputy  or  temporary  enforcers. 
In  gaining  equality  at  the  bargaining  table 
labor  had  to  find  friends  of  rufllcient 
strength  to  finally  get  a  law  through  Con- 
gress, giving  them  equality  at  the  bargain- 
ing table  only  to  face  that  greatest  of  all 
powers  In  our  democracy,  the  power  which 
comes  from  money  and  the  ability  to  hire 
brains. 

It  should  never  be  forgotten,  as  long  as 
man  has  to  work  with  his  hands  and  has 
only  his  tools  to  furnish  him  with  a  liveli- 
hood, that  when  the  National  Labor  Beta- 
tlotu  Act  became  a  law  sixty -odd  men.  who 
called  themselves  constltutloiuil  lawyers  and 
whom  the  press  characterised  as  such,  de- 
clared that  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Act  was  "patently"  unconstitutional  and  ad- 
vised employers  to  Ignore  it.    Much  of  this 
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struggle    must    now   b*    repeated.    la 

going  to  fall  to  unite  to  put  them- 
back  again  into  a  position  of  equality 
bargaining  table?  Is  labor  going  to 
unite  when  the  suggestion  u  made 
ikiert  shall  be  resort  to  injunction  again, 
a  s\:ggectlon  is  made  that  the  military 
again,  when  a  suggestion  Is  made 
esort  again  be  made  to  the  hiring  of 
In  the  shape  of  radio  broadcasters, 
and  expensire  lawyers  to  over- 
the  gains  which  were  made  up  until 
1947?  Not  to  unite  is  a  backward 
A  step  which  thoee  who  come  after 
1  have  to  take  again  If  the  general 
welfaie  is  to  be  advanced.  Here  Is  a  re- 
■pooa  bility  for  all  who  are  thoughtful. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

ON.  HERBERT  R.  OXONOR 

or  uxtruitro 


IN  T  IE  SENATK  OF  THE  UNITED  ST  ATM 

Wed^esd^y.  March  31  ^le(rlslatlve  day  of 
Monday.  March  29) .  194S 


OtrONOR.      Mr     President,    the 
problems  Involved  In  our  Interna- 


To 
giver 
ment 


tional  relationships  are  such  that  we 
shou  d  take  counsel  with  the  people  of 
the  I  nlted  SUtes  and  see  to  It  that  they 
are    tept   informed   of   major   develop- 

B|0D1|L 

the  «3itent  that  Information  can  be 
to  the  public  without  embarrass- 
to  the  armed  services.  I  feel  that 
we  should  state  our  views  upon  the  vital 
Issue;  of  the  day.  In  line  with  this 
thom  ;ht  I  have  prepared  a  statement  as 
to  or  e  important  aspect  of  the  present- 
situation  and  request  unanimous 
coriS<nt  to  Insert  It  In  the  Appendix  of 

the  (  ONGRBSSION AL  RXCOItD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  matter 
was  ( irdered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcord. 
as  fellows: 
•TATfMKMT  BT  Boiv.  Hxaaorr  a.  o'coNOB.  or 

UKMTLAm 

Aft^r  considering  the  detailed  statements 

military  leaders  and  other  weil-ln- 

testifying  before  the  Senate 

,  and  after  completing  study  of 

ot  Commlsslcms  which  made  inten- 

s^veys  of  our  present  status.  I  am  deQ- 

of  the  opinion  that  any  program  de- 

to  strengthen  otir  national  security 

tjave  as  its  keystone  the  building  of  a 

active  Air  Force. 

the  primary  consideration  in  building 

Air  Force — the  single  aim  that  de- 

the  major  part  of  our  efforts — is  speed. 

that  we  do  not  have  a  single  day  to 

building  up  otir  weak  Air  Force  is  an 
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tinder  itatement. 

Actl  re  air  power  stronger  than  that  of  any 

lation  in  the  world  is  our  best,  our  only 

of  peace.    Any  futxire  attack  on  the 

States  would  undoubtedly  come  dev- 

astati|igly.  swiftly,  without  warning  through 

Otir  next  Pearl  HartKo-  may  be  New 

Chicago.    Baltimore.    Waahlngton.   St. 

dozen  different  key  indxutrial  cen- 

simultaneously. 

would  be  guilty  of  the  worse  type  of 

national  indifference  if  we  did  not  recogntae 

the  direction  from  which  such  an  at- 

come  if  we  did  not  face  facu  and 

the  existence  of  Russia  as  a  poaalt>l« 
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Oalb  Ruaala  has  the  aggressive  policy,  the 
techn  c^\  ingenuity,  the  mechanical  ability, 
and  tir  human  manpower  today  to  wage  a 


war  against  us.  And  all  of  theee  elements 
are  embodied  in  increasing  quantities  within 
Russia. 

We  are  Informed  that  thousands  of  the  beet 
scientific  brains  of  Germany  are  now  at  work 
for  Russia,  behind  the  carefully  guarded  iron 
curtain,  possibly  in  the  inaccessible  area  of 
Siberia.  We  can  imagine  Just  about  what 
those  brains  are  developing. 

Our  leaders  have  proof  that  the  most  efB- 
clenl  machines  of  Oermanys  industrial 
might  were  transplanted  bodily  into  Russia 
at  the  close  of  the  war. 

In  tomorrow's  wsu^.  if  unhappily  it  should 
come,  we  f-ce  the  horrible  threat  of  Russian 
bombers  attacking  us  across  the  polar 
routes — the  most  direct  path  to  the  heart  of 
our  Nation. 

Rockets,  guided  missiles,  stom  bombs,  per- 
haps also  the  untold  horrors  of  bacteriologi- 
cal waifare.  may  be  raining  on  our  Nation 
without  warning  or  declaration  of  war. 

We  must  have  a  strong,  active  Air  Force — 
an  Air  Fcvce  In  being — to  defend  ourselves 
against  these  overwhelming  attacks. 

Today's  great  tragedy  is  that  we  do  not 
have  that  Air  Force.  We  have  a  pitifully 
weak  Air  Force,  and  an  obsolete  Air  Force, 
backed  up  by  a  withering  aircraft  Indiutry. 
The  time  for  discussion  already  has  payed. 
The  time  for  action  is  here. 

We  have  the  basis  for  action  In  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  two  Important  grcups 
which  have  recently  completed  exhaustive 
studies  of  the  vital  air-power  problem — the 
Congressional  Aviation  Policy  Board  and  the 
President's  Air  Policy  Commission. 

The  statements  contained  in  thass  reports 
alsurming  as  they  are.  are  not  careless  remarks 
of  irresponsible,  unthinking  men.  They  are 
the  carefully  considered  recommendations  of 
men  of  outstanding  Intelligence  and  capacity, 
men  who  have  spent  the  past  6  months  in  a 
day-and-night  study  of  the  threat  of  war- 
fare and  the  means  for  defense. 

Already,  we  have  suffered  a  tremendous 
loss  in  time.  We  have  allowed  ourselves  the 
luxury  of  smugness  because  we  were  lucky 
enough  to  win  the  final  t>attles  of  the  last 
war.  We  have  permitted  ourselves  to  drift 
Into  dangerous  complacency  toward  the  ex- 
treme urgency  of  a  strong,  long-range  air- 
power  program. 

If  we  should  have  learned  one  lesson  from 
the  last  war.  It  Is  the  precious  vidue  of  time. 

Too  few  of  us.  I  am  afraid,  have  any  idea 
of  the  deplorable  condition  our  Air  Force 
and  Navy  air  arm.  as  well  as  our  aircraft  In- 
dustry, are  In  today.  Too  few  of  us  realize 
what  a  tremendous  task  is  ahead  of  us  in  re- 
building the  air  services  and  the  aircraft  in- 
dustry to  stifficlent  strength  to  meet  that 
kind  of  challenge 

In  1044,  at  the  peak  of  its  tremendous  pro- 
ductive power,  the  aircraft  industry  built  the 
staggering  total  of  96.S18  planes.  Yet.  in 
1940.  the  total  of  military  planes  produced 
had  dropped  to  1330.  In  1947,  it  was  leas 
than  1.500  planes. 

It  must  have  come  as  a  distinct  shock  to 
most  of  you — I  know  It  did  to  me — to  read 
In  the  Congressional  Aviation  Policy  Boards 
report  that  the  effective  radius  of  action  of 
otir  longest  range  bomber  now  In  uae  is  less 
than  a.OOO  miles,  and  the  famous  B-39  has 
an  effective  range  of  only  atmut  1,700  miles. 
The  effective  radius  of  action  of  a  bomber 
Is  approximately  one-third  of  its  range. 

It  Is  equally  disheartening,  as  the  congres- 
sional report  points  out.  that  in  spite  of  our 
extensive  experiments  with  Jet  planes  op- 
erating in  the  tranasonlc  ranges,  around  the 
apeed  of  sound,  at  speeds  of  more  than  650 
miles  an  hour  we  do  not  have  a  fighter  plane 
that  can  remain  aloft  longer  than  1  hour 
and  at  top  speeds.  Its  maitmtm  time  aloft 
Is  considerably  leas  than  an  hour. 

If  we  In  Oongreas  do  not  act  lauaadtately 
ws  will  stand  aecuasd  of  the  rssponrtbUlty 
for  the  greatest  military  tragedy  In  our  his- 
tory— the  Irreplaceable  loss  of  our  entire  air 
force,  of  our  entire  aircraft*  Indiutry. 


In  1946,  production  of  aircraft  was  ctown 
to  one-el:ihtleth  of  the  1944  peak.  At  the 
1944  peak,  mere  than  3.000.000  p>ersons  were 
employed  building  atrplanes  In  194fl.  less 
than  170.000  remained.  Thousands  more 
have  left  since  that  date. 

It  is  needless  to  go  Into  details  of  what 
recommendations  our  boards  of  experts  nave 
made  toward  building  an  air  force  in  biMng. 
They  have  l>een  enumerated  frequently,  and 
they  are  available  for  us  all  to  study. 

The  Important  fact  we  must  rememb?r  la 
that  they  must  not  be  allowed  to  t>eccme  for- 
gotten. If  we  agree  with  them — and  It  is 
virtually  impossible  not  to  agree  with  them — 
we  must  act. 


The  Marihall  Plan  for  China 


EXTENSION  OF'  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ELBERT  D.  THOMAS 

or   tTTAH 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  March  31  i  legislative  day  of 
Monday.  March  29).  1948 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  UUh.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimou.<  consent  to  jiave 
printed  In  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an 
address  on  the  Marshall  plan  for  China, 
broadcast  by  me  over  the  facilities  of 
Station  KSL  of  Salt  Lake  City,  on  March 
30.  1948 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricord, 
as  follows: 

Some  people  still  object  to  the  lde&  of 
one  world.  But  more  and  more  we  see^hat, 
in  spite  of  the  strife  and  conflict  in  making 
the  peace  and  restoring  the  world,  ccoi-.om- 
ically,  the  problem  is  a  problem  reflecting  the 
fact  that  It  Is  one  world  in  which  we  live. 
We  are  experimenting  in  an  entirely  new 
field.  The  Marshall  plan  has  behind  It  a 
theory  that  Is  similar  to  the  concept  of  one 
world.  This  Is  the  first  time,  however,  we 
have  attempted  to  use  this  theory,  old  as  is 
this  dream,  in  a  practical  way.  We  realize 
now  that  a  reatored  Etirope  Is  not  sufficient 
to  restore  peace.  And  so  we  hear  d'.scu3tilons 
about  a  Marshall  plan  for  the  Americas,  that 
that  the  Western  Hemisphere  was  hurt  bf  the 
war.  too.  and  needs  our  cooperative  help. 
Vie  have  before  us  General  Marshall's  reoom- 
mendatlons  in  regard  to  China,  mllltar/  aid 
for  Greece  and  Turkey,  and.  In  addition,  we 
have  not  only  the  struggles  of  bringing  )>eace 
and  recovery  to  Germany,  but  also  to  Japan 
and  to  Korea.  Let  us  talk  briefly  abou:  the 
Presidents  message  based  upon  General  Mar- 
shall's recommendation  for  relief  to  Chlia 

General  Marshall  recommends  $510,000,000 
tor  foodstuffs  and  sixty-odd-million  for  eco- 
nomic recovery,  the  building  of  necessary  rail- 
roads and  other  projects,  which  mlgl.t  be 
termed  public  works.  This  is  a  lot  of  n:oney 
as  the  Europ>ean  plan  calls  for  a  lot  of  m<}ney. 
but  few  take  Issue  because  much  money  Is 
required  for  any  of  these  plans.  The  flter- 
nattve  of  continued  chaos  threatens  to  oe  so 
much  more  costly.  The  last  war  coit  us 
nearly  three  hundred  billions.  An  eighteen 
or  nineteen  billion  dollar  attempt  at  doing 
something  for  peace,  even  if  it  is  experi- 
mental, is  definitely  worth  while  and  will  pay 
dividends  the  like  of  which  no  war  has  ever 
paid,  if  It  ttims  out  to  be  successful. 

There  are  two  approaches  to  the  Chinese 
problem  uppermost  in  the  minds  of  the  peo- 
ple. One  Is  General  Marshall's  suggeition 
that  help  to  China  should  be  In  the  nature 
of  relief,  primarily,  and  completely  non mili- 
tary in  its  character.  General  Wedemeyer 
and  former  Ambassador  Bullitt  and  many 
Members  of  the  House  of  Representatives  are 
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urging  military  aid  to  China;  first,  to  make 
the  governnrent  of  Chiang  Kai-shek  success- 
ful in  the  present  civil  war  in  China;  and, 
second,  to  build  up  a  strong  Chinese  barrier 
against  the  Chinese  Communists  and  Rus- 
sian Influence  in  China.  General  Marshall's 
plan  Implies  that  military  attempts  bid  to 
be  failures,  that  the  civil-war  situation  In 
China  is  such  that  military  aid  will  not  solve 
the  problem  at  all  but  might  aggravate  It. 
I  can  understand  that  it  might  aggravate  it. 
If  Chiang  Kai-shek  should  become  success- 
ful in  the  civil  war.  he  still  has  division  in  his 
own  party,  a  division  which  challenges  his 
own  leadership.  That  might  lead  to  another 
civil  war  in  another  way.  Those  are  the  types 
of  risks  to  consider  in  any  land  which  is  full 
of  warlords  and  wandering  armies  living  upon 
the  people  of  the  country.* 

Chiang  Kai-shek  does  not  seem  to  have, 
great  as  his  ability  has  been  in  the  past,  the 
ability  to  unite  the  Chinese  people  for  their 
own  mutual  benefit.  He  united  them  pretty 
well  against  Japan.  He  united  them  pretty 
well  as  an  ally  for  us.  but  he  has  not  been 
able  to  unite  them  for  his  own  universal  rule. 
Seldom  has  political  unity  ever  come  to  China 
f.'om  the  Inside.  There  was  political  unity 
when  the  Mongol  dynasty  had  control  of 
China  but  that  was  a  conqueror's  control. 
There  was  political  unity  with  the  Manchu 
Dynasty  but  that  also  was  a  conqueror's  con- 
trol. China  did  develop  a  political  unity 
during  the  great  Sung  Sung  and  Han  dy- 
nasties, but.  then.  China  was  all  south  of  the 
great  wall  and  no  one  thought  of  Mongolia, 
Mancaurla.  Tibet,  and  Turklstan  as  being 
parts  of  China  proper. 

Much  can  be  said  In  favor  of  the  great 
progress  China  has  made  since  the  revolu- 
tion of  1811.  Politically  her  progress  has 
been  great.  Through  the  help  of  others  she 
got  rid  of  German.  Japanese,  and  eome  Brit- 
ish Influences,  and  she  freed  herself,  through 
the  help  of  America,  of  otir  and  English 
extraterritorial  jurisdiction.  But  she  has 
never  honestly  gone  about  setting  up  her 
new  constitution.  The  present  government 
of  China  Is  more  or  less  a  dictatorship,  a  dic- 
tatorship which,  too.  cannot  crush  the  clvU 
war  and  which,  too.  Is  not  powerful  enovigh  to 
overcome  the  Inflation  with  which  China 
now  Is  struggling.  'When  government's 
money  becomes  worthless,  the  economy  and 
the  land  of  that  government  become  lost  In- 
deed. 

Five  hundred  and  ten  million  dollars  worth 
of  commodities  may  be  sufficient  not  only  to 
stave  off  starvation  but  may  be  enough  to 
bring  that  money  stability  which  will  restore 
economic  production  In  China.  That  is  our 
hope.  We  must  never  lose  sight  of  one  fact 
about  China  which  Is  all  Important.  The 
Chinese  Revolution  carried  on  by  Sun  Yat- 
sen  was  a  revolution  against  a  fatalistic  dog- 
ma which  recognized  starvation  as  something 
that  could  not  be  coped  with,  something 
that  was  Inevitable  and  a  part  of  life.  It 
was  considered  natural  that  many  would 
starve  each  year  because  they  always  had 
starved.  That  hopelessness  and  that  help- 
lessness which  result  from  a  people's  in- 
ability to  cope  with  a  situation  brought  Chi- 
na to  a  place  where  she  accepted  fatalism 
and  became  confirmed  in  it.  That,  however, 
has  been  broken.  The  concept  of  progress 
has  dawned  upon  certain  leaders  in  China 
and  that  alone  shows  that  a  greater  and  finer 
day  Is  going  to  dawn.  If  we  hasten  that  day, 
we  will  be  a  beneficiary,  too,  of  the  good 
order  which  will  come  In  the  overcoming  of 
her  chaos. 

Now.  let  us  talk  of  military  relief.  To  send 
military  relief,  definitely  means  that  we  take 
Bides  In  the  Chinese  Civil  War.  Ifwe  start  It. 
we  will  have  to  see  it  through  to  its  conclu- 
sion, just  as  we  will  have  to  see  the  Greek 
Civil  War  through.  Th*n.  after  one  side  is 
crushed  as  a  result  of  our  efforu,  we  may  find 
that,  after  all,  we  will  not  have  achieved  a 
reconciliation  which  will  unite  the  country 
because  the  winners  may  not  prove  them- 


selves worthy  to  keep  control  of  the  'gov- 
ernment. 

I  feel  that  the  wisest  method  is  to  help 
stave  off  starvation,  help  restore  the  economy 
of  the  land,  help  the  government  to  bring 
about  its  own  reforms  by  peaceful  means 
l>ecaiise  such  reforms  are  the  only  lasting 
ones.  Good  order  has  never  come  out  of  war. 
Good  order  has  sometimes  come  out  of  a 
wise  peace  treaty,  but.  without  the  peaceful 
restart  after  a  war,  good  order  has  never 
persisted. 

See  how  unwise  It  was  to  turn  Formosa 
over  to  the  Chinese.  The  loss  of  life,  the 
pillaging,  the  misery  which  the  victorious 
allies  were  responsible  for  was  more  devas- 
tating than  If  the  armies  had  gone  there  to 
conquer  instead  of  to  set  up  peaceful  govern- 
ment. Nations  In  the  midst  of  civil  war  can 
hardly  be  trusted  to  carry  peace  anywhere 
and  it  will  take  years  for  the  world  to  forget 
what  took  place  In  Formosa.  Mind  you, 
those  who  lost  their  lives  were  not  just  the 
former  enemies,  the  Japanese,  but  they  were 
the  inhabitants  of  Formosa  who  had  done 
no  wrong  to  anyone  and  who  surely  had  never 
taken  sides  during  the  last  war  against  the 
Chinese.  Unrestrained  troops  are  a  menace 
anywhere.  Troops,  led  by  leaders  with 
decent  Ideals,  menace  no  one  and  are  stis- 
talners  of  peaceful  processes.  China,  In  the 
first  task  given  her.  that  is.  the  control  of 
Formosa,  failed  and  failed  terribly.  The 
thing  to  remember  now,  however,  is  that  the 
400,000.000  Chinese  who  are  struggllr.g  for 
life  were  not  responsible  for  the  actions  of 
the  Chinese  military  that  went  to  Formosa. 
It  is  these  400,000,000  Chinese  we  must  think 
of  In  trying  to  bring  peace  to  that  troubled 
nation. 

These  are  some  of  the  problems  we  have  to 
cope  with  as  members  of  the  Senate  For- 
eign Relations  Committee.  These  are  some 
of  the  problems  all  of  your  representatives  in 
Washington  will  have  to  help  solve.  These 
are  the  problems  which  ultimately  affect  the 
lives  of  p'l  of  us.  People  have  sometimes 
been  critical  of  those  of  their  representa- 
tives who  have  spent  so  much  time  and 
given  so  much  of  their  thought  and  energy 
to  International  relations  In  attempting  to 
bring  peace  Into  the  world.  Surely  we  all 
now  see  how  these  big  questions  have  a  way 
of  coming  right  into  our  very  homes  to  live 
with  us.  Only  those  In  America  who  are 
completely  without  relatives  and  who  pay 
no  taxes  can  criticize  those  who  give  their 
energies  in  attempting  to  bring  peace  and 
stability  into  the  world.  The  hardest  thing 
that  comes  to  any  man  Is  to  realize  that  mis- 
takes are  being  made  by  those  having  the 
power  of  decision  without  the  necessary 
background  knowledge. 


A  Word  to  the  Wise 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  EUGENE  J.  KEOGH 

or  WXW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  31.  1948 

Mr.  KEOGH.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Rec- 
ord, I  Include  the  following  editorial  from 
the  Lancaster  (Pa.)  Daily  Intelligeacer- 
Joumal  of  March  16: 

A  won  TO  THZ  wise 

Those  who  heard  James  A.  Farley  speak 
last  night  can  understand  why  he  Unu't  in- 
terested In  politics,  as  such,  any  longer.  His 
sights  are  set  much  higher. 

His  concern  Is  for  the  future  of  the  United 
States  in  the  present  crisis,  and  he  doesi:.'t  be- 


lieve that  politics  should  be  allowed  to  aids- 
track  the  issues. 

They  mmt  be  met  now,  with  no  thought  of 
political  consequences. 

Mr.  Farley  Is  confident  that  we  can  weather 
the  present  storm,  provided  we  agree  to.  and 
support  otu-  present  nonpartisan  foreign 
policy. 

And  we  must  be  tough  about  it. 

We  cannot  back  down. 

We  cannot  appease. 

In  short,  we  must  show  our  teeth. 

Mr.  Farley  admits  that  there  Is  danger  of 
war.  but  he  would  not  put  off  facing  the  fact, 
just  to  gain  a  brief  respite. 

Mr.  Farley  professes  to  know  nothing  of 
what  is  going  on  in  Washington  except  what 
he  reads  in  the  newspapers.  Nevertheless,  he 
summed  up  the  challenge  the  world  situation 
presents  to  us,  adequately  and  forcefully. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  Mr.  Farley, 
like  Mr.  Byrnes,  who  Just  Saturday  said  ap- 
proximately what  Mr.  Farley  said  last  night, 
were  both  in  Washington  (ofBcially)  when  Mr. 
Hitler  presented  a  world  problem,  comparable 
with  the  world  problem  Mr.  Stalin  presents 
today. 

So  it  would  behoove  good  Americans  to  lis- 
ten to  their  wise  counsel. 

They  are  no  longer  in  the  Government. 

But  they  know  whereof  they  speak,  because 
of  their  past  experience  In  the  Government. 


OleomargariBe  Taxes 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  CUFFORD  R.  HOPE 

or  KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  31.  1948 

Mr.  HOPE.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  the  time 
the  House  Committee  on  Agriculture 
took  action  to  table  pending  bills  to  re- 
peal Federal  taxes  on  oleomargarine,  a 
resolution  was  adopted  directing  the 
chairman  to  appoint  a  subcommittee  to 
make  a  further  study  of  oleomargarine 
taxes. 

I  am  today  appointing  this  subcom- 
mittee. Its  membership  Is  as  follows: 
Hill,  chairman;  Simpson  of  Illinois: 
Cotton;  McMillan  of  South  Carolina: 

WORLEY. 

I  am  asking  the  subcommittee  to  begin- 
an  early  and  comprehensive  study  of  this 
very  controversial  question  and  I  am 
sure  that  as  a  result  of  such  study,  it 
will  be  able  to  offer  constructive  sugges- 
tions In  the  way  of  a  sound  solution  of 
the  problem,  to  the  full  committee  and 
the  Congress.  While  the  action  of  the 
committee  in  tabling  further  considera- 
tion of  the  question  for  the  session  will 
preclude  the  full  committee  from  consid- 
ering legislation  during  the  Eightieth 
Congress,  such  suggestions  as  the  sub- 
committee may  make  will  be  available 
for  early  action  in  the  Eighty-first  Con- 
gress. 

In  the  meantime,  It  mlglj^  be  well  to 
point  out  that,  in  addition  to  Federal 
laws,  almost  all  States  place  some  re- 
strictions upon  the  manufacture  and  sale 
of  oleomargarine.  Twenty-three  States, 
In  which  reside  almost  two-thirds  of  the 
population  of  this  country,  prohibit  both 
the  manufacture  and  sale  of  colored 
oleomargarine.  These  States  are  as  fol- 
lows: California,  Connecticut.  Delaware, 
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Idaho.  |IlUnol5.  Iowa.  Maine.  Maryland. 
Michigan.     Minnesota. 
New  Hampshire.  New  Jersey. 
Y^irk.  Ohio.  Oregon.  Pennsylvania, 
Dakota.    Vermont.    Washington, 
and  Wyoming, 
nlatter  what  action  Congress  takes 
ijespect    to    oleomargarine    taxes, 
laws  will  still  prevent  house- 
purchasing  colored  oleomar- 
In  other  words,  passing  any  of 
ng  bills  will  be  absolutely  futile 
people  living  in  these  23  States 
A  number  of  other  States 
taxes  upon  colored  oteomarfa* 
some  States  restrict  the  sale 
leoraargarine  except  that  manu- 
from  domestically  produced  in- 
s.     It  Ls  of  Interest  to  note  that 
20  bills  which  have  been  intro- 
:o  repeal  Federal  taxes  on  oleo- 
11  are  by  Members  coming 
States  which  prohibit  the  manu- 
and  sale  of  colored  oleomarfja- 
f  legislation  Is  passed,  their  con- 
will  be  in  exactly  the  same  posl- 
are  now. 

any  action  taken  by  this  Con- 
the  question  of  taxation  can 
effect  as  to  consumer^  it  seems 
to  be  advisable  for  Congress  to 
he  report  of  this  subcommittee. 
I  am  sure,  will  go  into  all  phases 
matter  in  a  fair,  impartial,  and 
ionai  way. 
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EtrrBNSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  MacKlNNON 


or  MUfMCaOTA 


IN 


TATIVBS 


Houas  OF 


Wednesday.  March  31,  194S 


Mr  MacKinnon  Mr  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  Include 
an  edliorial  from  the  Hennepin  County 
Review,  Hopkins.  Minn.,  of  March  25. 
The  cd  tor  of  this  newspaper.  Jim  Mark- 
i;  a  keen  observer  of  national  and 
talama  tional  affairs  and  an  ouu^tandins 
Democ  at.  The  following  editorial  Is 
typical  of  his  keen,  penetrating  observa- 
ttOQs  i4to  many  public  questions: 

AMOTBXa    WAS* 

It   wak   most    unTortunate    tb«t    President 

■  TTTiinan    didn't    thlnJt    to   consult    tbe    con- 

gf— iOD  il  leaders  t>ef  ore  his  niMiaga  to  the 

Joint  «•  sion  of  House  and  Sesato  last  week. 

Tb«  grmMfirui  in  Xb9  Houm  and  Senate 

to  t>e:  Sbow  us  that  you 

m  your  crisis  thlnJtini;.  and  we'll 

go  along  with  you.     But  it  would 

much    safer    had    the    Pres.dent 

leaden  Into  bis  confidence  bef  ore- 
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la  tha  terrtfytng  menacv  to  peace 

President  declares  her  to  t)e.  the 

bly  wUl  provide  much  of 

aaked  for  by  the  Presl- 

tbe  military.     But  If  It  should  not. 

iVealdcnt  la  unable  to  convince  Con- 

aa  election  year  of  the  gravity  of 

tbe  ipecfrte  of  a  disunited 

I  Itatee  wUl  be  of  little  help  \n  foeter- 

to  tbe  Rusatan  march  abroad. 

CtovamaMnt  at  Washington  has  failed 

to  keep  tbe  people   InXonncd  of 

abroad  in  the  cold  war  with 

There  baa  been  attoaNlHr  too  much 


dtiatioa. 


of  the  hush-huah  In  the  name  of  so-called 
security.  We  are  a  nation  ot  some  140,000.- 
000  pretty  hardy  people,  and  we  can  take 
the  bad  news.  Let  the  State  Department 
and  the  White  House  take  notice  of  that 
Bimple  fact  and  In  the  future  give  the  peo- 
ple tbe  information  they  have  a  right  to 
expect. 

There  are  many  citizens  In  the  land  to- 
day alao  who  t>elieve  that  the  President  can- 
not justify  an  attitude  of  resignation  to 
war  with  Russia.  It  is  granted  that  the 
Soviets  are  a  dlfOcult  people  to  deal  with, 
that  they  never  worry  about  such  out-dated 
matters  as  national  Integrity  or  honor.  It 
Is  well  known  that  tbe  government  of  Mr. 
Stalin  does  not  concern  itself  too  much  with 
lu  word.  Just  the  same,  before  we  resign 
ourselves  to  an  inevitable  war.  the  majority 
of  citizens  feel  some  more  realistic  moves  in 
the  intereets  of  peace  had  better  be  made. 
This  Is  no  time  for  standing  on  dignity. 
If  Mi.  Stalin  will  not  come  to  Washlnxton 
that,  of  course.  Is  humiliating;.  As  between 
the  humiliation  of  our  President  and  an- 
other try  for  peace,  the  j)eople  will  say  to 
the  President,  put  yotir  humiliation  in  your 
pocket  and  arrange  to  see  llr.  Stalin  If  you 
have  to  go  to  Moscow  to  do  It. 

I:  is  more  than  sad  to  relate,  but  we  have 
lost  the  peace  as  decisively  as  we  won  the 
war.  And  that  fact  cannot  all  be  laid  be- 
side the  Kremlin  door.  A  good  share  of  It 
must  be  attributed  to  the  dlscoTiraglng  lack 
of  competent  leadership  at  Washington,  D.  C. 


Democrats  for  MacArthor 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  A.  L  MILLER 

or  NSBBASK.A 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRKSENTATIVFS 

Wednesday.  March  31.  1948 

Mr  MILLER  of  Nebraska.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  have  read  in  the  ncwspwipers  of  a 
spontaneous  movement,  originating  en- 
tirely among  Dcmocrat.<:,  for  the  nomi- 
nation and  election  of  Gen.  Douglas 
MacArthur  to  the  Presidency  of  the 
United  States. 

The  spokesman  of  what  is  an  exceed- 
ingly large  and  rapidly  growing  army  of 
Democrats  is  Prank  D.  Richardson,  of 
Charleston,  S.  C.  and  Washington,  D.  C. 
He  is  the  p'  '*  of  the  Democrats  for 
MacArthur  ..zation,  which  already 

has  or  soon  shall  have  branches  in  each 
of  the  48  States  and  all  the  Territories. 
Mr.  Richardson,  in  his  statement  an- 
nouncing the  formation  of  Democrats 
for  MacArthur  has  this  to  say.  and  I 
quote : 

The  times  call  for  the  strongest  man.  Our 
country  Is  In  danger  and  MacArthur  is  the 
man. 

There  is  no  doubt  about  the  strength 
of  Gen.  Douglas  MacArthur.  He  looms 
before  us  like  a  veritable  rock  of  Gib- 
ralUr. 

I  welcome  and  hold  out  the  hand  of 
friendship  to  the  countless  Democrats 
who.  casting  aside  partisan  politics,  re- 
alise this  fact,  and  now  are  working  ac- 
tively for  General  MacArthur's  nomi- 
nation and  election. 

They  show  discernment,  patriotism, 
and  complete  comprehension  of  the  du- 
ties of  good  citizens. 

I  am  sure  that  they,  like  many  another 
citizen    of    varying    political 


faiths,  sincerely  believe  that  our  country 
Is  in  danger. 

They  have  had,  from  early  New  De;U 
days  and  now,  down  through  the  Truman 
administration,  one  crisis  after  another 
thrust  upon  them.  A  few  of  these  crisis 
have  been  real.  Most  of  them,  however, 
have  been  manufactured  for  p>olitlcil 
purp>oses  and  the  country  today  is  being 
given  a  daily  hjTXKlermic  of  fear  serum. 

A  very  heartening  a.'-pect  of  this  first 
press  announcement  of  Democrats  for 
MacArthur.  is  that  It  contains  no  ref- 
erence to  either  the  little  people  or  the 
eommon  man.  I  congratulate  these 
Democrats  for  MacArthur  upon  eschew- 
ing these  two  sinister  and  erroneous 
phases.  This  is  a  big  and  great  country 
and  its  only  little  people  are  its  children 
The  mothers  and  fathers  of  America 
want  them  to  grow  big.  in  stature  and  In 
spirit,  as  fast  as  they  can.  As  for  that 
other  misnomer,  the  common  man.  I 
hope  those  within  .sound  of  my  voice  cjn 
see  that  I  smile  when  I  say  it.  Even  with 
a  smile.  I  would  hesitate  to  use  it  to  any 
one  of  my  constituents, 

I  repeat  that  I  welcome  the.se  Demo- 
crats for  MacArthur.  I  know  that  their 
number  will  grow,  for  I  am  aware  of  the 
growing  resentment  of  many,  many 
Democrats  over  the  hideously  cruel  m.s- 
treatment  of  President  Truman  by  mem- 
bers of  his  own  party. 

I  have  only  contempt  for  the  scheming, 
backstage  political  assassination  maneu- 
vers that  are  now  in  progress.  They  are 
as  despicable  as  the  degradation  they 
seek  to  achieve.  By  wild.  Im.cnsate  ac- 
tion, plus  the  frenzy  of  despair,  these 
plotters  are  like  a  pack  of  marauding 
jackals  in  attempting  to  tear  down  the 
candidacy  of  Harry  S.  Truman.  Th^y 
seem  to  have  forgotten  that  he  is  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  as  well  as 
the  head  of  their  party. 

And  as  for  the  defection  of  two  of  the 
Roosevelt  sons,  well,  that  .seems  to  me  X) 
approach  a  new  low  in  political  immor- 
ality. 

I  should  like  the  Record  to  Include  the 
very  forthright  and  honest  statement  an- 
nouncing the  national  organization  of 
Democrats  for  MacArthur.  which  fol- 
lows : 

Wasbincton,  March  28.— Formation  of  a 
Democrats  for  MacArthur  national  organi- 
zation was  anncunced  here  today. 

The  president  of  Democrats  for  MacArthur 
Is  Frank  D.  Richardson,  of  Charleston,  8.  C, 
and  Washington.  D.  C.  He  la  a  former  In- 
vestment banker,  a  high  oflSclal  of  the  Unlt«Kl 
States  Treasury  In  the  Wilson  admlniatrt- 
tlon.  and  served  with  the  OSS  during  the 
war.  He  also  Is  the  son-in-law  of  the  Iste 
Charles  N.  Haskell,  who  was  Oklahoma's  first 
governor  and  a  stalwart  In  the  Democratic 
Party  for  more  than  SO  years. 

"The  times  call  for  the  strongest  man. 
Our  country  is  In  danger  and  MacArthur  is 
the  man,"  said  Mr.  Richardson. 

"In  times  of  great  national  emergenciits. 
politics  should  t>e  adoumed  and  while  this  la 
not  wholly  poselble  In  a  Presidential  cara- 
palgn  year,  ao  many  DemocraU  regard  Gen- 
eral MacArthur  as  the  strongest  candidate 
for  tbe  Presidency  that  the  formation  of 
this  otganlsatlon  in  bla  behalf  Is  not  only  a 
natural  bat  a  very  necessary  measure. 

"Countless  Democrats  have  advised  me  of 
their  desire  to  put  partisan  polltlca  aside  and 
work  for  the  nomination  and  election  of 
Oeueral  MacArthur.    Consequently,  we  sre 
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in  the  process  of  establishing  branches  in 
each  of  tlie  48  States  and  the  Territories. 
We  expect  to  assist  the  main  organization 
for  General  MacArthur  with  financial  aid. 
speakers,  and  campaign  and  election  work- 
ers. We  have  already  begun  our  active  cam- 
paign for  the  general." 

National  headquarters  of  E>emocrats  for 
MacArthur  is  1700  I  Street.  Washington,  D.  C. 
The  organization  is  the  result  of  a  canvass 
of  the  Democratic  opinion  In  New  England 
and  mid-Western  States  during  the  winter 
and  more  recently  In  Texas,  Oklahoma.  Ala- 
bama, Mississippi,  Louisiana,  Georgia,  and 
Florida. 


The  Case  Against  Universal  Military 
Training 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DANIEL  A.  REED 

OF  N£W   YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  29.  1948 

Mr.  REED  of  New  York,  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  propaganda  emanating  from  one- 
worlders  and  the  miUtary  to  fasten  uni- 
versal military  training  upon  the  youth 
of  this  land  is  now  attacking  the  Rules 
Committee  and  especially  its  chairman, 
Hon.  Lio  Allkn.  because  this  nefarious 
and  un-American  bill  has  not  been  cata- 
pulted onto  the  floor  for  debate.  Even 
the  Atlantic  Monthly  has  Joined  the  hue 
and  cry  for  releasing  this  bill  for  imme- 
diate consideration. 

It  is  fortunate  indeed  for  the  liberty  of 
this  country  that  there  are  such  men  as 
John  Henry  Martin,  former  consultant  to 
the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  whose  article, 
which  appeared  in  a  recent  edition  of 
Look  magazine  entitled  "The  Case 
Against  Universal  Military  Training,"  I 
am  inserting  in  the  Record  under  unani- 
mous consent. 

Unless  a  free  people  refuses  to  be  stam- 
peded by  the  impact  of  false  propaganda, 
the  freedom  which  has  made  this  the 
greatest  Nation  on  the  face  of  the  earth 
will  be  lost. 

The  article  referred  to  follows : 

Thk  Case  Against  UNrvxESAL  Miutart  Train- 
ing— Basic  Tsaininc  roa  18-Yxab-Olo8  Will 
Not  Strxncthen  Out  National  Dxtemsk 

(By  John  Henry  Martin,  former  consultant 
to  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff) 

The  American  people  are  being  asked  to 
support  universal  military  training  because 
Its  advocatee  claim  only  such  a  program  can 
achieve  national  security  and  preparedness. 
The  assumption  is  made,  and  the  conclusion 
fostered,  that  opposition  to  universal  mili- 
tary training  Is  opposition  to  preparedness; 
that  thoee  who  are  against  UMT  are  pacifists 
and  dreamers. 

Because  most  Americans  have  accepted 
this  assumption,  a  feeling  has  been  gener- 
ated that  opposition  to  unlveraal  mUltary 
training  Is  unpatriotic. 

Tet,  today,  after  a  year's  delay  by  Congieas, 
an  Increasing  number  of  important  otBctals. 
who  are  seriously  concerned  with  the  security 
of  our  Nation,  have  come  to  realize  that  UMT, 
after  cloeer  examination,  may  be  the  single 
most  coetly  and  dangerous  error  In  prepared- 
ness that  this  ooimtry  could  malte. 


CAM  tnrr  fiovidb  rxmnM  siaawoTHT 
Universal  military  training  has  gained  Its 
greatest  support  from  the  fact  that  opposi- 
tion has  thus  far  faUed  to  subject  the  pro- 


posal to  military  analysis.  This  enalysls 
would  ask:  "What  can  universal  military 
training  provide  toward  the  future  rallltary 
strength  of  the  United  States?"  To  answer 
this  question,  we  must  examine  the  re  latlon- 
Bhip  of  UMT  to  those  factors  upon  which 
our  military  position  is  based.  The  first  re- 
quirement of  a  strong  and  prepared  United 
States  lies  in  the  vigor  and  capacity  of  its 
professional  military  personnel.  We  need  a 
wide-awake  Army,  an  active  Air  Force,  and 
a  hard-striking  Navy.  We  starved  tiie  serv- 
ices between  World  War  I  and  World  War  IT. 
Despite  their  abusive  treatment,  the  services 
performed  magnificently  In  the  past  war. 
They  did  so  by  providing  a  rigidly  trained 
core  of  professional  experts  around  which 
a  huge  civilian  for^e  could  be  rapidly  as- 
sembled. The  seasoned  Regular  was  the 
nucleus  of  otir  wartime  military  expansion. 

Let  us  examine  with  slmpie  arithmetic 
the  effect  which  universal  military  training 
would  have  on  tbe  maintenance  of  a  vitally 
needed  core  of  alert  military  personnel. 
Training  850,000  men  will  require  personnel 
from  the  Army,  the  Air  Force,  the  Navy,  and 
the  Marine  Corps.  Tliese  services  have  esti- 
mated that  they  will  ultimately  need  an 
aggregate  of  about  230,000  {persons  to  oper- 
ate the  UMT  program. 

Estimates  of  the  number  of  Army  com- 
missioned officers  needed  for  UMT  duty  have 
ranged  from  29,000  to  more  than  50,000. 
If  the  United  States  maintains  a  peacetime 
Army  of  1,000,000,  it  will  be  staffed  with  ap- 
proximately 100,000  officers.  By  using  the 
conservative  War  Department  estimate  of 
29.000  officers — considered  too  low  by  many 
military  men — otir  figures  indicate  that  about 
3  out  of  every  10  officers  will  spend  their 
time  shepherding  youngsters  through  ele- 
mentary military  routine — If  we  adopt  uni- 
versal military  training.  A  proportionate 
number  of  officers  will  be  drained  from  the 
other  services  for  training  duty. 

we'd  waste  PSOrZSSIONAL  OFTICZXS 

To  reduce  our  professional  military  offi- 
cers to  a  full-time  devotion  to  the  dull,  dead 
level  of  recruit  training  Is  to  invite  disaster. 
We  would  Instantly  recognize  the  dangerous 
folly  of  asking  our  too-few  atomic  physicists 
to  spend  their  entire  working  day  teaching 
science  to  high-school  students.  Under  such 
a  program,  we  would  soon  lose  our  tlrf  t  posi- 
tion m  the  field.  We  cannot  afford  to  im- 
pose on  our  professional  officers  a  program 
that  would  give  them  no  opportunity  to 
grow  In  their  proficiency  in  the  complexities 
of  modern  warfare. 

A  second  basic  military  objection  lies  in 
the  fundamental  error  of  giving  every  con- 
scripted youngster  elementary  combat  train- 
ing. At  the  height  of  World  War  n.  the 
United  States  Army  had  approximately  seven 
men  in  essential  noncombat  duty  for  every 
soldier  at  the  front.  In  the  Navy,  for  every 
man  aboard  a  combatant  ship,  there  were 
several  on  auxiliary  vessels,  in  supply  depots 
and  shore  bases  throughout  the  world.  To 
give  every  able-bodleo  young  man  In  the 
United  States  elementary  combat  training 
will  be  wasting  such  training  on  more  than 
70  percent  of  these  men  in  terms  of  their 
function  in  any  futtire  war, 

inCT   WnX   MOT   thain   spsciausts 

Training  In  combat  warfare  is  the  most 
rapidly  learned  skill  the  services  require. 
In  World  War  n,  our  primary  difficulty  was 
In  getting  and  training  the  thousand  varie- 
ties Of  specialists — noncombat  specialists — 
which  modern  warfare  demands.  There  can 
be  no  specialist  training  in  fl  months.  Under 
the  most  urgent  of  wartime  conditions,  tech- 
nicians in  all  branches  of  the  services,  learn- 
ing at  war-Inspired  speed,  took  a  year  or  more 
to  train.  Pilots  were  produced,  frantically, 
in  18  months.  Radar  technicians  were 
trained  in  about  the  same  amount  of  time. 
Other  specialties  required  training  propor- 
tionate to  their  complexity. 


Universal  military  training,  being  advanced 
as  a  measure  to  prepare  us  for  war.  Is  in  the.<:e 
terms  a  dangerous  delusion.  Adopting  con- 
scription wUl  l>e  a  comforting  blindfold  con- 
cealing our  wealuiess  from  ourselves — but 
not  from  our  potential  enemies. 

Another  requirement  for  national  security 
lies  in  the  mysterious  business  and  science 
called  intelligence.  An  America  without  eyes 
will  have  another  Pearl  Harbor.  This  time, 
not  against  a  fieet  at  anchor,  but  against  a 
nation  asleep.  Warning  will  come — if  It 
comes — only  through  the  successful  efforts  of 
an  elite  intelligence  corps.  Training  18- 
year-old  b033  has  no  obvious  contribution  to 
make  toward  an  alert  intelligence  effort. 

LNTELUCENCE   rUNDS   BSING    PARED 

We  are  already  witness  to  the  dangerous 
manner  In  which  other  huge  military  expen- 
ditures are  making  Con;$res6  cut  and  pare  the 
meager  funds  budgeted  for  the  United  Statea 
Central  Intelligence  Authority.  The  popular 
estimate  of  $2,000,000,000  annually  for  uni- 
versal military  training  will  further  squeeze 
the  pennies  available  in  the  Treasury  for  an 
infant  intelligence  program.  It  will  do  so  at 
our  risk. 

The  cost  of  UMT  can  best  be  understood  If 
compared  with  what  we  could  buy  if  we  de- 
cided to  spend  the  same  amount  for  other 
things — for  national  defense.  We  should 
know  whether  our  readiness  for  war  will  be 
more  advanced  through  adopting  UMT  than 
It  wculd  be  if  a  sum  equal  to  its  tost  were 
spent  on  other  preparedness  measures. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force.  W.  Stuart 
Symington,  has  stated  the  need  for  appropri- 
ations to  purchase  5,200  aircraft  annually 
during  the  next  5  years.  By  striking  con- 
trast, the  aircraft  appropriation  for  the  fis- 
cal year  1948 — approximately  $750.000,000 — 
provides  for  the  purchase  of  less  than  one- 
third  this  number  oX  aircraft. 

The  appropriation  for  military  research 
during  the  fiscal  year  1948  is  $550,000.000 — 
about  one-fourth  of  the  estimated  annual 
cost  for  the  UMT  program.  Research  in  all 
branches  of  the  service  has  had  to  be  cur- 
tailed because  the  available  funds  are  so 
pitifully  weak. 

RESEAItCH   WILL   BXTmX 

Research  work  in  Government  military 
projects  is  falling  to  attract  many  of  our 
leading  scientists.  Since  the  end  of  the  war 
these  men  have  returned  to  civilian  Jobs 
simply  because  they  cannot  afford  to  work 
for  the  relatively  meager  salailes  offered  in 
Government  research. 

The  gulded-misslle  program,  by  public  and 
private  admission,  is  10  years  away  from 
practical  fulfillment.  If  provided  with  ade- 
quate funds,  this  program  probably  could 
be  hastened  to  earlier  completion.  We  have 
ample  evidence  of  what  can  be  accomplished 
when  the  lack  of  appropriations  does  not 
impede  progress.  Both  the  atom  bomb  and 
the  German  V-2  rocket  came  from  nowhere 
to  completion  during  the  war. 

Yet  development  of  tlie  atom  lx>mb,  the 
world's  most  costly  and  complex  research 
program,  cost  less  per  year  than  the  serv-  . 
ices  now  want  for  teaching  boys  how  to 
shoot  a  rifle.  Adopting  UMT  will  withdraw 
$2,000,000,000  every  year  that  could  be  spent 
on  maintaining  Uie  world's  best  air  force 
and  the  military  research  needed  to  keep  our 
technical  superiority. 

Tbe  President's  Advisory  Commission  on 
Universal  Training  has  advocated  UMT.  But 
this  group  clearly  recognizes  tbe  danger  that 
could  result  in  tbe  withholding  of  fimds 
from  other  essential  parts  of  our  total  de- 
fense program.  "Universal  training,"  the 
Commission  reports,  "should  not  be  under- 
taken at  all  unless  the  citizens  of  this  coun- 
try imderfctand  that  it  has  a  value  only  as 
a  part  of  a  program  that  will  demand  the 
expenditure  of  a  much  larger  proportion  of 
our   national   income    than    we   have   ever 
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No  argiunenta  have  been  made  here  about 
a  puah- button  war.  No  appeals  have  bean 
to  ■•ntlment  or  to  the  Araarlcan 
No  qtiotatlooa  have  been  adraaoad 
from  experts.  Rather,  we  have  endeavorad. 
honestly  and  without  emotion,  to  examine 
tlon  as  a  queatlon  of  military  pre« 
Universal  military  training  will 
not  and  cannot  survive  such  analysis.  Uni- 
versal military  training  Is  an  unsound  pro- 
poaiU.  It  muat  nut  become  American  law. 
Yearly  coat  of  UMT  would  exceed  total 
1948  expenditures  for  planes,  research,  and 
ahlpa. 
ClfT  (per  year) ....•3.000.000.000 

Aircraft  (flacal  year! 750.000.COO 

Military  research  (fiscal  1»48).  S)O.C00.C0O 
Naval  ship  conatructlon    (fia- 

cal  1948) 378.000.000 

Intelligence - -  (?) 

Total 1.578.000.000 


SacialisiB  A^aiatt  Cooimanitm 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FREDERICK  A.  MUHLENBERG 

or  P«NltSTt.VAl«l* 

IN  THK  HOUHK  OP  KXPRBSI34TATIVIS 

Wtdnesdmt.  MtcH  3t.  t94i 

Mr.  MURLINBIRO  Mr  Sppftkfr. 
during  th«  latt  several  days  in  the  dls- 
ctiasloa  of  IRP  we  have  heard  many  loase 
statements  about  the  Socialist  Party  and 
Its  supposed  parallel  to  the  program  of 
the  Communist  Party.  Since  I  have  Ui'ed 
in  a  city  in  which  the  major  admlnistra- 
tlvp  power  was  conducted  by  Scclalists 
and  since  I  do  not  at  all  believe  that  the 
Socialist  and  Communist  Parties  are  one 
and  the  same.  I  have  a.<^ke<l  the  secretary 
of  the  Socialist  Party  in  my  district. 
Raymond  S.  Hofses.  present  candidate 
for  the  congressional  seat  now  held  by 
me.  to  write  me  a  short  letter  deflning 
the  alms  of  that  party.  While  I  do  not 
agree  with  their  philosophy.  belieMng 
rather  that  free  enterprise  imdrr  such 
cootflUons  of  control  that  it  cannot  tn- 
j«rt  the  generai  public  is  best  for  full 
dtvttopoMnt  of  our  resources,  physical 
•ad  splrttual.  I  do  agree  that  their  deAnt- 
Uoa»  arc  fair  and  able.  For  the  infor- 
Mdtlon  of  the  Member*  of  Congress  I 
iaellKle  his  reply  in  my  remarks,  also  (h« 
IMIowing  eiitract  from  a  l«tt«r  frOM  the 
praint  eaadiddt*  for  Vict  rrirtiiBt  on 
tbttMlaltol  tkkat.  Dartlntton  Maopts.  of 
madlng.  who,  It  may  prasumad,  Ulrty 
fipHNato  tiM  ihtoking  of  umi  p^ty: 

I  tm  vrtudf  a«  mis  time  to  m  vw 

Mm  tslui 


•loaf  tma  OMMT  othars  at  your  soa- 
•aia  I  hava  aol  aMatad  aiy  mlaO  ahout 
IIM  aMVoMINf  1  DMT,  or  ol  tha  raaawsi 
of  ■al*ctlee  ■aniaa.  I  am  vlolantly  oppoaed 
to  the  dlctstorahlp  of  the  U.  ■.  0  It  and  to 
IU  taatias  ta  uadermtning  aaO  than  over- 
runaiag  othar  countries  As  yoa  ae  Ooubt 
are  aware,  Commiutsta  hat*  and  fear 
Soelallsu  mor*  than  any  other  group  b*. 
eaua*  th*y  rvaltsa  that  w*  know  their 
aMthods  and  tactics  and  will  espoaa  and  tight 
th*m  to  the  bitter  end.  However,  we  believe 
that  this  battle  should  be  on  a  political  basis 
and  not  on  a  military  one.  We  have  enough 
confidence  In  democracy  to  tMlleve  that.  If 
fair-minded  paopl*  ar*  given  a  chance  to 
make  a  cholc*  b*tw**n  Osnocracy  and  die- 
ts torship.  there  will  be  ao  ^jasatloo  about 
what  that  choice  will  be. 


Communism  feeds  upon  fear;  dcaperatton. 
and  frustration,  and  the  beet  wapoti  ■§-*»»«* 
It  is  to  help  the  paopl*  help  thiia**lvea  and 
glv*  them  hope  for  sooietblnf  b*tt*r  In  the 
future.  For  that  reason  I  am  In  favor  of  the 
•conomlc  aid  of  the  Marshall  plan. 


Memding.  Pa..  K  194$. 

RCHI.    FUBSaiCX    A.    MCHLKMMaM. 

Uou3«  Ofict  Butlding. 

WmaMngton.  D.  C. 

Dkab  Fssd  :  Since  there  Is  considerable  loose 
thinking  on  the  part  of  some  of  our  Iaw- 
makers  atKHit  the  alms  of  Conununlsta  and 
Socialists.  It  U  with  the  hop*  off  aaaklng  the 
Socialist  objective  clear  that  thla  letter  Is 
t>elnf(  written.  I  believe  dSrlficatlon  on  this 
matter  la  needed,  not  only  by  Members  of 
the  Ooograss.  bat  also  by  members  of  our 
own  party  who  may  be  pulled  off  base  by  the 
manlfeat  fact  that  the  capitalist  private- 
profit  economy  haa  lead  the  world  to  wars 
and  dlctatorahtpa.  and.  here  at  home,  la  able 
to  functkm  oalj  with  tha  assist snce  of  gov- 
ernmental laaaaufs  (subsidies,  surplus 
stoek-pUlng.  MMtaaaa  and  labor  controls,  etc  > 
whteh  fall  to  mcah  with  either  traditional 
coBCoptlona  of  political  democracy  or  with 
oAcial  profeaalons  of  faith  In  what  Is  called 
fr«e  entarprlae. 

W*  hae*  s**n  what  aoauatinlam  has  come 
io  aasaa  in  natlona  which  hav*  rejected 
aoelaUsai  by  parllaflsaatary  action  untu  theu- 
rapiTaitat  irnaoMj  anahatf.  D*mocra»  Olaa. 
civu  libarty  d^ppaara.  fiaap  powar  aanvarta 
or  aUaac*a  popular  expreaaloo.  Fortunately, 
however,  w*  alao  hav«  seen  the  efforts  of 
Brittah  SoctalUU  to  aatabllah  a  coUectlvlaed 
economy  by  intelligent  use  of  the  freedoms 
won  by  their  forefathers.  We  therefor*  Bhce 
som*  basis  for  eoaapariaon. 

The  Amerteaa  paopla  are  being  told  that 
communism  alms  to  overthrow  our  Oovem- 
ment  by  force  and  violence  and  that  Ameri- 
can Communists  give  first  allegiance  to  a 
foreign  government.  To  the  extent  that 
thoae  charges  are  true.  Soclallsta  differ 
baalcally  with  Communists. 

We  floclaltsts  do.  indeed,  aim  to  end  the 
capitalist  private-profit  system  and  set  up 
another  economy  which  will  be  o«-ned  so- 
rlally  and  operated  democratically.  It  Is  the 
fulness  of  thst  aim  which  compels  us  to 
reject  violence  as  a  course  of  action. 

We  know  In  advance  that  freedom  and 
democracy  cannot  be  Impoaed  upon  a  peo- 
ple, thst  they  must  first  be  desired,  and 
that  to  depoee  one  tyrant  by  violence  In- 
spired by  resentment  or  despair  Is  to  become 
tbaaubj«cts  of  another  and  a  itreater  tyranny, 
ts  wa  appeal  to  rsasoa  and  seek  our  aada 
through  tha  smployoaant  of  th*  toola  of  a 
pcilltlcal  democracy 

However,  having  said  all  this.  It  must  be 
aa   a   fact    thai   not   sil    people* 
of  dsiuBissy     In  soaatn** 


to  JUallly 

wh*rs  free* 
in  weak  but  Ui  i«ll  ymi  that 
Imiiortiai  )oh  fur  AmerU"*  u<^- 
makers  is  to  see  to  It  that  th*  op|i- 
tu  make  isgal  shaagas  shall  b*  pr*s*i  v>u  >iiu 
strsngthsasd  hara  at  hooM. 

Ocicialisu  submit  UMit  good  Amerlcanlam 
to  what  the  Americaa  pseais  d*cid*  It  shall 
b*.  Th*y  ara  neither  Inhibited  nor  directed 
by  the  dietatora  of  a  foreign  land  or  by  the 
oppoaltlOB  of  those  s*U •atyl*d  patrlou  In  and 
out  of  Aaartean  public  life  who  appear  ready 
to  make  any  revUlon  of  freedom  that  may 
become  neccaaary  to  preaarve  an  economy 
which  enablea  owners  to  profit  from  the  Isbor 
of  arorkers. 

I  have  been  rather  painfully  avoiding  an 
org*  to  Justify  the  Soclaltot  objective  snd 
to  limit  this  letter  to  a  sutement  on  the 
chief  polnu  which  distinguish  us  from  Com- 
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munlsts.  In  closing,  however,  I  will  add  that 
while  the  treatment  of  Soclallsta  by  Com- 
munists m  other  countries  causes  us  to  fear 
them,  we  also — and  In  no  less  degree — fear 
the  100-percent  Americans  who  stand  ready 
to  crtiah  socialism  by  methods  wblch  have 
already  been  made  Infamous  by  Pasclst- 
mlnded  beneficiaries  of  class  privilege.  And 
this  la  spite  of  the  fact  that  on  January  14 
of  thla  year  the  State  Department  told  Con- 
greaa  that  Soclallsta  believe  In  democracy, 
fundamental  freedoms  such  as  those  of 
q;M*ch  and  religion  and  individual  rights. 
firut  are  among  the  strongest  bulwarks  In 
Europe  against  communism 

Thanka  for   your   cotulderatlon.   and   my 
apologies  for  the  length  of  this  letter. 

Bast  peraotuil  wishes. 

Ratuo  n  3.  Horsza. 


A  Criticism  ef  the  President 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  B.  SCHWABE 

or  OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVKS 

Wednesday.  March  31,  194t 

Mr.  SCHWABE  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  have  received  many  letters 
from  my  constituents,  severely  crlUclglng 
the  President  and  the  Stale  Department 
for  the  way  In  which  they  have  handled 
foreign  affairs.  The  following  letter 
from  a  citizen  of  my  district  i.s  typical  of 
many  that  I  have  received  and  Is  a  severe 
criticism  of  the  President  and  his  State 
Department: 

BAXTUSTnJLZ.  Okla.,  March  15,  1$48. 

DcAB  Ma  Schwabs:  Pray  tell  when  this  Re- 
public became  a  dictatorship?  How  come  the 
President  may  say  that  Congress  cannot 
question  the  hired  man?  Can  he  do  Just  that 
and  get  away  with  It? 

Rather  looks,  If  that  be  true,  that  Congress 
needs  the  Marshall  plan  here  at  home. 

By  the  way.  Just  what  is  thU  liarshall 
plan  In  plain  English? 

We  hear  that  through  It  $260,000,000  worth 
of  tobacco  will  b*  purchaaed  to  assist  th* 
French.  Germans  and  lultans.  the  English, 
the  Irish  and  Welsh.  Belgians  and  Holland- 
ers, to  keep  communism  awsy  from  their 
doors. 

That  causae  us  to  wondsr  if  th*  whole  is 
s^^methlng  of  a  hoas  aoaoootad  to  kssp  price* 
high  In  Aiaarlaa,  that  spaolal  int«r*sts  msy 
ha  called  upon  to  support  th*  New  Deal 
Ipalgn. 

Ws  know  you  sre  busy  m  rsn  b*  and  sin* 
f\^  tiftia  ymt  Will  find  a  wsy  to  thwart  soms 
of  t)  <  that  s«*ms  to  us  to  bs  rushing 


It  nseds  an  lmn>sdlst* 
house  Gisaning r 

yuu  and  with  bast  wtohss. 


Radio  Addrcii  of  Hon.  Abt  McGrtfor 
Goff,  of  Idaho 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PAUL  B.  DAGUE 

or  pnrwsTLVAmA 
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Wednesday,  March  31,  1948 

Mr.    DAGUE.    Mr.    Speaker,    under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Ap- 


pendix of  the  Record,  I  am  pleased  to  in- 
clude the  timely  and  able  address  re- 
cently delivered  by  our  esteemed  col- 
league. Hon.  Abb  McGregor  Gorr,  over 
Station  KSL,  Salt  Lake  City.  Utah.  I 
commend  it  to  the  membership  for  their 
careful  perusal. 

TBS  BKT   IB  THK  LtmT 

My  fellow  westerners.  It  la  a  genuine  pleas- 
ure to  have  this  opportunity  to  greet  you 
again,  and  I  regret  that  It  Is  not  possible  to 
see  and  vUlt  with  each  one  of  you  In  person. 

It  has  been  2  years  and  a  half  since  for- 
mal boetllitleK  came  to  an  end  In  the  greatest 
and  most  devastating  war  In  all  this  old 
world's  long  history.  However  that  fierce 
struggle  may  have  left  Its  mark  in  our  per- 
sonal lives,  we  can  remember  the  hopefulness 
with  which  we  looked  forward  at  that  time 
to  the  establishment  of  an  ordered  world  In 
which  all  mankind  could  live  In  peace  and  se- 
curity. We  realize  now  how  little  we  com- 
prehended the  variety  or  magnitude  of  the 
problems  at  home  and  abroad  which  would 
rise  up  to  plague  America.  We  sadly  under- 
estimated the  economic  Impact  of  the  war's 
wastage  and  destruction.  Worst  of  all.  was 
our  blind  reliance  on  the  gratitude,  fairness, 
and  good  intentions  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  major  dictators  of  the  late  thirties 
were  Hitler,  Stalin.  Tojo.  and  Mussolini. 
Chiefly  through  our  efforts,  all  have  met  the 
ultimst*  fat*  of  dictators,  exr^pt  Stalin.  In 
the  necssaary  overthrow  of  thr«*  dictators, 
we  unleashed  a  greater  scourge.  At  Yalta 
and  Teheran,  a  tired,  sick,  old  man  whs  no 
match  for  cunning  Stalin.  Our  spokeamen 
failed  to  erect  a  protective  bulwark  against 
the  Red  menace.  Communist  ideas  and  pro- 
ponents can  come  out  of  Russia  freely. 
There  Is  no  counterflow. 

Now.  with  a  supine  Germany.  Soviet  armies 
could  spread  out  over  Europe  In  a  matter  of 
weeks  st  most.  But,  callous  of  human  lives 
as  Is  any  dictator,  I  doubt  U  Stalin  considers 
It  wise  or  necessary  to  resort  to  formal  hos- 
tilities. Communist  agents  and  their  mis- 
guided tools  in  these  countries  are  doing  the 
Job  quite  effectively.  To  an  Oriental,  at  least 
In  thought,  time  is  not  important.  Fanati- 
cal and  zealous,  the  disciples  of  Lenin  reach 
their  greatest  effectiveness  by  pulling  dcwn 
nations  from  within  rather  than  armed  at- 
tack from  without.  Then,  too,  Stalin  la 
smart  enough  to  appreciate  the  work  being 
done  by  those  who  toe  the  Communist  line 
In  the  United  States.  Why  risk  provoking  a 
war,  when  he  thinks  there  may  be  an  out- 
side chance  they  may  be  running  the  show 
her*  next  January?  If  he  abandons  the  un- 
dercover tactics,  thos*  who  think  of  him  as 
a  bland,  kindly,  much-maligned  old  gentle- 
man will  gsther  frwer  votes  In  Nuvsmher. 
If  they  win.  he  ran  have  his  way  avsrywher*. 
Jttst  as  he  hNA  In  Oiterhoslovskla.  No,  1  do 
not  helievs  tiuMis  Is  yet  raadv  to  dlraot  fear 
armsd  mifht  afsiMi  the  afeM  ototaala  to 
wortd»wid#  OoMwunm  ioalaawoii.  BatMas, 
ws  havs  th*  aton  bomb,  which  fh«  bai  not, 

Last  Wsdntactef  tha  FraaUlant  aaltai  on 
Oqngrssa  to  apaad  th*  luru|>ssn  rseovtry 
ypogram.  tnaci  unlvsrssi  miittsry  tralnlni, 
and  autborlas  ths  rsturn  of  •slsetlv*  BtrvUf. 
X  sgr**  thst  If  our  money  oan  suoesssfuliy 
underwrit*  s  wsstsrn  Euro[)ean  economic  and 
military  alliance  agairut  Russia,  then  a  sub- 
suntlal  Investment  Is  jiutlfled.  Calm  ap- 
praisal of  universal  military  training  wUl  dis- 
close tbat  its  adoption  would  be  a  step  in 
the  wrong  direction.  It  would  furnish  no 
Immediate  recruits  to  swell  our  armed  serv- 
ices, and  would  be  wasteful  and  Ineffective  as 
a  long-range  program.  I  favor  immediate 
restoration  of  Selective  Service  operational 
machinery  and  resort  to  the  draft  in  case 
volunteers  gufflclent  to  supply  necessary 
manpower  do  not  come  forward. 

Failure  of  the  President  to  stress  air  power 
was  an  amazing  omission.  He  designated 
Russia  as  our  only  potential  enemy.    If  he  is 


right,   then   we   should   shape   our   defense 
plans  to  meet  that  contingency. 

Any  outside  attack  upon  us  by  that  power 
can  come  only  by  air.  Flight  over  the  polar 
icecap  is  the  shortest  approach  to  our  In- 
dustrial centers,  which  would  be  the  primary 
target.  Coupled  with  this  would  un- 
doubtedly be  sabotage,  which  would  Include 
the  stealthy  preplocement,  by  agents,  ol 
mass  destruction  weapons.  Guided  mlsalles 
might  be  employed,  but  our  territory  is  still 
too  far  away  for  these  to  be  accurate,  even 
If  such  missiles  could  reach  us. 

While  Russia  has  been  quietly  buUdlng  a 
formidable  submarine  flotilla,  based  on  im- 
proved German  design,  she  has  no  surface 
navy  of  consequence  to  hold  off  our  own 
fleet,  even  If  she  had  the  transports  to  con- 
vey a  mass  army  to  our  shores  for  an  Invasion. 
She  cannot  attack  us  by  sea. 

We  know  that  the  Soviet  Is  building  a 
great  air  fleet.  She  has  already  made  good 
use  of  the  B-298  seized  when  they  landed 
ou  Russian  soil  during  the  war.  and  observers 
report  that  planes  of  like  design  are  already 
In  the  air.  In  contrast,  we  have  permitted 
our  own  air  force  to  deteriorate.  Its  planea 
are  largely  those  left  over  from  hostilities. 
Worse  thsn  that,  we  have  permitted  our  air- 
craft industry  to  run  down.  If  an  atuck 
should  come,  neither  our  ground  forces  nor 
the  Nsvy  can  save  us.  We  must  be  capable 
of  meeting  and  turning  the  full  effect  of  sn 
air  atuck.  We  must  be  able  to  Inflict  swift 
destruction  by  air  retaliation.  We  mtist  pa- 
tiently persist  In  peaceful  means  and  "open 
discussion.  In  an  effort  to  settle  our  dlfltcui- 
ties,  but  the  one  thing  which  will  constitute 
a  sure  deterrent  against  such  sn  attack  is 
the  knowledge  that  we  could  more  than 
hold  our  own.  If  it  came.  I  feel  that  those 
who  would  commit  us  to  the  training  of  a 
mass  ground  army  by  a  profjram  of  uni- 
versal military  tralnlni?  have  failed  to  analyze 
the  necessity  of  a  more  modem  approcMih 
to  our  problem. 

Air  power  Is  the  one  effective  way  to  carry 
the  war  to  Ru&sla.  History  warns  us  of  th* 
futility  of  meeting  her  mass  ground  armies. 
Napoleon  tried  this  and  was  utterly  de- 
feated. Hitler  invaded  Russia  with  220  crack 
divisions  at  the  height  of  German  mlllttu^ 
power.  We  are  hopelessly  outdistanced  In 
manpower  at  the  start  with  the  millions  of 
troops  that  the  Soviet  could  put  in  the  field. 
The  swiftest,  stirest.  cheapest  means,  and 
that  which  would  insure  the  least  casualties, 
would  be  the  employment  of  the  new  strat- 
egy by  air,  which  was  so  successful  against 
Japan.  If  war  comes,  ths  only  chpice  is  to 
destroy  industrial  capacity.  Armien  without 
*  source  of  supply,  with  frightful  devastation 
in  the  homeland,  will  become  impotent.' 
What  Russis  fears  la  ihe  terrible  ntlni;  cnrried 
by  s  swarm  of  supprbnmbprs.  If  we  an^tiii* 
sir  supremacy,  w*  can  prevent  s  war,  be- 
OAUse  ws  will  not  stsrt  it,  snd  Hussls  will  not 
riak  It. 

My  tilll,  Introduaad  durlni  tha  apadlai  aaa- 
rtow,  i>  to  Ntrtava  oHr  tili  mifnmtf.   If ', 

faar  of  1,000  addHUmal  attttary  ptaMi  mmI 
for  sonslant  srieituno  air  raaaareh  In  tha 
dsvslopmsnt  of  sircrsft,  roofcats.  fuldad  mls> 
sties,  stomla  waapoM.  alaatronui  squipmsnt, 
and  uthar  madam  oSanalvs  and  tfsfsnslv* 
equipment  to  ths  limit  of  American  genius. 
I  do  not  mean  that  ws  should  entirely  neg- 
lect the  building  up  of  s  reasonable  land 
force.  But  the  function  of  such  a  force  will 
Inevitably  be  secondary.  If  we  need  more 
manpower,  we  can  turn  to  the  selective  draft. 
The  universal  military  training  bill  reported 
out  by  the  House  Armed  Services  Committee 
is  an  Ill-assorted  compromise  designed  to 
curry  the  support  of  those  who  have  qualms  ' 
against  large-scale,  purely  military  service  In 
peacetime.  It  will  take  away  all  .our  able- 
bodied  young  men  from  their  civilian  pur- 
euiu,  and  we  do  not  need  so  many.  While 
it  is  recommended  by  most  of  our  military 
leaders  and   by  the  President,  I  share  the 
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prUatel7  voiced  by  many  officers  that 
plaoa  no  confidence  whatever  in  Ita 
icaa.     Aa  a  member,  (or  a  time,  of 
MacArthor'*  staff.  I  believe  I  am  safe 
that  this  is  his  view.     It  Is  not  an 
:o  present  manpower  problems,  be- 
trainees  will  not  even  be  a  part 
j-med  services,   but  take  up  a  con- 
part  of  the  precious  time  In  a  half- 
bedxile  under  a  civilian  board.     I  am 
that  moat  of  the  people  who  have 
tltions  to  Congress  for  the  speedy 
enactment  of  this  bill  have  neither  read  nor 
underst  ind  its  provisions. 

Lfrald  too  many  people  confuse  unl- 

llltary   training  with   national   de- 

t  seems   to  me   that   In   the  grave 

tlon  we  face  we  must  concentrate 

th   and  effort  on   decisive  weapons 

of  spreading  them  thin  on   means 

not  give  ua  the  ultimate  In  mlU- 

Mllllons   of    half-trained    men 

not  dissuade  Russia  from  attacking 

ffom  overrunning   Europe.     Machines 

men  will  win  the  next  war  If  It  comes. 

believe  we  court  disaster  If  we  pre- 

accept  battle  on  the  surface  of  the 

><atlonal  survival  and  the  survival  of 

n  the  whole  world  depend  on  con- 

tratlpg  our  efforts  on  the  one  way  where 

Ingenuity,  productive  capacity,  and 

skill    can    overcome   the   superior 

we  would  face. 

I  charge  you,  as  loyal  Americans,  to 

watchtowers  on  the  alert  fur  the  foe 

Infestation  by  political  Invasion  Is 

pattern     of     the     Communist 


pri  iven 


that   we   must   discuss   war  and 

preparation  against  it  when  the  great  church 

Easter   is  so  near.     Let   u.n   hope 

another  year  will  find  ua  In  a  happier 


festival 

that 

•ituatio 

Ood  bless  you  all. 


(cneral  Mitchell  Vindicated 
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^.\DDEN.      Mr.    Speaker,    this 

I  received  the  following  letter. 

enclosed  United  Press  dispatch 

27.    1948.    from    Mr.    Joseph 

)od.  Clinton,  Ihd. 

G reenwoods  sentiments  in  regard 

rreat  World  War  I  hero.  Gen. 

ditchell  would  k>e  echoed  by  all 

under  him  and  knew  him  as 

officer. 


sered 


Hon.  Kkx 
Houst 


DtAM 

tn  r«(«fd 
which  I 
by  all 

I  had 
llatwl 
I 


mllttary 
M  young 
This 


March  27.  194t. 


RkT 


tlioee 


Ci-iNToif,  Ind., 
J   Maookn. 
Otfice  Building. 

Washington.  D    C. 
I  jtut  read  the  enclosed  clipping 
to  the  vindicating  of  Billy  Mitchell 
am  sure  will   be  Joyfully   received 

who  served  under   him. 
the  pleasura  of  aarvlng  as  an  en- 
In  the  air  twlca  under  BUly  and 
ire  you  It  our  general  officers  today 
lemocratlc  and  used  the  same  di- 
Oeneral    Mitchell,    a   universal 
'■  raining  bill  would  not  t>e  neceaaary 
men  would  be  glad  to  enlist. 

should  have  made  headlines. 
wtalMa. 

OaiSMwooo. 


aiUcle 


an   rosea   vnrotcATu  csn.  ullt   uncmxu. 

WASHiifCToif.  March  27.— Brig.  0«n.  Wil- 
liam L.  (BUly)  Mitchell  was  honored  posthu- 
moualy  today  for  the  fight  he  lost  In  du- 
grace  23  years  ago  In  behalf  of  a  powerful 
and  vigorous  air  force. 

Before  a  gathering  of  top  cfflclals  of  the 
armed  services,  old-time  fiyers  and  Mem- 
bers of  Congress,  Oen.  Carl  Spaatz,  air  force 
chief  of  staff,  presented  a  special  Gold  Medal 
of  Honor  to  the  pioneer  airman's  son,  19- 
year-old  Billy.  Jr. 

'Billy. "  Spaatz  said  solemnly,  "your  father 
was  the  Inspiration  for  all  that  the  Air  Force 
la  today." 


Typical  Reaction  to  President's  Recent 
Address  to  Confress 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  GEORGE  B.  SCHWABE 

or   OKI.AHOUA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  31.  1948 

Mr.  SCHWABE  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  have  received  many  letters 
from  my  constituents  giving  me  their  re- 
actions on  the  Presidents  recent  address 
to  the  joint  assembly  of  the  two  Houses 
of  Congress.  Some  have  said  that  it  re- 
minded them  of  the  age-old  strategy  of 
an  attempt  of  a  leader  to  weld  together 
his  diverted  forces  at  home  by  directing 
their  attention  to  a  foreign  enemy.  The 
desertion  within  the  ranks  of  those  who 
normally  would  be  the  President's  fol- 
lowers, has  apparently  been  most  discon- 
certing to  the  administration.  In  des- 
peration, naturally  an  attempt  would  be 
made  to  consolidate  party  factions.  The 
split  over  the  civil-rights  program  of  the 
President  and  other  vital  issues  has 
caused  much  comment. 

However,  my  people  think  the  Presi- 
dent failed  to  tell  the  Congress  or  the 
people  anything  new.  Everything  he 
said  seems  to  have  been  known  l)efore  he 
delivered  his  message  last  week.  They 
anxiously  awaited  and  expected  to  hear 
the  real  story  behind  the  scenes.  They 
wanted  the  facts  and  are  demanding 
them  before  the  admlni.<;t ration  throws 
us  Into  another  vortex  of  war. 

Some  have  suggested  that  the  strategy 
which  they  think  he  attempted  to  employ 
was  a  reflection  on  their  intelligence. 
The  American  people  are  quick  to  discern 
what  is  back  of  the  message  and  they  do 
not  hesitate  in  writing  their  Congress- 
men to  express  themselves  freely  on  this 
subject.  A  typical  example  of  the  letters 
and  comments  I  have  received  is  con- 
tained in  the  following  letter  from  Tulsa. 
Okla..  dated  March  14,  1948.  addressed 
to  me  by  a  prominent  leader  in  one  of 
our  most  highly  respected  labor  unions, 
and  reads  as  follows: 

I  have  read  the  President's  speech  to  Con- 
gress. I  have  heard  his  talk  the  same  night 
In  New  York.  To  me  they  have  the  familiar 
ring  of  the  last  two  world  wars.  There  were 
sIogazM  then:  "He  kept  us  out  of  war,*' 
-Otir  boys  will  not  be  sent  to  fight  on  a 
foralgn  sou."  "AH  assistance  short  of  war." 
and  Churchiirs  statement  to  the  effect  that 
we  were  not  supposed  to  furnish  manpower 
to  fight  that  war.  and  then  we  furnished  not 


only  75  percent  of  the  manpower  on  the 
western  front  but  most  of  the  money  and 
munitions. 

The  repeal  of  the  Neutrality  Act.  the  arm- 
ing of  merchantmen,  the  use  of  ships  given 
to  England,  then  the  peacetime  draft,  and 
the  final  attack  at  Pearl  Harbor,  and  war. 

The  parallel  Is  almost  deadly.  I  have  never 
been  convinced  that  with  proper  and  factual 
understanding,  that  this  Nation  might  not 
have  avoided  both  world  wars  of  the  past. 

I  am  not  convinced  now  that  the  Ameri- 
can people  are  properly  Informed— that 
means  the  mUUons  like  me — to  agree  In 
cool  and  calm  and  dispassionate  manner  to 
the  peacetime  draft  and  selective  service  of 
the  wartimes.  If  it  Is  necessary  to  fight 
another  war  I  want  my  elected  offlclals  to 
tell  us  that  It  Is.  to  tell  us  the  reasons  why 
and  to  uncover  for  us  so  we  may  honestly 
make  up  our  minds  any  agreements  or  mis- 
understandings that  may  have  been  made 
concerning  the  last  world  war.  and  any  that 
may  have  been  made  since 

I  am  not  convinced  that  It  was  or  Is  in- 
evitable unless  we  set  ourselves  up  as  a 
police  force  of  the  world.  I  am  not  an  ad- 
vocate of  trying  to  police  any  other  part 
of  the  world,  nor  am  I  of  the  belief  that 
we  will  be  able  to  eternally  do  this. 

I  believe  now  and  have  believed  from  the 
beginning  that  the  only  thing  such  things 
as  the  Marshall  plan  or  other  organized  aid 
to  Europe  and  Asia  will  do  will  be  to  place 
us  In  a  position  that  we  will  at  some  future 
time  get  Into  war  to  protect  those  plans. 
We  cannot   buy  loyalty  and  friendship. 

Por  these  reasons  I  am  opposed  to  the 
selective  service,  to  the  draft  of  manpower, 
to  the  Marshall  plan  or  any  other  plan  to 
try  to  run  the  world  our  way.  If  this  Is  a 
stop  communism  movement  let  us  wonder 
If  that  Is  not  a  stop  democracy  movement. 
If  this  U  to  be  the  battle  of  Armageddon 
let  us  now  know  It.  and  let  us  realize  that  it 
wUI  possibly  mean  the  utter  break-down  of 
civilization  where  there  wUl  be  neither  com- 
munism or  democracy,  but  only  a  terrible 
effort  to  survive  by  individuals. 

I  know  you  have  been  against  these 
things.  Unless  you  have  more  Information 
than  I  do  I  hope  you  still  will  maintain 
your   position.     I   want   full   Information. 


Tariff  Classifications 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RICHARD  M.  SIMPSON 

or  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  31.  1948 

Mr.  SIMPSON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  following  list  prepared  by 
the  United  States  Tariff  Commission 
compares  old  and  new  rates  of  duty  on 
122  tariff  classifications.  Every  tariff 
item  imported  in  excess  of  $1.0CO.OOO  in 
1939  is  listed.  Together  they  accounted 
for  a  large  part  of  our  prewar  dutiable 
Imports.  Of  these  classifications.  112 
were  affected  in  recent  trade  agreements; 
83  rates  were  lowered,  most  of  them  very 
substantially;  two  quotas  were  increased, 
and  27  rates  were  bound  or  frozen. 

The  President  has  asked  for  another  3 
years  in  which  to  conduct  new  negotia- 
tions  aimed  at  lowering  tariffs  still  fur- 
ther. Apparently  there  is  no  minimum 
short  of  absolute  free  trade  that  will  sat- 
isfy him. 
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List  of  the  most  important  dutiable  tariff  items  included  for  consideration  in  the  Geneva  trade  affreements-Comparison  of  tarilt  rates  untU* 

Tariff  Acts  o/  1913.  1922.  and  1930  uith  rate  actucUy  in  effect  in  1945  and  the  Geneva  agreemnCt  rate 

lliicludes  all  duets  subject  to  duUea  in  which  Imports  wers  vahied  at  $1,000,000  or  over  In  1986] 


ConuDodity 


CstUe  weichinx  less  than  900  pounds 
each: 
(a)  Entries  not  in  excess  of  100,000 
head  per  calendar  year. 


(b)  Entries  in  fxcpss  of  100,000  bead 
pier  calendar  year. 

Csttlf  n.  ».  p.  f.  wpichlnf  7no  pounds  or 

more  eeoh,  other  than  dairy  cows: 

(a)  Enlrifs  not   in  exn-ss  of  fiO.OOO 

head  yx-r  p«len<lar  quarter  year 

or  of  22&,UUU  head  per  calendar 

year. 


(6)  Entries  in  excess  of  00.000  head 
p«'r  ralendar  quarter  yiiar  or  of 
22f>,iiOO  head  i>er  calendar  year. 

Whitefliih  not  further  advanced  than  be- 

hende<1  or  cvi'icer'ite.l 
F  .    -     lit?  per  pound.. 

i  IIS  not  over  l.S 

j'.,,,uM~.    -..iiii    ,-i.  tir..  containing 

more  than  l.'l  ix-roe-iit  ii)<>L«turo. 
Crsb  meat,  crab  sauce,  and  paste: 

Meat 

Banoeand  paste 

Calfskins,  wet  salted 

Citlf  and  kip  leather,  upper 

C.'ilf  a'Kl  kip  leather.  !lnin« 

I<f:itl»'r  footwear,  women's,  "other" 

Leather  flovrs  not  over  12  inches,  mn> 

rhinrstsmrd.    not    overseamod,    not 

lined- 
Men's 


Tariff  Act  ofr- 


1013 


Free. 


1922 


Women's  t|nd  children's 

Silver  or  hluck  fox: 

Dressed 


Undressed. 


Bristles:  sorf<>d,  bunched,  or  prepared.. 

Featiiers  for  beds 

Oats 


Barley  malt. 


Bran,  short?,  and  other  wheat  byproduct 

ff«ds. 
Bran  and  other  who.it  bvprodoct  Iced 

withdrawn  from  l)onde<1  mills. 
Potatoes,  white  or  Irish,  certified  seed: 

(a)  Entries  not  in  excess  of  1,800.000 

bushels  o(  W  pounds  each  per 
^  year. 

(b)  Entries    in    excess    of   1,300.000 

husheb  of  00  pounds  each  per 
year. 

Tomatfies,  fresh 

I'ineappUa,  in  crates 


Pineapples,  prepared  or  preserved: 

Candied,  crystaliied,  or  (laced 

Otherwise  prepared  or  prtsnvcd 

Bratll  nuts,  shelled 

nraril  nuts,  not  shelled 

("s.«.hew  nuts 

Cottonseed  on,  refined 

Vanilla  beans 

Cane  sugar  96°  (from  Cuba) 

Molasses  not  used  for  extraction  of  sugar 
or  lor  boman  oonsumption. 


...-do. 


.do. 


.do. 


.do. 


2S  percent. 
la  percent. 


Free 

2ft  per  sent. 

Free 

.....do 

do 

....do 


$2.50  pi-r  dozen  pair. 
$2  per  dozen  pair 


IH  cents  per  pound. .. 


.do._ 


1>4   or    2   cents    per 
pound. 


.do. 


1  cent  per  pound. 


30  percent. 
25  percent. 


15  percent 

:<0  percent 

Free 

do 

....do 

....do 


30  percent. 
Free 


7  cents  [»r  pound 

2(1  percent 

6  cent<  per  bushel  of 

32  iwunds. 
2S  certs  per  bushel  of 

34  pounds. 
Free 


.do. 


.do. 
.do. 


Maple  sogar 

Brandy 

Kuin  in  containers  holding  1  gaUoo  or  I 

Whisky.. 
Cordials. 


Vcrraaatb  in  containers  holding  1  gallon 
or  lees. 


Etill  wince  produced  from  grapes,  eoO' 
taininK  14  percent  or  leas  alcoiiol,  tn 
ermtainers  holdinR  1  gaUon  or  less. 

Malt  liquon  In  containers  holding  1 
gallon  or  lass. 


CMtor  beans. 


PcrilkoO.. 
Tax.... 


15  percent 

6  cents  per  cubic  foot. 


aoperecnt 

ao  percent 

1  cent  per  pound. 
do 


....do 

Free 

30  cents  per  poimd 

1 .0048  cen  t  s  jier  |)ound 
Testing  not  above  40° 

—15  percent. 
Testinit  above  40°  hut 
not    over    S6°— 2Ji 
cents  (wr  gallon. 

3  cents  per  pound 

$2.00  per  proof  g^lon.. 

do 

...do 


do 

Not  over  14  percent 
alcohol,  45  cents  per 
gallon.  More  than 
14  pvoent  aleobol,  00 
cents  per  gallon. 

46  cents  per  gallon 


In  bottles  or  Jogs  45 

eents    per    galloo; 

othcrwtee,  33  cents 

per  gallon. 
16  cents  {ler  bushel  of 

Mpound£. 
Free 


$5  per  dntcn  pair  * 

$4  per  doten  pair  ♦ 


so  percent 

....do 


1930 


2H  cents  per  pound.. . 


do.. 


Socutsper  [>ound. 


-do. 


I  cent  per  poun4.. 

30  percent 

H  cent  per  pound. 


IMS  rate  > 


IH  cents  per  pound. 


do 


.do. 


.do. 


H  cent  per  pound. 

30  percent  » 

a  tvut  per  pound. 


Geneva  agreement  rate 


15  percent. 

....do 

in  percent. 
15  percent. 

...do 

30  percent. 


$7  per  dozen  pair  • 

$6.60  per  dozen  pair ». 


7  cent*  per  pound 

20  percent 

15  cents  per  bushel  of 

32  pounds. 
40     cents     per     100 

poutids. 
15  percent 


50  percent. 
....do 


-do. 


SO     cents     per     100 
pounds. 

....do 


^  cent  per  pound 

22'i  cents  por  crate  of 
1.96  cubic  feet. 


35  percent 

2  cents  per  pound. 
1  cent  fier  pound.. 
do 


do 

Scent*  per  pound 

30  cent?  per  pound 

1.7fi48  ci'iit.s  per  pound. 

Hcent  i>erirallon  when 
not  above  52  per- 
cent total  migara  H 
cent  for  each  percent 
above  62  percent 
total  sugars. 

4  cents  per  pound 

$5  per  proof  gallon 

do 


....do 

...do 

$1.25  per  gallon.- 


....do 

tl  per  gallon-. 


H  cent  per  potmd H  cent  per  pound. 

Free...'. „ I  Free 


3  cent*  per  pound 

20  percent 

1«  cents  per  bushel  of 

32  pounds. 
40      cents      per      100 

poiuiils. 
10  percent 


.do. 


75      cents      per      100 
pounds. 


.do. 


3  eents  per  pound 

50  cents  jier  crate  of 
2.46  cubic  feet. 

35  percent 

2  cents  per  pound 

4.'-.;  cents  per  pound... 
1,'5  cents  per  fxnjnd... 

2  era  I J  per  jniund 

3  cent*  per  |)ound 

30  cents  per  pound 

2  cents  per  pound 

0.03  cent  per  pound  of 

total  sugars. 


22V«  percent.. 

do.' 

5  percent 

1.")  percent '.. 
\2^i  percent. 
20  percent... 


$Sper  dozen  pair  • 

$6.50  per  dozen  pair ». . 

35  percent  (changed  to 

37'";  percent). 
35    iMTcent    Ccffective 

May  1.  1947). 

3  c«'nt.«  p«'r  i)ound  » 

20  j)eroenl ' 

8  cent*  per  bushel  of 

32  jKninds. 
40     cents      per      100 

poiiuds. 
6  percent 


-do. 


iJi  oenu  per  pound— bound. 

\H  cents  per  pound  up  to  300.000 
head. 

2'i  cejil."!  per  pound  in  excess  of 
2nr).nno  head  (quotas  not  efTectivo 
uutil  end  of  meat  itiioriagej. 


IH  cents  per  pound— bound. 


IH  cents  per  pound  on  quantity  up 
to  lait.OOO  head  per  quarter  or 
400,000  annually:  2i-j  a-nt-s  per 
pound  in  exce.sii  of  quotas  (quotas 
not  effective  until  end  of  meat 

.    shortape) . 

H  cent  per  pound. 

15  to  44  peircrnt.  <« 
h  cent  per  pound. 


[22?  i  percent- not  in  agreement. 

5  percent— bound. 

12,'i  percent. 

10  f)ercenf. 

20  percent- bound. 


$5  per  dozen  pair,  but  not  less  than 

25  i»ercenf . 
$6  \M'T  doren  r>air,  but  not  less  Uian 

40  percent. 


[37}i  percent— bound. 

3  cent*  per  pound,  bound. 
10  jiercent. 

4  cents  per  bushel  of  82  ponnda 

30  cents  per  100  pounds. 
2h  percent. 
Da 


37)4    cents    per    100     37H  cents  per  100  pounds, 
pounds. 


8  cents  per  pound.. 
$5  per  proof  gallon. 

do 

....do 

.....do 

$1.25  per  galkMi 


...-do _ 

$1  pergaUon. 


75     cents     per     100 
pounds. 


\^  cents  per  pound. . . 
35  cents  per  crate  of 
2.46  cubic  feet. 

,35  percent 

1  cent  per  pound 

2',^  cents  l)er  i>oim<l... 
*i  cent  per  i)ound 

2  cents  jier  [tound  > 

3  cents  per  |tound  » 

15  cents  per  pound 

0.7.^  cent  per  jntind . . . 
0.03  cent  ijer  pound  of 

total  sugars.' 


Scents  per  pound 

$2.50  per  proof  gallon. 
do 


do. 

do 

62H  cents  per  gallon... 


76  cents  per  gallon 

25  cents  per  gallon„_. 


37H  cents  per  100  pound;  on  quan- 
tity up  to  3,500.000  bushels. 
75  cents  per  100  pounds  in  excess 
of  2,.'i(iu,00a  bushels. 

Varioa«.' 

35  cflnts  per  crate  of  2.46  cute 
feet— not  tn  acreement. 

S5  percent— not  h>  agreement. 
H  cent  per  pound . 
IH  cents  iier  pound. 
H  cent  i)er  i»ound. 
1H  cents  Iter  pound. 
3  cents  per  pound— bound. 
15  ccnus  per  potind— bound. 
OM)  cent  per  pound.' 
U.(i3  cent  per  pound  of  total  sugars- 
bound. 


3  rents  per  pound. 
$1 .25  per  proof  gallon. 
$2.25  [>er  proof  gallon. 
$l..Vi  i>er  proof  gallon. 
$1.25  per  proof  caDoD. 
SO  cents  per  gafloD. 


H  cent  per  pomid..... 

F»ee.... 

4H  cents  per  pound  *.. 


40  cents  per  gallon. 


25  coits  per  nUon  bat  if  domestic 
tax  is  spfMed  to  imports  doty 
becomes  12H  cenu  per  galhrn. 

a  cent  per  pound — ^""i"^ 

Free— bound. 

3  cents  per  pound.' 


VootQotea  at  end  of  taUe. 
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Liat  of  tfie  moat  important  duttablt  tariff  items  included  for  consideration  in  the  Geneva  trade  agreements — Comparison  of  tariff  rates  unde^ 
Tariff  AcU  of  1912.  1922,  and  1930  Kith  rata  actually  in  effect  in  194S  and  the  Geneva  agreement  rate — Continued 
llndodM  mil  dMMi  aibiort  to  daties  in  wh)cb  imports  wer«  rtiliml  at  $1,000,000  or  orar  la  MM) 


nl  Hd  at  M  coits  or  man  pie 


Ctttm  tk  m 
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CMUMditr 


Tariff  Act  ot- 


1013 


dyaCw 


iMckM.  ntm  IMO  or  mar* 

UttHm  of  flu  wvlgfataw  Im 

•iCMdlnc    130 


a.  ft.  Bi.  1 1 

whtUf  ar  IB  okW  vmliM 

aiMT  otkir  than  ooitoa. 

•tc.  by  Iwd.  TBtatd 


tlprr 
•I.t6| 


10 

SSetntspv 

Mccauptr 

aOecsUiMrl 


N  to  »  _ 
pcndtac 
BuatMr. 


.  do- 
rvn 


.do- 


..OO.  ••••..•• 


do 

do 

Sparont.. 

do 

Fn* 

lopvrvnt.. 

Tnt .-. 

do 

30 

U 


1923 


ttperlhoaaad. 
l3.1«|Mri 


33  rmts  prr  poond. 
34crats  prr  | 


aOwnts  per  loo. 


0.43  («nt  per  arvracr 
number  to  No.  40: 
above  .No.  40.  18 
•MM  ptr  poaBd+ 

ymok  mmlkm  wHh 

loraB  M 13  pHvm-f- 
t«'  cent  ^er  aTeran 
yam  number  to  No. 
10;  a  BaaximtHi  of 
13  percent  abovo 
Ko.  aa 

Not  oTtr  No.  lOi,  *Hm 
MM    par    a 
ni 

Abo«aNo.«,»(«ila 
per  pound -f*MM 
cent  per  avfrna 
number  per  pound 
eic«eilini(  No.  40; 
minimum  ad  rali^ 
rem  of  \!> 

ilS     of     1 

avansa  7*"  ■■■* 
bar  to  No.  «(  aad 
tfeo  BiBiiiBaia  of  40 
pavc«t  aboTo  No. 

an 

45 


7S  perccBt 

•OpaaaMt... 
....do...... 

ttl 
do. 


1  ant  par  ponad-MO 


S<aMapar 
1  MM  par 


40  paremt. 

do 

n 


atMiUpar 

-..do 


....do 

Upmmu 


do 

do 


1930 


a>  MBti  par 

40 
3S 

M 


SOcenta  par  too. 


13.36  to  44.30  pererat. 
depondlnf  oa  yam 
Boabar. 


16.33  to  47  .10  paraaat. 
dapaadlBg  on  rara 
muaber. 


Upartant. 


.do. 
.do. 


■t  par  peaad-f  10 


Seiattpar 
maMMp 

U| 

4*1 

40p(reaot. 
4enusaBel 


+  40  per- 


34 

3«aaattpar 
«• 

3i  ants  par 

Uaaatipar 


Hantaparp— d-t-W 
Waaabiparpoand-t-tt 

80  canu  par 
bal  I 
41 


M  to  «  parawt  da- 
paodtac  oa  widU 
•ad  waara. 


1943  rate  • 


Spvtl 

tl-Mpar  pooad 

14  ar   a  atata   per 

te   par 


»  »  40 
paoid.'* 

30 


MceaMpar 


90  caata  pw  toa  < 


l0.3Sio3tpin(ai.d«- 
pen<t1nc  on  rara 
number  and  raMia. 


13.34  to  30  pcreaat.  de- 
pMidinK  on  Tarn 
number  and  rilue. 


U  perceot  *.. 
»panaat*„ 


74  pereaot 

40  pciwnt.... 
00  percrot  *_. 
apamat — 
33  partcnt «... 


+10 


1  rent  per 
1  ernt  per 
percent  > 

l>i  Mnt«  per  , 

H  etat  per  pMad... 

30  pfB—t ,,...... 

35  perrrBt— .„.....„ 

30  pererat 

4  emta  eacb  -f  40  par- 
eani.i 


Wpareaat  I 


Uanaapar 


^  I 


Maantaper  I 

•  aaau  par  pooad. 


li  mmu  par  pMad-»-40 


•Oaaati  per  poiiBd+3S 

30 


bat   Bo(    laai 
tbaaaMPmat. 


18  to  «  pwtaat  da- 
p«Bdb«  aa  widtb 
•O^waBTe. 

48^areaat „ 


at  aad  of  tabi*. 


Oaaeva  afreement  rat* 


33  prr  thousand— bound. 
$1  per  pooad. 

Ucaatspi 


SO  cents  par  pooad. 

13  cents  per  pound  on  Latak  lot  ypa 

only. 
13  rent.«  per  pooad  (oa  hofw  ralue'l 

at  SO  ceau  or  more  per  poun  1 

onlyK 
SOeanUpartaa— not  in  arrremen  . 

7f<  to  J7H  perrent.  drpendinf  oa 
yam  Bum  her  •nd  mine  (aaai- 
eeaabtn  liniiie<1  to  ckKh 
VociAed  ratoas). 


IflS^  to  S3  percent,  depandtex  oa 
yam  number  and  valoa  (con- 
orarion  on  yam  ataabars  nU 
orer  90  Umitcd  to  ipedfled  ral- 

uea). 


40  percent. 

$1  JO  prr  doiaa  pBin  bat  aot  Vm 
*' —  SO  pererat  ot  mora  tbaa  eo 


SO  pareaBt. 

43  perrent. 

70  percaot. 

10  parcent. 

17H  parcent  (on  cut  pHe  and  band- 

poakodooiyi. 
yi  aaa  t  par  pooad. 
h  caat  par  poond'-fS  percent. 

l*joenup*r 
94  cant  per 

W 

14 


10  percrnt. 

3  cenu  rack  +  30  parerat 


45  pererat  or  70  parorat." 


Dou 


88H  caau  par  puuod. 
Do. 

ISeaauparpawd. 

9  eaota  par  paaai   buund. 


s:H  «bu  par  paoad+SS  percent 


Do. 
Do. 

13  cants  par  •qoBrahst 
tbaaSViPareant. 


55  to  48  pareaat  dapaedtac  oa  widtb 
and  vaare— oot  tn  aptWBent. 

38  pareaat. 
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List  of  the  most  important  dutiable  tariff  items  included  for  consideration  in  the  Gem'va  trade  agreements — Comparison  of  tariff  rates  under 
Tariff  Acts  of  1913.  1922.  and  1930  with  rate  actually  in  effect  in  1945  and  the  Creneva  agreement  rate — Continued 
(IncludM  all  cla.sses  subject  to  duties  in  which  Imports  were  valued  at  $1,000,000  or  over  In  li**.'] 


Commodity 

i 

Tariff  Act  of- 

1915  rate' 

Geneva  agreement  rata 

1913 

1923 

1 
1930                  i 

1 

Filam''nt4  of   rayon    not  exccedtnt  30 

Not  in  rommcroe 

IS  jK^rcent 

25  percent  . 

20  percent 

23  percent 

I.^  percent 

25  percent  > 

15  percent  > 

23  cents  per  dot«>n+ 

25  percent.' 
so  cents  per  M  board 

feet. 
do 

$1.50perM  board  feet 
50  cents  per  M  Inwrd 

foet. 
Free 

f         ■ . 

30  porcr  nt. 

iiichos  m  l<-nRth. 
Hal  luatrridLi  .stmw.  not  bleached,  etc 

}fi  percent 

7W  tiercent 

Bats  not  Sewed, etc.,  of  {taiier,  bleached. 

35  pendent 

25  cents  per  dc>ten-i- 

25  percent. 
$1  per  M  board  feet... 

do 

23  cents  i>er  dosen+15  percent. 
25  cents  per  M^ board  feet 

etc. 
Lumber,  s|iruoe,  western  white 

Free 

Frwe 

Lumber,    spruce,   other    than    western 
white. 

.....do 

do 

1)0. 

75  Cents  ner  M  board  feet 

LuniN'r,  pio«,  northern  white  and  Nor- 

w;iy  pine. 
Ceditr  «i'1inf 

do 

do 

do 

do 

""d;;:::;;::::::::;:: 

Free. 

25  cents  per  M  board  feet. 
Fr«e. 

T:J«  • 

$1.30  per  M  board  feet. 
Free 

75  cents  per  M  board  feet. 

Boards,  maple,  birch,  and  beech  (not 

Free 

Free 

Free 

Free. 

flonrin;). 
Tai  » 

$1.30  per  Mboa^d  feet. 
Free 

$1 .%  per  M  board  fwt— bound 

Cabinet  wood.s.  other  than  mahocany, 
Sjianish  oedar,  etc. 
Tax' x. 

Free ■ 

1 

Frea .    ..  . 

Free. 

Free. 

$1  ..W  per  M  board  feet. 
45  percent 

$1.30  per  M  board  feet— bound. 

Cipirette  paper  in  bobbins  .. 

30  percent 

60  percent 

40  percent 

30  percent. 

Ke^iduiil  fue  oil......... . .. 

Free 

Free 

Free 

Fi^ 

Free. 

Tai «                            

k-cent  per  galloo 

Free 

^i-cvnt  per  gallon— bound. 

CnflnL-iliod  oils  (petroleum) 

Free 

Free 

Free 

Free. 

Tux  '                             .  ."    . 

H  cent  per  gallon 

Free 

I  cent  per  pound 

4^     cents    per     100 

pounds. 
$1.75  per  ton 

U  cent  per  gallon— pound. 

Paraffin  wa» ..  .. 

Free 

Free 

Five 

Free. 

Tsi  »        

i«  cent  rxT  pound. 

Portlaiid  OMnent.  not  includinr  white 

Free 

Free 

4  cents  per  100  p3ands. 
$2.50  per  ton 

2!<i  cents  per  100  pounds. 

aaaatatnint. 
OhfnBfilay 

$1.23  per  Ion.... 

42.30  per  ton 

$1.25  per  ton. 

Chins  tableware,  decorated,  except  bone 

55  peroent 

70  percent 

70   iiercent+lO   cents 
per  doien  pietes. 

10    oents    per    dozen 
pieoes+30  percent. 

10  percent 

70   percent+lO   cents 
per  doien  pieces.* 

10    cent.s    per    dou'n 
pieces+SO  percent.' 

10  percent' 

35    t«'rcent-(-10  cents    per    dosea 

chins. 
Earthenware      tableware,      decorated, 

40  pcrwnt  ............ 

SO  percent 

pieces  or  4«  percent+10  cents  par 
dosen  pieces  (liiiiiied  to  ware  orer 
specifltHl  values'. 
lOoent.'i  per  doten  piece8+20  or  2S 

"other.' 
niBBwads  rtit  hilt  not  vt  Orv  than  10 

30  percent     . . 

20  percent 

(lercent   (limited    to   ware  over 
sjiecifled  values). 
10  peroent— bound. 

alaaaa  per  carat). 
TTlMnanifi  cut  l>ut  not  set  (10  or  more 

atooaspercarM). 
••Other"     preojmis    and     semiprecious 

stones.  CTJt  but  not  set. 

do 

do 

do 

10  percent 

M  percent     ..  ....... 

do 

do 

do 

Hoent  per  pound 

do 

do' 

Da 

do 

do' 

5  percent. 

30  percent 

20  peroent ' 

10  percent. 

kon  and  slool  (irdert,  etc.,  not  assem- 
bled Of  advjinced. 

Tubes  of  iron  and  ;tAel  not  containing 
alloy. 

Ilmaaiwir  ore  eontaining  33  percent 
•adarar  of  taaacanese. 

faRwaaacMW,  cootainlnit  30  per  cent 

or  BMra  auncaaaac  Bad  not  less  than  4 
percent  carbon. 
Tunfsten  ore  other  than  for  refining  and 
oapart. 

iMse.  more  than  1  percent  corlxm. 

H  cent  per  pound 

23  parcent 

h  cent  per  pound  ' 

Hcent  per  pound. 

23  percent— not  In  agreement. 

Free 

do ,.... 

do 

do 

do                     . 

I  cent  per  pound  of 
metallic  manganese. 

IJi  renn  por  pound  of 
metallic  mangauese. 

do .» 

43  cents  per  pound  of 

metallic  tun<s'«n. 
75  cents  per  ton 

II  per  ton 

5  cents  per  pound 

Free 

3  cents  per  pound 

Free  tn  m  c)*t»  per 
pound  tuic  Content. 
\%i  cents  per  pound... 

30  cents  per  pound 

fit    cent    p»T    linear 

foot. 
1  cent  per  linear  foot.. 

IS  peroent  ............ 

1   cent   per  pound  of 
metallic  manganese. 

ITi  cents  per  pound  of 
metallic  mangiuiese. 

do 

so  cents  per  potjnd  of 

metallic  tungsten. 
75  cents  per  ton 

SI  per  ton 

4  cent  per  pound  of 
metallic  manganese. 

VA  cents  {HT  poimd  • 
o(     metallic     man- 
ganese. 

1  cent  per   pound  of 
metallic  manganese. 

30  cents  per  pound  '  of 

metallic  tungsten. 
73  cents  per  ton 

$1  per  ton  ' 

H  cent  per  |>ound  of  metallic  mao- 

ganese. 
•Ms  cent  per  pound  of  metalHo 

manpuDeae. 

»M«  cent  per  pound  of  metalUe 
manganese. 

38   cents   per   pound   of  metallte 

timgsten. 
75  cents  per  ton— bound. 

50  cents  per  ton. 

Alamlnum  metal  in  crude  form 

Copner.  uttreflned  black,  blislc,  etc 

Im* 

Nickel.  In  pig^  lagols,  etc... 

Zinc  ores , 

Zinc  blocks,  pigi.  and  dabs 

MiK-hinejy  aiid  pvts,  n.  a.  s.,  escept 
acricultural. 

Cobalt  Otlde 

Caruid«e  roU  nim 

Motlon-plctum  film,  I  Inch  or  mora  to 

wVith,  posture. 
Books,    etc     of    lorrlgn    authorship, 

"other". 

2  oents  per  pooad 

Free 

do 

ISperemt 

30  percent , 

10  cents  per  pound  — 
Free 

....do 

4  cents  per  pound 

Free.... 

3  cents  per  p-'tmd 

IV)  cents  per  pound  of 

line  content. 
1^  cents  per  poimd... 
27H  peroent 

30  cents  per  pound — 
23tieroent 

1  cent  per  linear  foot.. 

16  percent 

3  oents  per  pound 

Free 

2  cents  per  potud. 
Free. 

4  cents  per  pound  ot 
copper  content. 

2H  cents  per  pound... 

li  cent  i»er  pound  of 
tine  content. 

H  cent  i>er  pound 

27HP«oent' 

10  cents  per  poimd 

12}il>ereent 

2  cenu  per  pound  of  copper  content. 

l}i  cents  per  pound. 
H    cent   pi-r  pound  of  sine  coo- 
tent— hound. 
h  cent  per  pound— boond. 
13  peroent. 

10  oenU  per  pound— bound. 
0!^  percent. 

H  cent  per  linear  foot. 

H  cent  pet  linear  loot— not  In  acrsa- 

ment. 
3  peroent 

>  Rate  actualtr  In  farce  In  1043. 

» Vo  rhanaa  In  1990  rate.  _  ,  

>  !artS  ebanga  (rate  of  duty  aiiBBflad  under  sec.  330  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930). 

•  .         Idas IbfuM nor  more  than  70 parcent. 

•  But  uot  laai  tbaa  50  percent. 

'  Cntil  tba  Praaidant  prodalms  the  end  of  the  unlimited  national  emergeocy  and  that  the  abnormal  situation  in  respect  to  tomatoei  has  terminated,  tba  rate  will  coDtioue  at 
IH  cenu  per  poimd.    After  that  time  rarious  rates  ranging  from  IHU)21^  cenU  per  pound  will  be  in  effect  during  varfoos  paru  of  the  year. 
'  Import  oompoaaating  taxca  omittad  because  they  are leTled  to  eqiutllze  Ux  on  domaatlc  sugar. 

•Importetdaa  tag  (taiable  under  Internal  Revenue  Code).  ,        ^  ^,  ^  „  .       ,        _.    .  ..,.  ^ 

«•  Lower  rates  applied  when  total  imporu  of  Cuban  leaf  filler  and  scrap  tobacco  did  not  exceed  22,000,000  pounds  each  year;  higher  rates  applied  on  unporU  m  exceas  of  that 


a  ■aeeU.  pillowcases,  and  damask  Ublecloths  and  napkins,  45  peroent;  other,  70  percent. 

n  When  eatatad  under  bond  and  actually  used  In  mannfacturing  carpatlzic  and  certain  other  Items,  entitled  to  free  entry.  ...» 

■>  Sardines,  aeitber  skinned  nor  boned:  Valuad  not  over  13  cents  par  poono,  44  peroent;  valued  over  13  cenu  but  itot  over  tS  cents  per  pound,  30  percent;  valued  orer  18  cenU 
but  not  OTer  23  cenu  per  pound,  30  peroent;  rained  orar  23  cents  per  poimd,  15  percent. 
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or 


HON.  ESTESKEFAUVER 


D«  TDE 


t< 


Mr 

leave 
IncJude 
subject 
appearlhf 
Frocresplve 
The 


Tuesday.  March  30.  194S 

9EPAUVER.    Mr.  Speaker,  under 

extend  my  remarks,  I  wUh  to 

an  article  written  by  me  on  the 

of  our  electoral  college  system 

in  the  April  1948  issue  of  the 

magazine. 

irticle  Is  as  follows : 

IN  vscsirr  nso  or 

MO 


(Br 
Party 


RepraaantaUTs  Km>  KxrAmt) 

•outlMm  Itadws  of  the  Dnaoeratie 

lup«  b«en  iisrtilin  the  natlooal  bead- 

threata  tbat  PrasidMatlal  •toetora 

ithm  their  Statca  votild  CtoMrt  Um 

DwDoeratic  ticket  in  tb«  November 


cratte 


bolting 

1.  Th«* 
pubitcan 
•ooiprtaid 


agaliut  tli«  party's 
laaderahlp   bare   pointed   out   tbat 
Dotblng  In  the  Constitution  or  m 
that    wovld   enanut    th* 
of  tlM  so-— Wad  alec  tor  al 
tba  PNstdantlal  and  Vice 
tiandWstaa  efaoaan  at  tbe  Demo> 
Convention.     They   empha- 
tbara  were  two  cboloaa  opan  to 
titm  Bnutbern   States: 
eovM  east  their  ballots  for  the  Re- 
Party's  candMtatea.    This  mova.  U  it 
a  sulBclent  number  of  Southern 
4otU<t  cartatnly  aasur*  a  Rcputillcan 


Mm 
Tbls 


tia 
publican 
Ity  of  all 
If  thii 
Prasldan^ 
of  Rapra  lanta 
oacb  8U» 


mlfbt 
Most 

totaka 
pointed 
thraat 
tbe  part 
cratle 
soon  blair 


aiy 


(Usrifarded 


IkW. 


coh»>n 

tradition 

WltbiB 

tbalr 

party  on 
who 
gardad 
wnttan 

To  any 
political 
tbraaUt 
tr«fn«n<t4us 
tbat  the 
Praaldants, 
tbia 
defect 
at  a  tlm4 
world 


But 

WtU  s« 

toral 

so  many 

It 

It 


bas  bam 

was  fir  It 


or   TOfMI 

HOC8S  OP  RSPRISKNTATIVKI 


could  cast  tbelr  votca  for  naltbar 

DndocraUc  nor  Republican  eandktatas. 

mora  might  well  succeed  In  preventing 

Damoeratie  eandldatca  or  the  Re- 

candldataa  from  obtaining  a  major- 

the  electoral  votas  in  the  country. 

should  bappan.  the  election  of  a 

would  then  devolve  upon  the  Houm 

tivea.    Under  the  Constitution. 

would  then  tiavc  one  vote,  and  the 

M  a  untiled   bloc. 


tUa 


.^litlcal  commentators  have  itfuasd 
tbraat  very  seriously.    Tbey  have 
>ut  again  and  again  tbat  a  similar 
a  in  i»44.  particularly  on 
tf  a  sitnlfloant  porUon  of  tba  Damo- 
tn  Tizas.     The  Texas  threat 
over,  bowever.  and  all  tha  Texas 
indad  up  in  the  Roosevelt-Truman 
Tbey  have  also  cited  tbe  unwritten 
In  America  that  the  electors  chosen 
Slata  are  morally  bound  to  east 
for  tbe  convention  nominee  of  tha 
wboaa  ticket  they  ran.    Any  elector 
tbls  tradition  would  l>e  re- 
guilty  of  having  violated  an  un- 


sarlous  student  of  the  American 

scene,    however,     these     recurrent 

revolt  In  tbe  electoral  college  tiava 

slgmflcance.     It   is   often   said 

electoral  collega  system  of  electing 

whUa   uaaleas.    is    barmlass.    If 

tnta.  tba  system  would  tia  a  minor 

IB  oar  poUtlcal  strvatura  and. 

wb«B  AaMrtea  is  beset  by  so  many 

problems.  It  might  well  be  Ig- 


-sb  kklng 


who  studies  the  subject  closely 
l^t  K  Ls  not  true.    Tba  entire  dec- 
system  Is  riddled  throtigh  wltb 
ad  dangvoua  dafacta  that 
under  sssiouc  lalUelHU  ever  since 
put  into  operation. 


an  rone 


coUige 


stast  demonstration  of  popular 
It  m  our  tuna  is  wtken  50.000.000  or 
▲marlcan  cltlaens.  with  freedom  of 
tbotigbt  and  action,  go  to  the  poUs  and  de- 
termine who  shall  be  the  next  Preaident  of 
th«  tTnited  States.  No  patriotic  dtizen  will 
queattaa  tbe  eontasitlon  tbat  such  au  elec- 
tlc>n  shooM  be  conducted  under  rules  which 
will  definitely  result  In  tbe  election  of  one 
of  the  candidates  and  that  all  votes  should 
be  cotmted  by  a  method  tbat  wUl  accurately 
and  Justly  reflect  the  wUl  of  the  American 
paopla.  We  do  not  have  such  a  system  today, 
flection  1.  article  II  of  the  Constitution  pro- 
Ttdss  tbat  each  State  shall  be  antttled  to  a 
number  of  Praaldentlal  electors  equivalent  to 
the  number  of  Senators  and  Repreaentativea 
of  tbat  State  in  Congress:  that  the  electors  of 
each  State  shall  meet  In  the  State  capttol  on 
the  same  day  and  choose  a  President  of  tha 
United  States  snd  a  vice  preaident. 
What's  wrong  with  this  procedtire? 
Kvarythlng — for  a  democracy 
Plrst  of  all.  as  Is  Indleatad  by  the  recurrent 
threat  of  revolt  among  the  electors,  there 
la  always  the  danger  that  soma  electors  will 
not  actually  rast  their  votes  for  tha  national 
candidates  of  their  party.  Suu  legislation, 
on  the  whole,  has  left  tmdeflncd  the  respon- 
aiblllty  of  electors  to  cast  their  ballou  for 
tbe  eandldatca  T>f  their  own  political  party. 

A  recent  study  shows  that  "only  two  States. 
CalUomU  and  Oregon,  have  enacted  Isglala- 
tlon  impoalng  a  duty  upon  electors  to  vote 
for  tba  candidates  of  the  political  party 
which  they  represent.  Only  Oregon  exacts 
from  an  elector  a  pledge  that  he  vote  for  his 
party's  nomlnese  for  President  and  vice  presi- 
dent.' 

Second,  the  system  Is  far  too  open  to  tha 
poaslbUlty  of  a  President  being  selected  by 
the  House  of  Representatives,  an  extremely 
undesirable  procedure.  In  ordar  to  win.  a 
candidate  must  otnaln  a  majority  of  all  tha 
electoral  votes— 288.  It  U  perfecUy  clear, 
then,  that  In  the  event  of  a  close  contest  be- 
tween the  two  major  parues  any  third  party 
which  obtains  a  few  electoral  votes  can  pre- 
vent tha  Immediate  elecUon  of  the  major 
party  candidate  who  obtains  only  a  plurality 
(tbat  Is.  the  greatest  ntmiber  of  votes  but  leas 
than  an  arithmetical  majority).  Once  the 
election  Is  tlirown  Into  the  House  It  would  be 
possible,  as  has  happened  on  tliree  occasions 
in  American  history,  for  a  candidate  with  tha 
second  highest  number  of  votes  to  be  elected 
President. 

Third,  each  8ta:«  casu  its  electoral  votes 
as  a  unit.  The  total  electoral  vote  within  any 
State  goes  to  the  candidate  wtio  bas  obtained 
the  plivallty  within  the  Bute.  The  votes 
cast  for  opposition  caadldates  within  the 
same  State  are  not  coontsd  ta  the  final  out- 
come. Tbiis.  If  a  candidate  wins  by  a  plural- 
ity of  one  vote  the  entire  electoral  vote  of  the 
State  goea  for  that  candidate. 

There  are  other  minor  defects,  but  these 
tbrea  are  of  sufflclent  Importance  to  warrant 
aflrmatlve  action  to  cbanga  tha  systam. 

The  current  controversy  over  tha  Presi- 
dent's recent  civU-rlgbts  nmssags  also  blgh- 
lighu  the  underdeetfoped  poUtlcal  rote  of 
the  South.  No  matter  what  one  may  think 
alxi'Ut  the  merits  or  demerits  of  tbe  variotM 
proposals  for  dealing  with  the  problem  of  dis- 
crimination and  minority  rights  (and  tbte  is 
not  the  place  to  discuss  the  substantlatlve 
Issues  that  are  involved).  It  is  clear  that  the 
national  Isadsrs  of  tha  Dsaaoaatlc  Party 
regard  the  South  as  "safe." 

Since  It  Is  confidently  expected  that  tha 
South  wlU  vote  OsmocBatle.  no  maltrr  what 
policies  are  foUowed  by  the  Z>smoeratle  Party, 
tbe  national  leaders  of  the  party  are  tinder 
little  ecwpMlslon  to  give  adeqtiata  considera- 
tion to  the  special  problems  at  ths  South. 

Tba  same  Is  true  wltb  tbe  Republican 
Party — but  for  a  different  reason.  To  the 
Republican  leaders  there  seems  to  l>a  no 
chance  whatever  of  obtaining  tbe  electoral 
votes  of  Southern  Sutcs  (except  under  un- 


uatial  drcumsUnces  such  as  those  tbat  de- 
veloped in  the  laas  election),  so  there  Is  no 
reason  why  they  either  should  give  adequate 
attention  to  the  spec  al  problems  of  tha 
South. 

This  neglect  of  tba  South  by  otir  major 
political  parties  affects  not  only  the  forma- 
tion of  national  policies  but  also  the  entlrs 
character  of  election  activity  In  America. 

Since  both  national  parties  are  mainly  con- 
cerned with  winning  the  electoral  votes  of 
the  doubtful  states  and  since  the  South  is 
hardly  ever  doubtful,  a  system  has  dersloped 
of  political  dlsMlSilnaflnn  against  southern- 
ers In  the  selection  of  PreaMmtlal  oandMatas. 
In  the  early  days  of  the  Bspablle  our  most 
outstanding  Presidents — Washington.  Jeffer- 
son. Msdison— cams  from  the  Southern 
SUtea.  Today  some  of  the  most  capable  man 
In  the  country,  unsurpassed  In  ability  and 
integrity,  come  from  the  Soirth.  Tet  today 
auch  men.  while  their  abilities  may  be  recog- 
nised throughout  the  Nation,  have  no  chance 
of  being  nominated  as  tbe  Presidential  candi- 
date of  either  party.  As  the  result  of  the 
electoral -coUage  eystsm.  sach  party  is  forced 
to  jtxtge  potential  candidates  by  their  ability 
to  carry  a  raudl  handftil  of  doubtful  States 
in  the  North. 

Moreover,  ones  tbe  two  national  conven- 
tions have  been  held  and  the  candidates  are 
selected,  the  campaign  Is  concentrated  mainly 
in  the  doubtful  States.  National  organisa- 
tions are  forosd  by  tha  logic  o(  circumstances 
to  give  practically  all  of  their  attention  to 
ttiesa  pivotal  States.  The  S;;uth  Is  pitifully 
neglected. 

Plnally.  the  present  system  deters  south- 
ern voters  from  exercising  their  right  to  vote. 
Tbe  Democratic  votar  feels  sure  tbat  the 
electoral  votes  In  his  State  go  to  the  Demo- 
cratic candidate:  there  is  more  reason  for 
him  to  stay  home  on  election  day.  The  Re- 
publican voters  knows  that  no  matter  bow 
many  Republican  votes  are  gained  in  the 
State,  none  of  tbe  electoral  votes  in  tbe  State 
will  go  to  the  candidate:  he  too.  therefore, 
feels  no  compelling  urge  to  go  to  the  polls. 
It  Is  clear  that  there  Is  a  very  close  rela- 
tionship between  the  electoral  college  sys- 
tem and  the  underdeveloped  role  of  the  South 
in  the  political  life  of  America.  But  the  con- 
nection is  not.  as  some  southerners  have  mis- 
takenly contended,  that  the  possibility  of  a 
revolt  in  the  electoral  college  provides  an  in- 
strument for  the  political  liberation  of  the 
Sotith.  This  approach  Is  short-sighted  and 
self-defeating.  The  electoral  college  sys- 
tam. far  from  lielng  an  instrument  of  libera- 
tion. Is  Itself  an  Instrument  of  tyranny. 
Tbe  answer  to  the  problem  Is  not  to  misuse 
an  already  defective  system  but  rather  to 
iron  defects  out  of  the  system. 

In  developing  a  program  for  improving  our 
system  of  electing  Presidents.  It  Is  first  neces- 
sary to  go  back  and  see  Jtist  what  the  found- 
ing fathers  had  in  mind  at  the  ConsUtutlonal 
Convention  and  bow  the  system  took  form 
during  the  early  days  of  the  Republic. 

The  question  of  how  the  Chief  Executive 
should  be  elected  presented  almost  instir- 
mountable  dllScultles  to  the  men  who  wrote 
the  Constitution.  "If  the  tranquillity  of  the 
Nation  U  to  be  diaturlied."  predicted  Chan- 
cellor Kent,  "and  lU  llbertlae  endangered  by 
struggle  for  power.  It  will  be  upon  this  sub- 
ject of  choice  for  President."  All  sorts  of 
plans  were  proposed.  One  that  the  President 
be  rtioasu  by  Congress  was  adopted,  snd 
afterward  rejected.  Another  that  tbe  na- 
tional executive  be  elected  by  the  governors 
of  the  SUtes  tTM  rejected. 

Gradually  the  Idea  of  an  election  indirectly 
by  the  people  gained  ground  until  at  last  It 
was  sgrced  that  the  choice  should  be  made  by 
electors  appointed  by  the  legtalators  of  the 
BUtes:  this  was  a  compromise  between  tbe 
large  and  the  asoall  SUtss.  The  method  was 
Intended  to  place  absolute  control  of  the 
choice  of  the  President  in  the  small  Ixxly 
of  superior  cltisens  selecud  by  the  several 
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states  to  exercise  their  Independent  Judg- 
ment in  choosing  a  President. 

It  was  intended  to  avoid,  on  the  one  hand, 
the  popular  tumult  and  passion  that  a  direct 
election  by  the  people  might  Involve,  and  on 
ths  other  hand,  it  was  Intended  to  avoid 
legislative  domination  of  the  executive  by  the 
Congress.  Each  State  was  to  have  electors 
equal  In  number  to  Its  Senators  and  Repre- 
sentatives, who  were  to  meet  in  that  State 
on  the  same  day  on  which  the  electors  met  In 
all  other  States.  It  was  thought  that  each 
separate  State  group  would  be  unaware  of  the 
decision  of  the  others.  In  the  early  days  of 
the  Republic  the  electors  were  not  elected  at 
all,  but  were  appointed  by  the  legislatures. 
South  Carolina  followed  this  practice  until 
1868.  The  original  provision  of  the  Constitu- 
tion provided  that  after  the  President  was 
chosen,  the  person  having  the  greatest  num- 
ber of  electoral  votes  was  to  be  Vice  President. 

Only  a  few  years  were  needed  to  develop 
some  of  the  worst  Imperfections  of  the 
original  electcH-al  plan.  As  early  as  1797  a 
proposed  amendment  sought  to  require  the 
electors  to  distinguish  In  their  ballots  be- 
tween candidates  for  the  Presidency  and  the 
Vice  Presidency,  but  It  was  not  until  a  real 
crUls  arose  which  threatened  the  life  of  the 
Republic  that  some  defects  were  cured.  John 
Adams  l>ecame  Vice  President  In  1789,  though 
he  did  not  receive  half  the  votes. 

In  1800  Thomas  Jefferson  and  Aaron  Burr 
received  the  same  number  of  votes — 73 — and 
each  s  majority.  It  was  well  known  that  the 
electors  desired  Jefferson  for  President  and 
Burr  for  Vice  President.  This  demonstrated 
the  folly  of  voting  for  both  President  and 
Vice  President  upon  the  same  ballot.  It 
proved  the  possibility  of  electing  a  President 
from  one  party  and  a  Vice  President  from  an- 
other, and  It  showed  the  danger  of  a  tie  vote 
and  opened  the  door  to  deals. 

The  Jefferson-Burr  controversy  threatened 
a  dissolution  of  the  Government.  It  was 
said  that  the  country  escaped  from  a  civil 
war  only  by  the  prevalence  of  that  kind  tem- 
per and  magnanimity  In  the  Congress  which 
prevailed  In  the  Convention  Itself.  This  was 
the  first  time  a  Presidential  election  had 
been  thrown  Into  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, and  It  nearly  wrecked  the  young  Re- 
public. 

This  controversy  resulted  in  the  passage 
of  the  twelfth  amendment  In  1804.  The 
main  features  of  the  amendment  were  that 
the  electors  were  to  vote  separately  for  Presi- 
dent and  Vice  President.  If  no  person  re- 
ceived the  electoral  majority  for  President 
the  House  of  Representatives  is  to  choose 
from  the  three  highest  Instead  of  the  five 
highest  as  provided  originally  In  the  Consti- 
tution. 

The  second  and  last  time  an  election  was 
thrown  Into  the  House  dates  back  In  time  to 
1824,  124  years  ago.  In  the  electoral  college 
there  were  182  votes,  of  which  Andrew  Jack- 
son had  99,  John  Quincy  Adams  84,  William 
H.  Crawford  41,  and  Henry  Clay  37.  Jackson 
had  a  plurality  of  50,000  In  the  popular  vote. 
There  was  no  question  as  to  the  election  of 
John  C.  Calhoun  as  Vice  President. 

Henry  Clay  was  Speaker  of  the  House  at 
that  time.  Before  the  day  for  counting  the 
votes  a  great  scandal  arose.  Charges  of  cor- 
ruption were  made  against  Clay,  which  were 
investigated  without  result.  The  situation 
was  one  which  invited  intrigue,  and  no  doubt 
there  was  much  bargaining  and  attempted 
trading  of  votes.  Excitement  ran  high.  A 
coalition  between  the  followers  of  Clay  and 
those  of  Adams  resulted  In  the  election  of 
John  Quincy  Adams  on  the  first  l>allot.  Clay. 
on  account  of  being  fourth  In  the  electoral 
college,  was  eliminated  In  the  House.  If  the 
old  provision  of  voting  for  the  five  highest  on 
the  list  had  not  l>een  changed  to  the  three 
highest.  Clay  Instead  of  Adams  probably 
would  have  been  the  choice. 

In  a  very  short  time  after  the  birth  of  the 
Republic  the  motivating  reasons  for  the  elec- 
toral college  were  either  forgotten  or  aban- 


doned. The  electors  whether  chosen  by  the 
legislatures  of  the  States,  as  they  were  origi- 
nally, or  by  the  popular  suffrage,  as  now, 
became  only  robots  or  puppets,  selected  under 
a  moral  restraint  to  vote  for  a  particular  per- 
son In  a  {particular  party.  So  It  has  conne  to 
pass  that  this  curious  machinery  of  the  elec- 
toral college  has  become  only  a  mode  of  cast- 
ing the  vote  for  that  candidate  who  Is  the 
favorite  of  a  majority  of  the  people  within 
ths  particular  State  electing  the  elector. 

The  Constitution  Itself  contains  nothing 
to  Indicate  that  the  total  electoral  vote  of 
any  State  should  be  given  to  the  candidate 
who  has  obtained  the  greatest  number  of 
votes  In  that  State.  In  fact,  at  the  tln^e  of 
the  Constitutional  Convention,  it  seems  to 
have  been  taken  for  granted  that  the  elec- 
tors In  most  of  the  States  would  be  selected 
on  a  district  basis.  By  this  system  some  elec- 
tors could  cast  their  votes  for  one  candidate 
and  other  electors  for  another  candidate. 

In  1800,  however,  the  Federalist  Statet  en- 
acted State  legislation  doing  away  with  the 
district  system  and  providing  for  the  selec- 
tion of  electors  on  a  general  ticket.  The 
purpose  was  to  enhance  the  opportunl'y  of 
electing  the  Federalist  candidate.  The  Jef- 
fersonians  protested  against  this  dtvice, 
claiming  that  It  served  to  disenfranchise  the 
anti-Federalist  voters  within  the  Federalist 
States.  They  made  an  unsuccessful  att(!mpt 
to  amend  the  Constitution  for  the  puipose 
of  requiring  the  district  system  to  be  fol- 
lowed by  all  the  States.  Falling  in  thli  at- 
tempt, they  then  adopted  the  general  ticket 
system  themselves  In  the  antl-Pedeiallst 
States,  thereby  disenfranchising  the  Feder- 
alist voters  In  their  States.  As  a  result,  the 
general  ficket  system  spread  and  soon  be<-4ime 
universal. 

Theoretically,  It  would  be  possible  for  the 
general  ticket  or  bloc-voting  system  to  t>e 
done  away  with  by  the  States  themselves. 
Certainly,  there  Is  nothing  to  prevent  any 
State  or  group  of  States  from  taking  such 
action.  Yet  the  history  of  the  seven tcmth 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  proves  that 
unilateral  action  by  the  States  is  impractical. 
Before  the  seventeenth  amendment  was 
adopted,  many  States  enacted  legislation 
which  In  effect  provided  for  the  popular  elec- 
tion of  Senators.  But  It  was  Impossible  for 
this  system  to  become  widespread  until  It  was 
provided  for  by  constitutional  amendment. 
The  same  is  true  with  respect  to  any  effort 
to  break  down  the  bloc-v(?tlng  system. 

A  constitutional  amendment  Is  also  neces- 
sary for  other  reasons.  The  easiest  me;hod 
to  get  away  from  the  general-ticket  syttem 
is  to  allocate  the  electoral  voles  of  each  State 
to  the  candidates  of  the  various  parties  in 
direct  proportion  to  tha  number  of  votes 
cast  for  them.  Yet  this  necessarily  m:ans 
that  a  third-party  candidate  who  obtained 
a  sprinkling  of  votes  In  a  number  of  States 
viithout  winning  a  plurality  In'any  WDUld 
obtain  a  number  of  electoral  votes  on  the 
final  count. 

Under  the  present  provision  requiring  a 
candidate  to  obtain  a  majority  of  the  elec- 
toral votes,  this  might  prevent  either  of  the 
candidates  of  the  two  major  parties  from 
obtaining  a  majority;  the  result  would  be 
to  throw  many  more  elections  Into  the 
House  of  Representatives.  This  contingency 
should  be  avoided  at  all  costs.  The  only 
way  to  avoid  It,  once  a  system  of  allocating 
electoral  votes  In  proportion  to  popular  votes 
Is  adopted,  Is  to  change  the  present  consti- 
tutional requirement  for  an  arithmetical 
majority  of  the  electoral  votes  and  to  pro- 
vide that  any  candidate  shall  be  elected 
President  who  obtains  a  plurality  of  the  elec- 
toral votes.  This  change,  of  course,  can  be 
effectuated  only  by  constitutional  amend- 
ment. 

Also,  the  only  clear-cut  way  to  remove 
the  threat  of  a  revolt  among  the  electors  Is 
to  abolish  the  electors  themselves  a-s'  en- 
titles differing  in  any  way  from  the  voters 
who  cast  their  ballots  at  the  polls. 


It  would  be  rather  a  futile  waste  of  time 
to  enact  measures  compelling  electors  to 
abide  by  the  decision  of  the  voters,  for  in 
so  doing  the  utter  uselessness  of  the  func- 
tion of  elector  would  be  underscored.  The 
wiser  covu-se  of  action,  clearly,  is  to  do  away 
with  the  office  of  elector.  This  does  not 
necessarily  mean  doing  away  wltb  the  sys- 
tem of  allocating  electoral  votes  to  each 
State.  This  system  can  be  continued  with- 
out harm  so  long  as  the  electoral  vote  Is 
divided  on  a  proportional  basis  among  the 
opposing  candidates,  so  long  as  the  require- 
ment for  election  is  changed  from  a  ma- 
jority to  a  plurality,  and  so  long  as  the  sep- 
arate office  of  elector  Is  abandoned. 

The  House  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
of  which  I  am  a  member,  is  currently  con- 
sidering a  number  of  proposals  to  modify 
the  electoral-college  system  by  amending  the 
Constitution  to  provide  for  some  of  the  basic 
changes  I  have  proposed  In  this  article. 
Early  action.  I  am  convinced.  Is  vital.  If  we 
are  to  strengthen  our  democracy  for  the  great 
trials  in  the  years  ahead. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LEO  ISACSON 

or  NTW  TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  31,  1948 

Mr.  ISACSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  to 
urge  that  this  ixidy  give  the  most  search- 
ing thought  to  the  proposals  now  before 
It  which  would  lightly  toss  hundreds  of 
millions  of  dollars  into  the  mire  of  cor- 
rupt Greek  politics,  and  carelessly  jeop- 
ardize the  lives  of  America's  youth. 
This  deliberative  body  should  not  be 
stamr>eded  into  undeliberative  haste  to 
commit  the  lives  and  resources  of  the 
American  people  to  the  perpetuation  of 
a  discredited  monarchy  in  Greece. 

The  anxiety  of  the  administration  to 
rush  this  legislation  through  is  of  course 
understandable.  The  tactics  of  the  ad- 
ministration are  as  ob\'ious  as  the  crisis 
it  has  conjured  up  is  synthetic.  Mr. 
Truman  presented  no  new  information  to 
the  Congrejs  when  he  summoned  the 
joint  session  on  returning  from  his  vaca- 
tion. Gentlemen,  there  is  no  crisis  ex- 
cept the  crisis  in  Mr.  Truman's  political 
fortunes.  There  is  only  an  attempt  by 
the  administration  to  generate  an  at- 
mosphere which  makes  impossible  any 
reasoned  examination  of  its  foreign 
policies.  The  administration  is  in  haste 
to  see  this  legislation  enacted  not  be- 
cause any  new  forces  threaten  our  na- 
tional security,  but  because  it  fears  that 
congressional  and  public  scrutiny  may 
pierce  through  the  smokescreen  of  hy- 
steria so  artfully  laid,  and  see  the  Presi- 
dent's foreign  program  for  the  irrespon- 
sible, war-provoking  policy  that  it  is. 

That  foreign  policy  has  now  been  a 
year  in  the  making.  This  bill  is  the  im- 
plementation and  amplification  of  the 
Truman  doctrine  enunciated  for  Greece 
and  Turkey  in  March  1947.  A  year  has 
passed  since  then  and  we  have  had 
ample  evidence  of  the  manner  in  which 
this  doctrine  has  operated  and  the  ends 
it  has  achieved.  To  what  extent  has 
the  Truman  doctrine  accomplished  Its 
announced  purposes  of   reconstructing 
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the  Oreek  economy,  feeding  the  Greek 
people  and  strengUiening  the  peace 
throuc  n  the  pre^ervaUon  of  democratic 
Greek  InsUtuUons'' 

The  answer  Is:  The  Truman  doctrine 
has  be  *n  a  dismal  and  humiliating  fail- 
are.  >n  this  point  there  Ls  no  more 
eocent  testimony  ihaja  the  President's 
own  report  to  the  Congress  on  February 
16.  liHB.  I  quote  to  you  several  excerpts 
from  ttils  report: 

Tht  1  nllttary  »ltu»tloQ  tn  Greece  has  ihown 
BO  tmp  -OTwnent  during  tb»  period  under  re- 
view. 

The  gnomic  position  of  the  country  re- 
mmtaa   Ttttcal. 

unlikely  that  the  atrong  Inflationary 
»penitlng  tn  Oreeee  can.  with  the 
BOW  available  to  the  Oreek  0«iTern- 
OTtrooote  within  the  near  future  tn 
the  estknt  neceeaary  for  prices  and  wages  to 
t'^lte  a  lubstanttal  downward  trend. 

tsipl  'mentation   of   plana    for   b'lslc   "co- 
reconatnietlon      •      •      •      has   been 
by  tb*  ptMeaeie  of  military  opera- 
a  a  wtam  ot  general  insecurity. 

In  liMftmilal  progiew  Is  caused 
by  the  widespread  feeling  of  Inaecur- 


largely 
Ity. 

And 
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since  early  November  have  not  •  •  • 
the  high  czpectatlcns  then  enter- 
for    a    sUMe   pattern    of    industrial 
Ths  continued  rise  In   the  rest 
has  largely  wiped   out   the   bene- 
of  the  genera!  wage  settlement 
In  the  prospect  of  renewed  pres- 
further   wage  Increases.     Further- 
rK*nt  actions  of  vital  Interest  to  labor 
to  undermine  the  mutual  con- 
required  for  eflsctlvs  cooperation  In 
of  latoor  raiatloos.  notably  the  dras- 
of  Deesabsr  7.  which  was  passed 
prior  knowlsdcs  of  the  mlsKion.  pro- 
rtnsM  penalties  for  strikes  uid  lock- 
diftrlng  the  period  of  civU  strife. 

Adir  ini.<ttration  spoke<;men  have  been 
frank  o  sute  that  during  the  past  year 
the  $91  0.000.000  expended  in  Greece  un- 
der th!  Truman  program  has  made  no 
bMMlwiy  In  the  ficht  against  the  guer- 
rilla firee*  «od  bM  barely  served  to 
hold  tl  w  Him  mlwwt  them.  Americans 
who  hi  ve  recently  returned  from  Greece 
say  that  even  this  is  an  overstatement, 
and  th  it  In  fact  widespread  resentment 
acains  what  the  Greeks  term  the  Ameri- 
can occupation  has  actually  strength- 
ened tl  le  guerrilla  forces  in  some  areas. 
The  rii  ht  wmiz  Greek  press  has  been  so 
eaibariassed  by  the  continual  routs  of 
the  Gr  wk  nationalist  forces  that  It  has 
set  up  a  clamor  about  the  superiority 
in  nuriber  and  quality  of  the  rebels' 
atpilixn  ent.  In  the  face  of  common  knowl- 
edge tad  repeated  statements  by  the 
Amerlc  sm  mission  that  the  very  contrary 
is  true. 

Wha  the  Greek  Nationalist  Army 
lacks  in  spirit  and  popular  support  It 
has  mide  up  for  in  a  brutality  and 
besttal  ty  that  do  violence  to  every  de- 
cent hunan  in.stlnct.  To  proddings  by 
the  Anerican  miaakNi  ihat  they  under- 
take a:i  offenalve  agatest  the  guerrilla 
forces,  the  Greek  Army  has  responded 
by  .«uc  1  acts  as  the  mass  execution  of 
captives  after  they  had  been  tortured 
and  tormented  on  a  death  march 
throug]  t  the  streets  of  Salonika  that,  ac- 
cording to  the  New  York  Times  corre- 
spoodei  ti  CO  the  scene,  could  )iist  as  well 
have  tktai   place  In  the  fourth  cen- 


tury before  Christ.  And  hardly  more 
than  a  fortnight  ago  this  "gallant" 
Greek  Nationalist  A^y  made  a  raid  on 
a  tuberculosis  sanitarium  on  the  pretext 
that  a  rebel  band  was  in  ambush  some- 
where in  the  vicinity  and  dragged  off  to 
Jail  15  seriously  ill  patients,  who  were 
defiled  all  medical  attention  and  even 
the  protection  of  a  blanket  against  the 
chill  of  the  night  air. 

This  is  the  Greek  Army  which  we  are 
clothing,  feeding,  and  for  whom  our  of- 
ficers are  devising  strategy.  These  are 
the  royalli^ts  with  whom  we  have  made 
common  cause.  These  are  the  troops 
who  consider  themselves,  and  are  con- 
sidered by  all  Europe,  our  agents  and  our 
emissaries.  No  matter  how  self-right- 
eously  we  denounce  their  acts  of  barba- 
rism, no  matter  how  vigorously  we  di.<<- 
claim  responsibility,  we  are  tainted  by 
them. 

The  brutality  of  the  Greek  royalist 
army  is  matched  by  the  repressions  of 
the  Greek  Government,  nourished  by  the 
Truman  doctrine.  A  year  has  now 
elapsed  since  the  enunciation  of  the  Tru- 
man doctrine  to  defend  so-called  demo- 
cratic institutions  in  Greece,  and  mass 
arrests,  deportations,  and  executions  of 
those  opposed  to  the  royalist  regime  arc 
still  the  order  of  the  day.  On  March  7 
the  New  York  Herald  Tribune  reported 
that  two  editors — not  Communists,  by 
the  way — who  had  dared  to  criticize  the 
mass  execution  of  members  of'the  Greek 
resistance  were  arrested  on  a  military 
warrant,  while  the  Greek  Government 
simply  stated  that  It  could  not  intervene 
in  the  workings  of  military  courts.  And 
these  ruthless  acts  are  committed  in  the 
name  of  the  Truman  doctrine,  and  are 
considered  a  gesture  to  the  United  States. 
I  am  including  in  this  text  an  article  ap- 
pearing In  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune 
on  March  8  attributing  these  acts  to  the 
Greek  Governments  interpretation  of 
the  Truman  doctrine: 
Prscs  or  Oaznc  Lxmars  Cau.id  Oisrru  to 

rMTTTD    STATK^^EX-Mnnsm   fiSTS    ATHSMS 

8db  TftuMAN  DucrainK  Bwhjuuwq  Rsnue- 

BIONS 

(By  Homer  Bigart) 

Atbkms.  March  7.— Nicholas  Kolyvas.  for- 
mer Minister  of  J\i8tice.  said  today  that  the 
current  wave  of  mass  arrests,  deportations 
and  executions  was  the  result  of  the  Greek 
Government's  interpretation  of  the  Truman 
doctrine.  It  believes,  he  said,  that  Wash- 
ington desires  ruthless  suppression  of  the 
•"left"  as  an  Implementation  of  President 
Truman's  "containment  of  Communism" 
theme. 

Mr.  Kolyvas.  Justice  Minister  In  the  Plastl- 
ras  government  at  the  time  of  the  Varktsa 
agreement  of  February  13.  1945.  under  which 
the  CLAS  leftist  resistance  force  was  d!s- 
l>anded.  said  he  saw  no  moral  Jtistlflcatlon  for 
the  recent  execution  of  ELAS  members  for 
alleged  crimes  committed  during  the  Ger- 
man occupation.  After  so  long  an  Imprison- 
ment— several  were  first  Jailed  In  the  weeks 
Immediately  after  the  Varklza  agreement — It 
scareely  was  humane  to  march  them  cut  and 
shoot  them,  he  said. 

xmoMs  asvirw  or  surrsitcn 
"I  suppose  I'U  be  labeled  a  Communist  and 
a  traitor  for  saying  this."  Mr.  Kolyvas  said, 
"but  I  believe  these  convictions  should  have 
been  reviewed.  Remember,  soms  of  these 
crlmse  were  coounltted  in  a  period  of  ex- 
treme political  nphcevat,  when  murder  often 
was  regarded  as  patriotic.  At  thst  time, 
both  BrlUah  and  American  broadcasts  wwe 


wrglsg  the  SAM  (Katlcmal  Liberation  Front) 
to  neutralise  and  repreas  all  elements  collab- 
orating with  the  Germans. 

"Undoubtedly,  there  were  murders  moti- 
vated by  personal  vengeance  rather  than  pa- 
triotism, but  in  a  period  of  anarchy  such 
cases  are  dllBcult  to  clarify. 

"For  that  reason."  Mr.  Kolyvas  said,  "the 
amnesty  granted  under  the  Varklsa  agree- 
ment should  have  covered  sll  crimes  com- 
mitted during  the  occupation.  In  any 
event,"  he  said,  "the  present  purge  Is  dan- 
gerously crude  and  has  already  eclipsed  most 
of  the  fundamental  liberties  guaranteed  by 
the  Greek  constitution." 

CALLS    IXGIMX  RXnXBSIVS 

In  the  matter  of  Individual  freedom,  the 
coalition  government  of  Liberals  and  Popu- 
luu  (RoyallsU)— created  last  SeptMBber  by 
Ley  W.  Henderson.  State  Department  dlrector 
of  near  eastern  and  African  affairs— has 
proved  far  more  repressive  than  even  the  pre- 
dominantly Rightist  governments  which  pre- 
ceded it.  Mr.  Kolyvas  maintained.  He  said 
thousands  of  suspected  lef  ttsU  have  been  de- 
ported without  trial,  journalists  arrested  for 
criticizing  the  government  and  clvU  servants 
purged  for  disloyalty  without  t>eneflt  of  the 
right  of  appeal. 

Liberal  Deputies  at  Athens  today  de- 
nounced as  unconstitutional  a  decree  adopted 
Friday  by  a  Parliamentary  committee  giving 
to  the  military  council  power  to  drop  CO 
senior  army  officers.  Most  of  the  officers  are 
Liberals,  and  the  Liberal  Deputies  hinted 
they  were  being  discharged  for  political  rea- 
sons by  the  predoaalnantly  Royalist  military 
council. 

Now  the  American  mission  cannot  dis- 
claim responsibility  lor  this — nor  can  Mr. 
Truman.  Is  It  any  wonder  that  the 
American  Army  and  tic  American  Gov- 
ernment have  suffered  a  tremendous  loss 
of  prestige  In  the  eyes  of  Greece's  neigh- 
bor Italy?  That  our  claims  to  be  re- 
garded the  defenders  of  western  demo- 
cratic civilization  are  looked  upon  with 
more  than  a  little  scepticism? 

The  capacity  of  the  Greek  economy  to 
absorb  American  dollars  without  ap- 
proaching one  step  nearer  solvency  Is 
almost  phenomenal.  In  a  report  to  the 
Greek  people  on  March  11  of  this  year 
Governor  GrLswold.  head  of  the  Ameri- 
can mission  to  Greece.  sUted  that  the 
$300,000,000  voted  by  this  Congress  in 
July  of  last  year  and  scheduled  to  have 
lasted  imtil  June  1  would  be  exhausted 
by  the  1st  of  April.  In  addition,  the 
Greeks  have  received  $38,000,000  in  post- 
UNRRA  shipments  and  a  $23,000,000 
credit  for  surplus  supplies  and  for  larger 
sums— in  all  a  toUl  of  $814,500,000  since 
the  war's  end.  Yet  despite  all  this  cod- 
dling— and  let  me  digress  to  say  that 
the  American  mission  in  Greece,  in  order 
to  get  Governor  Griswold's  report  pub- 
lished, deemed  it  necessary  to  give  two 
Greek  newspapers  a  subsidy  to  cover  the 
printing  costs — despite  all  this  coddling, 
the  Greek  economy  still  totters  uncer- 
tainly. 

Inflation  has  not  been  licked.  In 
March  the  prices  of  basic  food  commodi- 
ties reached  a  peak.  The  hungry  have 
not  been  fed.  except  in  certain  quarters 
where  food  has  been  baldly  used  as  a 
political  weapon.  And  the  civil  servants 
are  threatening  to  strike  because  of  the 
Government's  reluctance  to  grant  bo- 
nuses and  extra  rations.  It  Is  important 
to  note,  moreover,  that  very  little  fur- 
ther progress  toward  reconstruction  and 
rehabilitation  of  the  Greek  economy  can 
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be  soft-pedaled,  while  the  administra- 
tion openly  in  its  present  hysterical  war- 
mongering emphasizes  the  predomi- 
nantly military  character  of  the  $200.- 

000  000  additional  assistance  which  it 
now  proposes  to  render  Greece. 

With  all  our  supposed  efforts  to  be- 
friend the  Greek  people  and  to  relieve 
their  distress,  we  are  today  cordially  dis- 
liked throughout  the  length  and  breadth 
of  Greece.  The  hungry  hate  us  because 
they  have  not  been  fed.  The  civil  serv- 
ants hate  us  because  we  are  opposed  to 
their  bonuses.  The  freedom-loving 
Greeks  hate  us  because  we  have  helped 
place  them  under  the  yoke  of  an  oppres- 
sive monarchist  regime.  Even  those 
Greeks  who  are  our  minions  despise  us 
because  they  regard  us  as  fools  and 
suckers.  And  to  achieve  this  universal 
unpopularity  It  has  cost  us  more  than 
$8CO.C00.OOO  since  the  war's  end. 

It  Ls  clear  then  that  the  Truman  doc- 
trine has  failed  to  achieve  its  stated  pur- 
poses. It  has  neither  aided  the  recon- 
struction of  Greece  nor  advanced  the 
cause  of  Greek  democracy  one  step.  Its 
one  tangible  result  has  been  to  keep  in 
power  the  corrupt,  reactionary,  Nazi- 
loving  Greek  monarchy,  which  otherwise 
would  have  long  since  been  repudiated 
and  put  to  flight. 

Why.  in  the  face  of  this  outstanding 
failure,  do  the  administration  and  the 
bipartisan  coalition  in  the  Congress  cling 
so  tenaciously  to  the  Truman  doctrine? 

1  have  said  that  the  Truman  doctrine 
failed  to  achieve  Its  stated  purposes  in 
Greece.  But  I  submit  that  Its  stated 
purposes  are  not  Its  real  purposes.  I 
submit  that  the  Truman  doctrine  was 
never  Intended  to  feed  the  himgry  and 
to  protect  and  preserve  democracy  in 
Greece.  I  submit  that  the  Truman  doc- 
trine has  been  eminently  successful  In 
accomplishing  Its  real  purpose — and  that 
purpose  hsis  been  to  keep  any  popular 
democratic  regime  from  coming  to 
power  in  Greece,  to  saddle  the  Greek 
people  with  a  corrupt  reactionary  mon- 
archy which  Is  odloas  to  them,  and 
thereby  to  promote  unrest,  instability, 
and  strife  which  will  set  the  stage  for 
American  armed  Intervention  to  protect 
extensive  American  Investments.  But 
not  primarily  Investments  In  Greece. 
Greece  Is  merely  the  outpost,  the  gate- 
way for  the  oil  of  the  Middle  East  which 
reaction  in  Greece  is  supposed  to  defend 
for  American  oil  comoanies. 

The  Truman  doctrine  Is  nothing  more 
or  le.'vs  than  miHtarism  rampant  on  a 
blood-soaked  field  of  oil.  It  Is  unadulter- 
ated imperialism — oil  imperialism.  Yes- 
terday Greece,  today  Palestine,  tomor- 
row the  world — bathed  in  a  mixture  of 
oil  and  blood.  And  it  is  In  pursuit  of  this 
policy  of  aggressive  imperialism— of  In- 
tervention in  Greece,  Turkey.  China,  and 
every  part  of  the  globe  that  American 
mothers  are  now  asked  to  turn  over  their 
sons  In  the  flower  of  their  youth  to  the 
military. 

Greece  proves  that  the  1947  Truman 
doctrine  was  never  Intended  to  protect 
the  peace  by  strengthening  democracy 
abroad.  And  the  1948  proposal  to  send 
hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  to  Greece 
Is  not  Intended  to  protect  the  peace 
either.  It  is  calculated  to  do  the  very 
opposite — to  promote  discord  and  strife. 


to  involve  us  heavily  financially,  to  make 
armed  intervention  in  Greece  Inevitable. 
Whether  or  ncH  we  Americans  recognize 
these  implications  of  our  foreign  policy. 
It  is  clear  that  the  Greek  people  do.  It 
Is  significant  that,  according  to  our  own 
press  dispatches,  the  President's  recent 
message  to  Congress  provoked  In  Greece, 
and  I  quote  a  "fresh  wave  of  war  jitters," 
and  cause  a  rise  In  the  price  of  gold. 

I  should  like  to  adress  myself  briefly 
to  the  Members  of  this  body  who. 
though  they  have  serious  misgivings 
about  the  President's  proposal  to  aid 
Greece  and  the  other  proposals  of  his 
foreign  program,  are  neverthele.ss  pre- 
pared to  go  along  with  that  program  be- 
cause they  feel  that  the  alternative  is  in- 
action and  a  starving  Europe.  I  say  to 
you  that  by  voting  this  program  you  are 
yourself  shutting  the  door  to  any  peace- 
ful and  decent  alternative.  I  ."^ay  to  you 
that  your  vote  Is  another  foundation 
stone  pulled  from  the  edifice  of  the 
United  Nations.  I  say  to  you  that  al- 
most anything  would  be  better  than  a 
war-provoking  policy  which  holds  the 
promise  of  devastation,  not  reconstruc- 
tion for  Europe,  and  untold  horrors  for 
our  own  people.  I  say  to  you.  gentlemen, 
that  you  may  shrink  from  recognizing 
the  truth  but  your  vote  for  this  proposal 
Is  a  vote  against  the  peace.  There  Is  a 
way  out — the  way  of  working  through  the 
United  Nations  which  my  bill  proposes. 


Farm  Aid  Biil 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
oi 

HON.  MONROE  M.  REDDEN 

OF  NORTH  C.^nOLlNA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesdaf,  March  ^1.  1948 

Mr.  REDDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill 
now  imder  consideration  is  probably  the 
most  Important  measure  the  present 
Congress  will  have  the  privilege  of  pass- 
ing upon.  The  debate  has  been  very  In- 
teresting. The  pros  and  cons  have  been 
thoroughly  revealed. 

There  is  one  thing  that  stands  out 
most  prominent  when  one  considers  the 
opponents'  viewpoint.  They  urge  that 
the  bill  will  not  prevent  a  third  world 
war,  nor  will  it  stop  the  spread  of  com- 
munism. These  seem  to  be  the  chief 
reasons  assigned  by  the  opponents  as  to 
why  they  do  not  intend  to  support  the 
bill. 

Of  course,  it  is  always  easy  to  advance 
strong  arguments  in  opposition  to  spend- 
ing billions  of  the  taxpayers'  money. 
But  the  other  side  of  the  picture  must 
also  be  viewed  if  we  are  to  properly 
evaluate  the  true  aspects. 

It  may  be  conceded  that  this  bill  wiU 
not  prevent  war.  If  Russia  is  bent  on 
war  with  America,  then  no  legislation 
that  this  Congress  could  pass  will  change 
that  decision.  If  Russia  is  determined 
to  spread  communism  over  the  earth, 
then  no  measure  this  Congress  could 
enact  will  deter  Russia  in  these  efforts. 
The  question  then  arises ;  What  shall  we 
do  to  secure  ourselves  and  other  coun- 
tries of  the  world  who  oppose  this  ag- 


gressive conduct?  It  is  argued  by  some 
that  we  should  withdraw  from  Europe 
and  turn  over  that  vast  empire  of  280.- 
000,000  people  to  the  ravages  of  com- 
munism and  Russian  military  power,  that 
in  doing  so  we  should  come  home  and 
draw  into  our  own  shell  and  build  a  wall 
of  steel  around  this  country.  That  ar- 
gxunent  was  good  a  half  century  ago.  It 
was  good  in  the  days  of  George  Wash- 
ington, when  weeks  were  required  for 
the  bullet  of  any  gun  to  reach  our  soil 
or  the  ship  of  any  fleet  to  approach  our 
shores.  But  time  has  changed  these  con- 
ditions, and  America  to  be  secure  must 
change  her  views  of  the  Washingtonian 
era.  We  know  the  purpose  of  this  bill  is 
not  simply  to  feed  Europe.  It  is  to  help 
stabilize  the  economy  of  Europe  and  to 
strengthen  her  military  forces,  to  the 
end  that  the  Red  tide  may  be  stopped 
before  It  engulfs  that  continent.  The 
best  assurance  we  have  of  preventing 
war  is  a  strong  anticommunlstlc  Eu- 
rope. The  money  that  we  are  spend- 
ing today  Is  cheap  in  comparison  to  the 
amount  that  will  be  required  if  we  enter 
the  struggle  against  Russia.  When  Eu- 
rope becomes  strong  again,  economically 
and  militarily,  we  will  have  won  the 
peace  and  not  before.  The  dollars  we 
send  to  Europe  under  this  bill  will  save 
American  soldiers  In  days  ahead.  If  we 
withdraw  from  Europe  we  have  surren- 
dered to  communism;  we  have  turned 
over  the  entire  world  to  the  militarists 
of  Russia  and  we  will  stand  alone  as 
proponents  of  freedom. 

Who  would  remain  in  Europe  to  en- 
gage the  Russian  armies  if  we  abandoned 
Europe  to  these  Invaders?  Upon  whose 
soil  would  we  land  if  all  Europe  sur- 
renders? 

If  this  bill  is  passed  it  may  not  pre- 
vent war.  but  It  will  strengthen  our  allies 
who  will  Join  us  in  the  greatest  of  all 
struggles.  It  will  save  American  lives 
and  American  blood.  It  is  the  best  in- 
vestment ever  made  by  this  Government 
to  secure  the  peace. 


Slam  Clearance 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RALPH  W.  GWINN 

or  Nrw  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  31,  1948 

Mr.  GWINN  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
wish  to  include  the  following  article  by 
Joseph  H.  Deckman,  chairman,  public 
housing  committee.  Home  Builders  Asso- 
ciation of  Metropohtan  Washington,  en- 
titled "There's  an  American  Way  To 
Clear  the  City's  Slums  and  House  the 
Needy": 

THERE'S  AN  AMERICAN  WAT  TO  CLEAR  THE  CTTr'S 
SLUMS    AND    HOUSE   THE    NEEDY 

After  a  5-year  period  of  studying  the  prob- 
lem of  slum  clearance  and  low-rent  housing 
and  after  listening  to  numerous  discussions 
on  the  subject  twth  over  the  radio  and  from 
the  speaker's  rostrum  one  becomes  firmly 
convinced  that  many  fundamental  truths 
about  housing  are  escaping  the  attention  of 
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seems  a  good  Idea  to  set  forth  certain 

truths  about  housing,  so  the  subject 
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lument  plan  which  la  now  so  much 
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first   point  to  be   made   In  order   to 

tJ  le  bousing  atmosphere  Is  to  state  the 

th  tt  tha  problem  of  slum  clearance  has 

nothln  i   to   do    with    the    bousing    industry 

and  It4  normal  function  of  producing  new 

units. 

iroblem  of  slum  clearance  is  purely 

one    and    lu    solution    lies    In    the 

promulgation    and    enforcement    of 

eodea  and  sanitary  laws. 

(act  to  be  stressed  about  housing 
the  solution  of  the  slum-clearance 
la  in  no  way  bound  vp  with  public 
Instead.  pubUo  booing  la  simply 
means  of  furnishing  subaldtaed 
a  class  of  voters  for  political  propa- 
]  urposes.    Slum  clearance  Is  only  the 
▼ahtcle  to  sell  socialized  housing  to 
and  the  real  aim  of  the  public 
to  to  promote  state  socialism. 
t  lilrd  and  final  pomt  to  be  established 
4ou*^C  ta  to  malro  it  clear  that  the 
of  new  boaUnc  uniu  and   the 
of      low-rent      accommodatlona 
not   be   conXiiscd    with   each   other, 
any  student   of    the   subject    of 
recognises  the  fact  that  new  dwell< 
are  not  the  only  source  of  good 
liNialng. 
o  asplaln  fully  the  three  main  4acta 
aa  aat  h  rth.  each  wUl  be  discussed  in  detail. 
Bagtnf  Ing  with  the  first  point,  it  U  utterly 
to   blame   the   building    Industry 
I  ium  conditions  In  our  cttlea  because 
ders   of   new   houalng   do   not   own 
iractlon  of  the  propertlea  which  ara 
I  n  the  slum  areas.     It  U  the  function 
e  mstructors  of  new  bousing  units  to 
new  buildings  and  due  to  buUd- 
and  Mdcral   loan   tnstiranca   re- 
tbo   builder    from    necssalty    Is 
erect  sound  buMHngs.    Tharafore. 
building  pragnuM  are  not  contrlb- 
sium   eoDdlUons    became    of    the 
Also,  what  has   been  done  In   the 
more  to  be  blamed  on  the  preaent- 
of  the  building  Industry  th^n 
in  general. 
Instaatl.  the  blame  for  sixun  conditions  is 
squarely  on  tba  abouldars  of  the 
alum  propertlea.  tba  poor  bouse- 
•tbcda   of  alum-t«naat  and   tha 
•Mbontlee  who  allow  unsanitary 
Itlona  to  exist 
are  not  cauaed  by  old  buildings,  but 
'^ely  tha  restilt  of  houaaa  not  kept 
In  repal^  and  slovenly  hot 
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Georgetown.  In  Washington.  D.  C.  Is  the 
finest  known  example  of  a  slum  area  re- 
claimed into  a  fine  restdentlsl  neighbor- 
hood without  constructlnn  of  a  new  house 
la  Mock  after  block  of  that  section. 

Tba  solution  to  the  problem  of  slum  clear- 
•net  la  basically  fovud  in  tba  promulgation 
of  adaquata  himiiiif  aodaa  and  saattary  laws 
at  tba  local  lerel.  ffMMr  laws  would  maka 
It  unlawful  to  rent  MWlandsrd  boualof  or 
Mjrtatain  upsamtary  bousing 
OtdMr  by  tanant  or  by  owner. 
BnforoanMnt  ot  bousing  codea 

tary  Uwa  would  raautt  in  sltun  ^._^ 

•Itbar  being  plaoad  In  good  llvsbta  condi- 
tion or  In  being  torn  down  or  their  use  aa 
bousing  discontinued.  In  this  manner  tha 
•turns  will  disappear  at  no  cost  to  the  tax- 
payer. Also  the  logical  development  of  our 
cities  can  taka  place  and  they  will  not  ba 
redevelopad  tbtwigh  a  public  housing  pro- 
gram which  from  past  experience  builds  two- 
story  dwelling  uniU  In  the  heart  of  a  city 
where  multlfamlly  sparlments  or  commer- 
cial property  w^uld  eventually  be  constructed 
by  the  dictation  of  sound  economics. 

If  for  some  reason  the  people  of  a  city 
feel  that  they  wish  something  more  than 
Just  a  sound  housing  code  then  a  strictly 
local  Redevelopment  Act  could  be  pasaed 
along  the  lines  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
Redevelopment  Act  of  1945.  In  no  case  Is  It 
necessary  for  Federal  legislation  to  be  passed 
for  the  pvu-pose  of  subsidizing  the  clearing 
of  the  slums  of  the  Nation's  cities. 

In  discussing  the  second  point  It  cannot 
be  too  Vigorously  streaaed  that  public  houa- 
lng and  slum  clearance  have  nothing  basi- 
cally to  do  with  each  other.  Public  hoiis- 
Ing  Is  purely  a  means  of  subsidizing  bricks, 
mortar  and  lumtier  to  produce  fictitious  low 
rents  at  great  cost  to  the  taxpayer.  Slum 
clearance  Is  simply  the  "stUTey  with  the 
fringe  on  top,"  which  Is  used  In  an  attempt 
to  put  over  government  ownership  of  hous- 
ing and  to  date  a  fine  Job  has  been  done  In 
confusing  tha  collecUve  minds  of  the  Amer- 
ican people. 

A  good  example  of  how  the  public  housers 
operaU  is  the  statement  msde  by  Nathan 
Btrauaa  (one  of  the  Nations  foremost  public 
housers),  during  a  radio  program  on  De- 
cember 30.  1847. 

Mr.  Strauss  stated  that  in  IMfl.  50  percent 
of  the  bablee  bom  In  America  were  bom  In 
aluma.  For  this  reason  the  builders  of  Amer- 
ica were  falling  to  properly  house  the  popu- 
lation and  consequently  the  only  alUmatlva 
la  a  great  public-housing  program. 

It  Is  not  known  where  the  statistics  can  be 
found  concerning  in  what  section  babies  are 
bom  and  how  many,  but  certain  other  fact- 
ual data  Is  svallable,  which  certainly  makaa 
Mr.  Btrauaa  appear  to  be  very  much  mlsln- 
lonnod. 

According  to  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce.  Bureau  of  the  Census 
Report.  Series  P-70  No.  1.  dated  October  ». 
1947.  It  la  suted  that  ta  l»47,  03  percent  of 
all  the  houalng  In  American  cities  was  not  In 
need  of  major  repairs.  Also  It  was  ststed 
that  84  percent  of  all  urban  housing  occu- 
pied aa  dwelltag  units  contained  both  prl- 
vata  bath  and  private  flush  toilets.  ThU  U 
a  condition  not  equaled  by  any  othar  nation 
In  the  world.  The  report  further  shows  that 
approximately  55  percent  of  all  houalng  untta 
In  the  United  Statea  were  owner-occupied 
In  1047. 

From  these  facta  tt  can  be  safely  stated 
that  only  approximately  10  percent  of  the 
urban  booalng  ta  our  country  can  ba  con- 
•traad  aa  batag  ta  the  alum  catagory.  and 
not  all  of  this  hoirslng  is  truly  slum  property. 
Now  If  50  percent  of  the  children  were  bom 
la  Blums  ta  1040.  then  the  people  llvtag  ta 
10  percent  of  the  housing  of  our  cities  are 
showing  a  rate  of  protlficy  which  la  unheard 
cf  tMfore  ta  tba  annala  of  mankmd. 

It  Ls  more  reasonable  to  assume  that  Mr. 
Btrauaa  la  aa  far  off  baaa  wltb  tbta  atataaaent 
aa  ba  Is  with  aU  bia  otbar  stattaasnta  about 


houatag  made  ta  a  recent  article  published 
ta  the  Amerlcsn  magazine. 

When  public  bouataf  la  stripped  of.lU  tla 
to  the  many  nuMMdlA  approacbaa  mada  to 
alum  ciearaoca,  tba  polnioal  jobMag  tn 
iMnnan  suffering  and  tba  ffHMral  oAelal 
bttagllng  wltb  a  relatively  timpla  proMam; 
It  u  readily  sacn  that  tha  bousing  of  tba 
low-taeooM  group  and  clearing  slums 
throtigb  tba  medium  of  public  hotulng  ta  a 
physlcsl  and  economic  Impoaslbllity, 

The  light  of  cold  reason  thrown  on  Oov- 
ammant  housing  aipassa  It  as  a  political 
fares  which  U  "operation  rathola"  aa  far  aa 
the  American  Uxpayer  U  concerned. 

No  ona  altbar  public  or  private  can  build 
a  new  bouaa  to  rent  econonileally  to  a  man 
who  cannot  afford  to  pay  rent.  Therrfore, 
ta  order  to  ho\iae  the  very  needy  a  subsidy 
la  nacasaary.  either  in  the  form  of  suttsldlzed 
Oovernment  hotulng  or  direct  rent  relief  to 
the  tenant  In  private  housing.  The  selec- 
tion of  the  means  of  housing  the  needy  then 
becomes  an  economic  problem  as  to  whlcn 
Is  the  more  economical  method.  From  this 
atandpolnt  it  is  a  proven  fact  that  rent  re- 
lief to  the  tenant  In  private  housing  is  much 
less  costly.  Public  housing  costs  more  to 
construct  and  to  operate  and  with  Its  taher- 
ent  wasteful  governmenUl  management  It 
Is  ruled  out  aa  a  aolutlon  from  a  sound 
bustaees  standpoint.  Rent  relief  through 
time-proven  public  welfare  Is  the  only  solu- 
tion for  houstag  the  needy.  To  date  the 
vast  majority  of  that  class  are  now  betag 
taken  care  of  ta  this  very  manner. 

The  record  of  public  housing  proves  that 
It  does  not  clear  slums  and  doea  not  house 
more  than  a  fraction  of  the  claas  that  Its 
supporters  so  righteously  claim  It  U  biUlt 
for. 

After  approximately  10  years  of  the  pub- 
lic housing  experiment  In  America  we  find 
that  It  Is  an  expensive  failure  as  a  solution 
to  slum  clearance  and  the  provldtag  of  low- 
rent  housing. 

It  u  a  fact  that  eight  hundred  mUllons  of 
dollars  have  been  spent  for  clearing  slums 
and  building  permanent  low-rent  housing 
while  only  155.000  Government-owned  hoiis- 
Ing  units  have  been  constructed  with  this 
money  and  the  slums  have  t>een  practically 
untouched. 

In  theae  uniU  not  more  than  25  percent 
of  the  over-all  Nation-wide  tenants  are  of 
the  lowest  tacome  group  that  cannot  afford 
to  pay  mtalmum  renu.  Alao.  not  over  25 
percent  of  the  rents  charged  for  public 
hoxislng  can  be  classed  as  low  renU  in  com- 
parison with  rents  for  comparable  private 
accommodations. 

The  75-peroent  of  public-housing  tenants 
who  are  paying  the  so-called  economic  rent 
are  paytag  rent  for  housing  which  is  being 
furnished  ta  good  private-enterprise  hotulng 
for  equal  or  lower  rent.  This  Is  true  despite 
the  fact  that  public  housing  enjoys  lower  in- 
terest rates,  a  longer  amortization  period,  ax.d 
subsidies  ta  the  form  of  lower  tax  payments 
and  direct  grants.  Proof  of  the  fact  that  pri- 
vate rente  are  equal  or  less  than  public  is 
found  ta  the  same  census  report  already 
quoted.  ThU  report  gives  the  median  pri- 
vate rent  of  the  country  at  large  for  1047  iis 
•3933  per  month,  specifically  for  urban  ara:ta 
It  Is  931.64  per  month.  Compared  to  this  Is 
the  median  rent  of  public  housing  of  $35  HI 
per  month,  aa  sUted  In  the  hearings  befoe 
the  Sonata  Banking  and  Currency  Commltt«'e 
on  tba  Oanaral  Boualng  Act  of  1045.  Tbls 
median  rent  figure  for  public  houalng  la  now 
much  higher,  as  many  rent  Increaaea  ha-e 
taken  place  In  public  projecta  since  1045 
This  U  parUcularly  significant,  as  It  provjs 
the  lack  of  knowledge  of  the  housing  busi- 
ness by  the  public  housers.  since  the  origi- 
nal rents  which  were  set  for  public  projeca 
were  supposed  to  ba  adequate  to  cover  sll 
cosu  for  a  60-ycar  period.  It  la  alao  to  lie 
noted  that  almoat  all  public  housing  U  now 
ta  the  uaed  or  aecond-haud   housing  eat<>- 
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gory,  becau5e  none  has  been  built  In  quan- 
tity since  1044. 

The  Taft-Ellender-Wagner  bill  which  la 
offered  by  tha  public  houaers  as  a  hotulng 
cttre-all  for  tba  propagandized  housing  prob- 
lem, according  to  ona  of  Its  sponsors,  ttena- 
tor  TArr,  will  not  causa  any  housing  to  ba 
built  for  approximately  a  year  after  Its  cn- 
actmant,  and  It  will  alao  cost  the  Federal 
Oovernment,  by  Henator  Tatt's  admission. 
In  direct  sutMidtrs  for  stum  clearan:«  and 
public  hotulng,  7.3  billions  of  doltars  dtiring 
the  first  46-y«ar  period  of  Its  operation. 
Furthermore,  It  will  only  produce  t/OOJOOO 
publicly  owned  houses.  These  would  merely 
scratch  the  surface  of  the  low-rent  housing 
or.  In  Benutor  Tatt's  words,  "take  the 
off  the  need." 
To  really  find  out  what  a  public-housing 
program  would  cost,  one  must  deal  with  the 
ultimate  numt>er  of  units  which  the  public 
housers  desire  to  build  and  from  this  figure 
arrive  at  the  total  cost. 

Until  recently  It  was  commonly  conceded 
that  the  aim  of  the  public  housers  was  to 
house  the  lower  tWrd  of  the  population.  Re- 
cently, however,  at  a  New  York  meeting  of 
the  National  Association  of  Housing  Ofllriali?, 
It  was  brought  to  light  that  the  real  goal 
of  the  program  In  mind  is  to  house  the  lower 
two-thirds  of  the  population  In  Government- 
owned  housing.  This  Is  true  even  tl^ough 
65  percent  of  the  housing  units  of  the  coun- 
try were  owner  occupied  In  1947. 

First  let  us  find  out  the  cost  to  house  the 
lower  third.  Based  on  the  cost  set  forth  in 
TEW  bill,  and  figuring  the  number  of 
housing  units  at  one-third  of  the  Nation's 
units  of  37.500,000  in  1947  (or  a  conserva- 
tive figure  of  12.000.000  units).  It  Is  found 
by  dividing  12,000.000  by  £00.000  that  we 
must  multiply  the  cost  of  the  TEW  bill 
by  24:  17.200,000.000  by  24  equals  $17'J,8C0,- 
000,000. 

One  hundred  seventy-two  billion  e'glu 
hundred  million  dollars  then  becomes  the 
cost  to  the  Federal  Government  for  the  first 
45  years  to  house  the  lower  third.  To  this 
cost  must  be  added  the  cost  to  the  local  tax- 
payer for  local  tax  exemptions  or  local  grants 
to  the  public  housing  authorities.  This  fig- 
ure at  the  local  level  can  be  conservatively 
estimated  from  past  experience  at  well  over 
150,000,000.000  for  a  45-year  period. 

To  arrive  at  the  total  cost  to  the  tax- 
payer to  house  the  lower  third  of  the  popu- 
lation It  can  be  safely  stated  that  the  cost 
will  reach  approximately  $225,000,000,000  at 
the  end  of  the  first  45  years  of  such  a  pro- 
gram. If  the  lower  two-thirds  of  the  pop- 
ulation is  to  be  housed  as  desired  by  the 
public  housing  zealots,  then  the  cost  becomes 
$450,000,000,000.  This  is  a  figure  greater 
than  the  cost  of  World  War  II,  and  It  must 
be  considered  because  once  a  large-scale  pro- 
gram of  public  housing  Is  launched  and  a 
national  policy  established  as  set  forth  In 
the  TEW  bin,  then  the  program  will  te 
carried  on  until  national  bankruptcy  ends 
In  State  socialism. 

It  Is  needless  to  point  out  to  any  one  of 
average  Intelligence  that  the  public  housing 
solution  to  the  Nation's  housing  problems  In 
any  form  Is  an  economic  Impossibility  with- 
out causing  financial  chaos. 

Furthermore,  It  Is  physically  Impossible  to 
build  enongh  new  public  housing  units  at 
any  one  time  to  carry  out  the  philosophy  of 
sheltering  all  the  needy  In  new  housing  for 
the  simple  reason  that  not  over  2,000,000 
units  can  be  built  ta  any  one  year  with  the 
present  anticipated  material  production  ca- 
pacity and  labor  supply.  Consequently,  a 
great  quantity  of  second-hand  public  hous- 
ing would  mount  higher  under  such  a  pro- 
gram as  the  years  pass.  With  funds  for 
maintenance  of  the  used  publicly  owned 
housing  becoming  progressively  more  diffi- 
cult to  obtain,  because  of  a  continual 
wrecking  of  the  economy  by  tax -exempt  pub- 
lic housing:  the  result  could  only  be  for 
the  public  housing   to  become  slums,  Just 


like  any  other  hoiutag  that  is  not  properly 
maintained.  Evidence  of  this  condition  la 
taking  place  now  In  public  uniu  tn  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  which  are  not  yet  10  years  old. 
Because  rents  were  not  act  high  enour/h  to 
taka  car#  of  maintenance  and  repairs  over 
the  years,  the  buildings  are  beginning  to 
approach  slum  c(;ndttlon,  as  visuattzed  by 
photos  reproduced  in  thta  Issue  of  Home 
Builders'  Monthly. 

inie  third  and  final  point  to  be  mada  about 
hotulng  concerns  the  current  fuzzy  thinking 
with  regard  to  the  cost  of  new  housing  and 
the  need  for  low-rent  accommodations. 

The  truth  to  be  firmly  estsbllshed  is  the 
fact  that  builders  cannot  build  de  luxe  hous- 
ing today,  with  current  wage  and  maurlal 
cost,  to  rent  for  monthly  figures  based  on 
1930  prices.  At  this  time  the  builders  In 
most  large  cities  are  forced  to  build  de  liuce 
housing,  as  financing  Is  not  available  for 
them  to  build  "stripped  housing"  which 
would  be  comparable  tc  the  housing  units 
constructed   by   public   housing  authorities. 

Wages  have  gone  up  since  1939  over  86  per- 
cent, and  material  costs  have  followed  wages. 

To  take  the  cost  of  housing  in  1947  and 
compare  it  to  a  previous  1939  cost  without 
comparing  the  relation  to  wages  and  material 
costs  is  an  Intellectually  dishonest  trick  that 
is  being  continually  used  by  the  left  wingers 
tn  our  country. 

It  is  axiomatic  that  houstag  costs,  like  all 
other  costs,  are  subject  to  wage  costs  and 
must  be  considered  In  relation  to  them.  In 
fact  the  relation  must  be  considered  more 
carefully  In  housing  than  in  other  commodi- 
ties as  over  75  percent  of  the  cost  of  a  house, 
from  the  raw  materials  Ir  the  mines  and 
forests  to  finished  product,  Is  wages. 

Actually  housing  costs  have  not  risen  as 
high  proportionately  as  wages  since  1939  and 
the  criticism  of  the  builders  for  the  high  cost 
of  housing  Is  unfounded.  When  the  facts 
are  studied  It  is  found  that  housing  com- 
prises one  of  the  best  buys  today  for  the 
American  dollar. 

On  the  subject  of  providing  very  low  rental 
accommodations  for  the  low-Income  groups 
It  Is  stressed  that  these  accommodations  must 
be  found  in  the  used  house  supply  now  as 
has  always  been  the  case  In  the  past. 

In  this  country  we  have  approximately 
41,700.000  housing  units.  Not  more  than 
2.000.000  of  these  units  could  be  called  new. 
Now  It  seems  simple  logic  to  assume  that  we 
will  have  most  of  these  units  with  us  for  a 
very  long  time.  This  being  the  case,  why 
Isn't  it  sensible  to  look  to  these  units  to  pro- 
vide the  low-rent  housing  needed  rather  than 
attempting  to  accomplish  the  economic  and 
physical  impossibility  of  housing  all  the  slum 
dwellers  and  low-income  groups  In  new  pub- 
lic er  private  housing? 

To  endeavor  to  do  this  Job  by  public  hous- 
ing would  bankrupt  the  country  and  change 
our  form  of  government  to  state  socialism  as 
already  potated  out. 

If  we  are  to  preserve  our  American  way 
of  life  we  must  take  an  American  approach 
to  the  housing  problems  of  the  country. 
This  means  building  new  housing  for  those 
who  can  afford  to  pay  for  It  and  making 
sure  that  the  used  housing  on  hand  is  kept 
In  proper  condition  by  local  housing  codes 
and  sanitary  laws. 

In  this  way  the  free  competitive  system 
win  supply  good,  sound  housing  to  all  at 
prices  they  can  afford.  Also  the  housing  will 
be  supplied  far  quicker  than  under  a  Govern- 
ment-owned and  operated  housing  program. 
Much  is  said  about  the  housing  shortage 
ta  America,  but  actually  what  Is  wrong  Is  a 
temporary  maldistribution  of  the  population. 
Today  there  are  more  housing  units  per 
capita  than  there  were  In  1940  and  with 
builders  constructing  housing  at  the  present 
rate  of  a  million  units  a  year  the  supply  will 
continue  to  Increase  on  a  greater  per  capita 
ratio  basis.  This  potat  is  clearly  proven  by 
taking  the  1947  censtis  figure  of  41,700,000 
houstag  units  and  multiplying  It  by  4,  the 


standard  number  used  for  the  number  of 
occupanu  per  unit.  This  gives  a  total  cur- 
rent accommodations  for  190,800,000  people 
and  the  population  figure  Is  far  frim  this 
total.  Of  theae  41.700,000,  ilMOjOOO  were 
not  in  need  of  major  repairs  and  can  be  con- 
sidcffd  as  good,  sound  hotuing,  Using  the 
eame  rtUe-of-tbumb  occupancy  figure  of  4 
persona  per  unit,  we  find  that  IMjOOOXWO  can 
be  housed  In  decent,  saniury  houalng.  Hare 
again  we  find  there  U  adequate  houelag  for 
all,  as  the  population  at  present  to  approxi- 
mately liBjooOfiOO.  and  we  have  good  hous- 
Ing  for  160XX»,000. 

Competition  in  housing  U  almoat  upon 
tu  and  the  price  of  housing  will  soon  begin 
to  show  the  effecu  of  thu  competition  if 
the  self-styled  professional  housing  experts 
will  keep  their  clammy  hands  off  tl»e  one 
industry  which  is  the  llfeblood  of  a  sound 
American  economy.  No  greater  harm,  short 
of  war,  can  Ijefall  America  than  would  result 
by  more  tinkering  with  the  housing  Industry 
from  Washington. 

From  the  facts  set  forth  herein,  it  should 
be  clear  to  the  American  people  that  they 
must  Investigate  for  themselves  the  facts 
about  housing  before  forming  any  opinions 
on  the  subject.  The  time  has  come  to  cease 
accepting  as  gospel  the  half-baked  solutions 
that  are  continually  being  served  up  by  a 
bunch  of  pseudo-housing  experts.  Most  of 
these  self-appointed  experts  have  never  driv- 
en a  nail  and  are  not  as  well  qualified,  either 
from  experience  or  Intellectual  honesty,  as. 
Is  the  average  layman  for  drawing  proper" 
conclusions  from  the  wealth  of  facts  avail- 
able on  the  subject  of  housing.         ^ 


Peacetime  Conscripb'on 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  L.  OWENS 

OF  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  31,  1948 

Mr.  OWENS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  foUowmg  letter: 

March  30,  1948. 

Dkab  Congressman  Owens:  I  have,  as  you 
know,  consistently  urged  your  opposition  to 
peacetime  conscription  (which  Mr.  Truman, 
in  his  St.  Patrick's  Day  message  and  speech, 
craftily  called  universal  training  legislation), 
and  I  now  Just  as  emphatically  also  urge  your 
opposition  to  his  latest  demand,  viz,  for  tem- 
porary reenactment  of  selective-service  legis- 
lation. 

For  such  drastic  demands,  with  no  war 
Imminent  or  threatened,  Mr.  Truman  should 
have  advanced  good  and  sufficient  reasons. 
His  only  reason  was.  "to  enable  ua  to  meet  our 
international  obligations." 

Inasmuch  as  such  obligations  are  of  doubt- 
ful constitutionality,  he  really  advanced  no 
good  reasons  for  his  demands.  He  has 
adopted  the  philosophy  of  his  predecessor, 
"do  not  let  any  doubts  as  to  the  constitu- 
tionality of  my  proposals  deter  the  Congress 
from  blindly  acquiescing  in  my  demands." 

The  burden  was  upon  the  President  not 
only  to  make  out  a  prima  fade  case  lor 
the  desired  legislation— but  to  prove  his 
case  beyond  a  reasonable  doubt.  Both  of 
these  requirements  he  completely  faUed  to 
meet. 

In  stating  that  the  big  Issue  today  is 
"Tyranny  against  Freedom" — he  recom- 
mends a  cure,  peacetime  selective  service 
and  peacetime  conscription  for  training, 
which  cure  Is  as  bad,  if  not  worse,  than  the 
ailment  which  he  does  not  mention  by  name, 
but  which  he  Implies  exists. 
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before  tha  Oommlttaa  on 
Dr.  Kan  T. 
tlM  PraaldHit'a  Adnaory 
(P  4ir7): 
'n!b4*fdre.  that  kind  ot  a  danger  (from 
attack)  U  a  danger  that  la  aeveral 
r.  U  It  eslau  at  all.  The  thing  that 
we  ml^t  get  tnvolTed  In.  would  be  away 
tfmant  part  ot  tha  world  that  we 
t  ma««uearad  Into,  bacatiae  of  aoma 
Attoaal  bluff  altuation.  or  w*  might 
fM  tefotead  in  trying  to  matnuin  pollea 
to  maintain  peace  at  aome  place  or 
othar-|tt  la  not  aa  Immediate  aa  when 
Admin  1  Leahy  appeared  before  you  In  IMO." 
In  t^  same  hearlngi.  rather  Kdmund  A. 
alao  a  member  of  the  Commlaalon, 
waa  aaked  this  question  (p.  4310)  : 
"Woi^d  you  aay  that  the  poetwar  pattern 
~  down  by  Stalin  U  identical  with  the 

pattern  aa  laid  down  by  Hitler?" 
VAiiU>°  "With  one  exception— yea— to 
It  without  ahoutlng.  without  a  war 
mt  JiN^iial  aggiaaaliai.  The  program  for 
world  ivfoTKtkm  etauallaM  tha  oonqucat  of 
tha  wo  id  by  Marxian  comranlam.  through 
tnfUtra  :lon — by  the  capture  of  trade  unlona. 
by  pan<  itratlon,  and  by  barring  from  nothing. 
It  raral^  maattano  BlUtary  acfraaalon . "  Alao 
BtB  IB  MM  baartnga  to  tha 
alTact. 

of  our  youth  In  1940  to  I»4«  has 
oompletely  wrecked  one  generation  of 
If  thia  propxMMd  mad  plan  la 
adopte^.  It  will  Just  aa  aurely  wreck  another 
I  km  of  otir  people,  for  the  lataat  re- 
Ipdlcate  that  our  braaa  hata  dont 
want  aoma  three  or  four  hundred 
of  draftaoa.  but  that  they  actually 
000.000  of  oxir  19'  to  M  year  did 
youncstws  for  at  least  a  yaara  of  aerrtoa. 
iplearaal-mllltary-traming  peacetime 
Is  being  maneuTexed  Into  an 
policy. 
Inumatlonal  altuatloo  la  as  waak  aa 
t  Tnunan  appannUy  ballavaa  that 
w  can  -bnalneaa  aa  uaual"  be  Juatl- 
fladt  How  can  we  approve  drafting  soma 
■b||  at  the  sama  ttma  permitting  othara 
*  induauiea  (eoal.  meat)  to  quit  thetr 


VtlM 


It  is.  h< 


ia  then 


tavttal 
Joba? 

II  It  1^  nacaaaary  to  spend  biniona  to  defend 
agamat  Ruaala.  what  JuatlflcaUon 
for  aendlng  the  Hada  war  materlala 
and  potknilal  war  materials,  aecapttng  in  ex- 
pr.alnly  fxirs? 
defenaea  are  aa  waak  aa  we  are  now 
told.  That  happened  to  tha  $Myl0O.00OMO 
aatlm'it^  axpendlturee  for  nattaaal  defe 

aaeal  year  to  end  June  807    Or  the 
$lt4i0.i00.000  paid  out  for  national  defense 
he  fiscal  year  ended  last  June  SO? 
present  debt  of  •nMM.4M.Ml  00  la 
aa  to  endanger  tba  aaoaomic  foun- 
of  tba  WaOon.  bow  do  we  expect  to 
or  avan  an  "all-out"  ar- 
that  we  hope  may  avoid  a 


U  we  are  weak  today,  aa  so  many  of  oat 
laadara  and  our  writers  and  our  speakers 
•onatanUy  InaUt.  is  It  not  poaatble  that  our 
vaakaat  link  Is  our  ftnaoelal  poaltlon? 

If  we  plunge  Into  another  war  and  win 
a  military  victory,  are  we  confident  It  will 
Bot  ba  a',  the  acpanae  of  Just  about  every- 
tbtng  we  started  out  by  bellerlng  we  were 
flghtlng  for? 

Ttaasa  are  just  a  few  of  tba  qwitioBa  tbat 
today  dlacaib  tia— along  wttb  a  paat  BMny 
other  people,  we  would  Imagine. 

Vlgoraua  and  united  oppoaltlon  by  the 
members  of  the  Republican  Party  In  Oon- 
graaa  la  in  my  opinion  the  only  sure  method 
Of  placing  a  BiiubMcan  PrealdaBt  ta  tha 
White  Houae  In  Mbrembcr.  If  a  Daancrat  la 
elected,  good-by  Bepubllcans.  nniifiaaa  and 
all  the  rest  for  many,  many  yaara  to  eoaas. 

Both  selective  aarvloe  and  paaetCbaa  eoe- 
•crtptlon  should  be  overwhelmingly  rejected. 
Cordially. 

CHAaLIB  V   F« 


BrokdckfU  of  Walter  Wiadicll 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WILUAM  J.  MILLER 

or  COWWCTICVT 

IN  THK  HOUSE  OP  RCPR18ENTATTVIB 

Monday.  March  29,  194t 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Connecticut.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  Monday,  March  29  I  in- 
troduced House  Resolution  514,  urging 
that  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Forelcn  Commerce  conduct  a  full  and 
complete  Investigation  and  study  of  the 
truth  of  the  statements  and  aocusatlons 
made  by  Walter  Wincheil  during  his  reg- 
ular weekly  broadcaft  over  the  facilities 
of  the  American  Broadcasting  Co.  last 
Sunday  evening. 

Permission  was  granted  to  me  at  that 
time  to  Insert  as  part  of  my  remarks  the 
broadcast  hy  Mr.  Wincheil  to  which  I 
hav«  referred. 

The  broadcast  was  as  follows: 

Mr  and  Mrs.  United  SUtes.  good  avenlag. 
Thanks  very  much  for  your  telsgrams  and 
lattara.  Many  of  them  were  put  on  the  desks 
of  top  man  In  government.  I'd  like  to  thank 
United  Statce  Senator  Wassxn  MAONxmoN, 
of  Wsshlngtoo  State.  He  Insartad  laat  Sun- 
day's broadcast  In  the  CoitgaaHnarst.  Bac- 
oas  a  days  In  a  row  last  Monday  and  Tues- 
day. Thanka  alao  to  Congreeaman  Camt.  of 
Oaisrgte.  who  from  the  floor  of  the  Houae 
tba  other  day  urged  tha  State  Department 
to  rebroadcaat  It  all  over  the  world.  I  am 
back  In  New  York — 3S0  mllee  nearer  the 
people,  and  only  6  mUee  from  the  United 
Katlons  st  Lake  Sucoeea.  The  country  is  now 
tmltad  for  national  defense.  I  have  good 
raaaon  to  tell  you  that  your  Prealdant  la 
eonoemed  only  with  the  Nation's  welfare, 
and  that  his  poliucal  future  eooeeriM  him 
not  at  all.  The  President  Is  foUowtag  one 
line — a  line  he  believes  to  be  his  duty.  I 
believe  It  to  be  mine  when  I  offer  the  fol- 
lowing report  to  the  Preeldent  of  the  cmited 
gUtae.  Mr.  President:  Inside  the  United 
Natlona  thla  week  there  was  diplomatic 
spring  weather.  The  rays  of  peace  were 
stronger,  but  the  clouda  of  war  were  darker. 
At  Lake  Succeae  the  Buaalana  misunderstand 
our  laws  even  more  than  they  misunder- 
stand our  people.  The  RiMfna  believe  that 
we  are  dacadant,  that  wa  mtvt  wait  for  Con- 
^mm  to  dacilara  war  bafore  the  Nation  can 
ba  proliaetad.  Tbla  alMaka  of  American  law 
Biay  ba  one  of  the  tragic  blunders  In  his- 
tory.     Our    Supreme    Coxirt    haa    explicitly 


ruled  that  the  ConuBandar  ta  Chief  reed 
not  wait,  and  I  quote,  "for  Oongrcas  to  tsp- 
ttza  It  with  a  name."  Under  our  law.  a  de- 
algn  of  war  on  our  coxmtry  gives  you,  Mr. 
President,  the  power  to  act.  Further,  a  for- 
eign government  under  our  law  can  crrate 
by  a  hoetlle  act  a  sute  of  war  which  "ou. 
aa  Commander  in  Chief,  without  the  Con- 
grees.  can  raeognlse.  Ur.  President.  I  be- 
lieve tha  KramUn  dose  not  know  this  or 
Rtasataa  wibiailiiaa  would  not  b%  oS  our 
coasu.  Our  hUtory  books  In  plainest  type 
tell  a  story  which  Ruaslan  intelligence  seems 
to  have  overlooked.  Thus,  our  declara.lon 
of  war  on  the  Imperial  German  aovemn.ent 
In  1917  did  not  even  Include  the  German 
people  Again,  the  United  SUtee  Supreme 
Court  has  recognised  that  the  United  Statca 
fought  a  war  with  France  between  17M  and 
ISOO,  though  neither  otir  Congraaa  nor  Pnaice 
actually  declared  It. 

Neither  our  people  nor  thetr  laws  are  de- 
cadent. Mr.  President,  and  It  Is  very  im- 
portant that  that  be  understood.  The 
American  people  want  no  war.  and  I  can 
certify  that  you  want  no  war.  But  to  make 
room  for  peace  there  must  be  abaolutely  no 
rooa  left  for  muunderstandlng.  An  In- 
taOlgHlce  department  ia  not  a  Ruatlan 
monopoly.  I  think  MarahaU  SUlin  ought 
to  know  that  we  know  that  he  intend  i  to 
march  his  Red  army  into  western  Eu-ope 
and  that  his  D-day  Is  early  October.  His 
Incredibly  misinformed  intelligence  aganta 
have  told  him  that  America  wUl  then  be 
aplit  by  a  Preaidential  election.  Motcow 
docant  understand  that  next  only  to  baaa- 
baU.  our  national  elections  are  our  natl<jnal 
apart,  and  that  every  Amertoaa  la  on  only 
one  team  if  any  outsider  tries  to  hraak  up  the 
game.  But  to  leave  no  doubt  In  Mr.  Sta  in's 
mind,  a  joint  congraaalonal  committee  capa- 
ble of  pledging  both  our  partlea  for  def  snae 
and  for  alliance,  should  be  at  your  elbow  and 
publicly.  And  I  thUik.  Ut.  President,  luch 
Joint  committee  should  keep  the  public  In- 
formed of  all  devalopmenu.  That  for  In- 
aunce,  Moacow  has  put  s  Communist  consul 
In  Norwegian  Spitsbergen  without  even  uk- 
Ing  Oslo,  and  that  Russian  troops,  disguised 
as  coal  miners,  are  migraUng  there.  NeedlMa 
to  aay.  the  heavleet  unlu  of  Hia  Majeiity'a 
Royal  Navy  are  now  at  sea  north  of  the  8  let- 
land  Islands.  I  think  It  Important  for  the 
Amertaan  people  to  know  that  the  royal  navy 
te  BK>r«  than  a  symbol.  Should  pesce  efloru 
fail,  and  America  be  forced  to  fight,  the  sun 
will  not  set  before  the  BritUh  and  the 
Canadians  will  be  fighting  st  our  tide.  The 
RAP  U  resdy  for  action.  Mr.  Preeldent,  much 
has  been  aald  about  the  precarious  miliary 
condition  of  our  troops  in  lurope.  The  msp 
shows  that  our  Berlin  troope  are  cut  off  f;  om 
the  coast.  But  It  would  be  a  fateful  mistake 
to  believe  that  they  are  cut  off  from  the 
American  people. 

We  do  not  run  from  our  flag,  and  we  rr  ost 
certainly  do  not  run  out  on  our  men.  Under 
IntemaUonal  Uw.  any  attack  on  them  U  an 
act  of  war.  Because  we  will  start  no  v^ar. 
false  Inferences  ars  drawn.  AfUr  attack.  It 
has  always  been  an  American  strategy  to  re- 
gain the  initiative  at  the  earUeat  poMlble 
moment.  It  would  add  to  the  chances  of 
peace  If  all  foreign  diplomats  underst-xxl 
thU.  Mr.  President,  the  people  are  aler-ed 
and  the  Government  U  acting,  and  decUtve 
atepa  are  being  taken  to  meet  the  crisis.  Hut 
a  very  grave  constitutional  queatlon  luu 
arisen.  Some  top  DemocraUc  Party  lead-ra 
are  considering  realgnlng  from  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  next  month,  and  not  for  party 
rjaaons.  They  ssy  that  the  great  dvU  an 
Democratic  Party  haa  loat  control  of  the  m  Jl- 
tary.  Theae  top  leaders  say  that  the  mJI- 
tary-mlnded  people  are  making  ail  appotit- 
ments  and  fixing  policies  without  even  ©in- 
stil ting  you.  These  party  leaders  do  not 
blame  you.  They  aay  that  you  are  ao  om- 
centrated  on  national  datoaae  that  you  are 
not  coQsdoua  of  the  tecrtflc  growth  of   Jic 
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military  party.  And  they  also  say  that  the 
military  party  Is  killing  the  last  chances  of 
peace.  Mr.  President,  do  you  know  thla — 
that  by  unanimous  decision  of  the  executive 
committee  of  the  Democratic  National  Com- 
mittee, a  policy  of  revision  of  the  United 
Nations  Charter  was  approved?  These 
political  leaders  allege  that  this  great  recom- 
mendation for  peace — a  world  conference 
under  section  109  of  the  United  Nations 
Charter— was  killed  by  the  military.  And 
they  further  charge.  Mr.  President,  that  the 
military  party  will  have  Its  key  men  so  firmly 
entrenched  by  next  November,  that  because 
of  International  events  It  will  be  beyond 
the  control  of  any  civilian  party.  Mr.  Preel- 
dent. If  that  happens,  we  may  have  defeated 
communism  abroad  at  the  equally  ghastly 
price  of  fascism  at  home. 

When  ycu  were  Senator  the  American 
people  backed  the  Truman  investigating 
commitiee  to  the  hilt.  The  people  came 
to  knew  you  because  even  while  we  were 
fighting  a  war.  you  were  the  symbol  of  civil- 
ian control.  They  liked  to  see  your  familiar 
gray  suit,  because  It  is  the  uniform  of  a 
civilian  Commander  In  Chief.  But.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  fsct  Is  thst  the  basic  foreign  policy 
of  our  Nation  Is  being  determined  by  military 
expediency.  Historically,  there  is  no  more 
infallible  formula  for  national  disaster.  Wars 
can  only  be  won  by  men  carrying  weapons 
for  a  principle.  A  principle  they  believe 
greater  even  than  "thou  shalt  not  kill."  No 
American  can  fsce  the  God  of  our  Nation 
with  a  rifle  In  his  hand  unless  he  can 
explain  that  It  was  used  for  peace  for  all 
men.  Premier  Clemenceau  of  France  once 
said  that  war  is  far  too  Important  to  be 
left'  to  the  generals.  The  foreign  policy  of 
our  mtUtary-minded  men.  based  on  purely 
military  considerations,  has  morally  bank- 
rupted the  American  people  in  the  eyes  of 
the  world.  I,  for  one.  refuse  to  believe  that 
the  little  nation  whose  life  hung  on  a  thread 
at  Valley  Forge,  now  as  a  mighty  giant.  Is 
dependent  on  700  miles  of  cast-iron  pipe 
in  Arabia  Mr.  President,  the  civilized  world 
believes  that  the  United  Nations  Is  dying. 
That  the  dagger  of  the  United  Stales  Gov- 
ernment Is  stuck  In  Its  back  and  that  the 
handle  of  that  dagger  is  inscribed  "Military 
expediency."  If  so,  Mr.  President,  It  is 
sgalnst  the  will  of  the  American  people. 
A  nation  can  no  more  desert  Its  conscience 
than  a  soldier  csn  desert  his  flag.  Mr. 
President,  both  are  moral,  and  therefore 
military  disasters.  The  United  Nstlons, 
weak  though  It  la.  Is  one  of  the  last  means 
of  preventing  horrifying  atomic  war.  We 
have  no  right  to  leave  any  means  to  peace 
unexplored.  The  principle  of  International 
law  and  order  Is  above  geography. 

We  are  hypocrites  before  the  world.  Mr. 
President,  if  we  send  American  men  to  die 
abroad  for  the  same  principle  that  we  are 
diplomatically  killing  at  Lake  Success. 
Therefore.  I  consider  It  my  duty  to  report  this 
to  you.  that  unknown  to  you,  one  of  the  men 
who  so  strongly  recommended  the  fearful 
and  fateful  reversal  by  the  United  States 
at  Lake  Success.  In  my  opinion,  was  dls- 
qusltfied  to  speak.  Millions  of  American 
boys  between  19  and  35  may  soon  leave  their 
homes  to  serve  our  country.  I  believe  It 
only  Justice  to  these  boys  and  their  families 
to  make  the  following  public:  That  very 
same  Arabian-American  Oil  Co.,  which  pro- 
vided visiting  Arabian  diplomats  with  ex- 
pensive motor  cars,  also  procured  complete 
air  conditioning  for  the  Washington  apart- 
ment of  your  Ambassador  to  the  Middle  East; 
his  name  Is  Loy  Henderson.  I  know  that 
you  did  not  know  this,  but  please  denounce 
It.  President  Trviman.  Senator  Truman 
would  never  have  stood  for  It.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  most  momentous  decision  In  world 
history  Is  now  on  your  desk.  Section  109 
of  the  United  Nations  Charter  provides  for 
revision  of  the  United  Nations  to  make  It 
work.  If  It  fails.  That  great  chance  for 
peace  without  slackening  our  preparation 
for   defense   must   be   taken.      Tour   party 


wants  It  and  the  people  want  It.  There  Is 
no  military  exjjedlency  above  the  conscience 
of  the  Nation.  We  civilians  look  to  you. 
our  civilian  President,  to  try  for  peace. 
Today  Is  Easter  Sunday,  the  day  of  resurrec- 
tion of  the  hope  of  man.  As  few  men  since. 
It  is  given  to  you.  Mr.  President,  to  E.gain 
give  hop>e  for  that  peace  for  which  the  P-lnce 
of  Peace  died.      Good  night,  Mr.  President. 

Mr.  Speaker,  when  a  radio  commen- 
tator credited  with  having  a  listening:  au- 
dience totaling  30.000.000  people  charges 
that  a  responsible  official  of  our  State  De- 
partment has  accepted  an  air-condition- 
ing unit  from  the  Arabian-American  Oil 
Co.  for  his  own  personal  apartment,  some 
effort  should  be  made  to  determine  the 
truth  of  such  an  accusation. 

Mr.  Wincheil  further  charged  that 
Arabian  diplomats  visiting  the  United 
States  have  been  given  expensive  motor 
cars  by  this  same  Arabian-American 
Oil  Co. 

While  these  accusations  are  important 
and  serious  when  one  considers  the  posi- 
tion held  by  this  official  of  our  State  De- 
partment, Walter  Winchell's  further 
statement  that  we.  meaning  our  Govern- 
ment, know  that  Marshal  Stalin  "intends 
to  march  his  Red  Army  into  western  Eu- 
rope and  that  his  D-^ay  is  early  Octo- 
ber," I  am  still  more  disturbed. 

I  am  also  dlsturbed-by  Mr.  Winchell's 
charge  that  a  unanimous  decision  of  the 
executive  committee  of  the  Democratic 
National  Committee  urging  a  policy  of 
revision  of  the  United  Nations  Charter 
was  not  presented  to  the  President  be- 
cause of  the  interference  of  what  Mr. 
Wincheil  refers  to  as  the  military  party 
within  our  Crovemment. 

Personally.  I  believe  that  Mr.  Wincheil 
will  welcome  the  opportunity  of  present- 
ing whatever  information  he  has  to  a 
duly  constituted  committee  of  the  Con- 
gress. I  want  to  make  very  clear  that 
I  am  not  asking  Mr.  Wincheil  to  disclose 
the  sources  of  his  Information  but  sim- 
ply that  he  present  the  information  he 
has  officially  to  a  congressional  com- 
mittee. 

I  am  tired  of  trying  to  vote  intelli- 
gently on  legislation  affecting  our  na- 
tional security  and  safety  on  the  meager 
factual  Information  given  to  us.  It  Is 
difficult  to  think  straight  and  to  arrive 
at  a  proper  decision  when  one's  thinking 
is  disturbed  by  wild  rumors,  some  of 
which  are  alleged  to  come  from  people  In 
high  places  In  our  Government. 

All  I  seek  to  do  Is  to  learn  the  whole 
truth  about  the  situations  to  wh:.ch  I 
have  referred.  I  hope  that  the  resolu- 
tion I  have  introduced  will  receive  the 
speedy  approval  of  this  House  so  that  the 
inquiry  may  go  forward  at  once. 


Rural  Electrification 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EMORY  H.  PRICE 

or  FLoxmA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTiTES 

Wednesday.  March  31,  1948 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker. 
It  has  been  my  pleasure  while  serving  In 
Congress  to  work  for  the  expansion  of 
rural  electrification. 


Having  been  reared  In  a  home  lighted 
by  kerosene  lamps,  and  where  the  pump- 
ing of  water  was  done  by  hand.  I  know 
what  a  blessing  electricity  is  to  the  farm- 
er and  his  family,  especially  his  wife. 

Recently  I  supported  a  motion  to  re- 
commit a  deficiency  appropriation  bill 
with  instructions  to  include  $300,000,000 
for  rural  electrification.  This  motion 
was  lost,  but  I  hope  that  the  amount  can 
be  included  In  the  Senate.  I  have  always 
supported  appropriations  for  riiral  elec- 
trification, as  I  know  that  thousands  of 
homes  in  America  are  enjoying  the  bene- 
fits of  electricity  today  that  would  not 
yet  have  been  reached  by  private  com- 
panies. I  hope  that  we  can  continue  this 
program  now,  as  the  material  necessary 
for  this  work  will  soon  be  available  in 
sufficient  quantities. 


Today  in  Washin^on 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  UNE 

or  MASSACHtJsrrrs 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  31.  1948 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  imder  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks,  I  Include  the  fol- 
lowing article  which  appeared  in  the  Bos- 
ton Traveler  on  Monday,  March  29.  1948: 

TODAT    Of    WASHINOTON 

(By  David  Lavrrence) 

Washington,  March  29. — Millions  of  moth- 
ers and  fathers  are  l>eginning  to  worry  over 
whether  tlieir  sons  will  soon  have  to  go  to 
war.  They — the  parents  and  relatives  of  the 
men  who  wotiid  be  asked  to  make  the  su- 
preme sacrifice — have  a  right  to  ask  whether 
everything  has  been  or  Is  l>elng  done  that 
could  be  done  to  prevent  war. 

There  are  two  historic  methods  of  trying 
to  avert  war.  One  Is  to  build  up  mlllury 
armament  and  try  to  frighten  the  other  party 
into  submission.  The  second  methodas  to  try 
to  resolve  the  points  of  difference  by  ne- 
gotiation. 

In  America  quite  a  propaganda  has  been 
built  up  against  peaceful  negotiation  of  the 
dlSerences  between  Russia  and  the  United 
States.  The  original  argument  is  that  Rus-  - 
sla  "understands  only  one  language  and 
that's  the  languiige  of  force." 

If  It  be  true  that  there  Is  absolutely  no 
other  way  to  deal  with  Russia,  except  by 
force  or  threat  of  force,  then  war  cannot  be 
averted  and  the  question  of  when  an  Inci- 
dent or  overt  act  may  occur  is  anybody's 
guess.  It  might  occur  In  a  few  weeks  or 
years — but  that  sort  of  logic  means  that  only 
war  can  settle  the  outstanding  Issues. 

If  It  t>e  said  on  the  other  hand  that  peace- 
ful negotiation  should  be  tried,  the  ofDclal 
answer  hereabouts  is  that  this  has  been 
tried  and  has  failed.  Unfortunately  the 
entire  record  is  not  available.  For  some  mys- 
terious reason  the  texts  of  all  the  notes  ex- 
changed l>etween  Russia  and  the  United 
States  have  never  been  made  public.  The 
record  of  otir  public  officials  In  their  nego- 
tiations has  never  l>een  subjected  to  impar- 
tial scrutiny  by  congressional  committees. 
Ail  that  Is  heard  Is  that  the  Russians  are 
unreasonable.  Intractable,  and  don't  want 
to  negotiate. 

Wliat  isn't  disclosed  particularly  Is  what 
led  up  to  the  declaration  of  the  Truman 
doctrine  Just  a  year  ago.  The  Rtusians  con- 
sidered this  a  virtual  declaration  of  war. 
What  the  Rtisslans  have  done  since  haa  to  be 
viewed  In  the  light  of  America's  decision  in 
the  Near  East. 
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th«  p«n«|  tatopt  tlM  Ti  iwii  doe- 

fm»   anouwBMd   tlMt  eoald   wall    ba 

by  bixtorlana.     What  did  tha  Rua- 

for?    What  did  «e  refuae?    Did  w« 

my  altematlve  plans?     Wh«n  did  w« 

on   loroa    to    back    up    diplomacy '• 

■? 

oAelala  tnalst  that  Riiaala  haa  baca 

iTt  fl<om  tba  bfl«mnlnc-      If  ao.  thtu 

raa  Inaviubla  from  the  day  thla  fact 

cooYlnclngly   apparent   to  our  oS- 

tf  one  nation  has  only  diabolical 

Ktnat  another   nation.   It  docant 

much  what  la  said  between  them  In 

before  war  doea  break  out. 

UnJortunately  the  evldanc*  does  not  show 

Lha  Buaaiana  and  Amaricana  ever  un- 

•ach  other.    If  fcrce  waa  tha  only 

BMbIa  then  Aitwrtra.  while  taking 

band  In  the  Tartowa  conferaneaa. 

the  Idea  by  withdrawing  from  Buropa 

aU  her  forcea.  thua  glTlng  tha  Rui- 

tba    Impnaitno    that   military    force 

'.  Important  after  all. 

today  the  RuHlana  cannot  be  sure 
America  hna  given   up  b^pe  for  a 
Mttlemant     There    la    nothing    to 
that    the   United   SUtca  wtll    reeume 
conversations  cr   that   the   United 
vttl  (o  to  war.     Tha  Buaalans  cannot 
America  with  any  peace  plan  be- 
Idala   say    nothing    would    ba 
by  audk   diaciisalons.     Appar- 
our  ofDclals  foreclose  every  opening  for 
•ctlement   now   and   give   the   Im* 
that  war  la  the  only  answer. 
Unarlcan  diplomacy  connotes  military 
to  back  up  immutable  dem.inds  then 
cannot  lonf  ba  poatpooed.    The 
ct  Amwlraa  aOetals  Indlcatca  that 
la    l&aTttable     with    only     one     pro- 
*     *     that   the   Russians  are  con- 
to  be  too  weak  to  start  a  war  for 
5  years 
along  with  such  alatanants  one  hears 
B   same    time    In   Waahlngton   gloomy 
I  about  our  own  lack  of  praparadnaaa 
tha  raal  danger  that  for  tha  &rst  time 
hlatory  America  may  face  defeat  or 
kta  In  a  major  war.    It  all  doaan't  add 
Buch  aenaa. 

p«bUe  baa  a  right  to  a  bettar  eoonUna- 

at  national   policy     If.   through  good 

war  can  be  stsved  off  until  after  the 

Novell ber  elections  It  may  be  that  a  nation 

la  united  behind  a  Praatdent — whatbar 

Truman  or  anybody  else — can  than 

bettar  on  Ita  course  than  can  ba  doaa 

political  atmoaphere  of  today. 

doaaa't  want  to  talk  to  Russia. 
Is  sure.     The   timing  la  laaa  Im- 
it  than  the  fact  that  our  ollclala  ba> 
la  IX  they  have  dona  sverythlng  tbay 
to  prevent  war  and   that  unleaa  tba 
agree  to  be  frlghtanad  and  retreat 
Ifi^t    must    coma    sometime.     It    Is    a 
proapact   but   it   saccna   that   all   tha 
raaouroefulnaaa   which    the 
of  our  Oofmint   think 
Ha  applied  to  a  critical  Intamatlonal 
•ituat^  and  kaap  It  on  a  paaea  baaia  bava 
■!■!■* 111.    Ifaanwbila     mtlltona     of 
ara  an  tba  anxloua  aaat  wondering 
wbatliar    tha    Nation    beads    toward    mora 
el  y  of  goods,  more  inflation,  and  biggar 
caatia  ty  Uata  than  thoaa  of  World  War  II. 


tba 

tragic 

latan  Utj    and 
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EXTENSION  OP  R£MARX8 

or 

Hon.  JAMES  T.  PAHERSON 

OF  COWKBCTIC'VT 

Of  JVE  HOC8I  OP  RVIiaBirrATTVB 
WitnnUg.  March  SI.  IHS 

MrJ  PATTERSON.    Ux.  flDMker.  X  de. 

t>  Uka  bdrsnuce  of  the  prlvUega 
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accorded  mr  to  insert  In  the  Congris- 
BOKAL  Rscoto  a  communication  and  en- 
cloaures  from  four  postal  employees  in 
Waterlniry.  Conn. 

Their  actions  demoostrate.  without  a 
doubt,  the  fine.  im»e!flsh  attitude  of  the 
great  majority  of  our  underpaid  Federal 
workers.  I  believe  that  their  example  is 
an  inspiring  one  and  should  spur  us  on  to 
greater  efforts  in  comfeattaif  the  menace 
of  Communism,  which  Is  now  seeking  to 
destroy  free  peoples  of  the  world. 

The  letters  follow: 

WATnstTBT.  Conn  .  March   2J.  194t. 
COogrcacman  Juus  T  P*maaoit, 
WasAHifton.  D.  C. 
Dbab  Sot:  Kncloaed  are  eoplea  of  two  let- 
ters, one  directly  to  Poatmaatar  Ocnaral  Jaasa 
M.  Donaldson,  aaking  hia  permlaalon  for  car- 
rier distribution  throughout  the  whole  coun- 
try of  the  second  letter. 

We  beileva  that  further  explanation  Is  un- 
nacasaary  for  tha  two  explain  themselves 

May  wa  alao  bava   your  reaction   to  our 
proposal? 
Witb  beat  wishes.  w«  are. 
Sincerely  yours, 

THOMAa  P.  PHAi.air. 
BuaroM    P.    Cakolaw. 
Hsaom  J.  Qthnn. 
DaxiSL  P.  Walsh. 

WaiMBOaT.  CoMM..  ITarcH  23.  1948. 
Ux.  Jaws  DoKAuaoH. 

Po»fin«.tf^  Omrrat,  Wa.fhin(;t(m.  D  C. 
DBAS  Mk-  DoNALoaoit:  It  has  occurred  to  a 
group  of  letter  carriers  of  Waterbury  that 
we  may  poaalbly  ba  able  to  help  our  coun- 
try In  lu  effort*  to  avoid  another  world-wide 
eonflict.  which,  if  It  should  happen,  would 
ba  even  more  destructive  than  the  holocaust 
just  finished. 

Tbls  Is  what  we  would  tuggaat.  The  en- 
eloaed  letter  could,  after  proper  editing 
for  necessary  correetlona.  be  mimeographed 
or  printed  and  dUtrlbutad  by  carriers  to  all 
families  of  Italian  extraction  throughout 
tba  country.  U  tha  contenu  or  instructions 
eonuined  m  the  letter  were  to  be  foUowed. 
then  those  persons  tn  Italy  receiving  letters 
from  their  friends  or  relatlvea  here  may  poa- 
albly be  Influenced  In  the  manner  suggested 
In  the  letter.  Small  pamphleta  stmUsr  to 
those  uaad  at  ChrUtmaa  requesting  early 
malUng  could  ba  uaad  instead  of  letters  If 
aaecaaary. 

We  hope  this  will  meet  with  your  ap- 
proval, for  It  la  our  sole,  sincere  wish  to  do 
all  in  our  power  to  help  avoid  another  up- 
baaval  from  which  the  entire  world  would 
ba  years  in  recovering. 

It  is  our  intention  that  theaa  suggeatad 
letters  be  sent  sir  mall,  so  as  to  reach  their 
destinations  tMfore  the  elections  to  be  held 
In  Italy  on  AprU  18,  1048.  Because  of  the 
nearness  of  the  date,  we  believe  speedy  ac- 
tion Is  essential 

Raapectfully  yotirs. 

Thomas  P.  Phaudt. 

HtTaroM  P.  CAaoi,Ajr. 

Hsaot-D  J  QtnitN. 

Oamul  p.  Waish. 

To  All  PeopU  of  tt*ttmn  Pmrtntagt  tn  tht 
VnUed  Statet: 

^•ople  of  the  XTnltad  SUtes  believe  It 
wouM  ba  to  your  adTantags  and  to  the  beat 
Intaraat  of  your  frlandt  or  rclauvas  in  Italy 
If  tbay  ware  to  vota  against  communism,  or 
Ita  reprasanutlves.  In  the  national  electlona 
of  Italy  to  be  held  on  April  18.  IMS. 

Communism  Is  a  dictatorial  (ovemmant 
which  daprlvea  paopla  ot  tba  rights  and  prlvl- 
lagea  tbay  eould  bava  under  a  damocratlo 
government,  sxicb  aa  wa  have  bare  In  tha 
trnttad  Sutaa. 

of  speech. 
fraadom  ot  religion. 


Communism  threatens  the  sactirltf  at 
boma  life. 

Communlam  can  take  chUdren  from  con- 
trol of  parents  so  that  a  central  govem:nent 
can  better  educate  them  to  their  Ideals. 

Communism  can  disrupt  your  normal  way 
of  living. 

Therefore,  it  Is  suggested  that  some  tiem- 
ber  of  your  family  write  to  as  many  rela- 
Uvea  or  friends  as  poaaible.  In  Italy,  telling 
them  of  the  advantages  to  be  gained  by  vot- 
ing against  repraaentatlves  of  communism 

It  could  also  be  said  that  If  Italy  we.-e  to 
elect  a  communistic  govarnment.  that  the 
people  of  the  United  Mataa  and  lu  Oa<-ern- 
ment  would  no  longar  ba  able  to  extend  a 
friendly  hand  to  July's  people.  In  fa.rt.  If 
such  a  form  of  government  Is  elected.  Ital- 
ians may  be  forced  to  share  what  they  now 
have  with  others. 

It  U  suggested  that  these  letters  be  sent 
by  air  mail  so  as  to  avoid  further  delay. 

Air  maU  to  Italy  U  15  cenu  for  a  aalf- 
ounca  letter.  , 


Leib  Played  Iirportant  Role  in  Seciinof 
AMVET  CoBffeisional  Charter 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANK  BUCHANAN 

OF  PXNNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSB  OP  REPRKSKNTATniB 

Wednesday.  March  31.  1948 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  present  at  this  time  i  few 
facts  regarding  the  passage  of  the  Amer- 
ican Veterans  of  World  War  n  Con- 
gressional Charter  which  was  cniicted 
Into  law  last  year. 

It  is  an  undlspuUble  fact  that  the 
AMVET  petition  for  a  charter  was  spon- 
sored and  prepared  by  J.  H.  Leib  early  in 
1M«  while  he  was  the  organization' »  na- 
tional legislative  director.  The  yeoman 
work  that  he  performed  for  AM^TTS 
In  Congress  and  throughout  the  Nitlon 
is  well  known  to  many  Members  ol  this 
Chamber  and  attested  by  the  fact  his 
efforts  have  been  mentioned  in  Congress 
by  numerotis  Members  from  every  State 
in  the  Union.  His  task  as  national  legis- 
lative director  of  AMVETS  was  to  clear 
the  road  for  recognition  in  behalf  ol  an 
infant  veterans'  organlxation  and  he  did 
a  splendid  Job  in  that  capacity. 

Mr.  Speaker,  imder  leave  to  extend 
my  remarks  I  include  in  the  Ri:cord 
several  pertinent  letters  and  two  rews- 
paper  clippings  concerning  this  miitter. 
as  follows: 


r.  J. 


Thx  BrcAKB's  Rooats. 
Hotraa  or  RxraasaimTrva. 

fi'ajAington,  D   C. 
R.  Lxxa, 
Arltfi^on.  Va. 
DsAS  Mr.  Lna:  Relative  to  otir  conversa- 
tion of  yesurday  you  may  rest  aaaured  that 
I  will  do  everytblng  m  my  power  to  bring 
about   tha  paaaaga  of  the   AMYTT  ct.arter 
during  tbla  saaaion  of  Oongraaa. 
Wltb  b^  wtahaa,  I  am. 
ainoerely. 

JoacFH  W.  IiA«Tu».  Jr..  Speovcer. 


''  or  RsraaasirrATiTaB, 
WMMhtngton.  D.  C.  Mmy  29.  li>4€. 
Mr.  J.  H.  Lna, 

Mtionml  U^UlatUe  Director.  AMVBTi, 
Wmahtngton.  D.  C. 
Dasa  Ma.  Lna:  Ptoaaa  ba  adviaad  taat  X 
have  arranged  for  a  bearing  for  tba  AMVBT8 
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at  10  a.  m.  Wedneaday.  June  12.  in  the  Judi- 
ciary room.  The  hearing  will  be  held  and 
witnesses  will  be  heard  before  subcommittee 
No.  1  of  the  House  Judiciary  Committee,  of 
which  subcommittee  I  am  chairman. 
Yours  very  sincerely. 

Emanxtxl  Cellzk. 

HOtTSE   OF   RxniESENTATTVES. 

OrncE  OF  THE  Majorptt  Whip. 
Washington,  D.  C,  January  16.  1947. 
tu.  J.  H.  Leib. 

Arlington,  Va. 
Deas  Mr.  Leib:  I  was  interested  to  note  the 
efforts  being  made  by  AMVETS  to  procure  a 
permanent  charter.  I  shall  be  glad  to  speak 
to  the  leadership  about  It  and  try  to  be  of 
all  possible  help  to  you  In  the  matter. 
Sincerely  yours. 

L.  C.  Abends,  Majority  Whip. 


HoTTSi  or  Repbesentatives, 
Washington.  D.  C,  January  23.  1947. 
Mr.  J.  H.  Leib. 

Arlington.  Va. 
DE.ut  Mb.  Leib:  I  am  very  glad  to  have  your 
Tlews  relative  to  the  AMVETS  charter.  You 
may  be  assured  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  co- 
operate with  you  in  every  way  possible  when 
this  matter  is  brought  up  for  further  con- 
sideration. 

With  kindest  regards,  I  am 
Sincerely. 

John  W.  Gwtnne. 

(Note. — Congressman  Gwtnne  was  chair- 
man of  the  Judiciary  subcommittee  that  han- 
dled and  passed  the  AMVET  charter.) 


HotrsE  OF  Repbesentatives. 
Washington.  D.  C.  May  25.  1946. 
Mr.  J.  H.  Leib. 

National  Legislative  Director,  AMVETS. 
Washington.  D.  C. 
DCKR  Mr.  Leib:  Your  letter  of  May  22.  1940, 
and  enclosures  received.  You  may  be  as- 
sured H.  R.  6143  will  have  my  most  careful 
study  when  Its  consideration  by  the  commit- 
tee gets  under  way,  and  I  am  glad  to  have  the 
material  regarding  your  organization  which 
you  have  sent  me. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Eabl  C.  Michenex. 

(Note — Congressman  Micheneb  Is  now 
chairman  of  the  House  Judiciary  Commit* 
tee.) 

House  of  Repbesentatives, 
Washington.  D.C.,  September  22.  1947. 
Mr.  Joseph  H.  Leib, 

Arlington.  Va. 
De.\r  Mr.  Leib:  I  am  certain  that  the  sign- 
ing of  the  national  charter  for  the  AMVETS 
by  President  Truman  was  of  special  slgnlfl- 
.  cance  to  you  not  only  from  the  general  point 
of  view  but  also  from  the  point  of  Individual 
contribution. 

The  effective  work  that  you.  together  with 
yoiu-  coworkers,  did  In  seeing  the  bill  through 
to  pauage  has  borne  fruit. 
With  all  good  wishes,  I  am. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Emanuel  Celler. 
(Note. — Congressman  Cellex  Is  now  rank- 
ing minority  leader  of  the  House  Judiciary 
Committee.) 

IFrom  the  AMVETS  National  Auxiliary  Ad- 
vance  of  August    19471 

AMVKTS   Fibst   Again 

PCEStDENT    TBUMAN    SIONB    CHARTER 

AMVETS  have  the  honor  of  being  the  first 
World  War  II  veterans'  organisation  to  be 
recognized  officially  by  Congress,  when  on 
July  10  they  were  granted  a  national  charter. 
Last  year  AMVETS  were  the  first  veterans' 
organization  oX  tbu  war  to  ba  recognized  bj 
the  VA. 


The  success  of  the  campaign  for  the  sign- 
ing of  the  charter  came  as  culmination  of  an 
effort  begun  last  year  when  Representative 
Pbice  of  Illinois  Introduced  bill  H.  R.  6143. 
on  April  15.  1946,  and  Senator  Pat  McCz-rban 
and  Senator  McFaru^nd  Introduced  bill  S. 
2063  on  April  10,  1946.  This  was  as  a  result 
of  the  untiring  effort  of  Joseph  Leib,  who  was 
then  legislative  director  of  AMVETS.  Past 
Commander  Jack  Hardy  Is  due  a  great  deal 
of  credit  for  his  efforts,  as  well  as  National 
Vice  Commander  Richard  D.  Marks,  wh<3  has 
worked  hard  on  Capitol  Hill  this  year  on  the 
charter.  It  was  pushed  by  AMVETS,  bU;  and 
small,  and  no  small  credit  Is  due  to  AMVET 
posts  In  both  Houses  of  Congress. 

The  charter  will  allow  the  group  to  use 
public  buildings  for  meeting  places  and  per- 
mit It  to  participate  In  the  admlnlstiatlon  of 
State  funds  for  the  rehabilitation  of  disabled 
veterans.  It  extends  the  same  legal  status 
held  by  the  American  L«glon,  the  Veterans 
of  Foreign  Wars,  the  Disabled  American  Vet- 
erans, and  the  United  "Spanish  War  Vet- 
erans— only  other  charter  holders. 

[From  the  Stars  and  Stripes:   the  National 
Tribune  of  September  26,  1946) 

Vetebans'  Association  Recognition  Ghten  to 
AMVFTS — General  Bradlet  Notifies  Com- 

MANDEB   HABOT    OF   APPEOVAL    IN    PkESETTINO 

of  Vet  Claims 

AMVETS,  American  Veterans  of  World  War 
II,  has  l>ecome  the  first  World  War  II  organ- 
ization to  receive  official  recognition  from 
the  Veterans'  Administration. 

Jack  W.  Hardy.  AMVETS  national  com- 
mander, received  notification  of  the  recogni- 
tion In  a  letter  from  Gen.  Omar  N.  Briulley, 
Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs.  The 
general  wrote  "I  am  pleased  to  Inform  you 
that  I  have  approved  your  request  for  recog- 
nition of  AMVETS.  American  Veterans  of 
World  War  II,  under  the  provisions  o*  sec- 
tion 200,  Public,  No.  844,  Seventy-fourth  Con- 
gress, In  the  presentation  of  claims  before  the 
Veterans'  Administration." 

The  United  States  Senate  unanimously 
approved  legislation  to  give  AMVETS  e  con- 
gressional charter  as  a  nonprofit  corpora- 
tion before  Congress  adjourned.  The  meas- 
ure also  was  recommended  favorably  by  a 
subcommittee  of  the  House  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee; but  final  congressional  approviil  was 
not  secured  at  the  last  session  because  of  the 
last -minute  pressure  of  business. 

Much  of  the  Initial  work  on  both  the  se- 
curing of  recognition  by  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration and  congressional  charter  ap- 
proved In  the  Senate  was  done  by  former  Leg- 
islative Director  Joseph  H.  Leib  of  Wash- 
ington. D.  C. 


A  Code  of  Fair  Dealing 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HERMAN  P.  EBERHARTER 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSB  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  31,  1948 

Mr.  EBERHARTER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the 
Record.  I  include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  New  York  Times  of  March  26, 
1948, 

A    CODE    or    FAIB    DKAUNO 

The  charter  of  the  International  Tri.de  Or< 
ganlzatlon,  signed  at  Habana  by  repritsenta* 
ttves  of  63  nations,  is  one  of  those  solid  ac« 
compllshments  which  add  to  one's  respect 
for  human  Intelligence,  patience,  and  good 
will.  Its  primary  purpose  Is  to  set  free  the 
world's  trade,  to  the  mutual  advantage  of 
all    participating    nations.     Naturally,    this 


purpose  cannot  t>e  realized  at  once.  Tha 
charter  Is  the  product  of  compromises,  many 
of  them  reluctantly  acceded  to  by  the  United 
States.  The  Issue  between  the  highly  devel- 
oped and  the  less  developed  countries  could 
not  be  wholly  resolved.  Existing  preference 
systeros  are  allov/ed  to  continue,  though  they 
may  not  be  increased.  Quantitative  restric- 
tions on  Imports  are  banned  in  principle, 
but  with  exceptions  to  take  care  of  what  are 
regarded  as  temporary  emergencies. 

But  the  charter  does  move  toward  cer- 
tain objectives  which  will  not  be  impossible 
of  final  attainment  in  a  peaceful  world.  It 
seeks  a  balanced  and  expanding  world  econ- 
omy. It  proposes  to  promote  Industrial  and 
general  economic  development,  particularly 
of  those  countries  which  are  still  In  the  early 
stages  of  industrial  development:  to  further 
the  enjoyment  by  all  countries,  on  equal 
terms,  of  access  to  the  markets,  products, 
and  productive  faculties  which  are  needed 
for  their  economic  prosperity  and  develop- 
ment; to  promote  the  rediKtlon  of  tariffs 
and  other  barriers  to  trade  and  the  elimina- 
tion of  discriminatory  treatment  in  interna- 
tional commerce;  to  render  restrictive  meas- 
ures unnecessary;  to  help  solve  problems  re- 
lating to  International  trade  in  the  fields 
of  employment,  economic  development,  com- 
mercial policy,  business  practices,  and  com- 
modity policy. 

These  are  large  and  sweeping  terms,  the 
full  Implications  of  which  go  far.  But  what 
is  behind  the  charter  is  clear.  During  the 
interval  between  the  two  world  wars  the 
trading  nations  drifted  further  and  further 
from  the  comparative  fluidity  of  trade  that 
had  prevailed  during  the  early  years  of  tha 
century.  The  rise  of  communism  in  Russia, 
of  fascism  In  Italy,  and  of  nazlsm  in  Ger- 
many placed  great  areas  of  the  world  under 
rigid  and  managed  systems,  In  international 
trade  as  In  other  phases.  The  British  Com- 
monwealth of  Nations  clung  desperately  to 
a  strengthened  preference  plan.  Blocked 
currencies  were  the  order  of  the  day.  Al- 
most the  only  signs  of  light  were  the  Hull  re- 
ciprocal trade  treaties,  patiently  negotiated 
over  a  series  of  years. 

The  Geneva  Trade  Conference,  which  met 
last  April,  frankly  faced  the  fact  that  under 
postwar  conditions  Individual  nations  were 
strongly  tempted  to  Impose  or  retain  restric- 
tions in  what  seemed  to  bo  their  own  nar- 
row Interests,  but  that  if  this  practice  were 
general  all  would  lose.  The  Conference,  in 
the  words  of  Sir  Stafford  Crlpps,  proposed  to 
do  something  "never  before  attempted  except 
at  the  tower  of  Babel."  In  addition  to  writ- 
ing the  Charter  the  members  also  negotiated 
123  trade  agreements  among  themselves. 
The  final  result  at  Geneva  was  a  document 
representing,  as  Russell  Porter  has  pointed 
out  In  his  dispatches  to  this  newspaper  from 
Havana,  "the  views  of  the  great  industrial 
and  trading  nations  of  the  world."  The 
process  that  has  been  going  on  at  Havana 
since  last  November  has  been  the  modifica- 
tion of  these  views  to  meet  the  needs  or 
policies  of  the  smaller  countries.  As  early 
as  December  10,  800  amendments  had  been 
submitted. 

Again  and  again  the  Havana  meeting 
Beamed  about  to  wreck  luelf  on  quantita- 
tive restrictions — a  term  which  became  ao 
familiar  that  It  was  soon  abbreviated  to 
"QR"  Acting  Chairman  Clair  Wilcox,  of 
the  United  States  delegation,  deaarves  high 
credit  fcr  the  final  compromise,  showing 
patience  and  skill  of  the  highatt  order.  The 
result  was  that  out  of  66  eligible  delegatlona 
only  3  failed  to  sign— Argentina,  Poland,  and 
Turkey.  CEechoslovakla.  so  recently  and 
tragically  shut  behind  the  "iron  curtain," 
nevertheless  was  a  signatory  of  the  ITO 
Charter.  And  behind  the  whole  proceeding 
Is  a  new  prestige  for  the  United  Nations, 
under  whcsa  aiuptces  this  Conference  was 
held. 

This  "code  of  fair  dealing  In  international 
trade,"  as  President  Truman  has  called  It, 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

flON.  JAMES  E.  VAN  ZANDT 

or  rrNNsTiVAJna 
THX  HOUSX  07  RfM— TATIVIS 
Wednesdaif,  March  31.  1948 

lA;  VAN  ZANDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
f^  tog  law  the  head  of  each  depart- 
■WB  ;  of  our  Federal  Government  is  re- 
QUirKl  to  submit  to  the  Bureau  of  the 
Bud^t.  on  or  before  September  15  of 
year,  estimates  of  the  amount  neces- 
to  operate  his  department  durlna 
UM^m  fiscal  jMr. 

Tl  le  Bodget  Ritmu  analyzes  these  es- 
^MM  tes.  then  submits  them  through  the 
Pret  dent  to  the  Congress  of  the  Unitad 
0toi«.   In  many  instances,  the  esUmatea 
are  i  educed  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
bKo-e    being    submitted    to    Congre«. 
Whe  a  the  budget  reaches  Congrress.  th« 
heac  I  of  the  various  agencies  are  re- 
strlced  by  being  forced  to  defend  the 
flgm  Bs  arrived  at  by  the  Bureau  of  the 
Blidi*t.     They  have  no  opportunity  to 
l«#«i  to  the  need  of  thrir  original  e«tl- 
matit.     The  best  illustration  that  can 
ba  111  Bd  Is  that  which  concerns  appropri- 
aUoc  I  for  national  defense.    Under  our 
|teti(  nal  Defense  Act.  the  Chief  of  Staff 
of  the  Army.  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Air 
Forcts.  and  the  Chief  of  Naval  Opera- 
***"*■  yfgP^red  to  provide  the  Amerl- 
CMi    Mopto  with  an  adequate  national 
defer  se.    In  the  field  of  national  defense 
they  ire  supposed  to  have  the  last  word. 
Foi  the  fiscal  year  1949  the  Army  asked 
for  $:  .978.000.000.  but  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budg  ii  reduced   the  figure  to  $3  013  - 
JJO.i  •.  or  a  decrease  of  S965.WW.M0.    In 
lot  <Kse  of  the  Army  Air  Forces,  the 
OTlgfeal  request  was  for  14.422.000.000. 
whlcl  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  reduced 
to  $3  054.000.000  a  decrease  of  $1  368  - 
000.0(0.     The  Navy  Department  asked 
orlgitaily  for  $5,310,000,000  but  the  Bu- 
reau ( if  the  AMlgcl  decreased  this  request 
to  $3  SlO.tOt.Mt.  or  a  reducUon  of  si,- 
iM.W  !.•!•.    In  other  words,  the  original 
appro  niatlons  requested  by  the  Army 
Navy,  and  Air  Forces  totaled  $13,710.- 
MO.Otl.  which  were  reduced  by  the  Bu- 
reau c  f  the  Budget  to  $9,577,000,000.  or  a 
decrefse  of  $4,133,000,000. 

Norember  15.  1946.  the  President 
United  States  l&sued  a  memoran- 


Ob 

of  the 


dum  to  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget  in  which  he  said  in  part : 

I  wlab  you  would  Include  a  reminder  tbat 
laball  expect  tbem  (departmental  beada)  and 
their  Bubordlnatea  to  support  only  tba  Prea- 
tdent'e  eatlmatea  In  heartngs  and  «*^fnritTTna 
witb  Members  of  Congraaa. 

With  this  restriction  In  effect.  Con- 
gress, representing  the  American  people. 
Is  denied  Information  as  to  the  original 
budgetary  requests  of  the  heads  of  the 
Army,  Navy,  and  Air  Forces.  While  it 
la  true  that  the  Senate  and  House  Com- 
mittees on  Appropriations  have  access  to 
Information  concerning  the  original  esti- 
mates, most  of  the  information  is  ob- 
tained in  a  confldenUai  way  and  behind 
closed  doors.  Congress,  as  a  whole,  is 
not  furnished  information  concerning 
the  original  estimates  of  Federal  agen- 
cies. This  policy  should  be  changed,  and 
for  that  reason  I  have  introduced  a  bill 
amending  the  Budget  and  Accounting 
Act  of  1921  so  as  to  provide  that  budg- 
etary requests  of  each  povernmental  de- 
partment, when  submitted  to  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget,  will  also  be  furnished  to 
Congress  at  the  same  time.  In  this  way, 
every  Member  of  Congress  will  have  this 
informaUon  available  and  will  not  have 
to  resort  to  snooping  tacUcs  to  obtain  it. 

This  bill,  in  my  opinion,  is  a  very  im- 
portant one.  and  I  hope  that  it  will  re- 
ceive immediate  consideration  by  Con- 
gress. 


The  War  Scare 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  F.  RICH 

or  PENNSTLVAMIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RgPRgSE*TATIV«S 

Wednesday,  March  31.  194i 

Mr.  RICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rscord  I 
Include  the  following  letter; 

Lock  Havxm .  P4  .  March  29.  1949. 
D«A«  Sn :  I  am  disturbed  oTer  the  state  of 
our  international  affairs,  as  I  know  you  are; 
and  I  raallaa  you  are  anxious  to  know  what 
the  people  back  borne  think,  whether  you 
agree  with  them  or  not.  I  dent  pretend  to 
know  the  facts  of  all  our  problems,  nor  the 
solutions  to  them,  but  Im  afraid  we  are 
foUowing  soma  dangaroua  trends  tbat  can 
lead  to  no  permanent  peace. 

Sometblng  la  wrong  wban  tha  world's  lead- 
ing nation  talks  peaca  and  at  tba  same  time 
takes  the  lead  In  an  armament  race.  Some- 
tblng ta  wrong  when  wa  can  oiatnUln  peace- 
ful economic  relations  wlib  Russia,  calling 
her  a  friendly  nation,  and  at  the  same  time 
try  to  moblUaa  o«r  forcca  to  settle  our  politi- 
cal dlfferancaa  with  bar.  Something  is  wrong 
when  we  give  lip  aerrtea  to  the  United  Nations 
and  bypass  her  by  reversing  our  decisions  on 
Triaata  and  Palaatlne  overnight.  Sometblng 
Is  wrong  irtian  our  admlnlatratlon  dapands 
•olely  on  aHUtarir  adrlea  and  aotuttona  toow 
diplomatic  proMema— of  course.  w«  shall  get 
the  mUltary  answer.  No  naUon  baa  ever  suc- 
ceasfully  held  an  olive  branch  \n  one  hand 
and  the  atomic  bomb  (or  its  equivalent!  In 
the  other. 
I'm    not    pro-Ruaatan    nor 

But  can  wa  cni^f^^nn  an  eaa«aL_ 

rope  wban  wa  are  baking  a  weatern  bloc— 
botb  do  no  mora  than  divide  the  world  in 
two  and  set  up  armed  camps  d(  oppoaltlon. 


gurope  needs  aid  and  must  be  rehabU  tated— 
might  not  such  a  geature  through  the  United 
Nations  rather  than  the  Marshall  plan. 
backed  and  manipulated  throtigb  cne  na- 
tion, where  economic  pressure  can  ti.lk  Just 
as  effectively  aa  political  or  mllltar'.  serve 
our  ultimate  purpose  of  peace  better  and 
discourage  the  formation  of  blocs?  If  we 
dt»t  strengthen  the  United  Natlors  well 
be  financing  another  war.  It  Is  always  the 
nation  who  holds  the  purse  strings  th  »t  pays 
the  blJI.  We  are  the  only  major  na.lon  to 
come  out  of  this  last  war  abort  of  bankruptcy 
Another  war  could  eaaUy  pull  us  to  their  level 
Instead  of  raising  them  to  oura.  9o.-  every 
problem  war  aolvea  it  createa  a  bundra<l  worae 
onaa.  Military  training  or  preparedniaa  baa 
never  gtiarantced  any  naUon  either  /ictory 
or  peace— look  at  Napoleon,  Caeaar,  Hitler, 
master  champions  of  military  prepar<  dneaa. 
Power  Is  no  substitute  for  diplomacy  and  war 
doea  not  wipe  out  ideologies — It  only  wipes 
out  people  and  createa  future  seedlieds  for 
all  aorta  of  radicalism  that  feeds  on  chaoa, 
hunger,  fear,  and  Insectirity. 

Military  training  and  the  revival  of  the 
draft  U  not  a  step  toward  world  peace— It 
could  be  no  more  than  an  expediency.  Of 
course  Martball  would  not  favor  b«icklng 
world  dtaarmamant— where  would  the  brass 
bau*  or  any  nation  be?  He  would  call  It 
visionary  and  impractical.  But  what  could 
be  more  impractical  than  war?  What  could 
be  more  costly  and  give  less  in  return  even  , 
to  the  victor?  We  must  have  a  police  force 
In  the  world  as  it  la  today.  It  would  cost 
the  United  SUtea  leaa  and  give  her  g  eater 
prestige  among  all  other  naUon*  If  she  'roiUd 
back  a  United  Nations  police  force — even  If 
aha  bad  to  pay  the  bulk  of  the  bUl— rather 
than  to  set  us  up  as  a  police  state. 

But  my  chief  argument  against  military 
training  lies  In  the  story  of  history.     What 
bappena  when  two  nations  arm  against  each 
other— Just  to  play  safe?     What  happens  if 
my  neighbor  and  I  sit  on  otir  boundary  lines 
with  a  gun  at  our  shoulder,  a  susplclovs  eye 
on    each    other?     Someone    makea    a    false 
move— and   a   gun   gOea  off— and   then    the 
Whole   neighborhood   la   Involved.     To   hear 
ua  talk  you  would  think  it  is  only  one  nation 
that  arms— to  play  safe.    That  never  hap- 
pens in  history— It  naeaaaltatea  the  arming 
of  another  nation,  and  another— just  to  play 
•aXe.     And  ao  wa  take  our  boys  out  oi   col- 
leges where  they  are  learning  to  be  doctors, 
and  teachers,  and  engineers,  and  social  work- 
ers  and  we  put  a  gun  In  their  bandi   and 
tell  them  to  keep  an  eye  on  the  othe-  fel- 
low—"be  prepared  to  meet  your  problems  " 
And  the  problem  grows  with  the  growth  of 
suspicion  and  fear  and  tnaectirlty  and  f  rma- 
ment— and    our    boys    wUl    know    onlj    the 
military  answer.    And  well  say  we  are  on 
Ood-8  side  and  making  the  world  safe  for 
democracy.     And  well  dip  Into  our  pockeU 
for  bmiona  to  finance  a  war  that  might  have 
been  avoided  by  half  the  cost  of  supporting 
diplomacy  and  education— with  a  little  vis- 
Ion   and   patience   and    understanding   and 
boneat  effort.     Of  course  we  don't  solve  our 
problems  by  appaaaamant— but  has  everyone 
fOTgotten   the  word  eotnpromtse? 

Why  must  we  assume  the  problems  of 
centuries  muat  be  solved  in  a  day  or  a 
month,  or  a  year— at  one  conferance— or 
we  U  grab  a  gun  and  annlbUate  the  problem? 
When  VJ-day  came  and  I  saw  tba  people 
hysterical  with  Joy  I  could  have  wept— wa 
are  so  wlUlng  to  suppose  that  the  dova  of 
pe«ea  la  aomethlng  tbat  perches  on  our 
shoulder  aa  aoon  as  we  lay  a  gun  down. 
Peace  U  an  acblevement  tbat  takes  yeara  of 
effort,  patience,  tact,  education,  compromise 
aacrlflce— wltb  plenty  of  arrora  along  the 
lln»— but  grabbing  a  gun  at  every  croaa  road 
doaa  not  bring  the  aoluuon  nearer. 

^°*  ^^^  1  dapjcia  tba  aensaUonallam  of 
the  nawB|M|)ara  and  aoma  oommenutors.  it 
provides  tbem  an  autftoncia  of  coura*— peace 
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is  never  so  glamorous  as  war.  Russian  sub- 
marines 200  miles  from  California  should  not 
be  news  unless  thry  were  sighted  within  our 
3-mile  limit — but  you  can  sway  a  mob  with 
such  headlines. 

Obviously  we  have  failed  on  the  diplomatic 
front  in  this  administration.  Could  It  be 
that  a  foreign  scare  wUl  take  the  eyes  off 
domestic  troubles  at  election  time?  No  mat- 
ter how  grave  the  problem— there  must  be 
someone  with  a  solution  short  of  war  and 
national  armament— If  we  are  to  survive,  or 
be  worthy  of  survival. 

Everyone  knows  now  that  the  Civil  War 
could  have  and  should  have  been  avoided. 
Slavery  was  already  on  the  way  out  and  was 
dying  of  its  own  economic  failure  and  the 
pressure  of  public  opinion.  We  are  still  con- 
fronted with  many  of  the  problems  of  that 
war:  but  we  don't  pick  up  a  gun  and  fight 
It  out  when  the  North  and  South  disagree. 

No  one  with  Intelligence  wants  to  see  com- 
munism supplant  democracy.  Communism 
follows  all  wars — and  would  follow  another. 
It  is  a  symptom  of  economic  and  political 
chaoa  and  Insecurity— the  result  of  social 
maladjustment.  The  cause  of  communism 
should  be  wiped  out— then  It  can't  survive. 
The  Christian  Church  tried  communism  and 
It  died  out:  the  Virginia  colony  was  first 
set  up  on  a  communistic  basts — It  didn't 
work  and  dlea  out.  We  have  had  various 
communistic  settlements  in  our  own  Penn- 
sylvania in  its  early  hlstory-they  died  out 
when  democracy  proved  superior.  The  only 
way  to  fight  communism  Is  to  make  democ- 
racy wcrk  and  to  prevent  the  conditions  in 
which  it  would  flourish.  Communism  is  a 
weed  that  crops  up  In  a  poorly  tended  garden, 
destroying  the  whole  garden  Is  an  expensive 
wjiy  to  eradicate  the  weed.  A  starving  man 
or  nation  Is  the  most  dangerous  threat  to 
world  peace:  wars  give  us  starving  men  and 
bankrupt  nations— a  perfect  seed-bed  for 
communism.  Isn't  it  about  time  we  try  to 
solve  our  problems  Instead  of  shooting  at 
them.  A  man  disagrees  with  his  wife — he 
does  not  solve  his  prob'en^s  by  shooting  her. 
My  ideologies  arc  not  identical  with  many  of 
my  neighbors— we  manage  to  get  along  In 
the  common  interest  of  us  all  without  shoot- 
ing out  our  differences. 

I  don't  need  to  mention  the  Increased 
dangers  of  Inflation  with  another  war— no 
one  knows  better  than  you  Congressmen 
what  that  would  mean.  But  If  force  must 
supplant  reason  and  Intelligence  in  meeting 
our  problems  I  feel  we  are  going  the  way  of 
Egypt.  Greece.  Rome.  Prance,  Spain,  and  the 
British  Empire.  Recently  I  received  a  let- 
ter from  a  Dr.  Fisher  at  Canton,  China— a 
teacher  of  English  in  the  university  there. 
One  statement  In  the  letter  brought  me  up 
short:  "There  will  be  no  real  crisis  In  China 
so  long  as  there  Is  no  foreign  intervention." 
I  called  a  former  missionary  to  see  what  he 
would  say  of  such  a  statement.  His  reply. 
'That  Is  the  way  we  alwRVs  felt  when  we 
were  in  China.  China  needs  food,  material 
Improvements,  education — but  not  guns."  It 
Is  one  thing  to  rehabilitate  a  country  but 
quite  another  apparently  to  use  that  coun- 
try as  an  armed  camp  to  promote  our  own 
interests — we  are  bound  to  invite  a  clash  of 
arms  with  other  nations  upon  whose  Inter- 
eats  we  may  also  be  encroaching.  Of  course 
we  want  democracy  for  the  whole  world — but 
can  we  can  get  it  at  the  point  of  a  gun? 

If  it  were  a  matter  of  Just  a  gun.  war  would 
be  relatively  simple.  We  could  follow  the 
old  pattern  of  men  and  arms.  But  what 
good  will  100.000  trained  military  men  do 
this  little  town  if  one  atomic  bomb  Is 
dropped?  We  have  the  secret  of  the  atom 
bomb?  Since  when  has  science  shown  smy 
favoritism  In  dispensing  her  secrets?  I  may 
refuse  my  nelghl)or  my  best  cake  recipe — and 
wake  up  to  find  she  has  concocted  one  better 
than  mine.    The  methods  used  to  train  our 


boys  now,  and  the  equipment,  will  be  obso- 
lete m  5  years.    There  must  be  another  way 
out — why  can't  we  have  the  long  view  l:istead 
of  a  policy  ol  Inadequate  expediency? 
Very  truly  yours. 

Mrs.  La  Ruz  Gress  Lehuan. 


Hamilton  Fish 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THORiAS  L  OWENS 

OF  ILUNOIS 

IN  THE  HOUeE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

V/ednesday,  March  31.  1948 

Mr.  OWENS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  Include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  Chicago  Daily  Tribune  of  March 
19.  1918: 

THE  THEMBLINC  LnTI.E   MAM 

H'.mllton  Fish,  whose  record  as  a  national- 
ist and  an  anti-New  Dealer  makes  him 
anathema  to  all  me-too  Republicans,  filed  as 
a  candidate  for  delegate  to  the  Republican 
National  Convention  from  his  congressional 
district  In  New  York.  One  of  Governor 
Dewey  s  stooges  in  the  Stale  Reprubllcau  ma- 
chine has  managed  to  throw  out  Fish's  nomi- 
nating petition  on  technical  grounds. 

Dewey  and  his  crowd  wouldn't  have  gone 
to  these  lengths  to  bar  Fish  from  the  ballot 
if  they  hadn't  been  afraid  that  he  would 
win.  The  little  wedding-cake  bridegroom  In 
Albany  still  has  to  preserve  the  appearance 
of  a  candidate,'  even  though  he  really  isn't 
one  His  role  In  the  convention  Is  to  create 
a  deadlock  and  prevent  the  nomination  of  an 
honest  Republican.  He  can't  win  himself; 
he  knows  he  can't  win,  and  everyone  else 
knows  he  can't  win. 

To  keep  up  appearances,  however,  it  is 
necessary  that  he  go  into  the  convention  with 
the  solid  backing  of  his  own  State.  Fish  was 
a  barrier  to  tbat  legend  of  unanimity,  so  the 
Dewey  crowd  had  to  liquidate  him. 


Why  Farm  Prices  Have  Been  High 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CLIFFORD  R.  HOPE 


OF  KANSAS 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  March  31.  1948 

Mr.  HOPE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I 
am  herewith  including  an  article  entitled 
"Why  Farm  Prices  Have  Been  High,"  by 
Dr.  John  D.  Black,  professor  of  economics 
at  Harvard  University.  This  article  ap- 
F>eared  in  a  recent  issue  of  the  Christian 
Science  Monitor. 

WHY   FARM   PRICES   HAVE   BEEN   HIGH — THE  WIDE 
HORIZON 

(By  John  D.  Black,  professor  of  economics  at 
Harvard  University  and  authority  on  farm 
economy) 

A  large  fraction  of  the  people  of  this  coun- 
try have  been  blaming  agricultural  prices  and 
even  the  farmers  for  the  Inflation  in  fuU 
gallop  until  a  week  or  so  ago.  and  very  pos- 
sibly only  temporarily  checked.  And  then 
they  have  gone  on  from  there  to  blame  tha 
high  prices  of  farm  products  on  Government 


price  supports  and  have  demanded  that  aU 
these  supports  be  removed. 

The  mere  fact  that  wholesale  prices  of  these 
products  have  broken  as  they  have  recently 
should  be  suDclent  answer  to  the  second  of 
these  charges.  Tliese  breaks  prove  conclu- 
•sively  that  it  was  not  Government  price  sup- 
jvyft  that  was  holding  the  pries  of  food  and 
fibers  at  over  120  p<.'rcent  of  parity,  but  In- 
stead the  forces  of  supply  and  demand, 
coupled  with  a  lot  of  the  speculative  holding 
for  a  further  ri.se  that  alwoys  comes  In  a 
period  of  infiatlon. 

The  Government  price-support  level  is  only 
90  percent  of  parity  (92>j  percent  for  cotton) 
and.  of  course,  these  supports  do  not  cover  all 
products.  The  last  mom  hly  report  on  prices 
shows  hay  at  the  farm  at  62  percent  of  parity 
and  citrus  fruits  at  the  orchard  down  around 
20  percent  of  parity.  It  Is  true  that  a  mod- 
ernized parity  would  reduce  parity  prices  for 
oranges  about  a  third,  but  even  then  the  pre- 
vailing prices  would  "oe  only  a  third  of  parity. 
Virtually  no  other  prices  would  go  down  to 
these  levels  or  anywhere  near  them  If  the 
Government  price-support  program  was 
abolished.  This  program  has  strengthened 
somewhat  the  prices  of  a  small  list  of  farm 
products,  including  principally  potatoes,  pea- 
nuts, poultry,  and  eggs,  which  have  generally 
been  hovering  around  parity,  and  more  often 
a  little  below  than  above  it.  But  if  all  of 
the  price-support  meastires  had  been 
stopped,  the  parity  ratio  would  not  have 
fallen  more  than  two  or  three  points  below 
the  123  which  it  averaged  last  month. 

How  much  of  the  level  of  123  was  becauaa 
of  basic  supply  and  demand  factors  and  how 
much  because  of  speculative  elements  In 
the  market  is  not  for  me  to  say  at  this  time. 
We  shall  never  know.  If  we  get  a  real  busi- 
ness recession  shortly.  If,  however,  prices 
of  farm  products  straighten  out  after  a  week 
or  two  at  a  level,  let  us  say,  of  110  percent 
of  parity,  we  shall  be  able  to  say  that  the 
extra  13  was  mainly  because  of  speculative 
holding.  If  we  get  a  real  recession  at  this 
time,  of  course  prices  of  farm  products  may 
go  clear  down  to  the  Bupj>ort-prlce  level,  and 
even  below  it  temporarily  in  some  cases. 

There  are  some  otlier  Government  activi- 
ties which  do  strengthen  farm  prices.  Buy- 
ing to  supply  hungry  Europe  comes  under 
this  head.  But  this  is  a  part  of  the  demand — 
and  a  small  part  of  it  at  that.  It  is  also  true 
that  the  price  of  sugar  would  fall  a  cent  or 
two  per  pound  If  Import  duties  and  restric- 
tions on  sxigar  Imports  were  removed.  Re- 
moving the  ban  on  imports  of  beef  from 
Argentina  would  also  lower  meat  prices.  But 
present  arrangements  with  respect  to  these 
cannot  be  properly  connected  with  inflation. 
They  have  been  national  policy  for  a  long 
time.  The  sugar  duties  were  twice  their 
present  levels  during  the  Hoover  adminis- 
tration. 

That  domestic  demand  is  almost  solely  re- 
sponsible lor  the  high  prices  consumers  pay 
at  retail — and  these  are  the  prices  that  really 
count — is  evident  from  the  exorbitant  profits 
being  made  by  the  processors  and  distributors 
of  commodities  of  agricultural  origin.  In 
1947  in  the  textile  Industry,  to  take  the  ex- 
treme case,  a  profit  of  47  percent  was  made  on 
actual  Investment  before  taxes  and  28  per- 
cent after  taxes.  Profits  of  department  and 
dry  goods  stores  on  textile  goods  are  prob- 
ably not  equally  high,  but  are  far  above 
normal.  Tet  consumers  have  gone  ahead  and 
bought  all  they  could  get  of  these  commodi- 
ties at  these  extravagant  prices.  And  if  you 
believe  in  the  profit  system  as  is.  you  have  no 
basis  for  criticizing  the  processors  and  mer- 
chants for  these  high  profits. 

Suppose  they  had  denied  themselves  these 
profits,  would  this  have  helped?  The  shelves 
of  the  merchants  would  have  been  swept 
completely  bare:  the  processors  would  have 
been  under  extreme  pressure  to  manufacture 
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loeda;  prices  In  cotton  and  wool  mar- 

tot4  would  bare  been  pxiabed  well  above  th» 

■   ot   the   past    year,    and   the   fanners 

voMld  have  niMle  the  proflu  tnataad  of  the 

Ktra  and  merchants.     The  consuiaen 

t^a  same  time  would  have  had  more  money 

on  othrr  thlnfls.  and  would  haH 

up  the  prices  of  theae. 

argument  can  be  adranced  to  the  effect 

the  cunaumers.  and  even  the  poor  farm- 

Med  additional  foods  In  their  standards 

of  l|vln«  much  more  than  the  manufacturers 

and   merchants  need  more  profits;   but  this 

nothing  to  do  with  Inflation     In  fact,  to 

M  Inflation  la  concerned,  the  argument 

the  other  way:  the  more  income  that 

In  the  hands  of  eonsumers.  the  more 

win  be  spent,  and  the  more  the  Inflation 

be. 

aaore  point  needs  to  be  made  about 
prtee  program  for  farm  products 
farmers  could  not  be  expected  during 
war  to  expand  their  production  to  meet 
iMda  ttnleas  assured  of  prices  equal  at 
to  to  pareent  of  normal  cost- price  (or 
parity)    NtaMoaahlpe  for   2   years   after  the 
end  of  the  war.    We  underwrote  the  Invest- 
mei  t  of   manufacturers   in   other    prodticts 
nee<  led  In  the  war  effort,  and  w«  eould  do 
noting  leas  in  the  case  of  th*  farmers  U  we 
to  get  the  food  produced. 
3  years  or  more  to  recover  on  an 
Investment  In  moet  Unee  of  (arm 
or  5  years,  for  example,  on  an 
In  dairy  production,  or  In  farm 
Fortunately    for    the    Oovem- 
the  demand   for   farm  product*  has 
ter  tonported  prices  of  moet  farm  prod- 
•t  tlw  guaranteed  level, 
la  the  time  for  such  underwriting  of 
fami  prleee  paet.     The  world   is  still  short 
of  f<  od.     We  must  plan  our  production  thu 
year    and  probably  next,  ss  if  there  will  be 
unXi  vorable  weather  In  some  major-produc- 
ing I  traas.  for  only  so  will  we  be  sure  of  hav- 
ing  mough      If  the  weather  then  proves  to 
be  fe  Ighly  favorable  for  sobm  crop,  we  must 
be  pfvpared  to  step  In  and  aopport  the  price 
"    must  assure  the  intiducers  In  advance 
we  wUI  do  thla.    Otherwise  they  can- 
>•  expected  to  plant  the  acreagee  which 
prove  to  be  needed  In  the  event  of  bad 
m.    We  must  continue  such  a  policy 
each   major    farm   product   until   the 
haa   buUt   up  eaoMgh   reserves  of   it 
care  of  one  bad  year. 
Flfwlly.  to  assure  farmers  of  prtcee  at  80 
kt  of  parity  no  matter  what  the  ■!■• 
•f  tld»  crop,  and  thua  induce  them  to  produe* 
ot^tfb  to  b*  eafe.  is  also  very  good  protec> 
'        the  mflauonary  effect  of  a  short 


Danfer  From  Witfaia 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

iON.  CLARE  E.  HOFFMAN 


or    MICHIOAir 


mm  HOUSE  OF  rkprbsiiitativbs 
Wedneadav.  March  31.  1949 


Mi  HOFPJiiAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  most 
people  know  there  are  reda  and  parlor 
piok^  in  the  Administration,  but  few  of 
llae  the  number  of  people  with 
poUcB  recorck.  who  arc  administering 
our  aws — carrying  on  our  business.  If 
you  are  interwUd.  read  this  editorial 
from  the  Cblcmgo  Tribune  of  March  30 
tt  is: 


Th4  Federal  Bureau  of  InveaUgatton.  at  tlia 

ee  of  Attorney  Oenoml  Ttaa  Clarfe.  m% 

o«t  0^  a  propaganda  mtwkw  to  dHBoostmte 

fc*  INw  Deal  la  Mrt  so  top-baavy  with 

aa  tt  aOBMttmes  sesnis.     The  re- 


Communists  tuually  sail  under  false  colors 
and  keep  their  tracks  well  covered,  so  that 
it  Is  hardly  a  surprise  that  the  TBI  has  been 
able  to  report  to  Clark's  order  that  the  files 
fall  to  reflect  overt  duioyalty  In  M  per- 
esat  of  the  cases  studied.  It  u  true  that  no 
leaa  than  84.923  siispscts  were  cited  among 
the  first  410.211  Federal  pay-rollers  to  coma 
under  scruuny.  but  the  FBI  professed  In- 
abUtty  to  pin  anything  on  all  but  1  percent. 

But  In  the  cotirse  of  these  Inquiries  the 
FBI  matched  up  enough  fingerprlnu  to  un- 
cover the  striking  fact  that  one  of  every 
12  persons  In  Truman's  bureaucracy  has  a 
police  rscord.  "The  great  mass. "  sutcs  Chief 
«'•  Wgar  Hoover,  "are  felonies;  we  have  very 
few  mlademeanors."  Mr.  Hoover  took  some 
satisfaction  in  the  fact  that  very  few  of 
these  lawbreakers  were  also  Communists. 

He  stated  that  In  the  dvU  service  ss  a 
whole  205.279  jobholders  were  found  to  have 
police  records,  but  that  the  Civil  Service 
Commission  has  fired  only  8.761.  reprl- 
aundsd  1.9«4.  snd  warned  2331.  Nothing 
has  been  done  about  the  rest. 

In  addition.  6.221  of  71.920  persons  seeking 
positions  In  the  atomic  energy  program  were 
found  to  haye  records,  and  11  521  of  410.211 
pay  roUcrs  checked  under  the  loyalty  pro- 
ceduree  The  Inveatlgatlon  has  proceeded 
far  enough,  aeeotdlng  to  Boover.  to  establish 
that  there  u  a  eooalstent  ratio  of  8  5  percent 
of  Oovemmcnt  workers  who  have  trans- 
greeeed  the  law. 

In  the  light  of  the  Truman  administra- 
tion's unsavory  raeord  as  the  protector  of  the 
Pendergast  vote  thieves  of  Kansas  City  and 
aa  fairy  godBottaw  to  the  Capooe  mob.  four 
of  whoee  laadlnn  lights  were  recently  pa- 
roled after  considerable  sums  of  money  found 
their  way  Into  the  hands  of  pals  of  Truman 
and  Oark.  the  ruah  of  the  Jailbirds  to  Wash- 
ington need  occasion  no  great  wonder. 

An  admmutratlon  which  for  18  years  has 
been  synonymous  with  graft,  scandal,  trick- 
ery, and  corruption,  whose  former  head  lent 
himself  to  the  8300.000  swindle  of  John  Hart- 
ford ftnd  whoee  present  boes  runs  with  the 
Pendergast  convicts.  U  certain  to  attract 
other  birds  of  the  same  feather. 


Bull'i-Eye  Scored  by  Poshnaster  General 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PAUL  W.SHAFER 

OF    MICHIOAJf 

IN  TH«  mcnSM  OF  mPMBBTTATIVBS 
Tuesday.  March  2.  194S 

Mr.  SHAFER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  hold  In 
my  hand  a  reprint  of  a  notice  which 
appeared  In  the  Postal  Bulletin  of  March 
2.  1948.  in  which  the  new  Postmaster 
QeneraJ— the  first  such  high  offlclaJ  ever 
to  be  promoted  from  the  ranks  of  the 
postal  workers— gives  some  very  helpful 
and  long  overdue  advice  to  his  thou- 
sands of  colleagues  in  the  poatal  service. 

I  believe  that  we  In  Congress  should 
praise  FWeral  adminLstrators.  regardless 
of  political  afflllaUon.  if  they  show  them- 
selves  to  be  truly  efllclent  and  aftrnggtly 
endeaTorlng  to  make  the  Ooiremment 
•ervice  better.  In  this  Instance  the 
Honorable  Jesse  M.  Donaldson,  the  new 
Pnttmasler  Oentral.  certainly  has  scored 
a  bulls-eye  for  the  post-<^ce  hierarchy 

Under  leav*  to  tztend  my  remarks  I 
Include  the  INiii»i8lu  Generals  order: 
{Order  No.  S6738;   dated  Mbruary  27.  1848] 

OBsxa  or  ths 
To  AU  Foetal  PemmtM: 

'rom  the  ttma  of  its  setahllshment  In  the 
very  earliest  days  of  the  Republic,  the  United 


poatal  service  has  hsd  as  its  primary 
m  tha  eoUectlon.  distribution,  trans- 
portation, and  delivery  of  the  malls. 

We  in  the  postal  service  cannot  lose  sight 
of  |he  fact  that  we  have  a  grave  reaponsl- 
bllliy  to  the  people  of  this  country  to  keep  the 
maiu  moving  quickly  and  on  schedule  at  all 
tlriee. 

Postal  revenues  and  mall  volume  have  In- 
creased so  rapidly  In  recent  years  that  It 
has  not  been  poaslble,  due  to  other  demands 
on  industry,  to  secure  all  of  the  equipment, 
buildings,  and  related  Items  of  supply  thst 
we  require.  Kzpanslon  In  facilities  will  be 
provided  as  quickly  as  economic  conditions 
permit,  but  In  the  meantime  we  mtist  maln- 
Uln  an  efficient  and  regular  maU  service  In 
every  city,  town,  and  village,  and  on  every 
rural  route.  To  accompltsh  this,  we  must 
have  the  fttllest  cooperation  of  our  entire 
postal  organlaatlon. 

Notwithstanding  th*  tise  of  machinery, 
conveyors,  and  other  tlmesavlng  devices,  ef- 
ficient mall  servtoe  U.  and  always  will  be. 
dependent  on  the  devotion  to  duty  aixd  the 
skill  of  our  vast  army  of  postal  workers. 

It  ukes  human  minds,  and  eyes,  and  hands 
to  read  addreeses  and  to  effect  the  sorting 
dUtrlbutlon.  and  delivery  of  the  malls! 
Therefore,  in  thU  ftindamental  personal  serv- 
ice our  success  Is  measured  by  our  ability  to 
work  together  for  the  oommon  good.  Thoee 
charged  with  the  reaponslbllltles  of  sdmln- 
tstratlon  snd  suparvlalon  must  be  firm  but 
kind  and  tolerant.  Baeh  employee  miut  be 
treated  as  a  dignified  human  being.  Con- 
varsely.  each  employee  must  have  proper 
rtaptct  for  hU  superiors  and  be  willing  to  per- 
form  the  duties  assigned  to  him  cheerfully. 
Briefly  stoted— it  u  my  eameet  wUh  that  all 
workers  and  supervisors  wUl  foUow  the  pre- 
cepts of  the  Oolden  RiUe. 

Courtesy  u  contagious:  If  all  thoae  In  our 
organlaatlon  are  courteous  to  one  another. 
It  will  be  reflected  In  courteous  service  to 
the  patrons.  It  U  easy  to  acquire  the  habit 
wf  «ylng  "Please"  and  "Thank  you."  and  It 
makes  the  days  work  so  much  easier  that 
I  aifi  asklnv  everyone  who  contacts  the  pub- 
lic to  acquire  thu  simple,  courteous  attitude 
I  am  sure  it  wUl  pay  rich  dividends  In  eood 
win. 

Paraonal  appearance  Is  also  Important.  All 
thoee  meeting  the  public  should  present  a 
clean,  neat  appearance  at  all  times  It  Is 
of  equal  Importance  to  keep  workrooms  and 
public  lobbies  In  good  order  by  regular,  fre- 
ttiant.  and  thorough  cleaning.  Let  us  get 
•«r  housee.  large  and  small,  in  order  and 
then  let  us  all  put  our  shoulders  to  the 
Wheel  so  that  the  malU  wUl  get  In  and  out 
onuma.  Oo  first  things  first,  which  In  ths 
postal  service  means; 

(1)  Work  first-class  and  dally  papers  for 
dUpatch  on  the  first  avaUable  train  or  air- 
plane and  for  delivery  on  the  first  available 

(2)  Work  aU  other  dasees  of  maU  In  the 
ordar  raedved  and  keep  it  mortng.  BIml- 
hate  eongaatlon  and  delay  in  pQ»».  «Acas  and 
raUway-mall-service  terminals. 

(3)  Uske  frequent  checks  on  the  handling 
of  mall  by  transportaUon  agencies  and  take 
prompt  steps  to  elloUnate  all  delays. 

(4)  Check  nonarttai  and  delivery  sched- 
ules frequenUy  to  Insure  proper  fiow  of  the 
maU  and  expeditious  service!  Keep  thaae 
collection  and  delivery  trips  on  schedule 

It  U  requested  that  postmasters,  general 
■uperlntandants  of  railway  mall  service,  in- 
spectors In  charge,  and  their  staffs,  coordi- 
nate their  efforta  to  correct  any  service  Irrcgu- 
larltlea  or  dlflksultlaa  and.  when  all  concerned 
r".lf  fj^l  •«o"»,  take  the  nwsaaaary  action 
In  the  field  without  referring  the  matter  to 
the  Department.  Kach  poatmaatar  and  gen- 
eral supermtendent  U  expected  to  act  mde- 
pendently  If  no  other  service  U  Uivolved 
Obviously  What*  tncraaasd  expenditures  are 
tobe  made,  prior  apprtmu  must  be  secured 
from  tba  proper  btireau 

J    M.  DONAUMON, 

Fottmaster  Gmrral 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  OLIN  E.  TEAGUE 

or  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  31.  1948 

Mr.  TEAGUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  wLsh  to  include  a  letter  from  Rev. 
N.  R.  Stone,  of  Corsicana.  Tex.,  who  has 
had  more  than  50  years  of  service  in  the 
Methodist  Church.  Reverend  Stone  has 
reque.sted  me  to  have  his  letter  brought 
to  the  attention  of  all  Members  of  Con- 
gress. 

OUX   BIGGEST  FEOBLEM 

Representative  Olin  E.  Teacut. 

Washington.  D.  C: 

There  are  some  great  questions,  besides 
polities,  that  need  attention  In  1948.  When 
the  question  of  giving  Is  up  for  any  cause 
whatsoever,  the  first  thing  to  consider  Is. 
are  we  able,  have  we  got  it  to  Rive?  That 
can  and  should  be  answered  by  a  direct  "Yes" 
or  "No."  Any  arguments  on  the  merits  of 
the  case  Is  meaningless  until  question  one 
Is  settled  We  cannot  honestly  give  that  we 
do  not  have.  • 

We  lost  more  than  1250.000.000.000  in  the 
war  gamble,  money  we  still  owe.  The  world 
la  no  better  off.  Europe  is  no  better  off. 
Every  sane  man  must  admit  I250.000.000.COO 
Is  only  a  small  part  of  our  loss.  Yes.  If  we 
had  only  stayed  out  of  that  gamble  In  Europe, 
we  might  be  In  position  now  to  help  sub- 
stantially where  help  Is  needed,  that  help 
is  needed  no  one  will  deny.  That  question 
needs  no  argument. 

No  one  has  yet  come  forth  with  a  plan  to 
liquidate  that  war  debt  in  the  next  50  to 
100  years.  There  are  plans,  and  plans  to 
add  minions,  and  millions  more  to  the  debt 
What  a  burden  on  the  necks  of  future  gen- 
erations. Is  that  fair  treatment  for  the  un- 
born millions  In  our  own  homeland?  Is  It 
honest?  That  that  does  not  belong  to  us 
should  not  be  given  away  even  In  acts  of 
charity.  The  future  generations  must  bear 
the  burdens  of  their  own  times. 

What  will  this  Congress  do  about  that  big 
debt  that  is  right  now  threatening  our  se- 
curity? Our  security  Is  not  so  much  depend- 
ent on  military  preparedness  and  the  UMT 
as  It  Is  on  the  liquidation  of  that  debt.  That 
is  the  biggest  question  before  our  Nation 
today.  A  plan  to  pay  five  billion  a  year  and 
Interest  will  clear  the  debt  In  50  years.  If  we 
have  no  more  wars.  But  for  our  safety  It 
should  be  liquidated  In  25  years. 

The  common  people  are  agreed  on  one 
thing  that  Is  needed  at  Washington,  less 
extravagance  and  greater  economy  In  run- 
ning the  Oovemment.  That  "25  percent  re- 
duction In  Government  expenses"  must  now 
be  more  than  the  empty  promise  and  the 
mirage  they  have  followed  till  they  are  faint 
and  heart  sick.  Here  Is  where  the  money 
must  come  from  to  pay  old  debts.  The  coun- 
try will  not  stand  for  higher  taxes  or  the 
present  wartime  taxes  much  longer. 

If  this  Nation  is  to  survive  and  retain  her 
place  among  the  leading  nations  of  the  world 
as  leader,  she  must  plan  a  more  economical 
regime.  A  debt  that  has  been  accumulating 
for  15  years  will  not  be  easily  liquidated.  We 
may  not  hope  to  get  out  of  the  red  In  our 
time  and  truthfully  aay  the  books  are  In 
balance,  but  we  can  Inaugurate  a  plan,  if 
faithfully  followed,  some  future  generation 
may  have  that  satisfaction. 

N.  R.  Stons. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  W.  M.  (DON)  WHEELER 

OF  CEORGU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  31,  1948 

Mr.  WHEELER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Ap- 
pendix I  am  quoting  from  the  Rehabili- 
tation Service  Bulletin  published  by  the 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the  United 
States  under  date  of  March  10,  1948. 
This  is  one  of  the  best  discussions  of  the 
different  problems  arising  under  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  so-called  GI  bill  of 
rights  that  I  have  seen  and  would  like 
to  commend  its  reading  to  the  member- 
ship of  the  House. 

Those  Members  who  have  received 
numerous  communications  on  the  sub- 
ject of  avocational  training  for  veterans 
will  do  well  to  read  the  following  bulle- 
tin to  which  I  have  already  referred. 

VrW    VOCATIONAL    RIHABlLrTATlON    AND 
EDUCATION   Btn.LCTTN   NO.    27 

Sooner  or  later  it  was  bound  to  arise  and 
now  it  Is  here — the  question  aa  to  the  rela- 
tive prudence  exercised  by  our  OI's  in  the 
selection  of  types  of  training  under  Public 
Law  346.  and  the  question  mark  on  the  ulti- 
mate success  which  our  GI's  will  obtain. 
This  Is  the  (64  question.  This  bulletin  wUl 
not  give  you  the-  answer,  but  It  will  give 
you  enough  basic  information  to  bring  you 
up  to  date  on  what  Is  going  on.  and  at  a 
later  date,  place  you  In  a  better  position 
to  analyze  the  situation  in  your  own  baclt- 
yard. 

Without  possessing  the  qualities  of  a 
mystic,  I  believe  it  safe  to  say  that  all  of  the 
activity  now  in  progress  on  this  problem,  in 
the  form  of  news  releases,  surveys,  congres- 
sional hearings,  conferences,  etc.,  will  even- 
tually result  in  some  modifications  to  the  OI 
bill.  I  doubt  very  much  that  any  changes 
v/ill  take  place  this  year,  but  the  hubbub 
of  chatter  gives  strong  indications  of  what 
is  in  store  for  the  future,  based  on  present 
findings. 

It  Is  interesting  to  listen  to  and  read  the 
comments  of  various  nonveteran  groups  and 
persons  who  present  their  Ideas  relative  to 
veterans'  welfare,  but  when  such  persons 
are  so  far  removed  from  veterandom  and 
start  to  iipeak  for  the  veteran  they  usually 
end  up  on  the  wrong  track. 

By  this  time  we  have  developed  certain 
views  and  have  drawn  certain  conclusions 
alx>ut  the  GI  program  and  how  it  has  pro- 
gressed thus  far  in  our  own  community. 
We  know  that  it  Is  not.  nor  never  will  be, 
any  better  than  the  veterans'  ability,  inter- 
est, and  application  to  the  t3T)e  of  training 
he  has  chosen.  However,  the  decision  that 
our  veterans  must  make  on  a  future  career 
is  not  an  easy  one.  They,  like  everyone 
else,  are  trying  to  obtain  the  security  of  the 
future  by  their  present  planning  and  in  the 
light  of  present  conditions,  with  talk  of  de- 
pression, Job  markets,  and  even  a  potential 
war.  It  is  no  easy  task  to  use  calm,  easy 
reasoning  about  the  future. 

To  make  the  matter  more  practical,  look 
to  your  own  experience  and  to  the  experi- 
ence of  those  who  come  in  contact  with  you. 
How  difficult  a  decision  It  Is,  to  arrive  with 
a  der  ee  of  certainty,  at  a  futtire  occupa- 
tion? If  someone  20  years  ago  would  have 
told  you  that  you  would  be  a  VFW  service 
officer  today;  that  I  would  be  writing  this 
to  you:  that  we  would  have  seen  activity  in 
many   other   occupations   t>efore   we   finally 


settled  on  the  one  that  beat  suited  our  abili- 
ties— would  you  have  agreed  with  them? 
The  answer,  I  leave  with  you.  The  only  * 
point  that  I  am  trying  to  make  here  Is  that 
our  GI's  are  having  the  same  trouble  trying 
to  decide  just  what  is  best  for  their  own 
future. 

Most  veterans,  I  believe,  are  capable  of 
plannlni;  their  future  wisely.  By  this  I 
mean  that  they  have  t.ie  native  ability  to 
follow  through  on  what  they  have  started, 
to  a  successful  completion.  Evidence  from 
training  institutions  all  over  the  country, 
give  proof  to  the  fact  that  they  have  left 
an  unmistakable  mark  on  the  American 
scene.  They  work  hard,  work  their  teachers 
harder,  get  higher  marks,  and  waste  little 
time  on  horseplay.  In  fact,  they  will  event- 
ually bring  &bo\it  a  second  industrial  rev- 
olution but  this  time  it  will  be  in  education, 
for  the  reason  that  they  are  showing  the 
schools  that  some  of  their  methods  of  teach-  * 
ing  and  procedure  are  just  n  little  on  the 
antiquated  side. 

It  Is  also  true  that  we  have  veterans  who 
are  attending  school  merely  for  the  sake  of 
receiving  a  sul^sistence  allowance,  until 
something  better  shows  up.  For  these  vet- 
erans I  manifest  no  interest.  If  they  do  not 
want  to  help  themselves  seriously,  they  most 
certainly  don't  want  any  help  from  the  VFW. 
This  group  of  veterans  are  at  a  minimum, 
thank  goodness. 

There  is  another  group  of  veterans  t^at 
really  need  our  assisunce.  It  was  true  be- 
fore the  war,  and  it  is  true  now,  that  there 
are  veterans  who  ore  not  capable  of  setting 
up  a  proper  prospective  and  following 
through  to  completion.  These  veterans,  sin- 
cere with  themselves,  but  confused  as  to  how 
and  where  to  proceed,  are  the  victims  of 
anyone  who  can  sell  them  a  bill  of  goods. 
And  l}elleve  me,  there  are  lots  of  bills  of 
goods  being  sold  too,  and  the  poor  vet- 
eran doesn't  know  what  to  do  with  it  after 
he  buys  it.  Letters  coming  across  your  desk 
and  mine,  interviews  with  veterans  day  after 
day,  give  indication  of  what  has  been  said. 
Just  for  example  sake — here  is  a  veteran 
who  la  attending  a  radio  school  because,  as 
he  stated,  it  looked  so  simple  and  appeared 
to  be  the  quickest  approach  to  a  method  of 
earning  money  to  support  his  family.  With- 
out consulting  anyone,  he  entered  school. 
After  going  to  school  for  about  2  months,  he 
finds  that  he  is  not  doing  too  well  and  be-  . 
comes  the  victim  of  luclous  advertising  in 
some  other  field,  and  decides  that  refrigera- 
tion is  the  thing  for  him.  Now  Just  what  is 
happening  to  this  veteran?  He  is  sincere, 
we  won't  question  that.  But  here  he  Is  wast- 
ing valuable  eligibility  time,  and  building 
up  a  mind-set  of  discouragement,  simply  be- 
cause he  does  not  have  the  ability  to  plan. 

Now  we  have  a  cross-section  of  veternua  in 
training.  For  all  veterans  we  have  advo- 
cated the  use  of  advisement  and  guidance, 
as  a  possible  solution.  Yes,  I  know  that  it  is 
not  100-percent  accxirate;  in  fact,  we  both 
know  that  any  test  of  human  nature  has  its 
limitations.  But  we  are  agreed  that  it  is  a 
more  certain  guidepost  than  to  select  a  course 
of  education  or  training  out  of  mere  whim  or 
fsmcy,  rather  than  on  the  solid  ground  of 
ability  and  a  fair  indication  of  success. 

We  have  no  reason  to  question  the  courses 
taken  by  those  veterans,  who  can  show  some- 
thing tantamount  to  occupational  as  veil  as 
cultural  success  in  life.  If,  however,  we  put 
the  accent  on  the  cultural  alone,  or  on  the 
hobby  interest  of  the  veteran,  then  the  in- 
tent and  purpose  of  the  GI  bill  is  jsinr  de- 
feated. We  are  not  saying  that  cultural  or 
hobby  courses  are  \fcTong.  but  we  are  saying 
that  such  courses  are  not  the  intent  of  the 
GI  bill.  The  intention  of  the  Congress  is  the 
rehabilitation  of  the  veteran  to  the  role  he 
must  play  in  civilian  life  as  a  productive  citi- 
zen. Now,  many  schools  have  shifted  their 
emphasis  from  vocational  opportunities  for 
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reaponalbillty   waa   delegated   to   the 
to   prepare   llsu   of   educational    and 
tra  nlnt   inatttutlona   which    were   qualified 
— -*  equipped  to  provide  tralnlnc  for  veterana. 
Kboola.  because  of  the  wording  of  tba 
that  were  approved  can  be  either  of  a 
reel  satlonal  nature,  an  outlet  for  bobby  in- 
terasta.  or  one  of  aotind  vocational  training, 
the  duty.of  the  State  approving  agen- 
to  ttiTaatlgata  and  aupervlse  the  places 
whljeh  they  approve.    Ws  need  not  bow  our 
^^when  we  say  it.  but  aU  of  the  State 
•pp  xwlng  agencies  have  not  lived  up  to  good 
^^^  B  atandarda  of  education.  Judging  from 
typsa  of  plaoaa  that  are  placed  on  the 
app  "oved  Usts.    It  la  sasy  enougb  fbr  a  State 
ayp  ovtng  aganey  to  approve  a  place  of  train - 
tof.  but  unites  there  la  follow-up  and  auper- 
nsti  o  of  tbe  approved  place  of  training,  the 
alea  lenU  of  decay  soon  rear  their  ugly  head 
to  t  3e  disadvantage  of  the  veteran  and  the 
disc  edit  of  the  approving  agency.     If  you 
believe  that  thla  Is  far-fetched,  the  files  of 
^ialnta   from   veterans   will   more   than 
fm^  fy    the    contention.     The    task    placed 
upon  the  approving  ^anelao  was  an  enor- 
g>ot  •  one.  many  of  them  approving  achocls 
■      1  before  any  ssUbllshed  procedures  were 
able  by  which  to  meaaure  what  ahould 
ippnyved  and  what  should  be  rejected. 
Job  la  Just  too  big  for  the  State  approv- 
•ganelea    to    competently    control.    In 
^States  one  man  la  respooalble  for  over 
Kfaools  and  placee  of  training.     Tunds 
are   lot  available  tn  other  States      But  there 
Is  no  use  crying  over  "apUt  milk  -    The  alt- 
VBtt  m  ta  here,  and  the  veterana  select  what 
la  a|  proved  and  hope  that  they  get  the  bsat 
of  tie  bargain. 

■irller.  I  mantloaad  that  many  new 
acho  >ls  came  Into  atoatoace  since  the  passage 
of  Ilia  OI  Mil.  Tbay  are  sppreMa  by  tha 
8tot^  approving  agency  and  ara  to  buatnasa 
a  profit.    There  are  close  to  30.000 
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of  these  private  schooU  tn  the  United  Stotaa. 
In  fact  It  to  really  a  big  bualneas.  running 
Into  billions  of  dollars.  Our  ulaiaiii  attend 
these  scbools  In  large  numbara.  aad  a  qusa- 
tkm  aaark  looms  up  on  the  sincerity  of  some 
of  thaaa  schools.  This  to  not  meant  to  be  a 
crack  at  the  pnvau  schooU.  coUeetlvely.  be- 
for  years  certain  prlvau  schooU  of 
aland  Ing  have  served  a  worthy  publla 
fey  auing  a  gap  tbat  was  not  provided 
ta  pvMle  sducatloB.  We  have  no  aauaa  for 
•rgmMBt  with  those  sahoola  thai  ava  prt- 
Martiy  tolorastad  In  aorrli^  a  pufella  fMM- 
tion.  but  «a  Heal  aavtoiniy  ha*t  a  fHaa  to 
(rtck  wttn  flMM  Mfedala  that  havs  pmm  m 
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would  the  A»C'a,  and  the  VA  to  ehargad  by 
law  as  the  agaucy  to  givs  the  pruT>er  tnisr- 
pratatlon.  Our  policy  baa  been,  that  when 
a  dispuu  artaes  betwacn  the  VA  and  the 
school  wt  wUl  Itoten  to  both  aldea  and  then. 
after  a  deliberation  of  the  meriu  of  the  case, 
take  a  stand  In  ths  Interest  of  the  veteran 
and  the  law.  Our  direct  rsapoBtfMllty  to  to 
the  veterans  and  hLs  intereau.  an^  everything 
constotent  with  the  law  should  be  construed 
to  foster  hto  welfare. 

In  March   1943.  Just  a  year  prior  to  the 
passags   of   the   so-called    OI   bill,   the   law 
known  aa  Public  Law  10  was  passed  for  ths 
vocational  rehaklUUtlon  of  the  dUabled  vei- 
arana  of  WorM  War  U.    The  pattern  followed 
by  thU  law  waa  almilar  to  tbat  which  waa 
used  after  World  War  I.  but  with  decided 
Improvement — to  give  a  aound  employment 
objective  for  each  veteran  so  aa  to  make  him 
aelf-rellant    and    aelf-aupportlng.     Tou    are 
aware  of  the  fact  that  Public  Law  16  veterana. 
only   enter    training   after    they    have   been 
asposed  to  psychological  testing  and  a  deter- 
BBlnatlon  of  a  definite  Job  objective.     The 
reason  for  thto  method  of  approach  to  quite 
obvloua.     Under  Public  Law  Ifl.  the  Veterans* 
Admtntotratlon    has   a   direct   responsibility 
to  see  to  It  that  the  rehabtuutlon  of  the 
veteran  to  a  suiuble  employment  objective 
to  aooompltohed.     In  their  eflorts  to  accom- 
pltoh  thto  end.  the  VA  to  moat  aaatknia  In  tbe 
movementa  they  make  regarding  tha  diaabled 
veteran.     Despite  thto  cawtloaanaaa.  however, 
we  know  that  the  employabtllty  of  thsae  vet- 
arans.  after  training,  presents  a  major  prob- 
1am.  and  to  the  real  test  of  the  success  of  the 
program*.     But  the  step  to  In  the  right  di- 
rection— good  training     Por  tbe  ptirpose  of 
our  discussion.  It  to  to  be  noted  that  the 
aame  caution  to  not  exercised  when  It  comes 
*o   '«*»»»•  in  training  under  Public  Law 
84«.  bacaoaa  the  law  doss  not  require  It.   I  am 
contsntad  to  know  that  the  Interest  of  our 
tflaahled  eomradsa  la  protected,  as  thto  pro- 
tsctlon  extends  to  some  230.000  men  now  In 
training.     But  I  can't  lose  sight  of  the  fact 
tbat  for  every  one  man  training  under  Public 
Law   16.   you   have   10  men   training  vmder 
Public  Law  34«.     At  the  present  time   there 
are  approxlmauly  3.000.000  veterana  \n  train- 
ing under  Public  Law  M«     Out  of  thto  num- 
bar.  plua  thoae  who  have  either  used  up  their 
allglbUlty  or  who  have  dlacontlnued  train- 
ing, only  one  in  about  eight  have  used  the 


advisement  and  guidance  service.  lar  other 
words,  a  free  rein  to  given  to  the  veteran 
to  ehooaa  any  type  of  training  that  to  ap- 
proved, and  becauae  of  those  veterans  who 
cannot  plan:  because  of  those  tftkiwtla  and 
tnOnlng  esUbltobmenU  which  Jumped  on  tha 
iMtttf  wapas  for  profit:  baeauae  of  the  laxity 
of  aodM  ttoto  approving  agencies;  bscause 
of  the  radoaUOBs  in  the  number  of  training 
who  formerly  supervised  the  vetersn 
Watnlng,  but  who  no  longer  do  so,  snd 
Mtoa  of  tha  feroad  Meaning  to  be  taksn 
af  tha  OI  bui.  ws  havs  our 
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HON.  aiFFORD  R.HOPE 

ur  KANaAa 

m  THl  HOUM  OrjyPMMiATIV 

Wednetdav.  Wtih  31.  t94t 


•  ^taker.  un( 


Mr.  HOPE  Mr  SPeaker.  Under  per- 
mtoaton  granted  bw  to  txtend  iry  re- 
BidrkB  In  the  Rnau.  I  Include  hei  ewith 
an  editorial  from  a  recent  Isaue  <if  the 
Country  Gentleman  entitled  "A  Direrent 
View  of  Surpluses": 

The  common  feeling  toward  an  old  farm 
bogey— surpluses  of  food  and  feed  grains— 
needa  changing.  Nearly  all  the  proposito  for 
a  new  farm  program  so  far  presented  to  the 
Houae  and  Senate  commltteea  have  -'lewed 
an  oversupply  as  an  evU  to  be  prevented  or 
got  rid  of  as  speedily  as  possible. 

Yet  recent  experience,  during  the  wiir  snd 
at  present,  haa  twice  demonstrated  that  re- 
aerves  of  food  and  feed  grains  are  an  nestl- 
mabls  asset.  When  Pearl  Harbor  came,  ap- 
prtaOmately  600.000.000  buahela  of  vheat. 
com.  and  other  grain  were  in  atorage.  either 
owned  by  the  Government  or  under  loan. 
Without  theae  reserves  the  expanded  live- 
stock, dairy,  and  poultry  programs,  which 
contributed  ao  much  to  victory,  woulc  have 
been  Impossible.  Right  now  a  reset  ve  of 
wheat  and  feed  grains  would  be  one  of  the 
greatest  blessings  we  could  have.  It  would 
avert  a  reduction  of  livestock  and  pDultry 
that  threatens  to  carry  them  below  the  coun- 
try'a  going  needa. 

Such  urgencies  can  be  repeated  In  Um  fu- 
ture. tt-oughU  wUl  recur,  as  thto  yeai .  We 
have  embarked  on  a  foreign  program  that  to 
likely  to  call  for  emergency  supplies  at  times. 
Thto  country  haa  nearly  12.000.000  mor.?  peo- 
ple than  In  IMO  and  Its  growing  pcpu.atlon 
has  shown  that  it  wanU  to  eat  more  meat, 
dairy  and  poultry  producte.  Long-rang<  farm 
programs  to  raise  the  food  level  In  thto  coun- 
try by  expanding  production  along  thes«  lines 
have  been  proposed  by  H.  B.  Babcock.  In 
Country  Gentleman,  and  by  the  Department 
of  Agriculture.  They  can  be  successful  only 
If  adequate  feed  reserves  are  on  hand  to  ais- 
bUlze  operations.  Without  them  the  first 
drought  or  emergency  drain  on  BUjtplles 
would  cataae  a  liquidation  of  herds  and  Jlocks 
that  would  be  disastrous  to  farmers. 

Plainly  an  adequate  aaasrve  of  food  snd 
^**<^  fratod  la  in  the  Interest  of  agriculture, 
the  eaaaiMBlng  public  and  the  nation.    The 
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<IliaaClon  is  how  to  prevent  !t  from  having 
a  depressing  effect  on  farmers'  market  prices. 

One  logical  method  has  been  suggested. 
Thto  to  for  Congress  to  establtoh,  as  a  per- 
manent Government  policy,  tbat  such  a  re- 
serve shall  be  maintained  as  an  invsatment 
in  the  national  security.  Although  It  would 
be  turned  over  to  prevent  deterioration,  the 
same  volume  wotUd  be  held  tuitll  needed  to 
meet  shortages  or  other  emergencies.  It 
would  b«  off  tbe  markst  until  rtqulred.  Any 
produatlon  goals  which  might  be  set  up 
awtUd  take  its  ralstenoa  Into  account.  Part 
of  the  '  MH  effect  of  surpluses  to  tba 

IWOs  U  .«,... ,atad  to  un<iarvalnt)r  over  Oof« 
sinmant  ptA\9\m.  Tbofs  would  be  no  unaar* 
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tfiiaalrirtM  |>rlM  wi—k;  idl  m  •Mk  toayr* 
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vKi'  «  future.    Ths  sarlisst  ixjsaibls'aa* 

cuuiu.c.wit  of  an  adsquuts  reserve  uf  food 
nnd  fsed  grains  snd  tu  maintenance  for 
emergencies  should  be  mads  a  definite  Gov- 
amment  policy.  And  such  a  surplus  should 
be  financed  and  looked  upon  as  what  It  really 
to — an  Investment  In  the  national  security 
and  not  a  burden  to  be  borne  by  the  farmers. 


The  Marihall  Plan— What  it  Will  Cost  You 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  CURE  E.  HOFFMAN 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  31.  1948 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  be- 
cause its  terms  have  been  uncertain,  few 
have  had  the  opportunity  to  learn  the 
cost  of  the  Marshall  plan. 

Recently  the  Congressional  Legislative 
Service,  which  receives  some  $250,000 
per  year  to  furnish  Information,  made  a 
study  of  the  plan  as  now  proposed  and 
learned  that  from  July  1.  1945,  to  June 
30,  1947,  we  extended  aid  to  foreign  na- 
tions to  the  amount  of  $24,099,211,087. 
If  that  amount  had  been  paid  in  propor- 
tion by  each  Individual,  it  would  have 
cost  each  of  us.  Including  the  children, 
those  In  prl.son,,  hospitals,  and  Federal 
Institutions.  $183.03.  The  present  pro- 
posal, extending  from  1948  to  1952.  and 
calling  for  but  $17,000,000,000,  will  cost 
each  of  us  $129.11. 

If  you  figure  the  two  together,  each 
of  us  will  be  required  to  pay  $312.14  for 
foreign  aid.  But  If  you  want  to  know 
what  the  plan  will  really  cost  you,  you 
might,  just  for  a  pa.stlme,  sit  down, 
figure  the  number  of  people  in  your 
block,  then  determine  how  many  can 
pay  this  $312.14.  or  any  part  of  it,  count 
them  out  and  determine  Just  how  much 
you  and  those  who  can  pay  will  be  re- 
quired to  pay  to  aid  foreign  nations. 
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To  give  you  a  little  more  Information 
about  the  cost,  there  is  printed  herewith 
an  article  by  6tyli8  Bridges.  United 
Statea  Senator  from  New  Hampshlra, 
Who  i«  chairman  of  the  Senate  Flnanca 
Committee  which  handles  approprla- 
tlon«.  II  anyone  knows  anything  about 
what  thla  plan  will  cost,  Senator  Baibocs 
tmdoubtddly  haa  as  much  rellabla  In- 
formation aa  anyone.  My  niggestlon  la 
that  you  read  hla  atatamtnt. 

Moit  respectfully,  too,  I  add  that  If 
you  are  inclined  to  And  fault  about  Mgh 
prlccN.  about  the  Mtrclty  of  sontlhiag 
you  went  to  town  to  buy,  ju«t  remtmber 
thai  the  Marshall  plan  and  lie  adyoettee 
ire,  to  a  tarce  defree,  rMPonHMt  for 
those  hlih  prieea.  thON  MtrtMlM. 

Vou  know,  you  just  eannol.  Mid  I  mi 
turn  you  win  imrrtrm  l\\§  reiMtlUon  Of 
this  nUat/f/mti  statamitnt,  hive  your  Mke 
•nd  eat  It,  too,  You  eannoi  miuI  It 
•broad  and  u«e  It  iMff  •$  Imm. 

The  artlele  by  ffwitdr  BtiNM,  whleh 
was  printed  In  (he  Mariti  Imim  of  the 
AmertfM  iMfMliM*  Ut  m  fotlowf  i 


IT  WfMr  99tlt  TOV 

(%  •rnaa  Safaew,  Vnli«4  itaies  dewier 
from  New  H>f  ijiiw^ 

I  ofun  wonder,  as  |  iM  to  OenfMas,  turn 
many  Amarlcans  baek  hema  art  rs£in«  up 
to  ths  cold,  hard  truth  about  ths  kfarshsU 
plan  to  promote  luropaau  rseovery.  Uow 
many  havs  figured  out  what  it  will  msan  to 
them  for  tha  neit  ssversl  years  In  terms  of 
grocery  bills,  taxes,  rents,  and  that  new  car 
they  want?    Are  they  ready  to  pay  the  price? 

These  questions  bother  me  because  the 
Senate  Appropriations  Committee,  which  I 
head,  must  decide  each  year  how  many  bil- 
lions of  dollars  our  country  can  prudently 
spend  on  this  projact.  The  people  should 
know  the  facts  and  be  prepared  to  pay  the 
price  before  we  appropriate  money  to  send 
billions  of  dollars'  worth  of  American  prod- 
ucts to  Europe. 

Perhaps  I  am  so  conscious  of  public  opin- 
ion because  I  am  from  a  Yankee  State  where 
voters  are  in  the  habit  of  telling  their  law- 
makers what  they  think  In  bluntest  terms. 
A  few  months  ago,  before  I  left  for  Europe 
to  Investigate  the  need  for  a  Marshall  plan, 
a  friend  of  mine,  who  was  the  railroad  ticket 
agent  from  whom  I  was  purchasing  a  ticket, 
remarked  to  me:  "Well,  I  don't  know  what 
this  Marshall  plan  Is  all  about,  but  to  be 
frank.  Senator,  I  don't  think  you  do.  either." 

I  caecede  there  was  possibly  something  In 
what  he  said,  and  In  Europe  I  tried  to  rem- 
edy the  situation.  My  committee  went  Into 
nearly  every  corner  of  Europe.  We  talked 
not  only  to  government  officials  but  to  oppo- 
sition leaders,  farmers,  industrialists,  and 
miners.  In  at  least  one  Instance  I  was  ex- 
amining the  horse's  mouth  so  closely  that 
I  was  accused  of  being  a  snooper.  I  did  not 
mind  that,  for  I  think  America  Is  entitled 
to  know  how  some  of  the  billions  we  have 
sent  abroad  are  being  spent. 

On  my  return  I  talked  ever  my  findings 
with  some  of  my  neighbors.  I  told  them 
that  western  Europe,  as  I  saw  It,  is  war-torn 
and  vlrtuaUy  poverty  stricken,  a  pauper 
drain  on  the  rest  of  the  world,  and  a  breed- 
ing ground  for  communism.  I  told  them  I 
had  reached  the  conviction  that  for  the  next 
few  years  we,  in  America,  should  appropriate 
money  to  send  substantial  aid  to  Europe  to 
help  get  its  people  on  their  feet. 

"Our  Government  has  taken  over  the  role 
of  leadership  for  three-quarters  of  the 
world."  I  said.  "If  we  are  to  live  up  to  our 
responsibilities,  you  and  I  have  got  to  do 
this  thing,  and  we  might  as  well  face  it." 

One  of  my  friends,  Seth  Durham,  «  store-T"* 
keeper  who  gave  me  my  first  $5  contribu- 
tion when  I  ran  for  Governor  in  the  thlrtlea, 
explained  his  feelings  to  me.     "For  years," 


he  said,  "It  seenu  like  ws've  done  nothing  but 
sacrifice  to  make  a  better  world.  I've  sent  my 
Doy  to  war.  I've  gone  without  help  here  at 
the  store  and  scrimped  on  food  and  gas,  snd 
have  had  to  put  up  with  high  prices  and 
taxes.  Now  I'm  all  tuckersd  and  confused  no 
tad.  Ws  seam  to  ba  getting  nowhere  faster 
all  the  time.  I  suppoac  we'va  got  to  do  this, 
Sttlbs,  but  put  on  all  tha  aafagunrds  you 
aan." 

I  assured  him  I  would  do  ny  baat. 

I  think  that  moat  Aliiartaana  faal  ntieb 
tha  sam«  wsy  ahmit  tha  VuropaAn  recfltary 

6 Ian,  Mnding  th«i#  biinmis  will  hit  im  all 
ard,  tt  Is  tinquaaUaaabiy  a  Ksmiit^  « 
delln tie  risk,  Put,  aef  Mi  my  nfiviit-t-  w# 
iliitlbetaiMMaira«i<*f  RsmMe,aii'>  g 

•  Meie  ffMNKd  ruN,  if  we  don't 

Tli#ttel»>pifliiiiiit'a  ertftfial  plans  aub. 
mined  m  emmm  wars  aa  tonaM^  a»'"^h 
M,  lo  »f  iMfid,  Ma  fish  wn«  s,  .|, 

l^evM  <»i«^rtibeeMibair»a«."~  »f 

«*«  tnsi  *Heill|l|MIII|tr  ,.« 

iht>\r  ».  -fi^f,  afii  IHiawt>«-  >..»<>'  ffiat 

"«•''  «»  "»liMw  yp  (h#   Hid   In  a 

hii'iit*^,,,^  ff.Mf.nar  te  Make  ewe  m$§mut 
(is«d  nfffi,  (ivfii^ 

M  M  M  a  eiri  or  NmiiMiei  |M*iM>r  r«^  a  peeee* 
fill  werld  In  whiab  our  famuias  um  ba  pre*. 
parous  and  intaAi 

Whils  this  inkuranoa  pollay  will  ba  ohaapar 
tfiku  war,  It  wtu  still  bs  a  r*  '  ^  -.ien  to 
avery  Amsrlcan.    And  unlsss  .igr—' 

Hbis  fact  is  fsead,  sn  anormotu  aifcUiualon- 
ment  lies  ahaad.  Too  many  of  the  admin* 
istration's  spokesmen  have  tried  to  gloss  ovar 
this  burden. 

My  neighbors  In  New  Hampshire — and  all 
the  people  of  the  United  States— have  got  to 
realize  that  the  tremendous  shipment  of 
goods  contemplated  by  the  European  recov- 
ery program  is  going  to  hit  them  right  In 
their  homes,  stomachs,  and  pocketbooks.  It 
Is  going  to  mean  that  my  friend,  S»th  Dur- 
ham, for  example,  is  going  to  have  to  pay  still 
higher  prices  in  many  cases.  Also,  he's  going 
to  have  to  put  up  with  more  shortages,  and 
he's  going  to  have  to  pay  high  taxes  for  sev- 
eral more  years.  I'm  stUl  not  sure  how  well 
Seth  is  going  to  like  this  aspect  of  the  Euro- 
pean   recovery   plan. 

Perhaps  the  burden  would  not  be  so  heavy 
If  it  came  some  other  time.  But  as  it  is,  the 
aid  program  is  coming  when  the  United  States 
Is  in  the  midst  of  a  tremendous  inflationary 
boom  and  Is  desperately  trying  to  balanoa 
supply  and  demand. 

I  have  discovered  from  talking  to  Seth  and 
others  that  most  voters  don't  realize  that 
the  United  States  has  already  poured  over 
$15,000,000,000  in  supplies,  food,  loans,  and 
gifts  Into  Europe  since  the  war  ended.  In  a 
period  of  2  years  we  sent  2.000,000.000  feet 
of  lumber.  And  10  percent  of  all  our  steel 
products  have  been  going  outside  the  coun- 
try. Lumber  and  steel  are  two  of  the  funda- 
mental items  In  our  economy.  They  make 
homes  and  cars  and  tractors.  Therefore,  is  it 
any  wonder  that  we're  suffering  from  short- 
ages and  high  prices? 

Under  the  European  recovery  program  we 
are  expected  to  send  several  bUlion  dollars' 
worth  of  help  to  Europe  In  the  next  18 
months,  and  then.  In  each  of  the  next  three 
succeeding  years,  appropriate  additional  bil- 
lions. In  the  over-all  program  we  shall  be 
expected  to  send  to  Europe  millions  of  tons 
of  grain,  cotton,  and  finished  steel,  and  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  trucks. 

Obviously,  such  shipment  will  leave  gaping 
holes  m  our  economy  here  at  home,  and  they 
are  only  a  few. 

It  is  well  established,  for  example,  that 
Government  buying  of  food  for  shipment  Is  a 
major  cause  of  the  high  prices  you  are  paying 
■t  stores — and  probably  will  have  to  continue 
to  pay.  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Anderson 
acknowledged  to  my  committee  that  every 
time  be  goes  Into  the  market  to  buy  wheat 
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action  kicks  th«  price  up     His  buying,  ba 

loaa  bavt  a  "material  Iniluenca"  In 

wheat  prtcea  higb.     And  that  keepa 

I  iread  prices  high.     Mr.  Anderson  says 

to  buy  when  the  market  Is  slacking 

as  to  exciu  It  as  little  as  poanlbla. 

matter  wban  b«  buys,  tt  u  bound  to 

rtoaa  through  the  m^f.  because  the 

States  OiWliaant  Is  the  only  outfit 

tn  milltaos  of  huahcls.     Furthermore. 

told  by  farm  groups  that  word  ln« 

geu   out   that   the  Oorwtunent   ts 

to  buy  several  days  berure  It  does,  thus 

off  a  buying  spree, 
should  think  at  this  vast  Oovernment 
for  export  the  neit  time  you  find 
muttering  about  high  food  prlcas. 
the  Kitropean  racovsyy  program  there 
much  mure  of  tha  same. 
ship  grain  In  vast  quau titles.  It  means 
going  to  hsve  to  conserve  grain  at 
That  means  that  my  neighbor.  Walter 
Is  ga*ac  to  have  less  grain  for 
and    fatlMiIng    his    livestock    and 
And   that.   In    turn,   means   fewer 
■a  milk  and  butter,  and  stringier  beef 
scrawnier  chicken  for  your  table. 
I  ship  steel  tn  large  qiuntltles.  It  meana 
going  to  have  to  wait  longer  for  that 
!ar.    that   new   refrigerator,    that   new 
plane,  that  new  home.     It  means  that 
Is  going  to  have  to  wait  longer  for 
lew  harvester  he  needa. 
Buropean    recovery    plan.    If    carried 
the  scale  contemplated,   will    mean 
or   several   more  March    IS's  you   and 
>nd  Waiter  are  going  to  have  to  send  a 
part  of  your  income  to  the  Oovem- 
I  don't  know  about  you.  but  I  know 
^th  and  Walter  had  been  hoping  for  a 
break  soon.     Some   tax  reductions 
should  be  made,  but  the  aid  pro- 
will    prevent   the   large-scale   tax   ra- 
ws had  hoped  for. 
If    the    program    Is   carried   out. 
high  Oovernment  ofOclals  balleve  we 
possibility  of  a  return  of  rationing 
controls.     Don't    misunderstand.     I'm 
favor  of  them,  but  they  may  be  star- 
In  the  face.     When   I  mentioned  to 
)f  the  storekeepers  In  Concord  the  pos- 
of  a  return  tu  rattODUig  as  one  of  the 
of  XRP  they  espledad  with  Indlgna- 
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whole   Kuropean   recovery   plan   will 
my    New    Hampahtre    neighbors,   and 
many  very  personal  ways,  and  tu- 
Oowniaant  is  extremely  careful  It 
you  tn  a  dlaastrous  way. 
ran  no  longer  be  carelees  in  lavUhlng 
r^wurcce.    Our  NaUon  pcaMsaaa  aboyt 
at  tha  world's  total  rsaoorcaa.  and 
closer  to  tha  rtangar  point  of  deple> 
Itum   many  paopla  raallae.     America '■ 
are  far  from   tnexhaiistlble.   and. 
two    of    our    greatest    scurces    of 
our  steel  and  oil.  are  getting  oml- 
eloae  to  exhaustion.     It  Is  very  es- 
that  we  contlnuoualy  survey  our  re- 
so  that  there  is  no  danger  nf  break- 
our  economy  by  overdoing 
ihatter  how  badly  tha  raat  of  the  world 
Help  we  must  recognise  there  u  only 
w*  can  safely  do      Consider  food; 
T  percent  of  the  worlds  population 
tse   about   la  percent  of   the  world's 
sLppiy.    Thus  It  should  be  obvious  we 
ifford   to   feed  and  supply  any  large 
the  world  indefinitely. 
saw  it.  one  of  the  great  weakneaaca  of 
admlnJatraUon's  plan  for  rushing  grain 
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under  tha  stopgap  aid  bill  was  that 

safeguard    was    made    against 

our  home  supply.    What  If  we  had 

crop    failure    next    summer? 

nperta  at  our  hearings  taatified  that 

Southwest,  at  least,  wheat  is  off  to  a 

and  Is  In  a  "precarious"  situation. 

accused  ctf  hanllng.  but  I  thought 

waa  only  betaf  pru^Hit  «hen  tt 

mto  the  bUl  a  dauae  lequlilag  the 

t  to  allow  for  at  least  a  190.000.000 


stkrt 


btishel  carry-o«er  of  wheat  until  the  next 
crop  Is  in. 

If  the  United  SUtss  is  to  achieve  any 
worth-whUe  results  from  the  far-flung  pro- 
gram to  assist  foreign  eountrlca  now  pro- 
jected. I  am  convinced  that  our  adoilnlstra> 
tlon  should  show  far  more  "banker  caution" 
than  thus  far  exhibited.  We  should  look 
more  searchlngly.  not  only  at  our  own  re- 
sources, but  also  at  these  of  the  natlotu 
asking  help. 

I  am  convinced  already  that  many  of  the 
countries  asklnn  for  help  hsve  a  great  deal 
of  hidden  or  unutUUed  wealth  that  was  not 
taken  Into  account  in  aaseaalng  their  needs. 
And  I'm  further  convinced  that  if  these 
assets  are  Intelligently  utUlaed  we  can  scale 
down  somewhat  our  own  contributions  once 
the  program  gets  rolling. 

Little  has  been  said  about  these  hidden 
assets.  When  I  mentioned  them  recently. 
In  my  talks  with  neighbors  In  East  Concord, 
they  showed  an  intense  mterest  In  what  I 
had  to  say.  so  I'll  pass  on  my  observations 
to  you. 

Consider  first  the  hoarded  gold  on  the 
ConiUient.  The  statUtlcal  reports  of  the 
Bank  for  International  Settlements  esti- 
mates that  Frenchmen  may  lie  hoarding 
$3,000,000,000  worth  of  gold  In  their  crocks 
and  seeks.  When  I  wa«  m  Paris  1  saw  United 
States  $30  gold  plecas  I  hadn  t  seen  in  this 
country  for  deeadea.  One  of  our  Embassy 
offlclala  there  told  me  of  the  French  farmer 
who  came  and  asked  him  In  a  low  voice  how 
much  gold  it  would  take  to  buy  a  certain 
type  of  American  tractor 

I  don't  blame  the  Frenchmen  for  hoarding 
their  gold.  Their  Govemmenfa  currency  is 
inflated  and  the  recent  devaluation  of  the 
franc  to  around  218  to  the  dollar  will  proba- 
bly not  stop  gold  hoarding. 

Similarly.  French  farmers  are  known  to 
be  hoarding  their  crops.  Under  the  German 
occupation  thU  was  considered  patriotic. 
Now  the  paper  money  they  would  receive 
from  selling  their  crops  through  the  regular 
channels  is  so  unstable  in  value  that  they 
barter  or  hoard.  It  ts  known  that,  whereas 
French  farmers  before  the  war  ate  meat  only 
once  a  week  on  the  average,  many  now  eat 
It  nearly  every  day. 

If  we  can  prevail  on  the  western  European 
countries  with  prlnting-preaa  money  to  sta- 
bilize their  currencies,  a  lot  of  things — In- 
cluding hidden  gold  and  hidden  food^will 
start  to  flow  again. 

Another  great  source  of  wealth  that  could 
be  tapped  is  the  hidden  capital  held  by  Euro- 
peans In  this  hemisphere. 

I  am  continually  coming  across  evidence 
that  many  rich  Etiropeans  have  Invested 
their  money  here  as  a  snugger  harbor  than 
unstable  Europe.  For  example.  I  noticed 
that  Wllhelmlna.  queen  of  one  of  the  18  na- 
tions asking  for  aid.  recently  disposed  of  a 
large  Washtntcton  apartment  house  she  had 
owned  all  during  the  war. 

It  Is  hard  to  get  an  accurate  estimate  of 
foreign  holdings  In  the  United  States— that 
la.  the  undisclosed  holdings — but  there  are 
some  clues  The  United  States  Treasury  has 
estimated  that  French  citizens  may  hold  as 
much  as  $237  000  000  worth  of  undeclared 
assets  In  the  United  States,  largely  free  of 
taxation  from  either  the  United  States  or 
French  Governments.  It  U  also  t>elleved 
that  the  liquidation  value  of  French  Invest- 
ments In  Latin  America  would  total  another 
•M.000.000. 

Uj  contention  Is  that  the  French  and 
other  Kuropean  governments  should  make  a 
more  strenuous  effort  to  draw  upon  these 
assets,  either  by  stiff  taxation  or  by  requiring 
the  owners  to  turn  over  all  their  foreign 
holdings  for  gt>T«r^ment  Mcunties.  If  my 
New  Hampahlre  cooetttuenta  are  going  to 
endure  stiff  taxea  to  lupport  foreign  aid.  then 
I  think  that  wealthy  lUropeaDa  should  be 
made  to  pay  stiff  taxes,  too. 

Even  more  unutillaed  wealth  cotild  be 
tapped  in  the  countries  themselves  if  they 


would  adopt  equlUble  and  thorough -gc!ng 
methods  of  tax  ■  Messing  and  collecting.  B<!t- 
eral  western  European  countrlea  still  have 
looee.  weird.  Inefficient  tax  systems  hltt  ng 
only  a  few  classes  that  we  would  never  toler- 
ate In  America. 

Finally.  I  believe  we  should  prevail  ufion 
the  countries  receiving  aid  to  utilize  more 
effectively  the  natiu-al  resources  they  luve. 
For  example,  under  Interim  aid  we  are  seed- 
ing about  10.000.000  tons  of  coal  to  Europe 
despite  the  fact  that  we  hsvs  an  acute  shtrt- 
age  at  home  and  despite  the  fact  that  Britain. 
Germany,  and  France  all  have  excellent 
mines.  The  reason  we  must  send  the  (oal 
apparently  Is  that  their  miners  produce  far 
less  coal  per  day  than  the  United  Stt.tes 
miners.  The  average  American  miner,  for 
example,  digs  more  thsn  five  times  as  mich 
coal  In  a  day  as  a  British,  French,  or  Ger- 
man miner. 

Partly,  this  low  productivity  Is  due  to  In- 
adequate nutrition.  But  the  main  cau*;  is 
the  use  of  old-fashioned  mining  techniques 
and  machinery,  plus  lack  (in  Britain)  of 
Individual  incentive  under  government  onrn- 
ershlp. 

Perhaps  an  even  greater  opportunity  for 
more  effectively  utilizing  our  natural  re- 
sources lies  in  fish.  Of  the  18  nations  that 
requested  United  States  aid  at  Paris,  all  but 
a  (Luxemburg  and  Switzerland)  are  coastal 
countries  with  oceans  full  of  fish  nearby. 

The  w  aters  of  these  countries  are  not  btilng 
fished  thoroughly  and  efficiently  In  most 
cases  because  their  boaU  are  in  bad  re^alr 
or  because  they  cling  to  obsolete  flsl.lng 
methods.  With  modern  American  methods 
and  a  little  more  effort,  many  of  these  nat  ons 
could  vastly  Increase  their  food  supply.  Ilsh 
is  a  good  substitute  for  meat.  U  high  In  ja-o- 
teln,  and  would  be  pure  gain. 

Likewise,  the  use  of  modern  farm  maclUn- 
ery.  fertilizer,  and  more  productive  seed  vutiid 
greatly  increase  the  output  of  European 
farms.  Many  farmers  there  silll  use  one  cow 
for  plowing,  and  the  use  of  covins  end  cxen 
for  plowing  is  the  rule.  Furthermore.  Fn  nee 
has  20  percent  less  land  under  cultiva.lon 
than  it  had  before  the  war. 

To  my  mind,  it  would  be  smarter  to  tend 
seed,  fertilizer,  and  farm  machinery  than  to 
send  millions  of  tons  of  food.  Our  pur  )ose 
should  be  to  restore  production  in  Europe. 
not  dLstribute  scarcity. 

If  we  make  sure  these  countries  receiving 
aid  fully  utilize  all  their  resources  I  am  con- 
fident that  they  can  achieve  recovery  fester 
than  they  anticipated.  Their  Increased  prog- 
ress, tn  tunrr  will  enable  us  to  cut  back  our 
contributions,  so  that  Americans— inclu  ling 
my  friends  and  neighbors  In  New  Hampshire 
—can  start  enjoying  lower  prices  and  taxes 
and  few  aggravating  shortages. 

To  get  any  cut-back,  however— or  to  get 
western  Europe  back  on  Its  feet  at  ;ill— 
we've  got  to  make  absolutely  sure  that  tho  aid 
project  Is  handled  In  an  efficient,  buslnesillk*- 
manner  Otherwise  It  wUl  surely  become  an 
"operation  rat  hole* 

If  we  are  not  careful,  all  our  billions  can 
be  frittered  away  by  sloppy  admlnUtratlon 
on  our  part  or  by  Inflation,  wild  currency, 
black  markets,  crazy  tax  systems,  and  fraft 
tn  Europe.  In  such  caie.  we  would  bi  in 
danger  of  being  pulled  down  to  Europe's  Ijvel. 

I  have  promised  my  people  In  New  Hamp- 
shire that  tn  my  capacity  as  head  of  the 
Senate  ApproprUttons  Committee  I  will  fight. 
at  every  consideration  of  funds  for  foreign 
aid.  to  aee  that  theee  three  conditlonii  be 
naet: 

1.  The  countries  receiving  aid  have  get  to 
demonstrate  that  they  are  putting  their 
hotises  tn  order  That  means  curbing  black 
markee.  tightening  up  their  tax  systems,  rut- 
ting down  swollen  public  pay  rolls.  sUb  Us- 
ing their  currencies,  which  is  most  Im- 
portant. 

Under  the  present  fantastic  currency  i«t- 
up  In  the  United  Sutes  zone  in  Germany. 
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the  farmer  receives  the  same  price  in  the 
legal  market  for  a  ton  of  wheat  that  he 
receives  for  a  potmd  of  butter  in  the  black 
market. 

2  The  countries  receiving  aid  miut  show 
evidence  thst  they  are  really  trying  to  help 
tlMBaelvee,  as  originally  envisioned  In  the 
llanhall  plan,  and  are  not  expecting  to  rely 
on  permanent  United  SUtes  aid. 

3.  Finally,  there  must  be  provision  for 
real  American  follow-up.  I  will  fight  to  see 
that  the  whole  forelgn-ald  program  be  han. 
died  on  a  real  business  basis  by  businessmen 
who  have  had  to  meet  pay  rolls. 

To  be  frank.  I  am  very  wary  of  entrusting 
large-scsle  foreign  aid  either  to  strlped- 
psnts  diplomats  in  the  State  Department,  to 
amatetir  do-gooders  left  over  from  the 
UNRRA  mess,  or  to  Army  brass  hats.  I've 
seen  too  many  frightening  examples  of  their 
past  administration  of  aid. 

In  Greece  I  saw  $75,000,000  worth  of  Amer- 
ican machinery  and  equipment  supplied 
UNRRA  piled  up  for  acres  rusting  after  sit- 
ting there  a  year  or  more,  even  though  Greeks 
nearby  desperately  needed  the  material.  In 
Germany  I  found  oxir  Oovernment  officials 
dynamiting  hundreds  of  our  surplus  planes, 
even  though  other  United  States  Govern- 
ment officials  were  buying  second-hand 
British  planes  in  Cairo  to  distribute  to 
friendly  nations.  And  In  my  committee 
hearings  I  have  often  found  State  Depart- 
ment officials  appallingly  inconsistent. 

One  day.  for  example.  State  Department 
representatives  came  before  my  committee 
asking  for  funds  to  resist  communism  In 
Oreeee  and  Turkey.  I'm  happy  to  say  I  sup- 
ported the  request.  But  that  very  same  day 
the  same  State  Department  sent  representa- 
tives to  my  committee  at  the  same  hearing 
asking  for  permission  to  continue  lend-lease 
aid  to  Communist  Russia. 

As  a  result  of  such  dlsllluslonments  I  be- 
lieve that  America's  top  business  and  tech- 
nical brains  should  be  entrusted  to  handle 
the  forelgn-ald  program  from  top  to  bottom. 
They  should  be  the  ones  to  determine  the 
most  useful  places  where  the  aid  can  be  ap- 
plied, do  the  purchasing,  follow  up  abroad 
to  see  that  the  stuff  is  received  and  put  to 
use  efficiently,  get  something  concrete  and 
useful  in  repayment  for  the  aid,  and  see  that 
credit  is  given  to  us.  where  credit  is  due. 
Otherwise.  Communists  will  spread  the  rumor 
that  we  are  profiteering. 

I  personally  would  advocate  some  sort  of 
labeling  on  all  food  and  equipment  we  send 
abroad  under  the  aid  program.  Perhaps  the 
label  might  read: 

"Product  of  the  United  States.  This  prod- 
uct Is  furnished  to  your  government  under 
the  ETuropean.  recovery  program  without  cost 
to  your  government.  Anything  you  pay  goes 
to  the  treasury  of  your  government  for  vari- 
ous vital  purposes. " 

As  for  getting  something  concrete  In  re- 
turn. I  think  we  should  receive  clear-cut 
assurances  that  the  countries  receiving  the 
aid  will  provide  us  with  specific  amounts  of 
strategic  materials  at  their  disposal  for  United 
SUtea  stock  piling.  The  British  and  Dutch 
Empires,  for  example,  control  a  large  propor- 
tion of  the  world's  tin.  a  highly  critical  stra- 
tegic material  which  we  need. 

Likewise,  one  or  more  of  the  16  countries 
receiving  aid  could  supply  us  with  such  stra- 
tegic steel-hardeners  as  beryllium,  tantalum, 
tUBgpten.  and  antimony,  which  are  crucial 
In  ttie  manufacture  of  Jet  planes,  self-pro- 
pelled missiles,  atom  bombs,  and  other 
weapons  of  modern  war.  I  could  go  on  to 
lUt  dosens  of  other  strategic  materials  which 
we  need  and  which  they  could  supply. 

If  we  go  about  otir  European  recovery 
program  In  a  businesslike  manner,  both  our 
own  people  and  the  peoples  of  Europe  will 
have  more  confidence  in  its  success. 

Most  of  the  world  looks  to  us  for  leader- 
ship, and  we  should  respond  in  an  Intelli- 
gent, consistent,  and  sound  manner.  We 
must  be  tactful,  and  yet  realistic.    We  must 


give  only  within  our  llmlU  to  give,  and  then 
see  that  what  we  do  give  is  effectively  used. 
That,  to  my  mind,  is  the  best  way  to  assure 
economic  security  at  home  and  a  peaceful, 
prosperous  world. 


One  Hundred  and  Fiftieth  Anniversary 
of  the  Incorporation  of  the  City  of 
Schenettady 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  B.  W.  (PAT)  KEARNEY 

or  NtW  TOIX 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATU'ES 

Wednesday.  March  31.  1948 

Mr.  KEARNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  wish  to  Include  the  following  ar- 
ticle from  the  Schenectady  tN.  Y.)  Ga- 
zette of  March  26.  1948.  relative  to  the 
incorporation  of  Schenectady  as  a  city 
150  years  ago: 

Crrr  op  Schenectady  Incohpobated  Just  150 
Yeaks  Ago  Todat — Bill  Signed  bt  Goveh- 
NOB  Jat  Climaxed  Newcomers'  Stbuccle 
WrrH  DtrrcH 

(By  William  B.  Efner.  city  historian,  in  col- 
laboration with  Janet  Wright) 
At  the  ancient  Stadt  house,  the  temporary 
capitol  of  the  State  in  Albany  150  years  ago 
today  five  men  sat  at  a  shabby  table,  a  relic 
of  the  colonial  period.  John  Jay.  the  Gov- 
ernor of  the  State,  sat  at  the  head,  being  the 
president  of  the  powerful  State  council  of 
revision,  which,  at  the  time,  was  in  session. 
Engrossed  bills,  enacted  into  law  by  the  leg- 
islature, lay  strewn  about  the  table  top  await- 
ing approval  or  veto. 

ADOPT  BILL 

The  Governor  finished  reading  through  a 
bill     of     evident     Interest     and     remarked: 

'Gentlemen,  it  does  not  appear  Improper 
to  me  that  this  bill  should  become  a  law  of 
this  state." 

His  opinion  was  shared  In  by  the  other 
members.  The  words  framed  In  the  form 
of  a  resolution,  were  read  by  the  clerk.  A 
vote  was  taken.  The  resolution  was  adopted 
The  bill  became  a  law  of  the  SUte  as  the 
clerk  was  inscribing  In  his  minutes: 

"An  act  to  Incorporate  that  part  of  the 
Town  of  Schenectady  therein  mentioned;" 
and  under  the  words  the  record:  "In  Council 
of  Revision  26th  March.  1798 — Resolved  that 
It  does  not  appear  Improper  to  the  council 
that  this  bill  should  become  a  law  of  this 
State." 

The  bill,  with  a  notation  by  the  Governor 
on  the  Jacket,  was  moved  along  the  table  to 
the  Governor.  With  strong  up-and-down 
strokes,  his  quill  left  in  Its  tracks  the  well- 
krown  signature  of  this  great  statesman, 
John  Jay,  without  fiourish  or  curlicue  but  fol- 
lowed by  a  long  broadening  stroke,  a  sym- 
bolism of  strength.  With  the  adoption  of 
the  resolution,  Schenectady  became  the 
fourth  city  of  the  State. 

HISTORIC   OCCASION 

It  was  a  historic  occasion.  Today  Its  one 
himdred  and  fiftieth  anniversary  is  observed. 
A  heritage  has  been  laid  claim  to  and  pos- 
sessed. 

The  surprise  move  In  the  legislature  In 
1797  by  the  faction  known  in  the  tovrashlp 
as  the  "newcomers"  and  the  defeat  of  their 
bill  for  the  retirement  of  the  township  trus- 
tees of  the  common  lands  and  the  election 
of  their  successors  by  the  freeholders  of  the 
place,  strengthened  rather  than  shattered  the 
egoism    of    these   opponents   of    the   Dutch 


descendants.  In  fact  defeat  only  uhcttcd 
their  appetite  for  power,  with  the  result  tliey 
carried  their  fight  Into  town  politics,  sub- 
stituting daring  for  caution,  and  success- 
fully. Now  In  the  open,  the  newcomers  met 
In  town  meeting,  and  nominated  John  Prince 
as  their  candidate  for  the  assembly,  and 
elected  him  In  the  town  elections,  defeating 
the  Dutch  descendants'  candidate,  John 
Sanders. 

tmo  mrwspAPEaa 

Likewise  the  newcomers  carried  their  argu- 
ments to  the  public  through  the  columns  of 
the  local  newspapers,  the  Mohawk  Mercurv. 
•niey  demanded  the  end  of  Dutch  control  tn 
the  administration  of  the  common  lands. 
They  caiied  upon  the  trxutees  to  retire  and 
sought  the  election  of  their  successors  by 
the  freeholders  of  the  town. 

Directly  following  the  defeat  of  the  new- 
comers' bin  In  the  legislature  In  1797,  the 
trustees  went  Into  session  with  the  leaders 
of  the  Dutch  descendants.  Following  the 
routine  Inspection  of  accounts,  the  minutes 
of  the  trustees  show,  discussion  veered  from 
accounts  to  a  plan  for  the  future  manage- 
ment of  the  common  lands.  At  the  Mme 
time.  Incensed  because  they  had  no  voice  in 
the  management  of  these  lands,  a  newcomers' 
committee  approached  the  trustees,  asking 
for  a  hearing,  referring  to  "alterations  as 
shall  be  mutually  agreed  upon."  evidently  in 
reference  to  earlier  talks.  The  trustees,  how- 
ever, busy  with  their  conferences  with  the 
descendants'  committee,  rejected  the  pro- 
posal for  a  conference. 

At  the  moment  a  Joint  committee  of  trus- 
tees and  descendants  had  before  them  a  re- 
port in  which  the  election  of  trustee  by  the 
freeholders  was  discussed.  To  qualify  as  an 
elector  under  their  plan,  however,  a  free- 
holder had  to  be  a  descendant  of  a  settler 
residing  here  not  later  than  1760,  the  year 
In  which  newcomers  first  began  treading  on 
Emtch  toes.  Further,  the  Joint  committee 
had  under  consideration  a  descendants'  pro- 
posal that  the  remaining  4O,OC0  acres  of  un- 
conveyed  land  be  leased  or  conveyed  to  de- 
scendants only.  In  support  of  these  de- 
scendants' recommendations,  the  trustees 
circularized  the  400  Dutch  descendants'  fam- 
ilies of  the  township,  calling  them  Into  ses- 
sion^ at  a  future  town  meeting,  of  which 
nothing  further  is  known. 

PICK  COMMriTEE 

A  few  months  later,  on  July  3,  1797.  the  first 
move  that  can  in  any  way  be  connected  with 
the  plan  authorized  by  the  legislature  on 
March  26.  1798,  is  noted  tn  the  trustees'  rec- 
ords. A  committee  was  appointed  to  confer 
with  the  Albany  attorney,  Abraham  Van 
Vechten.  From  the  wording  of  the  minutes. 
It  Is  assumed  that  the  conference  had  to  do 
with  prospective  legislation.  On  September 
19,  2  months  later,  another  conference  with 
Van  Vechten  Is  reported.  This  time  Peter 
W.  Yates,  able  Albany  attorney  and  tutor  in 
the  law  of  Joseph  C.  Tates.  of  Schenectady, 
the  third  member  of  the  trio,  counsel  for  the 
board,  was  consulted.  Another  3  months 
slipped  by,  then  Van  Vechten  was  again  ad- 
vised with. 

These  maneuvers  reportedly  were  partici- 
pated in  by  the  trustees  and  a  committee  of 
the  inhabitants.  Just  what  part  the  new- 
comers' faction  played  In  what  appears  to 
have  been  a  plan  to  be  laid  before  the  legis- 
lature is  not  clear,  yet  it  Is  evident  the  dawn 
of  an  era  of  compromise  had  arrived.  Had 
the  unreported  conferences  and  meetings  of 
the  last  6  months  been  devoted  to  the  work- 
ing out  of  a  compromise  agreement?  Refer- 
ence to  a  settlement  with  the  inhabltanta 
can  be  taken  to  mean  a  compromise;  likewise 
It  could  mean  the  conclusion  of  negotiations 
with  the  Dutch  contingent  for  pecuniary 
compensation. 

WZas  GOOD    MEN 

It  is  well  to  remember  in  forming  conclu- 
sions that  the  11  trustees  named  on  March 
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m  >ly 


15.  ITSp.  and  Va  control  at  tb«  time  of  th«M 
were  men  of  aterllng  character, 
•cumcn.    and   clvtc    interest. 
nner  la  whleb  they  buckled  down  to 
of  clearlnc  up  ol^l  misunderstanding 
complatnte  permits  of  little  doubt 
It   was   their   predetermination   to 
end   to  diaaention   and   community 
and  sectire  lagtiUtlve  authority  for 
aaUafactory   administration    of   tbe 
iMidt.    Such  being  tbe  case,  com- 
prowiile  wia  ewenttal. 

Wh<  D  17M  rolled  around  the  dawn  of  the 
n«v  ytar  found  little  evidence  of  scarring 
WfMinC  I.  It  «. as  as  tbtjugh  a  truce  had  been 
daeliu-  d.  from  what  appears  In  the  docu- 
ta  7  record  of  tbe  period.  A  new  spirit 
p«rTa<  es  tbe  pages  of  history  of  the  time. 
II»wco  aers  appear  to  move  jauntily  along  tbe 
strtet4  to  their  places  of  biulneas.  Dutch 
ta,  tlMar  cttomary  stlffneM  In 
It  •••■■  took  ttnvmal  pains  to  greet 
nkee  neighbors  affably, 
morning  Abraham  Oothout.  the 
fighter  In  the  days  of  the  Revolu- 
<|rove  away  from  the  village  and  headed 
old  road  across  the  ptue  plains  for 
He  carried  a  petition  signed  by  the 
The  first  name  on  the  petition 
of  Abraham  Wemple,  a  fellow  hero 
Cfothout's  predecessor  as  colonel  of  tbe 
ctiectady  regiment.  Both  were  mem- 
the  trusteeship,  as  both  had  been 
of  the  Revolutionary  committee  of 
and  correspondence. 

at   the  Stadt   bouse   In   Albany. 

dlamotinted,  made  fast  his  horse  at 

hi)tchlng  post  U)  front  of  the  hall  of  leg- 

and   Immediately   proceeded   to  the 

roum.  where  be  handed  In  the  pre- 

Iccument.  the  petition  of  tbe  trustees 

common  lands  of  the  township.    That 

January  4,  1798. 

A.^KKO  roa  LAW 

The  petition  a»ked  that  a  bill  be  drawn  and 
•nactf  d  Into  law  making  legal  the  retirement 
of  thi|  11  trustees  and  the  election  of  their 
by  the  freeholders  of  the  town- 
It  was  a  moment  that  long  had  been 
for:  and  at  the  same  time  It  was  a 
by   ths  Dutch   In   the   Interest 
Ity  harmaoy  and  prosperity.     If 
were  due  anyone  for  their  part  In 
bfilldlng  of  this  prosperous  city,  hom- 
due  the  11   trustees  who  voluntarily 
a  great  tnist  that  a  community 
equally  share  In  the  benefits  derived 
he  lands  set  askte  for  them  by  the 
of  IgM. 

story  of  the  legislation  of  1798  must 

Ity  be  broken  and  spotty.     From 

the  minutes  of   the  trustees 

cotamon  lands,  available  newspaper 

the  period,  and  scattered  ducuments, 

of  the  legislative  man«uverings  has 

sembled.    It  la  far  froa  eonplete.  but 

urate.     The  story  Is  based  on 

h  in  large  part,  as  was  the 

r  tiM  taglnUtlon  of  1797. 

lona   aftsff    ths    handing    in   of   tbs 

ut  returned  to  the  capital  for 

vUls  tune  with  Van  Vecbten. 

oabsr  of  tbe  Senate. 
Oothom  rvcroaaed  the  pine  plaliu.  he 
hOMM  wUb  bin  a  ci>py  of  a  bill  that 
ArAftMl  bf  a  genau  eommittee. 
«ay.  jMVMnr  •.  ITM.  Um  iruatses 
to  M  qM  plM  UM*  la  tiM  tavern 
room  bar*  to  oaraMlly  aerutiniae 
the  bi  I  drafted  to  comply  with  the  trustees' 
jMUtun.  tbe  first  signature  oa  wblcb  was 
it  Colonel  Wemple. 


Buccespors 
ship 
praye< 
opittlatton 


neieissl 


ih*  aitorney   aatf 


aacowo 
January    17.    a 


petition    was 


bandef  m.  signed  by  Lawrence  Vrooman  and 

otiMn 

of  oM 


Lawrence  was  tb« 

mayor  of  tbe 

y  la  ITM  and  noted  surrtyor 

had  baaa  tuidar  retalnar  la 

days,  both  by  Oen.  Oaorga  Washing* 


ton  and  Sir  William  Johnson  in  the  golden 
era  of  land  speculation  and  patents.  The 
son.  like  the  father,  was  a  noted  surveyor. 
He  surveyed  the  township  and  made  the  map 
of  tbe  common  lands  at  the  order  of  the  11 
trustees.  Closely  affiliated  with  the  trxistees 
and  a  Dutch  descendant  as  well.  It  Is  not 
Improbable  that  the  second  petition  like  the 
first  was  drafted  at  the  sollciutlon  of  the 
trustees.  There  U  considerable  uncertainty 
on  this  conclusion,  however.  The  peti- 
tion. -•  •  •  to  erect  them  (the  In- 
habitants) into  a  body  politic,  a  corporation, 
with  immunities  and  privileges  familiar  (sic) 
to  those  heretofore  granted  to  cities  •  •  •."* 
carries  the  mind  back  to  1765  and  the  bor- 
ough charter,  wbicb  broui^ht  laaac  Vrooman 
Into  ofll-e  aa  borotigh  mayor. 

Two  petitions  were  now  in.  One.  the 
Wemple  petition,  for  a  law  legalizing  the 
election  of  trustees  by  the  freeholders;  the 
other.  Troonums  seeking  incorporation  as  a 
city. 

ratrsTKis  aanocsLS 

On  January  27  the  trtistees  assembled  at 
ihelr  meeting  room.  A  committee  reported 
on  a  conference  with  Aaron  Burr  at  AJbany. 
relative  to  a  bill,  which  bill  U  not  clear.  The 
fact  that  the  trustees  on  January  29  sent 
another  committee  to  Albany  to  confer  with 
Mr  Burr  to  see  whether  the  "bill  is  drawn  to 
the  Intention  of  the  board  of  trustees."  ss 
reported  in  the  minute  book,  leaves  the  feel- 
ing that  the  stir  was  created  by  a  bill  orig- 
inating with  the  trustees  and  about  to  be 
reported  by  an  assemblv  committee. 

On  February  3.  two  things  happened.  The 
assembly  did  report  a  bill,  "to  Incorporate  the 
inhabltanu.'  etc  .  and  on  the  same  day  the 
trustees.  Irritated  over  some  upset  In  their 
plana,  authorlred  a  committee  t6  proceed  to 
Albany  and  there  t(lve  formal  notice  that 
"unless  the  principles  of  our  bill  now  before 
the  legislature  according  to  resolution  of  this 
board,  or  the  amendments  now  made  by  this 
board,  be  Inserted  in  the  bill  now  pending 
in  the  legislature  •  •  •"  that  the  trustees 
would  "never  surrender  or  convey  our  rights 
and  trust  •  •  •  "  They  authorlied  an- 
other committee  In  the  event  of  failure  of 
the  bill  In  question  to  safeguard  "the  prin- 
ciples" referred,  to  "Immediately  petition  the 
lesrtslature  and  recall  our  former  petition." 

An  act  to  incorporate  the  Inhabitants  was 
reported  out  of  committee  on  February  S.  It 
went  to  the  Committee  cf  the  Whole  House. 

The  undaunted  OotlMMR  and  his  associates 
on  another  ccmmMtS*  rettomed  from  the 
capltoI  with  news  that  a  bill  was  to  be  laid 
before  the  legialature.  which  bill  they  dis- 
approved, the  leglalators  having  added  several 
amendments.  Another  committee  was 
rushed  by  the  tnutees  to  Albany  with  orders 
to  examine  tbe  bill  In  question,  to  remon.*- 
traie  if  uusarisfactory:  to  approve  if  agreed 
to. 

ASaOMt    CHAItOSS    MAOa 


That  was  the  last  WMmtktm  Of  legislation  In 
the  board  min\ttes.  Tht  aMainptlon  Is  that 
tha  deeired  changes  wara  made,  this  done, 
the  townawan  gava  tha  go  ahead  signal  and. 
with  a  tww  Ooi  Maaa  you'a  iba  Mil  complated 
lU  way  through  tha  aasambly.  for  tfea  Mil  to 
incorporate  was  paaaad  and  ssnt  to  tlw  Wtm- 
ate  on  March  2  and  on  Marah  tt,  tba  laaate 
passed  the  bill  but  with  •rnmnt 

Again  the  red  traflk  >li 

thing  stopped.  Whan  u>w  utu  was  aaat  back 
to  the  aaaambly  aonslderatloo  of  tha  amaad- 
ments  was  poatpcmd  tot  aoBa  raaaoa.  but 
on  the  neit  day,  aooMOM  put  an  O.  K.  on  the 
amendments  snd  tkay  wwa  confirmed. 

When  the  bill  lator  aaaa  before  ths  com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  In  tha  Senate,  the 
Wemple  petition  was  brought  from  lU  rsstlng 
place  In  a  legislative  pigeonhole.  It  had 
BMda  no  profress  since  lU  arrlral.  Hera  wa 
aaa  tha  sklllad  hand  of  the  vataran  Abrahaa 
Vhn  Vecbten.  Uottt  tta  km  to  iMerporate 
waa  In  final  form  aatf  appreaai  by  tba  true- 
tasa  (Van  Vechtan  was  their  counaal  and 


probably  the  author  of  the  Wemple  petition) 
the  petition  for  a  law  to  legalize  the  election 
of  trustee*  and  make  poesible  the  dissolu- 
tion of  tha  trust  was  held  back.  The  act  to 
incorporate  meeting  with  approval,  the 
Wempel  petition  was  dusted  off.  read  and  re- 
ferred to  a  committee  of  three  senators 
headed  by  Van  Vechten.  then  taken  into  con- 
sideration with  the  bill  to  incorporate.  That 
was  on  March  5.  The  Wemple  petition  hav- 
ing been  embodied  In  the  bill  to  Incorporate 
and  most  to  appease  factions  other  amend- 
ment* war*  nude,  the  bill  was  adopted.  The 
Senate  gave  its  final  approval  on  March  22. 
when  the  measure  was  returned  to  the 
assembly  and  Immediately  tran<:mltted  It  to 
the  council  cf  revision  which  body  reported 
back  on  M«rch  27  that  "It  does  uot  appear 
Improper  to  the  council"  that  the  measure 
should  become  a  law  of  the  State,  the  deci- 
sion being  reached  on  March  36,  1798,  a 
century  and  a  half  ago  today. 


RecMDmendation  to  Coneregatioa  of 
RiTerside  Church,  New  York  City,  on 
ERP 


EXTENSION  OF  REM.\RKS 

or 

HON.  JACOB  K.  JAVITS 

or   NLW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOU.se  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  31.  1948 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
great  churches  of  the  United  States  Is  In 
my  district  at  Riverside  Drive  and  One 
Hundred  and  Twenty-second  Street  In 
New  York  City.  Under  the  distinpuished 
ministry  of  Dr.  Harry  Emerson  Fosdick 
It  l)ecaine  world  famous.  This  distin- 
guished tradition  is  being  carried  for- 
ward and  Illuminated  by  Dr.  Robert  J. 
McCracken  and  hi.s  associates.  Dr.  C.  Ivor 
Hellstrom  and  Dr.  Norrts  Z.  Tlbbetts. 
The  interest  of  the  Riverside  Church  In 
the  advancement  of  men  toward  peace 
and  well-being  is  shown  by  the  following 
recommendation  of  the  board  of  deacons 
on  the  European  recovery  program,  dis- 
tributed to  the  worshiping  congregation 
on  Sunday,  March  7.  1948: 

A   RXCOMUKNSATIOlt  FlOM  THl  SOCIAL  EDUCA- 

Txoif  CoatMrma  or  na  Rivwbb  Cmuich. 
Arpaoiau  bt  ths  Boass  or  Dcacoata 

TMt  KUKOrXAN  RICOTnT  ntcoaAM 
Tha  program  for  European  reconstruction 
li  bafCre  the  American  people  and  Congress, 
awaiting  a  verdict. 

Like  all  political  proposals.  It  Is  undoubt- 
edly tbe  product  of  various  motivations.  It 
U  bemg  looked  at  by  our  fellow  cttlasns 
from  ths  vie* point  of  varying  political  phi- 
taMghlas  and  interest'  e  can  take  a 

poiltlon  regarding  it  »  nudlng  oneaelf 

In    unpredictable    and    perhaps    undeelred 
alinemenu. 

W*  recognise  that  the  propoead  program 
la  liable  to  muuse.  In  which  case  It  might 
aootrlbuu  ■till  further  to  the  already  vast 
dlanyioo  oc  luropaan  life  rather  than  to 

Yet  the  very  gravity  of  the  Issue  con- 
fronting us  U  such  that  Inaction  for  fear  of 
failure  may  well  bring  about  that  faJlur* 
Nor  would  we  be  blameless  If  we  let  pass  this 
p«rlod  of  tlnne  provided  for  public  thought 
and  education  regarding  tha  msanlng  of  ths 
plan  Without  undartaklng  to  relate  It  to  our 
obligations  both  as  citlaaaa  and  as  ChrUtlans. 

The  plight  of  much  of  Burope  and  Asia 
upon  our  eonsctencaa  as  Chriatlans. 
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It  gives  ur^ncy  to  any  proposals  for  allevia- 
tion of  human  sufTering  and  it  lends  a  bias 
of  favor  toward  whatever  plan  may  have  In 
It  a  reasonable  possibility  of  remedial  re- 
sults. Ordinary  Christian  compassion  moves 
us  to  this  position  In  view  of  the  state  of 
comparative  comfort,  security,  and  well- 
being  of  the  American  people. 

As  citizens,  too.  we  know  that  although  we 
are  now  In  a  position  of  protected  privilege 
and  power,  this  cannot  be  long  maintained 
at  the  level  utterly  disparate  to  the  scale  of 
living  of  the  other  peoples  of  the  world,  and 
that,  therefore,  even  common  interest  dic- 
tates support  of  any  plan  which  bids  fair  to 
lift  the  subsistence  level  of  our  fellow  men 
anywhere  In  the  world. 

The  European  recovery  program  Is  the  one 
organic  proposal  uniting  the  nations  of  the 
West  in  an  attempt  to  restore  normal  living 
for  the  people  of  the  European  nations  con- 
cerned. 

We  particularly  hope  for  the  success  of  this 
plan,  because  it  combines  help  toward  reha- 
bilitation with  the  stimulus  to  self-help  in 
the  renewal  of  economic  and  industrial  life 
of  the  communities  Involved. 

We  believe  that  It  should  be  administered 
so  that  It  may  not  be  viewed  as  a  measure  to 
organize  one  group  of  nations  for  resistance 
to  another,  thus  adding  to  the  already  divided 
state  of  Europe. 

Further,  it  should  be  so  used  as  not  to  Im- 
pair the  political  Independence  of  the  par- 
ticipating nations  or  their  freedom  to  choose 
their  own  way  of  life. 

We  hope  it  may  yet  be  possible  to  win  the 
cooperation  of  the  eastern  as  well  as  the 
western  States  In  the  furthering  of  European 
recovery. 

In  accordance  with  the  request  of  the  Fed- 
eral Council  of  the  Churches  of  Christ  In 
America,  we  recommend  that  the  members 
of  our  church  give  their  support  to  the  pro- 
gram. 

Chaklxs  w.  Iglkhaxt.  Chatman. 

UAMcn  3.  1048. 


Why  Should  We  Have  War? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOSEPH  P.  O'HARA 

or  icmNssoTA 

IN  THU  HOUSK  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  31,  1948 

Mr.  O'HARA.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Ric- 
oco,  I  Include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  Fairmont  Sentinel  of  March 
22.  1948,  a  daily  newspaper  published  at 
Aiirmont.  Minn.,  in  my  congressional 
district: 

Arm    AtX,    WHAT   ILBB   MATTaaST 

The  moat  tragic  Indictment  of  clvllleatlon 
In  the  world's  history  lies  In  the  prtwpect  at 
tha  two  greatest,  most  self-iuffldent  nations 
on  aarth  getting  set  to  tear  each  other  to 
ptaess. 

The  tragedy  of  It,  the  pitiful,  Inexcussble 
tragedy  lies  in  the  lack  of  himian  leadership 
which  would  r*cagnlae  that  for  the  cost  of  a 
singis  atom  bomb  and  th*  destruction  It  can 
wreak,  countless  thousands  of  unhappy  hu- 
mans cotild  b*  mads  happy,  self-sustaining 
and  useful. 

For  the  prlc*  of  many  atom  bombs,  war 
planes,  ships,  munitions  required  to  waga  a 
war.  the  entire  world  oould  have  Its  soonomlc 
face  lifted.  Where  hunger,  prlvaUon,  paatl- 
lence,  want.  Insecurity,  and  fear  rules  today, 
there  could  be  peso*,  contentment,  hope  for 
the  future. 


Uncertainty  and  tears  would  give  way  to 
happiness  and  laughter.  There  would  be  a 
new  freedom — a  world-wide  freedom. 

Why  can't  these  two  great  nations  Join 
hands  In  such  a  venture,  become  big  broth- 
ers to  a  sick  and  apprehensive  world,  sharing 
the  Joyotis  and  benevolent  task  of  promoting 
peace  on  earth,  good  will  toward  men? 

Neither  politics,  race,  creed,  nor  religion 
need  have  a  predominant  part  In  such  a 
project.  Humans  everywhere  would  applaud 
it.  and  surely  It  would  have  God's  richest 
blessing.  Aod  when  all  U  said  and  done, 
what  else  matters? 


Moral  Leadershq)  Missing 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HELEN  GAHAGAN  DOUGLAS 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  24,  1948 

Mrs.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
should  like  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
Members  to  an  article  by  Mr.  Svimner 
Welles,  former  Under  Secretary  of  State, 
on  the  United  States  reversal  on  parti- 
tion. 

He  tells  the  tragic  story  of  what  the 
United  Sates  reversal  on  Palestine  means 
In  terms  of  the  long-run  security  of  the 
United  States: 

MORAL   LSAOEXSHIF  MISSING 

(By  Sumner  Welles) 

The  official  explanations  of  the  reversal  of 
our  policy  on  Palestine  at  least  make  two 
points  wholly  clear.  There  is  no  shadow  of 
Justification  for  this  reversal;  and  the  posi- 
tion which  the  United  States  now  occupies 
Is  profoundly  humiliating. 

Secretary  Marshall  states  that  our  action 
Is  due  to  vital  elements  of  our  national  se- 
curity. He  Implies  that  the  enforcement  of 
partition  would  bring  abnut  the  dispatch  of 
Soviet  troops  to  Palestine,  and  that  the  re- 
sulting situation  would  touch  off  the  powder 
keg. 

If  this  Government  bad  had  the  foresight, 
when  the  assembly  adopted  its  partition  res- 
olution, to  Insist  upon  the  creation  by  the 
Security  Council  of  a  United  Nations  con- 
stabulary for  Palestine  composed  of  contin- 
gents from  the  lesser  powers  there  would  have 
been  no  possibility  that  RussU  or  any  other 
niajor  power  could  seek  to  police  Palestine. 
Tne  Arabs  would  never  have  resorted  to  ex- 
titme  measures.  Today  Arab  aggression  Is 
Increasing.  Encouraged  by  the  way  In  which 
tlie  mighty  United  States  has  weakly  given 
m  to  their  threats,  the  Ahabs  have  flouted  the 
United  Nationl.  They  reject  any  suggestion 
of  a  tnutaaahlp.  They  will  try  to  seise  ths 
whole  of  Palestine  as  soon  as  the  British 
withdraw. 

The  Jtwi  are  defending  the  areas  granted 
them  under  partition.  They  have  announced 
the  esubllshment  of  a  provisional  govern- 
ment to  assume  control  of  those  areas  tha  day 
aftar  tiM  British  leave.  They  are  abiding  by 
tha  tarma  of  the  Assembly's  decision.  But 
they  will  resist  any  proposal  that  does  not 
give  them  their  promised  freedom. 

Because  of  our  previous  vacillation,  parti- 
tion may  now  mean  local  hostilities.  But  a 
trusteeship  would  touch  off  the  very  powder 
keg  of  which  we  are  u>\<X  to  beware.  In  that 
avent  Russian  intervention  would  be  certain. 

Are  mlliury  dispositions  the  only  vital  ala- 
menta  of  our  national  security? 

To  many  of  us  the  good  faith  of  the  United 
BUtes,  ths  preservation  of  its  moral  leader- 
ship among  the  nations  of  the  world,  the  con- 
fldeuce  that  other  peoples  possess  In  its  de- 


pendabUlty.  and  the  survival  of  the  United 
Nations  are  elements  that  are  also  vital.  It 
Is  these  elements  that  the  reversal  of  Ameri- 
can policy  on  Palestine  has  flagrantly  disre- 
garded. 

The  legalistic  arguments  that  the  Ameri- 
can delegate  was  instructed  to  deliver  to  the 
security  council  represent  a  flat  denial  of  the 
responsibUity  of  the  United  Nations  lor  the 
preservation  of  world  peace.  That  denial  un- 
dermines the  very  foundations  upon  which 
the  United  Nations  was  built.  The  action  of 
the  United  States  in  regard  to  Palestine  can 
be  as  far  reaching  in  Its  results  as  the  refusal 
by  the  League  of  Nations  to  protect  China 
when  Japan  Invaded  Manchuria  In  1931.  We 
are  destroying  the  faith  of  the  peoples  of 
the  world  in  the  efBcacy  and  authority  of  the 
United  Nations. 

Are  the  American  people  willing  to  agree 
that  the  United  Nations  has  already  ceased 
to  be  a  "vital  element  of  our  national  te- 
curlty?" 

What  confidence  can  the  weaker  nati<^ 
have  In  our  good  faith  when  thU  Govern- 
ment   welshes    on    its   commitments? 

The  United  States  was  chiefly  responsible 
for  the  adoption  by  the  Assembly  of  the 
partition  resolution  4  months  ago.  Since 
that  Ume  the  President,  the  SecreUry  of 
State,  and  the  American  delegate  to  the 
United  Nations  have  given  repeated  assur- 
ances that  the  American  Government  stood  > 
four-square  behind  that  decision.  The 
Jews  of  Palestine  have  relied  on  those  as- 
surances. Their  course  has  been  governed 
by  that  faith.  Yet  those  asstirances  have 
now  been  deliberately  violated.  ' 

The  lesser  members  of  the  United  Nations 
are  already  in  open  revolt. 

The  effect  upon  the  confidence  of  the 
smaller  nations  In  American  leadership  can 
best  be  Illustrated  by  the  published  state- 
ment of  a  representative  of  one  of  the  Latin- 
American  Republics:  "First,  they  convinced 
\i&  that  partition  was  the  only  answer.  Now 
they  are  trying  to  convince  us  that  parti- 
tion Is  Insane.  It  is  true  that  I  represent 
a  small  nation  which  cannot  stand  alone. 
I  am  willing  to  accept  United  States  lead- 
ership. But  this  is  treachery.  By  this  lat- 
est reversal  the  United  SUtes  has  forfeited 
whatever  moral  Justification  it  once  had  for 
leading  the  small  nations." 

At  this  crucial  moment  when  we  seek 
to  rally  the  countries  of  western  Europe 
to  our  leadership  in  the  face  of  Russian  ex- 
pansion, are  we  prepared  to  agree  that  our 
moral  prestige  and  the  confidence  of  other 
peoples  In  the  good  faith  of  this  country  are 
no  longer  vital  elements  of  our  national 
security? 

This  reversal  by  the  United  States  will 
Increase,  and  not  diminish,  the  danger  of  a 
major  war  In  the  Near  East.  It  deals  what 
may  well  be  a  death  blow  to  the  United 
Nations,  and  to  our  hope  fur  collective  se- 
curity. It  shakes  confidence  In  ths  Unltad 
Sutes  throughout  the  world. 

For  what  Is  alleged  to  be  momentary  ax-  ' 
pedlency  we  have  thrown  away  national  u- 
asu  that  were  essential  to  our  aafny.    And 
thasa,  unfortunately,  are  not  aasata  which 
oan  be  soon  regained. 


1. 


Ewtpum  RecoTcry  Profram 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANK  BUCHANAN 

or  PCNHSTLVAinA 

□f  !%>  ROUBB  OF  RSPRBSKNTATIW 

Wednesday,  March  31.  1949 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  tmder 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  article  by 
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Anne  C  "Hare  McCormlck  from  the  New 
York  T  mes  of  March  31.  1948: 

ERP  Is  THS  GtLMATMST  WEAPON   lH  TMS  POUTI- 

CAL  Was 

By  Anna  O'Hare  McConnlck) 

Ttaa  p^Mast  tor  Congrew  of  tb«  approprla- 

tlM  Kuropean  racoTary  procram  la 

t.     It  will  ba  approrad  by  an 

ve   btpartlaan   majority.   In   the   full 

aaked  for  tj  the  admlnUtratlon.  and 

4>ooth  ahead  of  the  time  expected  by 

overaeaa   atateamen    who   have 

wc^idertng  all  winter  If  they  could  hold 

until  r«taft»eaBi«nta  arrtvad. 

lafeMi  BMurty  10  aontba  to  tranalata 

Ity  tba  hlatorlc  luctwtion  made  by 

Marahall    at    Harvard    last    June. 

months   have  been   the   moat   be- 

and  depreaalng   thta  country   has 

not   excludtag  tiM   war   years, 

knew  where  we  were  |olng  and  bad 

that  the  end  would  bring  victory 

e.    They  have  been  months  of  tnten* 

painful  education,  slow  in  respect  to 

of  rnsis  but  fast  In  raapact  to  tba 

of  changing  and  hardening  the  mind 

atlon  as  diverse  and  reatstant   as 

'  "he  acceptance  of  the  klarahall  plan 

the  aober  assumption  by  the  Amerl- 

of  the  burdens  of  world  power. 

great  event.     If  we  had  done  last 

we  are  doing  now.  our  action  would 

doubly  effective,  but  our  delay*. 

and  fumbllngs  do  not   alter   the 

natloB  before  us  has  ever  spon- 

•upported  a  project  like  the  ERP 

a  paactlme  project,  for  the  world 

peace,  but  neither  Is  It  a  war  meas- 

the  usual  aense.     That  we  are  pre- 

make  aacrlflcea.  endure  shortages 

laealeulable  ruks  to  meet  pcltUcal 

yet  aimed  directly  at  ua  provas 

bow  fa^  wa  have  traveled. 

■car  auASANTT  or  smiTrvAL 

not  an  altruistic  policy.     The  ERP 

ng  but  a  means  of  building  up  the 

allies  we  can  count  on  in  the  struggle 

prtaalon  and  prevent  war.     It  Is 

taHatmant   In  order   and   stabilization. 

Europe  understands  this  very  well. 

pe^iptes  participating  in  the  enterprise 

effualvely  grateful  for  our  help,  even 

they  acknowledge  that  their  survival 

nations  depends  on  It.     They  ascribe 

•intaraat.  and  reepect  this  motive  as 

they  envy  our  ability  to  act  In  our 

Infereata. 

has  to  wait  for  us.  has  to  follow  our 

add  to  follow,  s^tmetimca  against  their 

]u<tgment.  is  a  harder  role  for  govern- 

t  3  play  than  American  statesmen  can 

r  raltxv.     On   our   side.   It   Is   rather   a 

tp  perceive  that  our  capacity  to  give 

Is  attributed  to  our  natural  re* 

Industrial  primacy  and  almost 

t4  the  political  and  economic  system 

rhlcb  we  live 

pation  of  tba  BIP  has  kept  demo- 
I  ov*rnments  going  for  the  past  6 
Advance  grants  of  interim  aid  have 
Iltleral  Itfeeavers  in  Prance.  Italy,  and 
But  the  full  effects  of  the  bill  will 
( oly  now.  when  Its  paaaaga  la  assured, 
tb » end  the  propcaal  waa  hadgad  around 
tl  e  uncertainties  felt  by  Europeans 
tl  ey  listen  to  the  far  echoes  of  congres- 
( ebata.  Tbey  were  never  absolutely 
would  go  tbrough.  The  Comtnform 
lest  to  feed  this  doubt.  Its  story  was 
lepranlon  arould  kill  the  plan,  that 
would  be  a  dumplntt  ground  for  un- 
i  imerlcaa  auipiueea.  that  the  program 
b^uS  and  would  never  be  carried  out. 
an  tumad  Into  raallty  la  aomctblnff 
agiiln.  Approrad  by  Ooocraaa  and  put 
Immediately  Into  oparatlon.  It  constitutes 
tbe  moa  c  telling  waapon  yet  launched  in  the 
poUtlcaJ  war.    It  la  tba  beat  guaranty  of  the 


aarvlval  of  Waatem  Europe  Russia  has 
•v^htng  to  offar  that  can  match  thu  im- 
menae  subscription  to  recovery.  Against  a 
great  venture  in  international  partnership, 
a  free  union  of  free  nations  In  defense  of 
freedom,  the  Soviet  Union  plu  only  Its  iron- 
bound  system  of  supprcaaion.  subjugation 
and  silence  It  cannot  compete,  and  this  la 
why  the  Communuts  have  fought  the  recov- 
ery program  with  unexampled  ferocity.  In 
Paria  and  Rome  the  writer  has  seen  them 
froth  at  the  mouth  when  tbey  spoke  of  It. 

TBOtraLX  AHKAfi 

It  Is  through  Communist  eyes,  indeed,  that 
oaa  aaaa  what  a  treaHidouB  waapon  it  can 
ba.  Uaed  as  it  can  ba  oaad.  moraoeer;  used 
ImoMdtately  to  pump  blood  into  the  produc- 
tion system  and  confidence  into  the  mind 
and  aplrlt  of  the  free  people  of  Europe.  It  can 
ablft  the  emphasis  back  again  to  {>eaea  and 
conatructlon.  Thu  must  be  the  cardinal 
aim  of  American  policy,  for  if  nations  live 
In  the  dread  of  war  they  will  never  Join  m 
laying  the  foundations  of  peace.  The  ERP 
la  a  peace  policy,  the  spectacular  evidence 
that  the  first  objective  of  the  United  States 
is  to  restore  order,  tranquility,  prosperity 
and  hope — the  lost  conditions  which  alone 
make  life  worth  living,  and  peace  worth  pre- 
aarrtng.  for  the  ordinary  human  being. 

Obaervers  on  the  European  watchtowara 
look  for  a  great  Soviet  foray  Into  Western 
Europe  before  the  spring  Is  over.  Tbey  see 
signs  that  the  coup  de  force  threatened  by 
the  Italian  Communist  leaders  If  they  lose 
the  election,  as  they  seem  to  expect,  will  be 
synchronized  with  action  In  Austria  and 
Southern  Prance,  poaalbly  In  eastern  Oer- 
n-any.  and  Increasing  pressure  on  Norway 
and  Sweden.  It  would  not  be  surprising  if 
the  Cominform  strategists  hasten  to  make 
all  the  trouble  they  can  before  the  United 
States  moblllaca  iu  atrength.  This  is  an- 
other reason  for  getting  the  recovery  program 
UDdar  way  with  a  bang.  The  flrst-Une  de- 
fanaa  against  Soviet  expanalon  is  a  Europe 
wltb  a  will  to  live  and  a  promise  of  support. 


Aid  Is  for  the  People  of  China 
EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 


.     HON.  JACOB  K.  JAVITS 

or  NXW    TOBJC 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  31.  194S 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fol- 
lowing editorial  from  the  New  York  Her- 
ald Tribune  of  March  26.  1948.  entitled. 
'Aid  for  Rural  China."  shows  that  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  under- 
stand the  problem  and  is  endeavoring  to 
deal  with  it.  The  letter  o^  Hon.  Stanley 
Isaacs,  a  Republican  member  of  the  city 
council  of  New  York,  which  is  also  ap- 
pended from  the  New  York  Herald  Trib- 
une ot  March  20.  1948.  voices  the' reports, 
doubts,  and  concerns,  about  how  the 
Chinese  people  are  faring  about  which 
the  committee  heard  during  its  hearings; 
it  states  another  side  which  is  entitled  to 
a  hearing.  It  Is  important  to  remember 
that  under  any  circumstances  so  long  as 
a  typical  Communist  regime  does  not 
cover  China  there  is  an  opportunity  for 
reforms  and  Ideas  and  democracy  to 
work  out  in  China,  but  once  we  let  her 
10  the  "police  stafe'  way.  there  is  no 
looter  hope  or  opportunity;  the  door  is 
shut  tight. 


The  matter  referred  to  follows: 

(Prom    the    New    York    Herald   Tribune   of 
March  38.  1»4«| 

Am  roB  Rtntu.  China 

Indications  have  come  from  China  that 
American  asalstance  for  rural  reconstruction 
and  rebabUlutlon  would  be  welcomed  by 
aooia  Cblnaaa  oOclals  but  that  they  would 
prefer  to  have  direct  control  of  any  sums 
granted.  Dr.  Han  Ll-wu.  vice  minister  of 
education  In  Nanking,  has  emphasised  tha 
Interest  of  his  organisation  In  mass  educa- 
tion and  other  devices  for  Improving  the  lot 
of  China's  peasants.  He  has  predicted  that 
his  ministry  would  have  no  difficulty  In  ob- 
taining more  funds  for  such  work  after  the 
China-ald  program  now  under  consideration 
in  the  American  Congress  is  approved. 

One  point  to  be  made  in  this  connection 
Is  that  the  efforts  of  the  Nanking  Oovern- 
ment  to  do  something  for  China's  farmers — 
and  thus  give  them  better  reasons  for  op- 
poalng  the  Communists — have  baen  effec- 
tive In  only  a  few  small  areaa.  Several 
Nanking  ofBclals  have  excellent  intentions 
along  this  line,  as  Dr.  Haa  has.  but  It  Is 
doubtful  that  any  project  for  rural  recon- 
struction that  was  wholly  controlled  by 
Nanking  would  be  worthy  of  American  sup- 
port. The  trouble  is  not  alth  men  like  Dr. 
Han  but  with  the  corrupt  and  Inefficient  gov- 
ernments In  the  provinces  and  counties  that 
fall  to  put  Into  effect  decisions  made  at 
China's  capital. 

A  project  to  Improve  the  lot  of  China's 
farmers  which  was  controlled  by  an  inde- 
pendent commission  made  up  of  Chinese 
and  Americans,  as  suggested  by  the  House 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee,  would  accomplish 
more  than  one  dominated  by  the  Nanking 
government.  If  the  problems  of  China  are 
to  be  attacked  like  those  of  Europe,  by  try- 
ing to  improve  the  baAlc  economy  of  the 
country.  It  will  be  essential  to  have  American 
funds  used  for  the  purpose  Intended.  This 
could  be  done  by  relying  one  carefully  select- 
ed Chinese  for  local  direction  of  what  must 
be  a  Chinese  program  and  upon  a  commis- 
sion made  up  of  first-rate  American  and 
Chinese,  preferably  with  a  Chinese  chairman. 
to  do  the  over-all  planning  and  to  supervise 
expenditures. 
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the  New  York  Herald  Tribune  of 
March  20,  1948] 

CoifMtJNisic  IN  China 


XTNirXU  STATXS  aid  rOB  PXOPLX  tTBGKD 

To  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune: 

I  read  with  Interest  and  approval  your 
leading  editorial  on  March  12,  urging  our 
participation  In  a  constructive  program  for 
the  betterment  of  the  Chinese  people  as  the 
best  method  of  combating  communism  In 
that  country.  You  are  so  right.  It  seems 
ahocklng  to  me  that  tbU  has  not  long  since 
baan  recognized  by  our  Government. 

General  Stllwell  told  us  that  the  Chinese 
Army  officials  were  more  Interested  In 
strengthening  themselves.  In  continuing 
their  corrupt  control  of  the  Chinese  Armies. 
In  draining  Chinese  resources  to  their  advan- 
tage, than  they  were  in  driving  the  Japanese 
out  of  China.  United  Nations  Relief  and 
Rehabilitation  Administration  officials  re- 
ported with  substantial  imanimlty  that  their 
efforts  to  feed  the  starving  Chinese  people 
were  blocked  and  thwarted  by  the  corrupt 
men  wltb  whom  they  bad  to  deal.  Barge- 
loads  of  medicines  and  food  supplies  were 
allowed  to  rot  In  Chinese  harbors  so  that 
thoae  In  control  could  collect  huge  sums  as 
demurrage  while  the  vitally  needed  cargoes 
remained  unloaded.  Trucks  fumtahed  by 
the  United  States  to  transport  supplies  and 
munitions  to  the  interior  of  China  were 
stolen  or  diverted. 
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Official  representatives  from  this  co'intry, 
whose  integrity  cannot  be  questioned — 
Douglas  Falconer,  for  example,  first  director 
of  the  Greater  New  York  Fund;  Dr.  Ernest 
Osbom,  of  Columbia  University;  Helen  Har- 
ris, executive  director  of  United  Neighbor- 
hood Houses — all  of  whom  spent  many 
months  In  China — have  testified  to  the  lack 
of  Interest  on  the  part  of  Chinese  officials  In 
the  care  and  education  of  children;  In  hoa- 
pltallctng  the  sick:  and  In  feeding  the  sUrv- 
Ing.  We  have  reports  of  how  the  Chinese 
Army  leaders  drafted  troops — raiding  vll- 
lagea,  aelalng  able-bodied  men,  carrying  them 
like  so  much  cattle  into  camps,  starving 
them  while  they  were  being  trained,  divert- 
ing food  supplies  and  medical  supplies  into 
the  black  market  so  that  they  could  fill  their 
own  pockets,  and  losing  half  or  more  of  the 
recruits  through  disease  and  starvation  be- 
fore tb«y  were  brought  into  action.  We 
have  read  of  the  protests  of  the  students, 
the  profeaaors,  the  liberals,  and  seen  how 
tbaaa  protasts  were  allenced — wholesale  ar- 
rests, followed  by  assaaainatlon  and  murder. 
We  have  read  of  the  revolt  In  Formosa 
against  the  vicious  cruelty  of  the  Chinese 
Governor  General;  the  calling  in  of  the  mili- 
tary and  the  massacres  of  thouscuids  of 
civilians. 

We  have  the  deUiled  and  first-hand  testi- 
mony of  reporters  and  writers  who  have  been 
labeled  as  radical  Just  because  they  gave  evi- 
dence which  our  Government  did  not  want 
to  hear.  No  one  can  read  the  various  vol- 
umes and  articles  by  Edgar  Snow  and  by 
Richard  Lauterbach;  Unfinished  Revolution 
m  China  by  Epstein,  or  Thunder  Over  China 
by  Jacoby  and  White,  without  being  con- 
vinced of  the  truth  of  wha.  they  are  saying. 
Yet  our  Government  persists  in  its  course, 
pouring  not  millions  but  billions  Into  China, 
giving  the  present  government  planes,  guns, 
unlimited  ammimltlon,  surplus  vessels,  as 
well  as  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars — only 
to  see  the  Communlsu  steadily  increase  In 
strengtb. 

Secretary  Marahall  was  sent  to  China  to 
try  to  make  peace  and  reestablish  a  unified 
nation.  He  might  have  succeeded  were  It 
not  for  the  fact  that  our  Army  and  the  im- 
derllngs  In  the  State  Department  under- 
mined his  efforts.  His  mission  failed  through 
no  fault  of  his;  not  because  his  plan  to  save 
China  was  unsound,  but  because  he  was  not 
given  a  chance  by  his  own  country. 

We  do  not  realize  that  It  is  Just  this  which 
Is  strengthening  Russia  In  China.  The  Com- 
munlsu are  gaining  and  will  continue  to 
gain  as  long  as  they  espouse  the  caus3  of  the 
oppressed  Chinese  people.  They  will  con- 
tinue to  gather  Increasing  support  wherever 
they  displace  the  corrupt  landlord  who  has 
been  robbing,  his  tenant  fanners,  first 
through  oppressive  rents,  then  (as  tax  col- 
lector) through  exorbitant  taxes,  a  suljstan- 
tial  part  of  which  he  keeps  in  his  own  pocket. 

Your  editorial  outlines  the  only  sound  way 
of  handling  the  problem  of  how  to  prevent 
Communist  control  of  China.  It  is  obvious 
that  our  present  policy  has  failed. 

We  should  return  to  the  policies  that  made 
us  the  greatest  as  well  as  th<>  most  powerful 
Nation  in  the  world — the  policy  of  helping 
the  people,  tbe  masses  of  the  people  achieve 
their  liberties;  of  helping  them  to  raise 
their  standard  of  living;  of  feeding  the  starv- 
ing; of  establlaning  hospitals  and  sending 
medical  supplies  to  heal  the  sick.  It  used 
to  be  our  mission  to  promote  genuine  de- 
mocracy throughout  the  world;  not  to  sup- 
port tyranny.  The  Marshall  plan  in  Europe 
represents  the  kind  of  program  which  we  can 
and  should  follow  everywhere.  This  is  the 
sound  way  to  stem  the  tide  of  communism. 
Big  business  and  Its  chambers  of  commerce 
may  refuse  to  support  such  a  program  and 
Communist  leadership  may  oppose  It  bitterly, 
but  thu  really  helps  to  prove  tbat  the  Euro- 


pean recovery  program  represents  a  sound 
approach  in  the  east  as  well  as  In  the  west. 
I  hope  that  the  course  recomme;ided  by 
yotir  editorial  will  some  day  be  adopted.  It 
Is  the  only  path  to  follow  If  we  want  truly 
to  build  a  democratic  Chinese  nation.  Only 
a  China  supported  by  its  own  people  because 
It  serves  their  interest  can  survive  as.a  strong 
and  free  nation.  That  Is  the  China  we 
ought  to  help. 

STANLtT  M.  Isaacs. 
Nkw  Yobk,  ifbrc;i  15,  1948. 


Address  of  Hon.  John  L.  McClellan,  -of 
Arkansas,  Before  ConTention  of  Na- 
tional Rivers  and  Harbors  Confress 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  L.  McCLELLAN 

or  AHKANSAS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  April  1  (legislative  day  of 
Monday,  March  29),  1948 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record  an  address  which 
I  delivered  at  the  thirty-eighth  annual 
convention  of  the  National  Rivers  and 
Harbors  Congress  in  the  city  of  Wash- 
ington on  March  20.  1948. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Delegates  to  the  convention  and  ladies  and 
gentlemen  of  the  radio  audience,  on  behalf 
of  the  National  Rivers  and  Harbors  Congress, 
and  for  myself  personally.  I  wish  to  thank 
Station  WMAL  of  Washington  and  the  Amer- 
ican Broadcasting  Co.  for  making  available 
to  us  their  facilities  on  this  occasion. 

I  am  convinced  that  the  people  of  this 
Nation  are  more  Interested  than  ever  before 
In  progressively  sound  programs  and  policies 
with  respect  to  the  conservation  and  devel- 
opment of  the  great  natural  resources  with 
which  our  country  is  endowed.  They  have 
come  to  know  that  many  of  our  basic  natural 
resources  are  not  unlimited  and  therefore 
must  be  conserved  and  made  to  provide  the 
maximum  in  benefits  that  they  can  afford 
to  our  economy  and  to  our  people.  Many 
practices  and  usages  Indulged  In  in  tbe  past 
with  respect  tb  the  harvesting  of  our  forests, 
with  respect  to  the  cultivation  of  our  soil, 
and  to  the  exploitation  of  our  basic  minerals 
caused  or  permitted  waste  or  deterioration 
and  such  usages  and  practices  must  be 
Bt<^}ped.  Otherwise,  a  continuation  of  such 
neglect  and  indifference  with  the  lack  of 
adequate  conservation  and  protaQtlon  could 
ultimately  lead  to  an  Impoveri^ment  that 
would  seriously  impair  our  national  economy. 
lower  our  standard  of  living,  and  considerably 
weaken  us  as  a  great  and  powerful  Nation. 

We  have  all  come  to  realize  that  our  great 
water  resources,  of  which  we  have  an  abun- 
dance, have  not  been  adequately  developed 
and  that  the  water  resources  we  possess  have 
In  them  tremendous  inherent  wealth  yet 
unexplored  and  only  partially  developed. 

We  are  learning  of  the  great  potentialities 
of  our  streams  and  of  what  their  proper  im- 
provement will  mean  In  terms  of  Increased 
opportunities.  In  terms  of  jobs.  In  terms  of 
production — both  with  respect  to  agriculture 
and  Industry.  We  can  now  visualise  how 
much  such  Improvements  will  add  to  the 
capital  wealth  of  our  Nation  and  increase  lU 
military  and  economic  strength  and  power. 


We  have  awakened  to  their  possibilities  and 
we  are  becoming  more  and  morj  resolute  in 
our  purpose  to  develop  this  great  resource, 
not  only  to  our  own  advantage  but  to  that 
which  will  provide  a  stronger  economy,  great- 
er power  and  capacity  of  production,  and 
thiu  enhance  our  own  well-being  and  leave 
not  an  impoverUhed  land  but  a  richer  heri- 
tage to  future  Americans. 

Yeur  after  year  we  have  witnessed  and 
experienced  one  tragedy  after  another  as  a 
result  of  devastating  floods  sweeping  down 
one  of  our  great  valleys  and  then  down  an- 
other with  losses  of  many  human  lives  and 
property  damage  running  into  millions.  We 
have  witnessed  severe  drouths  sweeping  over 
areas  of  our  land  to  the  Injury  of  agricul- 
ture, destroying  crops  and  leaving  In  Jheir 
wake  devastation  of  property  and  human 
want  and  suffering. 

It  may  not  be  within  the  scope  of  man's 
ingenuity  to  devise  ways,  means,  and 
methods  sufficient  to  wholly  prevent  the  r«- 
ctirrence  of  all  these  misfortunes,  but  from 
the  experience  we  have  gained  up  to  the 
present  we  do  know  that  we  can  make  tre- 
mendously greater  use  of  our  waters  and 
that  many  of  these  misfortunes  and  losses 
can  be  prevented  and  others  greatly  mini- 
mized. The  storing  of  water — for  human, 
industrial,  and  agricultural  uses  in  the 
arid  regions  and  the  harnessing  of  our  waters 
for  protective  purposes  to  prevent  recurring 
floods  is  of  major  Importance  to  the  saving 
of  human  lives,  to  the  prevention  of  property 
loss  and  damage,  and  to  the  further  growth 
and  progress  in  agricultural  production  in 
the  richest  areas  and  valleys  of  our  land,  and 
to  the  proper  Improvement  in  those  areas 
by  means  of  increased  Industrial  productive 
capacity. 

Uncontrolled  floods  annually  sweep  bil- 
lions of  tons  of  our  richest  soil  Into  the 
Ixjttom  of  our  streams  and  Into  the  ocean, 
the  intrinsic  value  of  which  can  hardly  be 
measured  by  figures  behind  the  dollar  mark. 
Notwithstanding  the  prepress  that  has  been 
made  in  the  course  of  time  since  the  Na- 
tional Rivers  and  Harbors  Congress  came  into 
being  nearly  half  a  centmy  ago,  the  magni- 
tude of  the  task,  before  our  major  objectives 
will  be  fully  attained,  still  looms  large  on 
the  horizon  of  tomorrow.  It  remains  a  chal- 
lenge that  engages  our  constimlng  Interest 
with  a  demand  that  we  exercise  practical 
judgment  and  wisdom  in  Initiating  the  nec- 
essary programs  and  purstilng  sound  policies 
that  will  carry  us  through  to  the  consum- 
mation of  tbese  great  achievements. 

It  is  indeed  gratifying  that  the  Congress 
and  the  Federal  Government  have  become 
cognizant  of  their  major  responsibility  with 
relation  to  the  attainment  of  these  goals. 
During  the  past  quarter  century  great  strides 
have  been  made  and  we  would  have  been 
much  further  advanced  except  for  the  neces- 
sity of  suspending  construction  on  many  au- 
thorized projects  during  the  war  years.  But 
during  that  time  the  Congress  wasn't  idle 
or  neglectful  of  lu  duty.  A  tremendous 
backlog  of  river  development  projects  was 
processed  and  authorized,  most  of  which  still 
await  appropriations  for  construction. 

Last  year  under  a  green  light  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States  the  Congress 
appropriated  more  than  one-hall  billion  dol- 
lars to  get  construction  resumed.  This  year. 
Judging  by  the  action  already  taken  by  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  as  indicated  by 
the  Appropriations  Committee  of  the  Senate, 
which  now  has  the  clvll-functlons  appropria- 
tion bill  under  consideration,  we  can  well 
expect  appropriations  for  this  program  for 
the  flscal  year  of  more  than  $600,000,000. 

At  the  beginning  of  1M7  we  had  434  flood- 
eontrol  and  26S  river  and  harbor  projects 
authorized  and  awaiting  construction  at  a 
total  estimated  cost  of  $5,000,000,000.  We 
now  bare  fi37  flood-oontrol  projects  and  389 
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river  and  harbor  projects  authorised,  at  an 
•atimaied  coat  of   $7.000  000.000.     Of   theaa. 
hava  under  construction  343  flood* 
projacta  and  69  rtver  and  harbor  proj- 
'  Vlien  this  year's  approprlatkm  la  mada 
others  of  theaa  autborlaad  projaeu 
started. 

connection.  I  want  to  empbaslaa 
great  bMMAt   that   wUl   flow   from 
thaaa  Impewraments  which  are  dama 
.  muUlpic-purpose  In  character. 
h:|droalactrlc  power  which  thej  will  gen- 
bni  caanpieted  is  sorely  needed  in  our 
tiMbiy.    We  have  at  present  through- 
Nation  a  total  power-productlon  ca- 
of  65,000iXX)   watu   annually,  which 
in    1M7   a   total   of  306.000.000.000 
kllowa^t-hours.     Of  the  0S.OOO.OOO  kUowatta 
approximately     15  000.000     are     In 
hydroelectric  plants.     But  this  tremendous 
Is  wholly  Inadequate  to  meet  the 
of  our  Industries  and  aoooomy  of 
nt.     Within   the  next  decade   thU 
y  will  need  to  be  doubled  If  we  are 
)  ply  to  Aaanean  uaera  the  quMltlty 
kMdi  wtU  rM|tilre.    Tha  aoBflnM- 
tktaf  et  thaaa  projacu  will  eontrtbute 
towaitl  maatlng  the  praaant  and  the 
tiac  trtlrtwifUa  in  thla  Indlspan- 
wonomle  eommodlty. 
wlU  not  permit  a  fuller  dlacusslon  of 
and  ramlfleatlons  of  this  great 
tva  program,  but  you  who  are  In  at« 
tendalice  at  thla  convention— and  I  trust  my 
of  the  radio  audience — have  a  clear 
not  only  of  the  magnitude  of  this 
and  task  but  are  fully  cognizant  of 
to  our  national  strength  and 
aecurlty. 

InsUbUlty  of  world  affairs,  the  dis- 
relation  between  nations,  the  falling 
y  free  governments,  the  tottering  of 
and  the  march  of  tyrannical  totall- 
kfgraaslon  that  Is  sweeping  over  large 
tlotis  of  the  world  give  warning  of  great 
ahead.     It  U  slgnlflcaot  that  every 
who  has  appeared  on  the  prognun 
convention — Senators.  Congreaamen, 
anklng  military  men.  and  prominent 
I — have  all  alike  emphasized  that  we 
keep  America  strong.     The  very  basis 
bo4h  our  economic  and  military  strength 
m  these  great  natural  resources 
the  vision  and  intellect  of  our  people, 
delegates   to   this   convention   recog- 
hls    truth    and    throughout    our    de- 
liberations we  have  not  thought  In  terms  of 
of  the  Nation  aa  against  another 
terms  of  local  communities  but  we 
icld  to  the  course  of  highest  national 
Whatever  projects  we  approve  and 
er  we  do.  we  Intend  that  they  shall 
Lo  increase  national  strength,  to  en« 
our  economy  In  time  of  peace  and  to 
a  greater  fortress  of  defense  and  more 
trlkUlg  power  in  time  of  war. 

39  projects  hava  been  considered  by 

projects   committee,   which   will    report 

Thoae  projects  have  been  screened. 

that  can  be  Jtistlfled  will  be  ap- 

Others  will  have  to  wait  for  more 

uid    information    that    will    establish 

Konomlc   Jtistlflcatlon    and   aome.   of 

wUl  be  rejected. 

1  our  reaoiutlona  committee  reports, 

lure  It  will  emphsAlae  the  neceealty  of 

*Jig  the  construction   program.     Aa 

oa.  and  aa  Ifembera  of  this  Congreas. 

conaacratlng  our  deliberations  and 

to  the  further  development  of  our 

■trangth  and  power  and 

to  the  future  peace 

•^cunty  of  the  world. 

and  I  believe  we  ahall  all  leara  thla 

conreAtloa    with    renewed    Inspiration    and 

\  he  high  reaolve  to  carry  on  until  the 

objeetlvaa  of  our  program  shall  have 

ichleved.     In  ao  doing,  we  perpetuate 

strength  and  build  It  atronger  and 

•OMrl^te  to  prograaa  and  future  peace  and 

urlty. 
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How   Prkelett   the   Fertile  Soil   of  Tliis 
Good  Earth  Can  Be 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LYNDON  B.  JOHNSON 

or  TSXAS 

IN  TH£  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVSS 
Thursday.  April  1.  1948 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr  Speak- 
er, except  for  the  national  defense.  I 
know  of  no  function  of  our  Government 
more  Important  than  the  work  of  con- 
serving our  soil. 

Into  my  office  Just  a  few  A&y^  ago  came 
a  report  which  Is  eloquent  and  Insplrtng 
testimony  to  the  common  seiue  of  soil 
conservation.  It  was  written  by  men 
who  know  what  they  are  talking  about— 
the  board  of  supervisors  of  the  Bastrop 
and  P'ayctte  Counties  Soil  Conservation 
District  No.  310,  Mr.  J.  M.  Carmlchael. 
of  Smlthviile.  i»  the  chairman  of  this 
able  board,  and  the  other  officers  In- 
clude; Mr.  Edward  Ooms.  of  Muldoon, 
vice  chairman;  Mr.  Paul  Carlson,  of  El- 
gin, .secretary- treasurer;  Mr.  Roy  Bucek, 
of  Schulenburg.  member;  and  Mr.  Prank 
Rauch.  of  Round  Top.  member. 

Ba.strop  County  is  one  of  the  counties 
I  represent  in  this  House,  and  It  h&s 
been  my  privilege  to  work  with  those 
fine  people  since  they  first  began  their 
earnest  efforts  to  conserve  the  rich  top- 
soil  of  those  central  Texas  farms. 

VISIOK  OP   MXN   AND   WOMEN  CLOSE  TO   SOU. 

One  section  of  the  board's  report  im- 
pressed me  deeply.  It  presents  a  truly 
forthright  statement  of  the  attitude 
these  farmers  and  ranchers  take  In 
carrying  out  the  work  plan  of  the  dis- 
trict. More  than  that,  it  is  a  wonderful 
statement  of  the  wisdom  and  vision  of 
those  men  and  women  who  are  still  close 
to  the  soil. 

These  good  people  know — If  some  city- 
bred  penny  pinchers  up  here  do  not — 
how  priceless  and  valuable  the  fertile 
soil  of  this  good  earth  can  t>e.  Con- 
gress may  spend  millions  on  many 
things,  but  no  money  is  better  spent  than 
the  dollars  loaned  to  soil -conservation 
districts. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
Include  this  section  of  the  Annual  Report 
of  the  Ehstrict  Supervisors  of  the  Bas- 
trop-Payette Soil  Conservation  District 
No.  310  for  1947.  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
RscoRo  for  the  day  : 
arrrruDX  or  ruunaa  amd  ranchzbs  in  CAaariNO 

OUT  THS  DOTUCT   WOaX   PLAN 

The  Interest,  desire  and  wUUngneas  shown 
today  by  the  cooperating  farmers  and  ranch- 
ers In  the  organized  groups  In  carrying  out 
the  district  work  plan  la  increasing  con- 
tinually. 

All  are  anxious  and  more  or  less  determined 
to  complete  In  the  ahorteat  poaalble  time  the 
aoll  conservation  program  as  planned  for 
their  particular  farm  or  ranch.  Of  course. 
tliia  cannot  always  be  done,  for  varlotis  rea- 
•ona.  Some  are  not  financially  able  to  do  so: 
others  In  better  flnanc>a>  nlrniiinlaiiiaa  are 
handicapped,  too,  bMMMO  of  lack  of 


sary    equipment    to    do    the    Job    and    the 
scarcity  of  labor. 

This  Is  particularly  true  of  cropland. 
Weather  conditions  are  the  big  controlling 
factors  In  limiting  the  amount  of  work  done 
on  this  land.  The  good  results  obtained  In 
^e  way  of  Increased  production  and  thereby 
reducing  production  costs  from  the  practices 
thus  far  applied  during  our  short  period  of 
existence  have  convinced  them  that  the  time 
and  money  spent  for  this  purpose  Is  the  best 
inveatment  they  ever  made. 

They  have  learned,  too.  that  It  Is  a  good 
business  policy,  more  economical  and  more 
practical  to  grow  more  on  less  acrea. 

The  high  price  and  scarcity  of  labor  exist- 
ing during  the  war  and  continuing  In  the 
poatwar  period  no  doubt  had  Its  Influence 
along  this  line.  By  adopting  the  soil  con- 
servation practices  and  applying  them  as 
quickly  as  possible  they  find  that  the  operat- 
ing costs  are  held  to  the  minimum  and  the 
net  profit  at  the  end  of  the  year  tncraaaad 
to  the  maximum  and  In  the  same  operation 
the  fertility  of  hU  soil  is  saved  and  restored. 
whlell  MMs  value  to  his  capital  aaaeU. 

Ho  rwtlssi  this  capital  eupwUiture  of  tlOM 
and  monoy  pays  dividends  from  the  begin- 
ning and  continues  into  the  future.  All  real- 
ise that  f(*>od  fertile  productive  acres  are 
always  In  good  demand  and  bring  a  premium 
when  offered  for  sale;  on  the  other  hsnd  poor. 
Infertile,  depleted,  barren  and  eroded  ones 
become  a  liability  not  only  to  the  owner  but 
to  the  community.  State  and  Nation. 

If  this  condition  Is  not  corrected  now,  soon 
we  will  have  ghost  villages,  towns,  and 
cities  scattered  throughout  States  and  Na- 
tion •  •  •  the  reault  of  man's  folly  of 
doing  too  little  and  too  late. 

In  the  t)eglnnlng  there  was  quite  a  bit 
of  opposition  among  the  skeptics  and  doubl- 
ings Thomases  to  overcome,  who  resented 
what  they  called  outside  Interference  with 
their  own  personal  business.  They  feared 
that  this  was  another  scheme  to  gain  con- 
trol of  their  business  and  eventually  wind 
up  In  some  sort  of  domination  or  regimenta- 
tion. However,  this  fear  has  been  overcome 
by  the  use  of  the  educational  facilities  at 
our  command  and  by  publishing  the  good 
production  results  obtained  from  cooperators. 

At  this  time,  there  Is  no  longer  any  dis- 
agreement among  the  people  as  to  the  neces- 
sity for  the  conservation  of  our  soil  and 
the  proper  approach  to  the  solution  of  this 
grave  problem  Is  of  national,  yes.  of  universal 
concern. 

The  whole  world  is  looking  to  us  for 
succor. 

To  get  the  Job  done  In  ^hls  country,  this 
duty  was  assigned  to  the  National  Soli  Con- 
servation Service,  a  separate  and  distinct 
branch  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  of 
the  United  States  of  America,  cooperating 
with  all  State  agencies  created  for  the  same 
purpose. 

Under  this  method  of  procedure,  succen 
Is  assured  t>ecause  soil-conservation  dis- 
tricts such  as  the  Bastrop-Fayette  Soil  Con- 
servation District  are  typically  American, 
In  that  they  provide  a  means  for  mutual 
action  to  reach  common  objectives  ai 
determined  by  the  majority. 

They  are  Independent  political  recog- 
nized subdivisions  of  the  State.  They  plan 
their  own  program  of  operation  from  Infor- 
mation obtained  from  the  people  in  all 
walks  of  life  in  which  they  operate,  free  from 
outside  Influence.  In  short,  they  tend  to 
their  own  buslneas. 

They  have  the  legal  power  and  authority 
to  procure  governmental  aid  and  assistance 
which  an  Individual  alone  could  not  do. 
This  Is  purely  a  democratic  approach  to  the 
aolutlon  of  the  biggest  and  graveat  problem 
facing  every  Individual  American  today — 
with  the  exception  of  winning  or  buying  the 
peace. 
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Sons  of  Italy  Pay  Air  Mail  Expenses  for 
Messages  to  Italy 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  AUGUSTINE  B.  KELLEY 

or  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thuradav.  April  1,  1948 

Mr.  KELLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  re- 
ceived permission  to  extend  my  remarks 
and  wish  to  include  an  announcement 
and  appeal  made  by  Judge  Eugene  V. 
Alesaandronl,  grand  venerable  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Sons  of  Italy,  to  the  mem- 
bership In  Pennsylvania.  In  It  the 
membership  \n  Informed  that  the  ex- 
poaies  of  sending  Individual  messages 
of  encouragement  to  relatives  and 
frleodf  In  Italy  will  be  borne  by  the 
orfitfUzatlon. 

Judge  Alcssandronl  is  a  great  citizen 
and  a  great  American,  and  he  represents 
a  most  patriotic  group  of  Americans. 
For  Initiating  this  high-minded  effort 
he  deserves  the  highest  commendation 
and  the  hopes  of  all  of  us  for  Its  success. 

The  annoimcement  follows: 

Judge  Eugene  V.  Alessandront  announced 
on  Baater  Sunday  that  the  Grand  Lodge  of 
Pennsylvania  of  the  Order  of  Sons  of  Italy 
In  America,  with  headquartera  at  1400  Tasker 
Street.  Philadelphia,  wiU  bear  the  toUl  ex- 
penses of  Individual  messages  addressed  to 
relatives  and  friends  in  Italy  during  the 
following  2  weeks. 

The  messages  prepared  and  printed  by  the 
Sons  of  Italy,  signed  by  local  residents  will 
be  forwarded  air  maU  In  order  to  Insure  de- 
livery before  AprU  18.  date  of  the  general  elec- 
tion In  Italy. 

"We  must  encourage  the  Italian  people," 
said  Judge  Alesaandronl,  grand  venerable 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Sons  of  Italy,  "to  defend 
and  preserve  Christian  and  cultural  tradi- 
tions of  Italy,  and  to  defeat  the  monstrous 
doctrines  of  Russian  communism  that  would 
enslave  Italy  and  Europe.  We  will  gladly 
pay  all  expenses  to  send  this  appeal  to  our 
brothers  In  Italy." 

The  message  reads  as  follows: 

"AN  APPSAL  TO  OVR  rTALIAN  BHOTHEBS 

"Five  million  Americans  of  Italian  origin, 
people  of  your  own  flesh  and  bl<x>d.  send  you 
this  message,  moved  by  their  desire  that  Italy, 
Europe,  and  the  world  be  saved  from  the 
monstrous  threat  of  Russian  communism, 
the  triumph  of  which  would  be  assured  by  a 
victory  of  Italian  communism  at  the  election 
on  April  18. 

"Your  Communists  do  not  lielleve  in  the 
sacred  principles  of  God,  country,  and 
family;  they  foreewear  the  most  beautiful, 
century-old  traditions  of  the  Italian  people; 
they  are  the  fifth  column  of  Stalin's  Russia, 
and  attempt  to  entice  the  Italian  working- 
men  and  farmers  with  boastful  promises 
which  they  know  will  not  be  fulfilled. 

"We  Americans  of  Italian  origin  Itnow  that 
America  has  no  designs  on  Italy;  we  know 
that  everything  that  the  United  States  has 
done,  is  doing  at  present,  and  will  do  In  the 
future  for  Italy  and  the  Italian  people  is 
Inspired  by  genuine  desire  to  bring  peace. 
Justice,  and  liberty  to  all  the  nations  of  the 
world. 

"Russia  propoaea  to  enslave  the  Italian 
people  aa  it  has  already  enslaved  other  na- 
tions of  Europe;  a  Communist  victory  in 
Italy  would  put  your  country  under  the  most 
cruel  dictatorship;  your  liberties  would  be 
destroyed;  and  you  vyould  be  subject  to  the 


only  admlsslbifi  law — the  edicts  of  the  Mos- 
cow dictator. 

"Is  this  the  fate  reserved  to  the  land  of 
Dante.  Manzoni,  Carduccl.  Marconi,  Tosca- 
nlnl.  Mazzlni,  and  Garibaldi? 

"No;  a  thousand  times  no. 

"We,  your  blood  brothers,  although  we  are 
Americans,  are  proud  of  our  great  heritage, 
and  we  desire  that  the  glorious  traditions  of 
the  Italian  people  be  preserved  for  the  future 
generations. 

"This  is  the  reason  for  this  unselfish  ap- 
peal, the  appeal  of  brothers  to  brothers  which 
is  sent  at  this  moment  of  great  decision  In 
your  life. 

"Brothers  of  lUly,  keep  unbroken  the  ties 
with  your  brothers  of  America.  Keep  Italy 
close  to  America  for  the  triumph  of  peace, 
progress,  and  Jvistlce  in  the  world.  Save  lUiy 
from  the  awful  danger  of  communlam,  that 
antisocial,  anti-Christian,  and  anti-Italian 
communism. 

"Do  not  vote  your  perdition.  On  April  18 
you  must  proudly  raafllrm  your  tMlief  In  lib- 
erty and  aemocfef  by  voting  against  coni« 
munlsm. 

"OBDM  SOMS  or  ITALT  IN  AMHIICA, 
OaAMO  LODOB  or  PCM MBTLVAMIA." 


Moral  Leadership  Missing 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  J.  MILLER 

or  coNNECTictrr 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  1,  1948 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Connecticut.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  permission  granted  to 
me.  I  am  inserting  in  the  Record  an  arti- 
cle by  Sumner  Welles  which  was  printed 
in  the  Washington  Post  of  March  30. 
The  title  of  this  article  is  "Moral  Leader- 
ship Missing." 

In  my  humble  opinion,  whatever  good 
may  come  from  the  use  of  American 
dollars  and  America's  leadership  in  eco- 
nomic matters,  we  will  fail  in  our  respon- 
sibility to  the  world  if  we  do  not  provide 
moral  leadership. 

The  handling  of  the  Palestine  situa- 
tion by  our  own  State  Department  and 
by  the  United  Nations  is  one  of  the  most 
tragic  blunders  of  all  time.  I  recall  that 
a  great  many  years  ago  I  responded  to  an 
appeal  for  funds  to  be  used  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  Jewish  homeland  in  Pales- 
tine. These  funds  were  raised  through- 
out the  United  States  and  contributions 
were  made  by  Jews  and  non-Jews  alike. 
The  fund  was  raised  as  the  result  of  defi- 
nite commitments  made  by  the  British 
Government.  If  the  United  Nations  is 
not  now  strong  enough  to  enforce  Its 
decision,  steps  should  be  taken  at  once 
to  provide  the  necessary  strength.  Until 
that  can  be  done,  we  should  certainly 
take  advantage  of  every  legal  means  to 
put  in  the  hands  of  Jews  In  Palestine  the 
equipment  needed  for  their  own  defense. 
I  would  prefer  to  see  this  situation  han- 
dled by  the  United  Nations  but  Inasmuch 
as  the  Truman  policy  of  unilateral  action 
Insofar  as  providing  military  equipment 
Is  concerned  has  already  been  approved 
In  the  case  of  Greece,  Turkey,  China,  and 
other  nations,  it  should  be  extended  at 
this  time  to  Palestine. 


When  the  pledged  woi  d  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  is  not  kept,  we 
face  moral  bankruptcy. 

The  article  referred  to  follows: 

MOBAL  LSAOnSHtP  MISSINQ 

(By  Sumner  Welles) 

The  official  explanations  of  the  reversal  of 
our  policy  on  Palestine  at  least  make  two 
points  wholly  clear.  There  Is  no  shadow  of 
Justification  for  this  reversal;  and  the  posi- 
tion which  the  United  States  now  occupiea 
is  profoundly  humiliating. 

Secretary  Marshall  states  that  our  acdon 
is  due  to  vital  elements  of  our  national 
security.  He  Implies  that  the  enforcement 
of  partition  would  bring  about  thu  dispatch 
of  Soviet  troops  to  Palestine.  an'J  that  the 
resulting  situation  would  touch  ofl  the 
powder  keg. 

If  thla  Oovernment  had  had  the  foreaight. 
when  the  Asaembly  adopted  lu  partition 
resolution,  to  Inaut  upon  the  creation  by  the 
Security  Council  of  a  United  Nations  con- 
•Ubulary  for  Palectlna  composad  of  con- 
tingenta  from  the  Ummmm*  powers,  there  would 
hare  baan  no  paaslbUlty  that  Russia  or  any 
other  major  powar  could  seek  to  police 
Palastine  The  Araba  would  never  have  re- 
sorted to  extreme  measures.  Today  Arab 
aggretgslon  Is  Increasing.  Encouraged  by  the 
way  In  which  the  mighty  United  States  has 
weakly  given  in  to  their  threats,  the  Arabs 
have  fiouted  the  United  Nations.  They  re- 
ject any  suggestion  of  a  trusteeship.  They 
will  try  to  seize  the  whole  of  Palestine  aa  soon 
as  the  British  withdraw. 

The  Jews  are  defending  the  areas  granted 
them  under  partition.  They  have  announced 
the  establishment  of  a  provisional  govern- 
ment to  assume  control  of  those  areas  the  day 
after  the  British  leave.  They  are  abiding  by 
the  terms  of  the  Assembly's  decision.  But 
they  wUl  resist  any  proposal  that  does  not 
give  them  their  promised  freedom. 

Because  of  our  previous  vacillation,  parti- 
tion may  now  mean  local  hostilities.  But  a 
trusteeship  would  touch  off  the  very  powder 
keg  of  which  we  are  told  to  beware.  In  that 
event  Russian  intervention  would  be  certain. 

Are  military  dlspo6ltion"k  the  only  vital 
elements  of  our  national  security? 

To  many  of  us  the  good  faltli  of  the  United 
States,  the  preservation  of  its  moral  leader- 
ship among  the  nations  of  the  world,  the 
confidence  that  other  peoples  possess  in  its 
dependability,  and  the  survival  of  the  United 
Nations  are  elements  that  are  also  vital.  It 
is  these  elements  that  the  reversal  of  Ameri- 
can policy  on  Palestine  has  flagrantly  disre- 
garded. 

The  legalistic  arguments  that  the  Ameri- 
can delegate  was  Instructed  to  deliver  to  the 
Security  CouncU  represent  a  fiat  denial  of 
the  responsibility  of  the  United  Nations  for 
the  preservation  of  world  peace.  That  de- 
nial undermines  the  very  foundations  upon 
which  the  United  Nations  was  built.  The 
action  of  the  United  SUtes  In  regard  to 
Palestine  can  be  as  far  reaching  in  its  results 
as  the  refusal  by  the  League  of  Nations  to 
protect  China  when  Japan  Invaded  Man- 
churia in  1931.  We  are  destroying  the  faith 
of  the  peoples  of  the  world  in  the  elBcacy  and 
authority  of  the  United  Nations. 

Are  the  American  people  willing  to  agree 
that  the  United  Nations  has  already  ceased 
to  be  a  vital  element  of  our  national  security? 

What  confidence  can  the  weaker  nations 
have  In  our  good  faith  when  this  Govern- 
ment welshes  on  Its  commitments? 

The  United  States  was  chiefly  responsible 
for  the  adoption  by  the  Assembly  of  the  par- 
tition resolution  4  months  ago.  Since  that 
time  the  President,  the  Secretary  of  State, 
and  the  American  delegate  to  the  United 
Nations  have  given  repeated  assurances  that 
the  American  Government  stood  four-equare 
behind  that  decision.     The  Jews  of  Palestine 
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on     tboac     awuiancM.     Thttr 
tovtmad  by  ttat  fatth.     Yet 
bav*  now  been  deliberately 


Tbe  leaser  members  of  the  United  Nations 
are  al  -eady  in  open  revolt. 
Tbe  m»e%  upon  ttM  oonfldence  of  tbe  amall- 
•  AnnflMii  taMtarablp  can  best  be 
ted  by  tbe  publlabed  stateaMnt  of  a 
tatlTe  of  one  of  tbe  Latln-Amertcan 
ica:    "rtrat    tbey    coortnoed    us   that 
was  the  only  answer.     Now  tbey  are 
to  convince  us  that  partition  U  Insane. 
xtie  that  I  represent  a  small   nation 
MUkBot  stand  alooe.     I  am  willing  to 
Onlted  Sutes  iMdanhlp.    But  thU  U 
•7  ttato  latMt  fwsrsal  the  United 
baa  forfeited  whatever  moral  Justl- 
tteki  It  once  had   for   leading   tbe  small 
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Calif crnia  Tidelaads  Belong  to  Calif or- 
■ia— Fetieral  Govenmeat  Skoald  N4»t 
latlade  States'  Rif  hU 
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GORDON  L  McDONOUGH 

or  CAUroawu 
tBX  ROUSX  OP  RZPRBSZNTATIVn 
Thursday.  April  1.  194t 

Mrl  McOONOUGH  Mr.  SpMktr. 
ler  admlsalon  into  the  Union  %»  a 
inign  State.  California  baa  oooatl- 
a  vast  empire  rich  in  Bstarml  r«« 
which  have  profited  the  whole 
The  giaot  ttmberi  of  Califor- 
mountAMi  glopM.  her  mineral 
h«r  fgftUg  fijtosra  ail  have  eon- 
trlbutkl  td  tlM  igflBpuifnt  of  the  Na* 
tloQ  11  \  pM««  and  to  lU  defens«  in  time 
of  wai . 

Tod  ly  OUi/ornto  haa  bmotm  tht  fgMl 
Piiat  ■  •  timtnvuu  amr  tlM  teaut  of 
mmtr  rfghU  m  WMefi  Um  Pedaral  Oov. 
emnu  nt  haa  laid  claim  upon  the  tlda- 
iMda  which  cHaad  along  tlit  eoMt  of 
QUlfo^nia  for  IJM  milv^. 

laatM  doaa  not  affect  dUtantfa 
but  thrtfttgna  iba  aoirtralgn  rigbts 
of  ave  T  suit  lo  tbg  Union  t)orderad  by 
tldela  Id  argaa. 
Un4i^r  tb«  Oonatltution  of  the  United 
certain  rlghta  were  delegated  to 
Mrderal  Government  and  certain 
were  retained  by  the  SUtcs.  This 
between  State  and  Federal  Gov- 
gmBMkit  baa  K)een  upheld  by  Supreme 
Court  rlarigiona  time  and  again  through- 


Thi 


tbe 

righu 


out  th ;  history  of  our  Nation. 


In  the  present  controverjy  the  Federal 
Government  is  attempting  to  set  aside 
all  precedence  and  claim  Jurisdiction 
over  and  title  to  the  tideland  territory. 
control  of  which  has  been  a  matter  of 
State  sovereignty  upheld  by  the  Supreme 
Court  for  over  a  hundred  years. 

Much  has  been  made  of  the  oil  deposits 
under  the  tideland  area  in  California  and 
the  need  for  Federal  control  for  the  pres- 
ervation of  natural  resources.  The  facts 
show  that  oil  deposits  are  actually  found 
under  IS  miles  of  California's  coast  line, 
and  half  of  the  catlmated  oil  supply  in 
those  pools  has  already  been  extracted. 

The  State  of  California  is  the  guardian 
of  ail  the  rich  natural  resources  so  Im- 
portant to  our  national  economy  and  se- 
curity, and  sbanggqual  concern  with  the 
Federal  GovenuMnt  for  the  develop- 
ment and  protection  of  these  rtaoorees. 

The  1.300-mlle  coast-line  tideland  area 
of  California  is  one  of  the  State's  great- 
est natural  resources.  Hundreds  of  mil- 
lions of  dollars  have  been  spent  by  the 
State  and  its  citizens  on  hartwrs.  fish- 
eries, pleasure  resorts,  and  other  uses  es- 
sential to  the  orderly  development  of  the 
State.  The  cities  and  counties  of  Cali- 
fornia all  have  additional  plans  for  the 
future  use  of  the  tidelands  If  the  pres- 
ent claim  of  the  Federal  Government  to 
title  to  these  lands  is  upheld,  then  these 
plans  are  retarded  and  the  people  of  Cal- 
ifornia are  subordinated  to  the  Federal 
Government  in  these  matters. 

I  believe  that  equity  calls  for  the  con- 
firmation of  the  title  to  the.s-  lands  to  the 
State  that  has  been  recognized  since  the 
beginning  of  the  Republic,  and  I  urge 
the  Members  of  Congre.ss  to  support  leg- 
islation which  will  confirm  and  establish 
the  title  of  the  States  in  and  beneath  the 
navigable  waters  within  their  bound- 
artea. 


The  Pope's  Easter  Message 

EXTENSION  OF  RESiARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  J.  KERSTEN 

or  WtSCOMSlW 

IN   rHI  HOU8K  or  RVROgNTATIVU 

Thmrtdmg,  AprU  t.  194t 

Mr  KIRfllN  of  Wlaeonaln.  Ur. 
Sptakgr.  th«  whole  world  U  watching  tha 
StallMl  flMllaM.  Wt  know  that  a  cru- 
itftl  Mid  MMI  fimdamental  issue  Is  In* 
vohrgd  in  tboae  elections.  We  know  that 
tbcra  U  involvad  tbgraln  tb«  tolg  of  Italy, 
tta  rnwrcuaaioM  oB  luropg  tad  on  the 
world.  If  the  Communists  vain  control 
of  Italy  tliey  have  put  tbamaglvaa  in  a 
position  to  deUver  a  totlMU  Mow  to 
Europe 

The  Isaue  in  Italy?  Christianity  verstis 
Athelam. 

Lenin  wrote.  "Our  program  reaU  In  its 
entirety  on  a  scientific  philosophy  and 
notably  on  a  materialUtic  philosophy— 
our  propaganda  therefore  necessarily 
embraces  atheism." 

Karl  Marx  wrote.  "Communism  begins 
where  atheism  begins." 

The  voice  from  the  Vatican  la.st  Easter 
morning,    speaking    for    aU    Christian 


churches  on  this  fundamental  issue,  was 
as  follows: 

Romans,  beloved  sons  and  daughters,  tbe 
solemnity  of  the  Resurrection  of  our  Lord  has 
often  In  tbe  past  offered  an  occasion  for  your 
gathering  in  peaceful  srray  on  the  majestic 
aipanae  of  this  grandloae  colonnade  wboae 
anna  open  wide  to  receive  all  those  who  ap- 
proach tbe  church  and  Peter. 

Tbe  Easter  blessing,  urbl  et  orbl.  whlcb 
you  have  come  to  receive,  demands  of  each 
of  you  a  frank.  Joyful,  and  public  profession 
of  the  faith  received  from  yrv  fstbers.  of 
unyielding  fidelity  to  holy  mother  church, 
of  Indissoluble  unity  of  thought  snd  action 
with  the  keeper  of  the  keys  entnuted  to  htm 
by  the  Divine  founder  and  Lord  of  tbe 
Church. 

In  this  year  of  anxieties  and  dangers.  Ip 
tbu  moment  heralding  perhaps  definitive 
and  Irreparable  world  evenu.  there  falls  upon 
this  mttlUtude  of  believing  Romans  a  shadow 
of  slngolav  gravity,  a  sacred  sense  of  sntlcl- 
patlon.  a  powerful  spirit  which,  like  an  inner 
fire,  slngss  the  minds  snd  hearts  of  all. 

Anyone  who  is  not  blind  seee.  anyone  not 
spiritually  deafened  bears:  Rome  the  herald, 
mother  and  guardian  of  civilization  and  the 
eternal  values  of  life:  this  Rome  which  lu 
greateat  blatorlan  already  called,  as  If  by 
divine  Instinct,  "caput  orbls  lerrarum"  (cap- 
ital of  the  world.  Llvy.  Auc.  I.  16 1  and  whose 
destiny  Is  a  mystery  which  la  unfolded 
through  tbe  centuries:  this  Rome  now  finds 
Itself  before,  or  better  say.  in  the  midst  of. 
chsnglng  times  which  demand  of  the  head 
and  members  of  Christianity  a  maximum  of 
vigilance  and  of  tireless  readiness  for  un- 
conditioned action. 

Watch  and  pray  (Matthew  2fl:  41).  Thus 
did  the  Lord  admonUb  HU  disciples  on  the 
vigli  of  His  passion. 

Wstch  and  pray.  This  U  the  cry  which  In 
the  name  of  the  risen  Saviour  we  direct  to 
you.  to  your  and  to  our  fellow  citlzraa,  to  all 
tbe  faithful  of  th-  world 

The  great  hour  of  the  Christian  conscience 
has  struck. 

May  thU  conscience  of  Christianity  be 
awakened  to  a  full  and  virile  appreciation  of 
Its  mission  of  help  and  salvation  for  a  human 
race  wavering  in  Its  splrltu.1l  framework, 
then  It  will  be  salvation,  will  t>e  the  realiza- 
tion of  the  formal  promise  of  Our  Saviour: 
Have  faith.  I  have  cooquared  the  world 
(John  18:  ag.) 

Or.  Indeed-may  Ood  forbid— ahould  this 
conscience  only  half  arouae  Itaelf.  should  It 
no«  give  Itself  courageotuly  to  Christ,  than 
Mis  verdict.  His  terrible  verdict.  U  no  le« 
forvMi:  He  who  Is  not  wttb  ■•  to  against  me 

Ton.  baiovsd  eena  and  daoglitafa.  know  full 
W<W  WlWt  dMs  siternstlve  slgnlfiea  and  In- 
ntfm  for  Rome,  Italy  and  the  world 

In  row  aoaaatenaa.  atwued  to  such  a  full 
sppreeiatioa  of  lu  reaoonsibiiity,  there  la  no 
reoM  for  MHmI  credulity  toward  tboee  wIm 
■t  flrM  prettaMMd  iMr  rwam  Im  religion 
•wt  thm,  vnfarMmaialy.  liiMr  tMr  true 
*-  as  deniers  of  all  that  you  boltf  maat 


«.*■  *?!!?  ••■•••••••  •*•»•  !■  no  room  for 

tha  pusltlantaiHy,  cemptiMeaM,  aMl  indMl- 
slon  of  all  those  who  in  thto  amalal  hour  be- 
lieve they  can  serve  two  maatera. 

Your  cooaelenoe  reallaea  that  the  actuatloa 
of  social  justloa  and  peaoe  aowag  aatlooe 
can  never  be  effeetad  and  assured  U  men  eloee 
their  eyee  to  the  light  of  Chrtst  and  open 
their  ears  Inatead  to  the  false  words  of  agita- 
tors who  on  the  denial  of  Christ  snd  Ood  lay 
the  cornerstone  and  fotindatlon  of  their  pro- 
gram. 

Romans!  the  Church  of  Rome,  which  for 
you  even  more  partlculsrly  Is  your  mother, 
has  been  In  our  day  publicly  subjected  to 
most  unjust  attacks  As  CbrUt  waa  deatln^d 
"in  slgnum  cul  contrsdlcetur"  (for  a  sign  that 


m^ 
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shall  be  contradicted.  Luke  2:  34) ,  as  He  waa 
calumniated,  covered  with  Insults  and  mud. 
so  tbe  adversaries  of  the  church,  blinded  by 
pasalon.  spare  her  no  affront. 

Vainly.  In  this  very  city,  the  center  of 
Christianity,  has  she  multiplied  her  succor; 
▼ainly.  In  circumstances  of  Imminent  danger, 
hna  she  saved,  welcomed,  and  given  boepl- 
tallty  to  the  persecuted  of  every  category, 
even  among  her  proudest  enemies;  vainly,  In 
times  of  tyrannical  oppreaalon,  has  she  af- 
firmed and  sustained  the  dignity  and  rights 
of  the  human  person  and  tbe  Jtist  freedom 
of  peoples:  vainly,  when  the  menace  of  star- 
vation weighed  on  this  eternal  city,  haa  she 
provided  for  Its  sustenance:  vainly,  us  faith- 
ful Interpreter  of  the  commandments  of 
Christ,  has  she  raised  ber  voice  against  the 
evils  of  spreading  Immorality  whlcb  leads 
the  people  to  decadence  and  ruin. 

She  Is  accused  of  being  "reactionary"  and 
of  supporting  doctrlnea  which  she  has  con- 
demned: she  is  reproached  with  Impoverish- 
ing and  reducing  to  wretcbedneas  people 
whom  she  haa  so  generoiuly  succored  and 
continues  to  succor,  very  sspecially  with  the 
providential  help  which  the  charity  of  the 
Catholic  world  so  willingly  furnished  In  re- 
sponse to  her  repeated  and  eameat  appeals; 
ahe  Is  accuaed  of  betraying  the  doctrine  of 
Christ,  her  Divine  Spouse,  the  doctrine  which 
she  tirelessly  proclaims,  defends,  and  actu- 
ates: to  her  are  imputed.  In  a  widely  exag- 
gerated and  generalised  form,  the  misdeeds 
of  one  or  other  of  her  degenerate  members 
whlcb  she  herself  was  the  first  to  deplore, 
reprove,  and  punish 

But,  though  obliged  as  she  Is  to  deny  and 
refute  ao  many  unjust  acc\isatlons  for  the 
honor  of  the  name  of  Christ,  for  the  In- 
tegrity of  His  doctrine,  for  the  safeguarding 
of  so  many  simple.  Incautious  souls  whose 
faith  might  be  shaken  by  those  calumnies. 
she  loves  also  her  detractors  who  also  are  her 
children  and  she  Invites  them  all.  as  we  now 
Invite  you  all.  O  people  of  Rome.  O  people 
of  Italy,  O  people  of  the  world,  to  union,  to 
harmony,  to  love,  to  the  thoughts  and  to  the 
plans  of  peace. 

May  the  grace  of  Almighty  Ood,  the  pro- 
tection of  the  most  holy  Virgin  Mary,  Mother 
of  Divine  Love,  and  "salus  popull  romanl" 
(health  of  the  people  of  Rome)  descend  upon 
you,  wbUe  we,  from  the  depths  of  our  heart. 
Impart  on  all  here  and  everywhere  our  pa- 
ternal apostolic  benediction. 


Shades  of  1939 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  J.  MILLED; 

or  coKNicTicirr 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  1.  194S 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Connecticut.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  om  inserting  In  the  Congkes- 
■lONAL  Record  at  this  point  a  copy  of  a 
letter  which  appeared  in  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune  of  March  28.  signed  by 
National  Guard  man  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

I  recall  that  in  the  military  maneuvers 
of  1939  National  Guard  units  were  re- 
quired to  u.se  broom  handles  in  lieu  of 
rifles  and  6-lnch  stove  pipe  in  lieu  of 
cannon. 

If  our  National  Guard  units  through- 
out the  United  States  are  not  well 
equipped,  the  responsibility  certainly 
must  be  assumed  by  Secretary  of  De- 
fense Forrestal  and  the  high  command 
of  our  armed  forces.  Considering  the 
hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  that  were 
spent  for  tanks  during  the  war  and  the 
number  of  tanks  on  hand  on  VJ-day, 
there  Is  certainly  no  excuse  for  any  Reg- 
ular Army,  National  Guard,  or  civilian 
component  to  be  without  necesary  tanks 
for  training  purposes.  I  hope  that  the 
Armed  Forces  Committee  of  the  House 
will  inquire  into  the  situation. 

NATIONAL  CUAKO   DILEMMA 

To  the  New  York  Herald  TribUTie: 

Secretary  of  Defense  Forrestal  told  the 
press  that  the  National  Guard  Is  neither 
well  enough  trained  nor  well  enough  or- 
ganised to  take  Its  place  In  defense  of  tbe 
country.  Every  one.  Including  myself,  ac- 
cepts those  facts. 

What  Irritates  me,  as  a  veteran  and  mem- 
ber of  tbe  National  Guard,  is  that  none  of 
tbe  reporters  or  Senators  present  aaked  why. 
For  those  who  are  Interested  I  can  throw 
some  light  on  the  subject. 


Our  unit  is  the  only  armored  battalion  in 
Brooklyn.  We  are  supposed  to  have  medium 
tanks.  Would  It  surprise  you  to  learn  that 
we  haven't  even  received  weapons?  No  uni- 
forms to  speak  of.  No  tanks.  No  vehicle*. 
In  short,  no  nothln*. 

Yet.  we  are  supposed  to  show  young  men 
and  studenu  that  we  are.  In  ever^-  sense  of 
the  term,  a  National  Guard.  With  what? 
Burpliu  tanks  are  rotting  all  over  tbe  country. 
Millions  of  rifles,  etc..  are  stcn-ed  away.  1 
realize  that  we  haven't  tbe  meq  to  take  care 
of  the  actual  equipment  we  ahould  have, 
but  we  haven't  the  men  because  we  havent 
anything  tangible  to  work  with. 

Give  tis  only  two  tanks,  give  us  some  weap- 
ons, give  us  something  to  work  with  and  we'll 
give  you  a  Nstionnl  Ouard 

NATIONSt.  GOAKO  MaN. 

BaooxtTM.  Marcn  24.  194». 


Six- Year  Profran  for  Miaaonri  River 
Basin 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  KENNETH  S.  WHERRY 

or  NiaaASKA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  March  30  (legislative  day  0/ 
Monday,  March  29) .  1948 

Mr.  WHERRY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  the  6-year 
program  for  the  Missouri  River  Basin,  as 
a  whole  and  separately  for  Nebraska,  as 
prepared  by  the  Missouri  Basin  InLer- 
Agency  Committee. 

I  request  that  it  be  Inserted  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record  so  it  will  be  avail- 
able for  study  by  all  Senators.  I  wish 
Senators  to  have  the  plan  before  them 
when  the  Army  engineers'  and  reclama- 
tion programs  come  before  the  Senate 
for  consideration. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  matter 
referred  to  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 
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Miaaouri  River  Basin 
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Ffaturo  or  project 
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*  Aeeelen»te<l  proeniTn. 

M  Awhatilocv  anil  i»leon'olo^-..v^;  Federal  aid. 

'Nabnuik.i  lubljc  lowt-r  tjsttni  CoujiuaMT*  I'ublic  Power  Dirtrict  and  Tri-County. 

*  LomI  flood  protacuflo. 


SaUriei  of  Postmasters 


EXTENG^ON  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON  JOHN  E.  LYLE 

or  TiBAa 

Df  m  H0U9I  or  KipranirrATivM 

Thurtday.  April  J,  I94i 

Mr.  LYLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  prior  to  the 
Pftaaait  of  Public  Law  134  on  July  9, 
1946,  poatmuttri  at  offlcri  having  grosa 
rtcpiptM  of  mora  than  1000,000  but  Ivan 
than  ll.ftOO.OOO  par  annum  rpcHvp  a 
•alary  of  $0,000  a  ytar.  Fubllr  Law  114 
iBcrwakrri  iiin  nalatlaa  of  poDtmaMtara  rt- 
otlving  lO.uoo  per  annum  to  10,400  par 
annum,  but  divldnd  tha  grmtn-racalpia 
raqulramant  to  provlda  that  tha  follow- 
Ini  aalary  ncalo  would  prevail  aubaequont 
to  July  1.  1B4S:  1000.000  to  |1, 000,000, 
$0,000  per  annum;  $1,000,000  to  $1,500.- 
000,  $0,400  per  annum. 

The  salary  gradea  provided  herein  are 
thoae  aa  atated  by  Public  Law  1S4  and 
amended  by  Public  Law  380.  effective 
January  1.  1940,  which  latter  law  In- 
creased all  exl&tlng  salaries  by  $400  per 
annum. 

In  order  to  protect  the  Incumbent 
postmasters,  whose  receipts  were  be- 
tween $000,000  and  $1,000,000  at  the  time 
of  Public  Law  134.  section  8  (b)  was  in- 
cluded in  the  law  to  provide  the  base 
annual  compensation  of  an  incumbent 
postmaster  shall  not  be  reduced  and  the 
readjustment  to  conform  to  the  provi- 
sions of  this  act  except  for  decrease  In 
gross  postal  receipts  to  an  amount  for 


which  a  lower-salary  grade  Ir  provided. 
The  Comptroller  General  ruled  that  this 
protection  applied  to  Incumbents  as  of 
July  0,  1945,  only.  Accordingly  any 
postma.<itpr  whofie  receipts  were  in  rx- 
eeaa  of  $1,000,000  but  less  than  $1,600,000 
for  the  calendar  year  1944 — which  Is  the 
year  used  In  adjusting  postmasters'  aal- 
arles  July  1,  104S.  the  effective  date  of 
Public  Law  134— and  his  receipts  dropped 
to  less  than  $1,000,000  for  any  subaequetit 
year,  his  salary  was  immrHialHv  rrdnrrd 
to  $0,000  per  annum  which  rcmovrd  thn 
bMMflta  he  obtained  under  Public  Law 
114  ind  $60.  While  postmuters  in  post 
ofioes  with  receipts  of  more  than  $000,- 
000  or  less  thnn  $i, 000,000  and  whrt><a 
efltoe  did  not  increase  atx)vi'  ihn  $1,000,' 
000  mark  rttatned  the  $0,400  salary  pro- 
viding of  oourae  that  the  poatmastrr  wm 
the  ineumbent  on  July  6,  INO. 

Thlfl  hM  oretted  •  paradoxical  situa- 
tion In  that  A  po«tma«ter  with  longer 
years  of  service  with  a  larger  office  may 
be  drawing  lesa  pay  than  a  postmaater 
with  a  fewer  number  of  yean  and  a 
smaller  ofBce. 

For  example,  the  gross  receipts  for  the 
Savannah,  Oa.,  post  office  were  $1,035,- 
850  for  the  calendar  year  1944.  and  the 
postmaster's  salary  was  set  at  $6,400  per 
annum — under  Public  Law  386— for  the 
fiscal  year  1946.  For  the  calendar  year 
1946  the  receipts  of  the  Savannah  past 
ofOce  dropped  to  $821,000  and  the  salary 
of  the  postmaster  was  automatically  re- 
duced July  1,  1947,  to  $6,000  per  annum. 
During  the  same  pertod  of  time  the  post- 
master at  Macon,  Ga.,  has  received  $6,400 
per  annum  because  the  receipts  of  his 


ofBce  exceeded  $600,000  but  never  went 
beyond  $1,000,000  per  annum,  the  re- 
ceipts for  thlR  office  for  tht  calendar  year 
1946  amoimied  to  $602,472.  Thus  we 
have  the  situation  where  a  postmaster  at 
one  office  receives  $400  per  annum  more 
money  than  a  po.^imaMt.rr  at  an  office 
one-third  larger,  notwlttiatftadlng  that 
both  postmaatera  were  UwufliUltnU  at  the 
time  of  Public  Law  134  and  should  bt 
covered  by  aection  1(b)  of  the  act. 

I  have  Introduced  a  bill  to  correct  thU 
inconsistency. 


Meiiaf*    From    Preiidrnt    Truman    lo 
National  Rlveri  aod  Harbori  Confreii 

nrriNsioN  or  rimaiuu     • 

or 

HON.  JOHN  L  McCLELUN 

or   ARKANHAa 

IN  Tm  8INATI  OF  THI  UNITID  BTATI8 

Thursday.  April  1  ilegitlative  day  of 
Monday.  March  29) .  194i 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  message 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States 
to  the  National  Rivers  and  Harbors  Con- 
gress on  the  occasion  of  its  thirty-eighth 
annual  convention,  held  at  the  May- 
flower Hotel  in  Wash  ngton,  D.  C,  on 
March  19  and  20. 


I   i 


t  1 


Am6i\ 
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Thcff  '.  being  no  objection,  the  message 
«M  oit  ved  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricou. 
as  follows: 

Tmi  Whitv  Hooss. 

Wthtngton.  Starch  IS.  1049. 
To  tKt  f  attoiMi  Riter$  and  Harbors  Congrest: 

It  la  ■  aotirc*  oX  genuine  regret  to  ma  that 
I  wUl  Qc  t  be  able  to  attend  tba  tblrty-ctghtb 
ftTTiTHi^^  conventloa  of  tbc  National  Rivera 
Mid  tUa  bora  Congrasa.  I  am  very  happy  to 
aend  tb:  i  meaaaga  to  the  delegatca. 

I  wouid  Ilka  to  rarer  briefly  to  the  Stata 
of  tbe  t  nloo  Maaaage  to  the  current  aeaslon 
of  tha  C  angraaa.  At  that  time  I  atated  that 
our  thUd  major  goal  aa  a  nation  la  to  con- 
•arra  ar  d  i^aa  our  natural  reaourcea  ao  that 
th*y  cai  I  contribute  more  effectviely  to  tha 
wairuv  Bf  all  our  people. 

Last  I  tmuner  I  alao  aant  a  mi 


ige  to  tha 
tirglng  that  we  undertake  a  pro- 
gram wklcta  would  provide  (or  the  lubatan- 
tUl  OQO  plffUon  within  10  yeara  of  the  flood- 
control  projacta  nacaaaary  for  tha  protection 
vaat  MlMlaalppl  River  Baaln.  I 
out  In  that  naaaga  that  the 
to  thla  control  of  flooda  la  the 
I  ng  of  watcra  (or  tha  productive  uaaa 
atum  to  tha  Oovernment  a  large 
tha  Initial  invcatment 
Tba  <tongiaaa  baa  raeognlaad  tba  compell- 
ing naafi  for  an  aeealaraUd  program  for  the 
laa  and  control  of  our  water  re- 
in tbaaa  momentoua  days,  with 
tfc  productive  facllttlea  under  a  con- 
■traln  to  meet  the  ever -Increasing 
dtmaD<^  of  the  poatwar  era.  thu  develop- 
nt  11  a  vital  neceaalty  The  Intema- 
I  Ituatlon  la  auch  that  a  strong  and 
iva  Aaarlca  must  be  in  the  ran- 
ftMttf  c  r  tb*  uacaaatng  struggle  (or  an  en- 
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to   the  approprlatlona   mad* 
Congreaa  (or  water  uae  and  control 
during   the   current    fiacai    year.   I 
retoramended  the  allotment  of  much 
during  tb*  coming  flscal  year.    I 
this   dcvalopment    and    protective 
ntlal  to  equip  the  Natloti  with 
factlltlea  and  strength  needed  to 
Its   growing   national   and   Interna- 
I  ibllgatlons. 

occasion  I  wlah  to  take  the  oppor- 

command  the  National  Rivers  and 

Congreaa  (or  Ita  efforts  over  the  yeara 

and  to  guide  the  development  of  our 

land  reaourcea.     I  know  that  thla 

va  aawiclafton  will  oontlnue  to  work 

and  d*v*lap«B*nt  of  thea* 

t  national  aaaata. 

RlUUT    S.    TaCMAN^ 


'retideat's  CTil-Rif hts  Profram 


EPTTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  RICHARD  B.  RUSSELL 


or  cxoaoiA 
SKNATS  OP  THE  OTfmCD  STATES 


Thurtdajf.  April  1  ileoislatire  day  of 
Monday,  March  29) .  1948 


RUSSELL.    Mr.     President,     on 
March  30,  the  second  of  the 
>f   programs  opposing   the  mis- 
civil -rights     program     brought 
by  President  Truman  and  his 
on  Civil  Righto  was  broad- 
the  Mutual  network.    The  two 
were  Mr.  Donald  R.  Richberg 
Raymond  Moley.      Of  course, 
of  these  gentlemen  lives  In  the 

has  a  southern  background. 
Uchberg  is  a  Protestant  by  an- 
I  nd  individual  faith,  but  through- 


■. 


(ir 


out  his  life  he  has  lived  and  worked 
with  Catholics,  Jews,  and  free-thinkers, 
as  well  as  with  Protestants. 

A  lawyer  with  a  national  reputation. 
Mr.  Richberg  represented  for  many 
yean  all  the  railway  labor  organizations, 
wax  principal  author  of  the  Railway 
Labor  Act.  and  coauthor  of  the  Norrts- 
LaOuardla  Act  and  the  National  Indns-j^ 
trial  Recovery  Act.  He  later  served  at 
general  counsel  and  Chairman  of  the 
NRA.  As  a  largely  gratuitous  service 
he  aided  in  the  organization  and  recogni- 
tion of  the  Brotherhood  of  Sleeping  Car 
Porters. 

Mr.  Richberg's  strong  economic  and 
political  convictions  support  a  free 
economy,  a  democratic  government,  and 
individual  liberty.  He  is  deeply  hostile 
to  communism  and  to  any  programs  or 
legislation  which  aid  the  spread  of 
communism. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr. 
Richberg's  remarks  be  printed  In  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  RicoKD. 

There  being  no  objection.  Mr.  Rich- 
berg's address  was  ordered  to  be  printed 
In  the  RicoRD.  as  follows: 


ON  cTvu.  aicHTs  aT  DONALD  a.  aicHaxao 

Anyone  who  expects  me  to  make  a  speech 
tonight  against  civil  rights  or  against  their 
enforcement  Is  going  to  be  disappointed. 
The  civil  rlghta  at  American  citizens  should 
be  enforced,  regardleaa  of  race,  color,  re- 
ligion, or  anceatry. 

But  here  are  two  difficult  questions : What 
are  these  clvU  rights?  How  can  they  be  en- 
forced? 

Let's  not  make  the  mistake  of  thinking 
that  whenever  we  have  a  right  to  do  aome- 
thlng.  we  must  have  a  civil  right  to  do  It. 

If  I  have  a  clvU  right.  It  must  be  a  legal 
right:  that  la,  a  right  which  Is  written  down 
In  a  law  and  which  I  can  call  w^on  the  Gov- 
ernment to  enforce 

Our  fundamental  dvU  right  Is  Individual 
liberty— but  that  does  not  give  me  (reedom 
to  Injure  you.  nor  give  you  freedom  to  com- 
pel me  to  serve  you.  My  civil  liberty,  guar- 
anteed by  the  Constitution.  Is  largely  a  right 
to  be  let  alone — a  right  to  speak  (reely,  to 
practice  my  religion,  to  choose  my  own  (rlenda 
and  associates,  and  to  earn  my  living  In  any 
lawful  bualnaaa. 

Let's  alao  understand  that  every  moral 
right  cannot  be  made  a  civil  right.  Tou  have 
a  moral  right  to  kind  treatment  by  friends 
and  relative*  whom  you  have  helped.  But 
no  government  could  make  that  a  civil  right. 

Kven  a  moral  right  that  might  be  made  a 
civil  right  Is  not  a  civil  right  untU  a  govern- 
ment declarea  It  In  a  law  and  provides  (or  Its 
enforcement. 

We  have  two  kinds  of  government  In  the 
United  States,  a  National  Governraent  and  48 
State  governments.  Each  one  has  separate 
and  limited  powers  granted  by  the  people 
when  the  people  wrote  our  national  and 
State  constitutions.  So  we  can't  talk  sensi- 
bly about  civil  rights  unless  we  know  which 
government  has  the  power  to  create  and 
mmtone  th*  particular  clvU  right  we  want  to 
Mkjoy.  Is  It  the  National  Oovernment,  or 
on*  of  our  State  governments? 

Now.  please  don't  be  Impatient  and  say 
that  It  doesn't  make  any  difference  to  ycu 
whether  Congress  grants  you  a  legal  right 
and  the  National  Oovernment  enforcea  It. 
or  whether  your  State  government  does  the 
^b.  If  you  will  just  listen  to  me  for  a  few 
minute*  I  think  I  can  prove  to  you  that  your 
freedom  as  an  American  citizen,  and  your 
future  peace  and  proaperlty.  depend  on  keep- 
ing the  powers  o(  our  National  and  SUte 
Oovemmenta  separate  and  restricted  as  they 
have  been  separated  and  restricted  by  the 
Conatitutlon  of  the  United  Statca. 


For  example,  under  our  Constitution  the 
people  did  not  give  the  National  Government 
any  general  police  power,  which  la  a  broad 
authority  to  make  laws  to  protect  and  pro- 
mote the  public  safety,  health,  and  general 
welfare.  They  gave  that  police  power  only 
to  the  State  governments. 

The  police  power  la  a  very  dangerotia 
power.  It  can  be  uaed  either  to  keep  a  peo- 
ple free  and  to  help  them  prosper,  or  to  make 
'  them  the  tax-ridden  slavea  of  a  tyrannical 
ruling  claas  The  safety  o(  the  people  He* 
In  keeping  local  control  of  any  government 
which  has  the  police  power— in  having  that 
government  near  to  them,  and  operated  by 
Stata,  city,  and  county  officials  whom  their 
neighbors  know  personally,  whom  they  can 
watch  and  whom  they  can  remove  from  office 
when  they  misbehave. 

Our  forefathers  knew  very  well  that  a  re- 
mote, national  government,  if  It  had  the 
police  power,  might  be  made  Into  a  national 
police  state — a  national  tyranny.  So  they 
definitely  limited  the  powers  of  Congreaa  in 
the  Constitution,  and  then  they  wrote  that 
all  powers  not  granted  to  the  National  Gov- 
ernment were  reserved  to  the  States  or  to 
the  people.  They  not  only  limited  the  pow- 
ers of  Congress,  but  they  also  flatly  prohibited 
Congreaa  from  making  a  great  many  laws, 
such  aa  laws  to  restrict  free  speech,  a  free 
press,  or  the  free  exercise  of  religion. 

Recently  the  President's  Committee  en 
Civil  Rights  msde  a  report  urging  Congreaa 
to  make  a  lot  of  new  laws  to  enforce  some 
old  rights  and  to  create  some  new  onts. 
Congress  has  been  given  the  power  In  the 
Constitution  to  make  some  of  the  laws  whlcj} 
the  committee  recommended.  Time  will  not 
permit  me  to  discuss  the  wisdom  of  all  these 
recommended  laws.  Tonight  I  will  try  only 
to  explain  why  I  believe  that  one  law  which 
the  committee  approved,  not  only  would  oe 
a  ve^  bad  law.  but  alao  u  a  law  which  tlie 
Congreaa  has  no  power,  and  has  t>een  ex- 
pressly forbidden,  to  enact. 

I  oppose  the  enactment  of  a  national  falr- 
employment-practlce  act  like  the  one  mw 
being  coikaldered  by  the  Senate  In  the  Ivea 
bill.  &  9M. 

This  proposed  law  would  make  It  unlawful 
for  a  private  employer  to  refuse  to  hire,  or 
to  discharge,  any  person,  or  to  discriminate 
agalnat  him  in  promotion  or  other  concl- 
tlons  cf  employment,  because  of  his  rare, 
religion,  color,  or  ancestry. 

We  might  have  a  long  argument  as  to 
whether  men  ought  to  be.  and  can  be.  pre- 
vented by  law  from  acting  In  accordance 
with  ancient,  deep-rooted  preferences  or  d.s- 
likes.  t>ased  on  race  or  religion. 

We  might  have  a  long  argument  over  the 
wisdom  of  having  the  National  Oovernment 
aend  out  from  Washington  thoiisands  of 
petty  officials  to  investigate  and  reguli.te 
millions  of  daily  decisions  of  employers 
throughout  the  United  States,  in  hiring,  dis- 
charging, promoting  and  otherwise  dealing 
With  millions  upon  millions  of  employees. 
Or.  you  mlpht  agree  with  me.  quickly,  tl.at 
this  Is  a  crazy,  unworkable  scheme. 

But.  I  have  time  tonight  only  to  explrln 
briefly:  First,  why  Congress,  if  It  had  the 
power,  should  not  make  a  law  giving  anycne 
a  ClvU  right— that  U.  a  legal  right— to  be 
given  private  employment  by  a  man  who 
doea  not  want  to  employ  him.  Second,  tl.at 
Congress  has  been  given  no  power,  but  tas 
been  expressly  forbidden,  to  make  such  a  li.w. 

Now  let  me  point  out  again  that  a  mo.'al 
right  cannot  always  be  made  a  civil  rlgit; 
and  that  one  man  cannot  be  given  a  civil 
right  to  deaUoy  the  civil  righta  of  another 
man. 

A  right  to  life  Is  certainly  a  fundamenUl 
dvU  right:  and  the  ability  to  get  food  and 
drink  la  essential  to  life.  You  might  argje. 
and  I  might  agree,  that  you  ought  to  have 
a  civil  right  to  have  the  Oovernment  f«-ed 
you.  if  neceaaary.  But.  I  hope  you  will  not 
argue  that  you  abould  bave  a  civU  right  to 
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compel  any  private  citizen  to  whom  you 
applied,  to  provide  you  Indefinitely  with  food 
and  drink.  For  the  same  reason  no  one 
ahould  contend  that  a  moral  right  to  earn  a 
living  provides  the  basis  for  creating  In  any- 
one a  civil  right  to  compel  a  private  citizen 
to  employ  him  In  a  private  business.  I  hope, 
by  the  way.  It  will  be  admitted  that  making 
it  unlawful  for  you  to  refuse  to  hire  a  man 
Is  simply  a  way  of  compelling  you  to  hire  him. 
Everyone  will  agree  that  you  have  a  moral 
right  to  get  married,  that  Is.  assuming  that 
you  are  physically  fit  for  marriage.  But  I 
don't  believe  you  would  ask  the  Government 
to  give  you  a  civil  right  to  be  married,  which 
would  be  enforced  by  punishing  anyone  who 
refused  to  marry  you.  Nor  would  you  ask 
the  Oovernment  to  make  a  law  providing 
that  no  man  or  woman  should  refuse  to 
marry  anyone  because  of  the  race,  religion, 
color,  or  ancestry  of  the  person  proposing 
marriage. 

Everyone  will  agree  that  such  a  law  would 
violate  our  constitutional  guarantees  of  In- 
dividual liberty,  freedom  of  association,  and 
a  free  exercise  of  religion,  and  would  de- 
stroy the  sacred  Institution  of  marriage. 

But  this  profKJsed  antidiscrimination  law 
would  be  equally  destructive  to  economic 
liberty  and  the  maintenance  of  private  busi- 
ness. Although  less  offensive  than  enforced 
marriage,  compulsory  association  In  business 
would  have  a  similar  efTect  in  denying  civil 
rights  of  individual  liberty,  freedom  of  aaso- 
clatlOD.  and  a  free  exercise  of  religion,  and 
In  destroying  our  economic  system  of  free 
enterprise  and  private  property.  The  man- 
ager of  a  private  business  has  a  civil  right, 
a  civil  liberty,  written  In  our  National  Con- 
stitution, to  use  his  own  Judgment  in  choos- 
ing his  aaaoclates  and  employees,  with  whom 
he  will  make  contracts.  Under  such  con- 
tracts employees  are  given  the  right  to  use 
private  property,  and  the  employer  accepts 
legal  obltgatlona  to  pay  them  wages  and  to 
protect  their  health  and  safety.  Under  these 
contracts  he  Is  bound  to  serve  them.  Just  as 
they  serve  him.  and  by  law  he  Lb  made  respon- 
sible for  their  acts  as  his  agents. 

To  compel  an  employer  to  make  contracts 
of  mutual  service  with  persons  with  whom 
he  Is.  for  any  reason,  unwilling  to  make 
contracts.  Is  to  force  him  to  accept  an  In- 
voluntary servitude,  which  the  Constitution 
declarea  shall  not  exist  In  the  United  States. 
If  the  Oovernment  had  the  power  to  force 
all  private  employers  when  dealing  with 
employees  to  apply  only  the  sUndards  of 
judgment  and  to  act  only  upon  the  motives 
which  were  approved  by  Congress,  then  pri- 
vate management  would  soon  be  so  crippled 
and  shackled  that  it  would  be  better  to  let 
the  Oovernment  run  all  Industries  and  ac- 
cept the  responslbUity  for  the  results. 

This  liltimate  destruction  of  private  busl- 
nea*  is,  of  course,  the  objective  of  Commu- 
nists, who  enthusiastically  support  this  anti- 
discrimination act.  They  run  true  to  form 
in  clamoring  for  fraudulent  civil  rights 
through  which  eventually  all  real  clvU  lib- 
«rUe*  are  to  be  destroyed. 

Don't  let  anyone  tell  you  that  the  legal 
objections  to  a  national  antidiscrimination 
law  are  just  lawyer  arguments  to  defeat  a 
beneficent  law  and  to  maintain  an  out-of- 
date  theo.-y  of  States'  rights.  This  law 
would  destroy  long-esubllshed  civU  rights 
of  tremendous,  proven  value.  Righta  which 
are  vital  to  the  happiness  and  prosperity  of 
all  of  us  would  be  destroyed  In  order  to  creat* 
a  new  right  of  very  doubtful  value  to  anyone. 
Thla  law  would  violate  the  clvU  rights  of 
both  employers  and  employees — the  rights 
of  free  speech,  a  free  press,  and  a  free  exercise 
of  religion,  which  are  guaranteed  by  the  first 
amendment. 

This  law  would  violate  the  civil  rights  of 
liberty  of  contract  and  freedom  of  associa- 
tion, which  ar*  gviaranteed  by  the  fifth 
amendment. 


This  law  would  not  only  permit,  but  actu- 
ally compel,  involuntary  servitude  which  Is 
prohibited  by  the  thirteenth  amendment. 

This  law  would  be  an  attempt  by  the  Na- 
tional Oovernment  to  exercise  the  police 
power  which  Is  reserved  to  our  State  govern- 
ments by  the  tenth  amendment. 

Thus,  by  Ignoring  and  deliberately  violat- 
ing the  Constitution,  Congress.  In  this  law, 
would  undertake  to  establish  a  national  po- 
lice state.  No  wonder  this  antidiscrimina- 
tion law  is  a  main  plank  in  the  Communist 
platform.  But,  why,  oh  why,  do  liberal- 
minded  men  and  women,  who  hate  and  fear 
Communism,  permit  themselves  to  be  de- 
luded by  noble  emotions  into  giving  to  Com- 
munists this  incalculable  aid  In  their  efforts 
to  destroy  our  constitutional  safeguards  of 
private  business.  Individual  liberty,  and  self- 
government. 

A  cry  comes  echoing  down  the  years: 
"Father,  forgive  them;  for  they  know  not 
what  they  do." 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  the 
second  address  on  the  program  was  de- 
livered by  Hon.  Raymond  Moley.  Mr. 
Moley  was  formerly  Assistant  Secretary 
of  State.  He  is  an  outstanding  journal- 
ist, educator,  and  author.  At  present 
he  is  the  associate  editor  of  Newsweek, 
and  is  a  professor  of  public  law  at  Co- 
lumbia University. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr. 
Moley's  address  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  Mr.  Moley's 
address  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

ADDRESS    BT    EATMOND    MOLET 

In  considering  the  President's  civil  rights 
program,  I  am  spealiing  as  a  northerner. 
Every  root  that  I  have  la  embedded  In  the 
Unionist  North.  I  shall,  however,  try  to 
point  out  the  position  of  the  South  In  this 
controversy.  It  should  not  be  necessary  for 
those  directly  concerned  to  fight  this  battle 
alone.  We  are.  first  of  all.  Americans.  And 
if  Americans  can  find  no  way  to  peace  at 
home,  they  are  poor  ministers  of  peace  in 
an  imhappy  world  abroad. 

I  am  not  approaching  this  subject  from  a 
political  angle.  But  this  I  want  to  say.  1 
saw  at  first  hand,  as  did  Don  Richberg,  who 
was  In  Washington  with  me  In  1933  and  who 
has  just  spoken,  the  laying  of  the  basis  of 
Democratic  policy.  This  policy  continued 
for  15  years  and  finally  put  Mr.  Truman  in 
the  White  House.  When  that  foundation 
was  laid  In  Roosevelt's  first  term,  there  were 
no  more  loyal  workers  than  those  Southern 
Senators  and  Congressmen  who  are  now 
driven  into  revolt.  Their  reward  for  their 
loyalty  to  Roosevelt  is  to  have  another  Presi- 
dent hand  to  Congress  for  enactment  a  pro- 
gram largely  created  by  piople  who  were  nev- 
er Democrats  at  all.  That  is  not  only  Ingrat- 
itude. It  Is  an  affront  to  the  Intelligent  and 
loyal  citizens  of  a  dozen  States.  They  are 
constructively  trying  to  solve  a  problem 
that  the  President  wants  to  meet  by  coercion 
and  legislative  fiat. 

This  problem  of  civil  rights  should  not  te 
made  a  political  Issue.  Its  bearing  on  deeply 
felt  emotions.  Its  Nation-wide  significance, 
and  the  moral  values  Involved  should  lift  It 
above  a  squabble  for  political  advantage. 
But  the  President,  by  raising  It  now  and  In 
this  manner,  has  made  It  a  poliucal  issue.  He 
has  raised  the  suspicion  that  he  has  yielded 
to  those  who  advise  him  that  at  all  coets  he 
must  win  the  political  support  of  northern 
cities  and  that  the  South  has  no  option  ex- 
cept to  vote  for  him.  Thvu,  a  blinding  polit- 
ical fog  Is  thrown  over  a  grave  Issue  of  broad 
national  welfare. 

It  Is  northern  Interference  In  southern, 
problems  that  gives  strength  down  there  to 
those  demagogs  and  clowns  who  aie  occa- 


sionally elected  on  waves  of  prejudice  and 
hate.  The  enlightened  people  of  the  South 
tell  xis  again  and  again  that  they  can  wUi 
If  we  In  the  North  will  only  mind  our  own 
business. 

But  the  crisis  In  the  South  created  by  the 
President's  clvll-rlghU  message  calls  for  more 
than  mutual  recrimination  and  retaliation. 
But  there  is  a  constructive  way  out,  If  cool 
heads  on  both  sides  can  prevail.  Never  since 
President  Rutherford  B.  Hayes,  70  years  ago, 
began  to  extinguish  the  burning  ashes  of 
ClvU  war  and  reconstruction  has  there  been 
more  need  for  statesmanship  la  dealing  with 
this  Issue. 

The  acute  phase  of  the  trouble  started 
with  the  appointment  in  late  1946  of  the 
President's  Committee  on  Civil  Rights.  The 
crisis  appeared  with  the  publication  of  tha 
committee's  report  In  late  1947.  The  Presi- 
dent's message  last  month  rubber-stamped 
the  committee's  recommendations. 

No  one  can  quarrel  with  the  humane  ob- 
jectives Involved.  No  decent  person.  North 
or  South,  condones  lynching  or  favors  In- 
justice, brutality,  or  bigotry.  Almost  every- 
one wants  more  qualified  people  to  vote 
And  few  wiU  deny  the  desirability  of  fair 
employment,  better  housing,  and  sound 
medical  care  for  all. 

But  the  committee  and  the  President  seem 
to  have  forgotten  that  the  South's  prob- 
lem Is  not  a  pure  question  of  logic  and  law 
It  Involves  a  sense  of  bitter  history  and  of 
personal  and^sectional  pride.  A  good  Illus- 
tration of  the  bias  of  the  committee  Is  its 
apparent  approval  of  the  clvll-righta  legis- 
lation passed  between  186«  and  1876.  This 
program,  as  every  reader  of  history  knows, 
was  the  creation  of  a  radical  Republican 
Congress  inflamed  by  the  passions  of  the 
Civil  War.  It  was  designed  to  humUlate  and 
degrade  a  defeated  enemy.  It  was  a  meas- 
ure of  Carthaginian  peace.  No  broad-minded 
northerners  should  want  to  recall  that  pro- 
gram .or  the  sordid  atmosphere  of  thoe* 
dreadful  years. 

Today  one  cannot  visit  the  South  and  not 
be  profoimdly  Impressed  by  the  economic 
and  Intellectual  renaissance  going  on  there. 
Great  universities  are  growing  up.  Prod- 
ucts of  the  mind  and  Imagination  are  pour- 
ing forth.  Projects  of  social  welfare  are  in 
the  making.  The  very  population  Is  not 
only  expanding  but  growing  in  character 
and  distinction.  Agriculture  is  beginning 
to  throw  off  the  chains  of  a  alngle  crop. 
Dlverslcy  In  farming  is  Increasing.  And  In- 
dustry Is  expanding  with  Incredible  rapidity. 
The  President's  Committee  on  CivU 
Rights  was  ex  parte.  The  report  was  ex 
parte.  It  was  by  and  for  one  side  of  the 
case.  The  committee  was  largely  composed 
of  northerners — northerners  who  will  be  re- 
garded in  the  South  as  unfamiliar  with 
southern  problems. 

The  report  shooU  the  works.  Almost 
every  controversial  racial  question  which 
has  rocked  Congress  In  20  years  Is  Included. 
In  tone  it  is  an  unmitigated  indictment  of 
the  South.  In  arrangement  It  is  an  af- 
front, because  the  very  first  of  Its  recom- 
mendations 13  for  the  imposition  of  a  Fed- 
eral police  system  penetrating  Into  every 
corner  of  the  Sputh. 

Don  Richberg  has  properly  told  ycu  of 
the  danger  of  police  power,  especially  of 
Federal  police  power.  This  report  would  set 
up  a  full  division  of  enforcement  In  the  De- 
partment of  Justice.  Then  It  would  set  up 
eight  or  nine  regional  offices,  manned  by 
what  the  committee  deceitfully  calls  akUled 
personnel,  but  which  really  means  detec- 
tives an4  police  agenU.  These  would  be  the 
local  arms  of  the  Washington  Osstapo.  The 
report  even  goes  so  far  as  to  recommend  tha 
setting  up  of  police  schools  to  train  thes* 
operatives.  Among  other  things,  these 
training  programs  should — and  I  use  the 
committee's  own  word — "indoctrlnstc"  these 
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*lMoetrliuit«"   I*   •   war   word—* 
4lato  word.    It  doM  not  belong  In  the 
of  American  StatM. 
The  i«port  ipealu  again  and  again  of  cur 
Btatei    tn    Insufferably    conrteee>nd» 
tng  tefm.     I  quote:   "It  la  a  aound  poUcy 
to  vm  IM  Mtoftltam  and  pre»Mf  <i<  evr  ^ 

to  dMck  the  wayw>r«l 
of  A  pi  rt  o(  them."  ( End  of  quote. )  The 
■Mjortt  f  ot  th»  committee  recommends  the 
I  of  Plinral  grants- In -a  Id  to  force 
I  taa«p«ytnf  States  to  obey. 
This  ti  exactly  the  sort  of  thing  we  are 
threat*  nlng  to  do  to  States  behind  the  Iron 
curtslr .  This  must  mean  millions  for  Oer- 
many    ind  not   I  cent  fur  Oeorgta. 

The  President's  report  only  grudgingly 
•dmita  gains,  although  gains  In  the  South 
teve  IM  en  signlilcant      Lynching  hss.  in  fact. 


almost 


l»ai;  tturc*  tn  1999: 


pou 


IMOU 


would 


am  bo 


Vnder 

believe 


MBtie 
dome 
dant  to 
llty 


disappeared. 


The   figures  are  64   in 
and  one  In  1»47.    The 


and  the  white  primary  havr  been 


itlMppi  ftrlng  rapidly. 

The  eonatructlve  approach  to  this  prob- 
lem la  :o  invoke  the  principle  (if  regionalism. 
This  p  lnctpl«  of  regionalism  has  been  grow- 
ing very  rapidly  in  the  South  as  well  as 
oth  n  parts  of  the  country  In  the  past 
ttw  pi  us.  It  Is.  In  a  sense,  an  Idea  that 
mi  kers  of  our  Constitution  seem  to  ba?e 
OTerloc  ked. 

Perb  ips  they  did  not  sufficiently  foresee 
the  vm  t  expansion  and  diversity  that  would 
eharac  ertaa  the  Nation  whose  foundation 
they  sjere  building.  They  clearly  saw  what 
.  that  this  country  Is  too  big 
trallsad  government.  The  makers  of 
the  Constitution  did  not  see  that  States 
sometime  be  too  small  to  solve  the 
of  great  regions.  There  was  need- 
«B  ^dltlonal  Institution  midway  between 
tral  Government  and  the  States.  I 
d  enoufh  to  tielleve  that  If  such  a 
reglonil  institution  bad  been  In  existence, 
the  dr  «dful  laceration  and  carnage  of  the 
Civil  V  ar  might  have  tMcn  avoided.  But  to 
labor  '  hat  point  Is  to  cast  tears  on  dried 
blood. 

The   point    la   that    regionalism    has    been 

ptnrin^.     A  good  example  Is  in  the  active 

Of  Nftonal  meetings  of  governor* 

and  aolve  problems  common  to 

ot  Btatea — problems    too    blu    for   a 

•late    and    unsuitable    (or    Federal 


it  felt  that  national  unity 
by  discrtmt nation  and 
It  votUd  have  been  the  act  of  a 
to  call  together  the  leaders  of 
and  to  present  these  prob> 
lor  aohltlon.  instead  of  ap> 
•  9ammMm  which,  after  all.  du- 
Mlbtai  iw«  an4  saM  only  what 
fnrtm  toM.  tte  Pr«aUknt  might 
th*  ■ovwrtMr*.  aenaton.  Con. 
tmoilelai  leader*  of  thoaa 
presented  the  protUem  to  them. 
lUe  leadwahlp  they  might  well  and.  I 
they  wottM  have  taken  measures  to 
a—Blerfcta  tiM  otovlotu  progreea  already  made. 
lA  tljli.  w  ar*  il— Itng  with  deeply  rooted 
whleb  cannot  be  eradicated  In  a 
require  careful,  measured.  Intel- 
t  by  people  thoroughly 
tUBlU*^  with  the  facts.  There  are  grotmds 
for  tr*  tt  hope  that  such  efforts  would  sue- 
qaeause  they  move  with  the  tide*  ot 
and  political  evolution. 
tt  is  bot  too  lau  for  the  President  to  take 
this  cqurae.  If.  as  he  said  In  his  message 
,  bo  wtmM  vnlty.  here  Is  a  way 
tt.  Bat  valty  caimot  be  se- 
I  o  long  as  some  Amerlcaiu  threaten 
other  i  imerlcans  with  outside  pressure  and 
punitlvp  laws. 

for  tboas  millions  of  Americans 


who  ar  i  not  extrsoalsts  on  either  side  of  this 


MTe  want  what  tho  Ooostltutkn  calls 

t|c  tranquillity.    And  w*  want  a  Prssl- 

help  us  get  tbat  domestic  tranqull- 


Coatribadons  of  die  Lcftl  Pfofettion  to 
CoBititutioiial   GoYcmmcnt 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HERBERT  R.  OXONOR 

or    MAlTLAltO 

IN  THl  8ENATK  OP  THI  UNITED  STATIS 

Thursdav.  April  1  ilegislative  day  o/ 
Monday.  March  29).  1948 

Mr.  OCONOR.  Mr.  President,  the 
opportunity  and  the  need  for  develop- 
ment and  strengthening  of  the  United 
Nation.s  through  judicious  handling  and 
settlement  of  current  international  difH- 
ciUties  were  stressed  In  a  splendid  ad- 
dress made  by  Hon.  James  A.  Farley, 
former  Postmaster  General,  and  now 
chairman  of  the  Ixsard  of  the  Coca-Cola 
Export  Corp..  before  an  overflow 
meeting  of  the  Loyola  College  Alumni 
Association  on  March  30. 

The  contribution  made  by  members 
of  the  legal  profession  to  the  develop- 
ment and  maintenance  of  the  American 
system  of  constitutional  government 
likewise  was  extolled  by  Mr.  Farley.  Be- 
cause of  the  recognized  ability  and  the 
broad  and  understanding  outlook  of  Mr. 
Farley  on  both  national  and  world 
AiTairs.  I  believe  that  his  address  de- 
serves widespread  attention  and  consid- 
eration, and  I  ask  that  it  be  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Rzcord. 

There  t)eing  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricord. 
as  follows: 

It  Is  admirable  and  fitting  that  the  Loyola 
alumni  should  dedicate  each  annual  dinner 
to  a  group  of  college  graduates.  Tonight  It 
Is  your  fine  and  representative  group  of  law- 
ysrs  who  are  reminded  of  their  special  value 
to  their  alma  mater  and  to  the  cummunltlea 
In  which  they  practice.  I  understand  nearly 
aoo  of  your  group  are  lawyers  and  there  are 
75  young  men  in  your  balls  preparing  for  the 
bar. 

In  1853.  when'Xoyola  was  founded  tn  the 
two  private  dwoUlafi  in  the  war  memorial 
plaaa  area,  most  of  the  men  who  entered 
American  colleges  did  so  with  the  Intention 
of  entering  the  clergy,  the  academic  life,  or 
the  prufrasloixs.  Pew  thought  then,  as  many 
do  BOW.  that  a  lib«ral*aru  MtiMatloo  oottld 
bo  of  atfrantage  to  mob  wbo  ««•  le  pMs 
thoir  active  lives  tn  businees.  The  numl>er 
of  eallct*s  a  hun4red  years  ago.  and  their 
sorollment.  both  of  which  now  seem  small, 
Ulustrate  the  old  theory  that  colleges  existed 
to  educate  only  the  community  leaders  who 
followed  the  professions.  Today  the  hun- 
dreds ot  thousands  of  students  In  thousands 
of  imdsrgradtMktr  astaoolB  ar*  proof,  indeed, 
of  the  broadMUBf  aiNwiHoiial  ooneept  of  this 
country. 

This  Is  at  once  our  strength  and  oixr  pride. 
Tet  we  must  beware  of  pride  In  Intellect,  for 
by  that  sin  rather  than  by  ambition  fell  the 
angels,  and  man  cannot  win  by  It.  Ambition 
should  t>e  made  of  nobler  stuff.  To  my  mind 
there  Is  no  nobler  ambition  than  the  aspira- 
tions In  public  serrlco  so  common  to  the 
profssilon  of  law.  FoUtlos.  to  my  mind.  Is 
the  greatest  of  the  temporal  professions.  In 
no  other  can  a  man  of  scrupulous  honesty 
and  broad  vision  do  so  much  for  bis  genera- 
tion and  for  poaterlty.  The  whole  world  U 
his  stage  and  history  Is  his  theater.  True, 
there  ar*  many  villains  to  ovary  atatsainsii' 
yet  the  good  In  pollUcs  outwolgbs  tbs  evil! 
In  this  I  speak— and  may  I  say  It  modestly — 
from  a  rather  full  experience  In  put>llc  life. 


and  I  speak  as  on*  wbo  has  solemnly  tnd 
unequivocally  flung  away  all  political  ambi- 
tion. In  a  word,  I  have  done  It  w'tb  a  W}rd. 
and  that  word  Is  "no  "  One  word  Is  enough 
to  dery  ambition  If  denial  springs  from  the 
heart. 

Prom  my  background  of  35  years  In  public 
life  I  have  had  ample  opportunity  to  note 
the  contribution  made  by  the  legal  profes- 
sion. I  sometimes  wonder  whether  the  Im- 
mense contribution  to  community  life  and 
the  Government  by  your  brotherhood  Is  fully 
understood.  I  had  long  t>een  aware  of  the 
contribution  to  the  community,  but  It  was 
not  until  I  came  Into  the  Oovernment  ihat 
I  realized  how  largely  public  administration 
Is  in  the  custody  of  the  legal  profession.  We 
have  a  strong  and  welcome  reminder  of  this 
fact  tonight  In  the  presence  here  of  some  of 
the  Loyola  men  who  have  carried  their  legal 
training  Into  public  service  and  have  risen 
to  deservedly  eminent  positions.  Interei  t  In 
public  affairs  msy  slmost  be  said  to  )>e  a 
principal  and  not  a  secondary  Interes .  of 
lawyers,  and  this  has  been  true  from  the 
earliest  colonial  days  when  a  man.  like  John 
Marahail,  could  appear  before  the  bar  tfter 
only  some  3  weeks  of  formal  training  and 
rise  to  the  position  of  Chief  Justice  of  the 
United  States — a  post  In  which  he  channeled 
the  stream  of  justice.  If  we  pause  to  think 
about  It.  this  Intereet  of  lawyers  is  natural 
because  ours  Is  a  government  of  laws,  and 
In  recent  years.  I  can  add.  It  has  becorie  a 
government  of  complicated  laws.  We  lay- 
men are  told  this  la  necessary,  and.  « hlle 
I  am  not  prepared  to  deliver  an  opinion  tiere 
and  now.  I  reserve  the  right  to  dlsient. 
Nonetheless,  the  setting  being  what  It  Is.  aw- 
yers  are  playing  a  great  part;  In  fact,  .hey 
are  the  key  group  In  the  operation  of  a  com- 
plex government. 

Tou  may  recall  tbat  In  the  early  dass  of 
the  selecUve  service  a  list  was  published  cf 
the  priority  sutus  of  the  occupations.  At 
the  end  of  the  list,  numbering  two  or  truee 
hundred,  wss  the  word  •lawyers."  Whoever 
complied  tbat  list  was  a  man  of  little  ex- 
perience, becauae  the  war  effort  had  not  aro- 
grsssed  very  far  before  the  lawyer  bad  once 
sfaln.  both  in  the  armed  services  and  In  bis 
community,  proved  his  patriotism  and  his 
profeaslooal  usefiUneas  All  through  our 
vast  war  establishment  lawyers  were  In  key 
positions.  When  the  call  was  for  the  trained 
mind  and  for  experience  In  handling  varied 
situations,  the  lawyer  very  often  turned  out 
to  be  the  fellow  who  could  do  the  job. 

It  must  aol  b*  forgotten,  however,  that 
the  legal  pmrmton's  chief  role  is  the  guiird- 
lanship  of  justice.  Justice  Is  not  solelj  in 
the  hands  of  the  judiciary,  but  u  also  In  the 
car*  of  opposing  attorneys  before  th*  i>ar. 
The  quality  of  justice  depends  upon  th*  qual- 
ity of  the  attorney  as  well  as  th*  quallt)  cf 
the  judge.  If  th*  lawyer  and  the  judge  are 
honest  men.  then  will  there  be  justice  rnd 
equity.  Por  this  reason  the  legal  profession 
has  ne*d  of  a  code  of  ethics  comparabia  to 
that  of  the  priesthood.  Dishonesty  and  he 
abaence  of  ethics  in  the  legsl  profeeslon  (an 
certainly  destroy  free  government,  guarin- 
teed  by  our  Corutrtutlon  As  a  layman,  I  im 
warmed  in  spirit  by  the  fact  that  such  Insti- 
tutions as  Loyola  are  defending  our  form  of 
government  by  inculcating  a  high  standi  rd 
of  legal  ethics  ss  well  as  lasting  spintiial 
ethics  In  its  young  men. 

There  Is  another  aspect  of  the  lawyer's  life 
about  which  something  should  be  said.  l>lr 
Norman  Blrkett.  the  famous  English  jud|;e. 
remarked,  when  here  recently,  that  lawyrrs 
were  disliked  In  hla  country  because  they 
took  unpopxilar  cauaea.  Sir  Norman  Inslstt  d, 
and  any  wise  peracn  would  agree,  that  they 
should  not  be  criticised  on  that  t>asls.  La'S- 
yers  sre  spokesmen  for  their  cllenu.  They 
say  what  the  dlenU  would  say  If  they  h  id 
the  training,  or  perhaps  the  Intelligence. 
The  saner  portion  of  the  community  will  n3t 
blame  a  lawyer  who  represents  an  unpopular 
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client  with  all  his  strength.  Under  our  sys- 
tem of  justice  everyone  Is  entitled  to  repre- 
sentation before  the  courts.  It  is  to  the 
credit  of  the  ^meitcsn  bar  that  again  and 
again  when  some  great  principle  has  needed 
testing,  or  som*  injustice  has  threatened, 
there  have  been  found  lawyers  who  were 
willing  to  incur  public  displeasure  In  order 
that  they  might  discharge  the  higher  duty 
Imposed  upon  them  by  their  profession.  I 
hope  It  will  always  be  so. 

Lawyers  and  laymen  alike  should  rally  to 
correct  injustice  and  to  safeguard  freedom, 
because  the  sacred  torch  of  liberty  has  now 
fallen  into  our  hands.  If  we  fail  to  bear  it  on 
high  there  are  not  hands  to  which  we  can 
paas  it  In  this  world.  Through  the  centvu-les 
mankind  has  traveled  a  long  and  tortuous 
road,  slowly  but  surely  ever  moving  to  higher 
ground.  Although  aggressors  have  pressed 
down  the  cruel  crown  of  hates  on  the  brow 
of  mankind  and  erected  a  cross  of  dictator- 
ship In  mankind's  path,  the  ground  we  have 
reached  today  must  not  finally  t>e  the  Calvary 
of  civilization.  Rather  let  it  be  the  "hill  of 
difficulty"  over  which  the  United  States,  the 
"Great-Heart"  of  nations,  shall  lead  the 
world  to  peace  and  brotherhood,  as  Christian 
was  led  in  Pilgrim's  Progress  to  the  "celes- 
tial country." 

Like'  "Great-Heart"  we  are  armed  with  a 
far-reaching  sword,  a  stout  helmet  and  a 
close-guarding  shield,  but  the  world  stands 
in  greater  need  of  our  example  and  counsel. 
That  example  can  t>est  l>e  given  if  we  stand 
united  at  home.  Those  among  us  who  align 
class  against  class,  race  against  race,  and 
creed  against  creed  are  not  promoting  the 
freedom  of  mankind,  as  they  would  have 
us  believe,  but  are  rather  brewing  bitter 
vinegar  and  sharpening  a  deadly  spear  for 
the  golgotha  of  mankind.  This  is  no  time 
for  violent,  unreasoning  partisanship,  but  an 
era  which  stands  In  desperate  need  of  unity. 
At  no  time  In  history,  perhaps,  has  the  world 
bad  a  greater  need  for  courage  and  leader- 
ship. At  no  time  are  our  leaders  being 
watched  with  keener  interest  and  being 
weighed  more  exactly  by  their  actions. 

It  is  Indeed  a  mad  world  and  a  sad  one. 
It  is  now  nearly  3  years  since  Germany  sur- 
rendered and  since  the  Japanese  were  stun- 
ned into  capitulation  by  the  horrible  dawn 
of  the  atomic  age.  No  peace  has  been  con- 
cluded with  either  shattered  country.  Troops 
of  four  nations  are  tramping  Germany.  Hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  persons  are  penned 
In  camps:  camps  without  the  brutality  of  the 
Naxi  concentr-ntlon  camp*  but  with  a  full 
quota  of  bewilderment.  Hundreds  of  thou- 
sand* of  Germans  have  been  reduced  to  the 
•tatus  of  Slav**.  Th*  d*atructlon  of  war  r.p- 
pears  to  b*  rooted  In  th*  soil.  KTuch  of  this  I 
have  seen  with  my  own  eyes. 

Troops  are  in  many  other  corners  of  this 
uneasy  world.  The  heralded  peacetime  har- 
nsssing  of  atomic  aaergy  has  yet  to  material- 
la*.  The  unity  of  the  Allied  nations,  ce- 
mented in  war  by  the  common  Axis  enemy 
to  such  solidarity  as  to  give  some  promise 
of  a  lasting  peace  has  been  crisscrossed  by 
abysmal  crevices.  The  bloody  specter  of  war 
hangs  over  our  lives,  a  war  far  more  devas- 
tating than  the  awful  conflict  just  ended. 
Lustful  war,  It  seems.  Increases  In  horror  and 
destruction   by   what   it   feeds   on. 

The  haunting  specter  is  hanging  over  us 
because  one  nation  has  launched  a  program 
of  imperialistic  expansion,  no  less  horrible. 
if  more  successful  than  that  of  the  conquered 
Nazis.  Totalitarianism  is  no  less  Infamous 
In  a  red  shirt  than  In  a  brown  shirt.  If 
anjrthlng.  Red  fascism  is  the  worse,  because 
It  has  held  its  own  people  in  fearful  slavery 
for  almost  30  years.  I  have  nothing  but 
pity  for  the  180,000,000  Russian  people  and 
a  deep  loathing  for  the  comparative  handful 
of  Soviets  who  rule  them  through  the  vU- 
lanies  of  a  police  state. 

The  dismaying  fact  about  this  era  is  that 
one  nation  can  decide  whether  the  future 
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shall  hold  peace  or  war.  Russia  can  decide 
whether  the  common  man  is  to  pass  tl:irough 
decade*  of  horror,  or  is  to  hav*  a  chance  to 
work  and  flourish  in  peace.  There  is  a  bitter 
irony  in  this  awful  power  which  the  Russian 
dictatorship  now  holds,  because  their  own 
docile  people  are  told  meanwhile  th4t  the 
concern  of  their  elite  is  for  their  welfare,  attd 
their  national  security.  The  unhappy  bands 
of  faithless  Communists  in  other  lands  ar* 
fed  doctrines  of  envy  and  malice  on  the  theory 
that  their  group  disloyalty  and  treachery  will 
weaken  their  respective  countries. 

When  we  survey  the  utter  remoteness  of 
the  Kremlin  mind  from  all  the  hopeful, 
fruitful,  and  humane  tides  of  history,  we 
should  remember  on  this  academic  occasion 
that  education  beyond  the  three  R's  stage  is 
not  a  significant  factor  in  Russia,  and  that 
religion  Is  there  officially  regarded  as  be- 
numbing superstltutlon.  They  have  no  Loyola 
colleges,  no  liberal  institutions  of  the  kind 
that  have  enriched  life  in  the  western  na- 
tions. Nor  have  they  altars  at  which  man 
may  pray  for  benevolence  and  the  humane 
spirit.  Not  one  of  the  men  in  power  there 
has  had  an  opportunity  to  learn  the;  prin- 
ciples by  which  the  rest  of  the  world  thinks. 
Under  the  czars  there  were  few  Russian  edu- 
cational institutions.  What  there  vrere  went 
down  as  such  in  the  Communist  revolution 
of  1917,  and  these  have  been  replaced  by  mil- 
itary and  scientific  trade  schools  and  estab- 
lishments for  narrow  political  Indoctrination. 
There  is  an  effort  to  destroy  any  common 
ground  of  culture  or  social  development. 
You  must  have  noticed  the  semi-official  abuse 
recently  heaped  on  some  of  the  Russian  com- 
posers, literary  men,  and  physical  scientists 
because  in  their  arts  and  science  they  have 
not  expressed  themselves  as  the  Communist 
politicians  say  they  should  have.  Sometimes, 
regrettably,  the  common  courtesy  observed 
elsewhere  by  all  of  mankind  is  officially  stified. 
For  example,  personal  correspondence  from 
participants  in  the  Nuremberg  trials  to  their 
Russian  colleagues  goes  unanswered.  The 
lives  and  spirits  of  the  Russian  rulers  have 
not  been  affected  by  religion  or  by  education, 
but  in  too  large  part  by  fighting,  treiichery, 
and  political  assassination.  They  have  been 
indoctrinated  in  violence  and  their  political 
and  diplomatic  attitudes  reflect  it. 

A  few  moments  ago,  I  warned  of  pride  In 
intellect.  I  did  so  because  I  feel  strongly 
that  the  cause  of  communism  has  been  ad- 
vanced in  countries  by  those  of  swollen  in- 
tellectual pride,  who  turned  from  the  pnth 
of  faith  into  the  road  of  secularism.  ^  lihout 
the  hop*  of  heaven  man  can  be  no  mote  than 
a  savage.  And  so  b*  It  with  nations.  Th* 
Soviets  who  fall  to  their  knees  only  under 
the  knout  cannot  Anally  conquer  thou*  who 
fall  voluntarily  to  their  knees  to  pray.  By 
flattery  and  deception  pride-blown  intellec- 
tuals or  those  who  fancied  themselves  to  be 
Intellectuals,  were  led  to  the  mountalnlop 
where  the  Soviet  satan  offered  them  the  whole 
world.  Many  succumbed  and  promoted  the 
unholy  gospel  of  Moscow. 

Some  embraced  the  politico-religious 
heresy,  others  clasped  the  Red  hand  of 
fascism  to  travel  in  fellowship,  and  not  a 
few  believed  that  communism  and  democ- 
racy could  work  together.  The  other  day 
the  free  world  was  shocked  by  the  tragic 
death  of  a  leader  who  regarded  his  country 
as  a  great  experiment,  a  happy  union  of  col- 
lectivist  economy  and  democratic  individual- 
ism. His  unhappy  fate  sboxild  be  a  lesson  to 
Intellectuals  everj-where  and  particularly  in 
our  country. 

Freedom  screamed  when  Czechoslovakia 
fell  to  Red  lust  for  power  as  she  had  shrieked 
for  Poland.  Yugoslavia.  Bulgaria,  Rumania, 
Hungary,  and  Albania.  Now,  unhappily, 
freedom  is  preparing  to  shed  tears  over  other 
nations  In  the  Red  path.  While  we  mourn 
the  fall  of  each  of  these  peoples,  we  cannot 
forget  that  their  end  was  destined  years  ago 


by  thoee  who  espoused,  out  of  pride  of  intel- 
lect, the  doctrine  that  the  Red  bear  would 
He  down  with  t^e  lamb  of  democracy. 

However,  I  have  no  Intention  of  devoting 
my  time  to  recriminations  and  regreu.  What 
has  t>een  done  still  can  be  for  the  best  If  w* 
learn  from  our  mistakes.  We  must  not  fall. 
The  past  will  be  prologue  to  a  bright  future 
If  we  but  see  th*  right  and  steer  toward  It 
with  the  firmness  of  loyalty  and  devotion. 
We  cannot  fall  If  we  resolutely  steer  the  ship 
of  humanity  between  the  shoals  of  compro- 
mlae  and  expediency  by  the  light  of  th* 
torch  of  freedom  to  the  harbor  of  happineas. 

If  I  have  expressed  concern  about  inter- 
national relations,  I  trust  I  have  not  sug- 
gested that  I  am  without  real  hope.  There 
Is,  Indeed,  much  in  the  present  situation  to 
be  thankful  for.  I  refer  to  the  United  Na- 
tions. Too  much  has  been  made  of  disap- 
pointments and  not  enough  has  been  made 
of  the  solid  fact  that  there  Is  a  great  later- 
national  meeting  place,  that  there  is  a  forum 
for  helpful  study  and  debate,  and  that  means 
are  t>eing  evolved  to  implement  the  decisions 
taken. 

The  United  Nations,  I  repeat,  is  the  best 
hope  of  mankind.  Nationalism  is  old.  Nor 
will  it  disappear  for  a  long  time  to  come. 
The  citizens  of  each  country  hesitate  to  turn 
over  to  anybody  else,  or  to  any  other  group, 
decisions  affecting  their  country.  We  our- 
selves have  been  as  reluctant  as  any  in  this 
respect.  Our  al>sention  from  the  old  League 
of  Nations  was  a  significant  evidence  of  this. 
But  at  every  point  and  for  every  purpose 
where  they  can  properly  be  employed  I  favor 
the  processes  of  the  United  Nations.  We 
must  make  them  work.  Our  country  should 
continue  to  participate  valiantly  in  that  great 
effort. 

In  nearby  Washington  a  great  debate  on 
aid  to  Europe  has  ended.  I  was  glad  to  accept 
the  invitation  of  Henry  L.  Stimson  to  join  the 
citizens'  committee  to  sponsor  this  wise 
policy.  Few  are  so  foolhardy  as  to  say  that 
we  should  do  nothing  to  effect  the  economic 
transfusion  necessary  to  make  western  Eu- 
rope healthy  again.  True,  the  amounts  In- 
volved are  great.  The  strain  on  our  own 
economy  is  such  that  only  we  could  stand 
it.  But  we  are  advised — and  I  accept  the 
judgment — that  we  must  make  a  substantial 
contribution  in  order  to  avoid  the  much 
greater  sacrifice  of  increasing  military  estab- 
lishments, and  I  am  confident  that  the  Con> 
grass  after  this  long  debate  will  set  up  a  pro- 
gram on  a  basis  broad  enough  and  strong 
enough  to  achieve  its  purpos*. 

In  concliwion,  I  should  like  to  recall  th* 
moving  words  uttorsd  by  a  great  Pr**ld*nt  tn 
on*  of  the  Nation's  mo*t  critical  hours.  With 
a  slight  olision.  the  warmly  human  lines  ot 
Abraham  Lincoln  could  serve  aa  a  national, 
even  an  international,  prayer  today.  I  quote: 
"With  malice  toward  none,  with  charity  to 
all,  with  firmness  in  the  right  as  God  give* 
us  to  see  the  right,  let  us  strive  •  •  •  to 
do  all  which  may  achieve  and  cherish  a  just 
and  lasting  peace,  among  ourselves  and  with 
all  nations." 


The  Czechoslovak  Trade  A^eenent 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  T.  PATTERSON 

or  coNNEcnctrr 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Thursday.  April  1.  1948 

Mr.  PATTERSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
wish  to  Insert  in  the  Record  three  com- 
munications relative  to  contemplated  ac- 
tion by  our  State  Department  with  re- 
gard to  trade  agreements  with  Czecho- 
slovakia.   They  are:  First,  a  telegram  to 
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NAtWATOCK.  OOKM.. 

March  23.  iMt. 
P*maaoM, 
I  kHLM  Of  Mepre»€ntativ€»: 
ar«  quoting  harvlB  taiiiniii  to  PtmI- 
Tniauui  which  la  satt-aaplaaatory.    W« 
'  apftaelat*  your  rurthcrtag  this  cauM 
tfx  poatponcment  of  proclaim- 

nt  In  effect. 
8.  TauMAM. 
Pretident.  United  State$  of  America, 
White  Ucmaa.  Wathtngton.  D.  C: 
ar«  vary  much  Intaraated  in  OantTa 
imcntJ.  aspaelaUy  on  rubber  foot- 
note  r—ifciMln uhlan   agraament 
We  pvolaatad  to  our 
tliM   ago    In 
approximately  8.000.000  palra  of 
footwear  to  enter  this  country  on  a 
reduced  SO  percent.     European  polltl- 
vakipmenta  slaea  Oeneva  uade  agraa- 
>  make  flnal  nrmsinaniatlon  of  CSacbo- 
tarfll  iwhMtlon  not  in  best  tnter- 
Unltad  Maiaa.    We  eamesUjr  request 
you   withhold    proclaiming   Caachoalo- 
agreement  In  effect  so  long  as  world 
la    threatened    through    their    ac- 
raportad  'national  ahUt.'    Four  million 
'  Sunday  dcmattou  of  free'  Ubor  on 
23  IndleaUve  of  trends  under  which 
gooda    wUl    compete    with 
Our  rubber  Industry  Is  vital 
of  our  Nation  and  dlscrlm- 
our  Industry  of  rubber  work. 
is  will  aarlooaly  affect  both. " 
W.  K.  Brrriji. 
i|acfor»  Mmnrnger.  Naugatuck  Footwear 
Plant.  United  States  Rubber  Co. 


thla 


o 


MAacH  24.  l»4g. 
1  'usmcNT. 

e  White  House.  WtLahington,  D.  C. 
Ma   Paxataairr:  I  am  rery  much  dla- 
by  action  which  might  poaslbly  be 
hy  the  Department  at  State  with  re- 
approvai  of  the  CaaehoatorakUn  por- 
the  Geneva  Trade  AgraaaaaBt. 
my   understanding   that   when   thla 
~t    was    previously    arrtved    at.    Ita 
would  be  baaed  upon  both  tbe 
>t  of  the  United  SUtea  and  the 
Oeely  cboaen  Oovernment  of  Czecho- 
becomlng  signatories  to  the  act. 
now  to  axpisaa  to  you  my  protaat 
action  by  thla  country  In 
sipuMory  to  this  plan.     Tha  re- 
lualat    coup    in    Caachoalovakla 
PMehxIa  otir   maintaining  eommlt- 
iti|<^^reTioualy  advanced.      It   Is  a  well- 
*  fact  that  the  Government  of  Czech- 
la  now  dominated  by  the  Soviet 
and  la  not  of  the  peoplaa'  chooalng. 
agraament  m  the  name  of  rect- 
would  aarve  only  to  aid  that  nation 
satelUtaa.  who  now  aeek  world  doml- 
The  coosuamatkm  of  this  agree- 
\  rould  aiao  retard  sarloualy  the  produc- 
ruhbar  footwear  In  thla  country,  by 
gooda  on  an  unfavorable 


la  loeated  In  my  home  town  of  Nau- 

Oonn.,   the  largeet   rubber-footwear 

the  United  SUtea.     ThU  plant,  at 

.,  employe  between  five  and  six 

citlaana.      Any  agreement,  at  thla 

hleh  would  place  their  products  on 

air   basla   in    a   competluve   market, 

seriously    affect   the   employment  of 

II umbers  of  people. 

reaaooa  atatad  above.  I  proteet  very 
any  aSmattve  action  that  might 


be  taken  by  the  D^MVtaMBt  of  MaU  In  thla 
regard 

Respectfully  yours. 

JTewtber  of  Oonfrau. 


Tm«  Wnrra 
Wathington.  March  30.  1948. 
Bon   jAMSa  T.  PaTnasoiv, 

house  of  Mepreaantativet. 
Washington.  D.  C. 
DcAS  CoNcaxaaMAM  PArrsasoN:  The  Presi- 
dent has  asked  me  to  look  Into  the  matter 
about  which  you  wrote  blm  on  March  M 
with  reference  to  the  Geneva  Trade  Agree- 
ment 

The  Department  of  State  haa  informed 
me  that  theee  agreemenu  were  completed 
last  October  and  that  Csechcalovakla  has 
already  signed.  On  March  20,  however,  the 
Department  of  SUte  lasued  a  statement  to 
the  effect  that  the  Department  **U  examin- 
ing the  Imptlcatlona  and  obligations  of  the 
agreement  In  the  light  of  the  recent  develop- 
ments In  Caecboslovakla  " 

Thank  you  for  your  expreaaion  of  intereat 
In  this  matter. 
Sincerely. 

JoRN  R    9rrxi.MAi<r. 
The  Assutant  to  the  President. 

Mr  Steelman's  letter  merely  reiterates 
the  State  Department  statement  of 
March  20.  to  the  effect  that  it  "is  ex- 
amining the  implications  and  obliga- 
tions of  the  agreement  in  the  light  of  the 
recent  developments  In  Czechoslovakia." 

It  U  my  contention  that  our  State  De- 
partment might  well  consider  any  past 
agreements  reached  with  the  then  free 
government  of  Czechoslovakia. 

It  is.  at  least,  an  inconsistent  position. 
If  not  an  untenable  one.  in  which  we  And 
ourselves  at  this  Juncture  of  world  af- 
fairs. We.  who  are  appropriating  tre- 
mendous sums  of  money  to  combat  com- 
munism are.  at  the  same  time.  con.slder- 
Ing  trade  agreements  favorable  to  re- 
gimes imder  the  domination  of  the  same 
Communists. 

A  State  Department  as  adept  at  re- 
versals of  policy  as  ours  seems  to  be.  / 
might  well  consider  reversal.  In  this  In-  - 
stance,  which  would  be  of  benefit  to  our 
citizens. 


Wliere  Are  We  Driftinf? 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DWIGHT  L  ROGERS 

or  rLoanjA 

IN  THE  HOUSK  OF  REPRESENT ATIVB 

Thursday.  April  1.  194S 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.     Mr.  Speak- 
er, under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks 
In  the  RxcoRO.  I  wish  to  Include  therein 
a  letter  addressed  to  me  from  one  of  the 
lemdlng  lawyers  of  Florida  In  which  he 
discusses  the  present  world  condition: 
TUabwsll  *  TasAowxix. 
Aretdim.  Pla^  March  23.  1948. 
Hon.  DwwRT  L.  Boaaaa, 

House  of  Representatives. 

Washington.  DC. 
Dkax  Dwicht:  It  seems  ti  me  obvious  that 
we  are  drifting  swtfUy  toward  war.  and  I 
think  we  should  make  every  effort  to  prevent 
such  a  oataatroplM.  If  wa  are  forced  into 
another  MHrtMOs  var.  whu  wt  get  thiovch 


with  It.  whether  we  win  or  loae,  tbe  whole 
world.  InrlmUnf  the  United  Statea.  would  be 
Unpoeerlahad.  No  nation  would  be  able  to 
help  another  with  chaoa  everywhere  and  the 
almoat  certainty  that  our  Oovertunent  as  it 
has  existed  since  we  threw  off  the  English 
yoke  would  be  superseded  by  some  kind  of 
communistic  government.  I  say  thla  be- 
cauae  another  war  would  daatroy  the  greater 
portion  of  our  natural  reaotucea  and  pruc- 
tically  all  our  wealth  and  would  create  a  debt 
beyond  any  poaaibiUty  of  payment,  which 
would  mean  the  liwpoMilahment  of  the  peo- 
ple. If  the  Governmeat  stood. 

Hungry,  poverty-stricken  people  don't  rea- 
aon  very  much:  they  furnish  a  fertUe  field 
for  extraoUata  and  opportunists,  so  I  hope 
everything  poaaible  wUl  be  done  to  keep  us 
out  of  what  aeema  to  me  to  be  an  inevitable 
war. 

I  don't  think  war  U  inevitable  entirely  be- 
cause of  the  administration's  foreign  policy. 
It  might  be  poaaible  to  poatpone  It  for  5  or 
10  years  by  some  other  foreign  policy,  but  I 
think  It  Is  Inevitable  for  the  reaaon  that  It 
doea  not  make  much  difference  whether  we 
ten  RtMsIa  In  blunt  terms  we  are  not  going 
to  permit  her  to  extend  her  sphere  of  irflu- 
snce  or  try  to  compromise  with  her  and  post- 
pone the  evil  day  That  Is.  I  think  war  with 
tu  rwolts  are  inevluble  Just  so  long  aa  we 
attampt  to  meddle  In  European  affairs,  and  I 
think  history,  and  eepeclally  the  First  World 
War  and  what  has  happened  since  then,  baa 
clearly  abown  that  the  course  we  are  now 
pursuing  la  fundamentally  unsound  and 
cannot  lead  to  anything  but  war  after  war 
until  everything  la  destroyed. 

In  the  First  World  War  we  rushed  to  the 
aid  of  England  and  France,  particularly 
Sngland.  In  connection  with  a  quarrel  that 
England  and  France  had  with  Germany  over 
Its  policy  of  expansion  In  attempting  to  over- 
run Belgium  and  other  countries.  Germany 
at  that  time  was  a  strong.  stabUlaed  Gov- 
ernment beaded  by  the  Kaiaer.  We  were 
successful  In  defeating  Germany  and  what 
happened?  In  no  time  at  all  England  be- 
casM  afraid  of  France  and  began  to  wink  at. 
if  not  anooturage.  Germany  in  building  up  Its 
army.  This  was  done  not  because  England 
wanted  another  war.  but  she  wanted  to  do 
aa  she  had  been  doing  for  years,  she  wanted 
to  hold  the  balance  of  power.  All  of  this 
resulted  In  Hitler  coming  into  power,  so  we 
swapped  the  devil  off  for  his  witch.  In  fsct. 
I  think  almoat  anyone  would  agree  Germany 
under  the  government  headed  by  the  Kals<>r 
was  a  much  better  country  and  a  much  bet- 
ter neighbor  than  It  was  under  Hitlex. 

If  we  had  stayed  out  of  the  First  World 
War  I  dont  think  there  la  any  doubt  at  all 
but  what  England  and  Germany  would  have 
come  to  some  reasonable  settlement.    France 
might  have  been  trimmed  down  In  the  trans- 
action and  aome  of  the  other  countries  like- 
wise might  have  had  territory  taken  away 
from    them,    or    been    restricted,    or    placed 
luider    obligations    that    might    have    been 
hurtful,   but   I    am    Inclined    to   believe   if 
Germany    had    won    and   made    terms    with 
England  that  Prance  would  have  been  a  bet- 
ter country  today  and  I  am  not  so  sure  the 
rest  of  Europe  would  not  have  been  Just  as 
well  off.     But  at  any  rate  we  nished  to  the 
assUtance  of  England   and  Prance  In    1918. 
and  aa  a  result  the  German  Government,  as 
It  bad  existed,  was  defeated.    Hitler  came  Into 
power  and  we  had  a  worse  situation  than  we 
had  before  and  again  England,  Prance,  and 
other  European  countries  became  Involved  In 
war  with  Germany  headed  by  Hitler.    At  the 
beginning  of  that  war  the  American  people 
were    overwhelmingly    against    the    United 
States   participating   therein,   or  doing  any- 
thing  that   would   In    anywise   lead    toward 
Involving  our  country.    The  papers  were  al- 
most  unanlmoualy   to   that    effect   and    the 
people  themselves  raised  their  hands  in  holy 
horror  at  the  idea  ot  our  getting  Involved 
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In  another  war  overseas.  But  our  country  got 
into  the  war  and  again  the  result  was  tbe 
defeat  of  Germany  but  to  defeat  Germany 
we  had  to  rescue  Russia  from  almost  certain 
defeat  and  furnish  her  billions  of  dollars, 
fighting  equipment,  etc.,  and  put  her  In 
position  where  It  Is  now  possible  for  her  to 
dominate  Europe.  Now,  Instead  of  Germany 
as  headed  by  tbe  Kalaer,  or  Germany  as 
beaded  by  Hitler,  Europe  is  mensced  by  Rus- 
sia headed  by  Stalin  and  others.  I  submit 
that  Russia  today  Is  much  more  dangerous 
to  the  civilization  of  the  world  than  Kaiser 
Wllhelm  or  Hitler  ever  were,  for  the  simple 
reason  the  German  people  as  a  whole  are 
educated,  high  type  people,  while  the  rank 
and  file  of  the  Russians  are  Ignorant  and 
wholly  devoid  of  the  cultural  background  of 
the  German  people. 

So  In  the  face  of  fighting  two  wars  to  set- 
tle the  quarrels  of  the  European  people  which 
have  practically  bankrupt  this  country  tmd 
in  which  we  did  not  accomplish  anything  so 
far  as  permanency  of  peace  Is  concerned, 
now  again  we  are  being  called  upon  by  the 
people  In  Europe,  who  think  It  is  our  duty 
to  do  so,  to  come  to  their  rescue.  It  looks 
as  If  we  would  learn  sometime  from  past  his- 
tory and  especially  recent  history.  This 
country's  history  up  until  1910  had  been  one 
of  constant  advancement,  with  a  few  set- 
backs in  the  way  of  financial  readjustments, 
etc.  We  had  been  attending  strictly  to  our 
own  business  and  we  were  successful,  but 
since  we  departed  from  one  of  the  funda- 
mental principles  on  which  this  country  was 
founded  and  entered  upon  a  course  that  re- 
quires us  to  meddle  and  attempt  to  force 
our  opinions  upon  other  countries  we  have 
been  in  constant  trouble,  and  Just  so  long  as 
that  policy  Is  followed.  Just  that  long  we 
win  not  only  be  In  trouble  but  we  will  be 
in  wars  if  we  are  able  to  fight. 

I  understand  It  is  the  opinion  of  many 
that  If  we  don't  take  part  In  European  af- 
fairs that  the  crowd  over  there  will  gang  up 
on  us  and  some  day  come  ovei  here  and  take 
us  over,  but  I  would  rather  risk  my  chance 
on  that  which  is  a  bare  possibility  than  face 
the  absolute  certainty  of  destroying  our  Gov- 
ernment by  the  course  we  are  now  following, 
which  coxu^e  will  undoubtedly  lead  to  war 
which  win  result  as  above  stated  in  the  end 
of  our  Government  and  the  destruction  of 
what  was  once  the  most  powerful  Nation  on 
earth. 

If  we  had  not  Interfered  In  the  First  World 
War  we  would  never  have  had  Hitler  and  the 
Second  World  War  would  not  have  been 
fought  and  If  we  had  not  Interfered  In  the 
Second  World  War  we  would  not  now  be 
confronted  with  the  almost  certainty  of  a 
third  world  war  of  which  the  United  States 
will  probably  have  to  bear  the  brunt.  In 
other  words,  If  we  had  stayed  home  and 
minded  our  own  business  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands that  were  killed.  Injured,  and  maimed 
In  the  two  world  wars  would  have  been  with 
us  today  and  we  would  have  been  the  largest, 
strongest,  most  prosperous,  and  respected 
nation  on  earth. 

As  a  result  of  our  meddling  with  other 
people's  affairs  we  lost  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  our  best  boys  either  by  death  or 
being  incapacitated  and  we  have  wound  up 
with  a  debt  even  If  the  strictest  economy  Is 
practiced.  It  Is  going  to  be  hard  for  the 
people  to  ever  pay  and  so  far  as  benefits  are 
concerned  we  have  accomplished  exactly 
nothing.  On  the  other  hand  two  wars  have 
Just  about  destroyed  Europe  financially  and 
otherwise,  wrecked  us  financially  and  have 
made  It  almost  certain  we  will  be  involved 
in  another  war  for  the  reasons  above  men- 
tioned. 

If  the  third  world  war  is  fought,  which  it 
undoubtedly  will  be  unless  we  about-face 
and  go  back  to  the  principles  that  made  this 
country,  then  there  will  be  nothing  left 
worth  fighting  over  In  the  so-called  civilized 
part  of  the  world. 


In  buaineaa  and  in  all  everyday  affairs  if 
we  find  a  pol^py.  however  thoroughly  we 
have  committed  ourselves  thereto,  won't 
work  and  It  haa  led  and  Is  leading  us  Into 
trouble,  those  that  survive  reverse  their  po- 
sition, and  I  think  that  is  exactly  what  the 
United  States  Government  should  do.  I 
realize  such  a  step  as  suggested  might  be 
embarrassing  and  would  mean  the  un- 
tangling of  a  lot  of  red  tape  but  In  my  hum- 
ble Judgment  It  Is  the  only  thing  that  Is  going 
to  save  this  country. 

With  kind  regards,  I  am 
Yours  very  truly, 

E.  D.  Tksaowell, 


Georg^e  Washiogton  Young  Republican 
Club 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LEONARD  W.  HALL 

or  NXW  TOKK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REFRESENTA'nVES 

Thursday.  April  1.  1948 

Mr.  LEONARD  W.  HALL.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, under  leave  granted  me,  I  submit  for 
Inclusion  In  the  Record  the  affirmations 
and  principles  of  a  group  of  young  men 
who  have  recently  organized  the  George 
Washington  Young  Republican  Club: 

Mabch  16,  1948. 

We.  the  George  Washington  Young  Repub- 
lican Club,  have  formed  an  organization  ded- 
icated to  vigorously  reafllrming  the  traditions 
and  Ideals  of  our  truly  progressive  American 
way  of  life  as  exemplified  by  a  Government 
devoted  to  the  preservation  of  Individual  free- 
dom and  liberty. 

We  believe  that  this  form  of  government 
has  reached  Its  highest  development  to  date 
under  the  leadership  of  the  Republican 
Party. 

We  pledge  the  devotion  of  our  total  ener- 
gies to  revitalizing  the  spirit  of  freedom  of 
action  and  enterprise  which  has  raised  our 
country  to  Its  position  of  preeminence  among 
tne  nations  of  the  world. 

We  heartily  endorse  the  tenet  that  only 
through  national  unity  can  we  achieve  a 
truly  representative  government. 

We  thus  condemn  and  disclaim  the  cyni- 
cal practice  of  recent  Democ-at  adminis- 
trations in  using  class  hatred  as  a  political 
commodity. 

We  shall  strive  for  the  eradication  of  the 
morass  of  bureauracracy  and  overcentrall- 
zation  of  government  which  has  appeared 
during  the  Democrat  reign,  and  which,  if 
allowed  to  continue,  must  lead  us  ftyther 
toward  the  abyss  of  absolute  State  control 
of  the  Individual. 

We  pledge  ourselves  neither  to  the  totali- 
tarianism of  the  right,  nor  to  the  misguided 
and  unbalanced  forces  of  the  left,  both  of 
which  we  believe  Inimical  to  the  basic  free- 
doms and  happiness  of  all  humanity.  It 
Is  our  steadfast  purpose  to  accept  the  chal- 
lenge of  world  leadership  which  has  been 
thrust  upon  us,  and  through  the  closest 
cooperation  with  other  members  of  the 
Young  Republican  National  Federation,  to 
formulate  a  consistent,  realistic,  and  deter- 
mined, national  policy  based  upon  our  newly 
realized  responsibilities  and  the  best  inter- 
ests of  our  Republic. 

We  shall  utilize  to  the  fullest  the  Inter- 
ests, abUltles,  and  talents  of  our  members 
as  we  constantly  strive  to  maintain  the 
vitality  of  our  party  In  order  that  it  may 
remain,  as  It  is  today,  a  positive  and  con- 
structive advocate  of  the  true  liberalism 
which  is  our  American  heritage. 


We  dedicate  our  club  to  the  discussion 
and  application  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Re- 
publican Party  to  enable  our  members  to 
become  more  effective  citizens;  to  act  as  a 
sifting  ground  for  Ideas,  and  a  training 
ground  for  leaders.  We  pledge  ourselves  as 
citizens  of  the  United  States,  and  of  the 
world,  to  wage  a  tireless  war  against  the 
forces  of  totalitarianism,  deceit,  and  hypoc- 
risy which  are  at  work  In  the  world  today, 
by  constantly  proclaiming  and  asserting  the 
principles    of    our    conviction. 

We  accordingly  choose  the  only  course  to 
national  sectirity  and  progress  and  pledge 
ourselves  without  reservation  to  the  sup- 
port of  the  Republican  Party  and  to  lU 
national  victory  in  1948. 

Bnx  WxNDT. 

Chairman. 
Dick  Tkibbk. 

Vice    C^olrmoft. 

DtAN  SCHLCP, 

Secretary -Treasurer. 
Jack  McKkx, 
Membership  Chairman. 
Dick  Patch. 
Steering  Committee  Chairman. 
Lew  HorrACKXR, 

Vice  Chairman. 
Glxnn  Lewis, 

Liaison  Officer. 


I,  t. 


Social-Security  Pro-am 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  UURIE  C.  BATTLE 

or    ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEJJTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  1.  1948 

Mr.  BATTLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  resolution 
which  Is  imporfant  to  the  citizens  of 
Alabama  and  the  citizens  all  over  the 
country.  I  ask  that  Members  of  the 
House  give  most  respectful  consideration 
to  the  needed  revisions  in  our  Social  Se- 
curity Act. 

EESOLtmON  BT  ALABAMA  STATE  BOAKD  OF  PUBLIC 
WELPABE 

Whereas  the  Federal  grant-in-aid  program 
provided  by  the  Social  Security  Act  does  not 
recognize  the  fiscal  ability  of  each  State  to 
finance  the  public-assistance  program;    and 

Whereas  the  Federal  Government  has  as- 
sumed responsibility  only  for  certain  speci- 
fied groups;  and 

Whereas  there  can  be  no  comprehensive 
social -security  program  until  there  Is  a  pub- 
lic-assistance plan  whereby  all  persons  In 
need  regardless  of  where  they  live  receive 
equitable  treatment;  and 

Whereas  the  present  social-Insurance  pro- 
gram excludes  certain  groups  of  persons  and 
provides  no  protection  against  loss  of  wages 
because  of  disability;  and 

Whereas  Federal  legislation  Is  now  pend- 
ing which,  if  enacted,  would  rectify  many  of 
these  Inequities;  and 

Whereas  the  State  board  of  public  welfare, 
in  September  1947,  memorialized  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  to  enact  such  legisla- 
tion, so  urgently  needed:  Therefore  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  State  board  of  public  wel- 
fare. That  the  Commissioner  is  directed  to 
call  again  the  attention  of  the  Alabama  con- 
gressional delegation  to  this  pending  legisla- 
tion and  to  work  In  such  other  ways  with 
the  members  of  the  delegation  and  other  ap- 
propriate groups  concerned  with  the  develop- 
ment of  a  comprehensive  system  which  guar- 
antees a  minimum  economic  security  to  aU 
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)e>ople.  to  the  end  that  naof  ary  etumgcs 
onade  In  tbe  Social  8«curtty  Act;  b«  It 


That  a  cop7  of  thta  reaotutlon 
It  to  each  nMBiber  of  the  Alabama  con- 
gr«ihlonal  delacatton  and  be  spread  upon  th« 
minatea  of  thta  meeting. 
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Still  the  Uta« 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JACOB  K.  JAVITS 

or  HVW  TOCK 

Cf  TRS  HOUSS  OP  RZPRCSENTATTVCS 
Thursday.  April  1.  1948 

Itr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Amer- 
Icaf  people  shouJd  not  be  confused  by  the 
vat  ptMttion  by  the  administration 
or  Wy  propMABda  speeches  in  the  United 
Nal  lon5.  The  issue  is  and  remains.  Shall 
resolutioii  of  the  United  Nations  Gen- 
Assembly,  through  a  two-thirds  vote, 
staling  that  partition  of  Palestine  with 
Mopomic  union  i.s  a  Just  solution,  be 
1.  or  Bhall  the  United  Nations  re- 
treit  In  the  face  of  the  violence  and 
Uir«ts  of  the  Rve  small  Arab  states 
ftro  md  Palestine  and  of  the  pro-Nazi 
Qnbd  Mufti,  chairman  of  the  Arab 
r  Committee  for  Palestine?  The 
editorials  which  follow  clearly  state 
issue: 
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llfrom  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune  of 
March  20.  1M8| 
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Truaah'a  grave  ampharti  upon   the 
warfare  tbat  la  Just  over  the  hortaon 


in  I'aleattne  wUl  not  be  taken  llghUy.  At 
thla  aeaeon  and  on  this  day  when  so  many 
are  doubly  conaefcma  at  tbe  tremen- 
•venta  which  have  ouMte  Palestine  the 
Land  for  millions,  the  proepect  of  death 
tleetrtietton  sweeping  through  that  land 
ts  p  irtlcularly  appalling.  Certainly.  U  rea- 
XMtld  prevaU.  If  a  tmce  might  be  i^read 
to  avert  worse  calamities  than  thoae 
wiU^  have  already  ravaged  Paleatine,  there 
wool  1  be  eauee  for  rejoicing. 
Bt;  t  there  have  been  many  effort*  to  solve 
Paleaune  dilemma  by  pure  reason — as 
as  by  more  peeslonate  and  leas  hlgh- 


Mr. 


min<  ed    ooethoda— over    many    years.      Tbe 
Jews  and  Araba  are  fighting  now  In  tlie  Holy 
They  have  been  brought  to  blows  by 
which  were  powerful  enough  to  make 
tiM  risks,  the  aaerlAHe  and  the 
or  war  to  the  eoudl<|uns  which 
mlgh|t  prevail  were  they  to  lay  down  their 
Thoee  conditions  are  not  changed  by 
Mr.  "^ruman's  plea  for  a  truce. 

Is  atlll  the  paramount 
arguee  that  the  American 
blan  is  not  a  substitute  for  partition. 
but  I  Imply  an  emergency  device  to  forestall 
the  ibaoe  which  would  ansae  from  the 
aban<lonDMnt  by  Great  Britain  of  her  man- 
date. But  chaoe  Is  not  threatened  simply 
tgr  M  'ttaln*s  formal  renunciation  of  her  re- 
90BI  Iblllty.  It  would  spring  from  the  In- 
tense preastirse  which  have  been  genwated 
wlthti  Paleetlne  by  the  conflicting  interests 
of  Jen  and  Arabs.  Trusteeship  would  not 
<tf  tt4*tf  raeoncUe  thoae  tatarsats.  It  wou'.d 
•  puwuful  Awleh  drive  toward 
rt  wooM  aot  abate  the  fierce 
AnA  baMIlty  to  thaaa  foala.  It  would  be  a 
retun  i  to  the  uneasy  stalemate  which  has 
been  lo  often  broken  by  violence. 


The  first  reactions  to  Mr.  Trtiraan's  pro- 
posal for  a  truce  Indicate  Xhe  lack  of  any 
ob]ectlTe  baste  for  an  agreed  tnnrti^Vrr  of 
hoatuitiea.  Arab  spolteemen  eaert  they  will 
end  their  campaign  only  If  the  Jews  re- 
nounce all  bopca  of  partition.  Jews  have 
made  It  clear  that  partition  Is  the  Irreducible 
minimum  of  their  demands,  and  they  have 
already  set  up  their  sUte.  Upon  such  a  dead- 
lock. Mr.  Truman's  plea  can  have  Uttle  ef- 
fect, and  the  trusteeahlp  plan  siniiis  shadowy 
and  tmsubstantlal  against  the  harah  realities 
now  warring  in  the  Holy  Land.  Doubtless 
the  President  was  sincere  in  yesterday's  sute- 
ment.  but  sincerity  Is  only  one  elenMnt  in 
policy,  not  a  subsUtute  for  It. 

(Prom  the  Waahtngton  Poet  of  AprU  I.  IMS] 

CBOMTKO'a   GLASS    HOUSE 

Soviet  Russia  Is  losing  no  opportunity  to 
exploit  the  tragic  state  of  affairs  in  Palestine 
for  propaganda  purposes.  It  was  a  foregtme 
conclusion  that  Andrei  Oromyko  would  use 
the  occasion  of  the  United  Statea'  proposal 
of  a  truce  In  the  fighting  between  Arab  and 
Jewish  factions  to  denounce  the  vacUlatlng 
poUcy  that  this  Oovemment  has  foUowed. 
There  ts  ample  ground  for  criticism.  Few 
Americans  are  proud  of  their  Oovemment's 
record  In  dealing  with  this  baflUng  Issue. 
But  when  stones  are  thrown,  surely  they 
otight  to  come  from  someone  who  does  not 
himself  live  in  a  glass  house 

The  SoTlet  delegate  to  the  Security  Coun- 
cil says  that  hla  government  stlU  considers 
the  partition  of  Palestine  "a  Just  solution." 
But  Russia  has  given  absolutely  nothing  but 
Up  service  to  that  solution.  In  the  Seciu-ity 
CouncU  Mr  Oromyko  has  offered  no  sugges- 
tion for  either  peaceful  implementation  of 
the  General  Assembly's  formula  for  political 
partition  of  the  Holy  Land  or  the  mobiliza- 
tion of  force  to  ba^k  up  that  plan.  The 
United  States  proposed  that  the  Security 
Council  accept  the  task  assigned  to  It  by 
the  General  Assembly  In  respect  of  Pales- 
tine and  appoint  a  committee  of  five  to  work 
out  the  problem.  Mr.  Gromyko  rejected  the 
proposal.  The  American  delegation  then 
tried  to  secure  a  working  arrangement 
through  the  big  five,  and  again  the  Soviet 
representative  gave  no  cooperation.  In 
abort,  the  Moscow  attitude  has  been  wholly 
negative. 

Mr.  Gromyko  has  played  the  role  of  the 
obstructionist  who  waves  his  hat  and  shouts 
wUdly  for  a  cause  In  public  and  then  quietly 
blocks  every  effort  that  Is  made  to  do  any- 
thing about  it.  Obviously  Moscow's  chief 
Interest  In  the  partition  plan  Ilea  In  the  pcw- 
sibllltles  It  offers  for  emt>arra8slng  the 
United  States.  It  should  not  be  difficult, 
however,  for  Americans  as  well  as  the  other 
peoples  Interested  In  a  rational  solution  of 
thU  troublesome  problem  to  see  the  hypocrisy 
that  fills  the  wide  gap  between  Mr.  Gromyko 's 
talk  and  his  actions  on  this  issue. 


Statehood  for  Alaska 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  E.  L.  BARTLETT 

DELaCATC   raOM    ALASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSB  OP  WBTUtSSNTATIVBS 
Thursday.  April  1,  1948 

Mr. .  BARTLETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is 
with  a  great  deal  of  pleasure  that  I  In- 
form the  House  that  the  United  States 
Junior  Chamber  of  Commerce  has  en- 
dorsed sUtehood  for  Alaska,  The  en- 
dorsement Is  contained  In  a  resolution 
recently  adopted.    The  people  of  Alaska 


remember  with  pleasure  the  vl.sit  there 
c  last  summer  of  Mr.  John  Ben  Shepperd. 
national  president  of  the  Jaycees.  Mr' 
Shepperd  traveled  -xteaslvely  through- 
out the  Territory.  Like  so  many  others, 
he  l)ecame  firmly  committed  to  the  prop- 
osition of  statehood  after  having  been 
In  Alaska.  We  who  believe  statehood 
should  be  granted  without  delay  appre- 
ciate the  position  taken  by  this  great 
national  organization  whose  endorse- 
ment is  contained  in  the  following  words: 

Whereas  there  are  pending  In  the  House 
of  Representatives  snd  the  Scnats  of  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States.  bUis  to  enable 
the  people  of  Alaaka  to  form  a  constitution 
and  be  admitted  as  a  SUte  in  the  American 
Union;  and 

Whereas  the  question  presented  to  the 
American  people  by  these  bUls  is  Alasks's 
right  to  statehood  now:  and 

Whereas  Alaska  and  Hawaii  are  the  only 
remaining  Territories  of  the  United  States, 
the  other  29  Territories  which  have  been 
organized  in  the  history  of  the  Union  all 
having  been  admitted  to  sUtehood;  and 

Whereas  the  Congress  of  the  Untied  States 
has  through  a  series  of  acU  and  committee 
reporu  Indicated  to  the  people  of  the  Terrl- 
toi7  that  Alaska  would  be  admitted  Into  the 
Union  whan  qualified;  and 

Whereas  In  the  tbe  80  years  since  tbe  pur- 
chase of  Alaska.  It  has  become  a  modern 
American  community,  with  a  sound  economy 
and  healthy  and  literau  people,  who  have 
abown  themaelves  to  be  fully  capable  of  self- 
government;   and 

Whereas  the  people  of  Alsska  have  demon- 
strated beyond  question  their  loyalty  and 
patriotism  to  the  Government  of  the  United 
SUtea:  and 

Whereas  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and 
the  President  of  the  United  SUtee  imquall- 
fledly  endorsed  inunedlate  sUtehood  for 
Alaaka:  Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Retolved  by  the  United  States  Junior 
Chamber  of  Commerce.  That  this  crganiaa- 
tlon  endorse  and  It  hereby  goes  on  record  as 
favoring  Immediau  action  by  the  Congrew 
of  the  United  States  to  enable  Alaska  to  be 
admitted  as  a  SUte;  and  be  it  further 

Resolvrd.  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be 
sent  to  the  President  of  the  United  SUtes, 
the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Terri- 
tories of  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the 
Congress,  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Territories  and  Insular  Affairs  of  the  Senate 
of  the  Congress,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
the  Delegate  to  Conpress  from  Alaska,  and 
the  Governor  of  Alaska. 


Boy  Scoot  Letters 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  JOHN  SANBORN 

or  IDAHO 

IN  THE  HOUSS  OF  REPRESENT  ATI  VBS 

Thursday.  April  1,  1948 

Mr.  SANBORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Ap- 
pendix. I  wish  to  Include  two  letters  re- 
ceived from  a  scoutmaster  in  Idaho.  I 
had  the  pleasure  of  being  host  to  a  group 
of  Idaho  Boy  Scouts  and  their  leaders, 
who  stopped  in  Washington  en  route  to 
the  world  Jamboree  in  Paris  last  summer. 

I  asked  these  Scouts  to  become  mes- 
sengers of  good  will  to  their  foreign 
friends.  These  letters  indicate  the  vast 
amoimt  of  good  accomplished.    I  con- 
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gratulate  these  Scouters  for  their  splen- 
did works. 

Teton  Peaks  CouNcn.,  No.  '07, 

BoT  Scouts  or  Kusmica., 
Idaho  Falls.  Idaho,  March  22.  1948. 
Congressman  John  Sanbosn, 

Congress  of  the  United  States. 
Washington.  D.  C. 

DcAa  CONCBESSUAN  SANBORN:  The  Jam- 
bc«-ee  Scouts  and  I  will  never  forget  the 
hospitality  you  showed  us  while  in  Wash- 
ington last  summer.  The  resulU  of  this 
Jamtwree  have  been  far  reaching,  and  with 
tbe  u:ores  of  letters  I  have  received  from  all 
parU  of  the  world  we  get  a  first-hand  picture 
of  what  Is  transpiring  elsewhere. 

In  no  case  have  any  of  these  Scouu  or 
Scouters  had  a  patronizing  or  begging  atti- 
tude, but  In  every  case  they  have  shown 
great  respect  for  us  Americans.  Thousands 
of  friendships  have  sprung  up  t>etween  us  and 
these  people  of  foreign  countries. 

The  letter  which  1  received  last  week  from 
a  boy  of  about  18  years  of  age  In  western 
Hungary  tells  a  great  deal.  I  am  sure  he 
had  no  idea  that  I  would  pasft  this  informa- 
tion on  to  others,  but  since  It  has  certain 
information  which  I  feel  is  vital  to  our  con- 
sideration of  America.  I  am  sending  you  here- 
with a  copy  of  the  same.  I  have  purposely 
deleted  his  name.  city,  and  country  since 
bis  situation  is  precarious  In  his  country  due 
to  the  fact  that  he  Is  trying  to  carry  on  the 
tclnd  of  a  Christian  life  and  traditions  of 
Boy  Scouting  which  wc  In  America  realize 
are  so  important,  including  freedom  and 
security.  You  will  note  thlr  lad  has  adopted 
me  as  he  uses  the  saluUtlon.  This,  of  course, 
could  be  the  suggestion  of  our  American 
friend. 

I  shall  appreciate  hearing  from  you  as  to 
your  reaction  concerning  this  friendly  letter 
that  was  sent  to  me. 

Sincerely  aad  cordially  yours. 

Vernon  L.  Strong. 

Scout  Executive. 

Dear  Uncle  Vernon  :  I  have  received  your 
very  dear  letter,  but  deserve  to  t>e  scolded 
for  not  having  written  sooner.  But  as  you 
see  I  have  been  looking  for,  and  have  finally 
found  a  gentleman  who  Is  so  kind  as  to  write 
a  more  understandable  letter  for  me.  He  is 
from  Youngstown.  Ohio,  and  had  settled  down 
here  before  the  war.  In  fact,  he  is  the  Amer- 
ican correspondent  of  the  Hungarian-Amer- 
ican on  Co..  affiliated  with  the  Standard  OH 
Co.  He  teaches  English  here,  having  Just 
started  a  new  class,  and  I  am  one  of  bis  70 
pupils.  I  hope  I  shall  t»e  able  to  write  better 
In  a  few  months. 

There  are  many  other  causes  which  causes 
retarded  me  in  writing  sooner,  for  as  you 
know,  the  after  effects  of  this  long  war  are 
still  prevailing  and  very  much  felt  here. 
There  are  many  things  of  which  I  can't  WTlte. 
which  you  well  know  why. 

It  makes  me  really  happy  to  know  that 
Americans  care  a  little  about  us.  I  wish  to 
let  you  know  that  I  have  organized  a  Boy 
Scout  troop  of  64  boys  of  the  age  of  14-16. 
They  are  all  sending  you  their  best  regards 
and  respecU.  since  I  have  told  them  much 
aliout  you.  They  are  all  eager  to  see  you. 
Please  send  us  your  photograph  with  your 
family  and  also  of  your  troops.  As  soon  as  I 
get  mine  ready  I  shall  send  it  to  you. 

You  have  asked  me  to  write  aljout  our 
Scout  work.  Sorry  to  say,  but  I  don't  know 
how  long  our  movemenU.  activities  will  last 
and  exist.  As  I  hear,  our  movements  have 
been  disbanded  In  the  more  eastern  neigh- 
boring countries.  Perhaps  you  know  the  rea- 
son. They  call  us  reactloners  and  Nazis, 
which  we  have  deliberately  refuted.  We  are 
taught  materialistic  ideas  and  they  want  to 
cut  religion  out  of  scouting  entirely.  The 
leaders  are.all  materialists.  This  U  too  new 
to  us.    IX  their  Intentions  don't  change  soon, 


meaning  their  attitude,  we  shall  be  absorbed 
or  dispersed.  Perhaps  by  the  time  I  write  my 
next  letter  there  will  be  no  Boy  Scouts  here. 

My  being  a  Boy  Scout  ts  of  disadvantage 
even  in  school.  I  had  almost  been  thrown 
out  of  school  twice  on  account  of  It.  There 
are  persons  who  Uke  close  observation  of  our 
activities  and  are  directing  us  toward  mate- 
rialism against  our  will.  I  himg  up  one  day 
in  the  schoolroom  the  little  flag  which  you 
gave  me.  but  had  to  suffer  the  consequences. 
I  am  before  my  final  exams  and  am  afraid 
that  they  will  flunk  me,  although  I  study 
hard  and  always  know  my  lessons  well.  This 
is  the  state  our  leaders  are  in  as  well  who 
have  always  trained  and  taught  us  and  the 
new  generation  love  of  peace  and  patriotism 
In  the  spirit  of  B.  P. 

In  closing  my  letter  1  must  let  you  know 
that  not  only  us  ScouU  but  majority  of  the 
population  here  have  respect  of  for  these 
people  who  are  in  favor  of  peace,  good  will 
for  mankind,  and  liberty.  I  wish  you  and 
your  dear  family  the  best  of  health,  and  wish- 
ing the  same  to  my  American  brother  Scouts, 
please  tell  them  not  to  forget  about  us  Scouts 
who  are  forever  striving  for  a  more  honorable 
life  of  peace  and  love  of  mankind. 

In  sending  you  our  Boy  Scout  salute  I  am. 
Faithfully  yours. 

SCOtTTMASTER. 


Wallace-Communist  Coalition  Rejected  by 
Labor  and  Prosjessives 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CUIR  ENGLE 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  1.  1948 

Mr.  ENGLE  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  those  who  think  Mr.  Wallace 
and  his  Communist  fellow  travelers  are 
speaking  for  the  progressive  forces  in 
America  are  being  badly  fooled.  An  edi- 
torial in  the  Sacramento  Bee  of  March 
5,  1948,  points  out  that  his  third  party 
has  been  rejected  by  the  AFL,  the  CIO. 
the  four  railroad  brotherhoods,  by  the 
Socialists,  and  even  by  the  New  Dealers. 
The  editorial  stresses  the  fact  that  the 
Nation,  a  liberal  weekly  published  in 
New  York,  has  refused  to  join  him  on  the 
ground  that  his  party  gains  its  Only  im- 
portant organizational  strength  from  the 
Communists.  The  truth  of  this  state- 
ment is  borne  out  by  every  move  Wallace 
makes.  I  would  like,  Mr.  Speaker,  to 
insert  the  Bee's  very  fine  editorial  at  this 
point  in  the  Record: 

PHONY  PROGRESSmSM 

The  New  York  Nation,  liberal  weekly,  has 
rejected  all  overtures  to  seciare  Its  adhesion 
to  the  third  party.  In  the  current  Issue.  In 
announcing  iU  opposition  to  the  Wallaceltes, 
the  Nation  declares  as  an  American  publica- 
tion-it wants  no  part  in  any  movement  which 
"derives  its  only  important  organizational 
strength  from  the  Communists."  And  It 
adds: 

"The  Wallace  third  party  has  been  rejected 
by  the  CIO,  the  AFL,  the  4  railroad  brother- 
hoods, by  the  Socialists,  by  the  organized 
farm  groups,  and  by  the  overwhelming  ma- 
jority of  the  New  Dealers  who  served  under 
President  Roosevelt. 

"Entirely  apart  from  the  dangers  of  mak- 
ing a  progressive  party  so  dependent  on 
Communist  strength,  the  fact  that  it  is  so  Is 
to  build  on  quicksand.    Let  the  'party  line' 


change,  for  reasoiu  beyond  the  control  of 
Mr.  Wallace,  and  the  foundation  of  his  move- 
ment will  collapse  overnight." 

The  Nation's  analysis  of  the  situation  ts 
to  be  commended  to  those  whose  eyes  are 
not  yet  open  to  the  phony  natiue  of  the 
third  party's  progress  Ivlsm.  Every  day 
brings  new  evidence  Wallace  has  been  taken 
captive  by  the  StallnlsU 

His  statement  on  Czechoslovakia.  In  which 
there  is  not  a  word  of  criticism  for  the  Com- 
munists or  a  word  of  sympathy  for  the  Czech 
people,  but  only  harsh  words  for  his  own 
Oovernmeirt  Is  a  case  In  point  It  is  Uncle 
Sam  who  destroyed  the  Czech  Republic,  ac- 
cording to  Wallace. 

And  to  think  this  man  might  even  now  be 
President  of  the  United  States.  That  would 
have  been  Just  perfect  for  the  Kremlin. 


I    V 


Plenty  of  $125  Aparhnenti  in  District 
Soon 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HOMER  D.  ANGELL 

or  OREGON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES  "" 

Thursday.  April  1,  1948 

Mr.  ANGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  ref- 
erence to  the  situation  with  respect  to 
living  quarters  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, I  include  as  part  of  my  remarks 
the  following  article  from  the  Washing- 
ton Daily  News  of  March  30.  1948: 

PLENTY    or     $125     APARTMENTS     IN     DISTRICT    OF 
COLUMBIA  SOON 

A  Washlngtonlan  who  ought  to  know  to- 
day predicted  there  will  be  plenty  of  apart- 
ments available  in  Washington  by  next 
September — at  $100  to  $125  per  month. 

He  IS  Col.  Waldron  E.  Leonard,  director 
of  the  Veterans  Information  Center  at  Four- 
teenth Street  and  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW 

"Last  week."  Col.  Leonard  said,  "we  put 
328  veterans  In  apartments.  That  was  the 
biggest  week  we  ever  had. 

"At  least  1.500  apartments  are  registered 
with  us  for  veterans,  scheduled  to  be  com- 
pleted by  June. 

"We  have  stopped  bothering  about  fur- 
nished rooms — supply  is  back  to  prewar 
normal. 

"We  still  try  to  get  apartment  sharing  and 
kitchen-privilege  placements  for  veteratu. 
at  140  to  $65  a  month.  But  the  supply  of 
these  accommodations  is  running  out." 

"We  find  no  new  or  unfurnished  apart- 
menU  below  $70  a  month— the  range  is  $70 
to  $125  lor  one  and   two  bedrooms." 


Oleomargarine  Lcfislation 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ANTON  J.  JOHNSON 

or   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Thursday.  April  1.  1948 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, under  leave  to  extend  my  own  re- 
marks in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record,  I 
include  a  statement  by  Mr.  Harley  J. 
Credicott  of  Freeport,  m.,  delivered  be- 
fore the  House  Committee  on  Agriculture 
on  oleomargarine  legislation. 
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WM  my  treat  priviiege  to  be  asso- 
"  with  Mr.  Credlcott  through  State 
iatlon  work  of  the  dairy  industry  for 
years  In  IlJlnots.  at  a  time  when  I 
wrving  as  president  of  the  Dllno'^ 
IJeaiers'  Association  and  Mr.  Credi- 
WM  aenring  as  president  o<  the  1111- 
Butter  Manufacturers*  Aaocintion. 
Credlcott  Is  an  outstanding  butter 
manufacturer  of  the  United  Sutes.    He 
performed  great  research  work  and 
glv^n   the   Industry   the   benefit   of   his 
k  In  the  butter  Industry.    He  Is  a  man 
unusual  outstanding   character  and 
tolftrlty.  and  everyone  in  the  industry 
that  Mr.  Credlcott  is  a  recognised 
In  the  production  of  high-quality 
dai  ry  products. 

■TAfMiairr  o»  Riuu.rT  j    c»«oicott.  of  ran- 
BA-  w»o*«  TM«  Rouu  coMMrrra  on 

.TVaa  (Mf  <W.T>M«»q»llME  ijublatiom. 
IQ.  IMt 

name  is  Harley  J.  Credlcott  and  I  am 
of  th9  7r««port  Dairy  Product*  Co  , 
DI-    iwwfactiiilug    butter,     ice 
and   relaMd  ilalry    producu.     I    am 
on  bcbalf  of  tlie  American  Butter 
110   North   Pranltlln   Street.   Chi- 
ni..    a    DatUmal    trade   aMoclatlon    of 
manufacturers,  vhlcb  reprewnta  ap- 
'y    550    creamertee    In    43    Stetca. 
ber  ereamcrles  furnUh  a  dally  market  to 
1M04)00  dairy  farmera.     I  am  a  former 
of  that  organuatlon  and  am  now 
of  the  board  of  directors  and  tbe 
eommittee 
poUey  of  the  American  Butter  Inati- 
adoptMt  at  the  past  annual  meeting. 
kb«r  1947.  follows: 
Usolved.  That   we  retain  present  State 
Federal  laws  on  oleomargarine  to  pre- 
fraudulent    mlarepr«aentation    of    this 
to  the  consuming  public." 
means  that  oleonutfgarlne  should  not 
irmltled  to  flagrantly  Imitate  butter  by 
Ing   butter's   natural    trade-mark — the 
■  y«Uow  color      Attached  herewith  la  a 
rf  recent  reaolutlons  and  policies  adopted 
'  mrioui  area  and  State  dairy  groups 
1  butter  U  naturally  yellow— a  color  en- 
by  nature  and  transmitted  by  the  but- 
portlon  of  the  milk.     The  nature  of 
and  tiM  breed  of  the  cow  inHuence  the 
of  the  yellow  color.     However,  since 
of  the  butter  Is  made  during  the  period 
7**r  when  cows  are  on  pasture,  ap- 
75  percent  of  all  butter  Is  manu- 
and  sold  without  added  color.    The 
purpose  of  adding  color  is  to  itandard- 
ihe   winter  butter  to   the  natural  color 
sfimtner    butter      However.    I   empbaalae. 
utter    is   yellow,   the   color    trade-mark 
by   nature.     And.   gentlemen,   you 
baard  preTloua  testimony  that  oleomar- 
aaanot  be  produced  naturally  yellow 
ttooMstle  oils. 

allegation   was  made  In   this  bearing 
butter  manufacturers  ha?e  Intention- 
estrlcted  production  to  boost  the  price 
irs.    This  la  definitely  untrue.    Old 
IttM  raaltas  that   butter   produc- 
reduced  almost  40  per- 
recent    war    emergency    by 
Prtdaf    lormulas    and    pre- 
oC  foread  diversion   Im- 
by  OovamnMBt  afHMtaa.    The  er«am« 
Bduatry   w»   tba   only   datry-produrta 
which  was  forced  by  Oovemment 
to  go  tbrougb  the  war  with  lees  than 
volume.     Dwing  thu  aame  period, 
oaajor  braneliM  of  the  dairy  industry 
with  rabatantUUy  higher  volumes. 
pftxtuetloa  of  wwiiy  butter  Ui 
a   Ift-parotBt  (ata    over    the 
yaar.    And  you  can  b*  aaaured  that 
la  strlTlng  to  regain  or  even  ex- 
1  be  prewar  per  capita  supply.    The  con- 
butter  which  la  tba  symbol  ot 
iTlBf  in  the  American  way  ot  life. 
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The  butter  Industry  U  probably  the  most 
competitive  of  all  food  IndusUles.  The  but- 
ter Industry  operates  on  the  smaUesc  spread 
(margin  over  procurement,  miinufacturlng, 
and  distributing  costs)  la  the  food  Industry. 
Recent  figures  relaased  by  ttM  Bureau  of  Ag- 
riculttiral  Bconomlea.  Unttad  8Utes  Depart- 
ment of  Ajfrtculture.  indicate  that  the  pro- 
ducer of  butterfat  for  butter-making  pur- 
poeea  receive  7«  percent  of  the  consumer's 
butter  dollar  In  1947.  The  producer  ot  oil 
for  the  manufacture  of  oleomargarine  re- 
ceived only  30  percent  of  the  consumer's  oleo- 
margarine dollar.  Thiu.  the  butter  nuinu- 
facturer  receive*  only  a  small  margin  over 
actual  Ingredient  costs  and  the  cream  pro- 
ducer's price  nuctuatee  directly  and  continu- 
ally with  current  butter  quotations. 

The  oleomargarine  Interests  stresa  the 
statement  that  thetr  product  Is  the  "poor 
mans  spread."  Profeaaor  Thomsen,  of  the 
Unlveralty  of  Wisconsin,  has  kept  a  record 
of  the  wholesale  prices  in  Chicago  for  butter 
and  oleomargarine,  and  also  the  approil- 
«n*t«  cost  of  the  raw  materials  used  In  oleo- 
margarine. If  oleomargarine  Is  the  poor 
man's  spread.  lU  price  should  vary  with  the 
cost  of  ingredients  and  not  with  the  price 
of  butter.  Plgures.  however,  show  that  the 
price  of  oleomarganne  tends  to  follow  the 
price  of  butter.  Since  1928  the  price  of  oleo- 
margarine has  been  from  3a  percent  to  70 
percent  of  the  price  of  butter,  and  the  whole- 
sale price  of  oleomargarine  has  been  from 
40  to  350  percent  over  the  cost  of  the  Ingredl- 
enU  During  this  same  period,  the  selling 
price  of  butter,  even  when  selling  at  16  3 
cents  per  pound  wholesale,  has  never  teen 
over  20  percent  above  the  Ingredient  cost,  and 
Is  usually  lower. 

The  dairy  Industry  haa  fought  for  main- 
tenance of  color  restrictions  l>ecause  of  the 
long  and  bitter  experience  of  the  fraud  In 
oleomargarine  colored  in  Imlutlon  of  butter 
After  the  paaaagw  of  the  present  Oleomar- 
garine Act  m  1902.  it  took  the  Oovernment 
years  to  clean  up  fraud  at  the  wholesale 
level.  The  records  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Department  from  1903  to  1910  win  disclose 
the  conviction  of  many  concerns  who  pur- 
chased uncolored  oleomargarine  in  bulk,  se- 
cretly colored  It  for  aale  as  butter.  In  that 
period  I  was  an  employee  of  the  Dairy  Divi- 
sion. United  States  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, and  was  directed  to  aasut  the  Internal- 
revenue  sgents  in  uncovering  fraud. 

One  concern  In  Denver.  Colo.,  was  color- 
ing two  carloads  per  week.  Their  practice 
was  to  bring  a  quantity  of  oleomargarine 
to  their  place  of  business  late  at  night,  color 
It  in  Imlutlon  of  butter,  and  dlntrlbute  to 
the  retail  stores  early  In  the  morning.  An 
inspection  of  their  place  of  business  during 
normal  business  hours  showed  no  trace  cf 
the  Illegal  business  In  which  they  were 
engaged 

It  took  a  large  concentration  of  internal- 
revenue  agenu  working  under  cover  for  eer- 
eral  weeks  to  learn  bow  their  traflle  was 
conducted.  ThU  plant  was  under  obaerva- 
tlon  day  and  night  by  agents  using  high- 
powered  teiesccpee.  A  raid  in  force  on  the 
plant  after  mltfalfM  eaUfbt  tbMi  in  the  act 
of  coloring  and  paakaftng  olaomargarine  in 
Imitation  or  battar  and  secured  the  evidence 
nseded  for  eonrlctton  The  reuit  nors* 
had  purchased  this  product  believing  it  was 
butter. 

Thcee  violations  were  large  at  the  whole- 
sale level.  However,  they  were  relatively 
small  In  toul  volume  as  compared  to  the 
fraud  that  has  baan  and  is  eommon  practice 
today  of  ssnmif  atsoaMtBarln*  in  place  of 
butter  on  the  tables  of  oountlcas  eating 
places  throughout  the  country. 

The  Pederal  Oovemment  cannot  deal  with 
this  type  of  fraud  and  the  only  protection 
the  consumer  has  are  laws  passsd  by  aome 
SUtea,  the  most  common  of  which  U  a  re- 
quirement that  a  sign  mmt  be  poAed 
where  oleoaaartarlna  Is  ssrved.  Howersr. 
enforcement  of  such  laws  has  bsan  lax.  and 


U  a  sign  U  posted  it  U  usually  so  Illegible 
and  inconspicuous  that  few  diners  will  no- 
Uce  it. 

No  one  can  say  bow  much  fraud  is  prac-' 
tlced  by  individuals  who  may  buy  oleomar- 
garine, color  It  to  sell  as  farm  butter  either 
to  stores  or  directly  to  the  consumer.  The 
customary  price  differential  between  oleo- 
margarine and  butter  provides  thoee  with 
criminal  Intent  a  powerful  Incentive  to 
defraud. 

niuatratlng  this  point.  I  submit  details  of 
cases  Ho8  611  and  612.  State  of  Arkansas,  as 
reported  by  Oarence  R  Jones.  Arkansas 
State  Board  of  Health  These  canes  deal 
with  tvro  women  who  mixed  oleomargarine, 
cream,  milk.  salt,  and  artificial  color  In  an 
old  dasher  chum  In  the  kitchen  of  their 
home.  Analysis  by  the  State  Board  of  Health 
showed  : 

Sample  No.  118:  50  percent  moisture.  44 
percent  fat.  6  percent  curd:  January  6.  1948. 
Sample  No.  119:  53  percent  moisture.  41  per- 
cent fat.  e  percent  curd:  January  10.  1948 
Sample  No  120:  50  6  percent  moisture.  43  5 
percent  fat.  6  percent  curd;  January  24 
1948. 

ThU  product  was  packed  in  one-half  pound 
prlnU  and  sold  to  a  store  at  60  cents  per 
pound.  It  was  then  resold  to  unsuspecting 
consumers  by  the  store  for  75  cents  per 
pound  as  country  butter.  These  offenders 
were  apprehended  January  24.  1948.  found 
guilty  and  fined  $100  each  with  a  00-day  sus- 
pended sentence 

Further  evidence  of  fraud  at  the  retail  level 
was  reported  within  the  past  10  days  by  a 
memb5;-  company  branch  in  Lawton.  Okla. 
A  butter  carton  containing  three  one-quarter 
pound  prints  of  oleomargarine  and  one  quar- 
ter pound  of  butter  was  returned  to  the 
branch  after  being  offered  for  sale  as  butter. 
Substantiating  affidavits  can  l>e  furnished  the 
committee. 

In  .-  broadcast  over  WON.  February  3. 
1948.  the  subject.  "Shall  butter  and  oleo  be 
treated  alike  by  lovernment."  was  debated. 
Mr  George  M  Strayer.  secretary.  American 
Soybean  Association.  Hudson,  Iowa,  who  tes- 
tified earlier  in  this  hearing,  presented  the 
affirmative  statement  and  was  asked  the 
following  question  from  the  audience:  "If 
treated  alike,  how  could  the  consumer  be 
able  to  tell  the  difference  in  restaurants  and 
public  eating  places?" 

Mr  Strayer  replied.  "If  you  as  a  consumer, 
cannot  tell  them  apart,  since  they  are  equally 
nutritious,  since  the  nutrition  experts  can- 
not tell  the  difference  nutritionally,  what 
difference  does  It  make  whether  you  can  tell 
them  apart?" 

I  believe  Mr.  Strayers  sutement  about 
nutrition  Is  not  a  proven  fact  but  the  part 
which  IntereaU  me  Is  his  question.  "What 
difference  does  It  make  whether  you  can  tell 
them  apart?"  In  thU  question.  Mr.  Strayer 
has  shown  the  bland  Indifference  to  the 
righu  of  the  eooMimer  which  U  character- 
istic of  the  olagaHfffarine  industry. 

I  submit  that  Mr.  Mayer  was  trying  to 
gloss  over  a  plain  cats  of  fraud  which  wilt  be 
practiced  on  millions  of  American  cittssns  if 
the  color  restrictions  are  removed.  It  makes 
s  lot  of  difference  if  you  are  sarvsd  a  product 
you  have  a  right  to  expcc:  is  butter,  because 
It  Is  yellow  like  butter,  ahen  the  product  u 
actually  sn  Imitation  coating  about  one-half 
as  mtich. 

From  the  bsginnlng.  thi>  oleomargarine  In- 
dtistry  has  not  been  ^tisfled  to  make  an-  Imi- 
tation c.'  butter  to  be  sold  on  *ia  own  menu. 
They  have  set  as  their  ultimate  goal  a  com- 
pieu  Uniutlon  of  butter,  even  to  the  color 
natural  to  butter. 

When  a  consumer  walks  into  a  grocery 
•tore  and  buys  a  pound  of  butter,  she  has  a 
right  to  know  that  she  Is  getting  butter,  not 
a  yellow  Imitation. 

Who  U  going  to  protect  Mrs.  Constunar? 

If  the  10-cent  tax  on  yellow-colored  oleo- 
margarine Is  removed,  yellow  oleomargar^e 
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win  legally  be  sold  everywhere.  Suppose  a 
fly-by-nlght  distributor  takes  legal  oleomar- 
garine, rewraps  it,  and  puts  it  Ir  a  butter 
carton,  then  sells  It  to  unsuspecting  grocers 
and  restaurants.  His  iroflts  will  be  tre- 
mendous, and  a  new  Illegal  racket  is  fostered. 

The  Federal  Food  and  Drug  Administration 
has  Jurisdiction  over  the  labeling  of  the  prod- 
uct m  Interstate  slilpments.  When  removed 
Trom  the  original  package  for  fraudulent  pur- 
poses, how  can  the  States,  cities,  and  villages 
adequately  protect  the  consumer  from  this 
misrepresentation?  It  would  be  as  difficult 
for  cities  or  States  to  prevent  the  sale  of  yel- 
low oleomargarine  as  butter  as  it  would  be 
for  cities  or  States  to  prevent  the  passing  of 
counterfeit  money  If  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment stopped  enforcing  this  law. 

The  committee  is  certainly  aware  of  the  ex- 
treme efforts  made  by  the  oleomargarine  In- 
dustry to  imitate  buttei  In  every  detail.  Ole- 
omargarine Is  sold  In  package-  that  resemble 
butter  packages.  These  packages  are  of  the 
same  weight,  same  shape  and  measu/f  ments. 
The  product  wrapped  with  the  same  kind  of 
parchment,  cartoned  In  the  same  kind  of 
paraffin  containers,  and  printed  in  the  same 
style  of  lettering.  It  is  no  accide;it  that 
many  of  the  oleomargarine  cartons  are  pre- 
dominantly yellow  In  color.  Some  oleomar- 
garine manufacturers  package  their  product 
In  quarter  pounds.  Much  of  the  oleomarga- 
rine advertising  In  magazines,  newspapers, 
and  on  billboards  alludes  to  churns,  dairy- 
fresh,  milk  solids,  and  other  terms  that  seek 
to  confuse  the  consumer  that  oleomargarine 
Is  a  dairy  product.  Oleomargarine  pictured 
on  these  original  advertisements  Is  colored 
yellow  to  Imitate  butter.  All  literature  pub- 
lished and  advertising  sponsored  by  the  na- 
tional trade  association  of  th"  oleomargarine 
manufacturers  are  principally  yellow.  This 
advertising  Is  Intended  to  induce  the  house- 
wife to  endorse  their  demands  that  Congress 
repeal  the  color  restriction.  For  many  years 
they  have  been  building  their  propaganda 
into  the  minds  of  the  public  by  misleading 
BtatemenU  In  their  advertising. 

Why  are  these  terms  and  applications  of 
yellow  color  used?  The  answer  Is  simple — 
to  imitate  butter.  Thus  oleomargarine 
manufacturers  are  striving  to  build  a  mar- 
ket for  their  product  by  stealing  the  good 
will  and  trade-mark  color  of  butter. 

The  use  of  the  word  "churn"  is  abused  In 
oleomargarine  advertising.  A  recent  un- 
abridged dictionary  supplies  this  definition 
of  a  churn:  "A  vessel  In  which  milk  or 
cream  is  beaten  or  agitated,  as  by  the  UM 
of  a  dasher,  to  separate  the  oily  globules 
from  other  paru  and  gather  them  as  butter." 
The  oleomargarine  manufacturer  Is  fond  of 
iwlng  the  word  "churn"  In  the  hope  that  the 
consumer  will  accept  the  association  of  Ideas. 

A  definition  and  standard  of  Identity  for 
oleomargarine  was  issued  by  an  order  of  the 
Federal  Security  Administrator  on  June  6. 
1941,  under  authority  cf  the' Federal  Food. 
Drug,  and  Cosogetlc  Act  of  1938.  This  defi- 
nition permitted  the  addition  of  artificial 
flavoring  cliacetyl  to  oleomargarine.  This 
ingredient  in  natural  form  ImparU  the  pleas- 
ing.  characuristlc  flavor  to  butter.  Dr. 
Hrnry  A.  Lspper.  a  chemUt  in  the  Food  and 
Drug  Administration,  testifled  In  subaUncc 
In  the  hearings  called  by  the  AdminUtrator 
that  the  permitted  use  of  dlacetyl  in  the 
manufacture  of  oleomargarine  was  not  in 
the  Interest  of  honesty  and  fair  dealing,  be- 
cause dlacetyl  produces  or  enhances  the  but- 
ter flavor  and  would  lead  uninformed  con- 
sumers to  believe  that  there  a-ere  sulJstantlal 
quantities  of  butter  present  in  oleomarga- 
rine. However,  these  views  were  ignored  by 
the  Administrator  and  artificial  flavoring 
dlacetyl  la  now  an  optional  Ingredient  of 
oleomargarine.  Benzoate  of  soda  may  also 
be  added  as  preservative  under  these  defi- 
nitions— no  dairy  product  conUins  any  pre- 
servative. In  correspondence  with  a  promi- 
nent State  official  at  the  time  of  this  Food 


and  Drug  hearing,  the  Federal  Security  Ad- 
ministrator Paul  V.  McNutt  made  the  fol- 
lowing statement:  "Traditionally,  oleomar- 
garine has  been  recognized  as  a  product  made 
In  Imlutlon  or  semblance  of  butter.  It  Is 
so  designated  in  the  Oleomargarine  Act  of 
1886  and  In  the  subsequent  amendments 
thereto." 

Most  oleomargarine  Is  now  fortified  with 
the  addition  of  vitamins  which  occur  natur- 
ally In  butter,  but  not  In  oleomargarine. 
The  conunlttee  can  recognize  the  fact  that 
every  possible  avenue  of  Imitation  has  been 
pursued  and  even  aided  by  Government 
agencies. 

The  field  of  Imitation  in  the  dairy  Industry 
is  not  limited  to  butter  alone.  'Vegetable 
fats  can  be  substituted  for  butterfat  In  fluid 
milk  and  cream.  Ice  cream,  cheese,  evaporated 
milk,  and  dry  mUk.  If  oleomargarine  is  per- 
mitted to  imitate  butter  in  its  entirety,  these 
other  Imitation  products  will  logically  follow. 

When  Imitation  of  a  food  product  Is 
brought  to  a  point  where  the  consumer  can- 
not distinguish  between  the  imitation  and 
the  real  product  by  use  of  her  senses  of  taste, 
smell,  and  sight,  it  becomes  necessary  for  laws 
to  be  enacted  that  will  protect  the  consumer. 
Courts  have  ruled  that  when  an  Imitation 
so  closely  resembles  the  real  product  that 
the  purchaser  cannot  recognize  a  difference, 
she  Is  entitled  to  protection  from  fraud  by 
law. 

Oleomargarine  apologists  frequently  ad- 
vance the  proposition  that  the  Federal  food 
and  drug  law  constitutes  adequate  protec- 
tion for  the  consumer.  This  simply  is  not 
true.  The  reason  it  Is  not  true  lies  In  the 
tremendous  incentive  to  fraudulent  practice 
which  exists  because  of  the  difference  In  price 
between  oleomargarine  and  butter,  and  also 
In  the  ease  with  which  oleomargarine  Is  made 
to  Imitate  butter. 

Where  such  fraudulent  possibilities  exist 
heroic  measures  are  necessary  to  protect 
consumers. 

The  oleomargarine  situation  Is  much  like 
the  filled  milk  problem. 

In  dealing  with  that  problem.  Congress 
absolutely  prohibits  the  Interstate  shipment 
of  the  product.  The  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  has  upheld  the  constitution- 
ality of  that  law.  Congress  had  appraised 
the  possibility  and  actuality  of  confusion, 
deception,  and  substitution  In  the  traffic  of 
filled  milk  and  determined  that  nothing  short 
of  prohibition  would  suffice  to  protect  con- 
sumers. 

It  is  when  imitation  Is  close  as  In  the  case 
of  filled  milk  and  oleomargarine  that  some- 
thing more  than  labeling  Is  needed  to  pro- 
tect consumers. 

Gentlemen  of  the  committee,  there  may 
be  an  imitation— but  there  is  no  substitute 
for  butter.     Only  butter  can  be  butter. 

axsoLtmoNB  on  olzomaroaiuni    (ADOPTXD  bt 

STATX  OAIIT   AND  BUTl'EX  ASSOCIATIONS) 

Unalterably  opposed  to  any  change  In  the 
prsssnt  statutes  regulating  the  sale  of  oleo- 
margarine. 

NnXASXA  B17TTER  iNSTmriT, 

p.  A.  Down,  Secretary. 

Tlie  Federal  tax  ss  now  impossd  Is  nsoss- 
sary  in  order  to  protect  ths  consumer  from 
fraud  in  purchasing  misbrandsd  table  faU 
and  also  to  reservs  for  butter  the  exclusive 
color  nature  intended  for  it  to  have.  'The 
South  Dakota  Dairy  Council  (representing  all 
dairy  groups,  including  producers)  highly 
deplores  the  activity  of  individuals  and 
groups  attempting  to  repeal  oleomargarine 
tax  legislation. 

South  Dakota  Dairt  Council, 
D.  L.  R.  Hansen,  Secretary. 

A  determined  effort  Is  now  being  made  to 
permit  legal  exploitation  of  butter's  natural 
trade-mark,  its  yellow  color,  by  an  Inferior 


substitute.  Urge  Representatives  In  Con- 
gress to  seek  support  for  the  dairy  Industry 
in  this  fight. 

Minnesota  Cxzamexixs  Assocution. 

This  association  urges  defeat  of  bills  pend- 
ing to  reduce  existing  Ux  on  oleomargarine. 
Utah  Dairt  Products  Assocution 
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Nature's    gold    yellow    color.    Identifying 
trade-mark  of  butter,  must  he  protected  In 
fairness  to  consumers  and  dairy  farmers. 
Tennessee  Dairt  Products  Association, 
David  P.  Adams,  Executive  Secretary. 

Support  the  position  taken  by  the  Ameri- 
can Butter  Institute  to  retain  present  tax  on 
vegetable-oil  butter  substitutes  and  nUing 
against  coloring  these  substitutes.  The 
American  dairy  farmer  Is  America's  greatest 
agricultural  asset. 

Oregon  Milk  Distributors 

Association  . 
R.  L.  Sinner.  President. 

Manufacturers  of  oleomargarine  are  once 
again  proposing  the  repeal  of  Federal  laws 
Imposing  a  10-cent  tax  on  colored  oleomar- 
garine so  that  product  may  be  sold  In  imi- 
tation of  butter.  This  association,  composed 
of  all  branches  of  the  dairy  industry  In  Mich- 
igan, knows  that  there  is  as  great  a  need  for 
the  protection  of  the  consuming  public  now 
as  there  existed  45  years  ago  and  urges  the 
support  of  Michigan  Members  of  Congress 
In  denying  the  repeal  of  such  laws. 

Michigan  Allied  Dairt  Association, 
Leon.iro  N.  Franckx,  Secretary. 

Our  association  pledges  cooperation  with 
the  program  of  the  American  Butt^  Insti- 
tute relative  to  oleo  taxation  and  urges  con- 
tinuation of  present  laws. 

Pacific  States  Butter,  Egc,  Cheese  and 

Polt-trt  Association. 
Paul  J.  Messer.  Executive  Secretary. 

Disturbance  of  the  butter  industry  would 
seriously  Jeopardize  the  other  phases  of  the 
dairy  industry  such  as  the  market  milk,  Ic 
cream,  etc..  to  the  detriment  of  the  nu- 
tritional welfare  of  the  Nation  and  partic- 
ularly such  segments  of  the  consuming  pub- 
lic as  children  and  pregnant  mothers 

The  removal  of  taxes  and  other  existing 
controls  of  butter  substitutes  threatens  to 
seriously  affect  the  welfare  of  a  large  seg- 
ment of  the  agricultural  population  which 
represents  all  the  best  standards  of  agrlcul- 
ttiral  community  life,  and  also  threatens  to 
Jeopardize  the  welfare  of  the  consumer. 

The  Kansas  Inter  Breed  Dairy  Cattle  Coun- 
cil, representing  six  dairy  cattle  breed  bs« 
aoclatlons  In  Kansas.  y,o  on  record  as  urging 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to  keep 
the  present  taxes  and  controls  on  butter  sub- 
stitutes in  order  that  the  best  interesU  of 
the  entire  population  may  bt  best  served  over 
a  long  period  of  time, 

XAMSAS  iNTieS  BaSSD  DAUY  CotXMCIL. 

On  rscord  smphatically  opposs  any  changes 
whatsoever  In  Irglslatlon  conesming  the  li- 
censes and  taxing  of  vegetsble  oil  iUlMtitutss 
for  creamery  butter. 

North  Dakota  Dairt 

Industrizs  AsaocunoM. 
John  Burnham, 

Executive  Secretary. 

The  manufacture  and  sale  of  butter  is  im- 
portant to  the  economic  welfare  of  the  dairy 
Industry.  This  association  vigorously  op- 
poses the  removal  of  the  10-cent  Federal  tax 
on  the  sale  of  colored  oleomargarine. 
Orzcon    Dairt    Manutacturers' 

Association, 
G.  H.  Wilster,  Secretary. 
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l|he  repeal  ot  oleomargarine  lawB  will  r»- 

tbe  protection  to  the  public  from  fl««i 

dccepuoQ  In  tbe  MUe  of  butter  •utaO'- 

Thla   Meociation   support*   the   fight 

t  the  repeal  of  luch  laws. 

Vmm  PsvxmtTL*  Daut 

HCAjrTTV/icTutaH  Aaaocui 
■■f  KjfAVM.  Freaident. 


"^•■e  •MQcUttaoa  uiuUUrably  oppoMd  to 
repffti  at  prcaant  oteomargartne  laws.     Tb* 
I  welfare  of  the  entire  public  la  baal- 
InvolTed  not  only  from  the  standpoliit 
tiMM  fraud,  but  primarily  from  th« 
of  malnf  tnlTif  and  aannlng  the 
Ka^on  an  adequate  supply  of  milk  for  all 
pnitpoaea  at  all  tlmea  In  the  future 

Ohio  Brrrrsa  MAHXJtmmnaMm 


Ohio  Oaut  Paooocra 
O.  B.  ANSsaaoM. 

Exeruttvt  Seerttary 


ArkaflMs 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  W.  TRIMBLE 

1  N  THX  BOOS  or  MWfaNTATTVB 

Thurtday.  AprU  1.1948 

ir.  TRIMBLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  few 
d^  rs  ago  my  f nend  the  Rentleman  from 
Peinsylrania  [Mr.  Gtossl  jokingly 
twjtted  my  colleaKue  the  gentleman  from 
'__  '  IMr.  Hats]  about  our  Aikan- 
rtaources.  He.  of  course,  did  not 
at  the  tune  Just  what  wrath  he 
bringing  down  upon  his  head.  As 
jxampie.  I  Just  received  a  letter  from 
•  iood  Republican  friend  of  mine.  Jay 
Ruiaell.  mayor  of  the  city  of  Eureka 
Spilngs  in  Carroll  Coxmty.  Ark.,  my 
hoi  ae  county.  Kimk*  Sprtnga  la  »i»*iij 
the  best  ciUea  in  Arkansas,  known 
thi^ughout  the  world  as  a  health  resort. 
noted  for  its  clear,  cool,  tooUth-glv- 
water  which  flows  from  a  hundred 
springs.  However.  Judging  from  Jay's 
lett  er.  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
alnjost  made  it  another  Hot  Springs. 
"""    letter  says  in  part: 

^  hat  I  want  to  Itnow  la;  Where  were  you 
whei  the  endoaed  apaech  took  place?  Bala 
Pen  targraaa  and  I  daeMad  you  were  sitting 
theit  ■aatng  if  you  oould  bear  that  bouu- 
daw  (  hollering  back  m  Arkanms.  I  am  glad 
to  a  •  that  Oongraaamaa  Hats  leaped  to  the 
^ttt  tea  of  Arkansaa.  Per  ma  you  can  teU 
tt»  tantleman  from  Pennayhranla  tliat  ha  to 
all  iret. 

TlH  Arfcanaaa  farmar  gate  ap  ttom  Inatlnet. 
t  naad  asy  Tankaa  alarm  docka  to 
wak4  him  up.  Ba  pata  on  a  pair  of  ovaraUa 
at  Port  Smith  or  ooa  of  a  doaan  dUNr- 
)lacea  In  Arkanaaa;  thla  Arkanaaa  watar 
la  ai  dear  and  rctreahli\g  that  ha  doaant 
any  eoap:  you  dent  need  eoap  to  cut 
rtefa  dirt.  If  ha  aoes  naad  aoap.  be 
■■M  that  waa  hnmwrnde  with  a  UtUe 
lya  1  ram  tha  aah  tepyar.  Ba  dtpa  hla  water 
tip  t  tt'a  a  loog-haadla  gourd,  that  waa  ralaad 
tn  h|%  own  back  yard.  Be  eiu  hlmaelf  down 
tahla  made  either  In  JPotx  Smith  or 
an.  Ha  haa  a  Itlg  pan  of  hot  bleculU. 
Badf  tnm  good  aoft  Arkanaaa  flour  milled  at 
•ata  a  big  alios  of  country  ham. 

hla  blKUtt  hk  good  rad  yiMi  gravy! 


ant 


Ar 


dlpa 


cooked  on  a  etove  made  In  Port  Smith,  burn- 
ing natural  gaa  produced  at  Oaark  or  Clarka- 
TUle.  belpa  hlmaeU  to  a  big  bowl  of  Arkanaaa 
Maid  Rl«a  prodoead  at  Stuttgart;  tope  It  off 
with  another  blacult  or  two  loaded  down 
with  Jam  made  from  Arknneaa -grown  etraw- 
barrlaa.  awaetana  It  a  little  more  with  eome 
good  old  molaaMa  made  right  tn  hla  back 
yard,  or  with  aome  honey  from  hla  own  bee- 
hlTe.  He  goes  out  to  the  barn  and  hltchea 
up  bla  mules  with  hameea  made  In  Port 
Smith,  mulee  that  were  ralaad  right  here  tn 
Arkanaaa.  He  wlpea  his  brow  with  a  good, 
elaan  handkerchief,  made  from  Arkanaaa  cot- 
ton, adjusts  his  diamond  stickpin  sporting  a 
from  Pike  County;  lights  up  his 
pipe  from  St.  Joe.  filled  with  the 
white  burley  tobacco  from  Oak  Grove, 
looks  the  world  In  the  face,  for  be  wears 
no  man's  yoke.  Hu  only  trouble  U  that  he 
•till  votea  for  Jeff  Davis. 

May  I  say  to  my  colleagues  from  the 
other  47  States  of  this  Union,  let  this  be 
g  les-son  to  you  and  lay  off  Arkansas  un- 
taas  you  are  ItchinK  for  a  good  fight  and 
are  ready  to  follow  through;  because,  as 
you  can  see  from  the  mayor's  letter,  we 
lay  aside  politics  down  there  when  the 
fair  name  of  our  State  is  involved. 


Waskihfton  oo  Preparedness 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ROBERT  TRIPP  ROSS 

or   NTW   TOIX 

IN  THE  HOCSB  OP  RXPRXSSNTATIVgS 
TMttrsddir.  Aprtf  1.  194t 

Mr  ROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Rkcoro.  I 
include  the  following  Item  from  the  New 
York  Herald  Tribune  of  March  27.  1948: 

WASRINCTON    OM    PaCFAaSDIVCBa 

BoaroM.  Miaa..  March  22,  1948. 
To  the  New  York  Hermld  Tribune: 

A  rereading  of  thla  dignified  and  purpose- 
ful utterance  of  the  first  Commander  lu  Chief 
with  regard  to  a  matter  of  great  concern  to 
our  country  In  ITW  might  dispel  some  of  the 
hesitancy  now  hampering  suitable  action  on 
the  same  topic  In  1048. 

Mauon  E.  RoBXMaoK. 

Journal  of  the  Senate  of  the  United  SUtea 
of  America,  being  the  first  session  of  the 
Third  Congress,  begun  and  held  at  the  city 
of  PbUadeiphla.  December  3.  ITSS.  and  In 
t^M  eighteenth  year  of  the  soTerelgnty  of  the 
•aid  United  SUtaa. 

"PeUow  ClMaam*  Ojf  gU  Senate  and  of  the 
House  of  Mapnaam  la  t  ivea : 

"I  cannot  recommend  to  your  notice  meas- 
ures for  the  ftilfillment  of  our  duties  to  tbe 
reet  of  the  world  without  again  pisaaliig  upon 
you  the  naooartty  c»f  placing  ourselvea  in  a 
eondltioa  of  oa^ylata  def  enae  and  of  exacting 
tram  them  the  fulflUment  of  their  duties 
toward  us.  The  United  States  ought  not  to 
a  psHMaaten  that,  contrary  to  the 
.  of  hOBUB  avaata.  they  wUl  forever  keep 
at  a  distance  thoae  painful  appeala  to  arms 
wtth  which  the  hIaUvy  of  every  other  nation 
abounds.  There  la  a  rank  due  to  the  United 
Stotes  axaeag  nattana  which  will  be  withheld. 
If  not  ahaoiaMy  hwt.  by  the  repuUtlon  of 
waaknaaa.  IT  wa  tfaslre  to  avoid  Insult,  we 
mutt  ba  able  to  repel  It;  If  we  dealra  to  aacura 
paaaa.  ooaof  tha  moat  powerfxil  instruments 
of  o«r  rhteg  prospsrity.  it  must  be  known 
that  we  are  at  all  tlmee  ready  for  war.  Tha 
documanu  which  will  be  preaante<l  to  you 


will  show  the  amount  and  kinds  of  arma 
and  military  stores  now  In  our  mag>««ima 
and  arsenals:  and  yet  an  addlUon  even  to 
theae  supplies  cannot  with  pr\idence  be  neg- 
lected, as  It  would  leave  nothing  to  the  un- 
certainty of  procuring  of  warlike  apparatua 
In  the  moment  of  public  danger. 

"O.  Wasmimcton. 
■•PHiLAorLFHiA.  December  3,  1793.- 


ConsenratioB  of  Africultnral  Reionrces 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  aiFFORD  R.  HOPE 

or  KAMSAS 

IN  THE  ROUSg  OP  RBPReSENTATTVlB 
Thursday.  April  1.  1948 

Mr.  HOPE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  re- 
cently Introduced  a  bill.  H.  R.  6054.  to 
which  I  invite  the  attention  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House.  The  purpose  of  this 
bill  is  to  establish  a  new  land  policy,  de- 
signed to  halt  the  destruction  of  the 
Nation's  agricultural  land  and  water  re- 
souH:es.  and  geared  to  the  needs  of 
America's  steadily-increasing  population 
for  food,  clothing,  and  other  agricultural 
products.  I  offer  this  bill  for  considera- 
tion as  part  of  the  foundation  of  a  long- 
range  agricultural  program. 

This  bill  has  far-reaching  Implications 
for  the  future  of  both  farmers  and  urban 
consumers.  It  proposes  as  a  national 
policy  that  the  conservation,  improve- 
ment, and  orderly  development  of  the 
food,  fiber,  and  forest-producing  re- 
sources of  the  Nation  be  carried  on  at 
a  rate  which  will  as.sure  the  country  of 
enough  of  these  productive  resources,  at 
all  times,  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  Amer- 
ican people. 

At  the  present  time  the  United  States 
is  losing  through  Improper  use  enormous 
quantities  of  productive  land  each  year. 
At  the  same  time  our  requirements  for 
agricultural  production  are  mounting  at 
a  rate  directly  proportionate  to  our  in- 
crease in  population,  estimated  at  ap- 
Pnmmately  2.000.000  annually,  and  to 
oor  demands  for  an  improved  diet. 

Translated  into  simple  arithmetic,  the 
figures  show  this  discouraging  outlook. 
Under  our  present  conservation  program 
we  are  losing  about  500.000  acres  of  crop- 
land each  year  through  erosion,  silting. 
Improper  land  use.  and  other  preventable 
causes. 

At  present  standards  of  production, 
about  3  acres  of  cropland  per  person  are 
necessary  to  maintain  what  we  regard  as 
an  American  standard  of  living.  More 
specifically,  this  means  a  diet  contain- 
ing nutritionally  adequate  quantities  of 
meat,  milk,  fruits,  and  other  dairy  prod- 
ucts, as  well  as  cereals  and  vegetables. 
This  means  that  with  our  population  in- 
creasing about  2.000.000  each  year,  an 
additional  6.000.000  acres  of  land  is  re- 
quired annually  to  care  for  our  expand- 
ing population. 

In  comparLson  to  our  needs,  therefore, 
we  are  operaUng  our  agricultural  plant 
at  a  rate  which  is  eating  into  our  reserves 
of  ayailAblg  land  about  6.500.000  acres  a 
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year — the  500.000  acres  we  are  losing  by 
Improper  conservation  and  the  6,000.000 
acres  we  need  to  feed  our  new  population. 
The  bill  Is  in  harmony  with  much  of  the 
testimony  that  has  been  given  before  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  in  its  hearings 
on  a  long-range  agricultural  policy  and 
in  Its  recent  hearings  on  the  subject  of 
soil  conservation. 

Those  hearings  have  demonstrated  be- 
yond question  that  there  is  almost  uni- 
versal agreement  among  agricultural 
leaders  and  among  farmers  themselves 
that  conservation  of  our  soil  and  water 
resources  is  the  No.  1  objective  in  a 
long-range  agricultural  program.  In 
our  11  field  hearings  farmers  have  dif- 
fered with  each  other  on  a  great  many 
points,  but  they  have  been  almost  unani- 
mous in  their  belief  that  our  most  urgent 
single  need  is  for  a  program  of  conserva- 
tion that  will  stop  the  devastating  loss  of 
our  agricultural  resources  and  provide  a 
coordinated  conservation  program  geared 
to  the  needs  of  American  consumers. 

In  its  present  form  the  bill  accom- 
plishes four  major  objectives: 

First.  It  establishes,  for  the  first  time. 
a  basic  land  policy  for  the  United  States. 
That  policy  is  the  sound  conservation 
and  orderly  use  and  development  of  our 
resources.  Heretofore  our  land  policy 
has  been  one  of  year-to  year  expediency 
and  has  been  based  more  on  the  exploi- 
tation and  maximum  production  of  our 
land  and  water  resources  than  on  their 
conservation  and  sound  development. 

Second.  It  provides  an  integrated  con- 
servation program  and  places  responsi- 
bility for  that  program  on  one  agency 
specifically  established  for  that  purpose. 
At  the  present  time  there  is  no  coordi- 
nated conservation  program  embracing 
both  private  and  public  lands  and  re- 
sponsibility is  divided  among  many  dif- 
ferent agencies  in  several  different  de- 
partments of  the  Government. 

Third.  It  takes  into  consideration  both 
the  present  and  future  relationship  be- 
tween conservation  and  the  needs  of 
American  consumers  for  food  r  nd  other 
farm  and  forest  products. 

Fourth.  It  places  the  responsibility  for 
carrying  out  conservation  and  develop- 
ment programs  jointly  on  the  Federal 
Government,  the  States  and  their  local 
governments,  and  the  owners  and  opera- 
tors of  agricultural  resources.  Farmers 
themselves,  through  their  soil-conserva- 
tion districts  and  local  committees,  are 
given  a  large  share  of  responsibility  for 
and  control  over  conservation  programs. 
With  the  almost  certain  prospect  of 
additional  emergency  tenants  on  our 
agricultural  production  In  the  years  Im- 
mediately ahead.  It  is  imperative  that 
we  adopt  a  land  policy  without  further 
delay.  Throughout  our  history,  we  as  a 
nation  have  treated  our  land — which 
supplies  our  living — with  complete  dis- 
regard for  its  permanence.  The  soil 
which  produces  our  food,  our  clothing, 
and  other  essentials,  has  been  farmed 
carelessly  and  often  exploited  for  what 
it  would  produce  with  little  thought  of 
adequate  maintenance  or  future  needs 
of  the  Nation.  The  result  Is  that  we 
have  ruined  many  millions  of  acres  of 
once  good  land,  and  the  United  States 


Is  approaching  a  point  where  It  will  be 
unable  to  feed  and  clothe  the  people 
properly.  We  have  not  reached  that 
stage  yet,  but  we  will — and  soon — unless 
we  establish  a  national  land  policy  to  end 
carelessness  and  exploitation  and  to  pro- 
tect the  land  and  water  resources  we 
have  left. 

We  must  bring  to  bear  all  the  forces 
at  our  command  to  get  the  job  done  be- 
fore It  Is  too  late.  Land  once  destroyed 
Is  useless  for  generations,  or  gone  for- 
ever. We  must  utilize  research,  educa- 
tion, technical  operations,  financial  and 
material  aids,  and  cooperative  planning 
and  work  to  get  the  job  done. 

Just  as  we  have  recently  united  our 
armed  forces  to  present  a  unified  com- 
mand of  our  defense  against  attack  from 
without — so  must  our  land  forces  be 
united  and  coordinated  against  the  de- 
struction of  our  agricultural  resources. 
The  economy  of  nature  Is  not  divided 
Into  parts  labeled  soil  conservation,  for- 
estation.  watershed  protection,  agricul- 
tural production.  Federal  programs,  and 
local  programs.  It  is  one  big  proposi- 
tion. The  task  of  conservation  cannot 
be  accomplished  piecemeal  by  many 
separate  agencies  devoting  themselves 
independently  to  their  own  little  sphere 
of  activity.  The  unification  of  these 
forces  provided  in  this  bill  Is  more  than 
mere  coordination  for  the  sake  of  econ- 
omy and  efficiency.  It  Is.  In  my  opinion, 
the  only  way  the  job  can  be  done. 

The  purpose  of  the  bill,  as  stated  In  its 
title.  Is  "to  establish  conservation  and 
orderly  development  of  the  Nation's 
agricultural  land  and  water  resources  as 
a  basic  pohcy  of  the  United  States  (and) 
to  provide  for  a  national  agricultural 
land-  and  water-conservation  program." 
The  bill  establishes  a  new  executive 
agency,  called  the  Agricultural  Re- 
sources Administration,  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture.  It  also  sets  up  a 
top  advisory  group  on  conservation,  the 
National  Agricultural  Land  and  Water 
Resources  Advisory  Board,  with  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  as  Chairman. 

The  Agricultural  Resources  Adminis- 
tration set  up  in  the  bill  would  have  as 
constituent  agencies  an  Agricultural 
Land  Service,  a  Forest  Service,  a  Pish 
and  Wildlife  Service. 

The  bill  merges  Into  the  Agricultural 
Resources  Administration  the  present 
Soil  Conservation  Service,  all  related 
functions  and  activities  of  the  Produc- 
tion and  Marketing  Administration,  and 
the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry.  Soils,  and 
Agricultural  Engineering,  and  any  other 
bureaus  or  offices  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  having  to  do  with  conserva- 
tion and  the  physical  aspects  and  char- 
acteristics of  soils.        > 

The  Secretary  is  specifically  directed 
to  utilize  to  the  fullest  extent  the  educa- 
tional and  research  facilities  of  the  Ex- 
tension Service  and  the  State  Experi- 
ment Stations,  which  remain  un- 
changed. 

The  bill  also  transfers  to  the  proposed 
new  Agricultural  Resources  Administra- 
tion those  functions  of  the  Bureau  of 
Land  Management  and  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation  of  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  concerned  with  the  use.  admin- 


istration, and  conservation  of  agricul- 
tural lands  and  waters.  Functions  of 
these  Bureaus  dealing  with  other  than 
agricultural  resources  would  not  be  af- 
fected. 

Outright  transfer  of  the  Fish  and  Wild- 
life Service  from  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  to  Agricultural  Resources  Ad- 
ministration In  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture Is  provided  in  the  bill.  The  fish 
and  wildlife  resources  of  the  Nation  are 
so  closely  related  to  and  dependent  upon 
the  agricultural  land  and  water  resources 
that  they  should  be  made  a  part  of  the 
agency  having  the  responsibility  of  car- 
rying out  a  national  land  policy.  This 
agency  was  formerly  a  part  of  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  and  was  known 
as  the  Bureau  of  Biological  Survey. 

Under  the  bill  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture is  required  to  see  that  all  activi- 
ties and  programs  carried  out  by  the 
Department  are  consistent  with  the  land 
policy  established  by  the  bill.  Where 
statutory  limitations  may  prevent  this, 
the  Secretary  is  to  report  such  situations 
to  Congress  and  suggest  corrective  legis- 
lation. 

To  bring  about  complete  uniformity 
and  prevent,  uncoordinated  or  duplicat- 
ing functions,  the  President  is  directed 
to  survey  the  other  executive  agencies 
and  to  designate  for  transfer  to  the  Agri- 
cultural Resources  Administration  any 
activities  which  would,  if  continued,  sub- 
stantially duplicate  the  authority  or  ac- 
tivity of  the  Administration. 

Specifically  exempted  from  this  con- 
solidation are  the  Office  of  Indian  Af- 
fairs and  the  National  Park  Service  of 
the  Department  of  Interior,  and  the  Ten- 
nessee Valley  Authority. 

Among  the  technical  provisions  of  the 
bill,  one  outstanding  authorizes  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  to  make  a  complete 
conservation  Inventory  of  the  Nation's 
agricultural  lands  as  a  guide  for  land 
use  capability  maps  and  for  farming  and 
conservation  programs. 

Other  technical  provisions  Include  au- 
thority to  conduct  suiTeys,  Investiga- 
tions, and  research  Independently  and  In 
cooperation  with  other  Federal  and  State 
agencies;  to  conduct  demonstrations  of 
methods  and  measures  used  In  conserva- 
tion; to  acquire  lands.  Improve  them,  and 
lease  them  for  purposes  consistent  with 
the  terms  of  the  bill ;  to  provide  technical 
assistance  to  Federal  and  State  agencies, 
soil  conservation  districts,  and  other  local 
farm  groups,  and  to  individual  farmers; 
to  assist  In  conservation  programs  on 
public  lands;  and  to  survey  and  classify 
for  agricultural  use  lands  in  existing, 
proposed,  or  potential  reclamation  or 
multiple-purpose  projects,  and  deter- 
mine the  feasibility  of  such  lands  for 
agricultural  use. 

Economic  assistance  to  farmers  may 
Include  cash  payments,  conservation 
materials,  planting  stock  and  seed,  use 
of  equipment,  and  similar  measures. 
Such  assistance  may  be  given  to  Indivi- 
duals or  groups.  In  providing  such  as- 
sistance the  Secretary  is  to  take  into 
consideration  the  need,  the  availability  of 
funds  and  materials,  and  the  ability  of 
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the  recipient  to  use  such  assistance  ef- 
fec  ively. 

Conservation  payments  are  continued 
un(  er  the  bill,  with  emphasis  placed  on 
payments  for  those  conservation  prac- 
Uc<s — railed  cISM  A  payments — which 
ha^e  long-tem^eonaervation  benefits. 
SCK  1  as  terradnf .  drainage,  and  Irrlga- 
Uoii.  water  diversion  systems,  and  other 
imirovements  of  a  permanent  or  semi- 
pwnanent  nature,  when  such  practices 
arc  part  of  a  complete  farm  conserra- 
tloi  1  profram. 

1  woodary  emphasis  is  placed  In  the 
bfl!  on  class  B  payments  for  practices 
of  I  temporary  nature  such  as  liming, 
fer  iltzint.  crop  rotation,  and  similar  re> 
CUT  ring  mcasores. 

'  "he  bill  specifically  continues  the 
county  committeM — uaoftltjr  iouNrn  as 
AAA  committees  and  itves  then  an 
■fd  ve  part  In  the  conservation  program. 
R  Use  authorises  the  e.stablishment  in 
«Mh  agricultural  county  of  a  county 
affi  Icultural  program  board 

'  "hese  new  county  boards  would  be 
conposed  of  one  representative  of  each 
lOC  kUy  elected  committee  in  a  county 
pm  ttthMtlng  in  the  administration  of 
Fe  eral  or  State  agricultural  programa. 
su<  h  as  rural  electrification  cooperatives. 
sol  conservation  districts,  the  local  com- 
mt  IMS  formerly  known  as  '"AAA  county 
Mi  imJttees,'*  and  also  county  commit- 
tM  I  cooperating  with  the  Agricultural 
Ex  ension  Services  and  farm  loan  groups. 
Un  Icr  the  biU.  State  or  Federal  employ- 
ees would  not  be  eligible  for  membership 
of   he  new  county  boards 

1  bese  boards  are  authorized  to  prepare 
Ion  i-range  programs  of  agricultural  ob- 
Jcc  Ives  and  also  annual  work  plans,  both 
bMed  upon  studies  of  needs  and  assets: 
to  Bkake  periodic  check.s.  progress  re- 
poits.  and  recommendations  on  the 
woi  k;  and  to  consult  and  work  with  both 
State  and  Federal  agriculture  agencies 
an<  with  other  agricultural  and  nonagrl- 
cui  ural  leaders  and  organizations  to  as- 
surs  widest  understanding  and  coordi- 
nal  Lon  of  effort. 

1  he  hill  requires  the  Secretary  of  Agrl- 
colfure  to  submit  to  Congress,  before  the 
request  for  an  annual  appropriation, 
a  pfcellminary  timetable  of  land  conser- 
vat  on  and  development,  showing — 
curitnt  rat««  and  ezt«iit  of  land  <Umag«  in 
OatftMt  SUtCB.  the  data*  practicable  for 
I  of  the  cooaenratlon  survey 
auti  lorlSMl  •  •  •  and  a  •pcclftcatloo  of 
tb«  land  treatments  in  hla  opinion  dauiMd 
ry.  including  estimated  ooata  thereof. 

The  trill  likewise  provides  that  5  per- 
of  the  annual  appropriations  for  the 
c.  exclusive  of  funds  appropriated  for 
A  imd  elMs  B  payments,  are  to  be 
to  aatfaortied  research  in  land 
conservation  and  development     It  also 
autporizes  ConRress  to  appropriate 
than  $3,000,000  annually  to ; 

It  cooperative  extension  work 
and  water  conservation  education, 
do  not  presume  to  tell  the  House  that 
this  bill  to  be  perfect  in  every 
I  am  convinced  that  the  princi- 
it  expresses  are  sound  and  I  am  cer- 
that  In  the  forum  of  the  Committee 
Sericulture  and  of  this  House,  with 
the  advice  and  counsel  of  those  most 
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deeply  Interested  In  the  sericulture  of 
this  Nation,  we  can  perfect  this  legisla- 
tion Into  a  new  land  policy  for  the  United 
States  that  will  be  of  lasting  benefit  not 
only  to  ourselves  but  to  generations  yet 
unborn. 


Federal  Aid  for  Education 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  G.  ROHRBOUGH 

or  wsar  voomu 

IN  THZ  ROUS!  OP  RBPfUSKNTATTVU 

Thursdau.  April  1,  1948 

Mr  ROHRBOUGH.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the 
Record.  I  am  inserting  an  editorial  which 
appeared  in  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune.  Tuesday.  March  30.  1948: 

KQUAUZING    nroCATTON 

There  are  many  good  reasons  why  8.  472. 
the  bill  which  woxild  provld*  $300,000,000  of 
federal  aid  annually  for  the  public-school 
system  of  the  States,  should  be  approved  by 
the  Senate  this  week.  The  best  reason  (or 
such  approval  la  that  the  measure  alms  at 
equalizing  among  the  States  educational  op- 
portunities for  pupils  in  elementary  and 
secondary  schools.  That  di/rerencea  exist  In 
a  serious  way  has  long  been  known  They 
are  caused  by  variations  In  State  wealth. 
State  income  and  tax-paying  ability.  They 
are  the  result,  too.  of  the  relative  number 
of  children  to  be  taught.  The  poorest  Sutea 
have  pupUs  in  plenty.  In  arguing  for  the 
bill.  Alabama's  Senator  Liam  Hnx  last  week 
put  this  aspect  tersely  and  accurately  when 
he  said:  The  chUdren  are  where  the  money 
alnt  " 

Past  efforts  to  win  Pederal  grants  for 
schools  have  failed,  the  last  defeat  having 
been  registered  In  1943.  PrlnlclpBlly.  the 
failures  have  been  the  result  of  the  form  In 
which  the  bills  were  drawn.  It  has  been 
feared  tiiat  Pederal  grants  would  be  a  long 
•tep  toward  placing  Control  of  State  educa- 
tion in  Washington.  But  the  wording  of  8. 
472.  saya  Senator  Tatt.  of  Ohio,  avoids  this 
poBslbtlity. 

The  bill  has  had  strong  spooaorlng  from 
both  Republican  and  Democrade  Senator*, 
flanator  AnuN  of  Vermont  has  predicted 
tta  paaaag*.  as  has  Senator  Tati.  We  hope 
that  they  are  right. 


The  Waskindon  Post 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  E.  E.  COX 

or  CKoaciA 

IN  THE  HOnSX  OP  REPRESENTATIVBS 

Tuesday.  March  30,  1948 

Mr.  COX.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leav^ 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Recorb,  I 
Include  the  following  article  by  O.  J. 
Dekom.  from  Plain  Talk  for  March  1948: 
Bamnn  th»  RooLa  or  tbi  WaaBurroM  Porr 
(By  O.  J.  Dekom) 

The  phenomenon  of  an  organ  of  conserva- 
Usm  being  turned  Into  a  Trojan  horse  for 
totalitarianism  ta  stUl  sulBclenUy  novel  to 
baffle  the  Innocent  American  public.  To  the 
Buropean  who  has  wltneaaed  and  experienced 


tlM  strange  alUanoea  which  led  to  the  rise 
of  Paaeiat.  Nazi,  and  Communist  forces  there 
Is  nothing  astonishing  about  hard -fisted 
captUllsts  donning  the  garments  of  totali- 
tarian liberals.  The  case  of  the  multimil- 
lionaire who  promotes  a  Communist  prop*, 
ganda  film  or  a  Pasclst  coup  or  a  Nad  news- 
paper Is  familiar  to  all  of  us.  But  the 
sources  of  this  social  chemistry  remain  ob- 
scure even  to  most  students  of  current  his- 
tory, and  are  a  shear  mystery  to  ttie  Ameri- 
can reader. 

That  a  leading  GOP  newspaper,  perhaps 
the  No.  2  daily  of  the  Republican  Pa-ty  tn 
the  country,  should  serve  as  a  vehic'e  for 
the  .subversion  of  everything  that  It  professes 
to  represent,  might  come  as  a  shock  to  the 
general  public.  Yet.  it  U  far  from  Iselrg  the 
first  or  only  case  in  point.  The  amalgam 
between  a  contributor  to  the  Communist 
New  Ifasaee  and  o  ie  of  the  editors  cf  the 
staid  Saturday  Evening  Poet,  as  Illustrated  In 
the  affair  of  Edgar  Snow  expoaed  In  last 
September's  Plain  Talk  (Red  Star  Over  Inde- 
pendence Square),  is  a  noteworthy  jjrece- 
dent.  There  are  other  and  perhaps  even 
more  Important  Journalistic  citadels  perme- 
ated by  totalitarian  elements  or  apologists 
who.  from  within,  misshape  their  avowed 
policies  and  purvey  their  propaganda  under 
the  label  of  freedom. 

The  editorial  record  of  Eugene  Meyer's 
Washington  Poet,  a  paper  which  wields  great 
influence  because  it  is  owned  by  one  of  the 
pillars  of  free  enterprise.  h)ecause  it  Is  pub- 
lished in  the  Capital,  and  because  it  is  a 
lively  Journalistic  product — according  to  the 
standards  of  the  day— has  long  been  In  need 
of  examination.  A  scrutiny  shows  ttat  It 
has  followed  In  recent  years,  on  most  major 
Issues,  the  basic  petterr  of  the  Communist 
Party  line— not  in  the  outspoken  minner 
of  the  Moscow  Pravda  or  the  New  York  Dally 
Worker,  but  In  that  very  speclsl  dialect  v  hlch 
Marshall  Field's  PM  and  Michael  Straght  s 
New  Republic  have  so  adroitly  Introcuced 
into  our  contemporary  language. 

Behind  pro  forma  attacks  on  commuiilsm. 
occasional  sorties  against  Oromyko  and 
Vislilnsky.  support  of  the  Marshall  plar  .  aid 
for  Greece  and  similar  lip-service  manifes- 
tations, the  Washington  Post  has  puisued 
these  lines: 

1.  Oblique  defense  of  domestic  and  for- 
eign Communists.  Communist  organiaat  Ions, 
and  Communist  acUvitles. 

2.  Attacks  on  persons  exposing  (kim- 
munlst  Infiltration,  on  respectable  iintl- 
Communlst  Members  of  Congress,  and  on 
the  House  Committee  on  Un-American 
Activities. 

3.  Attacks  on  the  President's  loyalty  pro- 
gram. 

4.  Attacks  on  such  legitimate  govern- 
ments as  tlKiae  of  Greece  and  Chlnt.— of 
moment  to  our  national  defense. 

5.  Subversion  of  confidence  In  the  United 
States  OoveriMnent  tluough  its  editorial  col- 
umns. 

6.  A  double  standard  on  clril  rights. 

In  its  70  years  of  exUtenoe.  the  Wasiilug- 
ton  Post  has  undergone  alternate  periods 
ot  pnatige  and  decline,  of  prosperity  and 
financial  hardship.  During  the  great  de- 
pression, the  paper  was  tXDUght  by  Etgene 
Meyer.  ex-Oovernor  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board,  who  had  made  his  fortune  In  Wall 
Street.  Meyer  brought  a  surprising  amount 
at  vitality  and  Journalistic  acumen  to  his 
new  enterprise  and  was  able,  within  s  few 
years,  to  rescue  the  paper  from  it«  lethargy. 
He  made  the  Poet  one  of  the  moat  luccesiful 
newsfMpers  in  the  East. 

The  deterioration  of  the  Post  began  after  it 
had  turned  to  the  left  during  the  early  days 
of  the  war.  In  1946.  when  Eugene  Meyer 
gave  up  active  control  to  become  President 
of  the  International  Bank,  this  deteriora- 
tion was  speeded  up.    The  Poat  feU  into  the 
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hands  of  a  left-wing  clique,  who  managed 
to  put  over  a  watered-down  version  of  the 
party  line,  disguised  and  embellished  by  the 
pedantic  literary  style  of  intellectual  fellow- 
travelers. 

When  the  position  of  editor  in  chief  was 
asstmied  In  1946  by  Herb<.-rt  B.  Elllston.  the 
change  became  marked.  Brltlsh-born  Ellis- 
ton  had  had  limited  American  newspaper  ex- 
perience before  he  Joined  the  Post  staff  in 
1940  as  an  associate  editor.  He  came  to  the 
United  States  In  192i.  and  2  years  later  went 
off  to  China.  He  likes  to  tyo&st — as  he  does 
In  Who's  Who — that  he  was  economic  adviser 
to  the  Chinese  Government.  Actually,  EHlls- 
ton  was  assistant  to  W.  H.  Donald,  adven- 
turous Australian  newspaperman,  who  was 
an  adviser,  not  to  the  Chinese  Government, 
but  to  Chang  Hsueh-liang,  the  degenerate 
war  lord  of  Manchuria.  In  1927  Chang  was 
defeated  by  the  Nationalist  armies  of  Chiang 
Kai-shek.  Donald  was  thereupon  employed 
by  the  Chinese  Government.  Elllston  re- 
turned to  the  United  States,  and  has  shown 
little  love  for  the  Chinese  Republic  since 
that  time.  He  became  an  American  citizen 
at  the  beginning  of  the  last  war. 

The  Poet's  present  city  editor  Is  Ben  W. 
Gilbert,  who  was  at  one  time  active  In  the 
Young  Communist  League  under  the  name 
of  Ben  Goldberg.  He  is  said  to  be  cordially 
disliked  by  members  of  the  staff,  with  the 
exception  of  the  leftist  clique.  Gilbert  Is 
responsible  for  some  of  the  party-line  ma- 
terial appearing  in  the  news  columns  and 
for  assigning  reporters  to  WTite  stories  favor- 
able to  the  Communist  cause. 

Upon  his  appointment  to  the  International 
Bank,  Meyer  made  his  son-in-law,  Philip  L. 
Graham,  the  Post's  publisher.  Graham  has 
been  a  consistent  apologist  for  the  paper's 
editorial  policy.  The  liberal  faction  of  the 
Post  also  Includes  cartoonist  Herbert  Block 
(Herblock).  A  recent  loss  to  this  coterie 
resulted  from  the  appointment  as  Chair- 
man of  the  Federal  Communications  Com- 
mission of  Wayne  Coy,  a  protege  of  the  late 
Harry  Hopkins,  who  served  as  director  of 
the  Post's  radio  enterprises. 

Mrs.  Agnes  Meyer,  wife  of  the  publisher,  is 
an  itinerant  do-gooder  of  the  Eleanor  Roose- 
velt school.  She  takes  extensive  trips  to 
study  social  problems,  which  form  the  basis 
of  her  benevolent  articles  about  the  masses. 
Her  attitude  was  refreshingly  expressed  when 
she  told  the  Associated  Press  that  the  only 
reason  the  American  people  fear  communism 
Is  because  they  have  bad  consciences  about 
conditions  in  the  United  States  of  America. 

To  understand  the  policy  of  the  Washing- 
ton Post,  one  must  explore  the  philosophy 
of  Alan  Barth,  who  is  immistakably  the 
Ideological  guide  of  its  editorial  page.  Barth, 
who  has  written  for  such  Journals  of  left- 
wing  Innocence  as  the  Nation  and  New  Re- 
public, Is  labeled  a  New  Dealer.  Although 
his  editorials  are  not  signed,  it  is  easy  to 
spot  his  work  by  a  comparison  with  his  pe- 
riodic column  In  the  Guild  Reporter,  official 
organ  of  the  American  Newspaper  Guild.  To 
cover  up  his  adherence  to  the  party  line,  he 
has  develop>ed  a  specialized  technique  which 
combines  old-tftne  melodrama  with  modern 
psychoanalysis.  He  often  writes  of  the  "hys- 
teria" and  "panic"  which  have  gripped  this 
country  and  its  Government,  and  the  "pho- 
blas"  and  "neuroses"  which  rule  our  political 
life. 

"The  Eightieth  Congress."  he  wrote,  "was 
a  fear-ridden  Congress.  It  suffered  from  a 
neurosis  that  might  be  called  commlphobla. 
•  •  •  At  a  moment  in  history  when  the 
United  States  is  at  the  pinnacle  of  its  mUl- 
tary  strength,  when  It  Is  supposedly  in  exclu- 
sive possession  of  the  most  formidable  single 
weapon  ever  devised  by  man,  it  is  also  ex- 
periencing the  most  profound  sense  of  Inse- 
curity. Insecurity  has  led  the  Congress  to 
countenance  a  witch  hunt  threatening  the 
essential    guarantees   of   individual   liberty. 


•  •  •  Only  blind  neurotic  fear  could 
prompt  accepting  In  this  degree  the  ugly 
paraphernalia  of  the  police  state  we  are  striv- 
ing hysterically  to  escape." 

In  another  piece  he  stated:  "It  seems  to 
me  ihat  panic  Is  not  too  strong  a  term  to 
apply  to  the  current  climate  on  Capital 
HIU.  •  •  •  All  the  hoop-de-do  about 
Communists  and  labor.  •  •  •  Congress 
seems  to  l>e  gripped  by  a  sense  of  Impending 
doom." 

Barth's  apparent  skepticism  on  the  merits 
of  our  democracy  Is  more  expressly  Indicated 
In  his  statement  that  the  "function  of  lead- 
ership in  a  democratic  society  •  •  •  en- 
tails molding  of  public  opinion  In  such  a  way 
that  It  wUl  be  receptive  to  the  course  which 
the  leader  wishes  to  pxirsue." 

Take  "democratic"  in  the  sense  now  used 
by  Stalin  and  "the  leader"  In  its  Der  Fuehrer 
concept,  and  you  have  a  perfect  totalitarian 
gem. 

When  the  case  of  the  International  Com- 
intern agent,  Gerhardt  Elsler,  came  to  pub- 
lic attention,  Barth  was  ready  with  an  Indi- 
rect defense  which  might  have  done  Justice 
to  the  Dally  Worker:  "At  best  he  Is  by  his 
own  admission  a  German  Communist  who 
got  Into  this  country  by  perjury.  •  •  • 
If  a  man  is  a  "Commie,"  he's  liable  to  be  a 
spy,  and  evidence  or  no,  the  FBI  has  to 
link  him  to  our  atomic  secrets.  •  •  • 
This  kind  of  hysteria  (that  word  again) 
operates  of  course  only  as  an  expression  of 
insecurity.  And  it  Is  a  wonderful  paradox 
Indeed  that  the  United  States,  now  puna- 
tively  the  sole  possessor  of  the  atomic  bomb, 
has  never  in  its  whole  history  felt  so  desper- 
ately Insecure." 

He  was  equally  quick  to  come  to  the  de- 
fense of  the  Hollywood  left-wingers  and  to 
denounce  those  who  cooperated  with  the 
House  Committee  on  Un-Amtrican  Activi- 
ties.    In  the  Guild  Reporter  he  stated: 

"A  considerable  body  of  Hollywood  actors, 
actresses,  directors,  and  writers  In  no  way 
Identified  with  the  Communist  Party,  Joined 
hands  In  •  •  •  the  Committee  for  the 
first  amendment.  •  •  •  They  stood  up 
like  Americans. 

Lashing  out  furiously  at  Humphrey  Bogart, 
who  had  given  away  the  fact  that  the  Com- 
mittee for  the  First  Amendment  was  actu- 
ally a  Red  front,  Barth  accused  the  actor  of 
having  made  "a  pathetic  flip-flop.  •  •  • 
Poor  schizophrenic  Mr.  Bogart." 

The  most  complete  surrender  to  Stalinist 
policy  is  shown  In  Barth's  position  on  the 
admittance  and  presence  oL  foreign  Com- 
munists in  this  country.  He  made  a  special 
attaclc  on  the  State  Department  for  its  silly 
ban  against  holding  of  the  Congress  of  the 
World  Federation  of  Trade  Unions  (WPTU), 
Soviet-controlled  labor  front,  in  the  United 
States.  "Does  anyone  really  fear  that  the 
handful  of  Communist  delegates  to  the 
WPTU  could  undermine  the  American  soci- 
ety?" he  mocked. 

Similarly,  in  the  dispute  over  two  Com- 
munist correspondents  to  the  UN  who  were 
detained  at  Ellis  Island,  Barth  vn-ote:  "The 
Ineptitude  of  the  American  action  is  almost 
as  shocking  as  the  Intent.  •  •  •  As  a 
matter  of  elementary  common  sense  It  ought 
not  to  exclude  such  newspapermen  from 
covering  the  United  States  at  large.  •  •  • 
We  have  come  of  late  to  behave  as  though 
we  had  something  to  hide." 

It  may  be  enlightening  to  consider,  point 
by  point,  the  main  lines  of  Post  editorial 
policy. 

1.    DEFENSE  or  COMMUWISTS 

The  label  "Commlphobla"  coined  by  Barth, 
has  been  used  to  discredit  anti-Communists. 
In  an  editorial  under  that  title,  the  Post  at- 
tacked Representative  Gordon  McDonough's 
bill  to  define  communism  as  treasonable: 

"Hysteria  (sic)  now  and  then  becomes  so 
extravagant  as  to  result  In  a  revelation  of 


iU  own  absurdity.  •  •  •  We  have  al- 
lowed men  to  be  stigmatized  as  disloyal  when 
they  could  not  be  convicted  of  treason  and 
we  have  charged  men  with  being  security 
risks  when  we  lacked  evidence  to  call  them 
traitors.  •  •  •  what  constitutes  'the 
practice  of  communism'  we  do  not  profeaa 
to  know.  •  •  •  The  offense.  In  any  case, 
is  a  matter  of  political  affiliation  or  l)ellef." 
When  a  number  of  prominent  universities 
barred  Communist  speakers,  the  Poet  pro- 
claimed, "Nowhere  is  the  panic  atmosphere 
of  our  time  more  pitifully  disclosed  than  In 
the  tlmorousnesB — the  allergy  to  Ideas — of 
some  of  our  great  Institutions  of  learning. 
•  •  •  What  are  the  universities  afraid 
of?" 

The  paper  objected  to  the  exclusion  of  the 
WFTU  sutlng  that  "the  admission  Into  the 
country  of  a  few  revolutionary  spirits  for  a 
brief  period  certainly  would  do  us  no  harm." 

On  the  Hollywood  hearings,  the  Poet  came 
to  the  defense  of  the  movie  Industry's 
leftists : 

"We  have  no  sympathy  •  •  •  for  a 
committee  that  would  use  Its  authority  to 
compel  this  disclosure  of  a  matter  that  Is 
essentially  private  and  personal.  Whatever 
the  legal  merits  of  the  question  (whether 
or  not  they  are  Conununlsts ) ,  It  seems  to  us 
that  the  committee's  line  of  Inqtilry  was  Im- 
proper and  offensive.  •  •  •  we  think  It 
aimed  at  an  interference  with  the  freedom 
of  the  screen  which  was  violative  of  the 
whole  sense  of  the  first  amendment." 

When  the  War  Department  was  forced  to 
bow  to  congressional  pressure  and  termi- 
nate the  services  of  two  fellow  travelers  In 
the  military  government  in  Germany,  tha 
Post  came  to  the  rescue  editorially. 

Apparently  on  orders  from  city  editor  Gil- 
bert, a  defense  of  Hanns  Elsler  was  published 
on  October  5,  1947.  Elsler's  Comintern  March 
was  described  as  stirring.  His  work  does  not 
necessarily  reveal  him  as  an  agent  of  the 
E^remlin  or  as  a  Communist  sympathizer,  the 
Post  concluded. 

On  January  5.  1948.  the  Communist-dom- 
inated United  Public  Workers  of  America 
(UPWA.  CIO)  called  a  strike  against  42  Gov- 
ernment cafeterias.  The  only  W,a8liliigton 
newspaper  to  come  to  the  defense  of  UPWA 
editorially  was  the  Post.  The  strike  was  the 
result  of  the  union's  failure  to  obtain  legal 
certification  as  bargaining  agents  liecause  its 
pro-Communist  officers  had  not  signed  the 
non-Communist  affidavits  required  under  the 
Taft-Hartley  law.  Prom  its  pink  Ivory  tower, 
the  Post  proclaimed: 

"The  mischief  hidden  in  the  Communist 
affidavit  provision  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act 
is  made  manifest  by  the  current  strike  In  the 
GSI-operated  Government  cafeterias  •  •  •. 
The  mlschlevousness  of  the  Communist  affi- 
davit clause  lies  in  the  pretext  it  affords 
employers  capriciously  to  deny  the  authority 
of  a  union  when  that  union  has  failed,  for 
whatever  reason,  to  affirm  that  It  has  no  Com- 
munist officers."  The  Post  carefully  avoided 
the  suggestion  that  UPWA  might  bring  itself 
under  the  protection  of  the  law  by  the  simple 
expedient  of  Its  officers'  stating  under  oath 
that  they  were  not  Communists. 

The  Poet  has  shovsm  the  same  solicitude 
for  Communist  propagandists  In  other  coun- 
tries. It  printed  an  erudite  defense  of  Rev. 
Hewlett  Johnson,  the  Red<f>ean  of  Canter- 
bury, supporting  by  Implication  his  claim 
that  he  Is  the  Christian  spokesman  within 
the  Anglican  Church  for  the  great  mass  of 
English  opinion,  but  neglected  to  state  that 
he  wields  negligible  political  influence  at 
home.  '^  .^ 

2.    ATTACKS  ON  ANTI -COMMUNISTS 

The  Post's  denunciation  of  Representative 
McDoNocGH  has  been  cited.  Another  antl- 
Communlst  Congressmen  who  baa  come  un- 
der its  flre   is  Rep.   CEoacz   DoNoxap,  who 
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expoMd  the  d««p  penetrstlon  of  OofB> 
ufaist.1  lBt»  tiM  i—rlraii  mUltary  gov- 
era  Mnt.  It  haa  atlMlKa  the  un-ABMrtMB 
Act  Titles  Oommittee  tn  generml  for  havti^ 
brojicbt  tb«  InTwUcatlTe  fimctlon  of  Con- 
iBto  <ite«put«,  and  In  particular  (or 
icartDfi  OB  eammunism  m  HollTvood 
th«  antl-CoininunUt  leader  broke 
from  the  Red -cjr trolled  ConfMeratkn 
du  Travail  (CX3T)  In  Prance,  the 
quick  to  point  out  that  ~the  dlTtskm 
French  labor  morement  Into  two  an- 
groapa  la  a  step  fraiifht  wHh  ccn- 
ble  danger.  "Bolldarlty*  has  been  the 
tira<tlttonal  watchword  of  labor  movements." 
tbe  Post  bcUevss  in  the  kind  of 
solidity  wbtch  is  on  display  in  May  Day 
and  which  spsUs  sobJURstton  to  th« 
Was  It  a  'SOliMlilence  that  this 
•sactly  the  line  of  attack  made  by  tbe 
m  the  COT? 
fall  there  was  quite  a  tempest  tn  Oon- 
over  th*  policy  of  dtsaMuttUng  0«r- 
plants  for  shipment  to  tb«  Sovltt 
the  Post  was  prsparwi  for  tbe « 
'  IM  pratast  SfSlBSt  ilfiBimsiiisiit 

U  troa  psraoBS  who  see  Qermany 

tn  tsras  ot  tbe  years  bstween^-that  is 

ly.  the  eOclent  collaborator  with  Amerl- 

baalneas."     Here  was  a  clear-cut  echo  of 

Moscow  propaganda  claim  that  American 

linked  with  Nazi  bustnsas  in  a 


Oo*  snunlsts 
List 


•trU 


a.   THB  LOTALTT   PBOCaAK 

T  M  Washington  Post  has  led  a  crusade 
sga^t  the  loyalty  lyognun.    Typical  of  lu 
Ids  on  this  score  was  a  cartoon  by  H«r- 
showlng  l.900jStOO  OoTsmment  employ- 
being   forced   to   walk   barefoot  over  a 
plls  at  glowing  coals  and  spiked  boards,  while 
two  iSTace  witch  doctors  explained.  "If  youYe 
Inmeent  you  wont  holler"    Editorially  the 
^osl  said  that  the  reaction  to  the  problems 
Invc  Ived  In  the  loyalty  progrmm  "has  orsstsd 
stuatlon    highly    favorable    to    hystsrte 
>.   to   personal    malice,    and    even    to 
^     all.     •     •     •     It   has  also  created   a 
Mtn  itlon  highly  danfcerous  to  «ItQ  Itttftlas.'' 
Tl  m  establishment  of  an  Imparttel  loyalty 
tvt%  m  board  did  not  satisfy  the  Post,  which 
iltnued  to  proclaim   lU  high  regard  for 
J  liberties 
fa  oanoe  of  tbe  Attorney  General's  Itot  of 
vshr*  organlaatloQa  called  forth  a  spe- 
Bttaek.  ^ksPiMfenaded  tt  an  "arbi- 
itmilBtliH  tnm  the  Oorsrnment. 
No  oos  pretends  tbat  tbs  assmbeis 
tie  prosenbsd  organlanttoas  havs  «om- 
"  ^   *   crime      •     •     •     (The   list)    bM 
tlaed    a    great    number    of    rttlaeus 
whose  right  to  fmilisii  of  tboivlM 
and  fteedom  of  aassmbly  eaa> 
not  1  IS  dsnlsd.     •     •     •     (Oeesmmmt)  has 
r  gbt  to  ta^tttre  into  the  beliefs  or  smo- 
or    prtrau     individuals.     •     •     • 
trswpli  upon  tbs  spirit  of  Itbsrty 
up  a  Mackltot?" 
Tlib  Pom  wm  wpMiilble  for  most  of 
^    ItlM  wpsrisassd  by  tbs  Mau  D 

tn  Its  fssMs  efforts  to  fst  rid  o€  Its 
pn>-flortot  sMployaas.'  It  was  ISNfly 


of 


tsnss 


poMci 
cast 


party 

fsUow,  i>sartat  • 

sitb   tbs   State   Dspart- 
Ooss  tbs  Post  favor  tbs 


a  t 

a  bro 
u>Id.    Tou're 
4  X  prssuma." 

>ta 

or  tniramsraMa  laaks  of  vital  ds- 
•ecreU    Par  this  sartoon,  the  Post  re> 
a  poMla  latttr  or  gratitude  from  tbs 
-  VPWA. 


«.  srrscxs  om  ramvoLT  natioms 

tbs  Post  has  bs«n  ciWHsd  to  sup- 

JVlBOlpal  phsssa  of  oar  Baropean 

tt  baa  aarar  miMSd  an  opportunity  to 

on  tbs  adrtsabUlty   of   our 


by  making  party-line  charges  against 
friendly  governments. 

The  (%eek  Communist  rebels,  tbe  Post  as- 
serted on  January  S.  1948.  "have  thrlven" 
npoo  the  "Ineptlttxle  of  the  Atheiu  adminis- 
tration. •  •  •  The  corruption  and  mal- 
administration In  Athens  make  the  govwn- 
ment  Itself  a  recruiting  agent  for  tbe  Oom- 
munlsts  It  Is  even  said  (note  use  of  hear- 
say evidence)  that  the  soldiers  are  not  al- 
lowed to  read  the  official  newspaper  of  the 
Uberal  leader.  •  •  •  We  must  see  to  It 
*  *  *  that  the  regime  stops  alienating 
tLe  population." 

On  January  11.  the  Post  returned  to  the 
attack  with  an  edltcM-tal  On  Labels; 

"Take  as  an  example  of  false  labeling  In 
world  affairs  the  situation  in  Greece  and 
China.  Under  a  labeling  system  all  the 
Greeks  and  the  Chinese  who  are  oppossd 
to  the  governments  •  •  •  ue  Oommu- 
nlsts.  This  Is  a  fantastic  concept — as  fan- 
tastic as  the  labeling  as  Communists  of  those 
persons  at  home  who  are  simply  good  Amer- 
ican nooeonformlsta.  Both  Greek  and  Chl- 
Governraents.  which  shelter  corruption 
beyond  imagining,  are  themselves  creating 
Communists." 

The  most  complete  reflection  of  the  Com- 
Inform  line  is  shown  in  the  Posfs  editorial 
policy  on  China.  Here  Is  a  combination  of 
vicious  attacks  on  the  Chinese  Government 
and  of  outright  untruth  that  seems  indis- 
tinguishable from  the  propaganda  of  the 
DaUy  Worker.  An  editorUl  entitled  "Chiang 
and  China"  Is  typical  of  this  approach : 

"In  calling  upon  China  to  fight  for  her 
life  against  the  Chinese  Communists,  Chiang 
Kai-shek  Is  really  appealing  to  the  United 
States,  trying  to  Inflame  the  commlphobla 
(alc)  in  our  midst  with  the  hope  of  winning 
all-out  American  aid  for  Chiang.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  he  will  not  succeed.     •     •     • 

"It  Is  often  said  If  we  don't  movs  In.  the 
Ruasians  will.  •  •  •  The  Russlana  have 
more  sense  than  to  get  Involved  again  In 
China.  Thsy  have  profited  by  their  experi- 
sncs  in  1W7.  •  •  •  A  role  on  the  side 
lines  la  more  to  Russia's  advantage.  •  •  • 
"Ths  statemenu  by  Chiang  contain  a  lot 
of  bunk.  •  •  •  He  would  have  us  be- 
lieve that  •  •  •  aU  the  CommunUU 
are  dlrecUy  guldsd  by  Moscow.  This  Is  a 
line  that  we  cannot  swallow." 

Kvery  attsmpt  to  proiols  aid  for  China 
brings  an  immsdlsts  rsprlaal  from  tbs  "Bs- 
pobllcan"  Post.    Par  ssampls: 

">otb  Oovsmor  Oswsy  and  Sanator  Va»- 
BBoaM  said  Cblaa.  but  tbsy  mssni  Chiang 
Kat-absk  •  •  •  wbo  (is)  intent  ou  ths 
aoatrot  of  all  China.  •  •  •  xx  ths  aid  is 
votsd.  It  would  aoi  ba  China  or  ttM  Chinsss 
who  would  bs  balysd.  And  tbsy  know  it. 
Nothing  IS  more  elsarly  dsstlnsd  to  allenats 
tbs  Chines*  psopl*  •  •  •  than  the  arm- 
ing and  squipplng  oT  Chung's  armlss." 

On  Dsssiabsi  It.  1»47.  tba  P««  aada  an  at* 
taaft  oa  Mm  OMaa-aut  amaadaMBt  aflwad  to 
tbs  Int«r1m-ald  bill  and  on  lUi 
ssotatlve   Waltbi  Joso.  of 

aattraly    rasponsibis    for    tbs 


In  lU  flcht  against  tbs  Cblnsss  RspubJle, 
Um  Poat  baa  graspsd  at  straws  to  Justify  tu 
paaHloa  and  baa  surpassad  aaay  an  avowed 
•wrlal  ptnpapinrtlit.  it  has  cttsd  as  a  lesd- 
laf  authortty  Osn.  Psng  Tu-hstao«.  the  mtjst 
notorious  tumooat  in  China,  wbo  Is  prss- 
sotly  ysaking  in  tbis  oountry  undsr  tbs 
a«H|ilaaa  of  tha  Bad-front  Commutes  for  a 
Pm  ■wtara  Oaaevatlc  Policy,  in  an  edito- 
rial sntttlsd  "China's  Gensrala."  the  Post 
wrots: 

"Ths  Capital  at  ths  raomsnt  Is  entsrtalno 
ing  a  dlstlBgulataad  vlattor  from  China. 
•  •  •  Raaowaad  ta  Obtaa  as  a  bitmt  man. 
he  Is  calling  a  spada  a  spade  m  Washing- 
ton. •  •  •  It  Is  wrong  to  think  thkt  ths 
present  war  Is  a  war  between  Chiang  Kal- 
absk  and  ths  Communists." 


General  Peng,  misnamed  the  "Christian 
General."  Is  a  quisling  among  quislings.  He 
has  betrayed  so  many  people  that  the  Chi- 
nese call  him  "Mutiny  Feng." 

On  one  occasion  the  Poet  proposed  Chang 
Hsueh-Ilang.  a  notorious  dope  addict,  as  the 
right  type  of  leader  for  China. 

s.  coNraiKMcx  IN  covcamccNT 
Material  already  quoted  Illustrates  how  the 
Post  has  attempted  to  destroy  confidence  in 
Congress  and  the  Government.  The  harping 
on  hysterU  to  descrlbs  the  mood  of  the  Con- 
gress parallels  the  Communist-sponsored 
propaganda  campaigns.  SimUariy,  the  at- 
tacks  on  Individual  Members  of  tbe  Congress 
fall  Into  this  category. 

S.    TTHDZaMTIflNG    SaCPKiTT     FOaCV 

In  line  with  Commtmlst  doctrine,  the  Post 
frequently  uncovers  cases  of  police  brutality 
and  Incompetence.  Recently  its  most  cele- 
brated case  against  the  police  department 
blew  up. 

WUlle  Clegg.  a  Negro  employes  of  the  Post, 
was  arrested  on  the  charge  of  molesting  a 
white  woman.  On  the  following  day.  the 
paper  carried  lurid  tales  of  the  bruUl  beat- 
ing aegg  had  received  during  police  Interro- 
gation. As  a  result  of  these  stories,  three 
policemen  were  placed  on  trial  before  a  spe- 
cial police  board.  It  was  obviotis  from  the 
very  beginning  that  the  Post  had  no  case, 
that  most  of  its  assertions  had  been  born 
In  the  fertile  brains  of  its  policymakers. 
One  witness,  who  was  a  prisoner  In  the  same 
room  with  aiegg,  stated  during  the  trial  that 
the  Post  had  offered  to  give  him  substantial 
^^"*ocl^  help  If  he  would  testify  that  aegg 
had  been  beaten.  He  said  thst  the  police 
had  never  even  raised  their  voices  to  Clegg 
The  Post's  reporters  were  obliged  to  admit 
that  they  had  seen  no  marks  of  beating  al- 
though they  had  been  very  close  to  Clegg. 

Tbs  dsfenss  attorney  for  the  three  ac- 
cused  oOosrs  made  the  charge  that  the  Post 
and  members  of  lu  sUff  had  entered  Into  a 
conspiracy   against    the    Police    Department 

•  •  •  by  presenting  aegg  as  the  direct 
Instrument    to    bring    these    falsa    charges. 

•  •  •  It  was  the  policy  of  divide  and  con- 
quer, and  ths  purposs  was  to  maks  Inellsc- 
tivs  aU  the  laws  and  ragulatloos  or  tbs  Polics 
Department  '  The  trial  board  was  unani- 
mous in  iu  verdict  clearing  tbs  police  of 
any  charge  of  bruullty. 

During  January,  the  firs  cbtef  of  Waah- 
Ington  was  on  trUl  for  allsgsd  Incompetency. 
In  ths  courss  of  tbs  proossdlngs.  th*  Post 
hinted  darkly  that  a  wbltswaah  was  in  ths 
tnsklng  Thto  sdltorlal  lad  the  defense  at- 
torney to  mak*  tlM  chart*  that : 

■  It  u  a  dlsgracsful  thing  that  a  dally 
P*P«r  •  •  •  Ths  Washington  Post,  will 
P«>«*lm  on  pags  1  for  dvu  rlghu  and  in 
an  sdltorlal  advocatss  dsnlal  of  thcs*  rights 
to  my  clj*nt  and  to  s**k  to  inttmldau  thu 
hoard,  saying  la  sCact.  If  you  doa't  convict 
Murphy  w*l|  alMip  yottt-  band  off.'  " 

**»  **^  <*  «»•  'oafs  "liberal"  sdltorlal  pol- 
^2^«•»•  would  assums  that  it  maintains  a 
■odslpoUajr  toward  lU  employees  But  of 
;**.yP»P*»*  to  ths  Caprtal  the  Post  has 
•■•  ^owtlabor  relations.  Both  ths  lnt«rna- 
•waal  Typographisal  Union  aad  ths  Newspa- 
psr  Guild  bsvs  basn  foresd  to  fl«ht  with  M 
"Mnsssasat  for  ths  rights  of  smploysse  aad 
for  fair  contract  terms,  city  Editor  Ban 
OUbsrt  has  bseo  repsatodly  chargsd  by  tba 
ftUld  with  arbiuary  and  unjustlflsd  dls- 
ehargss  of  staff  msmbsrs  who  bavs  Incurrsd 
his  dlsplsasurs  for  rsal  or  imaglnsd  r*asons. 
as  wsU  as  with  Oagrant  violatloaa  or  ths 
tsrms  of  tbs  iinina  laiiaffwaam  eoatraet. 

Ths  grievancs  MVMlea  at  tha  Fost  grew 
so  ssrloos  aftar  OUbsrt  baeaasa  city  sdltor 
that  ths  fund  was  forosd  to  appoint  a  dty- 
wide  grlevaaoa  oommittee  in  a  last-ditch  at- 
tempt to  straighten  out  tbs  dlflcultles  with 
Bugene  Meyer  The  typographical  unkm 
that  ths  Post  was  the  only  news- 
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paper  that  had  failed  to  reach  an  agreement 
in  current  contract  negotiations. 

There  arc  sound  members  of  the  Post  staff 
who  telleve  that  a  drastic  houseclcauing  l.s 
long  overdue  and  may  be  In  the  offlng.  It  Is 
no  secret  that  the  editorial  policy  of  the  paper 
has  aroused  concern  and  resentment  In  re- 
sponsible circles  in  Washington.  Represent- 
ative DoNDERO  expressed  this  sentiment 
when  he  referred  to  the  Post  as  "the  Wash- 
ington edition  of  the  Dally  Worker  ' 

Another  winged  phrase  about  the  Post  that 
has  caught  ou  lu  Washington  was  tossed  off 
by  Chief  Murphy's  defense  attorney  when  he 
called  It  "the  Washington  Pravda." 


The  Tax  Bill 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DANIEL  A.  REED 

or   NEW   TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'nVES 

Thursday,  April  1,  1948 

Mr.  REED  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
these  questions  and  answers  relating  to 
H.  R.  4790  may  be  useful  to  the  member- 
ship, therefore.  I  am  inserting  them 
under  leave  to  extend: 

1  Question.  What  are  the  objectives  of 
H.  R.  4790? 

Answer.  H.  R.  4790  Is  designed  to  provide 
stimulus  to  labor,  management,  and  venture 
capital:  to  adjust  for  the  increase  In  the 
cost  of  living  and  to  equalize  geographically 
the  tax  burden  of  the  Income,  estate,  and 
gift  taxes 

2.  Question.  How  are  these  objectives  ac- 
complished? 

Answer.  To  scccmpll&h  these  objectives 
H.  R.  4790  provides  an  Increase  In  the  per- 
sonal exemptions  from  $600  per  capita  to 
•600  per  capita:  a  special  exemption  of  $600 
for  those  65  years  of  age  and  over;  changes 
the  present  la<v  $690  special  deduction  for  the 
blind  to  a  $600  exemption:  increases  the 
standard  deduction  from  a  maximum  of  toOO 
to  a  maj^mum  of  $1,000:  allows  all  married 
couples  lb  spilt  their  Incomes  for  tax  pur- 
poses, for  all  taxpayers  combines  with  the 
present  law  5-percent  stralght-acroas-the- 
board  reduction  9  13.0  percent  reduction  on 
the  tentative  tax  up  to  $400.  plUA  7.4  i>ercent 
on  the  next  109,600.  plun  5  percent  on  the  sx- 
csss  over  $100,000:  and  equalizes  the  eststs- 
and  gift-tax  provisions  of  present  law  as  be- 
tween community-  and  non-communlty- 
propsrty  States. 

5.  Question.  In  the  last  14  years  bow  many 
major  revenue  acts  have  been  enacted? 

Answer.  Thsrs  havs  bssn  It  major  rsvsnue 
acU  since  1M4 

4.  Qusstlon.  How  many  of  these  16  revrnus 
acu  rsducsd  Individual   incoms  taxs«7 

Answer.  Only  one.  The  Revenue  Act  of 
1946 

6  Qtisstlon  What  wci  the  level  of  per- 
sonal Income  in  ths  calendar  year  19477 
In  Osesmber  10477  At  what  rau  U  It  run- 
ning currently? 

Answer,  Personal  Ineoms  for  1947  aver- 
agsd  $197,000,000,000.  In  Dscembar  1947  the 
annual  rate  was  $210,400,000,000.  In  Janu- 
ary 1948  the  annual  rau  was  $310,800,000,000. 

6,  Question.  What  levels  of  personal  In- 
come were  estimated  for  calendar  year  1948 
by  the  Treasury  Department  and  the  Staff 
of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Internal  Revenue 
Taxation  in  figuring  the  revenue  loss  under 
H.  R.  4790  and  Federal  receipts  for  the  fiscal 
years  1948  and  1949? 

Answer.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
when  testifying  on  H.  R.  4790  before  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee.  January  16, 
1948.  stated  that  the  Treastxry  was  using  an 


estimated  level  of  personal  income  for  calen- 
dar 1948  of  $200,000,000,000  which  they  as- 
sumed to  be  a  continuation  of  current  levels. 
The  8t.«vff  in  preparing  their  revenue  estimates 
used  a  level  cf  $203,000,000,000  which  seemed 
more  in  line  with  current  levels  but  some- 
what below  the  January  figure  of  $210,800,- 
OOO.COO. 

7  Question.  What  vras  the  original  budget 
estimate  of  receipts  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment for  the  flsc.1l  year  1946  and  what 
were  the  actual  receipts? 

Answer.  The  budget  estimate  of  receipts 
for  the  fiscal  year  1946  was  $41,300,000,000 
and  the  actual  receipts  were  $43,000,000,000. 

8.  Question.  What  was  the  original  budget 
estimate  of  receipts  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment for  the  fiscal  year  1947  and  what  were 
the  actual  receipts? 

Answer.  The  budget  estimate  of  receipts 
for  the  fiscal  year  1947  was  $31,500,000,000 
and  the  actual  receipts  were  $43,300,000,000. 

9.  Question.  What  was  the  estimate  of  re- 
ceipts made  by  the  staff  of  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Internal  Revenue  Taxation  for  the 
Oecal  year  1947? 

Answer.  The  staff  estimated  in  January  of 
1947  that  Federal  receipts  in  fiscal  1947 
would  be  $41,500,000,000.  as  compared  with 
actual  receipts  of  $43,300,000,000. 

10.  Question.  What  is  the  latest  estimate 
of  receipts  made  by  the  Treasury  for  the 
fiscal  years  1948  and  1949  compared  with  the 
most  recent  estimates  of  the  stpff? 

Answer.  For  the  fiscal  year  1948  the  Treas- 
ury esttm.ite  is  $45,200,000,000,  the  staff  es- 
timate $46,300,000,000.  The  staff  is  $1,100.- 
000.000  over  the  Treasury.  For  fiscal  1949  the 
Treasury  estimates  receipts  of  $44,500,000,000 
and  the  staff  $47,300,000,000.  TJie  staff  for 
1949  is  $2,800,000,000  over  the  Treasury, 

11.  Question.  What  is  the  estimated  reve- 
nue k>88  of  H.  R.  4790  on  a  liability  basis  in 
calendar  year  1948? 

Answer  H.  R.  4790  Is  estimated  by  the 
staff  to  reduce  taxes  in  calendar  year  1948  by 
$4,800,000,000. 

12.  Question.  What  is  the  effect  of  this 
$4,800,000,000  reduction  upon  th-  budget 
surplus  for  the  fiscal  year  1948? 

Answer.  The  staff  estimates  the  effect  upon 
the  surplus  In  fiscal  1948  will  be  to  reduce 
it  by  $558,000,000  or  from  $5.60CX)00,000  to 
$5,000,000,000. 

13.  Question.  What  U  the  effect  of  H.  R. 
4790  upon  the  budget  surplus  in  the  Qrcal 
year  1949  assuming  a  $3,000,000,000  expendi- 
ture in  fiscal  1948  to  a  trust  fund  svallable 
for  expenditure  under  the  European  recov- 
ery program  In  fiscal  1949  and  an  additional 
$311X)00,000  cf  foreign  aid  not  In  ths  Presi- 
dent's budget? 

Answer.  Using  the  staff's  estimates  of  re- 
celpU  there  will  be  a  surplus  of  $5,200,000,000 
In  fiscal  1949  offer  enactment  of  H,  R.  4793. 

14.  Question.  How  much  reduction  in  ths 
presrnt-law  tax  does  a  single  person  receive 
under  H.  R,  4790  If  his  net  Income  (Incoms 
after  deductions  but  before  exemptions)  is 
MOO,  $3,000,  or  $6,000? 

Answer.  A  single  person  with  a  net  Incoms 
nf  1800  receives  a  $24  tax  reduction  or  a  rs* 
ducilon  of  42  percsot  In  his  present  tax. 
With  a  net  incoms  of  $3,000  hs  recslvsi  a 
$76  rsductlon  or  16  percent.  With  a  $5,000 
net  Incoms  hs  rscslvss  a  reduction  of  $111 
or  la  psrcsnt. 

16.  Qusstlon.  How  much  rsductlon  in  ths 
pressnt-law  tax  doss  a  mnrried  couple  with 
two  children  reesivs  under  H,  R.  4790  U  ths 
husband  is  the  only  provider  and  his  net  In- 
come (Income  after  deductions  but  befors 
exemptions)  Is  $3,500  or  $5,000? 
,  Answer.  A  married  couple  with  two  chil- 
dren and  with  a  net  income  of  $2,500  receives 
a  tax  reduction  of  $78  or  83  percent  of  what 
they  now  pay.  With  a  net  Income  of  $5,000 
they  receive  a  reduction  of  $157  or  27  percent 
of  what  they  now  pay. 

16.  Question.  How  much  -total  exemption 
does  a  single  person  who  Is  over  65  years  of 
age  and  blind  receive  under  H.  R.  4790? 


Answer.  He  receives  a  total  exemption  of 
$1,800.  $600  personal  exemption.  $600  exemp- 
tion for  being  65  jears  of  age  or  over  and 
$600  for  being  blind.  He  receives  the  above 
in  addition  to  the  10-percent  sUndard  deduc- 
tion. 

17.  Question.  What  are  the  various  changes 
made  by  H,  R.  4790  In  the  Individual  Income 
tax  and  the  revenue  loss  from  each? 

Answer.  The  various  changes  made  by  H.  R. 
4790  and  the  revenue  loss-  In  a  full  year  of 
operation  of  each  are  as  follows : 

1.  Increases  the  present  $500  per  capita 
exemption  to  $600.  Revenue  loss  $2,000,100.- 
000. 

2.  Provides  an  additional  $600  exemption 
for  those  65  years  of  age  and  over.    Revenue* 
loss  $163,800,000, 

3.  Provides  a  special  $600  exemption  for 
the  blind  in  lieu  of  the  present  $500  deduc- 
tion.   Revenue  loss  $100,000. 

4.  Allows  married  couples  to  split  thefi-  in- 
come for  tax  purposes.  Revenue  loss  $550.- 
300.000. 

5.  Increases  the  standard  deduction  from 
approximately  10  percent  of  adjusted  gross 
income  or  $500.  whichever  is  the  lesser  to 
approximately  10  percent  of  adjusted  gross 
Income  or  $1,000,  whichever  is  the  lesser. 
Revenue  loss  $59,400,000. 

6.  Provides  percentage  reductions  of  12.6 
percent  on  the  present  law  tax  on  the  first 
$400  of  tentative  tax.  plus  7.4  percent  on  the 
next  $99,600  of  tax  and  5  percent  on  the  ex- 
cess over  $100,000  of  tax.  Revenue  loss  $1.- 
799.700,000. 

7.  Provides  for  equalization  of  the  estate 
and  gift  taxes  between  commvmlty-property 
and  non-community-property  States.  Rev- 
enue loss  $199,100,000. 

Total  decrease  in  liabilities  $4,772,600,000. 

18.  Question.  How  many  taxpayers  are  re- 
lieved of  paying  Federal  taxes  under  provi- 
sions in  H.  R.  4790? 

Answer.  Seven  million  four  hundred"thou- 
sand  taxpayers  are  relieved  of  paying  Federal 
tax  liahility. 

19.  Question.  What  percentage  of  the 
present  tax  do  taxpayers  with  net  Incomes 
under  $5,000  pay  and  what  percentage  of  the 
total  reduction  under  H.  R.  4790  do  this  class 
of  taxpayers  receive? 

Answer.  Under  present  law  taxpayers  wKh 
net  Incomes  under  $5,000  pay  55  percent  of 
the  total  Individual  tax  and  they  receive  un- 
d?r  H.  R  4790  71  percent  of  the  total  reduc- 
tion 

20  Question.  How  much  doss  the  tax  re- 
duction provided  by  H  R.  4790  reprsssnt  of 
the  total  tax  liability  under  pressnt  law? 

Answer,  The  reduction  In  Indlvldusl  ln> 
come  taxes  and  the  estate  and  gift  taxes  rep- 
resent 21.4  percent  of  the  total  liability, 

21.  Question.  What  changes  doss  H,  R 
4790  maks  In  the  rsqulremsnts  for  filing  a 
declarstlon  of  estimated  tax? 

Answer.  Under  H.  R.  4790  an  Indlvldusl  Is 
required  to  file  a  dacluratlon  of  estimated  tai 
If  hs  ressonahly  expects  his  income  for  tbs 
year  to  exceed  $4,600  plus  $600  for  sacb  ex- 
smptton  clalirtM  «nd  hi*  Incoms  Is  from 
wages  subject  10  withholding,  or  mors  thsn 
$100  from  sources  not  subject  to  withhold* 
Ing  and  hl«  total  Incoms  Is  $600  or  mors. 

23.  Qusstlon.  Will  thsrs  bs  any  dlfTsrsnos 
In  ths  method  of  tax  computation  for  ths 
low'lncoms  taxpayer  undsr  H,  R.  4790,  as 
oomparsd  with  pressnt  Isw? 

Answer.  No.  Ths  ux  tabis  on  Form  1040A 
will  still  bs  avallabls  (or  thoss  with  ad- 
justed gross  Incomss  of  $6,000  or  Isss.  Tbs 
table  win  make  allowance  for  all  tbe  changss 
provided  by  H.  R.  4790,  The  same  Is  true 
for  taxpayers  who  now  file  Form  W-3  (ths 
withholding  receipt). 

23.  Question.  Does  H.  R.  4790  change  tbe 
rates  for  computing  the  Federal  estate  and 
gift  taxes  or  change  return  forms  (or  the 
estate  and  gift  taxes? 

Answer.  No.  iThe  rates  for  both  the  estate 
and  gift  taxes  remain  the  same.  The  method 
of  computation  and  treatment  of  the  Incoms 
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Answer.  January  1.  1M8. 
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Redaction  of  Veterans'  Adnmistratiaa 
PerMNUicl 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  EDITH  NOURSE  ROGERS 

•  or 


IN  THX  BOOSB  OT  FIW  IIHIlll  I  ftTTTlO 
Thursday.  April  1.  1948 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts.    Mr. 

er.  I  have  been  greatly  concerned 

the  reduction   of  Veterans'  Admin- 

£itlon  p«rsonnel  to  see  that  no  essen- 
■tnrice  Is  lost  to  the  veterans.  In 
eooaectlon  I  have  stressed  the  neces- 
sJ  Ly  of  keeping  the  production-line  peo- 
p  e.  for  these  are  the  employees  who 
ri  nder  the  direct  service  to  the  veteran. 
IP  liile  inve.stlgating  the  personnel  re- 
d  iction  by  the  Veterans'  Administration 
I  have  obtained  some  very  Interesting 
ficts  which  I  believe  all  Members  of 
tie  Congress  should  know 

Oenerally  speaking  a  supervisory  em- 
pi  Xftt  is  considered  to  be  a  grade  CAF-A 
M  above  or  one  of  the  profeaalooal 
riades.  Some  of  the  professionals  do 
p<rform  production  work.  Approxl- 
m  iteiy  47  percent  of  the  Jobs  being  abol- 
la  led  are  grade  CAF-4  or  below;  53  per- 
cent are  CAF-5  or  above  or  one  of  the 
piBfesstonal  grades;  74  percent  of  Vet- 
er  uis'  Administration  employees  are 
C  kF-4  or  below  These  figures  idmui 
tlijat  IJfll  CA7-5  s  or  above.  713  profM- 
•rados.  and  4  subprofeMiciial 
WuJu  a  toUl  of  4.071.  or  SI  per- 
echt  The  47  ptretnt  (Icure  incltutos 
3.^11   CAF-4  f  or  tolow.  plus  229 

VturaiM'  Admmistratloa 
Ihat  approsimatelr  M  p«r«al  tf 
fetlna  aboliithed  art  gimttd 
sarvic*  to  veteraiif,  tht  rt- 
M  ptrwnt  ar«  tnsaiad  in  ax* 
■diBHiinrsuirt.  «Ad  pimaltm 
¥wr  Mampla.  tht  chtma  pro- 
sustalnKl  a  ll.ft  ptroiBt  etH:  •on- 
work.  $M  parotnt;  and  Insurance, 
vetnt  Xn  tarms  of  postttoni  it 
that  In  contact  work  362  grade 
CA^-4  or  below  will  be  lost  by  rea.ton  of 
th<  reduction  and  468  in  grades  CAF-3 
or  ibove.  A  total  of  444  CAF-4  or  below 
be  pibolished  in  the  claims  program  while 
CAF-5  or  above  will  be  reduced.  In 
insurance  program  367  CAF-4  or 
3W  win  be  dismissed  together  with  SI 
f--5  ar  above. 


n  prepared  by 
th^  Vettraaa'  Administration  at  my  re- 
qu<  St  glTca  MBe  indication  of  the  effect 
of  ihls  reduction: 

FACTS   OK   THS    UBIXmONS 

QjuesUon.  Are  we  flrlng  all  of  the  privates 
at  the  colonaU  and  generalsf 


Answer.  Ro:  wt  arc  not.  In  January  IMS 
the  average  salary  for  all  VA  Jobs,  field  and 
Waahlngton.  was  sa  JOS.  It  Is  esttmatsd  that 
the  average  salary  of  the  Joba  reported  as  be- 
ing abolished  U  •3.140. 

Question.  Are  we  firing  the  workers  and 
IsavU^  the  basses? 

Answer.  Wo.  According  to  s  study  recently 
made.  74  percent  of  aU  Jobs  in  VA  are  CAF-4 
and  comparable  level  and  below.  This  means 
that  74  percent  of  VA  employeea  earn  leas 
tlian  sa.seB.  which  to  the  baae  of  CAF-4.  On 
the  other  hand,  only  47  percent  of  the  Joba  to 
be  abolished  are  CAF-4  and  below. 

llM  detailed  report  of  Jobs  abollahed  was 
gooe  over  to  obtain  an  estimate  of  proportion 
of  Jobs  being  sbollahed  which  are  concerned 
with  direct  operations  or  direct  service  to  vet- 
erans. It  Is  estimated  that  50  percent  of  the 
Jobs  being  abolished  are  concerned  with  di- 
rect service  to  veterans,  the  other  50  percent 
are  engaged  In  executive,  administrative, 
planning,  high-level  supervisory,  or  auxiliary 
service  work. 

Question.  Where  are  the  heaviest  cuU  tak- 
ing place? 

Answer.  Forty-nine  percent  of  the  Indi- 
cated positions  to  be  abolished  are  in  voca- 
tional rehabUltatlon   and  education. 

Eleven  and  flve-teaths  percent  are  In 
claims. 

Nine  and  five-tenths  percent  are  in  con- 
tact. 


On  the  other  hand,  there  are  no  indicated 
reductions  In  Board  of  Veterans'  ftppssls  and 
Readjustment  Allowance. 

FrtersTM'  Admlnutrarion  employees,  by 
proffratn 
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Statraiaot  of  Boa  W,  CrtiM 


EXTKN8ION  OF  RIMAIIXS 

or 

HON.  HELEN  GAHAGAN  DOUGLAS 

or  eauroaMu 

m  THX  HOU8B  or  BmUBBfTATIVaB 

Wednesday.  March  24.  1948 

Mrs.  DOUGLAS.  Mr  Speaker,  under 
permission  to  extend  my  remark.s  in  the 
RacoED.  I  wish  to  Include  the  testimony 
of  Mr.  Ben  W.  Creim.  of  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation,  before  the  CaliXomia  Util- 
ities Commission  In  San  Frandaco 
March  12.  1948: 

STATUCXKT  OT  aDi  W.  OBIi 

Ths    Bureau    of    awlaiiisllisi    has    t>een 
charged  with  sssklin  to  withhold  power  from 


OsltfnrnU  In  thM  time  of  raisrgsney.  Thsss 
charge*  are  wittoout  fottadstioii .  for  bmws 
Man  a  month  the  Fselfle  Oas  a  Clectrls 
Oo.  bss  failed  to  tttlltaa  10.000  kllowstu  of 
psakinc  sayaity  svallsble  to  it.  under  con- 
tract, St  MbtmU  power  plant  All  the  com- 
pany has  had  to  do  Is  ssk  for  It.  as  pro- 
vided In  article  6  of  the  contract  amend- 
ment  No.  1: 

"During  periods  of  emergency  throughout 
the  life  ot  the  esMtlng  conuact.  the  United 
Statas  diay.  in  lu  sole  discretion  and  upon 
request  of  the  company's  system  dispatcher, 
furnish  and  deliver  to  the  company  10.000 
kilowatts  of  power  capacity  In  addition  to 
that  provided  for  in  arUde  4  hereof  and  in 
the  esttng  contract." 

Inaaaaeh  as  the  company  has  not  re- 
quested this  10.000  kllowatfk  of  peaking  ca- 
pacity since  the  first  week  In  February, 
charges  of  withholding  power  are  obviously 
untrue.  Further,  during  the  month  of  Feb- 
ruary, the  Bureau  deUvered  47.000,000  kilo- 
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watt  hours  in  excess  of  a  contract  commit- 
ment of  23,000,000  kilowatt  hours. 

Inasmuch  as  we  are  not  wlthtioldlng  power, 
what  Is  the  real  controversy? 

Section  B  (c)  of  the  Federal  Reclamation 
Project  Act  of  1939,  provides,  in  part,  as  fol- 
lows: 

•That  in  said  sales  (or  leases)  (of  electric 
power)  preference  shall  be  given  to  munic- 
ipalities and  other  public  corporations  or 
agencies:  and  also  to  cooperatives  and  other 
nonprofit  organizations  financed  in  whole  or 
m  part  by  loans  made  pursuant  to  the  Rural 
Electrification  Act  of  1936  and  any  amend- 
ments thereof  " 

This  granting  of  preference  in  power  sales 
to  public  agencies  and  cooperatives  has  also 
tieen  written  Into  the  Federal  statutes  by  the 
Congress  In  the  following  legUlatlve  acts: 
The  Reclamation  Act  of  1906.  the  Raker  Act 
of  1913,  the  Federal  Water  Power  Act  of  1920. 
the  Boulder  Canyon  Project  Act  of  1928.  the 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority  Act  of  1933,  the 
Rural  Electrification  Act  of  1936.  the  Bonne- 
vUle  Act  of  1937,  the  Fort  Peck  Act  of  1938, 
the  Flood  Control  Act  of  1944.  and  the  Rivers 
and  Harbors  Act  of  1945. 

We  think  It  Is  not  an  overstatement  to  say 
that  thl.s  preference  is  something  in  which 
the  Congress  believes.  We  would  go  so  far  as 
to  say  it  Is  eleven  times  a  law  of  the  land, 
and  we  know  for  sure  that,  as  employees  of 
the  Bureau  of  Reclamation,  it  Is  the  law 
governing  and  limiting  our  administrative 
actions.  To  effectively  and  realistically  ac- 
complish the  Intent  of  Federal  law  is  the 
major  problem  before  us. 

But  for  more  than  a  year  now  we  have 
been  trying  to  do  business  with  a  company 
which  wants  us  to  take  a  very  dim  view  of 
this  law — so  dim  that  our  vision  of  It  would 
keep  changing  as  convenience  suited.  At 
one  time  we  are  asked  to  pretend  quite  sim- 
ply that  It  doesn't  exist.  Then  again  we're 
expected  to  recognize  that  it  does  exist,  but 
doesn't  apply  to  anything  except  project 
ig.  Then  suddenly,  our  vista  is  wld- 
rio  a  new  concept:  the  law  exlsu  but  has 
reference  only  to  camps,  administrative 
oOces,  and  other  faclllttss  of  the  Bureau  of 
■eclamatlon.  At  ths  present  time  ws  are 
in  the  dark  as  to  wlietlier  an  ndmlttsdiy  ex- 
istent law  applies  to  national  parks,  and  st 
tt»  SBBS  ttaM  art  sgsin  being  asksd  to  prs* 
laatf  tiMi  aa  MMb  isw  esisu. 

Oa  WpmKUm  m,  IM«,  the  Onitsd  futss, 
Mm  SMffaau  of  Bsslamatlon,  mads  a 
•ontrsst  with  ths  f.  Q.  *  K,  Co. 
by  tlM  eompsity  of  energy  gstt' 
sraiMl  al  taasta  pewsr  plant,  Artists  §0  of 
tiMt  sontraai.  wtoMi  M  stiil  in  force  and  rs- 
Malns  so  until  DsMtnbsr  ill  of  ths  prsMnt 
rtar,  u  sntitlsd  "fr9(0r»nc»  to  FuMla  iiMi> 
Hm"  snd  It  rsads  as  follows; 

"During  tbs  tsrm  of  this  contract,  and  In 
order  to  meet  ths  existing  war  smsrgsnej, 
ths  parties  agrss  (without  sstabllshinf  a 
psrmaosnt  policy  In  respect  to  ths  disposi- 
tion of  power  of  the  United  Btstes)  that 
they  will  endesvor  to  oarry  out  the  provisions 
of  the  reclamstlon  law  providing  that  prefer- 
ences be  given  public  agencies  and  coopera- 
tives in  the  lease  or  sale  of  Oovernment 
power,  by  mutual  agreement  supplementary 
to  this  contract.  If,  as,  and  when  the  occa- 
sion may  require." 

Note  particularly  the  phrases  "the  parties 
•  •  •  will  endeavor  to  carry  out  the  pro- 
visions of  the  reclamation  law  •  •  •  by 
mutual  agreements  •  •  •  as  and  when 
the  occasion  may  require."  Since  the  Bu- 
reau bad  at  that  time  no  transmission  lines 
to  serve  preferential  customers,  this  clause, 
taken  by  Itself,  could  mean  only  one  of  two 
things :  ( 1 )  That  the  parties  would  work  out 
mutual  agreements  whereby  the  company's 
transmission  facilities  would  be  made  avail- 
able for  service  to  such  preferential  cus- 
tomers,  with   due   compensation   from   the 


Government,  or  (2)  that  the  parties  would 
make  mutual  agreements  for  withdrawal  of 
power  committed  to  the  company  by  the 
contract,  in  the  event  the  Bureau  obtained 
its  own  transmission  facilities  in  order  to 
serve  preferential  customers.  In  the  con- 
text of  the  contract,  however,  the  second  pos- 
sible meaning  is  eliminated,  for  article  18  is 
entitled  "withdrawals"  and  covers  that  par- 
ticular subject  very  thoroughly.  The  cnly 
possible  remaining  moaning  to  this  clause, 
therefore,  Is  that  the  company  would  en- 
deavor to  make  arrangements  with  the  Bu- 
reau for  what  is  sometimes  called  "convey- 
ance" or  "exchange"  of  Oovernment  power 
to  a  preferential  customer  as  occasion  arose. 
Otherwise  the  contractual  provision,  which 
exists  today,  would  be  meaningless. 

Occasion  first  arose  even  while  the  contract 
was  being  negotiated,  and  the  material  ar- 
rangements Were  Incorporated  In  the  con- 
tract Itself.  The  Contra  Costa  County  Water 
District  was  piu-chasing  power  from  the  P.  O. 
&  E.  under  a  5-year  contract  for  operation  of 
the  pumping  plants  of  the  Contra  Costa 
Canal,  a  unit  of  the  Central  Valley  project 
serving  the  district.  In  article  15  of  the  1943 
contract  it  was  agreed  that  the  P.  G.  &  E.  Co. 
would  take  Government  power  at  Shasta  sub- 
station In  exchange  for  power  delivered  at  the 
Contra  Costa  pumps,  at  the  rate  of  134  kilo- 
watt-hours at  Shasta  sub  for  1  kilowatt- 
hour  at  the  pumps.  This  operation  went  Into 
effect  on  July  1,  1945,  when  the  contract 
which  the  public  agency — in  this  case  a  coun- 
ty water  district — held  with  the  utility  com- 
pany expired.  This  was  the  first  occasion  on 
which  exchange  was  Invoked  by  mutual  ar- 
rangement. 

The  second  occasion  arose  in  the  autumn 
of  1945,  immediately  after  the  Bureau  exe- 
cuted a  contract  with  the  city  of  Rosevllle 
for  Central  Valley  project  power.  On  this 
occasion  the  public  agency  was  a  municipal- 
ity, and  the  company  flatly  refused  to  ex- 
change. 

The  third  occasion  arose  in  the  summer  of 
last  year,  when  the  Bureau  asked  the  com- 
pany to  exchange  Oovernment  power  for 
housing  which  the  Bureau  was  providing  for 
workers  st  ths  site  of  the  Tracy  pumping 
pisnt.  On  this  occasion  the  company  agreed, 
by  letter  of  June  18.  This  was  s  cass  of  s 
Tsdersl  Oovernment  estsbllshmsnt, 

Ths  fourth  occasion  arose  2  months  later. 
However,  toy  letter  of  Atigust  aa,  ths  sompany 
rsfused  to  ssehsngs  for  Hunter*  Point  snd 
other  nsval  ihors  ststlon*  in  ths  ari^N, 

The  flftk  aeMSton  involvurl  Imnntu  Nnil4;nst 

f srk,  anailMr  MtofNi  MiNtiiiohm^ni,  snd  tm* 
MKver  sUMrtlMl  with  fMmmiirrfMl  p«wor  toy  the 
fasiliiles  of  any  uiiiiiy  Uy  imtur  i>r  Mtivsm* 
tosr  I,  IMT,  ths  oompsny  informed  us  Hint  11 
was  tnvsHlisting  tbs  matter,  Ws  hsv*  had 
no  further  rsspuns*  to  this  psrilouiar  rit- 
qusst, 

Ths  sixth  oeoarton  aross  at  ths  ssms  time, 
when  ths  Oevsrnmsnt  inquirsd  rsgsrding  ths 
company's  willingness  to  provide  exchangs 
service  for  the  Colorado  River  Commission  of 
Nevada,  a  public  agency  of  that  State.  TlM 
company  replied  that  it  was  unwilling. 

Just  a  week  ago  we  r^etved  a  letter  from 
the  company  regarding  the  seventh,  to  date 
the  final  occasion.  This  had  to  do  with  our 
request  that  the  company  exchange  for  the 
Government  camp  at  Priant  Dam  site — an- 
other Federal  Government  establishment. 
On  this  occasion  the  company  agreed. 

Let's  look  at  the  score:  Seven  exchange  re- 
quests, two  of  them  Involving  agencies  of 
the  State  of  California  buying  power  from 
the  company;  four  of  them  Federal  Govern- 
ment establishments:  and  one  a  public  agen- 
cy of  the  State  of  Nevada.  The  company  com- 
piled In  one  instance  involving  a  State  agen- 
cy, declined  in  the  other  two.  The  company 
complied  for  one  group  of  Federal  establish- 
ments, to  date  has  refused  for  the  others.  We 
think  it  is  entirely  understanMable  that  the 
Bureau  finds  this  policy  on  the  part  of  the 


company  confusing,  illogical,  and  discrimina- 
tory. 

Before  I  bring  this  discxission  up  to  the 
immediate  present,  I  would  like  to  outline 
in  a  little  detail  for  you  what  was  involved 
in  the  Instance  I  cited  above  as  the  fourth 
Item  of  exchange  service  to  naval  establish- 
ments. In  Its  present  refusal  to  exchange 
for  the  Government,  the  P.  G.  &  E.  Co.  has 
discriminated  against  not  only  its  largest 
single  supplier  of  power,  but  also  Its  larseet 
single  customer— the  Oovernment  of  'the 
United  States.  The  11  major  Army,  9  Navy, 
and  5  Air  Force  establishments  of  the  Gov- 
ernment in  this  service  area  In,  1947  alone 
totaled  over  60.000  kilowatts  of'noncolnci- 
dental  maximum  demand.  One  point  of 
determination  In  the  Congress,  when  funds 
were  appropriated  for  project  transmission 
to  the  Delta  load  center,  was  that  it  would  be 
absurd  for  the  Oovernment  to  sell  power  to 
the  private  company,  then  turn  around  and 
buy  it  back,  at  a  substantial  profit  to  the 
company,  for  Oovernment  use.  Yet  this  pro- 
cedure is  followed  each  year  for  the  major 
military  establishments  In  this  area,  to  the 
tune  of  almost  200.000.000  kilowatt-hours 
and  at  a  cost  of  about  $1,750,000.  Now.  In 
refusing  to  exchange  for  these  esUbllsh- 
ments  of  the  Government,  here  Is  what  the 
company  policy  prevents  the  Government 
from  accomplishing— a  saving  of  $700,000  per 
year  in  cost  of  purchased  energy  (that  is, 
contracting  the  Bureau's  rate  schedule  RS-Fl 
with  the  company  rate  schedules)  and  added 
revenue  to  the  Central  Valley  project  of  about 
$300,000  per  year.  This  calculation  assesses 
♦he  reimbursement  made  to  the  company  for 
exchanging  this  energy  against  the  revenues 
to  the  project.  The  cost  of  such  exchange 
was  computed  at  1  mill  per  kilowatt-hour, 
a  figure  which  the  company  Itself  has  sug- 
gested In  those  Instances  where  it  agreed  to 
exchange.  A  net  gain  of  $1,000,000  per  year 
to  the  Federal  Government  if  the  company 
would  live  up  to  the  Intent  of  lU  contract 
commitments  and  exchange  Shasta  energy 
Gentlemen,  that  sum,  over  the  SO-ysar  pay- 
out period,  would  pay  for  all  the  prssently 
proposed  transmission  lines  of  ths  Central 
Valley  project. 

Now.  these  srs  the  kind  of  thoughu  which 
hsvs  moved  ths  Burenu  to  Insist,  in  eon- 
trsctlng  for  ths  new  Hhsata  feneration  and 
In  discussions  regarding  renegotiation  of 
our  bssir  ronlrsct  with  the  compsny,  thst 
thers  bs  sutosiltuted  Ujt  srtlrls  90  of  the 
esisilng  ountrset— sn  arilcif  to  which  the 
•onpaajr  has  di'tit^d  nuy  »iiiis«Nfiti«i  m«an> 
iiif  a  n«wly  witiifri  anicie  asking  aalie 
f\0nr  whst  Is  ftr  "lansrwui  la  MMls 

tmottrm"  In  I',  "iiBf  ramarlM  llliici 
ih*  Hulier  A«t  of  mtt  as  mui  ut  tits  •«»' 
grfssi'jnsl  snaatmsttts  oontsiulnf  a  pro* 
vision  similar  to  that  whioh  foeams  ths 
Bureau  of  Rselamation  In  iu  dssiings  with 
ths  oompany,  Under  ths  Rsker  Act,  th* 
company  has  besn  e>:  nistoaaaflt 

of  the  city  snd  coui  issoHaee 

1940,  on  precisely  ths  t}(uu  ctUled  for  in  the 
contract  with  the  Bureau— that  is,  an  ex- 
change of  energy,  with  delivery  at  numerous 
points.  This  operation,  although  an  iso- 
lated one,  clearly  represents  the  effectuation 
of  a  general  policy  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, as  repeatedly  prescribed  by  the  Con- 
gress. But  in  the  Central  Valley,  the  com- 
pany chooses  to  regard  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment as  in  some  special  category  in  which, 
in  turn,  each  different  agency  of  the  Gov- ' 
ernment  is  a  separate  entity,  to  l>e  dealt 
with  separately.  The  company  will  exchange 
for  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation's  facilities^ 
whether  they  lie  housing  units,  administra- 
tive offices  or  pumps,  but  will  not  do  so  for 
the  Army,  the  Navy,  or  any  other  Federal  or 
public  agency.  Under  the  contract  with 
San  Francisco,  however,  the  company  deliv- 
ers In  exchange  for  Hetch  Hetcby  power  to 
the  numeroiis  agencies  of  the  city  and  county 
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IMttl- 


htmdrad  potata.    In  fact  tb« 
of  tlM  eoatnet  b«vlns: 
'Wh«r«aa  city  now  uaaa  larfe  quanUttM 
of  fll4ctnc  •n«rg7  (or  lU  dtvenc  munlelpftl 
vhlcb    ar*    baratnalUr    genarally 
tad." 
Wl^  •tkoold  tbara  not  be  a  ecmtract  with 
totarniiiant  haginnlng: 
Oovammant    now    uaaa    Urf* 
fuan^Hlaa  of  alaetrtc  aaaigj  (or  lu  dlTaraa 

hlcb  are  bareln- 
fuaaraJW  anxuDaratad. 
t  not  (uch  a  contract  thereby  aatlafy 
I  atant  of  the  Federal  reclamation  law 
itnM  wtili  the  city  and  county 
the  Raker  Act? 
O.  A  K.  Oo.  knowa  ?cry  well  what  we 
about  and  what  the  Congnaa 
tia  dnttaa  and  raapomiibUUiea  to  ba 
nmtraet  with  the  United  Stataa. 
or  more  than  a  year  the  company  haa 
to  aaalat  tn  the  dcTelopmant  o(  a  sub- 
(or   article  30  of   the  old   contract 
aubatltuta  would  take  the  place  o(  ar- 
ia and  ao  tn  the  aaplrtng  contract.    It 
ba  •BUttad  "BBchaaca  d  munj"  and 

aontraet.    In  aiiimmary. 

ba  Mibjaet  of  azchanca  rawalna 

t  o(  the  contract  (or  the  new 

upon  which  we  have  subatan- 

t  with  the  eoopany. 

ted  here  tn  aome  detail  the 

1.  wbtch  ta  our  only  rccourae 

aitlafaettem    o(    our   (uldtng 

we  continue  to  lack  tranamli 

Tba  eompanf 

inaa:  the  cooqiaaiy  nfuaaa  to 
far  o  her  publle  a«enclea.    The  only  poaalble 
tfaduftlon  la  that  tha  wtmpany  doea  not  be- 
wlth  the  OoBgraaa  In  the  principle  of 
ptafa^anca  to  publle  acanciea  In  the  aale  of 

CalUomla    ta    In    the 

at  a  daaparata  alt— tton.  (or  which 

pany.  aa  Mr.  Boka  ooMtead.  left  thla 

inpraparad 

Kof.  at  thla  erttlad  JttMtvra.  Ur.  Ji 

haa  written  ua  aa  (otlows: 

"THi    vvvn    threaten    to   withhold    power 

the    public    tn    the    preaent    drought 

iCy  In  your  attempt  to  (orcc  upon  the 

y  a  contract  which  would  accompltah 

purpoaa. 

raapactfxilly  aak  thla  Commlaaton  and 
call  fpon  every  elttaan  ct  California  to  an- 
(or  htmaalf:  Who  li  withholding  what, 
and  on  what  ground?  There  ta  only  ofie 
poaat  >le  anawer.  and  tt  U  thla:  The  P.  O.  *  B. 
COl  ti 

ta 

OfUfdmla.  la  wlthBoidlnff  tu  elgnatiur 
from  a  prvOarad  cootraet  for  thla  power,  ta 
wtthJ  toldlBg  Shaata  power  from  tha  people 
of  Oi  Itforaia.  and  aaWy  upon  the  grounda  of 
f  uy  poltey.  Wa  aak  any  falr-mlndad 
eltlai  n.  which  be  con«lders  paraaoimt  tn 
the  f  ubllo  Intareat:  the  policy  of  tha  Pacific 
Oaa  i  i  Blectrtc  Oo.  or  the  policy  of  the  people, 
aa  rai  aaaaoted  in  the  Congraae  of  the  Dnltad 
f 

of  tba  attmida  of  the  company. 
«tU  ba  aTaUat>le  to 
of  Oaittoml*.    Saeratary  of  the 
K^Uf  aant  a  wtra  to  Oovamor  War- 
ran  oh  March  S  of  thla  yaar.  tn  wtuch.  aa  you 
wUl  ite»il.  ha  oooduded: 

tharafora  offering  to  you.  for  um 
emergency,    all    new    power    at 
power  plant.     Thla  energy  can 
by  any  a«B«f  you  may  daalg- 
Only  liaale  requirHMBt  I  care  to  tm- 
la    that    thla    energy    ahould    be    made 
aTaUAtUe  to  asrtctilture  and  tnduatry  with- 
out my  BaMdlMMm'a  profit.** 

I  mderataad  thla  offer  haa  cauaad  aoma 
bewtl  lanaant  bare.  In  Tlew  oC  tha  fact  that 
tba  no.  *  B.  Oa  la  atlU  tha  only  ijomnnr  of 
km  lacUmaa.  I  am  now  antbor- 
laad  fe  ampltty  Baeratary  Krugii  offer  by  way 
of  m\  aral  apaclfle  aif  aattnna  I  ahould  first 
i;ka  t  i  ampbaafe.  bowovar.  that  the  SUte  of 


withholding  Its  trinamllnn  facUlttee 
of  the  beat  Intaraata  of  the  State 


durti^   thla 
Dam 


poaa 


Callfomla  and  the  people  of  thla  area  have 
aa  much  at  (take  m  thla  laaue  aa  the  Inderal 
Ooeamment.  Thua  far.  I  have  confined  my 
remarks  to  the  Oorammant's  poaltlon  in  re- 
lation to  theae  necotlatkxia.  tnit  I  cannot  re- 
frain from  pointing  out  that  the  welfare  of 
tba  Btata  ahould  not  permit  the  P  O.  A  K.  Co. 
to  Impoae  Ita  monopolistic  will  on  thla  situ- 
ation. 

Our  primary  noHMBandatlon  to  the 
Public  ntllltlea  CoHOBlMton  Is  that  tt  order 
the  P.  O.  h  B.  Co.  to  exchange  power  with  the 
government  through  the  Bureau  of  Reclama- 
tion for  serrlce  to  all  PMeral  establlahments 
having  a  connected  load  In  azceaa  of  600 
horaapower.  to  the  city  of  RceavUIe.  and  to 
■uch  other  public  agencies  as  may  wish  to 
make  contractual  arrangements  with  the 
Bureau  for  Oovemment  power.  Such  a  solu- 
tion to  the  preaent  Impama  would  not  only 
make  the  new  energy  immediately  available 
In  the  moat  normal  manner  but  would  pre- 
clude a  repetition  of  this  Impasse  when  the 
praaant  contract  between  the  B\ireau  and  the 
•ompany  esplrca  on  December  31  of  this  year. 

B  *uch  action  be  not  taken,  for  whatever 
raaaon.  uur  second  recoaHaandatlon  la  that 
the  Commlaaloa  raquaat  the  company  to  pro- 
vide thla  aschango  aervlce  on  a  voluntary 
basis  In  view  of  the  company's  baste  reapon- 
albUitlee  to  the  people  of  the  SUte. 

PaUlng  either  of  these,  our  third  sugges- 
tion Is  that  contained  in  the  final  para- 
graphs of  Secretary  Krug's  telegram  to  Gov- 
amor  Warren — namely,  that  tha  Oovamor 
name  an  agency  which  may  admlntater  the 
dlapoaltlon  of  the  new  energy,  with  the 
stipulation  that  lucb  agency  not  exact  any 
middleman's  profit.  This  wotild  be  a  tem- 
porary, emergency  meaaure  enabling  utlliaa- 
tlon  of  the  energy  Inunedlately  but  tn  no 
way  aolving  dlfflculties  which  can  be  ex- 
pected to  arise  upon  expiration  of  the  Bu- 
raatt^  oontract  with  the  company  at  the  end 
of  tba  yaar. 

W*  do  not  baUave  that  any  of  theae  svig- 
gaattons  taptaianu  an  easy  or  a  totally  sat- 
u(actckry  solution — since  clearly  nothing 
short  of  Independent  project  facilitlea  will 
eVer  be  satisfactory.  The  deadlock  practpl- 
tated  by  the  atand  of  the  powar  company  la 
not  an  easy  sttuatlou.  But  tba  Oovemment 
cannot  permit  a  betrayal  of  the  public  trtist 
The  SUte  of  CaltfomU  moat  desperately 
needa  the  power.  The  State  should  take  ac- 
tion. If  that  means  special  legislation.  If  it 
maana  enlarging  the  powers  of  your  Commis- 
sion, tf  tt  meana  aettlng  up  a  new  agency, 
then  that  Is  what  slK>uld  be  done. 

Gentlemen.  Bbaatn  power  must  gpt  to  the 
people  of  the  Btnia  of  California.  We  have 
made  three  concrete  propoaals  to  atutn  that 
end.  We  await  your  dectalon  and  we  urge 
that  you  make  tt  available  at  the  earliest 
poaalble  date. 


Greece 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ADOLPH  J.  SABAIH 

or  nxutois 

IN  THB  B008B  OP  RBPRBBBI T ATIVBS 

Tuesdav.  March  30.  194S 

Ur.  SABATH.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  arti- 
cle appearing  In  the  New  York  Post  by 
former  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  Mr. 
Harold  L.  Ickes.  has  Just  come  to  my 
attention.  It  flTw  gome  wy  iBtereat- 
Ing  Information  about  the  Oreafc  King 
and  his  crooked  coterie  of  upper  weaJthy 
and  ofBceholdeiB.  It  shows  that  tha 
Oreek-Oermaa  But  haa  seren  brothers- 
tn-law  who  served  under  Hitler,  that  he 


Is  extremely  wealthy,  and  receives 
$480,000  a  year. 

It  strikes  me  that  it  would  be  to  the 
Interest  of  the  Members  who  are  so 
strongly  urging  additional  millions  to 
Greece  to  read  this  article,  and  I  am 
sure  that  they  will  come  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  the  American  taxpayers  have 
been  robbed. 

Mr.  Ickes  suggests  that  the  Secretary 
of  State  make  known  a  report  on  t^e 
Oreek  situation  which  was  recently  sut- 
mitted  to  him.  but  I  am  constrained  to 
feel  that  the  Wall  Street  Under  Secn> 
tarles  and  Assistant  Secretaries  will  not 
permit  him  to  do  so.  The  article 
follows: 

MAM  TO   MAN 

(By  Harold  L.  Ickes) 

There  Is  an  old  adage.  "Beware  the  OreeKs 
bearing  glfU."  But  how  about  Greeks  ac- 
cepting. In  fact  demanding.  glXU?  Prealdeit 
Truman  seems  to  fear  that  the  Amertcin 
Congraaa  will  not  vote  money  fast  enoui;h 
to  satisfy  the  apparently  Insatiable  hunger 
of  Oreek  ofBclals  for  American  dollars. 

A  year  ago  the  Prealdent  deaandad  990).- 
000.000  to  save  Greece  from  communlam.  At 
that  time  some  Greeks  were  lighting  a  klag 
whom  they  did  not  want.  Now  twice  aa 
many  are  fighting  him.  With  the  SSOO.OO).- 
000  gone,  the  President  is  asking  for  an  td- 
dltlonal  9275.000.000.  When  the  same  docile 
Congraaa  has  voted  this  sum,  how  long  aill 
It  be  btior*  Mr.  Truman  will  again  grab  an- 
other laden  tray  to  serve  the  hungry  Oreiks 
with  more  and  l)etter  food? 

Do  the  American  people  know  that  the 
Greek  King  is  paid  $40,000  a  month  for  sU- 
ary  and  expenses,  free  of  income  taxes?  Tet. 
"he  tolls  not.  neither  does  he  spin."  T.ils 
Is  nearly  half  a  million  dollars  a  year.  Biien 
Mr.  Truman,  who  la  nwndtng  more  public 
money  for  personal  aapSBaaa  tAian  any  Pr'»- 
Ident  in  our  history,  does  not  get  nearly  tt.at 
much.  Moreover,  the  Greek  King  has  a  viTy 
large  IneooM  aalde  from  thla  $40,000  a  mon  -.b. 
It  ta  aald  to  t>e  alMut  twice  that  of  the  King 
of  England.  Two  palaces  are  malnUlned  Tor 
htm.  one  tn  Athena  and  one  about  15  miles 
ouuide  of  the  city.  The  King  is  Germ  in. 
The  Quaen  is  even  more  German.  She  lad 
seven  tjrothers  In  Hitler's  army. 

Where  do  theae  $40,000  a  month  cone 
from?  I  auggeat  that,  if  they  do  not  co:ne 
directly  from  the  American  taxpayers,  they 
do  indirectly  At  the  very  least,  if  this  grtat 
Income  is  out  of  Greek  taxea.  we  are  making 
It  good  by  paying  an  equivalent  amount  .o- 
warda  the  rehabilitation  of  the  Greek  econ- 
omy and  tn  fighting  the  guerrillas.  In  other 
words,  if  the  Oreek  people  are  paying  $40,(KX) 
a  month  to  the  King,  we  are  paying  tnla 
much  Into  the  Greek  treasury,  and  mi«b 
mora  baaldaa. 

Tba  King  of  Greece  ought  to  tie  suflBctently 
Interasted  tn  hla  aoft  job  to  contribute  money 
for  Oraek  defenae  and  Greek  rehabilltatiin. 
Nor  doea  tba  German  royalty  that  reit:ns 
In  Oreece  compromise  the  only  "Greeu" 
Into  whoae  pockeU  American  money  Is  flcw- 
tng  tn  a  steady  stream.  There  Is  a  swarm 
of  paraaltlo  Greek  offlcebolders  who  ire 
leeches  upon  the  public  treasury  and.  there- 
fore, upon  the  American  treasury  since  we 
are  supplying  tha  dlffavanca  Iwtween  'he 
little  that  the  Graak  taxpayera  pay  and  the 
much  greater  amount  that  the  Oreek  Gov- 
ernment spends.  In  1939.  according  to  sons 
figures  thst  I  believe  the  State  Departm<nt 
could  supply  If  It  would,  there  were  50.(00 
political  job  holders  in  Oreece.  Today  thitre 
are  90.000.  in  addition  to  00000  more  tn 
quasi-public  service.  Many  of  theae  wtrk 
only  3  or  4  hotui  a  day  and  many  others  p>>r- 
form  DO  more  arduous  taak  than  to  driw 
their  pay.  It  has  baan  aatimated  that  fully 
one- half  of  the  Greek  population  ta  on  the 
government  pay  roll. 
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It  has  l>een  notorious  for  a  long  time  that 
the  wealthy  Greeks  pay  little,  tf  any.  taxea. 
It  is  believed  that  at  least  $1,000,000,000  of 
Greek  wealth  reposes  in  the  banks  and  safety- 
depoelt  boxes  of  such  countries  as  the  United 
States.  Switzerland,  and  the  Argentine. 
Naturally,  these  money-fat  Greeks  are  loyal 
to  their  German  King  and  Queen.  They  want 
no  change  In  a  rotten  political  and  economic 
system  that  taxes  the  poor,  encourages  the 
parasite,  and  makes  evasion  easy  for  the  rich. 
Moreover,  the  Greeks  have  other  means  of 
tapping  American  wealth.  Greece  has  a  far- 
flung  pension  system.  Of  course,  this  does 
not  Ijeneflt  the  poor,  either.  In  Greece,  pen- 
sions may  he  inherited.  They  pa^s  from  a 
father  to  his  children,  and  It  Is  possible  for 
a  person  to  be  on  two  or  three  pension  rolls 
at  the  same  time.  He  may  even  get  a  good 
salary,  besides,  or  hold  a  sinecure  Govern- 
ment Job,  or  be  rich  in  hla  own  right  in 
addition  to  his  pensions. 

Diogenes  lived  a  long  time  ago  and  if  he 
were  In  Greece  today  he  would  need  a  high- 
powered  searchlight  to  find  his  honest  man 
among  the  ofBclals.  And  yet  this  Is  the  coun- 
try in  which  the  deformed  Truman  doctrine 
has  attained  Its  most  perfect  flower.  This 
Is  the  country  to  which  the  President  pro- 
poses that  we  throw  275.000.000  more  good 
dollars  after  the  300.000,000  bad  ones  of  last 
year.  I  wonder  If  Secretary  ct  State  Marshall 
would  consider  making  a  full  disclosure  to 
the  country  of  the  economic  situation  that 
exists  today  In  Greece,  particularly  as  It  re- 
lates to  taxation  and  Government  stipends. 
The  facts  are  within  the  knowledge  of  his  own 
Department,  although,  as  with  the  Wede- 
meyer  report  on  China,  they  have  not  been 
made  public.  The  facts  that  have  been  cited 
and  others  that  would  undoubtedly  Interest 
the  American  people  are  In  a  wTltten  mem- 
orandum that  recently  was  sent  to  the  State 
Department  by  an  American  official  In  Greece. 
It  Is  to  be  hoped  that.  If  Secretary  Idarshall 
doea  not  make  a  clean  breast  of  the  whole 
■orry  Greek  mess,  someone  In  the  Congress 
will  have  enough  gtmiptlon  to  demand  the 
facts. 


CongTttt  Boards  the  Tax-Cat  Band  Wagon 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HARLEY  M.  KILGORE 

or  V^EST  VIBOINIA 

IN  THB  SBNATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  April  1  (legislative  day  of 
Monday,  March  29).  1948 

Mr.  KILGORE.  Mr.  President.  I  a.'^.k 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Congressional  Record 
an  editorial  entitled  "Congress  Boards 
the  Tax-Cut  Band  Wagon,"  which  ap- 
peared In  the  March  24  edition  of  the 
Courier-Journal  of  Louisville,  Ky.  I 
hope  that  all  my  colleagues  will  read  this 
thought- provoking  editorial  on  an  issue 
of  vital  importance  to  the  entire  Nation. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
a.s  follows: 

CONCaZSS  BOA«D8  THE  TAX-CTTT  BAMI)  WAGOIV 

Inflation  Is  taking  wings  again,  after  a 
brief,  spasmodic  drop  tn  the  commodity  mar- 
keU.  The  total  and  the  per  capiU  income 
are  at  their  highest.  Corporation  proflu, 
$17,000,000,000  after  taxes  In  1947.  are  larger 
than  they  have  ever  been.  The  world  is  In 
crisis,  a  condition  which  calls  for  resolute, 
swift,  and  costly  action  on  part  of  our  Gov- 
ernment, tf  It  la  to  meet  lU  obligations  to 
security.    The  public  debt  la  massive,  and  in 
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light  of  uncertainties  of  today  tnd  tomorrow, 
must  In  all  reason  be  reduced  while  the  meatu 
to  do  so  He  so  readUy  at  band. 

And  this  Is  the  hour  in  which  Congress 
perversely  drives  In  a  kind  of  breathleesnesa 
to  cut  Income  taxes. 

The  topheavy  vote  by  which  the  deed  was 
done  In  both  Senate  and  House,  should  show 
all  too  plainly  a  shameless  baste  to  get  aboard 
the  tax-cut  band  wagon  as  It  rolls  merrily 
down  the  highway  of  the  months  toward  No- 
vember and  election  day. 

But  through  It  all,  a  consciousness  of  guUt 
Is  clearly  betrayed.  The  individual  citizen 
must  feel  It,  torn  between  the  self-interest  of 
personal  savings  and  the  awareness  that  the 
country  is  In  an  emergency,  none  the  less 
real  though  not  yet  officially  declared.  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  show  signs  that  they  feel  It. 

For  example.  Senator  Tatt  points  to  cir- 
cumstances which  might  make  It  bard  to 
override  the  President's  expected  veto.  Sup- 
pose, he  suggests,  Mr.  Truman  at  this  Junc- 
ture sends  a  message  asking  additional  ap- 
propriations of  several  billion  dollars  to 
strengthen  national  defense.  This  Is  more 
than  a  h3rpothesl8.  "I  don't  know,"  he  says, 
"what  effect  that  will  have." 

What  Is  he  saying?  Obvlotisly  be  implies 
that  such  a  request  veiy  likely  would  be  re- 
garded by  many  members  as  sound.  In  view 
of  the  daily  Increasing  tensions.  It  might 
upset  calculations  by  which  the  cut  was 
justified.  However,  Its  soundness  would  not 
be  the  result  of  the  President's  stating  the 
case.  If  It  would  be  sound  then,  it  Is  sound 
now.  Why  wait  for  It  to  be  made — and 
waiting.  Indulge  In  a  gesture  of  Ingratlation? 
The  odds  are  that  the  gesture  Is  a  fleeting 
one  and.  In  a  large  sense.  Insincere. 

You  catch  sight  of  Senator  McMahon.  of 
Connecticut,  strtiggllng  with  himself  and 
with  bis  awareness  of  this  fact,  even  as  he 
votes  for  the  tax  cut.  He  finds  himself 
impelled  to  say:  "I  would  be  less  than  fair 
to  my  constituents  if  I  did  not  add  that  any 
tax  cut  may  be  of  short  duration."  But  you 
fancy  that  if  the  duration  lasts  beyond  No- 
vember, all  will  be  well. 

The  Senate  bill,  which  the  House  Indicates 
it  will  accept  Instead  of  Its  own,  was  drawn 
craftily  to  overcome  the  qualms  of^the  like 
of  Senator  McMahon.  Here  again  is  a  reve- 
lation of  motive,  the  motive  of  defeating 
a  veto.  For  the  House  reduction  of  $6,500.- 
000,000  a  figure  of  four  and  five-tenths  bil- 
lions was  suljstituted.  At  the  same  time 
It  embraced  several  plausible  reforms,  like 
Its  community-property  feature,  which  In- 
duced Senator  McMahon  to  accept  It  on  a 
point  of  policy. 

It  appears  likely  that  supporters  of  the 
move  will  take  their  cue,  when  It  comes  to 
defending  their  action,  from  Senator  Mn.Li- 
KiN,  of  Colorado,  who  guided  the  measure  to 
passage.  Incentive  capital  is  drying  up,  he 
said.  A  healthy  economy,  undralned  by 
high  taxes.  Is  necessary  If  the  country  U  to 
stay  healthy.  We  wonder  If  the  Senator  Is 
not  confusing  health  with  ot>e8ity,  which 
can  be  anything  but  health.  In  vl«w  of 
the  record  of  profits,  production,  and  Income, 
we  wonder  who  will  see  this  argument  In 
behalf  of  a  healthy  economy  has  anything 
other  than  a  rationalization  of  an  arrant 
political  competition 

The  Senate  vote  betrays  this  nature  of  the 
competition.  Not  a  single  Republican  Mem- 
ber voted  against  the  bill.  This  was  a  party 
measure,  and  the  party  discipline  was  tight. 
Thirty  DemocraU  out  of  41  voting  Ixjwed 
to  the  Inevitable  and  Joined  the  oppofUtlon. 
You  may  guess  that  many  of  them  decided 
to  go  after  whatever  credit  might  ensue, 
both  for  themselves  and  for  their  party.  The 
11  who  stood  fast  against  this  dubious  course 
should  be  commended  for  their  recognition 
of  realities.  They  are  Senators  Connalxt, 
GacxN,  Hatch,  Haydin,  KiLGonx,  McPari-akd, 
McGrath.  Mters,  CMahonet,  Tatlok,  and 
Thomas  of  Oklahoma.     Kentucky's  Baaklkt 


did  not  vote,  but  was  paired  against  the  bill. 
Here  Is  a  nucleus  about  which  to  rally  sup- 
port for  the  veto  which  the  President,  If  be 
Is  to  be  consistent,  must  write.  The  chancea 
that  they  will  prevail  are  slim,  but  the 
times  and  the  truth  require  that  the  effort 
he  made. 


Statement  by  Richard  L.  Bokc 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HELEN  GAHAGAN  DOUGUS 

OF  CALWORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVE 

Wednesday,  March  24.  1948 

Mrs.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is 
an  acute  shortage  of  power  in  California 
which  seriously  affects  our  farmers  and 
our  industry.  Mr.  Richard  L.  Hoke,  ol 
the  Bureau  of  Reclamation,  in  testi- 
mony before  the  California  Utilities 
Commission  in  San  Francisco.  March  12, 
1948.  made  the  following  statements, 
which  I  wish  to  include  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record: 

STATEMENT  OF  KICHAUD   L.   BOKE 

We  are  determined  that  Shasta  power 
soon  to  be  available  be  delivered  to  the 
famw,  the  factories,  and  the  shops  of  Cali- 
fornia. Mr.  Crelm  and  I.  who  were  In  Wash- 
ington for  Appropriation  Committee  hear- 
ings, have  flown  to  this  meeting  with  three 
positive  prc^xwals  to  attain  that  end.  We 
hope  the  Commission  will  find  mesne  of 
taking  immediate  action  on  these  propoaals. 

It  should  be  stated  at  the  outset  that 
these  proposals  In  no  way  represent  a  relax- 
ation of  the  Government's  position  regard- 
ing ultimate  disposition  of  this  electric 
power,  and  we  must,  perforce,  regard  this 
hearing  as  a  public  forum  for  setting  forth 
the  reasons  why  the  P.  G.  ft  E.  Co.  can- 
not and  must  not  Ije  permitted  to  Impoae 
its  win  even  with  respect  to  the  Immediate 
situation.  To  do  so  Involves  telling,  as  fully 
as  time  permits,  a  story  which  has  been  sup- 
pressed for  more  than  a  year  while  priva- 
tion encompassed  this  region,  and  which 
even  now — after  it  can  no  longer  be  sup- 
pressed— Is  being  misconstrued  and  misrep- 
resented to  the  California  public.  This  Is 
the  story  of  the  power  shortage  Itself,  which 
has  a  considerable  past,  and  the  more  re- 
cent history  of  contractual  Impasse  reached 
by  the  Bureau  with  the  company.  I  shall 
confine  my  remarks  to  an  account  of  the 
development  of  the  shortage.  Mr.  Ben 
Crelm,  the  Bureaus  regional  power  man- 
ager, who  has  conducted  our  attempted 
negotiations  with  the  company,  will  tell  the 
contract  story  and  will  suggest  possible 
resolutions  of  the  present  Impasse. 

It  Is  easy  to  fall  Into  a  view  of  regard- 
ing the  long-standing  contract  negotiations 
between  the  Government  and  the  P.  G.  ft  E. 
as  reflecting  merely  a  bureaucratic  stub- 
boniess.  in  which  the  consumers  are  the 
ultimate  stifferers.  and  the  recent  impact 
of  the  power  shoruge  quite  naturally  oper- 
ates to  Inflame  this  view.  I  assure  this 
Commission  that  I  have  no  desire  to  em- 
bark on  a  campaign  of  name-calling — either 
of  the  P.  G.  ft  E.  or  of  any  other  entity  or 
person — simply  for  its  own  sake.  But  I  do 
say,  with  all  respect  to  this  Commission, 
aad  In  fairness  to  the  people  of  Callfomla, 
that  the  Commission  should  not  and  cannot 
reach  a  decision  on  the  matter  which  a 
combination  of  exigencies  has  placed  l>efore 
It,  without  attention  to  a  rather  detalleti 
factual  narrative  of  the  developments  which. 
over  a  long  period,  have  brotight  atxmt  these 
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Tbe   tltuatlon    vc    bar«    today 
•bout  simply  becauac  Mature 
■Uy    remlM.    nor    did    U 
evcml«bt.  nor  during  tbe  past 
or  montba.    It  bad  lu  Ineeptlon 
afo 
a.  *  K 1  floatrlbutton  to  tbe  pres- 
ij  due  to  an  attitude  of  mind 
^  m  curious  coucrplloa  or  public  re- 
Ity.  of  which  we  havr  the  first  re- 
aatUfcstatlons  as  far  back  aa  1922. 
Water  and  Power  Act  came  before 
omla  La«lalatiire.    The  Central  Val- 
Ae%  of  a  few  years  later  brought 
open  th«  ww|Wiii|r»  vtoUnt  cppo- 
the  deirtupMWH  of  |RiMlc  power. 
State's  Central  Valley  Project   Act 
m  section  8.   for   r  preference   In 
of  power  to  public  aveneiea.     The 
it  tbe  P.  O.  *  B.'s  campaign  against 
(un  and  lu  predeoeaeor.  tbe  Water 
T  Act  of  1922.  U  recounted  in  de- 
nany  public  documents.     I  will  not 
bcire.  except  to  refer,  aa  typical,  to 
tetter  from  the  president  of  the 
to  an  eastern  Investment  company 
In  wblcb  Ui    Hcckenbeuaer  de- 
acUTltleit  of  the  company  In  what 
•     •     •     our  two  b'f  campalgna 
■o-called  'Water  and  Power  Act.'  " 
Valley  Project  Art  nevartheleaa 
by    the   CAliforaia    Legislature. 
fallowed  a  referendum.  In  which  the 
cooductrd  yet  a  fourth  campaign. 
.  amoi^g  ether  things,  that  a  market 
and  would  not  exlat  for  tbe  water 
of  the  project.     Enough  of  the 
people  had  sufBclent  foresight  to 
heed  to  such  proguostlcatlona  and 

favor  of  the  act. 
(he  State  could  not  finance  the  proj- 
It  waa  authorised  aa  a  Federal  rec- 
undertaklng  2  years  later.  It  waa 
tlally  the  same  project,  and  its  gov- 
leglalatlcn  still  gmnu  preference  In 
oX  power  to  public  agencies.     The 
,  once  It  waa  clear  that  the  power 
fadltUea  of  the  project  were  to 
being,  turned  Its  attack  to  thoae 
features  which   were   necessary  to 
satisfaction  of  tbe  preferential  sales 
that    U.    transwlarton    lines    and   a 
teat.    It  also  waged  a  successful  lub- 
•Bipalgn  against  State  legt'latton  to 
municipalities    and    Irrigation    dls- 
IsBue  revenue   bonds.     The   com- 
objecttvea  have  been  (1)   to  prevent 
of    public    agencies    to    take 
and    (3i    to   prevent   public 
ftoiB    baoomlng    available    to    such 
••  do  contrlee  to  get  started      I 
renew  here  all  the  recurrlni?  mla- 
of    this    continuous    campaign, 
ratnnct  refrain  from  citing  a  few  of 
1  ttort  ludicrous,  in  the  light  of  eventa 
but   nevertheless  sometimes  effec- 
example.   the   argument  that  the 
waa  attempting   to  make   a  power 
out  of  a  water  project.  'l  doubt  that 
•  stngle  farmer  In  the  Central  Val- 
who  haant  l«*nwd  tlila  year  that 
aaajor  user  of  powvr.  and  tliat  for  him 
It  watar.     Or.   for  another  example, 
that  the  Central  Valley  proj- 
llnea  and  the  steam  plant 
ba   "wasteful   dtipllcation"    oC   oom- 
aclUtlea.      If    the    company    had    not 
oppoaed  funds  for  the  west  side 

llnea  In  1*««.  those  lines  would 

In  sai  lira  and  not  only  would  there 

any  Impaaaa  orer  getting  the  new 

aoargy  to  the  people  of  thu  8uu. 

It  twlca  as  much  power  could  be 

;tad  then.    And  If  tha  etwipany  had 

funds  for  the  Delta  staam  plant 

I  onward,  that  capacity  might  nbw 
for  the  reUef  of  our  farmers  and 
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for  the  drumgates.  to  be  Installed  this  sum- 
mer. We  have  two  generating  imiu  tn  op- 
eration at  ShasU.  rated  at  a  total  of  150,000 
klknmtta  but  which  bare  been  operating 
at  170,000  and  peaking  at  180.000 
Work  haa  begun  on  the  Tracy 
_  plant,  for  which  alone  the  project 

would  require  Its  own  transmission  grid  and 
stean>  standby,  even  IX  there  were  no  other 
reason  for  these  faculties.  Keswick  Dam  wUl 
be  In  operation  next  year  and  all  lu  gen- 
erating capacity  will  be  ready  for  the  1949 
peak  power  season.  No  construction  funds 
rare  available  aa  yet  for  the  '>lta  steam 
plant.  About  13  percent  of  the  total  funds 
required  for  transmission  have  been  pro- 
vided. About  one-third  of  the  money  re- 
quired for  switchyards  has  been  proeUlad  and 
i;i  percent  of  the  money  required  for  subeta- 
tlucs.  All  of  this  money  Is  pre«enily  ob- 
ligated 

All  of  the  remaining  three  Shasta  unlU 
vkUl  be  In  operation  by  the  1949  Irrltcatlon 
aaaaon  of  peak  power  demand.  These  are 
unite  No.  5.  No  2.  and  No  1.  but  I  shall  refer 
to  them  here  In  the  order  of  their  instalLi- 
ttun— as  the  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  units. 
The  third  unit  has  now  completed  Its  period 
cf  tMtlng  and  Is  In  operation,  replacing.  In 
turn,  the  two  Initial  units  which  have  been 
In  stsady  cneratlon  since  they  went  Into 
service  In  1944. 

Howwvar.  water  releaaaa  at  SbaaU  win  not 
be  suilelently  Isrge  to  pomit  utilization  of 
the  third  unit  until  about  April  !5.  when  Ir- 
rigation releases  sre  scheduled  to  begin.     I 
wish  to  emphasize  this  point,  because  certain 
self -almoin  ted    spokesmen    have    given    the 
public    to   understand    thnt    this    new    unit 
could  go  Into  full  production  at  any  time. 
On  the  contrary,  the  schedule  of  Irrigation 
releaaaa   rulea    the    Shasta    generation,    and 
thoee  releaaaa  will  not  permit  utilization  of 
the  new  imit  until  about  a  month  froai  now. 
At  that  time,  due  to  Inadequate  transmls- 
alon  to  ShasU  substation,  the  delivered  kilo- 
watt capacity  of  the  Shasta  plant   will  be 
tncraaaad    by    only    about    43.000 — from    a 
maximum  of  1T7,C00  kUowatta  deUvared  at 
ShasU  subsutlon  for  peaking  porpoaaa  to  a 
steady  230.CO0.    Gearing  this  kUowatt  availa- 
bility   Ao    scheduled     water    releases    from 
Shaata  Rcaereoir,  we  have  outlined  a  schedule 
of  expected  generation  at  Shasta  power  plant 
during   the  calendar  year   1948.     With  your 
parmlaalon.    I   should   like    to   offer   a   copy 
of  this  schedule  for  inclusion  In  the  Rxcoao. 
At  this  point.  I  should  like  to  emphasize 
that  during  February  the  Bureau  delivered 
to  the  company  more  than  thraa  times  the 
amount  of  energy  called  for  In  our  contract 
with  the  company  and  that  the  generation 
antlclpiited   during   April   la  five   times   the 
contract  figure.     Incidentally,  to  February, 
upon  advice  from   the  project  watcrmaster. 
he  was  concerned  about  meeting  Irrtcatkm 
r^'qul^emfnts  this  summer,  the  Bureau  had 
I'ltended  to  cut  down  Its  generation  to  43.- 
•Qt^OOO   kilowatt   hotirs   from    the   94.500000 
gaaarated   to  January.     However,  the  com- 
pany had  used  up  Its  contract  comaattmant 
of  33,000  000  In  the  first  8  diys  of  Pbbniary 
on  a  basU  of  uiu^strlcted  call  upon  the  proj- 
ect capacity.     The  ftill  force  of  the  power 
supply  emergency  then  broke  on  the  SUte, 
and    generation    at    Bhaata    was    kept    to    a 
steady  2.000,COO  kilowatt  bours  per  day.  re- 
sulttog   to    a   total   monthly    generatkm   of 
almoal.  87.000.000  kilowatt  hours,  90.000XKX) 
higher  than  expected. 

One  further  point.  It  will  be  noted  from 
the  schedule  which  I  have  submitted  that 
gancratlcn  for  October,  November,  and 
Dacamber  It  down  to  the  P.  O.  *  S.  commit- 
ment. ThU  Is  so  scbedtiled  becatise  of  the 
fact  that  ShasU  storage  will  be  drawn  far 
down  at  the  end  of  the  Irrlgatloo  aaaaon  and 
a  prcc^am  of  bulldtog  up  that  staraga  will  be 
necessary.  I  regret  to  say  that  no  poaslttla 
nm-off.  abort  of  flood  atajfa.  wUl  cauaa  any 
change  in  this  generating  scbadule  for  thoae 


ftoal  S  months  of  the  year  To  get  beknr 
2.000.000  acre-feet  of  storage  begins  to  tread 
on  dangerous  ground  for  operation  of  the 
project  to  the  followtog  season,  but  In  the 
fall  we  espect  the  storage  to  be  at  1.500.000 
acre-feet. 

So  much  for  the  present  development  of 
the  Central  Valley  project  and  the  Immedi- 
ately future  availability  of  project  power, 
for  the  toadequacles  of  which  the  P.  G.  &  X. 
company  certainly  cannot  e-:cape  a  large 
measure  of  responalblUty.  After  It  was  ap- 
parent that  this  area  was  headed  for  serious 
trouble  In  Its  power  supply,  Mr.  Black  of  the 
P.  G.  *  E.  went  before  the  congressional 
Appropriations  Committees  with  his  un- 
fortunate denials  of  Impending  shcrUge  and 
his  cries  of  wasteful  duplication.  Here  Is  t 
quotation  from  the  House  Apprcprlatloni 
Committee  hearings  of  February  18,  1946: 

•Mr.  Johnson.  The  Bureau  has  representetl 
that   there    is  a   prospect   of   a  shortage   o 
power  In  that  area  In  the  future.    Do  you  sa;- 
to  the  committee  there  Is  no  prospect  of  an;' 
shortage  of  power  In  the  Central  Valley? 

"Mr.  Black.  There  Is  no  prospect  whatao- 
ever.  sir. 

"Mr.  Johnson.  Is  there  any  shorUge  now? 
-Mr.  Black.  There  Is  none  now;  there  hai 
been  none,  and  there  will   be  none  to   th» 
future." 

At  the  aame  time  that  Mr.  Black  was  mak- 
ing categorical  predictions  that  he  could  net 
pomlbly  vindicate,  the  Pec-eral  Governmert 
made  the  first  of  a  long  series  of  attempts  to 
warn  this  area  of  lU  danger.     On  Decemlxr 
18,  1948.  the  Bxireau  of  Reclamation  statec  : 
"Unknown  to  all  but  a  few  persons,  deve  - 
opment  of  the  past  months  have  brought  tte 
n   and  central  California  areas  to  a 
hortage  of  electric  energy." 
Thia  announcement  and  Its  statistical  au|  - 
porting  data  went  entirely  unheeded.     Oi  e 
month  later,  on  January  26,  1947,  Mr.  Crein 
the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  regional  pov.  t 
manager.  In  a  verbal  acccunt  to  the  prets. 
repeated    this    warning,    whereupon    oiaciais 
of  the  P.  G.  &  E.  were  quoted  In  the  Sacr:k- 
mento  Union  aa  replying  that: 

••The  company  has  13  steam  planU  and  .>3 
hydroelectric  plants  capable  of  handling  ajiy 
deraanda  •  •  •  and  160  reservoirs  n 
the  Sierra  Nevada  have  enough  water  to  talie 
care  of  even  the  driest  year.'^ 

By  February  3  I  had  become  thoroughly 
alarmed  by  the  increasing  signs  of  systeoa 
failure,  and  I  made  a  further  and  fuller 
statement  to  the  press.  I  should  like  io 
quote  a  few  sentences  from  that  statemen.: 
"California  Is  all  dressed  up  and  has  son.e 
place  to  go,  but  It  hasn't  the  power  to  g«t 
there.  •  •  •  Northern  California,  the 
bay  area,  and  the  Central  Valley  are  In- 
evlubly  gotog  to  suffer  a  limitation,  and  the 
llmlUtlon  will  be  only  more  acute  In  pro- 
portion as  the  public  power  phase  of  ths 
development  should  fall  of  reall;:atlon.  This 
areata  productive  capacity  In  every  field  of 
agricultural  and  Industrial  enterprise  is  go- 
ing to  experience  a  restriction.  It  Is  the  Jolj 
of  all  concerned  to  hold  the  restriction  to  a 
minimum." 

That  those  words  were  not  alarmist  then. 
I  submit  must  be  evident  to  this  Commis- 
sion. But  what  resulted  from  this  warn- 
ing? Nothing  lees  than  a  letter  frcm  the 
axaeuUea  vice  presldant  of  the  P.  G.  ft  E.  to 
tba  State  water  power  authority,  charging 
that— 

"Mr.  Boke's  statement  Is  erroncotis  to  Its 
assumption  and  misleading  to  lU  conclu- 
alona." 

I'm  afraid  I  must  further  point  out  that 
at  that  time,  while  measures  might  still  have 
baan  Uken,  no  other  agency  concerned  In 
tba  matter  seemed  8UfB::lently  enllghtenMl  to 
endorse  the  technical  accuracy  of  the  posi- 
tion of  the  Btireau  of  Reclam.ttlon.  It  was 
laughed  down,  and.  officially,  a  shortage  did 
not  exist — simply  bccatise  the  lights  had  not 
jet  gone  off. 
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On  February  10  I  replied  tO  the  P.  G.  ft  E.I 
latest  statement  by  saying: 

"There  Is  a  basic  lack  of  power  reserves  In 
California  to  meet  demands  by  the  rapidly 
growing  population  and  Industrial  develop- 
ment." 

By  Augtist  of  last  year,  the  clocks  had  al- 
ready run  slow  once,  and  we  knew  that 
they  would  again.  The  bay  area's  chemical 
planU  were  curtailed,  and  the  possibility 
of  shortage  had  become  official.  On  August 
20  I  again  warned  that  this  situation  was 
not  temporary,  that  It  was  going  to  get 
worae  before  It  got  better,  and  at  that  time 
I  said: 

"What  this  area  needs,  and  needs  fast.  Is 
a  real  development  program  by  both  public 
and  private  power  agencies  to  the  full  meas- 
tire  of  their  abilities." 

On  the  same  day,  another  P.  G.  &  E.  vice 
president.  Bi4r.  Sutherland,  was  quoted  by  the 
San  Francisco  News  as  follows:  "The  curuil- 
ment  will  not  be  of  long  duration  nor  Is  any 
further  power  restriction  In  prospect." 

This,  then,  was  the  situation  leading  up  to 
the  present  condition  of  area- wide  suffertog 
and  privation:  the  Bvu-eau  of  Reclamation 
was  nrarnlng  of  the  dangers  ahead  and  was 
calling  for  maximum  realization  of  Its  own 
program  and  that  of  the  P.  G.  &  E.  The 
P.  G.  &  E..  on  the  other  hand,  continued  to 
proclaim  a  false  security  and  continued  to 
oppose  the  Bureau's  construction  program 
In  the  Congreas  and  In  Its  calculated  dally 
participation  In  the  community  life  of  the 
California  people.  The  company  Implied 
that  there  was  no  basic  lack  of  reserves,  and 
that  Its  dlfficultlee  have  been  due  to  bad 
water  conditions  and  such  Inadvertencies 
aa  forest  fires,  rats  falling  across  cables, 
storms,  and  such. 

Gentlemen.  It  Is  of  the  utmost  concern  to 
me  that  the  company  even  now  continues  to 
obscvire  the  true  picture  of  the  power  short- 
age. Even  while  many  thousands  of  men  are 
losing  worktlme,  while  farmers'  pumps  are 
being  forcibly  shut  off,  and  while  this  whole 
major  part  of  California  Is  having  to  ctirUll 
rather  than  expand  Its  productive  activity, 
the  P.  G.  &  E.  has  the  effrontery  to  put  the 
primary  blame  on  drought  conditions.  I 
thtok  everyone  who  knows  anything  at  all 
about  the  power  btoslness  In  California  knows 
that  1948  would  have  been  a  year  of  frus- 
trattog  power  shoruge  even  If  It  had  been 
the  wettest  year  on  record.  The  effect  of 
the  drought  has  been  to  Increase  the  severity 
of  a  situation  which  would  have  been  criti- 
cal In  any  case.  I  want  to  make  foiu-  state- 
ments of  simple  arithmetic,  which  nobody 
can  deny: 

1.  Available  capacity  to  the  area  waa  en- 
tirely absorbed  by  the  peak  system  demands 
of  July  and  August  1947. 

2.  UxMl  growth  on  January  1,  1948  (over 
January  1,  1947),  was  152.000  kilowatts— Just 
about  twice  what  load  growth  was  on  Janu- 
ary  1.  1947,  over  the  same  date  In   1946. 

3.  Since  total  annual  load  growth  In  1947 
waa  226.000  kilowatts,  this  meant  that  a 
total  growth  of  at  least  300.000  kilowatts 
could  conservatively  be  expected  In  1948. 

4.  Taking  Into  account  completion  of  all 
construction  programed  before  July  by  both 
the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  and  the  pri- 
vate company,  a  ahortage  rangtog  upwards 
from  100.000  kllowatu  was  toeviuble  to 
1948. 

Now  we  have  this  devastating  shortage  Into 
which  the  people  of  California  have  been 
led  blindfolded,  while  the  Bureau  9f  Rec- 
lamation has  for  more  than  a  year  been 
trying  to  tell  them  what  was  coming  and 
that  they  must  prepare  for  It.  On  the  SOth 
of  last  month  Mr.  Black,  of  the  P.  O.  *  E.. 
addraaaed  to  me  a  letter  which  wlthto  the 
paat  week  he  has  made  available  to  the 
public.  It  will  probably  not  be  news,  then, 
that  Mr.  Black  wrote  to  me.  as  follows: 

"It  Is  unthinkable  that  the  Bureau — an 
agency  of  the  Government — would  withhold 
power  from  the  public  at  this  critical  time." 


Mr.  Black  Is  correct.  The  Bureau  has  been 
attempting  for  more  than  a  year  to  get  his 
signature  on  a  contract  for  this  power;  but 
further,  his  company  apparently  finds  it 
equally  unthinkable  that  it  should  do  any- 
thing else  but  seek  to  utilize  the  suffe.-ing 
of  California,  for  which  It  carmot  escape 
some  measure  of  reEponslblUty,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  continuing  to  withhold  from  this 
area  the  benefits  of  Central  Valley  project 
power  to  which  California  Is  entitled  by  Its 
own  hard-won  fight  and  by  numerous  leg- 
islative acts  of  the  Congress  of  the  United 
SUtes.  Mr.  Crelm  will  tell  that  B'^ory. 
Thank  you. 


The  Palestine  Issue 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HARLEY  M.  KILGORE 

OF  WEST  VIBGINIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  April  1  ^legislative  day  of 
Monday,  March  29) ,  1948 

Mr.  KILGORE.  Mr.  President,  there 
is  wide  public  concern  over  the  Palestine 
issue,  and  I  feel  that  the  widest  possible 
attention  should  be  given  to  all  shades 
of  opinion  on  this  important  matter. 
Therefore,  I  a.sk  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Con- 
gressional Record  a  statement  made 
March  25  by  Dr.  Chaim  Weizmann,  form- 
er president  of  the  World  Zionist  Or- 
ganization and  of  the  Jewish  Agency  for 
Palestine,  who  is  now  preparing  to  re- 
turn to  Palestine. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

The  gravity  of  the  present  moment  com- 
pels me  to  break  my  silence  on  the  issues 
Involved  in  the  Palestine  problem  to  the 
light  of  the  recent  declaration  of  United 
SUtes  policy. 

There  are  three  established  principles  In 
the  Palestine  question.  The  first  Is  that 
to  prolong  tutelage  and  delay  a  final  solu- 
tion based  on  independence  Is  to  Increase 
confusion  and  bloodshed.  The  second  Is 
that  to  make  Arab  consent  a  condition  of  a 
settlement  Is  to  rule  out  all  chance  of  a  set- 
tlement. The  third  Is  that  to  abandon  a 
Judgment  under  preesure  of  Arab  violence 
Is  to  give  an  Incentive  to  further  violence. 
The  recent  United  States  declaration  falls 
to  take  account  of  these  three  elementary 
facta,  and  runs  counter  to  everything  that 
long  experience  has  taught.  Trtisteeship  for 
Palestine  was  rightly  rejected  imanlmotisly 
by  several  organs  of  the  United  Nations;  and 
surely  the  very  conditions  which  made  the 
last  months  of  the  mandate  so  tragic  are 
likely  to  apply  to  any  new  trusteeship. 

I,  therefore,  feel  convtoced  that  the  Jew- 
ish people  must  take  Its  stand  firmly  on  the 
settlement  recommended  by  the  General  As- 
sembly. The  United  Nations  and  lU  leading 
members  wUl  ftod  no  satisfactory  solution 
for  Palestine,  except  by  moving  forward  res- 
olutely to  the  Implementation  of  that  set- 
tlement. 

The  plan  worked  out  by  the  Assembly  was 
the  result  of  a  long  and  careful  proceae  of 
deliberation  to  which  the  confLctlng  claims 
of  the  various  parties  were  Judged  In  the  light 
of  toternatlonal  equity.  In  order  to  achieve 
a  compromise  between  Jewish  and  Arab  na- 
tional claims,  the  Jews  were  asked  to  be  con- 
tent with  one-eighth  of  the  original  area  of 
the  Palestine  mandate.  Their  consent  was 
sought  for  the  recognition  of  a  second  Arab 
state  to  seven-eighths  of  the  area  originally 


designated — as  I  can  personally  testify — for 
the  creation  of  the  Jewish  homeland.  They 
were  called  upon  also  to  cooperate  In  a  set- 
tlement for  Jerusalem  which  set  that  city's 
toternatlonal  associations  above  Its  predom- 
inantly Jewish  character.  We  accepted  theae 
limitations  only  becatise  they  were  decreed 
.by  the  supreme  authority  of  International 
Judgment,  and  because  In  the  limited  area 
allotted  to  us,  we  were  to  be  free  to  bring 
In  our  people  and  were  awarded  the  Indis- 
pensable boon  of  sovereignty — a  boon  which 
the  Arabs  so  lavishly  enjoy  >in  such  vast 
territories. 

In  quarters  which  bu.  3  mont^J5  ago  ad- 
mitted Its  unpractical  nature,  there  Is  today 
much  talk  of  concUiatlon.  Eut  conciliation 
cannot  be  a  mask  for  mere  appeasement. 
There  has  been  a  solemn  act  of  Judgment 
by  the  authorized  tribunal.  The  aim  of  con- 
ciliation should  be  to  summon  all  parties  to 
the  obedience  of  Judgment — not  '.o  adapt 
Judgment  to  the  wUl  of  a  defiant  party. 

During  the  last  quarter  of  a  century  I  have 
repeatedly  made  attempts  to  seek  an  agree- 
ment with  Important  Arab  interests  both  In 
Palestine  and  outside.  No  settlement  ever 
emerged,  because  the  Arab  leaders  denied  to 
the  Jews  the  fundamental  right  to  those  ele- 
mentary freedoms  and  opporttuiltles  of  de- 
velopment which  they  ever\-where  claimed 
for  themselves;  they  tosisted  that  Palestine 
too  must  be  an  Arab  state,  despite  the  hal- 
lowed traditions  and  historic  ties  which  bind 
the  Jewish  people  to  that  counuy.  It  Is 
abundantly  clear  that  that  is  stUl  their 
claim  today.  It  Is  a  claim  that  has  been 
emphatically  rejected  by  every  Impartial  tri- 
bunal which  htLS  examtoed  It,  Including  the 
General  Assembly.  Arab  governments  are 
now  openly  seeking  to  extort  by  war  what 
they  failed  to  attato  by  argument.  To  pur- 
sue Arab  consent  by  further  concessions  at 
our  expense  as  a  necessary  basis  for  a  settle- 
ment Is  thus  pure  appeasement  of  aggrea- 
sion — It  is  not  conciliation.  Indeed  the  worst 
feature  of  any  change  to  policy  now  Is  the 
undeniable  fact  that  it  arises  purely  as  an  act 
of  submission  to  Arab  violence. 

Some  people  suggest  that  the  partition 
decision  shou'd  be  shelved  because  It  has 
not  secured  the  agreement  of  all  parties. 
Yet  it  was  becatise  the  mandatory  power 
Itself  constantly  emphasized  that  the  pros- 
pect of  agreement  was  nonexistent  that  It 
submitted  the  question  to  the  United  Na- 
tion*, whose  various  organs  also  found  that 
no  solution  exists  for  which  the  agreement 
of  both  sides  may  be  envisaged.  The  United 
States,  the  Soviet  Union,  and  other  powers 
concurred  emphatically  In  this  view,  which 
has  been  further  reinforced  by  Arab  aggres- 
sion in  recent  weeks.  Whatever  solution  may 
be  proposed  will  require  enforcement.  It 
seems  therefore  that  a  sustatoed  effort 
should  be  made  on  behalf  of  a  solution  twice 
recommended  by  distinguished  commissions 
(the  Royal  Commission  and  UNSCOP)  and 
now  reinforced  by  the  Assembly's  own  au- 
thority. I  have  spent  many  strenuous  years 
laboring  at  this  problem  and  I  know  that 
there  is  today  no  other  practical  solution — 
and  none  more  likely  to  achieve  stability  in 
the  long  run^<;ertalnly  not  the  Arab  unitary 
state  which  the  conscience  of  the  world  baa 
rejected,  or  the  so-called  federal  formula 
which  U  to  fact  nothtog  but  an  Arab  sUte 
In  another  guise,  or  an  impoaslble  effort  to 
Impose  trusteeship  and  arrest  the  progress 
of  the  Palestine  Jews  toward  their  rightful 
todependence. 

But  for  the  admission  toto  Palestine  of 
foreign  Arab  forces,  no  problem  of  security 
wotild  have  arisen  which  the  local  militias 
envisaged  by  the  Assembly's  decision  could 
not  control.  I  shall  never  understand  how 
the  mandatory  government  could  allow  for- 
eign Arab  forces  to  cross  freely  by  bridge 
and  road  toto  Palesttoe  and  prepare  to  lei- , 
sure  and  imptmity  to  make  war  against  the 
Jews  and  against  the  settlement  adopted  by 
the  United  Nations.    I  have  always  paid  high 
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of  PataaUna  wUl  have  the  support 

the  «arM  ov«r  In  thoM  steps  which 

dc*m  naeaaau7  to  siiirs  thetr  sur- 

national  freedom  when  the  man- 

I  would  urge  the  JewlAi  people 

all  Itx  efforts  to  secure  the  defense 

o<  the  Jewish  state.     It  seems 

thM  our  people   tn   Palestine  must 

pave  ordeal,  and  that  their  sufferings 

greatly  increased  and  proloni^  ss  a 

of   the  raeersal   in   American   policy. 

haa  glean  such  powerful  encourage- 

a  Arab  aggraadon. 

in  a  fortnight  I  shall  be  leaving  thU 
for  Palestine.     I  now.  more  than  ever, 
it  s  prlvUege  to  be  with  my  people  In 
1  lour  of  crisis.     I  still  cherish  the  hope 
United  Nations  will   vindicate  the 
snd  provide  for  the  carrying  out  of 
ilutton  so  solemnly  adopted  last  No- 
If  we  are  left  alone  to  face  Arab 
..  we  shall  not  shirk  the  struggle: 
re  were  to  go  down,  the  Ideals  of  Inter- 
order    would    pertnh    with    us    and 
wuuJd    prevail   against   Justice   as   the 
of  hunuin  destiny 


several  UuMiaand  VA  employees  and  cut 
▼Ital  senrteM  to  the  vetenuu. 

It  Is  amazing  that  in  thix  time  when 
the  executive  department  is  aslcing  for 
billions  in  aid  to  the  people  of  Europe. 
who  our  veterans  freed  with  their  blood, 
sweat  and  tears — and  billions  for  our 
Armed  Services,  which  our  veterans 
manned  and  sparked  to  victory  in  World 
War  II— that  the  executive  department 
would  Stan  pinching  pennies  and  econo- 
mixinR  on  our  veteran-s. 

The  executive  department  Is  either 
short  on  memory  or  gratitude.  It  com- 
pounds this  guilt  when  efforts  are  made 
to  place  th^  blame  on  Congress  for  the 
miserly  acts  of  the  oecottTe  depart- 
ment. 

By  passing  this  bill,  the  Congre  s  can 
fully  show  that  it  is  not  short  on  memory 
or  gratitude  to  the  veterans.  The  Con- 
gress can  show  the  veterans  that  it  over- 
rode the  penny  pinching  of  the  Budget 
Bureau  and  the  VA  and  that  the  Con- 
gress gave  the  veteran.s  that  which  the 
Budget  Bureau  and  VA  .sought  to  take 
away  from  the  veterans. 
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Appropnatioai  for  Veterans' 
Adsunistratioa 


EXTENSION  or  RSBiARKS 
or 

HOh.  MARGARET  CHASE  SMITH 

or   MAINB 

IN  trHK  HOCSB  OP  RKPRESENTATIVBS 
Thursday.  April  1.  1948 

_    SUITH  of  Maine.     Mr  Speaker. 
the  i  eflclency  bill  which  I  voted  for  to- 

-estores  at  least  half  of  the  <imds 

prev  ously  cut  from  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
traUon.  I  regret  that  it  does  not 
all  of  the  fund."<  which  I  bellcre 
w«  aiould  do.  But  let  the  record  clearly 
shon  that  the  cut  in  veterans  fund5 
whlc  1  resulted  in  firing  several  thousand 
enpl  oyees  of  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion snd  discontinuing  many  vital  serv- 
ices, that  this  cut  was  one  levied  by  the 
eaeaitivp  branch  of  the  Government 
and  pot  by  the  Congress.  It  was  a  cut 
by  the  Budget  Bureau  and  ac- 
in  by  the  Veterans'  Adminlstra- 
ttoa. 

I  1  now  this  because  I  have  protested 
agaii  M  the  cut  to  all  parties  concerned. 
I  rec  Efntly  read  an  interesting  report  In 
one  ( if  the  Maine  papers  of  a  statement 
bj  tie  principal  VA  representative  In 
Malie  to  the  cfltct  that  the  cuts  in 
Mall  •  eoald  be  prevented  by  Congress 
If  It  wouM  act.  If  this  sUtement  were 
corn  ctly  reported.  It  meant  that  the  VA. 
throigh  Its  Maine  representative.  w»s 
polning  VA's  finger  at  Congress  and 
tan  itng  it  of  a  cut  actually  levied  by 
^Ikudget  Bureau  and  supported  by  the 
VA-Txhe  import  of  the  VA  represenU- 
Uve'l  statement  was  that  Congress  was 
the  kullty  party  for  the  cut  that  fired 


An  Address  by  His  Emiaence  Fraocis 
Cardiaal  Spellman 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WALTER  A.  LYNCH 

or  Mrw  Toax 
IN  THg  HOUSE  OP  RgPBBBSNTATlVn 

Tuesday.  March  39.  1941 

Mr.  LYNCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  aruiually 
for  the  past  164  years  the  members  of 
the  Society  of  the  Friendly  Soas  of  St 
Patrick  in  the  city  of  New  York  have  on 
each  17th  day  of  March  gathered  round 
the  banquet  table  and  celebrated  the 
feast  of  the  patron  of  their  society.  Each 
year  the  same  three  toa.sts  are  offered. 
•The  President  of  the  United  States." 
•The  Day  We  Celebrate."  and  "The 
United  States. " 

This  year  to  the  toast.  ''The  Day  We 
Celebrate."  Hi.s  Eminence  Francis  Cardi- 
nal Spellman.  Archbishop  of  New  York, 
responded.  The  burning  words  and  pa- 
triotic fervor  of  thus  great  churcKmsm 
and  outstanding  American  electrified  the 
2.600  Friendly  Sons  and  their  guesUs  and 
brought  them  to  their  feet  with  thunder- 
ous applause,  as  he  condemned  atheistic 
communism  and  declared  in  favor  of 
universal  military  training. 

Eight  years  previously  and  at  the  time 
when  Hitler  was  setting  the  present-day 
Stalin  paUern  of  crushing  small  nations. 
Cardinal  Spellman.  with  far-seeing  vis- 
ion, had  solemnly  warned  an  American 
Legion  convention  in  Boston: 

It  ts  better  to  have  pfPtestlon  and  not 
need  It,  tban  to  nesd  protection  and  not 
bavett. 

Subsequent  world  events  confirmed  his 
bold  and  forthright  sUtement. 

Will  the  people  of  the  United  States, 
and  will  the  Confress.  heed  the  words  of 
this  great  patriot.  Cardinal  Bpellman 
who  hates  war.  but  who  fears  not  to  don 
the  armor  when  hi*  eoQBtry  is  in  dan- 
ger?   I  have  no  doubt  as  to  the  action 


of  the  American  people  and  the  Ameri- 
can Congren. 

With  the  unanimous  con.«ent  of  the 
House.  I  am  including  in  my  remarks 
the  inspirational  address  of  Cardinal 
Spellman  which  follows: 

MAKKII«D°S       MOMSirr       OT       DCCISION :        SSLT- 

sraAMCtnjkTioN  oe  sttsvivai. 
As  the  Friendly  Sons  oX  8t.  Patrlf  k  are  met 
here  tonigbt  to  break  bread  together  and  do 
honor  to  tAdr  patroo  on  hla  feast  day. 
it  is  my  prlvUege  to  offer  homaKe  to  the 
President  of  otir  beloved  United  States  and 
at  the  same  time  psy  tribute  to  the  found- 
ing saint  of  another  democratic  nation  from 
whom  "many  of  our  forebears  csme  Bui 
there  U  more  than  social  Interest  in  om 
gat  being  tikis  evening,  more  than  the  In- 
UntloB  of  praMng  Bre  as  a  land  of  Ilberty- 
toTlng  man  snd  the  expression  of  otir  hopes 
that  sbt  asay  ever  hsve  and  hold  her  right- 
ful pisce  aoKMBg  the  free  peoples  of  the  esrth 
Thst  intarest  ts  the  determination  to  win 
the  war— the  war  that  never  actually  ended 
with  VJ-day.  the  war  that  dally  threatens 
to  overcome  America,  relentlessly  destroy  her 
freedoms  snd  mr.ke  her  captive  to  atheUtlc 
communism. 

Whan  first  I  was  aaked  to  speak  before 
yoo  tonight.  I  was  hsppy  and  proud  of  the 
honor  But.  as  the  days  wore  on.  tfnd  my 
speech  began  to  be  outdated  before  It  was 
completed,  my  heart  became  weighted  and 
sad.  and  fear  outran  my  pride.  For  once 
again  my  eyea  bore  witness  to  headlines 
•creaming  of  Communist  outrages  that  were 
but  carbon  copies  of  cruelties  InQlcted  upon 
iMlpimi,  decant,  dsmocratlc  nations  by  ■ 
NHl  uppi— IIS,  ■•  Soviet  Russia  builds  her- 
self an  empire  surpassing  even  Hitler's  con- 
quests and  ambitions 

Then  did  I  fully  realise  how  futile  It  in 
for  me  to  make  speeches — for  had  I  not 
ever  since  Pearl  Hsrbor  pleaded  protection 
for  small,  weak  nations,  as  publicly  and  pri- 
vately I  prayed  for  peace,  begging  victory 
with  Justice  and  mercy  for  these  little  peo- 
ples who  bad  no  one  to  whom  to  turn  except 
America.  Good  men  have  sacrlfled.  brave 
men  hsve  died,  that  we  snd  other  nstlons 
might  have  this  pesce.  Tet.  triumphant 
over  all  our  foes,  we  find  ourselves  without 
the  pesce  we  willed,  without  the  wit  to  bind 
up  our  own  wounds,  without  the  courage 
here  st  home  to  shsre  the  very  gifts  we  car- 
ried overseas.  And  so  these  1  title  r copies, 
overwhelmed  by  destitution  and  death,  fell 
victim  to  Soviet  Russia— the  Pled  Piper  who 
promlMd  a  panacea  for  all  thetr  anguished 
IIU  In  eommtmlHR— the  drug  at  godless  man 
of  Hull  iimwiinlBiii  whoae  true  name  te 
aotil's  enslavement. 

The  past  and  present  mlrgled  in  my 
thoughts,  for  having  viewed  on  battlelMds 
abroad  war's  fodder  piled  In  the  cemetartes 
like  old  coats  left  discarded  by  a  road:  and 
having  mused  the  lessons  there  revealed, 
where  sleep  the  trampled  glories  of  roan's 
past— the  broken  swords,  the  tarnished  pomp 
of  power,  atxjrtlve  dreams  of  dynasties,  and 
all  the  madness  that  Is  spawned  from  human 
hearts— than  thought  I.  what  has  tnis  World 
War  brought  If  It  fails  to  justify  the  martyred 
deaths  of  thousands  of  our  t>oys  or  the  death- 
like life  of  even  a  single  son?  Are  these  iMys. 
our  spoils  of  war  and  pawns  of  pesce,  to  be 
forgotten  while  masters  of  malice  sow  new 
hatreds  among  masses  of  men  to  breed  the 
next  and  last  world  war?  What  wUl  the 
morrow  bring  If  It  seals  not  a  sacred  peace 
amoiv  naUona  of  free,  tolerant,  and  Ckid- 
living  men.  but  instead  signs  the  death  war- 
rant of  liberty  in  the  bloodlad  pattern  of  a 
govlet  peace? 

But  whether  my  words  t>e  futile  or  not. 
I  felt  thst  I  would  not  be  a  true  American 
if  I  sunk  into  the  oeaspiracy  of  silence  and 
appeaeement  enveloplag  thoee  who  fear  the 
triumph  of  commtmlsm  over  Amarleaiklsm. 
but    apparently    fear    more    the 
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^••klng  or  acting  publicly  against  this  in- 
aldkniB  enemy  of  our  lll>ertie8. 

America  Is  not  Icunortal.  America  Is  no 
safer  from  mastery  by  oommunlsm  than  was 
any  Buropcan  country.  There  we  witnessed 
the  killing  and  enslavement  of  whole  peoples 
by  C!onununlst8  who,  with  the  shedding  of 
blood,  became  as  if  drunken  with  It.  And 
so,  deep-rooted  belief  In  my  fellow  Americans 
snd  solicitude  for  the  salvation  of  our  com- 
mon coimtry.  as  well  as  the  threat  and  fear  of 
this  common  and  Lnimlnent  danger,  urge  me 
once  more  to  come  l>efore  you  this  night,  a 
son  <g  the  soil  of  America,  l>egot  from  the 
loins  of  Irish  ancestors,  sons  of  toll  that 
helped  make  our  country  great.  Fortifled 
by  the  feeling  that  you  believe  In  my  love  of 
these  twin  lands  of  liberty,  I  feel  hopeful 
that  you  will  hear  and  heed  my  reflections 
with  friendly  ears  and  open  minds. 

Once  again  the  world  hangs  crucified  on 
lU  cross  of  sin — crucified  by  nails  of  greed, 
anarchy,  tyranny,  cruelty,  and  atheism.  And 
In  this  hour  of  dreadful,  desperate  need  we 
have  permitted  Soviet  Rtissia  to  continue  her 
policy  of  persecution  and  slaughter,  doom- 
ing our  neighbor-nations  and  ourselvee  to 
reap  a  totted  harvest  of  appeasement.  Once 
again  wiiUe  Rome  burns,  literally  and  sym- 
bollcally.  the  world  continues  to  fiddle.  The 
strings  on  the  fiddle  are  committees,  confer- 
ences, conversations,  appeasements— to  the 
tune  of  no  action  today.  Once  again  sUtes- 
men.  politicians,  clergy,  and  laity,  indus- 
trtalisU.  laborers— all  of  us— are  grinding 
our  teeth,  clenching  our  fists,  and  shouting 
at  one  another  "Fascist,"  "warmonger,"  "iso- 
lationist," the  same  contradictory,  contro- 
versial words  so  lightly  lipped  less  than  a 
decade  ago,  when  then  as  now,  we  faUed  to 
fare  the  vlUl,  vibrant  issue  of  fair  play  and 
peace,  or  foul  play  and  war. 

And  it  U  foul  play  for  Soviet  Russia  to  des- 
ecrate and  devou'  the  little  God-loving,  free 
peoples  of  the  earth.     Yet  that  is  what  she 
was  doing  even  Ijefore  the  tears  of  war  had 
dried  upon  the  sad,  scarred  faces  of  many 
lands— lands  used  so  little  time  ago  as  gored 
and  bloody  battlegrounds  and  fetid  funeral 
fields  for  their  own  native  sons— and  ours. 
Fesr  must  clutch  your  hearts  as  tightly  as  it 
grips    my   own,   as   we   watch    the    towering 
glacier  spread  ceaselessly,  mercilessly,  across 
Burope    and    AsU.    as    powerful,    aggressive, 
ruthless  forces  press  to  a  flnteh  the  Issues  of 
slavery  against  democracy,  evil  against  good, 
might  against  right,  SUllnlsm  against  God. 
And  1  month  from  tomorrow  as  Italy  must 
make  her  choice  of  government.  I  cannot  be- 
lieve that  the  Italian  people,  whom  I  learned 
to  know  and  to  love  as  I  spent  with  them  13 
of  the  most  precious  years  of  my  life,  will 
yield  their  faith  and  America's  friendship  to 
Soviet    Russia's    Communist    pressure    and 
propaganda.    I  cannot  believe  that  the  Ital- 
ian people  will  choose  Stalinism  against  God. 
Soviet  Russia  against  America— America  who 
has  done  so  much  and  stands  ready  and  will- 
ing to  do  BO  much  more  for  Italy  if  she  re- 
mains a  free,  friendly,  unfettered  nation.  And 
as  Soviet  Russia  spews  forth  her  Commrmist 
liordes  over   the   lace   of   the   earth,   adding 
whole  empires  to  her  orbit  of  power,  I  pray 
God  that  the  Italian  people  with  their  great 
faith  in  Him  and  their  common  sense,  will 
not  yield  their  love  and  loyalty  to  any  pup- 
peU  of  SUUn  and  thus  betray  their  country 
and  enslave  themselves.    For  unless  they  be- 
come traitors  to  every  sacred  Italian  tradition 
and  sense  of  right.  Justice  and  freedom,  their 
choice  miiat  be  God  against  Stalinism. 

It  U  not  alone  in  defense  of  my  faith  that 
I  ooBdemn  atheistic  communism,  but  as  an 
Amerlean  in  defense  of  my  country,  for  whUe 
communism  M  an  enemy  of  Catholicism.  It 
Is  also  a  challenge  to  all  men  who  believe  in 
God  and  in  America.  I  bear  no  ill-wUl  for 
anv  Individual  or  peoples  upon  the  face  of  the 
earth,  but  if  any  man  or  nation  proves  to  lie 
an  enemy  of  God  or  America.  I  consider  him 
a  foe.  whether  he  be  a  Rtiasian.  an  English- 
man, a  German  or  an  American.    And  stuely 


Soviet  Russia,  our  ally  in  war,  has  not  re- 
mained our  ally  for  peace,  for  if  she  truly 
wanted  peace,  she  would  not  vengefuUy  op- 
pose the  principles  of  Justice  for  which  we  are 
still  fighting,  nor  through  lirute  greed  de- 
mand gains  which  prolong  the  wretchedness 
and  agonies  of  men,  nor  through  insane  mal- 
ice incite  another  war  that  will  commit  fu- 
ture generations  to  serfdom  In  a  world  itself 
enchained. 

It  is  in  such  dread  and  darkness  that  I 
pray  you  reflect  with  me  on  the  light  that 
comes  from  Ireland,  that  small  Island,  heaven 
flung  into  the  sea.  that  might  t>ecome  as 
a  t>eacon  light  to  a  world  still  untaught  by 
the  tragedies  of  two  world  wars  in  one  gen- 
eration. For  the  Easter  fire  which  Patrick 
struck  upon  the  hill  of  Slane  still  shines — 
symbol  of  faith  which  alone  guides  man  to 
salvation.  And  in  her  hotirs  of  trial  and 
persecution,  midst  the  grasp  of  paganism 
and  idolatry,  Ireland  survived  because  she 
lived  by  this  light  of  life  divine. 

History  recounts  the  vicious  attempts 
made  by  Ireland's  enemies  to  kill  her.  Her 
land  was  overrun  and  confiscated,  her  priests 
imprisoned  and  executed,  her  people  im- 
poverished, degraded,  and  enslaved  as  a  race 
of  day  latioiers  and  hovel  dwellers.  Yet  no 
tyrant  could  extinguish  the  light  of  faith  in 
the  souls  of  the  Irish  and  the  fire  enkindled 
on  the  hill  of  Slane  was  never  quenched. 
May  faith  like  unto  the  faith  that  saved  Ire- 
land bring  resurrection  to  the  martyred 
little  nations  of  today — as  "the  whole  world 
hangs  in  the  balance." 

These  seven  singularly  strong  and  simple 
words  of  Secretary  of  State  Marshall — "the 
whole  world  bangs  in  the  balance"— foretell 
the  doom  of  man  if  man  heed  not  God  and 
God's  laws,  and  they  challenge  us  to  save 
democracy  and  civilization.  For  Secretary 
Marshall  knows.  Just  as  I  know.  Just  as  we 
all  know,  that  if  each  man  gives  ftill  meas- 
ure of  deed  and  devoted  service  to  humanity, 
taking  God  as  his  inspiration  and  God's  laws 
as  his  guide,  democracy  cannot  fall.  Which 
Bide  of  the  scale  shall  man  choose  as  his  own : 
God,  democracy,  and  peace,  or  godlessness, 
dictatorship,  and  war? 

Six  days  God  labored  for  man.  dividing 
the  light  and  the  darkness,  studding  the 
skies  with  sun  and  stars,  stocking  the  for- 
ests with  birds  and  beasts,  sowing  the  plains 
with  fertile  seed,  storing  ore  and  oil  in  the 
earth.  Then  did  God  create  man  to  His 
own  Image  and  likeness,  and  blessed  him. 
But  In  disobedience  and  defiance  man  failed 
God.  Yet,  did  a  forgiving,  merciful  God  be- 
stow upon  man  His  greatest  blessing,  invest- 
ing His  only  Son  in  humanity,  making  the 
world  livable  and  life  lovable  for  man's  own 
and  his  children's  sake.  God  gifted  man 
with  brawn  and  brain,  with  the  good  rich 
earth  and  the  fruits  thereof,  opening  before 
him  widening  avenues  for  service  to  all 
humankind.  Possessed  of  these  gifts,  it  is 
man's  sacred  duty  faithfully  to  remain  the 
repository  and  stronghold  of  God's  trust,  ful- 
filling his  debt  to  God,  rendering  unselfish 
service  to  Him  and  all  humanity.  For  no 
man  should  be  slave  nor  master  to  another, 
but  each  should  be  servant  to  God  and  help- 
mate to  his  neighbor,  spirited  by  reverence 
and  love  of  God.  working  together  to  do  His 
will  on  earth  as  it  is  done  in  Heaven. 

All  this  must  every  man  believe  and  live — 
taking  God  as  his  model — for  the  law  of  God's 
life  is  the  law  of  love.  And  if  man  falls  God, 
civilization  will  fall  and  godless  communism 
will  reign  In  its  stead. 

What  Justification  have  1.  you  ask,  to  inter- 
pret thus  the  words  of  Secretary  Marshall? 

This  question  you  are  free  to  ask,  and  with 
deep  conviction  I  answer  that  because  I  know 
this  great  soldier  and  sincere  statesman.  I 
feel  within  my  heart  this  implication  of  his 
strong  and  simple  words:  "The  whole  world 
bangs  in  the  balance." 

Yet  do  you  rightfully  question  me:  Can 
one  man  alone,  one  hundred,  one  thotisand, 
or  hundredfold  one  thousand,  slacken  the 


savage  speed  whl^  Commimlsts  have  set  for 
the  doom  of  democracy  and  Christian 
dvUization? 

And  I  answer,  "Yes,"  If  that  man  t>e  a 
lover  of  God  and  follower  of  His  ways —  • 
though  he  be  but  numbered  one — for  one 
man  on  God's  side  Is  never  alone  but  finds 
in  Him  strength  beyond  mere  human 
strength  to  point,  pattern,  and  tread  tlM 
path  to  peace. 

But  when  man  rejects  God  he  rejects 
peace,  for  peace  must  l>e  based  on  truth 
and  God  is  truth.  Why  then  are  we  sur- 
prised when  Soviet  Russia  disdains  and  dis- 
torts truth?  Should  not  ever  man  live  by 
his  creed  and  is  not  atheism  the  official  creed 
of  Communists?  It  Is  foolhardy  for  man 
to  l>elleve  he  can  piece  together  the  shattered 
fragments  of  civilization  and  rebuild  God's 
world  without  God's  help,  and  if  men  con- 
tinue to  try  to  recapture  tranquillity  and 
restore  order  without  Him,  whio  is  peace, 
they  are  but  planning  new  treaties  to  lie 
broken,  plotting  new  ways  to  spend  in  fu- 
ture wars  other  millions  of  yoiuig  lives — for 
the  fuel  of  war  is  3routh. 

Yet  today  we  are  deceiving  ourselves  that 
we  are  at  peace,  though  in  truth  we  know 
that  naught  for  which  we  fought  has  come 
to  fruit.  And  the  fault  is  ours — a  fault 
not  alone  of  the  statesmen  entrusted  with 
the  richest  heritage  of  any  people  throughout 
the  world — but  the  fault  of  every  American 
who  tills  the  farm,  who  toils  In  the  factory, 
who  tends  the  shop,  who  teaches  in  school, 
who  preaches  in  the  pulpit,  who  graces  the  ? 
hcMne,  the  fault  of  each  one  of  us  who  does 
not  fulfill  his  sacred  trust  to  God  and  to  , 
America.  And  as  a  priest  of  the  church 
which  was  already  ancient  before  the  pres-'^ 
ent  great  nations  of  the  earth  were  dreamed 
of  or  conceived,  I  believe  with  all  my  soul 
that  it  is  the  duty  and  the  mission  of  each 
man  to  live  and  to  teach  loyalty  to  God,  to 
l>e  his  brother's  keeper,  and  help  bring  peace 
to  him  and  to  all  mankind,  and  thus  save 
America  and  civilization. 

At  the  feet  of  my  own  mother  now  in 
heaven,  I,  as  probably  each  of  you,  first 
learned  to  know  and  love  my  God  and  my 
cotmtry.  In  the  long  years  since  those  peace- 
ful times  I  have  traveled  earth's  end  to  end, 
and  I  avow  that  the  hopes  that  rest  wltliin 
the  heart  of  one  God-loving  man  are  not  un- 
like the  other.  For  in  their  common  plans 
and  pleas  and  prayers  is  one  hope  above 
all  others — that  God  may  bless  us  all  with 
peace,  and  spare  our  sons  still  living  in  the 
blood -red  shadow  of  two  wars  from  the  curse 
of  yet  another. 

The  sands  of  time  are  runniiig  out  as  man- 
kind faces  Its  moment  of  decision — self- 
strangulation  or  survival — as  humanity 
stands  at  a  universal  altar,  where,  whether 
man  chooses  or  no,  he  must  offer  sacrifice — 
yea  and  himself  be  sacrificed. 

Will  we  revere  and  follow  God  and  live 
in  peace  with  God  and  with  our  neighbor, 
or  will  we  betT&y  Him,  banish  ourselves  from 
the  glory  of  His  sight,  and  face  again  the 
drums  of  war  whose  next  call  means  world's 
end? 

Will  we  honor  and  serve  God,  or  will  we 
profane  and  resist  Him,  locking  our  hearts 
against  Him,  closing  all  ways  that  would 
lead  us  to  Him  and  to  peace? 

Peace.  Powerfully  does  the  word  strike 
the  inmost  chords  of  the  human  heart  which 
longs  for  love,  yet  finds  none  until  it  has 
found  true  peace  in  God,  and  even  the  cruelty 
of  man  to  man  cannot  rob  him  of  this 
peace,  if  it  l)e  deeply  rooted  in  hte  heart, 
for  then  It  to  a  peace  that  comes  from  heaven 
and  leads  to  heaven. 

Lives  there  an  American  who  would  not 
pledge  his  faith  in  God's  love  divine  to  save 
his  country's  sotil.  and  for  the  world,  gain 
peace?  God  needs  the  faith  and  love  of  each 
of  VIS  for  even  God  cannot  make  a  peaceliU 
world  without  peace-loving.  God -loving  men 
to  lielp  hi*".    In  God  alone  dwell  the  power 
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and   Uie  promlM  of  peace.     In  man   alona 
(ha   vtt   and   wtU    to   acak  or   reject 
;o<U3r  the  whole  world  bangs  tn  the 
And   thU  very  day.  as  I  listened 
ent  Truman  make  hu  plea  before 
I  recalled  apeaklng  before  the  an- 
ctmvenUon  of  the  American  Legion  as- 
tn  Boaton  8  yeaia  afo.    Then  Hit- 
ware  about  to  >pill  acroaa  Europe 
country  after  country.     Then  It 
tated.  "It  U  better  to  have  protection 
n  >t  need  It,  than  need  protection  and 
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lally  prayer,  my  lifelong  work,  to  to 

t  ring  peace  to  men  and  men  to  Ood. 

war      And  It  la  because  I  do  hate  war 

must  put  my  trust  in  men  who  know 

than  I  the  dangers  that  beset  Amcr- 

ahd.   If  these  men  chosen   by   the  vote 

cmfldenee  of  the  American  people  be- 

»repar»<lneas  will  prevent  war.  then  I, 

America  better  than  I  love  my  life. 

vote,  as  a  prlvata  American  cttisen. 

recommendation  of  the  President  of 

nlted    SUtes.    for    universal    mUlUry 

,  thU  night,  aa  we  stand  at  the  cross- 

of  clvtllzaOon — a  cU-Ulzation   threat- 

elth  cr\Klflxlon  by  commimlsm — I  bag 

Almighty   Ood   that  Thou.  Who  from 

c<  nfxislon  and  disorder  fashioned  beautf 

( lealgn.   wUl   once   again  oome   to  the 

salvation   and   give   unto   man    the 

and  wUl  to  chooae  Thy  side.  O  Ood. 


ptace. 
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SEELY-BROWN.     Mr.   Speaker. 

yfonday  evening.  It  was  my  distinct 

ege  and  pleasure  to  be  pre.'^ent  at 

national   banquet   of   the   order  of 

At  the  close  of  the  banquet,  my 

the  Honorable  Robirt  Tripp 

delivered  an  excellent  address.  I 
))eased  to  include  a  copy  of  his 
for  careful  consideration  and 
by  tbc  MOBBbers  of  the  House: 
Chairman.  I  am  very  proud  and  highly 
to  have  been  asked  to  join  you  and 
;o  you  this  evening.  I  have  been  told 
brief  and  I  shall  be.  However,  the 
;y  of  my  nMSsaga  will  In  no  manner  de- 
from  tba  significance  of  the  subject 
r  to  Oreck- American  rclattonsblpa. 
BTMBt  of  you  know.  I  have  q>onaored  In 
C  ongress  a  bill  to  Increase  the  Greek  Im- 
quota  5.000  a  year  over  the  next 
To  me  a  Uberallaatlon  of  our  Im- 
policy In  specific  Instances,  cer- 
in  this  instance,  should  be  made  a 

part  of  our  foreign  program. 

United  States  baa  locked  arms  with 

and  toeatber  tbey  are  facing  up  to 

I  oany   and   compiex    postwar    problems 

t  ting   that  gallant   tittle  nation,   which 

^iithfully  be  called  the  cradle  of  liberty 

source  of  western  culture.     We  have 

tba  band  of  frlendahtp  which  has 

baan  strong  for  Orcece.  by  providing 

ice  In  her  valiant  efTorta  to  rehabUl- 

Cier  economy  and  prevent  the  Imposl- 

upon  Orssce  by  foreign  powers  of  an 

J  eontrary  to  bcr  free  way  of  life. 

week  the  OmnTsas  will.  I  am  mrtala. 

laglalatlon  providing  further  aM  to 

that   our   mutual   Interest   may   be 

and  strengthened. 


It  was  In  this  spirit  that  I  proposed  we 
liberalise  our  immigration  policy  toward 
Greece  at  thU  time.  I  am  sure  that  It  was 
tn  this  spirit  that  my  coUaagues  from  Cali- 
fornia. Mr.  DottALD  JACsaoit  and  Mr.  Wnxis 
BBABLrr.  joined  tn  this  effort  by  introducing 
stmUar  bUls 

To  permit  an  additional  15.000  Greek  na- 
tionals to  immigrate  to  the  United  States 
over  the  next  3  years,  to  stretch  out  not 
only  our  hand  of  friendship,  but  to  bring 
out  the  welcome  mat  as  well,  would  be  a 
great  morale  tonic  to  the  pec  pie  In  Greece 
who  are  striving  so  bard  to  save  that  vtial 
area  from  the  clutches  of  communism. 

All  of  you  know  of  the  heartaches  and  hard- 
ships clcse  relsttves  are  enduring  bscatiss  of 
their  Inability  to  obtam  visas  whleb  wonld 
unite  them  with  their  families  In  this  coun- 
try. 1  have  many  personal  friends,  fine  out- 
standing Greek-American  citl:»ns.  who  have 
been  trymg  lor  years  to  bring  over  their 
loved  ones.  Although  the  Increase  proposed 
Is  relatlve^ly  small,  it  would  be  a  start  from 
which  we  could  hope  to  permanently  liberal- 
las  our  Greek   quota. 

I  would  cautjon  you  who  have  a  vlUl  In- 
terest not  to  be  overoptlmtstlc  about  the 
passage  of  this  bill  tomorrow  or  next  week. 
Tou  know  the  slowness  sometimes  of  the 
lagUlatlve  processes.  But  I  would  ask  you 
to  use  your  influence  IndlvldusUy  to  have 
the  Congress  act  upon  this  matter.  I  would 
a<ik  the  AHIPA  organisation  to  champion 
thto  cause  as  It  has  done  tn  so  many  worthy 
caixsca  for  the  betterment  of  Greek-Ameri- 
can relations.  It  would  round  out  our  mu- 
tual Interest  and  mutual  asatatanee  i»o- 
gram.  The  dreams  and  aspirations  of  thou- 
sands would  be  fulOUed  and  an  invaluable 
contribution  would  be  made  to  the  strength- 
ening of  our  American  way  of  life  and  to  the 
pi  ogress  of  America. 


NondisabiHty  ReHremeot 


VacilUbon  on  Palestine  Policy  Leads  to 
Dileraoia 
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Mr.  GOODWIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Ric- 
oaD,  I  include  the  following  resolution  of 
the  National  Guard  Association  of 
Massachusetts: 
Resolution  relating  to  the  terms  of  a  non- 

tfkmbUlty   retirement   bill   for   the  civilian 

•emponenta  which  are  conUlned  In  title  III 

or  H.  R.  7744  and  8.  1508 

Whereas  all  the  Interested  agencies  of  the 
War  and  Navy  Departments  together  with  the 
various  civilian  organizations,  have  agreed 
on  the  provisions  of  a  nondlsabtllty  retire- 
ment bill  for  the  civilian  componenu  which, 
provisions  are  contained  in  title  III  of  H.  R. 
2744  and  S    1598    and 

Whereas  H.  R.  2744  and  other  bills  of  sim- 
ilar purport  are  pending  In  the  Congress  and 
H.  R  2744  has  been  acted  upon  favorably  by 
the  Hotise  Armed  Services  Committee  and  Is 
now  on  the  calendar:  Now.  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  National  Guard  Associa- 
tion of  JfaasaolMwetts  in  conference  assem- 
bled this  tmh  tfay  of  January  1948.  That  the 
officers  of  this  association  be  directed  to 
make  every  effort  to  obtain  the  enactment 
of  H  R.  2744  In  this  aaaslon  of  the  Eightieth 
Coofrsas. 

John  J.  Caaaw. 
CMOMI.      Mmsstehusetts      Mmnomml 
.  JUttrcd;  ^rcsiden  f.  INItiiiai 
AMtoetmtio*  of  Massaehu- 
aatts. 
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Mr.  KLEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave. 
I  am  Inserting  in  the  Concression.^l  Rec- 
ord two  articles  from  the  newspaper  PM 
on  Palestine.  One  was  written  by  I.  F. 
Stone,  chief  of  the  Washington  bureau 
of  PM.  and  a  great  American  reporter. 
The  other  was  written  by  Victor  H  Bern- 
stein, another  brilliant  reporter  who  has 
been  covering  the  United  Nations  for 
PM  in  recent  months  and  achieved  fame 
for  his  coverage  of  the  Nuremberg  war- 
guilt  trials. 

'The  matter  referred  to  follows: 

(Prom  New  York  PM  of  March  26.  1948) 

PABrmoN   AutxAdT   Exists 

(By  I.  P.  Stone » 

Washiwoton — The  Impression  created  In 
this  country  W  that  the  American  Govern- 
ment U  trying  to  make  up  Its  mind  whether 
or  not  to  portltlon  Palestine. 

The  actual  situation  In  Palestine,  as  dis- 
closed In  first-hand  reports  by  recently  re- 
turned travelers  and  In  confidential  reports 
to  Lake  Success.  Is  quite  otherwise. 

These  reports  show  that  partition  by  and 
large  Is  already  an  accomplished  fact.  What 
U  bothering  the  American  State  Department 
and  the  British  Foreign  Office  Is  not  whether 
to  enforce  partition,  but  how  to  undo  It. 
Their  search  Is  for  the  way  In  which  they  can 
destroy  the  Jewish  state  with  the  least  pos- 
sible public  outcry. 

In  the  Arab  areas  the  Arabs  have  achieved 
virtual  mtlependence.  The  British  have  with- 
drawn moat  of  their  troops  Irom  the  Arab 
portions  of  Palestine  Those  remaining  have 
been  Instructed  to  obey  the  control  orders  of 
Arab  gendarmes  and  pickets,  to  stop  at  road 
blocks,  to  show  their  p>apers.  and  to  acquiesce 
In  searches. 

The  British  no  longer  make  any  effort 
to  control  the  frontiers  which  divide  the 
Arab  part  of  Palestine  from  Egypt.  Trans- 
Jordan.  Syria,  and  Lebanon.  Thus  the  Arabs 
have  been  free  to  bring  In  men  and  supplies 
from  the  surrounding  countries. 

The  Arab  part  of  Palestine  Is  split  Into 
two  parts  under  three  area  commanders. 
Samaria  Is  controlled  by  Pawzl  el  Kaukjl. 
one  of  the  leaders  of  the  1936-39  uprising 
who  was  In  Berlin  with  the  Mufti  during  the 
war.  bu\  came  back  bitter  against  the  Mufti. 
The  anti-Muftl  forces,  v^hose  stronghold  was 
In  the  Arab  cities  of  Samaria,  have  rallied 
behind  el  Kaukjl. 

In  the  rest  of  the  Arab  country,  there  are 
two  area  commanders,  both  lieutenant.',  of 
the  Mufti— Abdal  Kader  el  Husselnl  In  Jeru- 
salem and  Hassan  Salameh  In  Jaffa.  Sila- 
meh  was  a  German  parachutist  during  the 
war  and  was  dropped  by  plane  In  Pales  .Ine 
late  In  1943. 

In  the  Jewuh  area,  virtually  all  govern- 
mental services.  Including  police  stations  and 
police,  have  been  taken  over  by  the  Jews, 
who  now  have  effective  control  not  only  In 
the  thickly  settled  areas  of  the  coasUl  plain 
and  the  Bmek.  but  In  the  Negev  as  well. 

The  major  threat  to  the  Jewish  sate, 
which  was  a  going  concern  weeks  betore  Its 
provUlonal  proclamation  laat  week,  ilea  not 
ao  much  In  the  Arabs  as  In  the  British  troops. 

Most  of  the  British  troops  have  been  with- 
drawn from  the  Arab  areas  and  moa ,  of 
them  are  concentrated  In  the  Jewish  aeaa. 
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Were  the  UN  Assembly  to  reverse  Its  deci- 
sion  on   partition   and  were  the  British   to 
'  assume   the   triisteeehlp  proffered   them  by 

the  United  States  of  America,  these  troops 
would  be  available  for  action,  I.  a.,  for  war, 
against  the  Jewish  state. 

The  actual  situation  Is  thus  pretty  much 
as  planned  by  the  British  months  ago.  The 
Araba  are  free  to  bring  In  volunteers,  the 
BrttMi  forces  have  been  concentrated  In  the 
jenlrti  areas,  the  Jewish  state  Is  blockaded 
from  the  sea  by  the  BrltUh  Navy  and  "block- 
aded" In  another  sense  also  by  the  American 
arms  embargo. 

Partition  Is  In  effect,  but  under  circum- 
stances which  have  given  the  Arabs  freedom 
to  prepare  for  war  while  Jewish  resistance  Is 
being  hamstrung  by  Anglo- American  policy. 

Should  the  British  withdraw  their  troops  aa 
proaatoed  and  end  their  naval  blockade  of 
the  Jewish  seacoast.  the  UN  would  be  unable 
^  to  impose  a  trusteeship  on  Jewish  Palestine 

^ ,  without  organizing  an  International  force  or 

x^j'  obtaining  American  troops  to  make  war  on 

'    ^  the  Jewish  commimlty  there. 

^'•>  Partition    exists,    though    under    circum- 

stances arranged  by  Anglo-American  policy 
to  favor  the  Arabs  agalr^st  the  Jews.     It  can 
f  no  longer  be  ended  by  statements  from  the 

White  House  or  reversals  at  Lake  Success. 

The  only  hope  today  of  the  enemies  of 
Jewish  Palestine  Is  to  stall  along,  to  con- 
tinue the  British  naval  blockade  and  the 
American  arms  embargo,  and  to  stir  up  the 
Arabs  for  a  moss  attack  after  May  15  on  tlie 
Jewish  area. 

Anglo-Amprlcan  policy  today  is  not  aimed 
to  conciliate  the  Arabs.  Its  aim  Is  to  use  the 
Arabs  to  crush  the  Jews  as  quickly  as  pos- 
sible, if  possible.  Its  real,  though  not  Its 
declared  aim.  Is  to  liquidate  the  Ylshuv,  to 
reverse  partition  In  blood. 

The  fumbllngs  and  mumblings  at  the 
White  House  are  not  as  Idiotic  as  they  appear 
to  be.  They  are  desperate  efforts  to  play  for 
time  while  hoping  for  Arab  victory. 


(From  the  New  York  PM  of  March  26,  1948) 
Look  at  th«  Rrcoao  and  Wesp 
He  is  for  partition.  He  Is  against  partition. 
He  Is  for  trusteeship  because  It  won't  need 
enforcement.  He  Is  for  trusteeship  with 
British  enforcement.  He  Is  for  trusteeship 
with  American  enforcement  but  without 
American  troops,  or  maybe  with.  He  Is  for 
UN.  but  he  Is  against  what  UN  decides.  He  la 
for  truce;  but  he  Is  against  partition  which 
would  bring  a  Jewish  truce,  and  he  will  not 
say  that  he  Is  for  an  Arab  state  which  would 
bring  an  Arab  truce. 

HINDSIGHT    AND    rOSISICHT 

Asked  why  the  United  States  of  America 
supported  partition  originally,  he  says  that 
a  schoolboy's  hindsight  Is  better  than  a  Pres- 
ident's foresight,  if  this  means  anything. 
It  means  he  thinks  the  United  States  of 
America  should  never  have  supported  parti- 
tion. But  apparently  he  has  no  more  faith  In 
the  schoolboy's  hindsight  than  In  his  own 
foresight,  for  In  the  next  breath  he  Insists 
the  United  States  of  America  Is  still  for  par- 
tition. 

He  Is  the  master  logician.  Consider:  He 
wants  Jews  and  Arabs  to  agree.  For  25  years, 
while  the  British  have  been  In  Palestine,  the 
Jews  and  Arabs  have  failed  to  agree.  Ergo. 
says  he,  the  British  must  stay  on  in  Pales- 
tine. 

WHAT   THX   CHAKTXa   PBOVIDB 

He  is  an  eminent  International  jurist.  He 
says:  "We  have  explored  every  possibility 
consistent  with  the  basic  principles  of  the 
UN  Charter  for  giving  effect  to  partition.  Un- 
fortunately, it  has  become  clear  that  the  par- 
tition plan  cannot  be  carried  out  at  this  time 
by  peaceful  means." 

Has  he  read  the  UN  Charter?  Article  41 
of  chapter  Vn  says: 

"The  Security  Council  may  decide  what 
measurea   not   Involving  the  use   of   armed 


force  are  to  be  employed  to  give  effect  to 
its  decisions.  •  •  •  These  may  Include 
complete  or  partial  Interruption  of  economic 
relations  and  of  rail,  sea,  tOr.  postal,  tele- 
graphic, radio,  and  other  means  of  communi- 
cations and  the  severance  of  diplomatic 
relations." 

Has  the  United  SUtee  of  /jnerlca  tried  any 
of  these  peaceful  means?  Yes,  but  not 
against  the  Arabs.  Only  against  the  Jews. 
rv>r  what  else  Is  the  United  States  embargo 
on  arms  to  the  Jews  but  an  "interrup- 
tion    •     •     •     of  communications"? 

He  Is  the  world's  greatest  physicist,  epe- 
dallzlng  in  vacuums.  He  says:  "Trustee- 
ship Is  not  proposed  aa  a  substitute  for  the 
partition  plan,  but  as  an  effort  to  fill  the 
vacuum  soon  to  be  created  by  the  termina- 
tion of  the  (British)   mandate  on  May  15." 

Pill  the  vacuum  with  what?  A  pencll- 
flddllng  trusteeship  commission  which  will 
stop  violence  by  shaking  Its  collective  head 
and  saying:  "Naughty!  Naughty!"  Or  an 
array?  II  an  army,  which  army?  The  UN 
army  which  couldn't  be  formed  to  enforce 
partition?  The  United  States  Army  which 
couldn't  be  sent  to  implement  partition  on 
"both  Charter  grounds  and  as  a  matter  of 
national  policy"?  The  British  Army?  But 
supposing,  for  once,  the  British  mean  vrhat 
they  say,  and  withdraw  their  army? 

IS   UNITED    STATES    POUCT    PSONATUaXT 

Well,  you  can  always  fill  Palestine  with  na- 
ture. "Tlie  nature  which  abhors  a  vacuum. 
Is  this  United  States  policy  on  Palestine 
pronature?  or  nudism?  or  rosicruclanlsm? 
or  the  transmogrification  of  the  Incarnate? 

He  Is  the  great  peacemaker,  the  shedder  of 
sweetness  and  light:  "I  have  Instructed  Am- 
bassador Austin  to  urge  upon  the  Secvirity 
Council  in  the  strongest  terms  that  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Arabs  and  Jews  be  called  at 
once  to  the  CouncU  table  to  arrange  such  a 
truce." 

TALKING  TRUCE  OVER  AND  OVER 

Truce,  It's  wonderful.  For  the  last  3  weeks 
United  States  delegates  have  been  talking 
truce  to  the  Arabs  and  Jews:  In  United 
States  delegation  headquarters  at  2  Park 
Avenue,  at  French  delegation  headquarters, 
at  4  Bast  Seventy-ninth  Street,  at  Chinese 
delegation  headquarters  at  350  Fifth  Avenue. 
Also,  on  previous  occasions,  In  the  General 
Assembly.  In  the  committee  room  of  the  ad 
hoc  Committee  on  Palestine,  and  In  the  dele- 
gates' lounge  at  Lake  Success.  Also,  still 
earlier,  a  UN  commission  talked  truce  to 
Arabs  and  Jews  in  Jerusalem,  Tel  Aviv,  Jaffa, 
Hebron.  Nablus.  and  almost  every  other 
corner  of  the  Holy  Land  as  well  as  In  Beirut, 
Lebanon. 

Truce,  It's  wonderful.  The  Jews  have  said: 
"By  all  means  truce,  if  you  give  us  the  parti- 
tion UN  has  promised  us."  The  Arabs  have 
said:  "By  all  means  truce,  if  you  throw 
partition  out  of  the  window."  They  said 
that  before  the  President's  statement  yester- 
day, and  they  have  said  it  again  since — in 
New  York.  In  Beirut,  in  Cairo,  In  Jerusalem, 
In  Tel  Aviv.  In  Nablus.  In  Hebron,  in  Damas- 
cus, and  at  Lake  Success. 

Must  they  say  It  again  In  the  Security 
Council?  Is  the  President  really  disinclined 
to  believe  anything  unless  It  is  uttered  In 
the  sacred  chamber  of  that  august  body? 
What   a   place   to   look  for   truth. 

Mumble-Jumble,  the  voodoo  incantations 
of  a  man  who  wants  desperately  to  succeed, 
and  is  desperately  afraid  he  can't  even  suc- 
ceed himself.  That's  how  he  talks.  What 
Is  he  really  thinking? 

Whatever  it  la  that  the  President  Is  think- 
ing. I  know  what  western  European  diplo- 
mats at  Lake  Success  are  thinking.  They 
are  thinking:  Here  is  the  great  country, 
which  promises  us  help  against  500  divisions 
of  the  Soviet  Union,  reduced  to  driveling  im- 
potency   by   a   couple   of     thousand    Arabs 

tH-andl&hlng  small  arms.  

ViCToa  H.  BzamrxiN. 


Peace  or  War 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOWIAS  J.  UNE 

or  MASSACHUSZTTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  1.  1948 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like 
to  include  herein  a  radio  address  I  made 
over  Station  WMEX,  Boston: 

Ladies  and  gentlemen  of  the  radio  audi- 
ence. March  17  was  the  day  on  which  the 
mounting  tensions  of  this  postwar  period  ex- 
ploded In  stark  feeu*  and.  like  a  chain  reaction, 
a  wave  akin  to  hysteria  swept  the  country. 

Secretary  of  State  Marshall  had  prepared 
the  way  by  stating  that  the  International 
situation  was  grave  and  cautioning  us  to 
keep  our  heads  and  face  the  facts  without 
passion. 

President  Truman  summoned  a  special 
Joint  session  of  Congress  at  which  he  branded 
Soviet  Russia  as  an  aggressor  and  recom- 
mended such  measures  as  the  draft  and  uni- 
versal military  training,  both  of  which  speUed 
crisis. 

Where  is  this  course  leading  us? 
Will  It  firm  the  wavering  peace,  or  will  It 
spill  over  Into  war? 

This  Is  the  question  that  worries  us  with 
dread  apprehension  as  we  face  the  uncertain 
future.  On  the  one  band  we  know  that 
craven  appeasement  of  communism  will  not 
work.  On  the  other  hand  we  realize  the 
frightful  possibilities  of  atom  warfare  and 
germ  warfare  which,  once  set  In  motion. 
might  endanger  all  life  on  our  planet. 

As  free  men  and  women,  we  must  try  to 
find  the  tblddle  road  between  these  extremes. 
To  do  so.  we  must  carefully  weigh  all  of 
the  facts.  Through  the  media  of  a  free  press 
and  a  free  radio,  we  know  some  of  the  details. 
Others,  unfortunately  are  hidden  in  the 
secret  deliberations  of  our  SUte  Department 
and  In  the  conferences  of  the  mUitary  high 
command. 

As  a  safeguard  for  our  national  security. 
It  is  well  that  a  potential  enemy  does  not  have 
access  to  certain  scientific  information  which 
he  could  turn  against  us. 

Aside  from  this,  however,  the  people  of  a 
nation  such  as  ours  have  the  right  to  know 
what  our  foreign  policy  Is.  The  American 
people  can  be  counted  on  to  make  the  right 
decision  If  they  share  the  special  sources  of 
Information  which  are  available  to  their 
Government. 

At  the  present  time  we  are  not  being  told 
all  that  Is  going  on.  I  maintain  that  this  is 
not  helping  ourselves  or  the  world  to  find  a 
solution  to  this  crisis. 

But  the  crisis  is  at  hand,  and  we  must  e«- 
amlne  those  facts  that  we  have. 

Toward  the  close  of  World  War  n  the 
hearts  of  all  people  were  lifted  with  Joy  and 
hope  as  delegates  from  all  over  the  world 
gathered  at  San  Francisco  to  establish  the 
organization  known  as  the  United  Nations. 
Here  was  the  way  to  solve  the  problem  of 
war  in  a  family  spirit,  each  nation,  in  spite 
of  differences  with  others,  recognizing  the 
common  bond  of  interdependence. 

As  the  UN  was  organized  the  Big  Plve  na- 
tions— China,  Prance.  Britain,  Soviet  Russia, 
and  the  United  States — reserved  to  them- 
selves the  right  of  veto.  At  the  time  it  was 
believed  that  the  veto  would  be  used  spar- 
ingly and  with  due  regard  for  the  rlghtt  of 
others.  However.  Soviet  Russia  has  seen  fit 
to  use  it  twenty-odd  times  to  reject  any 
measure  which  affected  her  InteresU  In  the 
slightest  degree. 

As  a  result,  the  unrestricted  tise  of  the  veto 
has  paralyzed  any  effective  action  on  the  part 
of  the  UN.  For  this  we  are  partly  to  blame. 
Our  delegates  hsve  not  pressed  vigorously  for 
a  limltaUon  of  this  power. 
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It  la  too  UM  to  look  for  any  con- 
aeuon   tram  tbat  dfeetlcai.     On 
a  the  people  ot  Italy  vIB  aaelde  at 
:\\s    Whether    their    natlOB    ritell    go 
uKUt  or  preeerve  lU  Chrlattan  democ- 
There  U  even  a  poeaJbtHty  that  the 
if  tbey  aeaae  defeat,  may  aelxe 
•(    tb*    OovvrBiBcnt    by    fraud    or 
before  that  time 
are  tbe  electlona  In  luly  ao  important? 
of  It*  geocraphical  poaltloa 
tbe  Mediterranean.     If  Italy  goea. 
rffurta  to  atrenglben  Greece  and  Tur- 
1  be  waated.  for  tbeee  natlona  will  be 
Our  communlcatlona  with  the 
oU  mar  Tie  of  the  Middle  Baat.  will  be 
n«aee.  being  a  nezt-dour  neighbor 
wUl  feet  tbe  OxnaianUt  presaure. 
at  a  time,  by  uMtilde  force  and  local 
tkte.    Ruaala    baa    taken    oTer    tbe 
1     «i     eentral     Surope.     gaining     In 
by    eaeb    oonqticat      The     tragle 
of  Jan  Maaaryk.  Foreign  liinUter  of 
loaloeakla.  who  believed  In  freedoB  aa 
ae  we  do,  but  who  thought  that  one 
get  along  with   the  Ruwlana   In   the 
te  bof*  tbat  by  ao  doing  the  peace 
preaarvad.  abocfced  tbe  world  Into 
After  ble  country  fell  to  CooumBlat 
Maaaryk  waa  aaked  to  caottnttt  In 
n. 
be  knew  that  tbe  real  motive  waa  to 
I  im  aa  a  democratic  front  to  allay  the 
atuptclona  of  tbe  free  world.     He 
,pe.  and  be  would  not  allow  ble 
to  ba  uaad  in  order  to  ItiU 
AMbOVadaa  into  tbe  belief 
of  freedom  remained  In  bia 
try. 
t  he  eotxid  not  aay  in  warning  to  the 
.  be  tried  to  convey  by  taking  hla  own 
Such  la  the  bitter  experience  at  trec- 
who  are  eaugbt  in  the  web  of  Commu- 
treachery      Jan  Maaaryk.  who  believed 
and  In  tbe  dignity  of  man.  could  not 
living    aa   a   alare   to   communiam. 
unfortunate  death,  be  tfted  to  rouae 
:d  to  lU  perU. 
l|klnk  that  be  baa  auceeeded. 

CiMcboalovakla      comes      Finland. 
Ii   next.     Then  ScandlnavU. 

wUl  liberty- loving  natlona  atand  to- 

ajad  aay:    "Thua  far  and  no  mora**? 

la  tbe  weapon  by  which  Red  faadaoa 

tbe    unwilling    Into   line,     rear   that 

I  ^Ited  Statea  la  merely  Bounding  off  dur- 

election  year  and  la  encouraging  otbar 

to  fight  communUm  without  being 

to  help  them.     Fear  that  Ruaalan  ex- 

canoot   be  atopped.     The   fear. 

by  propaganda,  that  if  they  dare  vote 

t  tbe  Reds  their  namea  wUl  be  put  upon 

tlack  tut  and  that  they  wiU  diaappaar 

many  milltona  have  dlaappeared.  never 

to  home  and  family. 

e  who  are  deaUtute  and  afraid  need 

rout  ■Boouracment. 

tiM  MUletia  we  are  appropriating 
I  lin  pawn  recovery .  16  free  natlona  wUl 
tbe  material    aaalatance   which   will 
them  from  poverty  and  deapair. 
Ill  get  them  going  again  aa  aelf-aup- 
members  of  the  family  of  natlona.    It 
1  lelp  to  build  their  morale  and  their  unity 
Communist    preeauree.     By    tbetr 
wttb  tbe  toota  we  give  them,  they 
to  buUd  a  far  better  life 
tbe   Red    tyranny   would 
upon  tbam. 

only  condition  we  attach  to  the  mate- 
id  we  are  giving,  la  that  tbe  partie- 
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tpatlnf  natioBa  do  everything  in  their  own 
powar  to  help  tbeoaelvea. 
Tbatr  reapooaa  li  moat  cnecwraclac. 
In  nine  historic  days  at  Bruaaela.  the  rep- 
rcaentatlvea  of  England.  Prance.  Beigium. 
the  Netherlanda.  and  Luxemburg  got  to- 
gether in  a  pact  unprecedented  In  the  bis- 
Wry  of  Europe.  The  union  they  set  up  pro- 
vtdca  for  automatic  mutual  asalaUnce  if  any 
member  la  attacked,  for  cloae  coordination 
of  the  five  nations'  economic  syatems  and  for 
standartUsation  of  such  social  aervlcea  aa 
nlitagit  pef>Tl""*  and  unemployment  com- 
paiMBtkm. 

Prance  and  Italy  are  working  on  a  customs 
union.  Tbe  IS  Marshall-plan  nations  are 
cciilerrlag  on  cooperative  aelf-belp  measures. 
Western  Germany  will  have  a  poaltlon  on  tbe 
team 

Tbe  significance  of  theae  moves  la  that  It 
will  dissolve  the  artiOdal  barriers  among 
tbaae  nauona  and.  aimilar  to  ibe  free  flow  of 
trade  and  commerce  among  our  4t  Statea. 
will  stimulate  economic  development. 

There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  Rus- 
sia fears  tbe  succeaa  of  the  Marshall  plan. 
Sbe  has  declared  that  she  will  do  every- 
thing In  ber  power  tc  sabotage  it. 

The  misery  and  the  stagnation  of  preaent- 
day  Burope  provide  a  fertile  breeding  ground 
1  T  communism  If  Buropa  is  permitted  to 
recover,  to  become  prosperous  and  happy,  the 
Beds  will  have  lost  their  moet  favorable  op- 
portunity. Perhaps  there  are  some  men  in 
the  Kramlln  who  are  Ufgiag  Stalin  to  aeiae 
control  before  the  transfuskm  of  the  Marshall 
plan  revtvee  proetrate  Europe 

If  tbe  SovleU  should  Uke  this  course,  dol- 
lars alone  wotild  not  stop  them.  Ttie  United 
Sutee.  Great  Britain,  and  France  have  not 
the  military  forces  In  Burope  to  bar  their 
way  The  Russians  know  this.  Tbsrefore. 
we  should  back  up  the  Marshall-plan  eoun- 
triee  with  specific  military  guarantiee  In  the 
event  that  any  one  of  them  la  attached  and 
calla  upon  ua  for  help  Thla  la  tbe  reallam 
that  the  Reda  understand. 

There  are  a  few  people  In  Washington  who 
believe  that  we  should  start  a  preventive  war 
on  the  theory  that  It  would  be  eaaler  to  solve 
tbe  problem  now  than  10  years  from  now. 
when  RussU  woiUd  be  stronger. 

Such  a  proposal  la  indefenalble.  It  la  a 
repudiation  of  all  our  moral  beliefs  Even 
with  matters  coming  to  a  head  In  Italy,  our 
Government  cannot  aend  troopa  to  Interfere 
in  the  electloru  of  that  country.  To  do  ao 
would  lal>el  ua  as  aggraeaors 

We  can  warn  that  we  ahall  withhold  Mar- 
ahall-plan  aid  from  those  countrlee  which 
do  go  Communist,  aa  we  have  told  the  people 
of  Italy 

We  can  evidence  our  sympathy  for  the 
democratic  elements  by  urging  that  TrlesU 
be  returned  to  Italy,  and  by  recommending 
that  Italy  shall  participate  In  the  trusteeship 
of  ber  loet  colonlee  pending  final  dispoal- 
tlon.  The  American  people  on  their  own 
Initiative  have  sent  tremendous  quantities 
of  food  and  clothing  to  help  that  impover- 
labed  country. 

Belatlvee  and  frlenda  In  the  United  States 
have  dispatched  millions  of  letters,  aaklng 
tbe  people  of  that  key  Mediterranean  nation 
to  reject  the  Red  prt^Mganda. 

These  varlotia  approacbas  will  help,  but 
they  may  not  be  enough. 

The  President's  warning  to  Russis  that 
she  must  stop  her  dangerous  policy  of  ag- 
gimiliin  was  good,  but  I  believe  that  tbe 
American  people  want  a  more  definite  Idea 
aa  to  luat  how  we  are  going  to  back  tip  that 
warning. 

Such  proposala  aa  tba  draft  or  tmleeraal 
military  training  are  gmtures  at  best.  Sta- 
sia, wltb  ths  millions  of  men  under  arms, 
will  hardly  be  impressed  by  the  fact  that  we 
are  thinking  of  calling  half  a  million  men 
Into  sarrtos  in  tba  months  to  come. 

But  if  «•  dstoimlne  to  baild  an  air  force 
wblcb  will  be  aecond  to  none.  Moecow  will 
stop.  look,  and  llaten. 


Even  better,  because  time  Is  running  cot, 
all  available  heavy  bombers  should  be  amt 
to  baaea  in  our  atme  of  Germany  and  to  baaes 
in  north  Africa.  Greece.  Txukey,  and  Arabia. 

Then  notify  Russia  that  any  further  ag- 
greaalon  directed  against  other  nations  or 
any  meddling  wltb  thrlr  Internal  affairs  'vlll 
meet  with  swift  reprisals. 

Finally,  invite  Marshal  Stalin  to  neet 
President  Truman  at  the  conference  Uble 
m  a  reaolute  effort  to  solve  such  problemj.  as 
peace  treaties  for  Germany  and  Austria,  the 
question  of  establishing  security  for  all  na- 
tlona. and  other  points  at  Issue. 

The  United  Nations,  which  Is  the  last.  »>est 
hope  of  mankind.  U  not  yet  strong  enojgb 
.  to  Insure  the  peace. 

Meanwhile,  tbe  line  has  been  drawn. 

Reallun  on  our  part  and  by  Ruaala  la  tbe 
one  immediate  factor  that  can  prevent  the 
Italian  and  Scandinavian  crises  from  break- 
ing out  m  armed  clashes  that  would  Involve 
the  world. 

If  we  can  get  by  these  situations  without 
a  war.  there  will  be  some  hope  that  tbe 
United  Nations  will  grow  up  to  save  all  oi  lu 
from  aelf -annihilation. 


Libcolo  Day  Address  of  Dr.  Paul  Aaitin 
Wolfe 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RALPH  A.  GAMBLE 

or   NEW   TOBK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATTVIS 

Tnesdav,  March  23.  194» 

Mr.  GAMBLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Kic- 
Oko.  I  Include  the  following  oration  de- 
livered by  Dr.  Paul  Austin  Wolfe,  of  the 
Brick  Presbyterian  Church.  New  York 
City,  atp  the  Lincoln  Day  dinner  of  the 
National  Republican  Club,  held  Pebr  lary 
12.  1948.  Waldorf-Ajtona  Hotel.  New 
York  City: 

Chairman  Wadmond.  Mr  Hoover.  Speaker 
Martin.  Senator  Ferguson,  distinguished 
gueau.  members  of  the  National  Republican 
Club,  and  friends.  It  U  a  privilege  a;id  a 
pleasure  to  speak  to  you  again  on  Abrfbam 
Lincoln.  Whatever  way  you  look  at  bin,  he 
Is  "profitable  company"  He  Is  partlctlarly 
profitable  In  theae  days. 

Travelers  In  the  desert,  their  bodies  b4aten 
by  tbe  winds,  their  bands  baked  by  the  sun. 
their  faces  cut  by  the  sharp  blasts  of  tand. 
find  shelter  and  strength  In  the  shade  w  of 
a  mighty  rock.  So  It  Is  when  Americans 
turn  to  Abraham  Lincoln.  He  towers  i.lwve 
the  flat  levels  of  our  day  as  the  Ship  Rock 
towers  above  the  fiat  wastes  of  New  M>>xlco. 
Living  In  a  struggling  world,  carried  t(  and 
fro  by  the  drifting  sanda  of  war.  buTeted 
by  tbe  shifting  winds  of  political  Ideol  >gle8. 
burdened  with  the  Intrigues  of  international 
politics,  we  take  advantage  of  his  binhday 
to  recover  our  bearings  and  renew  our 
apirits. 

Since  you  met  1  year  ago  the  Lincoln 
papera  in  the  Library  of  Congress  have  been 
made  available.  It  will  be  aome  tlmo  be- 
fore they  have  been  thoroughly  examined. 
But  already  there  has  been  sufficient  scr  jtlny 
to  declare  that  the  new  information  wi:i  not 
alter  our  Judgment  of  the  Great  Emanci- 
pator. The  elevation  of  his  character,  tbe 
dignity  of  bis  personality,  the  diacernment 
of  bis  judgments — these  things  are  all  con- 
firmed. Closer  acquaintance  with  Llicoln 
only  heightens  his  greatneas. 

The  papers,  however,  lay  a  fresh  respoiMl- 
bUity  on  us.  We  are  under  obligation  to 
know  blm  better.   The  Lincoln  student  today 
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must  give  himself  more  and  more  to  a 
thorough  study  of  the  man.  Tonight  I  In- 
vite you  to  look  at  him  In  the  period  be- 
tween March  4.  1801.  and  July  4,  1861.  On 
March  4  he  was  Inaugurated  president.  On 
July  4  he  delivered  his  message  to  the  special 
session  of  Congress.  In  those  4  months  the 
untried  and  unknown  man  who  became  the 
sixteenth  President  of  the  United  States 
demonstrated  his  genius.  The  message  to 
the  special  Besslon  of  Congress  is  not  the  most 
popular  of  his  State  papers.  Yet  It  reveals 
Lincoln  as  the  master  of  his  craft;  he  had 
a  firm  grasp  on  history;  he  was  willing  to 
make  decisions;  he  was  tactful  In  his  han- 
dling of  men  and  Issues;  he  had  an  uncon- 
querable faith  In  the  common  man;  he  was 
a  mature  statesman. 

Often  we  have  been  told  that  Lincoln 
matured  in  office;  we  say  that  he  showed 
an  ability  to  adjust,  to  meet  new  conditions; 
his  spirit  deepened  under  the  burdens  of  the 
Presidency.  I  am  sure  all  this  is  true,  but 
It  should  not  blind  us  to  an  equally  signifi- 
cant truth.  Abraham  Lincoln  not  only  grew, 
hs  was;  be  had  that  within  him  which  was 
cast,  not  molded.  From  the  beginning  great- 
ness was  in  him.  William  G.  Green,  Jr..  who 
had  known  Lincoln  on  a  fiat  boat  In  1830  re- 
marked: Lincoln  "was  as  great  when  a  sur- 
veyor or  flat  boat  man.  in  his  circle,  as  he  is 
now  (1860)  in  a  higher  one."  John  Stuart, 
his  first  law  partner,  commented  on  Lincoln 
that  ba  "Is  always  studying  into  the  nature 
of  things."  That  was  Lincoln,  Lincoln  In 
1830  snd  Lincoln  in  1860.  "Studying  into  the 
nsture  of  things."  Prom  that  study  and 
lU  discipline  came  his  character,  his  insight, 
his  elevstlon.  When  he  became  President  of 
the  United  States,  greatness  was  already  part 
of  blm. 

March  4.  1861,  was  an  uncertain  time.  No 
one  had  known  whether  the  Inauguration 
would  be  permitted  to  take  place.  General 
Scott  felt  responsible  for  taking  every  pre- 
caution. Sharpshooters  were  placed  on  every 
public  building.  Cannon  faced  tbe  crowd 
that  listened  to  the  Inaugural  address.  Feel- 
ing ran  high.  Seven  SUtes  had  already  se- 
ceded and  formed  the  Confederacy.  No  one 
knew  whether  other  States  could  be  held  In 
tbe  Union.  Would  Virginia  secede?  Would 
the  border  States  secede?  Would  the  entire 
Union  fall  to  pieces?  It  was  a  time  of 
rumor  and  alarm.  Each  day  seemed  to  bring 
a  new  crisis. 

The  day  of  the  Inauguration  the  crisis  cen- 
tered on  Seward  and  the  Cabinet.  Could 
Lincoln  form  his  own  Cabinet,  "a  Cabinet 
of  all  the  talents'?  Or  was  one  element 
in  his  party  to  dominate  blm  and  control  his 
administration?  The  next  day  came  ths 
Information  on  Fort  Sumter.  That  fort  in 
Charleston  harbor  was  beselged  by  Confed- 
erate artillery  seized  from  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. Ten  cannon  were  trained  on  the 
fort  for  every  cannon  Inside  it.  Provisions 
would  last  for  little  more  than  2  weeks. 
Should  the  Federal  Government  hoist  the 
white  flag  and  surrender?  Or  should  the 
Government  attempt  to  retain  the  fort  and 
reinforce  it?  Within  6  weeks  Fort  Sumter 
fell:  the  first  blood  had  been  spilt  and  ths 
Civil  War  was  on. 

On  April  15  came  the  call  for  the  Militia. 
The  people  must  defend  the  Union;  they 
must  defend  Washington  aa  soon  as  possible. 
For  almost  2  weeks  the  Capital  City  was  In  a 
state  of  siege.  Troops  could  not  get  through 
from  the  north.  Baltimore  prevented  the 
passage  of  trains  and  the  State  of  Maryland 
objected  to  Union  soldiers  landing  on  her 
shores.  (This  Is  the  first  year  Maryland 
has  offlclally  recognized  the  birthday  of 
Abraham  Lincoln.)  Telegraph  lines  were 
cut  Information  was  hard  to  get.  In 
Washington,  Government  officials  anxiously 
•canned  the  Virginia  hills  across  the  Po- 
tomac. Would  Confederate  cavalry  come  out 
of  thos^  hills  across  tbe  long  bridge  and  oc- 
cupy Washington  Ijefore  ths  Union  troops 
arrived? 


On  April  25  the  Union  troops  did  get 
through.  With  that  crisis  past  came  new 
cr.ses  and  the  need  for  emergency  measures. 
Congress  was  not  in  session.  The  Executive 
had  to  act.  Baltimore  had  to  be  made  safe 
for  Union  troops.  The  Government  i»uld 
not  live  with  a  pistol  held  permanently 
at  Its  back.  There  was  the  suspension  of 
the  writ  of  habeas  corpus.  Shortly  there- 
after came  the  first  serious  repercufsions 
from  abroad.  Seward  drafted  a  note  to  Eng- 
land. If  It  had  gone  as  written,  it  would 
have  seriously  impaired  our  relations  with 
that  country;  It  might  have  involved  us  In 
war. 

And  rtmnlng  through  all  these  crises  there 
was  the  constant  responsibility  for  exi)and- 
Ing  the  Army  and  the  Navy.  On  th<^  day 
of  the  inauguration  there  were  653  Ffderal 
soldiers  to  defend  Washington.  General 
Wlnfleld  Scott,  the  commanding  officer,  was 
old  and  physically  so  Incapacitated  that  he 
got  around  Washington  with  dlfl?culty  even 
in  a  carriage.  Lee  was  offered  the  comtaand, 
but  Lee  refused  It  and  withdrew  to  head 
the  opposition  in  Virginia.  One-third  of 
the  officers  of  tbe  Army  went  over  to  the 
Confederacy.  New  officers  had  to  be  lound 
and  appointed.  The  Nation  had  to  gird 
Itself  for  war. 

At  the  conclusion  of  this  period  Lincoln 
bad  to  face  a  new  and  imtrled  Congresn  and 
present  his  measures  for  the  defense  of  tba 
Nation. 

What  stands  out  in  these  months  Is  not 
the  perfection  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  but  hla 
imperturbable  strength.  Errors  there  might 
have  been  and  probably  would  be;  but  in 
Abraham  Lincoln  the  country  had  something 
to  which  th«  Government  and  tbe  Union 
ootild  cling.  On  July  4,  1861,  the  crisis  was 
not  over  and  the  Union  was  not  yet  iiaved. 
Long  years  of  war  and  hardship  were  yet 
to  be  endured.  But  the  groundwork  for  a 
successful  war  had  been  laid;  the  founda- 
tions on  which  the  defense  of  the  Union 
could  be  erected  had  been  put  In  place.  Be- 
cause the  foimdatlons  were  sure  tbe  future 
was  full  of  hope. 

What  were  some  of  the  characteristics 
which  Abraham  Lincoln  demonstrated  during 
this  period? 

First  of  all  there  was  his  willingness  to 
make  decisions,  IX  necessary,  to  make  them 
alone.  Lincoln  demonstrated  that  he  knew 
how  to  be  a  vigorous  leader  of  a  democracy ; 
he  was  willing  to  assume  responsibility;  hs 
was  willing  to  act  with  or  without  tlie  ap- 
proval of  his  colleagues. 

The  first  Illustration  of  it  Is  Fort  Samter, 
The  surrender  of  Fort  Sumter  was  demanded. 
What  should  be  done?  Should  the  Union 
submit?  Would  such  submission  keep  the 
peace,  avoid  bloodshed,  appease  the  Con- 
federacy? Lincoln  put  the  question  to  his 
Cabinet  at  Its  meeting  on  March  15.  Wisely 
he  asked  the  members  to  give  their  opinions 
In  writing.  Five  members,  including  Seward, 
urged  appeasement;  evacuate  the  fort  Two 
members.  Chase  and  Blair,  said  hold  on  to  It. 
Lincoln  was  inclined  to  agree  with  tlie  mi- 
nority. But  he  did  not  act  hastily.  He  sent 
Gustavus  Fox  to  visit  Port  Sumter  and  bring 
back  information  as  to  its  actual  condition. 
He  sent  a  friend  from  Illinois,  Mr.  Hurlburt. 
to  Charleston,  S.  C,  to  discover  if  thtre  waa 
any  Union  sentiment  which  would  respond  to 
appeasement.  It  was  characteristic  of  a  man 
Interested  In  the  nature  of  things  to  get  all 
the  Information  he  could. 

On  March  28  at  the  close  of  the  flrEt  stata 
dinner,  he  called  a  special  meeting  of  his 
Cabinet.  He  presented  to  them  a  memo- 
randum received  that  evening  from  General 
Scott.  General  Scott  asserted  that  It  would 
be  impossible  to  reinforce  Fort  Sumier  and 
he  suggested  that  It  might  soothe  feelings  If 
the  Federal  troops  withdrew  gracefully.  At 
noon  the  next  day  there  was  a  Cabinet  meet- 
ing to  reconsider  the  entire  situation.  Thla 
time  the  vote  stood  three  for  evacuation  and 


three  for  reinforcement.  When  the  meeting 
was  over  Lincoln  wrote  out  his  own  memo- 
randum to  the  Secrrtary  of  War  to  prepare 
an  expedition  to  sail  April  6  for  the  repro- 
vlslonlng  of  the  fort.  Before  this  expedition 
arrived  the  Confederates  had  fired  upon  the 
fort  and  It  had  fallen.  Lincoln  did  not  use 
force  imtll  force  was  forced  up)on  him. 

HLstory  has  confirmed  the  Judgment  of 
Abraham  Lincoln.  In  the  South  there  was 
no  sentiment  to  rally  to  the  Union.  Indeed 
there  was  the  belief  that  the  North  was 
cowardly  and  afraid:  it  would  not  fight.  The 
issues  of  the  Civil  War  could  not  be  settled 
by  appeasement.  The  Union  could  not  be 
saved  by  a  surrender  of  fundamental  au- 
thority. Lincoln  was  willing  to  go  ahead  of  ■ 
the  crowd  and  act  alone. 

A  similar  decision  was  made  in  regard  to 
Baltimore.  A  United  States  citizen  had 
been  arrested  for  eallstlng  soldiers  In  the 
Confederate  Army.  He  waa  Imprisoned  at 
Port  McHenry  without  due  process  of  law. 
Chief  Justice  Taney,  living  in  Baltimore, 
Issued  a  writ  of  bat>eas  corpus.  The  com- 
manding general  refused  to  recognize  ths 
writ.  Justice  Taney  gave  his  opinion  and 
directed  that  It  be  laid  before  the  President 
that  he  might  uphold  his  constitutional 
duty  and  enforce  the  law;  the  President  bad 
no  authority  to  suspend  the  writ  of  habeas 
corpus. 

If  Lincoln  received  that  (pinion,  he  did 
not  heed  it.  The  military  continued  to  act 
in  tht  city  of  Baltimore.  But  In  his  message 
to  the  special  session  of  Congress  Lincoln 
reviewed  his  acts  and  gave  his  reasons  for  so 
acting.  His  argtmaents  were  that  the  Con- 
stitution provided  that  in  an  emergency 
the  writ  could  be  suspended.  We  were  now 
in  such  an  emergency.  The  Constitution  did 
not  provide  who  should  suspend  It.  Com- 
mon sense  indicated  that  it  was  ths  Presi- 
dent and  not  the  Congress  that  must  act 
in  an  emergency.  He  had  so  acted.  If  Con- 
gress wished  to  pass  further  legislation,  tbe 
matter  was  before  It. 

All  thU  was  typical  of  Lincoln.  If  he  bad 
violated  the  letter  of  the  law.  he  had  not 
violated  Its  spirit.  The  acts  of  the  Executive 
were  subject  to  perusal  by  the  representatives 
of  the  people.  A  question  had  arisen:  Must 
the  President  be  restrained  from  violating 
one  law,  when  such  restraint  might  mean  his 
inability  to  enforce  all  law?  Lincoln's  answer 
was  the  practical  one :  There  are  emergencies 
when  the  preservation  of  freedom  requires 
Immediate  action.  Lincoln  believed  our  Con- 
stitution gave  the  Executive  sufficient  power 
to  act.    He  had  acted. 

There  was  a  second  characteristic  revealed 
In  these  months.  Lincoln  demonstrated  his 
ability  to  handle  men.  No  better  illustra- 
tion of  It  can  be  given  than  in  his  dealings 
with  William  H.  Seward. 

Seward  had  been  the  Governor  of  the  State 
of  New  York.  For  8  years  he  had  been  United 
States  Senator.  He  was  the  foremost  leader 
In  the  Republican  Party.  At  Chicago  he  had 
been  the  most  prominent  candidate  for  the 
nomination  for  the  Presidency.  Between  the 
election  in  November  and  the  inauguration 
in, March,  Seward  had  emerged  as  the  lead- 
ing flgiu-e  in  Washington,  perhaps  the  lead- 
ing figure  in  the  Nation.  Some  men  believed 
that  he,  single  handed,  had  held  the  National 
Government  together.  When  Seward  spoke 
In  the  Senate  on  January  12,  1861,  the  galler- 
ies were  crowded  as  In  the  great  days  of 
Webster  and  Calhoun.  Seward  actually  be- 
lieved that  the  fate  of  the  Nation  hung  on 
htm. 

Abraham  Lincoln  needed  William  H.  Sew- 
ard in  his  Cabinet.  He  needed  him  for  his 
party  leadership,  for  his  quick  mind,  for  bis 
influence  and  position  In  the  country.  In 
December  1860  he  offered  him  the  post  of 
Secretary  of  SUte.  Seward  accepted  and  as- 
sumed that  he  would  be  the  leading  figure 
In  the  new  administration;  ^he  new  President 
would  be  putty  in  his  hands,  yielding  to  -his 
mature  and  experienced  Judgment. 
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Atoratiam  Lincoln,  hamwfm.  was  not  tbt  kind 
ot  ■Ban]  tu  be  putty  In  aayltndj's  baadi.    He 
Id  to  Mrranxs  hto  cwn  Cabinet   and 
tBelbda  tn  it  the  men  h«  beli^rvcd  could 
m<  et  tb«  naads  of  the  tune,  he  tncltiaad 
and    Blair   and    WelU.    all    of   tbam 
Oamocrata.    Mr.  Saward  and  hla  New 
nippubllcan  aaaocUtes  wcra  aatoalabed 
d^vs   before   the   Inauguration   Srward 
UMOla.   ■•  indtwKad  that  If  Chaaa 
ifctadM  In  the  ObMMi.  be,  8mrd. 
bava  to  NMala  OfM  ot  tt.     Lincoln 
led  btm  to  aeaaMw  ftsthar     Tba  day 

tha  inaiifurstlaB  a  Mav  Torli 

e«  lad  on  Ltneota.   Svldantly  tba  ( 

b4d  talJted  with  Seward     lu  advice  wae 

t  tnrluda  Cbaae  "     Lincoln   lUtanad 

t1i«n    npokr       He   apcke   tlowly.   almcst 

y.     He  waa  tattj   there  was  ao 

t  of  opinion.    Be  did  not  want 

M    the    Cabinet    list    which    he    had 

.  but  If  i:  had^o  be  done,  be  waa 

to   aucgaat    the    following    changes. 

ttoa    leaned    forward       Lincoln 

to    raad    the    names    of    Cbaaa. 

of  tba  Traasun :  Wil'Um  L  Da/ton. 

<tf  IHri  iersaj.  Sacretary  of  8'ata  (of  coursa 

!(•«  Jfnej  was  not  New  T>  rk.  but  It  was 

Tork  and  New  York  men  ought  not 

K  Seward.  Ambassador  to  England. 

a  few  moroanu  tbe  New  Tork  delega- 

<ftpar:ad.     Tou  ean  guess  where  they 

WlthUt  s  few  boon  tbara  cxme  an 

um  from  Sfward.    He  asked  leave  to 

w  Ilia  consent  to  accept  the  cfBce  of 

at  SUU  In  LlncQlns  Ca*)t:j?t.     It 

day  before  the  Inauguration 

not  Imagine  Lincoln  slept  much  th^t 

Among  : V  -ther  things  William  H. 

was  on  d     Should  he  yield  to 

f    aboula  ne  exclude  Chase  from  bH 

and  thereby  make  Seward  tu  head. 

and  lA*  virtual  he&d  of  hU  administration? 

Or   ab{>uld    ti"    r^ms'n    Orm.   not   yield,   and 

deprlTf-  V  itton  o<  tbe  services  ot 

Its  ables- 

he  morning  of  his  tnatigurarion  Lin- 

»^nt  bis  own  ultimatum  to  Sew.\ri1      It 

phrased  thst  way.    It  was  ct  y. 

t!:|erc  was  a  date  line  in  it     Lin.  ■  ...  ...  iced 

to  countermand  the  withdrawal.    He 

rilm  that  the  country  needed  him  and 

4e  wanted  him.     He  asked  him  to  an- 

8  o'clock  tomorrow  morning.     After 

niauguratlon  Mr    Seward  and  Mr.  Lin- 

I  ad  a  walk  together.     Btfora  9  o'clock 

fallowing  day  Seward's  acceptance  was 

Lincoln  bad  won  the  first  round. 

to  ba  tbe  bead  of  his  own  Govern- 


a|  oke 


tot  imagine,  bowtrtr.  that  Seward  bad 
bis  liaann     TbrooglKnit  the  dlscus- 
Hi  ftirt  Samtar.  throughout  the  first 
at  ttaa  administration.  Mr.  Seward 
cfenfldent  that  be  and   be  alone  knew 
rould  save  tba  Nation      In  the  past  ba 
en  of  tbe  Irrepressible  confilct.    Now 
all  for  compromise  and  appeasement: 
need  not  ba  an  alnncnt  of  strife:  let 
a  convention  and  ravlae  the  Consci- 
Tbe  enemlea  of  Seward  still  think 
aerlotialy  aaabnrraaaad  Lincoln  in  re- 
the  leproTlaionlnc  of  Fort  Sumter. 
1   be   presented   Lincoln   wltb   an 
document,  cflcrtng  to  take  the  re- 
lltlee    of    the    Government    off    his 
He  said  that  for  90  da>s  the  United 
bad  bad  no  policy;  It  was  time  to  get 
ffrvard  offered  bla  servloea  and  propoead 
of  tba  first  tblncs  tba  NaUon  should 
to  prepare  to  figbt  a  foreign  war;  in 
war  all  tbe  States  would  forget 
Ufferencea  and  Join  sgalnst  a  common 


OM  ' 


LooUng 


back  It  seams  almost  untMllevable. 

have  aeemad  so  to  Seward,  too.  when 

back  to  thoae  early  days  of  AprU 

Tet  Lincoln  replied  eourtaotialy  and 

eaUad   attantlon   to  what   tha 

was.  that  It  bad  b««i  ^Hatwaadl  by  tba 

that  It  would  ooBtlBva  to  be  du< 

by  tbe  Cabinet  before  chanffsa 


made.     Still  later  there  was  Seward's  note  to 
England.     It  was  a  sharp,  harsh,  insulting 
note,  seeming  slmost  to  bsve  the  dellberste 
ptvpoaa  of  provoking  s  war.    Lincoln  took 
hki  pen  in  band  and  went  over  It  patiently. 
be  went  over  It  wofd  by  word:  be  changed  this 
word  and  softened  that      And  when  tlie  final 
corrections  were  msde  then  be  approved  the 
note  and  It  wss  lent. 

At  long  last  Seward  began  to  catch  on.     In 
this  tall,  ungainly  figure  of  a  man  who  was 
Pnatdant   of   tbe   United   SUtcs   there   waa 
rtbli.g  that  waa  different    there  w«B  soma 
light,  some  strength  >'  nnd  soul, 

turning  of  the  mind  -  that  w;ts 

IrreslsUblc.     Slowly  Seward  learned;  Old  Ate 
wasn't  a  fool     And  then  for  4  venrs  he  trrved 
both  Llnctdn  and  bis  i  y 

I  do  not  know  how  tu  ......_  ...._-  _..iColn. 

Tou  do  It.     Ro  was  a  bumble  man.  a  meek 

man.  a  tsachab'- ••d  vet.  with  it  ai:. 

be  was  firm  and  He  molded  mm 

and  events.  Tbcy  oionT  mold  hhn.  He  was 
a  big  msn  Tha  MMIob  needs  a  Mg  man  for 
President 

Atnln  throughout  tbete  months  Abrahsm 
Lincoln  fetenled  his  sense  of  hlstor^;  he  be- 
lieved fiaedom  w.is  tbe  inevitable  goal  of 
history. 

Lincoln  was  confronted  with  s  fact— aeeee- 
slon  The  Sou-.hem  States  ;vi3tlfled  their 
tlon  on  the  ground  that  the  right  to 
tde  had  not  only  been  reserved  to  the  sov- 
erlgn  Statee  tn  tb«  Constitution,  but  the 
right  was  Implicit  In  any  doctrine  of  free- 
dom: when  men  do  not  like  a  goecnunant 
they  are  free  to  withdraw  ard  form  sMithar 
gnvemment  more  to  thet- 

Wss  there  a  historical  a:     ^  the  fact 

of  seceeslon?  Both  In  bis  inaugural  sd- 
dreas  and  In  bis  message  to  the  special  ses- 
sion of  Congress  Lincoln  touched  on  history. 
Uii"  ■-  "'  French  pblloeophtrs  and  bnodem 
rev  SIS.    Lincoln's   political   reasoning 

was  Cut  based  on  guesswork  or  phUcHrphlcal 
•peculation  sboin  human  freedoaa  mad 
human  welfare:  It  wss  based  on  history. 
What  bad  made  man  free?  What  had  pro- 
mo;«!d  human  welfare?  Be  waa  acquunted 
with  the  Continental  Assembly  of  1774  the 
Declaration  of  Independence,  the  A  <.f 

Confederation,     the     Federal     ♦"  .....n. 

The  answer  of  hlswory  to  the  facts 

wss  clear  "There  were  never  btaies  outside 
of  the  Union."  The  Colcnlea  ware  first  re- 
ferred to  as  Statee  In  the  Declaration  of 
Independence.  That  was  a  united  declara- 
tion, men  from  the  Colonlea  pledged  them- 
aelves  to  joint  actlcn.  Tbe  Union  is  older 
thsn  the  States.  The  Union  procures  ovir  In- 
dependence snd  our  liberty. 

We  cannot  overemphasize  this  historical 
sen^e  of  Abraham  Lincoln.  Ills  chief  con- 
vlrrtons  were  derived  not  from  theories  sbout 
bow  men  shoiUd  act.  or  how  men  might  act; 
they  were  derived  from  a  study  of  bow  men 
bad  acted.  He  was  khus  able  to  combine 
tbe  Ideal  and  tbe  practical.  He  could  be  a 
statesman,  not  merely  a  politician.  His 
belief  In  freedom  was  rooted  In  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence.  His  belief  In  progress 
reatad  on  the  Constitution.  Tbe  condition 
of  pingisaa  is  freedom.  The  condition  of 
fiecdom  U  the  Union  Tbe  condition  of  the 
Union  Is  the  Constitution.  Tbe  freedom  snd 
welfare  of  the  comMon  Bkan  are  preserved 
not  by  far-fiung  sctiamaa  at  social  better- 
ment, but  by  the  orderly  prooaaaea  of  free 
democratic  government. 

This  hutorlcal  aanae  la  extremely  perti- 
nent for  \u.  We.  too.  are  In  the  time  of 
coafViton.  If  you  read  our  magazines,  our 
newspapers,  our  columnists,  you  will  be  in- 
formed that  there  U  a  great  fear,  a  lack  of 
conBdance  throughout  the  Nation;  this  fear 
ta  doe  to  tba  threat  to  civil  Ubertlea;  orderly 
constitutional  proceeees  sre  Inadequate,  we 
are  a  democracy  In  name  only;  therefore  men 
are  afraid. 

Would  It  not  ba  vtw  for  oa  to  look  Into 
history  for  tha  answers  to  our  confusions? 
It  Is  true  that  dvtl  rights  are  far  from  per- 


fect In  this  NsUon.  But  it  is  also  true  that 
there  has  never  been  a  time  when  there  was 
less  danger  of  their  abridgement.  In  1B30 
there  were  130  lynchlnga  In  America.  In 
1047  there  was  one  lynching.  Tbe  record  Is 
not  clesn.  but  the  record  shows  progreia. 
Tbe  record  ahows  that  there  -^ed  to  <Je- 

Btroy  tbe  constitutional  bal  ween  tae 

powers  of  tbe  Ststcs  and  tbe  Fed*  ral  Ocvern- 
ment. 

Tbe  record  shows  more:  It  showi  that  the 
fear  thr  •■-'-  "—  y";'ton  today  Is  not  f«ar 
for  clvi;  d  Morris  In  h's  Potit- 

scrlpt  to  irsurciny,  s.ud  that  In  18IHJ  we.  as 
a  nstlon.  wtre  unafraid,  we  bed  conflden:e. 
we  believed  In  otir*elves  and  In  our  future. 
Fifty  years  Istar  thst  confidence  has  vsn- 
isbed.  Tet  dnrtag  those  50  yenrs  dur  chrtl 
liberties  bad  tnertaaad.  Why  then  are  we 
now  afraid? 

Pcth'rx  h'«rnry.  too.  can  give  u»  the  sn- 
■»er.     T  n.  and  to  Americans  up  to 

the  twei.i^ii  centi:ry,  history  revealed  the 
orderly  and  alow  growth  of  human  frecdcm. 
Progress  meant  not  a  break  witn  tbe  past, 
but  a  fulflllraeut  of  the  past:  freedom  broid- 
enlng  down  from  precedent  to  precedent: 
rnd  reachire  out  to  nation  after  nation.  As 
tbe  Dec  1  of  Independence  phrased  it 

giving  rot   alcne  to  the   people  of 

this  country,  but  hope  to  all  the  world." 

I  do  not  know  when  thla  concept  of  history 
'died.  I  do  know  that  It  is  no  longer  taui;bt 
In  our  schools  and  it  has  ceased  to  be  he 
driving  power  iti  national  policy  Sometime 
during  tbe  last  40  years  our  Ideas  of  free- 
dom, the  rights  of  man.  the  Decl^^ratlon  of 
Independence,  the  dignity  of  the  Individ- 
ual—all  at  these  concepts  have  been  dilu.ed 
wi;h  the  Ideas  of  clsss  wsrr  right.'  of 

preaeure   groups,   a   collect:  ^.  cty.    state 

soclaUam.  And  out  of  the  dilution  has  ccroe 
not  hope,  but  despair;  nut  ialth  In  the  or- 
derly progress  of  men,  but  fear  lest  tbe 
deluge  be  upon  us.  In  our  generation  tils- 
tary  has  beeome  the  revelatlOB  off  calss- 
trophe.  Catastrophe  t*  Inevitable.  TT.ere 
Is  nothing  we  can  do  about  it.  Liberty  must 
die.  Preedom  muat  go.  Government  plm- 
ning.  state  soetaltsm.  some  forms  of  tot  ill- 
tarlanlsm — these  are  tbe  next  steps  In  his- 
torical development. 

Is  It  not  clear  why  modem  man  is  afraid? 
Re  U  filled  with  alarm  for  the  ssfety  of  his 
social  and  political  institutions.  In  Burope 
those  Institutions  hare  all  but  been  de- 
stroyed. Everywhere  social  galna  and  sc:lal 
welfare  have  been  given  precedence  over  the 
rights  of  freemen.  In  tbe  name  of  sorlsl 
gains  the  currency  and  credit  bsve  t'Cen 
seized  by  the  State:  tn  the  nsme  of  so:lal 
galiis  trade  has  been  directed  and  reguUted 
by  tbe  State;  In  the  name  of  social  g:.lns 
prleea  have  been  controlled  by  the  Stite. 
One  control  has  led  to  another  control  uitll 
9t  lest  the  State  has  bad  to  ration  bcus  ng. 
clothing,  food.  And  what  Is  the  coi  .se- 
quence? More  and  mere  controls  by  Gdv- 
ernment  have  led  to  less  and  less  goods  for 
tbe  common  man.  Instead  of  the  promised 
abiuidance.  there  Is  the  ration  card.  In- 
T  stead  of  freedom  from  want  there  are  Img 
^  lines  of  helpless  people  waiting  patiently. 
'  trusting  some  omnipotent  state  will  fill  tlielr 
empty  market  baskets.  Instead  of  freedom 
from  fear  there  is  humanity  on  tbe  verge  of 
despair. 

Two  weeks  ago.  before  a  committee  of  .he 
United  States  Senate  Bernard  Barucb  stld, 
"We  have  been  attempting  to  repair  I  be 
devastation  of  the  costliest  war  In  hlsttcy 
almost  entrely  throttgh  Government  loins 
snd  Government  Institutions.  The  results 
bsve  been  of  pigmy  proportions.  Let  us  call 
Into  action  tbe  giant  enaiglaa  of  aspiring  sad 
perspiring  peoples  everywhere." 

Tbe  energies  of  ti^e  people!  But  If  tbiwe 
energies  are  to  be  evoked,  tbe  people  must 
be  free.  Tet  everywhere  people  are  ringed 
around  by  barriers,  barriers  to  trade.  barrtiTS 
to  production,  barriers  to  thought,  barriers  to 
freedom.     Let  one  attempt  to  destroy  thisa 
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berrien  and  be  is  told  that  these  barriers 
are  the  compulsions  of  history. 

The  strength  of  communism  does  not  He 
in  Its  party  organization.  Its  cells,  the  num- 
ber of  its  adherenU.  Its  strength  lies  in  the 
atmoap'.iere  with  which  the  teaching  of  his- 
tory has  already  been  surrounded  In  our 
schools  and  colleges.  "Etwass  muss  ge- 
aabalienl"  "Btwau  muss  geschehen!" 
"Something  must  happen!"  Thla  was  the 
cry  of  the  National  Socialists  In  Germany. 
It  Is  tbe  cry  of  every  group  looking  for  the 
dissolution  of  a  political  order.  The  deluge 
U  St  band!  Act  I  Act  quickly  I  Scuttle  your 
past! 

It  was  the  strength  and  glory  of  Abraham 
Lincoln  that  he  did  not  renounce  hU  coun- 
try's history.  He  was  rooted  in  It.  He,  too. 
believed  that  there  was  a  compulsion  to  tbe 
Institutions  of  democracy.  That  compulsion 
tended  not  to  less  freedom,  but  to  more;  not 
to  revolution  and  caUstrophe.  but  to  an  ever 
enlarging  human  liberty.  The  Declaration 
of  Indei>endence  affirmed  the  goal  of  free- 
dom. It  affirmed  it  not  only  for  thU  land, 
but  for  the  people  of  all  lands;  not  only 
for  this  time,  but  for  all  future  time.  It 
was  liberty  and  liberty  alone  that  "gave 
promise  that  In  due  time  the  weights  should 
be  lifted  from  the  shoulders  of  men."  For 
that  principle  of  freedom  Lincoln  was  willing 
to  try  to  save  bis  country.  So  great  was  his 
devotion  to  It  that  he  afllrmed  he  would 
rather  be  assasslnsted  than  surrender  It. 

But  someone  aays.  you  do  not  understand: 
This  Is  tbe  century  of  the  common  man. 
The  common  man  today  Is  not  interested 
In  liberty.  He  sees  the  defects  of  the  In- 
stitutions of  liberty:  he  Is  "estranged  from 
the  systems  of  democracy  and  freedom": 
be  looks  wltb  wistful  eyes  at  some  form 
of  centralized  government  and  collective 
planning.  Tbe  common  man  today  wants 
security,  be  wants  housing,  be  wants  medi- 
cal care,  he  wanU  education,  he  wanU  these 
things  regardless  of  whether  or  no  they 
bankrupt  his  government  snd  destroy  his 
freedom.  Tou  cannot  rely  upKin  the  com- 
mon man  to  support  freedom. 

I  can  only  reply  that  It  is  thoae  who  thus 
speak  who  do  not  understand  tbe  common 
man.  Where  communism  has  entered  the 
world  today  It  has  been  through  treachery 
and  subterfuge,  never  by  a  freely  given  ma- 
jority vote  of  the  common  man.  Where  so- 
cialism has  come  In  It  has  always  come  In 
through  a  back  door,  protesting  that  It  really 
was  not  socialism,  promising  abundance  at 
the  same  time  that  It  supplied  ration  cards. 
Nowhere  have  the  common  people  of  the 
world  consciously  and  deliberately  deprived 
themselves  of  liberty. 

Abraham  Lincoln  had  faith  that  they  never 
would.  Lincoln's  faith  In  the  common  man 
shines  like  a  beacon  in  tbe  dark  and  uncer- 
Uln  days  of  the  first  4  months  of  his  ad- 
ministration. Pot  a  time,  that  faith  had 
to  be  content  to  be  merely  a  faith.  Events, 
then  as  now.  seemed  to  belle  It.  In  March 
1861.  the  people  did  not  know  what  they 
wanted:  they  seemed  lUtleas,  unconcerned. 
Indifferent.  "The  desire  for  peace;  the  hope 
of  compromise,  disbelief  •  •  •  and, 
•trangest  of  all.  a  certain  national  lethargy 
aaemed  utterly  Impoeslble  to  account 
for.  •  •  •  All  seemed  to  mark  a  decad- 
ence of  patriotic  feeling"  Public  men  were 
willing  to  "abandon  constitutional  land- 
marks and  sacrifice  elemenUry  rights." 
There  were  abundant  grounds  for  despair. 
(Vol.  in.  p.  441.  NIcolay  and  Hay  ) 

Lincoln,  however,  did  not  lose  hope.  He 
believed  and  he  affirmed  that  liberty  was 
the  concern  of  the  common  man.  "This  was 
eaaentlally  a  people's  contest — a  struggle  to 
maintain  that  form  of  government  whoee 
leading  object  Is  to  elevste  tbe  condition  of 
men.  to  lift  artificial  weights  from  all  shoul- 
ders, to  clear  the  paths  of  laudable  ptirsulta 
for  all,  to  afford  an  unfettered  start,  and  a 
fair  chance  In  the  race  of  life."  Whatever 
the  defects  of  free  government,  he  did  not 


doubt  Its  succeeaors.  "The  free  Instltutlona 
we  have  enjoyed  have  developed  the  powers 
and  Improved  the  condition  of  our  whole 
people  beyond  any  example  in  the  world.** 
Lincoln  affirmed  that  the  common  man 
understood  thU.  He  bad  faltb  that,  when 
"confronted  with  the  question  whether  dis- 
contented Individuals  too  few  In  number 
to  control  administration  •  •  •  could 
arbitrarily  without  any  pretense  •  •  • 
put  an  end  to  free  government,"  tbe  com- 
mon man  would  act. 

That  faith  of  Lincoln  was  more  than  con- 
firmed. In  the  hour  of  national  trial,  the 
people  stood  firm.  While  many  ofllcers  re- 
signed from  the  Army  and  withdrew  t )  the 
opposition,  "not  one  common  soldier  or  com- 
mon sailor  deserted  his  flag."  Not  only  that, 
but,  when  the  call  went  out  for  men  to  de- 
fend liberty,  almost  over  night  the  people 
responded.  For  the  first  time  in  hlstcy  an 
army  of  400.000  men  was  created,  not  one  of 
whom  was  there  but  of  his  own  free  will  out 
of  devotion  to  freedom.  Lincoln  saw  It  all 
and  read  Its  meaning  clearly.  "Tblu.  he 
said,  "Is  the  patriotic  Instinct  of  the  plain 
people.  They  understand  without  an  argu- 
ment that  the  destroying  of  the  Govern- 
ment founded  by  Washington  means  no  good 
to  them." 

No  wonder  Lincoln  could  lead  a  democracy. 
He  perceived  that  Its  strength  actually  lies 
In  the  common  man.  It  Is  not  a  material 
strength,  a  strength  of  numbers:  It  Is  a 
moral  strength,  the  conscience  and  hopes  of 
humanity.  As  the  compass  needle  responds 
to  the  magnetic  pole  so  the  hearts  of  men 
respond  to  truth  and  right  and  frcidom. 
Trusting  the  plain  people,  Lincoln  was  close 
to  them,  he  talked  their  language:  he  was 
bold  to  tell  them  the  truth.  He  believed 
that  the  people  can  understand. 

Do  you  believe  It?  Why,  then,  do  you  not 
arm  yourselves  with  Lincoln's  faith?  Why 
do  you  not  set  yourselves  without  reserva- 
tion, without  thought  of  personal  ambition 
or  political  preferment  to  speak  to  the  hearts 
of  the  American  people,  to  tell  them  the 
truth?  Tell  them  we  don't  live  In  a  safe 
world  or  a  secure  world.  Tell  them  security 
Is  for  the  dead.  Tell  them  liberty  Is  fight- 
ing for  its  life.  Tell  them  this  Nation  must 
be  strong  or  the  battle  will  be  lost.  Tell 
them  the  first  requirement  of  strength  Is 
faith  In  freedom,  belief  again  that  it  Is  the 
goal  of  history,  belief  again  that  only  with 
freedom  and  under  freedom  can  there  be  sure 
and  steady  progress.  Tell  them  that  the 
second  requirement  of  strength  for  our 
Nation  Is  economy,  then  more  economy,  and 
then  still  more  economy.  "Overhanging 
everything,"  said  Mr.  Baruch,  "Is  the  national 
debt.  It  pressures  for  Inflation.  It  Imperils 
our  national  security.  In  the  event  of  a  fu- 
ture emergency  our  national  debt  might 
paralyze  tis.  A  nation  that  has  destroyed  Its 
national  credit  has  no  recourse  other  than 
regimentation." 

But  do  not  limit  yourselves  to  the  freedom 
and  the  economy  needed  on  the  home  front. 
Bring  to  the  people  the  truth  from  abroad. 
Tell  them  that  If  liberty  Is  to  survive.  It 
needs  every  friend  and  ally  it  cam  find  any- 
where In  the  world.  Tell  them  these  allies 
must  be  strong;  they  must  have  food  they 
mtist  have  machines;  they  must  have  dollars. 
But.  tell  them  more  than  that.  Tell  them 
they  must  have  our  faith.  Do  not  mislead 
the  common  man  into  believing  that  dollars 
alone  can  save  the  world.  They  can'"-.  No 
amount  of  money  can  revive  the  sick  nations 
of  Europe  and  Asia  unless  womewhere  we 
can  revive  their  hearts  and  their  spirits. 
Ultimately  it  Is  the  common  man  of  Enjfland, 
of  Prance,  of  Germany,  who  must  rise  to  the 
defense  of  bis  own  freedom.  He  mt.st  be 
willing  to  figbt  against  communism  for  tbe 
preservation  of  his  own  dignity. 

Finally,  tell  them  that  common  men  who 
love  liberty  belong  together.  They  must 
stand  together,  united  peoples,  united  na- 
tions, In  a  free  and  peaceful  world.    Liberty 


and  union  are  one  and  inseparable,  now  and 
forever. 

"Having  thus  choeen  our  course,  without 
guile  and  with  pure  purpose,  let  us  renew 
our  trust  in  God  and  go  forward  without 
fear  and  wltb  manly  hearts." 


Displaced  Persons  in  Americk 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HARLEY  M.  KILGORE 

or  WEST  VltCINU 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  April  1  (legislative  day  of 
Monday.  March  29'* ,  194S 

Mr.  KILGORE.  Mr.  President,  the 
New  York  Times  magazine  of  Sunday, 
March  28,  carried  an  exceptionally  fine 
article  entitled  '  DP's  In  America:  "We 
Have  Become  Alive.' "  written  by  Ger- 
trude Samuels.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  this  article  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Congressional  Rkcord. 

Thsre  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

DP's  IN  AMERICA:    "WE  HAVE  BECOUZ  AUVE** 

(By  Gertrude  Samuels) 

It  Is  Just  a  year  since  I  returned  from  a 
visit  to  the  displaced  persons  camps  of  Ger- 
many, on  a  boat  bound  for  the  United  States 
with  refugees  and  war  orphans.  Behind  them 
lay  all  the  misery  and  uncertainty  of  two 
eras — the  Hitler  war  era  of  concentration 
and  slave  labor  camps  and  common  graves; 
and  the  postwar  era  of  makeshift  DP  and 
children's  centers.    Before  them  lay  America. 

And  they  looked  to  America  as  though  to  a 
miracle — with  the  emotion  born  of  miracles — 
unable  to  believe  It  could  come  true.  There 
was  hardly  one  among  them  from  the  teen- 
age children  who  had  lost  every  precious  thing 
in  life,  to  the  quiet,  sturdy  men  and  women 
of  many  nations — ^Poles  Estonians.  Letts. 
Lithuanians.  Yugoalav^-who  did  not  believe 
that  life  could  be  good  again.  Yet.  as  they 
neared  the  new  horizon,  the  questions  in  their 
minds  were:  How  would  they  fit  into  Ameri- 
can life?  What  would  their  contribution  be? 
Above  all,  would  Americans  accept  them — 
into  their  homes,  their  communities,  and 
their  hearts? 

Now  I  have  seen  and  heard  the  answers  to 
these  questions. 

I  have  gone  into  the  neighborhoods  where 
DFs  of  a  year  ago  have  made  homes  and 
found  Jobs.  I  have  gone  Into  the  schools 
where  they  are  learning  the  new  language; 
have  spoken  to  their  employers,  neighbors, 
social  workers  who  helped  them,  and  their 
teachers.  And  I  have  met  again  some  of  the 
children  with  whom  I  saUed  from  Germany, 
who.  like  the  adult  DP's,  have  been  dispersed 
to  32  States  of  the  country. 

And  the  picture  they  make  is  itself  miracu- 
lous. Because  I  had  seen  something  of  their 
earnestness  before  they  landed  In  America,  I 
had  expected  some  assimilation.  What  I 
had  not  guessed  was  the  extent  to  which  thla 
could  be  accomplished  In  a  few  brief  months. 
And  equally  surprising  was  the  natural  ease 
and  sunple  friendliness  with  which  Ameri- 
cans have  warmed  to  the  former  DP's.  As 
one  new  immigrant  put  It.  with  the  poetical 
flourish  hU  English  has  taken:  "Whan  we 
came  many  of  the  people  helped  us.  And  yet 
tbeee  people  knew  tis  not.  For  tbe  first  tlma 
we  have  become  alive." 

What  this  means— to  "become  alive"— Is 
llluatrated   by    two   kinds   of   reaattlamaas 
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1043  the  Oastapo  Jailed  him.  his  parenta 

broibar.  and  killed  another  brother  on 

loorstap  of  their  bouse  as   be  was  en- 

Aftw  S  daya  of  queetlonlng.  Victor 

nt  in  a  tranaport  of  thousands  to  Oroa- 

concantratton  camp,  where  he  became 

working  from  4  a.  m.  to  11  p.  m. 

Bens  factory,  living  on  bread 

loup,  listening  at  night  to  the  dying 

lank  under  the  heavy  work,  lack  of  food. 

he  bcatluga. 

as  tb*  Russians  neared  Poland,  all 
:ould  stand  were  sent  to  Dachau.    Vlc- 
^  raa  kept   behind   to  care   for   the  sick. 
on  the  5th  of  i\prU  1945.  I  remember. 
In   my  eyes  this  wonderful  picture. 
I  American  tanks  forced  the  Oerman  sol- 
out  of  the  forcat  and  cleaned  them  up  " 
sent  then,  as  medical  aide,  to 
totirfc*n.  later  to  the  Moaabach  DP  camp, 
with   UNRRA.   where  he  first  met 
lla.    Aftar  tbalr  marrla^.  they  trans- 
to  th*  igl—taihaimii  children's  cen- 
to help  baal  ih*  broken 
of  chlldran. 
s  history — and  that  of  her  fam- 
frooB  Victor  °s  only  In  degree.     A 
te  doctor  of  oicdlctne  of  Belgrade  Unl- 
LudmlUa  waa  forced  Into  a  slave-labor 
near  Berlin,  doing  a  mechanic's  work, 
her  medical  and  linguistic  abUl- 
apcaka  savan  languagaa — the  Naala 
her    statua    to   doctor    In    partial 
of  a  factory  hOipMal. 
father.  NlkolaJ  Staragow.  an  electrical 
who  had  fled  from  Ruaala  to  Tugo- 
in  1930.  had  refuaad  to  fight  the  Ttigo- 
partisana  and   was   deported   with    his 
to  tb*  sam*  work  camp.     After  the 
and  Seventh  American  Armies  liber- 
Lb*  Staragows.  they  were  sent  to  Mosa- 
DP  oamp.  where  LudmlUa  was  a  doctor 
UNRRA. 

months  ago  the  Moralskls  arrived 
tb*  DP  campa  with  all  their  worldly 
ons  on  their  backs  and  In  one  sult- 
and    with    tl4    tram    the    American 
Refugee    CoouBlttee.    which    had 
their   way   over.     They   had    aaked   In 
Y  rk    to   settle    In    Chicago,   beeaua*. 
fa  they  had  no  Amartoan  ralatlvaa  or 
they  had  a  DP  friand.  a  Jewlah  doe- 
tor  i4ho  had  worked  with  them  at  Aglaatar- 
bauarn. 

Wtiiln  S  w«*fcs  aftar  arriving  In  Chl- 
eago.  with  the  help  of  Church  World  Scrv- 
tb*  United  Charltlaa  of  Cbleago.  Um 
Moralskls  had  a  boma  and  Victor  a  Job. 
Vlcto-  waa  told  that  tba  ownar  of  a  car- 
panuf  shop  needed  a  helper.    Would  he  be 
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willlnff  to  learn  a  new  trad*  tmtll  be  mas- 
tered English — learn  to  make  raataurant  fix- 
tures, drop  ceilings,  do  upholstery?  There 
were  rooms  above  the  shop  which,  though 
tmlBboMtaCad  for  years,  could  be  made  Into 
llHHg  fwrtara  for  hft  family.  Victor  waa 
vtllti^. 

■a  movad  his  wife  and  child  Into  the 
ababby-looklng  building.  For  the  first  week, 
lacking  furniture  and  bedclothea  and  refus- 
ing help,  they  slept  on  the  fioor.  "But  Is  all 
right."  Victor  adds  calmly  in  recaUmg  thla. 
"We  have  slept  on  the  earth  and  foreats. 
Tbla  was  Ilk*  heaven."  He  Joined  the  car- 
penters' tuilon.  botight  furniture  on  the  In- 
atoilHMBt  plan,  painted  and  wall-papcrad  the 
rooMS.  pttt  a  boUer  In  the  crude  bathroom, 
and  made  electrical  Installations. 

A  few  months  later,  the  Church  World 
Service  brought  Ludmllla's  parents  and 
jrounger  sister  and  brother — the  Stars- 
gows — out  of  the  DP  campa  and  reunited 
the  family  in  the  eight  rooms  which  Victor 
refashioned 

Today  their  llvaa  are  an  ■iwaitng  con- 
trast to  their  ~  former  exlataneaa.  Their 
home  exudes  the  new  spirit  The  modem- 
tstlc  fxirnittire.  the  flowered  linoleum  on 
the  floors,  the  wonderful  mixture  of  wall 
decorations  ranging  from  holy  pictures  and 
concentration  camp  scenes  to  a  picture  of 
Roy  Rogers  and  his  horse  Trigger,  the  work 
boots  drying  out  above  the  stove,  the  apctlesa 
cleanllneas  of  It  all — reflect  a  family  that  has 
seii>d  down. 

And  the  hot  tea  and  plroahnlks  (sugar 
cakaa)  lor  the  visitor  ("When  we  bake  to 
home  It  coats  not  so  much"),  the  Sundsy 
vtalu  with  their  friends  from  the  Aglaster- 
hausen.  their  family  songfests  and  the  long 
evening  hours  of  study  (the  Pollsh-Kngllah 
dictionary  Is  a  living  room  fixture) — reflect 
natures  that  are  clearly  outgoing,  eager  for 
friendship.  Intense  'about  being  Amerlcaiu  " 

As  their  grocer  next  door  artlessly  summed 
up  their  home  life:  "You  know,  this  Is  typical 
for  Slavs.  They  are  good  people.  We  have 
seen  how  friendship  and  good-will  moves 
them      And  they  pay  cash  for  everything." 

Another  s]rmbol  of  Integration  Is  their 
work.  In  addition  to  being  physically 
haalthy  (all  DP's  mtist  undergo  mental. 
physical,  literacy  and  cotinter-intelllgence 
testa  before  emigrating),  the  Moralskls  and 
Staragows  take  working  for  granted 

Victor  has  his  carpentry  work  In  the  shop 
balow.  where  his  employer  says  he  works  even 
too  hard.  The  Moralsk:.*  have  5  years  In 
which  to  pay  back  the  M90  transportation 
coau  to  the  welfare  agency  "But."  says  Vic- 
tor with  hu  calm  asaurance.  "It  will  all  be 
paid  by  next  year."  He  often  earns  glOO  a 
week,  has  paid  off  9430  on  the  furniture,  and 
sends  40-pound  packages  of  food,  clothing. 
and  thoea  to  his  parenta  In  Poland,  last  cur- 
vtvors  of  his  family. 

With  her  mother  doing  the  boiuework. 
Ludmllla  has  uken  a  Job  as  laboratory  assist- 
ant at  St.  Luke's  Hospital,  earning  4150  a 
month:  she  do««  blocd  counts,  studlea  hemo- 
globin contents,  and  makes  reports  In  Eng- 
lish for  the  records.  Dr.  Bdwln  F.  Hlrscb. 
director  of  the  laboratory,  had  the  highest 
pralsa  for  her  ability.  He  had  needed  an- 
other asalatant.  and  when  he  went  over  her 
history  he  knew  that  anyone  with  that  expe- 
rience and  linguistic  ability  had  to  be  good. 

The  other  Staragow.  an  erect  and  gauntly 
haadaome  man  In  his  fifties,  has  also  carved 
a  nldia.  aa  a  leather  factory  worker,  earning 
•ao  a  week.  And  hU  aon.  M-y«ar-oId  Oleg. 
a  medical  student,  eama  ISO  weekly  as  a  ga- 
r«f*  baMliBan.  Mother  Staragow.  reflecting 
cm  tbair  tadtiatry.  offered.  "Th*  past  Is  paat. 
like  au  imposalbl*  ctory."  It  U  th*  future 
for  which  they  live. 

With  the  exception  of  young  George  (wboa* 
only  spoken  words  are  "Oh.  boy~  and  "Okay") 
tha  wbol*  family  studlea  or  go«s  to  school. 
Tb*  MoralaklB  and  Father  Staragow  attend 
evanlng  daaaaa  at  the  nelghborbocd  Y. 
Tliere.  m  the  small,  crowded  room,  decorated 


with  charta  of  Congreaa  and  Government, 
where  a  score  of  forelgn-bom  Jien  and  worn* 
en  pored  over  a  Federal  textbook  on  clUzen- 
ahlp  and  bigllsh  workabeeu.  their  Instrucior 
said:  "The  Moralakls  are  doers.  They  moved 
Into  the  advanced  Xngllsh  eroup  after  a 
few  weeks.  You  see,  they're  educated  in  thslr 
own  language." 

Sitting  at  dinner  with  the  family  ttat 
evening — a  simple  meal  of  beef  stew  a  ad 
sauerkraut,  red  wine  and  fresh  fruit,  which 
was  like  a  rich  banquet  In  that  atmoephrre 
of  concern  and  love  for  one  another — I  aaked 
Victor  what  his  plans  were. 

"Just  for  this  year,  we  must  live  agalii." 
he  said  quietly.  "We  need  thee*  cloth ■*. 
this  food  and  chairs,  those  necessary  things 
And  we  mtist  pay  back  first  all  that  we  ove 
to  those  who  have  helped  us.  We  make  one 
plan  at  one  time,  then  we  can  make  bun* 
dreds. 

"We  all  feel  so  changed."  he  went  on.  "so 
alive  now.  I  did  not  want  my  family  to  go 
back  to  Poland  after  the  war.  because  many 
people  who  came  Into  the  camp  illegally 
told  the  same  thing — that  this  Polish  Gov- 
ernment is  not  free.  I  do  not  care  for  that. 
America."  and  his  voice  shook  with  earnest- 
ness in  the  quiet  of  the  room,  "has  been  good 
to  tu.  And  m-e  will  do  evey thing  to  make 
her  glad  of  this." 

The  other  kind  of  resettlement  which  I 
saw — of  a  Jewish  war  c«phan — stirred  per- 
aonal  memories.  When  I  returned  from  the 
campa  last  year.  I  wrote  this  of  Llll  SUblger. 
one  of  the  M  war  orphans  who  sailed  with 
ua: 

■  The  pretty,  raven-haired  17-year-old  Po- 
lish Jew3ss.  born  in  Auschwitz,  was  11  when 
the  Naxis  ordered  the  Jewish  people  of  her 
community  to  the  Soanowlta  ghetto.  She 
wcH-ked  as  a  garbage  ct^ector  In  a  camp  11 
kilometers  from  the  ghetto,  making  the  trip 
home  daily.  In  1943.  while  LiU  was  at  work, 
all  the  ghetto  inhabitants,  Including  LiU's 
parenu.  her  two  sisters.  Helga.  18.  Ruth.  15. 
and  a  brother,  Seth.  7.  were  sent  to  the  left, 
back  to  Auschwitz  to  be  killed.  She  was 
kept  at  her  work  camp  for  2  years:  after- 
ward all  there  were  moved  from  one  camp 
to  another — landeshut,  Orosz-Roeen,  Flos- 
senburg. 

"  'People  who  have  not  lived  in  that  atmos- 
phere— '  she  began.  Then  she  shook  her 
head.  'We  are  told  to  forget,  but  we  can- 
not. Believe  me,  we  want  to.  we  are  young, 
and  we  would  forget.  •  •  •  If  I  could 
be  calm  again.  Thla  la  our  blggeat  wish. 
To  have  some  peace  '  " 

Today.  Llll  has  found  peace  And  security, 
and  a  constructive  life. 

In  contrast  to  the  somber,  lonely  child 
who  stared  at  the  new  horizon  of  America 
so  tense  with  emotion  that  she  could 
not  weep.  Llll  today  is  a  healthy,  rosy- 
cheeked  girl  with  sparkling  eyes  and  a  fam- 
ily." She  lives  In  a  pleasant,  middle-class 
boma  with  a  gentle,  gray-haired  woman  who 
htm  aeven  grown  children  of  her  own.  The 
natural  and  loving  eaae  with  which  Llll  called 
her  "Mother"  told  Ita  own  story. 

8h«  baa  her  own  small  neat  room  with 
anapahota  of  her  decKl  sisters  on  her  wall: 
the  Nazis  destroyed  the  only  picture  of  her 
parents.  Her  cousin.  Alfred,  sole  survivor 
of  bis  family,  as  Llll  was  of  hers,  lives  with 
her  "mother's"  son  In  the  apartment  below, 
so  their  bond  Is  unbroken. 

And  Llll  Is  going  to  school.  LlU's  school 
record  Is  perhapa  the  greatest  single  memo- 
rial to  one  child's  quest  for  peace.  This  was 
a  child  who  hadn't  known  school  since  she 
was  II.  who.  In  the  ghettoes,  concentration 
and  slave  labor  campe.  was  denied  books  and 
newspapers  and  even  conversation.  In  her 
1  year  st  the  Bennett  High  School  In  Buffalo 
She  has  finished  2>2  years'  work.  She  asked 
for — and  received  permission  to  carry  all  the 
regular  subjecu. 

Sb*  paaeed  her  first-year  finals  last  June. 
averaging  g5.  with  a  75  In  Engllab.  She 
went  to  summer  school  and  made  up  half  a 
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year:  at  the  end  of  5  more  months  she  took 
aeeond-year  examinations,  passing  with  92's 
and  B3's.  Now  a  Junior,  she  carrlea  six 
academic  subjects.  Including  English  8-A, 
world  history  and  business  arithmetic.  She 
Is  expected  to  graduate  with  the  rest  of  her 
class  next  January. 

Her  performance,  which  has  the  teachers 
completely  fascinated,  was  explained  this  way 
by  her  principal:  "We  tried  to  understand 
her  problem  a  bit,  and  told  the  teachers  what 
she  had  been  up  against.  Then  we  Just 
assigned  her  to  claaaea  to  see  what  would 
happen.  She  had  a  tremendotis  hunger  to 
learn.  And  this  Is  what  happened." 
To  Llll  It  seemed  natural  enough. 
"At  first."  she  said.  "I  thought  It  could 
never  be.  But  I  remembered  that  every  per- 
son Is  human  and  has  the  right  to  take  out 
rrom  life  aa  much  as  possible  now.  I  have 
mlaaed  so  much,  so  at  first  my  English  and 
Polish  dictionary  were  together  always  at 
school.  Some  could  do  their  work  In  half 
an  hour;  for  me  It  would  Uke  very  many 
hours. 

"Now,  I  am  not  any  more  confused  about 
many  things."  she  went  on,  her  wise  eyes 
reflective.  "Life  used  to  be  without  meaning 
once.  It  used  to  be.  What  will  happen  to  me 
tomorrow,  tomorrow?  Now  I  know  I  have  a 
future.  Each  day  Is  a  happy  day.  because  I 
can  feel  normal  and  be  as  a  human  being." 
In  her  snow-white  Gibson-girl  blouse,  sit- 
ting with  her  American  friends  in  the  school 
cafeteria  which  rang  and  reverberated  with 
the  noise  of  a  thousand  teen-agers.  Llll  was 
clearly  one  of  them — accepted  and  respon- 
sive. And  thinking  back  t«  another  scene  of 
Just  a  year  ago — to  our  last  lunch  on  German 
soil  In  the  DP  cafeteria  at  Bremerhaven,  and 
that  tenae  and  frightened  atmasphere,  amoi  g 
people  who  were  not  sure  they  would  ever  go 
anywhere — I  could  hardly  hear  Llli's  laugh- 
ing question:  "Do  you  think  we  are  very 
noisy  here  at  lunch?" 

What  has  happened  to  the  Moralskls  and 
Staragows  and  the  Llll  Sllblgers  on  American 
soil  is  true  for  many  of  the  30.000  DP's  who 
have  come  in  the  paat  20  months.  For  these 
told  of  here  were  not  handplcked.  They  were 
choeen  at  random  from  a  dozen  families  stig- 
gMted  by  the  great  welfare  agencies  working 
to  resettle  DPs  In  America— the  Church 
World  Service,  the  National  Catholic  Wel- 
fare Conference,  and  the  United  Service  for 
New  Americans  (Jewish) .  And  from  a  doaen 
of  the  war  orphans  with  whom  I  have  kept  In 
touch. 

That  Americans  are  well  aware  of  the  In- 
telligence, love  of  humanity,  and  skills  which 
these  displaced  persons  bring  with  them  Is 
shown  by  the  way  communities  have  warmed 
to  them,  and  by  the  swelling  grass-roota 
movement  to  welcome  more  of  them  which 
has  occurred  in  the  Middle  West  and  North 
Central  States  of  Minnesota.  Wisconsin.  Ne- 
braska, Iowa,  and  North  and  South  Dakota. 
These  movemenla  stem  from  two  consid- 
erations. One  Is  humanitarian,  for  thou- 
sands of  cltiaens  In  these  areas — second  and 
third  generation  pioneers — have  relatives  In 
the  DP  camps  whom  they  seek  to  help;  they 
are  stymied  by  our  resulctlve  Immigration 
system,  which  still  seU  aside  two-thirds  of 
Its  annual  quotas  for  Great  Britain  and  Ger- 
many. 

The  other  consideration  Is  practical. 
These  States,  the  breadbasket  of  the  coiin- 
try,  have  lost  heavily  In  popxilatlon  since 
1940  (North  Dakota,  for  Instance,  by  148.- 
417;  Wisconsin.  Nebraska,  and  Minnesota  by 
100,000  each,  or  aome  dozen  States  Ip  the 
area  by  a  total  of  1.000.000) .  The  slogan  has 
been  gaining  that  "If  the  DP's  need  America, 
America  needs  DP's." 

These  facts  led  laat  October  to  a  unique 
experiment  In  North  Dakota,  where  Governor 
Fred  G.  Aandahl  created  a  committee  of 
13  from  church,  labor,  agricultural,  and 
veterans'  group*  to  survey  his  SUte.-  looking 


to  the  poaalbllltlea  of  DP  resettlement.  A 
month  later  Gov.  Luther  W,  Youngdahl  of 
Minnesota  created  a  10-man  comjnlsslon  on 
the  Resettlement  of  Displaced  Persons,  and, 
through  the  churches,  circulated  100,000 
questionnaires  which  bluntly  asked:  Have 
you  relatives  In  DP  camps  In  Europe  whom 
you  would  like  to  help  bring  to  Minnesota  to 
live?  If  not,  would  you  like  to  help  a  DP 
family  to  come  to  Minnesota?  •  •  • 
What  kind  of  assistance  could  you  offer  (liv- 
ing quarters,  employment,  etc.)?  Other 
States  followed  suit — Nebraska  with  a  31- 
man  committee,  South  Dakota  and  Wiscon- 
sin with  State-wide  church  surveys. 

And  what  began  as  an  experiment  by  the 
governors  swelled  to  a  people's  drive  for  ac- 
tion. Church,  labor,  and  civic  groups  report 
thousands  of  requests  to  bring  in  DP  farm 
families,  skilled  workers,  nurses,  domestics, 
and  war  orphans.  As  a  spokesman  for  the 
surveys  puts  It:  "These  good  people  are 
closer  to  the  shores  of  Europe  than  many 
imagine." 

The  surveys  come  at  a  time  when  the  whole 
DP  problem— for  there  are  still  850.000  men. 
women,  and  children  In  the  camps.  73  percent 
of  them  Ih  family  units — is  being  studied  In 
Washington.  A  recent  Senate  bill,  which  has 
been,  critlzed  as  Inadequate,  antl-Cathollc 
and  anti-Semitic,  proposes  that  100.(X)0  DP's 
be  admitted  in  the  next  2  years.  Most  Gov- 
ernment, religious,  and  civic  groups  believe 
that  something  like  the  Stratton  bill,  which 
has  slumbered  In  Congress  for  15  months, 
represents  a  more  honorable  solution  of  the 
problem.  It  puts  Americas  "ffllr  share"  at 
400.000  over  a  4-year  period,  with  admission 
on  a  human  rather  then  selective  basis. 

Whether  the  mood  of  the  American  people 
will  Influence  Congress  remains  to  be  seen. 
The  Moralskls.  the  Staragows.  and  the  Lilis 
have  already  made  their  mark,  and  the  last 
question  goes:  Do  they  point  the  way  for 
others?    Only  Congresr.  can  answer  that  one. 
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Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Increasing  tendency  toward  monopoly  In 
business  during  the  last  few  years  has 
resulted  In  studies  by  leading  economists, 
businessmen,  and  Members  of  Congress. 
In  attempting  to  find  a  solution  for  this 
problem  it  is  important  to  consider  the 
various  proposals  that  have  been  made. 
Pred  I.  Rasmiond,  a  businessman  in  Chi- 
cago, who  has  had  a  long  experience  in 
private  enterprise,  views  with  alarm  the 
increasing  tendency  toward  economic 
concentration.  He  has  written  a  book  in 
which  he  sets  forth  the  ways  and  means 
he  thinks  the  problem  can  be  handled. 
Mr.  Raymond's  analysis  has  many  inter- 
esting features  though  there  is  much 
controversy  about  the  remedies  he  has 
suggested  in  his  book,  the  Limitist. 

The  study  definitely  deserves  consid- 
eration of  those  Interested  in  this  prob- 
lem. Under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks. I  Include  a  discussion  and  review 
of  the  Limitist  by  John  M.  Blair,  econo- 


mist of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission, 
which  is  as  follows: 

In  this  abCHt  work  Mr.  Raymond  presenta 
the  case  for  "limltlsm,"  which  might  roughly 
be  defined  as  a  phlloeophy  of  reatralnlnf  eco- 
nomic concentration  by  placing  an  arbitrary 
maximum  celling  on  the  permlsalble  sixe  of 
firms  or  the  proportion  of  an  Industry's  busi- 
ness which  any  individual  firm  or  group  of 
firms  is  permitted  to  hold. 

Limltlsm  Is  by  no  means  a  novel  doctrine 
in  this  country.  Among  Its  earliest  adher- 
ents was  the  elder  Senator  La  FoUette.  who 
In  1911  proposed  an  amendment  to  the  Sher- 
man  Act  which  would  prohibit  any  firm  from  > 
holding  more  than  40  percent  control  of  an 
Industry.  But  In  very  recent  years  limltlsm 
has  become  a  matter  of  major  importance, 
both  on  the  domestic  and  International 
scenes.  The  courts  have  been  concerned, 
notably  in  the  recent  aliunlnum  case,  with 
what  percentage  of  control  of  an  Industry 
constitutes,  per  se,  a  violation  of  the  Shor- 
man  Act,  and  various  economlsu  have 
struggled  with  the  problem  of  defining  limits 
of  control  on  economic  grounds.  On  the 
international  scene,  the  decarteltxatlon  law 
for  the  British  and  American  aonee  of  Ger- 
many provides  that  If  any  German  firm 
reaches  a  size  of  ICCKW  workers,  a  prima  facie 
case  exists  for  examining  the  concern  on  the 
grounds  that  it  possibly  represents  an  exces- 
sive concentration  of  economic  power. 

The  heart  of  Mr.  Raymond's  particular 
variant  of  limltlsm  is  a  restriction  upon  the 
size  of  any  large  firm  (public  utilities  ex- 
cepted) to  one  point  of  delivery  or  shipping 
point.  "•  •  •  no  person  shall  control 
one  or  more  business  organizations  which 
deliver  to  purchasers  at  more  than  one  point 
of  delivery  any  of  the  commodities  or  seirv- 
ices  sold  by  any  of  such  organizations  unleaa 
and  except  In  case  tl:ie  total  of  all  employe 
engaged  In  and  for  such  organizations  la  " 
than  1.000  " 

Behind  the  doctrine  of  Ihnltlam,  and  also 
behind  all  meastires  designed  to  check  eco- 
nomic   concentration,    is   a    profound    belief 
in   the   economic,   social,   and   political   de- 
sirability  of    a    widespread    distribution    of 
propertv.    The  absence  of  any  such  diffusion 
should  be  apparent  to  aU.    The  reasons  for 
Its  abeence.  according  to  Mr.  Raymond,  are 
as   follovws:     (1)    Through    the    creation    of 
modern  legal  Instrumentalities  such  as  cor- 
porate  trusteeship,   the   eetate   corporaUon, 
etc..  the  poaslblllty  of  a  dissipation  of  for- 
tunes by  Incompetent  heirs  has  largely  been 
ellmUiated;    (2)    panics,  bank  failtirea.  and 
monetary  Infiatlon  no  longer  result  In  a  re- 
distribution of  wealth,  since  these  upheavals 
now  have  an  equal  If  not  greater  effect  upon 
small  as  upon  large  savers;    (3)    the  redis- 
tribution of  wealth  which  takea  place  as  a 
result  of  the  transfer  of  btulnAa  from  large, 
established  firms  to  new  and  smaller  con- 
cerns J  of  Halted  importance,  owing  to  the 
multitudinous   difficulties   confronting   the 
average  small  firm  today;    (4)    the  develop- 
ment of  new  means  of  transportation   and 
commvmlcatlon  has  made  It  possible  for  large 
firms    to    operate    on    a    Nation-wide    basis 
without  being  seriously  affected  by  the  law 
of  diminishing  returns;  (5)  the  rise  In  capi- 
tal   requirements   of    mass    production   baa 
made  It  Increasingly  dlfBcult  for  enterprises 
to  become  esUblished:    <6)    in  the  field  of 
marketing  the  producer  who  makes  only  one 
product  Is  at  a  marked  disadvantage  as  com- 
pared to  the  large,  diversified  concern  which 
produces   a   variety   of    goods   that   can    be 
advertised  and  distributed  Jointly;    (7)   be- 
cause of  the  diflScultles  facUig  small  business, 
many  small  firms  which  develop  new  and 
Improved  products  dispose  of  them  on  a  roy- 
alty basis  to  establish  large  concerns;  (8)  the 
advent  of  the  chain  store  not  only  haa  bad 
the  obvious  effect  of  eliminating  ntmierous 
small  retailers  and  wholesalers,  but.  In  addi- 
tion, has  proved  harmftU  to  smaU  producera 
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the  cbulQA  taad  to  emtnOlae  their  pur- 
.  thereby  rvduelac  the  number  of  out- 
ftrmlUble  to  iman  mAnufacturen;  (9) 
IBMUI  coDcvm  which  develops  »  new  and 
prodiict  wlU.  in  all  likelihood.  b« 
over  by  a  giant  corporation.  "IX  the 
nt  refUM«  to  )otn  when  he  has  the 
tavttitkMft.  be  must  face  the  protMMltty  that 
larg*  eorporatton  will  then  tatroMce  a 
product.  This  in  turn  will  fore* 
of  the  large  corporation's  competlton 
to  <lo  so.  and  thus  the  Independent's  coro- 
ion  wUl  be  ao  great  as  to  endanger  his 
continued  succeaa  U  he  remains  Independ- 
ent 

T^iM  Lack  of  altcmatlves  open  to  the  In- 
t  la  pan  of  what  Mrs.  Raymond 
growth."  Otant  corporattoaa 
<Uf  •Blarglng  their  operations 
the  market  and  bsek- 
waiit  toward  raw  materials.  The  fear  that 
supplier  of  raw  matertala  or  parts, 
psrilcularty  critical  items,  might  sell  otit  to 
a  r  val  Impels  tbs  large  oorporatloo  to  a^ 
sorl  I  or  dupUcat*  the  faculties  upon 
s  di 
l^r.  Rayaoad  aakas  the  interesting  point 
this  desire  to  obtain  self-suAilMMy 
tsndsd  to  Increase  unit  cosu.  The  laiffs 
malitltastarer  "could  not  take  the  rlak  of 
bslig  dspandent  oo  a  machine  that  was 
ow^ed  by  his  ooapaiUtor.    Nor  could  he  take 

risk  of  being  depsndsnt  on  the 
uw^d  by  an  Independent.     There 

ill  dMiflsr  that  the  Independent  might 
out  to  on*  of  bis  competitors  This  coc- 
m^  has  led  «D  a  marked  duplication  a< 
coakly  machlnca  which  are  operated  at  only 
a  :  ractkm  of  their  capacity.  The  capital 
duirges  for  these  machines  have  manifestly 
costs  as  compared  with  cosU  as 
tb4r  might  have  bean  wtth  fewer  machines 
op^tsd  at  greater  sapaalty. 

Raymond's  view  the  Increaalng 
n  of  property  resultmg  frcan 
th^  forces  must  be  reversed.  Concentra- 
tlo  I  has  r— ched  such  heights  that  drastic 
•et  »D  la  asesssltated.    Umltlsm  by  leglala- 

ttoirts  his 

te  SS  jmtn  ago  John  Bates  Clark  and 
JoAa  Maortoe  dark  advanced  a  somewhat 
«^tar  Baltlst  proposal.  They  felt,  how- 
that  It  was  impenlM*  to  fnramlits  any 
•tdgle  piece  of  legMotlon  ronf  tntag  one 
•pi  elflc  llmlUtion  which  wculd  be  applicable 
all  of  the  Nation's  widely  varying  Indus- 
trl  •.  Instead,  they  held  that  the  function 
of  Imltlng  stae  would  have  to  be  carried  out 
by  some  adnUnlstratlv^  commission  and.  In- 
itoOy.  advanced  an  interesting  suggss- 
flOr  tiM  tanplemenutlon  of  this  proposal. 
Is  work  for  a  commission.  No 
•a4d  nito  of  stos  can  be  framed,  for  the 
nt  at  least,  which  would  work  well.  We 
cailnot  pass  the  country's  Industrtee  through 
a  Ifgal  sieve  with  a  mesh  of  just  the  right 
to  stop  all  monopolies  and  let  all  othsri 
,  The  law  might  take  some  notles  of 
Any  corporation  controlUnit  over  half 
aeld.  for  Instance,  may  be  required,  as  a 
Qt  gattlng  and  keeping  lU  Uoense. 
diow  aflrmatlvely  that  there  U  enough 
coimpeUtlon  remaining  to  safegard  the  In- 
tsr^u  of  the  public  All  smaller  corpora- 
should  then  be  assunaed  to  be  free  from 
mobopoly  unlees  some  special  complaint 
brought  against  them.  Such  a  rule 
simplify  the  work  of  granttag 
It  could  still  be  adaptad  to  ttm 
jartleuiar  caaee,  however  varied. 
]  a  reruUttoo.  Ur.  Raymotkd  infers  that 
"a^AlalstraUve"  llmmai  voaM  not  do  the 

that  the  adadnlaCrattva 
woiild  never  be  able  to  reach  all  of  the  Indus- 
trli  •  In  which  concentration  Is  excessive: 
th4t  It  would  be  severely  hampered  by  a 
of  funds,  political  mterference. 
all  of  the  forcea  which  can  be  generated 
by  our  modem  praasurc  groups. 


Its 


But  Umltlsm.  whether  legislative  or  sd- 
mmistratlve  in  character.  Is  only  one  ap- 
proach to  the  problem  of  concentration.  It 
Is  In  Mr.  Raymond's  comparison  of  Umltlsm 
with  other  poeslble  approaches  that  his  book 
Is  weak  and  unconvincing.  His  cursory  dis- 
missal of  such  alternatives  as  expanded  antl- 
tnist  activities,  regulations  and  Uxatlon. 
together  with  bU  failure  to  examine  the 
potential  dlaadvantages  of  his  own  proposal. 
greatly  weakens  hU  case,  even  with  those 
who  fully  share  hU  belief  that  some  type  of 
action  Is  necessary. 

But.  In  general.  Mr.  Raymond  Is  off  to  a 
good  start.  In  this  concise,  readable,  and 
well-organized  little  book,  he  has  forcibly 
reintroduced  Umltlsm  as  a  theory  of  social 
action.  Whether  or  not  the  theory  ever  ob- 
tains any  widespread  acceptance  will  largely 
depend  upon  whether  this  beginning  Is  fol- 
lowed by  an  objective  and  critical  analysU 
of  Umltlsm  as  compared  with  other  poeslble 
alternatives  It  Is  certainly  to  be  hoped  that 
Mr.  Raymond  will  carry  on  his  work  by  pro- 
Tiding  us  with  this  needed  analyals. 

John  M.  Blaie. 


Disorder  at  tbc  Top 
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Mr.  REED  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  am  Inserting  under  leave  to  extend  an 
article  by  Walter  Llppmann.  which  ap- 
peared in  the  April  1,  1948.  issue  of  the 
Washington  Post: 

DtaOBSa   AT  THK  TOP 

(By  Walter  Llppmann) 
It  Is  not.  I  think,  an  alarmist  exaggera- 
tion to  say  that  the  condition  of  the  Truman 
Administration  U  a  grave  problem  for  the 
Nation,  rot  merely  for  the  Democratic  Party. 
The  problem  ts  not  whether  Mr  Truman  can 
be  nominated  and  elected.  It  Is  bow  In  the 
perUoua  months  Immediately  ahead  the 
affairs  of  the  country  are  to  be  conducted  by 
a  President  who  has  not  only  lost  the  sup- 
port of  his  party  but  Is  not  In  control  of  his 
cnm  administration. 

Arhe  heart  of  the  danger  lies  In  the  fact  that 
Mr.  Truman  is  not  performing,  and  gives  no 
evidence  of  his  ability  to  perform  the  func- 
tions of  the  Commander  In  Chief.  Tet  In  a 
crisis  of  peace  and  war  our  constitutional 
system  vesu  in  the  President  the  responsi- 
bilities and  the  power  over  the  great  decl- 
alons  of  diplomacy  and  military  strategy. 
The  Secretary  of  State.  If  he  does  not  have 
extraordinary  powers,  cannot  do  this.  For 
the  Department  of  State,  as  such,  has  no 
authority  over  the  armed  forces  or  over  the 
financial  and  economic  agencies  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. The  Cabinet  cannot  do  this.  For 
as  a  body  .t  has  no  authority  of  iu  own. 
Ours  is  a  presidential  system  of  government. 
and  only  the  President  has  the  authority  to 
make  the  decisions  which  coordinate  power 
and  ftollcy.  means  and  ends,  in  a  crisis  of  war 
and  peace. 

The  appointment  of  General  Marshall  was 
welcomed  by  the  country  as  the  best  poesl- 
ble way  to  oompsnsate  for  the  fact  that  Mr. 
Truman  does  not  have  the  qualifications  that 
are  sssinfUl  In  a  commander  In  chief. 
There  was  not  only  a  fine  modesty  but  wis- 
dom In  the  President's  appointment  of  Gen- 
eral Marshall,  and  It  was  a  fair  assimiptlon 
that  Mr.  MarshaU  wotild  not  be  merely  the 


head  of  the  State  Department  but  In  fact, 
by  virtue  of  bis  prestige  snd  of  Mr.  Truman's 
unlimited  confidence  In  him.  a  vicarious 
commander  In  chief.  The  traditional  ob- 
jection to  a  mUltary  man  In  a  high  civilian 
office  was  In  his  case  dissolved  by  the  belief 
that  the  peculiar  and  critical  circumstances 
called  for  a  man  who  could  conduct  foreign 
policy  with  unquestioned  knowledge  of  mili- 
tary needs  and  military  risks. 

In  fsct  it  has  not  worked  out  that  way. 
To  have  been  In  effect  a  vicarious  com- 
mander in  chief  was  a  delicate  and  difficult 
asalgnment.  especially  for  a  scrupulous  man 
of  high  character,  tised  to  direct  dealing 
through  recognized  channels,  and  devoid  of 
personal  ambition  for  power. 

It  could  have  been  done  only  If  he  had 
remained  contlnuaUy  In  Washington  In  con- 
stant personal  contact  with  the  President 
and  the  other  heads  of  departments  and  the 
leaders  of  Congress.  But  for  reasons  which 
seemed  good,  {wrhaps  compelling,  Mr.  Mar- 
shall has  devoted  such  a  large  part  of  his 
time  and  energy  to  performing  the  work  of 
a  traveling  ambassador  that  he  has  not  had. 
and  does  not  have,  the  whole  of  our  foreign 
relations  under  bis  control. 

And  so,  at  the  very  center  of  the  Truman 
administration,  at  the  critical  point  where 
the  fateful  decisions  of  the  highest  diplo- 
matic and  military  consequence  are  made, 
there  U  a  vacuum  of  authority  and  respon- 
sibility. There  U.  that  U  to  say.  no  one  who 
guides,  directs,  coordinates,  and  disciplines 
the  actions  of  the  Government.  The  condi- 
tion at  the  top  U  from  the  point  of  view 
of  unity  of  command  In  some  ways  compara- 
ble with  that  which  prevailed  In  Honolulu 
and  In  Washington  before  Pearl  Harbor. 

The  action  of  the  House  of  Repreeentatlves 
on  Spain  and  the  European  recovery  pro- 
gram Is  perhaps  a  diplomatic  disaster  that 
can  be  repaired.  But  It  is  an  ominous  por- 
tent of  the  disorder  inside  the  Truman  ad- 
ministration. For  the  action  of  the  Hoxise. 
which  win  do  Immeasurable  barm  to  cur 
cause  In  Italy,  France,  and  sll  over  Europe, 
was.  as  Mr.  Reston  correctly  reports.  Insti- 
gated by  military  men  In  ruthless  disregard 
of  the  considered  views  of  the  Department  of 
State. 

This  could  not  have  happened  If  In  a  mat- 
ter of  such  high  p>oUcy  Mr.  Marshall  had  been 
In  firm  control,  and  If  Mr  Forrestal  had  had 
clear  guidance,  and  had  then  exercised  the 
discipline  which  a  civilian  official  Is  sup- 
posed to  exercise  over  the  Military  Estab- 
lishment. But  Mr.  Marshall  is  In  Bogota. 
This  episode  Is  merely  one  symptom  of  a 
condition  within  the  administration  which 
the  country  must  be  enabled  to  understand 
If  measures  are  to  be  taken  to  correct  it. 
This  country  and  the  world  are  in  great 
peril.  For  we  are  doing  the  very  thing  which 
all  experience  warns  us  we  should  not  do: 
Instead  of  talking  softly  and  carrying  a  big 
stick  we  are  talking  loudly  while  we  hesitate 
and  procrastinate  about  getting  a  big  stick. 
For  though  military  preparedness  Is  un- 
doubtedly our  best  insurance  against  war. 
military  gestures  and  warlike  talk  without 
actual  mUltary  preparedness,  is  the  height 
of  recklessness. 

It  Is  well  known  In  Washington  that  Sec- 
retary Marshall  is  aware  of  this  very  danger, 
and  Is  deeply  disturbed  by  It.  But  he  wUl 
be  unable  to  cure  It  If  he  docs  not  come  back 
\o  Washington  and  take  command  of  the 
sHuatlon — If  he  does  not  on  the  one  hand 
persuade  the  Truman  administration  and 
Congress  to  stop  playing  around  with  half- 
meastires  of  military  mobllixatlon  and.  on 
the  other,  if  he  does  not  lay  It  down  on  the 
line  to  the  military  men  and  to  his  colleagues 
and  to  his  diplomatic  subordlnatea  here  and 
abroad  that  they  must  seek  to  reduce  the 
tension,  and  to  postpone,  not  to  precipitate, 
the  shov-down. 
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A  Stofy  of  Missouri 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CURENCE  CANNON 

OF  UI&SOUU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  1.  IHi 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  In- 
cluding, as  a  part  of  my  remarks,  excerpts 
from  the  history  of  Missouri  by  Hon. 
Edgar  C.  Nelson,  secretary  of  state,  as 
printed  in  the  Official  Manual  of  the 
State  of  Missouri,  Just  off  the  press: 
A  Stokt  or  Missouw 

PtXHISTOaiC    HISTOaT 

Long  ago  great  Inland  seas  lay  over  all  of 
ICaaourt.  In  them  swam  huge  sharks  and 
armored  fish.  There  were  rainbow-colored 
beds  of  sea-lllles  which  covered  acres  of 
sea  bottom  and  later  became  limestone. 

Ages  later  when  the  marshes,  coal  forests, 
and  the  last  of  the  oceans  were  gone  from 
Missouri,  out  of  the  north  came  the  first 
of  the  glaciers.  It  was  a  growing  mass  ol 
Ice  that  came  crunching  and  grinding,  year 
after  year,  southward  over  the  State.  Roll- 
ing prairie  lands  with  wide,  shallow  stream 
valleys  were  formed.  Over  the  prairies,  the 
glaciers  deposited  a  rich  drift  soU  composed 
largely  of  finely  ground  limestone,  shale, 
and  sandstone  together  with  boxilders  and 
fragment-,  of  granite,  schist,  gneiss,  and 
qiurtzlte.  Vegetable  and  animal  remains 
have  given  this  soil  a  rich  black  color. 

Tears  passed,  and  the  mound-building  In- 
dians came  to  live  along  the  rivers.  In  dug- 
out canoes  these  early  people  had  come  up 
from  the  South,  lived  for  many  years.  left 
their  bones  and  artifacts  In  burial  mounds, 
and  disappeared.  The  later  Indians  followed 
them  Into  the  fertile  prairie  region,  a  great 
expanse  of  generally  level  land  extending 
scroas  the  StaU  north  of  the  Missouri  River; 
Into  the  Ozark  Highlands,  between  the  While 
River  and  the  Missouri  River;  Into  the  Great 
Plains,  a  tiroad  V-shaped  wedge,  penetrating 
the  central  western  part;  and  a  splinter  of 
the  rich,  flat  Mtsslsslppl  River  plain  that 
reaches  Into  the  southeastern  corner.  In 
those  days  bison,  with  a  rumbling  of  hooves, 
came  in  clouds  of  dust  to  drink  or  wallow  In 
the  mudholes  of  the  wet  prairie,  and  the 
enormous  flocks  of  passenger  pigeons,  cur- 
lews, white  eranss.  green  parakeets,  and  ducks 
and  geese  in  auttmm  darkened  the  sky  as 
they  went  south. 

Miasoxm  TS  ists 
This,  then,  was  Missouri  In  1673,  when  the 
Governor  of  Canada,  authorised  by  the  King 
of  France,  sent  exfriorera  to  claim  the  Mls- 
•  sourl  country  for  Prance.  With  them  came 
French  mlaaionarles  to  ccmvert  Indians  to  the 
Catholic  faith.  One  of  the  priests  was  Father 
Jacques  Marquette,  who  had  cctme  wUUngly 
Into  the  hardships  of  the  new  land  and  bad 
glren  himself  to  the  cause  at  Christianity  In 
the  Missouri  country.  With  him  was  Louis 
Jolllet.  fur  trader  and  explorer.  Other  priests 
came,  and  in  1679  Frenchmen  In  canoes  trav- 
eled along  the  UUnols  and  Mississippi  Rivers, 
wtth  that  forceful  leader.  Robert  Caveller, 
Sleur  dc  La  Salle,  who  In  1683  took  possession 
of  the  Mlsiiasippi  VaUey  In  the  name  of 
France,  calling  It  Louisiana  In  honor  of  Louis 
XTV  of  France.  He  erected  a  fort  at  what 
is  now  Peoria.  Ill  .  and  btillt  Fort  St.  Louis 
atop  Starved  Rock:  he  planned  others,  but 
fate  was  against  him.  Mysterious  attacks 
destroyed  his  forte  and  murdered  bis  men. 
La  SaUe,  blsMelf,  was  mtirdered  In  Texas  In 
March  1687. 

Kt.  LOmS  CSTABLISHXD 

Between  1735  and  1750  Creole  families  from 
fcnakajikin    In  present  IlUuols.  moved  to  the 


west  btmk  of  the  Mississippi  River,  and  the 
settlement  of  Ste.  Genevieve  developed  along 
the  banks  of  the  river.  Trade  with  Canada 
and  New  Orleans  Increased  rapidly.  In  1762 
the  New  Orleans  firm  of  Maxwell,  Laclede  tt 
Co.  received  a  monopoly  of  the  fur  trade  on 
the  Mississippi  In  the  area  between  the  Mis- 
souri and  the  St.  Peters  Rivers.  In  1763 
Pierre  Laclede  Llguest,  directing  the  com- 
pany's activities,  selected  the  site  for  St. 
Louis.  In  1764  Laclede  sent  to  the  site  a  13- 
year-old  boy,  Auguste  Chouteau,  as  his  chief 
lieutenant  in  the  construction  work  of  his 
new  headquarters. 

Within  a  few  months  the  village  received 
official  notice  that  by  secret  treaty  on  Novem- 
ber 3,  1762,  France  had  ceded  Its  colony  west 
of  the  Mississippi  and  the  city  of  New  Or- 
leans to  Spain.  By  the  Treaty  of  Paris,  made 
in  1763  at  the  end  of  the  French  and  Indian 
War,  France  lost  Canada  and  her  possessions 
east  of  the  Mississippi  to  England.  Missouri's 
strategic  position  at  the  crossroads  of  this  In- 
ternational boundary  gave  the  region  a  new 
prominence  which  resulted  In  rapid  develop- 
ment. 

LOinSUNA   PITBCHASE 

Napoleon,  dreaming  of  reviving  the  Pi«aich 
colonial  empire,  forced  Spain  In  1800  to  re- 
turn New  Orleans  and  the  Louisville  Terri- 
tory to  Prance.  The  port  of  New  Orleans  was 
closed  in  1802.  The  frontiersmen  urged  that 
the  matter  be  decided  once  and  for  all,  either 
by  purchase  or  force.  Ministers  were  sent  to 
negotiate  with  Napoleon  for  the  purchase  of 
New  Orleans.  To  their  stirprise,  they  were 
offered  the  entire  Louisiana  Territory  for  a 
purchase  price  of  ♦15.000,000.  The  purchase 
was  consummated  by  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment under  the  leadership  of  President 
Thomas  Jefferson. 

At  first  the  new  government  was  well  re- 
ceived Later,  dissatisfaction  arose  due  to 
the  new  taxes,  the  swarm  of  officials,  and 
the  location  of  the  seat  of  government  in 
Indiana.  In  the  fall  of  1804  the  variotis  dis- 
tricts sent  representatives  to  a  convention  In 
St.  Louis  where  they  drafted  a  memorial  to 
Congress  requesting  specltied  changes  In  the 
government. 

Congress  responded  by  the  act  of  18C5 
whereby  the  District  of  LotUslana,  Including 
the  area  now  In  Missouri,  became  the  Ter- 
ritory of  Louisiana.  Officials,  appointed  by 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  consisted 
of  a  governor,  a  secretary,  and  a  legisla- 
ture— the  last  composed  of  a  governor  and 
three  Judges  who  were  empowered  to  estab- 
lish Inferior  courts;  prescribe  their  Jurisdic- 
tion, and  make  all  necessary  laws.  The  first 
governor  appointed  was  James  Wilkinson, 
but  his  administration  was  so  bitterly  op- 
posed that  on  March  3,  1807.  he  was  replaced 
by  Meriwether  Lewis  who  was  well  known 
and  popular  In  the  Territory.  In  1812  the 
Territory  of  Louisiana  became  the  Territory 
of  Ml.ssourl  with  Benjamin  Howard  as  the 
first  Governor.  In  l&i3  William  Clark  was 
commissioned  Governor  of  the  Missouri 
Territory.  Frederick  Bates,  who  served  as 
secretary  of  the  Territory  from  1807  to  1820, 
was  acting  Governor  at  various  times  during 
the  terms  of  Lewis,  Howard,  and  Cook. 

Such  were  the  events  of  nxore  or  less  na- 
tional Interest. 

PETTnOKS  rOB   STATKHOOB 

In  the  fall  of  1817  a  n\m»t)er  <rf  petitions 
addressed  to  Congress  and  urging  Missouri's 
admission  ss  a  State  began  to  circulate.  On 
January  8,  1818,  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  presented  In  Congress  the 
first  petitions  from  Missouri  aaldng  for 
statehood-  On  February  2,  John  Scott,  the 
Missouri  Territorial  Delegate,  presented  a 
similar  petition,  and  in  March  others  ap- 
peared. On  November  13,  1818.  the  Terri- 
torial legislatvire  adopted  a  memorial  to  the 
second  session  of  that  Congress  asking  the 
admission  of  Missouri  into  full-fledged 
statehood.    The  following  month  the  Speak- 


er presented  this  memorial  to  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

The  appearance  of  the  Missouri  statehood 
bill  In  the  House  of  Representatives  on  Feb- 
ruary 13,  1819,  signaled  the  start  of  one  of 
the  greatest  political  battles  of  AuMrlcan 
history.  As  the  blU  was  taken  up,  an 
amendment  limiting  slavery  In  Missouri  was 
attached.  The  House  passed  the  bill  with 
the  amendment,  but  the  Senate  refused :  the 
measure  remained  in  a  deadlocked  Congress 
until  the  end  of  the  session. 

When  Congress  reconvened  in  December 
1819,  Scott  reintroduced  the  memorial  of  the 
Missouri  Legislature.  Finally,  after  combin- 
ing the  bills  of  Missouri  and  Maine  for  ad- 
mission to  the  Union,  an  enalillng  act  for 
Missouri  was  passed  on  March  6.  1820,  the 
first  great  Missouri  compromise  which  pro- 
hibited slavery  north  of  the  36' 30'  line  ex- 
cept in  the  proposed  State  of  Missouri. 

CONSITI UTIONAI.   CONVENTION    OF    1820 

On  June  12.  1820,  the  first  constitutional 
convention  met  In  St.  Louis.  In  32  days 
a  document  was  drawn  up  which  briefly  de- 
fined the  respective  powers  of  the  governor, 
the  general  assembly,  and  the  Judiciary.  The 
governor  was  to  be  elected  for  a  single,  4-year 
term.  He  was  authorized,  with  the  consent 
of  the  Senate,  to  appoint  a  secretary  of  state, 
an  auditor,  and  an  attorney  general,  each  to 
serve  for  4  years,  and  a  chancelor,  and  Judges 
for  the  supreme  and  circuit  courts,  all  of 
whom  were  to  hold  office  on  good  liehavlor. 
The  bicameral  general  assembly  was  to  have 
a  house  of  representatives  limited  to  100 
members  and  a  senate  with  a  minimum  of 
14  and  a  maximum  of  100  members.  The 
representatives  were  to  serve  fcr  terms  of  2 
years;  the  senators  for  terms  of  4  years.  The 
Judicial  power  of  the  State  was  to  t>e  vested 
in  a  supreme  court  having  Jurisdiction  over 
the  court  of  chancery  (abolished  in  1822) 
and  the  circuit  courts.  Every  free  white  male 
citizen  who  was  21  years  of  age  ot  over  and 
who  had  lived  in  the  State  for  1  year  and  In 
the  county  for  3  months  was  to  t>e  allowed  to 
vote.  Federal  and  State  olBclals  and  priests 
and  ministers  of  any  religious  group  could 
not  be  elected  to  the  general  atsembly. 
Slavery  was  recognized,  but  the  emancipa- 
tion of  slaves  by  their  owners  was  permit- 
ted. Laws  provided  for  their  humane  treat- 
ment and  gave  them  the  right  of  coimsel, 
trial  by  Jury,  and  parity  of  punishment  with 
white  persons. 

FnsT  EUEcnoN  IN  Missornu 
The  constitution  was  put  Into  effect  im- 
mediately. On  July  19,  1820,  David  Bar- 
ton, president  of  the  convention.  Issued  writs 
for  the  election  of  State  officials  and  of  a 
United  States  representative.  Alexander  Mc- 
Nair,  backed  by  the  honest  farmers,  was 
elected  governor  in  a  campaign  which  evi- 
denced the  growing  resentment  of  the  rural 
districts  toward  the  St.  Louis  cUque  of  law- 
yers who  bad  been  in  control  of  the  terri- 
torial government.  The  legislature  elected 
David  Barton  and  Thomas  Hart  Benton  as 
United  States  Senators. 

SECOND  inssoun  compsoiobs 
To  Missotiri's  surprise,  when  the  constitu- 
tion was  rettimed  to  Congress  for  final  ap- 
proval, the  old  debate  over  the  admission  of 
the  State  was  revived.  After  much  contro- 
versy, the  Missouri  compromise  resolution 
was  adopted,  by  the  terms  of  which  Missouri 
was  to  1)6  admitted  to  the  Union  and  the 
constitution  accepted,  on  the  condition  that 
the  State  Legislature  would,  "by  a  solemn 
public  act,"  declare  that  the  offending  clause 
pertaining  to  Negroes  would  never  he  carried 
out.  The  MlMOurl  Legislature,  weU  aware 
of  the  absurdity  of  the  situation,  made  the 
required  declaration,  and  on  Augiwt  10,  1821. 
President  James  Monroe  proclaimed  Mis- 
souri's admission  mto  the  Union. 
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TONAL  coanamoM  m  ta«s 
l^any   of    the   modem   problems   of   State 
were    presented    to    the    people 
nnourl    In    their   second   constitutional 
tk>n.     The  convention,  which  aaaam- 
tn  Jefferson  City  on  November  17.  1845. 
nany  precedents  and  might  well  be  called 
pathfinder  in  the  field  of  modern  con- 
aaklng  in  Missouri. 

movement    for    constitutional 

un  had  received  legialatlve  approval  In 

whan   the  General  Aaaambly  provided 

a  oonatttutlonal  convention   subject   to 

apfiroval  of  tha  voters.    The  convention 

In  aaaalon  2  months  and  adopted  the 

conatltutlon  by  a  vote  cf  40  to  13. 

Mlaaourl  voters  rejected  It  by  a  majority 

4Kira  than  9.000. 

propoaed  constitution  In  attempting 

t  tha  naada  of  tha  day  changed  the 

of  oOoa  of  tha  entire  Jiidlctary  from 

term  to  a  term  of  years  and  plarad  tha 

judgea  on  an  elective  Inataad  of  an 

tlvc      tenure.        Another      Important 

concarned  the  basla  of  representation 

Bouaa  of  Repreaentatlvea.     The  stig- 

ratlo  mathod  of  selecting  Repreaenta- 

was  not  satisfactory  to  the  rural  dis- 

and  waa  one  of  the  caiises  for  the  re- 

of  the  constitution  by  the  people. 

(tocumant    contained    provlslona    re- 

laglalatlve  power  In  Incurring  State 

craatlDf  banks,  lotteries,   and  other 

tlona:    granting   divorces:    regulating 

s:    and   paaalng  prtrate  and  local  bllla. 

required  that  no  taglslatlva  saailon 

laat  longer  than  80  daya. 

tha  dominant  waa  ra)aetad  hy 

It  dM  atlampt  to  meet  tha  n« 

day.    Some  of  theaa  reflected  the  new 

of  tha  West,  others  reilected  dls- 

of  It. 
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Sanators.  which  ultimately  brought  about 
TiMmaa  Bart  Benton's  downfall,  passed  the 
8l«8a  aanata  on  January  28.  1840.  They  are 
•oaMUBaa  referred  to  as  tha  "Jackaon- 
Nqpton  raaolutkmj."  Thaaa  raaolutlona 
atated  that  only  the  people  In  a  Terrttory 
cottld  prohibit  slavery  there  and  that  Con> 
greaa  did  not  have  this  power  If  Congress 
aasumed  such  power  they  declared  MlBeo\irl 
would  stand  by  the  slave-holding  States. 
Ptnally.  they  Instructed  Mlaaoun's  Senators 
to  vote  accordingly.  To  Benton  the  resolu- 
tions came  as  a  direct  attack  on  him  and 
his  policy.  Tha  conflict  over  Benton  split 
the  Damocratlc  Party  in  Missouri  Into  two 
forces  and  consequently  Increased  the  power 
at  tba  xmdlvtded  Whigs.  In  1860  Henry  S. 
Oayar  was  choaan  by  the  Mlaaourl  Laglalature 
to  replace  tha  veteran  atataaman  In  the 
United  Statea  Senata. 


When  tha  aaeond  aaaalon  at  the  Thirty- 
aeventh  Congrcas  convened  In  Waahlngton  In 
Daccmticr  1881.  no  Mlasourtans  answered  the 
Senate  roll  call.  Trusten  Polk  and  Waldo  P. 
Johnson,  tba  two  Senators  from  Missouri, 
which  was  still  nominally  a  loyal  Bute,  ab- 
aanted  thamaalTaa  from  Congraaa  rather  than 
ba  untrua  to  thatr  pro-0outham  convictions. 
Por  46  days  Missouri  ramalaad  unrapreaentad 
In  the  United  Statea  Banata  during  one  of 
the  moat  momentotis  periods  of  tha  Nation's 
history 

Their  absence,  together  with  numerous 
reports  sccualng  them  of  disloyal  activities, 
prompted  Members  of  the  Senate  to  take 
action  against  them.  Resolutions  Intro- 
duced for  their  expulsion  were  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Judiciary.  After  an  In- 
vestigation the  two  men  were  pronounced 
guilty  of  voluntarily  abaantlng  thenaelvea 
from  the  Senate,  making  aeceaalon  speeches. 
the  Confederate  lines,  and  being 
openly  In  ret>elllon  against  the  Gov- 
ernment. Polk  was  accused  also  of  helping 
finance  secession  newspapers  In  southwest 
Missouri.  The  Senate  unanimously  voted  for 
expulsion  of  the  two  Mlssourlans  on  January 
10.  1883.  Ueut.  Gov.  Wllllard  P  Hall  ap- 
pointed Robert  Wtlaon  and  John  B  Hender- 
aoa  aa  thair  aueeaaaars.  They  took  their 
aaats  a  weak  later. 

ifiaaotrKi  km  trs  cnm,  wab 

In  October  pro-Southern  members  of  the 
laflalature  met  In  Neoaho  and  paaaed  an 
act  of  aeceaalon  on  the  baala  of  which  Mis- 
souri was  soon  after  admitted  Into  the  Con- 
federacy. In  the  meantime  the  pro-Union 
State  convention  had  reconvened  In  Jtily 
1861.  With  the  support  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment and  troo{>8  It  had  ousted  Jackaon 
and  the  refugee  repreaentatlvea  and  had 
set  up  a  provisional  government  with  Hamil- 
ton R.  Gamble  as  governor.  Thiis.  was  Mis- 
sotirl  saved  for  the  Union,  escaping  military 
rule  and  the  problems  of  reconstruction  from 
outside  the  State  after  the  war 

In  all.  1.163  t>attle8  or  skirmishes  wera 
fotight  in  the  State  or  11  percent  of  thoaa 
fought  In  the  Nation — more  than  occurred  in 
any  other  State  except  Virginia  and  Tennes- 
see. Missouri  provided  a  total  of  40.000 
troops  to  the  Confederacy  and  110.000  to 
the  Union.  The  Western  Sanitary  Commis- 
sion In  St.  Loula  provided  hospital  and  med- 
ical service  for  much  of  the  Mississippi  Val- 
lay.  Public  and  private  groupa  In  the  Mid- 
dle Wast  donated  more  than  84.000.000  in 
money  and  supplies.  Several  homes  for 
soldiers  and  a  home  for  soldiers'  children 
were  eatabllshed  In  St.  Louis. 

COMJTlI't'TlOICAL     CONVKKTIOM     OT      1S«5 

The  rule  of  the  radicals  In  Missouri  ad- 
Tanced  the  final  step  toward  control  on  Jan- 
uary 6.  1865.  when  Mlaaouri's  third  constitu- 
tional convention  asaembled  In  St.  Louis. 
The  election  of  1884  had  brought  a  radical 
Tictory  with  a  radical  leglalattire  and  the 
radical  chief  executive.  Thomaa  C.  Fletcher. 
The  1886  constitutional  convention  brought 
forth  a  radical  conatltutlon. 


Charlea  D.  Drake,  a  St.  Louis  lawyer,  a  bard 
committee  worker  and  an  effective  leader  on 
the  convention  floor,  was  so  conspicuous  In 
drafting  the  constitution  that  the  assembly 
sometimes  Is  called  the  "Drake  Convention." 

Tha  halfway  meaaurcs  of  provisional  gov- 
ernment In  regard  to  loyalty  oaths  and 
emancipation  had  failed  to  satisfy  the  rnd- 
tcal  elements.  The  radicals  moved  to  call 
a  State  convention  to  revise  the  constitu- 
tion. Five  days  after  convening,  the  con- 
vention voted  60  to  4  In  favor  of  the  Imme- 
diate emancipation  of  slavea.  about  11 
months  t>efore  the  thirteenth  amendment 
brought  Nation-wide  emancipation. 

The  suffrage  restrictions  passed  by  the  con- 
vention were  thorough.  The  "Ironclsd" 
oath  of  loyalty  required  of  all  voters.  Jurors, 
officeholders,  officers  and  directors  of  cor- 
porations, trustees,  attomejrs.  teachers,  and 
preachers  and  the  "registry  act"  which 
divided  the  State  into  small  dlatrlcu  an<l  re- 
quired voters  to  register  with  a  supirln- 
tcndent  were  both  passed.  The  convention's 
"oiutlng  ordinance  "  declared  vacant  all  judi- 
cial ofllces  in  the  State  as  well  aa  many  iitate 
and  county  offices.  The  radical  govirrnor 
was  given  power  to  fill  them. 

Specisl  attention  was  given  to  educstlon, 
banks,  and  corporations.  Largely,  the  new 
constitution  was  progressive  although  .here 
was  wholesale  denial  of  fundamental  Amer- 
ican rlghu.  The  convention  remained  In 
ssaalon  untU  AprU  10,  1865. 

ISSS    TO    IS7« 

Meanwhile  under  the  leadership  <if  B. 
Grata  Brown  and  Carl  Schurz.  a  liberal  op- 
position to  the  radical  faction  waa  develop- 
ing. In  1860  Schurz  defeated  the  radlcsl  Re- 
publican candidate  for  the  United  States 
Senate,  and  the  following  year  Browr  waa 
elected  governor  of  Missouri.  The  1  beral 
Republicans  then  formed  a  Joint  State  Icket 
with  the  revived  Democrat  Party  and  \ton  a 
complete  victory  over  the  radical  Republi- 
cans in  the  election  of  1873,  Once  the  ;x)wer 
of  the  radicals  had  been  broken,  the  liberal 
Republican  Party  disintegrated.  anC  the 
Democrau  began  a  long  period  of  domina- 
tion In  Missouri. 

OOMSllTUTlON     or     187  5 

The  68  delegates  who  met  May  5.  1875.  to 
make  a  new  constitution  for  Missouri  were 
able,  conservative  men.  Six  were  Re])ubll- 
cans.  1  a  liberal,  and  61  Democrats.  They 
were  men  of  substantial  economic  aaiUty. 
Two-thlrtls  were  lawyers,  and  two-thlr<s  had 
a  college  or  university  education.  The  con- 
vention was  In  session  for  3  months.  It 
unanlmoualy  adopted  the  new  constitution. 
Ita  work  was  ratified  by  a  majority  of  76.688 
out  of  91J05  votes. 

The  constitution  of  1875  limited  th«  pow- 
ers of  the  legislature  as  never  before.  The 
order  of  appropriations  was  specified  with 
the  pay  of  legislators  put  last.  State  a  d  was 
prohibited.  A  new  State  debt  of  morr  than 
8300.000  was  made  impoaalble  without  i  two- 
thlrda  ihajortty  approving  it  at  the  polls. 
State  taxes  were  limited  to  20  cenU  and  were 
to  be  reduced  to  15  cents  when  the  »alua- 
tloo  raachad  8800.000.000.  Lawmakers  olaced 
33  subject  prohibitions  on  special  legislation. 
They  made  It  unprofitable  for  legislators  to 
live  In  Jefferson  City  more  than  70  dayii  dur- 
ing regular  scaaions.  The  public  finan?es  of 
city  and  county,  town  and  school  dutrlcts 
received  attention.  Limited  and  max  mum 
rataa  and  debts  placed  prohibitions  on  offi- 
cials and  voters. 

The  convention  recognlaed  the  expansion 
of  government  and  gave  greater  power  to  the 
Oovamor  and  reatored  hU  4-year  term.  Pub- 
lic acbools  wcra  aseured  In  at  least  one- 
fourth  of  the  State  revenue.  Cities  were 
given  wider  powers  In  framing  chirters. 
Centers  of  population  were  given  mori-  just 
rapraaenuuon  In  the  legislature.  Thf  city 
at  St.  Loula  was  permitted  to  separate  itself 
from  the  county. 

The  main  criticism  of  this  constitution  haa 
been  directed  against  lU  ordinary  legUlaUvs 
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characterUtlcs.  lU  deUlled  grant  of  powers 
and  restrictions.  lU  session  acts  rather  than 
fundamental,  organic  provisions. 

In  1913  the  law  was  passed  providing  for  an 
Ofllclal  Mlaaourl  State  flag.  In  1915  the  first 
Monday  In  Octol>er  was  designated  as  Mis- 
souri Dav.  In  1916  the  Missouri  National 
Guard  served  on  the  Mexican  border. 

In  the  Presidential  campaign  of  1912.  Gov. 
Herbert  S.  Hadley  was  suggested  as  a  com- 
promise candidate  for  the  Republican  Party 
which  had  split  Into  two  factions.  At  the 
same  time  another  Mlssourlan  was  figuring 
iB^ortantly  In  the  Democratic  convention. 
Champ  Clark,  then  serving  his  ninth  term  In 
Congress  and  his  eighth  year  as  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Represenutlves.  ran  for  the 
Presidential  nomination  but  waa  defeated  at 
the  last  moment  by  Woodrow  Wilson. 

MlSSOUai    Alto    WOaLD    WAB    I 

Missouri  m  World  War  I  oversubscribed  Its 
quotas  In  all  five  war  loans  and  enrolled 
140.257  soldiers,  one-third  of  them  volun- 
teers. The  Natlonsl  Guards  of  Missouri  and 
Kansas  consolidated  to  form  the  Thirty-fifth 
Division  V7blch  landed  on  European  soil  In 

1918.  Provost  Marshal  Enoch  H.  Crowder. 
of  Grundy  County,  drew  up  and  directed  the 
activities  of  the  Selective  Service  Act.  Gen. 
John  J.  Pershing,  of  Linn  County,  com- 
manded  the  American  Army  in  France.  On 
April  24.  1917,  the  Mlaaourl  Council  of  De- 
fence, for  21  months  the  supreme  military 
authority  In  the  State,  was  organized  under 
the  direction  of  Dean  F.  B.  Mumford.  of  the 
University  of  Missouri.  When  the  National 
Guard  was  called  to  service.  10,000  citizens 
were  sworn  In  as  a  home  guard.     By  June  1. 

1919.  Missouri's  casualties  totaled  11,172. 

MlSSOtrai  AND  WOBU)  WAB  U 

Missouri's  most  outstanding  contributions 
to  World  War  II  were  the  leadership  given 
by  Gen.  Omar  Nelson  Bradley,  of  Moberly, 
who  directly  commanded  the  largest  number 
of  American  combat  troops  in  United  SUtes 
historv  and  the  service  of  approximately 
450.000  men  in  the  armed  forces  of  the 
Nation. 

The  Missouri  State  Council  of  Defense  was 
created  In  1941.  All  citizens  responded  to  the 
call  of  community  service. 

It  was  on  the  battleship  Missouri  on  Sep- 
tember 2.  1945.  that  history  was  made  with 
the  formal  signing  of  the  Japanese  sur- 
render in  Tokyo  Bay.  From  the  Initial  action 
when  It  escorted  carriers  of  Task  Force  58 
In  the  first  mass  air  strikes  against  Japan 
Itself,  the  U.  S.  S.  Missouri  followed  the  tide 
of  battle  to  the  final  Japanese  surrender. 

194  5    CONSTlTUllOW 

At  the  general  election  In  1942  the  people 
authorized  the  calling  of  a  constitutional 
convention.  Later.  83  delegates  were  chosen 
to  prepare  a  revision  and  to  submit  It  to  the 
people  for  their  approval.  The  convention 
met  on  September  21.  1943.  Three  hundred 
seventy-seven  proposals  were  introduced,  all 
suggesting  changes  In  the  exUtlng  constitu- 
tion. Each  proposal  received  careful  con- 
sideration. For  several  months  the  commlt- 
taaa  held  public  hearings.  The  convention 
submitted  to  the  voters  a  new  constitution 
which  was  adopted  on  February  27.  1945.  by 
a  vote  of  312,032  for,  to  a  vote  of  185,658 
against.  It  went  Into  effect  on  March  30, 
1045. 

The  1945  constitution  contains  many  of 
the  sections  of  the  constitution  of  1875. 

Among  the  new  provisions  were  continua- 
tion of  the  Legislative  Research  Committee; 
senatorial  redistrlcting;  adequate  Improve- 
ment and  maintenance  of  State  parks;  as- 
signment of  existing  boards,  bureaus,  and 
commissions  to  a  division  of  the  executive 
department  to  which  their  work  is  germane; 
establishment  of  a  merit  system  for  em- 
ployees of  the  State  hospitals  and  penal  In- 
stitutions; centralization  of  all  tax-collecting 
agencies    In    the    department    of    revenue; 
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establishment  of  a  fiscal  year  beginning  on 
July  1.  and  extending  through  June  80.  of 
the  next  calendar  year;  retention  of  the 
nonpartisan  court  plan;  replacement  of  jus- 
tices of  peace  with  a  system  of  magistrate 
courts;  authorization  of  four  classes  of 
counties;  and  establishment  of  a  bipartisan 
board  of  education  and  a  commissioner  of 
education  to  be  appointed  by  the  board. 

It  was  the  duty  of  the  sixty-third  general 
assembly  to  revise  the  statutes  to  conform 
to  the  1945  constitution.  During  Us  234 
legislative-day  session  approximately  1,500 
bills  were  Introduced  of  which  almost  550 
were  revision  bills.  Of  these,  450  were  ap- 
proved, revising  2.341  sections  of  the  Revised 
Statutes  of  Missouri.  1939.  and  adding  1,401 
new  sections 

nXST  PRESIDENT  FBOM   MiaaOUBI 

In  1934  Harry  S.  Truman,  now  President 
Of  the  United  States,  was  elected  to  the 
United  States  Senate  by  a  majority  of  202.000. 
He  ran  again  for  the  Senate  In  1940— pri- 
marily on  his  own  record— and  the  people 
voted  to  send  him  back  to  Washington.  He 
helped  to  draft  railroad  legislation,  waa  au- 
thor of  a  bill  for  the  Federal  licensing  of 
operators  of  motor  vehicles  used  In  Interstate 
traffic,  and  aided  in  writing  the  Civil  Aero- 
nautics Act.  HU  most  spectacular  work  was 
as  chairman  of  the  Truman  Investigating 
Committee  during  World  War  U.  This  com- 
mlttee  saved  the  Government- and  the  peo- 
ple—over $200,000,000  In  1944  he  was  elected 
Vice  President,  and  with  the  death  of  Presi- 
dent Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt  on  April  12, 
1945.  he  acceded  to  the  Presidency. 

MISSOURI  AND  THE  rOTUBB 

If  Missouri  may  judge  Its  future  by  Its 
past,  progress  Is  as  certain  as  the  cream- 
white  petals  of  the  dogwood  trees  on  Its  hill- 
sides every  April.  Missouri  may  not  lead  the 
parade  of  American  democracy,  but  neither 
will  it  bring  up  the  rear.  Many  of  iU  peo- 
ple are  at  work  on  accumulated  social  re- 
forms; they  are  surveying  others  with  equal 
determination  to  make  things  better.  They 
and  their  fathers  have  done  much,  but  much 
remains  to  be  done  by  them  and  their  chil- 
dren. Missouri  is  looking  toward  the  future. 
A  history  such  as  It  has  Is  to  be  guarded, 
developed,  expanded,  and  shared  with  the 
world. 


The  United  Stales  Needs  Displaced 
Persons 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
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or 


HON.  HARLEY  M.  KILGORE 

or  WEST  UBGINIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday,  April  2  {legislative  day  of 
Monday,  March  29).  1948 

Mr.  KILGORE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record  several  editorials 
setting  forth  reasons  "why  the  United 
States  needs  displaced  persons. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorials 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

[Prom  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch  of  Novem- 
ber 28.  1947] 

WE    NEED    THE    DP'S 

It  U  high  time  people  In  the  United  States 
began  to  think  of  admitting  dlspaced  per- 
sons from  Europe,  not  so  much  as  a  favor  to 
these  homeless  unfortunates,  but  as  a  great 
favor  to  this  country.  The  blunt  fact  Is  that 
there  are  parts  of  the  United  States  which 


are  sorely  in  need  of  the  DP's  as  new  popula- 
tion to  replace  crippling  loases. 

As  everyone  knows,  the  North  Central 
States  comprise  the  national  breadbasket. 
They  are  the  granary  of  this  country — to  a 
large  extent  they  are  the  granary  of  the 
world.  In  the  '7  years  "since  1940.  these 
States  have  lost  population,  according  to  offi- 
cial current  census  compUatlons,  as  follows: 
North  Dakota,  148,417;  South  Dakota. 
131,272;  Wisconsin.  99.528;  MinnesoU,  97.033; 
Nebraska.  92.686;   Iowa.  83,546. 

To  come  closer  to  home.  Missouri  and 
Kansas  also  have  lost  population,  the  former 
119.912  and  the  latter,  20.659.  Add  the  Mis- 
souri and  Kansas  losses  to  those  of  the  six 
States  in  the  table  and  we  have  a  total  of 
more  than  8C0.000.  And  If  we  add  In  the 
329.416  out-SUte  migration  from  the  Moun- 
tain States,  such  as  Colorado  and  Wyoming, 
the  figure  goes  above  1,000.000. 

Americans  who  have  served  with  the  occu- 
pation In  Germany  are  Impressed  at  the  ad- 
vanced years  of  the  men  and  women   who 
labor  in  the  fields,  often  In  the  role  of  beast 
of  burden  as  well  as  plowman  and  mower. 
Do  theaa  Americans  know  what  the  average 
age  of  a  farmer  Is  In  North  Dakota?    Well. 
It  Is  00  years.     In  the  other  Statas  of  the 
great   wheat -growing   area  the   average  age 
mounU    cloae   to  thU  obviously   dangeroua 
figure.     In   Colorado,  for  example,  it  la  67. 
How  has  this  come  about?     Have  all  the 
farmers  suddenly  grown  much  older?     The 
answer    Is    as    simple    aa    It    tragic   for   the 
affected     regions.     The     young     men     and 
women  have  walked  out.    They  went  away 
as  boys  and  girls  to  the  war.  either  to  the 
armed   services  or  wartime   work,   and   they 
have  not  come   back.     What   is  more,  most 
of  them  are  not  coming  back.    Technologi- 
cal changes  In  agricultural  methods  are  a 
factor   but  they  do  not  In   themselves   ac- 
count for  the  migration. 

This  Is  something  which  could  be  fore- 
seen— which,  in  fact,  was  foreseen.  Pour 
years  ago.  Joseph  Kinsey  Howard.  In  Mon- 
tana: High.  Wide,  and  Handsome,  declared 
that  World  War  I  had  left  his  State  "bank- 
rupt In  land,  money,  and  men"  and  that  the 
effects  of  World  War  II  "may  be  worse."  By 
1942  war-plant  migration  had  brought  many 
Montana  towns  and  some  cities  to  "the  verge 
of  collapse." 

The  openings  which  are  thus  left  on  farms, 
mUk  routes  and  dairies,  in  blacksmith  shops. 
farm-machlner>'    agencies,    and    small-town 
businesses  are  waiting  today  to  be  filled  by 
many  thousands  of  Europe's  displaced  per- 
sons.   Men  and  women  and  children  of  Eu- 
rope will  be  Immediately  at  home  on  this 
land.     They  will  he  at  home  just  as  years 
ago  many  of  their  people  came  to  the  States 
of  the  Missouri  and  upper  Mississippi  val- 
leys and  were  at  home  on  the  virgin  plains. 
Estonians.    Latvians.    Lithuanians.    Poles, 
Yugoslavs.  Hungarians — these  are  the  chief 
groups  from  which  displaced  persons  for  the 
United  States  would  be  selected.    All  of  them 
are  used  to  hardship.     Most  of  them  know 
the  rigors  of  winter  and  how  to  take  care 
of  themselves  if  given  half  a  chance.    Those 
from  the  Baltic  countries.  In  particular,  are 
ideally  suited  to  take  over  as  farm  hands  and 
other  agricultural  workers  In  the  area  whose 
population  is  smaller  with  each  passing  day. 
Governor  Youngdahl's  commission  of  ag- 
ricultural, labor,  religious,  and  welfare  rep- 
resentatives   In    Minnesota,    Governor    Aan- 
dahl's  similar  commission  In  North  Dakota 
are  signs  that  the  area  Is  beginning  to  wake 
up.    Pacts  and  figures  are  needed.    Let  these 
commissions  go  to  Congress  with  enough  evi- 
dence of  what  population  losses  are  doing 
and  the  number  of  DP's  who  can  be  accom- 
modated, and  the  next  handling  of  the  Strat- 
ton  bill  wUl  be  a  different  story. 

The  DP's  need  America,  but  no  more  than 
America  needs  the  DP's.  The  National  Citi- 
zens Committee  on  Displaced  Persons  could 
not  have  a  sounder  appeal  for  action. 
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ar*  going  to  do  anything,  we  should 
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by  tha  whole  House  In  the  laat  aaaal 
Amartea  la  truly  a  sanctuary  for  tba 
cutad.  there  can  be  no  "ir*  about  the  next 
atap.  That  step  Is  action— on  the  Stratton 
bin  and  our  reaponalbUltles  to  the  forgoUan 
people  In  the  DP  campa. 


(Prom   the  ICltcheU    (8.  Dak  t    Republic  of 
January  2,   1( 
MXOTA    aaotTU 


Benefits  to  both  the  homeleas  Kuropean 
war  Tlctims  and  to  the  State  of  South  Dakou 
may  accrue  from  the  survey  ordered  by  Oov. 
Oaovge  Mlckclaon  to  determine  this  SUte's 
rapacity  to  ataaorb  a  number  of  displaced 
persons. 

Admission  of  the  DP's  to  this  country  still 
depends  upon  congreaslonal  action,  and  that 
action  should  be  taken  without  further  de- 
lay when  Congreaa  racoovenes. 


InipKcatioos  IbtoItc^  in  Tax  RedactioBs 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


t^  HON.  CHARLES  B.  DEANE 

or  MOaTH  CAaOLIMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RXPRSSXNTATIVE3 
Friday.  AprU  2.  1948 

Mr  DEANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  vote  to 
stistaln  the  President's  veto  of  the  tax 
Ull  was  not  a  party  vote,  and  it  waa  cast 
with  due  respect  to  my  colleagues  who 
may  differ  with  my  views. 

It  Is  my  feeling  that  the  only  basis  on 
which  it  would  appear  gomd  to  make  any 
tax  cuts  at  pnweirt.  would  be  If  the 
amotmt  of  the  cut  could  actually  be  saved 
by  a  reduction  governmental  expenses. 
As  a  Member  oX  an  economy-minded 
Congress,  I  have  supported  and  will  con- 
tinue to  suKwrt  continued  reductions  in 
unnecessary  Government  expenses. 

The  record  reveals  that  the  Federal 
budget  for  1948  originally  called  for  ex- 
penditures of  thirty-seven  and  five-tenths 
bllUons.  The  latest  estimates  on  ex- 
penditures for  1948  with  3  months  re- 
maining in  the  budget  year,  reveal  that 
the  expenditures  are  $aM.M0.000  higher 
than  origmally  estimated.  This  increase 
occurred  even  though  Congress  cut  ex- 
penditure* severely,  because  new  expen- 
dltiuvs  were  forced  by  new  conditions. 
as  for  example  the  payment  of  terminal 
leave  bonds. 

Up  to  the  present  time,  the  1949  bud- 
get of  thirty-nine  and  seven-tenths  bil- 
llotis  has  been  reduced  by  apprtixlmately 
3  percent  with  the  larger  items  of  na- 
tional defense,  intematloiial  commit- 
ments, veterans'  programs,  yet  to  be  con- 
sidered, and  where  little  cuts  can  be 
jfxpected. 

Prudence  requires  that  we  look  ahead, 
not  only  to  see  how  much  the  Govern- 
ment will  have  to  spend  to  meet  its  re- 
sponsibilities but  also  to  see  how  well  It 
has  planned  its  revenue*  to  meet  these 
needs. 

If  we  are  engaged  In  a  cold  war,  can 
WW  sSord  to  take  a  chance  m  world  se- 
curity by  partially  dismantling  the  ma- 
chinery that  enables  ns  to  meet  our 
heavily  fhiancial  responsibilities  both  at 
home  and  abroad- 


These  are  the  disturbing  facts  as  ve 
seek  peace  and  financial  sectirity. 

During  the  past  few  years  by  sound 
fiscal  management  the  public  debt  has 
been  reduced  from  $279.000.00Mn  to 
$263,000,000,000.  Yet  this  debt  is  stag- 
gering requiring  in  the  1949  budget  iri- 
terest  charges  of  $3,300,000,000 

Seventy-five  million  Americans  hate 
purchased  Federal  tx)nds.  including  our 
banks,  insurance  companies,  and  other 
f>nanr^»i  agencies  have  u.sed  the  peoples' 
deposits  to  insure  sound  financial  state- 
ments. We  must  maintain  the  financial 
integrity  of  our  twtiks  and  insurance 
companies. 

It  is  expected  that  receipt."!  for  1949 
will  reach  $44,500,000,000  to  apply  on  a 
$39.7OO,0O0,0C0  budeet.  The  surplus  esti- 
mated is  $4,800,000,000  Under  the  Mar- 
shall plan  or  the  Economic  Assistance 
Act  the  Congress  proposes  to  shift  $3,- 
000.000.000  of  the  cost  from  1949  to  tlie 
surplus  for  1948.  Thus,  the  surplus  for 
1949  wUl  be  enlarged  to  $7,800,000,000. 

Out  of  this  surplus  it  is  proposed  to 
ab.sorb  a  $4. 800. 000.000  tax  cut  and  ha\e 
$3  000.000,000  to  apply  on  the  debt.  But 
this  is  not  quite  accurate  since  the  tax- 
reduction  tmi  will  cause  an  increase  in 
tax  refunds.  con5ervatively  estimated  1 1 
$300,000,000.  leaving  a  surplus  of  $2,700  - 

000  000 

Since  the  budget  was  submitted,  whf.t 
has  transpired?  Russia  continues  to 
move  westward.  These  moves  by  Stalin 
make  Hitler  look  like  an  amateur. 

The  cwt  of  bringing  the  strength  <»f 
our  armed  forces  up  to  the  level  s<t 
by  Congress  and  for  halting  deteriorat  - 
Ing  trends  in  our  military  strength  will 
require  expenditures  of  probably  $2,000- 
000.000  or  more.  Thu.s,  our  -surpkis  f<T 
1949  will  be  leas  than  $1,000,000,000. 
This  I  feel  is  an  appallingly  slim  margin 
of  safety  in  a  world  of  uncertainties. 

There  are  some  who  contend  it  is  easy 
to  raise  taxes  once  there  is  an  emei- 
gency.  Let  us  not  forget  that  in  pri- 
World  War  IT  days,  selective  service 
passed  the  House  by  1  vote.  It  is  not 
easy  to  prepare  for  an  emergency  and 

1  contend  we  even  now  face  one  when 
at  any  hour  we  niay  be  told  by  our  mil:  - 
tary  leaders  we  cannot  hold  certain  are?  s 
in  occupied  Germany. 

Let  us  not  fool  ourselves  when  we 
pass  a  tax-reduction  bill  on  the  bas  s 
of  what  Federal  spending  is  predicted 
to  be  15  months  hence. 

Why  should  we  desire  to  pass  on  to 
our  children  and  grandchildren  thtt 
portion  of  the  public  debt  from  tte 
shoulders  of  us  who  made  it? 

Why  face,  as  I  fully  expect  in  the  ligJ:  t 
of  world  conditions,  deficit  financing? 
It  is  not  sound,  especially  at  a  time  when 
our  national  income,  employment,  and 
production  are  the  highest  in  history. 

The  proqiects  ahead  are  not  pleasan". 
There  is  not  one  among  us  who  docs 
not  wish  they  were  otherwise.  I  for  one 
sincerely  believe  we  should  face  up  to 
our  responsibilities,  that  we  should  thine 
clearly  and  plan  carefully.  Reducin? 
taxes  at  a  time  when  we  are  confronte  1 
with  so  many  unknowns,  and  when,  if 
ever,  a  btxlgetary  surplus  and  debt  re- 
duction are  so  plainly  in  the  public  in- 
terest, dees  not  make  for  financial  oi' 
worki  security. 
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Tax  Bill  Veto 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HOWARD  W.  SMITH 

or  VIKCINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  April  2,  1948 
Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Specker, 
there  is  a  minority  of  us  in  the  House 
who  feel  conscientiously  impelled  to  vote 
against  any  tax  reduction  at  this  time, 
however  much  we  would  like  to  do  so. 
I  realize  the  heavy  burden  of  taxation 
that  rests  upon  all  classes  of  citizens 
under  present  laws.  But  I  also  realize 
the  overwhelming  need,  in  this  time  of 
great  crisis,  to  operate  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment with  a  balanced  budget. 

It  is  not  sound  business  nor  sound 
arithmetic  to  reduce  the  revenues  of  the 
Government  at  this  time. 

The  whole  story  is  graphically  told  m 
the  headlines  of  every  morning  paper 
today. 

The  Senate  yesterday  voted  a  $300,- 
000.000  annual  charge  on  the  Federal 
Treasury  for  aid  to  education. 

The  Senate  Civil  Service  Committee  on 
yesterday  voted  for  a  cost-of-living  pay 
increase  to  Federal  employees  which 
would  cost  the  Federal  Treasury  approx- 
imately $1,000,000,000  per  annum. 

The  House  will  today  pass  the  confer- 
ence report  on  the  European  recovery 
program,  involving  an  expenditure  of 
$6,000,000,000  for  the  next  fiscal  year. 

The  President  sent  us  yesterday  a  re- 
quc-rt  for  $3,375,000,000  additional  for 
national  defense. 

These  Items,  when  added  together, 
show  a  prospective  increased  expendi- 
ture for  this  year  of  approximately 
$11,000,000,000. 

Against  this,  and  in  the  face  of  a  great 
national  emergency,  it  is  proposed  in  the 
pending  measure  to  reduce  taxes  by  ap- 
proximately $5,000,000,000.  There  is  no 
way.  under  the  rules  of  common  sense, 
arithmetic,  or  ordinary  business  intelli- 
gence, by  which  the  Government  can 
increase  its  expenditures  in  these  huge 
sums,  and  in  the  same  breath  reduce 
taxes,  without  leaving  the  financial 
structure  of  your  Government  in  a  pre- 
carious situation. 

I  realize  the  need  for  the  worthwhile 
expenditures  proposed,  and  I  realize  the 
very  understandable  desire  of  the  Amer- 
ican people  to  be  relieved  of  some  of  the 
burden  of  taxation  under  which  we  are 
struggling. 

But  in  my  arithmetic,  two  and  two 
still  make  four. 


Tax  BUI  Veto 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  AIME  J.  FORAND 

OF  RHODE  ISLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  April  2,  1948 

Mr.  FORAND.    Mr.  Speaker,  the  House 
should   have   sustained   the  President's 


veto  of  the  tax  bUI,  H.  R.  4790.    This  bill 
Is  both  untimely  and  inequitable. 

It  will  weaken  the  financial  structure 
of  the  Government  at  a  time  when  a 
strong  revenue  system  is  essential.  It 
will  reduce  revenue  by  about  $5,000,- 
000.000  in  a  full  year  of  operation  pre- 
cisely at  the  time  when  our  foreign  com- 
mitments are  requiring  heavier  expendi- 
tures for  military  preparedne.«;s  and  for- 
eign aid.  It  will  weaken  the  revenue  sys- 
tem in  a  period  when  a  substantial  Gov- 
ernment surplus  is  needed  to  help  fight 
inflation. 

Propwnents  have  argued  that  we  can 
have,  with  room  to  spare,  tax  reduction 
provided  by  H.  R.  4790.  The  President, 
however,  has  clearly  demonstrated  that 
we  can  ill  afford  tax  reduction  at  this 
time. 

H.  R.  4790  holds  promise  for  deficit 
financing  in  the  next  fiscal  year.  Pro- 
ponents of  H.  R.  4790  are  fully  aware  of 
this  possibility  and,  to  avoid  it,  they  have 
resorted  to  an  ingenious  bookkeeping  de- 
vice in  an  attempt  to  conceal  the  def- 
icit which  would  most  certainly  occur 
without  it.  I  refer,  of  course,  to  the  $3.- 
000,000.000  bookkeeping  entry  provided 
by  the  Foreign  AssLstance  Act  to  make 
believe  that  1949  expenditures  actually 
occurred  in  1948. 

Proponents  of  H.  R.  4790  also  have 
claimed  that  a  tax  reduction  is  required 
now  to  increase  production.  They  have 
maintained  this  position  for  almost  2 
years.  The  fact  is.  as  the  President 
states,  that  our  economy  has  now  reached 
record  levels  of  national  income,  employ- 
ment, and  peacetime  levels  of  production. 
It  is  now  clear  that  had  tax  reduction 
of  the  magnitudes  involved  in  H.  R.  1, 
during  the  first  session  of  this  Congress, 
and  H.  R.  4790,  during  this  session,  been 
passed,  the  rise  in  prices  would  have  been 
substantially  greater,  and  the  bust  that 
follows  an  inflationary  boom  might  al- 
ready have  occurred. 

Tax  reduction,  under  present  condi- 
tions, is  an  explosively  inflationary 
measure.  It  increases  income  in  the 
hands  of  individuals  and  businesses  and 
thus  increases  their  demand  for  the 
scarce  goods  and  services  which  are  now 
available.  The  Secretary  of  Commerce, 
in  his  appearances  before  the  House  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  and  the  Senate 
Finance  Committee,  demonstrated  con- 
clusively that  investment  by  businesses 
is  at  the  highest  level  in  history.  To 
increase  spendable  income  of  taxpayers 
with  net  incomes  over  $5,000  by  $1,700,- 
000.000,  a.s  does  H.  R.  4790,  would  increase 
the  demand  for  investment  goods — for 
steel,  and  lumber,  and  machinery.  Our 
economy  is  functioning  virtually  at 
capacity,  so  increases  in  demand  will 
only  increase  prices,  and  cannot  increase 
production  at  this  time. 

Inflation  is  borne  mainly  by  the  lower- 
income  groups.  These  people  have  been 
squeezed  by  the  constantly  rising  level 
of  consumer  prices.  Any  tax  relief  that 
we  can  afford  should  go  to  these  hard 
pressed  people.  Instead,  H.  R.  4790  de- 
creases the  estate  and  gift  taxes  by  30 
percent  and  decreases  the  income  taxes 
paid  by  taxpayers  with  net  incomes  above 
$5,000  by  an  average  of  about  20  percent. 
We  cannot  shirk  our  responsibility  for 
the  maintenance  of  peace  in  the  world 


and  for  the  maintenance  of  a  sound 
economy  at  home.  H.  R:  4790  would 
weaken  our  ability  to  pay  for  interna- 
tional relief  and  rehabilitation  and  for 
the  minimum  military  preparedness 
which  is  so  necessary  in  this  period  of 
international  turmoil  and  crisis. 

H.  R.'  4790  will,  moreover.  Increase  in- 
flationary pressures  and  will  hasten  the 
bust  which  will  follow. 


A  Political  Tax  Cat 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  RAY  J.  MADDEN 

OF   INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  April  2,  1948 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  Presi- 
dent Trumans  veto  of  H.  R.  4790,  known 
as  the  Knutson  tax  bill,  was  an  example 
of  outstanding  statesmanship. 

In  this  critical  period  of  international 
emergency  and  with  a  $260,000,000,000 
world  war  debt  on  our  shoulders,  the  so- 
called  Knutson  tax  reduction  bill  is  noth- 
ing more  than  an  indirect  method  of  pur- 
chasing votes  in  this  Presidential  elec- 
tion year.  The  leadership  in  the  Con- 
gress has  done  nothing  to  reduce  the 
high  cost  of  living  and  this  tax  bill  will 
rekindle  the  fires  oi  inflation  in  the 
same  manner  that  the  killing  of  price 
control  did  in  June  1946.  Millions  of 
American  consumers  who  want  relief 
from  the  high  co.st  of  living  have  received 
another  body  blow  by  reason  of  this  elec- 
tion-year tax  reduction. 

Most  people  do  not  realize  that  40  per- 
cent of  this  $5,000,000,000  reduction  will 
be  a  windfall  in  the  laps  of  but  5  percent 
of  American  taxpayers  in  the  higher 
brackets.  In  the  case  of  gift  and  real 
estate  taxes,  nearly  all  the  two  hundred 
and  fifty  million  annual  reduction  will  go 
to  only  about  12,000  of  the  most  wealthy 
families. 

I  wish  to  submit  the  following  edito- 
rial from  this  afternoon's  edition  of  the 
Washington  Daily  News,  entitled  "Tax 
Veto  Should  Be  SusUined": 

TAX    VETO   6HOCU)   BE   SUSTAINED 

Congress  seems  liell-bcnt  on  &n  election- 
year  tax  cut.  But  If  we  were  a  member 
of  that  honorable  body  we  would  vote  to 
sustain  President  Truman's  anticipated  veto 
of  the  Knutson-MiUlkln  bill.  A  vote  to 
override,  in  our  opinion,  would  be  an  act 
of  irresponsibility  at  a  time  of  world  crisis. 

Congress  has  decided  the  situation  Is  se- 
rious enough  to  Justify  spending  $6,200.- 
000,000  In  the  next  year  to  help  western 
Europe,  Greece,  Turkey,  and  China  stand 
up  against  Communist  aggression.  Does  It 
not  follow,  then,  that  it  Is  too  serious  to 
diminish  revenues  our  Government  needs? 

If  peace  and  national  security  require — 
and  we  think  they  do— that  Uncle  Sam  lay 
bis  hana  on  the  shoulders  of  several  thou- 
sand young  men  for  selective  service  and 
military  training,  then  obviously  this  is  no 
time  to  try  to  buy  votes  by  taking  more 
than  7,000,000  civilians  completely  off  the 
Income-tax  rolls. 

The  public  debt  is  $252,000,000,000.  the 
annual  Interest  charge  $5,000,000,000.  the  de- 
fense budget  alone  rising  to  $14,000,000,000 
or  $15,000,000,000  or  more.  In  the  present 
state  of  things,  when  nobody  can  tell  how 
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Ho  form  of  science  mean^  more  to  the 
human  race  than  that  represented  by  medi- 
cine. No  foroae  etrtre  more  to  bnng  seciirlty 
to  humanity's  welfare.  No  a^ncles  wage 
more  effective  battlea  than  khose  whose  foes 
are  germs  and  conditions  which  threaten 
human  life  When  the  man  of  medicine 
enters  upon  his  career  he  dedicates  hU  talent, 
effort,  end  Interest  to  the  medical  science. 
He  obligates  htaaartf  to  devote  h>a  profea- 
alooal  knowledge.  iftUl.  and  other  resources 
to  those  whom  be  la  called  to  serve  as  pa- 
tients. In  carrying  on  the  work,  much  of  It 
extremely  strenuous  anc?  wearying,  he  must 
deprive  himself  and  hia  family  of  many  of 
the  prlvUegea  that  would  be  thelra  were  oe 
eogafsd  in  a  leas  maeilna  profsaelon.  How- 
eeer,  the  faithful  aad  dvtlfitl  doetor  sacri- 
fices personal  comfort  snd  desire  and  gives 
bla  time  and  attention  toward  assisting  those 
tn  need  ca  medical  science'*  ministrations. 

Tbe  doctor  can  set  no  hour*  (or  bla  work 
and  can  never  safely  predict  an;  regular 
periods  for  rest  and  relaxation.  He  la  con- 
stantly at  the  beck  and  call  of  thoss  rsqulr- 
Ing  his  services.  In  respecttn«i  tbe  prln- 
eiplee  on  which  his  calling  in  life  Is  baaed,  bs 
resp<nida  to  appeals  (or  hla  scrvicea  reRard* 
leas  u(  unfavurable  weather  condltluns.  per- 
sonal deprivations,  or  other  circumstances 
that  might  with  B<^)me  other  workers  Justify 
pnslponement  of  engagemrnts  or  dfclinatmn 
of  calls  to  dtity.  Stieh  la  the  li(s  of  the  typl- 
eal  Americsn  doctor.  By  living  thst  life  this 
profaaalonal  man  earns  the  hlgbaet  eommen- 
datum  that  csn  be  given. 

It  is  Intensely  proper  that  once  a  year  there 
be  partu  ular  recognition  given  the  doctors. 
The  Journal  Joins  with  countteis  others  tn 
saluting  the  doctora.  tn  paying  them  tribute, 
and  In  wishing  them  a  full  meaaure  of  satis- 
faction and  success  in  their  great  profeeslon. 


Reciprocal  Trade  Arreements 


EXTENSION  OP  REM.ARKS 

or 

HON.  ALBERT  W.  HAWKES 

or  Nrw  jmsET 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITBD  STATES 

Fridaw.  April  2  {legislative  day  of 
Monday.  March  29).  194i 

Mr  HAWKES.  Mr.  President,  as  a 
businessman  for  many  years,  and  now  as 
a  member  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Finance.  I  have  been  deeply  Interested 
In  the  operation  of  the  Reciprocal  Trade 
Agreements  Act  and  its  effect  upon  the 
future  of  this  (rreat  Nation  of  ours. 

It  is  my  firm  conviction  that  few 
Americans  understand  anything  about 
reciprocal  trade  agreements.  They 
think  they  have  worked  well  because  we 
have  operated  at  ?  hish  rate  of  produc- 
tion with  substantial  proflts  the  past 
few  years.  Reciprocal  trade  agreements 
had  nothing  to  do  with  that.  The  com- 
pelling factor  in  what  has  happened  to 
us  the  last  few  years  has  been  that 
demand  was  greatly  in  excess  of  sup- 
ply, and  we  have  had  full  operation  and 
production. 

The  reciprocal  trade  agreements  have 
never  operated  under  what  I  call  nor- 
mal conditions.  To  be  sure,  they  came 
into  effect  before  World  War  II.  but  it 
iakm  KTeral  years  for  such  Agreements 
to  even  get  into  operation.  Then  we  ran 
into  prewar  demands.  Next  we  ran  into 
tiM  wr  Itaelf  Now  w  have  netm  of 
dcoMuad  over  possible  prodiietSofL 


We  hope  that  some  day  we  will  again 
have  normal  conditions,  and  it  will  be 
then  that  the  American  people  find  out 
that  reciprocal  trade  agreements — which 
Interfere  with  the  maintenance  of  wage 
standards  and  price  standards  which 
have  become  part  of  American  life — do 
great  injury  to  American  industry  and 
thus  to  all  the  workers  In  American 
industry. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  in- 
serted in  the  Appendix  of  the  Rkcord 
two  letters  from  Mr.  John  Breckinridge, 
under  date  of  March  25. 1948.  and  March 
29.  1948.  which,  taken  tn  conjunction 
with  letters  introduced  in  the  Appendix 
of  the  RccoRo  by  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska I  Mr.  BiTTLCRl  on  March  3.  1948. 
will  bring  facts  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  and  the  public  which  I  feel 
they  .should  have. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

Fori  Baujub  *  Looe, 
WuaHtngton.  D.  C.  Mmrch  ti.  lUt. 
Hon,  ALaCRT  W.  Hawkis, 

M€nate  Ftnanct  Commttlet, 
Brnate  OfflOt  BuiUHnf, 

Waihinffton,  D  C. 

Mt  Dkar  ScHAToa  Hawkbs  I  rsfsr  to  my 
letur  to  you  of  Pebrtury  M  which  appears 
at  pegs  aM»  of  the  Marcb  S.  1043.  CowoeM- 
au>HAL  Raooae.  and  particularly  to  the  lul* 
lowing  atatement  made  therein: 

"Tlie  8Ute  Department  policy  bolls  down 
to  thU:  discotmge  axporu  (ase^^  a  few 
favored  produeli  cucll  aa  autooMMee),  dis- 
courage American  production  of  anything 
except  what  it  favors  and  considers  efficient: 
encourat*  imports  at  expense  of  American 
producers:  encourage  foreign  production  and 
export  to  United  SUtes;  shift  producers  to 
favored  mass  production  Industries:  encour- 
age, a  specialised  and  centralised  American 
Industrial  economy  that  Is  easy  to  control." 

Can  that  statement  be  substantiated? 
Tes,  It  can.  and  with  a  very  concrete  and 
recent   Illustration. 

Dxirlng  1947  Mexico  placed  an  absolute  em- 
barKO  on  the  Importation  of  all  (ounuin  pens 
and  mechanical  pencila  containing  any  part 
of  gold  or  sliver,  even  If  a  pen  has  only  a  gold 
point.  The  Mexican  duty  on  fountain  pens 
and  mechancial  pencils  not  containing  any 
parts  of  gold  or  silver  were  raised  to  astro- 
nomical heights  which  are  equivalent  to 
embargoes. 

The  agents  of  the  Parker  Pen  Co.  In  Mexico 
Just  recently  wrote  the  Parker  Pen  Co.  as 
(oUoWB : 

'•In  line  with  the  subject  protectionism 
you  wlU  be  Interested  to  know  that  in  a 
recent  talk  with  fairly  well-informed  mem- 
bers of  the  economic  board  regarding  the 
extremely  high  duties  now  assessed  against 
the  Importation  of  fountain  pens  and  pencils, 
one  of  the  explanations  given  for  these  was 
that  It  was  hoped  that,  becatise  of  them. 
eoBM  Important  American  factory  would  find 
it  beneficial  to  their  Interest  to  build  a  plant 
In  Mexico  In  which  to  manufacture  fountain 
pens  and  pencils.  It  was  explained  that  this 
tjrpe  of  a  factory,  termed  light  Industry.' 
was  more  In  keeping  with  tbe  sort  of  Indus- 
trialization Mexico  wishes  to  promote — no 
comment  on  our  part,  but  we  shouldn't 
cherish  the  Job  of  marketing  the  prtxluct." 

The  Parker  Pen  Co.  has  already  been 
forced  to  transfer  plants,  capital,  production 
and  employment  to  Great  Briuin  and  other 
countries.  Now  It  wlU  be  necessary  for  the 
Parker  Pen  Co.  to  transfer  a  plant,  produc- 
tion, end  employment  to  Mexico.  During 
1»4«  the  Parker  Pen  CO.  did  a  little  better 
than  an  $800,000  btistness  in  Mexico.  During 
the  last  «  months  of  1M7,   they  did  only 
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S5,0f  0  worth  of  business.  To  get  the  Mexican 
business  It  will  be  absolutely  necessary  to 
transfer  a  plant  and  employment  to  Mexico. 
A  neat  little  plan  on  the  part  of  Mexico:  In- 
cidentally, approved  and  assisted  by  the 
United  States  State  Department. 

You  will  recall  that  the  State  Department 
has  publicly  announced  that  It  had  con- 
ferred with  Mexico  and  agreed  in  each  case  to 
her  Increased  duties  and  embargoes  on  Im- 
ports from  ihe  United  States.  You  will  also 
recall  that  the  Mexican  Ambassador  recently 
emphnslzed  the  fact  that  Mexico  had  dis- 
cussed ei'.ch  embargo  and  ei>ch  Increase  In 
duty  with  the  State  Department  and  ob- 
tained their  prior  approval. 

To  fit  this  into  my  above  quoted  statement. 
Mexico  has.  with  the  advice,  assisunce.  and 
approval  of  the  State  Department.  Uken 
steps  to  eliminate  production  and  employ- 
ment in  the  United  States,  dlscotirape  ex- 
ports from  the  United  States,  force  produc- 
tion and  employment  In  Mexico  and  export 
to  the  United  States,  force  employees  previ- 
ously engaged  In  production  for  export  to 
Mexico  into  one  of  the  more  favored  (by  the 
State  D.'partmenti  and  more  centrallted 
masii  production  industries  such  as  the  auto- 
mobile Industry.  If  more  proof  is  desired  I 
win  attempt  to  dig  up  more  Illustrations  for 
you,  or  a  congressional  committee  might  take 
on  this  Job 

The  Pnrkor  Pen  Co,  has  In  the  past  been  n 
very  struiiii  supporter  of  the  State  Depart* 
ment  and  reciprocal  trade^ngreemente  pro* 
gram.  The  State  Department  even  deceive* 
lU  own  friends  and  supporters  and  sells  them 
down  the  river. 

The  publicly  announced  purpoeea  of  the 
Mexican  embargoes  and  Increased  duties  are 
to  more  adequately  protect  domestic  Indus- 
tries  and  to  conserve  dollar  cxchtuige.     In 
this  case  snd  In  other  cases  Mexico  hus  no 
such  Industry  to  protect  and  a  careful  Inves- 
tigation would  reveal  that  there  Is  no  real 
dollar  shortage  In  Mexico.     If  the  true  facts 
were  known.  It  would  be  quite  apparent  that 
the  real   purpose   for  Mexico's  action   Is  to 
force    the    transfer    of    American    Industries 
Into   Mexico    and    to    blackmail    the    United 
States  into  giving  them  a  hand-out  of  dol- 
lars under  a  Mexican  recovery  program.    Also 
I    believe    that    a    real    investigation   of    the 
Canadian  situation   and   her   recent  embar- 
goes, quotas,  and  increased  duties  would  re- 
veal a  similar  purpose  of  Inducing  the  United 
States  into  spending  a  large  portion  of  the 
hoped  for  Marshall-plan  dollars  in  Canada. 
I  win  Just  cite  one  Illustration.    Canacia  Im- 
posed   a    very    small    quota    on    Imports    ol 
citrus  fruit  with  the  announced  purpose  ol 
conserving  American  dollars.    However,  since 
the  Imposition  of  that  quota.  Canada   has 
and  Is  buying,  with  the  approval  and  assist- 
ance of  the  State  Department,  Italian  lemons 
and  British  Empire  oranges  outside  the  quota 
and  paying  for  them  with  American  dollars. 
This  Mexican  fiesta  of  deception  Is  Just 
another  of  the  State  Department's  planned 
crises    and    claimed    International    emergen- 
cies.    When  are  Congress  and  the  American 
people   going   to   wake    vip   and    remove    the 
foreign  wool  which  the  State  Department  has 
pulled  over  their  eyes?    When  Is  one  of  the 
political  parties  going  to  have  enough  cour- 
age to  come  out  honestly  and  tell  the  people 
what  Is  going  on? 

After  Congress  geU  through  passing  the 
ERP.  it  had  better  be  prepared  for  a  barrage 
of  propaganda  for  a  Mexican  recovery  pro- 
gram and  for  a  Latin-American  recovery  pro- 
gram— they  are  all  getting  on  the  band  wagon 
even  if  It  takes  blackmail  to  do  it. 
Very  sincerely  yours. 

John  BKCCKiNRmcx. 

P.  S.  I  want  to  emphasize  that  above  lan- 
guage and  views  are  my  own  and  not  those  ol 
the  Parker  Pen  Company. 

J.  B. 


Pope  Ballakd  &  Loos. 
Woa/itnpton.  D.  C.  March  29,  1949. 
Hon.  Albibt  W.  Hawkes, 

Senate  Finance  Committee, 

Senate  Office  Building, 

Washington.  D.  C. 
My  DE-UI  Senator  Hawxes:  In  my  letter  ot 
February  28  to  you  and  other  members  of  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee,  which  appears  at 
page  2049  of  the  March  3.  1948,  Congres- 
sional RECORD,  I  pointed  out  that  the  State 
Department  policy  under  the  Reciprocal 
Trade  Agreements  Act  had  always  been  one 
of  unilateral  Urlfl  cutting  and  one  which 
favored  large,  centralized  mass-production 
industries  and  the  shifting  of  American 
laborers  and  capital  from  production  In  cur 
small  businesses  to  production  In  the  cen- 
tralized mass-production  industries. 

It  is  Interesting  to  note  that  a  majority  of 
the  American  small-business  men  agree  with 
my  statement  of  SUte  Department  policy. 
In  a  press  relesise  Issued  today,  the  National 
Federation  of  Bmnll  Business.  Inc..  stated  as 
follows : 

"In  support  ol  numerotu  protests  over  han- 
dling of  tariff  matters  by  the  executive  de- 
partment of  Government,  received  by  the 
federation  from  members  during  the  past 
year,  federation  members  voted  favorably  on 
a  proposal  that  control  over  the  tariff  be 
returned  to  Congress:  that  the  sxncutivc  be 
deprived  of  the  wide  discretion  it  now  ex« 
erclses.  Interesting  to  note  Is  fact  that  tariff 
complslnU  have  been  heaviest  from  the  New 
England  area.  However,  the  expression  of 
opinion  from  federation  memberi  on  Nation- 
wide basis  Indicates  that  appreciation  of  the 
problems  Involved  Is  not  regional:  r«ther, 
that  It  Is  national." 

This  expression  of  opinion  from  the  Amer- 
ican small-business  men  and  from  other  In- 
dependent business  and  professional  men  Is 
the  result  of  balloU  submitted  to  the  Na- 
tional Federation  of  Small  Business  In  answer 
to  the  question:  "Return  control  of  the  tariff 
completely  tc  Congress?"  The  percentage 
of  the  votes  favoring  return  of  the  tariff  con- 
trol to  Congress  is  interesting  to  note.  Out 
of  120.000  ballots  submitted  to  the  feder- 
ation on  this  question,  76  percent  favored  re- 
turn of  tariff  control  completely  to  Congress, 
whUe  only  17  percent  opposed  it.  Seven  per- 
cent had  no  vote  on  this  question. 

This  opposition  to  the  executive  control 
of  our  tariff  policy  by  the  overwhelming  ma- 
jority of  our  small-business  men  is  of  par- 
ticular signlflcance,  and  I  hope  it  will  be 
carefully  considered  by  your  committee  In  Its 
current  review  of  our  national  tariff  policy. 
Sincerely  yours, 

John  Breckinridge. 


Hon.  Eugene  D.  Milltkin,  of  Colorado 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
of 

HON.  EDWIN  C.  JOHNSON 

of  CXDI-ORAOO 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  April  2  (legislative  day  of 
Monday,  March  29).  1948 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  App)endix  of  the  Record 
a  well  deserved,  well  written,  and  com- 
plimentary article  relating  to  my  col- 
league the  junior  Senator  from  Colorado 
(Mr.  MiLLiKiN],  written  by  Barnet  Nover 
and  published  in  the  Denver  Post  of 
March  28,  1948.  Since  I  fully  subscribe 
to  the  nice  things  which  it  emphasizes, 


I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  insert  it  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  where  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  and  others  may  enjoy  it. 
Jhere  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

MiruK-N  Wins  Spotucht  bt  Ekiixiant  Tax 

victcrt — colosamn  already  one  ot  top 

Senators 

(By  Barnet  Nover) 

W.\£h:.ncton.— Heavy-set  Evc^tm  Conalo 
MiLLiKTN,  who  has  a  voice  that  comes  up  like 
thunder  and  nest  to  the  Capitol  and  the 
Jefferson  Memorial,  one  of  the  most  Impres- 
sive domes  In  Washington,  has  been  repre- 
senting Colorado  in  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  for  6*4  years. 

That  is  not  a  long  time  as  Senate  service 
goes.  No  fewer  than  43  Senators  outrank 
MiLUK-.N  In  seniority  Yet  tn  those  6V^  yeere. 
the  equivalent  of  Jtut  over  a  single  term, 
MiMiKiN  has  become  one  of  the  half-doeen 
real  "movers  and  shakers"  tn  Congress. 

By  way  of  proof  there  Is  the  Miniklg- 
Knutson  tnx-reductlon  measure  which  Mil- 
UKiN  brUllantly  piloted  through  the  Senate. 

The  final  vote  on  that  measure,  which  the 
administration  had  fought,  was  78  to  II,  with 
8  out  of  4  Democrnu  voting  with  u  solid 
Republican  phalanx  for  the  bill  It  was  by 
Al  odds  the  worst  defeat  suffered  by  the 
Truman  admlnietrntlon  since  it  came  Into 
being. 

Undoubtedly  one  reason  Uie  bill  passed 
the  SenaU  was  the  same  uns  given  by  the 
Republicans  for  their  recurrent  defeat  at 
the  hands  of  the  late  Franklin  D.  Roueevett, 
namely.  "You  don't  shoot  Santa  Glaus."  Tax 
reduction  is  populor.  But  that  does  not  be- 
gin to  trli  the  whole  story  of  Senator  Ma- 
iiKiN'e  ImpreBslve  victory. 

VETO    BIG    PBOBLEM 

His  efforts  from  the  beginning  had  been 
tn  put  through  not  merely  a  tax-reduction 
bin  that  would  dovetail  with  budgetary 
realities  but  one  that  would  be  veto  proof 
so  far  as  possible. 

He  had  to  contend  with  the  desire  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  previously  ex- 
pressed by  the  overwhelming  passage  of  the 
Knutson  bill,  for  a  deeper  slash  In  taxes  than 
the  state  of  the  Nation  warranted. 

He  had  to  take  Into  acccimt  the  yearning 
In  various  quarters  within  his  own  party  for 
the  elimination  of  special  taxes  that  had 
been  added  during  the  war  years,  but  which, 
vmder  existing  circumstances,  it  was  neither 
safe  nor  expedient  to  eliminate. 

Nor  was  he  unaware  that  no  tax  bill  that 
did  not  have  the  overwhelming  approval  of 
Democrats  as  well  as  Republicans — and  of 
Senators  who  do  not  face  reelection  this  year 
as  well  as  those  who  do — could  be  enacted 
Into  law. 

MiLLiKiN's  Job  as  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Finance  Committee  Involved  a  combination 
of  flexibility  and  firmness.  He  had  to  be  at 
one  and  the  same  time  diplomat,  driver,  and 
walling  wall.  How  well  he  accomplished  his 
task  the  results  show.  Even  the  hard-boiled 
denizens  of  the  Press  Gallery  were  loud  In 
their  praise  of  Milukins  generalship. 

The  passage  of  the  tax-reduction  bUl  made 
MiLLiKiN  a  nationally  known  figure,  yet, 
long  before  this  development,  he  had»become 
one  of  the  most  influential  Members  of  the 
Senate.  As  chairman  of  the  Republican  con- 
ference and  member  of  the  six-man  Repub- 
lican policy  (steering)  committee,  he  holds 
two  key  places  in  the  Inner  circle  of  his  party. 
As  chairman  of  tbe  Senate  Finance  Commit- 
tee, he  directs  the  affairs  of  one  of  the  most 
powerful  committees  in  the  upper  House. 

This  combination  of  great  power  and.  out- 
side his  home  area,  of  equally  great  popular 
obscurity  led  some  to  the  suspicion  that  h« 
wa«  a  new  sort  of  gray  eminence,  a  Mazarin 
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I  th^Boeky  Mountain  emptrc.  Sucb  aus- 
Ivcd  Into  thin  air  on  closer  m- 
qminm4«w  #tUi  tb«  Junior  8*n«tor  tram 
ColondiL 
Actually.  BObo4y  •oold  b*  leas  <toTlo«a 
ft  **"■—*■  Th«  fact  that  out« 
lU  h»  bM  not  bMn  wldalT  known 
froM  ib*  elreum*t«o«»  that.  whll« 
iMV«r  ifcrtng  from  publicity,  ba  baa  navtr 
arldl)  I  on*  alter  It  Ha  la  no  baa<llln« 
bunt*r,  y«t  nawspapvrman  find  him  acc«a> 
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»la  apaaehaa  ara  faw  and  far  batwaan, 
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n   tba  Sanata   ba  deliberately   kept 
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who 
tba  rotil 


hla 
Itcb. 
In  a 


"arop  aca*TcaiMO" 

tn  a  colloquy  with  Senator  Claxtob 
iha  N«w  Daal  Damocrat  trooi  florlda, 
baan  barattnc  tba  Rapabtteana  foa 
tbay  had  played  tn  the  fl^ht  on  tba 
at  Matlona  In  1919.  UiixiKm  urgad 
to  "atop  acratchlng  an  unholy 


f  »ply 


Wn 


ha  nave  - 


This 
riant 
burlad 
Lalar 


UMLtM  li 


baat  of 

tngly 

railroad 


aouaed 


to  the  then  Senator  Truman,  who 
blm  of   being  an   toolatkmlat. 
after  denying  tba  charga,  aaM  '  bat 
M>%  want  to  trade  epltheta  with  tba 
■Cmourl  bacausa  It  "would  ba 
WICb  a  cipher  " 

ta     were     made     without 
ICnxncnt'a  tongue  nerer  drlpa  acid. 
mdulgaa  In  paraonal  Invective,  en- 
no  fauda.    Tba  only  power  one  can 
tn  tha  Senate  darlTas  rrom  paraonal 
and  today  a  foe  la  tocnorrow's  ally. 
In  tba  Sanatc   la  Mu.- 
In  June  1943. 
atrongly  oppoaed  tha  naaaura  to  bar 
at  aalarlaa  to  tbraa  oAelala  man- 
Vf  aama  in  tba  approprlatlona  bUl 

dacmad  them  Rcda. 
ictlon.  aald  linxutiN.  "smella  of  an- 
tpmba    in    which    liberty    haa    been 
Concraaa   approved    tha    maaaure 
Suprama  Court  held  It  unconatltu- 


parMQt 


Ua 


On  Ua  baala  of  bla  awmomlc  Ttawa.  Mn,- 


avery  Inch  a 


atlva.  but  ba  la 
BO  dta-bard  and  wltb  raaaon  prldaa  hlmaalf 
OB  bla  r^eortt  In  daleaaa  of  clvU  ubertlaa. 

■w  of  tba  loudeat  volcaa  rataad  In 
to  tba  bill.  Introduced  at  tba  ba> 
tba  Ktmlnlatratlon  and  overwhelm- 
by  tba  House,  to  draft  atrlklng 
worker*.     In  this  Instance  the  Ra- 


pwbllcai  hmxram  and  the  Democrat  Prppsa 
Mwally  totight  aide  by  side  and  aboulder  to 
Ifmnrrw  aald  of  the  bill : 
"I  n^pactftUty  aSm  that  tha  propoaed 
tagMatt  «i  la  an  Ul-conaklarad.  baaty  prodtxrt 
cf  bystafta.  la  an  aSront  to  our  vatarana.  la 
of  human  dignity,  hiunan  decency, 
play,  ta  lacking  tn  candor,  la  arbi- 
trary. a^Nidotia.  and  brutaL  la  unconatttu- 
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11a  praasnt  form. 
Into  law." 


and  abould  not  l>a 


aaacfaaTi  or  t^wivaasrrr  or  cx>u3aaoo 

career  in  tba  Sanau  tops  a  aue> 

aa  a  lawyar  In  Denver.    Bom  In 

OblD.  tba  aon  of  a  doctor,  ba  want 

for  bla  baaltb.  graduating  txom 

Khool  of  tba  Cnlvaralty  of  Colorado 


laMr  eaaaa  hla  Ink  polttleal  af  • 

balpad  manaf  tha  wnaHii  of 

Carlson  for  Oovaraor  of  Coiorado. 

tba  lattar  waa  alactad  baeaaa  bla 

lacratary.    Whan  tba  Unltad  Stataa 

tba  war  ha  enllated   aa  a  private. 

a  yaars  later  as  a  lieutenant  colo- 

edglneers  and  the  poaaaaaor  of  a  cita- 


tion by  Farablng  for  distinguished  and  merl- 
torloua  aarrlea. 

Ratumlng  to  Denver.  Mft.i  mm  bacame  as- 
aoelatad  with  Karl  C.  Scbuylar,  latar  United 
Stataa  Senator  fnas  Ootarado.  Schuyler  was 
killed  In  an  autoawhOa  accident  in  Maasa- 
cbusetu  In  19S3.  Two  years  la#t  Mitxuin* 
married  tba  lattar's  widow,  tba  attracuva 
and  tkafaUng  Delia  Alaana  Sohtiytar.  Tb«y 
live  ilaiply  in  an  apartment  bouaa  oo  Wash- 
ington'! Oonnactlcut  Avenue,  avoiding  social 
ttfa  M  mveb  ■•  poaaibla. 

Me  oac  waa  mora  Mirprlsad  than  IIOLiitni 
whan  friends  told  hlM.  after  tba  daatb  of 
Sanatur  Alva  B.  4dMM.  that  ha  vaa  to  ba 
bmmB  lor  tba  uaMplMI  term  IHujkwi  bat 
CO*  ffftend  a  suit  at  alothas  that  tha  rumor 
was  falta.  He  would  nut  believe  It  evtn  when 
ha  got  word  from  Oov.  Ralph  Carr  directly 
and  spent  some  hours  arguing' with  Carr,  a 
claasmate  at  the  University  of  Colorado,  that 
tbare  were  others  far  better  suited  for  the 
idin.ncw 

AT    OBIM    TTMI 

Appointed  on  December  aO,  1941.  Un.LiKii« 
arrived  In  Washington  at  a  grim  time.  By 
the  very  nature  of  things  the  center  of  action 
was  not  the  Capitol  but  the  White  House  and 
tba  Pentagon.  But  even  then  reputations 
being  made  In  Congraaa,  aa  wltnasa  the 
of  Harry  S.  Truman. 

MiLLiKiN  first  attracted  the  attention  of 
his  colleagues.  If  not  of  the  general  pub- 
lic, by  his  careful  que-stlonlng  of  witnesses 
before  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee, as  a  sort  of  guest  Interrogator,  and  In 
tba  dlacuasions  on  the  Senate  floor  Itaclf  on 
tba  Qiunbarton  Oaks  plan  and  the  Connally 
resolution. 

The  tenor  of  some  of  Mili-ikik's  quest  loiu 
lad  aoBBa  to  balleve  that  the  new  Senator  from 
Colorado  bad  laolatlonlst  leanings.  The  tm- 
praaalon  was  unfounded,  but  It  Is  noteworthy 
that  while  lifnxiKnv  ultimately  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  United  Nations  was  a 
very  worth-while  experiment  and  voted  for 
the  Charter  he  had  his  reservations  about 
how  the   experiment   would  work  out. 

Noteworthy  In  this  raapact  was  the  point 
he  made  In  the  dabata  of  NoT«mt>er  9.  1943. 
Citing  the  views  of  Woodrow  WUson.  he 
declared  that  tha  baala  of  laatlng  peace  must 
ba  that  the  "world  ba  made  safe  for  da- 
mocracy." 

"Wa  Republicans, "  said  ktnxzKiM.  "bad 
mtjcb  sport  wltb  that  phrase,  but  Wilson 
was  only  telling  ua  that  the  existence  of  any 
powarful  dictatorship  holds  the  potentiality 
of  war.  To  have  a  sticcaaaful  organisation  In 
pannanent  world  peaea.  w*  bava  to  make  tba 
world    safe    for    democracy." 

Tbia  waa  3*4  years  before  the  procUma- 
tlon  of  the  Truman  doctrine. 

In  a  colloquy  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate, 
Ifiu-nuM  once  remarked:  "I  do  not  war 
wltb  history.  I  ooofiarata  wltb  tba  inav- 
ttablc." 

This  Is  a  fatrtj  aeeurata  summation  of  bis 
▼laws  on  IntafftMMooal  afllatra.  Miuukim  Is 
no  doctrinaire  internationalist,  but  he  la  no 
bigotad  nationalist,  altbar.  Ba  votad  against 
Brettia  Woods  and  the  British  laaB.  irotas 
that  ha  ftnds  It  fairly  easy  to  axplatn  now. 
Ha  voted  for  tnUrtm  aid  and  tha  liaraball 
plan  and  played  a  great  part,  together  wltb 
Senator  VaNaamaM.  In  working  out  a  oom- 
promiaa  arTangamant  that  pannlttad  aettle- 
mant  of  tba  fight  over  renewal  of  tha  trade 
agraemccta  program,  a  compromise  de- 
acrlbad  by  an  east  am  nawapapar  as  a  "happy 
ewblnatlon  of  tba  blgbwliiilsd  and  the 
practical. "  MBUKors  rola  both  tn  tha  hear- 
ths aad  In  tha  debau  on  tba  Unitad  SUtaa- 
liHdean  watarways  treaty  waa  highly  pralsad. 
as  also  the  role  he  played  In  the  steps  lead- 
ing to  tbe  eiuurtment  of  the  McMahon  bill 
for  tha  control  of  atomic  energy. 

Tba  lattar  waa  par  azcellcnca  a  caaa  of 
"cooparattng  wltb  tba  inevitable"  Onoa 
when  I  asked  him  bow  be.  a  staunch  oon- 
aervatlv*.  could  hava  given  his  approval  to 
ao  far-raaehteg  a  asaaura  of  Oovanunant 


control,  ha  replied  that  almoat  every  aspect 
of  the  bill  did  violence  to  his  basic  views. 
But  the  mora  ha  stodlad  tba  matter,  ha  ad- 
ded, the  more  ba  swhitil  tba  revolutionary 
nature  of  atomic  energy,  tbe  more  he  fotuul 
himself  coming  to  tha  reltictant  ojncltialoa 
that  there  was  no  alternative  to  tbe  typas 
of  control  the  bill  Imposed. 

It  la  this  devotion  to  facta  and  his  sur* 
passing  skill  In  marshalling  them  into  a 
logical  pattern  that  has  given  Milukim  tha 
prastlga  hs  has  eorae  to  enjoy  amonic  his 
coUsagVaa  That  and  his  unfalgnrd  frlendll- 
nesa  and  eourtaay,  his  salty  wit.  There  Is 
no  battsr  Mory   taller   in   tha  Beuata   than 

MlLLtXtN. 

uuaa  ootosAoo  oor 

fllltiimih  •  yotttleal  unknown  whan  ap. 
pointed.  MiLUxni  now  anjoya  the  unchal- 
lenged poatltlon  of  No.  1  Republican  In  Colo- 
rado Baetad  in  1943  by  48.000  for  tba  un- 
expired term  of  Alva  Adams,  ha  topped  tba 
tMtat  a  yaars  later,  receiving  a  majority 
of  gi.OOO  votes,  almoat  twice  that  received 
by  Thomas  E.  Dewey.  There  Is  no  doubt 
that  were  ItaLouN  to  run  this  year  his  ma- 
jority wotild  be  even  more  Impreaalve.  Yet 
he  has  built  up  no  personal  organization  In 
Colorado  and  Is  not  and  haa  no  desire  to 
ba  tbe  Republican  "boas"  of  the  State. 

Hla  success  In  Colorado  is  a  triumph  of 
personality,  intellect,  and  power  of  persua- 
sion. A  regular  Republican,  he  does  not 
haallala  to  get  off  the  reservation  or  even 
to  stand  alone — as  he  did  when  he  cast 
the  sole  vote  against  the  Inter-American 
Defense  Treaty.  But  he  has  never  deviated 
from  his  unfailing  defense  and  promotion  of 
the  Interests  of  the  State  be  reprefents  and 
the  region  of  which  It  forms  a  part. 

It  is  no  secret  that  Ifn^nuiv  favors  the 
candidacy  of  Roamr  A  Tarr  for  the  Repub- 
lican nomination,  altboogb  he  has  not  for- 
mally announced  his  ataiKl.  Yet  be  works 
in  cloaaet  harmony  with  the  partisans  of 
other  candidates  and  has  the  respect  of 
all  factlona.  And  hto  frlendahlpa  extend 
acroaa  the  line  to  embrace  a  great  many 
Damocrata  as  well. 

TO  the  men  in  the  preaa  gallery  MnxiKm 
baa  become  a  familiar  and  welcome  figure. 
Looking  with  his  bald  head,  larga  fa«a  and 
large,  rounded  figure,  like  the  carpenter  In 
Alice  In  Wonderland,  he  Is  a  faithful  at- 
tendant at  Senate  debates.  But  he  is  lesa 
often  to  be  found  at  his  desk  than  athwart 
the  doorway  leading  to  the  Republican 
cloakroom  where,  without  violating  rulea 
against  amoklng.  he  can  take  a  puff  or  two 
while  keeping  an  ear  cocked  to  what  la 
batogsald  on  the  floor 

Mmhmb  MhAniTw  has  come  far  in  6  years. 
But  nobody  who  knows  anything  about  tha 
Senate  ana  hla  role  in  it  can  doubt  that 
he  will  go  much  further.  Of  all  the  non- 
candldatea  who  are  going  to  crowd  the  hotela 
In  PhlladelphU  next  June  and  wave  their 
banners  on  the  floor.  MnjjKiw  is  the  msn  to 
watch. 


Uteriuboakl  Afreeaieatf 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HOMER  E.  CAPEHART 

or   nVDtANA 

IN  THB  SBNATI  OF  THE  UNTTKD  STATB8 

Friday.  April  2  ilegiaUUive  daf  of 
Monday.  March  29).  1948 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Mr  Pre5ldcnt,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Appendix  of  the  Rxcoro  an  editorial 
which  appeared  In  the  Indianapolis  Star 
on  Wednesday,  March  31,  1948.  entitled 
"Let  Us  Have  the  Record." 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

LXr    t7S    HAVB    THE    RTCOIO 

How  can  the  President  and  General  Mar- 
nhBll  expect  the  country  to  follow  bllndly 
thelr  zigzag  decisions  on  foreign  policy  with- 
out knowing  the  true  facts  behind  each  de- 
cision? Mr.  Truman  told  Congraas  that  Rus- 
sia has  Violated  aitreemenU  that  "could  have 
fumlsbad  a  basis  (or  a  Just  peace."  What 
agrMOMnts?    How  ware  thry  violated? 

Thirty-two  Senators,  haadad  by  Senator 
Homer  CArtNAST,  of  Indians,  ara  asking  the 
President  these  questions  in  a  resolution 
Introduced  in  tha  Senate.  They  want  tha 
American  people  to  get  a  lull  and  (rank  dla- 
closure  of  the  facts  behind  the  changes  In 
American  policy  abroad  They  want  the 
people  to  know  the  real  reasons  why  a  big 
new  arms  program  Is  being  coiuldered  and 
a-hat  further  dangers  might  be  lu  store  for 
us  from  communism. 

In  America  a  foreign  policy  cannot  suc- 
ceed unless  It  has  tbe  full  support  of  the 
people  Americans  will  not  long  support  a 
policy  they  only  vaguely  understand,  par- 
ticularly If  It  is  a  dangerous  one.  To  gain 
this  support  Mr.  Tiuman  should  let  us  In  on 
the  secret  meetings  between  Russia  and  the 
United  States  and  tell  us  everything  that 
happened  since  Yalta,  Teheran.  Potsdam,  and 
Moscow. 

The  Star  does  not  believe  that  the  Presi- 
dent or  the  Secretary  of  State  has  misjudged 
the  seriousness  of  the  world  situation.  Nor 
are  the  American  people  hiding  their  heads 
in  the  sand.  But  we  ha%e  a  right  to  know 
Just  why  American  diplomacy  has  failed  so 
we  can  partlcljjate  In  every  attempt  to 
strengthen  the  cause  of  American  security 
and  world  peace. 

Prom  what  we  do  know.  Yalta,  Teheran, 
and  Potsdam  were  monstrous  mistakes  which 
made  the  seizure  of  eastern  Europe  by  the 
Soviets  inevitable.  Mr.  Truman  Is  now 
frantically  trying  to  extricate  us  from  these 
and  other  mistakes.  But  his  attempts  to  do 
so  would  get  far  more  sympathy  and  public 
support  If  he  larld  all  the  facts  on  the  table 
and  told  the  country  the  whole  truth. 


President's  CiTil-Rigbts  Prcgram 
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or 

HON.  TOM  CONNALLY 

OF   TEXAS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  April  2  (legislative  day  of 
Monday,  March  29).  1948 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  Mr.  President,  1 
ask  unanimoas  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  article  entitled  "The 
Heart  of  the  Constitution,"  by  V.  A. 
Collins,  of  Living.ston,  Tex.  Mr.  Collln.s 
Is  a  former  State  senator  in  Texas,  and 
a  very  distinguished  lawer. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

THK  BZAOT  OP  TOK  CONSTITUTION 

(By  V.  A.  Collins) 

The  States  came  together  to  form  a  more 
perfect  Unlcn. 

The  States  or  Colonies  had  all  power  then: 
they  did  not  have  to  surrender  any  of  It, 
but  they  chose  to  surrender  certain  powera 
in  order  to  create  a  more  perfect  Union. 

But  they  wanted  the  poyers  they  surren- 
dered to  be  very  specific. 

Since  the  Slates  created  the  United  States 
they  bad  a  right  to  surrender  or  withhold 


such  powers  as  they  saw  fit.  As  the  Presi- 
dent said  of  Puerto  Rico,  "they  should  have 
the  right  to  determine  their  relationship  with 
the  United  States,"  which  they  were  creating, 
and  the  Thirteen  Colonies,  called  States  In 
the  Constitution,  made  a  covenant  with  each 
other,  creating  a  general  government,  the 
United  States,  and  delegating  to  It  such 
powers  aa  aaemad  beat  to  tham. 

Whan  that  covenant  waa  adopted  It  be* 
came  o  sacred  contract  among  the  Stataa  and 
was  binding  on  all  only  by  tha  rassonabls 
Interpretation  of  the  contract, 

The  contract  would  navar  hsva  baan  mnda 
had  ihay  not  agraad  to  rataln  all  powar  aach 
poaaaasad  In  aavaralty  except  such  powers  as 
thay  all  agraad  to  surrender  to  tha  Union 
they  ware  creating. 

The  powers  which  they  agreed  to  surren- 
der to  the  United  States  are  set  out  In  plain 
language  In  section  8  of  the  Constitution 
as  adopted. 

In  that  section  there  were  18  specldc  grants 
of  power.  When  this  was  adopted,  It  became 
a  sacred  agreement  among  the  States.  Each 
had  a  right  to  demand  that  all  adhere  to 
the  agreement,  but  no  one.  or  even  a  ma- 
jority, had  a  right  to  enlarge  on  the  powers 
granted 

Delegates  met  to  form  a  more  perfect 
Union,  establish  Justice,  Insure  domestic 
tranquillity,  provide  for  the  common  de- 
fense, promote  the  general  welfare,  and  se- 
cure the  blessings  of  liberty  to  ourselves  and 
our  posterity. 

Remember,  it  was  the  Colonies,  called 
States  m  the  Constitution,  that  came  to- 
gether to  create  a  more  perfect  Union.  Those 
Colonies  or  States  were  self-governing  units 
at  the  time.  They  had  all  the  lights  and 
powers  to  dispose  of  as  they  pleased.  They 
did  not  have  to  delegate  any  of  tha  powers, 
but  they  thought  it  was  best  to  create  an 
agency  to  act  for  all  of  them  in  certain  mat- 
ters. The  United  States  was  created  by  the 
States  only  as  an  agency  for  them. 

They  feared  to  surrender  too  much  power 
to  their  agent.  It  was  not  unlike  your  nam- 
ing an  agent,  and  delegating  to  him  certain 
authority.  When  he  acts  beyond  his  dele- 
gated authority,  his  acts  cannot  bind  hts 
prlnplnal. 

With  this  in  view,  they  knew  It  was  Im- 
portant to  make  plain  the  duties  and  pow- 
ers to  be  delegated  to  this  agency  they  were 
creating. 

In  section  8  of  the  Constitution  they  made 
very  clear  what  powers  this  new  agency  was 
expected  to  exercise. 

Section  8  is  headed  "Powers  granted  to 
Congress."  Section  9  is  headed  "Powers 
denied  to  the  United  States," 

Please  read  carefully  those  two  sections. 

If  Texas  appointed  an  agent  to  perform 
the  things  set  forth  in  section  8  of  the 
ConEtltution.  and  he  undertook  to  fix  the 
qualifications  of  the  voters  in  Texas,  would 
you  not  say  his  acts  were  void  because  he 
went  beyond  his  delegated  authority? 

It  is  as  simple  as  that. 

But  section  9  undertook  to  define  what 
Congress  could  not  do;  it  gave  some  latitude 
for  misinterpretation. 

Because  it  expressly  mentioned  eight  mat- 
ters, which  Congress  could  not  do.  a  group 
of  politicians  interpreted  it  to  mean  that  the 
mention  of  the  eight  matters  excluded  all 
ethers,  and  that  Congress  could  do  all  things 
not  expressly  inhibited  in  the  Constitution. 

Of  course,  the  same  Interpretation  should 
have  been  applied  to  section  8;  the  men- 
tion of  the  powers  granted  should  have  ex- 
cluded every  power  not  expressly  granted, 
but  experience  has  proved.  If  anything  In 
the  law  is  left  to  construction,  men  will  con- 
strue it  so  as  to  widen  the  scope  of  their 
power,  and  the  first  two  or  three  sessions  of 
Congress  again  verified  that  characteristic  of 
men. 

In  everything  Congress  again  sought  to  ex- 
ceed its  constitutional  limitations  on  the 
inieipretation  that  powers  not  expreseiy  pro- 


hibited In  the  Constitution  were  not  denied 
to  Congress. 

The  great  champion  of  democracy,  JefTer- 
son,  was  at  work  prodding  the  people  to 
adopt  a  BUI  of  Rtghu,  and  finally  his  friend 
and  disciple,  Madison,  introduced  and  paaaed 
the  resolution  for  the  Bill  of  RIghU.  It  wna 
adopted  8  years  after  the  adoption  of  the 
Constitution. 

There  Is  little  doubt  of  tbe  authorahlp  of 
the  BUI  (>(  RiRhu. 

DutibtietR  we  owe  It  to  that  graat  Damo* 
crat,  Thomas  Jefreraon. 

It  la  tha  sottl  of  tha  Constitution.  It  spacU 
flad  rlfhu  that  naithar  the  Oongrsss  nor  tha 
Stataa  could  take  away  from  tha  paopla:  the 
right  of  freedom  of  religion,  tha  (raadoro  of 
speech,  tha  right  to  keep  and  bear  arm,*.  Ar- 
ticle III  gave  us  tbe  right  to  oalcct  the  ten- 
ants for  our  houses,  and  so  on,  through  the 
whole  10  articles  constituting  the  rights 
which  neither  Congress  nor  the  SUtes  can 
take  away  from  the  people,  and  finished  with 
article  X,  which  is  the  crowning  glory  of  our 
constitutional  liberty. 

Article  X.  "The  powers  not  granted  to  the 
United  States  by  the  Constitution,  nor  pro- 
hibited by  it  to  the  States,  are  reserved  to  the 
States  respectively  or  to  the  people." 

As  if  the  framer  of  the  Bill  of  Rights  feared 
he  had  left  some  loophole  through  which 
power-greedy  Congressmen  may  go  beyond 
constitutional  authority,  it  seems  that  ar- 
ticle X  of  the  Bill  of  Rights  was  thrown  in 
as  a  perpetual  bar  to  congressional  invasion 
of  the  rights  of  the  States  and  the  people. 

Mr.  Jefferson  thought  It  would  protect  us 
from  congressional  dictatorship  but  he  did 
not  know  twentieth-century  politicians. 

Of  course,  he  thought  that  when  a  man 
took  the  oath  of  Congressman,  he  would 
keep  It. 

Reread  article  X  of  the  Bill  of  Rights: 
"The  powers  not  granted  to  the  United  States 
by  the  Constitution  nor  prohibited  to  the 
States,  are  reserved  to  the  States  respectively, 
or  to  the  people." 

Read  section  8  of  the  Constitution  and 
you  will  see  every  power  granted  to  the 
United  States. 

Section  8  is  headed:  "Powers  granted  to 
Ck)ngre86." 

Read  all  the  powers  granted  to  Congress. 

Do  you  see  anything  that  by  the  most 
Jlberal  construction,  would  authorire  Con- 
gress to  pass  a  law  to  say  who  can  vote  in 
Texas,  or  repeal  any  law  enacted  by  Texas 
fixing  the  qualifications  of  voters,  or  any 
constitutional  amendment  voted  by  Texas 
voters  requiring  a  poll  tax  to  qualify  one  to 
vote? 

Do  you  see  any  authority  to  enact  a  Fed- 
eral antl-lynching  bill? 

Do  you  see  any  authority  to  establish  a 
commission  to  go  Into  your  store  cw  shop 
and  supplant  white  employees  with  Negro 
employees,  it  perchance  it  found  the  em- 
ployees of  the  two  races  out  of  proper  pro- 
portion to  the  population  of  the  races  in 
the  community? 

Do  you  see  any  provision  in  there  that 
would  authorize  Congress  to  pass  a  law  that 
would  prevent  the  States  from  sending  white 
children  to  one  school  and  Negroes  to  an- 
other? 

If  not,  then  read  section  10  of  the  Con- 
stitution, and  see  if  the  States  are  denied 
these  rights. 

Only  three  powers  are  denied  to  the  States, 
and.  If  you  will  read  them  you  will  see  the 
States  are  not  denied  the  power  to  regulate 
by  law  and  enforce  such  laws  as  deal  with 
the  President's  civil  rights  program. 

If  that  is  true,  then  article  X  of  the  BUI 
of  Rights  reserve  such  rights  to  the  States, 
or  the  people.  Of  Truman's  clvU  rights  pro- 
gram, they  are  all  reserved  to  the  States, 
except  what  is  known  as  the  PEPC  (fair 
employment).  It  Is  a  right  reserved  to  the 
people — to  select  their  own  employees  and  to 
employ  whites,  Negroes,  or  Mexicans,  or  Rus- 
sians, il  you  please. 
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bettar   oould   Im   expected   of   a 
Ma.    wtian   challenged    by 
AlUag  hlaaalf  a  Damoerat. 

vlll  approve  tha  leKlalatlon. 
t  cuta  tha  haart  out  of  the 
tutlon. 

we  depend  upon  tha  Supreme  Court. 
line  of  defenaa? 

for  tha  aafety  of  tha  eonatltutlonal 
of  my  eooatry. 
la  time  for  plain  talk. 

of  intellectual  boneety  can  study 
ot  tha  United  SUtea  and 
Hf  that  OoBgraaa  haa  tha  const:- 
at  tuthortty  to  paaa  such  laws  as  ad- 
tn  tha  Praaidanfa  eiTtl-nghta  pro- 
la  no*  for  the  lack  of  understanding 
Congraaa  would  try  to  paaa  and  enforce 
lawa. 
wrttars  of  tha  BlU  ctf  Rlgbta.  know. 
thara  might  eoma  a  time  when  ma- 
woold  tittarty  Ignore  the  rlgbta  of 
ntm,  put  article  X  In  aa  the  heart  et 
oveoant. 
why  will  men.  sworn  to  protect  and 
It.  ruthlaaaly  strike  It  down? 

ta  sworn  to  protect  the  Oonatltu- 

Qf  the  United  Sutea.  yet  they  (many  of 

have  their  sworda  unsheathed  to  cut 

kaart  out  of  It,  by  cutting  out  article  X 

BUI  of  RlglMa. 

••  OB  any  man  who  would  pay  bom- 
vtth  worda   to   the   graataat   Democrat 
ever  Uvad.  as  they  do  at  Jefferson  Day 
.  and  than  atrlke  at  the  BlU  of  Rights, 
rraataat  bulwark  of  our  democracy  and 
1  Ibarty. 
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111 .  WOLVERTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
artlc  e  enUUcd.  "Mr.  Vishinsky— When 
Return  to  RiMla.  Will  You  TeU 
People  Those  Truths  About  tbe 
A.?"  by  B.  P.  Hutton.  WgHbury. 
Island,  is  one  of  the  clearest  itBte- 
.  .  on  the  advanUges  of  the  Amerl- 
ray  of  life  as  contrasted  with  com- 
ic controlled  governments,  that 
ever  been  my  privilege  to  rMML 
ftatfiir  the  unanimous  consent  granted 
to  m  !  by  the  House  I  am  Including  It  as  a 
of  my  remarks  In  the  hope  that  it 
«  widely  read.    It  is  as  follows: 
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T — WWBM  TOXT  aCTUBM  TO  BOaaU. 

TOiC  Tdi.  Toca  rwoTLS  THcaa  •nvrmm 
u.  a.  a.r 

do  tt  to  Pravda.  which  means 
Tov  eooUi  uaa  Radio  Moaeow  to  tell 


Tou  could  taU  It  to  your  people  who 
are  not  wmmhtn  of  your  Oooaiunist  Party 
but  who  are  owaad.  body  and  aoul.  by  your 
party. 

Tou  could  t«U  your  peof^  that  we  Amer- 
icana are  not  seeking  war  and  are  not  war- 
moDgera.  We  hate  war.  We  want  paaoa. 
Wa  want  the  whole  world  to  have  the  oppor- 
timlUaa  and  freedom  upon  which  lasting 
peace  can  be  brought  to  all  nations.  Tou 
know  that. 

Tou  could  explain  that  we  are  not  a  capU 
tallatlc  monopoly.  Tell  your  people  that  our 
raUroada,  talcpbooee.  radloa.  air  lines,  sblp- 
plag  Unaa.  faetorlee.  storea.  mlnea.  and  for- 
aata  are  not  owned  by  Oovemment  but  that 
they  are  owned  by  the  people  as  private  dtl- 
■ens.  Tou  could  tell  tbem  that  mUUons — 
and  many  more  millions— of  the  people's 
dollars  are  invested  In  our  railroad,  auto- 
mobUe.  and  our  steel  Induatrlea  and  all 
other  Industries—all  of  which  came  out  of 
the  savings  of  the  people. 

Tou  could  tell  your  people  that  we  are 
not  a  capitalistic  Nation — but  that  your  Rus- 
iU  today  Is  tha  only  complete  capitalistic 
nation  on  earth.  It  owns  everything.  In- 
cluding the  people  and  the  prodta  tha  people 
could  make  on  tbetr  own  labor. 

In  America,  the  people  own  everything — 
Including  the  Government.  In  U.  8.  8.  R. 
the  government  owns  everything — Including 
the  people. 

Tell  the  Russian  people  that  In  America, 
through  Industrial  know-how.  we  have 
turned  luxxirlea  Into  maaa  production  within 
the  reach  of  everytxxly.  Kxplaln  that  tele- 
phones, bathtubs,  gas  stoves,  radloa.  refrig- 
erators, electric  lights,  vacuum  cleaners,  and 
automobUee  are  not  luztirles  In  America 
Tell  them  w«  have  over  80  percent  of  all 
tha  automobllea  in  the  world — and  they  are 
owned — not  by  the  rich — they  are  owned  by 
the  paopla.  They  are  the  capttallsta.  Every 
bit  of  property  otir  paopla  own  Is  owned  be- 
cauaa  they  have  aavad  money  out  of  the 
graataat  aamlnga  ever  earned  by  any  paopla. 
Ail  becauaa  of  the  free,  competiuva  ayataoL 
made  poaslble  by  liberty. 

Tell  your  people  about  our  oourta  of  Jus- 
tice. Explain  our  Jury  system  by  which  13 
of  our  equals  dactda  on  tha  gtiUt  or  Inno- 
cence of  any  ana  charged  and  brought  to 
tha  bar.  We  do  not  have  judgaa  who  daclda 
on  guilt  or  Innocence.  We.  tha  people,  da- 
ctda. The  Judge  pronouncaa  aentenca.  We 
elect  the  Judgaa. 

Also  teM  your  people  that  we  aent  to 
your  country  $11,600,000,000  of  lend-lease 
war  material  to  win  your  war  over  Nasi 
Germany,  your  former  ally,  who  turned  on 
you.  liarahal  Stalin  said  that  the  war  would 
hava  baan  loat  without  the  productivity  of 
Amarlca.  Tou  might  tell  your  people  that 
all  the  material  and  food  sent  to  you  waa  pro- 
duced by  America  in  addition  to  what  we 
needed  to  win  our  own  war  and  help  England 
win  hers. 

Tell  your  people  how  muah  greater 
American  production  la  than  that  of  Ruaala. 
Why?  The  secret  U  that  United  Stataa  of 
Amarlca  production  la  free  and  every  pro- 
dUMr  la  ttw,  Baplaln  how  every  famUy  in 
Amarlca  la  self-regulated  and  runa  Itaelf 
batter  than  you  of  the  Inner  circle  run  all 
of  the  Ruaslana  ftxun  the  Kremlin. 

XxpUln.  Mr.  Vtehlnaky.  that  In  tha  United 
Btatea  of  America  every  man,  woman,  and 
chUd  haa  the  right  to  prograaa  la  automati- 
cally givan  Ubarty  and  fraadom  can  pick 
out  any  educational  opportunity  they  want, 
tha  Job  they  want,  and  decide,  personally, 
what  they  want  to  be. 

Tell  tham  about  our  Conatltutlon  and 
how — If  aoma  paopla  want  arwithtfig  which 
la  not  eoostlttittonal  there  must  ba  ( 
a  piopoaad  amendmant  ao  that  all  i 
and  only  by  three-foortha  fota  of  tba 
laturaa  of  tha  State  aaa  saoli  mmmttmmit 
9,  Mo  ftnam,  la  or  oat  of  Oov- 
■i  iBBoa  aa  ordHr  la  'f^'***  or  the 


Constitution.  Tell  them  that  America  be- 
Uevea  In  tha  rlgbta  of  man  and  that  we  make 
the  State  a  servant  of  the  people.  That  la 
Juat  the  opposite  of  the  Rusalan  communistic 
system  where  man  la  nothing  and  the  state 
la  everything,  the  sole  poaaaaaor  of  liberty 
and  freedom. 

Tell  yoor  people  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica is  a  Republic.  That  the  aame  lagal  rtiles 
which  enable  us  to  continue  aa  a  Republic 
alao  enable  our  btislneaaee  to  continue  with 
constant  change  and  modification.  Would 
you  tell  them  that  America  haa  achieved 
the  hlgbeat  living  standard — the  greateat 
tolerance,  the  trueet  charity — all  becauaa  ~f 
giving  liberty  and  freedom  to  all  people  and 
that  we  in  America  regard  the  police  state 
as  a  horror,  as  a  crime  against  t  e  body  ard 
aoul  of  man. 

TeU  your  people  that  we  reaent  the  chttrgn 
that  we  are  a  warmongering  people.  It  is 
not  only  unkind  and  uncalled  for.  but  a  ma- 
Ildoua  statement. 

Mr.  Vlahlnaky,  If  you  were  a  citlsen  rf  the 
United  Statee  of  America  and  returned  from 
visiting  Russia,  you  could  state  publicly 
what  you  discovered.  Tou  could  say  It  tn 
prtnt.  by  radio — even  in  moving  picturea. 
Tou  would  have  that  right  as  an  American 
citizen.  Tou  are  one  of  the  big  men  of  the 
U.  S.  8.  R.  Can  you  |o  home  and  tell  the 
truth? 

As  an  American  citlsen  of  the  United  Statea 
of  America.  I  have  (r*edom  to  maKe  this 
statement  In  public  print  as  often  aa  I 
please.  Recently  I  waa  Invited  to  make  a 
radio  broadcast.  I  will  be  glad  to  send  It  to 
you.  It  is  something  about  our  couctry  and 
the  freedom  of  every  Individual  tn  it.  Wotald 
you  Ilka  to  read  It?  I  can  send  It  thruUfB 
the  UtUted  Sutes  maU.  Any  citizen  can 
have  it. 

That  la  freedom.  Mr  Viahinsky.  Th..t  la 
tha  byproduct — Jiut  one  of  the  bjrproducta — 
of  the  moat  prlcelaaa  aecret  that  you  could 
carry  back  to  Russia.  The  secret  is  the  sys- 
tem by  which  the  United  Sutes  of  America 
has  made  prograas.  A  system  of  liberty  and 
freedom  for  tha  Indivldtial.  If  you  would 
aee  your  own  country  move  fast  Into  a  great, 
productive  nation  of  happy  people,  set  your 
people  free.  Take  capitalism  out  of  thf 
handrf  of  your  government  and  put  it  In  tha 
hands  of  yotir  people,  where  It  belongs.  C«p- 
lUltam  then  ceaaea  to  be  what  you  hav< 
called  It.  and  becomes  the  secret  by  which 
common  wealth  Is  created  for  all  the  people. 

Not  a  Blngle  word  of  this  meaaage  has  a 
double  meaning.  We  owe  a  debt  of  gratllMda 
to  thoae  who  eaUbtlahed  our  way  of  life 
and  only  by  preaervlng  and  spreading  the 
dignity  of  man— the  righto  of  freedom— can 
we  pay  that  debt. 

Tou  can  answer  thla  maaaage.  Mr.  Vlahln- 
aky. In  this  same  newspaper.  Tou  have  un- 
limited funds  at  your  command.  Why.  you 
are  tha  agent  of  tha  greateat  capitaltatic 
powar  CD  earth.  I  am  Juat  an  American  cltl- 
aan.  oaa  of  the  mllllona  you  have  referred 
to  as  eapttaUau. 

We  In  America  believe  in  the  spiritual  aa 
well  aa  the  material  side  of  life.  They  must 
go  hand- In -hand.  No  country — no  govern- 
ment—can  at>ollah  nature — the  hand-maiden 
of  Ood.  Nor  can  they  control  the  flood — 
and  ebb  tidee — tba  efaangea  of  seaaons — nor 
did  any  country  or  government  place  In  the 
earth — mlnerala— oUa — fish  In  the  waters — 
fowl  In  the  air.  No  actwittat  can  make  the 
aaad  which  craatea  tha  harvmt  to  feed  the 
people.  Only  Ood  can  do  that.  Nature  In- 
sists that  man  be  free  In  order  that  he  may 
reach  hla  hlgheet  poeeible  poattlon  and  be 
of  eervlce  to  hla  fellowman — not  to  any  state. 

Whan  you  retiom  to  your  country.  Mr. 
VMUnaky.  why  don't  you  tell  yoxir  people 
about  otir  way  of  life  In  America?  When 
paaes  shall  once  more  be  acclaimed,  the  work 
of  tha  world  wui  have  begun. 
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Unirertal  Military  Traininf  It  Needed  for 

National  Security 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOSEPH  R.  BRYSON 

or  aotn'H  carouna 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  April  2.  1948 

Mr.  BRYSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  surely 
with  the  rapid  change  in  world  affairs, 
we  must  be  conscious  of  our  great  dan- 
ger. In  spite  of  the  fact  that  within  the 
span  of  a  few  years  our  military  forces 
have  twice  won  great  victories,  we  have 
not  yet  won  the  peace. 

The  people  for  whom  I  speak  are  keen- 
ly alert  about  world  conditions.  I  be- 
lieve the  folks  back  home  are  ahead  of 
the  administration  and  the  Congress  In 
their  consciousness  that  added  military 
strength  must  be  provided  without  fur- 
ther delay. 

This  morning  I  received  the  enclosed 
telegram  from  William  P.  Lanford. 
commander  of  the  T.  H.  Mason  Post,  No. 
6385,  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars,  to  which 
I  have  replied  as  per  the  attached  copy. 
We  have  just  completed  the  bill  pro- 
viding for  funds  to  be  used  in  the  Euro- 
pean recovery  program.  It  Is  all  the 
more  essential  now  that  Congress  pass 
measures  for  the  strengthening  of  our 
armed  forces.  I  urge  our  leadership  to 
present  bills  providing  for  the  revival 
of.  selective  service  to  take  care  of  our 
Immediate  needs;  to  be  followed  by  the 
establishment  of  universal  military 
training.  If  we  are  to  preserve  our  free 
way  of  living,  these  measures  are  essen- 
tial until  the  commvmlstically  dominated 
countries  come  to  their  senses. 

Woooiurr,  S.  C,  April  1.  1948. 
Hon.  Joseph  R.  Bryscn. 

Democrat,  South  Carolina, 
House  of  Representatives, 

Washington,  D.  C: 
By  unanimous  vote,  we  urgently  request 
Immediate  restoration  of  selective  service  to 
meet  the  present  needs  of  our  Armed  Forces 
and  passage  of  universal  military  training 
for  our  future  needs.  We  as  urgently  re- 
quest measures  be  taken  to  destroy  com- 
munism In  any  form  existing  In  these 
United  States,  its  possessions  or  territories. 
We  have  each  borne  arras  on  foreign  shores 
and  many  of  us  t>ear  scars  attesting  this  fact. 
We  stand  ready  to  do  this  again  to  preserve 
our  American  way  of  life.  May  we  unite 
with  you  in  saying.  "They  shall  not  have 
died  In  vain." 

Wn.LIAM   P.   Lanforo, 
Commander,  T.  H.  Mason  Post,  No. 
6385,   Veterans   of  Foreign    Wars. 
Woodruff,  S.  C. 


Palestine  Christiaiii  Oppose  Partition 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  UWRENCE  H.  SMITH 

or  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  29.  1948 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. Palestine  partition  still  calls  for  at- 
tention by  the  United  Nations  and  the 
United  States.  Eleven  Christian  groups 
In  Palestine  are  opposed  to  partition. 
Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  am 
including  a  news  item  which  bears  a 
Jerusalem  date  line: 

PALESTINE  CHRISTUNS  OPPOSE  PARTITION— AP- 
PEAL TO  ALL  WORLD  RELIGIOUS  AND  POLITICAL 
CROUPS  TO  MAINTAIN  THE  RIGHT  TO  BELT- 
DETERMINATION  or  PALESTINE  AS  ENVISAGED 
IN  THE  CHARTER  OP  THE  LEAGUE  OF  NATIONS — 
ELEVEN  CHRISTLAN  CROtTPS  IN  ZION  HrT  PAB- 
TITION 

Jerusalem.  March  3.— Leaders  of  11  Chris- 
tian communities  In  Palestine  urged  today 
that  the  partition  plan  be  shelved  In  the  In- 
terest of  peace. 

The  statement  was  Issued  at  a  news  con- 
ference In  the  Old  City  at  the  Coptic  cham- 
bers adjoining  the  Holy  Sepulcher. 

It  was  signed  by  the  Orthodox  (Greek)  pa- 
triarchate, the  Latin  patriarchate,  the. Ar- 
menian patriarchate,  the  Custodla  de  Terra 
SanU.  the  Vicar  of  the  Melklte  patriarchate, 
the  Arab  Evangelical  Episcopal  community, 
the  Coptic  patriarchate,  the  Vicar  of  the 
Armenian  Catholic  patriarchate,  the  Metro- 
politan of  the  Syrian  Orthodox  community, 
the  Vicar  of  the  Syrian  Catholic  patriarchate 
and  the  Arab  Lutheran  community  In  Pal- 
estine. 

The  statement  was  addressed  to  all  world 
religious  and  political  bodies. 

It  expressed  "deep  sorrow  and  strong  in- 
dignation at  the  lamentable  situation  In 
which  the  Holy  Land,  the  cradle  of  peace, 
has  been  placed  as  a  direct  result  of  the  er- 
roneous policy  which  has  been  Imposed  on 
the  country  and  which  has  culminated  In 
the  partition  plan." 

"It  is  our  firm  conviction,"  the  statement 
said,  "that  peace  will  not  be  restored,  nor 
would  any  endeavors  made  for  the  promo- 
tion of  the  peace  of  Jerusalem  be  crowned 
with  success,  unless  those  bodies  who  under- 
take the  determination  of  the  future  of 
Palestine  remove  the  causes  which  have  made 
a  battle  of  the  Holy  Land,  reestablish  the 
principles  of  Justice,  and  maintain  the  right 
of  self-determination  as  envisaged  In  the 
Charter  of  the  United  Nations. 

"The  Christian  Union  (the  church  com- 
munities signing  the  statement)  wishes  to 
declare  In  unequivocal  terms  that  they  de- 
nounce the  partition  plan,  being  of  strong 
conviction  that  this  plan  involves  a  viola- 
tion of  the  sacredness  of  the  Holy  Land, 
which  by  Its  nature  and  history  Is  indivisible, 
and    represents    an    encroachment    on    the 

natural  rights  of  the  Arabs,  the  people  of 

the  country." 

(BalloU  not  bullets  for  the  Holy  Land.) 


WASHINGTON,  D.  C,  April  2,  1948. 
William  P.  LAitroao, 

Commander    T.    H.    Mason    Post,    No. 
6385,     Veterans    of    Foreign     Wars. 
Woodruff.  S.  C: 
Retel :  Greatly  appreciate  strong  and  cour- 
ageous attitude  of  Veterans  oi  Foreign  Wars 
Post   No.   6385,  Woodruff.     Fully   concur   tn 
views     ejxpressed.    Have,     and     shall     con- 
tinue  to  urge  Immediate   compliance   with 
your  program  iot  national  security. 

Joseph  R.  Brtsow, 
Member  of  Congrest. 


Radio  Address  of  Dr.  Abba  Hillei  SiUer 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  J.  TWYMAN 

or   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  April  2,  1948 

Mr.  TWYMAN.    Mr.  Speaker,  under 
**  leave  granted  to  extend  my  remarks  in 


the  Record,  I  include  the  following  ad- 
dress of  Dr.  Abba  Hillei  Silver,  chair- 
man of  the  American  section  of  the  Jew- 
ish Agency  for  Palestine: 
[From  the  New  York  Times  of  AprU  1.  1B481 
Dr.   Abba  Hillei  SUver.   chairman  of   the 
American  section  of  the  Jewish  Agency  for 
Palestine,  declared  yesterday  that  the  latest 
United  States  proposals  for  a  truce  In  the 
Holy  Land  and  further  consideration  by  the 
United    Nations   of    the   future    government 
there  are  wholly  unsatisfactory  and  futile. 

What  Is  needed,  he  said,  la  adherence  to 
the  partition  plan  sanctioned  by  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  of  the  United  Nations  last  No- 
vember, and  the  organization  and  equipment 
of  a  Jewish  militia  to  support  the  provisional 
government  schedule  to  be  set  up  in  Palestine 
not  later  than  May  16.  To  this  end  he  urged 
the  removal  of  all  embargoes  In  the  ship- 
ment of  arms  to  the  Jewish  people  of  Pales- 
tine. 

The  statement  was  delivered  over  a  net- 
work of  the  Columbia  Broadcasting  Sys- 
tem, which  announced  that  Ambassador 
Warren  R.  Austin,  representing  the  United 
States  In  the  United  Nations  discussions, 
has  been   Invited  to  reply  on  April  7. 

TEXT    OF    STATEMENT 

"Last  November  the  United  Nations  As- 
sembly, under  the  leadership  of  our  Govern- 
mcnt.  overwhelmingly  approved  the  recom-  "* 
mendatlons  of  Its  special  committee  to  solve 
the  Palestine  problem  by  the  setting  up  of 
two  independent  states  In  Palestine,  one 
Arab  and  one  Jewish,  within  an  economic 
union,  and  the  internationalizing  of  the 
Jerusalem  area. 

"This  action  came  In  reply  to  a  request 
which  was  made  In  April  of  last  yomr  by 
Great  Britain,  the  mandatory  for  Palestine, 
a^lng  for  a  Special  Assembly  of  the  United 
Nations  to  make  recommendations  for  the 
future  government  of  Palestine. 

"The  recooHnendatlons  made  by  the  United 
Nations  In  November  1947,  were  accepted  by 
Great  Britain,  which  later  announced  Its 
Intention  to  relinquish  the  mandate  on  May 
15  next,  and  to  complete  the  withdrawal- of 
Its  troops  from  Palestine  by  August  1. 

"In  the  meantime  the  United  Nations  ap- 
pointed a  commlsBlonto  implement  the  plan. 
This  commission  has  already  done  an  enor- 
mous amount  of  work  In  connection  with  the 
execution  of  the  plan.  A  committee  of  ex- 
perts is  already  at  work  in  Jerusalem. 
Were  It  not  for  the  refusal  of  the  manda- 
tory government  to  permit  it  to  come  any 
earlier  than  May  1,  the  commission  wotild  now 
be  In  Palestine  completing  the  arrangements 
for  taking  over  all  governmental  and  ad- 
ministrative functions. 

"April  1  was  the  last  day  set  for  the  an- 
nouncement by  the  commission  of  the  pro- 
visional coxmclls  of  government  for  the  new 
states.  The  JewUh  community  of  Palestine 
has  already  Informed  the  comnrtaslon  of 
Its  suggestions  for  the  composition  of  the 
provisional  councU  of  government  for  the 
Jewish  state. 

"It  was  on  the  eve  of  the  consummation 
of  this  plan  that  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment, on  March  19,  requested  that  the  Pales- 
tine Commission  should  suspend  its  work 
and  that  a  special  Assembly  of  the  United 
Nations  be  called  to  establish  a  temporary 
trusteeship  for  Palestine  pending  an  eventual 
political  settlement.  The  explanation  given 
for  this  sudden  reversal  Is  that  the  plan  can- 
not now  be  Implemented  by  peaceful  means 
and  that  a  further  opportunity  should  be 
given  the  Interested  parties  to  reach  an 
agreement  regarding  the  future  government 
of  Palestine. 

"It  was.  of  course,  never  anticipated  that 
the  partition  plan  or,  for  that  matter,  any 
plan  for  the  settlement  of  the  Palestine  prob- 
lem, could  be  carried  out  entirely  by  peace- 
ful means,  and  that  no  force  whatsoever 
would  be  required  to  back  up  a  settlement. 
In  fact.  It  was  the  United  States  delegation 
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'■qilaUy  MWaailB^  la  tba  oibcr  raaaon 
work  on  tba  partition 
tha  caDlnc  of  a  special  Aaaembly. 
to  aiford  another  opportunity  tu 
lews  lind  Araba  to  reach  an  agreement  ra- 
gardla  (  the  future  government  of  Palcatlnc. 
In  tbli  connacUon  it  vould  be  well  to  recall 
what  tgie  rapMMBtaUve  of  the  United  Statea. 
Hanebel  Johnaon,  aatd  laat  No- 
wban  tbia  aubject  waa  being  dlacuaaad 
la 

baan  aald  during  the  couraa 
dabataa  on  the  daairabillty  and  ne- 
of  praaentlng  to  tba  General  Aaaam- 
bly  a  I  Ian  which  would  cowimand  the  agrea- 
It  >f  both  the  principal  protagonlsta  la 
tlMa  agluatlon.  I  think  there  la  no  delega- 
wlkleh  doaa  not  know  that  no  plan 
bsan  praaantad  either  to  the  Aa- 
or  to  tba  maadatory  govammant 
|1U  loog  years  of  teoure  or  In  any  otbar 
would  meet  with  the  aoeapt- 
dr  both  the  Armba  and  the  Jewa.  No 
•nob  I  ilan  baa  ever  been  presented  and  I 
(^  aot  believe  that  any  aucb  plan  will  ever 
be  pre  lantad.' 

"At  Lbe  Oanaral  JMimbly  last  November, 
the  Sntlab  nfHiiBUUve.  Sir  Alexander 
Cadog.  JB,  stated :  'After  years  ot  strenuous 
bat  ui  availing  elTurt.  His  Majesty's  Govern- 
■Mat :  tava  reached  tba  coaeltialon  that  they 
are  ac  t  able  to  bring  about  a  settlement  In 
Paleat  ne  baaed  upon  the  consent  of  both 
Araba  ind  Jews,  and  that  tba  mandaU  la  no 
laager  workable.' 

"As  far  back  as  10  years  ago  the  Royal 
Oomm  aalon  on  Palsetlne.  which  made  a 
tboroti  Kb  study  of  the  situation  and  recom- 
aondc  1  partition  as  tba  only  practical  solu- 
tton.  Ctclared: 

**  'N4  Ither  Arab  nor  Jew  has  any  aenas  ol 
aervtc«  to  a  single  sute.  •  •  •  The  con- 
flict lUl  go  on.  The  gulf  between  Arsba 
and  Jtws  wUI  widen.  •  •  •  The  hope 
of  bai  Bsony  between  tba  races  has  proved 
imtaM  Ua.  We  would  suggaat  that  there  Is 
Itttia  1  loral  value  in  m>t«t>ii««^  the  poliu- 
eil  Vlty  <tf  Paleatlna  at  tbo  ooat  of  per. 
petual  hatred.' 

**Wbin  in  the  face  ot  tbls  overwhelming 
tsotta  my.  the  ITnlted  Ststes  Government 
aosr  r  <)uests  the  abandooiaent  of  a  plan 
which  has  been  approved  by  the  United 
Nation  t  and  which  Is  In  prneiws  of  bcplemen- 
tstleii.  tn  favor  at  renewed  eonaaltations  la 
order  o  reach  aa  igisad  aolvtloQ 
J«w^  4^  Araba.  It  la  oot  wafclin  a 

«e  tto  Mibiwt-    n  to.  la  fbM. 

la  aa  M«  of 

vhleb   ts  dictated  t>y   no  responsible 

lip   and   by   cooccm   neither   for 

lational  tntawti  aor  for  the  larger 

of  tba  wotM  •ommanlty." 
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li  DO  Shadow  at  JortlfleatlaQ  for 
tbU  reversal:  and  tba  poalUon  which  the 
United  Statea  now  occupies  Is  profoundly 
humillstlng.  •  •  •  The  United  BUtes 
was  chiefly  responsible  for  the  adoptlOQ  by 
the  AoMmbty  ot  tbe  parUtloa  leaofuUuu  « 
montba  ago. 

"  'Since  that  tlaie  the  President,  the  Secre- 
tary of  sute.  and  the  American  delegaU  to 
tba  United  Nations  have  glvea  repeated 
aaurancea  that  the  Aaiarlcaa  Govern* 
ment  stood  foursquare  behind  that  deci- 
sion. •  •  •  This  reversal  by  the  United 
Statea  will  Increase  and  not  diminish  the 
danger  of  a  major  war  In  the  Near  Bast.  It 
deals  what  may  well  be  a  death  blow  to  the 
Unltad  Matloaa.  and  to  our  bope  for  coUec- 
Uf  aacwtty.  It  shakes  cwflrtwaoa  in  the 
United  Statea  throughout  tba  world.' 

"The  United  States  Ooverniaaat  baa  re* 
quested  a  specUl  Assembly  of  the  United  Na- 
tions to  reconsider  the  Palestine  problem. 
To  what  end?  What  can  another  Assembly 
do  that  the  last  Assembly  failed  to  do? 
What  new  facts  are  available  now  that  were 
not  previously  known?  This  problem  and 
this  Uttte  country  of  Palestine  have  been  in- 
vestigated by  more  commlaalons  In  recent 
years  thsn  any  other  problem  or  any  other 
spot  on  the  face  of  the  globe 

"What  new  solutions  can  be  pulled  out  of 
the  bag?  There  are  none,  and  the  Palestine 
problem  cannot  be  solved  by  postponements 
and  procrastinations.  That  way  lice  oon- 
tlniled  strife  and  growing  chaos. 

"The  United  Statea  bss  proposed  a  tempo- 
rary trustssahlp  for  Palestine,  although  tn 
its  formal  reaoliitlons  Introduced  yesterday 
tn  the  Security  CouncU  it  made  no  reference 
to  trusteeship.  It  svows  that  this  is  no  sub- 
stitution for  partition.  The  President  still 
maintains  tbst  be  ts  for  partition,  and  so 
doea  the  Secretary  of  9Ute. 

•*The  United  State  i  feels  that  emergency 
action  Is  needed  Inasmuch  as  there  will  be 
no  public  authority  In  Palestine  after  May 
15.  and  that  large-scale  fighting  among  the 
people  of  that  country  will  be  the  Inevitable 
result  cf  the  vacuum  thus  created. 

"But  If  the  plan  of  the  United  Nations  U 
carried  out  faithfully  in  letter  and  spirit, 
there  will  be  a  public  authority  In  Palestine 
on  M»y  15.  There  wUl  be  a  commission  of 
the  United  Nations  to  take  over.  There  will 
be  an  organized  Jewish  mtUtU  in  the  Jewish 
state  to  maintain  law  and  order,  provided 
the  mandatary  regime  fulfills  its  obligations 
loyally  and  permits  this  militia  to  be  organ- 
tssd  and  adequately  equipped  In  time." 

covnif  Mxirr  avr-ue  aaaor 
"Th*  Jewlah  Provlalonal  Oovemment  on 
May  15  will  be  prepared  to  take  over  all  the 
reapoaalbUltlaa  of  admlnlatrattoa  of  the  pro- 
poss<  JowMt  State  oadar  the  guidance  of  the 
United  Natloao  OoaualsitOB.  There  Is  no 
for  a  taapsrary  tmsteeahlp  to  mi  any 


"Aa  tataraatlonal  trusteeship  wUl  require 
aa  much  force.  If  not  more,  to  maintain  Itaelf 
aa  would  the  partltloD  plan.  Where  la  tbls 
force  to  come  from?  Im  the  United  Statea 
prepared  to  sand  traops  into  Palestine  to  im- 
poae  a  tnlsssblp  upon  that  country  when 
tt  la  unwilling  to  saad  troopa  to  back  up  the 
Unltad  Nations'  declaloo  on  partltkm?  If  so. 
whyt  Wby  Is  It  willing  to  send  tn  troops 
to  boflk  up  whst  is  clearly  a  temporary  ar- 
rangement which  leavea  the  baalc  solution 
atlU  unaattlcd,  aad  wby  Is  it  uawllUag  to 
a  nuatllbwliiin  in  troopa  toward  a 
final  and  permaaent  settlement?  Paleetlne 
hM  lived  under  a  tmsteeahlp  (tba  Britlah 
M  (or  ft  years.  If.  tbrotiigb  this  long 
,  b  iniBtsaiMp  baa  not  bean  productive 
iwA  MtoMOB  for  Palesuas,  wby 
to  sapwlb solution  to  reault  fron 
■aotber  and  tampormry.  trusteeablp? 

nt  Is  elsar  tbat  ae  trastaasbtp  is  iiimf  i 
^•tad  wltbeat  imisb  psrtmptluij.     Orsat 
■ntain  would  not  permit  any  other  power  to 


eooM  to  Paleatlna  before  May  1.  Tt  baa  de- 
nied that  right  to  the  United  Nations  Com- 
mission. How  then  will  a  trtutee  power, 
other  than  Great  Britain,  be  able  to  take  o7er 
In  time  and  fill  the  so-called  vacuum?  For 
an  practisal  porpoaes  tt  Is  to  be  either  a  new 
British  trust sssblp  supported  by  the  United 
Statea  or  a  direct  Anglo-American  trustee- 
ship with  or  without  France. 

"In  any  such  event  the  trusteeship  will  be 
drafted  on  British  terms.  British  policy  in 
the  Middle  Mami  Is  firmly  wedded  to  the  spon- 
sorship of  the  Arab  League.  Consultation 
with  'States  directly  concerned'  called  for 
under  the  trusteeship  rules  of  the  Charter 
would  be  Interpreted  by  Great  Britain  as 
consultation  with  the  Arnb  States. 

"An  unfriendly  mandatory  power  and  hos- 
tile Arab  states  would  thus,  in  the  main, 
determine  the  terms  of  the  agreement  upon 
which  the  new  trusteeship  is  to  be  based. 
Is  It  not  clear  that  this  new  tr\isteeshlp 
woul '  be  directed  against  thoae  fundamental 
Jewlah  rlRhts  tn  Palestlae  which  the  United 
Nations,  under  Amertcab  taadership.  has  but 
recently  approved.  The  task  of  suppressing 
a  diflllusloned  end  resentful  Jewish  popula- 
tion which  has  been  prepared  for  Independ- 
ence and  statehood  would  Inevitably  Involve 
the  individual  or  collective  trustee  in  heavy 
mUitary  liabilities. 

"The  American  Government  Is  proposing 
a  trusteeship  without  any  assurance  that  a 
trustee  la  available,  that  the  special  General 
Assembly  to  be  convoked  will  approve  of 
such  sn  arrangement,  that  any  section  of  the 
popniatlon  will  cooperate,  or  that  adequate 
means  of  enforcement  can  be  secured  The 
partltloo  plan  admittedly  Involves  dUBctil- 
tles.  but  these  can  hardly  compare  with  the 
accxunulatlon  of  hasards  and  difflcultles  In- 
volved in  its  abandoiunent. 

"The  Jewish  Agency  for  Palestine  feels 
that  the  cause  of  Justice  and  the  cause  of 
Palestine  will  beat  be  served  by  carrying  out 
the  decialon  taken  by  the  United  Nations 
last  November.  That  decision  represented  a 
major  compromise.  Partition  was  never  the 
Jewish  solution.  It  represents  s  grievous 
abridgment  of  Jewish  rights  Nevertheleea. 
the  Jewish  people  reluctantly  but  loyally 
accepted  that  decision  because  it  appeared 
reasonable  to  the  United  Nations." 

ACTINO    OJ«    trw    DKCIBION 

"Relying  upon  the  collective  Jtidgment  and 
authority  of  the  United  Nations,  the  Jewish 
people  of  Palestine  has  been  moving  forward 
In  the  apUit  of  that  decision.  It  has  noti- 
fied the  Security  CouncU  that  It  must  op- 
pose any  propoaal  designed  to  prevent  or 
postpone  the  eatabllabment  of  the  Jewish 
State,  and  that  it  rejecu  any  plan  to  set  up 
a  new  trusteeship  regime. 

"It  Informed  ths  Security  Council  that 
upon  tbe  termination  of  the  mandatory  ad- 
mlnlstratlon.  and  not  later  than  May  ifl  next, 
a  provisional  Jewish  government  will  com- 
mence to  function  In  Palestine.  This  de- 
cision of  the  organized  Jewish  community  ol 
Palestine  was  taken  after  the  most  searching 
and  serious  deltl)eratlon.  It  may  Involve  a 
messtira  of  conflict  after  May  15.  It  still 
hopea  that  there  may  be  no  need  for  pro- 
longed conflict  in  Paleetlne. 

'^rbm  Jews  of  Palsetlne  hope  tbst  the  Arabs 
of  Paleetlne  win  come  to  sccept  the  United 
Nations  decision  snd  thereby  put  an  end  to 
the  scoorgs  of  strife  and  bloodshed  which 
can  only  do  Incaleulabls  hurt  to  both 
peoples.  But  tn  the  face  of  tbe  mounting 
threau  and  the  inctiralon  of  armed  bands 
across  tbe  frontiers  from  nelghbortag  Arab 
'  n  war.  tbs  Jewish   people  of 

)  art  SWipslim  to  make  all  neceaaary 
for  sslf-dsfenss. 
:  that  tbey  bs  permitted  to  oi  fan- 
equip  their  own  mUitta  This  U  sn 
moral  obligation  of  the  United 
Natlaas  in  view  of  tbe  deeMoa  which  tt  took. 
It  Is  Ukewiss  aa  etameBtary  moral  obtlga- 
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tlon  on  the  part  of  those  nations  who  have 
approved  the  plan,  to  remove  all  embargoes 
on  the  shipment  of  arms  to  tbe  JewUh  people 
of  Palestine  who  have  accepted  the  deci- 
sion, and  to  deny  such  arms  to  those  who 
are  violently  resisting  It. 

"The  Jews  of  Palestine  wish  flrat  and  fore- 
most to  defend  themselves,  but  their  hands 
must  not  be  tied.  They  plead  with  the 
United  Nations  to  remove  all  obstacles  In 
the  way  of  their  self-defense.  They  are 
carr^-lng  out  the  purposes  of  the  United  Na- 
tions. They  should  not  be  penalized  for  do- 
ing so. 

They  appeal  to  the  United  States,  the 
greatest  democracy  on  earth,  whose  people 
have,  through  the  years,  manifested  deep 
undersUndlng  and  sympathy  for  the  his- 
toric right  of  the  Jewish  people  to  rebuild 
their  national  life  In  their  ancient  homeland. 
to  desist  from  a  couree  of  action  which  Is  cal- 
culated to  do  them  grievous  wrong,  prolong 
strife  in  the  Holy  Land  and  discredit  the 
United  Nations  as  an  Instrumentality  for 
solving  grave  International  problems  and 
making  Its  decision  stick.  They  appeal  to 
the  people  and  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  to  help  them  In  their  desperate  strug- 
gle toward  freedom  and  Independence." 


Chinese  Matt  Edacation  Movement 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HELEN  GAHAGAN  DOUGLAS 

or  CALirORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  24,  1948 

Mrs.  EHDUGLAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  the 
China-aid  bill,  10  percent  of  the  money 
was  earmarked  to  support  the  Chinese 
mass-education  movement. 

The  following  is  an  excerpt  on  the 
Chinese  mass-education  movement  from 
the  Report.  Visit  to  Szechuan.  December 
11  to  23.  1947,  by  Hugh  Hubbard, 
UNESCO's  consultant  for  China. 

This  objective  report  gives  a  compre- 
hensive and  up-to-date  picture  of  the 
splendid  work  that  is  being  done  under 
the  leadership  of  Dr.  James  Yen. 

Mr.   Hubbard   was  sent  by  UNESCO 
last  December  to  make  a  survey  of  the 
work    of    the    Chinese    mass-education 
movement  with  the  object  of  adopting  its 
basic     principles     and     techniques     to 
UNESCO's  fundamental  education  pro- 
gram for  other  parts  of  the  world  as  well 
as  utilizing  the  movement  as  a  center 
for  its  pilot  project  in  China. 
(Excerpt    on    the    Chinese    mass-education 
movement,  from  'Report,  Visit  to  Szech- 
uan. December   11   to  23.   1947."  by  Hugh 
Hubbard.  UNESCO  consultant  for  China) 

THZ     ExrZalMZNTAL     ASIA     OT     THE     NATIONAL 

AasociATiON  or  the  Mass-Edxjcation  Movi- 

MtMT 

A.   TKX     WATTOWAL     COLLEO*     OT     StHUL     RCCOM- 
STIUCTION   AT   MSIEM-MA-CMAHO 

The  mass-education  movement,  started  by 
Dr.  James  Yen  In  1W2.  has  had  a  varied  ex- 
perience, first  In  cities,  then  at  Hlnghsten.  a 
rural  district  (l»27-3«>.  then  in  Hunan, 
Kwangsi.  and  Sascbtun.  It  has  often  co- 
operated with  tbs  gOTsmment.  both  national 
and  provincial,  but  has  maintained  throtigh- 
out  Its  independent  organization  and  sup' 
port. 

Personnel,  rightly  motivated  and  adequau* 
ly  trained.  Is  felt  to  be  ths  basic  require- 
ment  of  rural  reconstruction  and  has  led 


Dr.  Yen  to  the  founding  of  this  college.  At 
present,  something  over  200  students  are  in 
attendance  and  the  first  class  Is  due  tD  grad- 
uate next  year. 

The  college  Is  divided  into  departments  of 
rural  education,  sociology,  agriculture,  and 
hydraulic  engineering. 

An  ImporUnt  feature  of  the  training  re- 
ceived Is  the  required  field  viork  for  stu- 
dents during  their  third  year.  A  so-called 
research  and  practice  field  has  been  em- 
barked within  easy  reach  of  the  college  and 
here  the  students  put  Into  practice  among 
the  fanners  the  theories  they  have  learned  in 
the  classroom. 

Two  days  were  spent  at  Hsleh-ma-chang, 
the  site  of  the  college,  and  In  the  research 
and  practice  field.  Here  in  a  typical  rural 
environment,  with  guided  field  work,  under 
experienced  leaders,  are  conditions  favorable 
to  the  producing  of  effective  workers  in 
fundamental  education.  And  eflective  work- 
ers are  the  first  requirement  for  successful 
work. 

College  and  field  work  are  weak  on  the 
side  of  public  health.  There  Is  no  depart- 
ment In  this  important  science  and  only  one 
doctor  and  three  nurses  working  In  the 
dispensary  attached  to  the  college.  This 
weakness  Is  fully  recognized  by  those  In 
charge,  l.ut  is  chiefly  doe  to  the  lack  of  funds 
and  also  the  difficulty  of  securing  medical 
workers  for  rural  areas. 

One  other  handicap  might  be  mentioned  In 
connection  with  the  college  and  that  is  the 
necessary  absence  for  most  of  the  time  of  its 
president.  Dr.  James  Yen.  This  Is  necessi- 
tated by  the  budget  of  the  mass-education 
movement,  which  has  to  be  raised  by  Dr.  Yen 
and  largely  abroad.  This  seems  to  be  a  nec- 
essary Lccompanlment  of  the  policy  of  keep- 
ing the  movement  independent,  privately 
supported  and  controlled. 

B.  THE  EXPiXIMZNTAL  AREA    (THIKD  PREFECTURE) 

This  area  covers  10  hslen,  or  counties, 
plus  the  special  district  of  Pelp'el.  It  was 
designated  as  an  experimental  field  lor  the 
Mass  Education  Movement  by  the  provincial 
government  and  the  nominee  of  the  Move- 
ment. Mr.  Sun  Lien-ch'uan,  was  appointed 
by  the  Government  as  magistrate  in  March 
of  this  year.  The  area  in  general  seems 
fairly  typical,  not  onlj{»of  Szechuan,  but  of 
territories  In  neighboring  provinces  to  the 
south  and  east.  Its  estimated  population  is 
5,000,000. 

Mr.  Sun  Is  far  from  the  typical  official. 
He  has  devoted  a.  lifetime  to  rural  recon- 
struction, before  which  he  made  a  special 
study  of  rural  economics  for  2  years  h\ 
Japan  (about  1915).  Prior  to  accepting  this 
post,  he  had  been  wartime  provincial  com- 
missioner for  the  training  of  magistrates. 
Most  of  the  hslen  officials  now  under  him 
were  trained  by  him.  He  impresses  one  as 
being  an  unusual  man  and  a  very  fortunate 
choice. 

Dr.  Yen  gives  four  basic  principles  for 
rural  reconstruction: 

1.  The  initial  project  should  not  be  alien 
to  the  rural  community,  but  something 
deeply  rooted  In  the  community  to  be  Im- 
proved. 

2.  Emphasis  on  decentralized  production 
and  centralized  management  through  co- 
operative production,  marketing,  purchas- 
ing, and  financing. 

3.  Assistance  to  the  village  la  mainly  an 
Initial  lift,  providing  Impetus  for  recon- 
struction by  themselves  by  training  and 
demonstration. 

4.  A  correlated  program  must  be  followed, 
including  such  basic  elemenU  as  literacy, 
health,  agriculture,  and  citizenship  educa- 
tion. 

Experimental  work  U  fairly  recent  and 
has  thus  far  been  largely  confined  to  three 
districts,  Pelp'el  Bishan  and  the  Research 
and  Practice  dUtrlct  around  Usler-ma- 
cb'ang. 


The  director  of  Pelp'el  Is.  like  MaglstraU 
Sun,  a  very  unusual  type  of  official.  His 
name  U  Lt  Tsu-ying.  He  and  his  better- 
known  brother  Lu  Tso-fu  are  public-spirited 
men  who  have  great  ability  and  have  dedi- 
cated their  lives  and  their  fortunes  to  the 
service  of  thU  their  native  district.  Mr. 
Lu  Tsu-ylng  took  over  this  bandit-Infested 
area  21  years  ago,  not  even  worthy  of  being 
a  hslen  and  has  made  It  the  most  progres- 
sive single  rtiral  area  the  writer  has  seen 
In  China. 

Town  of  Pelp'el:  The  wrrlter  drove  Into 
town  over  well-paved  roads,  vhlch  will  soon 
Include  all  the  streets.  Electricity  from  a 
nearby  hydroelectric  project  lights  the  whole 
place.  A  clean,  modem  hotel  furnishes 
pleasant  quarters  to  the  visitor  and  good 
food  is  served  at  a  nearby  restaurant.  Not 
far  away  Is  a  large  town  hall,  built  in  mod- 
ern style,  lighted  with  neon  lights.  Other 
public  Institutions  include  a  library,  with 
a  chUdren's  division;  a  natural -history  mu- 
seum: a  hospital;  a  public-health  center:  a 
public  park  and  athletic  field  for  2,100;  edu- 
cational system  from  nursery  to  college: 
and  adult  classes  for  lUlterates.  Last,  but 
not  least,  a  sewer  system. 

Fundamental  Education 
(a)  Primary  schools:  The  writer  visited 
one  primary  school  with  a  good  plant  and 
over  500  pupils.  The  teachers  seemed  Intel- 
ligent and  progressive  and  the  equipment 
reasonably  good.  Mr.  Lu  Tsu-ylng  stated 
that,  in  his  district,  there  were : 

Central  schools  of  primary  grade 684 

Citizens,  or  ordinary  primary  schools—  3,  893 


Primary  schools  of  all  grades —  4, 177 
He  also  gave  the  following  figures  lor  chil- 
dren of  school  age:  ^ 


AfwsS 
to  12 

Arcs  12 
to  13 

Total 
(5  to  15) 

Per- 
cent 

In  school 

9,840 
2,304 

1.G07 
1,487 

11,447 
3.791 

76 

Not  In  school  {un- 
cducatcdj 

85 

Total 

12,144 

3,0»4     15.238 

100 

1 

From  the  above.  It  would  appear  that  pri- 
mary-school education  is  now  reaching  75 
percent  of  the  children  of  school  age.  which 
Is  a  very  high  average  lor  China.  Pelp'el  Is 
an  unusually  progressive  district,  and  this 
may  wU  be  the  case. 

(b)   Adult  education:  Pelp'el  may  be  cited 
as  an  example  of  the  way  In  which  adult 
education  Is  organized  and  carried  on  In  the 
part  of  the  experimental  area  so  far  worked; 
namely,  Pelp'el,  Bishan,  and  part  of  Pa-hslen. 
(1)  Primary  school  centered:  The  district 
Is  divided  up  into  primary  school  districts, 
each  one  being,  so  far  as  possible,  a  natural 
economic  or  agricultural  unit,  and  not  more 
than  a  mile  or  so  In  radius.     A  feature  of 
moat  of  Szechuan  is  that  farmers  live  on  their 
land  In  scattered  homes  and  not  In  villages, 
as  m  most  of  China.    A  watershed  or  half  a 
valley  might  be  Uken  as  a  school  district, 
with  the  school  near  the  center.    ThU  school 
will  have  one  teacher  lor  Its  regular  classes. 
The  Mass  Education  Movement,  In  connec- 
tion with  the  area  roagUtrate,  Mr.  Sun,  who 
Is  concurrently  director  of  the  experimental 
area,  will  appoint  a  second  teacher  to  have 
charge  of  adult  education  and  wUl  be  called 
mass-edticatlon  director. 

(2)  The  mass-education  director  will  take 
charge  of  any  evening  class  there  may  be  In  "^ 
the  school  Itaelf.  He  will  also  orfanlse  ths 
school  area  Into  relay  dassss  accordlnf  to 
the  dUtrlbutlon  of  students,  availability  of 
classrooms,  etc. 

(3)  Relay  classes  are  Intended  to  cover  sU 
tlUierstes,  whether  of  school  age  or  adult. 
There  may  be  a  dosen  In  a  school  dlsuict. 
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taught  by  local  teacb«r«.  selected 
tta  Wltb  tba  balp  of  tba  maaa- 


ttia 


An   Important  feature  of   the  whole 
MtucaUon  scheme   la   the   Integration 
livelihood,    and     eooperatlTea. 
there  are  claaaaa,  tbara  oaual  be  co- 
I  artraniBed  arauM  looal  aaadi  and 
in  UTclihood. 
Lttacfc  on  tba  tanant-fanner  problem : 
rniialrtsra  one  of  the 
•^rloaa  ertla  of  rural  aoctety  in  Saechu- 
prevalence  of  tenant  farmers.    Ac- 
to    the    Saechuan    Provincial    Trar- 
)  or  1944.  tenant  farmers  number  40.7 
.  owner  farmers  38J  parcant.  aiul  part 
tt.l  percent.    There  la  constant  frlc- 
tfptwven  tba  tenants  and  their  land- 
Mr.  Sua  propoaea  to  remedy  this  evU 
erary  owner  In  a  district  with  a 
society  to  firat  offer  the  land  for 
the  coopcraUica.  bafore  putting  It  on 
the  general  pubUc  or  Indlvtdiials.    He 
that  there  is  a  oompleU  t\im-over 
In  about  13  years  and  that  a  eooper- 
ight  be  able  to  buy  up  tba  laatf  wltb- 
laM  ta  tbat  period,  tbua  ellmlnattng 
ownerablp  aatf  taaancy  ritd  aaa- 
og  tba  aoopsratlve  to  own 
tba  laad  aooparatiTely     Tbla 
I  tfaasrvaa  cluae  attentuw     It  may 
tba  oppoattteo  of  the  larfe  lan4- 
altbougb  It  la  Dot  prnpcaed  to  dla- 
tbMi  forcibly.    Oa  Um  oltoM  bald,  tt 
ui,  N  BMty  soire  sarfiM  proMoaM  aaw 
at  tmmtaMm  m 


at   obMrvatlona   at  Pitpltl:  In 
far  weakMaaee  in  tba  aarli  of  fun- 

aantsoa  ? 

rbe   very   recent   start    (summer   of 
I  afl  mtbar  brief  period  of  expertoMa* 


(b)    !lM  alBBoat  total  lack  of  amphasU  on 

publM  baaltb.     

(e)  1  ton  tba  Oimoo  polat  of  view,  ona 

Ifea  total  laek  of  tiapbMli  oa  talar- 

■o  far  ••  tbli  «b- 


kUon  outiiia  of  tba 
int  and  the  govern- 
to  b*  flooparauog  and  tbat  u  the 
kt  atatloa  of  the  Min- 
A«rt«ttltara  aa«l  Pvaatry.  Mtaated 

_"k«  be  eare- 
aiudMd  wbetber 


organlaatlons  might  not  be  drawn  Into  this 
work  of  reconstruction. 

On  the  positive  side,  there  is  much  to  be 
ooanmended 

(a)  A  well-conceived  and  eareftilly  «- 
eetited  system,  whereby  fundaoMntal  educa- 
tion Is  rclsyed  in  several  steps  down  to  the 
farmer  himself.  bU  wife  and  children.  In  a 
form  lulted  to  hla  needa  and  acceptable  to 
bis  taste. 

(bi  The  uaumally  talented  personnel 
which  the  Maaa  Iducation  lioveraent  baa 
In    eooeentratlng   on    this    area. 


(1)  Mr  Sun  and  Mr  Lu.  third  prefecttn-e 
magtotrate  and  Pelp'el  district  director,  re- 
spectively: 

{2)  The  vartooa  dtreetors  and  agents  of 
the  Mass  Educstlon  Movement,  many  of  them 
with  30  or  more  years  (rf  rural  experlenee. 
working  In  the  field; 

(3)  The  leaders  of  the  Maaa  Idueatlon 
Movement  Itself,  of  whom  It  may  stifBce  to 
name  but  two.  although  many  others  are 
worthy  of  note: 

Dr.  Jamaa  Ten.  more  tbaa  aay  other  leader 
In  China  tba  pioneer  and  teaptrer  In  Maaa 
education. 

Mr.  Liang  Chucg-bua.  now  acting  presi- 
dent of  the  Rural  Reconstruction  College, 
well  known  for  his  accomplishments  In 
Biantong  and  Honan  and  for  his  classroom 
teaching. 

(c)  The  well  Integrated  program  which 
combines  literacy  with  livelihood  and  coop- 
eration. 

(d)  The  smooth  eooparatlon  of  govern- 
ment and  private  peraoaiMl. 

(e)  The  rapid  development  of  classes  and 
expansion  of  the  field.  Three  districts  are 
now  Included  and  all  other  eight  in  the  rx- 
perlBMntal  area  are  asking  for  similar  help. 

(f)  Buccaaa  ta  sacuilng  the  interest  and 
eooparatloa  of  targe  numbera  of  the  popu- 
laee.  a  moat  important  and  significant  factor 
In  such  an  undertaking. 

//.  BiaUmn 

(a)  The  general  program  of  mass  educa- 
tloa  In  BMlMa  Is  slmUar  to  that  of  Pelp'el 
In  moat  I'liiiaLtu.  Por  this  report  It  may 
suiBce  to  somlnartae  the  rcaulU  to  date: 
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visited  wbich  numbered 
•0  or  MOM  Btudenta.  largely  girls  and  woman, 
WMij  Of  tba  latUr  with  babies  la  tlMlr  arms 
or  at  the  breast. 

(b)  Weaviag  wiBwayw  ■ortetlM 
tut*  the  oMre  partfailir  latawat  at 

ibe  war,  veavinf  waa  aa  Uaportant 
in  this  dlMrlet.  It  was  doae  on 
a  sapplMMntary  to  agrleulture. 
dtirlng  tba  spare  ttaM  of  farnara  and  their 
faaullea  attd  aMre  by  wowaa  than  others. 
■■sBlittaa  pridtww  mMob.  but  aot  enough 
for  IMT  goaiwim  mt  rn/oOk  is  lapovted 
the  war.  a  d0gimakm 
in  tblg  ttidwtry  and  aa  MtlMltod 
«0.000  looms  lay  Idle. 

I^lowtng  the  poUey  of  formlnf  eoopera* 
tivea  Moaa4  loaal  aaods.  the  msM  tduaatkm 
workera  under  tb«  leadership  of  tbe  Magis- 
trate Mr  8un  Llen-ch^ian  made  a  itudy  of 
the  situation  and  arranged  with  the  fa 
er^i  bank  for  loans  to  eooperatlvea. 
with  two  cooperatives  In  March  1M7,  tbef 
have  gradually  tawsasid  tbe  number  to  U 
In  December. 

The  writer  met  with  the  oOlcers  of  these 
la  eeoperaUvee  and  with  tbe  cooperatlvca 


specialist  In  charge  of  training  and  promot- 
ing. He  also  visited  homes  In  which  were 
sooM  doom  looms  at  work  making  doth. 
He  alao  spent  some  time  In  the  cooperative 
union  which  Includes  these  I  a  societies  and 
standardises  their  produce  and  markets  It. 
The  weaving  cooperaMves  are  apparently 
well  organised  and  doing  rapidly  Increasing 
bualneaa  with  subatantial  profita.  Mr.  Sun 
foreaeea  a  great  future  for  this  movement, 
as  ofBeers  and  members  can  be  trained  prop- 
erly aad  orgaalasd  and  fuada  beeome  avail- 


Starting  with  48  farmers,  organized  Into 
two  soeletlss  in  March,  and  a  loan  of  CNt36.- 
000.000  from  the  farmer's  bank.  787  stand- 
ardized bolts  of  cloth  with  the  cooperative 
trade-mark  were  sold  in  Chunking  In  3 
months  Tbe  wages  paid  for  this  work  were 
•0.440000  to  tbe  Individual  aiaoiberB  and  a 
further  profit  (rf  tiaoooooo  was  made  for 
the  socletlee.  This  profit  is  actually  not  in 
caah.  but  In  thread  and  cloth.  Twenty  per- 
cent of  this  profit  was  voted  for  education 
and  10  percent  for  health  clinics.  The  other 
70  parorat  was  voted  to  capital  investment. 
Bare,  aa  at  PMp'el.  the  cooperatives  are  In- 
aeparably  linked  with  fundamental  educa- 
tion. In  order  that  the  poorer  farmers  may 
profit,  loans  are  limited  to  only  two  looms 
per  farmer. 

The  following  figures  summarized  the  ac- 
tivities of  the  Blabaa  Co-op  Union:  13  so- 
rteties.  including  618  members,  of  whom  419 
were  granted  loans;  794  looms  are  owned  by 
the  members  and  loans  made  on  564  of  th.s 
number:  membera  sbares  In  the  societies 
total  CK»loa300.000;  CNge68.363,000  has 
bean  borrowed  from  the  farmer's  6ank.  after 
Inveatlgatlan  of  the  statua  of  these  societies: 
37^91  feat  of  standardised  cloth  have  been 
woven. 

Mr  Sun  and  the  director  of  cooperatlvea 
aay  the  next  step  Is  a  dyeing  and  flnlahlng 
plant,  which  will  not  cost  too  much  and  will 
be  owned  and  operated  by  the  co-op  union. 
Next,  they  hope  to  own  their  own  spinning 
mUl.  to  provide  them  with  the  thread.  After 
that,  tbey  adgbt  lavaatlgata  the  poaalbUities 
of  orgaabtfag  alUad  soclatlaa  in  Honan,  -for 
tbe  ImprriTsaisut  of  seed,  gtanlng.  baling,  and 
tranaporting  tbe  cotton  to  Saecbuan.  Ou  tbe 
marketing  aide,  they  would  study  the  possi- 
bilities of  transporting  and  marketing  their 
cloth  In  Tunnel  and  Kwelchow,  which  are 
tbe  great  oonsvaMrs  of  the  cloth  produced. 
Tbua  tbey  snUsagi  a  complete  circuit  in  the 
cotton  Industry,  from  the  grower  to  the  con- 
sumer 

Water  power;  Here,  aa  at  Pelp'el  and 
Hslch-ma-ch'ang,  tbe  writer  wai 
With  the  latent  poaatbllltles  of 
watar  power  to  the  aaods  «t  tadiMtry. 
■MISWM  are  dry  at  mnulM  pvlods  Of 
year,  but  auch  a  situktloa  aay  I 
uf.  as  It  Is  at  the  Haleb>atb^b'Mlg  dam.  by 
building  up  reaervcirs  fur  us«  at  sueb  tloMs 
Other  ttreams  ars  depe&dable  the  year  round 
BttnU  lighting  already  sdliU  around  Palp's 
and  Hslrb-ma-«h'ang.  Much  m<«e  goa  bii 
done  «iih  capiul  and  a^wt  ■uidanea,  Tkeni 
rasouMM  In  water  power  that  do  aot 
••  tiM  great  Mortb  China. 
ThM  MMliMlH  oar  obMrratlons  in  the  tm- 
peruaaatal  area  of  tbe  Mass  Education  Move- 
■Mai  AltlMOgb  tlM  work  was  initiated  quite 
reoeatly,  real  fundaoMntal  edOMtton  is  in 
tly  related  to  tiM  Mads  of  the 
I.  guldsd  by  inuillgent  snd  eiparteaood 
bad  tuider  the  gfivcmment  of  on- 
•oopvatlve  and  understanding  ofB- 
A  tavadation  has  been  laid  and  a  be- 
wbleb  would  seem  to  offer 
of  fairly  rapid  development  and 
aapeelaUy  with  the  reaourcea  in 
trained  pereonnel  in  the  rural  reooastruettan 
eollege.  and  the  exploitation  oC  looal  leader- 
ship charaeterlatlc  of  this  movement. 
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The  CoiDmunitts  Use  Freedom  To  Destroy 
Freedom 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  BROOKS  HAYS 

or   ARK.'.NSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  29.  1948 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Appendix. 
I  include  the  following  article  from  the 
Arkansas  Democrat: 

The  Communists,  who  prate  so  much 
about  democracy,  profane  the  word  when 
they  use  it.  Their  only  Interest  in  democ- 
racy l»  to  use  its  fr«»edom  to  destroy  freedom. 

Wherever  they  huve  come  to  power,  they 
have  been  a  minority  of  the  nation,  lying, 
cheating,  threatening,  and  then  forcing  their 
way  to  the  top.  Once  there,  they  have 
swiftly  blotted  out  liberty — intimidating,  im- 
prisoning, shootinR  and  hanging  all  opposi- 
tion with  merciless  efBciency. 

They  were  a  handful  of  the  population 
In  Russia  when  they  took  over.  In  Bul- 
garia their  numbers  are  put  at  about  7  per- 
cent of  all  the  people,  in  Rumania  at  3  per- 
cent, and  in  Poland  at  2  percent.  Every- 
where they  are  a  minority.  The  Russian 
trade-union  paper.  Trud.  recently  said  tbat 
there  are  only  20.000.000  Communists  In  all 
the   world. 

Yet  some  Americans  argue  that  we  are 
In  nc  danger  from  Communists  here,  be- 
cause they're  so  few.  We'd  better  all  get  rid 
of  that  notion  and  clear  the  reds  out  of  Im- 
portant places.  They  are,  at  the  least,  eyes 
and  ears  for  Russia.  But  let's  be  careful 
that  we  don't  pin  the  Communist  label  on 
real  American  liberals— who  long  have 
spearheaded  our  political  progress. 


Come  Home,  Mr.  Benton 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  DANIEL  A.  REED 

OF  WrW  TOKK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  31.  1948 

Mr.  REED  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
now  that  ERF— European  recovery  pro- 
irtm— has  passed  the  House  and  the 
8enat«,  an  act  committing  our  taxpay- 
er* to  ovrr  $6,000,000,000  sk  thr  flr^t  In- 
stallment of  a  $17,000,000,000  Klft  to  10 
natlonn.  a  third  of  which  117.000,000.000 
Is  going  to  the  SoclalUt  Oovtrnmcnt  of 
Great  Britain,  there  emaritt  day  by  day 
the  hypocrisy  of  the  Truman  adminis- 
tration. 

Just  how  long  the  people  will  be  fllm- 
flammcd  Into  sufltring  and  permitting  a 
political  party  candidate  to  ride  Into 
power  by  breeding  a  war  I  do  not  know. 

Is  It  worthy  to  arm  an  enemy  and  then 
Mnd  a  million  boys  to  their  death  to 
reelect  a  President? 

This  has  occurred  twice;  why  yield  to 
this  propaganda  again? 

I  favor  making  our  form  of  govern- 
ment work  as  Intended  under  the  Con- 
stitution, rid  our  Government  and  coun- 
try of  the  Communists  and  other  sub- 
versive elements  before   attempting   to 


arm,  feed,  finance,  anu  rule  the  other  na- 
tions of  the  earth. 

Under  leave  to  extend.  I  am  inserting 
an  article  by  Frank  Tripp  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Elmira  Star-Gazette  on 
March  29,  1948: 

COME  HOME.   ME.   BENTON 

(By  Prank  Tripp) 
Mr.  Truman  said  that  sending  potential 
war  materials  to  Russia  was  shipping  to  a 
friendly  nation;  that  some  of  it  had  been 
ordered  2  years  ago.  Which  made  it  all 
right,  he  thought. 

A  week  before  that  classic  alibi  from  our 
head  man.  a  Republican  Congressman  said 
we  had  promised  these  things  tc  Rtissia  and 
we  should  keep  our  word. 

My  father  once  promised  me  a  rifle — which 
he  repoasessed  and  locked  up.  after  I  had  shot 
a  neighbor's  cat. 

A  few  days  preceding  these  amazing  Wash- 
ington pronouncements,  13  locomotives  were 
shipped  from  an  Army  holding  point  6  miles 
from  my  house — destined  to  Finland. 

A  reporter  dug  up  the  story  and  observed 
In  connection  with  it  that  Finland  is  dan- 
gerously close  to  Russia  both  geographically 
and  diclatorially.  After  the  story  came  out 
it  was  revealed  that  46  Russlan-t\-pe  loco- 
motives have  been  thus  sold  and  some 
shipped.  Shipment  of  the  remainder  has 
been  held  up  "pending  investigation." 

Shortly  we  began  to  hear  about  millions 
worth  of  war  excess  going  to  Stalin  and  his 
dominated  sphere,  including  bomber  plane 
engines,  bought  with  Americans'  war  bond 
savings.  Never  promised,  not  under  2-year- 
old  orders:  but  with  the  knowledge  and  con- 
sent of  agencies  npw  getting  set  for  war  with 
those  who  received  them. 

William  Benton,  of  the  State  Department — 
one  of  25.000 — by  Mr.  Truman's  appointment 
heads  a  29-member  United  States  commis- 
sion now  attending  a  United  Nations  Free- 
dom of  Information  Conference  in  Geneva. 
Switzerland. 

This  Is  to  suggest  that  the  commission 
might  well  have  held  some  dress  rehearsals 
in  Washington  and  gone  to  Geneva  with 
clean  noses. 

This  column  and  plenty  of  other  writers 
and  Journals  of  the  supposedly  free  and 
informed  American  press  have  been  pound- 
ing away  for  months  for  freedom  of  Infor- 
mation at  home.  A  kind  that  would  let  you 
know  what  is  going  on. 

Mr.  Benton's  parting  word  as  he  left  for 
Geneva  was:  "The  goal  of  the  American  dele- 
gation must  be  to  lay  a  cornerstone  for  an 
ultimate  broad  world  acceptance  of  the  fact 
that  freedom  of  information  Is  the  keystone 
of  democracy  and  thus  of  peace." 

I  want  to  ask  every  uneasy  Amrrlcan  who 
reads  this  Just  one  question: 

What  kind  of  frstdom  of  Information  hsvs 
you  had  whsn  men  to  whom  yuu  eiitiusttd 
your  ship  of  stat*  sMk  your  billions  Rnd  oon> 
scrip!  tun  of  your  ium»  to  dffsnd  y^u  jigalnst 
a  "fritndly"  nation  to  which  ihny  havs  per- 
mitisd  to  be  shipped  muttrlals,  and  svsn 
weapons,  which  may  be  UMd  to  destroy  you? 
Just  how  far  do  suob  acU  fall  short  of  bslng 
trsason  by  negUienoe? 

Had  tbets  things  b««n  known  to  ths  people 
long  ago  thsy  would  not  have  happened. 
Tbe  damnable  secrecy  which  shrouds  and 
sanctinea  the  deeds  of  ths  clique  of  Wash- 
ington spendthrifts  forms  an  iron  curula 
as  dangerous  as  any  that  Russia  ever  dropped. 
Again  tbe  Imporunoe  of  our  press  comee 
home  to  us.  But  tbat  It  la  free  it  not 
enotjgh. 

It  Is  free  to  speak,  yet  cannot  speak  what  It 
does  not  know.  It  can  dig  and  pry  and  will. 
In  time,  unearth  the  truth.  Sometimes  the 
truth  comes  late.  God  grant  that  the  recent 
sickening  Uuths  have  dawned  In  tUne. 


We  send  commissions  to  Geneva.  We  blast 
Europe  with  radio  pleas  that  the  people 
shake  off  the  fetters  of  secret  government. 
Meantime  we  are  victims  of  the  very  secrecy 
which  we  condemn.  What  must  be  Joe  Stal- 
in's biggest  laugh,  to  us  Is  tragic. 

Many  of  our  national  Uls  would  never  be 
If  they  could  not  fester  in  the  dark.  A  few 
men  take  it  upon  themselves  to  be  judges 
of  all  things. 

They  only  go  back  to  the  people  for  money 
and  for  votes.  Relatively  few  are  schooled 
In  their  tasks.  Most  of  them  are  political 
choices.  Many  move  from  post  to  post  ac- 
cording to  party  loyalty  or  their  financial 
needs.  They  dominate  vital  functions  of 
which  they  know  nothing.  They  puff  all  up 
with  prominence  and  title. 

The  inspiration  and  guidance  which  could 
make  them  really  great  are  back  among  the 
people  from  whom  they  hide  their  acts.  In- 
stead they  guide  each  other,  the  blind  lead- 
ing the  blind.  Into  deep  waters — and  drag  us 
with  theth. 

True  democracy  requires  that  the  governed 
know  the  course  they  pursue  In  times  of 
peace.  Only  In  war  Is  there  excuse  for  tlie 
kind  of  secrecy  which  has  brought  us  to 
our  present  world  plight. 

The  pressure  of  public  opinion  Is  great.  It 
can  only  be  safe  pressiure  when  the  people 
are  Informed.  Those  who  fear  or  distrust  in- 
formed public  opinion  or  withhold  the  truth 
from  the  people  are  not  fit  to  hold  public 
trust. 

Come  back  home,  Mr.  Benton — till  we 
clean  up  our  own  doorstep. 


Vets  Demand  State  Department 
Investigation 


^,- 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  FRED  E.  BUSBEY 

or  ILUNOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  April  2.  1948 

Mr.   BUSBEY.    Mr.   Speaker,  a  copy 
of  the  letter  which  was  directed  to  Gen. 
Georpe  C.  Marshall.  Secretary  of  Stale, 
on   March   30,    1946,   by   the   combined 
Americanization  committee  of  the  Vet- 
erans of  Foreign  Wars,  American  Le- 
gion,  and    Catholic    War   Veterans,   of 
Great  Neck,  N.  Y.,  wa.s  sent  to  me.   Under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  Include 
this  letter  In  the  Ricord: 
I  Combined  Amerlcanleatlon  oommlttee  of  the 
Veterans  ni  rorelgn  Wars,  American  Ls« 
glon.  and  Catholic  War  Veteran*-- WalUr 
M  Nowlll  PM,t,  Mo,  873,  Veterans  c(  rorelfu 
Wursi   Charl4s  A.  Fowler  Post,  Mo.   llo, 
Inc.,   Amerlean  Uglon;   the  Oreet  Meek 
Momurtal  Poet,  Mo.  Hi,  Caihoiio  War  Vet- 
erans | 

Orkat  Hrcic,  M.  Y  ,  March  iO.  I94t. 
Hon,  OiORnR  C.  Marsmali., 

Beerttary  o/  State,  Wathington  D.  0. 
DCAR  BicavrART  Marsmall:  The  Appendix 
tc  the  CoNORBSsiOMAL  Rbcord  for  Mnrch  a&. 
IMS,  contains  an  article  by  Congressman 
Preo  B.  Bvsset,  of  Illinois,  entitled  "What's 
Wrong  With  the  8UU  Department?"  which 
article  mnkes  serious  charges  against  your 
department  of  the  Government.  The  Con- 
gressman contends  that  the  Office  of  Con- 
trols Is  responsible  for  the  major  errors  In 
organisation  and  administration  and  for  the 
alleged  presence  of  subversive  personnel  In 
the  State  Department  and  he  advances  tbe 
following  facU  to  support  his  belief  that 
Director  HamUton  Robinson  has  conclusively 


A21(V 


mud  hU  tncomp«t«ne«  to  bold  ofllc* 


DMplU 


■•«•  oeoflletini  twumony 
>cl«ttoo    with    hla   cousin. 
T.  MUlw  m.  who  WM  parmltUd 
from  tlM  atat*  OepMtiiMnt  after 
Md  trnttrxtng  tlMt  h* 
MbMir  A  SbvIM  ■fmt. 
«nttB«Uy  placad  In  »  poaltlon  In 
ntton   wtMT*   iM   bad  aeena   to 
of  Mn.  ■»■■—  ■Mtov  ■nwMil. 
DM  of  th*  etovarwl.  Mort  itaitatar 
■till  emptuyed  trf  your  Department, 
evidence  Indicating  that  tbU  woman 
primary  rauaa  of  the  allefad  oT«r- 
Ibn  and  dlaori^anlaad  eondtUon  of  the 
i|)eni    and    that   alM  «■•   r«epnn*lble 
Jialiw  of  the  United 
Ofl»nl»m»  wnfe  taftlsu.  Mr   Rob- 
M  aald  to  show  no  Intareat  in  dlamlaa- 


r  Ml 


lacHMila 
to  to 

ba 


deflnlt«  ly 


The 

limit 


ltniav4lue 

policy 

remain 


We 
Congr 
pnortt] 
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two  iua- 

thalr  extenalya 

of  aubTersive  actiTltica  ahowed  thaai 

^aftnita  aecurlty  rlaka      He  la  aald  to 

to   dlatlngulah    between    loyalty 

Mr    Robinson's  eon- 
tor  more  than  t  years 
ot  Army  and  RsTy  authorities  to 
nt  utillBstlon  of  the  aervlces  ct 
and    Austrian    aclenttata    on    rltal 
projects   and    these   same   obstruc- 
haae  demanded  precise  details  of  the 
projecu  upon  which  the  scientists 
I  employed. 

crtticiams  of  the  State  Department 
ipsa  red  in  the  prrsa  during  the  past 
nothing   so   apparently    well 
tad   ss   Congressman    BxrassT  s   ar- 
ocMM  to  the  attantloD  at  this  com- 
If   his   ebarfsa   are   true    It    woiUd 
that  an  sstanalvs  howss  cleaning  Is 
In  order. 
( fforts  of  the  local  veteran  groups  to 
spbTsralre   acUvltles   and    to   promote 
Ism   In  our  community   will   be  of 
in  the  broad  picture  if  the  foreign 
malUng   dspartmant   of   our    Nation 
blind  to  the  presence  of  the  ain later 
ot  Sovlat  Russia  In  positions  of  In- 

trongly    urge    that    tnrestlKatlon    of 
^man  Bum  i  a  ehargss  be  glren  high 
..    in    your   immadlata   program.     We 
a  »pr«a*u  a  copy  of  tba  repca-t  ot  ia- 


yatia  tool 


ly  Tdon- 


C  O 


SeertUrf. 


\ 


lildlbf  ii  •«  IwpfUrt  ll««Ml  !■ 
Our  Nalioaal  S«CttHty 

||X  t  KNMOM  or  MMAMCa 

HO^.CHAJiLUA.WOLVERTON 

Mr.     WOLVWTON.    Mr.     tptalur. 

■hlpbiiBcllnf  dNMMlrtUd  duilnf  th« 

iMt  wir.  M  It  also  did  In  World  War  I. 
th*(  II  U  on*  of  the  moat  fundamcnt&l 
In  the  maintenance  of  our  na- 
BOrtty.  Tbd  Ddewdity  of  main- 
umtnfr  thli  Important  Industry  in  a 
high  itate  of  efficiency  Is  dearly  and 
forctbv  aet  forth  In  an  editorial  appear- 
ing li  the  Courier-Post  newspapers. 
Camd<n.  N.  J.  In  their  April  1.  1941 
issue.  The  editorial  Is  of  much  worth- 
while ( haracter  that  I  am  including  It  as 


a  part 


.jBPfe-- 


of  my  remarks,  under  the  unani- 


mous  consent    granted   to   me    by   the 

House.     It  reads  as  follows: 

■■■■nil  iiroo  moovraT  mm  rrs  LCASias  nzw  rr 

"Shipbuilding  employment  throughout  the 
country  la  wholly  Insdequats  to  meet  pres- 
ent national  security  needa." 

No.  that  Is  not  Jo^  Orean  or  some  other 
ahlpworkers'   union  oOctal  talking. 

It  B  a  repreeenutlre  of  managsmant.  big 
ttmtamm.  if  you  pleaaa— at  any  rata  a  bust- 
■■■■  that  la  always  of  mammoth  proportlona 
when  America  Is  plunged  into  an  emergency, 
though  our  habit  la  to  let  it  ahrlnk  away  to 
■kin  and  bones  the  Instant  the  emergency  Is 


The  statement  cited  above  Is  ons  to  which 
Orsan  and  every  other  labor  laadsr  eoneemed 
would,  however,  subscribe  wlMtMieartedly. 
They  have  said  the  aame  thing  time  and 
again  In  the  bopa  that  President  Truman 
and  Oongress  would  listen  and  heed. 

TtalB  ttma  the  spaakar  was  B.  OerrUh 
Smith,  president  of  the  Shipbulldera  CouncU 
at  America  Ha  was  addressing  other  heads 
of  the  Industry  at  the  councU'a  annual  elec- 
Uoa  msetlng  a  few  days  sgo. 

Aeaacdlng  to  Smttb.  total  paraoonel  now 
In  the  HattoB'a  ahlpyards  U  about 
Three-^tMutsra  of  thte  number  are 
In  repair  and  reconvsntOB  work. 
In  other  worda.  only  U.OOO  are  ■ng^gart  In 
new  ooostructlon,  snd  even  this  small  ton* 
Will  largely  be  laid  off  In  the  next  few 
months  because  of  the  dearth  of  orden. 

The  most  deplorable  aide  ot  this  situation 
Is  thst.  according  to  Smith,  tha  MJOOO  are 
Um  ones  wboan  the  Industry  most  nsada  and 
ita  to  kasp  on  the  Job.  They  Include  tha 
blghly  skilled,  the  technical  staflk  who 
wottM  be  first  and  worst  ossdsd  In  ease  of 
emergency  To  train  raptaasatsnts  would  bs 
a  long  and  costly  procsss. 

But  they  cannot  bs  kept  as  long  as  the 
shipyards  are  empty  of  new  construction. 
True,  said  Smith,  orders  for  33  large- type 
tankers  have  recently  bean  placed,  ■■aiiiliig 
some  work  In  certain  yards  for  a  sartata 
time.  But  these  tankers  are  ot  almUar  or 
repetitive  design  and  do  not  utUlae  the 
broad,  technical,  divatstflad  akills  pnassaasd 
by  the  most  blghly  trained  workers  whom 
tba  builders  are  ao  anxious  to  keep  at  their 
trades. 

Only  one  passenger  ahip  la  luder  conatruc- 
tlon  In  the  entire  counuy.  and  It  will  be  com- 

Kted  In  s  few  weeks.     The  House  Merchant 
nne  and  Flaharlas  Committee  is 
Ing  hsarlags  bow  on  tba  state  of  our  i 
merchant  marine  and  shipbuilding  IndUatry. 
But  even  II  and  when  It  gets  around  to  acting 
••  Um  PMaitfant'a  adriaary  •■■■ilMaa'a  tm» 
fur  new  ■unatfllattan  (vhlolt 
It  Truman  himself  l> 
iba  Industry  will  bavs  tciitg 
llN  revival  and  lb«  retals«r« 
eriKtcmeM  iiiio  s  naw  Wurklng  t<'Ti-«  wm  »• 
M"«Ml*ely  dimeMll 

^t  Mtnte  rtihef  pihaii  tf  HHiHaiii    i  '<- 
iiiM»   ihe  M««v  bMaasig  tSlMMMue  «... 


■■pen  menial 


prsaaia   naval   Bragrfcm,"  ha   m\ 
I  Ilia  Be^  of  aatJvlty  in  shipyards 


•*0i,  tttr  a  naval  vessel  naa 
lie  w«r.  and  that  «■«  fur 

aay«. 

in 
iKf  iirsi  It  months"  On  March  1  tlicrt 
w«re  II  naval  veasela.  of  ItS.OOO  dlsplaremant 
■irtMtloo  In  the  Nation's  prl> 
•  anS  Mivy  yarSt.  Many  of  them  are  near 
ccmpletton. 

This  cotwtry  needs  many  new.  modem 
passangsr  and  passenger-cargo  ships  for  Its 
merchant  marine.  There  la  no  need  to  go 
over  the  figures  again.  They  were  preaented 
to  tha  Houss  committee  at  a  bearing  S  weeks 
■go  by  Camden  union  apokssBMa.  QiMHiiM 
man  WoLvarroit.  Mayor  Brunner.  and  othan, 
together  with  the  stark  and  dismal  facts  on 
unemployment  m  the  yards. 


This  country  must  hsve  a  merchant  ma- 
rine eoBBMnsurate  with  lu  rank.  It  must 
have  a  ■blpbulldln^  tndiutry  capable  of 
quick  expansion  for  emergency  purposes. 

It  can  have  these  necasslUes  If  Ooograaa 
will  pick  up  the  ball  that  President  Trtanaa 
has  tVBblad  and  adopt  at  least  the  minimum 
boOttBt  prefraak  his  advisory  eommlttee 
recommended. 


Hall  Vetiiif  Record  Shows  Him  One  of 
Most  Loyal  of  GOP 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWIN  ARTHUR  HALL 

or  mw  TOBx 

IW  THE  BOUSE  OF  RXPRESENTATUIS 

Fridau.  April  2.  194i 

Mr.  EDWIN  ARTHUR  HALL.  Mr. 
Speaker,  for  the  benefit  of  the  boys  who 
are  always  trying  to  put  a  fellow  in  the 
middle  by  little  under-cover.  off-col  ci 
Jabs  and  wisecracks,  as  well  as  for  the 
Rkcobo,  I  Insert  the  following  new.spaper 
article  appearing  In  the  Binghamton 
Sun.  dated  March  29.  1948: 

HAu.  vcrmse  aaroao  snowa  rim  om  or 
asoar  lotal  or  oov 

Washimgton.  March  29 —Representative 
EbwiN  Asnnra  Raix,  of  Binghamton,  la  one  ot 
the  most  loyal  of  Republicans,  his  record  In 
the  Seventy-ninth  and  Xlghtletb  rnngrwacs 
reveals.  Hall  In  this  aas^ioo  has  voted  only 
once  against  OOP  policies,  but  when  the 
DemocraU  were  in  control  he  voted  19  times 
against  the  majority. 

Ih  tha  last  and  current  Congreaaa^,  Raix 
has  voted  238  times  In  person;  was  paired  on 
totas  with  other  Congressmen  60  times,  and 
missed  roU  calls  15  times.  HU  attendance 
record  and  his  party  loyalty  are  qiute  high  in 
comparison  with  ths  records  of  many  other 
Republican  Members  from  the  State,  the 
Sun  survey  shows. 


Depleting  Ancrka'i  Retoarcci 


EXTENSION  or  REMARKS 

»>r 

HON.  WILLIAM  LEMKE 

Oa  lloaTM  BABtftS 

m  -nil  noma  or 


AT1VM 

.  AftrU  i,  mi 

MrUMKK  Mr.  tiMktr.  w«  hav«  A 
•riVB  ifftaton  td  mah^-A  4Mli|M 
vhtlhtr  «•  ar«  luinf  (o  oontmtt  «• 
AmaneA  wa  know,  or  mlMlluta  an 
Amtrto*  wf  know  UMo  i>om  Un  Amof • 
lea  of  ino  imiwmnwtinu  ami  IIm  oho* 

worldara. 

Tha  quaailon  U:  Shall  we  blindly  foU 
low  these,  and  give  America  away?  Tha 
question  Is:  Shall  we  blindly  follow  and 
accept  the  delusions  of  our  President? 
Yea.  shall  we  follow  the  advice  and  sug- 
geatlons  of  General  Marshall,  the  Sec- 
retary of  State,  who.  to  this  day.  does 
not  know  where  he  was  on  the  night  of 
December  7.  1941?  I  doubt  that  he  now 
knows  where  he  Is.  or  where  he  Is  going. 

General  Marshall,  together  with 
Morgenthau  and  FDR.  created  the  mess 
In  which  we  find  ourselves.    He,  as  Chief 
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of  staff,  together  with  Morgenthau  and 
FDR.  halted  General  Patton  for  weeks 
so  that  Russia  could  invade  Germany, 
and  take  Berlin.  We  are  now  paying  for 
that  mistake.  General  Patton  blamed 
Oeaeral  Eisenhower  for  this  blunder. 
Oooeral  Eisenhower,  however,  was 
simply  carrying  out  the  policies  laid 
down  by  General  Marshall.  Morgenthau, 
and  FDR. 

The  question  Is,  Shall  we  blindly  follow 
the  multimiUionaires  in  the  executive 
departmenU  that  would  give  away 
America — who  would  deplete  it  of  the 
raw  materials  that  belong  to  unborn 
generations?  We  have  already  depleted 
our  natural  resources  from  over  11  per- 
cent to  less  than  9  percent  of  the  world's 
supply. 

I  submit  that  we  have  no  moral,  legal. 
or  constitutional  right  to  do  so.  This 
Nation,  born  amidst  the  sufferings  of 
Valley  Forge,  is  not  ours  to  betray  or 
destroy.  It  belongs  to  unborn  millions 
as  much  as  it  belongs  to  us.  It  Is  the 
property  of  future,  as  well  as  of  living. 
Americans. 

The  step  that  we  are  now  asked  to  take 
IS  a  betrayal.  It  leads  to  inevitable  de- 
pletion and,  destruction.  Lincoln  was 
ripht  when  he  said  that  this  Nation 
would  never  be  destroyed  unless  we  our- 
selves were  its  destroyers.  We  are  now 
asked  to  accept,  without  question,  the 
fr.lse' propaganda  of  international  prof- 
iteers and  multimillionaires  that  infest 
the  various  departments  of  our  Govern- 
ment. Take  the  profits  out  of  the 
Marshall  plan,  and  there  would  be  no 
Marshall  plan. 

These  profiteers  are  interested  In  ad- 
vancing their  financial  gains,  by  selling 
products  to  foreign  nations  that  right- 
fully belong  to  Americans.  They  are  in- 
terested in  having  these  nations  pay  for 
these  goods  with  our  American  dollars- 
gifts— the  Marshall  plan.  This  at  the 
American  taxpayers'  fxpen.se.  They 
would  deplete  this  Nation  of  all  its  raw 
materials  to  further  enrich  themselves. 
The  trouble  with  this  Government, 
alnce  the  days  of  President  Harding,  ha.-* 
bten  that  the  Prenldrnt  has  had  too 
many  mulii-mllllonalres  In  his  Cabinrt. 
Wf  havi"  done  from  thp  Mrllona  to  the 
■umnrr  WpIIm  to  thd  wIIvpi  ' 
•itttlnlunei.  the  Lovtttii,  i\)f  ( 
th»  Or(>w«,  thf  MarrlmnhR,  thr  i 

r  ■'      ttnd  wofM  ' '  '  ''ff  IhtpitiHi .41 

'<*    And    li>'         •'•hNl    bti«int"'«* 
•II  produtia  o(i  <»  ftlin«*d  wuh, 

VV..        ""ft, 

I  iiiatDly  ih»  t*ri»(ld0nt.  in  hU 

fnt>a*HMt*,  aim  itibiMUon  I  '(tha 

poltoleii  of   ll)«  famiir  -the 

poUelM  of  MorsttnihAU,  Watlace,  and 
eomptny.  H«  too  believes  that  wo  can 
buy  intamAtlonal  friendnhip.  He  too 
would  Blve  to  beggar  nations  that  which 
belong.s  to  the  American  people. 

He  forgets  that  American  resources 
have  already  been  largely  depleted.  He. 
and  his  amateur  statesmen  in  the  execu- 
tive departments,  apparently  believe 
that  we,  a  little  over  6  percent  of  the 
world's  population— occupying  less  than 
7  percent  of  the  world's  area — can  per- 
manently feed  and  house  the  other  two 
billion. 

In- the  same  breath,  the  President  asks 
a  reduction  in  the  cost  of  living.    He  be- 


lieves this  can  be  done  by  regimenta- 
tion—dictatorship. He  is  mistaken. 
Congress  cannot,  by  passing  any  law.  in- 
crease the  food  supply.  It  cannot  re- 
place depletion.  We  cannot  stop  it  by 
meddling  in  other  nations'  civil  affairs. 
Neither  can  we  stop  It  by  creating  a  dic- 
tatorship at  home. 

The  President  ought  to  realize  that  we 
cannot  give  away  the  food  and  products 
that  America  needs — creating  scarcity— 
and  at  the  same  time,  reduce  the  cost  of 
living.  He  should  know  that  you  cannot 
give  away  your  cake  and  eat  it  too — that 
you  cannot  give  away  your  meat  to  for- 
eigners, and  have  it  for  your  family  at 
the  same  time.  He  ought  to  know  that 
you  cannot  give  away  America's  shirt, 
and  still  have  and  wear  it. 

The  President  ought  to  know  that  we 
have  had  enough  of  bureaucracy  and 
regimentation.  We  have  had  enough  of 
Luckmann,  the  S24.000.000  cartels  inter- 
national soap  bubble.  Our  Government, 
in  its  melodramatic  role,  has  in  recent 
years  propagandized  the  American  peo- 
ple— gave  them  false  alarms.  Soap- 
bubbler  Luckmann  gave  them  meatless 
Tuesdays  and  eggless  and  poultryless 
Thursdays.  Laughable,  if  it  were  not  so 
tragic. 

This  soap  bubbler  told  the  farmers 
that  they  should  sell  all  their  grain  to 
be  shipped  abroad.  He  can  be  excused 
for  not  knowing  that  the  farmer  needs 
some  grain  for  seed  and  feed.  Then,  he 
insisted  that  the  farmers  cut  down  their 
poultry  flocks,  and  reduce  their  hog  and 
cattle  production.  This  when  there  is 
already  a  shortage  of  meat.  It  never  oc- 
curred to  him  that  if  his  advice  were 
followed,  then  there  would  be  millions 
hungry  in  America — there  would  be 
meatless  and  mealless  weeks,  not  days. 

The  President  should  know  that  high 
taxes,  foreign  gifts  and  loans,  and  the 
Government's  attempt  to  bribe  good 
neighbors  are  solely  responsible  for  the 
high  co.st  of  living.  The  Federal  Gov- 
ernment now  takes  67  cents,  on  an  aver- 
age, out  of  every  dollar  earned.  That 
means  a  direct  Increase  In  the  cost  of 
living  of  67  percent.  Then,  after  the 
87  cenli  has  been  taken  out  of  your  earn- 
man— your  wagea— And  you  wish  to  buy 

prlen  or  a  nult  of  cloihco.  the  poraon 

iini  It,  will  havi  to  add  hi^  67  porecnt 
to  bf»Ak  tvtn.  Th«rt  Alone  \n  wn  in* 
ripnnv  lit  thi  ooti«um«r  in  the  t;oAt  or 
iivitiM  lit  1  u  ptrotni  dun  to  ftdtrAl  tAN«<« 
'llicrv  AfA  AlroAdy  71  hiddAii  MUM  on 
A  MnNl«  Hoi-doM  AAndwtflh.  181  en  alioii. 
IB4  on  A  bAr  o(  road,  UI  on  a  PAir  e< 
ovtuHlU.  13R  on  A  eotten  dr«M,  111  on  A 
bottle  of  milk  uf  mARnfAlA,  171  on  oihtr 
medlolneH,  MA  on  KMOline,  IDS  on  t%rm 
dreKsei,  and  laitt,  but  not  least,  BS  on  a 
loaf  of  bread.  We  have  had  enough  of 
taxes. 

Then,  since  the  war,  we  have  made 
loans  and  gifts  to  foreign  nations 
amounting  to  $27,000,000,000.  These 
nations  buy  in  competition  with  the  con- 
sumer, and  with  your  money,  drive  the 
price  up. 

In  addition  your  Government  also 
enters  into  competition  with  the  con- 
sumer. Using  your  money,  it  pays  $3 
for  a  bushel  of  wheat  and  gives  it  to 
foreign  governments,  who  sell  it  for  $4 
to  $5  a  bushel  to  those  who  have  the 


money  to  buy,  while  the  poor  people  re- 
main hungry. 

The  Marshall  plan  will  produce  only 
hatred  and  war.  It  is  as  stupid  as  it  is 
dangerous.  It  will  create  an  additional 
indebtedness  of  $20,000,000,000  to  $30.- 
000,000.000.  If  adopted,  it  will  have  cre- 
ated an  international  "WPA  that  will  be 
hard  to  abolish. 

Under  the  existing  rate  of  taxes,  it  will 
take  86  years  to  pay  our  present  indebt- 
edness. This  $20,000,000,000  will  have  to 
be  borrowed,  and  payment  postponed  for 
86  years.  With  simple  interest  at  2*2 
percent,  it  will,  at  that  time,  amount  to 
$86,000,000,000.  With  compound  inter- 
est, it  will  be  $160,000,000,000.  The  time 
has  come  that  we  talk  plainly,  and  call 
a  halt  to  the  further  looting  of  America 
under  the  Marshall  or  any  other  plan. 

The  time  has  arrived  for  clear  think- 
ing. The  Nation  cannot  continue  to  go 
deeper  into  debt.  Every  man.  woman, 
and  child  now  owes  the  Government 
$4,756  for  debts  and  future  obligations. 
It  is  true  that  you  have  not  given  a  note 
and  mortgage  on  your  homo,  but  there  is 
a  blanket  mortgage — a  tax  lien — on  you, 
your  children,  and  your  home.  Over 
one-half  of  all  you  eat.  drink,  or  use  goes 
for  the  payment  of  this  tax. 

How  are  we  going  to  reduce  taxes  and 
balance  the  budget,  when  tjie  Executive 
keeps  plunging  the  Nation  deeper  into 
debt  by  making  foreign  gifts?  How  can 
we  balance  the  budget  if  we  are  going  to 
arm  half  the  world  against  the  other 
half?  How  long  will  we  be  a  first-class 
nation  if  we  continue  to  deplete  our 
raw  materials? 

We  are  willing  to  feed  the  deserving 
people  of  Europe  for  another  winter,  be- 
cause we  know  we  are  not  blameless  for 
their  condition.  However,  we  object  to 
starving  our  own  in  order  to  feed  the  in- 
dolent in  Europe,  who  are  unwilling  to 
help  themselves. 

The  policy  of  our  Government  of  "for- 
eigners preferred.  Americans  forgotten" 
must  stop.  There  are  many  critical  ma- 
terlali  that  we  will  never  again  produce 
In  sumrlmt  quantltlos  for  our  own  use. 
Thorp  Is  still  a  severe  nhortage  of  trucks, 
tractors,  combiner,  automobiles,  and 
othvr  products.  Yet  wa  find  hundr»di 
•nd  thmiKRhdA  havf  |0n»  '         '  lan  nn- 

•  Inhq      MhHV  (if  thPitWOfP         ji'iMnot?- 

x:.    White  WA  Are 
'      I      II    M  "it  fMtnlne,  Wf  ihlpped  mu- 
ii<M.  "'  i>Mt,fi<.i^roAd, inoluitnilluiilA. 
tin  td  oihfr  MMKceMNorA. 

Ou!  vi'^MMiiiy  Olow— ilt«tnt«rnAtionAl 
WMtitfi'  u  diMAiirttAMt.  Our  \Jn9\9 
•am'*  vimon  li  vtry  poor.  Our  Fr««ldAnti 
ftnd  loAdem  wtrf  outienerAlod  At  TohrAn, 
Yblta.  and  PotadAm.  In  place  of  loOMntrrv 
for  more  entanflementM.  the  time  hai 
come  for  Conereis  to  repudiate  Yalta, 
Teheran, Potsdam,  and  all  the  other  com- 
mitments that  are  not  in  keeping  with 
decency  and  honesty  among  the  nations. 

In  his  armament  race.  In  his  power 
politics,  the  President  Is  following  the 
unfortunate  footsteps  of  the  former 
President.  He  is  entering  an  uade- 
clared  war.  All  this  could  have  "been 
avoided  if,  at  Potsdam,  he  had  repudi- 
ated Yalta  and  taken  a  firm  stand  by 
telling  Stalin  to  get  back  into  his  own 
country  where  he  belongs  and  stay  there. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

.  HELEN  GAHAGAN  DOUGLAS 

or  CAUTijaMiA 
TRK  HOUSS  OP  RIFBlSBVTA'nW 
Tuesday,  March  22,  194i 


IN 


UH    DOUGLAS.     Mr.  SpMkcr.  you 

)t  stop  an  Idea  with  boUets.  The 
o  combat  communism  la  to  support 
deOMcracy.  The  rural-aid  program  in 
the  <  ^Ina-aid  bill  aims  to  do  Jxut  that. 
Ther  e  was  much  In  the  China-aid  bill  of 
whlc  ^  I  disapproved,  but  I  heartily  sup- 
Ihe  movement  for  appropriations  to 
furUier  the  mass  education  and  sccial 
recoi  tftructloa  program  for  China  start- 
ed b; '  Dr.  Jamci  Ten. 

Following  are  two  editorials  from  the 
New  York  Herald  Tribune  on  the  subject, 
date  1  March  21  and  March  26.  1948.  re- 
siMC^vely : 

tht  New  Tork  H«nUd  Tribune  o( 
March  31.  1948 1 
•oo*  mnra  om  china 
TY^  HoiM*  ^orvlfn  Affairs  Cominttte«  de- 
tor  the  exceUent  Judgment  it 
thovn  IB  drawing  plana  far  aid  to  ttM 
WhUe  there  !■  no  real  change  In 
InvolTcd   In   the   propoaal    (or   glSO.- 


|] 


poUc  f 

OOOXpO  in  direct  mUltary  aid.  the  propoaal 

for 


in  economle  aid  includes  a 
proTkiea  tkat  baa  great  poaalbiiuies.  Thu 
pror  1100  would  enable  the  Secretary  of 
8t«t4  to  QM  from  5  to  10  percent  of  the 
•430.  >00.000  for  a  rural  r«eonstructlon  and 
rahal  tUttAtlon  program.  proTtded  that  ha 
can  [nake  an  agreement  with  the  Chlneae 
aoT<  mment  to  have  this  program  directed 
by  I  n  independent  eommisslon.  compoeed 
of  tt  ree  Chinese  and  two  Amerlcaru. 

Tne  House  Porslgn  Affairs  Committee 
tikat  the  government  of  Oeneral- 
Kal-ahak  must  win  popular 
la  rural  areas  l>efore  It  can  have  any 
of  defeating  the  R«d9.  The  members 
of  tHe  comm^lttee  were  able  to  see  the  heart 
OC  tli«  Cblneaa  problem  despite  all  that  has 
to  otmeun  It.  They  acted  sccord- 
Ttfir  wsential  idea  Is  thoroughly 
•ouBJd.  The  detaUed  suggestion  they  made 
can  be  ImproTed  if  there  is  enough  oppor- 
tunity for  further  study  of  what  they  sug- 
One  Improrement  would  be  to  in- 
the  amount  offered  to  aid  China's 
AntHhtT — parbaps  an  esaential 
be  to  provide  that  the  sum  given 
be  used  for  no  other  purpose  than 
reconstruction  and  rehabilitation. 
This  would  make  It  dlfflcxiit  for  reactionaries 
In  N  inking  to  try  to  divert  the  entire  »4ao.- 
000.0)0  to  projecu  that  have  nothing  to  do 
rlih  the  walfare  of  tbe  Chtnaae  people. 
Tt|i  ewanttal  point,  bowever.  la  that  the 
foreign  Aflaiis  Comailttae  has  drawn 
a  plin  for  China  that  Inclndea  a  proposal 
with  the  Kuropean  recovery  program 
of  being  eontradtctocy  to  that  pro- 
Tbe  committee,  ta  aMiaoe.  suggests 
efforts  to  kill  CanHimnista  are  not 
in  dxlna.  Its  mcmbsrs  want  to  meet 
the  €bln«st  problem  as  this  newspaper  bas 
urge  1  tor  years,  by  offering  the  Chinese  a 
•upc  rtor  altematlv*  to  conmvalHB.  one 
whlc^  win  mobUlM  pobUa  aftakem  tor  a  real 
against  the  danger.  In  addition — and 
Is  most  elMcrti^ — the  committee  mem- 
bavs  a  specific  plan  to  carry  out  what 
tbey]  pi'cftoss. 

fProbi  ths  Mrs  Torfc  Barald  Tribune  ot  March 
M.  IMII 
am  voB  BinuL  am** 
InlUeatlons  have  eoms  from  China  that 
assistance    for    rural    reconstruc- 


graxT. 
tbat 


tlfbt 
this 


ttoB  and  rehabilltatioQ  would  be  welcomed 
ky  some  Chinees  ofllciais,  but  that  they  would 
prefer  to  have  direct  control  of  any  sums 
granted.  Dr.  Han  U-wu.  vice  minuter  of 
education  in  Nanking,  has  emphasised  the 
interest  of  his  organisation  In  mass  educa- 
tion and  other  devices  for  improving  the 
lot  of  China's  peasanu.  He  has  predicted 
that  his  mlnUtry  would  have  no  dlfBcuity 
in  obtaining  more  funds  for  such  work  after 
the  China  aid  program  now  under  consldera- 
Uon  In  the  American  Congress  Is  approved. 

One  point  to  be  made  in  this  oonnsctton 
is  that  the  efforts  of  the  Nanking  govern- 
ment to  do  something  for  China's  farmers— 
and  thus  give  them  t>etter  reasons  for  op- 
posing the  Communists — have  t>een  effective 
in  only  a  few  small  areas.  Several  Nanking 
caetals  have  excellent  intentions  slong  this 
line,  as  Dr.  Han  bas.  but  It  U  doubtful  that 
any  project  for  rural  reconstruction  thct 
was  wholly  controlled  by  Nanking  would  be 
vrorthy  of  American  support.  The  trouble 
U  not  with  men  like  Dr.  Ban.  but  with  the 
corrupt  and  Inefflrient  governments  in  the 
provinces  and  counties  thst  fall  to  put  Into 
effect  declsloiu  made  at  China's  capital. 

A  project  to  Improve  the  lot  of  China's 
farmers  which  was  controlled  by  sn  Inde- 
pendent commission  mads  up  of  Chinese  and 
Americans,  as  tuoseMd  by  the  House  For- 
eign Affairs  OoouBlttee.  would  accomplish 
more  than  one  dominated  by  the  Nanking 
government.  If  the  problems  of  China  are 
to  be  attacked  like  those  of  Europe,  by 
trying  to  Improve  the  basic  economy  of  tbe 
country.  It  wlU  be  esssnUal  to  have  American 
funds  used  for  the  purpose  Intended.  This 
could  be  done  by  relying  on  carefully  select- 
ed Chinese  for  local  direction  of  what  must 
be  a  Chinese  program  and  upon  a  commis- 
sion made  up  of  Orst-rate  American  and  Chi- 
neee.  preferably  with  a  Chinese  chairman,  to 
do  the  over-all  planning  and  to  supervise 
ths  expenditiuvs. 

TWB  SOCIAL  raoirr — mass  occatioi*  ajto  social 
BBCOwsTsucrioH  paocsAjf  ros  china 

Masch  0.   l»4a. 

The  following  points  Illustrate  and  em- 
phasise the  urgsncy  of  action  on  this  pro- 
gram today: 

1.  The  phsDWPenal  growth  of  eommunlsm 
In  China:  TwsBty  years  ago  the  Communists 
In  China  were  a  negligible  group.  Chiang 
Kai-shek  fought  them  for  4  years  with  all 
ths  modern  weapons. .  He  f  aUed  and  the 
CommunisU  bavs  b^en  gaining  steadily  in 
mUlUry  strength  and  in  popular  support 
since  that  time.  The  Nationalist  Govern- 
ment has  lost  the  confidence  of  the  people 
and  created  thereby  a  tremendoiu  political 
vacuum.  The  Cooununlsts  lost  no  time  In 
ftlllng  this  vacuum.  They  have  succeeded  to 
an  alarming  extent  in  poalng  as  the  champion 
of  ttM  oppressed  and  illiterate  masses  of 
China. 

a.  Why  aid  for  the  military  front  alone  Is 
futile :  If  bullets  alone  were  enough,  the  su- 
perior NaUonalUt  army  wotUd  have  defeated 
the  Conununlsts  long  ago.  The  fact  that 
the  Nationalists  have  been  losing  to  the  Com- 
mmlsta  in  spite  of  their  military  aupenorlty 
abfOOld  give  us  pause.  One  Important  reason 
tor  the  success  of  the  Communists  Is  that 
they  do  not  fight  on  one  front  alone.  They 
have  the  nUlltary  front.  But  they  also  have 
the  social  and  economic  front — political  ed- 
ucation, agrarian  reform,  and  even  public 
health. 

S  Social  front  vital:  Without  ths  social 
and  economic  front  the  military  front  can 
never  succeed.  It  is  not  enotigh  to  be  antl- 
Communlst.  Any  government  and  any  army 
without  tbe  support  of  the  people  is  doomed 
to  fall.  A  social  front  must  be  established 
to  serve  the  needs  of  the  people,  to  raise  their 
standards  of  living,  ete.  This  social  front 
will  help  to  strengthen  the  military  front. 
It  wiU  also  win  back  tbs  confidence  of  the 
people  In  ihs  gusstaiasut.    Most  importsnt 


of  aU.  it  will  lay  the  foundation  for  a  strong 
and  democraUc  China. 

4.  Urgent  need  for  American  dollars:  The 
requirements  of  this  program  have  not  been 
understood.  It  has  sometimes  been  thought 
that  American  dollars  are  needed  merely  to 
pay  the  pay  roll  in  China  for  the  adminis- 
tration of  this  program.  This  Is  cot  the  case. 
Essential  materials  from  the  markets  of  the 
United  SUtes  will  be  urgently  needed: 

A.  Educational  aspects:  Paper  and  Ink  for 
textbooks,  reading  material,  newspapers, 
magazines,  etc. 

PUms  for  visual  education  to  train  leaders 
along  scientific  and  technical  lines. 
Radios  for  audio-education  technique. 

B.  Livelihood:  Agriculture — seeds.  (ertUlc- 
ers.  farm  machinery  and  tools,  machinery  for 
irrigation:  animal  stock  for  breeding;  poul- 
try. Insecticides. 

Rural  industries — tools  for  handicrafts, 
paper-making,  looms,  dyeing  and  finishing 
equipment,  tanning  equipment,  and  so  forth. 

C.  Health:  Medicine,  equipment  for  clin- 
ics, small  uniu  for  hospitals,  pharmaeceuti- 
cals. 

D.  Technical  personnel:  American  techni- 
cians and  specialists  for  visual  education, 
cooperative  organisation,  plant  breeding, 
animal  hiubandry.  veterinary  science,  tex- 
tiles, dyelitg  and  finishing,  public  health 
and  medicine 

6  Ten  percent  of  financial  aid  to  l>e  ear- 
marked for  the  social  economic  front;  This 
will  show  the  people  of  China  that  the  United 
States  is  concerned  with  their  welfare.  It 
will  start  the  basic  reconstruction  necessary 
for  a  democratic  China.  If  only  military  aid 
Is  given.  It  wUl  be  resented.  For  military  aid 
alone  will  look  to  the  Chinese  as  a  form  of 
American  Imperialism. 

fl.  Machinery  to  administer  the  fund  and 
the  program:  A  Joint  commission  of  Amer- 
ican and  Chlneee  representatives  appointed 
by  the  respective  governments.  This  com- 
mission should  l>e  independent,  nonpolltlcal, 
and  nonpartisan.  This  commission  should 
have  power  delegated  by  their  respective 
governments  for  conuol  at  all  funds.  The 
members  should  be  chosen  for  their  Interest 
or  practical  experience  in  mass  educaUon  and 
social  reconstruction. 


A  Rekeahnf  Should  Be  Granted 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  OVERTON  BROOKS 

or  LotnsUNA 
IN  THE  ROU8K  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Mr. 


Friday,  April  2.  1948 
BROOKS.     Mr.    Speaker,   under 


leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Ric- 
OKD.  I  include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  Shereveport  Times  of  March 
21.  1M8: 


INO   SHCmU)    S(    OaANTXO 

Tbs  brief  filed  by  Delta  Air  Lines  appealing 
the  recent  ClvU  Aeronautics  Board  decision 
denying  Delta  a  New  Orleans- Washington - 
New  York  route  which  would  have  given  the 
huge  Mid-South  area  radiating  from  Shreve- 
port  ODS-carrler  service  to  t^06e  eastern 
cities  offers  strong,  logical,  and  sound  reasons 
why  ths  Federal  agency  should  order  a  re- 
hearing of  the  case. 

At  ths  sams  time  tbs  brief,  throtigh  its 
factual  pressntatlon  and  between  the  lines*, 
reveals  in  a  manner  that  should  shock  the 
American  public  the  pitiful  situation  of  a 
ClvU  Aeronautics  Board  completely  disor- 
ganised as  to  objective  viewpoint  and  per- 
spective. 

Delta's  sppllcatlon  was  for  a-  new  roTite 
l>etween  New  Orleans,  Washington,  and  New 
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York.  Through  Us  present  Fort  Worth, 
Dallas.  Shreveport.  and  Atlanta  service. 
Delta  thus  would  be  able  to  give  one-cturler 
service  to  and  from  the  present  political  and 
financial  capitals  of  the  world— Washington 
and  New  York— to  a  mid-South  area  that 
now  Is  the  largest  geographical  and  popula- 
tion area  In  the  Nation  not  having  such 
service. 

Instead  of  granting  Delta's  application, 
the  CAB  gave  Pennsylvania  Central  Airlines 
a  New  Orleans-Blrmlngham-Washlngton 
route  connecting  Into  the  Great  Lakes  area 
and  denied  the  Delta  application.  The  map 
printed  on  this  page  today  graphically  Ulus- 
trates  how  ridiculous  this  decision  was  from 
the  sundpolnt  of  granting  service  to  areas 
most  needing  It.  The  darkened  area  Is  that 
which  would  have  benefited  If  Delta  had 
been  granted  lU  application.  The  light  en- 
closed area  is  that  which  benefits  from  the 
PCA  grant  made  by  the  CAB.  The  legend 
printed  with  the  map  shows  how  many  cities 
would  benefit  from  Delta's  proposed  service, 
bow  few  gain  anything  from  the  new  PCA 
service. 

The  CAB  thus  has,  by  Its  decision,  delib- 
erately spurned  the  needs  and  desires  and 
traruportatlon  welfare  of  a  thriving,  pros- 
perous, progressive  section  of  the  Nation,  and 
in  doing  so  bas  placed  a'  tremendoiu  stum- 
bling block  in  the  path  of  that  area's  future 
progress.  And.  in  our  opinion.  In  doing  so 
It  has  violated  the  rules  of  common  logic, 
common  business  sense,  and  simple  foresight. 
It  has.  In  fact,  followed  directly  the  courses 
of  llloglc.  bad  business,  and  narrow  short- 
sightedness. For  example,  as  Delta  states  In 
iU  brief  of  appeal : 

"The  Board's  decision  is  wrong  because  It 
rewards  PCA's  mismanagement  and  penal- 
ises Delta's  good  record  Delta  Is  a  soundly 
organised,  well-run,  low-cost  system.  PCA 
is  a  disorganized,  high-cost  operator.  PCA 
la  under  investigation,  in  proceedings  ini- 
tiated by  the  Board  itself,  with  reference  to 
the  soundness  of  its  route  structure  and  Its 
financial  stability.  The  Board  has  violated 
a  first  principle  of  administrative  action. 
It  has  rewarded  poor  management  and  pe- 
nalised good  management.  The  Board  Ls 
wrong  in  fixing  the  permanent  route  pat- 
tern on  the  basis  of  an  unproved  assump- 
tion of  the  seriousness  of  the  present 
condltiotu." 

If  the  tward  of  directors  of  a  biulness  cor- 
poration followed  such  a  course,  the  stock- 
holders soon  would  have  a  new  board^-or  the 
corporation  would  be  forced  out  of  business. 
The  CAB  decision  not  only  Is  unsound,  in 
our  opinion,  but  it  was  reached  through 
thoroughly  unfair  and  discriminatory  steps 
in  that  the  Board  permitted  cities  along 
PCA's  lines  to  Intervene  and  be  heard  In  the 
hearings  but  refused  to  let  cities  along  Delta's 
route  be  heard — such  as  Shreveport,  Tyler, 
Dallas,  Monroe.  Jackson,  Meridian,  and  so  on. 
In  doing  this,  and  In  rewarding  PCA's  bad 
management  while  penalizing  Delta's  good 
management,  the  Board  certainly  has  Justi- 
fied the  criticism  that  has  been  made  of  It  In 
some  quarters,  namely,  that  It  Is  and  has 
been  engaged  In  fostering  the  Interests  of  air 
lines  with  big  eastern  financial  backing  at 
the  expense  of  lines  with  Southern  or  other 
backing,  and  at  the  expense  also  of  the  Amer- 
ican traveling  public;  that  this  Is  especially 
true  of  Eastern  Air  Lines. 

The  CAB  also  completely  Ignored  the  fact 
that  the  Dallas-Fort  Worth  area,  while  now 
having  one-carrier  service  to  the  East  via 
American  Airlines,  needs  additional  service 
and  that  Dallas  was  one  of  the  cities  officially 
backing  Delta's  original  application  and 
now  officially  Is  backing  Delta's  appeal.  And 
CAB  apparently  was  unimpressed  by  the  vital 
fact  that  the  points  between  Fort  Worth 
and  Birmingham  would  produce  more  than 
one-third  of  all  the  estimated  traffic  over 
the  proposed  extension  to  New  York. 

In  other  words.  CAB  seems  to  have  Ignored 
Just  about  everything  of  real  bearing  on  the 


case,  Including  the  rcjJort  of  its  own  exam- 
iner who,  a  year  ago,  recommended  unequiv- 
ocally that  Delta  be  given  the  route  re- 
quested and  who  stated  that  award  of  the 
route  to  Delta  would  best  serve  the  public 
interest. 

It  is  a  dangerous  thing.  Indeed,  for  a 
laymen -board  of  any  kind  to  flout  the  rec- 
ommendations of  experts  and  professionals 
who  have  made  thorough  Investigation  Into 
the  problem  at  hand — but  CAB  did  this, 
apparently  with  no  more  than  a  casual  glance 
at  the  examiner's  report.  At  least,  the  text 
of  the  CAB  decision  completely  Ignores  that 
report  and  Its  recommendations  and  does 
so  without  any  explanation. 

The  preliminary  statement  in  Delta's  47- 
page  brief  of  appeal,  though  carrying  a  slight 
touch  of  legal  phraseology,  so  clearly  sum- 
marizes the  strength  of  Delta's  position  and 
the  weakness  of  CAB's  decision,  that  we 
quote  a  portion  of  It  here : 

"The  management  of  Delta,  on  behalf  of 
the  company,  Its  stockholders,  and  employ- 
ees, protests  against  the  treatment  accorded 
It  by  the  decision  of  this  c»se.  We  believe 
It  difficult  to  overstate  the  seriousness  of 
the  injury  which  has  been  done  by  the  board's 
decision.  Delta  has  been  denied  an  essen- 
tial step  In  Its  naturt'l  growth,  from  which 
it  may  now  be  finally  foreclosed  since  the 
lx)ard  is  now  al>out  at  the  end  of  the  cycle 
of  cases  Involving  route  enlargements  and 
almost  all  of  the  major  routes  have  been 
allocated.  The  injury  done  to  Delta  at  this 
stage,  by  closing  the  door  on  this  major 
development  and  keeping  Delta  a£  a  second- 
class  air  line,  cannot  be  brushed  aside  on 
the  ground  that  the  loss  can  be  recouped 
by  Its  securing  future  routes.  There  are 
virtually  no  other  major  routes  avaUable 
to  it. 

"In  summary:  This  result  was  reached  by 
the  board  as  the  consequence  of  a  disorderly 
and  Improper  acUninlstrative  mishandling  of 
tbe  case  which  resulted  in  a  denial  of  a  due 
hearing  to  Delta; 

"(1)  By  denying  Delta  the  hearing  which 
the  act  requires  by  delaying  the  decision  20 
months  and  then  deciding  the  case  on  the 
assumption  of  the  seriousness  and  the  con- 
trolling importance  of  the  temporary  pres- 
ent depression  in  the  Industry  about  which, 
necessarily,  there  was  no  evidence  on  the 
record,  whereas  If  the  depression  is  as  serious 
as  the  board  believed.  It  should  have  followed  ' 
the  advice  of  the  President's  alr-pollcy  com- 
mission and  delayed  action  on  the  case; 

"(2)  By  denying  Delta  the  hearing  to  which 
it  was  entitled  by  the  act,  as  the  result  of 
granting  rights  to  PCA  (conflicting  with 
thoee  sought  by  Delta)  in  a  contemporane- 
ously pending  regional  case  (the  Southeast- 
ern States  case)  in  violations  of  the  princi- 
ples of  the  decision  in  Ashbacker  Radio  Corp. 
V.  Federal  Communications  Commission  (68 
Sup.  Ct.  148).  and  in  complete  disregard  of 
the  repeated  protests  of  Delta  made  on  the 
ground  that  the  two  cases  Involved  the  same 
trunk-line  Issue  and  that  the  case  of  Delta 
In  this  docket  should  not  be  prejudiced  and 
prejudged  by  confllctive  action  In  the  other 
docket; 

"(3)  By  discriminating  against  Delta  in 
favor  of  PCA  by  excluding  from  participation 
in  this  case  as  formal  parties  the  representa- 
tives of  the  cities  on  Delta's  route  24  in  Texas, 
Louisiana,  and  MlsBlsslppI,  although  over 
one-third  of  the  traffic  involved  In  Delta's 
proposed  operation  is  traffic  from  such  points, 
which  Delta  alone  could  serve  and  although 
the  representatives  of  cities  on  PCA's  route 
66,  which  were  similarly  Interested,  were  per- 
mitted this  right; 

"(4)  By  accepting  as  evidence  unproved 
and  untested  statements  of  fact  made  in 
argument  by  counsel  of  Eastern  Air  Lines  as 
to  its  alleged  present  low-load  factors  and 
earnings;  and 

"(5)  By  so  misunderstanding  the  service 
proposed  In  Delta's  application,  as  to  grant 
the  certification  of  a  service  other  than,  and 


inferior  to,  tbe  service  actually  proposed  by 

Delta." 

In  its  decision,  ths  CAB  contended  that 
North -South  service  in  and  out  of  the  Great 
Lakes  area  was  eesential  and  that  PCA 
should  be  granted  Its  application  as  a  re- 
sult. Delta  suggests  that  this  Great  Lakes 
area  service  be  retained  as  granted,  but  that 
CAB  should  eliminate  one  single  route  mile 
in  the  PCA  grant  which  would  leave  the 
through  New  Orleans-New  York  route,  and  its 
accompanying  Fort  Worth -Dallas-Shreve- 
port-New  York  new  route,  to  Delta — through 
a  grant  by  CAB  to  that  effect.  This  would 
provide  one-carrier  service  tot  the  huge  Mid- 
south  area  extending  east  and  west  of 
Shreveport. 

If  CAB  does  this.  It  will  rectify  one  of  tbs 
gravest  and  npost  Inexcusable  errors  ever 
made  by  a  Federal  agency.  We  earnestly 
recommend  such  action  to  the  members  of 
the  Board. 


The  Samuel  Gearhart  Casa 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  F.  H.  LICHTENW ALTER 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATTVES 
Friday.  April  2,  1948 

Mr.  UCHTENW ALTER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  wish  to  report  to  Congress  and 
the  American  people  the  most  recent  In- 
formation I  have  received  on  the  Samuel 
Gearhart  case  from  the  War  Depart- 
ment relative  to  the  shocking  incident  I 
reported  to  you  on  the  floor  of  this  House 
on  March  10. 

At  that  time  you  will  recall  I  stated 
that  this  incident  had  been  given  prac- 
tically no  attention  whatsoever  and  that 
if  it  had  not  been  for  the  inquiries  that 
were  made  by  a  newspaper  correspond- 
ent and  myself,  the  War  Department  in- 
formed me  the  flies  would  have  been 
marked  "closed"  and  no  further  ques- 
tions asked  of  the  Russian  authorities 
as  to  the  disposition  of  this  case.  Con- 
tinuous prodding  resulted  in  a  request 
by  the  War  Department  to  General  Keyes 
in  Austria  for  an  investigation  and  report 
on  the  case. 

I  have  Just  received  from  the  War  De- 
partment the  following  information  on 
the  Gearhart  case  which  I  would  like  to 
insert  in  the  Record  at  this  point.  I 
shall  continue  to  Inquire  of  the  proper 
authorities  in  our  Government,  whom  I 
feel  should  be  interested  with  me  in  a 
clarification  of  this  entire  shocking  Inci- 
dent, in  an  effort  to  determine  what 
action  the  Soviet  authorities  are  finally 
willing  to  take  for  the  cause  of  justice. 

In  reply  to  your  cable  No.  WCL  40964,  re- 
questing information  as  a  basis  for  a  reply 
to  the  Allentown  Call,  the  following  in- 
formation is  furnished: 

The  Russian  civilian.  Stephan  N.  Inrln  who 
allegedly  inflicted  injuries  on  Pfc.  Samuel 
Gearhart  on  the  night  of  December  18-19, 
1947,  resulting  in  Oearhart's  death  was 
ttimed  over  to  Russian  authorities  in  Vienna 
on  the  night  of  the  incident.  Interallied 
agreements  for  military  police  control  in 
Austria  require  that  nationals  of  the  four 
occupying  powers  who  are  arrested  l>e  turned 
over  to  their  own  authorities  for  Investiga- 
tion, trial,  and  punishment.  Immediately 
after  the  Incident  was  reported  to  the  United 
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Btmt*t  Provoat  MuBhal  In  Vienna  a  complete 
t  toruuf  b  InTwtlgmtlon  wu  made  by  tbe 
Dnlte  I  Statea  Twelfth  Crtmlnal  Inveatlga- 
QtTtalon.  Bwult  at  United  SUtea  Army 
itkn  WM  tlwt  OMtfbart  dlad  in  line 
of  duly  a«  a  mult  of  tnjurlea  received  when 
IM  wi  a  aaaaulted  by  Stepban  Inrtn.  Krery 
at«p  laa  been  taken  by  United  Statea  au- 
thorli  lea  to  make  American  wltneaaea  In  tbe 
I  vallable  to  Soviet  autborltlea  In  Vienna 
U  itlmony.  and  to  cooperate  wltb  Soviet 
lea  In  bringing  Inrln  to  trial.  How- 
no  Untied  Statea  wltnaaaaa  bave  been 
by  the  Soviet  authorities  to  date, 
tnqulrtea  have  been  made  by  tbe 
Provuat  Marabal  to  the  Ruaalan 
ICarabal  concerning  dtapoaltlon  of 
The  only  answer  received  haa  been 
lb*  caae  baa  been  referred  to  higher 
authority  and  that  no  further  In- 
la  available.  lleanwbUe.  tbe 
SCatas  High  Commlaaloner  for 
turn  dlipMcbad  a  letter  to  tbe  Soviet 
Commtftsloner  pointing  out  tbe  fact 
no  American  wltneaaea  have  been  ap- 
for  testimony  In  this  case.  The 
Statea  High  Commlaalaner  further  re- 
tb*  Soviet  High  Commlaaloner  for 
as  to  the  status  of  the  caae  and 
that  Inrln  wUl  be  promptly 
brought  to  trial  and  adequately  punished. 
The  Tsovlet  High  Commlssluner  has  been 
to  offer  any  Infornuitlon  other  than 
I  tataaiant  that  tbe  case  has  been  re- 
for  action  to  higher  Soviet  authority 
lioscow ) . 
effort  will  continue  to  be  made  by 
thla  headquarters  to  determine  final  action 
takeq  by  Soviet  authorities  In  this  case. 
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The  Tidelaads 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  J.  ALLEN.  JR. 

or  CAuroBxiA 
THX  HOU8S  OP  RSPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  April  2.  1948 


it)iU> 


ALLEN  of  California.    Mr  Speak- 
linder  leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I 
inclijde  a  copy  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
2  adopted  by  the  Legislature  of  the 
of  California, 
resolution  represents  the  consid- 
judgment  of  the  Legislature  of  Call- 
Its  memters  are  the  elected  rep- 
tatlves  of  tht  same  people  who  elect 
of  U5  to  Congress.    Those  repre- 
ve5  serve  with  the  same  high  pur- 
wlth  which  we  in  Congress  serve, 
■kffalrs  of  our  people  In  matters  of 
concern  can  best  be  handled  by  their 
representatives  in  State  and  local  gov- 
ent  In  many  iaataaees.    The  han- 
of  tide  and  subcawflMI  coastal  lands 
traditionally  such  an  instance. 

rtsolution  points  out   the  grave 

of  the  State  of  California  with 

to  Its  tldelands.    It  points  cut  by 

implication  the  equal  concern  which  each 

has  in  Its  natural  resources  and  the 

of  the  State  to  control  them  as  op- 

to  further  centralization  of  control 

Federal  bureau. 

enactment  by  Congress  of  the 
legi.siation  mentioned  in  the  resolution  is 
hlgli  y  desirable. 


The  resolution  Is  as  follows: 

Senate  Joint  Resolution  13 
Joint  resolution  relative  to  the  tide  and  sub- 
merged lands  off  the  coast  of  California 

Whereas  on  the  adoption  of  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence,  the  original  States. 
^a  succeaaors  to  the  Ingllah  crown,  became 
the  owners  of  tbe  tide  and  submerged  lands 
within  their  respective  borders,  and  such 
ownerahlp  waa  retained  by  them  on  the 
adoption  of  the  Constitution  and  never  haa 
been  relinquished  to  tbe  Federal  Govern- 
ment since:  and 

Whereaa  tbe  State  of  California  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  Union  on  a  baala  of  equality 
wltb  the  original  Statea.  poaaeaalng  and  en- 
joying all  the  attrlbutea  of  sovereignty  re- 
siding in  tbe  original  States.  InciudiuK  the 
ownership  of  the  tide  and  submerged  lands 
within  its  borders;  and 

Whereas  the  decision  of  tbe  United  States 
Supreme  Court  In  the  caae  of  the  United 
SUtes  vs.  California  has  held  that  "The 
United  States  of  America  la  now.  and  haa 
been  at  all  times  pertinent  hereto,  posaeaaed 
of  paramount  righta  In.  and  full  dominion 
and  power  over,  the  lands,  minerals  and 
other  things  underlying  the  Pacific  Ocean  ly- 
ing seanrard  of  the  ordinary  low -water  mark 
oh  the  coast  of  California,  and  outside  of 
Inland  waters,  extending  seaward  three  nau- 
tical miles  and  bounded  on  the  north  and 
south,  respectively,  by  tbe  northern  and 
southern  boundaries  of  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia. The  State  of  California  haa  no  title 
thareto  or  property  Intereat  therein":    and 

Whereaa  this  decision  casts  a  cloud  upon 
the  title  of  the  State  of  California  and  all  of 
ita  subdivisions  or  persons  acting  pursuant 
to  its  permission,  to  the  tide  and  submerged 
lands  off  the  coaat  of  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia   extending     seaward     3     miles:     and 

Whereas  the  Supreme  Court  has  declared 
that  the  power  to  determine  the  question  of 
ownership  resides  In  tbe  Congress;  and 

Whereaa  the  State  of  California.  Its  sub- 
divlatoaa  and  persons  acting  pursuant  to  Ita 
permlMton  have  spent  enormous  sums  of 
money  Improving  and  developing  the  tide 
and  submerged  lands  along  the  coast  of 
California,  which  Improvements  and  de- 
velopmenu  are  In  Jeopardy  unless  the  Con- 
gress enacta  legislation  to  remove  the  cloud 
on  the  title  to  said  lands  created  by  the 
Supreme  Court  decision;  and 

Whereas  the  State  of  California  has  de- 
veloped and  made  available  for  public  use. 
a  system  of  beaches  and  parks  at  great  cost 
and  expense  to  the  people  of  California,  and 
these  State-owned  and  operated  beachea  and 
parks  hare  been  developed  to  the  point  where 
they  are  now  used  and  enjoyed  by  approxi- 
mately 23.000,000  people  per  year:  and 

Whereas  the  State  of  California.  Ita  cltlw. 
counties,  and  other  political  subdivisions 
have  made  Improvements  to  tide  and  sub- 
merged lands  for  many  purposes  including 
but  not  limited  to  harbor  developments, 
piers,  docks,  wharvea.  Jetties,  recreational 
facilities,  and  Indtutrtal  sites;  and 

Whereas  the  State  of  California  haa  bad  for 
many  years  a  full  and  complete  set  of  laws 
designed  for  the  conservation,  regtilatlon. 
and  manafcment  of  lu  natural  reaourcaa  In 
sxKh  flaMa  as  mining,  forestry,  baacbas  and 
parks,  oil  and  gas.  public  lands.  soU  conaerva- 
tlOD.  flab  and  game,  and  harbors  and  naviga- 
tion, and  tbe  State  has  provided  for  ade- 
quately staffed  and  financed  admlnlatratlve 
agencies  to  carry  out  these  lawa:  and 

Whereaa  the  Stat*  of  California.  lU  sub- 
divtslona  and  persona  acting  pursuant  to  Ita 
parmlaaion  have  msfda  tba  investmenu.  im- 
provaownta.  and  (lavtiopmenta  herein  set 
forth  In  good  fiattk  «pon  th«  aastimptlon  that 
the  Suta  of  Caltfanila  waa  the  owner  of.  and 
had  dominion  and  Jurladlctlon  over  the  tide 
and  submerged  lands  lying  off  the  coaAt  of 
California;  and 


Whereas  for  many  years  prior  to  the  Su- 
preme Court  decision,  many  agencies  of  the 
Federal  Government  have  recognized  the 
ownership,  dominion,  and  Jurisdiction  of  the 
State  of  California  over  these  tide  and  sub- 
merged lands:  and 

Whereas  the  cloud  created  by  the  declalon 
of  the  Supreme  Court  not  only  affect.s  the  in- 
vestment, developmant.  and  Improvement 
already  made  on  and  to  the  tide  and  sub- 
merged lands  off  the  coast  of  California,  but 
It  will  prevent  further  Investments  In  and 
development  to  and  Improvement  of  theae 
tide  and  submerged  lands  off  the  coast  at 
California,  to  the  detriment  of  the  people 
of  the  SUte  of  California  and  of  the  United 
Stataa:  Now.  therefore,  beUt 

Itesolied  by  the  Senate  and  the  Assembly 
of  the  State  of  Californta  {jointly).  That  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  be  respectfully 
requested  to  enact  legislation  now  pending 
before  the  Congress,  to  remove  the  cloud 
created  by  the  Supreme  Court  decision  by 
quitclaiming  to  the  State  of  California  and 
the  other  respective  States  of  the  United 
Statea  and  to  their  subdivisions  and  to  per- 
sons acting  under  and  pursuant  to  their  per- 
mlaalon.  ownership  of.  title  to.  and  dominion 
over  the  lands  beneath  the  tide  waters  and 
navigable  waters  of  the  United  States  a  dis- 
tance aeaward  3  miles;  so  that  the  State  of 
California  together  with  the  several  Statea 
may  continue  without  Interruption  the  title 
to  and  dominion  and  Jurisdiction  over  said 
lands,  thereby  perpetuating  what  has  been 
considered  for  more  than  180  years  In  good 
faith  to  be  a  proper  sphere  of  State  Jurisdic- 
tion, dominion,  and  ownership;  and  be  It 
further 

Resolved.  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate 
Is  directed  to  transmit  copies  of  thla  resolu- 
tion to  the  Senators  and  Repre.<ientatlve8  of 
the  State  of  California  and  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary  of  the  United  States  Senate 
and  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  of 
the  House  of  RepresenUtives  and  to  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States;  and  be  It  further 

Besoived.  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate 
Is  directed  to  send  copies  of  this  resolution 
to  the  mayors  of  all  California  cities  and  the 
chairmen  of  all  board,  of  supervisors  of  Cali- 
fornia coimtlea  and  urge  that  they.  In  their 
local  areas,  continue  unabated  their  valiant 
battle  for  the  reaffirmation,  by  the  Congress 
and  the  President,  of  California's  unques- 
tioned title  to  Its  tide  and  submerged  lands. 


Cotton  Trade  Leadership 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HALE  BOGGS 

or  Lotnauif* 

IN  THX  HOUSE  OP  RKPRXSSNTATIVBS 

Friday.  April  2.  194S 

Mr.  BOGGS  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks 
In  the  Record,  I  Include  the  following 
editorial  from  the  New  Orleans  Item: 

COTTON    TkAOl    LZAOaaaHIP 

A  statistical  review  of  American  cotton 
trading  for  the  13  biulness  days  from  March 
10  through  March  34  dUcloses  the  significant 
fact  that  for  0  of  these  days  New  Orleans 
tranaaeUona  were  greater  In  volume  than 
tboaa  of  New  York.  Taken  all  by  Itself,  this 
would  be  an  Impreaalve  announcement,  for 
It  reveala  what  appears  to  be  a  definite  trend. 
But  It  should  be  considered  also  In  Its  rela- 
tion to  other  high  lights  of  tbe  New  Orleans 
scene. 

New  York's  leadership  In  the  volume  of 
cotton-futures   trading   has   stemmed   from 
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the  fact  that  It  Is  the  world's  foremost  finan- 
cial center,  to  which  the  concentrated  vol- 
ume of  commodity  purchase  and  sale  natu- 
rally would  gravitate.  New  Orleans,  on  the 
other  hand.  Is  in  the  heart  of  the  cotton- 
producing  belt.  It  is  a  leading  port  for  cot- 
ton shipment,  and  moet  of  our  exchange 
activity  Is  carried  on  by  men  whose  families 
have  been  eni^ged  in  cotton  planting  fur 
generations. 

Tbe  moet  significant  aspect  of  this  situa- 
tion, however,  transcends  home-town  booat- 
erlsm.  Because  tbe  largest  volume  of  fu- 
tures trading  was  carried  on  in  New  York, 
most  of  the  mills  have  followed  the  practice 
of  making  their  purchases  on  the  basis  of 
New  York  exchange  quotations.  If  the  pres- 
ent shift  of  trading  volume  to  New  Orleans 
is  maintained,  that  situation  will  change 
with  It.  In  that  event,  with  the  mills  trans- 
ferring the  larger  share  of  their  purchasing 
activity  to  New  Orleans,  and  basing  their 
prices  on  New  Orleans  quotations,  a  still 
greater  volume  of  ordinary  trading  will  be 
channeled  through  tbe  New  Orleans  ex- 
change, bringing  to  this  city  a  great  deal  of 
business  that  now  goes  elsewhere. 

New  Orleans  would  thus  become  the  center 
of  the  world's  cotton  trade.  In  the  light  of 
recent  trends,  this  Is  entirely  possible,  and 
even  probable,  for  the  first  time  in  something 
more  than  70  years. 

So  much  for  the  Implications  arising  from 
this  disclosure  on  Its  own  account.  But  It 
Is  only  fair  and  reasonable  to  emphasize  that 
this  Is  not  an  Isolated  Instance  of  the  city's 
postwar  commercial  and  industrial  expan- 
sion. The  phenomenal  growth  of  our  port 
business  has  attracted  world-wide  attention, 
thanks  to  the  publicity  given  to  It  by  Greater 
New  Orleans.  Inc.  The  creation  of  a  free- 
port  zone  and  the  establishment  of  a  perma- 
nent Army  port  of  embarkation  were  two  of 
the  high  lights  of  our  1947  progress. 

The  opening  of  the  International  Trade 
Mart,  whose  facilities  are  already  overtaxed 
by  advance  reservations.  Is  scheduled  for  the 
early  summer  of  this  year.  Our  continued 
Industrial  growth  waa  underscored  the  other 
day  by  the  announcement  that  the  annual 
pay-roll  total  for  New  Orleans  now  exceeds 
•358.C0O.0OO,  which  is  a  337-percent  Increaae 
over  1938.  with  27  percent  of  the  total  com- 
ing from  manufacturing  Industries. 

Thus  the  disclosure  that  New  Orleans  Is 
seriously  challenging  New  York's  volume 
leadership  In  cotton-futures  trading  must  be 
taken  as  part  of  a  general  picture  of  continu- 
ing growth  and  development  which  gives 
added  ground  for  optimism  In  viewing  the 
city's  future. 


Ii  World  War  III  at  Hand? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  B.  DEANE 

or  NOBTH  CAEOLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  April  2.  1948 

Mr.  DEANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  the 
March  26  Issue  of  the  United  States 
News,  there  was  a  very  sobering  news 
story  entitled  "Is  World  War  in  at 
Hand?" 

In  asking  unanimous  consent  to  have 
this  news  Item  In.'^erted  In  the  Record,  I 
do  80  with  the  feeling  that  the  prospects 
ahead  are  not  pleasant  to  contemplate. 
There  Is  not  one  among  us  who  does  not 
wish  they  were  otherwise.  If  there  ever 
was  a  period  in  the  history  of  our  be- 
loved country  that  we,  as  Members  of 


Congress,  should  seek  divine  guidance  in 
our  actions,  it  is  now. 

In  the  light  of  world  conditions  and  in 
the  interest  of  the  youth  of  America,  we 
must  face  our  responsibilities. 

These  news  items  reported  from  the 
nerve  centers  of  Europe,  as  well  as  Wash- 
ington, is  in.serted  for  thoughtful  study: 

Is  Woau)  Wai  III  AT  Hand? 

(Reported    from    Stockholm.    Berlin,    Paris, 

Rome,  London,  and  Washington) 

War  fear  is  great  and  growing  in  many 
nations  of  Europe. 

War  Is  expected  in  a  matter  of  months  by 
some,  within  4  or  5  years  by  others.  War 
trend  Is  running  strong. 

War  sentiment  Is  getting  stronger  in 
Washington. 

War  could  come  from  events  In  Norway 
or  in  Italy.  It  all  depends  on  how  far  the 
Russians  are  ready  to  push. 

Feeling  in  the  United  States  is  that  war 
may  be  imminent. 

To  find  out  what  Informed  Europeans  are 
thinking  about  war.  U.  S.  News  and  World 
Report  asked  Its  world  staff  Inside  Europe 
to  get  on-the-record  opinions  from  the  best 
sources.     The  replies: 

STOCKHOLM 

Chances  are  50-50  that  Russia  wlU  try  to 
push  ahead  this  year.  Norway  would  be  first 
In  line.  Sweden  would  be  cut  off  by  the 
Russians  as  she  was  Isolated  by  Nazis  In 
1940. 

Feeling  Is  that  Russia  acted  4  months 
ahead  of  schedule  In  Czechoslovakia  and 
Finland  to  offset  growing  anti-Ck)mmunlst 
strength  In  both  countries.  There  is  a  simi- 
lar trend  in  Norway.  Norwegians  feel  they 
may  be  next,  but  they  expect  Russia  to  strike 
with  force  from  without.  Norwegians  are 
secure  within;  Communists  are  weak. 

Sweden,  Norway,  and  Denmark,  all  are 
hurrying  to  strengthen  their  defenses. 
Premiers  of  all  three  countries,  meeting  In 
Stockholm,  have  pledged  resistance  to  at- 
tack. But  Sweden.  If  cut  off  by  a  Russian 
drive  Into  Norway,  may  stay  neutral. 

Real  war  would  go  mainly  through  Ger- 
many to  Atlantic  ports.  It  Is  believed  Rus- 
sians could  take  all  western  Europe  to  the 
Spanish  frontier  within  4  weeks  If  war  should 
come  this  spring  or  summer. 

Bombing  retaliation  against  the  Russians 
would  last  S  months  to  1  year  while  armies 
are  organizing. 

Result  would  be  destruction  of  what  re- 
mains of  western  Europe. 

Struggle  for  military  supremacy  would  re- 
quire 6  to  7  years.  Outcome  would  leave 
victors  greatly  Impoverished,  facing  a  ruined 
world. 

BEkLIN 

There  Is  less  war  feeling  among  informed 
sources  in  Germany  than  elsewhere  in  Eu- 
rope. 

Russia,  it  is  believed  here,  still  Is  wrapped 
up  with  limited  objectives  that  Soviet  lead- 
ers hope  to  t>e  able  to  reach  without  war. 
Currently.  Russia  is  trying  to  squeeze 
American.  British,  and  French  authorities 
out  of  Berlin,  an  Island  In  the  Soviet  zone. 
German  Communists,  backed  by  Russian  of- 
ficials, are  publicly  urging  the  Allied  Con- 
trol Council  to  get  out.  leaving  Berlin  to 
their  "German  Government."  Communists 
in  non-Russian  zones  of  the  city  are  warn- 
ing Germans  to  obey  Communist*  or  expect 
trouble  when  Russia  tcJtes  Berlin  by  force. 

If  war  does  come.  Germans  expect  to  be 
hurt  more  than  other  Europeans.  As  mat- 
ters now  stand,  it  is  thotight  that  Russian 
troops  could  occupy  western  Germany 
quickly,  perhaps  within  a  fortnight.  Un- 
der Russian  occupation,  western  Germans 
see  nothing  for  themselves  but  a  bloody 
purge  of  anti-Communists,  hunger,  misery, 
and  American  bombs  through  a  long  war. 


P&BIS 


Top  Frenchmen  agree  war  la  Inevitable 
sooner  or  later,  poMlbly  within  6  months. 

War  now  could  result  from  Soviet's  puah- 
Uig  too  far  too  fast  In  efforts  to  prevent 
the  United  Statea  from  arming  250.000.000 
Europeans  against  Ruaalan  expansion. 

Before  Russia  pulled  Czechoeloval^la  into 
line.  French  leaders  counted  on  two  years' 
grace  before  war.  Now  it's  believed  that  the 
grace  period  Is  lost,  and  western  Europe  Is 
In  a  fetate  of  alert. 

War  psychology  Is  more  noticeable  on  the 
streets  of  Paris  than  in  1938  and  eurly«1939. 
Fears  of  war  feed  on  reports  that  United 
States  public  opinion  Is  prepared  for  war 
over  issues  that  are  fully  understood  and 
clearly  defined. 

France.  Belgium.  Holland,  and  Luxemburg 
are  looking  to  :l  t  United  Stat«»  for  arms  for 
20  divisions  as  soon  as  possible.  Leaders  In 
all  four  countries  wish  without  hope  that 
American  strategy  is  for  defense  on  the 
Rhine. 

French  officials  admit  privately  their  arse- 
nals ar«  empty,  their  warplanes  few.  their 
troops  not  entirely  reliable.  They  look  to 
Britain  for  military  leadership  and  air  sup- 
port. 

French  privately  favor  United  States  mili- 
tary action  as  soon  as  possible.  They  think 
long-range  atomic  bombing  shoild  be  em- 
ployed before  atom  advantage  Is  lost.  Atomic 
attack,  they  think,  would  force  Russians 
back  of  the  Polish  frontier  for  a  quick  armis- 
tice. 

Swift  occupation  of  western  Europe  by  the 
Russian  Army  Is  expected  should  the  Soviet 
Union  start  a  war.  Aim  of  the  Sov.ets  would 
be  to  shut  thie  United  States  off  from  conti- 
nental Atlantic  bases  north  of  o>.aln. 

Britain's  position,  thus,  is  expected  to  be 
less  tenable  than  In  1940.  But  French  offi- 
cials fear  that  Britain  is  not  yet  frightened 
enough  for  real  union  with  western  Europe. 
It  Is  expected  developments  In  Italy  may  alter 
BrltUb  views. 

KOMK 

Much  less  war  scare  Is  evident  In  Italy  than 
In  United  States  public  opinion,  Communists, 
campaigning  for  elections  April  18.  are  fol- 
lowing the  usual  line  of  peace  ahead,  deny- 
ing war  danger.  Some  officials  believe  Rus- 
sia is  pursuing  objectives  In  the  Far  East,  and 
will  not  encourage  'he  use  of  force  by  Com- 
munists In  western  Europe  till  war  comes. 

General  optimism  pr::vail8  for  the  short 
range.  Long-range  thinking  la  that  war  U 
inevitable  within  4  or  6  years. 

Majority  believes  Russia  doesn't  want  war, 
because  the  United  States  Is  too  strong.  But 
It  Is  agreed  that  the,  next  move  la  up  to  Rus- 
sia. If  Russia  goes  ahead  In  Italy  toward  a 
revolt  by  Italian  Communists,  an  ultimatum 
from  the  United  State*  is  expected  to  halt 
Moscow. 

Greatest  danger,  most  agree,  is  that  a 
United  States  ultimatum  might  a:  rive  too 
late,  after  Russia  has  stirred  Italian  Commu- 
nists to  action.  Civil  war,  once  started  In 
Italy,  would  be  hard  to  stop.  Moscow,  even 
If  it  desired,  might  not  be  able  to  call  a  halt 
in  Italy  If  revolt  begltis. 

There  is  confidence  everywhere  that  war. 
once  begun,  will  end  In  victory  for  the  United 
SUtca.  j 

LONDON  { 

Britain's  leaders  are  acutely  conscious  oC 
the  danger  that  Russia  may  be  carried  awayj 
by  her  effort  to  get  what  she  can  without 
war.  That,  as  the  British  see  it.  Is  tbe  No.  Ij 
danger  of  war  now. 

Feverish  haste  is  evident  on  r.he  diplo- 
matic side.  British  officials  are  vitally  ln4 
terested  in  getting  the  United  SUtes  to 
put  a  military  guarantee  of  western  Europe! 
on  paper  as  soon  as  they  can. 

There  Is  not  so  much  haste  evident  In  Brit- 
ain's  own   military    preparations.     Britain^ 
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APPENDIX  TO  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 


Rusa  ians 
ultli  latum. 
tba   t 


to  now.  It  is  believed  In  Washington, 
haa  been  out  for  everything  she  can 
I  hort  of  war.     Queatloo  la  whether  tba 
expect    to    meet    a    United    States 
United  States  aim  la  to  convince 
uaalans  that  they  can  nrave  no  farther 
t^ard.  whether  by  armed  f<irce  or  by  Com- 
rsvolu.  without  riaklng  war     It  la  rec- 
however.    that    Russia    may    start 
th.1t  Russia  cannot  stop, 
of  United  Sutes  policy,  thus,  la  to 
American  defenses  In  order  to  make 
more  remote.    Oongrsaa  and  public  opln- 
irc  being  infornted  of  the  danger  that 
s  acts  may  force  the  United  States  In 
.  to  ahow  a  wUlingneas  and  an  ability 
to  ehgage  In  a  shooting  war. 


Freedom  l>  Everybody's  Job 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RALPH  W.  GWINN 

or  HEW  ToaK 

TU£  UOU8K  OP  RXPRBSXNTATIVES 

Fridav.  April  2.  194i 

l4r.  GWINN  of  New  York.  Mr. 
cer.  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
oaaiks  In  the  Rxcoso.  I  include  the 
•ddres5.  Freedom  Is  Everybody's  Job.  of 
Attirney  Peter  W.  Hoguet.  delivered  at 
rally  of  the  American  Friends  of 
Freedom.  406  East  Sixty-seventh 
Street,  New  York.  N.  Y..  February  23. 

rtzxDOM  la  rmiTBooT't  joa 

by  Attorney  Peter  W    Hoguet.  de- 

at  tba  rally  of  tba  American  Prlenda 

Slovak  Tlsartian.  St.  John  Nepomucene 

A^tonum.  406  IfeMt  auty-aarantb  Street. 

York  City.  Sunday.  Ftbnaary  aa.  IMS) 

,  Aatartean  Prlenda  of  Slovak  rraadoai 

ofiaatBatton  dedicated  to  the  cauaa  of 

latlOBal  vnderstandlns.  and  it  li  fitting 

«a  abooM  bold  tbia  raUy  today,  on 
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Oaocge  Waablngton's  birthday.  In  this  sudt- 
tortum  of  St  Jobn  Nepomucene 

It  has  often  been  said  of  our  first  Presi- 
dent. George  Warhington.  that  he  was  Orst 
In  war.  first  in  peace,  and  first  in  the  hearta 
of  hu  countrymen.  We  Americana  have  a 
greiit  history  and  tradition  to  follow  and  live 
up  to. 

SlovakU  haa  certainty  lU  share  of  tbe 
aftermath  of  the  war. 

TUday  the  Slovak  Nation  mnat  •traggle 
tor  Btirrlval  against  the  establishment  of  the 
Russian  political  Bvstrm.  within  boundaries 
The    CommunlsU  --.ted    the    present 

crisis  m  Czechosloi >  their  plan  to  es- 
tablish a  police  state.     Through  tbe  Commu- 
nlat  Uinlatar  of  Interior.  Vaclav  Nosek.  they 
ordered  tba  trmnafer  aiid  purge  of  all  non- 
Communist  police  district  supervlaon.     Im- 
mediately   in    protest    two    Caecb    National 
Socialists  and  three  Slovak  Democrats  as  well 
as    tbe   three   Czech    peoples   ministers    re- 
signed their  Cabinet  posts.     These  men  and 
all    the   people   of   Czechoslovakia,   who   be- 
lieve In  the  democratic  prlnclplea  need  help. 
People  who  have  had  a  Catholic  and  demo- 
cratic Inheritance  and  have  no  self-rule  will 
nevei    subrai:    willingly.      The    Slovaks.    al> 
though  a  small  nation  numerically,  have  an 
ancient    and    honorable    history.      After   the 
w;ur.  Slovakia  vbte-i  agaltist  Communist  rule 
\n  Its  first  parllamentan'  election      Czecho- 
slovakia has  svo;ded  being  completely  drawn 
into  the  Soviet  orbit.    The  Slovak  Democrats 
and  two  other  partlea  are  now  fighting  to 
deliver  a  set- bark  to  the  Communist  program 
to  dominate  eastam  Europe     Today  s  papers 
all    carry    headllnas   of    realsunce    to   Com- 
munist pressure 

But  Czechoslovakia  is  going  through  what 
has  happened  to  neighboring  countries  under 
Soviet  domination  and  unfortunately,  slowly 
but  Inexorably.  It  Is  paying  tbe  price  for  lu 
resistance  to  communism.  And  especially 
Utile  Slovakia  is  feeling  for  the  second  time 
since  1943  a  ruthleas  invasion  of  com- 
munism. 

Many  of  us  here  know  what  this  means 
and  know  the  reprisals  and  dictatorial  &teps 
that  have  already  been  taken  agatnst  the 
church,  friends,  and  some  Instaneaa  our  own 
families  This  knowledife  of  what  has  hap- 
pened under  Russian  domination  makes  this 
group,  and  all  the  American  Friends  of 
Slovak  Freedom  keenly  aware  of. their  pres- 
ent-day rsaponalbillty  here  in  America. 

Slovakia  Is  the  heart  and  crossroad*  of 
Europe  and  American  Friends  of  Slovak 
n  asrtiaii  by  dtaaaaUnatlng  information  about 
tba  Slovaks,  parfurm  a  great  service  and  fur- 
ther the  catise  of  International  understand- 
ing 

The  Slovaks  have  a  long  Christian  and 
Catholic  tradition  and  history  The  Slovaks 
built  the  first  Christian  church  In  all  east- 
em  Kuru]->e  In  833  at  Nltra.  8S.  Cyril  and  his 
brother  Methodius  were  rcspoiulble  for  the 
largest  caav«slon  in  tbe  history  of  Christi- 
anity. Tbe  miaatoiuuy  work  of  these  two 
brotbars  not  only  provtdad  an  alphabet  for 
tbe  Slavs  but  held  out  bope  of  unifying  the 
whole  family  of  nations  in  middle  Europe  and 
the  Balkan  Peninsula. 

We  aball  accompliab  little  by  merely  point- 
lag  out  tbe  forces  that  are  weakening  the 
Cbrlatian  tnutltlon.  It  la  true— a  new  Chris- 
tendom or  a  new  Pagandom  la  ahead — but 
mstead  of  Ictbargy.  w«  need  action,  organ- 
isation, and  individual  reeponalbUlty. 

That  la  why  It  is  so  Important  to  meet 
here  today  and  give  your  support  to  the 
American  Friends  of  Slovak  Freedom. 

Complacency  can  descend  upon  practically 
all  of  \is  and  easily  cause  tis  to  slip  into  a  very 
dangerous  poaltloo.  We  may  content  otir- 
aalvea  by  being  very  busy  condemning  com> 
munalm  without  alluding  to  the  fact  that  vra 
bava  dona  pracUeally  nothing  towards  shap- 
ing a  poaltlva  program  for  tbe  great  number 
of  individuals  in  our  country  wbo  are  living 
off  the  benefits  of  Christian  dvUtaatlon  but 


who  are  becoming  lesa  and  teas  conscious  of 
the  great  Christian  fimdanantals  that  have 
made  our  Nation  possible 

Freedom  is  everybody's  Job. 

There  is  also  a  need  lor  developing  and 
reflecting  the  opinions  of  Catholics,  of  citi- 
zens to  possess  a  background  of  solid  prln- 
clplea. We  here.  I  know,  all  hope  that  Ameri- 
can Catholics  Will  broaden  the  scope  of  opin- 
ion and  strengthen  the  basic  policy  developed 
by  an  Irformed  citizenry,  a  citizenry  aware 
of  Christian  principles. 

Knowing  that  mjch  of  the  future  of  the 
wcrld  depends  upon  America,  It  Is  extremely 
import.! nt  that  we  support  our  patriotic 
cc-  rrg^nizatlons  and  that  each  In- 

dlv r'-y  *ii  active  part  and  Intelligent 

part  In  each  of  our  communities  because 
democracy  will  survive  only  on  the  ability 
of  the  sverage  citizen  to  make  intelligent 
decisions.  The  citizen  cannot  make  an  in- 
telligent decision  unless  be  is  Informed  and 
Is  willing  to  play  an  active  part. 

Let  us  all  accept  the  challenge  of  today 
and  not  let  the  authority  for  our  drctplons 
rest  on   force   but   on   Christian   principles. 


Oleomartarine 

EXTExNSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WALTER  B.  HUBER 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRBSBNTATIVEa 

Friday,  April  2.  1948 

Mr.  HUBER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  following  letter: 

HZALTU   DZP\aTMENT. 

Sandusky.  Ohio.  March  31.  I94t. 
Re  Oleomargarine. 
Congressman  Waltvi  Hubeb. 
House  of  Represerxtattves. 

Waahingiov,  D  C. 

DCAB  CoNOBXssMAN  HtJUER:  I  read  In  the 
papers  that  you  are  sponsoring  a  movement 
to  bring  the  oleomargarine  bill  before  the 
House  of  Representatives  for  a-  vote,  taking 
It  out  of  the  Committee  of  Agriculture, 
which  evidently  were  trying  to  kill  the  bill. 

I  wish  to  congratulate  you  on  your  efforts 
and  I  wish,  in  writing  this  letter,  that  the 
contents  of  this  letter  may  l:e  passed  on  to 
other  Members  of  Congress.  I  have  already 
written  to  Senntors  T.^rr  and  BnicKra  and 
Representative  Fxcoxxick  C.  Smtth.  of  Marl- 
on, on  the  subject. 

In  my  previous  letters  to  them  I  have 
stated  that  there  Is  not  a  single  pound  of 
butter  produced  In  Erie  County,  of  which  I 
am  the  health  conimiasioner  for  the  county, 
and  city  of  Sandu.sky.  Ohio.  I  h,ive  made 
quite  a  study  of  this  mntter.  and  have  gath- 
ered qtilte  a  lot  of  information,  and  I  have 
found  very  few  farmers  In  Ohio  are  making 
butter  for  their  own  use,  that  they  are  en- 
gaged in  selling  their  milk  to  the  grocery 
store  and  buy  maigarine  for  tbelr  table 
use.  I  know  of  one  imttance  In  which  tba 
parents  of  the  manager  of  one  of  our  Krogar 
stores  have  23  head  of  cattle,  a  very  modem 
bam.  model  equipment  with  milk  produced 
under  very  good  sanitary  conditions.  They 
are  selling  their  supply  to  the  Page  Dairy 
Co.,  of  Toledo,  Ohio,  and  use  margarine  on 
their  table  for  table  use. 

There  is  no  surplus  of  milk  In  Ohio.  In 
fact,  there  is  a  shortage  of  mil%  and  all  the 
milk  tbat  uur  fanners  can  produce  can  t>e 
sold  for  liquid  milk  and  for  manufacturing 
proctssai  la  the  making  of  cheese,  cottage 
cheeee,  and  ice  cream.  It  la  significant  to 
note  that  the  day  the  announcement  was 
made  from  Washington  that  the  Agrictil- 
turai  Committee  had   tabled  this  bill,  the 
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price  of  butter  In  one  day's  time  rose  8  cents 
a  pound.  I  can  see  why  the  farmers  or 
anyone  else  prefers  to  use  margarine  over 
butter  because  the  average  diflTerentlal  be- 
tween the  price  of  a  good  quality  margarine, 
as  compared  to  a  pound  of  good  quality  but- 
ter Is  60  cents  and  over  a  period  of  time  the 
average  Individual  can't  afford  to  pay  t^u 
differential. 

There  should  not  be  too  much  disctiaslon 
about  the  relative  nutritional  value  of  the 
two  products,  as  studies  have  been  made  and 
tests  have  been  conducted  wherein  groups  of 
children  fed  oleomargarine  did  somewhat 
better  than  a  similar  group  of  children 
using  butter  alone.  Further,  I  see  no  rea- 
son why  the  dairy  farmers  should  be  making 
siich  a  fight  on  this  bill,  because  other  farm 
producu  go  Into  the  manufacture  of  mar- 
garine and  from  most  of  the  48  States  of  the 
Union. 

Relative  to  certain  charges  that  the  dairy 
Interests  have  made  about  the  poaslblllty 
of  fraud  on  the  part  of  the  manufacturers 
of  margarine  selling  their  product  as  but- 
ter, this  Is  just  mere  bunk.  One  product  Is 
marked  m.irgarlne,  the  other  product  Is 
marked  butter,  and  sold  In  the  carton  from 
the  grocery  store.  The  only  chance  for  fraud 
might  be  In  hotels  and  restaurants,  but  most 
States  have  laws  that  require  a  sign  on  the 
wall  that  states  that  margarine  Is  used  In  this 
place  of  business.  The  dairy  interests  cotild, 
If  they  were  dishonest  in  the  manufacture  of 
butter,  use  part  margarine  In  the  butter  that 
they  make,  and  It  would  be  hard  to  detect 
that  they  did  so.  Furthermore,  when  cows 
are  not  on  pasture,  the  butter  manufactured 
is  very  pale  tn  color  and  the  dairy  interests 
use  coloring  matter  In  their  butter,  for  which 
there  is  no  penalty  or  restrictions. 

I  have  gone  so  far  as  to  ask  tbe  Gallup 
Poll  to  make  a  survey  of  the  farmers  of  the 
country  to  verify  the  facts  that  I  have  given 
above. 

In  summarizing.  I  feel  that  this  whole 
problem  Is  one  of  penalizing  the  constimlng 
public  In  paying  a  tax  on  a  product  that  is 
eo  widely  used,  and  It  Is  an  Imposition  on 
American  housewives  to  require  them  to  have 
to  color  margarine,  which  Is  In  such  general 
use. 

I  wish  you  every  success  In  bringing  about 
the  correction  In  this  matter  of  tax  and  the 
coloring  of  margarine. 
Very  truly  yours, 

F.  E.  MAHI.A,  M.  D.. 
Health  Commusioner. 


Soviet  Expansion,  Unchecked,  Means  War 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHESTER  E.  MERROW 

OF  NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Fnday.  April  2. 1948 

Mr.  MERROW.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  nay  remarks  in  the  Ric- 
08D.  I  include  therein  an  article  written 
by  me  entitled  "Soviet  Expansion.  Un- 
checked, Means  War."  This  appeared  In 
the  New  Hampshire  Morning  Union  and 
In  the  Manchester  Evening  Leader, 
Thursday,  April  1, 1948.  Both  papers  are 
publuihed  in  Manchester,  N.  H.  The  ar- 
ticle follows: 
SoviTT  Expansion,  Uncheckzo,  Means  Wax 

The  world  Is  shocked  by  tbe  rapid  expansion 
of  the  Soviet  Union  and  by  the  aggressive 
tactics  being  practiced  by  the  Stalin  dicta- 
torship. In  this  report  I  am  presenting  the 
complete  story  of  the  Russian  territorial 
acquisitions  since  103S.    They  far  exceed  the 


selziu-es  of  territory  made  by  Adolf  Hitler 
before  his  attack  on  Poland.  The  march  of 
aggression  by  the  Kremlin  Is  bold,  ruthless, 
and  sinister.  If  continued,  It  will  end  in 
a  third  world  war.  By  taking  a  resolute  stand 
the  democracies  can  prevent  such  an  eventu- 
ality. Soviet  expansion  must  be  halted  If 
the  world  Is  to  live  In  security,  happiness, 
and  peace. 

sovar  TOiBrroiT  at  outbkxak  of  war 
In  September  1939  at  the  beginning  of 
World  War  11.  Soviet  Russia  covered  a  terri- 
tory of  approximately  8.085,728  square  miles. 
The  population  numbered  170,467,188.  By 
1948  the  area  of  Russia  had  expanded  to 
8,390.490  square  miles  and  the  population  had 
increased  to  196.963,182.  The  territorial  gains 
of  the  Soviet  Union  during  this  period  approx- 
imated 300,000  square  miles  of  territory — an 
area  greater  than  the  State  of  Texas. 

BCSSIAN  ACQUISITIONS  BSFOHZ  THE  NAZI  AITACK 

All  of  these  territories  were  not  acquired 
as  a  result  of  the  war.  In  September  1939 
Russia  claimed  and  occupied  a  large  section 
of  eastern  Poland  comprising  about  half  of 
the  Polish  territory.  In  Octobsr  and  Novem- 
\xi  of  the  same  year  the  Soviet  Union  de- 
manded territory  from  Finland  to  which  the 
Finns  would  not  accede.  Russia  Invaded  Pin- 
land  and  In  March  1940  this  country  was 
forced  to  give  about  16.000  square  miles  of  her 
territory  with  a  population  of  600,000  people 
to  the  Soviets.  In  tbe  summer  of  1940  Rus- 
sia, by  tactics  of  force,  occupied  and  annexed 
Estonia,  Latvia,  and  Lithuania.  These  three 
Baltic  states  have  an  area  of  about  65.CC0 
square  miles.  By  the  employment  of  similar 
tactics  Russia  obtained  30,000  square  miles 
from  Rumania.  She  seized  Bessarabia  and 
northern  Bukovina. 

TSKKITOBT    LOST    AND    KEGAINED 

Shortly  after  the  Nazis  attacked  Russia 
on  the  22d  of  June  1941.  all  of  the  terri- 
tories which  I  have  mentioned  above  were 
lost.  From  the  middle  of  1941  to  the  early 
part  of  1944,  nearly  all  of  European  Russia 
fell  Into  the  hands  of  the  Invading  Germans. 
From  the  flxst  part  of  1944  and  more  espe- 
cially after  DE-day,  the  situation  changed 
markedly  In  favor  of  the  Soviet  Union.  In 
September  1944  Russian  forces  entered  Fin- 
land and  according  to  the  terms  of  the 
armistice,  Finnish  troops  had  to  be  with- 
drawn behind  a  line  which  was  drawn  by  the 
Finnish -Russian  Treaty  of  March  12.  1940. 
In  September  1944.  Moscow  regained  what 
she  had  taken  in  1940  and  lost  In  1941.  In 
addition  to  this  Finland  ceded  to  Russia 
the  Petsamo  area  of  approximately  4.000 
square  miles  and  leased  to  the  Soviet  Union 
the  Porkkala  headland  for  a  period  of  50 
years.  This  extensive  stretch  of  sea  and 
land  Is  to  be  used  for  a  military  base.  About 
this  time  the  forces  of  the  Soviet  Union  re- 
occupied  eastern  Poland,  Bessarabia,  north- 
ern Bukovina,  and  Moldavia.  Bessarabia, 
northern  Bukovina,  and  Moldavia  with  an 
area  of  about  30.000  square  miles  were  a 
part  of  Rumania. 

CONFXSINCXS 

At  the  Crimea  Conference  in  February  1945 
the  late  President  Roosevelt  and  the  then 
Prime  Minister  of  Great  Britain,  Winston 
Churchill,  signed  with  Marshall  Stalin  the 
Yalta  Agreement  recognizing  the  title  of  the 
Soviet  Union  to  the  above  territories.  In 
addition  they  gave  Russia  the  Japanese  half 
of  Sakhalin  Island,  an  area  of  15,000  square 
miles,  also  the  Kiulle  Islands  with  an  area 
of  4,000  square  miles.  As  every  one  knows 
parts  of  this  agreement  were  kept  secret  imtil 
March  1947. 

In  July  1945  at  the  Tripartite  Conference  In 
Potsdam,  the  United  States  and  British  Gov- 
ernments agreed,  and  I  quote  from  a  State 
Department  btilletln  of  August  8,  1945,  "In 
principle  to  the  proposal  of  the  Soviet  Gov- 
ernment concerning  the  ultimate  transfer  to 
the  Soviet  Union  of  the  city  of  Koenigsberg 


and  the  area  (about  3,500  square  mUes)  adja- 
cent to  It  •  •  •  subject  to  expert  ek- 
amlnation  of  the  actual  frontier." 

izaarroaiAL  gains  in  ruaon  and  the  raa  sa|t 
The  present  Soviet  territorial  additions  In 
Europe  have  resulted  In  part  from  treatlrs 
of  peace  signed  with  Italy  and  the  four  Axis 
coimtrias— Bulgaria,  Finland,  Hungary,  and 
Rumania— on  February  10.  1947,  and  frojln 
the  Yalu  agreement  of  February  1945. 
Theae  documents  confirm  Russia's  right  |o 
the  territory  seized  in  Europe.  In  the  F^r 
East  her  territorial  acquisitions  were  coti- 
flrmed  by  the  Yalta  agreement.  No  coti- 
firmatlon  seems  to  have  been  necessary  for 
the  acquisition  of  Tannu-Tuva,  a  64,000- 
square-mile  area  north  of  Outer  Mongolta. 
We  became  aware  of  this  by  a  Soviet  staw- 
ment  published  on  October  17,  1945.  ! 

■I 
TABLi  or  ACQinsmoNs  i 

The  followUig  tabulation  by  W.  H  Chait- 
berlln  In  the  American  Mercury  of  May  1H6 
gives  the  name  of  the  territory,  the  area^ 
square  miles,  and  the  population  of  the  teryj- 
torles  which. Russia  has  seized  since  Wodld 
War  II :  I 
li 
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'':.:r^\  ^<^^^ 


Eastern  Poland 

Fjnnisii  Karelia 

Liibuaiiia. 

Latvia 

Estonia 

}V-s.sHrabia  and  Bokovioa... 

Moldavia 

Petsamo 

Kocnifsbai;  ares  of  East 

Pms.<:ia 

Caf  "une.— 

Soli-  ;li 

Kunii'  LsiajiOj 

Tatuiu  Tu*a 

Total 
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20,  WW 

18.  :na 

18.1S4 

4.087 

3..V10 

8.1M0 
64,000 
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STRATEGIC    SICNITICANCX  j 

By  outright  annexation  of  the  areas  jta 
the  above  table  the  Soviet  Union  has  bie- 
come  enriched.  Russia  has  gained  conti^ol 
over  some  very  strategic  points.  The  Pert- 
samo  mines  contain  one  of  the  largest  nicl^el 
deposits  In  the  world.  Bessarabia,  north- 
ern Btikovlna,  and  Moldavia  are  the  flnqst 
lands  for  the  production  of  grain  In  ^^l 
Europe.  Through  the  control  of  Finnish 
Karelia  with  lu  great  supply  of  forest  prod- 
ucts and  timber,  Rtissia  has  become  a  maj^r 
exporter  of  timber  and  wood  pulp.  TThe 
Baltic  countries,  and  more  especially  tie 
Koenigsberg  area,  are  of  distinct  strategic 
significance.  The  Kurlie  Islands  stretch  al- 
most to  the  northern  tip  of  Japan  proper. 
In  this  lies  their  Importance  to  the  Sovleis. 

CLAIMS  AND  CONOTESTS  j 

Prior  to  1917  a  large  part  of  the  terrltorlJBa 
belonged  to  the  Russian  Empire.  The  i- 
gument  of  Moscow  is  that  since  they  are, a 
part  of  Mother  Russia  they  have  only  bean 
returned.  However,  some  of  these  territo- 
ries, the  Koenigsberg  section,  eastern  GaH- 
cla,  Carpatho-Ukralne,  northern  Bukovlnfa. 
and  Kurlie  Islands  never  have  been  tudj^r 
Russian  suzerainty.  These  are  new  con- 
quests. Over  and  alxive  all  these  acqulih- 
tlons  Russia  now  occupies  more  than  a  third 
of  Germany  and  the  richest  part  of  Aiutr^. 
She  has  seized  and  held  Manchuria  lo^g 
enotigh  to  take  from  that  country  prac- 
tically all  of  its  industrial  equlpfnent. 

ANNEXATION    INDOECnT  ! 

I 

Russia,  in  addition  to  annexing  thepw 
areas,  has  secured  control  of  larger  areas  by 
annexation  Indirectly.  As  stated  by  W.  H. 
Chamberlin  in  the  American  Mercury,  May 
1946,  It  is  "the  domain  of  indirect  aimex^ 
tion — enforced  by  a  variety  of  methods,  froaa 
military  occupations  to  installation  of  Conl- 
munlsts  in  key  posts,  overwhelming  economic 
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ptflUlcal  prcamrcs.  exciuklTt  Inula  agrvt- 
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the  seizures  made  by  Adolf  Hitler 
to  the  outbreak  of  World  War  II  The 
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many  up  to  the  beginning  of  World  War  II  In 
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Wtiat  the  Nazis  did  by  the  way  of  Uklng 
tarrtt  sry  before  the  invasion  of  Poland  Is 
alma  t  infinitesimal  to  what  the  Soviet  Union 
has  d  ine  and  \a  doing.  An  unparalleled  rec- 
ord o:  aggression,  territorial  acquisitions,  and 
expaj  alon  Is  being  written  by  B^  Stalin. 
Bow  nuch  longer  wUi  wa  and  the  other  free 
eoun  rles  of  the  earth  allow  the  Soviet  Union 
to  se  BB  territory  and  people  without  telling 
Uaao  iw  that  aggression  must  cease?  Only  by 
flffarl  ig  unrelenting  resistance  will  the  march 
of  ccvnmunlsm  be  stopped. 


c  ca  rosiTioK  sroulo  rs  maos  clmam 


hive 


repeatedly  stated  that  the  following 
e  should  be  one  of  the  comeratooea 
foreign  policy: 
sbovld  Inform  tha  world  that  we  In- 
to stop  aggtiwinn  directed  at  certain 
rC  positions  such  as  the  approaches  to 
AiJantlc,  western  Europe,  the  Dardanelles. 
I  lands  of  the  Pacific.  Iceland.  Oltiraltar. 
I'ear  Kast.  the  Persian  Oulf  area.  etc. 
1  iteresta  circle  the  globe  and  when  there 
enpoacbmant  on  strategic  areas,  the  In- 
of  wblcb  la  neeaasary  to  our  sacturlty. 
ust  be  ready  to  offer  Immediate,  con- 
and  unrelenting  realstanee. 
poaltlon    should    be    made    perfectly 
The  sooner  we  take  a  stand,  and  In  no 
terms  Inform  Moscow  that  we  will 
aggraaalon  In   the  future   Just  as  wa 
lo  admirably  done  on  two  occaatons  d\ir- 
9ie  last   four  dacadaa.   tha  aooner  the 
bltifr  will  ba  called  and  tha  aooner  wa 
on  the  rocul  to  a  paacaful  world.    Tba 
h<^  ot  preventing  a  third  world  war 
take  sucb  a  stand  and  make  ourselves 
mUltarily  tbat  our  poaltlon  will 


pcaerful 
ret  pactcd. 


Wlio  U  EasUvcd  Now? 


KZTEN8ION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  R.  ROBERTSON 

or  HOSni  DAJUITA 

m  TBS  HOUSE  or  mraSBBfTATIW 

rndav.  April  2.  1941 

Mr  ROBERTSON.  Mr  Speaker. 
our  Nntlon  Is  conf rooted  with  a 
iltuatlon.  One  man  in  this 
great  Nation  of  freedom  seems  poMMMd 
of  power  to  shut  down  many  industries 
again,  and  thereby  threaten  the  Nation's 
economy. 

Industrial  strength  Is  sapped  in  a 
period  of  inflation  and  international 
crisis.  It  is  my  considered  Judgment 
that  antitrust  laws  should  be  extended 
to  cover  labor -union  monopolies. 

Mr.  I>avid  Lawrence,  an  accomplished 
writer,  contribute.s  the  following  editorial 
on  this  important  subject  and.  under 
unanimous  consent.  I  Include  it  here- 
with: 

Who  la  Bnslavxs  Now? 
( By  David  Lawrence ) 

For  nearly  a  year  now  labor-union  boaaes 
have  been  carrying  on  a  propaganda  of  dis- 
tortion, telling  the  rank  and  file  of  the 
workers  that  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  Is  a  "slave 
labor"  law. 

MllUoiu  of  dollars  of  dues  are  being  ex- 
torted from  the  workers'  pay  envelopes  to 
carry  on  a  political  campaign  to  defeat  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  who  voted  for  the  law. 

This  money  will  be  wasted. 

ror  the  supporters  of  the  Taft-Hartley 
Act  have  the  strongest  and  most  militant 
ally  they  could  possibly  have  to  keep  the 
law   on   the   statute   books — John   L.   Lewis. 

Just  when  public  opinion  was  turning  Its 
attention  from  labor  controversies  to  other 
things.  Mr.  Lewis  has  bobbed  up  to  keep 
sllve  the  flames  of  indignation  which  have 
twice  before  swept  the  Nation  when  the 
country's  coal  mines  were  shut  down. 

Many  Democrats  and  particularly  Presi- 
dent Trunuin  have  harbored  the  Illusion 
that  only  meat  control  and  some  of  the 
irritatloud  growing  out  of  rationing  caused 
the  Republican  landslide  In  November  1940. 
But  it  was  the  rank  and  file  of  labor  who 
rebelled  and  cast  their  secret  ballots  sgalnst 
labor  bosses.  They  had  been  Intimidated 
and  threatened  with  "closed  shop"  punlah- 
menu  if  they  dared  to  express  dissent  In 
union  metlngs. 

Again  American  laboring  men  and  their 
famUles  are  being  victimized  by  another 
coal  strike. 

iMpanuNC  THE  nation's  kconomt 
Steel  mills  are  shutting  down  and  the 
Nations  Industrial  operations  soon  will  be 
seriously  impaired.  I*,  happened  that  way 
Jxut  t>efore  Pearl  Harbor.  It  Is  happening 
again  when  the  Nation  faces  a  critical  emer- 
gency In  International  relations. 

What  Is  becoming  apparent  Is  that  the 
Taft-Hartley  law  Is  a  wishy-washy  affair  with 
not  enough  teeth  In  It  to  serve  the  public  in- 
terest. It  Is  full  of  ambiguities  which  permit 
avoidances,  if  not  evasions. 

Mr.  Lewis  has  gone  counter  to  the  spirit 
and  letter  of  the  new  law  and  can  tie  up  the 
whole  industrial  system  while  the  long- 
drawn-out  procedures  miist  ba  compiled  with. 
MeanwhUe.  Mr.  Lewis'  economic  power  Is  un- 
diminished and  the  nation  evidently  must 
witness   a   surrender   to   his   wishes   or   face 


to  have  suddenly  become 
Indifferent.  Not  a  single  speach  of  crltlclam 
came  from  either  Republican  or  Democratte 
leaders  In  Congrsaa  last  week  despite  the  fact 


tbat  the  Administration  haa  bean  plainly 
aabotaglni;  the  Taft-Hartley  law  l>y  lu  own 
dUatory  maneuvers. 

ONX    SCAJf'S    pown 

The  prediction  last  summer  was  that  the 
Taft-Hartley  Act  would  "enslsve"  labor. 

Collective  bargaining  nevertheless  goes  on 
Just  the  same,  and  so  do  strikes  and  work 
stoppages.  It  U  the  employers  and  mllllona 
of  Inaoeant  workers  who.  in  trying  to  pro- 
dtice  goods  to  overcome  shortagea  and  bring 
an  end  to  inflation,  are  really  "analavad "  to- 
day 

One  man.  who  Is  dictator  of  a  large  union 
with  control  over  all  the  miners  of  the  coun- 
try, can  shut  down  steel  mills  and  factories 
and  cause  public  utilities  to  curtaU  usa  of 
power  and  light. 

Haa  any  Industrialist  ever  wielded  equal 
power? 

Just  the  other  dsy  the  steel  companlaa  In- 
creased their  prices  a  few  cents  In  a  minor 
adjustment  and  the  howl  that  arose  could  be 
besrd  from  the  Bowery  to  the  Golden  Gate. 

Union  leaders  expressed  their  protests  and 
Senators  and  Representatives  of  both  partlaa 
cried  out  against  the  alleged  plot  to  ruin  tba 
national  economy  by  more  inflation. 

Tat  last  week  as  this  very  scarce  product — 
steal — was  mads  even  scarcer  by  curtailed 
operations  due  to  the  coal  strike,  thus  per- 
mitting a  return  to  "gray  markeu  "  Just  as 
there  were  signs  of  sn  approach  to  a  balance 
between  production  and  demand  in  certain 
lines,  not  s  word  of  protest  came  from  either 
William  Oreen  of  the  A.  P.  of  L.  or  Philip 
Murray  of  the  CIO. 

The  Taft-Hartley  law  spells  out  what  a 
work  stoppage  Is  snd  says  that  60  days' 
notice  must  be  given  before  It  can  be  legal. 
But  Mr.  Lewis  proceeds  to  bring  one  about 
just  the  same.  Formal  strike  calls  are  as 
outmoded  with  Mr.  Lewis  as  declarations  of 
war  are  nowadays. 

True.  Mr.  Lewis  was  supposed  to  give 
notice  of  a  coming  work  stoppage  and  he  was 
supposed  to  notify  the  Federal  Mediation 
Service,  too.  But  the  most  that  could  hap- 
pen to  him  would  be  an  injunction  by  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Board  after  several 
months  of  procrastination,  such  as  Is  to  ba 
noted  In  the  procedure  over  the  Interna- 
tional Typographical  Union's  disregard  of 
the  law.  An  Injunction  proceeding  can  be 
stalled  in  the  courts  for  many  more  months 
while  legality  or  imconstltutlonallty  U 
argued. 

Meanwhile,  the  country  eats  Into  Its  stock- 
pile of  coal.  The  price  of  coal  goes  up.  So 
do  the  prices  of  many  manufactured  prod- 
ucts which  become  scarce  because  steel  is 
scarce. 

Coal  is  used  for  locomotives  on  a  large 
part  of  the  Nation's  railroad  systems.  Al- 
ready a  cxortallment  in  freight  movements 
has  been  ordered. 

If  the  public  Interest  has  not  been  defied, 
then  what  Is  meant  by  the  phrase  bubllo 
interest? 

LCNCTHT    LZCAL    PlOCCSVaa 

Why  does  C<»gres8  appropriate  so  many 
dollars  to  carry  on  antitrust  persecutions 
over  legal  technicalities  whUe  It  allows  union 
leaders  to  conduct  flagrant  monopoUea  in 
restraint  of  trade? 

The  President,  to  be  sure,  haa  been  advised 
that  the  filing  of  an  unfair-labor-practlce 
charge  under  the  Taft-Hartley  law  wotild 
be  too  complicated  and  too  lengthy  a  pro- 
cedure while  the  miners  are  on  strike  and 
that  the  most  expedltloiu  way  to  get  action 
by  injunction  Is  to  use  the  provisions  which 
stipulate  that,  after  a  study  by  a  fact-finding 
board,  an  Injunction  for  80  days  Is  obtain- 
able. 

But  Mr,  Lewis  can  tie  up  the  court  pro- 
ceedings on  thst.  too.  by  delaying  tactics. 

Thus,  Mr  Lewis  doesn't  consider  the  pres- 
ent work  stoppage  to  be  a  strike  because  he 
hasn't  called  It.  He  tried  the  same  maneu- 
ver last  year  when  the  Government  obtained 
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an  Injunction  against  the  miners'  union. 
The  argument  then  was  that  the  miners  quit 
of  their  own  accord.  The  assumption  which 
Z<awls  tried  to  get  across  was  that  no  con- 
earted  action  took  place. 

While  the  law  says  that  no  man  can  ba 
eampelled  to  work  against  his  will  and  while 
the  contract  between  tba  coal  operators  and 
miners'  union  says  that  the  miners  are  to 
work  only  when  "able  and  willing,"  this  re- 
latca  to  individuals  and  does  not  cover  or- 
ganized action  by  two  or  more  persons  who 
conspire  to  bring  about  a  work  stoppage. 
The  Government  won  on  this  point  before 
and  can  do  so  again. 

Kven,  however,  if  an  80-day  injunction  is 
granted,  it  will  bring  the  controversy  up 
again  at  the  end  of  that  period  because  It 
will  be  dose  to  June  80  when  the  current 
contract  between  the  coal  operators  and  the 
miners'  union  is  due  to  expire. 
'  8o  when  all  these  procedures  are  exhaiut- 
ad  Mr.  Lewis  still  has  the  right  to  strike  and 
to  tie  up  the  Nation's  coal  supply.  Neither 
be  nor  his  union  can  be  restrained,  but  the 
American  industrial  system  can  be  strangled. 

AMZWD   TBI   TArr-HAX-rLET    LAW 

The  dispute  at  the  moment  relates  to  the 
miners'  pension  fund.  The  law  provides  for 
appointment  of  a  neutral  trustee  by  the 
court.  Application  for  such  an  appointment 
was  not  made  by  the  coal  operators  until 
March  20.  Mr.  Lewis  stalled  the  negotiations 
for  settling  the  dispute  and  Is  stalling  now 
because  he  thinks  that  he  can  use  economic 
power  to  get  control  of  the  disbursements  of 
the  pension  fund  and  that,  when  the  court 
does  get  around  to  appointing  a  trustee  and 
this  red  tape  is  completed,  the  administra- 
tion will  bring  about  a  surrender  or  the  coal 
operators  themselves,  beaten  by  the  strike, 
will  Furrender. 

Anpv-ay,  the  Taft-Hartley  law  doesn't  seem 
to  have  prevented  abuses  of  power  by  labor- 
union  bosses. 

Maybe  the  time  has  come  to  amend  the 
law  by  putting  into  it  an  antlmonopoly 
provision  that  outlaws  industry-wide  bar- 
gaining and  other  abuses  of  the  collective 
bargaining  power. 

The  administration  has  not  lost  an  oppor- 
ttmlty  to  encourage  defiance  of  the  Taft- 
Hartley  law  or  to  mess  up  Its  procedures.  Its 
poorly  prepared  case  against  unlawful  ex- 
penditures by  labor  unions  in  political  cam- 
paigns, and  the  strange  delays  by  the  pro- 
unloa  Labor  Board  are  signs  that  there 
must  be  further  consideration  given  to  labor 
legislation  if  the  Nation  is  c^t  to  see  Its 
whole  Industrial  strength  sapped  while  labor- 
union  bosses  defy  the  statutes  ol  the  land. 


Thomas  E.  Dewey,  Our  Next  President^ 
Offers  a  Common-Sense  Profram  to  the 
American  People 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HADWEN  C.  FULLER 

or  NrW  TOKK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA'nVES 
Friday.  April  2.  1948 

Mr.  FULLER  Mr.  Speaker,  last  night 
Gov.  Thomas  E.  Dewey,  of  New  York,  our 
next  President,  addressed  the  Nation 
over  the  air.  He  called  for  an  American 
moral  offensive,  reinforced  with  military 
might,  to  halt  the  spread  of  communism 
and  arrest  Russian  expansion. 

It  was  a  great  speech,  and  I  take  great 
pleasure  in  introducing  the  full  text  In 
the  CoNGUEssioNAL  RxcoRD.  as  follows: 

It  Is  grand  to  be  back  In  Wisconsin.  To  one 
who  was  bom  and  brought  up  in  Michigan  It 


aeems  almost  like  coming  home  to  come  back 
to  Wisconsin.  I'm  also  ^lad  to  be  here  to  take 
part  In  the  primary  election.  Two  others  ara 
entered  In  that  primary.  One  is  a  fine  Ameri- 
can soldier  who  has  served  his  coimtry  well 
for  nearly  60  years.  The  ether  is  a  fine  for- 
mer Governor  of  your  neigh borixg  State  of 
Minnesota.  I  have  tha  highest  regard  for 
both  of  them. 

I  have  coma  to  talk  with  )ou  tonight  m 
this,  the  first- of  a  series  of  speeches,  because 
our  National  Government  Is  falling  apart  at 
the  seams  in  a  time  of  national  crisis.  As 
Americans,  we.  cannot  allow  that  to  happen, 
even  though  ttfe  administration  has  only  10 
months  left  to  serve.  Por  our  own  security 
those  10  months  have  got  to  be  a  lot  better 
than  the  months  that  have  gone  before 

We  Amerlcatu  today  are  faced  with  one  ol 
the  gravest  crises  In  our  history.  Instead  of 
plowing  steadily  forward  toward  the  goal  of 
peace  and  security,  our  Ship  of  State  is  bob- 
bing around  like  a  cork  in  a  stormy  sea.  Pirst 
It  goes  in  one  direction  and  then  in  another. 
Today  it  is  up;  tomorrow  It  Is  down.  Last 
year  wa  were  scrapping  otir  Military  Estab- 
lishment; this  year  wa  ara  building  it  up. 
Last  year  our  Government  was  busy  stripping 
Germany  oi  lu  factories.  This  year  it  clalma 
It  u  trying  to  stop  the  stripping  and  repair 
some  of  the  daouige.  It  seams  to  go  on  atid 
on.  Last  year  we  ratified  a  treaty  taking 
Trieste  away  from  .'taly.  Now  we  are  trying 
to  maka  amends  by  oflerlog  to  return  it.  Last 
weak  we  were  shipping  warplane  motors  and 
machinery  to  the  Soviet  Union.  This  week 
we  are  not — I  hope. 

Wm-TEX  or  COHFTTBIOW 

In  this  welter  of  confusion,  tension,  and 
crisis  the  President  has  warned  In  grave  terms 
of  danger  and  most  of  otir  people  are  afraid 
he  Is  bungling  us  Into  a  war.  And  still 
neither  the  President  nor  any  ofllcer  of  the 
Government  has  slated  to  our  people  the  real 
nature  and  scope  of  this  crisis.  They  warn  of 
Communist  conquest  in  vague  terms.  But 
this  is  no  time  to  deal  in  generalities.  We 
ought  to  get  all  the  facts  right  out  on  the 
table  so  we  can  all  see  them.  Then  we  can 
know  what  they  are  and  know  what  to  do.  I 
insist  that  this  Is  not  a  war  crisis.  It  Is  a 
peace  crisis.  We  must  not  allow  ourselves  to 
be  stumbled  or  bungled  Into  a  war  when  with 
some  intelligence  and  some  competence  In 
our  national  leadership  we  can  recover  our 
strength  and  keep  this  Nation  both  free  and 
at  peace. 

Now,  what  is  it  that  threatens  us  here  in 
America?  Why  should  we  get  excited  about 
central  Europe  or  China?  The  Communist 
Party  has  given  us  the  answer.  It  has  a  per- 
fectly plain  program  to  set  up  Commimlst 
governments  In  every  nation  in  the  world, 
which  will  all  be  run  from  Moscow. 

We  have  seen  that  program  work  In  nation 
after  nation.  Since  1938,  12  nations  have 
fallen  before  the  expanding  Communist 
movement.  In  addition,  eastern  Germany 
and  eastern  Austria  have  been  communlzed 
and  the  occupied  areas  are  now  threatened 
from  within. 

More  recently  we  have  seen  In  oiur  own 
newspapers  the  orders  of  the  Ccanmunlst 
leaders  in  Czechoslovakia  to  be  merciless  in 
exterminating  the  industrial  leaders,  the  la- 
bor leaders  and  Intellectuals  who  might  offer 
opposition  to  tyranny.  Now  the  Soviet  Is 
putting  the  preastire  on  Finland  and  it  is 
believed  that  the  brave  and  peace-loving 
people  erf  Norway  and  Sweden  are  next  on  the 
Russian  lUt  and  then  Denmark.  And  Den- 
mark owns  Greenland,  which  is  right  off  the 
coast  of  North  America. 

In  these  ways  the  Soviet  reaches  >ver  the 
top  of  the  world.  It  is  also  reaching  Into 
the  Mediterranean.  In  Italy  on  the  18th 
day  of  this  month  a  critical  election  will  be 
held.  The  Conmiunists  are  hoping  to  seize 
power  there,  too,  and  then  achieve  another 
Czechoslovakia.  So  the  J  awe  of  the  nut- 
cracker in  the  north  and  south  wotild  close 
around  all  Europe.    The  iron  curtain  would 


then  move  to  Boston  Barbor,  and  the  Ooak* 
munlsU  would  have  air  bases  on  Greenlan^; 

In  the  Par  East  the  altuatlon  Is  Juat  ak 
grim.  Today  a'jnost  half  of  all  China  ban 
been  o^/arrun  by  Communist  armies,  and  aU 
China  U  In  danger.  Meanwhile  the  ground 
U  now  being  preparad  for  revolution  among 
otir  good  neighbors  Id  South  Amarlca  an^ 
in  Africa.  h 

These  are  the  simple  faeU.    The  area  ctf 
free  govemmenu  in  this  world  is  shrinking  ' 
World  commtmlsm  is  on  the  march.  j; 

coMircKisTs  IK  Tmt  tTwrret)  sTATCa         ■    * 

There  are  Communists  right  here  In  Ameij* 
lea.  But  we  in  the  great  United  Statca  bavji 
long  experience  with  the  traditions  of  frea 
government.  When  we  spot  a  Communl^ 
we  know  bow  to  Isolate  him  and  defeat  hlit^ 
Back  in  New  York  City,  you  know,  we  hav(| 
quite  a  few  of  them.  They  poll  about  100,000 
votes  out  of  8.000,000  in  our  State.  The* 
come  up  to  Albany  to  picket  us  regularl^, 
and  they  honored  me  2  years  sgo  by  label' 
ing  me  their  Public  Enemy  No.  1.  I  wija 
jsroud  of  that.  When  I  ran  for  reelection  aa 
Governor  In  194fl  we  took  them  on,  topeth^ 
with  their  allies,  the  Democratic  Party,  th« 
American  Labor  Party,  the  so-called  LlberW 
Party,  and  the  PAC,  and  we  licked  them  a|U 
at  once  by  the  largaat  majority  in  hlstorlr. 
That  Is  why  I  disagree  with  some  of  ttia 
pronouncements  of  those  who  are  inexpi- 
rtenced  in  dealing  with  Communist*.  1  llHe 
to  keep  them  out  in  the  open  where  we  cajn 
beat  them.  [ 

In  the  rest  of  the  world  It  is  not  so  simp». 
In  most  nations  the  people  haven't  had  mu(^ 
training  In  running  free  governmentls. 
Moreover,  they  are  hungry— they  are  looking 
desperately  Just  for  food  and  for  security^ 
So.  the  Communists  expect  to  continue  \p 
win  by  exploiting  human  misery,  by  usliig 
native  traitors  and  by  warning  simple  peopjla 
they  must  Join  up  or  face  purge.  The  Coi<i- 
munlsts  expect  to  continue  absorbing  na- 
tions until  America,  tiie  stronghold  of  free- 
dom. Is  left  Isolated,  alone  In  the  wor)|l 
and  then  suffocated.  | 

Now,  In  the  light  of  all  this,  what  should 
we  do?  So  far,  two  alternatives  have  be^ 
presented. 

One  Is  offered  by  Henry  Wallace,  the  ot 
of -office  wing  ol  the  Democratic  Party.  ._ 
proposes  thfi.t  we  continue  lo  give  In  fco 
Russia  on  each  of  her  increasing  demands; 
that  we  continue  turning  aside  and  looking 
the  other  way  as  the  Communists  lntlmlda(te 
and  murder  their  victims.  That  is  the  pollpy 
of  trying  to  buy  peace  by  appeasement.  Even 
if  conscience  did  not  forbid  such  a  courie, 
history  should  teach  us  that  It  is  perfectjly 
hopeless  to  try  to  preserve  peace  by  appeaae- 
ment.  Appeasement  always  leads  to  greatjer 
and  greater  demands  on  the  part  of  the  ag- 
gressor. In  the  end,  appeasement  has  ^- 
ways  led  either  to  slavery  or  to  war.  Tl^t 
policy  the  American  people  will  wholeheart- 
edly reject.  , 

CRinCIZBB     aSUINtSTXATIOW  li 

The  course  of  the  other  wing  of  the  Demo- 
cratic Party,  the  one  the  Truman  adminis- 
tration has  been  following.  Is  neither  flesh 
nor  fowl  nor  even  a  good  red  herrtng.  jit 
has  a  policy  of  appeasement  one  day  and 
bold  bluster  the  next.  It  has  no  purp^ 
and  no  direction.  It  tsnt  working,  and  woffst 
of  all  it  threatens  to  lead  us  into  war.    ,; 

Let's  get  our  thinking  clear  on  tbU  s\^ 
Ject.  Let's  look  at  the  real  nature  ol  lhe 
situation  our  foreign  policy  Is  supposed  to 
deal  with.  The  most  Important  for  usi,to 
realize  is  that  the  Communists  win  nations 
by  a  new  and  sinister  kind  of  invasion. 
The  countries  that  we  now  being  put  behttid 
the  iron  curtain  are  not  the  victims  of  ariMes 
or  naviee  cw  bombers.  They  werent  won 
by  war.  They  were  Uken  over  from  wltl^ln 
by  hatlve  traitors  working  under  direction  of 
Moscow.  Theae  agenU  are  well-trained  cl- 
Tlllans,  making  use  of  every  trick  o*  mob 
psychology  and  all  the  devices  of  modern 
propaganda.    Tbey  promise,  they  bribe,  tkay 
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lnUml(^te.  they  frighten,  they  terrorise,  uut 
in(}ve  m. 

metbociui    are    poUttc&l    and   social. 

mlitary.     I   repeat.   thl«   u   not  a  war 

[t  U  a  peace  crtsta.     You  can't  shuot 

an  Idea  with  a  Run      MUMmrf  g«nU:B. 

mat  er  how  Micenent.  u  not  tb*  anawer 

dare  to  rely  upon  tor  ylctory  In  thla 

war  that  gnaw«  at  the  peace. 

face  of  thla  obvlotu  fact,  the  policies 

cctuitr;    today    are    dominated    by 

It  military  men  who  by  Instinct  and 

think  only  In  terms  of  war. 

are  to  continue  leavtug  the  affairs 

ijountry  in  the  hands  of  military  men 

Virtually   cunfees   that   we   cannot 

tlte  problems  of  world  peace  by  peace- 

I.     The  answer  to  the  threat  of  thu 

our  Nation's  history  lies  In  s  wholly 

sppmach 

the  Truman   and  WaUace  prograOM 

nothing  but  cbaoa  and  despair.    Both 

c^s  represent  a  bankruptcy  of  statcs- 

and   lead   to  ultlmau  war.     They 

bo4b   absolutely   unnecessary.     I   assert 

csn  turn  back  thl*  enveloping  threat 

will  only  start  uaing  the  skills  and  the 

genliu  In  which  the  American  pec- 

pl   every   other    nation   on   earth.     I 

vtth  complete  confidence  that  with 

lafanMd  iMdershlp  and  com* 

'boevraflMfit.  ovt  Nation  need  not  fe«r 

I  we  can  preserve  the  inetitttUott  9t 
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having    rttgfii   MM  mm  IMM   ottr 

the  ti  Ml  nil  Ml  out  tt  am  irains, 

to  tvork  as  free  Americans,  lo  make 

via  ccmtloue   to  be  free      It  is  a 

ob.     It  la  a  long  )ub.     But  It  can  b« 

It  can  ba  ione  U  we  start  waging 

all  the  mtnnt  at  our  command, 
of  all.  It  Is  time  to  call  a  halt  to 
politics,  the  wobbling  uncertainty 
ralysls  that  plagued  our  foreign 
ilnce  the  end  of  the  war.  The  time 
to  wage  peace  with  all  the  vigor, 
the  skill  and  energy  whtcb 
highly  developed  political  system 
world  can  produce.  The  Admtnls- 
ahould  start  enlUting  first-rate  men 
the  true  luiture  of  the 
W9  Cace.  Never  before  In  our  bis- 
we  have  a  President  who  constantly 
publicly  that  be  could  not  get 
n  to  serve  their  country.  I  have 
that  dtflhrulty  in  a  State  govern- 
There  la  no  excuse  for  It  In  the  Na- 
lovemment. 

let    me    add    that    even    though    the 
tic  Party  U  so  bankrupt,  there  are 
)t  able  men  In  the  Republican  Party, 
that  we  start  effectively  counter- 
erll  propaganda  of  communism  with 
Here  we  are.  the  greatest  Nation 
in   the  world,  with  the  great- 
In  the  world  to  sell— the  free 
way  of  life — and  we  are  actually 
Icked   day    after   day    by    the    prop- 
er a  Nation  that  has  nothing  to 
slogans.     We   have  given   aao.ooo.- 
of  foraign  aM  alBce  the  end  of  the 
the  5>»»»T"^niti1t  have  actually  t>een 
radtt  Cor  it.    The  "Voice  of  America" 
by  our  State  DcpartsMBt 
broadcasts  to  Burope  tellli^  how 
lir<!>llac*  waa  a  great  man  at  the  very 
was  traveling  arotind  Burope  mouth- 
propaganda  against  his  own  coun- 
s  wake  up.     Let  us  see  that  good 
are  put  In  diarga  of  tailing  our 
t  story  ot  iiaadom  and  that  we 
ii»ttoni  brains  In  the 
IB  tb*  world,  to  teU 
Next,  let's  start  tialng  tha  monay 
been   spending   around  the  world 
-headed  Americans  Instead  of  toft- 
playboys.    We  mtiat  tue  it  not  only 
relief.     But    what    we   really 
to  uaa  It  to  create  new  reaourcea 


pro  toae 


proltKt 


■  aaoaUy 
bean 


.tr]  >  wBldi 


and  new  economic  health  In  sick  nstions 
and  not  merely  to  prolong  their  convales- 
cence. 

There  U  a  still  greater  goal.  We  should 
start  right  now,  using  our  full  power  and 
resources  to  bring  about  real  unity  among 
the  fredcm-lovlng  nations.  Divided  into  16 
weak  nations.  Etircpe  is  a  continuing  in- 
vitation for  any  aggressor  to  topple  them 
over  one  after  the  other.  If  we  Just  restore 
those  nations  to  the  condition  they  were 
In  before  the  last  war  the  world  will  be  no 
better  off  than  It  waa  in  1939  But  a  fed- 
eration of  western  Burope  s  r70.CO0.0C0  peo- 
ple into  one  strong  economic  and  political 
union  would  be  the  greatest  triumph  of 
statesmanship  in   history. 

WANTS  PBoczss  smon 

Two  months  ago  I  called  for  sxich  a  pro- 
gram in  Boston.  Since  then  the  fsll  of 
Caechoslovakia  has  driven  the  nations  of 
Burope  with  accelerated  speed  toward  unity. 
This  bulwark  of  peace  has  come  closer  to 
reailzittlon  than  ever  before  We  should 
speed  It  up  with  all  the  strength  and  skill  at 
our  command  snd  with  success  we  will  hsve 
the  greatest  force  for  pesce  the  world  has 
ever  seen.  We  will  bring  to  an  end  this 
constantly  repeating  need  for  AOMrtoa  hav- 
ing to  rescue  western  Burope.  Bnrepa  will 
be  strong  enotigh  herself  to  remain  tree  and 
a  I  peace, 

Of  course,  we  muet  also  be  strong  enoMffll 
mtimifm  lo  keep  peace,  f  Have  long  atfte> 
MIMI  tlMt  »e  maintain  adequate  stfengtll 
hf  universal  MlMary  tralniag  mi4  Umtiatf 
aaleetlve  aerVlM  or  whal««ar  BMMM  ar* 
neresssry  in  ordar  f  pwtggi  MMTlM.  Moil 
of  sii  ws  must  be  streac  Wf  mmm  tm  Oov- 
ernment  hss  not  sugfaatad.  by  craaMag  an 
Air  force  which  Is  tha  moat  powerfltf  mffla 
Air  force  in  the  world  If  we  are  strong 
enough  we  will  be  leading  from  now  on  from 
strength  not  from  weskness.  We  will  be 
leadlnK  for  peace,  not  war.  If  we  are  strong 
enough  to  be  respected  and  have  other  free 
nations  in  the  world  we  can  live  at  peace 
with  Soviet  Russia  and  every  other  nation 
on  earth  I  aaaert  with  all  the  force  at 
my  command  that  if  we  arc  strong  enough 
your  boys  and  my  boys  need  not  be  sent 
into  another  war. 

In  the  far  Bast  we  know  thst  we  have 
almost  lost  Korea.  Now  certainly  we  must 
make  sure  thst  China  does  not  alao  fall.  So 
far  the  administration  has  only  proposed — 
and  l>elatedly — that  we  spend  same  money. 
There  Is  still  no  program  of  effective  aid  If 
the  national  administration  cannot  present 
a  far  eastern  program  that  will  work,  it  la 
high  time  It  made  way  for  an  administration 
that  can. 

We  should  create  immediately  a  compe- 
tent, world-wide  intelligence  service.  Dur- 
ing the  laat  war.  for  the  first  time  In  our 
history,  we  had  many  brave  men  planted  in 
dangerous  places  all  over  the  world.  We 
really  knew  at  the  end  of  the  war  what  was 
going  on  In  the  world.  But  the  President 
by  a  stroke  of  his  pen  on  January  32.  1940. 
created  a  new.  untried,  and  inexperienced 
group.  CXir  established  services  were  later 
abi)lisbed.  He  cut  off  the  fine  servtcaa  J. 
Bdgar  Hoover  and  the  FBI  bad  established. 
He  cloecd  down  on  Army  Intelligence  and 
Nary  Intelligence.  This  Incredible  admin- 
istration of  ours  has  put  out  our  eyes  and  cut 
off  our  ears  Real  Intelligence  services.  uiMler 
competent  direction,  that  will  alert  free  goe- 
ernment  to  tu  dangars  and  Its  opportxmi- 
ties  should  be  raaataUlshed  and  raaatabUshed 
Immediately. 

WOULD  Moaxuzs  KXSXS 
At  the  same  time,  we  should  start  using 
our  American  resources  and  our  political 
bralna  to  aee  that  the  Commtinlsts  do  not 
steal  elections  by  bribery  and  intimidation 
In  free  nations  which  are  necesaary  to  the 
aecurlty  of  America.  When  all  thla  is  done 
we  shall  not  even  yet  be  well  started.    We 


shall  not  yet  have  gone  to  work.  We  shoulil 
Immediately  mobUlze  for  theaa  tasks  an  oi- 
ganiaatlon  to  go  to  work  for  the  cause  ot 
freedom  wherever  It  Is  in  danger.  It  should 
Include  the  good  people  who  have  fled  to 
France.  Great  Britain.  America,  and  other  n*  - 
tlons  In  the  face  of  the  Soviet  steam  roller. 
They  really  know  the  kind  of  corrupt  Infl..- 
lr.<»tlon  and  terror  the  Communist  Party  is 
carrying  on.  There  are  tens  of  thousands  of 
these  men  and  women  who.  If  we  would  on  y 
give  them  the  opportunity  and  the  resources, 
could  help  us  effectively  and  powerfully  'x) 
tell  the  story  of  freedom  In  every  area  now 
threatened. 

For  one  example,  the  latwr  unions  are  tlie 
first  point  o:  Communist  attack.  The  leaders 
of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  have 
long  recognized  the  danger  and  have  bitterly 
fought  against  putting  American  labor  under 
the  CommunUt -dominated  World  Federation 
of  Trade  Unions.  There  are  now  in  this 
country  and  abroad  thousands  of  labor  leaders 
who  know  that  a  CommunUt  government 
means  the  end  of  freedom  for  labor.  If  given 
the  opportunity  and  the  resotirces  they  could 
work  with  Immense  effectiveness  on  t>ehiilf 
of  free  government  In  every  danger  spot.  It  is 
time  we  started  trusting  the  freedom-loving 
people  more  than  we  have  ever  done.  It  Is 
time  «a  gare  tbam  a  real  part  In  stopping 
awtmiMn  wttlMut  war. 

In  ractnt  yaara  wa  bate  failed  In  our 
mlaeinn.  Instead  of  guMIng  the  eouraa  of 
•vanta,  Amaflaa  appears  baf<*ra  the  world 
•a  Mag  grlfan  from  om  poaHi—  to  another. 
The  ikivm  Oomoittnlat  paiiy  Im 
wiiila  saMttf  MMl  twiatad  Into  lu  own  i 

tiM  gMit  Idaaa  of  IMUMB  WtUWf  «B- 
ta  our  DactaratiMi  of  bidoptndtOM. 
our  Bill  of  Rights,  our  ■■•Mlpatluii  Procla* 
maticn.  and  in  the  OodatttUtion  of  the 
United  States.  With  a  false  halo  In  one  hand 
and  a  blackjack  In  the  other,  their  leaders 
have  lured  and  terrorized  misguided  and 
frightened  people  Today  all  these  people 
and  all  those  In  the  remslnlng  free  nations 
wait  breathlessly  for  American  leadership. 
They  pray  that  we  will  give  moral  leadership 
and  evidence  of  faith  In  high  Ideals  backed 
up  by  deeds  and  American  common  sense. 

So  most  Important  of  all  is  the  need  of  our 
Oovernment  to  launch  a  moral  offensive 
which  will  rally  the  peoples  of  the  world  to 
the  cause  for  which  we  stand.  Ours  Is  the 
caiise  Oi  Justice,  of  religion,  of  the  dignity  of 
the  Indlvidusl.  of  common  decency. 

For  generations  the  peoples  of  the  world 
knew  and  admired  our  Institutions  ot  free- 
dom. The  great  American  dream  of  freedom 
and  equality  caught  the  imagination  of  the 
world. 

I  have  outlined  the  course  that  I  earnestly 
believe  we  miut  follow.  I  have  unlimited 
faith  that  by  this  course  we  can  achieve 
peace  with  freedom  and  with  security.  Amer- 
ica will  again  be  safe  in  the  world— it  wUl 
again  assure  iU  own  peace  and  Its  own  free- 
dom when  we  start  showing  by  our  faith 
and  by  our  works  that  we  are  willing  once 
again  to  lead  mankind  up  the  path  to  indi- 
vidual freedom  and  human  liberty. 


Social  Scciiriljr  for  tkc  Few 


EXTENSION  OP  RBlCARKS 


or 


HON.  R£1D  F.  MURRAY 

or  wtacoNsiN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  April  2.  1948 

Mr.  MURRAY  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  e.xtend  my  re- 
markj  In  the  Rscoio.  I  Include  the  fol- 
lowlog  resolution  adopted  by  the  legisla- 
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tlve  committee  of  the  Board  of  Supervis- 
ors of  Wood  County.  Wis. : 

Statv  or  WnooNsnt. 

County  of  Wood,  *s: 
I.  J.  A.  Schlndler,  county  clerk,  in  and  for 
Wood  Coimty.  Wis.,  do  hereby  certify  that  the 
foregoing  Is  a  true  and  correct  copy  of  a  reso- 
lution adopted  by  the  legislative  committee 
of  the  Wood  County  Board  of  Supervisors  at 
their  meeting  held  on  Uarcb  11.  194B. 
Introduced  by  the  legislative  committee. 
"Whereas  social  security  la«-s  as  now  writ- 
ten   do   not   reach    a   vast   number    of    the 
citizens  of  Wisconsin  and  United  States,  such 
as  farmers,  small-business  men.  farm  labor- 
ers, and  many  other  groups: 

"Therefore.  It  la  the  opinion  of  the  legis- 
lative committee  of  the  Wood  Cotmty  Bocird 
of   Supervisors   that   social   security   should 
be  extended  so  that  the  benefits  may  reach 
people  in  all  walkjB  of  life,  and  perhaps  ulti- 
mately wUl  work  so  as  to  eliminate  the  pres- 
ent pensions,  both  private  and  public. 
"W.  W.  Clakk, 
"W.  H.  Dix. 
"Hkkit  Alpikz. 
-LfffUlative  Committee.  Wood 
County,  WiM." 
Dated  at  tha  Court  Mouse  In  tha  oflloa  of 
tba  County  Clark,  this  nth  day  of  Marcb, 
1948. 
laaatl  J.  A.  ■cMtHtn.za, 

County  Cttrk. 


Tb«  CoiiDtrr  WMkly:  It  Ufhti  •  Wtn- 
4bw— K««p  ll  BUsiBf 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CHARLZS  R.  ROBERTSON 

or  NORTH   DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  April  2,  1948 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
United  States  is  fortunate  in  having 
scattered  throughout  the  country  vast 
numbers  of  small  weekly  newspapers. 
They  are  weekly  making  a  great  con- 
tribution to  the  country.  They  are  keep- 
ing the  people  informed  and  they  are 
telling  the  story  of  American  life. 

It  is  regrettable  Indeed  that  a  similar 
condition  has  not  prevailed  throughout 
the  countries  of  Europe.  Had  this  been 
true  the  principle  that  we  so  frequently 
refer  to  as  democratic — or  better  still, 
our  republican  form  of  government, 
which  is  a  goverrunent  of,  by,  and  for  the 
people — might  have  successfully  pre- 
vailed there. 

My  distinguished  friend.  Mr.  Ralph  W. 
Keller,  manager  of  the  Minnesota  Edi- 
torial Association,  speaking  at  the 
eighty-second  annual  convention  of  this 
organization  in  St.  Paul,  had  the  follow- 
ing to  say: 

THz  couwTiT  wtskly:  rr  uchts  a  window — 
KZEp  rr  blazino 

Tou  may  put  your  tongue  in  your  cheek, 
cross  your  fingers,  pat  yourself  on  the  back, 
or  Jtist  smile  indulgently,  while  we  go  on 
record  that  not  only  must  small  towns  stay 
alive,  and  country  newspapers  prosper,  but 
they  must  spread — spread  to  every  corner 
of  theae  United  States,  all  over  the  North 
and  South  American  Continents  to  the  re- 
moteat  hinterlands  of  the  entire  world. 

If  the  people  of  Germany,  Russia,  Japan, 
yes,  even  of  England,  and  the  people  of  every 
other  despairing,  paralyzed,  cold-cramped, 
hungpr-haunted  nation  on   earth — If  theae 


common  run-of-the-mill  rural  and  smaU- 
town  workmen,  business  and  professional 
people  had  the  free  radio  and  the  free  nxaga- 
zines  and  the  free  newspapers — media  free 
to  tell  the  truth  as  the  editor  sees  It,  free 
to  comment  on  industry  and  politics  and 
social  life,  free  to  help  readers  to  \inpre]u- 
diced  understanding  of  themselves,  their 
neighbors,  and  the  rest  of  the  world — If  the 
seemingly  bottomless  pits  of  misery  and  Ig- 
norance into  which  we  are  pouring  billions 
of  American  relief,  were  lighted  by  the 
torches  of  a  free  press,  then  could  we  work 
with  confidence  for  world  prosperity  and 
hope  with  assurance  for  world  peace. 

Compared  with  the  great  searchlights  of 
New  York.  Chicago,  the  Twin  Cities,  your 
country  newspaper  may  seem  only  a  candle, 
but  it  lights  a  window  in  our  American 
structure  of  literacy  and  know-how  and  free 
enterprise,  and  it  is  guiding  someone  along 
the  pathway  of  personal  endeavor,  commu- 
nity progress,  and  world-wide  brotherhood — 

Keep  it  blazing. 


Army  Day  Program  of  Hie  City  of 
MeadTille,  Pa. 


IXTIN01ON  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CARROLL  D.  KEARNS 

or  n»(Niiiri.vAMiA 

IK  TMB  KOUM  OFMmiBlirTA'nVlf 

Friday.  April  2, 194i 

Mr  KEARNS.  Mr.  Speaker,  m  b  ptrt 
of  their  Army  Day  program  the  city  of 
Meadvllle  and  the  nearby  boroughs  and 
rural  areas — in  my  district — have  adopt- 
ed the  little  town  of  Fismes.  France,  the 
place  where  Crawford  County's  Company 
B  suffered  its  first  casualties  in  World 
War  I  nearly  30  years  ago. 

The  Last  Man's  Club,  an  organization 
which  is  made  up  of  Company  B  men 
of  the  Twenty-eighth  Division  of  World 
War  I  who  fought  at  Fismes— with  the 
permission  of  the  mayor  of  Fismes — has 
changed  its  name  to  the  Societes  de 
Fismes. 

A  carload  of  clothing  and  food  will  be 
shipped  to  Fismes  in  the  very  near 
future.  Churches,  organizations,  clubs, 
merchants.  Boy  Scouts,  junior  police, 
school  children,  and  the  people  in  gen- 
eral throughout  this  area  are  aiding  in 
this  project.  The  school  children  are 
collecting  toys  and  other  articles  for 
Fismes'  35*  children.  The  postmaster  at 
Meadville  has  announced  that  rural  mail 
carriers  will  accept  packages  of  clothing 
and  other  gifts  for  Fismes  from  any 
rural -area  families. 

French  Ambassador  Henri  Bonnet 
states  that  it  is  a  wonderful  gesture,  and 
he  has  promised  that  this  "hands  across 
the  seas"  collection  will  get  top-trans- 
portation priority  out  of  New  York  City 
for  France.  Ambassador  Bonnet  is 
sending  his  consul  to  Meadvllle  for  the 
Army  Day  celebration  to  accept  the  gen- 
erosity of  ihe  good  people  of  this  area  in 
the  name  6f  Prance. 

And  knowing  the  great  Americans  of 
this  northwestern  Pennsylvania  com- 
munity. I  am  certain  that  as  long  as 
Fismes  Is  In  need  of  aid,  It  will  be 
forthcoming. 

I  laud  the  city  of  Meadville  and  the 
nearoy  communities  for  exemplifying 
the  true  spirit  of  Americanism  by  ex- 


tending the  hand  of  friendship  through 
the  medium  of  the  great  Army  Day  cele- 
bration, not  only  in  northwestern  Penn- 
sylvania, but  across  the  sea. 

Truly,  this  adoption  of  Fismes  by  the 
people  of  Meadville  and  the  nearby  bor-i^ 
oughs  and  rural  areas  is  a  fitting  tribute 
to  their  gallant  boys  who  made  the  su- 
preme sacrifice  at  that  little  French 
town. 

It  is  my  earnest  hope  that  many  of  the 
other  communities  throughout  these 
United  States  will  follow  this  examplb 
and  adopt  a  town  in  France  or  Italy. 


t, 


Potato  Subsidy  Program  Bungled 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRED  E.  BUSBEY 

or  ILUNOIS 

IN  THE  HOtJSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVXS 

Friday,  April  2,  1948  \ 

Mr.   BUSBEY.    Mr.   Speaker,  under  \ 
leave   to  extend   my   remark*   In   the  | 
Record,  X  include  a  report  which  wat  1 
nubmlttod    by    me    (4)    the    Honorable 
Aootwr  Anmmbm,  chftlmuui  of  the  Com- 
ffllttee  on  Food  thortafeii.  on  the  dli* 
poMl  of  poifttoM  In  tho  ChioBf 0  m«rkfi 
undtr  the  price-fupport  program. 

CfflOAOO,  lu.,,  AprU  I,  1948.  \ 

Hon.  Kvown  Airoaaanr,  | 

Chairman.  Bubeommtttee  on  .| 

Food  Bhortage$,  V 

Hou$e  Office  Building,  tj 

Washington.  D.  C.  \ 

Bubject :    Disposal   of  potatoes   under   prioa  \ 
support  program.  ' 

Mt  Dear  Ma.  Anorestn  :  Under  the  price-  , 
support  program  as  originally  Introduced  in  [ 
1941  by  Congressman  Steagall,  authority  was  ^ 
given  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  for  the ; 
purpose  of  expanding  the  production  of  cer-j! 
tain  scarce  commodities  in  the  United  States 
for  war  purposes.  Under  this  law,  the  Secre- ; 
tary  of  Agriculture  is  permitted  to  select  any  j 
commodity  he  believes  necessary  to  come . 
under  the  support-price  program  and  guar-ji 
antee  farmers  90  percent  parity,  and  In  addl- ! 
tlon,  to  do  anything  In  his  Judgment  neces- > 
sary  to  keep  them  from  falling  below  thel 
eibtablished  parity  price,  which,  during  the  <- 
past  year  was  $2.80  per  100  pounds.  |; 

During  the  last  season,  due  to  this  ao-j 
called  Incentive  program  to  farmers,  plus  thel 
Increased  production  due  to  free  fertlllizerj 
given  the  farmers  uncSer  a  subsidy  program! 
and  exceedingly  favorable  growing  condi- 
tions, between  80,000,000  and  100,000,000. 
bushels  of  potatoes  above  the  normal  con-' 
sumption  were  raised.  The  State  of  Maine  j 
had  a  tremendous  surplus  of  potatoes  during  •■ 
the  last  year.  Notwithstanding  the  great> 
shortage  of  all  types  of  freight  cars,  1,000| 
carloads  of  Maine  i>otatoe8  were  moved  into) 
the  Midwest  market,  principally  Chicago,; 
Cleveland,  Indianapolis,  and  Toledo.  j 

From  what  information  I  have  been  able; 
to  obtain,  we  already  had  a  surplus  of  pota-j 
toes  in  the  Chicago  market  during  the  past' 
6  months  and  there  was  no  necessity  what-, 
ever  for  shipping  additional  potatoes  here,i 
particularly  from  such  a  far  distance  as  the: 
State  of  Maine.  Not  taking  into  consldera-! 
tlon  the  tremendous  administrative  cost  In-j 
volved  in  the  entire  price-support  program,, 
and  more  particularly  as  It  applies  to  this' 
particular  situation,  the  cost  of  getting  these; 
potatoes  to  Chicago,  in  my  opinion,  was  con-| 
■iderably  in  excess  of  $4  per  bag.  \ 

After  these  potatoes  arrived  In  Cblcago.i 
they  were  warehoused  at  the. following  stor-, 
age  plants:  G.  H.  Hammond  ft  Co.,  4551  Soutbti 
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Cold    Storakg*    * 
PorttMH  MrMt  and  Packer  At*- 
JnttM  8Ut«a  Stockyarda.  and  the  Cen- 
Told  Stone*  Co..  1900  South  Sangamon, 
of  S.ITS  b«sa  containing  100  pounds 
b*cn  disposed  of  locally  for  animal 
kt  1  cant  per  100  pounds.    Or  tbla  total 
farmer  In  the  Third  Congra* 
vbich  I  baTe  the  honor  to 
t  In  Oongraaa.   received   5.879   baga. 
potatoaa  hav*  been  aold  through  tb* 
of  th*  Commodity  Crectt  Corpo- 
FIT*   thousand    four   hundred    and 
-nine  bags  were  sold  without  any  pen- 
clause  whatever,  and  as  a  consequence 
'eciptents  of  these  potatoes  at   1   cent 
100  pounds  were  free  to  permit  a  por- 
of    them    getting   back    Into   the    com- 
'k*t  without  any  penalties  being 
them.    Later,  during  the  sale 
potato**.  a*t*nslbly  (or  animal  feed. 
I  iSlowlng  penalty  clause  was  mad*  a  part 

ptirchase  contract: 
liquidating   damage*:    If   the   purchaser 
of  or  uaaa  such  potatoes  other  than 
Itvaatock  faad.  sakl  purcbaacr  agraaa  to 
M)  Xh»  corporatloB.  a*  liquidated  dun- 
'•SJ0  per   100  pounds  for  each  sueb 
for  other  than  livestock  feed. 

of  the  Criminal  Code  of  the 
«Ut«*  (It  U.  8.  C.  A.  80     reads  In 
as  follows:     ••     •      •     whoever  shall 
and  willfully  falsify  or  ccnccal  or 
up  by  any  trick,  scheme,  or  device  a  ma- 
fact,  or  BMka  or  cause  to  b*  made  any 
or  traotftttont  statements  or  represen- 
•     •     In  sny  matter  within  the 
of  any  department  or  agency  of 
United  StaMB  or  ct  any  ecrporatkm  In 
the   Ualtad  State*  of   AoMrtca   U   a 
ahall   b*  fined   not  more  than 
I  00    or    Imprisoned    not    more    than    10 
or  both    ' 
particularly   call   your   attention   to   the 
that  the  penalty  clause  110. COO  fine  or 
nment  ur  both  Is  maanlnglss*  as  long 
purchaser  of  the**  potatoaa  pays  tO.SO 
100   pounds   to   th*   OoonBodlty   Credit 
tlon  as  liquidated  damage*.     I  fur- 
call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  thia 
Is   consldwabiy   below   the   prevailing 
for  potato**  during  th*  period  the** 
w«r*  sold  In  the  Chicago  market, 
a  known  fact  that  No.  1  Mida*  pota- 
of  the  same  quality  that  were  shipped 
Chicago  under  the  price  control  pro- 
hav*  found  their  way  into  what  might 
t  irmed    the    bootleg    market    under    th* 
price  quoted  for  thee*  potatoea.     I 
De  very  pleased  to  give  your  committee 
lame*  of  the  Individuals  who  can  sub- 
tUa  fact. 

ths*s  potato**  having  b*en 

from  Main*  to  Chicago  and  put  into 

and  storag*  paid  at  th*  rau  of  25 

per  bag  for  th*  first  month  and    15 

per  month  thcraafter.  were  reloaded  la 

and  shipped  to  New  York  for  eaport  at 

Increase  In  cost  to  th*  tazpayars.     A 

of  It  cars  w*r*  so  k]ad*d  and  rwblppad 

Tork. 

factor   In    this   slttiatlon   which 
be  takra  Into  conatdaratlon  la  that 
purehaalng  th***  potato**  for  on*  cent 
tlM  purchaser  Is  In  a  poaltkn  to  seU 
alona  for  a  net  profit  at  from  nine 
t((urt**n  cenu  (>ach.     In  other  words,  the 
not   only   got   the   poutoes   for 
but  war*  in  a  poaltlon  to  sell  th* 
alone  for  a  net  profit  on  his  transaction 
too  to  1.400  percent  In  addition  to 
the  benefit  and  value  of  the  potatoes. 
vapectfuliy  call  your  attention  to  tlM 
t  ■ubsldy  program  «• 
a  liwimiiluMi.  unwarrmntad  proOt 
aaM  In  th*  raMng  oC  potatoa*.    To 
I.  veMk  b*(or*  tb*  farm*r  plant*  hu 
he  knows  h*  is  gotng  to  b*  guar- 
by   th*   OoT*mment   tttO   per    lOO 
It    Is    rei«aonabie    to   asstmie   that 
tbo  prs**n^   tmdlUons.  with  fr**  f*r- 
gtvaa  tto*  1.  Jiar  at  the  taxpayers'  ez- 


ibouid 

aft«f 

a 

th» 

to 

purcftiaeera 

nothing 


he  will  average  around  800  btishels  per 
and  there  are  00  pound*  to  a  buahel. 
which  meana  the  farmer  would  have  an  in- 
come tinder  thla  subaidy  pro-am  of  $840 
par  acre.  To  me  this  seems  utterly  rldlcu- 
knis.  and  we  will  never  get  the  price  of  food 
down  In  this  cotuitry  by  following  such  a 
program  that  Is  entirely  unjuatttad  so  many 
yaars  sfter  World  War  11  haa  oaaaad. 

The  burlap  ba^  la  whk:b  tbeae  potatoes 
were  shipped  ar«  extremely  scarce,  being 
msde  of  Jute,  a  product  Imported  from 
India.  Under  the  present  unstable  condi- 
tions existing  In  India,  we  have  been  able  to 
Import  only  a  very  small  percentage  of  our 
nssdi  of  this  commodity.  As  a  consequence, 
new  potato  bags  are  selling  at  approximately 
30  cents  each,  and  any  kind  of  a  used  burlap 
bag  will  briHK  10  cents,  and  one  In  good  con- 
dition will  bring  15  cents. 

The  local  office  of  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  was  not  able  to  show  me  any 
baals  for  establishing  the  sales  price  of  1 
cent  per  100  potmds  other  than  that  they 
under  the  Impreaslon  potatoes  were  sold  to 
the  Federal  penitentiary  at  Terre  Haute. 
Ind .  for  animal  feed  at  this  price  They 
used  this  as  a  precedent  to  establish  the  price 
of  1  cent  per  100  pounda  (or  surplus  potatoes. 

During  the  latter  part  of  last  Novamber. 
I  made  inquiry  of  the  warden  of  th*  P*d*ral. 
penitentiary  at  Leavenworth,  Kans..  as  to 
whether  he  hsd  been  sble  to  obtain  any  d 
the  surplus  potatoes  for  the  prisoners.  Much 
to  my  amassment,  he  Informed  me  that  he 
had  to  go  out  and  purchase  retail  on  the  open 
market  all  of  the  potatoea  used  for  Inmatea 
d  tb*  Institutions.  I  think  thu  U  s  rldlcu- 
lotu  situation,  and  a  totally  imwarranted 
waste  of  the  taxpayers'  money.  My  personal 
optntoin  Is  that  your  conunlttee  should  make 
a  thorough  investigation  of  this  sltustton. 
and  I  believe  the  facu  developed  In  the  sup- 
port price  program  of  potatoes  would  gtve 
ample  evidence  to  the  Congress  that  this 
program  should  be  discontinued  st  once  and 
that  no  funds  should  be  appropriated  for  the 
coming  fiscal  year  to  support  such  an  eco- 
nomically unsoimd  pre  gram  which.  In  my 
opinion,  has  been  poorly  administered,  to  put 
It  mUdly 

In  conclusion.  I  think  the  facta  justify  and 
I  reapectfuUy  urge  your  committee  to  make  a 
thorotigh  Inveatlgatlon  of  the  price  support 
program  of  potatoes. 

I  ahall  be  mcr*  than  happy  to  give  yotir 
committee  the  benefit  of  all  facts  my  Inves- 
tigation has  developed,  some  of  which  I  pre- 
fer not  to  put  Into  this  preliminary  report. 
Very  truly  yours. 

Faso  K.  BtnasT. 
Member  of  Congreaa. 


Appropriationi  for  the  Air  Force  and  the 
Nary 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CHESTER  E.  MERROW 

or  Nrw  HAMrauiaa 

IN  THK  HOU8X  OF  MPKMBITrATIVB 

Fridajf.  April  2.  lS4i 

MOST  ncToaTAjcT  is.^ux  BZToaz  THi  comrniT 

Mr.  MERROW.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
most  UnportAnt  Issue  before  the  United 
states  is  the  achievement  and  mainte- 
nance of  Air  supremacy  at  all  costs. 
Overwhelmliic.  irresistible,  parmlyxlng. 
devastating  air  power  Ls  the  surest  guar- 
Anty  for  a  peaceftU  world. 

VLAMS  P*OOt7CnOK — WITKD  STATSS   AITS  BtlSSIA 

In  1946  and  in  1947  the  average  an- 
nual produeika  of  miUtAry  aircraft  was 
about  1.50t  pISDes.     In  contrast  to  this 


the  Soviet  Union  Is  producing  between 
6.000  and  12.000  planes  a  year.  If  we 
are  to  have  the  most  powerful  Air  Force 
in  the  world,  it  is  Imperative  that  we 
Inunediately  appropriate  the  money  nec- 
essary to  construct  such  a  force. 
THs  TO-caotTP  An-roacx  paocsAif  and  navai, 

AVIATION 

The  Army  Air  Force  has  recofnmended 
the  so-called  70-group  program  as  the 
irreducible  minimum  air  protection  for 
the  United  States.  As  summarized  by 
General  Spaatz  the  70  groups  include 
6.869  aircraft:  also,  3.212  for  the  National 
Guard  and  2.360  for  the  Air  Reserve. 
This  toUls  12.441  planes.  A  reserve  of 
8.100  planes  is  necessary.  This  makes  a 
grand  total  of  20.541  planes. 

In  addition  we  should  develop  a  14.500- 
plane  Navy.  Naval  aviation  is  vitally 
es.5entlal  in  realizing  air  .supremacy.  The 
naval  program  and  the  Air  Force  pro- 
gram must  be  achieved  at  the  earliest 
possible  moment  If  w*  are  to  have  the 
basis  on  which  we  are  to  lay  the  founda- 
tions on  which  we  (an  build  air  su- 
premacy. 

If  we  want  air  power,  we  must  enact 
appropriation  bills.  It  is  obvious  that 
the  time  is  long  overdue  for  providing 
the  funds  to  create  an  all-powerful  Air 
Force.  AH  the  money  required  to  keep 
us  the  stronitest  military  nation  on  the 
planet  should  be  unhesitatingly  appro- 
priated by  the  Congress.  Having  done 
this  Congress  should  insist  that  the 
armed  services  efUciently  and  effectively 
move  to  an  early  realization  of  the  pro- 
posed goal. 

H.   a.    473* 

On  December  15,  1947,  I  introduced 
H.  R.  4729.  making  appropriations  to 
provide  supplemental  funds  for  the  De- 
partment of  the  Army  to  be  expended 
for  and  on  behalf  of  the  Department  of 
the  Air  Force. 

The  bill  is  as  follows: 

Be  «  enacted,  etc..  That  there  Is  hereby 
appropriated,  out  of  any  money  In  the  Treaa- 
ury  not  otherwise  spproprlated.  to  the  De- 
partment of  the  Army,  to  be  expended  for 
and  on  behalf  of  the  Department  of  the  Air 
Force,  upon  the  direction  of  the  SecreUry 
thereof,  to  be  Immediately  available.  In  ad- 
dition to  the  amounta  appropriated  under 
th*  Military  ApproprUtlon  Act,  1048.  and  to 
b*  avaUable  for  any  of  the  purposes  of  that 
act  which  relate  to  or  are  in  support  of  the 
functions  snd  operatlona  of  the  Department 
«r  the  Air  Force,  the  sum  of  gSCO.OOO.OOO. 

This  sum  could  be  u.sed  economically 
during  the  remainder  of  the  current  fis- 
cal year  for  the  purpose  of  implementing 
the  proposed  70-Rroup  program.  We 
must  have  the  money  available  so  that 
the  services  can  place  the  contracts  and 
the  aircraft  manufacturer.^  can  begin  to 
produce  the  planes.  Even  if  contracts 
were  let  immediately  years  would  be  re- 
quired before  deliveries  could  be  made. 
H.  a.  *«iT 

On  February  27.  1948.  I  Introduced 
H.  R.  5617.  making  appropriations  for 
and  on  behalf  of  the  Department  of  the 
Air  Force  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30.  1949 

The  blU  Is  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  there  U  hereby 
appropriated,  out  of  any  money  in  the 
Treastiry  not  otherwise  spproprlated.  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  IMS.  the  sum 
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of  $6, 090.000.000,  to  be  expended.  In  order  to 
carry  out  the  functions  and  ojperations  of 
the  Department  of  the  Air  Force,  (a)  by 
the  Department  of  the  Air  Force,  and  (b) 
by  the  Department  of  the  Army  for  and  on 
behalf  of  the  Department  of  the  Air  Force. 

The  $6,000,000,000  for  the  Air  Force 
during  the  fiscal  year  1949  is  $2,946,000,- 
000  in  excess  of  the  budgetary  request 
for  $3,054,000,000.  It  .should  be  empha- 
.-sized  and  reempha.sized,  iterated  and  re- 
iterated that  the  suggested  supplemental 
appropriation  of  $500,000,000  for  the 
current  fLscal  year  and  an  annual  appro- 
priation of  $6,000,000,000  beginning  with 
the  next  fiscal  year  will  provide  for  this 
country  only  the  barest  minimum  peace- 
time Air  Force.  Even  with  the  allotment 
of  the  funds  I  have  advocated  it  will  be 
1952  before  the  United  States  will  have 
achieved  the  70-group  program. 

B.   K.    8873 

On  March  16.  1948, 1  introduced  H.  R, 
5873,  making  appropriations  for  the  De- 
partment of  the  Navy  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30.  1949. 

The  bill  Is  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  there  is  hereby 
appropriated,  out  of  any  money  In  the 
Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  80,  1940,  the 
sum  of  94300,000,000.  to  be  expended  by 
the  Department  of  the  Navy  In  carrying  out 
Its  functions  and  operations. 

The  Budget  sets  the  Navy  figure,  in- 
cluding Navy  aviation,  at  $4,071,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  1949.  My  bill  increases 
this  by  $729,000,000.  This  would  provide 
sufficient  funds  to  enable  the  Navy  to 
procure  2,400  planes  in  the  fiscal  year 
1950  as  against  1.050  as  provided  by  the 
Presidents  budget.  Over  the  next  5 
years  we  should  Increase  the  naval  ap- 
propriations until  In  1954  we  have  the 
14.600-plane  Navy  so  necessary  for  the 
security  of  the  country. 

auuuiaiaD  8tn>crrART  incrzasc* 

The  above  appropriation  bills  which 
I  have  Introduced  Increase  the  budgetary 
provisions  by  $4,175,000,000  for  the  Army 
Air  Force  and  the  Navy  between  now  and 
June  30,  1949.    To  make  this  perfectly 
clear  H.  R.  4729  calls  for  a  supplemental 
appropriation  for  the  Air  Force  of  $500,- 
000.000  to  be  used  before  June  30.  1948. 
H.  R.  5617  raises  the  Air  Force  appro- 
priations for  the  next  fiscal  year  from 
the  budgetary  estimates  of  $3,054,000,000 
to  $6,000,000,000.    This  is  an  increase  of 
$2,946.000  000   for  the  next  fiscal   year, 
H.  R.  5873  raises  the  appropriation  for 
the  Navy,  Including  naval  aviation,  for 
the  ncrct  fiscal  year  from  $4,071.000  000 
to   $4,800,000,000,     This   Is   an   increase 
of     $729,000,000.     By     simple     addition 
$500,000,000     plus     $2,946,000,000     plus 
$729,000  000  equals  $4,175,000,000  which 
Is  the  total  Increase  I  am  requesting  In 
budgetary  estimates  for  the  Air  Force 
and  the  Navy,  Including  naval  aviation. 
If  we  mean  what  we  say  when   we 
advocate  the  achievement  of  air  suprem- 
acy, then  we  must  become  realistic.    We 
^must  InsL'^t  that  the  budgetary  estimates 
'for  the  Air  Force  and  for  the  Navy  be 
increased  by  $4,175,000,000.    All  we  have 
to  do  Is  enact  the  appropriation  bills. 
Inform  the  Air  Force  and  the  Navy  that 
we  must  have  air  supremacy  and  direct 
them  to  achieve  It  at  the  earliest  pos- 


sible moment.  By  doing  this  we  will  be 
buying  Insurance  for  the  success  of  ERP, 
for  the  survival  of  the  United  States 
and  for  the  peace  of  the  world. 

The  American  people  ere  demanding 
United  States  air  supremacy.  They  are 
willing  to  pay  for  it.  They  are  insisting 
that  we  exercise  the  leadership  and  the 
statesmanship  needed  to  construct  the 
strongest  air  force  In  the  world. 


What  To  Do  When  a  Veteran  Diet 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  G.  STRAHON 

or  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  April  2. 1948 

Mr,  STRATTON.  Mr,  Speaker,  a 
splendid  outline,  What  to  do  When  a 
Veteran  Dies,  as  compiled  by  the  office 
of  Col.  Herman  H.  Welmer.  veterans'  em- 
ployment representative  for  the  State  of 
Illinois,  a  past  national  commander  of  the 
Disabled  American  Veterans,  has  just 
come  to  my  attention. 

Believing  that  the  pointed  Information 
In  this  outline  of  benefits  for  veterans 
might  well  prove  helpful  to  many  veter- 
ans and  their  dei>endents,  I  insert  it  in 
my  extension  of  remarks,  as  follows: 
What  To  Do  Whzn  a  Veteran  Dixs 

When  a  veteran  dies  these  things  should 
be  done  to  provide — 

1.  For  burial  with  military  honors. 

2.  For  protection  of  his  dependents. 

Request  undertaker  or  veteran  organiza- 
tion to  obtain  flag  for  casket  from  Supply 
Section.  Post  Office,  or  from  nearest  office  of 
the  Veterans'  Administration.  (In  Chicago 
this  office  Is  at  366  West  Adams  Street,  tele- 
phone Dearborn  7500.  Ask  for  Contact 
Division.) 

Arrange  for  church  or  other  services,  and 
set  time  and  place  of  service  and  Interment. 
If  veteran  dies  In  a  Veterans'  AdmlnUtra- 
tlon  or  Goverment  contact  hoepltal,  they  will 
return  remains  to  point  designated  by  the 
next  of  kin,  or  advise  next  of  kin  to  call  for 
them.  In  this  case  there  la  an  extra  maxi- 
mum allowance  of  up  to  $36  ( based  on  mile- 
age )  to  cover  cost  of  hearse  from  the  hospital 
to  the  funeral  establishment  and  from  there 
to  the  cemetery;  this  Is  In  addition  to  the 
$150  burial  allowance. 

Notify  any  of  the  following  of  which  vet- 
eran was  a  member:  Post  of  the  American 
Legion.  AMVETS,  Catholic  War  Veterans. 
Disabled  American  Veterans,  Jewish  War 
Veterans,  Military  Order  of  the  Purple  Heart, 
or  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars. 

If  the  veteran  was  a  member  of  more  than 
one  organization.  It  has  been  customary  to 
request  the  one  In  which  he  was  most  ac- 
tive, or  the  one  he  designated  to  provide 
colors,  firing  squad  and  bugler;  also  pall- 
bearers If  necessary.  Call  the  commander, 
adjutant  or  service  officer  of  the  selected 
organization. 

If  you  cannot  locate  any  of  them,  get 
their  telephone  numbers  from  the  county 
or  department  headquarters  of  the  organ- 
ization. 

Allow  them  as  much  time  as  possible  to 
complete  their  arrangements. 

The  veteran  may  also  have  been  a  mem- 
ber' of  some  other  veteran  group,  such  as  his 
Division  Veterans  Association;  If  so,  advis* 
the  president  or  secretary. 

Inform  any  church,  cUic.  commercial, 
fraternal,   labor   or   other   organizations   of 


which  he  was  a  member.  Some  of  them  may 
offer  to  conduct  a  form  of  service;  If  you 
accept  such  offer,  indicate  time  and  place. 

In  case  Interment  Is  desired  in  a  national 
cemetery  (Arlington,  etc.),  designate  which 
national  cemetery.    Telegram  should  be  sent 

to  "Custodian,  National  Cemetery,  at 

"    This  telegram  should  give  name,  rank. 

organization,  and  i^erlal  number  of  veteran, 
shotild  designate  railroad  transporting  ra- 
malns,  and  expected  time  of  arrival. 

Wldo«-s  of  veterans  can  be  buried  with 
them  In  national  cemeteries. 

When  a  veteran  dies  without  record  of  any 
next  of  kin.  and  body  Is  unclaimed,  leaving 
no  one  to  bury  blm,  and  If  be  dies  ouuide  of 
a  Veterans'  Administration  or  Government- 
contract  hospital.  It  Is  the  duty  of  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  to  see  that  be  Is  In- 
terred, as  no  veteran  should  be  burled  in  a 
pauper's  grave.  This  fact  seems  not  to  be 
generally  known,  but  any  veteran  organiza- 
tion can  assist  in  compliance  with  thla  law. 

There  are  Instances  where  the  veteran's 
family  has  no  knowledge  of  his  military  expe- 
rience, and  all  personal  records,  Including 
his  discharge,  have  been  lost  or  destroyed. 
In  such  cases,  undertaker  should  be  request- 
ed to  make  fingerprtnu,  which  should  be 
sent  Immediately  to  the  Adjutant  General  of- 
the  Army  or  the  Bureau  of  Naval  Personnel. 
Washington,  D.  C,  requesting  wire  reply  with 
necessary  Information. 

paoTscnoM 
Besides  making  hir  wUl,  which  Is  of  first 
Importance,  every  veteran,  if  he  has  not  yet 
done  so,  should  prepare  a  ststement  to  guide 
his  dependents  In  the  event  of  his  death. 
This  statement  should  read  as  follows: 

1.  My  name  Is Address .. 

My  Army— Navy— U8MC—U8CG — Serial  No. 
was 

I  attach  copy  of  my  will.    Another  copy  Is 

In  the  hands  of  attorney at -.„. 

Please  consult  him, 

2.  I  designate as  undertaker  If 

stlU  In  business:  If  not,  I  ask  my  dependents 
to  make  selection. 

Ask  him  to  get  a  fiag  for  casket  from  the 
post  office  or  the  Veterans'  Administration. 

can  a-sslst  him  in  this.     He  will 

have  doctor's  certificate  recorded  at  court- 
house. It  is  best  to  have  extra  copies  made. 
Undertaker  can  arrange.  Copies  may  be 
needed  for  insurance  companies,  etc. 

3.  Please  arrange  for  church — requiem 
mass — other  services.  * 

4.  Notify  commander,  adjutant,  or  service 

officer  of: Post — Chapter  No. of 

all  detaUs  as  soon  as  possible.     Also  notify: 


5.  It  Is  ctistomary  to  have  an  obituary 
notice  in  the  press;  I  desire  mention  mad*  of 
my  membership  In i 

6.  While  the  law  allows  2  years'  time  Inj 
which  to  do  so,  it  is  best  to  apply  for  burial 
benefits  immediately  on  Adjudication  Formr 
No,  830  (Veterans'  Administration),  copy  of 
which  can  be  furnished  by  funeral  director! 
or  veterans  organization.  j 

If  demise  is  at  Veterans'  Adminlstratlaai 
hospital,  they  will  ship  to  any  point  yo^ 
designate.  ' 

The  present  burial  benefit  Is  $180.  There 
Is  an  extra  allowance  for  hearse  from  Vet- 
erans' Administration  hospital  to  funeral 
parlor,  and  for  hearse  from  there  to  cemetery. 
This  is  on  a  mileage  basis,  and  the  maximum 
extra  allowance  Is  S35. 

7.  I  prefer  Interment  at  ........ Or 

national  cemetery  at   ;.    If   the 

latter,  a  wire  will  have  to  be  sent  to  super- 
intendent, national  cemetery,  advising  him 
name,  rank,  organization,  and  time  of  arrival. 

8.  I  have  applied  for  compensation  for'  a 
service-connected    disability,    or    I    received/- 
compensation   for   a   service-connected   dis- 
ability.   My  claim  number  Is  C My 

record  Is  on  file  at  the  regional  office  of  the 
Veterans'  Administration  at . 
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u  are  entitled  to  dnw  on- 


II 


iti  ■hottld   apply   to   tb« 

li  CHDB  of  tbtt  •octal  BKurlty  Board  for 

liwuraneM.    Veteran  orfaDlzatloiu 

MltSt. 

dr  u  T»t«r«n  to  Oottramwit  employt*.  mr 
4a^iiMleots  eaanot  dnw  aoeUl-eecuritj  aur- 
toannikcv.   but  tbey   are  ellglbla   Ut 
drakr  my  retirement  money.    They  are  alao 
•n^tled  to  money  for  my  unused  and 

I  >nnwl  leare.     Take  tbU  up  with 
It  chief. 
If  veteran  Is  Stat*  •mptoyee : 

1.  I  rarry  policy  No. Ooremment 

Insurance,  amount  •. 

carry  policy  No.   life  Insunuicc. 

It  • with  the 

VBMtOD. 

eMMB  mtfmtmMoKk  vlll  MStat  in  apply- 
for  thta 

I  have  applied  for  • or  I  have  re- 

i  tteM  booua. 

I  have  applied  for  • or  I  have 

lived  terminal -leave  pay. 

I  daalre  my  dependents  to  apply  for 

penstOQ    I  or  widows  and  children's 

t)  oa  form  OM  of  the  Veterans'  Ad- 

llila  should  be  prepared  wtth 

help  ot  a  sarvtea  oAcer  of  a  veteran  or- 

or  should  ba  checked  by  him  be- 

submltted  to  the  Veterans'  Ad- 

itstratkm  . 

5.  Uy  checking  and  aavtugs  accounts  are 
at  banks  as  follows: 


riiey  are  In  my  nante  or  they  are  joint 
ae  xMints  in  the  name  of  my  wife  and  my- 

Ccpy  of  death  cartlUcate  may  not  be  nn- 
but.  postal  aavm^s  sccounts  are  t.v' 
joiat  accounu.  and  photostatic  or  certified 
CO  ry  of  death  certlOcate  Is  essential.) 

6.  I  dsslre and ..«-.. 

dependents  who  are  employable  to  see  Mr. 

.    veteran    employment 

ratrsaeotatlve  at offlce  of  the 

8t  te  employment  serrlca,  who  wUl  assist. 

.7.  If  oametary  rules  panslt.  a  Govern - 

It  headstone  can  be  ofetalnad  with  nam«>, 
rafik.  regiment,  division,  and  data  of  death 

tdvise  that  If  this  is  desired,  you  app^y 
th  -oufh  the  Graves  RegUtratton  Offlce.  State 
of  minots.  Sprlnfffleld.  lU  Tbey  will  then 
r«  lulsltlon  from  the  Government,  but  the 
0t  kt«  win  pay  delivery  costs,  and  costs  of 
pr  rparatlon  for  Installation. 

«.  (Signature)    


Europeaa  Recovery  Pr 


OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CARROLL  D.  KEARNS 

or  rXMNSTLV/tNIA 

m  IVB  BOOSE  OP  RXPRBSXNTATIVrS 
Friday.  Apt  il  2.  1948 

ifr.  KEARNS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
It^ft  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Ric- 

1. 1  wish  to  make  the  following  state- 
■I  nt: 

It  was  generally  known  among  many 
of  my  coUeasues  here  in  the  House  and 
al  o  to  many  of  my  constituents  tbat  in 
pi  nciple  I  opposed  the  original  Marshall 

continued  my  opposition  to  the  ERP 
isi:!>>nt]y  up  to  the  last  day  of  debate 
Uw  floor.  I  want  to  inform  you  at 
wrltlnf  that  this  bill  is  diflnlttly 
tbt  original  Marahall  plan— that  the 
idtKNild  be  knovn  as  a  coalition  bill 


agreed  to  by  Mr.  VANOCNinc.  President 
pro  tempore  of  the  Senate,  and  the  State 
Department. 

I  do  not  like  the  legislation.  I  think 
the  bill  is  poorly  written — I  have  no  as- 
surance that  the  President  aiU  appoint 
an  Administrator  who  will  even  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  the  bill. 

Before  the  vote  was  taken.  I  forced  my- 
self to  make  this  decision — that  I  would 
vote  for  the  bill  for  this  reason  and 
this  reason  alone — that  the  money  will 
be  well  spent  if  it  will  encourage  and  ob- 
ligate the  countries  of  western  Europe 
who  have  united  to  flsht  communism  and 
will  hold  their  pround.  Further.  If  the 
money  allocated  to  Italy  will  stave  off 
communism  in  that  country — which  will 
be  proven  unque.-^tionably  on  April  18 
on  which  day  the  election  is  held — the 
decijiion  will  be  worth  while. 

I  want  it  thoroughly  undei  stood  that 
I  con.sider  my  vote  purely  a  gamble  but 
if  this  money  will  save  us  from  world 
war  III  and  assure  us  that  American 
soldiers  will  not  be  called  upon  to  .spill 
their  blood  in  Euiope.  we  can  indeed  be 
very  thankful   for  our  decision. 

I  will  support  immediately  legislation 
to  appropriate  billions  of  dollars  for  na- 
tional defense  so  that  in  the  event  the 
European  recovery  program  fails  wc  will 
be  in  position  to  defend  America  ade- 
quately. 

There  is  no  question  that  ERP  is  the 
last  stand  for  peace.  Let  us  all  hope  and 
pray  that  this  Europecn  recovery  pro- 
gram does  bring  peace  to  the  world. 


ERP  May  Lead  Toward  Peace 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  DAYTON  E.  PHILLIPS 


or    TTNNB 


IN  TU£  HOUSE  OP 


ATIVIS 


Fridait.  April  2.  1948 


Mr.  PHn.I.TPS  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
^>eaker.  I  am  voting  for  the  European 
recovery  program  with  the  hope  that 
It  will  in  some  way  help  to  save  the  world 
from  communism  and  chaos. 

I  do  not  believe  that  it  Is  the  duty  of 
America  to  continue  a  never-ending  flow 
of  money  and  material  to  Europe  or  any 
other  part  of  the  world.  As  I  have  stated 
many  times  in  the  past,  it  is  my  belief 
that  we  should  not  ship  essential  and 
needed  farm  machinery  from  this  coun- 
try to  the  detriment  of  our  farmers  in 
this  country.  I  do  not  believe  that  we 
should  continue  to  drain  our  re5ources 
and  critical  material.  Above  all  we 
should  make  sure  that  critical  and  stra- 
tegic war  material  is  not  shipped  to 
Russia,  nor  should  material  we  ship  t>e 
permitted  to  get  into  the  hands  of  war- 
minded  satellites  of  Russia.  Japan  re- 
ceived much  material  before  World  War 
n.  which  was  used  against  our  boys.  We 
should  never  again  permit  a  siOMtton  to 
occur  which  may  result  in  the  very  ma- 
terial our  country  ships  abroad  being 
Used  against  our  own  people. 

In  view  of  the  critical  world  situation 
today  we  are  faced  with  a  difficult  prob- 


lem. The  recent  developments  In  Europe 
are  convincing  proof  that  America  can 
no  longer  stand  idly  by.  but  must  take 
note  of  the  swift  and  changing  events 
In  Europe.  We  should  have  the  flneit 
Air  Force  i  i  all  the  world,  with  eir  bases 
in  Canada.  Alaska.  Iceland,  and  China, 
as  some  of  the  principal  points  from 
which  we  may  be  in  a  position  to  defend 
ourselves  in  case  of  actual  attack.  I 
cannot  help  but  believe  that  dry  powder, 
atomic  energy,  and  air  power  are  essen- 
tial in  this  day  and  time. 

The  dark  shadow  of  communism, 
hunger,  and  fear  hangs  over  we.stem 
Eu.'ope  as  a  constant  reminder  of  the 
malignant  growth  of  the  Red  menace. 
The  march  of  communism  may  extend 
the  iron  curtain  throughout  Europe  and 
Asia  and  finally  into  China.  It  is  be- 
lieved by  many  that  the  European  re- 
covery program  will  give  encouragement 
and  help  to  these  people  before  it  is  too 
late. 

No  price  Is  too  great  '.o  secure  the  peace 
of  the  world.  From  reports  coming  to 
this  country  from  Europe  there  Ls  every 
indication  that  Russia  is  a  greater  men- 
ace lu  the  peace  of  the  world  than  Hitler 
ever  was.  It  would  seem  that  the  Com- 
munists have  in  mind  world  revolution. 
The  co-st  of  a  third  world  war  would  prob- 
ably j-un  into  hundreds  of  billions  of  dol- 
lars. While  the  European  recovery  pro- 
gram Is  a  large  outlay  of  money.  It  would 
be  a  small  item  compared  with  the  cost  of 
another  war  in  life,  property,  and  money. 
The  life  of  one  American  soldier  is  worth 
more  than  any  price  we  could  pay  In  dol- 
lars. With  modern  methods  of  warfare, 
civilization  throughout  the  world  could 
be  destroyed  in  another  major  world 
conflict.  A  tough  policy  with  Russia  may 
be  the  means  of  preserving  world  p)eace. 

When  I  vote  for  the  European  recov- 
ery program.  I  Join  with  millions  of 
others  who  believe  and  have  faith  that 
if  we  help  our  friends  there  is  an  ele- 
ment of  chance  that  during  our  lifetime 
we  may  have  at  least  a  slight  hope  of 
peace  on  earth  in  our  time. 


Tax  Redaction 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  PORTER  HARDY,  JR. 

or  vnciNiA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  April  2.  1948 

Mr.  HARDY.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  the 
House  voted  to  override  the  Presidents 
veto  of  the  tax-reduction  bill.  I  was  one 
of  the  88  who  voted  to  sustain  the  Pres- 
ident. 

I  would  like  to  have  voted  with  the 
majority;  I  would  like  to  have  my  taxes 
reduced.  Just  as  I  am  sure  all  our  peo- 
ple woUid  like  to  have  taxes  reduced. 
The  thing  that  concerns  me  most  is.  Car. 
we  afford  It? 

There  are  features  in  the  tax  bill  which 
I  think  are  badly  needed.  It  provides 
an  additional  $100  personal  exenpUOD 
which  will  be  of  considerable  help, 
especially    to    people    of    low    incomes. 
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Moreover.  It  is  manifestly  unfair  for 
citizens  who  live  In  so-called  community- 
property  Stales  to  have  a  tax  advantage 
over  all  the  re.st  of  the  Nation. 

But  this  bill  would  reduce  our  reve- 
nue by  $5,000,000,000.  and  again  I  ask 
myself  whether  our  Nation  can  afford 
this  reduction  in  revenue. 

Events  of  the  last  few  days  have  ac- 
centuated my  conviction  that  this  is  the 
wrong  time  to  reduce  taxes.  We  have 
just  pas.sed  the  Marshall  plan.  Its  suc- 
cess, and  our  own  future  security,  will 
require  a  quick  rebuilding  of  our  national 
defen.se  establishment.  We  will  be  called 
upon  to  appropriate  additional  funds  for 
our  Army,  our  Navy,  and  our  Air  Force. 

The  Increase  In  cost  of  living  is  work- 
ing serious  hardships  upon  our  Federal 
employees,  and  committees  of  both  the 
House  and  Senate  are  now  considering 
civil-service  pay  increases  which  will 
neoesittate  large  additional  appropria- 
tions. 

Federal  aid  to  education  is  proposed 
and  expansion  In  public  health  and 
public  housing  programs  are  contem- 
plated. 

We  have  a  tremendous  public  debt  and 
surely  none  of  us  believes  it  wise  to  in- 
crease that  debt  in  peacetime  when  our 
employment  and  national  income  are 
exceptionally  high.  It  is  my  belief  that 
a  tax  reduction  at  this  time,  in  the  face 
of  greatly  increased  appropriations,  may 
result  in  in  unbalanced  budget  in  the 
1949  fiscal  year.  I  think  this  is  unwise 
and  unsound  financing. 


MosIm  Sheriok  Answers  the  Arguments  of 
the  Partition  Reversal  Sappcrters 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CHET  HOLIFIELD 

or  CAUroHJiiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  30.  1948 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
unanimous  consent  privilege  heretofore 
granted.  I  ask  that  a  statement  made  by 
M(jshe  Shertok.  of  the  Jewish  Agency 
for  Palestine,  be  printed  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record.  The  statement 
was  made  April  2, 1948.  before  the  United 
Nations  Security  Council  at  Lake  Success. 
It  follows: 

8TATKMKNT  BT  MOSHX  SHETTOK,   HEAD  OF  TOT 

PouncAL     Dn>A«TM«NT     or    THE    Jewish 

AonrcT  Fom  PALxsTiifK.  BEroBX  THE  United 

Nmion*  Bbcuritt  Council.  Apexl  2.  1948 

I  feel  bound  to  comment  upon  the  setting 

in  which  the  United  States  draft  resolution 

seeiu  to  present  the  problem   of  restoring 

peace  In  Palestine.    That  setting  distorts  the 

picture  In  two  vital  respects. 

It  conveys  the  Impression,  first,  that  the 
arm^  conflict  now  raging  Ui  Palestine  Is  a 
purely  local  affair,  affecting  only  the  popula- 
tion of  Palestine.  Jewish  and  Arab;  and, 
second,  that  the  fighting  has  broken  out  as 
a  result  of  both  sides  having  fallen  upon  one 
another,  so  that  both  are  now  equally  guUty, 
or  at  least  as  If  It  Is  impossible  or  immaterial 
to  determine  which  la  the  attacker  and  which 
the  atucked.  Because  of  these  misleading 
Implications  the  resolution  Itself  becomes  a 
wrong  starting  point  for  the  quest  for  peace. 


Rarely  in  the  modem  history  of  Interna- 
tional relations  can  an  act  of  aggreasion  by 
Arabs  have  occurred  in  a  manner  more 
blatant,  more  scornful  of  concealment,  or 
more  exultantly  arrogant.  The  campaign  of 
aggressive  violence  was  latmched  amidst 
clamoroxis  proclamations  by  the  beads  of 
Arab  governments  of  their  Intention  to  use 
force  against  the  Jews  of  Palestine  and 
against  any  agencies  of  the  United  Nations 
which  might  proceed  to  carry  out  their 
lawful  duties  In  Implementing  the  General 
Assembly's  resolution.  These  statements 
were  swiftly  translated  into  action. 

CHABGES    ABABS    PaEPARE     MOVE 

As  the  Security  Ctouncil  deliberates  week 
after  week,  Arab  armed  forces  are  moving 
into  battle  positions  on  what  Is  stlU  the  ter- 
ritory of  the  British  mandate,  perfecting 
their  organization  and  perlodlcaUy  breaking 
out  into  attacks  upon  the  Jewish  population 
In  preparation  and  training  for  the  major  as- 
sault whereby  they  hoj^e  to  Intimidate  the 
United  Nations  Into  final  submission  and 
Impose  a  settlement  of  the  Palestine  ques- 
tion by  force. 

It  Is,  therefore,  astonishing  to  find  the 
United  States  representative  setting  the 
problem  of  violence  In  Palestine  In  terms  of 
a  conflict  between  the  "Arab  and  Jewish 
communities  of  Palestine." 

The  mandatory  power,  which  has  abdi- 
cated its  responsibility  as  the  guardian  of 
the  frontiers  of  Palestine  and  relegated  it- 
self to  the  role  of  a  mere  recorder  of  their 
violations,  does  not  seem  to  have  registered 
the  direct  responsibility  of  Arab  govern- 
ments for  all  these  InvEisions  save  as  regards 
an  Incursion  from  Syria  on  January  21, 
against  which  His  Majesty's  Government  in 
the  United  Kingdom  lodged  a  protest  of 
sorts  with  the  Government  of  the  Syrian 
Republic  and  the  Kingdom  of  Trans-Jor- 
dan. The  protest  was  ignored,  no  f\irther 
action  was  taken  by  the  United  Kingdom, 
and  incursions  from  Syria  continued  and 
became  more  open. 

This  campaign  of  aggression  raises  two 
questions  which  are  relevant  to  the  first 
of  the  United  States  resolution.  First,  there 
is  a  fundamental  point  of  principle.  Is  it 
legitimate  tor  member  States  to  use  force 
against  a  settlement  adopted  by  the  General 
Assembly?  The  Representatives  of  Arab 
states  in  their  statements  before  .the  Se- 
curity Council  have  evaded  the  issue  by 
arguing  that  member  Stales  are  under  no 
obligation  to  comply  with  a  resolution  of 
the  General  Assembly.  Not  to  comply  is 
one  thing.  Openly  and  actively  to  defy  Is 
quite  another.  So  much  for  the  aggressor 
states.  But  a  more  serious  question  arises 
In  relation  to  the  Security  CoVmcU  itself. 
Is  it  proper  for  the  Security  Council  hav- 
ing received  conclusive  evidence  of  aggres- 
sion actually  committed,  to  take  no  steps 
at  all  to  suppress,  nay.  not  even  to  con- 
demn—nor even  to  record— that  aggression? 
Is  it  a  Just  Interpretation  of  th^  Security 
Council's  function  in  this  question  that  it 
should  obey  the  demand  of  the  aggressor 
at  pistol  point,  and  advocate  a  revision  of 
a  General  Assembly  resolution  for  no  other 
reason  than  that  the  resolution  Is  aosalled 
by  armed  force? 

WARNS  ON  ETTXCT  OF  REVISION 

Mr.  President,  if  the  Security  Council  sees 
aggression  going  on  before  Its  very  eyes  and 
proceeds  to  fulfill  its  main  objective  by  rec- 
ommending a  revision  of  the  General  As- 
sembly's resolution,  the  consequences  for 
world  peace  must  be  grave.  These  conse- 
quences entaU  a  very  heavy  responsibility 
for  the  leading  world  power  which  sponaors 
the  present  resolution. 

To  recapitulate,  the  United  States  draft 
resolution  tears  the  problem  out  of  Its  con- 
text and  treats  the  conflict  in  complete  Iso- 
lation from  the  question  as  to  who  upholds 
and  who  defiles  the  United  Nations  author- 


ity: It  Ignores  the  gravest  feature  of  the 
Palestine   crisis    which    is   aggrvnton   from 

outside;  It  flies  In  the  face  of  facts  by  diag- 
nosing the  crisis  as  the  result  of  a  mere  local 
oommimal  clash;  by  Implication.  It  exoner- 
ates the  aggressor  states  of  all  guilt;  with- 
out even  attempting  to  dea.  with  the  inva- 
sion of  Palestine  by  foreign  forces  It  misses 
the  target  by  urging  a  local  truce  as  a  rem- 
edy. 

In  brief,  the  resolution  f>erpetrates  a  triple 
optical  lll\islon.  First.  It  arbltrarUy  sepa- 
rates the  conflict  from  its  International  set- 
ting; second,  it  artificially  reduces  its  scope: 
third,  it  wantonly  creates  a  position  or  false 
equality  between  the  Jews  and  the  Arabs. 

Mr.  President,  it  Is  against  this  back- 
ground that  it  is  my  duty  to  set  before  tae 
Security  Council  the  attitude  of  the  Jewish 
Agency  and  of  the  Jewish  population  of  Pail- 
estlne  toward  the  proposals  of  a  truce.  That 
attitude  was  expressed  in  a  letter  which  I 
had  the  honor  to  address  on  March  17  to 
the  Secretary  General  in  response  to  a  ques- 
tion put  to  us  by  the  United  States  delega- 
tion in  the  course  of  the  consultations  held 
by  the  permanent  members  of  the  Security 
Council.    The  letter  reads  as  follows: 

"I  have  the  honor,  on  behalf  of  the  Jew- 
ish Agency  for  Palestine,  to  submit  the  fol- 
lowing reply  to  the  question  addressed  to 
the  Jewish  Agency  as  to  whether  It  would 
be  prepared  to  enter  into  the  necessary  agree- 
ments to  bring  about  an  effective  truce  In 
Palestine. 

"1.  It  must  be  emphasised  that  Insofar  as 
the  term  truce  Implies  a  conflict  between 
two  belligerents  It  does  not  accurately  fit 
the  facts  of  the  present  situation,  In  which, 
on  the  one  hand,  an  attempt  is  being  made 
by  the  Arab  states  and  the  Arabs  of  Pal- 
estine to  alter  by  force  a  settlement  ap- 
proved by  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
United  Nations,  while  the  Jewish  community 
has  been  defending  Itself  and  the  decision 
of  the  United  Nations  which  it  has  loyally 
accepted. 

"Subsequent  to  the  adoption  of  the  reso- 
lution of  the  General  Assembly  of  November 
29  on  the  future  government  of  Palestine, 
the  Jewish  population  In  Palestine  has  been 
subjected  to  attacks  by  Arab  forces.  Includ- 
ing armed  bands  from  outside  the  country 
which,  as  the  United  Nations  Palestine  Com- 
mission has  reported  to  the  Security  Coun- 
cil, are  attempting  to  alter  the  resolution 
of  the  General  Assembly  by  force. 

"3.  The  Jewish  people  has  in  no  case  re- 
sorted to  aggression  against  the  Arab  people, 
nor  does  It  seek  conflict  with  them.  At  the 
same  time,  the  Jews  of  Palestine  have  been 
obliged  to  take  measures  to  protect  them- 
selves from  attack  and  to  uphold  their  right* 
under  the  United  Nations  resolution. 

"4.  The  moment  that  Arab  aggression  ^ 
ceases  Jewish  armed  reaction  will  also  termi- 
nate. There  must,  of  course,  be  a  clear  un- 
derstanding that  the  cessation  of  Arab  aggres- 
sion win  also  Include  the  stoppage  of  prep- 
arations f6r  future  aggression,  the  evacua- 
tion of  foreign  forces,  and  the  preoption  of 
further  incursion  of  armed  bands  lm!b  Pales- 


tine. 

"B.  It  is  assumed  that  any  arrangement 
for  a  truce  will  be  carried  out  within  the 
framework  of  the  Implementation  of  the  res- 
olution of  the  General  Assembly  and  in 
strict  conformity  with  the  tlmeUble  pro- 
vided In  that  resolution." 

WOtnj>  AVOID  VIOLKMCZ 

It  will  be  seen  from  this  letter  that  the  aim 
of  avoiding  violence  In  Palestine  Is  one  which 
the  Jewish  Agency  and  the  Jewish  people 
of  Palestine  wholeheartedly  uphold. 

The  underlying  Idea  of  a  truce  is  most  wel- 
come to  us.  We  must  only  be  concerned  to 
pursue  the  aim  in  a  manner  that  will  insure 
a  real  truce  and  lead  to  a  lasting  peace  and 
not  produce  a  mere  breathing  spell  as  a  pre- 
lude for  renewed  violence  under  worse  con- 
.  dltlona.    In  particular  the  purposes  of  order 
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<lra«  particular  attention  to  para- 
4  of  our  letter  to  wblch   the  JewUb 
•ttpoUtes  "the  evaeuatlon  of  foreign 
•Btf  Ute  prevention  of  ftirther  incur- 
Of  MBM  banda  in  Palaatine"  as  in<lte- 
coadttion  of  any  trxjcc.    There  ta  no 
in   "a   truce   between    the    Arab   and 
eommunttlea  of  Palestine"  when  the 
eoaakmity  ta  merely  a  subaldlary  agmt 
wiMB  the  Jevtata  comtnuntty 
)  oUmt  tntcreat  but  to  defend  itaelf  and 
forward  to  the  fulfUlment  ot  an  au- 
tafrrmttonal   program,   axad   when 
B|>uree  at  agsreaakm  liea  outatde  the  eon- 
both  partlaa  and  floturlahes  unhindered 
very  center  of  the  country 
believe  that  we  are  Justified  in  claiming 
expulsion  and  that  the  fulQUment  of 
daun  ia  both  practical  and  neceaaary. 
e  anywhere  m  the  world  will  volun- 
slgn  a  truce  with  Invading  forcea  con- 
upon  it  and  poised  to  strtlte.     This 
be  not  a  truce.    It  would  tie  a  capitula- 
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authority  supervising  the  truce  should 

lave  much  diavciolty  in  locating  any  of 

large  uuiU.   though  some  individuals 

tM  found  to  have  merged  with  the  gen- 

population. 

paragraph  6  of  our  letter  of  March  17. 
lipulate   that  the   prrp<«ed   truce  ahall 
tamper  or  delay  the  implemeniatlon  of 
( lencral  Aaacrobly's  resolution  of  Nov   39. 
obvious  that  to  delay  the  implementa- 
of  that  resolution  would  be  no  neutral 
the  spirit  of  a  truce,  but  a  conceaalon 
praaaure  of  violence  to  the  main  objcc- 
of  tbe  attacking  party.    It  is  neceaaary 
this  point  clear  since  a  situation  may 
In  which  one  of  the  parties  makes  the 
conditional  on   the  suspension  of  the 
s  resolution,  while  tbe  other  party 
it  conditional  on  tbe  maintenance  of 
resolution. 

should  go  without  saying  that  there  can 

equation  tietween  the  upholding  of  an 

Instrument   and   Ita  violation. 

Sectirity  Council,  as  an  organ  of  the 

Nations,  can  hardly  take  any  other 
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main  principle  to  be  followed  la  to 

any  impression,  under  the  terms  of  a 

,  that  violence  ia  politically  rewarded. 

tt  ha  l«ft  free  by  tbe  conditions  of  the 

to  renew  itself  with  even  greater  vigor 

occaatoB  arlaca.  and  that  it  ia  encour- 

by  tbe  very  drcumstancca  of  tbe  truce 

Itaelf  lu  tbe  future. 


roa  AiTKowTT  wim  rowm 

'  mold  only  refer  to  oDe  overriding  ques- 

whlch  should  be  cleared  up  before  this 

is  voted.     Tbe  maintenance  of  a 

requires  an  authority  to  supervise  Ita 

by  both  parties,  if  and  when  they 

agreed   to   ita   terms.     This   auvbonty 

also  have  power  to  take  action  against 

violation  of  the  truce  by   one  of  tbe 
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Iti  particular  function  must  be  to  watch 
over  tbe  frontiers  atxl  prevent  their  viola- 
tion It  aeema  to  us  that  It  would  not  be 
rcell  itlc  to  ptirsue  this  matter  far  without 
aay  aMuraxkce  that  such  a  superviaory  au- 
thority to  avallatile.  The  United  States  can 
to  vnaware  that  the  issue  of  enforce- 
eaiuaat  be  shirked  in  the  Palestine 
.  not  even  In  tbe  maintenance  of  a 


prttl  lem 


ta  propoaed  that  tbe  General  Aaaembly 

once  again  in  special  session  "to 

furUiar  the  qucetlon  of  the  future 

or  PalaeUBe."    There  is  a  curl- 

U  Dot  Iroale.  eolnctdence  attached  to 

R  to  debated  here  today  1  year 

I  b  day  atoee  the  eame  reqtieet  waa  ortgl- 

tudij  presented  by  the  United  Kingdom.    It 


govt  mment 

oua. 

thto  propoaaL 


ta  phrased  in  isnguage  almost  Identical.  A 
word  has  been  added.  The  word  ia  "further." 
Thu  may.  or  may  not.  represent  progreaa. 

Up  to  this  moment  no  suggestions  have 
been  made  to  the  Security  Council  as  to  bow 
the  Assembly's  resolution  may  be  imple- 
mented. If  there  were  any  consultations 
OB  thto  aub]ect.  and  if  any  coacltatatis  were 
reached  on  their  result,  they  have  not  been 
reported. 

The  Jewtoh  Agency,  for  tta  part,  did  rubmtt 
to  the  confarenee  of  the  four  permanent 
of  the  Council  ita  concrete  pro- 
regarding  the  steps  that  might  be 
taken  by  the  8ecurity  Council  with  a  view 
to  ensuring  the  Implementation  of  the 
Asaembly's  resolution 

The  Jewish  Agency  is  not  aware  whether 
this  nlne-potnt  program  was  ever  discussed. 

In  motivating  bis  counsels  of  insction  to 
the  Security  Council,  the  distinguished  rep- 
reeenUtlve  of  the  United  3tatea  stated  that 
tt  has  l)een  found  impoaalble  to  Implement 
the  Assembly's  resolution  by  peaceful  means. 
Ore  may  zearch  the  text  of  the  resolution  in 
vain  for  any  provision,  express  or  implied, 
tliat  unless  It  can  be  carried  out  peacefully 
It  must  remain  inoperative. 

Tbe  aordld  record  of  how  every  propoeed 
step  of  the  Palestine  Commission  was  im- 
peded and  obstructed  Is  too  well  knowr  to 
need  repetition 

To  sum  It  up.  the  will  to  impletr.ent  the 
plan  peacefully  was  not  forthcoming  In  the 
abaence  of  that  will,  the  way  to  Implementa- 
tion has  not  t)een  found. 

Trusteeship  means  denial  or  at  least  post- 
ponement of  Independence.  We  believe  that 
we  are  ripe  for  independence.  So  are  the 
Arabs.  We  challenge  anyone  vo  prove  that 
we  are  not.  We  have  passed  the  threshold  of 
statehiwd     We  refuse  to  be  thrown  back. 

But  th^  United  States  Government, 
through  Its  Chief  Executive,  has  declared 
that  partition  still  remained  the  ultimate 
goal  of  its  Palestine  policy  and  that  thet 
propoaed  temporary  'rustecshlp  was  designed 
merely  to  pave  the  way  for  Its  peaceful 
achievement.  One  looks  In  vain  for  consistent 
reasoning  to  explain  this  deviation  from  the 
original  program.  If  the  reason  for  abandon- 
ing partition  as  an  immediate  objective  Is 
armed  opposition,  why  should  that  opposi- 
tion not  apply  to  a  trusteeship  the  only  pur- 
pose of  which  to  to  serve  as  an  interme.iiary 
stage  leading  toward  partition  in  the  future? 

It  is  surprising  that  not  a  single  one  of  the 
crucial  and  intricate  queetions  raised  by  triu- 
teeshlp  has  been  elucidated  by  the  United 
States  delegation.  The  second  draft  resolu- 
tion still  invites  the  Security  Council  to  set 
out  on  a  course  alth  no  clear  destUuitlon.  and 
no  milestones  on  the  wav. 


AppropriatiODS  for  Veterans' 
Admiaistratioa 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  GEORGE  W.  SARBACHER,  JR. 

lF  PINNSTLVAffU 

IN  THE  ROUSE  OP  RBPRESENTATIVI3 
Thursday.  April  1,  194t 

Mr  SARBACHER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
extremely  pleased  to  see  the  additional 
$3.000000  appropriation  for  the  Veter- 
ans' AdmiRlstration  in  this  bill  It  shows 
to  me  that  the  many  hours  of  hearings 
and  efforts  by  the  House  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs  were  not  in  vain. 

Our  chairman.  Hon.  Warn  N.  Rocns. 
has  worked  hard  and  often  under  dlffl* 


cult  conditions  both  In  the  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs Committee  and  the  Appropriations 
Committee  to  bring  the  true  conditions 
to  light.  She  has  truly  been  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  veterans  arid  has  served 
them  well.  On  behalf  of  them.  I  extend 
our  thanks  and  stneere  appreciation. 

One  warning,  however,  as  to  the  use  of 
these  additional  funds.  We  all  appreci- 
ate the  attemp>ts  at  economy  of  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  officials,  but  we 
want  it  accomplished  in  the  right  places. 
In  other  words,  the  unnecessary  "brass." 
not  the  real  producers  such  as  contact 
and  training  officers,  should  be  elimi- 
nated in  any  future  reduction  of  force. 

We  of  the  Veterans'  Affairs  Committee 
shall  be  watching  closely  this  action  and 
use  of  the  additional  funds  granted  to- 
day. 


Missouri  Vote-Fraad  Trials 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  P.  KEM 

or  Mtssouai 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  April  6  (legislative  day  of 
Monday.  March  29  <.  1948 

Mr.  KEM.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unan- 
imous cotisent  to  have  printed  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record  an  editorial  entitled 
"Up  to  Attorney  General  Clark"  from 
the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch  of  April  1. 
1948  The  editorial  deal.s  with  the  recent 
acquittal  in  the  United  Slates  district 
court  at  Kansas  City  of  certain  persons 
charged  with  vote  frauds  in  the  primary 
in  the  year  1946. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

OP  TO  ATTOCNIT   CEIfXtAL  CLAKX 

When  Attorney  General  Tom  Clark  re&di 
the  report  from  Kansas  City  on  the  acquitul 
of  Boss  UcKisslck  and  seven  others  on  vote 
fraud  charges,  here  are  two  things  for  him 
to  lieep  in  the  forefront  of  his  mind; 

1.  Due  to  the  blasting  of  the  safe  In  the 
JactEon  Ccunty  courthouse,  and  the  theft  of 
ballot  Ixwes.  much  vital  evidence  was  miss- 
ing at  the  trial.  Maurice  M.  MilUgao  and 
bis  aid.  Richard  K.  Phelps  were  put  to  no 
such  disadvantage  in  1936  as  the  same  Mr. 
Pbelpa  had  to  race  this  year,  as  special 
prosecutor.  In  1936  It  was  possible  to  mak- 
photographic  enlargements  of  ballots  ar.d 
poll  records  and  show  clearly  in  court  the 
nature  and  extent  of  fraud  after  fraud.  Tbla 
year  it  was  not  pooaible  to  do  this  with  a 
lot  of  the  evidence  since  it  was^  stolen  tie- 
tween  the  time  the  county  grand  Jury  first 
studied  It  and  found  it  proof  of  fraud  and 
the  time  for  It  to  be  used  in  the  belated 
Federal  inveetlgation  and  trial. 

2.  In  the  1936  trials,  the  Jurors  were  kept 
Xree  from  all  llkellbood  of  outside  influence 
from  the  time  the  trials  began  until  they 
were  concluded.  Under  Judge  Otis.  Jurors 
were  not  permitted  to  go  home  where  they 
might  have  received  telephone  calls.  threaU. 
or  inducemenu.  The  results  of  the  1936 
trials  were  230  convictions  and  no  acquittals. 
This  year.  Judge  Duncan  permltud  the 
Jurors  to  go  home  each  night.  He  also  per- 
mitted them  to  go  home  after  the  case  was 
concluded,  but  before  they  bad  come  to  a 
Tcrdkrt. 
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The  flrst  fact  makes  It  Attorney  General 
Cl.ark's  reaponalbility  to  redouble  the  effort* 
of  his  department,  which  Includes  the  FBI, 
to  find  out  who  blew  the  safe,  to  indict  the 
culprits,  and  to  bring  them  to  trial.  Enough 
time  has  passed  lor  the  FBI  to  have  found 
out  a  doaen  times.  Is  J.  Edgar  Hoover  ready 
to  aay  that  tbe  FBI  gives  up  on  this  Inside 
Job  of  safe  blowing?  The  FBI  has  cracked 
many  a  harder  nut,  and  Mr.  Hoover  and  Mr. 
Clark  both  know  It. 

Tbe  second  fact  makea  It  urgent  that  there 
be  an  Inveatlgatlon  Into  possible  pressures 
on  the  Jurors  outside  the  court.  Notwith- 
Btanding  tbe  ballot  thefts.  Mr.  Phelps  thinks 
there  was  sufftclent  evidence  to  make  the 
acquittals  'a  travesty  on  Justice."  That 
should  be  enough  for  Mr.  Clark,  who  ap- 
pointed Mr.  Phelps,  to  order  a  thorough  In- 
vestigation with  no  restrictionfl  on  tbe  FBI. 

Attorney  General  Clark  was  palnftUly  slow 
to  do  anything  about  the  1946  primary 
frauds.  He  acted  only  when  forced  into  it. 
He  can  atone  now  by  putting  the  great  In- 
fluence on  bla  office  full  behind  a  double- 
barreled  inveatlgatlon.  The  acquittals  do  not 
end  tbe  vote-fraud  case.  They  only  em- 
phasise that  there  is  much  more  to  And  out, 
much  more  to  bring  to  light. 


Address  by  tbe  Ambassador  From  Norway 
at  Madison,  Wis.,  aad  Statement  by 
Hon.  Alexander  Wiley,  of  Wisconsin 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ALEXANDER  WILEY 

or  WISCONSIN 

IN  THB  SXNATB  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  April  6  (legislative  day  of 
Monday,  March  29).  1948 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  there  be  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  the  text 
of  a  very  stimulating  and  forthright  ad- 
dress by  the  Honorable  Wilhelm  Mor- 
genstierne.  Ambassador  from  Norway  to 
cur  country,  which  His  Excellency  deliv- 
ered at  the  Norway  Week  dinner  in 
liadison,  Wis.,  on  March  31.  1948. 

I  also  ask  that  Immediately  following 
the  text  of  the  Ambassador's  speech 
there  be  printed  a  statement  which  I 
issued  on  his  inspiring  message. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
and  statement  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
In  the  Record,  as  follows: 

AOOaESS  BT  TBI  aXBASSADOB  OT  MOKWAT.  WTL- 
HSLM  MOaCEMSniXNE.  AT  THK  NORWAY  WXEK 
OnnflK,  MADISON,  WIS.,  MARCH   31,    1»4B 

Thank  you  very  much,  everybody,  for  let- 
ting me  come  to  Bladison  on  this  occasion. 
It  is.  Indeed,  a  fine  thing  on  the  part  of 
tbe  students  of  this  university  to  devote  1 
week  each  year  to  the  culture,  customs,  and 
problenu  of  another  country.  And  person- 
ally, of  course.  I  think  that  It  Is  particularly 
fine  that  this  year  you  have  selected  Nor- 
way. I  can  assure  you  that  we  have  plenty 
of  all  tboee  tbings — culture,  customs,  and 
problems. 

Standing  before  this  distinguished  audi- 
ence tonight,  there  are  many  things  coming 
to  my  mind.  One  of  them  I  will  diq>ose  of 
quickly,  though  reluctantly:  My  purely  per- 
aonal  pleasure  at  beli^  back  here  In  tbe 
Bute  of  Wiaconaln.  which  I  have  been  privi- 
leged to  Tlalt  on  numerotw  occasions  ever 
since  I  flrst  came  to  my  country's  legation 
in  Washington  in  1910.     I  know  •omethlng 


of  your  cities  and  your  farm  lands,  forest^ 
covered  bills,  and  lovely  lakes — with  or  with- 
out fish.  And  then  I  have  good  friends  here, 
which  counts  more  than  anything.  With 
warm  feelings  I  recall  my  friends,  Albert 
Schmedeman.  of  Madl&on,  who  was  Ameri- 
can Minister  to  Norway;  Congressman  Nels  P. 
Haugen,  Dr.  Adolph  Gundersen,  of  La  Crosse: 
Waldemar  Agsr,  of  Bau  Claire;  Olaf  Rove,  of 
Milwaukee. 

And  what  about  those  outstanding  Wis- 
consin men  of  Norwegian  heritage,  the  late 
Aad  Vlnje,  the  very  much  alive  Alexander 
V.'iley,  William  Evjue,  of  this  city;  Herman 
Ekern:  HJalmar  Rued  Holand — and.  by  the 
way,  where  Is  Ole  Bull. 

But  to  go  on:  I  appreciate  more  than  I 
can  say  to  be  a  guest  at  tbla  university. 
This  great  institution — not  only  of  learn- 
ing, but  of  progress  and  life.  Is  one  of  those 
factors — I  am  gradually  coming  to  them, 
which  make  up  that  extraordinary  relation- 
ship, rich  in  human  and  cultural  contacts, 
in  common  outlook  and  Ideals,  between  the 
people  of  Norway  and  the  people  of  Wis- 
consin. To  this  university  men  of  Norwe- 
gian birth  or  heritage — Rasmus  B.  Anderson, 
Julius  Olson.  Magnus  Swenson.  Paul  Knap- 
lund,  Conrad  ElvehJem.  Einar  Haugen — only 
to  mention  a  few — have  conUibuted  in  vari- 
ous ways  their  best  efforts  and  talents.  Al- 
ready long  before  the  last  war,  students  came 
here  from  Norway,  and  were  privileged  to 
study  at  various  departments  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Wisconsin,  and  at  the  Forest  Prod- 
ucts Laboratory  and  today,  as  we  well  know, 
a  considerable  number  erf  Norwegian  stu- 
dents are  offered  opportunities  here  which 
Norway  in  consequence  of  tbe  war  years, 
cannot  Just  now  give  them. 

And  now,  my  friends,  I  come  to  the  origin 
and  source  of  our  close  relationship  through 
the  years — that  chapter  in  history  which 
Norway  shares  with  America.  I  am  think- 
ing, of  course,  of  that  tremendous  event  in 
modem  Norwegian  saga  which  Is  the  emi- 
gration of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  Nor- 
wegian men  and  women  to  America  during 
the  last  120  years.  Already  in  1838—10  years 
before  Wisconsin  obtained  statehood — the 
flrst  Norwegian  immigrant,  Ole  Nattestad, 
settled  In  Rock  County.  And  in  the  fol- 
lowing years  thousands  upon  thousands  of 
his  countrymen  followed  in  his  wake,  until 
in  1890  the  Norweglan-bom  population  of 
Wisconsin  amounted  to  65.696  persons. 

We  cannot  forget  in  Norway  that  the  first 
Norwegian  church  In  America  was  the  church 
at  Muskego.  which  has  been  restored  and 
moved,  and  is  now  a  Norwegian-American 
shrine  at  Luther  Seminary  at  St.  Paul,  Minn. 
The  flrst  Norwegian  newpaper  in  the  United 
States  was  Nordlyset  (The  Northern  Light), 
which  flrst  appeared  in  the  Muskego  settle- 
ment In  1847.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that 
this  paper  had  as  its  chief  editorial  poUcy 
the  abolition  of  slavery. 

These  are  significant  facts — but  tbe  great, 
moving  drama  seems  to  me  to  be  that  con- 
tinuous trek  of  men,  women,  and  children, 
with  their  scant  belongings,  coming  from 
the  valleys  of  Norway  to  seek  new  homes  on 
the  rich,  generous  soU  of  America — soil  which 
their  homeland,  for  all  its  love,  could  not 
offer  them.  Here  they  came — with  what  Is 
sometimes  called  nothing — but  which  is 
truly  tbe  fundamental  riches:  A  stout  heart, 
strong  arms.  Indomitable  will,  eagerness  to 
build  a  home,  a  community,  a  state,  under 
freedom,  for  themselves  and  their  own.  They 
broke  the  prairie,  and  plowed  the  land  and 
saw  It  grow  and  prosper  around  them.  They 
were  not  only  in  harmony  with  America  as 
they  found  It,  but  they  made  their  own  con- 
tribution too.  they  left  their  imprint  on,  that 
spirit  of  the  Middle  West  which  U  a  potent 
factor  In  American  cultural  and  political  life 
today. 


In  a  remarkably  short  time  they  became 
Americans — without  any  necessity  of  sup- 
pressing their  Norwegian  heritage — because 
there  was  no  discord  between  their,  and  your, 
fundamental  instincts  and  way  of  life.  When 
the  Civil  War  came,  it  was  a  man  of  Norwe- 
gian birth.  Col  Hana  Heg,  who  led  tbe  famous 
15th  Wisconsin  to  battle  against  slavery,  and 
for  the  preservation  of  the  Union. 

And  so,  in  peace  and  In  war,  Norweglan- 
borii  citizens  of  Wisconsin  have  mixed  sweat 
and  blood  with  their  native  born  brothers. 
In  the  last  war,  again,  they  fought  with  tbe 
rest  of  you,  and  side  by  side  with  their  kins- 
men In  Norway,  the  great  battles  for  human 
freedom  and  for  government  of  and  by  the 
people. 

With  this  record,  and  in  this  spirit,  Mr. 
Governor,  I  come  here  today  as  the  repre- 
senUtlve  of  my  people,  my  KUig  and  my  gov- 
ernment, to  offer  our  sincere,  warm  thanks, 
our  tribute  and  our  good  wlshea  to  the  St^te 
of  Wisconsin  on  its  hundredth  anniversary. 
Our  people  have  shared  so  much  with  ycu. 
from  the  very  beginning— we  are,  so  to  say. 
boyhood  friends. 

And  I  think  that  perhaps  today.  In  the 
present  state  of  the  world,  the  Norwegian 
people  feel  closer  to  you  than  ever.  In  tbe 
spbrlt  of  that  ouUtandtng  cltlxen  of  your 
State.  Robert  M.  La  Follette.  we  both  stand 
for  liberty,  social  Justice,  and  human  rights. 
We  both  stand  unflinchingly  against  tyranny, 
dictatorship,  and  subversive  disruption  of 
popular  majorities.  We  both  trust  to  the 
end  the  good  sense  and  the  genius  of  tbe 
people. 

We  thank  the  State  of  Wisconsin,  through 
you  Mr.  Governor,  for  the  material  and  spir- 
itual advantages,  which  through  the  years, 
the  State  of  Wisconsin  has  offered  to  my 
countrymen,  and  for  an  environment  en- 
tirely congenial  to  their  aspirations  and 
Ideas  of  civic  government.  Opportimitles 
have  been  given  them  to  create  here,  in  per- 
fect harmony  with  tbeb-  fellow  Americans, 
those  free,  democratic  Institutions  which 
aim  at  the  material  and  spiritual  well-being 
of  every  man.  woman  and  child  who  call 
Wisconsin  their  home.  I  believe  that  many 
of  you  here  wUl  recall  tbe  unforgettable 
visit  to  Madison  of  tbe  Crown  Prince  and 
Crown  Princess  of  Norway  In  1939.  Tou  gave 
them  a  wonderful  reception  here,  and  tbe 
Crown  Prince  Interpreted  warmly  the  feel- 
ings of  the  Norwegian  people  with  regard  to 
your  State  and  your  people.  I  know  that 
Their  Royal  Highnesses  would  have  been 
happy  to  be  with  you  on  this  occasion. 

May  your  State  prosper,  may  the  people 
of  Wisconsin  enjoy  peace  and  happiness  In 
the  years  to  come.  May  history,  perhaps, 
some  time  say.  that  a  star  in  the  beaut) lul 
flag  of  America,  the  star  of  Wisconsin,  Bbines 
a  little  brighter,  l>eca\ise  hardy  men  and 
women  from  Ncwway  Joined  you  In  1883  and 
after. 

You  and  we,  and  all  humanity  are  long- 
ing desperately  for  peace,  for  real  peace.  Not 
a  cold  peace,  like  at  present,  but  a  warm 
brotherly  peace.  All  otir  common  Ideas  and 
plans  for  tbe  well-oelng  and  happiness  of  tbe 
common  man  are  bound  up  with  that  long- 
ing. But.  unfortunately.  It  Is  not  enough  to 
keep  repeating:  "Peace.  It  Is  wonderful."  In 
our  present  world,  peacemaking  is  a  compli- 
cated and  serious  btislness.  Peace  can  al- 
ways be  had,  by  individuals  and  nations,  by 
giving  In  on  every  point  untU  one  is  stripped 
of  everything— except  peace,  the  peace  of  tbe 
grave. 

No  one  could  love  peace  more  passicmately 
than  the  Norwegians  do.  History  is  our  wtt- 
nees.  Even  In  April  1940  we  could  have  had 
peace,  of  a  kind,  by  submitting  to  Hitler's 
outrageous  demands.  But  we  bad  to  ask 
ourselves:    What    price    peace?     When    the 
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people  stood  up  to  fight  the  Oer- 
I,  It  was  because  we  found  the 
high.  It  waa  because  we  loved  some- 
even  than  paaee.    We  loved  free- 
democracy    and   Justice    above   every- 

what  of  today?     I  have  been  aaked 
n  and  again.    Well,  what  a€  today? 
first  ea^baalM  the  fact  that  Norway 
understanding  anri  frtendahip  with 
.  and  we  expect,  and  wlah  with 
heart,  to  continue  to  do  so. 
If    that    situation    by    any    poaalble 
should  ever  change,  which  God  for- 
can   assure  you  that   the  Norwegian 
will  remain  true  to  Itself  and  to  lU 
We  shall  of  course  stand  up  against 
aggreaaor,  from  wherever  he  might 
We  ahall   fight   with  everything   we 
against    any    attempt    by    foreign    or 
Ice  enemies  to  destroy  our  freedom, 
dence.    and   democratic   Institutions. 
more   we   shall   prefer   to  die  on   our 
4ath«r  than   live  on  cur  Itnees.     It  Is 
conviction  that  the  ovarwhalai- 
ijonty  of  the  Norwegian  people  would 
perish    than    submit    to    terror    and 
impoaed  by  antidemocratic  forces. 
Norwegians  know  exactly  what  freedom 
beeause  for  five  long  years  we  were 
of   It.     We   realise,   as  our   w»r  poet 
"That  freedom  and  life  u  one."     We 
the  bonar.  the  daadly  oppresalve  silence 
brutal   force  usurpa  the  seat  of  the 
of  Laberty.     We  know  that  freedom, 
imply,  means  freedom  of  the  spoken 
liritten  word,  freedom  of  aaaembly.  free- 
of   warship,    freedom   frcm    want   and 
fear.     We  know  that  freedom  Implies 
of   law   and   equal   Justice   lor   all. 
can  coovtnc*  ua.  by  tortured  dialectics. 
reedom    meana    something    else.     We 
also  that  so-called  government  for  tllk 
It  either  by  a  benevolent,  auto- 
monarch,  or  by  a  totalitarian  dlcta- 
I  a  fraud.     What  we  want  U  a  govern- 
of  and  by  the  people,  then  the  rest 
care  of  Itself.    The  very  foundation 
Is  the  right  and  opportunity  for 
,  all  the  people,  through  universal 
d  free  end  ur\fettered  and  secret 
.  to  chooae  their  own  government. 
1  hen  for  the  people  to  feel  secure  In  the 
edge  that   those  thus  elected   sre  not 
ma^teis.   but  their  servants  and  their 
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Thi  it  Is  what  our  people  fought  for,  and 
died  |or.  That  Is  what  they  propose  to  live 
for. 

Thit  la  freedom.  That  la  democr&cy. 
That  Ij  Norway  and  America. 
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's  forthright,  courageous  statement 
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been  Interpreted   by  Soviet  Ruaala  aa 
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Now  that  the  European  recovery  program 
haa  been  passed,  we  are  looking  forward 
to  a  further  stiffening  in  the  stand  of  the 
other  nations  of  the  Scandinavian  bloc  and 
of  all  western  Europe. 

Norway,  which  felt  most  severely  the  lash 
ot  the  opprsaaor.  has  taken  the  lead  In 
•aaertlng  her  fieadoaa  against  the  reckleaa 
ambitions  of  any  other  oppreaaor.  We  pray 
that  Norway's  example  of  firm  Independence 
and  uncompramlslag  principle  will  be  fol- 
lowed by  all  of  western  Kurope  and.  in  par- 
ticular, by  the  people  of  Italy  in  the  elec- 
tion of  April  18 

Brave  words  followed  by  meaningful  ac- 
tions— that  la  the  keynote  of  Ambaasador 
Morgsnsttame's  addrcaa.  And  that  should 
be  the  keynote  for  America  and  all  of  Europe. 


Foreifn  Assittsnce  Act  of  I94S 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  A.  S.  MIKE  MONRONEY 

or  OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  ROUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  April  2.  1948 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the 
RscoRD,  I  would  like  to  call  the  attention 
of  the  House  to  an  excellent  letter  by 
Mrs.  Lotty  Von  Beunlngen.  an  official  of 
the  Dutch  Red  Cra<«.  This  letter  has 
been  of  interest  to  many  Members  of  the 
House  not  only  because  of  her  conclM 
description  of  the  material  needs  of 
Europe  for  reconstruction  and  recovery, 
but  aL<;o  for  the  need  for  spiritual  Inspi- 
ration and  leadership  to  help  them  re- 
build the  war-devastated  areas. 

The  letter  follows: 

Los  Ancxiks.  Calif..  February  23.  1948. 

DxAa  Mk.  Lams:  We  have  been  traveling 
atmut  SO  much  that  It  Is  only  now  that  I  can 
answer  your  letter  of  January  29. 

I  am  writing  about  Holland  becatise  It  Is 
my  own  country,  and  having  lived  there  right 
through  the  war.  the  German  occupation  and 
the  years  after.  I  know  what  Is  going  on 
there.  I  know  also  <hat  what  Is  going  on 
there  Is  going  on  all  over  Europe,  and  that 
this  m— ns  great  danger  for  the  European 
dSflMwraelss  and  for  the  United  Ststes. 

Much  of  Europe's  reconstruction  dejjends 
on  the  Marshall  plan  and  on  the  material 
help  of  America.  But  even  the  Marshall 
plan  will  rail  if.  together  with  material  aid. 
America  does  not  export  to  Europe  a  dynamic 
aslf-statalning  new  spirit,  the  Ideology  at  a 
Ood-lnsplred  democracy  that  will  be  an  an- 
swer to  war  in  the  future.  Old  Europe  Is  so 
worn  out  by  war.  enemy  occupation,  and  the 
groove  of  tradltkSM  that  it  needs  above 
everything  an  Idsology  which  will  give  a  high 
enough  incentive  for  living,  that  wUl  unite 
husband  and  wife,  parents  and  children, 
m.insgement  and  labor,  nation  and  nation, 
and  make  every  one  of  us  listen  to  Ood  again 
and  obey  Htm.  WUllam  Penn  said:  "Men 
must  be  governed  by  God.  or  they  will  be 
ruled  by  tyrants  "  If  freedom  la  to  last,  we 
need  a  pattern  of  Inspired  democracy  that 
nuUcea  It  more  dynamic  and  effective  than 
any  form  of  orgaiUaed  materialism. 

In  Holland  Immediately  after  the  libera- 
tion people  began  very  energetically  to  work 
on  the  reconstruction  of  our  country.  Many 
bridges  over  otir  big  rivers  that  were  blown 
up  by  the  Osrmans  have  been  rebuilt,  broken 
roads  rsconstmctsd.  dikes  mended,  sll  the 
floodsd  land  Biads  dry  again;  plans  to  rebuUd 
the  bombed  arsaa  and  the  atrtcken  towns  are 
ready.  Three  or  foor  famlllss  live  cheerfully 
In  ooc-:amUy  housss  bscauss  they  know  our 


Government  Is  going  to  make  every  poaalble 
effort  to  rebuUd  the  stricken  areas. 

But  now  a  sort  of  apathy  and  hopeless- 
ness has  got  In  because  of  lack  of  material. 
We  cannot  rebuild  houses  without  bricks  or 
wood  or  steel  or  cement  or  other  buUdlng 
materials.  We  have  remade  our  dikes,  and 
the  land  is  ready  to  cultivate  again,  but  there 
Is  no  fertilizer,  no  good  seed  to  plant.  Our 
workmen  and  our  farmers  sre  ready  to  work, 
but  It  Is  difflcult  to  do  a  maximum  day's  work 
on  indigestible  bread  made  of  a  mixture  of 
potatoes  and  second-rste  substitutes  for 
wheat,  hardly  any  butter  or  margarine  or 
fat.  very  little  meat  and  stigar.  etc.  Wsges 
are  very  high,  but  we  have  so  little  food  and 
textiles  that  people  are  unable  to  buy  food. 
clothes,  or  household  linen  for  their  families. 
After  their  work  they  come  bark  to  crowded 
houses  that  are  badly  heated  because  there 
Is  no  coal. 

AU  this  Is  breeding  discontent,  lack  of 
energy,  and  hopelessness,  which  hold  back 
the  speady  reconstruction  of  our  Nstlon  and 
Is  a  fertile  ground  for  Ideologies  creeping  In 
which  are  dangerous  to  democracy. 

I  believe  that  America,  lend  of  pioneers 
and  warm-hearted  people  whose  truly  great 
men  all  listened  to  Ood  and  depended  on 
Him,  can  give  Europe  a  spiritual  lead  that 
will  make  their  direly  needed  material  help 
so  effective  that  It  will  unite  the  European 
democracies  Into  a  stronghold  for  Ha  demo- 
cratic free  way  of  life. 
Tours  sincerely, 

Lorrr  Von  Bnnviircnf. 


New  Dealers'  Desertion  of  Truman 
Lacks  Logic 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DENNIS  CHAVEZ 

or  irsw  MKxico 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  April  6  (legiilative  day  of 
Monday.  March  29  >.  1948 

Mr.  CHAVEZ.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  article  en- 
titled "New  Dealers'  Desertion  of  Truman 
Lacks  LoKic."  by  Prank  R.  Kent,  from 
the  Washington  Post  of  la^t  Friday. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 
NKw    nsstnrs'   Dxsnmorf    or   nt^uAN    lacks 

LOGIC — SrOBAOIC         OXMANOS         THAT         PASTT 

"DrrcH'  psxsiscirr  sxxn  as  "stitpio" 
(By  Prank  R.  Kent) 

It  U  an  ironical  fact  that  ouuide  of  the 
South,  where  there  Is  a  special  reason,  the 
current  clamor  within  the  Democratic  Party 
against  Mr.  Truman  comes  not  from  the 
elements  that  logically  might  be  expected  to 
oppose  his  nomination  but  from  those  which 
by  every  rule  of  reason  should  support  him. 

Certainly,  he  deeply  distressed  conserva- 
tive and  sntl-New  Deal  Democrau  when  he 
vetoed  the  Taft-Hartley  bill;  when  he  came 
out  strongly  for  the  so-called  "civil  rights." 
Including  that  Pair  Employment  Practices 
Act  which  has  so  enraged  the  South:  when  he 
delivered  his  "State  of  the  Union"  measage 
In  which  he  went  far  to  the  left  on  social 
and  spending  IsglalaUon:  when  he  failed  to 
give  sneouragwnsnt  to  the  effort  to  reduce 
the  Bise  and  cost  of  the  Federal  bureaucracy. 

However,  it  U  dUBcult  to  see  In  any  of 
this — or  in  anything  else  Mr.  Truman  haa 
done — an  exctise  for  the  vicious  and  vocif- 
erous attstnpt  to  defeat  him  now  being  made 
by  the  worahlpful  followers  of  the  late  Mr. 
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Roosevelt.  On  the  contrary,  the  course  Mr. 
Truman  has  followed  should  have  especially 
endeared  him  to  these.  For,  without  excep- 
tion, every  policy  he  has  is  a  Roosevelt  policy. 
Not  one  Is  original  with  him.  Undoubtedly 
most  of  them,  such  as  the  civil  rights  pro- 
posals and  his  support  of  ihe  CIO  bosses,  are 
unsound  economically,  demagogic  politically, 
and  doubtful  constitutionally.  None  the 
less,  they  fup  Roosevelt  policies  and  as  such 
were  enthusiastically  advocated  by  the  very 
New  Deal  politicians,  columnists,  and  com- 
mentators who  today  are  trying  to  cut  his 
throat,  hypocritically  alleging  that  he  has 
"abandoned  the  Roosevelt  policies." 

This  is  so  transparently  false  that  one 
wonders  at  the  effrontery  of  those  who 
charge  it.  Actually,  the  only  two  things 
alleged  by  these  screeching  antl-Trumanites 
which  can  be  even  measurably  sustained  are 
(1)  that  he  has  faUed  to  keep  In  his  adminis- 
tration certain  notorious  New  Dealers, 
notably  James  M.  Landls:  (2)  that  he  re- 
versed himself  on  the  Palestine  Issue. 

So  far  as  the  first  is  concerned,  it  Is  true 
Mr.  Truman  made  no  effort  to  retain  a  num- 
ber of  these  self-advertised  statesmen,  but  in 
most  cases  there  are  adequate  reasons  for 
not  doing  so.  In  the  case  of  Mr.  Landls.  it 
was  a  kindness  to  him  that  Mr.  Truman  "took 
the  rap"  without  publicly  proclaiming  the 
reasons. 

As  to  the  second.  Mr.  Truman  s  original 
advocacy  of  Palestine  partition  was  politi- 
cally inspired  by  a  desire  to  hold  the  big 
New  York  Jewish  vote  upon  which  the  ma- 
chine politicians  count  so  heavily.  That 
was  not  an  admirable  action.  But  later, 
when  he  realized  his  mistake  and  was  con- 
vinced by  the  State  Department  and  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  that  the  national  se- 
curity was  Imperiled,  he  reversed  himself. 
And  that  was  an  admirable  action,  non- 
political  and  courageous. 

Whatever  Mr.  Truman's  'leflclencles.  it 
seems  plain  he  is  getting  very  shabby  treat- 
ment from  a  group  with  a  very  poor  case 
against  him.  Particularly  mean  Is  the  yap- 
ping of  the  Roosevelt  brothers,  Franklin,  Jr., 
and  Elliott.  As  for  M.'s.  Roosevelt,  when  she 
left  for  England  she  was  neutral.  Recently 
some  of  her  self-appointed  spokesmen  de- 
clared she  will  stand  by  her  sons,  that  she  is 
a  very  great  woman  whom  millions  love  and 
follow.  Perhaps  so.  but  there  are  other  mil- 
lions who  regard  her  as  a  very  dull,  self- 
righteous,  and  tiresome  person,  and  who  will 
certainly  go  m  the  opposite  direction. 

It  seems  exceedingly  unlikely  that  this 
drum-beating.  anti-Truman  drive  will  alter 
the  conviction  of  General  Elsenhower  that 
a  Presidential  nomination  is  something  he 
distinctly  does  not  want,  especially  one  from 
a  wrty  not  his  own  and  engineered  by  In- 
dividuals whom  he  does  not  highly  esteem. 
Clearly,  the  sort  of  draft  now  suggested  is 
one  in  which  he  would  have  to  connive.  Few 
believe  that  after  his  unequivocal  statement 
he  could  be  inducted  to  do  anything  remotely 
savoring  of  stultification.  It  Is  Incredible 
that  he  would  permit  himself  to  be  used  by 
parsons  whose  motives  are  so  completely 
transparent  and  so  wholly  sel^sh.  In  brief, 
It  Is  unlikely  General  Elsenhower  can  be 
played  for  a  sap. 

Of  course,  it  is  possible  Mr.  Truman  may 
be  frightened  by  the  kind  of  publicity  the 
people  behind  this  drive  are  able  to  com- 
mand. But  those  who  know  him  best  do 
not  think  so.  One  reason  Is  that  he  Is  not 
the  sort  of  man  to  be  scared  out  of  a  fight 
Just  because  the  odds  are  against  him.  An- 
other Is  that  certainly  he  will  lose  more  self- 
respect  and  go  down  In  history  as  a  shoddy 
character  If  he  quits  under  this  kind  of  fire 
than  If  he  stands  up  and  takes  his  licking  no 
matter  how  bad  It  may  be.  Hoover.  Landon, 
and  WUllam  H.  Taft  aU  gained  In  public 
esteem  through  defeat. 

Still  another  reason  Is  that  there  may  be 
a  change  of  political  scenery  before  next  No- 
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vember.  In  1946  Mr.  Truman's  prestige  was 
so  low  that  a  demand  was  made  that  he  re- 
sign. In  6  months  he  was  running  ahead  In 
the  popularity  polls.  This  Is  not  to  say  Mr. 
Truman  can  duplicate  that  performance. 
Things  look  worse  for  him  now  than  they  did 
then.  But  it  Is  possible.  In  any  event, 
under  existing  circumstances,  his  stupidity 
In  allowing  this  gang  to  ditch  him  would  be 
exactly  equal  to  the  stupidity  of  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  In  doing  the  ditching.  Their 
fortunes  are  inseparably  linked.  In  tearing 
down  Mr.  Truman  all  these  snorting  liberals 
can  do  Is  to  make  a  bad  situation  worse. 


German  Paintings 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  J.  WILLIAM  FULBRIGHT 

OF   ARKANSAS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  April  6  {legislative  day  of 
Monday.  March  29),  1948 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
In  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  edi- 
torial entitled  "German  Paintings,"  from 
the  Washington  Pest  of  this  morning. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

ceucan  PAINTINCS 
Completely  apart  from  any  concern  for 
their  security,  we  are  wholly  in  accord  with 
the  proposals  to  retain  the  German-owned 
art  treasures  in  this  country  for  another 
year.  There  could  be  no  better  evidence  of 
the  popular  appreciation  of  this  magnificent 
heritage  than  the  crowds  that  have  been 
visiting  the  National  Gallery  of  Art  since 
these  paintings  were  put  on  display.  Some 
404.C31  persons  attended  the  National  Gal- 
lery during  the  first  19  days  of  the  exhibi- 
tion; and  on  Sunday  a  turnout  of  62.983 
made  impossible  anything  but  a  fleeting 
glimpse. 

If  there  Is  such  great  Interest  In  Wash- 
ington, it  Is  a  reasonable  assumption  that 
there  would  be  a  similar  reception  for  the 
paintings  elsewhere  in  the  country  whei-e 
there  is  normally  less  access  to  such  cul- 
tural advantages.  For  this  reason  we  agree 
heartily  with  the  purposes  of  the  Fulbrlght 
bill  to  provide  for  totirs  of  the  paintings 
under  the  supervision  of  the  National  Gal- 
lery— a  move,  incidentally,  which  Senator 
FtTLsaiCHT  had  been  preparing  in  constUta- 
tion  with  the  War  Department  and  the  Na- 
tional Gallery,  even  before  the  current 
wave  of  comment.  Senator  FtJLBRicHT's  sen- 
sible proposal  is  enhanced  by  a  provision 
that  reasonable  admission  fees  be  charged 
and  that  the  proceeds  be  turned  over  to 
the  International  Children's  Emergency 
Fund  for  the  benefit  of  German  children. 

It  Is  doubtful  whether  the  paintings 
would  see  any  such  utUlty  if  they  were  re- 
turned to  Germany  In  these  days  of  unrest. 
Indeed,  the  fact  that  they  were  found 
cached  In  a  salt  mine  does  not  speak  well 
of  the  Nazi  regard  for  them.  A  decision  to 
keep  the  paintings  temporarUy  In  the 
United  States  need  raise  no  question  of  their 
ownership.  That  ownership  Is  specifically 
recognized  In  the  Fulbrlght  bUl.  and  It 
could  be  Implemented  further  by  adopting 
the  suggestion  made  by  several  persons  to 
bring  over  German  curators  to  explain  and 
protect  the  paintings.  In  providing  for  the 
eventual  return  of  the  paintings  to  Ger- 
many, the  United  States  wUl  be  completely 
reversing  the  policy  of  the  Nazis,  who  pU- 


fered  Europe  of  Its  art  from  one  end  to 
the  other  as  a  "right"  of  conquest.  The 
truth  Is  that  art  treasures  such  as  these  are 
not  exclvisively  the  property  of  one  country: ' 
rather,  they  are  a  trust  for  the  people  of 
the  world.  The  safeguarding  of  these  paint- 
ings for  the  time  being  In  the  United  States 
would  merely  be  assurance  that  this  trtist 
wUl  be  respected. 


The  Teose  Situation  in  Berlin 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  FRANCIS  J.  MYERS 

OF  PENNSTLVANTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  April  6  (legislative  day  of 
Monday,  March  29).  1948 

Mr.  MYERS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  inserted  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  the  script 
of  a  very  excellent  analysis  of  the  tense 
situation  in  Berlin  which  was  delivered 
at  8  o'clock  this  morning  by  George  E. 
Reedy  over  radio  station  WOL  in  Wash- 
ington. 

In  his  commentary  on  the  Berlin  sit- 
uation. Mr.  Reedy  paid  particular  trib- 
ute to  General  Clay  and  the  officers  and 
men  of  our  Army  in  Berlin  for  their  calm, 
firm,  disciplined  conduct  in  a  situation 
which  might  well  have  provided  the 
spark  to  set  off  a  war  we  hopie  will  never 
occur.  , 

As  Mr.  Reedy  pointed  out  in  his  com- 
mentary, the  Russian  intransigence  and 
arrogance  in  connection  with  its  attempt 
to  seal  off  Berlin  from  western  Germany 
provided  a  situation  in  which — and  these 
are  the  commentator's  words— "any  hot- 
head with  a  gun  could  start  world  war 
in.  One  shot  would  have  touched  off  a 
major  collision,"  Mr.  Reedy  said,  "and 
full-scale  military  conflict." 

Recently  we  had  a  situation  In  Vienna 
which  could  also  have  led  to  war  had 
American  troops  and  their  commanders 
not  shown  truly  courageous  restraint  in 
the  face  of  most  extreme  provocation, 
when  an  American  boy  was  shot  in  the 
back  in  a  cowardly  display  of  a  drunken 
Russian  soldier's  arrogance  and  besti- 
ality. 

When  we  recall  how  many  bloody  wars 
have  been  started  in  history  by  incidents 
of  a  similar  nature.  I  think  we  all  owe  our 
heartfelt  gratitude  to  the  men  and  of- 
ficers of  our  Army  in  the  hot  si>ots  of  the 
world  for  the  remarkable  restraint  they 
have  exerci-sed  while  at  the  same  time 
pursuing  a  firm  and  honorable  policy. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  broad- 
cast was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

The  Berlin  situation  has  suddenly  been 
eased,  and  Americans  can  heave  a  deep  sigh 
of  relief.  The  tension  la  stUl  there,  and  the 
difficulties  are  many,  but  one  thing  has  been 
demonstrated.  Ovur  interests  are  being  pro- 
tected by  top-notch  men. 

It  18  difficult  to  Imagine  a  tougher  situa- 
tion than  that  faced  by  our  forces  In  Ger- 
many last  week.  The  Russians  stiddenly 
closed  off  Berlin  from  the  rest  of  the  world. 
We  were  unable  to  supply  our  soldiers  or 
cIvUlana — by  raUroad. 
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Bovlvta,  In  t)Mv 


arroKBnt  nun- 

to  which  w«  could 

^bmlt.     They    w«nt«d    to    board    our 

and    tBT«>tigate    tb«    documents    of 

MHOfvr.    Furtbennor*.  th«y  refused 

omr  the  situs  tlon.  to  resch  a  eom- 


mflltary  I— dsrs  r«*et«d  calmly  but 
qalck|y.  Th«y  rsftissd  to  •oesd*  to  any  of 
1  dsBMllds.  Instead,  they  met 
with  fore*.  Modude  with  blockade; 
mean  Iqm,  supplying  Berlin  by  transport 
alrcrat. 

It  s  ould  be  an  understatement  to  call  the 
fttiDOBtMrs  tense.     It  was  obviously  a  situ- 
ation (Wbare  any  hot-bead  with  a  gun  could 
war  IXL    Od*  abot  would  have 
a  BAjor  cnlUaton  aad  full-scale 
mlllt^y  conflict. 

Iv«  rf  mors  had  to  ba  eaactly  the  right 
move.  Tb  act  wildly  would  have  provoked 
•  shcottnff  war      To  hav*  gtrvn  In  at  any 


potnt  would  base  bean  a  tfamoastraUon  of 
weakness  which  the  RuasUns  would  hsve 
cxplo  ted  to  the  fullest  extent. 

It  s  a  tribute  to  our  armed  fotces  that 
tbey  made  neither  mistake.  As  a  result, 
prestige  has  been  Increaaed  tre- 
BMndoualy.  Wa  have  gained  a  moral  victory 
vtll  tell  heavily  in  the  Onal  accotuitlng. 
we  are   not   out-of- the- woods. 
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The  problem  of  American- 
is  pmt  as  acute  as  It  has 
for  the  past  several  months.  But  we 
sstablUhsd  a  pattara  which  should 
aa  a  guide  for  future  conduct, 
may — axui  probably  will — find  the  Com- 


munitU  just   as   recalcitrant   In   all   futxire 
dealings.     But  In  thU  case  ere  have  forced 
to  Mk  tor  m  vmtmtmoem.    Been  if  the 
la  a  talsaaala.  that  alngle  fact 
te  of  l■^lartan«a. 

Tbf  real  danger  of  the  Berlin  situation 
not  thst  the  Oomaunlau  were 
battlgarent.  They  are  always  belliger- 
ent. There  Is  nothing  new  about  that.  The 
real  langer  was  that  they  even  refused  to 
talk    >ver  the  situation. 

I  p*h«r  words,  they  wsre  laying  down  their 
an  a  take-lt-or-laave-it  basis.    The 
that  we  eould  either  take  It 
to  war.    Apparently  they  expected  us 
to  hdrable  oundves  and  taks  it. 

Th  I  Russian  request  for  a  conference  to 
talk  ( iver  the  question  Is  ■  plain  case  of  bsck- 
tnir  <  own.  No  aotouAt  of  bluster  on  their 
part  jean  conceal  that  (act  from  the  world. 
of  oool  flrmneaa  has   paid  rich 


are  other  trouble  spots  throughout 
If  we  can  fuUuw  the  Berlin  policy 
we  may  find  that  we  are  bring- 
world  much  closer  to  peace  than  It 
In  a  long  time.    Ttiere  is  every  resson 
we  Will  do  Just  that, 
ta  paaatag.  it  Is  an  aeaOant  time  to 
t  rlbuto  to  Oenersi  Clay  and  the  Army 
who  stood  so  firm  in  Berlin.     They 
provan  that  Ameriean  BOUcy  is  both 
ud  raaponaible.     Thay  have  provided 
k|nd  of  leadership  so  badly  needed  by  a 
world. 


the  sorld 
aver)  vheire, 
tag  t  le 
aaa  b  mb 
to  be  leve 
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Let't  Be  Kind  to  Caofress 


■mNSION  OP  REMARKS 


HON.  EMANUEL  CELLER 

or  NTW 


nix  HonsB  OF  RBPaamrrATivB 

ThMTMUiw.  AprU  I,  194i 

CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
to  extend  my  nmimxks,  I  herewith 
,  In  the  RscoAB  B  cheerful  refrain 


which  appeared  In  the  New  York  Times 
magazine  section  of  April  4. 1948 : 
SONS  ros  aoLoisa— OS.  lst's  n  aun  to 

Aprfl  is  a  month  of  gladness. 
April's  fresh  snd  April  s  gay; 
And  in  hovel  and  la  i 
Botmdless  Is  the  seol^ 
fadea  away. 
'  BOW  the  casual  greeting. 
Now  a  smile  attends  the  nod: 
Klndnesa.  like  a  cuddly  kitten. 
SteaU  upon  the  hardeat-bitUn 
And  they  thxt)w  no  clod. 
Countrymen,  be  true  to  April f 
All  should  be  our  friends  In  spring. 
For  a  day.  then,  try  withholding 
Carping,  nagging,  chiding,  scolding — 
Come,  and  with  me  sing: 

Let  us  be  gentle  with  Congreaa. 

Let's  send  ev'ry  one  of  'em  flowers? 

Let  nobody  gro\ise  at  the  Senate  or  House; 

Let's  substitute  sweetness  for  glowers  I 

(It's  only  (or  34  hours.) 

Let's  have  orations  and  banquets. 

And  telegrams  gushing  with  praise. 

And  radio  shows,  and  we'll  get  Billy  Roae 

To  put  on  some  gala  displays. 

Por  who  can  be  bitter  In  April? 

The  Jaundice  of  winUr's  behind  I 

Let's  shower  good  will  over  Capitol  Bill; 

Tes;  even  to  Congress  be  kind! 

How  amaaed.  yet  how  delighted 
Members  of  the  Hoxise  will  be. 
From  oomplaint  and  indignation. 
Ftom  refvoof  and  scctisatlon. 
Briefly  to  be  free ! 
Can  t  you  see  the  tears  of  pleasure 
Streaming  from  the  Senate'a  ranks? 
Hear  the  speeches  of  rejoicing, 
Speaker  after  speaker  voicing 
Gratitude  and  thanks? 
Let  them  share  the  fellow-feeling 
April  In  our  hesru  implants! 
True,  it  is  unprecedented. 
True,  it  may  be  soon  repented. 
But — let's  take  the  chancel 

Let  us  be  tender  to  Congrsaa. 

Oonalderatc.  cordial.  an4  Mand: 

tetl  hammw  their  baeka  with  aflectionate 

whacks. 
Let's  give  the  poor  fellows  s  hand. 
(Fbr  only  1  day.  understand?) 
Let's  have  the  parades  snd  proceaalons 
With  Hollywood  gala  in  each  float. 
And  bands,  with  algrettaa.  and  tha  Army's 

cadets 
(With  mule) .  and  the  Navy's  (with  goat). 
No  editor's  stricture. 
No  aotyvaamafs  blast 
Mnrt  aaar  the  dear  picture 
TUl  midnight  is  past! 
Ws'rs  kind  to  ths  si:hnsi»er  and  spaniel. 
To  ainner  In  hoosegow  confined — 
So.  heedleas  of  party:  Two  cheera.  make  'em 

hearty! 
TO  Congreaa  let's  alao  be  kind! 
Tea.  even  to  tham  lefa  be  kindl 

— ArtAtir  JTraeier. 


Peace  Appeal  to  Stalia  Prapase^ 

EXTENSION  OF  RKllARKS 
or 

.  DENNIS  CHAVEZ 


IN  THl  SBNATB  OF  THB  UNTTKD  STATES 

rveMiay.  Aprti  t  iltgiaiative  day  of 
Mondaw.  Marth  2f ),  1949 

Mr.  CHAVEZ.  Mr.  President.  I  hardly 
ever  agree  with  Mr.  Drew  Pearson,  who 
writes  tha  Washington  Merry -Qo-Round, 


but  It  seems  that  once  In  a  while 
he  can  be  inspired.  In  his  column  of 
recent  date  he  wrote  under  the  headline 
"Peace  Appeal  to  Stalin  Proposed."  I 
really  think  this  was  inspired,  so  I  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  that  it  be  printed  In 
the  Appendix  of  the  RtcouD 

There  Ijeing  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcord, 
as  follows : 

i«ACs  srvBSL  TO  wtALin  rsopoasD 
(By  Drew  Pearson) 

These  are  days  when  it  Isn't  easy  to  write 
a  column.  It's  partly  the  cherry  blossoms, 
tha  magnolia  trees  In  front  of  the  White 
House,  and  the  violets  in  my  own  back  yard. 
They  make  closed-door  cominlttee  meetings. 
Army -Navy  feuds  over  afi7>lane  carrlera — the 
things  editors  pay  me  to  write  about — dull 
and  drab  in  contrast. 

The  world  looks  so  fresh  and  clean  txuX 
ready  to  begin  life  over  again — at  least  na- 
ture's part  of  it.  So  you  don't  want  to  write 
about  backstage  sktUdtiggery  or  CommunLits' 
threats  or  preparations  for  war.  And  you 
can't  help  but  think  that  If  man's  part  In 
this  world  only  kept  up  with  nature's  piirt, 
we  wouldn't  have  to  worry  about  war  tJid 
preparations  for  war. 

All  thsse  things  make  me  sad  and  de- 
prsaascl.  I  ahouldn't  be.  For  my  grand  ion 
has  Jtist  come  to  see  me.  He's  red-heaced. 
named  for  me,  and  cute  enough  to  make  7ou 
forget  all  the  headachea  of  the  world—ex- 
cept when  you  remember  that  be  and  a  lot 
of  other  kids  are  being  brought  into  a  world 
of  atomic  bombs,  germ  warfare,  rockets,  and 
guided  mlssUss. 

WhUe  these  kids  grow  up  we  sit  mute  ^md 
helpless — we  who  are  supposed  to  know  some- 
thing about  government — merely  watch  the 
world  drift  toward  another  war. 

Hope  la  the  symbol  of  Easter— the  hope  in- 
spired by  Christ  risen  from  the  dead.  Hope 
was  never  more  desperstely  needed  than  sow. 
And  as  I  look  round  the  country  there  ts  one 
thing  that  gives  me  hope— the  American  peo- 
ple. That's  our  greatest  wealth— our  line, 
wonderful,  generoua  people.  You  have  to  go 
out  as  I  did  on  the  Friendship  Train  to  know 
and  appreciate  them. 

And  the  greateat  hope  of  other  countrica  Is 
exactly  the  same  thing— the  people.  I  klso 
found  that  France  and  lUly  were  full  of  tha 
same  kind  of  waim-hearted.  friendly,  eiter 
pe<iple  Their  one  great  hope  was  peace  and 
friendship. 

Ths  funny  thing  is  that  despiU  all  the 
propagaitda  and  iron  curtain  between  us,  I'm 
sure  the  Russian  people  are  exactly  the  suns 
wsy  —If  you  can  ever  get  by  their  rulers. ,  At 
least  they  were  when  I  waa  In  Siberia.  Ttiey 
get  sentimental  over  cherry  blossoms.  Ihey 
get  worried  sbout  the  future.  And  they  d  Jn*t 
want  their  babiea  to  grow  up  to  be  cannon 
fodder  any  more  than  we  do. 

So  if  you  could  |nK  get  the  Russian  and 
American  people  together— let  them  know 
each  other,  mingle  with  each  other,  trust 
each  other,  then  we  wouldn  t  have  to  warty 
about  war.  For  people  don't  start  wars.  It's 
the  kings  snd  dlcutors  and  fanatics  who 
push  people  into  wars. 

That,  of  course,  u  exactly  why  the  14  bcsses 
th»    Politburo    hsve    sn    iron    cur  sin. 
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That's  why  they're  ao  careful  to  keep  for- 
eigners out.  why  the  R*d  Army  in  Oernany 
and  Austrui  ts  kept  isolated. 

Some  time  ago  I  uiked  with  Sacretary  of 
State  Marahall  about  making  one  laat  appeal 
direct  to  Stalin  to  get  the  American  and 
Russian  people  together.  Stalin  to  al^vaya 
talking  about  Ruasls's  desire  for  pesce  and 
America's  threat  to  the  world:  so  let's  call 
him  on  It:  let's  put  it  to  lilm,  squarcl;  on 
the  line,  that  the  wsy  to  peace  is  through  the 
mingling  of  people.  And  make  the  appeal 
publlo — for  all  the  world  to  know. 
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Por  a  time  I  thought  Oeneral  Marshall 
was  going  through  with  this  idea. 
He  didn't,  but  it's  still  not  too  late. 
It's  not  too  late  also  to  print  several  mil- 
lion copies  of  such  sn  appeal  In  different 
languages  and  drop  them  In  Yugoslavia, 
Romania,  Czechoslovakia,  and  all  over 
Europe  to  show  that  we  really  want  peace — 
that  we  made  a  proposal  of  Russian-American 
friendship.  We  should  keep  on  dropping 
copies  of  this  speech  behind  the  iron  curtain, 
telling  the  Russian  people  we  are  their 
friends.  MUllons  of  copies.  It  would 
countersct  a  lot  of  lies.  More  Important,  it 
might  prevent  war. 

Sometimes  from  our  lowest  depths  the 
best  things  come.  This  week  most  of  us 
went  to  church.  We  listened  to  Easter  ser- 
mons. But  outside  of  churc'n  many  of  us 
forget  about  the  greatest  Spokesman  who 
ever  lived.  So  let's  put  some  of  His  words 
and  thoughts  into  that  plea  for  friendship 
with  the  Russian  people — if  Oeneral  Mar- 
ahall vsrlll  only  make  It. 

If  that  appeal  Is  made  It  might  remind  the 
world — and  Russia — that  In  Christ's  day  the 
world  was  pretty  much  the  way  It  Is  now. 
Men  needed  guidance.  They  were  swayed  by 
greed,  selfishness,  doubt — as  many  of  us  are 
now. 

But  a  great  principle  was  laid  down  In 
that  day — a  great  goal  for  all  mankind — the 
Sermon  on  the  Mount.  And  while  the 
United  SUtes  has  laeen  following  It  only 
imperfectly,  we  still  believe  It  can  be  applied 
to  our  relations  with  other  nations  and  other 
men.  So,  casting  no  stones,  and  not  without 
sin.  we  Invite  our  potential  enemy  to  Join 
us  in  a  new  Journey  down  the  road  of  friend- 
ship. 

This  appeal  might  fall  on  stony  ground. 
It  might  fall  on  the  sands  and  quickly  be 
washed  away.  But  If  only  one  part  fell  on 
fertile  soil  anywhere  In  Europe,  the  appeal 
would  be  worth  making. 


An  Englishman  Speaks 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HUBERT  S.  ELLIS 

or  WEST  VIXCINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  6,  1948 

Mr.  ELLIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  Dr.  Fried- 
rich  A.  Hayek,  Austrian-bom  British 
economist  and  professor  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  London  since  1931,  according  to 
a  news  Item  in  the  Chicago  Tribune  this 
week,  warned  in  an  interview  given  at 
the  University  of  Cl^cago  that  Ameri- 
can aid  to  Europe  under  the  Marshall 
plan  should  be  financed  by  higher  taxes 
on  the  American  people,  less  govern- 
ment spending  at  home,  and  a  further 
increase  in  production  for  shipments 
abroad. 

Thus  an  Englishman  speakj,  telling 
American  taxpaj'ers  v;hat  to  do  to  sup- 
port Europe's  socialistic  economy  while 
they  nationalize  all  industry  and  use 
our  hard  American  dollars  to  wipe  out 
every  vestige  of  private  enterprise — the 
keystone  of  America's  greatness. 

In  my  statement  in  the  House  on 
March  29  on  the  Marshall  plan.  I  stated 
that  our  foreign  policy  was  being  dic- 
tated by  our  debtor  nations,  and  here 
they  are  telling  us  in  plain  language  what 
to  do. 


America  Endangered  by  Bureaucratic 
Military  Power 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PAUL  W.  SHAFER 

or   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  24.  1948 

Mr.  SHAFER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
permission  to  extend  my  remarks  I  in- 
clude the  following  timely  editorial  by 
John  L.  Knight  which  appeared  in  the 
Detroit  Free  Press,  Sunday,  April  4: 

AMERICAN    DZMOCaSCT   ENVANGESED  BT    MILITABT 
BUSEAUCaACT    POWER 

Ever  since  the  United  States  did  a  volte 
face  on  Palestine  partition,  Walter  Winchell 
has  been  certain  the  "military  pdrty"  is 
running  America. 

Actually,  mUltary  men  have  risen  to  the 
most  Important  positions  of  civil  authority 
throughout  the  Presidency  of  Harry  S. 
Truman. 

President  Roosevelt  liked  the  military 
side,  particularly  anything  connected  with 
the  United  States  Navy.  But  Roosevelt 
never  permitted  a  doubt  as  to  who  was  the 
teal  commander  In  chief. 

Truman,  on  the  other  hand,  Is  literally 
ovi'rwhelmed  by  the  importance  of  military 
brass  and  braid.  He  has  a  special  weakness 
for  the  three-  and  four-star  variety. 

Historically,  our  form  of  government 
yields  to  military  ascendancy  in-  time  of  war 
and  returns  to  civilian  control  once  the  peace 
has  been  declared. 

The  transition  Is  certain  to  be  slow,  how- 
ever, since  the  civilian  elements  that  have 
been  "out"  need  time  to  rebuild  their 
strength  and  the  military  "ins"  continue  to 
flex  their  muscles  and  dislike  to  relinquish 
power. 

In  peacetime,  the  military  men  become 
shrewd  and  sharp  politicians.  In  order  to 
get  their  budget  requirements  from  Con- 
gress, they  have  learned  to  give  approval  of 
the  type  of  pork-barrel  legislation  that 
dredges  obscure  creeks,  builds  useless  dams, 
and  preserves  ancient  inland  forts  as  active 
fighting  units  in  the  districts  of  Influential 
Congressmen. 

While  such  old-fashioned  political  tactics 
are  no  longer  necessary  in  the  year  of  the 
big  scare,  one  doesn't  need  to  scratch  an 
admiral  or  a  general  very  hard  to  uncover 
the  color  of  hla  political  underwear.  They 
are  all  flrst-rate  lobbyists  for  the  branch  of 
service  to  which  they  belong. 

Following  World  War  I,  the  transition  from 
military  to  civilian  control  was  more  rapid. 
In  the  first  place,  the  Military  Establishment 
was  not  large  compared  with  World  War  II 
standards.  Secondly,  the  postwar  oroblems 
were  somewhat  dissimilar. 

There  was  no  threat  of  an  all -enveloping 
communism  spreading  over  Europe  nor  were 
any  dictators  running  amok  with  plans  of 
world  conquest. 

A  mild  "Pershing  for  President"  campaign 
was  launched  but  It  had  none  of  the  en- 
thusiasm or  spontaneity  of  the  Elsenhower 
boom  or  even  the  wide  appeal  of  the  care- 
fully planned  MacArthur  movement. 

This  time  the  "military  power,"  as  Winchell 
calls  It.  is  far  more  flnnly  entrenched  than 
Congress  Itself. 

If  you  do  not  believe  we  are  seeing  today's 
world  situation  through  military  eyes,  a  re- 
capitulation of  the  military  men  who  sit  In 
the  highest  civilian  positions  is  worth  study- 
ing. Hanson  Baldwin  put  It  together  in 
Harper's  magazine. 

There  Is  Admiral  WUllam  D.  Leahy,  the 
President's  chief  of  staff— a  post  which  Bald- 


win describes  as  "of  great  power  and  inti- 
mate iniluence." 

George  C  Marshall,  general  of  the  Army, 
Is  Secretary  of  State.  The  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  occupied  areas  was  MaJ. 
Oen.  John  H.  Hildring  and  later  Charles  ■. 
Saltzman,  a  former  brigadier  general. 

Japan  Is  governed  almost  unUaterally  by 
Oeneral  MacArthur.  Korea  is  imder  s  mili- 
tary man.  Lt.  Gen.  Lucius  D.  Clay  remains 
in  Germany  and  Lt.  Gen.  Geoffrey  Keyes  rep- 
resents us  in  Austria. 

Mr.  Baldwin  points  out  that  these  men 
ostensibly  carry  out  a  policy  framed  by  the 
clvUlan  State  Department,  but  actually,  as 
administrators  of  policy  In  military  govern- 
ment, they  are  also  architects  of  It. 

In  the  foreign  service  there  are  Lt.  Gen. 
Walter  Bedell  Smith  and  Admiral  Alan  Kirk 
as  our  Amba.ssadors  to  Moscow  and  Belgium. 
Lt.  Gen.  Albert  C.  Wedemeyer  has  been 
entrusted  with  a  special  mission  to  Chins  and 
his  still  unpublished  report  rests  In  the 
State  Department's  files. 

In  South  Africa  a  retired  general  heads  the 
legation  and  there  are  13  military  missions 
wielding  not  only  mUitary  but  political  power 
in  South  America. 

Like  Mr.  Baldwin,  I  agree  there  is  noth- 
ing insidious  In  all  of  this,  per  se.  Much 
of  it  Is  the  natural  consequence  of  a  vic- 
torious war,  but  what  must  be  examined  is 
the  tendency  to  think  that  the  solution  of 
any  international  problem  lies  in  terms  of 
physical  power. 

As  Mr.  Baldwin  says,  "the  attempt  to 
achieve  absolute  security  by  the  sword  is  a 
pattern  to  be   watched." 

I  wonder  if  it  is  generally  understood  how 
far  the  military  Influence  has  worked  Its  way 
into  nearly  every  phase  of  American  life. 

In  education,  there  Is  a  certain  degree  of 
subsidization  by  the  armed  services.  It 
exists  in  scientific  research  and  ROTC  courses 
through  direct  pjayments  by  the  Government. 
In  industry,  there  are  numerous  integrat- 
ing links  with  the  military  such  as  the  Navy 
Industrial  Association  and  the  Army  Ord- 
nance Association.  Military  orientation 
schools  offer  courses  for  Industrial  execu-  / 
tlves.  Off-the-record  meetings  keep  manu- 
facturers apprised  of  possible  mobilization 
plans. 

The  repudiation  of  our  antl-Peron  policy 
in  Argentina  was  based  primarily  on  military 
considerations — as  was  the  decision  to  risk 
the  wrath  of  the  Zionists  by  forgetting  about 
partition  in  Palestine. 

Consider  the  scope  of  the  propaganda 
drive  for  universal  military  training.  Vet- 
erans' organizations,  civic  societies,  cham- 
bers of  commerce  are  constantly  being 
warned  by  big-name  speakers  who  profess  to 
have  the  low-down  that  without  UMT  we 
are  a  lost  nation. 

Selected  parents  and  any  newspaper  re- 
porters who  could  sell  the  Junket  to  the 
managing  editor  were  flown  to  Port  Knox. 
Ky ,  to  see  for  themselves  what  wonders 
the  Army  was  working  for  America's  youth. 
MaJ.  Gen.  Hugh  Knerr  told  a  Miami  audi- 
ence last  week  that  the  universal  training 
program  should  start  in  the  kindergarten 
"with  sticks  and  toys." 
Shades  of  Hitler! 

The  influence  of  the  military  Is  responsi- 
ble for  the  passage  of  legislation  in  varioiis 
States  legalizing  wire  tapping. 

In  at  least  one  case,  the  Supreme  Coxirt 
of  the  United  States  condoned  a  search  by 
ofBcials  without  a  warrant,  a  direct  repudi- 
ation of  the  fourth  amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution. 

The  Free  Press  was  one  of  the  first 
newspapers  in  America  to  oppose  the  impo- 
sition of  peacetime  censorship  regulations 
on  Federal  agencies  In  Washington.  It  was 
only  through  the  Intervenilon  of  the  Amer- 
ican Society  of  Newspaper  Editors  that 
President  Truman  and  Secretary  of  Defense 
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taOttmmM*  practice  U  used  to  corer 
tmkm  at  fatfimma.X  and  withhold  the 
tHith  rram  the  AOMrtean  people. 
Wltiln  the  laat  week  SerretAry  of  Navy 
SttUlv  m  talked  omlnoualy  about  unrrtendly 
■uboiirlnee  being  sicbted  oS  American 
The  iafcrence  waa  dear  that  be 
Ruaatan  aataurlnea. 
Hla  purpoae  waa  to  apeed  up  paaaage  of  the 
Marat  all  plan  by  aowlng  more  aaada  of  alarm. 
It  wai  a  tboroochly  aboddy  devtoa  but  typical 
of  the  tnllueoee  that  military  pro|>aganda  can 
exert  |upon  the  civilian  mind. 

firm  believer  In  military  preparedneaa. 
only  the  point  that  we  must  not  pcr- 
oooatltuttoiial  guarantiee  of  liberty 
to  ba  aoculfed  by  a  wave  of 
mllltlry  byateHa. 

Tlv  Oenerai  Kncrra  would  start  onlvcrsal 
mm4'y  ttataint  Ui  tha  mmvf  and  carry  It 
throuch  bJfb  aelMiol  and  eoOafi.  Tbey 
In  (act.  embrace  the  very  methods 
by  aftUcb  BlUer  racUncsted  Ocrmany  and 
carr^d  bla  eountryman  to  eventtial  destruc- 
Uon. 

I   inow  of   no   quicker   way   to   loae   the 

of  daaeoeracy  abuut  wbleb  «•  boaat 

by  plartng  baloa  on  the  baada  of 

aould  Ilka  to  see  kindergarten  tots  In 
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Naboos  Will  B«  Calluif  You  Boyi 
to  Another  World  War 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CLARE  E.  HOFFMAN 

or  SUCHMAJt 

or  RJPBBSBfTATTVXS 

W€dn€9da».  March  31.  1948 

Ujr.  aCVrUAS.  Mr  Speaker,  inas- 
muc  1  as  the  Organization  estabU5hed  to 
mall  tain  world  peace  will  soon  be  ask- 
ing or  American  youth  to  be  drafted 
into  an  international  police  force  sub- 
ject to  the  orders  of  a  foreign  military 
•taff  and  as  Secretary — Oenerai — Mar- 
shal on  February  27  a.'^ked  for  $275,000.- 
000  io  be  used  for  strictly  military  pur- 
In  Greece,  you  may  be  Interested  In 
knowing  lomethlng  about  this  United 
NaUpoa  organitatlon  and  a  part  of  its 
to  date.  You  will  get  some  of  it  if 
you  km  read  the  CtUcago  Tribune  edl- 
torU  I  of  February  26  entlUed.  "Pretty- 
Inir  tP  ^^^  Corpse."    Here  it  is: 

raKTTTUlQ  TTT  TBI  COBPeS 

Mr   Truaaan  aald  in  hla  aecond  annual  re- 
port »  the  United  Nattaaa  ttM*  "tbe  prob- 
o(  intcmatkinal  lelalioaa  arttfng  this 
In  the  mcetlaci  at  the  United  Ne- 
wer* met  neltber  by  evasion  nor  by 
roaalaas."      Mr.    Truman 
violated  a  rtile  known  to  every  man 
p4bUc  life:  Never  teU  people  what  tbey 
Io  ba  untrvM. 

i  waa  eoinpellc<l  to  prove  bis 
by    mawtlm   UNs   manl- 
tenuNa  aa  auaeaaMa.    He  cited: 
1.    }reee*,  wbare  UM  Is  "acting  to  main- 
tain the  independence  and  Integrity"  of  the 
coun  ;ry.     This  la  plainly  false      The  United 
8tat4p  bae  taken  on  the  Job  unilaterally  of 
Oraece  out  of  Ruaata's  dutchee.    It 
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has  already  coat  «a  three  hundred  mUllon 
and  a  second  inatallment  soon  will  fall  due. 
A  UN  commission  has  hovered  futllely  on  the 
margins  of  the  problem. 

2.  Korea,  where  UN  Is  acting  *no  bring  In- 
dependence." The  fact  is  that  the  Russians 
holding  the  northern  half  of  the  country 
showed  tbetr  coateoBpt  for  UN.  after  it  dis- 
patched a  I  iiiailMliiii  to  attempt  to  unify 
the  country,  by  hurriedly  establUhlng  a  pup- 
pet "people's  republic."  backed  by  a  Sovlet- 
ualned  native  army  of  between  200,000  and 
800.000  men. 

3.  Paleatlne.  which  UN  U  -placing  •  •  • 
on  the  way  to  settlement  on  the  basts  of  two 
independent  states,  one  Arab  and  one  Jew- 
ish." Paleatlne  Is  a  hot  potato  which  Tru- 
man and  the  UN  have  got  hold  of  and  don't 
know  bow  to  drop.  Truman  has  Jaopartttaed 
the  vital  oil  suppUes  of  the  Arab  Mlddl* 
Kast  by  throwing  support  to  the  partition 
as  a  vote  catcher.  U  he  now  gets  some 
American  troops  killed  there,  his  political 
demist  will  be  sudden  end  complete. 

Mr.  Truman  did  not  even  refer  to  UN's 
disgraceful  Interventlm  tn  aupport  of  Dutch 
Imperial Uan  In  Indoaaila.  where  the  native 
Independence  oMecment  waa  sold  out  with 
the  active  support  of  American  agents.  Dr. 
Frank  Graham,  president  of  the  University 
of  North  Carolina,  who  turna  up  on  one 
New  Deal  commlaaUm  after  another,  was  the 
American  representative  on  tiie  sell-out  com- 
mission. He  has  had  the  unmitigated  gall 
to  describe  the  Dutch  aa  champions  of  free- 
dom and  tolerance,  who.  in  World  War  II. 
died  for  the  liberation  of  IndonesU. 

Nor  did  Mr.  Truman  mention  that  bis  own 
Marshall  plan  for  tlT.C)004X)0.000  to  BriUin 
and  areatem  Kurope.  plua  bla  ftipport  d  tbe 
Ittllab  Mhagie  toatered  by  ^irelga  Bacw 
tary  Bavin  to  organise  a  weafra  Buropaan 
military  alliance  against  Buasia.  constitute 
a  final  repudiation  of  UN  as  an  organization 
capable  of  doing  anything  good. 

Instead,  he  talks  piously  about  "tbe  ful- 
Aliment  of  the  Charter  in  iu  entirety."  The 
only  •urvivtnij  function  that  UN  poaseeecs  Is 
to  hitch  unwilling  Americans  to  a  lot  of 
Inimical  foreign  Ideoloclea  which  express  the 
faUlllmeot  of  the  New  Deal  objective  of 
evantual  state  regimentation  New  Deal 
propagandists  no  longer  ask  us  to  admire 
Communist  states  but  are  busy  telling  us 
tbst  we  should  understand  and  admire  ao- 
eialist  statee 

Thus.  Mr.  Rooeevelt  s  former  attocnay  gen- 
eral. Prancls  Blddle.  the  Wwbeig  banging 
)udfi;e.  turned  up  as  lecturer  for  the  Wal- 
green foundation  at  the  University  of  Chi- 
cago, originally  established  for  the  study  of 
American  Inatltutlona.  Mr.  Blddle  seized 
the  chance  to  plug  European  socialism,  pre- 
sumably on  the  theory  that  If  it  isn't  yet 
an  American  Institution,  the  New  Dealera 
hope  to  make  It  so. 

"The  alternative  to  communism  In  Ku- 
rope," ne  said,  "is  not  capttallim  but  some 
aort  of  socialism.  We  may  like  this  situation 
or  not.  but  Europeans  will  not  go  back  to 
their  old  order.*  8o  we  are  to  spend  seven- 
teen billion  more  to  prop  up  socialist  regimes, 
which  left  to  their  devices,  would  long  since 
have  fallen  of  their  own  weight,  and  we  are 
not  to  dislike  It.  Why  not?  Because  the 
New  Dealers  dontf 

In  the  UN  the  United  States  has  1  vote 
in  54.  Already  the  docutne  la  advanced  that 
tbe  Senate,  having  supiaaly  ratlBad  the  UN 
Cbaiter  aa  a  treaty,  baa  thereby  aude  it  the 
supreme  law  of  the  land.  It  la  argued  by 
Trtunan'a  Gommiaalon  on  Civil  Rights  that 
OoQgraM  may  legislate  such  lawa  for  clvU  lib- 
erty aa  are  deemed  peceessry  to  carry  out 
treaty  obllgattona,  even  where,  in  the  ab- 
aence  of  a  treaty.  It  baa  no  other  power  to 
paas  such  statutes.  The  Commlaalon  hints 
that  CotigTses  wUl  be  obliged  to  accept  what- 
ever "latemational  bUl  of  righu"  UN  pro- 
dueee.  Under  this  construction,  the  other 
63  nations  ran  rewrite  Um  American  bill  of 
righu  to  stUt  tbemselvea. 


Tbe  moribund  institution  at  Lake  Sw^ 
thus  has  become  an  active  danger  to  ou:'  re- 
publican system  snd  constitutional  freedoms 
It.  has  the  support  of  Tniman  and  the  New 
Dealers  only  because,  by  employing  it  to 
break  down  that  system  and  those  freedAns. 
they  can  freeae  the  country  in  their  own 
malign  grasp  and  steer  it  Into  the  Socialist 
regimentation  which  so  commands  theii  ad- 
miration in  Europe. 


Resolution  Memorializiiif  the  Coofrett  To 
Eaact  Lefislation  To  Relieye  Hardships 
Now  Suffered  by  Vetcraiu  af  World 
War  II  and  Their  Families  Because  oi 
the  Lack  of  Dwelling  Accommodalioos 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  LANE 

or  MiiasACKuaiTTa 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT ATTVBS 

Tuesday.  April  6.  1948 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  l;ave 
to  extend  my  remarks,  I  Include  the  fol- 
lowing resolution  that  I  have  received 
from  the  secretary  of  the  Commonwealth 
of  Massachusetts,  Boeton,  Mas$.: 

Beeolutlone  mamorlaUalng  the  Oongrne  of 
the  United  States  to  enact  legislstion  to 
relieve  the  hardsbipe  now  suffered  by  vet- 
erans of  World  War  n  and  their  faniUles 
becauae  of  the  lack  of  dwelling  acoom- 
SBOdatlooe. 

Reaolred.  That,  in  tbe  opinion  of  the 
General  Cuurt  of  Mas.«achusetU.  an  icute 
public  emergency  exists  tn  the  serious  short- 
age of  dwelling  accummodatlons  for  vet- 
erans of  World  War  U  and  their  famillet  and 
other  people  in  the  commonwealth:  that 
adequate,  safe,  and  sanitary  dwelling  ac- 
commodatlona  are  unavaUable  for  vetirans 
of  World  War  II  and  their  families:  that 
the  reeulting  conditions  of  Insecitflty,  over- 
crowding, use  of  unsound  and  unsanitary 
buildings  and  dlslocaUon  of  family  Itfs  are 
disruptive  of  morale,  injurious  to  healtti  and 
safety,  and  detrimental  to  morals,  and  con- 
Btl^te  a  dangerous  threat  to  the  well-  leing 
of  the  entire  Conunon wealth,  that  these 
conditions  cannot  be  adequately  and  Im- 
mediately remedied  by  the  normal  proceesee 
of  construction  of  permanent  houalng,  but 
rather  constitute  a  critical  emergency  which 
requires  emergency  meeauras  and  the  mo- 
biliaatlon  of  all  agenciea  to  coordinate  a 
program  of  public  houalng  In  order  that 
public  housing  m§f  be  provided  aa  expe- 
ditiously aa  poaaible:  that  this  emergency 
requires  the  temporary  suspension  of  vari- 
ous normal  restrictions,  prtdilbitions.  limi- 
tations, and  procedures  m  order  that  Imme- 
diate relief  from  thla  condition  may  be  pro- 
vided: that  the  shortage  of  adequate,  safe, 
and  sanitary  dwellings  for  veterans  and 
others  «f  low  Income  cannot  be  relieved 
tbe  operation  of  private  enterprise 
tbe  coostruction  of  housing  for 
veterans  and  persons  of  low  Income  by  pub- 
lic agendee  vrouid  not  be  competitive  with 
private  enterprise:  that  the  consuuctlon  of 
dwelllnga  for  veterans  and  other  persons 
oS  low  Income  Is  a  public  purpose  neceasatj 
for  the  Immediate  relief  of  an  emergency 
and  Is  considered  to  be  a  governmental  ftmc- 
tlon  of  ooacem  for  the  welfare  of  Ita  elt- 
isens  for  which  public  funds  to  secure  such 
relief  may  be  expended:  and  that  the  lack 
of  adequate  hotislng  In  the  acute  housing 
shortage  which  now  exists  and  the  neces- 
sity in  the  public  Interest  for  providing 
ftmds   for    the    construction    of    low-rental 
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housing  constitutes  an  emeigency,  the  con- 
tinued existence  of  which  is  considered  to 
be  injurious  to  life,  health,  and  well-being; 
therefore  be  it  further  resolved  tliat 

Whereas  the  greater  resources  which  can 
be  mobilized  by  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  are  needed  in  this  acute  emer- 
gency, it  la  deemed  necessary  that  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  should  Immedi- 
ately enact  legislation  tending  to  alleviate 
this  condition,  by  (1)  enactment  of  the 
Taft-Eliender- Wagner  long-range  housing 
bill  with  amendments:  (2)  providing  legis- 
lation for  the  creation  ol  a  Veterans'  Recon- 
struction Finance  Corporation,  permitting 
lending  Institutions  to  transfer  mortgages 
on  GI  home  loans  without  recourse:  (3)  by 
the  enactment  of  legislation  providing  for 
direct  Government  loans  to  veterans,  with 
no  down  payment  and  amortization  over 
40  years  at  2  percent  Interest,  for  home 
building:  (4)  by  the  enactment  of  legis- 
lation to  give  veterans  and  veterans'  mu- 
tual housing  associations  number  one  pref- 
erence in  the  purchase  of  permanent  war 
housing:  (5)  by  the  enactment  of  legisla- 
tion giving  veterans  preference  for  bousing 
In  Federal  housing  projects:  and  (6)  re- 
quest the  War  Surplus  Administration  to 
atop  the  sale  to  non veterans  of  materials 
essential  to  veterana'  housing:  therefore  it  is 
hereby  further 

Rr$olved.  That  copies  of  these  resolutions 
be  transmitted  Torthwlth  by  the  secretary  of 
the  Commonwealth  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  to  tbe  presiding  ofOcer  of  each 
branch  of  the  Congress,  and  to  the  members 
thereof  from  this  Commonwealth. 

In  senate,  adopted.  March  23,  1948. 
Thomas  A.  Chadwick, 
AisUtant  Clerk.  Acting  Clerk. 

In  the  house  of  representatives,  adopted, 
iu  concurrence.  March  20.  1948. 

LAwar-NcK  R.  Osovi.  Clerk. 

A  true  copy.    Attest: 

P.  W.  Cook, 
Secretary  of  the  Commonwealth. 


The  Betrayal  of  Palestine 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  H.  BENDER 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  6.  1948 

Mr.  BENDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  wish  to  in- 
clude in  the  Record  the  text  of  an  ad- 
dress deli-  ered  over  the  radio  network  of 
the  Columbia  Brcadcastlng  System  by 
Dr.  Abba  Hillel  Silver,  chairman  of  the 
American  section  of  the  Jewish  Agency 
for  Palestine,  on  March  31,  together  with 
a  news  story  in  regard  to  the  address 
which  appeared  in  the  New  York  Times 
of  April  1: 

Silver    Exhorts    Us    To    Back    PASTmoN — 

Holds  Troce.  Trustee  Moves  for  Pales- 

TTSK  FuniE— Presses  Defense  Rights 

Dr.   Abba   Hillel   Sliver,  chairman   of   the 

American  section  of  the  Jewish  Agency  for 

Palestine,  declared  yesterday  that  the  latest 

United  States  proposals  for  a  truce  In  the 

Holy  Land  and  further  consideration  by  the 

United   Nations   of   the   future   government 

there  are  wholly  unsatisfactory  and  futile. 

What  Is  needed,  he  said.  Is  adherence  to 
the  partition  plan  sanctioned  by  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  United  Nations  last  No- 
vember, and  the  organization  and  equip- 
ment of  a  Jewish  mllltla  tp  support  the  pro- 
visional government  scheduled  to  be  set  up 


in  Palestine  not  later  than  May  16.  To  this 
end  he  urged  the  removal  of  all  embargoes 
In  the  shipment  of  arms  to  the  Jewish  people 
of  Palestine. 

The  statement  was  delivered  over  a  net- 
work of  the  Columbia  Broadcasting  System, 
v,hlch  announced  that  Ambassador  Warren 
R.  Austin,  representing  the  United  States 
In  the  United  Nations  discussions,  has  been 
invited  to  reply  on  April  7. 

TEXT    or    STATEMENT 

/'Last  November  the  United  Nations  As- 
seinbly,  under  the  leadership  of  our  Gcv- 
erpment.  overwhelmingly  approved  tbe  rec- 
ommendation of  Its  special  committee  to 
solve  the  Palestine  problem  by  the  setting 
up  of  two  independent  states  In  Palestine, 
one  Arab  and  one  Jewish,  within  an  eco- 
nomic union,  and  the  Internationalizing  of 
the  Jerusalem  area. 

"This  action  came  In  reply  to  a  request 
which  was  made  In  April  of  last  year  by 
Great  Britain,  the  mandatory  for  Palestine, 
asking  for  a  special  assembly  of  the  United 
■  Nations  to  make  recommendations  lor  the 
future  government  of  Palestine 

"The  recommendations  made  by  the 
United  Nations  in  November  1947  were  ac- 
cepted by  Great  Britain  which  later  an- 
nounced its  intention  to  relinquish  the  man- 
date on  May  15  next  and  to  complete  the 
withdrawal  of  IU  troops  from  Palestine  by 
August  1. 

•In  the  meantime  the  United  Nations  ap- 
pointed a  commission  to  implement  the  plan. 
Tills  commission  has  already  done  an  enor- 
mous amount  of  work  in  connection  with 
the  execution  of  the  plan.  A  committee  of 
experts  Is  already  at  work  In  Jerusalem. 
Were  It  not  for  the  refusal  of  the  manda- 
tory government  to  permit  It  to  come  any 
earlier  than  May  1,  the  commission  would 
now  be  In  Palestine  completing  the  arrange- 
m«nU  for  taking  over  all  governmental  and 
administrative  functions. 

"April  1  was  the  last  day  set  for  the  un- 
nouncement  by  the  commission  of  the  pro- 
visional councils  of  government  for  the  new 
states.  The  Jewish  community  of  Palestine 
has  already  Informed  the  commission  of  Its 
suggestions  for  the  composition  of  the  pro- 
visional council  of  government  for  the  Jew- 
ish state. 

"It  was  on  the  eve  of  the  consummation 
of  this  plan  that  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment, on  March  19.  requested  that  the  Pales- 
tine Commission  should  stispend  Its  work 
and  that  a  special  Assembly  of  the  United 
Nations  be  called  to  establish  a  temporary 
trusteeship  for  Palestine  pending  an  eventual 
political  settlement.  The  explanation  given 
for  this  sudden  reversal  is  that  the  plan  can- 
not now  be  Implemented  by  peaceful  means 
and  that  a  further  opportunity  should  be 
given  the  interested  parties  to  reach  an 
agreement  regarding  the  future  government 
of  Palestine. 

"It  was,  of  course,  never  anticipated  that 
the  partition  plan  or,  for  that  matter,  any 
plan  for  the  settlement  of  the  Palestine  prob- 
lem, could  be  carried  out  entirely  by  peace- 
ful means,  and  that  no  force  whatsoever 
would  b-  required  to  back  up  a  settlement. 
In  fact,  it  was  the  United  States  delegation 
Itself,  last  November,  which  first  spoke  of  the 
need  for  an  International  constabulary  made 
up  of  volunteers  to  enforce  a  United  Nations 
decision. 

"Throughout  the  long  discussions  which 
preceded  the  vote  at  the  Assembly,  the  rep- 
resentatives of  the  Arab  states  and  of  the 
Arabs  of  Palestine  made  It  unmistakably 
clear  that  they  Intended  to  resist  by  force 
any  decision  of  which  they  did  not  approve. 
It  was  in  the  full  knowledge  of  this  resolve 
of  the  Arabs  to  resort  to  violence  that  the 
Assembly  of  the  United  Nations,  Inclusive  of 
our  own  Government,  nevertheless  took  the 
step  which  it  did. 
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••Slate  militias  were  pro%ided  for  in  the 
plan  to  preserve  law  and  order,  and  the  Se- 
curity Council,  it  was  understood,  would  step 
in  if  a  breach  of  peace  developed,  exercising 
all  the  power  assigned  to  It  under  the  Charter. 

"Equally  misleading  Is  the  other  reawin 
given  for  suspending  work  on  the  partition 
plan  and  the  calling  of  a  special  Assembly, 
namely,  to  afford  another  opportunity  to 
Jews  and  Arabs  to  reach  an  agreement  re- 
garding the  future  government  of  Palestine. 
In  this  connection  it  would  be  well  to  re- 
call what  the  representative  of  the  United 
Slates.  Ambassador  Herschel  Johnson,  said 
last  November  when  this  subject  was  being 
discussed  in  tbe  Assembly: 

"  'Much  has  l>een  said  during  the  course  of 
these  debates  on  the  desirability  and  neces- 
sity of  presenting  to  the  General  Assembly 
a  plan  which  would  command  the  agreement 
of  both  the  principal  protagonists  In  this 
situation.  I  think  there  Is  no  delegation 
here  which  does  not  know  that  no  plan  has 
ever  Ijeen  presented,  either  to  the  Assembly 
or  to  the  mandatory  government  during  Us 
long  years  of  tenure  or  in  any  other  place, 
which  would  meet  with  the  acceptance  of 
both  the  Arabs  and  the  Jews.  No  such  plan 
has  ever  l>een  presented,  and  I  do  not  believe 
that  any  such  plan  will  ever  be  presented.' 

"At  the  General  Assembly  last  November 
the  British  representative.  Sir  Alexander 
Cadogan,  staled:  'After  years  of  strenuous 
but  unavailing  effort.  His  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment have  reached  the  conclualon  that  they 
are  not  able  to  bring  about  a  settlement  In 
Palestine  baaed  upon  the  consent  of  both 
Arabs  and  Jews,  and  that  the  mandate  is  ao 
longer  workable.' 

"As  far  t>ack  as  10  years  ego  the  Royal 
Commission  on  Palestine,  which  made  a 
thorough  study  of  the  situation  and  recom- 
mended partition  as  the  only  practical  solu- 
tion, declared; 

"  'Neither  Arab  nor  Jew  has  any  sense  of 
service  to  a  single  state.  •  •  •  The  coi^ 
fllct  will  go  on.  The  gulf  between  Arabs  and 
Jews  will  widen.  •  •  •  The  hope  of 
harmony  between  the  races  has  proved  un- 
tenable. We  would  suggest  that  there  Is 
little  moral  value  In  maintaining  the  politi- 
cal unity  of  Palestine  at  the  cost  of  per- 
petual hatred.' 

"When  in  the  face  of  this  overwhelming 
testimony,  the  United  States  Government 
now  requests  the  abandorunent  of  a  plan 
which  has  been  approved  by  the  United  Na- 
tions and  which  is  in  process  of  Implementa- 
tion, in  favor  of  renewed  consultations  In 
order  to  reach  an  agreed  solution  between 
Jews  and  Arabs,  it  Is  not  making  a  serious 
contribution  to  the  subject.  It  la.  in  fact, 
engaged  In  an  act  of  Inept  political  Im- 
provisation which  Is  dictated  by  no  respon- 
sible statesmanship  and  by  concern  neither 
for  basic  nalionai  inlerestfi  nor  for  the  larger 
Interest  of  the  world  community. 

SUMNER   WELLES   IS   QUOTED 

"No  one  can  help  but  agree  with  the 
sentiments  expressed  on  Monday  last  by 
Sumner  Welles,  former  Under  Secretary  of 
Stale,  who  stated' 

"  "There  is  no  shadow  of  Justification  for 
this  reversal;  and  the  position  which  the 
United  States  now  occupies  is  profoundly 
humiliating.  •  •  •  The  United  States 
was  chiefly  responsible  for  the  adoption  by 
the  Assembly  of  the  partition  resolution  4 
months  ago 

"  "Since  that  time  the  President,  the  Sec- 
retary of  Slate,  and  the  American  delegate 
to  the  United  Nations  have  given  repeated 
assurances  that  the  American  Government 
stood  foursquare  behind  that  deci- 
sion. •  •  •  This  reversal  by  the  United 
Slates  will  increase  and  not  diminish  the 
danger  of  a  major  war  in  the  Near  East.  It 
deals  what  may  well  be  a  death  blow  to  the 
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for  a  temporary  trwrtseehlp  to  Oil 
um. 
mtematloaal  trustcsahtp  will  reqiiire 
force.  If  not  more,  to  maintain  ttself 
the  partition  plan.     Where  Is  this 
tOM*  train?     Is  the  United  States 
to  MBd  troops   into   Palestine   to 
a    tnMMahlp    upon    that    country 
Is  unwUltef  lo  send  troops  to  back 
United   Natlona   decision   on    partt- 
J  so.  why?    Why  ts  It  willing  to  send 
to  back  up  what  ta  clearly  a  tem- 
arraagamant  which  leavea  the  basic 
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make  such  a  contribution  in  troops 
a  final  and  permanent  settlement? 
lived  under  a  trusteeship  (the 
mandate)  (or  96  years.     If.  through 
period,  a  truteeehlp  haa  not  been 
of  any  agreed  solution  for  Pales- 
are  w*  now  to  expect  a  solution  to 
irom  another  and 
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"An  unfriendly  mandatory  power  and  hoe- 
tile  Arab  states  would  thua.  In  tb*  main. 
determine  the  terms  of  the  agreement  upon 
which  the  new  trusteeship  Is  to  be  bssed. 
Is  It  not  clear  that  this  new  trusteeship 
would  be  directed  against  those  fundamental 
JewUh  rlgbU  in  Palestine  which  the  United 
Natlona.  undOT^  American  leadership,  has  but 
reeentty  approved.  The  task  of  suppressing 
a  disillusioned  and  resentful  Jewish  popula- 
tion which  has  been  prepared  for  Independ- 
ence and  statehot  d  would  Inevitably  Involve 
the  Individual  or  collective  tnistee  In  heavy 
military  liabilities. 

"The  American  Government  Is  proposing 
a  trtisteeshlp  without  any  assurance  that  a 
truatee  Is  available,  that  the  special  Gen- 
eral Assembly  to  be  convoked  will  approve 
of  sueb  an  arranneinent.  that  any  section  of 
the  population  will  cooperate,  or  that  ade- 
quate means  of  enforcement  can  be  secured. 
The  partition  p!an  admittedly  Involves  dlffl- 
cultlce.  and  these  can  hardly  compare  with 
the  accumulation  of  haaards  and  diScultlcs 
Uivolved  In   Its  abandonment. 

"The  Jewish  Agency  for  Palestine  feels  that 
the  cause  of  Justice  and  the  cause  of  Pales- 
tine will  best  be  served  by  eairytng  out  the 
decision  taken  by  the  Unltatf  Itotlons  last 
November  That  decision  represented  a  ma- 
jor compromise.  Partition  was  never  the 
Jewish  solution  It  repreeente  a  gravlous 
abridtimant  at  Jewlah  rlghU.  Ncvertbalaaa. 
the  Jewish  people  reluctsntly  but  loyally  ac- 
cepted that  decision  because  tt  appeared  rea- 
sonable to  the  United  Nations." 

ACT!  MO  tw  XTM  oansioif 
'Relying  upon  the  collective  judgment  and 
authority  of  the  United  Nations,  the  Jewish 
people  of  Palestine  has  been  moving  forward 
In  the  spirit  of  that  decision  It  haa  notified 
tb*  Becurlty  Council  that  it  must  oppoee  any 
propo*al  d**lgncd  to  prevent  or  postpone  the 
establishment  of  the  Jewish  state,  and  that 
tt  rejecU  any  plan  to  set  up  a  new  truatee- 
shlp  regime 

"It  informed  the  Security  Council  that 
upon  the  termination  of  the  mandatory  ad- 
ministration, and  not  later  than  May  16 
next,  a  provisional  Jewish  government  will 
commence  to  function  In  Palestine  This 
decision  of  the  organtaed  Jewish  Community 
of  PaJesttne  was  taken  after  the  moat  search- 
ing and  serious  dellberatiun  It  may  Involve 
a  measure  of  conflict  after  May  IS.  It  still 
hopes  thst  there  may  be  no  need  for  pro- 
longed conflict  In  Paleetlne. 

"The  Jews  of  Palestine  hope  that  the 
Arabs  of  Paleetlne  will  come  to  sccept  the 
United  Natlona  decision  and  thereby  put  an 
end  to  the  aeourge  of  strife  and  bloodahed 
which  can  only  do  Incalculable  hurt  to  both 
peoples.  But  In  the  face  of  the  mounting 
threats  and  the  Incursloa  at  armed  bands 
acmes  the  frontiers  from  neighboring  Arab 
stetcs  bent  on  war.  the  Jewish  people  of 
Palestine  Is  compelled  to  nuike  all  necessary 
preparations  for  self-defense. 

"It  saks  that  It  be  permitted  to  organize 
and  equip  tte  own  mUltia.  This  Is  an  ele- 
mentary moral  obligation  of  the  United  Ns- 
tkma  tn  view  of  the  decUlon  which  It  took. 
It  ts  likewise  an  elementary  moral  obliga- 
tion on  the  part  of  thoee  nations  who  have 
approved  the  plan,  to  remove  all  embargoca 
on  the  shipment  of  arms  to  the  Jewish  peo- 
ple of  Palestine  who  hsve  sccepted  the  de- 
cision, and  to  deny  such  arms  to  those  who 
are  violently  reelsting  It. 

'The  Jew*  at  Palestine  wish  first  and  fore- 
moat  to  defend  tbemeelves.  but  their  hands 
mtjst  not  b*  tied.  They  plead  with  the 
United  WatHma  to  remove  all  otatadee  tn 
tb*  way  of  their  aalf-aafense  They  ar* 
carrying  out  th*  purpu**u  of  the  United  Na- 
ttona.  T1i«y  aboold  not  b*  panallMd  for 
dolnf  eo 

"They  sppeal  to  the  United  States,  the 
greatest  damocracy  an  aartb.  whose  people 
have,  tbimifh  ttot  yaaia,  manlfeated  deep 
undmatandlng  and  lympathy  for  the  hUtono 
rlgbl  «f  tba  Jewtab  paople  to  rebuild  lu  na- 


tional life  In  Its  ancient  homeland,  to  desist 
from  a  course  of  action  which  Is  calculated 
to  do  them  grievous  wrong,  prolong  strife 
in  the  Holy  Land,  and  discredit  the  United 
Nations  ss  an  instrumentality  for  solving 
grave  International  problems  and  making 
tte  decision  stick.  They  appeal  to  the  peo- 
ple and  the  Government  of  the  United  Statee 
to  help  them  In  their  desperate  struggle  to- 
ward freedom  and  independence." 


There  Is  Still  a  Chaoce  for  Small  Business 
in  the  West 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

0* 

HON.  CHARLES  R.  ROBERTSON 

or  woarn  dakotji 

IN  THI  HO^ySB  OF  RKPRESENTATTVIS 

Tuesday,  April  6.  194$ 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
are  c<matanUy  hearing  that  the  day  of 
small  business  is  done.  It  is  being 
pressed  from  one  side  by  monopolistic 
large  capital  structures  and  from  the 
other  side  by  cooperative  enterprise. 
Many  thousands  of  men.  e.specially 
young  men.  have  loolced  at  the  picture 
and  felt  the  future  to  be  hopeless  against 
these  tremendous  odds  And  still  once 
in  a  while  we  find  a  case  where  small 
bu-siness  when  manned  by  the  right  type 
of  men  meets  these  challenges  and  moves 
forward  to  great  heights. 

It  is  a  matter  of  particular  personal 
satisfaction  for  me  to  present  to  the  Con- 
gress the  story  of  a  small  business  enter- 
prise surting  in  the  city  of  Fargo. 
N  Dak  .  tn  January  1934.  with  a  capital 
of  $1.7C0  and  movinR  forward  in  this 
short  space  of  time  until  it  shows  a  net 
worth  today  of  1300.000.  This  amount 
has  been  built  entirely  from  the  original 
investment  of  tl  700.  there  being  only 
one  exception,  when  147.000  was  psiid 
into  the  concern  in  new  capital  in  1947. 

It  is  my  privilege  to  know  intimately 
the  founder  of  this  business.  Mr.  Donald 
A.  Smith,  and  the  other  members,  par- 
Ucularly  Mr.  Richard  H.  Barry,  who 
makes  a  great  contribution  to  the  Arm 
with  his  excellent  financial  Judgment. 

I  submit  this  story  to  the  Members  of 
Congress.    It  is  taken  from  the  maga- 
Eine  entitled  "Commercial   West"   pub- 
lished in  Minneapolis,  Minn.: 
rtmwuat    with    no*tr    Dakota — fakco    rnui 

nowtsaa  wsw  rATToa*  roa  small  comtamt 

riMAMciMe 

A  pioneer,  says  N.  Webeter.  Is  one  who  goe* 
before,  exploring  and  preparing  the  way  for 
othera.  And  jtut  as  pioneers  opened  up  this 
great  country  of  ours  and  other  pioneers  kept 
on  pioneering,  exploring  and  expanding.  stUl 
other  pioneers  today  continue  to  go  on  pre- 
paring the  way  for  others. 

For  an  ouuunding  example  of  modem 
pioneering  one  has  only  to  look  at  what  North 
r>akmans.  always  recognised  far  and  wide  for 
their  hardy  pioneer  spirit,  have  done  and  are 
^otefto  bring  abcut  a  new  era  In  economic 
tftfaiopBant  of  the  SUt*  and.  more  speclfl- 
cally.  to  promote  the  growth  of  lU  locally 
owned  tndlTldiial  eetabltshmehts. 

Now.  a  brand  new  chapter  on  how  to 
flnanca  *mall  companlm  under  tb*  capiui- 
istle  ifitmB  that  mad*  tb*  United  8ut**  of 
i  m  grmt.  ba*  juat  baaa  added  to  the 
loaats  Nattoo-wld*  as  waU  as  8Ute- 
wKI*  tnt«t«*t  and  Import  sine*  It  pioneers  a 
«»•»  way  and  pattern— but  Urst  of  all  let's 
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look  at  developments  that  point  to  the  pos- 
sibility that  North  Dakota  may  l>e  on  the 
threshold  of  a  new  era  of  economic  expan- 
sion.    For  Instance: 

The  expanding  group  of  citizens  whose 
thinking  is  on  a  State-wide  scope  about  the 
basic  things  which  must  be  done  to  bring 
about  a  more  advanced  development  of 
North  Dakota's  resources  of  products,  brains 
and  wealth. 

The  creation  early  In  1M7  of  the  Fargo 
Industrial  Development  Corp.  which  has  ac- 
quired. In  cooperation  with  the  city  of  Fargo, 
the  Great  Northern,  the  Northern  Pacific,  and 
the  Milwaukee  Railroads,  over  200  acres  of 
industrial  sites. 

The  willingness  of  local  citizens  to  invest 
money  in  their  communities  as  evidenced  by 
the  new  hotels  in  Mlnot  and  Grand  Forks. 

The  encouraging  progress  of  the  North 
Dakota  Research  Foundation  in  developing 
scientific  Information  on  the  resources  of  the 
State. 

The  willingness  of  North  DakoU  people  to 
back  up  their  Ideas  with  money  as  evidenced 
by  the  YMCA  drive  In  Mlnot  within  the  last 
6  months  which  produced  in  excess  of  >400,- 
000  In  donations. 

The  population  estimate  of  900.000  people 
In  1970  developed  by  the  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission In  connection  with  lU  study  pertain- 
ing to  the  River  Development  Proerams  of 
the  Corps  of  Army  Engineers  and  the  irriga- 
tion programs  of  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation. 
The  tremendous  lignite  coal  deposits  In 
North  Dakota.  600.000.000,000  tons,  which  are 
practically  untouched  and  the  activity  now 
underway  to  utUlze  more  of  these  resources 
by  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Mines.  (Re- 
cent appropriation  by  Congress.  $760,000  ) 

The  added  stability  brought  about  by  di- 
versification of  agricultural  Income  and  the 
agtreaslve  soil  conservation  practices  already 
In  operation. 

The  substantial  Increase  In  the  over-all  net 
worth  In  the  State  and  in  the  total  volume 
of  sales. 

The   growing   reallratlon    that   the   State's 
^economic  growth  would  be  facilitated  by  hav- 
ing more  services  of  experienced  investment 
banking  firms. 

Last,  but  not  least,  the  current  financing 
by  Smith.  Inc..  of  Fargo,  of  $100,000  In  pre- 
ferred stock  and  $200,000  In  debenture  bonds. 
At  least  four  points  appear  pertinent  about 
the  Smith,  Inc..  financing.     They  are: 

First,  the  history  of  lu  growth  under 
America's  capitalistic  system  of  free  enter- 
prise, something  Impossible  to  conceive  of 
under  the  communistic  system. 

Second,  the  financial  "know-how"  Smith. 
Inc..  has  learned  and  which,  as  related 
herein,  may  prove  helpful  to  other  small 
business  firms  in  working  cut  the  mechanics 
of  their  capiUl  financing. 

Third,  the  emphasU  on  employing  outside 
specialized  talent  In  building  up  small  com- 
panies. 

Fourth,  the  interest,  counsel,  and  coopera- 
tion of  several  North  Dakota  bankers  and 
local  insurance  company  officials  in  guinea- 
pigging  Smith's  Inc  's  financing  thereby  re- 
flecting support  for  growing  local  companies 
from  sources  strategic  In  the  State's  present 
and  future  economy. 

Smith,  Inc.,  as  a  business,  was  born  in 
Fargo  In  January  1934,  during  the  depth 
of  a  major  depression.  The  company's 
original  name  was  Smith  Commercial  Body 
Works.  Inc..  and  its  original  capital  was 
$1,700  It  marked  the  beginning  of  a  rela- 
tionship between  a  young  man  with  Ideas 
and  the  courage  to  ijack  them  up  and  an 
older  man  who  enjoyed  encouraging  ambi- 
tion and  who  was  willing  to  back  up  the 
encouragement  with  some  capital. 

The  company's  present  net  worth  of  $300.- 
000  has  been  built  up  entirely  from  the 
original  Investment  of  $1,700  cut  of  earnings 
with  the  exception  of  $47,000  paid  into  the 
concern  In  new  capital  In  1947. 


It  seems  a  long  way  from  the  company's 
modest  beginning  14  years  ago  to  an  or- 
ganization which  today  employs  100  persons, 
operates  4  buslness<;s  as  4  divisions  under 
one  corporate  name  In  an  area  500  miles 
long  and  250  miles  wide  with  total  sales  in 
1947  of  over  $3,000,000 

From  a  relatively  modest  operation  of 
building  truck  bodies  In  1934,  the  business 
has  been  guided  by  Its  management  through 
four  progressive  transitions  to  where  It  Is  now 
one  of  North  Dakota's  largest  distributors 
of  construction,  mining  and  municipal  equip- 
ment, truck  equipment,  aluminum  truck 
bodies,  school  busses,  semitrailers,  fire  and 
safety  equipment,  and  farm  Implements. 

From  a  one-man  operation,  the  company 
has  grown  to  a  coiriplex  modern  business 
structure  of  executives,  division  beads, 
superintendents,  and  department  managers, 
functioning  as  a  smooth  coordinated ;  or- 
ganization In  the  normal  handling  of  sales 
quotas,  budgets,  territory  studies,  advertis- 
ing, sales  forecasts,  cost  accovmtlng.  cosit  of 
living  programs,  salesmen  commission  plans. 
Inventory  turn-over,  accounts  receivable 
aging,  working  capital  ratios,  local  bank  lines, 
Chicago  bank  connections,  investment  bouse 
transactions,  labor-union  contracts,  work- 
men's compensation  rates,  National  and 
Sute  labor  laws.  Fair  Labor  Standard  Act 
regulations,  unemployment  compensation 
rates,  local.  State  and  National  tax  reports 
along  with  all  of  the  additional  ramifica- 
tions of  doing  a  volume  business. 

The  more  recent  know-how  acquired  has 
been  In  the  field  of  investment  and  long- 
term  capital.  It's  first  step  was  a  $56.0C0 
issue  of  4-percent,  10-year  debentures  sold 
through  established  commercial  channels  tn 
January  1946.  Approximately  4  months  were 
consumed  In  negotiating  and  completing  the 
transaction.  Its  present  program  Involving 
a  total  of  $300,000  t^ar.  been  In  the  hopper 
more  than  a  year.  The  problems  and  tech- 
nicalities would  fill  a  book.  At  one  time,  in 
order  to  secure  an  unqualified  supporting 
legal  opinion  for  the  Issues,  the  company 
found  It  necessary  to  reincorporate  under 
the  laws  of  another  State. 

One  underlying  operation  principle  of  the 
company's  management  Is  to  employ  speci- 
alized talent  on  major  activities.  When  It  Is 
not  practical  to  have  the  talent  within  the 
company.  Its  policy  Is  to  engage  It  outside 
of  the  company. 

When  a  decision  was  reached  toward  the 
end  of  1945  to  Investigate  the  possibilities 
of  using  investment  capital  financing,  the 
company  soon  discovered  that  there  was  no 
specialized  service  of  this  nature  available 
within  North  Dakota.  Thereupon  two  offi- 
cials of  the  company  went  to  St.  Paul  and 
discussed  Its  thoughts  with  the  investment 
firm  of  Kalman  &  Co.  A  modest  program 
appeared  feasible  to  the  investment  house, 
and  the  wheels  were  put  into  motion  that 
resulted  In  the  $55,000  debenture  Issue. 

Financing  step  No.  2  found  Smith,  Inc  ,  and 
Kalman  &  Co.  back  together  again.  When 
the  size  of  the  offering  had  been  tentatively 
agreed  upon,  the  next  step  was  to  test  the 
company  against  the  standards  required  in 
the  larger  money  markets.  Smith,  Inc., 
agreed  to  submit  to  an  analysis  of  Its  man- 
agement, operating  standards,  capital  struc- 
ture, earning  ability,  products,  and  territory. 
The  analysis  was  made  by  the  firm  of  Duff, 
Anderson  &  Clark  of  Chicago.  A  thorough 
examination  by  this  firm  resulted  In  a  favor- 
able report. 

In  the  mechanics  of  financing.  It  Is  the 
observation  of  Smith,  Inc.,  officials  that  too 
much  stress  cannot  l>e  put  on  the  impor- 
tance of  a  good  presentation  of  a  complete 
financing  package  supported  by  all  of  the 
necessary  legal  formalities.  Here  again 
specialised  talent  plays  a  part.  After  know- 
ing It  could  meet  the  test  of  the  larger  as 
well  as  the  smaller  money  markets,  a  care- 
fully planned  financing  program  was  as- 
sembled as  to  how  the  company  was  to  em- 


ploy the  money,  and  the  safeguards  the 
company  was  willing  to  offer  for  the  protec- 
tion of  the  investors. 

Smith,  Inc..  had  $300,000  of  Its  o«  n  capital. 
ard  to  support  outside  investment  funds  of 
$300,000,  It  was  willing  to  do  the  following: 

1.  First  sell  $100,000  in  6  percent  cumula- 
tive preferred  stock,  which  automatically 
would  have  a  book  value  of  400  percent. 

2.  Maintain  a  working  capital  position 
equivalent  to  at  least  200  percent  of  the  pre- 
ferred stock  outstanding. 

3.  In  calculating  the  working  capital,  It 
would  not  include,  as  current  assets,  ac- 
counts receivable  over  60  days  old  or  in- 
ventory In  excess  of  75  percent  of  the  com- 
pany's working  capital. 

4.  Ten  percent  of  the  contingent  liability 
on  conditional  sales  contracts  sold  on  a  re- 
course basis  would  be  set  up  as  a  current  Ua- 
bUlty. 

5.  The  company  would  not  dilute  the  book 
value  of  the  preferred  by  selling  additional 
preferred  stock. 

6.  A  sinking  fund  would  be  established 
commencing  In  1950,  calling  $6,000  of  the 
stock  annually. 

After  the  $100,000  in  preferred  stock  had 
been  sold,  the  company  would  issue  $200,000 
in  5-percent  10-year  debenture  l)onds,  which 
would  be  supported  by  a  net  worth  ratio  of 
2  to  1. 

1.  During  the  time  the  bond  Issue  would 
be  ouutandlng,  the  company  would:  (a) 
Maintain  a  minimum  working  capital  of 
$350,000;  (b)  Not  pay  dividends  on  lU  com- 
mon stock,  unless  Its  working  capital  wa* 
kept  in  excess  of  $500,000. 

2.  In  calculating  working  caplUl,  It  would 
exclude  the  same  type  of  asseU  previously 
described  under  the  terms  of  the  preferred  ^ 

stock. 

3.  The  company  would  not  crest*  contin- 
gent liabilities  in  excess  of  60  percent  of  its 
working  capital. 

4.  It  would  keep  assets  unencumljered. 

5.  It  would  establish  two  sinking  funds, 
one  providing  for  $20,000  per  year  and  the 
second  based  on  a  percentage  of  the  com- 
pany's earnings  as  prescribed  In  a  certain 
formula. 

After  the  financial  package  had  been  care- 
fully assembled,  the  following  was  decided 

upon: 

1.  Smith,  Inc..  would  place  $50,000  of  the 
preferred  Itself  and  the  balance  of  $50,000 
would  be  offered  to  the  public  by  the  W.  R. 
Olson  Co.,  of  Fergus  Falls.  Minn. 

2.  Kalman  &  Co.  would  handle  the  sale 
of  the  debentures  to  an  institutional  In- 
vestor 

Clearance  of  the  securities  commissions 
of  North  Dakota  and  Minnesota  and  the 
5- day  waiting  period  by  the  Securities  and 
Exchange  Commission  were  completed  last 
week.  Public  offering  by  the  W.  R.  Olson 
Co.  was  to  commence  this  week.  Smith. 
Inc..  has  already  received  commitments  for 
$50,000  In  preferred,  and  Kalman  &  Co.  has 
received  a  commitment  for  the  $200,000  In 
debentures,  subject  to  the  prior  sale  of  $100,- 
000  in  preferred. 

.Individuals  and  firms  who  participated  In 
the  preliminaries  up  to  the  actual  trans- 
action, and  those  who  have  participated  In 
one  or  more  actual  phases  of  the  financing 
have  included  several  North  Dakota  bankers. 
Prom  Fargo.  Clarke  Bassett.  president,  and 
Adrian  McLellan.  vice  president  of  the  Mer- 
chants National;  Fred  Irish,  chairman  of  the 
bO£ird.  Harold  Crosby,  president,  and  George 
May,  vice  president  of  the  First  National: 
William  Stem,  president,  Ralph  Butterwlck, 
vice  president,  and  Owen  Boyle,  cashier  of 
the  Dakota  National.  In  Grand  Forks.  Fred 
Orth.  president  of  the  First  National. 

In.«urance-company  officials  included  Otto 
Haakenstad.  president.  Western  SUtes  Life 
Insurance  Co.  and  Bradley  C.  Marks,  presi- 
dent. Pioneer  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Co., 
both  of  Fargo;  George  Cook,  vice  president. 
Bankers  Life  Insurance  Co.,  Lincoln.  Nebr. 
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Kalmaaj  *  Oo.  «M  upwnfd  tor  Bvt  Tur- 

I  iMifc>rt  S.  Broon.  mC'- 
*  Cterk  toy  Jamn  ■. 
■M  OmiIm  S.  LmhuM;  W.  R.  OUon 
kjr  y  r^tar  R.  OlMn:  Um  Oootintnul  mi- 
ni Uon*l  Bank  *  Tnwt  Oo.  of  Chleaflnw 
for  the  bond  laitM,  by  BomM  Kim* 
iMll  anjl  Boyd  W    BtmmOM.  vtas  pNrttfMta: 
A  BendrtckHMl.  Mrtlflad  pVlMIS 
It*.  M.  Paul,  by  MUton  BnMkcr. 

Vagia  tnm  yartleipaud  ta 

o(  tlM 

Tofcl.  r*rtco.  Dobarty. 

Ivan  *  MitchcU.  St.  Paid;  Jhm  J. 
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T.  TtrcboCt.  chairman  of  the  board; 

A.  aaiMh. BffwManT:  Rlcbard  H  Barry. 

it   and   traararcr;    C. 

Mtont;    PhUip    B. 

OtfeOT  sloekboldcra  actlva 

J  ar«:  Lww  H.  MUM. 

J.  Back.  aalM  nana«ai 

•qulpniMit    <l»<iiOM;    Barnard   J. 

pafTlaor.  tniek  and  bua 

Iran    O.    Bdlund.    aalaa    nuuia«ar. 

truck    body   dlvtalon:    Marl*   B. 

manacar,  parta  and  aceaaaotlaa  da- 


Redviitioii  io  Prket  by  Stao^rd  Oil  Co.  of 
New  itrtty 


□CTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HdN.  JOSEPH  C.  O'MAHONEY 

or    WTOMINO 

IN  TllB  SBNATB  OP  THB  UNl'lEU  STATBS 

Tm4^9.  April  6  (leoUlativt  day  of 
Monday.  March  29  \  194S 

Ur\  OlAABONXT.     Ut.  President.  I 

u  umlOMNii  oeoMtit  to  insert  in  the 

Apptikdlx  of  the  lUcoio  the  text  of  a 
precs  release  handed  out  last  week  by  the 
8Un(  ard  Oil  Co.  of  New  Jersey  an- 
nouni  ing  a  reduction  of  piicea  of  aeverml 
hund  td  pciroletun  products. 

Th  B  price  reduction  by  such  a  eom- 
is  one  of  the  moet  encouraging 
of  the  times  so  far  as  the  battle 
acalnit  inflatioa  Is  concerned.  I  should 
»y  tiat  the  Standard  Oii  Co.  has  given 
the  ountry  and  the  business  leadership 
of  Um  oountry  «  hlchly  salutary  example 
of  10  nd  tndostrlal  statesmanship. 

In  [a   recent   book.  Col.   Johnson,   of 

H  John.<ion.  said  that  "a  man 

"Ivrttcs  the  price  tac  controls  the 

throt  ie  oX  buameaa."  By  reducing  prlcet 
at  a  Ime  when  the  upward  trend  seeii» 
to  hi  ve  been  resumed,  the  New  Jersey 
•omp  gmy  is  writing  the  price  tagaflNHl- 
■ess  n  a  manner  calculated  to  attaralatB, 
bsoMse  stabilized  prices  now  will  keep 
the  <!  )Uar  from  shrinking. 

Inl  atlMB  reduces  the  purchasing  power 
of  th;  dollar  and  thereby  contributes  to 
the  r  iducUon  of  the  market  for  business, 
as  «<  il  as  to  a  liiPiitm  slaiMlard  of  liv- 
ing f  ur  the  rank  and  file. 

I  h  ive  not  had  an  opportunity  to  study 
any  c » the  details  of  the  new  price  sched- 
ule. '{ ut  Judging  by  the  release  given  out 
by  tJte  Standard  Oil  Co.  of  New  Jer- 
rc;y  in  Its  adrertlsments.  I  should  say 
that  Jit  has  given  industry  an  example 
whici  should  be  followed. 

Or  itifying  as  the  action  may  be.  how- 

eTer.fl  still  think  that  the  effective  sta- 

of  the  economy,  particularly 


in  the  Ilcfat  of  the  Increasing  demand  for 
the  goods  produced  in  Amertca,  can  be 
accomplished  only  by  congreaetonal  ac- 
tion. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  release 
Issued  by  the  Standard  Oil  Co.  of  New 
Jersey  was  ortlered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rscoeo,  as  follows. 

■HO  iTAnAao  cvra  mcsi  cm  >to  rauvuiRa 
Prtea  mliiullaM  «n  Bora  than  SSO  prod- 
uct* or  Bho  Maadard  OU  Oo.  wui  b«  made 
Umnadlataly.  U.  J  Rattabona.  praaldent.  an- 
nounced today.  Products  aflactad  by  tba 
price  r«luctlooa  ara  farm-tractor  fual.  bottlad 
icaa.  roofing  aspbalt  and  a  wlda  Tarlety  of 
lubricating  otU  and  graaaaa  uaad  prlnctpaUy 
In  Industry  and  faming. 

In  addition,  tbe  company  la  offering  a  itun- 
nar  "llll-up  dlseouaS  of  aaven-tanttka  of  a 
cant  pc-  gallon  on  fearoaana  and  bona-taaat- 
ia^  oUs,  good  untU  Bapumbar  1.  1948  Thla 
dlaeownt  la  offered  to  encourage  cuatomars 
%o  All  up  tbelr  tanka  during  tbe  next  6 
MfflBt***  waen  transportation  and  dlatrlbu- 
ttoB  dMBMltlM  are  at  a  minimum.  Moving 
ttM  mastiMHi  fvantltiea  of  tbeaa  fuels  as 
cloaa  as  irtrrt*^  to  the  point  of  ultimate 
•o^mmptlon  during  the  "off  seaaon"  Is  an 
important  step  In  making  avaUsbla  to  tbe 
consumer  next  winter  adequate  quantities 
of  itisaa  booM-heatlnff  oils  "sa  needed  and 
whan  naadart".  tbe  company  pointed  out.  In 
addition  to  helping  achieve  this  goal,  tbe 
-ail-up"  discount  will  mean  real 
mvlBfla  tor  dlatrlbutors  and  consumers. 

Standard  OU  Co..  which  markets  In 

18  States  along  tbe  Atlantic  and  Gulf  sea- 
boards, eatlmatca  that  theaa  price  reductions 
wUl  benefit  directly  more  than  1.000.000 
famlllea  and  buatnaaaea.  Indirectly  these 
lower  prioas  alMOld  benefit  many  more  mil- 
lions of  people  because  they  are  a  step  In 
the  direction  of  lowering  the  manufacturing 
coaU  of  hundreds  of  factories  producing  al- 
moat  every  kind  of  goods,  and  In  reducing  the 
coat  of  producing  food  on  farms. 

Motor  gaaollna  prteaa  ara  not  being  reduced. 
ICr.  Bathbona  aspiainad.  becatiaa  theaa  prices 
bare  stayed  behind  tbe  general  upward  price 
Uend  and  ara  low  today  when  compared  with 
tbe  prtoaa  of  almoat  all  other  commodttlaa. 
Under  tbe  new  price  schedulea  farm-tractor 
fuel  will  come  down  one-half  cent  a  gallon. 
Bottled  gas  (propane)  In  cylinders  will  be 
reduced  one-half  cent  per  potind  and  all 
gradaa  of  rooflng  aapbalt  will  be  cut  6  per- 
cent. Mora  than  sas  industrial  lubricants. 
giaaasa.  and  cutting  oUs  will  be  reduced  In 
prlca  by  raryli^  aaMNint*  up  to  2S  percent  on 
acme  grade*. 


American  teachers  and  their  serving  as 
an  inspiration  to  our  youth.  Because  I 
know  it  will  be  of  Interest  to  many  broth- 
er Senatogs*  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  tan  of  Miss  Elisabeth  Wiley's 
statement  be  printed  in  the  Appendix  of 
the  RxcotB. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rtco»i). 
as  follows: 

UT   A   CAJniL* 


The  Isipertaace  of  Amencaa  Sckool 
Teachers 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  H.  ALEXANDER  SMITH 

or  KTw  jnarr 

Of  THB  SBNATB  OP  THZ  XJVTTKD  STATBS 

Tuesday.  April  S  (legislaUvt  day  of 
Monday.  March  29) ,  19it 

Mr.  SMITH.  Mr.  President,  the  April 
194«  issue  of  the  N.  K.  A.  Journal  pub- 
lished by  the  National  Education  Asso- 
ciation contains  a  very  brief  and  Inter- 
esting statement  by  the  daughter  of  one 
of  our  distinguished  colleagues,  the  sen- 
ior Senator  from  Wisconsin  I  Mr.  WilxtJ. 

This  brief  statement  written  by  the^ 
Senator's  daughter  describes  the  Sen- 
ator's conception  of  the  importance  of 


(By   Bllaabetb   WUey.   daughter   of   Senator 
Wn.ST.  of  Wisconsin) 
RecenUy  I  found  a  paper  containing  aav- 
aral    •tana**    callad    "My    Teacher."      My 
father^  nama  wm  atgnad  at  the  bottom 

As  I  read  It  I  wandered  about  tb* 
who  bad  inspired  blm  to  write.  "Saary  Mt 
at  lmT**"*g  was  a  step  to  nobler  truth." 

We  read  artldea  on  what  a  teacher  ought 
to  be.  But  here  waa  a  teacher  wh!)  had  In- 
spired bar  pupU.  who  bad  tranamlttad  to 
blm  a  love  of  learning  and  the  start  of  a 
discipline  nacaaaary  to  attain  wladom. 

"She  told  ta  to  draam  dreams  and  buUd 
ouraelTca  a  great  pUn  of  life,  full  of  joy  and 
Tialon."  Did  my  father  dream  that  some 
day  be  would  sit  In  the  United  States  Senate? 
She  told  blm.  "In  helping  others,  you  help 
yourself."  She  Uugbt  him  "to  think,  to 
breathe,  to  feel;  to  get  rid  of  faar  and  Ig- 
norance and  go  out  and  do." 

My  father  as  a  young  man  painted  bousca. 
worked  In  lumber  campa.  earned  bis  way 
tbrot^h  eoUafe.  and  finally  received  his  law 
dagraa.  Oartalnly  he  put  Into  pracuce  the 
leaaoo  laamed  from  her  that  "no  task  waa 
dnidgary  but  an  opportunity  for  growth." 
What  was  tbU  teacher  like  who  helped 
mold  my  father's  Idaals?  Tbe  versea  told 
me.  "Olad  and  Joyous  wa*  she.  She  bad 
entbtalaam — tbe  Greek  fire  of  the  aoul." 

Whan  I  told  my  father  about  coming 
acroaa  theaa  varsaa.  bU  face  lighted  up. 
"Now  there  was  a  fine  teacher."  be  said. 
"She  took  stKb  a  personal  Intcrcat  In  her 
studenu.  Why,  she  would  come  and  sit 
wltb  us  when  we  bad  some  difficulty  and 
help  us  with  our  work." 

He  bad  written  the  poem  during  his  first 
year  of  college,  upon  bearing  of  her  death. 
Remembering  all  she  bad  done  for  him.  be 
bad  gratefully  tried  to  put  his  feelings  on 
paper. 

Henry  van  Dyke  says  that  a  truly  great 
teacher  "lights  many  candles  which  In  later 
years  will  shine  back  to  cheer  him." 

This  teacher,  with  her  enthualaam.  tm- 
derstandlng.  and  love  of  teaching,  gave  a 
boy  confidence  In  himself,  faith  In  his  abil- 
ity to  succeed  honestly  In  life.  This  teacher 
trtUy  tit  a  candle. 
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A  Tratteeship  for  Palestine 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  UWRENCE  H.  SMITH 

IN  THB  HOU8X  OP  RBMUBBIITATIVKS 

Monday,  March  29,  t948 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  problem  of  Palestine  is  one  that 
should  have  the  earnest  attention  of  the 
Congress.  The  United  States  cannot, 
and  will  not.  at  this  time  support  the 
abortive  recommendation  to  partition 
that  land.  Pressure  groups  in  this  coun- 
try which  were  responsible  for  that 
action  have  rendered  a  disservice  to  our 
people  and  to  the  world.  I  make  that 
statement  frankly,  yet  with  no  malice  or 
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rancor  In  my  own  heart.  I  have  no  par- 
tisan interest,  except  the  concern  lor 
maintenance  of  peace  in  the  Holy  Land. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  has  just  come  to 
iny  attention  a  letter  written  by  Judge 
J.  C.  Hutcheson.  Jr..  United  States  cir- 
cuit judge,  to  the  editor  of  the  Houston 
Chronicle,  on  March  26.  1948.  He  served 
as  chairman  of  the  joint  Anglo- American 
Committee  of  12  which  was  charged  to 
examine  and  report  on  Palestine  and  the 
condition  of  Jews  in  war-torn  Europe. 
Judge  Hutcheson  qualifies  as  an  expert 
and  he  points  out  with  singular  clarity 
the  situation  that  exists  in  Palestine  and 
gives  the  reasons  his  committee  found 
against  the  plan  of  partition.  Under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  Include 
all  of  Judge  Hutcheson's  fine  letter: 
judgi  j.  c.  hutchbson  explains  and  upholds 

Tbustzs  Plan  on  Palestine 
To  the  EoiTO*  or  the  Chhonicle: 

I  was  in  New  York  on  March  19.  when  Mr. 
Aiutln  at  Lake  Success  made  his  statement 
on  the  Palestine  question.  Published  In 
full  In  the  New  York  Times.  Saturday.  March 
20.  It  at  once  became  the  talk  of  the  town. 

Read  with  an  open  mind  by  few  and 
understood  by  fewer,  it  was  misunderstood, 
misinterpreted,  and  misrepresented  by  most. 
The  partisan  and  the  Ignorant,  misleading 
and  misled,  filled  the  air  with  protestations, 
objurgatloivs,   and   laments. 

Americans  of  good  will,  with  no  ax  to 
grind,  no  partisan  purpose  to  serve,  lacking 
the  knowledge  necessary  to  understanding, 
the  understanding  requisite  to  Judgment, 
seemed  everywhere  confused  and  dismayed. 

On  my  return  to  Houston,  your  editorial 
of  Monday  the  22d.  The  About  Face  on 
Palestine.  crysUlllzed  the  half  resolution  I 
had  formed  in  New  York  to  publicly  raise 
my  voice  In  full  support  of  the  truth  in 
fact  and  the  Justice  In  law  of  the  position 
which  our  Government  has  at  long  last 
taken. 

I  take  advantage,  therefore,  of  your  ex- 
pressed willingness  to  receive  and  publish 
a  letter  from  me  to  affirm,  from  the  back- 
ground of  long  acquaintance  with,  and  study 
of.  the  Palestine  problem,  and  with  all  the 
force  I  have,  that  Mr.  Austin's  statement  of 
where  we  now  are  and  where  we  must  go 
from  here  Is  accurate,  authentic,  and  Just, 
and  Is  completely  documented  In  fact  and 
supported  In  law. 

I  particularly  wish  to  affirm  that  his  state- 
ment, about  which  so  much  partisan  and 
political  hue  and  cry  Is  being  raUed.  In 
effect  that  tbe  UN  committee's  recommen- 
dation for  partition  cannot  legally,  and 
therefore  will  not.  be  imposed  by  force  and 
that  a  trusteeship  for  Palestine  should  be 
established  under  the  Trusteeship  Council 
of  the  United  Nations,  points  out  and  sup- 
ports the  only  course  which  the  United 
States  and  the  United  Nations  can.  In  these 
circumstances,  legally.  Justly,  and  honorably 
take. 

sTATZMnrr  in  oboes 

The  space  limitations  Imposed  by  letter  re- 
quire a  statement  In  form  more  dogmatic,  less 
fully  reasoned  and  documented  than  I  would 
otherwise  have  chosen.  Because  this  is  so, 
and  because  few  people  ever  knew,  and  fewer 
still  remember,  that.  In  respect  of  Palestine. 
I  s]>eak  not  as  the  scribes  and  the  Pharisees 
do  but  as  one  having  some  reason  to  know 
whereof  I  speak,  a  brief  personal  statement 
from  me  l£  Ln  order. 

In  December  1945  President  Truman  ap- 
pointed me  American  Chairman  of  the  Anglo- 
American  Committee  of  12,  created  by  the 
Governments  cf  the  United  States  and  tbe 
United  Kingdom,  to  examine  and  report  on 
Palestine  and  the  condition  of  Jews  In  war- 
torn  Europe.    Thereafter,  and  untU  I  deliv- 


ered tbe  Committee's  report  to  the  President 
in  April  of  1946,  I  was  engaged  almost  exclu- 
sively upon  the  Inquiry. 

In  the  course  of  It,  the  Committee  held  ses- 
sions for  taking  testimony  In  Washington, 
London.  Berlin.  Vienna.  Cairo,  and  Jerusalem. 
It  traveled  In  Germany,  Poland,  Czechoslo- 
vakia. Austria.  Italy,  and  Greece.  It  spent 
several  weeks  In  the  Middle  East,  the  greater 
part  In  Palestine,  with  visits  to  and  Inquiries 
In  Egypt.  Syria.  Lebanon.  Iraq,  Saudi  Arabia, 
and  Trans- Jordan.  It  completed  Its  labors  in 
Lausanne,  Switzerland,  by  signing,  on  April 
20.  1946.  a  report  which,  comprshenslve  and 
thorough,  was  unanimous.  Shortly  there- 
after the  report  was  delivered  to  and  released 
by  the  two  nations. 

Of  the  Committee's  many  recommenda- 
tions, those  of  peculiar  Interest  here  are  Its 
Recommendations  Nos.  3  and  4,  and  Its  state- 
ment that  It  was  unable  to  recommend  parti- 
tion as  a  solution. 

Pointing  out  the  Intense  bitterness  and 
hatred  caused  by  the  rival  claims  of  political 
Arab  and  political  Zionist  to  set  up  a  racial 
or  religious  state  and  rule  In  Palestine,  the 
Committee  declared: 

"PRINCIPLES  or  government:    no  ARAB.   NO 
JEWISH  STATE 

"Recommendation  No.  3:  In  order  to  dis- 
pose, once  and  for  all,  of  the  exclusive  claims 
of  Jews  and  Arabs  to  Palestine,  we  regard  It 
as  essential  that  a  clear  statement  of  the  fol- 
lowing principles  should  be  made: 

"L  That  Jew  shall  not  dominate  Arab  and 
Arab  shall  not  dominate  Jew  in  Palestine. 

"II.  That  Palestine  shall  be  neither  a  Jew 
state  nor  an  Arab  state. 

"III.  That  the  form  of  government  ulti- 
mately to  be  established  shall,  under  Interna- 
tional guarantees,  fully  protect  and  preserve 
the  Interests  In  the  Holy  Land  of  Christen- 
dom and  the  Moslem  and  Jewish  faiths." 

Pointing  out  the  powerful  forces,  both  Arab 
and  Jew.  operating  from  outside  Palestine, 
It  declared : 

"MANDATE     AND     rNTTED     NATIONS     TRUSTEESHIP 

••RecommendatlBn  No.  4:  We  have  reached 
the  conclusion  that  the  hostUlty  between 
Jews  and  Arabs  and,  In  particular,  the  de- 
termination of  each  to  achieve  domination. 
If  necessary  by  violence,  make  It  almost 
certain  that,  now  and  for  some  time  to  come, 
any  attempt  to  establish  either  an  Inde- 
pendent Palestinian  state  or  Independent 
Palestinian  states  would  result  In  civil  strife 
such  as  might  threaten  the  peace  of  the 
world. 

"We  therefore  recommend  that,  until  this 
hostility  disappears,  the  government  of  Pal- 
estine be  continued  as  at  present  under 
mandate  pending  the  execution  of  a  trustee- 
ship agreement  under  the  United  Nations. 

"CHAPTER     X.    GENERAL 

"1.  In  view  of  the  dissolution  of  the  League 
of  Nations  and  of  the  statement  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs  In  the 
House  of  Commons  on  November  13,  1945, 
we  assume  that  the  British  Government  will 
In  the  near  future  prepare  a  draft  trustee- 
ship agreement  for  eventual  pu'omlssion  to 
the  United  Nations,  and  that  this  agreement 
will  include  the  terms  under  which  Palestine 
win    be    administered     •     •     •." 

In  regard  to  the  question  of  a  solution 
of  Palestine's  problems  by  partition,  the 
committee  reviewed  the  previous  efforts  to 
find  such  a  solution  and  concluded  In  the 
same  cbapter: 

"3.  •  •  •  We  have  considered  the 
matter  anew  and  we  have  heard  the  views 
of  various  witnesses  of  great  experience. 
Partition  has  an  appeal  at  first  sight  as  giv- 
ing a  prospect  of  early  Independence  and 
self-government  to  Jews  and  Arabs,  but  In 
our  view  no  partition  would  have  any  chance 
unless  It  was  basically  acceptable  to  Jews 
and  Arabs,  and  there  is  no  sign  of  that  to- 


day.   We  are  accordingly  unable  to  recotn* 
mend  partition  as  tbe  solution." 

The  committee  from  first-hand  experience 
knew  that  intolerance  and  Intrigue  would 
everj  where  arise  to  stifle  any  proposed  solu- 
tion which  was  not  partisan  and  unfair.' 
It  )inew.  too.  that  tremendous  poUacal  prea-  . 
sures  would  be  brought  to  bear  by  both  Arab 
and  Zionist  to  prevent  the  adoption  of  a  re- 
port which,  rejecting  the  chauvinistic  and 
nationalistic  claims  of  each,  protected  the 
substantial  rights  of  both. 

Nevertheless.  It  had  great  confidence  in 
the  painstaking  accuracy  of  Its  report  and 
the  legality  and  Justice  of  Its  recommenda- 
tions. It  believed  that  the  approval  of  the  < 
report  by  the  two  governments  with  a  sin- 
cere purpose  to  carry  It  out  would  bring  ulti- 
mate peace  to  Palestine,  and  it  was  with  the 
highest  hopes  that,  delivering  the  report  to 
the  President,  I  called  our  work  done. 

When,  therefore.  I  saw  the  report  attacked 
by  politfcal  Zionists  and  political  Arabs. 
political  Americans  and  political  British,  and 
undermined  and  rejected,  I  was  sore, 
troubled,  and  dismayed,  and  the  subsequent 
developments,  until  Austin's  recent  state- 
ment, have  given  me  greater  ind  greater  con- 
cern. 

I  have  been  disturbed  and  alarmed  by  the 
pressures  exerted  by  strongly  placed  minori- 
ties in  pivotal  states,  political  Zionists  and 
their  sympathizers,  to  form  our  public  policy 
on  Palestine  not  broadly.  Justly,  and  legally, 
but  along  partisan  lines. 

I  have  been  pArticularly  distressed  when 
It  seemed  that  such  pressures  would  put  the 
United  States  and,  through  the  Unlt^ 
States,  the  United  Nations,  In  tbe  Illegal 
and  unjust  position  of  attempting  to  Im- 
pose by  force  upon  an  unwilling  majority  tha 
Assembly's  partition  recommendation. 

NOT    MERE    RDCQMMENDATION 

Put  forward  by  the  Assembly  under  article 
10  of  the  Charter  as  a  recommendation.  In 
response  to  the  United  Kingdom's  request  of 
April  2.  1947.  that  "the  Assembly  make  recom- 
mendations under  article  10  of  the  Charter 
concerning  the  future  government  of 
Palestine,"  this  recommendation  for  parti- 
tion, m  the  eyes  of  the  Zionists  whom  It 
favored,  and  of  their  uninformed  and  politi- 
cal supporters,  ceased  to  be  a  mere  recom- 
mendation. 

It  became  a  law  which  the  United  Nations 
must  enforce,  and  this  In  the  face  of  the 
fact  that  the  Assembly  has  no  law-making 
powers  and  its  recommendations  are  wholly 
without  legal  and  binding  force. 

Determined  that  on  these  hands  of  mine 
there  should  be  no  blood  of  either  Jew  or 
Arab,  I  accepted  the  chairmanship  of  the 
committee  with  a  sincere  Interest  In  and 
sympathy  for  the  plight  of  both,  resolved  to 
discharge  my  duty  without  favoritism  toward 
or  prejudice  against  either,  and  I  point  with 
complete  confidence  to  the  report  as  proof 
that  all  members  of  the  committee  were  like- 
minded.  It  Is  In  that  same  spirit  of  Interest 
In,  and  sympathy  for.  the  plight  of  both, 
that  I  write  this  letter. 

I  know  few  Arabs.  Prom  the  ardent  oppo- 
sition to  our  report  as  a  whole  of  politically 
minded  Arabs,  I  suppose  I  have  no  well- 
wishers  among  them.  I  know  many  Jews.  I 
have  many  well-,  few  i'l-wlshers  among  them. 
This  is  not.  I  believe,  because  they  regard  me, 
or  t'.ie  report,  as  either  pro-  or  anti-Jew,  for 
as  near  as  may  be  I  have  throughout  my  life 
endeavored  to  avoid  being,  or  being  regarded 
as.  either  pro-  or  anti-Jew. 

Regarding  and  treating  American  Jews  as 
my  fellow  Americans  and  Jews  In  general  as 
my  fellow  men.  I  have,  I  think,  generally 
been  regarded  and  treated  by  them  as  such. 
In  Jewish  history,  both  Biblical  and  post- 
Blbllcal.  Palestine  Is  called  The  Promised 
Land.  In  modern  history.  Palestine,  land  of 
promise,  may  be  truly  described  aa  tbe  oft- 
promised  land.   But  these  promises,  except  as 
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of  tbe  etnimed  natloiia  at  tba  world. 
Uider  tba  Cbartar.  tbe  tTaltad  Hatlona  waa 
tad  aa  an  inatrument  of  peace  and  jus- 
As  aucb  an  Uauument.  lu  prooaedlnga 
nut  be  employed  In  the  interaat  ai  any 
group  to  bring  about  by  force  an  un* 
•n  lUagal.  raatilt.  tbe  reault  hare  of  apllt* 
a  mnnU  eoontry  into  emaller  fragmenta 
tba  will  of  tbe  great  majority  of  lU 
Ixihibtlanta. 
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Jfw.  they  would  create  neither  a  Jewlah  nor 
an  Arab,  but  a  Paleetlnlan  atate. 

Tbcy  would,  therefore.  In  accordance  with 
mandate  article  t.  "wblla  ttunrttg  tbat  the 
nghu  and  poaition  ct  o«fber  eectlona  of  tbe 
populaUon  are  not  prejudiced."  proelda  ''for 
faeUluting  Jevtih  Immigration  under  auit- 


to  carry  otit 
and  In  the  Interaat  of 
noc  ot  eltbar  Jew  or 
aa  a  gitwp.  wooM  trat  at  all  reject  tbe 
iMttc     the     nattonaUatle.     atatabood 
of  Arab  to  dominate  Jew  and  of  Jew 
te  Arab. 

and   foatertng   tbe  unalienable 
tba  mandate  uf  both  Arab  and 


■niey  would  provide,  too,  for  the  ceneral 
welfare  of  the  people,  not  aa  Jewa  or  Araba  in 
a  JewMi  or  Arab  ataU.  but  aa  Palaetlniana 
harli^  a  aaaamon  interaat  In  a  xanibrw 
•oantry. 

If.  on  tba  otber  hand,  aaperlcnce  gained 
under  and  tbnmgh  the  UnMad  IteUona  trua- 
tecahlp  abould  bring  aU  •OBMrned  to  feel 
that  piartuion  by  agreement  waa  the  t>eet  ao- 
lutiou.  that  could  be  brought  about. 

The  Unportant.  the  controlling  fact  about 
Paleatlne.  which  our  report  paramotinted  but 
aU  tbe  United  Natlona'  actlTttlea  have  ov«- 
looked  until  Auatln  a  March  19th  aUtement 
again  called  It  to  tbeir  attention,  la  that 
Paleatlne  U,  under  chapter  XI  of  tbe  United 
Watlona  charter,  a  •non-aelf-gorerolng  terri- 
tory." 

It  la  auch  a  territory,  not  beeauae  the 
peoplea  Individually  are  not  advanced  enough. 
but  beeauae  the  ccndltlona  there,  the  war- 
ilag  otalma.  tbe  tenalona  between  political 
Zlonlsta  and  political  Araba.  make  tt  Im- 
poaaibie  for  Paleatlne  under  praaent  condl- 
tlona  to  be  a  aelf-govemlng  territory. 

In  standing  up  for  Ui.  Auatln  and  the 
United  Statea  here,  let  me  aay  that  I  am 
not  objecting  at  all  to  your  belaboring  the 
admlnlatratlon  for  what  you  regard  aa  a  very 
awkward.  If  not  wrong,  change  of  policy.  I 
concur  fully  In  Henry  Watteraon'a  dictum, 
that  "TlitBV  bave  come  to  a  hell  of  a  paaa 
when  a  mui  cant  larrup  hla  own  Jackaaa." 

My  purpoae  In  writing  la  to  point  out  that 
hxunan  balnga  and  natlona  must  adapt  and 
change  their  counea  where  they  can.  aa 
knowledge  cornea  and  clear  hindsight  suc- 
ceeds dim  foreatght.  A  nation  or  Individual 
which  persists  In  a  wrong  course  merely  to 
be  consUtent  la  aa  stupid  aa  it  la  unjtiat. 

The  only  queatlon.  thA.  material  bare  la 
not  the  number  of  mlstakea  are  have  made 
but  wbetber  the  course  tba  Unltad  Statea 
delcgaU  baa  Just  ouUmed  la  legal  and  wlae.  I 
know  from  long  and  hard  study  that  it  is. 
and  I  cox^atulaU  the  United  Statea  and  tbe 
United  Matlona  that  they  have  had  tbe  wta- 
to  aae  before  It  le  too  late  and  tbe 
to  declare  that  a  change  of  course 
la  nactseary. 

I  think  that  it  cannot  be  too  atrongly  era- 
that  out  of  all  tba  otamor  and 
we  hear  one  thing  emargoa  elaar 
and  plain:  that  of  paranK)unt  Importance 
to  the  Juat  determination  and  aettiemcnt 
of  the  Paleatlne  question  la  tbe  recogni- 
tion that  It  is  not  a  queauon  on  which 
America's  foreign  policy  should  be  formed 
under  partisan  political  preasure 

There  are  nearly  e.OOO.OOO  >ws  In  tbla 
eountry,  of  whom,  if  propaganda  la  a  reliable 
indication,  the  great  majority  are  political 
Zionists.  OSctal  and  reneral  public  opinion 
Is  being  subjected  to  barrages  and  preasurea 
fram  political  Zionist  mlnorltlee  having 
beavy  concentrations  In  pivoUI  statea  and 
openly  and  figotoualy  thruettnff  from  and 
tradU^  on  tbeaa  atrong  poaltlons. 

Aa  typlBal.  I  dta  tbe  new  Paleatlne.  Feb- 
ruary M.  IMS.  with  lU  blast  against  Austta 
and  tbe  makera  of  tbe  United  Statea  policy, 
and  Its  claims  of  tba  power  of  Itonla*  prea 
auree  In  American  politics.  I  dte.  too.  tba 
•ommenta  m  the  general  presa  that  the 
Prcaldant.  beeauae  of  AuaUn'a  atatement.  loat 
the  Jewtab  vote. 

Tbla  would  not  be  qtilta  ao  bad  In  a  eoun- 
try like  oura.  wbara  all  are  free  to  comMne 
pollttanl  aMto.  if  oppoeed  to  tbaae 
Mrtoan  Hon  let  nUnoriUea  tbara  were 
equally    atrung    imaffliaii    Arab    mlnorltlee 


to  prmmit  ttalr  side.  What  has  always  Icept, 
and  win  continue  to  keep,  thla  countrf  un 
an  even  keel  Is  the  balancing  of  pan.laan 
with  partlaan  opinion,  while  tbe  men  in 
the  middle,  with  nc  ax  to  grind,  carry  the 
day 

The  dangerotia  thing  In. our  altuatlon  la 
that  with  few  or  no  voloaa  rmlaed  here  In 
partisanship  for  the  Araba.  aoond  middle  of 
tbe  road  opinion,  bearing  only  one  voice 
ratal rl.  la  in  grave  danger  of  believing  that 
^fc«»  question,  which  la  greatly  two  sided,  has 
only  one  side 

If.  then.  I  accomplish  nothing  clae  by  thta 
letter  than  to  convince  thoee  who  reiid  It 
that  there  are  two  aides,  two  auong  and 
powerful  aidea.  to  thla  queatlon  of  Palestine 
aiui  lU  future.  I  will  be  content,  for  I  will 
have  convinced  tbem  that  the  only  Juat  aolu- 
tlon  la  one  that  recognices  these  two  sides 
snd  selects  a  solution  on  prlnclplaa  of  jua- 
tlce  and  not  of  political  expediency. 

I  credit  the  Zionist  Hrst  group  and  their 
adhercnU  with  absolute  sincerity  when  they 
put  political  Zionism  before  every  other  eon- 
slderatlon  I  deny,  though,  tbat  they  spaalc 
either  for  Americans  as  a  whole  or  for  tba 
Jewa  of  America  when  they  seek  by  political 
preeatires  to  dictsu  and  control  our  foreign 
policy  on  Palestine.  I  certainly  will  not. 
when  they  denotmce  the  foreign  policy  of 
our  Oovemment  aa  unjuat  and  when  they 
preeent  the  Palestine  question  as  hiivlng 
otily  one  side,  and  that  the  Zionist,  piirmtt 
them  unchallenged  to  stand  as  repre»*nta- 
tlve  of  American  opmlon.  For  here  they 
feel  too  gravely  concerned  aa  partlaana  and 
their  support  of.  and  mterest  In  political 
Zionism  above  every  other  consideration 
•tnad  OBt  too  dear  and  plain. 

Propoaanta  of  paruuon  by  force  i^llbly 
apeak  of  dividing  the  land  between  the  Jews 
and  the  Araba — let  the  Jews  bave  one  part. 
they  say.  the  Araba  the  other.  If  this  x>uld 
be  done,  even  though  a  better  part  mig^t  be 
assigned  to  one  or  the  other.  I  would  do  my 
best  to  get  the  dlsputaiiU  to  agree  to  the 
dlvlalon. 

But  that  Is  not  what  Is  proposed.  In  tha 
proposed  Jewish  stau  some  400.000  Aralis  are 
forcibly  cut  off  from  their  700.000  or  8lK).000 
fellow  Araba.  In  addition,  tn  a  atate  which 
ia  to  be  aet  up  aa  a  Jewlah  atate.  with  aii  that 
that  means  to  the  Arabs,  they  are,  without 
their  conaant.  to  be  subjected  to  Uie  po-itical 
domination  of  some  600.000  Jevrs.  in  s  land 
where  the  Arabs  were  bom.  and  their  an- 
oeatora  have  lived  and  died  for  centuiles. 

It  is  true  that  the  proposed  Arab  state 
doea  consist  largely  at  Arabs  with  compara- 
tively few  Jeus.  but  the  tragedy  of  the  whole 
proceeding  is  that  the  whole  of  Paleatlne, 
no  bigger  than  Vermont,  is  by  this  knife 
thrtut  cut  violently  in  two.  The  result  arlll 
be  a  continuing  source  of  Irritation  through 
the  rivalry  of  politically  partisan  Jew  and 
Arab,  each  trying  to  oondtKt  a  self-govern- 
ing country  under  the  moat  Impoaalble  con- 
ditions and  In  such  Inflaming  proximity  to 
the  covetotisnees  and  Intrigue  of  the  other 
that  they  will  be  found  without  the  means, 
the  ability,  the  self-control  to  do  so. 

If.  abandoning  the  Illegal  and  fruitless 
efforts  to  taring  about  an  enforced  partition, 
the  United  Wbttoaa  will  proceed  along  the 
Itnee  of  Mr  Auatln'a  recommendation,  it  will 
proceed  legally  anc.  therefore.  Juatly.  and 
with  authority.  So  proceeding.  It  will  be 
able.  I  am  sure,  to  work  out  tbe  destiny  of 
Palestine  in  aoeordanee  with  tbe  apbit.  If 
not  the  precise  letter,  of  the  mandate  and 
tht»  reach  a  Just  and  legal  solution  and  one 
which  will  contribute  to  the  peace  and  safety 
of  tbe  worid 

Sincerely  yoiirs. 

J.  C.  Hurtnaaow.  Jr.. 
Vnitea  Stmtu  CirtMtt  Judgt. 
BoutToit.  IfarcA  25. 
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He  Speaks  for  Democracy 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MIKE  MANSFIELD 

or  MONTANA 

W  THl  HOUSE  OF  REPRESKIfTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  6.  1948 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
March  22.  1948,  Mr.  Juatlce  William  O. 
Douglas  delivered  tbe  Yulee  lecture  at 
the  Unlveriity  of  Florida.  In  my  opinion. 
It  la  one  of  the  Hnest  talks  on  democracy 
that  I  have  ever  read,  and  I  urge  every 
Member  of  Congress  to  study  It  carefully. 
Mr.  Justice  E>ouglas  Is.  In  himself,  the 
personification  of  the  kind  of  democracy 
which  has  made  this  country  great.  We 
of  the  Northwest  are  proud  that  he  came 
from  our  part  of  the  country;  and.  while 
we  claim  him  as  our  own,  we  are  happy 
to  share  this  great  humanitarian  and 
liberal  with  the  rest  of  the  Nation.  He  Is, 
In  the  broadest  sense,  a  real  American, 
whose  Interests  are  not  confined  to  any 
one  locality  but  to  every  corner  of  this 
land  of  ours.  Resolute,  courageous,  and 
with  integrity  beyond  question,  he  typi- 
fies the  ideal  which  many  of  us  consider 
greatness  in  man. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  In  Montana  are  fortu- 
nate. Indeed,  that  Mr.  Justice  Douglas 
has  consented  to  address  our  State  bar 
association  In  late  August.  We  are  look- 
ing forward  to  his  visit  with  anticipation, 
and  we  know  that  when  he  leaves  us  we 
will  be  better  Americans  because  of  what 
he  will  have  said.  Justice  Douglas  needs 
no  eulogy  from  me;  his  words  and  his 
actions  mark  him  for  what  he  Is — a  great 
American. 
The  address  follows: 
We.  the  democrats  of  the  world,  need  to 
reassess  our  political  achievements  and  re- 
define our   political   responsibilities. 

A  few  years  ago  conservatives  and  liberals 
alike  were  given  a  lesson  In  the  aims  and 
tactics  of  fascism.  It  was  almost  too  late 
when  we  read  and  at  last  understood  Meln 
Kampf.  Today  we  face  a  political  program 
of  communlara  which  has  Infinitely  more 
finesse  than  the  Nazis  were  able  to  perfect. 
The  wcll-dlsclplined  Communists  operate 
from  their  central  quarters  In  Moscow,  plan- 
ning domination  of  the  world.  It  is  time  that 
liberals  and  conservatives  alike  understand 
what  that  program  Is.  "The  Problems  of 
Leninism"  and  "Foundations  of  Leninism" 
by  Sulln  must  be  read  before  It  Is  too  late. 
For  If  the  Communists  win  their  political 
campaigns,  we,  the  Democrats,  are  marked 
for  extinction.  Extinction  is  as  complete 
and  final  whether  a  Nazi  or  a  Communist 
be  the  executioner. 

We.  the  democrats,  are  a  diverse  group. 
Millions  are  lat>orer8.  Still  other  millions 
are  farmers,  specialists,  and  technicians. 
Millions  are  capitalists  like  the  shop  own- 
ers of  Main  Street,  the  factory  owners  of 
Mlddletown,  the  stock  and  bondholders  of 
Wall  Street.  Others  are  social Uts  like  those 
who  today  hold  the  reins  of  government  In 
A^^nd  and  other  countries  of  western 
■nrope. 

We,  the  democrats,  are  of  different  colors, 
different  races,  different  religions.  Our 
tastes  In  art.  literature,  and  philosophy  are 
as  varied  as  the  hues  In  the  sunsets  over 
the  Berkshires  or  Wallowas.  There  are  dif- 
ferences In  our  religious  creeds,  our  political 


faiths,  and  our  economic  theories,  differ- 
ences as  great  as  thoee  that  mark  the  Great 
Plains  from  the  crags  of  the  Tetons.  This 
diversity  is  our  strength.  Since  our  tradi- 
tion lies  In  freedom  for  tbe  Individual,  we 
have  striven  with  Mr.  Justice  Holmes  to  put 
our  faith  In  "the  power  of  thought  to  get  Itself 
accepted  In  the  competition  of  the  mar- 
ket." Our  democratic  Ideal  insists  that  t^ie 
soap  box,  public  platform,  press,  and  radio 
be  open  to  all.  The  Communist  organ — the 
Dally  Worker— la  sold  In  the  same  stall  as 
papers  representing  schools  of  thought  vio- 
lently opposed  to  commttntam. 

Our  liurature  la  not  atandardlaod  boUar- 
plate  lasued  by  a  central  government  bu- 
reau. Our  art,  miulc,  and  literature  are  not 
limited  by  those  specifications  which  glorify 
a  person  or  party  in  power,  which  siutaln 
belief  in  a  particular  creed  or  faith.  On* 
can  write  or  paint  to  depict  tha  aeamy  or  dis- 
graceful side  of  our  perfomance,  and  even 
receive  public  acclaim  and  awards  for  do- 
ing it. 

In  these  and  In  other  ways  we  guarantee 
through  the  first  amendment  of  the  Con- 
stitution what  Holmes  called  the  "free  trade 
in  Ideas."  We  can  shape  opinion  for  this  or 
that  panacea  or  reform.  Or  we  can  revel 
In  the  luxury  of  complacency.  We  can  na- 
tionalize an  industry  whose  power  is  too 
great  for  private  Interests  to  have.  We  can 
establish  a  Government  plant  to  compete 
with  It.  We  can  rely  on  anti-trust  remedies 
to  control  it.  Or  we  can  embrace  laissez- 
faire. 

We  have  the  same  freedom  as  to  other 
social  and  economic  problems,  those  of 
sharecroppers,  banks,  minimum  wages,  prices, 
coal  mines,  housing.  We  can  experiment 
and  proceed  by  trial  and  error.  We  can  have 
revolution.  If  we  so  will  it,  by  the  peaceful 
route.  And  having  had  it,  we  can  undo  It 
four  years  later.  We  are  committed  to  no 
one  single  panacea  for  all  the  ills  of  mankind, 
whether  they  be  economic  or  spiritual.  For 
democratic  peoples  the  choice  Is  not  merely 
one  of  two  absolutes — or,  as  the  Chinese  say, 
between  Motz  and  Yang. 

Political  absolutes  distinguish  both  fas- 
cism and  communism.  Neither  has  room  for 
accommodation,  since  they  are  committed  to 
one  economic  and  political  theory.  Lenin 
went  BO  far  as  to  conclude  that  a  classless 
science  was  Impossible.  The  Communist 
state,  moreover,  summons  all  media  of  com- 
munication for  the  propagation  and  defense 
of  Its  political  creed.  Art  which  Is  free  and 
unrestrained  can  become  a  serious  subversive 
Influence  to  the  totalitarian  theory.  The 
same  is  true  of  literature  and  music.  Thus 
In  Russia  art.  literature,  and  music  have  be- 
come part  of  a  political  agent's  bureau  of 
psychological  warfare.  They  cease  to  be 
free  expressions  of  the  aspirations  of  man. 
Artists  become  mere  Illustrators  of  the  so- 
called  glories  of  a  political  regime.  And  so 
man's  great  creative  genius  Is  perverted  In 
cheap  and  tawdry  ways. 

We,  the  democrats,  have  few  absolutes. 
Even  free  speech  Is  not  so  free  as  to  override 
the  law  of  libel.  He  who  shouts  "Fire!"  In 
a  crowded  theater  goes  to  Jail.  Religion 
which  sanctifies  human  sacrifice  or  other 
kinds  of  Immorality  has  no  constitutional 
sanction.  We.  the  democrats,  know  that 
God  works  in  mysterious  ways,  that  the  paths 
to  salvation — to  happiness  and  achieve- 
ment— are  not  one  but  many,  that  no  one 
economic  theory  Is  adequate  to  satisfy  all 
the  needs  of  man  In  the  complex  society  of 
a  changing  world.  No  political  or  other 
standard  Is  sec  for  art,  literature  and  music. 
We  think  that  the  right  to  experiment 
with  new  techniques  Is  as  Important  In  the 
fields  of  politics,  sociology,  and  economics 
as  it  is  In  art  and  the  sciences. 

This  rejection  of  absolutes,  this  freedom 
for  experimentation  mark  the  first  basic  and 
Irreconcilable  difference  between  the  polit- 


ical phUoeophles  of  the  totalitarian  right 
and  the  totalitarian  left  on  tbe  one  hand  and 
the  political  philosophy  of  the  democrata 
on  the  other. 

James  Madison  marked  the  second  great 
and  IrreconcUable  difference  when  he  stated 
in  his  Notes  on  the  Confederacy  that  "the 
great  desideratum  In  government  Is  such 
a  modification  of  the  sovereignty  as  will 
render  it  sufficiently  neutral  between  the 
different  Interests  and  factions  to  control  one 
part  of  the  society  from  Invading  tbe  righta 
of  another,  and.  at  the  same  time.  auAclently 
controlled  Itself  from  setting  up  an  lnt«r» 
•at  adverse  to  that  of  the  whole  aociaty." 

Madlson'a  atatement  ia  enduring  becauaa" 
of  the  insight  into  the  workings  of  every 
society  which  It  embodlea.    The  struggle  in- 
side every  state  has  been  to  keep  any  ona 
group  or   interest   from   getting  too  mueb 
power.    The  competition  between  groupe  haa 
been  keen  and  varied.     Social  groupa — faml- 
llee — have  produced  ruling  classes  and  kings. 
Churches  have  produced  potentates.     A  guild 
has  sought  to  fasten  its  hold  on  an  econ- 
omy.    One  or  more  corporations  have   en- 
deavored to   merge  economic   and   political 
power    into    a    regime.    Agrarian    Interests, 
mercantUe  Interests,  industrial,  banking,  and 
labor  Interests  have  vied  for  power  and  po- 
sition.    It  Is  not  this  struggle  for  position 
between  groups  which  is  the  danger.    That, 
Indeed,  Is  a  sign  of  health.     Every  society 
Is  an  aggregation  of  pressive  groups.    Their 
activities   are   not   things   to   deplore.     The 
danger  lies  In  one  group  gaining  the  ascend- 
ency, moving  into  a  dominant  position,  and 
exploiting  the  other  groups.     When  one  group 
acquires  that  power,  there  is  eventually  a 
revolution.     If   processes   of   orderly  change 
are  not  provided  by  the  system  of  govern- 
ment, revolution   follows   the  path   of  vio- 
lence.   But  If  government  provides  the  ma- 
chinery for  change,  the  revolution  is  blood- 
less. 

Our  own  history  shows  both  ezamplea. 
We  threw  off  the  heavy  yoke  of  a  king  by 
force  and  arms.  Our  peaceful  revolutions 
have  been  more  numerous.  By  the  end  of 
the  last  century  an  Industrial  oligarchy  had 
fastened  Its  hold  on  the  country.  The  Money 
Trust,  the  Oil  Trxist,  the  Beef  Trust  were  not 
figments  of  the  Imagination  of  rabble  rousera. 
The  trusts  controlled  the  fate  of  workers, 
damned  the  public,  and  used  monopoly  jxjwer 
to  crush  competition.  They  merged  po- 
litical power  with  economic  power  by  elect- 
ing and  at  times  buying  executives,  legisla- 
tures, and  even  courts.  They  used  their 
great  power  to  exploit  both  labor  and  tha 
public.  The  workers  at  the  lathes  and  In 
tbe  mines  and  mUls  were  part  of  the  raw 
materials  that  went  Into  the  production  of 
coal,  steel,  and  lumbar.  And  when  they  had 
ser^'ed  their  masters'  ends  they  were  tossed 
aside  as  human  wreckage — broken,  bruised, 
and  impoverished. 

Then  came  the  severe  reaction.  The 
golden  voice  of  Bryan  pleaded  with  the  con- 
science of  the  Nation.  Altgeld,  La  Follette, 
and  a  host  of  others  Joined  the  fray.  But 
It  took  the  reforms  of  the  two  Roosevelta 
and  of  Wilson  to  restore  the  balance  of 
power  and  to  bring  the  competing  forces 
closer  to  equilibrium.  Labor  unions  emerged 
strong  and  reliant.  Some  of  them,  under 
evil  Influences,  exploited  the  workers  in  mucb 
the  same  way  as  had  their  Industrial  mas- 
ters. But  that  Influence  passed.  Unions 
acquired  character.  Integrity,  and  brains. 
They  grew  In  size  and  power  equal  to  the 
might  of  the  giants  against  whom  their  de- 
mands must  be  made. 

That  is  but  one  example  of  the  forces  at 
work  In  the  life  of  a  society.  The  list  could 
be  extended  almost  indeflnitely,  for  the  proc- 
ess of  keeping  society  In  balance  is  an  endless 
one.  Strife  and  friction,  adjustment  and 
readjustment  are  the  essence  of  life  itself. 
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theory  la  tbe  democratic  theory 
I  ovemment.     We  In  this  country  bave  a 
(altta  m  it.     And  tha  cweep  ot  ItO 
yeafa  of  our  experience  reveala  an  eaclttnc 
It  abowB  la  dramatic  taabba  ttat 
of  laaliilm  balance  batwoHi  tko 
whleh  make  up  a  aociety  la  an  end- 
It  abowa  that  Imbalance  baa  been 
oa  raatnad  tbvousb  pto- 
I  or  law  with  tha  ili«la  ewiepaoa  at  tba 
War.    All  of  ua  eha/e  and  fret  when  our 
pet  procram  or  grievance  geta  no  attan- 
We  becopia  dlecourafad  bacauaa  our 
lack   perfection.     But 
view  tba  cbronlcJae  of  our  ezperl- 
elnoe  1717  and  call  democracy  a  uever- 
land  where  there  la  no  advance  oror 
exploitation. 
f*|acu     Madlaoa'b     thaory. 
lunism  takaa  Ita  text  from  the  OoM 
Manlfecto   puhUabed   by   Marx  and 
In   1848.     They  aaw   the   bourgeotaa. 
I.  •^ttt»  eapttaUata,  having  the  "upper  band." 
WltniihTifllj  were  In  that  poal- 
aad   Bagela  eaw   tba   workera 
la  they  unqtwaHaaably 
Mara  and  tticala  baUaved  that  revotu- 
tba  ooly  path  by  which  the  work- 
oC  tbair  chalna     That  waa 
true  la  BuHla.  and  it  was  probably 
In  ntunbcn  of  other  European  counUiea 
years  a^o.     And  then  Marx  and  Bngela 
tooll  the  next  big  step  and.  from  history,  tb* 
;  fateful  one  of  all.   They  proelattaad  that 
itarlat  muat  tint  of  all  aaquira  po- 
must  riaa  to  ba  tha  !•■*■ 
or  tta  naUon.  must  eoaatttiila  n- 
I  Mtkm."    And  tb«K  tbey  oaUad  tt« 
of  tba  world  wttb  tba  rtt^ginf  vottfat 
"Le^  the  rtiltng  ctaseee  tremble  at  a  Oooi* 
aiU4Ut  revolutloa.     The  pni4*tanans  bav* 
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trtaa.  unite."  Theae  were  words  that  to  many 
bave  eound*d  great  with  Idealism.  Por  tbe 
proletariat  waa  taken  to  mean  the  paofrte; 
and  the  Manifesto  waa  eoaalniiil  as  a  charter 
of  liberty  (or  tb*  *«^— «»  aaa  in  the  Jef- 
fataonlan  tradition  But  such  Idealism  that 
haa  been  read  Into  the  Manlfeeto  baa  In  prac- 
tlea  beeoB*  a  ^B1^f^f^y. 

Man  and  Bngals  speak  at  raising  the 
prolatarlat  to  tbe  position  of  tba  rvUag  daaa 
aa  tbe  estabUabment  of  dannoeraey.  Bot 
It  soon  t>ccaxne  apparent  that  the  proletariat 
and  the  people  were  not  synonymous.  Lenin 
made  clear  that  tbe  dictatorship  of  tbe  pro- 
letariat has  meaning  only  wben  one  daaa 
hiMiwa  that  It  alone  takes  political  power  Into 
Ita  own  hands,  and  does  not  deceive  Itaelf  or 
oibars  by  talk  about  poptUar.  rtacted  gov- 
ernment, sanctified  by  the  whol*  people.  In 
jnactice  the  Conununista  hav*  foo*  one  bet- 
ter. They  have  not  placed  the  powers  of 
the  State  even  in  tbe  bands  of  tbe  proletariat. 
They  bave  placed  It  In  the  bands  of  one  select 
political  clique. 

It  Is  the  very  antltheets  of  democracy  wben 
any  one  group  baa  pamtaneotly  acquired  all 
the  powers  of  goeammant.  The  at^e-old 
problem  of  society  Is  to  be  free  of  tbe  doonl- 
natlon  of  any  one  class  and  to  provide  the 
greatest  'opportunity  for  eacb  tndtvtdu&l  to 
work  out  his  own  destiny.  That  bas  t>een 
the  struggle  of  man  Umnigbout  recorded 
history:  and  man  has  had  the  greatest  suc- 
cess In  that  effort  under  the  democratic 
form  of  govenunent.  The  Communists  by 
promoting  the  contrary  theoiy  Join  the  Nazis 
In  giving  to  one  clique  the  power  of  ex- 
ploitation Tbey  Introduce  a  wild  and  prim- 
itive touch  of  peeudo-thaology  to  the  wbole 
business.  It  Is  as  If  a  revengeful  god  chased 
a  devil  off  a  tbrone  and  tben,  witb  tbe 
sceptre  In  his  band,  became  the  new  devil. 

To  turn  the  powers  of  the  State  over  to 
one  group  la  to  dafy  the  history  and  teach- 
ing of  tbe  governments  that  bave  produced 
tb*  greatest  abundance  and  the  most  en- 
llgbtetunent  for  the  people.  Moreover  to  as- 
sume today  that  tba  baote  struggle  is  be- 
tween workers  and  employars.  between  labor 
and  capital  Is  to  make  a  most  egregious  er- 
ror. There  la  conflict  between  those  two 
groups.  But  that  alone  Is  not  significant, 
for  life  Itself  Is  conflict.  The  significant 
fact  is  that  the  conflict  between  workers  and 
amptaaran  la  evolving  into  manageable  forma 
ta  tbii  aotoitry  aa  well  as  In  tbe  damocradaa 
of  waatara  Sorcpe.  Recognition  by  law  and 
eiatoa&  of  collective  bargaining  la  the  foun- 
datton  of  stabilized  Induatrlal  relations.  In 
addttkm  there  are  emerging  plans  for  gtiar- 
anteed  annual  wages  and  other  meaauraa 
which  recognize  labcv's  equitable  claim  to 
a  fair  wage.  There  are  and  will  continue  to 
ba  strikes.  But  the  occaaloaa  for  ttaam  de- 
ersase  as  management  ta  factory  after  fac- 
tory raoogateea  labor  as  a  workUig  partner, 
as  labor  la  given  at  least  aa  great  a  claim 
against  earnings  as  are  tnvestraa.  Svery 
man  has  tba  right  to  work.  But  we  need 
not  throw  away  the  values  of  western  clvlll. 
•atlon  and  become  a  police  state  to  guar- 
antee that  right. 

It  Is  true  that  the  one  moat  Important 
economic  problem  of  society  lies  In  the  In- 
dustrial field.  But  It  Is  not  In  Marx's  strug- 
gle between  management  and  labor.  Man- 
agement and  labor  logatbar  eoa«Utitta  tb* 
ladusulal  power  of  tba  Matkm.  Tha  for*- 
tooat  problaaa — tbe  one  moet  pregnant  with 
conflict — Is  tbe  relation  of  that  Industrial 
powar  to  th«  whole  eeonoay.  It  Is  be- 
tw**n  tb*  Industrial  plant  and  soelaty  that 
tbar*  is  tb*  graateat  pountlal  r—^M  Our 
rtandard  uf  Uvlag  dapands  on  tb*  prodtw- 
tmty  of  m*n  and  ■— hinsa  Tha  national 
li  b  iBtoatiw  of  that  produ«Uvity. 
of  ■btinrtaiiBa  la  laainilal  U  ir* 
to  OMCt  our  obligations,  both  dwssllj 
forvlgn.    An   expanding  aeonooiy,  in« 


creased    productivity,    and   wldaiptaad    atid 

full  dutrtbutluii  of  gooda  are  a«antliU  if 
we  are  to  raise  the  real  Income  of  our  peo- 
ple to  lavata  hitherto  tmdreamed.  Theee 
are  problema  of  management  and  liibor. 
They  bave  a  Joint  responsibility  to  so'lety 
for  their  solution.  Depression  or  prosp<>rlty 
will  turn  on  the  sklllfulnees  of  their  han- 
dling. 

Oonununism  was  not  conceived  as  an  an- 
swer to  this  problem.  Communism  la  es- 
sentially a  political  Idea,  not  a  sctentlflc 
blueprint  for  a  machine  sge.  Indeed,  eom- 
munUm  was  launched  In  an  economy  of 
poverty  wbere  the  prt>blenu  of  Industrlall- 
aatlon  were  yet  to  be  faced.  It  has  never 
much  less  maatarad.  tbe  complex 
of  an  industrial  world.  If  It  aere 
with  tbe  central  Industrial  prob- 
laai  of  tbe  age.  it  would  be  moving  in  c|ult« 
a  different  direction.  It  would  tben  be 
aimed  at  directing  and  planning  prodtictlon 
and  distribution — at  benefitting  the  p(>ople 
of  the  world  rather  than  just  controlling 
them.  It  would  not  be  obeeeaed  with  pour- 
ing manklxid  into  one  mold. 

Thus  the  second  Irreconcilable  difference 
between  totailtartanlsro  and  democracy  is 
that  the  former  dapoalta  ail  the  power  of  the 
State  in  the  hands  of  one  clique  and  selects 
class  warfare  as  the  central  problem  of  the 
•ge 

There  Is  a  third  basic  and  Irreconcilable 
dttwanee  that  has  even  greater  Immediate 
slgalfleanca  than  the  other  two.  It  Is  a 
fundamenul  and  IrreconcUable  difference 
In  political  techniques. 

There  Is  a  civic  geniiis  which  distingulabes 
the  politics  of  the  democracies.  It  Is  what 
In  this  country  William  James  called  "the 
habit  of  trained  aiMl  disciplined  good  temper 
toward  tbe  opposite  party  when  It  fairly 
wins  Its  inning."  Thst  was.  be  thought,  the 
"only  bulwark  •  of  our  people — a  habit  "more 
precioua.  perhaps,  than  any  that  the  human 
race  has  gained."  Political  partlea  vie  for 
popular  support.  The  one  which  wins  stands 
or  falls  on  Its  record.  The  others  accommo- 
dste  themselves  to  the  regime  of  the  victor. 
They  live  under  the  laws  and  policies  of  the 
party  In  power,  though  tbey  atrlve  to  renev; 
their  strength  so  as  to  unseat  the  incum- 
bents at  the  next  election.  Sometimes  they 
do:  sometime*  they  do  not.  But  the  Im- 
portant thing  Is  that  a  party  Ukes  over  the 
government  only  for  the  period  during  which 
It  commands  popular  support.  The  oppoal- 
Uon.  while  acquiescing  In  that  arrangement, 
knows  that  once  It  takes  over  It  will  be  on  a 
purely  teouuve  baala  and  can  hold  power 
only  so  long  as  It  retalna  popular  support. 
There  Is  no  police  or  army  which  suppreasas 
the  party  whicb  U  out  of  power. 

Ootnmunlsm  has  no  such  tolerance.  It 
leaves  no  room  for  accommodation  and  com- 
promise. It  has  one  goal— to  transform  one 
small  clique  of  men  Into  the  state.  It  has 
never  compromised  with  that  objective.  The 
only  compromise  It  has  made  Is  In  the  meth- 
ods employed  to  reach  that  goal.  And  on 
analysis  those  compromises  are  merely  evi- 
dence of  the  political  flneaee  with  which  the 
Communists  imdermlne  democratic  Institu- 
tions. 

StallB  makss  the  technique  as  plain  as  day 
In  PaoadaUons  of  Leninism  and  The  Prob- 
lems of  Leninism.  There  are  two  stages  In 
the  proeass.  The  first  is  tbe  bourgeois  revo- 
hatlon.  The  second  is  tbe  proletariat  revoiu- 
tloa.  llie  fliat  is  the  process  of  taking  over 
exutlng  democratic  Institutions.  It  Is  what 
has  Just  transpired  In  Caechoslovakla.  The 
bourgeois  revolution  puu  conuol  of  demo- 
eratla  povamment  into  the  hands  of  the 
ItolBla.  not  to  carry  out  democratic  pro- 
I  btit  to  daauojf  tbe  forms  and  procsaaea 
of  datoocratle  fovarnmant. 

Tha  niiiMtmiata.  tharafor*.  poM  aa  daa^ 
arata  for  tha  purpoaa  of  tba  botirgaoto  revo- 
lution. They  adopt  democratic  dialectics. 
Tbey  uaa  democratic  slogans.    Tb*y  appear 
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as  champions  of  liberal  causes  In  the  democ- 
racies. They  are  against  the  exploiters  and 
for  the  underprivileged.  They  are  champions 
of  <vcry  minority.  They  plead  the  cause  of 
Justice  for  those  who  have  been  discrimi- 
nated against  because  of  race,  creed,  or  color. 

Aclually,  however  (as  many  liberals  have 
sadly  discovered),  the  Communists  plead  the 
cause  of  Justice  and  liberalism  only  so  long 
as  it  aids  them  in  their  fight  to  win  control. 
They  want  power.  Their  great  chance  of 
gaining  it  through  political  means,  and  thus 
completing  the  bourgeoU  revolution,  is  to 
have  a  weak.  Ineffective,  and  faltering  demo- 
cratic government.  Thus  their  political 
strategy  is  to  exploit  weakness,  to  create 
doubts  and  suspicions,  to  develop  differences 
between  groups.  Their  influence  In  the  dem- 
ocratic state  U  essentially  divisive. 

If  people  understood  that  strategy,  the  po- 
litical power  of  the  Communists  would  be  in- 
finitesimal. It  is  because  they  appear  to  be 
champions  of  the  oppressed  that  they  gain 
prestige  and  support.  Too  often  oppressed 
people.  Idealistic  people,  members  of  minor- 
ity groups,  are  seduced  because  they  find  \he 
Communists  again  and  again  on  the  reform 
side  of  current  arguments.  Or  if  not  seduced, 
tbey  are  at  least  confused;  and  being  con- 
f\ised  they  allow  their  forces  to  be  divided. 
And  too  often  the  conservatives.  Instead  of 
fighting  Communists,  fight  liberal  causes  be- 
cause Communlsu  support  them.  Thus  the 
Communists  drive  their  small  wedge  deeper 
Into  the  nation  which  has  been  marked  for 
a  bourgeois  revolution. 

China  Is  a  spectacular  case  history  of  the 
way  In  which  a  democratic  people  by  their 
default  invite  the  disaster  of  communism 
and  the  methods  by  which  Communists  win 
for  tbemselvea  the  allegiance  of  the  masses. 

Twenty  years  ago  the  Chinese  Communlsu 
were  a  small  military  band  located  at  Klangsc 
In  Centrtl  China.  The  Nationalist  Govern- 
ment waged  war  on  them  with  vastly  supe- 
rior forces.  The  Communists  started  a  long 
retreat— a  retreat  of  1.600  miles  to  north 
China  There  they  became  established  at 
Yenan;  and  since  that  time  have  grown 
stronger  and  stronger  .n  popular  support. 
Why  Is  that  so?  The  Chinese  are  freedom- 
loving.  Individualistic  people  whose  Instincts 
oppose  a  police  state.  Why  have  such  num- 
bers of  them  gone  over  to  the  Communists? 

The  Nationalist  Government  in  China  has 
lost  mlng-shlng— the  heart  of  the  people.  It 
is  tainted  by  corrupt  and  reactionary  ele- 
ments. Its  secret  police  patrol  the  universl- 
tlea  and  schools  to  discover  dangerous  Influ- 
ences— those  who  protest  the  serfdom  in 
which  the  people  are  held,  those  who  press 
for  liberal  reforms.  It  has.  Indeed,  liquidated 
the  liberal  movement  In  China.  The  Com- 
munists In  China  have  cleverly  capitalized  on 
this  program  of  inaction  and  oppression 
which  the  Nationalist  Government  has  adopt- 
ed They  have  taken  over  large  segmenU  of 
the  mass  education  and  social  reconstruction 
program  which  Dr.  James  Yen  and  his  group 
of  Chinese  patrlotB  launched  in  China  some 
26  years  ago.  They  have  adopted  a  program 
of  aid  to  the  millions  of  impoverished  Chi- 
nese. Among  other  things  they  bave  under- 
taken to  eradicate  Illiteracy,  to  Inaugurate 
proyrumB  of  public  health.  By  reason  of  a 
political  program  of  that  nature  the  Com- 
munists In  China  dally  win  adherenu  to 
their  cause. 

Thus  the  Communists  In  their  quest  for 
pov/er  vary  their  tactics  to  suit  the  require- 
ments of  each  particular  situation.  They 
may  launch  their  own  reforms  or  seek  to 
wreci:  liie  reform  governments  of  the  democ- 
radas  whichever  course  seems  the  more  ex- 
p*<Hant. 

Whenever  the  Communists  are  in  power 
tbey  reject  the  accepted  parUamentary  tech- 
niques of  the  democracies.  When  they  win 
an  election  It  is  for  keeps.  Unlike  Democrats 
or  Itopubl leans  in  this  country  or  Laborlt.es 


or  Conservatives  In  England,  the  Commu- 
nists take  over  not  on  probation  but  for  good. 
They  are  not  there  only  for  so  long  as  they 
have  popular  support.  Tbey  are  in  power  for 
one  purpoBe  and  one  purpose  only — to  destroy 
tbe  democratic  government  that  elected  them 
and  to  make  their  own  party  tbe  state. 

To  do  the  latter  they  need  more  than  the 
democratic  traditions.  Up  to  the  time  tbey 
perfect  their  bourgeois  revolution  they  may 
have  used  democratic  tactics  alone  or  dem- 
ocratic tactics  plus  the  threat  of  force.  Up 
to  then  they  have  used  free  speech,  free  elec- 
tions, political  campaigns,  and  all  the  other 
trappings  of  democrtic  political  traditions. 
Once  In  power  they  add  two  of  the  ancient 
tools  of  tyranny — murder  and  terror — to  their 
political  techniques. 

There  Is  no  place  in  their  scheme  of  things 
for  the  free  trade  In  ideas  that  Holmes  pro- 
claimed. One  who  is  against  the  destruction 
of  the  democratic  government  and  the  sub- 
stitution of  a  one-party,  one-class  state  is 
naturally  a  subversive.  He  may  disappear 
mysteriously  like  the  lieutenants  or  precinct 
leaders  of  parties  in  Poland.  Or  he  may  be 
tried  for  high  crimes  and  treason.  The  im- 
portant fact  is  that  everyone  around  whom 
effective  opposition  might  rally  must  be 
liquidated. 

The  Communists  did  not  originate  this 
political  technique.  Many  of  them  were 
hunted  men  In  their  early  lives.  For  the 
Czar  used  precisely  the  same  technique 
against  them.  By  western  standards  it  Is  a 
lawless  and  vicious  political  practice.  It 
makes  fear  tbe  overriding  influence  in  pub- 
lic affairs. 

We  In  this  country  cannot  know  what  It 
means  to  live  in  an  environment  of  terror 
and  fear.  Jan  Masaryk  knew.  Every  mother 
In  a  police  state  who  needs  ration  coupons 
for  milk  and  meat  for  her  children  knows. 
Everyone  In  a  police  state  who  la  dependent 
on  a  government  bureau  or  agency  for  favors 
knows.  And  the  greater  the  power  of  gov- 
ernment the  greater  Is  that  dependency. 
Once  fear  begins  to  operate  in  a  thousand 
and  one  different  ways  the  hold  of  the  Com- 
munists on  the  democratic  state  becomes 
more  and  more  complete.  Tbe  talk  of  free 
elections  becomes  a  mockery.  People  cease  to 
express  their  opinions  for  fear  of  reprisals. 
The  ranks  of  the  Communists  are  swollen  by 
new  adherents.  They  win  overwhelming 
support  In  the  elections.  The  bourgeois  revo- 
lution Is  complete.  By  outward  appearance 
It  has  conformed  to  all  democratic  tradi- 
tions. The  people  have  spoken.  And  by  the 
very  best  of  democratic  traditions  the  people 
can  have  any  form  of  government  they 
choose. 

Thus  the  stage  Is  set  for  the  second  phase — 
the  proletariat  revolution.  It  can  proceed 
quietly  and  peacefully.  It  can  follow  all 
constitutional  forms  deemed  wise  or  ex- 
pedient. Like  the  bourgeois  revolution  it  can 
be  achieved  without  dropping  a  bomb  or 
moving  an  army. 

It  is,  of  course,  the  right  of  the  Russian 
people  to  have  such  form  of  government  as 
they  may  choose.  We,  the  democrats,  will  be 
the  flrst  to  defend  that  right.  When  con- 
fined within  their  ixirders,  their  totalitarian 
regime  Is  their  concern,  not  ours.  For  all 
peoples  should  be  free  at  all  times  to  work 
out  their  own  destiny.  But  it  Is  that  very 
principle,  so  basic  to  our  democracy,  which 
makes  It  alarming  when  other  nations  are 
unwlUlr  g  victims  cf  the  Communist  virus. 
Stalin  announced  In  the  October  revolu- 
tion that  the  Russian  revolution  consti- 
tuted "the  beginning  and  premise  of  the 
world  revolution."  Our  very  real  concern 
Is  the  manner  In  which  the  Communists  are 
making  that  prophecy  come  true — the  man- 
ner In  which  tbey  undermine  flourishing 
democracies,  the  manner  in  which  they  win 
victories  by  default. 

Many  who  hate  studied  this  political 
phenomenon  of  communism  conclude  that 


war  between  Russia  snd  the  western  demoe- 
rftcies  la  Inevitable.  As  Holmert  once  said. 
"It  Is  not  enough  for  the  knight  of  romance 
that  you  agree  that  his  lady  Is  a  very  nice 
girl — If  you  do  not  admit  that  she  Is  the 
best  that  God  ever  made  or  will  make  you 
must  fight."  The  Communists  are  ftot 
romantic  knights.  But  their  leaders  and 
organizers  are  c-usaders  with  a  fervor  that 
ts  all -consuming.  They  get  their  religion 
from  dialectical  materialism.  Some  say  that 
dialectical  materialism  Is  dialectical  non- 
sense. But  it  Is  nontheless  a  faith  to  which 
men  have  committeed  their  lives.  It  Is  the 
theology  of  communism. 

These  facts  make  the  pra<^ppcte  for  peace 
appear  gloomy.  But  tbe  choice  Is  not  be- 
tween war  and  appeasement  for  neither  will 
solve  the  problem  which  confronts  us.  For 
It  is  a  basic  fact  which  mtist  not  be  over- 
looked that  communism  to  date  is  a  political 
program  backed  by  force.  An  army  can  be 
defeated  and  routed  by  guns  and  ammuni- 
tion. But  a  political  program  Is  not  de- 
stroyed by  military  might  unless  tbe  victor, 
llkethe  Communists,  is  willing  to  Install  a 
police   state. 

If  we  visualize  the  United  States  the  vic- 
tor in  a  war  with  Russia  and  roll  the  film 
ahead  10  years,  what  would  we  see?  We 
would  see  a  world  In  ruins — poverty  and  great 
Illness  on  every  hand — suffering  and  disloca- 
tions of  life  unequalled  in  history.  That  is 
the  environment  in  which  Ideas  as  virulent 
as  fascism  and  communism  flourish. 

These  facts  eloquently  proclaim  that  tb* 
answer  to  the  political  program  of  tbe  Com- 
munists is  a  dynamic  and  vital  political  pro- 
gram on  the  democratic  front. 

The  remedy  on  tbe  domestic  front  is  a  rel- 
atively easy  one  If  we  have  the  will  and  faith 
to  adopt  It. 

At  home  we  must  put  an  end  to  tbe  shame- 
ful practice  of  branding  everyone  a  Com- 
munist who  espouses  a  liberal  reform  or  pro- 
motes a  program  for  the  underprivileged. 
We  must  put  an  end  to  attacks  on  those  who 
read  leftist  literature.  We  should  no  more 
ban  the  Communist  literature  than  we 
should  bar  medical  students  from  studying 
cancer. 

If  unreliable  people  hold  Important  popU 
from  which  Communist  activities  might  ibe 
promoted,  they  should  be  removed.  We  need 
not  ape  the  Communists  to  combat  them. 
Political  victory  over  them  can  easily  be  had 
within  the  lawful  procedure  of  our  democ- 
racy. All  it  needs  is  our  earnest  and  whole- 
hearted efforts. 

The  Communists  through  the  use  of  their 
principle  of  democratic  centralism  have  con- 
fined the  differences  In  their  ranks  to  the 
arguments  within  each  of  their  cells.  Once 
the  decision  of  the  few  men  In  their  top  cell 
Is  made.  It  becomes  the  party  line.  It  there- 
upon commands  full  allegiance  from  all 
members.  This  Is  one  secret  of  their  effec- 
tive use  of  a  minority  position. 

They  are,  moreover,  active  political  agents 
at  all  times.  They  will  Kjjend  thelt  evenings 
ringing  doorbells,  writing  literature,  spread- 
ing their  faith  of  dialectical  materialism 
while  the  rest  of  us  are  at  the  movies  or  re- 
laxing in  social  activities.  By  sheer  per- 
sistence and  waiting  they  will  get  command 
of  meetings  espousing  human  causes  and 
move  their  agents  Into  Important  posts  In 
democratic  organizations.  Progreseive  labor 
leaders  have  shown  how  these  poUUcal  tac- 
tics can  be  combated.  There  are  not  over 
100,000  Communists  In  this  country.  They 
would  be  fairly  Impotent,  though  100  times 
that  number.  If  we.  the  democrats,  took  our 
politics  serloiuly  and  threw  our  full  energies 
into  political  organization  and  activity. 

TTie  political  antidote  to  communism  Is 
effective  democratic  government.  Por  effec- 
tive democratic  government  can  remore  even 
the  pretense  tor  saying  that  tb«re  ars  In- 
soluble   differences   batween   tb*  claseea   or 
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laM  |Mfor«   tb*  Toang  Mio's   Lj9tmm  el 
^  Mr*  MiTtc*  «•  ahould  not  tafffM: 

"If  d  atructkin   be  our  lot.  w*   muat  our- 
b«  II*  •aUMT  Mad  ttalKbcr.     As  a  na* 
friian.  «■  mom  Uv«  throuch  aU 

raMm  OB  Um  tWi^B  fMnt  la  •qoaUy 
It  but  auek  iMira  dMeult.  Tha 
t7iyt«^  StaUa  baa  ■BBiiind  Iran  tu  rturaaUa 
Into  a  poaitlm  o€  tramaiMloua 
pomnal  ratpenaibUtty  in  world  ailatn.  Ita 
taak  li  to  taka  tbe  laadarablp  in  ka«pin«  allva 
ttoa  Ki  aat  human  valuas  In  waatam  clvUlaa- 
tton. 

Toequartlla.    writing   over    a    hundred 
atatcd;     "Dm     Anglo-/ merlcan 
paraonal  intcraat  to  aocotnpllah 
and  glva  tr—  aoopa  to  tbc  unguldcd 
and  coaamon  wnaa  of  tba  dttaens: 
Btara  all  tba  authority  of  to- 
la a  ala^a  arm.   the  principal  instru- 
oC  tha  fcrmar  U  fraadora:  of  the  latter. 
Thalr  starting  point  u  different. 
UMUSM  are  not  the  same;  yet  each 
MHM  to  be  marked  out  by  the  will 
to  away  the  daatlnlea  of  half  th* 

that  time  the  Caara  have  uerlahed 
a»other  political  clique  controls  Ru»- 
But  the  dtatlnctlon  between  the  two 
natio  u  th«t  De  Tocquevllle  marked  pertlata 
to  th  a  date.  The  rivalry  between  them  haa 
graat  y  tncreasad  ainca  communtam  haa  be> 
cooM  aa  aetlv*  ImparlaUatio  force  In  th* 
worM. 
Tl*  baalc  rivalry  between  the  two  nation* 
la  political.  W*  muat  b«  equipped  and 
-  -  ^  *"  meet  the  political  program  of 
tba  <  Ommunlat*  at  whatever  point  In  the 
worlO  they  may  ielect  for  action.  Better 
**  muat  ouraalvea  ragaln  the  Inltlatlre 
■  In  our  own  areaa  of  Influence 
triad-  aad-tma  potltlcai  antkiotaa  to  coounu- 
Blam. 

Oa:  paatest  error  arould  be  to  faahlon  our 
policy  merely  In  tarma  of  antlcom- 
W*  win  faU  mlaerably  U  ve  do 
tban  that.  Par  then  w*  wtu  end 
by  ralllQg  and  ranting  at  tha  apcctar  of  com- 
muni  im  but  do  nothing  to  aUaUaat*  tha 
cond^Uona  oo  which  communlaai  thriv**. 
foUow  that  course,  war  will  aoon  ap- 
pear la  tba  only  aitarnatlve.  And  thla  tlm* 
war  c  juld  well  be  an  Armageddon. 
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Mo^t  of  tba  araaa  of  the  world  are  blaall 
Jttdgad  by  the  Uvlng  cob- 
ot  tba  paopl*.    At  tlmea  the  paopto 
a  aarfdom  of  poverty  and  dtaaaa*. 
It  la  an  tndustrlaJ  or  political 
Tta*  CummtmlatB  ar*  artlata  In  ax- 
eondltlona.     They  can  prranlaa 
tiM  aky — In  fact  the  whole  worM— 
who  will   enltot   In    their    political 
aavotiitlon  may  Indeed  aeem  a  w*l- 
rcltef    to    tboae    who    have    been    ex- 
It  may  to  deaperate  men  have  the 
of  a  BWlft   and  cleansing  purgative 
bafora  it  all  tha  rot  and  aitb  of 
tyranny  that  baa  oppraaaad  tbam. 
eabbot  b*  «aatNila(l  fef 

Tha  Vole*  of  America,  if  it 

M  powarful  aOMjog  tha  mamaa  of  pao- 

do  BOtw  than  talk  of  tba  gloria* 

Jf  w*  want  the  hundrada  of 
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We  cannot  foraa  aoeh  prograiaa  on  etbar 
nations.  But  wa  moat  ataad  ready  to  atig- 
geat  such  prapan*  and  to  help  work  them 
out.  We  mt»t  ataad  ready  to  support  with 
sanctions  the  liberals  of  any  country  who 
have  programa  of  social  reconstruction  for 
tbalr  people  There  are  In  many  countnea 
man  wbo  may  not  be  In  the  govaraoMnt  but 
who  have  tba  inner  strength  aad  attallty  to 
forattlata  programs  for  their  own  people. 
JaoMa  Ten  has  such  a  program  for  Chtna^ 
a  prograat  of  maaa  education  and  rural 
raccaatnictleo.  It  Is  indigenous  to  China 
and  thus  true  to  the  character  of  the  Chlneaa. 
With  our  backing  and  support  it  can  do  more 
than  save  China  from  communism.  It  can 
set  in  motion  a  force  that  wiu  sweep  Asia 
and  ailne  It  with  the  democratic  forces  of 
tha  world.  What  can  be  done  m  China  can 
ba  don*  la  otbar  oatpoau. 

It  is  Increasingly  evident  that  however 
neceaaary  military  aid  m^y  be.  the  real  vic- 
tory over  communism  will  be  won  In  the 
rice  fVelda  rather  than  on  the  battlefields. 
The  fight  against  communism  depends  for 
Its  ultimate  success  on  the  people  of  the  va- 
rious nations,  not  on  theur  govemmenu. 
Thua  we  muat  aupport  thoae  who  reprcaent 
damocratlo  aaim*  la  tba  various  countries 
and  wtio  have  practical  programa  tor  politi- 
cal sctton.  When  we  prop  up  govern  men  ta 
that  are  self-seeking,  corrupt,  or  Paaclst,  we 
loae  ground  in  the  world-wide  struggle 
against  communism.  When  we  stand  behind 
the  liberal  and  progresaive  forces  in  other 
countries,  we  became  In  the  eyes  of  the  pao- 
plea  of  tha  world.  Identified  with  their  In- 
teraats.  Than  the  democratic  causa  gains 
stiaagth  aad  character.  Then  the  flood  tide 
of  eoaBBOBlim  win  begin  to  recede. 

This  court*  takaa  great  steadfastness.  It 
also  requires  the  backing  of  a  strong,  alert, 
and  mobile  military  machine  Por  weaklngs 
never  ]f«t  won  a  campaign — political  or  other- 
wise— agalnat  dictators.  This  course  will 
bring  down  on  our  beada  th*  rantlngs  of 
th*  Communist  bureaoa  of  the  arorld.  We 
will  be  charged  with  being  Imperialists  and 
Interv-enors.  The  more  eflecuve  our  political 
achievements  along  the  democratic  front  the 
louder  will  be  the  clamor.  But  the  valuaa  of 
western  clvUiaatlon  are  at  stake.  We  cannot 
afford  to  be  dllettantea.  If  we  are.  we  will 
pay  perhapa  even  a  greater  prloe  than  we  paid 
for  giving  too  little  and  too  lata  to  thoaa  who 
stood  between  us  and  tha  Kasla. 

Inexorable  forces  ar*  awapteg  the  world. 
W*  are  part  of  tboaa  forcaa.  alnca  we  were 
among  tha  first  to  kindle  the  spark  of  free- 
dom. Tompklna  has  said  that  'tha  aaeular 
and  humanistic  seeds  of  the  Ranalaaanea 
could  not  germmat*  on  Ruaalan  aoll."  But 
tboaa  aaeda  were  transported  here:  and  they 
flourtahed.  They  can.  if  we  wUl  it,  be  carried 
to  tba  Dxwt  daaotata  plae*a  of  tba  world  and 
make  traadom  flourlab  wbara  only  tyranny 
aad  auffarlng  bav*  been  known.  Thla  waa 
don*  in  Paleatln*.  It  can  b*  done  elsewhere. 
O*  TocquevtUe  wrote  a  hundred  years  or 
ao  ago.  ~The  natlona  of  our  time  cannot  pre- 
vent the  condttlow*  af  aian  from  becoming 
equal,  but  It  depends  upon  themaalvaa 
whether  the  principle  of  equality  Is  to  lead 
thaas  to  servitude  or  freedom,  to  knowledge 
or  barbarlam.  to  proaperity  or  wretchedneaa." 
Sxperlence  with  the  Instruments  of  demo- 
cratic government  slnoe  that  date  shows  the 
bright  promise,  the  great  potential  It  holds. 
It  ahoars  that  government  can  be  jxist  and 
yet  ciTlllaad.  fair  to  all  daaaca.  exploiters  of 

BOO*. 

Th*  survival  and  extension  of  the  demo- 
cratic traditions  are  the  great  challanga  of 
tba  century.  Th*j  pr***nt  to  thia  gcnara- 
tion  a  unique  opportunity  for  honor  and 
•arvlce  in  polltlca  and  government. 


C««r4n«tc<l  Cancer  Research  Program  of 
Ui*  Uniyertity  of  Ckicaf  e 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  scon  W.  LUCAS 

or  oxiNois 
D*  THE  SESATX  OF  TIIE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  April  S  (legialatire  day  of 
Monday.  March  29).  1948 

Mr.  LUCAS.  Mr.  President,  every 
adult  citizen  of  America  recognlres  can- 
cer a.s  one  of  the  most  devastating  dis- 
eases known  to  man.  Recently  the  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  had  a  most  illuminat- 
ing and  educational  conversation  with 
Maurice  Goldbiatt.  president  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago  Cancer  Research 
Foundation.  PoUowlng  that  conversation 
I  have  received  a  letter  from  Mr.  Gold- 
biatt which  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have   printed  in   the   Appendix  of   the 

RiCORD. 

Following  that  I  also  ask  unanimou.<t 
consent  to  Incorporate  in  the  Ricord  a 
copy  of  a  brochure  of  the  coordinated 
cancer  research  progrram  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Chicago,  which  tells  In  a  very  few 
words  what  Ls  being  done  under  the  re- 
search program.  Among  other  things, 
the  brochure  tells  the  country  that  can- 
cer at  this  moment  is  killing  197, COO 
Americans  each  year.  20  each  hour  and  1 
every  3  minutes.  It  Is  an  Interesting 
piece  of  literature,  and  I  believe  extreme- 
ly educational. 

An  estimate  from  the  Government 
Printing  OfBce  indicates  that  it  will  cost 
$213  to  print  the  matter  I  have  sub- 
mitted. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
and  a  copy  of  the  brochure  were  ordered 
to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcoro.  as  follows: 

Chicaoo,  Iix.,  ifarcA  29,  l»4t. 
Hon.  Scott  W.  Locas, 

United  States  Senate. 

Washington.  D.  C. 

IfT  DsAB  ExMAToa  LucAa :  I  would  like  to 
expreaa  my  appreciation  to  you  for  the  time 
you  have  given  me  and  tell  you  bow  pleased 
I  was  to  learn  of  your  sincere  tntereat  in  the 
various  health  programs. 

If  you  wUl  bear  with  me.  I  would  like  to 
take  a  few  mlnutea  of  your  time  to  go  into 
greater  detaU  about  Oovernmeut  approprla- 
tlooa  for  cancer  reaearch. 

As  you  know,  my  Interest  in  cancer  began 
with  the  death  of  my  brother  Nathan,  a 
victim  of  this  dreaded  dtseaae.  Shortly  after 
his  death.  I  made  a  thorough  survey  to  de- 
termine what  was  balag  done  In  cancer  re- 
search, and.  to  my  amaaHaant.  found  that 
very  litUe  waa  being  doo*  baeauae  of  the  lack 
of  naeaaaary  funds  and  because  very  little 
enctnirag— lint  was  given  to  tinlverslUea  to 
do  reaearch  in  cancer. 

Aa  a  result  of  thU  surrey,  the  OoldbUtt 
Bros,  foundation  made  ita  donation  to 
the  University  of  Chicago,  who.  In  my  opta* 
ion.  had  the  most  notable  staff  of  scientlil* 
and  doctors  qualified  to  do  thU  work.  It  waa 
then  that  the  Unlveratty  of  Chicago  Cancer 
Reaearch  Foundation  wa*  formed,  and  then 
that  tha  needed  funds  ware  raised  for  tha 
neceaaary  facUiUea  for  this  reeearch  work. 
With  support  from  the  American  Cancer  So- 
ciety and  the  Public  Health  Institute,  their 
reaearch  work  la  aaaur*d.  Had  other  unl- 
▼araltlaa  bean  ancoun^ad.  they.  too.  would 
baa*  had  their  own  fuad-ralslng  programs. 
I  faal  that  more  encouragement  ahotUd  have 
been  given  to  universltiea  to  do  more  cancer 
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reaearch,  with  the  aasurance  of  financial  sup- 
port from  th*  Oovernment  and  private  or- 
ganlxations.  Now  they  hav*  this  ancourage- 
roent  from  th*  Oovernment. 

Through  various  private  fund-raising  cam- 
paigns, through  the  American  Cancer  Society, 
and  through  the  Interest  of  the  Oovernment, 
the  public,  in  the  past  few  years,  has  become 
acquainted  with  the  disaster  rf  this  dreaded 
dlseaae.  In  my  opinion,  it  Is  because  of  the 
interest  of  the  Oovernment  and  Its  appro- 
priations for  cancer  research  that  the  public 
has  become  so  educated.  It  Is  very  Important 
that  theae  appropriations  continue,  and  con- 
tinue iintli  a  cure  is  found. 

T  <'j  appointment  of  Dr.  Scheele  as  the  new 
Surgeon    General    wUl    enrich    this   research 
and  is  a  wonderful  step  toward  the  solution 
of  cur  country's  medical  problems. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Maukice  Goloblatt. 


The  Coordinated  Cancer  Rese.^bch  Program 
or  THE  Univexsitt  of  Chicago 
The  UNivxasiTT  or  Chicago, 
The  Cxntxai.  Administration, 

Chicago.  III. 

This  brochure  tells  the  story  of  cancer 
research  at  the  University  of  Chicago.  The 
tward  of  trustees,  officers,  and  staff  of  the 
university  and  of  the  University  of  Chicago 
Cancer  Research  Foundation  are  united  li^ 
support  of  this  vital  program. 

Cancer  kills  175,000  Americans  each  year, 
20  each  hour,  1  every  3  minutes.  It  is 
claiming  more  victims  each  year  because  the 
llfe-expectancr  of  man  has  been  Increased 
by  medical  science.  Thus  more  persons  are 
living  into  the  age  range  In  which  the  dis- 
ease takes  greatest  toll.  Although  cancer 
is  most  common  between  the  ages  of  40  and 
60,  no  age  grovip  is  exempt.  Not  even  new- 
l>om  Infants  escape. 

It  is  Indeed  a  grim  paradox  to  have  con- 
quered so  many  of  the  diseases  of  early  life, 
bringing  more  people  to  the  enjoyments  of 
maturity,  only  to  increase  the  risk  of  death 
from  one  of  the  most  painful  of  maladies. 

Much  has  been  learned  alxjut  the  nature 
of  cancer,  and  advances  have  been  made  In 
methods  of  treatment,  but  too  little  Is 
known  about  Its  cause.  Until  we  under- 
stand its  fundamental  biological  character, 
cancer  will  remain  the  great  challenge  to 
medical  science. 

The  University  of  Chicago  has  resolved 
to  do  all  that  it  can  to  meet  this  challenge. 
It  is  consolidating  Its  cancer  research  ef- 
forts In  order  to  produce  maximum  results. 

Prom  the  achievements  of  modem  science 
we  may  safely  assume  that  ultimately  this 
dread  disease  will  be  conquered. 

EXNEST  Cadman  Colwell. 

THE   disease 

Cancer  is  a  problem  of  growth.  Certain 
cells  in  the  body  which  have  previously 
functioned  normally  begin  to  multiply  rap- 
idly in  an  abnormal  way.  They  first  Invade 
and  then  destroy  the  surrounding  tissue; 
and.  finally,  they  overwhelm  the  human  body 
by  widespread  invasion  of  one  or  more  of 
the  vital  organs. 

The  study  of  cancer  is,  therefore,  a  study 
of  the  fundamental  attributes  of  living  mat- 
ter. It  Involves  the  entire  problem  of  the 
reaaons  for,  and  the  methods  of,  both  normal 
and  abnormal  growth.  It  requires  the  co- 
operation of  nearly  every  branch  of  physical 
and  biological  science,  from  mathematics  to 
surgery. 

The  ultimate  solution  to  the  cancer  prob- 
lem may  be  found  in  one  of  the  fundamental 
sciences  which  might  seem  at  first  glance 
to  be  rather  remote  from  this  area  of  re- 
search. For  this  reason  the  attack  on  can- 
cer should  be  pressed  in  many  different 
fields. 

THE    PaXSINT    EESOtTRCES 

For  many  years  a  substantial  part  of  the 
biomedical  facilities  of  the  University  of  Chi- 


cago has  t>een  devoted  to  the  inveatigation 
and  treatment  of  cancer. 

The  cancer  problem  does  not,  as  many 
laymen  suppose,  come  exclusively  within  the 
sphere  of  the  medical  departments  of  a  uni- 
versity. Every  scientific  department  con- 
cerned with  living  cells  or  their  physics  or 
chemistry  can  contribute  its  special  knowl- 
edge. 

The  university  is  8tr,jngly  stared  in  the 
physical  and  biological  sciences.  Vhe  clinical 
departments  of  medicine,  surgery,  pediatrics, 
roentgenology,  obstetrics  and  gynecology,  the 
nonclinical  departments  of  zoology,  botany, 
chemistry,  bacteriology,  and  parasitology, 
pathology,  anatomy,  physiology,  pharmacol- 
ogy, and  blochemtstry,  and  the  Institutes  of 
radlobiology  and  biophysics,  and  of  nuclear 
studies,  all  participate  in  the  study  of  can- 
cer. The  Committee  on  Cancer,  composed 
of  22  representatives  In  these  departments 
of  the  University  of  Chicago,  coordinates  the 
cancer  research  program. 

coordination  or  resources 

The  committee  on  cancer 

The     nonclinical     departments:     Zoology, 

botany,  anatomy,  physiology,  pharmacology, 

biochemistry,  bacteriology  and  parasitology, 

pathology. 

The   Institutes:    Institute  of   radlobiology 

and  biophysics,  institute  of  nuclear  studies. 

Physical  sciences:  Physics,  chemistry. 

Clinical      departments:      Obstetrics      and 

gynecology,    pediatrics,    surgery,   division   of 

roentgenology  and  radiology,  medicine. 

Dc.  Charles  B.  Huggins.  chairman,  professor 
of  surgery. 

Dr.  Leon  O.  Jacobsen,  executive  secretary, 
assistant  professor  of  medicine,  associate 
dean,  division  of  the  biological  sciences. 

Albert  L.  Lehninger.  secretary,  assistant 
professor  of  biochemistry. 

Dr.  Arthur  C.  Bachmeyer,  director  of  uni- 
versity clinics,  associate  dean,  division  of  the 
biological  sciences. 

Dr.  E.  8.  Guzm&n  Barr6n,  associate  pro- 
fessor of  biochemistry. 

Dr.  Austin  M.  Brues,  associate  professor  of 
medicine. 

Dr.  Lowell  T.  Coggeshall,  professor  and 
chairman  of  the  department  of  medicine. 

Dr.  M.  Edward  Davis,  professor  of  obstet- 
rics and  gynecology. 

Dr.  Lester  R.  Dragstedt,  professor  of  sur- 
gery. 

Earl  A.  Evans,  Jr.,  professor  and  chairman 
of  the  department  of  biochemistry. 

James  Franck,'  professor  of  physical  chem- 
istry. 

Dr.  Eugene  M.  K.  GeUing.  Prank  P.  Hlxon 
distinguished  service  professor  and  chair- 
man of  the  department  of  pharmacology. 

Dr.  Anna ,  Hamann.  assistant  professor  of 
roentgenology. 

R.  Wendell  Harrison,  professor  of  bacteriol- 
ogy and  dean  of  the  division  of  the  biologi- 
cal sciences. 

Dr.  Paul  C.  Hodges,  professor  of  roent- 
genology. 

John  O.  Hutchens.  associate  professor  and 
chairman  of  the  department  of  physiology 
and  director  of  the  toxicity  laboratory. 

Morris  S.  Kharasch.  Carl  WUllam  Eisen- 
drath  professor  of  chemistry. 

Carl  R.  Moore,  professor  and  chairman  of 
the  department  of  zoology. 

Dr.  Paul  E.  Steiner,  associate  professor  of 
pathology. 

Harold  C.  Urey.'  distinguished  service  pro- 
fessor of  chemistry. 

Raymond  E.  Zlrkle,  professor  of  botany  and 
director  of  the  Institute  of  radlobiology  and 
biophysics. 

Cancer  research  at  the  University  of  Chi- 
cago has  a  twofold   aim: 

1.  To  Improve  present  diagnostic  and 
remedial  methods  by  continued  research  in 
the  fields  of  surgery,  radiation,  medicines. 


'  Nobel  prize  winner. 


a.  To  search  furthar  for  the  caus*  by  In- 
t^'uslv*  research  in  all  fields  of  knowledg* 
oonc*rned  with  living  cells.  Among  th*  sub- 
Jects  under  investigation  are  plant  tumors, 
cell  respiration,  carcinogens,  gastric  juices, 
heredity,  enzymes,  sex  hormones. 

I.   TXEATIKXNT 

The  three  recognized  methods  of  treat- 
ment of  cancer  In  use  today  are  surgery, 
radiation,  and  medicine. 

Surgery:  Surgery  Is  still  the  most  effec- 
tive treatment  for  most  forms  of  cancer,  and 
in  many  Instances  it  Is  the  sole  hope  of 
core.  Operative  techniques  have  been  de- 
veloped for  the  successful  removal  of  new 
growths  In  practically  all  organs  and  tissues 
of  the  body.  Rarely  is  a  tumor  now  con- 
sidered inoperable  because  of  location  alone. 
The  success  of  surgical  treatment  is  largely 
dependent  upon  early  diagnosis  of  the  di- 
sease, before  the  cancerous  growth  has  spread 
throughout  the  body.  The  refinement  of 
X-ray  procedures  and  the  development  of 
instruments  to  inspect  the  Interior  of  the 
body  have  greatly  facUltated  such  diagnoses. 
Radiation:  The  use  of  X-ray  and  radium 
to  kill  cancerous  cells  has  been  a  second 
major  method  of  treatment.  Cancer  of  the 
lips,  mouth,  larynx,  and  uterus  are  often 
treated  by  radiation  alone.  In  combination 
vsnth  surgery,  radiation  has  provided  an  ej- 
fectlve  control  of  many  malignant  tumors. 

Medicine:  At  the  present  time  only  a  few 
medicines  are  helpful  in  cancer  control. 
Estrogens  (female  sex  hormones)  have  Ijeen 
used  successfully  in  the  treatment  of  cancer 
of  the  prostate.  At  the  University  Clinics 
their  use.  In  combination  with  surgery,  haa 
resulted  In  complete  relief  for  long  periods 
of  time  or  marked,  though  not  permanent, 
improvement  In  nearly  all  cases  of  prostatic 
cancer. 

Radioactive  phosphorus  and  nitrogen  mtis- 
tard  (a  war  gas)  have  already  proved  of  reiJ. 
though  temporary,  value  in  treating  leuke- 
mia (a  cancer-like  condition  of  the  blood- 
forming  organs).  Recent  reports  of  the  use 
of  radioactive  iodine  In  the  treatment  of  can- 
cer of  the  thyroid  gland  are  very  encourag- 
ing. 

Research  in  surgery 
The  technique  of  surgery  in  cancer  control 
has  been  greatly  advanced  during  the  past 
10  years.  At  the  University  of  Chicago,  sig- 
nificant contributions  have  been  made  by  Drs. 
Phemlster,  Brunschwlg,  Huggins,  Dragstedt, 
Adams,  and  Allen.-  The  surgical  removal  of 
the  lower  esophagtis  without  Impeding  nor- 
mal food  passage  Is  an  example  of  a  type 
of  surgical  treatment  of  cancer  now  In  gen- 
eral tise.  By  means  of  extensive  bone  grafting 
as  an  alternative  to  amputation,  the  poesibll- 
Ity  of  excising  bone  tumors  and  retaining  use 
of  the  affected  limb  has  been  shown.  New 
operations  have  been  devised  at  the  Univer- 
sity for  the  removal  of  a  cancerous  pancreas, 
an  organ  until  recently  thought  Inoperable 
because  of  the  danger  of  acute  pancreatitis. 

The  treatment  of  abdominal  cancers  has 
required  the  development  of  new  operations 
to  fit  Individual  conditions.  Recently,  th* 
surgical  treatment  of  one  hundred  case* 
previously  regarded  as  •'Inoperable"  resulted 
in  some  measure  of  relief  for  50  percent  of  the 
patlenU.  12  of  whom  remain  free  from  evi- 
dence of  active  cancer,  4  years  after  the 
operations. 

The  work  done  in  this  department  on  the 
cause  and  treatment  of  surgical  shock  haa 
contributed  much  to  making  modem  radi- 
cal operations  feasible.  Some  of  the  early 
work  was  done  at  the  University  of  Chicago 
on  the  intravenous  administration  of  amino 
acids  to  provide  nourishment  for  patients 
wbo  are  unable  to  take  food  by  mouth. 
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rv^ber  Improvement  of  •urglcal  technique 
.  tn  order  to  increase  both  th«  per- 
ctf  complete  cures  and  the  number 
that  are  ■uccceafully  opemble. 
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Meatcrch  tn  radiation 
TlU  eootroUed  release  of  atomic  energy  Is. 
kpe.  the  mart  apectacular  event  In  th* 
■7  of  Limlwr  ^yalca.  It  may  jwo^*  to 
be  e<  lually  algnlflcant  tn  the  eoatrol  of  cancer. 
I  effect  on  cancerous  growtb  cA  the  power- 
aya  •asoctated  with  atomic  Osalon  Is  not 
known.  The  Institute  of  Radioblolocy 
Blofihystcs  has  been  eatabllshed  at  the 
Unl  erslty  of  Chicago  under  the  direction  of 
Raymond  S.  Zlrkle  to  study  the  manl- 
I  which  have  reaulted  from  these 
'mdlatloas.  ATallable  to  the  Institute 
be  a  new  140- Inch  cyclotron,  capable  of 
prw  :uctn«  deep-peneuating  high-energy  p«r- 
tM:li  a  from  atomic  nuclei.  The  Institute  will 
COO)  «ff«te  with  the  Cancer  Research  Hospital 
iuiltlimlin  the  cltnicai  Taltie  of  these  raya 
,,  I  treatment  of  cancer  patlenta.  A  beam 
of  I  Krtoaa  produced  by  this  cyclotron  should 
be  nipertor  to  ctirrenUy  available  types  of 
radatloa.  This  beam  has  a  definite  range 
In  I  [tatter  and  is  exact  In  shape  and  slae.  and 
Um  refore  can  be  concentrated  upon  the  ean> 

growth.     Thus,  damage  to  surround- 

ttastie.  a  limiting  factor  In  the  effectlve- 
oC  present  X-ray  and  radium  therapy, 
,  to  reduced  to  a  mtiitmiim. 
^Kbooth  Um  use  of  ndtaai  and  X-raya  la 
It  in  cancer  boaplfli,  there  Is  noemtet 
le  of  the  pfcyatotoglcal  effects  ct 
I  or  of  the  mechanism  by  which  theae 
___^_  take  place.  Nor  Is  the  exact  com- 
bti  auon  of  radium  and  X-raya  that  Is  most 
I  in  ouBOsr  control  yet  known.  Theee 
_.  are  aaoac  the  long-range  projects 
o(  Jm  IttsUtute  o(  RadlolUotacy  and  Blophy- 
•to  tn  eooparattaa  with  the  Department  of 
~       under  Dr.  Paul  C.  "•""* — 


te  ttw  vam  of  UMmleal 

to  IIM  tMitSMnt  oC  ««ne«ff  «1U  lafe* 

iMttoM:  rirtt,  tto  aearch  Mr  com* 

that  will  stuck  and  kill  cancer  eeUa: 

Um  seftTCA  tor  compounds  th*l  «tU 


(female  era  h< 
to  CMM  of  proslatte  cancer  are 
pMg  of  the  Utter  type  of  comptmnd.    The 
WfUhmt  reaotfvhes  of  Dr.  Charles  B.  Hug. 
ol  the  Untver^ttT  of  Chicago,  on  the 
roimotuhtp  of  set  hurtnonea  to  the  growth 


tonlgu    and    cMMNOg   tumors    of    the 
prisuie  fUnd.  conatttuio  •  mllepost  in  the 
tr4atm«il  o(  oaaeor.    Or.  ■Ufgtns  was  able 
khd  make  practical  appllcauon 
that  both  the  elimination  of  the 


proeutle  immti  evon  After  they  have 
end  to  olhor  porti  of  the  body  It  u 
piribable  that  other  compound*  equally  ef« 
teiUve  in  the  treatment  of  other  types  of 
ca  kcer  will  be  found. 

rbe  hope  for  the  discovery  of  a  oomipeimd 
IMit  vtU  attMk  and  kUl  cancerotm  tlmue 
AiMii  upoM  tbo  prooam  of  seleeuvo  loohlt- 
Oortata  cheoUeal  oompouada,  when 
led  into  the  human  body,  lmmedl> 
•tfly  looUlae  in  one  organ.  If  a  compound 
wl  ich  was  attracted  only  by  a  cancerous 
tl^ue  could  be  fotmd.  highly  effective  trtat- 
it  of  a  spreadtaf  OHhoar  could  be  accom- 
Into  such  a  compound  it  should  be 
to  introduce  wdlnertlve  atoma, 
tiJereby  concentrating  radioactivity  exclu- 
al'  ely  on  the  cancer  cella.  killing  them  with> 

Irhe  iMUtule  of  llsdintiinlnty  and  Bl- 
es  will  cooperaU  with  the  clinical  and 
aelence  departmenu  In  attacking  this 
psioUem  by  the  use  of  radloactlw  leotopee 
of  an  element  which  have  iwecteely 
chemical  properties  as  the  more 
but  which  dtffar  In  weight 
aild  radloaettTlty.  The  srt^wns  o<  theee 
mitopcs— now  available  In  larger  qtiaatttlas 


Us 


as  byproducts  of  atomic  flssloo — makes  It 
poflslble  to  "label"  a  particular  sample  of  a 
substance  bv  including  an  Isotope  within 
It.  Thu  substance  may  then  be  followed 
through  the  twdy  and  the  Isotope  IdentllUd 
at  any  point. 

n.  naBAaca  m  na  catTsaa  or  cawcxb 
AU  normal  cella  which  are  part  of  a  laiger 
oriianisni  will  continue  to  divide  and  mvl- 
tlply  only  so  long  as  there  is  reason  for 
growth.  Thus  scar  tissue  wlU  form  until  a 
broken  surface  un  the  body  haa  been  cloeed. 
Then  the  growth  will  stop.  A  piece  of  skin 
grafted  on  the  arm  will  grow  until  the 
graft  has  become  a  part  of  the  surrounding 
skin — and  then  will  grow  no  more. 

But  In  cancer  cells,  the  unknown  bruke 
which  stops  the  growth  of  tUaue  Is  abeent. 
Unless  they  are  removed  by  surgery  or  killed 
by  radiation  or  a  chemical  agent,  theee  cells 
will  conUnue  to  grow  as  long  as  the  patient 
lives. 

The  cause  of  this  difference  between  nor- 
mal and  canceroiu  cells  must  be  discovered. 
This  Is  a  fundamental  biological  problem 
that  U  now  being  approached  from  several 
directions. 

Cell  respiration 
The  problem  of  cell  reaplratlon.  the  proc- 
ess by  which  cells  consume  oxygen.  Is  being 
studied  by  the  research  scientists  In  the  de- 
partments of  chemistry  and  biochemistry. 
An  Intimate  relationship  exuu  between  the 
capacity  of  a  cell  to  bum  fuel  and  Its  ca- 
pacity for  multiplication.  But  the  full  de- 
tails of  the  mechanism  of  cell  respiration 
are  not  yet  known. 

One  of  the  problems,  successfully  solved. 
has  been  the  dsvelopment  of  techniques  for 
the  maaauroment  of  rates  of  reactions.  Ths 
present  experiments  have  been  directed  to- 
ward an  understanding  of  normal  cell 
growth.  Any  obeerved  conuasu  between 
reaplratlon  in  a  normal  cell  and  In  a  can* 
ceroua  call  may  furnish  the  cluee  we  are 
seeking. 
K  ^lent  faiaor* 

Over  ISO  chemical  compounds  have  b!>en 
round  which,  when  Injected  into  certain 
planu  or  applied  to  their  surfaces,  will  cauae 
abnormal  call  growth.  Theae  ttudlea  may 
yield  information  vital  to  our  undtrtund* 
tag  of  hWbMI  MUMOr,  The  chemical  proe< 
eases  Involved  la  plant  and  anunsl  cancers 
are  atmllar  in  many  respects. 

As  an  esample.  It  has  been  dlaeovered  that 
Muimlv  appucauoa  of  inpto»h>in  ■  eon* 
Btttuent  of  all  normal  cells,  both  plant  and 
animal— cataes  abnormal  growtha  la  planta. 
It  is  Interesting  to  speculate  whether  a  nat- 
ural Increase  In  the  tryptophane  concentra- 
tion In  human  cells  has  any  relation  to  can- 
cer. This  Is  a  problem  for  further  medical 
reeearch. 

Cafctnoyeiif 
Carcinogens  are  agenta— both  virus  and 
chemical— «apable  of  producing  cancerous 
growth  In  animals.  Members  of  the  depart- 
ment of  bacteriology  and  parasitology  are 
examining  the  nature  of  such  vlrtiaea  ex- 
tracted from  animal  cancer*.  They  have  ob- 
served that  these  vlrusss  have  much  In  com- 
mon with  other  infectloua  agents. 

In  addition  to  viruses,  sclentlsu  have  Iden- 
tified a  large  number  of  complex  chemical 
subetancea  which  will  cause  cancer.  Possi- 
bly, under  abnormal  conditions,  the  body 
may  change  one  of  Its  harmless  Ingredients 
Into  one  of  theee  povr.^rful  carcinogens.  The 
similarity  in  structure  between  some  com- 
pounds fotmd  In  the  body  and  certain  can- 
cer-causing agents  can  be  seen  tn  the  above 
diagram.  Purther  extensive  research  must 
b«  done  to  determine  the  exact  role  of  car- 
cinogens In  the  cauae  of  human  cancer. 

Giufrle  fuices 

Cancer  of  the  stomach  Is  the  most  com- 
mon cancer  of  the  internal  organs.  Por  a 
number  of  years,  members  of  the  department 


of  siirgery  have  been  engaged  In  the  study 
of  the  chemUtry  of  gastric  cancers  and  of 
the  distinctive  alterations  In  the  physiology 
of  cancerous  stomachs.  Gastric  Juices  from 
patlenta  suffering  from  cancer  of  the  stom- 
ach have  much  In  common  with  the  gastric 
Juices  from  patlenU  with  pernicious  anemia. 
Normal  stomachs  secrete  a  highly  acid  gas- 
tric Juice.  The  secretions  of  cancerous 
stomachs  frequently  contain  no  free  add. 
It  la  alBo  true  that  almost  by  definition  per- 
nicious anemia  patients  secrete  no  free  acid. 
It  la  possible  thst  there  is  a  definite  rela- 
tionship between  pernicious  anemia,  non- 
acid  gastric  Juices,  and  cancer.  This  possi- 
bility is  being  explored. 

Sex  hormones 
Much  of  the  fundamental  work  on  the 
chemlatry  and  the  physiological  activity  of 
sex  hormones  has  been  done  at  the  University 
of  Chicago  In  Its  departments  of  biochemistry 
and  zoology  under  Drs.  Fred  C.  Koch  and 
Carl  R.  Moore. 

The  treatment  of  certain  forms  of  cancer 
by  the  use  of  sex  hormones  or  the  removal 
of  the  testes,  has  recently  stlmtilated  Interest 
in  the  whole  relationship  between  hormones 
and  cancer.  It  is  known  that  the  incidence 
of  cancer  of  the  ovaries  Is  much  greater 
after  the  cessation  of  menstruation  Since 
the  menopause  Is  closely  asaoclated  with 
iterations  In  Internal  glandular  secretion, 
this  woiild  seem  to  be  further  Indication 
of  the  close  relationship  between  the  secre- 
tion of  hormones  and  cancerous  growth. 
Members  of  the  department  of  obstetrlca  and 
gynecology  are  studying  the  hormone  con- 
tent of  ovarian  tumors  In  an  attempt  to  learn 
more  about  this  relationship. 

It  Is  extremely  significant  that  the  use  of 
estrogent  (a  female  sex  hormone)  will.  In 
certain  instances,  cause  the  reduction  of  the 
growth  of  the  primary  cancer  of  the  prostate 
and  «>ven  the  disappearance  of  cancer  which 
haa  already  spread  to  the  bones  The  rea- 
sons tor  this  effect  and  Its  application  to 
Olhor  forms  of  cancer  will  continue  to  be 
Inveoilgated. 

A  byproduct  of  this  research  with  hormouee 
haa  been  the  dtsoovary  of  a  ehamleal  toit 
tor  prostatic  cancer.  Purther  reeearch  may 
reeult  in  the  diaeovery  of  an  accurate  teet 
for  all  typee  of  cancer— «  diaeovery  wbleh 
would  be  Invaluable  In  the  dlagnosU  an< 
early  treatment  of  the  diaaaat. 

ffnsymea 
Bnaymee.  constltuenia  of  all  living  cells, 
are  reaponalble  for  the  occurrence  and  con- 
trol of  virtually  all  chemical  reactions  which 
take  place  In  protoplaam.  Among  these  re- 
actions are  those  conooraad  with  the  ab- 
normal multiplication  of  cancer  cells.  As 
evidence  of  this.  It  has  been  established  that 
the  entyme  content  of  normal  cells  is  not 
Identical  with  that  of  cancerous  cells.  Mem- 
bers of  the  department  of  biochemistry  are 
searching  (or  tho»e  eniyme^  which  determine 
whether  a  cell  will  t)ehave  like  a  normal 
cooperative  member  of  a  multicellular  com- 
munity, or  will  develop  at  the  expense  of 
lu  fallows.  If.  by  the  use  of  chemlcala.  we 
can  interfere  with  the  growth  otcanoer  cells, 
the  cancer  problem  might  be  brottght  under 
control. 

Heredity 

Xxtenalve  research  has  Indicated  that  can- 
cer la  not  fundamentally  a  hereditary  afflic- 
tion. However,  experimental  Inbreeding  of 
mice  has  produced  several  strains  In  which 
the  Incidence  of  cancer  of  certain  organs  can 
be  predicted  almost  with  certainty.  This 
wotild  Indicate  that  a  tendency  to  be  sus- 
ceptible to  cancerous  growth  may  well  be 
inherited. 

A  long-term  study  of  the  genetics  of  human 
cancer  has  been  planned.  It  will  involve 
a  comparison  of  the  Incidence  of  cancer 
among  members  of  Identical  and  nonldentlcal 
twin  eeta  and  the  occurrence  of  cancer  among 
members  of  famUiea  through  successive 
generations. 
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The  three  eeaentials  of  an  effective  re- 
aearch  program  are:  Skilled  peiaonnel,  snffl- 
clent  raaaavBli  funds,  and  adeqxiate  physical 
facilities 

Only  wben  all  three  are  provided  can  the 
best  rcsulta  be  achieved. 

Personnel:  The  university  has  the  neces- 
sary peraonnel  It  has  exceptionally  strong 
facilities  In  the  physical  and  biological  sci- 
ences Its  men  are  mature  research  sden- 
tlsU  who  have  already  added  mvich  to  our 
store  Gf  knowts^gc  about  cancer.  Purthcr- 
more,  the  University  of  Chicago  Medical  Cen- 
ter haa  a  distinguished  medical  staff,  each 
member  of  which  devotes  lull  time  to  re- 
search. Instruction,  and  treatment  of  patlenta 
in  the  university  hoepltals  and  clinics. 

Research  fnnde:  Although  the  university 
always  has  need  of  additional  fiuld  research 
funds,  U  appeara  probable  that  grants  from 
charitable  fovmdatlons,  governmental  agen- 
clee,  and  organlsuitlons  such  as  the  American 
Caaasr  Bodety  can  adequately  meet  present 
needs. 

PacUltles:  The  major  unfulfilled  require- 
ment at  the  present  time  is  additional  build- 
ing* and  equipment.  Therefore,  the  unfver- 
sity  has  launched  a  program  to  build  new 
facilities  for  basic  research  in  medical, 
btatagteal,  and  physical  sciences  costing  ap- 
proximately •15.000,000 

The  coordinated  cancer-reaearch  program 
of  the  University  of  Chicago  insures  that  alt 
these  new  facUttiea  win  be  fully  exploited 
for  cancer  reeearch.  Those  listed  below  are 
the  most  directly  related  to  the  problem  of 
cancer  and  are  therefore  of  Immediate  con- 
cern to  the  Cancer  Research  Foundation. 


Canoar  reaaarch  hoapttal gLSOO.  000 

Isotope  laboratory a.  000. 000 

MO-lnch    cyclotron 1.550.000 


Total  ooat....^.. 


8, 150. 000 


The  Cancer  Research  Hospital  (Nathan 
Gold  but  t  Memorial  HOepltal )  will  be  buUt  on 
the  campxu  of  the  onlveralty  adjkcent  vo 
tto  surgery  wartla  of  tto  aaadloal  oantw 
and  wiu  be  devoted  oaalualvoly  to  the  sttidy 


tmaat  of 


and  a 


The  building  will  hava 
baaaaaaat.    Oa  Ue  trat  Boor  will  to 

and  c<mference  rooms  for  the  committee  on 
aanaar.    Tto  second  Boar  wtU  oontaln  an 

out-patient  clinic  The  third  and  fourth 
Boors  will  each  have  a  capacity  of  M  hoapU 
trt  bede  for   the  cere  of  cancer   patlento. 

The  number  of  beds  In  the  hospital  has 
been  limited  in  order  that  the  medical  and 
scientific  staff  may  concentrate  on  the  re- 
aeareh  aepecta  of  cancer. 

The  fifth  floor  will  house  the  radiology 
rllnlc.  which  will  be  equipped  with  the  most 
advanced  apparatus  tar  X-ray  and  radium 
therapy  The  sixth  floor  will  contain  a  ma- 
jor operating  room.  Tto  remainder  of  this 
floor  and  the  entire  seventh  floor  wUl  house 
■Mdem  reeearch  laboratorlee. 

The  Isotope  Laboratory  Building  will  pro- 
vide facilttlaa  tor  procaeslng  and  storing 
radioactive  Isotopes  and  for  their  use  In 
experimental  work  and  In  the  treatment  of 
patients. 

There  will  be  complete  facilities  In  this 
laboratory  for  treating  patients  with  radio- 
phosphorus,  radlolodlne,  and  many  hitherto 
imtrtcd  radioactive  isotopes.  There  will  also. 
be  faclUtlea  for  obaervlng  the  behavior  of 
radloacttre  isotopes  In  animals. 

The  health  haaard  Inherent  in  working 
with  these  substances  means  that  the  lower 
three  stories  will  have  to  be  specially  con- 
Btmcted  to  protect  workers  and  equipment 
from  radioactive  Isotopes  and  other  danger- 
ous radloacttvlty.  An  extremely  efUcleiit 
ventilation  system  will  be  required. 

The  140-Inch  cydotron  will  be  one  of  the 
largest  in  the  United  States.  With  a  2.500- 
tOB  magnet.  K  will  produce  a  375-milllon- 
*lectron-volt    beam    of    protons.     Its    major 


use  win  be  tn  the  stndy  at  the  forces  that 
hold  the  nuclei  of  atoms  together.  But  this 
great  Instrument  will  also  be  available  for 
fundamental  experlmenU  tn  biology  and  for 
clinical  work  with  emphasis  on  cancer  re- 
search and  treatment.  It  Is  expected  that 
the  cyclotron  will  produe  a  beam  of  high- 
energy  pcu-tleles  superior  to  presently  avail- 
able  types  of  Irradiation  for  deep  therapy, 
^jr  example.  It  is  theoretically  possible  that, 
with  this  beam,  a  tumor  located  deep  in 
the  lung  could  be  treated  with  little  damage 
to  the  akin  and  other  normal  tissue.  This 
might  solve  the  problem  of  skin  burns  from 
deep  therapy,  which  has  always  been  a  11m- 
rtlng  factor  In  standard  X-ray  treatment. 

PROCSXS6  TO  IMTX 

The  gencroua  gift  of  the  Goldfalan  Brothera 
Kundatlon  haa  enatded  the  University  to 
build  the  Cancer  Research  Hospital,  which 
wiU  be  named  the  Nathan  GoMUatt  Memo- 
rial Hospital.  The  flnanctag  of  thla  bospltai 
Is  In  process  of  completion,  and  construc- 
tion will  begin  In  the  spring  of  1948. 

From  an  anonymous  source  the  luiiverslty 
has  received  a  pledge  of  aOSQ.OOO  toward  the 
eonstruction  of  the  IM-lnch  cyclotron,  leav- 
ing a  balance  of  $570,000  to  be  raised. 

TBX    GOAL   or    TUX   rOUNSATION 

The  goal  of  the  foundation  Is  to  provide 
the  balance  of  the  funds  needed  to  complete 
the  Cancer  Research  Center  of  the  University 
of  Chicago. 

For  the  Isotope  laboratory $3, 000.  000 

Balance  for  the  cyclotron 670,000 

The  total   goal 2,578,000 

As  Its  immediate  objective,  the  foundation 
will  ratoe  the  •570,000  needed  to  complete 
the  140-Inch  cyclotron.  Because  of  the  great 
potentialities  of  this  Instrument  In  cancer 
rmearch.  and  because  the  major  part  of  the 
eoet  haa  been  provided,  the  foundation  ap- 
peals to  the  people  of  Chicago  and  the  Nation 
with  confidence  that  they  will  provide  thla 
powerful  tnatrument  for  tto  use  of  the  uni- 
versity's scientists, 

MSMoaiAL  (MProsTrNrrna 
Many  attractive  opportuuiuee  (or  mam<^ 
rial  girts  are  avaUabla  to  persona  desiring  to 
make  a  contrtbutlon  to  this  vitally  important 
cancer  research  program  at  the  University  of 
Chlea«o.  Ttoea  opportuattlaa  eover  a  wMo 
range,  both  aa  to  type  m*  to  oeat.  Tto  UaU 
vatolty  of  Chicnco  Cancer  Raaaarch  VouDfito 
tlOB  will  be  pleased  to  furnlah  oonplete  do* 
tails  upon  rs^uaat. 

This  brochure  baa  been  prepared  by  the 
Unlvarslty  of  Chicago  Cancer  Research 
Foundation,  a  not-tor-proflt  corporation 
whoae  ptirpoee  la  to  sectire  funds  exclusively 
tor  tto  support  of  research  at  the  University 
of  Chicago  in  the  cause,  dlagnoels,  and  cure 
of  cancer. 

The  UtUverslty  of  Chicago  Cancer  Reeearch 
Foundation  Invites  your  support  of  this  viui- 
ly  Important  reeearch  program  in  order  that 
maximum  reeulta  may  to  achieved. 

THB  uHTvsBsrrr  or  cmcaoo  cajvcxa  axsCARcn 

rOUMMTIOM 

Board  of  truatccs:  Oratom  Aldls,  Leigh 
Block,  Bdward  B.  Brown,  Brltton  Budd, 
CoL  Henry  Crown,  Robert  M.  Cunningham. 
George  H.  Dovenmuehle.  Thomas  B.  Freeman, 
Charles  P.  Olore.  Maurice  Ooldblatt.  Ifn. 
Nathan  Ooldblatt.  John  R.  Hnrley,  John  8. 
Knight  Walter  A.  Kraltt,  Oscar  O.  Mayer, 
John  L.  McCaffrey,  Max  McOraw,  Prank 
McNalr.  Nicholas  J.  Prltzker,  Lawrence  P, 
Btem,  Herman  Waldeck.  Edward  P.  Wilson, 
Mrs.  Walter  B.  Wolf. 

Officers :  Maurice  Ooldblatt,  prealdent; 
Graham  Aldls.  vice  president:  Frank  McNaix. 
treasurer;  J.  Parker  Hall,  assistant  treasurer; 
Nell  H.  Jacoby.  secretary;  John  W.  Huck.  as- 
sistant secretary.  Dr.  Charles  L.  Dunham, 
BMdical  consultant;  W.  Brewer  Grant,  ex- 
ecutive secretary. 


The  PoH  Tax 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GEORGE  U.  BENDER 

or  oino 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RKPRBSINTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  8,  1948 

Mr.  BENIKSl.  Mr.  Spealter,  several 
days  ago  an  editorial  from  tbs  Wash- 
ington Post  in  regard  to  my  bill  to  abol- 
ish th«  poll  tax  as  a  restriction  on  the 
right  to  vote  In  Federal  elections  was 
tntroduced  In  the  Ricouo.  Under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks,  I  submit  a  let- 
ter of  mine  published  In  the  Washington 
Post  of  April  2,  in  replj'  to  that 
editorial: 

I  am  a  little  surprised  at  your  sweeping 
edltortal  pronouncementa  of  March  30  in 
regard  to  the  alleged  uncaaatltutloaality  oi 
my  bin  to  abolish  the  poll  tax  as  a  restrl»> 
tlon  on  the  right  to  vote  in  Federal  elec- 
tions. I  believe  that  where  the  Washington 
Poet  expresses  a  minority  view  In  such  a 
matter  you  owe  it  in  fairneaa  to  your  read- 
ers to  Indicate  that  It  Is  a  minority  view. 

1  am  glad  that  you  recogiilze  that  the  abo- 
lition of  the  poll  tax  as  a  restrlctian  on  the 
right  to  vote  Is  "an  overdue  reform."  It  Is 
unfortunate,  therelcse,  thirt  you  editorially 
champion  the  position  of  those  who,  as  I 
said  In  my  testimony  on  the  Mil  before  the 
Senate  Rules  Committee  last  week,  have 
never  faced  a  free  election  in  their  political 
lives  and  tote  this  mesaure  the  vray  the 
devil  hates  holy  water.  It  Is  doubly  tm- 
forttmate  that  you  should  champion  their 
position  by  advancing  constitutional  argu- 
ments which  have  been  answered  a  doaen 
times  and  then  fall  even  to  suggest  that  the 
pwanaatisiisss  of  thoss  arguments  has  been 
questioned. 

The  truth  of  tto  anattar  la  ttot  all  poa- 
athle  aonaututlonal  objaetlons  to  this  bill 
vrtilch  could  to  devised  by  the  gentlemen 
from  the  poll-tax  Btataa.  Indwtlng  thoaa  ad- 
vanced by  yodr* tutorial  wiltet.  hava  toon 
thoroughly  dtaevaaad  fottr  tMM»  oo  tto 
of  the  Houee  and  the  Mo«ae  hoa  tM 
paaaed  the  bOl  with  overwtotenlng  mejorl- 
tlas.  Theae  arguments  have  three  tunas  been 
oonaldered  tn  detail  by  the  Senate  Commit- 
tea  on  the  Judiciary  and  the  committee  thrao 
times  reported  that  the  legtslatton  la  con- 
stitutions! and  should  to  enacted. 

As  long  ago  M  IMS.  In  lU  Ont  rep«.rt  on 
this  legislation,  the  Senate  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  demolished  the  contentions  which 
are  now  advanced  agalnat  the  bill.  Permit 
me  to  quote  from  that  maaterful  report,  sub-i 
mltted  by  the  late  Senator  George  W.  Nor- 
ris.  on  the  specific  point  as  to  the  quallA,- 
catlona  of  voters  which  you  raise: 

"Thoee  who  believe  the  propoeed  law  la 
nnconatttutional  rely  upon  aectloai  a,  article 
I.  of  the  Constitution,  which  reads  as  fol- 
lows ; 

"  'The  Rotise  of  Repreeentatives  shall  to 
composed  of  Members  chosen  every  second 
year  by  the  people  of  the  several  States,  and 
the  electors  In  each  State  shall  have  tto 
qualifications  requisite  for  electors  of  tto 
most  nxuneroQs  branch  of  tto  State  legis- 
lature.' 

"The  qualification  of  a  voter  is  generally 
believed  to  have  something  to  do  with  the 
capacity  of  a  voter.  We  think,  it  will  to  ad-- 
mitted  by  all  that  no  State,  or  State  LegMa- 
ture  would  have  the  constitutional  author- 
ity to  disqualify  a  voter  otherwise  qualified  to 
vote,  by  setting  up  a  pretended  qualification' 
that  tn  fact  has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with 
the  real  qualification  of  the  voter.  Ko  one 
can  claim  that  the  provision  of  the  Federal 
Constttntlon  above  quoted  woald  give  a  legis- 
latiu-e  the  right  to  say  that  no  one  should  to 
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•c tilled  to  Tot«  unlMB.  for  Instance,  be  had 

r«d  lAlr,  or  bad  attained  the  age  of  100  yean. 

ij  other  artificial  pretended  quallflca- 

whleh.  in  fact  had  nothing  to  do  with 

capacity    or    real    qualification    of    the 


UOD 

the 

TotHr 


wbaM 

VOti 

cltliens 


\te  Mlleve  there  Is  no  doubt  but  that  the 
prerK]utslte  of  the  payment  of  a  poll  tax  In 
to  entitle  a  citizen  to  toU  has  nothing 
ever  to  do  with  the  quallflcatlons  of  th« 
and  that  this  method  of  disfranchising 
is   merely   an   artificial   attempt  to 
the  language  of  the  Constitution.  glTlng 
fjatat*  power  to  set  up  qualifications,  by 
other   artificial    means   and    methods 
whlfh  In  fact  bare  no  relation  wbaterer  to 
qua  iflcatlons." 

T  le  Norrls  report  then  considers  the  other 
conltitutional   objections  which   have  been 
against   this   bill.      I   commend   the 
pages  of  this  report  to  the  sttentlon  of 
editorial  writer  as  one  of  the  most  able 
statements  ever  made  on  the  constitution- 
allt  r  of  this  legislation. 

1  y  bUl  to  atMltsh  the  poll  tax  In  Federal 
•!•<  tlons  is  clearly  constitutional  and  should 
)rompily  considered  and  enacted  by  the 
te  to  rwtore  the  right  to  vote  In  Federal 
•le4tlons  to  millions  of  American  cltlxens — 
and  white  alllw— who  are  now  denied 
right  in  seven  poll-tax  States. 

Oxoaoi  H.  BxKDxa. 
Representative  from  Ohio. 
Wasrikoton. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HALE  BOGGS 

or   LOtnUAMA 

4n  THl  HOUSE  OF  REPRBSKNTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  6.  194S 

;  Ir.  B0008  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, under  leave  to  extend  my  remarlcs  In 
th((  RzcoM),  I  Include  the  following  edi- 
toiial  from  the  New  Orleans  Tlmes- 
PHayune: 

MAacH  scoax  shxxt 
I^plomatlcally  speaking,  while  BUrch  may 
have  come  in  exactly  like  a  lamb.  It 
has  gone  out  like  a  lamb.  Inter- 
tvnskms  are  at  their  highest  point 
•tnfee  the  end  of  World  War  II.  The  total 
■cc  -e  U  not  tallied  yet  for  the  Biarch  moves 
•Di  i  countermoves.  but  here  are  the  major 
mo  res  and  countermoves  by  the  western 
deiiocractes.  acting  for  the  first  time  with 
ooi  certed  diplomacy : 
(  uimiMM  worked  out  the  appropriation  for 
BUTopwui    recovery    program    (Marshall 

i) 
( Iztean  nations  met  In  Paris  to  set  up  ad- 
ml  tlstratlon  of  the   ERP   and   to   plan   ex- 
pa:  ided  customs  unions  and  free-trade  xonea. 
Wiitern    Germany    dalagates    acted    as    ob- 


]  Ive  western  European  democracies — Brlt- 
alr .  France.  Belgium  The  Netherlanda.  and 
Xjiiemburg — Joined  a  &0-year.  unbreak- 
treaty  of  mutual  defense  and  economic 
cotiperatlon.  leaving  the  door  open  to  other 


'  -be  JJnUtmti  Witatm  Army,  it  was  deddad. 
vquld  rMMlB  la  eantrol  in  the  Un.ted  Stat«s 

,es  in  Germany.  General  Clay  brought 
cm  a  showdown  with  Russia  on  cocperation 
In  unifying  the  German  economy  and  ad- 
mialsuatlon. 

The  United  Nations  held  to  iU  Intention 
of  country-wide  elections  In  Korea  on  May 
9.  lasplte  Ruiala's  refusal  to  let  UN  commls- 
aicaers  even  enter  the  Russian  hall  of  Ko- 


rea. The  UN  also  began  hearing  charges  of 
aggramkm  aciliMt  Russia  in  connection  with 
the  OommvmM  coup  in  Czechoslovakia. 

Thousands  of  Italian-Americans  sent  let- 
ters and  telegrams  to  relative  and  friends 
in  Italy  urging  them  to  vote  against  Com- 
munist candidates  in  the  April  18  election. 
Tbe  United  SUtes.  Britain,  and  France  bold- 
ly proposed  to  the  UN  that  Trieste  be  turned 
over  to  Italy.  Secretary  of  SUte  Marshall 
told  Italy  blunUy  tlMt  iha  BMd  expect  no 
ERP  aid  If  she  goes  eaouaunlatle. 

In  a  startling  about-face  to  prevent  the 
clvU  war  In  Palestine  getting  entirely  out 
of  hand,  the  United  SUtes  proposed  post- 
ponement and  reconsideration  of  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly's  decision  to  partition  Pales- 
tine President  Truman  appealed  to  Arabs 
and  Jews  to  agree  to  a  truce  and  to  negotia- 
tions for  a  settlement  satisfactory  to  both 
sides. 

Underscoring  the  necessity  for  inter-Amer- 
ican agreement.  In  the  midst  of  extraordi- 
narily grave  and  pressing  problems.  Secretary 
Marshall  fiew  to  Bogota  to  participate  in  the 
conference  of  American  republics. 

Vigorous  diplomatic  action  against  the 
menace  of  communism  may  show  some  re- 
sults soon. 


European  Recovery  Program 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THOR  C.  TOLLEFSON 

or    WA.SHINCTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  6.  1948 

Mr.  TOLLEFSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  In 
view  of  the  overwhelming  action  of  the 
House  on  Friday  in  accepting  the  con- 
ference report  on  the  European  recovery 
program.  I  would  like  to  make  a  few  re- 
marks concerning  this  report. 

First  of  all.  I  want  to  commend  the 
House  conferees  In  coming  to  a  rapid 
agreement  with  the  Members  of  the  Sen- 
ate on  this  vital  measure.  I  want  to 
commend  especially  their  statesmanship 
in  connection  with  the  Spanish  issue. 
On  both  occasions  when  the  House  was 
considering  the  proposal  to  recognize 
Spain  as  one  of  the  participating  coun- 
tries. I  opposed  the  consideration.  I 
firmly  believe  that  in  this  cooperative 
effort  the  16  nations  should  themselves 
be  allowed  to  decide  upon  the  member- 
ship of  their  group.  It  seems  to  me  that 
for  us  to  attempt  to  defeat  communism 
by  supporting  fascism  would  in  the  end 
only  mean  the  defeat  of  democracy. 

The  succe.ss  of  this  venture  depends  on 
the  continuing  harmony  of  the  partici- 
pants. Indeed,  we  can  all  fervently  hope 
that  out  of  this  cooperative  ventuie  may 
come  a  more  closely  unified  Europe  with 
a  resulting  reduction  in  the  many  trade 
barriers  which  have  plagued  that  Conti- 
nent for  centuries.  Such  a  salutory  re- 
sult would  be  impossible  if  the  United 
States  Congress  were  to  attempt  to  dic- 
tate the  membership  in  the  European 
recovery  program. 

In  addition.  I  oppose  on  principle  those 
who  would  extend  the  hand  of  friend- 
ship to  one  totalitarian  regime  in  fight- 
ing another.  In  this  case  there  is  lit- 
tle strategic  gain  to  t>e  made  in  forming 
a  partnership  with  the  Spanish  Oov- 
ernment.  as  now  cotistituted.    Indeed. 


we  would  suffer  a  serious  moral  loss.  If 
the  United  States  Is  to  hold  a  position 
of  moral  leadership,  we  must  oppose  all 
totalitarian  governments,  whether  they 
be  Fascist  or  Communist. 

It  Is  for  these  reasons,  then,  that  I 
have  opposed  any  move  to  include  the 
present  Spanish  Government  in  the  Eu- 
ropean recovery  program. 

In  eliminating  those  provisions  of  the 
House  bill  referring  to  that  government, 
the  conferees  and  the  Members  of  the 
House  are  to  be  congratulated. 


Poem  by  Horace  C.  Carlisle 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HENDERSON  H.  CARSON 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  6.  1948 

Mr.  CARSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  par- 
ticularly interested  in  a  poem  written  by 
Mr.  Horace  C.  Carlisle  entitled.  "Let's 
Make  Our  Pleas  Upon  Our  Knees."  I 
think  this  is  particularly  appropriate  for 
this  time  and  I  wish  to  include  in  the 
Record  as  a  part  of  my  remarks  hla 
poem: 

LXT'S  ICAKX  Otm  PLXAS  UPON  OtXS  KNOB 

We're  grateful  to  God  for  our  mem'rable  past. 
With    its    mem'rable    deeds    of    unselfish 
devotion. 
Done  by   valiant  men.  whose  Influence   will 
last. 
With  the  years,   and   that  tlirlll   us  with 
joyful  emotion: 
For  the  good  deeds  they  wrought  and  the 
battles  they  fought 
Have  inspired  us  to  strive  to  be  all  that 
we  ought. 
That  George  Washington's  God  may  continue 
to  be 
The  one  Ruler  Supreme   In  the  Land  of 
the  Free. 

We're  grateful  to  God   for  the  virtues  that 
shone 
In  the  life  of  the  First  President  of  our 
NaUon. 
Who  stood  high  "mongst  his  comrades,  apart 
and  alone. 
An  example  most  worthy  of  our  emulation — 
His  still   voice,  from  the  dead,  bids  us  be 
not  afraid. 
But  to  prayerfully  face  the  tasks  that  lie 
ahead. 
That  George  Washington's  God  may  continue 
to  be 
The  one  Ruler  Supreme  In  the  Land  of 
the  Free. 

We're  grateful  to  God  for  the  true  faith  that 
must  » 

Rave  Inhered  in  the  hearu  of  the  Nation's 
Immortals. 
WhOM  great  motto  we  sttU  cherish,  "In  God 
We  Trust". 
Which  they  proved  tUl  they  passed  thru 
eternity's  portals; 
And   we'll   fervently  pray — until   our   dying 
day — 
As  we  hopefully  walk  In  the  straight  nar- 
row way. 
That  George  Washington's  God  may  continue 
to  be 
The  one   Ruler  Supreme   in   the   Land   of 
the  Free. 

Horace  C.  Cat  lisle. 
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CoostitutiMi  of  the  AMVETS  Auxiliary 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANCIS  E.  WALTER 

or  PETTTTSTLVAIflA 

IH  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRXSENTATIVSa 
Tuesday/.  Aprti  6.  1948 

Mr.  WALTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  imder 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
OKD,  I  include  the  following  national  con- 
stiiuti<xi  and  bylaws  of  the  AMVETS 
Auxiliary: 
Nattonai,     CoKsrrrtmoK     Am     Btlaws     or 

AMVETS  AnxnjABT  (Auxmican  VETxaANS  or 

WoBLo  Wax  n) 
(As  revised  and  adopted  at  the  second  annual 

national    convention.    AMVETS    Auxiliary, 

October   2.  a.  4.  and  5.    1947.  Columbus, 

Ohio) 

PIKUULX 

We,  the  mothers,  wives,  slsicrs,  and  daugh- 
ters of  AMVBTB  (American  Veterans  ctf  World 
War  D).  fully  reaUalng  onr  responsibility  to 
the  community.  Bute,  and  Nation,  associate 
ourselves  for  the  foUowmg  purposes:  To  up- 
toidd  and  dcIeiMl  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  of  America;  to  safeguard  the 
principles  o(  freedom,  liberty,  and  Justice  for 
all;  to  promote  the  cau&e  of  perpetual  peace 
and  good  will  among  nations;  to  maintain 
mviolate  the  freedom  of  our  country:  to 
preserve  tbe  fundamentals  of  democracy  and 
Amarteantem;  to  perpetuate  tbe  friendalilp 
and  Msodatioiis  of  the  Great  War  of  Llbcra- 
tlcn,  and  to  <taMcat«  ourselves  to  the  catm 
of  mutual  aastotance — this  by  tbe  grace  oT 
God. 

aancxB  i — namx 

Tbe  name  of  this  organisation  shall  be 
AMVETS  Auxiliary  (American  Veterans  of 
World  War  II). 

ARTICLS    n— OBJXCnVXS 

The  aims  and  purpoasa  of  this  organisation 
are  as  follows: 

I.  To  serve  our  country  In  peace  as  in  war; 
to  buUd  and  maintain  the  welfare  of  the 
United  States  of  America  toward  lasting  proa- 
perlty  and  peace  for  all  of  Its  inhabitants. 

a.  To  ei:M;ourage.  In  keeping  with  tbe  poli- 
cies of  our  Government,  the  establishment 
oi  a  eoucrete  plan  to  secure  permanent  In- 
larnatlonal  peace,  and  to  aasist  In  tbe  main- 
tenance of  International  peace. 

8.  To  Inapire  in  our  naembersblp  a  sens* 
of  reaponslbUity  and  to  develop  leaderahlp, 
for  the  preservation  of  our  American  dem- 
ocratic way  of  life. 

4.  To  help  unify  divergent  groups  in  the 
over-all   interest  of  American  democracy. 

6.  To  train  our  youth  to  become  purposc- 
lul  citlseBs  in  a  republic  with  full  knowledga 
of  tbe  responslblilUes  as  well  as  tbe  privilege 
of  cltlxenshlp. 

«.  To  cooperate  with  all  duly  recognized 
existing  veterans'  organizations  in  the  fur- 
tterance  of  the  alms  of  World  War  II  veterans. 

7.  To  keep  the  public  forever  reminded 
that  the  veterans  of  World  War  II  fought, 
■uwd.  and  died  to  preserve  peace,  liberty, 
and  democracy  for  their  Nation. 

8.  To  aid  in  the  fulfillment  of  the  alms  and 
purposes  of  the  AMVETS.  our  parent  organlo 
aatlon. 

t.  Tb  promote  the  welfare  and  fellowship 
d  cur  own  mtmbers  and  their  families. 

10.  To  expedite  and  assist  in  the  rehabili- 
tation of  tha  veteran  by  sponaoring  and  giv- 
ing suppwrt  to  educational  opportuniUes;  to 
recreatlonnl  advaatacas.  to  hoapitaliaation 
and  personal  problema.  and  to  tupport  the 
veteran  In  all  legislation  for  veterans'  l)ene- 
flta. 


11.  To  recognise  in  all  auxiliary  activities- 
national.  State,  and  local — that  the  organiza- 
tion known  as  AM V PI'S  and  chartered  by  con- 
gressional action  on  July  23,  1947,  is  tbe  par- 
ent orgariisatlon,  and  that  all  organizational 
divisions  of  the  auxiliary  exist  solely  to  pro- 
mote the  Interests  of  the  pa'.ent  body  of 
AMVETS  therefore  cp.nnot  act  independently 
except  as  It  favors  the  objectives  of  the  par- 
ent body. 

AKTICLS   m OaCANIZATION 

Section  1.  The  AMVETS  AuxUlary  6haU  be 
organised  with  a  national  headquarters,  and 
State  and  Territorial  departments.  UiMter 
the  departments  there  shall  be  local  aux- 
iliaries— Intermediate  administrative  local 
units — may  be  created  by  the  national  execu- 
tive committee  where  such  action  is  deemed 
advisable. 

Regional  territories  of  the  auxiliary  shall 
correspond  to  the  regional  boundaries  set 
by  the  AMVETS.  The  United  Stales  Is 
divided  into  the  loUowing  six  districts: 

District  I:  Maine.  Vermont.  New  Hamp- 
shire, New  York.  Rhode  Island,  Maaeachu- 
aetts.  Connecticut,  and  New  Jersey. 

District  n:  Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  Dela- 
ware, West  Virginia,  Virginia,  North  Carolina, 
Kentucky,  Tennessee,  and  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

District  III:  South  Carolina,  OeorgU.  Flori- 
da. Alabama.  Oklahoma.  Mississippi.  Louisi- 
ana, umi  Arkansas. 

District  IV:  Ohio.  Indiana,  lUinols,  Mis- 
souri, Iowa,  Michigan,  Minnesota,  and  Wis- 
consin. 

District  V :  Kansas.  Nebraska.  South  Dako- 
ta North  Dakou,  Wyoming,  Colorado,  and 
Montana. 

District  VI:  Texas.  New  Mexico.  Arisona* 
Utah.  Nevada.  Idaho.  Oregon,  Washington, 
and  California. 

Sec.  2.  The  national  headquarters  shall  be 
composed  of  officers  hereinafter  described; 
one  department  representative  from  each  de- 
partaoent  and  such  other  memt>ers  as  the 
national  convention  shall  specify.  It  shall 
be  the  duty  at  the  national  officers  to  ad- 
vance the  cause  of  the  AMVETS  AuxUUry. 
carry  out  its  alm.s  and  purposes,  provide 
the  machinery  of  organisation,  and  carry  out 
the  national  policies  and  plans  of  the  entire 
organization  as  established  by  the  national 
convention. 

Depurtmentt 

SzcnoN  1.  Each  State  or  Territorial  area 
of  the  United  States  shall  constitute  a  de- 
partment, which  shall  be  organized  In  a  man- 
ner similar  to  the  national  organization. 
It  shall  be  composed  of  officers  and  repre- 
sentatives selected  by  local  auxiliary  dele- 
gates to  a  department  convention,  which 
convention  shall  be  held  not  less  than  8 
weeks  before  the  annual  national  convention. 
The  department  shall  have  an  executive  com- 
mittee and  shall  conduct  Its  own  convention, 
at  which  time  it  shall  elect  Its  officers,  its 
delegates,  and  alternate  to  the  national  con- 
vention, and  elect  its  national  committee 
women  and  alternate. 

(a)  A  minimum  of  three  local  auxiliaries 
ihall  be  required  to  organize  a  department. 

(b)  A  national  regional  vice  president,  or 
if  for  any  reason  she  cannot  be  present,  a 
deputy  appointed  by  "the  national  president 
and  approved  by  the  national  executive  com- 
mittee shall  call  a  meeting  of  all  local  auxil- 
iaries within  the  SUte  or  Territory  wltbin  tO 
days  from  the  receipt  of  a  petition  for  a  Stat* 
organization  signed  by  not  leas  than  three 
local  auxiliaries  petitioning  for  the  organisa- 
tion of  a  departoient.  At  such  orgsnHatton 
meeting  the  national  regional  vice  president 
or  her  deputy  shall  open  the  meeting  and 
preside  until  the  election  of  ofBoers;  she  shall 
then  install  the  elected  olBcers  and  tbere- 
upon  surrender  the  chair  to  the  newly  elected 
president  and  her  staff  of  officers. 

(c)  Departments  shall  have  the  authority 
to  create  intermecUate  adminiotratlve  groups 


such  as  district  and  county  organlsattotia, 
for  the  promotion  and  administering  of  local 
auxialiartes,  where  the  department  deems 
such  action  adrlsable. 

(d)  No  member  shall  hold  two  elective 
department  offices  at  the  same  time,  but  shs 
may  hold  one  elective  office  and  one  appoin- 
tive chairmanship  at  the  same  time. 

The  term  of  office  of  chairman  of  depart- 
ments and  standing  committees  shall  run 
concurrently  with  the  term  of  office  of  tha 
department  president. 

All  department  offices  shall  be  held  only 
If  and  while  the  person  remains  in  good 
standing  in  the  auxiliary  of  which  ahe  is  a 
■aember. 

Tbe  department  installing  officer  sbaU  b« 
a  member  who  has  held  the  rank  as  depart- 
ment president,  or  one  who  has  held  any 
elective  office  in  the  national  auxiliary.  8h« 
shall  be  chosen  by  the  retiring  department 
pres  dent. 

(e)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  departmenii 
to  aid  In  organization  and  maintenance  of 
local  auxiliaries,  and  to  carry  out  the  policies 
and  plans  delegated  to  It  by  tutlonal  head- 
quarters, and  to  adhere  to  the  provisions  ot. 
the  national  constitution. 

(f)  Each  department  auxiliary  shall  ba 
subordinate  to  the  correspondixxg  depart- 
ment of  AMVETS. 

Local  ttiixilicries 
Section  1.  Local  auxiliaries  shall  bo 
chartered  by  national  headquarters  and 
administered  by  the  department  head- 
quarters..  but  shall  be  governed  locally  by 
their  own  officers,  chosen  according  to  the 
constitution  and  bylaws.  The  policies, 
activities,  and  actions  of  the  local  auxtliarlef 
shall  never  be  at  variance  with  those  pre- 
scribed by  the  national  headquarters. 

(a)  Local  atixlllaries  may  be  formed  on 
the  application  of  not  less  than  10  persona 
eligible  for  membership.  Application  for  a 
charter  shall  be  approved  by  the  department, 
and  If  there  is  no  organized  department, 
application  shall  be  made  direct  to  national 
headquarters.  If  the  department  approves, 
the  application  shall  be  forwarded  to  ns- 
tlonal  headquarters  and  a  charter  will  ba 
Issued  within  90  days  after  approval  by  na- 
tional headquarters. 

The  application  for  a  charter  shall  be  made 
In  writing  on  a  blank  form  pro\'!ded  for  that 
purpose  by  national  headquarters,  and  shall 
contain  the  name,  number,  and  locatkm 
of  the  proposed  auxiliary,  which  shall  be 
the  same  as  the  name,  number,  and  location 
of  the  AMVETS  post  to  which  it  Is  to  ba 
attached. 

Tbe  charter  application  for  a  new  auxQ- 
tary  shall  be  approved  by  the  AMVETS  poet 
commander  and  shall  be  presented  to  tha 
department  jjresident,  where  a  department 
exists,  for  her  approval  and  then  forwarded 
to  the  national  headquarters  for  approval 
of  the  national  president. 

All  auxiliary  charters  shall  be  signed  bj^ 
the  national  president,  countersigned  by  the 
national  secretary,  and  bear  tbe  national  seal. 
At  the  organizational  meeting  called  for 
the  purpose  of  making  application  for  an 
aiixiUary  charter,  temporary  officers  shall  be 
elected  who  will  carry  on  the  work  until  the 
charter  has  been  received.  After  tbe  char- 
ter has  been  received  these  temporary 
oarc  n  sbsll  continue  to  serve  twtll  the  date 
at  the  wii''*^*!  auxiliary  election,  as  provtdetf 
for  in  the  department  constitution  and  by- 
laws, at  which  time  permanent  officers  shall 
be  elected.  Temporary  oOeers  shall  be 
eligible  for  election  as  permsnent  ofBcers. 

After  its  receipt,  the  chsrter  shall  remsta 
open  for  a  period  of  no  longer  than  6  months, 
st  the  end  of  which  time  tiie  names  to  appear 
thereon  shall  be  furnished  to  tbe  national 
secretary. 

(b)  No  auxUiary  shall  be  formed  where  na 
AUVKTS  post  exists. 
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As  of  October   2,    1947.   If   RUxUlarte* 

vber*  tbare  are  no  AITVKTS  pou.  they 

be  MtAblisbedM  branches  of  an  auxlU- 

to   an    AJifVETS   poet,   and   entitled    to 

representation  through  that  accredited  auz- 

■o  that  there  will   be  no  morr;  aux- 

(■  in  the  department  than  the  number 

j\StVWm  posts  having  auxiliaries. 

auzlllarlca   holding   charter!   and    not 

to  an  AilVFTS  poet  as  an  accredited 

as  of  October   2.    1»47.  shall   sur- 

thelr  charters,  so  that  each  auxiliary 

be  entitled  to  ofllclal  representation  at 

latlonal  convention. 
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AKncLS  n — MxacBKasmp  ams  dcis 

SECTION  1.  Membership  In  a  local  AMVfflS 
Aux  ilary  Is  limited  to  the  mothers,  wives, 
slsu  rs.  and  daughters,  not  less  than  18  years 
of  a  |e.  of  regular  members  of  AMVXTS,  and 
mot  lers.  widows,  sisters,  and  daughters,  not 
than  18  years  of  age  of  deceased  vete- 
ran^ of  World  War  n  who  would  have  been 
ellr  ble  for  AMVKT  membership. 

T  jc  term  "mother"  shall  be  Interpreted 
•o  II  to  Include  any  female  member  of  the 
tmio(^y  or  any  female  guardian  of  such  per- 
or  deceased  veteran  who  has  or  Is  exer- 
the  case  and  responsibility  for  the 
reeJlng  of  luch  person  or  deceased  veteran. 

a.  There  shall  be  tJiree  forms  of  mem- 
ber^lp. 

(u)  An  active,  regular  membership. 
(I)   Honorary  membership  granted  In  ln> 
•taiieea  where  circumstances  and  or  quall- 
:lona  merit  such  distinction. 
(!)  A  Uf*  aMMliwhlp. 
Ifte   n«tlanflj.   the  department,   and   any 
auxiliary  may  grant  one  honorary  mem* 
bcr^ip  each  year 

1  lie  national  auxiliary  shall  bestow  an 
koqorary  meabf  ehlp  at  the  discretion  of 
national  MHCtttlve  cnmmlttee.  In  the 
ttirttn**  of  a  national  hnnorary  tunaMm* 
tfU  I.  MtloiuU  per  caplU  dues  shall  b«  for« 


ll  tlM  laaUmm  at  •  Otyartment  granting 
an  Utntmmrf  nieinber*hlp.  the  natlntiai  p»t 
MMU  turn  Btiall  be  |nU4  by  iht  reatiMilte 

»MMnt,  and  dtlMTlMMt  pM  M|MM  illH 
tm  waived 
tkmmuty  membersMp  In  •  liiMl  ftuiltlaff 
llM  I  Nttiirt  the  peyiMnl  nf  kalli  MMmttA 

MM    HUU  p§t  M|PtU  iMM  bff     ' 
ira  lUng  Um  MMMftlNlMp.  MM  i 

•hall    ■rstti    lU    hutUHIf 
IM«|Mnd«uU|i  ot  tny  viliM  it* 
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H)  A  itft  mM»^Mtki$  n«r  u  if«nte«  tm 
•Mm  §4  IM,  Tliii  MKouiii  *h*tl  be  pm- 
lid  aeeordlog  u,  IIm  limilHW  «|  MyHMl 
dIMi  ae  i<ruvi<u<l  »y  ifi*  fgiflMllllMI  if  ■•• 
MM  nl,  4e|Ni'  t  ia««i,    TUgft  mntl 

feb  ^  Mtra  I'  >■  un  »  life  ■■wber* 

Tbe  appliriitiiiit  tut  a  life  ntembenhlp 
I  go  through  the  regular  ohannaU.  The 
onal  ausiUary  headquarters  shall  laaue 
Ife  OMMbenlilp  ennle. 

I.  No  p$nam  alMll  be  a  HMOibOT  or 
at  any  one  time 
M^glSMl  bf  one   auxiliary   shall 
lllRlbte   for    membership    in    any    otb/tt 
nttsllary    without   the   consent   of   the   ex* 


pell 


mci 
yeai 


ng  auxiliary  or  tbe  eonaent  of  the  de» 


panment  executive  eommlttee.  after  be«r< 
Ing  an  appeal. 

(I  )   Any   member   In   good  etandlng   may 

traifafer  to  any  other  aualllary  on  preeenu- 

of  a  completely  executed  transfer  card 

to  ^   fumlahed    by   the   reapectlve   depart- 

t.  her  annual  paid-up  duee  card  fur  that 

and    acceptance    by    tbe    auxiliary    to 

wblfeb  ahe  makea  application. 

Alport  of  the  transfer  shall   be  made  to 

and    National    headquarters    by    tbe 

lurer   of   the   accepted   auxiliary,   ahow- 

the  name  and  number  of  tbe  auxiliary 

vlHeb  tbe  tnember  transfers 

(&)  A  monbcr  seeking  a  demit  shall   be 

I  3Cd  sUndlng  in  tbe  local  auxiliary  from 


which  she  asks  a  demit.  She  shall  have  In 
her  possession  an  annual  paid-up  dues  card 
for  that  year  showing  her  dues  paid  In  full 
to  the  next  December  31. 

For  the  purpose  of  maintaining  contlnu- 
otM  membership,  the  demit  shall  be  recog- 
nised for  a  period  of  5  years  at  the  end  of 
which  time  it  shall  be  void. 

The  demit  holder  shall  pay  annual  dues 
for  not  to  exceed  1  year  Immediately  pre- 
ceding the  year  in  which  she  reinstates, 
and  the  dues  for  the  current  year. 

Sac.   4.  Dues. 

(a)  Dues  shall  be  payable  annually  or  for 
lUe. 

<b)  The  annual  membership  fee  for  each 
member  shall  not  be  less  than  93  50. 

(c)  Each  local  auxiliary  shall  remit  an- 
nually  to  the  national  headquarters  the  sum 
of  75  cents  for  each  memt>er  as  national 
dues:  each  State  department  shall  deter- 
mine the  amount  to  be  paid  annually  per 
member  to  State  headquarters  for  State 
dues:  and  each  local  auxiliary  shall  deter- 
mine the  amount  to  be  assessed  each  mem- 
ber for  local  dues. 

Auxiliary  fees  for  district  or  other  depart- 
mental governing  group  shall  be  determined 
by  the  department  executive  committee. 

Membership  shall  be  based  on  the  last 
memt>ershlp  report  of  the  preceding  year. 

(d)  Annual  duea  received  after  October  1 
of  any  year  shall  cover  the  next  year's  dues. 

(e)  Dues  shall  be  remitted  to  State  and 
National  headquarters  once  each  month  by 
the  local  auxiliary,  preferably  Immediately 
after  the  regular  monthly  business  meeting 
of  the  auxiliary. 

(f)  An  auxttlary  shall  be  considered  In 
good  sunding  when  both  National  and  State 
dues  have  been  paid  with  proper  report  of 
menbereblp  and  correct  remittance  of  duee. 

AXTKXa  V  — MATIOMAL  COMVtNTtOM 

§mcnom  I,  A  national  ■— fgntion  shall  be 
held  annually  at  the  saflM  llaM  and  In  tiM 
•ama  city  ae  the  national  aoavffatlaa  9t 
AMVfTt, 

»ae.  f .  The  membara  af  the  national 
ventlon  ehall  eonetei  of  dapafMMBi  lAi  i 
tllarir  dalaaalae  Tka  iijlWul  MmII 
fliMMM  Ma  deleasfe  and  aiternata  at  Ita  a«l« 
»flia«  iMid  at  leaat  A  weeiis  i»ri«ff  la  Um  ba« 
llMial  iMihVSMiInn  baeti  AMVITi  atlMtla#f 
iliali  havs  a  (isi«ii'>t>  oixi  niiernate  atealad  la 
alland  the  n»u  udm      ttt»  itsls< 

fate  III  the  tMihvx..' •«!«•(  havs  a  vi<(e 

■ai'  I  ■ai'h  ftelMsis  fhall  be  enlKlad  Id 
ana  *aia.  Tba  vwia  af  ah  sbaeiu  dsisgsta 
mat  ba  aaai  br  tM  atlafnaie      AiiDtititiMi 

tkU\   h«vs  all   lit  y|||Na  MMI  |>rivl|sges  ul 


AM   4    rtis  aspartmam  reiirr 

ll  •»' 


«  and 

her  alieiiiaie  to  the  battanal  •»'  aom* 

mitlas  ■hall  be  eleoled  at  lite  dapsrtnteiil 
iveutlun,  and  by  such  slsiiiinn  shall  alsu 
tmt  ot  tba  dslsgsiea  l<i  the  national 
aenyantton,  without  vute  fur  tbe  depariment. 
However,  as  a  mambar  o(  tba  national  aaaeu* 
tlvs  committee  the  department  committee* 
woman  wtll  have  a  vote  at  the  national  con* 
ventlon. 

Mac.  ft.  Sixty  percent  of  the  voting  delegates 
•hall  constitute  a  quorum  to  eondutt  bual* 


aancts  vi— natiomal  omcsBa 

SacnoM  1.  The  national  convention  ahall 
elect  a  preaident,  senior  Tlea  prealdanC.  Jtmlor 
vice  prasldent.  alx  reglooal  vice  prealdenu 
(areea  to  correepond  to  the  six  dutncu  out- 
lined by  AlfVITS) .  recording  secretary,  treaa- 
urer.  sergeant  at  arms,  historian,  chaplain, 
and  pallamentartan.  A  corresponding  secre- 
tary, public  relations  oOcer.  and  liaison  ofll- 
cer  ahall  be  appointive. 

8ac.  a.  No  president  shall  be  eligible  for 
reelection.  No  vice  president  shall  be  eligible 
for  reelection  to  the  same  o&ce.  The  Junior 
vice  president  may  be  elected  to  the  senior 
vice  presidency  and  the  senior  vice  president 
to  the  office  of  praaldent.  All  other  officer* 
may  t>e  reelected. 


Sec  3.  All  auxiliary  members  in  good  itand- 
Ing  shall  be  eligible  for  a  national  offlc*'. 

Sec.  4.  Officers  shall  be  nominated  frcm  the 
floor  at  the  «"""»'  convention.  The}  shall 
be  elected  by  a  majority  vote  at  the  follow- 
ing convention  session.  Election  shall  be 
by  ballot.  Each  delegate  or  alternate  repre- 
senting a  delegate  shall  cast  her  own  ''ote. 

Sbc.  5.  On  the  first  ballot  the  name  of  the 
candidate  receiving  the  lowest  number  of 
votes  shall  be  dropped,  and  so  on  in  8u:eaalve 
ballot  until  an  election  Is  made. 

Whenever  there  Is  but  one  candidate  for 
an  office  the  presiding  officer  shall  li^truct 
the  secretary  to  cast  the  elective  ballot  of 
the  body  for  the  candidate. 

Sec.  6.  The  officers  shall  be  Installed  by  the 
retiring  national  commander  of  AMVITS.  or 
someone  delegated  by  him.  at  the  last  ses- 
sion of  the  convention.  The  new  officers 
shall  enter  on  the  duties  of  their  respective 
offices  immediately  after  the  adjournment 
of  the  meeting  at  which  they  were  Installed, 
and  hold  office  until  their  successors  aie  duly 
elected  and  Installed. 

Sic.  7.  In  the  event  the  office  of  pnnldent 
Is  vacated,  the  senior  vice  presiden*  shall 
serve  as  the  president  for  the  um^xplred 
term.  In  the  event  that  both  president  and 
senior  vice  president  cannot  serve,  the  Junior 
vice  president  shall  be  next  In  line  to  serve. 
All  other  vacancies  occurring  In  the  elective 
offices  of  the  nstlonal  auxiliary  shall  t>e  filled 
by  the  national  executive  committee  In  the 
following  manner: 

The  national  president  shall  notify  all 
members  of  the  national  executive  commit- 
tee that  the  vacancy  exists,  and  after  80 
days  ahall  eand  to  them  the  name*  of  per* 
aou  preaentad  to  fill  the  office.  Members  of 
the  executive  committee  shall  cast  a  ballot 
vote  of  their  choice,  mailing  same  to  the 
national  secretary.  At  a  time  specified  by 
the  national  prcsldant.  the  ballot*  ahall  ba 
opened  by  Ullart  apbointed  by  her,  In  tha 
preeence  of  atiah  national  nfflcer*  nf  either 
tba  AMVm  or  the  national  ausillary.  a* 
the  nstlonsi  prtsldsni  shall  naina.  Tba 
member  reeelving  th*  hl«hMt  ntMlbar  af 
tela*  shall  be  de«t*r»d  eleetad  to  tha  yaeant 


ION  1  The  natinfiit  prasldant  ihatt  ba 
tlM  r*«i'ittlvs  head  nf  Ih*  AMVrrs  Au«ll« 
jury  and  shstl  its  rs«|iMh>i*  '  Uia  MM* 
eeaafiil  funfiiMiiing  cr  nil  <'  .  iitltdfiil 

•MSlliHrv  »|||««rs  HI  H)e»»«i<«r«  r»f  (ti« 

IMNtiihsi  savftttivs  iss,     h  •hall  ba 

bar  •fiesina  duir  Un 

(a)  omnially  rapffaani  lh«  natlAnal  «ui« 
lliary  ai  nii  rtmeiiani  whare  tuah  rapreMnta* 
tittti  la  sdvlaabla 

lb)  Preside  »i  all  meatings  n(  the  national 
aaaautlva  aommitua  and  al  lb*  annual  na* 
ilonal  MbvanUoii. 

(0)  Appoini  mm;  aomRlilat  alMlnMii. 
and  aoMMnitiaaa  witu  tka  apifaial  af  a  ma- 
jority of  the  national  aiaauilfa  aemmittaa. 

K<'wever,  no  appotntmant  of  whatever  na- 
ture shall  be  annomaai  by  the  national 
president  until  after  aatlon  has  been  taken 
by  member*  of  the  national  executive  eom- 
mlttee and  she  shall  have  been  authorlaed 
to  make  the  appointment.  After  such  action 
by  the  national  executive  committee  the  na- 
tional prsaldent  shall  Invite  the  person  ap- 
proved to  aaoipt  tbe  appointment. 

(d»  Cnfoaaa  the  provlalon*  of  the  national 
auxiliary  constitution  and  bylaws  and  the 
decisions  of  the  national  executive  commit- 
tee 

(e)  Approve  and  countersign  all  vouchera 
drawn  by  the  recording  secretary,  spprove 
and  countersign  all  checka  drawn  by  the 
iraaaurer.  when  such  approval  U  Justified 

Sxc.  2.  Senior  vice  president:  The  senior 
Tlce  president  shall  asaut  the  national  pres- 
ident. In  the  performance  of  her  duties  snd 
preside  at  any  meeting  or  function  In  tbe 
absence  of  the  national  president.  She  shall 
alao  serve  as  chairman  of  the  membership 
committee. 
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Bxc.  8.  Junior  vice  president:  The  Junior 
vice  president  shall  assist  the  president  and 
senior  vloe  president  In  the  performance  of 
their  duties  and  prealde  In  their  absence. 
She  ahall  alao  aerve  as  chairman  of  orgau- 
ixatlon  and  leglalatlon. 

Sxc.  4.  Regional  vice  presidents:  The  duties 
at  these  respective  vice  presidents  shall  be  to 
foster  organisation  of  auxiliaries  In  their  re- 
spective areas:  to  serve  as  directors  of  the  re- 
spective areas;  and  to  submit  a  quarterly 
report  to  the  national  president  advising  her 
of  the  work  being  accomplished  and  of  the 
needs  of  the  respective  area. 

Bxc.  5.  Recording  secretary:  The  recording 
secretary  shall: 

(a)  Keep  and  record  the  minutes  of  all 
executive  committee  meetings.  The  serv- 
ices of  a  public  stenographer  are  advisable 
for  all  national  conventions. 

(b)  Keep  a  file  of  the  national  financial 
record  of  all  members. 

(c)  Draw  and  keep  a  record  of  all  vouchers. 

(d)  Keep  records  and  duplicates  of  all 
official  national  headquarters  correspond- 
ence. 

(e)  Send  out  notices  of  all  national  ex- 
ecutive committee  meetings. 

(f )  Perform  any  other  duties  as  prescribed 
by  the  national  president  or  the  national  by- 
laws. 

(g)  The  recording  secretary  ahall  prepare 
before  each  national  convention  a  list  show- 
ing the  accredited  auxiliaries  attached  to  an 
active  AMVTT  post,  and  In  good  sUndlng 
with  the  national  auxllUry;  she  ahall  alao 
certify  the  list  of  auxlllarlee  enUtled  to  a 
voting  delegaU  at  the  national  convention. 
The  list  shall  be  aubmltted  to  tbe  precon- 
vantlon  national  executive  committee  meet- 
tag  and  If  approved  ihall  ba  #van  to  tha 
aonventlon  credential*  ciTlltWI  aa  tbdr 
guide, 

( h )  Within  10  dafa,  auhea^nawt  td  ttM  ftoa- 
|M  fi  iiM  natlitiil  aanvftttt'in  sh*  abati  aatid 
la  aaak  waabar  sf  the  natural  aaaautiva 
aomailllaa,  le  aa«h  dalegau,  and  Ui  eaab 
auaillarir  praaldant,  tha  mlnuiaa  «(  iha  pre- 
caadiDga  of  tha  national  lonvMiUati,  ab4 
VHliln  no  Uny*  after  a  maatlt(|  nf  tha  nNMttint 
fBfUHlva  efrttimlllea,  (U  aaf*!)  f1«|iHr«tn*tii 
nraaMaiM  -agHtWinurr  |*r'*i(1»n«  <ha 

■llnUlaa  •  •  i'r«fffilll»)  "f  lh»  sniil  na- 

Ui.iitil  eaiN'WLtvs  iMiwimitua  maetinf, 

bw    •.  0'»raep<»ndlH|  aaffratarf  i  TiM  Mf« 


KreaMf'i    '^itii  a«y  ur  all 
huf  -"""    ""• — 

tha  ie»i '  "' 

V  Tfs( 


raapan^lrtM  aMttaiary  altatl  hatn  IM 
^'  ll  a«y  uf  all  Imm 

V^h»r<  •aManl  «ialrM  altf,  and  aaatgiia 


attending  such  meetings.  She  shall  see  that 
the  room  Is  in  proper  order  for  all  executive 
committee  meetings  and  at  the  national  con- 
vention. In  addition  she  shall  perform  such 
other  duties  as  asBlgned  to  her  by  the  na- 
tional president. 

Sbc.  9.  Historian:  The  historian  shall  be 
responsible  for  maintaining  an  accurate 
written  history  of  the  auxiliary  and  she  shall 
present  a  vrrltten  summary  ot  same  annual- 
ly at  the  national  convention. 

Sxc.  10.  Parliamentarian:  The  duties  of 
the  parliamentarian  shall  be: 

(a)  To  serve  as  chairman  of  the  legal  nd- 
vlsory  committee. 

(b)  To  advise  the  president  and  other  of- 
ficers on  all  matters  of  legal  signlflcanoe. 

(c)  To  Interpret  the  constitution  and  by- 
laws In  regard  to  legal  matters. 

(d)  To  assist  the  national  executive  com- 
mittee in  prescribing  proper  disciplinary  ac- 
tion for  memlsers  and  departments  disregard- 
ing said  provisions  of  the  constitution  and 
bylaws. 

Sxc.  11.  Chaplain:  The  chaplain  shall  offer 
prayer  at  the  beginning  and  end  of  all  meet- 
ings and  ■  at  the  annual  convention.  She 
shall  represent  the  auxiliary  In  all  religious 
afTatrs. 

Sxc.  12.  Public  relations  officer:  The  public 
relations  officer  shall  serve  as  chairman  of 
the  publicity  committee  and  as  such  shall 
keep  the  public  Informed  through  the  press 
and  other  available  channel*  of  all  national 
auxiliary  affairs.  She  shall  cooperate  with 
the  national  AMVKT  project*  and  with  other 
patriotic  and  vet-eran*'  organlxatlon*  when 
opportunity  presents. 

0K.  18,  LlaUon  officer:  Her  duties  •hallln* 
elude  cooperation  with  th*  national  AMWT 
headquarter*  In  all  matter*  of  mutual  In- 
taraat  between  tha  AlUVm  and  tha  AMVm 
Auxniarr, 
aanoLS  vui'-NATioMAt.  txaftriivx  coMMirria 

■aoffMM  1.  Ilia  admliuatfatiya  power  ba- 
twaan  nauenal  ipnftlsni  UMll  ba  vaaiad 
in  tiM  national  anoititlfa  tiRMimaa.  wMak 
ahall  fet  iiiiiiii  of  tlM  ■■llwil  praaidtni 
all  tilMr  MMMil  ilaotiaa  aamii  tlM  limMr 

aaaatiMva  «MMMMOt«tBM  IMM  ao"^*  Naia, 
to  ba  alaatotf  tor  tba  wnpoitift  ItNi*  «ii>|.Hrt. 

MOnta.    tm  altamata  *hall  t»*  utaolad  Iry  aaali 
It  aarva  In  ll»a  abaaiitMi  til  IM 


.iiity  w  har 

,.^,  ..  j'rsasiirai   Tits  traiinrar  Blialt  I 

(a)  Rsiaivs  aittf  aixxmiit  fOT  all  munay  af 
tba  naihiitai  AMvrrd  auatllaaf. 

(b|  RaMH  en  IM  inanaui  tmmttmjt 
tha  ■iMlUavy  monthly  to  tha  naUoMl  pitil- 
dant. 

(0)  On  raaalvlni  properly  cifncd  vouehara, 
prepare  and  sign  all  checks,  diaburslug  fund* 
of  tba  Buiiiiarjf  and  aand  aame  to  the  na- 
tional president  to  be  countersigned. 

However,  when  funds  allowed  by  tha 
budget  for  any  oartalu  Item,  such  aa  postage, 
etc.,  have  been  axbauated,  the  treasurer 
•hall  laaue  no  cheoka  for  (urthet  eapendl- 
tures  on  that  Item,  but  ahall  wait  for  action 
of  the  national  asacutlve  committee. 

(d)  Present  a  complete  financial  report  at 
the  annual  national  convention;  at  each 
meeting  of  national  executive  committee,  or 
on  requeat  within  a  reasonable  time. 

(e)  She  shall  send  to  the  members  of  the 
national  executive  committee  and  to  each 
department  treanirer  an  Itemlxed  statement 
of  receipts  and  disbursements  at  the  end  of 
each  flacaJ  year,  and  her  financial  balance  as 
shown  on  her  books  at  that  time,  as  of  De- 
cember 81.  of  each  year.  

Section  8.  Sergeant  at  arms:  Tbe  e*rgaant 
at  arms  shall  preserve  order  at  all  national 
meetings  and  at  the  national  convention  and 
ifhnil    prevent    unauthorized    persons    from 


and  aaaigiia        '*' 


of  the  committee  shall  be  held  on  reasonable 
notice  at  the  call  of  the  natkmal  preetdtnt. 

(d)  A  majority  of  the  members  of  the  na- 
tional executive  committee  shall  constitute  a 
quorum  to  condtjct  buslneea. 

Sxc.  6.  AMVKT8.  natkAal  headquarters, 
shall  be  authorized  to  call  a  national  execu- 
tive committee  meeting  of  the  auxiliary  for 
the  purpose  of  handling  emergency  matters 
reqtilring  the  Joint  action  of  t>oth  AMVETS 
and  tbe  AMVTTS  auxiliary. 

AXTlCUt  IX — riNANCZS 

SscnoN  1.  (a)  All  finances  of  the  National 
AMVETS  Auxiliary  ahall  be  under  the  control 
of  the  national  treasurer  and  the  finance 
committee. 

(b)  The  treasurer  shall  make  an  azmual 
report  at  the  national  convention. 

(c)  Tbe  treasurer  shall  receive  and  prop- 
erly account  for  all  moneN-s. 

(d)  The  treasurer  shall  disburse  funds  only 
on  presentation  of  a  proper  expenditure 
voucher,  designated  clearly  to  whom  payment 
Is  made,  Itemissed  as  to  vbat  the  expenditure 
Is  for.  and  she  must  make  sure  that  the  ex- 
penditure la  within  the  approved  budget 
allowance. 

(e)  The  treasurer's  books  shall  be  audited 
by  a  certified  public  accountant  previous  to 
the  national  convention  and  the  report  of 
the  auditors  shall  be  read  to  tbe  national 
convention  body.  The  certified  public  «lc- 
countant  shall  be  employed  by  the  national 
executive  committee  and  the  expenae  of  the 
audit  aball  be  paid  from  the  National 
Treaatvy. 

Stc.  2.  (a)  Revenue  shall  be  derived  from' 
annual  due*  and  other  sources  approved  by 
the  nntlonni  executive  committee.  Regula- 
tion of  annual  dues  shall  ba  datarmlnad  by 
a  majrrrity  v^fe  of  the  delagataa  at  the  an- 
nual nntl«>n«l  ronventl(»ti, 

(b)  Tha  traaaurar'*  booka,  tofathar  with 
thoaa  of  tha  national  aaaratarf.  ahall  h*  at 
all  timea  opon  to  toi|Mttlon  by  tha  national 
asaaiiiiva  ae«fnfttaa, 

1. 1.  (I)  An  annuNl  hudgat  ihatt  ba  aub- 


,  g,  Tha  tarrr;    r    mr*  nf  aaiii  natlnnat 
aaaauUva    mimhih  mi    hmU    aHernal* 

ahall  ba  im»  •  *halt  i8BiWin8a 

immadlaui, <  of  tM  Mpifl 

mont  aonaanwmt  at  wi>t«  u  "Un  wm  aluiM, 

■iO.  I,  Mambar*  of  iiii>  itaU'inal  aaaonHvi 
oonunlitaa  sIinII  tia  dsisKHte*  to  tha  nHttoiiul 
convention,  aaah  with  uu*  vota,  Tha  presi- 
dent shall  vuu  only  In  tha  event  there  la  a 
tia. 

Sae.  4.  (a)  lapmise*  of  all  etaeted  national 
asaavtiva  oommitua  members,  with  tha  ex- 
ception of  tha  department  nntlonni  commit* 
teeworoan,  whoae  expenses  •hall  be  paid  by 
the  respective  departments,  shaU  be  paid 
from  the  national  treasury,  due  considera- 
tion being  given  the  general  welfare  of  the 
national  auxiliary  In  tbe  first  Instance. 

(b)  Mo  money  shall  be  advanced  to  any 
national  executive  committee  member  to 
attend  meeting*  or  the  national  convention, 
but  action  shall  be  taken  by  the  members  of 
the  national  executive  committee  preaent  at 
any  meeting  of  the  committee,  to  determine 
how  much.  If  any,  funds  ahall  be  distributed 
anuing  the  committee  members  present  to 
defray  their  expenses.  The  amount  distrib- 
uted shall  never  exceed  the  actual  expeneee 
Incurred  ijy  any  member. 

(c)  Stated  meetings  of  the  national  execu- 
«ve  committee  shall  be  held  Immediately 
preceding  the  national  convention,  and 
within  24  hours  after  the  adjournment  of 
the  ncUoual  convention.     Special  meellcgs 


gat  M 


■llldi  for  Mumral  at  tha  wtt  sMttni  of 

IM  atMSMtMltWllVO  dSIMMIlM  IM««tBI 
IM  nsMMI^  fMVafili/«tl  ft  UmII  hi  |M« 
naaod  M^M  radMna   iraaailNf  Mid  IM 


MNd  hf  MM  ranMhg 
nnahdo  mminiHao,  wne  ihiit  have  rsratvad 
tallgMlii  httdgaia  frnm  tha  aavaml  itsuxnai 
dipirlhUhti  and  Mhar  latiMitK  iinMmmuI  of* 
Hmm  and  •<l'-'i  )<.•>'«  '  iiiiBiiiiiiiil fell  uniiif 

Thatai 

•  art,  aftar  aue  eui!»jawa»mj'  rrcnTi. 
fiiiiU  adUoh  al  laid  jMHttt'  maat. 
lug  ymmUofi»i,i(mMk9\MmmUi^ 
lura  gtiida  for  ni«  m^'  m  mo  ovMi  till 
I'udfat  18  hdlaiprafad.  «  apaaUU  AnoiMl 

•  ohinltlaa  idliiiimg  of  l^va  (I)  mamlfll 
tif  thu  national  axaruUra  flummtttaa  ahall  ha 
•Pixiitiiad  by  tha  new  national  praaldant  to 
prepara  tha  btidgst. 

(b)  After  adoption  of  tha  budgat  tha  n«» 
tlooal  traaaurar  aball  laaue  no  ahaefea  abova 
tba  apaclflad  amounu  set  forth  In  tM 
budgat,  asoapt  with  the  unsnimoua  eonaaot 
of  the  aiacutlva  committee.  If  a  raquaat  la 
made  for  additional  funda  on  any  lUm,  tba 
amount  naadad  and  tba  raaaona  for  making 
the  requeat  ahall  ba  glvan  to  tba  body  of  the 
national  executive  committee. 

Sec,  4.  (a)  Tbe  national  treaaurer  and  na- 
tional •ecretary  *hall  be  bonded  with  an 
indemnity  company  aa  surety  In  a  Bum 
double  the  amount  of  fund*  for  which,  *o 
far  aa  can  be  anticipated,  they  will  be  held 
accountable. 

(b)  The  bonds  of  the  national  treasurer 
and  the  national  secretary  shall  be  held  by 
the  national  preaident. 

(c)  The  national  auxiliary  shall  provide  a 
medhim  for  bonding,  for  the  convenience  of 
departments  and  local  auxlllarlee. 

(d)  All  books  and  records  of  the  national 
AMVETS  auxiliary  shall  be  mxde  available 
to  the  AMVETS,  national  headquartera.  oo 
request  for  either  examination  or  audit. 
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1.  Dlaetptln«7   nilM  reUulnf  to 
MBOllarle*  Bhail  be  pnmcribta  by  th« 


(a)  kCembcn  ouy  b«  auBpendad  or  cspcltod 
by  ar  auxiliary  od  a  proper  abowlng  of  catM«. 
Wntt  (a  charge*  ahall  be  baaed  on  disloyalty. 
neglert  of  duty.  dUhoneaty.  conduct  unbe- 
cotnli  kg  to  a  member  of  the  AMVET8  auz- 
lllary  or  dlaregard  of  the  provialona  of  the 
conat  tutlon  and  bylava. 

|b|   OOlocra  fotmd   guilty   of  any   of   the 

forec^g  mlademaanore  by  a  two-tblrds  vote 

reapectlve  executive  committee  shall 

Mftomatteally  deprived  of  their  ofDce.  due 

of  aucb  impending  action  having  t>een 

the  offender. 

Any  member  of  an  auxiliary  haa  the 
of  appeal  to  her  department  executive 
and  if  not  aatlafled  she  has  the 
rtght  of  appeal  to  the  department  conven- 
tion pody. 

2.  The  national  executive  committee. 
•ttar  notice*  and  bearing  before  a  aubcom- 
mttMe.  may  canal.  umftmA,  or  revoke  the 
ehaner  of  tba  8tMa  dapartment  for  good 
and  lufBclent  cauae  to  It  appearing.  Pro- 
cedui  e  for  luch  action  ahall  be  preacrlbed 
by  t4e  national  parliamentarian. 

3.  In  the  event  of  such  action,  the 
ttatkinal  executive  committee  la  empowered 
to  U  ke  over  the  operation  of  the  depart- 
ment .  but  la  botmd  by  the  constitution  and 
byla^ps  tbereof 

At  the  next  department  convention  there- 
of, nrw  department  oOcers  ahall  be  elected 
to  Ofrry  on  the  work  of  the  department. 

aancL*  xi — amxxomxnts 


8i|-nniv   1.    Thla     constitution     may     be 

ametjded  at  any  national  convention  by  a 

vote  of  the  total  authorised  dele- 

preaent      Propoaed  amendments  shall 

■tlbmltttd  throtigh  the  national  secretary 

se«arai  departraenu  and  members  of 

•tlooal  ancutive  committee  by  mall  at 

SO  days  prtw  to  the  opening  of  the 

national    convention.     This    constltu- 

may.  however,  be  amended  at  any  con- 

without  notice,  by  an   unanimous 

of  all  registered  delegatas. 

3.    No  propoaed  amendment  shall  be 

■tlbntltted  through  the  national  secretary  un- 

t  shall  ba  suboaltted  by  a  department 

tlon.  department  executive  committee, 

national  executive  committee. 

.  3.   This  constitution  shall  automatl- 

be  amandad  by  any  action  taken  by  a 

natlctnal  convention  of  AMVTTS.  governing 

In  the  AMVXTS  constitution  affect- 

constuutloa  of  the  AMVTTS  aiuU- 


majcrlty 
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Sad.  4.    All  amendments  adopted  at  any 

Batlofial  convention  of  the  AMVXTS  atull< 

according    to    the    provisions   of    this 

.  shall  take  effect  only  oo  the  approval 

AAiVCTS  national  executive  commlt- 


S.    Kxcept    for    provisions    as    herein 

all  amendments  to  the  constitution 

national  AlIWTS   auxiliary   become 

and  operative  at  the  close  of  the 

itloo  at  which  they  were  adopted. 


Aab-Poll-Tax  BUI 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

Hmj.  HELEN  GAHAGAN  DOUGLAS 

or  CAuroaivi* 
IN   THE  HOUSE  OP  RZPRCSSNTATIVSS 

Tuesday.  AprU  6.  1948 

Mh.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
Imve,  I  wish  to  insert  an  article  from 
the  letters  to  the  editor  section  of  the 


Washington  Post,  dated  Tuesday.  April 
6.  1948: 

AMTX-POtX-TAX    BIU. 

The  WaAhlngton  Poet  is  so  often  rtght  that 
It  Is  perhapa  ungracious  to  disagree  with  It. 
However.  I  cannot  avoid  feeling  that  your 
March  29  editorial  "Anti-poll-tax  Bill"  deals 
somewhat  cavalierly  with  what  la  really  a 
difficult  question  of  constitutional  law. 

Tou  base  your  oppoeitlon  to  the  antlpoU 
tax  bill  solely  on  constitutional  grounds, 
which  Is  always  dangerous.  It  Is  ycur  con- 
tention that,  imder  the  original  Constitu- 
tion, the  States  have  sole  power  to  deter- 
mine the  qualifications  of  thoee  who  may 
vote  for  Members  of  Congress.  This  Is  un- 
questionably true.  There  still  remains, 
however,  the  question  of  whether  the  Im- 
position of  a  tax  as  a  condition  of  a  right 
to  vote  la  a  "qualification"  or  merely  a  re- 
striction upon  the  right  to  vote.  Surely, 
you  would  not  argue  that  every  burden  which 
the  State  may  cbooae  to  impoae  upon  the 
franchise  constitutes  a  "qualification  "  Cer- 
tainly. It  is  at  least  arguable  that  a  "quali- 
fication" must  In  some  way  relate  to  the 
capacity  of  fitness  of  the  individual  who 
seeks  to  vote. 

In  the  past.  It  ts  true,  the  Supreme  Court 
has  taken  a  different  view:  but  there  Is  a 
substantial  difference  between  the  function 
which  the  court  exerclaes  when  it  refuses 
to  declare  a  State  law  unconstltutlonsl  and 
the  function  which  It  exercises  when  it  af- 
firmatively strikes  down  a  law  of  Congress. 
May  there  not  be.  in  the  definition  of  "quali- 
fications." a  twilight  sons  In  which  the  State 
may  be  free  tu  impose  a  restriction  in  the 
absence  of  congressional  action,  but  in  which 
Congress  may  be  free  to  define  more  precisely 
the  term  used  in  the  Constitution?  Cer- 
tainly, the  Issue  Is  not  forecloeed. 

Purtbarmore.  the  power  of  the  States  In 
this  ss  in  all  other  matter  is  limited  by  the 
subaequent  adoption  of  the  fourteenth 
amendment  which  forbids  the  States  to 
deny  to  any  person  the  equal  protection  of 
the  laws  and  which  empowers  Congrces  to 
take  afflrmatlve  action  for  enforcement.  If 
the  ConfH'cas  determlnee  that  In  lu  actual 
operation  and  practical  effect  the  poll  tax 
deprives  a  large  number  of  persotu  of  equal 
protection  of  the  laws.  Is  its  Judgment  not 
entitled  to  that  respect  which  courts  cus- 
tomarily extend  to  their  copartners  In  a 
government  of  checks  and  ballots? 

These  are  dlAcult  questions  on  which  stu- 
dents and  lawyers  may  well  differ.  To  you 
the  answers  seem  easier  than  they  are — and 
my  objection  is  they  seem  too  easy. 

Bdwabo  p.  PaiCBABB,  Jr. 

LxxiNCTOif.  Kr. 


United  States  Sapreme  Coart  Sboald  De- 
cide Califomia-Aruona  Colorado  RiTer 
Controversy 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GORDON  L  McDONOUGH 

or  CALiroa«L4 


IN  THX  HOUSB  OP  RKPBBBBfTATIVES 

Tuesday.  AprU  6,  194t 

Mr.  Mcdonough.  Mr.  speaker, 
there  are  now  pending  before  the  Con- 
gress a  number  of  resolutions  which,  if 
adopted,  would  authorize  a  suit  in  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court  to  deter- 
mine the  respectlre  rights  of  the  States 
of  Arizona,  Nevada,  and  California  to  the 
use  of  the  water  of  the  Colorado  River. 


I  have  received  resolutions  adopted  by 
the  councils  of  many  of  the  cities  of 
southern  California  endorsing  Senate 
Joint  Fiesolution  145.  House  Joint  Res- 
olution 226,  and  other  of  the  Joint 
resolutions  introduced  to  bring  this  con- 
troversy before  the  Supreme  Court  for 
settlement,  as  well  £is  a  joint  resolution 
adopted  by  the  California  State  As- 
sembly. 

To  the  people  of  southern  California, 
as  well  as  to  the  people  of  the  other 
States  involved,  water  is  vital  and  neces- 
sary for  the  reclamation  of  the  land  for 
agriculture,  for  the  raising  of  cattle  and 
other  livestock,  as  well  as  for  the  sus- 
tenance of  human  life  Itself.  Where 
more  than  one  State  derives  water  from 
the  same  source,  the  residents  of  each 
State  must  of  necessity  demand  their 
Just  share  of  the  available  water  supply. 

The  Colorado  River  Is  an  important 
source  of  water  supply  to  the  people  of 
Nevada.  Apizona.  and  California.  The 
vast  agricultural  lands  of  Imperial  Val- 
ley in  southern  California,  a  land  re- 
claimed from  the  desert,  depends  up>on 
the  waters  of  the  Colorado  to  keep  crops 
growing.  Lack  of  water  would  return 
this  land  to  the  desert.  Water  from  the 
Colorado  supplements  other  sources  that 
supply  the  vast  needs  of  the  constantly 
increasing  population  of  the  metropoli- 
tan Los  Angeles  area,  and  any  decrease 
in  the  Colorado  River  water  allotted  to 
soirthern  California  would  create  serious 
problems  of  water  supply. 

California,  of  course,  acknowledges  the 
rights  of  Arizona  and  Nevada  to  their 
Just  share  of  the  water  available  from 
the  Colorado  River.  But  the  people  of 
California  object  to  any  measures  which 
would  arbitrarily  deprive  them  of  what 
they  believe  to  be  their  Just  and  legar 
share.  For  that  reason  I  firmly  believe 
that  the  only  fair  and  equitable  settle- 
ment of  the  controversy  between  Cali- 
fornia, Arizona,  and  Nevada  over  rights 
to  the  water  of  the  Colorado  River  must 
be  determined  after  an  impartial  presen- 
tation of  all  the  facts  before  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court. 

I,  therefore,  urge  the  Members  of  Con- 
gress to  pass  legislation  now  which  will 
permit  the  States  of  California.  Arizona, 
and  Nevada  to  bring  this  matter  before 
the  Supreme  Court  for  settlement. 


Port  Anthoritiet 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIS  W.  BRADLEY 

or  CAuroaMu 

IN  THE  HOUSB  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  6,  1948 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  free  en- 
terprise should  be  encouraged  wherever 
practicable  in  the  United  States.  The 
United  States  merchant  marine  and  pri- 
vately owned  port  facilities  should  be 
used  in  preference  to  Government-owned 
ships  and  port  facilities,  except  where 
the  needs  of  the  armed  services  or  the 
Nation  require  otherwise. 

In  this  connection,  I  invite  your  at- 
tention to  a  resolution  published  here- 
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with,  from  the  California  Association  of 
Port  Authorities,  advocating  the  use  of 
free  enterprise  along  the  lines  indicated 
above: 

Whereas  It  appears  that  a  considerable  vol- 
ume of  waterborne  cargo  not  directly  con- 
nected with  the  activities  of  the  tuined  serv- 
ices, the  movement  of  which  is  directed  by 
various  agencies  of  Federal  Government ,  is 
being  handled  through  marine  terminal  in- 
stallations operated  by  the  armed  services, 
and  carried  on  ships  operated  by  the  Army 
and  Navy,  and  on  commercial  vessels  used 
at  either  (aT  commercial  or  special  published 
rates  per  ton;  (b)  time  charter  or  other  char- 
ter for  an  entire  vessel  or  a  portion  of  a  ves- 
sel: and 

Whereas  the  merchant  marine  fleet  and 
the  publicly  and  privately  owned  jxjrt  fecill- 
tles  avaUable  for  liandllng  commercial  cargo 
are  geared  to  handle  the  peacetime  commerce 
of  the  Nation,  and  are  dependent  on  such 
commerce  for  their  very  existence;    and 

Whereas  it  Is  paramount  In  the  over-all 
program  of  national  security  that  the  ex- 
tensive Investment  in  the  Nation's  merchant 
marine  and  marine  terminal  faculties  be 
preserved  and  maintained  and  available  for 
use  by  the  armed  services  In  time  of  war: 
Now.  therefore,  be  It 

Resolt>ed.  That  the  California  Association 
of  Port  Authorities  hereby  petitions  and 
urges  the  various  agencies  of  Pederal  Gov- 
ernment, controUing  the  movement  of  water- 
borne  cargo  not  directly  associated  with  the 
activltlea  of  the  armed  services,  to  route  svich 
shipments  wherever  practicable  through  com- 
mercial port  facilities  and  on  vessels  of  the 
merchant  marine;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be 
transmuted  to  all  Senators  and  Congress- 
men representing  the  State  of  California,  and 
to  all  agencies  of  Pederal  Government  direct- 
ing or  controUing  the  movement  of  cargo. 


Promotion  of  Happy  Race  Relationsbips 
in  the  Soatfa 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HENDERSON  LANHAM 

or  GEORGIA 

LN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  AprU  6,  1948 

Mr.  LANHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
today  extending  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record  an  editorial  clipped  from  the 
Atlanta  (Ga.)  Journal  of  March  21. 
1948,  entitled  "Here  Is  How  to  Promote 
Mutually  Profitable  and  Happy  Race  Re- 
lationships in  the  South." 

HFXK  IS  HOW  TO  PaOMOTI  MUTUALXT  PKOFTTABLE 
AND  HAPPT  SACK  RiXATIONSHIPS  IN  THE 
SOXTTH 

(The  following  editorUl  appeared  In  the 
Journal  on  July  18,  1844.  It  set  forth  what 
this  newspaper  l>elleved  to  be  a  sound  pro- 
gram for  promoting  happy  and  mutually 
proAUble  race  relations  in  the  South.  The 
paasage  of  time  and  Intervening  develop- 
menta  seem  to  make  it  even  more  pertinent 
today,  and  we  print  it  as  an  afllrmation  of 
our  stand  on  this  controversial  matter. — 
Tbc  Enrroas.) 

In  this  column  a  few  days  ago.  July  12. 
we  concluded  an  e<lltorUl  on  the  so-called 
Pair  employment  Practices  Committee  with 
the  following  words:  

"The  peculiar  pity  of  the  PEPC's  abuse  of 
power  is  that  It  hurts  most  the  very  people 
it  is  supposed  to  help.  The  sanest  and  be^t 
minds  in  the  South,  with  the  cooperation 
of  the  t>cst  and  sanest  elements  among  cxir 


Negro  citleens.  are  moving  patiently  toward 
a  solution  of  their  common  problems.  But 
when  a  clique  of  heady  doctrinaires,  'most 
ignorant  of  what  they  are  most  assured.' 
strike  out  for  an  impossible  revolution  and 
propose  to  burn  down  the  house  in  order  to 
exploit  their  social  theories  and  fry  their 
political  fat,  the  South  and  the  Journal  say 
•No  '  " 

Having  spoken  thus  regarding  the  extrem- 
ists,  the  Journal   would   like   to  state   with 
equal  clearness  and  candor  its  views  on  the 
constructive  side  of  the  race  question.    We. 
or  Georgia  and  the  South  owe  it  to  ourselves, 
to  our  material  interests,  and  our  security  of 
conscience    to    meet    hostile   criticism,    not 
merely  with  protests,  but  with  positive  ideas 
and  affirmative  acts.     We  owe  it  to  ourselves 
to    thlnx   earnestly    and    speak    frankly    on 
such   questions  as  the  Negro  s  opportunity 
to   earn    a    decent    living,    acquire    a    useful 
schooling,  enjoy  good  health,  and  share  Justly 
In  the  rights  and  safeguards  of  democratic 
government.     These     are    matters     for     the 
conunon  sense  and  common  conscience  of 
the  southern  people.     So  long  as  any  part 
of  our  population  cannot  rise  to  a  wholesome 
standard  of  living,  get  a  serviceable  educa- 
tion,  find   sanitary   and   comfortable   hous- 
ing, and  share  in  the  safeguards  and  essen- 
tials of  democratic  government,  so  long  will 
the  South   fail  to  achieve  its   full   measure 
of  material  and  spiritual  well-being.     Lets 
discuss  briefly,  one  ty  one,  these  four  prac- 
tical points  in  a  question  that  concerns  us  ail. 
1.  A  decent  living:  Negroes  make  up  nearly 
a  third  of  the  Soutb's  population,  a  third  of 
its  wage  earners  and  spenders.    Suppose  their 
capacity  to  produce  and  consume  were  in- 
creased by  only  10  or  30  percent;  what  an 
enrichment  that  would   be  to  otir  region's 
business.     A  few  years  prior  to  the  present 
war  the  average  per  capita  Income  for  the 
South  was  $314.  compared  with  9604  for  the 
rest  of  the  United  States.      While  there  are 
various  causes  for  such  a  disparity,  one  of 
them  undoubtedly  Is  the  extremely  \ovi  sub- 
sistence level  of  that  third  of  our  population 
represented  by  Negroes.      Raise  the  earning 
power  and  the  buying  power  of  the  10,000,- 
000  persons  in  that  group,  and  we  shall  see 
the     South's    per    capita    Income    steadily 
mount.     This  applies  equally,  of  course,  to 
millions  of  whites  who  dwell  on  the  bitter 
border  line  of  poverty.     But  to  Ignore  the 
Negro  In  plans  for  economic  improvement 
and    better    living    standards    would    be    as 
foolish  as  to  exclude  him  from  measures  for 
fire  prevention  or  for  the  control  of  con- 
tagious  disease.     To   leave   him    In    penury 
and  Ignorance  would  be  a  deadly  drag  on 
southern  progress  and  a  stupid  mistake  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  white  man's  self-in- 
terest. 

2.  A  useful  schooling:  Obviously,  if  he  is 
to  contribute  his  due  part  to  the  common 
weal  he  must  have  the  knowledge,  the  train- 
ing, and  the  skill  to  do  so.    He  must  knew 
how  to  farm  successfully  and  conserve  the 
soil,  how  to  work  efBciently  In  whatever  he 
underUkes,  how  to  think  truly,  and  how  to 
live  wholesomely.     In  short,  he  must  have 
education.    To  southerners  who  know  their 
traditions  there  is  nothing  new  or  strange  in 
this  idea.     Reading  the  life  of  Robert  E.  Lee 
or  studying  the  gospel  of  Stonewall  Jackson, 
we  can  have  no  doubt  as  to  what  those  heroic 
spirits  would  counsel  us  today.     Soon  after 
the  First  Battle  of  Manassas  and  before  the 
full   news   of   the  Confederate   victory   bad 
spread,  a  crowd  gathered  around  the  post  of- 
fice at  Lexington.  Va..  eagerly  awaiting  the 
mall.      The  first  letter,  a  historian  tells  us, 
was  given  to  the  Reverend  Dr.  White.     See- 
ing at  a  glance  that  the  handwriting  was 
General   Jackson's,  he  exclaimed,  "Now  we 
ahall  know  all  the  facu."      What  he  read, 
however,  as  the  crowd  Intently  listened,  wss 
this: 

•Mt  De>r  Pastoh:   In  my  tent  last  night 
after  a  fatiguing  day's  service,  I  remembered 


that  I  had  failed  to  send  you  my  contribution 
for  our  colored  Sunday  school.  Enclosed  you 
will  find  my  check  for  that  object,  which 
please  acknowledge  at  your  earliest  conven- 
ience, and  oblige 

•'Yours  faithfully. 

•Thomas  J.  Jacksow." 
Such  were  the  thoughts  of  '•Stonewall"  In 
the  wake  of  the  battle  that  gave  him  his 
immortal  name.  In  this  same  spirit  of 
Christian  wisdom  and  statesmansliln  the 
South  of  our  time  will  provide  adequately 
lor  the  education  of  its  Negroes.  That  they 
will  continue  to  have  separate  schools  goes 
without  saying.  No  one  who  seeks  the  best 
Interest  of  both  races  wants  it  otherwise  ► 

3.  Health  and  housing:  The  rightness  and 
the  expediency  of  seeing  to  It  that  the  Negro 
population  has  a  healthful  environment  is 
so  obvious  as  to  need  no  arguing.  Slums, 
whether  urban  or  rural,  are  dangerous  to  the 
common  weal,  regardless  of  who  occupies 
them.  Such  public  services  as  water,  sewers, 
hospitals,  and  playground  and  recreation 
facilities  should  be  equitably  apportioned 
on  a  basis  of  human  needs.  There  has  been 
much  progress  In  this  respect,  though  much 
remains  to  be  done. 

4.  Civic  rights  and  safeguards:  Negroes 
are  entitled  to  impartial  Justice  under  the 
law's  of  our  Republic  and  our  Common- 
wealth. They  are  entitled  to  security  of  per- 
son, as  well  as  property,  against  any  abuse  of 
police  power.  In  the  opinion  of  thinking 
southerners,  they  are  entitled  to  participate 
In  their  Government  by  voting,  in  con- 
formity with  the  laws  of  the  United  States 
and  of  the  State  In  which  they  reside.  The 
Journal  shares  the  view  of  those  fair-minded 
and  practical-minded  southern  leaders  who 
are  convinced  that  we  shotild  work  out  a 
plan  under  which  qualified  Negro  citizens 
can  vote  in  our  primaries.  This  is  the  coun- 
sel, not  for  heady  reformers,  but  of  sober 
Justice  and  common  sense. 

We  have  tried  to  outline  four  constructive 
ideas  for  promoting  happy  and  mutually 
profitable  race  relationships  and  for  serving 
the  best  Interests  of  the  Sauth.  Each  and 
all  of  these  proposals  rest  on  the  major 
premise  that  social  segregation  shall  con- 
tinue. Segregation  is  not  discrimination,  IX 
accompanied,  as  It  should  be,  by  a  Jvist  ap- 
portionment of  community  benefits.  Segre- 
gation Is  a  guarantee  of  the  integrity  of 
both  races,  a  safeguard  against  tension  and 
conflict,  a  fact  deep-rooted  In  the  Southern 
order.  Realistic  friends  of  our  colored  peo- 
ple will  recognize  this  fact  and  thtis  we 
can  go  forvk'srd  with  good  sense  and  Chrts- 
tlan  kindness. 


Retraininf  tlie  German  Mind 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HELEN  GAHAGAN  DOUGLAS 

or  CALirOKNIA  'i 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  6,  1948 

Mrs.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  Spealcer,  under 
permission,  I  wish  to  call  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Members  an  editorial  by  Sum- 
ner Welles  which  appeared  in  the  Wash- 
ington Post  on  Tuesday,  April  6.  1948 : 

«LBX  nW3NTIZH — KETRAININO   THI  GEXMAM  MIMS 

(By  Sumner  Welles) 

General  Clay  tells  us  that  we  have  estab- 
lished on  the  Elbe  River  a  frontier  for  west- 
em  thinking  and  western  phUoaophy. 

The  mounting  crisis  in  Europe  has  neoes- 
sarUy  caused  the  aiiandonment  of  the  plan 
for  the  esUblUhment  of  a  civilian  admin- 
istration In  our  occupation  zone  in  Germany. 
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military  government  la  getting  ready 
Its  former  fiasco  In  propaganda  by 
for  an  all-out  campaign  to  tell  tbe 
what  the  Kuropean  recovery  pro- 
will  do  for  them. 

of    the   Christian   Democrats   and 

Social  Democratic  Party  are  to  accom- 

the  delegate*  of  the  military  govern- 

to   tbe    forttcosnlng    Parts    Kconomlc 

ERP  operations  during  the  first 

are  expected  to  bring  Imports  valued  at 

.000000  into  the  bizonal  area  and  to 

In  three-quarters  of  a  billion  dollars' 

of  cxporu.     If  the  practical  benefits 

tern  Germany  will  derive  from  the 

program  can  be  brought  home  to 

ndlvldual  German,  tbe  continuing  in- 

of  communism  wUl  be  at  least  tempor- 

checked 

as  economic  Improvement  and  the 
of  an  efficient  publicity  campaign  can 
to  be.  tbey  will  only  solve  a  part  of 
I  troblem 

existing   division   between   west   and 
nay  continue  Indaflnltely.    It  Is  Impera- 
nat  some  means  b«  found  to  remedy  the 
of   the  military   government   In   the 
of  education  and  of  political  recon- 
Tbe  short-range  objective  Is  to 
Soviet  Influence.    The  long-range 
ve  should  be  to  prepare  the  way  for 
I  on  version  of  the  German  spirit  so  that 
I  lannans  west  of  the  Cbe  may  become 
nembers  of  the  Kuropcan  community, 
present  circumstances  a  large  part 
arrangaBiants  for  the  civil  admlnlstra- 
of   Germany   miut   properly   be   under 
control.     But  this  American  mlll- 
autborltles  are  not  fitted  by  training, 
ledge,  or  inclination  fur  the  formulstlon 
educational  or  political  program. 
lot  thu  the  nKMoaant  whsn  Wsshlngton 
d  call  upon  private  indlviduala  and  or- 
tlons  to  help  In  framing  a  long-rang* 
for  Oarman  political  reconstruction 
3arman  adueaUon.  and  to  take  part  In 
Its  execution  T 
Germans  In  tlM  western  ion*  feel  lao- 
Freedom  of  Information  Is  as  yet  un- 
Kxcept  In  relief  work  there  Is  no 
relationship  between  the  German  re- 
groups and  those  of  the  west.     A  few 
labor  leaders  hsve  been  permitted 
•OBM  affective  work,  but  far  more  re- 
to  ba  done  if  the  German  trade-un- 
u**  to  reject  OQasMMM  domination, 
while  If  Germaa  damocracy  la  to  be 
than  a  fiction  It  muat  t>e  the  outgrowth 
mitlatlv*  and  represent  an  au- 
Oerman    aspiration,    surely    mtich 
frequent  visits  to  Oer. 
leaders  of  the  major 
Of  ttoa  OnlMtt  States  as  wau 
and  by  a  continuing 
and  Oennan  demo- 
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Were  the  Administration  to  establUh  aa 
an  advisory  council  on  German  policy  a  com- 
mute* nntnpnasrl  at  r«pr***nt*tlv*s  of  th* 
AmarMan  pr*ss  associations,  of  the  American 
puMtriMta  and  editors,  of  such  rellglotis 
bodies  aa  the  Pedaral  CouneU  of  Churches 
and  the  NaUonal  Catholic  Welfare  Confer- 
ence, of  American  labor,  and  of  apokesmen 
for  the  two  great  political  parties,  an  en- 
lightened and  constructive  long-rang*  policy 
could  soon  be  formulated. 

If  the  determination  and  control  of  our 
educational  and  political  program  In  Ger- 
many continues  to  b*  l*ft  In  the  hands  of 
the  military,  the  resulU  win  be  as  sterile  as 
they  hsve  been  until  now.  There  would 
tbao  than  be  scant  hope  for  that  rebirth  of 
Garmaay  which  u  eesential  to  the  future 
peace  of  the  world. 


Tbe  T-Mea  Do  a  Good  Job  and  There  Is  No 
Reatoo  To  DucruBinatc  Af  ainst  TLcm 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GORDON  CANFIELD 

or  NX«  Jxa^iT 

IN  THI  HOUSE  or  REPRESENTATIVE3 

Tuesday.  April  S.  t948 

Mr.  CANFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  those 
of  us  who  are  privileged  to  sit  on  the 
Treasury-Past  Offlce  Appropriations  sub- 
committee of  this  House  have  had  an 
opportunity  to  learn  at  first  hand  of  the 
great  work  being  done  by  the  investiga- 
tive and  law  eiiiorcement  personnel  of 
the  Treasury. 

Because  abMDce  of  publicity  makes 
their  work  more  effective,  they  have  not 
received  much  of  the  credit  which  is 
their  due.  and  the  public  Is  not  entirely 
aware  of  the  Importance  or  efTectlveness 
of  their  operations. 

Legislation  is  now  pending  to  provide 
adequate  pensions  for  such  personnel. 
Congress  a  short  time  ago  granted  pen- 
sions to  other  enforcement  agencies  of 
the  Oovemment.  but  not  to  those  per- 
sonnel in  the  Treasury  Department. 
This  discrimination  should  be  eliminated. 
so  that  the  services  will  be  made  more 
attractive  to  young  men.  and  because  of 
the  increasing  importance,  scope,  and 
peril  of  the  work  these  men  do.  This 
view  Ls  very  well  expressed  in  the  follow- 
ing editorial  from  the  Paterson  (N.  J.) 
Evening  News  of  March  31: 

THE    T-MKM    DO    A    OOOO    JOS    AND    THZSK    IS    MO 
aXASOK     TO     DiacaUCOIATS     AOAmST     THXM 

Precisely  becsuse  their  Jobs  call  for  self- 
effacement,  the  public  seldom  hears  much 
about  Investigators  of  the  United  States 
Treasury  Department.  Much  of  th*  success 
of  such  agencies  aa  the  Secret  Service.  Nar- 
cotics Bureau.  Cuatoms  Bxu-eau.  Intelligence 
Unit  and  th*  Alcohol  Tan  Unit,  lies  In  the 
fact  that  their  actlvlUss  are  kept  more  or 
less  imder  cover.  Tb*  ata**nc*  of  publicity 
make*  for  much  mor*  effective  law  enforce- 
ment by  the  T-men. 

The  tendency  for  svotdlng  the  spotlight  la 
no  reason  for  dlscrlmlnstlng  between  these 
men  snd  the  employees  of  more  highly  pub- 
licised units  such  as  tbe  TBI.  Unfortunately 
such  discrimination  naw  exlsu.  Oongr*** 
last  yaar  UtoaraUsKl  rsdramant  prorlBkms 
for  PK  acsM*.  but  »*tl*et*d  to  pass  tbsse 
gains  on  to  their  counterparts  In  tho 
Trsasurr. 


Two  similar  bills  Introduced  by  Senator 
Chavcs  and  RepresenUtlve  Lovs  would  cor- 
rect this  inequity.  Treasury  Investigators 
have  an  Imprssaive  record  of  crime  detection 
to  tbelr  credit.  Including  the  conviction  ot 
such  criminals  as  Al  Capons  and  Lou's 
(Lepke)  Burhalter.  the  No.  1  man  in  Murder. 
Inc.  Adequate  pensions  aa  provided  In  the 
propoaed  legislation  offer  one  way  of  citntlnu- 
Ing  to  attract  young  and  vigorous  men  neces- 
aary  to  keep  up  the  good  work  of  the  Treasury 
Department. 


National  Agricaltural  Profraa 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ORVILLE  ZIMMERMAN 

or  MISS;  trai 

IN  THX  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  S.  1948 

Mr.  ZIMMERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
country  is  and  always  will  be  interested 
In  its  agricultural  program  which  has  to 
do  with  producing  the  food  and  fiber  to 
feed  and  clothe  the  people  of  this  and 
other  nations.  The  House  Committee 
on  Agriculture  has  held  long  and  exhaus- 
tive hearings  on  a  long  range  agricultural 
program  and  we  hope  soon  to  write  and 
present  to  the  Congress  a  bill  provi'Ung 
for  such  a  program. 

On  March  19.  Under  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture. Mr.  N.  E.  Dodd.  delivered  a  very 
interesting  and  informative  address  be- 
fore the  annual  convention  of  the  Na- 
tional Rivers  and  Harbors  Congre&s  on 
the  subject  Our  National  Agricultural 
Program  which  I  think  the  friends  of 
agriculture  would  like  to  read  and  study. 
Under  leave  granted  today.  I  am  insert- 
ing in  the  RKCoao,  Mr.  Dodd's  address 
which  is  as  follows: 

OXn     NATIONAL     AoaiCTn.TtnUL     PSOGBAM 

I  am  ejpeclally  glad  of  the  opportunity  to 
discuss  before  your  progressive  group  seme  of 
the  basic  phases  of  our  national  agricultural 
program.  The  National  Rivers  and  Haibors 
Congroas  and  the  United  States  Department 
of  Agrteulture  which  I  represent  have  cer- 
tain fundamental  objectives  In  common. 

You  are  concerned  primarily  with  the  per- 
petuation and  the  wtae  and  profitable  use  of 
the  Nation's  major  water  resources.  The  con- 
dition and  use  of  the  land  on  which  the  wa- 
ter first  falls  and  from  which  It  flows  Into  our 
rivers  and  harbors  Is  of  direct  and  vital  con- 
cern to  you.  The  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture la  charged  with  the  task,  among  other 
things,  of  promoting  the  prcductlvenesi  and 
well-being  of  tbe  land.  The  use  and  manage- 
ment of  the  water  that  falls  on  our  lane  and 
crops,  and  Its  orderly  disposal  through  .hese 
water  courses  on  Its  way  to  the  ocean  are  of 
utmost  importance  to  successful  agriculture. 
Thua  good  farming  U  tbe  handmaiden  of 
flood  control  and  waterway  stabilization. 

The  land  actually  Is  tbe  source  of  mcst  of 
otir  wealth — food,  nber  and  vegetab  e-oll 
crops,  timber,  meat  and  dairy  prodi'cu.  wool, 
leather,  and  ao  on.  It  U  the  wealth  of  the 
NaUon  which  movea.  In  substantial  part, 
down  the  country's  waterways  and  through 
lu  harbors,  or  depends  on  water  power  for 
processing  or  manufacture.  Sustslned. 
abtmdant  production  of  this  wealth  Is  essen- 
tial to  our  whole  economy,  for  the  -rater 
front  of  PortUmd  or  Mew  Orleans  extends  to 
Wyoming  or  Ohio. 

It  must  be  fairly  obvious,  then,  why  tbSM 
three  things  are  fxudamental  to  Department 
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of  Agricolture  policy  and  Its  action  program 
of  ••nrloe  to  agriculture  and  the  pubUe  at 
larf*:  (1)  Abundant  production  geared  to 
btctar  living  and  a  fuUer  economy,  Instead  of 
a  policy  of  scarcity  and  a  plnth-penny  econ- 
omy; (S)  oonserTstion  of  our  productive  land 
and  water  reaources.  as  opposed  to  their 
costly  exploitation  and  waste;  and  (SV  effec- 
tive contribution  to  flood  eontrol.  beginning 
with  tlM  IMrImM  forests,  fields,  and  pasture 
land  m  a  watershed. 

W*  hsv*  no  alternative  to  a  basic,  long- 
xmag$  policy  of  abimdance,  granted  that  the 
myrecedented  demands  on  American  farm 
production  m  recent  years  drops  off  some- 
what as  world  conditions  adjust  themselves. 
Not  only  would  It  be  dlScult  to  slow  down 
the  new  and  easier  stride  of  sgrlcultural 
production  to  which  we  have  become  ac- 
customed, but  the  present  high  level  of  con- 
sumption alone  shows  that  such  a  policy 
need  not  be  necessary.  With  high-level 
employment  In  this  country,  and  even  with 
conservative  smounts  of  agricultural  prod- 
ucts for  export  and  Industrial  use.  we  mnet 
certainly  will  have  a  market  for  the  abun- 
dance  which  OUT   farmers  can   produce. 

We  are  proving  every  day  at  the  dinner 
tAblee  of  America  that  the  so-called  farm 
|RX)blem  of  the  depression  was  not  one  of 
overproduction  but  one  ol  underconsump- 
tion. In  1M7,  we  ate  17  percent  more  food 
than  w*  did  during  the  1935-39  prewar  period. 
Who  among  us  would  dare  set  himself  up  to 
say  that  we  oon't  need  our  abundant  pro- 
duction? And  who  would  propose  that  we 
threw  ovarboard  our  present  position  of 
world  toatfarsblp.  In  favor  of  a  policy  of 
controlled  scarcity?  It  surely  would  be  fol- 
lowed by  similar  policies  In  other  nations, 
with  a  whole  train  of  Increasing  tariffs,  im- 
port quotas.  tUocked  currencies,  and  other 
economic  barriers  at  imhappy  remembrance. 

Fortunately,  ws  bsve  had  the  experience — 
and  now  hsve  tbe  perfected  and  time-tested 
machinery — to  enable  us  to  r*atta*  this  goal 
of  plenty.  Thus  we  have  th*  dlMct  pur- 
chase and  dlatnbutlon  program  which  w* 
have  been  using  successfully  for  years,  par- 
ticularly for  localised  surpluses  of  non- 
oommodltles.  We  have  the  achool- 
program  which  so  far  is  reschlng  only 
one-third  of  our  school  children,  and  we  have 
had  experience  with  a  foud-etamp  plan.  In 
of  the  latter  experience,  the  Oepart- 
it  has  recommended,  on  an  experimental 
a  program  which  would  attempt  to 
put  a  floor  under  the  food  consumption  of 
our  low -Income  families.  We  should  have 
such  a  program  ready  for  expansion  when- 
ever serious  recession  threatens. 

Intelligent,  economical  production  must, 
of  course,  underlie  any  marketing  and  dls- 
trllmtkm  devices  for  them  to  be  effective. 
Programs  to  encourage  production  adjust- 
■MBts  and  prevent  ruinous  price  drops  ac- 
«av«lingly  are  our  second  line  of  defense.  In 
good  times  and  bad.  We  are  fortunate  tn 
having  bad  such  fuU  experience  irltb  price 
support  and  acreage  allotments.  They  have 
analftled  our  farmers  to  weather  such  sttua- 
for  example,  as  the  recent  British 
of  flue-cured  tobacco  purcha.ses  in 
itry  and  the  earlier  pouto  pUe-up 
resulting  from  an  unexpected  favorable  turn 
In  the  weather.  Practically  everybody  aeems 
to  agrae  that  the  parity  concept  should  be 
maintained  as  a  meastu-lng  stick  for  farm 


We  also  nead  to  continue  our  emphasis  on 
tundanaental  laaaaich.  experimentation  and 
■etentillc  advancement  in  every  branch  at 
<K|m,  soils,  animal  husbtuidry  and  so  on. 
Never  tn  the  long  history  of  the  Department 
of  Agrlcuitwe's  achievements  In  these  fields 
Imp*  there  been  more  really  revolutionary  sci- 
entific advancements  than  there  have  been  In 
the  Isst  few  years.  Development  of  improved 
br**ds  and  varieties  of  snlmals.  poultry, 
and  crops  goes  on  at  a  never  slackening  pr.ce. 
ember  forest  fire  protection;  soil  Investi- 


gations, and  pofl  confervatlon  tmsarch.  tech- 
nical aid  and  p*\-ments:  veteratas  and  tenants 
farm  ownership  loans,  extenslv*  farm  credit, 
crop  Insuranoc  and  other  Indispensable  serv- 
ices. Sometimes  we  msy  be  prone  to  over- 
kx>k  aeme  of  tliese  component  parts  of  the 
pragraa..  though  we  will  hardly  lose  sight  of 
such  spectacular  developments  aa  DDT  and 
the  aerosol  bomb,  or  the  making  of  penicil- 
lin widely  available — in  all  of  which  Agri- 
culture's research  had  an  Important  part. 

And  of  utmost  Importance,  of  course.  Is 
the  fact  that  through  extension  educational 
facilities  of  the  Depmrtment.  practical  In- 
formation about  all  its  research  developments 
and  its  different  services  is  made  available 
promptly  to  farmers  and  the  public  in  gen- 
eral. That,  after  all.  Is  the  end  result  which 
imwiiirfw  the  effectiveness  of  our  agricultural 
program. 

Of  all  the  parts  at  this  program,  none,  per- 
hapa.  Is  of  more  direct  Interest  to  you  than 
our  soli  (and  water)  conservation  undertak- 
ings. Por  that  matter,  none  Is  more  Impor- 
tant to  the  farmers  and  to  everyt>ody  else, 
because  productive  land,  adequately  watered. 
Is  the  indispensable  \3&se  of  all  agriculture. 
It  Is  recognized — the  farmers  recognize — that 
we  have  had  to  push  cur  land  harder  than 
was  good  for  it,  in  order  to  meet  the  con- 
tinued demand  for  output  of  most  crops  at 
high  wartime  levels.  We  have  had  no  choice. 
But.  knowing  as  we  do  tbe  need  for  balancing 
the  books  of  our  aoll  resources  as  quickly 
as  possible,  we  must  Intensify  our  conserva- 
tion efforts. 

Actually,  a  policy  of  abundance — the  mat- 
ter we  have  been  looking  at  here  today — 
works  to  save  our  soil  rather  than  to  exhaust 
It.  That  Is  to  say.  If  everybody  got  enough 
of  the  kind  of  food  he  wants — Including  more 
meat.  milk.  eggs,  fruits,  and  vegetables — we 
would  have  more  land  in  pastures  under 
protective  grass  and  legume  crops  and  less 
of  It  In  soil -depleting  row  crops.  We  can't 
afford  to  let  our  rivers  run  thick  with  soil 
and  our  harbors  fill  with  silt  from  off  our 
farm  lands.    We  csnt  afford  to  mine  our  soil. 

A  national  agricultural  program  without 
soli  and  water  conservation  at  Its  very  base 
Is  unthinkable,  and  we  have  at  last  recog- 
nized this  all-Important  element  of  agricul- 
ture and  have  perfected  our  conservation 
techniques  and  means  of  applying  them. 
Farmers  and  ranchers,  who  are  the  best  Judge 
of  all  on  such  matters,  have  expressed  them- 
selves unmistakably  on  this  point.  The  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  divides  Its  assistance 
in  soil  conservation  as  between  Incentive  ma- 
terials and  payments  for  various  soil-conserv- 
ing and  improving  practices  and  research 
and  direct  technical  assistance  to  farmers. 
The  payments  are  made  under  the  agricul- 
tural conservation  program  administered  by 
the  Production  and  Marketing  Administra- 
tion, as  determined  by  local  county  and  State 
committees  of  farmers  and  ranchers.  The 
technical  assistance  Is  provided  by  the  Soil 
Conservation  Service,  through  farmer-organ- 
ized and  farmer-directed  soil-conservation 
districts  formed  under  enabling  lews  now  In 
the  statutes  of  all  the  States  and  Territories. 

There  isn't  time  for  me  to  tell  you  about 
even  a  few  of  the  remarkable  accomplish- 
ments in  soil  and  water  conservation  that 
have  been  realized  In  a  few  short  years. 
Many  millions  of  acres  of  our  cultivated  land, 
range  and  pasture  lands,  and  farm  woodland 
have  benefited.  The  individual  gain  to  land- 
owners and  operators  directly  affected  hardly 
have  exceeded  the  public  benefit  in  such  re- 
spects, for  example,  as  the  flood-control  con- 
tribution of  sou  conservation  on  watershed 
agricultural  lands.  We  must  not  forget,  how- 
ever, that,  with  all  our  progress,  the  con- 
servstlon  Job  actually  has  only  been  well 
started.  We  stlU  are  letting  productive  soil 
get  away  from  us  faster  than  we  have  had 
facilities  for  conserving  it.  We  can  never 
feel  that  we  have  an  adequate  conservation 
program  rntll  we  have  balanced  the  books  on 
our  soil,  water,  and  timber  resotirccs. 


One  important  means  of  arr^Tlng  at  that 
balance  is  throtigb  etTective  flood  control, 
complete  flood  control  Insofar  as  it  extends 
from  the  highest  forested  watershed  to  th* 
▼ery  mouths  of  the  rivers  which  drain  th* 
continent.  There  Is  a  popular  song  tltt* 
that  "One  Raindrop  Doesn't  Mak*  a  Shower. " 
Neither  does  one  shower  make  a  flood;  but 
enough  showers  added  together  over  Inade- 
quately protected  watersheds  can  and  all  too 
often  do,  end  up  as  floods.  The  cost  of 
floods  Is  too  Intimately  known  to  Members 
of  your  Congress  for  me  to  dwell  on  that 
point. 

I  do  want  to  mention,  though,  that  th* 
Soil  Conservation  Service  found  through 
sample  Bur\eys  that  last  summer's  floods  In 
the  upper  Mississippi  River  ^-atershed  ^took 
about  e6O,OO0.O00  tons  of  soil  from  upland 
farms  In  <5  Cornbelt  States — enough  to  fill  a 
train  of  freight  cars  that  would  encircle  th* 
earth  at  the  equator  5  times.  I  ask  you: 
Was  that  good  for  the  rivers  and  harbors  into 
which  that  tremendous  tonnage  of  once  pro- 
ductive soil  moved?  Much  of  It,  of  course, 
settled  as  sediment  in  navigation  channels 
and  will  be  costly  to  remove.  Assuming  that 
wasted  soil  to  be  worth  the  nominal  price  cif 
a  dollar  a  ton.  there  you  have  $660,000,000 
erosion  bill  In  only  30  days  In  Just  these  half- 
dozen  States.  That  is  not  including  an  estl« 
mated  $200,000,000  crop  damage,  or  the  un- 
totaled  damage  to  bottomlands,  roads,  land, 
water  transportation,  and  other  facilities. 

This  Is  tbe  kind  of  damage,  and  expense, 
that  the  orderly  operation  of  our  national 
agricultural  program  will  help  to  prevent  to 
a  greater  and  greater  extent  as  time  go** 
on.  Tbe  1936  Flood  Control  Act  charged  th* 
War  Department  with  responsibility  for 
works  of  improvement  in  aid  of  flood  control 
on  navigable  rivers  and  their  tributaries,  and 
placed  responsibility  on  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  lor  run-off  and  wsterflcw  re- 
tardation and  soil  erosion  prevention  In  aid 
of  flood  control  on  the  watersheds  of  thss* 
rivers.  There  has  been  consistent  agr**- 
ment,  I  am  pleas«d  to  say.  as  to  the  proper 
division  of  these  responsibilities;  because 
both  types  of  measures  are  clearly  essential 
to  the  over-all  Job. 

The  1944  Flood  Control  Act  gave  further 
impetus  to  the  flood  control  activities  of  th* 
Department  of  Agriculture,  by  authorieing 
special  treatment  of  11  watersheds.  They 
emJirace  some  30  niilUon  acres  of  land  In 
these  States:  New  York.  Pennsylvanls,  Mary- 
land. Virginia.  West  Virginia,  Georgia,  Ten- 
nessee, Mississippi,  Texas,  Iowa,  Oklahoma, 
and  California.  The  m.stallatlon  of  worlt*  uf 
improvement  Is  estimated  to  cost  the  Fed- 
eral Government  approximately  $90,000,000 
and  local  interesU  some  $30,000,000.  Ui  com- 
pletion periods  ranging  from  10  to  24  years. 

Work  is  underway  In  all  11  watersheds 
through  the  Soil  Conservation  Service  and 
the  Forest  Service  in  cooperation  with  bo11> 
conservation  districts  and  other  local  agen- 
cies and.  of  course,  the  Army  engmeers.  The 
Department  of  Agriculture,  during  its  nearly 
12  years  of  activity  In  flood  control,  has  de- 
veloped a  sound  and  efficient  procedtue  foe 
making  watershed  investigations  and  carry- 
ing out  the  recommended  works  of  impro'va- 
ment  for  waterflow  retardation  and  soil-ero- 
sion prevention  In  the  interest  ol  flood 
control. 

T^ls  work  is  designed  to  increase  the  Infll- 
tratlon  capacity  of  watershed  lands  so  greater 
amounts  of  water  can  be  stored  temporarily 
in  the  soil;  to  stabilize  gullies;  to  develop 
field  waterways  and  small -stream  channels 
so  the  run -off  from  watersheds  will  be  re- 
tarded and  controlled  on  its  way  to  the  larger 
waterways;  and  to  prevent  erosion  and  there- 
by reduce  the  silt  load  of  streams  and  the 
rate  of  sedimentation  of  reservoirs.  The 
treatments  Include  wise  use  of  land  and 
measiU'cs  to  tirlijg  this  about,  protection  of 
natural  -vegetation.  revegeUtion  of  severely 
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CotiffnM  ha«  dctarmlntd  that  It  U  •  public 

I  MpooalMltty   to  aid   In  MUtUlahlnff  direct 

Mad«cantrol  tncuurM  conaUttng  ot  wat«r« 

I  iMd   UnproTtmtnt   m   wtU   m   t»rg«   Bood* 

iMtInn    raaanrolrs.      There    are    peceeeary 

ood-control  Jobs  on  prtrately  owned  Unda 

i  almost  •vary  waurahed  that  the  famMrs 

I  annot  afford  to  do  and  ahould  not  tM  ex- 

I  i«ctad  to  do.   because   the   benefits  go   prt- 

1  tutrliy  to  the  public  and  not  to  the  Indirld- 

1  \mL    On  the  other  hand,  where  the  cooaer- 

'  MlaB  Job  la  primarily  of  t>eneflt  to  the  Indl- 

'  MluU.    be   ahould    be   expected    to   cairy    a 

I  ii«|or  ahare  of  the  coet  of  thU  work.  aUtod  by 

he  public  with  technical  and  c«>taln  other 

lelp 

In    addition    to    general    land    treatment 
ncaauree  there  are  the  direct  flood-control 
needed  to  bridge  the  gap  between 
atlon  farming,  or  proper  land  m&n< 
nt.  and  the  downatream  major  flood 
nntrol  worka,  nich  aa  reeervolra  and  levees. 
'  rhere  flood -control  mtararca  prorlde  for  the 
rdarty  momncnt  of  water  and  ita  silt  load 
lUvNlsh  tbm  waterways  and  stream  systema 
>t   the  watershed   down   to   the   main-stem 
iTers.     These   measures   include   Inter-farm 
ratcrways.    channel    strsightenlng.   stream- 
tank  stabUliatlon.  structures  for  the  con- 
'  roi  of  major  gullies,  and  special  measures 
:  D  aome  places,  such  aa  allt  or  amall  water 
I  totantlon  t>aslns. 

I  want  to  make  myajlf  clear.  In  connection 
'  rlth  the  Department  of  Agrlcult tire's  flood- 
( entrol  actlTltles.  that  we  recognise  the  defl-  ' 
;  lite  limits  to  what  we  can  accompltah.  no 
I  natter  how  effectlTely  and  efOclently  the 
'  rork  is  done.  The  program  of  watershed 
:  mproTement  which  I  have  Just  dlscuaaed  Is 
I  \n  eaaentlal  part  of  the  total  flood  control 
,  ob.  It  wui  greatly  reduce  the  number  of 
I  mall  floods  and  the  flood  damages  caused 
I  tf  those  which  occur  on  many  nUnor  trlb- 
1  itanss  and  will  keep  much  sediment  from 
t  ba  larger  streams.  But  this  work  alone  will 
1  ot  protect  the  lower  drainages  wban  major 
1  ooda  come.  In  order  to  proTlde  adsquata 
1  iood  control  for  all  parts  of  a  dralnag* 
I  asm.  reservoirs  and  other  necessary  works 
I  tans  the  main  channels  also  are  nscaasary. 
*.  Tie  two  types  of  flood-control  protection 
I  upp!ement  each  other,  and  together  do  a 
complete  and  effective  Job. 

The  task  ahead  of  lu  Is  a  big  one.  and  It 
t  i  not  the  Job  of  any  single  agency  or  branch 
c  r  government.  Neither  la  It  a  problem  that 
c  in  be  met  simply  or  without  cost  or  ef- 
f  rt.  Soil  Conservation  Scrvlca  surveya 
I  low  that  the  conservaUon  needa  ot  tba  re- 
■  tatnlnc  untraated  land  Include  such  items 
a  I  mora  than  iai.000.000  acres  of  contouring. 

•  1.000.000   acres   of   terracing,    around    ua.- 

•  K>.000  acrea  of  strip  cropping.  aO8.0OO.0OO 
asraa  of  stubble-mtilch  farming,  and  proper 
socking  of  some  358.000,000  acrea  of  range 
and  pasture  land. 

There  alwaya  have  been  floods  and  high 
later:  but  bsst  historical  evidence  la  that, 
Ifi  most  drainage  basins  of  the  United  States. 
and  tha  ssdlmsnt  loads  of  our 
have  Incrsasad  greatly  since  whits 
tUed  the  country.  We  shall  alwaya 
IhiTa  to  grow  crops,  produce  meAt  and  wood, 
a  Bd  use  our  timber  and  mineral  resources  for 
a  a   increasing  and   progressing   popxUatlon. 


Tbat  U  «lif  Mt 
tural  poUty  tf 


Mllenal  agrtcul* 
li  iMviubU. 


Tha  itfoMMi  !•  h««  !•  MoiUM  atl  thssa 
•eoj  son 


kUm  Mfaly  Ttia  teiMl  sontrol  tm4  Mil 
■M  «»l8r  •otuMrTtiiuA  I  na*s  ouUlMi  ie 
Ml  Mi  Uf  18  •  llMary  •!  ilsuM  aC  IM  MMM 
•f  tvruitaMMi  of  m  beumf  ioviiif  uiw  mm 
giMMinsU  ot  tnduairy  sni  Irai8.  0»  tlM  «8ll« 
ifary  tht|  toMiKUw  a  pratUgat  mmm  M 
wise  uaa. 

II  la  all  8  fMitHm  of  vital  t«MrUM8  to 
•grwuliynl  8*<  nvsrs  and  harMV  liiur* 
8818.  aaMit  winy  other*  t  teHny  M8€ 
l8aUM  fan  IfeM  II  U  eatlma««i  tiMl  88888* 
thing  like  HjIMMdOM  kaa  basn  tpent  oa 
waterway  impMVMMttta  IB  the  United  Btstaa, 
not  S8WlliBff  cost  of  terminal  facilities  It 
la  also  asMmated  that  more  than  •lOOOO.- 

000  a  year  la  spent  In  relieving  harlwrs  and 
inland  waterways  of  erosion  ^derived  sedi- 
ment. I  won't  even  attempt  to  get  into  the 
costly  business  of  rsaarvolr  sUUtion.  too 
often  on  sites  that  cannot  be  duplicated  or 
substituted  feasibly 

Tou  may  think  that  I  have  been  ajjeaking 
pKlBMHttf  hara  today  of  what  we  can  do 
thimigh  Oovaramant  action  to  further  sus- 
tained abundance,  arrive  at  effective  soil  con- 
servation and  flood  control,  and  so  on.    But 

1  assure  you  that  no  one  Is  more  conscious 
than  I  of  the  fact  that  Oovemment  is  but 
one  important  factor  In  the  equation.  Or- 
ganfttons  Uka  tha  NaUonal  Rivers  and  Har- 
bon  OOBgrass  ara  another.  Government  can 
move  no  faster  than  public  opinion  moves. 
You.  on  the  other  hand,  can  step  out  m  the 
lead. 

Tha  challenge  is  plain  for  all  of  us:  Our 
agrlctilture.  our  Nation,  and  the  whole  world 
In  which  we  live  and  trade  have  changed. 
For  better  or  for  worse,  we  are  living  to  a 
new  era.  The  world  of  1848  U  not  the  world 
we  knew  t>efore  the  war.  We  cannot  go  back 
to  prewar  conditions,  even  if  we  wanted  to. 
I  feel  confident  that  we  have  the  will  and 
the  capacity  to  meet  that  challenge. 


Great  Job  for  a  Great  Man 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HELEN  GAHAGAN  DOUGUS 

or  CAUTOKMU 

IN  THI  HOUSX  OF  REPRESENT ATIVn 
Tuesday.  AprU  6.  1948 

Mrs.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wiah 
to  call  to  the  attention  of  the  Meml)ers 
to  an  editorial  which  appeared  tn  the  St. 
Louis  Post-Dispatch  on  April  4.  1948. 
endorsing  the  suggestion  that  President 
Truman  draft  General  Elsenhower  to  go 
to  Moscow  at  once  to  talk  to  Marshal 
Stalin. 

Some  weeks  ago.  I  proposed  this  ide* 
to  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  of 
which  I  am  a  member.  My  arguments 
were  much  the  same  as  those  of  the  St. 
I.ouis  Post-Dispatch  editorial. 

I  urged  that  the  committee  request  the 
President  to  take  such  action. 

My  thinking  went  something  like  this. 
Ours  is  a  Foreign  Affairs  Committee.  It 
is  the  duty  of  our  committee,  it  seems  to 
me.  to  explore  every  possible  method  for 
obtaining  peace. 

The  easy  out  is  to  add  an  authoriza- 
tion for  arms  to  our  bills,  but  then  we  are 
no  longer  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee 
but  the  Military  Affairs  Commlttoe. 

Before  we  start  pitting  body  against 
body,  we  ought  to  pit  mind  against  mind. 
We  must  get  behind  the  iron  curtain. 


We  noil  t^—k  Into  Marthal  Btulln'a  ear. 
loudly  enotigh  for  him  to  hear.  We  muat 
put  our  rardi  on  the  table 

We  muat  make  it  perfectly  clear  thai 
U  wf  10  on  the  way  we  ara  lotiif ,  war  u 

IMVIUUO. 

I  eannol  believe  thai  Um  RtiiJilana  nr 
aayoaa  alaa  ■arloualy  WMI  iror-to  driri 
lalo  II  wottM  bf  %  ertmf  aiikimt  hu« 
manlty. 

The  ono  man  to  handle  thU  anilflWBntl 
If  Otntral  Blaenhower.  He  haa  the  con- 
fitftnet  of  the  American  people— of  both 
piurUaa.  I  should  imagine  he  81111  hax 
Um  confidence  of  the  Ru.<«5>lan.4.  General 
Xlaanhower  proved  himself  to  be  an  able 
netotiator  In  the  war.  I  have  every  con- 
fidence that  he  would  prove  so  again. 
oaxAT  joa  roB  *  oauT  man 

Many  Americans  believe  that  President 
Trtunan  should  draft  Oen.  Dwlght  D.  Elsen- 
hower to  go  to  lioacow  at  cnc^  to  do  all  that 
can  honoratUy  be  done  to  halt  the  drift  to- 
ward war.  Representative  Cass  of  South  Da- 
kota and  others  are  making  this  stiggestlon. 
The  idea  of  such  a  mission  was  indorsed  yes- 
terday by  Senators  Hiu.  and  Wil^t.  We  Join 
wholeheartedly  to  the  proposal. 

We  believe  that  General  Elsenhower  should 
be  drafted  to  perform  this  mission  for  <ieace 
to  the  world,  because  he  is  fitted  for  It  as  Is 
no  one  else. 

General  Elsenhower  was  supreme  com- 
mander of  the  allies  to  western  Europe.  He 
had  many  dealings  with  the  Ruaaians.  He 
knows  some  of  their  upper  command,  and  he 
and  some  of  their  military  laadars  have  been 
friends.  For  General  Klaenbower  to  meet 
again  with  the  Russians  would  recall  the 
time  when  the  United  States  and  Rxusia  were 
alliaa  against  a  common  enemy. 

General  Elsenhower  is  known  to  the  Rtu- 
slans  as  the  military  leader  who  laiuched  the 
asoond  front  in  World  War  U.  He  is  identl- 
flad  as  the  commander  who  relieved  th»m  of 
baarlng  the  full  fury  of  the  Nazi  war.  He 
represents  something  the  Russians  came  to 
appreciate  from  experience — American  mUi- 
tary  aklll  and  might. 

General  Elaenhower  is  a  rarely  able  nego- 
tiator. As  supreme  commander,  he  proved 
himself  diplomat  no  less  than  mUitary  leader. 
He  bandied  grave  problems  of  statecraft. 
He  dealt  openly  and  understandlngly  with 
British.  French.  Polish.  Belgian,  Dutch,  and 
other  sensitive  groups.  He  could  now  sit 
down  with  the  Russians  and  talk  frankly, 
fairly,  and  honestly.  He  could  make  it  plain 
that  the  United  Statea  and  Russia  can  only 
suffer  by  war,  that  both  countries  have  much 
to  gain  by  preserving  peace  in  the  world. 

General  Elsenhower  is  more  than  a  dis- 
tinguished soldier  and  a  proved  diplomat. 
He  U  now  the  leadtog  private  citizen  of  this 
country.  Political  workers  to  both  parties 
have  been  eager  to  perstude  him  to  be  their 
Presidential  nominee.  After  removing  him- 
self from  consideration  for  the  Republican 
ticket,  he  has  bad  to  take  a  similar  stand 
with  respect  to  the  Democratic  nomination. 
He  U  so  highly  esteemed  in  both  parties  that 
it  has  even  t>een  proposed  that  he  run  on 
both  tickets  and  be  elected  by  acclamation. 

General  Eisenhower,  therefore,  could  per- 
form this  great  mlaslon  for  peace  on  a  wholly 
dUlnterested  basis.  He  cculd  keep  the  task 
above  and  apart  from  Presidential  politics. 
No  one  else  could  do  this  In  the  way  that 
he  could  do. 

General  Elsenhower  could  go  to  work  in 
Moscow  to  a  minimum  of  time.     A  meeting 
between    General    Elsenhower    and    Marshal-' 
Stalto  could  be  held  almost  as  soon  aa  Gen- 
eral Blaenhower  arrived. 

No  one  can  predict  that  such  a  conferenos 
wotUd  be  entirely  or  even  partially  success- 
ful. There  Is  no  wiy  of  knowing  in  advance. 
But  It  would  bs  worth  the  eflort  man;  times 
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eiver  whatairer  MM  oMb  apinal  t%. 
K  IS  a  i4»0-t*>l  ami,  11 18  warm  tryMc. 

■vati  Ihaugb  ti  tailad  |«  would 
ll»a  world  that  Uta  Unttsd  atatea  la  ready 
M  •>«  Oowa  al  tiM  UMe  and  to  trv  tt>  ar- 
nam  a  letnaaant  of  Um  aoM  war  ttvouitf 
ioiiore  for  eir  inaral  laaOartMp  than  «ny< 

mtnf  8l*e  ws  rmtlTl  dn  al  thta  tlmi>  It 
WOMM  prove  thai  w«  at*  wlUlttg  %o  lafee  tits 
IMUaMve  in  a  full  laplaiMMi  at  8MtiUti<ma 
wHtah,  II  But  ari'MaeO,  IfcraaMn  to  bring 
alKAM  a  UIrO  worlO  wm. 

»ni  Truman  should  draft  Otnaral 
>w«r.    A  tr**t   task  awaiu   a  great 


Federal  Aid  to  Edacation 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  C.  COLE 

or  inssotm 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RKPRESENTATIVE3 

Tuesday.  AprU  6.  1948 

Mr.  COLE  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speaker, 
tmder  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  am  pleased  to  include  a  splen- 
did editorial,  with  which  I  fully  agree, 
from  the  St.  Joseph,  Mo.,  News  Press, 
opposing  Federal  aid  to  education.  It  Is 
as  follows: 

THI  ILLUSION   or  rCDKEAL  AS 

Thoaa  peraona  and  groups  of  persons  who 
are  agitating  for  Federal  aid  to  education 
would  do  well  to  direct  their  efforts  where 
they  belong,  toward  our  own  State  legisla- 
ture     The  State  senate  has  Just  cut  a  85,- 

).000   appropriation    for   teachers'   salaries 
an  omnlbtw  bill  now  tinder  considera- 
The  bouse  baa  approved  the  amount 
aa  an  amsrgency  measara  aarller  in  the  week. 

We  have  said  before  and  we  say  again  that 
the  problem  of  financing  education  Is  not  a 
ftmctlon  of  Federal  Government.  When  out 
own  Otate  senate  win  not  act  favorably  In 
an  sducational  crista  what  would  we  t>eneflt 
by  pouring  funds  mto  a  Federal  caOer  for 
diatrlbullon  to  other  States?  It  Is  our  duty 
as  citizens  of  this  State  to  provide  our  chU- 
tfaasi  with  adequate  education.  Tbat  duty 
ahauld  not  be  hampered  by  an  expensive 
federal  bureaucracy  which  is  In  reality  notb- 
lag  more  than  an  Investment  In  communism. 

What  la  the  cry  of  those  who  seek  Federal 
aid?  We  quote  from  a  pamphlet  distributed 
by  the  National  Education  Association  of  the 
United  States:  "Many  local  school  systems 
aofd  a  number  of  whole  States  are  fiscally  un- 
aWa.  even  after  levying  conhscatory  taxes,  to 
•WMQce  schools  of  average  cost.  This  results 
tcoRi  a  highly  uneven  and  Inverse  distribu- 
tion of  children  and  wealth."  So  the  pro- 
ponents of  Federal  aid  are  advocating  a 
aotaiUon  which  this  Nation  has  Just  voted 
86.306.000  000  to  combat  abroad.  Dlstrlbu- 
tlan  at  the  wealth  for  educational  purposes 
la  jMst  as  communistk:  as  distribution  of 
tba  ssaalth  for  personal  comfort. 

States  with  high  per  capita  ex- 
res  for  education  will  suffer  a  re- 
duction In  order  to  provide  for  low-expendl- 
tuie  States.  And  the  high  expenditure 
States,  the  ones  with  Initiative,  wUl  develop 
further  meana  to  ralae  their  standards  once 
more  and  the  discrepancy  will  continue  In 
apMe  of  Pederal  aid. 

The  arfumant  that  Inadequate  school  sup- 
port cannot  be  removed  If  the  States  are 
left  to  depend  on  their  own  reacurcea  Is  a 
faUaey.  The  truth  Is  that  no  State  haa  yet 
developed  to  the  fullest  extent  Its  poten- 
ualtties  fOK  providing  adequate  education, 
either  in  Income  or  Inttlaittre.  The  fact  that 
some    States    have    outstripped    others    is 


■MtnlT  M  U  annb«l8«  M  tbuM  ability  to 
famatn  alart  and  ada^taMe  to  new  nsaOe, 
Our  atats  senst*  exhibited  neither  n(  thee* 
attributes  In  rsjsotiuf  Um  8t.000,000  smar« 
|8ney  alloiment.  Why  then  aHaulO  we  re- 
B8rt  Ie  a  faoafal  ftweauerary  «o  aoeompilati 
lawHliliit  W8  ean  io  owraelveef 


Juiliee  for  PoUb4 


KxnraxoN  or  rkiiamu 

or 

HON.  ANTONl  N.  SADUK 

or  coFmacTTcrrr 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  AprU  6.  1948 

Mr.  6ADLAK.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
kave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
OKD,  I  should  like  to  include  the  text  of 
the  second  of  a  series  of  most  interesting 
broadcasts  made  over  Station  WSPR, 
Sprtngfleld.  Mass.,  by  Ann  Su  Cardwell: 

The  first  talk  in  this  series  on  Poland's 
right  to  Independence  was  devoted  to  a  dis- 
cussion of  that  right  as  viewed  from  the  geo- 
graphical and  the  ethnic  standpoints.  To- 
day attention  will  be  directed  to  Poland's 
history  and  to  lU  culture. 

Taking  up  the  historical  right.  It  Is  evident 
that  we  must  look  at  Poland's  achievements 
in  history  from  two  angles,  namely,  the  place 
Poland  occupied  in  the  community  of  nations 
throughout  the  1,000  years,  and  what  the 
Poles  did  during  those  1,000  years  to  Justify 
their  claims  to  Independence. 

Poland's  place  In  history  can  In  part  be 
Judged  from  the  territorial  extent  of  the 
Polish  Commonwealth.  Until  the  years  Im- 
mediately preceding  the  18th  century  parti- 
tions. Poland  was  one  of  the  largest  countries 
In  Europe.  When  Kazlmlerz  the  Great  as- 
cended the  throne  In  1333.  Poland  was  already 
firmly  established,  strong,  and  western  In 
orientation.  IXirlng  Kazimlerz's  reign  the 
lands  that  became  Poland's  southeastern  pro- 
vinces, through  dynastic  Inheiitancs  were 
brought  within  Polish  frontiers.  In  1386 
Jadwlga.  queen  of  Poland,  married  Jaglello 
of  Lithuania,  and  through  this  union.  Lithu- 
ania with  its  vast  eastern  regions  became 
part  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Poland,  a  bond 
cemented  In  1569  by  the  famous  treaty  of 
Lublin,  making  the  Polish  state  the  largest 
In  16th  century  Europe,  extending  far  enough 
east  to  Include  within  Its  borders  the  cities  of 
Kiev  and  Smolensk. 

No  Poles  would  claim  any  such  eastern 
frontier  for  modem  Poland.  The  extreme 
eastern  areas  were  always  frontier  regions. 
The  Riga  Treaty,  signed  without  reservations 
by  the  BoUhsvlks  in  1921  after  the  Polish- 
Bolshevik  war,  fixing  the  line  tbat  was  ap- 
proved by  all  nations  until  Stalin  and  Hitler 
began  redrawing  world  boundaries,  gives 
Poland  not  even  half  Its  17rh  centtn-y  terri- 
tory, which  In  1650  Included  the  two  above 
mentioned  cities — Kiev  and  Smolensk.  The 
Riga  treaty  gave  the  Poles  only  63.1  percent 
of  what  remained  Polish  after  the  1772  or  first 
partition.  The  Polish-Soviet  boundary  thus 
drawn  was  Identical  with  the  Polish  eastern 
frontier  after  the  1793  or  second  partition. 
That  means  tbat  all  the  Polish  lands  tearlst 
Russia  had  forcibly  annexed  by  the  first  two 
partitions  were  left  wtthtn  the  borders  of 
Soviet  RuBBla. 

So  much  for  the  eastern  Polish  frontiers. 
In  the  north,  after  1581  present  day  Latvia 
and  much  of  contemporary  Estonia  Joined 
Poland  as  protection  from  Russian  aggression. 
Of  Lithuania  we  have  already  spoken.  The 
whole  of  this  northern  area  was  mcluded  la 
the  Polish  Commonwealth  not  through  con- 
quest but  through  requested  relationship. 
East  Prussia,  a  German  colony  established  by 


the  TetMonte  KhlRhts  tn  tha  thtrleenUi  and 
foMrleanUi  eanturtas  through  foree,  trtttnrf, 
anO  eatsrmination  of  tha  mMIT*  population, 
beeaaae  (hs  Oaf  of  Polani  In  1481  an4  re* 
ntalneO  aa  far  alwaal  IN  leafe.  One  at  No 
provtneee  wai  fottsh  unttt  FteOertcfc  ef  Fnie* 
ela  Wwk  U  In  the  nrat  paftlWen  In  IVIti 
ttMUfH  IM  OM  na*M88880  M  leuinf  Daaoif 

■Uluii    ewlMlanllMtaa    Polish    (errtloilal 
elatBM.   PttrilMnMre  it  eetafeUahaa  a 
iaol  foriM  8818  tarin  Um  wMoa 
aeeectattoti  betwerti  the  taltle  etatee  antf 

Pnland.  As  long  m  Fnlntid  wan  rm>  and  ln« 
((ep*nr1#nt  and  them<  ■tatPK  werr  in  ftdara* 
tinn  with  her,  there  wns  leim  dnnger  of  slthsr 
Oarmnn  or  Russian  nf^grMwinn  As  for  East 
Pruasia.  the  southern  part,  is  ethnically 
Polish  and  should  on  those  grounds  l>e  ra« 
stored  to  Poland:  and  the  rest  of  it  with  the 
exception  of  the  northeastarn  section  which 
the  Poles  agree  shotild  go  to  a  free  Lithuania 
should  also  be  Joined  with  Poland,  where  It 
belongs  both  geographically  and  economically 
unless  we  wish  to  leave  Germany  a  strong- 
hold for  another  world  war. 

Turning  new  to  what  Poles  did  dtirlng 
the  1,000  years  of  national  existence  to 
Jtistlfy  recognition  of  their  demands  for 
restoration  of  a  free  and  Independent  Poland, 
we  find  a  lengthy  chronicle.  Under  the 
Pla-  kings,  the  Polish  state  was  consoli- 
dated, became  Christian  and  western,  and 
repeated  Tartar  Invasions  were  repulsed,  Po- 
land becoming  the  recognized  eastern 
bulwark  of  Christianity.  Under  the  Jagiel- 
lon  kings,  the  Teutonic  Knights  were  de- 
feated In  the  Battle  of  Grunwald  In  1410, 
thus  for  centuries  checking  the  German 
menace:  and  the  security  and  peace  of  Cen- 
tral and  Eastern  Europe  were  further  as- 
sured by  the  Polish-Lithuanian  union  al- 
ready referred  to. 

Batory,  one  of  the  elected  kings,  drove 
back  the  Muscovites  pressing  west  under 
Ivan  the  Terrible;  and  Sobleskl.  successful 
tn  keeping  the  Turk  and  Tartar  out  of  Po- 
land, answered  the  call  of  emp>eror  and 
Pope  and  routed  the  Turks  besieging  Vienna. 
After  the  partitions  Polish  hlseory  is  still 
sprinkled  with  notable  events  and  aetkms 
m  1791  May  Third  Constitution,  renowned 
as  one  of  the  moat  liberal  and  progressive 
of  Its  times:  the  1794  Kosclusko-led  Insur- 
rection and  Ita  attendant  accession  of  new 
liberty  for  the  peasants;  the  later  insurrec- 
tions of  1830-31  and  1863;  the  1905  revolt 
of  the  Polish  school  children:  and  the  fa- 
mous Pulsudski  Legions  of  World  War  I — 
to  cite  only  a  few  of  the  outstandltig  actions. 
Learlng  the  historical  rights  we  turn  to 
the  cultural  side  of  Polish  life,  which  is  so 
fuU  and  rich  that  whole  books  hava  baen 
written  about  each  of  lU,  many  fields,  art, 
literature,  music,  education,  science,  and  In- 
vention, and  political  Institutions.  History 
has  recorded  Instances  of  peoples  who  set 
standards  In  cultural  achievements  that 
have  never  since  been  equaled.  But  the 
glory  of  those  nations  is  the  glory  of  cen- 
turies gone  Poland  does  not  belong  In  that 
category.  Its  cultiu-e.  footed  deep  In  west- 
ern civilization,  has  been  as  sturdy  and 
ficurlshlng  as  Polish  patriotism.  Th« 
achievements  of  Poles  In  the  culttiral  field 
both  at  home  and  abroad  have  won  wide 
recognition. 

The  sixteenth  century  Is  commonly  re- 
ferred to  as  Poland's  golden  age.  But  before 
that  tlms  Poland  was  leading  In  the  edasa- 
tional  life  of  cenUai  Europe,  with  the  Uni- 
versity of  Krakow  founded  In  1364  and  at- 
tended by  students  from  all,  over  ths  ConUr 
n«nt.  and  Copernicus  kttractlDg  ths  atten- 
tion of  scholars  evenrwhere.  Poles  were 
traveling  both  In  Europe  and  the  East,  carry- 
ing on  correspondence  with  men  of  many 
lands,  entertaining  visitors  from  near  and  far. 
Polca  studied  abroad  and  returned  to  Poland 
to  establish  schools  that  ofter  were  an  ifla>- 
provement  on  western  models. 
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ItlOB  bu  alway*  held  a  place  of  prim* 
with  Pulm.  and  wblie  profrvM 
hampered  under  tbe  op- 
an«r  tbe  partitions.  tb«  re- 
•tckwd  Poland  In  1919  ntuuto  great  advance  In 
prcfnoting  general  education,  preparing  tbe 
child  to  find  lU  place  aa  a  free  man  or  woman 
i  free  world,  unlike  tbe  sctaoola  function- 
In  Poland  today,  whlcb  are  being  pre- 
to  tram  IndlvtduaU  In  the  deetructlve 
itlc  philosophy  of  communlam. 
i  laming  even  a  representative  list  of  Poles 
have  contributed  to  world  progress  and 
clv^ltntUon  is  out  of  tbe  question  here.    Bui 
cannot  tblnk  of  Polish  culture  without 
Moling  Mme.  SlUodaewlia-Curle.  twice  No- 
prlae  winner,  the  tint  shared  with  her 
In    physics,    the    second    alone    m 
ry:    Poland's  great  poet.  lAlcklewlcs. 
In   translation   to  people  of   many 
the   novellati>   Slenklewicz   and    Rcy- 
It.  both  redplenu  of  the  Nobel  award: 
pamter  Matejko.  with  bis  monumental 
canTssea.    and    so    many    other 
laong  them  ChslmewH.  Braadt. 
Koasaka.  tbe  Stykas     At  least  two  PoUab 
are  known   and   loved  tbe  world 
r.  anJ  Americans  and  the  peoples  of  west- 
lurope  are  familiar  with  the  names  of 
of  the  compatriots  of  these  artists. 
rhe  Poles  of  the  past  7  years  have  a  record 
cultural  acblevemenu  well  worth  record- 
altbougb  most  of  that  achievement  la 
to  Polee  abroad,  since  all  life  In  Poland  U 
iln  under  the  direction  of  a  foreign  pow- 
underlings.  and  none  of  the  freedom  nec- 
for  tbe  Qowertng  of  talent,  except  as  It 
barneescd  to  the  regime's  propaganda,  ex- 
But  Poland's  talent  will  not  always  be 
uiider  the  yoke  of  an  oppressor  or  forced  to 
llye  In  exile.     My  husband  once  aaked  Pade- 
on  what  be  based  tall  hope  for  the 
itlon  of  a  free  and  UMtapaBdnit  Poland, 
thousand  years  of  culture  and  of  flgbt- 
came  the  pn>mp>.  reply.     And  surely  a 
tlon   of   Poland's   historical    and   cultural 
bi  ekground  and  its  unceasing  struggle  for  In- 
di  pendence.  can  demand  with  the  expecta- 
U  n  of  receiving  the  right  to  live  '  as  equals 
w.  tb  equals,  free  with  free.  In  a  family  of 
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Clark  Hill  Dam 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PRINCE  H.  PRESTON 

or  oioaou 

tN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATTVBS 

Tuesdav.  April  6.  1948 

p4r  PRESTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
1«  ive  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  Include  atx' 
e<  itorlal  from  the  Waynesboro  lOa.) 
Ti  ue  Citizen,  which  deals  with  the  highly 
CO  Qtroversiai  question  of  who  shotild 
biUd  the  Clark  Hill  Dam.  I  subscribe 
fu  ly  to  the  argument  advanced  by  this 
piEffilnent  young  editor.  Mr.  Roy  P. 
Clalker. 

powxB  coMrsMT  BMouu)  wrrHOSAw  raoM 

CLASS    HHX    nCHT 

(By  Roy  P  cniaiker) 
rhe  light  between  those  who  are  sponsor- 
;  tbe  cooalructlon  of  Clark  Rill  Dam  by  tbe 
Oovemment  and  others  who  repre- 
■aht  tbe  Intaraeta  of  the  power  company,  has 
tfi  generated  Into  a  name-calling  charge  and 
ktareharg*  Mate 
rbe  pubUe  la  famUlar  with  the  history  ot 
th»  project  Originally,  the  power  company 
bl  d  a  ftancblse  from  tbe  two  States  Involved 
toloonatruct  tbe  dam.  A  world-wide  depres- 
aad  ■hnri  alghlednf  on  tbe  part  ot  the 


power  company  caused  the  project  to  be 
abandoned.  Later.  Augusta  InUrests  and 
others  asked  tbe  Federal  Government  to  con- 
struct tba  dam.  Tbe  power  company  offered 
Its  cooperation. 

Still  later,  the  power  company  again  asked 
to  be  allowed  to  construct  the  project,  and 
that  tbe  Federal  Government  withdraw.  The 
fight  was  taken  to  the  people  and  to  the 
coni^resalonal    committees   concerned. 

The  good  faith  of  the  power  company  was 
taken  for  granted  by  a  majority  of  the  public. 
and  many,  who  believe  In  private  enterprise 
aa  agalnat  Government  In  bualness,  have  ex- 
preaaed  themselves  In  favor  of  development 
of  the  project  by  tbe  company. 

However,  iue  to  some  of  the  tactics  now 
being  employed  by  both  sides,  such  as  peti- 
tions being  clrculsted  by  both  partlea  to 
Indlvlduala  who  are  not  famUlar  with  the 
facts  In  the  case,  and  efforts  on  the  part  of 
the  power  company's  Waahlngton  attorney 
to  delay  or  kill  appropriations  for  the  project 
In  committee,  the  Qght  ttaelf  la  endangering 
the  project  It  U  also  placing  the  power 
company's  fine  position  of  public  favor  In 
Jeopardy 

Therefore.  It  would  aeem  wise  for  the  power 
company  to  withdrew  from  tbe  tight.  If  It 
values  the  welfare  of  the  people  of  this  sec- 
tion It  should  do  nothing  to  endanger  tbe 
project  to  complete  tbe  construction  of  the 
dam. 

The  Interests  of  tbe  power  company  are 
secondary  to  tbe  welfare  of  tbe  general 
public. 

After  the  dam  Is  completed  In  every  detail, 
there  wUl  be  time  enough  to  petition  for 
rights  to  the  distribution  of  tbe  power,  or  so 
much  thereof  as  may  be  wise. 


Sweden — Citadel  of  Freedom 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  KARL  STEFAN 

or  NXXaA&KA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  6,  1948 

Mr.  STEFAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  New 
York  Times  reports  on  March  28  that: 

Commentator  U.  Semenov  aald  In  an  ar- 
ticle In  the  Red  Fleet  that  the  Swedlab  Com- 
mander In  Chief,  Lt.  Gen.  Helge  Jung  Is  at- 
tempting to  plan  the  "use  of  Swedish  armed 
forcee  as  an  appendage  of  the  American  mili- 
tary machine  and  to  subject  the  foreign  pol- 
icy of  Sweden  to  the-  expansionist  ambitions 
of  tbe  United  States  In  northern  Europe." 

Such  statements  are  not  new  to  us. 
We  Americans  are  no  strangers  to  them. 
They  are  part  of  the  unchanging  pattern 
of  the  Communist  assault  on  civilization. 
They  used  this  form  of  attack— divide 
and  conquer — In  the  French  elections 
and  in  the  overthrow  of  representative 
government  In  Czechoslovakia.  They 
are  using  It,  today.  In  Italy.  It  would 
Indeed  be  surprising  If  they  did  not  re- 
sort to  this  same  strategy  in  the  case  of 
Sweden. 

Americans  and  Swedes  have  lived  too 
long  together  in  the  New  World  for  our 
two  peoples  to  misunderstand  one  an- 
other. Our  histories,  our  cultures,  our 
common  Interests  have  merged.  There 
were  Swedes  on  that  lli-fated  expedi- 
tion to  this  country — over  a  century 
before  Columbus  came — who  left  the 
evidence  of  their  being  here  written  on 
rock  in  southern  Minnesota.    Our  his- 


tory tells,  too.  of  the  courageous  settlers 
In  New  Jersey,  then  called  New  Swe- 
den, only  18  years  after  the  Pilgrims 
landed  at  Plymouth  Rock.  Jenny  Lind. 
the  Swedi-sh  Nightingale,  visited  these 
shores  and  becane  a  legend  in  Amer- 
ican music.  Carl  Sandburg  is  the  dean 
of  American  poets.  Inventor  John  Eric- 
son  changed  the  entire  course  of  naval 
warfare.  Strong  men  who  knew  how 
to  plow  and  to  pray  helped  to  settle  the 
Midwest  and  to  span  this  continent. 
Swedish  scholars  founded  or  contributed 
to  the  founding  of  colleges  in  a  score  of 
States. 

Massachusetts,  New  Jersey,  Texas, 
Illinois.  Iowa,  Minnesota.  North  Dakota, 
South  Dakota.  Kansas.  California — yes, 
and  my  own  Nebraska — owe  a  debt  too 
vast  to  ever  repay  to  Americans  of 
Swedish  origin.  The  last  oflBclal  census. 
1940.  reports  445.070  Americans  in  this 
country  who  were  twrn  in  Sweden.  Of 
this  number,  9,435  Americans  in  Ne- 
braska were  of  Swedish  birth.  These 
figures  do  not  take  into  account  the  hun- 
dreds of  thoasands  of  Americans  whose 
father  or  mother  were  born  in  the  Swed- 
ish homeland.  It  would  be  safe  to  say 
that  the  Americans  of  Swedish  ancestry 
today  would  be  equal  to  approximately 
one-third  of  the  total  present  population 
of  Sweden. 

Here  in  these  very  Halls  of  Congress 
are  men  whose  names  testify  to  the  truth 
of  what  I  say — Sundstrom.  Johnson. 
Anduscn.  Norblao,  and  Tollefson, 
among  others. 

Because  America  knows  the  true 
Christian  character  of  the  Swedish  peo- 
ple, we  are  able  to  scorn  the  Communist 
strategy  and  to  believe  that  Swedish 
Prime  Minister  Erlander  said  In  Stock- 
holm on  March  18,  1948. 

The  Prime  Minister,  whose  thoughts 
have  so  well  reflected  those  of  his  coun- 
trymen in  the  past,  said  in  part  that  day: 

Scandinavia  Is  not  an  Isolated  island.  Our 
economic  welfare  la  dependent  on  the  de- 
velc^ments  In  Europe. 

Cooperation  between  the  Scandinavian 
peoples  Is  Increasingly  Important  to  us.  but 
it  U  not  directed  against  anybody.  No  one 
need  feel  threatened.  It  should  be  clear  to 
everyone  that  sUblllty  and  strength  within 
Scandlnsvla  Is  a  contribution  to  peace. 

Today  there  are  other  questions  rivaling 
with  economic  problems  for  our  interest. 
Particularly  the  events  In  Czechoslovakia 
have  made  a  strong  and  deep  Impression  on 
our  people.  Our  feelings  have  been  shocked 
by  tbe  fact  that  a  seemingly  well  established 
and  clearly  democratic  system  has  been 
trampled  under  foot.  Practically  all  the  peo- 
ple as  well  as  the  SwedUh  Social  Democratic 
Party  are  reacttag  againat  this. 

Tbe  CommUBMs  la  Sweden  have  dropped 
their  maaks.  The  situstlon  has  clarined. 
No  one  need  any  longer  doubt  where  com- 
munism atands.  The  fight  against  Com- 
munists will  now  be  a  part  of  the  defense  of 
Sweden's  freedom  and  Independence. 

Every  aggreaalon  from  without  will  call 
forth  a  fight  for  our  freedom,  with  every 
resource  at  hand.  When,  during  the  war.  we 
strove  to  keep  cur  cmintry  out  of  the  war 
and  Its  devsstatlon.  this  was  not  an  expres- 
sion of  Indifference  toward  the  values  at 
Btake.  But  we  believe  that  tbe  greatest  oon- 
Ulbutlon  whlcb  was  within  our  power  to 
make  In  behalf  of  freedom  and  democracy 
was  to  gather  our  energies  In  their  protection 
wtthln  tbe  small  part  of  tbe  world  where  our 
eSbrai  cotild  be  of  value. 
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We  are  still  prepared  to  take  part  In  the 
defnnar  of  freedom  and  peace,  but  nevertbe- 
!•■•  w»  do  not  wish.  In  advance,  to  rellnqtilsb 
tbe  bnp«  that  there  wUl  develop  a  general 
understanding  between  all  pec^Uea  of  the 
world. 

Prime  Minl.ster  Erlander  has  spoken 
profound  truths. 

America  should  profit  by  them. 

Like  Sweden,  the  United  States  has  a 
goal  of  cooperation  between  nations  that 
is  not  directed  against  any  one  nation. 

Like  Sweden,  the  United  States  has 
seen  the  loathsome  face  of  communism, 
stripped  of  its  ma&k. 

Like  Sweden,  the  United  States  feels 
that  It  can  make  its  greatest  contribution 
to  world  progress  in  peace. 

Like  Sweden,  we  are  resolute  In  our 
determination  to  wholeheartedly  take 
our  battle  sUtions  In  the  fight  for  our 
liberties,  should  that  time  come. 

And — .still  like  Sweden — we  have  not 
relinquished  the  hope  that  a  general 
understanding  between  all  peoples  of  the 
world  can  be  developed. 

But,  whatever  our  future.  I  devoutly 
pray  that  the  people  of  the  United  States 
shall  have  at  their  side  in  their  forward 
march  of  progress  the  keen  minds,  the 
capable  hands,  and  the  courageous 
spirit  of  the  twentieth  century  Vikings  of 
the  north— the  people  of  Sweden. 


The  Repablican  Hoasin;  and  Rent  Act 
of  1948 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HELEN  GAHAGAN  DOUGLAS 

or  CALIrOHNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  AprU  6,  1948 

Mrs.  DOUGLAS.  Mr,  Speaker,  the 
Housing  and  Rent  Act  of  1948  is  far  from 
adequate.  The  Congress  was  given  the 
opportimlty  to  con.Mder  several  rent-con- 
trol bills  which  would  have  provided  ef- 
fective rent  control.  These  bills  were 
not  reported  from  the  Hoase  Banking 
and  Currency  Committee. 

In  a  final  effort  to  obtain  a  good  law,  I 
offered  my  bill  (H.  R.  5823)  on  the. floor 
as  a  substitute  for  the  Wolcott  blU,  but 
the  majority  In  the  House  rejected  it. 

The  Wolcott  bill  which  was  passed  by 
Congress  Is  full  of  shortcomings.  I  men- 
tion for  the  Record  only  the  more  Im- 
portant defects. 

In  the  first  place,  this  bill  provides  for 
tile  termination  of  all  rent  controls  on 
March  31.  1949—1  year  from  now.  It  Is 
perfectly  clear  that  the  need  for  rent 
control  will  be  as  great  a  year  from  now 
as  at  the  present.  Much  of  the  effective- 
ness of  rent  control  is  lost  in  handling 
rent  legislation  in  this  piecemeal  man- 
ner from  year  to  year.  Tenants  faced 
with  uncertainty  for  the  future  become 
easy  prey  to  all  sort*  of  schemes  to  evade 
the  rent  ceilings. 

Fortunately,  the  conferees  represent- 
ing the  House  In  the  conference  commit- 
tee on  the  dl.«;agreelng  votes  of  the  t^o 
Houses,  agreed  to  modify  the  unconsti- 


tutional provision  sponsored  by  tbe  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan  giving  local  advi- 
sory boards  lull  authority  to  decontrol 
rent-control  areas  and  to  grant  general 
rent  Increases. 

Under  the  bill  as  it  was  finally  passed, 
the  recommendations  of  the  local  boards 
must  be  supported  by  adequate  and  sub- 
stantial evidence.  If  the  Housing  Expe- 
diter rejects  the  recommendations  of  a 
local  board,  the  evidence  Is  reviewed  by 
the  Emergency  Coiut  of  Appeals. 

The  law,  however,  does  not  give  either 
the  Hou.<;ing  Expediter  o^  the  Emer- 
gency Court  of  Appeals  adequate  time  in 
which  to  consider  the  cases  that  will  be 
presented  to  them.  The  weakness  of 
this  procedure  is  the  danger  that  the 
evidence  concerning  the  recommenda- 
tions will  not  be  fully  developed  and 
that  while  the  evidence  adduced  in  the 
record  may  suM>ort  the  local  board's 
recommendations,  such  recommenda- 
tions might  not  be  supported  if  all  the 
evidence  available  was  made  part  of  the 
record.  It  therefore  becomes  important 
for  tenants,  tenant  organizations,  civic- 
minded  organizations,  veteran  groups, 
and  labor  unions  to  be  alert  and  to  take 
care  Uiat  all  pertinent  evidence  is  pre- 
sentefl  to  the  local  boards. 

Tenants  and  all  groups  concerned 
with  maintaining  rent  controls  must  in- 
sist that  these  boards  be  properly  repre- 
sentative of  both  landlords  and  tenants. 

If  people  will  take  the  pains  and  do 
the  work  necessary  to  get  all  the  proper 
evidence  in  the  record.  I  think  the  worst 
feature  of  the  original  Wolcott  bill  will 
have  been  avoided. 

The  bill  as  it  was  passed  by  this  body 
Is  deficient  in  several  other  aspects  of 
major  importance. 

EVICTION    CONT«OL8 

It  does  not  contain  adequate  eviction 
controls.  Without  real  control  over 
evictions  a  rent-control  law  just  caimot 
be  very  effective. 

We  all  agree  that  the  law  should  per- 
mit the  eviction  of  tenants  for  nonpay- 
ment of  rent,  commission  of  nuisance, 
illegal  and  immoral  conduct,  for  occu- 
pany  by  the  landlord  and  his  family  or  a 
new  purchaser,  or  for  necessary  altera- 
tions. Where,  however,  the  eviction  is 
not  based  on  the  tenants  fault,  such  as 
nonpayment  of  rent,  but  Is  based  on  a 
circumstance  beyond  his  control,  such 
as  eviction  or  occupancy  by  the  landlord 
or  by  the  purchaser  or  for  remodeling. 
and  so  forth,  the  tenant  should  be  pro- 
tected by  an  adequate  stay  or  waiting 
period  during  which  he  can  seek  other 
shelter  for  his  family. 

One  of  the  worst  features  of  the  1948 
bill  Is  Its  failure  to  provide  for  notifica- 
tion to  the  area  rent  ofBces  In  eviction 
cases. 

To  be  adequate  the  law  should  have 
provided  that  when  a  landlord  seeks  to 
evict  a  a  tenant  the  landlord  is  to  give 
written  notice  to  the  local  rent-control 
oflBce  as  well  as  to  the  tenant.  If  the 
tenant  failed  to  vacate  in  response  to  this 
notice  the  landlord  could  proceed  to  court 
just  as  be  could  prior  to  rent  control 
and  the  passage  of  the  Housing  and  Rent 
Act  of  1948. 


The  only  difference  is  that  under  my 
suggestion  the  landlord  aendi  a  copy  of 
his  notice  to  the  rent-cootrol  office.  The 
rent-control  attorney  would  then  be  in  a 
position  to  screen  these  notices  for  il- 
legal attempts  to  evict.  Protection  woula 
have  thus  been  afforded  to  tenants  who 
are  ^or  the  most  part  uninformed  as  to 
their  rights.  It  also,  in  many  cases. 
would  have  saved  the  lamdlord  time  and 
money  where  he  Is  proceeding  illegally 
and  might  eventually  have  his  case 
thrown  out  of  court.  This  safeguard 
would  have  tended  to  insure  uniform  and 
equitable  administration  of  the  eviction 
provisions  of  the  law.  The  Eightieth 
Congress,  under  Republican  leadership, 
refused  to  give  this  protection  to  mil- 
lions of  renters. 

I  urged  that  the  new  rent-control  law 
provide  for  a^stay  or  waiting  period  of 
90  days  after  judgment,  where  the  ten- 
ant Is  evicted  for  occupancy  by  the  land- 
lord or  a  member  of  his  family,  by  a 
purchaser,  or  for  the  purpose  of  demol- 
ishing or  altering  the  preml.«;es.  Tenants 
who  are  to  be  e\icted  through  no  fault 
of  their  own  should  be  given  a  breathing 
space  in  which  to  find  another  roof.  The 
rent-control  bill  which  passed  requires 
that  In  above  cases  landlords  must  give 
60  days'  notice. 

ENFOKCBKXNT 

The  only  enforcement  provided  for  the 
Rent  Administrator  by  the  Housing  and 
Rent  Act  of  1948  is  the  limited  authority 
to  seek  injunctive  relief  to  restrain  a 
landlord  from  violation. 

No  law  can  be  fully  effective  unless 
adequate  provision  is  made  to  enforce  It. 
If  the  Congress  really  desired  rent  con- 
trol and  intended  to  enact  a  law  that  will 
be  fully  respected  and  obeyed.  It  should 
have  made  provision  for  the  criminal 
prosecution  of  willful,  flagrant,  and  ha- 
bitual violators. 

The  Rent  Administrator  should  like- 
wise have  been  adequately  equipped  with 
the  authority  to  bring  treble  damage 
actions  for  rent  overcharges  In  those 
cases  in  which  the  tenant  fails  to  bring 
such  an  action  or  otherwise  settle  his 
case  after  a  reasonable  period.  The 
Housing  Expediter  testified  that  the  In- 
adequate enforcement  sanctions  of  the 
1947  law  were  ineffective  to  prevent  wide- 
scale  violation  of  the  law. 
oaooMTaoL 

The  1948  rent-control  bill  continues 
the  inequitable  and  harsh  decontrol  of 
the  millions  of  units  occupied  by  lamilies  * 
living  permanently  In  residential  and 
apartment  hotels,  motor  courts,  trailer 
camps,  and  In  units  created  by  new  con- 
structions, conversion  of  old  units,  and 
accommodations  held  off  the  rental 
market  between  February  1945  arid  Feb- 
ruary 1947. 

Millions  of  tenants,  among  whom  are 
persons  living  on  life-insurance  benefits, 
annuities,  veterans'  disability  allow- 
ances and  other  sources  of  fixed  Income, 
will  continue  to  be  denied  the  protection 
of  rent  control  as  a  result  of  the  1948 

bill. 

ift  putcxNT  RKNT  iwcxxans 

The  1948  rent-control  bill  continues 
the    so-called    voluntary    lease    device. 
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Th^  bill  will  permit  Imms  runnlnc 
December  31.  IMti  «Mll  If  pa- 
rent incrtftiM  ti  be  BMkto  threoch 
Dt^ber  SI.  IMS.  I  advocated  rolUni 
the  IncrcaMi  knpOMd  by  the  leaaea 
prior  to  Plliltir  31.  1947.  I 
thlhk  the  continuance  of  this  rent  hike 
de'  ice  Is  wicked. 

^  Ve  are  forced  by  Republican  majority 
to  vote  for  the  Wolcott  rent  bill 
abCaln  a  slice  of  bread  for  millions  of 
when  we  should  be  voting  for 
il  rent -control  bill  which  would  five 
the  loaf  of  bread  they  so  badly 
neM. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

.  MARGARET  CHASE  SMITH 

or  MAIN! 

:  N  THX  BOUSX  OP  RKPRkSKNTATHnS 

Tuesday.  AprU  6,  1948 

irs.  SMITH  of  Maine.  Mr.  Speaker, 
gentleman  from  Michigan  I  Mr. 
SidAriR  1  ha.n  charged  me  with  the  respon- 
altllity  of  killing  8   1041. 

f  a  bill  as  Important  as  this  is  to  ba 
CopaMkred  only  on  Iha  Cooaant  Calendar, 
I  unhesltatlnf  ly  «<nipt  that  rctpoo- 
if. 

IIM  ftrtt  piMf.  t  ««MM  Cfttt  ttl«  •!• 
Ilofi  ef  llM  MmiM  l«  iNiaf  48  nf  tha 
\*fnt  C««f»n»1af,  fnf  Tu^dny  April  i, 

>»'W«  OifiM  I 

Mambars  of  tha  Kouaa  will  note 
the  words  "Regular  Army."  and 
Isr  Navy"  are  predominant  In  tha 
:rlption  of  the  bill  This  is  groasly 
ling  as  this  bill  in  the  form  it  was 
>rted  out  by  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Bej-vices.  in  no  respect  establishes  the 
Women's  Corps  in  either  the  Regular 
Amy  or  the  Regular  Navy.  Make  no 
miftake  about  it.  It  Is  a  temporary  1-year 
;rve  bill. 

le  Senate  voted  to  give  women  Regu- 
status  as  well  as  Reserve  status  in 
S  1641. 
House  Armed  Services  Committee 
to  give  Regular  status. 
w  House  bill  definitely  dodges  the 
le.  The  Issue  is  simple — either  the 
led  services  have  a  permanent  need 
ftomen  officers  and  enlisted  women  or 
ih^y  do  not.  If  they  do.  then  the  women 
ba  glTen  a  pemuuMOt  tiatus.  The 
poaalbla  permanent  ttfttoi  Is  that  of 
Rckular  status — not  Reserve  status. 
wl  ich  at  most  is  temporary.  There  Is  no 
mmh  thing  as  a  service  career  for  a  Re- 


'  Ida  issue  was  squarely  met  by  the 
late.  which  granted  the  request  of  the 
jKl  services  to  give  women  Regular. 
well  as  Roerve.  status  in  the  armed 


•arvlcea — and  rejected  tha  attempts  to 
dCQf  wmmm  Regular  status 

TMa  lotfalation  does  not  glva  women 
any  sacunty  in  their  military  senrlce  be- 
cama  it  discriminataa  aialnat  women, 
aad  It  will  result  o^  la  not  getting 
women  of  desirable  caliber  for  the  armed 
services. 

I  am  convinced  that  this  Is  extremely 
unwise  legislation.  I  am  further  con- 
vinced that  it  is  t)etter  to  have  no  legis- 
lation at  all  than  to  have  legislation  of 
this  type.  I  am.  therefore,  unalterably 
opposed  to  it  and  I  objected. 

I  would  point  out  in  answer  to  the 
charge  of  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
I  Mr.  SHAml  that  I  have  killed  the  bill, 
that  there  i.s  nothing  to  prevent  the  Com- 
mittee from  seeking  a  rule  on  the  bill 
so  that  the  House  can  fully  discuss  the 
bill — and  so  that  amendments  to  the  btll 
may  be  offered.  Therefore  the  responsi- 
bility Is  clearly  that  of  the  House  Armed 
Sanrloca  naiiiaillaa  fm  it  is  up  to  the 
Commtttaa  to  reqnast  a  rule — and  that 
means  specifically  the  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee,  the  gentleman  from  Mich- 
igan (Mr.  SHArzil  and  the  chairman  of 
the  full  committee,  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Andrews). 

When  there  is  such  a  radical  difference 
between  the  Senate  version  and  the 
House  version.  It  is  extremely  surprising 
that  an  attempt  would  be  made  to  get 
thi4  legl.^lation  railroaded  through  on  the 
Consent  Calendar. 

I  include  In  my  remarks  oofrtti  of  two 
letters  which  t  wroit  lo  the  rhttrtnan  of 
tbp  Armed  HervMii  OHmimlttee  on  tha 


Mil. 


Mhh 


MV   P«4S  MS 


I  bavs 


tb«(  auDaumroUla*  No.  ll.  ilM  Puiiuy  bub« 
MMiimutaa.  Ium  tX—n^  a  IMI,  itui  Wuotait'a 
•rniMl  MTVICM  iiiiMtfriiiioit  bill,  (or  bMring 
and  aettoo  by  aub«iimmttta«  No.  S,  tha  Or< 
gAiilMtloa  SubooasafUttM.  only  at  yoi;r  ur* 
gant  paraonal  intarvantlon  May  I  eommand 
you  for  your  forthright  actloD? 

Hovaver.  I  bava  also  t>c«n  told  that  tha 
Policy  Subcommltt**  took  thia  action  on  tha 
atrlct  condition  and  understanding  that  tha 
bUl  be  amended  to  prevent  women  from  t>e- 
Ing  given  Regular  atatua  In  tha  armed  aerv- 
tcea.  and  to  grant  them  only  Reacrva  atatua 
in  tha  armed  aervlcea.  keeping  them  on  active 
duty  Indeflnltely.  I  tuva  also  been  told  that 
this  coaxpromta*  agraement  reaulta  from  *"otr- 
the-record  executive  ■eMton"  atatements  of 
duly  authortaed  oOcer  rapreaentatrves  of  the 
Navy  Department. 

Surh  a  compromlae  would  definitely  dodge 
the  laaua.  The  laaua  la  simple — either  the 
armed  aervlcea  have  a  pcmuinent  need  of 
women  ofBcers  and  enlisted  women  or  they 
don  t.  If  they  do.  then  the  women  must  t>« 
given  a  permanent  atatua.  Tha  only  poaalbla 
permanent  status  is  that  of  Regular  status — 
not  Baaarva  status,  which  at  moat  is  tem- 
porary. There  la  no  such  thing  as  a  aervice 
earaer  for  a  Reaervtst. 

This  Issue  was  squarely  met  by  tha  Senate, 
which  granted  the  requeat  of  tha  armed  aerv- 
lcea to  glva  women  Regular  aa  well  as  Reaerva 
atatwa  U  tba  armad  B«»lc«a  and  rejected  tha 
atieapia  to  deny  woa>sa  Beguiar  sutus. 

I  hope  the  Houae  Armed  8arvleas  Ooas- 
mittea  wUl  match  the  fortlulaht  maoaer  of 


the  aenate  and  give  a  direct  "Tea"  or  ~Ko" 
aasver  and  not  a  <toda<"a  "osaybe."  as  has 
been  reported  to  have  been  agreed  upon  by 
the  policy  eut 
aincerely 

MAaaaarr  Ciun  BMnn. 

Mtmber  of  Congrett. 

CoMoaaas  or  rm  Uitmo  Statss. 

Bovaa  or  RsraassirrATnrxs. 
WoMhtngton.  D.  C.  March  20.  t$4t. 
Hon   W.  O.  AMBaawa, 

C^anman.  Committee  on  Armed  Services, 
House  of  Representatives. 

Washington,  D  C. 
Mt  Dkas  Mk  CtuiMMMt:  Since  I  will  be  un- 
able to  be  present  at  the  meeting  of  the  com- 
mittee on  March  23.  1948.  when  the  WAC- 
WAVI  legialatlon  will  be  voted  on.  I  wish  to 
Inform  you  that  In  the  event  that  proxy  votes 
are  permitted  to  t>e  cast.  I  desire  that  proxy 
votes  be  cast  for  ma  as  follows: 

1.  For  Integrating  women  Into  the  amied 
services  In  permanent  Regular  status  and  lie- 
serve  status; 

2.  Against  Integrating  women  Into  t.he 
armed  aervlcea  only  In  a  Reserve  stattis  snd 
on  extended  active  duty  Indefinitely,  snd 
barring  them  from  permanent  Regular  status: 
and 

3.  For  restricting  the  assigned  duties  and 
number  of  women  Reservists  on  active  duty 
to  the  t>are  minimum  necessary  for  the  ad- 
ministrative housekeeping  of  a  skeleton 
WooMD'S  Reserve  organization  to  be  expanded 
In  warttflse — and  exclualvely  for  this  purpose 
and  not  (or  any  other  duty. 

Aa  I  wrote  you  earlier.  I  am  unalterably 
oppoaed  to  the  proposal  d  giving  women  only 
Reserve  atatua  and  keeping  them  nn  active 
duty  Indefinitely  if  they  are  not  to  be  given 
Regular  •*  en   their  Reeerve  servlee 

abould  be  r-  <|  as  In  i9)  atiove. 

I  aai  sskitiR  nnd  authnrifing  Hon  Laaov 
IvMMali  to  rust  tny  prosy  tote  as  Indleaiad 
ttlmt. 


Maeatfl* 


V^NV    •*•    WUMSNI 

Mra  M4a«AS*T  Cnass  HMrrH,  Kepraaeiita* 
Uva  from  Mama,  who  hs*  beau  uratsad  lra< 

nllly  by  bar  mala  cullaaguas  fur  har  wis< 
and  cuuritge.  daaarvaa  the  plaudits  of  a 
wide  public  lur  her  rolltary  vote  In  the  House 
Armad  Servlcea  Committee  to  make  women 
permanent  members  of  the  mlllt'  ry  aervlcea. 

On  advice  from  former  Chief  of  Staff  Biaen- 
hower  and  Defense  Secreury  ForreaUl.  the 
Senate  voted  overwhelmingly  to  admit  Waca. 
Waves,  and  other  women  Into  the  armed 
services  on  a  permanent  baals.  But  the 
House  committee  has  voted  to  put  them  In  a 
reserve,  to  be  called  only  when  needed. 

Peacetime  military  service  for  American 
women  can  be  looked  upon  as  a  right  that 
would  help  prove  this  generation  worthy  of 
the  men  and  women  who  participated  In  the 
first  women's-rlghts  convention  at  Seneca 
Falls.  N.  T..  Juat  100  years  ago.  In  the  I7nlted 
States  such  service  for  women  does  not  In- 
volve shouldering  arms  as  In  Russia  or  lU 
satellites,  but  It  can.  even  In  America,  be 
classed  as  a  necessity.  For.  as  was  amply 
provad  In  the  recent  war.  It  prevenU  the 
weakening  of  national  defanae  by  aaslgnment 
of  able-bodied  men  to  Joba  that  women  uau- 
ally  perform  more  rlSclently. 

war  BAa  women  t 

I  also  Include  In  the  Racoao  an  anal- 
ysis of  this  Issue. 

AMALTais   or   aaotnjoi   vcastjs   axaxava   aaos 
First.  It  Is  an  established  fact,  testi- 
fied by  the  Secretary  of  the  Defense  Zi- 
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tabUshment  and  chieXs  of  the  armed 
logMs,  that  the  utlUaatUm  of  women  in 
a  permanent  military  eatabllahment.  now 
and  In  the  futtire,  Is  Tltal  to  the  moat 
afBdent  performance  of  its  mission. 

Slncf  It  Is  assumed  that  any  future 
emergency  would  require  total  moblllza- 
Uon  of  women  as  well  as  men,  it  Is  es- 
sential that  the  National  Defense  Est&b- 
Itahmrnt  matntatna  In  aach  of  the  serv- 
ices a  professional  nndetis  of  women  of- 
floers  and  noncommissioned  officers  ready 
for  Immediate  expimsion  in  time  of  emer- 
gency. Adequate  preparedness  requires 
trained  skeleton  staffs 

Second.  The  inclusion  of  women  in  the 
Reserve  rather  than  In  the  Regular  Mili- 
tary Establishment  does  not  guarantee 
the  continued  utilization  of  women  by 
the  armed  forces.  Any  or  all  women 
might  be  removed  from  active  duty 
should  appropriations  be  cut. 

Such  insecurity  In  an  organization  that 
offers  no  guarantee  of  a  permanent  ca- 
reer would  result  in  only  second-rate 
women  volunteering  for  service.  There- 
fore, it  would  be  impossible  to  obtain  and 
maintain  the  necessary  skilled  nucleus 
of  officers  and  noncommissioned  officers. 

Third.  A  bill  to  provide  for  women  In 
the  Organized  Reserve  Corps  with  no 
Regular  Army  counterpart  will  necessi- 
tate setting  up  a  training  structure  in 
the  Reserve  for  which  there  is  no  prece- 
dent In  the  male  Reserve. 

Fourth.  It  has  been  stated  that  the  bill 
providing  for  women  In  the  Reserve  will 
rasult  in  benefits  for  Reserve  women  on 
■tilire  duty  e<|ual  to  those  of  mala  per' 
MMifl  Ml  iliJ  ll#iular  ktm^^th\n  \% 

mffl«  If  IIM  Milt,  »Vm  If  ft  R;  ifii  IMIM 


■<4 


PrwrMiV 

MiMTw 


Iff 


iM*  tiilt 

t))a  vm(h»»i«' J   .  „^  .. 

ysari  of  narvMti  ff  warrant 

ainaari,  arwt  naflwar  AfMiy  <^»asted  men 
This  title  appllas  to  ^inmy  ufltcers  but 
U  specifically  limited  to  enlisted  per- 
sonnel of  the  Regular  Army,  so  that  en- 
listed women  In  a  Reserve  status  wquld 
not  receive  any  of  its  benefits. 

(b)  The  basic  purpose  of  title  III  of 
H.  R.  2744  Is  by  providing  retirement 
benefits  to  furnish  an  incentive  that  will 
hold  men  in  the  Reserve  components 
for  an  extended  period  of  time.  To  be 
eligible  for  the  retirement  benefits  of 
title  IIL  a  person  must  be  60  years  of 
age  and  must  have  satisfactorily  per- 
formed Federal  service  for  a  minimum 
aggregate  of  20  years  In  one  or  more  of 
the  armed  sen'ices  or  their  Reserve  com- 
ponents, including  certain  stipulated  re- 
quirements as  to  minimum  periods  of 
active  Federal  service.  One  example  in- 
dicates that  an  enlisted  woman  in  a  Re- 
serve status  would  not  receive  the  same 
benefits  under  this  law  as  she  would  re- 
ceive if  she  were  in  the  Regular  Army. 
A  20-year-old  Regular  Army  enlisted 
man  can  be  assured  that  if  he  serves  for 
30  years  In  the  Regular  Army  he  will  be 
eligible  for  full  retirement  at  the  com- 
pletion of  his  thirtieth  year  or  at  age  50. 
An  enlisted  woman  of  the  same  age  en- 
listing in  a  Reserve  status,  if  she  were 
permitted  to  serve  30  years  on  extended 
active  duty,  would  have  to  wait  until  she 
reached  her  sixtieth  birthday  before  she 


would  be  eligible  to  receive  any  retired 
pay.  She  would  have  to  revert  to  Inac- 
tive-duty status  Ir  the  ERC,  after  com- 
pleting her  30  yeait  service,  or  she  might 
remain  on  active  duty,  but  she  would 
still  have  to  wait  10  years  before  becom- 
ing eligible  for  any  of  the  benefits  ac- 
corded in  this  title. 

Fifth.  It  has  been  emphasized  by  the 
Secretary  for  National  Defense,  as  well 
as  by  the  Chiefs  of  Stall  of  the  three 
services,  that  women  are  essential  In  cer- 
tain military  Jobs.  Following  the  pat- 
tern of  business  and  Industry,  the  Mili- 
tary Establishment  desires  to  utilize 
women  In  those  jobs  for  which  their 
aptitudes  better  qualify  them  than  men. 
Biased  on  the  fact  that  women  will 
always  be  needed  in  certain  tyi>es  of  jobs 
In  the  Military  Establishment,  a  Reserve 
bill  will  result  In  discrimination  against 
women  by  giving  them  temporary  status 
rather  than  the  permanent  status  which 
proper  utilization  and  mobilization  plan- 
ning require. 


Shipment  of  War  Materials 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
of 

HON.  WILLIS  W.  BRADLEY 

of  califosnia 
IN  THB  HOUSE  OF  IUCPRE3KNTATIVE3 

Tuesday.  AprU  6.  1948 
Mr.    BRADLEY.     Mr.    SfMakar.    the 
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National  safety  demands  an  u^^mf-'itate 
embargo  on  esporta  from  tite  Unii  t>  tu 

RuBsla.  pending  further  lnve«ugaviuii  of 
ehlpmenu  already  completed  and  othera  still 
in  proceaa. 

Dtadoaurea  within  the  last  3  days  hint  that 
thla  coimtry  la  repeating,  on  a  vafiUy  larger 
acale.  the  tragic  mUtake  It  made  In  supply- 
ing Japan  with  war  materials  to  be  used  for 
tlie  destmction  of  American  armed  forces 
and  civilians. 

The  1947  report  of  the  Long  Beach  Harbor 
Department  shows  that  machinery,  petro- 
leum products  and  unclassified  items  valued 
at  $4,293,755  were  shipped  to  the  Soviet 
Union  thro\igh  the  port  here.  More  than 
half  of  the  total  was  heavy  machinery.  It 
was  these  facta  and  others  like  them  that 
influenced  Long  Beach  Young  Republicans  to 
petition  Congress  for  an  embargo  on  all  ex- 
ports to  Russia  and  Its  satellite  nations. 
Similar  petitions  and  further  evidence  show- 
ing the  extent  to  which  the  United  States 
has  contributed  to  Russian  pKwtwar  military 
strength  are  developing  rapidly. 

Chairman  Raymond  V.  Darby  of  the  Los 
Angeles  County  Board  of  Sujjervlsors  yester- 
day said,  in  a  vigorcua  protest,  that  he  and 
Long  Beach  ctty  officials  recently  saw  in  Long 
Beach  Harbor  planes  and  gasoline  being 
loaded  for  shipment  to  Russia. 

The  error  In  this  case  la  even  more  flag- 
rant than  In  the  prewar  ahlpment  of  scrap 
iron  and  steel  to  Japan.  Whereas  Japan 
waa  aupplled  with  scrap  metal,  the  United 
Btatet  baa  permitted  Russia  within  months 


to  buy  an  undetermined  number  of  new 
plane  engmss,  In  oparstinf  ccndltlon  and 
suitable  for  bombers  or  troop  camera,  ac- 
cording to  teatlmony  before  a  Houae  sub- 
committee. Since  VJ-day.  witnesses  aaid, 
the  War  Assets  Administration  has  disposed 
of  21.378  oombat-type  planes  for  rcrap  prices. 
Row  many  of  these  eventually  found  their 
way  to  Russian-dominated  territory — and 
who  profited  by  the  deals — is  not  known. 
Congressional  Investigators  should  dig  up 
and  publish  that  Information. 

While  the  sales  were  arranged  through 
brokers,  the  Federal  administration  cannot 
escape  responsibility  for  permitting  the  ex- 
ports. All  shipments  of  surplus  material 
must  X>e  licensed  by  the  Commerce  Depart- 
ment, and,  in  addition,  surplus  armament 
must  l>e  licensed  by  the  State  Department. 

Yet  In  the  face  of  the  deepening  crisis 
in  International  relations,  there  Is  no  evi- 
dence that  any  Federal  agency  lias  ordered 
a  cancellation  of  llcenaes  or  even  a  thorough 
survey  of  the  q\iantlty  and  kinds  of  exports 
now  awaiting  Ehipment  from  American  liar- 
bors. 

"Boxes  and  cases  marked  for  Russia  are 
being  loaded  every  day.  They  are  being 
loaded  thla  afternoon."  testified  Carence 
Carruthers.  president  of  a  New  York  aero- 
nautical supplies  firm,  who  app\.ared  t>efore 
the  subcommltte  on  Wednesday 

Meanwhile.  Washington  dispatches  predict 
that  a  (10.000.000.000  mUltary  preparednesa 
program  will  be  submitted  soon  to  Congress 
by  the  administration.  To  authorize  such 
an  outlay  against  Russian  aggression,  and 
at  the  same  time  to  aupply  Russia  with  the 
weapons  for  aggresalon.  Is  a  fantastic  In- 
consistency. Since  tlie  Tr\jman  administra- 
tion baa  been  slow  to  act,  Oongreas  on  its 
own  Inttlfltlve  should  order  nn  embargo  now, 


The  RtMffi  m4  Ht«  Mst)«ttil  Cttui 

HON.  MMU  C  DAVII 

w  <mi  Houaa  or  bpphkiwtativm 

Tuesday,  AprU  6,  1948 

Mr.  DAVIfl  of  Oeorgla.  Mr.  Speaker, 
pursuant  to  permission  previously 
granted,  I  Insert  herewith  a  resolution 
adopted  by  the  Greater  Atlanta  Chapter 
of  the  Reserve  Officers  Association  at  its 
regular  meeting  held  in  Atlanta,  Ga.,  on 
March  10.  1948: 

It  has  come  to  the  attention  of  the  Greater 
Atlanta  Chapter  of  the  Reserve  Officers'  As- 
sociation that  the  Army  and  Navy  Journal, 
in  the  issue  of  28  February  1048.  editorially 
advocated  the  separation  of  tbm  Bsserve  and 
National  Guard  officers'  nondlaabUtty  retire- 
ment provisions  in  pending  legislation  (H. 
R.  2744)  from  those  for  the  Regular  Army 
and  Air  Force. 

It  is  difflcult  to  believe  that  this  editorial 
is  speaking  for  the  Army  and  Air  Force  of- 
ficers, for  as  such  it  would  be  a  breach  of 
good  faith  with  the  Reserve  Officers'  Associa- 
tion. Spokesmen  for  the  officers  ol  the  Army 
and  Air  Force  pledged  Uielr  support  of  this 
legisUktion. 

This  editorial  we  consider  to  be  unfair  and 
misleading  in  that  it  attempts  to  leave  the 
Impression  that  tt)i8<pendl^  leglajatlon  re- 
garding retirement  of  Rea^e  officers  la  a 
controverslai  matter.  It  la  no  more  con- 
troveratel.  and  probably  not  aa  much  so.  as 
other  proTiaioaa  of .  tits  bill.  It  has  the 
backing  of  all.  the  DepfLTtments  of  the  armed 
forces. 

This  proTlflon  for  partial  rettrement  bene- 
fits of  Reserves  wSs  advocated  by  General 
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and  other  high  oOcUU  b«cauM 
fu4nlsbM  an  tnccntlvt  to  cfBccrs  to  hold 
wmmlaalona  and  keep  themeelTea  avall- 
I  Lnd  flt  for  aervice  when  needed. 

adTtce  and  susgesuon  as  waa  made 

(>dliorlal    ■ehntaiM    the   oonfldence 

I  hould  cztat  between  filnari  ot  the  Regu- 

and  Reeervea,  and  U  moat  vjiworthy 

part  of  the  Army  and  Mary  Journal. 

haa  been  the  apokaamen  of  the  aervtcea 

1863.  and  an  outatandlng  advocate  of 

1  tecurlty:  Therefore  be  It 

by  th*  Greater  Atlantu  Chapter 
tteservt   Oitetrt'    Aaaoemtioit— 
fThat    the    aforeaald   edltortal    be   con- 
aa  being  an  attempt  to  put  a  wedge 
ddubt   between   Reaerve  oOcera  and  the 
executive  offlcera  of  the  Regular  Army; 
rhat  a  copy  of  thla  reeolutlon  be  aent 
editor  of  the  Army  and  Navy  Journal; 
rhat  a  copy  of  thu  resolution  be  aent 
editor   ot   the  ottetal   organ   of   the 
the  Reacnre  OSeer.  with  the  request 
the  aame  be  puMtahed;   and 
rhat  a  copy  of  thu  reeolutlon  be  aent  to 
iigliiiiiii    from   the  Ptfth  Congree- 
Dlatrlct   of  Oeorgta  and   to   the  two 
from  Georgia. 
AMthortxed  by  the  Oreater  Atlanu  Chapter 
Reaerve  OfHcera'  Aaeociatlon  In  regular 
ling  on  March  10.  1948  at  AttanU.  Oa. 
PvacT  H  PnutiMv.  Jr  . 
Coiontl.  Armored  Reserve, 
^Citdent.  Oreater  Atlanta  Chapter. 
Beeerva  Ogtceru'  AeMCMMOn. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CARL  T.  CURTIS 

or  wsMuaxA 

Tini  HOUSE  OF  RKPRBSKNTATIV» 
Tuesday.  April  6.  1948 


CURTIS  Mr  Speaker,  there  are 
certkin  members  of  thi*  House  who — 
nev«  r  having  been  on  h  farm  In  their 
live  ^believe  most  naively  thaX  the  1946 
fanier  Is  a  man  who  goes  from  one 
golc  en  harvest  to  another,  inspecting  his 
souices  of  income  from  the  front  seat  of 
a  plishy  limousine. 

wife — in  the  minds  of  these  same 
led  members — sits  beside  him.  clad. 
of  cburse.  in  sables  and  siJk.  She  toys 
Witt  her  pticeiflfis  Jewels  as  the  farmer 
coll<  cts  another  bag  of  money. 

Hell,  the  letters  coming  to  my  oCRce 
WOU  4  quickly  destroy  these  peculiar  Ulu- 
akmi.  Farmers  are  not  reaping  vast 
prof  ts.  and  eapacUlly  not  from  butter. 

It  Is  a  mlstmkt  to  bring  up  this  oleo 
tax  controversy  and  have  it  confused 
with  the  general  problem  of  high  prices. 
If  tie  oleoaiarf«rine  tax  Is  repealed, 
there  will  come  a  time  when  the  farm 
lam  lies  who  are  dependent  on  the  cream 
diaiks  for  their  income  will  suffer. 

T  »  voice  of  the  farmers  of  America 
who  tend  the  cows  that  produce  the  but- 
ter s  the  voice  of  the  people  who  get  up 
earl  r  in  the  morning.  It  is  the  voice  of 
the  people  who  cannot  take  any  week 
end4  off  because  dairy  cattle  must  be 
to  Saturdays  and  Sundays  and 
other  day.  It  is  the  voice  of  peo- 
who  must  carry  on  in  spite  of 
wea  her.  prices,  and  political  and  eco- 
noirt«  attacks  such  as  they  are  facing 
todi  y.    It  is  the  voice  of  the  people  who 


pie 


make  up  rtiral  America,  the  heart  of  our 
great  Republic.  An  attack  upon  the 
dairy  industry  is  an  attack  upon  them. 

The  farmers"  wives  write  most  of  the 
letters  I  receive.  Their  husbands  are 
much  too  busy  with  the  business  of  keep- 
ing the  farms  going  to  devote  time  to 
anything  else. 

Mrs.  T«Bi  McClellan.  of  Elwood.  Nebr.. 
well  stated  the  case  for  the  farmer  when 
she  wrote : 

The  other  day  1  heard  a  radio  announcer 
Btate  that  houaewtvea  now  bad  a  chance  to 
oppoee  the  tax  now  Impoeed  on  colored  mar- 
garine He  didn't  aay  anything  about  dairy 
farmers'  wlTee  who  might  write  In  favor  of 
It,  but  I  aaaumi  that  la  our  lawful  privilege 
aiao.  Most  houaewlvee  do  not  know  that  the 
W\i«  reaaon  for  Impoalng  the  tax  ia  to  pre- 
vent unacrupuloua  deaiera  from  paaalng  off 
margarine  aa  butter.  They  aeem  to  think  we 
Juat  atubbornly  want  them  to  have  to  meaa 
around  with  another  bowl,  doing  their  own 
cdortng  for  Jvm  piatn  ueuertueei. 

The  town  or  etty  houaewife  feela  that  the 
butur  producer  la  getting  rich  from  butter 
pricea  What  moat  people  with  no  firat- 
hand  experience  do  not  know  la  the  huge 
amount  of  axpenalve  feed  It  takee  to  produce 
the  butter,  and  the  tled-down  Job  that  U  the 
dairymaid'! 

If  wa  take  all  the  profit  from  the  butter 
producer,  then  you  are  Itkeiy  to  flntah  the 
midweatern  family-type  farmer  and  allm- 
mate  butter  entirely  from  the  grocery,  doing 
both  at  once. 


SefrefatioD  ia  District  of  Columbia 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HERMAN  P.  EBERHARTER 

or  PUfMSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOU8X  OT  RCRESBNTATIVSS 

Tuesday.  April  6,  1948 

Mr      EBERHARTER.     Mr.     Speaker. 

under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the 
RxcGRD.  I  include  the  following  news- 
paper article: 

I  Prom  the  Washington  edition  of  the  Pitta- 
burgh  (Pa.)  Courier  of  April  3.  19481 

vmr  vKxatTH  distbict  or  colcmbu  aaoaacATioN 

Pressured  by  Nation-wide  war-talk  hysteria 
and  the  ominous  implications  in  the  recent 
Conununiat  eoup  In  riii  liiiolniakla.  the 
United  statoo  Smate  2  weois  iflo  olanped  its 
approval  on  the  United  Statee  financed  Buro- 
pean  recovery  program. 

Thus  %iJtMtl».OCO  of  United  SUtea  ux- 
payers'  money  haa  l>een  earmarked  aa  first  In- 
ataiiment  for  KRP.  which  In  effect  Is  a  pro- 
gram dealc^ned  to  atem  the  spread  of  com- 
munism In  Europe  by  supplying  the  economic 
needs  of  European  war-shattered  countries. 

About  the  same  time  the  Senate  took  this 
historic  action,  here  In  the  District  our  Su- 
perintendent of  Schools.  Hobart  M.  Corning, 
was  pleading  for  aataaawdlate  expenditure  of 
$50,000,000  to  matata In  our  undemocratic, 
outmoded  Jim  Crow  achool  system. 

A  $60,000,000  emergency  school  program, 
financed  by  a  federal  loan,  is  the  only  poa- 
alble  solution  to  the  ever-growing  problem  of 
overcrowding  In  the  Oiau let's  Nef^  schools. 
Coming  declared. 

Taken  together  It  is  difficult  to  reconcile 
these  two  financial  projects.  On  the  one 
hand  thla  country  is  virtually  frightened  Into 
dumping  billions  into  Exirope  to  comlMt  com* 
munlam:  on  the  other  here  Is  the  spokes- 
man for  a  reactionary  element  striving 
mightily  to  perpotiiata  a  aystcm  in  which 


communism    should    certain    hit    otir    noait 
vulnerable  point  for  Infiltration. 

It  is  i^eartenlng  to  know,  bowevar.  that 
national  leaders  are  now  acknowledging  an 
awareaeee  of  incooaUtency  of  thla  country'a 
preachmenu  and  programa  abroad,  and 
treatment  of  mlnoruy  group  problems  at 
hoiae. 

During  Senate  debate  on  ERP.  Senator 
BfM,  Republican.  Mlnneeota.  warned 
against  the  hypocrisy  o(  trying  to  cover 
United  States  shortcomings  at  home  by  lav- 
ish expendlturce  of  money  abroad. 

"We  are  not  fooling  anyone  but  ouraelvea." 
he  told  the  Senate.  "Kuropeans  now  know 
what  goes  on  in  America.  We  cannot  buy 
democracy.  We  should  first  get  our.  own 
tvouse  in  order." 

gven  more  pointed  and  direct  was  Oon- 
p desman  Aanrtm  G.  Klkin.  Democrat.  New 
York  City.  Addreealng  the  Houae  on  the 
measure  Im  said  in  part:  "We  can  prove  to 
the  people  of  the  world  that  American  de- 
mocracy ia  a  viul.  dynamic  way  of  life  by 
making  It  work 

"By  making  sure  that  slum  kids  get  the 
same  chsnce  to  hsve  a  decent  education  as 
bankers'  children;  thst  no  one  is  discrimi- 
nated againat  because  of  hia  race,  color,  or 
creed." 

further  along  In  his  speech  Repreaenutlve 
Klxim  said:  "It  cocnea  with  111  grace  for  us 
to  complain  of  European  children  being  in- 
doctrinated with  political  propaganda  while 
wa  waste  millions  in  thu  country  msintain- 
tng  an  extravagant  double  system  of  segre- 
gated schools  in  many  States. 

"This  Includes  the  Nation's  Capital,  where 
ttao  Bttporta%sadent  of  Schools  has  said  it 
will  take  a  gM.OOO.OOO  expenditure  Juat  to 
keep  up  the  un-American  system  of  separate 
schoola  for  blacks  and  whites." 

Viewed  against  the  backdrop  of  fast-mov- 
ing Intematlonsl  events,  world  tensions,  na- 
tional uncertainties  and  unrest  and  univer- 
sal strivings  for  peace  and  brotherhood. 
Comlng'a  reprseentation  la  pronounced  un- 
Amerlcanlsm.  subtle  but  vicious. 

Uls  and  the  poaltlon  of  thoae  he  repre- 
aents  constitute  a  deliberate  He.  or  refusal 
to  recognize  the  demands  of  the  times. 

They  know  full  well,  as  does  every  Dis- 
trict citlaen.  that  Waahlngton  haa  more  than 
enough  schools.  It  Is  8ln^>ly  that  thoae  for 
whltea  are  half  empty;  thoee  for  Negroes  are 
criminally  antiquated  and  pitifully  over- 
crowded. 

It  Is  within  the  power  of  ttie  school  offi- 
cials to  recommend  Immediate  endlhg  of 
the  dual  system.  Citizens  were  reminded 
of  this  recently  by  the  district  court  whsn 
It  denied  validity  of  suit  brought  by  the 
Browne  Junior  High  School  PTA  attacking 
-the  overcrowded  condition. 

Thus  It  is  revealed  that  our  progreaa.  aid 
the  progreaa  of  this  Nation,  is  held  in  check 
by  short-sighted,  petty  city  ofllclals  without 
vision  who  stubbornly  resist  and  Ignore  the 
changing  demands  of  the  times.  Until  trey 
are  replaced  with  enlightened,  couragecua 
leaders  with  vision  our  hopes  are  dim. 

Just  so  long.  too.  will  our  Nation  continue 
to  be  embarrassed  before  the  world  In  Its 
efforts  to  sell   American   democracy   abroid. 


Let's  Fifht  for  Peace 


{,  EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  BEN  F.  JENSEN 

OF   IOWA 

IN  THK  HOUSX  OP  REPRKSKNTATIVE3 

Tuesday.  AprU  6.  1948 

Mr.  JENSEN.     Mr.     Speaker,     unler 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
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OBB.  I  include  the  following  editorial  by 
Mr.  F.  D.  Simpson,  from  the  Atlantic 
(Iowa)   News-Telegraph: 

Lrr's  noHT  rot  pxacx 

We  wonder  if  getting  ready  for  war  doea 
not  father  war.  Svery  move  made  by  the 
United  States  In  the  direction  of  war  has 
resulted  In  a  counter  move  by  the  Ruaaians. 
so  that  each  act  of  preparation  brings  war 
that  much  closer,  until  it  seems  that  the 
ttu-eatenlng  nations,  after  reaching  a  certain 
point  In  their  preparations,  automatically 
fall  Into  bloody  conflict. 

Surely  there  is  some  way  to  avoid  war. 
How  can  this  Nation  ask  the  same  young  men 
who  Just  returned  from  one  war,  to  turn 
around  and  carry  through  another?  Not  un- 
til every  resource  Is  exhausted  should  this 
country  be  forced  Into  war.  Congress  must 
find  a  way  out.  It  is  up  to  Congress,  be- 
cause ttie  rest  of  tiie  administration  haa  taken 
on  such  a  military  tinge  and  haa  such  a  fatal- 
istic attitude,  that  every  move  it  makes 
brings  the  world  closer  to  war. 

We  do  not  mean  that  the  United  Statea 
should  t>ecome  so  pacific  tiiat  It  permits  In- 
ternational gangsters  to  run  roughshod  over 
the  world,  but  we  do  mean  that  in  strength- 
ening our  Nation  we  need  not  be  so  threat- 
ening that  possible  enemies  construe  every 
move  aa  a  thrust  at  them.  The  United 
SUtes  can  build  herself  without  threatening 
Russia.  She  can  make  heraelf  leas  and  leas 
vulnerable  without  convincing  the  Rxissisns 
that  she  u  preparing  to  attack  them.  She 
can  see  to  it  that  free  peoples  remain  free 
Without  furnishing  the  Reds  with  grounds 
for  starting  to  war. 

It  should  be  understood,  too,  that  no  war 
will  eliminate  the  Communist  movement.  A 
war  might  eliminate  Russian  direction  of 
Communist  thought,  but  communism  would 
continue.  The  only  way  it  will  ever  be  over- 
thrown will  be  through  a  demonatratlon  of 
democracy's  superiority  over  communism — 
not  by  might  of  arms,  but  as  a  way  of  life. 

Finally,  If  thU  Nation,  when  It  thinks  of 
war,  win  think  of  It  In  terms  of  death  to  its 
own  sons,  there  will  be  less  Ulk  of  war  and 
more  effort  expended  in  seeking  grounds  for 
peace.  There  is  yet  time  to  retain  peace. 
Negotiations  with  Russia  should  t>e  under- 
taken immediately.  Maybe  a  bargain  can  be 
struck  with  the  Reds.  Perhaps  some  changes 
in  present  governments  In  Europe  could  l>e 
instituted  for  the  purpose  of  making  democ- 
racy more  palatable  and  for  keeping  the  peo- 
ple from  turning  to  communlam.  All  things 
tn  Europe  must  not  be  lovely,  else  the  people 
would  not  be  wildly  searching  for  something 
new.  In  any  case,  before  this  country  Is 
plunged  Into  a  war  that  no  one  wants  and 
that  no  country  Is  prepared  for  or  can  afford, 
every  effort  must  be  made  to  straighten  out 
the  mess  Into  wrhlch  Europe  has  fallen.  Only 
when  everything  else  has  failed,  should  the 
nations  try  war. 


The  Marshall  Plan  and  a  Constituent 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  UWRENCE  H.  SMITH 

OF   WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  6.  1948 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  I 
am  Including  a  letter  received  from  a  con- 
stituent who  has  voiced  in  no  uncertain 
terms  hl.s  sentiment  regarding  the  Mar- 
shall plan.  I  have  deliberately  withheld 
his  name  but  it  can  be  furnished  upon  re- 
XCiV— App. 1£« 


quest  for  any  Member  who  might  be  in- 
terested. 

Lawkkncx  S^ttr, 

Housr  of  Representatixfes. 
Washington,  D.  C. 

DcAB  Ma.  SurTH.  1  do  not  talk  to  labor 
men— I  don't  talk  to  big-name  manufac- 
turers— I  do  get  around  a  lot  and  eat  out  21 
times  a  week. 

I  talk  to  taxpayers  at  lunch  counters,  etc. 

None  of  them  favor  the  Marshall  plan. 
Nobody  has  any  confidence  in  this  squan- 
dering. Nobody  thinks  the  United  Nations 
will  settle  anything.  It  Is  too  soon  to  pin 
any  hope  to  the  actions  of  this  Assembly. 

I  Just  wrote  a  letter  for  you  but  It  Is  too 
long.  I  will  sum  it  all  up  by  saying  simply 
that  the  Russians  were  at  war  with  the 
United  States  before  the  last  war  was  half 
over.  All  this  time  Roosevelt  was  handing 
over  valuable  concessions  to  the  enemy — 
Russia.  We  are  still  doing  much  the  same 
thing.  Russia  will  take  all  she  can  without 
firing  a  shot  and  then  use  startling  force 
with  her  4.000,000  men  now  under  arms  to 
swallow  up  all  Europe  and  mld-Asla  and 
even  move  Into  Manchuria  before  you  men 
in  Washington  can  rub  your  eyes. 

People  everywhere  ask:  Why  do  we  not 
have  a  unified  front  In  Washington  and  a 
plan  of  action.    Why  are  they  debating  now? 

Why  don't  we  have  a  strong  man  who  will 
speak  out  now  to  Russia  and  say.  "Stop." 
Drop  an  atom  bomb  within  34  hours  if  they 
don't  get  back  within  their  own  borders. 
We  need  not  go  to  war  now  but  we  miut 
act  now.  Take  this  matter  out  of  politics. 
Do  not  wait  till  after  election.  The  Rus- 
sians have  a  plan.  They  are  tulng  It.  Their 
timetable  shows  they  will  take  all  they  can 
before  election. 

It  appears  to  me  that  we  should  shelve  the 
United  Nations  till  we  have  united  many 
nations  under  a  plan  of  our  own.  We  must 
use  Russian  style  of  tactics  to  win.  We  must 
take  over  military  and  police  control  but  let 
the  various  governments  alone  and  Intact. 
We  must  then  purge  all  Communists  by 
secret  police  methods  and  all  countries  de- 
siring our  aid  must  agree  to  this.  Also,  It 
Is  clear  that  no  subversive  elements  be 
allowed  to  vote,  to  say  nothing  of  not  allow- 
ing them  a  place  on  the  ballot.  We  must 
get  tough — and  quickly — If  we  are  to  win 
without  firing  a  shot.  Otherwise  If  the  Rus- 
sians take  over  an  Inch  more  we  will  be  em- 
broiled In  a  shooting  war  and  with  manp>ower 
five  to  one  against  us  we  do  not  know  if  we 
will  surely  win.  So,  stop  talking  and  start 
immediate  action.  Brush  the  brass  hats  out 
of  the  way.  Our  confused,  disorganized  na- 
tional defense  is  amazing.  How  are  we  go- 
ing to  muddle  through?  While  top  planners 
are  debating  a  spark  may  be  set  off  and  we 
are  not  ready.  Send  this  letter  to  President 
Truman  if  you  think  best  and  let  us  get  on 
with  a  unified  plan  of  action. 

Yours  truly. 


Potato  Growers  in  California 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  C.  AUCHINCLOSS 

or  NIW  JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  6.  1948 

Mr.  AUCHINCLOSS.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  the  authority  given  me  to  extend 
my  own  remarks  in  the  Recoiu)  and  in- 
clude a  speech,  I  am  very  glad  to  have 
printed  a  speech  made  by  the  Honorable 
S.  R.  Smith,  Director  of  the  Fruit  and 
Vegetable  Branch,  Production  and  Mar- 


keting Administration,  of  Xh%  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture  at  the 
iourth  annual  meeting  of  the  Kern 
County  Potato  Growers  Association  at 
Bakersfleld.  Calif.,  on  March  1«.  1948. 

Mr.  Smith  tells  the  potato  growers  in 
California  some  wholesome  truths  which 
I  hope  they  will  take  to  heart.  l)ecause  if 
the  potato  growers  in  that  great  State 
persist  in  the  way  they  are  going  In  de- 
voting increased  acreage  to  potatoes  it 
will  merely  destroy  any  effectiveness  that 
the  support  price  program  as  operated 
under  the  Steagall  amendment  by  the 
Agriculture  Department  may  have. 

The  policy  of  the  New  Jersey  potato 
growers  is  quite  a  contrast  to  the  attltMde 
of  these  farmers  in  California.  In  about 
1925  there  were  95,000  acres  under  potato 
cultivation  in  New  Jersey,  but  this  acre- 
age has  been  reduced  considerably  in 
cooperation  with  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  so  that  in  1947  about  54.000 
acres  were  under  production. 

The  New  Jersey  potato  grower  haa 
really  done  an  extraordinary  job  in  co- 
operation with  the  Oovei^iment  because 
he  recognices  that  by  sulch  cooperation 
hU  best  Interests  are  served.  It  Is  my 
earnest  hope  that  potato  growers  In  all 
parts  of  the  country  will  cooperate  In 
the  Government  program  and  not  Jeop- 
ardize the  interests  of  the  Industry  by 
flooding  the  market  with  potatoes. 

Mr,  Smith's  excellent  speech  follows: 

THE  104S  POTATO  PSOOSAM 

Gentlemen.  I'm  very  happy  to  be  with  you 
today.  I  enjoyed  being  here  last  year  and 
I  have  looked  forward  to  meeting  with  you 
again  this  year.  But  it's  not  solely  becauae 
I  enjoyed  my  visit  a  year  ago  that  I  have  an- 
ticipated being  with  you  again.  Actually. 
I've  looked  forward  to  talking  to  you  today  , 
because  I  have  some  things  on  my  chest 
that  I  want  to  get  off. 

Your  efficient  secretary  and  my  good  friend. 
Sid  Carnlne.  has  taken  the  liberty  of  assign- 
ing to  me  the  topic  "The  1948  Potato  Pro-- 
gram."  So  I  in  turn  am  going  to  take  the 
liberty  of  discussing  this  topic  In  my  own 
way.  I'm  not  going  to  go  into  this  year's 
program.  The  support  price  schedule  for  the 
early  potatoes  which  are  of  primary  interest 
to  you  has  already  been  announced,  together 
with  the  more  Important  features  of  the  pro- 
gram. Details  of  the  provisions  of  the  1948 
early  potato  program  will  be  In  the  hands 
of  your  State  production  and  marlretlng  ad- 
ministration people  soon,  and  they  will  pas* 
the  information  along  to  you. 

What  I'm  going  to  do.  Instead  of  discussing 
program  details,  is  to  Indulge  myself  in  some 
plain  talking.  What  I'm  going  to  do  U  trade 
places  with  you  gentlemen.  Whenever  you 
have  encountered  something  In  a  potato 
program  with  which  you  found  yourselves  In 
disagreement,  you  have  been  blunt,  direct, 
and  at  times  rough  In  your  criticism.  Well, 
today.  I'm  going  to  speak  with  equal  frank- 
ness. I  don't  expect  that  what  I'm  going 
to  say  will  make  you  happy,  but  I'm  sure  you 
will  recognize  that  each  of  us  ought  to  under- 
stand clearly  the  other's  position . 

ni  quote  you  a  couple  of  figures,  to«tart 
out.  Your  potato  goal  In  southern  Califor- 
nia this  year  Is  52,000  acres.  Your  planting 
InXentlons  Indicate  an  acreage  for  harvest  of 
75,000  acres.  On  an  acreage  basis,  that's 
about  57  percent  compliance.  On  a  grower 
basis.  It's  about  70  percent  compliance.  And 
looking  at  it  broadly  and  detachedly,  it's  a 
very  poor  compliance  record. 

This  certainly  looks  like  outright  disre- 
gard, by  one  segment  of  an  Industry,  of  pro- 
visions ot  a  national  program  designed  for 
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lo  In  Kem  County.  Calif.,  haa  lu  hcar- 
the  oTcr-aU  pouto  pi^tm.     It  may 
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APPENDIX  TO  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 


with  thia.  Secretary  ot  Agrl- 

Olnton  P.  Andenoo  on  Pebnaary  M 

nils  y«ar  again  afiriTeaiarl  a  letter  to  the 

and  Senate  Acrlealtural  Committees 

on  tJfe  rabject  of  pne»  support.    Corertng  the 

geacrally.  the  Secretary  emphasised 

the  Jvcbleaie  ot  potatoee. 

hia  MMv.  Seeretary  Anderaoo  pointed 
Lhat  farnMrs  were  deaervlnc  of  the  far- 
aeeujf  leclalation  which  aCcrded  them  baalc 
protection  tor  a  postwar  period  of  read- 
Jyrt^nant  to  peacettme  prodtictlon  scbedulee. 
be  eiBpbMlBSd.  (armen  do  not  wish,  any 
mori  than  does  the  rest  of  the  country,  to 
oont  Lnue  operating  under  a  froaen  pattern  of 
inflaUhle  price  supporu  which  can  under 
esfftitin  eaodltkaie  reetUt  in  a  waste  of  pro* 
duc^on  effort,  waste  of  mooey,  and  waste  ot 
sou. 

Sacretary    Anderson    recapitulated    In    his 
lett^  some  of  the  more  troubleeome  prob- 
encountcred    In    recent    yean    under 
potiko  prlce-eupport  opera  tlooa.    Outatsad 
Ing  ff  these  was  the  bv 

•urplua   of   the    1M6   crop. 

action  by  the  De- 
partlnent  to  handle  this  surplus,  more  than 
aS.OI  0.000  bosheU  were  lost  enUreiy.  And 
;  i  nst  at  tbe  prtee  support  prosnun  for 
crop  approximated  iMjOOCOOO. 

taken  by  the  Department 
prtee-eupport  coats  and  waste 
for  |be  1M7  crop.  Supporta  were  limited  to 
farmers  who  remained  within  potato- 
goals  and  better  qtiallty  potatoee 
Into  the  coounereUl  market, 
diversion  oooeantrated  on 
Theee  ef  orte  were  partly  euc- 
TIm  Departn^nt  has  not  been  cosn- 
to  remove  fnm  commercial  marketa 
as  a^uch  of  the  1»47  crop  as  It  did  of  the  IBM 
axkd  only  about  a  half  mlHtOB  bushels 
lost.  But  the  beet  current  estimate  la 
when  the  marketlnf  year  ends,  the  1M7 
prio  -support  operations  will  have  coat  about 
1.000. 
Tlie  fact  that  the  cttrrant  progvain  may 
that  much — MA.OOO.OOO— even  In  a  yaar 
pvoduetlon  was onlf  afew  mlllloa  buab* 
tba  foal.  and  vhan  all  practicable 
to  mlnlir^*^  costs  and 
I.  spotUshts  the  potato  problem.  It  Is 
ling  to  which  you  gentlemen  gathered 
today  should  give  a  good  deal  of 
tboiight.  And  while  you  are  thinking,  you 
mlgt  t  give  eoasMeration  alao  to  the  fact  that 
I  baa  not  as  yet  UMUcated  lU  wlU- 
to  eontlnue  SteagaU  price  support 
aftedjieeember  31. 

T\  i»  December  31  cut-off  date  affects  you 
In  CaUfomla — that  Its.  It  affects  you  in 
laU  crop  counties  this  year.  Moreover. 
«ba  i  you  people  do  here  In  California  thla 
on  early  potatoee  doea  affect  what  may 
to  the  entire  potato  Industry  fiv 
I  to  came.  It  would  be  well  for  you 
to  t^r  your  thinking  to  a  period  at  several 
and  not  to  a  aingle  year's  operations. 
Tdu  know,  when  you  get  to  looking  It  over. 
fou  kre  relaUvely  new  In  the  pouto  business. 
rtoai  19J5  to  1930  you  averaged  only  about 
fitOcq  acres  of  potatoes.     You  ve  come  a  long 


way  since  tben — a  mlghUy  long  way.  Kem 
County  now  accotints  for  about  80  percent  of 
the  total  southern  California  poUto  acreage. 
But.  despite  the  alae  of  your  operations,  now, 
you're  still  pretty  much  late-oomaa  In  the 
potato  buslnees. 

It  wasn't  until  1038  that  California  turned 
out  a  lOjOOO.OOO  buahel  crop.  That  year  Cali- 
fornia's acreage  was  33,000  and  you  produced 
10je0.000  buahela.  The  CalUornla  farm  price 
for  thoee  potatoee  was  about  51  cents  a  bush- 
el. There  was  no  Department  of  Agriculture 
price  support  for  that  crop,  and  1.041.000 
bushels  went  unharvested  because  of  market 
cnndltiona.  Tbe  Oovernment  did  not  buy 
them. 

Aerate  Jumped  to  89.000  In  1941.  but 
dropped  back  to  35.000  in  1942.  Then  It 
leaped  to  MjOOO  in  19iS.  with  production  of 
nearly  KJ0O.OOO  btishela.  In  1944  acreage 
Increased  to  04.000  and  production  to  22.750,- 
000  buahels.  Potatoee  were  looking  like  a 
crop,  tailor-made  for  southern  California. 
Yield  per  acre  waa  increasing — to  over  360 
bushels. 

In  1945  acrsags  was  stepped  up  to  TSjOCO; 
total  prodtxtloD  went  to  33.360.000  buahels. 
In  1944  acreage  soared  to  81.000.  Production, 
with  a  yield  per  acre  of  410  btishels,  was  33.- 
210^)00  bushels.  And  the  Oovernment.  as 
you  gentlemen  well  remember,  bought  plenty 
of  your  potatoes. 

Then  last  year,  In  1947.  you  pulled  back  a 
little.  Tour  acreage  can>e  down  to  62,000 
and  your  production  dropped  down  to  20.- 
040.000  buahels.  I  think  you  were  a  little 
wary  of  the  acreage  goal  provlalon  of  the 
potato  price-support  progrsm. 

Now  this  year.  1948.  your  recommended 
goal  for  southern  California  Is  52,000  acres. 
You  have  Indicated  that  your  actual  acreage 
will  be  cloecr  to  75.000  acrea. 

That,  of  course.  Is  up  to  you.  It's  your 
gamble.  You  probably  think  you're  going  to 
hit  the  jackpot,  liaybe  you're  right — and 
maybe  you're  wrong.  I'm  sure  I  don't  know 
how  your  gamble  will  turn  out.  But.  If  the 
gamble  you  are  taking  on  the  dlspoeal  of  your 
crop.  In  view  of  the  western  late  crop  situa- 
tion, provea  wrong  I  don't  see  where  you'll 
have  much  of  a  reasonable  baals  to  aak  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  to  bail  you  out. 
If  you  guess  wrong.  It  will  be  your  problem. 

I  hope  you  will  bear  this  statement  In 
mind.  If  you  choose  to  disregard  the  goal 
provlalons  of  the  national  potato  program — 
and  your  planting  Intentions  have  Indicated 
that  you  may  have  overplanted  yotir  goal  by 
many  thousands  of  acres  this  year— then  I 
hope  you  have  made  plans  for  handling  the 
production  that  acreage  will  bring  forth. 


CantlitiMis  ia  GcmikBy 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOSEPH  P.  O'HARA 


or  Motifi 
IN  THB  HOUSE  OP  R 


A-nVES 


Tnesdav.  AprU  6.  1949 

Mr.  O'HARA.  Mr.  Speaker,  ever  since 
the  announcement  of  the  Morgenthau 
plan  I  have  been  concerned,  as  have 
others  of  mj  colleagues  and  many  of  our 
fellow  cltisens.  over  the  conditions  in 
Germany. 

Judge  Joseph  J.  Iforiarty  of  the  eighth 
Judicial  district  of  Minnesota  has  recent- 
ly made  an  extended  wlttt  to  Oennany. 
Ttie  following  \s  a  newspaper  account  of 
the  speech  made  by  him  on  March  23  at 
New  nim.  Minn.,  and  under  the  leave  to 
extend  my  remarks  in  the  Ricoao  I  alao 
Include  a  resolution  which  was  unani- 


mously adopted  by  an  audience  of  ove*  a 
thousand  persons  at  New  Ulm,  Minn.,  and 
a  resolution  of  the  village  of  Winst?d, 
Minn.,  concerning  the  same  subject,  ai:  of 
which  will  be  of  great  interest  to  tlvxe 
who  are  concerned  in  the  peace  of  iie 
world. 

The  newspaper  account  and   resolu- 
tions follow: 

[Prom    the    New    Dim    (Uinn  )    Review    of 
Uarch  26.  194«| 


MoeiAKTT  Mbsagz  Hailsd  bt  HTTWoane  at 
AaiioKT — Nxw  Ulm  Pnar  To  Adopt  Bpiak- 
xsa'  RsoovmT  Plan — Stasts  Baix  Roujmo 
A  solemn,  thoughtful  audience  packed  the 
armory  Tuesday  erenlng  to  hear  J\  dge 
Joseph  J.  ICorlarty.  Shakopee.  tell  of  co:idl- 
tloos  In  Oermany  and  present  bla  stiggeet  ons 
for  a  solution  of  the  problems.  That  same 
group  roared  its  approral  at  the  close  of  his 
address  and  roee  to  Its  feet  as  unanimous 
approval  was  given  to  three  resolution*  pro- 
posed by  Attorney  Tom  Strelsaguth,  This 
unanimous  decision  will  mark  New  Ulci  as 
the  first  city  to  express  Terbally  to  the  P"esl- 
dent.  Secretary  of  State.  Minnesota  Repre- 
sentatives and  Congressmen,  their  destn  for 
Immediate  action  In  Oermany,  according  to 
the  plan  of  Judge  Morlarty. 

John  Heymann.  C.  &  C.  president,  pre- 
sented Dr.  H.  I.  Schwermann.  recentlj  re- 
turned visitor  to  Oermany,  and  Attorney 
Strelsaguth,  who  In  turn  presented  Jjdge 
Morlarty. 

Dr.  Schwermann  outlined  his  erperltnces 
In  Oermany.  where  he  also  met  Judge  Mor- 
larty. and  described  the  want  and  suffrrlng 
of  the  German  people.  He  pointed  out  that 
skill  of  the  Oermans  and  tbe  need  of  lelng 
permitted  to  manufacture  and  produce.  De- 
claring that  the  black  market  tlourlshis  In 
DP  camps,  be  stressed  that  there  was  a  dif- 
ference between  displaced  persons  and  -efu- 
gees.  Ba  also  declared  that  exchange  of 
needed  products  between  the  border  coun- 
tries and  Oermany  would  alleviate  the  :om- 
merclal  standstUI  to  which  the  country'  has 
been  reduced. 

MOaiABTT'S    MISSION 

Attorney  Strelssguth  explained  that  Judge 
Morlarty  has  a  mission  and  that  Is  to  do 
something  about  conditions  In  Oermany. 
The  04-year-oid  district  Judge  lost  a  son 
Mazlnne.  a  Navy  pilot.  In  World  War;  another 
son,  Pat,  came  back,  only  to  return  to  Oer- 
many to  organise  the  first  boys'  club  tn  the 
country.  In  this  way  the  Judge  learned  first- 
hand about  conditions  In  Germany:  he 
wanted  an  otBcial  mission  to  go  therf  and 
bring  the  Information  he  gleaned  to  ather 
Amerlccns.  He  was  given  that  mlssUn  by 
the  President  of  the  United  States;  vhen- 
ever  needed  he  waa  given  military  escort  and 
he  was  the  first  man  to  enter  Oerman3  who 
was  given  the  right  of  free  fpeech.  Every 
word  01  his  report,  submitted  to  Pretldent 
Truman  Is  true.  What  he  asks  and  wan  s  Is  a 
country-wide  program  which  will  appro  .'e  his 
plan  for  givlxvg  the  people  of  Oermany  the 
same  chance  to  work  out  their  salvation  In 
the  world,  as  we  In  America. 

Judge  Morlarty  told  of  the  work  wltt  Ger- 
man youth  and  tben  launched  Into  an  ac- 
eoont  ot  condlUons  as  he  saw  them  la  the 
war-torn  cities  of  Oermany.  He  told  (Tf  the 
dead  bodies  still  burled  In  the  debris  and  still 
being  sought;  of  the  thousands  yet  unjecov- 
ered  In  the  tunnels  of  Berlin,  which  were 
flooded  by  Hitler's  orders  In  order  tc  shut 
off  the  Rupaians. 


IAN    PSOPLX    NOT   TO    KLAUZ 

"The  German  people  had  nothing  to  do 
with  the  war,"  declared  the  speaker.  A  po- 
litical organisation  In  control  did  the  same 
thing  that  la  now  happening  In  Poland.  Pln- 
land.  Rumania,  and  Csechoslovakla  under 
KwslaV  ptaBs.  Said  be,  "Tht  entire  situa- 
tion there  Is  working  out  according  to  Heniy 
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Morgenthau's  plana,  after  leaving  the  Treas- 
ury Department  for  the  State.  Why  didn't 
we  stop  Morgenthau?  Why  wasn't  something 
done  to  -stop  what  happened  to  the  German 
people?  Why  wasn't  something  done  abcut 
Poland.  Finland,  and  the  other  countries? 
I'll  tell  you  why.  We  didn't  know  about  It 
until  after  It  happened." 

Quoting  a  press  corresprandent  with  whom 
he  talked  while  in  Oermany  Morlarty  said, 
•Morgenthau's  hand\  are  dripping  with 
blood;  but  If  we  are  called  upon  to  fight 
RtRsia,  more  blood  will  be  on  his  hands. 
If  we  are  to  survive,  we  must  change  Jiate 
and  desire  for  extermination  of  people  to 
rebuilding  and  rehabilitation  of  people. ' 

What  is  the  matter  In  Germany?  Mor- 
genthau's plan  to  delndustrlallze  the  coun- 
try Is  exactly  what  Russia  wants.  Every 
plant  Is  a  military  potential.  Why  don't 
the  German  people  go  to  work?  "What 
with?"  There  is  a  policy  of  extermination 
that  goes  on  all  of  the  time.  People  are  al- 
ways hungry:  they  want  to  work  if  they  have 
tools  or  equipment,  but  all  of  that  Is  military 
potential  and  has  been  swept  Into  Russia. 

Over  eight  or  ten  thousand  persons  are 
dying  from  starvation  each  month.  Judge 
Morlarty  pointed  out  th.nt  New  Ulm  and  the 
towns  in  the  various  communities  In  Minne- 
sota have  done  an  outstanding  Job  In  send- 
ing packages  to  the  needy  and  urged  that 
more  be  sent.  It  Is  distributed  by  the  Army 
and  right  there  ir.  where  he  asked  a  question 
that  has  been  asked  repeatedly  in  America. 
What  happens  to  the  food?  There  was  a 
crop  failure  in  German,  last  year.  The 
swivel  chair  experts  figured  that  60  percent 
of  the  normal  crop  was  raised  but  they  made 
a  mistake  of  40  percent  In  their  estimate. 

There  are  no  trains,  they  were  taken  to 
Russia,  except  one  leading  out  of  Important 
towns.  "Who  took  them  off?"  "The  United 
States  of  America."  answered  Morlarty. 
The  food  Is  taken  by  the  black  market  and 
sold  at  prices  that  the  average  person  can- 
not pay.  Bacon  Is  $30  a  pound  on  the  black 
market;  an  egg  (after  it  has  been  kept  in  the 
United  States  2  years)  costs  15  cents  and  a 
suit  of  clothes  costs  $700.  The  racketeers  of 
the  world  run  the  black  market  and  this 
originates  right  In  the  DP  camps.  The 
racketeers  of  Europe — the  convicts.  Com- 
munists, the  worst  of  criminals  are  waiting 
and  biding  their  time  to  come  to  America. 
We  dont  want  them  In  Minnesota  or  the 
United  States.  If  the  German  mark  Is  sta- 
bilized, the  racketeers  will  own  Germany. 
America  cannot  afford  to  see  the  extermi- 
nation of  the  German  race,  If  we  do  we  will 
lose  our  liberty. 

Russia  Is  at  one  end  of  the  balance  beam; 
America  at  the  other,  the  pivot  point  Is 
where  the  fate  of  sixty  or  eighty  thousand 
people  rests.  Which  way  will  It  go?  Stalin 
knows  it — Morgenthau  knows  It — but  we  can 
do  something  about  It. 

MOHIABTT'S    PtAN 

Judge  Morlarty  suggested  that  the  Presi- 
dent have  a  long-range  policy  against  Rus- 
sia and  demand,  now.  that  Russia  give  back 
Into  the  German  zone  the  territory  which 
they  occupy.  He  urged  that  a  democratic 
form  of  government  be  set  up  and  that  Ger- 
man currency  t>e  stabilized.  Germany  Is  one 
of  the  economic  units  and  this  would  be 
a  stronghold  against  communism.  He  asked 
that  the  people  of  America  back  up  resolu- 
tions which  would  bring  this  about.  If  It 
means  county  organization  tills  Is  what  we 
must  do. 

After  visiting  the  places  of  suffering  and 
misery,  where  utter  desolation  stalks.  Judge 
Morlarty  stated  that  Germany  Is  not  God- 
less. Churches  are  being  rebuilt,  when  a 
preference  Is  given  to  rehabilitate  buildings. 
"They  are  teaching  Christ  from  the  ruins 
that  the  Godlessness  of  Hitler  brought  upon 
a  blessed  land." 

A  warning  came  from  the  stern-faced  man. 
who  chose  to  see  Oermany  the  hard  way  at 


his  own  expense,  that  he  might  bring  back, 
to  his  own  country  the  message  heard  at 
the  armory.  But  there  was  a  warning  for 
America,  too.  "Be  careful  that  God  remains 
In  our  midst,"  he  charged.  "Maybe,  like 
Germany,  too  many  pink  Communists  In 
the  State  Department,  should  be  moved  out; 
along  with  them  should  go  the  eager  beavers 
below.  Let's  establish  a  government  by  God- 
fearing people."  How  can  you  get  alorg 
In  a  democracy  without  God?  We  recognize 
God.  The  Constitution  and  the  courts  were 
founded  upon  a  recognition  of  God.  Amer- 
ica needs  help  to  maintain  that  conscious- 
ness. 

In  presenting  the  resolutions  which  were 
adopted  unanimously  In  favor  of  the  Morl- 
arty plan.  Attorney  Strelssguth  said  that  he 
would  ask  the  C  and  C  to  appoint  a  com- 
mittee to  select  a  collection  center  In  the 
county  where  food  and  clothing  for  the 
relief  of  the  German  people  could  be  brought 
and  sent  out. 

Judge  Morlarty  was  feted  at  a  dinner  at 
Turner  Hall  that  evening  In  honor  of  his 
sixty-fourth  birthday.  Even  a  birthday  cake 
centered  the  table  where  business  and  pro- 
fessional men  gathered  to  pay  tribute  to 
one  of  Minnesota's  outstanding  citizens. 
Attorney  Strelssguth  was  host  for  the  event. 

(Prom  the  New  Ulm  (Minn.)  Dally  Journal  of 
March  24,  1948 1 

Mass  Meeting  Demands  United  States  Aid 
Germany  To  H.\lt  Communist  M.\rch^ 
MoRiAHTT's  Talk  Brings  Action  Here — 
Must  Aid  Germany  ob  Lose  Own  Liberty, 
Shakopee  Judge  Says 

Residents  of  New  Ulm  and  surrounding 
towns  present  at  a  public  mass  meeting  at  the 
New  Ulhi  armory  Tuesday  night  had  taken 
the  lead  today  in  recommending  that  the 
United  States  give  Increased  aid  to  Germany 
as  a  means  of  stemming  the  western  push  of 
the  Communists  in  Europe. 

The  action  came  In  approval  of  three  reso- 
lutions by  approximately  1,000  people  after 
they  had  heard  two  recent  European  visi- 
tors— Efr.  Henry  E.  Schwermann  of  New  Ulm 
and  District  Judge  Joseph  J.  Morlarty  of 
Shakopee — describe  conditions  In  Germany. 
Thomas  O.  Strelssguth,  New  Ulm  attorney, 
long-time  professional  associate  of  Judge 
Morlarty,  and  a  former  Justice  of  the  Minne- 
sota Supreme  Court,  drew  up  the  resolutions 
approved  enthusiastically  by  the  crowd. 

The  meeting  opened  at  8  o'clock  following 
a  short  concert  by  the  New  Ulm  Municipal 
Band  under  the  direction  of  Ray  Meidl. 
John  Heymann,  pcesident  of  the  New  Ulm 
Civic  and  Commerce  Association,  presided  at 
the  meeting. 

Dr.  Schwermann  reviewed  his  trip  to  Ger- 
many, a  talk  which.  In  Its  essentials,  was 
much  the  same  as  he  has  given  in  several 
previous  appearances. 

President  Heymann,  following  Schwer- 
mann's  talk,  called  upon  Attorney  Strelss- 
guth to  Introduce  the  Shakopee  Judge. 

Morlarty,  In  a  typical,  fighting  address, 
made  such  an  impression  and  aroused  such 
Interest  that  when  a  voluntary  offering  was 
taken  at  the  end  of  the  meeting,  $205  was 
given. 

The  offering  was  collected  by  Frank  Nie- 
mann, Henry  N.  Somsen,  Jr.,  Carl  Witt,  and 
Nic  Retzlaff.  Nic  made  a  rush  trip  to  his 
hardware  store  to  get  four  children's  gaily 
painted  sand  pile  play  pails  which  resulted 
In  passing  the  paU  instead  of  passing  the 
plate. 

Judge  Morlarty  arrived  In  New  Ulm  early, 
and  his  friends  here  were  pleased  to  learn  he 
was  sharing  his  sixty-fourth  birthday  cele- 
bration with  them.  An  Informal  dinner  was 
held  In  honor  of  the  event,  and  a  birthday 
cake  was  served. 

Mr.  Strelssguth,  In  Introducing  Morlarty. 
reviewed  the  fact  that  Judge  Morlarty  had 
lost  a  son,  a  Navy  pilot.  In  the  last  war;  and 
that  another  son,  Sgt.  Patrick  Morlarty,  has 


become  wcxld -famous  for  his  German  boys' 
clubs,  in  which  more  than  100.000  boys  are 
now  enroUfd  In  Germany. 

Space  limitations  today  prohibit  a  complete 
report  on  Judge  Morlarty's  speech.  The  fol- 
lowing excerpts  wUl  give.  It  Is  hoped,  an 
intelligent  outline  of  his  principle  points: 

The  war  was  caused  by  a  political  organi- 
zation which  got  Into  control  of  Oermany, 
which  tied  the  people  hand  and  foot.  As  well 
ask,  why  didn't  the  people  of  Czechoslovakia. 
Romania.  Poland,  and  now  Finland,  stop 
their  leaders  from  going  over  to  totalitarian- 
ism.    "Gone  from  the  top,"  tbe  Judge  said. 

As  well  aisk,  he  declared,  why  didn't  we.  the 
American  people,  do  something  about  Roose- 
velt's commitments  at  Teheran  and  Yalta 
and  Truman's  pledges  at  Potsdam. 

Secretary  of  Treasury  Morgenthau  dom- 
ineered the  United  States  State  Department 
Into  a  policy  of  extermination  In  Germany. 
Why  didn't  we  stop  Morgenthau? 

A  Chicago  news  correspondent  told  Morl- 
arty, "Morgenthau's  hands  are  drlppUig  with 
the  blood  of  the  German  people  today." 
And,  Morlarty  asserted.  Morgenthau's  hands 
will  be  dripping  with  the  blood  of  American 
boys  if  this  country  has  to  resort  to  arms  to 
halt  Joe  Stalin. 

Eighty  percent  of  the  black  market  In  Ger. 
many  Is  operated  from  the  displaced  persons' 
camps — "criminals  waiting  to  be  brought 
into  the  bosom  of  America."  Governor 
Youngdahl  would  be  pleased  to  have  60  of 
these  families  in  Scott  County.  I  don't  know 
how  many  he  would  be  pleased  to  have  in 
Brown  County,  but  I  do  know  the  60  we'd  get 
wouldn't  be  in  our  county  24  hours.  We'd 
run  'em  out." 

Racketeers  of  the  world  have  centered 
themselves  in  Germany  to  get  In  on  the 
black  market.  "Where  the  carcass  Js.  there 
gather  the  vultvires."  Many  are  from  the 
United  States;  one  cleaned  up  $800,000  since 
September  1.  another  $400 .OCO. 

The  Russians  have  picked  Oermany  clean 
of  Industrial  potential.  We  let  them  have  the 
bread-basket  area  of  Oermany,  too.  Al- 
though It  Is  said  the  United  States  has 
changed  Its  policy  of  extermination,  it  has 
not  been  stopped.  Eight  thousand  to  10,000 
die  every  month  of  hunger  and  starvation. 

"America  cannot  afford  to  let  Oermany  go 
down.  If  we  permit  that,  we  will  lose  our 
own  liberty  Just  as  sure  as  we  sit  here 
tonight." 

Germany  Is  the  pivot  point  of  Europe. 
Stalin  knows  that.  Is  It  too  late?  Can  we 
about-face?  Yes.  I  told  President  Truman 
If  we  had  a  courageous  long-range  policy 
Russia  wouldn't  move. 

The  United  States  should  demand  Russia 
return  Its  sector,  and  a  democratic  condition 
formed  as  a  condition  of  the  Marshtdl  plan. 

Don't  think  for  one  minute  Germany  Is  a 
godless  nation.  They  are  teaching  Christ 
from  the  ruins. 

We've  got  too  many  pink  Communists  In 
the  State  Department.  It's  time  to  reestab- 
lish the  Government  In  the  hands  of  God- 
fearing people. 

At  a  mass  meeting  attended  by  over  a 
thousand  citizens  of  Brown,  Nicollet,  and 
adjoining  counties,  held  at  the  armory  in 
the  city  of  New  Ulm,  Minn.,  on  the  23d  day 
of  March  1948,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Civic  and  Commerce  Association  of  New  Ulm, 
the  following  resolution  was  unanimously 
adopted : 

"Whereas  uniform  official  and  unclDclal 
reports  on  present  conditions  in  Europe  in 
general,  and  Germany  In  particular.  Includ- 
ing the  reports  we  have  herrd  tonight  from 
the  Honorable  Joseph  J.  Morlarty,  Judge  of 
the  eighth  Judicial  district  of  the  State  of 
Minnesota,  and  Dr.  Henry  E.  Schwermann 
of  New  Ulm,  Minn.,  have  made  us  realise  the 
desperation  of  the  democratic  peoples  of 
Europe,  and  particularly  thoee  of  Oermany, 
and  have  clearly  shown  the  pressing  need  of 
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"I ,  Tttat  the  Dnlt«d  3Ut«s  apar*  no 
cr  t  in<te  and  w»at«  do  prvctous  Um«  In 

adaquaU  food.  doUxtng.  knd  medical 
for  tb*  •Urrtac  yople  of  GermanT. 
affordtnf  ttacm  an  opportunity  to 
and  healthy  !!▼«•; 
*^  That  the  United  States  take 
■tepi  to  Immediately  wipe  out  and 
ncnUy  euppraea  the  gigantic  "black 
in  completa  cootroi  of  the  food 
to  C  araany  and  <hm  of  the  ma)or  cbetacica 
to  i  a  aoonomlc  taaof ai  j .  and 

a    That  pending  the  adaption  of  a  peace 
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divided  tor  ■itoiiiiiinni      and  military 
I.  be  oooaolMBtod  and  organized  into 
itral    deiBUUaUc    fmaiument.    with 
clvii    and    admtnlatratlye    powara 
of  eo^erelgnty  Itaelf;  be  It  further 
1  leatUved.  That  a  copy  of  tbla  rcadutlon  be 
Ion  ardcd   to   tlie   Prealdent   of   the   United 
8ta^.  to  the  SecreUry  of  State,  to  our  8«n- 
and  Wepreaentatrvaa  In  Ca«igr«M.  and 
lencral   HueOner    of   the   United  Statea 
In  Oermany.  for  Immediate 
action  " 
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That  It  la  tha  unanunoua  oon- 
ot  thia  meaUng  that  aaflMthlng  ba 
» at  oaea  to  relieve  the  aUiaatlon  and  that 
raaolttUon  be  forthattll  torwardad  to 
P  OHaba.  tha  daly  elected  and 
of  Congreea  from  this  district. 
to  Bon.  Joaam  Ball  and  Bon.  Sdwabo  Tbts. 
the  duly  elected  and  acting  Sanatora  from  tha 
8ta  e  of  Itlnoeaota.  and  we  hereby  urge  tham 
anO  each  oi  tham.  aa  our  Bcpraaantatlvaa  in 
CoE  greaa.  to  forthwith  and  at  onca  bring  thia 
Imqortant  matter  to  the  attention  of  the 
to  the  end  that  something  be  dona 
at  (face  without  further  delay:  t>e  it  further 
'  tfsolved.  That  the  chairman  of  the  meet- 
llforthwlth  forward  this  resoltitlon  to  the 
kble  Joasp*  P  OHxaA.  Honorable 
Ball,  and  Honorable  Kowaao  Tht«." 


Hic  FcileraJ  Graal  For  E^ucatioo 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  EDWARD  G.  ROHRBOUGH 

or  wssr  fihumu 

C  r  THE  HOOSB  OT  BVaBHNTATIVai 

mesdoy.  AvrH  t.  194S 

Mr.    ROKRBOUOH.       Mr.    Speaker. 

that  I  may 
K  I  include 


an    editorial    from    the    Sunday    Star, 
Washington,  D.  C.  April  4.  1948: 


TO  HXTaaAWD  A  rTTML 

In  M  M-to-2S  vote  In  tevar  of  the  Taft 
atd>to'«dv>attoa  bill,  tha  SHiate  haa  taken 
action  to  bahalf  at  tha  HattooM 
aeet  the  potential  talent  of 
Ita  yotmg  folk. 

The  measure  haa  been  resisted  on  two  main 
grounds:  First,  on  the  ground  that  It  will 
eoat  too  much:  and  second,  on  the  ground 
that  It  will  open  the  door  to  Pederal  control 
of  adveatton.  On  both  eovaito.  howavar.  Sen- 
ator Tarr  and  lu  other  advocates  have  argtied 
pavauMtvely  to  tha  oontrary. 

Their  anawer  to  the  eoonomy-mlnded  la 
that  the  bill  constitutes  a  sound  Inveatment 
m  the  development  of  the  minds  of  America's 
young — a  Tital  natural  resource  that  Is  In 
danger  of  eroelon  wherever  primary  and  sec- 
ondary education  la  deficient.  Aa  for  the 
oontrol  power,  the  answer  la  that  the  blU 
gpaaneally  vesu  It  In  the  Statce,  even  to 
the  extent  of  detarmtalng  whether  any  of 
tha  PMeral  funds  are  to  be  uaed.  directly  or 
indirectly,  to  aupport  the  operations  of  pri- 
vate or  sectarian  schools. 

What  the  Senate  has  ?ot«d  to  do  1b  simply 
to  deal  with  a  situation  In  which  many  of 
our  citlea  and  towna  are  running  tnadaqtuta 
BChooia  because  they  cannot  afford  anything 
better.  They  are  located  In  the  >ess  proe- 
Mroua  Statea — Statee  that  are  unable,  by 
WMUwiTea.  to  finance  the  minimum  Job  that 
needs  to  ba  don*  Thry  may  allot  rs  large 
a  percentaga  of  their  Income  to  this  field  as 
do  the  richer  onea.  but  still  they  lag  be- 
hind and  their  chiidrtn  do  not  have  nearly 
the  same  edwaatliMil  Ofportunlty  as  cbll* 
dren  elaawhara.  Tbae,  for  evampUi  Miaata« 
sippi's  eafeeaMag  outlay  u  U«a  than  M6 
year  par  «MM.  aa  against  more  than 
In  Itaw  •areay. 

Wh<illr  apart  from  tiM  IMI  Uwl  MMll  (n< 
teraiala    sducatloBal    dtoPMMMa    SMMfe    tha 


i  par 


tor  alt,  itoaf  IMMita  a  mmimtam  IMH  mtol 

earuialv  ba  uking  its  toll  ut  poiantisl  uient. 
Tha  loll  oiay  not  be  maaauratole  in  terma 
tt  dollan  and  MMa.  but  eertalnly  It  adda 
vp  to  the  vaaM  of  a  grsat  human  reaouree, 
a  waeto  that  needs  to  be  ohaefcad  every  bit 
aa  much  as  the  erosion  of  e«r  aoll.  Accord- 
tngly.  to  cope  with  ths  prafelaai.  the  Senate 
would  have  the  Federal  Oovernment  Rrant 
to  the  Statea  a  minimum  of  95  annually 
child  and  a  maximum  of  about 
aid  program  that  would  cost  ap- 
proalmataly  tSOO.000.000  In  lU  first  year. 

This  woVM  not  equalize  Interstate  educa- 
tional opportonttlee.  but  It  would  Improve 
them  subetantlally  where  they  are  deficient. 
Kverytbiag  eonsldered.  Its  supporters  have 
made  an  e»re11ent  case  for  the  view  that 
the  House  will  be  practicing  good  husbandry 
If  It  follows  the  Senate's  lead  In  adopting  the 
program. 


Hcary   A.  WalUce  fd  the  CoaiMuaists 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PETE  JARMAN 

or  iiAaaMi 
IN  THS  HOUSB  OF  RlPKBSn 

JmuAay.  AprU  6,  194i 

Mr.  JARMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  It  la 
common  knowJedge.  I  believe,  that  the 
ffreatest  threat  to  world  peace,  to  our 
way  of  life  and  to  western  civilization. 
Is  the  threat  of  Communist  domination 
and  the  well-known  desire  ol  Rvaaia  to 
nuike  a  potted  state  of  tbe  warM.  It  is 
equallsr  rcaltasd  that  Rwsla  bag  un- 


fortunately sticceeded  In  thl8  effort  In 
many  countries  In  which  only  from  5  to 
not  over  20  percent  of  the  population  are 
Communist.  She  bores  from  within, 
secures  control  of  the  police,  destroys 
Inspect  for  the  Parliament,  which,  as  you 
know,  is  similar  to  our  Congress,  replaces 
the  patriotic  democratic  members  with 
Communist  stooges  and  takes  over. 

Unfortunately  there  are  prominent 
citiiens  of  our  country  who  do  not  call 
themselves  Communists  but  are  greatly 
contributing  toward  the  success  of  this 
Infamous  effort.  Of  them,  I  consider 
Henry  A.  Wallace  to  be  the  outstanding 
one.  In  fact.  I  think  he  convinced 
practically  all  who  heard  his  testimony 
before  our  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  in 
February  that  such  is  the  case.  Before 
quoting  therefrom,  it  should  be  stated 
that  the  annual  propo.sed  costs  of  the 
Marshall  plan,  or  ERP.  Is  approximately 
$5,300,000,000  which  Mr.  Wpllace  pre- 
tends to  believe,  by  using  very  dubious 
argument  indeed,  would  be  $18,000,000,- 
000  Instead.  I  quote  from  his  testi- 
mony: 

Mr.  Jaaacait.  Tou  spoka  of  a  blueprint  for 
paaaa.  I  believe  you  would  be  the  last  to 
feel  that  you  have  a  monopoly  on  your  desire 
for  peace.  I  believe  you  would  agree  that 
ethers  also  want  peace  even  though  they  ap- 
proach It  from  a  different  route. 
Mr  Wallaoi.  That  is  right,  sir. 
Mr.  Jabman.  Tou  spoke  of  tha  march  of 
peopla  tverywhere  to  a  new  light  free  of  re- 
action. Tou  rafar  to  tha  old  deal  in  Burope. 
Tou  rafar  to  eeeoonla  gauieiters. 

Mow.  Is  this  peace  that  you  have  in  mind 
the  type  of  paaaa  which  now  eii«(«  in  eouO' 
triM  MMb  aa  OlsaltoMtovaiiia,  Hungary,  Itu* 
menu  and  parHMlarly  ttuigariar 

Mr  WAiXATfl  Feate  u  a  very  iMkult  thing 
to  attain,  aa  wa  all  know.  I  aertalntr  »tn 
against  a  peace  that  U  oMaliMd  by  any  type 
of  totalttarlaiium  Howaaar,  we  have  to  sp« 
proarh  tha  prtiblsm  from  the  esUtlng  situa- 
ttoa  and  tha  keystone  to  i>caee  at  ths  prea* 
ant  tlma  fundamentally  la  an  underatandlag 
between  the  United  States  snd  Russia. 

Mr  jAaMAN.  That  iMtng  true,  du  you  really 
tlitnk  It  la  fair — haarlng  la  mind  that  '..e  al- 
ways have  had  national  defenae  in  this  coun- 
try, and  I  hope  we  always  wUl— w«  always 
have  bad  a  certain  expense  for  our  Army  and 
Navy  even  In  peace  to  Include  the  entire 
military  expense  In  your  statement  of  the 
expense  of  the  BRP  for  this  year? 

Mr.  Wallacx.  Tou  can  add  up  all  the  varl- 
OTM  Items  and  then  subtract  the  amount  we 
spent  for  the  military  prior  to  World  War  II, 
and  rtlll  have  more  than  $18,000,000,000. 

Mr.  Jaucam.  Tou  did  do  that  In  your  fig- 
ures? 

Mr.  Waluke.  I  did  not  go  Into  the  full  de- 
tails but  you  will  find  If  you  subtract  tha 
aaaount  spent  in  1939  you  stUl  have  over 
•  18.000.000.000. 

Mr.  jABAfAM.  I  do  not  knuw  what  the 
bttdget  was  In  1939.  Tou  do  not  charge  aU 
at  that  tncreaes — wa  have  had  a  war  in  tbe 
itlnu  tha  peace  of  which  has  not  been 
and  eaaaaquently  have  occupation 
I  la  Sunpa  aad  Asia,  which  was  not  true 
do  not  charge  aU  of  that  In- 
to BIP,  do  you7 
Mr.  WAU.ACS.  No:  not  tbe  Interest  on  the 

and  that  aort  of  thing,  no. 
Mr.  JaaasAM    I  mean  the  natkmal  delenae; 
the  •lljOOOjOOO.OOO  for  national  defense? 
Mr.  WaixacK.  Tea;  I  Included  It  alL 
Mr.  JAMMAM.  Tou  Included  thatf 
Mr.  Waixacs.  That  U  right. 
tir.  JsmuAM    I  Jost  do  not  aec   how  you 
arrive  at  that  conclusion 

Mr.  Waixacs.  It  )UBt  depends  cm  the  point 
of  view.  air. 
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Mr.  Jarman.  From  my  viewpoint  I  hope  you 
are  sounder  in  some  of  your  other  presenta- 
tions than  I  think  you  are  In  that  one. 

Mr.  Waixaci.  Well,  why  are  we  spending 
all  this  money  for  the  military?  I  will  say 
this  for  the  military— you  are  evidently  a 
very  good  friend  of  the  military. 

Mr.  Jaxman.  I  am  primarily  a  friend  of 
this  country. 

The  witness  alsc  said  in  reply  to  Mrs. 
Bolton  : 

Mr.  Wallacx.  No;  I  do  not  think  It  possible 
to  say  specifically  what  the  approach  would 
be.  Tbe  method  of  It  seems  to  me  to  be 
quite  clear;  •  •  •  second;  that  there  must 
be  a  meeting  by  the  new  President  and  the 
head  of  tbe  Russian  Government,  Premier 
Sulln. 

I  al50  quote  the  practically  identical 
reference  In  the  initial  advertisement  of 
my  opponent  in  the  congressional  race 
now  in  progress: 

I  am  convinced  that  personal  talks  be- 
tween the  Prealdent  and  Premier  Stalin 
should  be  renewed. 

A  recent  Drew  Pearson  column  said : 

It  looks  as  If  Henry  Wallace's  third  party 
Is  now  acting  on  direct  orders  from  Moscow, 


Federal  Aid  to  Education 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HENDERSON  UNHAM 

or  atoaaiA 

IN  THE  MOUll  or  MmUBrrATIVBf 

Tuendnv.  AprU  t.  t94$ 

Mr.  LANHAM.  Mr.  Bptakar,  I  am  to- 
day introducini  into  tht  Record  an  ar* 
UeU  which  appearad  In  tha  April  4  adU 
tton  of  tha  Waihlnf  ton  Sunday  Hiar,  an- 
tltled,  "To  Htuband  a  Vital  Reaouree," 

I  agree  entirely  with  thia  editorial  and 
hope  that  the  CongreM  will  heed  Iti 
advice. 

TO    HtTBBAND    A    VITAL    RESOUBCK 

In  Its  68-to-23  vote  In  favor  of  the  Taft 

ald-to-educatlon  bill,  the  Senate  has  taken 

.enlightened  action  In  behalf  of  the  Nation's 

greatest  single  asset— the  potential  talent  of 

Ita  young  folk. 

The  measure  has  been  resisted  on  two  main 
grounds:  First,  on  tbe  ground  that  It  wlU 
coet  too  much;  and  second,  on  the  ground 
that  It  will  open  the  door  to  Federal  control 
of  education.  On  both  counta.  however. 
Senator  Tatt  and  Its  other  advocates  have 
argued  persuasively  to  the  contrary. 

Their  answer  to  the  economy-minded  Is 
that  the  bill  constitutes  a  sound  Investment 
In  the  development  of  the  minds  of  America's 
young — a  vital  natural  resource  that  Is  In 
danger  of  erosion  wherever  primary  and  sec- 
ondary education  is  deficient.  As  for  the 
control  power,  the  answer  Is  that  the  bill 
specifically  vesU  It  In  the  States,  even  to  the 
extent  of  determining  whether  any  of  the 
Federal  funds  are  to  be  used,  directly  or  In- 
directly, to  support  the  operations  of  private 
or  aectarlan  schools. 

What  the  Senate  has  voted  to  do  Is  simply 
to  deal  with  a  si.uatlon  In  which  many  of 
our  cities  and  towns  are  running  inadequate 
schools  because  they  cannot  afford  anything 
better.  They  are  located  In  the  leas-prosper- 
ous Statea — States  that  are  unable,  by  them- 
selves, to  finance  the  minimum  Job  that  needs 
to  be  done.  They  may  allot  as  large  a  per- 
centage of  their  Income  to  this  field  as  do 


the  richer  ones,  but  still  they  lag  behind  and 
their  children  do  not  have  nearly  the  same 
educational  opporttuilty  as  children  else- 
where. Thus,  for  example,  Mississippi's 
schooling  outlay  Is  less  than  $45  per  year  per 
child,  as  against  more  than  $198  In  New 
Jersey. 

Wholly  apart  from  the  fact  that  such  In- 
terstate educational  disparities  mock  the 
democratic  concept  of  equal  opportunities  for 
all,  they  Indicate  a  condition  that  must  cer- 
tainly be  taking  Its  toll  of  potential  talent. 
The  toll  may  not  be  measurable  In  terms  of 
dollars  and  cents,  but  certainly  It  adds  up  to 
the  waste  of  a  great  human  resource,  a  waste 
that  needs  to  be  checked  every  bit  as  much 
as  the  erosion  of  our  soil.  Accordingly,  to 
cope  with  the  problem,  the  Senate  would  have 
the  Federal  Government  grant  to  the  States 
a  minimum  of  $5  annually  per  school  child 
and  a  maximum  of  about  $25 — an  aid  program 
that  would  cost  approximately  $300,000,000 
in  Its  first  year. 

This  would  not  equalize  Interstate  educa- 
tional opportunities,  but  It  would  Improve 
them  substantially  where  they  are  deficient. 
Everything  considered,  ita  supporters  have 
made  an  excellent  case  for  the  view  that  the 
House  will  be  practicing  good  husbandry  If 
It  follows  the  Senate's  lead  In  adopting  the 
program. 


Local  Government  in  Rererit 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CUIR  ENGLE 

or  cALiroxMiA 

IN  THB  MOU8I  Of  RXPRB«BNTATIVB8 

TucKdav,  April  8.  194S 

Mr  ENOLE  of  California.  Mr,  Spaakar, 
for  Mrvfral  yrara  I  have  bprn  aaylnf 
that  local  government  u  dyfriB  at  tha 
root*,  The  reMon  U  that  both  Slate  and 
county  governmvnta  have  failed  to  pro- 
vide adequaia  aalarlai  for  people  who 
would  like  to  give  their  time  to  public 
aervlce.  It  U  coitlng  the  government 
closest  to  the  people  much  of  Iti  prevloui 
strength  and  Influence.  This  Is  a  tend- 
ency away  from  the  kind  of  government 
we  want  because  It  tends  to  centralize 
both  administration  and  power  in  Wash- 
ington. In  addition,  it  encourages  medi- 
ocrity in  all  branches  of  what  local  gov- 
ernment is  left. 

A  fair  example  of  this  is  the  recent  re- 
tirement of  State  Senator  Oliver  Carter 
in  my  district  from  the  California  State 
Legislature.  State  Senator  Carter  is  one 
of  the  ablest  and  most  promising  young 
men  in  California  government.  But  he 
has  had  to  get  out  because  financially  he 
simply  could  not  stand  the  pressure.  It 
is  unfortunate  that  State  government  in 
California  is  losing  the  services  of  an  es- 
pecially able  man.  It  is  also  significant 
of  a  trend  throughout  the  United  States 
which  has  real  implications  affecting  the 
fundamental  philosophy  of  American 
government.  An  editorial  in  the  Red- 
ding Record  of  March  8,  1948,  in  regard 
to  Senator  Carter  pretty  clearly  defines 
the  situation  and  I  offer  it  at  this  point 
in  the  Record: 

WHT  WE  LOSE  SENATOR  CABTEa 

Shasta  and  Trinity  Counties  have  had  the 
good  fortune  to  have  an  outstanding  man 
as  their  State  senator  since  1941.  It  has 
teen    California's    good    fortune,    too,    and 


State  Senator  Oliver  Z.  Carter  Is  recognized 
throughout  the  State  as  one  of  the  ablest 
and  fairest  men  In  the  legislature.  He  has  a 
talent  for  Isglslatlve  work.  By  any  standard, 
he  Is  one  of  the  top  two  or  three  men  in  the 
lawmaking  branch  of  the  State  government. 
Some  capltol  newspapermen,  who  are 
shrewd  Judges  of  men,  rate  him  No.  1.  and 
so  do  such  big  and  liberal  men  as  Senator 
Chris  Jespersen  of  Aiascadero.  He  has  the 
confidence  and  respect  of  such  men  as  Sen- 
ator George  Hatfield,  whom  he  has  opposed 
on  many  major  Issues,  and  In  turn  has  great 
respect  for  Hatfield.  (Carter  thinks  Hatfield 
has  more  legislative  savvy  than  any  other 
man  In  Sacramento  ) 

Carter  Is  a  Democrat  and  Governor  Warren 
Is  a  Republican,  but  the  Governor,  too,  ad- 
mires the  senator  from  the  second  district. 
It  was  Carter,  rather  than  a  man  from  the 
Governors  own  party,  who  succeeded  In  get- 
ting a  highway  construction  measure  passed, 
after  It  appeared  to  have  been  killed  by 
lobbying  presure.  Carter's  skill  at  parlia- 
mentary procedure  and  his  ability  to  organ- 
ize other  men  resulted  In  tbe  program  of  aid 
for  county  road  systems,  and  allocation  of 
highway  money  to  rural  counties. 

In  our  opinion  Carter  Is  a  brilliant  man, 
morally  and  Intellectually  honest,  and  warm 
of  heart — a  liberal  In  tbe  best  sense  of  the 
word.    He  will  be  hard  to  replace. 

Tet.  though  he  thorotighly  enjoys  law- 
making, he  haa  had  to  give  up  the  position 
at  a  time  when  his  reelection  could  almost  ba 
taken  for  granted.  The  problem  Is  financial. 
We  pay  our  senators  only  |1 ,300  a  year,  That 
means  any  man  who  haK  real  ability  has  to 
make  n  big  personal  aucrince  If  he  takes  the 
Job.  Tlie  legliilRttirc  now  holds  a  session 
every  year,  and  URunlly  special  seMlons  ba« 
eldea  In  between  sosalons  there  are  com* 
mittee  meetings  and  invMtlaations,  taking 
the  senaiori  and  aaeemblymen  away  frmn 
thair  hotnM  and  busineoaes,  That  )ust 
doe«n't  let  a  man  make  an  adequate  infl<»me. 
Tbera  la  our  dilemma.  We  aapaet  abllltf 
and  hotiaaty  from  our  tlMlad  rapreaentatlvaa. 
But  wa  don't  pay  thMH  tnough  su  thay  ean 
makfl  n  ftitl'ttme  earaar  of  govarnmant.  and 
we  keep  tbem  so  buay  that  tbay  can't  keep 
a  private  bimliieM  gmng,  Tbara  are  ways  a 
legislator  can  get  by,  of  course.  He  ean  keep 
his  oonnaetlon  with  a  law  firm,  and  even 
appear  before  State  agehcles  as  attorney  for 
persons  asking  favors.  But  that  involves 
iMlng  his  public  position  for  private  gain: 
It  Is  morally  questionable,  and  something 
Carter  has  refused  to  do.  Another  thing,  of 
course,  Is  to  take  outright  bribes  or  dona- 
tions of  campaign  funds  from  sources  that 
win  ask  favors  In  return.  That,  too,  Is  some- 
thing Carter  won't  do.  and  that  voters  don't 
want  their  representatives  doing. 

It's  too  late,  of  course,  to  do  anything  to 
keep  Carter  in  the  senate.  His  friends  have 
feared  he  would  retire,  and  have  urged  him 
to  remain,  but  he  can't  take  the  financial 
sacrifice  any  longer.  But  we  can.  If  we  want 
good  government,  back  a  movement  to  pay 
our  legislators  enough  so  that  the  positions 
will  be  attractive  to  able  men,  and  enough 
so  that  an  honest  man  can  aflord  to  stay  In 
government. 


Tbe  Marshall  Plan 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANCIS  J.  LOVE 

OF  WEST  VIKCINIA 

IN  THK  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  AprU  6.  1948 

Mr.  LOVE.     Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 


i 
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Indide  the  foliowlnx  editorial  from  Um 
Wbflritng  <W.  Va.)  Intelligencer.  Iterch 
tl.  #48: 

im.  LOW  nKjTBvn 

tfaatty  warning  «m  givra  bj  Beprw nt> 

'UAmcm  J.  Lov*.  ItopubUean.  Ptrvt,  West 

In  an  addraM  ba  mad«  thla  vaak 

XTnltad  8t«t«a  House  at  Repraaenta- 

Ha  vaa  (UacoHlng  tba  ao-called  ICar- 

plaa.  or  IRP.  and  ita  affecu  oo  t&a 

bodftt  and  food  coau  of  tba  United 


to 
tlT«a 

aban 
rood 


tie 


to  bi 


tlin 


la 
oOc* 


•nUraty 


III 


«ar«4iied 
food 


we 
tbe 


quae  ion 
cannst 

gravi 
plan 


Hf 


that 

thelji 


«de 
dear 


tba  pending  bill.'  aald  Mr.  Lots. 

t3.188.000.00e  (over  13.000.000.000)    to 

apent  for  food  again.     It  ta  my  con- 

tbat  tbla  amount  aatlmatad  far  food 

too  blgb.     Tbc  coat  of  living  for 

workera.  acboot  teacbera.  wage  earnera. 

our  people  in  the  United  Statea  abould 

idered  before  are  continue  to  ablp  ea- 

eaporta  of  food   to  Europa   for   tbe 

Its  aontba.    •     •     •    Ifoat  certainly  tbe 

tood  prograa  abould  be  draaticaUy 

Tbe  eontlnuatlop  at  aucb  a  large 

propam  alao  ta  bound  to  keep  grocery 

hlgb." 

W4«n  our  Congraaaman  taltaa  tbia  atand 

b  illere  be  ta  ably  reflecting  tba  vlewa  of 

raat  majority  of  bia  conautuenta  here. 

ila^wbera.  too.     It  la  not  a  quaatlon  ot 

rUltngneaa  to  aid  Europe.     It  la  alao  a 

of  our  ability  to  aid  Korope.    If  we 

do  ao  wltbout  impoalug  uanaceaaarlly 

bardablpa  on  our  own  people,  tben  tba 

bad  better  be  abarply  reduced.  iX  not 

ned  altogether.    People  In  Kurope  wbo 

tbey  muat  work  to  eat  will  work  mucb 

under  tbe  impulae  of  abeer  naceealty. 


A  New  AifauBntrmliMi  h  Oar 
Hope  for  Peace 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  GEORGE  lUcKlNNON 


or  MOf 
THX  HOUSS  OP 


ATIVBS 


Tuetdaw.  AprU  9.  1949 


m.  MacKUfNOM.    Mr. 

County  RcTlev.  of  Hopklnft, 

..  on  April  1  pointed  out  editorially 
If  the  people  of  this  Nation  retain 
balance  until  a  new  President  Is  In- 
augiirated — he  said  a  new  PrtsMont — 
then  there  U  the  hope  a  new  admlnla- 
traU  >n  laay  be  able  to  resuiae  the  diplo- 
■atl :  chcaa  game  against  Pal  Joey  with 
a  be  ter  chance  of  scoring  one  for  tbo 
of  peace."  In  my  opinion,  this  Is 
long-headed  thinking  and  an  ac- 
curale  appmhol  of  the  situation.    It  Is 


clear 


rang)  i  improvement  In  our  foreign  situa- 
tion s  to  make  a  long-range  improve- 
Bent  in  the  peraoavbo  runs  our  foreign 
gffal]»— the  President.  I  Include  the 
editorial  In  ita  entirety: 


Th4 
witb 
tba 
laevl 

U 
the 


a  byaaarla  la 

jrobably  a  majority  of 
o  >inlon  now  tbat  a  war 


tie 


that  our  only  hope  to  make  a  k>ng- 


TBS  WAa  *■*»— 


baadltne  wrltcra 
Siata  Department,  a  few 
kbaotffW  oC  «ba  tt 
pocttoa  at  tba  blgb 
IMII  bo  taord  at  it 
•  world  aafe  fi 


clay, 
tba  country  of 
wltb  Ruaala  ta 

or  tbo  beip  In 

of  tba 


tbe  otber  band,  tbara 
wbo  bava  not  y«t  been 


bave  tbotr 

before  long 


art  aome  aobar 
taken  off  bal- 


ar^^e.  wbo  can  aaa  no  poaalblllty  of  our  going 
to  war  again  at  leaat  wltbin  tbe  next  few 
yaara.  R\iaala  la  frlgbtanlng.  tba  rveuta  in 
kuropa  and  Aala  are  augtelant  to  scare  tba 
wlta  out  of  all  thinfclng  paraona.  Tbe  Soviet 
leaders  arc  boodluma  In  tbelr  national  morale 
and  gangatars  on  tbe  international  atage. 
Ruaaii*  baa  been  impoaalble  to  get  along  wltb 
In  tbe  fraoxlng  of  tbe  peace.  Sbe  baa  taken 
tba  poaltki  tbat  aba  bad  better  grab  wbat 
aba  waau  and  naada  wbile  tbe  grabbing  ta 
aaay.  and  to  ball  wltb  wbat  anyoae  tbtnka, 
Mr  oM  aOy.  tbe  United  Statea  of 


8o  far  aa  Uncle  Sammy  la  ooncernad.  bla 
htMOm  are  a  little  dirty,  too.  Be  baa  talked 
big  BlDca  VJ-day.  He  tkaa  cbangad  bla  mind 
He  iuM  aouadad  ofl  tbcre  and 
bare.  MoaC  at  bla  eootrlbution 
t«  any  aetilemant  <a  tbc  confualon  raouUlag 
from  a  world  atlU  at  war  t  years  after  tbo  end 
of  tba  sbootlng  baa  baa*,  aad  to  ear,  largely 
wtod.  He  boo  baaa  aoMUd  wttb  the  most 
It  ioodirahtp  to  grace  tbe  scene  at 
Bce  tba  time  of  inysaaa  8. 
Grant.  To  make  a  sad  matter  sadder,  tbat 
leaderatalp  baa  been  led  around  by  lu  aoae 
by  a  eombinatton  of  Wall  Streeters  and  mtli- 
tartola.  Tba  preaa  of  tbe  Natloa  baa  added 
to  bia  (Sammy's)  burden  by  wblpplag  op  a 
phobia  on  the  subject  of  communlam.  When 
the  leaders  get  In  the  way  of  their  own  stu- 
plditlea  and  dupUcittes  periodically,  they 
come  fkirtb  wltb  tbc  commualam.  commu- 
nlam. communism,  and  more  comumnlam 
cbant. 

Wbcreupon  tbc  newspapers,  breaking  out 
tbc  big  type,  pick  up  the  noUy  refrain  for 
tbam  until  between  them  tbey  have  half 
tbe  people  bcllcvtng  tbat  we  bare  been  lily 
white,  that  only  tbc  Communists  have  con- 
trtotttcd  to  tbc  world  s  sorry  maaa. 

Rxiaala  baa  t>ean  a  devil  to  get  alorg  wltb 
and  the  United  States  of  America  has  been 
east  In  tba  role  of  a  atmpleton  doing  btiai- 
neaa  wltb  a  abarp  and  calculating  devU. 

8o,  we  Und  ouraelvaa  in  a  tine  interna- 
tional stew 

Ptor  10  months,  until  a  new  President  la 
Inaogurated.  we  will  continue  to  stew.  If 
wa  tbe  paopic  rcCatn  some  degree  of  sanity 
to  tbaac  10  aanatba  tbe  stew  la  not  likely  to 
botl  over,  barring  aomc  untoward  incident 
by  aomc  t>ot-lieadcd  little  fellow  leaning  on 
eltbcr  aide  of  tbe  InternaUonal  fence.  Joe 
gtalln  ian't  quite  simple  enough  yet  to  act 
off  a  war  deliberately  egklBst  tbe  one  power 
tn  tbe  world  still  able  to  give  bim  a  real 
fight 

If  we  can  remain  at  peace  that  long,  tben 
ibcrc  la  the  hope  a  new  admlniatratlon  may 
be  able  to  resume  tbe  diplomatic  cbesa  game 
agalaat  Pal  Joey  wnb  a  bettor  chance  of 
•coring  one  for  tbc  aide  of  peace.  In  tbc 
meanwtille.  tbe  beat  any  sane  citizen  of  the 
United  Statea  of  America  can  do  is.  take  it 
eaay  Let  tbc  gentlemen  mentioned  in  the 
aaeond  paragraph  of  this  piece  continve 
rocking  tbc  boat  If  they  must.  Let  the  net 
of  ua  keep  calm  and  remain  opttmlatlc. 

Tbcre  la  no  aae  tn  aU  of  ua  going  ail  out 
for  another  war  and  tbc  and  of  everything. 


Fanners  Hoom  AdaiiautradoD 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JAMIES  W.  TRIMBLE 

or  AaKAwaaa 
IN  THX  HOU8K  Of  RIPBBBBrTATIVSS 

TMea4a9.  AprU  t.  lUi 

Mr.  TRIMBLK.  Ux.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Rscoas.  I  wish  to  insert  the  following  edi- 
torial  from   the  Southwest  American, 


published  at  Port  Smith.  Ark.,  In  Its  Feb- 
ruary 23.  194«.  Uvsue.  The  editorial  is  by 
Mr.  Clarence  P.  Bsrms: 

Tbe  otber  day  I  got  a  cloae-up  look  at  tbe 
opcrattona  of  tbc  Pederai  agency  created  to 
belp  farm  people  wbo  can't  get  help  any- 
wbcre  elae  to  buy  and  operate  their  own  farm 
homea. 

Tbe  Stato  advlaory  committee  of  the 
Parmera  Home  Administration  met  in  Little 
Rock.  I  am  a  member.  We  got  a  blrds-eya 
view  of  tbe  whole  operation  In  this  State 
and  bad  a  wholeaome  dUcuaalon  of  the 
philocopby  en  which  it  operatea.  I  doubt  If 
people  generally  understand  very  clearly 
wbat  It  la  and  wbat  It  does. 

Tbc  Parmera  Hofne  Admlniatratlon  ta  a 
new  name  for  an  old  agency,  tbe  Farm  Se- 
curity Admlniatratlon  Congraaa  abollstacd 
tbe  PSA  and  created  tba  PHA,  ellmlnaUng 
from  the  agency  its  collective  farming  ac- 
tivity, which  got  a  bad  name  for  PSA  wltb 
many  people.  PHA  carrlea  on  the  program 
of  bdp  for  tbc  indlvldnal  farmer  wbo  can- 
not get  adequate  credit  anywbere  elee  to  buy 
a  farm  of  bu  own.  or  to  carry  on  bia  faraa 
operations. 

On  tbc  edvtaory  board  are  representatlvea 
of  every  government  agency  in  ttve  State 
which  baa  anything  to  do  with  farm  opera- 
tions. There  are  men  from  the  College  of 
Agriculture,  tbc  Batonalon  Service,  tbe  Soil 
Conaervation  Service,  tbe  Production  and 
Marketing  Admlalctratkxi.  all  State  and  Fed- 
eral agenclea.  But  tbe  majority  of  the  mem- 
bera  are  farmers,  several  of  them  membera 
of  county  committeea  which  deal  directly 
wltb  the  farmers  who  uae  FHA  credit. 

Probably  tbe  moat  slgniflcant  thing  we  did 
was  to  expreaa  our  view  that  tbe  Parmera 
Home  Administration  should  continue  to  de- 
vote ita  efforts  to  the  little  fellow  and  sUy 
out  at  toancinif  larger -size  enterprlaea.  The 
question  was  whether  we  should  recommend 
tbat  the  limit  of  PHA  loans  to  buy  farms 
abould  be  kept  at  tbe  present  giaooo  celltag. 
ragartUeaa  of  the  average  value  of  an  eco- 
nomic farm  unit  in  a  given  county,  or 
whether  tlie  limit  sbotild  t>e  raUed  to  permit 
financing  of  larger  opcraUons.  We  were 
unanimous  In  tbe  view  that  PHA  was  created 
for  tbe  little  fellow  and  should  be  wltbia 
that  sphere. 

There  are  plenty  of  little  fellows  wbo  nceg 
and  uae  Ita  belp—and  laaay  at  ttaem  are  now 
weU  on  ttie  way  to  financial  independcacc 
and  markrd  succeaa.  Tbc  bigger  operation* 
and  the  specialized  farming  antcrpriaea,  cucb 
aa  citnia  fruiU  In  tbc  irrigated  areaa.  we  tclt' 
are  outside  Its  province. 

In  Arkanaaa  there  have  been  4.500  ioana 
made  since  1937  by  PSA  and  PHA  to  belp 
people  wltb  farm  backgrounda  buy  their  own 
homes.  Tbc  loans  are  payable  over  a  40-year 
period,  with  interest  which  was  3  percent  and 
U  now  3!i  percent.  So  far.  1.100  of  theae 
Ioana  have  been  paid  back  in  full— obvioualy 
long  before  they  were  fully  due  Loans  now 
outatanding  total  about  •10,000,000.  In  IMS. 
paymenta  were  almoat  two  and  a  half  tlmee 
the  amount  due  that  year.  People  were  pay- 
tag  up  tn  advance  while  they  had  the  money. 
Por  1947.  payments  have  been  almoat  twtco 
the  amotret  due.  Abont  5.500  applications 
are  pending  now  for  such  loans.  Trouble  Is 
there  Isn't  caougb  money  to  go  around.  Con- 
gresa  cut  down  the  amount  available — port 
of  the  economy  drive,  although  tbeae  fimdi 
■»•'•»  Ioana.  not  granu.  and  the  loans  are 
repaid.  Applications  are  coming  In  now  at 
tbc  rate  of  abont  300  a  month,  of  which  ISO 
are  vctarana. 

Tbe  baata  at  tbcac  Ioana  la  Intereatlng  l«e 
loan  Ic  made  for  more  than  tbc  appralaed 
value  of  tbe  land,  and  the  appraisal  U  baoog 
on  lU  earning  power,  on  prewar  prices,  not 
tbc  praaent  iniUted  level  It  has  to  be  a 
good  long-time  nak  to  get  approval,  whleft 
la  otM  nacon  for  the  good  repaymcwt  fiinaOo, 

PHA  doea  not  compete  with  ordinary 
aourcca  of  financing,  becauac  It  cannot  step 
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in  unless  tbe  borrower  is  unable  to  get  credit 
elsewhere.  And  tben  it  stepc  in  on  an  ultra- 
conservative  basis. 

It  seems  to  me  this  agency  is  doing  a  good 
Job  with  little  public  recognition. 


Tke  Intracoastal  Canal  of  Lonisiana  and 
Texas 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 

HON.  J.  M.  COMBS 

or  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  AprU  6,  1948 

Mr.  COMBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Intra- 
coa.stal  canal  of  Louisiana  and  Texas, 
which  now  extends  from  New  Orleans. 
La.,  to  Corpus  Chrlstl,  Tex.,  and  will 
shortly  be  extended  to  Brownsville,  Is  one 
of  the  great  waten^ays  of  our  Nation. 
both  as  to  the  Importance  of  the  region 
It  serves  and  the  large  volume  of  trafQc 
upon  it.  It  Is  also  of  vast  Importance 
to  many  regions  and  cities  far  removed 
from  Texas  and  Louisiana  because  of 
Its  connection  with  our  great  Inland 
waterways  system.  In  order  that  this 
Increasingly  important  waterway  may  be 
better  known.  I  desire  to  Insert  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record  an  address  made 
by  Mr.  John  W.  Fulbright,  of  Beaumont, 
Tex.,  president  of  the  Intracoastal  Canal 
Association  of  Louisiana  and  Texas,  at 
the  American  Merchant  Marine  Confer- 
ence In  New  York  on  October  15,  16,  and 
17.  1947: 
Tbx  Intkacoastal  Canal  or  Louisiana  and 

TXXAS 

(By  John  W.  Fulbright.  president,  Intra- 
coastal Canal  Association  of  Louisiana  and 
Texas) 

Tour  program  committee  baa  indicated 
tbat  I  should  confine  my  remarlu  to  inland 
waterways,  which  is  altogether  fitting  and 
proper  before  this  panel,  and  Inasmuch  as  the 
subject  of  the  intracoastal  canal  of  Louisi- 
ana and  Tezaa  Is  of  prime  interest  to  me,  I 
ahall  attempt  to  discuss  tbat  important 
waterway. 

The  growth  and  development  of  tbe  Intra- 
coastal canal  has  l>een  very  ably  presented 
to  thla  group  heretofore  by  the  late  Roy 
Miller,  of  Corpxis  Cliristl.  Tex.,  one  of  the 
most  enthusiastic  and  able  proponents  of 
Inland  waterways  the  Nation  has  known, 
and  the  remarkable  vaiue  of  the  canal  as  a 
wartime  artery  of  commerce  has  lieen  dis- 
cussed by  Munger  T.  Ball,  of  the  Sabine 
Transportation  Co..  of  Port  Arthur,  Tex., 
both  of  whom  cited  tbe  tremendous  tonnage 
moving  on  the  boeom  of  the  canal  which  has 
far  exceeded  the  fondest  hopes  of  its  pro- 
ponents and  sponsors  and  the  estimates  of 
the  Corps  of  Engineers  in  their  original  and 
■ubcequent  surveys. 

May  I  here  make  this  otwervation  that  a 
cation  is  wealthy  first  in  natural  resources, 
second  In  industry,  thrift,  and  ingenuity  of 
Ita  citizens,  and  third  in  its  facilities  for  tbe 
transportation  of  its  resotu'ces  from  tbe 
aource  of  production  to  areas  of  consump- 
tion. Therefore,  any  contribution  toward 
Improved  and  economical  transportation 
facilities  Is  a  direct  contribution  to  the 
wealth  of  the  Nation  and  the  prosperity  of 
Ita  people.  Following  this  line  of  thought 
we  iiave  abundant  reason  to  consider  the 
Intracoastal  canal  a  generous  contribution 
to  the  wealth  of  the  Nation. 


Since  tbe  canal,  now  operating  between 
New  Orleans,  La.,  and  Corpus  Chrlstl,  Tex., 
and  further  authorized  to  BrownsvUle,  Tex., 
la  firmly  established  and  the  tonnage  is 
increasing  by  leaps  and  bounds.  I  would 
like  to  offer  you  the  fundamental  basis 
for  this  phenomenal  success  by  calling  at- 
tention to  industries  which  have  physical 
connection  with  this  waterway,  which  en- 
Joy  the  benefits  of  the  economical  water 
transportation  which  it  offers  and  which  in- 
dustries provide  tbe  major  portion  of  the 
tonnage  originating  on  the  canal  banks  and 
are  responsible  for  a  great  percentage  of  the 
in-bound  tonnage.  This  is  indeed  a  broad 
field  and  my  limited  time  precludes  a  full 
discussion  of  the  Eubject.  lu  view  of  which 
my  remarks  will  only  highlight  the  proposi- 
tion and  wUI.  therefore,  of  necessity  omit 
many  minor  items. 

Statistical  figures,  although  perhaps  val- 
uable In  a  report  for  reading,  frequently  have 
an  adverse  effect  when  used  by  a  speaker; 
therefore,  I  shall  not  burden  you  witb  this 
phase.  However,  I  would  like  to  remind  you 
tbat  the  Texas  section  of  the  intracoastal 
canal  during  the  year  1945,  the  latest  fig- 
ures I  have  from  the  Corps  of  Engineers, 
carried  a  total  of  nearly  16,000,000  tons  of 
commerce,  and  I  would  like  for  you  to  bear 
this  one  figure  in  mind. 

A  study  of  statistics  reveals  that  a  huge 
percentage  of  this  tonnage  carried  was  and 
la  petroleum  and  petroleum  products,  which 
is,  perhaps,  the  most  vital  item  In  the  Na- 
tion's economic  structure,  followed  closely 
by  products  of  the  soil,  which  is  the  No.  2 
item  of  tonnage.  The  area  bordering  the 
intracoastal  canal  and  its  tributary  chan- 
nels Is  bountifully  rich  in  these  and  other 
natural  resources  and  since  the  canal  con- 
nects with  the  great  mid-continent  network 
of  waterways,  it  follows  that  practically  the 
entire  Nation  is  privileged  to  enjoy  the 
economy  of  water  transportation  and  water- 
compelled  rail  rates  tliat  result  from  this 
facility. 

As  previously  stated,  the  present  western 
terminus  of  the  intracoastal  canal  is  Corpus 
Chrlstl,  Tex.,  562  canal-miles  west  of  New 
Orleans,  La.  Corpus  Chrlstl,  a  ttrlvlnp  city 
of  112,000  people,  is  also  a  deep-water  port 
and  is  filled  with  live,  wide-awake,  enterpris- 
ing citizens  who  overlook  no  opportunities 
to  improve  their  city  In  a  commercial  way. 
Corpus  Chrlstl  has  six  oil  refineries  with  a 
combined  daily  capacity  of  approximately 
125,000  barrels  of  crude  oil.  A  good  portion 
of  the  crude  run  is  received  by  canal  barges 
and  a  like  percentage  of  their  refined  prod- 
ucts are  in  turn  so  transported.  Among  tbe 
otber  leading  Industries  are  a  zinc  refinery, 
alkali  plant,  food-proceasing  plants,  cotton 
gins  and  compresses,  oil  mills,  seafood  can- 
neries, fertilizer  and  chemical  plants.  Soil 
products  for  the  area  are  grain  sorghums, 
cotton,  corn,  fiax,  and  great  quantities  of 
vegetables,  all  of  which  contribute  to  the 
tonnage  of  the  intracoastal  cans*. 

Freeport,  east  of  Corpus  Chrlstl,  with  in- 
tracoastal canal  connection,  produces  a  ma- 
jor portion  of  tbe  Nation's  sulfur,  and  at  this 
point  a  great  chemical  plant,  erected  at  a 
coat  of  many  millions  of  dollars,  for  tbe  ex- 
traction of  magnesium  and  other  chemicals 
from  sea  water,  is  in  operation. 

Proceeding  eastward  from  Freeport,  we 
reach  the  city  of  Galveston,  one  of  the  largest 
customs  districts  of  the  Nation,  a  great  cot- 
ton market  and  cotton-concentration  center. 
Galveston's  industries  consist  of  grain  ele- 
vators, flour  mills,  shipyards  and  drydocks. 
breweries,  acres  of  cotton  warehouses  with 
compresses  and  allied  industries,  while  the 
fish  and  oyster  business  provides  employ- 
ment for  an  army  of  workers. 

Near  Galveston  is  the  port  of  Texas  City, 
and  In  spite  of  the  recent  holocaust  which 
practically  destroyed  its  active  water  front. 
tbe  port  is  rapidly  resuming  Its  former  status 
as  a  shipping  center  and  Is  a  hive  of  activity 


with  its  oil  refineries  and  the  world's  largcat 
tin  smelting  and  processing  plant.  And  a 
giant  chemical  plant  which  was  entirely  de- 
stroyed is  in  process  of  rebuilding. 

In  this  metropolitan  area  is  the  port  of 
Houston — Texas'  largest  city — where  is  found 
huge  oil  refineries,  chemical  plants,  lumtier 
mUls,  cotton  compreaaes,  and  cotton-oU  miUa, 
meat-packing  plants  witb  acres  of  stockyards, 
shipyards  for  original  construction  and  re- 
pair, drydoclcs,  iron  and  steel  fabrication 
shops,  rice  mills,  grain  elevators,  paper  milia. 
furniture  factories,  synthetic  rubt>er  planta, 
cement  mills  and  many  other  industries  too 
numerous  to  mention.  The  Houaton-Texaa 
City  area  has  twelve  petroleum  refineries  wltb 
a  total  daily  capacity  of  approximately  600,- 
000  barrels,  much  of  which  crude  is  received 
by  barges  through  the  Intracoastal  Canal, 
and  a  great  portion  of  the  product*  resulting 
therefrom  are  reshlpped  via  the  same  facUity, 
Leaving  the  Hoiuton-Texas  City-Oalvestoa 
area,  the  Intracoastal  canal  connects  next,  to 
the  eastward,  wltb  tbe  great  Industrial  and 
oil  refining  area  of  Jefferson  County.  Tex., 
and  the  industrial  citlea  of  Beaumont  and 
Port  Arthur,  known  as  the  District  of  the 
Sabine.  More  crude  petroleum  la  refined  in 
this  county  than  in  any  other  county  In  the 
world,  the  total  crude  consumption  by  tbe 
six  major  icfineries  in  the  district  running 
well  over  650,000  barrels  per  day.  While  a 
large  proportion  of  this  crude  is  received  by 
trunk  pipe  lines  converging  here  from  the 
many  fields  of  the  mid-continent  producing 
areas,  much  of  the  crude  is  received  by  way 
of  barges  which  traverse  the  Intracoastal 
canal,  and  again  many  barges  and  the  intra- 
coastal canal  are  used  for  moving  refinery 
products  to  distrib'-tior  points  as  far  re- 
moved as  New  Orleans,  Memphis,  Cairo,  Cin- 
cinnati, and  Pittsburgh  on  the  Ohio;  St. 
Louis,  St.  Paul,  and  Minneapolis  on  the 
Mississippi;  and  Kansas  City  and  Omaha  on 
tbe  Missouri. 

In  addition  to  the  oU  refineries  of  tbia 
section,  this  Is  the  heart  of  a  great  rice  pro- 
ducing area.  Jefferson  County  alone  Irrigat- 
ing some  65.000  acres  of  this  Important  food 
commodity  which  is  harvested  with  com- 
bines, dried  in  huge  rice  driers  and  milled, 
polished,  and. prepared  for  human  consump- 
tion in  the  several  mills  at  Beaumont.  In 
tbe  area  are  luml)er  mUis.  iron  and  steel 
foundries,  brass  foundries,  shipyards  and  dry 
docks,  both  for  construction  and  repair, 
mammoth  boUer  abope  for  aervicing  the 
many  industrial  plants,  a  large  butadiene 
plant  for  tbe  extraction  of  this  important 
rubber  Ingredient  from  petroleum  deriva- 
tives, and  two  huge  synthetic  rubber  planta 
to  utilize  the  product.  All  of  theae  indus- 
tries and  many  minor  plants  and  shops  pro- 
Tide  tonnage  for  the  intracoastal  canal. 

At  Orange.  Tex.,  we  find  more  shipyards 
for  both  construction  and  repair,  paper  mUla 
for  the  production  of  kraft  paper  from 
southern  pine  and  a  $50,000,000  nylon  aalt 
plant. 

At  Lake  Charles,  La.,  30  mUea  to  the  east- 
ward, are  located  more  oil  refineries  and  crude 
terminals  and  the  huge  plant  of  the  Mathei- 
Bon  Alkali  Co.  Lake  Charles  is  the  agricul- 
tural center  of  a  rice  and  cotton  growing 
section  boasting  the  largest  rice  mill  In  the 
world,  and  abundant  plants  for  proceeslng 
cotton  products  such  as  oil.  cake,  and  meal, 
and  the  accompanying  compresses  for  high- 
density  cotton  bales. 

May  I  here  point  out  that  Dow  chemical 
plant  at  Freeport.  the  Monsanto  chemical 
plant  at  Texas  City,  the  DuPont  Nylon  salt 
plant  at  Orange,  and  the  Matbeison  alkali 
plant  at  Lake  Charles,  to  name  some  of  the 
larger  plants,  each  costing  many  millions  of 
dollars,  are  pioneer  Industries  which  are  now 
utilizing  a  portion  of  the  natural  mineral  and 
chemical  resources  so  abundant  In  thla  area. 
Because  of  the  availability  of  these  resources 
many    Industrial    leaders    who    have    their 
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from  Maine  to  Mexico."  Wltb  this  alone  wa 
sban  not  b«  content  or  aatlatlad.  since  wa 
iiavc  In  our  prx>gram  tba  fuU  support  and  co- 
opvcttoa  of  cur  orgajUaatlon  wlm  our 
f  rlandi  aooTh  of  tbe  border  In  extendlntT  oar 
system  along  tbe  east  coast  of  Mexico  to 
Tamplco  and  Vera  Cruc.  and.  Indeed,  tbe  con- 
suuctlon  of  a  navigable  canal  across  Mexico 
to  tba  Vadflc.  by  tha  atmimtlaa  of  two  rtaars 
which  have  a  practical  eummon  source,  one 
flowing  to  the  Pactflc.  tbe  other  tc  the  Oulf 
of  Mexico.  On  Its  face  tbla  appears  as  a  very 
amblttoaa  pragBB■^  toitt  tK  mora  difflcult 
thlnga  have  bfl«i  aeeompHabed 

It  baa  been  a  pleasure  for  me  to  speak 
to  you  on  tbla  most  pleasing  subject,  and  I 
thank  you  tor  your  attention  and  Interest. 


Vvket  •!  Santy 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  FRED  E.  BUSBEY 

or  noJMOis 

HI  TBB  MooH  or  KvasMirrATivn 
Tvetday.  April  «.  I>l» 

Mr.  BU8BEY.  Mr.  Speakfrr.  und« 
l««v«  to  Atrad  my  remarka  tn  the  Ap- 
pendix of   thP  CONCICMIONAL   RCCORB,   I 

Includr  thr  (o]lo«mg  edliorlal  which  ap- 
piaj-cd  in  the  Clucd«o  Dally  Tribune  on 
AprU  5.  IMS: 

TOti 


or  savrrr 

or  the  «1  itopubtlcan  Congreasmen  who 
voted  against  tba  folly  and  extortion  ot  tba 
Marabail  plan.  94.  more  tban  balf. 
from  abi  MMdle  Weatcrn  States  Tbaae 
wibo  place  tbair  own  eooatry  flrat 
Messrs.  Vail,  Ov^-xms.  Twtmak.  CsHJaCTt. 
RcED.  Allzm.  Jobmsom.  Ckxpxivixlo.  Jxm- 
noM.  ▼uaaau..  CLiiiiwum.  aad  Boaop  af 
Illinois:  Qnxix.  Haaaaaa.  Johnson.  Landb, 
and  Wnaon.  of  Indlaaa.  Maasia  and 
OvTwaa.  of  Iowa:  Saavaa.  ■carMaa.  Caaw- 
roao.  Woooaurr,  BENNrrr.  Yoritcatooo.  and 
Doaaaao.  of  Mtfihlgan;  Sanra  and  Hcu..  of 
Wlaoooaln,  and  CLavaacaa.  McCowxn.  Bmra. 
McOaaoa^.  and  Imwis.  of  Obto. 

of  UU- 
alao  palrad  against  tbe  bill. 

Tbeae  bmu  apoka  wltb  aarUty  arainat  tbe 
panic  tbat  bas  gripped  laoat  of  tbe  rest  of 
Washln^^ton  and  the  Atlantic  seaboard    Tbay 

will  of  the  larga 
af  tba  paopla  to  the  pro-Amertoan 
aaetlflo  of  the  cMnrtry.  BecauM  of  tbaIr 
oour^r*.  tbey  will  baa*  no  eKpi.<\lnlng  to  do 
when  tiflae  >araMiihm  tba  MarabaU  plan  for 
tbe  fraud  and  tallwa  tiMt  It  Is  and  Is  boaad 
to  be. 

Otbar  RepubUeaaa  )atoad  with  the  nrian 
crata  In  tbe  Mcoh.  aa  In  tbe  Senate,  to  te- 
Marsball's  and  Mr  Truman's  taa- 
f»  tbe  taxpayers  of  tbla  coon- 
try.  It  was  only  by 
tbla.  as  well  as  all  of  tha 
of  tbe  Roosevelt  and  Truoaan  foreign  policy, 
got  tbe  aancUoa  of  Oongrem.  Because  at 
this  bipartisan  support.  lU-coasidercd  as  X 
waa.  tba  ham  Oaal  atrntaUatratton  bM  re- 
ceivad  saaijthlag  that  it  tea  aarr  askad  tf 
Coograaa  to  fmiflammatt  tu  farat^i  poUcy. 

Mr.  Trunma  got  UIHRA.  vhleb  tba 
LaOuardia  and  bia  Ooomaunlat 
proceeded  to  make  aa  taatnanent  tor  ea- 
tending  Stalin's  toAaaaea  la  Barope.  He  ^ot 
tbe  ratakatton  at  ttaa  Chartor  of  tba  fatUa 
United  Hattoaa.  hartonaly  Mr.  Booaertft 
bad  got  tba  WorM  Beak  and  the  amaarmry 
plaa.  Mr.  Dnaoaa  gat  tia*  gift  to  Brltata. 
vhMh  tha  BortalMta  at  that  cotintry 
ta  lam  ttoaa  half  tha  pertod  It  waa  to 
Aid  to  Oraaea  aad  Turkey,  latezla  atd  to 
Franc*  and  Italy,  and  now  th«  supreme  folly 
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of  tbe  Bfarsball  plan  were  all  given  Mr.  Tru- 
man when  b*  aaked  for  tbem. 

Some  of  tbeae  ventures  have  already  proved 
tallurea.  UlfRRA  was  such  a  one.  and  the 
Monetary  Fund  developed  into  a  confidence 
game  of  International  finance  tbat  would 
bav*  done  credit  to  Dr.  HJalmar  Schacht. 
The  demonstrsted  futility  of  the  United  Na- 
tions is  only  eqtialed  by  Its  dishonesty.  The 
gift  loan  left  Britain  begging  for  still  greater 
largeas.  The  MarabaU  plan,  the  moat  gran- 
diose of  all  theae  projects,  will  provide  tbe 
most  grandiose  failure  of  all. 

One  thing  Mr.  Truman  and  Mr.  Marshall 
and  all  their  bleeding  heart  and  antl-Amer- 
Ican  followers  can  never  plead.  Tbat  Is  tbat 
any  of  their  plana  were  frustrated  or  In  the 
least  degree  hampered  by  namiw  partisan- 
ship. Every  tool  they  asked  was  given  them. 
The  series  of  fiascos  that  have  constituted 
American  foreign  policy  from  Tehran  through 
Yalta  and  Potadam  to  the  present  Isolation 
of  the  American  garrl£on  in  Berlin  ia  the 
responsibility,  and  the  aole  reaponslblUty,  of 
tbe  Democrstlc  Party,  which  must  answer 
to  the  people  for  Its  fallurea. 

Never  In  the  history  of  our  country  hav* 
Its  affairs  been  In  the  bands  of  sucb  fools 
and  knaves. 


On  the  Tail  of  •  Conet 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  EDWARD  H.  REES 

or  KANSAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRBSINTATIVIt 

Tuesday.  April  6,  1948 

Mr.  REES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  believe  the 
Members  ol  Congress  will  be  Interested 
in  reading  a  very  Important  address  de- 
livered by  Chancelor  Deane  Malott  of 
the  University  of  Kansas  a  few  days  ago. 
The  address  is  entitled,  "On  the  Tail  of 
a  Comet."  It  was  delivered  at  Abilene, 
Kans..  before  a  large  group  of  repre- 
sentative citizens  of  our  State. 

Chancelor  Malott  is  one  of  the  out- 
standing educators  in  this  country.  His 
views  with  respect  to  problems  that  con- 
front the  people  of  America,  at  home 
:>nd  abroad,  are  constructive  as  well  as 
Informative.    The  address  follows: 

I  come  to  you  today  to  talk  about  your 
responsibilities  as  cltlzen.s  of  the  Republic, 
because  grave  problems  press  for  solution  in 
a  day  when  the  world  is  literally  shooting 
off  like  a  comet.  They  are  problems  not 
alone  for  Federal  officials  In  Washington,  but 
for  you  and  me  who  sent  them  there,  and 
wbo  are  members  of  the  electorate  which  in 
a  democracy  has  tbe  determining  voice. 

In  the  words  of  an  eminent  educator,  our 
fitness  to  survive  Is  at  stake;  and  otir  sur- 
vival depends  upon  a  vigorous  demonstra- 
tion In  the  coming  years  that  our  American 
democracy  can  work  In  a  war-torn  world. 
We  face  a  practical  situation  for  which  we 
must  assume  responsibility.  We  must  for- 
mulate and  execute  imaginative  and  bold 
policies  at  home  and  abroad;  a  courageous 
assumption  of  our  international  responsi- 
bilities as  a  great  power,  and  a  continual 
appraisal  and  development  of  our  Internal 
economy;  and  above  all  a  realization  of  the 
uniqueness  and  responsibility  of  our  Ameri- 
can democracy,  and  a  determination  to  keep 
always  ahead  tbe  historic  goals  of  our  way 
of  life. 

This  is  no  easy  task,  and  otir  leadership 
rests  the  more  heavily  upon  us,  because  we 
are  presumably  better  able  than  many  citi- 
zens, through  education,  training,  and  re- 
sponsibility to  bear  the  burden.    That  It  la  a 


task  of  leadership  over  others  becomes  evi- 
dent by  realizing  tbat  without  leadership 
exercised  upon  others,  our  votes  are  no  more 
valuable  than  those  of  the  laboring  man 
under  the  spell  of  political  rabble-rousing, 
or  the  dilettante  socialite  with  never  a  seri- 
ous moment  of  cerebral  activity. 

As  never  before  business  needs  men  who 
appreciate  the  responsibilities  of  business  to 
Itself  and  to  that  unique  society  of  free  men 
which  has  developed  on  this  continent. 
Such  men  must  understand  not  only  the 
practical  working  of  Industry,  but  also  the 
economic  and  social  background  in  which 
business  operates. 

I  propose  to  discuss  Just  a  few  random 
areaa  where  on  this  speeding  comet  of  in- 
stability and  revolution  the  vocal  leadership 
of  businessmen  is  desperately  needed  In  the 
world  of  tomorrow.  They  are  selected  merely 
as  typical — a  sample  of  problems  of  our  day 
and  time: 

TAXATION 

Let  u-i  first  look  Just  at  the  broad  field 
of  taxation.  Our  basic  tax  laws  have  not 
been  overhauled  for  many  a  year;  we  have 
merely  tinkered  with  them.  We  have  an 
enormoiu  debt,  a  very  high  and  wasteful 
level  of  governmental  expenditures  and  a 
very  human  desire  on  the  part  of  our  citizens 
for  lower  tax  paymenu,  The  President  of 
tbe  United  States  urged  a  cut  across  tbe 
board  in  personal  income  taxes,  the  burden 
to  be  added  onto  '.he  cor|xjrate  tax  toad.  But 
thtrs  is  little  disposition  in  the  executive  of- 
fices of  the  Oovernment  to  attack  the  prob- 
lem at  lU  aource  and  to  cut  Federal  ex- 
penditures, Furthermore,  high  eorporata 
uxes  mitigate  against  the  national  welfare 
In  two  ways : 

1.  It  tends  to  bide  the  burden;  yet  In 
reality  it  does  not.  Inanimate  objects  and 
legal  concepts  cannot  pay  taxes;  taxes  are 
paid  by  people,  whether  through  corporate 
organization  or  the  Individual. 

2.  High  corporate  taxes  lead  straight  to  the 
socialization  of  business.  When  we  drain  off 
earning  power  to  the  point  where  venture 
capital  is  unavailable;  where  retooling, 
maintenance,  development,  and  expansion 
incentives  are  removed;  then.  In  times  of 
crisis,  business  falls  to  meet  its  responsi- 
bilities and  the  hue  and  cry  goes  up  for  tak- 
ing over  the  business  by  Government.  We 
have  already  seen  tbat  movement  In  Great 
Britain,  and  history  cites  many  an  example. 
It  is  a  peril  of  the  future  which  Is  before 
us  today. 

As  the  London  Economist  observes:  "The 
human  donkey  requires  either  a  carrot  In 
front  or  a  stick  behind  to  goad  it  Into 
activity."  The  rewards  of  success  have  been 
removed  by  taxation,  while  security  measures 
have  worked  for  equality,  until  there  is 
hardly  a  flavor  of  carrot  or  a  shadow  of  the 
stick,  and  yet  we  wonder  why  the  donkey 
doesn't  break  Into  a  trot. 

I  believe  that  the  present  tax  policy,  with 
Its  alluring  tax-exempt  bonds,  lu  confisca- 
tory rates  at  high  levels  of  Income,  Its  cor- 
porate tax  structure,  and  other  Inequalities 
is  Incompatible  with  the  maintenance  of  a 
dynamic  economy  and  its  revision  must  be 
placed  high  on  the  agenda  of  national  eco- 
nomic policy.  We  miist  see  to  It  that  a 
thorough  and  sound  tax  structtire  Is  built, 
and  that  revisions  of  our  tax  laws  are  not 
merely  tmskllled  cuts  without  commensurate 
reductions  In  Federal  expenditures. 

WITCH   HTJNTINC 

For  nearly  two  decades  some 'of  our  high 
Federal  officials,  far  from  being  true  to  the 
concept  of  government  as  a  servant  of  the 
people,  have  been  engaging  In  witch  hunt- 
ing, to  the  detriment  of  the  national  econ- 
omy. The  latest  burst  is  directed  toward 
speculation,  as  though  speculators  in  the 
commodity  markets  were  engaged  in  some 
ppeclous  activity,  antisocial  in  character  and 


deriving  sustenance  oft  tbe  sweat  of  other 
tollers. 

We  cannot  live  as  a  free  nation  without 
speculation.  Speculation  enters  Into  all  of 
our  activities.  The  American  farmer  Is  a 
speculator;  he  sows  his  wheat  In  tbe  fall  and 
takes  the  risk  of  winter-kill,  or  Insect  Infes- 
tation, or  hall,  or  lack  of  moisture.  A  builder 
enters  construction  activities  with  the  hope 
of  sale  at  a  profit.  A  contractor  makes  a  bid 
for  the  Job  and  hopes  that  his  cosu  will  be 
under  the  contract  price.  The  taxpayers  ot 
Kansas  provide  millions  for  a  State  uni- 
versity In  the  hope  that  they  will  be  returned 
to  the  State  in  tbe  Intelligence  and  char- 
acter of  oncoming  generations. 

In  defatidlng  risk  bearing  and  risk  taken, 
I  am  in  no  way  Justifying  manipulation  or 
manipulators,  already  long  outlawed  by  law 
and  excbange  regulations.  But  a  statistical 
study  which  I  personally  made  a  few  yeara 
ago  tracing  price  movements  in  a  variety 
of  commodities,  going  to  market  through  a 
variety  of  channels  and  methods — privato 
negotiations,  sealed-bid  auction,  open  auc- 
tion, and  commodity  exchange — ahowed  that 
the  commodities  In  which  a  future  market 
was  maintained  behaved  no  differently  in 
their  swings  and  deviations  than  commodi- 
ties without  such  mechanisms. 

Our  great  marketing  mechanisms  ara  part 
and  parcel  of  tbe  industrial  strength  of 
America,  and  the  risk  takers  in  commodi- 
ties are  dose  kin  to  the  vetiture  capltalista 
tbat  have  built  America.  We  should  prevent 
tbeir  abtiee  while  protecting  their  vigor  and 
imagtnatlon  and  enterprise.  Tbs  leadership 
of  America,  of  which  you  are  a  part,  must 
understand  tbese  things. 

DBFEWai  or   AMCtlCA 

Another  problem  now  facing  the  country, 
our  national  defenae,  is  murky  with  senti- 
ment, aasumption.  ana  blind  ignorance.  W* 
are  told  we  must  engage  In  unlveraal  mili- 
tary training  In  order  to  be  ready  for  any 
eventuality.  Somehow,  aome  way,  we  are 
made  to  feel  that  6  months  In  a  military 
camp,  so  nicely  placed  in  the  calendar  that 
it  destroys  or  postpones  a  year  of  university 
training,  makes  America  strong.  Yet  let  us 
look  at  the  facts: 

1.  These  are  days  of  highly  technical  war- 
fare— of  robots,  rockets,  high-speed  projec- 
tiles, and  atomic  bombs.  It  takes  a  year  and 
a  half  to  train  a  pilot,  2  years  for  a  radar 
mechanic,  three  full  years  for  an  engineer, 
three  for  a  pharmacist,  four  or  five  for  a 
doctor,  16  weeks  for  a  cook,  16  weeks  for  a 
mechanic.  16  weeks  for  an  infantryman.  Six 
months  Is  no  common  denominator  at  all  for 
a  highly  technical  army. 

2.  What  therefore  Is  to  be  done  in  this  6 
months'  training,  by  whom  Is  it  to  be  given, 
and  how  long  will  its  effects  last?  The 
armed  forces  have  no  large  staff  of  trained 
teachers,  6  months  is  longer  than  apparently 
required  for  basic  training,  and  no  one  can 
now  be  clear  as  to  the  technical  pattern  of 
a  future  war. 

3.  If  a  general  educational  program  Is 
contemplated,  the  armed  forces  would 
scarcely  be  tbe  agency  for  its  operation,  nor 
Is  one  required  because  the  present  private 
and  public  educational  system  of  the  Na- 
tion Is  carrying  the  load.  Nor  Is  the  Army 
the  agency  to  which  the  youth  of  the  land 
would  normally  be  entrusted  for  moral  and 
Intellectual  training. 

4.  In  a  day  of  highly  technical  warfare  why 
destroy  a  year  of  technical  or  profeesional 
training  In  the  well -equipped  laboratories  of 
our  educational  institutions,  for  6  months 
of  some  basic,  general,  and  volatile  indoc- 
trination. 

5.  Why  not  expand  the  ROTC  to  cover  every 
major  high  school  and  college?  It  would 
be  entirely  practicable  to  prepare  engineering 
students  for  the  Engineer  Corps  and  the 
Seabees,  physics  majors  for  radar  work,  medi- 
cal students  for  the  Medical  Corps,  business 
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rtllltnu  for  Um  QuarUrmMUr  Corpi.  and 
tbi  r*^  intcsrAW  Um  vocatunuil  and  profw* 
»1  t&t«Msto  of  tb«  youAfl  Bi*n,  with  bU 
imum  mUlury  conU>Hrtt— .  wlttoout  loM 
•C  ilBM.  wiUi  protebiy  Imi  wpwiM.  and  with- 
|ll«a  and  d»nc»r«  of  »  mUl* 
feoM  OVW  tft*  fOUth  of  UM  IMMI. 

^  PMto  MttlMry  trtuaac  to 

Vlil  •  fMMHf  if  IMM  m4  fn 

•it  lit  fMUM  «■  il  IIM 

it'fiftiiMptMvrtpMly 

M  Mii»ir<«Wtt*|nW*Jlrtnt 

it     In   •Hif«  MTVOT.     OW  tH^AMh*    "rni** 

aiugiii  iiM  miflllnt  vBlMi  •'*  ■'••'•tf<ii)ii 
mWt  in  imwi  wiirin  .  .^od  «• 
MMMftMMlf  MMMNppM  tn  th«  •f«f«i 

feyMi»ll<1i  A4«MMfV  OMMlMto*  *m  llM 

■  qiiiMiiimm  ipmiMni 

r»m    •iihml«««d  If)  llM  to* 

•Murtif   una  aufipaft  sf 

■  |>natttoii  •■wng  tiM  lawllnf  n»« 

w«irld  ar*  thantaalvaa  lUlBetanl 

flW  aetlva  Oowrnmant  ftMtaring 

•hlpptnc.    Ttiui  raport  la  worthy 

n. 

fa  Mr  Trttcj  Commmkm  haa 

on  tha  rM)atr«tnanta  (or  Ain«n« 

■urvtval  In  the  air  a«p     Thta  nport  alao 

•Kould  ba  raad  by  all  ctttaana  In  a  poaltlon 

■Mtorablp     Wa  ahouM  h«v«  tba  atronfwt 

for««  In  tha  world     TIM  monay  eo«<  o( 

■Mttary  tralnin«— aavaral  bllltona 

to  aslattng  Air  Forra  appro- 

p^tatlons  would  Imi— rtlataly  flva  ua  world 

a(  vanUc*  to  Inmlamant  our  Xorel^n  policy. 

Tba  Prealdenfa  Oommlaalon  urgea  an  ap- 

pi  oprlatlon  of  bllUona  a  yaar  for  tba  next  5 

yi  ara  to  build  an  Air  Force  on  tbe  f cdlowlng 

a^umptlona : 

It  la  impoaalbic  to  knew  certainly  wben 
otther  natlona  will  bare  atomic  weapona.  but 
U  proper  to  awume.  for  our  praaent  plan- 
nine  puipoaaa  tbat  otber  natlona  are  not  now 
piodudng  aucb  weapona  In  quantity. 

3.  It  ta  known  tbat  otber  nations  are  work- 
tr  g  diligently  on  atomic  energy. 

3.  It  aeema  safe  to  aasume  tbat  poaalbia 
bfatUa  powera  will  not  be  producing  atomic 

ipooa  In  substantial  quantity  before  tba 
•^  of  1992 

4.  It  would  ba  an  anreaaonable  rlak  to  raly 
oIlMr  asUons  not  baring  atomic  weapona 
qumtttj  tf  tbe  end  of  19S3.     (Tbe  beat 

dfaeuaaJon  extant  on  tbe  tbeory  of  atomic 
p  iwer.  according  to  aome  sciantlata.  baa  bean 
pi  ibllBbed  in  tbe  Rxiaalan  languaga  in  a  Bua- 
alin  periodical  ) 

5.  It  wotiid  be  an  unraaaonable  risk  to  aa- 
atma  that  tbts  country  will  surely  bava 
wrfonlsc    of    tbe    manufacture    of    atomic 

by  otbers. 

•.  BMofleal  areapona  are  being  studied 
t\  try wbera  and  are  being  developed  to  tar- 
rl  Jc  potency. 

Under  tbeaa  conditions  and  in  the  preaant 
■t  ige  at  world  deTelopments  we  must  not 
A  lay  in  being  strong,  tragic  though  tha 
cqat  may  be. 

MMMI.    aUMia-lM-AIO 

Another    problem   deeply   aflWUaf  ua   aa 

and  biiiinasa  and  protaaatnwal  peo- 

ta  U»«  growiag  temAancy  of  the   Coo* 

■  to  apftfoprlata  froaa  tbe  vswt  Federal 

•atv-lBoatd  to  tbe  Statea.    In  tne 

1990.  granta-ln-«kl  swiaailitl  four 

ited  to  nearly  10  percent  ot 

m  that  year.    We 

a  g-aH*"!  poUcy  leat  It  beooraea  Oaad 

bkbtt    to   extend   largeaa    from   tba   FMeral 

Gprerajnant  to  oaeet  State  reapoaaihUltlea 

the  aalre  asaumpUon  that  the  coata 

ale    1  imif*"    mora    tolerable    becauae   Icaa 

direct.    TTnitir   the  catagory   ol   thaae   aids 

iwUaf.  ^dmttaraJ  aid.  aodal  security. 

hollaing,  and  Ma- 


Uonal  Guard.  Fubllc-bealtb  grants  are  on 
the  Incraaee,  and  interest  li  Ma|  shown  in 
a  vast  aer'ea  of  approprlatlaM  fW  advcatton. 
with  fnnda  poselbff  bsAnf  made  available  for 
■UU  unlvaralttea.  prlvats  eollega.  muntctoal 
and  retlKlcu*  inatltutlooi,  WtOMUt  any  nnaly* 
■Is  of  ihs  fundamental  pwyoM  ot  the*a  in* 
■M  wbathar  or  not  th«ir  etaiMh 
U  so  lowsred  m  to  tbior%  a 
gMal  lAlttM  o<  tkoat  WMmo  MMiatad  In 
pyrsly  vaoaUonal  MiMalt 

WM^ti,  a  MMV  vilik  VMM  MnHlnMe  r*«. 
•ralatdMiaftailiMMllMMilMVi 

I    TIMI  lfe«9  M  Ml  i»ttS**'  *  M9C  M»« 

an  oMifiiiM  mtm$mmMm  Mt  vMt 
i  Tkai  <r>*  iwsiTiiiiwMiiy  MijMr 

at4b«if4Hiaie  icmhu  tmmmmu  IM  mmMi  «• 

meet  ih*  p^oMMI  VtlUMK  Fedafal  aid 
I,  TMI   UM   ftMM   •«»    VHMtl    llM   llWitas 

sfiief  HIM  f&nmmMf  rmmm  vtiii  im 

fadaral  TUMMfy  aHall  toa  aueh  Uial  It  dnes 
nui  ieoMNHM  IM  ■■limiwy  of  iba  huim 
m  vftMiy  pvMMM  ■■rmM  uMiihI  mi- 
vantagto  al  tha  paHf  MMWillf  l»  tmm 

In  tba  naiional  siwiB HIM  linn 

All  aulighteitad  pvMli  Muat  take  part  in 
tbeea  decMoaa  and  «•  are  a  part  of  thai 

pubUe. 

njaorsAN  aacovmT  *in>  BBcowaT«t?rTToii 

Tbu  la  tha  moat  important  aubject  faring 
America  today.  Communism  Is  an  lacrcas- 
Ing  threat  to  world  sUbllUy.  RuaaU  U  play- 
ing for  time,  delaying  dedalons,  frustrating 
raoonatructlon.  purpoaely  keeping  the  world 
uncertain  while  she  oonaoUdatea  an  empire, 
alowly  but  inaxorably  subjecting  millions 
to  tbe  cruahlng  bopslaaansaa  of  aeelng  the 
iron  curtain  lowered  between  them  and 
democratic,  free  people. 

It  la  not  yet  known  whether  we  can  live  in 
the  aama  world  with  Communistic  Russia. 
Certainly  we  cannot  unleaa  she  Is  contained 
in  an  area  on  tba  other  aide  of  the  world. 
But  totalitarian  government  maintains  it- 
self by  growth  and  expansion:  It  Uvea  on 
promlaes  of  future  benefits,  seldom  on  tbe 
realltlee  of  current  advantage.  It  must  be 
aggreaslve.  ruthleaa.  and  imperialistic. 
Rusala  will  be  prevented  from  world  aggres- 
sion by  one  thing  alone — a  strong  America, 
so  mighty,  so  influential,  so  determined  and 
unified  in  ptirpoee  tbat  Communist  leaders 
will  not  dare  to  continue  their  thrusts. 
Ruaaia  la  aeeklng  chinks  in  the  armor  of 
tha  western  world.  Today  tbey  are  not  bard 
to  find.  Europe  Is  disorganized,  scourged  oy 
InAatlon.  beaten  by  unemployment,  pros- 
trated by  tbe  destruction  and  cannlbaltxa- 
tlon  of  her  industries,  wltb  political  unrer- 
talntlea.  with  mUlions  of  her  population 
iranderlng  and  bomeieea.  There  la  not  at 
preaent  enough  strength  In  all  tbat  land  to 
combat  Stalin  should  be  march  through 
wee  let  u  Europe. 

Today  America  la  strong — stronger  than 
Ruaaia.  We  have  industrial  know-how, 
military  strength  in  air  power  and  atomic 
energy,  vast  and  organized  raw  material  re> 
Bourcea.  But  we  lack  a  determined  foriifn 
pdlry  and  tbe  cotvage  and  will  to  execute 
It.  fearlessly   and  afgi'ssalvely. 

We  mxnt  face  tbe  fact  that  war  with  Rus- 
sia may  t>e  inevitable.  It  may  be  inevitable 
becauae  there  ta  one  attribute  of  our  life 
which  wni  always  be  dearer  to  us  than  peace, 
and  tbat  la  freedom.  If  we  can  maintain 
freedom  by  economic  preasxire  and  a  definite 
and  strong  foreign  policy,  certainly  we 
should  do  so.  That  la  the  point  which  Sen- 
ator VsusowsaB  Is  this  week  making  l)cfore 
the  Ci-jrigreae. 

Tha  Oommlttee  for  Bconomie  Develop- 
■kent,  coaapoeed  of  a  group  of  American 
bnslnaas  leaders,  baa  recently  announced  an 

Amerlran  program  for  harking  the  M«r«><«ii 
plan.  It  la  worthy  of  your  thoughtful  con- 
aldaratkin.  Under  Its  proposals,  the  pro- 
gram should  be  aa  foUowa: 


1.  It  should  be  made  a  minimum  condi- 
tion of  aid  that  tbe  European  countries  carry 
out  tbe  commitments  tbry  mads  at  tbe  Farls 
Oonfarsnce  and  thst  theee  undertaklngi 
sbotlld  be  tmpltmtnted  In  tbe  specific  agree- 
ments aada  wltb  separau  oountrtas 

a.  Wsolarn  Germany  ahould  be  mads  an 
Integral  pari  ol  Uie  recovery  of  western 
lurups. 

i.  OoMUauoys  smphaais  should  be  laid  la 
the  aM  prugrsM  on  the  aounaMle  devslup* 
men  I  'if  waatern  lurope  as  a  wliole,  as  well 
M  ••  UM  ■tfrtByt  at  UM  mptif  mmp* 
trtaai 

4  TM  aM  »li|ilM  MUH  Uka  IMM  a99»Wll 
UM  itaa*  91  MfeM  INM  w  well  as  UM  Moia 
•«  mfim  •mi  UM  ttiUM^  mmmi  M  Ma  at* 
laaaUMi  of  saaMt  ■upMtM, 

I  OfiM  a  iinWMi  M  MipanilMii  iMi  basfi 
aapfveeo.  ibe  fuiMta  and  inaMriaM  naAa 
ijypiitl-   MUSI   !••  uaad   in   a  realMUt  aM 


I.  UM  wnrntm  imm  imum  aboui  ma«i> 

■HMI  VIIMMMI  of  Ilia  raamiraM  Ml4  MlliM- 
tiva  of  tbe  luropoaii  peoples  tn  mUm  M  ai- 
pend  prodwe«lon. 

7.  Insofar  aa  possible  loans  should  be  uuly 
luaiis.  currency  tranaactluna  sbouM  be  cur- 
rency trantactioua.  and  glfu  ahould  be  gifts 

a.  Ths  division  of  aid  between  loans  and 
glfu  should  take  into  acoount  not  only  tha 
European  ability  to  provide  goods  and  sciv- 
tcM  In  payment  but  also  American  willing- 
ness to  raeatve  goode  and  aervices  in  return. 

9.  In  general  the  aid  program  should  not 
be  used  as  a  method  of  financing  the  acqui- 
sition by  the  Amertcan  OovemmMit  at  prop- 
erty rtgbu  In  Europe  or  lU  colonies. 

10.  Funds  should  be  provided  In  smounts 
aud  over  a  auMtlent  period  to  make  tbe  pro- 
gram a  sucessa. 

Time  is  of  the  essence.  A  new  Russian 
empire  is  growing  faet  In  eastern  Europe. 
Tbe  Mototov  plan  is  leaping  ahead  of  tbe 
Marahall  plan  and  la  dealgned  to  create  sat- 
elliu  nations  in  her  ortut  and  to  exploit  their 
wealth.  Buaala  haa  already  taken  an  estl- 
aoated  912,000^0.000  out  of  Ita  orbit  coun- 
triea.  The  United  SUtes  method  Is  to  give 
aid;  Ruaala's  to  exploit  gains. 

Again  I  repeat,  time  is  of  the  essence.  If 
eastern  Europe  is  to  eeeape  Russian  domina- 
tion by  means  abort  of  war.  It  must  be  done 
before  eooiMBBlc.  political,  and  aoclal  subju- 
gation Is  complete.  If  we  csmnot  bring  tbls 
about,  then  a  continual  and  eiploslvely  dan- 
geroua  armed  truce,  an  inevitable  lowerUig 
of  living  atandarda.  wars,  and  chaotic  arorld 
conditions  may  lie  ahead.  We  are  engaged 
In  a  gigantic  test  of  atrenirtb  between  the 
Molotov  plan  and  the  Marahall  plan.  Tbe 
former  la  in  operation,  the  latter  still  not 
hnplOMMntsd  Into  action.  That  puta  the 
Matotoe  plan  aeveral  }umpe  ahead. 

Our  floBveftd  opinkm  today  Is  needed  in 
this  great  crisis  In  history.  We  are  account- 
able. Individually  and  alone,  for  our  partici- 
pation in  arorld  affairs.  A  decision  must  be 
made  expressing  the  multlple-mlnded  wUl 
of  the  American  people. 

Eventa  are  now  In  progresa  which  will  yield 
an  add  test.  I  ask  of  each  voter,  not  that 
you  agree  with  me.  but  tbat  you  take  the 
trouble  to  inform  yourself,  to  have  an 
opinion,  to  try  to  influence  others,  that  we 
may  demonstrate  tbe  strength  and  purpose- 
fulneas  and  fearlessness  of  a  democracy,  that 
we  traverse  "the  narrow  knife-edge  which 
divides  softness  from  belligerency,  and  that 
we  demoiutratc  soch  an  agreement  as  to  tbe 
ends  for  which  we  an  labor  as  to  be  an  in- 
exorable force  in  the  years  to  come." 

My  faith  aa  to  the  end  reault  of  these  years 
of  crisis  rests  on  the  belief  In  the  enormous 
strength  of  the  American  traditions  and  our 
tree  aourcea  of  power.  If  implemented  by  an 
arotaed  and  thinking  leaderahlp  from  among 
the  Ifatlon's  ottMsaa,  oX  which  we  i.rc  all  a 
pare 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  W.  J.  BRYAN  DORN 

or  SOUTM  f  ASOilMA 

IN  TKI  HOOtI  Of  RVllMINTATtVM 

Turtdav,  April  $,  tUt 

Mr  DORN.  Mr.  SMtkfr.  untftr  Iftvt 
to  liNipnd  my  latnarka  tn  ihi  Rmord.  I 
Inoludf  thi  (otinwiitg  ladio  broftd«Mt  by 
Allien  Calhfum  ovsr  Mtaiion  WAYS. 
OhMl«t(«i,  N,  0 .  oti  Attrll  »,  tMli 

MM  ftliia.  ihU  !•  Ati*i"< 
{M  tg  ycu  ih  Ainsrii  >ii.i»ni  I  '        •     '  ii 

|S|  |m  >|ia»s  passes  UM 

fM.<M>«,.,   , '•   ttnd  tba  Mart 

,n  toy  a  '  *  ii  M"^"  '^'"*l 

Ituii Mllull,   ¥i...    '•->•   k.».k-,.^"'l»   ••'    !*»■•••• 

deiii  Truman's  sigiisiurs.  lo  (lis  Urgssi  iiv«.r. 
Mas  r*lt*f  and  rshabimatlon  pruitram  svsr 
tindsrtaksn  by  any  una  iihiIod,  Ths  bill  caUi 
for  a  total  of  M.800.000.000  of  the  American 
taxpaysrs'  money  to  bs  literally  given  away 
to  all  the  luropsan  nations  who  promlas  our 
Government  that  during  ths  next  year  they 
will  be  good  little  boys,  so  to  spea)-,  and  who 
promise  that  they  will  at  least  keep  the  Com- 
munUt3  In  their  back  yards  and  out  of  sight 
during  that  time.  President  Truman,  him- 
self, in  his  St.  Patricks  Day  speech  calling 
for  an  immediate  enactment  of  the  bill, 
termed  It  an  economic  barrier  to  the  spread 
of  communism. 

Besides  this,  the  program  earmarks  addi- 
tional billions  of  dollars  of  our  taxpayers' 
money  to  be  used  as  an  economic  barrier  to 
the  spread  of  communism  In  Europe  In  the 
years  to  come.  And  you  can  bet  your  last 
bottom  dollar,  y;pur  shirt,  and  your  shoes 
as  well,  that  those  foreign  nations  will  be 
calling  for  those  billions  of  dollars  for  relief, 
or  rehabilitation,  or  by  whatever  name  you 
may  wish  to  call  It,  when  next  year  rolls 
around.  One  Congressman,  Representative 
Lawskmce  SMriH,  of  Wisconsin,  tried  to  kill 
thU  commitment,  of  the  future  years  to  come, 
with  an  amendment  which  declared  this 
country  under  no  moral  or  legal  obligation  to 
continue  aid  to  Europe"  after  the  first  year. 
This  was  voted  down,  but  by  a  very  close 
vote. 

Speaking  of  the  entire  measure.  Repre- 
sentative VuaaxLL,  Republican,  of  IlUnols. 
termed  It  a  fantastic  world-wide  WPA. 
And  another  Republican,  RepresenUtlve 
O'Hasa.  of  Minnesota,  said  that  financing  the 
huge  European  gift  program  would  mean 
dragging  the  people  of  this  country  through 
the  dirt  Of  the  74  Congressman  voting 
againat  paaaage  of  the  bill  were  North  Caro- 
lina Congressmen  Basden  and  Douchton,  our 
dean  In  the  Congreas  for  many  years— the 
sage  Eos  Douchton. 

But  perhaps  tbe  most  bitter  opponent  of 
the  bin  was  young  Congressman  WnxiAM 
JrNNiNCS  BavAN  DoaN,  who  is  serving  bis  first 
term  in  the  House.  Congressman  Dosn  has 
been  against  this  European  gift  program  from 
the  beginning,  and  he  has  taken  a  great  deal 
of  criticism  as  a  result.  One  dally  newspaper 
devoted  nearly  two  columns  of  Its  editorial 
page  of  last  Sunday  to  a  very  bitter  criticism 
of  the  young  man.  But  DoaN  has  stood  bis 
ground  and  he  was  In  there  fighting  against 
tbe  measure  when  the  final  vote  was  taken. 
At  this  time  he  said:  "I  find  that  one  trouble 
with  thU  Congreaa  U  that  so  few  of  us  have 
the  courage  to  stand  alone.  I  believe  that 
World  War  I  could  have  been  averted.  I  be- 
lieve that  World  War  II  could  have  been  pre- 
vented. This  Marshall  plan  will  not  prevent 
world  war  III.  I  say  that  tor  this  reason: 
Even  the  proponents  of  the  bill  admit  that 
it  is  a  military  measure.  Do  you  think  for  a 
moment     that     Theodore     Roosevelt,     Gen. 


Oaorge  Patton,  or  Andrew  Jackson  would 
lUpport  Bueb  a  defsnslve.  sucb  a  passivs  bill? 
They  would  havs  gons  strslght  to  Mnarow 
and  asked  Joe  Btalln  to  meet  tbem  in  Paris, 
or  somewhere,  and  told  him  In  no  uncertain 
iarma  that  they  would  prevent  him  from 
movinit  another  toot  In  Europe  or  any* 
where  else. 

"This  bill  u  like  BtnUlttf  your  wife  out  to 
eotitFt  with  (he  iteiiihbortMMi  liutly  and  tell 
hlM  M  pUtu*  Rii  swnr    Mr,  OtMlrman,  »«iti<- 
tima,  loma  Mmy.  »f>mawtt»rs  you  arc  hiii«<m  * 

ItNVS  III  ruPS  Ilia  iiiaKlers  <t(  ilM  Kf9Mti 
ills  nxlit  ,tt  hnlUa  irf  stM  ymi  |MV9  k' 
ms*  Hslit   ti"W  Slid  lall  lti#Ml  III  III* 

UHi'  •""•  iiiHi,  If  thay  mui§  im»yu»t 

fMii  Will  IM  ifipiilf  tvar  Htis^iN, 


H  fvv 

mmwf 


I  Li. 


(tiani  M  wbatavsr  eta*  ymi  wanl  M  isn  >u  •* 
s  (miy  •iNlliiiM  fur  lints  Who  iMiMAts  by 
'•!•  |»UM4f  Dees  \\\t  IMtiM  muins 
I  rather  think  u  u  »"vnii  mumu 
With  tiislr  undsvslupsd  rssuurnas.  They  srs 
galiiliiK  mtltiarlly  every  day,  It  yuu  paiwt  thU 
plan,  whsrsby  uur  reauuross  will  bs  ilven 
away  tu  Buro()s,  In  ft  years  ur  10  ysars  Russia 
win  bs  ths  atrongstt  nation  In  ths  world. 
Todsy  uur  Nation  is  ths  strongest,  Ko  I  say, 
let  us  have  a  show-down  now  and  not  throw 
away  this  $17,000,000,000  which  I  personally 
believe,  from  my  observation  of  Eurojie.  Rus- 
sia Is  in  favor  of  even  though  she  pretends 
to  be  against  the  Marshall  plan." 

Congressman  Dokn.  who  is  a  veteran  serv- 
ing all  through  the  last  war.  and  who  actually 
fought  all  the  way  from  the  coast  of  Prance 
to  Berlin,  continued,  "I  talked  with  General 
Ira  C.  Eaker  last  year.  His  opinion  then 
was  thst  Russia  could  overrun  all  of  Europe 
in  3  weeks.  This  Marshall  plan  will  not 
stop  them.  It  will  only  put  more  products  in 
Europe  for  them  to  seize.  Tbe  only  thing 
that  will  stop  them  is  for  America  to  have 
tbe  greatest  Air  Force  In  the  world." 

When   asked   if  President   Truman   would 
be  the  man  whom  Doxn  would  now  send  to 
negotiate  with  Stalin,  the  young  Congress- 
man replied,  "I  certainly  would  not.     That 
is  one  of  the  reasons  why  I  am  voting  agaii^t 
this  bill,  the  Incompetent  leadership  that  we 
now  have  and  which  has  been  responsible 
for  this  bill.    They  have  reversed  themselves, 
and    that   includes   the   Secretary   of    State. 
They    have    reversed    themselves    on    nearly 
every  foreign  policy  they  have  promulgated." 
Congressman  Dorn  then  spoke  on  the  fu- 
tility of  sending  our  foot-soldiers,  so  to  speak, 
to  fight  the  Communists.    This  was  In  criti- 
cism of  a  speech  by  former  Speaker  of  the 
House,  Sam  Ratburn,  who  had  said  that  the 
lilarsball   plan  was  tbe  only  alternative  to 
sending   our  soldiers  overseas   again.     Said 
DoaN  In  this  connection,  "If  you  ever  do  send 
your  sons  to  Europe,  you  will  never  build  as 
large  an  Army  to  Invade  Russia  as  Germany 
had  on  June  22.  1941.     She  Invaded  Russia 
with  the  largest  and  the  best  equipped  army 
that  the  world  has  ever  known,  or  will  proba- 
ably  ever  see  again.    What  did  she  get?    She 
reached  the  gates  of  Moscow.  Leningrad,  and 
Stalingrad   and   extended    her   lines   to   the 
breaking  point.    She  would  have  had  to  ad- 
vance  2,000   miles  to  get   beyond   the  Urals 
alone.     So  when  you  talk  about  aendlng  an 
army  to  Europe  bigger  than  that,  with  all  of 
the   Incidental   transportation.   It   Is  too  ri- 
diculous even  to  think  about.    But  we  must 
have  an  Air  Force  that  can  cover  the  world 
and  smother  Ruaaia  at  any   time.     That  is 
the  only  thing  she  will  respect  and  the  only 
thing  that  can  stop  her  expansion." 

Now,  folks,  that  strikes  me  as  plain  Amer- 
ican horse  sense.  Even  a  grammar  school 
kid  knows  that  you  can't  stop  a  bully  by 
offering  him  candy  bars.  He  11  take  the  trib- 
ute with  greedy  hands  and  then  be  coming 
at  you  stronger  for  more.  The  only  thing 
to  do  in  the  interest  of  permanent  peace  is  to 
wind  up  and  swing  a  piuich  at  him,  that  wJl 


either  knock  blm  out  or  put  bim  In  bis  place 
for  ketpe.  And  tbe  strangs  thing  sbout  U 
Is  that  lit  my  school  days  I  made  soma 
mighty  food  friends  by  that  vary  method. 

But  bsrs  Is  a  point  that  every ons  seeraa 
to  be  foneltuig,  with  ilM  MHipilea  M  Mr. 
Oorti,  our  own  UuU  Doughf'^**  n*><i  tlhwi 
that  this  flrsi  year  of  ibf  M  |^an  wUl 

not  be  Ihe  first  year  nt  feuruueau  reeweary 
and  relief  wherein  hlilintu  of  Amarlsait  llala 

'•  have  been  >.       ■  ■  '  •    -   .  -i  ■  ■  -e 

'•♦p»J»r»Wilitr  y 

'  •    )»•*•  fi.. 

r»'i«iveH'   ■  ■ 
hnlilltlNUiiii  elhfe  tlie  eiiH  iif  W«ml  War  tli 
ill  Hie  iiesrlr  I  yeait  slaee  the  ana  nt  !>.,«. 
tllllles   IH   lUMMf  Um  AmeMtisti   ' 


I...W.  Hoiuaily  jnvM.llM  ^ 

MM  INM  «»l  iMuitey      Hasll.i- 


HitMHli  anil  aiipfritee,  fii 
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rstlef  wa  heve  Mlrently  HlVPii  lUfliB 
HiiMiK  rriiii)  Uiii|i|iliiH  line  iiHtlMI  MMTmi* 
uiiisr  batiltui  the  iron  curtain,  or  ItMs  ii 
•lopped  (he  Oommuniai  agants  of  RuiMiia 
from  mnuratlnK  into  ths  very  vitals  of  praa* 
tioally  all  thuss  nations,  and  with  ihs  eMop* 
tton  of  Bpaln,  aluns? 

Why,  If  all  thoM)  billions  of  dollara  In 
pump-prirotng  money  and  remittance  money 
that  we  have  already  sent  to  Europe  bad  had 
any  effect  In  stopping  the  march  of  com- 
munism In  Europe  we  wouldn't  ba  worrying, 
right  now,  as  to  whether  or  not  Italy  was 
going  communistic  by  the  vote  of  her  own 
people  In  the  general  elections  the  18th  of  . 
this  month.  Italy  has  been  one  of  the  larg- 
est recipients  of  our  American  gratuities 
since  the  end  of  the  war  In  spite  of  the  fact 
that  she  was  our  enemy  In  that  war.  Only 
recently  our  Government  struck  off  at  one 
time  an  obligation  of  a  cool  billion  dollars 
that  the  people  of  Italy  owed  the  taxpayera 
of  America.  And  yet.  only  this  week  the 
Communist  controlled  labor  unions  of  Italy, 
numbering  5,000,000  workers,  who  are  literally 
under  the  control  of  the  Commimists  la 
Italy,  whether  they  like  It  or  not,  are  threat- 
ening general  strikes,  under  the  orders  at 
their  Communist  leaders.  The  labor  unions 
of  France,  numbering  about  5,000,000  work- 
ers, are  also  under  the  control  of  the  Com- 
munists In  that  country. 

No,  Indeed;  I  cannot  see  that  this  first  year 
of  the  Marshall  plan,  which  Is  In  reality  the 
fourth  year  of  tbe  so-called  European  re- 
habilitation and  recovery  program  at  the 
huge  expense  of  American  taxpayers,  can 
have  any  more  effect  in  stopping  the  march 
of  communism  in  Europe  than  it  has  had  In 
any  other  year  since  the  end  of  hoetllltiee. 
During  all  this  time  the  Communists  have 
continued  to  bore  from  within  In  practically 
all  these  countries  that  have  t)een  getting 
our  billions  of  dollars.  And  mcfet  assuredly 
they  have  gotten  a  goodly  share  of  this 
American  bounty.  And  the  Interesting  thing 
to  me  about  it  Is  that  It  was  only  when  the 
moneys  and  goods  of  our  former  commit- 
ments had  begun  to  run  out  that  we  began 
to  hear  threats  of  some  of  these  nations  In 
western  Europe  going  Communist. 

I'm  not  too  much  of  an  admirer  of  all  of 
the  activities  of  Governor  Jim  Folsom,  of 
Alabama,  but  I  did  admire  his  opinion  of  the 
Marshall  plan  which  was  expressed  In  the 
question.  "Did  you  every  try  to  wean  a  baby?" 
President  Truman  is  preventing  America 
from  weaning  this  3-year-old  baby  of  tbe 
New  Deal,  European  recovery  and  rehabilita- 
tion program,  with  his  Marshall  plan  to  pro- 
vide more  years  of  pump-prlmlng  money  for 
the  recovery  of  European  Industry  thus  giv- 
ing further  strength  to  the  CommunUt  con- 
trolled labor  unions,  and  as  remittance 
money  so  those  nations  wUl  continue  to 
promise  to  keep  the  Communists  in  the  back- 
yard. 

Of  course,  the  Communists  like  the  Mar- 
shall plan,  even  though  they  claim  they  dou'U 
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APPENDIX  TO  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 


Hot  only  doM  Um  Itenhall  plan  prowft*  ttmm 
vtt^  •  goodly  •liar*  ot  tbJa  AnMcicaa  bounty. 
K  givw  tbem  tin*— Um*  In  which  to 
thm  ftgHtlng  puw  of  lh«  on* 
to  wbioh  tb«y  fN*  th«tr  illi^ite— i. 
•  In  vblcb  to  furtbcr  Inflltratc  and 
(b«lr  paankan  not  only  la  tiM 
ot  Bdrop*  aad  Aalm  b«i  rl^it  ta  ov 
QHtoMI  BUtM. 

1  R  P*«aMent  Tnimanl  apearh  of  about  3 
•ka  i^o  calltn^  for  the  anaetmant  of  hla 
to  atop  the  march  of  eommunlani  S.OOO 
a«ay.  I  did  not  h««r  him  My  oii«  word 
i  atemmtng  tha  tMa  of  coamuntam  ligfei 
•t  hom«.     And  yat  ona  or  the  Preai- 
candtdataa  la  act  only  opanly  claimed 
tha  fiarlali  of  tha  OommoBlat  Party,  but 
toy  hla  arary  a«tlon  and  hla  caaty 
that  ha  ta  tha  wllllnff  vaaaal  of  hla  UmOm 
the  Kremlin  In  Moacow.     Henry  WaUaca. 
maJkea  Benedict  Arnold  turn  o«ar  in 
grnee  and  waap  with  en«7. 
'  nM  aola  and  only  way  to  piawi^e  paaea  in 
thU  world  la  to  feaap  tha  i— Had  ftat  of  tha 
punmiai  Air  Pnrra  la  th*  world  banclnc 
oie^  tha  awttar  country  of  Ooaanranlat  world 
wlifla  at  tha  Mtoa  time  deantiic 
thkm  out  of  otir  own  boDMhold. 

Bnt  the  thing  which   la  by   far   the  moat 

dl^taatafvl  feature  of  the  Marahall  plan,  to 

ta  tha  "yoa  ba  a  good  boy."  or  "remlttanca 

DCto"  of  the  plan  whereby  Unda  Sam 

to  all  theae  little  natlona  of  Barofw. 

**1(eu  ba  a  good  boy  now.  and  I  will  pay  you 

Thia  la  In  direct  violation  of  ona  of  tha 

vital  tanato  of  iMlnanliim.  "Mllllona 

rtanaa,  hut  aot  oaa  eaat  f  <  r  tribute. ' 

Bo  long  foika:  write  me  In  care  of  thIa  ata- 

it  yon  thln^  about  tha  matter. 


lawa,  Vateraat  of  Forti^ 
Wan  SifP«dH.R.  5213 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  E.  VAN  ZANDT 

or  mnMnvama 

»  THK  BOUSE  or  BVBBKNTATIVn 

Tmtsdaw.  Aprtl  S.  194t 

Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.    Mr.  Speaker.  N»- 
Un-wide  inierca  to  rapidly  developing 
H.  R  saia.  a  bin  deycned  to  eslabUab 
a  matter  of  policy,  atystem  of  uniform 
rice  pensions  for  ▼eterans  of  World 

I  and  WorW  War  U. 

The  Immediate  objective  of  thts  bin 

to  extend  to  the  veterans  of  World 

I  and  World  War  n  the  tradition&l 

pension.   «'hich   provided 

iB  their  deciininn  years  to 

the  RevnluUonary  War.  War  o<  U12. 

exican  War.  Civil  War.  Indian  Wars. 

inish -American  War.  and  lesaerean- 

and  expeditions. 
tecentJy  Des  Moines  Post.  No.  738.  De- 
partment of  Iowa.  Veterans  of  Porelgn 
llWrs  of  the  United  SiaUa.  adopted  the 
rasotuUoo.    peilikining     the 
Members  of  Congreaa  to  vote  for 
R.  5313  and  to  laragnoie  ita 
The  resolution  la  aj  foUowa: 


r« 


BSASQUi 

MoiMia  Foar.  ICo.  7M. 
VxrsaAita  or  ^oaaicif  Wnaa. 
toimn.  torn:  Mveh  23.  t9U. 
Att  OJIerra  mm4  JTambrrs  of  Dta  JVoiiua 
rot.  So.  73t.  Veter*nt  of  Fortign  Wmrt 
of  the  United  Stmtea 

U  haa  bean,  atnce  the  days  of  the 
tha    'jadltloiial   policy   of   thia 
Mdtlon  that  no  man  wHo  foufht  to  defend 
th^   United   Stataa  afalnst   ita   rnemlea   cu 


w«rld  battleflelda  ihoald  ever  have  to  live 
oat  the  declining  yaara  of  hla  life  In  want 
and  privation:  and 

Whereaa  the  Vetcrana  of  the  RceolMtkmary 
War.  War  of  ItU.  iilran  War.  CIvU  ^v. 
Indian  Ware.  Bpaaliil  Aaifrlren  War.  and 
other  Icaaer  caaipalgaa  and  expeditions  were 
aU  enabled  to  faoa  tha  twUlght  of  UMtr  Uvea 
with  tha  knowledge  that  the  Nation  they 
bad  reread  ao  faithfully  had  provided  for 
their  secnrlty  by  the  frantlng  of  aarelce  pcn- 
slona  baaed  on  age  and  dlaablUtlaa:  and 

Whereaa  the  granttng  of  such  panalnns  haa 
occurred  within  approalaatoly  SB  yaara  after 
the  termination  of  each  of  thaaa  wars,  and 
it  ta  now  alaoat  10  years  alnoa  tha  tarmlna- 
uon  of  WorM  War  I.  and  no  provision  haa 
yet  been  made  for  the  aaaaifty  of  the  >eter- 
ans  of  this  great  eonftte*  In  thatr  declining 
years:  Now.  therefore,  be  It 

JI«ao<t>ed.  That  the  membara  of  Dsa  Moinaa 
Poet.  No  T3«.  Veterana  of  Foreign  Wars  of 
the  United  States.  In  meeting  aaaembiad.  do 
hereby  endorse  and  recommend  the  paasaffa 
of  the  bill  known  aa  H  R  5313.  Introduead 
In  the  Bouaa  of  Represents ttvea.  Congreaa  of 
the  United  ttatee.  by  the  Honorable  JAiras 
S.  Vah  Sanwr,  which  provides  for  service 
panstona.  similar  to  those  granted  for  prerl- 
o^is  wars,  to  the  TCtcrana  of  World  Wars  I  and 
n.  and  any  future  wars. 

We  further  petition  .he  Iowa  Members  of 
the  Congress  to  vote  for  thIa  meaaure  and  to 
uae  their  Influence  and  every  meana  poastMa 
to  promote  this  legMatlon  and  to  tnstire  Its 
paaaage. 

¥oaamt  C  Btnxa. 
ComsMnder,  rowt  No.  739, 
Gcoacc  A.  Haanw^. 
L^iaUttve  OJHrer,  poti  No   738. 
OtTarar  Vnxomi. 
World  Wmr  t  Vemfter.  Fott  No.  73*. 

Drair  W    Roooi. 
WorM  War  //  Mrmber.  Pott  No.  738. 


Radto  Addrttt  ta  My  Caattitaents 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  EDWIN  ARTHUR  HALL 

or   NKW    TOKJl 

IN  THS  HOUSB  OP  RKPREiiZNTATIVBS 

Tuesday.  April  6.  1948 

Mr     EDWIN    ARTHUR    HALL.     Mr. 

Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks "in  the  RicotD.  I  Inchide  the  fol- 
lowing radio  address  delivered  by  me  over 
Station  WLBP  on  AprU  3.  Id48: 

Dear  frlaada  of  tha  Trlpla  Cltlaa  and  my 
eoeigrssslon^l  diatrlet.  osMa  afain.  tha  spring- 
tlaaa  vtsttora  to  Waahdtacton  aaa  nnaaing  into 
my  oSea  froaa  hoaaa.  Thta  ts  alwaya  an 
aaUema  plaaaura  to  mm.  aa  I  do  anjoy  chat- 
ting with  old  friend  S  only  for  a  momant. 

In  apita  of  thIa  week'%  terrific  schedule  of 
ofBclal  bualneas,  I  took  time  out  to  greet  a 
laiye  number  of  graduating  elasaas  and  Olrl 
Trcopa  asafelnc  thatr  aajwuiu  to  our 
An  nsMitoa  aueh  aa  tMa  la  alfnlfl- 
cant  becauaa  tha  Waafetafftoa  tttf  mmam  tha 
ciunax  of  thaaa  yoaaf  folfea  aaaoMlary  adu- 


they  aea  Amarleaa  Ooeamment  In 
TiMy  view  the  Capttol  with  Ita  spot- 
laaa  shlnlnc  dome  airalnst  the  early  spring 
aaa.  or  at  night  blaalng  under  a  himdred 
paaatful  aaareh  llghta 

Tbry  vlatt  tha  White  House,  home  of  our 
PraaimntB.  and  admira  the  grand  almpllclty 
of  tta  Obtomal  pmaia  and  portala 

Approaching  the  Supreme  Court  Building. 
they  stop  to  awe  to  admire  tha  msastrr 
cotuaoa  and  soiM  fnumlatlona.  fltttef  and 
strong  support  for  the  imHaillBlliiii  iit  upon 


Us  face,  which  bears  the  words  "Bqual  jua- 
tlce  under  law." 

They  climb  the  monument  to  George  Wash- 
ington and  obaarve  the  city's  bast  ti«w.  They 
vlalt  the  Lincoln  Memorial  and  the  Nitlonal 
Airport  and  anally  rlda  down  to  Mouikt  Ver- 
non, where  they  see  bow  the  Father  of  his 
Country  lived  aa  a  farmer  and  landholder. 

Tea:  tha  young  folks  who  called  at  my  of- 
fice this  year  from  Windsor.  Deposit.  Vestal. 
HarpursvUle.  and  Port  Dlcktaaai^aasvred  me 
they  were  fully  as  Impraaaad  aa  tboie  who 
formerly  came  end  whoaa  pliluies.  tsken  on 
the  Capitol  lawii  and  haagtuf  on  mr  office 
walla,  date  as  far  back  aa  1939  and  1943  when 
I  first  came  to  Oongraaa. 

I  pointed  with  pride  to  aoma  of  tho(«  early 
plctwea.  The  young  people  recognized  acme 
vi  tha  former  graduatea  and  told  ne  they 
were  now  hard-working  etttzena  In  their  re- 
spective communltlea,  raising  famines  and 
contributing  to  the  welfare  of  their  fellow- 
men. 

It  la  Interesting  to  mention  that  I  hear 
from  thoae  gradtiatea.  now  grown -u:a.  and 
have  sent  them  Information  and  data  from 
Oovemment  departments,  yea.  and  serersi 
infant  care  books,  too. 

I  am  alao  hearing  from  the  1940  grade  aa 
veterans.  Gl'a  out  of  the  ccuntry.  an«l  voters 
as  well. 

So  you  see,  they  do  grow  up  and  yoir  Con- 
greaaman  runs  acroas  them  In  later  life  after 
they  leave  school  and  pursue  life's  several 

I  have  always  encouftad  the  visits  of 
thaaa  graduating  elaasaa.  bacafa  to  meet 
them  is  Invigorating.  Is  refreebtng,  ard  help- 
lul  to  me  to  learn  what  the  new  An-erlca  is 
t^>^>%«"g  for.  The  younger  folks  k^ep  me 
ahraaat  of  the  ttmea 

On  Monday  evening.  April  19.  in  yrur 
home  library.  Johnaon  City,  there  will  be 
held  one  of  the  most  tmportiant  publ  c  gath- 
erings that  the  Triple  Cltlea  has  r«er  wlt- 


My  friends  and  supporters  at  hone  have 
tendered  me  a  most  grattfylng  Invltntlon  to 
be  their  guest  of  honor  at  the  annual  hall 
dinner  staged  by  the  Broome  County  Tcwn- 
send  Committee  and  Its  women's  suxtllary. 

It  la  ntt  necessary  for  me  to  tell  jou  how 
gratified  I  am  over  this  honor.  I  fsve  as- 
atu-ed  Mr.  Merlin  Casterltn.  New  York  State 
TDwnsend  leader  and  chairman  of  '  his  af- 
fair, that  I  win  be  moat  happy  to  attend 

On  that  evening,  you  can  count  on  my 
clearing  the  air  In  no  uncertain  terma.  of 
aooa  of  the  foul  clouds  which  alwayi  gathar 
when  one  has  his  back  turned  and  Is  on  the 
firing  line  In  Waahlngton. 

Along  with  other  Baater  visitors.  I  v  as  very 
glad  to  welcome  finir  prlae-winnlng  carrier 
boys  on  the  Btnghtjnton  Sun  under  the  es- 
cort of  Mr.  Arfcet  Lewis.  Blngbamt-m  Sun 
circulation  managvr.  Theae  boys  were  re- 
ceiving recognltlcn  for  their  fine  vork  in 
rflstrJbutlng  the  Son  In  the  Triple  Cities 

The  two  town  committees  from  <X>nklln 
and  Klrkwood  organised  for  action  en  flood 
control  of  tha  Sosquebanna  River  In  their 
locality  can  count  on  my  gofng  the  Jhnlt  In 
cooperating  with  them  In  their  fight  for  rec- 
ognition. 

I  waa  sorry  not  to  be  able  to  get  b<ane  for 
their  progreaalve  luaallug  this  week  but  I 
had  to  vote  on  the  Manthall  plan 

However,  aa  I  told  gupervtsor  fhttlng. 
Jules  Livingston,  and  Pred  Lawrenc*.  I  feel 
Cbnklln  and  Klrkwood  both  ahoulJ  have 
whatever  flood  protection  the  folkj  there 
think  should  be  given  to  them. 

I  look  forward  to  greeting  them  when  they 
come  to  Waahlngton  and  extendln ;  them 
every  eourlas}  and  aaalstance. 

My  poattlon  still  stands  on  BndlcHt  and 
Vestal.  Rfgardlsas  who  says  anything  dif- 
ferent, flood  walla  ought  to  be  built  on  the 
Susquehanna  In  the  Endlcott  Vestal- John- 
aon City  area. 

Ocuncllman  Plschette*s  coDtentUn  that 
Blr.ghamton  can  still  stand  soma  ntore  as- 
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slstance  is  well  taken.  I  agree  with  you, 
Tony,  that  the  third  ward  ought  to  come  In 
for  lu  thare. 

Anyhow,  I  will  be  coming  home  for  the 
big  event  at  your  home  library,  Monday 
evening.  April  19.  and  will  be  available  to 
meet  with  any  or  all  the  various  flood  con- 
trol committees  that  have  been  organized 
to  fight  our  sections  No.  1  public  enemy, 
flood. 


We  Muft  Not  Forget  Our  Senior  Citizens 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  KENNETH  B.  KEATING 

or   NEW    TOHK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  6.  1948 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  our 
zeal,  commendable  as  it  may  be.  to  per- 
form our  proper  role  in  vrorld  affairs,  we 
must  not.  of  course,  forget  our  domestic 
obligations.  In  the  forefront  of  these,  it 
seems  to  me.  it  is  the  duty  we  owe  to 
those  senior  citizens  whose  hard  work 
and  devoted  effort  have  contributed  so 
much  to  the  creation  of  our  present  con- 
dition of  prosperity,  which  makes  it  pos- 
sible for  us  to  do  our  full  share  in  dis- 
charging our  international  responsibili- 
ties. 

Many  of  these  older  people  are  now 
facing  the  evening  of  their  lives  with 
apprehension  and  insecurity.  It  is  a 
tragedy  for  one,  who  has  labored  hard  for 
years,  to  be  now  wracked  with  worry  and 
distress  lest  tomorrow  bring  either  dep- 
rivation or  public  charity. 

Of  course,  many  have  laid  away  a  nest 
egg.  on  which  they  may  draw  for  a  com- 
fortable livelihood  in  later  years.  Oth- 
ers have  children  or  close  relatives  who 
are  delighted  to  repay  in  part,  even 
though  they  can  never  discharge  com- 
pletely, the  debt  they  owe  to  those  they 
love.  Such  voluntary  effort  in  the  finest 
tradition  of  our  forefathers  is  praise- 
worthy in  the  extreme  and  should  never 
be  discouraged. 

There  are  countless  instances,  how- 
ever, where  through  no  fault  of  their  own 
and  through  no  lack  of  devotion  on  the 
part  of  loved  ones,  it  is  simply  Impossible 
for  our  older  people  to  maintain  even  a 
decent  standard  of  living  without  some 
form  of  governmental  assistance.  The 
Immortal  Lincoln  drew  the  proper  dis- 
tinction when  he  said  that  the  people 
should  be  encouraged  to  do  for  them- 
selves, but  that  the  ultimate  objective 
of  government  should  be  to  step  in  when 
they  become  unable  to  do  for  themselves. 
It  is  for  this  reason  that  I  have  fa- 
vored the  broadening  of  the  social- 
security  law  so  as  to  include  many  groups 
of  those  who  toll,  who  do  not  now  bene- 
fit under  the  act.  such  as  domestic  and 
agricultural  workers,  employees  of  char- 
itable agencies,  and  the  self-employed. 
Also  there  should  be  a  substantial  In- 
crease tn  the  benefits  in  order  that  they 
may  more  nearly  reflect  reaUsm  in  the 
light  of  existing  high  costs  of  food, 
clothing,  shelter,  and  other  actual  neces- 
sities of  life. 

When  their  younger  brothers  or  sons 
retire    15    or    more    years    hence,    the 


amount  they  are  scheduled  to  receive 
will  exceed  severalfold  the  benefits  en- 
Joyed  by  those  wage  earners  presently 
forced  into  retirement.  In  other  words, 
there  is  this  interim  period  during 
which  these  elder  citizens  feel  the  pinch 
caused  by  the  fact  that  their  benefits  are 
measured  in  terms  of  their  payments 
Into  the  fund,  resulting  in  many  in- 
stances in  the  receipt  of  a  mere  pittance, 
insufficient  for  even  a  bare  subsistence 
level. 

When  the  social  security  law  was  en- 
acted, it  was  thought  impossible  to  make 
a  more  generous  provision  for  those  re- 
tiring soon  after  the  passage  of  the  leg- 
islation because  of  the  danger  of  the  im- 
pairment of  the  fund.  Recent  studies, 
however,  have  led  me  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  benefits  for  our  older  people  who 
have  to  quit  work  now  can  be  substan- 
tially increased  without  jeopardy  to  the 
financial  soundness  or  solvency  of  this 
fund,  provided  the  base  is  broadened  to 
include  the  noncovered  40  percent  of  all 
those  gainfully  employed. 

There  is  no  legerdemain  involved.  In 
the  first  place,  the  fund  has  built  up  a 
reserve  beyond  its  forseeable  require- 
ments. Secondly,  as  every  Insurance 
actuary  is  aware,  when  large  numbers  of 
additional  employees  are  brought  under 
coverage,  risk  is  diffused  and  liability 
more  widely  distributed,  thus  reducing 
the  actual  cost  and  permitting  more  gen- 
erous benefits. 

This  step  should  be  taken.  In  my  judg- 
ment, and  taken  quickly.  Cases  of  real 
hardship  are  almost  daily  brought  to  my 
attention,  which  could  be  to  a  large  ex- 
tent alleviated  by  this  simple  and  alto- 
gether just  and  humane  expedient. 

There  is  another  important  way  in 
which  we  can  and  should  help  our  older 
people  to  improve  their  economic  status. 
Unrealistic  and  ridiculous  is  the  existing 
law  providing  that,  if  a  person  drawing 
old-age  and  survivors  insurance  bene- 
fits earns  $15  or  over  in  any  one  month 
through  part-time  employment  on  the 
outside,  he  loses  all  benefits  under  the 
social  security  law  for  that  month.  This 
provision  not  only  lowers  the  morale  and 
discourages  those  who  laudably  seek  to 
help  themselves,  but  it  also  inevitably  en- 
courages chiseling  and  evasion.  With- 
out condoning  such  a  tendency,  we.  as 
legislators,  cannot  escape  our  responsi- 
bilities. Whenever  a  law  is  inherently 
unjust  and  oppressive,  it  furnishes  an 
open  invitation  to  such  action. 

More  than  a  year  ago  I  introduced 
H.  R.  2952  to  amend  section  203  (b'  (1) 
of  the  Social  Security  Act,  to  permit  one 
enjoying  old-age  and  survivors  insurance 
benefits  to  earn  up  to  $40  a  month  with- 
out being  compelled  to  forfeit  such  bene- 
fits. In  this  way.  with  almost  no  cost  to 
the  Federal  Government,  the  plight  of 
many  of  our  older  citizens  could  be  sub- 
stantially improved  and  their  spirits 
lifted.  In  fact,  in  the  light  of  existing 
hving  costs,  thought  should  be  given  to 
raising  this  figure,  to  perhaps  $50. 

On  December  30,  1947,  the  Adminis- 
trator of  the  Federal  Security  Agency 
reported  to  the  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means,  recommending 
that  my  bill  be  enacted  Into  law  with  a 
modification,  which  I  am  vei7  happy  to 


accept,  providing  that  one  who  has  at- 
tained the  age  of  70  be  permitted  to  draw 
old-age  and  survivors  insurance  benefits. 
regardless  of  the  amount  which  he  may 
earn  in  some  gainful  employment. 

Again  I  urge,  with  all  the  emphasis  at 
my  command,  that  early  action  be  taken 
on  this  long-delayed  legislation.  I  can 
think  of  nothing  on  the  domestic  horizon 
of  more  urgent  concern.  Particularly  is 
this  true  in  the  case  of  those  wage  earn- 
ers who  have  already  been  forced  to  re- 
tire from  their  jobs  or  are  facing  that 
prospect  in  the  Immediate  future. 


History  Repeats  Itself 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  W.  STERLING  COLE 

or  NEW   TO'dK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RSPRESENTATIVE3 

Tuesday,  April  6.  1948 

Mr.  COLE  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  an  editorial  by  Prank 
W.  Severne,  editor  of  the  Watkins  Ex- 
press. Watkins  Glen.  N.  Y.,  together  with 
a  letter  written  by  me  to  Mr.  Severne. 
They  follow: 

HISTORY    RZPEATS    nSCLT 

Somewhere  in  th^  twilight  of  history,  cen- 
turies before  the  Christian  era.  vast  move- 
ments of  population  began  surging  wave 
upon  wave  against  the  ramparts  of  western 
civilization.  The  walled  towns  and  cities  of 
Greece  and  Rome  were  sacked,  burned,  and 
leveled  to  the  ground,  and  the  country  for 
mUes  and  miles  around  was  laid  In  waste. 
Babylonians,  Persians,  Syrians.  Huns,  Arabs, 
Tartars.  Mamelukes,  and  Turks  came  and 
went — earthquakes  of  the  human  race — leav- 
ing ruin  and  desolation  behind  them.  Civili- 
zation crumbled  and  disappeared  for  cen- 
turies, shrouded  In  the  gloom  end  mystery 
of  the  Middle  Ages. 

History  repeats  Itself.  Again  the  forces  of 
violence  and  destruction  are  on  the  march. 
Again  western  civilization  la  the  object  of 
their  assault.  Brewed  In  Old  World  caul- 
dron of  envy,  jealousy,  and  lust  of  power,  a 
scheme  of  world-wide  domination,  called 
communism.  Is  spreading  over  the  earth. 
Like  the  barbarians  of  old.  It  tears  down  but 
does  not  rebuild.  It  substitutes  force  for 
law,  the  will  of  the  Individual  for  the  will 
of  the  majority,  and  the  rule  of  the  dictator 
for  the  rtile  of  the  common  people. 

The  basis  of  democratic  government  In  any 
form  Is  a  conception  of  the  freedom  of  the 
individual  and  a  desire  for  social  tmlty  and' 
secvirity.  Pood,  clothing,  heat,  and  shelter 
are  the  Indispensable  requisites  of  human 
health  and  human  happiness.  Where  these 
are  not,  the  seeds  of  communism  fall  on  fer- 
tile soil. 

Poverty  and  misery  go  hand  In  hand,  and 
In  Europe  millions  now  cry  for  bread  Their 
survival  and  our  own  are  linked  together  by 
the  immutable  laws  of  brotherhood  and  hu- 
manity. American  institutions  and  Ameri- 
can civilization  are  In  the  balance.  Out  of 
Its  abundance  the  New  World  greets  the  old 
to  flU  the  mouth  of  famine  and  bid  the  sick- 
ness cease.  Less  than  this  we  must  not  do, 
and  more  when  necessary. 

Communism  Is  moving  westward.  Already 
It  Is  knocking  at  our  doors.  Coimtry  after 
country  In  Etirope  no  longer  exists  in  name- 
death  heads  of  democracy,  political  auto- 
matons, caricatures  of  departed  glory. 
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dnM  mzT  flyM  to  tb*  aU  too 
IT  w«  do  Ba«  wmnt  a«r  oaamtrj  to 
anotber  Ctoibuoioyfcla.  oeoMMtt- 
aoot  tM  •sunatakoted  root  and  braaeb. 
Tb  ^  tkia  «•  BUBt  hoT*  Btrong  laws  and 
Btro:  kg  tn«n  to  m*  that  Xh»j  ara  tnionmA. 
"^Ov  itl«nien  quiy  cry  paoea.  paaec.  bat  tlMra 
la  lo  ■aaoa." 


no  raiddlo  powMl.     With 
in  cacb  a  aaoaa.  our 
Mllsafea  ItaaU  aa««  to  world  pcaca 
worl  9  pro^rcaa. 
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Feank  W.  SamufS. 
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Ita.  SrvaaMt:  Ttaa  March  17  copy  of 

WatkloB  Bipaaaa  baa  lata  on  my  deck 

lOOM  waaka  awaltlnc  an  opportunity  for 

o  wnta  you  atipNHftnc  my  raiy  ganuina 

eonplato  iwiiandattoo  for  tiw  axcal- 

•dltorlal  entitled  "Hlatory  SapaaU  It- 
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It  ta  Tcry  aaldoaB  ttoat  fundamental  tnitba 
am  ba  axpraMwd  wltb  tu-cTlty  and  ilmpllflty 
at    tba   sama    time,    completely      Tttta 
lal  la  ooa  at  tboaa  tnataneea. 
think  ao  highly  of  It  that  I  ahall  placa 
tha  OowouaaHHf  AL  Racoaa  ta  ortfar  that 
at  oar  country   may   raallaa 
tha  paopto  at  rural  Amarlca  ara  avara 
happaalaga  and   tba   part   which 
MUat  play  ha  tornulatlnc  a  aound. 
policy    for    Interaattooal    couA- 
dmH  and  accortf  haaad  t^oa  tha  tnadi 
ui  prtnripiea  of  poroQoal  Uharty. 
81nc«r«ty  yoara, 

W.  aoauMoCou. 
Mtmbtr  0/  CowyraM. 


CviMUckf  UgitkiliM 

OP  R£MARXS 


itr    MR  HI 

nv  TNI  noon  or  nvranarTATiyw 


romui    Mr. 

III  U)«  llKtMit.  I  iMirl 
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dimrtot  MMI A  IMI»  m  rtilr  it 
It  by  UM  ■lorrtH  Ibbtin 

Judi«    ot    probAlt,    CbabtvtMi 
OMbiy.  lAlcfa.: 

tiat  waaft  tha  HiaHaal  addriaaid  a  )otn* 

M  «f  tho  Oahguii      ■»  aaked  tha  Oon- 

I  for  thraa  Ihta^ ;  Profapt  action  in  paw- 

'  |tha  Ihropaan  recoirvry  prtTfcrmm,  tba  »n- 

«f  ualvaraal  aallltary  training  lagla- 

IhwlMlliai  for  tha  raeatabllah- 

at  tha  draft,  to  brtaff  tha  ntlltary  aarr- 

ap  to  wttatmmm  laqahad  atrength      Ra 

etta*  aa  bla  raoaona  for  thaaa  maoimaa  tba 

aa  a  throat  to  all  frecdora-loTlng  pao- 

aad  to  oar  own  natkmal  security. 

thia  erttlcal  period  of  blatory.  all  of  ta 

dtactpllna  ouiaaltaa  In  order  that  w« 

lacooM  Tlcttiaa  of  war  hysteria  and  at 

ama  thaa  racognha  the  serlousnaaa  at 

tatornatlQBal   problem.     We   moat  aak 

from  what  ara  wa  aaaklng  protoe> 

UoUt    la  It  Buaala  haraaV.  or  la  tt  tha  Maol- 
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both?  There  Is  a 
betwaau  the  lotematlanal 
OOatanmlat  Party  and  the  Sortet  States,  even 
tZKiggti  Buaalm  la  anttrdy  controlled  by  tha 


HON.  CHARLES  L  fOHCR         «* 


lat  Party.  Tba  CftaiiiiaBlat  pbnoao- 
phy  today  la  baaad  on  tba  taaehtn«i  of  Man. 
Lantn.  and  tba  practical  appllcatloc  aa  ap- 
plied by  Stalin.  Being  intamatkaial  In 
scope.  It  has  paid  trained  agcnta  In  every 
coontry  Tbclr  baalc  belief  la  that  any  na- 
tion that  haa  a  ayatcm  of  goremment  that 
la  not  a  proletarian  dlctatorahtp  Is  tbetr 
aneray.  They  have  been  given  the  obJectHo 
of  overthrowing  all  governments  that  have 
a  different  pblloaophy  of  life  than  tbetra. 
Tbetr  prime  hatred  ta  toward  capttallatlc 
countries.  That  makes  it  Impoaalble  to  ap- 
paMa  or  aoaaproailaa  antb  tbla  mowaoat. 

Tba  CommunlsU  follow  a  set  pattern  of 
operation.  Their  trained  men  assume  key 
IwattKw^  In  most  countries.  They  recnilt 
iBdfvMuala  of  that  nationality — many  of 
them  being  sent  to  Rnaala  for  apedal  train- 
ing. They  andaavor  to  asanme  praltlona  of 
inflQaneo — auch  aa  in  adueatlooal  systema. 
labor  unlona.  various  aecurity  divisions,  and 
In  government.  When  they  consider  the 
time  is  ripe,  they  strike  to  overthrow  that 
government  by  internal  revolution  and  set 
tt  up  as  a  Commtmlst  state — Crechoalo- 
vakta  and  Finland  t>etng  recent  examplea. 
RuHla.  aa  a  nation,  la  aubordlnate  to  tba 
Communist  Pnrty.  and  can,  and  will  ba 
called  to  further  tha  alma  and  deatrea  of 
tha  Oooununlat  latamatlooal  whaa  eoaald- 
arad  nacaaaary.  I  baUava  that  Kaaaia  will 
reaart  to  a  shootln^r  war  only  If  the  present 
method  of  Intamal  revolution  fails  and  If 
America  Is  so  weak  that  Russia  thinks  she 
has  a  ctiance  of  winning. 

Iba  main  difference  between  tha  way  at 
Ufa  aa  practtaed  by  the  Ooaaaiaalau  aad 
our  aray  of  life.  I  believe,  aarrowa  dowa  to 
one  basic  principle  We  are  a  Christian  peo- 
ple and  bellsve  in  a  Divine  Power,  that  the 
CNator  gave  man  an  indtvldtial  tflfnity  We 
hoHoea  that  the  individual  haa  aartain  in- 
■Itatiahia  rlilrta  bmI  that  such  are  not  sub- 
ject to  mlo  af  other  people.  Oommunlam 
la  a  matarlalMtto  pMtaaphy.  Tou  cannot 
believe  la  •  DMo»  Otoator  and  aeoept  tho 
prinaplaa  of  iwiminlwaa,  They  beliava  that 
an  inrttvidMal  aiista  to  pnawta  tha  group. 
iQdiviuuali  are  subjuttlwl  mtieh  tha  sama 
M  our  doiaistic  snimsis  ff  one  straya  frtim 
prtaaiplea,  he  u  dlsp««ed  of  fN  haeo 
at  stake  than  juat  tha  isaua  of  daaioo- 
raey  versua  aomiuaiii  II  to  Owiatlaatty 
toraua  al 


•.      sMr 


kht  Uitot 
«U  •!•  «Marna4  «IU  tfes 
iltHM  9f  tm  miutanr  rtrMiatk  vbMi 
•amy  will  h«to  to  b<>  b«iiii  up     I  ha?«  a4h 
torato«  unlvwwl  mimary  tf«lhiM  tot 
MM— tf  !•  ' 

thort  wnuM  ba  laaa  n  ar aHtty  bov 
ring  tha  draft      The  incr«iiae  in 

ua  proteetlon  agalnat 
RUMtoa  tollttAry  aggraaalon  Bow* 
ever.  mtlUary  force  alone  duea  not  give  ua 
the  protection  needed  to  combat  the  forcea 
of  the  Coramonlat  Internationa),  which  la 
releatleealy  working  to  csUbllah  ItaaU  in 
fvery  country  today.  It  la  hoped  that  tha 
•oropoaa  roooecry  program  will  halt  the 
march  of  eoaaaaaalaaa.  Wa  all  muat  admit 
that  BtP  la  a  gamble.  If  it  talla.  Amarlca 
can  say  In  clear  cunactence  that  we  have  triad 
to  aaeo  a  sick  world  by  means  of  the  only 
aoiotloa  at  hand.  Let  oa  hope  and  pray  It 
will  accompUah  Ita  alma  and  freedom  ot  the 
Individual  will  snrvtvc.  It  ta  the  worat  type 
at  defeatlam  for  ue  at  thia  tlaae  to  dooe  our 
eyea  on  thia  threat  to  world  aecurity.  If  we 
fall  to  take  decisive  action  now.  we  may  in 
a  short  ttma  be  an  alone  in  tha  aea  of  Com- 
munut  nattona.  where  their  eombtned  actlT- 
Itlaa  eouM  bo  aoaeaalrated  on  w. 
■agardlaaa  ot  poBtlaal  afflllaUosi. 
of  reygtooa  belMh.  raganDaaa  of 
ataroa  in  life,  none  ot  \m  waata  to  liae  bla 
Individuiillty  to  become  a  ci.g  lu  a  dlabcUoU 
revolutionary  machine. 


PaOBATK   CotJWT. 

Che^oyfon.  Mien.  Mmreh  29,  1949. 
The  Hooorable  CHAaixa  X.  Poma. 
Member  of  Congrru. 

Homse  Offie*  Bttilit*ng. 

Waahinifton,  D    C. 
In  re  propoeed  civil -rigbta  bill. 

DcAB  Chaki-is  Ton  may  have  a  difficult 
tine  through  whicb  to  reeoncHe  this  letter, 
but  it  win  be  despite  the  fact  It  is  ma  led  la 
Michigan,  ''a  genuine  voice  from  the  Deep 
South"  I  am  a  native  Alabamlan.  Both 
my  graadfathera  fought  In  the  Coafe<loracy. 
My  Grandfather  Balrd  suffered  two  wmnda, 
which  were  never  completely  bealed  ur  til  hia 
second  aon  grew  up  and  became  a  pbvlc'.an 
and  surgeon  and  took  over  the  care  of  hla 
father  I  know  the  South  from  Inher  tance. 
and  havbig  llred  there  until  I  was  nearly 
30  years  of  age.  I  know  lu  faults  and  Ita 
Virtues,  and  I  know  particularly  It  obatl- 
naeleo. 

The  prcaaot  predicament  growa.  nit  out 
of  the  Civil  War.  but  out  of  the  recoi  struc- 
tlon  atrodtlae  and  abominations  f ore<  d  and 
folatad  npon  a  bolpleoB  and  conquered  South 
by  a  vtetorknia  North,  voder  the  dlax>llcal 
leadarahlp  of  fanatlca  In  the  Republican 
Party  after  the  death  of  Lincoln. 

The  Civil  War  was  fought  not  to  fr?e  the 
Negroes  from  slavery,  tnit  to  preaci^e  the 
Union,  and  shortly  thereafter  the  ▼letorteaH 
Federal  Oovernment  uodar  the  fiaatlcal 
leadership  which  gained  tho  tocendarcy  on 
the  death  of  Lincoln,  proceeded  to  destr  }y  the 
Statea.  ai*d  set  up  military  distrlct^i  and 
thereafter.  farclaUy  "readmit"  the  BUtea 
which  had  ptirported  to  secede,  but  which  at 
Appomattrz  had  t>ecn  decided  could  nut  bo 
done.  Por  this  crime  the  Republican  Party 
baa  never  officially  ropantod.  and  baa  aoear 
been  forgiven  in  the  Sooth,  and  until  tba 
Republican  Party  oAclally  repenU  fOr  tba 
orlma  of  reconatntottoa  and  lu  fanatidam. 
tha  South  will  oQBttBtM  to  be  a  one-party 
section. 

Diiring  reconstruction,  tha  freed  NegroaB 
were  allowed  to  vote  by  the  force  of  Aedaral 

I.  aad  became  the  pawna  of  the  ear- 
th* scum  and  mth  of  tha  North, 
iMl  iptwod  out  a(  thotr  own  oos- 
I  Md  fMMod  upon  a  baaton  and  help- 
laaa  iDuth  Tho  rooaatly  amaaclpatad  Na- 
iroaa  were  elected  to  high  and  low  oAeea,  svan 
to  tha  Uulled  Statea  Sanate  and  to  Oongraat, 
Mtdih*  white*  tt  th*  South  were  hald  In  suh- 
iinlMM*  by  P*d»r»l  hayot>*ts  under  ih« 
i*ad*ff»Mp  MMI  •poMorahlp  ol  tha 
farty, 

llM  Mtpiifellton  Ptxy  aad  ih* 

iMMliM  !•*•  Nr  th*  NeffiM*.  a*  tt  »t1d»m*i 
by  th*  ra*l  Utol  no  Ntore  waa  ever  *(fot*d 
to  Congra**  or  to  th*  tfntted  States  teaal* 
until  about  IMI,  whtn  a  Negro-  nuiUtt^- 
IB  Alabama,  bttt  then  livmtt  in  the  Plrtt 

waa  elected  from  a  distrtrt  tnp-heaey 
with  a  Negro  iinpnUMi.  ■*■*  Ume  there- 
after and  after  tfto  Beoaoroit  landalide.  an- 
other Negro  born  la  Alabama.  Mitchell  by 
name.  I  ballevs.  but  on  the  BoooBtott  Demo- 
craUc  ticket  defeated  the  napuMliaii  Negro. 
Thereafter  I  believe  a  Negro  wa*  elected  from 
a  New  York  district.  Baaed  upon  my  memory. 
yd  I  believe  it  to  be  true  only  three  Negroco 
from  any  Sute  north  of  Mason  and  Dixon's 
line  have  ever  aat  In  the  Bouaea  at  the  Con- 
Seeeral  mora  thaa  that  bare  sat  In  tbo 

of  the  COBgroH  from  SUtea  of  the 
Sowth.  beeauaa  they  were  put  there  by  Fed- 
eral bayooeta.  There  are  iren  living  In  tba 
South  who  rasMmher  thoee  Federal  bayoneta. 
and  they  hav*  paaeed  the  story  on  down  to 
their  de^cendJinta. 

I  think  you  know,  aa  weH  aa  I  do.  that 
axcept  la  beaeliy  preponderant  Negro  city 
districts  In  the  North,  nn  Hagiii  In  the  North 
would  stand  the  ghost  at  a  chance  of  being 
elected  to  either  House  of  the  Coogreaa. 

I  make  ao  argument  aa  to  the  right  or  the 
wrong  of  the  dvU -right*  bilL    X  only  aay 
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that  at  present.  It  will  never  work,  but  will 
vmdo  the  good  work  of  level-headed  Negroes 
and  fair-minded  a'hltes  of  the  South.  It 
will  Immediately  cause  a  revival  of  the  Ku 
Klux  Klan,  and  I  believe  it  will  not  Increase 
the  percentage  of  Negroes  now  voting  in  the 
South  by  as  much  as  10  percent.  But  I  do 
believe  that  tt  will  ultimately  cause  the 
death,  by  means,  which  even  a  one-man 
grand  Jury  would  never  discover,  of  many 
Negroes. 

The  Honorable  Chase  Osborn  Is  correct, 
and  CuutB  Hoftuan,  following  his  lead,  is 
also  right. 

If  the  Republican  Party  would  seize  the 
opportunity  of  repenting  of  its  reconstruc- 
tion sins  and  defeat  the  adoption  of  these 
measures  at  this  time,  and  thereafter.  In  the 
South,  become  a  lily  white  party,  and  ap- 
point to  Federal  office  only  whites  of^the 
highest  caliber,  there  would  come  the  oppor- 
tunity in  a  few  years  of  a  strong  Republican 
Party  developing  in  the  South. 

In  my  home  State  there  are  67  counties,  14 
of  which  are  apt  to  go  Republican.  The 
strange  thing  about  these  counties  Is  that 
they  have  practically  no  Negro  population. 
Res  ipsa  loquitur. 

Apparently  the  Republicans  are  going  to 
elect  a  President  this  year,  and  I  feel  sure 
he  should  not  be  burdened  with  a  Federal 
atatute,  which  cannot  be  enfoioed  and  which 
If  tried  would  only  bring  bitterness  and  dis- 
aenslons.  We  need  unity  now  against  the 
foreign  enemy.  In  the  South  Negroes  enjoy 
"heart  rights"  but  not  all  of  the  civil  rights; 
In  the  North  the  Negroes  enjoy  (theoretically 
at  least)  all  civil  rights,  but  have  no  "heart 
rights."  By  this  I  mean  that  men  and 
women  of  good  heart,  by  the  compulsion 
of  their  own  nature,  will  see  to  It  that  Ne- 
groes receive  a  fair  ami  square  deal,  but  will 
not  agree  to  let  them  vote  (In  many  coun- 
ties the  Negro  population  equals  or  exceeds 
the  white).  Whereas  In  the  North,  if  the 
law  Is  Invoked,  the  Northerners  will  agree  to 
let  the  Negroes  have  their  civil  rights,  but 
thereafter  there  Is  a  blttemeas  of  the  heart 
agalnit  the  Negroe*  such  aa  they  do  not  ex- 
perience in  the  South  (I  am  speaking  now 
Of  th*  good  clas*  of  white*  both  In  th*  North 
and  th*  South).  As  Chrlttlan  principle* 
grow  and  a*  •ducat ion  advances,  Negioea 
WUI  b*  «ocord*d  all  th*  rlghu  and  prlvN 
Iff**  to  «hl«h  •v*ry  oth*r  riu**n  u  entitled, 
•tBMttly  youra, 

ROMUIT  ■.  Baim. 


Trad*  With  Raiila 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  UWRENCE  H.  SMITH 

or  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  29.  1948 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker.  "Shiould  we  trade  with  Russia?" 
I  am  assuming  that  the  question  relates 
to  the  present  time,  and  if  my  assumption 
Is  correct  the  question  would  read: 
"Should  we  trade  with  Russia  now?" 
The  fact  is  that  we  are  trading  with  her 
In  the  usual  way.  even  today.  On  last 
Monday  the  executive  vice  president  of 
one  of  our  large  shipping  lines  advised  a 
House  committee  that  during  the  period 
January  1947  up  to  and  including  Febru- 
ary 1948.  39  vessels  were  loaded  from  the 
port  of  New  York  over  Its  line  with 
cargoes  consigned  to  the  Soviet  Union. 
These  vessels  carried  a  total  of  163,430 


tcms.     In  the  concluding  paragrap>h  of 
his  letter  was  this  statement,  and  I  quote : 

We  have  noted  no  significant  change 
In  the  character  of  cargo  moving  to  the 
U.  S.  S.  R.  Today's  manifests,  to  the-  best 
of  our  recollection,  are  similar  In  eve.~y  re- 
spect to  manifests  of  a  year  ago  or  10  years 
ago. 

So  there  seems  to  be  little  doubt  that 
we  are  trading  with  Russia,  under  most 
unusual  circumstances. 

Now  what  kind  of  trading  have  we  been 
doing?  The  shipping  company  that  I 
have  referred  to  also  advised  thi.s  House 
committee  that  the  ship  manifests  in- 
cluded such  commodities  as  metal-work- 
ing machinery,  lathes,  cutters,  planers, 
grinders,  and  heavy  industrial  presses. 
Electrical  machinery,  including  hydro- 
electric-power equipment,  transformers, 
motors,  and  internal -combust  ion  en- 
gines; agricultural  machinery.  Excavat- 
ing machinery,  including  road  graders, 
scrapers,  cranes,  and  power  shovels;  oil- 
refining  equipment,  including  oil-well 
tools,  drill  collars,  oil-well-drilling  equip- 
ment, steel  pipe  for  oil  lines,  and  steel 
storage  tanks;  also  steam  locomotives, 
Diesel  electric  locomotives,  and  railway 
dump  cars.  The  list  continues :  Steel  pil- 
ing, steel  railway-car  wheels,  and  wire 
rope;  auto  trucks,  auto  parts,  and  acces- 
sories, sisal  rope,  woolen  rai?s,  praphlte 
electrodes,  various  types  of  abrasive 
grains  and  products:  scientific  and  meas- 
uring instruments,  radio  receivers,  and 
equipment,  foodstuffs,  and  petroleum 
products. 

Do  you  think  it  is  in  the  national  in- 
terest for  us  to  continue  trading  with 
Russia  under  the  circumstances  that 
exist  today?  I  do  not.  Under  normal 
conditions  we  certainly  should  do  busi- 
ness with  that  vast  country.  It  has  raw 
materials  that  we  can  use  and  we  have 
fabricated  goods  that  are  needed  ther©. 
But  the  relationships  between  the  two 
countries  are  not  normal.  Today  RumU 
la  our  potential  enemy,  in  fact,  U  1«  th* 
only  one  In  the  worlrt  This  U  extremely 
unfortunntt^,  but  I  btlltve  thnt  we  mu«t 
be  ct)n^iMrnt  in  our  approach  toward  the 
Sovit>t  Union.  We  cannot  blow  hot  and 
cold. 

JuRt  thtR  week  CongreM  paated  the 
European  recovery  bill,  which  Is  deilgned 
to  stop  RuR^lan  tBgression  In  western 
Europe,  and  Asia.  It  was  the  first  step 
In  a  program  which  is  to  cover  a  4 -year 
period  and  calls  for  the  spending  of  $17,- 
000.000,000.  We  have  already  spent  bil- 
lions of  dollars  in  Greece.  Turkey,  and 
China  for  the  same  identical  purpose. 
What  consistency  is  there  on  our  part  to 
trade  with  Russia  and  provide  it  with 
materials  for  war  equipment  and  at  the 
same  time  spend  billions  to  oppose  its 
aggressive  conduct  all  over  the  world  at 
the  expense  of  the  American  taxpayer? 
We  are  not  justified  in  trading  with  this 
potential  enemy  under  these  conditions. 
One  Pearl  Harbor  in  the  history  of  our 
Nation  is  more  than  suflBcient. 

The  public  and  Congress  are  aroused, 
and  on  March  1  the  State  Department 
and  the  Department  of  Commerce  were 
directed  by  Executive  order  to  place  an 
embargo  on  our  goods  shipped  out  of  this 
coimtry  to  Europe.  When  the  value  of 
goods  is  in  excess  of  $100  an  export  li- 
cense is  required. 


If  we  honestly  mean  to  stop  Commu- 
nist aggression  in  Europe,  in  China,  Tur* 
key.  and  Greece  then  we  must  not  trade 
with  Russia.  So  we  want  to  stop  com- 
mimism?  Certainly.  But  we  shall  never 
stop  its  aggressiveness  by  providing  it 
with  the  sinews  of  war.  To  continue  to 
follow  our  present  policy  under  existing 
conditions  is  no  less  than  treason. 
There  should  be  no  trading  with  Russia 
unless  and  until  she  is  ready  to  abandon 
aggressive  action  toward  peaceful  na- 
tions. 

The  Russian  drive  to  communize  the 
world  is  not  a  fiction  but  a  fact.  Last 
fall  I  had  an  opportunity  to  see  its  tragic 
effects  in  Finland.  Poland.  Czechoslo- 
vakia. Austria,  Himgary,  Rumania,  and 
Bulgaria.  We  have  always  considerecU 
these  coimtries  as  friends,  but  one  by  one 
they  are  being  taken  over  by  the  Soviet.^ 
The  people  who  are  our  friends  in  those 
unfortunate  nations  go  about  with  a  look 
of  fear  in  their  eyes;  at  any  minute  of 
the  day  or  night  they  may  be  seized  and 
never  returned  to  their  families.  Local 
Communists  are  engaged  in  a  campaign 
of  liquidating  their  opposition,  which 
have  no  means  of  resisting.  They  want 
to  know  when  the  Americans  will  return 
to  free  them  from  the  grip  of  commu- 
nism. I  have  seen  these  people;  I  have 
talked  with  them,  and  I  know  how  ter- 
rible is  their  fear  of  Russian  commu- 
nism. 

Should  we  trade  with  Russia?  Not  at 
this  time  if  we  are  sincere  in  our  efforts 
to  stop  communism. 
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Army  Day  Addresses 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  A.  GARMATZ 

or  MARTLANB 

IK  THI  NOUU  OP  RIPlUttlNTATlVIt 

WHtiH^a^,  ApHl  f.  i94i 

Mr.  OARMATS,  Mr,  Ipeaker,  yaater* 
day,  In  oonnecuon  with  the  Army  Day 
aotivtUai  held  in  Baltimore,  a  luncheon 
waa  iponiored  by  the  Association  of  Com- 
merce Rhd  the  city  of  Baltimore.  Lt. 
Ocn.  Leonard  T.  Qerow.  commanding 
general  of  the  Second  Army,  and  Mayor 
ThomB<:  D'Alesandro,  Jr.,  were  the  prin- 
cipal speakers.  Under  permission  to  ex- 
tend my  remarks.  I  wish  to  Insert  in  the 
Record,  first,  the  speech  of  Mayor  D'Ale- 
sandro and  then  the  speech  of  General 
Gerow. 

AOOKESS     BT     HON.     THOMAS     D'ALESANDRO,     JK„ 
MATOS    or    BALTIKOHE,    MD. 

General  Gerow  and  representatives  of  our 
armed  forces,  today  Baltimore  joins  hands 
with  the  rest  of  the  Nation  in  paying  a  de- 
served tribute  to  the  United  States  Army. 
As  mayor  of  the  city  of  Baltimore  I  am  very 
happy  to  have  the  Army  as  our  official  guests 
on  this  day  and  to  say  that  we  citizens  of 
Baltimore  are  glad  of  the  opportunity  to 
show  by  this  luncheon  and  the  various  ac- 
tivities to  follow  our  admiration  and  respect 
for  the  finest  army  In  the  entire  world. 

We  welcome  the  opportunity  to  rork  with 
you  In  any  way  possible,  because  unless  the 
clvUian  and  the  soldier  work  together  for 
the  common  defense,  the  United  States  can- 
not hope  to  achieve  adequate  security  in  a 
rapidly   changing   world.     Two  devastating 
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Our  Tct«r&n« 
It*  taor- 


fen.   «• 


to 


1 


4n  true  AmMxicMSiM  h«u  wax. 
they   wltn« 
oa  tiM  bMtMteld.    It 

to  th«  p«opl«,  and  filla  th«m 

and  hat*. 

v«  bat*  and  (aar  eaticcr.  «•  do 

im4  turn  our   backs  en  UUa  drtad  dlaaaaa 

apply  aelaaaa   and   wealth   In    tb« 

for  a  cure.    Cancer  klUa  and  matma. 

w«  do  not  stand  idly  by  and  say  baeauaa 

s  la  created  tn  the  Imaca  of  Ood  It  li  not 

It  tkat  «•  abootd  bav*  mmem. 

la  a  form  at  tmf 

la  •  tUkm  and  laHiplw  of  man.    Tat  «•' 

cMnot  aarapa  var  la  Idla  eontamplattoa  oC 

fact  that  war  la  wronf.  that  such  tn- 

•a^fty  la  raputnant  to  the  tirotharbood  of 

la  a  diaeaa*  and  If  we  are  to  avart 

pevwBtlve  itepa     W« 

It  when  the 

MDat  apply  waaltti 

and  leaaon.  oourafa  and 

laafdarahip  tn  our  eSort  to  atamp  It 

flauat  have  a  strong  .^rmy.  NaTy.  and 
We  moat  be  eo  etrong  that  any 
to  Aaatroy  ua  wUl  be  deterred 
■alCht.  Aaiartca  haa  naeer 
nation.  We  want  to  be 
to  prevent  agiiaaalii 
tlM  «ltf  of  Baltimore  la  ^allfhted  to  honor 
We  are  glad  Ocneral  Oerow  and 
Army  are  atattoned  here.  We 
and  to  coopcraM 
ray. 
purpoaaa  of  Army  Day.  &a  might  be 
■ll|ipnaafl  are  many  fold.  In  formally  ac- 
■acognltton  to  our  armed  (orcea.  w* 
V^not  only  honoring  great  men  and  aaaaa^ 
til  I  tnattrationa  of  the  pact,  but  are  looklnf 
ah  Md  to  the  future  aecuilty  and  peace  of 
thk  Nation. 

thia  Kcpabllc  waa  founded  the  Army 
In  aaren  great  wara.  and  In  each 
o«ir  eountif  Imw  amvgatf  vtetorioua.  Our 
A^y  baa  bean  great  In  paaea  aa  well  aa  war. 
rn  'IfTfiT^'^  atrlkaa  the  Natkta  or  our 
neighbare.  tb«  Army  movaa  <|ulek)y  to  leaaen 
hv  man  suffrrtng.  Tbia  la  done  because  our 
Aroay,  charged  under  the  Oonatttntloei  to 
pr  jetdc  for  the  eowimon  defenae.  U  equipped 
deal  with  tbaaa  dtaastaaa.  Thla  protec- 
giiamntaart  vada*  onr  eoataaat  of 


inth  tba  n«w  deTaatattac  waapnra  bang- 
oear  tb*  bead  of  all  manUnd.  thia  Jfa- 
matntaJn  rrery  erement  of  moral. 
and  phyalcal  strength.    In  no  other 
«ail  we  fnlilU  our  reeponatbflltlea  to  the 
lOTing  paoplaa  at  tba  prcacnt  faltcr- 


V«  muat  do  thia  or  prepare  to  give  up  oar 
of  freedom. 


cow- 


"ftitey    tbrougbovt    America    milllona    of 

m9  taklag  tlma  out  of  their  busy  tt-vea 

ita  Anay  Day.    They  paaaa  to  : 

Army  ooaaBoaatf  of 


yoir    vfrtoea. 
act  levements. 


the 


on 
the 


pr<  rioua 


Ita  faults,  your  faults, 
the  achievements  of 
and  cities  of  the  Rstlon. 
la  moat  fitting  that  we  pay  trtbuta 
day.  to  thoee  men  and  women  of 
who  gave  their  Itrea  to  pieaeiTe  our 
herttag*  of  freedom.  May  the  sa- 
tbey  BHMte,  honored  and 
be   not   focvottan   in   tbcaa 

only  a  protector  of  tb* 

la  alBO  a  (anhftil  aanant 

to  paaea.     It  baa  always  been 

the  waapaaa  of  war  aad  to 

of  peae*  tor  tb*  wvHbia  of 

States  history  contatna 

recording    the    part 

la  opawlwc  «p  the  Weet 

Mfef,  ta  naa^plBg 


1b  Improetng  waterwaya  for 

marce.  m  latt baring  aetane 

the  flelda  at  madldne.  elcctrtmlca,  and  eham- 

lacry.  and  tn  proTUttBg  amManca  to  thoa* 

suffering  from  inajcr  tflMatan. 

The  Army  la  performing  atmllar  tnsln  to- 
day and  In  addition  la  completing,  through- 
out the  world,  ta  occnpled  territories,  the 
Job  started  In  IMI.  When  the  shooting 
atopped.  It  waa  aaalgned  nonmilltary.  but 
equally  Important  leaponalbllltlca.  mainte- 
nance of  law  and  order,  protection  of  the  per- 
aecutad  and  control  of  tb*  onmly.  execution 
of  tb*  pollrlaa  of  oar  OafennmeDt.  teaching 
others.  \umat»t  m  tb*y  nuqr,  tba  principles  of 
IndlTldaal  liberty.  Tbea*  addad  missions  are 
being  carried  out  In  occupied  eoontrlca.  not 
yet  recovered  from  the  ravagaa  of  war  and 
stlli  suffering  from  hardablpa  and  near  star- 
vation. The  soldiers  of  today  do  not  hare 
the  compelling  motive  of  Imminent  battle 
to  spur  their  efforts,  aa  dM  the  veterans  of 
military  campalgna.  but  they  are  going  about 
their  dutlaa  pinadiy  bad  aueaaaafuUy  and 
merit  your  wholabaartad  aapport. 

The  United  SUtea  Army  unlike  the  mili- 
tary forces  of  dictator  governed  natlona, 
axlsu  solely  to  foster  and  preserve  the  liber- 
ties of  our  true  democracy  and  not  to  cxir- 
tall  them.  The  Army  la  and  ahould  be  the 
inakruataat  of  policy  In  the  United  Btatea. 
and  not  tba  maker  at  policy.  This  precept  la 
not  ooly  a  matter  at  law  but  is  alao  on*  of 
tradition  aad  creed,  arlth  the  military  aarv- 
Icea.  Since  the  days  of  Oeorge  Waahlngton. 
there  has  been  laid  upon  military  leaders  by 
law.  by  custom,  and  by  regulation  the  respon- 
slbtllty  for  rendering  profeealonal  advice  to 
the  policymakers,  the  eaecutlve  branch  of 
tba  Government,  the  Oongreea,  and  the 
paople. 

Wban  the  present  National  Defense  Act 
waa  under  consideration,  the  War  Depart- 
ment submitted  to  the  President  and  to  the 
Congreas.  recommanrtatlona  with  respect  to 
the  strength  and  organization  of  the  postwar 
military  forces,  required  for  national  secu- 
rity. Thoee  recomtnendatlcms  were  based  on 
the  then  exlatlng  national  policies  which  tn 
turn  were  based  upon  assumptions  that  have 
aince  failed  to  matcrialts*  Briefly,  it  was 
anticipated  tliat  world  conditions  would 
quickly  stabiUae  aad  the  signing  of  peace 
treatlaa  would  promptly  follow,  thus  permit- 
ting conaUarable  reduction  In  requirements 
fcr  occnpatlon  troops.  Unfortunately  those 
aaaumptlona  have  since  proved  uneonnd. 

Today,  wblle  w*  are  engaged  la  bringing 
b<»n*  oar  300ixn  war  dead,  paac*  treatiaa 
bave  not  yet  been  conaum mated,  and  our 
Nation  la  engaged  tn  a  bitter  economic, 
political,  and  pmwbologlcal  atruggle.  la  every 
jMxt  of  the  world,  where  dictators  have  con- 
trol. We  are  confronted  wtth  difficulties  and 
Impending  dangera.  which  leave  ua  with  a 
aenee  of  apprehension.  Other  leadera.  and 
other  peoples  In  other  tiaaas.  bawa  bad  the 
relatively  simple  problema  «f  bafldbig  a  new 
or  preaarvlng  the  Union.  Our  gcn- 
faca*  tb*  more  grave  and  complex 
taak  of  eatabllahing  a  world  of  law  and 
order,  of  stablltty  and  permanent  peace. 

The  chief  problem  la  to  arrange  ade- 
quate machinery  to  guarantee  to  all  men 
everywhere,  the  basic  liberties,  which  we 
hav*  enjoyed  for  ao  long,  aa  to  tafee  tbcm 
granted  aa  we  do  "'*'**'rf  and 
M  aaands  like  a  simple  matter  to 
In  actual  fact.  It  may  b*  ao 
difficult,  that  the  world  will  be  deatroyed 
In  the  effort  to  effect  It.  America  cannot 
ahirk  this  responsibility,  for  the  simple 
reaaon  that  we  stand  to  loae  our  own  liber- 
tiaa.  imlesa  the  aame  Utwrtlaa  ar*  goa  ran  teed 

laiiant  dtotorbaic  alCaation  has  da- 
te aptta  of  tbeaar 
of  our   talaMiiaii    to  ataWI*h    tb* 

foundaticn  of  a  Juat  and  laittag  peace.  We 
hope  and  pray  that  the  United  Natlcna, 
tbioagb  crnferenew  aad  agreement,  will  suc- 
ceed lu  building  a  peaceful  world,  a  world 


baaed  on  law  and  not  on  force.  But.  until 
tbat  objecttv*  a  attamed.  America  must  be 
prepared  to  aupport  free  and  democratla 
natlona  tbrombout  the  world,  and  to  main- 
tain— tbim^h  force  If  necesaary— our  own 
freedom  and  liberties. 

Ob  March  17.  the  President,  in  his  mea- 
aage  to  Congreaa.  outUned  the  critical  nature 
of  the  attuatlon  te  Kurope  and  recommended 
tbrea  measures  to  strengthen  our  Nation. 
Two  of  the  three — universal  training  and 
aeiectlve  service — are  dcalgned  to  build  up 
the  armad  foreaa.  Tb***  two.  together  witb 
the  third,  the  BUropean  recoMry  program, 
repreeent  In  the  words  of  the  President.  I 
quote:  "The  most  urgent  steps  toward 
securing  the  peace  and  preventing  war." 

In  hie  mcaaage.  the  Prealdent  emphaaiaed 
the  vital  Importance  of  prompt  action  In 
implementing  thoee  three  maaiurea — he 
urged  .'tpeed  In  providing  Onanelal  aaaiatance 
to  free  and  democraUc  nations,  and  apaad 
In  the  enactment  of  unlveraal  training  aad 
seiectiva-acrvlc*  Ugialation.  There  U  no  con- 
flict between  adectlve  service  for  the  Regular 
forcea  and  universal  military  training  (or  the 
Beeerve  components.  Selective  service  will 
provide  the  men  tirgently  needed  new  to 
bring  the  Regular  forces  up  to  required 
strength.  Universal  military  training  will 
fumlah  eventually  the  basically  trained 
young  r"»p  needed  to  fill  civilian  components 
to  authorised  strength,  and  provide  the  Re- 
serve pool  of  militarily  trained  citizens  es- 
sential to  succeaa  tn  any  future  war  Unl- 
veraal military  training  will  require  several 
years  to  Implement,  while  It  ta  being  eatah- 
llahed  on  a  soxind  foundation.  Selective 
service  win  meet  the  Immediate  need  for 
military  manpower. 

Ineraae*  in  our  military  strength  Is  being 
urged  as  preparedna*^  agalnrt  war — not  for 
war.  A  strong  America  la  both  a  deterrent 
to  sftiTiiaanr  nations,  and  aa  encouragement 
to  our  peaceful  friends.  It  will  serve  thea* 
purpoaca.  only  If  we  demonstrate  to  the 
world,  a  willingness  to  back  up  our  foreign 
policy  with  whatever  force  Is  necessary  to 
make  It  effective.  Our  worda  at  the  councQ 
table  will  have  only  the  weight  of  our  armed 
forces.  Military  strength  U  the  only  lan- 
guage a  dictator  understanda. 

Tou.  as  civilians,  look  to  the  miliUry  for 
advice  aa  to  the  organization  and  strength 
of  the  armed  forcea  beat  suited  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  the  present  aituatlon.  n 
war  aboubl  com*  again.  It  will  be  fought  In 
the  air.  on  the  ground,  and  on  and  under  the 
sea — therefore,  for  balanced  strength,  we 
must  have  units  specially  skilled  In  operating 
In  each  of  these  three  elements.  DecUlve 
battles  will  be  fought  by  taak  forces  com- 
posed of  all  three  services — operattni?  as  one 
team  under  a  alngla  commander.  Develop- 
ment  of  one  aervice— Air.  Army,  or  Navy — 
at  the  expense  of  the  others  would  be  fatal 
to  tlM  auccaas  of  tboae  teams.  The  wealuiesa 
of  socb  aa  unbalanced  armed  force  would 
be  quickly  recogniaad  by  military  leaders 
of  aggreasor  nations,  and  such  weakness  ex- 
ploited to  their  own  advantage.  Since  thU 
Is  Army  Day.  and  since  my  entire  aervice  has 
been  In  the  ground  farces.  I  shall  confine 
my  remarks  primarily  to  the  Army  member 
of  this  unified  team. 

In  our  plans  to  strengthen  the  military 
forces  as  a  preventive  against  aggression,  we 
cannot  risk  the  entire  safety  of  the  country 
OB  the  aaanmption  that  thereby  peace  is 
aasared  and  war  ta  an  tmpoaaiblllty.  W« 
muat  be  reallatic — face  the  aituatlcm  as  It  la 
today — and  build  a  military  structure,  which. 
If  war  should  occur,  can  defend  our  Nation 
against  a  surprise  attack  and  take  tb?  first 
int  Initial  atcpa  tn  an  offense  that 
keep  the  battleground  away  from  our 

In  order  to  underatand  clearly  the  part 
the  Army  will  play,  w*  muat  consider  tha 
varlcua  taaks  military  forces  may  be  called 
tipon  to  perform  In  the  earlier  phases  of  a 
war.     We  am  aaaaiiw  that  we  wtU 
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be  attacked  first — It  la  inconceivable  that  thia 
Nation  will  start  a  war  by  offensive  action. 
The  attack  will  come  without  warning  and 
Air  and  Navy  forcea  will  be  responsible  for 
meeting  the  first  throats  and  for  Initiating 
retaliatory  measurve. 

Therefore  we  need  a  strong  Air  Porce.  capa- 
ble of  air  defense  of  our  homeland  and  Its 
outposts  and  of  seeking  out  and  destroy- 
ing the  enemy.  This  Air  Porce  muat  be 
able  to  strike  sustained  blowa  far  beyond  the 
baaea  we  now  hold. 

We  need  a  Navy  capable  of  protecting  the 
sea  lanes  of  the  world,  of  waging  antisub- 
martne  warfare,  of  movtng  by  sea  transpor- 
tation, manpower  and  supplies  to  distant 
points  and.  together  with  air  and  ground 
foreaa,  at  conducting  ampbiblous  operations. 

Bat  neither  the  Air  nor  the  Navy  tan  do 
their  ]obe  effectively  without  the  aeslstance 
of  the  Army.  Land  baaea  from  which  they 
will  operate  Initially  aast  be  held  secure  by 
ground  forces— enemy  bases  which  wotiid 
Interfere  with  their  operations  must  be 
seized  and  defended  by  the  Army.  As  the 
war  progreaaea.  additional  baaea  win  be  re- 
quired from  which  the  full  strength  of  our 
air  and  naval  power  can  be  brought  to  bear 
oa  the  enemy's  country.  "Hiese  bases  must 
be  pushed  closer  and  cloeer  to  the  enemy. 
In  order  to  make  the  Air  and  Navy  effort  con- 
tinuous. By  bases  I  mean  not  merely  air- 
flelda  and  small  harbors,  but  large  land  areaa 
containing  extenaive  facUitiaa.  communica- 
tions, supplies,  equipment,  and  armaments. 
The  Army  troops  needed  to  seize,  occupy, 
and  defend  such  bases  will  add  up  to  large 
numbers — not  only  combat  divisions — but 
antiaircraft  and  service  troops  of  all  cate- 
gorise. And  finally,  upon  the  Army,  will  fall 
the  task  of  carrying  the  battle  Into  the  home- 
land of  the  enemy.  This  is  the  traditional 
role  of  the  Army. 

There  are  other  purposes  for  which  we  need 
a  larger  Army  than  we  have  today.  Our 
antiaircraft  defense  must  be  strengthened — 
we  cannot  rely  on  air  defense  alone.  Men 
on  the  ground  will  be  required  to  counter 
hoatile  air  dropa — to  prevent  sabotage,  and 
to  protect  our  vital  Installatlcma.  Landing 
parties  from  enemy  submarines  must  be  dis- 
covered and  destroyed.  These  are  all  taaks  (or 
combat  soldiers.  Supporting  these  fighting 
men  will  be  service  and  technical  troops  In 
the  ratio  of  approximately  eight  service  to 
one  combat.  No  substitute  has  yet  been 
found  for  trained  soldiers.  There  Is  no  etisy 
or  cheap  way  to  avoid  the  litiman  toll,  effort, 
and  suffering  Inherent  in  land  battles. 

All  of  us  at  this  luncheon  can  remember 
thoee  dark  days  In  1941-43  and  the  oft- 
repeated  cry  of  "Too  little,  too  late."  We 
are  prone  to  forget  now  that  we  were  forced 
to  send  hastily  trained  and  partially 
equipped  young  men  to  reenforce  inadequate 
garrisons  In  the  Philippines — in  Panama — In 
the  Caribbean  and  other  strategically  located 
outposts.  Urgent  requests  poured  into  the 
War  Department  for  defense  forces  which 
were  nonexistent.  The  Alaskan  chain  at 
islands  was  occupied  by  our  enemies,  and  de- 
fcnaeleaa  continental  United  States  was 
^ared  a  almllar  fate — solely  because  our 
enemies  lacked  the  means  to  bridge,  with 
ships  and  aircraft,  the  Arctic  wastes  and 
broad  oceans.  In  this  day  of  Improved 
weapons  and  acientlflc  methoda  of  waging 
war,  theae  material  obstacles  can  no  longer 
be  counted  upon  as  barriers  to  Invasion.  To 
be  effective  they  must  be  defended  by  trained 
men — men  in  aircraft,  men  In  ships,  and 
men  in  tanks.  In  1948.  aa  in  1941  and  1943. 
trained  manpower  is  not  available  and  if  war 
ahould  come  in  the  near  future,  that  tragic 
pbraaa  "Too  little,  too  late"  would  be 
repeated. 

Much  haa  appeared  in  the  press  recently 
to  the  effect  that  future  wara  will  be  puah- 
button  affairs,  fought  by  a  few  aclentlsu. 
and  that  aoldlers  and  groxmd  armies  are 
obsolete.  The  push  button  Is  not  something 
new  in  warfare,  it  baa  been  uaed  since  the  in- 


vention of  gunpowder.  The  trigger  on  a 
rifle  was  the  first  modem  push  button  used 
to  project  killing  power  to  a  distance.  In 
the  ptkst  two  wars,  many  t3rpe8  of  push  button 
were  i»ed — In  tanks,  in  shlpe.  and  in  air- 
craft— to  fire  Blmultaneovisly  groupe  of  large- 
caliber  guns  and  to  drop  bombs,  singly  or 
In  clusters,  on  selected  targets.  One  man 
pushed  the  button,  but  assisting  him  were 
crews,  varying  from  one  to  hundreds  of  men. 
Thoee  who  advocate  substituting  groups  of 
technicians  for  armies  disregard  the  fact 
that.  In  World  War  n,  It  required  some 
6.000.000  trained  ground  soldiers,  together 
with  some  7.000.000  trained  sailors  and  air- 
men, to  advance  ptiah-button-operated  wea- 
pons into  positions  where  they  would  be 
effective,  and  to  maintain  them  there  In 
spile  of  enemy  efforts  to  destroy  the  weapons 
and  their  defenders. 

It  is  a  historical  fact,  that  the  British  lalea 
continued  y>  be  devastated  by  puah-button- 
operated  rdbkets  aad  gtiided  mlaailes.  located 
on  the  Continent,  until  the  sites  were  over- 
run by  ground  armies.  Neither  the  atom 
bomb,  nor  any  other  kaowa  weapoa  has  made 
obsolete  this  method  of  cperatlon,  and  there 
is  no  jtistlflcatlon  (or  the  belief  that  a  few 
technicians  will  suffice  to  take  over,  in  tha 
foreseeable  future,  the  role,  played  by  some 
13.000.000  soldio^.  sailors,  aad  airmen — In  a 
war  completed  less  than  8  years  ago. 

What  Is  the  status  of  our  Army  today? 
The  Regular  Army  has  been  so  drastically 
reduced  that  It  la  hardly  nK)re  than  a  skele- 
ton of  Its  wartime  strength  and  its  combat 
value  is  almost  nil.  Its  total  strength  is  ap- 
proximately 542.000  officers  and  men.  Two 
hundred  and  fifty-eight  thousand  of  this 
total  are  scattered  thinly  throughout  the 
world  on  occupation  duty,  and  are  ^  dc- 
.pleted  everywhere  as  to  be  little  more  than  a 
police  force.  The  remaining  284.000  are  on 
duty  in  the  Uniud  States.  0(  thia  number, 
about  230.000  are  performing  service  duties 
necessary  to  maintain  occupation  (c^ces  or 
are  engaged  in  administrative  and  training 
duties  at  headquarters,  schools,  recruiting 
centers,  and  with  the  civilian  components. 
After  meeting  the  requirements  Just  men- 
tioned there  remains,  immediately  available 
in  the  United  States  for  combat  duty,  ap- 
proximately 54.000  men — Just  about  enough 
for  two  and  one-third  divisions  with  sup- 
porting troops.  This  force  constitutes  the 
only  organized  and  trained  reserve  available 
to  reenforce  overseas  garrisons,  to  defend  otir 
thousands  of  miles  of  coast  line  and  our  vast 
Interior,  and  to  undertake  offensive  retalia- 
tory operations  in  coordination  vrlth  Air  and 
Navy  forces. 

Compare  thta  strength  of  about  2<4  divi> 
slons  with  the  strength  of  88  divisions  we 
had  ^  combat  on  VE-day.  and  It  is  evident 
that  the  Army  contingent  of  the  armed  forces 
team  Is  today  inadequate  to  support  current 
negotiations  (or  peace  and  is  hopelessly  In- 
adequate to  meet  the  requirements  of  a  war 
emergency  ahould  aggressor  natlona  attempt 
to  Impoae  their  way  of  life  on  America  and 
the  rest  of  the  world. 

In  an  effort  to  compensate  for  the  lack  at 
atrength  In  the  Regular  Army,  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  patriotic  cltizena  are  devoting 
much  of  their  time  and  energy  to  the  organ- 
isation and  training  of  National  Guard  and 
Organised  Reserve  units.  In  spite  of  their 
efforts,  the  civilian  components  are  under- 
strength.  short  equipment  and  trained  to  a 
limited  degree  only.  Their  leaders  are  atrtv- 
Ing  earnestly  and  unselfishly  to  overcome  the 
obstacles  that  are  hindering  the  full  and 
prompt  accomplishment  of  their  missions. 
They  cannot  do  it  alone,  but  must  have  your 
active  and  poaltlve  help — as  well  as  your 
thanks  and   good   wishes. 

There  is.  in  addition  to  the  Regular  Army 
and  the  civilian  components,  an  unorganized 
reserve  compoaed  of  veterans  of  the  last  war. 
The  availability  of  this  group  for  combat 
service  is  decreasing  rapidly  becauae  of  age. 
slckattss,  death,  aad  family  obligations.    It 


Is  estimated  that  the  current  usable  pod  of 
World  War  11  vet«tms  is  diminishing  at  tb* 
rate  of  between  one  and  one  and  one-ball 
million  men  per  year. 

Voluntary  recruiting  haa  failed  to  provld* 
the  trained  manpower  now  lacking.  Selec- 
tive service  and  unlveraal  military  tnilnlng 
will  correct  this  weakneaa.  We  hope  that 
these  measures.  If  and  when  enacted  into 
law.  will  contribute  to  the  prevention  of  war. 
But  If  our  peace  efforts  (all  and  If  war  should 
occur  again,  the  preliminary  st«pa  taken  now 
to  train  our  young  men  for  a  national  emar- 
gency  will  save  precioua^time  and— what  ta 
more  Important — thouaanda  of  lives. 

Americans  have  demonstrated,  time  and 
time  again,  their  wlUingneaa  to  make  any 
sacrifice  when  Aggre.«8ors  act  to  destroy  otir 
way  of  life.  But  because  of  our  profound 
desire  for  peace,  we  are  alow  to  accept  the 
existence  of  threats  to  our  security,  and 
hesitant  about  taking  adequate  measures 
to  meet  them. 

World  peace  is  In  Jeopardy.  Our  people 
cannot  hear  too  often — nor  Is  It  possible  to 
exaggerate — the  scope  of  the  responsibllltiea 
which  devolve  upon  our  Army  and  upon  all 
citizens  individually  and  collectively — In  up- 
holding our  cotmtry's  poaltton  In  the  Con- 
greaa of  Nations.  We  all  enjoy  the  bleaslngs 
afforded  by  a  peaceful  America — we  should 
likewise  share  the  sacred  reaponslhllltles  of 
building  a  strong  America. 


Qyil-Rif kit  LefisUtioB 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  E.  POTTER 

or   ICICHIGAN 

IN  THS  HOU^  OP  REPRKSBNTATIVn  I 

Wednesday.  April  7.  1948 

Mr.  POTTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
permission  granted  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Rxcord,  I  insert  transcript 
of  my  radio  broadcast  of  the  week  of 
March  15,  1948,  over  the  stations  In  my 
district,  and  a  letter  in  reply  to  this 
broadcast  by  the  Honorable  Robert  S. 
Baird,  judge  of  probate,  Cheboygan 
County.  MJch.: 

We  have  been  hearing  much  lately  about 
clvU  rights — In  fact  It  has  been  a  very 
"touchy"  subject  since  the  President  sent  his 
message  to  Congress  requesting  legislstlon  on 
this  lESue.  The  southern  leaders  are  pretty 
hot  about  It  and  are  seriously  talking  of 
walking  out  on  the  President  at  the  Demo- 
cratic National  Convention,  if  he  contlnuea 
to  force  a  show-down  in  Congress  on  this 
problem. 

Like  every  question,  there  are  two  sides  to 
this  one.  I  am  sure  we  all  agree  that  the 
Negro  should  have  equal  opportunity  for  em- 
ployment, education,  and  vote — those  rights 
are  gtiaranteed  to  all  American  citizens  un- 
der our  Bill  of  Rlghta.  We  despise  liTichlngs, 
Just  as  we  hate  gang  murders.  Most  of  ua 
believe  It  unfair  to  require  a  tax  for  the 
privilege  of  voting. 

The  President  has  requested  Pederal  legis- 
lation to  correct  these  inequalities.  It  seenu 
a  little  Ironical  to  me  that  the  question  of 
civil  rights  always  comes  up  Jtut  before  a 
congressional  or  Presidential  election.  Both 
parties  are  guilty  of  using  civil  rights  as  a 
bait  to  get  the  Negro  vote  of  our  large  north- 
ern cities. 

Lets  look  at  this  issue  objectively— assum- 
ing that  we  all  believe  ao  person  should  be 
discriminated  against  becatiae  of  race  or 
creed. 

The  soutiiem  leaders  claim  they 
tlw  problem  and  are  doing  everything  ] 
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to  correct  it.  Th*y  cite  that  th«  number 
of  lyncblnci  has  dropped  off  conaldcraMy 
In  tta«  pact  f«w  ywuv  vbUe.  In  fact,  tbe  num- 
be-  of  gang  murders  In  tba  North  bar* 
In  Ttaaad. 

[t  >a  not  th«  poU  tax  that  kaapa  tba  N«cro 
tn  m  voting  in  Southern  Slates  but  ratber 
tb»  faar  o(  retaliation  from  the  whites.  U 
tbt  poO  tax  were  abollahed.  there  are  many 
wl  to  believe  It  would  not  affect  Negro  vuttng 
in  thoe*Slat«. 

rhe  qmeUen  of  States'  rtghu  also  enters 
in  x>  It.  How  far  should  the  FMersI  Ovrwm- 
m  !nt  try  to  go  In  forcing  lU  will  on  one  par> 
til  ular  section  of  the  country? 

miAt  reeulu  could  we  expect  from  tbe  en- 
M  liBMit  of  clTU-rlghU  legUlatlon?  WoxUd 
n  be  tbe  same  as  waa  prohibition— impoa- 
sll  »le  to  enforce?  Do  you  think  we  can  set- 
U4  tble  great  social  and  econumic  question 
cnsmifbt  by  just  pdsstng  a  law  or  two?  I. 
fo  r  one.  have  my  doubu  I  think  we  should 
pt  ndcr  serioualy  the  worda  of  wisdom  of  our 
b<  mured  Chase  ■.  Osbons— tbe  grand  old  for* 
IB  n  Ooremor  at  MIcMfaa  and  pioneer  of 
■i  ult  SU  Marie.  Oovemor  Osburn  wrou  to 
«4«  wlitor  ol  the  Detroit  Pree  Press  In  re> 
to  SB  sdltorlal  chidlnf  asprsMnUtlve 
TMAW.  and  be  quoted  tbe  honored  Msfro 
takder  Booker  T  Washlnffton  as  saytBC 
1  trains,  property,  and  gkdTMter  for  the  Ne- 

o  wUl  letUe  the  quIlOB  of  civil  rtghu. 
T  ae  best  course  to  pursue  la  regards  to  the 
c  vU-rlghu  bin  In  the  South  U  to  let  f. 
alone  Let  It  alone  and  It  wUl  settle  Itself .' 
went  on  to  say:  "Oood  schools,  teachers, 
afid  plenty  of  money  to  pay  them,  will  be 
potent  In  settUnc  the  race  question 
ly  cIvU  rlghu  and  Investigating  cum- 


Itteee." 

These  were  not  the  words  of  s  white  south - 
efn  politician  but  rather  the  words  of  Booker 
Waablngton.  the  pride  at  all  Negroes. 

We  In  our  district  do  not  have  a  racial 
p-oblem.  but  I  am  inclined  to  believe  our 
•  teemed  Oovernor  Osbom  and  Booker  T. 
f  aahUicton  are  right  In  their  contention. 
r«  Is  a  strong  pcaslbllity  that  clTil-rights 
l^glslatlm  tm  m  FMsral  level  might  cause 
nore  lynAillCik  Bare  race  riots,  and  more 
bu'd  feellafi  Umui  noer  esper'.enced — and  ail 
t:  lese  would  aerfciuMy  binder  the  great  sUldes 
t  le  Negro  has  made  In  the  past  60  yeari. 

Tou  have  done  quite  a  bit  of  reading  on 
i  lis  question  of  clvu  rights  which  has  so 
a  Irred  up  the  South — I  have,  too— I  would  be 
It  happy  to  receive  your  comments  on 
ttesukject.     LetntekBowwhoCher  you  think 

OoBfrcasman  from  the  North  shculd  vote 
fir  the  pasaage  of  clvll-rlKbts  measures,  or 
d  >  you  believe  that  this  leKU«lstlon  mlcht 
c  use  more  strife  lietween  the  two  races — 
w  mte  and  colored — than  now  exists,  and  tb^a 
a  ly  change  such  as  this  must  of  necessity 
b  >  slow  and  that  education  Is  the  solution 
rfther  than  clvU-rlghts  legislation. 

PaosATS  Cotnrr. 
Chebcjfgan.  Mich..  March  20.  1349. 
T|ie  Honorable  CaaauBS  S.  Porm, 
Member  of  Com^rtu. 

HouM  Ofiet  awitding. 

Wahimfton.  D.  C. 
tk  re  proposed  dvU -rights  bill. 

Dsaa  CHii«LX3:  Tou  may  have  a  dUBcult 
time  through  which  to  reconcile  this  letUrr. 
b  it  It  will  be  despite  the  fact  it  Is  mailed  in 
M  Ichlgan,  "a  genuine  voice  from  the  Deep 
8  >uth.°'  I  am  a  native  AIaban\lan.  Both 
B  y  grandfathers  fought  in  the  Confederacy. 
%  y  Grandfather  Balrd  suffered  two  wounds, 
n  hlch  were  never  completely  healed  until  his 
>^cond  son  grew  up  and  became  a  physlctiui 
I  •argeon  and  took  over  the  care  of  his 
lAther.  I  know  the  South  from  Inheritance, 
a  Id  having  lived  there  until  I  was  nearly 
years  of  age.  I  know  Its  faults  and  Its 
virtues,  and  I  know  particularly  its  obsti- 
kncles 

The  present  predicament  grows,  not  out 
3  the  Civil  War.  but  out  of  the  rrconatruc- 
ti  an  atrodtlea  and  ahomtnaUons  forced  ai>d 


foisted  upon  a  helpless  and  conquered  South 
by  a  vlctorloua  North,  under  the  dUbollcal 
leadership  of  fanatics  In  the  Republican 
Party  after  the  death  of  Lincoln. 

The  Civil  War  was  fought  not  to  free  the 
Negross  from  slavery,  but  to  preserve  the 
Union,  and  shortly  thereafter  the  victorious 
Federal  Government  under  tbe  fanatical 
leadership  which  gained  the  ascendai^cy  on 
the  death  of  Lincoln,  proceeded  to  destroy  the 
States,  and  set  up  military  dlstrlcU  and 
thereafter,  farcically  -readmlf  the  SUtee 
which  had  purported  to  secede,  but  which  at 
Appomattox  had  betn  decided  could  not  be 
done.  Por  thU  crime  the  Republican  Party 
has  never  officially  repented,  and  has  never 
been  forgiven  In  the  South,  and  until  the 
Republican  Party  officially  repenU  for  the 
crime  of  reconstruction  and  Its  fanaticism, 
the  South  will  continue  to  be  a  one-party 
section. 

During  reconstruction,  the  freed  Negroes 
were  allowed  to  voU  by  the  force  of  Pederal 
bayoneu.  and  banoM  tbe  MWns  of  the  car* 
petbaggers.  th«  MMB  Mid  mb  at  the  North, 
which  had  been  spewed  out  of  their  own  com- 
munltlee  end  fotstsd  upon  s  bsaten  and  hslp- 
Isss  South.  Ths  rscsntly  emancipsted  Ne- 
gross wsrs  elected  to  high  and  low  ofllcee, 
even  to  ths  United  SUtea  Senate  and  to 
Congraas,  and  the  whitss  of  the  South  were 
held  In  subservience  by  Pederal  bayonets 
under  the  leadership  and  sponsorship  of  the 
Republlcsn  Party 

The  Republican  Party  and  the  northerners 
had  no  love  for  the  Negroes,  as  Is  evidenced 
by  the  fact  that  no  Negro  was  ever  elected 
to  ConicTeas  or  to  the  United  SUtes  Senate 
until  about  1928.  when  a  Negro— mulatto- 
born  In  Alabama,  but  then  living  in  the  FUst 
Illinois  was  elected  from  a  dL><trlct  top-heavy 
with  a  Negro  population.  Sometime  there- 
after and  after  the  Roosevelt  landslide,  an- 
other Negro  bom  tn  Alabama.  Mitchell  by 
name.  I  believe,  but  on  the  Roosevelt  Demo- 
cratic ticket  defeated  the  Republican  Negro. 
Thereafter  I  believe  a  Negro  was  elected  from 
a  New  York  district.  Based  upon  my  mem- 
ory, and  I  believe  It  to  be  true,  only  three 
Negroes  from  any  State  north  of  Maaon  and 
Dixon °s  line  have  ever  aat  In  the  Houses  of 
tbe  Congress.  Several  mors  than  that  have 
sat  in  the  Housss  of  ths  Congress  from 
SUtes  of  the  South,  becatise  they  were  put 
there  by  Federal  bayonets.  There  are  men 
living  In  the  South  who  remember  those 
Pederal  bayonets,  and  they  have  passed  the 
story  on  down  tn  their  descendants. 

I  think  you  know,  ss  srett  aa  I  do.  that  ex- 
cept m  heavily  preponderant  Negro  cltv  dis- 
tricts In  the  North,  no  Negro  In  the  North 
would  stand  the  ghost  of  a  chance  of  t>elng 
elected  to  either  Ropuse  of  the  Oonfress. 

I  make  no  argument  as  to  the  right  or  the 
wrong  of  the  civll-rtghts  bUl  I  only  say 
that  at  present.  It  will  never  work,  but  will 
undo  the  good  work  of  level-headed  NeRroes 
and  fair-minded  whites  of  the  South  It  will 
immedlatelv  cause  a  revival  of  the  Ku  Kux 
Klan.  and  I  believe  It  will  not  Increase  the 
percentage  of  Negroes  now  voting  In  the 
South  by  as  much  as  10  percent.  But  I  do 
believe  that  It  will  ultimately  cause  the 
death,  by  meana.  which  even  a  one-man 
grand  Jury  would  never  discover,  of  many 
Negroes 

The  Honorable  Chase  Oabom  Is  correct, 
and  Clakx  Homi.«N,  following  his  lead,  is  also 
right. 

If  the  Republlran  Party  would  seize  the 
opportunity  of  repenting  of  Its  reconstruc- 
tion sins  and  defeat  the  adoption  of  these 
measures  at  this  time,  and  thereafter.  In  the 
South,  become  a  llly-wblte  party,  and  ap- 
point to  Federal  ciBce  only  whites  of  the 
higheat  caliber,  there  would  come  tne  oppor- 
ttinlty  In  a  few  years  of  a  strong  Republican 
Party  develOftlBf  In  the  South 

In  my  bone  State  there  are  87  coimtles.  14 
of  which  are  apt  to  go  Republican.  The 
strange  thing  about  there  counties  is  that 
they  have  practically  no  nefro  population. 
Res  Ipsa  loquitur. 


Apparently  the  Republicans  are  going  to 
elect  a  President  this  year,  and  I  teel  sure 
he  should  not  be  burdened  with  a  Pederal 
statute  which  cannot  be  enforced  and  which 
If  tried  would  only  brln;?  bitterness  md  dis- 
sensions. We  need  unity  now  ag&lnst  the 
foreign  enemy.  In  the  South  Negroes  enjoy 
•'heart  rlghU"  but  not  all  of  the  civil  rights; 
in  the  North  the  Negroes  enjoy  (theoretically. 
at  least)  all  civil  rights,  but  have  no  "heart 
rights."  By  this  I  tnean  that  men  nd  women 
of  good  heart,  by  the  compulsion  of  their 
own  nature,  will  see  to  It  that  Negroea  r>»celve 
a  fair  and  square  deal,  but  will  not  ag^-ee  to 
let  them  vote.  (In  many  counties  the  Negro 
population  equals  or  exceeds  the  white  ) 
Whereas  in  the  North,  if  the  law  is  In'oked. 
the  northerners  will  agree  to  let  the  Nigroca 
have  their  civil  rights,  but  thereafter  there  is 
s  bitterness  of  the  heart  against  the  Negroes 
such  as  they  do  not  experience  In  the  South 
(J  sm  speaking  now  of  the  good  cl  iss  of 
whitss  both  in  the  North  stul  ths  Soutt ) .  As 
Chrutlan  principles  grow  and  as  sdu:atloii 
advaooea.  Negroes  will  be  aoeorded  all  the 
rlghu  and  privileges  to  which  every  other 
citizen  U  entitled. 

Sincerely  yours, 

RosoT  8.  B.tua. 


PaleiHoe     Pirtition     Adfocatei     IfBorc 
National  Secaritj  Pbate  of  Queilioa 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  LAWRENCE  H.  SMITH 

or  WISCONSIN 

IN  THK  HOUSl  OF  REPRESENT  AT  VKS 

Wednesday.  April  7,  1948 

Mr  SlkiTTH  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Sfeaker. 
Constantlne  Brown,  noted  writer.  In  the 
Sunday  SUr  of  April  4.  points  out  very 
clearly  that  ardent  advocates  of  Pa  estine 
partition  are  Ignoring  important  p)litical 
considerations  In  insisting  upon  i>artltlon 
at  this  time.  Under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks.  I  am  Including  the  art.cle  In 
question : 
PAXTrnoN    ADHxaxNTS    Bund    to    OevrACi-Bi 

Facing   Pu^n  — Sictmrrv   Rxasons   I.tspoN- 

siBLX    roa    Chanok    m    PsLaanNx    Pduct 

Ratrsx  Than  On.  iNmosrs  oa  AN-n-Sxx- 

maic 

(By  Constantlne  Brown) 

The  ZlonlsU  snd  other  ardent  advo:ates  of 
Palestine  partition  appear  to  be  blind  to  the 
political  reasons  which  prompted  the  admin - 
Utratlon  to  withdraw  Its  support  for  the  im- 
mediate creation  of  a  Jewish  state. 

Some  frtutrated  spokesmen  for  pcrtltion- 
at-any-prlce  lay  the  blame  publicly  on  oil 
Interests  which,  they  say.  have  prevaUed 
over  humanitarian  Interests  In  tb  )6e  ad- 
ministration quarters  which  decided  at  the 
eleventh  hour  to  reverse  themselve* .  Oth- 
ers blame  certain  officials  of  the  State  and 
Defense  OepartmenU  whom  they  a<-cuse  of 
anti-Seaaltlsn.  The  truth— and  tie  most 
prominent  American  Zionist  leader*  ought 
to  be  aware  of  It — is  that  the  tense  stuatlon 
created  by  the  U  8.  S.  R.  in  the  w  )rld  has 
become  so  threatening  that  any  attempt  to 
enforce  the  decision  of  partition  at  t  ils  time 
would  Jeopardize  the  security  of  tht  United 
Ststes.  of  v.b'.ch  the  American  Zion  sts  and 
their  non -Jewish  friends  are  cltlxeiis. 

Throughout  the  war  the  Palestine  .'ews  did 
not  bargain  with  their  lives  when  It  came 
to  support  of  the  Allies  against  thJ  NaxU. 
Dr.  Chalm  Welxmann.  the  Zionist  lea:ler.  was 
the  first  to  urge  his  people  to  gi'e  thetr 
utmost  In  the  defense  of  the  Britlab  Empire. 
and  these  young  men  performed  woiiders  at 
the  Battle  of  El  Alameln.  They  hel]>ed  aave 
the  day  for  the  Britlab  and  their  Alllet. 
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It  was  in  the  spring  of  1944  that  ths  move- 
BMDt  to  coerce  Britain  to  live  up  to  tbe 
Balfour  declaration  Xoctk.  formal  shape  in  the 
United  States.  Representative  Bux^is  of  New 
Turk,  then  chairman  of  the  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee,  prepared  a  resolution  asking 
CoDgreM  to  go  on  record  vrtth  a  demand 
that  the  British  fulfUl  their  obligations  and 
a  plea  for  the  creation  of  a  Jewish  state. 

General  Marshall,  then  Army  Chief  of  Staff, 
went  to  see  Mr.  Biooat  on  President  Roose- 
velt's instructions  and  pointed  out  that  any 
practical  enforcement  of  such  a  reacdutlon 
would  call  for  at  least  four  and  posalbly  six 
American  divisions  in  Palestine.  Under  then- 
existing  conditions,  the  Amerlcsn  Army 
could  not  spare  such  a  force  without  en- 
dangering our  chance  of  victory  against  the 
Axis. 

Considering  the  extensive  commitments  of 
our  forces,  ws  were  oporatlng  then  on  a  ahoe- 
•trlng.  We  had  only  04  divisions  to  meet 
all  eonunttments.  Mr.  Bioom  was  impressed 
wttk  the  explsnstlons  given  In  sn  off-the- 
rsoord  ermverastlon  by  ths  Chief  of  Staff  and 
withdrew  his  reeolatkm. 

Later  In  tbe  summtr  Senator  Waonhi  of 
New  York  called  on  President  Roosevelt  asd 
pointed  out  to  him  that  he  had  a  tough  fight 
on  hU  hands  and  a  food  deal  of  opposition 
from  the  JewUh  voters  in  that  State  becauss 
the  administration  had  not  lived  up  to  Its 
pledge  for  s  Jewish  stste.  President  Roose- 
velt wrote  him  the  now  well-known  "Dear 
Bos"  letter,  allowing  him  to  assure  his  elec- 
tors that  this  matter  wotild  be  taken  care  of 
without  delay — and  to  the  sstisfactlon  of 
the  Jews — when  Congress  reeoaveoed  after 
the  flection. 

The  same  dlfBciilty  presented  Itself  again 
in  November  of  that  year,  when  Senator 
Wagnex  insisted  that  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  of  the  Senate  report  out  a  reso- 
Ittloa  demanding  that  Britain  give  assur- 
ances for  the  creation  of  a  Jewish  state. 
Britain,  the  American  Government  knew,  was 
fOtof  to  pass  the  buck  to  the  United  States 
we  did  not  hsve  the  necessary  force  to 
any  obligations  In  that  area  without 
endangering  our  military  position  In  other 
areas. 

BLINOHISS  or  HOPE 

Por  some  time  we  all  lived  under  tbe  de- 
lusion that  the  United  Nations  would  guar- 
antee the  world  from  another  large-scale 
Oonflagration.  The  skeptics  were  denounced 
as  Mrdi  of  ill-omen  and  Jlngotsts  who  did 
not  want  peace.  Even  the  fact  that  the  Rus- 
sians were  preventing  the  formation  of  a 
Valted  Nations  force  to  implement  tbe  decl- 
alOBs  of  that  body  w^as  overlooked. 

Most  of  the  people  connected  with  the  UN 
h«d  become  adepts  at  the  Dr.  Ooti*  trick  of 
repeating  "Every  day  in  every  way  I'm  getting 
better  and  better."  They  believed  strongly 
in  the  power  of  mind  over  body.  Our  Gov- 
ernment led  the  parade  when  it  refused  to 
understand  that  with  the  United  Natlotis 
•s  weak  as  it  was,  and  with  the  western  world 
lacking  a  military  force,  it  would  be  Ameri- 
ca's responsibility  to  enforce  the  Palestine 
partition  plan. 

UntU  a  few  weeks  ago  the  political  leaders 
of  this  cotmtry  refused  to  believe  that  Rus- 
sia's intentions  were  aggreestve  and  thst  ths 
Kremlin  had  set  a  pattern  for  the  conquest 
cf  Europe  and  China  which  would  place  the 
United  States  In  the  position  ot  having  to 
decide  between  fighting  for  its  existence 
against  heavy  odds  or  accepting  the  Russian 
dictates. 

After  VJ-day  we  went  into  an  orgy  at  dls- 
armaaaent.  Tbe  64  divisions  which  formed 
our  ground  forces  were  reduced  to  something 
like  8  divisions,  strewn  over  the  entire  world : 
In  Germany,  tn  Austzls.  in  tbe  Trieste  free 
territory.  In  JfmM  and  Korea.  There  is  not 
SAOUgh  organised  foree  left  In  this  country 
to  support  our  outposts  in  cass  of  an  emer- 
fancy.    Wc  do  not  even  have  enough  troops 


to  garrison  properly  otir  strategic  Territory 
of  Alaaka.  The  Air  Force  was  reduced  to  a 
sad  minimum,  with  only  IJOO  first-class 
planes,  and  two-thirds  of  ths  Navy  was 
placed  In  moth  balls. 

From  all  over  the  world,  from  China,  from 
Prance  and  from  Scandinavia  we  hear  ap- 
peals for  eventtial  military  help.  We  have 
pledged  ourselves  to  defend  the  sovereignty 
oi  Turkey,  Greece,  and  Italy,  because  they  are 
considered  sUateglcally  vital  areas  in  tbe 
event  Russia  decides  on  an  early  show-down 
with  this  cotintry. 

Perhaps  otff  political  leaders  can  bs  ac- 
ctised  of  shortslghtadneaa.  But  that  U  water 
over  the  dam.  They  pladfBd  themselves  to 
partition  of  Palestine  and  the  creation  at  a 
Judaic  atate,  when  they  shotUd  have  known 
Russia's  intentions  and  ahould  have  recog- 
nized that  we  could  not  spars  even  a  cor- 
poral's guard  to  fulfill  our  promises. 

tCaSU  HAD  MonvcB 
Prom  ths  tiass  ths  Soviet  OovernmcBt 
agreed  to  aaeoeUU  Itself  U»  the  partition 
proposal  oar  aailltary  men  pointed  out  to  the 
White  ■onas  and  ths  buu  Dspartoiaot  that 
Russia's  TTfltmffn  was  prompted  not  by 
humanitarian  awMldiratlnin  but  by  the  de- 
alre  to  send  troops  at  her  own  to  Paleetlae 
and  thus  control  the  Buea  Canal. 

The  persecution  of  Jews  in  tbe  U.  f.  S.  R. 
and  the  drastic  restricuoci  plaoed  on  all 
persons  of  JewUh  faith  and  race — not  only  In 
Ruasla  but  in  the  eatelllU  sUtcs  as  well— 
lesve  no  doubt  about  the  moUves  for  Bus- 
sU'sdecUlon.  Moscow  knew  as  well  as  Wash- 
ington the  American  military  potential  and 
prepared  for  Itself  a  comfortable  niche  in 
Palestine  to  be  taken  over  not  by  methods 
employed  in  Central  Europe,  but  with  tht  ap- 
proval of  the  United  Natlona.  Only  those 
blinded  by  passion  refused  to  see  the  situa- 
tion tn  this  light. 

The  oU  of  Saudi  Arabiar— which  the  Zlailsts 
and  their  friends  have  described  as  s  gigtintlc 
speculation  Intended  to  fill  the  pockets  of  the 
Standard  OU  stodtholders — is,  in  fact.  Lapor- 
tant  not  to  thoss  persons  but  to  the  security 
of  the  United  States  itself. 

No  responsible  person  in  this  country  con- 
tends that  there  is  not  a  strong  possibility 
of  conflict  between  the  United  States  and 
Russia.  The  bwt  American  mUltary  minds 
consider  Saudi  Arabia  as  a  strategic  point. 
Aviation,  it  is  tmlversally  admitted,  wm 
play  an  enormous  role  in  the  next  war. 
sofplus  akz  esssmtial 

Russia  ta  not  Germany.  It  is  a  vast  coun- 
try, extending  from  ths  Oder  River  and  tbe 
Adriatic  to  the  Pacific.  To  carry  on  opera- 
tions against  that  power  we  must  possess  air- 
bases  at  several  poinU  in  the  world.  The  air 
stripe  of  Saudi  Arabia  will  be  of  enormous 
Importance  if  war  comes.  Furthermore. 
logistics  in  the  next  war  will  be  even  more 
Important  than  in  the  last. 

Airplanes  can  be  operated  only  If  we  have 
almost  Inexhaustible  oil  and  gasoline  sup- 
plies. These  the  Arabian  oil  fields  car  pro- 
vide. Without  them  we  would  have  tc  send 
oil  and  gasoline  by  tanlier  across  seae  lii::ested 
by  enemy  submarines. 

The  possession  of  air  strips  in  Saudi  /irabla 
and  the  exploitation  of  oil  lands-  in  the  same 
area  aasures  us  an  advantage  of  paranount 
Importance  to  our  national  defense  and  to 
the  security  of  this  country.  The  dtelal  of 
that  territory  to  the  United  Statee  would 
mean  a  very  grave  danger  to  our  national 
existence. 

If  the  U.  S.  S.  R.  had  decided  to  abide  by 
the  spirit  and  letter  of  the  United  N;itlons 
Charter.  Instead  of  attempting  to  make  tl»t 
organization  into  a  sounding  board  for  her 
expansionist  alms,  there  is  no  question  that 
the  Palestine  question  would  be  regarded  to- 
day in  a  different  light. 

But  when  the  American  people  and  their 
Government  have  to  decide  between  defense 
of  the  country  Itself  and  tl>e  creatior  of  a 
Jewish  sute.  it  is  inoonceirabls  that  even 


the  American  Elonlsts  would  hesitate  on 
which  way  to  t\im.  Tbe  overwhelming  ms- 
Jorlty  of  the  American  people  have  a  deep 
sympathy  with  the  plight  of  the  hnmflssa 
Jew.  but  under  ths  present  circumstances 
they  hsve  a  deeper  concern  In  the  defenae 
of  the  United  SUtes  itself  and  of  the  way 
of  life  which  they  have  Inherited  through 
many  years  of  struggle. 

CAT7SC  or  KSvxasAL 

It  is  not  the  desire  of  a  few  to  enrich 
themselves,  or  the  desire  of  oertaln  ofllclala 
to  prove  themaelves  right,  which  has  coos- 
pelled  the  administration  to  revise  Its 
policies  toward  Palestine.  It  is  the  dire 
neceeslty — which  was  so  grossly  overlooked 
by  vote-catching  politicians — to  meet  the 
8o\4et  aggrssslvensss  which  has  csused  ths 
reversal  of  our  polleles. 

There  should  be  no  doubt  in  the  mind  of 
any  American,  regardless  of  race  or  creed, 
that  when  he  has  to  chooss  between  the 
security  and  possibly  tbe  survival  of  bis  own 
country  and  the  creation  of  a  Jewish  state, 
the  Interests  of  America  muM  have  top 
priority. 

So  loof  aa  It  appeared  that  a  long  period 
of  peaoe  and  hannony  wottid  follow  Wurld 
War  n.  the  Zionists  had  a  food  case.  But 
now,  when  this  Illusion  of  peace  and  har- 
mony has  been  ahattcrad  by  Romian  actiooa, 
any  pressurs  to  eamptH  this  eo«Btry  to  ssort* 
flee  lu  vital  tntaraata  to  that  laudable  idea 
of  a  Jewish  state  dan  turn  only  to  the  dis- 
advantage at  the  Jews  throughout  the  world. 

Their  fate  is  closely  tied  to  ths  survival 
of  freedom  and  democracy.  If  these  are 
submerged  by  the  Russian  hordes,  and  otir 
military  potential  Is  weakened  because  of 
Zionist  Insistence  that  America  fulfill  her 
pledges  regardleas  of  consequences,  they  will 
suffer  as  much  as  the  freedom-loving  coun- 
tries. 


Tkc  Stillwater  ConventioB,  1S48 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  GEORGE  MacKINNON 

or  MiMirxsoT* 

IN  THF  HOUSE  OF  REPRBUBN'l'ATTVES 

Wednesday.  April  7,  1948 

Mr.  MacKinnon.  Mr.  Speaker,  his- 
torians consider  the  convention  which 
was  held  at  Stillwater  in  what  is  now 
Washington  County,  Minn.,  on  August 
26.  1848.  as  the  mo6t  important  ofBclal 
event  leading  to  the  creation  of  the  Ter- 
ritory and  eventually  the  State  of  Min- 
nesota. As  a  result  of  this  convention 
Minnesota  was  created  as  a  Territory  In 
1849. 

Public  Law  459,  of  March  25.  1948. 
authorizes  and  directs  the  Postmaster 
Genera)  to  prepare  a  special  series  of  S- 
cent  postage  stamps  of  such  design  as  re 
shall  prescribe  to  commemorate  the  one 
hundredth  anniversary  of  the  creation 
of  the  Territory  of  Minnesota.  Becau.se 
of  the  historical  significance  of  the  Still- 
water convention  as  the  forerunner  of 
Territorial  status  for  Minnesota  I  have 
written  to  the  Postmaster  General  urg- 
ing him  to  select  one  stamp,  in  the  series 
he  Is  directed  to  prescribe,  that  will  give 
proper  recognition  to  the  historic  StlB- 
water  Convention, 

HISTOKICAL  SACKcaOtTND 

Mr.  I^^eaker.  you  may  not  be  familiar 
with  the  historical  significance  of  the 
memorable  Stillwater  convention.  The 
events  tJtuU  led  to  this  meeting  conccracd 
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tie  esUbllshment  of  the  States  of  Iowa 
aj  Id  Wisconsin.  On  August  6.  1846.  Con- 
g:  eu  passed  the  organic  act  for  Wlscon- 
and  in  December  of  the  same  year 
libra  was  admitted  as  a  State.  Since 
w  lat  is  now  Minnesota  had  previously 
b  en  a  part  of  these  Territories,  their  cre- 
\  ion  as  States  with  their  present  bound- 
a  ies  left  the  Minnesota  region  without 

0  vanlc  existence  except  in  what  is  new 

1  aiblngton  County  where  they  were 
MB  under  Wisconsin  Territorial  laws, 
b  It  due  to  be  severed  therefrom  as  soon 
ai  Wisconsin  adopted  her  State  const!- 
ti  ttion. 

Therefore  on  May  29.  1848,  when  Wls- 
ci  msln  became  a  State,  organized  govem- 
n  ent  west  of  the  St.  Croix  and  north  of 
Iiwa  ceased  to  exist.  No  government 
b  %6  been  provided  for  this  region. 

Pilled  with  a  common  sense  of  dan- 
i)er  and  neglect,  the  scanty  populations 
the  remnants  of  Wisconsin  and  Iowa 
Jere  drawn  closer  to  each  other  than 
rtr  before.  The  little  settlement  of 
[endota.  which  had  formerly  looked  to 
tbe  Territorial  government  of  Iowa  for 
1  s  laws  and  administration,  found  a  new 
I  ttachment  to  the  neighboring  towns  of 
1 1.  Paul  and  Stillwater.  The  people  from 
I  oth  sides  of  the  river  promptly  met  to 
c  onf er  with  each  other  and  .seem  to  have 
I  greed  to  coordinate  their  activities  In  an 
<Bort  to  bring  back  the  benefits  of  or- 
f  anized  goveriunent. 

cowmrnoN  call 

Several  meetings,  attended  by  resl- 
i  eats  of  both  regions  were  held  in  St. 
I  aul  and  Stillwater  during  July  and  Au- 
lust.  As  a  result  of  these  meetings  18 
1  'adlng  citizens  on  August  4.  1848.  signed 

•  call  for  a  convention.  The  call  read  as 
f  >Uow8: 

We.   th«  undermlgned.  citizens  of  Minn*- 

•  >t«  Territory,  tmprwed  with  tbe  neceejlty 

0  r  takliig  meAJUre»  to  secure  an  early  Terrl- 
t  irUl  ortaclatlon.  and  that  those  measuree 
■  mU  be  taken  by  the  people  with  unity  of 

•  :tlon.  reepectfully  rtcommend  that  the  peo- 
p  le  of  tbe  eereral  settlementa  In  the  propcsed 

1  errttory  appoint  delegates  to  meet  in  con- 
luatlon  at  Stillwater,  on  tbe  astb  da;  of 
iiugtwt  next,  to  adopt  the  neceesary  atepe 
f  'J  that  purpoee. 


who  signed  the  call  were  as 
fbOows:  Louis  Robert.  H.  H.  Sibley.  Jo- 
s  'ph  R.  Brown.  W.  Holcombe^  Jona  Mc- 
Kualck.  M.  S.  Wilkinson.  Anson  Northrup. 
<  .  Carll.  John  R  Brewster.  H.  K.  McKin- 
8  ry.  James  D.  McComb.  Jacob  Fisher. 
J  3hn  Collier.  H.  L.  Moss.  Socrates  Nelson. 
Franklin  Steele.  P.  A.  R.  Brace.  Horace 
Jicobs. 

Sibley  was  to  become  Minnesota's  first 
Covernor  and  Holcombe  our  first  Lleu- 
t  nant  Governor. 

THs  CUM  V  am  low 

The  convention  met  as  prearranged 
on  August  26.  1848.  and  was  well  at- 
t  aided.  Sixty-one  delegates  signed  the 
1  MBOrlals.  Among  them  were  neirly 
lU  the  outstanding  men  of  the  whole 
Minnesota  region.  Joseph  W.  Brown.  A.  L. 
llarpenteur.  C.  P.  Leach.  H.  L.  Moss. 
Morton  S.  Wilkin.son.  W.  Holcombe.  H.  H. 
tibley.  H.  Jackson,  Socrates  Nelson. 
I  ouls  Robert.  Joshua  L.  Taylor.  Samuel 
I  urkleo.  James  S.  Norris.  and  many 
I  lore.  These  men  were  the  true  pio- 
Ecers  of  the  Minnesota  country.    They 


hved  mainly  in  St.  Paul.  Stillwater.  Ma- 
rine, and  the  adjacent  towns,  but  others 
had  received  word  of  the  meeting  far  in 
their  northern  settlements  and  had 
descended  the  river  many  miles  to  take 
part  in  the  deliberations.  Only  the  dis- 
tant Pembina  region  on  the  Red  River 
Mcms  to  have  been  unrepresented. 

The  convention  took  two  Important 
steps.  Plrst.  they  unanimously  elected 
Sibley  as  a  ddegate  and  Instructed  him 
to  proceed  to  Washington  City  to  negoti- 
ate with  the  United  States  Oovernment 
for  the  organization  of  Minnesota  as  a 
new  Territory.  Secondl>.  they  passed  a 
resolution  addressed  to  President  Polk 
which  summarised  their  views.    It  read: 

Tour  memorlallats.  dtlzcna  of  the  terri- 
tory north  of  the  northweetern  boundary  of 
WUcon-'ln  and  of  tbe  northern  boundary  of 
Iowa,  aak  leave  reepectfuUy  to  repreaent: 

Ttiat  the  region  of  country  which  they  In- 
babtt.  formerly  a  portion  of  tbe  Terrltorlee  of 
Iowa  and  Wtsconaln.  subject  to  the  lawa  and 
gOTcrnment  of  thoee  Terrltorlee.     •     •     • 

That  thla  region  of  country  la  settled  by  a 
population  of  nearly  B.OOO  penons.  who  are 
engaged  In  varloua  Induatrlal  puraulta   •    •    • 

That  by  tbe  admlaslon  of  Wlaconsln  Into 
tbe  Union,  with  tbe  boundarlea  aa  preecrlbed 
by  Congreaa.  and  the  omlaalon  t>y  that  body 
to  paaa  a  law  for  tbe  organization  of  a  new 
territory,  embracing  the  portion  of  country 
inhabited  by  your  memortalUta,  they  and  all 
their  fellow  citizens  are  left  without  ofllcers 
to  administer  and  execute  the  lawa.  That. 
baTlng  once  enjoyed  the  rights  and  prtvUegea 
of  citizens  of  a  Territory  of  the  United  States, 
they  are  now,  without  fault  of  their  own. 
virtually  dlafranchlaed. 

They  have  no  securities  for  their  llTea  or 
property  but  those  which  exist  In  mutual 
good  understanding.  Meanwhile  all  proceed- 
ings In  criminal  cases,  and  all  process  for  tbe 
collection  of  debts,  are  suspended:  credit 
exists  only  so  far  aa  a  perfect  confidence  In 
mutual  good  faith  extends,  and  all  the  opera- 
tions of  business  are  embarrasMd. 

They  also  pointed  out  that  so  lawless 
a  state  "is  fraught  with  evils  and  dan- 
gers." and  they  closed  with  an  appeal  to 
the  President  to  "call  the  attention  of 
Congress  to  their  situation  at  the  open- 
ing of  the  next  annual  session  and  recom- 
mend the  early  organization  of  the 
Territory  of  Minnesota." 

OZLCCATS     aiBLZT     AT     WASHINGTON 

With  his  credentials  from  the  Still- 
water convention  and  an  ofBclal  certifi- 
cate of  election  as  Delegate  from  the 
Territory  of  Wisconsin,  which  election 
was  held  subsequent  to  the  convention, 
Henry  H.  Sibley  presented  himself  at  the 
opening  of  Congress  in  December  1848. 
On  December  22  he  appeared  before  the 
House  Committee  on  Elections  and  de- 
livered a  speech  In  which  he  said  prob- 
ably all  that  could  have  been  said  in 
behalf  of  the  recognition  of  this  last  un- 
organized portion  of  the  old  Northwest 
Territory.  His  main  argument  was  that 
Congress  could  not  morally  and  legally 
withdraw  the  rights  and  privileges 
granted  by  the  ordinance  of  1787,  which 
extended  to  all  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Territory. 

We  are  a  part  and  parcel  of  the  people  to 
whom  were  secured  these  blesslnes.  and  a 
decision  which  would  deprive  us  of  the  right 
to  be  represented  on  the  floor  of  Coograas 
would  virtually  annul  theae  giiarantles. 

As  a  precedent  he  cited  the  case  of 
Paul  Fearing,  who  had  been  a  IDelegate 


frortl  Northwest  Territory  when  the 
State  of  Ohio  was  created  and  retained 
his  seat  as  representative  of  the  people 
of  the  rest  of  the  Territory  after  Ohio 
had  t)een  admitted  to  the  Unloi.  On 
January  2,  1849.  the  committee  trought 
in  a  report  recommending  that  Delegate 
Sibley  be  seated,  and  by  some  skillful 
parliamentary  tactics  on  January  15  the 
report  was  adopted  and  the  question  of 
Sibley's  right  to  his  seat  decided  in  the 
affirmative. 

Thus,  as  a  direct  result  of  th;  Still- 
water convention  and  the  subsequent 
election.  Delegate  Sibley  was  se:ited  in 
the  United  States  House  of  Repr?senta- 
tlves  and  Minnesota  was  eventua.ly  cre- 
ated as  a  Territory  and  finally  admitted 
as  a  State. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  sincerely  hope  t.iat  the 
Postmaster  General  will,  by  selecting  an 
appropriate  commemorative  stamp,  give 
due  recognition  to  the  historic  impor- 
tance of  the  Stillwater  convention  in  the 
establishment  of  the  Territory  it  Min- 
nesota. 


Emerfency  Resolation — Omaha,  Ponca, 
Santee  Sioux,  and  WiDoebafo  ladiao 
Tribes  of  Nebraska 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARI3 

or 

HON.  KARL  STEFAN 

or  NKBaxSKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesdav.  April  7,  194i 

Mr.  STEFAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  m  Jan- 
uary 22.  1948.  the  tribal  representatives 
of  the  Omaha.  Ponca.  Santee  Sioux,  and 
Winnebago  Indian  Tribes  of  Nebraska 
reduced  to  writing  and  subscribed  a 
statement  of  their  grievances  a  id  their 
prayer  for  relief.  The  languag*  of  the 
resolution  is  as  follows: 

Whereas  the  Omaha.  Ponca.  Santee  Sioux, 
and  Winnebago  Indian  Trlt>es  of  Nebraska 
have  faith  In  and  rely  upon  tb>!lr  legal, 
equitable,  and  moral  relationships  with  the 
Oovernment  of  the  United  States  specified 
and  reflected  in  the  long  line  o  solemn 
treaties,  acts  of  Congress.  Executive  orders, 
decisions  of  tho  courts,  administrative  regu- 
lations, administrative  interpretat.ons  and 
procedures  amounting  to  prescrlbec.  and  ac- 
cepted mutual  understandings  of  blading  re- 
lationships that  were  designed  anc.  pledged 
for  the  benefit  and  protection  of  tlie  Indian 
people  by  the  Oovernment  of  the  United 
States;  and 

Whereas  the  Omaha.  Ponca.  Santee  Slouz. 
and  Winnebago  Indians  of  Nebraska  accepted 
by  tribal  elections  the  act  of  Congress  ap- 
proved June  18.  1934  (Public.  No.  383.  73d 
Cking  ) ,  commonly  known  as  the  Indian  Reor- 
ganization Act.  and  these  tribes  are  now  and 
have  been  since  the  acceptance  of  the  act  In 
1934  operating  as  far  as  possible  under  lU 
provlalons  aa  organized  and  Incorporated 
Indian  trlbea;  and 

Whereas  the  undersigned  officers  and  rep- 
resenutlves  of  the  Omaha.  Ponci.  Santee 
Sioux,  and  Winnebago  Indian  Trlbea  are 
charged  with  the  legal  and  moral  reeponsl- 
bllity  of  doing  everything  In  their  power  to 
safeguard  and  promote  the  welfije.  proa- 
perlty.  and  happiness  of  their  tribei ;  and 

Whereas  many  agreements  anl  under- 
•tandi.igs  mutually  executed  for  the  welfare 
and  advancement  of  the  Indian  people  nave 
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not  been  carried  otit  nor  eompletad  by  the 
Government  of  the  United  StatM.  Including 
civilization,  law  and  order,  education,  health, 
training  In  Industry,  the  art  of  social  rela- 
tions, and  the  ways  of  the  white  man  in  the 
complex  requirements  of  living,  the  large  ma- 
jority of  our  people  are  not  now  prepared 
nor  trained  to  aasume  these  responsibilities 
nor  to  withstand  tbe  disastrous  consequences 
of  unprepeiredness;  and 

Whereas  our  tribes  have  not  been  able  to 
provide  funds  for  tbe  operation  of  our  tribal 
affairs  but  have  relied  upon  the  Government 
or  tbe  United  States  to  furnish  funds,  per- 
sonnel, and  other  neceasary  faculties  under 
treaties  and  laws  of  Congreaa;  and 

WtaaraM  during  the  past  few  years  In- 
creasing agitation  In  various  sections  of  tbe 
country  iuks  caused  the  limitation  and  aban- 
donment of  many  contractual  and  eeaentlal 
aervices  by  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  to  tbe  American  Indians,  and  these 
sudden — unsupported  by  facta  and  iU-ad- 
vlsed — stoppages  and  neglects  already  have 
reaulud  In  damages  to  tbe  Indian  pecple  that 
can  never  be  repaired;  and 

Whereas  the  welfare  of  tbe  people  la  tbe 
most  important  factor  of  our  national  citi- 
■enshlp  and  therefore  constitutes  the  foun- 
dation of  all  considerations  and  services  and 
abotUd  not  be  neglected  on  the  peril  of 
disaster  as  haa  been  done  with  the  Indians 
of  Nebraska  by  abolishing  tbe  position  of 
welfare  worker,  public-health  nurse,  home 
economlca  teacher,  and  education  field  agent, 
all  without  consulting  the  Indians  or  local 
people  for  the  facts  and  clrcumstaDces;  and 

Wbereas  we  believe  that  mutual  good  faith 
and  confidence  t>etween  tbe  Indian  people 
and  the  Oovernment  of  the  United  States 
should  never  be  violated  and  that  the  sacred 
trust  of  the  welfare,  health,  education,  and 
economic  security  of  the  Indians  shall  not 
be  neglected  nor  abarKloned  but  looked  after 
and  promoted  as  promised  over  and  over 
again  until  such  time  in  the  future  when  the 
promised  goals  shall  have  been  reached;  and 

Whereas  within  tbe  past  year  several  Fed- 
eral employees  of  the  Winnebago  Indian 
Agency  occupying  key  poeltlons  and  perform- 
ing needed  and  beneficial  services  have  been 
transferred  or  their  positions  at>olished  with- 
out conferring  with  the  Indian  people  and 
without  regard  to  the  needs  or  the  neglects 
of  the  Indian  people  and  the  obligations  of 
the  Oovernment  of  the  United  Slates  to 
supply  them;  and 

Whereas  our  people  are  now  feeling  the 
bad  effects  on  their  welfare,  general  health, 
education  of  their  children,  and  support  of 
their  families,  and  the  great  majority  of  tbe 
Indians  of  Nebra&ka  are  not  prepared  to  be 
deprived  of  the  aid  and  help  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  nor  to  take  care 
of  themselves  in  tbe  competition  of  living, 
many  of  them  having  tried  to  live  and  work 
In  nearby  cities  of  Omaha  and  Siotut  City, 
but  have  been  compelled  to  return  to  their 
reservations  t>ecause  they  could  not  take  care 
of  their  families,  in  many  cases  causing 
family  separations  and  desertions,  resulting 
in  all  kinds  of  difllcultles — social,  economic, 
legal,  and  otherwise;  and 

Whereas  section  10  of  the  act  of  Congress 
approved  June  18.  1934  (Public,  No.  383,  73d 
Cong.),  provides:  "The  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior shall  advise  such  tribe  or  Its  tribal 
council  of  all  appropriation  estimates  or 
Federal  projects  for  the  benefit  of  the  tribe 
prior  to  the  submission  of  such  estimates  to 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  and  the  Congress"; 
and  tbe  Omaha,  Ponca.  Santee  Sioux.  &nd 
Winnebago  Indian  Trlt>eB  of  Nebraska  have 
been  denied  the  prlvUege  and  right  to  exer- 
cise this  important  legal  function  in  beiialf 
of  their  welfare,  thus  handicapping  each  tribe 
and  its  officers  In  the  reasonable  discharge  of 
their  duties  because  of  lack  of  funds  for 
tribal  projects,  personnel,  and  facilities,  as 
well  as  instiffldent  fimds  and  personnel  for 
our  local  agency;  and 


Whereas  we  feel  that  unnecessary  and  un- 
Justiflable  expenditures  of  funds  for  the  em- 
ployment of  supervisors  in  district  offices  ab- 
sorb and  deplete  appropriations  which  should 
be  used  locally,  and  that  the  ellmlnetlon  of 
funds  and  personnel  from  the  local  iind  co- 
operative work  with  the  Indians  destroys  the 
▼ery  purposes  of  the  appropriations  and  pre- 
vents the  accomplishments  of  the  objects  of 
treaty  agreements,  legal  and  admlnlstratlvs 
understandings:  and 

Wbereas  it  is  impoaaible  to  carry  on  a  pro- 
gressive, constructive,  protective,  and  Ijene- 
flclal  program  or  administration  without 
adequate  funds,  personnel,  and  equipment 
for  the  tribal  organizations  and  for  tbe  local 
Government  agency :  Therefore 

Resolved,  That  the  Commissioner  of  In- 
dian Affairs,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
our  Congressmen  and  Senators  from  Ne- 
braska and  tbe  Committees  on  Indian  Affairs 
of  tbe  Congress  be  informed  of  thes<>  condi- 
tions and  be  reminded  that  the  said  present 
adverse  and  deprivation  conditions  are  the 
immediate  and  direct  results  of  suddenly 
stopping  services,  reduction  of  funds  and 
essential  local  personnel,  without  prerloiu 
and  acceptable  arrangements  with  tiie  tribes 
and  the  local  county  and  State  governments 
to  assume  the  duties  and  servicer  b-^longlng 
to  the  Government  of  the  United  States;  and 
Reaolved.  That  it  is  our  candid  and  ines- 
capable belief  that  conditions  will  continue 
to  grow  worse  and  cause  Increasing  bard- 
ships  and  acute  suffering  unless  changes  and 
reductions  already  made  are  ImmedLitely  re- 
tracted and  replaced  and  the  neceaaary  funds 
are  supplied;  and 

Resolved,  That  the  following  local  Federal 
agency  services  and  personnel  recently  aban- 
doned and  abolished  be  re-established:  edu- 
cation field  agent,  field  health  nurse,  social 
welfare  worker,  home  economics  teac:her.  ex- 
tension agent,  three  clerk-stenographers — 
these  are  minimum  requirements,  ntally  tbe 
need  for  reasoixable  progress  toward  a  day 
when  the  Indians  are  ready  to  carry  on  Jus- 
tifies twice  the  above  number  in  addition 
to  the  present  xmder-mlnlmum  staff  to  carry 
out  the  conunitments  of  the  Goverr.ment  of 
tbe  United  States  to  the  Indians  of  Nebraska; 
and 

Resolved.  That  the  Omaha.  Ponce.  Santee 
Sioux,  and  Winnebago  Indian  Tribes  of  Ne- 
braska desire  to  cooperate  fully  with  tbe 
Government  of  the  United  States  In  hasten- 
ing the  day  when  the  obligations  (ind  pur- 
poses of  the  treaties  and  laws  shall  have 
been  discharged  and  fulfilled  to  the  honor 
and  credit  of  the  Indians  and  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States,  and  therefore 
feel  that  adequate  Federal  funds  and  equip- 
ment both  for  tribal  and  local  agency  lise 
should  be  supplied  at  once  for  needed  pro- 
tection, training,  and  progress  of  the  Indiana 
of  Nebraska  to  final  discharge  and  comple- 
tion of  mutual  agreements  and  under- 
standings. 

Respectfully  and  urgently  submitted. 
Omaha  Tribal  Council,  Mac^r,  Nebr.: 
Amos  Lamson,  Chairman  Charles 
A.  Walker,  Vice  Chalrmtm;  Charles 
J.  Springer,  Secretary;  Louis  A. 
Baunaocl.  Treastirer;  Johri  C.  Free- 
mont,  Lawrence  Hallowell.  Lam- 
bert Walker,  Members  Santee 
Sioux  Tribal  Council,  Niobrara, 
Nebr.:  David  Frazler,  Chairman: 
Killfl  Campbell,  Vice  Chairman;  ° 
Isaac  Redowl,  Jr.,  Secretary; 
Joseph  H.  James.  Treasurer;  Fred 
Frazler,  Harrison  Ooodteacber, 
»Dan  Graham,  Gordon  B.  Kltto, 
Clarence  Mackey,  Gabe  liouUlard, 
Charles  Thomas,  Harry  Walker, 
Itanbers.  Ponca  Board  of  Oov- 
smors,  Niobrara.  Nebr:  Joseph 
LeRoy,  President;  Lea  A  Penlska. 
Vice  President:  Henry  Penlska, 
Secretary;  Mabel  P.  Penlska. 
Treasurer;  Otto  Blrdbead.  Rose 
Birdhead,  Robert  Cole.  Thomas  O. 


Knudsen.  Alice  Wright.  Members. 
Winnebago  Tribal  Council.  Wlnnc- 
bago,  Nebr.;  Frank  Beaver.  Chair- 
man; William  St.  Cyr,  Vioe  Chair- 
man; John  Little  Wolf.  Secretary; 
Charles  V.  LsMere,  Treasurer; 
Louis  Armell,  Isaac  Greybelr.  Ed- 
ward Hatchett.  Anson  McKee. 
Ashley  Rave.  Harry  8nowl»aU, 
Susie  White.  Moses  Whltebear, 
MMnbers. 


Land  Tenure  as  a  Caose  of  CoBmnnisa 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GLEN  H.  TAYLOR 

or  mxao 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  April  7  (legixlatix>€  day  of 
Monday,  March  29),  1948 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  inserted  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  RcooaA  a  copy  of 
a  letter  to  Secretary  of  State  Marshall 
from  Paul  A.  Eke,  economist  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Idaho,  on  feudal  land  owner- 
ship. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  tbe  Rxcobd, 
as  follows: 

Moscow.  Idaho,  Mvch  24.  1949. 
Hon.  Gbobob  C.  Masshali., 

Secretary  of  State,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Dkab  Sn:  I  am  acutely  aware  of  tbe  con- 
fusion In  the  minds  of  our  people  concern- 
ing the  matter  of  checking  the  spread  of 
commimlsm.  I  wonder  If  this  is  not  the  re- 
sult of  a  lack  of  facts  concerning  the  causes 
and  roots  of  communism.  As  a  land  and  In- 
stitutional economist  (Ph.  D..  University  of 
Wisconsin.  1923)  In  economics  and  political 
science.  I  wonder  if  a  few  facts  and  observa- 
tions as  I  see  them  might  be  heyiful  to  you 
in  meeting  the  critical  situation  In  the  world 
today. 

1.  First.  I  wish  to  state  that  communism 
end  other  forms  of  totalitarianism  is  not 
much  of  a  problem  in  countries  uhere  land 
reform  has  removed  (eudallstlc  organization 
of  their  Rgrlculiure;  in  short,  vthere  most 
farmers  own  the  land  which  they  farm.  For 
example,  Sweden,  Denmark.  Norway,  Ire- 
land, tbe  Brlttob  Isles  (and  even  France), 
and  the  United  States  are  such  countries. 
Prance  Is  the  only  country  where  this  re- 
form came  about  by  violent  means  (1789). 
If  land  reform  had  occurred  in  Russia  in  the 
nineteenth  century,  communism  wcu'd  prob- 
ably never  have  come  in  that  country  In  1917. 

2.  Land  reform  has  given  political  security 
to  farmers  which  has  enabled  them  to  act  as 
a  counter  force  to  the  worst  features  of  in- 
dustrialization and  have  made  capitalism 
reasonably  tolerable. 

3.  In  those  countries  with  Independent 
land-owning  farmers  and  many  farmers'  co- 
operatives, organized  latxir  unioru  have  at- 
tained a  status  of  respectabilliy,  responsl- 
blUty,  and  power  which  further  acts  ss  a 
curb  upon  concentrated  industrial  manage- 
ment, which  concentration  tends  toward 
plutocracy.  Sweden  la  the  best  example  of 
this  type  of  development.  Tbe  United  Sutes 
of  America  Is  lagging  In  tbU  development. 

4.  Communism  in  power  and  threats  of 
communism  are  prevalent  now  In  many  coun- 
tries with  recent,  concenUated  private  rural 
land  ownership  as  In  the  Balkan  states.  Tur- 
key, Spain,  Italy,  China,  and  India.  In  Ar- 
gentina It  is  fsseism. 

6.  Thomss  Jefferson  held  that  private  land 
ownership  by  tbe  many  was  the  foundation 
of  democracy  becavise  each  man  had  security 
and  could  speak  bis  mind  freely  and  vote 
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^ompulaton.     Xn    modam    America 
tnduatrlal  nation*  many  If  not 
are   deprived  of   thla   type   of 
I   BUggeat    the   following   remedy. 
ourteentb  amendment  of  the  Con- 
which  raada  In  p*rt:   "No  peraon 
(  eprlved  of  life,  liberty,  and  prop- 
due  proceaa  of  law"  have  the 
ve  employment"  or  "Job"  In- 
"property."     ClvU-aervlce   lawa 
Act  have  already  gone  a  great 
thla  direction.    Thla  type  of  pro- 
ttna  would  tend  to  Inaxire  America 
Itberal  democraclea  agalnat  trenda 
c0mm']nlam    and    faaclam.      May    I 
Reuther  at  thla  point:   "Tou 
It  (communlam)   to  death  with  a 
alofan — you  have  to  ahow  It  up  In 
place  of  Idaaa.  expoae  It  by  hon- 
In  fine  It  seems  we  must  put 
market  of  tdeaa  the  propoaltlon 
democracy   everyone    must    own 
(a  llTellhood)    which   cannot   be 
him  without  due  proceaa  of  law. 
promote  indlvtdualUm  and  freedom 
communism   and   regimentation, 
aponsored  by  the  United  Statea 
la  no  doubt  better  than  arma  to 
lordi.     The  aame  may  be  said  of 
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that  the  above  Is  only  one  side 
one  side  of  the  shield  of  situations, 
to  be  ao  Important  that  to  Ig- 
to  underestimate  the  powerful  po- 
u    which    the    communists 
at  hand  In  countrlea  stilt  feu- 
land  ownership  and  In  control  of 
r^ourcea  generally, 
truly  yours. 

Paul  A.  Kkx. 
EionomUt  at   University  of  /doAo. 


ChaH<f  of  Intematiooal  Trade 
Orfaniutioa 

EXtTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  A.  WILLIS  ROBERTSON 

or  vnciNiA 
IN  THE  aKNATB  OP  THE  UNTTED  STATES 

Wcdnes  iaii.  April  7  (leoislative  day  o/ 
Monday.  March  29).  194S 


RpBERTSON   of   Virginia.     Mr. 
I  af^k  unanimous  consent  to 
prihted   In   the  Appendix   of   the 
i  tatements    recently   Issued    by 
of  State  Marshall   and  Am- 
Austin  In  connection  with  the 
i  Habana.  Cuba,  of  the  charter 
ematlonal  Trade  Organization, 
being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
follows: 


W(  re 
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raar  usenwMi,  on  con- 
or  HABAMA  rro  oomwwammcm 

gz)itlfylng  that  the  United  MatJons 
on  Trade  azul  Employment  haa 
In    producing    a    charter    for    an 
Xntematlcfeal  Trade  Organisation. 

Oooiplei  ion  of  the  charter  toUons  a  years 
of  intenals*  efltort.  Itiladliia  four 


meetings  held  under  the  ausplcea  of  the 
United  NaUona,  to  formulate  a  generally  ac- 
ceptable code  of  fair  practice  in  matters 
affecting  International  commerce.  Repre- 
aentatlvee  of  more  than  50  nations  have  now 
produced  a  document  which,  when  approved 
by  the  governmenu  concerned  will  bring  Into 
being  an  organization  dedicated  to  these 
purpoees. 

In  the  development  of  the  charter,  widely 
divergent  Interests  and  poinu  of  view  had  to 
be  reconciled.  The  present  economic  diffl- 
cultlea  and  special  situations  of  many  of  the 
countries  represented  at  Habana  added  to 
the  difficulty  of  tbia  task.  The  fact  that 
agreement  waa  finally  made  poaatble  In  these 
eweomstancea  demonstratea  that  the  moat 
Mpsvlt  common  problems  are  susceptible  of 
cooperative  solution  where  there  exlsu  a 
common  determination  to  succeed. 

The  course  and  outcome  of  the  Habana 
Conference  also  demonstrate  the  great  Im- 
mediate Importance  attached  to  both  the 
ends  and  the  means  set  forth  In  detaU  In 
the  charter.  Participating  governments 
aent  aome  of  their  leading  men  to  the  meet- 
inga  and  were  Intensely  concerned,  to  the 
end  of  the  negotlatlona.  with  the  exact  final 
terma  of  agreement.  Chaotic  econoouc  con- 
ditions at  present  brought  home  the  vital 
need  for  a  statement  of  long-range  objcctlvea 
and  for  agreement  upon  the  fair  trade 
poitcles  to  be  used  In  seeking  these  objec- 
tlvea.  The  charter  for  the  ITO  Is  an  answer 
to  t>oth  needs. 

The  charter  represents  agreement  on  baalc 
economic  policies  never  before  traalad  In  a 
alngle  general  international  agiMOwnt.  It 
recognlaca  the  degree  to  which  national 
action  over  a  wide  area  affects  the  economic 
well-being  of  other  nations.  Employment, 
economic  development,  international  trade 
policy.  Intergovernmental  commodity  agree- 
ments, and  cartel  activity  are  dealt  with.  In 
each  case  with  a  view  to  assuring  that  na- 
tional and  International  action  In  these  fields 
win  be  directed  toward  a  general  raising  of 
living  standards  throtighcut  the  world.  The 
charter  not  only  spells  out  In  considerable 
detail  principles  to  govern  world  trade  but 
eatablishes  procedures  for  making  them 
effective.  It  provides  for  the  establishment 
of  the  International  Trade  Organization  to 
be  the  agency  responsible  for  the  admlnls- 
trutlon  of  the  provisions  of  the  charter.  The 
Organization  will  furnish  a  forum  for  dlsctis- 
slcn  and  cotuuitatlon  regarding  solution  of 
International  problems  of  trade  and  employ- 
ment. 

The  acceptance  of  the  charter  will  affirm 
the  common  economic  goals  of  world  re- 
covery, point  the  way  toward  thoee  goals  and 
thus  contribute  to  progressive  expansion  of 
world  production  and  consumption  through 
a  grown  and  mutually  profitable  trade  among 
all  members  on  a  fair  baals. 

(TATKMKKT  BT    AmASSAOOB    WABBZN    B.    AUSTIN. 

Dirrrxo  btatks  BZPBXsxirrATrvx  at  tkb  sbat 
or  thb  uNrrxD  nations,  on  thk  sicnino  or 
trx  chabtxb  or  thx  intbbnational  tbabx 

OaOANIZATION    IN    HABANA 

I  Brelcome  the  signing  of  the  charter,  of  the 
International  Trade  Organization  as  I  would 
welcome  the  signing  of  a  treaty  of  peace. 
The  no  Is.  In  fact.  In  the  nature  of  a  treAty 
of  economic  peace,  ending  more  than  two 
decadee  In  which  protection  and  reprisal  were 
far  more  common  than  cooperation.  The 
full  significance  of  the  step  cannot  be  ap- 
preciated without  recalling  the  tariff  rivalry 
of  the  103O's.  the  restrictive  nationalism  of 
the  depreeBkm  years,  the  distortions  cauaed 
by  Nasi  and  Faadit  trade  aggrsBslon.  and  the 
uifht  controls  imposed  on  almost  all  econo- 
mies during  the  last  great  war.  It  was  a 
trend  relieved  only  t>y  this  country's  sus- 
tained effort  toward  tariff  reduction  under 
the  reciprocal  trade  agreements  program. 

Thus  the  ITO  is  a  turning  pomt  It  is  the 
tntamatlonal  organ,  in  the  Umud  Nations 


patUrn.  through  which  the  world  will  work 
cooperatively  to  cut  away  the  acc\imulate<l 
anarls  which  have  entangled  peacetime  in- 
ternational trade. 

The  Importance  of  thla  event  in  forward- 
ing the  Interests  of  political  peace  are  self- 
evident.  As  the  ITO  functions  effectively, 
nations  will  l>e  able  to  exploit  more  full;' 
their  natiu-al  economic  advantages  of  geog- 
raphy, resources,  and  skills,  and  to  develop 
Industrially.  Workers  and  consumers  will 
reap  the  benefiu  In  Increased  employmen; 
and  higher  standards  of  living.  The  ITO  In- 
fluence on  the  flow  of  International  tradu 
can  be  expected  to  aid  also  In  achieving  In- 
ternational monetary  stability.  In  short, 
commercial  frictions  are  diminished  and 
energies  can  increasingly  be  devoted  to  peace- 
ful pursuits. 

Hand  In  hand  with  the  ITO  goes  the  recip- 
rocal trade  agreements  program,  now  up  foi 
renewal  In  Congress.  The  ITO  Chartei 
pledges  member  states  to  negotiate  for  tht 
reduction  of  tariffs  and  the  elimination  ol 
trade  preferences  In  much  the  same  way  that 
the  United  States,  almost  alone,  has  pursued 
reductions  over  the  last  14  years.  Conae- 
quently.  the  Reciprocal  Trade  Agreements 
Act  la  the  essential  vehicle  for  carrying  out 
ITO  objectives  and  achieving  our  own  alms 
under  the  ITO  Charter. 

Moreover,  extension  of  the  act  by  Congress 
would  be  evidence  of  the  good  will  of  the 
United  Statea  toward  world  trade  expansion. 
It  would  offer  to  the  trade  of  other  countrlea 
the  prospect  of  entering  the  American  mar- 
ket, but  only  In  return  for  concessions  pro- 
viding wider  markets  for  American  gooda. 
It  would  stimulate  the  expansion  of  com- 
merce. Increase  production,  and  stabilize  em- 
ployment. 


The  President's  CiTil-Rishts  Program 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  RICHARD  B.  RUSSELL 

or  CEOBGIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  April  7  (leoialatit^e  day  of 
Monday,  March  29>.  1948 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  on  last 
evening.  April  6.  the  last  of  three  pro- 
grams presented  in  opposition  to  the 
misnamed  civil-rights  program  submitted 
by  the  President  of  the  United  States 
was  delivered  over  the  Mutual  Broad- 
casting System  network.  The  two  speak- 
ers were  Gov.  William  M.  Tuck,  of  Vir- 
ginia, and  Gov.  Millard  F.  Caldwell,  of 
Florida. 

Governor  Tuck  is  an  outstanding  Gov- 
ernor who  has  rendered  more  than  25 
years  of  service  to  his  State.  He  served 
in  the  Virginia  General  Assembly  for  a 
number  of  years,  and  also  served  as  lieu- 
tenant governor.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Governor  Tuck's  remarks 
may  be  printed  In  the  Appendix  of  the 
Rkcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcord, 
as  follows: 

BAOIO    AOOBXa*    BT    GOV.    wnXIAM    M.    TOCK.    OT 
VOtGINU 

Virginia  stands  firmly  with  her  southern 
nelghtx>r8.  and  with  llberty-lovlng  people 
everywhere.  In  opposition  to  what  haa  been 
cleverly  cloaked  with  the  name  of  the  dvU- 
rlghts  program  of  the  President.  Actually, 
the  so-called  cIvU -rights  program  provides 
the  spade  and  the  shovel  with  which  to  bury 
vjrtually  every  remaining  right  of  the  Sutes 
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of  this  Union  and  aU  the  Individual  rights  of 
the  cltlBcna. 

There  la  an  tmenvlable  record  on  the  phrt 
of  reformers  In  recent  years  to  wipe  out  the 
liberties,  traditions,  and  ctistoms  which  have 
carried  the  Nation  to  greatnesa  and  provided 
Its  citizens  with  tbe  greatest  individual  free- 
dom and  indepewlence  of  any  country  In  the 
world.  The  President's  so-called  clvll-rlghts 
program  would  crown  this  trend  with  the 
death  blow  to  many  of  these  liberties  and 
ctistoms. 

The  propoiials  embodied  in  the  clvll-rlghts 
report  Include,  among  others,  abolition  of 
the  poll  tax  In  Federal  elections,  enactment 
of  8  pyderal  antllynch  law.  abolition  of  seg- 
regation among  the  races,  and  enactment  of 
a  PWeral  Pair  Employment  Practices  Act. 
There  are  other  equally  objectionable  planks 
In  this  rights-destruction  platform  but  I  shall 
confine  my  discussion  In  general  terms  to 
theee  four. 

The  l^ederal  Constitution.  In  section  2.  of 
artlrle  I,  and  in  the  seventeenth  amendment, 
provides  that  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  the  Senate  shall  be  composed  of  Mem- 
bers elected  by  the  people  of  the  several 
States,  and  that  "the  electors  In  each  State 
shall  have  the  quallflcatlona  requisite  for 
electors  of  the  most  numerous  branch  of  the 
State  legislature."  In  other  words,  the  de- 
termination of  the  qualification  of  voters  Is 
and  always  has  been  a  right  of  the  States, 
and  there  Is  no  excuse,  legal  or  otherwise, 
for  the  present  effort  to  aUocate  to  the  Fed- 
eral Congress  authority  which  the  framers 
of  the  Constitution  clearly  left  In  the  hands 
of  the  States. 

Aside  from  lt«  unconstitutional  aapects,  the 
proposed  Federal  enactment  Is  wholly  un- 
necessary and  entirely  inappropriate.  The 
poll  tax  as  a  prerequisite  to  voting  remains  In 
effect  in  only  seven  Statea.  In  Virginia,  a 
suggested  amendment  to  the  State  constitu- 
tion eliminating  this  requirement  has  been 
approved  by  two  regular  sessions  of  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly.  The  amendment  now  will  go 
before  the  people  In  a  referendum  in  Novem- 
ber next  year.  If  the  people  of  Virginia  desire 
to  repeal  this  requirement,  they  will  have 
this  opportunity  of  doing  so.  The  Federal 
proposal  would  deprive  the  voters  In  Virginia 
of  their  light  to  decide  this  question  for 
themselves.  The  same  would  be  true  in  the 
six  other  poll-tax  States. 

No  phase  of  the  President's  rights-destruc- 
tion program  is  a  more  flagrant  Invasion  of 
the  prerogatives  of  the  SUtes  than  the  pro- 
posed antllynch  law.  This  proposal  repre- 
sents nothing  more  than  an  attempt  to  seize 
upon  a  Toliitlle  Issue  for  political  agitation 
and  pcUtlod  gain  In  northern  and  eaatern 
States  where  racial  mlncHitles  with  little  po- 
litical puissance  have  thrown  the  scare  Into 
candidates  whose  ambition  for  public  office 
exceeds  their  courage  and  convlctlona. 

The  suggested  antUynch  law  is  patently 
unconstitutional,  as  are  all  the  clvU-rights 
proposals.  In  addition,  it  would  set  the  pat- 
tern for  the  Federal  Government  to  take  over 
the  prosecution  and  administration  of  all 
criminal  law.  If  the  Federal  Government 
assumes  the  authority  to  act  In  cases  of 
lynchings,  there  is  no  reason  why  It  shotild 
not  take  Jurisdiction  In  all  criminal  cases 
frcHn  petit  larceny  to  murder,  robbery,  and 
rape. 

The  agitation  of  the  lynching  issue  is  Inex- 
cusable. As  the  Honorabls  Cltex  R.  Horr, 
United  States  Senator  from  North  Carolina, 
so  appropriately  pointed  ou  recently,  there 
was  but  one  death  by  lynching  In  the  United 
States  last  year.  In  Virginia  there  has  not 
been  a  lynching  alnce  the  enactment  of  a 
strong  antUynch  law  In  1928  during  the  ad- 
BBlnlBtnUon  of  Governor  Btbd,  now  United 
Senator  from  Virginia.  Other  SUtes 
BlmUar  statutes,  and  lynchings  have 
to  be  a  concern.  The  Federal  Govern - 
menfe.  Instead  of  expending  lU  encrgiee  c:i 
•uch   unneeessarj   and   uacleas   snactments. 


might  do  well  to  concern  Itself  with  the  prob- 
lems of  the  national  defense  and  Interna- 
tional relations  which,  under  the  Constitu- 
tion, it  Is  charged  with  promoting. 

Those  unacquainted  and  unfamiliar  with 
relations  among  the  races  In  the  South  have 
sought  to  label  segregation  of  the  racea  as 
discrimination.  There  Is  a  vast  difference 
between  segregation  and  discrimination. 
The  South  contends  that  segregation  pro- 
motes racial  Integrity,  not  discrimination, 
I  have  stated  often  and  want  to  repeat  now 
that  the  individual  States  are  fully  compe- 
tent to  solve  these  matters.  Outside  Intw- 
ference  and  dictation  wUl  serve  only  to  Jeop- 
ardize the  good  relationships  that  now  exist 
and  to  make  more  difficult  the  aolutlon  of 
the  few  existing  problems  between  the  races. 
The  Southern  people  of  the  white  race  do 
not  desire  to  Impose  upon  their  Negio  friends. 
They  want  to  advance  the  welfare  of  all  the 
people  of  the  South,  and  long  strides  have 
been  made  In  this  direction,  particularly  In 
recent  years. 

I  am  somewhat  at  a  loss  to  understand  the 
audden  and  Impassioned  Interest  In  the 
Negro  people  of  the  South  on  the  part  of 
aome  of  our  politically  sensitive  Northern 
brethren,  except  that  this  is  a  Presidential 
campaign  year. 

I  recall  an  occaalon  in  July  104«  when  I 
Journeyed  from  Richmond  to  PhUadelphla 
to  participate  as  Governor  of  Virginia  In 
ceremonies  marking  the  erection  of  a  monu- 
ment to  a  great  Negro  composer.  James  A. 
Bland,  who  wrote  approximately  700  songs 
and  ballads,  including  •'Carry  Me  Back  to  Old 
Virginia."  The  general  assembly  has 
adopted  that  as  the  official  State  song  of  the 
Ccmunon wealth.  Bland  was  not  bom  in  Vir- 
ginia; In  fact,  I  do  not  believe  he  ever  visited 
here.  But  an  organization  composed  en- 
tirely of  white  Virginians  contributed  the 
funds  with  which  to  erect  the  monument 
over  his  previously  unmarked  grave  in  that 
lonely  little  cemetery  on  the  outskirts  of 
PhUadelphla.  I  do  not  recall  having  seen 
any  of  those  who  now  advocate  this  iniqui- 
tous program  in  attendance  at  thoee  exer- 
cises, whether  they  call  themselves  Demo- 
crats or  Republicans.  Southerners  are  ready 
and  eager  to  recognize  and  honor  leaders  of 
all  races  for  their  notable  achievements,  and 
no  element  of  discrimination  enters  into 
their  thotights.  It  Is  noteworthy  that  the 
Virginia  General  Assembly  In  1M6  voted 
•16.000  for  establishment  of  a  birthplace  me- 
morial to  the  Negro  educator,  Booker  T. 
Washington.  At  the  same  time  it  appro- 
priated almilar  amounts  to  memorialize  two 
other  great  Virginians,  Thomas  Jefferson 
and  Patrick  Henry. 

We  like  to  boast  of  the  fine  careers  of  our 
Negro  people.  All  of  us  rejoice  In  their  prog- 
ress. Only  a  year  ago  I  had  t^e  pleasure  of 
designating  Joseph  Jenkins  Roberts  day  and 
sharing  In  exercises  honoring  the  memory  of 
this  native  Virginia  Negro  who  was  the  first 
President  of  Liberia. 

All  of  these  facts  refute  the  oft-repeated 
but  imfounded  charge  that  the  Southern 
States  lack  understanding,  tolerance,  and  co- 
operation between  the  races.  Our  inter- 
racial harmony  is  not  a  matter  of  mere  words 
and  gestures.  We  have  enjoyed  mutual  re- 
spect and  good  will  among  the  races  in  Vir- 
ginia for  more  than  300  years,  and  we  desire 
to  continue  this  prized  relationship. 

Those  vote-chasing  pseudo-liberals  who 
arouse  feelings  of  discontent,  distrust,  and 
antagonism  are  the  greatest  enemies  of  the 
Negro.  They  care  nothing  for  the  Negro. 
North  or  South,  except  to  use  him  as  a  ve- 
hicle for  their  own  political  preferment. 

The  most  Iniquitous  of  all  the  so-called 
ClvU-rights  proposals  is  that  for  establish- 
ment of  a  permanent  Federal  Employment 
Practice  Commission.  Under  this  plan,  the 
agents  of  a  Federal  bureau  could  dictate  to 
every  employer  In  the  United  States  as  to 
whom  he  could  hire,  cotUd  force  him  to  re- 


tain Inefficient  and  unsatisfactory  employees, 
and  could  have  him  fined  and  Jailed  If  he 
had  the  courage  to  challenge  the  edicts  of 
these  minions  of  bureaucracy.  AU  ctf  this 
could  and  undoubtedly  would  be  done  under 
the  gtilse  of  prohibiting  "aU  forms  of  dis- 
crimination In  private  employment,  based  on 
race,  color,  creed,  or  national  origin."  The 
last  vestige  of  private  rights  In  the  operation 
of  business  and  Indiutry  would  be  strangu- 
lated by  this  most  ruthless  and  overpower- 
ing of  all  alphabetical  monsters. 

The  ramlflcatlons  of  the  recommendations 
of  the  President's  Committee  on  Civil  Rights 
are  all  but  Incalculable.  The  President's 
committee  outlined  very  specific  and  very 
clear  suggestions  for  forcing  the  States  to 
abdicate  their  functions  and  to  kowtow  on 
every  Item  to  Federal  inquisitors. 

I  call  attention  particularly  to  the  recom- 
mendations endorsed  Ijy  the  President  which 
states  than  the  grants-in-aid  to  the  States 
could  be  made  contingent  upon  "the  elim- 
ination of  various  forms  of  discrimination  or 
other  violations  of  civil  rights."  The  Presi- 
dent's committee  not  only  suggested  such  a 
course  but  declared  It  desirable. 

I  cannot  conceive  of  a  greater  affront  to 
the  taxpayers  of  this  Nation.  The  funds  ex- 
tracted from  their  pocketl>ooka  would  be 
used  to  bludgeon  them  and  their  State  of- 
ficials and  thus  compel  compliance  with  or- 
ders wiping  out  tlielr  rights  as  taxpayers  and 
as  free  citizens. 

I  am  amazed  to  read  of  the  many  evidences 
in  Congress  of  the  lack  of  awareness  of  these 
threats  to  constitutional  government.  The 
rights  of  the  people  mean  nothing  to  these 
advocates  of  governmental  largess  who  have 
become  Intoxicated  by  this  orgy  of  spending. 
Advocates  claimed  that  the  bUl  recently  ap- 
proved by  the  United  States  Senate  establish- 
ing a  policy  of  grants-in-aid  to  the  States  In 
education  carried  no  objectionable  strings  or 
restrictions.  They  did  not  tell  you  that  the 
strings  are  all  ready  to  l>e  attached.  Com- 
plete control  over  all  grants  would  be  pro- 
vided m  the  clvll-rlghts  committee  recom- 
mendations. The  funds  simply  would  be 
withheld  from  the  States  unless  they  com- 
piled with  the  so-called  antidiscrimination 
orders. 

If  this  Federal  plan  of  aid  to  education  be- 
comes law,  and  If  the  clvll-rlghts  sanctions 
also  are  invoked,  Virginia  will  not  accept  one 
farthing  of  these  funds  while  I  am  Governor 
of  the  Commonwealth.  It  is  preferable  for 
our  people  to  be  poor  and  honest  than 
morally  bankrupt  even  though  they  have  all 
the  money  In  the  rapidly  dissipating  treas- 
ury. I  believe  the  vast  majority  of  the  peo- 
ple of  our  State  are  controlled  by  these  same 
convictions. 

Our  people,  who  have  struggled  for  their 
liberties,  will  not  now  remain  phlegmatic 
while  the  bonds  of  Federal  control  are  l>eing 
forged  around  them. 

Virginia  for  fotir  long  years  was  the  battle- 
ground In  the  War  Between  the  States.  At  Its 
conclusion,  our  resotirces  were  exhausted,  our 
manpower  depleted,  and  our  homes  were 
overrun  and  devastated.  The  maimed  and 
the  crippled  from  that  war  took  up  their  la- 
bors and  rebuilt  their  homeland,  without  any 
State  or  Federal  aid,  nor  was  there  any  aid 
received  from  any  foreign  power.  Moreover, 
during  this  tragic  era.  we  were  compelled  to 
support  carpetbaggers  who  swarmed  about 
us  like  locusts  to  leech  from  tis  the  fruits 
of  honest  toll.  Despite  these  horrible  condi- 
tions, the  fields  which  in  March  and  April 
ran  red  with  the  blood  of  otir  noblest  citizens, 
were  teeming  with  rich  harvesu  In  October, 
From  the  rigors  of  this  self-recovery  program 
emerged  a  strong  citizenship,  which  contin- 
ues today  sturdy  and  self-reliant. 

It  Is  deplorable  that  those  beyond  the  bor- 
ders of  our  States,  who  know  nothing  of  otor 
problems,  see  fit  to  inject  uncalled  for  and 
unconstitutional  Issues  Into  our  present 
domestic   affairs.     They   would   destroy   the 
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<lerlv«d  from  merely  »  eentxiry  of 
tfort  on  \tM  put  of  the  people  of  the  South 
at  both 

nrk  famUler  with  the  Pkleetltie  (le< 
Tp«  effort  of  the  United  Nmtlofu  to 
Oat  an  entirely  new  and  radical 
f«totkMia44>  f *?*"">  different  races  within  the 
cooflnea qlTPaleetlne should  be  a  glaring  Ulua- 
the  Inability  to  bring  about  by 
Uiw  or  de^mc  a  condition  unacceptable  to  the 
paople  concerned. 

We  hav  t  icen  the  Inroadi  of  communUm  In 
the  count  rtee  of  Burope.  In  each  inatance.  It 
from  within.  In  every  caae  a  ccn- 
l^vemment  provided  a  ready  vehicle 
lunuuc  usurpation.  The  values 
by  the  fnknsrs  of  the  Constitution 
te  Um  pfiipar  division  of  powers  between  the 
kl  I  nd  •(•(•  fovemmenu  are  thus  ac- 
csntustsil  and  broucht  into  bold  relief 

(ace  of  tbSM  proclamativ)na  of  dan" 

diflkult  to  euncelve  of  the  Congrssa 

of  Um  Q|Aite4  States  plunging  blindly  Into 

I  of  OHMUtutlonal  destruciUm,  m*s> 

m  *  prugram  for  cUU  rights. 

Mr    AUaBELL.    Mr    Pr««id«nt.  Gov. 
MilUrdJP   CiKhrtU.  of  PlorW*.  M>rv«d 

in  th«  ^  lUoMi  mmm  «(  nipiwwuuvtt 
(orlyvtra,   U«  li  iMMdtoto  paH  chatr- 
U)«  NatkMuU  Oovtrnom  Confer • 
IM  k«  now  in  ht<i  fourth  yrar  an 
9t  Florldit     I  a-nk  unanttnoua 
nt  that  OoYernor  CaWweir.s  !«tat»- 
mt  miy  llkcwt.n*  br  printed  In  the  Ap- 
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)f  the  RICORD 
TlMn  btina  no  objecaon.  the  addreu 
w»s  ord  (red  to  b«  printed  In  the  Rscou. 
M  foUo  rs: 

AO^aCS    ST    GOV.     MUXMS    F.    CALBWCU.. 

or  rtxMdBA 

■peak  very  clearly  and  very  frankly 

_    matur    of    ths    so-called    civil 

^t  those  who  advocate  the  adoption 

creating  a  Federal  police  tystem 

drastic  punitive  measures  almsd  at 

booastly  admit  that  they  advoc:.te 

in  oor  form  of  government.     Let 

that,  by  the  sstabllslunent  of  a 
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Here  In  the  South  we  understand  and  ap- 
preciate the  dlfltcultles.     We  remember  ths 
unhappy    days   of    reconstruction    following 
the  war  between  the  States,  snd  we  are  cer- 
tain that  no  thinking  person  in  the  North 
or  South  would  went  those  conditions  re- 
peated    we  hope  thst  it  may  be  msde  clear 
to  every  citisen   that  the  civil  rights  pro- 
gram means  little  more  or  less  than  a  repeti- 
tion of  what  happened  after  the  Civil  War 
when    a   vengeful    Congress   passed    similar 
legislation   for   the  purpose  of   humllUtlng 
the  defeated  South.     We  do  not  believe  our 
thoughtful  neighbors  in  the  North  can  sp- 
prove   any   such   unwarranted   interference. 
We  believe  that,  aside  and  apart  from  the 
furors  raised  by  ths  politicians,  ths  people 
of  America  have  a  quiet  and  abiding  hope 
for   harmony    between   all    peoples   and    all 
and  that  when  the  matter  Is  fully 
they  will  stand  with  us. 
Maeial  prejudices  are  a*  old  as  humanity. 
Too  few  of  us  are  without  such  prejudices 
in  one  form  or  another,  but  vre  know  that 
as  our  deg^a  oC  education  impravea,  under- 
standing e«Maa  to  us.  and  a  mora  qrM9*UMtte 
racial  r•UiU^n«hlp  will  follow.    Aa  1 
tear,  lof  ic  takes  Its  place     Nona  0(  «a  i 
attaai^  la  JuaUfy  prajvdtea  and  iniolaraBea. 
but  nana  of  us  can  honeetty  deny  tbal  both 
prejudice  and  Intolerance  •list  IfeNM^ut 
UM  country.     The  South  eompialM  m  the 
Intamanee  of  the  North  in  ita  eSort  to  eon* 
trol  our  thinking  and  cur  actions.   The  North 
eoanplalna  uf  the  intolerance  of  tht  Sruth. 
The  better  eouraa  vouM  be  tor  each  of  the 
sections  to  look  to  Ita  oim  troublea  and  im* 
pnive  upon  Its  own  manner  of  life    We  ihould 
emphasise   and   reemphsslss   the    fact   thst 
there   Is  no  virtus   in   intolerance,   whether 
directed  against  a  rsllglon.  s  race,  a  nation 
or  a  part  of  a  nation,  or  whether  It  stems 
froas  the  pulpit,  the  political  httstlngs.  or 
frcaa  Ignorance. 

Intolerance  should  be  especially  condemned 
when  It  Is  ncurUhed  by  those  who  would 
seek  a  selfish  end.  It  must  be  frankly  ad- 
mitted thst  the  preaent  controversy  Is  with 
us  becsuse  certain  political  forces  desire  to 
capture  the  vote  of  mlnorltiee  snd.  In  sn 
stfort  to  do  so.  hsve  prated  about  the  aup- 
poeed  Intolerance  and  discrimination  In  the 
South.  Such  sn  spproach  Is  both  Insincere 
and  reprehensible,  and  delays  the  dsy  when 
we  may  come  to  sccept  all  peoples  on  the 
basis  of  worth  snd  merit. 

Because  sccurate  Information  has  not  been 
available,  the  arotislng  of  aentlment  for  the 
clvll-rtghts  legislation  has  been  compara- 
tively easy.  Condltlona  In  the  South  have 
been  deliberately  misrepresented  The  peo- 
ple In  other  parts  of  the  country  have  not 
t>een  told  of  our  efforts  snd  progress  in  ths 
field  of  humanities.  They  have  not  been  told 
thst  living  conditions  of  the  Negro  In  the 
South  are  better  than  they  are  in  Harlem 
and  the  other  segregated  communities  of  ths 
North.  They  have  not  been  advised  of  the 
strides  made  toward  better  educational  fa- 
culties for  the  Negro  of  the  South;  thst  our 
Negro  teachers  in  Florida,  for  Instance,  are 
paid  upon  the  aame  basis  as  are  our  white 
teachers,  and  that  the  rate  of  pay  is  far 
above  the  national  average.  The  people  have 
never  been  told  that  In  all  of  the  nonsegre- 
fsted  medical  schools  of  the  Kast.  North, 
and  West  there  ars  only  M  Negro  medlcsl 
students,  whereas  In  the  South,  st  Mehsrry 
of  Nashville  and  Howard  in  Washington. 
eoineth<"g  more  than  1.000  Nsgro  students 
are  Iwlng  educated  In  medicine.  Nor  do  they 
know  that  In  the  South  several  thousand 
Negroes  occupy  high  plsces  In  education,  as 
presidents  and  professors  of  institutions  of 
higher  learnings,  whereas  in  the  North  only 
a  scant  handful  are  so  recognised.  Neither 
have  the  people  heard  that  many  of  the 
southern  SUtes  baea  long  ago  abolished  the 
poll  tai.  thst  lyaebtng  la  practically  s  thing 
of  the  past,  thst  public  health  snd  public 
edticattou  have  made  treaendcus  headway. 


and    that   no    decent   southerner    eondolea 
lynching,  bigotry,  or  brutality. 

It  would  be  far  wiser  for  all  of  us  to  avoid 
sectional  recrimination  and  devote  our  ef- 
forts to  ths  Improvement  of  educational  fa- 
cilities in  both  the  North  and  the  South,  re- 
membering that  knowledge  will  displace  the 
abuses.  Let  us  learn  more  sbout  fscU  and 
conditions  and  not  permit  ourselves  to  be 
made  unwitting  pswns  In  a  political  game. 
And  let  us  not  forget  that  bigotry  is  a  de- 
structive force  and  should  be  avoided, 
whether  It  be  between  man  and  man.  or  sec- 
tion and  section.  Nons  of  us  should  sssume 
an  attitude  of  superiority  over  snother  snd 
none  of  us  has  the  right  of  domination  over 
a  neighbor.  No  section  of  this  Nation  has 
the  right  to  InUrfsre  with  the  private  lives 
and  internal  affairs  of  any  other  section. 

Florida  would  never  presume  to  dictate  to 
OeorgU.    Both  are  parte  of  ths  indlvtalble 
ITnlon.  and  both  share  equal  responslbMlty 
tor    the    tranquillity    of    that    Union.    The 
United  SUtes  would  never  presume  to  dictate 
to  Canada  or  to  Mexico  on  internal  matters. 
W*  reesuted  tba  aCorta  of  the  Naats  to  reform 
our  thinking  In  America  before  the  war.    We 
are  displeased  by  the  Soviet  insistence  that 
we  change  our  phUosDsSy  of  govemmeat  and 
msks  It  conform  to  aommunlatle  Ideologies. 
And  so  It  must  be  underttandabls  that  we 
In  the  South  reeent  the  sfforta  of  ths  rest  of 
tba  country  to  reform  us  and  make  us  over  In 
another  pattern.    The  reaction  here  is  a  hu* 
man  one.    We  read  of  the  gang  wars,  crimes, 
and  note  of  ths  North,  but  w«  would  car* 
talnly  never  attempt  to  tell  you  how  to  cor- 
rect those  conditions.     Ws  know  that  you 
are  better  advised  and  know  more  about  the 
problems  than  we  do — and  we  give  you  credit 
for    eameetly    endeavoring    to    correct    the 
evils.     Be  Just  os  fair  with  tis — acknowledge 
that  here  In  the  South  we  arj  llvlnt;  with 
tbaae  problenu  and  that  we  are  assiduously 
trying  to  better  our  stendards  In  an  effort  to 
oust  sll  inequities.     We  are  handicapped  by 
outside  Interference,  but  we  are  succeeding. 
If  the  rest  of  the  country  really  believes  in 
fair  practices,  law  enforcement,  and  generally 
Improved  conditions,  and  If  there  Is  a  sin- 
care  desire  to  accomplish  the  objectives,  then 
work  with  tu  snd  not  against  us.     The  course 
you  have  taken  will  not  only  delay  the  happy 
day   but   will  destroy  much   thst  has  been 
done.     Let  us  not  confuse  worthy  slms  and 
lofty  Ideals  with  a  grimy  political  effort  to 
hoodwink  the  minorities. 

Those  of  us  who  hsve  concerned  oursetves 
with  the  problem  of  bettering  conditions  In 
the  South  note  an  immediate  resistance  to 
our  efforte  every  time  the  northern  reformers 
introduce  meddlesome  legislation  The  deep 
resentment  against  outeide  control  and 
against  those  who  would  cast  us  In  a  mold  of 
their  own  choosing,  beclouds  the  goal  and 
makes  It  difficult  to  sdvsncc. 

It  should  be  msde  clear  thst  If  the  rest  of 
the  country  perslste  In  Ite  effort  to  control 
the  Intemsl  affairs  of  the  Southern  States. 
the  inevlteble  result  will  l)e  strife,  hardship, 
and  conf\islon.  That  effort  will  lend  aid 
and  comfort  to  the  forces  of  Intolerance  by 
driving  msny  otherwise  good  snd  thoughtful 
citizens  to  their  ranks.  Instesd  of  im- 
proving racial  relationships,  thst  effort  does 
much  to  sharpen  animosities.  Instead  of 
permltUng  the  South  to  continue  Ite  suc- 
ceasful  battle  against  lynching,  now  prac- 
tically won.  Oestapo  methods  provided  by 
the  antUynchlng  bill,  which  in  all  honesty 
should  be  called  the  lynchlnft  bill,  will  re- 
vive the  evil.  Instead  of  allowing  the  South 
to  quietly  snd  In  an  orderly  manner  ac- 
knowledge the  right  to  the  ballot  of  every 
cltlaen.  outeide  Interference  will  Invite  dis- 
cord and  disorder.  Instead  of  encouraging 
a  spirit  of  mutual  helpfulness,  ths  civil - 
rlghte  program  will  srray  aection  against  sec- 
tion and  class  against  class. 

If  ever  there  was  a  time  when  the  people  of 
this  country  should  work  in  harmooy.  this 
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1i  tt.  civil  teatlon  Is  threatened  on  every 
hand.  America  Is  the  one  bulwark  against 
universal  chaos,  and  Americans  should  work 
together  In  a  spirit  of  good  will  for  our  safety 
and  the  welfare  of  mankind.  This  Is  no 
time  to  split  the  country  and  the  peoples  of 
this  country  Into  selfish,  hating  factions. 

The  South  la  making  great  progress.  We 
covet  your  good  will  and  your  assistance. 
We  hope  that  yon  vrtll  net  make  our  task 
harder  by  foisting  upon  us  your  morallsms 
and  your  dogma. 

Thank  you. 


American  Foreign  Policy 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  aEN  H.  TAYLOR 


Of  TUB  SBNATt  OF  THB  UNITBD  STATSS 


.  4bHI  7  ilivislatiue  day  o/ 
JfOfitfsv.  March  29  >.  194i 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
uoAOtmoiu  cofuent  to  have  tnierted  tn 
the  Appendix  of  the  Rcroko  a  letter  to 
the  editor  of  the  D.tMy  Idahnntan  at 
Moscow,  Idaho,  from  B.  B.  Brleliam.  of 
OSBSsee,  Idaho.  This  )ett«r  was  printed 
on  March  18    1948. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscoro, 
as  follows: 

EaiToa.  Oailt  lOAaoMiAir. 

Motoow,  idsAo. 

Dub  Ids.  Eorroa:  I  notice  after  reading 
your  editorials  for  the  past  yeu  that  you 
have  consistently  attecked  the  propo.'^als  of 
Henry  Wallace  and  Glen  TAZLoa.  More  re- 
cently you  have  attempted  to  prove  that 
the  Oooununlst  grab  at  CzechoslovakU  Is 
embarrassing  to  the  third  party.  It  is  hard 
for  me  to  follow  your  reasoning  when  you 
attempt  to  associate  Henry  Wallace  with 
what  happened  in  Caechoslovakla.  If  Mr. 
Wallace  had  been  directing  Uu  foreign  pol- 
icy of  the  United  States  for  the  past  few 
years  you  might  be  able  to  draw  some  con- 
clusions from  the  resulte,  but  as  It  Is,  It 
hardly  seems  logical  to  brand  his  ideas  as 
focUah  when  they  are  as  yet  untried  I  have 
never  heard  any  statement  from  Mr.  Wal- 
lace or  Senator  Tatlob  that  the  United 
States  should  model  her  Oovemment  after 
that  of  caechoBlorakla. 

But  there  Is  one  very  logical  conclusion 
that  you  can  draw  from  what  has  happened 
In  Csechoslovakla  and  In  other  countries 
bordering  Rtis^ia.  and  thst  is  that  the  for- 
eign policy  of  the  United  States  is  falling 
miserably  to  preserve  peace  or  stop  com- 
munism. Unless  there  is  an  about-face,  a 
new  approach  to  the  problem,  we  are  heed- 
ing straight  for  war  and  total  destruction 
of  elvUiaat  !on .  It  is  popular  in  some  quar- 
ters to  place  the  entire  blame  upon  Ruaela, 
and  certainly  It  is  ImpoBslble  to  make  apolo- 
gies for  the  strong-arm  methods  of  the 
Soviet  Union,  but  our  hatred  for  Russia 
eboiild  not  t>Itnd  us  to  our  own  mlstekes. 

Our  first  mlsunderetendlng  with  Rua^a 
occurred  In  San  FmnCbKO  when  otrr  delega- 
tion held  out  doggedly  for  the  admlaslon 
of  .Acgentlns.  an  open  ally  of  Hitler,  to  the 
nations.  This  gare  rise  to  the  Rus- 
■nand  for  the  veto;  st  least  It  ec- 
It.  for  it  gave  Russia  a  due  to  our 
real  intention  to  l>ack  anyone  who  professed 
to  be  anti-Soviet.  Later  we  gave  aid  and 
MHtfort  to  the  Franco  dlctetorhip  in  Spain 
and  recently  we  have  been  sending  food. 
guns,  and  sokUers  ta  Oreeoe  to  back  a  vile 
dlcaatorship  which  bam  never  had  more  than 
a  bandful  oX  nq>porten  among  tht  Oreeks. 


In  addition  to  this  we  have  given  half- 
bearted  support  to  the  Chiang  Kai-shek  dic- 
tatorrtalp  in  China  and  now  we  are  backing 
Hitler's  henchman  in  the  Middle  East  and 
undercutting  the  United  Rations  program 
for  the  partition  of  Palestine  to  which  we 
ourselves  subscribed. 

Throughout  all  of  the  lip  service  we  have 
been  giving  to  the  United  Nations  we  have 
consistently  bypassed  It  and  undermined  It 
Vkhenever  it  has  Interfered  with  our  plans  to 
play  power  politics.  We  have  professed  to 
have  only  peaceful  intentions  while  at  the 
same  time  President  Truman  has  done  all 
in  his  power  to  establish  oompulsory  roilltery 
trninlng  and  has  gathered  about  him  a  war 
cabinet  of  mllltarlste  and  power  politicians. 
Is  it  cooeelTable  that  other  nations  believe 
we  want  peace  under  such  circumstances? 
And  is  tt  hard  to  understand  why  a  third 
party  should  be  formed  to  get  va  back  on  the 
right  road  to  paaeat 

U  ^»e  are  to  have  paaoe,  the  ttrst  thlag  w« 
will  have  to  decide  Is  that  we  must  live  In  the 
sanit  vrarM  with  Ooauavmtats  We  must  of 
ooueea.  teuiu  our  arena  for  the  time  being, 
aa  Bawf  Wallaoe  bae  said  toi  many  oeca- 
ttOBB.  tat  we  muet  let  the  world  know  that 
w«  wilt  lay  aside  our  weiHpana  If  RoHta  will 
do  the  aarae.  It  is  not  Miougb  to  aay  that 
Ruaata  wouM  never  diaarra.  After  all.  wa 
have  never  madt  a  co  icerted  effort  to  get 
her  to  We  must  aelect  our  beat  and  moat 
hnnevt  saleamaa  for  peace  and  disarmament 
and  charge  them  with  the  reeponsibility  of 
eenitig  peaee.  disarmament,  and  prosperity 
to  the  leaders  of  Ruasla.  By  all  means,  let 
us  setect  aomeone  who  can  go  to  an  Interna- 
tional conference  with  a  clean  conscience 
and  who  doea  not  believe  In  power  and  poli- 
tics or  Jockeying  for  rallttery  advantrges.  a 
msn  who  is  not  a  pacifist  or  an  appcDser,  but 
one  who  thinks  along  peaceful  lines.  We 
would  never  find  such  a  man  among  the  ranks 
of  the  mHltary.  If  we  fall  In  this  let  us  use 
our  Influenoe  to  reorganize  the  United  Na- 
tions eliminate  the  veto,  and  form  a  Inter- 
national police  force  so  strong  that  aggres- 
sion by  any  nation  would  be  impossible.  This 
would  require  a  world  constitution  setting 
forth  the  rights  of  all  nations  to  do  every- 
thing they  have  done  1b  the  past  except  to 
make  war  or  to  prepare  for  war.  If  all  this 
falls,  then  v»e  had  better  build  a  $100,000  000.- 
000  air  force,  decentralize  Industry,  build  war 
plants  miles  underground,  move  cur  150.- 
000.000  people  to  underground  caves  and 
shelters,  and  resign  ourselves  to  a  mole-Uke 
existence  from  here  on  out. 

The  concessions  we  make  to  bring  about 
world-wide  dltarmament  are  inconsequen- 
tial If  we  compare  them  to  the  losses  we  will 
suffer  In  the  event  of  war,  or  even  in  prepara- 
tion for  war. 

Very  truly  yotxrs. 

B.  B.  Bricham. 

Genesei,  Idaho. 


Can  Yoa  Unuramble  an  Ecf? 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HUBERT  S.  ELLIS 

or  WEST  VnCIMTA 

IN  THK  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVKS 

Wednesday.  April  7.  1948 

Mr.  ELLIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Record,  I  in- 
clude an  article  by  Samuel  B.  Petten- 
gill,  a  former  DemocraUc  Member  of  the 
House  from  Tndiana. 

To  unscramble  an  egg  Is  generally  ac- 
cepted as  being  Impossible,  but  here  is  an 
opportunity  in  case  j'ou  are  Interested  to 


try  your  hand  at  unscrambUog  a  com- 
plex political  egg. 
The  statement  follows: 

WH.^T   THET    SAID 

(By  Samuel  B    PettangiU) 

I  do  not.  and  I  will  not,  accept  the  politi- 
cal support  cf  Henry  Wallace  and  his  Com- 
mtmlsts.     (Harry  8,  Truman,  IMS.) 

The  only  thing  I  regret,  the  only  thing, 
is  that  my  nomination  meant  the  defeat  of 
Wallace.     (Harry  S.  Truman.  1944.) 

I  think  Heiu-y  is  perfect.  I  like  him.  He's 
the  kind  of  feUow  I  want  around  He's 
honest.  He  thinks  right.  (Pranklln  D. 
Roosevelt,  1940,  when  he  dropped  Gamer  for 
Wallace.) 

I  welcome  the  support  of  anyone  who  will 
help  keep  the  Piaaidant  In  office.  (Harry  S. 
Truman.  1»<4.) 

American  Conuniuists  *  *  •  .  will  In 
19M  support  Pranklln  D.  Rooeevalt  tor  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  Butaa.  (Barl  Browdar. 
l»(i.) 

Harry  Truman  oan  And  courage  in  the 
kaowMge  that  be  Is  fighting  In  tht  brave 
and  goodly  cooipaivy  of  Mtareon.  JMcaM. 
Lincoln.  Wilton,  and  Rooaevelt,  (Keebar 
Wallace.  IS48.) 

It  Truman  le  nominated,  our  Democratlo 
Farty  Is  sunk,  and  if  he  la  elected  the  rottn> 
try  U  sunk.  (Former  Oosemor  and  Ambaa* 
aador,  Oeorge  H.  Barle,  1M7.) 

'ntit  Soviet  tTnlon  Is  entitled  to  ukr  imch 
ttepi  as  It  may  Judge  beet  to  create  a  ref;ianal 
system  In  eastern  Kurope.  (Sumner  Welles. 
Assistant  Secretary  of  State,  1848.) 

I  think  they  (the  Communists)  nre  a 
greater  menace  than  Hitler  was.  (W.  Averell 
Harrlman.  former  Ambassador  to  Russia, 
1948  ) 

The  war  is  but  a  step  in  the  revolution. 
(Mrs.  Eleanor  Roosevelt,  1944.) 

Is  there  a  single  reason  why  we  cannot 
make  a  peace  to  end  the  cold  war?  (Heury 
Wallace,  1948.) 

It  is  not  only  senseless  but  criminal  to 
wage  a  war  for  the  destriiction  of  Hitlerism 
camouflaged  as  a  fight  for  democracy. 
(Molotov,  1939.) 

All  nonsense  about  Soviet^tElng  the  Baltic 
States  Is  only  in  the  interest  t  our  commoa 
enemies.     (Molotov,  October  19a9.| 

The  friendship  of  Germany  and  the  Soviet 
Union,  cemented  by  blood,  has  every  reason 
to  be  lasUng  and  firm.     (Stalin,  1939.) 

For  more  than  8  yoan  American  and  Brlti^ 
politicians  have  conaUered  Csechoslovakla  as 
their  easy  potential  prey.  (Andrei  Gromyko, 
1948.) 

General  MarsheU  has  just  testified  that 
notwithstanding  these  vast  postwar  military 
expenditures  oiir  military  defense  is  a  hollow 
shell,     (Senator  Haut  F.  Btko,  1948.) 

War  is  neither  Imminent  nor  Inevitable. 
(Rear  Adm.  E.  M.  Zacharlas,  194S.) 

One  hundred  and  seventy-two  million  dol- 
lars spetit  by  American  taxpayers  to  help  kMl 
20.(X)0  Greek  guerrillas  works  out  to  tSJOOO 
per  gueTTllla.  An  additional  f275.000,(X)0 
means  $22,<600  per  guerriUa  which  seems  a 
pretty  hi^h  price.     (Harold  L.  Ickes.  1948.) 

President  Roosevelt  is  within  the  law  send- 
ing munitions  to  Stalin.  The  lend-lease  law 
gives  him  that  discretion.  •  •  •  But  tn 
his  discretion  he  cotild  have  refused.  •  •  • 
Who  Is  our  new  friend?  He  Is  an  Asiatic 
mongol  who  turned  Norway,  Denmark. 
France,  Belgimn,  Holland.  Greece,  and  Eng- 
land over  to  Hitler's  bombers.  He  let  Hitler 
crush  Poland  and  for  his  reward,  crept  over 
that  stricken  land  like  a  ghoul  plundering 
the  dead.  He  is  the  rapist  of  Finland. 
•  •  •  "He  who  lies  down  with  dcgs  will  get 
up  with  fleas."  as  Poor  Richard  says.  (Pet- 
tenglll.  tn  this  space,  October  1941.) 

Dont  write  Wallace  off.  •  •  •  He  Is  In 
the  doghouse  now,  btit  tn  another  year  or 
two  he  may  bead  the  peaee  parade  to  Moscow. 
(Pcttenglfl,  October  194C.) 
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•|hB  HOUSl  OP  lUEPRBSKNTATTVlS 

Wednesday.  April  7,  1948 

LODGE.     Mr.    Speaker,    under 
to  extend  my  remarks.  I  include 


the  folio  wing  declaration  by  the  Ameri- 


can 


whicJ 
tame 
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i  ungarlan  Federation  on  the  cen- 
tenar  r  of  Hungarian  independence. 
Marci  15.  1948 

be  on«  hundredth  anniversary  of  Hun- 
gurUr  Independence  we.  members  ol  the 
A«i«r1:an  Huugartan  rederaUon.  who  alao 
for  the  atlenced  and  »ub}ucated  peo- 
pi*  a  Hungary,  tolemnly  rMUt*  our  un- 
ilMka  tie  belief  In  the  baalc  human  rights 
gafg%  it«a<l  in  the  Coustttution  of  the  United 
SlaMi ,  and  proclaimed  by  the  H\ininrtan 
p*opli '  vaa^u  the  inspired  leadership  of  Louis 
KoMV  Ul  ott  March  IS    1848 

Hungarian  Independence,  bloodleaaly  won 
on  liJTCh  15.  !»*•.  was  crushed  by  the  over- 
whelr  ling  mUltary  might  of  the  Austrian  and 
Rvissl  ill  Empire  in   1849. 

Aft  !r  a  hundred  year*  Hungarian  freedom 
Independence  once  more  luccumbed  to 

I  ( ,nd  Communist  tyranny.    All  the  Ideals 

«hlcl  the  freedom-loving  countries  of  the 
Weatirn  World — among  them  Hungary  and 
•specaUy  the  United  states— realised  after 
■o  Bjuch  strugfle  and  sacrlflce.  are  now 
thrm  »ned  with  aoiplwU  obliteration  by  the 
nithl  asly  expandlac  Bovlet  power 

Th)  t  new  international  order.  whMh  was 
agree<  1  upon  at  Teheran.  Taiu.  and  Fotadam. 
dellvt  rsd  sasurn  Europe  to  Soviet  Imperlal- 

B   iind    to   CommunUt    world    revolution. 

st«  B  Europe,  with  its  more  than  a  hundred 

tAI&at>ltanU.   was  delivertd  to   that 

Acta^  bafbarlam.  which  in  ruthlMHMM  and 
eniel^  y  sorpaaM  99*n  the  hordes  of  Genghis 
Khar  By  discarding  the  principles  of  the 
Atlan  lie  Charter  the  door  was  opened  wide  to 


Sovte 
paoplf 
pr«piratlona 
It 

only 


expansion    and    a    hundred    mUllon 
are  being  forced  to  serve  the  Soviet 
mat  the  United  States. 

that  unlimited  compromise 

tba  danger  of  war  and  lantasaa 
tta'flbvtat  appattte  Hmt*  caoBOt  ba  laattac 
pMce  untU  Soviet  Rtiasla  either  retreats  or  Is 
irce<  I  to  retreat  beyond  her  own  frontiers. 
Th(  refore.  we  support  the  Marshall  plan 
is  to  save  wsatem  Europe,  but  at  the 
^„.>,  time  we  raise  our  voice  In  warning 
again  It  any  attempt  to  establlah  a  new  bal- 
ance >f  power  by  the  division  of  Europe  into 
tvo  c  >piT^*»»g  parts. 

Tbi  European  continent  Is  an  IndtvUlble 
unit  ntlltarlly.  poUtlcally.  economically,  and 
culturally.  The  eecxirlty  and  prosperity  of 
the  p  loples  of  Europe  depend  on  thU  unity. 
inity  of  western  and  eastern  Eurcpe. 
re.  must  be  reestablished.  The  secu- 
sivops  and  also  the  security  erf  the 
Statfsa  dtmaaiB  this. 

ling  words  of  Lincoln  tliat  Uia 

be  half  fraa andbaWaUva.  wars 

as  true  as  today.   Out  liMdoaa  and  ow 

wotild  be  endaiigawd  tf  wa  par- 

tlM  paoples  of  aaatam  Suropa  par« 

ly  to  rwnsin  tn  tovlaC  stavsry. 

■cartaa  paopla  daaaonauatsd  at  tba 

flg  IM*  and  1M7  that  they  adhere 

eonstltutlonal  (rse- 

way  as  their  ancsa- 

Thcn   the  gallant 

flg  tiM  ■H^Btlaaa  aroused  tba  ad- 

^irWGoo  at  tha  iiagrlBiii  paopu.  and  Ixmis 

Koas  ith  on  his  landing  In  ttM  United  Ststes 

V«s  I  ailed  as  the  champion  of  world  freedom. 

Wi  hope  to  believe  that  tbis  generation  of 

Ai««  leans  wUl  show  itseU  worthy  of  lu  an- 


cestors, that  It  will  repudiate  the  useless  pol- 
icy of  appeasement  and  wUl  return  to  the 
servlcs  of  the  principles  of  the  AUantlc 
Charter. 

Abandonment  of  theae  principles  produced 
the  preeent  plight  of  mf"^*"**  The  return  to 
the  American  traditions,  so  highly  regarded 
the  world  over,  will  bring  security  to  the  peo- 
ples of  the  world,  assure  the  generally  desired 
moral  leadership  of  the  United  States  and 
with  It  peace  to  the  world. 


SkariM  tiM  Wealth 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HUBERT  S.  ELLIS 

or  WEST  viacini.* 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT  ATTVM 

W§4muiia».  April  7.  1948 

Mr.  ELLIS  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Ricobd.  I 
include  a  timely  and  forthright  state- 
ment from  the  Parkersburg  (W.  Va.) 
News  of  April  S  by  the  editor.  Francis 
Pierce  Plsher. 

The  editorial  follows: 

SBAaiMO  THX  WXALTM 

Every  radical  atUck  on  the  American  eco- 
nomic system  Is  based  on  the  old  gag  that, 
r  capttallam.  "the  rich  get  richer  and  the 
get  chUdren  ••     And  every  advocaU  of 

nanism  or  any  other  totalitarian  system 

argues  that  It  offers  the  only  road  to  a  divi- 
sion of  wealth  and  a  higher  standard  of  liv- 
ing for  the  maaaes  of  people. 

One  of  the  best  answers  to  that  all-Impor- 
tant question  was  recently  given  by  the 
Bev.  Edward  A  Keller.  C  S.  C  .  who  U  di- 
rector of  the  Bureau  of  Economic  Reeearch 
of  the  University  of  Notre  Dame. 

Palher  Keller  s  study  U  called.  "The  Na- 
tional Income  and  lu  DUtrlbutlon."  and  U 
written  in  language  any  layman  can  under- 
stand. Here  are  some  facts  he  has  cor- 
related : 

Ptrst  of  all.  the  rich  are  not  getting  richer. 
In  1917  Americans  with  a  personal  annual 
Utcome  of  aad.OOO  or  more  got  7  percent  of 
the  Nation's  entire  income  after  taxes.  By 
Itn  they  were  getting  11  percent  But  In 
the  latest  year  for  which  compteU  fifurea 
are  available.  1944.  they  got  only  1  percent. 
Their  dollar  Income  was  almost  $9,000,000,000 
tn  1938.  while  It  was  Isss  than  •3.000^)00.000 
m  1944. 

If  that  Is  true,  where  Is  the  money  g61ng 
to?  Pather  Keller  answers  that  also.  Amer- 
icans ■T>*fc'"g  under  15.000  a  year,  the  group 
to  which  most  families  belong,  have  Im- 
mensely improved  their  position.  They  re- 
ceived 87  percent  of  our  total  personal  In- 
coms  m  1917.  77  percent  In  192»— and  90 
percent  In  1944.  The  dollar  figures  are  still 
more  impreastve.  The  under  85.000  Ameri- 
cans received  a  toUl  Income  of  $47,000,000.- 
000  in  1917.  and  $140,000,000,000  In  1944— a 
ffftn  at  nearly  a  hundred  billions  in  one 
faneratloc. 

Another  catch  phrase  Is  that  the  ownera  at 
Indtwtry— the  stockholders — get  an  tnordl* 
Mrta  share  ot  aaralini.  wbtta  workers  dool 
tagaBoiifh.  Bare  too  tbe  Igoraa  «aU  a  re- 
markable story  In  the  IT  years  from  1939 
to  1948.  national  Income  roae  M  percent. 
But  corporate  dividends  went  down  14  per- 
cent. As  Pather  Keller  puu  It.  n'sklng  our 
economy  as  a  whots  ■  •  •  tbs  main 
Item  cf  cost  of  produetloa  ot  all  goods  and 
ssrvices  U  labor  eoel  00  percent— while 
eost  for  the  use  ot  tools  Is  a  relaUvtly  minor 
eoat— 8  percent." 

Ospttaltsm  gives  mora  people  more  bene- 
ftta  tban  any  ottker  system.    Capitalism   la 


the  only  system  which  makes  possible  ma>l« 
mum  economic  progress  with  the  largest  pos- 
sible degree  of  personal  liberty  for  all.  Amer- 
icans can  well  be  proud  of  their  capitalistic 
system.  Most  of  the  "Unu"  seek  to  live  off 
of  It  while  working  to  destroy  It— then  what 
would  they  have  to  divide**  Nothing  but 
their  own  poverty  until  new  capiUl  could 
be  saved. 


Tide  an^  Submerged  Lands  Off  Uit 
California  Coast 
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HON.  LEROY  JOHNSON 


ATIVIB 


or  CAuroaMtA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP 

Wednesdag.  AprU  7.  1948 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks I  Include  herewith  a  senate  Joint 
resolution  pa.ssed  by  the  Legislatiu-e  of 
California. 

The  resolution  is  now  the  law  and 
reads  as  follows: 

Senate  Joint  Resolution  12 

RelaUve  to  the  tide  and  submerged  lands  ofT 

the  coast  of  California 

Whereas  on  the  adoption  of  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence,  the  original  SUtes.  as 
sticcessors  to  the  English  Crown,  became  ttie 
owners  of  the  tide  and  submerged  lands  with- 
in their  respective  borders,  and  such  owner- 
ship was  retained  by  them  on  the  adoption  of 
the  Constitution  and  never  has  been  relin- 
quished to  the  Pederal  Government  sln(«; 
and 

Whereas  the  State  of  California  was  sd- 
mttted  to  the  Union  on  s  bssls  of  equal  ty 
with  the  original  States,  possessing  and  en- 
joying all  the  attributes  of  sovereignty  resid- 
ing In  the  original  States.  Including  the 
ownership  of  the  tide  and  submerged  lards 
within  lU  borders,  and 

Whereas  the  decUlon  of  the  United  Sta  .es 
Supreme  Court  in  the  case  of  the  United 
States  V  California  has  held  that  "The  United 
States  of  America  U  now.  and  has  been  at  all 
times  pertinent  hereto,  possessed  of  pa:-a- 
mount  rights  In.  and  full  dominion  and  pov/er 
over,  the  lands,  minerals,  and  other  things 
underlying  the  Pacific  Ocean  lying  seawiJ'd 
of  the  ordinary  low-water  mark  on  the  coist 
of  California,  and  outside  of  Inland  wat<rs. 
extending  seaward  3  nautical  miles  snd 
bounded  on  the  north  and  south,  respec- 
tively, by  the  northern  snd  southern  boun- 
daries of  the  Stste  of  California.  The  Stite 
of  California  has  no  title  thereto  or  property 
Interest  therein";  and 

Whereas  this  decUlon  casts  s  cloud  U|>on 
the  title  of  the  State  of  California  and  all  of 
lu  subdivisions  or  persons  sctlng  pursuint 
to  Its  permission,  to  the  tide  and  tubmer  ;ed 
lands  ott  the  coast  of  the  Stste  of  California 
extending  seaward  3  miles;  and 

Whereas  the  Supreme  Court  hu  declared 
that  the  power  to  determine  the  quest  tot  of 
resldas  in  the  Congress;  and 
tlia  Mats  of  California,  lu  sjb- 
mt  pwsoua  actttif  pursuant  to  tu 
tee*  spent  eaonnous  sums  of 
money  kBptorlng  and  dsf  loping  the  Ide 
and  submsrfsd  lands  along  the  coast  of  Cali- 
fornia, which  tmprovemenU  and  develop- 
menu  are  in  Jeopardy  unless  the  Congress  en- 
acu  legislation  to  remove  the  cloud  on  the 
title  to  said  lands  created  by  the  Suprnne 
Court  decision;  and 

Whereas  the  State  of  California  has  detrel- 
oped  and  asade  available  for  public   uie  a 
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system  of  beaches  and  p:>rks  at  great  eost 
and  expense  to  the  people  of  Calif omu.  and 
tbees  State-owned  snd  operated  beaches  aiKl 
parks  have  been  devalopad  to  the  point  where 
they  are  now  used  snd  enjoyed  by  approxi- 
mately 22.000.000  people  per  year;  and 

Whereas  the  State  of  California.  Its  cities, 
counties,  and  other  political  subdivtsloiis 
have  made  tmprovemenU  to  tide  and  sub- 
merged lands  for  many  ptirpoees  Including 
but  not  limited  to  harbor  developments, 
piers,  decks,  wharves.  Jetties,  recreational  fa- 
cilities, and  Industrial  sites;  and 

Whereas  the  State  of  California  has  had  for 
many  years  a  full  and  complete  set  of  laws 
designed  for  the  conservation,  regulation, 
and  management  of  lU  natural  resources  In 
such  fields  as  mining,  forestry,  beaches  and 
parks,  oil  and  gas,  public  lands.  soU  conser- 
vation, fish  and  game,  and  harbors  and  navi- 
gation, and  the  State  has  provided  for  ade- 
quately staffed  and  financed  administrative 
cgencles  to  carry  out  these  laws;  and 

Whereas  the  Bute  of  California.  lU  sub- 
divisions and  persons  acting  pursuant  to  its 
p«rmis.<'lon  have  made  the  InvestmenU.  im- 
provements, ar.d  devcIopmenU  tie:ein  set 
fcrth  In  good  faith  upon  the  assumption 
that  the  State  of  California  was  the  owner 
of.  and  bad  dominion  and  Jurisdiction  over 
the  tide  and  submerged  lands  lying  ofl  the 
coast  of  California;   and 

Whereas  for  many  years  prior  to  the  Su- 
preme Ccu.t  decision,  many  agencies  of  the 
Federal  Oovemment  have  recognized  the 
ownerahlp,  dominion,  and  Jurisdiction  of  the 
State  of  California  over  these  tide  and  sub- 
merged lands:  and 

Wberees  the  cloud  created  by  the  decUlon 
of  the  Supreme  Court  not  only  affecu  the  In- 
vestment, development,  and  Improvement  al- 
retdy  made  on  and  to  the  tide  and  sub- 
mer(.ed  lands  ofl  the  coast  of  California,  but 
it  Will  prevent  further  Investments  in  and 
development  to  and  Improvement  of  these 
tide  and  submerged  lands  off  the  coast  of 
California,  to  the  detriment  of  the  pecp'e  of 
the  State  of  California  and  of  the  United 
States:  Now,  therefore,  t)e  It 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  the  Assembly 
of  the  Slate  of  California,  jointly.  That  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  be  respectfully 
requested  to  enact  legislation  now  pending 
before  the  Congress,  to  remove  the  cloud 
created  by  the  Supreme  Court  decision  by 
quitclaiming  to  the  State  of  California  and 
the  other  reepectlve  SUtes  of  tlie  United 
States  and  to  their  subdivisions  and  to  per- 
sons acting  imder  and  pursuant  to  their  per- 
mlsslcm.  ownership  of,  title  to,  and  dominion 
over  the  lands  beneath  the  tidewaters  ar.d 
navgable  waters  of  the  United  States  a  dis- 
tance seaward  3  miles;  so  thst  the  Stats  of 
California,  together  with  the  several  States, 
may  continue  without  Interruption  the 
title  to  and  dominion  and  Jurisdiction  over 
said  lands,  thereby  perpetuating  what  has 
b3en  considered  for  more  than  160  years  in 
good  faith  to  be  a  proper  sphere  of  State 
Jurlsdlctlcm,  dominion,  and  ownership;  and 
be  It  further 

lUaolved.  That  the  secretary  of  the  senate 
Is  directed  to  transmit  copies  of  this  reso- 
lution to  the  Senators  and  Representatives 
of  the  State  of  Oallfomia  and  to  the  Com- 
■Mfeaa  on  the  Judiciary  of  the  United  SUtes 
■eoate  and  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary of  the  Botise  of  Represenutlves  and 
to  ths  President  of  tlM  United  SUtes;  and 
be  It  further 

Resolved,  That  the  secretary  of  the  sen- 
ate Is  directed  to  send  copies  of  this  resolu- 
tion to  the  msyors  of  all  California  cltlss 
and  the  chslrmen  of  an  boards  of  super- 
visors of  California  oountiss  and  urge  that 
they,  in  their  local  areas,  continue  un- 
abated their  valiant  battle  for  the  reafBrma- 
tlon,  by  the  Oongzeas  and  the  President,  of 
California's  tmquestioned  title  to  Its  tide 
and  submerged  lands. 


Re^al  of  Ol«o  Tax 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  REID  F.  MURRAY 

OF  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  AprU  7.  1948 

Mr.  MURRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Ric- 
ORD.  i:  include  an  editorial  from  the 
March  26,  1948.  Parmer's  Friend,  by  Mr. 
Robert  C.  Schultz,  who  has  been  one  of 
the  leading  agricultural  men  in  Wiscon- 
sin for  many  years.  The  editorial  is  aa 
follows: 

CUiiua  BuTTxx  Paicz  Hikzs  Aax  an  Oleo  Tax 
Repeal  Scheme 

(By  Robert  C.  Schultz) 

It  looks  as  though  the  dairy  Indiostry's 
temporary  victory  over  tiie  oleomargarine  tax 
repeal  Issue  handed  down  by  a  heckled  agri- 
cultural committee  last  week  may  be  short- 
lived. If  certain  manipulators  have  their  way. 

On  Tuesday  the  agricultural  committee 
voted  the  oleo  tax  repeal  bills  back  on  the 
shelf  and  It  was  reported  that  they  wouldn't 
get  It  ofl  the  shelf  to  come  before  Congress 
during  this  session. 

On  Wednesday,  within  24  hotirs  of  that 
decision,  butter  prices  started  soaring  to  new 
reccM-d  heights  and  there  wasnt  any  change 
in  fluid  milk  prices  to  warrant  such  price 
Increases.  Butter  wen*  galloping  up  to  as 
much  as  a  dollar  a  pound  In  Louisville,  Ky., 
and  reached  nef.r  that  peak  In  some  of  the 
larger  mldwestern  cities. 
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Now,  4as  I  see  it,  there  wasn't  any  basic 
reason  |or  ttiat  price  hike  except  that  cer- 
tain inierests  wanted  butter  prices  to  go 
skyrocketing.  Why?  Well,  that  woujd  make 
the  hou3ewlve8  mad  at  butter.  That  would 
build  up  a  public  resentment  and  get  sym- 
pathy for  oleo  tax  repeal,  and  It  would  open 
a  new  path  to  get  that  tax  repeal  Issue  on 
the  floor  of  Congress  In  spite  of  the  fact 
that  It  had  temporarily  been  shelved  by  the 
Agricultural  Ccnunlttee. 

Tliere  Is  more  than  one  way  of  making 
an  issue  stick  even  though  the  decision  is 
against  It.  And  one  way  Is  to  build  up  a 
public  clamor  so  that  Congress  will  be 
voting  on  an  oleo  tax  repeal  before  we  can 
set  up  a  new  defense. 

Just  stop  and  realize  that  some  of  the  top 
factors  In  the  batter  industry  are  also  top 
factors  in  the  oleo  Industry  and  you'll  see 
quick  enough  that  the  squeeze  play  Is  on 
with  butter  prices  being  forced  up  to  get 
public  symathy  for  the  oleo  claim  that  It 
should  be  relieved  of  that  tax. 

DELIBEaATE    MANIFTXATION 

It  looks  like  a  deliberate  manipulation, 
with  certain  packing  Interests  who  are  In 
both  the  butter  and  oleo  business,  deciding 
that  oleo  is  the  best  profit  Item  and  shcruld 
be  pushed.  Havsn't  they  been  pouring  hugs 
stuns  Into  advertising  campaigns  and  mer- 
chandising schemes  to  get  oleo  sales  higher 
and  higher?  Hasn't  the  cry  against  butter 
and  tn  favor  of  oleo  been  price? 

Now  JUBt  ttop  and  ttiink  that  butter  ptlcea 
were  following  a  normal  price  trend  btieed 
upon  supply  and  demand,  with  ths  fltish 
season  Just  ahead  they  were  showing  a  ten- 
dency to  come  down  rather  than  go  tip. 
Then  suddenly,  something  happens  In  Wash- 
ington thst  keeps  oleo  in  its  former  position 
as  to  taxes,  and  without  rhyme  or  reason 
butter  prices  go  skidding  skyward. 

Why?  It  Is  my  opinion  that  they  were 
forced  up.  Interests  who  know  they  can  make 
bigger  proflu  selling  oleo  want  that  tax  re- 
peal measure  to  go  through.    It  didn't  get 


past  the  Agrlculttiral  Committee  last  week. 
But  that  doesn't  mean  that  they  can't  btUid 
up  a  general  Indignation  agalnft  butter  by 
forcing  prices  up  and  creating  a  public  claoMir 
that  Congress  do  something  about  it. 

MORE  PBOFTT  IN  OLEO 

Only  last  week  a  University  of  Wlsconaln 
professor.  L.  C.  Tliomseu.  pointed  out  that 
there  was  almost  three  times  as  big  a  profit  tn 
oleo  for  the  processors  as  there  was  In  but- 
tn.  So  tiie  packing  bouse  Interests  who  are 
playing  both  these  markeU  would  naturally 
push  the  big  profit  Item.  oleo. 

It's  Just  another  form  of  the  power  bloc 
method  of  squeezing  the  farmer  and  blaming 
him  for  the  rise  In  butter  prices  while  the 
manipulators  push  prices  up  to  make  enemies 
for  butter  and  build  up  a  huge  cry  to  bring 
the  oleo  tax  issue  before  Congress  again  this 
sessl(»i. 

Oleo  Interests  last  week,  when  the  tax  blUs 
were  put  beck  In  the  pigeonhole,  threatened 
to  get  them  before  Congress  by  the  petition 
route.  They  weren't  accepting  the  defeat,  no 
matter  how  temporary,  and  they  let  th&i  fact 
be  known. 

Now,  It  doesn't  matter  whether  they  force 
those  repeal  bUIs  ofl  the  shelf  again  or  get 
up  new  ones,  or  maneuver  in  some  other  «-ay 
to  bring  the  Issue  up  again.  That  is  what 
seems'  to  l)^  going  on  right  now.  Butter 
is  the  goat,  and  the  dairy  farmer  who  pro- 
duces the  butterfat  is  going  to  be  blamed 
for  the  high  cost  of  butter. 

PAJtT    or    TAX    nSHT 

The  dairy  farmer  hasnt  anythlhg  to  do 
with  this  new  hike  In  butter  prices.  As  I 
said,  In  my  opinion,  it  Is  a  plan,  a  program,  a 
deliberate  manipulation  to  push  butter 
prices  up  to  where  the  public  will  feel  Justi- 
fied in  demanding  that  Congress  take  action 
and  loose  oleo  to  run  rampant  on  a  sales 
spree,  free  of  all  taxation  and  permitted  to 
enter  the   butter   market   in  similar   color. 

Oh.  I  know  there  will  be  a  lot  of  reasons 
put  forth  for  the  price  hike  In  butter.  But 
the  answer  will  come  to  us  when  we  wake  up 
and  find  that  oleo  won  that  tax  fight  in 
Congress  anjrway.  It's  merely  another  sample 
of  the  power  bloc  technique  with  hands  on 
the  throat  of  two  competing  commodities 
and  squeeElng  liard  on  the  one  that  shows 
the  lesser  profit  to  them  regardless  of  what 
may  iisii^jen  to  the  dairy  farm. 


CoDceming  Unhrertal  Military  Traiiiiiif 
and  Selectiye  Serrice 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  R.  MURDOCK 

or  ASIZONA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REP  RESENT  ATT  VBS 

Wednesday.  April  7.  1948 

Mr.  MURDOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  CoNGRrssiONAL  RECOI9  and 
Include  two  extraneou.'t  Items.  I  want  to 
present  two  different  views  of  the  much 
discussed  current  questions  of  universal 
military  training  and  a  renewal  of  the 
Selective  Service  Act.  The  flr.«t  of  theae 
Is  a  letter  from  Dr.  Samuel  Burkhaid. 
head  of  the  department  of  education  of 
the  State  college  at  Tempe,  Ariz.  The 
other  is  an  expression  from  the  Ameri- 
can Legion  post  at  Phoenix,  which  wifl 
be  explained  and  presented  ioUowins 
the  letter. 

Dr.  Burkhard  Is  a  very  MUie.  level- 
headed, practical  thinker,  who  bias  very 
nearly  expressed  my  own  views  at  the 
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moment  In  regard  to  unlverial  millUry 
trmlnli  ig  and  the  restoration  of  the  selec- 
ttv«  •  rvlce  program.  Because  I  recog- 
Blie  t  w  .sanenes5  and  soundness  of  his 
thlnkipg,  I  am  passing  on  to  my  col- 
Dr.  Burkhard's  statement  that  It 

Have  wider  circulation.     The  letter 

f  }llows: 


leagu 

maj 
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Aaaowa  Btm  Collmm. 
Temp*.  ArU..  April  2.  194t. 

R.  MXTBSCCX. 

b^  o/  Congress. 

Washington.  D    C. 

Ma.  Itvasocx    It  has  come  to  my  at- 

that  a  measure  designed  to  establish 

military    training    in    the    United 

111   be  up  for  consideration   In  the 

future  in  Congreaa. 

y  opinion  the  adoption  of  such  a 
would  be  unwise.  Plrst.  as  a  means 
ting  any  urgent  military  neceaslty  It 
be  pretty  largely  a  waste  of  money  and 
Seoood.  aa  a  long-time  policy  It  would 
country  no  better  than  It  did  the 
nations  now  on  our  hands, 
not  opposed  to  a  draft  measure  set 
the  meeting  of  whatever  emergency 
UU.  ThU.  I  hold.  U  quite  dlflerent 
:he  matter  of  adopting  a  program  of 
peacetime  military  training, 
been  a  lifetime  student  of  questions 
and  peace.  I  have  also  been  a  student 
education  and  am  aware  of  the 
with  which  militarism  as  a 
phy  gets  injected  Into  the  work  of 
It  appears  to  me  that  the  eatab- 
of  luilversal  military  training  in 
Country  would  pave  the  way  for  the 
of  mllltarlam  Into  public  education 
United  Statea.  This  might  not  happen 
next  yaw  or  two.  but  as  a  long-time 
I  see  no  reason  why  we  should  not 
tidily  suffer  from  the  same  weakening 
that  paved  the  way  for  the  downfall 
Germany. 
h^ve  read  a  great  deal  on  the  question 
by  both  military  and  other  men  and 
there  are  military  cAeers  who  are 
aa  strenuously  opposed  to  unHwial  peace- 
llltary  training  as  I  am.  It  seems  to 
the  adoption  of  this  program  would 
that  we  have  lost  faith  in  everything 
gone  before  In  our  history  to  make 
a  strong  nation.  May  we  continue 
strong  and  not  copy  the  methods 
whereby  the  defeated  nations  were  eventu- 
b  tMight  to  their  preaent  plight. 
ipila  brief  letter  I  have  neither  the  time 
space  to  say  sll  I  wculd  like  to  say. 
tkitHy  one  would  have  no  difficulty  In 
ahowl  >g  that  Germany  became  weak  by  vlr- 
a  type  of  education  which  was  doml- 
by  the  pblloecphy  of  militarism, 
my  desire  to  do  all  I  can  to  keep 
from  being  among  the  "haa  t>een" 
and  that  to  why  I  am  writing  you 
IftBB  mktmg  you  to  consider  well  this 
fcafnrs  easUng  your  vote.  It  Is  my 
tlMt  America  wUl  be  far  safer  wltb- 
untversal  military  training  program 
^\th  It. 

not  mlnlmlM   the  neceaslty  for  an 

nor  do  I  minlmlae  the  neceaslty  of  be- 

p-epared  to  malnuin  otir  place  among 

by  tiM  UM  of  force  and  for  that 

I  Mi  Bol  oppcMd  to  the  draft  mea 

he  aMaaore   for   univeraal 

■lllti  ry  tratalac  Is.  in  my  Jvtt$mm^  for* 

poMcy  to  aiopt.    It 
\j  mind,  a  denial  of  all  that  has  gone 
to  make  America  the  land  of  ln> 
ttfatt4e  and  power  In  the  affairs  of  nations, 
jltve  America. 
Sincerely   yours. 

8amo«l  Boaai 
Bfd.  Depit'tment  o/  tduntUm. 

Tht  second  Item  which  I  wish  to  In- 
clude herewith  Is  taken  from  the  ArpU  I 


t  lat 


thkt 


tha  nitlcBa 


Issue  of  the  Arizona  Times,  and  is  said 
to  be  the  expression  of  the  commander 
of  the  Luke-Oreenway  Post.  No.  1.  the 
American  Legion.  James  E.  Warner.  If 
correctly  quoted  in  this  regard.  Com- 
mander Warner  expresses  my  senti- 
ments as  well  as  the  sentiments  of  many 
of  his  comrades.  This  item  in  the  Times 
was  called  to  my  attention  by  Eugene 
Salyer  of  Phoenix,  who  declares  it  ex- 
presses the  views  of  many  with  whom  he 
has  discussed  the  subject.  The  news- 
paper Item  is  as  follows : 

WAt.Hn  Sats.  "DomT  Dsatt  Vrrouws" 

Announcement  from  Washington  that  in 
the  formulation  of  plans  for  the  proposed 
draft  of  manpower  to  bring  military  forces 
up  to  required  strength,  it  Is  proposed  to 
draft  World  War  11  veteraiis.  brought  forth 
a  quick  re)olner  from  Jamea  E.  (Jim)  Warner, 
commander  of  Luke-Oreenway  Post,  No.  1, 
the  American  Legion 

Warner  voices  vigoroxis  objection  to  the 
plan  to  draft  veterans  until  all  other  ellgl- 
blaa  have  been  called  He  states  that  the 
American  Legion  stands  solidly  behind  the 
military  forces  of  the  country  and  is  heartily 
In  accord  with  the  program  for  bringing  them 
up  to  the  sufficient  strength  to  Indicate  to 
the  world  that  while  we  are  by  nature  a 
peace-loving  people  we  don't  subscribe  to  a 
doctrine  of  peace  at  any  price. 

The  time  may  come  when  It  will  be  nec- 
eeaary  to  draft  veterans,  says  Warner,  but 
that  time  Isn't  now.  Thousands  of  veterans 
are  yet  endeavoring  to  establish  themselves 
on  a  arm  economic  basis  and  have  not  been 
able  to  overcome  the  handicap  imposed  on 
them  through  their  withdrawal  from  civUlaa 
life   for   service   with   the   military. 

ntTLATtD  VALUas 

Moat  veterans  are  staggering  ui  der  the 
load  of  Inflated  values  piled  on  them  upon 
their  release  from  service.  In  this  community 
hundreds  of  them  have  purchased  home* 
which  they  are  struggling  to  pay  for,  ac- 
cording to  Warner. 

In  PhoenU  and  every  other  city  and  town 
In  the  United  SUtes  there  are  hundreds  of 
^Indispensable  men. "  exempted  from  mUl- 
tary  services  during  the  war  because  their 
Jobs  were  considered  essential  to  the  war 
effort.  They  are  not  essential  now — there  Is  a 
veteran  qualified  and  ready  to  fill  every  one 
of  those  so-called  essential  p>oslttons 

Commander  Warner  suggests  that  the  first 
draft  call  be  met  by  the  Induction  Into  serv- 
ice of  the  "essential  men." 


Tax  Redoctioa 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  BRENT  SPENCE 

or   KI.VTDCaT 

Of  THX  HOUSE  OP  RSPSnSNTATIVIS 

Wednesday.  April  7.  1948 

Mr.  8PKNCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  Include  the 
following  editorial  which  ai>peared  in  the 
Washington   Evening   Star  on  April   3. 

ttacnow  rasa  tax  cvt 
The  tone  of  the  fteeldent's  message  vetoing 
the  tas*reduetk)n  bill — a  veto  which  was 
BfOBptly  oesrrlddan  by  decisive  margins  in 
both  Hotisa  and  ■mat*— makes  it  rather 
•vldent  that  Mr.  Truman  had  no  hope  of 
stemming  the  prcsstires  behind  the  detnand 
for  lowered  taxes  In  this  election  year  He 
was  writing  for  the  record,  and  the  position 
which  be  has  taken  Is  one  which  probably 
Will  be  vindicated  by  later  developmenu. 


Mr.  Truman  made  two  principal  poln.s 
against  tax  reduction  at  this  time.  One  dealt 
with  lU  Inflationary  aspecu — an  old  argu- 
ment based  on  the  Inevitable  effect  of  pu> 
tlng  I5.0OO.0OO.0OO  more  Into  the  hands  '>f 
consumers  at  a  time  when  consumer  goo<ls 
continue  In  relatively  scarce  supply.  A  tJix 
cut  In  this  amount  can  be  expected  to  result 
In  higher  prices,  and  the  blow  will  fall  heavi- 
est on  the  little  fellow. 

The  other,  and  more  fundamental  obje:- 
tton.  Is  that  tax  reduction  will  weaken  ratbsr 
than  strengthen  the  United  States  at  a  tine 
when  international  conditions  make  streng  h 
Imperative  There  are  two  aspects  3f 
thU.  First,  there  Is  the  loss  of  revenue  re- 
sulting from  tax  reduction.  Second,  there  la 
the  fact  that  our  troubles  with  Russia  are 
going  to  require  expenditures  which  were  not 
taken  into  account  when  budget  estimates 
were  made.  We  do  not  know  the  exact 
amount  of  these  new  outlays,  but  there  Is 
every  reason  to  believe  that  they  will  be 
substantial  and  that  they  will  be  necesaa-y. 

In  the  President's  Judgment,  the  combined 
effect  of  lowered  revenues  and  Increased  «x- 
pendltures  will  be  to  revive  deficit  financing 
by  the  Government.  That,  at  a  time  when 
the  Federal  debt  stands  at  $353,000,000,030. 
Is  a  most  serious  ihatter 

If  we  sre  not  able  and  willing  to  redxce 
thla  debt  In  a  time  of  such  unparalle  ed 
prosperity  as  the  country  is  now  enjoyl  \g. 
then  it  will  never  be  reduced.  Those  «ho 
voted  for  tax  reduction  know  this  perfectly 
well,  and  the  chances  are  that,  before  lo  ig, 
the  certainty  of  another  deficit  will  compel 
the  legislators  to  boost  taxes  again. 

This  Is  what  the  President  had  In  m  nd 
when  he  said:  "If  I  endorsed  ta.x  reduct  on 
now.  knowing  that  to  do  so  would  in  all  II  u- 
llhood  mean  Increased  taxes  next  year,  I 
would  not  be  dealing  fairly  with  the  Ameri- 
can people."  That  Is  a  fair  statement,  and, 
for  a  man  seeking  reelection,  a  polltloaiy 
courageous  statement.  Mr.  Truman  is  to  be 
commended  for  calling  the  shots  as  he  tees 
them. 


Taproot  of  Freedom 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HUBERT  S.  ELLIS 

or  w«sT  vracntiA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVE  3 

Wednesday.  April  7,  194S 

Mr.  ELLIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leive 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Recori',  I 
Include  an  editorial  from  the  Parkers- 
burg  «W.  Va.>  News  of  April  5,  by  .he 
editor.  Francis  Pierce  Pisher. 

It  Is  impossible  to  abolish  private  ovn- 
ershlp  of  property  of  some  without  u  tl- 
mately  destroying  it  for  all;  a  true  state- 
ment which  brings  us  to  a  strange  pa.'a- 
dox.  Here  we  are.  the  private  enterpi  Ise 
system  of  America  supplying  tens  of  1)11- 
Uons  of  dollars  In  merchandise  to  sup- 
port socialism  in  Europe  particularly  In 
England  where  they  are  now  In  the  pr-jc- 
git  of  nationalizing  all  Industry  and  wip- 
ing out  every  vestige  of  private  owner- 
ship. No  wonder  our  people  arc  con- 
fused by  the  strange  operation  of  this 
administration. 

The  editorial  follows: 


There  Is  only  on*  baste  difference  between 
the  American  system  of  government  and  the 
governments  of  those  countries  suffering  f-om 
varying  degrees  of  dicUtorahip.  That  d  lifer - 
ence  Is  the  right,  protected  by  law  of  private 
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ownership  of  property.  Prlrate  property  is 
the  taproot  o*  freedom. 

It  Is  impossible  to  abolMi  private  owner- 
Ship  of  property  for  some  wUhotrt  ultimately 
destroying  it  for  all.  And  once  it  has  been 
destroyed,  a  central  goremment  becomes  boas 
for  the  simple  reason  that  It  Is  the  sole  em- 
ployer and  sole  property  owner. 

Oppression  follows  automatically  when  a 
people,  stripped  of  property,  must  rely  Wlndly 
on  a  government  run  with  a  free  rein  by  men 
who  need  no  longer  recognize  antltrxtst  laws, 
labor  tmions,  or  anything  else — men  who  can 
abandon  the  constitutional  trappings  of  a 
free  c»untry  because  they  are  bigger  than 
the  law  by  right  of  might. 

Total  control  Is  always  the  dre&m  of  ruth- 
lees  men.  The  ultimate  in  total  control  Is 
total  government.  Ttie  one  thing  standing 
In  the  path  of  total  government  In  the  United 
States  Is  the  private  ownership  of  property 
Tested  in  millions  of  American  citizens.  It 
must  ever  remain  so. 


A  TribuU  to  Oklahoma  Youth  4-H  Gabs 
ao4  Fvtare  Famers  af  America 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CARL  ALBERT 

or  OKLAHOMA 

Df  THK  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  7.  1948 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  are 
no  activities  in  America  more  important 
than  the  work  being  done  by  our  FFA 
and  4-H  Clubs,  and  there  is  no  State 
in  America  in  which  the  activities  of 
these  organizations  are  in  the  forefront 
more  than  in  my  own  State  of  Okla- 
homa. We  are  all  proud  of  the  fine  work 
of  our  farm  boys  and  girls,  and.  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  am  happy 
to  Insert  an  editorial  from  the  Quinton 
Times.  Quinton.  Okla..  under  date  of 
March  4,  1»48.  entitled  "A  Tribute  to 
Oklahoma  Youth."  The  editorial  fol- 
lows: 

A  TBiBtrrr  to  Oklahoma  TOtJTH 

Wltb  over  •100.000  raised  to  back  the 
Tuis*  Livestock  Kxpositlon.  which  already 
ranks  in  premium  money  and  entries  among 
the  top  Ave  stock  shows  in  the  country,  many 
may  wonder  at  the  motive  which  prompted 
the  building  of  the  biggest,  best,  the  longest 
stock  show  ever  to  l>e  held  in  Oklahoma  when 
it  opens  March  12  for  a  10-day  nm. 

The  obvious  aiuwer  is  that  Oklahoma  agri- 
cultural and  business  leaders,  determined  to 
improve  the  breeds  and  quality  of  animals  In 
this  area,  generously  donated  the  money  nec- 
esaary  to  produce  a  superlative  ahow.  But 
tbe  f«al  credit  for  the  Inspiration  of  this 
record-breaking  event  must  be  given  to  the 
farm  youth  of  Oklahoma.  Por  the  public- 
spirited  dlUens  who  put  up  the  money  to 
assure  an  annual.  bi«-tlme  stock  show  for 
Oklahoma  have  set  for  themselves  the  chal- 
lenge of  btiildlng  s  show  big  enough  to  do 
Justice  to  the  already  national  record  made 
by  Sute  TFA  and  4-B  Club  youth. 

And  what  a  challenge  that  Is:  Oklahoma 
fans  youth  have  won  five  International  grand 
sfeanplonships.  Tbsy  bave  produced  more 
champions  in  national  competition  than  any 
ottier  State.  Forty-one  percent  of  the  ani- 
mals lor  final  judging  st  Chicago's  Royal 
national  were  Oklahoma  steers. 

Tet  the  State's  leaden  are  Inunt  on  build- 
ing a  ma]ur  stocg  ahow  to  match  that  rec- 
ord, and  ft.COO  entries  representing  nearly 
1.000  top  breedezB  and  cxiiibltors  in  a  nine- 


State  area  have  more  than  gratlfkel  the 
sponsor's  hopes.  The  exposition's  premium 
list  Is  big  tune,  too,  wtth  over  glSO.iXX)  in 
livestock  premiums  and  rodeo  prlae  cioney. 
Fifteen  rodeo  performances  will  be  directed 
by  the  Internationally  famous  Verne  IQllott, 
featuring  the  Lone  Ranger.  Added  f;peclal 
features  Include  the  thrllMng  calf  scrtimbles 
a  cutting  horse  contest,  a  quarter -horse 
show  of  major  Importance,  and  the  famous 
Bill  Hames  carnival. 

Tulsa  extends  a  warm  welcome  to  tlie  vis- 
itors, exhibitors  and  performers  who  come 
to  the  exposition,  and  anyone  who  fails  to 
attend  sometime  between  March  13  to  21, 
will  miss  not  only  the  biggest  show  in  Okla- 
homa, but  the  biggest  in  the  triangle  be- 
tween Denver,  Kansas  City,  and  Fort  Worth. 


The  PUb  far  Secwity 

ESTTEKBION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  DEVIH 

or  mutmibota 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RBPRESEMTATIVKS 

Wednesday,  April  7,  1948 

Mr.  DEVITT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Mon- 
day morning  St.  Paul  Pioneer  Press  con- 
tained a  splendid  editorial  entitled  "The 
Plan  for  Sectirity."  which  I  include  with 
my  remarks: 

THE  nxn  Ton  sBcimrTT 

The  plan  for  the  draft  and  universtvl  mili- 
tary training  submitted  late  last  week  by 
Defense  Secretary  Forrestal  no  douI)t  will, 
as  the  chairman  of  the  House  committee 
says,  be  subject  to  considerable  cluinge  In 
detail.  But  Congress  will  be  temfiortzlng 
seriously  with  national  security  If  It  does  not 
adopt  a  comprehensive  program  of  tr..ls  kind 
at  this  session. 

The  chief  difference  of  opinion  on  the 
basic  idea  appears  to  arise  from  th<;  belief 
or  hope  that  the  draft  would  be  adequate 
and  that  universal  military  training  can  be 
avoided.  Of  the  two.  the  draft  Is  by  far 
the  more  drastic  step  and  the  greater  inter- 
ference with  the  careers  of  the  young  men 
affected  by  the  program.  It  is  therefore  sur- 
prising that  the  stronger  dose  should  be  pre- 
ferred by  objectors  who  have  complained  In 
the  past  that  UMT  wotild  be  going  toD  far. 

This  apparent  self-contradiction  flses  aa 
the  result  of  wishful  thinking.  There  are 
doubtless  some  who  prefer  the  draft  Just  be- 
cause it  is  the  stronger  measure,  but  for  the 
most  this  preference  is  an  expression  once 
more  of  the  hope  that  there  really  is  no  seri- 
ous security  problem  to  be  faced.  Tlie  ptw- 
pose  of  universal  military  training  is  tbe  long- 
term  training  of  young  men  to  build  up  and 
constantly  refresh  the  reservoir  of  rallltary 
manpower.  The  advocates  of  the  draf  t  alone, 
for  the  most  part,  hope  that  by  Inducting  a 
relatively  small  number  of  yoting  mim  Into 
Uic  armed  forces  this  international  crisis  will 
be  ridden  out  and  then  America  can  once 
again  slip  back  Into  duregard  of  thlni^s  mili- 
tary and  dissgreeablc. 

If  the  danger  of  war  Is  sverted  over  the 
short  term,  that  will  not  mean  that  It  has 
baen  averted  for  all  time.  It  is  naive  to  think 
that  the  Soviet  Government  does  not  know 
exactly  what  It  Is  doing  and  to  believe  that  it 
win  abruptly  change  Its  course  in  the  oppo- 
site direction.  The  Soviet  Oovemnumt  has 
gone  about  Its  program  of  expansion  and  In- 
flltratlon  by  deliberate  decision  based  on 
careful  calculation  of  the  risks.  Any  other 
assumption  would  be  a  dangerous  underesti- 
mation of  a  very  formidable  adversary. 

The  draft  is  needed  now  because,  In  an- 
ticipation  of  world  cooperation  which  has 


failed,  America  demoblliaed  its  armed  forces, 
and  volunteering  has  not  been  sufficient  to 
bring  them  up  to  authorized  strength.  More- 
over the  world  situation  calls  for  an  Increase 
of  authorised  strength. 

The  probability  is  very  great  that  the  Rus- 
sian plan  calls  for  no  overt  acts  which  would 
t)e  likely  to  precipitate  an  eerly  war.  But  it 
Is  equally  probable  tliat  the  Russian  plan  will 
be  carried  on  as  circumstances  permit  until 
it  either  succeeds,  falls,  or  leads  to  war.  For 
that  long  pull  the  slower,  easier,  and  by  far 
more  economical  pace  of  universal  military 
training  Is  beet.  For  If  we  do  not  adopt  uni- 
versal military  training,  we  are  faced  with 
the  pennanent  draft  of  young  men  Into  ac- 
tual B^Mtfy  service,  with  the  degree  of  sac- 
rifice very  unevenly  distributed  among  those 
called  and  those  not  caUed. 


Commoaism  Challenges  America 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  CLARE  E.  HOFFMAN 

or   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  31,  1948 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  Mr,  Speaker,  inter- 
national communism  today  threatens 
everything  America  stands  for  or  aspires 
to  be.  The  doctrine  of  world  revolution 
is  a  doctrine  of  ruin  and  rule.  The  police 
state  begins  where  the  orderly  processes 
of  representative  government  bog  down. 
World  commiaiism  has  but  one  policy — 
to  break  down  every  working  and  work- 
able system  of  government  in  the  world 
which  can  be  manipulated  from  Moscow. 

It  was  the  Roosevelt  New  Deal  which 
extended  the  helping  hand  of  United 
States  recognition  to  the  Communist  out- 
law—Russia— In  1933.  That  act  of  the 
New  Deal  invited  the  godless  maverick 
among  the  nations  to  become  a  member 
of  the  family  of  civilized  people — gave 
Russia  an  opportunity  to  pick  up  her  just 
share  of  the  burden  of  human  progress. 

Instead.  Russia  continued  to  be  the 
outlaw,  the  nation  whose  foreign  policy 
knew  no  rule  save  the  ruthless  rule  of 
aggression  and  plunder. 

Russia's  treaties  are  mere  scraps  of 
paper.  Russia's  promises  are  made  only 
to  be  violated  when  opportunity  affords 
an  advantage  from  repudiation.  Rus- 
sia made  treaties  with  Hitler  to  partition 
Poland,  made  an  agreement  with  Roose- 
velt to  partition  Korea,  and  an  sgree- 
ment  with  Truman,  at  Potsdam,  to  par- 
tition Germany. 

Since  the  defeat  of  Germany  three 
short  years  ago,  Russia  ha.s  devoured  and 
blotted  out  the  national  existence  of  no 
lesa  than  11  nations  in  Europe  and  Aiia. 
Today  her  plans  for  aggression  and 
plunder  know  no  bounds.  A  power-drunk 
outlaw,  RuMia  tramples  the  lives  and 
fortunes  of  entire  nations,  u  our  lav- 
less  horse  thieves  of  an  earlier  genera- 
tion once  terrorized  tbe  frontier  outpotU 
of  law  and  order— «t  gun's  point. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  call  a«  my  wilness  to- 
day, a  fellow-American.  Mr.  George  H. 
Earle.  former  governor  of  Pennsylvania, 
some  time  a  member  of  the  Democratic 
National  Committee,  and  former  United 
States  Minister  to  Austria  and  Bulgaria. 
under  Franklin  D.  Rcoscvclt. 
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Duri  Iff  hit  dtploMatte  Mrrlce  tn  Bul- 
garia, wfmlster  Btrto  had  opportunity  to 
oteerv(  the  pillage  of  the  Kremlin  jug- 
fferaau  l  throughout  the  Balkans. 

R«  «  arn«d  Washington  repeatedly,  be- 
fore P?arl  Harbor,  concerning  the  true 
alms  a  id  objectives  of  Soviet  diplomacy, 
■to  advrtce  was  never  welcomed  by  the 
White  House  When  war  came,  he  was 
given  i  commission  in  the  United  States 
Navy  and  exiled,  under  White  House  di- 
rective, to  American  Samoa  (or  the 
'tfurftUiin. 

Hist  >ry  will  mak»  knovn  one  day  the 
exact  ext  of  the  coaunttnleatlons  to  the 
White  House  by  which  Mr.  Earle  warned 
Um  R4|0MfWll  admini.ttration  conceming 
•of  the  New  Deal's  secret 
with  the  Kremlin.  Mr.  Earle 
tried  lo  let  the  American  people  know 
what  lis  Government  was  doing  in  these 
■ecret  adventttree.  But  hU  every  com- 
raunk  UUm  w»  nippreaeed  In  the  State 
Depai  ;ment  or  the  White  House,  and 
■vie  tiimself  was  held  virtually  Incom- 
Bnmlcudo  in  American  Samoa — a  "pris- 
oner ( f  war."  as  he  once  described  him- 
self. 

Onlr  2  months  ago  I  received  a  com- 
munkatlon  from  Mr.  Earle.  from  his 
home  at  West  Grove.  Pa.  He  Is  no  longer 
subje<t  to  naval  censorship.  He  Is  free 
to  tel  the  American  people  what  the 
Rcasekfelt-Hopkms  secret  diplomacy  did 
to  thpm.  He  is  devoting  his  entire 
energ  '  to  that  high  mission.  He  seeks  to 
tear  t  le  veil  of  secrecy  from  the  Roose- 
velt a  liance  with  International  revolu- 
tlonaiy  communism.  He  is  convinced 
that  I  resident  Truman  is  a  party  to  that 
unsav>ry  secret  diplomacy.  His  letter 
<n  the  note:  'If  Truman  is  noml- 
and  elected  our  country  is  sunk." 
At  1  his  point  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  Ins frt  in  the  Ricono  Mr.  Earles  letter 
of  January  13.  1M8.  as  follows: 

session  of  Ooogr—  will  decide,  not 
the  welfare  of  ua  Amarteans.  but  our  very 
•SlsUic* 

l|hav«  b»for«  you  •  rcccmmendatloa  of 

NUd  recovery 
■•■Mly.  the  ex- 
pcnditlirt  cf  billlona  of  AlMrtean  dollars. 
If  eanjled  out.  this  great  Mcrtfle*  by  the 
in  people,  raising  our  own  cost  of 
llvtag  ko  unbelievable  heights,  will  be  Just 
M  loe  itMful  as  th«  Brltuh  of  old.  trying 


nated 


Tea 


Army 


off  tb*  Danlah  ravagen. 

and  we  had  no 
Air  ftorea.  or  Nuvy.  would  any  of  ua 


be  Intirsatvd  In  building  up  our  own  bual- 
That  today  I0  the  poaltlon  of  avary 
Bttropa  ux  country  outalda  the  Iron  curtain. 
Whv  la  our  country  threatened  as  never 
baforel 

aur.|  ly  Iwcauaa  first  Rooaavelt.  Ropklna. 
•Bd  M  krahall.  and  then  Truman  and  Mar- 
eten.  ^a^Ued  oomplately.  In  spite  of  rapaatad 
to  analyse  correctly  tha  RuHlan 
Tct  you  gantlaman.  salaeted  by 
our  pafaple  becauaa  of  yovr  paMieUBm.  tora- 
alght.  fiiOl  tatagrlty.  eaaaMtor  aarloualy  again 
the  dlaastroua  policy  of  PraaUlant 
and  Oenaral  Marshall. 
In  tAa  autumn  of  1945.  Russia,  by  breaking 
lad  again  bar  agraamenu  for  Buropa 
ta  her  true  colora. 
nUltary  power 
1*^  htitaffy.  on  tazMl.  aaa.  and  In  tha 
air.  axld  a  monopoly  of  the  atooUo  bomb. 
Tliat^aa  tha  time  for  tha  show-ddwn  with 
And  now.  today,  due  to  tha  policy 
of  TYiiman  and  Marshall,  we  ara  about  to 
face  tt  Ls  show-down  with  one-tenth  of  our 
mUltai  y  power  and  with  Ood  and  the  Krem- 


llB   alona   knowing    if    we   stUl   BMBOpoUsa 
tha  atomic  bomb. 

From  the  bottom  of  my  heart.  I  say  U 
Truman  U  nominated  and  defe«t«d  cur  Dem- 
ocratic Party  u  sunk.  If  Truman  Is  nomi- 
nal d  and  elected  our  country  is  stmk. 


Miller-Eafle  Bill 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  GEORGE  P.  MILLER 

or  CAurosNiA 

IN  THI  HOUSE  OF  RIPRBSENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  7.  1948 

Mr  MILLER  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  my  good  friend.  M  C.  Her- 
mann, quartermaster  adjutant.  E>epart- 
menl  of  California  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars  of  the  United  States,  recently  ap- 
peared before  a  subcommittee  of  the 
Committee  on  Public  Lands  rrglng  fav- 
orable action  on  the  so-called  Mlller- 
Engle  bin  providing  for  the  immediate 
construction  of  a  dam  on  the  American 
River  near  the  town  of  Polsom.  Calif. 

Because  I  feel  that  Sam  Hermanns 
statement  Is  so  pertinent  I  include  it  as 
part  of  these  remarks,  as  follows: 

Mr  Chairman  and  memt)en  of  the  con- 
gress.onal  committee,  my  name  is  M.  C.  Her- 
mann, and  I  am  the  quartermaster  adjutant 
of  the  Department  of  California.  Veterans  of 
Foreign  Wars  of  the  United  States,  and  my 
business  address  is  Suite  107-108  Veterans' 
Memorial  Building.  San  Francisco.  Calif.  I 
appe.v  before  you  today  to  speclOcally  urge 
Immediate  pMsage  of  the  Mlller-Kngle  bill 
known  as  H.  R.  4197. 

We  are  particularly  Interested  in  the  im- 
mediate erection  of  Folsom  Dam  In  accord- 
ance with  the  President's  policy  In  the  mat- 
ter of  operation  and  control  We  feel  deeply 
that  If  the  full  beneficial  effect  is  to  be  ob- 
tained, that  the  operating  control  of  all  dams 
erected  by  Federal  moneys  In  tha  Central 
Valley  should  be  vested  In  the  Bureau  of  Rec- 
lamation. The  Bureau  of  Reclamation  Is 
charged  with  the  responsibility  of  enforcing 
thejeo-acre  limitation  provisions  of  the  Rec- 
lamation Act.  and  If  the  waters  backed  up 
by  thaec  proposed  dams  are  administered  by 
tha  Army  and  not  by  the  Reclamation  Bu- 
reau, we  Ijelleve  effective  enforcement  of  the 
160-acre  provisions  of  the  law  will  t>a  Im- 
poaslble. 

At  our  Cleveland  encampment,  held  In 
Sapumber  of  1947.  the  following  resolutions 
war*  unanlmotialy  adopted  by  the  delegates 
praasnt.  who  rapreaant  approximately  one 
and  one-half  millions  of  members  of  our  na- 
Uonal  organisation: 

"Wharaas  apaclal  IntaresU  which  seek  to 
avoid  enforcement  of  the  IflO-acre  water  llm- 
lUtlon  of  the  reclamation  law  in  Central 
VaUcy  of  CalifornU  are  making  deliberate 
tiaa  of  the  Army  engineers  as  a  tool  to  accom- 
I^Uab  their  purpose:  Be  It  therefore 

"Mtsolred.  That  the  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars  of  the  United  States  ask  Congraaa  to 
anact  legislation  that  will  place  all  watar  ra- 
aourca  development  In  the  Central  Valley  un- 
equivocally under  reclamation  law  and 
charge  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Reclama- 
tion with  sole  and  entire  responslbUlty  for 
enforcing  tha  law;  and  be  It  further 

"/Uaolv^a.  That  the  Veterans  of  Fore'gn 
Wars  shall  call  upon  the  President  and  upon 
tha  Secretarlca  of  Defense  and  Interior  to 
take  all  steps  necaaaary  to  prevent  tha  Army 
engineers  from  serving  as  the  Instrument  for 
daprtrlng  large  numbers  of  the  Army's  own 
veterans  of  tha  opportunity  to  obtain  a  farm 
m  the  Central  Valley." 


under  existing  veterans'  pref- 
erence laws  the  amount  of  publicly  ownnl 
land  now  available  to  qualified  veterans  de- 
siring to  farm  Is  wholly  Insufficient  to  meet 
the  need;  and 

"Whereas  Congraaa  has  shown  In  the  Co- 
lumbia Basin  Act  now.  by  authorlxlng  Oov- 
ernment  purchase  of  excess  private  land- 
holdings  under  the  reclamation  law.  tne 
amount  of  good  farm  land  so  available  to 
veterans  can  be  greatly  Increased:  TherefcTe 
be  It 

•Rf solved.  That  tha  VeUraiu  of  Foreljn 
Wars  of  the  UnlUd  States  ask  Congress  to 
apply  the  reclanuitlon  law  to  every  publl<:ly 
Hnft»lw««  Irrigation  development  and  to  su- 
Unwlaait  Oovernment  purchasa  of  exc'-ss 
landholdlngs  under  tha  leo-acre  water  U  n- 
Itatlon.  in  order  that  the  existing  vetera  is' 
preference  may  be  changed  from  an  empty 
gesture  into  a  measure  of  prompt  and  si  b- 
■Untlal  help  to  large  numbers  of  vetenuis; 
and  t>e  It  further 

■  Re$olteit.  That  we  protest  any  admlnU- 
tratlve  relazatloa  of  the  l«0-acre  water  imi- 
tation under  pressure,  whether  It  be  a  weuk- 
enlng  of  tha  law  by  acquiescing  In  mere 
technical  compliance,  or  by  Interpreting  It 
to  permit  publicly  financed  water  for  120 
acres  to  man  and  wife,  which  is  an  obvious 
distortion  of  the  original  Intention  of  Con- 
gress, and  an  Injttstlce  to  those  veterans  iind 
others  for  whom  acrea^^e  limitation  was  In- 
tended to  create  opportunities  to  the  far 31. " 
The  recent  drought  situation  In  California 
has  driven  home  and  emphasized  the  Imme- 
diate nead  for  tha  completion  of  the  Central 
Valley  project.  Were  the  waters  which  lave 
run  through  the  various  draws  from  the 
great  watersheds  of  California  conser/ed. 
the  drought  situation  could  not  have  existed 
as  there  would  have  been  ample  watei  in 
reserve  to  supply  the  entire  Central  Valley 
farming  area.  In  addition  to  the  necessity 
for  the  conservation  of  waters  for  the  devel- 
opment of  land  and  for  the  protection  of 
farmers  now  on  the  land  In  this  great  srea, 
the  tremendous  migration  of  settlers  from 
other  parts  of  the  country  Into  California 
make  It  imperative  that  the  full  development 
of  the  hydroelectric  resources  be  mado  at 
the  earliest  pooatble  moment.  California  has 
no  coal,  and  tt  Is  dependent  entirely  upon 
electrical  power  to  run  Its  many  Industries. 
If  sufficient  power  Is  unavailable.  Indus:  rlea 
will  not  be  encouraged  to  set  up  In  California 
and  many  thousands  of  people  ultimately 
will  find  themselves  without  employment. 
The  recent  drought  situation  In  California 
has  caused  the  Institution  of  a  power-ra- 
tlontng  program  In  California.  This  situa- 
tion Is  far  more  serious  than  most  people  be- 
lieve and  the  condition  In  the  Central  Val- 
ley In  the  matter  of  unemployment,  because 
of  conditions  that  could  have  been  remec  led 
had  thaaa  dams  already  been  built.  Is  piti- 
ful, to  aay  tha  leas..  This  unemployment 
situation  In  the  valleys  Is  directly  felt  In 
the  urban  communities  of  California,  luid 
thtis  the  situation  affects  the  entire  popula- 
tion of  the  State. 

We  appeal  to  you  now  In  Congress  to  tiike 
the  neceaaary  steps  to  cause  at  once  'ha 
erection  and  the  proper  control  of  theae  pr  ej- 
ects, to  the  end  that  In  the  future  Ctll- 
fomlas  economy  and  the  economy  of  nU- 
Ilons  of  people  will  be  safeguarded. 

Oentlemen.  to  further  aid  conditions  In 
tha  matter  of  the  180-acra  Umlutlons  of  tha 
Reclamation  Act,  I  would  request  permlaal  }n 
to  submit  to  you  here  for  Inclusion  tn  ttie 
ConaaaHioMAL  Racoao.  the  prepared  state- 
ment marti  by  Max  Singer,  past  commancer 
In  chief  of  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wtrs 
of  the  United  States,  on  the  occasion  of  tie 
Klamath  Falls  drawing  held  on  March  :  5, 
1M«.  Tour  courtesy  In  accepting  this  state- 
ment for  tha  Racoao  wUt  be  deeply  appre<  l- 
ated      In  conclusion,  we  urge: 

1.  Full  enforcement  of  the  l(SO-acre  limita- 
tion provlalons  of  the  Reclamation  Act. 
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i.  Prevent  any  regulations  or  interpreta- 
tions of  the  law  which  permit  exeeas  land- 
owners to  escape  from  the  law  by  paying  up 
construction  charges,  and  which  condone 
laxity  and  permit  favoritism  by  Oovemmetit 
ofBclflls  during  the  period  until  exceae  land 
owners  have  done  so. 

8.  That  the  reaponslblUty  of  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  excess  acreage  limitations  be 
placed  upon  the  Reclamation  Bureau  as  pro- 
posed by  the  Mlller-Engle  bill,  with  as- 
surance of  vigorous  enforcement  of  set  regu- 
lations. 

«.  Authorl^tlon  by  Congraaa  for  tha  Gov- 
ernmental purchase  of  excess  lands,  as  was 
dona  In  tha  Columbia  River  Basin.  We  be- 
lieve this  would  make  enforcement  generally 
easier  As  veterans  we  have  a  large  and 
special  stake  in  Oovernment  ownership  of 
excess  lands  as  a  ready  means  to  bring  them 
within  the  laws  astabllsbtng  preference  for 
vetarana. 

5.  We  request  this  Public  Laiuls  Committee 
of  the  Congress  to  conduct  an  Investigation 
and  review  of  the  enforcement  and  nonen- 
forcement  of  the  100-acre  llmltaUon,  with 
full  opportunity  for  public  hearings. 

e.  Wa  ask  that  you  authorize  the  B\ireau 
of  Reclamation  to  construct  power  plants  at 
the  Folsom  Dam  Immediately  upon  com- 
pletion of  the  dam  Itself,  and  to  complete 
all  upstream  developments  upon  the  Ameri- 
can River  which  will  contribute  lo  otu-  power 
and  irrigation  resources. 

7.  We  ask  that  you  tie  all  water  develop- 
ment within  the  watersheds  of  the  Central 
Valley  Into  ths  Central  Valley  project.  In- 
cluding the  Kings,  the  Kern,  and  the  Ameri- 
can River  developments.  Only  by  this  unifi- 
cation of  our  entire  development  will  It  be 
poaalble  for  the  veterans  and  for  the  people  of 
Oalifornla  to  receive  the  fullest  benefit  which 
It  is  possible  to  obtain  from  the  reclamation 
of  our  water  resources.  On  behalf  of  the 
thousands  of  veterans  that  I  represent.  I  wish 
to  thank  this  committee  for  affording  me  the 
opportunity  of  making  this  appearance  and 
for  the  courtesiea  extended  to  me. 


Selecthre  Service  Handleil  by  Ci^iaiu 


Lefionnairet  ExtoHed  in  Verse 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LEROY  JOHNSON 

or  CALzroaNiA 
IN  THE  HOUSB  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  7.  1948 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  CaUfornia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks. I  Include  herein  a  poem  printed 
In  the  Stockton  Legionnaire  of  Stockton, 
Calif.,  written  by  one  of  the  members  of 
Karl  Ross  Po^t  No.  16.  The  poem  fol- 
lows: 

LXCIONItAnX 

For  God  and  country 

To  do  and  dare. 

That's  why  I'm  a  Legionnaire; 

To  make  my  community 

A  better  place 

And   meet   my   neighbors   face   to   face, 

He!p  dlatreaaed  comradea 

Their  croaa  to  bear. 

That's  why  rm  a  Legionnaire; 

To  face  with  courage  the  coming  day. 

To  teach  my  children  how  to  pray. 

To  make  my  flag  a  symbol  rare, 

That's  why  I'm  a  Legionnaire; 

And  at  last  when  tapa  are  sounded, 

I  climb  that  golden  stair 

To  face  my  Lord  and  Maker. 

Thank  God,  I'm  a  Legionnaire. 

— Robert  MentKer. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARICS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  W.  GWYNNE 

or  low* 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT/STIVES 

Thursday.  April  8.  1948 

Mr.  GWYNNE  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker, 
In  view  oX  the  suggestions  now  being 
made  for  the  revival  of  the  selective- 
service  program,  the  following  editorial 
Is  very  timely.  I  would  recommend  to 
all  Interested  in  thi«!  subject  carf  f  ul  eon- 
slderatlon  of  the  following  suggestion 
made  by  Mr.  H.  E.  Taylor,  editor  of  the 
Traer  Star -Clipper,  published  in  Traer. 
Iowa: 

Indications  ara  that  Congreaa  will  autbor- 
tae  peacetime  oooaartptton  of  American  youth 
again  for  the  araiatf  forcaa,  becauue  of  the 
alarm  felt  over  tha  praaent  state  of  o\ir  rela- 
tions with  Russia.  It  Is  the  view  of  the 
Army  generals  that  voluntary  enlistments 
cannot  Iceep  the  services  at  even  tlieir  pres- 
ent authorlsad  suength,  and  that  a  draft, 
unpleasant  as  It  will  certainly  be.  It  the  only 
solution.  The  President,  and  the  brass  hats 
of  tha  armed  serrloes,  are  also  asking  for 
compulsory  military  training.  They  say  that 
the  only  alternative  to  a  huge  standing  Army, 
which  has  always  been  repugnant  to  our 
country  for  reasons  of  principle  as  well  as  the 
huge  cost,  la  a  trained  civilian  reserve. 

Until  recently  it  appeared  unlikely  that  the 
administration-sponsored  bill  for  universal 
military  training  would  be  considered  at  all 
by  Congress  In  an  election  year.  The  pros- 
pect that  It  would  win  the  approval  of  Sen- 
ators and  Repr«entatlve8  having  to  run  for 
reelection  this  year  seemed  impossible.  But 
war  h3rsteriB  in  the  National  Capital  in  re- 
cent weeks  has  immensely  accelerated  con- 
gressional Interest  in  national  :3eiense,  and 
moat  anything  aeems  possible  now. 

Volunteer  enlistments  have  been  disap- 
pointing for  the  reason  that  the  services 
are  having  to  compete  for  manpower  with 
private  industry,  which  is  still  short  of  help 
in  many  places  In  the  country,  and  is  con- 
tinually ralaing  wages  to  attract  and  hold 
akiUed  workers.  If  there  was  a  scairctty  of 
jobs  in  the  country  now  Instead  of  more  jobs 
than  takers,  the  armed  services  wDUld  have 
no  uoublc  at  all  in  getting  all  the  \olunteers 
necessary,  because  service  pay  is  certainly 
attractive  when  you  consider  all  of  the  extras. 

Some  Members  of  Congress  will  vote  for 
a  peacetime  draft  on  the  theory  that  It  will 
Immediately  accelerate  volunteer  enlist- 
ments, and  they  think  that  actual  conscrip- 
tion will  not  be  necessary.  The  public 
should  not  put  too  much  faith  In  "hat  pre- 
diction. We  are  inclined  to  think  tliat  when 
the  draft  is  set  up  again,  it  will  be  used. 

The  Star-Clipper  does  not  pretend  to  be 
an  authority  on  whether  a  peacetime  draft 
la  neceaaary.  But  if  reestablished,  we  sin- 
cerely hope  Congress  will  take  heed  of  some 
of  the  abuses  of  the  system  durtrg  World 
War  II  and  not  allow  them  to  happen  again. 

Having  closely  observed  selective  aerrica 
as  It  was  operated  during  both  wCHld  wars, 
we  think  the  administration  of  ir,  during 
World  War  I  was  much  better  than  during 
the  late  war,  from  several  standpoints.  It 
was  fairer  and  more  considerate  of  the  boys 
Involved.  It  was  open  and  aboveboiutl,  and 
was  handled  with  far  less  confuslcti,  bun- 
gling, and  fewer  changes  of  policy  and  regu- 
lations. 

During  much  of  World  War  n  tlie  draft 
was  often  eo  Incompetently  handled  Ihat  the 
b03rs  subject  to  military  service  wer*-  unable 
to  properly  apply  themselves  to  tiieii  studies 
In  school  or  to  the  Jobs  they  filled  while  wait- 


ing for  the  induction  call.  They  were  con- 
tinually on  edge  becauaa  of  uncertainty  over 
their  status.  Their  parents  and  families, 
their  employers,  and  their  personally  owned 
btislnessee  were  continually  upaet.  not  know- 
ing what  to  expect  from  tba  dlaay  adminis- 
trators in  Waabington.  who  ao  traqxiently 
abtttad  pollciea  and  rules,  and  iufaad  tfacm- 
salves  time  and  time  again.  A  fanner  never 
knew  whether  to  plant  another  crop  or  aell 
out.  Hard-pressed  employers  were  usually 
wondering  whether  to  try  to  replace  the  men 
and  boys  registered  for  the  draft  or  to  depend 
on  promisee  of  deferment. 

This  criticism  la  not  aimed  In  any  way  at 
tha  Tama  County  aelecttva  sarvloa  board. 
Tha  lata  E.  O.  Harris  and  Frad  Ouy  and  For- 
raat  L.  Flynn  had  this  thaaklaaa  Job  for  mora 
than  6  years,  and  I  often  wactdarad  bow  tltey 
ever  lived  tlirutigh  tha  experience.  They 
were  the  victims  of  a  poorly  administered 
system,  the  same  as  the  aelactcaa.  The 
trouble  was  at  the  top. 

In  our  opinion,  aelaotlva  aervlca  during 
World  War  I  was  better  handled  beeauM  tba 
administrators  from  top  to  bottom  ware 
civilians.  During  the  late  war,  the  admin- 
istrators from  General  Hershey  on  down  to 
and  including  those  in  the  State  capitals 
were  military  men.  The  only  civilians  were 
in  the  local  boards,  and  they  had  to  follow 
orders  from  the  top.  In  carrying  out  or- 
ders they  had  to  do  many  things  against 
their  better  Judgment. 

The  Army  ran  the  draft  during  World  Wu 
n  about  as  efficiently  as  It  handled  the 
Army,  and  you  have  all  heard  plenty  about 
that.  Much  of  the  confusion  caused  by  the 
brass  hats  Beana  Inexcusable  now. 

The  argument  for  selective  aervlce  is  that 
it  is  the  most  democratic  way  of  recruit- 
ing an  army  In  time  of  war.  Xta  avowed 
objective  Is  to  treat  everybody  fairly.  Demo- 
cratic ideals  and  objectives  will  more  nearly 
approach  reality  If  the  system  is  handled 
by  civUians.  The  military  could  better  ha 
used  in  training  the  selectees  or  in  combat. 
leaving  selective-service  processes  to  civil- 
ians who  have  more  intelligent  consideration 
for  the  needs  of  the  American  public  as  well 
as  the  armed  services.  That  is  the  opinion 
of  this  country  editor  who  as  a  news  reporter 
covered  selective-service  activities  for  the 
Star-Clipper  during  part  of  the  First  World 
War  and  during  ail  of  the  last  one.  Wa  ha^ 
better  success  trying  to  interpret  what  was 
going  on  when  civilians  were  at  the  steer- 
ing wheel.  Little,  if  anything,  was  with- 
held from  the  public,  and  that  Is  something 
you  can't  say  about  the  draft  administration 
during  the  late  war. 


Wallace's  LooisiaBa  Backers 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  F.  EDWARD  HUBERT 

or  LOUISIAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RCPRESENTATIVXS 

Thursday.  April  8.  1948 

Mr.  HUBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  are 
none  so  blind  as  those  who  will  not  see, 
and  there  are  none  so  deaf  as  those  who 
will  not  hear. 

I  believe  the  time  has  come  when  every 
related  incident,  no  matter  how  Insig- 
nificant, no  matter  how  apparently  im- 
Unportant  at  first  blush,  should  be  called 
to  the  attention  of  the  American  public 
whenever  communism  or  anything  as- 
sociated with  communism  appears  on  the 
horizon. 


A2ist; 
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I  ha  e  In  mind  the  announced  candi- 
dacy or  an  Individual  by  the  name  of 
Henry  Wallace,  who  tn  his  wanderings 
has  wUked  every  political  path  that 
suited  his  purpose  at  the  moment.  He 
now  walks  the  trail  arm  in  arm  with 
those  uho  would  tear  down  and  destrriy 
tilt  kli  d  of  government  w  voiiM  like  to 
bdicvf  Is  the  kind  of  tufeiutut  the 
f ounde  rs  of  this  country  intended  for  us 
to  enjcy.  We  cannot  continue  to  blind 
ourseh  es.  nor  can  we  continue  to  turn 
deaf  et  rs  to  the  situation  as  it  does  exist. 
It  is  tme  that  everybody  stand  and  be 
counte  d :  it  is  time  that  we  all  be  on  the 
alert;  t  Is  time  that  we  know  the  color, 
wheth  r  it  be  deep  red  or  light  pink,  of 
those  ^  rho  espouse  the  candidacy  of  Indi- 
vidual I  who  would  l>e  President  of  the 
Unllet  States. 

In  t  lis  connection.  I  think  the  editor 
o(  the  New  Orleans  States  has  done  a 
Id  Job  in  the  editorial  which  I  sub- 


the  House.     I  could  not  say  it 
than  this  New  Orleans  editor  has 
,  and  I  suggest  that  you  read  the 
ng  editorial  which  appeared  in  the 
C  rleans  States  the  other  day.     It  is 
wrtttea  in  unmistakable,  effective,  and 
direct  I  language: 


mlt  t() 
better 
said  II 
toUow 


act  wtah 

It 

tor  • 

WalUcfc 


pu-tyi 

StJiU*." 


thems4l 

Uilrd 

•m 

So 
p«an 
Pr«sMMnt 


8outb( 
■dmonia 
bar  pa  It 
■aid  tiat 
port 

acHW 

Wuivl4gt 


SCHW 

Issued 
Henry 
oX  Ut* 
political 
much 
pat  or 
It  may 


WALUMrWa    LOVWANA    »ACKKBS 


tbcu^b  the  New  Orle«ns  preu  may 
to  support  the  Wallace  movement, 
have  the  duty  to  make  tt  poaslbla 
rational  public  opinion  concerning  the 
movement  to  develop  '  (Mitchell 
Franklin.  SUU  chairman.  Wallace  for  Preai- 
dent  ( ommittee  for  Louisiana,  in  a  atate- 
ment  ) 

We  If*  la  full  agreement  with  thU  quite 

lQCteal|  atatement.     It   la   the   duty   of   th« 

help  form  "a  rational  public  opln- 

tOB"  of  the  Wallace  movement  here.     ThU 

W9  Will  attempt  to  do  today 

comes  to  hand  a  letter  from  Ur. 
Inrlng  OofT.  State  chairman  of  the  Com- 
munlai  Party  of  Loulalana.  which  Includes  an 
attack  against  the  aouthern  governors  who 
are  fig  iting  Prealdent  Truman  a  anti-States' 
i^hU  itrogram. 

I  art.  Mr.  Ocff's  mimeographed  com- 
tlon.  says:  "They  (tha  aouthem  gov- 
are  rerdtinff  against  •  •  •  tens 
gf  tbobaands  of  southerners  who  have  sat 
Id  nu  igregatwt  audience*  to  cheer  and  sup- 
port H  nry  A.  Wallace  *  *  *"  and  adds: 
'Moft  specifically,  they  are  in  revolt  against 
political  organisational  instrument 
which  theee  democratic  trends 
amoncd  the  southern  people  may  express 
ves  and  gain  political  power — the 
organization  In  the  several  South- 


tJi* 


CommunUt  Party  In  Louisiana  ap- 
b*  foursquare  behind  Wallace  for 


Wallac*   annotinced    for   President 

ittonths  ago.  the  administrator  of  the 

n    Conference    for    Human    Welfare, 

W.  Grant,  who  has  alno*  resigned 

position,  giving  as  reason  a  lack  of  funds. 

the  SCHW   would  probably  sup- 

^ailace      The  fact  that  last  June  the 

sponsored    a   speech   by    Wallace   In 

on  lends  authority  to  the  former 

itrator's     estimation     of     what     the 

would  do.     And  recently  the  SCHW 

a   brochure   featuring   an   article  by 

Wallace  published  when  he  was  editor 

New   Republic  which  touched  upon 

organisation  In  the  South.     Inas- 

bowever.  as  the  SCHW  was  given  a 

the  back  by  Wallace  in  this  article. 

have  been  just  a  little  log-rolling,  snd 

as  such.    There  Is  evidence 


Tbare  are  five  oaBsw  of  the  Wallace  for 
Preatdent  Oo— tttaa  og  I  aiiiitaiii  OC  tbaaa. 
we  find  that  tha  vlca  chairman  of  the  Wallace 
group  Is  State  chairman  of  tha 
Conference  for  Human  Welfare,  and 
members  ot  the  SCHW. 

PowT  rtt  theae  llw  oScers  are  on  the  nine- 
member  steering  conunlttee.  OC  the  nine 
members,  four  are  members  of  the  board  of 
directors  of  the  SCHW  and  one  is  the  wife  of 
an  SCHW  director 

There  is  also  a  national  Wallace  for  Preal- 
d<>nt  Committee  comprised  of  some  of  the 
olBcers  and  steering  committee  members  of 
the  LouUlana  group.  In  these  are  four  who 
were  members  of  the  New  Orleans  Council  for 
8<}viet-Amrrtcan  Friendship,  which  has  been 
luted  by  the  Attorney  Oeneral's  offlce  as  a 
subversive  group.  Of  these  four,  one  Is  a 
f(>rmer  chairman  of  ttve  council  and  one  is 
wife  of  another  former  chairman. 

This  may  aid  the  formation  of  a  rational 
public  opinion  of  the  Wallace  movement, 
backed  here  by  interlocking.  Jigsaw  groups, 
two  of  which  have  been  called  Communist 
fronts  by  congraaaknal  committees  and  one 
of  which  Is  the  Communist  Party  Itself. 


Repablkant  Protest  on  Palestine 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JACOB  K.  JAVITS 

or  NBW  Toax 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RKPRKSKNTATTVES 

Thursdav,  April  8.  194t 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  Speaker.  Repub- 
licans in  common  with  all  other  good 
Americans  have  been  outraged  by  the 
pusillanimous  reversal  of  our  Palestine 
policy  by  the  administration,  damaging 
alike  to  United  States  prestige  and  that 
of  the  United  Nations,  and  assailing  our 
sense  of  Justice. 

The  following  resolution  of  one  of  the 
outstanding  regxilar  organiiation  clubs 
in  my  district  which  Is  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Executive  Member  Harold  S. 
Lazar  eloquently  expresses  this  position ; 

The  Republican  Club,  thirteenth  assembly 
district,  north.  New  York  County.  In  meet- 
ing assembled  unanimously  adopted  the  fol- 
lowing resolution  with  Instructions  that  the 
same  be  forwarded  to  the  Honorable  Harry 
8  Truman.  President  of  the  United  Statea. 
and  to  Hon.  Jacob  K.  Javits.  Member  of 
Congress  from  this  district. 

Whereas  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  has  reversed  its  policy  heretofore  fa- 
voring the  partition  of  Palestine,  which  had 
as  Its  chief  object  th»  establishment  in  Pales- 
tine of  the  historical  and  religious  home  of 
the  Jewish  people:   and 

Whereas  thU  action  is  excused  by  Secretary 
of  State  Marshall  as  occasioned  by  vital  ele- 
ments of  our  national  security;  and 

Whereas  this  shocking  reversal,  one  day 
urging  partition  and  the  next  day  opposing 
partition,  la  coating  our  Government  the 
moral  leadership  of  tlM  world.  Is  Jeopardizing 
the  United  Nations,  and  introduces  by  itself 
danger  of  armed  conflict:  Now,  therefore,  t>e 
It 

tUsolvtd.  That  this  Republican  Club  of  the 
thirteenth  assembly  district,  north,  of  New 
York  County.  N.  Y..  ezpressee  Its  strong  dis- 
approval of  the  action  taken  and  urges  the 
Immediate  rettim  to  the  policy  favoring  the 
partition  of  Palestine  and  tiie  taking  by  the 
United  Nations  of  such  steps  as  may  be 
necessary  to  Insure  the  maintenance  of  peace 
in  the  area  aHUcted;  and  be  it  further 


Aeaolvtd.  That  a  copy  of  these  resoluUomi 
Maawrdsd  to  the  Honorable  Harry  S.  Tru  • 
President  of  the  United  States,  and  Ut 
■on.  JACoa  K.  JAvrrs.  RepreasnUtive  in  Con  - 
grass  from  the  Twenty-first  Congressional 
Olatrlct,  of  which  the  thirteenth  assembl;' 
district  Is  a  part. 

JoKJt  A.  BoLLsa. 

President. 
Ksw  Yoas  Crrx.  April  t.  1948. 


Ow  Scrap  Irao  aad  Pig  Iron  Retunis 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  DANIEL  A.  REED 

or   NBW   TOtX 

IN  THg  HOUSE  CP  RH»RKSKNTATIV«B 

Thursday.  April  8.  1948 

Mr  REED  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
our  country  is  desperately  short  of  steel 
and  of  the  necessary  scrap  iron  to  pro- 
duce steel.  Not  only  this,  but  the  con- 
tinuous stream  of  steel  and  steel  prod- 
ucts going  to  Russia  and  her  satellite 
«  countries  is  placing  the  industries  of  this 
country  and  their  pay  rolls  in  Jeopardy. 

It  has  been  necessary  for  one  of  the 
Important  Industries  in  my  home  city  df 
Dunkirk,  N.  Y..  to  shop  around  through- 
out the  United  States  in  an  effort  to  gt.'t 
sufficient  pig  iron  to  keep  a  large  radiator 
plant  in  operation.  Finally  in  despera- 
tion it  was  necessary  for  Mr.  Malcolm  C. 
Reed,  the  purchasing  agent  for  thi.s  plant. 
to  buy  pig  Iron  from  Holland.  Were  It 
not  for  the  300  tons  of  pig  iron  obtain«-d 
from  Holland  this  fine  industrial  plant 
would  be  idle  and  the  men  who  work  .n 
the  plant  would  be  unemployed.  I  may 
add.  however,  that  it  was  necessary  for 
the  purchasing  agent  to  pay  $68  a  ton  for 
pig  iron  when  a  good  price  for  it  would 
have  been  $42.50  a  ton.  Commenting 
on  the  300-ton  Holland  shipment.  Mr. 
Reed  said  that  there  is  no  doubt  that  a 
certain  percentage  of  it  Is  metal  orig- 
inally shipped  overseas  by  America  dur- 
ing the  war. 

It  does  seem  a  travesty  on  Justice  that 
we  should  be  arming  those  countries 
which  are  supposed  to  be  our  potential 
enemies  with  steel.  Iron,  and  other  prod- 
ucts of  which  we  are  short.  It  would 
seem  that  our  experience  in  arming 
Japan.  Germany,  and  Italy  prior  to  World 
War  U  ought  to  be  a  warning  against  this 
Inane  policy  established  by  the  New  Deal. 

Under  leave  to  extend.  I  am  inserting 
an  article  relating  to  this  subject  which 
appeared  In  the  Evening  Observer  of 
Dunkirk.  N.  Y..  under  date  of  Friday, 
April  2.  1948: 

DtnntiaK  kaoutor  usihc  now  srifpd  rbu 

nOM    HOtXAMD 

A  temporary  ahortage  In  pig  Iron  in  the 
Immediate  area  and  higher  prices  on  other 
American  markets  has  forced  the  Dunkirk 
Radiator  Corp.  to  procvire  pig  Iron  from  inter- 
national sources. 

Malcolm  C.  Reed,  purchasing  agent  for  the 
Middle  Road  plant,  today  announced  that  300 
tons  of  pig  iron  havs  been  received  from 
Holland  tlirough  an  importing  firm  in  New 
York  City. 

Normally  th»  radiator  company  uses  about 
790  tons  of  pig  Iron  monthly  for  the  manu- 
facture of  boUers  and  radiators.    This  tou- 
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nage  was  supplied  by  three  Buffalo  sources 
and  an  additional  one  In  Erie.  Recently, 
however,  one  plant  in  Buffalo  and  the  Erie 
concern  closed  down  in  order  to  carry  out 
repairs  to  their  blast  furnaces. 

The  two  other  sources  gradually  cut  down 
their  supplies  until  punklrk  Radiator  was 
getting  only  300  tons  mcmthly,  a  tjnnage  far 
below  Its  needs. 

Concerns  in  Colorado,  Texas,  and  Chicago 
were  approached  but  they  reported  short 
stocks  or  that  pig  iron  was  obtainable  at 
•  100  per  ton.  This  figure  was  more  than 
double  the  Ma. 50  per  ton  Dunkirk  Radiator 
paid  for  pig  Iron  tiirough  the  Buffalo  and 
Erie  firms. 

Mr.  Reed  then  began  looking  to  the  in- 
ternational market  to  fill  the  plant's  re- 
quirements. He  foxind  a  supply  avaUable 
in  Holland  at  $68  per  ton  and  immediately 
placed  an  order  for  300  tons  to  tide  the 
plant  over  untU  the  Buffalo  and  Erie  con- 
cerns were  back  In  operation.  The  300  tons 
sent  here  were  part  of  5.000  tons  siilpped  to 
America  recently. 

The  tonnage  received  is  not  as  good  as 
American  pig.  Mr.  Reed  said,  because  Amer- 
ica has  a  closer  controlled  analysis  over  pig 
iron  and  consequently  turns  out  a  better 
grade  product.  However,  the  Holland  ship- 
ment will  carry  the  plant  over  the  emer- 
gency. 

Primary  reason  for  the  plg-lron  shortage 
is  the  lack  of  steel  scrap  at  low  prices.  The 
high  price  of  finished  steel  caused  plg-lron 
producers  to  swing  over  to  basic  iron  used 
in  steel  production,  thereby  making  better 
profit. 

Commenting  on  the  300-ton  Holland  ship- 
ment Mr  Reed  said  that  there  Is  no  doubt 
that  a  certain  percentage  of  it  Is  metal  orig- 
inally shipped  overseas  by  America  during 
the  war.  The  Holland  concern  has  quite 
Itkely  purchased  abandoned,  damaged,  or 
tneteas  war  equipment  and  converted  it  Into 
pig  iron.  The  resvUt  is  that  part  of  Amer- 
ica's war  supplies  bss  returned  home. 


Justice  for  Poland 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ANTONI  N.  SADLAK 

OF  CONKacnCTJT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  8,  1948 

Mr.  SADLAK.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Rec- 
ord. I  should  like  to  Include  the  text  of 
the  third  of  a  series  of  most  Interesting 
broadcasts  made  over  Station  WSPR, 
Springfield,  Mass.,  by  Ann  Su  Card- 
well: 

Our  attention  today  will  be  centered  on 
Poland's  right  to  be  united.  Independent, 
autonomous  as  based  on  its  political  and 
fighting  records. 

For  200  years  Germany  and  Russia  have 
persistently  sought  by  every  conceivable 
propaganda  device  to  undermine  Poland's 
political  reputation,  their  objective  being 
threefold;  to  prevent  growth  of  friendship 
for  Poland  that  might  lead  to  Intervention 
In  Poland's  behalf,  to  prepare  the  world  for 
acceptance  of  the  partitioning  of  Poland  as 
logical  and  unavoidable,  and  to  Justify  Ger- 
man and  Russian  acts  of  violence  and  large- 
scale  territorial  annexations  after  the  parti- 
tioning had  occurred.  That  threefold  ob- 
jective applies  to  the  Stalin  and  Hitler  re- 
gimes as  well  as  to  earlier  Russian  and  Ger- 
man Governments. 

The  Germans  believe  they  are  the  mas- 
ter  race.     The   Bolsheviks   tiiink  they  iiave 
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the  only  form  of  government  destined  to 
survive.  The  Poles  know  they  are  mortals 
and  make  no  claim  of  political  perfection. 
Accepting  the  fact,  therefore,  that  Poland, 
like  America,  has  made  and  will  make  mis- 
takes, the  matter  of  Polish  political  compe- 
tence depends  upon  the  number  and  rela- 
tion of  p'tises  and  minuses  in  Poland's  po- 
litical record. 

Out  of  the  very  considerable  evidence  for 
Polish  political  wisdom  In  past  centuries.  I 
shall  stop  to  note  only  the  tolerant  decrees 
and  sUtutes  with  regard  to  the  Jeas,  begin- 
ning in  1264  with  the  Statutes  of  Kallsz.  at  a 
time  when  all  western  European  countries 
were  expelling  Jews;  the  codification  of 
Polish  laws  m  1347,  making  for  stability. 
peace,  and  social  progress:  the  Polish 
habeas  corpus  act  of  1430;  the  maintenance 
of  garrisons  for  the  protection  of  the  eastern 
provinces;  the  two  acts  already  commented 
upon  the  Polish-Lithuanian  union,  com- 
pleted in  1569  and  the  1791  May  Third  Consti- 
tution, embodying  political  reforms  lio  dan- 
gerous to  Russian  and  Prussian  plaas  that 
the  work  of  partitioning  was  hastily  finished 
before  the  new  constitution  could  be  put  Into 
effect. 

During  the  partitions  period  no  Po.lsh  po- 
litical activity  could  exist,  except  of  an  under- 
ground nature,  so  we  pass  to  the  year  of  1918, 
but  not  without  remarking  that  with  all  due 
credit  to  factors  working  outside  Poland,  res- 
toration was  owing  primarily  to  people  on 
Polish  soil.  The  break-down  of  the  Austrian, 
German,  and  Russian  empires  in  1918  created 
the  possibility  of  a  free  Poland  but  the  Poles 
themselves  created  the  fact. 

The  western  allies  were  through  with  war 
In  1918.  The  Poles  had  yet  to  fight  the  Bol- 
sheviks, and  alone,  despite  their  pleas  for 
help.  It  was  not  imtll  the  spring  of  1921 
that  the  Poles  could  turn  to  reconstruction 
of  their  ravaged  and  poverty-stricken  coun- 
try. The  situation  was  appalling,  at  least 
for  any  but  a  people  reveling  in  regained 
freedom.  One-seventh  of  France  had  been 
Invaded  and  occupied,  six -sevenths  of  Poland 
has  been  a  battlefield — and  I  know  bow  it 
looked  for  I  saw  It  In  1922. 

The  duncultles  were  by  no  means  confined 
to  those  of  war  destruction  and  Its  accom- 
panying poverty.  The  three  parts  of  Poland, 
Austrian,  German,  and  Russian,  were  now 
united,  a  Polish  government  formed,  the 
first  In  123  years.  Legal  codes  and  systems 
had  to  be  harmonized,  frontiers  provided 
with  defense,  foreign  relations  established, 
a  constitution  written  and  a  parliament 
elected,  schools  put  into  operation  evan  be- 
fore texts  could  be  written  and  teachers 
trained. 

Financial  difficulties  were  frightening.  It 
required  great  wisdom  and  high  courage  to 
solve  the  problem  of  currency,  credit,  bank- 
ing, and  exchange  at  a  time  when  the  Polish 
mark  was  falling  every  hotir,  until  In  April 
1924  one  American  dollar  purchased  9,300.- 
000  marks.  But  the  Polish  currency  was 
stabilized,  and  Poland  was  still  on  a  gold 
basis  when  In  1930  France,  Britain,  and 
America  felt  compelled  to  abandon  It.  Rural 
reform  was  one  of  the  first  Items  on  the  new 
government's  program,  a  real  rural  reform, 
that,  to  mention  one  of  its  aspects,  by  1938 
had  through  parcellatlon  provided  adequate 
homesteads  for  some  700.000  landless  or 
dwarf-farm  owners.  It  was  no  policy  of 
peasant  Impoverishment  through  allotment 
of  such  small  plots  that  collectivism  must 
follow,  as  Is  manifestly  the  goal  of  the  pres- 
ent Polish  regime. 

Communication  systems  were  repaired  and 
extended,  the  port  of  Gdynia  and  its  shipping 
developed  In  rapid  tempo.  Industries  like 
the  great  Lodz  textile  mills,  the  Slleslan 
foundries,  the  oil  wells  of  the  southeast  were 
soon  going,  and  doing  better  than  In  prewar 
days.  Small  enterprises  all  over  Poland  were 
springing   up,  wiille  the   central   industrial 


district.  In  process  of  development  when  tha 
1939  war  broke  was  to  have  been  of  Immense 
significance  for  all  Poland. 

By  their  achievements  between  1919-39 
the  Poles  demonstrated  their  political  ability. 
And  note  this  well — later  events  have  shown 
conclusively  that  Polish  political  sagacity 
with  regard  both  to  Germany  and  the  Soviet 
Union  was  far  superior  to  that  of  western 
statesmen.  Had  Polish  counsel  been  fol- 
lowed there  would  have  been  no  1939  or  1939 
German  aggression  and  no  Russia  In  Europe 
today.  This  Is  a  matter  of  record,  not  of 
opinion. 

Turning  from  Poland  In  peaceful  times,  sea 
what  the  Poles  will  do  when  their  independ- 
ence and  territorial  integrity  are  threatened. 
The  record  of  recent  years  will  suffice.  For 
8  years,  beginning  with  Japanese  aggression 
in  Manchuria  In  September  1931,  the  inter- 
national history  of  Europe  and  America  had 
been  an  unbroken  record  of  retreat  of  right 
before  might.  Gangster  methods  were  suc- 
cessful in  Asia,  Africa,  and  in  Europe — until 
they  were  tried  on  Poland.  The  world 
watched  and  listened,  said  It  was  "High  time 
somebody  told  the  Nazis  where  they  got  off." 
but  left  the  Poles  to  meet  the  blitzkrieg 
armies  unaided  and  alone.  I  was  there  In 
the  midst  of  it — heard  the  bombs,  saw  the 
planes,  the  fires,  the  ruins,  and  the  coura- 
geous resistance  of  the  Poles. 

E^rery  Pole  knew  what  must  be  the  out- 
come of  the  fighting  under  such  circum- 
stances. Yet.  since  the  Nuremberg  trial  of 
German  military  leaders  we  know  that  had 
the  British  and  French,  weak  as  they  were, 
attacked  In  the  west  the  Germans  would 
have  lost.  We  know,  too.  that  General  Sosn- 
kowski's  army  was  getting  the  best  of  the 
Germans  in  southeast  Poland  when  Moscow 
fulfilled  its  part  of  the  German-Soviet  secret 
pact  and  stabbed  Poland  in  the  back.  The 
Poles  fought  as  long  as  they  had  ansrthing 
with  which  to  fight.  Compare  their  record 
with  that  of  the  west,  which  had  8  months 
for  preparation  to  meet  the  Germans,  and  the 
advantage  of  Polish  experience  with  the  blitz- 
krieg, but  where  France  asked  for  an  armis- 
tice— as  Poland  never  did — after  a  little  over 
a  month  of  fighting. 

After  the  Polish  collapse  Poles  slipped 
across  the  green  frontier  In  a  steady  stream 
to  Join  the  Polish  Army  forming  In  France. 
Those  remaining  In  Poland  Joined  the  tmder- 
ground.  with  its  many  forms  of  activity. 
Never  since  the  morning  of  September  1,  1939, 
have  the  Poles  ceased  to  fight.  They  fotight 
and  won  laurels  in  Prance,  In  Norway,  in 
Britain,  where,  undaunted,  they  moved  after 
Pl-ance  fell,  and  where  they  were  indispensa- 
ble in  the  Battle  of  Britain;  In  Africa  and  In 
Italy.  And  they  were  ready  to  go  into  the 
Balkans  had  Churchill's  plan  for  Invasion  of 
the  Continent  carried.  Polish  aviators  had 
an  important  part  in  the  bombing  of  Ger- 
many, and  Polish  units  formed  part  of  the 
1944  invasion  from  the  west.  The  less  spec- 
tacular but  no  less  effective  work  of  the  Po- 
lish Navy  and  marine  must  not  be  passed 
over,  and  we  remember  that  It  was  a  Polish 
destroyer,  the  Piorun,  that  first  engaged  the 
German  battleship  Bismarck. 

Poles  outside  the  homeland  have  no  mo- 
nopoly of  Polish  heroism  and  devotion.  The 
consecration,  endtirance,  Ingenuity,  and 
bravery  of  the  Poles  in  the  underground 
services  is  beyond  all  praise;  and  the  way 
the  underground  army  fought  In  the  1944 
Warsaw  uprising  under  seemingly  insuper- 
able difficulties  Is  little  short  of  incredible. 

There  are  some  800,000  Poles  who  today 
ere  listed  as  refugees,  not  counting  the  mul- 
titudes of  the  Soviet  Union.  A  large  number 
of  these  men  and  women  have  been  soldiers 
risking  their  lives  for  freedom.  Thousands 
of  others  who  have  not  carried  arms  liave 
fought  no  less  well  in  other  ways.  Theee 
devoted  patriots  cannot  rettim  to  their  na- 
tive land  as  long  as  that  land  la  ruled  by 
a   foreign  power   that  has   blotted   out   all 
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on  the  Polish  light  throuch 
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It  to  Poland."     The  next  and 
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s  functional  and  monX  rights  to 


Gr&iid  Mufti  of  Palettiac 


30.  the 


OF  REMARKS 


HON.  ED  GOSSETT 

or  TSKAS 

IN  nix  H008S  OP  RB^RXSXNTATIVXS 

Thursdmy.  April  t.  194i 

Mr  ^SSETT.  M.'.  S^teMker.  It  is  not 
bere  to  either  praise  or  con- 
Amln  B-Husselni.  the 
OnundlMtini  of  PalesUne.  Few  of  us 
know  ^PQptMof  about  the  Onind  MufU. 
his  hmoTf.  Ms  ptaOonphy.  or  his  pro- 
gram. We  do  know  that  be  U  a  leader  of, 
•Dd  a  swkcunan  for.  millioofi  of  Arabs. 
It  balMOves  ail  of  us  to  learn  all  facts 
poaslbl  >  on  all  sldci  of  this  serious  and 
exploRi  re  Palestine  qw^lon.  On  March 
Orand  Mufti  lamied  what  may  be- 
a  3  historic  statement,  entitled  "An 
Arab  C  larter  for  Palestme.  The  Qrand 
MufU  foay  not  deserve  all  of  the  praise 
,  given  hhn.  I  am  sure  that 
datrra  all  of  the  eensure 
that  his  been  heaped  upon  his  head.  I 
Wliil  n<  Ither  to  question  nor  to  vouch  for 
hii  tfn  Cflty.  His  pronouncement,  how- 
ever, L  worthy  of  note.  I  commend  It 
to  the  "eadlng  of  all  who  want  to  be  fair 
and  ini  ormed  in  the  premises. 

41V  *aA»  csArraa  roa  HkLMmmw 

n-Busaslnl.   Orand 
and  chatmuLn  of  the 
for  ralcatme) 

ta  our    vital 

Ubsrty.  I  wiah 

prtnciples 

and  wtalcli  guide  us  Ui 

We  are  oertate  Utat 

•<  the  clvttnd  aad 

wOl  kMk  with  sympathy 

and  cause  whan  tha  true  facts 

I  raoipalgn  uf  aoaJit.  p»opa0aada  to 
dlaeredik  our  aoWa  nauonal  awveaasiitt  Is 


t  of  the  League  of  Katloas 

it 

to  «te  i«a«tovtag  aC 

Yet 

deprived 

ty.     Oar 

this  wtMla  ptrtKH,  tmA  uatu  to- 

a  ohtatn  our  indapawiaBoe  aad  the 

aikd  Ubariy  of  our  eountry.  the  ea- 

«  of  a  sinsrslga  state  with  a  ooo- 

prlnctpUs 
safeguards 
the  safety  at  Um  holy  plaoas 
^  aU  olvtt  rights  i 
vUl  treat  aU  cltiMBa  aB4  paaeaful 
of  aU  ereads  wltk  luMloa  m  bsAU 


and  sasltlng  tha  attalament 
the  Arabs  of  PaiMllDS  aia  aUnply 


af  their  legiti- 
■sate,  natural,  and  Inaltowahto  right  to  asU- 
dstarnUnation  and  eeU  -gw  u  uiaeut.  which  to 
the  llfcMood  of  USbsrty,  the  ftrst  sisp  to 
a  baale  prtadplc  of  tha  Uattad 
rr.  The  Arabs  of  Palastim 
edemnly  amnn  that  ihry  do  not  ree- 
th«  n«ht  of  any  foreign  poerer  or 
powers  to  deprive  them  of  thatr  aataral  rlgbt 
to  laiipiaaMfi  or  that  thslr  anmhty  atoould 
be  suhjert  to  Interfaraooe  froaa  or  encroach- 
ment by  forelgnsrs. 

The    Arabs   of   Pataattoe— Christians    and 

solva  for  tedapeodeaoe  and  ftoaatfaaa.    Arahs 

I  Oed-feartng  people  who  Asrtolt  with  the 
reverence  the  reilgtoos  bdlefa.  tites. 
and  traditions  of  all  rellgWioe  Th*-  sanctrty 
of  all  holy  ptacee  Is  to  them  a  matter  of 
the  greatest  Importance  Por  centuries  they 
have  been  the  guardians  and  custodUna  of 
theee  holy  fthrtnes.  The  Arabs  of  Patoatlne 
i«axn  to  Impr—  apoo  tha  worM  that 
regard  as  a  sacasd  trnat  of  drelUaiMan 
the  pieservattoo  of  the  Christian.  Islamic, 
and  Jewtah  holy  shrines  In  Palesttne.  and 
consider  it  ss  thatr  ra^tOBsthUlty  baCora  Ood, 
to  the  three  great  faiths  and  to  the  clvtUasd 
world,  to  protect  these  holy  places  sgalnst 
aU    traa^raaslati.    vtolatlon.    sggrasslon.   or 


Tbs  Arabs  at  Palestine  cherish  freedom 
of  raUglon  and  worship.  Tbey  are  prepared 
to  guarantee  complete  freedom  for  all  re- 
ligious oooimunuiea  and  denominations  In 
the  full  exercise  of  their  religious  duties  and 
righta.  They  guarantee  full  protactlon  and 
freedom  for  ail  rellglouB.  educational,  and 
cultural  Institutions.  Por  religious  purpoeca 
they  will  guarantee  full  aikl  free  acoess  to 
all  pious  pUgrUas  and  worahipers  to  these 
■acred  shrines. 

The  Arahs  of  PalaaOna  wlah  to  declare  that 
they  are  not  oppossd  to  Jaws  as  Jews.  Be- 
fore the  Zkmlat  invasion,  Aralilc  spsslring 
Jews  Uved  In  Palestine  as  fellow  dtlatns  with 
Christian  and  Mnslsm  Arabs  on  the  most 
cordial  terms.  The  Christian  and  Mcalem 
Arahe  have  reverence  for  all  prophets  com- 
mon to  Judaism.  Chrtotlanity.  aad  lalam. 
Thto  fact  to  an  addad  proof  that  tha  strlft  In 
Palestine  to  not  based  upon  r^HlOTM  aenU- 
ments  or  groanda,  but  to  a  rcaoR  tt  the  In- 
vaatan  of  Palartttot  tfvthg  the  past  77  years 
by  hordes  of  tautfgraats  tram  foreign  lands. 
Instigated  and  directed  by  the  International 
Zionist  cabal.  Arahs  consider  It  their  sacred 
duty  to  defend  their  country  against  this 
Invasion,  and  are  determined  to  sea  to  it  that 
theas  Invading  hordsa  wHl  aavar  ■uccceU  tn 
eatabttohlng  their  sovereignty  on  one  Inch  of 
Palestine  soli. 

Porssssing  the  outburata  aad  vptUtata 
whteh  wovid  result  tnm  Um  latiutoiiiieitda- 
tloa  of  the  General  Assembly  to  partlthm 
our  country,  and  tn  the  face  of  the  most 
outrageous  provocations  committed  by  Jews 
against  Arabs,  the  Arab  Blghar  Ooomlttce  on 
two  our— lens  toauad  prodamatlQiM  to  tha 
Arabs  of  Palestine  urging  them  to  eaeretoe 
evary  possible  care  In  the  defense  and  pro- 
tactlon  of  all  foreign  consulates — their  build- 
ings and  staffs — against  an  acts  of  aggres- 
sion, and  that  aU  diplomatic  representatives 
should  be  treated  with  the  greatest  respect 
and  consideration  In  accordance  with  their 
dlptaaaatle  haiaiiiiltli  i  Tbey  were  also 
ur^M  act  to  SMlest  neutral,  peace-abiding 
foratga  reiidants,  but  to  afford  them  protec- 
tion, to  rsCraln.  as  thay  were  wont  to  do, 
from  all  acts  of  vlolanca  against  hoslptals 
and  other  medical  and  health  Institutions 
and  from  showing  any  sign  of  hostility  to 
their  doctors,  nuraaa.  or  other  members  of 
their  staSa.  and  navcr  to  Interfere  with  the 
Xraa  mowmmtut  of  Esd  Ooss  aad  Red  Star 
or  those  of  aay  other  medical 
Institution  or  bsnavoiant  asaodatlon.  They 
ware  rsaUadad  of  tbair  laharltsd  trsdltlons 
not  to  harm  or  attack  dafansalaas  woman  or 
children,  to  afford  all  protection  to  women 
and  children,  the  aged  and  the  sick,  and  that 


they  ahall  not  attack  ttie  boaass  aad  dwaU- 
ings  of  peaoefol  dtiasns.  but  to  ■aaMet  tikelr 

to  lapalllBg  tha  tiappnentad  ^- 

urged  on  all  Asatos  flgbtlng  for  the  Uberatlon 
of  thair  baaaataad  to  refrain   from   ktuing 

aad  fea  ^aa  tbmm  aM  tmmam  ears  and  aid  in 
accordance  with  the  accepted  International 

The  Qoatot  Invaders  have  committed  ki 
the  most  atrocious  and  savage 
iinst  defenseless  and  peaoe-ataMtag 
lababitants  Thay  have  bombed  and 
Arab  dwcUlacs  asMl  hotels;  mur- 
dered Innocent  and  defenseless  aid  man. 
wooasa.  and  cMMmb:  coasatlttad  aieta  of 
sacrtleae  against  eliwches  and  OMaqosa;  at- 
tacked Christian  prtaats  and  Moslaaa  shettha; 
destroyed  hospitato  and  other  InstltuUons  of 
benevoleooe  and  mercy.  They  have  used 
dum-dum  bulleCs:  as  sniping  posts  and 
machlne-^un  nests  they  have  used  th^r 
Hebrew  University,  Badamah  Hospital,  and 
the  great  synagogue  in  the  old  dty  from 
which  thay  aWar»ad  taaaeent  and  delenseless 
Arabs  and  Arah  dweUlnga.  Tbey  have  com- 
mitasd  oountlass  other  barbaric  and  oa- 
elvUlaed  acts. 

In  splta  of  these  uuuaasijus  provocations, 
we  Arabs  of  Paleatlna  daalaia  that.  In  accord: 
ance  with  our  traditions,  we  shall  rscrclsa 
every  efltart  to  keep  oar  aoMa  struggle  on  a 
higher  plane.  Therefore.  T  exhort  the  noUe 
Arab  people  to  maintain  their  self-control 
and  restraint  and  not  to  ^aaaand  to  the  abys- 
mal depths  of  dagiadstlaa  Into  mhlch  the 
Zionists  have  sunk,  but  to  uphold  the  gkxl- 
ous  Atah  Utoato  and  their  bo-ttage  of  chivalry. 
TVs  Arabs  sr^  llberty-loTing  and  t3cd- 
fearlag  paopis  who  cherish  their  religion . 
thalr  faasOy  life  and  traditions,  the  poases- 
sloa  of  pi  Hats  pnperty,  the  right  of  private 
entMfMH.  respect  for  the  dignity  of  the 
human  ladlvtduaL  By  nature,  they  are  a 
dsaaocraUc  people.  Ttoetr  tradttlona.  sup- 
ported by  thatr  history,  bear  witness  to  thsse 
qualities.  The  Arabs  of  Palestine,  like  all 
other  peace-4o*tag  paaplas  of  the  world,  are 
Interested  only  in  the  exercise  of  their  In- 
alienable right  to  live  as  free  and  Independ- 
ent people,  and  to  have  friendly  relations 
with  all  democratic  and  peace-loving  nations. 
More  t&an  aay  othsr  paopte.  they  are  anxious 
to  put  an  end  to  thto  tragedy  In  Palestine 
and  to  establish  peace  and  order  in  the  Holy 
Land.  Psaoa,  however,  eaaaot  reign  in  that 
country  as  lo^  as  Justice  to  denied  to  lu 
rightful  Inhabitants. 

Moaairwaa  Amtw  EL-Rmsann. 

Ofwad  Jf«/t«  of  fmUsttne. 
ChMirman,  the  A-^ab  Higher  Committee. 


SmAcJ  af  DcaMcracf 

EXTOISION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  GEORGE  MacKlNNON 


or  miiiiiaa  t* 
IN  THZ  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wedne»dav.  March.  21.  194t 

Mr.  MacKinnon.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
May  K.  1946.  in  a  prim-uy  campaign 
speech  over  radk)  stallon  WTCN,  Min- 
neapoUs.  Minn..  I  discuaaed  the  critical 
problem  of  the  Buropean  countries  and 
their  future  needs.  My  speech  was  de- 
livered about  15  months  before  Secretary 
of  State  Marshall  announced  hii  plan 
for  European  recovery  which  was  the 
gcneau  of  the  bill  we  are  con&klcriag  to- 
day. In  the  course  of  my  IM*  ipwKh 
latated: 

We  must  aooor<Bngly  now  act  as  the  seed- 
bed of  victorious  4aawcraey  and  trom  this 
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win  spring  the  economic  life  of  the  peace- 
time governments  of  the  future  world.  We 
should  do  this  In  the  same  spirit  of  mutual 
helpfulness  that  we  acted  as  the  arsenal  of 
democracy  In  wartime.  But  our  contribu- 
tion will  have  a  more  lasting  effect.  It  will 
be  In  the  direct  Interest  of  world-wide  peace. 
To  do  so  will  cost  money,  but  to  not  do  so 
win  earn  us  the  undying  hatred  of  the  rest  of 
the  world  and  lead  to  future  wars.  These 
wars  would  eventually  cost  us  much  more  In 
money,  lives,  and  personal  suffering  than  our 
presently  contemplated  assistance. 

I  make  no  claim  to  being  a  prophet, 
for  a  blind  man — if  he  would  but  think 
out  the  situation — would  come  to  no 
other  conclusion  than  that  the  United 
States  would  have  to  give  assistance  If 
the  European  nations  were  to  get  back 
on  their  feet  in  our  time.  Needless  to 
say  I  will  support  this  bill.  I  endorse  Its 
high  general  objective.  At  the  same  time 
I  .share  the  doubts  of  many  that  this 
Administration  will  administer  it  effici- 
ently. They  are  famous  for  inefficient 
administration.  Why  should  we  expect 
an  efficient  administration  of  a  foreign 
WPA  when  we  could  not  get  an  efficient 
administration  of  WPA  right  here  in  our 
own  country.  In  the  present  case  the 
added  distance  will  add  difficulties — and 
the  foreign  governments  will  add  difficul- 
ties— but  it  Is  a  step  we  must  take  or 
suffer  more  dire  consequences.  Even  to- 
day the  newspapers  report  a  Russian 
propaganda  barrage  against  the  Scandi- 
navian countries — I  pray  to  the  Lord  that 
with  our  help  they  will  be  successful  in 
their  resistance  to  that  scourge. 

Likewise,  in  discussing  this  issue  in  the 
past  with  those  who  are  economy 
minded — as  I  am — I  have  pointed  out 
that  this  program  Is  less  costly  than 
would  be  a  program  of  full  military 
preparation  in  our  own  country.  On  this 
point  I  was  pleased  to  note  the  substan- 
tiating statement  of  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  appropriations  subcom- 
mittee on  the  War  Department.  Mr. 
Encel  of  Michigan,  given  in  his  forceful 
speech  on  Monday  and  which  begins 
on  page  3618  of  the  Congressional 
Record.  Read  it  if  you  have  not  done  so 
already.  There  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan,  who  is  the  best  informed  man 
In  the  United  States  on  the  cost  of  our 
Military  Establishment,  points  out  that 
we  get  10  times  as  much  defense  for 
our  money  in  the  Turkish  area  than  if 
we  were  to  assume  that  duty  ourselves 
and  that  the  Turkish  Army  of  1,000,000 
men  Is  the  equivalent  of  a  four  to  five 
million  man  Army  in  the  United  States. 
That  argument  is  unanswerable  In  this 
discussion.  He  gives  similar  figures  for 
England.  France,  Greece,  and  Belgium 
and  the  same  argument  applies  to  the 
Scandinavian  countries.  Read  that 
statement,  I  say.  if  you  would  vote  in- 
telligently on  this  matter. 

But  what  brings  us  to  this  $20,000,000,- 
000  program  of  aid  so  soon  after  we  won 
the  war?  Why  Is  It  necessary  to  Include 
military  aid?  Any  person  who  would 
look  could  envisage  the  need  for  some  aid 
of  a  relief  and  reconstruction  nature  but 
not  military  aid  of  the  proportions  here 
requested.  Well,  gentlemen,  you  know 
and  I  know  that  this  is  brought  about  by 
a  resurgent  Russia  that  is  threatening  to 
engulf  Europe  and  Asia  in  the  red  tide 


of  communism.  She  Is  able  to  do  this, 
and  we  are  required  to  act  to  the  propor- 
tions here  Involved,  because  those  in 
charge  of  our  foreign  policy  allowed  Rus- 
sia to  become  strong  while  we  became 
weak.  At  Potsdam  President  Truman 
confirmed  the  secret  Russian  aggressions 
that  were  permitted  at  Yalta  and 
Teheran.  J"hen  with  full  knowledge  of 
all  the  secret  deals  that  had  indicated 
the  aggressive  nature  of  Russia's  designs 
and  made  Russia  strong,  and  at  a  time 
when  the  American  people  were  In  igno- 
rance of  the  tremendous  aggressions  that 
our  Chief  Executive  had  sanctioned. 
President  Truman  permitted — without 
raising  his  voice — the  liquidation  of  the 
finest  army  the  world  has  ever  known. 
I  venture  to  suggest  that  this  decision 
was  his  and  not  the  unanimous  opinion 
of  his  advisers  and  history  will  someday 
so  report.  He  permitted  the  liquidation 
of  our  armed  strength  and  thus  practi- 
cally invited  the  red  tide  to  sweep  into 
Europe.  Come  November  the  slogan  will 
not  be  "He  kept  us  out  of  war"  or  "Don't 
change  horses  In  the  middle  of  the 
stream" — it  may  well  be  "He  lost  the 
peace."  Certainly,  for  those  behind  the 
iron  curtain  in  Poland  and  elsewhere 
the  peace  is  already  lost.  President 
Truman  permitted,  without  opposing, 
the  liquidation  of  our  armed  forces  at  a 
time  when  he  knew  what  strength  the 
Russians  were  given,  and  the  American 
people  did  not  know  those  facts.  He 
kept  those  facts  from  the  American  peo- 
ple. Is  It  any  wonder  that  with  such 
leadership  we  are  a  target  in  interna- 
tional affairs?  When  the  Republic  of 
Panama  has  no  respect  for  us  after  liv- 
ing off  our  bounty  for  42  years  how  can 
we  expect  Russia,  who  attacks  our  basic 
Ideology,  to  be  less  aggressive? 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  is  the  due  bill 
for  our  inept  foreign  policy.  Much  of 
the  money  is  in  the  nature  of  a  salvage 
operation — trying  to  save  the  peace.  We 
must  pay  this  bill  in  atonement  for  per- 
mitting secret  diplomacy.  We  must  pay 
the  cost  and  hope  for  a  change  in  the 
Chief  Executive  who  has  charge  of  our 
foreign  policy.  We  cannot  expect  any 
long-range  improvement  in  our  foreign 
policy  unless  we  make  a  long-range  im- 
provement in  the  man  who  has  mis- 
guided our  foreign  policy.  That  is  our 
only  hop>e  that  our  Nation  will  again  rise 
to  the  position  where  it  Is  respected  by 
foreign  powers. 


Enlistments  in  the  Armed  Services 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  A.  L.  MILLER 

or  rnxRASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  8,  1948 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Nebraska.  Mr. 
Speaker,  now  that  the  President  has 
asked  for  the  reenactment  of  the  Selec- 
tive Service  Act  and  the  adoption  of  uni- 
versal military  training  the  Congress  and 
the  people  should  have  a  clear  picture  of 
our  present  military  situation  and  our 


future  needs.  With  this  thought  In 
mind  I  wrote  the  heads  of  the  Army,  the 
Air  Force,  the  Navy,  and  the  Marine  > 
Corps,  asking  them  their  authorized 
strength,  their  present  strength,  the 
number  applying  for  enlistment  during 
the  past  year,  the  number  accepted,  the 
number  rejected,  and  the  bases  for  re- 
jections. At  the  end  of  these  remarks  I 
offer  for  the  Record  the  letters  I  have  re- 
ceived in  reply. 

It  does  seem  to  me,  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
is  an  unusually  large  number  of  appli- 
cants rejected,  particularly  in  regard  to 
the  Navy  and  Marine  Corps.  The  Navy 
reports  that  it  does  not  have  the  record 
of  applicants  before  November  1.  1947; 
just  why  I  cannot  understand.  In  the 
4  months  ending  February  29.  1948,  it 
reports  that  79,910  persons  applied  to 
enlist,  of  which  37.676  were  accepted  and 
42,034,  or  52.7  percent,  were  rejected. 
We  find  about  the  same  condition  In  the 
Marine  Corps.  During  the  year  ending 
February  29.  1948.  39.185  applied  for  en- 
listment, of  which  18.169  were  accepted 
and  21,016,  or  53.6  percent,  were  rejected. 

The  record  of  the  Army  and  Air  Forces, 
whose  recruitment  is  handled  by  one 
agency,  is  somewhat  better.  In  the  9- 
month  period  to  December  31.  1947,  232,- 
777  persons  applied  for  enlistment  of 
which  number  156.442  were  accepted  and 
76.335  or  about  33  percent  were  rejected. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  standards 
are  now  higher  for  all  branches  of  the 
armed  services  than  they  were  at  the 
beginning  of  the  last  war.  While  I  can 
appreciate  the  desire  of  these  services  to 
get  the  cream  of  the  youth  of  this  coun- 
try I  cannot  help  but  feel  there  should 
be  a  place  in  each  of, them  where  a  boy 
who  desires  to  volunteer  his  services  to 
his  country  could  serve  even  though  he 
could  not  meet  the  high  standards  how 
set  up.  A  future  war  would  require  that 
all  persons,  military  and  civilian,  would 
be  required  to  take  part.  Why  should 
not  the  military  be  required  to  take  its 
share  of  the  average  men  and  women, 
especially  when  past  experience  shows 
that  they  have  taken"  much  more  than 
their  share  of  the  doctors  and  nurses  and 
the  medical  supplies  and  equipment  of 
the  country  in  time  of  war.  It  would  be 
interesting  to  know  how  many  men  in 
uniform  are  now  performing  the  services 
of  civilians — services  that  could  as  well 
be  performed  by  men  who  do  not  meet 
the  high  standards  set  for  enlistment. 
The  armed  services  were  never  very 
happy  with  the  voluntary  enlistment 
program  set  up  by  Congress.  Does  this 
record  of  enlistment  reflect  that  atti- 
tude? 

All  the  services  have  been  notorious 
for  their  waste  of  manpower  and  money. 
If  this  country  is  confronted  by  another 
grave  emergency  it  seems  Imperative 
that  somehow  better  business  methods 
of  running  them  should  be  put  into  effect. 
I  am  sure  the  country  was  astounded 
when  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  declared 
our  defense  services  were  a  hollow  shell. 
The  people  have  a  right  to  ask  what  the 
military  has  been  doing  with  approxi- 
mately a  billion  dollars  a  month  since 
VJ-day.  This  is  almost  10  times  what 
we  spent  before  the  last  war. 
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U.088 

fiae 


m  you 

tha     authorlaad     eallatad 

€t  the  Corpa  baa  baan  aataWtahad 

8.  monry  baa  baan  aporoprlatad  for 

or  only  78;00a  <ead  ■■««.  flaeal 

ka  aetval  aAttatad  at>aa0tt  fluctu* 

day  to  day.  tha  traa  ahoam  in  tha 

tha  aaUaatad  atrcngtb  aa  oT 

very  beat  wlahaa.  I  am. 


Total 

AdmlnlatratH«  Inallglblea 

Avarag*  monthly  rejection  rata.  88  percent. 

For  your  tnfarmation.  tbc  foDowlng  ampU- 
fleatlona  of  the  above  cauaea  for  rejection  ara 
oAared: 

Phyalcal:  Vallure  to  meet  minimum  physi- 
cal reqtltraaBanta. 

FaWare  It  tart:  nuiora  %o  meet  minimum 
mental  testa. 

Pallad  to  raport:  Failed  to  report  at  cen- 
tral examining  station  for  physical  and  men- 
tal examination. 

Klopementa:  Jiapartad  to  castial  examin- 
ing station  but  dlaappaarad  prior  to  taking 
oatb  of  enllatment. 

Deeilnatlan;  Raportad  to  emtrat  aaamln- 
ing  sutloB  but  «h8la  bMag  proaaaaad  da> 
cUaad  to  go  any  ftnthar. 

R  la  regretted  that  tb«  above  tnfonnatlon 
has  been  delayed  In  reaching  yoa.  I  atnceraiy 
hope  that  tbaas  flgvraa  ar*  adafoata  for  your 


W.  X.  Rn.aT. 
O^mmml.  Umtttd  Statet 
tHrtnt  Corpa, 
I  Irarfor  «/  AaamiMwg.  Mmrme  Corpt. 
IBaelxura  (1)  I 


irwfor  Gen^mi, 

The  Adiutmnt  General. 


or  rmt  Am  Poaca. 
ftn  or  Pvauc  BauaTSoira, 
W—htngton.  March  Z$.  194» 

A.  L.  liBJJB. 

of  Mepretentmttvet. 
.  Mt"—  Thla  wtll  rater  to  your 
totters  of  March  17  and  10,  1*48  raqnaathkg 
Inforaaalloa  regawling  tha  authorlaad 
atraagth  of  the  Unitad  tIaUa  Air  Foaoa.  to- 
gatlMr  vMfe  nrtintm'  taTorMatlon 
to  appUaaata  $m  aalMaMat  tberain. 

and  rt)actlaaa  Is  not  aaalMMa  for  tha  i 

of  January,  rebruary,  and  March  of  1047. 
Ttte  Information  gliren  In  tht«  regard  per- 
tains (jnly  to  wntn  wtio  applud  fur  anllatment 
at  tha  recruit  log  atatloaa  duitag  tha  period 
Apm  1.  1*47  thrtxigta  PiBiailur  81.  1047.  aod 
duaa   aoc  ttKhida  oms  aaltilad   at   poaU, 


sUaagth  for  fiacal  year 


tellatad  Bian  .^.^. 


»7.«7t 


Toul «401.8«3 

Aaalgiied    atrcngth   aa    at   Pah.    1, 
1048: 

OAeara 47.8«B 

ftillatad    aaan 808.578 

Total. 353.143 

BaUmatad  atrangth  aa  of  Mar.   1, 
1848: 

©•cars 47.886 

Billatad    m«a 818. 


Total 804.480 

'  Mots  — By  agreamant  with  tha  Dapart- 
mant  ot  tha  Army,  the  Air  Force  port8oo  at 
the  ■ffpraead  budgetju^  funda  (or  tbc  flacal 
year  1848  IMalted  the  strength  to  875.000  of 
which  tOiXX)  are  oOcers. 

ilpp/ic«fion«.    rejeetiens,    mnd    deeUnationt, 
Apr.  J  tArougti  Dec.  31.  1947 

Army  and  Air  Foree 
Mumter      Percent 

Appllcatlona 232.777         100  00 

Acceptancea ISO.  443  B7  21 

Rejections 78.339  32  79 

Meiection  by  comae: 

Wauropayeho fi.  861 

Phyatcal 9i.0M 

Fallive  R  taat 81.886 

Total 82  711 

Failed  to  report .     2.087 

Bopamenta 4.aK) 

Dedtnatlona  ...._ 6,781 

Total 18.080 

Administrative  tnellflble.  886. 
Average  monthly  rp)action  rate,  83  percent. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Ralth  p.  Riaiaiii. 
Bngmdi€r   General.   OMAT,   Director, 
Itfttlatioe  and   IMiaon   Dtvitton, 
IHrtetoraU  of  Public  Relationj. 


Wkeoce  Our  Strenctli? 
EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


WAT  ARNOLD 


or 


IN  TBI  HOUSR  OF 


ATnm 


Thursdaw.  April  8,  1948 

Ur.  ARNOLD.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remartu  In  the  Rac- 
OKO.  I  wish  to  include  an  editorial  in  Urn 
Waii  Street  Journal  o(  Apnl  7.  enUOei 
"WbOMoe  Our  Strength?"  In  the  pres- 
ent confused  state  of  world  aflalrs.  we 
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are  likely  to  lose  sight  of  what  constitutes 
real  preparedness  rnd  real  strength  in 
the  defense  of  our  country  and  the  prin- 
ciples for  which  It  stands.  I.  therefore, 
wish  to  bring  this  article  to  the  attention 
of  every  Member  of  Congres.^.  and  all 
who  read  the  Congressional  Record: 
WMENCK  otra  arxiNOTM? 

A  prizefight  champion  needs  a  stout  right 
arm.  But  the  stoutest  arm  will  not  mnks 
him  a  champion  without  strong  legs,  endtir- 
ance,  and  an  Inner  vitality  and  resilience. 
Disaster  awalta  the  fighter  who  trains  too 
rapidly,  who  sapa  his  real  strength  to  build 
too  much  muscle.  And  when  tha  champ 
begins  'to  fade  It  Is  not  hu  right  arm  but  bia 
legs  that  go  first. 

eo  It  Is  with  nations. 

The  question  wa  aa  a  people  have  to  de- 
cide la  not  whether  the  United  States  should 
be  strong.  In  this  parlotis  world  we  must 
be.  The  question  for  decision  la  how  we  may 
beat  be  strong. 

Frealdent  Truman  and  his  military  advis- 
ers think  the  way  to  military  strength  Is 
through  a  huge  standing  Army  and  an  arma- 
ment Industry  geared  now  tor  war.  They 
think  the  way  to  be  strong  Is  to  go  now  on 
a  war  footing,  to  draft  both  men  and  re- 
sources  now  for  some  coming  battle. 

That  Is  ever  the  answer  of  military  men. 
They  plan  their  wars  In  terms  of  battles; 
they  count  the  troops,  guns,  planes,  and 
ships  on  their  chessboard  at  the  opening  and 
depend  on  these,  and  thefTr  skill  at  tactics,  to 
win  them  wars.  Since  battles  are  fought 
with  men  and  guns,  getting  a  lot  of  them 
seems  the  obvloxis  way  of  preparing  for  war. 
But  troops  and  guns,  and  even  skill  at  tactics, 
do  not  guarantee  victory.  They  are  a  neces- 
sary adjunct  to  military  victory;  they  win 
battles.  But  they  can  also  lose  wars  If  in 
acquiring  them  a  nation  pays  too  high  a 
price. 

Were  this  not  so,  the  face  of  the  world  we 
know  would  be  quite  different.  Hannibal 
chased  Roman  generals  over  half  of  Italy  for 
7  years.  Napoleon  outfought  all  his  op- 
ponents, even  Wellington,  and  turned  all 
Europe  Into  a  vast  war  machine.  Students 
of  Civil  War  tactics  study  Lee  and  Stonewall 
Jackson,  not  the  Union  generals. 

Yet,  Carthage  was  salted  Into  the  earth, 
the  Napoleonic  empire  crumbled,  and  the 
Confederacy  went  with  the  wind.  Staying 
power  born  of  economic  strength  won  the 
wars  If  not  the  battles. 

Twice  In  our  generation  a  weak  America 
plodded  through  lost  battles  to  overwhelm 
Invincible  armies  that  had  been  a  decade  or 
more  In  the  making.  Both  times  we  supplied 
the  strength  not  only  for  ourselves  but  also 
for  the  rest  of  the  world.  We  were  the  well- 
spring  of  vitality  for  all  our  allies. 

Now  the  military  men  want  us  to  prepare 
for  the  next  war  by  walking  the  road  that  Is 
already  Uttered  with  the  wrecks  of  mighty 
military  machines.  They  want  us  to  pattern 
our  planning  after  the  failures. 

We  question  that  road.  The  real  strength 
of  the  United  States.  It  seems  to  us.  Is  Its 
tremendous  vitality.  Its  reserve  power  In  the 
face  of  great  emergencies. 

Therefore,  what  adds  to  that  vitality  and 
reserve  builds  strength;  what  destroys  It 
makes  for  weakness. 

Whence  comes  that  strength?  Not  In  tha 
quantity  of  our  labor  supply,  for  In  numbers 
we  are  Inferior  to  some  weaker  nations.  Nor. 
Indeed.  In  the  quantity  alone  of  our  physical 
resources,  for  there  are  other  areas  equally 
rich,  and  some  more  so.  What  makes  us 
unique  Is  that  our  labor  Is  the  most  produc- 
tive In  the  world  and  that  we  have  developed 
the  most  efBclent  Industrial  plant  for  utiliz- 
ing the  physical  resources  we  do  have. 

The  priceless  Ingredient  in  our  society  Is 
the  discovery  that  the  freeman  Is  a  greater 
asset  to  his  community  than  the  slave.    Prom 


that  has  come  a  productivity  unequaled  in 
history  and  It  la  that  prodtictlvlty.  the  effl- 
clent  tise  of  reaourcaa,  that  haa  mada  tis 
strong. 

Now  what  tha  administration  propoaea  la 
this:  That  we  drain  off  more  than  a  million 
and  a  half  of  our  labor  force  and  compel  them 
to  take  arms;  that  we  turn  a  larga  percentage 
of  our  Indtistrtal  capacity  Into  making  gooda 
that  add  nothing  to  our  future  productive 
power;  and  that  wa  bind  our  energies  with 
continued  opprasalva  taxation  and  with  reg- 
ulations and  controls  by  an  omnipotent  gov- 
ernment.   This  la  to  make  tis  strong. 

Poaalbly  wa  cotild  atand  this  for  awhila,  as 
a  healthy  man  can  for  a  long  time  fight  a 
aapplng  dlaaasa.  A  champ  startlnj  from  par- 
foot  physical  pitch  can  abuaa  hla  body  for  a 
long  time  and  still  ba  btttar  tban  tha  naxt 
man. 

But  In  the  end  if  wa  abuaa  our  harltaga  It 
will  make  us  waakar.  aa  It  did  Oermany  and 
Japan,  as  it  will  Rtiaala,  too.  If  she  suys  on  a 
permanent  war  baals.  A  nation.  Ilka  tha 
strongest  man,  needs  a  reat  to  recuparata 
Ita  strength. 

We  need  to  be  prepared.  We  need  a  well- 
knit,  skilled  armed  force  to  offer  initial  pro- 
tection from  sudden  aggreaslon  and  to  form 
the  nucleus  of  a  mightier  force  If  war  should 
come.  But  we  should  beware  lest  too  great 
a  faith  In  arms  exhaust  the  inner  strength 
that  Is  now.  and  always  has  been,  our  real 
source  of  power. 


A  Socialist  State 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DANIEL  A.  REED 

OF  NEW  TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  April  8,  1948 

Mr.  REED  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  want  the  Record  to  show  that  no  vote 
of  mine  has  contributed  to  the  continua- 
tion of  the  socialistic  Government  of 
Great  Britain.  The  very  course  the 
Congress  has  followed  and  is  now  fol- 
lowing so  far  as  our  foreign  relations  are 
concerned,  can  lead  only  to  the  destruc- 
tion of  our  free  enterprise  system  and 
the  substitution  for  it  of  a  socialistic 
state. 

Under  leave  to  extend,  I  am  Inserting 
an  editorial  in  the  Wall  Street  Journal 
under  date  of  April  8,  1948: 

Revhtw  and  Outlook 
progression 

Britain  has  taken  another  step  In  Its  pro- 
gression toward  the  abolition  of  private  capi- 
tal and  the  free  enterprise  sjretem.  Its  gov- 
ernment now  proposes  a  capital  tax  that  la 
confiscation  with  a  vengeance. 

We  have  never  been  deluded  by  the  rosy 
theory  that  this  British  socialism  could  be 
some  middle  road  between  a  free  society  and 
complete  statism.  Once  a  community  em- 
barks on  the  way  of  state  socialism  there  is 
no  stopping  place  short  of  complete  oblivion 
for  Individual  economic  freedom.  The  ob- 
literation of  private  capital  in  England  may 
come  more  slowly  than  In,  say,  Russia,  but 
it  seems  to  be  coming  Just  as  relentlessly. 

The  taxing  power  is  the  present  Instrument 
of  destruction.  The  new  British  budget  pro- 
poses a  tax  on  investment  income  which  can 
be  greater  than  the  Income  Itself.  For  In- 
stance, a  £50.000  Investment  Income  would 
pay  the  regular  tax  of  £45.000  and  In  addition 
a  new  special  tax  of  £24,000.     In  short,  the 


government  not  only  taxea  all  the  Inveator'a 
income  but  £1S,000  bcaldes. 

In  such  an  air  private  capital  cannot  long 
exist.  What  can  will  flee.  What  cannot,  will 
be  swallowed  by  tha  8Ut«.  There  will  ba  no 
new  capital  except  what  the  State  acquire  a 
by  taxing.  And  as  privata  caplUl  dwindles 
the  State  muat  inexorably  levy  mora  and 
greater  taxaa. 

What  can  the  end  of  such  a  prograaaion  ba 
but  n  society  In  which  there  m  nothing  ex- 
cept what  belongi  to  the  BUta7 


The  Brooks  Cata 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  VITO  MARCANTONIO 

or  NEW  Toax 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RSPRI8BNTATIVI8 

Thursday.  April  8.  1948 

Mr.  MARCANTONIO.  Mr,  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  In- 
clude herein  a  statement  issued  by  the 
Provisional  Committee  for  Justice  In  the 
Brooks  Case: 

PROVISIONAL  CouuriTEx  ros    ■ 
Justice  in  the  Brooks  Case, 

Afarc^  5,  1948. 

Dear  Friend  :  On  Friday,  February  27,  1948. 
at  3:15  p.  m.,  in  the  city  of  Gretna,  La.,  Roy 
C.  Brooks,  a  decent  law-abiding  citizen  of 
this  State  and  a  long-time  member  and 
leader  of  local  309,  FTA-CIO,  was  deliberately 
murdered  In  cold  blood  by  Policeman  Alvln 
Bladsacker,  of  the  Gretna  police. 

FTA  has  Investigated  this  case  thoroughly 
and  has  found,  without  the  shadow  of  a 
doubt,  that  this  Is  th»  most  brutal  murder 
case  in  the  long  and  bloody  history  of  Negro 
murder  by  the  Gretna  police. 

The  facts  in  brief  are  this:  Roy  C.  Brocdu. 
a  Negro,  got  on  a  bus  In  Gretna  behind  a 
Negro  woman  who  had  boarded  the  bus  mis- 
takenly, inserted  her  nickel  in  the  slot  reg- 
ister and  then,  finding  that  she  was  on  the 
wrong  bus,  asked  for  the  return  of  her  nickel. 
The  bus  driver  refused,  saying  that  the  nickel 
had  gone  through  the  register  and  that  he 
could  not  return  It  to  her.  Brooks,  being 
right  behind  the  woman,  and  noting  the  in- 
cident, handed  her  his  nickel  instead  of  in- 
serting It  In  the  register  so  that  no  one  would 
be  the  loser.  This  is  common  practice  in 
such  cases.  But  the  bus  driver  challenged 
Mr.  Brooks  and  insisted  that  he  insert  a  nickel 
In  the  register.  This,  Mr.  Brooks  rightfully 
refused  to  do. 

Policeman  Alvln  Bladsacker,  on  traffic 
duty  at  the  ferry  entrance  a  few  feet  away, 
walked  over  to  the  bus  when  he  heard  the 
bus  driver's  loud  talk  and  ordered  Mr. 
Brooks  Immediately  from  the  bus.  Mr. 
Brooks  attempted  to  explain  what  had  hap- 
pened to  the  policeman  and  the  policeman 
struck  him  savagely  In  the  head  with  his 
blackjack.  He  then  proceeded  to  walk  Mr. 
Brooks,  bleeding  profusely,  to  the  Gretna 
Jail,  a  block  away.  When  half  way  to  the 
Jail,  policeman  Bladsacker,  without  any 
provocation  whatsoever  from  Mr.  Brooks  (It 
was  broad  daylight  and  hundreds  of  people 
were  walking  the  street  In  the  vicinity) 
pulled  out  his  pistol  and  very  deliberately 
murdered  Mr.  Brocks.  The  coroner's  report 
stated  that  there  were  two  bullets  In  Brooks' 
body — one  In  the  abdomen  and  one  in  the 
back — both  fired  at  close  point-blank  range. 
It  was  also  stated  that  Mr.  Brooks  was  un- 
armed. When  his  body  was  examined  he 
was  still  holding  a  bag  of  peanuts  in  one 
hand  and  his  hat  In  the  other.  The  police- 
man had  claimed  that  he  shot  In  self  defense 
when  Mr.  Brooks  pulled  a  weapon  on  him. 
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M)Uc«  man  BladMckcr  la  back  at  hla  poat 


at  the 
Tba 
FTA-C1<) 


titrrj. 


unlona 


Brotber  lood 
chalrmapi 
lyncb 
aboTc 


port  to 
Attomar 


l^nilBtana  8ea/ocxl  Workers  CouzicU  of 
haa  met  wtth  baada  of  tba  local 
at  tha  JIaUotuU  Aaaoctattop  for  tba 
t  oC  Oolarad  Paopla  and  Broth- 
at  Ratlvay  Bkmftmt  Ov  Fortcra.  aa 
wnh  npi  w>»mM  of  VMUiy  other 
Ad  organ txationa.     A  eommlttee  bos 
p.  wtth  Albvt  O'Brlan.   ITTA.   »» 
and   O    C    MiMlf  ■>.  of  tba 
of    SleaplBt    Cto    Poctaf*.    aa 
to  fight   thla  glaring   example  of 
Other  orfanlsattooa  referred  to 
rapg«Mnt>d  on  tha  conunlttea. 

■tatanm  In  helping  to 

to  juatlca?     Will  you  lisa 

!•  ofcftiHi  MailMMm  aup- 

thto  and?    Wtraa  hava  baan  sant  to 

General  Tom  Clark  and  President 

aaklnc  tbam  to  tnvaatlgata  and  taka 

IVo  repllaa  have  bean  received. 

8|nc«r«ty  youn. 

OoMmrnB  fob  Jvwrtcm 
Caax. 


liw. 

aa 


^aa«d«af  W*at  B»nk  SAACP. 


Uf 

Laws 


Laaivr 

tUftOfiAl  Dtrector  FTA-CtO. 

Brotherhood  of  Sleeping  Cmr  Portert, 
A.   A    O'BaiXM. 
tnteinational  Reprtsmtattve ,  FTA-CIO. 


X  ma| 

at  tba 


Act  of 
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■c  C«op«ratMa  AdministraHoa 


IZTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


H  )N.  CHARLES  A.  EATON 


IN  Tin  HO08K  OP  RBftCSSNTATIVES 
Thur$^W,  April  I.  t94t 

Mr.     KATON.     Ux     Speaker,     under 
ka^e  tp  extend  my  remarks  In  th<  Rsc- 
ttae  foUovinc: 

Cmiiu)  Siaiia. 
OoM^TTT**  oir  TxmDGm  Afr&na. 

Booaa  or  HMrmaaMtrrtrmmt. 

Wshin§ton.  April  7.  1U». 
Ifv  dSAi  CotxCACTTs:  The  Ccnmlttaa  on 
FOralgn  Affair*  baa  recatvad  a  great  many 
eaUa  rt^tn  Mamban  of  tha  Boom  tnqxilrtnc 
about  ^  details  of  tha  admtaiatnitton  of 
mea  Act  of  194a  The  en- 
eireular  vaa  dravn  up  with  the  intcn- 
of  mpptTtng  tba  anawen  to  tbaaa  quca- 


viaa  thia  maana  to  aand  tba  Uambers 

Information  ncardlng  further 

tt  tindar  tha  roealgn  Aaalatance 

Mt  aa  admtnlatratlva  problema  be- 

•iftrlflait 

y  jroura. 

A.  Iatow.  Ch»irm»%. 

Woomatac  OoartBATioM 


nam 
AdalntatraUon 
In  tha  Malatlao  BuUdlng. 
Avanua  and  H  BtMat  NW.. 
D  C  At  tba  praaat  %»mm  the 
only  Oo^WBinint  tclephona  llna  to  tha  build- 
ta  k  coonactlon  to  tba  guard  a  daak. 
baeutla  Sill,  txtanalon  197  It  U  not 
rat  wbathar  thla  wUl  ba  tba  panna- 
of  tha  ■ronowtr  Op. 
baaa  ««  tha 
jkax  ba  nolfai  aa  aoon  aa  tha  parma- 
felaphona    anrninwimita    hava    baan 


nant 


E  omlnatton  of  tha  Admlnlatrator  baa 
7  gona  to  tba  Scnata.     It  ta  tafa  to 


pradlet  early  conflrmatloa.  Thla  meana  that 
thara  will  ba  no  interim  administration  In 
poraoanoa  of  aectlon  104  (c>  of  the  act. 
The  Membera  can  feel  assured  that  tbera 
WUI  be  no  tmpaaaa  In  administration  siKb  as 
was  feared  by  aoma  during  tba  debataa  on 
tba  bill. 

Until  hia  own  organization  baa  been  fully 
developed,  the  Admlntatrator  will  neceaaarUy 
lukve  to  operate  by  delegation  of  authority 
to  tha  regular  agencies  of  the  Oovemmant 
or  through  the  temporary  assignment  of  soma 
paraonnel  of  tboea  agencies  to  the  BCA.  or 
both.  The  aTal^abtlity  of  personnel  and  the 
nature  of  the  administrative  problems  will 
largely  determlna  what  method  he  will  use 
In  the  initial  stafoa  In  any  event,  this  will 
have  no  critical  bearing  on  the  nature  of  the 
administration. 


Ona  of  the  initial  bMtc  daclatOM  which 
tha  Administrator  must  maka  la  wbathar  to 
concentrate  aa  many  of  the  functlona  aa  pea- 
alble  m  bis  own  abop  or  to  uae  estahUahad 
agencies  aa  far  as  possible,  aa  parmltted  by 
aacUon  111  (b)  (S>  of  the  act.  This  la  aome- 
tbtng  for  tha  Admlnlatrator  himself  to  de- 
dda  on  the  baala  of  which  will  contribute 
■Mat  to  the  efflclency  of  the  program.  In 
any  eaaa.  It  may  b«  expected  that  tha  pro- 
wlll  raqulre  the  employment  of  about 
.  to  aarva  in  the  United  Statea 
and  approadmataly  400  to  aervc  overacaa. 

A  key  to  the  succeaa  of  the  program  will. 
Of  couna.  ba  tba  quality  of  personnel  If  any 
thooaanda  of  letters  from  applicants  have 
alraaily  bean  racalred.  Persons  of  varlotis 
ttftonu  will  be  required,  including  clerks, 
aecratarlaa.  atatlatlciana.  engineers,  and  abora 
all  pwaoaa  wMh  practical  buatncaa  exparlenea. 
particularly  In  matters  of  supply.  Tbera 
will  ba  openings  for  100  qualified  individuals 
for  aanrloa  In  the  United  States,  to  be  hired 
without  regard  to  the  provisions  of  the  Claaai- 
Ccat'.iin  Act.  I.  a.  78  may  be  paid  up  to  tba 
limit  of  aalarlaa  aataW^had  lader  tbe  Classi- 
flcatlon  Act  without  i^proval  of  the  Civil 
Berrlca  Coaamtaaloa.  and  96  may  be  paid  up 
to  %XMJUOn  par  yaar.  anployaea  acr? tng  over- 
aaaa  will  be  given  tba  apacial  advantagea  cf 
status  In  tbk  Porelgn  Brrrlce.  Thla  meana 
that  top  aalarlea  for  a  limited  number  will 
rim  aa  high  aa  approximately  $13,000  per 
year  with  additional  allcwancaa  for  ovaraaaa 
living  aipanaaa. 

Wo  Intartm  amployment  la  planned.  Por 
tba  bnef  initial  period  paaonaal  of  tha  ea- 
tabUabad  dapartmenu  and  aganctca  of  tba 
Oorammant  will  ba  uaed.  Tba  hiring  of  a 
parmanant  ataff  will  ba  deferred  until  tba 
aaaln  organlaational  problema  of  tba  program 
hava  shaken  down.  In  the  maaattma  tha 
Department  of  State  is  accepting  applica- 
tions for  employment.  These  will  all  be  for- 
warded to  tba  Bconomlc  Cooparatlon  Admin- 
istration. Individuals  Intereatcd  in  applying 
for  a  poBition  and  daairing  to  mall  tbair  ap- 
In  aa  aarly  aa  poaalbla  abould  sand 
to  llr.  Arch  K.  Jaan.  Cblaf.  Dtvlaion  of 
•1,  Oapartmant  of  StaU.  Washington 
35.  D.  C.  Tboaa  wbo  are  Intareatad  in  ap- 
plying for  Juba  and  daaire  personal  Inter- 
▼iawa  abould  ba  referrad  to  Mr  Lewis  B.  Pul- 
arilar,  Diviaion  of  Paraoonal.  Dapartmant  of 
StAte.  Room  IIS.  Walker -Johaaon  Building, 
17S4  New  Tork  Avenue  NW..  Waahmgton. 
D.   C,   talepbooa   Rapublic   MOO.  aztanalon 


wbo  may  wlah  to  i 
quallflad  persona  for  ptaaM  IB  tbt 
mi^t  ]uat  aa  wall  wait 
Admlnlatrator  baa  appointad  an  Mrtrt- 
aat  tar  Adminiatralkm  and  nraminal.  In 
any  avant.  tba  Adartalalrator  wOl  probably 
not  be  able  to  give  personal  attention  to  aucb 
applicationa  for  a  mattar  of  a  few  waata.  Aa 
aoon  aa  an  aaiirtaBt  for  Adminlatiatluii  and 

will  ba  notiflad  of  hla  aama  and  bow  ba  may 
ba  raacbed. 


In  tba  initial  stage  tba  program  wUl  con- 
alst  of  keeping  tba  relief  stipply  lines  filled. 
The  recovery  aspects,  which  are  Intended  to 
raaliaa  tba  full  objectlvca  of  the  program,  will 
ba  developed  later.  Before  the  Admlnlsxa- 
tor  can  develop  these,  ba  must  la)  get  hla 
organisation  set  up.  (b)  get  his  appropria- 
tions, and  Id  complete  the  basic  asreemtnta 
with  tha  participating  nations.  The  bialc 
agraaaaanU  will  be  different  from  country  to 
country.  They  muat  ba  negotiated  with  tba 
greatest  care  to  Inaura  oompliaoce  with  tba 
objacUvea  laid  down  by  Congreas.  It  waa 
obvUxialy  Impossible  to  commence  Uuaa 
negotiations  until  Congreaa  bad  laid  d-jwn 
tba  final  policy  lu  the  confereuao  report. 
Pending  the  completion  of  these  agrecmcnta, 
oper.-xtions  will  be  carried  forward  under 
Interim  letters  of  Intent,  as  authorized  by  tbe 
act.  Tbe  draft  of  tbaae  letten  waa  appmved 
by  tbe  President  on  April  5,  1948. 

paocvaucxirr  tnraaa  acA 

It  U  evident  that  relief  Itama  will  be  pro- 
on  a  quarterly  t>aaia.  The  recovery 
will  be  planned  on  a  long-term  baaia. 
Actual  procurement  of  recovery  Itema  arill  be 
deferred  until  the  above  Indicated  stepa  have 
all  l>een  completed.  Members  of  the  pvbllc 
who  are  tntereated  in  participating  In  thla 
phase  of  the  program  can  ba  laaiurec  on 
that  point. 

In  the  act  Congreaa  apecified  the  mazlomm 
pr<ictlcable  use  of  normal  trade  channels  In 
the  execution  of  the  program.  It  shoulil  ba 
understood  that  the  Admlntatrator  Is  not  go- 
ing to  assume  responsibility  for  determl;ilng 
the  Initial  needs  of  recovery  supplies  oc  for 
their  procurement.  The  initial  steps  wVI  be 
up  to  the  participating  countrlea  tbemailvea 
and  wlH  be  taken  by  the  agenctea  which  taoaa 
countrlea  eatablish  after  the  basic  agreementa 
have  been  worked  out.  The  Administrator 
wtll  aerre  aa  a  screening,  reviewing,  and  ap- 
proving authority,  not  aa  a  procurlnf  agent. 
This  Is  aa  Item  of  Information  that  m  gbt 
well  be  poaNd  on  to  thoae  buaincaa  organ  lea- 
tiona  wbo  ar«  Intereatad  la  partleipatlni;  in 
tha  program.  It  la  aaUa^ated  that  Ameri- 
can buMneaa  will  operate  through  Its  normal 
outlata  abroad  and  not  through  any  new  bu- 
reaucracy establlahed  under  the  prograea. 

luavcnon  or  PoaiAL  aana 
Tba  poaalbla  reduction  of  aome  poatal  rates 
for  ahlpanant  of  relief  paekagaa  abroad  will 
be  deferred  for  tbe  time  being.  This  reduc- 
tion cannot  be  accompllahed  until  tbe  Ad- 
ministrator has  aaUbUsbed  bU  organization. 
Aftar  that  It  wUl  ba  neceaaary  for  the  Ad- 
ministrator and  hla  aubordinataa  ( a  i  to  work 
out  tbe  detaila  with  tha  participating  ccun- 
trlaa.  and  (b)  to  reach  an  agreement  «ltb  the 
Poet  OSca  Department  regarding  ratea  and 
regulations  on  the  dome.itlc  postage  aapacta. 
Tba  rate  reducilona  which  will  be  realised 
will  be  aaaounced  by  the  Poat  OOce  Depart- 
BMnt  aa  aoon  aa  tbe  arrangemenu  are  com- 
pleted. MeanwbUe  It  should  be  emphasised 
that  tbe  rate  reduotlooa  will  be  authorised 
only  on  relief  paefeagae  being  aent  to  coun- 
trftaa  participating  In  tbe  program  on  a  grant 
baMa  and  to  the  waatem  sonea  of  Germany 
and  Trieste.  Tha  oountrtaa  wUl  he  epedfl- 
oally  anumarated  when  tha  Poat  OfBce  De- 
partment announces  the  rate  reduction. 


A  New  Era  in  Coal  Tedmolofj 

EZTXNSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANCIS  CASE 

or   aOlTTH    OAKOTS 

Df  Tint  HOUSX  OP  RBPRBSENTATTVES 

Friday,  February  27. 1948 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.    Under 
permission  of  the  House,  I  place  In  the 
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RtcoRD  this  very  important  paper  which 
is  related  to  my  bill,  H.  R.  2161,  on  syn- 
thetic liquid  fuels  recently  passed  by  the 
House: 

A  Nrw  Eka  Df  Co&L  Tkchnolckt 

(By  Prof.  8.  W.  Hcx^kett.  Iowa  Wesleyan  Col- 
lege,   Mount    Pleasant,    presented    at    the 
annual  meeting  of  the  American  Associa- 
tion   for    the    Advancement    of    Science, 
December  2«,  1947,  at  Chicago.  Dl.) 
ClvUlzation.  if  measured  by  man's  ability 
to  supply  hla  wants,  may  be  mathematically 
ezprMaed  In  terms  of  man's  ra*e  of  consrmp- 
tlon  Of  power — the  life-blood  of  Industry. 

In  spite  of  the  glamorou.s  promises  of 
atomic  energy  In  which  we  al.  pla  our  ulti- 
mate hopes,  our  Nation's  immediate  future 
planning  for  economic  stability  must  inev- 
itably be  based  upon  a  highly  developed 
program  of  better  utilization  of  coal.  The 
recent  war  was  ample  warning  of  the  calam- 
itous risks  Involved  in  dependence  upon 
petroleum. 

Modern  trends  in  fuel  utilization.  Including 
rocket  and  turbine  propulsion,  Dieeel  motor 
power,  oil  heat,  pulverized  coal  fuels,  lique- 
fied gaseous  fuels  and  synthetic  gasoline  or 
motor-fuels,  show  a  rapid  acceleration  to- 
ward completely  disguised  forms  of  coal 
energy. 

The  early  mastery  of  the  chemical  and 
technological  problems  In  the  way  of  speedy 
development  of  the  modified  coal  Industry 
Is  doubtless  one  of  the  most  crucial  tasks 
facing  scientists  today. 

It  waa  the  acknowledgment  of  this  situa- 
tion and  the  growing  realization  that  liquid 
fuel  from  coal  must  become  an  Important 
factor  In  our  national  security  that  led  Con- 
greaa In  1944  to  pass  the  synthetic  fuels 
bill  authorizing  the  large-scale  research  pro- 
gram m  synthetic  liquid  fuels  which  Is  now 
under  way.  Some  $30,000,000  have  already 
been  allotted  to  the  program. 

According  to  the  annual  Mineral  Yearbook, 
the  consumption  of  crude  oil  Increased  In 
this  country  from  3  gallons  per  capita  in  1900 
to  425  gallons  In  1940,  with  a  far  higher  fig- 
ure than  that  ever  since. 

During  the  first  7  months  of  this  year 
(1947)  over  400,000  new  oll-burnlng  furnaces 
were  Installed  In  homes  for  domestic  heating 
in  this  country,  and  the  figure  has  since  In- 
creased at  such  a  rapid  rate  that  a  stop  limit 
had  to  be  placed  on  tbe  number  of  oil  custo- 
mers, 

TREND  TO  LIQtJU)  FtJILS 

According  to  oil  company  reports  In  the 
decade  up  to  1943  (untU  war  even  further 
over-emphasized  the  natural  trends)  oil  con- 
sumption for  heating  purposes  had  Increased 
over  300  percent.  During  that  decade  30  per- 
cent cf  all  fuel -oil  consumption  was  for 
domestic  heat,  the  highest  of  any  market  for 
petroleum  products  at  that  period. 

Even  back  In  1940  over  40  percent  of  tbe 
products  from  crude  pertroleum  were  burned 
to  produce  heat  other  than  motor-fuel  heat. 

Likewise,  the  motor-dlstlllate  fuel  demand 
of  the  Diesel  type  thus  far  this  season  Is  con- 
siderably more  than  20  percent  over  the  de- 
mand of  last  year,  according  to  oil  company 
atatlstlca. 

Furthermore,  the  Increasing  demand  for 
fuels  for  gas  turbines  now  coming  Into  prom- 
inence In  aviation  and  other  high-speed 
locomotion  (which  fuels  are  chiefly  kerosene 
or  gasoline)  Is  giving  rise  to  another  demand. 

In  spite  of  the  low  efficiencies  obtained 
tbtis  far  from  coal,  the  cost  of  coal  energy. 
as  given  In  the  Minerals  Yearbook  Is  never- 
theless only  one-third  the  cost  of  Diesel  fuel 
energy,  being  (in  1945)  13  cents  per  million 
British  thermal  units,  as  against  39  cents  per 
million  British  thermal  units  for  the  latter. 
(This  was  figuring  coal  at  M  per  ton  of 
13.000  British  thermal  units  per  pound 
rating.) 


Most  of  the  coals  of  tbe  area  covered  by 
the  report  herewith  sold  for  less  than  half 
of  that  figure. 

And  yet,  with  proper  utilization,  this  cost 
ratio  may  easily  be  cut  still  further  into  half. 

TVTL    aESZX\'ES    Or    THI    UNrTED    STATES    OF 
AMERICA 

The  Bituminous  Coal  Institute  of  Wash- 
ington. D.  C.  states  that  roughly  340,000 
square  miles  of  continental  United  States 
of  America  (or  11  percent  of  our  total  area) 
contains  coal,  representing  approximately 
half  of  the  world's  proven  supply  of  that 
fuel.  Our  coal-bearing  lands,  they  state, 
exceed  In  area  the  total  combined  areas  of 
England,  Ireland,  and  France,  or  of  Germany, 
Austria,  and  part  of  Italy.  (Cf.  Chemical 
Engineering,  April  1947.  p.  130,  charts  of  fuel 
reserves.  Bureau  of  Mines  data.) 

Dr.  W.  E.  Wrather,  of  the  United  States 
Geological  Survey,  has  stated  that  98.8  per- 
cent of  all  our  national  fuel  reserves  He  In 
our  coals,  while  shale  oil  rates  second  as  a 
resource  at  0.6  percent,  natural  gas  XiAid 
at  a  trifle  over  0.2  percent,  and  petroleum  at 
less  than  0.2  percent  of  our  national 
resources. 

The  total  proved  reserves  of  petroleum  are 
about  one-twelfth  of  what  we  consumed  last 
year   (1946). 

What  is  the  significance  of  this  fact?  As 
Insurance  against  the  shortage  of  all  types  of 
fuels,  gaseous,  liquid,  or  solid,  we  must  look 
ahead  to  coal. 

Dr.  Wrather  placed  the  estimated  reserves 
of  Iowa  alone,  the  lowliest  member  of  the 
central  group,  at  over  30,000,000.000  equiva- 
lent tons,  or  enough  at  the  present  rate  of 
Iowa's  production  to  last  her  over  10.000 
years. 

(The  terms  "billion"  and  "trillion"  are  used 
here  a«  In  United  States  of  America  and 
France,  but  not  as  in  Britain.) 

Further  scrutiny  of  the  geologist's  figures 
shows  that  by  far  the  greater  proportion  of 
these  reserves  lies  within  our  Midwest  areas, 
where  the  coals  are  of  the  high-volatile  class 
of  bituminous  coal,  mainly,  and  of  sub- 
bltumlnous  and  Ugnltlc  varieties. 

PROPERTIES     or     mCH-VOLATILE     COALS 

Considering  the  properties  of  these  blgh- 
volatlle  bituminous  coals,  we  note  that  In  the 
everyday  consumption  a  high  percentage  of 
their  actual  British  thermal  unit  value  is 
wasted.  When  fed  on  fires,  these  coals  distill 
quickly  without  oxidation,  their  rapid  vapor- 
ization holding  down  the  temperattire  below 
the  kindling  point  of  the  gaseous  products: 
BO  the  rich,  hlgh-calorled  volatUes,  most  of 
which  are  Invisible,  dash  out  and  up  the  flues 
before  they  can  be  Ignited. 

StTMMART   or   MODERN    METHODS   OF  COAL 
LTILIZATION 

The  major  procedures  being  employed  to- 
day for  better  utilization  of  coals  are: 

1.  High-temperature  carbonization. 

2.  Low-temperature  carbonization. 

3.  Hydrogenatlon   process   of   liquefaction, 

4.  Flscher-Tropscb  synthesis  of  gases  Into 
liquid  fuels. 

6.  Underground  gasification  of  coal  (In  ex- 
perimental stage) . 
6.  Atomized  coal  burning. 

(1)  The  first  process  alms  at  production  of 
metaillurglcal  coke,  chiefly,  and  to  some  ex- 
tent manufacture  of  fuel  gases. 

(2)  The  second  process  Is  scarcely  known 
In  this  country  today,  but  will  be  discussed 
in  this  paper  later  because  of  its  Importance. 

(3)  The  Berglus  process  of  hydrogenatlon 
of  a  coal-paste  mixture  with  some  of  the  tar- 
oU  residues  from  previous  batches,  uses  high 
pressure  and  a  temperature  around  800*  P. 
to  produce  the  first  stage,  there  being  two 
stages  In  the  final  production  of  liquid 
fuels.  It  produced  the  main  source  of  syn- 
thetic liquid  motor  fuel  for  Germany  dtirlng 
the  late  war,  and  has  been  Improved  upon 
materially  at  the  synthetic-fuels  branch  of 
the  Bureau  of  Mines  plant  at  Louisiana,  Mo., 


tutll  the  yields  are  now  about  twice  what 
they  were  in  Germany. 

(4)  The  Flscher-Tropscb  syntheaia  usee 
fuel  gases,  either  such  as  water  gas,  or  nat- 
ural gas,  or  coal  gas,  or  gas  from  underground 
gaaiflcation  of  organic  materials,  causing 
them  to  combine  under  great  pressures  at 
relatively  low  temperature  to  form  liquid 
fuels.  Catalysts  must  be  used,  as  in  every 
process,  to  obtain  satisfactory  yields. 

(5)  Underground  gasification  alms  to  elim- 
inate costs  of  mining,  transportation,  labor 
troubles,  costs  of  equipment,  etc.,  and  to 
utilize  fuel  seams  too  thin  to  mln'i. 

(ft)  As  to  atomlzed-coal  burning,  already 
locomotives  to  be,  powered  by  jwwdered-coal- 
burnl.ag  turbines,  have  made  the  headlines 
and  are  destined  to  set  a  new  era  In  locomo- 
tive power,  many  scientists  believe.  These 
modern  giganiic  power  plants  on  wheels  can 
handle  virtually  any  grade  or  type  of  coal, 
and  process  It  directly  on  the  locomotive. 
They  operate  without  water,  and  with  very 
little  oil.  with  a  thermal  efficiency  of  25.8 
percent  of  the  thermal  energy  of  the  coal,  ac- 
cording to  Dr.  John  I.  YeUott.  research  di- 
rector in  charge  of  the  Innovation,  a  project 
of  the  locomotive  development  committee. 
Bituminous  Coal  Research,  Inc. 

POWDERED  COAL   FOR   HEATING   AND  BTEAM 
PRODUCTION 

If  anyone  were  In  any  doubt  as  to  the  great 
effectiveness  of  pulverized  coal  burners  as 
being  used  today  In  rapidly  Increasing  num- 
bers for  major  power  sources  and  heating 
plants,  let  him  only  visit  such  a  plant  as  that 
which  heats  the  Stale  Capitol  Building  of 
Iowa  with  Iowa  hlgh-volatUe  (low-grade) 
coal;  only  be  careful  when  you  peer  through 
the  opening  In  the  wall  of  the  furnace  at  the 
white-hot  ball  of  fire,  lest  you  singe  all  the 
hair  off  your  head  and  eyebrows.  The  heat 
Is  terrlflc. 

OTHER      INVESTIGATIONS      WITH      HIOH-VOLATILS 
COALS 

These  high-volatile  coals  were  also  studied 
to  ascertain: 

(a)  Their  amenability  to  liquefaction,  and 

(b)  The  feasibility  of  better  utilization  by 
other  techniques,  such  as  low-temperature 
carbonization. 

Samples  were  requested  from  every  coal 
mine  In  Iowa  known  to  have  been  productive 
during  the  war,  and  were  subjected  to  var- 
ious methods  of  processing  including  car- 
bonization, liquefaction,  alkylation,  pulver- 
ization burning  and  various  methods  not 
classified  under  any  standard  procedures. 

Of  all  types  of  solid  fuels  of  whatever  char- 
acter, from  anthracite  to  peat,  only  one  of 
the  entire  lot  could  be  said  to  be  made  suit- 
able for  all  six  of  the  modern  methods  of 
better  coal  utilization  Itemized  above.  And 
that  one  type  Is  the  hlgh-volatUe  coal,  typi- 
fied by  the  coals  of  Iowa  and  the  Mississippi 
Valley  areas.  Thla  lowest  In  rank  of  coali 
proved  to  be  the  moat  versatile  of  the  lot 
when  It  came  to  being  worked  over  into  all 
the  various  modern  disguised  forms  of  gaa- 
eous.  liquid,  or  atomized  fuels.  Here  waa 
a  bit  of  Irony— the  lowest  in  rank  became  tba 
noblest  In  service. 

BT7MMAXT  OF  CHAKACTZK  OF  HIGH  VOLATaS 
COALS  OF  THIS  AREA 

A  compositing  of  all  Iowa  samples 'tested 
on  a  dry  basis  showed:  41.7  percent  volatile. 
42.9  percent  fixed  carbon,  15.4  percent  ash, 
and  sulfur  about  5  percent. 

RESXTLTS   OF  TESTS   ON   LOW-TZMPXRATTTXX 
CARBONIZATION 

Of  all'  the  various  procedures  applied  to 
these  coals  as  mentioned  above,  low-tempera- 
ture dry-distlllatlon  seemed  to  give  tbe  best 
data  on  the  coAl's  constituent  ingredients 
and  their  affinity  to  the  mother  matrix  or 
coal  structure. 

A  much  shorter  period  of  time  and  a  much 
lower  temperature  are  found  to  be  required 
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Mtli-vohrtn*  eoKls  than  th*  hici>* 


lamparatur*  and  abort  tlm*  of 

ir*  lad«*d  •  far  cry  from  the  11«  to 

partocto    at    t«mp*ratur«a    b«7ond 

•mptoy*d  In  tnduatrlal  cok*  or  f«a 

toflay. 

be  Ralnad  fef  any  iueb  pro- 

eC  beatinf  or  aueh  high  t*m- 

wh*a  appUad  to  th*a*  blgh-votatll* 


Thia  irould  IndteaU  that  If  r*tarta  could 
aa  to  cltmlnat*  Internal 
Oi  volaiU}*  matertal  and  at  th* 
tfaUvw  a  fgjparatur*  of  600*  to 
to  tiM  aalliB  OMOa  wttbln.  aeveral 
tt  ooal  eofold  b*  carbonized  in  the 
Urn*  an  1  «nii  th*  boat  now  being  required 
ilagl*  batch. 
Logtci  lly.  th*  "»«««"«■"*'  practical  carbon- 
isation temperature  may  t>e  regarded  aa  at 
th*  upftr  limit  at  th*  pU«Uc  range,  which 
In  the  (aa*  of  tbCM  Iowa  ooala  was  InTarU- 
blT  b«lo  r  Sao*  C.  •■«  tfgaanllj  naarcr  4S0*  C. 
Thte  p  further  ata oartr>ted  by  the  very 
of  th*  gaaooua  product* 
ll^tMB  thaac  H-V  coal*.  A  few  Inches 
away  fr-m  th*  red-hot  retort,  the  Iron  con- 
duit ptf  aa  are  ao  cod  the  belp*ra  bold  tbclr 
banda  ^n  them  with  acarc«ly  no  Mna*  of 
warmth.  Kv«n  p*aa  or  w*«da 
ToTrad  |wtid«B<»  Ouui  this;  and 
hIgh-grAd*  coala  requiring  high  tempera  - 
ma*  or  ovw^  for  dIrttUatton.  ytaM  •••- 
I  of  a  MftL  mtmimtvA  tMap*rature 
of  aaaf  u  oa«la.  th* 
lur*  curv*  acarcvly  ahnwa  any  Itvtl- 
iBg  off  t  r  break  al  all  al  th*  pta«Uo  Ump*r«- 
b*   nn«),  HiiKiMm   greater 
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100  to  Ijam  imtah   thermal 

c«Me  foot  *•  atilwit  Um  than  600 

•ttlwtttaM. 
nthf   tho  MgbCBlglBff  toaiv«vatur* 
fnvanMa  to  th*  produc- 
watar  gaa  or  th*  doeompoaltloo  of 
compounds  preaent  In  th*  coal. 
notable  characteristic  of  th*  Tola* 
raa  th*  ht«h  yl*ld  of  tart,  oils, 
I    «h«    Mgh    Brltiah-thermal- 
of  tto*  taa. 

product*   ytaldMl   a   T*ry 

Jcal    CQBatttwnti    sottly 
ba  our  Induatrta*  today. 

liquors  ran  around  900  pounds  per 

10  to  80  pounds  from  Indua- 

oparatlooa.     It   la  a  well-known 

tar  yMd*  of  any  given  eoal  are  ▼•ry 

av«nMiy  piupuill— I  to  earboolaa- 

t*i  uperature*.  wMeh  atoOVBt*  for  tbla 

lilghar  yl*ld  of  raltiahl*  by-product 


tndPthf  rm\r  energy  I*  r>qtHyoi  M  rol*a*«  th*      goiiMtd 
lr.^l,,tii^     ..)m*   nf   thI*   hlghgf  iMilltmiH  /UtftM 


MazhBum  tar  yteid*  must  of  eours*  there- 
fore b*  at  a  t«to|Nrature  do**  to  th*  Initial 
daoompoaltlon  point,  cr  Initial  plastic  t*m- 
parature:  this.  In  th*  case  of  low-volatu* 
to  generally  above  600'  C  .  rather  than 
000*  C.  aa  with  the**  coals. 

LOW-TSMraSTVaS    COKI 

eoln  from  the**  low»ta»p»tur* 
evboolaattons  of  high-volatil*  eoal  ta  *x- 
eeedlngiy  light,  porous,  clesn,  eaally  handled 
either  by  hand  or  mechanically,  do**  not  d*- 
twiorau  out  in  the  weather,  lights  almoat 
with  an  ordlnaiy  natch,  and  burns  freely 
with  a  clean.  MMkeleas,  free-burning  hot 
glow,  with  Ice*  teMtoncy  to  leave  unburncd 
carbon  in  th*  r«aktUM  than  higher  temp*ra- 
ture  coke  It  Is  very  active  chemically,  com- 
pared with  other  free  forms  of  carbon,  being 
resdily  and  faaalbty  activated  to  a  high 
degree. 

As  a  source  of  heat  for  fireplace*,  rural 
hooMB.  forgea.  water- beaters,  ur  for  making 
blue-gas  or  pulverized  fuel.  It  Is  Ideal.  Re- 
gardlaaa  of  Its  sulfur  or  ash  content.  It  In- 
varubiy  firoduccs  the  same  tjpt  of  white- 
hot  ball  of  nre  obtained  from  the  powdered 
ooal  lt**U.  Uavlng  only  a  dustllk*  ftuory  resi- 
due at  the  base  of  the  atack. 

Thla  coke  also  releaaea  a  larger  portion  of 

tu  laaprtooocd  g than  hlfh-t*mp*ratur* 

cok*.  sliowli^  a  r*l*Uv*Iy  low«r  pereentage 
of  such  gaaca  raaldually  In  ita  porae.  In  spit* 
of  the  lower  temperature  and  time  of  car- 
bonisation. Thta  la  in  k**p4ng  with  Its  better 
activating  propertlaa. 

The  higher  the  temperatur*  ol 
tkm.  the  mor*  denae.  leaa  porous, 
ttvs.  and  leaa  feasibly  activated  Is  the  coke 
product. 

■ngland  has  the  largaat  Inw-temperature 
eok*  plant  In  th*  world,  and  Oarmany  had 
to  Increase  her  low-tempcratur*  production 
ot  coke  flvefoM  in  an  endeavor  to  meet  th* 
increaard  dstoaads  for  this  fuel.  »Mh 
planu  are  very  •oduaon  throughout  ■URfM 
wbere  the  ilMwaad  for  thla  fuel  always  •>• 
c**da  Um>  tiippiy.  As  0«r  ova  tMOdMs  and 
furcau  wan*  in  iMuidgMiHy.  «•  llMU  in- 
evitably And  Ibis  to«-t*mp*r*iure  cok*  a 
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lu  Mnoh*  waaut. 

ol  fuel  uilltM* 


vow  malar  lata  Uw 
UMhMiriM    yaiht 


(di  fVoduoiMM  ot  •  hHk  Vriitsh'tbermai. 
unit  fitsl  gas  M  law  Mat 

(sl  Fsctmy  of  handlliktf.  OM  OUbUllneM 
and  lesa  risk  uf  apoulansuus  MMUHiatlot)  or 
deiertoratluu  In  storage. 

(f)  Low -cost  domeatle  fuel  for  fir*plae« 
or  stoves,  etc.  (forgea.  water  heaters). 

Low-temp*rature  carbonisation  directly 
at  th*  mln*a  and  distribution  of  the  gassous 
fuels  over  long  dtstamus  through  pipe  lines 
Is  practiced  extenatvely  in  Oermany.  largely 
b«caus*  of  th*  high  demand  for  both  th*  gas 
and  th*  coke.  The  ttvefold  incrc***  In  th* 
industry  shows  the  practicability  of  this 
method  of  proceaalng  coal  for  better  utilisa- 
tion. Already  large  Industrial  concerns  In 
this  country  are  considering  th*  poealbllltlee 
of  ^*%«*«g  their  own  fuel  gaa  at  the  mlnea 
and  piping  or  bottling  It  for  aa*  In  their 
plants. 

AanJTT   TO   UQTTSrACnOM   OF    HICK 


With  regard  to  sasBabtttty  to  llquef  actk>n 
th*  following  basic  premises  have  baan  es- 
tabUshsd: 

( 1 )  Bank  of  fuel  prores  indgnlAeaat  whcr* 
ttqustmttton  is  coaesmad.  Lignite,  peat, 
wood,  sonBatalks.  or  wen  wasda  may  acrr*  as 
raw  materials  for  th*  manufactur*  of  liquid 
syntheUc  fuel. 


(S)  Blgh-volatlle  coals  exhibit  far  greater 
susceptibility  to  chemical  reactions  and 
asDanahlUty  to  Uquefactlon  than  low-volatU* 
coala. 

(3)  When  they  react  they  do  so  with  less 
exothermic  nxanlfeetationa  or  wast*  of  energy. 

(4)  Their  hydrogen  content  te  in  higher 
ratio  to  th*  carbon,  ranking  them  in  this  re- 
spect noar«r  to  th*  p*trol*um  fu*ls  than  low> 
volatile  coals. 

(5)  They  produce  a  high  Brltlah -thermal* 
unit  fu*l-gas.  suitable  for  either  Flscher- 
Tropech  synthesis  or  for  direct  Indtutrlal  and 
domestic  utUliatlon. 

CAssoM  TO  MTsaoasw  aATios  or  xowa  comos 

Inasmuch  aa  about  15  percent  of  Iowa  coals 
ta  wast*  (ash)  w*  thua  hav*  from  ICO  parts 
of  ooal  on  a  dry  basis:  16  parte  waste.  6  paru 
hydrogen  (to  7  percent  In  some  casea),  80 
parte  carbon  (fixed  and  volatile). 

Thla  80-to-8.  or  10-to-l.  ratio  of  C  to 
H  would  cofisspond  to  the  formula  In  a  defi- 
nite eo^puuad  of  about  C.H,  if  it  were  hap- 
pily possible  to  bare  the  coal  structure  In 
such  a  set-up. 

Good  gasoline  shows  a  C/H  ratio  of  about 
86  to  16  percent,  with  no  waate.  It  would 
correspopd  approximately  to  the  ratio  In  th* 
oompoond  nonane.  C.^,. 

In  talKilatcd  form  these  ratloa  stand  ap- 
proximately thus: 

Coal:  80  to  6.  or  16  to  1.  or  «8  to  3. 

Motor  fueU:  38  to  6.  or  17  to  3.  or  S.6  to  1. 

The  16-to-l  ratio.  Inatead  of  a  mere  6H  to 
I.  as  In  quality  Lquld  fuels,  leaves  a  carbon 
excess  of  about  two-thirds  of  the  total  car- 
bon content  of  the  coal,  which  means  that 
there  la  only  about  enough  hydrogen  preaent 
in  eoal  to  llqtjefy  cne-thlrd  of  tbe  cariMm 
preaent.  leaving  a  baiance  of  two-thirds  of 
80  pereant  (or  about  63  p*re*nt  of  original 
coal's  walght)  as  resldu*  of  char  or  cok*,  If 
w*  wets  to  attempt  to  liquefy  coal  by  mvsns 
Qt  ODly  its  oem  iiydrmen. 

In  the  Berfttts  pre  esse  of  bydfOfnaMda. 
over  60  pe.cent  of  the  ikpsois  of  the  ftie) 
prtxiuct  ob'^aUied  orlginatee  In  the  cr>at  of 
the  hydrugen  Itself,  and  that  It  must  be  as* 


Ths  qtitottob  arises,  should  not  grtater  at* 
taniMM  bo  fivoa  lo  NManb  ibto  a  luooosstul 
aybtlMolo  01  Um  oM-iblrd  el  tbo  oeot'i  car- 
iMi  wblob  lis  own  bydiufcu  is  •abaIMs  uf 
UmtUylAgf 

Ihaamurh   M  OArbOd   >  ceit   »1WA|I 

bo  uuudod  w  f<M4  odvH^..^-  »i»d  ooaI  li 
M  obiibdani  and  rbcaf,  Is  ihs  atian^i  |o 
hrdrogen^lo  Ibc  M*portoitl  earbuu  lurplui 

JuailRsdf 

IT  the  llqilliiaUgB  OOMi  bO  OOMlMlOi  OB 
a  baai.  .If  utllMdi  OBly  ttMM  OIIO«lblHl  tMlMl 

provuiss  the  M  to  II  ra*to  srugnt  in  an 
ultimata  prodtict,  ws  would  have  the  fol« 
lowmff  ibsdrctloal  possibility  of  coal  yield: 
Per  100  parts  flf  dry  eoal  (of  Iowa  grad*) : 
M  parts  carbon  surplua,  16  paru  wast*,  8S 
parts  syntbatle  liquid  fuel  (of  20  carbon  to 
8  hydrog*n). 

Th«s*  eonsldsratlons  led  to  attempu  to 
syntfasslas  Iowa  coal  by  lu  own  fuel  gasss, 
leaving  an  sacsss  of  carbon  or  char.  An 
attempt  was  mad*  to  utUla*  th*  great  ad- 
sorpuve  power  of  alomiasd  coal  partlclss  at 
the  temperature  of  Incipient  decompoaltlon 
or  plasticity,  and  their  reactivity  at  that 
same  temperature. 

One  of  the  moet  hopeful  procedures  so  far 
la  to  Inject  a  mixture  of  the  atomized  coal 
together  with  some  of  the  low -temperature 
fuel  gas  from  the  same  type  of  coal  Into  a 
hlgh-pressurc-oscniatlng  converter  with 
powerful  catalytic  agents.  Under  these  con- 
ditions, the  gaseous  molecules  bombard  the 
plastic  surfacea.  forming  concentrated 
of  adsorbed  gaseous  matter  of  highly 
at  tt*  areas  of  incipient  de- 
Tliis  should  make  amenable  a 
or  happeotngs.  including: 

(II  Partial  solution  of  gasaoos  molecules 
in  th*  eoal  atructure. 
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(2)  Depolymerlzatlon  of  the  coal  struc- 
ture. 

(3)  Oxygen  removal  from  tbe  coal  by  the 
reducing  Influences. 

(4)  Metsthetlcal  changes  (double  decom- 
poaltlon )  or  reaction  between  gas  (small  and 
large  solid  molecules)  to  produce  medium- 
weight  liquid  molecules  of  dlstlllable  range; 
in  other  words,  decomposition  of  tbe  coal 
structure  to  lend  molecular  masses  to  the 
high-velocity  gaseous  molecules,  thereby 
producing  liquid  molecules  Instead. 

This  process  should  be  contlnuoiu.  the  un- 
reacted  gas  being  purified  and  returned  to 
the  circuit,  while  the  residual  fly-ash  may  be 
aeparated  by  hot  cyclone  separators.  (Note: 
Of  100  parts  of  coal,  30  parts  would  be  needed 
for  the  atomized  charge  for  every  80  parts 
required  to  furnish  the  gaseous  supply.  This 
a'ould  leavf,  In  the  case  of  a  coal  of  15-per- 
cent ash.  3  percent  fly-a&h  per  100  parts  of 
coal,  and  In  the  retorts  52  parts  of  coke  as 
marketable  or  utUlzable  residue.  Thirty- 
three  parts  of  liquid  fuel  should  result  In 
a  100-percent  yield.)  This  process  should  be 
capable  of  almost  automatic  control,  with 
little  manpower  and  low-cost  equipment.  It 
would  dispense  with  the  costly  added  hydro- 
gen. The  only  question  is  finding  the  right 
catalyst  to  give  It  a  high  yield. 

We  are  navigating  the  shoals  to  this  new 
continent  of  synthetic  oil  in  sea'"ch  of  a  deep 
channel  which,  if  not  already  present,  must 
be  made.  Its  ultimate  exploitation  will  be 
no  leaa  significant  to  mankind  than  tbe  dis- 
covery of  a  whole  new  continent  on  earth. 

In  summary,  these  then  are  the  high  lights 
of  great  happenings  in  the  coal  industry: 
Powdered  coal  will  have  a  phenomenal  place 
In  our  future  power  picture;  low-temperature 
gas  production  Is  coming  to  stay,  with  Its 
bottled  or  piped  or  directly  used  high-value 
fuel  gas  for  home  or  Industry  and  Its  valua- 
ble coke  and  tarry  products:  gaseous  deriva- 
tives from  coal  will  find  a  bigger  application 
in  turbines  and  other  power  appliances:  syn- 
tbotic  liquid  fuel  for  both  auto  and  Diesel 
motors,  and  many  new  fuel*  on  the  way  will 
make  phenomenal  expansion  In  Industrial 
uses  and  production. 

U  may  nut  bo  toai  before  the  average  ritl* 
MM  may  Marotly  baow  what  a  lump  of  coal 
'  ^    ilBOlB  Itoraw  itatc. 
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Thurtdav,  April  i,  1948 

Mr.  BENDER.  Mr.  SpeAker.  under 
leAve  granted  me  to  extend  my  remarks 
In  the  Record.  I  submit  the  following 
article  by  Richard  L.  Strout  in  the  Chris- 
tian Science  Monitor,  entitled  "A  Work- 
ers' Education  Service": 
A  Woi 


Kdccation  Scbvicx 
(By  Richard  L.  Strout) 

Washington.— With  all  the  hubbub  over 
the  Taft-Hartley  labor  bill.  It  is  interesting 
to  note  that  another  labor  measure  of  poten- 
tially far-reaching  Importance  is  also  pend- 
ing in  Congress.  It  Is  a  very  modest,  quiet, 
nonprovocatlve  bill  In  most  respects,  and  yet 
It  \a  not  Impossible  that,  if  passed.  Its  final 
consequences  might  be  more  far-reaching 
than  the  one  which  has  generated  all  tbe 
headlines. 

For  20  years  or  longer,  Britain  has  had 
what  Is  known  as  the  Workers'  Educational 
Asscclatlon.  or  WIA.  Observers  come  away 
wiib   the  aame   remark:    Tbe   funny   thing 


about  these  workers  Is  that  tbey  want  edu- 
cation; they  really  do. 

Tbe  striking  proof  of  this  Is  In  the  House 
of  Commons  today.  On  the  Labor  benches 
there  are  scores  of  plain  worklngmen  whose 
formal  education  stopped  at  14  years,  or 
earlier.  "But  the  WEA  took  them  on  from 
there.  They  were  hungry  for  knowledge, 
and  the  WEA  fed  them.  Some  of  the  re- 
straint, discipline,  and  stablUty  that  Is  In 
the  British  Labor  Movement  as  contrasted 
to  the  American,  must  be  attributed  to  this 
British  process  of  adult  education  In  co« 
operation  with  schools  and  universities. 

In  the  t7nlted  SUtes.  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  through  the  famous  Agri- 
cultural Extension  Service,  has  been  dealing 
with  tbe  practical  educational  needs  of 
farmers  for  many  years.  At  present,  services 
are  offered  6.0(X).0(X)  farm  families,  and  the 
relatively  modest  annual  coat  is  about 
$24,000,000  annually.  No  comparable  Federal 
service  Is  offered  the  Nation's  42.000,000 
wage  and  salary  earners. 

State  colleges  and  universities  are  doing 
what  they  can  to  provide  labor  extension 
programs.  They  find  a  certain  type  of  am- 
bitious, intelligent,  and  Imaginative  worker 
hungry  for  facts  about  their  lives,  union,  and 
Industry,  and  are  trying  to  feed  them.  In 
view  of  the  demand,  however,  the  present 
facilities  are  pathetically  small;  hardly  In 
keeping  with  the  resources  of  the  Nation  or, 
more  specifically,  with  the  growing  Indus- 
trial need  evidenced  by  problems  In  union- 
management  relationships 

What  are  the  men  Interested  in?  The  basic 
fact  to  begin  with,  as  Investigators  turn  up 
the  facts.  Is  that  a  majority  of  industrial 
workers  have  had  little  elementary  school- 
ing. Maybe  that  la  the  fault  of  formal  edu- 
cation. Maybe  it  Is  the  fault  of  the  workers. 
Maybe  it  Just  hap|}ened  that  way. 

Anyway,  experience  has  shown  that  In 
nearly  every  big  city  there  is  an  element  of 
ambitious.  Interested  worker«,  often  stew- 
ards or  officers  of  labor  groups,  seeking  to 
get  as  adults  some  of  the  training  they 
missed  In  school.  partlculaHy  with  reference 
to  their  own  trade,  Industry,  end  union. 
Many  employcra  say  they  prefer  to  deal  with 
well'Inror&tiMl  union  i^Rdert  whti  ean  dit> 
ruM  the  ({MMtlobi  at  li»ue  with  n  full  hnowU 
fOM  Ot  fftfU. 

Wh«l  omiNOt  io  workeM  wan  if    At  N- 

|i.iFi0i1  iiy  i>t<hn,ilii  nil')  Icni  Imf*,  ihpy  iMliMiO 
atii'lt  iimiiMi*  H*  DtMih'dili   I'MthlaMU  hf  AnOV* 

loan  iitiitiiiiry,  et<iiitiititiit«  ur  iiuiivirtunl  in* 
dUitriM.  Inbiir  leiilklNinu)  hiuI  Inw;  ciHiiiil 
Roeurityi  oolleeiiv*  bargaiitiiig,  hltWtry  of 
the  labor  movement;  eoitNumert'  proMsms; 
health  end  safety;  current  events;  guvern* 
meut.  Then  there  are  requests  for  prae< 
tical  oouraea  In  public  speaking,  parllaroen> 
tary  law,  grievance  procedures,  shop  stew- 
ard practice,  and  foreman  training. 

Borne  76  colleges  are  now  conducting  adult 
workers'  courses.  They  can't  begin  to  meet 
the  demand.  A  larger  field  staff  Is  needed 
"Immediately,"  reports  the  University  of 
Wisconsin.  "Penn  Bute  laclu  resources  to 
meet  more  than  a  fraction  of  the  growing 
demand."  the  State  college  reports.  Chicago 
University  declared:  "Because  of  lack  of 
staff,  we  reached  less  than  5  percent  of  the 
union  members  who  want  to  attend  classes." 
Senators  Elbert  Thomas,  Democrat,  of  Utah, 
and  Watni  Morse,  Republican,  of  Oregon, 
have  JiiBt  introduced  bill  S.  1390.  proposing 
to  set  up  labor  educational  extension  aid,  of 
$30,000,000  annually,  comparable  to  the 
Farm  Extension  Service,  to  be  given  those 
States  willing  to  match  at  least  25  percent 
of  the  Federal  sum. 

After  10  years  of  discussion  the  rival  APL, 
CIO,  rail  brotherhoods,  and  other  unions 
have  unanimously  agreed  on  this  one  sub- 
ject at  least,  to  offer  a  common  program. 
Indeed,  if  workers'  adult  education  ever 
reaches  the  usefulness  in  America  that  it  has 
in  Britain,  it  may  do  much  to  further  re- 
sponsible union  leadership. 


Old-A^e  Pensiobt  Sbould  B«  Ibcreased 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  THOR  C.  TOLLEFSON 

or   WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVE 

Thursday,  April  8,  1948 

Mr.  TOLLEFSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remark.*;,  i  would  like 
to  Include  the  recent  radio  broadcast 
durlnR  which  my  colleague.  Representa- 
tive RtTssELL  V.  Mack,  and  I  discussed 
Mr.  Mack's  bill,  H.  R.  5751,  to  amend  the 
old-age  and  survivors'  Insurance  law. 

Representative  Touefson.  In  recent 
months  there  has  been  considerable  Interest 
regarding  activities  of  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee,  which  Is  considering 
changes  in  the  social -security  law.  Many 
people  have  written  me  expressing  their 
opinions  about  this  law  and  urging  certain 
revisions.  We  of  the  Washington  State  dele- 
gation are  very  happy  and  proud  that  one 
of  our  members.  Congressman  Russkll  V. 
Mack,  of  Hoqulam,  has  been  a  leader  In  this 
move  to  make  the  social-security  law  more 
equitable.  Congressman  Mack  has  Intro- 
duced a  very  fine  social -security  bill  which 
Is  now  before  the  House  Ways  and  Means 
Committee.  I  am  very  happy  this  evening 
to  have  Representative  Mack  as  my  guest  on 
this  program.  Mr.  Mack,  many  people  have 
written  me  about  losing  their  social-security 
coverage  when  they  become  self-employed. 
What  happens  Is  thU:  an  Individual  wUl 
work,  for,  say.  ft  years,  as  an  employee,  and 
will  pay  into  the  social-security  fund  during 
all  this  time.  He  then  decides  to  open  a 
small  grocery  store  or  some  other  business 
under  bis  own  management.  When  be  does 
this  he  not  only  loses  nil  social-security  cov- 
erage In  the  future,  but  he  loses  every  cent  he 
has  paid  Into  the  social -security  fund.  Just 
how  dnea  your  bill  pro|Mi8o  lo  help  theaa 
people? 

nepi-eeeitiMllvp  MAttt  ttiiiler  the  preeeitt 
otil«aitc  end  cui^vintre'  Uiiurahci  lew,  tbor,  a 
yoitiHI  jPtNWMiiysi  wtrii  Miybrtont  or  lo 

oltflWo  (ti  PM>eive  H  mitntbly  pobotbii  «(  $«* 
•I,  If  he  ouiis  Ills  MvartH  pmplnymenl  bo* 
fur*  imviKg  |ml«l  wiibboMlng   (««•«  lui*  40 

SUATiera  Its  ftirielia  all  rigla*  it*  a  peitslon, 
b  aUMJ  lusea  Mil  the  withltnlttutg  taaes  he  lt«« 
poltf  Inio  ibo  old-MfO  and  sui  vitoN'  Ibeur- 
anoa  fund.  Kc  never  lets  back  ona  oani  of 
the  money  he  paid  fur  thla  old-age  pruteo- 
tlon.  The  Ouverument  keeps  all  of  It.  Thla, 
obviously,  la  unfair  and  unjuat.  Our  Oov« 
erhment  never  would  permit  a  private  inaur- 
ance  company  to  commit  auch  an  Injuatice 
on  Ita  policyholdera.  Our  Government  cer- 
tainly should  not  do  so  itself. 

I  know  a  young  man,  Thor.  who  was  em- 
ployed as  a  store  clerk  for  8  years  and  9 
months  (39  quarters)  and  throughout  that 
time  he  paid  old  age  and  survivors'  Insurance 
taxes.  He  paid  in  a  total  of  $685.  believing 
that  this  money  would  entitle  him  at  age 
65,  to  a  pension. 

At  the  end  of  the  thirty-ninth  quarter  he 
went  Into  business  himself.  Self-employed 
persons  are  not  covered  by  old-age  and  sur- 
vivors' insurance.  This  young  man,  by  going 
Into  business  for  himself,  loses  all  right  to  a 
pension  at  age  65  and  also  loses  the  $585 
he  and  his  employer  paid  for  that  protection. 

My  bill.  If  enacted  into  law,  will  correct 
this  injustice.  My  bill  brings  self-employed 
persons,  as  well  as  those  wbo  work  for  others, 
under  old  age  and  survivors'  Insurance  pro- 
tection. Under  my  bill,  all  self-employed 
persons — the  owners  of  grocery  stores, 
butcher  shops,  service  stations,  barber  shops, 
drug  stores,  and  all  other  businesses  arUl  be 
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•ra  want  thla  tovarsji  wMl  T  can  see  no  rea- 
son why  they  should  net  have  tt. 

I  was  very  mtirh  tnlaraatad  In  a  letter  I 
rsealved  last  week  from  a  Ostholle  nstera' 
nevpltat  la  Spokane  The  sister  said  the 
haapltaJ  was  experlenctnc  dlArulty  tn  ob- 
^^  the  hos- 

ras  not 
foxied  by  aM-agc  tnstmmca  wid  the  ntirsea 
wanted  to  go  when  they  ctnM  gat  this  cor- 
erage.  The  Spokane  CsthoMe  slater  was  very 
pleased  that  my  bin  rxtsmlB  coverage  to 
the   employees   of   nonprofit   organ  nations. 

Represents tlve  Ttnuraoa  As  yon  are  well 
aware.  Rrasell.  ths  prsaant  law  has  received 
much  ciUlelam  bacaim  the  baaats  people 
lecelfe  no  longer  compenaate  for  the  tre- 
mendous Increase  In  the  cost  of  Uvtng  Sev- 
eral dsys  ago  I  tecelred  a  letter  sbont  this 
very  matter  from  Mr  J  H.  Wsde.  of  route  7. 
Tacoooa  "We  elder  cKtaens."  wrttee  Mr. 
Wade,  "feel  that  we  are  truly  forgotten. 
Dssptte  the  rise  tn  prices,  there  has  been 
no  change  in  pension  ratea  for  II  years." 
Just  what  doaa  yoor  bttl  propose  to  do  in 
the  way  of  tnueashig  actnal  aortal  sciuiity 
payments? 

Reprcaentattve  Uaol  One  of  the  grestest 
waaknaaaaa  of  ths  pieacnt  old-age  and  tur- 
vlvora'  titaiBanos  law.  Thor.  In  my  optnton. 
Is  that  the  praaent  monthly  pensions  pro- 
vided by  It  are  Insnfllclent  to  provide  even 
a  measer  living  standard. 

I  believe  thase  pensions  can  and  should 
be  rabetantlany  ralaed.  My  bin  provides  for 
an  incrsMe  of  about  40  percent  In  the 
monthly  penstri  paymenu. 

My  bin  wm  gtva  an  Increase  of  $15  to  t31 
in  the  oMjnthty  pension  of  stngle  persons 
and  13330  to  t3150  a  month  to  married 
couplea  both  of  whom  are  es  years  of  age 
or  older 

Undar  the  present  law  a  single  person 
wboae  avcraga  wacs  la  gaoo  a  month  and  wbo 
has  worked  SS  yaan  In  covered  employment 
la  enUticd  to  a  psnakai  of  giSJO  a  month 
for  the  rest  of  his  life.  Under  my  btU.  this 
single  person  would  receive  t6S  a  month  In- 
stead ot  MS  SO. 

TTuder  the  present  law  a  married  couple, 
both  85.  whose  average  wage  was  tSOO  a' 
month  and  who  worked  for  18  yaars.  Is  en- 
titled to  a  pension  of  168.79  a  nonth.  Un- 
der my  bill  this  same  married  couple  would 
receive  107^0  Instead  of  tOTS.  which  U  an 
increase  of  g9&75  a  month. 

Representative  Tollstson  Naturally,  when 
one  advocatea  an  Incrsase  tn  psymenu.  the 
question  always  arises  regarding  the  finan- 
cial soundness  of  such  a  program.  Win  your 
ImiiasTif!  paymsnts  make  It  necessary  for 
psople  to  pay  a  larger  portion  of  their  salary 
into  the  fund? 

Brprasentatlve  Mack.  The  old-age  and  s\ir- 
vlvors'  Insurance  reserve  fund  on  February 
28  of  this  year  contained  the  aatoundlng  bal- 
ance of  <8.64IJOOO.OOO.  This  is  the  amount 
of  monsy  the  fund  has  collected  in  with- 
holding tans  oTor  and  above  what  it  has  paid 
out  tn  benefits. 

"Hm  present  schedule  of  benefits  was 
adopted  in  1939.  The  amount  of  money  col- 
Iseted  stnce  then  in  old-ags  withholding 
taxes  is  far  grsater  than  any  expert  estimated 
at  the  tloM  the  preaent  schedule  of  benefits 
was  adopted  and  the  amount  of  benefits  paid 
out  Is  far  leas.  The  reserve  fund  contains 
about  ttrice  as  great  a  balance  as  actuarlce 
In  18S0  eatlmated  when  the  prseest  aehedule 
of  beixeflts  was  adopted. 

On  that  baala.  I  think  we  can  substan> 
tlally  inoeaas  the  monthly  benefit  payments 
to  thoae  over  86  without  eadaagcrlng  the 
lang-iaaga  aowiteaaa  ol  old-age  and  sur- 
vivors' inauraJBCt  flaaadag. 

It  U  iBtsrratlng  to  aoto.  Tbor.  that  the 

and  •urviioKs'  bssurance  reserve  fund 

la  avaa  now  larreaslag  at  the  rate  at  gllA,- 

U  my  UU.  with  iU  40- 

had  been  In  efleat  laat  jeai.  the  fund 


would  have  eolterted  about  8900.000.000  more 
last  year  than  was  paid  out  on  the  basis  of 
the  higher  benefits  lOf  Mil  proposes. 

RepresenUUve  ToLLcraow.  Msny  people 
hsve  also  written  me  proteeting  the  814  OV 
s  month  cellinf  placed  on  their  prlvste  earn- 
ings. In  othr.-  words.  If  they  earn  more  than 
that  figure,  they  loes  their  monthly  social- 
serxinty  beneflu.  A  typical  letter  on  this 
phase  of  the  program  was  written  me  by 
Mr.  Joseph  F.  Runold.  of  617  North  Proepert 
Street.  Taeoma  In  fmtntlng  oat  that  he  must 
forfeit  his  pension  If  he  earns  over  814.M  a 
month.  Mr  Runold  ssya,  "There  are  18  of  us 
former  employees  of  the  Ifews-Tribune  who 
IndlvldQally  sre  not  receiving  more  tbsn  tS4 
from  the  Oovemment.  We  sre  not  allowed 
to  take  even  1  day^  work  at  our  former  Job. 
bec&oae  we  would  then  earn  819  29.  which 
would  mean  that  we  would  loee  our  sixrial- 
secuilty  pension. "  Mr.  Runold  concludes  bis 
letter  by  painting  out  that  this  celling  pre- 
vents people  in  his  position  from  supple- 
menting their  mesger  social -security  pen- 
sion. Does  your  bill.  Russell,  have  any  pro- 
visions to  raise  this  monthly  ceiling  of 
814J87 

RepreeenUtlve  Mack.  The  present  814J9 
monthly  limit  on  what  a  pensioner  may  earn 
without, losing  his  or  her  pension  Is.  In  my 
opinion.  Thor.  one  of  the  most  unsound  and 
unwise  provlalans  of  the  present  law. 

Misonally.  I  am  Inclined  to  believe  there 
should  be  no  Ilattt  on  what  a  penalnner  may 
earn.  The  penaianar  has  paid  wlthluvldlng 
taxes  for  a  pension.  Be  should  get  that  pen- 
akm.  Just  aa  he  would  gat  monthly  payments 
from  an  ixisurance  company  if  he  carried  a 
policy  entitling  him  to  nKtnthly  benetlta  at 
age  «& 

However,  social-security  experts  fear  tlukt 
if  suooe  limit  is  not  placed  on  what  s  pen- 
mmf  earn  the  coat  oa  the  fund  would 
too  heavy.  IkeraCore.  In  my  bill,  to 
»t  thle  objection  and  thereby  incrwase 
of  ths  whole  blU  betaog  passed  by 
Congress,  1  have  raised  the  amount  a  person 
BMv  awm  a  month  to  gSO. 

Representative  Tomvaow.  I  understand 
that  there  la  anothsr  psoalstoa  of  your  bUl 
which  Is  at  special  tolsiist  to  veterans  sad 
their  families.  Would  you  mind  briefly  ex- 
plaining that  portion? 

Representative  MscK.  In  my  opinion.  Thor, 
one  of  the  greatest  Injustices  doqe  the  World 
War  II  veterans  waa  dsprlving  him  of  old- 
age  and  survivors'  Insurance  credits  for  the 
years  he  served  in  the  aimed  forces.  The 
man  who  stoysd  st  hease  and  baaeAted  trom 
war-swollen  wagea  got  his  old-age  and  lur- 
vlvora'  insurance  credita.  but  the  man  who 
went  Into  the  armed  eervlccs  did  not. 

Here  is  bow  this  injustice  works.  Two 
young  men  worked  side  by  side  in  the  same 
factory  for  9  years.  Then  one  of  them  was 
called  into  the  araaed  services  and  served  for 
5  years  while  the  other  stayed  on  his  civilian 
)oto 

Whsn  the  vcuran  returned  after  5  years. 
the  man  who  stayed  at  luane  would  have 
10  years  of  old  age  credits  and  the  soldier 
only  6  years.  If  at  that  thns  the  two  went 
Into  business  for  thsmsslves,  or  into  farm- 
ing or  both  took  a  State,  cotmty.  or  city  job — 
none  at  which  111 1  apatliaie  are  covered — 
the  soldier  would  ncear  earn  the  10  year! 
of  coverage  credit  which  he  must  have  to  be 
ellgilUe  for  a  pension. 

The  boy  who  ataycd  home  would  get  a 
penaton  at  age  86  because  o(  hU  10  years  of 
credita  The  boy  who  went  into  the  Army 
woald  not  get  a  paaslnfi  at  age  86.  becauM. 
das  to  hia  sbaaBPi  la  the  anaed  forces,  be 
had  loat  5  yeaia  at  aredlta. 

Obvioaialy,  that  Isn't  fair  to  the  man  who 
went  to  war.  Then,  suppoas  both  awn  spent 
their  eatirs  Itfetiae  worMag  la  covaied  cm- 
liliijmsat.  At  the  age  of  86  the  boy  who 
stoyed  at  hosne  would  have  9  years  more 
aoctal  sarurity  crediu  than  tha  boy  who 
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absent  in  the  armed  forces  for  9  years.  Since 
petuions  are  in  part  based  on  the  number 
of  years  of  credlu  one  earns,  the  man  who 
served  for  9  years  in  the  armed  forces  would 
receive  a  83  or  84.60  a  month  smaller  pen- 
sion than  the  worker  who  stayed  home. 

My  bill  proposes  that  World  War  II  vet- 
erans shall  be  allowed  old  age  and  survivor's 
insurance  credits  for  the  period  they  were  In 
the  armed  forces  and  which  they  would  have 
received  bnd  they  remained  at  home.  It  is 
only  fair  that  they  should. 

Tlie  recently  adopted  pension  bill  for 
Federal  employees  gives  Federal  employees 
who  were  in  the  armed  forces  pension  credits 
for  the  years  they  spent  in  the  armed  forces. 
Congress  has  recognized  that  Federal  em- 
ployee»  are  entitled  to  pension  credits  for 
the  period  they  served  in  the  armed  forces. 
I  believe  we  now  should  extend  those  social 
security  credits  to  those  who  come  under 
social  security  old  age  and  survivors'  insur- 
ance. 

Representative  Tollxtscn.  Well.  Russell. 
I  see  that  cur  time  has  run  out.  so  we  will 
have  to  discontinue  this  discussion  until 
some  future  date.  I  want  you  to  know  at 
this  time,  however,  that  I  am  100  percent 
behind  your  legislation  and  that  we  of  Wash- 
ington State  are  very  proud  of  the  leadership 
you  have  shown  in  fighting  to  provide  more 
and  better  security  for  our  people.  Thank 
you  again.  Congressman  Russell  V.  Mack, 
of  Hcqulam.  for  being  my  guest  on  this  pro- 
gram.   Goodnight. 


"Vinegar  Joe"  Stilwell  on  Chiang 
Kai-thek 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  GEORGE  H.  BENDER 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  8.  1948 

Mr.  BENDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  submit  a  news  story  from  the 
Washington  Post  in  regard  to  the  re- 
cently publi.<;hed  diary  of  the  late  Gen. 
Joseph  W.  "Vinegar  Joe"  Stilwell.  I  be- 
lieve that  his  comment  on  the  regime  of 
Chinese  Generalis.simo  Chiang  Kai-shek, 
based  upon  Stllwell's  first-hand  experi- 
ence in  China,  is  worth  attention. 

Under  Chiang  Kai-shek — 

Stilwell  wrote — 

they  (the  Chinese)  may  expect  greed,  corrup- 
tion, favcritism,  more  taxes,  a  ruined  cur- 
rency, terrible  waste  of  life,  callous  disregard 
for  all  the  rights  of  men. 

The  late  Gen.  Joseph  W.  Stilwell.  wartime 
American  commander  in  China,  is  offering 
posthumous  testimony  against  the  regime  of 
Chinese  Generalissimo  Chiang  Kat-shek. 

Publication  of  a  collection  of  Stilwell  pri- 
vate papers,  diaries,  and  letters  to  his  wife, 
indicate  that  in  1944,  at  least,  this  country's 
chief  representative  in  China  thought  the 
Chinese  Communists  offered  the  people  a  bet- 
ter deal  than  the  Nationalist  Government. 

"Under  Chiang  Kai-shek."  he  wrote,  "they 
(the  Chinese)  •  •  •  may  expect  greed, 
corruption,  favoritism,  more  taxes,  a  ruined 
currency,  terrible  waste  of  life,  callous  dis- 
regard for  all  rights  of  men." 


PICTtntED  AS  BEWILDERED 

the  other  hand,  he  said,  Chiang 


On  the  other  hand,  he  said,  Chiang  "is 
bewildered  by  the  spread  of  Communist  in- 
fluence. He  can't  see  that  the  mass  of  Chi- 
nese people  welcome  the  Reds  as  being  the 
only  visible  hope  of  relief  from  crushing  taxa- 


tion, the  abuses  of  the  Armt  and  Tal  Lai's 
gestapo." 

The  memoranda,  edited  by  Theodore 
White,  a  student  of  Chinese  affairs  and  a 
close  friend  of  Stilwell.  Is  being  printed  in  a 
condensed  version  of  40,000  words  lu  April's 
Ladies  Home  Journal.  :    ^ 

The  article  tells  in  bitter  words  the  strug- 
gles, disappointments,  and  defeats  Stilwell 
experienced  in  China— ending  with  his  recall 
in  1944.  They  reveal  that  from  the  day  he 
was  called  from  the  shelter  of  his  California 
home  to  take  over  a  prominent  war  role  he 
kept  an  open  eye  at  all  times  for  double- 
dealing  and  shabby  treatment  not  only  from 
America's  Allies,  but  also  from  ofSclals  at 
home. 

On  February  2,  1942 — less  than  2  months 
after  Pearl  Harbor,  Stilwell  records  a  visit 
at  the  White  House  to  discuss  his  war  assign- 
ment. After  20  minutes  with  President 
Roosevelt,   he  entered   in  his  diary: 

"JUST  A  LOT  OF  WIND 

"F.  D.  R.  very  pleasant,  and  very  unim- 
pressive. As  if  I  were  a  constituent  to  see 
him.  Rambled  on  about  his  Idea  of  the  war. 
'A  28.000-front  is  my  conception,  etc.,  etc. 
The  real  strategy  is  to  fight  them  all.'  Just 
a  lot  of  wind. 

"After  I  had  enough.  I  broke  in  and  asked 
htm  If  he  had  a  message  for  Chiang  Kai-shek. 
He  very  obviously  had  not  and  talked  for 
5  minutes  hunting  around  for  something 
world-shaking  to  say. 

"Finally,  he  had  it — 'tell  him  we  are  in  this 
for  keeps,  and  we  intend  to  keep  at  it  until 
China  gets  back  all  her  lost  territory.' 

"Then  he  went  on  to  say  he  thought  it 
best  for  Madame  Chiang  not  to  come  here,  as 
invited  by  some  organization  or  other.  It 
would  be  too  much  like  a  lecture  tour  of 
women's  clubs.  He's  right  on  that.  He  was 
cordlr.l  and  pleasant — and  frothy." 

DIM    VIEW    OF    HIGH    OFnCEBS 

Also  early  in  his  diary  he  recorded  that 
General  Marshall  had  a  dim  idea  of  the 
v.^lue  of  some  of  America's  high  Army  officers. 
He  quotes  Marshall  on  January  21,  1942:  "It's 
hard  as  hell  to  find  anybody  In  our  high  com- 
mand who's  worth  a  damn.  There  are  plenty 
of  good  young  ones,  but  you  have  to  reach 
too  far  down." 

But  mainly  Stllwell's  diatribes  were  di- 
rected at  Chiang  to  whom,  after  a  few  months 
in  China,  he  generally  referred  as  "The  Pea- 
nut." Once  he  called  him  "The  Rattlesnake," 
and  at  another  time  used  a  term  that  The 
Ladles  Home  Journal  considered  unprintable. 

Stllwell's  comparison  between  the  Chiang 
regime  and  the  Communists  was  at  a  time 
when  he  was  trj'lng  to  get  Chiang  to  cor- 
relate the  war  efforts  of  the  two  armies.  In- 
stead of  fighting  the  Japs  with  all  their  vigor, 
at  that  time,  the  two  forces  were  building 
up  to  the  present  full-blown  civil  war. 

To  an  Associated  Press  writer.  White,  Stll- 
well's editor,  said  that  if  the  general  were 
alive  today  he  probably  would  counsel  the 
American  Government  to  adopt  a  hands-off 
policy  toward  China  now. 

WrrHDRAWN  tJNDEH  THREAT 

The  diaries  confirm  that  Stilwell  was  with- 
drawn by  President  Roosevelt  under  Chiang's 
threat  to  pull  out  of  the  war — but  they  also 
indicate  that  Chiang  was  tipped  off  that  Mr. 
Roosevelt  would  order  the  recall  if  asked. 

Stllwell's  strongest  statement  against 
Roosevelt  followed  a  conference  with  F.  D.  R., 
Churchill,  and  other  Allied  leaders  in  Wash- 
ington in  May  1943.  War  Department  h^ads 
held  that  ground  troops  to  defend  air  bases 
in  China  should  be  trained  and  sent  over 
before  stronger  air  forces  were  sent  out. 
Churchill  disagreed,  and  Roosevelt  joined 
with  Churchill. 

"The  inevitable  conclusion  waa  that 
Churchill  has  Roosevelt  in  his  pocket,"  Stil- 
well wrote.  "That  they  are  looking  for  an 
easy  way,  a  short  cut  for  England." 


He  added  that  with  the  "Limeys'*  not  In- 
terested in  the  Asiatic  war  and  "with  the 
President  hypnotised,  they  (the  British)  ar« 
sitting  pretty." 

He  complained  that  Roosevelt  would  not 
"let  me  speak  my  piece."  He  found  Mar- 
shall and  War  Secretary  Henry  L.  Stlmsoa 
"understanding,"  and  the  "War  Department 
O.  K." 

"Even  the  air  was  a  bit  fed  up  on  Chen- 
nault,"  he  remarked,  referring  to  the  Army 
Air  Forces  chief  in  China.  He  then  concluded 
with  this  choice  bit  of  sarcasm,  directed 
toward  Roosevelt: 

"But  what's  the  use  when  the  world's 
greatest  strategist  is  against  you?" 


Inside  the  Diplomatic  Poach 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANK  A.  MATHEWS,  JR. 

or  NEW  JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  8,  1948 

Mr.  MATHEWS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  given  me  today  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Appendix  of  the  Rec<md  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter,  I  desire 
to  quote  the  following  from  the  Upton 
Close  newspaper  column,  Close-Ups,  re- 
leased February  7,  1948: 

INSIDE    THE    DIPLOMATIC    POUCH 

Your  own  private  cause  may  be  Just  a 
racket  or  a  vendetta,  but  If  you  can  make  U 
look  like  the  Secretary  of  State  or  the  United 
States  Government  Is  behind  It.  you  are  sit- 
ting pretty. 

How  many  times  have  our  Communists  or 
other  left-wingers  been  able  to  use  diplo- 
matic channels  as  their  mouthpieces,  mak- 
ing foreign  governmenu  believe  that  Uncle 
Sam  himself  was  specking? 

Here's  one  Instance.  Pardon  the  "per- 
sonal"— a  man  can  speak  with  most  evidence 
and  authority  when  he  is  the  guinea  pig. 

The  particular  group  in  this  instance  was 
the  so-called  Friends  of  Democracy,  headed 
by  "Reverend"  Leon  Blrkhead.  Associated 
with  Blrkhead  In  the  deal  was  a  Sunday  even- 
ing radio  commentator.  Walter  Wlnchell. 

The  international  incident  was  an  effort 
by  this  group,  commonly  called  the  Smear 
Bund,  to  use  State  Department  Influence  to 
clamp  a  censorship  on  Mexican  border  radio 
stations.  These  stations,  beamed  to  the 
United  States,  are  the  most  powerful  in  the 
world,  and  operate  under  a  strict  interna- 
tional code  drawn  up  in  Havana  some  years 
ago. 

As  soon  as  I  announced  In  December  that 
I  would  begin  broadcasting  from  these  sta- 
tions, along  with  some  American  stations. 
"Reverend"  Blrkhead  lodged  a  protest  with 
the  State  Department,  and  he  and  the  Sun- 
day evening  key-bole  commentator  then  be- 
gan pressuring  both  the  Mexican  Oovem- 
ment  and  our  State  Department  to  prevent 
me  and  five  other  American  anti-Com- 
munists from  using  the  Mexican  radio 
outlets. 

The  New  Deal  commentator  broadcast  on 
the  night  of  January  11,  1948,  a  statement 
obviously  intended  to  intimidate  the  Presi- 
dent of  Mexico.  He  implied  that  the  Mexi-. 
can  Government  would  be  sorry  next  time  It 
came  "hat  in  hand"  to  Washington  for  money 
If  it  did  not  cut  us  off  the  Mexican  stations. 

On  the  following  Sunday  evening,  Wlnchell 
announced  that  the  President  of  Mexico  had 
agreed  to  Investigate  the  anti-Communist 
speakers. 
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S^erttmnf  of  State. 
State  Department, 

Washington.  D.  C. 

ha:   It  haa  come  to  my  attention 

certain   orfanliatlon.   calling   Itaelf 

of  Democracy,  has  announced  In 

riublieattan.    Ptlandi    at    Democracy '• 

(laroeB  of  l>iH!!nn^T  1ft.  IMT.  and  Jan- 

l.  1»48).  that  maanoranda  bBre  been 

you.  aaklng  that  70a  bring  preaanra 

on  the  Mailraii  Oovamment  to  inter- 

'rlth  the  broadcaatlag  of  Upton  Claae 

over  etattona  In  Mexico. 

not  antklpata  that  the  Secretary  at 

tlaa  for.  or  interest  In  the 

do  X  aatlctpate  the  State 

the  hrlafftaic  or : 

a  iMlgBhanBC  guramment  to  mippreaa 

vtthhi  tta  provtnoe. 

do  I  eonalder  tt  iniiaaaary  to  apprlae 

m   the  SUte  Dapartaaant  at  the 

at  thla  ixiaadii  greop.    However, 
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tlon  (so-called)  eslattng  In  the  o«ee  of  a 
man  named  Leon  M.  BUkhead.  Mr.  Btrk- 
head  anpiMrta  hii  Botuiahtag  oAce  In  New 
Tork  by  ranatag  a  deplorable  racket.  That 
racket  Is  the  frigkilaMlBC  at  Java  hy 
repreeentlng  to  than  that 
are  the  enemiea  and  paawLUtcei  of  Jews. 
Tberet>y  Mr  Birkhead  pi  ec  urea  contributions 
to  fight  theee  eoemiea— largely  Imaginary. 

The  perpetrator  of  this  racket  haa  re- 
cently been  called  to  answer  a  charge  of 
criminal  libel  in  New  York  for  falsely  calling 
a  Hew  York  magtatrate  anti-Semitic.  Birk- 
head'8  rw:ord.  baHore  he  devatopad  hia  preaent 
racket,  was  moat  iinaaTfyy — aa  daaerfted  by 
John  T  Kynn  In  hla  pamphlet.  The  Smear 
Terror,  which  has  sold  something  mora  than 
200.000  copies  since  publication.  Mr.  Birk- 
head haa  not  seen  fit  to  challenge  thla  bio- 
graphical material  In  any  court.  I  endoee  a 
copy  for  your  tntereet  and  that  of  your  as- 
alatants 

Since  this  racketeering  preseure  group  has 
aeea  St  to  ^^^^r^/sa  to  the  public  that  It  is 
pvavtdtag  you,  Oeaeral  Marshall,  with  mcsn- 
onoMla.  I  am  comidflrteg  it  the  proper  thing, 
and  I  am  mmm  yon  wUl  not  dlaappvoee  for 
ma  "-  -na*--  pnhlli  thta  letter  to  you.  I  am 
sending  It  to  the  Coramunlcattona  Committee 
at  the  Senate,  and  to  several  other  SaBators 

the  aaanagers  oT  the  radio  afeaHtoaa  to  whom 

the  racketeer  Birkhead  pnaaaaaa  to  dictate. 

My  own  public  utterances,  although  con- 

steteatly    In    oppoaMkm    to   Bew    Deal    poll- 

prtvtleta  gwaeantsart  to  American  dt- 

tha  COMMCOtlaB — have   at   all 

atrlaMe,  dHHst.  and  thoroughly 

American.     In  apMe  at  ewy  polKlcal  praa- 

sare  used  to  onmhat  my  uttaraaoea.  I  have 

I  at  loamallaB  and  radio 

before  a  eourt  on  the 

charge  of  llhal  or  araadal  or  aoorrmty.    That 

Is  s  Kreat  deal  aaore  than  aooM  of  my  political 

upponcnu  can  aay. 

With  highest  raapccts.  I  remain. 

Sincerely. 

UrroH  CLoax. 

P.  8. — MtUowlng  cloecly  on  Birkhead's  pub- 
Ucatkm.  and  having  a  decided  connection 
therewith,  waa  the  January  11  broadoaat  of 
Walter  Winchell.  who  Is  one  of  the  aupport* 
era  of  Birkhead's  Frlenda  of  Dem<icracy. 
Winchell  laaulted  our  neighbor.  Mexico,  by 
saylac  that  whao  the  Mexican  Oovernn^nt 
nedft  eoaaa  vtth  hat  In  hand  for  an  Ameri- 
can saibeldy  It  should  be  aaked  to  bring  in 
the  other  hand  ooplea  of  the  acrlpta  it  per- 
mlta  to  go  out  over  Ite  radio  statlooe.  As  for 
me.  my  acrlpta  are  not  only  avaUahle  but  are 
puhUahed.  and  always  have  been,  wbathar 
given  on  American  networks  or  anywhere 
elae. 

I  endoea  ooplaa  at  raeeat  broadcaata  for 
you.  They  tiphold  trae  Aaaarlcanlaai  aa  mU- 
llona  of  Americana  aae  it.  The  ConsUtutlon 
gtiaranteea  freedom  of  speech  for  this  view- 
point. It  would  be  very  foolish.  Indeed,  for 
Americana  to  spend  biniona  combating  Rus- 
•ta*a  expanding  Influanoe  if  we  were  to  give 
up  the  right  of  every  American  cltlaen  to  say 
what  he  thinks,  and  the  right  to  take  Issue 
wtth  some  poWctaa  at  his  adaUnlatratkm. 

U.  C. 

PantTAST  5.  1948. 
Secretary  of  State  Oxoacx  C.  M*»aH*Lt. 
United  States  State  Department, 
Washington,  D.  C: 
Reepectfully   ask   how    can   State   Depart- 
ment   which    proteata    Ruaaian    dictatorial 
■athods  atippraaafcm  of  free  apec^  In  Hun- 
gary  and   Poland    and    which    aafta   pvhllc 
money  to  broadcaet  tta  viewpoint  to  world. 
take  part  In  a  aiaear  and  tnttaildatloo  cam- 
I>algn    of    Communlat-aympathlainf    group 
called  PHnkdi  at  D— oiiaai  hy  laiHialhig  to 


sy  against  the  broadcasts  of  Upton 
Close  and  Oeraid  Wtnrod  over  Mexican  sta- 
tions, aa  informed  by  Ministry  Communica- 


tlons  Mexico  City  last  nifhtt  This  oOclal 
communication  received  after  unofSdal  In- 
already  caoaed  Ministry  to  re- 
checked  Cloee  and  Wlnrod 
very  carefully  and  far  from  being 
oppoaed  Ministry  Communications  finds  It- 
self very  glad  for  what  they  are  doing  in 
t>f^tTig  the  BfcxicaB  Oovemment  In  Its  ftght 
■g»*r^  eommunlsm.*  Respectfully  oA  you 
to  tavaatlgate  this  scandalous,  undemocratic, 
uneooattttitlonal.  unfair,  and  Ruaaian -type 
interference  In  free  ^wech  and  attempt  at 
neighborly  dtrtatloa  toy  aome  State  Depart- 
ment official  at  once  and  to  correct  the  mis- 
apprehension at  Mexico  MlnlBtry  Communl- 
catlona  that  you  are  proiHtlBg  free  speech  of 
patriotic  American  broadeaatcrs.  Please  note 
the  same  broadcasts  are  now  on  American 
statloDS  freely  under  PCC  which  governs  jjto- 
prlety  In  broadcasting  State  Department 
needs  confidence  of  American  voters  and 
Congreaamen  right  now.  not  such  doubts  aa 
this  raised  to  its  wUlingneea  to  use  methods 
no  better  than  Ruaala's  and  cooperate  with 
political  Ubellsts  and  poison  pen  groups  and 
be  steered  by  the  ranting*  of  Walter  Win- 
chell who  wants  the  air  all  for  himself  inter- 
natknally  as  well  as  nationally.  Am  asking 
several  Senators  and  Repreeentatlves  and 
others  who  have  requested  to  be  kept  In- 
formed on  this  and  in  anticipation  of  this 
since  Winchell  predicted  It  to  Join  me  In 
respectfully  asking  your  excellency  for  the 
explanation  this  morning. 

UrroH  CLo&t. 

As  this  goes  to  preaa.  the  State  Department 
I  through  lu  aaalstant  chief  of  preaa  rela- 
tions) .  hM  sent  BM  the  following  wire: 

Washington,  D.  C,  February  9,  1948. 
UrroK  CixiaK, 

HoUtwood.  Calif.: 
State  Department  and  Tiiihaaay  in  Mexico 
City  have  not  protested  your  broadcasta  over 
Mexican  stations  and  have  no  present  inten- 
Uon  of  dotag  ao. 

M.  J  McDxxMorr. 
AMsittant  Chief  of  Press  Relationt. 


Palestine 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  C.  DAVIS 

or  eaoaou 

IN  TBK  HOUSK  OP  RXPRXSENTATTVZS 

Thursday.  AprU  8.  1948 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Georgia.  Mr  Speaker, 
pursuant  to  permLssion  previously  grant- 
ed. I  insert  herewith  the  foUowing  let- 
ter received  from  Mr.  Sidney  Parks,  ex- 
ecutlTe  secretary,  Oate  City  Lodge.  No. 
144,  B'nal  Brith.  Atlanta.  Ga..  enclos- 
ing resolution  adopted  by  his  lodge  on 
April  5,  1948: 

Oats  Cirr  Loocx.  No.  144.  B'mai  B  arra. 

iltienU.  Ga  ,  April  S,  1»4S. 
The  Honorable  Jamxb  C.  Davia, 
Houte  of  Representatives, 

WaahtHfton,  D    C 

DKAa  CossoaaaaMasi  Dana:  As  Executive 
Secretary  of  Gate  City  Lodge  No.  144.  B  nal 
B'rlth,  I  would  like  to  call  to  your  atuntlon 
the  following  reaotutlon  which  was  adopted 
at  a  rcgiilar  meeting  of  our  lodge  last  eve- 
ning: 

"Be  it  resolvrd  t>y  Gate  City  LoAgt  of  B'nal 
Brith,  a  National  Jrtcu*i  Service  Organiza- 
tion, in  regular  meeting  in  Atlanta,  Ga  .  thit 
Sth  day  0/  ilprti,  1944.  That  It  Is  the  aenae 
of  thia  meeting  that  America's  traditional 
attitude  of  Justice  aiKl  fair  play  haa  been  vio- 
lated by  the  reversal  of  our  Oovcrnmenfa 
aapport  of  the  United  Natloae  Aaaembly'a 
poattkm  on  the  partition  of  Paleatine;  that 
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this  reversal  is  without  Justification,  and  will 
undermine  the  authority  and  Influence  of 
the  United  Nations  at  a  time  when  It  Is 
needed  most;  be  it  further 

"Resohed.  That  copies  of  this  resolution 
be  sent  to  the  President  of  the  United  States 
and  to  the  Georgia  Senators  and  Representa- 
tives in  Congress,  with  the  appeal  that  the 
present  policy  of  the  United  States  adminis- 
tration on  the  Palestine  issue  in  repudiation 
of  the  United  Nations  be  protested  on  the 
floor  of  Congress." 

It  is  the  earnest  desire  of  our  membership 
that  you  do  everything  within  your  means 
to  Implement  the  decisions  of  the  United  Na- 
tions, especially  those  which  serve  the  cause 
of  democracy  and  freedom.  We  feel  that 
only  by  giving  our  undivided  support  to  the 
United  Nations  may  we  be  assured  cf  a  final 
opportunity  to  preserve  the  peace  so  dearly 
fought  for  by  freedom-loving  peoples  all  over 
the  world. 

Respectfully, 

SmNKT  Parks. 
Executive  Secretary. 


A  Labor  Extension  Service  Constmctiye 
Step  Toward  Industrial  Peace 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOR  C.  TOLLEFSON 

or  WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  8,  1948 

Mr.  TOLLEFSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Congressional  Record.  I  wish  to  submit 
the  following  information  concerning 
H.  R. 4078: 

A    Labok    Extension    Sekvtck    Constkuctivx 
Stkp  TowAao  Industkial  Peack 

The  elimination  of  Industrial  conflict  is  the 
outstanding  domestic  problem  presented  to 
the  American  public  today.  Perhaps  the 
least  spectacular,  and  yet  the  most  construc- 
tive, proposal  In  this  field  concerns  the  ex- 
tension of  workers"  education.  The  Congress 
is  asked  to  consider  a  measure  Introduced  In 
the  Senate  by  Mr.  Thomas  and  Mr.  Mokbk 
and  In  the  House  by  Mr.  Madden  and  Mr. 
Tollktson  which  will  provide  Federal  aid  for 
workers'  education  programs.  Such  educa- 
tion aims  to  provide  wage  and  salary  earners 
with  the  information  they  need  for  effective 
participation  in  their  Jobs,  in  their  organiza- 
tions, and  in  community  life.  It  is  directed 
toward  the  American  worker,  organized  or 
unorganized,  as  the  basis  upon  which  our 
highly  Industrialized  economy  Is  constructed. 
The  sponsors  firmly  t)elleve  that  the  measure 
offers  the  only  constructive  approach  toward 
the  permanent  establishment  of  enlightened 
and  suble  labor-management  relations. 

Organized  labor  has  already  recognized  the 
need  for  a  vital  and  Informed  working  pop- 
tilatlon.  They  have  establlfhed  many  union 
education  and  research  departments  and  In 
cooperation  with  universities  and  colleges 
have  established  labor-educatlor.  programs 
through  special  summer  schcjls,  institutes, 
and  extension  classes.  However,  these  pro- 
grams are  able  to  satisfy  only  a  smi^U  portion 
of  the  requests  from  workers  who  reccgnlze 
tielr  need  for  Instruction  In  nonvocatlonal 
problems  and  have  been  directed  principally 
toward  the  education  of  labor  executives. 
Equipping  the  worker  for  bis  part  In  Indus- 
trial society  la  no  less  Important  than  train- 
ing managers  and  leaders  since  the  vast  bulk 
01  human  contact  takes  place  at  the  rank- 
and-file  level  far  removed  from  the  labor  or 
Industrial  executive.  Even  more  important, 
Is  the  fact  that  labor  executives.  In  general, 


can  only  be  as  responsible  as  the  majority  of 
their  membership. 

The  proposed  bill  would '  provide  for  ex- 
tension services  by  Institutions  of  higher 
learning  with  the  use  of  Federal  grants-in- 
aid.  Operating  responsibility  remains  at  the 
local  level.  Workers'  groups  must  Jlrst  re- 
quest educational  services  and  the  cooperat- 
ing institutions  must  be  designated  by 
State-labor  extension  boards.  Courses  are 
designed  by  the  institutions  themselves.  The 
Secretary  of  Labor  allocates  funds  for  ap- 
proved programs  on  the  condition  that  at 
least  one-fourth  of  the  cost  be  met  irom 
State  and  local  sources.  The  National  Labor 
Extension  Service  will  provide  over-all  policy 
and  procedure  with  the  advice  of  a  National 
Labor  Extension  Council,  but  the  program 
will  be  flexible  and  developed  around  local 
abilities  and  circumstances. 

The  bill  Is  built  upon  three  principles 
which  the  sponsors  are  convinced  are  emi- 
nently sound.  First,  educational  services  are 
extended  upon  the  request  of  the  workers 
after  they  themselves  have  anal3rzed  their 
needs.  Second,  the  assistance  Is  (.rovlded 
through  established  channels,  using  colleges 
and  universities  that  already  have  extension 
courses  In  workers'  education,  or  could  offer 
such  resources,  and  have  Instructors  and 
techniques  for  this  type  of  approach.  Third, 
the  decisions  as  to  Federal -State  cooperation 
are  left  to  the  States. 

In  this  proposal  the  Congress  has  the  op- 
portunity to  take  a  constructive  step  toward 
a  more  stable  economy  through  a  means 
thoroughly  In  keeping  with  the  traditional 
American  belief  that  In  expanding  educa- 
tional opportunity  we  establish  the  basis  for 
peaceful  solution  to  Internal  strife  and  class 
conflict. 

CONCKESSMAN   AND   PT7BLIC   OPTICIALS   BBCOGKIZI 
THE    NEED   rOR    A   CONSTRUCTIVE   PROGRAM 

Senator  A.  H.  Vandenbebg:  "I  am  greatly 
Interested  In  the  objectives  to  which  S.  1390 
and  H.  R.  4078  are  addressed.  I  think  It  Is  a 
thoroughly  useful  and  constructive  under- 
taking. I  hope  that  Congress  may  be  able 
to  give  the  proposal  sympathetic  considera- 
tion." 

Senator  George  D.  Aiken:  "The  farmers 
and  farm  families  of  America  have  long  de- 
rived education  benefits  from  the  program 
of  the  Agricultural  Extension  Service  In  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  functioning  in  co- 
operation with  the  higher  educational  In- 
stitutions. A  national  program  to  provide 
extension  education  on  a  similar  basis  to  the 
men  and  women  who  work  In  the  factories 
and  Industrial  plants  Is  long  overdue. 

"Therefore,  I  am  heartily  In  accord  with 
the  objectives  of  the  proposed  publicly  sup- 
ported Labor  Extension  Service  which  would 
operate  cooperatively  between  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor,  universities,  and  colleges  In 
the  States  and  local  groups  of  Industrial 
workers." 

Senator  Irving  Ives:  "The  objectives  of  S. 
1390  (H.  R.  4078)  are  laudatory  for  they 
complement  and  supplement  In  the  Ameri- 
can tradition  other  existing  programs.  It 
seeks  to  establish  an  additional  avenue 
through  which  one  group  of  citizens  may 
more  fully  develop  their  understanding  of 
the  prevailing  patterns  of  their  world." 

Senator  Elbert  D.  Thomas:  "I  am  glad  to 
sponsor  this  bill  In  which  labor  says  'give 
us  light.'  and  I  ask  this  Congress  to  give 
that  light  by  establishing  a  Labor  Extension 
Service  for  wage  and  salary  earners." 

Representative  Thor  C.  ToLuysoN:  "I  feel 
that  peaceful  relationships  presuppose  a  well- 
informed  participation  by  everyone  Involved. 
I  believe  this  bill  Is  a  constructive  approach 
to  successful  collective  bargaining." 

Senator  Lister  Hill:  "This  bill  would  ex- 
tend the  Extension  Service  Into  the  field  of 
labor  and  labor-management  relations.  And 
I  think  we  must  agree  that  the  Extension 
Service  In  the  field  of  agriculture  has  been 
a  success  on  the  whole." 


Representative  Rat  J.  Madden:  "Good  em- 
ployment relations  cannot  be  maintained 
where  management  and  employes  do  not  ac- 
quaint themselves  with  the  others'  problems." 

Senator  Watne  Morse:  "One  of  the  reasona 
why  I  am  so  convinced  of  the  soundness  of 
the  objectives  of  this  bill  Is  that  by  personal 
experience  and  observation  I  Itnow  the  need 
of  this  type  of  extension  service  to  the  work- 
ers of  this  country  if  they  are  to  live  up  to 
what  I  think  are  their  obligations  and  re- 
sponsibilities In  this  new  era  of  labor  rela- 
tions." 

Secretary  of  Labor  Schwellenbach :  "8.  1390 
(H.  R.  4078)  the  proposed  Labor  Extension 
Service  Act  is  designed  to  Initiate  a  program 
which  will  furnish  rank  and  file  Industrial 
workers  an  opportunity  to  acquire.  In  soma 
degree,  education  In  fields  of  vital  Importance 
both  to  them  and  to  the  welfare  of  the  Na- 
tion. For  workers'  education  provides  wage 
earners  with  the  Information  they  need  for 
effective  participation  In  their  Jobs,  their  or- 
ganizations, and  in  community  life.  It  em- 
ploys a  method  based  on  the  conviction  that 
a  person  learns  best  when  his  own  experience 
Is  used  In  the  process  and  where  participa- 
tion by  the  student  group  Is  encouraged." 

Bn.L   receives    nation-wide   piuess    comment 
Richard  L.  Strout  In  the  Christian  Science 
Monitor: 

"WORKERS'  thirst   FOB   EDUCATION 

"It  encourages  optimism  about  the  vital- 
ity of  American  democracy  when  we  see 
fiercely  ambitious  breadwinners  and  the  fu- 
ture leaders  of  the  labor  movement  poring 
over  books,  often  after  a  hard  day  of  physi- 
cal labor.  ] 

"Now,  there  Is  a  new  proposal  In  Congress 
to  put  the  Federal  Government  behind  the 
workers'  educational  movement,  on  a  State- 
aid  basis.  In  a  system  that  has  already  shown 
Its  worth  In  certain  other  countries.  •  •  • 
Organized  labor  is  unitedly  supporting  It." 

Editorial  from  the  Washington  Poet,  Mon- 
day. March  1,  1948: 

"LABOR    EDUCATION 

"An  education  extension  program  for  In- 
dustrial workers  on  something  like  the  lines 
of  the  Agricultural  Extension  Service  which 
makes  educational  assistance  available  to  the 
farm  population  Is  so  sensible  an  idea  that 
It  Is  a  wonder  It  wasn't  put  Into  effect  by 
Congress  long  ago.     •     •     • 

"The  program  would  equip  labor  to  carry 
out  Its  share  of  the  collective-bargaining 
process  mc«-e  effectively  in  Its  own  interest 
and  In  the  public  Interest.  In  doing  this  it 
would  serve  greatly  to  promote  stable  and 
peaceful  relations  between  unions  and  man- 
agement." 

Alice  Freln  Johnson  In  the  Seattle  Times, 
March  8.  1948: 

"ToLLETSoN's  bill  would  Set  up  a  Labor  De- 
partment Extension  Service  operating 
through  universities,  colleges,  and  research 
agencies.  In  cooperation  with  local  trade 
unions." 

Editorial  from  the  Union  Register,  Feb- 
ruary 20,  1948: 

"The  Labor  Extension  Act  would  aid  In 
diffusing  practical  and  useful  Information  to 
some  42.000.000  wage  and  salary  earners  of 
the  United  States." 

Louis  Stark  In  the  New  York  Times,  Feb- 
ruary 22.  1948: 

"Can  labor  disputes  be  settled  by  briefs 
rather  than  brickbats? 

"Many  labor  and  industrial  leaders  and 
public  officials  believe  they  can.  Some  of 
them  advanced  their  views  this  week  before 
the  Senate  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 
Committee." 

COLUMNISTS    XnCE    SUPPORT    OP    MEASURE 

Mai  Vina  Lindsay,  June  28,  1947:  "Better 
informed  workers  would  Increase  labor  pro- 
ductivity. They  would,  also — since  Ignorance 
breeds  belligerence — do  more  in  the  long  run 
to  bring  about  industrial  peace  than  all  the 
labor  laws  Congress  could  devise." 
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way  collectivc- 
now  handled  in  thla  eaamtry. 
relattaiMMpa  be  Improved?  To  that  q\ 
tlon  imtfawli  iial  labor-ralatkna  nocn  tend 
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sUll  more  idWtKW.     *     *     * 

"Two  Dnltad  ttatee  Senators— Ifoaaa.  B*- 
pubUean,  at  Oregon,  and  Tnoiaaa.  Democrat, 
of  Utah — laat  month  mtrodi;ced  In  Ccngrcaa 
a  btU  which  promises  to  fill  this  vital 
need.     •     •     • 

-*Manafcment  alumld  rally  to  the  aoppcrt 
at  Pedaral  granC»-m-ald  for  labor  education 
under  the  control  of  the  Nation's  imtvcraltlaa 
and  coUe^es." 

Cyrus  K.  Eaton.  Oananrter  and  induaUial- 
1st  "The  leadeca  of  erganlaed  labor,  a  group 
of  men  and  women  who  dally  bear  Increaaed 
reeponalblllty  for  the  national  well-being, 
would  be  better  able  to  exercise  that  re- 
sponslbUtty  If  they  had  greater  aeccea  to 
dnaatlonal  faclUUes.  The  national 
of  labor  education  that  would  be 
provided  by  the  prop  need  bill  woiild.  in  my 
opinion,  gu  far  to  meet  the  need. " 

Alired  B.  ConnabU.  Investment  ccnnsel. 
regent  of  the  University  of  Mlchtgan  (In 
teatlfylng  In  favor  of  the  measure,  as  regent 
of  the  UntvetiMf  oC  Mtrblgan.  Mr.  Connable 
made  the  foWwtaig  MdMnent) :  *'TOday  we 
live  in  an  Industrial  age  which  brlnga  to  the 
doors  of  our  colleges  thousands  of  Industrial 
workers  aaklnf;  for  service*  which  we  feel 
under  obllgatlun  to  supply.  ]uat  aa  we  have 
aupplled  other  aervlces  to  citizens  In  the  peat. 
This.  If  you  like,  la  our  obligation  to  our 
own  Viulition  and  our  coimuy.  " 

Paul  Fltapatrlck.  adminlatratlve  vice  presi- 
dent, American  Arbitration  Aasoclatlon:  "I 
believe  the  enthualaatlc  cooperation  of  Oov- 
emment  and  the  educational  machinery  that 
Is  available  can  InstUI  in  moat  wage  earners 
s  aaai  for  making  democracy  work  that  wUl 
Inuneasurably  reduce  the  misunderstandings 
that  create  dispute.  And  labor  disputes 
baaed  on  m**"*^*~**~*'"g  exact  an  eco- 
nomic toll  that  dwarls  the  coat  to  the  edu- 
cational )ob  that  wouM  help  prevent  them." 


American  Federation  of  Labor:  "Such  a 
service  would  give  workera  the  material  and 
tools  with  which  to  meet  their  educational 
needs."  (Unanimously  adopted,  sixty-fifth 
convenUon.  A.  F.  of  L..  Chicago.  111..  October 
1M«  ) 

Congress  of  Industrial  Organizations:  "All 
affiliated  International  unions,  councils,  and 
local  Industrial  tmlaaa  are  urged  to  support 
this  program,  by  resolution,  publicity,  finan- 
cial aaslstance.  and  communlcatlona  to  their 
respective  Members  of  Congress,  and  co- 
operate with  the  committee  for  the  extenalon 
of  labor  education  toward  this  end."  (Unani- 
mously adopted,  eighth  constitutional  con- 
vention CIO.  Atlantic  City.  N.  J..  Kovember 
1M6.) 

Ballroad  labor:  "Our  aaaoclatlon  endorses 
the  principle  and  objectives  of  this  propoaed 
legislation."  (A.  K.  Lyons,  executive  secre- 
tary. Railway  Labor  Executives'  Aaaoclatlon, 
January  14.  1947  ) 

lAM:  "If  our  members  are  to  be  fully 
served,  they  must  have  acceas  to  the  faclU- 
tlee  of  the  universities  and  of  other  educa- 
tional and  reeeareh  Inetltutlona.  Tbeee  sup- 
plementary servlcee  will  be  made  available  to 
labor  by  the  paesage  at  8.  1990  and  H.  R. 
4078."  ( Harvey  Brown.  In tematlGoal 
•tlon  of  Machinists.) 
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The  bill  Is  so  drafted  that  t>a 
planning  at  programs  and  the  choice  of  Ih- 
■mHlwsreMalns  at  the  local  level.  The  De- 
partment at  Labor  will  not  be  able  to  tell 
the  colleges  whst  they  shall  teach.  The  ad- 
mlnlatratlon  of  Federal  funds  must  always  be 
done  by  eome  central  body.  In  this  case  the 
Department  at  Labor,  whoae  reeponslbtllty  Is 
to  review  standarda  and  allot  funds.  Ade- 
quate proTlakni  la  made  for  State  partlclpa- 
tlon  tn  the  review  at  appUeattons  for  «>t«a- 
slon  programs  and  tn  dealgnattng  the  eo- 
upeiatlng  tna^Hutloiia. 

Question.  Why  hasnt  thla  plan  been  pre- 
sented as  a  part  of  an  over-all  adult  educa- 
tion program? 

Answer.  There  Is  a  great  need  today  fbr 
worker  education  In  the  specific  field  of  labor 
r^atlons.  The  particular  needs  of  other 
groupa  have  long  been  recognized  in  agrlctxl- 
tural  and  vocational  programs.  In  the  re- 
cent past,  misunderstanding  and  Ignorance 
of  labor  law  and  labor  economics  as  well  as 
of  the  procedures  of  collective  bargaining 
have  contributed  to  the  troubles  of  latx)r 
groupa  and  of  the  Individual  worker.  The 
bill  contemplatea  a  program  of  education 
directed  toward  the  solution  of  theae  speciflo 
proUema.  and  such  an  ob|Mtt*e  would  surely 
be  lost  In  an  over-all  adult  education  pro- 
gram. 

Question.  Why  hasnt  the  program  been  set 
up  to  Include  the  lower  ecbetooa  of  manage- 
ment as  well  aa  the  worker? 

Answer.  Preaent  faciiiUca  have  already 
been  eatahUahcd  to  eqtilp  management  with 
a  reeervoir  of  trained  people  from  the  col- 
leges and  universities  capable  of  handling 
their  labor  relations  p>roblems.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Comnkerce  has  long  made  Informa- 
tion available  to  bualneasmen  on  all  phases 
of  employee  relations  programs.  I^e  pres- 
ent bill  coDt«nplatcs  specifically  a  worker 
ediication  program.  TlMre  is  often  such  a 
wide  gap  between  the  educational  back- 
grounds of  the  average  worker  and  the  repre- 
sentative of  management  that  separate 
claaeea  are  a  neoeeelty.  In  addttlun.  for  full, 
free  dlanMalon  at  labor-management  prob- 
lems by  the  worbers.  educatan  are  agreed 
that  separate  classes  are  desirable. 

Qoeatlan.  lant  It  more  logical  to  place 
the  Kxtenaton  Service  In  the  Office  of  Educa- 
tion of  the  Federal  Security  Agency? 

Answer.  If  a  service  such  as  this  bill  pro- 
vides Is  to  iM  snooeeaful.  It  must  txave  the 
confidence  of  American  labor.  The  Depart- 
;  at  labor  la  specifically  charged  with  the 
tty  of  pronM>tlng  the  welfare  of 
workers,  and  has  long  held  their  confldenoe. 
Because  of  Its  specisllzed  functions.  It  Is 
much  better  equipped  to  csrry  out  a  program 
apeclflcally  directed  toward  worker  educa- 
tkxi.  In  addition  Its  established  contacts 
wtth  labor  nnm|ia  and  labor  educatcrs  make 
It  the  logical  agency  for  this  function. 

Qnaatlflli.  Why  should  organized  labor 
have  80  pereent  of  the  representatives  on  the 
National  aiKl  State  Labor  Extension  Councils? 

Answer.  This  Is  a  bill  written  for  the  ex- 
press ptnpoee  of  Improving  labor-manage- 
ment relatione.  By  far  the  greatest  amount 
of  this  activity  la  conducted  by  orgaiilaart 
labor  groups.  It  Is  only  natural  therefore 
that  the  greatest  repreeentatlon  should  be 
from  these  group*.  It  Is  their  cooperstlon 
which  Is  most  vital  to  the  success  of  the 
program,  and  they  are  best  able  to  state 
worker  needs  In  this  epedflc  field  of  educa- 
tion. 

Question.  How  do  unorganised  workers  get 
repieaented  under  this  program? 

Answer.  The  program  is  made  available  to 
an  wage  and  sailary  earners.  The  State  and 
national  boards  Include  represrntetlves  from 
groupa  wtK)  have  many  contacts  with  unor- 
ganised workers.  1.  e..  adult  education  groiqa, 
worker  edocatlan  groups,  and  the  represent- 
atlvaa  trom  eoopcrattng  lusututlons. 
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FormalatioD  of  United  States  Policy  on 
World  Relations 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RAY  J.  MADDEN 

or  INOIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  8,  1948 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  H.  B. 
Snyder,  editor  of  the  Gary  dnd.)  Post- 
Tribune,  in  the  following  editorial,  sub- 
mits some  practical  suggestions  on  our 
diplomatic  shortcomings  and  some  con- 
structive recommendations  on  averting 
future  wars. 

His  statements  should  be  given  con- 
sideration by  the  Members  of  Congress: 

BEST  BKAINS  Or  NATION  MUST  SHABK  IK  VOXiaU- 

LATING     UNITED      STATXS      POLICY      ON      WOELD 
SELATIONS 

In  his  column  in  last  Friday's  Pcst-Trlb- 
une.  Edgar  Mowrer  said  that  to  win  the 
cold  war  against  Russia  and  to  avoid  the 
shooting  war  "the  United  States  needs  not 
only  military  strength  but  political  savvy 
and  what  I  might  call  moral  sex  appeal. " 
He  thinks  this  country  must  have  political 
coherence  and  moral  principle. 

This  is  the  truth  and  our  lack  of  them  is 
the  reason  we  have  had  to  fight  two  world 
wan  and  are  now  faced  with  the  problem  of 
avoiding  a  third.  Why  do  we  get  into  such 
spots?  It  Is  chiefly,  we  think,  because  we 
have  not  sufficient  understanding  of.  nor 
coherence  In.  our  international  relations.  We 
make  Incredible  mistakes  because  we  have 
failed  to  understand  the  age  we  live  In  or  to 
develop  the  machinery  that  will  function 
In  it. 

Walter  Llppmann  brought  up  a  phase  of 
the  same  general  situation  in  Saturday's 
Post-Tribune  when  he  said  we  are  faced 
for  the  first  time  with  the  creation  of  Inter- 
national leadership  rather  than  merely  go- 
ing along  with  a  leadership  that  la  already 
functioning.  We  merely  Joined  in  the  two 
world  wars  after  the  leadership  and  Issues 
had  developed.  Now  we  must  decide  what 
the  policies  are  and  must  provide  the  lead- 
ership to  carry  them  out.  Can  we  handle 
this  Job? 

Indeed  the  problem  is  more  difficult  than 
Llppmann  suggests  because  he  assumes  that 
we  have  time  enough  to  decide  whether  there 
shall  be  a  third  world  war.  The  fact  Is  there 
may  not  be  time  enough  to  prevent  war. 
If  this  Is  true  It  Is  because  we  have  spent  the 
last  3  years  without  understanding  the 
dangers  threatening  us.  Had  we  organized  a 
department  of  Government  with  the  single 
purpose  of  studying  our  world  relationships, 
developing  a  national  policy,  coordinating 
and  Implementing  our  action,  then  we  prob- 
ably could  have  kept  the  world  at  peace. 

But  we  were  content  to  leave  the  leader- 
fhip  of  the  Nation  In  the  haiids  of  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  State  Department  Just  as  we 
did  In  the  horse-and-buggy  days.  The 
State  Department  has  been  remodeled  and 
refurbished,  to  be  surt.  but  In  the  main  our 
foreign  relations  remain  In  the  hands  of  a 
small  group  of  men  whose  only  experience 
has  been  in  the  diplomatic  world. 

That  experience  is  not  enough  to  save  this 
country  from  war  and  possible  extinction. 
Nor  Is  the  added  experience  of  the  President, 
no  matter  his  name,  equal  to  the  Job.  Nor  in 
times  of  crisis  does  the  added  experience  of 
the  armed  forces  make  up  the  deficit.  Our 
foreign  relations  in  today's  world  call  for  all 
Of  the  best  experience,  knowledge.  Imagina- 


tion and  hard  work  of  which  this  Nation  Is 
possessed. 

One  difficulty  to  the  setting  up  of  such  a 
group  has  been  overcome  to  a  degree  in  the 
cooperation  shown  In  recent  months  by  the 
executive  and  legislative  branches  at  Wash- 
ington. The  President  and  Secretary  Mar- 
shall have  seen  the  necessity  of  asking  for 
the  help  of  Congress  in  formulating  policy 
and  this  appears  to  be  a  hopeful  start  to- 
ward a  new  method  of  handling  our  affairs. 

However,  a  national  policy  committee 
would  require  the  services  of  citizens  eminent 
in  business,  labor,  agriculture,  engineering. 
Industry,  science,  history,  economics,  geo- 
graphy and  various  other  Interests.  It  would 
become  a  permanent  department  of  govern- 
ment and  Its  members  would  give  all  or 
whatever  part  of  their  time  would  be  re- 
quired in  the  study  and  formvilatlon  of 
issues. 

Had  we  organized  a  group  of  this  sort  be- 
fore the  First  World  War  It  U  quite  likely 
there  would  have  been  no  First  nor  Second 
World  Wars.  Had  America  understood  what 
the  Kaiser  was  up  to,  we  could  easily  have 
stopped  him  by  having  a  competent  armed 
force  and  letting  it  be  known  it  would  be 
used  against  an  aggressor. 

Japan  would  never  have  Invaded  Man- 
churia had  we  possessed  a  real  armament 
and  told  the  Japs  to  lay  ofl.  Nor  would  Hit- 
ler have  Invaded  the  Rhlneland.  nor  Austria, 
nor  taken  Czechoslovakia  nor  attacked 
Poland  If  we  had  been  armed  and  told  him 
we  would  not  stand  Idle  if  he  moved. 

There  Is  no  doubt  now  that  Hitler  went 
against  the  advice  of  the  German  generals 
when  he  took  the  Rhlneland,  and  was  pre- 
pared to  stop  had  anybody  protested.  But 
the  Rhlneland  gave  him  a  preview  of  the  at- 
tude  of  the  world  powers  and  from  then  on 
all  he  had  to  do  to  get  what  he  wanted  was 
to  threaten. 

Felix  Morley  says  we  could  and  should  have 
avoided  being  Involved  in  the  last  war  and 
he  blames  Roosevelt  and  Truman  for  setting 
the  present  course  toward  catastrophe.  But 
he  seems  to  believe  they  wanted  to  get  the 
country  in  trouble,  a  belief  for  which  there 
ts  no  basis. 

We  got  into  all  these  messes  because  we 
didn't  know  any  better.  We  have  made  In- 
credible mistakes  because  we  had  no  way  to 
find  out  what  should  be  done  and  no  method 
of  coordinating  what  little  we  did  know. 
Both  Roosevelt  and  Truman  have  done  the 
best  they  could,  but  that  is  not  nearly  good 
enough    to   save    us   from   catastrophe. 

We  don't  get  into  International  trouble  be- 
cause we  have  Presidents  of  bad  intention, 
but  purely  and  simply  because  they  don't 
know  enough  to  create  p>ollcy  and  machinery 
to  do  their  duty.  And  the  worst  part  of  our 
situation  today  is  that  we  have  made  very 
little  Improvement  since  the  end  of  World 
War  II. 

Truman  makes  the  final  decision  although 
It  is  understood  he  takes  whatever  plan  Sec- 
retary Marshall  works  out  In  the  State  De- 
partment. Undoubtedly  Marshall  has  help 
from  other  departments,  but  stUl  this  Isn't 
good  enough.  Marshall  Is  a  very  able  man, 
but  he  Is  a  soldier  and  has  some  of  the  weak- 
nesses of  any  soldier  In  heading  a  civilian 
department  of  Government. 

Let's  not  get  this  wrong,  because  If  we  con- 
tinue to  make  mistakes  of  the  first  order 
there  soon  may  not  be  any  more  mistakes  we 
have  a  chance  at.  We  are  not  handling  otir 
foreign  relations  as  they  must  be  handled  if 
we  stop  world  war  III.  And  remember, 
Llppmann  says  we  now  must  formulate,  not 
accept,  policy.  Upon  us  has  fallen  the  Job 
Of  saving  western  civilization.  Our  only 
chance  to  succeed  is  In  using  the  knowledge 
and  brains  of  the  American  people.  Diplo- 
mats and  soldiers  alone  cannot  do  the  Job. 


Here  We  Go  Again,  Looking  for  People  To 
Take  Our  Money  and  Goods 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HUBERT  S.  ELUS 

or  WEST  VIKGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  April  8.  1948 

Mr.  ELLIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
Include  an  Associated  Press  news  item 
from  yesterday's  paper. 

Here  we  go  again,  looking  for  people 
to  take  our  money  and  goods.  This  per- 
formance smacks  of  the  lend-lease  days 
when  the  administration  had  agents  all 
over  the  world  soliciting  customers  to 
accept  our  goods  as  a  gift. 

The  ink  is  not  dry  on  the  Euroi>ean 
recovery  plan  bill  before  the  State  De- 
partment is  at  work  south  of  the  bor- 
der. One  official  is  reported  as  telling 
the  Latin -American  governments  that 
Sl.OGO.OOO.OOO  is  now  available  and  that 
this  is  only  a  part  of  the  aid  they  can 
obtain. 

Our  military  leaders  are  now  figuring 
on  a  minimum  boost  of  $4,000,000,000  in 
the  coming  fiscal  year  and  $10,000,- 
000,000  more  each  year  after  that.  This 
would  raise  defense  costs  to  $15,000,- 
000,000  in  the  first  fiscal  year  beginning 
July  1.  and  from  $20,000,000,000  to  $25.- 
000.000.000  annually  thereafter.  With 
the  cost  of  civilian  government  officially 
projected  at  $25,000,000,000  a  year,  with 
foreign  aid  adding  another  $4,000,- 
000.000  a  year,  the  country  is  headed  for 
annual  budgets  of  at  least  $45,000.- 
000,000.  with  a  strong  likelihood  that 
they  will  exceed  $50,000,000,000  if  all 
spending  proposals  go  through. 

If  such  budgets  become  standardized 
the  national  debt  will  be  doubled,  with 
$10,000,000,000  a  year  in  taxes  necessary 
to  service  the  crippling  burden.  When 
that  condition  Is  even  approximated  the 
predictable  outcome  is  national  collapse. 

When  will  all  this  end?  Surely  we 
cannot  continue  in  this  drunken  prof- 
ligate fasheon. 

The  item  follows: 

LATINS  TO  GET  BILLION  IN  ANTICOMMtrNlSU  ATO, 
UNrrED  STATES  OmClALS  SAT 

Bogota,  Colombia.  April  7. — United  States 
Officials  said  today  Latin  America  can  count 
on  at  least  $  1,000, 000 .OOi)  in  aid  from  official 
agencies  to  help  fight  communism.  Three- 
quarters  of  this,  they  said,  would  come  from 
United  States  agencies. 

The  officials  said  that  under  present  plams 
Latin  America  could  obtain  about  $750,000.- 
000  from  the  Export-Import  Bank.  Another 
9250.000,000  is  reported  available  in  the 
coffers  of  the  International  Bank  for  Recon- 
struction and  Development. 

The  officials  said  this  was  only  part  of  the 
aid  the  American  Republics  may  obtain  as  a 
result  of  discussions  at  the  Pan-American 
Conference  now  in  session  here.  The  rest  is 
expected  from  private  sources. 

Secretary  of  State  Marshall  told  the  confer- 
ence 6  days  ago  the  European  recovery  pro- 
gram must  take  precedence  over  Latin  Amer- 
ican requests  for  United  States  financial  aid. 
He  said  it  would  be  up  to  Latin  American 
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t*  «Beoiara«*  iB««at»OTit  of  for. 
•l|a  ciptul   by  flvlnc  u  squal  tnatacnt 

■    caplUl. 

Kxport-Import  B&nk  U  reported  to 
have  ibout  U50JXX>jOOO  aiimtlj  committed 
for  L«t  in  AflBcrtcan  kMun.  Oeneral  Miu-shall 
told  d<  legfttM  tb«  Ualted  States  Oovrrnment 
to  atfe  Onngr—  to  appro|;>rlate  an- 
te Latin  America. 
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ON.  ELBERT  D.  THOMAS 


Appendix  of  the  Raoots  an  article 
I  prepared  at  the  request  of  the 
of  the  New  York  Times  on  the 
of  peacetime  universal  military 
After  certain  changes  made 
editor,  this  article  was  published 
naCAilne  section  of  the  New  York 
April  4.  19M 
betnc  no  objection,  the  article 
to  be  printed  in  the  Ricoao, 
taUbws: 
Tou  laak  ma  five  quaaOoBa  on   unlveraal 
tratnlac.     I   am  ^appy    to   anawar 
cktcgialcaUy : 
DMT  naeaaaaryr    Why? 
Oxtr   Army   siMMld   becootM   an   Army 
In  glvau  flaMa.     The  ordinary 
to  that  wUl  be  that  thoae  apedailau 
be  aelacted  from  a  maaa  of  trained 
fbat.  of   course,   la   true,  but  forced 
In   a   field   In   which  he   la  not   In- 
may  deaden  the  wal  of  the  aelectee 
much  aa  contribute  to  ha  ultimata 
the  Army, 
the  time  American  boys  enter  school 
Ui«ht  to  ehooaa  careers.     They  do 
,ys  chooae  wtaaly.     Tbey  need  guid- 
t  there  are.  (or  example,  many  very 
doctors  who  were  suooaasTul  med- 
but  could  find  no  interest  in 
pifraiedlcal  work  that  waa  not  related 
field.    Individual  inltla^He  has  never 
d^KOuraged    In    our    American    educa- 
Would  not  UMT  work  in  tha 
oppoattd  tftracUonf 
I.  We  Ud  OMT  make  ua  a  mllltary-mlnded 
atloor 
No. 
re  not 


StUlSBU 


I  tefin  Italy  no.    The  Amrrtean  peo{M« 

nUltary-mlnded.     Tbey  do  not  want 

IIIMJ  uiliulad.    Ivan  after  hav- 

minloBs  of  wama  in  tiM  armed  service* 

tbe  raoiM  period  oT  the  war.  we  are 

haT  n^  dtflfeulty  finding  young  men  who 

It   to  go  Into  Annapolla  or  Weat  Point. 

Tbla  w«4  tha  raaetloo  after  the  r\nt  World 

mt.   It   occurred    after    th* 

War.     Neither  war.  mobi* 

ttM^ountry's  grcataat   propa- 

it  our  peo- 

I  a  Stat* 


are  tba  anemattvaa  to  I7MTT 
Mak  froaa  the  experience  of  having 
ij  vimmmmi  wnh  itea  mattary  tai 

Aet.  a  drtMidar  cf 


and  on*  who.  after  tha 


World  War.  attanptMl  to  keep  an  even  keel 
during  the  premature  demobtllsatton  whlcb 
waa  preasured  by  public  opinion. 

Above  all.  I  do  not  want  to  have  an  emo- 
tional army.  Emotion  has  its  place  In  war- 
fare, but  I  want  an  army  based  upon  intelli- 
gence and  high  morals,  which  we  tia.e  always 
been  able  to  produce  when  necessity  arises. 
When  I  say  that,  however,  please  do  not  as- 
sume that  I  am  one  who  believes  In  the 
minute-man  theory  and  our  ability  to  raise 
men  overnight  and  turn  mobs  of  persons  into 
a  coordinated  armed  force  I  had  much  to 
do  with  the  introduction  of  the  ROTC  In  our 
schools.  I  grant  military  training  and  mili- 
tary science  its  proper  place  In  our  American 
educational  MiMme.  I  have  always  support- 
ed these  studlaa  )Ust  as  I  have  supported  the 
teaching  of  United  States  history  and  United 
States  constitutional  government.  But  I  am 
unsympatbeUc  toward  UMT  for  the  same  rea- 
son that  I  am  unsympathetic  with  forced 
courses  In  otir  constitutional  government 
taught  on  a  level  which  makes  for  misinfor- 
mation about  how  our  Government  functions 
because  of  lack  of  preliminary  preparation. 
Juat  aa  tTMT  may  bring  us  the  emotional 
soldier  Instead  of  an  intelligent  one. 

The  alternative  which  you  ask  for  is  a  sim- 
ple one.     We  know  from  actual  history— and 
here  let  us  give  the  devil  hts  due;  Mr.  Hitler 
waa  not.  In  any  sense,  responsible  for  what 
he  waa  able  to  accompllah — that  when  Hitler 
turned  to  complete  mobUlsatlon  be  was  able 
to  ralae  an  army  within  a  year  of  4.S00.000 
men  and  waa  deficient  only  in  noncoms.    He 
waa  able  to  do  that  t>ecaiue  the  Germans, 
aa  a  result  of  the  army-ltmltatlon  previsions 
of  the  treaty  after  the  First  World  War.  were 
forced    to   change   their   whole    educational 
outlook  in  regard  to  training  soldiers.     The 
Kaiser's  srmy  was  built  on  the  theory  of  pure 
militarism  and  availability  of  sufficient  "gxm 
fodder.-     When    the    peace    after    the   First 
World  War  was  written,  the  Allies  insisted 
upon  limiting  the  German  Army  to  100.000 
men.     A  German  olBcer  countered  and  said. 
•That  wlU  be  all  right  because  we  wl'l  train 
100.000  majors,  colonels,  and  senior  officers." 
Then  the  A' lies  Insisted  upon  a  I3-year-en- 
listment  period  in  the  Ueaty  army  to  make 
the  array  a  career  for  the  enlistees  and  the 
training  of  great  numbers  of  officers  Impos- 
albJe.      The    Germans    then    changed    their 
educational    approach    to    training    soldiers. 
Instead  nf  luing  the  mass  Idea,  which  has 
to  be  used  when  you  have  DHT.  they  made 
entrance  Into  their  100.000-man  army  a  mat- 
ter of  competition  and  selection      While  the 
members  of  this  army  remained  privates  dur- 
ing their  period  of  service,  each  waa  indi- 
vidually trained  up  to  his  maximum  poten- 
tiality-that  is.  if  a  boy  had  the  ability  to 
be  trained  as  a  brigadier  general,  he  got  that 
training.     In   this    way   Hitler   waa   able   to 
expand  hla  army  Into  an  army  of  4.VX).0OO 
from  an  army  of  100.000  and  t)«  deficient  only 
tn  noncoma. 

We  can  do  thla  better  than  Hitler  did  be- 
caua*  there  are  no  reatrlctions  on  otir  train- 
ing programs  and  we  will  have  trained  lead- 
ers for  any  emergency.  Such  a  method  will 
give  ua  an  opportunity  to  give  specialised 
training  to  our  Air  Cori>a.  to  our  Navy,  and 
win  supply  officers  of  aU  gradea  for  expanded 
ground  forces.  If  once  in  America  we  could 
get  the  idea  of  tratntng  men  individually,  as 
did  tba  Germans,  there  would  be  no  need  for 
imrvcnal  military  training.  It  is  an  easy  idea 
to  absorb  and  one  always  used  In  the  higher 
levels  of  training  periods.  Why  not  eoiacen- 
tmte  on  this  type  of  training  thnn^lMin  the 
whole  of  our  peacetime  Army? 

Thea«wp«r  which  the  advocates  oc  uaiver- 
•al  mattary  tralatac  will  give  to  this  ta  that 
^*  ■••*  •  —■eCaaan  to  give  practical  train- 
ee to  0**  dteMaial  and  corps  staflk  and 
OMit  wm  eoow  when  the 
batUe.  every 


maneuver,  and  every  caaapalfn  muit  be  built 
around  the  physical  aspects  of  that  campaign. 

4.  Would  universal  military  training  m  ike 
for  war? 

No.  I  have  no  fear  that  universal  mllitiry 
training  will  promote  war  in  America.  It  )ias 
made  for  war  In  militaristic  countries,  but 
moet  at  tboee  countries  are  now.  from  a  mUi- 
tary  standpoint,  virtually  exhausted. 

There  are  those  In  our  country  who  leel 
that,  if  we  could  Just  establish  universal  mili- 
tary training.  Russia  and  the  whole  wcrld 
would  be  good.  A  resort  to  universal  mllitu7 
training  for  this  reason  Is  pretty  close  to  cio- 
biltaatlon  in  anticipation  of  Imminent  var. 
Those  who  know  the  history  of  the  beginnl:iga 
of  the  First  W<»ld  War  know  that  one  coim- 
try  mobOlasd  because  another  country  rio- 
bUiaed  on  iU  border,  and  mobilization  was 
an  actual  cause  of  war.  However.  I  do  lot 
take  the  stand  that  a  resort  to  universal  mil- 
itary training  would  be  Interpreted  by  imy 
nation  aa  an  American  threat  as  the  world  u 
consUtuted  today.  I  do  not  think  t*iat 
France.  Italy.  Great  Bnuin,  Canada,  and  on 
down  the  whole  list  of  nations  would  think 
that  America  was  resorting  to  universal  mili- 
tary training  because  she  expects  to  go  to  t/ar 
•gainst  them  or  expects  them  to  go  to  v/ar 
against  her.  There  Is  only  one  country  In  the 
world  that  could  possibly  Interpret  unlverial 
military  training  on  our  part  as  an  act  in 
preparation  for  war  and  this  is  Russia.  But 
Rusaia  would  not.  in  my  opinion,  so  IntiT- 
pret  it.  Having  known  nothing  In  the  l»at 
several  generaUons  but  universal  mllltsry 
training,  Russia  knows  the  weaknesses  of  the 
system  quite  as  mtjch  as  its  strength.  It 
must  be  remembered  that  Russia  uses  tttil- 
versal  military  training  for  other  purpotes 
than  raising  her  Army.  RussU  has  the  prob- 
lem of  national  unification,  the  problem  of 
overcoming  dlrersUy  cf  language,  and  local 
nationalistic  tendencies.  Then  there  Is  her 
great  problem  of  unemployment,  and  Ruscia 
uses  her  «rmy  as  a  solution  for  all  of  theje. 

5.  Is  UMT  consistent  with  democratic 
thotigbt? 

I  believe  that  It  is  not  Inconsistent.  Selec- 
tive service  in  time  of  emergency  is  as  demo- 
cratic as  any  other  way  of  raUlng  an  army.  I 
am  not  opposed  to  UMT  for  any  other  ret.- 
aon  than  it  U  just  the  poorest  way  to  build 
an  army  in  America  and  to  make  that  army 
strong  and  keep  the  men  in  It.  from  the  Com- 
mander In  Chief  to  the  last  private,  full  of 
pride,  pauiotlam.  and  that  morale  that  make 
soldiers 

Compulsory    universal    mUitary    tralnlrg 
would  never  be  compulsory.     It  would  nev«»r 
be   universal.     It   would   not   build    up   our 
cltlaenry.     This  staUment  Is  not  baaed  upon 
theory.     It  Is  based  upon  the  facu  learned 
as  a  result  of  our  selecUve  service.     Five  out 
of  every  10  men  called  to  the  draft  were  ri»- 
Jected.    In  some  States  7  out  of  every  10  weie 
rejected.     In  other  States  7  out  of  every  ;0 
were  accepted.     That  mear.s  that  UMT  would 
not  be  universal,  that  It  »;ould  not  he  hor.- 
estly   representative  of  oiir  whole   country. 
The  great  need  now  Is  U>e  development  of 
that  backward  manhood  represented  Ir  tho»e 
parts  of  our  country  where  only  3  out  of  10 
were  found  accepUble.     If  UMT  were  based 
upon    the    theory    of    malting    our    counuy 
strong  those  men  who  were  found  deaclert 
would  be  built  up  and  made  efficient.     Some- 
times men  were  rejected  because  of  lack  of 
education,  sometimes  because  of  poor  healUi. 
Half  of  these.  I  am  sure,  were  corrective  casei 
and   many  of   these   were   accepted   by    the 
Army,  without  correcUon.  ss  the  manpow«x 
barrel  began  to  empty.     ThU  U  the  problem 
which  now  confronu  us  and  this  is  the  task 
Which  the  Army  has  always  neglected.    When 
Jefferson  said  that  a  naUons  greatest  aastt 
wasa  weU -trained  dtlaenry.  he  was  not  re- 
ferring to  UMT. 

When  tbs  SriMtlfa  ■erflc*  Act  first  stsrtel 
to  function.  I  dtfdM  aoe  o(  the  per    an.l 
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officers  of  the  Army  on  the  score  of  their  Just 
taking  the  cream  of  our  youth.  I  pointed 
out  that,  if  we  got  into  war,  standards  would 
be  dropped,  as  they  were  dropped.  I  sug- 
gested that  we  take  the  weak  fellows  and 
build  them  up,  then  standards  would  never 
be  reduced,  the  Army  would  be  representa- 
ttjre  of  all  of  our  people,  and  an  approach  to 
universality  could  be  reached.  The  excuse 
offered  was  lack  of  time.  To  an  extent  that 
is  valid  in  wartime,  but  it  Is  surely  not  valid 
during  a  period  of  peacetime  UMT. 

It  is  the  Army  itself  of  which  I  am  think- 
ing. I  want  a  strong  Army.  I  believe  that  all 
branches  of  our  armed  forces  will  be  put  back 
a  whole  generation  if  we  resort  to  UMT  t>e- 
cause  of  the  great  numl>er  of  officers  and  the 
mass  of  men  who  will  be  needed  on  the  basic- 
training  level  year  after  year.  There  is  noth- 
ing that  dulls  any  leader  more  than  being 
deprived  of  an  opportunity  to  grow  in  his 
leadership.  There  are  about  900.000,  or  may- 
be a  million,  Ixiys  turning  18  each  year.  It 
would  take  fifty  or  sixty  thousand  Junior- 
grade  officers  to  train  them.  Those  officers 
will  be  doomed  to  that  Job.  Think  what  that 
would  do  to  our  specialized  services. 

I  realise  that  the  President's  Commission 
and  all  of  the  armed  forces'  high  personnel 
declare  themselves  in  favor  of  UMT.  But  are 
they?  The  thoughtful  among  them  want  a 
strong,  efficient,  and  well-trained  Army.  Navy, 
and  Air  Force,  and  they  know  these  do  not 
come  from  boys  whose  natural  make-up  is 
not  In  harmony  with  the  type  of  training 
Beceasary  for  UMT. 

We  all  know  the  sense  of  safety  the  French 
got  from  the  Maglnot  line.  In  the  middle 
twenties  a  German  officer  conaucted  me  over 
some  of  the  destroyed  forts  along  the  west- 
em  front.  The  forte  were  all  destroyed  In 
accordance  with  the  treaty  provisions.  In  our 
conversation  I  suggested  that  it  was  a  shame 
to  destroy  anything,  thst  probably  the  forts 
could  be  used  for  something  else.  He  an- 
•wsred  me  as  a  typical,  life- trained.  Arry 
oAeer  would — that  it  was  all  right  to  destroy 
them,  because  fighting  from  that  kind  of 
fort  had  l>eoome  obsolete.  We  talked  about 
the  Maglnot  line.  He  said  that,  too,  was 
obsolete.  "We  will  Jump  it  or  go  around  It." 
The  Siegfried  line  also  proved  insufficient 
defense  for  Germany. 

l^t  us  put  our  faith  In  the  type  of  miliUry 
which  Ij  kept  so  much  on  the  alert  that  It 
can  adapt  itself  to  the  latest  and  most  effec- 
tive war  instruments.  The  task  of  UMT  will 
be  a  drag   upon   the  technical  services. 

The  glory  of  our  great  Army  and  Navy  men 
la  that  they  are  Americans  first  before,  they 
are  mUitary  geniuses.  Look  at  Marshall's 
leadership  now:  Elsenhower's  great  state- 
ments about  the  peace;  Nlmltz'  conunon 
sense:  and  MacArthur's  democratic  peace- 
structure  building.  These  men  I  honor,  and 
it  is  America  that  makes  them  great.  I 
would  hate  to  see  any  of  oui  American  mili- 
tary leaders  turn  Into  Hludenburgs.  I  would 
not  even  like  to  see  them  Blsmarcks. 


The  Lejral  Aspectt  of  Ciril  Rifhts— 
Address  by  Senator  Chavez 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARICS 
or 

HON.  DENNIS  CHAVEZ 

or  wrw  MEXICO 
IN  THl  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  April  12  (legislative  day  of 
Monday.  March  29),  1948 

Mr.  CHAVEZ.     Mr.  President,  on  the 

9th  of  April  I  made  a  few  remarks  before 

the  Harvard  Law  School  Porum  on  the 

legal  aspecU  of  civil  rights.     I  ask  unani- 
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mous  consent  that  they  may  be  printed 
In  the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

I  was  very  happy  when  your  fortun  invited 
me  to  discuss  the  legal  aspects  of  civil  rights. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  be  in  such  an  atmos- 
phere of  learning  and  of  liberal  and  progres- 
sive political  thought.  The  subject  Is  fit- 
ting and  timely.  Harvard,  the  oldest  uni- 
versity In  the  United  States,  has  a  tradition 
of  liberalism  In  Its  preceptlon  of  students 
from  minority  groups  for  which  you  may 
well  be  proud. 

Before  examining  the  strictly  legal  as- 
pects of  the  problem  of  civil  rights,  I  will 
briefly  describe  some  of  the  minority  prob- 
lems of  our  country  and  define  civil  rights 
and  outline  the  theme  which  I  am  to  develop 
this  evening. 

Different  religions,  different  customs,  dif- 
ferent pigmentation  and  different  places  of 
origin  have  given  rise  to  dUcriminatiou  by 
groups  of  earlier  origin  than  the  minority 
groups  who  came  later.  As  a  result  numer- 
ous problems  have  arisen  since  the  earliest 
days  of  the  foundation  of  this  country.  At 
no  time  in  the  history  of  our  country  has  the 
solution  of  these  problems  In  a  democratic 
American  way  been  more  necessary. 

For  the  present,  a  nominal  definition  of 
civil  rights  Is  perhaps  best.  This  would  em- 
brace such  broad  rights  as  freedom  of  speech, 
religion,  assembly  and  suffrage  and  freedom 
from  the  denial  of  the  rights  of  citizenship 
because  of  race,  color,  or  religion. 

The  President's  Committee  on  Civil  Rights 
In  the  report  To  Secure  These  Rights,  con- 
sidered four  basic  rights,  the  protection  of 
which  Is  essential  to  the  well-being  of  the 
Individual  and  to  the  progress  of  so<:lety, 
namely : 

1.  The  right  to  safety  and  security  of  the 
person. 

2.  The  right  to  citizenship  and  Its  privi- 
leges. 

3.  The  right  to  freedom  of  conscience  and 
expression. 

4.  The  right  to  equality  of  opportunl'.y. 
This  evening  I  will  consider:  • 

1.  The  civil  rights  background  of  the 
United  States,  Its  development  through  leg- 
islative and  Judicial  evolution; 

2.  The  legal  aspects  of  civil  rights  as  they 
exist  today:  and 

3.  The  legislative  action  which  Is  necessary 
for  adequate  protection  of  these  rights. 

Concerning  point  one,  the  civil  rights 
background  of  the  United  BUtes.  These  are 
days  In  which  the  established  standards  and 
institutions,  all  over  the  world,  are  faced  by 
an  increasingly  serious  challenge  from  new 
and  disturbing  forces.  That  which  was 
new.  radical,  challenging,  and  dynamic  a 
century  and  a  half  ago  is  now  traditional. 

The  whirligig  of  time.  In  one  of  its  master- 
pieces of  irony,  places  the  Nation,  whose  rep- 
resentatives once  were  turned  away  from  the 
court  of  Catherine  of  Russia  as  dangerous 
and  fanatical  revolutionaries.  In  the  posi- 
tion of  seeming  to  everywhere  support  the 
statiis  quo  against  a  new  tide  of  revolution 
which  sweeps  today  from  the  vast  dominions 
once  ruled  by  the  great  Czarina. 

In  the  face  of  such  a  threat,  there  is  an 
lu-gent  duty,  falling  upon  all  Americans  re- 
gardless of  race,  creed,  economic  status,  or 
political  affiliation,  to  strive  for  a  common 
appreciation  and  understanding  of  the  body 
of  legal  and  political  principles  in  which  are 
to  be  found  the  ultimate  source  of  our  na- 
tional strength.  As  we  strive  to  raise  our 
armed  forces  and  our  economic  sources  of 
strength  to  levels  adequate  to  stistain  the 
safety  of  our  Nation,  we  must  never  lose 
sight  of  the  fact  that,  without  an  unshak- 
able conviction  as  to-  the  superiority  of  our 
way    of    life    and   oixr   political   institutions 
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over  those  which  now  push  from  the 
we  have  no  real  defense  at  all. 

In  the  light  of  this  fact,  it  has  become 
an  Increasingly  imjxirtant  responsibility  of 
every  loyal  American  to  devote  earnest  and 
Intelligent  consideration  to  the  whole  matter 
of  our  constitutional  civil  rights  so  that  hs 
may  have  a  clear  dnderstandlng  of  that  IxMly 
of  rights,  privueges,  and  liberties  which  the 
accumulated  wisdom  of  centuries  has  found 
to  be  the  best  basis  for  tiie  organisation  of 
men  into  a  free  and  democratic  society. 

The  United  States  Constitution  aa  orig- 
inally adopted  contained  no  bill  of  righU. 
The  Convention  In  drafting  the  Constitution 
became  a  battle  between  the  conservatives 
who  advocated  the  close  limitation  of  the 
Influence  of  government  on  the  common  man 
and  the  extreme  liberals  who  felt  that  the 
ultimate  degree  of  civil  rights  should  l>e  writ- 
ten Into  the  new  charter  of  government. 

The  founding  fathers  were  remarkable 
lawyers  and  practical  men  of  affairs  and  ex- 
tremely well-read  students  of  political  phi- 
losophy. When  Thomas  Jefferson  was  asked 
to  name  the  sources  of  the  ideals  set  forth 
In  the  Constitution  he  named  Aristotle,  Cic- 
ero, Locke  and  Sidney.  The  doctrines  of 
natural  equality  and  freedom,  so  vital  a  part 
of  the  philosophy  of  the  American  Revolu- 
tion, came  directly  from  the  Stoics  of  ancient 
Rome  and  reflect  principles  emlKxiled  In 
Roman  law. 

We  must  keep  in  mind  that  through  the 
bitter  debates  of  the  Convention  and  the  pub- 
lic clamor  in  the  ratification  debates  which 
followed,  at  no  time  was  thought  given  to 
the  protection  of  individual  rights  from 
abuses  by  individuals  or  by  the  States:  the 
demand  was  for  protection  of  individual 
rights  from  abuse  by  the  Federal  Government. 
At  any  rate,  the  liberals  lost  the  battle 
but  won  the  war,  for  the  first  Congress  speed- 
ily passed  and  submitted  to  the  States  a  series 
of  amendments  which  the  Slates,  by  Decem- 
ber of  1791,  had  ratified  and  which  emtx>dy 
the  document  known  as  the  Bill  of  Rights. 

The  new  amendments  set  forth  in  speciflo 
and  definite  language  what  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment could  not  do  to  the  people.  It  was 
an  expression  of  fear  and  distrust  of  central 
government.  It  was  protection  for  minorities 
against  abuse  by  majorities  using  the  arm  of 
the  Federal  Government  only.  For  protec- 
tion of  individual  rlghu  one  had  to  look  to 
State  and  community  governments. 

The  postwar  problems  of  the  Civil  War 
forced  a  new  concept  of  Federal  responsi- 
bility. It  was  apparent  that  many  of  th* 
States  could  not  or  did  not  fulfill  the  obliga- 
tions to  protect  Individual  liberty  tor  certain 
classes  of  persons. 

The  thirteenth,  fourteenth,  and  fifteenth 
amendments,  described  as  the  civil  rights 
amendments  to  the  Constitution,  were 
adopted.  Five  statutes  followed  which  pro- 
vided serious  penalties  against  State  officers 
and  private  persons  for  violating  the  rights 
contained  In  these  amendments. 

Unfortunately,  subsequent  Supreme  Court 
decisions  t>egan  whittling  away  the  Federal 
power  assumed  by  Congres  In  enacting  these 
laws.  In  the  Slaughterhouse  cases  of  1878 
the  Court  narrowed  the  protection  of  the 
amendment  to  rights  arising  from  Federal 
citizenship  and  held  that  must  personal 
rights  were  Inherent  in  that  kind  of  citizen- 
ship know  as  State  citizenship  and  were  not 
"privileges  or  Immunities  of  citizens  of  the 
United  States," 

The  Civil  Rights  cases  in  1883  held  the  act 
which  forbade  discrimination  In  railroads. 
inns,  and  places  of  public  amusement  to 
be  unconstitutional  and  that  the  foiu-teenth 
amendment  did  not  empower  the  Federal 
Government  to  enact  protective  legislation 
against  private  persons  and  that  corrective 
legislation  had  to  be  addressed  to  States  or 
their  officials. 
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of  the  Prealdant's  Committee 
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The  fifth  power  siuhorlaes 
actlvtUaa  which    relate   to   Int 

has  sMtciHtf  vary  broad 
article  I.  sacttan  ■  og  the  Con- 
st nut  Ion  In  Its  efforts  to  regulate, 
a.id    Institute    reforms    In    many 

The  sixth,  or  taxing  ai»d  spending  powers. 
Theee  also  are  derived  from  article  I.  eectlon 
8. 

The  seventh  Is  the  postal  power.  Stem- 
mini;  rrom  the  same  article,  the  Federal  Con- 
grees  can  act  to  protect  against  the  vise  of 
mai!4  f'-r  undesirable  purpoecs. 

T  -h  IS  the  power  over  the  District 

of  t  \  and  other  territories  found  un- 

der article  I,  section  8  and  article  IV,  sec- 
tion 3. 

8o  now  I  cone  to  my  third  and  concluding 
point.  The  President  s  Committee  has  rec- 
ommended an  extensive  program  designed  to 
strt  "  the  machinery  lur  the  protection 
of  I  .ts.     The  President  inctuded  the 

principal  recommendatiuns  i:i  his  message  to 
Coacran  on  Febrtuury  2.  Id48  on  a  dvU  rights 
program.    They  are  as  follows: 

That  the  machinery  of  government  respect- 
ing civil  righu  in  Congress  and  In  the  admin- 
istrative trsnch  must  be  suengthened:  There 
Is  neither  a  congressional  committee  on  civU 
rights,  nor  a  permanent  commission,  and  as 
now  constituted  the  Civil  Rights  Section  has 
a  very  Inadequate  staff. 

existing  civil  righu  statutes  should  be 
strengthened  in  two  respects.  In  present 
form  section  61  proiccu  pcrso.is  only  if  they 
are  citizens  and  only  agaliut  conspiracies  by 
two  or  more  persons.  It  should  Include  all  In- 
habiumu  of  the  United  Semites  and  It  should 
be  afforded  against  actions  by  persons  actUig 
Individually  as  well  as  In  combination. 

Section  53  has  proved  Inadequate  becatue 
of  the  generality  of  Its  language.  A  spe- 
dflc  enumeration  of  the  righu  protected 
tinder  this  section  Is  needed. 

On  Federal  protection  against  lynching: 
The  Constltut;on  spetiflcally  states  that 
every  person  accused  of  crime  shall  have  a 
fair,  orderly  trial  In  an  impartial  court.  If 
Congress  has  taken  action  on  white  slavery, 
why  not  on  lynching? 

Protecting  the  right  to  vote;  The  Presi- 
dent recommends  statutory  protection  of  the 
right  to  vote  from  dlscrimmatory  action  by 
public  ofllcers  based  on  race,  color,  or  other 
unreasonable  classification.  He  also  rec- 
ids  that  Federal  antl-poU-tax  leglsla- 
ihculd  be  enacted. 
A  Fair  Employment  Practices  Commis- 
sion ;  We  hold  out  to  the  world  the  principle. 
"All  men  are  created  equal."  Certainly  cur 
Government  shoulf*  then  assure  equal  oppor- 
tunity to  all  of  cur  citizens. 

Interstate  transportation:  The  President 
recommends  action  in  line  with  the  Supreme 
Court,  which  recently  declared  unconstitu- 
tlonnl  Stats  laws  requiring  segregation  on 
p\i-  -lers  in  Interstate  travel. 

i  .<re8s  has  taken  no  final  action  on 

any  of  the  President's  recommendations. 
The  recommendations  present  extremely 
controversial  problems.  Proposals  lor  legis- 
lation on  some  of  these  matters  have  been 
Introduced. 

I  -d    to    FIPC:    Senator    Ivas    and 

ot  roduced  S.  984.  a  bill  designed  to 

prohibit  discrimination  in  employment  be- 
cause of  race,  religion,  color,  national  origin, 
or  ancestry.  It  is  expressly  declared  that 
the  right  to  employment  without  dlicrlml- 
natkm  Is  recognized  to  be  a  rtvil  right  of  all 
the  people  of  the  United  States.  This  right 
Is  to  be  nrotected  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  the  fullest  extent  permitted  by  the 
Ooostltutton.  This  measure  Is  now  on  ha 
Baoate  Calendar. 

Antllynching:  A  bill  patterned  on  au- 
maroot  similar  bllla  la  8.  1352.  Introduced  by 
aanaiof  Waoma  and  Senator  Moaac. 

In  tha  tfeclaratUn  of  policy,  it  u  stated 
tliat   a  duty   is  Imprt^rt   on   all   States   tn 


anerctae  their  polKe  powers  In  s  manner 
WMch  will  protect  all  persons  equally  wuh- 
,  because  of  race,  color,  na- 
language,  or  religion; 
tkat  th?  Inaction  of  a  State  corstltutes  a 
4Seprlvation  of  life,  liberty,  or  property  when 
It  has  tha  eAaet  of  a  discriminatory  with- 
holding of  protactSon. 

Lynching  Is  expressly  referred  to  as  a  form 
rf  deprivation:  the  punishment  set  forth  for 
what  ts  made  a  felony  by  this  bill  is  a  fine 
not  to  exceed  glO.OOO  or  imprisonment  for  a 
period  of  not  to  exceed  20  years,  or  both  fine 
and  imprisonment;  the  act  provides  punish- 
ment for  failure  by  State  or  Government  of- 
ficials or  employees  to  prevent  lynchlngs  or  to 
make  diligent  efforts  to  apprehend,  arrest, 
and  prosecute  paniclpants  in  a  lynching. 
These  acu  are  likewise  made  felonies. 

Senate  1465.  introduced  by  Senator  Know- 
land,  of  California,  and  S.  42.  introduced  by 
Senator  Hawkes.  of  New  Jersey,  are  similar 
to  S.   1532.  which  I  have  J  is!«ed.  in 

respect  to  definitions  and  p  .  rovisions. 

There  U  material  difference  in  the  bill  of 
Senator  Hawkxs  in  regard  to  the  compensa- 
tion provisions.  These  three  bills  are  now 
pending  before  the  Senate  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee. 

ANTI-POLL-TAX  LISISLATICN 

Senate  bill  No.  94.  was  Introduced  by  Sen- 
ator PSPPKK,  of  Florida.  It  is  before  the 
Committee  en  Rules  and  Administration,  and 
makes  unlawful  the  requirement  for  the  pay- 
ment of  a  poll  tax  as  a  prerequisite  to  vot- 
ing In  a  primary  or  other  election  for  na- 
tional officers. 

House  bill  No:  29.  Introduced  by  Repre- 
sentative BuvDXH.  of  Ohio,  has  passed  the 
House  and  now  Is  In  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration  of  the  Senate;  It  is  simi- 
lar to  Senator  Ptrm's  bill. 

It  Is  impossible  In  the  time  allotted  to 
more  than  touch  on  ?ome  of  the  salient 
polnu  of  my  subject.  Perhaps  there  can  be 
some  clacUk^tlcn  In  the  discussion  which 
follows. 

We  are  engaged  in  a  vast  global  conflict — 
a  conflict  not  of  planes,  guns,  ships,  and 
tanks,  but  a  conflict  between  the  Ideas  and 
moral  values  of  our  democratic  civilization 
and  the  philosophy  of  totalitarianism.  The 
right  to  safety  and  sec\irlty  of  the  persoo, 
the  right  to  citizenship  and  iU  privileges, 
the  right  to  freedom  of  conscience  and  ex- 
pression, the  right  to  equality  of  oppor- 
tunity, in  short,  what  the  Presidents  com- 
mittee report  ternxs  "the  essential  dignity 
and  Integrity"  of  the  Individual — these  are 
the  touclvitones  of  our  democratic  Ideal.  In 
the  consciousness  of  democratic  peoples 
everywhere,  these  are  the  weapons  with 
which  we  confront  the  philosophy  of  totali- 
tarianism. They  will  win  superiority  for  us 
in  that  conflict  of  Ideas  only  to  the  extent 
to  which  we  utilize  them.  The  treatment 
of  our  minorities  is  no  longer  a  side  Issue; 
It  Is  the  test  of  our  sincerity  of  purpose. 
We  cannot  rally  the  peoples  of  the  world 
against  the  police  state  If  we  permit  any 
manifestations  of  police  brutality  In  our  own 
country;  we  cannot  rail  against  an  Iron  cur* 
tall  If  we  deny  freedom  of  expression  to 
groups  within  our  midst — however  unpopu- 
lar thoae  Tirwa  may  be — we  cannot  appeal 
to  the  conartance  of  that  two-thirds  of  the 
world  thst  Is  colored  if  we  continue  to  deny 
civil  rights  to  men  of  color  here  at  home: 
we  cannot  appear  aa  the  apostles  of  the  four 
freedoms  until  we  demonstrate  that  we  mean 
those  freedoms  to  be  for  everybody.  In 
short,  we  can  no  longer  Isolate  otirselves 
from  our  own  moral  Ideal;  are  can  no  longer 
Justify  and  tolerate  amongst  ourselves  the 
self -same  practices  we  denounce  so  strongly 
In  ciders.  "The  United  States  is  not  so 
strong,  the  Cnal  triumph  of  the  democratic 
Id.Tl  ts  nr:  n  in^vrib'?  that  we  can  ignore 
what  the  world  ihlnl:s  of  Mn  or  c<ir  record." 
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EdacaHon  and  the  Fate  of  Democracy — 
Address  by  John  W.  Studebaker 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WILLIAM  F.  KNOWUND 

or  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  April  12  {legislative  day  o/ 
Monday.  March  29).  1948 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  ad- 
dress entitled  "Education  and  the  Pate 
of  Democracy."  by  John  W.  Studebaker. 
United  Slates  Commissioner  of  Educa- 
tion, delivered  at  the  fifteenth  annual 
John  Adams  lecture  at  the  University  of 
California.  Los  Angeles.  Calif.,  on  March 
18.  1946. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rbcord. 
as  follows: 

EDtTCATION    AND  THX    FATX   OF   DXMOCEACT  * 
THE   THX8IS 

The  thesis  that  I  propose  briefly  to  de- 
fend this  evening  Is  really  quite  simple  and, 
I  trust,  manageable.  It  Is  this:  The  fate, 
or  If  you  prefer,  the  future  of  democracy  as 
we  understand  that  term  is  presently  clouded 
and  uncertain.  If  democracy  Is  to  survive 
and  to  prevail  In  the  world  of  the  future, 
education  must  succeed  in  developing  a  bet- 
ter undersUnding  of  democratic  principles 
and  a  greater  zeal  for  their  attainment  in 
practice  than  we  have  as  yet  achieved. 

A  little  more  than  6  years  have  elapsed 
sliK:e  we  entered  the  war  In  which  the  forces 
of  nazlsm  and  fascism  were  defeated.  But 
the  fate  or  future  of  democracy  remains 
clouded  In  uncertainty.  Totalitarianism,  In 
an  only  somewhat  different  form,  continues 
on  the  march  in  Europe  and  in  Asia.  The 
danger  to  democracy  dally  becomes  more  ap- 
parent. Within  the  period  of  little  more 
than  a  year  three  European  nations  have 
fallen  completely  behind  the  Iron  curtain. 
Another's  fall  appears  In  early  prospect. 
April  will  almost  certainly  bring  a  Commu- 
nist crisis  in  Italy  whose  outcome  Is  now 
unpredictable. 

THX  THXZAT   FROM   AOGKKaSIVI  COMMtTNISU 

Let  those  disposed  to  do  so  continue  to 
scoff  at  warnings  of  danger.  Let  them  fail 
to  sense  the  dark  realities  of  the  hour  which 
Justify  the  alarm  and  urgency  of  Senator 
VAinxMiBab  when  he  said  recently  in  the 
Senate:  "Aggressive  communism  threatens 
all  freedom  and  security  in  the  Old  World 
and  the  new  when  It  puU  free  people  any- 
where In  chains."  The  Senator  Is  no  alarm- 
ist. Neither  Is  he  a  chauvinist,  a  crackpot, 
or  the  mouthpiece  of  economic  ImperlallsU. 
Be  knows,  as  does  everyone  else  who  has 
taken  the  trouble  to  read  the  sober  and  well- 
documented  reporU  of  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Affairs  that  the  totalitarian 
despoU  now  throttling  almost  half  of  Europe 
and  of  Asia  have  set  as  their  goal  world-wide 
dominion  through  revolutions  systemati- 
cally Induced  and  managed  by  their  fifth 
columns  In  more  than  60  countries  of  the 
world.  He  knows  that  a  relentless  imde- 
clared  war  Is  already  being  waged  against  the 
United  Sutes  and  the  other  democraclea. 

'By  John  W.  Studebaker,  United  States 
Commissioner  of  Educstlon,  Fifteenth  An- 
nual John  Adams  Lecture,  the  University  of 
CsllfornU,  Los  Angeles.  Calif..  March  18, 
1948. 


Whst  then,  you  ask.  may  one  do  to  opposii 
totalitarianism?  History  having  flung  lt» 
present  challenge,  bow  shall  It  be  met?  Cer-' 
talnly  it  will  not  be  met  by  persisting  in  any 
spirit  cf  blind  optimism  to  believe  in  the 
Inevitability  of  democracy's  triumph.  There 
is  an  old  aphorlfina  to  the  effect  that  "None 
is  so  blind  as  he  who  will  not  see."  Democ- 
racy could  conceivably  be  destroyed  by  a 
purblind  and  complacent  belief  that  it  can 
never  really  be  in  mortal  danger  from  any 
rival  Ideology  or  form  of  human  polltlca.'. 
association.  I  do  not  discount  the  lift  U> 
the  spirit  in  times  of  difiOculty  and  dis- 
couragement that  may  be  had  from  such 
lines  as  those  of  the  poet  Lowell : 

"Truth  forever  on  the  scaffold,  wrong  forever 
on  the  throne. 

Yet  that  scaffold  sways  the  future,  and  be- 
hind the  dim  unknown, 

Standeth  God  within  the  shadow,  keeping 
watch  above  his  own." 

I.  too,  prefer  to  believe  that.  In  the  time- 
less struggle  between  good  and  evil,  good  will 
ultimately  prevail;  that  God  Is  In  his  uni- 
verse and  that  God  means  good.  But  the 
events  of  the  last  few  decades  seem  to  me  to 
indicate  that  however  deep  In  human  nature 
the  rooU  of  democracy  may  run,  as  a  form  of 
human  political  association  it  can  still  be  too 
readily  uprooted  by  ruthless  and  determined 
foes  to  warrant  any  easy  optimism.  France, 
with  about  the  same  long  experience  of  free- 
dom and  self-government  as  our  own,  was 
weakened  from  within  until  she  fell  easy  vic- 
tim of  the  Nazis.  The  Czechs,  whose  history 
Is  one  long  striving  for  freedom  and  inde- 
pendence, have  just  been  captured  by  the 
now-famlllar  tactic  of  Communist  Inflltra- 
tlon. 

COTTU)    rr    HAPPEN    HEIE? 

Admittedly  the  imposition  of  a  totalitarian 
regime  in  the  United  States  might  prove  more 
difficult.  But  the  possibility  of  such  a  con- 
trol of  our  country  cannot  Ughtbeartedly  be 
dismissed.  Confronted  by  the  consolidation 
Of  totalitarian  tyranny  in  both  Europe  and  in 
Asia,  mayhap  weakened  and  distraught  by 
economic  collapse  and  accompanying  wide- 
spread domestic  Insecurity  and  resentment, 
our  faith  In  democracy  as  "the  best  form  of 
political  association  that  the  mind  of  man 
has  been  able  to  devise  thus  far,"'  might; 
not  be  proof  against  the  zealots  of  class  hate 
and  proletarian  dictatorship  even  here;  It 
might  not  be  strong  enough  to  avoid  sur- 
render to  an  equally  reactionary  Fascist 
scheme  through  which  freedom  would  be 
extinguished. 

Just  as  one  must  beware  the  counsels  of 
the  rosy  optimists,  so  one  must  be  on  guard 
against  the  prophets  of  Inevitable  disaster, 
since  the  effect  of  our  acceptance  of  either 
would  be  to  freeze  us  In  complacency  or  fear. 
There  exists  a  doctrine,  you  know,  of  histor- 
ical and  economic  determinism  which  would 
have  us  believe  that  we  are  today  merely 
witnessing  the  denouement  of  great  his- 
torical forces,  catacylsmlc  In  character,  which 
are  not  amenable  to  the  control  of  human 
reason  or  volition;  hence,  we  might  Just  as 
well  throw  In  the  sponge  and  concede  victory 
to  the  totaliurlans.  But  one  should  note 
that  despite  their  deterministic  philosophy 
even  the  zealots  of  the  Kremlin  do  not  really 
act  as  if  they  needed  only  to  sit  quietly  and 
ride  the  wave  of  the  future.  No.  they  seem  to 
act  as  if  they  believed  that  their  individual 
zeal,  their  singleness  of  purpose,  and  their 
untiring  efforU  were  essential  to  the  so-called 
inevitability  they  proclaim. 

Shall  we.  the  believers  in  democracy,  be 
any  less  assured  that  our  aeal  and  our  ac- 
tivity aa  Individuals  ars  essential  to  the 
eventual  trliunpb  of  democracy?    Surely  our 

'  Mferrlam,  Charles  I.,  What  Is  Democracy? 
University  of  Chicago  Press,  1941. 


faith  In  the  dignity  and  worth  of  the  Indi- 
vidual, in  his  perfectibility,  In  government 
by  consent  of  the  governed,  in  civil  liberties, 
in  freedom  for  the  mind  and  conscience, 
should  elicit  even  more  enthusiastic  and 
effective  dedication  to  the  cause  of  democ- 
racy as  we  conceive  It  than  the  totalitarians 
can  possibly  muster  for  their  brand  of  so- 
called  democracy. 

Up  to  this  point  in  my  discussion  I  hava 
sought  to  Indicate  •why  it  Is  I  see  the  fate 
or  future  of  democracy  at  the  present  mo- 
ment as  clouded  and  imcertain  and  why  It 
seems  to  me  necessary  to  warn  alike  against 
blind  optimism  or  a  spirit  of  defeatism.  Let 
me  now  turn  to  a  consideration  of  the  role 
of  education  in  relation  to  the  fate  of  de- 
mocracy. 

EDUCATION     ESSENTIAL    TO     DEMCCmACT 

That  education,  from  the  beginning  of  our 
history,  has  been  intimately  associated  with 
th''  fate  of  our  democracy,  no  one,  I  think, 
will  deny.  In  his  first  annual  message  to 
the  Congress,  President  Waslilngton  wrote: 
•Knowledge  Is  In  every  country  the  surest 
basis  of  public  happiness.  In  one  In  which 
the  measures  of  government  receive  their  im- 
pression so  immediately  from  the  sense  of 
the  community,  lys  In  ours,  it  is  proportion- 
ately essential  •  •  '.'^  And  in  his  Farewell 
Address  appeared  these  sentences  so  often 
quoted:  "Promote,  then,  as  an  object  of  pri- 
mary importance  institutions  for  the  general 
diffusion  of  knowledge.  In  proportion  as  the 
structure  of  government  gives  force  to  pub- 
lic opinion,  it  is  essential  that  nubile  opinion 
should  be  enlightened." 

President  Jefferson  was  the  author  of  a 
similar  sentiment  which  reads:  "If  a  nation 
expects  to  be  Ignorant  and  free  In  a  state  of 
civilization  It  expects  what  never  was  and 
what  never  will  be." 

Similar  quotations  concerning  the  essen- 
tial relationship  of  education  and  democracy 
could  be  multiplied  Indefinitely. 

ELEMENTS  IN  THE  AMEKICAN   DEMOCRATIC  PArTH 

As  we  strive  lor  a  more  effective  political 
democracy  and  as  we  seek  to  make  the  social 
Ideals  of  the  democratic  faith  operative  In 
lives  of  more  and  more  people,  we  shall  need 
to  clarify  popular  understanding  of  the  ele- 
ments of  that  faith.  The  Citizens  Federal 
Committee  on  Education,  an  advisory  body 
to  the  United  States  Office  of  Education,  has 
recently  given  utterance  to  a  statement  of 
the  consensus  of  that  group  concerning  these 
elements  or  principles.  The  composition  of 
this  committee  reflects  the  varied  complexity 
of  American  life:  its  membership  includes 
representatives  at  wage  earners;  farmers.  ' 
manufacturers,  and  merchants:  Catholics. 
Protestants,  and  Jews;  Negroes,  housewives, 
parents,  lawyers,  veterans,  doctors,  and  engi- 
neers, residents  of  various  regions  of  this 
country.  Despite  the  diversity  of  Its  mem- 
bership, the  committee  was  virtually  unani- 
mous in  asserting  that  the  principles  of  the 
democratic  faith  meant  to  them: 

"(1)  That  membership  in  a  common  hu- 
manity, whose  distinguishing  characteristics 
are  the  capacity  lor  reason  and  conscience, 
endows  each  and  every  human  being  with 
dignity  and  worth,  far  transcending  differ- 
ences which  derive  from  race,  sex.  creed,  or 
national  origin. 

"(2)  That  the  destiny  of  the  human  race 
is  boimd  up  with  the  progress  of  Intelli- 
gence and  with  the  extension  of  the  moral 
horizon  of  increasing  numbers  of  individuals. 

"(3)  That  the  members  of  society  have  a 
moral  claim  to  and  capacity  for  participa- 
tion in  the  control  over  their  common  des- 
tiny and  that  tl^e  legltlmste  powers  of  gov- 
ernment are  derived  from  the  consent  of  the 
governed. 

"(4)  That  in  addition  to  the  rights  which 
Individuals  have  to  participate  In  govern- 
ment   (political    liberties)     they    also    have 
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Now  he  point  I  wish  to  natfitm^lme  u  this: 
That  n  hatever  the  minor  vsrlattons  In  the 
phraslrg  of  a  statement  of  the  MsoMnts  of 
the  deiixocnitlc  faith,  the  Inculcation  of  the 
faith  IfMlf  must  b«  a  controlling  purpose  in 
duct  of  this  country's  educational 
In  the  present  critical  world  slt- 
<t  make  that  purpose  central 
in  the  curriculum  of  otir 
•ad  eoUetes.  We  must  place  first 
educational  objectives  the  develop- 
>f  s  better  understanding  of  and  a 
ous  dedication  to  the  defense  and 
ntatlon  of  this  democratic  faith. 
are  those  who  will  object  to  the 
itlon  of  a  democratic  faith  because  of 
iftsglvings  concerning  the  term  "faith" 
To  them  "faith"  connotes  a  blind 
attachment  to  dogmas  foisted 
on  thel  Immature  and  uncritical  by  the  ma- 
ture a  id  aophlstlcated.  They  seem  to  fear 
that  U  «  inculcation  of  any  faith,  even  faith 
In  dss  kocracy.  will  result  in  equipping  the 
tndtrtt  ual  with  •  set  of  Intellectual  blinders 
will  permit  him  to  glance  neither  to 
rli  ht  nor  the  left:  which  will  stifle  or 
intellectual   independence   nnd   self- 


I  HOULO    KDUCATIOM     INOOCTBINATST 

But  such  objections  to  the  inculcation  of 
m  faltl ,  and  especially  to  the  inculcation  of 
•  dens  leratie  faith,  fall  to  take  into  account 
the  ro  e  of  faith  In  every  individual's  life. 
They  I  »11  to  recognize  that  every  individual, 
willy-t  Illy,  acquires  some  faith  or  other. 
And  t  ley  seem  to  ignore  the  character  of 
the  dc  mocratlc  faith  luelf  with  its  Insist- 
9ae9  9n  freedom  for  the  mind  Totmg 
aaust  und  do  manage  somehow  to 
»y  sesne  coouDon  body  of  Ideals  as 
■a.  Justice,  honesty,  duty, 
the  other  ingredients  thnt  constitute 
ritual  and  cultural  heritage  of  west- 
How  better  than  by  acquir- 
tvom  trustworthy  sources? 
1  lave  integrity  the  individual  cannot 
be  a  weathervane  turning  briskly 
ifvery  doctrinal  wind  that  blows.  He 
key  loyalties  and  key  convlc- 
vhlch  can  serve  as  a  basis  of  Judg- 
ed •  standard  d  BCtioKL  In  this  age 
pofrsrMI  eonflicting  ptnpsgsndas.  it  is 
Important  that  the  school  help  youth 
possession  of  a  firm  core  of  demo- 
eooTletlons  and  Ideala  as  standards  by 
to  veigh  rival  claims.  Failure  to  do 
will  make  the  youtli  the  prey  of  the 
Insistent  propfsndist.  however  im- 
or  subverstve.  who  can  win  youths' 

itiOD. 

I  HALL    W«    OKVCLOr    XXAL    rOS    AJOElCAlff 
SSMOCBACTr 

ThiJ  is  not  the  occasion  for  a  detailed  ex- 
poeltK  n  of  the  materials,  methods,  and  pro- 
cadtint  by  which  the  mImwiIs  and  colleges 


may  build  a  more  sealous  devotion  to  the 
American  democratic  faith.  Obviously,  a 
democratic  faith  must  have  its  rooU  in  the 
sou  of  habit:  It  must  be  given  positive  ex- 
pression in  the  life  of  the  school:  in  the 
context  of  shared  study  and  play,  cooperative 
planning  and  execution  of  projects,  student 
participation  in  school  government,  and  the 
whole  range  of  student  act iv ties.  Obviously 
also,  a  democratic  faith  n.ast  be  clarified 
both  by  sttidy  and  discussion  and  by  the 
application  of  faith  In  the  Judgmsnt  of 
events.  Institutions,  and  public  poUdes. 

SKALL  WX  TALK  ABOOT  COMITITXISM  IN  THI 

cuiSsaooM? 
At  the  appropriate  stage  of  student  ma- 
turity the  teneu  and  practices  of  the  demo- 
cratic faith  must  certainly  be  compared  and 
contrasted  with  those  of  iU  rivals.  This  is 
all  the  more  essential  because  the  Commu- 
nists have  sedulously  sought  to  debase  the 
verbal  coinage  of  democracy.  They  have 
sought  to  give  the  term  "democracy"  Itself 
a  connotation  quite  alien  to  its  meaning  in 
the  lexicon  of  the  West. 

It  is  important,  too.  when  students  reach 
the  proper  stage  of  maturity,  that  they  be 
given  a  clear  and  full  understanding  of  the 
strategy  of  chaos  and  the  tactics  of  intrigue 
at  communism,  of  the  Communists'  use  of 
dissimulation  and  deceit  and  lies:  of  the 
means  by  which  Communists  seek  to  capture 
and  use  organizations  as  fronu  for  their 
purposes:  of  their  lip-service  to  liberal  causes, 
their  noisy  clamor  concerning  long-recog- 
nized democratic  shortcomings,  their  promise 
of  a  Commiuiist  mlUenlum.  It  is  not 
enough.  I  say.  that  young  people  be  helped 
to  clarity  of  conviction  as  to  what  they  are 
for;  they  must  by  the  same  token  know 
what  it  is  they  are  against  snd  why. 

I  realize,  of  course,  that  the  comparative 
study  of  democracy  and  its  competitors  in 
the  classrooms  of  our  high  schools  and  col- 
leges u  not  without  its  dlfflcultles.  I  know 
that  it  will  require  relationships  between 
the  school  and  the  community  that  are  both 
cordial  and  understanding,  lest  the  teacher's 
effort  at  enlightenment  be  misinterpreted 
and  nulUQed  by  obscurantist  criticism  and 
outright  opposition.  When  that  happens  It 
will  usually  be  because  the  teacher.  In  giv- 
ing evidence  of  human  sympathy  for  the 
Russian  people,  has  not  made  clear  the  dis- 
tinction to  be  drawn  between  the  Communist 
Pi^ty  us  an  Internationa!  conspiracy  and  the 
great  rank  and  tile  of  the  Russian  people 
who  are  the  victims  and  slaves  of  a  relatively 
small  clique  of  tyrannical  rulers. 

Personally  I  have  little  fear  that  any  ap- 
preciable number  of  American  teachers  will 
ever  properly  be  accused  of  being  apologists 
for  communism  Itself.  Uost  of  them  I  am 
convinced  are  clear  in  their  own  minds  be- 
tween communism  (spelled  with  a  small 
"c")  as  an  ecoi:omlc  theory  of  communal 
ownership,  and  Comm'i:  pelled  with  a 

capital  "C")   as  an  inti.  il  conspiracy 

for  the  violent  overthrow  oX  the  economic, 
political,  and  social  order  In  democracies 
everywhere  and  the  substitution  of  the  dic- 
tatorship of  a  single  party  throughout  the 
world. 

Whether  or  not  the  Communist  Party  In 
this  country  should  be  outlawed  I  do  -not 
presume  to  say.  But  of  this  I  am  convinced, 
that  no  avowed  or  proven  Communist  is  fit 
to  be  entrusted  with  the  job  of  inculcating 
the  American  way  of  life  in  any  school; 
and  I  make  that  statement  on  the  rather 
obvious  ground  that  education  for  American 
democracy  cannot  be  entrusted  to  the 
enemies  of  American  democracy. 

Teaching  is  not  a  task  for  timorous  or 
fseble  souls:  nor  for  the  complacent  and  the 
uncertain.  It  requires  Americans  who«e  faith 
In  democracy  does  not  waver  or  falter,  be- 
cause they  know  whereof  they  speak  and  are 
conMnced  that  the  values  they  defend  are 
eternally  right  and  true. 


Flood  Control  in  Ohio — Eciitoiial  From 
Cincinnati  Enquirer 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ROBERT  A.  TAFT 

OF   OltIO 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  April  12  (legislative  day  of 
Monday.  March  23).  1948 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  Pre.<;ident,  I  a.<tk 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  editorial 
entitled  "Cough  Up,  Uncle  Sam"  pub- 
lished in  the  Cincinnati  Enquirer  of 
Saturday.  April  10.  1948. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

(From  the  Cincinnati  Enquirer  of 

AprU  10.  19481 

cotnsR  vr.  unclz  sam  i 

Cincinnati,  it  seems  to  us.  is  being  done  a 
real  injustice  by  the  failure  of  the  Federal 
Oovemment  to  repay  our  WSO.OOO  flood- 
control  loan.  Seven  other  cities  are  in  the 
same  boat. 

The  loan  came  about  in  late  1940.  Presi- 
dent Trtmian.  in  seeking  to  balance  the 
budget,  had  cut  back  flood-control  spending. 
Cincinnati  wanted  protection  from  MUlcreek 
Barrier  Dam.  nearing  completion.  It  wanted 
work  to  continue.     It  footed  the  $650,000  blli. 

To  do  so  it  loaned  the  Federal  Government 
that  sum  from  bond  money.  Cincinnati  now 
pays  Interest  on  those  bonds.  It  gets  no  in- 
terest from  the  Federal  Government.  It 
suffers  also  from  having  more  than  half  a 
million  dollars  of  Its  funds  tied  up  when 
they  could  be  used  elsewhere. 

The  money  was  advanced  because  the  Fed- 
eral Government  was  short  of  flood-control 
money.  In  the  following  spring,  however, 
the  Congress  voted  nearly  $300,000,000  for 
flood  spending,  much  of  this  for  brand-new 
projects.  It  is  now  about  to  vote  approxi- 
mately $440,000,000  for  next  year.  That  is 
hardly  a  shortage  of  funds. 

Yet.  in  spite  of  a  plea  by  Senator  Robxkt 
A.  Tatt.  a  Senate  Appropriations  Subcommit- 
tee has  Just  declined  to  include  Cincinnati's 
$650,000  in  the  present  appropriations  bill. 
Senator  Chau  GraMXT.  chalrm.in,  told  the 
Enquirer's  Washington  correspondent  the 
committee  felt  that  there  was  Just  not 
enough  money  to  go  around. 

"There  Is  not  complete  satisfaction  within 
the  committee,  however."  Gcsnit  added, 
"that  the  Oovemment  should  not  repay  these 
debts.  The  matter  will  certainly  be  brought 
to  the  attention  of  the  full  Senate  Appropria- 
tions Committee  next  week." 

The  full  committee,  headed  by  Senator 
Styles  Bamass.  should  Include  those  de^t 
payments.  There  is  no  reason  why  the  Fed- 
eral Government  shouid  finance  new  projects 
with  Cincinnati's  money.  That  is  what,  in 
effect,  it  is  doing. 


Adequate  Road  Systems  Essential  to 
Nation's  Economic  Health 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ESTES  KEFAUVER 

or  TCNNESSEX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  AprU  12.  1948 

Mr.     KEPAm-ER.     Mr.     Speaker.     I 
Wish  to  express  my  approval  of  the  prin- 
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ciples  of  continuing?  Federal  road  aid 
to  the  States  as  outlined  in  H.  R.  5888. 
The  road  systems  of  our  coimtry  may 
well  be  compared  with  the  complex  net- 
work of  arteries  and  veins  of  the  human 
body.  It  Is  necessary  that  to  function 
adequately  both  must  have  clear  chan- 
nels to  circulate  the  vitalizing  forces 
upon  which  life  depends.  The  human 
circulatory  system  cannot  be  cut  off  at 
any  one  point  without  some  sort  of 
paralysis  setting  in.  Similarly,  inade- 
quate road  facilities  have  a  withering 
effect  upon  the  health  and  economy  of 
the  areas  they  serre.  We  need  a  com- 
plete main  highway  system  but  we  also 
need  good  secondary  and  feeder  roads  if 
we  are  going  to  prevent  a  wasting  away 
of  important  resources  at  their  point  of 
origin. 

While  I  approve  the  proposals  set  forth 
In  H.  R  5888  I  hope  that  consideration 
win  also  be  given  to  the  amendments 
which  I  offered  in  a  similar  bill  which 
would  make  the  Road  Act  permanent. 
This  bill  would  lncrea.<;e  the  appropria- 
tion to  $550,000,000.  The  increase  would 
be  added  to  the  $150,000,000  which  Is 
authorized  for  projects  on  principal,  sec- 
ondary and  feeder  roads.  Including  farm- 
to-market  roads,  rural-free-delivery  mail 
and  public  school  bus  routes  either  out- 
side municipalities  or  Inside  municipali- 
ties of  less  than  5.000  population. 

An  amendment  in  this  measure  would 
change  the  present  law  by  giving  the 
country  road  officials  the  primary  say  as 
to  how  the  funds  are  to  be  expended  on 
rural  roads  In  their  coimtles.  Their  pro- 
gram would  have  to  be  approved,  how- 
ever, by  the  State  highway  department 
and  the  Federal  Highway  Administrator. 

In  my  State  of  Tennessee,  for  ex- 
ample, we  have  about  57,500  miles  of 
roads — 7.500  miles  under  the  direct  sup- 
ervLsion  of  the  State  highway  depart- 
ment and  50.000  miles  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  96  local  highway  organi- 
zations. Under  the  Federal  Aid  to  High- 
way Act  the  Public  Roads  Administra- 
tion would  not  recognize  a  local  road  de- 
partment but  would  cooperate  only  with 
the  State  highway  department.  That 
in  Itself  gave  the  State  highway  depart- 
ment the  final  say  in  the  location  and  " 
construction  of  all  the  rural  roads  that 
were  to  receive  Federal  Aid.  Under  this 
system  and  at  the  present  rate  of  ccm- 
struction  it  will  take  many  years  to  com- 
plete the  secondary  road  system  in  my 
State. 

Another  amendment  which  I  offered  In 
my  bill  sets  up  a  definite  formula  for  the 
distribution  of  rural  and  secondary  road 
funds  among  the  counties  of  the  vari- 
ous States.  The  formula  Is  based  upon 
area  road  mileage  and  population.  In 
this  way  each  county  would  be  assured 
of  receiving  Its  fair  and  equitable  share 
of  the  secondary  road  fund.  The  for- 
mula for  the  distribution  by  the  counties 
Is  the  same  as  the  one  used  for  distri- 
bution among  the  States.  The  Federal 
Aid  Highway  Act  of  1944  has  met  with 
great  success.  The  States  and  counties 
have  cooperated  fully  but  only  a  begin- 
ning in  road  building  improvement  has 
been  made.  Increased  traffic  conditions 
and  the  necessity  of  a  secondary  and 


rural  road  program  and  the  Improve- 
ment of  streets  in  mimlcipalltles  makes 
It  imperative  that  the  program  be  con- 
tinued and  made  ];>ermanent. 


Hie  Compromise  Process  of  Legislation 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WAYNE  MORSE 

or  OKZCOM 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  April  12  (legislative  day  of 
Monday,  March  29),  1948 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  article  by 
Mr.  Oliver  Martin,  professor  of  philos- 
ophy at  the  University  of  Ohio,  in  which 
he  presents  a  discussion  of  the  compro- 
mise process  of  legislation. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcors, 
as  follows: 

BXTOND  COSCrSOMISX 

(By  Oliver  Martin) 

Can  the  democratic  way  be  identified  com- 
pletely with  compromise  as  a  method  of 
making  social  adjustments?  In  his  writ- 
ings Prof.  T.  V.  Smith  of  the  University 
of  Chicago  has  glorified  the  politician  and  has 
Identified  the  latter's  art  with  the  method 
of  compromise.  In  a  recent  article  in  the 
Saturday  Review  of  Literature  (April  12, 
19471  Alan  Valentine,  president  of  the 
University  of  Rochester,  presents  a  similar 
thesis.  Mr.  Valentine  tells  us  that  "the  expert 
politician  and  the  expert  publicity  man  think 
In  the  same  terms  •  •  •  They  are  con- 
cerned •  •  •  with  the  arts  of  charging 
words  and  phrases  with  high  emotional 
potentials,  of  turning  a  respectable  word  Into 
an  insult,  of  clothing  an  ordinary  word  in 
the  raiment  of  popularity."  If  Machiavelll 
were  alive  today,  he  would  recognize  these 
"more  refined  procedures."  By  these  means 
the  politician  not  only  gains  his  ends  but 
also  solves  social  problems  with  a  mlrUmum 
of  force.  When  citizens  disagree,  there  are 
but  two  solutions.  "One  is  for  the  majority 
to  force  Its  full  will  upon  a  reluctant  and 
perhaps  powerftil  minority  •  •  •  The 
other  way  Is  to  compromise,  and  democracy 
Is  essentially  a  government  by  compromise. 
Politicians  make  compromise  possible.  "  The 
politician  Is  a  pragmatist  and  realist  and 
gets  things  done.  The  statesman,  by  con- 
trast, Is  an  Idealist  who  is  inefficacious  be- 
cause, and  precisely  to  the  degree  that,  he 
stands  firm  and  unswerving  upon  bis  ethical 
principles. 

A  respectable  tradition,  from  the  time  of 
the  Federalist  Papers  to  the  present,  is  be- 
hind this  view  of  democrticy.  It  has  the 
virtue  of  simplicity  that  all  common-sense 
views  share.  The  average  man  can  under- 
stand it.  But  the  simple  may  also  be  a 
partial  truth — in  this  case  resting  upon  the 
ambiguity  of  the  term  "compromise."  I 
propose  to  defend  the  idea  of  statesmanship, 
to  show  the  necessity  of  transcending  com- 
promise, and  to  prove  the  impossibility  of 
identifying  completely  the  democratic  way 
with  the  method  of  compromise.  I  say  com- 
pletely, for  no  sane  person  denies  the  virtue 
of  compromise  or  Its  admitted  necessity  at 
times.  However,  compromise  is  logically 
neither  the  only  alternative  to  force  nor  Is  it 
in  fact,  or  even  theoretically,  alone  capable 
of  preventing  the  use  of  force. 

There  are  three  possible  methods  of  ad- 
justment in  social  relations:  (1)  what  for  the 


want  of  a  better  term  may  be  called  th«i 
method  of  rational  persuasion,  (2>  com- 
promise, and  (3)  force  expressed  In  the  forms 
of  coercion  and  or  violence. 

Let  MB  consider  the  method  of  persuasion. 
The  two  disputants  in  Immediate  conflict 
come  together  by  themselves  or  with  a  third 
party  to  consider  their  dlfflculUes.  It  is  as- 
stuned  that,  with  good  will  and  the  use  of 
reason,  truth  In  the  matter  of  value  con- 
flicts may  be  dUcovered.  One  «■  other  of  the 
disputants,  as  the  case  may  be.  Is  persuaded 
that  his  opinion  is  wrong  or  that  the  opinion 
of  the  other  is  better.  Or  It  may  be  that  both 
may  be  persuaded  that  their  respective  opin- 
ions are  not  so  desirable  as  some  third  point 
of  view.  In  a  case  of  this  kind  something 
quite  different  from  compromise  takes  place. 
Neither  side  has  made  any  concessions: 
neither  has  lost  anything.  If  disputant  X 
Is  persuaded  that  disputant  Y  has  a  better 
point  of  view,  a  fuller  truth  in  a  value- 
Judging  situation,  in  relinquishing  his  own 
opinion  and  accepting  that  of  Y,  X  has 
gained  something.  Dlscounttog  for  the  mo- 
ment as  Irrelevant  the  fact  that  any  human 
being  may  make  a  mistake  In  value  Judg- 
ments. X  feels  that  he  has  only  lost  a  false 
Judgment  but  gained  a  true,  or  truer,  one. 

The  method  of  perstiasion  Is,  of  course, 
undoubtedly  an  ideal  one.  and  its  aU  too  in- 
frequent use  is  witness  to  that  fact.  But  it  U 
used  sometimes,  and  Its  very  Ideality  de- 
mands that  it  ought  to  be  xised  more  often. 
The  method  of  persuasion  has  Its  presupposi- 
tions. It  assumes  that  through  the  use  of 
reason  objective  truth  In  the  matter  of  values 
and  principles,  together  with  particular  ex- 
emplifications of  these,  can  in  general  be  de- 
termined, and  that  the  disputants  have  good 
Will  and  honestly  seek  the  truth  before  all 
else.  Obviously,  In  any  particular  case  the 
method  of  persuasion  Is  Inefficacious  If  its 
presuppositions  are  not  satisfied  in  fact. 

Another  possible  method  of  bringing  about 
adjustments  in  social  relations  Is  that  of 
force.  In  this  case  the  wUl  of  one  or  both 
of  the  disputants  is  asserted  through  either 
coercion  or  violence.  This  method  presup- 
poses ( 1 )  bad  wUl  on  the  part  of  at  least  one 
If  not  both,  of  the  dlsputauts;  (2)  that  In  the 
partlciUar  case  at  hand,  st  least,  truth  can- 
not be  determined,  or.  If  It  can  be  deter- 
mined, it  is  not  desired;  and  (3)  that  in  the 
given  case  compromise  Is  not  worth  while,  the 
object  or  end  willed  being  worth  the  risk  of 
the  use  of  force. 

Now  we  are  in  a  position  to  determine 
more  precisely  the  meaning  and  limitations 
of  the  method  of  compromise.  Compromise 
has  broad  and  narrow  meanings,  and  it  is 
necessary  to  distiU  the  essence  from  it.  As- 
suming that  there  are  choices  or  decisions 
that  humans  make  which  are  merely  mat- 
ters of  taste,  perhaps  the  term  "compromise" 
can  legitimately  be  used  to  designate  a  pos- 
sible adjustment  Ln  such  matters.  However, 
In  this  case  the  term  has  a  meaning  that  is 
Irrelevant  to  ethics  and  so  need  not  be  con- 
sidered a  part  of  our  problem. 

The  term  "compromise"  Is  also  used  some- 
times to  designate  what  are  really  two  varia- 
tions of  the  method  of  persuasion.  (1)  Even 
when  there  is  good  will  on  the  part  of  two 
parties  and  the  method  of  persuasion  would 
ordinarily  be  used.  In  a  given  case  a  deci- 
sion may  have  to  be  made  before  there  Is 
time  enough  to  resolve  the  matter  In  the  ideal 
manner.  One  may  have  to  accept  the  other's 
point  of  view,  or  both  accept  a  third.  The 
two  parties  may  be  said  to  have  compromised, 
but  only  in  the  sense  that,  though  the 
method  of  persuasion  was  wUled,  circum- 
stances beyond  their  control  prevented  its 
usual  consequences  from  being  realized.  (2) 
Sometimes  It  happens  that,  even  with  good 
vtrill  and  after  a  great  deal  of  thought  and  dis- 
cussion on  the  part  of  the  disputants,  there 
remains  a  considerable  honest  difference  of 
opinion.     Consequently,    It    is   necessary    to 
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albla  one.  In  this  eaaa  bad  will  la  eaacntlally 
tha  raault  of  a  falae  metaphyslc. 

On  the  other  band,  reason  as  nonnorma- 
tlve  or  merely  Instrumental  may  result  from 
bad  wUl.  Again  there  will  be  nothing  over 
and  above  the  particular  wills  of  the  dtapu- 
tanta  to  which  an  appeal  may  ba  made,  and 
reaaon  will  take  Its  perverted  form  of  ra- 
tionalisation. Here,  bad  will  la  the  cauaa 
rather  than  the  effect  of  a  falaa  ■wtaphyatc. 
Howaeef.  regardleaa  of  the  caoaa  mnA  aCact 
relationship  between  will  njid  reaaon.  the 
preauppoaiiions  of  compromise  are  a  lack  of 
good  will  and  tha  nonnormatlva  uae  of  raa- 
son  The  meaning  of  nonnomuitlve  raaaon 
will  be  made  clearer  preaently. 

In  the  method  of  persuasion,  when  Incom- 
patible ends,  prlnciplea.  or  objecta  are  willad 
by  two  disputants,  the  function  of  reaaon  ta 
that  of  t>elng  a  critic  of  the  valuca  willed. 
Each  disputant  tranacenda  hlmaelf.  becomea 
a  crttlc  of  his  own  will,  on  the  supposition 
that,  since  there  la  objective  truth  In  such 
matters,  there  is  the  poaaibUlty  that  one  or 
the  other  or  both  of  tbam  are  wrong.  How- 
ever, the  method  of  compromiae  la  naeaaaary 
becauae  of  tentlmca  dlaputanta  lack  good  wUl 
and  will  not  allow  reaaon  to  lead  them  to 
truth.  Hence.  In  compromiae  reaaon  la  ap- 
pealed to.  not  to  reach  a  new  or  fuller  truth 
but  to  alleviate  the  effecta  of  bad  win.  WhUe 
the  factors  present  are  the  same  aa  thoaa 
whan  the  method  of  force  Is  uaad,  the  aim  la 
somehow  to  prevent  that  very  method  and 
the  evlla  therewith  from  being  a  neceaalty. 
Tha  dtaputants  are  aakcd  to  llaten  to  rea- 
aon. to  be  reaaonable.  But  this  simply 
means:  "Can't  you  see  that  If  one  or  both  of 
you  dont  give  In  and  make  bome  conces- 
sion, coercion,  violence,  or  Increased  bad  wtU 
wtl  eventu.-tte?"  And  the  disputants  become 
rational,  as  we  say.  when  they  willingly  sit 
down  and  arbitrate  the  matter,  each  gl/lng 
up  something,  conceding  part  of  the  whole 
wl  led  In  order  that  the  rest  may  be  saved. 
Hcwever.  it  Is  to  be  noted  that  the  dispu- 
tants listen  to  reason  only  because  they 
are  Irrational  to  begin  wUh.  to  put  It  para- 
doxically In  the  method  of  persuasion  tha 
disputants  reason  in  order  that  both  may 
gam  a  truth  through  reaolvlng  their  conflict 
In  some  higher  syntheala.  In  the  method  of 
compronUse  the  function  of  reason  Is  chiefly 
that  of  discovering  what  and  how  much  each 
disputant  will  give  up  and  loae  In  order  to 
prevent  the  logic  of  the  presupposltlotu  of 
the  method  of  force  from  being  aaaerted. 

The  recognition  of  the  exact  distinction 
between  the  method  of  persuasion  and  the 
method  of  compromise  Is  Important  because 
all  too  often  they  are  confused  and  com- 
promiae Is  Identified  with  persuasion.  How- 
ever, as  we  have  attempted  to  show,  even 
though  certain  examples  of  the  method  of 
persuasion  may  have  the  form  of  compro- 
miae. they  lack  the  content,  that  Is.  the  es- 
sential factors  that  define  the  method  of 
compromise.  In  literature  the  terms  "per- 
suaslon"  and  "compromise"  are  often  used 
Interchangeably  as  having  the  same  mean- 
ing. And  while  prose  as  well  aa  poetry  haa 
Its  license,  when  clarity  la  the  laaue  It  makes 
only  for  confusion  not  to  recognize  that  tha 
two  terms  stand  for  d^tlnct  methods.  Now, 
jtist  aa  the  method  of  persuaalon  sometimes 
haa  the  form  of  compromiae.  but  lacks  Its 
substance,  so  the  method  of  compromise 
may  produce  a  similar  tlluaton.  When  dtipu- 
tanta  agree  to  mediate  their  dlffarances 
tbrough  a  third  party,  is  not  each  disputant 
panuadad  to  accept  something  other  than 
hla  original  poaiUon?  True,  but  persuasion 
maana  aomethlng  quite  different  here  from 
what  It  means  when  reference  Is  made  to  the 
method  of  perstiaslon.  The  difference  Ilea 
In  tha  function  of  reaaon  In  the  two  caaea. 
Aa  thla  haa  already  been  d'.scusaad.  It  will 
suAea  here  to  point  out  that  in  tha  method 
of  persuasion   disputants  yield   becauae   of 


Inalght  Into  a  new  or  fuller  tnitb  discovered 
through  reaaon:  In  compromlaa  they  yield 
because  each  feels  that  It  la  more  reason- 
able to  lose  a  little  than  run  the  risk  of  loa- 
Ing  all.  The  form  la  that  of  persuaalon.  but 
the  substance  la  that  of  compromiae. 

The  method  of  OMnpromlse  Is.  then,  Itself 
a  compromlaa  bat  wean  two  methoda.  that  of 
persuaalon.  on  the  one  hand,  and  that  of 
force,  on  the  other.  If  thla  Is  true.  It  Is  not 
unimportant,  for  all  too  often  thla  truth  la 
not  recognised,  and  compromise  Is  given 
vlrtties  It  doaa  not  poaseaa.  Its  value  aa  a 
maana  of  eliminating  the  poaalblllty  of  vlo- 
lenaa  la  ovnrated.  The  method  of  com- 
promlaa for  soma  hawnaa  an  abaolutc  that 
Is  an  IntrtnateaUy  good  maana.  as  oppoaed  to 
lU  auppoaedly  only  other  alternative,  force, 
which  la  an  Intrlnalcally  bad  means.  Hence, 
socially  we  seem  to  have  the  two  alternatlvea: 
either  democracy  (compromiae)  or  dictator- 
ship (force). 

It  la  not  to  be  disputed  that  If  the  method 
of  parsiiaalon  provea  unworkable  most  of  the 
time  In  a  aoclal  syatem,  and  If  compromise 
alM>  doaa  not  alwaya  prove  practical,  then 
moat  certainly  the  only  other  alternative  Is 
force.  What  is  false  Is  the  notion  that.  In 
order  to  eliminate  force,  the  method  of  com- 
promise la  enough,  the  only  alternative 
method,  and  that  democracy  as  a  way  of  Ufa 
can  be  Identified  completely  with  It.  Rather, 
If  any  social  system  Is  based  completely  on. 
or  Identified  completely  with,  the  method 
of  compromise,  so  far  from  being  a  means  of 
eliminating  force,  on  its  very  principles  com- 
promiae leada  to  and  promotea  coercion  and 
violence. 

If  the  democratic  method  be  Identified 
complMely  with  the  method  of  compromise, 
the  following  Implications  may  be  drawn! 
Human  nature  being  what  It  is,  persuaalon. 
with  Its  normative  use  of  reason,  cannot  be 
depended  on  as  workable.  Confiicts  between 
groups  of  individuals  cannot  be  resolved  with 
a  total  gain  for  all  parties  concerned.  Rather, 
each  loses  something  nd  gains  only  in  the 
negative  sense  of  not  loaing  all.  Also,  it  fol- 
lowa  directly  front  the  meaning  of  compro- 
mise that  no  ilsputant  can  surrender  the 
whole  end.  pr.nciple.  or  object  willed,  for 
such  surrender  can  take  place  only  through 
persuasion  or  force. 

Now.  If  democracy  la  Identified  with  com- 
promise, there  Is  ruled  out  on  a  priori  grounds 
the  poaslblUty  of  a  "democratic  '  use  of  the 
other  two  methods.  It  is  not  that  men  sel- 
dom use  reason  normatlvely  in  social  situa- 
tions, a  truth  to  which  everyone  agrees; 
rather.  It  is  that  they  cannot.  In  making  the 
method  of  compromise  absolute,  a  doctrine 
of  human  nature  and  a  function  of  reaaon 
ore  Implied  that  restricts  the  realm  of  poa- 
aibllitlea.  But  a  more  subtle  "deduction  of 
the  categorlea"  than  that  of  Kants,  with 
perhaps  even  less  plaiislbility.  would  be  nec- 
essary to  demonstrate  the  legitimacy  of  such 
on  a  priori  llmlutVon  of  possibilities.  For 
what  guaranty  U  there  that  situations  will 
not  arise  between  dUputanu  such  that 
neither  can  compromise,  the  caae  in  which 
the  least  conceaalon  on  the  part  of  either  dis- 
putant would  mean,  not  compromise,  but 
complete  capitulation  and  surrender?  That 
such  situations  can  occur  no  one  will  dis- 
pute. There  a^e  cases  in  which  suflldent 
quantitative  changea  produce  a  qualitative 
change  ThU  U  a  truth  that  may  be  accepted 
Independently  of  whether  or  not  one  may 
embrace  wholly  the  logic  of  the  dialectic 
with  which  such  a  principle  la  luually  aaso- 
clsted. 

Consider  the  caae  In  which  no  conceaalon 
can  be  made  without  complete  surrender, 
when  to  sacrifice  a  part  Is  to  sacrlflca  the 
whole.  Compromise  U  impoasible.  The  only 
alternatives  are  the  methoda  of  persuaalon 
and  force  What  are  the  disputants  to  do? 
If  force  Is  resorteo  to.  that  U  undemocratic 
One  party  simply  makes  the  other  surrender 
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bis  whole  position.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
normative  use  of  reason,  which  Is  persuasion, 
possibly  could  achieve  the  aame  result.  But 
If  thla  method  la  ruled  out  on  a  priori 
grounds,  and  compromiae  made  the  only 
poaaible  aUematlve  to  force,  the  conclusion 
Is  rather  obvious. 

The  only  possible  resolution  of  the  situa- 
tion U  by  force.  Hence,  the  Idenllflcntlon  of 
democracy  entirely  with  the  method  of  com- 
promise results  in  a  reductio  ad  absurdum, 
for.  In  willing  such  democracy,  one  is  willing 
a  plain  contradiction.  However,  acttullty 
has  wa3r8  of  breaking  through  contradic- 
tion.^, and  that  way  Is  force.  The  method  of 
compromise  is  limited  to  those  cases  In 
which  a  part  can  be  conceded  without  de- 
stroying the  whole.  But  there  are  times 
when  history  demands  the  latter  to  be  given 
up  by  disputants.  In  that  case  force  Is  the 
alternative  to  persuasion.  Hence,  to  make 
compromise  an  absolute  method  Is  simply 
to  make  coercion  and  violence  Inevitable. 

The  politician  glorified  by  Professor 
Smith  and  Mr.  Valentine  cannot  go  beyond 
compromise,  though  he  can  go  beyond  con- 
science. As  a  democrat  the  politician  cannot 
rely  on  force,  and,  not  being  a  statesman, 
he  cannot  brew  a  Judicious  mixture  of  force 
and  persuasion,  l^e  statesman,  who  la 
aomethlng  more  than  a  politician,  will  rec- 
ognize that  if  sometimes  the  method  of 
compromise  la  neceasary  as  an  alternative 
to  force  because  persuasion  Is  impractical. 
It  is  also  true  that  there  are  times  when  per- 
suasion becomes  the  only  alternative  to 
f(M-ce  If  compromise  provea  Impossible. 

If  democracy  cannot  be  equated  with  the 
method  of  compromise,  neither  can  it  be 
Identified  completely  with  either  of  the 
other  two  methods.  Obviously,  not  with 
force;  and  not  with  persuasion,  for  then 
democracy  would  be  defined  so  as  to  be  un- 
workable. As  an  Ideal  to  be  attained,  de- 
mocracy would  -be  that  state  of  affairs  In 
which  no  other  method  than  persuasion 
would  be  necessary.  A8«a  method  of  realiz- 
ing that  ideal,  democracy  miist  be  a  method 
which  can  make  use  of  persuasion,  compro- 
miae. and  force,  with  proper  weights  and 
measures  of  each.  But  this  demands  a 
dlaletlc  which  only  the  statesmanship  of 
philosopher-kings  can  understand  and  man- 
age, aomethlng  more  than  the  mere  diplo- 
macy of  the  politician  whose  formalism  In 
theory,  because  of  Inadequacy,  unfortunately 
aften  becomea  a  maak  for  an  opportunism 
In  practice. 


Germany — A  Problem  for  the  United 
Stmtet 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  UWRENCE  H.  SMITH 

^  or  wiacxjMsiM 

rk  THE  HOUSE  OF  RZPRBBBNTATTVB3 
Monday.  April  12. 1948 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wistonsin.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, our  country  has  muffed  the  ball  In 
Germany.  Soon  it  will  be  3  years  since 
the  men  of  Hitler  surrendered  uncon- 
dlUonally  to  the  Allied  forces.  Yet  there 
has  been  very  little  progress  in  the  direc- 
tion of  reestablishing  the  political  or 
economic  policies  of  that  country.  We 
have  stumbled  and  fumbled  with  our 
foreign  poUcy  there:  in  fact.  President 
Truman  has  had  no  constructive  policy. 
The  time  has  now  come  for  Congress  to 
step  in  and  demand  that  a  prostrate 
Germany  be  put  to  work. 

Mr.  Speaker,  through  the  courtesy  of 
the  American  Association  for  a  Demo- 


cratic Germany,  I  include  as  part  of  my 
remarks  the  following  pamphlet  entitled 
"Do  You  Know?" 

Do  You  Know? 

Do  you  agree  that  It  Is  the  problem  of  the 
American  people — 

That  2»i  years  after  the  end  of  hoetllltles. 
people  guUty  only  of  the  crime  of  German 
descent  are  still  being  driven  out  of  Czecho- 
slovakia. Hungary,  Poland,  Rumania,  and 
Yugoslavia?  That  12,000.000  of  them,  de- 
prived of  all  their  possessions,  have  already 
been  dum]}ed  Into  a  truncated  Germany? 

That  a  territory  three-fourths  the  size  of 
prewar  Germany  must  now  support  a  popu- 
lation as  large  as  that  of  Germany  before 
the  war?  That  the  density  of  population 
In  Germany  today  Is  605  persons  per  square 
mile,  as  compared  to  44.2  per  square  mile  In 
the  United  States? 

That  the  area  east  of  the  Oder  and  Nelsse 
Rivers,  transferred  to  Poland  and  Russia, 
supplied  a  fotirth  of  Germany's  prewar  agri- 
cultural production?  That  agricultural  pro- 
duction in  the  three  western  zones  of  Ger- 
many, which  before  the  war  were  janly  60 
percent  self-sufflclent  In  food.  Is  now  reduced 
by  shortages  of  machinery  and  fertilizer  to 
three-fifths  of  its  prewar  level? 

That  more  than  half  of  the  food  In  west- 
em  Germany  is  now  derived  from  Imports 
from  the  United  States?  That  the  food 
avaUable  for  distribution  In  western  Ger- 
many Is,  nevertheless,  about  10  percent  less 
than  the  amount  required  to  meet  the  offl- 
clal  ration  of  1,550  calories?  That  the  die- 
tary level  In  some  of  the  Industrial  cities  of 
the  British  zone  has  fallen  at  times  to  the 
Belsen  level  of  700  calories?  That  nutrition 
experts  of  the  League  of  Nations  estimated 
the  minimum  requirements  of  an  average 
adult,  not  engaged  in  heavy  work,  at  2,400 
calories  per  day? 

That  German  Industrial  production,  the 
only  possible  source  of  foreign  exchange  to 
pay  for  necessary  Imports  of  food  and  raw 
materials.  Is  today  at  about  one-third  of  Its 
prewar  level,  although  the  output  of  other 
European  countries  has  almost  returned  to 
normal?  That  In  a  Europe  where  shortage 
of  railroad  equipment  la  one  of  the  principal 
bottlenecks,  the  Allies  have  kept  the  great 
railroad  equipment  works  of  the  Ruhr  Idle? 
That  the  Germans  are  still  forbidden  to  have 
ships  that  could  fish  the  waters  of  the  North 
Sea  to  augment  their  diet? 

That  the  level  of  industry  agreement  under 
the  Potsdam  plan  allowed  Germany  to  man- 
ufacture 6,700,000  tons  of  steel  a  year?  That 
the  revised  level  of  Industry  agreement,  re- 
cently adopted  by  the  British  and  American 
Governments,  recognizes  a  production  of 
10,700.000  tons  a  year  In  the  bizonal  area  as 
necessary?  And  that  in  October,  the  best 
month  to  date,  production  was  at  the  rate  of 
only  3.700,000  tone  a  year?  That  If  Europe 
Is  to  become  self-supporting  under  the  Mar- 
shall plan.  Germany's  capacity  must  be 
put  to  work?  That  although  It  would  take 
approximately  20  years  at  prewar  rates  of 
construction  to  replace  the  German  dwell- 
ings destroyed  ta  the  war,  this  task  has  not 
even  been  begun  In  the  2»4  years  of  Allied 
occupation?  That  building  material  fac- 
tories have  been  removed  and  are  still  being 
removed,  as  reparations? 

That  despite  an  acute  shortage  of  trans- 
port and  aklUed  labor  In  Germany,  both  are 
being  diverted  to  the  dismantling  and  re- 
moval of  factories?  That  most  of  the  plants 
being  removed  are  not  from  war  Industries. 
but  from  essential  peacetime  Industries? 
That  despite  Russia's  falliu-e  to  fulfill  the 
obligations  of  the  Potsdam  agreement  In  re- 
spect to  the  treatment  of  Germany  as  a  unit. 
she  Is  still  receiving  both  war  factcnies  and 
other  plants  as  reparations  from  the  western 
zones? 

That  while  Ckimmunist  literature,  printed 
In  tremendous  quantities  In  the  Soviet  zone, 
floods  western  Germany,  so  little  paper  Is 


made  available  for  democratic  llterattire  that 
books  are  now  limited  to  editions  of  5  000  In 
the  western  zones?  That  reeducation  in 
western  Germany  today  Is  the  task  of  a  hand- 
ful of  military  government  officials,  operat- 
ing almost  without  books  or  other  facllltieat 

That  currency  and  postal  restrictions  keep 
the  average  German  from  access  to  books 
printed  In  the  democracies  as  effectively  as 
HlUer's  censorship  did?  That  the  Soviet 
Union  prlnU  special  editions  of  books  for 
shipment  into  Germany? 
-  That  In  the  Soviet  zone  the  Social  Demo- 
cratlc  Party — formerly  the  strongest  In  that 
area— Is  today  Illegal?  That  in  Berlin, 
which  Is  under  four -power  control,  a  Soviet 
veto  has  prevented  the  elected  city  govern- 
ment from  functioning  for  a  year? 

That  In  western  Germany,  althotigh  elec- 
tive governments  have  been  establlshijd  in 
the  varlotis  states,  these  are  subject  to  the 
decisions  of  military  government  even  In 
minor  matters?  That  although  General 
Clay  himself  has  said  that  military  govern- 
ment Is  the  antithesis  of  democracy,  plans 
to  replace  It  by  a  clTllian  administration  for 
Germany  still  exist  only  on  paper — more  than 
a  year  after  they  were  first  announced? 

TOtr    ARE    GEHMANT'S    KZXPXa 

Today  Germany  Is  a  key  battleground  in 
the  struggle  between  democratic  and  totali- 
tarian ideas.  Its  Industry  is  the  key  to  Euro- 
I>ean  recovery.  And  American  policy  Is  the 
key  to  Germany's  fate.  We  and  our  allies 
are  today  the  rulers  of  Germany.  Hence 
Germany  Is  your  responsibility  and  the  re- 
sponEibillty  of  every  American.  If  you  be- 
lieve that  we  must  build  an  economically 
healthy  and  politically  democratic  Germany 
in  order  to  save  Europe  and  the  wcwld.  then 
support  the  American  Association  for  a 
Democratic  Germany  In  working  for: 

A  unified,  democratic  Oermahy; 

Substitution  of  civilian  control  for  military 
government; 

Full  utilization  of  German  productive  ca- 
pacity for  European  reconstruction  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  principles  of  the  Marshall 
plan: 

Removal  of  all  obstacles  to  the  flow  of  Ideas 
between  Germany  and  the  western  world. 
Amcucam  Association  roa  a 
DZMOCaATIC   Gbmant. 

Nrw  YoBK,  N.  Y. 


Rq>eal  of  Transportation  Tax 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  MacKINNON 

or  minnxsota 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  12, 1948 

Mr,  MacKinnon.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  this  day  introduced  a  bill  to  repeal 
the  existing  tax  on  the  transportation  of 
property.  This  is  a  particularly  vicious 
form  of  taxation  because  it  discriminates 
against  those  regions  of  the  country  that 
are  compelled  to  transport  their  goods 
substantial  distances.  This  tax  thus  has 
a  regressive  effect  on  many  sections  of 
our  country,  because  It  imposes  a  rela- 
tively greater  burden  purely  because 
they  are  less  favorably  situated  from  a 
geographical  standpoint. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
Include  a  table  which  conclusively  dem- 
onstrates the  wide  disparity  In  the  per 
capita  effect  of  this  tax  on  the  cltizeos 
of  various  States.  While  these  figures 
do  not  reflect  the  exact  burden  on  in- 
dividuals in  a  particular  State  because 
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in 
of 
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Idi  frable 


of  the  taxes  mUd  one  State  are 

on  to  purchasers  who  may  reside 

anolher  State,  still  the  figures  are  very 

form  ative  and  show  the  clear  Inequity 

lev)fng  a  tax  on  this  basis.     Is  it  not 

enough  for  a  per5«n  to  live  at 

distance    from    the    great 

numufticturlng  area:^  and  be  forced  to 

transportation   costs   than 

Iving  In  closer  proximity?     Why 

the   United   States   Government 

the  difficulties  of  adverse  geo- 

'al  locations  and  the  inequity  of 

freight  costs  by  saddling  an  ad- 

3  to  4  percent  transportation  tax 

such  States? 
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Veterans'  Edncatioii 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WAYNE  MORSE 

or    ORKX'N 

IN  THt  SXNATX  OP  THI  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  April  12  {legislative  day  of 
Monday.  March  29) 


1948 


Mr.   MORSE.     Mr.    President.    I    ask 

us  consent  to  have  printed  In 

the  Adpendlx  of  the  Rscord  a  series  of 

releas^  In  regard  to  veterans'  education, 


] 


iMued    by    the    American    Council    of 
Education. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  releases 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

(This  U  the  first  of  a  second  ccrtes  at 
articles  describing;  the  results  of  a  survey  of 
college  veterans  based  on  the  re»pon— ■  re- 
ceived from  interviews  with  a  scientifically 
•elected  sample  of  veterans  attending  all 
typw  of  coUegM  located  througtMUt  Uie 
eountry.  Ralph  J.  Strom,  of  xbm  AaMrlcan 
Council  on  Bduratlon.  wns  director  of  the 
project  and  conducted  the  survey.  Tlie 
study  v;as  planned  by  a  national  commlfta* 
appointed  by  the  American  Council  on  Ed- 
ucation and  was  made  poaalble  by  a  grant 
of  funds  from  the  Disabled  American  Vet- 
erans. Dean  B.  O.  Williamson  of  the  Unl- 
wrsltj  of  Mlnneaota  aarvcd  aa  chairman  of 
the  committee  > 

MiMNCAPOLU.  March  0 — Among  the  many 
problems  brought  to  bear  on  college  and 
VolTaraily  administrators  by  the  tremendous 
laftoz  of  veterans  returning  to  the  college 
campuses,  providing  (or  the  special  needs  of 
tbe  disabled  veterans  is  of  major  Importance. 

For  the  first  time  In  more  than  a  century 
of  American  higher  education,  the  student 
bodiss  arc  composed  of  a  sixable  number  of 
'llaaMsd  veterans  on  the  campus  ranging 
ta.  types  of  dtsablllty  from  minor  ailments 
to  thoss  of  almost  total  physical  disability. 
Among  the  disabled  veterans  now  In  college 
training  are  the  arm  and  leg  amputees,  those 
with  spinal  and  back  Injuries.  tho«e  with 
dlssssss  such  as  malaria  and  tuberculoals,  the 
deafened  and  the  blinded,  and  those  with 
psychoneurotic  disabilities. 

In  an  effort  to  find  out  how  effectively  these 
disabled  veterans  have  been  adjusting  to 
tiietr  college  training  a  special  committee  of 
the  American  Council  on  Education,  with 
fundn  made  available  by  the  Disabled  Amer- 
ican Veterans,  has  recently  completed  several 
Nation-wide  surveys  of  the  problems  of  col- 
lege veterans  in  order  to  focus  attention  on 
the  particular  needs  of  the  disabled  students. 

Dean  Williamson  stated  that  with  the  find- 
ings ol  these  studies  the  American  Council  on 
Bducatlon  will  enlist  the  aid  of  the  Dlastiled 
Amsrican  Veterans  and  other  such  organisa- 
tloos  in  helping  the  colleges  to  improve  their 
•srrlccs  to  disabled  veteran  studenu.  These 
college  services  to  be  Improved  include  coun- 
seling, vocational  guidance,  placement  in 
Jobs  after  graduation,  and  many  others. 

The  findings  of  the  recent  council  survey 
revealed  that  the  Federal  aid  received  under 
the  provisions  of  the  rehabUltatlon  bill  was 
more  instrumental  In  assisting  the  disabled 
veterans  to  remain  In  school  than  was  true  of 
the  nondisabled  men.  Forty-two  percent  of 
the  disabled  married  veterans  and  21  percent 
of  the  disabled  single  veterans  replied  that 
thty  would  not  have  been  able  to  enroll  in 
college  without  the  Federal  aid  whereas  sim- 
ilar returns  for  the  married  and  single  non- 
disabled  veterans  were  33  percent  and  15  per- 
eant.  respectively. 

Of  the  disabled  veterans  interviewed.  1  tn 
every  0  found  that  his  disabUlty  barred  him 
from  a  vocation  he  would  have  liked  to  enter. 
The  disabled  student  has  also  been  at  a  dis- 
advantage because  the  disability  has  pre- 
vented him  from  accepting  part-time  em- 
ployment. Four  out  of  every  ten  disabled  vet- 
erans replied  that  their  disability  had  inter- 
fered with  their  abUity  to  participate  in  out- 
aMe  work  to  supplement  their  Income.  Thu 
la  one  of  the  major  reasons  why  the  factor  of 
Inderal  aid  has  been  at  Increased  significance 
to  the  disabled  veteran. 

The  resulU  further  indicated  that  a  sub- 
stantially greater  number  of  the  dlssbled 
fotind  it  necessary  to  change  their  occupa- 
tional goals  from  what  they  were  prior  to  the 
war.  the  figure  being  44  percent  for  the  dis- 
abled and  leas  than  35  percent  for  the  non- 
disabled. 


Those  Teteraas  with  disabilities  were  asked 
as  to  the  special  t)pe  of  treatment  which  the 
college  and  university  they  attended  did  or 
was  able  to  give  them.  Of  the  disabled  vet- 
erans which  were  intenrlewed  many  replied 
thst  the  school  had  given  them  special  help 
in  registration,  others  had  received  the  bene- 
fit of  special  regulations  and  privileges,  still 
others  had  received  special  counseling  assist- 
ance vhUe  others  were  given  special  seats  In 
the  classroom,  special  parking  privUeges.  etc. 

Among  the  shortcomings  of  the  college 
programs  cited  by  veterans  was  the  need  for 
more  individual  consideration.  Others  stated 
that  some  changes  In  regulations  could  have 
been  made  for  them  tn  their  academic  prog- 
ress. Still  others  cited  the  possibility  of  ad- 
ditional aid  in  registration  facilities  and  in 
orientation  progranos.  Elevators  and  esca- 
lators could  have  been  Installed  and  some 
tboui^ht  that  additional  aid  coiild  have  been 
given  In  obtaining  housing. 

Mr.  Strom  reported  that  he  Is  now  collect- 
ing detailed  reports  from  at>out  800  colleges 
and  imiversltles  rt>gardlng  their  special  as- 
sistance to  disabled  veterans.  These  reports 
will  be  used  by  the  committee  to  stimulate 
and  help  all  1.700  American  colleges  to  im- 
prove their  aid  to  disabled  veterans. 

(This  is  the  second  of  a  second  series  of 
artidss  dsecrlblng  the  results  of  a  survey  of 
college  veterans  based  on  the  responses  re- 
ceived from  interviews  with  a  scientifically 
selected  sample  of  veterans  attending  all 
types  of  colleges  located  throughout  the 
country.  Ralph  J.  Strom,  of  the  American 
Council  on  Education,  was  director  of  the 
project  and  conducted  the  survey.  The 
study  was  planned  by  a  national  committee 
appointed  by  the  American  Council  on  Edu- 
cation and  was  msde  possible  by  a  grant  ot 
funds  from  the  Disabled  American  Veterans. 
Dean  E.  O.  Williamson,  of  the  University  of 
Mlruiesota,  served  aa  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee.) 

Mu«Nr^roLIa.  March  10 —"Do  you  think 
you  would  have  gone  to  college  if  there  had 
been  no  GI  or  rehabilitation  bills  passed  by 
Congress?"  This  question  was  asked  of  a 
Isrge  number  of  veterans  attending  all  types 
of  colleges  and  universities  in  this  country 
in  a  recent  survey  conducted  by  the  Ameri- 
can Council  on  Education  with  funds  made 
avaUable  by  the  Disabled  American  Veterans. 

The  popular  belief  that  the  veterans  legis- 
lation passed  by  the  Congress  has  resulted 
in  a  large  number  of  veterans  going  to 
college  who  otherwise  would  not  have  been 
able  to  go  was.  In  general,  modified  and  in 
some  respects  disproved  by  this  survey. 

Seventy-three  percent  of  this  representa- 
tive sample  of  veterans  indicated  that  they 
would  have  gone  to  college  after  their  dis- 
charge from  military  aervice  even  if  there 
had  been  no  financial  support  provided  by 
the  Congress.  Twenty-two  percent  said  that 
they  would  not  have  gene,  while  the  remain- 
ing 5  percent  answered  "Don't  know.- 

When  the  returns  were  classified  by  types 
of  Institutions,  the  responses  received  were 
much  the  same  from  the  veterans  in  State 
universities,  private  mens  schools,  municipal 
colleges,  and  liberal  aru  colleges.  However, 
the  responses  of  the  veterans  attending  Junior 
colleges  and  and  teachers  colleges  were  sub- 
stantially different  from  those  attending  the 
other  types  of  Institutions.  Twenty-nine 
percent  of  those  in  the  Junior  colleges  and 
30  percent  of  those  in  the  teachers  colleges 
replied  that  they  would  not  have  been  atOe 
to  go  to  college  without  Government  aid. 

Further  analJsU  revealed  that  the  Govern- 
ment aid  had  been  of  greater  help  to  the 
niarrled  veterans  than  to  the  single  veterans, 
with  the  greatest  asalsUnce  being  given  to 
the  disabled  veterans  SUtty-one  percent  of 
the  married  nondisabled  veterans  stated  that 
they  would  have  enrolled  in  some  college 
despite  the  aid.  while  only  53  percent  of 
the  married  disabled  veie.-ans  replied  in  that 
manner.      Eighty-one  percent  of  the  single 
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Bondlsabled  veterans  replied  that  they  would 
have  gone  to  school  if  there  had  been  no  aid. 
while  74  percent  of  the  disabled  single  vet- 
erans gave  the  same  answer. 

To  Illustrate  further  the  extent  to  which 
the  present  GI  and  rehabilitation  bills  are 
aiding  those  veterans  who  would  have  en- 
rolled or  reenroUed  In  college  even  without 
all  of  the  present  aaslstance  from  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  the  returns  revealed  that 
88  percent  of  the  single  veterans  who  had 
some  college  experience  before  their  military 
service  replied  that  they  would  have  returned 
to  college  without  the  Federal  aid.  10  percent 
said  "No."  while  2  percent  replied  "Don't 
know."  However,  for  those  who  had  no 
previous  cckUege  training,  the  figures  were 
71  percent  answering  "Yes,"  23  percent  "No," 
and  8  percent  "Dont  know." 

Slmilnr  analysis  of  the  responses  of  the 
married  veterans  indicated  that  practically 
one  of  every  two  married  veterans  now  In 
college  who  had  had  no  college  training  prior 
to  the  war  would  not  have  been  able  to  at- 
tend college  without  the  aid  offered  by  the 
Federal  Government.  Forty-five  percent  of 
this  group  said  that  they  would  have  been 
able  to  do  so  while  6  percent  replied.  "Don't 
know."  Of  those  veterans  now  married  who 
bad  been  able  to  attend  collejje  prior  to  their 
military  service,  72  percent  stated  that  they 
would  have  boen  able  to  go  to  college  without 
Federal  aid  while  23  percent  said,  "No."  Five 
percent  had  no  opinion. 

Only  one  out  of  every  two  single  veterans 
24  years  of  age  or  over  at  the  time  of  the 
Interview  and  who  had  had  no  prevlotis  col- 
lege experience  said  that  he  would  have  en- 
rolled in  college  without  the  Federal  aid. 
Forty-four  percent  said.  "No."  6  percent  re- 
plied. "Don't  know."  In  contrast  to  these 
figures,  of  ;.he  single  veterans  21  years  of 
age  and  younger  with  no  previous  college 
training.  81  percent  replied  that  they  would 
have  gone  without  additional  aid. 

Of  the  single  veterans  over  24  years  of  age 
with  some  college  training  previous  to  their 
military  service,  80  percent  replied,  "Yes," 
while  of  those  21  years  of  age  and  yoimger 
with  some  previous  college  experience,  94 
percent  replied,  "Yes." 

(This  is  the  third  of  a  second  series  of 
articles  describing  the  resulu  of  a  survey 
of  college  veterans  based  on  the  responses  re- 
cived  from  interviews  with  a  scientifically  se- 
lected sample  of  veterans  attending  all  types 
of  colleges  located  throughout  the  coim- 
try.  Ralph  J.  Strom,  of  the  American  Coun- 
cil on  Education,  was  director  of  the  project 
and  conducted  the  survey.  The  study  was 
planned  by  a  national  committee  appointed 
by  the  American  Council  on  Education  and 
was  made  possible  by  a  grant  of  funds  from 
the  Disabled  American  Veterans.  De&n  B.  O. 
Williamson  of  the  University  of  Minnesota 
acted  as  chairman  of  the  committee.) 

MnfitxATous.  March  11. — One  of  the  Im- 
portant changes  which  has  taken  place  in  our 
eoUegM  and  universities  after  the  return  of 
the  servicemen  has  been  the  considerable  in- 
crease in  the  numl>er  of  married  students. 
BtaMMcs  released  by  the  American  Council 
on  Bducatlon  last  fall  indicated  that  almost 
one-third  of  the  veterans  attending  colleges 
and  tmiversitiea  were  married  and  that  40 
percent  of  this  group  had  one  or  more  chil- 
dren. 

The  results  of  a  Nation-wide  svirvey  of 
veteran  opinions  recently  completed  by  a 
committee  of  the  American  Council  on  Edu- 
cation with  funds  provided  by  the  Disabled 
American  Veterans  reveal  that  the  aid  re- 
ceived from  the  Federal  Government  has 
been  of  considerably  more  assistance  to  the 
married  veteran  than  to  the  single  veteran. 
Thirty-five  percent  of  the  married  veterans 
interviewed  replied  that  they  would  not  have 
been  able  to  go  to  college  without  such  as- 
Mstance.  Sixteen  percent  of  the  single  vet- 
erans replied  in  this  manner. 


The  study  also  showed  that  the  married 
students,  because  of  their  family  responsi- 
bilities were  less  apt  to  participate  In  organ> 
ized  activities  cai  the  college  campus.  Al- 
though the  veterans  in  general  indicated 
little  participation  In  such  campus  activi- 
ties, the  married  veteran  in  particular  found 
that  he  had  insufficient  time  for  such  activi- 
ties. Seven  out  of  every  10  married  veterans 
replied  that  they  participate  only  a  "little 
part"  In  such  activities,  whereas  half  -^f  the 
single  veterans  were  In  this  category. 

The  desire  to  achieve  an  education  on  the 
part  of  the  married  veterans  is  strikingly 
illustrated  when  the  extent  of  the  em- 
ployment of  the  wives  was  studied.  Of 
those  veterans  with  no  children  73  percent 
of  their  wives  were  working  either  full  time 
or  regular  part  time.  This  source  of  addi- 
tional Income  was  not  available  to  tbofte  vet- 
erans with  children  because  of  the  necessity 
for  the  mother  to  remain  at  home  and  look 
after  the  children,  most  of  whom  were  very 
young. 

Only  17  percent  of  wives  with  children  are 
able  to  work  full-time  or  regular  part-time. 
The  remainder  were  not  employed  or  could 
work  but  intermittently. 

The  recent  legislation  passed  by  the  Con- 
gress, which  not  only  raised  the  subsistence 
allowance  of  all  college  veterans  but  author- 
ized additional  funds  for  children  for  the 
first  time,  will  be  of  considerable  help  to 
those  veterans  with  children. 

Analysis  of  the  responses  indicated  that 
23  percent  of  these  married  veterans  with- 
out children  repliedythat  difficulties  in  their 
living  conditions  such  as  bousing,  finances, 
etc..  had  interfered  with  the  maintenance  of 
happy  family  relationships,  whereas  35  per- 
cent of  the  veterans  with  children  said  that 
their  living  conditions  had  Interfered  in  this 
way. 

The  problem  of  study  conditions  Is  of  par- 
ticular significance  to  the  married  veteran 
with  children.  When  asked  whether  study 
conditions  In  the  home  had  effected  their 
school  grades,  SO  percent  of  them  felt  these 
study  conditions  had  lowered  their  grades, 
while  but  16  percent  of  the  childless  married 
veterans  replied  in  this  manner. 

Various  provisions  have  been  made  or  are 
being  made  by  the  colleges  and  universities 
for  the  welfare  of  the  wives  and  chUdren  of 
veterans.  Fourteen  percent  of  the  married 
veterans  Interviewed  replied  that  nursery 
school  fscilltles  have  been  provided,  while  12 
percent  of  the  veterans  stated  that  organiza- 
tions to  which  the  wives  of  the  veterans  could 
belong  had  been  organized.  Eleven  percent 
replied  that  recreational  facilities  had  been 
provided,  while  7  percent  replied  that  medi- 
cal care  had  been  offered.  However,  6  in 
every  10  marrle'i  veterans  stated  that  the 
schools  had  not  provided  any  facilities  for 
the  wives  and  children  of  veterans. 

(This  is  the  fourth  of  a  second  series  of 
articles  describing  the  results  of  a  siirvey  ot 
college  veterans  based  on  the  responses  re- 
ceived from  Interviews  with  a  scientifically 
selected  sample  of  veterans  attending  all 
tjrpes  of  colleges  located  throughout  the 
country.  Ralph  J.  Strom,  of  the  American 
Council  on  Education,  was  director  of  the 
project,  and  conducted  the  stirvey.  The  study 
was  planned  by  a  national  committee  ap- 
pointed by  the  American  Council  on  Educa- 
tion and  was  made  possible  by  a  grant  of 
funds  from  the  Disabled  American  Veterans. 
Dean  E.  O.  Williamson,  of  the  University  of 
Minnesota,  acted  as  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee ) 

MiNincAPoua.  March  12. — The  influx  of 
servicemen  on  the  campuses  of  the  Nation 
among  other  things  has  cor^iderably  raised 
the  age  level  of  college  students,  according 
to  the  results  of  a  recent  survey  conducted 
by  the  American  Council  on  Education  with 
funds  provided  by  the  Disabled  American 
Veterans.     Many  veterans  returned  to  the 


camptia  after  a  period  of  military  service  of 
from  1  to  6  years,  while  others  were  forced  to 
delay  their  enrollment  in  college  after  grad- 
uation from  high  school  for  a  similar  period. 

This  delay  in  their  educational  plans  has 
\iecessaniy  resulted  In  a  more  nuiture  and 
more  experienced  group  of  students  and  has 
wrought  several  Important  changes  in  the 
eturtent  life  on  the  campus,  the  survey  indi- 
cates. 

Many  generallzatlotn  have  t>een  made  aa 
to  the  role  veterans  as  a  group  play  on  the 
college  campus  and  the  extent  to  which 
they  maintain  a  separate  Identity. 

The  findings  of  this  survey  disclo.ie  that 
on  many  campuses  veterans  have  organized 
in  the  hope  that  through  such  united  ac- 
tion they  might  be  able  to  present  their 
problems  mon  effectively. 

Further  questioning  of  these  veterans  re- 
vealed, however,  that  ^ch  organizations  are 
not  considered  very  effective.  Only  13  per- 
cent of  the  veterans  Interviewed  thought 
that  the  benefits  resulting  from  organiza- 
tions of  this  nature  had  been  substantial. 
Forty-four  percent  replied  that  these  organ- 
izations had  Ijeen  of  no  help  to  them.  Sig- 
nificant was  the  finding  that  the  remain- 
ing 43  percent  did  not  know  or  had  no  opin- 
ion as  to  the  effectiveness  of  such  student 
veterans'  organizations. 

Of  those  who  said  that  such  groups  aie 
of  help,  such  assistance  was  found  to  he 
primarily  in  the  area  of  housing.  Others 
felt  that  these  organizations  give  the  vet- 
eran some  representation  on  the  campus, 
are  instrumental  in  providing  additional 
social  activities  for  veterans,  and  are  helpful 
in  publicizing  the  particular  problems  of 
veteran  students. 

The  survey  also  revealed  that  a  consider- 
able majority  of  college  veterans  are  not 
members  of  any  established  veterans'  organ- 
ization, almost  7  out  of  every  10  veterans 
interviewed  indicating  that  he  was  not  a 
meml>er  of  such  an  organization.  The  re- 
maining 30  percent  are  memliers  of  the  Dis- 
abled American  Veterans,  the  American  Le- 
gion, Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars,  American 
Veterans  Committee,  etc.,  with  many  having 
membership  in  more  than  one  of  these 
groups. 

To  find  out  whether  this  group  of  vet- 
erans participated  to  any  extent  in  determ- 
ining administrative  policies,  they  were 
asked  If  they  could  cite  any  Instances  in 
which  the  oflicials  of  their  institutions  had 
ever  consulted  the  students  in  this  respect. 
Sixty-eight  percent  replied  that  they  could 
report  no  such  instances.  Eight  percent 
stated  that  their  counselor  or  advl^r  had 
requested  their  opinion  concerning  various 
problems  of  administration.  Six  percent 
of  the  group  said  that  their  own  opinions 
had  been  obtained  through  their  student 
councils  or  from  surveys  of  student  opinion 
conducted  by  various  student  organizations. 
Three  percent  of  those  Interviewed  replied 
that  the  students  at  their  colleges  had  been 
consulted  on  currlcular  matters.  At  several 
Institutions  the  survey  showed  the  student 
body  had  been  coiuulted  regarding  admin- 
istration policies  of  finances,  housing,  and 
athletic  functions. 
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Monday.  AprU  12. 1948 

Mr.  KLEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks,  I  am  inserting  in 
the  Recobo   another  znliitant  editorial 
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from  khe  New  York  Post,  from  the  issue 
of  Ap  U  2.  1948.  entitled    OH  Proflta  Ver- 
84  curtty."  which  expresses  succinctly 
many  of  us  think  of  American  pol- 
thc  Middle  East, 
of  the  editorial  follows:'. 
On.  Pioms  VDsoa  OKiuaiyi 
(By  T.  O.  Thag^nj) 
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is  the  lie  used  as  the  e.rctise  for  our 

policy    on    Palestine     •     •     • 

not  offend  the  Arabs  t>ecause  our 

security    depends    upon    Arabian 


-•  allied  ourselves  with  the 

N  .  JerunUem.  concealed  his 

In  our  State  Department  files,  and 

to  question  the  patriotism  of  any  cltl- 

o  cried  cut  against  the  shameful  policy 

buiitng  oil— and  private  oU  profits— with 

nian  blood. 

the  truth   is  catching  up  with  that 

dishonesty, 
truth  Is  that  the  Presldert.  the  State 
.   and    the   Defense   Department, 
of  assuring  us  of  security,  have  serl- 
eeakened  our  security. 

guise  of  making  U3  strong,  the  bald 

that  cur  national  security  has  been 

by  this  insistence  on  preferring  oil 

^  irabia  to  oil  from  the  North  American 
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evidence  is  balog  spread  on  the  record 

!•■  at  storlM  wtUch  began  in  yester- 

^•w  Tork  Post  and  Moms  Msws  by 

PUat  of  our  Washtngton  bureau. 

need  oil — there  Is  no  reason  for  going 

except  profit;  there  was  and  Is  every 

for  getting  and  developlag  the  vast 

readily  afciiihle  across  the  border. 

lefended  la  tlBM  of  war  and  sbuudant- 

hac  dy  in  time  of  peace. 

Ifaa  CO  has  a  minimum  of  10.000.000  barrels 

«f  patjolsillii  rsssTTSs  on  the  cosst.  and  an 

10.000.000.000  tMtrrels  in  reserves 

t  least  20.000.000.000  barrels— equal 

ifererat  of  iht  total  known  world  sup- 

we  Ignore  it:  worse,  we  have  deilbcr- 

Iflocked  tu  dsvsliipMMit. 

estlaoatss    ars    —swats,    and    by    • 

colncldenes  cannot  possllity  bs  quss- 

by  our   artmlnlstrativs  departmsnts. 

ars  made  t>y  exactly  the  same  au- 

who  ezfUored  the  Arabian  oil  rv^erves ; 

De  Oolyer.  who  has  recently  com- 

hls  sxploratioD  for  the  Mexican  Oov- 

it. 

havs  ws  asglected  this  supply.  If  we 
so  Asspscately  for  security  and  our 

this  Ooremment  is  bringing  {htss- 

ths  Mexican  Government  tu  sell  out 

these  national  resources  to  prlvats 

s  scandal   100  times  greater 

the     Teapot     Dome     scandal     which 

the  Harding  administration. 
Mexican  Oovsmment  ha^  offered  con- 
calllng  for  10  to  30  percent  of  the 
vatoa  it  all  oil  produced,  plus  operating  ex- 
but  our  state  Department  working 
with  phvate  oU  companies  in  asking  for  aa 
oatrigiit  tlUe. 
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ea  ipanles; 


More:  oil  companies  willing  to  accept  ths 
Mexican  Oovernment's  terms  have  t>een  un- 
able to  obtain  shipments  of  steel  and  other 
necessary  equipment  for  the  development  of 
Mexican  oil  on  the  excuse  that  these  mate- 
rials were  too  scarce  to  be  spared. 

But  the  administration  ruled  that  it  was 
perfectly  a>l  risat  to  send  enormotis  qiumtl- 
tlss  of  these  supplies.  Uistead.  half-way  rotmd 
the  world  to  Arabia  on  the  ground  that  we 
must  have  the  oil. 

What  security  are  we  concerned  with,  gen- 
tlemen? 

The  security  of  the  United  States  and  all 
of  lu  citizens — or  merely  the  security  of  the 
profits  of  the  American-Arabian  oil  company? 


Give  Us  a  Stroa{  Air  Force — The 
Strongest  In  the  World 


EXTENSION  OF  KEMARKS 

OF 

HOM.  LYNDON  B.  JOHNSON 

or  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVE3 
Monday.  April  12. 194S 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
for  a  long  time  it  has  been  my  earnest 
conviction  that  the  security  of  'his  Na- 
tion—and the  security  of  this  hard- 
earned  peace — can  best  be  protected  by 
an  air  force  second  to  none. 

On  the  floor  of  this  House  on  March  15 
I  reminded  the  Members  that  this  Na- 
tion has  sacriflc:^d  her  leadership  in  air 
power  and  that  the  most  important  fac- 
tor in  correcting  this  bad— possibly 
fatal— situation  is  time. 

Time  Is  one  thing  we  cannot  appro- 
priate. W  can  either  save  it  or  waste 
U. 

In  my  remarks  on  that  occasion  1 
month  ago  I  urged  that  this  Congress 
act.  and  act  quickly,  to  supply  thr  appro- 
priations for  a  70  group  air  force. 

On  March  25  I  spoke  again  over  a 
State-wide  network  in  Texas.  Again  I 
repeated  the  warning  and  reemphasized 
the  urgency  of  strengthening  our  air  arm 
to  restore  the  United  States  world  su- 
premacy in  the  air. 

SUPPOKIS   70   caotTPs   tN   COMMrrTXS 

After  my  return  from  Texa.-;.  I  sup- 
ported a  resolution  asking  for  a  70  group 
air  force  in  the  House  Armed  Services 
Committee. 

On  every  opportunity.  I  have  sought  to 
secure  the  peace  by  supporting  an  air 
force  second  to  none — that.  I  l)elleve.  is 
the  most  vital  need  of  our  defense  today. 

Since  maKin«  my  views  known  In  Texas 
through  the  State- wide  broadcast.  I  re- 
ceived hundreds  of  letters  supporting 
preparcdom  as  the  best  means  of  keep- 
ing the  peaee.  Amonc  thcae  letters  have 
been  many  from  veterans  who  fought  in 
World  War  II  and  who  are  most  inter- 
ested In  preventing  world  war  HI. 

Brxting  these  letters  from  Texas  vet- 
erang  I  have  found  one  theme  rei>eated 
over  and  over,  and  over.  'Give  us  a 
strong  air  force^the  strongest  In  the 
world." 

I  wrote  three  of  these  veterans  the 
other  day  to  express  my  views  on  a  70- 
group  air  force. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I 
include    this    letter,    summarizing    my 


strong  belief  In  the  necessity  of  a  larger 
air  force,  in  the  RscoRO: 

CONCKZss  or  TBI  Urnrxs  9tatxs. 

HovsK  or  RzrazsxMTATiYXS, 
Washington.  D.  C,  Ajyril  9.  1948. 
Mr.  Paul  W.  Tixptow,  Jr.. 

Houston.  Tex. 
Mr.  HccH  B.  CitKoiTl. 

Midland.  Tex. 
Mr.  R.  J.  FBicx. 
Dallas.  Tex. 
Mt  Dxax  Priznds:  Since  the  three  of  you 
feel  as  I  do  at>out  the  urgency  of  building  our 
Air  Force  into  the  world's  greatest,  in  the 
Interest  of  saving  time.  I  am  writing  this  let- 
ter to  ycu  Jointly  and  wUl  express  my  views 
in  some  detail. 

There  Is  a  time  to  Ulk  and  a  time  to  act. 
The  time  for  action  to  provide  this  Nation 
with  a  70-group  air  force  is  here. 

The  first  order  of  business  for  Congress  Ls 
a  first-class  Air  Corps  t>ecause: 

1.  Air  power  Is  the  deciding  power  in  tlM 
world  today. 

2.  Our    Air    F\)rcs     Is    second     strength.  ^ 
equipped  largely  with  second-rate  craft,  and 
In  this  air  age.  if  you  ars  sscond.  you  are 
last. 

3.  The  air  force  we  have  en  the  last  dsy 
of  peace  wUl  be  the  air  force  we  have  on 
the  first  day  cf  war — and  our  present  a.r 
force  is  not  adequate  for  either  peace  or  war. 

4.  A  flrst-rate  air  force  cannot  be  de- 
signed and  produced  overnight,  and  it  is 
imperative  that  we  get  started  new. 

5.  Our  present  plane*  supply  ts  not  ade- 
quate lor  training  of  both  reserve  and  new 
personnel  and  we  need  the  planes  to  tak< 
our  reserves  out  o:  obsolete  World  War  II 
craft  and  train  them  In  modern  Jets. 

9.  Air  victories  are  not  won  by  pilots  alone; 
ground  personnel,  radar  men.  weather  ob- 
servers, and  hundreds  more  are  essential  to 
the  team,  and  the  larger  air  force  Is  needed 
to  train  men  for  these  important  Joljs. 

7.  Orotmd  troops  must  often  l>e  air-borne 
In  modern  warfare,  and  a  lai-ger  air  force  U 
needed  to  provide  adequate  air  transport 
facilities. 

8.  We  ere  told  that  one  country  is  building 
aircraft  at  a  minimum  rate  of  l.OOO  per 
month.  We  are  far  l>ehind.  In  the  world 
today,  the  roar  of  airplane  engines  is  more 
impressive  than  ths  guarded  words  of  diplo- 
macy. 

9.  Our  strategic  Industrial  and  agrlculturnl 
targets  will  be  the  Pearl  Harbors  of  the  next 
war  and  only  an  adequate  air  fores  can  de- 
fend us. 

10.  In  peace  or  in  war.  an  adequate  air 
force  ts  our  best  hope  of  security — iand  only 
an  air  force  of  at  least  70  groups  can  be  con- 
sidered adeqtiaie. 

Hundreds  of  Teteraos  have  written  me  thu' 
week  urging  C'jngress  to  act  on  prepared • 
neaa.  I  support  the  Eiiropesn  recovery  plan. 
the  world's  greatest  air  force,  revival  of  se- 
lective service,  and  universal  mUitary  train- 
ing In  that  order. 

I  pledge  my  fxUl  effort  to  securing  that 
goal. 

Sincerely. 

LrNaoN  B.  Jomrso:*. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  ESTES  KEFAUVER 


OP    TK^Nl 


IN  THK  BOUSE  OP  RgHMKWTATIVl 
Monday.  AprU  12.  1948 

Mr.  KEFAirVER.     Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  Include 


Since  Pattaite  of  ERP  ■  Plan  for  Federal 
Union  of  Democracies  Shcu!d  Be  Con- 
sidered 
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the  high  points  of  a  speech  by  Mr.  Ed- 
mund Orgill.  a  leading  citizen  and  busi- 
nessman of  Memphis,  Tenn.  Most  of  us 
recognize  that  to  sustain  a  lasting  peace, 
steps  other  than  the  ERP  are  going  to  be 
necessary.  The  Members  of  Congress, 
particularly  those  on  foreign  relations 
committees,  should  now  commence  giv- 
ing consideration  to  plans  for  bringing 
the  democracies  of  the  world  Into  a  def- 
inite working  agreement  for  the  preser- 
vation of  peace.  A  good  beginning  In 
this  connection  would  be  close  considera- 
tion of  a  plan  of  Clarence  Streit  for  a 
Federal  Union  of  the  Free.  Interest  and 
support  of  this  idea  Is  growing  rapidly. 
Many  prominent  citizens,  such  as  Mr. 
OrgUl,  are  giving  heavily  of  their  time 
In  its  esix)usal.  I  Invite  your  attention 
to  Mr.  OrglU's  excellent  address: 

As  you  all  know.  I  am  a  businessman,  pres- 
ident of  Orgill  Bros,  it  Co..  wholesale  hard- 
ware dlBtributors.  I  am  greatly  concerned 
about  the  preservation  of  our  Individual 
freedom  and  personal  liberty  and  the  Amer- 
ican way  of  life.  And  I  find  a  great  many 
others  are  worried  about  the  same  thing. 

In  almost  every  newspaper  and  magazine 
you  pick  up  there  are  news  items  and  arti- 
cles which  make  you  feel  that  it  is  going  to 
be  a  tough  fight  to  preserve  our  heritage 
and  hand  It  down  to  our  children. 

Do  you  ask.  "Why  worry?" 

Well,  we  have  seen  Soviet  Russian  com- 
munism gobble  up  central  Eiuope.  We  have 
seen  its  extension  into  Korea,  Manchuria, 
China.  It  has  made  Inroads  Into  Finland 
and  Italy.  Wor.«e  still,  fellow  travelers  are 
at  work  In  the  western  European  democra- 
cies and  even  in  Canada  and  Australia.  And 
what's  worst  of  all  here  at  home.  I  doubt  If 
we  can  stop  their  propaganda  and  infiltra- 
tion by  armed  force,  and  I  do  not  l>ellevs 
that  we,  in  the  United  States,  can  retain 
our  personal  freedoms  in  a  Communist 
world.  The  best  we  could  hope  for  probably 
would  be  a  military  dictatorship— without 
liberty. 

Are  there  any  here  who  ask  "What's  the 
matter  with  communism?"  Who  look  upon 
It  as  Just  another  economic  system? 

I  think  not;  we  all  detest  it,  becatise  It 
denies  completely  the  dignity  of  man  and 
the  sanctity  of  the  human  soul.  It  allows 
no  individual  freedom  or  personal  liberty. 
Man  is  the  servant  of  the  state:  his  life  Is 
ordered  by  the  state:  if  he  doesnt  do  what 
he  is  told,  he  is  shot  and  killed.  Or  he  com- 
mits suicide. 

Now.  the  reason  I  am  here  is  because  I 
think  I  have  discovered  how  we  can  do 
something  about  arresting  conimunism  and 
strengthening  true  democracy.  Bow  we  can 
not  only  preserve  our  own  personal  liber- 
ties but  even  in  the  course  of  years  extend 
them  to  all  other  people,  all  over  the  world. 

The  answer  is  contained  in  the  book. 
Union  Now.  written  Ijy  Clarence  Btrelt. 

Of  equal  Interest  are  three  articles  which 
appeared  In  the  January  issue  of  the  maga- 
zine Freedom  and  Union,  which  is  edited  by 
Streit.  One  of  them  ts  by  Supreme  Court 
Justice  Owen  J.  Roberts:  another  tells  how 
a  common  currency  might  l>e  worked  out  and 
what  its  effect  would  be. 

Evenrthing  I'm  going  to  say  today,  every- 
thing in  the  pamphlets,  is  based  on  Strelt's 
book.  Union  Now.  It  Is  a  remarkable  Ixxtk, 
and  I  believe  will  go  down  In  history  as  one 
of  the  great  books  on  political  science. 

1  hope  many  of  you  will  read  Union  Now, 
t>ecatise  In  my  talk  today  I  can  give  you  only 
a  few  of  the  main  points  of  this  great  pro- 
posal. It  Is  going  to  l>e  up  to  you.  to  read, 
and  study,  and  ponder. 

Tou  may  l>e  Interested  to  know  that  I  first 
read  Union  Now  at  the  insistence  of  my 
friend.  Lucius  Burch,  who  loaned  me  his  copy 
In  July  1946.    I  read  the  book  and  was  com- 


pletely convinced,  but  was  not  particularly 
worried,  because  I  thought  Russia  could  bs 
dealt  with  and  thought  we  ought  to  give  the 
UNO  a  chance.  However,  I  was  deeply  im- 
pressed and  wanted  to  know  the  author.  I 
wanted  him  to  come  to  Memphis  and  talk. 
These  desires  were  realized  last  Noveml)er 
when  he  did  come  to  Memphis  and  made 
three  talks  on  "The  Federal  Union  of  the 
Free." 

As  a  restilt.  a  branch  of  Federal  Union.  Inc.. 
has  been  established  in  Memphis  with  lao 
members,  mostly  businessmen,  and  several  of 
us  are  actively  trying  to  tell  others  about  It — 
writing  letters,  making  speeches,  doing  what- 
ever we  can. 

This  Clarence  Streit  is  a  great  man — but, 
with  it.  completely  humble.  He  is  giving  his 
life,  fighting  for  our  freedom  and  his  own. 

Born  in  Missouri,  graduate  of  the  Unlver- 
aity  of  Montana,  soldier  and  officer  in  World 
War  I.  assigned  to  Versailles  during  the  writ- 
ing of  the  treaty,  then  a  Rhodes  scholai ,  then 
foreign  correspondent  all  over  Europe  for 
the  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger  and  New 
York  Times.  He  was  stationed  at  Geneva 
to  observe  and  report  on  the  deliberations  of 
the  League  of  Nations. 

The  vision  of  a  federal  tmion  of  the  free 
came  to  him  in  1933.  and  he  delivered  a  series 
of  lecttves  at  an  eastern  urUverslty,  embody- 
ing the  idea. 

He  had  no  money  and  It  took  him  from 
1933  to  1939  to  get  his  book  published. 

It  enjoyed  much  popularity  and  caiised 
much  discussion  in  1939  and  1940. 

He  starts  out  with  the  premise  that  the 
thing  which  we  want  most  to  preserve,  our 
greatest  heritage,  is  our  Individual  freedom, 
the  dignity  ol  man.  He  doesn't  even  put 
peace  first.  He  says  peace  and  prosperity 
will  follow.  If  Hitler  had  won  the  last 
World  War,  liis  power  would  have  been  so 
great,  over  all  the  world,  that  he,  undoubt- 
edly, could  have  enforced  peace,  but  cer- 
tainly, there  would  have  been  no  individual 
freedom,  freedom  of  speech,  freedom  of  re- 
ligion, freedom  of  the  press.  We  would  not 
have  been  secure  in  otu:  own  homes.  Our 
lives  would  have  been  ordered  by  the  govern- 
ment, we  would  be  living  for  the  glory  of  the 
government,  and  for  the  glory  of  the  dlcta- 
tcHrs.     Yet.  there  would  have  been  peace. 

The  question  is,  "How  can  these  freedoms, 
which  are  guaranteed  to  us  by  the  Bill  of 
Rights,  be  best  preserved  for  us  and  ex- 
tended to  all  mankind"?  Streit  proposes,  a 
federal  union  of  the  free.  He  proposes  that 
the  United  States  unite  with  other  clvll- 
ilberty  democracies  in  a  federal  vmlon 
modeled  on  our  Constitution.  The  democ- 
racies, wliich  he  suggests  our  uniting  writh, 
are  those  which  have  proved  most  capable 
of  assuring  the  individual  the  basic  lib- 
erties covered  by  otu-  Bill  of  Rights.  They 
Include  the  United  States,  Canada.  Britain, 
Ireland.  Holland,  Belgium,  Prance,  Switzer- 
land, Denmark,  Norway,  Sweden,  New  Zea- 
land, Australia,  the  Union  of  South  Africa. 
He  admits  some  of  these  might  not  want  to 
Join  now,  and  that  some  others  might  be 
included.  Undoubtedly  some  of  the  Cen- 
tral and  South  American  countries.  Per- 
haps the  Philippines  might  t>e  invited  at  the 
start.  This  would  have  the  advantage  of 
bringing  into  the  union  some  Asiatic  peo- 
ple, and  show  that  no  racial  barriers  were 
Intended.  The  idea  Is  that  the  republic, 
thtis  formed,  would  be  a  nucletis  for  a  world 
government.  The  republic  would  be  ex- 
pected to  grow,  Just  as  the  United  States 
grew  from  13  to  48  States.  This  great  union 
would  stay  In  the  United  Nations  organiza- 
tion in  order  to  work  with  all  coimtrles 
throughout  the  world.  Eventually  when  all 
other  nations  had  Joined  up,  it  would  sup- 
plant the  United  Nations. 

In  this  new  union,  you  and  I  would  still 
be  citizens  of  Memphis,  and  Shelby  County, 
and  Tennessee,  and  the  United  States  of 
America,  but  in  addition,  we  would  also  be 
citiiens    of    the   larger   tuiion    of    the   free. 


We  would  still  elect  our  local  and  national 
officials,  but  in  addition,  we  would  elect  rep- 
resentatives to  the  legislative  branch  of  the 
tmion  of  the  free,  and  have  a  vote  for  ths 
tmion's  top  executive,  or  executive  councU. 

A  constitutional  convention  would  have  to 
be  called,  with  each  of  the  coimtrles  send- 
ing delegates.  Their  Job  would  be  to  work 
out  a  constitution  which  would  assign  cer- 
tain powers  to  the  new  union  of  the  free 
and  leave  all  other  powers  with  the  existing 
governments. 

Some  of  the  powers,  which  probably  would 
be  given  to  the  federal  union  of  the  free  are 

1.  The  sole  right  to  conduct  foreign  re- 
lations. 

2.  Maintain  armed  forces. 

3.  Issue  currency. 

4.  Regulate  commerce  and  communica- 
tions between  member  nations. 

5.  Grant  union  citizenship. 

The  union  should,  of  course,  have  ths 
power  to  tax  and  uphold  its  bUl  of  righu. 

If  you  have  never  thought  about  this  much] 
your  first  reaction  might  well  be,  "Its  a  pipe 
dream."  The  countries  are  too  far  apart, 
the  people  are  too  diverse  in  their  thinking! 
they  speak  different  languages. 

The  people  who  made  up  our  Thirteen  Col- 
onies were  Just  about  as  diverse  in  their  na- 
tionalities, and  in  their  religious  beliefs,  as 
the  peopole  who  make  up  our  14  democracies. 
They  had  an  awful  time,  agreeing  on  a  Con- 
stitution, and  uniting  under  one  Govern- 
ment. Many  of  the  wisest  men  of  that  day 
did  not  believe  it  was  possible. 

Let  me  read  you  what  Joslab  Tucker,  dean 
of  Gloucester,  had  to  say: 

"As  to  the  futiu-e  grandeur  of  America,  and 
its  being  a  rising  empire  under  one  bead, 
whether  republican  or  monarchial.  it  is  one 
of  the  wildest  and  most  visionary  notions 
ttiat  ever  was  conceived,  even  by  the  writers 
of  romance. 

"The  mutual  antipathies  and  clashing  in- 
terests of  the  Americans,  their  differences  of 
government,  habitudes,  and  manners  Indi- 
cate that  they  will  have  no  center  of  union 
and  no  common  interests.  They  can  never 
be  united  into  one  compact  empire  under 
any  species  of  government  whatever;  a  dls- 
imlted  people  untU  the  end  of  time,  suspi- 
ciotis  and  distrustful  of  each  other,  they  will 
be  divided  and  subdivided  into  little  com- 
monwealths, or  principalities,  according  to 
nattu-al  boundartes,  by  great  bays  of  the  sea. 
and  by  vast  rivers,  lakes,  and  ridges  of 
mountains." 

Patrick  Henry,  the  great  patriot,  bitterly 
opposed  oiiT  union  of  the  free. 

The  separate  Colonies  had  to  tunx  over 
to  the  Federal  Government  certain  powers, 
and  they  were  not  very  keen  alwut  doing  it. 
But  after  they  did,  the  cotintry  grew  and 
flourished,  and  you  all  know  very  well  that 
this  would  not  have  happened  if  the  Colo- 
nies bad  stayed  Joined  only  by  the  Articles 
of  Confederation.  If  each  one  had  contin- 
ued to  mamtain  an  army  and  issue  cur- 
rency, if  each  one  had  kept  In  effect  the 
tariffs  and  trade  barriers  which  they  had 
alreedy  set  up. 

The  United  States  of  America  Is  not  the 
only  federal  union  which  has  worked.  Can- 
ada is  a  federal  tuiion,  as  is  the  Union  of 
South  Africa,  and  also  Switzerland.  Did 
you  know  that  there  has  never  t>een  a  fed- 
eral union  which  failed  to  work?  Did  you 
know  that  In  Switzerland  fotir  languages 
are  spoken  and  the  constitution  and  laws 
are  published  in  four  languages — German. 
French,  Italian,  and  Romansch? 

Now,  on  the  contrary,  there  has  never 
been  a  league  or  confederation  which  did 
work.  Some  of  us  think  of  the  League  of 
Nations  as  one  of  the  first  leagues,  but  they 
have  been  having  leagues  almost  im  far  back 
as  you  can  read  In  history. 

I  would  like  to  emphasize  the  difference 
l>etween  a  league  and  a  federal  union,  which 
will  show  you  why  one  works  and  one 
doesn't. 
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lei4u«  or  an  alllane*  U  simply  an  agre*- 
t  »tw««n  tvo  or  more  sovereign  states, 
of  tb«  BUt«8  vloUtm  tlM  •fncment. 
DO  way  to  punlah  tbe  vlolctov  except 
war  u  what  you  are  trying  to 
,(•.    runiiermore.   when    you    try   to 
a  state  by  war.  you  wind  up  by  pun< 
k  lot  of  Innocent  people.     Now.  in  a 
union,  all  of  the  citizen*  of  the  scp- 
4tates  are  alao  dtlaena  of  tbe  union, 
we.  of  TennflMC*.  are  citizens  of  the 
States.     The  laws  of  the  union   are 
OB  the  individual  citizens,  and  not 
states.     If  there  Is  a  TtoKtton 
federal  law.  the  violator  Is  halted  t»to 
Nobody  aaflan  aacept  the  guilty  in- 
It  u  pntneaXtf  itnpo«iible  to  «n- 
ihternatlonal  law  on  ac»»aia>gn  states — 
c  smparatlTely  easy  to  snfoscs  law  on 
l4ual  ettlsens. 

Mr.  Strelt's  visit  I  wrota  s  good  many 

Inviting  people  to  Join  the  Memphis 

of  Federal  Union.  Inc..  and  to  read 

Oalon  Now      I  received  one  letter 

rh  the  writer  said  he  did  not  see  how 

od  could  come  from  getting  mixed  up 

bunch  of  foralffBars  who  were  mostly 

nd    wlM>  did    not   believe   In 

cy  and  individual  freedoai.     My  re- 

thls  ;:pntleman  was  to  niRgeat  that 

the  book  and  note  that  the  people 

countries  listed,  by  and  large,  have 

me  beliefs   with   regard   to  Individual 

we  do.     I  also  suggesUd  that  the 

ot  Christians  In  tbase  countries 

probably  Just  as  great  as  In  th«  United 


un-Ct  rlstlan. 
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I  dfc  not  think  there  ever  would  have 
been  i  democracy  or  %ny  talk  of  tbe  equality 
of  ma  n  If  our  Lord  had  not  sent  His  Son. 
jaa;\M  Christ,  to  come  and  dwell  amont;  us. 
Tba  vilua  of  tbe  individual,  htaaaa  dignity, 
freedom  are  all  baaed  ob  Cbrlstlan- 
cannot  and  do  not  exUt  except  where 
is  tba  predominant  religion.  In 
mind  tbe  ■ucc—  of  any  federal  union 
free,  or  any  other  union,  la  entirely 
ctfmpletely  dependent  upon  tbe  Christian 
for  Its  foundBttoa. 
PMaral  Unloa  wndd  be  so  strong  as 
BuBsIa  saam  a  weakling  baalde  It. 
doww  of  these  few  clvll-Uberty  democ- 
If  united  In  a  Federal  Union,  would 
milch  greater  than  all  the  rest  of  tbe  world 
t  )gether 

ifotild  have  mora  produettva  power,  more 
powar  (ladtldtng  practically  all  atomic 
powert ;  It  would  control  from  00  to  96  per- 
cent   yt   the   essential   raw   materials.     And. 
tban  all  tbla.  It  would  hare  predom- 


right,  you  say:  when  do  we  start?     I 

rfsht  now.     The  Marshall   plan   is  Just 

fur  a  Federal  Union  of  the  Free  to 

It  really  effective. 

Lls4tn  to  this  basic  passage  In  the  Marshall 


plan: 

"Otlr  policy  Is  directed,  not  acalnst  any 

or  doctrine,  but  against  hunger,  pov- 

despcratlon.    and   chaos.      lu    purpoae 

be  the  revival  of  a  working  economy  in 

.->rld.  so  as  to  permit  the  emergence  of 

at  and  aodal  conditions  In  which  free 

tiitiona  can  azlat.    Such  assistance  must 

on  a  plaeMMal  baala.    Any  asalsunce 

y  render  In  tbe  fu- 

s^ould  provide  s  cure,  rather  than  a  oaere 

v«. 

I^Kleral  Union  of  the  Free  would  assure 

In  our  attack  agalnat  "hunger,  pov- 

desperatlon,    and    cbaoa.'*      It    wutild 

lU  ftiat  objactive.  **the  revival  of  a 

eeOMiBy  tB  tbe  world,  in  which  free 

tnstltiitlons  can  exist." 

Ho^r  could  It  do  this? 

what  la  Beaded? 

at  tba  world-wide  trade  poealbUl- 

ctirrency  In  tbla  great  new  UnloB 

Free — no  paaaports.  no  visas,  no  tariffs. 

sde    barriers — why.    American    private 

mn^  Bunscerlal  eiBclency  wotild  pour 

be  ahattarad  and  obsolete  factorlee  In 


Tbeee  fr^edom-lovlng  states  come  first.  In 
crdar  to  bead  off  oommunlsm,  while  there  Is 
yet  time — In  order  to  preserve  their  liberty 
and  freedom — and  ours.  ATter  that,  rebuild- 
ing and  development  of  the  balance  of  the 
world  would  lollow  naturally,  and  In  orderly 
fashion. 

A  true  government  would  evolve.  A  world 
government  with  freedom  for  all. 

The  way  I  feel  about  all  this.  Is  thst 
we  are  bound  to  have  some  kind  of  world 
government  sooner  or  later.  Therefore,  we 
ought  to  be  flgurtng  out  the  kind  which  will 
most  surely  preserve  our  individual  freedom, 
and  what  we  call  the  American  way  of  life. 

I  think— thU  Is  It. 

What  should  America  do  about  It  now? 

No.  1.  As  s  stop-gap  or  emergency  meas- 
lue.  extend  aid  to  Western  Kurope.  as  pro- 
vided In  tbe  Marshall  plan. 

No.  2.  As  a  permanent  long-ratiga  aotu- 
tton.  call  a  constltutlonsl  convention  of  the 
demccracles  possessing  our  Ideals  of  per- 
sonal liberty,  to  work  out  plans  for  the 
Federal  Union  of  the  Free 

I  hope  this  will  be  done  while  there  Is 
time  to  arrest  Commiuilsm  and  prevent 
another  war.  rather  than  wait  until  com- 
mdnlam  and  another  war  force  us  to  do  It. 

Let  me  read  you  tbe  words  of  George 
Washington.  He  was  cttaMBan  of  our  con- 
stitutional convention,  wben  our  (ore- 
fathers  were  working  out  otir  Federal  Union 
of  the  United  States. 

They  say  this  Is  the  only  speech  he  msde. 

"It  Is  too  probable,  that  no  plan  we  pro- 
pose will  be  adopted.  Perhaps  another 
dreadful  conflict  is  to  be  sustslned.  If.  to 
please  the  people,  we  offer  what  we.  our- 
selves disapprove,  how  can  we  afterward  de- 
fend our  work?  Let  ua  raise  a  standard  to 
wh'rh  the  wise  and  honest  can  repair:  the 
event  is  tn  the  hand  of  God 

"This  Is  our  final  opportunity.  One  more 
mistake  may  be  the  last." 


Palestine— Cil  Is  the  Focal  Point 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ARTHUR  G.  KLEIN 

or  wrw  TOSB 

IN  THX  BOnSS  OF  BSPBSSBrTATIVSS 

Monday.  April  12, 1948 

Mr  KLEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
granted.  I  am  inserting  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  a  remaricabie  examination 
of  American  policy  In  the  Middle  East, 
with  particular  relation  to  Palestine  and 
the  partition  problem,  taken  from  the 
February-March  issue  of  Palestine,  a  pe- 
riodical published  by  the  American  Zion- 
ist Emergency  Council,  of  342  Madison 
Avenue. 

I  regard  this  article  as  authoritative. 
I  do  not  claim  it  is  impartial.  It  states 
the  position  of  ZUonist  groups  In  America, 
and  It  states  it  well. 

It  is  my  hope  that  Insertion  of  this 
article  In  the  Record  will  cause  many  of 
you  who  received  this  issue  of  Palestine 
to  examine  all  the  contenUs.  Taken  as 
a  whole,  this  issue  i^  a  brilliant  exposi- 
tion of  the  fallacies  which  have  entered 
into  American  policy.  Not  national  secu- 
rity but  private  property  is  dictating  cur- 
rent policy  in  the  Middle  East. 

The  article  follows: 

Is    pASTmON     ACAIMST     AniiTtir     Natiomai. 

IirmzsT:>— An   IbLkMnunom   or   Ctsamr 
AiVTTPABTrnoN  PaoTAiaAiiB* 

Cver  since  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
Itattad  Natlootf  adopted  tbe  paruuon  plan 


for  Palestine,  opponents  of  the  plan  hava 
conducted  a  vigorous  campaign  ain>ed  at 
Its  annulment.  As  soon  aa  any  one  of 
their  arguments  Is  refuted  by  factual  de- 
velopments, s  variant  Is  put  forward  or  a 
new  rumor  spread.  Indeed,  the  arguments 
never  seem  to  die  even  vrhen  by  all  rules  of 
logic  they  would  seem  to  have  been  elimi- 
nated. For  example,  while  the  UN  plan 
was  being  discussed  last  autumn,  the  most 
frequently  beard  argumenu  against  It  were 
that  Amerlcsn  support  of  partition  would 
lead  the  Arab  countries  to  aline  themcclvea 
with  Soviet  Russia,  and  would  cause  King 
Ibn-Saud  to  cancel  the  American  oil  con- 
ceealon  in  Saudi  Arabia. 

Tbe  facts  of  the  case  are.  of  course,  that 
though  the  United  States  did  otBclally  sup- 
port the  plan  for  Palestine  partition,  no 
alinement  between  the  Arab  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union  has  taken  place.  The  Arab 
rulers  are  reall;.tlc  enough  to  understand 
thst  Soviet  Influence  In  their  lands  would 
lead  inevitably  to  the  downfall  of  their 
thoroughly  autocratic  regimes — It  Is  no  acci- 
dent that  the  Communist  Party  Is  outlawed 
In  every  one  of  the  Arab  States.  Nor  has 
King  Ibn-Saud  canceled  the  oil  concession 
In  his  territory.  Both  before  and  after  the 
UN  declsloi  he  made  repeated  public  state- 
ments to  the  effect  tbat  be  has  no  Intention 
of  canceling  the  concession — will.  In  f:ict. 
provide  all  neccesary  protection  to  keep  It 
functlonmg  normally.  Almost  the  entire 
budget  of  Saudi  Arabia.  It  will  be  recalled, 
is  furnished  by  the  Income  from  oil  royal- 
ties— s  situation  paralleled  In  Iraq. 

EKD  THUAT  MTTH  | 

Nevertheless,  the  thresU  of  a  Soviet-Arab 
alinement  and  of  the  loss  of  Ssudl  Arabian 
oil  continue  to  be  hurled  st  the  American 
public.  In  the  hope  that  those  who  hear  or 
read  them  will  be  Ignorant  of  the  facts 
which  refute  them.  There  la  s  striking  paral- 
lel In  the  case  of  the  allegation  publicly  re- 
leased by  the  British  Foreign  Ofllce  In  the 
columns  of  the  New  York  Times,  to  the  effect 
tiiat  numerous  Communist  agents  were 
sprinkled  among  the  13.000  uncertificated 
Jewish  immigrants  who  sailed  from  Rumania 
for  Paleetlne  in  December.  This  tale  met 
an  uncomfortable  fate  when  the  British 
commander  of  the  Cypru^j  camps  where  the 
Immigrants  are  -d.  denied  having  any 

knowledge  of  c  .  ut  afllllatlona  among 

any  of  the  12.C0U  InimlgranU  or  of  Commu- 
nist literature  found,  as  alleged,  among  their 
possessions,  sir  Godfrey  Collins'  sUtement 
should  hsve  put  a  swift  end  to  the  Ule — but 
It  continues  to  reappear  in  one  version  or 
another.  And  meantime  under  wretched 
conditions  masses  of  Jews  flee  precipitately 
from  the  lands  of  eastern  Europe  driven  both 
by  the  desire  for  an  independent  national 
existence  of  their  own  and  by  the  fact  that 
they  belong  to  precisely  that  lower  middle 
class  which  Is  being  wiped  out  by  the  Com- 
mimlst  regimes,  in  other  words  the  Jews 
fleeing  from'  eastern  Europe  are  precisely 
those  who  are  unwilling  to  live  under  the 
CommBniat-domlna ted  regimes  wbUe  within 
PaleetJna  Jewry  Itself  the  Communist  group 
Is  infinitesimal  In  size  and  tbe  economy  ot 
the  community  Is  based  partly  on  coopers- 
tive  socialism  of  the  western  European  type 
and  partly  on  small  Individual  enterprise. 

The  threat  of  Cotnmunlst  Infiltration  into 
the  Middle  East  through  Jewish  immigra- 
tion Is  only  one  of  the  barrage  of  antl- 
partltlon  srguments  now  being  so  widely 
spread.  Over  and  over  again  we  are  told 
thst  the  unrett  cnused  by  the  partition  plan 
may  have  an  adverse  effect  on  the  flow  of 
middle  eastern  oil:  msy  lose  America  the 
friendship  of  Arabs  and  Moslems  everywhere: 
may  provide  the  Soviet  Union  with  s  foothold 
In  the  Middle  Bast:  and  may  make  the  estab- 
ilsbment  of  s  Jewish  state  so  dlfBeult  tbat  It 
had  batter  be  euapped  altogether. 

OIL  a  rocAL  ronrr 
OH  is.  of  course,  tbe  foesl  point.    Already, 
the  argument  goee.  violent  Arab  rcacticm  to 
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American  support  of  partition  has  led  to 
sabotage  of  the  arrangements  necessary  for 
the  transmission  of  Middle  East  oU  to  Eu- 
rope. Upon  this  oil.  the  argument  con- 
tinues, the  success  of  the  Marshall  plan  for 
European  recovery  Is  dependent.  Thus,  the 
Bslvatlon  of  the  non-Communist  world  may 
be  blocked — It  is  clearly  Implied — by  Zionist 
aspirations. 

Whst  are  the  facU  about  Middle  East  oU 
and  the  European  recovery  program?  First 
of  all.  production  of  oil  In  Saudi  Arabia. 
Bahrein.  Iraq,  and  Egypt  goes  on  imlmpeded; 
new  oil  fields  have  Just  been  opened  by  Amer- 
ican concisssionaires  in  Egypt.  Plainly,  the 
Arab  countries  are  as  eager  as  ever  to  obtain 
maximum  oil  royalties — royalties  which 
would  be  curtaUed  by  reduction  of  the 
amount  of  oil  produced  or  piped.  The  re- 
fusal of  the  Syrian  Government  to  ratify  Its 
agreement  with  regard  to  the  Trans-Arabian 
pipe  line  (which.  Incidentally,  is  not  sched- 
uled to  get  Into  full  operation  until  1950) ,  Is 
often  specifically  attributed  to  Syrian  oppo- 
sition to  the  partition  of  Palestine.  The 
fact,  however.  Is  that  the  attitude  of  the 
Syrian  Ooremment  Is  due  to  a  quarrel  be- 
taeen  Syria  and  Lebanon  as  to  their  respec- 
tive shares  in  the  pipe-line  royalties.  Par 
from  wishing  to  lose  a  much-needed  source 
of  dollar  Income,  the  Syrian  Prime  Minister. 
Jamil  Mardam  Bey,  Is  reliably  known  to  have 
assured  American  oil  officials  of  eventual 
consent  to  the  pipe- line  sgreement,  asking 
the  oil  men.  In  return,  for  help  in  obtaining 
American  backing  for  Syria's  currency  which 
has  Just  been  cut  off  by  the  83rTlan  Govern- 
ment from  dependence  on  the  French  franc. 
The  pipe  line  represents  60.000  Jobs  for 
Syrians  snd  popular  demonstrations  against 
the  Government  have  occurred  In  an  effort 
to  speed  ratification  of  the  pipe-line  agree- 
ment. Interesting  evidence  as  to  the  Arab 
States'  attitude  on  the  pUpe  line  comes  from 
the  Beirut  correspondent  of  Al-Hoda,  the  New 
York  Arabic  dally.  In  a  dispatch  sent  by 
air  early  In  March,  he  reports  that  Egypt. 
Syria,  and  tbe  Lebanon  are  all  vying  with 
each  for  the  pipe-line  terminus.  Syria  has 
sent  a  special  envoy  to  King  Ibn-Saud  to  ask 
him  to  use  bis  Influence  with  the  oil  com- 
panies to  the  end  that  the  termlnxu  be  the 
Syrian  port  of  Latakleh.  Lebanon  has  al- 
ready agreed  to  the  use  of  Sldon  as  a 
terminus. 

No  less  an  expert  on  the  matter  than  B.  E. 
Hull,  president  of  the  Trans-Arabian  Plfw 
Line  Co..  stated  on  February  13,  1948  (see  the 
New  York  Herald  Tribune),  "As  875  miles  of 
the  1.075-mlle  pipe-line  route  He  within 
Saudi  Arabia  itself,  delays  nearer  the  Medi- 
terranean are  not  expected  to  delay  comple- 
tion of  the  line  by  1950  as  scheduled.  Back 
of  the  decision  to  speed  up  construction  in 
Saudi  Arabia,  were  the  public  assistances 
given  by  King  Ibn-Saud  that  American  oil 
activities  within  his  kingdom  would  be  pro- 
tected regardless  of  what  happened  else- 
where. Stable  conditions  prevailing  within 
Saudi  Arabia  are  reflected  In  current  field  re- 
ports of  steady  progress  of  construction  on 
the  nff-loadlng  terminal  at  Ras  el  Mlsha'ab 
on  tbe  upper  Peralan  Gulf  coast." 

OIL   WILL  FLOW 

It  may  thus  quite  safely  be  assumed  that 
unless  a  new  world  war  interrupts  normal 
oommunlcatlons,  the  oU  of  the  Middle  East 
wUl  continue  to  flow  to  Europe.  In  the 
event  of  war.  It  should  be  remembend.  for- 
mal ownership  of  oU  fields,  pipe  lines,  and 
refineries  is  of  little  account.  AccessIbUlty 
Is  the  thing  that  matters  above  all.  The  Ru- 
manian oil  fields  In  Ploestl  were  owned 
mainly  by  American  and  British  eon^MOles, 
but  In  World  War  11,  It  was  Hitler  who  used 
their  oU,  for  Ploestl  was  accessible  to  Ger- 
many and  not  to  the  western  powera.  01m- 
tlarly,  for  many  crucial  months  tbe  oU  of 
Iran,  Iraq,  and  other  Middle  East  cotintrles 
was  inaccessible  to  allied  tankers,  and  Amer- 


ican and  Caribbean  reserves  were  drawn 
upon  disproportionately.  In  the  light  of  the 
length  of  our  line  of  communication  with  the 
Middle  Bast  and  the  fact  that  Russia  Is  the 
only  great  power  whose  home  territory  Is 
adjacent  to  the  Middle  East,  It  would  seem 
only  prudent  not  to  count  on  Middle  East 
oil  reserves  In  the  event  of  a  major  war.  For 
authoritative  confirmation  of  this  general 
statement,  see  the  March  1,  1948  Foreign 
Policy  Report.  American  Security  and  For- 
eign Oil,  by  Dr.  Bernard  Brodle,  resident 
professor  of  the  National  War  College  during 
the  yar,  now  associate  professor  of  interna- 
tional relations  at  Yale  University. 

Since  Arab  Interest  In  selling  oil  to  the 
United  States  is  so  obvious  and  so  well  known. 
It  is  only  logical  to  ask  why  the  oil  com- 
panies shovUd  l>e  so  concerned  with  defeating 
the  partition  proposal.  That  they  are  work- 
ing toward  that  end  they  have  themselves 
publicly  testified.  A  February  24.  1948,  UP 
dispatch  from  Dhahran,  Saudi  Arabia,  reads: 
"In  return  for  Ibn-Saud's  continued  friend- 
ship, the  officials  said,  Aramco  has  redoubled 
Its  lobbying  efforts  In  Washington  to  con- 
vince the  Government  that  support  of  par- 
tition might  force  abandonment  of  this  proj- 
ect potentially  the  greatest  American  invest- 
ment In  any  foreign  country.  William  A. 
Eddy,  former  Middle  East  expert  in  the  State 
Department,  has  been  retained  by  the  com- 
pany to  present  its  case,  and  the  public  rela- 
tions budget  has  been  Increased,  they  said." 

The  reason  for  this  lobbying  activity  is  not 
too  dUBcult  to  undemand.  The  only  stand- 
ard which  tbe  ownera  of  tbe  Saudi  Arabian 
concession  apply  to  any  Middle  East  Issue 
or  development  Is  Its  possible  effect  on  the 
company's  business  Interests  and  profits 
This  is  the  natur"!  approach  of  the  business- 
man, snd.  under  normal  conditions,  one  could 
hardly  quarrel  with  It,  partlctilarly  In  the 
light  of  the  fact  that  Saudi  Arabian  oil  has 
already  provided  many  millions  In  net  profit 
to  the  Arabian  American  Oil  Co.  and  Is  likely 
to  supply  many  more  millions. 

AKAMCO   WIKB 

Applying  the  yardstick  of  business  and 
profits  to  the  Palestine  problem,  ARAMOO 
soon  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that,  as  far 
as  it  was  concerned,  Jevrlsh  need  and  hope 
for  national  rebirth  In  their  historic  home- 
land was  no  help  and  might  prove  disturbing. 
Even  though  concessions  to  tlonlsm  cannot 
cause  Ibn-Saud  to  withdraw  the  concession, 
they  may  put  him  in  a  bad  mood  and  com- 
pel ARAMCO  to  placate  him  by  increasing  his 
share  In  the  profits  or  by  other  measures. 
This  was  enough  to  make  ARAMCO  take  a 
hostile  attitude  toward  Zionism. 

All  this  is  human,  and  therefore,  under- 
standable. But  the  oil  men  have  gone  much 
further.  Over  a  number  of  years  they  have 
skillfully  Impressed  our  policy  makers  In 
Washington  with  the  idea  that  America's 
national  Interests  are  necessarily  and  always 
Identical  with  ARAMCO's  business  interests. 
This  supposed  identity  of  Interests  between 
the  American  people  and  the  Arabian- 
American  Oil  Co.  was  manifestly  absent 
when  ARAMCO  overcharged  the  American 
Navy  for  petroleum  supplies  to  the  tune  of 
many  millions  of  dollars,  and  when  ARAMCO 
manipulated  its  affairs  so  as  to  deprive  the 
United  States  Treasury  of  large  stims  In  cor- 
poration taxes — as  has  been  demonstrated 
before  a  Senate  committee  Just  recently. 
Men  from  ARAMCO  and  Its  partner  corpora- 
tions were  placed  In  key  Government  posi- 
tions where  they  cotild  promote  the  com- 
panies' interpretation  of  American  national 
interests  in  the  Ml(}dle  East.  Tbe  records 
of  the  Special  Senate  Committee  to  Investi- 
gate the  National  Defense  Program  show  at 
least  two  cases  of  men  who,  while  in  service 
with  tbe  Department  of  State  and  with  the 
Petroleimi  Administration,  were  at  the  same 
time  on  the  pay  roll  of  ARAMCO  or  of  one  of 
the  large  oil  companies  con  trolling  ARAMCO. 
Other  men.  till  recently  associated  with  the 


Near  Xastern  policies  of  the  TTnlted  States 
Government,  are  now  working  for  them. 

It  goes  without  eaylng  tbat  tbe  national 
Interests  of  the  United  State*  are  not  neces- 
sarily Identical  with  the  Interesta  of  a  pri- 
vate bttslnees  concern.  The  wblms  and  pref- 
erences of  Ibn-Saud  may  be  all-powerful  with 
ARAMOO,  but  to  the  American  Government 
they  should  constitute  only  one  of  many 
factors  affecting  the  situation.  American  for- 
eign policy  must  be  based  on  an  over-all 
picture  of  American  Interests,  on  eatabUabsd 
American  traditions,  on  International  OOM- 
mltments,  on  tbe  Interests  of  world  peace, 
and  on  the  United  Nations.  When  the  ime 
of  demarcation  is  drawn  between  American 
national  interests  and  ARAMCO's  Interests 
It  becomes  spparent  that  while  the  United 
States  is  Interested  In  the  production  and 
export  of  Middle  East  oU.  It  should  not  be 
asked  to  underwrite  every  private  desire  of 
the  concession  holder. 

ANn-BBrnaa  rzELmo  hioh 

American-Soviet  agreement  on  Palestine 
partition  was  generally  regarded  as  a  for- 
timate  development.  The  two  Great  Pcwera, 
at  loggerheads  on  every  other  International 
issue,  found  a  common  approach  to  one  Im- 
pcH^ant  problem.  This  augured  well  for  the 
United  Nations,  for  the  prospects  of  world 
peace,  and  for  the  adequate  solution  of  the 
Palestine  Issue.  The  present  rumor,  which 
is  so  persistently  cultivated  In  certain  Amer- 
ican and  British  circles,  presenting  this 
American-Soviet  concurrence  as  a  devlllsb 
device  of  the  Kremlin  to  make  America  un- 
popular among  the  80,000,000  Arabs  or  even 
the  850,000,000  Moslems  In  the  world,  should 
certainly  not  be  taken  seriously.  How,  In- 
deed, could  the  Soviet  exploit  In  lU  own  In- 
terests tbe  alleged  Arab  dissatisfaction  with 
the  American  stand  on  Palestine.  If  the  Soviet 
has  adopted  the  same  attitude  as  America? 

On  another  level.  It  Is  suggested  that  In 
supporting  partition,  Russia  looked  forward 
to  chaos  in  Palestine  which  would  provide  an 
excuse  to  send  Russian  troops  Into  that  coun- 
try. Oddly  enough,  this  argument  Is  used 
by  those  who  oppose  any  move  that  would 
bring  to  an  end  the  chaotic  conditions  now 
prevalent  In  Palestine.  If  the  American 
Govemnjent  Is  concerned  with  this  contin- 
gency, It  has  only  to  use  its  Influence,  through 
diplomatic  and  United  Nations  channels,  to 
the  end  that  the  UN  decision  be  speedily 
carried  out. 

On  still  another  level.  It  Is  whispered  that 
Arab  friendship  Is  essential  to  us  In  the 
event  of  another  war.  The  fact  Is  that  even  ' 
Great  Britain— despite  Its  determined  oppo- 
sition to  partition  and  despite  Its  very  out- 
spoken pro-Arab  line  of  policy — cannot  boast 
of  having  acquired  genuine  Arab  friendship. 
This  is  clearly  Illustrated  by  events  in  Iraq, 
in  connection  with  the  recently  concluded 
Anglo-Iraq  treaty.  Palestine  did  not  figure 
at  all  In  the  bloody  riots  In  Baghdad  which 
forced  the  Iraqi  Government  to  resign  and 
the  Prime  Minister  to  flee  the  country.  It 
was  purely  antl-Brltlsh  and  antl-forelgn  sen- 
timent which  caused  these  outbreaks.  This 
despite  the  fact  that  Britain  pUoted  Iraq 
toward  early  Independence;  sponsored  Iraq 
for  membership  in  the  League  of  Nations  and 
later  in  the  United  Nations;  promoted  the 
Arab  League:  trained  Iraq's  Army  and  sup- 
plied Its  armaments. 

Another  case  In  point  Is  that  of  British- 
Egyptian  relations.  Antl-Brltlsh  feeling  Ip 
Egypt  is  notorious.  The  Sudan  question  Is 
only  temporarily  shelved.  It  Is  well  under* 
stood  that  on  the  Sudan  Issue  and  on  other 
Issues.  Egypt  will  be  up  In  arms  against 
Britain  as  soon  as  the  Palestine  question  Is 
disposed  of,  and  irrespective  of  the  manner 
in  which  It  Is  solved. 

ASAae   TAKE  ezTTS 
Prom  Britain  and  the  United  States,  both, 
the  Arabs  will  take  as  much  as  they 
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UMy  ■«• 

oCi 
lona.     If  the  Armblao  rloUrt 
of  th«  Indirect  b«lp  wblcb  tbcy 
from  Um  attitude  of  twnevotont  n«u- 
■mimrd  bf  tba  Brtttah.  tbvlr  weak- 
'  rould  b«roni«  •vMant.    Tb«y  bave.  da- 
ta tbatr  tbouaanda 
•jnrteB  and  Iraqi  troops,  not 
In  owr«icwntnf  «r«n  a  ilngla  Ik>- 
Jawtib  vlUata. 
arfiinianu  of  tha  anttpartltton  cam- 
ar«.  whan  analyrrd.  incapabla  of  con- 
Wbether    the    campaign    Is    mo- 
by  mistaken  partlotic  aeal  in  the  caaa 
rtcans.  by  %  daalra  to  uphold  British 
rule  In  tha  caaa  of  iBskMHMn.  by 
kttaehment    to    tiM   Jtatas.    by 
aelf-lnter«at.  or  almply  by  a  daap- 
dlallke  of  Jewa.  cannot  aaally  ba  Mtab- 
DtSarant  mottrca  may  prevail  la  dif- 
eaaaa.    What  Is  Msantlal  la  the  reallaa- 
<  bat  the  current  antipartltlon  campaign 
not  spring  from  a  detached   Impartial 
but  represents  an  attempt  to  Jus- 
preooncelvfd  aversion  to  the  UN  decl- 
>y  using  any  and  all  arguments  that 
<oma  to  hand. 
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or 
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Widnesdav.  April  7.  194S 

Mij.  TEAOUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  ail  of  us 
are  c  }ncerned  about  the  serious  threat  to 
the  entire  livestock  industry  of  the 
United  States  which  the  foot-and-mouth 
situation  In  Mexico  has  caused. 
Gtrt4lnly  it  would  be  penny-wise  and 
l-foolish  not  to  do  everything  possl- 
ttow  to  prevent  this  disease  from 
ttfint  ding  into  this  country. 

Ucder  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  I  «co«D.  I  Include  the  following  reso- 
luUoi  1  adopted  by  the  Texas  and  South- 
VOtUm  Cattle  Raisers  Association  at 
tbetr  seventy-first  annual  convention  in 
El  Paso.  Tex.,  on  Mardh  17-18. 1948: 

It  •  rsfratfully  true  that  ths  enormity 
and  t  tia  gravity  of  tha  problem  ttxat  we  face 
bacav  M  of  the  eztstanca  of  foot-and-mouth 
dlaaai  a  la  Mexico  Is  not  raalUad  by  the 
Amar  can  paopla.  Tha  falsa  Impraaslon  that 
Ukia  ;  roblam  Is  peculiar  to  the  IWeatock  In- 
duatz  f  and  even  local  laad  on  the  border  area 
la  all  too  praralant.  This  problem  la  of  na- 
uooa    algalfloanoa  and  baars  upon  all  sec- 


tions 


of  tha  country  aa  wall  as  upon  all 
of  our  aeowaay  bacauaa  It  Is  a  direct 
tbraafc  to  tha  AaOTtcac — which  now  means 
tha  a  orid'a — food  aufipty.  We  hopa  that  tha 
ganul  aa  unlTeraaltty  of  this  danger  will  be- 
OOOM  known  to  all  of  ths  American  f>aopla 


OM  wa  baliava  that  froei  such  knowl' 
wtu  cooM  strength  to  solve  tha  proMoak 
lacauit  d  our  singla  purpoaa  wlUcIl  la  to 
protoct  oar  oountry  from  tbo 

"   iT. 
Oattlo 
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within  tfeo  OMMlnanUl  Umiu  of  tha  Unltad 
atatas.  and  hopa  that  tha  Importation  of  tb« 
liva  virus  In  any  fora  or  tbrotigh  any  bM' 
dliiai  viu  ba  prohiMtad.    But  wa  4o 
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ita  K  to  ba  •  fact  tlMl  met  only  are 

It  la 
that  'thoy  itoooM  ot  od 
•ntlrely 
:feo<-and- 
Ita  eharactcrtsttca.  and  tha  fttll  signlfl- 
at  what  sn  outbraak  of  the  diseaas  In 
oar  own  country  wovld  ba.  Tha 
paopla  should  llkawlaa  ba  glvas  tha 
type  of  Information  concerning  all  devetep- 
manta  In  the  program  being  conducted  In 
Mexico  In  conjunction  with  tha  Maalcan 
OovernmaBt.  This  problem  is  of  grave  na- 
tional and  International  eoncam.  la  public 
In  lU  natura.  and  no  part  of  tha  true  facta 
should  t>e  eoaaaolad  or  withheld.  Any  sfan- 
clas  of  our  Oovemmant  poaoMtng  InforiBa- 
tlon  concerning  the  proMam  or  the  program 
ahottld  Immediately  pass  all  of  that  Infor- 
mation OB  to  the  public  with  complata 
frankness  and  accuracy. 

"a 
"We  wish  to  expresa  our  gratitude  and 
appreciation  to  the  entire  Congress  o(  the 
United  States  for  Its  Intelligent  comprehen- 
sion of  the  sartousneas  of  the  foot-and-mouth 
problem,  and  we  commend  the  Congreas  (or 
the  thoroughness  and  speed  with  which  It 
enacted  all  legislation  requested  for  the  pur- 
pose of  combatting  the  foot-and-mouth  dis- 
ease problem.  Especially  do  we  appreciate 
and  commend  the  fine  and  effective  work 
dune  by  the  attbeoaamittee  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Agrteulture.  known  as  the 
Olllle  committee,  for  lu  study  of  the 
problem  and  Its  report  to  the  Congra£s.  We 
further  express  our  keen  sppreclatlon  of  the 
wholehearted  and  tntetllg^nt  action  of  the 
Appropriations  Committee  of  the  Hotiaa  and 
the  Appn^rtatlona  Committee  of  the  Sen- 
ate In  boadMnf  IffMatlon  in  connection 
with  making  available  the  funds  neceasary 
to  flght  the  dlseaaa  and  protect  our  country. 
In  this  matter  the  entire  Congreaa  truly  and 
Intalltgently  represented  aad  aetad  for  the 
welfare  of  the  entire  country  and  the  good 
of  the  people 

"Thia  aaaoclat:on  has  heretofore  on  several 
occasions  urged  that  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  enter  upon  a  program  of  scien- 
tific research  Into  foot-and-mouth  dlaeaae. 
We  are  aware  of  tha  fact  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  now  desires  to  Institute 
a  research  program  for  the  cloaa  study  of 
foot  and  mouth  disease  in  all  Its  aspects,  and 
we  fully  endorse  such  purpose,  but.  at  the 
same  time,  we  respectfully  suggest  that  such 
belated  study  and  research  can  be  of  very 
little.  If  any.  value  In  the  preaant  emergency 
flght  to  eradicate  ths  dlseaaa  from  Mexico, 
though  It  would  undoubtedly  be  of  value  In 
years  to  come.  We  are  aware  that  the  De- 
partment ot.  Agriculture  has  requested  leg- 
islation of  the  Congress  to  enable  It.  at  Its 
discretion,  to  establish  such  research  lab- 
oratory In  tha  continental  United  States. 
We  have  not  forgotten  the  lessons  taught  us 
for  many  years  by  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. Its  experts,  and  by  other  scientists. 
and  we  greatly  fear  that  if  such  research  Into 
foot-and-mouth  dlseaaa  be  conducted  In  the 
continental  United  States  the  fact  that  such 
rcaearch  and  experimentation  would  hatre  to 
be  done  with  the  active.  Uva  virus  would  con- 
stttuta  a  MTloua  danger  to  our  Industry  from 
a  posalbla  euthr«ak  of  tha  disease  Induced 
by  such  vlrtis  escaping  from  tha  control  of 
the  reaearchers.  We,  thsralora.  raitarate  our 
prevloualy  expressed  poalttou  that  we  are 
oppoaad   to  such  rsaearcb  being  conductM 


*^a  aM  regratfullf  aware  of  tha  fact  that 
tha  pm*nt  of  MM  lalinninail  botmdary  Una 
for  tbo  pratMllMi  of  OMi  onaMry  against 
the  taflliratioa  d  totHtmS-wtemtk  tfooaaa  la 


and  bMCoctlve     We  urga  that  thta 

our  bonltr  be  so  strengthanad  aivd  If 

tbst    It   arlll    be   ImpHllblo  fOr   contraband 

livcatcck  or  other  coaiaiodMlas  to  cross  the 

boundary    llna    or    ba    brought    Into    this 

country. 

"• 
"The  canning  prep«m  batng  rapidly  de- 
velopad  In  tha  northam  Stataa  of  Mexico  Is 
proving  to  be  a  valuabis  and  effective  method 
for  the  diapaaal  of  large  numbers  of  surplus 
cattls  Id  that  area.  Tha  full  protection  of 
this  prsaantly  untnfactad  araa  and  tha  recog- 
nition of  tha  naoaaalty  for  providing  a  mar- 
ket (or  the  llveatock  of  thasa  Maclean  Stataa 
altuatad  north  of  the  quarantine  line  la  es- 
aantlal  to  a  well-conatdarad  plan  of  aradloa- 
tlon  of  the  foot-and-mouth  dieaasa  In  Mex- 
ico. We  commend  the  Department  of  Agrl- 
ctilture  of  tha  United  States  and  sll  of  lU 
agencies  employed  In  the  program  for  tha 
eOclent  and  aggresalva  handling  of  thIa  phaae 
of  the  eradication  work.  And  we  fvirther 
state  that  this  particular  project  Is  ao  vital 
to  the  entire  program  that  we  Inalst  that 
contracts  (or  the  purchase  o(  canned  meats 
from  the  named  area  be  extended  beyond 
tha  curreht  Qscal  year  ending  June  30.  1948. 

"s 

*niia  position  of  this  asooeistlon  on  the 
foot-and-mouth  disease  problem  Is  the  same 
now  that  it  haa  been  at  all  tlmea.  That 
dlaeaae  must  be  eradicated.  Its  presenca 
upon  the  North  American  Continent  cannot 
be  tolerated.  The  respective  economies  of 
the  United  Statea  and  of  the  Republic  of 
Mexico  cannot  bear  the  burden  of  having  thla 
disease  fastened  on  any  place  on  the  con- 
tinent, nor  will  the  safety  of  the  food  supply 
of  the  world  permit  such  strain  to  exist. 

"We  deeply  regret  that  efforts  to  secure 
eradication  of  the  disease  in  Mexico  have  not 
been  successful.  We  realize  that  large  suma 
of  money  have  been  expended  by  our  coun- 
try m  the  effort  at  eradication  without  suc- 
cess but  wa  know  that  eradication  must  ba 
accomplished.  Not  until  such  eradication 
has  been  effected  will  we  be  able  to  breathe 
with  relief  and  face  our  responsibility  of  pro- 
ducing food  (or  the  world  with  any  degree  of 
confidence. 

Tt  Is  our  recommendation  that  a  sincere 
fight  to  eradicate  the  disease  be  kept  up  con- 
stantly. We  recommend  that  those  offlclals 
upon  whom  rests  the  responsibility  (or  the 
conduct  o(  this  flght  concentrate  their  efforts 
to  eradicate  the  disease  by  (ollowlng  a  care- 
fully planned  program  that  will  have  ulti- 
mate success. 

"First  and  foremost  we  recommend  that 
tha  northern  quarantine  line  In  Mexico  ba 
developed  Into  a  genuine  quarantine  line. 
We  fear  that  the  present  effort  to  maintain 
this  northern  quarantine  Uite  Is  not  ade- 
quate. •  We  cannot  tirge  too  strongly  that 
such  quarantine  llna,  which  la  the  outer  de- 
fense (or  our  country,  be  rigidly  and  hermet- 
ically maintained. 

"We  recommend  that  the  responsible  offi- 
cials actually  sectire  the  sdoptlon  o(  the  sug- 
gestions made  by  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  which  suggestions  are  also  the  sug- 
gestlons  of  the  ofllclal  Advlaory  Committee, 
and  that  a  qualified  person  be  selected  and 
appointed  to  manage  and  control  the  entue 
program  and  that  such  person  be  clothed 
with  full  authority  to  conduct  the  campaign. 
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of  any  lives Vucft  that  mlfhi 
or  dirscUy  apmrnd  to  Infortloa  ta  ttMM 
aatf  tho  jvtftciMis  use  of  tbo  boat  avaUoMo 
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Um  iaiaiwlioto  dougbur  and  burtel 

on  tha  spot  of  all  infadoU  aad  wiyiasil  liW' 
stock  In  that  area  ao4  a  «uia|ilrls  qtiaran- 
tina  at  mttk  loao  of  outbreak 

"Wo  lotwaiinoad  that  constant  effort  ba 
made  to  aradlcau  tha  disease  within  tha 
ton*  of  infection  beginning  at  tha  northern 
edge  of  such  rone  and  programing  southward. 
In  such  effort  every  available  method  must 
be  used.  Where  practicable  slaughter  and 
burial  of  Infected  and  exposed  livestock 
should  be  conducted.  And,  whenever  the 
rlrnimstannra  justify  such  method,  use  of 
vaccine  aad  localized  quarantine  and  isola- 
tion of  stock  and  premises,  hsvlng  in  mind 
that,  at  all  times,  the  slaughter  and  burial 
method  Is  the  only  proven  method  of  suc- 
cessful eradication  and  the  education  of  the 
affected  people  should  not  be  neglected,  aiul 
whenever  an  area  shall  have  been  determined 
to  have  been  cleaned  of  Infection  then  re- 
stock such  area,  moving  the  southern  quar- 
antine line  of  the  buffer  eone  so  a^  to  Incor- 
porate such  cleaned  area  within  such  buffer 
zone.  By  such  constant  and  serious  pressure 
on  the  Infection  It  Is  hoped  and  believed 
that  the  infection  can  gradually  but  surely 
be  eradicated  from  all  parts  of  our  neighbor- 
ing Republic  and  the  danger  to  our  own 
coimtry  and  to  the  world's  food  supply  can 
be  eliminated. 

"It  Is  our  very  sincere  and  eameet  hope  that 
the  two  nations  involved,  the  United  States 
and  the  Republic  of  Mexico,  and  all  officials. 
representatives  and  the  agenta  of  these  two 
countries  will  never  lose  sight  of  the  ulti- 
mate objective — the  freeing  of  the  North 
American  Continent  from  the  curse  of  the 
Infection  of  foot-and-mouth  disease.  It  Is 
likewise  our  hope  that  the  conduct  of  thia 
campaign  will  be  such  that  it  will  cement 
mutual  friendship  and  respect  between  the 
governments  and  the  peoples.  And  It  Is 
our  hope  and  trust  that  the  effort  to  prevent 
the  further  spread  of  the  dlaeaae  toward  the 
Internstlonal  boundary  line  between  the  two 
countries  will  be  successful,  but  we  fear  that, 
unless  greatly  strengthened,  such  will  not 
be  the  result.  And  any  spread  of  the  dls- 
eaaa north  of  the  present  quarantine  line  will 
COOOtttute  an  Increased  danger  that  will 
aooomltate  this  country  strengthening  ita 
defenses  at  the  boundary  line. 

'In  the  event  of  such  a  spread  north  of  the 
preaent  quarantine  line — which  we  hope  will 
not  happen — then  It  Is  our  recommendation 
that.  In  order  to  provide  the  then  greatest 
available  degree  of  eecurlty  for  our  country 
and  for  the  food  supply  of  our  people  and  of 
the  world.  It  win  be  necessary  to  close  the 
international  boundary  line  to  all  traffic  and 
commerce  until  such  time  as  the  same  may 
be  resiuaed  with  security  and  safety." 
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or 
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Wednetdat.  March  31.  1948 

ICr.  SHORT.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  Include 
an  editorial  entitled  "Bull  ShoaLs — To 
Comrades  in  Council,"  by  W.  E.  Free- 


land,  which  appe*red  In  the  Taa^y 
County  Republican.  pf1ot«d  at  Fonrtis, 
Mo.,  of  Thursday.  March  35, 1M0, 

W.  K.  Freeland  in  known  both  perton- 
ftlljr  and  throtifh  his  eminent  wrlttnfi 
by  oiboy  Members  of  thli  Houm.  BiM 
plea  with  hU  people  to  be  f  Air  us  dcbUnff 
with  our  nnmiinnni  le  wortby  of  note, 
partlcuJarljr  tn  tbcw  timet  when  too 
many  people  hare  been  Imbued  with  the 
erroneouf  Ideft  thbt  the  Oovemment 
should  support  the  people.  He  vividly 
portrays  some  of  the  picturesque,  honest, 
sincere,  and  understanding  Americans, 
who  settled  in  the  Ozarks  and  builded 
weU. 

The  editorial  follows: 
BULL  SHOioa — TO  coMaaocs  m  council 
(W.  I.  Freeland) 

The  building  of  Btill  Shoals  Dam  suggesta 
a  spirit  council  meeting  that  we  may  draw 
from  each  of  us  hia  best  and  measure  by 
that  testing  weight  our  own  decision. 

We  turn  reluctant  feet  to  a  tryst  that  com- 
petent auhorlty  has  decided  we  must  hold. 
We  did  not  seek  that  tryst.  But  this  is  our 
coimtry  and  Its  proper  decision  commands 
•our  acceptation  without  any  bitterness  or 
any  cherishing  of  grief. 

Tonight,  as  the  machine  with  tufeellng 
mechanical  regtilarlty  responds  to  give  the 
lettered  words  wherewith  I  try  to  give  my 
thought  to  you.  comrades  living  and  com- 
rades dead  stand  about  me  to  give  the 
counsel  of  their  lives. 

Let  me  heed  the  voices  no  longer  tuned 
to  winged  words  but  voices  stUl  that  thunder 
out  of  the  spirit  silence. 

FYom  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago  I  hear 
Uncle  Bill  Boyd  speaking  counsel  that  we 
need  In  this  time  of  the  keeping  of  our  tryst. 

It  was  the  first  time  I  ever  offered  my  name 
for  public  office.  My  opponent  had  made 
a  speech  at  Walnut  Shade  In  which  he  had 
told  the  voters  if  they  desired  a  farmer  to 
represent  them  to  vote  for  him;  if  they 
wished  a  newspaper  man.  to  vote  for  me. 
Uncle  Bill's  comment  rang  like  an  angel's 
harp  from  the  choir  of  heaven  as  he  said 
"I  thought  that  when  we  elect  a  repre- 
sentative that  we  elect  a  man  to  represent 
all  of  the  people." 

During  the  16  years  It  was  my  privilege  to 
try  to  represent  you,  my  comrades,  in  the 
Missouri  general  assembly  this  comment 
of  Uncle  BUI  Boyd  was  engraved  upon  my 
aoul.  I  dared  not  consciously  fall  when  such 
a  comrade  rested  his  faith  In  me:  It  was  a 
command  to  utmost  of  my  worth. 

In  that  gone  day  another  comrade  lived 
who  stands  by  me  tonight.  Once  In  a  school 
election  as  he  vrent  to  vote,  Jim  Weather- 
man noticed  one  of  the  candidates  (or  a 
place  on  the  school  board  was  an  election 
judge.  Jim  looked  at  the  man  sternly  and 
said,  "You,  a  candidate  and  an  election 
jtjdge."  Then  laying  his  ballot  for  the  man 
to  see  he  quietly  marked  his  name  off  of 
the  ballot.  The  courage  of  Jim  Weather- 
man for  simple  fitness  commands  my  worth. 

Who  can  recall  that  editorial  of  26  years 
ago  when  I  told  of  Uncle  John  McOlll  riding 
from  the  Mincy  community  through  a  cold 
and  drilling  rain  to  discbarge  a  civic  duty 
for  which  there  was  no  pay — for  the  doing 
of  which  no  law  except  the  command  of  his 
own  conaclence?  Still,  I  hear  him,  on 
another  occasion  coming  to  me  and  saying 
he  had  been  deceived  and  had  made  an  error 
and  asking  how  he  might  undo  the  mistake. 
He  is  wlUi  ma  tonight. 

The  spirit  of  Uncle  Lee  Fine  steps  from  the 
alienee  of  gone  days.  His  quiet  firm  spirit 
voice  Is  speaking  aa  It  did  to  me  in  the  past. 
Well  do  I  remember  an  Instance  be  told  me 
of  whm  he  was  foreman  on  a  Jtiry  and  petty 
selflahness,  little  beyond  words,  was  stand- 
ing across  the  path  of  Justice.  With  tin- 
asstunlng  franlcness  he  told  me  of  the  in- 


stance and  what  had  happsnst  ta  that  Jury 
rooa.  Knowing  tbo  oaraott  faitgfUf  ot 
Uaolo  Loo  ftee  tt  was  eiaplo  to  uadooslaad 
how  bio  oharactor  bod  rtioaisd  odo  aoa  OM 
Of  peuy  litUoaooi  aad  bMo  tnitb, 

Tbo  Loo  Flao  boaMolood  wtU  lio  boaoatli 
tbo  lob«  wfttor  on  tbo  Mil  IbMia  Dam  but 
ae  oovortaf  dorfeaoM  oaa  dsay  AM  tbo  oouf). 
sfl  eC  bis  ttfo.  Tbo  ^Mrit  ^r-riifST  of  Loo 
nao  abldos  wttH  aM  tad  i—iadi  my  worth. 

■ow  oBfwty  bi  tbo  loM  tbao  did  I  look 
for  the  visit  of  Uncle  Jink  Biankonsblp.  Mo 
darkness  wsa  so  rough  with  sorrow  and  dla- 
appolntmeut  but  be  cotild  smooth  away  the 
roughneos  and  win  from  It  a  smile  Orief 
and  blood  tie*  close  as  life  ItaeK  cou*.d  not 
tear  htn-  sway  from  Justice.  In  the  darkest 
hour  of  sorrow  mhen  his  son.  Edgar,  had  been 
acquitted  for  killing  Ol  Hart.  Uncle  Jink 
talked  to  me  from  the  deeps  of  a  suffering 
heart.  He  told  me  the  sorrow  had  robbed 
him  of  years  of  Ufe;  that  though  lu  be- 
lieved his  son  bad  been  aggravated  into  hot 
blood  and  Iiad  Just  claim  to  have  that  con- 
sidered that  he  did  not  think  he  should  have 
escaped  all  penalty.  That  was  the  sense  of 
Justice  of  Uncle  Jink  Blankeuahlp. 

How  faithfully  he  attends  me  still  and 
how  his  cheerful  voice  rings  true  out  of  the 
spirit  silence  to  demand  my  worth. 

I  could  summon  other  comrades,  living 
and  dead,  until  the  pages  of  this  paper  would 
overflow.  But  let  these  do.  Every  reader 
will  remember  one  ov  more  of  them.  In  this 
tryst  let  us  be  mindful  of  their  high  char- 
acter; let  us  merit  their  living  spirit  presence 
In  thla  hour. 

These  comrades  command  us  to  put  away 
disappointment:  deny  any  bitterness  en- 
trance Into  our  hearts.  They  call  upon  us  to 
come  to  our  tryst  with  accepting  reason  in 
our  mind. 

We  are  not  entitled  to  any  profit  in  our 
settlement,  we  arc  not  supposed  to  suffer 
any  loss. 

The  Little  Rock  office  Is  proceeding  with 
promptness  to  help  to  lessen  so  far  as  may 
be  the  harshneae  that  cannot  be  avoided  In 
such  a  project  as  the  Bull  ShoeU  Dam.  The 
settlement  will  present  dlfflculttea.  The  Gov- 
ernment must  buy  what  we  did  not  wish 
to  sell.  The  conscience  of  the  Nation  com- 
mands that  we  be  given  Just  comLpensatlon. 

The  limitations  of  all  human  endeavor 
will  set  certain  restrictions.  A  friend  of 
mine,  one  of  the  most  successful  newspaper- 
men In  the  State  said  to  me  not  long  ago 
In  St.  Louis: 

"Of  course,  you  will  be  paid  for  the  loss  of 
business  due  to  your  having  to  move." 

I  said,  "TJo." 

Then  with  great  emphasis  he  said : 

•*Why  that's  not  fair,  you  will  be  damaged, 
and  you  know  and  everyone  knows  you  will 
be  damaged  In  loss  of  business  by  liavlng  to 
move." 

This  earnest  friend  of  mine  had  not  studied 
the  limitations  of  humanity.  I  know  I  shall 
lose  and  lose  heavily  by  the  necessity  of 
change.  I  shall  suffer  anxiety,  a  great  many 
trials  will  come  up,  I  will  have  to  neglect 
btislness,  have  already  had  to  do  it;  the  very 
necessity  to  take  counsel  with  the  conscience 
of  my  covmtry  as  expressed  by  the  courts  has 
cost  me  much. 

But  I  am  commanded  to  remember  that 
speculative  damages  are  not  a  part  of  Just 
compensation.  The  courts  can  set  no  rule 
by  which  they  can  be  determined.  The  spirit 
comrades  counsel  us  to  remember  it  Is  our 
duty  to  imderstand  what  rule  abides  as  we 
approach  our  tryst. 

Fundamentally  the  rule  of  Just  compensa- 
tion Is  what  a  willing  buyer  will  pay  an  owner 
willing  to  sell.  The  determination  of  that 
la  not  always  simple  In  detail.  The  human 
limitation  applies,  yet  aa  to  land,  It  is  the 
fundamental  guide:  and  here  again,  techni- 
cally spealLlng  the  land  is  aU  the  Oovemment 
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But  tbU  again  U  con/tislng.    Praetl- 
and  In  common  speecb.  It  Is  not  so 
Tbe  Government  pays  for  Ira- 
because  the   ImproTements  en- 
tbe  value  ot  tbe  land. 

as  to  the  value  of  improvements  we 

titled  to  be  restored,  ss  nearly  as  prac- 

as  we  are.     Again  the  human  factor 

but.  generally,  perhaps,  a  more  accu- 

c^termlnatlon  of  the  value  of  Improve* 

Is  poMlble  than  that  of  land  In  Taney 

In  a  country  of  uniform  soil  and 

It  Is  usually  possible  to  arrive  at 

willing  buyer  would  pay  to  an  owner 

to  sell.    It  U  not  so  simple  In  the  hill 

with    Irreycular   contours   and    wide 

In    productive   value.     We   must   sp- 

thla  with  reason  expecting  that  we 

)  met  with  fairness.     Let  us  set  our 

in  order  aa  the  first  step.    Let  us  try  to 

what  we  would  have  Uken  if  we  had 

llUng  to  sell.    If  we  can  so  command 

ves  it  win  be  a  most  persuasive  plea 

the  Government  to  be  careful  to  deal 

,  conaulartBg  thst  the  spirit  of  tbe  law 

heals  Irarts  such  as  o\irs  and  that  the 

of  the  letter  of  the  law  may  be 

and  so  may  leave  lasting  bitterness  In 

Just  as  tbe  humanitarian  prin- 

ot   the   laat   clear  cbanee  commands 

law.  to  which  It  may  apply,  rsgardlesa 

•Uence  of  tbe  cold  words  at  the  print. 

this  the  rlfbt  to  be  restored  as  you  are 

every  word  .n  tbe  law  ot  Just  com- 

so  far  As  It  U  poaalble  to  apply  this 
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APPENDIX  TO  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 


tbe  sak«  of  lllueuatlon  I  bave  fre> 

sUted  the  absurdity  that  If  there  be 

board  in  your  improvement  you  are 

to  have  tlMt  rwtored.    Tbat  Is  to 

tlMt  we  must  accept  actual  deprfels- 

we  would   not   be  entitled  to  a  new 

but  we  would  be  entitled  to  a  rotten 

reatored      Let  no  one  treat  this  ab- 

senouaiy,  It  la  merely  to  Ulustrau 

ifrlneiple 

Oovn-nment  baa  the  right  to  aamtme 

we    will    hsve   sdvtsed    ourselvee    suf- 

to  tiadwatand  when  It  itates  funda- 

i\  primttflm.     Failure  to  so  understand 

bring    tragic    confusion.     One    simple 

several   times   msde   by  Govern- 

repreeentatlvea.  has  resulted  In  such 

confusion  It  should  be  mentioned. 

timea    Government    offlclala    have 

that   public   buildings   hsve  no  sale 

What  they  mean  Is  that  such  are  not 

t  and  sold  and  so  there  Is  no  rule  for 

inlng  what  a  willing  seller  would  take 

willing  buyer  would  give.    The  rule  of 

atement  "as  Is"  would  control  In  such  a 
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my  amazement  I  have  discovered  this 
and  correct  statement  of  the  officials 
I  «en  so  mlsimderstood  that  a  rumor  Is 
the  country  that  Taney  County  will 
pay  for  the  courthouse  because  the 
offlclala  have  said  It  has  no  value, 
■umor  has  already  brought  so  much  dls- 
that  It  seams  t>aat  to  chal'enge  It 
say  we  will  gat  for  the  courthouse 
competent  appraisers  Judge  It  would 
to    build    such    a   structure    now    leas 
depreciation.    Note  the  word  "acttial" 
again   confualon   exists   because   a 
exlsta  that  a  Axed  and  arbluary  de- 
wUl  be  set  so  as  to  deny  us  any 
while    compensation    for    the    court- 
That  Is  not  true.    If  a  structure  hss 
properly   repaired   and   naaintalned   It 
have  little  actual  depreciation  so  far 
compensation   la  concerned.     Again 
Lgain  the  courts  have  held  thst  restors- 
aa  nearly  aa  practical  as  you  are.  will 


Jtat 


Th^  ruaoor  Is  out  that  Taney  County  will 
to  vote  a  bond  lasue  for  a  courthouse, 
depends    entirely    upon    what    Taney 
wtahes  to  do.     We  have  no  right  to 
t  ha  Government  for  a  new  courthouse 
with  electric  elavatora  and  furnace  beat:  we 
do  n>t  have  that  now.    If  we  wish  that  in 


the  new  courthouse  then  It  will  be  for  us 
to  decide.  If  we  are  aatiafled  to  have  the 
same  courthoiise  we  have  now  then  there  will 
be  no  need  cf  a  bond  Issue. 

The  Government  officials  hsve  the  right  to 
assume  that  we  will  correctly  understand  the 
statement  of  principles  such  as  they  made  re- 
garding public  buildings.  It  Is  our  duty  to 
understand 

Improvements  put  on  the  Isnd  with  the 
Intention  they  shall  be  a  part  of  the  land 
enhance  Its  value. 

A  well  and  pump  and  wster  lines,  or  a  hy- 
draulic ram  and  water  lines  are  a  part  of  the 
land  and  will  be  Included  In  Its  value.  A 
portable  wood  saw  would  not  be  part  of  the 
land. 

For  land  far  removed  from  the  highway 
snd  with  poor  access  we  are  not  to  expect  as 
much  for  the  same  land  on  a  good  highway 
and  with  convenient  acceaa.  On  the  other 
hand  a  well  and  water  system  on  a  farm  off  a 
highway  might  k>e  of  more  value  than  the 
same  equipment  on  land  easy  to  access  be- 
cause It  cost  more  to  Install  It  and  the  owner 
Is  entitled  to  be  restored  as  nearly  as  prac- 
tical as  he  Is. 

If  the  counsel  of  BUI  Boyd.  Jim  Weather- 
man. John  McGUl.  Lss  Fine,  and  Jink  Blsnk- 
enship  can  riile  our  eonduct  in  desUng  wttb 
the  Government  Its  worth  must  persuade 
fairness.  It  Is  my  hope  that  everyone  wUl 
be  sbte  to  approach  the  tryst  with  such  good 
reason  that  no  taking,  other  than  possible 
tscbnical  title  doubts  will  be  necessary. 

Froblems  will  arise  thst  will  requtrs  con- 
siderate patience  un  the  part  of  tb«  Oovsm* 
ment  as  welt  ai 

The  Little  Rodl 
evidence  of  Its  esrnest  dsslre  to  bs  BOt  only 
fair  but  to  be  helpful,  In  the  courM  of  our 
•ettlfments  wt  ntMlliirg  to  bave  a  jarring  note 
I  am  ceruin  propsr  sppsal  will  correct  that. 
I  had  one  annoying  eaperlence  In  my  settle* 
msot  with  the  company  when  the  Tsney- 
soao  Dam  was  buUt.  As  Mr.  Zwart  and  I 
went  over  the  land  there  was  a  long  stretch 
with  K<xxl  timber  between  the  706  snd  71S 
foot  contour  levels.  (The  dam  was  buying  to 
715  feet).  Mr.  Zwart  agreed  to  drop  the 
take  line  to  70S  feet  along  thU  part  on  my 
giving  a  release  to  any  flood  damage  between 
the  705-foot  and  tn*  715-foot  levels. 

When  the  crew  came  In  to  clear  they  started 
to  cut  to  715  on  my  place.  They  Ignored 
my  request  to  stop.  I  went  to  see  Mr. 
Zwart  and  he  told  me  not  to  let  them  cut  the 
timber.  He  said  to  aee  Mr.  Kennedy  at  the 
dam  who  had  the  conatructlon  In  charge. 
(Mr.  Zwart  was  In  Branson.) 

When  I  got  to  the  dam  Mr.  Kennedy,  the 
engineer  in  charge,  was  away.  The  young 
man  In  the  office  was  burdened  with  responsi- 
bility. With  arrogance  befitting  Joe  SUlln 
he  told  me  to  go  back  and  read  my  deed  and  a 
few  other  equally  discourteous  remarks.  It 
was  useless  to  talk  to  the  yotmg  man.  I  went 
home  unhappy  but  smiling  at  the  burdened 
vanity  of  the  youth.  Tbe  next  day  I  retxirned 
saw  Mr.  Kennedy  and  things  were  corrected. 
I  found  Mr.  Kennedy  fair  and  courteous  and 
considerate. 

Let  this  be  r  light  If  any  problem  doee 
arise. 

Treaatires  of  spirit  comradeahlp  enrich  my 
life  with  sustaining  happlneaa  and  strength 
that  abides  beyond  the  mortal  hour.  In  the 
time  of  honor  or  of  need  It  clings  as  a  shsdow 
that  nothing  can  take  away  but  the  poaalble 
cloud  of  my  own  un  worthiness. 

Spirit  comrades  of  the  past  and  thoaa  of 
tbe  present  are  with  me  as  I  try  to  write. 
Whatever  of  merit  has  attended  my  endeavor 
baa  been  the  reflection  of  your  counsel  at 
your  best.  Not  the  petty  selfish  strivings, 
not  tbe  little  bickerings  of  the  hours:  no, 
tbat  la  not  you.  Tbe  you  I  try  to  read  In 
spirit  Is  the  you  of  such  men  as  I  have 
named. 

Let  me  be  worthy  of  such  comrades  as  I 
approach  the  hour  of  settlement  Let  me 
seek  no  advantage  of  the  publics  decreed 


necessity.  Let  reason  master  anxiety  and  my 
troubled  emotions:  let  me  walk  the  path, 
right  thinking;  let  me  remember  that  inci- 
dental wrongs  must  be  suffered  with  no  bit- 
terness: let  me  be  true  to  the  worth  of  com- 
rades dead  and  comrades  living  who  have 
honored  me  with  their  faith.  Then  I  may 
rightly  expect  fairness  and  considerate  cour- 
tesy from  all  thoae  whom  the  Government 
may  choose  to  deal  with  me. 

In  our  relations  with  the  Government  we 
have  had  all  courtesy;  far  more,  we  have  had 
understanding  sympathy.  That.  I  am  cer- 
tain, will  continue.  No  such  bitterness  shall 
cloud  our  way  is  has  come  to  seme.  When 
all  Is  over  we  shall  live  with  hnppy  asaocla- 
tlons  such  as  I  remember  of  my  settlement 
of  ysan  ago  with  the  company  that  built  the 
"^aneyoomo  Dam. 

It  would  be  the  greatest  grief  to  me  to 
have  this  community  cherish  such  bitter 
memories  as  come  to  me  from  tbe  Wappapello 
country.  Responsible  people  who  have  read 
of  the  Bull  Shoals  Dam  bave  written  me 
words  thst  sear  my  heart  with  sorrow  such 
feelings  can  endure  against  my  Government. 
Nor  has  It  been  that  alone  Others  even 
from  the  far  West  tell  similar  Instances. 
Inept  dealing  hss  engendered  hsrsh  memo- 
ries thst  bissd  and  burn.  Why  such  came 
to  be  Is  not  for  me  to  say.  It  miist  not  come 
to  lis  The  considerate  grsce  of  tbe  Little 
Rock  ofllee  confirms  assurance  such  shall  not 
be.  Let  us  resolve  for  our  psrt  to  merit  that 
grace. 

The  Little  Rork  office  has  B/^>ught — is  seek. 
ing — ao  far  aa  lies  within  the  sphere  of  its 
activity — to  pluck  awsy  the  stonae  and  thorns 
tbat  beast  our  path  in  the  keeping  of  this 
unhsppy  tryst  or  ours.  If,  perchsnce,  we  do 
meet  some  one  of  the  personnel  wbo  like  the 
youth  I  met  before  la  burdened  by  bis  author- 
ity to  the  hindrance  of  right  thinking,  let  tis 
remember  tbat  proper  appeal  can  reach  those 
wbo  accept  reepotuiblllty  as  duty,  not  aa  s 
servsnt  of  vanity.  Fot-  one  who  sccepts  au« 
thorlty  as  tbe  hsndmi.tden  of  vanity  let  tu 
have  a  smile,  assured  that  such  will  be  prop- 
erly rebuked  by  patience  on  our  part. 

There  Is  ample  evidence  the  Little  Rock 
office  win  not  tolerate  any  such  mistaken  use 
of  authority  If  It  comes  to  Its  attention 

We  have  the  future:  In  It  we  must  play  our 
part,  helpfully,  as  we  may,  constructively 
critical  if  that  seems  right.  Taney  County 
win  have  a  hard  way  to  travel  to  recover. 
We  must  suffer;  let  us  rise  to  crests  oppor- 
tunities that  will  mitigate  our  loss.  How, 
that  Is  not  for  me  to  answer;  only  may  It  be 
given  me  to  play  my  little  part  as  the  years 
may  spare  me  strength.  One  constructive 
thing  most  earnestly  I  hope  to  see.  consid- 
ered, at  least.  If  not  begun.  Thst  Is  the 
terracing  of  our  cquntrj.  If  the  old  Inca 
Indians  with  only  hand  tools  of  stone  could 
terrace  the  harsh  sides  of  the  Andes  Is  It 
not  shameful  that  we  let  ovir  soil  go  unhin- 
dered to  the  sea? 

Now  I  have  done.  Let  worthy  resolve 
repel  repining  and  uplifted  head  banish 
sorrow.  Let  me  seek  Just  compensation  for 
no  selfish  end  but  that  I  may  rebuild  the 
Implements  of  community  service  that  must 
be  lost.  After  all.  they  were  but  mine  for 
use  for  good;  at  best  nature  would  give  mr 
lease  of  them  but  little  longer.  Now  It  Is  my 
hope — nsy.  more,  my  prayer — that  it  maj' 
be  granted  me  to  restore  these  to  leave  to 
younger  hands  than  mine  to  use.  So  far  as 
it  has  been  In  me  these  Implements  have 
been  devoted  to  comradeship  service;  It  has 
been  my  part  to  you,  the  payment  of  my 
debt  to  your  sustaining  faith  and  abiding 
confidence.  Bometlmsa  when  my  soul  was 
weary  and  falntnasa  of  heart  slowed  my  pace 
to  leaden  stepa — then  you  have  atepped  be- 
side me  to  conunand  my  effort.  You  do  not, 
cannot,  know  what  you  have  meant  to  me 
through  all  theae  years.  Tou  do  not  know 
how  you  have  stood  beside  me.  unknow- 
ing. perhapK.  In  spirit  In  the  night  even 
when  you  slept  while  I  tried  at  the  machine 
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here  to  put  into  words  the  worth  your  spirit 
owns.  In  the  silence  of  the  sleep  time  you 
have  been  my  sUength.  Now  as  we  go  to 
keep  this  tryst  let  us  strive  to  banish 
anxiety — will  you,  as  always  you  have  done, 
abide  with  me  In  all  sustalnment  and  may 
It  be  granted  me  to  abide  with  you  In  equal 
worth.  Tou  who  ure  of  younger  days  march 
forward  with  face  upturned  to  meet  the  Sfcal- 
lenge  cf  the  years;  you  of  strength  of  mid- 
dle life  bear  well  the  burdens  of  the  boiu' 
and  let  us  of  the  backward  glance  to  the. 
Idealized  past  turn  forward  with  strong  re- 
BOlve  to  give  the  counsel  of  the  age-taught 
to  aid  in  the  ordered  progress  of  humanity 
to  lu  highest  destiny. 

"No,    at    noonday    In   the    bustle   of   man's 

worktlme 
Greet  the  unseen  with  a  cheer! 
Bid  him  forward,  breast  and  back  as  either 

should  be. 
Strive  and  thrive!  'cry  speed— fight  on,  fare 

ever 
There  as  he^e!'  •• 

B->  like  the  fabled  Phoenix  may  we  rise 
from  the  ashes  to  a  brlghUr  and  a  better 
community. 


Dilemma  In  Cenatnj 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANCIS  CASE 

or  SOtTTM   DAKOTA  , 

IN  THE  H0U8I  OF  RIPRWSNTATIVBS 
Monday.  AprU  12.194$ 

Mr.  CASE  of  Boutb  Dakota.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  permlMlon  given  by  the 
House  today,  I  place  In  the  Record  a 
statement  of  the  situation  In  Germany, 
which  the  administration  has  been  Ig- 
noring as  completely  as  It  Ignored  the 
facts  of  Palestine  for  so  long— and  with 
equal  or  greater  perils.  It  follows: 
Thi  Two  GzaMAM  OovnNMZNTS 
(By  Walter  Llppmann.  in  the  Washington 
Post  of  AprU  13,  1948) 

Last  Wednesday  the  British  military  gov- 
ernor. Gen.  Sir  Brian  Robertson,  addressed 
the  Parliament  of  the  German  state  of  North 
Rhlne-Westphalla.  which  includes  the  Ruhr. 
The  address  had  been  approved  by  Mr. 
Bevin  and  must  be  taken  also  as  a  declara- 
tion of  what  has  now  Ijecome  our  own  Ger- 
man policy. 

There  Is  to  be  a  German  Central  Govern- 
ment in  Frankfurt,  set  up  with  Anglo- 
American  support,  which  is  to  compete  with 
another  German  central  government,  to  be 
set  up  la  Berlin  or  Leipzig,  with  Rtissian 
support.  Both  German  Governments  will 
then  claim  that  they  represent  the  unity  of 
Germany,  and  a  contest  will  be  waged  by 
the  two  German  Governments  to  win  the 
support  of  the  maFses  of  the  German  people. 

According  to  this  policy  the  Frankfurt 
government  will,  on  the  one  hand,  work  for 
reunion  with  the  eastern  Germans,  and  on 
the  other  hand.  It  will  administer  western 
Germany  as  an  Integral  and  essential  part 
of  the  European  recovery  program  and  of  the 
western  union. 

MtrST    CKSMANT     nCHT     OR     3EAL? 

It  would  be  easier  to  feel  confidence  in  the 
■uccess  of  the  Anglo-American  policy  If  It 
were  not  that  for  at  least  2  years,  and  openly 
since  the  Molotov  statement  of  July  1946.  It 
has  been  the  aim  of  the  Soviet  Union  to  make 
Itself  the  champion  of  German  unity  under  a 
German  central  government. 

Presumably  the  Russians  would  not  have 
Initiated  thU  contsst  for  German   unity   if 
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they  had  not  felt  reasonably  confident  that 
It  was  a  contest  which  they  could  win. 

So  we  must  hope  that  the  British  Govern- 
ment, which  made  the  present  policy,  and 
the  American  Government  which  has  come 
around  to  It,  know  what  they  are  doing,  and 
have  not  committed  themselves  Irretrievably 
without  a  very  clear  Idea  of  how  this  strug- 
gle for  Germany  is  to  be  conducted.  They 
have  had  ample  and  repeated  warning  from 
Europeans  and  frcm  Americans  v7ho  knew 
Europe  and  Germany  and  the  history  of 
German -Russian  relations. 

Conceivably  General  Robertson  Is  right 
when  he  says  that  "these  are  strange  times 
•  •  •  they  have  no  parallel  In  history." 
But  he  would  do  well  to  bear  in  mind  the 
saying  that  those  who  do  not  learn  from  the 
experience  of  history  are  doomed  to  repeat  it. 
When,  for  example,  he  told  the  Germans 
"to  make  the  best  of  the  largest  part  of  your 
country  which  Is  on  the  right  side  of  the 
'iron  curtain'  •  •  •  the  rest  will  come  in 
time."  he  was  telling  the  Germans  that  "the 
rest"— that  Is  not  only  the  Soviet  eone  of 
what  Is  now  Germany  but  also  the  lost  prov- 
inces in  the  east — will  be  restored  to  them. 
By  whom?  By  Great  Britain  and  tba 
United  States?    Or  by  the  Soviet  Union? 

The  answer  to  these  questions  Is  the  crux 
of  the  German  problem,  No  German  can 
poMlbly  talk  about  Otrman  unity,  and  not 
msan  by  that  ths  restoration  of  moat.  If  not 
all,  the  territory  behind  the  front  of  ths  Red 
Army. 

Now  what  Is  the  ultuatton,  then,  of  ths 
Frankfurt  government  which  we  are  dedi- 
cating to  ths  restoration  of  German  unity? 

Is  It  not  that  to  get  back  sastsrn  Osrmany 
It  mtut  either  fight  Ittissla  or  maks  a  dsal 
with  Russia? 

If  ths  Frankfurt  Germans  ally  thsmsslvss 
with  the  western  powsrs  In  ordsr  to  get  bsck 
sastsrn  Gsrtnany,  thsy  can  get  it  back  only 
as  a  result  of  war  In  which  Russia  snd  Poland 
were  defeated.  Germany  would  bs  a  princi- 
pal battlefield  of  such  a  war.  On  the  other 
hand,  Mr.  Molotov  Is  also  offering  them  Ger- 
man unity.  Mr.  Molotov,  however,  can,  if 
he  decides  to  do  It,  give  them  back  the  east- 
ern lands.  For  he  has  them  and  Mr.  Bevin 
does  not  have  them. 

So  despite  General  Robertson's  Idea  that 
these  times  have  no  parallel  In  history,  the 
parallel  of  the  repeated  German -Russian 
agreements  from  Frederick  the  Great  to  Hit- 
ler win  Inevitably  occur  to  the  Germans  and 
to  the  Rtzsslans. 

WHO  CAN  DEXJVEm   WHAT? 

It  will  be  advisable,  therefore,  to  begin 
thl'^king  now  how  we  propose  to  win  this 
struggle  between  our  German  government  at 
Frankfurt  and  the  coming  Soviet's  German 
government  In  Berlin  or  Leipzig.  We  h::ve 
now  promised  the  Germans  unity.  The 
Russians  have  promised  them  unity.  We 
have  promised  them  the  one  thing  which, 
without  a  world  war.  it  Is  not  In  our  power 
to  give  them.  The  Russians  have  promised 
them  the  very  thing  which  only  Russia  can 
in  fact  give  them.  Russia  can  by  a  treaty  of 
peace  with  Its  Berlin  government  cede  back 
the  lost  territory.  And  then  what  would 
the  Frankfurt  government  do? 

Perhaps  some  one  will  explain,  though  no 
one  has  as  yet,  how  Mr.  Bevin  expects  to  win 
this  contest. 

One  thing,  however,  we  can  surely  expect. 
The  Frankfurt  government,  dedicated  to  Ger- 
man unity  but  finable  to  bring  about  German 
unity.  wUl  have  to  find  some  way  of  winning 
and  holding  the  Germans  against  the  obvious 
temptations  which  will  be  spread  out  before 
them  by  the  Communists,  tbe  nationalists, 
and  the  Soviet  Government. 

Unable  to  achieve  German  unity,  they  will 
have  to  produce  prosperity.  But  that  pros- 
perity will  have  to  be  subsidized  by  the 
United  States.  For  It  Is  unatulnable  if 
Germany  is  not  reunited  and  if  a  reimlted 


Germany  cannot  restore  its  prewar  trade  with 
eastern  Europe. 

This  policy,  which  we  have  accepted  on  ths 
theory  that  It  wUl  get  Germany  off  the  backs 
of  our  taxpayers.  Is  In  fact  much  more  likely 
to  compel  our  taxpayers  to  wage  the  struggle 
for  Germany  with   more  and  more  dollars. 

For  having  promised  the  Germans  unity, 
which  we  cannot  give  them,  what  substitutes 
shall  we  offer  the  Germans,  except  more 
dollars,  for  the  political  promise  that  we 
cannot  carry  out? 


Tennessee  Steam  Power 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON  JAMES  T.  PAHERSON 

or  coNNBcnctrr 
IN  "niE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  12. 1948 

Mr.  PATTERSON.  Mr,  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Rbcord,  I  Include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  Waterbury  (Conn.)  American 
of  April  9,  1948: 


TtMM: 


STXAM  fown 


Senators  and  Rsprsssntstlvss  from  sit  la- 
dustrlal  States  would  do  wsll  to  Uks  a  llttis 
tims  from  thslr  concsntrstsd  attsntlon  on 
forslgn  affairs  at  Washington  to  maks  a  trus 
svaltMtlon  of  ths  new  movs  of  tbs  Tennsssss 
Valley  Authority,  It  now  wsnts  Oovcrnment 
funds  to  construct  s  stssm-powsr  plant  st 
Nsw  Johnsonvills,  Tsnn.  To  sst  Its  projset 
^ndsr  way  It  asks  M, 000,000,  but  Indies tss 
that  ths  plant  will  cost  IM^OOCOCO  snd  this 
U  only  ths  bsglnning  of  far  grsstsr  expsndl- 
turss, 

Connecticut  should  particularly  awaks  to 
what  Is  going  on.  Ever  since  the  Tennsssss 
Valley  power  development  was  put  Into  oper- 
ation at  government  expense  the  State  of 
Tennsssss  has  been  advertising  the  advan- 
tages of  cheap  power  there  Is  an  Inducement 
to  get  Industries  to  move  In  from  other  parta 
of  tbe  Nation.  It  Is  cheap  power  all  right.  It 
has  been  made  cheap  at  the  expense  of  the 
rest  of  the  country. 

The  Edison  Electric  Institute,  privately 
owned,  business  managed,  reports  paying 
3.10  mlUs  per  kilowatt  hour  in  taxes  in  1947. 
The  TVA  charged  an  average  rate  of  3.17 
mills  per  kUowatt  hour  to  their  Industrial 
customers,  according  to  Its  report  of  the 
same  year.  Private  Industry  cannot  com- 
pete with  Government-financed  and  tax- 
eased  Industry.  Unless  the  Government  set- 
up pays  Interest  rates  on  the  Investment  and 
fair  taxes.  It  Isn't  any  good,  even  as  a  so- 
called  measuring  red  for  iair  charges  for 
power. 

Our  own  Naugatuck  Valley  Is  engaged  In 
the  manufactxire  of  brass,  a  metal  that  com- 
petes with  steel  and  aluminum.  Our  man- 
ufacturers ask  no  special  favors.  They  look 
only  for  fair  competition.  Among  the  big 
companies  In  the  Tennessee  Valley,  profiting 
by  this  Government  power  subsidy,  are  the 
Reynolds  Metal  Co.,  and  the  Aluminum  Co. 
of  America.  Can  anyone  <hlnk  of  any  rea- 
son why  these  and  others  down  there  should 
be  operating  under  this  Government  finan- 
cial umbrella? 

Why,  In  all  fairness,  should  the  Industries 
of  Connecticut  be  obliged  to  pay  Into  Gov- 
ernment coffers  taxes  that  are  used  to  pro- 
vide cheap  electric  power  for  companies  tbat 
wUl  use  this  subsidy  to  make  a  sale  rate  with 
which  Connecticut  must  strain  to  comjwte, 
or  cannot  compete?  Why  shotild  Connecti- 
cut find  Its  efforts  to  keep  old  industries  and 
its  Invitation  to  new  ones  to  locate  here 
frustrated    by    the    fact    that    Government 
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lu  flnt  mov*  th«r«  m  prtmArlly  • 
•falnat  fkx)ds  and  ateondartly  a 
ktlnc  project.  8t«am  power  plant 
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titar  e  ipanalon  should  be  klllod  by  Oooffraaa. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WILLIAM  S.  HILL 

or  c  )Lj«-\do 
'  'HI  HOUSI  OF  RSPRZSENTATTVIS 
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Monday.  AprU  12. 194i 

HTI.Ll     Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
my  remarks  In  the  Rkcord.  I 
the  foUowlng  article  Irom  the 
ton  Sunday  Star  of  April   11. 


WH      BBEXa      TO      KNOW       IF      IMrXLLIGKNCS 

Assmrr  oavc  bxvolt  wuarma 

BajHacntatt?*  Biowh.  Republican,  at 
Obio,  yaatarday  demanded  to  know  whether 
Unit*  I  States  intelligence  operatives  warned 
Saerslkry  of  Stat*  Manball  of  a  revolution 
tirvwtiif  in  Colombta. 

Mr.  EkowN  said  the  Central  IntelUgene* 
Agecc  r  should  have  known  the  attendance 
of  Ovteral  MarsbsU  and  other  American 
at  the  Bogota  Conference  "might  en- 
dange^  their  Uvea  and  bring  great  embar- 
raaami  nt  to  the  United  States  Oovemment.'* 
"Tta »  whola  affair  has  been  a  sad  spectacle 
I  benefit  to  this  Nation  tn  the  cold  war 
now  tstng  waged  with  communistic  forces," 
ho  Ml]  in  a  statement. 

BaowN  caned  tn  Chairman  HomtAiv 
Bouie  Kzpendltares  Committee  (or  a 
hivestlgation  of  the  Intelllgeace 
It  was  set  tip  last  year  by  Congress. 
Mid  the  agency  was  created  for  the 
purpoae  of  keeping  top  American  oS- 
idvtsed  as  to  the  activities  in  foreign 
coontflee  which  might  tn  any  way  affect  or 
the  welfare  of  this  Nation. 
oar  State  Department  olBcials 
have  Instated  on  the  South  American 
being  held  elsewhere  If  they  had 
bean  fef armed  a  bloody  revointlon  was  Im- 
pendli  g  tn  Bogota  and  ColamMa.  and  that 
they  iDd  other  Americana  would  be  forced 
ba  Ttcade  themselves  to  preserve  thetr 
Ueea  i  nd  to  t>e  deprived  of  food  and  cocn- 
Btmiditton  with  the  outalde  world."  Ifr. 
said. 

I  about  time  the  Congrees  and  the 

people  learn  the  facta  or  reaeoas 

tneptneae  la  the  eaa<hiet  of  our 
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or 
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HOC8S  OP  SSPRCSOn'ATIVS 
Mon4mw.  AprU  12, 1H9 

aUBL  of  Chttfornla.  Mr. 
the  8an  Franchwo  Chronicle 
an  editorial  on  March  1.  IMt. 

shouki  all  atop  and  read. 


Chargea  of  dlaloyalty  are  Indlscrlmi- 
nateUr  hurM  at  l<Qral  pui>iic  emploFMa. 
Thaaa  chartca  often  emanate  from 
•ourcea  that  make  good  news. 

Because  they  are  generally  leveled  at 
some  martictilate  f  roup,  the  opportunity 
to  repudiate  luch  charges,  or  to  obtain 
publicity  showing  they  are  without  baiU 
la  ntgltUhls 

The  fiUMfaHiii.  though  eminently 
fair.  San  Francisco  Chronicle  has  chosen. 
on  the  basis  of  the  record,  to  take  up  the 
fight  for  Government  workers. 

Here  Is  its  editorial: 

THB  LOTALTT   paoe*  sscoaB 


Of  84.933  Federal  employeea  Inve 
for  loyalty  up  untU  last  Dcoember  10.  It  ta 
now  disclosed  that  J.  Idgar  Hoover  has  re> 
parted  to  a  riaigyeaekiiMil  cooamlttae  that 
the  FBI  found  reaeon  to  suspect  sxactly  143. 

Of  the  143.  only  6  tnvestlgiittons  had  been 
completed  at  that  time.  Of  the  aU.  two  had 
been  cleared  and  four  bad  resigned. 

Thus  It  turns  out.  on  the  flndlnga  of  ex- 
pert Investigators  that  an  actuarial  group 
Off  Federal  employees  oontalna  more  than 
90.8  percent  whose  iiem<B  do  not  Justify 
further  investigation  of  their  loyalty. 

Theae    flg\ires   contain    sweeping   rebuttal 

ttumnfb  our  aoelet^— to  soeh  tittarancee.  for 

Instance,  as  that  of  Edward  Plynn.  who  pro- 
feased  to  see  a  great  Communist  menace  in 
the  fact  that  Henry  Wallace's  man  had  carried 
one  chronically  leftut  dutrlct  tn  New  York 
after  a  campaign  in  which  leftism  was  by  do 

For  If  there  waa  a  Communist  surge 
tn  the  land,  we  sohaatt.  tt  would  taevttabty 
have  l}een  expoaed  ta  the  expert  teveeMgatten 
of  nearly  85.000  Federal  employees.  If  there 
were  a  substantial  number  of  CommunisU 
In  the  country,  a  certain  percentage  would 
have  sueoeeded  In  getting  Federal  Jobs,  for 
obvious  conspiratorial  purpoeea.  and  the  per- 
centage would  have  been  far  greater  than  the 
one-alxth  of  1  percent  who  have  failed  to  get 
FBI  clearance.  So  much  for  the  Caaupanlet 
•urge  In  America,  which  we  have  nontantfad 
all  along  ealated  only  In  hysterical  mental- 
ities entirely  out  of  touch  with  America. 

As  to  hyetarta.  Mr.  noeesr  made  a  point 
of  tdUag  the  oommtttee  that  the  FBI's  flnd- 
lnga proved  that  the  agency  was  following 
conservative  evidential  practice  instead  ot 
aitch-huntlng,  and  the  figures  do  t)ear  this 
out  Indisputably;  no  group  of  Investigators 
can  be  accused  of  witch-hunting  when  It 
bags  one  suspect  out  of  every  900  cases  con- 
sidered. We  are  sure,  however,  thst  Mr. 
Hoover  does  not  mean  that  his  Investigators 
leaoed  over  too  far  backward.  We  take  it 
that  he  means  they  went  right  down  the 
middle,  and  we  are  sure  this  waa  so. 

Mr.  Hoover's  report  should  do  a  great  deal 
ot  good.  It  should  bring  the  Communist 
matter  into  proper  perspective  generally  and 
U  harder  for  hysuuical  or  dislngenuotis 
kta  In  Oongreee  to  stir  up  another  na- 
tional Red  eeare,  leaving  all  of  us  with  mora 
energy  to  turn  toward  real  and  unsolved 
reohlams.  It  should  reeasurs  everyooe  about 
the  ma  at  enllaaiy  amarirans.  of  whom  8ft.- 
000  FMIeral  eai^loiees  are  a  fair  cnm  eeo- 
thm.     It   siMOM   to   far    toward   reetortag 

inot  be  taliaMd  if  the  furore  which 
the  mveattgaUon's  inoeptlon  cauaed 
to  fear  for  the  falmeae  with  which  it 
wooM  be  carried  out. 

We  said  at  the  outset  that  alertnces  to 
poealble  alien  loyaltlee  tn 
lee,  partlcolarly  tn  oartala 
the  part  of  mlnlmom  pradssae  and  decried 
only  the  demorallalnt  aad  eheeurtag  hulla- 
baloo. The  FBI  sssms  to  have  refuaed  to 
be  stempsdsd   by   all   the  shouting  and   to 


have 

a 

and  bia 

an  ou 


the  Isvesttgatlon  to  date  la 
manner.    Mr.  Hoover 
have  thereby  done  the  Nation 
service. 


•    Ikntaaa  Vctcraas'  Laws 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON  MIKE  MANSFIELD 

or  MONTAMa 

IN  THT  HOC8B  OF  RXPRBaBfTATIVES 
Thursday.  April  8,  1948 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
unanimous  consent.  I  am  placing  in  the 
Raooaa  a  compilation  of  the  various 
benefits,  privileges,  preferences,  and  ex- 
emptions extended  to  veterans  under  the 
laws  of  the  SUte  of  Montana. 

For  the  benefit  of  veterans  I  am  happy 
to  put  this  information  at  their  disposal. 
This  material  was  made  available  to  me 
by  the  Honorable  Millard  W.  Rice,  of  the 
national  headquarters  of  the  Disabled 
American  Veterans,  to  whom  it  had 
previously  been  forwarded  by  the  Mon- 
tana Department  of  the  Disabled  Amerl-I 
can  Veterans.  May  I  extend  my  con- 
gratulatlODs  to  the  Disabled  American 
Veterans  of  the  Department  of  Montana 
for  the  fine  job  they  have  done  in  com- 
piling this  information  and  making  It 
available  to  the  veterans  of  Montana. 

The  compilation  follows: 
BcaiAL  Aixowajtcas  ajto  aixixd  bsnittts 

A  oooaty  aUowance  la  provided  for  burial 
of  eeterana.  Burial  may  not  be  in  a  potter's 
field.  It  is  ths  duty  of  the  county  veterans' 
burial  supervisor. 

The  county  may  apply  to  the  United  States 
for  a  suitable  headstone.  A  county  allow- 
ance is  provided  for  the  purpose  of  having 
the  stocM  set  up. 

cvm,  BxuxF  aitD  allob  ssumie 

Acknowledgmeut  Is  made  of  legal  instru- 
meats  executed  by  members  of  the  armec 
foreae. 

Oepoaltkma  of  servicemen  may  be  Uken. 

FrtvUegae  aad  Immunities  granted  to  own- 
ers of  irveatock  aarviag  In  the  anaed  forcew 
during  World  War  ZI  are  prsesnred  in  con- 
formity with  the  Soldiers'  and  Bailors  BeUaf 
Act  of  1940. 

civn.  aiaaia  akd  omas 

Abeentee  registration  and  voting  are  pro- 
vided. 

Persons  receiving  Government  compensa- 
tion for  dlsabUlty  received  while  serving  with 
the  armed  farces  of  the  United  SUtes  diirtng 
the  World  War  are  exempt  from  Jury  duty. 


uf    oaruiviKa 
SArsKXxpiira  or  raexaa 


Free  copie 
for  wards  at 
mmtatration 
ship  Act 

able 
sty  derk 
A  veterana 
established 
veterans. 


■  of  public  records  are  prortded 
the  United  BUtea  Veterana*  Ad- 

under  the  Uniform  Ouardlan- 

dlaehargee  are  recorded  by  thi 
free  at  fehaige, 
welfare  rmamlesluii  has  been 
With     SUIe-wlde     eervlce     t.} 


Foa  ncs 

IIOKS   MMW 

fees  and  tuition  are  provided  at  imitt 
at  the  State  unlvecatty. 

HoBorabiy  discbargsd  peraooe  are  entitled 
to  free  tuition  and  fsee  tn  any  unit  of  th<i 
Unlverttty  of  Montana,  including  the  law 
and  medleal  " " 
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Trslntng  Is  provided  to  prsctlce  cos- 
metology snd  hairdreeslng  by  the  Stste  and 
Federst  vocational  rehabilitation  unlu. 

A  veteran's  welfars  fund  has  t>een  estsb- 
llshed.  ons  of  the  purposee  of  which  is  to  pro- 
vide for  the  sducatlon  and  training  of  World 
War  vsurans. 

iBVCATioMAL  orroBTVKtnxs  roa  cinL02tii  or 
vrmuws 
Aid  Is  extended  to  cbUdren  of  veterans  who 
were  killed  in  action  or  died  from  other 
csuses  while  serving  In  the  armed  forces  of 
the  United  States  during  World  War  I  be- 
tween April  6,  1917.  and  July  2,  1931. 
Amount:  $250  maximum  per  year  per  child. 

KMFLOTMxirr  rezrxaeiicBa.  paivujnxa,  nc. 

Preference  is  given  in  appointment  as  vet- 
erans' burial  supervisor. 

Preference  Is  given  to  veterans  In  public 
departments  and  on  public  works  of  State 
and  local  unlu.  as  well  as  on  Federal-aid 
public  works  projects. 

Benefit  rights  are  preserved  under  the  Un- 
employment Compensation  Act,  teachers' 
retirement  system  (Including  Red  Cross), 
and  highway  patrolmen's  retirement  system. 

Of&cers  and  employees  of  the  State  and 
local  units  must  be  reinstated  without  loss 
of  seniority  or  insvirance  benefits.  Applica- 
tion must  be  made  within  40  da>-s  after  being 
relieved  from  military  duty. 

State  and  civil  employees  must  be  rein- 
stated without  loss  of  seniority  or  Insurance 
Ijeneflts  upon  completion  of  military  service. 

Veterans  are  exempt  from  a^e  limits  for 
appointment  to  municipal  police  force.  War 
service  is  counted  In  the  period  of  service 
qualifying  for  police  retirement. 

Jobs  and  employment  for  World  War  vet- 
erans are  sectored  through  the  veterans'  wel- 
fare fund. 

CUAROIANSHIP 

A  Uniform  Guardianship  Act  has  been  en- 
acted providing  for  the  appointment  of  a 
guardian  of  an  incompetent  veteran  or  the 
minor  child  of  a  veteran,  to  receive  certain 
t>eneflts  on  t>ehalf  of  such  ward. 

ROlfCS 

Veterans,  their  wives,  or  widows  may  be 
admitted  to  the  so\ilers'  home. 

HOSPr'xL   BENXriTS 

An  Incompetent  veteran  may  be  committed 
to  a  Federal  hospital  under  the  Uniform 
Guardianship  Act. 

Veterans  have  priority  in  admission  to  the 
State  tuberculosis  sanitarium. 

Request  has  l>een  made  for  funds  for  addi- 
tional facilities  at  the  Federal  hospital  at 
Fort  Harrison. 

MEZTTNO  PLACES.  MEMORIAL  BUILDINGS.  TTC. 

Provision  has  been  made  for  construction 
and  furnishing  of  a  building  as  an  adjunct 
to  the  State  capltol  building  to  be  known 
as  the  Montana  Veterans'  and  Pioneers 
Memorial  Building. 

xzcoao.  Kxucs.  etc 
An   appropriation   of  $1,000   has  been   for 
the  presentation  of  the  national  colors  and 
regimental  flags  to  the  163d  Infantry  Regi- 
ment of  the  United  States  Army. 

aZLIXT     AKD    RZHABILrrATIOIf 

Banks  and  building  and  loan  associations 
may  make  loans  to  qualified  veterans  under 
the  OX  bill  of  rlghU 

A  welfare  fund  and  commission  have  lieen 
created. 

TAX     KXKMPTIONS:      KXKMPTION      rXOM     UCEMSX 
FXXS,    RENEWALS,    ETC. 

Veterans'  organizations  are  exempt  from 
certain  exhibition  license  fees. 

Collection  of  tax  upon  the  Income  of 
persons  in  the  military  service  is  deferred. 

Benefits  received  through  war  risk  in- 
stirance  or  other  aid  received  by  disabled 
memt>ers  of  the  mUltary  or  naval  forces  of 
the  United  States,  or  their  dependenu,  are 
exempt  from  income  tax. 


Certain  World  War  veterans  are  exempt 
from  poll  us. 

Exemption  is  grsnted  from  payment  of 
professional  and  occupational  license  feee 
while  in  the  military  service  and  for  six 
months  after  discharge. 

Nurses  are  exempt  from  annual  fee  dttring 
military  service. 

Collection  of  any  property  tax  may  t>e  de- 
ferred on  court  order. 

Certain  property  of  veteraru'  organizations 
Is  exempt  from  taxation. 

Property  in  the  possession  of  legal  guard- 
ians of  Incompetent  veterans  of  the  World 
War.  or  minor  dependents  of  such  veterans, 
la  exempt  from  taxation  where  such  prop- 
erty is  funds  or  derived  from  funds  received 
from  the  United  States  as  pensions,  com- 
pensation. Insurance,  adjusted  compensa- 
tion, or  gratuity,  as  property  of  the  United 
States  while  held  by  the  guardian,  but  not 
after  title  passes  to  the  veteran-or  minor  In 
hia  or  her  own  right  on  removal  of  legal  dls- 
abUlty. 

VETERANS'  OEOANIZATIONB 

Quarters  will  be  available  in  the  Mon- 
tana Veterans'  and  Pioneers'  Memorial  Build- 
ing for  the  use  of  veterans'  organizations. 

Seftiiannual  payments  are  made  to  the 
United  Spanish  War  Veterans  from  the  Span- 
ish-American War  fund  for  the  current  tisc 
of  the  organization. 

The  Montana  Veterans  and  Pioneers'  Me- 
morial Building  will  house  the  boolts,  rec- 
ords, documents,  and  other  property  of  vet- 
erans'  organizations. 

Veterans'  organizations  are  exempt  from 
certain  exhibition  license  fees. 


Federal  School  Aid 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  T.  PATTERSON 

or  CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  April  12. 1948 

Mr.  PATTERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  Include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  Waterbury  (Conn.)  American 
of  April  2.  1948. 

FEDERAL    SCHOOL    AID 

Federal  aid  to  education  Is  supported  by 
the  National  Education  Association  on  tlie 
grounds  that  State  and  local  appropriations 
in  many  parts  of  the  country  have  not  been 
Increased  rapidly  enough  to  keep  pace  with 
the  rising  Index  of  cosU  and  wages.  This 
argument  is  set  forth  In  more  detail  In  a 
review  of  the  NEA's  survey  which  appears 
elsewhere  on  this  page  today. 

In  our  opinion  the  inflation-damage  argu- 
ment In  favor  of  Federal  expenditures  lor 
public-school  education  isn't  entirely  bullet 
proof,  but  we  subscribe  to  the  conclusion 
that  Congress  should  enact  such  Federal -cid 
legislation    this   term. 

Of  all  the  projects  deserving  Federal  sup- 
port, education  seems  to  us  to  rank  logically 
near  the  top.  The  experience  of  many  small 
Connecticut  communities  in  discovering 
that  they  can  no  longer  provide  their  chil- 
dren with  the  kind  of  schools  and  schooling 
they  ought  to  have  Illustrates  the  general 
Nation-wide  difficulty  in  a  very  minor  way. 
If  Connecticut  towns,  rated  among  the  most 
prosperoiu  in  the  country,  are  having 
trouble,  what  must  be  the  situation  In  many 
sections  of  the  rural  South? 

Critics  of  Federal-aid  to  education,  al- 
most habitually,  argue  that  a  relatively  rich 
State  like  Connecticut  would  pay  out  mOre 
per  capita  than  it  would  get  back  in  any 


Nation-wide  sutMldy  of  public  schools.  But 
the  entire  American  taxation  phlloeophy  la 
that  thoae  beet  able  to  pay  shall  do  so,  even 
if  thoae  less  ablato  pay  receive  a  larger  pro- 
portlonat  share  of  the  beneflu. 

Under  this  system  Connecticut  already 
pays  a  proportionately  larger  share  of  the 
salary  of  Represenutlve  John  Ramkin,  of 
Mississippi  than  his  own  State  doei.  We 
do  more  to  help  subsidize  the  Georgia  pea- 
nut Industry  than  Georgia  does.  The  south- 
ern cotton  Industry  draws  more  of  lu  Federal 
sulMtdy  from  the  North  than  from  the  South. 

It  would  be  smarter,  as  a  long-range  policy, 
for  Connecticut  to  help  subsidize  some  l>etter 
schools  for  these  sections  so  that  they  can. 
eventually  raise  their  living  standards  be- 
yond the  need  for  subsidy  and  elect  Congreea- 
men  who  don't  act  like  Rankin.  What  have 
we  got  to  lose? 

Some  will  argue  that  as  soon  as  Federal  aid 
for  schools  becomes  available  there  will  l>e 
a  tendency  for  States  and  towns  to  reduce 
the  contributions  they  have  already  been 
making.  Wc  had  something  of  this  experi- 
ence in  Connecticut  when  the  1M7  session  of 
the  general  assembly  raised  the  State's  rate 
of  donation  to  town  school  funds. 

If  Connecticut's  law  had  l>een  l>etter 
drawn,  this  wouldn't  have  happened.  A  Fed- 
eral aid  program  must  be  designed  to  obviate 
this  kind  of  chiseling,  naturally.  It  should 
not  be  difficult. 

Above  and  beyond  all  such  considerations, 
public  school  education  is  not  a  matter  which 
can  be  left  forever  In  a  haphazard  town-by- 
town  or  State-by-State  pattern.  With  the 
passage  of  every  year  In  which  we  permit  the 
continuance  at  substandard  schools  any- 
where In  the  United  States  of  America  we  in- 
flict an  Injustice  on  a  younger  generation 
which  has  no  recourse  against  the  inadequa- 
cies in  Intelligence  or  the  lack  of  foresight 
of  Its  parents. 

If  we  believe  that  the  United  Statte  is  go- 
ing to  have  a  future  at  all  and  if  we  believe 
that  this  future  Is  worth  the  sacrifices  in 
our  time  of  war  or  reforms  or  high  taxes  or  j* 
conscientious  parenthood,  how  can  we  per-  ^ 
mit  this  national  future  to  bi  less  good  than 
it  could  be  because  of  a  national  InadequAy 
of  schooling? 


Germany — Hunf  er  in  Bizonia 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LAWRENCE  H.  SMITH 

or  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEN^'A'nVES 

Monday,  April  12. 1948 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks. 
I  am  Including  interesting  facts  about 
occupied  Germany.  This  is  information 
that  Members  of  Congress  should  have 
in  view  of  the  financial  burden  on  Amer- 
ican taxpayers  by  that  area.  If  those 
who  advocate  the  Morgenthau  plan  have 
their  way,  the  people  in  Germany  will 
be  supported  by  us  from  now  on.  The 
facts  submitted  by  the  American  Asso- 
ciation for  a  Democratic  Germany  are 
brought  down  to  March  1948: 

(From  Facts  About   Occupied   Germany   of 

March  1948] 

Hunger  in  Bizonia 

THE  recurrent  CRISIS 

The  third  annual  food  crisis  of  occupied 
Germany  has  l>een  heralded  by  a  wave  of 
strikes  In  which  slmoct  all  the  workers  of  the 
British  and  American  zouca  tiave  participated. 
(In  the  Soviet  aone  there  hevc,  of  course. 
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to  ■trlks. 
on*  d«nand — food, 
on  tbta  icml*  urn 
wittdut  pNetdent  m  any  modem  industrtal 
covnlf7.  80  far.  it  U  tru*.  tb«  strUicn  have 
orderlT.  diKtptliMd.  and  nooTtolant. 
M«  tteT  wlU  raaiam  to  ts  anotlMr 
Onrtataly  Umt*  ara  ttaoaa  who  vUl 
tb  dlraet  their  dteoontcnt  Into  l«aa  paaea 
ful  clanseU. 

Tbi   Immediate  cauae'of  the  recent  atrlkea 
waa  t  >e  rvductioa.  at  tiM  batlnfilng  ot  Jan* 
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TlM  worker*  hMf9 
better 


of  the  baaic  ratloo*  for  normal  oon- 
to  about  1.100  enlortaa  In  the  Ruhr 
and  IJOO  In  other  parta  ot  Maoala.  Meat 
•nd  f  kt  ratlona  were  cut  aharply.  The  effect 
«f  thp  on  the  Oerman  poyalatton  waa  Intan- 

hf  tkm  fast  ttMt  tt  came  after  almoat 
of  au-uftiao,  and  at  a  time  whan  tiM 
anno4no«Baot  of  the  MMMtell  plan  had  le4 
them  to  look  for  an  iMptovement  tn  their 
conditiona.  Coal  production  for  the  month 
fell— ita  (hictuatlona  bare  always  cloeely 
paral  cled  thoee  of  the  food  supply — and  the 
faint  bef innlnf  of  economic  recoyery 
to 


t  baa  been  mad*  that  th* 
la  dXM  to  th*  f  allur*  at  the  Oer- 
to  deliver  their  aulgnad  qtiotaa 
to  aMrkat.  Thar*  la  aooi*.  but  Dot 
validity  to  thia  contention.  A  black 
tn  Oerman  farm  prodtic*  doee  exist 
and  i|aa  to  some  extent  expanded  tn  the  past 
HoweTer.  the  best  eatlmatea  place  Ita 
at  an  arerag*  of  aboot  180  calort**  a 
day  ber  capita.  If  thIa  food  war*  deUvar*d 
thra^gh  le<nU  channels,  the  pisaant  oaclsl 
of  I.SSO  calories  would  b*  approkl- 
mm.  but  the  Oerman  diet  wofUld  atlll 
only  half  the  American  level. 
:he  best  prewar  years  western  Oermany 
pmdx  ccd  slightly  leaa  than  thrce-flfths  of 
the  f<  od  It  ctwsumed.  Today,  boeaua*  of  th* 
•xpol  doB*  from  the  east,  lu  popMtatlon  Is  a 
greater  than  It  waa  at  that  tim*.  Mean- 
Its  barvsat  has  fallen  sharply.  In  194T 
only  sUfhtly  over  half  tb*  prewar 
avarak*.  Thla  d*cr*as*  waa  partly  do*  to  the 
droui  ht  from  which  all  of  western  Kurop* 
suffei  Bd  last  year.  In  part.  too.  It  waa  the  re- 
sult 4>f  manpower  ahortagea,  deterioration  of 
and  fartUiwr  and  s**d 
Th«s*  factors  had  alraady  bflgua 
fait  IB  d*ai«a**d  prudue- 
Jitl.  Aftor  the  roUapa* 
'met  waa  InttailSM  by  th*  withdrawal 
iff«|pt  tafear  ^rMtk  bod  asrv«d  to  r*- 
mMa  pwMwnts  who  b«4  bawi  <rafta< 
tor  U|«  W*hrma«bt.  (MilUoM  at  tb«  latter, 
hit*  fswaibsi  In  otbar  MtHrtrtai  aa 
ts  III  war  J    JUt4  ■fially  H  ataH  ba  f* 
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lOfHtory  aaaMMtatl  fof  alHNit  oii»>founb 
ny  •  afrtauliunU  proiwatlan.  Nob* 
a  UMtay  avatlabl*  tn  trtmeatad  Germany, 
mUBt  u*v*rth*i*as  reed  the  sspell*^ 
et  tba  tiiobaiag  tartttortea. 
Oarwaby  hMl  b  fara  fopuiauon  of 
000  and  a  noofarai  poptilatlon  of  M.> 
The  av«ra«*  par  capiu  daily  con- 
of  tha  (ana  population  was  sstl- 
at  S.400  enlortoa.  Thla  left  3,110  raU 
per  capita  available  for  th*  nonfarm 


population.  The  remainder  of  the  actual 
ai— lauilliai  of  ajtO  calorl**  was  supplied 
oob  «C  laaports.  In  what  Is  t<xlay  the  Coited 
Slataa  aoo*,  indicenous  production  supplied 
only  1.S30  calort**  dally  to  lu  11.SOO.000  non- 
faraaars.  Th*  ISJOO.OOO  tn  what  la  now  th* 
Brltiah  aone  received  1 .300  calortas  each  from 
lU  production,  while  only  1.160  calortea  were 
available  to  t^e  5.400.000  nonXarmcrs  of  the 
Pranch  aon*  from  IXMilganous  sources.  All  of 
western  Oermsny  produced  sn  average  of 
1 JM  caioriea  a  day  for  lu  nonfarm  popula- 
tlon.  The  Rusaian  aone  had  available  3,460 
calortea  per  capita  for  lu  noofariiiia  lisav- 
Ing  a  surplus  adaquat*,  on  prewar  ■landatlli. 
to  feed  somethtiv  laaa  than  50.060  paapl*. 
But  in  the  rscKm  east  of  th*  Oder-Wetaa* 
line,  after  the  needs  of  th*  farm  population 
tud  been  met.  4.300  caioriea  per  capita  were 
available  for  the  remainlnc  7.100.000  inhab- 
itants. 

Thee*  frrWort**  produced  a  sxirplus  of 
1450  caioriea  per  capita  of  their  non-farm 
population.  IX  there  had  been  a  transfer 
of  T.0OO.C00  people  from  what  la  today  the 
blK>n*  to  the  area  eaat  of  th*  Oder  and 
Nelase.  the  eastern  area  would  have  been 
able,  once  It  regained  Its  prewar  production, 
to  feed  the  additional  population.  (This 
would  have  Involved  a  diet  uf  3.100  calories 
for  the  nonfarm  population — 35  percent  be- 
low the  prewar  standard  but  50  percent  above 
th*  actual  Oerman  ration  today  )  But  In 
fact  theae  mlUlona  were  driven  from  the  east 
Into  western  Oermany.  which  before  the  war 
had  needed  to  Import  1.460  caioriea  per  capita 
for  lU  nonfarm  population. 

Some  of  these  ImporU  of  grain,  potstoes. 
sugar,  and  meat  cam*  from  «astcm  Germany. 
But  even  mor*  came  from  abroad.  In  the 
I930'8  Germany's  ImporU  of  food  and  feed 
amounted  to  about  30  percent  of  her  total 
consumption  After  years  of  concentrsted 
effort  to  achicv*  autarchy,  th*  Nasi  raglm* 
waa  able  to  reduce  this  deflclency  by  about 
a  third.  But  even  at  the  high  point  of  do- 
mestic production,  about  30  percent  of  0*r- 
many's  food  bad  to  b*  lmport*d. 


A  low  point  tn  agrtcultxiral  prodtictlon 
reached  in  1947.  when  the  effecu  of  the  se- 
vere drought  reinforced  those  of  the  cumu- 
latlv*  d«flcl*ncy  In  seed  (which  had  formerly 
com*  trom  eastern  Oermany ) ,  fertiliser,  farm 
machinery,  and  manpower.  Tb*  foUowtng 
tabl*  indlcatea  tb*  extent  of  tb*  1 
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IJM  aaliirtes 
tatlmt  iif  at<[ 
iributatf  10  tlia  bonfarm  popuUtlon. 

la  praetiee,  tbta  ratton  haa  setdobi  beaa 
atet.  Actual  rattona  for  th*  biaim*  froa> 
IMt  to  IMS  b«T*  ranged  b*tw**n  1  014  and 
IJM  ealorlaa.  Baaldes  this  M-perrent  quan. 
■attaa  fvea  tba  prtvar  ration,  there 
a  qvatttattva  <tartoratlon.  There 
la  an  sapeelally  sertoua  deficiency  In  proteins. 
Wher*  bef  or*  th*  war  m*at  consumption 
ararafad  114  grmna  par  peraon  p«r  day.  tt  la 
today  a  gnuna  for  th*  entire  nonfarm  popu- 
lation and  only  14  grama  for  th*  normal  con- 


(Aearag*  daily  p*r  eapfta  aaeat  coci- 
tumptlon  In  tb*  Unttod  SUtae  tn  1947  wiia 
300 grama.)  Fat  consumption  formerly  aver» 
sued  75  grama  par  day.  Today  the  ration  U» 
the  normal  canauBBar  la  7  grama,  and  the 
over-all  figure  for  the  nonfarm  populatico 
ts  oolv  13  grama.  ActtiaJ  deliveries  bsve  been 
even  Ibwer  than  theae  official  rations.  Hence, 
there  has  been  a  alow  but  definite  deteriora- 
tion In  the  health  of  the  population.  The 
tuberculoeta  death  rate  la  SS  per  10.600 — more 
than  eight  tlmea  that  of  the  United  Stataa. 
WelghU  are  below  the  minimum  constderod 
necessary  for  normal  health  and  work. 

If  either  the  Oerman  delivery  quota  or  the 
import  scbcdula  la  not  fully  kept  up.  the 
ImmedtaU  result  la  a  serious  food  crisis,  since 
the  whole  plan  la  based  on  minimum  requlre- 
menta  and  raaarre  atocfca  are  dangeroualy  low. 
The  Oenaaa  ttellfeiy  quotaa  for  1946-47  were 
almoat  fxilly  met.  but  tmporta  from  the 
United  Statea  fell  short.  In  the  summer  of 
1»47.  Secretary  of  Airrtculture  Anderson 
promised  that  the  United  Btatca  would  ahlp 
an  average  of  at  leaat  300.000  tons  of  grain 
a  month  tn  the  etuulng  year  The  promlssd 
ImporU  have  so  far  been  delivered  ahead  of 
schedule.  Between  July  and  December  1947. 
3.163.000  tone  of  grain  were  sent  to  the 
btaone,  but  Oaraaan  deliveries  have  been  leee 
than  waa  ecpectad. 

VOOO  AJtO  THX  rAXMia 

In  part,  drought  upset  all  plans.  Theae 
had  been  baeed  on  a  predicted  14.000.000 
toaia  of  potatoes,  aa  against  slightly  over 
11.000.000  for  the  prevloua  year.  But  the 
latest  available  csttmatee  abow  an  actual 
harreat  of  only  8,500.000  tooa.  Some  of  tbe 
alaortage.  bowever.  U  alao  due  to  tbe  increas- 
ing reluctance  of  the  farmera  to  oonttnoe 
dellvertng  food  without  receiving  anything 
of  real  value  tn  exchang*.  Tba  Importance 
of  thla  factor  has  been  Increaeed  by  the  ab- 
aence  of  any  effective  system  of  control  and 
enforcement,  and  this,  in  turn,  reaulU  from 
the  "federal"  structure  hitherto  encouraged 
by  American  occupation  policy,  and  Is  rein- 
forced by  the  growing  particularism  of  the 
food-producing  SUtes.  It  has  led  to  an  ex- 
panding black  market  and  cut  the  supply 
available  to  defleiettcy  areaa  such  aa  the 
Ruhr. 

Tet.  tn  new  of  tbe  aiae  of  the  delivery 
quotas,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  lack  of 
a  BtabI*  currency  and  tnduetrlal  goods,  on  tbe 
other,  the  delivery  eyatem  lias  wcvked  bettar 
than  might  hae*  baaa  aapeeted.  Witb  the 
eoUape*  of  the  Heal  ttgtmt.  the  tifht  control 
system  which  enforead  wartime  delivery  reg- 
blatiaba  bvaha  4omm.  But  the  regulations 
faaMlwai  la  foraa  aiMl  baeaia*  even  eUlcter. 

AH  afTlMiltiiral  preittatioa  la  rupHiiiHim 
ab4l  ipaaiaa  fttabiiabi  are  atftliafMii  for 
tlM  baa  af  ilM  iamm  tmt  M  l»mUf,  1m  mti, 
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ttarvaet,  were  Imt  to  siiintsia  sacli  year.  TO* 
day.  bo  brssd  grain  and  less  than  10  percent 
of  all  potatoes  may  be  used  for  feeding  Re- 
tantlan  of  milk  for  this  purpose  ts  ilmttad 
to  a  ftaad  amount  for  each  "authertaad" 
calf  T^e  use  of  bartar  and  oaU  for  feeding 
required  special  parmMBlon,  and  tbe  enUre 
otieeed  and  sugar-beet  oropa  are  requlal- 
tloned. 

Despite  dangeroualy  low  meat.  milk,  and 
fat  supplier  the  aathcrlttee  have  Uken  step;* 
to  reduce  the  number  of  cattle  to  a  level  10 
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percent  below  that  of  December  1945,  and 
have  limited  hog  production  to  the  number 
needed  to  meet  self-suppliers"  allowances. 

There  are  no  special  incentives  for  the  de- 
livery of  the  main  crops,  grain  and  potatoes. 
They  must  be  told  at  fixed  prices,  which  in 
the  case  of  grain  are  6  percent  and  in  the 
case  of  potatoes  30  percent  above  prewar 
levels.  The  money  received  is.  of  course, 
practically  without  value,  in  view  of  the 
absence  of  manufactured  goods.  Neverthe- 
less, the  percentage  of  major  crops  collected 
appears  to  be  considerably  higher  than  under 
the  Nazis.  This  is  particularly  surprising  In 
view  of  the  fact  that  total  harvests  have 
been  much  smaller,  so  that  even  the  same 
ratio  of  collection  to  production  would  leave 
the  farmers  much  less.  Military  government 
figures  on  collections  are  shown  In  the  fol- 
lowing table: 

Market  deliveries  in  percent  o]  total  produc- 
tion— bizone 


Collection  of  food  from  the  farms  ts  not, 
however,  all  there  Is  to  the  problem.  The 
agricultural  sUtes.  especially  Bavaria,  have 
refused  to  deliver  their  quotas  to  such  areas 
as  the  Ruhr.  Both  nominal  and  actual 
rations  In  Industrial  centers  have  frequently 
been  lower  than  In  other  paru  of  the  bizone. 
In  January  of  this  year,  only  about  1.100 
calories  were  available  on  ration  in  north 
Rhlne-Westphalla,  as  agnlnst  1,200  to  1,3C0 
in  the  United  States  zone. 

The  role  of  barter  Is  Increasing.  Legally, 
a  worker  receives  about  180  marks  a  month 
and  a  farmer  receives  200  marks  for  a  ton 
of  wheat.  But  the  farmer  can  obtain  200 
to  300  marks  for  a  pound  of  butter,  while 
the  worker  can  exchange  nails  or  wire  oc 
clothing  or  whatever  his  factory  produces 
for  food.  Hence  less  goods  paas  through  the 
onclal  channels,  the  farmers  lack  any  in- 
centive to  produce  for  the  legal  market,  and 
there  Is  rising  resentment  In  the  Industrial 
areas  and  inequitable  distribution.  Ac- 
cording to  one  Informed  German  estimate, 
at>out  one-third  of  the  population  of  the 
American  rone — those,  such  as  farmers,  who 
control  some  part  of  the  food  supply— live 
•iKAlt  as  well  as  formerly;  another  third 
manage  t"  set  along  by  rxchanging  services, 
Maee«<i|'>p«  "r  illegnlly  retslned  new  good* 
Mr  food;  while  the  raiaatbtfef  of  tbe  popMla* 
«!•■  art  raitftai  tb  6>af»ait—  HM»m> 
t*i%  HMfra  m  iMMMrvrMt  frr 
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lit  the  r<:f i"i'>ii"M  of  a 
>■  production  and  de- 
livery i.(  ('^odciutTit.  This  requires  the  pro- 
vision of  goods  for  the  farmers— both  con- 
attOMT  goods  and  tools,  seed,  and  ferttlUer. 
Not  only  wtll  this  result  tn  greater  deliveries 
on  the  part  of  the  farmers,  tt  wtll  also  enable 
them  to  produce  more. 

The  soil  of  Cermnny  ts,  for  the  most  part, 
of  rather  poor  quality,  and  German  agricul- 


ture has  long  been  dependent  largely  on 
artificial  fertilizer.  This,  like  agricultural 
machlnerv-  and  seed  of  good  quality,  ts  now 
tn  extremely  short  supply.  The  following 
table  Indicates  the  extent  of  the  present 
fertilizer  deficit. 


Bizonal  fertilizer  consumption    (in 
bo5ic  plant  foods) 

tons  of 

Prewar 
average 

]e45-4e       lM«-«7 

1847  « 
(estimate) 

l'ijta>'i 

S20.000 

;t.VN  ux) 
574, 000 

M.O(lO 
196,000 

lGfi.000 
127,  tW 
sue  000 

274.000 

•222.  l»W 
iHi.  000 

Germany's  domestic  resources  of  potash.  If 
production  Is  brought  back  to  the  prewar 
level,  are  more  than  adequate  for  her  needs. 
(M'Dst  of  them,  however,  are  tn  the  Soviet 
zone.)  Likewise,  nitrogenous  fertilizers  can 
be  produced  In  sufficient  quantity  If  German 
coal  production  Is  restored  and  a  6uf2clent 
part  of  It  allotted  to  this  purpose.  German 
phosphate  production  has  been  dependent 
on  two  sources — Imported  phosphate  rock, 
mainly  from  North  Africa,  and  basic  slag  from 
the  steel  Industry.  The  latter  resource.  In- 
adequi;*e  at  best  to  meet  the  needs  of  Ger- 
mr\n  agriculture.  Is  today  negligible  because 
of  the  stagnation  of  the  steel  industry. 

But  even  an  adequate  supply  of  fertilizer, 
seed,  and  machinery  can  do  little  more  than 
restore  the  prewar  level  of  production  in 
German  agriculture.  There  ts  little  possi- 
bility of  Increasing  the  area  under  cultiva- 
tion, since  German  forests  are  already  re- 
duced to  a  point  where  serious  danger  of  ero- 
sion exists,  and  practically  none  of  the  land 
at  present  used  for  pasture  Is  fit  for  any- 
thing else  Hence  It  Is  unlikely  that  the  bi- 
zonal area  will  ever  be  able  to  produce  much 
more  than  Its  prewar  output  of  1.2£0  calories 
per  head  of  its  present  nonfarm  population. 

Nor  does  this  take  into  consideration  the 
questlo  1  of  whether  It  is  economically  desir- 
able for  Geimany  to  devote  any  large  pro- 
portion of  her  soil  to  direct  consumption 
crops.  The  present  area  and  population  of 
the  bizone  are  approximately  equal  to  those 
of  England,  and  It  has  long  been  recognized 
by  British  agricultural  experts  that  the 
proper  function  of  that  country's  farmers  ts 
the  production  of  high-value  protective  foods 
such  as  milk  and  meat.  (It  may  be  added 
that,  from  a  security  standpoint,  this  type 
of  sgrlcultrtre  would  have  certain  advsn- 
tares.  Any  country  completely  dependent 
on  imports  of  grnln  l«  at  a  grave  disndtan* 
taflf  td  §M  tgttpdail  Wit, } 
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by  a  revival  of  industrial  exports.  Hence 
BiionlH'a  food  problem  is  basically  one  less 
of  restoring  agricultural  production  than  of 
restoring  Industrial  production.  Until  this 
Is  accomplished,  there  can  be  no  approach 
to  a  solution.  And  It  seems  likely  to  require 
more  than  the  level  of  industry  envisaged 
tn  the  Miirshal  plan  to  enable  Blzonla— or 
Trtzonla — to  pay  its  own  way. 


Historic  Biloxi  Lighthoase  Celebrates  One 
Hundredth  Aimiversary 
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HON.  WILLIAM  M.  COLMER 

or  MISSISSIPPI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTAnVBS 

Monday,  AprillZ,  1948 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
permission  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  sub- 
mit an  article  from  the  Clarion  Ledger. 
Jackson.  Miss.,  of  Sunday,  March  28, 
1948,  entitled  "Historic  Biloxi  Lighthouse 
Celebrates  One  Hundredth  Anniver- 
sary."   The  article  follows: 

HISTOEIC    BILO.XI     LIGHTHOUSE    CEIEBRATES    ONE 
HUNDREDTH  ANNIVESSABT 

(By  Anthony  V.  Ragusln) 
Historic  Biloxi  on  the  beautiful  Miseisslppi 
Gulf  coast  has  many  subjects  which  are 
repreaentatlve  of  the  town,  such  "^  the 
shrimp  trawler,  the  oyster  lugger,  the  ma- 
jestic moss-draped  oak,  the  magnificent 
magnolia,  the  silver  mullet,  the  musical 
mocking  bird,  and  the  grotesque  psllcan,  or 
the  ante  bellum  home  of  Jefferson  Davis — 
but  one  object  that  is  outstanding  in  typify- 
ing Blioxl,  is  the  stately  lighthouse  on  West 
Beach  Boulevard.  This  lighthouse  Is  cele- 
brating its  one  hundredth  anniversary  this 
year. 

Congress  approved  the  establishment  of 
this  light  on  Marc^  3.  1847.  but  It  remained 
until  a  year  later  for  the  fabricated  materials 
to  arrive  aboard  a  sloop  from  Baltimore. 
Murray  and  Hazelhurst  of  that  city  had  the 
contract  to  erect  the  tower,  said  to  be  the 
first  one  of  cast  iron  to  be  built  in  the  South. 
The  lighthouse  was  erected  on  a  brick  foun- 
dation. Its  brass  lamps  and  reflectors  were 
furnished  by  a  Boston  firm. 

During  the  War  Between  the  States,  the 
illuminating  apparatus  of  the  light  was 
burled  by  Confederate  sympathizers.  The 
town  of  Biloxi  was  captured  by  Federal  forces 
based  on  Ship  Island — 12  miles  south,  in  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico — at  the  site  of  the  lighthouse. 
It  was  at  this  spot  that  a  Biloxi  ina  pointed 
out  the  Improbability  of  the  rebels  being 
starved  Into  submission,  as  predicted  by  a 
Union  naval  officer,  because  of  the  abundance 
tit  mullet  In  UicbI  waters.  This  stlver^llke  flab 
Is  still  eaught  In  cast  nets  near  the  old  liglrt« 


i^tlMiifli  tM  UgMMNiM  is  titm  autonatt' 
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lue  jKij  HI  0111  at  iiKhikeeper  In  16itQ     one 
year  later,  he  died. 

Maria  Yuunghans  succeeded  her  husband 
as  keeper  of  the  light  that  guided  steamboate 
and  sailing  veaseli  Into  Biloxi  at  the  time 
when  the  Louisville  &  Nashville  Railroad  waa 
still  In  the  plan  stage.  She  kept  the  position 
for  &S  years.  As  she  became  more  aged  she 
vas  acsisted  by  her  daughter,  Miranda,  who 
became    keeper    upon    retirement    of    the 
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aootb  ir.  TtM  (Uu(bt«r  waa  attcndjuit  for 
t  jmfm.  TtMM  two  women  bad  climbed  th« 
UHW—nda  of  ttmas  to  light  and 
Um  raja  of  tbla  marlnax'i  guide. 
"nt^  art  many  trMUUon&l  atorlM  ooncem- 
•he  lighthouM.  On*  is  that  It  waa 
alter  tha  aaaaaalnatlon  of  Preat> 
Lincoln,  to  abow  tba  davp  ra- 
ktriwnt  and  feeling  of  the  paopl*  of  lltaata- 
about  tbia  Ccndiah  act.  At  one  time  a 
ttorm  weakancd  tba  llgbtbouae  ■  foun- 
and  It  tilted,  becoming  an  American 
illng  Towar."  Moat  of  the  rocks  which 
•traa  [tbencd  Uva  foundauon  ware  from  a 
pott  I  which  atood  on  the  grounda  of  tha 
Chur  rh  of  tha  Nativity  of  the  Blaasad  Virgin 
Mary  BUoxl'a  oldaat  official  CatluMlc  partah. 
graat  ftra  of  BUa>l  daattoyed  thU 
and  grotto,  and  tha  roeka  ware  then 
to  the  beach. 
Thi  BUozl  llgbtbouae  occuptca  one  of  tha 
moat  historic  spots  In  all  of  the  South.  Near- 
by ia  the  site  of  Port  Louis,  third  and  last 
Bilox  capital  of  the  Ptench  Province  of  LouU 
alaxia[  which  later  baeama  the  Louisiana  Pur- 
Territory.  It  «M  from  tbla  vicinity 
that  tha  capital  waa  moved  to  tha  Infant 
aattu  ment  jf  New  Orleana  in  1723. 

Tb  a  is  one  of  the  few  llKbthouaea  to  b« 

locatfd  within  the  city  limits  of  a  commu- 

It  standa  between  the  Oulf  waters  and 

highway,  a  part  of  the  Old  Spanish 

<U.   S.    HlRhway    No.    00).   connecting 

and  California  via  the  far  South.    The 

e  highway  beglna  here  at  Porter  Ave- 

Road    checks    by    Pederal    authoritlaa 

that  thta  la  the  moat  traveled  highway 
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HON.  OLIN  E.  TEAGUE 

or  Tvua 
TBI  BOCSB  OF  RKPRKSZN7  ATIVBS 

Wednetdau.  April  7.  1948 


TEAGUE.     Mr.   Speaker.   In  the 
Mnr^h  SO  Usue  of  Look  maRazine.  there 
appeared  an  article  entitled  "The  Case 
Universal    Military    Training" 
attempted  to  correct  many  of  the 
conclusions  drawn  by  the  author 
waiting  a  letter  to  the  editor  on  April 
It  appears  that  there  Is  such  a 
time  la«  betwe«i  making  up  the 
and  its  publication  date  that 
rteiarks  in  favor  of  universal  train- 
C3uid  not  be  published  in  the  maga- 
intil  June. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to 
exterid  my  remarks  In  the  Rscord,  I  wish 
to  iniJude  my  letter  to  the  editor  of  Look 
reffardlnc   universal   training 
with  the  editor's  reply  to  me: 

or  THZ  UjCTTID  Statcs. 

BotTSB  or  RaraiaaMTATTvxa. 
WttsMngtOft.  D.  C.  April  i.  194t. 
D  Mkh. 
^BtcutUM  Editor  of  Look. 

Ntw  York.  N.  T. 
Um  Uvrm    I  have  Juat  flniabad  raad- 
arucie  by  Ui.  Jolm  Hanry  Martin 
la  oaUad  in  your  magaalna.  Tha  Caaa 
Unlvaraal  Military  Training.    I  am  a 
S7  yaara  of  aga  and  within  tha  paat 
had  training  which  la  comparable 
opinion,  to  what  la  propoaad  In  tha 
Training  bill.     I  racalvad  S  yaara 
training  aa  an  anllatad  man  In  the  National 
Ouarq,  4  yaara  In  oollaga  as  a  atudent  In 
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raacrva  training  at  Texaa  A.  *  M.  Collaga, 
and  then  approslmately  7  years  training  aa 
a  Renarva  officer  before  entering  tha  Army 
in  IMO  aa  a  flrst  Uautcnant  in  the  infantry 


My  moat  important  war  experience  waa 
that  of  training  an  Infantry  battalion  for 
combat  and  leading  that  battalion  In  combat 
for  6  months  during  which  time  I  waa 
wounded  a  number  of  tlmea  and  had  to  leave 
the  battalion  becauaa  of  aavare  wounds. 
Thcrcfora,  with  this  background  and  having 
two  aona  11  a. id  13.  who  will  certainly  be 
alTactcd  by  the  Universal  Military  Training 
bin.  provided  It  should  pass,  I  believe  you 
wUl  agraa  that  I  do  have  some  background 
for  expraaalng  an  opinion  concerning  the 
article  by  Mr.  John  Henry  Martin  concerning 
the  caaa  against  Universal  Military  Training. 

Ha  stataa  that  the  military  analysu  would 
aak:  "What  can  universal  mUltary  training 
provide  toward  the  future  military  strength 
of  the  United  Sutea?"  He  reaches  the  a..n- 
clusion  that  univeraal  training  would  be  the 
single  mcMt  ccatiy  and  dangaraua  error  in 
preparednesa  that  tha  Unltad  Stataa  could 
maJte  becatiae: 

1.  It  would  deaden  tha  capacity  of  our 
profeaalonal   ofllcers. 

a.  It  would  compete  with  aasentUl  intel- 
ligence neeaa  for  funds. 

3  It  would  give  inadequate  combat  train- 
ing to  all.  when  only  a  small  percantaga 
would  require  it, 

4.  It  would  fall  entirely  to  train  techni- 
cians who  wUl  be  needed  nooat. 

5.  It  anil  give  ua  a  falsa  acnaa  of  accurlty 
and  strength. 

Mr.  Martin  has  not  only  drawn  falsa  oon- 
clualona  but  has  also  Introduced  into  his 
caaa  several  claims  that  the  proponenu  of 
tmiveraal  training  have  never  made. 

Universal  training  la  required  to  furnish 
a  trained  reservoir  of  manpower  in  the  event 
there  is  a  need  for  total  mobilization.  It 
wUl  provide  trained  men  for  the  civilian 
eomponenta — tha  National  Guard  and  the 
Organtaad  Raaerve.  It  ia  a  long-range  plan 
for  long-rang*  defense. 

It  la  a  long-rmnga  poaltive  program  dealgned 
to  produce  a  permanent  strong  military  de- 
fense for  peace  and  eventually  it  u  hoped 
that  it  will  provide  stifflcient  trained  man- 
power reaerraa  ao  that  aelectlve  aervica — ex- 
cept in  tha  event  of  total  moblllaatlon — wUl 
not  be  neceaaary. 

Let  us  take  up  Mr  Martin's  points  one  by 
ode.  Plrst  of  aU  he  states  that  we  wotild 
waste  the  services  of  our  profeaalonal  officers 
on  routine  recruit  UainLng  in  universal  train- 
ing. I  disagree  that  our  professional  ofBcers 
would  be  wasted.  I  contend  that  the  great- 
eat  shortage  of  manpower  in  World  War  II 
was  men  who  were  leaders  of  men.  Too  many 
officers  in  World  War  n  did  not  realixe  that. 
What  Mr.  Martin  terms  recruit  training  waa 
that  training  which  molded  the  lives  of  young 
men  for  yeara  to  come.  I  do  not  believe  that 
molding  the  Uvea  of  the  youni;  men  of  this 
country  for  years  to  come  is  dull,  dead  recruit 
training.  In  my  opinion,  any  officer  who 
views  thla  training  as  routine  recruit  train- 
ing does  not  have  the  baaic  concept  of  the 
dutlea  of  an  officer  in  the  United  Statea  Army. 

I  have  bandied  hundreda  of  caaea  coocaru- 
tng  yotuig  men  who  were  court-martialed 
during  tbe  past  war  and  In  far  too  many 
Inatazteaa  you  could  trace  the  cauae  of  this 
fmng  man's  being  ooort-martlaled  back  to 
tn*  poor  leadership  by  aome  oOcer.  and  by 
that  ofBcer  having  aasimMd  the  attitude  that 
the  work  he  waa  doing  waa  dull  recriat  train- 
ing. I  will  aay  to  you  that  the  atrangth  of 
the  country  wUI  always  be  determined  more 
by  the  strength  of  man  iMhlnd  the  guna. 
planaa.  and  tanka  than  by  tha  atrangth  of 
tlM  weapona  of  war  It  ia  contemplated  tluit 
the  main  aouroe  tjt  Baaarva  Inatmctora  will 
come  from  the  ooUag*  ROTC  program.  In 
addition,  It  ia  anticipated  that  a  Hzable  pro- 


portion of  the  univeraal  training  in'ogram'a 
own  cadre  will  come  from  qualified  tralneea. 
It  u  my  opinion  that  this  will  be  tlM  Anaat 
training  that  tbeae  men  receive. 

Mr.  Martin's  aacond  point  is  that  universal 
training  wotild  eonpata  with  essential  intel- 
ligence needs  for  funds.  The  answer  to  thla 
contention  cornea  from  the  Preatdent'a  Ad- 
visory Commiaalon  on  Universal  Training: 
'**  *  *  the  cost  of  operating  a  system  of 
universal  training  might  result  in  the  with- 
holding of  funds  from  other  essential  parts  of 
our  total  defense  program.  Universal  train- 
ing should  not  be  undertaken  at  all  unleaa 
the  citizens  of  this  country  understand  that 
it  has  value  only  as  part  of  a  program  that 
will  demand  tlie  expenditure  of  a  much  larger 
proportion  of  our  national  income  that  we 
have  ever  allocated  for  national  defense  in 
time  of  peace." 

The  committee  pointed  out  that  It  was  not 
in  a  position  to  stAte  how  much  must  be  spent 
for  support  of  the  Regular  Establishment, 
for  prccurement  or  Industrial  mobilization, 
for  scientific  research  of  development,  or  for 
intelligence. 

The  Compton  report  stated: 

"The  question  we  face  as  a  nation  Is  how 
much  we  are  willing  to  pay  for  the  avoidance 
of  the  incalculable  horrors  and  coat  of  an- 
other war.  To  do  leaa  Is  to  gamble  with  our 
lives  and  liberties.  W*  feel  strongly  that  the 
United  Statea  muat  have  universal  training 
but  we  are  equally  firm  in  our  conviction 
that  other  elements  of  national  sectirlty 
should  not  be  sacrificed  or  starved  to  pay  tba 
bill  •• 

Naturally  there  la  a  great  difference  of_ 
opinion  as  to  whether  the  Army.  Air  Porce. 
Navy,  research  development,  or  intelligence 
ahould  get  the  lion's  abara  ot  money  avail- 
able for  defense.  Soma  paraona  aay  that  a 
sufficiently  large  air  force  can  give  tu  tha 
time  and  protection  to  again  train  an  army 
after  war  U  declared  My  answer  U  that 
the  effectiveness  of  air  power  ia  multiplied 
by  its  nearneaa  to  enemy  baaea.  It  takca  an 
army  to  win  bases  and  hold  them.  In  the 
last  war  a  powerful  American  alrbaae  In 
China  waa  deatroyed  by  a  relatively  anuUl 
ground  thrust  when  the  air  base  became  an 
annoyance.  Air  can  strike  the  enemy  but  it 
can  neither  seize  nor  hold  its  Isndlng  fields. 
The  following  recently  made  statement  is 
quite  true:  "Air  power,  like  the  atom  bomb, 
can  breed  a  Maglnot  line  of  thought  among 
the  American  people." 

Nor  do  I  ascribe  to  the  theory  that  p\i8h- 
button  warfare  and  new  air  weapons  have 
ended  the  need  for  maas  land  armies.  Push- 
button warfare  la  a  dangerous  illusion  with 
no  basis  In  fact.  New  weapcuu  have  always 
raised  the  hope  that  machines  would  eventu- 
ally take  the  place  of  men  in  war.  However, 
quite  the  opposite  has  been  true  with  the 
number  of  men  increased  in  each  war.  The 
technical  requirements  of  new  weapons  de- 
mand many  more  men  and  they  also  spread 
war  more  rapidly  around  the  entire  world. 
This  means  greater  concentrations  of  troops 
in  many  more  distant  points,  and  the  main- 
tenance of  long  Unea  of  communlcationa. 

Science  is  producing  new  wea(>oiu  and 
thea*  new  weapona  promise  to  make  war 
moca  deadly  dangerous  and  horrible.  But 
science  cannot  replace  the  man.  Instead  of 
displacing  the  soldier,  scientific  warfare  has 
made  him  more  indispensable  than  ever. 
Men  who  have  been  Instructed  In  weapona 
currently  employed  In  warfare  will  be  intro- 
duced to  the  changea  as  they  occur  during 
their  period  of  ellgibUlty. 

Mr.  Martin's  next  point  Is  that  universal 
training  would  give  Inadequate  combat  train- 
ing to  all  wlwn  only  a  small  percentage  would 
require  it.  I  would  ask  Mr.  Martin,  "What 
Is  combat  training?"  Prom  ills  article  I 
am  sure  that  he  would  mention  only  the  twe 
of  combat  weapons.  The  use  of  comtiat 
weapona  la  a  minor  part  in  the  training  of 
a  combat  soldier.    I  am  sura  that  you  know 
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that  the  Boy  Scout  movement  was  originated 
by  a  British  Army  officer  In  an  attempt  to 
supply  better  men  for  the  British  Army.  Any 
training  which  makes  o  man  mentally  alert, 
physically  strong,  and  strong  In  character  ia 
good  military  training,  although  this  pro- 
gram Is  not  trying  to  train  a  combat  soldier. 
It  takes  many  more  hours  than  a  trainee 
receives  under  universal  training  to  train  a 
man  for  combat. 

The  Army  estimates  that  It  takes  approxi- 
mately 3,000  hours  of  training  to  ready  a  divi- 
sion and  its  men  for  combat.  This  Is  hard, 
constant,  and  intensive  training.  Special- 
teed  operations  such  as  air-borne  and  am- 
phibious take  almost  twice  as  long.  Mr. 
Martin  states  that  training  in  combat  war- 
fare Is  the  most  rapidly  learned  skill  the 
services  require.  This  statement  Is  such  that 
I  am  kvre  no  man  v.ho  saw  combat  would 
agree  v.lth.  One  of  the  taddest  things  that 
I  saw  in  combat  was  American  boys  killed 
bccai'se  they  hpd  had  InsufDcient  training  or 
were  being  led  by  men  who  hcd  had  IneufR- 
clcnt  training. 

Pilots  were  not  produced  frantically  In  18 
months,  as  Mr.  Martin  says,  but  were  devel- 
oped in  leaa  than  a  year  under  a  well-inte- 
grated program.  Technicians  who  took  a 
year  or  more  to  train  spent  no  longer  than  It 
takes  to  train  a  combat  soldier. 

Under  the  universal  training  program,  the 
trainee  is  given  apprcximately  1.000  hours  of 
basic  training.  His  advanced  training  under 
one  or  another  of  the  options  open  to  him 
would  provide  another  6C0  hours.  Tlils  would 
brine  the  civilian  components  much  closer  to 
combat  readiness  than  any  other  system  we 
could  improvise.  Therefore,  even  though  uni- 
versal training  would  not  produce  divisions 
sufficiently  trained  for  immediate  commit- 
ment to  combat,  it  would  put  them  in  an 
advanced  state  of  readiness  where  the  train- 
ing could  quickly  be  completed.  It  an  emer- 
gency required  Instant  deployment  of  these 
civilian  comptmenu  at  home,  this  prior 
training  would  equal  the  difference  between 
a  usable  unit  und  an  Ineffective  one. 

Six  months'  training  will  not  graduate  men 
completely  trained  for  combat.  But  it  will 
give  them  the  bitslc  essentials  of  military 
tralnlii';  and  qualify  them  for  technical  or 
specialized  and  unit  training  In  the  event 
they  are  called  for  service.  The  training 
would  not  only  include  instruction  in  all 
ground  weapons  and  arms  but  it  would  teach 
men  how  to  exist  and  take  care  of  themselves 
in  the  field,  how  to  fit  themselves  into  a  mili- 
tary organization,  and  how  to  develop  tiie 
team'Aork  and  leadership  needed  in  combat 
units.  Therefore,  even  if  wilversal  training 
does  not  give  us  completely  trained  soldiers. 
it  win  provide  usable  forces. 

The  armed  forces  have  never  said  that  the 
purpose  of  universal  training  is  to  train  spe- 
cialists. It  is  only  an  introduction  to  tech- 
nical training.  Every  potential  soldier  should 
receive  a  certain  amount  of  basic  training. 
This  training  would  aid  the  teciinical  services 
by  channeling  superior  students  and  those 
found  to  have  special  qualifications  Into  uni- 
versities a:;d  technical  schools. 

Which  leads  to  Mr.  Martin's  fourth  point — 
that  universal  training  would  fall  entirely 
to  train  technicians  who  will  be  needed  most. 
As  Ehown  above,  it  Is  not  necessarily  techni- 
cians that  will  be  needed  the  most.  And 
universal  training  will  play  a  leading  role  in 
choosing  technicians  by  observing  thoae 
with  special  qualifications  during  the  train- 
ing period. 

Along  this  same  line  he  indicates  that  as  a 
result  cf  universal  training  tcientllic  research 
will  suffer. 

There  Is  no  foundation  for  the  argument 
that  such  training  would  interfere.  The 
more  Intelligent  a  soldier  is.  the  more  effec- 
tive he  1%.  Nor  Is  it  denied  that  research  has 
produced  means  of  warfare  that  have  had 
decisive  retu'.ts  on  the  battlefield.  It  would 
be  folly  not  to  put  great  stress  on  scientific 
research  and  development.    Universal  train- 


ing offers  the  greatest  assurance  that  research 
would  be  expanded  and  Its  results  applied 
effectively.  Scientific  development  Is  like  air 
power.  It  must  be  protected  by  ground 
forces.  For  example — look  what  happened 
to  the  German  scientists  as  a  result  of  the 
last  war.  They  were  rounded  up  and  are  now 
being  used  by  other  nations. 

To  reiterate,  universal  training  would  safe- 
guard and  encour.ige  research  by  channeling 
superior  students  Into  universities  and  tech- 
nical schools  and  training  men  to  apply  the 
results  of  research. 

Universal  training  must  be  revised — 
yearly.  If  necessary — to  keep  abreast  of 
scientific  advancements.  If  the  develop- 
ments of  science  should  clearly  demonstrate 
its  obsolescence,  the  program  could  and 
should  be  abandoned  at  that  time.  Universal 
training  could  not  stay  on  the  statute  books 
1  year  without  the  support  and  backing  of 
the  American  people.  The  present  develop- 
ment of  scientific  warfare  makes  It  an  even 
more  urgent  necessity  than  it  has  ever  been 
before. 

The  armed  forces  are  working  hand  In 
hand  velth  the  most  advanced  atomic 
scientists  No  group  is  better  informed  as  to 
it-,  future  potentialities  of  atomic  warfare 
than  the  mllltary-clvillan-sclentist  teams 
engaged  in  research  and  development.  These 
groups  say  that  we  must  prepare  for  a  far 
more  rapid  and  far  more  total  mobilization 
ihftn  we  have  ever  known  before.  They  say 
that  universal  training  Is  an  absolute  must 
in  a  realistic  approach  to  the  potentialities 
of  future  warfare. 

Germ  warfare  and  the  atom  bomb  may  both 
be  outlawed,  as  was  poison  gas.  Although 
gas  was  a  major  weapon  In  World  War  I.  it 
was  never  used  In  the  last  war  but  solely 
because  Germany  knew  of  our  overpowering 
ability  to  retaliate. 

Mr.  Martin's  last  conclusion  la  that  uni- 
versal training  will  give  the  United  Statea 
a  false  sense  of  security  and  strength.  That, 
of  course,  la  only  one  man's  opinion  of  what 
security  and  strength  Is. 

Universal  training  proponenta  have  always 
stated  that  the  training  in  Itself  is  not  a 
security  measure.  But  it  Is  a  link  tn  the 
over-all  national  security  protrram.  The 
other  essentials,  as  listed  by  the  Compton 
report,  are  a  coordinated  Intelligence  service, 
scientific  research  and  development,  indus- 
trial mobilization  and  stockpiling,  and  the 
Regular  Armed  Forces. 

The  armed  forces  has  repeatedly  said  that 
universal  training  alone  is  not  the  cure-all 
for  national  defense.  It  Is  but  one  part  of 
the  over-pll  security  program  outlined  by  the 
Advisory  Commission.  Th?  American  people 
must  not  be  led  to  believe  that  because  they 
hr.ve  universal  training  alone  they  are  there- 
fore safe  In  the  event  of  a  war.  For  nothing 
could  be  farther  irom  the  truth. 

Universal  training  will  give  a  strong  power 
an  initial  and  ultimate  advantage  In  battle. 
It  cannot  Insure  final  victory  since  the  out- 
come of  most  major  wars  is  decided  in  the 
end  by  the  relative  strength  of  the  com- 
batants and  the  time  and  manner  in  which 
it  is  brought  to  bear. 

There  is  always  the  hope  that  by  main- 
taining a  relatively  strong  potential  defense 
that  we  can  prevent  another  war  by  con- 
fronting the  aggressor  with  power  enough  to 
make  his  aggression  dangerous  and  risky.  If 
the  Congress  approves  existing  defense  plans, 
both  the  National  Guard  and  many  Reserve 
divisions  would  be  completely  manned  r.nd 
equipped.  But  this  Is  possible  only  If  uni- 
versal training  provides  a  continuous  fiow  of 
trained  manpower  reserves.  Men,  like  ma- 
chines, become  obsolescent  in  their  combat 
usefulness. 

Mr.  Martin  has  also  fallen  back  on  the  old 
cry  of  conscription.  Universal  training  is  not 
universal  military  service.  It  is  not  con- 
scription as  practiced  by  European  countries. 
The  entire  Army  of  the  United  States,  in- 
cluding the  Regular  Army,  National  Guard, 


and  Organized  Reserves,  normally  will  be 
made  up  wholly  of  volunteers  in  time  of 
peace.  The  Compton  report  pointed  out  that 
the  word  conscription  can  be  used  to  de- 
scribe anjrthlng  which  people  are  called  on  to 
do  by  their  own  Government,  whether  it  be 
taxes,  military  service,  or  education. 

Mr.  Martin  also  adds  that  conscription 
fails  to  prevent  wars.  Switzerland  has  had 
universal  service  for  more  than  a  century  and 
has  had  no  war.  Sweden  has  had  It  since 
1812  and  has  had  no  war  in  that  time.  The 
United  States  has  not  had  it  and  has  fought 
six  wars  in  that  time. 

Nor  did  such  training  make  militaristic 
states  of  Sweden,  Denmark.  Norway,  Holland. 
Prance,  or  Switzerland. 

There  are  54  foreign  nations  which  have 
military  organizations.  Forty-six  cf  these 
countries  require  compulsory  military  service 
In  the  regular  armed  forces  or  required  it 
immediately  prior  to  the  last  war.  Japan 
and  Germany,  which  had  compulsory  sys- 
tems, are  not  Included.  Switzerland  and  the 
Union  of  South  Africa  also  maintain  a  mlUtia 
In  which  service  Is  compulsory. 

Only  seven  countries,  including  the  United 
States,  rely  on  volunteers  to  fill  their  peace- 
times armies,  and  five  of  the  other  six  are 
members  or  dependencies  of  the  British  Com- 
monwealth. All  of  the  other  countries  cf 
the  world  cf  any  military  consequence  re- 
quire compulsory  service  in  their  standing 
armies. 

Our  universal  training  Is  not  primarily  de- 
signed for  service  In  the  Regular  Establish- 
ment. It  is  designed,  as  pointed  out  by  the 
Compton  report,  for  the  following  benefits: 

1.  Shorten  the  time  for  moblllzatlop  of  an 
effective  fighting  force. 

2.  Basic  training  for  young  men  and  train- 
ing saves  lives. 

3.  Provide  an  effective  Reserve. 

4.  Improve  the  efficiency  and  quality  of  the 
Regular  Establishment  and  produce  qualified 
Reserve  cfflcrrs  in  numbers. 

5.  Provide  a  large  trained  group  for  civilian 
defense  p.s  well  as  a  mechanism  for  military 
assignments  in  case  of  war. 

6.  Channel  qualified  young  men  into  scien- 
tific and  vocational -training  programs. 

7.  Give  greater  mUltary  strength  at  less 
cost  than  a  large  standing  military  force. 

I  am  sure  that  my  training  in  the  National 
Guard  In  the  Reserve  officer  training  program 
was  of  untold  benefit  to  me  during  the  past 
war.  I  do  not  agree  100  percent  with  the 
proposed  universal  training  program.  I  be- 
lieve that  this  work  can  be  done  much 
cheaper  and  in  a  more  democratic  way  by 
doing  the  majority  of  this  training  through 
National  Guard  and  Reserve  Training  Corps 
in  high  schools,  in  colleges,  and  in  that  way 
allow  our  young  men  to  cnoose  between  Na- 
tional Guard,  ROTC,  and  our  Regular  Army 
Establishment. 

My  hoj)e  and  prayer  is  that  my  sons,  ages 
11  and  12,  and  other  young  men  of  America 
will  not  have  to  face  an  enemy  In  combat 
like  so  many  of  us  had  to  do.  I  am  con- 
vinced universal  training  will  provide  us  with 
the  strength  to  make  possible  agggressora 
recor^ider  their  p!ans  to  wage  a  war.  In  the 
event  of  another  conflict  our  sons  will  be 
much  better  trained  and  prepared  to  carry 
out  their  responsibilities  as  defenders  of  their 
coimtry. 

Sincerely. 

Clin  E.  Teaguk, 
Congressman,  Sixth  Texas  District. 

Look. 
New  York.  N.  Y .,  April  7.  1948. 
Hon.  Olin  E.  Tx.\cuz, 

103   Old   House   Office   Building, 
Washington,  D.  C. 
De»b  Congressman*   Thank  you  very  much 
for  your  letter  of  Aprtl  1  which  is  an  answer 
to  John  Henry  Martin's  The   Case   Against 
Universal  MUltary  Training. 

Mr.  »Jurtln>  piece  rppcared  In  our  March 
30  Istue,  but  due  to  the  time  lag  between 
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up   th«  mag«xln«  and  publiCAtlia 

w  could  not  gvt  your  letter  In  baCiovB 

Am  you  can  mc.  wbll*  th«  «ib}«et 

•till  be  hot.  the  direct  connection  be* 

your  letter  and  John  Henry  Uarttn'S 

voold    be   stretched    too    far.    AIM. 

I  very  *P*  to  ovcttak*  ua  on  this  mA- 

bUl  might  b«  pMMd  or  ahelved  in 

before  «•  cooM  oone  out. 

tar  thtnMt  of  w  md  tor  wmuiff 

4ttd.    W9  >w— Uite  It  a  craat  dMl 

we^bope  you  win  keep  Look  In  mind. 

7. 

DAltlB.  D.  IflCK. 


Redpr«aJ  Trm4«  Prvfrua 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  FRANK  BUCHANAN 

or  puiMx'n.vAJiu 
I)C  THX  HOU8B  OP  RlffaHINTATTW 

Monday,  April  12,  lUt 

BUCHANAN  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
to  «xtMid  my  remarks.  I  wish  to  in- 
'  tn  the  CoifCRKssioifAL  Record  the 
cdHoriAi  from  the  Ptttsburvh 
Mt-OttMtt*  of  Monday.  April  12.  1948, 
enl  tied  "Not  Academic.  Mr.  Manin": 
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MB.  MJumn 
When  Bbom  Speaker  MAtmm  aald  last  week 
tha  .  the  queetlon  of  ealMMttag  the  reciprocal 
tra<l«  taw  in  June  la  TMilamln.  he  ahovad 
appantm  tgnoranca  of  thla  Nations 
proter  forvlcn  alms. 

O  aiy  last  month.  53  nations,  who  represent 
aim  3st  90  percent  of  the  world's  trade,  met  at 
Raqana  and  approved  a  charter  fur  the  In> 
uooal  Trad*  fltf  iiliatliin     Thla  (toen* 
t  la  notAlng  laa  thaa  a  mHaalona  la 
history.    For  m  the  Interesu  of  world 
and   mutual   proap«1ty.   the   nattema 
Hiffi  to  Kala  down  tariff  waUa.  to  end 
practices,  bilateral  deaia.  bar- 
and  othw,  all -too- familiar  weapons  of 
warfare.    They  have  done  so  only  be- 
the  United  SUtcs.  the  chief  offender 
he  past,  can  back  up  Its  oratory  about 
sanity    with    proof    that    it.    through 
pacts,  had  eased  and  will  continue 
on  world  eoouaerce. 
ttaa  raetprocal  program  alto- 
tkan.  or  to  leave  the  nations  In  doubt 
ettlng   the   program   die   with    a   vague 
that  we  might  revive  It  sometime, 
well  algnal  the  worlds  return  to  the 
warfare  of  the  twemUee  and  thirtlea. 
Certainly     the     Marshall -plan     countrtaa 
the  question  of  extending  the 
Trade   Act   as    arailamV.    After 
rbat  Is  the  real  — — ~*-g  <d  Borapean 
for  tha  w>arii  pscplssf 
>tlv«  end  of  stop- 
Is  the  bop*  that  the  rav 
ot  war  can  be  repaired  and  dscent  stand- 
ards of  living  reatored. 

Tt  t  U  proeperlty  and  the  strei^th  It  brli^ 
•ta  ie  sbM  on  tto  OonttMBt.  there  murt  ba 
tar  ■uiupa'a  |Do«a  That  la  atmply 
way  of  saylac  t^*  Burope  cannot 
iva  unlsee  she  can  earn  dollars  or  their 
t  so  as  to  buy  what  alM  aaada  troaa 
and  the  world  to  support  her  pro- 
due^ve  machine  The  ■cooooUc  Commls- 
aloa  for  Barope  had  this  In  mind  when  It 
cone  luded  recently  that  there's  no  hope  of 
ahUahlng  a  balance  tn  the  world'a 

lU 


what  Speaker  ICaitim  doei 

la  that  froaa  a  purely  selfish  stand- 

tha  Dnitad  States  haa  a  huge  stake  m 

rada  asaiplaa.    Unlaas  we.  too,  can  sus- 

a  high  lefal  of  asports  our  own  produc- 

employmcnt.  and  standard  of  living 


wlU  fall.  But  the  economic  Isolationists 
among  us  don't  see  that  America  cannot  ex- 
port unices  she  Is  willing  to  Import, 

The  Badprocal  Trade  Agreamacts  Act, 
which  will  soon  be  up  for  renewal,  shows  that 
willingness  to  all  the  world.  It  must  be 
extended  by  Congrees.  In  spite  of  the  narrow 
▼iBton  of  men  like  Spieaker  Maitim.  Ftnr  re- 
c^irocal  trade,  far  from  an  "academic"  ques- 
tion, is  the  very  cornerstone  of  the  world 
order  we  are  trying  to  establlah. 


AddrtM  of  Hon.  SaBoel  R.  Yo«Bf,  Ex- 
ccntiTe  Asautaat  to  Uie  Postmaster  Gen- 
cnl,  at  NatcKez,  Miss.,  oo  the  Occasion 
of  the  First-Day  Sale  of  the  Mississippi 
TerritoriaJ  Commemoratiye  Postage 
Stuap 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  WILUAM  M.  COLMER 

or  Miasissim 

nf  THE  HOUSE  or  RKPRBSENTATTVZS 

Monday.  AprU  12. 1948 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  submit 
berewlth  an  sddroM  delivered  by  the 
HoQorable  Samuel  R.  Young,  executive 
•asLstant  to  the  Postmaster  General,  at 
Natcbet.  Mlas..  on  the  ^■'TffVm  of  the 
first-day  sale  of  the  ***— '■T*n'<  terri- 
torial commemorative  postage  stamp. 

The  address  follows: 

It  Is  always  good  to  come  t>ack  home  to 
MlaalsBlppl.  sapedaUy  to  thU  historical  city 
of  Hatches  where  I  onee  lived  as  a  boy.  It 
la  a  real  joy  to  be  hare  for  an  event  such 
as  this  which  has  so  much  nauonal  sig- 
nificance for  my  Bute  and  for  that  great  de- 
partment of  the  Oovamment  which  I  have 
the  tionar  to  repreeent  here  today. 

We  are  gathered  here  In  this  besutlfui 
city  for  the  purpose  ot  properly  mTUng 
the  occasion  or  the  Hit  dai  Mia  of  the  new 
S-cent  Mississippi  i  lanataniiaallia  poatage 
stamp. 

The  Postmaster  Ocnaral  of  the  United 
Btatee,  the  Honorable  Jeeee  M.  Donaldson, 
had  hoped  to  be  here  tn  person  for  this  splen- 
did  program,  but  the  preesure  ot  hU  dutlea 
as  a  Cabinet  oOoer  made  It  necessary  for  him 
to  remain  la  Waahtagton.  Jxist  before  I 
laft.  ICr.  Donaldaon  aakad  me  to  convey  to 
you  bis  giialliigs  and  to  expreee  his  best 
lor  the  sty  case  ot  this  memorable 
•mony. 

There  is  always  great  national  inter  jst  and 
algnlAcance  In  the  first  oaertng  of  a  new 
poetaga  atamp.  This  u  partlaalarly  true  ot 
this  MlsBlsalppI  Tarrltory  stamp  which  haa 
received  more  advance  notlcee  on  a  w^ty^gi 
scale  than  any  stamp  Issued  In  recent  years 
hf  tha  roat  OOce  Department. 

Thla  great  Intaraat  resulted,  as  vou  prob- 
ably know,  from  the  fact  that  Poetmaster 
Oanaral  Donaldson  and  General  Lawler.  fol- 
kmtag  tha  daatres  of  the  state  of  Mississippi 
and  tha  raoanmendatlons  of  your  distin- 
guished Senators  and  RepreeenUUves  In  the 
Congrees  ot  the  United  States,  directed  that 
this  rtaaap  ba  leaned  with  Mlaalljn  spelled 
with  ooa  laaa  than  the  usual  annbar  of  "s's." 
It  wsa  tte  tfaatre  of  aU  that  the  exact  repro- 
duction ot  the  (dd  MlaBlssippi  Territory  seal 
be  strlcUy  adhered  to;  and  in  view  of  thU, 
neither  the  Poet  COce  Department  nor  the 
Bureau  of  Kagravlng  and  Printing,  which 
prmu  all  ITntted  SUtee  stamps,  felt  that  the 
seal  should  be  altered  In  any  manner. 

The  United  Statee  Department  of  State,  tt 
ahould  be  pointed  out.  had  tha  Mlaalaalppl 


Territory  seal  made  In  ITU  and  sent  It  to  the 
Tarrltory  with  the  word  "Mlssisalppl"  spelled 
M-i-s-s-1-s-l-p-p-i. 

This  seal  with  this  spelling  was  used  as  the 
ofilclal  seal  of  the  Territory  of  Mlssisalppl 
from  1798  until  1817.  when  Mississippi  becama 
a  State,  at  which  time  the  new  State  taal 
appeared  with  the  present  spelling. 

This  beautiful  new  3-cent  stamp  is  being 
placed  on  sale  exclusively  here  In  romatitlc 
Natchea  today.  Appropriately  enough,  lu  m 
cenual  motif  Is  an  outline  map  showing  the 
old  Mississippi  Territory  and  Its  growth  from 
1798  to  1813.  the  left  portion  of  which  ap- 
pears In  a  dark  tone,  denoting  the  Sute  of 
MUslsslppi  as  we  know  It  today.  It  Is  upon 
this  map  that  there  Is  superimpoacd  the  i>cal 
of  the  old  Mississippi  Territory. 

In  the  upper  right  portion  of  the  stamp  la 
a  poruait  of  Gov.  Wlnthrop  Sargent,  the  first 
Oovemor  of  Mississippi  Territory,  with  his 
name  appearing  Immediately  t>elow  In  wlUte 
gotblc  lettering.  Across  the  top  of  the  sump 
In  dsrk  gothlc  Is  the  wording  "1798  Missis- 
sippi Territory  1948."  The  left  border  of  the 
stamp  Is  formed  by  a  dark  vertical  pane,  in 
Which  Is  Inscribed  "U.  8.  postage  "  in  wlUU 
gothlc. 

The  dates  1798.  1804.  and  1812.  denoting 
the  area  of  the  Mississippi  Territory  at  tl.oae 
respective  times,  appear  on  the  stamp  In 
white  gothlc,  as  doee  also  the  denomination 
designation  ~3<""  in  the  lower  right  comer  on 
a  dark  background.  The  stamp  llseli  Is 
printed  in  maroon  ink. 

During  the  course  of  a  year  the  Post  OSce 
Department  receives  literally  thousands  of 
requests  for  new  postage  stamps,  but  cnly 
those  events,  occasions,  and  persons  of  cut- 
sundlng  historical  Import  are  selected  for  in- 
clusion on  the  oOcial  list  of  stamps  to  be 
Issued. 

The  decision  of  Postmaster  General  Dan- 
aldaon  and  General  Lawler  to  lasue  a  Iklls- 
slsslppt  Territory  stamp  commemorating  the 
one  hundred  and  fiftieth  aiinlrersary  of  the 
Old  Territory  was,  therefore,  not  a  dlffl(\ilt 
or  controversial  ona  to  reach,  because  in  su- 
thorlalng  this  lOaalasippi  stamp  Mr.  DoniJd- 
•on  waa  carrying  out  the  hUtoric  policy  of 
the  Post  Office  Department  in  the  matter  of 
scclaimlng  outstanding  evcnu  and  datet.  of 
national  importance. 

Of  course,  as  ths  executive  assistant  to 
the  Postmaster  General  snd  as  a  native  son 
who  has  never  once  over  the  years  lost  his 
love  for  the  glorious  State  he  calls  hU  home. 
I  waa  proud  when  Mr.  Donaldson  told  me 
that  he  was  going  to  authorlxe  this  stamp. 
^t*r.  when  the  Poatmastcr  General  asked 
me  to  reprsaent  him  at  these  ceremonies,  I 
waa  even  more  proud. 

The  opportunity  to  come  back  home  and 
participate  In  this  outstsnding  event  In  the 
illustrious  history  of  our  great  Stste  U  in- 
deed a  proud  moment  In  my  life. 

Postage  stamps  of  themselves  are  but  tiny 
plecea  of  adheelve  paper,  but  they  are  one 
of  the  moat  powerful  of  all  enlightening  In- 
atrumantamies.  it  u  the  postage  stijnp 
•Weh  Snai  Its  way  into  the  offices.  Into 
*^  bomae.  and  Into  the  hands  of  tern  of 
■tlMoBa  or  Americans  in  every  walk  of  ife. 
The  issuaitce  of  a  poatage  stamp,  therefore, 
is  reco^nlaed  as  one  of  the  Nation's  highest 
methods  of  acclaim.  It  U  for  thU  reason 
that  sveryone  In  Mississippi  today  should 
take  a  Justifiable  pride  in  the  fact  that  a 
Mlaalaslppl  poatage  stamp  U  being  Issued. 
In  tha  naxt  few  weeks  and  months  this  ssme 
.  rtamp  wUl  find  lu  way  into  e\ery 
oMea  In  the  United  States,  and  the 
.  mnuinad  on  it  will  be  carried  be- 
yond our  ahores  to  dUtant  polnU  acroas  Uie 


The  Poet  Office  Department  requisitioned 
an  liutlal  printing  of  110.000,000  of  these 
stamps,  and  from  every  Indication  this  fliet- 
day  sale  may  reach  an  all-time  high  of  ov- 
ers canceled  on  a  State  eosmamorative  pc st- 
age stamp  bcf  ore  ttf  am  goea  down 

I  thtok  It  Is  entirely  fitting  that  I  shoJld 
remind  you  at  thia  point  that  the  late  WaJ. 
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Otho  L.  Rogers,  United  States  Marine  Corps, 
a  native  of  Goes,  Mias..  waa  the  first  postal 
employee  to  give  his  life  for  his  country  In 
the  late  war.  He  was  killed  on  Guadalcanal 
In  August  1942.  Major  Rogers  served  with 
honor  and  distinction  as  philatelic  agent  in 
the  Post  Office  Department  in  Washington 
under     the     Third     Assistant     Postmaster 

Now,  may  I  take  this  opportunity,  on  be- 
half of  Postmaster  General  Donaldson  and 
myself,  to  commend  your  good  postmaster, 
Mr.  Baldwin,  and  his  efficient  staff,  with  all 
others  who  have  Joined  in  making  this  first- 
day  sale  one  of  the  finest  and  liest  con- 
ducted that  I  have  ever  attended.  I  am 
grateful  for  this  opportunity  of  meeting  so 
many  of  my  old  friends,  and  I  trust  that  our 
paths  may  soon  cross  again. 


St.  Lawrence  Seaway 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  H  CARL  ANDERSEN 

'^     or  MIWIfXSOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  April  12, 1948 

Mr.  H.  CARL  ANDERSEN.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, It  was  with  genuine  regret  that  I  fol- 
lowed the  trend  of  the  debate  in  the 
Senate  on  the  St.  Lawrence  seaway  legis- 
lation and  their  action  in  recommitting 
the  bill  to  the  Senate  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee  resulted  in  a  tremendous  loss 
to  the  people  of  Minnesota  as  well  as  the 
other  Inland  States.  The  benefits  which 
would  accrue  to  these  States  with  the 
passage  of  this  legislation  merit  the  seri- 
ous consideration  of  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  Public  Works,  which  has  before  it 
the  measures  introduced  on  this  side  of 
the  Capitol.  The  following  editorial 
written  by  Mr.  L.  R.  Reld,  editor  of  the 
Renville  Star  Farmer  at  Renville,  Minn., 
proves  conclusively  that  the  legislation 
should  be  adopted: 

It  Is  said  on  good  authority  that  a  very 
famous  ruler  In  ancient  times  fiddled  while 
Rome  burned.  Could  be  that  some  of  the 
so-called  leaders  of  this  day  and  age  of  the 
atomic  bomb  and  such  are  fiddling  while 
the  world  is  rapidly  getting  Into  a  not-so- 
good  situation.  Maybe  It  will  not  burn  or 
civilization  be  destroyed  as  some  have  pre- 
dicted, but  It  seems  to  me  that  much  could 
be  done  to  make  It  better.  Right  here  In 
this  country  any  little  boy  knows  we  should 
have  a  strong  air  force,  with  all  other 
branches  of  our  defenses  the  best  In  the 
world.  The  same  little  boy  knows  this  can- 
not be  accomplished  by  the  old,  outmoded 
volunteer  system.  He  knows  we  ought  to 
have  a  universal  training  system  for  our 
youth.  It  should  be  so  set  up  that  at  a 
certain  age  every  young  man  would  receive 
college  or  other  technical  training  to  fit  him 
to  serve  as  a  nucleus  of  a  defense  force  In 
case  the  country  is  attacked.  Why  don't 
they  do  this?  Partly  because  a  lot  of  peo- 
ple with  less  mature  intelligence  than  the 
said  little  fellow  do  not  want  It  because 
they  say  It  would  be  preparing  for  war. 
something  we  do  not  want.  It  has  never 
occurred  to  these  same  people  to  consider 
the  possibility  thst  strength  could  prevent 
war  better  than  weakness.  In  world  affairs 
let  us  speak  with  the  authority  of  one  who 
Is  willing  and  able  to  back  up  Its  Just  de- 
mands. I  t>elleve  we  need  s  system  of  uni- 
versal training  for  tbe  youth.  To  avoid  war 
or  to  ahorten  the  conflict  m  case  we  should 


unfortunately  become  Involved  in  one,  Amer- 
ica must  be  strong. 

The  Gandhi  system  Is  swell  for  dreamers 
but  It  Just  doesn't  make  sense  in  a  workaday 
world.  Yes,  we  should  have  a  mighty  air 
force,  modernized  and  fully  manned  and 
with  facilities  to  keep  It  that  way,  the  world's 
best  Navy,  fully  manned  and  a  Reserve  Army 
of  technical  men  and  soldiers  who  will  not 
have  to  train  2  years  in  case  of  trouble.  It 
la  shown  that  such  a  course  will  help  avoid 
war.  Many  men  of  knowledge  of  war  are  for 
it.  Including  General  Eisenhower.  Yet  there 
are  people  who  are  doing  their  best  to  block 
the  enactment  of  the  proper  legislation  to 
make  It  possible  for  this  Nation  to  defend 
Itself  properly  and  to  continue  to  be  a  great 
morai  force  for  right  In  this  world.  I  don't 
get  It.  1  have  told  you  how  they  are  fiddling 
with  our  defenses.  There  are  many  other 
things  t>elng  treated  likewise.  What  would 
be  wrong  with  ha\ing  a  St.  Lawrence  seaway 
canal  to  connect  our  Inland  States  with  the 
sea  for  purposes  of  economical  transportation 
of  commerce  and  to  provide  a  great  store  of 
much  needed  electrical  energy  which  would 
be  generated  by  the  released  power  of  the 
waters  of  the  St.  Lawrence?  Did  someone 
aay  we  had  too  much  electricity  or  do  not 
need  this  economical  method  of  transporta- 
tion which  would  help  the  Northwest  farmers 
esp>eclally.  saving  them  money  on  transport- 
ing their  products  and  saving  everybody  on 
the  purchase  price  of  coal  and  other  vital 
necessities?  Don't  say  It  will  cost  too  much. 
Less  than  a  billion  dollars  Is  the  cost.  We 
give  that  much  money  away  with  no  rettim 
every  once  In  a  while.  That  is  no  argument. 
Even  the  little  boy  knows  that.  This  is  get- 
ting too  long,  so  I  will  have  to  reserve  the 
rest  for  some  future  issue.  There  are.  how- 
ever, many  Issues  in  line  with  the  above  I 
wish  to  speak  of  and  wiU. 


Universal  Military  Training 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 

HON.  OVERTON  BROOKS 

or  IX)IJI8IANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  April  12. 1948 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  statement  of 
Secretary  of  Defense  James  Porrestal  be- 
fore the  House  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee. April  12.1948: 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  begin  my  state- 
ment by  reading  a  portion  of  the  letter  which 
I  wrote  to  you  when  I  forwarded  the  admin- 
istration's proposal  for  legislation  covering 
universal  training  and  selective  service.  In 
that  letter  I  said: 

"On  March  17,  1948,  President  Truman  ad- 
aressed  a  Joint  session  of  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives,  and  recommended 
the  enactment  of  legislation  providing  for 
universal  training  and  the  temporary  rein- 
statement of  selective  service. 

"Attached  Is  a  drtift  of  a  bill  designed  to 
Implement  the  President's  message.  Title  I 
of  this  bill  deals  with  selective  service,  and 
title  II  deals  with  universal  training. 

"It  Is  recognized  that  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
has  already  favorably  reported  a  very  com- 
prehensive imlversal  training  bill,  H.  R.  4278. 
It  may  be,  therefore,  that  under  ihe  relevant 
circumstances  the  House  Armed  Services 
Committee  would  prefer  to  consider  only  the 
first  title  of  the  attached  bill,  since  It  has 
already  taken  favorable  action  on  a  measure 


substantially  the  same  as  the  second  title  of 
the  bill.  This  Is,  of  course,  a  matter  for 
decision  by  the  legislative  branch  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. 

"It  is  our  strong  feeling,  however,  that 
legislation  providing  for  universal  training 
and  temporary  selective  service  are  two  seg- 
ments of  the  same  picture,  since  temporary 
selective  service  Is  a  measure  which  our  na- 
tional security  requires  during  the  interim 
{>erlod  before  the  benefits  of  universal  train- 
ing are  brought  fully  into  play.  Whether 
universal  training  and  selective  service  are 
dealt  with  in  two  bills  or  In  one  Is  relatively 
immaterial — but  It  Is  very  material  that  the 
close  relationship  between  the  two  be  recog- 
nized In  appropriate  legislation." 

That  is  the  end  of  the  material  which  I 
want  to  quote  from  my  letter — but  even 
though  the  subject  of  UMT  Is  not  now  before 
this  committee.  I  want  to  emphasise  this 
consideration:  That  an  Important  item  to 
bear  in  mind,  in  coimectton  with  UMT.  Is  the 
fact  that  the  nonenactment  of  UMT  at  thla 
time  may  make  It  necessary  to  maintain  our 
regular  forces,  for  an  Indefinite  period,  at  a 
strength  which  can  be  reached  only  through 
selective  service  Contrariwise,  the  sooner 
UMT  Is  placed  in  operation,  the  sooner  will 
come  the  time  when  we  may  safely  reduce 
our  regular  forces  to  a  level  which  may  no 
longer  require  selective  service. 

This  committee  is  already  familiar  with 
the  specific  program  which  the  administra- 
tion has  recommended.  In  the  light  of  exist- 
ing world  conditions.  This  program  was  pre- 
sented to  Congress  by  the  President  on  March 
17.  It  Is  no  secret,  that  prior  to  the  Presi- 
dent's message  of  March  17,  the  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff  had  unanimously  recommended  that 
one  part  o*  this  program  should  be  the  im- 
mediate reinstatement  of  selective  service — a 
matter  to  which  your  committee  has  already 
devoted  considerable  attention. 

Briefly  st^ed,  the  program  to  vthlch  I  re- 
fer can  be  summarized  as  follows: 

We  need  a  strong  Air  Force,  capable  of 
striking  sustained  blows  far  beyond  the 
peripheral  bases  which  we  now  hold;  an  Air 
Force  capable  of  the  air  defense  of  our  home- 
land and  our  protective  bases  and  capable 
of  seeking  out  and  destroying  an  enemy  that 
might  impose  war.  Such  an  Air  Force  re- 
quires more  aircraft  and  more  manpower  than 
we  have  today  In  readiness  to  meet  the  war 
of  tomorrow.  In  order  to  speed  up  the  work 
of  providing  such  an  Air  Force,  we  have  re- 
quested the  House  Appropriations  Commit- 
te»  to  make  very  substantial  amounts  of 
money  immediately  available  for  aircraft 
procurement — and  In  this  proposal  we  have 
had  the  prompt  and  whole-hearted  coopera- 
tion of  Chairman  Taber  and  his  committee. 

We  need  a  ground  force  to  protect  our  air 
bases  from  hostile  attack,  which  It  takes 
much  more  than  airplanes  to  resist.  We 
need  a  ground  force  to  seize  and  hold  dis- 
tant bases — should  the  attack  fall  upon  us — 
In  order  to  take  the  war  to  the  enemy.  Such 
bases,  as  well  as  our  great  cities  here  at 
home  and  our  key  production  centers,  re-* 
quire  antiaircraft  protection,  which  is  pro-' 
vlded  by  the  Army.  And  a  strengthened  Air 
Force  will  require  enlargement  of  th06<( 
Army  elements  which  service  and  support 
its  operation-. 

We  need  a  Navy  capable  of  defending  the 
necessary  sea  lanes  of  the  world  from  sub- 
marine attack,  of  developing  antisubmarine 
warfeu-e,  of  insiirlng  the  sea  transportation 
of  our  manpower  and  our  logistical  supplle* 
and  equipment  to  distant  points,  and  of  as- 
sisting both  attack  and  defense  through  air- 
sea  power  and  amphibious  operations. 

In  other  words,  our  action  in  the  event 
of  any  future  enemy  assault  upon  us  will 
employ  all  members  of  the  combat  team — 
the  Army,  the  Navy,  and  the  Air  Force — a 
combat  team  made  up  of  properly  propor- 
tioned elements  from  each  service,  all  in 
readiness  to  accomplish  assigned  objectives. 
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uee  of  this  atatutarjr  function  of  the 

Chief!   at  ntmtt — and   because  of  the 

(hat  mltttary  itratsfy  Is  botk  loflesUT 

w«allT  a  Matter  for  ottr  top  mtmsrv 
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comjoneot  (which  includes  the  National 
Ouam  and  ths  Bsssrva  Corps)  we  are  now 
ssrlojsly  dsAelaat.  The  Bssarve  coanpooent 
In  U  Be  of  war  wUI  take  Ita  place  alongrtrte 
Etsfular  VoKm  In  our  defensive  and 
oSsn  live  effort. 

Tk  I  short-term  program  can  be  accom- 
plish Ml  only  through  a  salecUve  eerviee  law: 
the  1  mg-tana  program  caa  to  aooompllabad 
rlth^ut  torwJnali  cos*,  only  through  tml- 
mintary  ttalnlng. 
Tok  ths  short-tana  part  ot  tto  program,  we 
at  onoe  to  Increaae  the  presaat  actual 
strsEKth  of  the  ftegular  btabllahment  by 
S«j(o  oAears  and  Bk«».  as  foUows: 

Ths  Mwaj.  by  MO,OM.  tnax  543.000  to 


Tto  Navy,  by  gg.OOO.  from  Wljon  to 

The   Marine   Corpa.    by    HMO.   firtaa 
to  n,000; 

TIM  AIT  nvca.  by  ao.800.  from  9O4J0O 
14100. 
part  off  tba  paapaMi  urvolves  a  snppls- 
at  isjooe.OQO.ooo  m 

over  and 
have  already 


dHit  dtj.  rapraaanu 
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budget  request,  lad- 
the  ilist  Instance  alnoe 
Saaetarr  of  Defense  that 
an  opportunity  to  prvvide  for 
force  I  have  to»  de> 
in   enacting   tto  Ite- 


tloaal  Oecurlty  Act  of  1M7.  pwwtded  that 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  thall  "supervtse  and 
eooidtaate  the  preparatkta  of  the  budxet  es- 
ot  the  departraenu  aad  agendea 
the  Matloaai  MUltary  Bstabllah- 
It;  formulate  and  dstanalae  tto  budget 
eatlmatea  for  submittal  to  tto  Bvaau  at  the 
Budget."  Tto  report  at  thi 
Avutkm  Policy  Board  aallad  for  tto 
at  this  function  to  insure  mailHMHi  reiura 
for  tto  mllltary-tas  doUar.    Tto  VUOO^KK).- 

000  pangrsni  subaatttad  by  me  in  my  cspaclty 
sa  Secretary  of  Defcass  rsprsssau  tto  first 
attempt  to  give  to  tto  Oaagrssa,  la  aae  pack- 
age, the  ooordinaied  requlrcmenta  of  tto 
Matiooal  Military  Isubtlshment.  In  the  In- 

at  aauaaal  waurwf  and  with   due 

at  tto  deuus  at  this  awpplaoisntal 
have  alreadf  toaa  sutomMtad 
to  Mwilaiii  vttaoaa  to 
•utoutiad  la  iha  wmI  aaaaar.  Tto  prta- 
ttpal  turns  at  iMi  onaptsmental  budget  re- 
^tiset  are  9Tt%fiO$JMn  tar  aircraft  procttre- 
It.  reiser  oh.  aad  dsnlOfiMH  for  tto  Air 
and  naval  avtatioti;  about  f700.MWiXW 
lor  mtlttary  pert<initel  ruata,  and  the  balance 
for  Mtor  aooaatory  lums  af  proawroaMat. 
suppart.  wlBtasgnBi.  and  opwaUasi  at  tto 
tbrss  Mfvirvs 

I  have  aieady  referred  to  our  prapaaal 
itot  funds  tor  alreraft  pmrureoMMtt  be  made 
available  lOMsadlataly.  In  a  letter  whirb  I 
wrote  to  Ohalnaaa  Taaaa  on  this  stibjaet  oa 
AprU  S,  I  ssld: 

"Aa  I  menuoned  In  the  oourse  of  am  dla* 
otisslon  un  aaturday.  It  Is  my  auong  reeoai- 
msndaiiuu  tliat  funds  for  aircraft  proeure- 
OMat  to  maOa  available  immediately  le  totH 
tto  Air  faroa  aad  tto  Mavy,  in  order  ttol 
tto  proceea  of  nepotlallng  eootraru  can  to 
tofun  at  onea.  Our  eaparlsnce  during  the 
war  has  led  ms  to  tto  cuaeluiloa  that  the 
actual  negotiation  of  contracta  la  the  lureat 
witv  to  "get  the  ball  roUing" — and  la  also  the 
■urset  way  to  point  up  the  concrete  things 
ttot  need  to  to  done  In  order  to  auUte  any 
procuremeat  paograa  a  eueoeaa. 

"For  exaai|rte.  any  eonclualona  we  might 
now  make  eoneemtng  the  shortages  which 
we  might  run  Into  In  an  aircraft  procure- 
mrnt  pn^ram  of  any  glvaa  stas  would  be 
somewhat  theoretleal — bat  o>es  an  actual 
procurement  program  Is  under  way.  we  will 
rapidly  become  aware  ot  tto  exact  nature 
of  tto  dtOcultlae  wa  hava  to  face  and  can 
then  talce  the  naceaaary  stepe  to  overcome 
these  dlfBruItlca.  Moreover,  the  lead  time 
in  aircraft  pnwwsmanT  Is  sn  extremely  tm- 
portaiu  factor — aad  the  earlier  we  start,  tto 
aooner  we  will  be  able  to  obtain  delivery  of 
the  planet  which  our  national  security  re- 
quires. 

"T  alao  mentioned  to  yoa  on  Saturday  that 

1  regard  the  aircraft  procoraaaent  ptcture  aa 
pressing  psirt  of  our  procuremant 
froaa  tto  standpoint  of   the  need 

for  an  early  atart.  My  apeclflc  recommen- 
dation, you  will  recall,  waa  that  yotir  com- 
mittee provlda.  bofth  m  to  tto  gl.i80X»0.oeO 
for  aircraft  proeurament  and  rsssarch  In- 
cluded in  tto  1M0  budget  aad  ss  to  the 
tT75.000.000  for  the  alreraft  program  In  the 
aupplemental  request,  that  theee  moneya 
atoll  be  available  not  only  during  flacal  1949. 
but  also  that  thesa  moneys  shall  to  svall- 
able  Immediately  for  tto  negotiation  of  con- 
tracta. 

"Tto  total  amount  of  aircraft  proeuronMnt 
and  research  monsy  which  I  mentioned  on 
Saturday — that  la.  the  total  of  tto  amounta 
Included  in  the  regular  budget  and  in  the 
supplemental  requeet — will.  In  my  opinion, 
form  a  bas^from  which  we  can  move  to  even 
greater  alrcrmft  procurement  should  drcum- 
stancea  wwrrant  It  Is  a  base  of  fairly  lub- 
stanttal  slae— gajSS.OOO.OOO  tn  all.  There 
are  ottor  aaatpoaaote  at  am  raqulraments 
which  ara  toAy  aaadsd.  bat  ths  aircraft  pro- 
gram toaatoa  so  many  and  so  varied  parts  of 
our  prodwctinu  capabliniss  ttot  I  think  It 


alaa  to  give  it  the  htarheet  pilotlty.  SIzty 
daya  saved  st  this  juncture  may  give  tia  un 
advantage  of  many  months  In  the  accelera- 
tion of  the  whole  aircraft  program." 

I  ahall  refer  to  tto  subject  of  selectlre 
esrrloe  rather  briefly,  alnce  you  will  heir 
later  on  from  other  wltnceaes  who  will  speiik 
tn  datatt  on  ttals  sab)ect. 

If  selective  service  were  to  to  made  a>- 
pUcable  to  the  male  age  group  from  19  to 
30  years  at  skc.  Insluatve.  as  we  have  pr>> 
poaed.  I  am  advlaed  that  there  would  to  a 
thU  group  a  total  of  8,000.000  male  noii- 
veterans.  After  making  allowance  for  thois 
unOt  for  military  aervlce  aad  (or  those  en- 
titled to  exemption  asS  Mtanant.  tha^ 
would  remaiB  aSout  IJMAW.  Prom  this  a|» 
group  wih  oasM  tto  Mtfe  of  tba  aaUflMttd 
aoOMO  vuluntary  eniietmenta  MrtSf  ttiO 
fiscal  year  1949  as  wvlt  as  all  of  tlM  ndM'9 
men  who  It  Is  eetmtatad  Btiat  to  provld4d 
by  selective  service 

With  yuwr  fttmtmlfm.  I  iball  sot  go  Into 
tto  specific  provtsloM  of  ths  UMT-selso 
tlvs  aarnos  bill  which  I  transmlttad  to  yo<i, 
nor  iHall  I  go  tato  ths  spsrifie  pfovialoio 
of  the  ••lecttve  ssrvtag  bill  which  yow  00«.« 
BUttaa  is  currently  aoMMarinf.  laoMopai- 
ticttlar  told,  thst  of  iotidrs  and  Sontlsti. 
I  tovs  asked  tto  Stirgeons  Omeral  of  iht 
thrss  ssrvlcss  to  prepars  a  coordinated  rs<- 
utnsMMlatlon.  snd  this  yoaMmaendstion  w<ii 
to  BUbmlttad  to  your  oosMriMao  in  ths  lit- 
Birdlste  future 

The  long-term  part  of  our  program  des'i 
with  tto  liiaugursiloa  of  universal  military 
tralnlac.  sstabiubsd  uadar  a  civilian  eotr- 
mlloa  aad  vMbjeet  to  parlods  rsvsw  by  ttt 
ConstiM  Tto  budfal  for  tto  fiscal  year 
IMS,  already  aubnlttad  to  you.  makss  prr»« 
vision  fur  an  appropriation  of  gaOOX)00,OCJ. 
and  an  expenditure  of  MO0.0C0  0OO.  for  U»s 
initial  steps  which  universal  military  traUi- 
ing  will  raqttlra. 

■van  ThnmH  ttUa  ooaualttaa  has  already 
favorably  rtportad  a  UMT  bill,  and  evin 
though  this  nutter  Is  not  presently  under 
eonsldaration  by  you.  1  ttould  llks  to  advert 
brlsly  to  tto  UMT  program. 

Many  people  tove  erroneously  deacrlb>>d 
the  UMT  program  aa  a  proposal  whiih 
would  involve  expenditures  of  M.OOO.OOO.CX 
a  year.  Similarly,  It  baa  be«n  mid  that  're 
rannot  afford  an  annual  expenditure  of  f-l.- 
000,000.000  for  UMT.  when  at  the  aarae 
time  we  are  planning  to  spend  many  billions 
additional  for  the  Army,  the  Navy,  and  tas 
Air  Poroe. 

What  are  the  (ads?  As  I  vUw  the  mattar, 
tto  facta  are  these: 

1.  If  CMT  ahould  to  fully  Implemenu-d. 
It  ojay  Involve  total  recurring  coets — by 
1952 — of  approximately  $1,700,000,000  a  ysir. 

2.  In  addition,  tto  civilian  components — 
tto  National  Guard,  tto  Air  National  Gua:'d. 
tto  Naval  Rescrvs.  and  so  on— may  involve — 
alao  by  1SS3.  and  wtother  or  not  UMT  la 
enacted — annual  coats  approximating  gl.0O),- 
000.000.  Including,  It  should  to  noted,  mere 
than  9000,000.000  for  aircraft  procurement 

3  Obviously,  tto  ooat  of  the  civilian  ooin- 
pouenta  la  not  a  coat  at  UMT.  but  aome  pto- 
ple  aucctimb  to  the  understandable  tempta- 
tion to  add  together  flgurea  that  bear  no 
logical  relation  to  oim  another.  They,  thei-s- 
fore.  add  the  flgurea  in  (1)  and  (3)  atovc — 
then  throw  In  an  additional  amount  for  In- 
vestment In  capital  equipment— itod  arrve 
at  a  total  In  tto  neighborhood  cl  94.00  J.- 
000.000. 

To  this  I  would  add  only  one  further  can- 
ment :  The  same  school  of  thought,  aa  I  hi.ve 
already  noted,  has  added  a  corollary  to  tto 
four-bllllon  figure— tto  corollary  being  tltat 
by  the  peak  year  of  1952  we  srUl  also  to 
spending  tremendously  inoraaaad  aasowita 
for  ground-fores  equlpmsat,  (Or  atrersft 
procurement,  for  ships,  and  for  a  host  of 
other  Items.  Ths  fallacy  her-  -or  ao  it  secma 
to  me — Is  that  we  will  not  to  apending  theee 
Increased  amotuts  on  the  Regular  Ksubllih- 
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t.  If  In  the  meantime  we  have  provided 
lives  with  trained  and  usable  Reserve 
forces. 

In  other  words,  here,  again,  there  Is  a 
temptation  to  add  the  unaddable — and  I 
would  say  that  if  we  lay  our  plana  well  now 
we  will  begin  Immediately  to  strengthen  our 
Reserve  forces,  and  wUl  thereby  make  It  poe- 
alble  to  avoid  the  prohibitive  costs  of  the 
Fegvilar  EstablUhment  which  many  envision 
for  the  future. 

Before  taking  that  little  excursion  Into  the 
reslm  of  figures  snd  phUosopby.  I  hsd  out- 
lined briefly  the  program  which  I  am  here  to 
discuss.  You  will  hear  tomorrow  and  ths 
day  sfter  froat  Oaoaral  Bradley.  Admiral 
Dsnield.  and  General  Bpaats,  each  of  whom 
will  dlscuas  this  program  ss  It  relstee  to  his 
service. 

Perhaps  before  going  Into  thto  progrsm  In 
any  gresUr  detsll  It  would  to  well  to  trscs 
tto  dsvelopmsnts  which  hsvs  Isd  ths  Prssl- 
dent  to  rsoommend  to  the  Congreee  thst  this 
program  to  undertaken, 

■y  and  large  thess  deviilopmenU  srs  as 
naw  as  this  morning's  newspaper— and  ss 
old  ss  OenghiB  Khsn.  Thsy  ars  the  now 
familiar  pattern  of  aggrsaslon  and  oonqusst. 
They  are  developmsnU  whlrh  are  as  wsU 
known  to  you  aa  they  are  U)  me,  so  I  shall 
to  brlef'ln  my  drscrlptlon  of  them. 

First,  however,  let  ms  ssy  thst  1  sbhor 
war,  as  do  all  Amerleans,  Beoauee  of  that 
abhorrance.  what  I  have  proposed  bars  to- 
dsy  U  a  spaotfle  progrsm  which  U  solsly  ds- 
•Ifnad  to  aeblavs  ons  grsst  objsctivs— to 
avert  wsr.  wtothsr  it  to  open  or  covert,  m 
these  times  snd  In  tto  tlntss  which  Us  atoad 
(or  us  and  ths  frss  peoples  of  ths  world. 

Our  Nation  U  dseply  commlt'^d  to  tto 
oaiMa  of  pesos.  It  is  equslly  commlttsd  to 
tto  cause  of  freedom.  It  hss  always  tisad 
lU  Influencs  to  mslntsln  peace,  but  It  hss 
also  by  lu  sctloru  mads  It  clsar  that  It  would 
not  psrmlt  ths  deetruction  of  freedom. 
Twice  In  ons  lifetime  we  hsve  had  to  enter 
ths  flsld  of  bsttls  to  prevent  a  conqueror 
from  realizing  bis  ambition  of  total  world 
power. 

The  situation  in  the  world  today  flnds 
deadly  analogies  in  the  past.  At  the  root  of 
each  analogy  lies  despotic  power,  uncurbed 
by  firm  oppoaltlon  until  too  late  to  prevent 
the  tragedy  of  war. 

In  1914,  It  was  a  despot's  contempt  for  a 
"scrap  of  paper"   and   the  German   rushed 
through  Belgium  that  served  as  prelude  to  4 
(years  of  war  In  Europe. 

Twenty-five  years  later  another  tyrant  was 
on  the  move.  First.  Hitler  preyed  upon  the 
weak:  the  Austrian  Anschluss  in  the  winter 
of  1938:  the  rape  of  the  Sudetenland  in 
the  following  August;  then  the  swallowing 
up  of  all  of  Czechoslovakia.  Finding  him- 
self unchecked,  except  by  the  efforts  of  ap- 
peasement at  Munich.  Hitler  grew  convinced 
that  the  western  democracies  were  without 
courage  and  without  the  will  to  remain 
free.  On  August  22.  1939,  he  told  his  com- 
manders In  chief:  "We  have  nothing  to  lose; 
we  can  only  gain.  •  •  •  Our  enemies 
have  men  who  are  below  average.  •  •  • 
No  personalities,  no  men  of  action.  •  •  • 
Otir  enemies  are  little  worms.  •  •  •  I 
saw  them  In  Munich."  Nine  days  later  the 
Nazis  marched  In  open  war  against  Poland. 
There  la  a  deadly  parallel  between  those 
events  and  the  successive  toppling  of  na- 
tional governments  In  Europe  during  the 
last  3  years — first  Poland,  then  Rumania, 
Hungary.  Bulgaria,  and  Czechoslovakia — al- 
though the  same  parallel  does  not  necessar- 
ily ex«t  between  the  human  patterns  behind 
these  parallel  events.  Within  less  than  a 
week  luly  will  have  to  make  Its  choice — a 
choice  In  which  the  people  of  that  country, 
with  whom  so  many  of  our  own  cltlzeni  have 
ties  of  blood,  will  be  harassed  and  threatened, 
cajoled  and  coerced,  in  an  attempt  to  make 
them  accept  a  system  for  which  they  have 
no  stomach. 


This  record  shows  that  despotism,  what- 
ever Its  form,  has  a  remorseless  compulsion 
to  aggression.  The  shape  of  such  aggression 
and  the  causes  which  lead  to  It  may  vary. 
Tlie  Kaiser  embarked  on  overt  war  because 
he  waa  confident  thereby  to  achieve  victory. 
Muaaollnl  first  marched  on  Rome  to  "free" 
Italy  In  the  role  of  a  leader  of  the  masses. 
Hitler  entered  the  Sudetenland  ostensibly 
to  lift  the  yoto  of  oppression  from  "free  Ger- 
mans." Today,  another  power,  wearing  the 
false  maak  of  freedom  plus  economic  plenty 
for  the  people  seeks-to  spin  lu  web  over  all 
western  Europe. 

The  whole  aim  and  effort  of  the  United 
States  IS  to  sttsln  tto  objective  of  paace,  to 
prevent  differences  betwaen  nations  develop* 
Ing  into  armad  conflict,  until  the  United  Ns* 
tions  hss  galaad  ths  nuiturlty  and  toth  ths 
moral  and  physlcsl  fores  with  wblcb  to  desi 
with  any  intsmational  act  of  aggraaaion.  In 
tto  meantime,  It  must  to  made  clssr  and 
manlfsst  to  tto  world  ttot  any  nstion  which 
trlss  to  copy  ths  pattarn  of  sctlun  which 
through  Hitler  brotight  so  much  disaster  on 
mankind,  must,  llto  Hitler  snd  Oarmany, 
facs  ths  determination  snd  will  of  ths  United 
SUtes. 

The  progrsm  which  ws  advenes  todsy  Is 
not  In  contradiction  of  ths  Unltsd  Nations, 
of  whMli  «•  ara  a  SMmbar.  To  ths  contrary, 
ths  gtrangth  wbleti  ws  sdvocste  for  the 
United  Sthtss  Is  a  minimum  ner«>salty  If  we 
ara  to  discharge  our  rssponsibtlUy  In  ths 
family  of  peoples  who  daaire  paaea.  Ws  wish 
to  maks  It  inssoapably  olaar  that  tto  policy 
of  tto  Unltsd  SUtss  U  backsd  by  alsrt  and 
resolute  and  ready  power, 

Becauss  of  lu  trsditlons  and  ths  nature 
of  lu  govammant,  it  U  always  dUBcult  for  a 
dsmoeraey  to  maks  clsar  to  a  dictator  that  at 
Boms  point  in  his  sggrssslon  to  must  face  ths 
firm  resUtanes  of  free  nations.  Pour  times 
ths  democratic  nations  waited  too  long  to 
preeerve  the  pesce.  Had  the  Kaiser  known 
thst  Brltsln  would  tsks  the  Invasion  of  Bsl- 
glum  as  a  caus«  of  war  between  herself  and 
Germany;  had  the  arrogance  of  Mussolini  In 
Invading  Ethiopia  been  met  with  other  than 
ineffective  sanctions;  had  the  Japanese  entry 
Into  Manchuria  been  countered  In  1931  with 
strong  determination  by  the  United  Slatei 
and  Great  Britain;  had  Hitler's  first  tenta- 
tive steps  In  the  Saar  and  in  the  Ruhr  been 
firmly  opposed — can  there  be  doubt  of  the 
effect  upon  the  rising  tempo  of  their  bold- 
ness? 

But  In  no  case  was  the  aggressor  met  with 
unequivocal,  clear  determination.  The  suc- 
cess of  each  aggressive  step,  uncurbed,  en- 
couraged the  aggressor  to  wider  and  bolder 
methods  until  finally  the  unprepared  democ- 
racies faced  the  overt  onrush  of  tyrannical 
power  at  a  time  not  of  their  choosing  and 
most  disadvantageous  to  them. 

Today  another  great  and  despotic  powt-r 
threatens  to  extinguish  freedom  in  Europe. 
You  are  only  too  well  aware  of  its  subtle 
agencies  for  political  action  In  free  countries, 
of  Its  methods  of  subversion  and  Uiaitra- 
tlon— backed  by  armed  strength  In  Instant 
and  obvious  readiness — which  subjugated 
Hungary  and  Czechoslovakia  and  which  are 
now  causing  grave  concern  among  the.  Scan- 
dinavian peoples. 

But.  despite  this,  the  odds  are  not  yet  on 
Russia  or  war.  The  odds  are  still  on  the 
United  States  and  peace.  And  If  the  United 
states  acu  at  once  and  with  firm  and  reso- 
Ihte  purpose,  the  odds  will  continue  to  rest 
on  the  United  States  and  peace  through  the 
years  ahead. 

On  the  one  side  of  the  ledger,  you  have  the 
great  land  mass  of  the  Soviet  and  her  pup- 
pet states.  The  U.  S.  S.  R.  alone  covers  ap- 
proximately one-sixth  of  the  earth's  land 
surface.  Since  1939  the  Soviets  have  acquired 
along  their  western  border  a  solid  belt  of 
territory  and  satellite  states,  extending  from 
Finland  to  the  Black  Sea  and  comprising  ap- 
proximately 500.000  square  mUes. 


On  the  same  side  of  the  ledger  Is  Russia's 
large  population  and  her  military  foroea 
under  arms  today— the  largest  numerically 
in  the  world. 

But  on  the  other  side  of  the  ledger  are 
assets  and  potentialities,  which  if  promptly 
develoj)ed  Into  readiness,  will  ttun  the  scale 
from  a  possibility  of  future  war  to  a  rational 
expectation  of  future  peace.  Let  me  speak 
of  these  assets  In  detail. 

1.  The  heart  of  Europe  Is  not  dying  or 
d(iad.  There  are  250,000,000  people  In  her 
free  countries,  snd  In  those  people  persuu 
a  deep  tollef  In  free  government  and  free 
Instltutlorw  as  a  strong  and  vigorous  splrltusl 
force.  Today  theee  millions  live  under  a 
gnawing  fear.  Our  flnandal  aid,  however 
rapidly  suppltad  through  XRP.  will  not  to 
enough  alona  to  encourage  them  to  work 
Utward  rehablliutlon  and  resist  subversion. 
For  an  sffsetivs  racorary  of  their  Inda- 
pendanoa,  thay  aaad  ons  thing  mors.  Thay 
must  tors  aaauranca  of  Amartea's  rasotuta 
will  to  utillia  her  rnormotia  energy  snd 
rsaoureaa,  tor  Incompsrabls  skllli,  and  her 
UBOonquaraMa  manpowar  In  order  to  pre- 
■arva  ins  paaea, 

The  disease  of  deapair  Is  oonUglous,  but 
thars  Is  a  graatar  oontaglon  In  hope.  Ttore 
ara  mllllOM  of  man  In  ttoaa  eountries— just 
as  there  ara  also  tn  those  ooHntrlas  now 
subjugated  to  communlim-'Wlie  Misvs  as 
wa  tollevs,  feel  as  ws  fsel.  would  aitna 
thamselvas  with  us  in  prsferenoe  to  anotto^— 
provided  that  they  were  free  to  mato  a  raat 
choice.  They  look  m  our  direction.  Thsy 
ara  potential  alllas,  not  by  vlrtw  of  any 
prsssurs  imposed  upon  them  but  by  raason 
of  Identity  of  thought  and  spirit.  As  a 
strictly  mllltsry  matter,  we  csnnot  anura 
to  sit  by  while  these  oountrtes  fall,  ons  by 
ons,  Into  the  Sqvlet  orbit,  until  we  are  left 
virtually  alone  and  isolated  In  a  CommunUt 
world. 

2.  Two  wars  havs  esUblUhsd  toyond  a 
doubt  that,  wholly  spart  from  the  cspablllty 
In  battls  of  our  fighting  men,  the  Industrial 
and  scientific  accomplishments  of  the  United 
States  are  preeminent.  At  the  peak  year 
of  wartime  appropriations  (1944),  th^  gross 
national  product  of  the  United  Sutes  ex- 
ceeded $210,000,000,000;  In  the  year  1949.  It 
Is  anticipated  to  exceed  243  billion.  Our 
resources,  such  as  coal,  steel,  wheat,  cotton, 
and  so  on;  our  ability  to  produce  and  fabri- 
cate in  mass  quantities,  because  of  the 
capacity  of  our  managements  and  the  high 
skills  of  America's  laboring  men  and  women;  ' 
the  Inventive  genius  of  our  scientists;  our 
vast  transportation  system — all  of  these, 
taken  together,  make  up  a  potential  that 
overshadows  the  capabilities  of  the  Com- 
munist regime. 

The  Soviets  suffered  In  World  War  n  a 
terrible  destruction  of  facilities  of  every  kind. 
To  supply  these  deficiencies,  they  have  pil- 
laged the  Industrial  resources  of  the  lands 
where  their  armies  have  penetrated:  very 
recently,  they  have  acquired  the  Skoda  works 
and  the  modern  Industrial  ability  of  Czecho- 
slovakia. And  beyond  the  horizon  lies  the 
coal  of  the  Ruhr  and  the  iron  of  Sweden. 

3.  The  United  SUtes  possesses  the  knowl- 
edge and  the  capacity  to  make  the  atom 
bomb,  and  as  yet  the  SovleU  do  not.  The 
mere  possession  of  this  undoubted  asset 
would  not  necessarily  turn  the  scale  of  war. 
If  war  should  come.  But  Its  possession  has 
undoubted  power  to  dissuade  from  aggression 
any  nation  that  tolleves  we  have  sufficient 
military  strength  to  put  ttot  weiflWn  to 
effective  use. 

In  connection  with  this  particular  asset, 
it  is  a  fact  known  to  all  that  we  have  tried, 
through  proposed  International  agreement, 
to  deny  ourselves  the  use  of  this  weapon — 
but  it  is  also  a  fact  known  to  all  that  our 
efforts  to  reach  International  agreement  In 
the  atomic  firtd  have  been  unsuccessful  to- 
cause  of  the  Russian  refusal  to  cooperate. 

I  do  not  recige  the  comparison  of  these 
assets  to  lull  America  Into  confidence,  but 
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to  «i  fet  Anwrlca  to  tb«  nrgant  nemBlty  at 
r«al&  lac  upon  the  pot«nciaUttM  wbicti  ars 
htn  p&tan  tt  may  b«  too  lat*  to  Im  affvcttv*. 
today  la  that  w  ahaU 
po>itlal  thruugb  tn- 
Tb«  ahapa  of  rutura 
ma  «ouM  ba  avlft  bayood  all  ezpa- 
t&  othar  wan.  tbm  ««a  ttiaa  to 
faady.  Today,  tba  aaka-raMty  ttaaa 
only  bafora  tha  ■Miiaaiii  acta. 

wbat   wa   wUl   put   In   Jaopartfy 
thfm|gh  •  ciontlnqlnc  faUura  to  placa  our- 
In  raady  atiaactb.    Wa  oaada  a  trcmcQ- 
tUart  and  iraat  aacztfloaa  to  win  tba 
a  vlUeh  Um  *t«>»*"t  toppad  two  and 
a  bal  r  yaan  ass.    Wa  noat  not  run  tbe  riaJc 
of  mtim  tiMt  gra«t  tavaatuMut  In  Ubarty 
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la  cquAlly  daar  to  ma  tbat  If  wa  do  not 

wa  ahall   riak  a  war  undar  drcum* 

wblcb  may  ba  dlaaatroua  for  ua  and 

r  fnanrta  tbrotisbout  tba  world. 

tMa  la  BO  awinaal  at  daapair.    Tbara 

wbifib  call   (or 
la  no  altghtaat  tntaot 
M  at  mUMartae  our 
or  provoka  a  oanSlci.    I  mawly  aay  to 
Btlaman  tbat  If  tba  United  ftutaa  la 
aa  alart  and  aatuta  and  Inulllcant  In 
aa  tba  U  w«ll>lnt«ntlooad.  tba  oddi  for 
arlU  aootlnua  to  raat  wttb  oa. 
o<  World  War  II  waa  tba 

of    HltWr    aa    to   tba   raBl 

•ad  tha  will  to  flsbt  of  tba  fraa, 

_     _  _  lAdaot.  trtm 

teUL  that  tha  Onitad  8ut«a 

and  would  ramaln  waak.    Deapotle 

taacta  raadUy  upon  wbat  It  wtabaa  to 

ataUlarly.    It   aaama    olaar    tbat    tba 

Oakm  today  mlaapprabanda  wbat  I 

to  ha  tha  daMrartaaMoa  o<  tba  Uoitad 

:a  tbat  datarmlnatloo 
at  a  traa  paopia  baa 
known  tta  tntan- 
at  AMuericm — In 
■wUl  know  In  full 
and  radloa  tha  datalla 
diacuaalon  bara  tcday     Tbair  rtgbt  to 
knowlc<t|a  ta  tba  -badroek   at  Ubarty. 
»  oaa  In  tbta  world.  outaMa  a  small 
ta  tha  Krvmlln.  can  aay  wbat  la  tba 
at  tba  Sovlat  rulara.     Wa  In 
only  of   tba   facts  wblcb 
ba  martoukwl :  tha  thraat  at  ooounu- 
tai  waatara  lurapa  and  tha  taiharant 
niaa  at  Ooaamunlat  foroa  to  tncraaaa 
threat, 
procram  I  bav«  sueseated  to  you  U 
lactor  In  our  comprebenalva  pro- 
of aMIoaal  aacunty.     Other  factors — In 
tba   matters    to   wblcb    I    bava 
today— Inchxla   a  central 

^ ,.    Intanalva  reaaareb  and 

la  actantthe  and  ta^ndocleal 
under  tba  ■aaaareb 
.  of  which  Dr.  Tan- 
la  chairman;  and  uaduatrtel  mo- 
tha   Munitloaa  Board,  at 
Is   chairman. 
alamanta  are  now 
and  funcUonlnc.    LaC  ma 
■D  «r  the  factora  ara  iiaaattsl  and 
fully  wtthoQt  tha  othara. 
not  dlaeoaa  thaaa  othar  factora  In 
ahall  I  add  any  graatar  lancth  to 
aaay  already  ba  an  oasrl^n  atataokant. 

I  to  yoa  that 
ioia  for  action  is  now,  for  by  acting 
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promptly,  and  firmly,  and  dedafraly,  wa  can 
matntatn  paaca  In  tbc  world. 

Mr.  Cbalrman,  tbat  condudca  my  pre< 
pared  statement.  I  shoald  Ilka  to  flie.  for 
the  record,  coplaa  of  the  stateracnta  wblcb 
Becretartaa  Boyall.  OalUvaa.  and  ByaUmnai 
d«UTcrad  bafora  tha  SHMta  Aiiasd  awleaa 
Coaatfttaa  on  March  SS.  Tha  four  of  oa 
will  ba  glad  to  attampt  to  aaswar  any  quea- 
tlona  you  may  wlab  to  addraaa  to  us. 


iUil  Warkers'  Retveaeat  SkaaM  B« 
lacrcaicd 
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Monday.  AprU  12.  t9U 

Mr.  ENGLE  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  railroad  brotherhoods  have  for 
many  years  led  the  way  In  progressive 
labor  legislation.  Because  the  railroad 
workers  have  had  some  of  the  most  bene- 
fU:lai  and  forward-looklnt;  labor  legis- 
lation they  have  become  the  most  stable 
element  of  labor  in  the  country.  Many 
of  us  have  wished  that  other  labor  or- 
ganizatioos  were  as  rea.sonable  In  their 
attitudes,  and  as  sensible  in  their  de- 
mands, aa  on  the  whole  the  railroad 
brotherhoods  have  been. 

It  is  to  be  aqneled.  therefore,  that  It 
is  in  this  realm  of  labor  that  we  ftnd  the 
next  and  most  profressive  move  for  the 
laboring  man.  That  is  a  step  toward 
some  hMurance  of  security  In  old  age 
when  the  laborer  can  no  longer  work  at 
hi.i  trade.  The  moat  an.stabiIlzlnR  factor 
in  labor  anjrwhere  ia  the  Insecurity  of 
unemployment,  sickness,  and  old  age. 
Modest  steps  have  been  taken  in  the  field 
of  raifway  labor  toward  assuring  an  end 
of  these  evils.  When  they  are  coped 
with  on  an  adequate  and  economic  basis 
for  not  only  railroad  labor  but  all  labor, 
we  pull  the  props  from  under  Communist 
propagandists  who  try  to  play  upon  the 
insecnrity  of  labor  on  the  railroads  and 
generally  in  the  face  of  unemployment, 
illness,  and  oM  hge. 

In  meeting  this  problem  with  railway 
labor,  we  have  adopted  legislation  pro- 
viding for  unemployment  and  sickness 
insurance,  and  pro\ided  also  for  a  mod- 
est retirement  jystem  for  railroad  work- 
ers. That  legislation  has  provided  ele- 
ments of  security  as  they  go  about  their 
jobs  and  face  Lhe  future.  It  is  a  step  in 
the  right  direction. 

However,  these  program.^  are  pitifully 
inadequate.  I  refer  particxilarly  to  the 
provision  made  for  old-age  retirement 
Under  the  present  law  and  under  pres- 
ent economic  conditioiis.  a  railroad  man 
cannot  retire.  The  average  annuity  un- 
der the  Railroad  Retirement  Act  is  only 
about  $70  a  month.  For  many  thou- 
sands It  \s  $50  or  lest.  Tba  hOBOlty 
formula  on  which  these  paymaaCa  was 
based  waa  established  in  1937.  We  are 
all  aware  of  the  treoMndoua  Increase  in 
IlvlDg  costs  which  baa  takan  plaee  since 
tlMB.  li  is  perfectly  apparent  that  a 
raOroad  employee  approaching  retire- 
ment age  faces  a  serious  dilemma.  Even 
If  he  owns  his  own  home  and  has  sub- 


stantial savings,  he  would  be  reluctant  to 
retire  from  his  employment  and  face  the 
hasards  of  retirement  on  such  a  small 
pensk»  and  coosUntly  decreasing  sav- 
ings and  perhaps  the  ill  health  which  so 
often  comes  with  advanced  years.  For 
all  iMractlcal  purposes  this  retirement 
annuity  can  hardly  be  considered  as 
helping  at  all.  In  the  face  of  dire  neces- 
sity it  would  be  some  help — but  nothing 
more. 

Otir  dl.stinRulshed  colleague,  Mr. 
Caosasa,  who  has  championed  so  much 
of  the  railway  labor  legislation,  has  re- 
cently introduced  a  bill  (H.  R.  5933) 
which  will  tend  to  give  some  relief.  The 
bill  in  effect  provides  that  the  annuity 
payments  for  retired  railroad  workers 
shall  be  Increased  from  20  to  25  percent, 
the  higher  percentage  Increases  going  to 
the  lower-income  Rroups.  It  is  admitted 
of  course  that  this  will  not  cover  in- 
creased costs  of  living  any  more  than  It 
would  provide  a  complete  retirement  in- 
come even  If  prices  had  not  increased. 
However,  it  will  help. 

And  this  Is  the  Important  thing — It 
can  be  done  without  increasing  the 
amount  of  money  now  required  to  be 
paid  either  by  the  railroads  or  the  em- 
ployees. The  retlrenen  fund  ia  In  such 
a  ooodition  that  no  increased  tax  is  nec- 
essary aiMi  the  annuity  payment  can  be 
Increased  la  this  amount.  The  amount 
has  been  arrived  at  by  very  careful  acttr- 
arial  and  research  work.  It  will  grant 
the  sorely  needed  relief  to  retired  rail- 
roaders. It  will  avoid  any  Increase  In 
r element  taxes  on  either  employer  or 
employee.  And  it  will  keep  the  retire- 
ment fund  in  such  a  sound  financial  con- 
dition that  the  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  railroaders  itlll  in  service  need  have 
no  fear  that  the  retirement  fund  will  be 
dissipated  by  the  time  they  are  ready  to 
retire. 

This  legislation  has  my  most  vigorous 
support  and  I  hope  will  t>e  taken  up  for 
early  enactment  becaust-  it  is  not  only 
the  proper  and  humanitarian  thing  to 
do.  but  it  Is  practical  considering  the 
economic  problems. 


The  Flint  Qass  Workers  SUtc  PotHioD 
Witk     Regard     to     Reciprocal    Trade 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  FRANCIS  J.  LOVE 

or  WTflT   VOMUKIA 

IN  THK  HOUSI  OF  REPRESENT ATIV18 

Jf  ondav.  AprU  12. 194t 

Mr.  LOVE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rxcoro.  I 
include  the  following  address  delivered 
at  a  meeting  of  the  West  Virginia  Glass 
Workers'  Protective  League  on  Tarlfl  and 
Trade  Agreements  at  Morgantown.  W. 
Va.,  March  20.  1948.  by  Hon.  Harry  H. 
Cook,  international  president  of  the 
American  Flint  Glass  Workers'  Union 
of  North  America: 

Mr.  Chairman,  friends  and  fellow  workars 
of  tbe  American  handmade  glaaswara  Indua- 
try.  the  time  has  come  «hrn  we  most  pauaa 
to  take  stock  of  our  poaiuon  in  tbe  field  of 
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foreign  competition.  This  position  Is  quite 
different  from  what  It  waa  before  the  war. 
Several  developments  that  may  be  far- 
reaching  have  taken  place  while  we  were 
concerned  with  the  war  and  lt«  aftermath. 
It  Is  time  that  we  look  at  these  developments 
and  appraUe  them.  We  will  find  In  them 
some  very  dl"=quletlng  factors  and  we  shcu'.d 
determine  what  wc  can  do  about  them.  So 
much  has  happened  durlnt;  the  past  few 
years  that  some  of  the  trends  have  gone  un- 
noticed; and  these  trends  are  of  great  Im- 
portance tc  us  One  reason  why  they  have 
not  attracted  Uie  attention  that  they  should 
have  received  U  that  In  th*  field  of  Inter- 
national trade,  we  have  operated  on  a 
hlghlv  sheltered  side  of  the  world.  On  this 
leeward  side  we  have  enjoyed  prosperity 
and  as  a  result  have  not  been  as  alert  as 
we  otherwise  would  have  been. 

Because  of  conditions  brought  about  by 
the  war.  the  United  States  In  1947  exported 
twice  ns  much  as  she  Imported  This  con- 
dition may  be  expected  to  continue  In  lesser 
degree  for  some  time  to  come.  The  destruc- 
tion overseas  crippled  many  of  the  manu- 
facturing Indiatrles  In  Important  Industrial 
nations  while  In  this  country  we  have  been 
operating  at  levels  that  have  surpassed  all 
previous   peacetime  operations. 

Howe\er.  reconstruction  has  been  under 
way  m  the  war-torn  countries  and  some  of 
them  are  approaching  prewar  production 
and  in  some  segments  have  exceeded  this 
level.  This  Is  all  to  the  good  and  no  one 
who  Is  interested  In  the  restoration  of  peace 
and  normal  conditions  refrrets  this  progress 
In  fact,  we  sll  wUh  that  It  might  hsve  gone 
further. 

The  United  States  has  supplied  not  only 
money  and  food  but  machinery  and  equip- 
ment to  help  in  the  reconstruction  and  re- 
habilitation: and  It  Is  certain  that  wa  will 
do  more  yet.  The  purpose  of  tha  Marshall 
plan  Is  to  help  some  10  European  nations  and 
possibly  some  others  back  on  their  fast  by 
supplying  food  and  clothing  as  well  aa  addi- 
tional raw  materials  and  equipment.  One 
purpoaa  Is  to  prevtnt  tha  further  spread  of 
communUm;  the  othar,  to  raatore  normal  pre- 
war condlilons. 

We  huve  no  quarrel  with  these  alms:  but 
It  would  be  short-sighted  11  we  should  faU  to 
see  that  In  carrying  out  o\jr  purposes  we 
will,  unless  greater  care  Is  exercUed,  create 
troubles  for  ourselves  In  the  future.  Unless 
we  watch  the  trends  carefully  and  prepare  to 
protect  ourselves  as  the  need  may  arise,  we 
wUl  find  a  growing  foreign  competition  for 
our  own  markets  within  tbe  United  State* 
Itself 

Few  people  will  deny  the  wisdom  of  help- 
ing the  war-devastated  countries.  On  the 
other  hand,  this  help  does  not  and  should 
not  call  for  the  creation  of  future  advan- 
tages in  behalf  of  those  countries  without 
providing  means  of  defending  ourselves 
against  some  of  the  effect  that  the  very  suc- 
cess of  our  help  will  bring  about.  Unless  we 
lay  tho  groundwork  more  carefully  we  may 
become  the  victims  of  our  helpfulness.  This 
Is  not  a  necessary  result  but  It  does  require 
that  we  do  not  go  forward  blindly,  under  the 
delusion  that  present  conditions  that  are 
favorable  to  the  United  States  will  continue 
Indeflnltely.  We  can  render  the  necessary 
help  without  surrendering  the  nectaaary 
measures  of  defense  to  protect  ourselves 
when  conditions  change,  as  they  wUl  If  our 
help  is  successful. 

Judged  by  some  of  our  actions  of  the  past 
few  years,  there  Is  distinct  danger  that  we 
win  not  exercise  the  necessary  care.  The 
United  States,  through  the  State  Department, 
acting  on  the  leeward  side  of  the  storm,  has 
already  taken  steps  that  make  it  clear  tbat 
wa  are  forgetting  the  past  or  misreading  Its 
laaaons,  and  as  a  result  are  not  looking  far 
fivfwub  Into  tha  future.  Either  tbat  or  our 
foraalgbt  is  badly  clouded. 

One  example  lies  In  the  negotiation  of  a 
large  number  of  trade  agreemenu  at  one  time 


m  Geneva  during  1947.  Before  that  time  we 
had  already  made  Individual  agreements  with 
some  25  countries.  At  Geneva  we  signed 
some  18  agreements  at  one  sweep,  some  of 
them  with" countries  with  which  we  had  al- 
ready had  agreements.  We  cut  our  duties  on 
nearly  one-hall  of  all  the  articles  on  which 
we  collect  duties  and  these  cuts  ran  from  25 
to  50  percent  of  the  existing  rates.  We  also 
made  smaller  cuts  and  froze  other  rates  so 
that  we  cannot  Increase  them.  We  agreed  to 
leave  yet  other  Items  on  the  free  list  on  the 
assumption  that  they  would  never  need  pro- 
tection. 

This  was  done  at  a  time  when,  taking  a 
short-range  view,  there  was  little  to  fear.    We 
were  exporting  twice  as  much  as  we  were  im- 
porting.    So  why  not  make  liberal  cuts  In 
our  tarlfl?    The  other  countries  need  to  sell 
to  us  and  we  should  buy  from  them  In  order 
to  help  them.     We  were  using  our  foreign 
trade  as  a  tool  to  undo  the  damage  of  the 
war.     Nobody  In  this  country  would  be  in- 
jured.   The  step  seemed  a  harmless  one,  pro- 
vided we  did  not  loolc  Into  the  future.    The 
war-torn  countries  were  not  yet  in  a  position 
to  talie  full  advantage  of  the  cuts.     So  why 
worry  about  the  future?    Of  course,  we  could 
have  taken  off  our  tariff  completely  and  felt 
almost  equally  safe  for  the  time  being.    The 
cuts  were  being  made  without  adequate  study. 
It  was  humanly  Impossible  In  the  time  al- 
lowed and  the  personnel  assigned,  to  make 
proper  studies  of  the  competitive  conditions 
stirrounding    the    thousands    of    Items    both 
here  and  abroad  on  which  cuts  were  made. 
The  Slate  Department  simply  wanted  to  re- 
duce the  tarlfl  and  that  Is  what  they  did. 
Thev  have  steadfastly  refused  to  say  how  and 
on  what  basis  they  arrived  at  the  cuts  they 
made.    Yet  they  claim  that  they  gave  careful 
study.    Anyone  who  Is  familiar  with  tbe  kind 
of  Information  that  Is  necessary  to  determine 
the  ability  of  foreign  producers  to  undersell 
us  knows  tbat  adequate  studies  could  not 
bava  b«an  made  In  the  amount  of  time  that 
waa  available.     No  one  was  sent  abroad  to 
f<tudy  the  industries  where  they  are  iocatad. 
Only  general  information,  such  as  may  be 
found  in  printed  form,  could  have  been  used. 
Beyond  that  the  word  of  tbe  foreign  delegates 
had  to  be  relied  upon. 

These  trade  agreements  run  for  a  period 
of  3  years.  After  tbat  they  will  continue 
until  6  months'  notice  of  withdrawal  Is  given. 
Before  that  time  we  will  almost  surely  find 
that  we  acted  unwisely  In  a  number  of  In- 
stances and  without  proper  regard  for  our 
own  Interests.  When  the  time  arrives  that 
Imports  begin  coming  In  at  prices  far  below 
our  own.  our  hands  will  be  pretty  well  tied. 
If  then  we  seek  to  protect  ourselves,  we  will 
be  accused  of  going  back  on  our  agreements 
and  of  breaking  faith. 

The  danger  would  not  be  so  great  but  for 
two  facts.  One  is  that  there  Is  no  evidence 
that  wages  in  the  foreign  countries  are  being 
raised  any  nearer  to  our  own  levels  than 
they  were  before  the  war.  The  other  Is  that 
much  new  and  modern  equipment  is  being 
Installed  In  foreign  Industry  with  our  help. 
The  foreign  countries  will  be  In  a  stronger 
competitive  position  than  they  were  before 
the  war;  and  they  will  find  a  lower  tariff  to 
overcome  when  they  send  their  goods  to  this 
country. 

To  meet  the  low  prices  of  these  foreign 
goods,  our  own  producers,  the  American  em- 
ployers, faced  with  low-priced  foreign  com- 
petition, must  lower  their  prices.  They  will 
expect  their  employees  to  accept  lower  wages. 
The  Influx  of  foreign  goods  will  reduce  the 
sales  of  our  own  industries;  and  this  will 
spell  unemployment. 

We  In  the  United  States  do  not  fear  com- 
petition at  reasonable  prices;  for  we  can  meet 
It  and  retain  our  market.  We  cannot,  how- 
ever, meet  prices  based  on  foreign  wages  that 
are  far  below  our  own  without  ruinous  effects 
on  our  wages  and  employment. 

The  purpose  of  the  tariff  is  to  enable  us  to 
meet  Just  such  condition.    But  wbat  liave 


we  done  through  the  State  Department?  We 
have  made  agreements  reducing  our  tariffs 
or  binding  them  at  a  time  when  because 
of  abnormal  conditions  we  did  not  feel  the 
effects  of  foreign  competition. 

The  trade  agreements  do  carry  a  so-called 
escape  clause;  at  least  those  that  were  most 
recently  negotiated  carry  such  a  clause.  In 
order  to  invoke  this  clause,  however,  applica- 
tion must  be  made  to  the  Tariff  Commission. 
This  body  will  make  an  Investigation  and  if 
It  finds  the  conditions  to  be  as  alleged.  wUl 
make  a  recommendation  to  the  President. 
The  whole  or  part  of  a  reduction  previously 
made  may  then  be  set  aside. 

To  pet  relief  in  this  manner  proof  must  be 
submitted  to  show: 

1.  That  there  has  been  an  Increase  in  tbe 
quantity  of  imports. 

2.  That  this  increase  has  been  the  reeult 
of  unforeseen  conditions. 

3.  That  it  has  resulted  from  a  concession 
(duty  reduction  or  binding)  made  on  tbe 
particular  article. 

4.  That  the  Increased  Imports  are  entering 
under  such  conditions  as  actually  to  cause  or 
threaten  serious  Injury  to  domestic  pro- 
ducers. 

Not  only  will  it  be  difficult  to  furnish  much 
proof  but  the  process  of  investigation  and 
study  will  take  many  months  to  carry  out. 
In  the  case  of  glass  tableware  It  Is  never  easy 
to  determine  the  quantity  of  imports  as  dis- 
tinguished from  the  value  because  of  the 
great  variety  of  sizes  and  qualities  imported. 
Weight  Is  not  an  acceptable  basis  of  com- 
parison for  this  reason;  nor  Is  number  of 
dozens  of  pieces.  Yet  how  else  could  the 
quantity  be  measured? 

How  prove  that  increased  Imports  were 
unforeseen?  Unforeseen  by  whom?  If 
they  were  foreseen  as  we  foresee  tbem,  pre- 
sumably no  relief  could  be  obtained.  Fur- 
thermore, how  would  it  be  poaaible  to  prove 
that  the  increase  in  imporu  resulted  from 
the  duly  reduction  rather  than  somethlnii 
else? 

It  U  clear  that  the  escape  clause  will  tiot 
be  satisfactory  in  operation,  especially  if  it 
wUl  J)e  administered  by  those  who  believe 
that  our  tariffs  should  be  progressively 
lowered. 

The  Trade  AgreemenU  Act  expires  June  12 
of  this  year.  The  President  has  sent  to  Con- 
gress a  request  for  Its  extension  for  a  further 
3-year  period.  ThU  would  permit  the  nego- 
tiation of  further  duty  reductions.  But  even 
If  the  law  is  not  extended  tbe  existing  agree- 
ments will  remain  In  effect  until  the  required 
6  months'  notice  Is  given.  The  likelihood  of 
such  notice  being  served  may  be  Judged  by 
the  failure  of  the  State  Department  to  abro- 
gate the  agreement  with  Me/ico  after  that 
country  wUhdrew  all  lU  concessions  granted 
to  VIS  and  in  addition  Increased  some  of  its 
rates  above  their  pretrade  agreement  level. 
We  are  keeping  this  one-sided  arrangement 
In  effect  so  far  as  our  concessions,  to  Mexico 
are  concerned. 

Another  step  that  has  been  taken  by  the 
State  that  Indicates  a  lack  of  the  foresight 
called  for  is  its  initiation  and  promotion  of 
the  International  Trade  Organization.  The 
Charter  for  this  organization  Is  now  being 
negotiated  with  58  other  nations  in  Habana. 
This  Is  the  fourth  conference  during  the  past 
2'/2  years  and  every  effort  is  being  made. 
Including  many  concessions  by  tbe  United 
SUtes,  to  finish  the  work  and  obtain  signa- 
tures by  the  various  nations. 

Should  we  become  a  member  of  this  organ- 
ization we  will  be  pledged  to  enter  Into 
negotiations  and  carry  out  further  substan- 
tial reductions  in  our  tariff.  The  United 
States,  though  at  first  seeking  a  ntmiber  of 
votes  for  the  larger  countries  In  keeping 
with  their  greater  volume  of  trade,  agreed 
to  one  vote  per  country.  Adherence  to  the 
organization  will  mean  that  our  Congreas 
win  have  no  power  over  our  tarlfl  as  long  aa 
we  remain  a  member. 
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Tli#  ChuXtr.  \t  adopted  at  Babana.  will. 
bonrrer.  r«ruUe  rtttflcmtlon  by  CongreBs. 
O  »Ttox»l3r.   acceptance   of   memberahlp   In 
OrganJiaUon  la  an  ov«nhadowinK  qu«a- 
and  to  much  more  Important  than  tba 
tradi  agrwinenta  queatton  alone. 

T  M  outlook  at  ttk«  praaent  time  la  that  tba 
Tt»  la  Agrccmanta  Act  will  be  extended  but 
thai    tta  method  of  admlnlatratlon  may   b« 
m«x  Ifled.    An  attempt  will  be  made  to  limit 
utaoakm  to  a  1-year  period.    Among  the 
ita  that  may  be  aoueht  U  coocrea- 
appforal  of  future  trade  agreementa 
M  4  eondltlon  on   their  golnf   Into  effect. 
Oth  IT  amandmenu  wUl  alao  be  offered.    The 
cbajnnaa  ot  the  Ways  and  Meana  Committee 
recently  appointed  a  sub- 
to  atutfy  the  Prealdeut'a  request 
to  make  a  report  on  It. 
A^aarlea'a  Wac*  Mmrntn'  Protective  Confer- 
anth  ofllccs  tn  Waahington.  and  with 
the  Pllnt  Olaea  Workers'  Unlun  is  afflll- 
,  ta  tn  doae  touch  with  the  developments 
wtll   exert   lU  utmoat  efforts   to   bring 
abo^  leclalatloD  that  will  aim  at  untying  the 
at  our  protective  powers  so  that  our 
once  more  be  made  to  perform  Ita 
tuaetlon.     This   conference   needs  our 
mad  out  beat  tntercaU  lie  In 
ftviac  ctuaupport  and  continuing  to  do  so 
oni  U  flaslbUlty  ot  the  tariff  la  reatored.   Only 
In    his  way  can  we  hope  to  meet  the  Chang- 
cooapetlttvc  conditions  of  the  world. 
,  will  also  be  to  our  Interest  to  watch  care- 
ful y  the  developmenU  of  the  International 
Tr^te  Organization.    It  U  expected  that  the 
Conference  will  compleu  Its  work  In 
future  and  that  the  Charter  will  be 
slrted     It  U  very  doubtful,  however,  that  the 
Chi  rier  will  be  brought  forward  for  ratlflca- 
tloi  i  by  the  present  Congrcm  imleas  the  aea- 
aloi  I  la  prolonged  through  the  summer.    In  an 
•toiitlon  year  this  la  not  considered  highly 
pre  bable.* 
T^  IntemaUonal  TYade  Organlaation  can- 
be  defended  on  the  same  grounda  aa  tba 
Majahall  plan   although   this  la  uaually  at- 
ten  pted.     The  Organization  Is  designed  for 
permanent    control    of    the    condltlotu 
un<|er  which  world  trade  to  carried  out.    The 
pui  poae  to  to  remove  exUtlng  trade  barriers 
thia  to  move  on  to  free  trade.     In  the 
we  would  be  left  virtually  without  any 
picfcctton  agalMft  the  Influx  of  gooda  otade 
abr  mk!  by  low-paM  workers. 

1  be  charter  alao  carried  an  eacape  clauae. 
bu^  the  value  of  thto  claiise  would  t>e  even 
than  It  to  In  the  trade  agreemenu.  The 
qii^illiiii  of  relief  under  the  clause  would  be 
dee  ded  through  consultattona  with  countries 
by  the  tariff  rate  involved. 
vouM  be  piMlBC  ouraalrea  Into  the  handa 
I  NIT  competitors. 

ilfttr  viewln<!  the  direction  taken  by  the 
Department  In  the  last  few  yean  we 
avoM  the  conclusion  that  they  are 
interested  In  protecilikg  our  job  oppor- 
ttea  but  rather  In  opening  our  doors  to 
ao  that  eertatn  Industrlea  may  export 
to  other  marketa.  To  thS  end  the  In- 
at  etbar  taduatrlea  are  aaeriftead. 
ifhere  to  n.->  other  way  of  malrtnc  our  votsaa 
hM  rd  than  through  communlcatkm  with  our 
alettad  BepeaaantaUvea  and  by  backing  vp 
who  speak  (or  ua  In  Waahlagton  aa  our 
direct  RepreaenuUvea. 


Tk«  Reftl  Crisis  m  Italy 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  DAVIS  LODGE 

or  oomncTSctrr 
THX  B008B  0¥  RSPRBBMT ATI V  WB 

Mondatl.  April  12.  IHi 

:  Ir.     LODGE.     Mr.     Speaker,     under 
|«l  re  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  R«c- 


OkD.  I  Include  the  following  article  from 
the  New  York  Times  of  April  8.  1948; 
Th«   Real   Cauxa   im    Italy— It   Mat    Comx 

ArrxB  THX  Elbction  in  Foan  or  Muxtaxt 

Challxmcx  to  QovxaNMxm 

(By  Hanson  W.  Baldwin) 

Italy  goes  to  the  poUs  a  week  from  Sunday, 
and  the  thoughU  of  the  world  go  with  her. 

The  Italian  elections,  generally  regarded 
as  a  crtoto  of  contemporary  history,  may.  In- 
deed, record  a  high -water  mark  of  commu- 
nism, but  election  day  Itaelf — April  18 — may 
not  provide  the  real  crtols. 

For  the  danger  In  Italy  doea  not  now^yr 
to  be  an  electoral  one.  Ccmmuntot  pciltlaal 
chances  have  dlmlnlabad  somewhat  in  recent 
weeks,  and  there  asema  to  be  only  a  faint 
ouUlde  possibility  that  the  CommuntoU  and 
their  left-wing  Socialist  alllea  will  poll  more 
than  45  percent  of  the  vote;  they  may  well 
poll  very  much  less.  But  the  allies  of  Mos- 
cow are  almost  certain  to  poll  a  sizable 
minority,  so  sizable  that  they  may  not  accept 
an  Inrerlority  of  ballots  but  may  attempt 
by  extralegal  meana  a  eouqoeat  of  power. 

Thot«h  rtou  and  diKMtan  may  well  occur 
on  election  day  and.  Iniraaalngly.  in  the  in- 
tervening period,  the  major  crtoto  may  not 
come  until  after  election— possibly  between 
April  18  and  May  8— when  under  the  Italian 
eonatttuUon  the  chamber  of  deputies  and 
■enaU  convene  to  start  the  proccas  of  form- 
ing the  new  government. 

Thto  period  of  a  "lame  duck**  government 
and  the  following  period  on  Into  May  and 
June  may  be  a  "time  of  troublea."  for  the 
CommunUU  may  try  by  force  and  the  threat 
of  force — internal  and  external — to  compel 
their  inclusion  In  the  new  government  or 
(but  less  likely)  to  seize  absolute  power. 


roacz  mat  n  MTHinwairr 

The  strength  of  the  nallitary.  or  semlmlll- 
tary.  forcea  available  to  both  sides  wUl.  there- 
fore, be  a  ma)or  determinant  of  htotory.  Has 
the  Italian  Government.  In  other  words,  the 
strength  to  repola*  an  overt  challenge  to 
lu  airthorlty? 

The  Italian  mMtary  forces  are  limited  by 
the  peace  treaty  to  185.000  men  In  the  army, 
«.0C0  In  the  carablnlerl  or  mUltary  police. 
S8.000  tn  the  air  force  and  37.500  (until 
March  15)  In  the  navy,  a  figure  which  to  to 
be  reduced  to  23.500  by  June  15.  Some  2.- 
500  additional  men  above  these  figures  are 
allowed  the  navy  as  long  as  mlnetweeptng 
due  to  the  war  continues.  The  navy  la  not 
permitted  any  aircraft  carriers.  aMbasMllMa. 
motor  torpedo  boats  or  modem  battleahtps; 
the  army  to  limited  to  200  tanks,  medium 
and  heavy,  and  the  air  force  to  permitted 
200  fighter  and  reconnalaaance-rype  planes 
and  150  transport,  air-sea  rescue,  Ualnlng 
and  Uatoon-type  aircraft. 

The  morale,  organization,  and  training  of 
these  forces  differs  considerably.  The  navy 
to  believed  to  be  thoroughly  loyal  with  little 
or  no  Conununtot  tnfUtratlan;  the  monarch- 
ist Influence  to  still  stroiig.  The  air  force 
alao  to  believed  to  be  an tl -Communist  and 
can.  It  to  thought,  be  depended  upon  by  gov- 
ernment In  an  internal  asnergaacy. 

The  Army,  however,  la  laaa  certain.  It 
never  has  been  recruited  to  full  strength  of 
ltS.000:  it  probably  numbers  about  ISO.OOO. 
There  has  bean  aona — though  not  notable — 
Oommuatst  tntttraCkm:  the  morale  of  aome 
wnlta  Is  fe«Mkf««t  and  the 
leaves  something  to  be  deetred.  In  any 
the  bulk  of  the  Italton  Army  s  strength — 
•osae  Ave  or  seven  eztottng  dlitoturis  to  con- 
eentrated  tn  the  nortbeaat.  near  the  TUgo- 
alaT  frontier. 

The  earablnlert.  or  national  military 
poitoe.  to  the  force  which  must  l>e  the  prin- 
cipal nmpnrt  baf  aau  tba  Italian  Oovem- 
—It  aai  tntarMi  acfTHrton.  Thto  body  of 
men  to  fortunately  well  trained,  well 
equipped,  proud  of  Its  traditions  and  dis- 
cipline  and    firmly   loyal.     There   tias   been 


little  or  no  Conununtot  Infiltration:  the  ca- 
raolnierl  commander,  an  able  nonpolitlcal 
leader,  has  seen  to  that.  A  significant  com- 
ment on  the  loyalty  of  the  carablnlerl  to  the 
fact  that  30,000  men  of  the  Italian  army 
have  l>een  transferred,  for  the  election  period, 
to  carablnlerl  control. 

In  addition  to  theae  forces,  the  Italton 
Government  to  also  able  to  call  upon  mu- 
nicipal and  local  police.  The  local  police 
forces  all  over  Italy  probably  number  70.000 
to  90.000  (In  Bddltlon  to  the  85.000  of  the 
carablnlerl)  but  they  are.  of  course,  dto- 
peraed;  they  are  not  well  equipped  and  In 
aooM  tnatancei — particularly  In  the  Indus- 
trial north — the  loyalty  of  aome  units  might 
t>e  open  to  queetlon. 

COMMVNISTB    WKLL    AXXrO 

The  Communist  mlHtary  or  paramilitary 
strength  in  Italy  to  organised  lu  an  under- 
ground army,  fanatical  and  well  trained  and 
apparently  well  equipped  (except  for  heavy 
amw) .  lu  exact  slas  to  unknown,  but  prob- 
ably it  numbers  at  least  40.000  men.  and 
some  eetlmates  range  to  more  than  100.000. 
Great  quantities  of  hidden  arms,  some  of 
them  smuggled  in  from  Yugoslavia,  have 
been  found  daUy  In  Italy  for  the  past  year  In 
Government-conducted  searches,  the  quan- 
tities Indicate  sufficient  weapons — at  least  of 
the  small-arms  categorlea — to  arm  thou- 
sanda. 

The  well-organized,  well-trained,  and  well- 
equipped  Comrauntot  military  uniu  probably 
are  not  very  large,  however;  the  chief  Com- 
munist strength  eonalats  of  the  party's  con- 
trol of  the  Italian  labor  anions. 

Despite  thto  formidable  underground 
strength  It  now  seems  probsble  that  the 
Italian  Government  has  sufficient  reliable 
military  strength  to  handle  any  armed  revolt 
m  the  country  that  to  not  nurtured  oi  ac- 
tively assisted — once  fighting  start*— from 
outside  the  lUllsn  borders.  The  government 
forces  operate  at  a  dlsadvantase.  In  that  they 
are  dlsperaed  and  the  Communist  forces  can 
concentrate,  pertuipe  In  sufficient  force  to 
seize  control  of  some  of  the  northern  cities. 
But  unless  a  situation  like  that  In  Greece  Is 
precipitated  by  Yugoslavia,  or  unless  the 
numerically  strong  Yugoslsv  Army  of  350,000 
to  400.000  men  openly  moves  In  Italy  or  sends 
armed  tourtots  In  great  numbers  across  the 
frontier,  the  Italian  Government  probably 
can — though  not  certainly — repulse  any  In- 
ternal challenge  to  Its  authority.  But  If  to 
internal  challenge  Is  added  external  aggres- 
sion. Italy  can  survive  only  with  United 
SUtca  help. 


latercollefiate  Gmference  on  GoTemment 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HERMAN  P.  EBERHARTER 

or  ranrsTLVAiru 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATlVBi 

Monday.  April  12. 1948 

Mr.  EBERHARTER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Ricou,  I  Include  the  following  address 
of  Hon.  Anci  J.  Forand.  of  Rhode  Island, 
at  the  Twelfth  Annual  Intercollegiate 
Conference  on  Government,  Philadel- 
phia. Pa..  April  9,  1948: 

Mr.  Chairman,  dtotlngutohed  gueaU.  dale- 
gatea  to  thto  twelfth  annual  IntercolleglaU 
confarenoe  on  government  and  their  friends. 
I  feel  booored  to  have  been  Invited  to  repre* 
sent  the  great  Democratic  Party  at  thto  Im- 
portant conference,  and  I  hope  that  my  mea- 
•age  will  be  of  some  help  to  you  in  yovir 
delit>eratlons. 
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I  congratulate  you  for  the  keen  Interest 
you  are  taking  In  your  Oovernm^t.  When 
the  young  people  take  an  active  part  In  their 
Government,  In  Its  functions,  and  Its  accom- 
pltohmenta,  then  the  country's  future  to 
assured. 

I  wonder  how  many  of  you  realize  that  you 
are  real  politicians.  By  your  very  presence 
at  thto  conference,  by  taking  an  active  part 
in  Its  delitJeratlons.  by  the  discussions  you 
will  have  with  your  friends  and  neighbors 
after  this  conference,  you  are  engaging  In 
politics.  And  that  to  the  best  thing  you  can 
do. 

Now  when  I  say  you  are  politicians  I  do 
not  mean  that  you  are  office  seekers  or  party 
bosses.  Neither  do  I  use  the  terms  politics 
and  politicians  aa  they  are  so  often  mtoused. 
Many  people  think  of  politics  as  not  quite 
respectable,  and  they  think  of  politicians  aa 
back-alley  characters.     Thafs  all  wrong. 

Let  me  define  the  words  and  apply  to  them 
the  meaning  In  which  I  u»e  them. 

Politics  is  the  machinery  by  which  we,  the 
people,  run  our  Government. 

Politicians  are  the  people  who  participate 
In  the  running  of  our  Government.  Every 
man  or  women  who  votes  to  a  politician.  By 
the  political  activity  of  voting  we  fulfill  our 
duty  na  citizens.  Persons  too  young  to  vote 
but  who  take  an  Interest  In  the  affairs  of 
Government  and  arouse  the  interest  of  their 
fellow  men  In  Government  affairs  are  poli- 
ticians. 

We  need  more  of  thto  type  of  polltlclaiu 
In  thto  country.  Too  many  persons  are  satto- 
fied  to  enjoy  the  freedom  and  the  privileges 
that  go  with  American  citizenship  and  too 
conveniently  forget  that  with  these  privi- 
leges go  certain  responsibilities,  of  which 
one  to  to  regtoter  and  vote.  Sad.  but  true,  is 
the  fact  that  there  were  55  million  less  politi- 
cians In  thto  country  than  there  should  have 
been  at  the  time  of  the  1C46  election.  While 
there  were  91,000.000  persons  eligible  to  vote, 
only  35,000,000  bothered  to  go  to  the  polls. 
Almost  two-thirds  of  the  eligible  voters 
stayed  at  home.    They  "let  George  do  It." 

The  fact  that  there  are  corrupt  politicians, 
and  I  admit  there  are,  should  not  deter 
decent,  upright  men  and  women  from  taking 
an  active  part  In  politics.  Bear  In  mind  that 
there  are  corrupt  financiers,  corrupt  mer- 
chants, corrupt  Industrlaltots.  and  corrupt 
preachers,  too.  It  Is  unfair  to  draw  a  sweep- 
ing Indictment  against  any  sector  of  society 
because  It  contains,  here  and  there,  a  cor- 
rupt man  or  woman.  Nothing  could  be  more 
foolish  than  to  entertain  the  notion  thit 
elimination  of  politicians  would  mean  the 
elimination  of  corruption  from  Government. 
Elimination  of  politicians  would  only  mean 
the  extermination  of  democracy  in  Govern- 
ment. As  Thomas  Jefferson  so  well  said: 
"Political  Interest  can  never  be  separated. 
In  the  long  run.  from  moral  right." 

Under  our  democratic  form  of  govern- 
ment, a  corrupt lonist.  be  he  a  pDlltlcian,  or 
a  meml>er  of  any  other  sector  of  our  society. 
to  socner  or  later  found  out  and  dealt  with 
through  legal  and  political  action.  Corrup- 
tionlsts  are  untouchables  only  under  a 
dictatorship,  such  as  existed  In  Germany  and 
Italy  before  the  last  war,  or  as  perhaps  extots 
t>ehlnd  the  Iron  Curtain  today.  Yet  the 
greatest  attack  on  politicians  In  this  country 
comes  from  elements  who  seem  to  uphold 
the  viewpoint  and  practices  which  every 
decent  American  condemns. 

So.  I  say  to  you,  continue  your  active  In- 
tarest  In  ycur  Government.  By  your  actions 
you  will  make  It  stronger  and  help  to  attain 
for  ourselves  and  for  the  world  the  long 
sought  after  Just  and  lasting  peace. 

Our  country  to  great  because  of  Its  two 
great  political  parties.  Yet  someone  recently 
said  that  because  the  Republicans  and  the 
Democrats  consider  our  international  prob- 
lem In  a  more  or  leas  nonpartisan  manner, 
we  have  renchcd  a  point  where  there  Is  no 
difference  »>etween  the  two  major  parties. 


Of  course,  that  to  not  true.  There  to  today. 
as  there  has  been  for  the  last  century  and  a 
half,  a  great  difference. 

The  difference  Is  written  in  the  records  of 
Democratic  and  Republican  Presidents,  and 
In  the  records  of  Democratic  and  Republican 
Congresses. 

The  record  shows  that  the  Republicans  be- 
lieve in  government  for  the  benefit  of  the 
classes;  the  Democrats  believe  In  government 
for  the  benefit  of  the  masses.  Republicans 
put  property  rlghte  first.  Democrats  put 
human  rights  first. 

The  Republican  Party,  from  Hamilton  to 
today,  believes  that  if  the  wealthy  Interests 
are  protected  by  special  privileges  from  gov- 
ernment, the  benefits  will  diffuse  to  the  whole 
people,  "trickling  down  to  them." 

The  Democratic  Party,  from  Jefferson  to 
Truman,  believes  in  equal  opportunity  for  all, 
special  privilege  to  none.  It  believes  that 
America  to  great  not  because  of  what  is  called 
the  "upper  classes."  but  because  of  the  char- 
acWr.  the  ability,  the  fundamental  worth  and 
the  conmfion  sense  of  the  average  American 
citizen. 

History  proves  the  fallacy  of  the  Republi- 
can philosophy.  The  worklngman  benefited 
little  from  big  business  protected  by  Repub- 
llcantom— until  he  banded  with  others  and 
organized   the  union-labor  movement. 

Little  effort  was  made  to  protect  women 
and  children  from  exploitation  In  Indttotrj- — 
until  legtolatlon  forced  the  protection. 

Little  was  done  to  provide  security  to  the 
average  American— until  the  great  reform 
era  of  the  1930's.  with  its  legtolatlon  for  so- 
cial security,  unemployment  Insurance,  old- 
age  and  survivors'  benefits,  minimum  wage- 
maximum  hours  legtolatlon,  and  other  pro- 
vtoions  for  fair-labor  standards.  Similar 
benefits  have  come  to  all  groups  of  citizens — 
farmers,  small  business,  small-bank  deposi- 
tors, small  Investors. 

And  they  have  come  under  Democratic 
Party  leadership. 

It  to  the  philosophy  of  the  Democratic 
Party  that  prompted  Lincoln  to  say  that  "the 
principles  of  Jefferson  are  the  definitions  and 
the  axioms  of  a  free  society." 

The  Democratic  Party  believes  In  the  un- 
limited opportunity  In  America;  In  our  great 
free-enterprise  system,  in  the  accumulation 
of  wealth,  all  Republican  arguments  to  the 
contrary  notwithstanding.  But  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  to  bitterly  opposed  to  special 
privilege  to  anyone  who,  because  of  wealth 
or  power,  thinks  thft  he  should  be  treated 
differently  by  hto  Oavernment  than  hto  fel- 
low man.  As  President  Truman  said  re- 
cently: "Government  run  for  the  benefit  of 
the  few  will  Inevitably  destroy  all.  Gov- 
ernment run  for  the  good  of  all  will  benefit 
-all." 

Let  me.  In  passing,  cite  a  concrete  example 
of  legtolatlon  for  the  benefit  of  the  few. 

The  Republican  tax-rcductlon  bill  which 
recently  became  law  over  the  President's  veto. 
Is  a  case  In  point. 

The  bill  provides  tax  relief  of  $4,700,000,- 
000.  Of  that  amount  $1,748,000,000  In  tax 
reduction  will  go  to  2.284,000  taxpayers;  that 
Is.  36.9  percent  of  the  benefits  will  go  to  4 
percent  of  the  taxpayers,  all  with  Incomes  of 
over  $5,000  a  year.  "The  remainder  of  the  tax 
relief,  $2,900,000,000;  wUl  be  distributed 
among  49.700.000  other  taxpayers — the  re- 
maining 96  percent. 

Thto  example  Illustrates  what  I  mean  when 
I  say  that  the  Republicans'  philosophy  Is 
that,  if  the  wealthy  Interests  are  protected 
by  special  privileges,  the  benefits  will  dif- 
fuse to  all  the  people,  trickling  down  to 
them.  One  of  the  argtunents  they  used  in 
support  of  thto  bill  was  that.  If  greater  tax 
reduction  was  given  to  thooe  with  high  In- 
comes, these  would  provide  Jobs  for  those 
In  the  low-Income  groups. 

It  was  Thomas  Jefferson,  the  patron  saint 
of  the  Democratic  Party,  who  said: 


"Men,  by  their  constitutions,  are  nattirally 
divided  Into  two  parties: 

'1.  Those  who  fear  and  dtotrust  the  peo- 
ple and  wtoh  to  draw  all  power  from  them 
Into  the  hands  of  the  higher  classes; 

"2.  Those  who  Identify  themselves  with 
the  people,  have  confidence  In  them,  cherish 
and  consider  them  as  the  most  honest  and 
safe  •  •  •  depository  of  the  public  In- 
terest. 

"In  every  country  these  two  parties  extot 
and  In  every  one  where  they  are  free  to  think, 
speak,  and  write,  they  will  declare  them- 
selves." 

We  Democrats  are  the  party  of  liberalism 
In  America.  We  are  the  party  of  the  people. 
We  believe  in  the  dignity  of  man. 

The  platforms  of  the  Democratic  Party 
since  1856  are  replete  with  planks  enunciat- 
ing the  accomplishments,  the  alms,  and  the 
purposes  of  the  Democratic  Party,  and  a 
perusal  of  these  planlu  will  show  that  always 
it  has  been  tty;  aim  of  the  Democratic  Party 
to  estebltoh  a  government  of,  for,  and  by  the 
people,  the  very  type  of  government  which 
was  the  Ideal  cf  that  great  patriot  and  states- 
man. Abraham  Lincoln. 

The  Democratic  Party  to  the  party  of  ac- 
tion. It  to  the  party  of  action  today  as  it 
was  in  1933. 

Most  of  you  are  old  enough  to  rernembcr, 
and  those  who  are  too  young  can  find  It  In 
the  pagsa  of  htotory.  that  when  Pranklln  D. 
Roosevelt  was  first  Inaugurated  President  of 
these  United  States,  our  country  was  at  the 
depth  of  the  greatest  depression  the  world 
has  ever  known.  It  was  then  that  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  said:  "The  only  thing  we 
have  to  fear  to  fear  itself."  He  followed  up 
thto  statement  ..Ith  bold  action.  He  closed 
all  the  banks  to  prevent  them  from  going 
bankrupt  and  to  save  as  much  as  possible  of 
the  life  savings  of  the  people  of  this  coun- 
try. A  I>emocratlc  Congress  followed  thto 
up  with  the  enactment  of  legislation  creat- 
ing the  Federal  Depoelx  Insurance  Corpora- 
tion that  now  Insures  your  bank  savings. 

When  he  took  office.  President  Roosevelt 
found  that  the  Republicans,  who  had  been  In 
control  of  our  Government  for  12  years,  had 
done  nothing  to  stop  the  depression  and  to 
restore  our  economy,  which  had  been  shat- 
tered by  the  stock-market  crash  of  1929.  ex- 
cept to  say  that  prosperity  was  Just  around 
the  corner,  and  that  states  and  private  chari- 
ties should  take  care  of  the  people  in  need 
by  setting  up  soup  kitchens  and  permitting 
veterans  to  eell  apples  on  the  street  comers. 
The  Democratic  Party,  under  the  leader- 
.  ship  of  that  greatest  of  all  statesmen,  pro- 
ceeded to  enact  legislation  to  protect  the 
hemes  and  farms  of  our  citizens  from  being 
placed  on  the  auction  block.  It  passed  social- 
security  legtolatlon  for  the  benefit  of  the 
needy,  the  aged,  the  blind,  and  dependent 
children;  legtolatlon  to  provide  unemploy- 
ment compensation  for  those  who  lose  their 
Jobs.  It  provided  conservation,  irrigation, 
and  reclamation  programs  to  restore  the  fer- 
tility of  the  soil  and  to  reclaim  lands  thzt 
today  make  up  some  cf  our  best  farms.  In 
other  words,  the  Democratic  Party  has  Ijeen 
working  in  the  Interests  of  all  the  people, 
realzlng  fully  that  when  a  people  to  happy 
and  prosperous  its  country  to  great  and  Its 
government  Is  sound. 

The  Democratic  Party  today,  under  the 
leadership  of  President  Truman.  Is  carrying 
out  the  principles  of  Jefferson,  Jackson,  WU- 
son,  and  Roosevelt. 

President  Truman  has.  on  repeated  occa- 
sions, presented  to  the  Congress  a  Democratic 
program  In  the  Interest  of  all  the  people. 
On  November  17,  1947,  for  Instance,  In  an 
effort  to  stem  the  tide  of  Inflation,  President 
Truman  presented  to  the-  Congress  a  10- 
polnt  program,  recommending  the  following 
legtolatlve  action: 

First.  To  re.store  consumer  credit  controto 
and  to  restrain  the  «.eaLk)n  of  inflatlcaary 
bank  credit. 
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To    autborlM    th*    rtguUtton    of 
ipWulttIf  trading  on   Um  commodSty  ts- 


1 1tlrd.  To  «Bt«nd  and  ■trtngtlMn  taqport 
eonpt>is. 

T9  •Et«nd  aoUMftty  to  «Uoe«t« 
tecUiUM  aai  «q«lpaMot. 
fiftb.  lb  ftvtharlM  iimuiw  which  win 
•Ung  oC  llvwtock  and  poultry 
•t  ifclfhta  and  gia di  that  r«pr«wnt  the  OMMl 
>nt  utUtartloa  ci  grain. 
8(sth.  To  vnabt*  th«  Departmtnt  of  Agrt> 
to  <«p«Dd  Ha  profram  ot  encouraglaf 
conAirmktOB  >ff>etHto  In  this  eountry.  »o4  to 
aut  MriM  mwiwma  dwignad  to  Incraaaa  th« 
proftuctton  ot  food*  la  (oralga  oountrtaa. 

Tb  KHMmMW  allOMtlon  and  In- 
i«fol  or  mmtct  aoaatoodtttaa  which 
Ity  afftct  tlM  coat  ot  living  or  lndti»- 
tnal  production. 

Bghth.  To   tztend    and   tutngthan   rant 


an< 


nth.  1>)  authortM  eonaumer  rationing  on 
iuct4   In   ahort    supply    which   baalcallj 
tha  coat  of  living, 
"^th.  To  authorlaa  priea  catUnga  on  prod- 
la  abort  mpply  which  basically  affect 
KM  of  ttHBf  or  Induatrtal  production, 
to  authortaa  aucb  waga  eaUlnga  aa  ara 
Ual    to   maintain    tha   niowary   prloa 


th4 


•aid.  and  I  quota:  "^  wa  n^lfct  our 
Ula  at  home.  If  w«  faU  to  halt  tha 
eh  of  Inflation,  wa  may  bring  on  a  deprea- 
from  which  o\tr  economic  syatcm.  aa  we 
It.  oilght  not  recoTer  " 
What  waa  the  Republican  reply  to  this  ap- 
pai  if    Lai  MM  glva  you  a  few  aamplaa  ot 
tyi  leal  coBuaaata  at  Republican  Itembara  ot 
Bouaa   and   Senate   on   the   President's 

for  tnatanca.  Cocgreaaman  ScHw&as.  of 
Id.  and  I  quou :  "In  simple  Bng- 
tka^.  this  means  the  Prealdent  aaked  Con- 
to  give  him  dlcutorlal  power  over  the 
easanflsl  itema  of  food,  clothing,  and 
bo4slng  Stripped  of  all  tu  phraseology,  it 
wa  I  a  bid  for  power  that  the  Prealdent  vol- 
arlly  released  montha  ago.  It  was  a  rac- 
ooaiBaiMlatlon  that  OPA  be  revived  and  rea- 
ft3m  the  dead  and  given  new  life." 
J  aaator  Tajt.  of  Ohio,  the  recognised 
lan  of  the  Republican  Party,  aald. 
I  fOOta:  ~Bad  aa  tiM  price  situation  U. 
tl^  la  no  more  an  ameigaucy  like  war.  The 
bl(  h-prleed  condition  la  no  accident.  It  haa 
Ob'  loualy  reaulted  from  the  pollclee  of  the 
administration  which  has  controlled  this 
It  for  the  past  18  years  and 
the  war.  Prices  ara  higher  be- 
demand  ts  greater  than  supply  Al- 
ii the  supply  Is  tremendously  Increased 
ov^f  prewar,  the  money  svallable  for  spend- 
has  Increased  still  more.  The  war  was 
fla  kZiced  on  Inflation  with  a  deficit  of  900, - 
em  .000  OOO  a  year  for  8  or  4  years." 

]  wonder  If  Senator  Tarr  means  by  that, 
thi  t  we  should  not  have  gone  to  war  In 
ore  er  to  save  money.  I  wonder.  If  In  Senator 
Ta  T'a  optnton.  it  would  have  bean  better  to 
•ai  •  tha  money  and  permit  our  people  to  t>c- 
•oi  ae  slavee  of  the  dictatorial  nattoiis. 
i  itotber  of  Senator  T*rr°B  comments  on 
It  Truman's  speech  ot  November  17 
I,  **The  way  to  control  the  coet  of  living,  la 
to  ilash  Oovemment  eipenaca,  cut  taxee.  cur- 
tal .  price  credit,  control  czpenaea.  and  modify 
thf  cost  of  the  long-range  liarahall  plan  (or 
reoovary  at  SUfcpe." 
it  Ttuman  la  stIU  waiting  for  ac- 
tlc^  on  bis  reconunendatlons  of  last  Novem- 
ber.  T^e  Republican -controlled  Congraaa 
mi  da  a  prttaoaa  of  enacting  antl-lnlUtVon 
li|  taxation  Just  before  the  Congreaa  ad- 
Jo  imad  last  year.  But  the  bill  that  waa 
pa  Bad  waa  ao  lacking  in  afractivaneoa  that 
Sa  »ator  WiLaoii  at  Iowa,  a  Republican,  aad  a 
foi  raer  goraraor  of  his  State  said  of  it.  and  I 
qu  ote :  "I'm  not  In  favor  of  kidding  the  pub- 


lic.   This  bill  won't  accomplish  anything  and 
.  anybbdy  who  studies  it  will  And  that  out.' 

We  Democrau  realize  that  the  European 
lacovayy  program  la.  as  Secretary  of  SUte 
UarahaU  said,  "a  calciUated  rtak."  But  we 
are  wUllng  to  take  that  rlak.  We  believe 
that  there  la  a  good  chance  that  the  program 
will  succeed. 

We  believe  that  it  ts  better  to  spend  the 
approximately  817.000.000.000  required  for 
thla  program,  over  a  period  at  4  yaara.  than 
it  Is  to  sit  back,  do  notMag  b«t  aiwilt  the 
reeult  of  Communist  attleltlto  thioagbout 
the  world,  and  then  uke  the  eooaaquences. 

Ooaapare  the  coet  of  this  program  with  our 
aipaadlturea  for  World  War  II.  and  you  will 
•ad  that  It  la  only  about  5  percent  aa  great. 
It  la  only  8  percent  of  our  national  IncooM 
durlnR  the  life  of  the  program.  Is  It  not  bet- 
ter to  spend  817.000.000.000  for  peaoe.  than 
to  si^cnd  three  to  four  hundred  billion  dol- 
lars, plus  1.000.000  eanalUes.  to  fight  a  war? 
I  leave  that  queetlon  for  you  to  answer. 

While  we  are  ualng  every  effort  poeslbla  to 
establish  an  honorable  peace  wa  must  not 
let  down  our  guar:!.  We  must  provide  for  a 
national  defense  that  can  be  effective  In  eaae 
of  attack.  Prealdent  Truman  has  made 
recomoiendatlons  to  accomplish  this. 

The  Democratic  Party  favors  enactment  of 
a  Federal  national  health  Insurance  pro- 
gram which  would  provide  every  American 
'  with  good  medical  care,  but  the  Republicans 
propose  Instead  s  medical  dole  to  the  Sutes 
wishing  to  dish  it  out. 

The  Issue  poses  a  choice.  It  la  between 
the  Republican  way  of  expending  sunxs  of 
the  taxpayers*  money  to  provide  medical 
'  care  to  thoaa  who  must  beg  "1  am  needy." 
•  or  extending  the  self-respecting  principle 
of  social  security,  which  is  a  pay-as-you- 
go  method  of  assuring  m<^lcal  care  to  all. 
at  no  greater  cost  than  Is  now  spent  for 
Insdequate  medical  care  by  the  sverage 
American  family. 

That  there  ts  an  acute  shortage  of  housing 
In  this  country  is  admitted  by  nearly  every- 
one The  Democratic  Party  has  been  con- 
sistent In  Its  efforts  to  meet  this  need  by 
way  of  legtslstlon  providing  for  the  con- 
struction of  both  private  and  Oovemment 
housing.  We  believe  that  private 
either  cannot  or  do  not  want  to 
build  low-rent  housing,  the  type  of  dwelling 
units  so  urgently  needed  by  servicemen  and 
others  with  low  Incomes.  The  Republicans, 
yielding  to  the  pressure  of  the  real -estate 
lobb^  have  conalstently.  up  to  now.  blocked 
every  bill  containtni^  pro^lakmm  for  the 
construction  of  publicly  flnaiMiad  low-coat 
dwelling  units. 

Becsuse  of  the  critical  housing  shortage 
situation,  the  selling  price  and  rcnUl  price 
of  housing  Is  under  continued  pressure. 
This  makes  rent  control  a  neceaalty  if  wa 
are  to  keep  a  roof  over  the  heads  of  the 
millions  of  people  who  find  It  extremely 
dlfl^ult  to  meet  the  prsaant  high  coat  at 
living.  Tet,  yielding  to  the  preasure  at  the 
real-eetate  lobby,  the  Republicans.  In  an- 
swer to  ths  Democrats'  demanda  for  a  real 
rent-control  bill,  pushed  through  the  Con- 
grsss  a  few  days  ago  a  bill  so  weak  and 
Ineffective  that  Prealdent  Truman  in  sign- 
ing It  said  that  It  waa  Just  better  than  no 
bill  at  all. 

The  Democratic  Party  tMllevea  that  ex- 
cise or  salee  taxee  are  unfair  and  inequita- 
ble and  ahould  not  be  uaad  except  in  time 
at  war  or  great  emMrgancy.  We  favor  the 
repeal  ct  exciee  taxee  on  sueh  Mtoaa  aa 
electric  light  bulba.  ladles'  liiniHwfi  trans- 
portation at  parsons  and  property,  telephone 
calls,  talagrama,  costume  jewelry,  coametlca, 
and  other  nonluzury  Items. 

The  Democratic  Party  bellevea  that  to  off- 
set this  loea  ot  revenue  there  coxild  be  re- 
tmpoaed  an  exceaa-proflta  tai  on  corporations 
that,  while  making  sxcasalva  proflta,  mala- 
Uin  the  highest  scUlng  prtcea  that  their 
products  will  bear. 


That  corporations  are  making  exorbitant 
proflu  and  that  the  Democrau  are  Justified 
In  taking  this  position  can  readily  be  seen  by 
studying  the  profits  of  corporations. 

StatlaClea  abow  that  corporate  profits  for 
1947.  after  taxes,  were  817.000  000.000.  In 
1»4«.  corporate  profits  were  812.500.000.000; 
in  ino.  they  were  85.0OC.0OO.00O.  And  do  not 
forget  that  theee  profits  were  made  under  a 
Democratic  administration.  In  1932.  tha  UNt 
year  under  a  Republican  President,  corpormto 
profita,  after  taxee.  were  aero.  In  fact,  cor- 
porata  loaaaa,  after  taxee.  in  1933,  were 
83.400.000.000. 

And  yet  theaa  aaaia  corpora tioru  complain 
that  they  are  not  botag  treated  fairly  under 
a  DaBM>cratlc  administration 

Hwa  are  a  few  of  many  Interesting  flgurea 
I  could  quote  The  1947  profits  of  the  Amer- 
ican Rolimg  Mill  was  48  9  percent  above  Its 

1946  profits,  after  taxes.  Worthlngton  Pump 
ti  Machine  Co.  Inereaaed  lu  profits,  after 
taxes.  In  1947  OfW  IMe.  by  107  percent. 
Llbbey-Owana-M>rd  Olass  Co    increased  its 

1947  profita  over  1944.  after  uxes,  by  233  per- 
cent: and  General  Cable  Corp.  inereaaed  Ita 
profits  by  347  percent.  sCer  taxes. 

Because  theee  large  corporations  prefer  to 
make  exorbitant  profits  rather  than  reduce 
the  price  of  their  products,  the  cost  of  living 
conttnuea  to  rlae.  Tet.  the  Republican -con- 
trolled Oongraaa  refuses  to  follow  the  recom- 
mendstlons  of  the  Democratic  Party  and 
enact  real  anti-Inflation  legislation. 

The  present  Congress,  which  came  Into  be- 
ing In  January  of  1947.  Is  under  Republican 
control.  This  meaiu  that  the  Republican 
philosophy,  of  legislation  for  the  ciassei, 
prevails. 

While  the  Republicans'  plea  Is  for  a  return 
to  normal — which  means  the  prewar  level  of 
bualnesa  and  employment — the  Democrstlc 
Party,  always  progressive,  strives  for  the  con- 
tinued development  and  expansion  of  our 
economic  syst^  and  for  development  of  the 
moral  and  spiritual  elements  of  tolerance, 
unselfishness,  and  brotherhood,  upon  which 
true  freedom  and  opportunity  must  rest. 


Repeal  Wtrtiine  Taxes  on  Barbers,  Beauty 
Operatofi,  and  Movies 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WIllIAM  M.  COLMER 

or  maaiaan'n 

IN  THE  ROUSE  OF  RXPRXSXNTATIVES 

Monday,  April  12.  1948 

Mr.  COLIdER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  war 
Is  over.  Oeneral  reductions  of  the  In- 
come tax  have  been  voted  by  the  Con- 
gress. And  yet  we  find  that  wartime 
taxes  are  stlU  being  collected  on  toilet 
preparations  and  motlon-picturp  admis- 
sions. I  think  that  this  is  unjust,  dis- 
criminatory, and  something  should  be 
done  about  It. 

BAasna  and  sxatttt  onasToas 

In  IMl,  when  Congress  was  searching 
desperately  for  sources  of  revenue  for 
war  purposes,  a  tax  of  10  percent  on  the 
retail  selling  price  of  toilet  preparations 
waa  Imposed.  When  the  need  for  in- 
creased Federal  revenues  arose  in  1943 
this  rate  was  Increased  to  20  percent. 
Although  it  waa  called  a  war  rate  and 
described  as  temporary,  it  remains  at 
20  percent. 

There  are  a  few  peoftle  who  still  refer 
to  toilet  preparations  as  luxiiries.     By 
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the  majority  of  citizens,  however,  fortu- 
nately toilet  articles  are  no  longer  con- 
sidered luxuries.  Their  cost  has  a  place 
In  the  family  budget.  The  time  has  come 
when  excise  taxes  should  be  levied  only 
on  those  items  which  do  not  affect  the 
health  and  cleanliness  of  our  taxpayers. 
As  prices  rise  and  there  Is  no  longer  an 
urgent  need  to  keep  In  effect  the  taxes 
and  high  rates  that  prevailed  during  the 
war  years,  the  Congress  should  take  ac- 
tion to  remove  them  promptly. 

I  have  Introduced  a  bUl.  H.  R.  6111.  to 
remove  the  war-tax  rate  on  toilet  prepa- 
rations. 

When  there  are  no  taxes  on  such  non- 
Msential  items  as  yachts  and  polo  ponies. 
It  Is  inconceivable  to  me  that  the  Federal 
Government  would  maintain  a  tax  at  a 
war-time  rate  on  items  that  contribute 
to  the  health  and  cleanliness  of  our  Na- 
tion. 

I  have  introduced  another  bill,  H.  R. 
6187,  which  would  eliminate  the  troubles 
besetting  the  operators  of  beauty  and 
barber  shops. 

This  tax  adds  to  the  cost  of  operating 
a  beauty  or  barber  ship.  The  greater 
portion  of  the  shop  revenue  Is  derived 
from  rendering  services,  and  cosmetics 
are  part  of  the  beauty  oj)erator  and  bar- 
ber's tools.  A  tax  on  cosmetics  used  in 
shops  is  a  tax  on  the  tools  of  labor.  The 
average  gross  income  of  shops  is  less  than 
$3,000.  and  it  is  apparent  that  a  20-per- 
cent tax  on  cosmetics  which  constitute 
the  bulk  of  the  material  used  in  the  shop 
places  an  undue  financial  burden  on  the 
average  shop. 

This  tax  is  difficult  to  administer  since 
beauty  shops  are  both  retailers  and  con- 
sumers of  taxable  cosmetics.  A  realistic 
enforcement  of  the  tax  would  cost  the 
Government  an  amount  of  money  which 
is  out  of  proportion  to  the  revenue  re- 
ceived from  the  tax  on  cosmetics  used  in 
shops. 

This  tax  places  a  burden  on  a  shop 
selling  cosmetics  by  requiring  it  to  file 
monthly  with  each  and  every  wholesale 
supply  dealer  a  certificate  of  purchase  for 
resale  when  buying  cosmetics  for  resale. 
It  places  an  undue  burden  on  small 
shops,  particularly,  in  that  they  must 
keep  many  records  to  assure  themselves 
of  compliance  with  the  law. 

Both  of  the  bills  I  have  introduced. 
H.  R.  6111  and  H.  R.  6187  are  needed  to 
remove  the  hardships  on  the  customers 
and  the  beauty  and  barber  shop 
operators. 

MO  VIZ   AOMUSIOK8 

The  tax  on  general  admissions  was 
established  in  1917  at  a  rate  of  1  cent  for 
each  10  cents.  The  war-tax  rate,  which 
increased  the  tax  to  1  cent  for  each  5 
cents,  was  imposed  in  1943.  This  in- 
crease was  also  termed  temporary.  In 
the  committee  reports  and  in  congres- 
sional debate  it  was  repeatedly  pointed 
out  that  this  high  rate  would  he  lowered 
after  the  war  was  declared  over. 

The  time  has  come  when  this  tax  on 
family  entertainment  should  be  lowered. 

I  have  introduced  a  bill.  H.  R.  6112,  to 
accomplish  this. 

By  comparison  with  other  excise  taxes 
the  rate  of  tax  is  extremely  high.  It 
bears  equally  hard  on  the  well-to-do  and 
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the  poor  idike,  whose  only  amusement 
or  entertainment  Is  often  put  l>eyond  the 
reach  of  their  pocketbook  when  they  take 
the  wife  and  kids  to  a  movie  or  a  circus. 
The  local  theaters,  which  play  an  impor- 
tant part  in  all  community  activities, 
have  shown  a  steady  decline  in  attend- 
ance. It  is  conceded  by  most  people  -who 
have  studied  the  situation  that  many 
people  of  modest  means  stay  away  from 
the  movie  because  they  simply  cannot 
bear  the  extra  costs  of  the  tax. 

Thus  you  have  not  only  the  taxpayer 
who  seeks  amusement  being  hurt,  but  the 
tax  is  in  a  position  to  destroy  the  indus- 
try furnishing  the  amusement. 


Forts  Samter  and  Moultrie 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  C.  BUTLER 

or  NKW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  ApHl  12,  1948 

Mr.  BUTLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
permission  granted  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record.  I  insert  copy  of  a 
resolution  recently  adopted  by  the  Grand 
Army  of  the  Republic  Memorial  Associa- 
tion of  Erie  County,  N.  Y.,  protesting 
against  the  destruction  of  Ports  Sumter 
and  Moultrie  in  Charleston  Harbor.  S.  C. 
It  seems  to  me  only  fitting  and  proper 
that  these  monuments  be  preserved  in 
memory  of  the  brave  soldiers  who  gave 
their  all  in  battle. 

The  resolution  follows: 

Whereas  It  has  been  reported  that  the  De- 
partment of  the  Army  Is  contemplating  the 
dismantling  of  Forts  Sumter  and  Moultrie  In 
Charleston  Harbor.  S.  C.  and  sale  of  the 
property  to  private  Interests;  and 

Whereas  these  forts  played  an  Important 
part  In  the  Civil  War,  being  the  spot  where 
the  die  was  cast  for  one  of  the  bitterest  con- 
flicts of  sll  time,  upon  the  outcome  of  which 
depended  the  preservation  of  the  Union  of 
United  States:  Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  Grand  Army  ol  -the 
Republic  Memorial  Association  of  Erie  Coun- 
ty. N.  Y..  protests  the  destruction  of  these 
historic  forts  and  -the  sale  of  the  properties 
on  which  they  stand,  and  urges  their  preser- 
vation as  national  monuments  to  the  mem- 
ory of  the  brave  men  of  the  North  and  South 
who  struggled  there  In  defense  of  the  right 
"as  God  gave  them  to  see  the  right." 

Moved,  seconded,  and  passed  with  a 
quorum  present. 

Mrs.  Wn.i^Ro  B.  Stephan. 

Secretary. 


Uneqaal  Tax  Cut 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  AIME  J.  FORAND 

OF  SBODE  ISLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVIS 

Monday.  AprU  12,  1948 

Mr.   PORAND.     Mr.   Speaker,   under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  include  a 


letter  from  Mr.  Dewey  Anderson,  execu- 
tive director.  Public  Affairs  Institute, 
which  appeared  in  the  Washington  Post 
of  April  10,  1948. 

The  letter  is  not  only  interesting  but 
very  illuminating  and  I  commend  its 
reading  to  every  Member  of  the  House. 

Congress  has  passed  the  1948  tax-reduc- 
tion law  over  the  President's  veto.  The  very 
substantial  margin  by  which  CongreEs  over- 
rode the  veto  would  Indicate  that  many 
Congressmen  believed  that  thla  tax-relief 
measure  would  provide  the  type  of  equitable 
tax  treatment  that  we  in  America  have 
endeavored  to  build  Into  our  tax  structwe. 
That  Is — taxing  according  to  ability  to  pay. 
Or  put  It  another  way — granting  relief  where 
the  need  Is  most  urgent. 

Let  us  examine  the  t&x-reductlon  law  and 
see  If  it  meets  this  tesL  The  President  la 
his  veto  message  stated : 

"The  tax  reduction  provided  by  this  bill  la 
Inequitable. 

In  the  case  of  the  Income  tax.  nearly  40 
percent  of  the  reduction  would  go  to  indi- 
viduals with  net  Incomes  In  excess  of  15.000. 
who  constitute  less  than  5  percent  of  all  tax- 
payers. 

In  the  case  of  the  estate  and  gift  taxes, 
nearly  all  of  the  $350,000,000  annual  reduc- 
tion would  go  to  only  about  12.000  of  the 
most  wealthy  families. 

There  can  be  no  question  that  the  central 
Issue  In  consideration  of  tax  reduction  at 
this  time  shotild  have  been  to  provide  relief 
to  the  middle-  and  low-income  groups  who 
have  suffered  most  from  inflation.  Moreover 
it  was  on  this  group  that  a  substantial  part 
of  the  virartlme  tax  burden  was  shifted.  Thla 
shift,  combined  with  runaway  prices,  has  se- 
riously undermined  the  purchasing  power 
and  consumption  of  the  millions  of  wage 
earners  who  earn  $5,000  or  less  a  year  The 
following  table  Indicates  the  extent  to  which 
the  tax  load  has  been  shifted  onto  these 
groups  since  1939. 

Table   I. — Percent   of   total   income-tax   Wl 
by  income  classes,  1939  and  1947 


Income  cla-ss ' 

1KJ9 

1947  » 

fndor  $?.noo 

ti.int  to  r.'KlO 

2.4 
2  3 
5.1 

13.5 
18.5 

J3.000  to  SS/JOO 

93.4 

Total .^ ..„.^ 

0.8 

S&4 

w.nw  to  $10,000 

9.0 
It.O 
64.2 

7.8 

iKt.OOO  to  $25.000 . 

114 

Si**  (Kio  and  ovfr 

34.4 

Total 

W.2 

•44.S 

Oraod  total 

uao 

uao 

•  Aftpr  deductions  bat  licfort  exemptions. 

'Estimated. 

As  the  table  Indicates,  the  shift  In  tha 
wartime  tax  burden  resulted  In  the  $2,000- 
$3,000  class  having  their  share  of  the  total 
tax  burden  increased  almost  nine  times,  while 
those  In  the  $25,000-and-over  class  had  their 
share  of  the  tax  burden  reduced  by  more  than 
60  percent. 

How  does  the  tax  relief  passed  by  the  Con- 
gress, and  which  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Finance  stated  In  Its  report  "Is  heavily  con- 
centrated among  taxpayers  In  the  low  Income 
brackets,"  affect  this  drastic  shift  in  the  tax 
burden?  The  tax  reduction  among  the 
52,000.000  taxpayers  under  $5,000  amounts  to 
$3,200,000,000,  or  a  little  over  $60  per  tax- 
payer; the  reduction  for  the  2,400.000  tax- 
payers over  $5,000  amounts  to  $1,300.000 4X)0, 
or  a  little  less  than  $600  per  taxpayer.  In 
other  words,  when  you  examine  the  effect  of 
the  tax  bill  on  a  "per  taxpayer"  basis  you  And 
that  the  relief  Is  not  heavily  concentrated 
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the  lower  brackets  as  the  committee 
autcs. 

tbe  President  pointed  out  In 

i.  nearly  all  of  an  additional 

reUef  tn  gift  and  estate  taxes  gee* 

of  the  most  wealthy  families.    The 

table  Indicates  the  effect  of  the  tax- 

bUl  en  the  distribution  oX  the  tax 


n — Percent  of  total  incom.e-tax  Mil. 
29J9.  an4  under  ntvD  tax  law 


Inrone  c'xn 


\<K» 


Z4 
13 

11 


17.0 
64.2 


KIS» 


11  « 
17.1 

as 


U.3 

37.9 
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■T  lifMut-t.ons  >>ut  before  esenpiioQ. 
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let  us  examine  the  effect  of  the  bill  In 
which  concern   the   average   worklng- 
-the  central  Issue — adjustment  for  the 
cuet  of  living.     In  other  words,  bow  Is 
itellef  distributed  in  terms  of  added  tafce- 
pay?     (The  Increase  In  spendable  In- 
) 
following  tables  showing  the  Increase 
;^ndable  Income  at  Tarious  levels  Indl- 
clearly  that  the  gravy  goee  to  the  upper 
ts  and  the  low-Income  groups  get  the 
bs. 

single  worker  with  no  dependents  gets 

t  icrease  m  spendable  income  ol  3  percent 

earned    ta.SOO.    while    a    corporation 

itlve.  also  single,  earning  $1,000,000  geU 

icfsses  in  spendable  income  oC  44  per- 

Or  almost  15  times  as  much.    A  married 

with  two  dependents  earning  $2,300 

an  Increase  in  spendable  income  also  of 

while  the  married  t>auk  president 

tbm  mm»  number  of  dapenrtenu.  eam- 

IS80.M0.  baa  hie  spendable  tneome  in- 

M  percent,  ur  almost  20  times  greater. 


m. — Ptrctntagt  inert***  in  ipcndable 
income 
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Table  IV.— Dollar  inereoje   in  spendable  titles  of  wood  which  annually  go  to  waste 

incom*  In  our  forests  and  foi*est-product  indus- 

tries. 

U»n»i\,  The  chief  of  the  Forest  Service,  In  his 

*^2T*"  annual  report  for  1947  says  that  "of  all 

the  wood  cut  or  destroyed  in  logging  in 

the  United  States  only  43  percent  winds 

up  in  U5eful  produ>.ts."     Fifty-seven  per- 

rr...!"ll!  cent  of  all  timber  logged  is  left  either  in 

^-^  the  woods  to  rot  or  is  lost  In  milling  and 

Ml  40  manufacturing  processes. 

loSS  '^^^    ^^^^^    Forester    of    the    United 

7.«XJ.u»  States  Government,  in  his  1947  report. 

JJ**f  **  estimates  that  109,000,000  tons  of  wood 

47;i|3*  is  wasted  annually  in  logging  and  forest 

•  product  millings  and  manufacturing  op- 

—       -  eraiions.     That  amount  of  wood  waste 

>Eiuk«in(eiB«nmMi  byivxAsa  would  load  2,500.000  freight  cars.    Any- 

(^ouroe:  s.  Kept.  mi.  thing  we,  as  a  Ciovernment,  can  do  to  in- 

Thls  tax-relief  law  must  be  appraised  In  crease  the  utilization  of  this  wood  waste 

the   light   of   other   substantial   band-ouu  means  more  products  for  Americans  to 

already  given  our  wealthy  citizens.     Con-  enjoy  and  also  more  jobs  for  American 

grass  removed  the  excess-profits  tax  and  re-  ^'orkers  to  do 

(used  to  relmpoae  that  tax  despite  the  rec-  __  j  »i«  ,.  .  »i.  o  -  * 
ord  of  the  greatest  corporation  profiu  In  our  The  scientific  researchers  at  the  Forest 
history.  Congress  removed  price  control.  Products  Laboratory  are  at  work  finding 
which  was  the  most  equitable  way  of  allow-  ways  and  means  of  economically  utiliz- 
ing all  the  people  to  get  their  fair  share  of  ing  this  waste.  I  shall  append  to  this 
goods.  Runaway  inflation  resulted.  h.<irm-  speech  a  letter  from  the  president  of  a 
ing  most  of  au  our  lower-Income  families.  .  western  Washington  industry  which. 
Now  Congress  baa  extended  the  income-  laroplv  throuch  the  a.<yiistance  of  th*» 
splitting  device  which  provides  a  substantial  „  ^^V^"5  *  ^  ^"^  assistance  01  tne 
and  disproportionate  amount  of  tax  relief  forest  Products  Laboratory,  is  now  using 
to  the  relatively  few  American  families  who  44.000  tons  of  wood  waste  annually  In 
earn  more  than  $5,000  a  year.  making  wallboard. 

On  top  of  all  these  special  favors  to  the  if  one  company  can  do  this.  SO  can 

wealthy  few  comes  the  basic  provisions  o<  others,  and  Will,  In  time, 

the  tax-relief  law.     As  our  analysis  of  the  _           ^          «  »ui            *     »u   *   i 

laws  effects  shows,   the  economic  position  Every  ton  of  this  waste  that  is  con- 

of  the  upper-bracket  groups  has  been  further  verted  into  useful  goods  gives  the  people 

enhanced  at  the  expense  of  the  millions  of  new  products  to  enjoy  and  helps  to  build 

wage  earners   who  bore   the   real  brunt  of  higher  living  standard.s  for  them.    Every 

wartime  hardab^ia.  ton  of  waste  that  is  used  means  addl- 

When  we  consider  that  it  has  been  the  tjo^al  jobs  for  American  workers. 

^^^l^rare'm'anale'menr^a^TSmdenT^  "•  through  scientific  development,  all 

ciplenu.  who  have  profited  by  the  Inflation  OT  any  large  part,  of  the  57  percent  of 

and  whose  living  standards^  hsTe  been  least  logged   trees  Which  now   goes  to   wast? 

affected  by  the  rise  In  living  costs.  It  U  clear  could  be  Utilized.  It  would  mean  several 

that  the  disproportionate  relief  given  them  hundred    thou'^and    additional    jobs    for 

under  this  law  does  not  meet   the  test  of  American  labor 

granting  tax  relief  where  the  need  U  most  j    ^^    ^^^    ^^^^    ^^^^    ^j^^    additional 

Dkwxt  ANDsasoN.  $250  000  a.sked  for  the  Madi.son  labora- 

gsMwHre  Director.  Public  Affairs  Institute.  ^ory  will  develop  use  for  all  of  the  wood 

that  is  now  gnins  to  waste,  but  I  believe 

^— ^^^"-^-~  that  $250,000  will  be  as  good  a  calculated 

.     ,   f,  risk  as  any  our  Government  undertakes. 

Woodi  Waste — One  of  America  t  Greatest  Recently,  the  House  authorized  $60.- 

EcoDomic  Losses  000.000  for  efforts  to  obtain  more  pclro- 

&  "  leum  from  coal.    With  109.000,000  tons 

FJrrENSION  OF  REMARKS  ^^  wood— approximately  2.500.000  rail- 
road carloads — going  to  waiste  annually. 

'^^  we  refuse  to  authorize  $1.250  000,  only  2 

RUSSELL  V.  MACK  percent  of  what  we  propo.se  for  the  coal 

«-  -..„,^^T,  M  industry,  to  carry  on  studies  of  the  utlli- 

OF    WASHINGTV-'P*  .  ,                 _               , 

lation  of  coal  waste. 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATU.S  ^„^  „  ^^^  p^^^^^  p^^^^^^,  Laboratory 

Monday.  April  12.  1948  at  Madison  makes  discoveries  or  perfects 
Mr  MACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  year  processes  that  will  lead  to  greater  utlliza- 
Congress  appropriated  $1,250,000  in  the  ^^^^  o'  the  Nation's  annual  109  000,000 
agricultural  bill  for  the  operation  of  the  tons  of  wood  waste,  who  will  be  the 
rortit  Products  Laboratory  at  Madison,  greatest  beneficiary?  Why  the  United 
Wte.  A  few  days  ago.  th^  House  cut  that  States  Government  will  be,  for  our  Fed- 
appropriation  by  $250,000,  reducing  it  to  ^ral  Government  is  the  greatest  owner  of 
$1,000,000  for  the  coming  year.  In  my  timber  in  North  America, 
opinion  this  was  short-slght«d.  penny-  Our  Federal  Government,  according  to 
wise,  and  pound-foolish  and  not  good  the  1947  report  of  the  Chief  Forester,  now 
Inislness.  owns  179.314.756  acres  of  forest  land.  Do 
The  Forest  Products  Laboratory  at  you  know  how  much  179.314.756  acres 
Madison  Is  dedicated  to  the  task  of  .seek-  are?  Well,  it  i^  an  nrca  thrre  times  the 
ing  throutta  scientific  research  new  tech-  size  of  the  six  New  E^igiand  States  ccm- 
nlques  for  utilizing  the  tremendous  quan-  blned. 
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Our  Government,  on  a  purely  dollar- 
and-cents-revenue  basis  has  a  great 
stake  in  seeing  this  waste  wood  utilized, 
even  if  we  do  not  consider  the  far  greater 
values  of  more  jobs  and  more  wealth  to 
consume  and  enjoy  which  utilization  of 
that  waste  wood  would  provide. 

The  Chief  Forester  says  the  Federal 
Forest  Service  last  year  had  receipts 
from  timber  sales  of  Government-owned 
timber  amounting  to  $15,400,000.  That 
is  a  revenue  that  we  may  expect  to  get 
every  year  for  all  time  to  come,  for  our 
Federal  forests  now  are  operated  on  a 
sustained -yield  basis.  Sustained  yield 
means  the  cutting  each  year  only  of  as 
much  timber  as  the  natural  growth  will 
replace  each  year.  If  we  stick  to  this  sus- 
talned-yleld  policy,  we  will  have  perpet- 
ual, never-diminishing  forests. 

Consider  that  only  43  percent  of  those 
trees  for  which  buyers  last  year  paid  our 
Government  $15,400,000  wound  up  in 
useful  products.  Then  consider  how 
many  additional  millions  our  Govern- 
ment would  receive  every  year  if  use  is 
found  for  the  57  percent  of  those  trees 
that  now  become  wood  waste.  If  you  do 
that.  I  am  sure  you  will  say  that 
the  additional  $250,000  asked  for  the  op- 
eration of  the  Forest  Products  Labora- 
tory at  Madison  Is  a  good  calculated  risk 
for  our  Government. 

I  attach  hereto  a  letter  from  C.  H. 
Krelenbaiun.  president  of  the  Simpson 
Logging  Co..  of  Shelton,  Wash.,  In  which 
he  points  out  how  with  the  aid  of  the 
Madison  Laboratory  his  company  is  now 
utilizing  44.000  tons  of  wood  waste  an- 
nually— wood  waste  that  formerly  went 
up  In  smoke  In  sawmill  burners. 

The  Simpson  Logging  Co.,  while 
not  a  big  corporation  compared  to  east- 
ern corporations,  thinks  enough  of  wood 
waste  research  to  spend  $100,000  of  its 
own  money  annually  seeking  ases  for 
waste  wood.  The  Simp.son  Co.,  and 
many  others  like  it.  need  the  aid  of 
the  Forest  Products  Laboratory  to  de- 
velop processes  for  using  the  109,000,000 
tons  of  wood  now  going  to  waste  an- 
nually in  logging  and  milling  operations. 
Since  the  Government  Itself  Is  the  con- 
tinent's largest  owner  of  timber.  It  Is  not 
unreasonable  that  the  Government,  since 
it  will  reap  most  of  the  benefits,  should 
maintain  an  adequately  financed  labora- 
tory to  help  in  wood-waste  research, 

I  hope  the  Senate  will  restore  the 
$250,000  cut  the  House  made  in  the  ap- 
propriation for  the  Forest  Products  Lab- 
oratory at  Madison,  Wl.s. 

The  letter  from  Mr.  Krelenbaum,  pres- 
ident of  the  Simpson  Logging  Co..  fol- 
lows : 

StMPSON    LOGOIMO    Co.. 

Shelton.  Wash..  March  31.  I94t. 
Hon.  RvssxLL  V.  Mack, 

Houae  of  Repretentativep, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Ut  Dkai  CoifcaxssMAN :  We  are  very  much 
Interested  In  the  Forest  ProducU  Laboratory 
at  Madison.  In  IMl  oitf  company  realized 
the  need  for  doing  something  about  the  large 
amount  of  waste  resulting  from  logging  op- 
erations as  well  as  In  sawmill  operations. 
Two  or  three  members  of  our  company,  In- 
cluding the  writer,  made  a  trip  East,  visiting 
a  number  of  laboratories.  Including  the  Madi- 
son Laboratory.  We  had  consultation  with 
many  of  the  personnel  at  Madison  and  of 
course  with  many  engineering  people.    As  a 


result  of  these  conferences  and  on  the  ad- 
vice of  the  men  at  Madison  we  shipped 
several  carloads  of  wood  Bast,  a  large  part 
of  which  went  to  Madison. 

We,  used  the  reports  resulting  from  the 
work  of  these  laboratories  on  our  wood  as  the 
foundation  to  starting  work  In  a  small  way 
In  Shelton  to  solve  our  problem  here  locally. 
The  people  of  Madison  Laboratory  were  very 
helpful  in  their  advice  and  with  their  work 
in  helping  us  start  our  laboratory.  All  of  this 
effort  resulted  in  the  construction  of  a  wood- 
fiber  plant  at  Shelton  by  our  company,  which 
today  utilizes  approximately  44,000  tons  of 
waste  wood  per  year. 

You  can  well  understand  our  Interest  In 
the  Madison  Laboratory.  We  certainly  would 
urge  you  to  make  every  effort  to  restore  the 
appropriations  which  have  been  cut  from  the 
laboratory  budget.  Certainly  the  Pacific 
Northwest  has  too  large  a  stake  in  the  work 
of  this  laboratory  not  to  make  such  an  effort. 
If  there  is  a  region  in  the  United  States  that 
has  need  for  the  work  done  at  Madison,  it  is 
the  Pacific  Northwest. 

You  might  be  interested  to  know  that  our 
little  laboratory  has  now  grown  into  a  struc- 
ture large  enough  to  house  a  fair-sized  pilot 
plant  which  will  produce,  from  mechanical 
pulp,  various  products  from  coarse  paper  to 
an  Insulation  board.  It  maintains  a  person- 
nel of  from  15  to  20  persons.  We  have  over 
•160.000  In  the  laboratory  Itself,  and  the 
operating  budget  for  this  year  is  well  over 
•  100,000.  If  the  Simpson  Logging  Co.  can 
find  a  venture  of  this  kind  at  such  cost,  a 
profitable  one,  certainly  the  people  of  the 
United  SUtes  can  afford  to  spend  •1,260,000 
on  their  laboratory  at  Madison. 

Here  In  the  small  town  of  Shelton  two  com- 
paratively small  Industries  are  maintaining 
laboratories,  the  operation  of  which  costs  al- 
most half  as  much  as  the  budget  requested  by 
Madison  La'xiratory.  Yet  the  people  of  the 
United  States  expect  the  personnel  in  the 
Madison  Laboratory  to  work  on  projects  to 
solve  problems  covering  almost  every  species 
of  wood  in  the  United  States,  whereas  we 
here  in  Shelton  are  working  only  on  {hree  or 
four. 

I  sincerely  trxist  that  you  can  make  some 
impression  upon  those  In  Congress  who  do 
not  fully  understand  what  it  means  to  an 
Institution  like  Madison  to  refuse  it  the  funds 
necessary  to  carry  on  the  good  work  which 
they  are  doing. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Simpson   Logging   Co., 
C.  H.  Kreixnbaum. 

president. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  TRIPP  ROSS 

or  KTW  TOEK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  AprU  12.  1948 

Mr.  ROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Record .  I 
Include  the  following  re.solutlon  adopted 
by  the  American  Automobile  Associa- 
tion's executive  committee  at  a  meeting 
In  Miami,  Fla..  on  March  18,  1948,  recom- 
mending that  the  President  establish  a 
fact-finding  committee  to  develop  a  na- 
tional petroleum  policy: 
rACT-mroiHG  coicMrrm  to  orvrLOP   a   ka- 

TIOWAL   PmOLCUM    POUCT   IS   EECOMMEWDEO 
BT    AMniCAN     ATrrOKOBILB    ASSOaATION 

It    is  of   the   most   vital    importance   that 
the  United  SUtes  should  have  an  adequate 


supply  of  petroleum  to  meet  the  require- 
ments of  military  security,  the  needs  of 
industry  and  agriculture,  the  heating  of 
homes,  and  the  demands  of  our  expanding 
highway  transportation. 

There  has  been  a  tremendous  increase  in 
the  demand  for  petroleum  products  since 
VJ-day.  Neither  Government  nor  Industry 
anticipated  the  extent  of  the  demand,  with 
the  result  that  there  Is  today  serious  con- 
cern as  to  the  petroleum  supply  outlook, 
not  only  from  a  short-range,  but  from  a 
long-range  standpoint  as  well. 

The  public  Is  greatly  confused  as  to  the 
actual  situation.  This  Is  largely  because 
there  has  been  so  much  conflict  in  6tate« 
ments  emanating  frcxn  Indxistry.  Govern- 
ment, and  other  sources.  One  day  the 
petroleum  shortage  Is  declared  to  be  one 
of  transportation  facilities,  while  the  next 
day  it  Is  characterized  as  a  shortage  of  steel 
for  new  refinery  equipment  and  the  ex- 
ploration of  new  oU  sources. 

Segments  of  the  petroleum  Industry  are 
in  sharp  disagreement  among  themselves  on 
the  issue  of  importing  forelgix  oil  to  aug- 
ment the  domestic  supply,  either  from  the 
standpoint  of  meeting  an  alleged  temporary 
lag  between  demand  and  supply  or  the  ex- 
tent to  which  the  United  States  should  de- 
pend in  the  years  to  com*  on  a  larger  Lhare 
of  world  oil.  This  difference  within  the  in- 
dustry is  again  reflected  on  the  question  of 
sending  steel  abroad  for  oU  develc^ment 
purposes. 

At  the  present  time  the  United  States  ac- 
counts for  two-thirds  of  the  world's  con- 
sumption of  petroleum  products,  while  the 
country's  proven  reserves  amount  only  to 
less  than  one-third  of  the  proven  reserves 
of  the  world.  Government  ts  proposing 
large-scale  development  of  a  synthetic  fuel 
Industry  based  on  coal  and  shale  oil  as  a 
hedge  against  future  mUltary  and  domestic 
needs. 

Industry,  on  the  other  hand,  Is  opposing 
such  large-scale  programs,  arguing  that  Gov- 
ernment should  confine  Itself  to  experimen- 
tation and  pilot  plants.  E'.'en  on  such  a 
vital  matter  as  the  question  of  unproven 
reserves  of  petroleum  within  the  United 
States  there  Is  a  wide  disparity  of  conjecture, 
the  views  ranging  from  high  optimism  to  dlrs 
pessimism. 

SUice  the  end  of  the  war  with  Japan,  some 
17  committees  of  Congress  have  engaged  in 
investigation  of  various  phases  of  the  petro- 
leum situation.  Committees  of  the  indus- 
try have  undertaken  inquiries;  representa- 
tives of  government  have  testified  many 
times  before  committees  of  Congress:  scores 
of  recommendations  have  t>een  advanced 
but  most  of  them  are  In  the  nature  of  tem- 
porary expedients,  such  as  the  recommenda- 
tion that  the  Department  of  Jastlce  relax 
provisions  of  the  antitrtist  laws  to  permit 
more  flexible  distribution  of  supplies  exist- 
ing or  In  sight.  More  drastic,  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  Industry  and  the  general 
pattern  of  our  national  economy.  Is  legisla- 
tion already  Introduced  In  Congress  which 
would  virtually  declare  petroleum  to  be  a 
public  utUlty. 

There  has  been  widespread  concern  over 
the  increases  in  the  cost  of  petroleum  prod- 
ucts at  a  time  when  all  this  confusion  ex- 
ists and  with  the  specter  of  a  shortage  cast- 
ing Its  shadow  over  the  land.  The  Instal- 
lation of  more  efficient  engines  in  some  auto- 
mobiles has  been  postponed  because  of  fuel 
considerations. 

In  JTlew  of  this  situation  the  exectrtlve 
committee  of  the  American  Automobile  As- 
sociation strongly  recommends  that  the 
President  of  the  United  States  appoint  a 
committee,  similar  to  the  Baruch  committee 
on  rubber,  to  imdertake  an  Independent 
fact-finding  inquiry  Into  all  aspecU  of  the 
petroleum  problem  and  to  make  recommen- 
dations to  the  President,  Congress,  and  to 
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I  •troleum  Induatry  for  »  long-rang*  o«- 
oU  poltcy  that  wtU  tafeguard  the  vital 
Inteiinta  cf  the  United  States. 

Fiirtber,   the  executive  committee   of  the 
m    Aut'^mobtle   Association    endorse* 
rlnclple  of  conservation  of  oil  products 
users  as  f  temporftrr  means  of  getting 
no*t  cut  of  short  «uppll«*  and  pledge* 
'  I  upport  of  the  motorists  for  conservation 
to   the    extent    that    the    need    Is 
elMuAy  dtmoostnted. 
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Air  Power 


EZTEN8TON  OP  REMARKS 


HON.  ED  GOSSETT 

or  T<XAs 
THI  HOU3B  OP  RSnUDBSNTATIVKS 


Mtm4a9.AprU12.1948 

Mr  GOSSETT.  Mr  Speaker,  our 
dov  »  of  peace  must  have  strong  wings. 
Oui  able  S^'cretary  of  the  Air  Force,  the 
Honorable  W.  Stuart  SymlnRton.  should 
have  the  full  support  and  backing  of  this 
Coc  gress  In  his  efforts  to  build  up  Amer- 
1^  t  air  power.  We  should  immediately 
•m  loriie  and  implement  the  recom- 
me  idatlons  of  our  Armed  Services  Com- 
mit ee  for  a  70-«croup  air  force  as  a  min- 
imi m  requirement. 

\  p  probably  got  Into  the  last  two 
wor  d  warj  largely  because  our  poten- 
tial enemies  thought  ( 1  >  they  could  bluff 
us.  or  •2*  if  bluffing  did  not  work,  they 
cou  d  whip  us.  We  must  make  sure  that 
no  I  iotent;al  enemy  ever  again  makes  this 
mi.s  ake.  While  pursuing  all  amicable 
me4ns  to  promote  world  peace,  we  must, 
form  of  national  life  insurance,  be- 
conje  and  remain  the  strongest  military 
on  the  face  of  the  earth.  We  can- 
become  and  remain  such  a  power 
without  unquestioned  air  supremacy. 
Thj  I  proposition  serms  almast  academic 
live  In  a  mad  world  where  the  lan- 
gtiage  of  force  is  too  oiten  the  only  rec- 
ogr  xed  tongue.  We  cannot  lead  the 
wot  d  in  paths  of  peace  without  being 
abl<  to  back  up  jut  commitmenta  with 
fon  e.  This  means  unquestioned  air  >u- 
prejnacy.  However  strong  other  com- 
of  our  military  service  may  be* 
.,  Wfthovt  air  supremacy  we  are  a 
wetod-rate  power.  Without  delay  let 
rive  every  priority  to  a  program  of 
tfOt  ding  for  this  Nation  an  air  force 
adciiuate  In  all  respects  for  all  contin- 
gen  firs. 


Emerton  Foott 


KXTIN8ION  OP  RHIARXS 


ION  HARRY  R.  SHEPPARD 

or  CAlMKiaMU 

IH  TKI  HOOM  or  MTMnrTATlVM 
Mon4B9.A$rUn.t§49 

At  INIPPAIIO.    Mr  ipiifcir,  ft  km 

M  Mi  •  VffV  yMsrlMl  itfilipBini 

ui%t  tutfwmm  vtiM  mm  it  m  ^i- 

throutti  wtiumni  Mwr 
^„^  .^  Thla  WM  Um  mMm  ff  a 
wl^  tMd  UM  MMMMf  ftiii  MorMt  !• 


rcalsii  a  $12.0OO.0C0  advertising  account 
for  rcASons  of  principle,  a  business  sac- 
rifice unparalleled  in  advertising  history. 
This  action  has  stirred  the  hearts  of 
men  and  given  hope  In  these  troubled 
days.  It  inspired  Dr  George  Paull  T. 
Sargent,  rector  of  St.  Bartholomew's 
Church,  to  write: 

Mt  DtAM  FaiiJfo  May  I  say.  more  power 
to  ycu.  sir.  In  stsnduig  by  your  ^uns.  What- 
•««r  tbey  are.  do  not  worry:  the  Lord  will 
Mies  you.  We.  at  St.  Bartholomews,  pray 
not  only  for  leaders  of  naUons.  but  also  for 
Individual  InteKTlty.  wisdom,  and  guidance. 

For  reafBrming  our  basic  belief  In  lib- 
erty through  principle.  I  would  like  to 
pay  tribute  to  this  man— Emerson 
Pooie — and  I  thought  the  Members  of 
Congress  would  like  to  know  of  this  ac- 
tion and  would  like  to  read  the  article 
which  appeared  in  the  April  2.  1948.  issue 
cf  Tide  magazine: 
Amesican         Tobacco-PCB         Divoacx— The 

Agkmct    DeoM    TMi    Fabulous    $12,000,000 

ACCOUWT       AMD       BaiAK.S       A       RlLATtONSMIP 

STAmo  35  Ykass  Ago  bt  Oaona  Washimo- 

TON   HU-L 

The  pdvertlslng  tradition  which  the  late 
George  WMhlnRton  Hill  stamped  so  Indelibly 
on  the  American  Tobacco  Co.  got  a  rude 
Shrek  2  weeKa  as;o  yben  his  eldest  son  stalked 
out  of  hU  Job  as  advertising  director  for  the 
No.  1  United  States  etgaret  manufacturer. 
Last  week  that  tradition  was  shattered  anew 
by  an  announcement  from  another  source 
Foot*.  Cone  Sc  Beldlng.  Inc..  which  picked  up 
the  burden  of  Lucky  Strike  advertulng  where 
Albert  Lasker  and  Lord  ft  Thomas  left  it.  re- 
signed the  account.  It  was  far  and  away  the 
biggest  and  most  important  piece  of  tmsl- 
neas  any  agency  had  ever  tossed  away.  In 
1947  American  Tobacco  accounted  for  every 
fifth  dollar  of  the  $53,000,000  FOB  bllimga. 

Although  he  made  it  clear  that  the  two 
actions  were  completely  tndei>endent.  the 
motives  cited  by  FCB  President  Kmeraon 
Foote  for  his  action  seemed  tu  be  cut  from 
the  same  cloth  as  young  Hill's.  He  had  given 
up  the  account,  said  Foote.  not  "in  anger  or 
rancor  "  but  simply  because  since  the  death 
of  the  elder  HlH  In  1940  he  had  found  htmscU 
forced  to  crests  and  direct  the  type  of  adver- 
tuinK  he  did  not  believe  In.  Hill.  Jr  .  said 
he  quit  "because,  for  the  past  year  as  vice 
president  in  charge  of  advertising  my  opera- 
tions have  t>een  hsmpered  by  executive  deci- 
sions with  which  I  am  in  fundamental  dis- 
agreement and  In  the  making  of  which  I 
have  had  progressively  diminishing  vuice  or 
Influence  ■■ 

The  final  decision  to  resign  the  account, 
said  Fnote.  was  his  snd  his  alone.  B*  had. 
pt  course,  consulted  the  other  prtBCtpai 
■toekholders.  Fairfax  Cone  (bead  of  the  Chl- 
eago  operation)  and  Dun  Beldlng  (head  of 
the  west  coast  operation ) .  But  they  had 
Mt  Um  dadaton  to  htm.  It  was.  clearly,  a 
toogb  OCM.  aot  only  from  the  financial  stand- 
point but  alio  beeatise  of  the  many  peopi* 
aad  Jobs  involved.  TtM  account's  billings 
ispnasntod  eloM  to  half  tha  total  bunnwi 
plaesd  by  tha  New  Tort  oAea.  which  Poola 
runs,  and  Mm*  too  people  out  of  the  sgenry'i 
1.000-edd  worked,  part  of  the  time  at  least, 
on  ^isrtssii  Tt^tmot  Lusfey  ttrtfee.  Fall 

Alter  deciding  to  drt>p  the  aMoiMt  and 
getting  his  iMtftaars'  agreemenl.  Pootf  itlll 
offered  to  fSMfh  MM  let  the  agency  keep  (he 
aMount  wtthowl  hhn.  ThtM,  ha  mmiM  re* 
niva  his  evm  psiishal  sooiiMs  vHlMiil  ■(• 


■•"•    f*       SMI  » 


fail.   That 


TkitaMo  ptiiHiH  fM* 
Iftal  IM  'Ugh     II  M  mi- 

thai  IIIMto  "----1  »iM  la  rtsaMtder 
hill  thai  ha  rtMNi. 


HTLL  S  WILL 

Although  Foote  repeatedly  emphasized 
that  the  break-up  evolved  from  nothing 
more  dramatic  than  a  "respectful  disagree- 
ment" over  how  Lucky  Strike  advertising 
was  being  handled  and  that  young  Hill's 
resignation  had  nothing  to  do  with  It.  the 
history  of  American  Tobacco  since  Hills 
death  In  September  1946.  provided  a  few 
clues.  First  off  even  Ins.ders  were  stunned 
when  the  American  board  of  directors  elected 
Rlgglo  and  not  Hill.  Jr..  to  the  presidency 
From  the  time  that  young  Hill  first  became 
advertising  director  for  Lufkv  Strike  In  1938. 
it  was  evident  that  his  father  was  grooming 
htm  for  the  throne  Rlggio's  quick  election 
(the  board  took  only  7  minutes  fcr  the  bal- 
lot )  ahowed  that  the  directors  had  no  qualms 
about  Igncrln;^  the  old  man's  Ideas. 

The  blast  that  Hill.  Jr..  touched  off  when 
he  resigned  carried  ample  evidence  that  thla 
Initial  departure  from  his  father's  master 
plan  was  no  Isolated  Incident.  Hill,  Jr. 
blued  the  air  with  charges  that  the  com- 
pany's top  management  had  departed  from 
"principles  and  procedures  long  established 
*  *  *  and  eaaentlal  to  effective  advertis- 
ing" As  a  result,  he  charged.  Lucky  Strike 
had  lost  moet  of  Its  lead  In  sales,  which  he. 
his  father,  and  the  agency  had  fought  for. 

It  was  certainly  true  that  Lucky  Strike 
advertising  had  looked  and  sounded  differ- 
ently since  HUl's  death.  Under  the  old  re- 
gime, practically  every  year  brought  a  new 
slogan  which  was  drummed  Incessantly  Into 
the  country's  eardrums.  "Nature  In  the  raw 
Is  seldom  mild."  "reach  for  a  Lucky  Instead 
of  a  sweet."  >'Smoke  the  smoke  tobacco  ex- 
perts smoke,"  the  ululatlons  of  the  tobacco 
auctioneer,  all  enabled  Hill  and  his  agency 
to  keep  the  public  eternally  conscious  of 
Lucky  Strike  advertising — and  steadily  buy- 
ing the  cigarettes.  Since  Hill's  death  the  ad- 
vertising has  contained  no  new  ammunition 
or  ideas.  The  auctioneer,  the  L.  S.  M.  F.  T. 
gadget,  the  faintly  erotic  "So  round,  so  firm, 
so  fully  packed."  etc  .  are  still  the  mainstays 
of  American's  radio,  newspaper,  and  maga- 
slne  appeals. 

Only  once  has  the  company's  new  man- 
agement tried  anything  new  and  unusual. 
That  was  short-lived.  Last  fall,  radio  lis- 
teners began  to  find  themselves  assailed  by 
'Keep  jour  eye  of  the  red  bull's-eye  ' — a  typi- 
cal Hill  Idea  thotigh  perhapa  not  with  hte 
masterful  touch  After  a  few  weeks,  this 
war  cry  was  suddenly  stilled.  Whatever  the 
reasons  land  Foote  stated  that  the  cancella- 
tion of  the  slogan  was  not  his  Idea),  the 
unwlUlngneea  to  try  anything  new  was  cer- 
tainly one  point  of  conflict. 

About  the  only  other  general  obaervatlon 
that  can  be  made  about  Luck;  Strike's  poet- 
HUl  advertising  u  that  It  has  tnkon  a  gentler 
ttm.  lastaad  of  hammering  away  at  con- 
sOBMn  «HI1  they  bought  the  brand  in  self- 
defense  or  because  they  couldn't  help  them- 
selves. American  has  apparently  been  trying 
to  ahsran  them  into  submission.  This  slone 
would  tDdlcate  that  the  practices  of  the  elder 
Hill  were  burled  with  him. 

There  were  certain  other  points,  omitted 
from  Focte's  explanation,  that  perhape  had 
as  much  to  do  with  his  "respectful  disagree- 
ment"  as  anything.  For  one  thing,  during 
Hill's  matttaa.  the  agency  dealt  with  him 
alone,  and  famldable  tm  be  was.  at  least  be 
never  ducked  dsalslaaa.  BiM  liMa  his  daath. 
the  adveriieiiic  sfahd  at  Amartaao  has 
baao  eaereleed  by  a  aematttee  which  ap« 
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eerttatsf  principles.  If  Fy>ote  also  sulwcrn>ed 
to  theee  same  beUefs  (and  It  U  hard  to  be- 
lieve that  he  dldnt ) ,  then  he  had  lost  bis  last 
ally  among  the  policy-makers  at  American. 
Thus  his  chances  of  winning  Rlggio  and  the 
rest  of  the  board  back  Into  the  fold  t>ecame 
even  allnuner. 

nKTDENTS 

Throwing  a  $12,000,000  account  out  the 
window  cerUlnly  made  history.  But  FCB 
had  plenty  of  precedent  to  fall  hack  on.  Al- 
bert Laaker,  under  whoee  aegis  Foote  (as  well 
as  hU  two  partners)  had  grown  up,  had  run 
Lord  tt  Thomas  for  40  years  on  the  same  prin- 
ciple that  Foote  cited  to  Justify  bis  action. 
When  American  Tot>aoco  first  approached 
Lasker  In  1923  with  the  brand  slipping  badly, 
he  tcld  Hill  flatly  that  he  would  accept  the 
account  only  on  his  own  terms.  American 
eras  then  spending  about  $000,000  a  year  for 
Lucky  Strike.  Lasker  told  Hill  that  he  would 
have  him  signing  checks  for  $5,000,000.  But 
he  demanded  that  the  client  accept  his  Judg- 
ment without  question.  On  that  bare- 
knuckled  basis,  HlU  and  Lasker  teamed  up  to 
build  LtJcky  Strike  Into  a  consistent  front- 
runner  In  the  cigarette  business — on  budgets 
almoet  always  relatively  lower  than  what 
thalr  nearest  rivals  wtre  spending. 

Lasker  stuck  to  this  principle  right  to  the 
day  he  made  his  final  break  with  advertising. 
In  1938.  he  resigned  the  $1,000,000  Qtmker 
Oats  account  when  he  returned  from  a  round- 
the-world  trip  and  found  the  client  tearing 
up  his  agency's  work  because  It  failed  to  Jibe 
with  the  Townsend  brothers'  "27  points."  A 
few  years  later,  he  came  to  the  end  of  another 
rope,  when  he  dropped  the  RCA  account. 
The  story  then  was  that  president  David 
Sarnoff  had  turned  thumbs  down  on  a  cam- 
paign after  everyone  else  at  RCA  had  ap- 
proved it.  The  second  (and  probably  the 
real)  reason  was  that  RCA  was  proving  more 
trouble  than  It  was  worth.  Lasker  resigned 
other  accounts,  too,  but  only  once  l)efore  (so 
far  as  It  la  known)  had  any  agency  dropped 
any  American  Tobacco  business:  Young  ft 
Rubicam,  weary  of  tlie  demands  Hill,  Sr.,  put 
upon  it.  resigned  the  Pall  Mall  account  In 
1041. 

Personalities,  always  a  factor  In  client- 
agency  relations,  apparently  had  little  to  do 
with  Foote 's  action.  The  FCB  president  had 
nothing  but  kind  words  for  Rlgglo.  Hill's 
■ucoeeeor,  said  Foote,  "has  never  failed  to 
treat  me  with  the  utmost  consideration." 
After  contending  with  Hill's  roughshod  tac- 
tics for  BO  many  years,  this  alone  might  hint 
that,  If  anything.  Foote  and  Rlgglo  should 
have  got  along  swimmingly.  Rlgglo,  Foote 
added,  had  always  displayed  as  consuming 
an  tntereat  In  Lucky  Strike  advertising  as 
his  pi  edecaaeor.  The  fact  that  Foote  finally 
threw  In  the  towel  shows  how  wide  must 
have  been  the  gap  between  the  advertising 
concepts  the  agency  wanted  and  the  views 
of  the  client, 

THS  OOLO  BUSH 

Anuing  the  other  bits  of  incidental  Intelli- 
gence oonneetad  both  with  Kill.  Jr.'s  de- 
parttire  and  PCB's  were  Lucky  Strike's  recent 
•alee  standstUl,  Last  year  It  sold  102,000.- 
OOOJ0OO  dgarete,  down  nbout  a  billion  from 
tts  year  iMfore.  Meanwhile,  CameU  had 
climbed  from  N,000.000.000  In  ItM  to  100,- 
$00,000,000  last  year,  htnaa  than  tha  Muree 
are  ineoneluslve,  but  th«  tradv's  Impression 
IS  that  Camalf  are  oontmuing  to  gain,  and 
tMiar  Ihaa  mumj  paopla  think. 

Ona  tmnieal  twist  on  the  wf  nrr  wm  a  spasoh 
fslrfas  Ome  made  last  in'  imm  bsfora  ths 
Wrmieni  Advertleing  Oltlh  ol  c;hle««o.  In  II 
he  was  srHlaei  «f  rnoM  flMMl  adv>r(Uiinf, 
MM  MMiMl  it  letigth  Ihs  )M  his  egensy  had 
MM  far  UMky  ntrtlie  ovar  Itie  xeari.  Oohd 
«M  Mthihf  Mimartly,  hnwatar.  ahtiM  Ifed 

MiM  tmmt  ^  ^*  Mwiir  iirni  Mfimie 

MM  MMlHl  mm  MMI  hS  »MII  th'HHiM, 
•Krm  VMM  IMHli.  ItMil  iiiKi  stMt*«y 
•MHWfili  UmI  mm  Miff  was  hel  si  M 


inconsistent  with  the  agency's  dissatisfaction 
with  the  present  advertising;  and  that  he 
knew  perfectly  well  Foote  *&  feeling  about  the 
•dvertlBlng  when  he  made  the  speech. 

So  far  President  Rlgglo  had  sUyed  In 
character.  The  only  word  from  his  Fifth 
Avenue  stronghold  vras  a  bare  confirmation 
of  the  FCB  resignation.  No  one  at  Ameri- 
can knew  (or  cared  to  hazard  a  guess)  as  to 
who  would  take  over  HUl.  Jr.'s  desk  or  what 
agency  would  handle  the  account.  Everett 
Mead,  who  succeeded  Lucky  Strike  adver- 
tising manager  Sylvester  (Pat)  Weaver  when 
the  latter  moved  to  Young  ft  Rubicam  last 
year,  had  followed  HUl  out  the  door. 
Natur&Uy,  the  rumor  mill  worked  overtime. 
One  of  the  moet  persistent  themes  was  that 
N.  W.  Aver  would  take  over  Lucky  Strike. 
Another  "poesiblllty  was  J.  Walter  Thompeon. 
which  has  made  no  eecret  of  the  fact  that 
it  vmnts  a  cigaret  account.  After  that.  It 
was  anybody's  crystal  t>aU  and  everybody 
was  gazing  Into  It. 

Footnotes  on  Hcaounes — Thk  FCB  Cssa 

The  advertising  agency  business  should 
attain  a  new  stature  In  the  minds  of  all  busi- 
nessmen by  what  happened  last  week. 
Agencies  have  resigned  accotmts  many  times 
before  but  never  before  has  an  agency  re- 
signe<»an  account  of  the  size  and  linportance 
of  this  one.  The  resignation  becomes  the 
more  remarkable  when  you  consider :  ( 1 )  The 
length  of  time  Foote.  Cone  ft  Beldlng  and 
Its  predecessor  firm.  Lord  ft  Thomas,  had 
handled  the  American  Tobacco  business;  (2) 
the  intimate  kind  of  closeness  which  had 
existed  between  the  various  principals — first 
between  OecM^e  Wa^lngton  Hill  and  Albert 
Lasker,  later  between  HUl  and  Smerson 
Foote  and,  still  later,  between  Vincent  Rlgglo 
and  Foote:  (3)  the  apparently  complete  se- 
curity which  Foote.  Cone  ft  Beldlng  en- 
Joyed — right  up  to  the  end — on  this  account. 

To  be  sure,  the  agency  might  have  loet 
the  account  In  time.  Its  client's  sales  were 
standing  stUl  and  the  competition  was  gain- 
ing. The  resignation  of  George  Washington 
HUl.  Jr.,  removed  the  agency's  last  hope  of 
getting  its  own  Ideas  acroaa.  Possibly  the 
new  agency,  coming  in  freeh  and  without  the 
background  ties  inhibiting  the  old  one.  may 
be  able  to  produce  advertising  that  is  both 
good  and  effective. 

Despite  all  these  posaible  reservations, 
there  are  some  Important  Iseeons  m  this 
ease  for  ell  of  advertising.  The  agency 
gave  ttM  best  reason  In  dropping  the  account 
any  agency  ever  could  have — tt  did  not  be- 
lieve in  the  advertising  which  tU  client 
InsUted  that  It  run.  There  was  no  ques- 
tion about  clashes  of  personnel  or  unpleas- 
ant working  conditions  or  unfortunate  cllant- 
ageiicy  relatlotu;  those  things  Just  did  not 
exist.  It  was  a  case  of  an  agency  sticking 
to  the  only  principles  It  believed  In  and 
the  only  ones  It  felt  would  permit  It  to 
succeed  as  a  good  agency  should  svwosed; 
the  alternative  was  to  continue  spending  lit 
client's  money  on  things  It  didn't  bellsvs 
In  and  to  become  a  sort  of  characterless  space 
broker  In  ths  process.  The  choice  was  that 
clear  and  sharp. 

Ths  short-range  operators  wotild  hava 
taken  one  ooitfse,  the  long-range  ones  an- 
other. Other  agency  men  should  ooBSldar 
the  ImpllcaUons  of  that  every  time  they 
get  Into  comparable  situations,  as  happens 
•o  often  In  this  biulnsss.  They  slwuld  not 
handle  sdvertlslag  wblah  they  do  not  be- 
lists  In.  That  would  be  true  no  msttsr 
how  they  questioned  It— no  maHar  whathar 
they  thought  it  laaootious  iMl  iMfsetual 
(as  in  ihU  asas).  or  niilssilni  aad  uatrutlM 
fui  (ss  in  so  ihMff  oMmt  aasss).  Whan 
MMdjgl  agrnry  nien  MMlMMlllf  *how 
MMB  ttturase  snd  liilagrllf  m  Mmss  uum» 

•SniMiHii  fft^ymilii  Mm  NtM.  omm  k 

neldltm  iMWMi  HM  IIMMf  hUalMMH   WUI 

Aitd  lu  (iHipap  aiM  MnMMMhl  Isvsi  m  UdiumI 
iisMs  husiMSM  -  K,  0. 


Increase  of  Pay  for  Teachers  and  Postal 
Workers 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANK  A.  BARRETT 

or  wTOMmo 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESKNTATTVES 

Monday.  ApriJi^Z.  1948 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarlcs  I  jnclude  an 
editorial  In  the  Sheridan  Press,  Sheridan. 
Wyo.,  under  date  of  April  7.  1948: 

KAIBK    PAST    DtTE 

Dtiring  the  past  few  years  with  Inflation 
pushing  living  costs  to  a  dangerous  level, 
most  clatnwi  of  public  employees  have  been 
in  an  unfortunate  economic  position. 

Teachers  have  suffered  very  seriously  as  a 
result  of  this  pinch  between  a  relatively 
fixed  level  of  Income  and  steadUy  rising  costs 
of  food  end  other  necessities.  Postal  work- 
ers, too,  have  taken  a  beating  as  a  result 
of  that  condition. 

Based  on  the  cost-of-living  formula  devised 
by  the  Guaranty  Trxist  Co.  a  comparison 
between  wages  and  retaU  prices  shows  what 
a  dliBctilt  time  postal  workers  have  bad  In 
recent  months. 

The  post-office  clerk's  average  wage  in- 
creased In  the  past  6  years  from  $41.63  to 
$64.15,  But  because  of  the  shrinkage  of  the 
dollar  from  100  cents  in  1930  to  68  cents  in 
1947,  the  weekly  wage  Increase  has  dlmtn- 
tshed  from  $41.15  to  $31.82  In  actual  pur- 
chasing power,  according  to  the  Otiaranty 
index. 

Small  wonder  that  the  postal  workers  seek 
an  increase  of  $1,000  per  year. 

Shrinkage  of  purchasing  powr-r  has  shot 
all  through  the  Nation's  economic  life.  The 
average  weekly  eaminfre  of  the  factory  worker 
rose  from  $24.54  to  $46  32  In  5  years,  but  this 
benefit  wCb  halved  In  the  rise  In  the  cost  of 
living.  Between  June  194S  and  September 
1947  money  wages  rose  to  $50.42;  but  the 
cost  of  living  rose  also.  The  postal  worker, 
however,  dldnt  enjoy  the  sams  proportionate 
Improvement  In  money  wagea  that  came  to 
workers  In  Industry  and  private  business. 

An  Increase  in  pay  for  such  workers  is  cer- 
tainly psat  due  thu  year,  and  should  be 
adopted  as  quickly  as  posslbls. 


California  Power  SborUfe  and  Suf fested 
Soiotions 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CLAIR  ENGLE 

or  CAumaMU 

IN  THE  HOU8I  OF  KVRWBfTA'nVES 

Monday.  AprU  12.  1949 

Mr.  ENGLE  Of  California.  Mr.  Speaker, 
there  Is  a  crippling  power  shortage  In 
Caltfornla.  I  am  appearing  before  the 
Approprlatlonw  Committee  with  thrat 
speclflG  suKgesUons  as  to  how  it  can  bt 
reittve<].  Bechuse  of  the  generhl  tntemt 
tn  CallforniN  and  elatwhtro  tn  tlMM  suf  • 
geitiofiM.  I  offer  my  itAttOMiit  btfON  thtt 
oenntftttc  it  this  point  in  tht  fliCNMi} 

Mr.  Ohaimsii,  t  am  again  ^ppmunt  in 
suppiwl  of  funds  lor  the  sartlasi  {HMsibis 
M^MMlaM^  Mr  Ake  iteMAsal  Vatlaa  niitlaas. 

iBve  btM  IMMM  MM  tflM  IMP  IIMIImN 
pm»,    h  Mar  MI««HMIM|MIIM  MM* 

lieraie  Ihai  IMs  H  t  liMlMMillhi 
eel  Mii  Um  MOMf  HMgltMi  ths 
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the  raoiMys 

Id  CaUfor- 

xtM  urgraey  •vm  ftmmt&r.     C«U- 

U   (aciu«   a  MtrlouB   pa««r  ahortac*. 

lUu  to  present  that  matter  In  toixM 
and  make  some  specttk:  suggesUona 
brlnclng  It  to  an  end. 
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requlrementa  In  nosXhmra  CaUIornla 
Men    steadily    and    conttnuoualy    in- 
slnce  1013.     Prom  191S  to  the  end 
the  annual  peak  load  cf  each  year 
that  of  the  prevloia  year  In  all  but 
and  1938.     The  Increase  in  maxl- 
during  tbla  long  period  has 
a  aaOMO  kilowatts  to  more  than 
kllowatta. 
lau  to  laai  n««  gencraUng  equlp- 
vsa  progresalvely  and  conalstcntly  In- 
to the  end  that  reasonahle  leserve 
y  was  always  svaUable.     From  19S1 
no  new  capcu:lty  was  installed  and 
capacity  gradually  diminished.   Prom 
date  the  toad  growth  has  exceeded 
r  capacity  so  that  since  1960  the  are* 
had  reasonable  reeerre  capacity  snd 
I  to  ralT  on  Imports  of  power.     Im- 
OC  power  bsa  gradually  diminished 
now  tha  ■■nerating  capacity  In  the 
InsuSelaat  to  meat  peak  loads.    The 
would  have  praeallad  even  tbougb 
a  normal  watar  year.     TlM 
on  a  noeaal  watar  year 
lOO.OM  to  130.000  ktlflsnUa  wttbont 
of  any   kind.     An  electrical  system 
a  peak  load  of  around  auWO.OOO  kilo- 
should   have  a  spare  capacity  of  st 
:  tOiao  tllii— Hi     Tbe  area  defldancy 
onMl  year  tawda  ts  m  the  order 
kilowatts    of     firm     generating 


STA  muiiT  or 


had  been 


The  prcecnt  power 


In  CalUomla 


consul  s  of  a  straight  10  pareant  acroas  the 
board  curtailment  tar  all  uaere.  Another 
cut  of  an  addtUonal  10  percent  Is  probable. 
Thle  Curtailment  will  continue  throughout 

»mer  end  fall,     li  there  are  aarly  rains 

1  sllef  may  be  ekpeeted  during  the  wln- 

ttiontha.    Under    the    preeent    ouUook. 

u  every  raaann  to  believe  that  the 
tvMlHi  In  northern  California  will 
be  ser  oua  for  years  to  come.  The  presently 
annou  need  construction  program  of  both  the 
pubMc  and  private  sgenclee  will  be  Insuf- 
ficient to  meet  the  power  requlremenu  for 
many  years  to  come. 

In  sedition  to  the  deficiency  In  generating 

f.  CaUfOmla  la  oonfKntad  with  a  de- 
ta  wofuttf  becatiae  the  production  of 

Is  dependent  upon  water  supply  and 
availability  cf  fuel  oil.  both  of  which  are 
crltlcA ,  in  our  State  st  this  time  In  other 
vords.  even  though  we  had  the  generating 
«apacl  y  in  hydroelectric  plants.  If  we  don't 
get  th  I  water  w?  dont  get  the  power. 

The  impact  of  thia  situation  now  and  sn- 
tlclpai  ed  upon  the  present  eeooony  and  fu- 
ture g  owth  of  Califomta  Is  dleastrous.  In- 
dustriia  dealrlng  to  move  to  California  can- 
not dc  so.  As  of  right  now  the  large  alumi- 
num f  reduction  plant  at  Riverbank.  Calif..  Is 
Idle  oi  ily  because  there  ts  uo  electric  power 
avsUa  )le  in  the  State  to  operate  It  During 
tha  p)  st  6  weeks  the  regional  oflke  of  the 
Bursa  I  of  llaelamatlon  In  Sacramento  has 
bad  u  turn  down  requests  for  power  froaa  a 
chemi  :al  Institution  because  of  the  lack  of 
power  facilities.  Tbst  company  la  consider- 
ing ei  tabllshing  .*  plant  in  my  district  In 
Baddl  >g.  Calif.  Stopping  of  development  of 
this  t,  pe  is  bad  enough,  but  worse  than  that, 
the  20  percent  power  cut  now  in  effect,  with 
parbai  •  an  aililllli— 1 10  percent  curtailment 
y«t  tv  eaoM.  la  eoCttttg  power  for  Induatrlal 
protfu  thm  throMglMUt  sll  of  California, 
throw  Off  man  oM  ct  work  and  causing  In- 
eOcieiit  eparattoa  of  Induatrtsa.  In  one 
plant   in  my  district  power  was  arbitrarily 


cut  off  without  adsqwate  notice  and  a  plant 
severely  dsmagad. 

It  is  perfectly  apparent,  thaiafots.  that  the 
power  shortage  In  California  Is  not  due  to 
drought  conditions,  althotigh  those  condi- 
tions made  it  worse.  The  power  shortage 
would  still  be  there  if  we  had  normal  water 
conditions  to  the  eatant  of  150.000  kllowstu 
of  generating  capacity,  and  that  is  without  a 
rseenre  of  any  kind,  which  should  run  as 
much  as  390.000  kilowatts  of  iiasies  Kenerat- 
Ing  capacity.  Our  total  sbortsge,  then,  ts 
400.000  kllowatu. 

Moreover,  the  power  demands  In  California 
are  on  the  Increase  and.  therefore,  the  short- 
age te  going  to  get  worse  rather  than  better, 
of  water  conditions.  Unless  ws 
to  put  an  snd  to  industrial  and 
other  growth  m  California,  we  must 
dlataiy  provide  a  program  for  the 

of   sililtrifnial   gaoasatlng   capacity   or 
ran^a  to  bring  more  power  into 
CaltfomU. 

I  have  three  suggestlona  to  make  to  the 
cowunlUee  alc»g  that  Una: 

Ptrsu  We  must  unshackle  tha  powei  de- 
velopment in  California  by  tha  Bureau  of 
ition.  Tbat  power  development  has 
held  up  through  InailaqtiBta  funds  and 
funds  tied  down  with  some  31  different  limi- 
tations. As  an  Illustration,  this  fall  It  wss 
naaaaaary  for  the  Bureau  to  shut  down  tha 
work  on  the  powerbouss  at  Keswtek  Dam 
because  the  money  spectflcally  earmarked  for 
that  purpose  ran  out.  but  work  still  con- 
tinued on  the  dam  Itself.  Kxcept  for  the 
specific  limitation  put  on  the  use  of  funds, 
a  portion  of  the  money  to  be  used  on  the 
dam  cooM  fcnaa  bean  traaarsrred  for  oaa  on 
the  powarlMNiaa  and  the  whole  project  pro- 
ceeded with  expedition.  If  the  power  devel- 
opment st  both  Shasta  and  Keswick  had  been 
able  to  go  ahead,  today  the  Bureau  would  be 
able  to  ofler  the  40.000  kilowatu  neceeaary 
for  the  chcmlcal-plant  installation  at  Red- 
ding, which  I  previously  mantlonad.  These 
I  mutations  may  seem  to  make  saase  to  the 
coounlttee  on  the  ground  that  they  prevent 
poaslbls  mlsiiae  of  funds,  hut  they  slow  up 
a  project  where  time  Is  of  the  eesence.  With 
funds  spcclllcaUy  marked  for  one  purpoee  in 
the  building  of  an  Integrated  program  when 
the  completion  of  one  part  depends  upon 
starting  the  other,  and  vice  versa.  complN 
catlOQs  and  slow-downs  are  bound  to  occtir. 
This  duea  not  cnntrlbute  either  to  efficient 
planning  or  efllclent  construction.  My  first 
recommendation,  therefore,  in  bringing  an 
early  end  to  the  California  power  shortage. 
Is  unshackling  the  funds  used  In  the  con- 
struction of  the  power  features  of  the  Central 
Valley  project  so  thst  they  can  be  used  moet 
efficiently  for  an  early  completion  of  the 
power  aspects  of  that  project. 

Second.  I  recommend  the  Immediate  con- 
struction of  transmission  lines  to  bring  the 
power  now  being  wasted  In  ths  Bonneville 
system  to  California.  These  lines  would  cost 
between  910.000.000  and  glS.OOO.OOO.  The 
power  new  being  wasted  there  amounts  to 
nearly  3.000.000.000  kilowatt  hours.  Thst  Is 
more  power  than  will  be  produced  at  the 
Shasta  and  Ksswlck  Dams  when  the  power 
units  are  completed  and  in  full  operation. 
In  other  words,  with  transmission  lines  cost- 
ing less  than  413.000.000  we  csn  add  to  the 
California  system  the  equivalent  of  another 
Shasla  snd  other  Keswick  Dam.  I  stress  the 
fact  that  thu  Is  waste  power,  not  power 
which  u  being  used  by  the  people  in  the 
Bonneville  system.  The  historical  studies  of 
the  Bonneville  system  prove  thst  this  energy 
waste  exists  now  and  will  alwsys  continue. 
The  msjor  part  of  this  waste  occurs  at  night 
and  during  the  summer  dsyllght  hours  as 
well.  Picking  up  this  waste  energy  and  put- 
ting It  over  transmlaalon  lines  to  California 
Will  enable  us  to  not  only  back  off  our  steam 
planu.  which  now  produce  almoet  50  per- 
cent of  our  power,  knit  In  addition  wilt  en- 
able us  to  back  off  the  hydroelectric  plants 


during  the  night  and  save  the  water  for  tha 
[>eak  demands. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  the  Columbia 
River  has  only  a  few  small  storage  sites,  snd 
as  a  consequence  the  Bonneville  system  can- 
not store  potential  power  In  the  form  of 
water  behind  tu  dams.  The  Central  Valley 
Syateiu  has  immenaa  atorage.  The  Shasta 
Dnm  can  store  the  complata  fiow  of  the  Bscr- 
amento  River  for  one  whole  year.  There- 
fore, the  power  potential  of  the  Columbia 
River  mtat  be  used  ss  It  flows  by  the  power 
p>lant.  We  should  lise  It  to  a  maximum  and 
not  waate  It.  By  integrating  the  two  sys- 
tems with  a  connecting  transmission  line, 
we  can  use  the  Columbia  River  power  to  a 
ntaxlmum  and  save  the  Central  Valley  power 
stored  behind  Its  dams  to  meet  our  peaks 
and  periods  of  short  water. 

The  building  of  these  transmission  lines, 
I  mt^totaM.  gives  additional  asetulty  to  both 
the  Ckltltmu  Central  Valley  system  and  the 
Bonneville  system  In  19S0.  which  was  the 
driest  period  of  record  In  the  .Northwest,  the 
Central  Valley  system  would  have  been  In 
poBltlon  to  supply  some  power  for  the  North- 
west area. 

The  peek  loads  In  the  Bonneville  system 
come  at  the  same  time  as  the  lowest  power 
output.  During  the  maximum  run-off  there 
Is  the  minimum  demand.  This  means  that 
waste  power  Is  Inherent  In  the  syatam  be- 
cause potential  power  cannot  be  stored  be- 
hind dams  as  In  the  Central  Valley.  By 
integrating  the  systems.  Bonneville  waste  will 
go  to  Central  Valley  and  Central  Valley's 
storace  capacity  may  from  time  to  time  aid 
BoBnevUle.  They  will  tend  to  firm  each 
othara'  output. 

In  addiuon.  by  saving  the  production  on 
the  steam  plants  In  the  Central  Valley  sys- 
tem we  will  ssve  something  like  $6,000,000  in 
fuel  oil  per  annum  OH  Is  getting  scarce; 
we  should  save  It.  Thaaa  llnaa  will  psy  for 
themselves  in  3  years'  operations. 

This  is  the  only  conceivable  program  which 
can  help  to  materially  alleviate  the  California 
power  shortage  within  the  next  2  years.  It 
is  estimated  that  if  we  started  Immedlstely 
these  transmlaslon  lines  could  be  built  within 
3  years.  That  means  that  within  3  years  we 
add  the  equivalent  of  another  Shasta  and 
Keswick  Dam  in  northern  California.  I  can- 
not too  emphatically  urge  the  serious  and 
favorable  consideration  of  yotir  comnilttee. 
In  view  of  the  comparative  low  cost  and  the 
tremendous  benefits  involved,  and  the  ur- 
gency for  power  in  California.  I  hope  this 
committee  will  give  the  Bureau  the  ftmds  for 
these  transmission  lines  and  tell  them  to 
start  now. 

My  third  recommendation  has  to  do  with 
the  long-range  development.  It  Is  the  early 
commencement  of  such  projecu  as  the  Fol- 
som  Dam.  for  which  the  Appropriations 
Conuntttee  of  the  House  has  already  granted 
41.000.000  to  start  construction.  The  bill  I 
have  introduced  authorising  the  power  and 
irrigation  features  of  thst  project  1»  now 
under  ccnslderstion  before  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Irrigation  snd  Reclamation.  That 
project  will  bring  an  additional  approximate 
110.000  kilowatts,  but  the  Amerlcsn  River 
fully  developed  will  produce  s  half  million 
kllowatu.  Integrated  with  the  Central 
Valley  project  this  capacity  Increases  to 
145.000  kilowatts  of  firm,  dependable  capac- 
ity. In  addition.  If  the  transmission  lines, 
the  immediate  construction  of  which  I  have 
advocated,  snd  costing  less  than  415.000.000 
Integrating  the  Bonneville  System  and  the 
Central  Valley  System  U  built,  the  total 
amount  of  firm  power  avsllable  In  the  Cen- 
tral Valley  project  will  be  Increased  by  even 
more.  The  Bureau  of  Reclamation  In  the 
near  future,  I  believe,  will  submit  to  the 
Congress  Its  comprehensive  plan  for  the 
development  of  the  Central  Valley  of  Cali- 
fornia snd  other  specific  projects  which  will 
bring  mere  power  to  Calif orn  is  on  a  self- 
llquldating  basis.    I  emphaalM  the  fact  that 
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tbeae  are  eelf-llquldatlng  projects  for  which 
the  people  of  California  are  happy  and  willing 
to  pay. 

To  summarlae,  power  requirements  have 
steadily  mcreased.  Generating  capacity  haa 
not  been  built  rspldly  enough  to  keep  up 
with  growth  and  provide  an  adequate  reserve. 
We  are  now  short  some  400.000  kilowatts  In 
generating  capacity.  The  drought  has  made 
the  condition  worse,  but  did  not  cause  it. 
Power  ehortage  in  California  will  continue 
for  some  years.  To  end  It  we  should:  First, 
unshackle  the  Bureau  power  development  in 
California  by  providing  adequate  funds 
without  hampering  limitations;  second,  Im- 
mediately construct  a  transmission  line  to 
tnlng  the  3.000.000.000  kilowatt  hours  of 
wasted  power  In  the  Boimevllle  system  to 
California;  and,  third,  speed  with  all  possible 
haste  the  Polsom  Dam  project  and  these 
recommended  for  early  cotutructlon  to  fol- 
low It. 


Senator  Bridget  and  the  Miners' 
Retirement  Fund 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  BEN  F.  JENSEN 

or  low* 

IN  TOT  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  AprU  12,  1948 

Mr.  JENSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Rgc- 
OBO,  I  include  the  following  statement: 

Statement  or  UKrrxo  States  Skmatob  Sttlks 
BauHixs  AT  THE  MzEnKc  or  THi  Tkdstees  or 
TUX  1947  UmxED  Mine  WosKsas  or  Amekica 

WCTAKX    AKD    Rm^XMXNT    PUND,    MONDAT, 

Aran.  12.  1048 

As  a  basis  for  my  remarks  and  the  resolu- 
tion I  shall  Introduce,  I  want  to  state  certain 
facts. 

The  fwlnt  in  Issue  here  te  not  whether  there 
should  be  a  1»47  United  Mine  Workers  wel- 
fare and  retirement  fund.  Neither  is  the 
point  In  Issue  the  principle  of  such  a  fund 
or  whether  It  is  a  sound  undertaking.  The 
principle  and  the  fund  itself  were  estab- 
llahed  by  a  contract  entered  Into  by  the 
coal  operators  and  the  coal  miners.  By  that 
contract,  the  coal  operators  and  the  coal 
miners  have  committed  themselves  to  the 
principle  of  the  fund  and  they  have  com- 
mitted themselves  to  the  proper  adminis- 
tration of  the  fund  for  the  purpoees  su- 
thoriaed  In  the  contract  The  future  of  such 
a  fund  ts  a  matter  fpr  determination  by  the 
operators  and  the  miners. 

The  contract  entered  into  by  the  miners 
and  operators  stipulates  that  a  portion  of 
the  1JM7  United  Mine  Workers  welfare  and 
retirement  fund  shall  be  set  aside  for  pension 
purpoees.  The  point  at  Issue  here  is  whether 
and  xmder  what  conditions  such  a  portion 
shall  be  set  aside  and  a  pension  fund  acti- 
vated. 

The  1946  welfare  and  retirement  fund  was 
created  on  May  38,  1948.  I  am  Informed  that 
In  the  33  months  during  which  that  fund 
has  existed  no  part  of  It  has  ever  been  set 
aside  or  spent  for  a  pension  for  any  member 
of  the  union. 

The  1947  fund  was  established  by  agree- 
ment dated  July  9.  1947,  effective  as  of  July 
1,  1947.  The  records  of  the  trustees  Indicate 
that  In  the  9  months  intervening  no  part 
of  it  has  been  set  aside  or  used  for  any 
purpoee. 

I  am  advised,  and  I  have  no  information 
to  the  contrary,  that  the  stoppage  of  work 
on  March  16,  1948,  was  caused  by  the  faU- 


ure  of  the  trustees  to  activate  either  of  these 
funds.  I  further  understand  that  the  mem- 
bers of  the  union  have  indicated  that  unless 
and  until  a  proper  sum  Is  set  aside  for 
pension  purposes  from  the  fund  In  the  hands 
of  the  trustees  they  do  not  propose  to  return 
to  their  work. 

This  Is  a  time  In  which  the  security  and 
economic  stability  of  our  country  require 
not  only  continuous  production  but  Increased 
production.  The  dangers  Involved  In  an 
Indefinite  stoppage  of  coal  mining  are  plain 
for  all  to  see.  Idleness  In  a  basic  Industry 
adversely  affects  every  man,  woman,  and 
child  In  America.  1  feel  keenly  my  respon- 
sibility to  the  people  to  help  get  the  miners 
back  Into  the  pits.  In  this  time  of  national 
distress  it  Is  unthinkable  that  differences 
of  opinion  over  the  interpretation  of  an  exist - 
.  Ing  contract  should  be  allowed  to  place  the 
security  of  our  country  and  the  welfare  of 
the  people  In    Jeopardy. 

No  man  could  possibly  go  thoroughly  Into 
all  cf  the  points  at  issue  in  the  brief  time 
I  have  had.  Therefore,  I  have  concentrated 
upon  the  basic  Issue  with  a  view  to  placing 
before  you  suggestions  which  I  consider  a 
fair  basis  ujxin  which  the  miners  can  return 
to  work  and  we  can  enter  upcm  the  exhaustive 
study  which  must  be  made  before  our  deci- 
sions can  be  final. 

In  my  resolution  I  make  no  attempt  to 
finally  settle  the  questions  Involving  legal 
or  actiiarial  matters.  In  the  weeks  ahead 
I  shall  avaU  myself  of  expert  advice  In  both 
these  fields.  In  connection  with  this  whole 
issue,  recent  months  are  a  diary  of  inac- 
tivity. Today  I  am  concerned  lest  the  basic 
question  again  go  unsolved  and  the  country 
suffer  the  consequences  of  extended  Idleness 
In  the  mines. 

The  decisions  we  as  tnistees  make  are  not 
unchangeable.  The  opportunity  to  change 
them  at  emy  time  Is  guaranteed.  In  my 
opinion.  It  is  better  for  the  country  that  we 
accept  any  poesible  risk  of  action  rather  than 
see  the  national  security  and  welfare  threat- 
ened by  our  refusal  to  act.  I,  therefore, 
offer  my  resolution  as  a  basis  for  our  tenta- 
tive agreement  from  which  we  can  go  for- 
ward sincerely  to  our  exhaustive  study  of  all 
the  Issiies  and  all  the  evidence. 

My  resolution  proposes  that  from  the  fund 
In  the  hands  of  the  tnistees  there  shall  be 
set  aside  $5,000,000  for  retirement  benefits. 
This  is  tlS.OOO.OOO  less  than  the  amount  sug- 
gested by  the  trustees  representing  the  min- 
ers. The  trustee  representing  the  operators 
takes  the  position  that  no  portion  of  the 
fund  should  be  set  aside  for  retirement  bene- 
fits at  this  time. 

I  am  satisfied  that  If  the  position  of  the 
trustee  for  the  operators  were  adopted,  the 
miners  Involved  In  this  dispute  would  not 
return  to  work.  I  believe  that  the  public 
welfare  requires  an  immediate  resumption 
of  mining  operations.  The  amount  sug- 
gested in  my  resolution  can  be  changed  if 
the  complete  study  we  are  to  make  Indicates 
tbat  a  higher  allotment  should  be  set  aside 
for  peiulon  purposes. 

My  resolution  prpposes  that  the  amount 
to  be  paid  each  month  to  each  qualified  and 
eligible  miner  shall  be  »100.  This  Is  the 
monthly  benefit  suggested  by  the  trustee  for 
the  miners.  Again  I  must  refer  to  the  fact 
that  my  resolution.  If  adopted,  would  be  a 
tentative  agreement  and  the  amoimt  of  this 
monthly  pension  Is  subject  to  any  revision 
which  our  further  study  may  indicate  Is 
proper. 

My  resolution  proposes  that  the  eligible  age 
for  retirement  shall  be  02  years.  The  position 
of  the  trvistee  for  the  miners  is  that  the  re- 
tirement age  should  be  60  years.  The  posi- 
tion of  the  tnistee  for  the  operators  is  that 
the  retirement  age  should  be  not  less  than  65 
years.  On  the  basis  of  Information  fvesently 
avaUable  to  me,  It  Is  my  opinion  that  fixing 
the  retirement  age  at  63  helps  to  eliminate 


the  objections  raised  by  the  operators'  tnistee 
pertaining  to  the  future  solvency  of  the  fund. 

My  resolution  proposes  that  only  those 
members  of  the  United  Mine  Workers  of 
America  who  attain  the  age  of  62  years  and 
complete  20  years  tn  the  coal  Industry  on  or 
after  May  29,  1946.  shaU  be  eligible  for  re- 
tirement benefits. 

The  question  relating  to  those  who  should 
be  eligible  for  a  pension  covers  the  most 
acute  area  of  dispute.  The  trustee  for  the 
operators  has  taken  the  po.sitlon  that  were 
all  members  of  the  United  Mine  Workers  to 
be  declared  eligible  for  a  monthly  pension  the 
solvency  of  any  allotment  from  the  fund  for 
retirement  purposes  would  be  severely  chal- 
lenged. On  the  other  hand,  the  trustee  for 
the  miners  has  been  Insistent  upon  a  com- 
pletely literal  Interpretation  of  the  contract. 
Such  an  Interpretation  would  Include  all 
members  of  the  United  Mine  Workers  ot 
America. 

If  May  29.  1946.  Is  adopted  as  the  con- 
trolling date,  the  number  of  persons  eligible 
for  pensions  will  be  further  drastically  re- 
duced with  the  resiilt  that  a  further  possible 
threat  to  the  solvency  of  the  fund  will  be 
eliminated. 

I  should  like  to  add  that  It  was  on  May  28, 
1946,  that  the  first  welfare  and  retirement 
fu  d  was  established  under  a  contract  en- 
tered Into  by  the  United  Mine  Workers  of  • 
America  and  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  Julius 
A.  Krug,  acting  for  the  Ooverixment  of  tha 
United  States. 

The  trustee  for  the  operators  has  taken  the 
position  that  a  retirement  fund  should  not  be 
activated  until  there  has  been  a  Judicial  de- 
termination as  to  Just  who  can  be  declared 
eligible  for  pension  payments  under  the  1047 
contract.  No  one  knows  when  such  a  Judicial 
determination  can  be  expected. 

Available  information  strongly  Indicates 
that  if  this  position  of  the  trustee  for  the 
operators  were  adopted  the  stoppage  in  min- 
ing operations  would  continue.  It  is  not  in 
the  best  interest  of  the  country  that  this 
stof^Mige  should  continue.  I  repeat  that  It 
Is  my  conclusion  that  differences  of  opinion 
over  the  Interpretation  of  a  contract  In  actual 
existence  as  a  m'utual  agreement  between  the 
operators  and  the  miners  should  not  be  al- 
lowed to  place  the  security  of  our  country  and 
th3  welfare  of  the  people  In  Jeof)ardy. 

I.  therefore,  express  the  hope  that  the  trus- 
tee for  the  miners  and  the  triistee  for  the 
operators  will  recede  from  the  differing  posi- 
tlo  s  that  have  prevented  the  activation  of  a 
retirement  fiud  and  resulted  in  the  work 
stoppage  from  which  the  country  as  a  whole 
suffers. 

Having  In  mind  the  fimdamental  fact  that 
the  contract  before  us  for  Interpretation  is 
the  handiwork  of  the  operators  and  miners 
themselves.  I  believe  there  is  sound  reason 
based  upon  the  public  welfare  for  each  of  you 
to  agree  to  my  resolution  as  a  tentative  basis 
upon  which  the  miners  can  retiim  to  their 
work  and  we  can  move  In  good  faith  toward 
a  final  determination  of  the  Issues  based 
upon  a  sincere  and  fair  Judgment  of  all  the 
evidence  we  can  gather. 

RESOLtmON  TO  BE  INTaODtTCED  AT  TTTE  MEETITfO 

or  THE  nxysTWBB  or  the  ttktt-  mine  wosk- 

EBS    or    AMnUCA     WXLTAKK     AND     aZTTaEMENT 

rtrnn  or  1947,  monimt  mobning,  APan.  is, 

1B48,     BT      tlHlTEU     8TATBS     B8».*T0a     8TVIXS 

tmiDGBS.  one  or  the  tbustcbs 

Whereas,  under  the  Labor-Management 
Relations  Act  of  1947.  tlt'e  in.  section  903 
(c)  (5)  (C),  and  imder  tbe  terms  of  the  Na- 
tional Bituminous  Coal  Wage  Agreement  of 
1947,  the  trustees  of  the  United  Mine  Work- 
ers of  America  Welfsre  and  Retirement  Fund 
of  1947  shall  designate  a  portion  (which  may 
be  changed  from  time  to  time)  of  the  pay- 
ments herein  provided  as  a  separate  fund 
to  be  administered  by  the  said  trustees  here- 
in described  and  to  be  used  for  providing  for 
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or  annuUiOT  for  the  member*  of  th« 
Mine  Worker*  of  America  ur  tbelr 
famlU^  or  dcpendenu  and  auch  other  per- 
•on*  I  •  may  be  properly  Included  aa  bene- 
ficlari*  thereunder     Now.  therefore  be  It 

Mulcted.   That    there- be    and    la    hereby 
dHlgc  ated  a  aeparat*  fund  to  be  uaed  for 
pKVk  tng  pension*  or  annuities  for  the  mem- 
ban  <  (  the  United  Mine  Worker*  of  Amer- 
ica, oi  their  famUlas  or  dependenu  and  tuch 
other  person*  a*  may  be  properly  Included 
aa   be  leflclarles   thereunder:    that   there   be 
and  tJ  tere  1*  hereby  transferred,  set  aside  and 
depos  ted  in  said  fund,  pursuant  to  said  act 
and  a  ild  contract,  the  sum  of  •5.000.000  out 
of  pa]  ments  heretofore  made  to  the  United 
Mine  Workers  of  America  Welfare  and  Re- 
tirement Pund  of  1947:   that  said  tS.OOO.OOO 
iby  tranaf erred,  set  aside  and  deposited 
fund  shall  be  Incremented  from  pay- 
menti  already  BUMto  or  hereafter  to  be  made 
to  th«  United  MliM  Workers  of  America  Wel- 
fare *ad  Retirement  Pund  of  1M7.  from  time 
to  tli  le  a*  upon  review  by  the  trustees  tx- 
pc.leiice    obtained    may    require:    that   said 
fund  shall  not  be  subject  to  or  be  charged 
with,  or  have  any  obligations  created  against 
It.  or  be  subject  to  any  expenditures  or  wlth- 
drawiila   of   any   kind   or  character   by    the 
trust  i«s  other  than  withdrawals  (or  the  pay- 
ment of  panstona  or  annuities  and  such  with- 
draw lis  as  may  be  authorized  by  said  trustees 
for  tl»e  purposes  of  investment  or  reiuvesi- 
mant  necsMary  or  advisable  for  the  conserva- 
tion  md  protection  of  said  fund,  or  for  the 
purp  »ea  of  the  payment  of  reasonable  ad- 
mlnu  tratlve    expenses.    Including    tax.    ac- 
tuarl  d  and  legal  etudles  If.  as  and  when  re- 
quire!,   and    which    may    hereafter    by    the 
trust  res  be  duly  authorized-    Be  it  further 
Jta  eived.  That  a  pension  of  tlOO  per  month 
iBtli  be  paid,  subject  to  amendment  or  mod- 
Ukeat  on   at  any   time  aa  experience  In   the 
open  tlon  of  the  fund  may  dictate  or  require, 
to  ea  :h  eligible  and  qualified  member  of  the 
Unlt4d   Mine   Worker*  of   America   who   on 
May   19.  1940,  atUlned  or  thereafter  attained 
tiM  I  ge  of  63  year*  and  who  haa  served  20 
jmm    in   the  ooal    Industry   In   the   United 
8t*t«i  and  who  has  retired  from  service  In 
tha  1  Itumlnous-coal  IndusUy  In  the  United 
Stati  I  on  a  date  aubaa^pMnt  to  May  38.  1940: 
tbatltb*  effectlv*  data  for  the  payment  of 
n*  shall  tM  aa  of  the  date  that  the 
of    the    United    Mine    Worker*    of 
America  has  retired  from  the  bltumlnous- 
coal  industry  In  the  United  States  after  at- 
talnlig  the  age  of  03  year*  and  has  served 
90  yiars  In  the  Industry;  but  no  member  of 
the    Tnlted  Mine  Workers  of  America  shall 
be  eligible  or  qualified  for  a  pension  In  ac- 
cord)  nee  with  the  foregoing  who  retired  from 
the  1  iltumlnoua-coal  Industry  in  the  United 
8Ut«  s  prior  to  May  39.  1940;  be  It  further 

JtetolitH.  That  at  the  earliest  practicable 
date  following  the  adoption  of  thla  reaolu- 
tlon  Ihere  shall  be  formulated  detailed  rule* 
(afUlaUoiu.  lUbJact  to  approval  by  the 
to  aSaetiMto  the  payment  of  said 
paaalons  upon  the  tenna  and  aoaduion*  here- 
Inabtve  specified  and  In  aaofermlty  with 
raMqnable  and  proper  admlnUtratlon  of  said 
ba  U  further 

That  the  trustees  reserva  the 
righf  10  M041IY.  In«lu4a,  or  amend  the  abova 
tarnii  Mti  aoa4Uioi>a  at  any  time  both  aa 
to  ti  a  ■■mini  o(  panalon  payments  and  the 
auallaatloM  lor  allctMllty.  together  with 
Um  Kht  %o  mo$Uj  or  mmb4  tto*  rules  and 
lOgxikatioM  haraiiMboya  iwovMad  for.  aa 
^^  I  ravtav  by  tha  trtiitaaa.  aipartWMa  ob- 
tain >d  lu  the  opaiottOA  of  tiM  fund  may  ra- 
■ulr»,  ba  It  furtlMt 

AaolMC  Ttet  tttlo  to  oU  MOMia,  pUtt 
tato  or  ttMMfarrod  to  tha  tmtL  harala  aM 
fort  I.  shall  ba  vaatad  In  and  remain  eiclU" 
ilaav  t°  ^^*  trustaaa:  that  said  money  shall 
manutr  ba  Uabla  tor  or  subject  to  debu. 


contracu.  lUbUltles.  or  torU  of  the  benefi- 
ciaries of  stKh  fund;  and  that  no  beneflu 
or  moneys  payable  from  such  fund  shall  be 
subject  In  any  manner  to  anticipation, 
alienation,  aale.  transfer,  assignment,  pledge, 
encumbrsnce.  or  charge,  end  any  attempt  so 
to  anticipate,  alienate,  sell,  tranafer.  aaslgn. 
pledge,  encumber,  or  charge  the  same  ahall 
be  void. 


National  Safety  aad  Welfare 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 

HON.  DWIGHT  L.  ROGERS 

or  fxoaroA 

IN  THE  HOU3E  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  AprU  12.  1948 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  given  me  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Congres- 
sional Record.  I  desire  to  include  a  reso- 
lution which  was  adopted  by  the  West 
Palm  Beach  Chapter  of  RONS-NROA  on 
the  5th  day  of  April  1948  at  West  Palm 
Beach,  Fla..  as  follows: 

A  axsoLunow  or  thi  west  palm  scach 

CHAPTZB    OF    »ONS-N«OA 

Whereas  It  Is  the  considered  opinion  of 
the  members  of  this  organization  that  our 
nailcnal  safety  and  welfare  demand  that 
communistic  aggression  t)e  Immediately 
checked:  and 

Whereas  It  is  the  considered  opinion  of  the 
members  of  this  organisation  that  the  pres- 
ent International  situation  Is  a  serious  threat 
to  our  national  aafety  and  welfare:  and 

Whereas  It  Is  the  considered  opinion  of  the 
members  of  thla  orgsnlzatlon  that  immedi- 
ate action  must  be  taken  to  strengthen  our 
national  defense,  protect  our  national  safety 
and  welfare,  and  to  stop  communistic  aggrea- 
alon;  Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Keaolved  That  the  West  Palm  Beach,  Pla  . 
Chapter  of  RONS-NROA,  being  Reserve  OIB- 
cers'  aaaoelatlon  representing  all  branches 
of  the  Naval  Kstabllahment.  does  hereby  en- 
dorse for  sdoptlon  the  universal  mUltary 
training  plan  presently  before  Congress,  the 
Marshall  plan,  and  the  temporary  reinstate- 
ment of  aelectlve  service  to  bring  our  armed 
forces  up  to  authorized  strength:  and  be  It 
further 

Kfsolved.  That  said  West  Palm  Beach.  Fla  , 
chapter  of  RONS-NROA  recommends  that 
Congress  take  Immediate  steps  to  enact  legis- 
lation providing  for  universal  mUltary  train- 
ing, the  Marshall  plan,  and  the  reinstate- 
ment of  temporary  selective  service. 


Raiolutioa  of  Atlanta  Chapter  of  Raicnra 
Oftcers  of  tha  Natal  Saryicaa 


imNaiON  OP  RIICARK8 


JAMES  C.  DAVIS 


IK  THI  HOU8I  OF  IISPIllBINTATTVn 

Monday,  April  n.  iUt 

Mr.  DA  Via  of  Ooorgla.  Mr.  Speaker. 
Of)  March  91  of  tha  Atlanta  Chapter  of 
Reserve  OCScen  of  tha  Naval  Oarvlcea 
held  an  emergency  meeting  at  the 
AUanta  Naval  A*r  StaUon.    Mora  than 


700  Reserve  ofBcers  attended.  A  resolu- 
tion was  unanimously  adopted  by  the 
meeting.  This  resolution  has  t)een  for- 
warded to  me  by  Hon.  Robert  E.  Martin, 
who  is  Secretary  of  the  Atlanta  Chapter 
Reserve  OfBcers  of  the  Naval  Services. 
and  Naval  Reserve  Officers  Association. 
For  the  information  of  Members.  I 
Insert  herewith  the  letter  written  to  me 
by  Mr.  Martin  : 

Aran.  1.  1948. 
Hon.  James  C.  DAvn. 

House  Office  Building, 

Washington.  D.  C. 
DcAs  Ms.  Davis:  At  emergency  meeting  at 
Atlanta  Naral  Air  Station.  Wednesday  even- 
ing more  than  700  Reserve  officers  resolved 
unanimously  that  this  body  reiterate  Its  un- 
qualified support  of  universal  military  train- 
ing and  the  Marshall  plan,  and  that  It 
strongly  advocate  that  the  Government  of 
thU  Nation— 

1.  Adopt  Selective  Service  legislation  for 
the  purpose  of  more  speedily  raising  to  ade- 
quate strength  the  Army,  Navy,  and  Air 
Forces; 

2.  Reactivate  a  sufficient  portion  of  the 
Reserve  Fleet  with  particular  reference  to 
large  aircraft  carriers: 

3.  Pledge  immediate,  active  military  sup- 
port to  any  nontotalltarlan  government  In 
resisting  Soviet  aggression; 

4.  Grant  authority  to  the  Secretary  of  Na- 
tional Defense  to  order  mobilization  of  all 
or  any  part  of  the  United  States  Naval  Re- 
serve whenever  such  mobilization  shall  be 
deemed  expedient. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Robert  E.  Martin. 
Secretary,  Atlanta  Chapter  Reserve 
Officers    of    the    Saval    Services 
•nd  Saval  Reserve  Officers  Asso- 
ciation. 

It  Will  be  seen  from  this  letter  and 
from  the  resolution  adopted  at  the  emer- 
gency meeting  above  mentioned,  that 
this  organisation  and  it.s  membersliip  are 
squarely  l>ehind  the  efforts  of  Congress 
and  our  Government  to  stop  communism, 
and  to  bring  our  military  strength  to 
the  point  where  it  will  be  adequate  for 
our  protection. 

I  take  this  occasion  to  say  that  I  con- 
cur wholeheartedly  in  the  sentiment  ex- 
pressed in  the  resolution  quoted  above 
with  reference  to  resisting  Soviet  aggres- 
sion. I  have  for  many  years  regarded 
communism  as  a  grave  menace  to  liberty 
and  freedom,  and  have  vigorously  op- 
posed it  even  as  far  back  as  the  time  when 
opponents  of  communism  were  smeari!d 
with  the  terms  "Red  baiter,"  "warmon- 
ger.- "Pasclst.""un-ChrlsUan."  and  simi- 
lar terms.  I  was  for  3  years  State  Ame> 
icanism  chairman  of  the  American  Ls- 
glon,  and  tha  study  which  I  gave  to  cori- 
munlam  Umd  oontlpOMl  mt  that  it  is  tlie 
avowtd  ttm  tad  purpoM  of  the  Comm  j- 
ntoU  to  ditiroy  our  Government  and  uU 
•tmliar  rovernmenta  throughout  t:ie 
world,  and  to  replace  them  with  dictator- 
ahlpa. 

It  la  a  matter  of  pride  to  ma  that  t^ia 
great  organiiatlon  in  the  di.itrlct  whioh 
I  represent  has  called  thla  emergency 
meeting,  and  that  lUi  members  have 
placed  themselves  on  record  in  adoptlni 
this  patriotic  re.^olution.  I  take  pleasure 
In  commending  it  to  your  thoughtful  con- 
sideration. 
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Soil  Conservation  in  Black  Hawk  County 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  W.  GWYNNE 

or  IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  AprU  12.  1948 

Mr.  GWYNNE  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker, 
last  year  I  had  the  privilege  of  seeing 
some  of  the  soil-conservation  work  being 
done  In  Iowa.  Attached  hereto  Is  the 
1947  report  of  the  commissioners  of  the 
Black  Hawk  Soil  Conservation  District. 
The  report  not  only  shows  what  was 
done  but  also  indicates  the  size  of  the 
problem  l)efore  us. 

In  these  days  of  war  and  destruction, 
the  matter  of  food  production  is  of  pri- 
mary importance.  We  cannot  long  con- 
tinue to  furnish  that  food  unless  we  can 
conserve  our  soil. 

The  report  is  as  follows: 
Annual  Riport  or  thk  Commissioners  or  the 

Black  Hawk  Soil  Consirvation  District 

roR  1947 

The  Black  Hawk  County  Soil  Conservation 
District  completed  Ita  second  year  of  the 
organization  and  the  first  full  year  of  opera- 
tion with  technical  assistance  furnished  by 
the  United  States  SoU  Conservation  Service. 
As  a  result,  more  specific  needs  and  accom- 
plishments can  be  set  down  In  this  report  aa 
compared  with  previous  ones. 

NRZOS   rOR  CONSERVATION 

The  needs  for  conservation  measure*  In 
Black  Hawk  County  are  significant  and  If 
productivity  of  the  soils  of  the  county  are 
to  be  malnUlned.  an  Intensive  action  and 
educational  program  among  farmers  must 
be  carried  on.  v 

Estimates  of  some  observation  measures 
needed  Include: 

1.  Approved  crop  rotations,  297.850  acres. 

2.  Contour    planting,    157,250    acres. 

3.  Contour  strip  cropplhg,  7.  400  acres. 

4.  Tile  drainage.  8,475.000  lineal  feet. 

5.  Surface  drainage,   1.980,000  lineal  feet. 

6.  Improved  drainage,  $24,050  acres. 

7.  EsUbllshment  of  grassed  waterways, 
4.810,000  lineal  feet. 

8.  Terracing.  250  mllea. 

9.  Woodland  and  wildlife  planting.  2,035 
acres. 

These  estimates  are  based  on  340,000  acres 
of  farm  land,  an  average  size  farm  of  180 
acres,  and  a  corresponding  number  of  1,850 
famu. 

ACCOMPUSHMENTS,    1947 

In  working  toward  these  ultimate  needs, 
the  following  goals  of  30  complete  farmer- 
district  plana  were  set  for  1947,  Conse- 
quently, 18  planning  meetings  with  141  pro- 
spective cooperators  In  attendance  were  held. 
Actually  87  farm  plana  were  completed,  with 
corresponding  application  of  conservation 
measurea.  Parmars  actively  oooparatlng  with 
the  dUtrlct  eaUblUhed  the  following  prao- 
tloea  and  were  given  aid  by  the  Boll  Con- 
Mrvatlou  Service  technicians. 

OontMir  plaiuing,  871  aorea, 

■MP  aropping.  71  aoraa. 

Drainage,  117  aeraa. 

Oraaaad  waurwaya,  19.750  Untal  ftet. 

Tarraolnf,  11  miiea. 

Field  reorganlaatlon.  958  acraa. 

Tile  drainage,  16.100  llnaal  feet. 

•urfaet  drainage.  «,6M  llnaal  feat. 

Crop  rotation  (approved),  1,S5«  acrea. 

In  addition,  it  u  estimated  that  farroera  on 
thatr  own  InltlaUre.  and  including  aaalaUnce 
from  tha  litaniloB  aartioc.  AAA,  and  8GB, 
aatabilahad  1.000  aoraa  of  contour  planting. 


200  acres  of  atrip  cropping,  and  2,000  acres 
of  tile  drainage.  One  hundred  and  eight 
farms,  totaling  18.000  acres,  have  been  soil 
mapped  by  the  8CS. 

CONSERVATION    EDtWATION 

In  the  field  of  conservation  education,  12 
interest  meetings  were  held  throughout  the 
county  to  acquaint  fanners  with  the  program. 
Pour  hundred  and  four  farmers  attended 
these  meetings.  Sixty-three  news  articles 
appeared  In  local  newspapers.  Eleven  radio 
broadcasts  were  devoted  to  district  conserva- 
tion activities.  Two  conservation  films  were 
shown  to  six  groups,  totaling  402.  These 
were  mostly  rural  schools.  A  lecture  also  was 
given  to  75  students  at  one  school.  Educa- 
tional booths  were  established  at  the  4-H 
Fair  and  the  Dairy  Cattle  Congress,  where  a 
Commissioner  each  day  was  In  charge  at  the 
week-long  Congress.  An  estimated  11,000 
people  saw  the  exhibit,  and  over  400  per- 
sonal contacts  were  made. 

DEMONSTRATIONS 

During  the  year,  five  demonstrations  were 
held  under  the  direction  of  the  District  com- 
missioners. They  Included  a  contour  cul- 
tivation demonstration.  Dale  Hull,  of  the 
Extension  Service,  assisted;  a  surface  drain- 
age demonstration;  a  grassed  waterway, 
shaping  and  seeding  demonstration;  a  tree- 
planting  healing  demonstration;  a  dltch- 
blastlng  demonstration;  In  addition,  the 
technician  in  the  district  assUted  the  county 
extension  director  h  a  clcan-plowlng  dem- 
onstration. 

RESEARCH 

Grass  plots  were  established  on  the  Charles 
Dunbar  farm  located  In  one  of  the  sand  areas 
of  the  county.  Various  grasses,  fertilizer 
treatments,  etc.,  will  be  studied.  These  plots 
are  under  the  supervision  of  Maurice  Heath, 
of  the  SCS  nursery.  Because  10  percent  of 
the  county  Is  comprised  of  sand,  these  experi- 
mental plots  will  be  watched  with  Interest. 
Bi^megrass.  Reed  canary  grass,  and  hairy 
vetch  were  distributed  to  several  farmers  for 
trials. 

dVIC   ORGANIZATIONS 

Cooperation  with  civic  organlratlons  was 
encouraged  and  meetings  were  held  with 
sportsmen's  clubs,  bee  keepers'  association, 
and  schools,  both  rural  and  urban.  One 
sportsmen's  group  carried  on  a  tree-planting 
program  and  members  donated  their  time 
and  money  and  actually  planted  the  seed- 
lings. 

GROUP    INTEHPRISES 

In  the  field  of  group  enterprises,  six  re- 
quests were  received.  These  were  coopera- 
tive drainage  projects.  One  was  completed 
and  the  others  are  In  the  process  of  develop- 
ment, 

rLOOD  DAMAOS 

Due  to  the  heavy  rainfall,  a  total  of  over 
18  Inches  was  recorded  from  May  23  to  June 
30,  with  an  Intensity  reaching  2.5  Inches  per 
hour.  A  flood-damage  survey  waa  made  on 
JtUy  9  and  10.  As  a  result  of  the  survey,  dam- 
age to  soli  and  crops  In  Black  Hawk  County 
reached  the  astounding  total  of  88.680.990. 
Theaa  flgurea  were  based  on  preaant  prloas. 
ThU  report  was  later  presented  In  deUll  to 
a  no<xl-control  hearing  conducted  by  tha 
United  sutes  Army  aoflBaara  In  Waterloo. 

DUTRICT  OUMMiaMOMiaa 

Irnaat  B.  Bagt.  Mount  Vernon  Townahlp 
farmer,  waa  raalaetad  a  district  oommUalontr 
for  a  0>yaar  Unn.  ChaUman  larl  DouglaM 
accompanied  the  air  tour  of  tba  BUU.  Hla 
report  of  aoU  and  crop  dralaata  throughout 
tha  BUta  waa  Impraaalva. 
aKx>MMENDATioNa  Foi  aaMBiM  v*  nooaAK 

At  thla  time.  reeonoMndatlona  for  apaad- 
ing  up  the  district  program  can  be  made. 
To  accomplish  such  speed-up.  a  broader  and 
mora  Intenslvt  educational  program  la 


tial.  Added  tise  of  farmer  group  leadera 
wotild  benefit  with  the  posalblUty  of  develop- 
ing more  farmer  conservationists.  Additional 
technical  assistance  would  Immeasurably 
benefit  as  It  would  enable  application  and 
aatabllahment  of  such  conaervatlon  measures 
to  advance  more  rapidly. 

COMMIS8IONER8'  ACTIVITISa 

The  commissioners  have  attended  all  In- 
terest meetings,  and  one  has  attended  most 
of  the  planning  meetings.  The  policy  of  ad- 
hering to  the  group  approach  has  been  upper- 
most In  the  minds  of  the  commissioners. 
The  division  of  the  county  Into  three  rones, 
one  for  each  member,  has  worked  success- 
fully. A  special  meeting  Is  planned  for  the 
near  future,  to  make  assignment  of  certain 
responsibilities  for  each  commissioner.  These 
will  Include  publicity,  demonstrations,  ex- 
hibits, and  other  activities. 

GOALS  rOR  1948 

Before  concluding  this  report.  It  Is  felt 
that  some  plans  for  1948  must  be  Included. 
A  goal  of  48  acre  by  acre  farmer-district  plans 
has  been  set.  It  Is  felt  that  with  sufficient 
technical  personnel  available  to  the  district. 
the.goal  might  closely  approach  the  200  mark. 
Further  Increase  In  the  use  of  lime,  legumes, 
and  grasses  Is  expected  and  a  larger  per- 
centage of  farmers  becoming  Interested  and 
starting  practices  Is  anticipated. 

CONCLUSION 

In  the  past  year,  farmer  Interest  In  the 
county  has  Increased  and  at  present  there 
are  177  applications  ^mprlslng  14  groups 
and  Including  32,285  acres.  That  a  good  be- 
ginning has  been  made  has  generally  been 
agreed;  that  the  surface  has  Just  been" 
touched.  Is  apparent.  All  agencies  and  In- 
terested people  must  cooperate  if  we  are  to 
reach  our  goal  of  complete  conservation  of 
the  land. 

Earl  R.  Douglab8, 

J.  E.  Entz. 

EiNEST  E.  Sage. 
Dwtrtef  Commissionen. 


Tbe  Prunarics  in  Nebraska 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JAY  LeFEVRE 

or  NEW   YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT  ATI  VBB 

Monday.  AprU  12.  1948 

Mr.   LeFEVRE.     Mr.   Speaker,   under 

leave    to    extend    my    remarks    In    the 

Ricord.  I  include  the  following  article 

by  Mark  Sullivan,  from  the  New  York 

Herald  Tribune  of  April  12.  1948: 

PRxanoi,  Not  DCLEOATEa,  Seem   CANomAiaa' 

OoAL  IN  PRtMARiEa— Mark  Sullivam  PoiNTg 

Otrr    That    Convention    Vona    Ikvolvbo 

Both    n*   WtacoNam    anb   NiaaAaxA    arb 

InrumwJMAi.  Part  or  Retubucam  Total 

(By  Mark  Sullivan) 
The  total  number  ol  dalagatas  in  the  Re- 
publican National  Oonvantlon  will  be  sobm 
1.090.  Tha  number  from  Wisconaln  la  17: 
the  number  really  significant  la.  aay.  a  doaen 
or  ao— «  doaan  whom  Dewey  and  MaoArthur 
ware  aipactad  to  gat  but  did  not,  and  whom 
Btaaaan  got. 

ThU  la  aoma  r percent  of  tba  toUl  in^tha 
national  convenUoh,  Tat,  tha  raault  of  tba 
primary  in  WUconsln.  baoauaa  of  sensational 
clrcumsUnces  attending  It,  Is  Interpreted  as 
having  major  nnd  conclusive  cffecu  on  tha 
oonvantlon  aa  a  wh«da.    The  mierpreutloo 
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villi  la  MT*  ^"t  Oovernor  Dewvy  U  given  » 
fata  or  Minlffttal  aet-back  Is  not  true  at  all. 
WlM  D  a  great  party  baa  the  GovernGr  of  the 
latv  at  State.  an<:  when  he  haa  a  record  that 
na)  ea  htm  a  natural  and  strong  poMlbUlty 
for  iM  party's  Presidential  nomination.  IH* 
part  J  doea  not  throw  him  overboard  merely 
bao  uaa  of  a  primary  result  In  one  medium* 
size  State.  The  Republican  National  Con- 
vention at  Philadelphia  next  June  will  b« 
Ot  stlffer  stuff. 
T|ila  brlD(a  up  the  primary  In  Nebraska 
vaak.  Hare  U  a  State  with  eight  dele- 
to  the  convention,  a  tiny  fraction  of  the 
wbcie.  leaa  than  1  percent.  The  entire  vote 
ezpicted  to  be  cast  In  the  Republican  pri- 
mal r  Is  estimated  at  some  IGO.COO.  un  in- 
flalt  ntaal  fraction,  about  one  twu-hundrrd 
and  flftlatb  of  the  total  Republican  vote  t:i 
the  Nation;  U  U  leaa  than  the  vote  In  many 
a  sljigle  CoBgreaaional  district. 

CHIZr    OOAL 

f  Ft.  to  campaign  up  and  down  Nebraska. 
Ooiemcr  Dewey  last  week  left  his  ofllce  In 
Albiiny  and  traveled  more  than  halfway 
th«  continent.  Senator  Taft  left  hts 
poa«  aa  Sanata  leader  to  do  the  same 
Bs-tSovemcr  BUaaan.  without  a  days  real 
aft<r  mianatva  eampalcntng  in  Wlsc<maln. 
hmfled  to  begin  equally  Intensive  campaign- 
in  Nebraska. 
Vfhy?  The  answer  throws  light  on  the 
wlaqle  nature  of  this  race  fur  the  Republican 
nation.  It  waa  not  the  delegates  they 
afUr;  It  was  the  prestige  Prestige  with 
wli4m?  To  some  extent  with  the  public,  but 
mm.  nl7  vlth  tha  graat  body  of  delegates  wbc 
tamed  throufhout  the  country.  In 
without  primary  races.  The  prea- 
MOfbt  la  with  the  convention  as  a  whole. 
I  the  ma.<«  of  individual  delegataa  who 
count  In  the  coming  Republican  con- 

VMrftlOD. 

1  M  fKMT^'^t  convention  will  have  several 
dmracterlatles  all  pointing  toward 
opahmladadneaa.  Only  a  small  fraction  of 
dalagataa  wUl  have  t>een  chosen  In  hotly 
ited  primary  racaa  Uke  the  ones  in  WU- 
I  and  Nebraska.  Nebraska  la  literally 
thalmly  Bute  in  which  all  three  of  the  active 
candldataa— Taft.  Bewey.  and  Staa- 
anvl-eontend  against  each  other 

V  ot  only  will  most  of  the  delegates  be  free 
fro)  a  binding  commltnnents  by  primaries 
of  them  will  be  free  from  strong  emo- 
commltments.  There  will  l)e  a  large 
nuikber  of  delegataa  for  Dewey,  but  they 
will  be  without  paracpal  acrimony  against 
Tajpfr.  aikd  the  same  as  to  the  large  number 
for  Tatt  The  considerable 
sr  of  delegates  for  Staasen  wUl  be  slml- 
free  from  acrimony  toward  other  can- 
ttea.  The  delegates  who  come  for  favor- 
ions  wUl  be  there  with  the  intention  of 
thr  iwlng  their  strength  toward  one  or  an- 
at  the  major  contenders  aa  the  conven- 
dtvalopa. 

FortnjuuTt  TO  as  watchxd 
convention  thus  free  from  strong  gKMp 
eoa  mltments  and  especially  free  from  groop 
rill  determine  upon  whatever 
MS^lnatkm  appeals  to  them,  taking  into  ac- 
it  all  the  condlUona  at  the  time.  Thay 
wUi  take  account  of  the  laauea  and  princlplca 
Inv^ivcd  and  also  tha  vota-gattlng  popular- 
ity 


It* 


in 


3f  tha  candldataa.  This  aeeeaBts  for  the 
bee  tic  campaigning  of  the  tbra*  moat  active 
car  cUdataa  In  Nabraaka.  which  is  esaentlally 
a  I  opularlty  eon  teat  In  a  small  ralcrocoam 
rep  -eaentatlve  of  Republican  sentiment  in  a 
Ml<  waat  and  dnmlnantly  agricultural  aec- 
tkui. 
nahraslrs  will  ba  watched  to  see  whether— 
Taft.  Dawey.  and  Staasen— one  or 
markedly  well.  Dapandlag  on 
tbaiw  will  ba  many  Intarpratatlsaa. 
BO  doubt  too  swen>tng.  aa  waa  tha  caae 
aXt^r  the  WtaeoBatB 


Taft-Hartley  Act 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  ELLSWORTH  B.  BUCK 

or  Kxw  Tcax 

ni  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRK3BNT ATI V E3 

Monday.  April  12,  1948 

Mr.  BUCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Riccrd,  I 
include  the  following  editorial  from  the 
Ch'i5;tian  Science  Monitor  of  April  7, 
1948: 

ALL    THAT    SBOtJLI)    BS    IXrCCTKO 

What's  the  matter  with  the  Taft-Hartley 
Act?  Why  hasnt  It  preventea  the  pecklrg- 
bouac  strike,  the  coal  walk-out.  the  Wall 
Street,  and  perhapa  thia  or  that  other  local 
8hu[-d<"wn.» 

These  are  queatkma  aom*  people  are  ask- 
ing— questions  which,  despite  an  element  of 
r-'-'"  ■  ?>prln4  largely  from  incomplete  un- 
c.  ng  of  the  problem. 

i:.c  .answer.  In  broadest  terms.  Is  this: 
Neither  the  framers  o<  tha  new  labor  code, 
nor  othera  well  Informed  on  the  subject  in- 
tended nor  expected  that  this  or  any  other 
law  would  stop  strikes.  Only  a  police  state 
can  do  that.  Nazi  Germany  did.  Russia 
doee.  Obviously,  the  price  of  complete  free- 
dom from  strikes  is  loss  of  freedcnn  all 
around — a  price  Americans  should  never  pay. 

The  great  wave  of  poatwar  strlkea  expoeed 
three  great  needs  In  labor-management  rela- 
tions which  coxild  be  suppl'ed  through  legla- 
latlon: 

First,  the  need  to  strengthen  and  u>  define 
more  clearly  the  rules  and  the  boundary 
llnaa  within  which  employers  and  employ- 
eea  ahould  be  expected  to  work  together,  and 
{o  negotiate  agreements  on  a  basis  of  near 
equality 

Second,  the  need  to  br:ng  the  public  Inter- 
est to  bear  In  the  direction  of  peaceful  reso- 
lution of  differences,  by  means  of  resdily 
available  mediation,  and  voluntary  arbitra- 
tion. 

Third,  the  need  to  establish  unmistskably 
the  right  of  the  Oovemment  to  protect  the 
pubUc  safety  and  welfare  should  some  dis- 
pute go  to  the  lengths  of  imperiling  them, 
and  to  chart  orderly  procedurea  by  which 
that  right  can   be  enforced. 

To  achieve  theee  objectlvea  without  Invad- 
ing the  individual  liberty  of  either  worker 
or  employer  Is  a  delicate  taak.  The  Taft- 
Hartley  Act  attempU  It.  The  most  that 
should  be  expected  u  that,  on  the  average, 
a  greater  number  of  dUputes  will  be  settled 
without  strikes,  and  that  such  strikes  aa  can- 
not be  avoided  will  be  reined  In  short  of 
holding  the  innocent  public  for  ransom. 

Just  how  well  the  law  Is  meeting  needs  1 
and  2  it  Is  still  too  early  to  say.  One  fact 
Is  significant,  however.  A  surprising  num- 
ber of  informed  people.  Including  some  labor 
laadan  who  opposed  the  law.  now  admit  pri- 
vately that  It  la  working  better  than  they 
expected.  Certainly  thla  part  of  It  deaarvca  a 
longer  trial  than  It  haa  yet  had. 

Whether  It  meets  need  3  la  now  having  a 
Marching  teat  In  the  coal  crista.  John  L. 
Lewis  wants  peiuiona  for  his  nUners.  But  It 
now  seems  evident  that  before  he  will  alt 
down  and  bargain  for  them  be  propoaea  to 
probe  to  the  limit  for  weak  spota  In  the  law's 
national  emergency  provlalona. 

What  Mr.  Lavla  failed  to  aee  a  year  ago.  and 
thus  far  falls  to  aanaa  again.  Is  that  with  bis 
arrogant  tactlca,  and  with  a  neceaalty  such 
aa  coal,  probing  a  law  can  very  quickly  paaa 
over  Into  the  realm  of  defiance  of  the  aov- 
erelgn  right  of  a  Nation  to  defend  itself. 

Thus.  U  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  ahould  prove 
Inadequate  here.  Congreaa  aecma  very  much 
In  the  mood  to  fill  In  any  deficiency.     The 


danger  U  that  It  might  go  so  far  In  trylnr  to 
get  at  Mr.  Lewis'  labor  monopoly  aa  to  jn- 
neceaaarUy  curb  the  freedbm  of  the  great  bulk 
of  union  labor,  which  has  no  part  In  the 
hold-the-publlc-for-ransom  methcda  of  the 
mine  leader. 


A  Mystifjinf  Retreat  From  a  World 
Actirity 


EXTENSTON  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THRUSTON  B.  MORTON 

or  KxjmJCKT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RZP RESENT ATTVIS 

Monday.  April  12.  1948 

Mr.  MORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  F.ec- 
ORD.  I  include  the  foIlowinR  editorial  from 
the  Louisville  Courier-Journal.  Sunday. 
April  4.  IMS: 
A  MTamrTiKO  arraxAT  fkom  a  wosld  Acnyrrr 

A  great  many  people  are  mjrstlfled  by  ac- 
tloa  m  Congreaa  to  delay.  If  not  to  de'eat. 
our  taking  part  In  the  World  Health  Orgar  iza- 
tlon.  An  expression  of  this  feeling  Is  given 
m  a  letter  from  Dr.  John  J.  Phalr.  LoulsvlUe- 
JefTerson  County  health  director,  which  ap- 
pears in  the  Point  of  View: 

WHO  Is  one  of  the  most  important  of 
the  specialized  agencies  to  be  set  up  under 
the  United  Nations.  In  the  preliminary  con- 
ference nearly  2  years  ajgo  looking  to  Its 
formation,  the  United  Statea  and  Canadt  had 
leading  parts.  Surgeon  General  Parran  pre- 
alded.  Canada's  Dr.  Brock  Chlsholm  berame 
executive  of  the  Interim  commission  of  18 
nations  to  carry  on  the  t>eglnnlngs  of  a 
world-wide  health  program  until  organiza- 
tion waa  completed.  Under  It.  work  went 
on  to  strengthen  international  agreementa 
to  control  spread  of  epidemics. 

Now.  suddenly,  without  public  dlscusalon 
or  explanation,  the  Rules  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  tablea  a  bUl  that 
would  make  the  United  Statea  an  ofBclal 
member.  This  meana  that  the  organization 
will  be  created  without  us. 

Dr.  Pbalr  wants  to  know  why  this  step  of 
retreat  was  taken.  The  23  nations  which  al- 
ready have  signed  the  Constitution  of 
WHO.  many  of  them  on  aasurance  *bat 
the  United  States  would  do  likewise.  d3Ubt- 
less  also  want  to  know  why.  Our  abstaining 
la  likely  to  be  our  loss,  as  well  as  the  world's. 

We  shall  be  kept  from  the  pool  of  scientific 
knowledge  and  experience.  We  shall  leave  to 
others  the  inquiry  and  the  assembly  of  means 
to  guard  against  the  encroachments  of  Uls 
like  malaria,  cholera,  yellow  fever,  amallpos. 
and  the  platoie.  which  recognize  no  geo- 
graphical boundarlea.  No  Iron  curtaji  or 
nationalistic  spirit  may  bar  them.  The  facta 
are  something  to  call  to  your  Congreasinan's 
attention. 


Profrets  in  Maryland 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  EDWARD  T.  MILLER 

or  If  ABTLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATT/ES 

Monday.  AprU  12.  1948 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Maryland.  Mr.  8|>eak- 
er.  at  a  time  when  there  are  many  ru- 
mors circulating  with  regard  to  electioa 
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Irregularities  In  Kansa.s  City  and  even  in 
my  own  fair  State  of  Maryland.  It  is 
pleasant  to  be  able  to  make  a  report  of 
improved  conditions  in  this  important 
phase  of  our  national  life. 

Let  us  concede  that  even  now  there  is 
a  contest  pending  in  the  other  body, 
based  on  alleged  improprieties  in  the  last 
Maryland  election,  and  that  recently  a 
candidate  in  the  Democratic  primaries, 
about  to  be  held  In  Baltimore,  openly 
charged  that  many  persons  listed  as  eli- 
gible voters  affiliated  with  his  party  on 
precinct  records,  could  not  be  found  in 
the  district.  Nevertheless  there  are  signs 
of  progress. 

The  following  article  from  the  March 
27  issue  of  the  New  Yorker  clearly  shows 
that  conditions  in  Maryland  have  im- 
proved over  the  years: 

WOTIS  AND  COMMENT 

This  being  an  election  year,  we  have  been 
glancing  through  a  book  In  our  library  en- 
titled "Testimony  Taken  Before  a  Committee 
of  the  House  of  Eielegates  of  Maryland  on 
Contested  Elections."  It  has  to  do  with 
a  contested  election.  Involving  the  office  erf 
State  comptroller  of  Maryland,  that  look 
place  In  November  1859  Our  eye  lit  on  a 
paaaage  In  which  Mr.  8.  Teakle  Wallls.  a  wlt- 
naaa  for  the  loalng  candidate.  William  H. 
Pumell.  U  questioning  Mr.  William  D  Dur- 
ham, a  Judge  of  election  of  the  eleventh  ward 
In  Baltimore: 

"Mr  Waujb.  Did  you  ever  see  an  election 
at  which  deadly  weapon*  were  not  produced? 

"Answer.  I  don't  know  as  I  ever  did. 

"Questloij.  In  city  or  county? 

"Answer.  In  city  or  county.  1  have  seen 
my  father  kicked  away  from  the  polls,  and 
then  ehot  at,  the  bullet  passing  through  hia 
hat. 

"Question.  Never  saw  an  election  at  which 
there  were  not  people  shot  at? 

"Answer.  I  do  not  rememl)er  ever  going  to 
the  polls  but  what  I  aaw  somebody  injured 
more  or  less  by  deadly  weapons. 

"Question.  Did  you  ever  see  an  election  at 
which  there  was  not  somebody  shot  at? 

"Answer.  I  don't  think  I  did.  I  don't  think 
1  ever  saw  an  election  at  which  there  waa  not 
somebody  Injtired — I  would  not  say,  posi- 
tively, shot  at.  because  one  weapon  la  a 
deadly  weapon  If  It  kills  you  In  any  way  you 
take  It.  I  think  If  one  geU  stuck  with  a 
knife.  It  Is  a  deadly  weapon  If  It  kills  him." 

Everyone  hears  so  much  about  the  good  old 
days  that  we  are  happy  to  pass  on  our  refiec- 
tlon.  arrived  at  after  reading  the  above,  that 
voting  conditions,  at  least,  are  on  the  mend. 
We  have  never  seen  our  dear  ones,  regular 
voters  to  the  last  sibling,  shot  at.  or  even 
stuck  with  a  knife.  May  the  coming  months 
find  our  optimism  well  founded,  our  hat 
InviolaU,  our  hair  unainged. 


Selectire  Serrice  and  Uniyertal  Military 
Training 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  PARKE  M.  BANTA 

or  Miasouai 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESKNTATIVSS 

Monday.  AprU  12.  1948 

Mr.  BANTA.    Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 


Include  the  following  letter  addressed  to 
me  by  a  former  naval  officer,  Mr.  Prank 
J.  Cizek,  of  Rolla,  Mo.: 

RoLLA,  MO.,  March  27,  194t. 

Hon     PASKS   M.    BANTA, 

House  of  Representative*. 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sa:  This  Is  Just  a  short  letter  express- 
ing my  opinion  as  one  of  your  constltuenu 
on  some  pertinent  legislation.  I  do  not  rep- 
resent any  organization  nor  has  any  pressure 
been  brought  to  bear  upon  me  by  anyone. 
This  letter  Is  Just  an  expression  of  my  views. 

As  a  veteran  of  World  War  II  and  one  who 
has  had  first-hand  experience  In  the  armed 
services  of  the  United  States,  I  wUh  to  state 
that  I  am  against  any  form  of  selective  serv- 
ice or  universal  mUltary  training.  I  believe 
these  are  tindemocratlc  In  nature.  I  believe 
sincerely  that  they  are  an  admittance  of  the 
failure  of  democracy  to  cope  with  the  threat 
of  totalitarianism  by  any  other  than  totali- 
tarian methods.  Naturally,  there  are  multi- 
tudes of  reasons  against  the  case  for  univer- 
sal military  service  too  long  to  enumerate 
here.  It  has  been  shown  that,  as  exemplified 
by  Germany.  Italy.  Japan,  and  now  Russia, 
that  a  strong  military  Is  absolutely  necessary 
to  the  existence  of  an  autocracy. 

If  we  must  have  a  strong  mlllUr>'.  as  the 
indispensable  Democratic  Party  (remember 
m  1940  and  1»44  the  argument  for  reelection 
was,  Don't  change  horses  in  the  middle  of 
the  stream)  say  we  must,  why  dont  they  re- 
form the  archie  military  system  In  our  Navy 
and  Army  and  Induce  by  voluntary  enlist- 
ment the  necessary  number  for  their  au- 
thorized quota?  Doesn't  It  seem  strange 
with  all  their  propaganda,  the  armed  serv- 
ice* can't  get  their  quota  filled?  The  pay 
Is  terrific,  housing  Is  plentiful,  old-age  secu- 
rity Is  a  sure  thing,  etc.  Why  are  the  llsU 
of  our  city  police  departments  much  longer 
than  the  armed  service's  waiting  list*?  The 
military  propagandlsta  say  It's  the  Ameri- 
can's natural  dislike  for  regimentation,  etc. 
Humbug. 

Here  are  several  of  the  reasons  why  they 
must  have  a  draft  Instead  of  a  voluntary  pro- 
gram: 

1.  Officers  are  trained  In  tradition  and  tech- 
nical subjects  with  only  Up  service  done  to 
leadership  psychology.  What  teaching  In 
leadership  they  do  get  is  by  teachers  who 
are  well  schooled  In  the  Prusslanlstlc  sys- 
tem, the  same  system  that  produced  most 
of  our  most  competent  dictators.  I  believe 
a  man  ahould  have  a  degree  In  psychology 
or  sociology  before  he  Is  admitted  to  a  mili- 
tary academy.  If  this  sounds  unreasonable, 
consider  the  doctor,  lawyer,  or  dentist  who 
take  6  to  7  years  of  college  to  complete  their 
education.  Surely  an  olBcer  who  deals  with 
the  lives  of  men  should  have  no  less  a  prep- 
aration. 

2.  The  merit  system  is  not  adhered  to  in 
too  many  cases.  Violations  In  the  merit  sys- 
tem seem  to  vary  directly  with  an  Increase 
In  rank. 

3.  Some  of  the  men  on  "top"  of  the  armed 
services  are  old  timers  who  are  trying  to 
keep  alive  the  ideas  that  Napoleon  conceived 
•bout  running  his  mUltary  cH-ganlzatlon. 

4.  Many  prominent  lawyers  have  pointed 
out  that  Justice  (not  leniency)  from  many 
mUltary  courts  Is  a  aham. 

We  should  have  a  complete  revision  of  our 
mUltary  system  to  suit  the  type  of  Inde- 
pendent thinkers  we  Americans  are.  It  Is 
Impossible  to  do  this  with  present  military 
minds. 

I  speak  as  a  former  naval  officer  honorably 
separated  and  with  abUlty  to  substantiate 
through  my  own  experiences  these  argu- 
ments. 

Sincerely, 

Fkank  J.  ClZZK. 


Taxation  of  Farmers'  Cooperative 
AtsodatioDS 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HERMAN  P.  EBERHARTER 

or  FENNSTLVAKU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  AprU  12. 1948 

Mr.  EBERHARTER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  summary 
and  a  statement  by  Albert  J.  Fitzgerald. 
president.  United  Electrical,  Radio,  and 
Machine  Workers  of  America  (CIO),  to 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means.  House 
of  Representatives.  November  21.  1947. 

SUMMABT 

The  United  Electrical,  Radio  and  Machine 
Workers  of  America.  CIO,  condemns  efforts, 
led  by  giant  food  processing  and  chain  store 
corporations,  to  enact  punitive  tax  measures 
against  the  farmers'  cooperative  associations. 
The  UE  recognizes  the  common  Interest  of 
farmers  and  Industrial  porkers  In  the  main- 
tenance and  establishment  of  cooperative 
enterprises,  and  pledges  full  support  to  all 
farmer  and  consumer  cooperatives  which 
are  fighting  attempts  to  weaken  cooperatives. 
In  this  critical  period  of  soaring  prices  and 
diminishing  economic  stability,  It  Is  essential 
that  the  Government  use  every  means  at  Its 
disposal  to  strengthen  the  cooperative  move- 
ment as  a  bulwark  against  monopoly  prices 
and  monopoly  attempts  to  strangle  free  com- 
petitive enterprise. 

Removal  of  tax  exemption  privileges  now 
enjoyed  by  farm  cooperatives  Is  sought  on 
grounds  that  such  exemptions  deprive  the 
Federal  Government  of  much-needed  reve- 
nue, and  give  cooperatives  an  unfair  com- 
petitive advantage  over  ordinary  corpora- 
tions. These  arguments  don't  hold  water. 
Removal  of  the  exemptions  would  produce 
an  estimated  $60,000,000  In  revenue,  at  the 
outside.  If  more  revenue  is  needed,  why  are 
members  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
talking  of  cutting  income  taxes  by  $4,000,- 
000.000.  largely  for  high  Incomes?  If  reve- 
nue Is  needed,  restoration  of  the  excess  profits 
tax  as  proposed  by  Senator  CMahonkt  and 
closing  of  estate  and  gift  tax  loop-holea 
should  be  considered  On  the  basis  of  ex- 
perience In  1944-45,  when  corporate  profits 
before  taxes  were  only  about  three-foiu-ths 
of  the  present  armual  rate,  an  excess  profits 
tax  could  easily  yield  $10,000,000,000  a  year 
and  do  much  to  dlscotirage  present  price 
boosting.  Tightened  estate  and  gift  taxes 
according  to  CIO  estimates  could  easily  In- 
crease revenues  by  $1,000,000,000  a  year. 

There  la  no  evidence  that  farm  co-ops 
seriously  compete  In  any  manner  with  or- 
<llnary  corporations.  Farm  marketing  co-opw 
handle  only  the  business  of  farm  producers, 
among  whom  there  Is  little  corporate  enter- 
prise. Farm  purchasing  co-ops  lose  their  tax- 
exempt  status  If  more  than  15  percent  of 
their  business  Is  done  for  persons  who  are 
neither  farm  producers  nor  members  of  the 
co-ops.  Six  leading  corporations  in  food 
processing  and  distribution  and  farm  ma- 
chinery manufacture  alone  do  more  bvislness 
than  the  10.150  farmers'  cooperatives. 

Cooperatives  give  farmers  some  of  the  pro- 
tection of  collective  bargaining  achieved  by 
Indtistrlal  workers  throiigh  their  trade 
unions  The  drive  for  punitive  taxation  on 
co-ops  Is  an  attempt  to  remove  that  protec- 
tion, as  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  seeks  to  destroy 
the  protection  afforded  by  unions.  Without 
Buch  protection,  farmers  would  be  forced 
more  than  ever  to  accept  low  prices  for  what 
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Um^  •ell.  and  high  prle««  for  «b«t  U>«y  buy. 
attack  on  co-op  taxation  appears  also 
t  a  weapon  to  compel  (arm  support  ot 
NAM  demand   for   elimination   of  coc- 
proflta  taxee. 
Bjn&oval   of   present    tax    exemptions    on 
«i>-<ips  voukl  hvat  farmers  and  benefit 
onli  large  corporate  intereeta  like  A.  Jk  P. 
8aXt«ay.    t^e    meat,    dairy,    and    fertlllaer 
•le.     It  wottkl  open  the  way  for  a 
attack  on  ooosumer  co-ops  and  aowU 
generally.    It  would  burt  proapceta 
for  ^lore  food  and  cheaper  food  for  city  con- 
It  would  be  completely  contrary  to 
tba  needs  of  the  Nation  In  this  critical  hour. 
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at  the  United  Electrical. 
Ba^io.  and  Machine  Workers  of  America.  CIO. 
•re  deeply  concerned  about  proposals  wblcb 
tef*  been  made  to  this  committee  to  weaken 
fanners'  cooperative  marketing  and  pur- 
latloos.  At  the  twelfth  annual 
'vcntton.  meeOng  In  Boston  last  Sep- 
ber.  1.000  delegataa  represMitlng  the  600.- 
men  and  women  of  thla  unkm  unanl- 
mdusly  adopted  a  raaolutton  enndamning 
pu  kitlve  tax  maaaurea  against  cooperatlTea. 
'  "he  US  reoognlaaa  that  farmers  and  Indus- 
trl  a  workers  bare  organized  and  maintained 
co4peraUTes  serving  the  people  of  almoat 
State  m  which  our  members  Mvc.  and 
hatve  joined  together  time  and  time  again  to 
pn  tect  their  mutual  Interests  In  the  fl«M  d 
•01  peratlve  enterprlae.  Our  union  reoognlaaa 
thi  t  the  drlre  to  weaken  farm  cooperatlvee. 
tbi  ough  elimination  of  certain  Federal  tax 
apt  Ions.  Is  led  by  the  giant  food  proceas- 
tn||  snd  chain  store  corporations,  the  farm 
mjchlnery  and  equipment  trust,  the  fertl- 
Ub  r  trust,  and  the  big  oil  corporations  of  the 
Ma  ten.  which  have  established  lobbies  In 
Washington  and  In  State  govemmrnu  to 
punitive  tax  laws  against  cooperatives, 
farm  co-ops  sre  undermined,  consumer 
will  be  next  In  line  fur  an  all-out 
tult.  Our  union  therefor*  ptodfMita  tttU 
to  all  farm  and  cooaumar  eoopara- 
wblch  are  fighting  this  threat  to  their 
ax^tence. 

t  U  especially  Important  now.  when  aoar- 
prlOH  threaten  our  living  standarda  and 
•eonomlc  sUblllty.  thst  the  protection 
monopoly  now  given  to  farmers,  con- 
and  the  economy  generally  by  co- 
opferxtlTea  ahould  not  be  weakened,  but 
abi  lUld  be  strengthened  by  every  meana  at 
th  I  disposal  of  our  Government.  The  en- 
co  iragement.  assistance,  and  protection  of 
fr«  •  cooperative  enterprise  Is  one  of  the  hlgh- 
■aapooslb  til  ties  of  our  Oovemment  under 
•ntltnist  laws  snd  policy. 


If 

•o4opa 

•n^port 
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WHAT  ts  THK  nraroas  or  thx  raoroaaLS  to 
acMovc  co-or  tax  xxxmpttonst 
\'  eoopcratlvea  are  nonprofit  organ- 
ions  through  which  farmers  market  their 
uce  and  buy  their  supplies  and  equip- 
t  jotaUy.   A  aajorliy  of  them  have  quail- 
ror  aiaiiiptlnn  from  the  tax  un  corpora- 
tldna  under  section  101  of  the  Internal  Rere- 
Code.      The  exemption  covers   Incoaae 
as  dividends  on  stock  issued  to  finance 
cooperatives.  Income  retained  aa  reaerree. 
income  returned  to  mcmbera  and  other 
pa  tiona  aa  refunda  or  savlnga  after  aU  cx- 
Ha  are   paid.      The  last-iuuned  axamp- 
I—  patronage  refunda — may  be  enjoyad  by 
cooperatlre.  corporation,  or  busaieaa  en- 
rtaa  which  glvee  s\ich  refunds,  regardlees 
'bather  It  quallfiea  for  complete  exemp- 
of   Income  under  aectlon   101. 
nia   NAM.    the    chain    stores,    and    their 
charge  that  co-op  tax  exemptlona 


(\)  deprive  the  Federal  Oovemment  of 
much-needed  revenue;  and  (2)  give  coopera- 
tlTca  an  unfair  advantage  over  ordinary  cor- 
poraUona.  A  glance  at  theaa  argiimenu  will 
show  that  they  do  not  hold  water;  their  real 
purpose  la  to  remove  a  road  block  to  all-out 
proflteerlng. 

At  Its  ll>4«  convention,  the  National  Aaao- 
clatlon  of  Manufacturers  demanded  In  effect 
that  the  farmers'  cooperatlvea  should  either 
get  beaind  the  NAM  campaign  to  eltmlnstc 
corporate  proflu  taxes,  or  else  suffer  punitive 
taxation  on  co-op  Income,  which  ts  real 
bread-and-butter  Income  for  co-op  members. 
This  same  convention  outlined  the  NAM  at- 
tack on  unions,  which  resulted  In  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Act. 

After  their  succesa  agalnat  unions,  the 
NAM  snd  other  big  corporate  Interests  looked 
around  to  see  what  they  could  do  to  other 
organtzatlooa  devoted  to  the  welfare  of  the 
American  people.  The  first  result  was  an 
attack  on  conaumer  cooperatives,  reportedly 
led  by  Safeway  and  the  grocery  chains, 
through  the  hearmgs  of  the  House  Small 
Businesa  Committee  on  the  Oreenbelt  coop- 
erative last  August.  Now  It  Is  the  turn  of 
the  farman'  cooperatlvea  to  be  attacked. 

All   theae  thtaga  go  togather.      They  are 
part  of  what  the  CIO  has  called  a  coordi- 
nated program  to  destroy  the  living  sund- 
ards   of    cur    people.      The    arguments    uned 
against  the  co-ops  are  clear  proof  that  the 
corporations  will  use  every  maana  to  remove 
any  threat  to  high  monopoly  proBta. 
Dots  THZ  covxaNMXirr  kxcd  tavuiua? 
If  the  Government  needs  revenue  the  farm 
cooperatives  are  not  the  place  to  look  for  It. 
The  United  States  Treasury  Department  has 
estimated  thst  a  tax  on  co-cp  dividends  and 
reserves    would    In    1943    have    yielded    only 
$10,0O0.0C0   or  $20,000,000  In   revenue.      Not 
much  more  would  be  collected  by  taxing  re- 
funds  to   patroTU.       According    to   available 
ststlstlcs.    only    about    35    percent    of    farm 
co-ope  pay  rafuada.    If  we  assume  for  argu- 
ment that  tbeae  eo-upe  paid  refunds  equal 
to    5    percent    of    their    estimated    sales    in 
1M4-4S.  and  that  theae  refimds  were  taxed 
at  the    "sundard"  corporate  tax  rate  of  88 
percent,  the  total  revenue  would  have  been 
around    gtO.OOOOOO.      As   noted   before,    any 
corporation  can  qtulify  for  th:s  tax  exemp- 
tion by  glTllif  refunds  to  lu  customers  in 
the  same  manner  aa  cooperatives.     Nothing 
Is  stopping  them. 

The  total  possible  revenue  from  changing 
the  co-opa'  tax  status  thtis  would  be  around 
laO.OOO.OOO.  which  Is  a  mere  drop  In  the 
bucket  compared  to  a  total  Federal  revenue 
cf  over  MO. 000 .000. 000  This  toul  pcaslble 
extra  tax  revenue  from  10,150  farmers'  co- 
operatives U  less  than  the  taxes  paid  by  four 
rood  processors  alone  In  1946 — Armour,  Swift. 
Borden,  and  National  Dairy  Producu  ccr- 
poratlona— which  together  paid  $72,000,000 
It  Is  not  much  more  than  the  taxes  paid  by 
eight  leading  grocery  chains  In  1946— A.  A  P  . 
Safeway.  Kroger.  American  Storea.  National 
Tea.  Colonial  Storea.  Food  Fair  Stores,  and 
Bohack— which  together  paid  $48,400,000. 

Clearly  the  Federal  Government  does  not 
need  rerenue  at  the  expense  of  the  farmers' 
cooperatives.  In  the  first  place,  the  Federal 
Government  expects  to  have  a  substantial 
surplus  of  revenue  over  expenditures  this 
year — stJQclent.  In  the  reported  opIlUon  of 
the  Republican  majority  of  this  oonmlttee. 
to  Justify  a  $4,000,000,000  cut  In  personal  In- 
come taxea.  largely  for  high  Incomes.  The 
Committee  for  Economic  Development  be- 
lieves the  surplus  will  be  sufficient  to  cut  In- 
come taxes  $6,000,000,000. 

In  the  second  place,  if  revenue  were  needed, 
It  should  not  be  taken  out  of  the  already  di- 
minished purehaaiiic  power  of  the  American 
peope.  throogh  added  tax  burdens  on  farm 
and  consumer  co-opa.  We  shotild  expect  to 
see  this  committee  show  interest  in  Senator 
O'BlAuoNKTs    propoaal    for    a    new    cxceas 


profits-tax  formula  to  check  the  presen°.  dan- 
gerous rise  in  prices  rsther  than  In  these 
proposaia  to  tax  co-ops.  In  1944-45.  fsr  ex- 
ample, when  corporation  profits  (ae'ore 
taxes)  were  only  about  three-fcurths  of  the 
present  annual  rate,  the  excess-prcfla  tax 
yielded  $10.000.0CO.OOO  a  year.  We  shou  d  like 
to  aee  the  committee  tonslder  proposals  to 
close  the  loopholes  In  estate  and  gift  taxa- 
tion which  the  CIO  estimates  cculd  easily 
yield  $1,000,000,003  above  the  present  yield. 
Foreign  subaidiarlea  of  United  Statef  cor- 
poratioiia  might  alao  be  a  frtiltful  tax  source. 
For  example,  according  to  testimony  before 
the  Senate  War  Inveatlgatlng  Committee  on 
November  1.  1947.  Arabian  oil  concesalons 
owned  by  Standard  OH  and  the  Texas  Corp  . 
hsvc  accumulated  $116,000,000  In  prGf;ts  un 
which  no  taxes  have  been  paid  These  ;)roflts 
were  earned  by  charging  the  United  States 
Government  $1  05  a  barrel  for  oU  whlci  coat 
25  cenU  a  barrel  to  produce. 

With  runaway  prices  and  profits  dnilnlng 
the  people's  pturhaslng  power,  we  must  re- 
duce taxes  on  low  incomes.  We  need  more 
exemptions  for  low  Incomes,  not  less.  Co-opa 
help  protect  the  Incomaa  of  working  farmers 
and  of  many  conaoman  against  monopoly 
prices  and  buslneaa  practices.  To  ad<l  new 
tax  burdens  on  them  would  only  Increase  the 
drain  on  their  purchasing  power. 
DO  raxM  co-on  havx  an  i7i«rAni  compi  t:ttvt 
AOVAMTACS  OTrX  OaSINAXT  coa«)»ATio;«8? 
If  the  Government  Is  looking  for  threats 
to  competition,  the  field  of  cooperatl.-e  en- 
terprise should  be  the  last  place  to  look,  es- 
pecially in  agriculture  In  the  first  place, 
farm  co-opa  don't  serlotuly  compel*  with 
corporations.  In  the  second  place,  their 
function  Is  to  protect  farmers  from  the  real 
threats  to  competition  and  free  ent-n-prlac 
which  lie  In  corporate  monopoly  buslneaa 
practices. 

The  House  Small  Buslneaa  Committee  of 
the  Seventy-ninth  Congress  declared  after 
careful  Investigation:  "The  theory  that  the 
cooperative  movement  la  serlovisly  endanger- 
ing other  forms  of  business  operation  can  be 
utterly  disregarded." 

Agriculture  la  the  one  field  of  entirprise 
In  the  United  States  which  corporations  hsve 
not  yet  entered  on  a  Isrge  scale.  Only  7 
percent  of  agricultural  buslneaa  In  19.17  waa 
done  by  corporations,  compared  with  100 
percent  In  communications.  92  percint  in 
manufacturing.  68  percent  In  wholeaa:e  and 
retail  trad*.  80  percent  In  service  Industrlea. 
etc.  Whan  corporations  suggest  that  farm 
co-ops  now  "compete"  with  them,  th.'y  are 
Implying  that  they  want  to  get  Into  the 
agrlcultttral  field  In  a  big  way.  aa  they  have 
already  done  In  one  State — California.  But 
IX  we  mean  what  we  say  about  preaer.atlon 
of  Independent  enterprise  and  especially  the 
Independent  family  farm  enterprise,  wo  can- 
not aid  corporate  enterprises'  attempt  to  In- 
vade agriculture  by  weakening  the  co-ops. 

Farm  co^ps  now  do  only  an  Insignificant 
amount  of  manufacturing  and  processing, 
according  to  studies  of  the  DepMurtment  of 
Agriculture  and  the  Treasury  Department. 
In  lertUlzer  production,  for  example  they 
do  only  about  10  percent  of  the  bui.lness. 
In  oU  refining,  they  produced  In  194-i  only 
$20,000,000  worth;  the  value  of  national  pe- 
troleum output  was  over  $2,000.01)0.000. 
Three-quarters  of  farm  co-ops  processing 
plants  are  for  dairy  prodiKU;  these  wtre  es- 
tablished long  ago  and  have  been  losing 
ground  to  the  trtists  ever  since.  Co-Ofs  also 
do  a  amall  amount  of  cotton  glnnin;  and 
fruit  and  vegetable  canning.  In  such  impor- 
tant canning  products  as  peas,  tomatces.  and 
com.  they  accotut  for  only  1  to  3  percent 
of  total  prodtKtlon.  Only  In  canne<l  ber- 
ries, cherries,  pears,  and  cltrua  fruit  Juices 
do  they  handle  as  much  as  10  percent  of  the 
pack. 

In  order  to  enjoy  tax  exemption,  farm 
purchasing  co-ops  cannot  do  more  ttan  15 
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percent  of  their  businesa  for  persons  who  are 
neither  producers  nor  members.  Hence  they 
cannot  aerlously  compete  with  Safeway  or 
other  disUlbutora  In  public  markets.  Mar- 
keting co-ope  must  do  all  their  bu&ineaa  for 
farmers;  they  cannot  offer  their  services  to  a 
amall -business  man  who  might,  for  example, 
want  to  build  up  a  farm-machinery  business 
to  compete  with  International  Harvester. 

LooAlng  at  total  volume  of  bualnesa.  It  la 
otoekma   that    farm   co-opa   don't    seriously 
oampete  with  corporations.     Here  are  some 
Bguree: 
Volume  of  buainef*  dove  by  lO.JSO  farmers' 

co-ops,  1944-45 
Marketing  co-opa   (7.400)...  $4,838,000,000 
Purchasing  co-ops    (2.750)..         810,000.000 

Total. --.     6.645,000,000 

Corporate  —let,  1945.  by  Melected  tndu^trUt 
anti  companies 

All  manufactiuing $187,818,000,000 

Pood 33.193,000.000 

Tobacco 2.278.000.000 

TextUe-mlll   producU.         7.887.000.000 
Petroleum  and  coal..        •.771.000.000 


Trade.. 


84.  165.000.000 


Wholesale 84.017,000,000 

RetnU 80.188,000,000 

Selected  companies: 

A     &    P 1   436  000.000 

Swift  A  Co 1.308,000.000 

Armour  A  Co 1.  213,  000. 000 

Safeway 866,000.000 

national    Dairy   Prod- 
ucts Corp 633,000,000 

International        Har- 
vester   822.000.000 

American  Tobacco 868,  000  000 

Borden  A  Co 4«).  000.  000 

Kroger    Co 487,000.000 

General    Foods 807.000.000 

Allls-Chalmers 288.000.000 

Deere  A  Co 138.000.000 

Sources:  U.  S.  Treasury  Department;  U.  S. 
Department  of  Commerce;  National  Indtia- 
trlal  Conference  Board. 

The  first  six  corpora tloiu  in  the  above  list 
aloaadid  more  buslneas  than  the  10.150  farm 
coeparatlvea.  Is  thU  what  the  NAM  calls  a 
threat  to  corporate  enterprlae?  In  addition, 
the  co-ops'  business  waa  a  major  source  of 
bread  azul  butter  for  their  members,  where- 
as the  corporations'  buslneas  waa  carried  on 
largely  for  the  financial  benefit  of  a  relatively 
few  wealthy  atockholders. 

From  the  foregoing  fscts  It  should  be  clear 
that  the  NAM  regards  any  competition  as 
a  threat.  A  threat  to  what — to  genuine  free 
enterprlae  for  all  or  to  monopoly  proflu? 
The  queetlon  answers  Itself.  We  need  far 
more  co-op  buslneas-^ot  less— to  combat 
monopoly's  stranglehold  on  the  economy. 

For  there  Is  a  real  threat  to  competition 
and  free  enterprise  which  thla  committee 
could  be  doing  something  about.  The  De- 
partment of  Justice  has  warned  the  Nation 
repeatedly  that  concentratloo  of  monopoly 
power  in  the  hands  of  a  relatively  few  cor- 
porations U  at  the  most  serious  stage  in  our 
history.  When  Forbes  magaalne  gave  a  din- 
ner In  New  York  thU  mouth  to  60  top  busl- 
neaa leaders  It  pointed  out  the  people  %nd 
the  interests  which  dominate  our  economy. 
If  free  enterprise  Is  becoming  extinct,  It  la 
because  control  of  so  much  Industry  is  In  so 
few  handa.  There  were,  I  believe,  no  farm 
co-op  leaders  among  Forbes'  80  "bualneaa 
leadera." 
DO  coapoaATiows  ivxxd  raoracnoK  AOAnrar 

CO-OPBT 

To  suggest  that  corporations  need  protec- 
tion against  cooperatives  Is  like  suggesting 


that  huntera  need  protection  from  rabbits. 
The  whole  pxirpoee  U  cooperatives  la  to  pro- 
tect Individual,  unorganised  farmers  against 
exploitation  by  well-organiaed.  tremendously 
we^tby  monopcdy  corporations.  These  cor- 
porations have  traditionally  sought  to  pay 
the  farmer  the  lowest  iKtsalble  price  for  his 
produce,  and  to  charge  him  the  highest  pos- 
sible price  for  his  supplies  and  equipment. 
Through  their  cooperatives,  the  farmers  have 
achieved  some  of  the  protection  of  collective 
bargaining — the  kind  of  protection  Indtistrlal 
workers  obtain  throtigh  their  unions.  Bell- 
ing and  buying  aa  a  group  rather  than  as 
isolated  individuals,  farmers  have  done  much 
to  protect  their  incomes  and  living  standarda 
against  the  sharp  practi<:es  of  the  corpora- 
tions with  which  they  must  deal.  To  cripple 
the  co-ops  Is  to  take  away  that  protection. 
Just  aa  the  Taf  t-HarUey  Act  seeka  to  destroy 
the  hard-won  protection  which  trade  unlona 
give  to  Industrial  workers. 

The  stated  policy  of  our  Oovemment.  af- 
tlrnied  in  the  Sherman  Antitrust  Act  and 
in  other  basic  leglsUtlon.  Is  to  foster  ai>d 
protect  small  bualneaa  and  free  competitive 
enterprise.  As  the  House  Small  BusliMaa 
Committee  of  the  Seventy-ninth  Congrasa 
declared:  "The  cooperative  movement  op- 
eratea  aa  a  meana  of  combating  monopo- 
llatic  concentrations  and  as  such  is  a  very 
healthy  addition  to  the  American  economy." 

Proposals  to  weaken  co-opa  do  not  square 
with  the  announced  drive  by  Attorney  Gen- 
eral Clark  to  eliminate  "price  consplraclea" 
by  the  corporations  in  food  and  other  essen- 
tial goods.  The  cu-ops  are  among  the  beat 
alllea  the  Government  has  In  a  genuine  cam- 
paign to  develop  competition,  raise  produc- 
tion, bring  down  prices,  and  improve  Ameri- 
can living  standarda.  Only  a  few  years  ago 
their  contribution  to  war  food  production 
waa  gratefully  recognized  by  the  Nation. 

WHAT  ts  TMX  ««AL  PtTXPOSX  OT  TH»  ATTACK 

ow  co-orst 
The  argiraienU  that  the  Gcr/emment  needs 
more  revenue  and  that  co-ops  hare  an  un- 
'  fair  advantage  over  ordinary  corporatlona  are 
a  amoke  screen  to  hide  the  real  purposaa  ot 
the  attack  on  the  farm  co-ops.  It  in  first  of 
all  a  maneuver  aimed  at  further  reducUooa 
of  corporation  income  taxes.  Through  at- 
tacking the  tax  exemption  granted  to  co- 
operatives, which  are  nonprofit,  the  NAM 
and  other  corporate  Interests  hope  to  force 
through  a  reduction  In  taxes  on  cori>oration 
profita.  which  are  now  at  the  highest  levels 
in  history. 

Secondly,  the  NAM  and  especially  corpo- 
rations like  Safeway  which  want  to  expand 
their  business  In  rural  areaa.  hope  to  see  co- 
operatlvea forced  to  the  wall,  to  leave  the  way 
clear  for  unbridled  profiteering  In  buying 
from  farm  people  and  selling  to  them.  Farm 
cooperatlvea  are  the  moat  important  kind  of 
cooperatlvea  and  the  strongest.  With  them 
out  of  the  way.  the  corporations  could  easily 
move  In  on  the  city  consumer  cooperatives 
just  as  they  are  moving  In  on  small  store- 
keepers everywhere.  Tbxis  the  attack  on 
farm  cooperatives  Is  the  spearhead  of  a  drive 
against  all  email  buslneas  and  consumera. 

WHAT  wwD  or  pronx  aax  axHim)  thx  attack  t 
Groups  atUcklng  co-ops  generally  follow 
the  NAM  program  we  have  discussed.  But 
the  NAM  leaves  much  of  the  dirty  work  to 
others.  As  BepreaenUtlve  Curroan  R.  Hon, 
of  Kansas,  told  the  American  Institute  of 
Cooperation  on  August  28.  1847,  big  business 
Is  using  small  btulneas  aa  a  tool  In  the 
attacks  on  cooperatlvea. 

The  spearhead  of  the  attack  la  the 
National  Tax  Bquallty  Association.  This 
organization  Is  beaded  by  Ben  C.  Mc- 
Cabe,  Minneapolis  millionaire  and  pres- 
ident of  the  International  Elevator  Co.,  a 
large  grain  handler.     Other  leaders  In  the 


attack  Include  William  Randolph  Hearst  and 
Roy  Howard,  head  of  Scrlppe-Howard  pa- 
pers, whom  the  Treasury  reported  in  1937 
aa  setting  up  personal  companies  and  other 
devices  to  evade  payment  of  about  $80,000 
In  Income  taxes.  Another  leader  Is  the  A.  A  P. 
chain,  which  was  fined  $175,000  on  Sep- 
tember 27.  1948.* for  criminal  conapiracy  to 
restrain  trade  In  food  product*  and  to 
monopolize  a  subetantlal  part  of  such  prod- 
ucts in  interstate  commerce. 

Among  the  charges  on  which  A.  A  P.  was 
convicted  was  this:  "•  •  •  aecretly  or- 
ganizing and  dominating  the  operations  of 
supposedly  Independent  cooperative  asaoda- 
tlons  of  growers  and  shippers." 

This  same  A.  A  P.  was  alao  found  by  the 
court  to  have  cheated  hotisewiTes  out  of 
$31,714,000  throtigh  short  wclghta,  over- 
charges, and  price  boosting.  The  Food  and 
Drug  Admlnlsuation  recently  cited  A.  A  P.  for 
selling  pancake  sirup  containing  more  water 
than  maple  sirup. 

The  Kroger  Co..  another  enemy  of  the 
co-ope,  was  found  guilty  on  June  14,  1946. 
and  fined  $48,000  for  criminal  contempt  of 
court  In  Tlolatlng  an  Injunction  agalnat 
orercelling  prices.  Kroger's  orercbargea 
(above  OPA  ceilings)  were  at  a  rata  of 
$8,000,000  a  year  for  lu  Chicago  atoraa.  Th* 
fine  was  later  revoked  on  appeal  to  the  etr« 
cult  court.  The  Food  and  Drug  Admlnla- 
traUon  recently  cited  Kroger  for  ablpplng 
adulterated  bread,  cakea.  and  cinnamon 
rolls. 

The  Safeway  chain,  which  reportedly  aaaka 
to  Invade  the  Oreenbelt  cooperative  com- 
munity through  the  help  of  the  Houae  ''•mail 
Business  Committee,  recently  paid  fines  of 
$660  in  three  SUtes  for  shipping  rodent-is- 
fested  bread.  SwUt  A  Co.  waa  dtad  by  the 
Food  and  Drug  AdmlnlstraUon  for  shipping 
adulterated  butter,  while  Oe&aral  Milla  was 
found  shipping  flour  which  was  contami- 
nated by  weevils,  beetles,  and  Inaaet  frag- 
ments. Plllsbury  Flour  was  found  to  con- 
tain Inaect  fragments,  rodent  hairs,  and 
pelleU.  Companies  like  these  are  too  busy 
making  money  to  protect  the  conatuner  from 
filth  in  their  producU.  but  they  have  plenty 
of  time  and  money  to  spend  on  attacking  co- 
operatives. 

Another  anti-co-op  leader  la  the  California 
Packing  Corp..  which  appeared  before  this 
committee  on  November  13,  1947.  to  declare 
that  farmers'  cooperatlvea  ahould  "be  on  the 
same  plane  and  bear  their  proper  and  equal 
share  of  the  tax  btirden"  along  with  the 
grefit  corporaUons  which  dominate  the  agri- 
cultural processing  Industries.  The  Cali- 
fornia Packing  Corp.  was  revealed  by  the  La 
Pollette  Civil  Liberties  Investigating  Com- 
mittee to  be  one  of  the  fovinders  of  the  "Asso- 
ciated Farmers  of  California",  a  corporation- 
backed  vigilante  organization,  tulng  fanners 
as  a  front,  which  fougbl  organized  labor  and 
the  Wagner  Act  during  the  1930'8  with  ruth- 
less violence. 

C01iCLt78I0N 

The  laaue  of  co-op  taxation  underlines  th* 
choice  which  U  before  Oongrea*  to  awry 
acUon  It  takes  In  these  critical  times:  will 
Congress  act  to  preserve  the  economic  well- 
being  and  the  liberties  of  the  vast  majority 
of  working  farmers  and  wage  and  aalary 
workers  of  the  Nation,  or  will  It  act  to  In- 
crease still  further  monopoly  profit*  and  the 
control  of  economic  and  p>olltlcal  life  by  the 
few?  Leaving  aside  all  technicalities,  It  Is 
clear  that  removal  of  preaent  tax  exemptlona 
on  co-op  Income  would  benefit  only  large  cor- 
porate interests.  It  would  open  the  way  for 
new  attacks  on  consumer  co-ops  and  small 
buslneaa  generally.  It  would  hurt  the  pros- 
pects for  more  food  and  cheaper  food  for  city 
consumers.  It  would  be  completely  contrary 
to  the  needs  of  the  working  farmers  and  of 
the  Nation. 
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Monday.  April  12,  194S 
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■trtfti 

•unr 

A 

u»  uto 


is    DMBtnate    CIO    Paduag- 
House  Workers  Uaioa 


or 


HON   FRED  E.  BUSBEY 


or   ILUMOUi 


Ml  BU8BKY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leove  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Rbc- 
oas.  include  the  folluwtng  article  which 
ed  in  the  Chicago  Herald-Amcri> 
CM  M  Tuesday.  April  6.  liMI.  which  U 
the  f  rst  of  a  serl«  Ot  four : 
Dbmamm  >*MoaerMo  Lnm   im    f^cnttn 

imIiCbat  Srawa 

(By  Chartaa  FUmiod) 

D»4Mn<u  for  »  fuii-droM  oaap«a*ton«l  ka- 

turn  ot  ComnuBlsl  Intuannsa  la  tko 

of  IM.000  CXO  pocktac-houao  untoa 

memlMrB  acruw  th»  Natloa  wore  beUig  draft- 

Odkjr    by    BaprsMOtaUvo   Boow.    K»- 

publ^n.    of    lUtnoia. 

detnanda  for  ami^soalnnal  actum 

■trllM  cltmasad  •  quiet  praliminary 

ry  c>f  hi«  own  in  tb«  CMoaio  aroo.  wbaro 

workers   in    tb«   fuurth   woefe  of  tiM 

•TO  Maftlna  otber  JoOa  to  loop  from 

n« 

otal  of  IW  MMOt  iManu  hav*  Omm  abut 
cownry. 

IMMfa  Oancr^Minan  Mid  hia  flndlnga 
MMNlfBr  iihoWMl  riMrljr  thai  the  atrllw  pat* 
lerti  U    nddljr  itmiUr '  la  the  Atll«<C!halm»ts 
to  lUHMMiWt  Ml  MNI 


In  ha«e  IMM  OWI* 

■I Haiti    lnaMia^^    ^m   aAma   i^^^^^^i^agMft    ^^^    MftiMA 

2!?  TaVISffitT*  iffUrSSFU  S 

waf  I  nattnutt  rf  vw  AMin  mm  wmi  mmv 
iy»(f  r  miM  MM. 

Hn  ,  i^M  UMylM  aiM  aanaiMa  |m 


•>' 


M  tlM 


*  HM<iii»«(  It*  la  "hi I 

i.ii.iai.     >l        .tlliiiliat     Im 


M 

I  irit  I   Mil  t  M^tf 


Day 


cur 


Ttat 


fuUy 


orHortnt  tha  a 

to  ertppia  tha  praMMkif  ot  aaaat 

lo  aM  eountrlaa  in  front  of  the 
■aid. 


•AULS    AID    PLAN 

Unltad  Btataa  aid  plan  calls  for  ahlp- 


said  tbe  Biaatcr  tMueprlnt  for  rnch 
atrlfeaa  waa  mappad  aa  far  back  as  199e  by 
ftnawirai  ewrant  Mo.  1  Cosnmunlat.  Kufene 
Danala.  aacretary  gancral  of  tbe  party,  wbo 
baa  been  sentenced  to  prison  for  contempt 
of  a  congreaatonal  Inquiry  Into  bis  un- 
Amertcan  activities. 


ala. 


to  rLaM 

Dennla  autbored  tba  AUU-Cbalmera  strike 
aa  tbe  spaailisad  for  a  workers'  rvrolutlcm  In 
America.  Buaasr  aald.  Tba  Cuiifriaman  re- 
caUad 

"Dannls  proclaimed  tbat  tba  Allla-Ctaalm- 
pra  strike  would  be  an  active  faater  ia  a  yaat 
program  to  sabotage  Amarlean  aattonal 
defesaa  " 

Tbe  No  1  Communist's  chief  lieutenant  in 
the  AUla-ChalMara  tta-up  was  KaroM  Otota- 
toffai.  recently  sentancad  to  a  priaen  term 
by  a  federal  jury  for  I  ring  about  his  Com* 
~  before   a    eoagraaaional 

kl  reoorda  diaeloaod  UmU  Don* 
Otarlatoffel     and     other 
tliaS  "alrlkvs  are  a  Rood  i 
for  laachlng  worltera  revolutionary 

In  what  way  Is  the  AlUa-Chalmers  strike 
a  pattera   for  the  paaMag-taouaa   workers' 
'Tlrlke? 

Mare  are  the  faeta.  aa  outlined  by  BoaaaT: 
Tha  AUls-Cnalmera  strike  waa  ordered  un- 
der the  frulaa  of  sacking  higher  wagaa.  Jtiat 
Ilka  the  meat  wslk>out. 

Tsrnca  sami 

The  All  la-Chalmers  strike  occurred  during 
a  world  emeriiency.  while  America  waa  build- 
ing up  lu  national  dafanae. 

Tha  meat  strike  waa  called  aa  Congraaa 
atruegled  to  pat  the  Nation  an  a  war -pre* 
parednMs  baeta 

The  Allta-Otialmeft  strike  started  in  deS* 
anee  of  PreaMent  Rnnaevait  s  plea  for  later 
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fM  tawaabgr  IMliaaia4  thai  Deia. 
•f  Jtl  iii<  ••  srianta  are  alao  prutNllf  UM  striae 
IV  amBlMaised  that  M  kaim  before 
-        It  4  hi*  m.  Fairtafe'a 

^ft    ii^u  ..      >ui  taaga    to   OoniNM. 
loo.ofo  n  >t  workera  left  tketr  }Qki 

Ike  luuaiun  ikal  they  were  itrlktag 


1mp»t      mi  V      "•  ' 

Ika  yxiis  III  tM< 
afv  sail) 
iuai  a«  lit  llts  Allis-t'ltaiiMsra  lUllif,  Me««t* 

•rSbraie  mHiiniwiinifMWt  SSFJ^Sm 
keaeefui  seiiia«Miilif  giUiiiHtn  — ^"-"' 


I  AS  lit  the  AllU-ritalinei*  tuise   (he 

lUse  wiirker's  Uhlmi  liaa  been  lnuitd 

a  tuiigteaalonat  cununitiae  to  be  "dumi* 
Mated  My  a  OomnmurUi  leadership  " 

WMo  art  OtMHMMlMa  «ko  kave  salaed  eon* 
tret  of  the  aatea  and  tnaptrad  the  national 
meat  strlksT  What  1«  thalr  racurd*  What 
are  tbair  aima?  Cuiigraaaman  Buaaav  names 
aeven  "unholy  men"  tomorrow. 


Red  Rirer  Valley  ImproremcDt 


ot  300.000.0C0  pouada  of  meat,  dreaaad- 
weight,  from  American  meat  planta 
4tarbtg  a  4-yaar  period. 

Be  »F«T  said  m  the  "cold  war"  between  tha 
Unltitl  SUtea  and  Rusala.  tbe  tMttle  front 
la  on  tbe  wheatilelds  and  tbe  stockyards. 


"Tie 
prodi  wtloa 


aABOrXJ 

object  of  such  atrlkaa  la  to  sabota«a 
of  Americas  war  potenUal  and 
„t    the   United   Stataa   from   becoming 
prepared."  Btnorr  obeerved. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  OVERTON  BROOKS 

or  LOUISUMA 

IN  THE  HOUSK  OF  RKPRESENTATTVBS 

Mondav.  April  12.  1949 

Mr.   BROOKS.    Mr.   Speaker,   under 
the  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 


RxcoRD.  I  include  the  following  address 
by  Secretary  Snyder  before  the  anntal 
hmcheon  of  the  Red  River  Valley  Iin- 
provement  Association  at  the  Washing- 
ton-Youree  Hotel.  Shreveport,  La.,  April 
7.  1948: 

Political,  aodal,  and  ecooomlc  unreal  In 
tbe  world  totmf  makea  It  imperative  tbat  tlila 
coxmtry  be  aMnngly  xinlted  in  every  field  of 
nauonal  effort.  The  dangennia  Inroada  iU- 
ready  made  by  subversive  toroea  which  woiild 
undermine  the  democratic  order  can  be  de- 
feated only  by  common  endeavor  and  com- 
plete unity  of  purpoaa. 

The  I7nned  Stataa  baa  aeeer.  and  win  r  ot 
now,  shun  lu  proper  laaderrtltp  In  the  stri  g- 
irla  of  democratic  society  against  tbe  craaplag 
paralyata  of  brutal  unraatrainad  dicutorahlp. 
We  have,  as  freeoren,  the  weapons  to  confrcnt 
tba  da  agar  with  our  tnmiendoua  phystna 
reaouroaa  and  tha  natural  aptitude  and  s|>a* 
clal  abiUUaa  wtolaM  apark  our  ever-lncreiia* 
ing  iBOMBMiH  davalaMHMMt  and  weii-bet  tg. 
With  such  powerful  weapnaa.  and  with  a 
eemmon  win.  we  ran  meat  aad  repel  the  id* 
vanee  of  Communist  aMTMaloB. 

Time  and  airaln.  we  Maee  proved  beyond 
doubt  the  bcneAt  which  the  Individual  ile> 
rlvaa  when  he  glvaa  his  time,  hie  thought. 
and  his  constructive  action  not  only  to  ila 
own  gain,  but  to  the  problems  nf  hla  com- 
munity nnd  his  nation  aa  a  whole  Tala 
fact  has  been  more  than  evidenced  In  ev  fry 
aectlon  and  aagment  of  our  national  Ufa, 

Your  own  organlaatlon  Is  an  nuutand  na 
•■■■"P'*  of  what  can  be  accomplished  wlan 
aaamaad  afldrta  are  directed  toward  the  mm* 
)ee«1ire  of  oeer*all  arf>f-  -^'-  health  The 
Sims  and  tmrpaaaa  of  f'  v  are  not  etin* 

nned  in  a  sinMla  aoMMtr  or  pariah,  nor  aim 
to  the  four  BtalN  WllMI  you  repraaenl.  lite 
Md  iiroA«g  gf  ftm  jMiifumiige 

Id  <it  MMN  NIHHtyi     fillffatllle'e- 


•  h 

..If 

hi 


««     Hit 

lyaM   All 

ill* 

llta  It 

Iiitt  Matt    Ntvar    w - 

lAllglllla  Bllili*    III    t 

»a«Mtu(aii>   ' 

Tha  »»ra-..;^  ■"•lal 

a  ref|uaai  (nr  t  us 

roiliplr''  f     ,,.r     it  I  .1.11     |>P"..i  .   ilf 

ami     '  iiA'Hitfo  •!     hltravait^irt 

Isvea  urujccia.  all  ol  wniin  y<<u  have  ai  p* 
|Mirt«d.  iui  Miare  lMI|HfUi»l  tUa  Hraaldml 
raMMUMtMdad  ovar  M/K)0<'  '*  wirk 

ON  tk«  TMavkana  Reservn..  xiphur 

•tear.  Aa  mm  know,  twti-utuua  ut  iitia 
HMMay  wauld  aetually  go  toward  initial  ocn- 
atnietlon  work  on  tka  daas.  The  Preaidanis 
program  also  provldea  for  an  aspanalon  of 
planning  activity  In  104S  on  (our  o(  the  ot)  er 
raaervolra  eontemplated  In  tha  Interim  flood- 
eoawol  plan. 

It '  la  eitremely  regrettable  that  vfAl 
budgetary  conslderatlona  have  made  It  In- 
advisable to  authorize  larger  approprlatlona 
at  tbls  time  to  apeed  further  the  progreaa  of 
flood  control  and  other  public  works  proJe<  ts 
throughout  the  Nation.  As  you  well  know. 
It  Is  Important  now  for  us  to  minimize  Oor« 
eminent  competition  for  scarce  labor  aitd 
materials  aa  long  as  Inflationary  presaurn 
are  still  with  us.  Consequently,  govern- 
mental outlay  In  the  public  works  programs 
has  been  confined  almost  entirely  to  proJec:a 
already  under  way.  However.  In  view  of 
their  strategic  value.  It  Is  certain  tbat  tbe 
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■act  few  years  wUl  allow  further  ma}or  ad- 
eancementa  In  tbeae  Important  operations. 

A  removal  of  tbe  recurring  flood  threata 
tn  the  Red  River  area,  and  future  extension  of 
navigation  to  make  it  an  Incrwaalngly  Im- 
portant part  of  the  national  waterway  aya- 
t«m,  will  greatly  augment  buslneaa  pocslbUl- 
tlea  In  thu  part  of  tha  country. 

Such  a  aysUm  would  facilitate  transporta- 
tion for  tha  petroleum  Industry — which 
occupies  such  an  Important  position  In  this 
area — for  fertllizera,  chemlmlR,  Iron,  and 
■teel.  and  other  of  your  products  so  signifi- 
cant to  the  national  economy.  The  comple- 
tion of  thia  waterway  will  add  new  Impetua 
to  the  greatly  expanding  buslneaa  activity  of 
tbe  entire  area. 

At  this  particular  time,  I  believe  that  the 
Rad  River  Valley  Aaaoolatlon  could  appro* 
priaUly  asalst  In  giving  a  sound  and  strong 
baaa  to  this  expansion  by  promoting  and  en- 
•oaraflng  small  buainraa  undertaklnga  aa 
of  the  major  objeetlvaa  in  its  lung*ranga 


pragram. 
Hare,  i 


fare,  and  throughout  the  entire  country, 
the  return  of  peacetime  bualneaa  and  tndua* 
try  baa  opened  up  an  abundance  of  new  op* 
pTTrtiiniHtr  in  such  fields  as  construction, 
manufacturing,  distribution  of  durable 
goods,  and  various  service  Industrlea.  By  tba 
end  of  last  year,  tha  nimiber  of  biulnaaa 
uniu  lu  tba  I7nued  Butaa  reached  a  total  of 
■early  4.000,000— or  470.000  mora  than  the 
1041  prewar  high. 

Nearly  all  of  theaa  new  venturea  wars  In 
Mrtlana  aroall  factories,  grocery 
ItBt  pro)eetii,  repair  ahopa,  and 
other  such  undertakings  which  met  com- 
munlty  demande.  In  fact.  m«ire  than  91 
■errent  of  the  new  flrma  eatabllaherl  slnra 
V4*day  bare  had  laaa  than  eight  •mpiuyaea. 

PtmmnM  tm§i\  MMaiHgaa  m  ika  core  of 
AmartMn  tfu  MilgPMHM.  Tka  MHall-Muat* 
nets  tnnh  plaM  a  tflMl  MtH  iM  all  MMMMMttliy 
altiin  tMd.  iM  aaMy  ImMuhmIl  imgi  Mmaa 
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eaarra 


Mttii 


I  MMMMi 
MMNlMWf 


.1  III*  till  I' 


I  gf  llMliMde 


H\m 


•wfjfH   wiW 

Pi^llMMi 


•  ragf 


Aii« 


Mii<u|t  la 
.•iiMi  lavali 


•f  pinduaMan 

f  fee  aatMit^  *>•«»  m  uut  praaeiil 

plitiia  far  HTf  >■   our  M«ll«*iiai   «a« 

tauaM  davalap  lu^i  kuihii  kualaaMi  will  bf 
In  Mi  vaH  If  oMifaMana  ahuuld  Ma  ptaaad 
MgR  II  la  genvgri  M  dafanaa  aruduauoRi 

FuMktrgMN.  itti  ibouMRda  of  MRaUar 
buainaasaa  have  aiTnrdad  eenMMtiad  opeer* 
•unity  fur  the  davainpiiteiii  ol  private  Uiitia* 
tire.  And  it  la  from  Buah  aihftn  baginnings 
that  our  large  eorporallana  have  mainly  da* 
valoped.  Likewise,  many  of  our  leading  In- 
duauiaiuu  received  their  start  In  tbaae  pra«« 
Ileal  achoola. 

I  need  not  recount  the  sturlaa  of  such  out* 
atandUig  men  as  Henry  Pord,  starting  hu 
buslneaa  career  with  a  bicycle  repair  abop; 
or  Tbonuia  Edlaon,  with  bis  railroad  news- 
paper bualneaa:  or  Harvey  Plreatone,  who 
ODce  aold  bugglaa  and  patent  medlclnea.  and 
wboae  Flreatone  Tire  A  Rubber  Co.  bad 
only  17  employees  when  organized  In  1900. 
Milton  Herahey.  of  Pennsylvania,  extended  a 
one-man  venture  Into  tba  world's  largest 
chocolate  company. 

And  we  can  well  pay  tribute  here  to  a 
great  Industrialist  from  this  area — Harvey 
Cotich.  of  Arkanaaa,  wbo  developed  a  one- 
line  telephone  service  Into  a  four-State  en- 
terprise, and  sold  It  for  substantially  more 
than  a  million  dollars;  wbo  organized  a  great 


railroad  aystem;  and  who  promoted  Nation- 
wide Interest  In  permanent  flood  control 
projecta  for  the  Mississippi  Valley  following 
tbe  great  flood  of  1927.  Harvey  Couch  had 
this  advice  to  young  buslneasmen:  "Don't 
wait  for  some  gigantic  indiistry.  B'.Art  a 
lltUe  one  and  watcb  It  grow." 

These  are  random  examples  among  tbou- 
aanda  where  Initiative  and  vUlon,  promoted 
small  scale  venturea  into  organizations  of 
considerable  magnitude.  There  are  cotxnt- 
leaa  others  who.  starting  In  a  small  wiiy.  de* 
veloped  a  product  or  service  Into  a  big  busl* 
neaa  enterprise. 

Pew  of  us  know  that  biulness  units  with 
less  than  ftO  employees  make  up  9g  pieroenl 
of  all  national  business.  There  are  today 
tJOO.OOO  small  bualnesaea  In  thU  country 
and  the  larger  proportion  of  these  ooiiislst  of 
very  small  units — a  single  proprletot,  or  a 
proprietor  with  one  to  four  paid  emrluyeea. 
In  1M7.  for  example,  over  80  percent  of  the 
small  business  uniu  bad  less  than  four  em* 
ployees. 

Three  unite  repreaent  a  subatantinl  pro* 
portion  of  our  retail  stores,  repair  ahopa,  fill- 
ing atatlona.  amusement  enterprlaei,  and 
other  btulneaaes  supplying  an  Important 
element  of  personal  service. 

Tbe  Department  of  Commerce  has  esti- 
mated that  small  buslneaa  accounts  for  45 
percent  of  the  workers  employed  In  the 
United  States  and  M  percent  of  tbe  total 
dollar  volume  of  business. 

In  any  buslneaa,  the  first  requisites  for 
succeaa  are  sfjund  management,  akllli>d  cm- 
ployeea,  and  must  of  all,  adequate  rapltal. 

'Tlte  small -bualneaa  firm  la  uaually  handl* 
capped  In  RaMemhltng  all  nf  theae  qualttlea 
tn  a  single  monaepment  and,  therefote,  Onda 
it  a  dinkutt  uttdeHnking  In  many  InMiMM 
to  aothpeta  wiH<  *^>-'  ^"-"'mhi,  th  Umnw  Um 
iliU«M.  howrv.  And  iht  MpH« 
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and  by  ...^  ;uioiiaiructiiiii  Ptnanea  <.  :,  ...u- 
tlon  Vatarana  have  basit  givan  apetial  aid 
in  atartlng  thair  own  antarpruaa  under  tha 
ui  bill  ot  righu.  A  aubsuntlal  part  of  the 
poatwar  Increaae  In  new  bualnaaaaa  baa  been 
due  to  tha  reurans'  aid  program  aponaorad 
by  the  Vsterans'  Administration. 

An  Important  function  of  the  Office  ot 
Bmall  Business  is  to  provide  competent  as- 
slstance  in  meeting  operating  problems  by 
offering  counsel  and  advice  on  Inventory  con- 
trol, pricing,  marketing,  the  establishment  of 
new  businesses,  and  other  technical  and 
practical  matters. 

A  second  major  function  Is  to  represent 
the  Interests  of  small  business  before  other 
Government  agenclea.  Thus  It  Is  concerned 
In  the  disposal  of  war  surplus.  In  the  pro- 
curement of  Government  contracts  for  small 
manufacturers,  In  matters  relating  to  trade 
practices,  and  similar  tiseful  services. 

Small -business  concerns  may  obtain  as- 
sistance In  their  financing  and  credit  prob- 
lems  through   the   Reconstruction   Finance 
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Corporation  under  conditions  specified  by 
tbe  Congress.  In  fact,  during  the  entire  pe- 
riod of  its  existence,  about  90  percent  ot 
RFC  loans  have  been  extended  to  such  con- 
cerns, many  of  which  were  made  In  coopera- 
tion with  banks. 

The  Government  Is  also  deeply  concerned 
with  the  taxation  problems  of  small -busi- 
ness men.  Federal-tax  provisions  which  are 
detrimental  In  their  effect  are  the  subject 
of  active  and  through  study  by  the  Treaaury 
Department.  The  present  system  of  gradu- 
ated Income  tazea,  of  course.  Is  advantageoua 
to  small  business. 

The  Treasury  la  continually  engaged  In  ex- 
amining tha  areas  of  Impact  between  all  of 
otir  tax  laws  and  the  daily  Uvea  aad  fortunes 
of  our  people.  Although  the  tax  burden  can* 
not  be  reduced  at  one  point  at  the  cost  of 
an  Inequitable  increase  at  another,  it  ts  the 
position  of  the  Treaaury  that  steps  should 
definitely  l>e  taken  to  mtnimlaa  existing,  tw* 
naceaaary  frictions. 

In  February,  tha  Treasury  submitted  to 
the  Mouse  Ways  and  Means  Committee  a 
statement  containing  recommendatluns  for 
49  technical  changes  In  the  Federal  tax  laws. 
each  of  which.  If  made,  would  in  ottr  estima- 
tion eradicate  existing  Inequity  or  other  dr- 
fect.  Theae  llstlnga  are  not  contemplated 
and  further  recommendations  will  be  forth* 
coming.  ■ 

The  submitted  proposals  relate  to  a  variety 
of  both  substantive  and  adnUnlstratlvc  mat* 
ters.  One,  for  Instance,  would  change  the 
present  net  operating  loss  deduction  carry* 
back  from  9  years  to  1  and  tha  carry-oeer 
from  a  years  to  6,  thus  materially  aaalatlng 
new  bualneaa,  aa  well  aa  old. 

In  view  of  the  reroRnli^fl  irraat(»r  Instabil- 
ity of  eacnlhga  nf  Atntilt  tiualtieaaea,  this  wntild 
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avnr,  whiah  fall  in  an  aniiraiy  diffarani  aala* 
gury,  eilkar  beeau**  their  eompieaitir  raqulrai 
mora  aglanded  eiudy,  or  batmuaa  thalr  praaaal 
adjtiatmeni  wottUI  naoeaaariiy  auiaU  an  tta- 
tlmaly  raduetton  of  OovernnMMt  ratraauaa, 

Outstanding  among  theae  probltma  la  tba 
need  to  return  excise  taiea  to  their  proper 
place  In  a  peacetime  tax  aystem.  Bome  of 
our  excise  taxes,  such  as  that  on  the  trans- 
portation of  freight,  enter  Into  the  produc* 
tion  costs  of  Rumy  commudltles.  and  disturb 
normal  competitive  relatlonsblps.  This, 
added  to  the  restraining  nature  of  exciee 
taxes  generally,  calls  for  their  reexamination 
In  all  phases. 

During  the  past  year  the  Treasury  has 
completed  and  published  16  thorough  studies 
of  such  problems,  and  It  Is  now  bringing 
15  more  near  to  completion.  The  extent  and 
scope  of  these  studies  are  In  tbemselves 
strongly  Indicative  of  the  injustices  prevail- 
ing in  otir  present  tax  structure. 

As  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  I  was  opposed 
to  the  recent  action  which  has  been  taken 
In  lowering  otir  present  revenue  level  before 
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«•  hiTV  determined  what  our  total  outlay 
of  eapendUurM  U  to  b«  for  tbe  flacal  year 
1949  and  tMfort  consideration  waa  given  to 
tlM    tTtston  Qt  the   Inequltlea   In   our   t*s 


my  opinion.  It  mm  MOlt  taadrlMM* 
to  hip*  reactMd  roncllMlMMl  OB  m  NtfMliOB 
meeting  the  prerequisite  oblltiatlnns 
flf  flArelcn  aid  w'.thin  a  balanced  budget. 
ad«q  late  provialon  fur  dsbt  reduction,  snd 
ible  tax  revision. 
'Otir  over-all  Oseftl  poMatw  mv»%  b«  0euni* 
■MMiily  predicated  cni  in*  MnMAtal  n«« 
mmJ^  inierMt  and  B«l  M  MMilaM  Ml- 
r  Miiltldual  preft. 
•II  IHMW  the  iravliy  of  the  ttrucile 
„^  we  are  now  engaged-  a  atnifila 
IMM  put  in  laaue  lite  very  eaaeAW  9/ 

ItCffSttaf  «•  tit^.  9V«rf  teuree  we 
.jllav,  Muat  be  MMHIired  in  the  light  of 
Hg  (feet  upon  otir  iliwiigth  at  home  and 
Kwuiitt  before  itie  wurid 
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HON.  WILLIAM  C.  COLE 

or  MiasouBi 
iH  TH«  HOUSK  OP  BBPRBSBNTATTVES 

Monday,  April  12.  1948 

l4r  COLE  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speaker. 
Ruth  Ellen  Halter,  a  22-year-old 
senfcr  at  William  Jewell  College,  deliv- 
ere<  the  keynote  address  at  the  Reipub- 
lica  I  convention  in  the  Third  Congres- 
sloral  District  of  Missouri  held  at  Mary- 
VllU  .  Mo.,  on  April  8.  1948. 

h  las    Halter    is    an    unusually    gifted 
spei  ker.     She  has  addressed  Important 
anq    representative    groups    In    many 
,  and  was  the  first  woman  to  ap- 
before  the  annual  Business  Speaks 
of  the  New  York  Board  of  Trade 
Jie  Waldorf-Astoria   Hotel.     When 
took  part  in  a  program  at  a  regular 
Jng  of  the  Kansas  City  Chamber  of 
imerce.  the  Kansas  City  Star  com- 
ted  that— 

_-  Halter's  talk  won  her  a  sUndlng  ova- 
tfc»|  which  waa  unpreccdeuted.  according  to 
vet^n  chamber  luncheon  goeri. 

xi  month  Miss  Halter  will  receive 
chelor  of  arts  degree  from  William 
College  where  she  has  majored  in 
English  and  philosophy.  During  her 
studlM  the  has  made  an  enviable 
ird  in  addition  to  partlcl- 
patfof  extensively  in  extracurricular  ac- 
UTlil«.  including  primarily  forvulcs. 
Is  a  member  of  Panaegls.  senior 
hoiior  society  limited  to  seven  senior 
wot.  len.  and  has  been  elected  to  honor  so- 
cieties in  English,  history,  forensics.  so- 
sciences.  philosophy,  and  creative 
ing. 
1  ^lliam  Jewell  College,  which  has  «m- 
trfl  iited  much  to  the  education  and 
tra  nlng  of  Miss  Halter,  is  located  at  Lib- 
ert; .  Mo.,  in  the  district  I  have  the  honor 
to  Represent.  Next  year  the  col  lege  will 
,te  its  centennial,  having  beat 
in  1M9.  It  is  one  of  the  great 
arts  coUeges  In  America,  and  all 
take  pride  in  its  high  aca- 
and  ethical  standards.   Its  alumni 
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Include  some  of  the  most  outstanding 
men  and  women  In  the  country.  I  might 
add  that  three  Members  of  this  House — 
Hon.  CLARtNCg  Canwok.  Hon.  Pa«ki  M. 
Bajita.  and  Hon.  Alibit  L.  Rnvcs.  Ja  , 
all  of  Missouri — are  alumni  of  William 
Jewell  College. 

Ml.'^s  Halter  Is  endowed  with  the  rich 
traditions  of  a  great  eoUdft. 

She  Is  an  Independent  and  constructive 
thinker,  and  her  keynote  address  at  the 
convention  In  my  congreaalonal  dlatrlct 
waa  phraard  with  auch  rlarlty  and  de- 
livered with  «urh  telling  efTrct  that  I  In- 
tHide  It  In  these  remarks  with  the  recom- 
nendation  that  my  colleaguea  give  It  a 
thmightrul  reading 

Uuu  Halter'a  addreM  Is  ai  foUowi: 

Neat  Ituvember  on  that  ttrst  Tueaday  after 
(he  (lilt  Monday  mllllona  nf  Americana  will 
riiiroia  thetr  belief  In  the  future  of  our 
deinocraoy.  Ttoe  results  of  that  day  may 
well  be  reeofBleed  aa  a  landmark  In  our  way 
of  life.  As  one  too  young  to  look  other  than 
at  the  record  for  the  significant  trends  of 
our  time,  let  me  try  to  tell  you  why  and  for 
what  my  flrat  vote  wUl  be  eaat. 

With  the  leaderahlp  of  the  world  In  our 
hands,  no  election  In  history  will  commend 
more  intense,  world-wide  attention.  Thla 
country  of  greatest  achievement,  greateet 
proapertty.  and  greatest  freedom  now  finds 
Itself  reeponstble  for  maintaining  the  way 
of  life  which  made  Its  growth  possible. 

This  achievement,  prosperity,  and  freedom 
are  Imsed  on  what  other  Americana  did  be- 
tween 1778  and  J932.  How  do  you  view  the 
years  1950  or  1990?  Our  century  has  Its 
greatest  segment  ahead— and  you  and  I  will 
live  In  It 

It  U  trite  to  say  that  our  way  of  life  Is  on 
trial.  We  all  realize  this  and  are  frightened 
by  It.  But  what  frightens  us?  It  Is  not  the 
atomic  bomb,  or  Russia,  or  Inflation — or  It 
should  not  be.  It  Is  aomethlng  more  terri- 
fying, more  formidable,  harder  to  overcome, 
harder  to  defeat.  It  la  aomethlng  more  per- 
aonal,  more  commonplace,  more  habitual 
than  these — and  more  powerful  and  perma- 
nent. 

Since  1932  there  has  t>een  a  growing  aentl> 
ment  thst  the  man  who  earna  950  a  week 
atM>uId  l>e  penalized  t>ecause  he  does  not  make 
lis  a  week — penalized  In  favor  of  the  lesa 
ctmipetent.  For  all  the  aSO-a-week  men. 
the  standard  of  achievement  la  set  by  the 
leaat  competent  and  enforced  by  law  With 
ail  this  fatuous  Ineptitude  atwut  us.  to  take 
orders  from  our  Inferiors  Is  glorified  by  bu- 
reaticrata  tn  Washington  as  one  of  the  es- 
aeneea  of  democracy  To  eipreas  hatred  of 
Incompetence  la  to  be  accused  of  being  In- 
tolerant. These  apostles  of  ineptitude  create 
one  vacuum  after  another  and  call  each 
vacuum  a  crisis. 

The  greatest  crime  of  our  age  Is  the  con- 
stant search  for  eflorUess  security— a  pro- 
greaslve  security  to  be  eetabllshed  by  getting 
more  and  more  for  lees  snd  leas.  This  mesns 
thst  the  fangs  of  futility  have  been  sunk 
deep  Into  millions  of  Americans,  poisoning 
their  souls  with  the  vlrtis  of  inefBclency. 
This  makes  Impoicnt  the  very  liutrumenu  of 
progress.  When  people  become  Inoculated 
with  this  virus  of  getting  more  and  more 
(or  leaa  and  leas,  they  must  of  necessity 
ereate  preastire  groups  to  protect  their  In- 
eActency.  I  need  not  remind  you  that  tlie 
Dnnocratlc  Party  has  bacane  a  coalition  of 
peeaanre  gRMpa  and  that  Ita  ecoient  has 
tnmsd  oat  to  be  weak  mncUage. 

Tbday  the  administration  aeeks  every  stsmp 
of  approval  save  Its  own.  It  enshrines  medi- 
ocrity and  prejudice  as  the  twin  gods  ot  the 
aob  and  swtnga  to  and  fro  every  time  Oallup 
nieaeea  a  poO  of  put>tlc  opinion  as  if  It  were 
an  cctupus  on  a  trapeae— all  tentaclea  and 
no  brains. 


From  the  records  of  the  bureaucrata  in 
Washington.  It  Is  obvious  thst  their  Initial 
act  u  to  hire  publicity  agenu  to  pump  the 
t>«lloons  of  prestige  regardlees  of  whether 
their  cllenu  hsve  any  ballaat  of  ability  or 
accomplUhment  or  not.  The  bureaucrat  U 
a  man  with  a  reputation  for  brilliance  who 
sputters  In  a  grander  way  than  moat  people 
about  the  common  man  and  then  prattlee 
seir-rlghteously  about  a  planned  eeenoeajr 
which  will  repreas  Individual  aspiraUaa  tad 
Mlf  relianee 

Wltli  alt  our  gadgets,  with  alt  our  higher 
aad  lUfber  staadards  of  living,  we  do  aoi 
trt«t  otireelveB,  Weareun'^ertain  wtaeaae 
our  medloflPHf  WlllMUt  realiaing  It.  Wltyf 
We  iee  eeOeelielem  ■waiiowutg  lurope. 
We  feel  lis  ftommw  at  work  in  Ameriea 
■very  person  who  doea  not  have  an  abound, 
ing  belief  in  bis  own  individual  destiny  U 
fertile  arouad  le  aouruh  thla  turelfs  moa* 
ster.  fbe  aneeleae  bentaae  of  Aaerlea  la 
thai  each  elttaen  poaaeaaas  instinettve  0onfl> 
denee  m  the  integrity  uf  his  own  individual* 
ity,  But  we  have  been  loaini  this  for  a 
generation.  The  spirit  of  our  time  la  not  to 
multiply  fur  ouraetvea,  but  to  subtract  from 
aomebody  else— the  iubeeaaelous  thinking  of 
the  second-rater— a  process  of  mental  Intoxl' 
cation  eaempllfied  by  the  present  Govern- 
ment  of  England — a  process  which  will  be  the 
main  laaue  of  our  campaign  of  IdiS. 

Thla  fsct  was  most  significantly  dramatised 
in  the  New  York  speech  of  the  candidate  of 
the  Democratic  Party.  At  that  time  he 
finally  dlsaasoclated  himself  from  the  group 
whose  self -chosen  leader  U  appsrently  to  tie- 
come  the  American  counterpsrt  of  the  fa- 
mous "Lord  Haw-Haw"  (H.  A.  W). 

The  leadership  of  the  Democratic  Party 
says  that  we  must  curb  the  spread  of  com- 
munUm  In  Europe.  And  we  must.  But  that 
ssme  Democratic  leadership  atands  helpless 
t>efore  the  spread  of  communism  in  America. 
It  was  also  this  same  leadership  which  aold 
us  down  the  river  at  Tehran,  at  Yalta,  and 
at  Potsdsm.  The  only  solution  to  this  prob- 
lem Is  to  cbsnge  the  leadership. 

Por  a  generation  the  American  people  have 
been  losing  alght  of  the  fact  that  nothing  U 
given  to  man  on  earth.  The  only  way  man 
can  get  anything  la  to  produce  it.  The  only 
way  you  can  get  aomethlng  for  nothing  la  to 
take  It  away  from  aomeone  who  did  not  get  It 
for  nothing. 

Production  Is  the  key  to  the  wants  of  man. 
Only  by  production  may  the  needs  of  man  t>e 
aatlB&ed.  They  cannot  be  aatla&ed  by  the 
■Ute.  When  aecurlty  U  lodged  In  the  state, 
not  only  Is  s  self-relt*nce  gone  but  the  sute 
becomes  the  master.  Man  has  no  dignity 
when  he  must  seek  his  security  ouuide  him- 
self. The  most  titanic  struggle  over  the  dig- 
nity of  msn  Is  now  belttg  steged.  This  u 
the  fundamental  issue  before  the  world. 
Shall  man  seek  his  security  within  himself 
or  form  the  stste?  The  location  of  this 
primary  goal  determines  a  man's  or  a  na- 
tion's dsattny. 

The  strength  that  makes  a  nation  strong 
Is  the  Inner  strength  of  Its  men  and  women. 
All  theae  tnaldloua  forme  at  etatiam  in  Amer- 
ica feed  upon  thoee  wbo  aoak  their  security 
ouuide  themeelvee.  Where  eeek  you  yours '> 
Where  seirk  your  neighbors?  Where  seek 
your  employees?  The  history  of  mankind 
la  summed  up  in  the  sruwers  to  these  qtiea- 
tlons. 

Becauac  Its  men  soxight  their  security  out- 
side themselves  the  literature,  learning,  and 
culture  of  Athens  were  taken  from  the  Acrop- 
olis and  dlaeoived  aa  pearls  In  the  t>asln  of 
the  Mediterranean .  Because  lu  men  sought 
their  eecunty  ouuide  themeelvee  the  jurls- 
pnidence  and  government  of  Rome  were 
taken  from  the  seven  hills  of  the  Sternal 
City  and  dlaaolved  as  crystals  In  the  cup  of 
Burope. 

The  men  and  women  of  America  must  seek 
their    aecurlty    wtthm     themselves     before 
can  take  the  Uberty  and 
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from  Bunku'  Hill  and  dissolve  them  as  the 
salt  of  the  esrth  Inlhe  chalice  of  universal 
peace. 

The  despair  in  the  world  and  In  America 
today  comes  from  the  spiritual  collapse  of  lu 
leadership.  There  la  no  strength  where  there 
Is  no  spiritual  atrength.  Ruaata  fears  only 
the  strong:  she  laughs  st  the  weak.  Russia 
knows  and  we  know  here  today  that  the 
source  of  strength  cannot  be  found  In  the 
leadership  of  the  Democratic  Party,  ■%-sry 
person  as  well  as  r-  -'•■  •  ntlon  can  attain  ihU 
inner  ittrength    '  the  one  principle 

capable  of  survlV'  i>rt  thst  romsa  from 

self«respect.    Dei'  lendfrship  has  too 

long  taufbt  too  nuiiy  Ainsrieans  te  be  para- 
Bites-tbese  weakiiiius  wbe  leii  Ibelr  seeu- 
rity  outside  ihemseives  Hn  Amarteaa  really 
waniK  tn  be  a  weakling  or  a  paraMtei 

The  eeonomio,  |Miiitieal.  and  military  oriels 
of  Ute  world  is  not  the  cause  but  the  result 
eC  a  spirituat  and  moral  vacuum.  In  I04i  the 
Mepubliean  Parly  pmpeeea  u>  p"  "''»  vspiium 
by  upholding  thuae  basic  \'<  '  which 

first  made  reality  of  the  Amer»  mi.  ,v;i>Ml.  The 
main  tasus  Is  not  unlvsrsal  military  training, 
or  Inflation,  or  even  war.  All  theae  are  char- 
•elerlstlc  problenu  arising  from  the  one  un- 
solved dilemma  which  will  be  decided  next 
November.  The  main  Isaue  la  whether  we 
win  turn  for  leadership  to  the  party  which 
emtxsdles  the  fundamenUl  way  of  Anurlcan 
life  or  whether  we  will  continue  to  permit 
leadership  which  flouts  these  fundamentals. 

In  1946  the  slogan  of  the  Republican  Party 
was  "Had  enough?  '  It  won.  In  1948  as  we 
consider  the  emptiness  of  our  leadership  the 
slogan  might  well  l>e  "Pill  the  vacuum." 

Whether  or  not  our  democracy  Is  able  to 
meet  the  challenge  of  the  future  depends 
upon  our  own  belief  In  ourselves.  Our  de- 
mocracy becomes  a  delusion  unless  we  en- 
force Its  foundation — freedom  for  the  indi- 
vidual who  will  preserve  his  own  self-respect. 
The  party  whose  history,  policy,  ana  oppor- 
tunity makes  self-reliance  Its  basic  concept 
requires  no  less  than  our  tireless  allegiance. 


Your  Doctor  and  Voluntary  Health 
Insurance 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ERNEST  K.  BRAMBLETT 

or   CALirORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  April  12,  1948 

Mr.  BRAMBLETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  over 
a  period  of  several  years  now,  tlie  Amer- 
ican public  has  shown  an  increasing  in- 
terest in  health  insurance  and  a  realiza- 
tion of  its  economic  Importance  to  the 
welfare  of  the  family.  The  medical  pro- 
fession, health  and  accident  under- 
writers, the  hospitals,  the  fraternal 
orders — all  report  tremendous  enroll- 
ment gains  in  their  prepayment  health- 
care plans;  voluntary  plans  which  are 
sponsored  and  financed  by  our  own  great 
system  of  private  enterprise. 

When  we  know  that  61,000.000  citizens 
have  some  form  of  prepaid  health  pro- 
tection, I  think  we  can  say  that  the 
American  public  has  indeed  become 
health-insurance  conscious  and  in  a 
positive  manner.  That  such  forward 
strides  have  been  made  In  a  compara- 
tively few  years  is  all  the  more  remark- 
able when  we  consider  that  it  took  life 
Insurance  almost  100  years  to  become 
I>opular  in  the  United  States. 


While  I  would  be  the  first  to  recognize 
the  fact  that  there  remains  much  to  be 
done  in  the  field  of  medical  economics.  I 
sincerely  believe  the  American  people,  in 
their  own  way  and  without  Oovcrnment 
intervention,  can  »olve  conclusively  the 
problem  of  providing  adequate  medical 
and  hospital  care  for  everyone  who  needs 
it. 

The  proper  dlnirlbutlon  of  medical 
care,  oaprrinlly  In  the  middle-Income 
bracket<i  and  it;  thr  rural  aroai,  the  cut- 
ting down  of  medical  roala,  and  the  ex- 
pansion of  health  rnrititles'-aU  repreaent 
an  Important  chHilrngn  to  the  American 
people  In  grneral  and  In  thp  medical  pro- 
ftaalon  in  particular.  Unfortunately, 
MOM  well-meantni  indlviduaU  and 
iroupa  have  advooated  cures  which  do 
not  oonalder  other  elemenu  of  the  sit- 
uation, 

Now  11  U  not  my  Intention  hero  today 
to  comment  on  the  merits  or  demerit* 
of  the  scores  of  health  bills  with  which 
we  all  are  somewhat  familiar.  Instead, 
I  wish  to  direct  my  remarks  to  what  I 
personally  believe  Is  a  sound  contribu- 
tion to  health  planning  in  this  country, 
and  what  I  consider  are  some  of  the  out- 
standing achievements  of  the  doctors  of 
my  own  State  of  California. 

I  have  long  believed  that  it  is  tremen- 
dously important  to  preserve  the  profes- 
sional standards  and  practices  in  the 
field  of  medicine,  standards  and  practices 
which  have  been  built  up  over  a  great 
many  years.  Necessarily,  any  compre- 
hensive program  for  improving  medical 
care  must  have  the  active  cooperation  of 
the  medical  profession;  it  should  not  be 
arbitrarily  imposed  upon  them  by  legis- 
lative action.  I  believe  that  the  great 
majority  of  our  American  doctors  have 
awakened  to  their  responsibility  and  are 
as  anxious  as  you  and  I  are  to  help  solve 
this  problem.  Regrettably,  a  few  short- 
sighted ones  have  at  times  prompted  a 
different  Impression. 

I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the  medical 
profession  throughout  the  country  is  tak- 
ing active  steps  in  the  right  direction 
toward  establishing  a  positive  program 
of  its  own,  a  program  that  frankly  ac- 
knowledges the  difficulties  to  be  met  and 
as  frankly  sets  forth,  step  by  step,  ways 
and  means  of  meeting  these  problems 
that  are  in  harmony  with  sound  medical 
ethics. 

In  California  we  have  applauded  the 
successful  development  of  a  plan  sp>on- 
sored  by  the  doctors  themselves  for 
spreading  the  costs  of  illness  or  accident. 
I  am  referring  to  the  California  Physi- 
cians' Service  which  was  established  in 
the  fall  of  1938. 

California  Physicans'  Service,  which 
was  the  first  State-wide  medically  spon- 
sored plan,  was  launched  in  a  field  where 
there  was  no  reliable  actuarial  informa- 
tion. It  had  a  difficult  period  in  its  ear- 
lier years  and  all  of  its  problems  have 
not  yet  been  solved  completely.  It  is 
now,  however,  on  a  sound  basis  and  can 
be  expected  to  continue  its  growth  at  an 
accelerated  rate.  The  program  has  dou- 
bled its  membership  since  early  1946  and 
now  protects  more  than  520,000  Califor- 
nians  from  the  economic  ravages  of  ill- 
ness, accident,  or  injury. 


We  have  In  this  plan  a  nucleus  of  a 
sound,  fundamental  method  of  allowing 
the  low-Income  worker  to  Insure  himself 
against  the  expenses  of  HI  health  through 
an  organization  which  the  doctors  them- 
selves operate,  which  la  organized  not  for 
profit,  and  which  enables  the  common 
man  to  enjoy  the  bcwt  possible  medlMl 
care  at  a  fixed  rate  which  he  can  prepay 
on  a  monthly  basis, 

There  are  many  similar  pltni  In  tl- 
mofit  all  the  other  Biatra,  plana  which 
are  operated  by  the  docKui  through 
their  tooal  or  State  medical  aaaoclatlona. 
We  all  know  that  none  of  these  plant  li 
perfect,  that  ail  of  them  have  some  draw* 
baok«.  They  are  not  ideal,  but  they  art 
positive  Indication  that  the  medical  pro- 
fpsMion  Im  in  tune  with  the  times  and  la 
anxious  to  extend  their  servloet  to  the 
ordinary  working  man  on  a  bail!  which 
he  can  afford. 

California  Physicians'  Burvtce  li  luoh 
a  plan  and  one  which  many  people  In 
California  believe  to  be  the  best  of  the 
various  plans  already  offered  becaiue  It 
gives  to  its  members  probably  the  broad- 
est coverage  of  any  of  the  professional 
plans  so  far  developed. 

The  plan,  of  course,  is  sponsored  by 
the  California  Medical  Association  and 
returns  any  surplus  to  beneficiary  mem- 
bers in  the  form  of  a  broadened  service 
or  reduced  costs  per  month.  The  trus- 
tees .  are  community  leaders  who  serve 
without  remuneration.  Services  to  em- 
ployed member  and  family  alike  are 
guaranteed  by  8,650  California  physi- 
cians, surgeons,  and  specialists,  any  one 
of  whom  the  beneficiary  may  choose  in 
time  of  illness  or  accident.  Naturally, 
this  means  that  in  almost  all  cases  the 
member  is  assured  of  the  services  of  his 
own  family  doctor.  Necessary  care  will 
be  provided  by  any  licensed  physician  or 
legally  operated  hospital  in  the  world  in 
the  same  amounts  that  would  be  paid  to 
member  physicians  and  hospitals  in 
California  for  hke  service.  Budgeted 
costs  are  low.  ranging  from  a  little  over 
$3  monthly  for  the  single  employee  to 
about  $8  for  a  family  of  three  or  more. 

Institution  of  this  prepaid  health  care 
plan  in  over  6,000  organizations  has  re- 
sulted in  increased  efficiency  on  the  Job. 
better  health  for  the  entire  family,  great- 
er happiness  in  the  home — and  particu- 
larly, improved  employee-management 
relations. 

Very  briefly,  that  is  what  the  California 
Physicans'  Service  encompasses  from 
the  purely  business  standpoint.  But  the 
plan  has  another  facet  which  I  want  to 
bring  to  your  attention  at  this  time. 

In  a  sense,  we  might  say  that  the  doc- 
tors are  the  underwriters  of  a  pooled 
fund;  if  there  is  not  enough  money  to 
pay  them  what  their  services  would  nor- 
mally command,  they  take  what  is  avail- 
able and  accept  that  as  full  payment  for 
their  services.  We  must  not  lose  sight 
of  the  fact  that  the  doctors  who  are  mem- 
bers of  the  service  are  paying  the  cost  of 
an  experimentation.  There  has  been  no 
statistics,  no  actuarial  data^for  the  irfiy- 
sicians  to  rely  upon.  When  they  offered 
their  medical-hospital  service,  they  did 
not  know  how  many  beneficiary  members 
would  require  service  each  month. 
Would  it  be  10  or  10  times  10?    Instirance 
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A  vmluAble  Mrvtcc  to  ihe  euiaeni 
tf  OMllfarnm  »nd  indirectly  to  the  cill- 
lej  M  of  any  and  all  8t«tM. 

n  obMrviHR  wbat  th«  California 
PI  ysiciazu'  Serrlce  haa  already  accom- 
pl  shed  and  wbat  baa  aiao  been 
pi  ihed  by  similar  plana  In  other 
«4^can  readily  see  that  the  doctors  have 
a  kma  way  In  experlmentlnc  in  the 
pfbTlaion  of  hlch-ffrade  medical  care 
th  "ough  prepayment  plans.  We  can  see 
a  Jeflnlte  program  for  providing  medl- 
ca  care  for  the  great  low- Income  group 
our  ctttana  and  providing  it  on  a 
basia  which  faUs  weU  within  the 
of  this  group.  Further,  we  see  a 
under  which  the  type  of  medlcAl 
e  provided  is  the  best  that  the  medical 
prrfaMlon  has  to  ofler  to  Its  patients, 
rlah  or  poor. 

Vhiie  the  successful  development  of 
Ca  Uf  omla  Physlclaaa'  flenrloe  alone  has 
ba  in  a  monumental  taak.  the  doctors  In 
B; '  State  hava  also  concerned  themselves 
wl  h  a  8tate«wlde  publlc-edueatloa  pro- 
grim  designed  to  popularise  tb«  prin- 
cl{  Je  of  enrollment  In  voluntary  health- 
Ini  uranoa  fklans.  Under  the  aecls  of  the 
Ca  ifornta  Madlcal  AssoeiaUoD.  the  Call- 
in  Dla  comalllaa  for  voluntary  health 
In  urance  wat  catabllshed  a  Uttle  over  2 
9*  \n  ago.  Since  that  time  the  commit- 
tal iMa  CI— aartiil  ''imlUBtary  baaith- 
Uuuraaca  wedt"  otManrances  la  63 
cof  ntles  in  my  State. 

Btalth  Watk  campalvn  objective 
to  taaWarlae  ttaa  public  with 
thi  economic  advantages  of  voluntary 
he  ilth  Insurance.  To  this  end  the  Call - 
fojnia  ICedical  Association  has  given. 
Wk  taaat  restriction,  of  its  fimds.  energy, 
ao  I  Bfforls  to  promote  all  sound  varieties 
of  health  Insurance.  During  the  week 
tlMi  Cattfora'a  Physicians'  Service  ad- 
«■  Una  in  all  the  nowspaper%.  and  other 
pr 'payment  plans,  the  insurance  com- 
I,  the  druggists,  the  dairies,  and  so 
,  bava  beoi  generous  in  supplement- 
the  doctors'  adrertising  with  tie- in 
cabif  of  their  own. 
I  M  such  national  significance  has  been 
of  these  Health  Week  drives 
pobUc  mterest  In  prepaid 
beilth  care  that  I  should  like  to  take  a 
lent  to  cite  but  one  phase  of  the 
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EUUHti  N  MiMber  of  K«>tttrtif<t<<« 
Mi  IN  tllbniMl,  400  n.v.riiiui.M 
Pli  Tl  OVIMfi  tM  RMnaii 
fCbtlafli:  400  prtitdenta  nf  Mrviw  eiuti>, 
MO  Orugguia,  ;<Nu  umoen  of  iIm  Ainart- 
Mil  Ltftan,  Voieiatu  of  furtiiin  Wars, 
MMI  btlMT  Mrvicaman  a  irouM,  and  ap< 
iTMdMMily  MO  oOcera  and  laadtrs  ol 
varleua  State-wlda  civic  organlsationa, 
fraternal  vroups,  and  women's  clubs. 

In  addition,  of  courac,  tana  of  thouaaada 
of  people  have  been  reached  through 
community  meetings,  newspaper  articlM 
and  editorials,  radio,  pamphlets,  and 
other  campaign  facilities.  In  my  opin- 
ion, there  are  few  dtiaens  left  In  Cali- 
fornia who  have  not  read  or  heard  the 
doctors'  message  in  one  fonn  or  another 
during  this  period. 

Indicative  of  the  newspaper  support 
given  these  drives,  let  me  quote  you  from 
an  editorial  which  appeared  in  the  San 
Francisco  Call-Bulletin  during  observ- 
ance of  Voluntary  Health  Insurance 
Week  there.  The  Call-Bulletin  said,  and 
I  quote: 

Tbe  Interest  of  the  Oamoml*  liedlcal  Aa- 
■oclatMa  ta  ttie  ■oeeeae  of  auch  •  program 
u  aadanaaaaaai*  enough.     Oocton  are  in 

buelness.  to  apply  a  commercial  pbraae  to 
the  medical  profeeelon.  for  your  health,  but 
also  for  their  MT«lthood.  Profeeslonalty.  they 
are  intareated  In  pr«Tcntlng  or  In  curing 
slckneaa  and  In  healing  Injury.  But  aa  hu- 
man beings,  they  alao  like  to  have  a  little 
of  that  wherewithal  to  feed,  houae.  and 
clothe  their  famlllea  and  taamaelvea.  It  u 
to  their  advantage,  aa  wall  as  to  yours,  that 
you  are  able  to  paj  jour  medical  bUla  with- 
out financial  hardship.  It  la  to  the  Immenae 
advantage  of  all  of  us.  from  a  public-health 
standpoint,  that  we  all  be  able  to  afford  ade- 
quate medical  care.  A  good  way  to  turlng 
about  this  desirable  CMMimaB  Is  through 
some  Toluntary  prepaid  aaaaieal  care  plan. 
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Another  Important  phase  of  the  Cali- 
fornia Medical  Association's  campaign 
in  behalf  of  voluntary  health  Insurance 
is  Its  radio  program.  "California  Cara- 
van." Thl.s  30-mlnute  program,  carried 
on  a  State-wide  network.  Is  a  distin- 
guished presentation  of  historically  sig- 
nificant stories  and  has  won  many  lau- 
rels in  the  field  of  radio  education.  The 
commercials  on  alternating  Sundays  call 
attention  to  all  types  of  prepaid  health 
and  accident  plans  In  addition  to  Cali- 
fornia Physicians'  Serrice.  This  splen- 
did and  cooperattra  gesture  Is  positive 
demonstration  that  the  medical  profes- 
sion and  the  insurance  Industry  Is  mak- 
ing an  all-out.  honest,  and  sincere  eflTort 
to  meet  the  problem  of  health  Insur- 
ance— that  the  need  Is  recogniaed  and 
that  prlrate  enterprlaa  It  taJdnff  forward 
steps  in  the  right  direction. 
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i  ai«  (at  I  waa  aujte  olaarlir  aatahlUhfd 
whi>n  Um  AiamOM  Oouniy  Modi*  al  Aa* 
(iOlsMos.  vMfll  sumbera  aoma  Ml  dee- 
Ian.  PtMRtlf  adveruaed  in  iha  IomI 
newipapara  aaklng  anyont  who  eould  not 
obtain  medical  care  baMUM  of  iBObllUy 
to  pay  for  It  to  oontaet  Itg  oAMg,  and 
guaranteed  to  see  that  such  care  waa 
auppUed.  The  association  received  a 
total  of  three  calls  In  response  to  its  first 
advertl-Hlng  campaign,  and  none  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  most  recent  one.  In  my  opin- 
ion, this  Is  good  evidence  that  the  popu- 
larized "unmet  medical  need."  supposedly 
so  common,  does  not  exist. 

Right  here  I  would  like  to  comment 
briefly  on  the  success  of  the  bureaus  of 
medical  economics  which  are  becoming 
an  active  Integral  part  of  the  public  re- 
lations programs  of  county  medical  so- 
cieties In  my  State.  Basically,  the  bu- 
reau Is  designed  to  link  the  individual 
physician  and  his  patient  In  a  closer 
understanding  of  economic  factors  In 
medicine.  Where  this  imderstanding 
does  not  exist  and  a  rupture  in  the  physi- 
cian-patient relationship  has  occurred, 
the  bureau  seeks  to  restore  harmony.  It 
does  not  do  so  by  appeasement.  It  as- 
certains all  facts,  permits  no  Justifiable 
claim  to  go  by  default,  and  recommends 
adjustment  when  Indicated. 

The  bureau,  a  nonprofit,  member- 
owned  agency,  seeks  to  prevent  all  future 
misunderstandings  on  the  premise  that 
the  simi  of  all  Individual  physician- 
patient  relationships  equals  that  in- 
tangible— medicine's  public  relations. 
Popularity  of  these  bureaus  of  medical 
economics  with  the  profession  and  their 
ready  acceptance  by  the  public  points 
again  to  the  fact  that  rapid  strides  are 
being  made  in  this  Important  phase  of 
medicine. 

As  stated  earlier.  I  do  not  Intend  to 
concern  you  at  this  time  with  the  short- 
comings of  the  various  proposals  for  a 
national  system  of  compulsory  health 
Instirance.  I  have  no  doubt  that  after 
hearings  have  been  held,  there  will  be 
ample  opportunity  for  discussion  of  the 
pros  and  cons  in  both  Houses. 

What  I  am  about  to  say  is  mentioned 
solely  for  the  purpose  of  showing  con- 
clusively that  our  doctors  will  not  let 
financial  problems  be  placed  ahead  of 
sound,  adequate  medical  care. 

Let  me  tell  you  briefly  of  the  break- 
down of  San  Francisco's  10- yeai*- experi- 
ment with  a  compulsory  health -insur- 
ance system,  the  only  one  of  its  kind  In 
the  United  Stalea    The  Health  Service 
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In  a  lattar  io  tho  |>hyMU<lana,  iha 
Heallh  Mervi(>e  iytlasi  IMda  Ihrae  major 
daflianda  of  the  madieai  alalT 

1.  Limit  and  raatrlat  the  uae  of  labora- 
tory teeti,  X'fay  tNamlnatlona  and  nor- 
mal diagnostic  procedures  and  aubatl- 
tute  "routine  examinations"  for  care- 
ful, acientlflc  diagnosis. 

Let  me  call  your  attention  to  the  fact 
that  the  diagnostic  procedures  the 
Health  Service  System  management 
wished  eliminated  or  restricted  are  es- 
sential safeguards  for  the  detection  of 
cancer,  tuberculosis,  pneumonia  and 
other  serious  diseases. 

2.  Discourage  patients  with  minor  ail- 
ments from  seeking  medical  treatment 
and  advise  them  to  use  home  remedies. 

The  San  Francisco  County  Medical 
Society  retorted  that  if  that  unenlight- 
ened advice  was  followed,  and  I  am 
quoting  now,  "we  wonder  whether  the 
Health  Service  System  board  would  ac- 
cept the  responsibility  for  the  minor  ail- 
ments which  had  fatal  consequences  due 
to  faulty  .self-diagnosis." 

3.  The  Health  Service  System  dictum 

said; 

Hereafter  no  patient,  except  In  an  emer- 
gency case,  will  be  entitled  to  hoapUal  bene- 
fits under  HS8  coverage  until  authorization 
has  been  given  by  the  medical  director. 

As  you  can  well  Imagine,  that  direc- 
tive— setting  back  the  clock  of  medical 
progress  more  than  100  years — was  too 
much  for  the  San  Francisco  County 
Medical  Society.  They  replied,  I  think. 
as  you  would  naturally  expect  and  as  the 
ethics  of  the  profession  dictate.  They 
announced  that  they  would  not  condone 
nor  countenance  any  attempt  to  deny 
adequate  medical  care  to  the  sick  and 
Injured.  Nine  hundred  and  fifty  three 
of  the  system's  985  doctors  resigned. 

These  doctors  did  not  urge  the  selec- 
tion of  any  particular  voluntary  plan. 
But  they  reiterated  their  belief  that  the 
city  employees  should  be  given  the  same 
freedom  of  choice  as  that  enjoyed  under 
the  State-employee  system  and  the  Los 
Angeles  city-employee  system,  neither  of 
which  are  compulsory. 

The  San  Francisco  County  Medical 
Society  has  advised  the  Health  Service 
directors  that  future  discussions  must 
proceed  from  a  point  where  the  directors 
first  agree  to  seek  elimination  of  the 
compulsory  features  of  the  system. 

Meanwhile,  and  I  want  to  make  this 
point  emphatically  clear,  the  doctors 
who  resigned  from  the  system,  are  con- 
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to  molntain  high  modiooi  au><Mhuiia, 
Tha  dooMra  liiaim  that  ini$rtpnttwu  un 
tha  pari  of  the  huapnai  kioard  of  trua- 
taig  a  majority  of  them  being  layman— 
ta  jdopardUing  the  quality  of  medical 
care  afforded  employees  and  members  of 
their  families.  In  this  the  doctors  are 
standing  firm  on  the  grounds  that  medi- 
cal care  cannot  be  directed  and  con- 
trolled by  persons  outside  the  profession. 

Before  closing.  I  just  want  to  direct 
your  attention  to  some  significant  devel- 
opments on  the  national  level  with  re- 
gard to  physician-sponsored  health  care 
plans. 

A  little  over  2  years  ago — in  March  of 
1946.  to  be  exact — there  was  formed  a 
central  organization  to  coordinate  and 
correlate  the  workings  of  individual  pre- 
paid medical-care  plans  the  country 
over.  This  organization  was  called  the 
Associated  Medical  Care  Plans.  It  is  with 
pardonable  pride  that  I  mention  the  fact 
that  the  California  Physicians'  Service 
served  as  the  functional  structure  for  de- 
veloping this  Nation-wide  organization 
which  now  numbers  50  nonprofit  medi- 
cal-surgical plans.  During  the  first  9 
months  of  1947  these  plans  aflBliated  with 
companion  hospital  plans  enjoyed  an  in- 
crease In  subscriber  enrollment  of  46.8 
percent. 

Recently  the  name  Blue  Shield  and 
an  appropriate  symbol  were  adopted  for 
ofBcial  use  by  the  member  plans. 

Because  the  majority  of  Blue  Shield's 
member  plans  are  operated  jointly  with 
Blue  Cross  plans  throughout  the  county, 
cooperative  agreements  have  been 
worked  out  to  establish  effective  relations 
between  the  two  organizations.  It  Is 
highly  encouraging  to  know  that,  for  the 
first  time  in  the  organized  history  of 
prepaid  medical-surgical  plans  and  Blue 
Cross  hospital  plans,  a  jointly  sponsored 
national  conference  was  held  in  Los 
Angeles  in  March  of  this  year.  And  I 
want  to  say  here  that  the  300  convention 
delegates  were  most  enthusiastic  about 
the  success  of  their  program,  which  is 
crystallizing  the  basic  idea  that  the  non- 
profit medically  sponsored  plans  operat- 
ing jointly  with  Blu-;  Cross  plans  can  be- 
come infinitely  more  effective  as  cooper- 
ating units  in  a  strong  national  organi- 
zation that  would  be  possible  should  they 
remain  unrelated. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  could  go  on  at  great 
length  to  cite  the  many  accomplishments 
of  the  California  Physicians*  Service  and 
the  American  medical  profession  in  their 
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jsotiva.  They  havo  olwisdinUy  demun- 
btrated  by  numbara  and  rapidity  of 
growth  and  flexibility  of  method  a  real 
desire  to  serve  tlie  American  people. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  UWRENCE  H.  SMITH 

or  wnooNstN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  12. 1948 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker.on  Sunday, Senator  Homer  Fer- 
guson reviewed  Charles  A.  Beard's  book 
on  "President  Roosevelt  and  the  Coming 
of  the  War,  1941:  A  Study  in  Appear- 
ances and  Realities"  in  the  Sunday  Star. 
Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  am 
including  the  review  as  it  appeared. 

Dr.  Beako's  Seasching  Book  Is  Analysis  or 

FACTOtts  Which  Lid  Us  Into  Lati  Was 
(Reviewed  by  Senator  Homd  Pbmvson,  Re- 
publican, of  Michigan,  who.  m  a  member 
of  the  Joint  Congressional  Pearl  Hasbor 
Investigation  Committee,  todk  an  active 
part  in  the  examination  of  all  th*  wit- 
nesses) 

In  these  days  when  the  rush  of  history  is 
swifter  than  the  mind  can  grasp,  the  world 
must  l>e  grateful  to  those  rare  scholars  who 
painstakingly  sift  the  past  for  us  to  use  ss  a 
guide  to  the  uncertain  future.  This  is  the 
invaluable  service  rendered  by  Dr.  Charles  A. 
Beard  in  his  latest  book.  President  Roosevelt 
and  the  Coming  of  the  '^ar,  1941.  a  sequel  to 
his  American  Foreign  Policy  In  the  Making, 
published  In  1946.  Together,  the  two  books 
span  the  years  from  1932  to  that  fateful  day 
in  December  1941,  when  waves  of  Japanese 
planes  crippled  the  mighty  American  Fleet  at 
Pearl  Harbor. 

Allowing  his  material  to  suggest  an  In- 
genious method  of  showing  how  the  United 
States  was  finally  involved  in  the  late  war. 
Dr.  Beard  contrasts  appearances  with  reali- 
ties In  the  two  major  divisions  which  un- 
fold his  story.  From  my  experience  In  the 
Pearl  Harbor  Inquiry,  I  can  see  that  Dr.  Beard 
has  greatly  enriched  historical  knowledge  by 
quoting  the  factual  material  produced  by  the 
Pearl  Harbor  Joint  congressional  hearings, 
and  with  illuminating  source  material  drawn 
from  many  other  quarters.  In  this  review  I 
shall  tr>-  to  give  the  substance  of  his  book 
and  Its  significance  In  past  and  current  for- 
eign policy.  * 
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tiM  Dcmocntlc  Party  tad  by  PtmI- 

la  tlMtr  coT«iiAnU  with  the 

Aumlfi  I  pKipI*.  wboM  TOtM  w«r«  Knicbt  in 
'      tmrnptign.    Olven  In  tbs  mtetet  of 
_  rafflnc  in  KurofM.  tt>«M  pUdpiii  c«r- 

rtad  a  ■4*'*'^*'  '^^  unuUly  ptuwat  In 

C«.    "ni*  DHBOCTAtte  piBlll 

Wi  wUI  not  panidpat*  to 

w«  ^  >U1  not  MiMl  our  Army.  N«T«i.  or  Air 

U I  flgbt  In  foreign  lands  outald*  of  tb» 

*  I.  arept  m  c*««  of  attack.    •     •     • 

Tb«  dtn  rttoa  and  aim  or  our  foreign  policy 
and  will  continue  to  be.  tbe  aecu- 
ot  our  own  land  and  tbe 
of  Ita  PMC*/* 
_    and  many  other  lite  opree- 

oclthe  Ut«  Preaident  and  maoiliwi  of 

hU  part  r.  aeconUng  to  Dr.  Beard,  proved  In- 
creasing iy  embarraaalng  as  a  way  was  lought 
t  M  AlUee  without  compromising  the 
.  ai  d  eecurtty  of  the  United  Sutee.  It 
a^  larenUy  the  gravity  of  RooaeTclt'i 
B  »al  coaualtment  to  the  Anaerlcan 
people  ^rUeh  led  to  the  double  talk  which 
Dr.  Beai  d  ealla  "appearance  " 
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rwM  "vwfmuLrrt  PATmot" 


was  presented  as  a  "peace  meas- 

^_  It  vloUted  neutrality  ttatutes 

international  law   It  was  an  act  of 

a   neutral   pn— ■■»   to   supply 

of   war    to   one   belligerent    for    use 

another.    Convoying  lend-lease  ma- 

throad    which   even    administration 

<toclarcd  msant  a  shooting  war, 

"■euusllty  patrol"  when  Booeevelt 

naval  veoela  to  aaeort  ahlpe 

h  war  aatertela.     Oraanland  and 

were  oecuptod  by    iMliMn    forcee 

itcpe  toward  war  but  to  guard  the 

the  >i— flfas  and  thoae 

outposU.  "the  safety"  of  which  this 

regards  as  eeaential  to  Its  national 

the  shooting  actually  began  secretly 

i^tlantlc.  as  In  the  case  of  the  Amerl- 

Oreer    Jrearaeg.  and  Umben 

01  three  of  which  engaged  In  hoatUe 

abatarlaea    in    the 

patrol  or  convoy  duty,  the  incidents 

ibed  by  the  adminUtratloa  as  Oar- 

of  piracy  and  "attacks"  upon  Abmt- 

tbe  bill  to  arm  merchant  ships 

not  M  a  war  measure  but  **to 

the  Amerteaa." 

COMPUCATZD   DXnoMACT 

tiM  plain  facu  and  the  charges 

Ileal 'opponenU   and   others  expoeed 
a  dlapUy  of  Uagulatic  duplicity. 

U  dUBeult  for  PraaMant  Booaevelt 

I  xmgfeaa  for  a  declaration  of  war  on 

Amsrlca   was   "attacked** 

Lhe  meaning  of  the  eecape  clause  In 

atic   platfcnn.    But   the   Issues 

muddled  in  the  aantantiea  of 

on  foreign  policy  to  per- 

admlnlstratkm  to  Increase 

In    the    war    while 

oadtttaned  for 

of  peace.    The  certainty  of  this 

optnlon  was  never  clear  until  Japa- 

bo  Bba  broke  the  Sabbath  paaoa  at  Pearl 


It,  «ba  aompUcated 

in  our  ralataooa  with  Japan  la  an 

story.    A  fruitleea  search   tor  a 

settlCBoent  of   far  eastern   prob- 

velt  to  apply  sancUous  against 

tha  summer  of   IMl.    While  tha 

grew    steadily    worse.    President 

it  aat  vttti  Frtna  lAnlBter  Chureh- 

ftHm*Vir  Oonfarance   where  thay 

parallel    action     against 
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and  what  was  actually  said  and  done  (rcall- 
Uea)  In  our  relations  with  Japan.  As  late 
as  December  3.  1941  (4  days  before  the  Pearl 
Hartior  attack)  President  Rooaavelt  was  re- 
ported in  a  press  conlerenee  to  the  effect 
"that  the  United  States  Is  st  peace  with 
Japan  and  perfectly  friendly,  too  " 

But  by  this  time  Secretary  Hull  bad  given 
him  final  summary  note  to  Japan  (November 
gg)  which  the  Army  tfoard  report  stated 
"was  the  document  that  touched  the  button 
that  started  the  war.  as  imteMarlor  Grew 
•o  aptly  sarpfSBsnd  It  "  But  this  time.  too. 
Sacratary  Hull  had  told  Secretary  stimaon 
that  the  Japanese  situation  "Is  now  In  the 
han<ta  of  you  and  Knox — the  Army  and  the 
Navy."  But  the  country  did  not  know  this 
and  the  commanders  st  Pearl  Harbor,  Gen- 
eral Sbcfft  and  Admiral  Klmmel,  renutlned 
much  In  the  dark  about  how  late  the  hour 
and  what  waa  aipacted  of  them.  And 
I  of  boBba  cleared  away,  both 
found  thamaelvea  charged  with 
dereliction  of  duty  by  the  RoherU'  report. 

Slowly  and  painfully  for  the  administra- 
tion there  then  began  the  series  of  publica- 
tions, reports,  studies,  and  Investigations 
which  revealed  a  dUferent  explanation  of 
events  than  had  been  given  to  the  people  by 
Preaident  Rooeevelt  and  the  State  Depart- 
mant.  Bach  enlarged  the  area  ot  informa- 
tion until  the  congraaakmal  Joint  committee 
report,  although  narrowly  cireumacribed  by 
Kxeeutive  order  restricting  lu  ability  to  get 
oiBciai  records,  probed  as  exhaustively  as  may 
ever  be  needed  to  reveal  the  truth. 

Dr.  Beard's  examination  of  theee  majority 
and  minority  reports  and  separate  views  of 
nepreaentatrre  Knr«.  together  with  hU 
painstaking  sifting  of  the  voltimlnous  evi- 
dence gathered  by  the  committee  and  turned 
up  in  other  quartara.  la  an  exhaustive  labor 
In  critical  historiography. 

msuBAoiwo  LAMevsai 

What  does  Dr.  Beard  aay  about  tbm  crtwlal 
questions?  Who  deddad  tha  tuna  of  Ameri- 
can entry  into  the  war,  and  when?  Kvents 
and  conditions  played  a  part.  But  the  fate- 
ful ilafilalnni.  according  to  Dr.  Beard,  came 
from  the  secret  commitments  and  actions  of 
Mr  Rooaevelt  and  his  aaaodstes  who  progres- 
sively maneuvered,  not  only  for  the  **flr«t 
abot,"  btrt  also  to  shift  American  pubNe 
In  favor  of  war,  by  ptrnifWinw tents 
In  the  misleading  language  ct  peace 
and  American  security. 

The  time  ot  derision  was  long  before  Pearl 
Harbor — and  long  enough  in  the  critical  days 
before  December  7  for  responsible  Washing- 
ton leaders  to  put  their  Pacific  commanders 
on  the  clear  war  alert  which  Dr.  Beard  be- 
Urrcs  they  failed  to  do. 

**BUK>BS  or  JTTDCMXMT" 

What  of  the  c  bargee  against  Klmmel  and 
Short?  Demolishing  the  Roberts  report  by 
an  maljulB  of  all  rabaeciuent  data.  Dr  Beard 
InA  BO  agraament  of  Jtidgnient  but  ap- 
parently supports  the  preponderant  opinion 
the  investigators  that  the  two  corn- 
were  chargeable  with  "errors  of 
It"  and  not  "deralictton  at  duty.' 
It  oaalMlan  Cram  Beard's  book  on 
thla  point  Is  the  list  of  measures  taken. 
omitted  or  neglected,  fron  which  can  be 
a  aoueturton  that  theee  commanders 
for  the  attack  on  Paarl 
r,  but  for  tba  MDUM  to  have  its  eilst- 
iig  datensive  strength  In  isadliisss  for  action 
appropriate  to  what  knowledge  they  had.  and 
thsrsby  contributing  to  the  disaster. 

Pearl  Harbor  Is  something  more  than  a 
tn^  event  in  the  Nation's  history.  It  Is  the 
culmination  of  a  theory  about  the  part 
America  should  play  In  the  world  and  of 
from  Xh»  philoeophy  of 
itatnad  in  our 
syatem.  It  Is  this  which  gtvaa 
bor  and  its  preceding  diplomacy  aigniAcance 
for  the  preeent  and  future. 


Ba.  sxAis  DtsAcata 

The  theory,  as  Dr  Beard  interprets  publi- 
cists who  Justify  Mr.  Rooaevctt's  conduct,  is 
that  Mr.  Roosevelt  early  diatcrvwed  the 
necessity  of  entering  the  war  against  Hitler 
or  suffer  the  rise  of  a  totalitarian  power 
which  after  engulOng  Kurope  would  sweep 
down  upon  the  United  SUtea.  The  stark 
issue  was  a  free  world  of  democracy  or  a 
totalitarian  despotism.  But  the  American 
people  were  not  then  aware  of  this  deep  Issue 
and  hence  President  Roosevelt  had  to  dis- 
semble m  order  to  be  elected  and  to  lead  his 
people  In  the  positive  world  obligations  of  a 
free  democracy  against  totalitarianism.  His 
duplicity  in  conduct  and  disregard  of  con- 
stitutional government  in  leading  the  coun- 
try to  war  was  thus  explained  on  the  ground 
that  the  great  end  Justified  the  means. 

Tested  by  consequences  Is  thla  valid?  Dr 
Beard  thinks  not.  The  four  freedoms  and 
the  Atlantic  Charter  were  discarded  for  all 
practical  purposes  snd  many  nations  en- 
slaved. A  woree  toUliUrian  despotism.  Rus- 
sia, has  taken  Hitler's  place,  aided  by  com- 
mitments Riioaevelt  made  and  misrepre- 
sented publicly  and  privately.  Instead  of 
the  promised  peace  and  security,  the  United 
States  must  be  converted  into  an  armed 
camp  while  domestic  prosperity  and  rcfonua 
are  indefinitely  blocked.  The  national  debt, 
grinding  taxee.  and  military  expenditures  are 
enormous.  Respite  lu  entraacbad  bureau- 
cracy the  Democratic  Party  was  defeated  in 
1944  and  Is  now  split  in  belligerent  factions. 

WAS  BooaavsLT  juanrisnT 
Mr.  Roosevelt's  sucoeaaor.  bound  by  his 
commitments  and  following  In  his  footsteps, 
has  set  out  on  an  •*unltmlted  program"  of 
"supporting  by  money  and  other  forms  of 
power  for  an  Indefinite  \lme  an  Indefinite 
number  of  other  governments  around  the 
while  domestic  affairs  become  ap- 
to  management  of  tha  world. 
Tested  by  theee  conaaquences.  Dr  Beard 
asks.  "Is  this  tha  end  which  Justifies  the 
means  Rooeevelt  chose  and  used?" 

In  thus  sharply  crltlciElng  current  doc- 
trlnee  of  foreign  polkrv,  Dr  Beard  holds  that 
American  world  obligations  are  limited  by 
our  effective  power;  that  Presidential  procla- 
mations of  noble  sentiments  for  world  guid- 
ance are  futile  in  result  and  haaardous  to  the 
United  States;  that  the  attempt  to  aastUM 
"the  moral  leadership  of  the  world"  is  a 
dubious  assertion  of  our  own  virtues  likely 
only  to  "awaken  suspicion  snd  resentment ' 
In  other  nations;  and  that  "uaing  political 
'"'g*"*-  and  public  funds  in  wholesale  efforts 
to  jwocaote  universal  prosperity  through  free 
or  freer  international  commerce  •  •  • 
while  m  practice  sowing  seeds  of  discord  at 
home  and  abroad,  approaches  an  impasae  in 
thought  and  action." 

What  polidaa  he  would  use  In  place  of 
them  in  the  current  posture  of  affairs,  ha 
does  not  say.  Many  readers  will  disagree 
with  Dr.  Beard's  conclusions,  but  bis  search- 
ing book  Is  indeed  a  challenge  for  everyone 
to  take  a  fresh  look  at  the  compass  and  per- 
haps set  a  better  ooxuye. 


N«brAslM  Veterak  Laws 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  KARL  STEFAN 


nf  THX  HOUSX  OP  RXPRBSSNTATTVBS 

Monday.  April  12, 1948 

Mr.  STEFAN.  Ur.  Speaker,  many  vet- 
erans are  not  fully  aware  of  their  legal 
preferences,  rights  to  various  benefits, 
privileges  and  exemptions,  as  extended  to 
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them,  under  certain  circumstances,  by 
the  laws  of  the  great  State  of  Nebraska. 

I  am.  therefore,  pleased  to  present  for 
their  information  an  outline  of  such 
laws  as  compiled  by  Earl  B.  Wright,  na- 
tional scr\'ice  officer  of  the  Disabled 
American  "Veterans,  who  has  his  offices 
with  the  Veterans'  Administration  re- 
gional office.  Lincoln.  Nebr. 

This  resume  of  Nebraska  laws,  affect- 
ing veterans  and  their  dependents  and 
organizations,  is  as  follows: 

BUKI.U.    ALLOWANCES    AND    ALLIED    BENETrTS 

A  county  allowance  is  provided  for  the 
burial  of  indltrent  veterans.  Burial  may  not 
be  in  a  potter's  field.  Relatives  may  be  al- 
lowed to  conduct  the  funeral. 

A  veterans'  burial  ground  has  been  eslab- 
llsbed  in  WyuKa  State  Cemetery.  Certain 
veterans'  organizations  exercise  power  with 
reference  to  control  of  such  burial  ground. 

The  dead  bodies  of  veterans  may  not  be 
txuncd  over  to  the  State  anatomical  board 
for  dissection. 

The  county  Is  required  to  furnish,  on  peti- 
tion, metal  markers  for  soldiers'  graves,  to 
mark  same  for  memorial  purposes. 

Tlie  county  must  apply  to  the  United 
'sutcs  for  a  suitable  headstone  and  have 
aame  set  In  place. 

CniL    EELIEF    AND    ALLOTO    BENEFITS 

A  conservator  may  be  appointed  for  per- 
sons, serving  m  the  armed  forces. 

Acknowledgment  Is  made  of  legal  instru- 
ments and  the  admlnisUatlon  of  oaths. 

Estates  of  mlsslug  persons,  including  pris- 
oners of  war.  may  be  administered. 

Fiduciary  powers  are  suspended  during 
war  service. 

Wills  may  be  proved  If  attesting  witnesses 
become  Incompetent  or  are  unavailable  in 
the  armed  forces. 

CIVIL  KICHTS 

Absentee  registration  and  voting  are  pro- 
vided. 
claims:    assistanc*    w    obtaining   BENErrrs; 

SATEKZEPlNG    OE    PAPERS 

Certified  copies  of  vital  statistics  are  fur- 
nished members  of  the  armed  forces,  free 
of  charge,  whep  needed  In  connection  with 
claims  growing  out  of  military  service. 

Free  copies  of  public  records  are  provided 
for  wards  of  the  United  States  Veterans- 
Administration  under  the  Uniform  Guard- 
ianship Act. 

Public  officers  are  required  to  furnish  free 
copies  of  public  records  to  veterans,  their 
agents,  or  attorneys  for  use  In  connection 
with  claims  to  be  presented  to  the  United 
States  Veterans"  AdmlnUtratlon. 

Discharge  papers  are  recorded  and  Indexed 
free  of  charge. 

Death  certificates  of  members  of  the  armed 
forces  are  recorded  by  the  Department  of 
Health.  CertlQed  copies  may  be  sectired  for 
60  cents. 

A  Department  of  Veterans'  Affairs  has  been 
created,  including  a  veterans'  aid  fund  to 
•aaist  veterans  of  World  Wars  I  and  II  in 
proaecutlng  their  claims  against  the  United 
SUtes.  extend  aid  to  the  needy,  assist  in 
vocational  training,  rehabilitation,  etc. 

■DUCATIONAL  BIWDTTS:    QUALIFICATION  FOR  THE 

PRCMnsasioNs  and  trades 
Institutions    of    higher    learning    are    re- 
quested   to   eliminate    the    nonresident    fee 
from  charges  made  to  veterans. 

EDUCATIONAL    OrPORTUNlTIES    FOE    CHILDREN    OF 
VETERANS 

Payment  waa  made  of  tuition  of  children 
of  servicemen  stationed  in  the  State  of 
Nebraska   during   World   War  II. 

nCPLOT&:KNT  PREFERENCES,  PRIVILEGES,  ETC. 

Leaves  of  absence  were  granted  to  teachers 
In  certain  cities  for'mUltary  service. 


No  vacancies  were  created  in  public  offices 
by  reason  of  absence  of  officers  and  em- 
ployees in  active  military  service. 

Preference  Is  given  to  veterans  imder  the 
State  civil-service  system. 

Benefit  rights  are  preserved  under  the  Un- 
employment Compensation  Act  and  the 
school  retirement  system. 

Status  of  letal  newspapers  forced  to  sus- 
pend publication  during  military  service  of 
their  owners  was  preserved. 

EXEMPTION      FROM      EXECUTION,      GARNISHMENT. 
ETC. 

Pension  money  recened  by  a  disabled  vet- 
eran, and  property  purchased  and  improved 
therewith,  is  exempt  from  execution  or  at- 
tachment. 

GDARDL4NSHIP 

A  Uniform  Veterans'  Guardianship  Act 
has  been  enacted  with  modifications,  provid- 
ing for  the  appointment  of  a  guardian  of  an 
Incompetent  veteran  or  the  minor  child  of  a 
veteran,  to  receive  certain  benefits  on  behalf 
of  such  ward. 

HOMES 

Veterans,  their  wives  or  widows,  and 
mothers,  may  be  admitted  to  the  soldiers' 
and  sailors'  home. 

HOSPrTAL    EENEFITS 

An  incompetent  veteran  may  be  committed 
to  a  Federal  hospital  under  the  Uniform 
Guardianship  Act. 

EELUT  AND  REHABILITATION 

Aid  is  extended  to  veterans  of  World  Wars 
I  and  II.  their  wives  or  widows,  and  children, 
through  the  Department  of  Veterans  Affairs. 

Building  and  loan  associations  are  au- 
thorized to  make  loans  guaranteed  under  the 
QI  bill  of  rights. 

County  aid  Is  extended  to  veterans,  their 
wives  or  widows,  and  minor  children  through 
the  Soldiers'  Relief  Commission. 

TAX  exemptions;  exemption  from  license 

FEES,  RENEWALS.  ETC. 

Automobile  or  other  conveyance  furnished 
under  Public  Law  663  to  World  War  11  am- 
putees and  still  In  possession  of  the  original 
recipients  Is  exempt  from  personal-property 
tax. 

Free  hunting  and  fishing  licenses  were 
issued  to  resident  members  of  the  armed 
forces  during  World  War  11. 

Permits  for  operators  of  motor  vehicles  are 
renewed  after  service  In  the  armed  forces. 

Exemption  Is  granted  from  poll  tax  and 
per  capita  tax  for  the  State  assistance  fund. 

Certain  veterans  are  exempt  from  poll  tax. 

Prolesslonal  and  occupational  licenses  are 
extended  without  payment  of  required  fees 
while  In  active  military  service. 

VETERANS'    ORGANIZATIONS 

Provision  has  been  made  for  the  State  pub- 
lication of  the  proceedings  of  the  Grand  Army 
of  the  Republic,  the  United  SpanUh  War 
Veterans,  and  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars. 

Organizations  of  veterans  may  be  incorpo- 
rated. 

The  unauthorized  wearing  or  use  of  the 
insignia  of  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic, 
the  Military  Order  of  the  Loyal  Legion,  or 
any  veterans'  organizations  is  declared  a 
misdemeanor. 

Relief  is  extended  to  World  War  veterans, 
their  wives,  widows,  and  children,  through 
veteran  organizations. 

Much  of  the  above-mentioned  legisla- 
tion has  been  enacted  by  the  Nebraska 
Legislature  through  the  sponsorship  and 
cooperation  of  the  DAV  and  other  vet- 
erans' organizations. 

The  DAV  maintains  three  expertly 
trained  full-time  national  service  officers 
at  the  Veterans'  Administration  regional 
office  in  Lincoln,  Nebr.,  where  all  types 
of  assistance  is  extended  to  veterans  and 
their   dependents,    particularly    In   the 


technical  preparation,  presentation,  and 
prosecution  of  their  justifiable  claims  for 
various  types  of  governmental  benefits  to 
which  they  may  be  lawfully  entitled. 

DAV  membership  ELlGIBILmr     , 

Formed  in  1920  and  chartered  by  the 
Congress  in  1932  to  rendsr  service  to,  for. 
and  by  Americas  disabled  war  veterans, 
the  DAV  has  been  generally  recognized 
as  the  official  voice  of  Americas  disabled 
defenders.  * 

According  to  its  congres-sional  charter 
of  incorp>oration — Public  Law  186.  ap- 
proved June  17.  1932.  as  amended  by 
Public  Law  668.  approved  July  15.  1942 — 
active  membership  in  the  DAV  is  open 
only  to  those  Americans  whose  bodies 
bear  the  scars  of  wounds  or  injuries,  or 
the  blight  of  ailments  or  disabilities  in- 
curred during,  or  by  reason  of,  active 
service  duiing  time  of  war  in  the  armed 
forces  of  the  United  States,  or  of  some 
country  allied  with  it. 

More  and  more  wounded  and  disabled 
veterans  of  World  War'  II  are  becoming 
active  members  of  the  DAV. 

Eligibles  may  become  life  members  of 
the  DAV  upon  payment  of  a  fee  of  $100 
<$50  if  bom  before  Jan.  1.  1902) ,  in  cash, 
or  by  a  down  payment  of  $5  or  more,  plus 
such  installments  as  will  complete  pay- 
ment of  the  full  fee  by  the  end  of  the 
second  succeeding  fiscal  year  (ending  on 
June  30  > .  after  which,  if  not  fully  paid,  a 
carrying  charge  of  $5  per  year  would 
accrue.  A  growing  percentage  are  be- 
coming DAV  life  members.  Annual 
membership  is  available  at  $5. 

DAV  SERVICE-TRAINING   PROGRAM 

Realizing  the  need  for  extending 
assistance  to  all  veterans  and  their  de- 
pendents after  the  close  of  World  War  II, 
the  DAV  entered  into  an  agreement  with 
the  Veterans'  Administration  and  the 
American  University  in  Washington, 
D,  C,  back  in  1944.  to  train  some  400 
World  War  II  handicapped  veterans  to 
become  national  .service  officers.  An  in- 
tensive 6-month  special  course  was  set 
up.  followed  by  18  more  months  of  on- 
the-job  training  in  three  different  re- 
gional offices  of  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration, under  the  supervision  of  old- 
time,  long-experienced  DAV  service  offi- 
cers. 

The  members  of  the  tenth  and  last 
class  of  such  trainees  received  their  di- 
plomas in  May  1947  and  are  now  com- 
pleting their  job  training  in  all  parts  of 
the  country. 

This  is  the  most  intensive  and  ambi- 
tious program  yet  attempted  by  any  vet- 
erans' organization  to  provide,  without 
cost  to  the  applicants,  expert  aid  and  as- 
sistance in  the  solution  of  the  many  prob- 
lems confronting  veterans  and  their 
dependents. 

No  veterans'  organization  has  any 
more  extensive  and  effective  Nation-wide 
service  staff  to  take  care  of  the  problems 
of  all  veterans  and  their  dependents,  and 
particularly  those  who  have  service-con- 
nected disabilities,  than  the  DAV. 

During  the  more  than  28  years  of  its 
service  activities,  the  DAV  has  sponsored 
and  supported  much  liberalizing  legisla- 
tion on  behalf  of  disabled  veterans  and 
their  dependents. 

Liberalized  application  of  such  laws, 
too  numerous  and  too  technical  here  to 
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set  forlti.  has.  each  year,  been  brought 
about  b  r  numerous  conferences  with  ofD- 
dals  of  Lhe  Veterans'  Administration  and 
other  g{)vemmental  agencies. 

BAT  MATIOMAL  KKAOgCAmKa 

Located  at  1423  East  McMillan  Street. 
Cmciniatl  6.  Ohio,  the  national  head- 
qiwuteis  of  the  DAV  takes  care  of  all 
Mhnlnt  tratlve  matters  and  record.s.  and 
publish  Fs  the  Disabled  American  Veter- 
■eiQimonthly  newspaper  containing 
ueora  e.  up-to-date  Information  as  to 
all  exls  ing  and  pending  ledalatlon.  Pres- 


Executive  orders,  court  decisions. 


opinlor  n  of  the  Attorney  General.  Comp 
troller  General,  and  VA  Administrator. 
VA  regulations,  service  letters,  circulars. 
and  otier  instructions,  as  well  as  much 
other  li  kformation  of  interest  and  of  value 
to  disabled  veterans  and  their  depend- 
ents. 

The  present  national  conunander  of 
the  DilV  is  John  L.  Golob  of  Hibbing. 
Minn.,  a  badly  wounded  World  War  I 
Vetera  1,  an  insurance  agent  in  private 
Itf*.  w  lo  has  had  a  broad  background  of 
2t  years  of  experience  in  various  local. 
State,  ind  national  DAV  activities,  which 
qualif}  him  to  lead  an  organisation  com- 
exchnlveiy  of  America's  disabled 


war 

Its  datlonal  adjutant.  Vivian  D  Corbly. 
hM  b^en  secretary -treasurer  (business 
)  of  the  organisation,  and  editor 
of  Its  Newspaper  slnao  1925.  Capt.  Cicero 
P.  Hot  an  Is  his  able  assistant. 

The  largest  bank  In  Cincinnati — the 
PUth  '  lilni  Union  Trust  Co.— has  for  28 
years  wen  the  depository  for  the  funds 
of  bot  i  the  DAV,  and  Its  Incorporated 
tnistei  ship,  the  Disabled  American  Vet- 
araag  l  tervice  Foundation.  Officials  han- 
dling f  jnds  have  always  been  adequately 
bondei  by  the  Fidelity  li  Deposit  Co.  of 
Maryli  nd. 


The 


NATioMAi.  aurnc*  sit-uf 


natlooal  service  headquarters  of 
the  DSkV  Is  now  located  in  a  beautiful 
at  1701  Eighteenth  Street  NW.. 
WMhIfcgton  9.  D.  C.  which  was  acquired 
by  the  organization  In  1945. 
IB  I  lit  Washlogt<M3  oiBce  are  located 


llM  4§  tartOMOt  of  claims  hsadsd  by  Wil- 
liam n  Tate,  the  department  of  leglsla- 
MHliMadad  by  Mr  Prancu  Sullivan,  and 
UM  MMtrtment  of  public  relations  and 
Mipta  MMM  taaadsd  iy  mr  frWnd.  MU. 
Iwdll  RIM.  InaddlttotitoUMsasennca 
dapart  nanu.  ttie  DAV  •ervlct  baadqaar- 
tan  li  IS  as  Its  oOca  managef.  John  I. 
flilfl^ar.  as  asslstaot  aaUaaal  adjutant. 
thasa  varkws  dspartmcnu  are 
bf  trained  experts,  all  of  whom 
war  wounded  or  duabled 
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DAV  national  ofltoars  know  all 

itoa  technical  egapHeatlons  that 

disabUd  vaiarana  muil  fawaaw  faf- 

pvwa  tba  seivloa  aoBBacttOQi  of 

MsalMUUes  to  the  satisfaction  of 
agencies  of  the  Veterans'  Admln- 
Istrati  m.  under  the  limitations  and  re- 
aUtatt  Bs  of  exisung  law.  as  lecattstlcally 
tnterp  'cted  and  as  administratively 
applie  L 
UliMi standing  such  vexatious  prob- 
■a  KT  personal  experience.  DAV  na- 


ans  or  civilians  and  are.  therefore,  gen- 
erally more  effective  in  helping  disabled 
claimants  to  comply  with  technical  re- 
quirements to  prove  legal  entitlement  to 
benefits  to  which  they  may  be  lawfully 
and  equitably  entitled. 

DAV  BCBVICB  ACCOM PUSMMKMTS 

The  DAV  has  freely  rendered  technical 
help  to  thoa^ands  of  disabled  veterans 
each  year  In  obtaining  compensation  for 
service- incurred  disabilities,  medical 
treatment,  hospitalisation,  insurance 
benef5ts.  pensions  for  dependents  of  de- 
ceased veterans,  vocational  training, 
civil-service  appointments,  and  last,  but 
really  first  in  Importance,  suitable,  gain- 
ful employment. 

During  the  past  18  years,  for  which 
records  are  obtainable,  the  paid  national 
service  officers  of  the  DAV  have  extended 
service  as  indicated  by  the  following  brief 
resiim^:  Claims  handled.  1.525.753;  total 
monetary  benefits.  $132,512,111.87. 

Additional  compeiLsation  payments 
thus  obtained  for  thousands  of  disabled 
veterans  and  their  dependents,  who 
might  not  otherwise  have  been  able  to 
procure  such  needed  benefits,  have  con- 
verted such  beneficiaries  from  local  lia- 
bilities Into  community  assets. 

It  Is.  of  course,  not  practicable.  In  brief 
statistical  resiune.  to  Indicate  the  many 
different  types  of  service  extended  by  the 
service  officers.  Many  liberalizing  prece- 
dents have  been  established  by  the  deci- 
sions obtained,  which  subsequently  have 
proved  of  value  to  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  dl.sabled  veterans  having  similar 
claims,  the  results  of  which  cannot  be 
computed  from  service  records. 
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»ervlce  officers  are  naturally  more 
aympa  ;hetic  -than  are  nondisabled  veter- 


Most  cltiaens  agree  with  the  DAV  that 
the  Federal  Government  should  bear  the 
burden  of  provldlnt?  for  the  Nations  de- 
fenders, but  only  when  It  has  been  estab- 
lished that  the  veteran'^rdisabillties  were 
Incurred  in  or  aggravated  by  his  military 
service. 

To  prove  service  connection  of  a  dis- 
ability, however.  Is  not  an  easy  task,  ex- 
cept where  official  records  show  Its  Incep- 
tion m  service.  An  equitable  claim  can- 
not necessarily  be  legally  eotabllshed. 

Many  dlfTerent  factorn  may  make  It 
sxtramely  difficult,  and  In  many  cases 
Mpdistble.  for  a  veteran  factually  to 
prort  tlMt  his  disabilities  were  caused  by 
his  war  service  even  thotigh  actually 
■ernaa-tacttrred  or  aggravated. 
tMnoTtiawt  laesaAM 

The  DAV  has  adopted,  on  a  Nstlon- 
wide  basis,  a  man-job-matching  method 
program  to  provide  suitable,  useful,  gain- 
ful employmrnt  for  all  disabled  veterans. 
Less  than  7  percent  of  the  Nation's 
3,100,000  compensated  war-dUabUd  vet- 
erans are  totally  iinsnipiapiMi,  The  re- 
maining M  percent  are  less  than  totally 
disabled  and  most,  therefore,  supplement 
their  Inadequate  compensation  paymentg 
with  Income  from  MBployoMnt. 

Thu  scientifle  apprDach  to  a  most 
distressing  problem  has  produced  some 
worth-while  results  thus  far.  The  hand- 
icapped veteran's  abilities  have  been 
matched  with  the  requirements  of  the 
Job.  rather  than  stressing  hLs  disabilities. 
It  has  been  demon.^trated  by  the  employ- 
ment record  of  such  disabled  veterans 


that  they  have  a  low  absentee  record,  a 
low  turn-over  record,  a  low  accident  rec- 
ord, and  a  higher  efficiency  and  produc- 
tion record.  It  has  thus  been  demon- 
strated that  to  hire  disabled  veterans  Is 
Just  plain  good  business,  bringing  bene- 
fits directly  to  them,  their  dependents, 
their  communities,  their  employers,  and 
taxpayers  generally. 

AM  nnmriizNT  ii«  patvotibm 

It  Is  definitely  in  the  Interest  of  all 
Americans  that  the  fight  for  Justice  must 
be  made  for  those  who  have  sacrificed 
their  youth  and  a  part  of  their  bodies  or 
their  health  in  otir  country's  mast  haz- 
ardous occupation,  its  military  and  naval 
services  during  time  of  war. 

The  faith  must  be  kept  with  those  who 
have  made  such  sacrifices  In  the  past,  as 
well  as  with  those  who  are.  or  have  been, 
dependent  upon  these  heroes,  so  that 
other  young  men  who.  In  the  future,  may 
be  called  upon  to  make  similar  sacrifices, 
will  have  the  assurance,  on  the  basis  of 
past  performance,  that  if  they,  too, 
should  also  be  so  unfortunate  they  will 
not  be  permitted  to  become  mere  forgot- 
ten heroes. 

The  detamtnatlon  of  the  DAV  to  .see  to 
It  that  Amarlca's  disabled  veterans  are 
adequately  provided  for  should  be  gen- 
erously supported,  as  a  public  Investment 
in  the  future  patriotism  of  our  youth,  and 
as  practical  patriotism  which  brings  huge 
humanitarian  and  financial  dividends  to 
every  community,  to  every  State,  and  to 
our  country. 

It  is  a  pleasure  for  me  to  commend  the 
service  program  of  the  DAV  and  I  am 
sure  it  merits  the  consideration  and  sup- 
port of  the  entire  country. 


Speak  Up  for  Tour  Coanbj 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  scon  W.LUCAS 

or  auMot« 

IM  THX  8KNATB  OF  TUX  UNITXX)  ST  ATM 

Tue$dav.  April  13  ilevUlative  day  ot 
Monday.  March  29  k  1948 

Mr  LUCAS.  Mr.  Prejildent,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  incorporated 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  RicoiD  a  uplen- 
dM  article  entitled  "Speak  Up  for  Your 
Country,"  wnttrn  by  Harrison  Smith  and 
published  tn  the  April  Issue  of  the  Good 
Housekeeping  magaglne.  I  commend  the 
article  to  avtry  Senator. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rtcoao, 
as  follows: 

SFBAK  o*  roe  voos  couwtst 
(By  lUrrtson  SaiUh) 

A«  «  msn  miut  bell«v«  In  hlmMlf  to  have 
tb«  atrength  to  cws  out  his  own  dMtlny, 
■o  must  s  nation.  Our  strength  sad  otir 
wtsitb,  tb«  sbuadaaes  tlist  flows  froaa  our 
nUass  aad  factor  its  and  rsrms.  bavs  now 
obliged  us  to  aacume  the  leadership  of  half 
the  world  In  a  tlin«  of  dire  peril  But  unless 
the  pcopi*  of  our  Nation  beltere  In  It  and 
iu  dwtlny.  w«  cannot  expect  the  rest  of  tha 
world  to  have  the  faith  we  lack  Lacking 
untwunded  faith  in  the  ftoodnees  and  right- 
neaa  or  our  motives,  we  will  be  In  danger  as 
great  aa  any  wt  bav«  faced  In  our  enUrs 
hUtory. 
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That  danger  la  now  plain  for  all  to  see.  It 
does  not  stem  wholly  from  the  threat  of  a 
third  world  war,  In  which  the  belligerents 
can  use  atomic  weapons  and  other  awesome 
products  of  the  scientists'  laboratories.  No. 
the  Immediate  danger  is  not  of  a  shooting 
war  but  of  a  slow  weakening  of  our  will  to 
resist  the  Ideological  warfare  that  Is  going 
on  now  and  sometimes  Is  called  the  cold  war. 
In  our  battle  to  resist  dictatorship  and  an 
economic  life  that  Is  alien  to  us  we  must 
light  now  for  our  own  conception  of  how  man 
should  live  and  by  what  laws  be  governed. 
We  must  fight  first  In  Europa,  then  wherever 
else  peoples  are  threatened  with  the  loss  ot 
their  llt>ertle«  'and  In  danger  of  succumomg 
to  native  totalitarian  rulers,  whose  true  mas- 
ters would  be  Russian  Communist  dictators. 
The  radio  waves  of  all  the  world  echo  the 
harsh  eloquence  of  the  battle.  It  has  become 
for  us  a  duty  and  a  necessity  to  stop  the 
progress  of  this  creed  of  subservience  wher- 
ever it  seems  to  be  overwhelming  weaker  na- 
tions It  feeds  on  hunger  and  general  misery. 
and  consequently  we  must  fight  this  cold  war 
with  money  and  machines  and  weapons,  as 
well  as  with  ideas. 

But  all  the  wealth  we  can  spare  from  our 
rich  economy  will  not  sufBce  If  the  people 
throughout  the  world  we  are  striving  to  help 
do  not  trust  us  as  a  Arm  and  determined  and 
Ughteous  leader  in  a  world  struggle. 

Every  American  is  now  a  part  of  this  war. 
He  may.  according  to  our  laws,  believe  what 
be  chooses.  He  can  be  Ideologically  an  athe- 
ist a  CommunUt.  an  anarchist.  He  Is  en- 
titled to  express  his  opinions.  But  he  must 
not  conspire  with  those  who  would  attempt 
to  destroy  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  by  force,  as  French  Communists  have 
conspired  to  destroy  the  Government  of 
France,  with  the  aim  of  setting  up  a  dicta- 
torship .«ntrolled  by  Russia.  He  must  not. 
In  other  words,  be  a  traitor  to  our  country. 
For  the  time  being,  our  own  liberties  under 
our  Constitution  are  safe:  but  they  must  be 
protected  by  a  kind  of  patriotism  new  to  us 
and  yet  as  old  as  time.  We  have  allowed 
our  faith  to  be  overwhelmed  by  criticism  and 
attacks  on  the  essential  meaning  of  Ameri- 
ca—the Nation  that  onc»^  appeared  to  be  a 
prodigy.  8  new  light  in  a  world  in  which  the 
common  man  was  universally  enslaved. 

It  U  an  instinct  of  man  to  hope  and  pray 
for  a  better  life.  If  not  lor  himself,  then  for 
his  children.  There  are  millions  on  the  other 
side  of  the  world  who  have  been  Uught  that 
communism  applied  by  the  police  state  la  the 
better  way.  and  who  are  willing  to  aacrlflcs 
for  Its  rights  thst  are  aa  saMntlal  to  us  aa 
our  vsry  exUtenct, 

It  la  not  in  thOM  millions  of  p^ipla  who 
bava  nsvtr  known  tha  meaning  of  frttdom 
that  our  hops  for  s  new  world  society  lies. 
IHe  eetooes  at  ths  torrent  of  strong  Amwlcan 
words  tbat  ones  buriMd  their  way  to  th«  hsart 
sad  mind  of  an  awaksnlng  gurcps,  pronlstng 
oian  squality  and  llbwty,  csnnot  now  pene- 
trate tha  bofdsrs  of  Ruaala  or  Into  ths  ttstes 
It  domlnaua.  Ws  ehcnild  rsad  and  bsed 
again  ths  sloqtisnt  asntiments  that  for  nearly 
two  osnturtts  hava  promised  frasdom  and 
tiope  to  suffering  mankind;  ths  ssntlnwnts 
uttered  bf  our  patrlota  in  tims  of  atrsss  snd 
embrseed  la  onr  Ooastitution. 

rati  lot  Ism  In  our  time  is  not  dsad,  though 
Its  irus  aaeeau  are  now  rarely  hssrd.  The 
man  who  trlea  to  us«  simple  declaratlva  aen- 
tencca  In  annoimclng  his  belief  In  America's 
dsstluy,  IU  ideaU.  and  Its  Oovernment  may 
be  called  s  patrioteer.  soctised  of  somehow 
profiting  by  any  expression  of  his  love  for  his 
country. 

So.ne  of  our  Intellecttula  and  our  liberals 
have  few  words  to  waste  on  ao  vital  a  subject; 
they  are  so  endlessly  and  virtuously  attacking 
our  faulu  that  they  cannot  see  that  ths  eun 
atlll  biases  In  the  sky.  They  are  not  to  t»e 
despised,  for  their  service  to  the  country  is 
of  incalculable  value.  But  they  have  instilled 
n  state  of  mind  In  many  people  that  aUences 


too   many  tontjues,   though   in   other   ways 
Americans  are  not  given  to  self -depreciation. 

It  Ehould  not  be  necessary  In  an  analysis 
of  our  virtues  to  halt  and  count  the  num- 
ber of  people  lynched  In  this  country  year 
before  last,  or  to  list  our  sins  against  our- 
selves, our  Intolerance  against  our  fellow 
citizens  who  differ  from  the  majority  In  race, 
color,  or  religion.  This  constant  reminder, 
displayed  without  any  attention  to  the  splen- 
did background  of  our  exuberant  and  Indus- 
trious Nation,  has  brought  misfortune  to  us 
twice. 

It  is  exceedingly  unfortunate  that  the  press 
of  other  countries  has  for  long  had  the  habit 
of  exhibiting  our  worst  aspects.  It  can  be 
argued  that  the  First  and  Second  World  Wars 
might  not  have  started  if  the  Germans  and 
then  the  Japanese  had  thought  we  could  so 
quickly  turn  civilians  Into  soldiers,  arm  them 
with  such  weapons  as  the  world  had  never 
before  seen,  and  produce  the  goods  and  mate- 
rials to  supply  all  the  nations  leagued  with  tis 
in  the  deadly  contest. 

Patriotism  must  be  revived,  mus.  be  stated 
again,  In  simple  terms.  We  do  not  need 
Fourth  of  July  orations  to  convince  ourselves 
that  we  are  great  and  that  in  us,  the  strong- 
est and  wealthiest  nation  on  earth,  there  Is 
neither  arrogance  nor  any  deep  hatred  of  any 
other  country.  It  Is  known  that  we  have 
the  qualities  of  mercy  and  compassion,  that 
we  are  generous  beyond  the  average  of  man- 
kind. It  should  not  lessen  the  value  of  these 
virtues  before  the  bar  of  world  opinion  that 
our  generosity  has  become  the  principal 
weapon  In  this  war  of  words  In  which  we  are 
engat,ed  with  so  formidable  and  hostile  an 
antagonist. 

Let  us  recognize  and  calmly  analyze  our 
faults,  so  that  in  time  we  may  correct  them. 
But  let  us  also,  and  with  humility,  list  the 
proofs  of  our  strength,  our  patience,  and  our 
endurance,  for  the  world  must  know,  before 
It  Is  too  late,  what  our  qualities  are.  And  we 
must  put  into  the  balance  that  we  are  now 
united  in  our  determination  that  there  shall 
some  day  be  a  fellowship  of  the  nations  of 
the  world,  so  men  everywhere  may  stand  up- 
right, as  free  men  should,  and  go  about  their 
appointed  tasks  without  fear,  confident  of 
their  future.  That  Is  our  aim;  our  appointed 
destiny  Is  to  lead  the  world  toward  this 
millennium.  If  we  fail,  the  race  of  man  may 
fall  with  us.  and  the  twilight  of  barbarlanism 
may  once  more  darken  the  earth. 


Homo  Americanos 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  J.  WILLIAM  FULBRIGHT 

'  or  ABKAMaAS 

III  THl  SIWATf  or  THE  UHITTO  tTATIS 

Tueidav.  April  13  (levinlaUve  day  of 
Monday,  March  29).  194$ 

Mr.  PULBRIOHT.  Mr.  Prevldent.  all 
Senators  receive  a  great  many  questions 
concerning  our  foreign  policy  and  our 
domasUc  policy,  A  few  days  ago  there 
appeared  an  editorial  In  the  Washington 
Post  entitled  "Homo  Amerlcanus,"  which 
Is  a  comment  upon  the  recent  book,  The 
American  People,  written  by  a  scientist 
and  anthropologist,  Mr.  Goeffrey  Oorer. 
I  believe  It  worth  while  to  have  the  edi- 
torial published  In  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record,  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  that  may  be  done. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  REConD. 
as  follows: 

HOMO  AMZaXCANXTS 

Mr  Geoffrey  Oorer,  a  British  anthropologist 
who  was  here  on  some  mission  or  other  for 


his  Government  during  the  war,  took  advan- 
tage of  his  opportunity  to  make  a  professional 
study  of  homo  Amerlcanus  in  his  native 
habitat.  The  result  has  been  embodied  In  a 
book  called  The  American  People,  which  has 
been  the  occasion  of  some  excitement  In 
quarters  where  such  studies  are  taken  seri- 
ously. 

Mr.  Gorer  finds  that  most  of  the  distinctive 
characteristics  of  the  American  male  animal 
arise  from  the  circumstance  that  he  is  bound 
In  Infancy  to  the  apron  strings  of  the  Ameri- 
can female  and  spends  the  rest  of  his  life  In 
a  furious  but  never  quite  successful  effort  to 
break  loose  from  them.  Out  of  this  struggle 
comes  his  excessive  but  never  quite  plausible 
emphasis  on  his  virility,  or  he-manllness, 
evinced  In  boyhood  by  the  dread  of  being 
mistaken  for  a  sissy  and  in  maturity  by  the 
hard-boiied  character  of  his  business  ethics, 
or  In  more  aggravated  cases  by  chronic  alco- 
holism. 

These  antics,  however,  in  no  wise  deceive 
the  ascendant  gyneocracy,  which  continues 
to  rule  with  a  firm  hand  and  to  exploit  to 
Its  own  benefit  the  superstitious  reverence 
of  homo  Amerlcanus  for  everything  female. 
Thus,  in  the  United  States  a  man's  social 
status  and  the  esteem  In  which  he  Is  held 
by  his  fellow  citizens  is  measured  by  the  cost 
and  quality  of  his  wife's  fur  coat.  This  also 
explains,  so  Mr.  Gorer  thinks,  the  curious 
ambivalence  of  Americans  In  the  matter  of 
foreign  relations.  On  his  two-fisted,  square- 
shooting,  hard-hitting,  he-man  side,  the 
American  Insists  on  business  arrangements 
highly  favorable  to  himself,  but  on  his 
mama's-boy,  panty-walst  side  he  Is  hurt  be- 
yond measure  to  discover  that  he  Is  not 
always  loved  by  the  foreigner,  or  that  his 
most  cherished  Ideals  are  not  accepted  at 
face  value  abroad. 

What  is  at  the  bottom  of  this  curious  am- 
bivalence? Mr.  Gorer  thinks  It  proceeds 
from  the  universally  low  esteem  In  which 
paterfamilias  Is  held  In  the  American  scheme 
of  family  llfa.  In  folk  arts  of  America,  such 
as  the  moviei  and  the  comic  strip,  the  father 
is  a  universally  comic  figure  to  be  made  sport 
of  on  all  occasions,  but  especi&Uy  on  the  feast 
day  which  has  been  dedicated  to  him  by  a 
kind  of  amused  afterthought.  This  con- 
tempt of  the  father.  Mr.  Gorer  believes,  pro- 
ceeds from  the  American  revolt  against  the 
whole  idea  of  authority,  of  which  pater 
familias  Is  the  psychological  symbol.  The 
father,  Mr.  Gorer  finds,  is  despised  as  the 
representative  of  conservatilsm;  in  a  nation 
of  ImmigrHnts  it  was  father  who  clung  moat 
tenaciously  to  the  old  European  ideas.  The 
father,  in  short,  is  the  perennial  figure  of 
King  OtoT9.*  in.  and  to  make  ftame  of  the  old 
gssser  In  just  another  way  of  perpetuating 
ths  spirit  of  1776,  In  Europe,  where  tbs 
fsthsr  Imsss  Is  still  potsnt,  there  Is  danger 
of  dictsiorahlp;  but  tn  America  the  daager 
Is  rathsr  on*  of  ansreby. 

Well,  thst'a  bow  ws  appesrsd  to  Mr.  Oorer 
after  bla  i  years'  obtM^rvntttm  of  us.  It  ss- 
plains  to  hU  sstiafaetion  Dot  only  why  we 
drink  ao  much  milk,  sneourage  ottr  womea 
to  wssr  awesters  snd  buy  pin-up  girl  pteturss 

at  ths  drug  store,  but  t\\m  why  ws  distrust 

our  pollttclsna,  dislike  military  asrvlee,  and 

do  our  best  to  ignore  tlia  puinful  realltlsi  of 

history. 


Power  Shortage  in  California 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HELEN  GAHAGAN  DOUGUS 

or  CALirOKNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVia 

Tuesday.  April  6.  1948 

Mrs.  DOUGLAS.    Mr.  Speaker,  several 
weeks  ago  I  reported  on  the  critical  power 
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In  California  and  the  serious 
that  labor,  agriculture,  and  in- 
dustry pnd  theoMctvM  in  today.     You 
vlU  rcciu  that  th«  8«cretary  of  the  In- 
our  Governor  that  all  the 
from  the  Shasta  power  plant 
avifUahle  to  the  State  of  California 
and  that  the  Oovemment  would  not  let 
this  poorer  go  to  waste.    Again  you  re- 
mcmbei   Itet   the  Governor  asked  the 
StAte  public  utilities  commission  to  hold 
a  hcarli  u  and  to  advise  him  as  to  means 
to  ham  te  this  power  for  the  benefit  of 
UM  PM  lit.    Again  it  should  not  be  for- 
Itaftt   this   entire    situation    was 
by  the  unwillingness  of  the  Pa- 
dflc  Oa  >  k  Electric  Co.  io  escteace  power 
with  th  s  Bureau  of  ReolMMillaB  for  use 
of  all    IniMT— till  agencies  as  well  as 
pref  ere  ice  customers  under  Federal  law. 


created 


The 


public  utilities  commisalon  held 


its  hearing.  All  sides  wen  heard  on 
ICATch  ,2  last.  Another  infomal  clased 
heftrlni  on  March  29.  Today,  almost 
4  wmM  later,  no  action  by  the  commls- 
ahouM  like  to  ask  why  this  inde- 
,n  this  hour  of  dire  need?  Is  it 
BROthe  -  case  of  the  futility  of  State  reg- 
ulation of  utilities?  Is  it  a  case  of  lack 
•C  aotl  ortty  on  the  part  of  the  commis- 
rtOBt  Is  It  a  conflict  of  viewpoint  of  the 
comml;  aloners?  Or  Is  It  another  In- 
stance of  where  a  giant  utility  organl- 
aafloiflholds  the  future  of  the  State  in 
the  p«l  n  of  its  hand?  How  much  longer 
must  C  alifornia  continue  to  t>e  subjected 
to  the  complete  oligarchy  of  this  large 
corpon  btMm? 

FroB  my  looking  glass,  it  appears  that 
the  gnat  iquee—  play  against  the  Oov- 
emment te  on.  The  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  has  repeatedly  lald.  "No  power 
will  go  to  wa«t«  In  California."  As  re- 
cently M  April  3.  Mr.  Richard  Soke,  lUe- 
lamailt  <n'%  regional  director  In  California. 
addrvMied  a  letUr  to  R  B.  MitteUtaedt. 
rhaiman  of  the  Catlfomta  L'tiiitiPii 
(  «sKNi,  laylnff: 

sever  il  we*a«  Ui>««  aii 
lag  «M  asM  i>i  »•••  ri«( 
if  aeii  iftiliif  1  n«w 
^m  mm  n  w»  MtmMied 

leiMi  f  •«  thMt*  HeMTfelv 
i>f  Apr  II  t.i  uie  petal  whsee 
tmm  MS  a»m  uaM  VMM  he  jWMllMe  This 
dale  stfl  aMiMM*  ma.  At  the  kMfinc.  Uie 
el  iMisMtlea  weianiHii  tares 
seMNas  of  settea  to  he  lahea  hf  Ike 
Otkar  taaa  Ike  tafonaal  aMSt* 
MM  keM  last  Mendaf  la  tke  eaaHakataa*! 
eSie.  llkate  aa  lafanaailaa  as  to  tke  saai- 
attitude  ea  tke  >ubj«««. 
Teu  irUt  rmmtmMm  our  Msuranc*  that  no 
M  ke  Westad  «t  Shaata.  Tlma  Is 
Mdlf  aad  I  am  woiMtarlns  witaihar 
bf  tka  aemaUaston  wut  tx  (urth* 
aoa.  Aay  ln(ar«atioa  that  you  «an 
as  to  wkea  a  liliwHUlM  kf  tke 
Witt  b«  haadsd  dowa  wflt  ke 

■ho#tly,  in  a  few  days  perhapa.  irrl' 
latlon  iHMBii  wUl  require  addmookl 
water  iflMMt  frwi  Shasta  Hiitnrolr. 
IMS  Will  make  more  power 
generAlon  possible  from  the  new  third 
unu  al  the  power  plant.  Beeatise  of  the 
_  lobbying  of  the  Pacific  Oas  * 
Oo.  and  others,  the  people  of 
Calif  oinla  now  find  themselves  without 
pubhc  y  owned  tranmlsslon  Unes.  In 
ci  isls  the  public  utility  commission 
fa  led  to  act. 


tkekear- 
•a  tke  tttkleet 
I  |pe««f  Teu 
llMii  waUf  re* 


If  power  L«  not  to  be  wasted — and  the 
Interior  Department  has  promised  that 
it  will  not  be — one  of  two  things  must 
now  happen.  The  P.  G.  k  E.  must  agree 
to  carry  Oovemment  power,  living  up  to 
Federal  policy,  or  the  Interior  must  give 
In  to  the  P.  O.  ft  E..  setting  aside  Federal 
policy  that  has  been  established  by  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States,  thus  giv- 
ing Jim  Black  the  kilowatts  that  the 
people  of  California  have  paid  for  with 
their  hard-earned  tax  money.  If  this  is 
the  outcome,  the  deal  should  be  entitled 
"How  Jim  Black  Got  Between  the  People 
and  the  Peoples  Dam." 

In  a  few  days  the  story  will  t>e  told. 
Perhaps  the  California  experience  will 
make  us  realize  here  in  Congress  that  the 
only  way  we  can  really  accomplish  the 
full  mtent  of  preference  to  public  agen- 
cies will  be  to  pass  legislation  that  no 
privately  owned  utility  can  bi  y  Govern - 
nient  power  unless  the  power  companies 
agree  to  transmit  Government  power  at 
cost  for  the  use  of  the  Government,  pub- 
lic agencies,  and  the  R£A  cooperatives. 


Tke  lounortal  Chaplains 


EXTENSION  OP  REiilARKS 

or 

HON.  scon  W.  LUCAS 

or  iixiMoiM 
IN  THE  SSNATS  OF  TH«  UNITSD  STATIS 

Tuesday.  April  13  ileoislative  day  of 
Monday.  March  29  >.  1948 

Mr.  LUCAS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
tmanlmous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Appendix  of  the  Rbcoid  an  artlelt 
eoiltled  "The  Immortal  Chaplains, "  Iv 
Harry  H.  Schlarht.  riprtoHid  from  tlM 
New  York  JmirnaJ-AmgrlttB  Of  Ttttidajr. 
March  SO.  l»4f. 

ThOTe  helnt  BO  tfelttCIOB.  tiM  Bfllilt 
«M  ordered  to  to  frtiiii  la  Um  Moem, 
M  follows: 

TNs  iMiMif  «i  ePAPUta* 
(Py  Marry  M  lektailit) 

"Oreaif  r  love  haih  ae  maa— " 

Mere  Is  a  eiory  of  tke  fiery  el  Aaierteaa 
kvatkerkead  et  lia  heet. 

Wken  has  tbara  baea.  vken  will  ih*r«  flvtr 
be  Sfaliv-«uab  an  apte  W  •»(«  itoa  (mm u  ut 


II  u  the  Mia  of  the  traaspevt  ParekMtf. 

II  la  tiia  graaiael  eiory  ot  toerote  MertAse. 

II  la  a  ttory  baaed  oa  alatfts  (atth 

Tha  nif  hi  was  sold  aad  Mask.  The  Dttr. 
9**mt9r  was  kll  by  a  Oerman  lorpadn.  Tha 
SMdiM  rryH**^"    urrtiUd   tha  ertw,    Tltt 

Tkwi  w«t  law  shaplaina  on  beard.  A 
rakkl,  14.  Alea  Oeedet  a  pneet,  U.  Mia  P. 
WailMafftoai  two  aarteaa,  Lt.  Qeene  I.  Fob 
Lt    Clark  V    Pulln« 

Tkey  Oiauibutaa  tha  lUcbalts  to  keep  the 


Tkey  spoke  weeds  el  sheer  to  keep  up  tke 

Biea's  eourag*' 

Thay  mw  Ike  akpiiy  el  llftbalu  run  out. 

Tbay  gave  eway  tkew  own. 

Tkey  ware  last  saan  kn«allng  togathar  on 
the  slaking  ship. 

In  Pngluh:  "Our  Fathar.  who  art  la 
■•avMi.  hallowed  ba  Thy  name." 

In  Hebr««:  "SehnM  Tiaroal.  Adoooy  Rlo- 
benu.  Adonoy  Ichod  " 

In  Latin:  "liuerara  mel  Ocus.  Mcxindum 
mtterlcortUam  tuam." 


I.  ttxree  langoagaa.  one  faith. 
Ftour  fkid  kulm  souls,  who  prencbed  tha 
glory  of  Ood  aad  tha  brotherhood  of  man. 
who  humbly  teatlfled  to  their  convictions  by 
tlMlr  undying  deaths. 

Today  the  Four  Chaplain*  Memorial  Com- 
mlttaa  initiates  a  iflOCOOO  drive  to  eatabllsh 
a  mamorlal  pool  at  the  Bronx  Veterans'  Hoa- 
pttal.  It  la  dealgned  to  give  a  new  lease  of 
life  to  4.a00  dlMblad  war  heroes. 

Tbo  eomaslttaa  la  kaadad  by  Mr  Inrinc 
Oatrt.  wearer  of  tha  Prldintlal  dution  for 
service  to  disabled  veterans. 

The  memorial  pool  will  be  a  Uvlng  memo- 
rial to  American  brotherhood. 

BroCbarhood  Is  the  crying  need  of  the  day. 

PoUMrlkOod  Is  the  crylnK  need  of  the  age. 

Out  of  tha  aoDs  of  time  we  can  hear  the 
voicea  et  Ifoaes  and  Christ,  out  of  the  Holy 
Writ  we  can  hear  the  voices  of  the  mighty 
prophets  of  old. 

They  talk  to  us  In  parable  and  parados. 

They  talk  to  us  in  t>eatltude. 

They  tell  us  that  we  are  beloved  by  God 
since  wa  are  the  creatures  of  God  and  made 
In  His  tmaga. 

From  Amos,  the  prophet  of  Justice:  from 
Hoaea.  the  prophet  of  mercy:  from  Isaiah, 
alnglng  of  the  heavenly  majesty  as  the 
destiny  of  those  who  Uve  with  the  love  of 
brotherhood  In  their  hearts. 

Let  us  all  rally  "round  the  memorial  pool. 

Let  us  all  do  what  we  can.  let  mm  all  give 
all  we  can  to  assure  Its  success. 

Let  all  cities  emulate  this  noble  example. 

May  we  pray  for  the  day  when  all  creed 
llnea.  race  line,  and  all  lines  shall  vanish. 

May  we  all  be  guided  by  the  blessed  splriu 
of  the  four  Immortal  chaplains  and  march 
forward  as  one  great  brotherhood  with  un- 
divided ranks  toward  the  dawn. 


Theaut  Jetferion  'laniversary  Addreii  by 
Hoo.  Wayne  Moric,  of  Orcfon 


CXTEMSXON  or  REMARKS 


HON.  WILLIAM  UNGER 


iaaoT* 
TV  TWI  tfHATl  Of  TIM  UNfllU  iTATM 

tVrdaesddv.  April  14  (l0oi»latlv0  day  of 
MonUy.  March  iti.  tUt 

Ur  LANOm.  Mr,  Fresldent,  X  ask 
unanimous  oonaent  to  have  printed  la 
ilM  Appondls  of  the  Roooio  the  addrfu 
delivered  by  the  Penator  froM  OrofOM 
I  Mr  Moasg)  at  tha  ealabratlon  of  tho 
two  hundred  and  fifth  anniversary  of 
ttoe  Mrth  of  Thomas  Jefferson,  at  the 
Jefftnon  National  Memorial,  in  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.  yesUrday.  April  IS,  194a. 
Let  me  add  that  this  address  is  one 
of  tho  beot  I  have  ever  read  In  conneo* 
tlon  with  tuoh  a  oelebration  servloo.  and 
X  commend  ita  rtadlnf  to  every  Mombor 
of  the  Penato. 

There  being  no  objection ,  the  addr^M 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  lh«  Htrosu, 
u  fotlowi: 


gentlsMsa.  II  Is  particularly 
fltuaf  IPal  Uis  Waaklafton  sbapur  of  tha 
Peas  el  the  American  Peveltttioa  skoutd 
spoPHT  thu  mamorlal  •srvlee  ooanMaMrat- 
lag  the  two  kuadred  fifth  anniversary  ol 
TbooMS  JsOeiBoa's  Mrth.  As  a  membar  ol 
tha  Sons  of  tha  Amortean  Pavolutloa.  I  speak 
In  all  humility  of  tke  Idaologleal  symt)oliam 
of  Jaffarson  In  American  politics.  His  abid- 
ing faith  in  the  wisdom  and  sound  political 
judgment  of  an  enlightened  electorate  it 
chiseled  In  the  waUs  of  stone  of  this  national 
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Jefferson   shrine   at   which   we   honor   him 
today. 

His  political  Ideology  Is  the  fountain  source 
of  American  political  liberalism.  It  springs 
from  the  deep  wells  of  human  experience 
and  sparkles  with  the  ever-refreshing  truth 
that  the  dignity  of  the  Individual  susUlns 
the  life  of  our  self-government  by  a  free 
people.  This  emphasis  of  Jefferson  upon  the 
superior  rights  of  the  Individual  In  contrast 
to  the  subordinate  rights  of  government 
encases  the  very  essence  of  American  de- 
mocracy. It  is  a  part  of  the  spiritual  values 
of  a  democracy  which  Jefferson  Immortalized 
when  be  penned  these  words  of  the  Declara- 
tion of   Independence: 

••We  hold  these  truths  to  be  self-evident: 
That  all  men  are  created  equal:  that  they 
are  endowed  by  their  Creator  with  certain 
Inalienable  rlghU;  that  among  these  are 
life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness; 
that  to  secure  these  rlghU.  governments  are 
instituted  among  men.  deriving  their  Just 
powers  from  the  consent  of  the  governed." 
In  a  very  real  sense  constitutional  govern- 
ment In  these  United  States.  Including  all 
the  provisions  of  the  Constitution  and  the 
many  laws  which  were  subsequently  passed. 
Is  but  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  free  Amer- 
icans to  effectuate  the  spiritual  values  of 
democracy  as  penned  by  the  Implred  hand 
of  Jeflefwrn  in  writing  the  Declaration  of 
Independenoe. 

We  Americans  in  this  day  of  national  and 
world  crises  would  do  well  to  ponder  anew 
the  spiritual  values  of  democracy  from  which 
sprung  Jefferson's  political  faith  In  the  rlghU 
of  the  common  people.  How  very  apropos 
to  the  many  problems  which  confront  us.  as 
well  as  free  people  elfcwhere  In  the  world  are 
these  words  of  Jefferson: 

•The  mass  of  nianklnd  has  not  been  bom 
with  saddles  on  their  backs,  nor  a  favored 
few  booted  and  spurred,  ready  to  ride  them 
legitimately,  by  the  grace  of  Ood. 

"What  country  can  preserve  its  liberties, 
If  Its  rulers  are  not  warned  from  time  to 
lime  that  the  people  preserve  the  spirit  ot 
rrilstsnce? 

"■very  |overnmeni  denenernte*  when 
truitad  '  •  "-  rulera  of  the  people  nUme, 
The  pao)  mIvm  therefor*  tr*  lie  only 

sale  d#poiitori»*  " 

Wf  need  to  remember  thst  Jflfef»«m«  lih. 
tfslum  «»**•  *  iMiiisniuil'XiNl  llltersllem  Ht 
tiellevtd  thst  the  iitNMsii«t«le  iiMHi*  t>i  the 


iitoiviouai  M*»  ktMi«ii'»  I  '  «he^ vetted  Inter* 

Mis  Itt   111*   piivtUar-i    !<■■> 


who  mey,  ff*m 

lima   III   iliiis,  gain 

1^..     .    .1  ....   ..I  t,,}     Mill!     fc  .  '     '• 

,  iMilluitoiial 

urufHtrp* 

II  u  tiue  that  ha  reeognlMd  the  basic 
rl^t  of  a  U»t  people  tu  revult  agHlnsl  a 
tyrannical  guvernment;  but  distorters  of  his 
1  itherallsm  have  mnlluned  liU  advo. 

I  :  government  ihrimgh  Uw  by  UklDg 

out' of  the  eootest  of  his  total  p<iUttcal  |ihl- 
(..k.ii.hv  hia  various  references  to  ihs  baalo 
I  a  free  peoiite  lo  revolt,  if  prolecilun 

vi  ii.t^it  inalienable  rights  through  govern* 
■Mnt  by  law  U  denied  them. 

Tkrotighout  his  poiiticNi  oontrovenlaa  with 
AleoaPdsr  Hamilton.  Jeflersun  plaoad  hia  re* 
llanee  upon  an  entl|hii<ni*d  pin  '  inlon 

aMmlfSsttni  itself  lhr«u|iii  tlm  <  lonsl 

proviaiont  of  a  loviramsnt  toy  taw.  Thus 
be  wrou,  "Cherish  tke  $pirH  of  our  people 
•ad  keep  alive  their  ntientlun.  Do  not  be  too 
Berer*  upon  their  errors,  but  reclaim  them 
by  enlightening  them.  If  onoa  thay  baooms 
inattentive  to  public  affairs,  you  and  I.  and 
Congress  and  assemblies.  Judges  and  gover- 
nors, shall  all  become  wolves,  •••  Ex- 
perience declares  that  man  is  the  only  ani- 
mal which  devours  hia  own  kind;  for  I  can 
apply  no  milder  term  to  the  governments  of 
Europe,  and  to  the  general  prey  of  the  rich 
on  the  poor." 

Jefferson's  opposition  to  the  political  phi- 
losophy and  program  of  Hamilton  outlines 


the  areas  of  political  disagreement  between 
liberals  and   reactionaries  which   have   pre- 
vailed in  American  politics  down  to  this  very 
hour.     The  legislative  Issues  have   changed 
from  administration  to  administration  dur- 
ing the  Intervening  decades  but  the  funda- 
mental problems  of  promoting  the  general 
welfare  and  of  giving  primary  Importance  to 
human  values  and  Individual  rights  In  the 
administration   of   our   Government   are   as 
challenging  to  statesmanship  today  as  they 
were  when  Jefferson  challenged  Hamilton's 
theory  of  government  by  the  privileged  few. 
Jefferson's  successlul  campaign  of  1800  In 
which  he  defeated  the  Federalist  adminis- 
tration   and    probably    checked    Hamilton's 
party  from  establishing  a  political  caste  sys- 
tem In  America  marked  a  great  victory  for 
self-government  by  a  free  electorate.    It  was 
a  great  victory  for  the  Jeffersonlan  theory 
that  the  common  people  of  America  are  ca- 
pable  of    governing    themselves    through    a 
free  ballot   box.     It  was  a  mandate  of  the 
people   which   has   been   renewed    time   and 
time  again  In  free  elections  proclaiming  that 
our  Constitution  and  our  laws  must  be  In- 
terpreted, accepted,  and  administered  by  the 
three   branches  of  our  Government  as  dy- 
namic and  flexible  statements  of  basic  hu- 
man values  and  political  rights  rather  than 
as  static  rules  which  when  narrowly  applied 
can  be  used  by  the  privileged  few  to  defeat 
the  general  good.     Jefferson's  great  victory 
In  the  campaign  of  1800  carved  deeply  into 
American  political  tradition  the  great  demo- 
cratic truths  that  if  our  form  of  government 
Is  to  survive  It  must  forever  remain  the  ser- 
vant and  not  the  master  of  our  people. 

However,  it  is  well  for  us  to  remember,  as 
we  reflect  today  on  the  many  great  contribu- 
tions of  Jefferson  to  our  system  of  free  gov- 
ernment, that  Jefferson  was  a  great  political 
realist  as  well  as  Idealist.  He  believed  that 
his  theories  of  representative  government 
were  worth  fighting  for  and  In  that  flght  he 
neither  gave  nor  asked  for  quarter. 

The  campaign  of  1800  probably  has  never 
been  eq^ualed  In  American  history  for  bltter- 
neae  and  vehement  partisanship.  In  fact 
we  can  take  pride  that  in  our  day  acrimony 
and  political  name  calllnu  are  much  \fn» 
prevalent  In  our  uatlonal  camoMiottii  than  in 
tha  tima  of  Jtflerioa  and  u  MeW' 

avi*r,  aa  i«  in  be  ei|Meted  ti.^  »:^^Htneai  of 
Jeflrr»«iM  t>m  Hkevt  tke  huniNtt  fralltlec  of 
tke  MrtlsABi  el  kli  tlm*  atid  h«  taught  the 
pollllMt  IgMOP  tiMt  II  I*  poliileal  prinelpisi 
and  not  MiMPOt  dUMreni***  by  wmeh  oo> 
lltleei  opbopoPM  iboulo  judge  eaek  other 
anO  ha  Judgad  by  ttia  paupla, 

Thus,  (iiiUiwinK  the  bUtar  aampsign  of 
IKH)  JarTaisim  alatart  In  hi*  ItiauKinHl  addreaa 
Maroh  4,  INtil,  In  malilnii  a  plas  tut  itsllonal 
unity,  "Ivary  diffaranea  of  opinion  Is  not  a 
dUlarantte  of  pn^  '  Wa  have  oallad  by 
dlflareiii  namaN  u  of  tha  same  prin* 

olple.  Wa  art  all  uepubllcana,  wa  are  all 
Psdarallala." 

Mis  charity  toward  pollticNi  (.pp««iiii»n  was 
oharaotarisad  by  much  of  the  same  apint  ut 
loleranca  aa  marked  the  fairuaaa  and  tor- 
Klvlng  qualltlaa  of  Lincoln,  Tha  political 
liberalism  of  Jaffaraon  and  Lincoln  have  »o 
many  common  basic  princtplaa,  incltidlng 
thalr  emphasis  upon  the  tnallanabla  rlghta 
of  the  Individual,  that  students  of  these  two 
Ktaate«it  of  AnMrlean  political  humanitarlana 
ars  In  isnaral  agretmsnt  that  JtHarMn'a 
political  viewi  wtrs  not  without  influsnee 
upon  ths  thlnkUif  of  Lincoln.  JeSsraoni 
fslth  In  s  dynamic  democracy  and  bis  many 
challenges  to  ths  people  to  enlighten  tham- 
aalvaa  and  govern  thamsalvea  In  tha  intercat 
of  all  the  people  were  as  LIncolntan  as  ware 
many  of  Lincoln's  sutamanU  of  demooratlo 
truths  Jeffersonlan. 

Thtis,  when  Jefferson  wrote,  "I  am  ready 
to  Bay  to  every  human  being,  'Thou  art  my 
brother.' "  he  expreaaed  a  universal  truth 
which  comprises  one  of  the  great  spiritual 
tenets  of  democracy.  It  Is  a  truth  which, 
on  many  occasions  during  the  ClvU  War  era, 


Lincoln  similarly  expressed  when  the  struggle 
for  human  rights  was  once  again  tested 
under  our  form  of  government.  This  truth 
of  the  equality  of  men,  expressed  so  effec- 
tively by  Jefferson  and  Lincoln.  Is  once  again 
the  subject  of  controversy  in  American  poli- 
tics as  we  move  steadily  forward  toward  the 
goal  of  providing  full  protection  of  constitu- 
tional guaranties  to  all  Americans  irrespec- 
tive of  race,  color,  or  creed. 

Individual  rights  arc  once  again  the  sub- 
ject of  conflict  In  International  relations  as 
we  take  a  stand  in  opposition  to  a  totalitarian 
philosophy  of  government  which  would  de- 
stroy the  right  of  the  people  to  exercise  free- 
dom of  choice  In  determining  their  political 
rights. 

Although  we  today  are  confronted  with 
new,  and  In  many  respects  more  complex, 
challenges  to  free  government  than  those 
which  confronted  Jefferson  and  Lincoln  there 
can  be  no  gainsaying  the  fact  that  the 
choice  of  governmenta*  principles  which  face 
us  Involve  the  same  universal  truths  of 
democratic  government  for  which  Jefferson 
and  Lincoln  stood.  They  applied  successfully 
those  truths  In  solving  the  problems  of  their 
time.  Those  same  Immutable  principles  of 
human  values  and  individual  rights  are  ap- 
plicable to  the  problems  of  our  time.  They 
believed  In  the  power  of  democracy  to  ad- 
Just  to  new  conditions  without  destroying 
the  superior  rights  of  the  Individual  or  yield- 
ing to  the  lust  for  power  of  the  state.  There- 
fore. In  closing,  I  would  suggest  that  we 
ponder  well  the  words  of  Jefferson  when  he 
said: 

"Can  one  generation  bind  another,  and  all 
others.  In  succession  forever?  I  think  not. 
The  Creator  has  made  the  earth  for  the  liv- 
ing, not  the  dead.  Nothing  then  is  un- 
changeable  but  the  Inherent  and  Inalienable 
rights  of  man." 


Greek  Children  ai  Immifranti 


ffXTVNBlON  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ARTHUR  CAPPER 

IN  THI  diNATI  Of  TMI  VWTID  ITATM 

WednpuHay,  AprtI  14  (IcuittaUve  day  of 
Monday,  Mareh  29),  lUI 

Ml',  CAPWWIi  Mr.  FregWent,  an  »r. 
tide  jintliled  "Orooli  ChlWrtn  aa  Imml* 
uraniM,"  by  Soterloii  Nlohol«on,  of  WMkh* 
ingion,  0.  C.  and  printed  In  the  puOlic* 
letter  column  of  the  WaahlngUm  Poet 
under  dale  of  April  10,  1041,  hai  oome 
to  my  attention.  I  aend  It  to  the  desk 
and  aak  unanlmnu*  consent  that  It  be 
printed  In  the  Appendix  of  thg  Rgcogo. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
wa«  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
aa  follow*  I 

OSniN   CMiiJ>Rtl(    Al   IMMtOSAMTB 

Oongrsaa  haa  begun  to  htsr  appeala  from 
tha  American  people,  and  particularly  from 
Amfricana  of  Greek  descent,  for  tke  Uklna 
of  special  Btapa  to  meet  with  one  ol  tke 
irsveat  problems  that  has  ever  oontronud  a 
civirised  nation— the  problem  of  the  poun* 
tial  loss  of  lu  national  extatenca  and  birth* 
right  because  of  tha  l>rutal  theft  of  lU  ohlU 
dren. 

The  facU  have  been  obvious  before  the  eyea 
of  the  world  for  many  montha  now.  Under 
the  direction  of  General  Markos  and  his  Com- 
munist terrorists,  the  Red  Balkan  bloc  of 
Albania,  Bulgaria,  and  Yugoslavia  have  aided 
and  abetted  tke  abduction  of  some  15,000 
Greek  youngsters  from  the  Greek  homeland, 
and  have  made  Intensive  plans  for  the  steal- 
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Inf  of 
UMM  4 

too.  by 


moaltt 

crowdctl 

■ula. 

ThM 
wnrwl 

O' 

b«  ao 

OK«k 


000  more.     The  conaequences   of 

of  horror  have  b««n  apparent. 

that  haa  itruek  the  be&rt  of 

parent,  who  ha«  bastUy  eent  hla 

tsiaofar  aa  poaalble.  away  from  Com- 

i^ded  areaa  toto  the  already  over- 

cities  of  the  ravaged  Oreek  pexxln- 


f ( roed 


t» 


pop! 
ae*     Mein 
behind 
heading 
which  w 
QHUilnn 
mothers 
tMm.  to 


migration  of  children  haa 
aggravate  the  wont  problems  of 
malnutrition,    which 
plicated  the  actions  of  the 
e  In  trying  to  meet  the  Red  men- 
whlle.  the  youths  already  abducted 
the    OoatfanDlat    Iroa    cxirtaln    are 
ror  a  life  ot  tntalag  In  Red  doctrine. 
U  make  them  agenu  for  world  com> 
enemies  at  their  own  fathers  and 
to  the  church  Into  which  they  were 
the  prtnclplea  of  liberty  and  free- 
have   t>een  always  cherished   by 


hich 


■klfwi  \j  measures  will  not  avail  before  this 
threst      Obviously,  the  United   Na- 
t  smash  this  Soviet  sabotage  within 
and  take  sctlon  sKalost  what  baa 
as  genocide — that  j.  st«pa 
to     destroy     an     entire     people 
for  example,  robbing  a  people  of 
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4o  ttM  iluun>>p  of  Oongreas  ttaelf 
lOB  or  the  problem,  which 
taken  by  a  number  of  means. 
t  of  the  displaced  persons  bill. 
tM>w  ptH'W'^  on  the  Senate  calendar. 
Mans  of  action.  Under  this  bill  a 
only  100.000  displaced  persons  and 
srould  be  allovred  to  emigrate  to 
within  the  next  2  years,  with  special 
given  to  farmer»  and  citiaens  from 
countries,  leaving  very  little  hope 
migration  over  and  above  the 
highly  oversubecrlbed  quota. 
amendment  as  Is  proposed  would 
the  Immigration,  if  only  on  a  tempo- 
of  ss  many  Qreek  children  ss 
nsoaaaary  under  prsaent  circum- 
until  the  pr«>eent  Communist  men- 
daalt  with.  These  children 
Into  the  homes  of  Americans  of 
knd.  In  sddltlon.  Into  other 
thousands  of  which  would 
to  sdopt  tbeee  youngsters.  Another 
be  found  to  bring  theee  children 
Tntted  States  and  place  them  In  a 
XMUtllng  school  until  the  daiiger  of 
In  Oreece  la  removed, 
n -planned  diabolical  scheme  of  the 
can  only  be  nulllfled  by  the 
of  the  Greek  children  to  the  United 
There  la  no  other  course  open,  be- 
matter  where  the  children  can  be 
In  Oreece,  unfortunately.  Commu- 
In  sporadic  parts,  everywhere — 
the  islanda. 
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EKTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWIN  C.  JOHNSON 

or  coLoaAoo 


Dl  TBM  MMATK  OP  THS  UNITBD  STA1 

Wtine^dau,  April  14  (le(rislatice  day  of 


Monday.  March  29).  194i 


JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  Mr. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
iMTe  panted  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Rsc- 
artlcle  written  by  Drew  Pearson, 
In  the  April  6  edition  of  the 
DcBTerf  Post.  The  article  is  In  the  form 
of  an  open  letter  to  Maj.  Oen.  Floyd 
Parks,  vho  is  in  charge  of  Army  press  re- 


latlons.  Strangely,  enough,  the  Wash- 
in)?ton  Post,  which  carries  the  Drew 
Pearson  column  daily,  did  not  carry  this 
particular  article,  I  know  not  why. 

Furthermore.  1  know  nothing  of  the 
basis  for  or  the  doctimentary  proof  of  the 
▼ery  serious  charges  made  In  this  ar- 
ticle, but  they  are  too  shocking  to  be 
oTeriooked,  and  I  call  them  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  Senate  War  Investigating 
Committee.  A  satisfactory  explanation 
should  be  forthcoming  from  General 
Parks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ric- 
oas.  as  follows: 


saarr 


BHATISM 


TO  cLsait  otnr  i 
(By  Drew  Pearson) 

Apma.   6,    1948. 
MaJ.  Oen.  Plots  Psaxa. 
Annif  Freaa  Relatioru. 

Department  of  the  Army. 
WaaMngton,   D.  C. 

DBAS  Onraaai.:  Tou  have  written  me  vari- 
ous letters  complaining  of  my  criticism  of 
braaahatlam.  Tou  and  I  also  had  a  talk 
with  the  Deputy  Chief  of  Staff.  Oen.  Joe 
Collins,  at>out  certain  Army  ofScers  who. 
after  writing  contract  terminations  highly 
uafslr  to  the  Oovemment  and  favorable  to 
private  companies,  thei.  proceeded  to  take 
lush  jobs  with  the  companies  which  they 
favored. 

Today  Is  Army  Day,  when  the  United 
States  Army  comes  up  for  special  review 
by  the  American  people  This  is  also  a  period 
«hen  the  Army  Is  asking  for  a  special  draft, 
f'jr  universal  military  training,  and  for  extra 
finds  for  defense.  Personally  I  fsvor  voting 
much  of  theee  ftinds.  But  I  also  believe  the 
Army  owes  It  to  the  Nstlon  and  especially 
to  the  men  whom  It  seeks  to  draft,  to  clean 
up  unfalrnees,  favoritism,  and  braashatlsm 
first. 

There  was  a  lot  of  talk  about  this  st  the 
end  of  the  recent  war.  But  not  too  much 
was  done.  That  may  be  one  reaaon  why 
your  enlistments  are  low. 

Por  Inatance  I  called  to  your  attention, 
publicly  and  privstely.  aa  early  as  December 
19.  1947.  the  smazlng  fact  thaS  the  Army 
had  permitted  the  Radio  Corp.  of  America  to 
make  available  to  the  Germans  snd  Japs 
In  1938  our  most  priceless  radar  secrets,  and 
that  the  Army  hsd  done  sbsolutely  nothing 
to  reprove  either  the  Radio  Ctrp.  or  the 
Army  oaears  who  were  negllgant. 

I  aakad  you  first  orally,  then  In  a  letter 
datad  Pebrusry  2  to  f^lve  me  the  facts  on 
this  ease.  Having  heard  nothing  from  you. 
I  have  obtained  coptes  of  some  of  the  cecret 
recorda  myself.  Tftey  taU  a  abocklng  story. 
Bar*  It  U. 

Back  In  1933  the  Signal  Corps  got  orders  to 
peottuce  a  device  for  locating  the  approach  of 
enemy  airplanes  while  they  were  itlU  out  of 
sight.  Lt.  Col.  WilUam  Blair,  commander  of 
Signal  Corpa  laboratories  at  Monmouth.  N  J.. 
put  a  young  clvlllaB  aamad  William  D.  Hersh- 
on  this  job.  under  Dr.  Samuel  Ander- 
in  the  sound  snd  light  section. 

Hcrshberger.  working  on  the  idea  of  having 
radio  waves  bounce  back  from  an  object, 
fbiaUy  uaed  heavy  filament  tubea  to  produce 
a  aaloraray  machine  which  he  tested  out  on 
a  aigaal  Corps  launch,  the  Russell,  snd  which 
was  sble  to  detect  passing  hosts,  towers,  and 
aircraft. 

Thus,  after  4  years'  intensive  work,  eras 
bom  the  miraculous  invention  celled  rsdar — 
a  aaeret  which  no  foreign  country  then  knew 
sbout  and  which  the  Army  believed  might 
revolutloniae  modem  warfare. 

Shortly  after  perfaettag  thto  treaaured  ae- 
cret  Herahberger  left  tta  Igiial  Oorps  (AprU 
inS).  studied  for  a  time  at  the  University 
ot  Pennsylvsnia.  then  In  the  spring  of  1937 
joined  the  Radio  Corp.  of  America. 


A  few  months  later.  January  11.  1938.  the 
radio  corporation  filed  at  the  United  States 
Patent  Office  for  patent  No.  3,401.717.  the 
haalc  patent  on  radar.  It  listed  as  joint  In- 
ventors WUllam  D.  Her»ht)erger  and  I.  Wolff, 
an  RCA  laboratory  man  who  had  done  aome 
previous  work  with  Hershberger. 

Amaaed.  the  Signal  Corpa  immediately 
asked  the  United  States  Pstent  Office  not  to 
make  the  application  public. 

This  was  one  of  the  most  ptrlceless  inven- 
tions In  the  history  of  modem  warfare,  yet 
the  radio  corporation  not  only  filed  publicly 
for  a  patent,  but  alao  proceeded  to  apply  for 
patents  in  Japan.  Germany,  and  other  foreign 
countries.  This  was  in  1938.  at  a  time  when 
Hitler  had  already  taken  Austria  and  Caecho- 
slovakla  and  when  every  intelligent  observer 
knew  war  was  inevitable. 

Meanwhile  RCA  asked  the  Army  whether 
the  radar  Inventlona  were  still  secret  and  waa 
Informed  that  they  were. 

In  Its  answer,  March  3.  1938.  the  Signal 
Corpe  laboratories  declared :  "While  employed 
at  8CL  Mr.  Hershberger  prepared  a  memo- 
randum on  November  23.  1933,  disclosing  the 
principles  of  a  method  for  locating  a  metal 
object  by  meana  of  reflected  radio  waves 
•  *  *  It  indicated  that  Mr.  Hershberger 
was  cognizant  of  such  operation  as  early  as 
1933. 

"Mr  Hershberger's  notebook,  page  31.  dated 
June  37.  1936,  shows  a  circuit  for  producing 
pulass  which  wss  applied  *  *  *  (a  de- 
tailed description  follows).  In  any  event, 
thia  Invention  should  be  claaslhed  as  secret." 

This  letter  waa  algned  by  Capt.  David  B. 
Washburn,  director  of  the  Signal  Corps  labo- 
ratoriea,  and  I  would  be  glad  to  ahow  you  a 
copy. 

However,  RCA  deliberately  flouted  the  Sig- 
nal Corpa'  lecrecy  order  by  Ollng  for  patents 
In  Germany.  Japan,  and  the  reat  of  the  world 
Meanwhile  nothing  waa  done  either  to  prose- 
cute or  collect  damages  from  RCA.  On  th< 
contrary,  David  Sarnoff.  head  ot  the  radlc 
corporation,  was  actually  eommtaatoned  as  f. 
brigadier  general.  Can  you  Imagine  wba . 
would  happen  to  an  enlisted  man  who  re 
vealed  a  aecret  to  the  enemy  or  even  fell 
asleep  on  guard  duty? 

After  the  war  ceruin  people  In  the  Justlee 
Department  and  the  Signal  Corps  dusted  att 
the  ease  and  started  to  prepare  a  suit  agalnat 
RCA 

Eut  suddenly  it  was  called  off.  It  wa* 
called  off  about  the  time  Oen.  Harry  Ingles 
resigned  as  head  of  the  Signal  Corpe,  Marcli 
31.  1947.  In  order  to  take  an  Important  jo  3 
with  RCA.  General  Inglee  became  president 
of  the  RCA  Institute,  Inc. 


The  Coal  Strike 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  THEODORE  FRANCIS  GREE;^ 

or  KHODC  nLANS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THK  UNITBD  8TAT18 

Wednesday,  AprU  14  deoislatiix:  day  c/ 
Monday,  March  29),  194S 

Mr.  GREEN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  Inserted  li 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  Interest- 
ing editorial  entitled  "Politics  In  Coal," 
from  the  Providence  Evening  Bulletin  cf 
April  13. 

Thete  being  no  objection,  the  editorii  1 
waa  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rccoan, 
as  follows: 

rouncs  »  coai. 

The  natural  first  reaction  to  the  end  of 
the  coal  strike  U  a  sense  of  relief  that  the 
menace  to  national  health  and  safety  Is  past. 
It  may  reappear  at  midyear  when  the  ezlsi- 
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Ing  contract  expires.  But  the  present  crisis 
hss  ended,  as  it  began,  by  the  arbitrary  nod 
of  John  L.  LewU. 

The  way  the  strike  ended,  however,  cannot 
be  grstifylng  to  any  thoughtful  citizen.  For 
it  represents  national  politics  at  Its  worst — 
one  might  even  say  at  its  acandalous  worst. 
By  what  right  or  reason  does  the  Repub- 
lican legislative  branch  of  the  Govemnient, 
in  the  persons  of  Speaker  Mabtin  and  Senator 
Baiocxs.  project  Itself  Into  a  lahor  dispute 
In  actual  process  of  handling  by  the  Demo- 
cratic e-xecutlve  authority  of  the  Govern- 
ment? 

Was  any  permission  sought  by  the  Repub- 
lican Interveners  or  granted  by  the  respon- 
sible Democratic  authority  for  thla  curious 
maneuver?  Was  any  pledge  of  future  politi- 
cal support,  direct  or  Implied,  given  by  Mr. 
Lewis  In  return  for  easing  him  out  of  a  situ- 
ation that  was  rspldly  becoming  untenable 
for  him  by  reason  both  of  outraged  public 
opinion  and  Federal  court  action. 

Was  there  any  reason  why  Speaker  Mastim 
and  Senator  Brioces  could  not  have  moved 
through  proper  channels  for  adjustment  of 
the  dispute?  Could  they  not  have  offered 
their  solution,  which  apparently  was  known 
m  advance  by  Mr.  Lewis  and  was  acceptable 
to  him,  to  Mr.  Chlng,  director  of  the  Federal 
Mediation  and  Conciliation  Service? 

If  the  plan  of  settlement  were  acceptable 
to  Mr.  Chlng,  his  office  would  have  been  the 
logical  Instrumentality  for  its  implementa- 
tion. Thiu  would  have  been  avoided,  at  least 
In  considerable  measure,  the  shameless  spec- 
tacle of  Mr.  Lewis  and  bis  UMW  brazenly  by- 
pmp^g  the  executive  authority  which  hsd 
brought  him  to  bay. 

He  may  still  learn  to  his  sorrow  that  his 
effort  to  snub  the  Democratic  executive 
branch  by  dealing  directly  with  the  Republi- 
can legislative  branch  was  not  the  best  path 
of  settlement  for  him  to  take.  Clearly  the 
admlnUtratlon  Is  justified  in  Its  resolution 
to  hold  him  to  the  strictest  judicial  account 
for  ignoring  the  back-to-work  directive  of 
*    the  restraining  order. 

What  the  outcome  of  the  trial  of  Mr.  Lewis 
for  contempt  may  be  no  one.  of  course,  now 
knows  nor  neet's  to  anticipate.  But  there 
should  be  not  the  slightest  doubt  of  the  ne- 
cessity for  such  procedure,  initialed  by  the 
Attorney  General  at  the  Instance  of  Mr.  Tru- 
man. In  prosecuting  the  case  against  Mr. 
Lewis  and  the  UMW,  regardless  of  the  strike 
settlement,  the  administration  deserves 
credit.  By  the  same  token,  Its  action  con- 
stitutes meritorious  rebuke  of  legislative  in- 
terference of  palpable  political  character  in 
an  executive  affair. 

The  Nation  has  suffered  grievously  from 
the  economic  sin  of  Mr.  Lewis  In  this  in- 
stance. It  should  not  have  to  endure  the 
political  sin  of  Republican  legislators  mak- 
ing common  cause  with  him.  For  however 
beneficial  the  ultimate  result,  the  fact  stands 
out  that  the  purely  Republican  move  had  at 
least  the  ancUlary  motive  of  a  plain  political 
purpose  to  embarrass  a  Democratic  adminis- 
tration engaged  In  upholding  the  authority 
and  dignity  of  government.  Even  the  benef- 
icent result  hardly  justifies  such  shabby 
means  of  attaining  It. 


UiUTertal  Military  Training 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HARLEY  M.  KILGORE 

or  WEST  VIECINIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  April  14  (legislative  day  of 
Monday.  March  29).  1948 

Mr     KILGORE.      Mr.    President,    the 
most  important  single  question  facing  us 


today  is  the  inclusion  of  universal  mil- 
itary training  in  our  national  security 
program.  Every  American  should  have 
an  opportunity  to  study  both  sides  of 
this  issue.  I  therefore  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  In  the  Appendix 
of  the  Congressional  Record  an  article 
entitled  "Is  UMT  Needed?  The  Pros 
and  Cons,"  which  appeared  in  the  New 
York  Times  of  April  4.  It  is  an  excellent 
presentation  of  the  arguments  on  both 
sides  of  this  important  issue. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Is  UMT  Needkd?     Thu  Pros   anb  thx  Coms 
pro:  "'rr  wotnj)  swn.r  an  essential  t»ainikg; 

IT  would  show  the  world  Otni  READINESS  IN 
DEFENSE" 

(By  Howard  C.  Petersen) 
All  of  us  firmly  desire  enduring  peace  and 
the  security  of  our  homes  from  threat  of  for- 
eign aggression.    We  differ  not  on  these  ends 
but  on  the  means  to  attain  them. 

With  the  end  of  the  war  we  hoped  for  an 
Increasingly  effective  United  Nations  and.  as 
the  basis  of  our  foreign  policy,  buttressed 
thoae  hopes  with  strong  endeavors  to  make 
that  organization  work.  But  even  with  our 
devotion  to  that  cause,  we  can  perceive  that 
the  United  Nations  Is  wholly  Impotent  to  pre- 
vent aggression  or  war.  Our  security  depends 
on  our  own  strength  and  that  of  friendly 
nations. 

There  Is  no  such  thing  as  absolute  secu- 
rity. The  degree  of  security  we  achieve  Is 
determined  by  our  appraisal  of  external 
threats  and  by  the  resources  which  we  are 
willing  to  devote  to  our  self-preservation. 

Certainly,  from  the  record,  Russia's  Inten- 
tions are  aggressive.  In  endless  negotiations 
with  Russia  since  the  war  we  have  reached 
agreements  only  when,  as  in  the  Balkan  and 
Italian  treaties,  we  made  heavy  concessions. 
Our  overly  generous  offer  on  the  atomic  bomb, 
our  efforts  to  obtain  major  peace  treaties, 
all  our  dealings,  are  met  with  an  Inflexible, 
unreasoning  position.  Stalin  has  unequiv- 
ocally spoken  of  the  Irreconcilable  conflict 
between  communlim  and  democracy.  Dally 
the  Russian  press  and  radio  pour  forth  ve- 
hement vituperation,  hate  and  lies  against 
us. 

Russia    has    subjugated    seven    sovereign 
states  with  a  population  of  85,000,000.     It 
matters  not  that  many  of  the  Russian  moves 
have   been   by   Indirect   aggression — Infiltra- 
tion, intimidation,  subversion,  sabotage  and, 
finally,  a  minority  c«up.     The  end  result  is 
the   same:    self-government   is   replaced   by 
harsh  obedience  to  the  Kremlin.     And  the 
pace    quickens.      Czechoslovakia.      Finland? 
veho   will    next   feel   those   heavy   pressures, 
pressures   backed   up   by   the   capability   of 
Russian  armies  speedily  overrunning  Europe? 
In  a  world  unfortunately  ruled  by  military 
power,   as   recent   history   demonstrates,   In 
dealing  with  aggressor  nations  the  lack  of 
an  ultimate  sanction,  at  least  In  being,  be- 
hind diplomatic  actions  leads  only  to  appease- 
ment with  Its  disastrous  consequences.    Otir 
recovery  program  for  Europe  can  be  made 
futile  through  our  lack  of  means  to  protect 
the  Independence  of  Marshall  plan  countries. 
The  time  may  soon  come  when  nations  not 
now  under  Russian  domination  will  have  to 
make  the  choice,  and  unless  we  are  mili- 
tarily strong  their  choice  will  not  be  a  free 
one.    For  them,  that  will  mean  the  loss  of 
their  freedom;  for  us.  the  risk  that  we  stand 
alone  In  a  Soviet-dominated  world. 

Our  armed  forces  today  have  1,300,000 
men,  300.000  under  the  strength  planned  2 
years  ago  on  very  optimistic  assumptions. 
Our  Army  of  650,000  men  la  chiefly  engaged 
In  occupation,  and  is  so  deployed  overseas  in 
bits  and  pieces  that  It  Is  Ineffective  as  a 
fighting  force.    In  these  troublous  times  we 


have  in  thte  country  a  strategic  reserve  of 
only  two  and  a  third  Army  divisions. 

These  regular  forces  are  wholly  Inadequate 
for  our  security.  They  should  be  augmented 
immediately,  and  to  accomplish  that  the 
President  has  wisely  urged  the  temporary 
re-enactment  erf  the  selective-service  law. 

The  problem  Is  larger  than  Increasing  our 
standing  foroes.  No  one  wtslies  to  have  se- 
lective service  a  permanent  feature  at  our 
military  policy.  But  without  It  and  Inor- 
dinate costs,  we  cannot  keep  regular  forces 
in  being  stifflclent  for  our  security. 

Universal   military   training  has  been   ex- 
haustively examined  by  a  Presidential  com- 
mission   of    distinguished    private    cltlzena 
headed    by   Dr.   Karl    Compton.    It    unani- 
mously concluded  that  military  training,  to- 
gether with  other  measures,  was  essential  to 
our  security,  and  recommended  the  program 
before     Congress     today.    The     commission 
proposed  that,  under  civilian  control,  every 
physically  fit  man  at  18  receive  mUltary  train- 
ing for  6  months,  followed  by  certain  op- 
tional  training  in  the  national  guard,  the 
Reserves,     or     otherwise.    Unlike     selective 
service,  it  Is  a  training,  not  a  service,  program. 
Certainly,  one  clear  lesson  from  the  last 
war  is  that  time  and  space  factors  wUl  be 
greatly  reduced  in  any  future  war,  and  the 
marshaling  of  our  military  strength  must  be 
done  with  much  greater  rapidity  th^  In  the 
last  two  wars,  when  we  were  protected  during 
our  mobilization  by  the  oceans  and  our  allies. 
Our    war-mobUlzatlon    plans    require    an 
Army  and  Air  Force  of  1,750,000  men  Immedi- 
ately ready  for  action.    This  Is  to  be  expanded 
as  rapidly  as  possible  to  the  first  mobilization 
objective  of  6,000,000  men.    An  essential  part 
of  the  Initial  1.750,000  is  a  Natloiuil  Guard  of 
690,000  men.    Today  there  are  200,000  men  in 
the  National  Guard,  and  all  our  experience 
proves  that  without  imlversal   training   we 
will  fall  far  short  of  a  full-strength  National 
Guard.    Equally  Important  as  numbers  is  the 
provision  through  universal  mUltary  train- 
ing of  trained  men  for  the  National  Guard 
and  other  Reserves  which  will  make  them 
much  more  effective  earlier  in  our  mobiliza- 
tion than  has  ever  been  true  In  the  past.    In 
addition,  the  objective  of  6,000,000  men  can 
only  be  reached  with  speed  If,  through  uni- 
versal military  training,  *-e  have  built  up  a 
reservoir  of  trained  military^  manpower. 

With  universal  military '  training.  In  an 
emergency,  we  would  have  a  selection  and 
induction  administration  and  mUltary-traln- 
Ing  establishments  in  operation.  We  would 
not  have  to  strip  our  Regular  forces  of  men 
to  train  our  citizen  forces  and  thereby  greatly 
decrease  their  fighting  strength.  Moreover, 
If  an  emergency  came,  we  would  have  800,000 
men  In  training.  All  this  would  save  many 
months  and  many  lives. 

There  Is  the  comfortable  delusion  that  the 
atomic  bomb  has  made  large  military  forces 
imnecessary.  The  Compton  commission,  after 
fl  months  of  study  and  hearing  200  witnesses, 
including  leading  scientists  and  military 
men,  unanimously  rejected  that  idea. 

Clearly  In  the  following  respects  the  atomic 
bomb  either  has  not  changed  or  has  Increased 
the  need  for  large  forces: 

(a)  If  an  atomic  bomb  balance  of  power  is 
achieved  between  warring  nations,  the  bomb 
may  not  be  used  at  all.  Certainly  the  fear 
of  retaliation  deterred  the  Germans  and  the 
Japanese  from  using  poisonous  gas  in  the 
last  war. 

(b)  Moreover,  it  is  inconceivable  that  we 
would  use  atomic  bombs  against  friendly 
cities  which  had  been  overrun  by  enemy 
forces.  Old-fashioned*  means — the  foot 
soldier — would  have  to  be  used. 

(c)  Even  If  atomic  bombing  broke  the  will 
of  an  enemy  to  resist,  it  would  still  require 
large  ground  forces  to  seize  snd  occupy  enemy 
lands. 

(d)  And  then  there  U  the  need  for  trained 
manpower  for  clvUlan  defense  against  atomic 
bomb  attack. 
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aoldtors 

Wa  bava  baan  told  Uiat  CTMT  to  tba  only 
m4   affaeUva    omhm   «C   ratolng   and 
an  army  aosiilMani  with  mod- 
I  bold  this  to  not  trua. 
n    army   sbould    ba  an    army   of 
In  given  fields.     It  to  not  enougb 
spaelaUata  ataould  be  se- 
froai  a  maaa  of  tratwad  man.    Tbat. 
to  teiM.  but  foroad  training  In  a 
n   which  a  selectee  to  not  interested 
quite  aa  much  aa  oon> 
to  hia  ultimate  worth  In  the  Army. 
Froln  tha  Uaaa  Aaaartean  boys  enter  school 
thay  I  ire  taught  to  tiiooae  careers.    They  do 
a  ways  chooae  wtoely.    They  need  gutd- 
But  there  are.  for  example,  many  very 
doctors  wbo  were  succeeaful  medl- 
but  could  find  no  Intereet  In 
work  tbat  was  not  related 
AaWU    ladlTidual  Initiative  hM  Barer 
in   our   Hiiiaili  sii   adtwa 
iTouM  not  Uirr  work  In 
ntpoatta  dfaaetlony 
TiM    beat  kind  of  army  we  can  strive  for 
la  tha|army  based  upon  intelligence  and  high 
which    we    have    always    been    able 
whan  aaoasalty  has  arisen.    When 
that,  bowaear.  I  am  not  subscribing 
mlauta-aaan  theory,  the  belief  that 
oramlght  and  turn  moba 

to  *»  with  tha  talndaetlon  of 
In  our  schooU.  I  grant  military 
uainlhg  and  military  sdenca  its  proper  place 
In  ovr  American  educatloaal  scheme.  I 
alwaya  stipported  theae  studies  Juat 
aa  I  qava  aupportad  tha  teaching  of  United 
blatory  and  United  Statea  constltu- 
nt.  But  I  am  uaaympathetlo 
Um  tor  the  same  reaaon  that  I  am 
with  forced  oouraea  In  our 
utional  government  taught  on  a  level 
for  mtolnfornwtlon  about  bow 
t  functions  because  of  lack 
preparation, 
altar  native  to  a  simple  one.  We  know 
hlatary  that  whan  mtlar  tomad 
moMlf tkm,  ha  waa  ahia  to  talaa 
at  4.tOMit  iMto  Wtthln  a  year.  de> 
only  la  aMtoaHto.  And  here  let  ua 
give  tfia  40nn  hla  dua;  Bltler  was  not.  in  any 
tor  what  h*  was  able  to 
Be  waa  able  to  do  what  he  did 
the  Oarmana,  aa  a  reatUt  of  tha 
army  tlmltatlon  provlakma  at  the  treaty  after 
the  r  at  Wodd  War.  ware  loread  to  ohaaga 
their  who!*  a<woattopal  otttkiok  in  nfar4 
to  hra  knlng  soldiers. 


toprcituoe 

I  say 

to  thir 

wa  coiild  ratoa 

at 

X 

tha  RbTC 


ttanal  fovammer 


Th*  Kaiser's  army  waa  built  on  the  thatwy 
at  pure  mllitartom  and  availability  of  suf- 
ftetant  gtin  fodder.  When  the  peace  after 
the  rirst  World  War  was  written,  the  AUies 
in.i^t^Ki  upon  limiting  tha  Oaraun  Army 
to  100.000  men.  A  German  oOear  ocwntared 
and  said.  "That  wUl  be  all  right,  because 
we  will  train  100.000  majors,  colonels,  and 
senior  oAoers."  Then  the  Allies  Instoted 
upon  a  13-year  anlistmoit  period  In  the 
treaty  army  to  make  the  army  a  career  for 
the  enltoteee  and  the  training  of  great  num- 
bers of  officers  impoealble. 

The  Oermaos  then  '•>'*»B"^  thatr  educa- 
tloiuU  approach  to  tralntaf  aoMtera.  Instead 
of  OBlng  the  maaa  Mea.  whl^  haa  to  be  need 
when  you  have  UliT.  they  made  antrance 
tato  ttatr  lOfi.nW  ijsii  army  a  matter  at 
eaaspaUOon  and  aalaetlon  While  the  mem- 
bers of  this  army  remained  privates  during 
their  period  of  service,  each  was  Indlvldumlly 
trained  up  to  bto  maximum  potentiality. 
In  thto  way  Hitler  waa  able  to  ecpand  hto 
army  of  lOOMO  into  an  amy  of  44004)00. 

Wa  can  do  thto  batter  than  Bltler  did  ba- 
eauaa  there  are  no  raatnctkms  on  our  trmta* 
tng  prognuno  and  wa  will  hsve  trained  laad- 
srs  for  aay  mrntymtf.  Such  a  method  wUl 
give  ua  an  oppnrtMlllf  M  099  ipaMallMd 
training  to  our  Air  Pan*  •ad  Wmff-  bb^  «tU 
of   all   gradao   for   expanded 


Why  net  dOBMBtraM  on  thto  type  of  traln- 
tng througlMM  tba  whole  of  our  psaciatlms 
Army?  Tha  aMwar  which  the  advoeatao  of 
UMT  wUl  give  to  thlB  to  that  we  need  a  masa 
of  men  to  give  practical  training  to  our  divi- 
sional and  corps  staffs  and  aoBimandeni.  But 
that  will  come  when  tha  amargency  arises 
beaataw  every  battle,  every  maneuver  and 
every  campaign  must  be  built  around  the 
physical  aspecu  at  that  campaign. 

There  are  thoee  in  our  country  who  feel 
that  If  we  co\ild  Juat  astabllah  UllT.  Ruala 
and  the  whole  world  would  be  good.  A  re- 
sort to  UliT  for  thto  reaaon  to  preUy  doee 
to  moblllmitlon  In  antlotpatton  of  Imminent 
war.  Thoaa  who  know  tha  history  at  the  be- 
ginnings of  the  First  Worid  War  know  that 
one  country  mobillxMi  beeauae  another  coun- 
try mobilized  on  lU  border,  and  mobilisation 
was  an  actual  cause  of  war.  However,  I  do 
not  think  that  France.  Italy.  Great  Brlutn. 
Canada,  and  on  down  throiigb  the  whole  list 
at  natKtns  would  think  that  America  was  re- 
sorting to  UMT  because  she  expecU  to  go  to 
war  against  them  or  expects  them  to  go  to 
war  against  her. 

There  to  only  one  country  In  the  world 
that  could  poastbly  Interpret  UMT  on  our 
part  as  an  act  to  preparation  (or  war  and  thto 
to  Russia.  But  Ru.via  would  not.  In  my 
opinion,  so  interpret  It.  Having  known 
nothing  In  the  last  several  generations  but 
UlfT.  Russia  knowa  the  weakneeses  of  the 
system  qulto  as  wall  as  tta  strength.  It 
must  be  remembered  that  Rusata  uaea  DlflT 
for  other  purposes  than  ratoing  her  army. 
Ruasla  has  the  problem  of  national  unifica- 
tion, the  problem  of  overcoming  diversity 
of  language  and  local  nationalistic  tend- 
encies. 

I  think  that  a  great  many  people  sup- 
porting the  Idea  at  UMT  are  misled  by  lu 
name.  Actually,  caa9«lK>ry  universal  mili- 
tary training  would  never  be  oompulaory.  It 
would  never  be  unlvarsaL  It  would  not 
buUd  up  our  cttiaenry. 

Ptve  out  of  every  ten  men  called  to  the  draft 
were  rejected.  In  soaM  Stataa  7  out  of  every 
10  were  rejected.  In  other  Btataa  7  out  of 
every  10  were  accepted.  That  means  that 
xn£T  would  not  be  universal,  that  It  would 
not  be  boneaily  rsprsaantotlva  at  our  whole 
country.  The  great  need  now  to  the  de- 
vatopmant  of  that  backward  manhood  rep- 
raaantad  In  thoaa  parte  of  our  country  where 
only  t  out  of  10  were  found  acoeptable.  If 
UMT  ware  baaad  vpoo  tha  theory  at  maktnf 
our  country  Ttrrnf.  those  man  who  war* 
found  deficient  would  be  built  up  and  made 


eOdeDt.  Sometimes  men  were  rejected  lie- 
eatoaa  of  lack  of  education,  aometlmes  lie- 
causa  of  poor  health.  Half  of  these,  I  un 
sure,  were  corrective  eaaea,  and  many  of  thsae 
were  accepted  by  the  Army,  without  correc- 
tion, as  the  manpower  barrel  began  to  empty 

I  want  a  strong  army.  I  believe  that  all 
branehea  of  our  armed  forces  wUl  be  put 
back  a  whole  generation  If  we  reaort  to  U  MT 
beeauae  of  the  great  number  of  ofBoera  f  nd 
the  mass  of  men  who  wUi  be  needed  on  ihe 
basic  training  level  year  after  year.  There 
are  about  tOO.OOO,  or  maybe  a  million,  boys 
turning  18  each  year.  It  would  take  City 
or  sixty  thousand  Junior-grade  oAoers  to 
train  them.  Thoaa  oScers  will  be  doorwd 
to  that  Job.  Think  what  that  would  dc  to 
our  spedallaad  sarvloaa. 

I  realias  that  tha  Prealdent's  oommlsflon 
snd  all  of  the  armed  forcee'  high  persornel 
declare  themselves  in  favor  of  UMT.  But  are 
thay?  The  thoughtful  among  them  wsnt 
a  strong,  efficient  and  well-trained  Army. 
Navy,  and  Air  feree  and  they  know  tl^aaa 
do  not  coma  from  boys  whoae  natural  msha- 
up  to  not  in  harmony  with  the  type  of  tri4n- 
laff  MoaoMry  for  UMT. 


A  Demand  for  |3.0M,000,000  Wortf  of 
Our  Gold  for  Foretf n  Coontrics 


KXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DANIEL  A.  REED 

or  Nxw  TO«x 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RIPRBBBNTATIVIJS 
Wednesday.  April  14.  1948 

Mr.  REED  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
reliable  Information  reaches  us  to  th€  ef- 
fect that  the  Congress  may  soon  be  called 
upon  by  the  administration  to  follow 
up  the  Marshall  plan  with  a  huge  Kold 
shlimient  from  the  United  States  to  Eu- 
rope for  the  purpose  of  stabilizing  for- 
eign currencies.  The  amount  has  teen 
estimated  to  run  as  high  as  $3,000,000,000. 
I  think  the  Congre.ss  would  be  unalter- 
ably oppo.sed  to  such  a  measure. 

Mr.  Speaker,  you  will  recall  that  Jils 
European  request  for  gold  from  the 
United  States  was  first  made  In  an  yB- 
the-cufT  statement  by  Foreign  Minister 
Ernest  Bevin,  who  hoped  for  a  shipment 
to  Europe  of  some  of  our  gold  restrve 
at  Port  Knox.  The  request  took  offl.:ial 
form,  however,  in  the  general  report,  of 
the  Paris  meeting.  In  fact,  the  Paris 
planners  gave  gold  an  urgent  priority, 
Inasmuch  as  they  pointed  out  that  no 
lasting  economic  recovery  could  possibly 
take  place  In  Europe  without  a  quick  and 
basic  stabilization  of  all  the  Europt^an 
currencies  Involved  In  the  so-called  Mar- 
shall countries. 

On  the  question  of  American  gold 
shipments  to  Europe,  the  Paris  meeting 
of  the  16  participating  countries  was  very 
explicit,  indeed.  I  quote  from  their 
general  report,  volume  I,  pages  2ft-29, 
as  follows; 


It  to  aaaenUal  to  the  sueoam  of  the  whole 
European  recovery  program  that  stabiliza- 
tion should  ba  achieved  aa  quickly  as  poa- 
■Ible.    The  year  1»48  Is  crucial. 

Tha  quick  success  of  stabUizatlon  will  to 
a  vary  large  extent  depend  on  adequate  for- 
eign aaalatance  being  avsUable  during  the 
parted  In  which  sUbUlsatton  to  being 
achieved. 
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It  a-ould  asstot  the  difficult  and  painful 
operation  of  bringing  Inflation  under  con- 
trol and  then  stopping  It.  If  supplementary 
external  resources  specifically  designed  to 
raise  the  country's  gold  and  dollar  reserves 
to  an  adequate  amount  were  made  available. 

The  amount  of  such  reecurces  that  Is  re- 
quired to  the  total  of  the  amounts  which  the 
various  countries  concerned  need  to  make  up 
their  ROld  and  dollar  reserves  to  a  minimum 
level  uhlch  will  restore  confidence.  No  pre- 
cise calculation  can  be  made  of  the.  amount 
required  without  examining  the  position  of 
each  of  the  countries  concerned  at  the  time 
when  stabilization  to  undertaken.  But  from 
such  estimates  as  can  be  made  the  amount 
likely  to  be  required  would  be  of  the  order 
of  t3 .000,000.000. 

I  think  that  the  Congress  agrees  with 
me  that  the  Houw  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee which  is  now  about  to  consider 
thr  t6  800.000.000  appropriation  for  the 
Marshall  proKram,  should  look  Into  thl.n 
matter  of  Kold  xhlpments  Immediately, 
Inaiomuch  an  It  now  aeems  that  the  Houxe 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee  may  not  have 
had  all  these  facti  available  when  It 
conducted  Its  hearing  on  the  ERP, 

According  to  a  scarcely  noticed  AP  re- 
lease of  December  3,  1947.  a  top-level  In- 
tergovernmental committee  of  the 
American  Government  decided  against 
..sklng  Congress  right  then  for  a  $3,000,- 
v'K'0.000  stabilization  fufid  for  European 
c'.rrencles  to  supplement  the  Marshall 
plan.  This  decision  was  taken  after 
weeks  of  intensive  disc<ission  in  said 
anonymous  committee,  and  reflected  the 
fear  of  the  administration  that  the 
Marshall  plan  might  have  run  Into  dif- 
ficulties with  American  public  opinion  if 
it  had  been  coupled,  as  it  was  in  the 
Paris  report,  with  a  demand  for  gold 
shipment  in  the  huge  amount  of  $3,000.- 
000.000.  In  this  manner,  the  ticklish 
que.-.lion  of  American  gold  shipments  to 
Europe  was  postponed  until  Congress 
had  passed  the  Marshall  plan  itself.  As 
soon  as  the  European  recovery  program 
had  l)ecome  a  law.  however,  the  admin- 
istration would  feel  Itself  to  be  in  a  much 
stronger  position  to  demand,  as  a  neces- 
sary supplement  to  the  success  of  the 
Marshall  plan,  a  huge  billion  dollar  gold 
shipment,  as  demanded  by  the  Paris 
meeting  already  in  August  1947. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  obser\'e  that  during  all 
the  debate  on  the  floor,  the  bipartisan 
steam  roller  for  the  Marshall  plan  was 
exceedingly  careful  not  to  bring  before 
the  Congress  the  need  for  any  gold  ship- 
ment in  connection  with  the  Marshall 
plan. 

However,  as  late  as  February  26.  1948, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  Mr.  Sny- 
der, pointed  out  the  necessity  for  cur- 
rency rate  changes  by  some  of  the  16 
nations  in  the  European  recover-  pro- 
gram. At  the  same  time,  the  adminis- 
tration rejected  any  suggestion  for  a  spe- 
cial international  monetary  conference 
aimed  at  settling  the  problems  of  Euro- 
pean devaluation. 

At  the  same  time,  Mr.  Snyder  insisted 
that  the  present  needs  for  European 
currency  reform  did  not  neces.sitate  any 
changes  in  the  rules  of  the  48-nation 
International  Monetary  Fund.  Thus, 
once  again,  this  international  body  crea- 
ted at  Bretton  Woods  was  sidetracked, 
with  the  inevitable  result  that  the  only 


available  source  of  gold  reserve  with 
which  to  stabilize  European  currencies, 
now  is  the  United  States  Treasury  and 
its  gold  at  Port  Knox. 

Furthermore,  inasmuch  as  the  Amer- 
ican National  Advisory  Council  on  In- 
ternational Monetary  and  Financial 
Problems  thus  rejected  the  idea  of  chan- 
neling any  possible  United  States  gold 
assistance  through  the  International 
Fund.  It  is  safe  to  predict  that  in  the 
very  near  future,  the  pending  European 
Currency  Conference,  once  again,  will 
demand  that  the  requests  for  American 
gold  shipments  made  at  Paris  in  August 
1947  now  be  speeded  up. 

The  political  decision  which  the  ad- 
ministration made  in  December  1947 
with  regard  to  the  postponing  of  gold 
shipment,  will  be  revised  some  time  dur- 
ing the  next  few  weeks,  when  Congress 
can  expect  to  be  faced  with  an  urgent 
call  for  an  initial  gold  shipment,  as  out- 
lined above. 

Finally,  that  the  administration  is  now 
about  ready  to  act  In  the  gold  shipment 
request,  was  brought  out  on  last  Febru- 
ary 28,  when  the  United  Nations'  De- 
partment of  Economic  Affairs  In  Its  spe- 
cial report  Foreign  Exchange  Position  of 
the  Devastated  Countries  announced 
that  the  United  States  was  now  consid- 
ering means  of  further  assistance. 

Let  us  today  warn  the  administration 
that  It  will  not  get  this  Congress  to 
acquiesce  In  shipping  billions  of  Ameri- 
can gold,  on  top  of  the  $5,300,000,000  of 
European  aid,  which  just  passed  this 
House. 


North  Arkansas  Has  New  Tourist  Center 


The  bad  part  of  our  trip  was  the  many  fires 
that  were  burning  In  the  Ozark  forest  Sun- 
day. It  seemed  th.it  they  were  ablaze  from 
Etireka  Springs  to  Gateway  on  both  sides  of 
the  highway. 

Like  most  other  i>eople  who  have  never 
lived  In  or  near  a  large  forest,  we  never  paid 
much  attention  to  the  program  that  has  for 
Its  purpose  "preventing  forest  fires."  Alter 
seeing  the  extensive  destruction  that  was 
taking  place  Sunday,  and  to  probably  con- 
tinuing this  week,  we  see  why  It  to  so  Im- 
portant that  this  program  be  continued  and 
expanded  at  every  opportunity. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  W.  TRIMBLE 

or  AKKANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday ,  April  14,  1948 

Mr.  TRIMBLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  wish  to  insert  the  following  edi- 
torial taken  from  the  Springdale  News, 
Springdale,  Ark.,  the  issue  of  April  8: 

NORTH  ARKANSAS  HAS  NEW  TOtJP.lST  CENTER 

Sunday  we  saw  for  the  first  time  the  new 
dam  constructed  on  the  Norfork  river  In  Bax- 
ter county,  near  the  towns  of  Norfork  and 
Mountain  Home,  end  the  enormoviB  lake  it 
has  created. 

Constructed  as  a  fiood  control  and  power 
project.  It  Is  necessary  to  view  the  dam  to 
appreciate  Its  magnitude. 

The  lake  created  by  the  "aani  and  the  one 
that  will  be  created  by  the  Bull  Shoals  dam 
to  be  built  on  the  White  River,  will  open  up 
the  greatest  tourist  and  fisherman's  para- 
dise In  the  Middle  West.  The  only  thing  they 
need  to  develop  the  region  to  Its  fullest  will 
be  more  good  roads.  United  States  Highway 
62  which  passes  through  Springdale  and 
crosses  the  north  part  of  the  State,  is  now 
paved  all  the  way  to  a  point  some  10  miles 
east  of  Mountain  Home. 

If  you  plan  a  week-end  trip  or  want  to 
make  a  nice  Sunday  drive,  however  It  Is  a 
little  too  far  for  a  1-day  trip,  you  will  enjoy 
this  part  of  the  State  especially  this  summer 
when  the  forests  of  the  area  are  at  their  best. 


Vermont  Veteran  Laws 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  A.  PLUMLEY 

or  VKRMOMT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRB8ENTATIVM 

WcdncKdau.  April  14.  1948 

Mr.  PLUMLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
cently there  came  to  my  attention  an 
outline  of  Vermont's  laws  affecting  vet- 
erans, their  dependents,  and  their  or- 
ganizations, complied  by  William  T.  Mc- 
Donald, national  service  ofBcer  for  the 
Dl.'^abled  American  Veterans,  who  re- 
cently assumed  such  duties  with  his  of- 
fice being  located  In  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration center,  White  River  Junc- 
tion, Vt. 

Most  of  these  potential  beneficiaries 
under  these  State  laws  are  not  aware  of 
the  valuable  rights,  privileges,  exemp- 
tions, and  benefits  available  to  them, 
under  certain  circumstances,  and  there- 
fore I  am  hopeful  that  this  rdsume  of 
Vermont's  veteran  laws  will  come  to  their 
attention. 

The  outline  is  as  follows: 

BONUS 

Bonus  is  payable  to  honorably  discharged 
veterans  of  World  War  II  who  lived  In  Ver- 
mont at  least  1  year  prior  to  entering  the 
service.  Amount — $10  for  each  month  In 
service,  not  to  exceed  1  year.  It  Is  also  pay- 
able to  World  War  n  widows.  Remarriage  Is 
no  bar. 

BinUAL     ALLOWANCE     AND     ALLIED     BENEFITS 

A  State  allowance  Is  provided  for  the  burial 
of  Indigent  veterans  and  their  widows.  Dead 
bodies  of  veterans  cannot  be  turned  over  to 
physicians  for  dissection  for  the  advance- 
ment of  anatomical  science. 

A  State  allowance  is  provided  for  head- 
stones lor  the  graves  of  Indigent  veterans 
and  their  widows. 

Records  of  place  of  burial  of  veterans  are 
to  be  forwfirded  to  the  adjutant  and  Inspector 
general. 

CIVIL  nn.TKT  AND   ALLIED   BENEFITS 

A  conservator  may  be  appointed  for  the 
property  of  persons  serving  in  the  armed 
forces. 

Acknowledgment  Is  made  of  legal  Instru- 
ments and  the  administration  of  oaths. 

Evidence  of  presumed  death  or  absence  of 
a  member  of  the  armed  forces  may  be  ad- 
mitted. 

Final  adoption  decree  required  to  be  signed 
by  a  member  of  the  armed  forces  may   be. 
signed  and  acknowledged  before  certain  mil- 
itary officers. 

Medical  certificates  for  marriage  Ucensaa 
may  be  signed  by  members  of  the  medical 
corps  of  the  Army.  Navy,  or  Public  Health 
Service. 
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veterans'  board  has  been  created 
It  veterans,  their  heirs  Or  beneficiaries 
itng  benefits. 
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Lice.  »rc 

Townn  may  keep  and  publish  records  of 
the  soldiers  and  sailors  furnished  by  stich 
towns  during  any  wars  or  military  enterprteee 
In  which  the  United  SUte::  has  been  encaged, 
certified  copies  Uy  be  deposited  In  the  oOtoe 
of  the  town  clerk  and  In  the  State  library. 

Tbe  State  war  history  commission  col- 
lecu  and  preeerves  records  pertaining  to  the 
military  and  civilian  participation  In  World 
War  U. 

MBJXr  AND  SXHABnJTATION 

Banks  may  make  loans  to  qusllfled  vcterana 
guaranteed  under  the  OI  bill  of  ri){hts. 

Relief  is  extended  to  indigent  veterans  and 
their  dependents  tn  their  own 

TU  zxzMTTioits:  sxncPTioM  raoM 
ixxs.  BxirswALa.  rc. 

Members  of  the  armed  forces  msy  fish  or 
hunt  without  a  license  when  on  leave  or 
furlough . 

Collection  of  income  tax  on  persons  in  the 
military  service  Is  deferred.  <> 

Paymenu  received  since  February  24.  llMl, 
for  servtcee  or  allowances  In  the  armed  forces 
are  exempt  from  groes  Income  taxation  until 
6  months  after  the  end  of  World  Wsr  II. 

Veterans  who  served  in  the  armed  forces 
of  the  United  Ststes  in  the  Civil  War.  Span- 
ish-American Wsr,  Philippine  Insurrection, 
Boxer  Rebellion,  their  wives  or  widows,  and 
disabled  veterans  of  World  Wars  I  and  II  are 
exempt  from  poll  tax. 

Property  of  veterans  orgaalaatlons  is  ex- 
empt from  taxation. 

Real  and  personal  property  to  the  extent 
of  91.000  owned  by  veterans  of  tbe  ClvU  and 
Spanish -American  Wars,  or  their  widows. 
Is  exempt  from  taxation. 

Reel  a^d  personal  property  to  the  extent 
of  93.000.  owned  by  disabled  veterans  of 
Worid  Wars  I  snd  11  drawing  90  percent  or 
more  compensation,  or  the  widow  uf  such 
a  veteran,  or  of  a  veteran  of  such  wars  who 
died  while  serving  In  the  armed  forcee.  Is 
exempt  from  taxation. 

vrrxaAirs'  oaoANizATiOHS 

Unauthorized  wearing  or  use  of  Insignia. 
badgea.  etc..  of  a  veterans'  organisation  shall 
be  punishable  by  Imprlaoiunent  for  not  more 
than  30  days  or  a  fine  of  960.  or  both. 

Towns  may  make  appropriations  for  rental 
of  rooms  to  veterans'  organizations. 

Most  of  the  above  laws  have  been  enacted 
by  tbe  Tinnont  Legislature  throtigh  the 
spaoMRbip  and  cooperstlou  of  veteran  or- 
ganizations. 

The  DAV  maintains  an  oOce  In  the  Vet- 
erans' Admin Istrstion  Center  In  White  River 
Junction.  In  charge  of  Mr.  William  T.  Mc- 
Donald, who  renders  all  types  of  aaslstance 
to  veterans  and  their  dependents,  particu- 
larly In  the  preparation.  praaeBtatlon,  and 
prceecutlon  of  their  claims  for  varlotia  gov- 
ernmental benefits  to  which  they  may  be 
lawftilly  entlUed. 

DAV  uxMBxaaHir  KiraniuTT 

Formed  tn  1920  and  chartered  by  the  Con- 
greea  In  1932  to  render  service  to,  for.  snd 
by  America's  diaebletf  war  veterans,  the  DAV 
has  been  generally  reeetBlnd  as  the  offi- 
cial voice  of  America's  dleabled  defenders. 

Aeoordlng  to  lu  congressional  charter  of 
iDoarporatlon — Public  Law  186.  approved 
June  17.  1082,  as  amended  by  Public  Law  088, 
approved  Jtily  15.  1942 — active  membership 
tn  the  DAV  Is  open  only  to  those  Americans 
whose  bodies  bear  the  scars  of  wounds  or 
tnjvines,  or  tbe  bllRht  of  ailmenta  or  dla- 
abilltlsa  Incurred  during,  or  by  reason  of, 
active  seiiiui  during  time  of  war  tn  tbe 
armed  forces  of  the  United  Statee.  or  ot  soom 
country  allied  with  it. 

More  and  more  wounded  and  diaabled  vet- 
erans of  World  War  II  are  becoming  active 
members  of  the  DAV. 

may  become  life  members  upon 
«(  a  fee  of  9100  (MS  If  bom  before 


Jsnuary  1.  \90i)  In  cash,  or  by  s  down  pay- 
ment of  95  or  more,  plus  such  Installmenta 
as  will  complete  payment  of  the  full  fee  by 
the  end  of  the  second  succeeding  flacsl  year 
pending  on  June  30) .  after  which.  If  not  fully 
paid,  a  carrying  charge  of  95  per  year  would 
accrue.  A  growing  percentage  are  becoming 
DAV  life  members.  Anniud  membership  Is 
svailable  at  IS. 


DAV 


IVICX    TSAIKINO    PSOCeAM 


Beallsing  the  need  for  extending  assist- 
ance to  all  vetcraru  and  their  dependents 
after  the  doee  of  World  War  II.  the  DAV  en- 
tered mto  an  agreement  with  the  Veterans' 
Administration  and  the  American  University 
In  Waahlngton.  D.  C.  back  In  1944  to  train 
some  4C0  World  War  II  handicapped  veterans 
to  become  national  service  officers.  An  In- 
tensive 0-mooth  special  course  was  set  up. 
followed  by  18  more  months  of  on-the-job 
training  in  three  different  regional  offices  of 
the  Veterans'  Administration  under  the  su- 
pervision ot  old-time,  long-experienced  DAV 
service  officers. 

The  members  of  the  tenth  and  last  class 
of  such  trainees  received  their  diplomas  In 
Msy  1947  and  are  now  completing  their  Job 
training  In  all  parts  of  the  country. 

This  Is  the  most  Intensive  snd  ambitious 
program  yet  attempted  by  any  veterans'  or- 
gan.zatlon  to  provide  without  cost  to  the  sp- 
pltcanU  expert  aid  and  assistance  In  the  so- 
lution of  the  many  problems  confronting 
veterans  snd  their  dependents. 

No  veterans'  organization  has  any  more  ex- 
tensive and  effective  Nation-wide  service  staff 
to  take  care  of  the  problems  of  all  veterans 
and  their  dependents,  and  particularly  those 
who  hsve  service-connected  disabilities,  than 
the  DAV. 

During  the  more  than  28  years  of  its  serv- 
ice acUvlUes  the  DAV  has  sponsored  and 
supported  much  liberalizing  leglalatlon  on 
behalf  of  disabled  veterans  and  their  de- 
pendents. 

Liberalized  application  of  such  laws,  too 
numerous  and  too  technical  here  to  set  forth, 
has  each  year  been  brought  about  by  nu- 
merous conferences  with  officials  of  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  and  other  agencies  of 
the  Government. 

DAV    NATIONAL    RXAOQUA«TXaS 

Located  at  1428  Kast  McMillan  Street.  Cin- 
cinnati 6.  Ohio,  the  national  headquartera  of 
the  DAV  takes  care  of  all  admlnlstrstlve 
matters  and  recorda.  and  publishes  the  Dis- 
abled American  Veterans  semimonthly  news- 
paper, containing  accurate,  up-to-date  In- 
formation as  to  all  existing  and  pending 
legislation.  Presidential  Executive  orders, 
court  decisions,  opinions  of  the  Attorney 
General.  Comptroller  General,  and  VA  Ad- 
ministrator. VA  regulations,  service  letters, 
circulars,  and  other  instructions,  as  well  as 
much  other  Information  of  Interest  and  of 
value  to  disabled  veterans  and  their  de- 
pendents. 

The  present  nstlonsl  commander  of  the 
DAV  Is  John  L.  Got  oh.  of  Hlbblng.  Minn.,  a 
badly  wounded  World  War  I  veteran,  an  In- 
auranoe  agent  in  private  life,  who  has  had 
•  broed  background  of  28  years  of  experience 
in  various  local.  State,  and  national  DAV 
activities,  which  qualify  him  to  lead  an 
organization  composed  exclualvely  of  Amer- 
ica's disabled  war  veterans. 

Its  national  adjutant.  Vivian  D.  Corbly,  has 
been  eecretary-treMorer  (business  manager) 
of  the  organ laatloa  and  editor  of  lu  news- 
paper slnee  IMS.  Capt.  Cicero  P.  Began  U 
his  able  —tstsnt. 

The  largeat  bank  In  Cincinnati— the  Plfth 
"nilrd  Union  Trust  Co.— has  for  28  years  been 
the  depository  for  the  funds  of  both  the  DAV 
and  lu  Incorporated  trusteeship,  the  DAV 
Service  Foundation.  Ofltolals  handling  funds 
hsve  slwsys  been  adequately  bonded  by  the 
Fidelity  *  Depoalt  Co.  of  Maryland. 
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NATIONAL  8ERVICX  SCT-UP 

The  National  Service  Headquarters  of  the 
DAV  U  now  located  In  a  beautiful  building 
at  1701  Eighteenth  Street  NW.,  Washington  9. 
D.  C  wl:lch  was  acquired  by  the  organiza- 
tion In  1945. 

In  this  Washington  office  are  located  the 
department  of  claims,  headed  by  William  E. 
Tate:  the  department  on  legislation,  headed 
by  Francis  Sullivan;  and  the  department  of 
public  relations  and  employment,  headed  by 
Millard  W.  Rice.  In  addition  to  these  serv- 
ice departments,  the  DAV  Service  Headquar- 
ters has  as  Its  office  manager  John  E.  Felgh- 
ner.  as  assistant  national  adjutant.  All  of 
these  various  departments  are  staffed  by 
trained  experts,  all  of  whom  are  themselves 
war  wounded  or  disabled  veterans. 

Tbeee  DAV  natlon.il  officers  know  all  about 
the  technical  complications  that  disabled 
veterans  must  overcome  factually  to  prove 
the  service  connections  of  their  disabilities 
to  the  satisfaction  of  rating  agencies  of  the 
Veterf.ns'  Administration,  under  the  limita- 
tions and  restrictions  of  existing  law.  as  Ic- 
gallstlcally  Interpreted,  and  as  administra- 
tively applied. 

Understanding  such  vexatious  problems  by 
personal  experience.  DAV  national  service 
officers  are  naturally  more  sympathetic  than 
are  nondlsabled  veterans  or  civilians,  and 
are  therefore  generally  more  effective  In 
helping  disabled  claimants  to  comply  with 
technical  requirements  to  prove  legal  en- 
titlement to  benefits  to  which  they  may  be 
lawfully  and  equitably  entitled. 

D.W    SOVICI    ACCOMPLISHMENTS 

The  D.W  has  freely  rendered  technical  help 
to  thousands  of  disabled  veterans  each  year 
In  obtaining  compensation  for  service-In- 
curred disabilities,  medical  treatment,  hos- 
pitalization. Insurance  benefits,  pensions  for 
dependents  of  deceased  veterans,  vocational 
training.  clvU  service  appointments,  and  last, 
but  really  first  In  Importance,  suitable,  gain- 
ful emplo3rment. 

During  the  past  18  years,  for  which  rec- 
ords are  obtainable,  the  paid  national  serv- 
ice officers  of  the  DAV  have  extended  eervlce 
as  Indicated  by  the  following  brief  rteum*: 
Claims  handled— 1.525,753;  total  monetary 
benefits— 9132.512.1 1 1 .87. 

Additional    compensation    payments    thus 
obtained  for  thoiisands  of  disabled  veterans 
and  their  dependents,  who  might  not  other- 
wise have  been  able  to  procure  such  needed 
benefits,    have   converted   such   beneficiaries 
from  local  liabilities  Into  community  assets. 
It  is,  of  course,  not  practicable.  In  a  brief 
statistical  resume,  to  indicate  the  many  dif- 
ferent  types  of   service  extended  by  service 
officers.     Many  liberalizing  precedents  have 
been  established  by  the  decisions  obtained, 
which  subsequently  have  proved  of  value  to 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  disabled  veterans 
having  similar  claims,  the  results  of  which 
cannot  be  computed  from  service  records. 
DnnctTLTirs  or  pkoving  sxavicx  okicin 
Most  citizens  agree  with  the  DAV  that  the 
Federal  Government  should  bear  the  burden 
of  providing  for  the  Nation's  defenders,  but 
only  when  It  has  been  established  that  the 
veteran's  disabilities  were  Incurred  In  or  ag- 
gravated by  his  mlllUry  service. 

To  prove  service  connection  of  a  disability, 
however.  Is  not  an  easy  task,  except  where 
official  records  show  Its  Inception  In  service. 
An  equitable  claim  cannot  necessarily  be 
legally  established. 

Many  different  factors  may  make  It  ex- 
tremely difficult,  and  In  many  cases  Impos- 
sible, for  a  veteran  factually  to  prove  that 
his  disabilities  were  caused  by  his  war  serv- 
ice, even  though  actually  service-Incurred  or 
aggravated. 

EMFLOTMXNT   PBOBLXM 

The  DAV  has  adopted,  on  a  Nation-wide 
basis,  a  man-Job-matchlng-method  program 


to  provide  sulUble.  useful,  gainful  employ- 
ment for  all  disabled  veterans.  Less  than 
7  percent  of  the  Nation's  2.100,000  compen- 
sated war -disabled  veterans  are  totally  un- 
employable. The  remaining  93  percent  are 
less  than  totally  disabled  and  must,  there- 
fore, supplement  their  Inadequate  compen- 
sation with  Income  from  employment. 

This  scientific  approach  to  a  most  distress- 
ing problem  has  produced  some  worth-while 
results  thus  far.  The  handicapped  veteran's 
abilities  have  been  matched  with  the  require- 
ments of  the  Job,  rather  than  stressing  his 
disabilities.  It  has  been  demonstrated  by 
the  employment  record  of  such  disabled  vet- 
erans that  they  have  a  low  absentee  record, 
a  low  turn-over  record,  a  low  accident  record, 
and  a  higher  efficiency  and  production  record. 
It  has  thus  been  demonstrated  that  to  hire 
disabled  veterans  Is  Just  plain,  good  business, 
bringing  benefits  directly  to  them,  their  de- 
pendents, their  communities,  their  employers, 
and  taxpayers  generally. 

AN    IN\-ESTMENT   IN    PATRIOTISM 

It  is  definitely  in  the  interest  of  all  Ameri- 
cans that  the  fight  for  Justice  must  be  made 
for  those  who  have  sacrificed  their  youth  and 
a  part  of  their  bodies  or  their  health  in  our 
country's  most  hazardous  occupation — Its 
military  and  naval  services  during  time  of 
war. 

The  felth  must  be  kept  with  these  who 
have  made  such  sacrifices  In  the  past,  as  well 
as  with  those  who  are.  or  have  been,  depend- 
ent upon  these  heroes,  so  that  other  young 
men  who.  In  the  future,  may  be  called  upon 
to  make  similar  sacrifices,  will  have  the  assur- 
ance, on  the  basis  of  past  performance,  that 
If  they,  too,  should  also  be  so  unfortunate 
they  will  not  be  permitted  to  become  mere 
forgotten  heroes. 

The  determination  of  the  DAV  to  see  to  It 
that  America's  disabled  veterans  are  ade- 
quately provided  for  should  be  generously 
supported,  as  a  public  Investment  in  the  fu- 
ture patriotism  of  our  youth  and  as  practi- 
cal patriotism  which  brings  huge  humani- 
tarian and  flnanlcal  dividends  to  every  com- 
munity, to  every  State,  and  to  our  country. 

It  Is  a  pleasure  for  me  to  commend  the 
service  program  of  the  DAV,  and  I  am  sure  it 
merits  the  consideration  and  support  of  tbe 
entire  country. 


up  to  $58.  This  State,  with  the  help  of 
Federal  funds,  will  still  be  third  from  the 
bottom  In  educational  expenditures  and  piti- 
fully far  below  such  States  as  Missouri, 
which  spends  $112  per  student. 

Among  the  staunch  defenders  of  the  bill 
was  Senator  James  V/illiam  Fulsricht,  of 
Arkansas,  who  delivered  a  lengthy  address  In 
which  he  pointed  to  the  fact  that  Detroit's 
dcg  catchers  receive  far  more  than  Arkansas' 
teachers.  Senator  Fttlbright  defended  the 
bill  In  the  face  of  such  opponents  as  Senator 
KxM,  Republican,  of  Missouri.  The  most 
heated  opposition  came  from  Senator  Haeht 
Bted,  of  Virginia,  who  dragged  In  the  extra- 
neous stock  argument  on  States  rights. 
charged  a  "Federal  bureaucracy."  and  said 
that  there  was  no  "guaranty"  that  funds 
might  not  be  denied  In  the  future  to  States 
not  having  separate  schools  for  whites  and 
Negroes.  Senator  Taft.  author  of  the  bill, 
showed  that  only  three  men  will  be  required 
In  Washington  to  administer  the  beneficial 
funds  which  will  furnish  mucVi-needed  aid 
to  the  Impoverished  school  system  of  Ar- 
kansas as  well  as  many  other  States. 


Federal  Aid  for  Our  Schools 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON,  JAMES  W.  TRIMBLE 

or  ARKANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  April  14,  1948 

Mr.  TRIMBLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  wish  to  Insert  the  following  edito- 
rial taken  from  the  April  9  issue  of  the 
Baxter  Bulletin,  published  at  Mountain 
Home,  Ark.: 

FEDERAL  AID  FOR  OUE  SCHOOLS 

Last  week  the  Senate  passed  one  of  the 
most  vital  pieces  of  legislation  In  this  ses- 
sion; the  bill  authorizing  appropriations  by 
the  Federal  Government  to  aid  the  States  In 
maintaining  their  school  systems  on  a  com- 
petent basis.  The  bUl.  which  passed  by  a 
majority  of  58  to  22.  provides  that  no  State 
shall  spend  less  than  $50  per  pupil  per  year 
on  any  of  Its  pupils,  and  provides  »300,000,- 
000  for  aid  during  the  first  year.  Aid  will 
be  given  prlmarUy  on  the  basis  of  need,  with 
rich  States  receiving  very  little  and  poor 
States  receiving  a  great  deal.  Arkansas  Is 
due  to  receive  more  than  »12,390,000,  which 
wUl  bring  Its  average  amoimt  spent  per  pupU 


Labor  Extension  Service  Le^slation 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RAY  J.  MADDEN 

OF  INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  14.  1948 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  yester- 
day the  .  subcommittee  of  the  House 
Education  and  Labor  Committee  opened 
hearings  on  the  labor-extension  service 
legislation.  As  a  sponsor  of  one  of  the 
bills  under  consideration,  I  wish  to  here- 
by submit  the  statement  made  by  me  at 
the  opening  of  the  hearings  in  behalf  of 
this  legislation: 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish  to  thank  the  chair- 
man and  the  members  of  the  Education  and 
Labor   Committee    for    holding    hearings  on 
Labor  Extension  Service  at  this  time.    I  be- 
lieve this  legislation.   If  enacted   Into   law. 
will    extend    to    millions    of    wage    earners 
throughout  America,  an  educational  oppor- 
tunity which  has  been  long  postponed.    The 
average  worker  In  our  country  has  not  had 
the  opportunity  to  learn  and  understand  the 
Intricacies   of   our   great   Industrla!!    system 
founded  on  private  enterprise.    If  an  Educa- 
tional Extension  Service  is  provided  for  the 
worker  to  learn  the  fundamentals  which  con- 
stitute good  labor  management  relations,  our 
American  way  of  life  will  be  better  prepared 
for  the  attacks  which  will  be  made  upon  It 
In  the  future.     The  well-informed  and  In- 
telligent worker  will  be  less  susceptible  to  the 
harangues  of  demagogic  radicals  who  find  the 
poorly  Informed  worker  a  fertile  field  for  his 
propaganda.     An  educational  service  exten- 
sion program  as  called   or  In  this  bill,  should 
have  the  support  of  aU  management  and  em- 
ployers who  are  anxious  and  willing  to  coop- 
erate with  the  employee  on  a  fair  and  equi- 
table basis  to  continue  or  provide  good  work- 
ing conditions  and  a  living  wage. 

My  colleague,  Congressman  Tolletson,  of 
the  State  of  Washington,  and  I  have  intro- 
duced Identical  bills  for  Labor  Extension 
Service  legislation. 

The  theory  of  Educational  Extension  Serv- 
ice Is  not  a  new  one.  Back  in  1862  the  Con- 
gress passed  an  Agricultural  Extension  Serv- 
ice bill  for  the  benefit  of  the  agriculture  In- 
dustry In  our  country.  This  legislation  was 
sponsored  by  Congressman  Justin  Morrell 
and  was  a  bill  donating  land  to  each  of  the 
several  States  for  "endowment,  support,  and 
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majority  of  our  employees  understood 
at  management,  there  would  be  far 
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tbora  would  be  less  antipathy  and 
•odaUng  tn  labor-management  dU- 
Qood  amployaMnt  relattona  cannot 
wbare  iiianag— itnt  and  employees 
acquaint  llwmaalTM  with  the  others' 
ms;  this  can  only  coma  about  through 
contacu  and  understanding  such  aa 
Bxtenslon  Service  as  Is  provided  In 
legislation. 
Relieve  that  such  a  service,  when  estab- 
.  will    (1)    enable  the  workers  of  the 
to  understand  better  the  Isws  under 
they   work,   whether   It   affects   their 
or  conditions  of   work.    (3)    acquaint 
with  those  methods  (or  conciliation  or 
phases  of  labor-management  relations 
hftve  encouraged  Industrial  peace  and 
welfare.  (3)  train  them  In  skills  needed 
development  of  the  trade-union  move- 
whtch  is  conoamcd  not  only  with  prob- 
er hours  and  wages,  but  also  poses  a 
of  deep  responsibility  for  community. 
.  and  national  welfare. 

the  average  worker  In  our  democ- 
sspeclally  If  he  has'  had  to  begin  work 
age  of  14  or  10.  finds  few  educstlonal 
suited   to  his  needs.     He  has 
and  reaponalblUtles  as  a  worker  often 
understood.     Short  eooTMa.    Informal 
lual  education  In  labor  aeonomlcs.  labor 
and    leglslstlon.    In    the    techniques    of 
bargaining  or   In   parliamentary 
are  usually  impfiaslble  to  find  at  hours 
In  places  convenient  for  the  wage  earner 
working  hours. 
Uilverslties  and   Federal   and  SUta  gov- 
ts  on    the   other    hand    have   given 
o(  dollars   year   sfter  year   to   help 
neers,  farmers,  snd  profes- 
groupa  Imnaas  tbelr  special  skills  so 
perform  grwiter  service  and  secure  for 
Ives  greater  rewards. 
Wtvld  Wsr  II  Intensified  our  appreciation 
mass  production  depended  upon  peace- 
Ddnvtnal  relatione.     That  stcry.  gentle- 
li  one  which  history  will  reveal  to  the 
of  the  working  men  and  women  of  the 
Sutes.     With  the  help  of  the  Labor 
Act.  gTMit  progreaa  was  made  aa 
and  manafaoMnt  learned  to  meet 
bargain  peaceably  together.    Reconver- 
and  the  need  for  l«a^-scale  production 
the  end  of  the  war  have  made  us  more 
mora  conscious  of  the  need  to  establiab 
management-labor    relatione    In    thia 
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a  rcatilt.  a  number  of  our  universities 
started   labor -managament  schools   st 
undergraduate  and  graduate  level.     In 
caaes.  workers,  backed  by  their  unlooa. 
these  resident  schools.     This  Is  a  line 
.  prooalalag  to  give  ua  more  under- 
leadershlp   for   Joba   In    personnel 
it  In  industry  and  unions, 
bill  which  I  am  tpooaorlng  U.  how- 
different.     I     bellava     this     propoaed 
service,     addressed    to    all 
:ers   interested    to   gain    understanding. 
conUlbute  far  more  to  preearving  tbe 
way  of  life  in  our  Nation  and  to 
advancement  of  our  producUve  enetgtes 
(or  induatrlal  management  only. 
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This  bill  reeognlxes  the  need  for  further  ex- 
tension programs  planned  by  our  great  unl- 
versltiea  at  the  request  and  with  the  partici- 
pation of  the  workers  themselves   In  their 
own    localities.    Just    ss    the    farmers    now, 
through  their   voluntary  organisations,  co- 
operate with  the  agricultural-extension  pro- 
gram.    Some  of  our  collegea  and  universities 
have  now  begun  to  give  such  labor -extension 
service:  Wlscoruln  University,  in  connection 
with  lU  Workers'  School;   the  University  of 
Michigan  through  Its  extension  division:  the 
State    colleges   of    Pennsylvsnia   and   Rhode 
Island,    both    land-grant    colleges,    through 
their  extension  divisions;  and.  In  connection 
with     three     labor-manacament     programs, 
namely,  at  Cornell.  Rutffara,  and  the  Univer- 
sity of  Illinois.    These  are  also  land-grant 
colleges. 

In  my  own  State  of  Indiana,  both  Purdue 
and  the  University  of  Indiana  have  cooper- 
ated with  labor  in  several  short  institutes, 
but  no  permanent  plan  has  been  worked  out 
as  yet.  largely  due  to  lack  of  funds.  So  far. 
labor  has  had  to  carry  the  main  cost  of  such 
undertakings. 

Ify  bill  will  provide  aid  and  service  to  some 
forty-odd-mllllon  wage  and  salary  earners. 
It  is  similar  In  purpose  to  legislation  now  In 
operation  which  provldee  agricultural  ex- 
tension service  to  some  8.0C0.OOO  farm 
famillee.  This  bill  bu  the  endorsement  and 
approval  of  all  labor  organizations.  It  would 
benefit  unorganized  as  well  as  organized 
workers,  and  also  management. 

This  bill  provides  that  a  division  be  cre- 
sted in  the  Labor  Department  to  be  known 
as  the  Labor  Extension  Division  and  to  be 
administered  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor.  Thu 
Division  shaU  be  headed  by  a  director  to  be 
known  as  the  Director  of  the  Labor  Extension 
Division,  who  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
Prealdent  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate.  The  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  formu- 
Iste  general  policies  for  the  sdmlnlstrstlon 
of  this  act  after  consultation  with  the  di- 
rector. The  services  are  provided  by  the 
interested   unlversltiea. 

There  will  also  be  esUbllshed  a  National 
Labor  Kxtenslon  Council  to  advise  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  and  the  director  In  formu- 
lating general  policies  governing  the  admln- 
Istrstlon  of  tbe  provisions  of  the  act. 

The  Council  shall  consist,  tn  accordance 
with  the  amended  bill  now  In  your  hands, 
of  la  members.  6  alMaui  ttom  a  panel 
submitted  by  bons  Oda  labor  orgBnizatlons. 
national  In  scope,  snd  6  chosen  (rom  a 
panel  submitted  by  participating  Institu- 
tions. This  Council  shall  meet  from  time  to 
time  at  the  request  of  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
or  whenever  st  least  s  third  of  the  members 
request  a  meeting. 

This  bill  authorlzea  an  amount  to  be  ap- 
propriated adequate  for  this  program  and 
based  upon  sn  estimate  made  (or  the  Appro- 
priations Committee. 

At  the  hearing  before  the  Senate  commit- 
tee, some  of  the  members  inferred  that  tbe 
Labor  Department  In  Washington  might  have 
too  much  control  over  this  educational  pro- 
gram. In  my  amended  bill.  I  have  supple- 
mented the  following.  In  order  to  ellmmate 
Federal  control  over  the  institutions  coop- 
arating  In  the  program. 

No  department,  agency,  officer  or  employee 
of  the  Unltad  States  shall  exercise  any  di- 
rection. suparvMOB  or  control  over,  or  pre- 
scribe any  raiprtrsinants  with  respect  to  any 
cooperating  Institution  to  which  any  funds 
wblch  hsve  been  or  msy  be  made  available 
or  expended  pursuant  to  this  act.  No  term 
or  condition  of  any  agreement  or  any  other 
action  taken  under  this  act,  whether  by 
agreement  or  otbarwiae,  abaU  seek  to  control 
In  any  manner,  or  preaerlba  requirements 
with  leapact  to,  the  administration,  the  per- 
•oanal.  the  curriculum,  the  instruction,  the 
methods  of  instruction,  or  tba  ■atsrtala  of 
instruction  of  any  cooperating  inatltutton. 

I  fsel  eoDfldant  that  when  the  Memtwrs 
of  the  Senate  and  House  learn  of  the  high 


purposes,  the  educational  value,  and  the 
muttial  understanding  which  this  legislation 
will  eventually  promote  toward  Industrial 
good  will,  they  wilt  agree  that  the  relatively 
«m*ii  cost  of  sdmlnUtering  this  service  will 
make  It  an  outstanding  Government  Invest- 
ment. 

This  Government  Labor  Extension  Service 
win  work  In  cooperation  with  universities 
and  colleges  throughout  the  country  and  in 
that  way  eliminate  the  expense  of  building 
construction,  rental  of  daasroom  spsce,  and 
other  expenses  Incident  to  the  opening  of 
government  schools  and  classrooms.  Instruc- 
tion would  be  given  at  places  such  as  col- 
leges, schools,  and  union  halls,  which  would 
be  convenient  for  wage  and  salary  earners. 
The  expense  Involved  in  operating  this 
proposed  Labor  Extension  Service  would  be 
infinitesimal  as  compared  to  the  billions  lost 
annually  In  strikes,  work  stoppages  and  in- 
excusable mlsiuderstandlngs  by  labor  and 
management. 


The  Inflation  Menace 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WAT  ARNOLD 

or  i<is.somi 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT ATIV18 

Wednesday,  April  li,  1948 

Mr.  ARNOLD.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  R«c- 
ORc.  I  wish  to  include  an  editorial  from 
the  Wall  Street  Journal  of  April  13.  on 
the  subject  of  controls  versus  inflation: 

SmX    THX    IWrtSTlON     ICINACX 

Officeholders  grouped  about  the  President 
of  the  United  States  still  profess  to  be 
alarmed  over  a  price-Inflation  menace  and 
yet  reftise  to  face  the  real  upward  pressures 
on  prices.  They  continue  to  insist  that  If 
they  are  given  certain  legal  powers  they  can 
prevent  the  Inevitable  consequences  of  Gov- 
ernment policies  which  are  either  stupidly  or 
craftily  designed  to  create  the  very  evU  they 
abhor. 

For  a  recent  illustration  of  this  disorder  In 
top-level  political  thinking,  turn  to  the  quar- 
terly report  of  the  President's  Council  of  Eco- 
nomic Advisers  Note  what  It  does  and  what 
it  does  not  say  It  asserts  a  necessity  that 
"allocation  and  related  control  measures  be 
promptly  enacted  and  selectively  appl  ed." 
In  other  words,  the  country  Is  up  against  an- 
other ter-lflc  emergency. 

Last  fall  Prealdent  Truman  went  rustling 
to  Congress  to  demsnd  a  relnstitutlon  of 
price  controls  and  rationing.  Emergency 
action  was  required  to  prepare  us  agslnst 
an  April  famine.  All  the  experts,  from  the 
Council  of  Boonomlc  Advisers  to  the  Agricul- 
ture Departmant,  were  quite  postlve  that 
otherwise  meatless  days  would  become  n  eat* 
lesa  months. 

The  only  trouble  with  this  prediction  wss 
that  It  was  wrong.  The  bottom  has  not  ex- 
actly fallen  out  of  the  meat  market,  but 
there  is  certainly  no  (amine  and  no  sky- 
rocketing of  prlcea.  Supplies  are  adequate, 
even  in  spite  of  a  packer's  strike.  Price  <  are 
steady:  on  many  products  they  have  de- 
clined. An  Agriculture  Department  sp<  kes- 
man  warns  that  if  we  slip  back  to  our  pre- 
war conaumptlon  rate  of  136  pounds  per 
person  we  wUl  have  a  meat  surplus,  and 
have  to  atart  worrying  about  price  supports. 

The  point  of  this  Is  not  Just  to  confoimd 
the  prophets  with  an  unkind  reminder.  Wa 
bring  It  up  becatise  we  are  again  heiirlng 
the  aame  argtunenu  for  controls  basel  on 
the  same  kind  of  free-wheeling  proph>;cles. 

The  CEA's  chairman.  Dr.  Edwin  G.  Ncurse, 
says  It  Is  now  more  imperative  to  have  :baae 
control  powers  than  It  was  last  November. 
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In  other  words.  If  Mr.  Truman  thought  ha 
hed  an  emergency  then  he  has  a  super- 
errergency  now. 

Why?  Because  foreign  aid  and  rearma- 
ment vrtll  both  "entail  withdravral  of  goods 
from  American  corisumers  without  a  corre- 
sponding ciirtellment  o(  purchasing  power 
in  their  hands."  The  coimcll  skips  over  tbe 
qu«tlon  whether  Government  policy  might 
be  so  reshaped  as  to  effect  curtailments  of 
purchaalng  power  to  offset  the  additions 
thereto  which  will  result  (rom  (orcjgn  aid 
and  rearmament,  and  so  moderate  the  prlce- 
Infiatlonary  effect  c(  the  reduced  supply  of 
civilian  gcKids  (or  domestic  consumption. 

If  our  Government  must  spend  yet  un- 
numbered biUions  on  foreign  aid  and  rearm- 
ament. It  can  counteract  the  inflationary 
consequences  o(  these  expenditures  only  in 
one  way.  by  reducing  Its  expenditures  for 
other  purposes  aud  by  correcting  lis  fiscal 
practices  which  make  (or  credit  expansion. 
But.  so  (sr  from  making  retrenchment  its 
guiding  rule,  the  administration  encourages 
and  even  urges  Congress  to  pack  the  budget 
with  appropriations  which  heap  fuel  on  the 
inflation  Are.  And  not  only  the  administra- 
tion following  but  Influential  Members  o( 
the  Republican  opposition  promote  Federal 
housing  snd  educational  programs  which 
would  commit  the  Government  to  mounting 
expenditures  over  an  Indefinite  future.  The 
Brookings  Institution  says  the  outlook  (or 
maintained  fiscal  sUbllity  U  not  bright, 
mainly  because: 

'There  are  insistent  pressures  (or  larger 
expenditures  (or  s  wide  variety  o(  purposes 
and  against  curtailment  In  other  cases.  Such 
reductions  ss  are  made  tend  to  be  more  than 
offset  by  expenditures  elsewhere." 

Federal  and  local  Government  expendi- 
tures are  not  the  only  source  of  inflationary 
pressure.  The  Treasury  holds  too  Insistently 
to  Its  easy  money  practices  for  the  sake  of 
keeping  the  Federal  Interest  account  down 
Wartime  amendments  of  Federal  banking 
law  which  are  harmful  in  time  of  peace 
should  be  eliminated,  among  them  the 
lowered  gold  cover  raquiremenu  (or  Federal 
Beaerve  notes  and  reserve  deposits  of  member 
banks. 

The  current  round  of  wage  increase  de- 
mands is  (sthered  by  the  postwar  rise  in  liv- 
ing costs,  which  It  cjmnot  perrasnently  re- 
llava  and  wUl  only  aggravate.  We  think  it 
would  be  quite  (easlble.  even  in  an  election 
year,  (or  the  Administration  to  offer  resist- 
ance to  the  wage  drive,  provided  it  first  made 
clear  Its  determination  to  attack  price  infla- 
tion at  its  sotu-ces.  Its  sources,  as  we  have 
been  arguing,  are  avoidable  and  postponsble 
public  expenditures  and  the  continuation 
Into  the  peace  of  wartime  fiscal  devices 
wtilch  were  questlonsble  even  during  the 
emergency  of  war 

Unless  the  prime  causes  of  Inflation  are 
dealt  with,  no  program  for  suppressing  Its 
symptoms  will  svall.  Controls  worked  none 
too  weU  while  the  fighting  war  was  on;  their 
usefulness  turned  into  obstruction  of  In- 
dustry and  trade  thereafter.  We  think  their 
reestabllshment  now  Is  Impossible. 


Robert  L.  Williamt,  Statesman 


KOBE>T  L.  WILUAIU,  STATESMAM 

With  the  death  Sattirday  of  Robert  L. 
Williams,  Oklahoma  records  the  loss  of  one 
of  Its  most  sble  State  builders  and  notes  the 
conclusion  of  a  career  of  one  of  its  sons 
remarkable  in  a  score  of  ways. 

Just  how  great  a  debt  the  State  owes  to 
this  dotn-,  highly  intelligent,  and  dogmatic 
character  will  probably  never  be  completely 
meastired. 

When  Oklahoma  came  into  t>eing  in  1907. 
after  Its  long  and  checkered  career  as  a  Fed- 
eral ward,  operated  and  managed  as  a  Ter- 
ritory, ruled  by  the  Federal  courts  of  the 
land,  snd  offering  a  hundred  anomalies  of 
gravity  and  Importance,  a  vast  array  of 
problems  faced  the  people. 

One  o(  the  major  and  essential  fiist  tasks 
which  had  to  be  soonest  solved  was  the  es- 
tablishment and  proper  operations  of  a 
Slate  Judlcl&ry. 

Robert  L.  Williams  was  the  first  chief  Jus- 
tice o(  the  State.  It  was  bis  task  to  make  a 
workable  code  of  laws  for  the  adequate  and 
proper  administration  of  Justice  In  Okla- 
homa. It  was  a  task  made  the  more  difficult 
by  the  vast  mountain  of  decisions  of  the  old 
Federal  courts  which  still  stood  and  had  all 
the  effect  of  law.  With  amazing  fidelity  and 
tremendous  energy  he  set  at  the  Job  and  he 
performed  miracles.  Oklahoma's  fine  law 
structure  today  was  built  on  the  sturdy 
foundation  this  short,  abrupt  and  somewhat 
cantankerous  genius  buUt. 

When  he  was  elevated  to  the  fXist  of  Gov- 
ernor of  Oklahoma,  another  grave  and  un- 
lisual  task  wss  placed  in  his  hands.  Tbe 
State  was  then  building  Itself  an  official 
home — the  State  Capitol  Building.  Williams 
with  the  same  Indefatlglble  courage  and  zeal. 
assumed  this  responsibility  along  with  ths 
maze  of  other  duties  the  Governor's  office  de- 
manded. It  Is  a  legend  In  Oklahoma  he  per- 
sonally Inspected  each  brick  and  stone  that 
went  into  the  mammoth  building — "Bob 
Williams  saw  to  It. "  the  legend  has  it,  "that 
Oklahoma  received  a  full  dollar  in  material 
and  workmanship  (or  each  dollar  spent  in 
building  the  State  capitol." 

Prom  the  Governor's  chair,  he  moved  into 
the  rarlfied  atmosphere  o(  the  United  States 
court  as  a  Federal  district  Jtidge.  Here  again, 
his  acute  and  discerning  legal  mind  made 
history  and  brought  new  renown  and  (ame  to 
him — and  by  tbe  same  token  to  his  State. 

On  retirement  (rom  the  Federal  district 
Judgeship  to  accept  an  even  higher  and  more 
responsible  post  on  the  Federal  circuit  court 
of  appeals,  WUllams  performed,  despite  ad- 
vancing years  and  falling  stretLgth,  with  the 
same  Samsonlike  power  which  had  marked 
his  entire  life  and  whole  career. 

But  time  and  the  wear  o(  the  years  were 
relentless  and  brought  fighting  Bob  Williams 
down.  And  he  (ought  against  death  with  all 
o(  the  stern,  unrelenting  courage  which  had 
always  marked  his  life. 

Tes.  Oklahoma  has  lost  one  of  ite  r«al 
founders  and  one  of  Its  greater  men  in  the 
death  of  Robert  L.  Williams. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or  • 

HON.  CARL  ALBERT 

or   OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  AprU  14,  194S 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Ric- 
okD.  I  Include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  Daily  Ardmoreite,  Ardmore, 
Okla.,  of  April  11.  1948: 
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A^ricaltunil  Program 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  W.  TRIMBLE 

or  AXKANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  14, 1948 

Mr.  TRIMBLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rep- 
resent the  Third  Congressional  District 
of  Arkansas,  and  I  doubt  if  there  is  a 
group  of  counties  In  the  United  States 
who  are  more  alert  and  active  In  all 
phases  of  agriculture  than  these  10 
counties.    Today,  however,  I  refer  espe- 


cially to  that  feature  of  agriculture 
which  has  to  do  with  soil-building  prac- 
tices. 

I  have  received  the  following  statement 
from  Washington  County,  one  of  the 
largest  in  my  district,  with  reference  to 
Senator  Aiken's  bill,  S  2318.  I  ask  leave 
to  insert  that  statement  as  a  part  of  my 
remarks : 

PsoDtJcnoN  AND  Markxting  Aominis- 

TRATICN.   FlEU>   SEBVICE   BRANCH. 

Fayettertlle.  Ark..  April  S,  I94i. 
Hon    J   W.  "Jim"  Trimble. 
House  Office   Bvilding. 

Washington.  D.  C. 

Dear  ICk.  Tsimblx:  For  your  Information. 

consideration,  and  action,  we  are  enclosing 

our   recommendations   and    endorsement   of 

Senate  bill  2318   (Agriculture  Act  of   1948). 

Yours  very  truly, 

W  Shannon  Pharr,  Lincoln  E.  Maupln. 
Roe  D.  Stokenburj'.  Ople  K  Valen- 
tine, Tom  B.  Bell.  Claud  D.  Blew, 
Frank  Skelton.  William  HulslEer. 
E.  W  Price.  RoUans  U.  Wilson,  Lee 
L.  Williams.  S.  M.  Claypool.  R.  F. 
Morrison.  Noah  W  Phillips.  Powell 
C.  WUllams.  J.  B.  McCuistion,  Earl 
White.  G.  S.  Smith.  Dink  McKin- 
non. 

After  reviewing  bill  B  2318.  Agricultural 
Act  of  1946.  and  the  recommended  changes 
of  the  community  committeemen  of  Wash- 
ington County,  Ark.,  we,  the  AAA  county 
committeemen,  as  the  farmer's  representa- 
tives, approve  bill  8.  2318,  which  provides  for 
a  coordinated  agricultural  program:  how- 
ever, we  recommend  that  (a)  and  (b)  of 
section  101.  under  title  1,  be  changed  to  read 
as  follows: 

(a)  the  educational  information  and  dem- 
onstratlonal  features  of  such  functions  shall 
be  exercised  in  the  United  States.  Alaska, 
Hawaii,  and  Puerto  Rico  through  the  Exten- 
sion Service,  in  coordination  with  the  Bureau 
of  Agricultural  Conservation  and  Imprqve- 
ment.  since  this  agency  Is  to  be  charged  with 
administrative  retiponslbillties  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Act  of  1948: 

(b)  tbe  research  and  Investigation  features 
of  such  functions  shall  be  exercised  through 
the  Agricultural  experiment  stations  in  th« 
United  States,  Alaska,  Hawaii,  and  Puerto 
Rico  In  coordination  with  the  Divisions  of 
Soil  Conservation  and  Improvement,  herein- 
after provided  for  In  this  act. 

Krjowing  the  farmer  committee  system  as 
we  do  from  a  farmer's  and  committeemen's 
standpoint,  we  recommend  this  system  of 
administration.  It  is  a  flexible  system,  oper- 
ated on  a  local  and  Sute  basis.  Therefore, 
we  recommend  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1948. 
which  establishes  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural 
Conservation  and  Improvement,  or  any  other 
long-range,  coordinated,  agricultural  pro- 
gram, be  set  up  under  the  farmer  committee 
system. 

After  consideration  of  the  bill  8.  2318.  the 
community  committeemen's  and  our  recom- 
mended changes,  we.  the  county  committee 
of  Washington  County.  Ark.,  hereby  solicit 
your  consideration  of  our  recommendations 
and  your  support  of  bill  8.  2318. 


Federal  Aid  to  Education 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOR  C.  TOLLEFSON 

or  WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVBB 

Wednesday.  AprU  14,  1948 

Mr.  TOLLEFSON.     Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  submit 
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the  fol  owing  statement  on  Federal  aid  to 
education. 
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APPENDIX  TO  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 


idea  Is  hardly  a  new  one.    Edu- 
las  long  been  recognized  as  a  Fed- 
well  as  a  State  concern.     The 
ham  enacted  some  150  Ff'deral 
education  blUs  liaM  1802.    How- 
the  years  ilnee  IMD  a  crisis  has 
tn    our    educational    system 
has  brought  into  sharp  focus  the 
further  aid  from  the  National 
for  the  purpose  of  equal- 
iducatlonal  opportunities  and  as- 
minimum  educational  standards 
_„.  tlie  Nation. 

of  the  facta  concerning  prckcnt 

ional  facilities  for  our  young  peo- 

fanta.itlc.    The  Federal  cen.siw  of 

-.owed  that  5  000.000  chlldim  of 

age  were  not  attending  any  .«cliool. 

_  of  others  attend  9nly  part  of  the 

a  few  months  during  the  year.    In 

areM  ibe  espeixttture   per   class 

la  M  low  M  tlM  P«r  year,  while 

Is  the  recogniaed  level  for  proper 

Ion. 

the  tflorts  of  many  States  and 

mLnitlcs  to  ralM  tbe  level  of  ■■lorioi. 

)f  our  teachers  are  grondy  under* 

Over  50  percent  received  less  than 

lor  Um  •etoool  year  194^47  and  16 

toM  than  $1,200      It  is 

wonder  that  qualified  teachers  have 

eavlng  the  profession  by  the  hun- 

of  thousands.    As  a  result,  many 

schools  are  left  in  the  hands  of 

without  the  proper  background 

e^tuoMlon  for  the  tremendou.sly  Im- 

task  of  instructms  the  youth  of 

In  other  cases  the  schools 

;losed  down  entirely. 

d'^plorable  condition  has  resulted 

because  many  of  our  States  are 

to  provide  adaquate  fuods  for  edu- 

„  facUttfea.    It  is  common  knowt- 

I  hat  the  States  vary  widely  in  their 

to  support   an  adequate  school 

F:;r  Instance,  the  amount  of  In- 

bchind  each  child  of  school  age 

from    $1,974    in    Mississippi    to 

In  CaJiiomia. 

e  is  a  national  not  a  local 

Poorly  educated  persons  tn  one 

a  constant  threat  to  the  stand- 

'  V  area. 

;1  economy  is  an  integrated 

Progress  is  not  a  regional  nor  a 

natter;  the  flow  of  goods,  services. 

ijeople  is  interstate.    Each  State  Is 

market  and  a  producer  for  ^very 

Thus  the  technical  abilities 

educational  level  of  any  section 

concern  of  all.     Lea5t  of  all  can 

of  the  Pacific  Northwest  afford 

a  regional  stand  on  this  vital 

We  live  In  a  rapidly  growing  area. 

1940  the  population  of  the  State  of 

atone  has  tncrcased  from 

^  _  to  2.2S3.tM.    A  freai  many  of 

people  come  from  sections  of  the 

v.hich  have  standards  of  educa- 

ay  below  thCiC  thai  prevail  for  our 
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i.Tas,  t91 


area.  In  this  way  our  own  living  and 
cultural  standards  are  directly  affected. 
In  my  opinion,  this  consideration  alone  Is 
sufficient  to  gpcure  the  support  of  the 
people  of  Washington  for  a  Federal  aid- 
to-education  mea.surp 

There  are  those  who  charge  that  our 
State  will  undoubtedly  have  to  pay  into 
the  Federal  Treasury  funds  which  will 
go  to  other  areas.    I  t>elieve  that  I  have 
already  explained  why  we  cannot  afford 
to  take  such  a  narrow  sectional  attitude. 
But  d«"^p!te  those  considerations,  we  of 
the  Northwest  In  particular  can  hardly 
criticize  a  Federal  program  which  will 
benefit  one  part  of  the  Nation  more  than 
another.   Our  section  has  certainly  bene- 
fited more  than  any  other  part  of  the 
Nation  from  huce  expenditures  of  Fed- 
eral funds  for  the  construction  of  recla- 
mation, flood -control,  and  power-devel- 
opment  projects.     Our   State,   ranking 
thirtieth  In  population  for  the  Nation, 
and  contributing  only  IV4   percent  cf 
the  totai  annual  Federal  revenve.  re- 
ceived more  than  any  other  single  State 
for  such  construction      These  projects 
are  wcalih-creatlng   projects  of  which 
we  are  Justly  proud.   Tbey  were  accom- 
plished with  support  from  an  parU  of 
the  Nation  and  are  a  sound  inveetawnt 
for  the  Nation  as  a  whole. 

In  some  respects,  this  problem  Is  not 
unlfte  the  problem  of  soil  conservation. 
The  Federal  Government  Is  actively  en- 
gaged with  the  States  In  a  program 
almad  at  preventing  the  troiloo  of  the 
nAfttaral  wealth  in  the  good  American 
earth.  Not  Irss  necessary  Is  a  program 
designed  to  check  the  ero.«ilon  of  poten- 
tial talent,  or  the  lo<s  of  constructive 
BJIlMhih  p  that  takes  place  wherever 
primary  and  secondary  education  Ls  de- 
ficient. It  Is  seriously  deficient  in  many 
of  our  cities  and  towns  because  funds 
are  not  available  to  Improve  It.  Certain 
of  the  less  prosperous  States  are  Incap- 
able, by  themselves,  of  financing  the  kind 
of  minimum  Job  that  needs  to  be  done. 
T  le  of  Federal  aid  for  standard 

edw.^ ..J.1  facilities  is  far  too  important 

a  matter  to  be  decided  on  narrow  sec- 
grOMBda.  I  feel  sure  that  the 
of  Wasblugton  will  recognize  that 
here  is  a  matter  which  concerns  the  wel- 
fare of  the  entire  Nation.  I  hope  that 
they  will  lend  their  support  to  a  pro- 
gram dedicated  to  equalizing  educa- 
tional opportunity  for  youth  in  all  parts 
of  thr  Nation. 


New  Amcrkaa  Foreign  Policy 


Speaker,  Mr.  Martih.  In  Toledo,  recently 
sent  out  a  great  number  of  letters  to 
American  citizens  of  Italian  descent, 
urging  them  to  write  relatives  and  friends 
in  Italy  to  vote  agaln-st  the  CommunLsts 
on  April  18,  and  pointed  out  the  many 
advantages  enjoyed  by  those  living  in 
a  free  country.  This  constituent  per- 
formed a  most  commendable  service,  and 
I  hope  many  others  throughout  this 
country  did  something  similar. 

If  we  carry  through  on  this  new  Amer- 
ican doctrine,  to  support  all  of  the  other 
free  nations  in  helping  them  resist  th<; 
expansion  of  Russian  aggression  to  the 
extent  of  givin  ■  '^■"  *?.ry  aid,  these  na- 
tions must  defi.  <ecp  up  their  own 
protective  forces.  It  is  too  easy  to  sit 
back  and  "let  George  do  It."  When  the 
threat  of  Russian  commimism  takes  th* 
form  of  military  aggression— and  Gel 
forbid  that  It  does  come — ^we  will  be  f  p  ce  1 
with  a  most  Intricate  defense  problem 
Every  means  of  resistance  mast  be  tried 
flr';t  and  we  miut  have  the  fullest  co- 
operation of  the  partlclpatlnK  nations. 

Mr.  Sullivan's  article  foUown: 

NtW    AMnSTAM    POLICT    Is    Callko     CUlCAOia 

TMAM  M<  HucE  IXX.TVINI— Mask  8cluv/im 
DiriMu  lT«  CrxruAt  Point:  STcrriNO  tub 
BxyAMSiOK  or  Rumun  Coauvstau.  Hmi  It 
BMStSTNO     From     Maismaix's    Calijo«nia 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAY  LeFEVRE 

or  ifTw  Toax 
IN  THE  HOUSS  OF  RVBSSZNTATIVZS 

WedModay.  i4pnf  14. 194» 

Mr.  LsPEVPE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  RxcoRO.  I  am  includmg  an 
article  taken  from  this  morning's  New- 
York  Herald  Tribune  by  Mark  Sullivan. 

We  all  wait  anxiously  for  the  Italian 
election  returns.  A  constituent  of  mine 
Inspired   by    the   speech   given   by   oiu- 


(By  Mark  Culllvan) 

During  2  wteka  b^. ' '?  about  tht  mid- 
dle ot  Marcb.  our  psM»d  throuub 
iht  most  moostntouji  mnngc  In  lu  foretim 
policy  In  lu  hlilary  It  u  comparnble  to  tna 
Monro*  Doctrine,  ftdopud  In  1833.  but  tm- 
manady  larser  The  Monro*  Doctrine  ap- 
plted  only  tu  the  Wceleni  WSMtipllsrt.  while 
the  new  policy  appllM  to  tb»  whol*  world. 

Mtiny  of  our  people  rightly  wlah  to  knm 
Juat  what  thu  new  policy  la.  While  It  «  aa 
In  procMS  of  revealing  Itaclf .  a  public  man  ao 
able  AMI  cooaclenttoua  a«  Senator  BALOwm, 
of  Ciiyiiselltail.  aald  "The  people  are  tn- 
Utled    to    know    the    r.-U    and    unvnrnlated 

(acta  about  tbe  altuation Wl>at 

la  needed  really  la  not  the  aeparate  facts  aa 
they  emerge  lu  d.ffcrent  parts  of  tbe  world, 
but  the  aum  of  Umoi  la  tbelr  relation  to  each 
other  and  to  tiM  whole. 

USISTANCt  TO  counrKisu 

Central  In  the  new  policy  la  that  the  1  g- 
greaalve  expanalon  of  Ruaalan  Communlam  In 
tbe  world  ahall  have  a  atopping  place  and 
be  checked.  We  accept  tbla  •■  cardinal  doc- 
trine and  we  undertake  rwponalblUty  (or 
world  l«Mtanbip  in  reslaunce. 

We  havo  doetded  that  If  further  areas  co  tie 
under  Rmstaa  eoatrol.  tbe  security  of  ibe 
non-RuMtan  eonntrtaB  and  world  peace  woiUd 
be  tn  immediate  and  extreme  Jeopardy.  We 
hav^  'i«"-"i«l  that  we  will  not  stand  by  wfcil* 
coi.  er  country  Is  taken  over  aeparatt- 

ly  as  «.zrcuu«lovakla  was.  or  aa  Italy  has  txen 
threatened  with  being.  We  have  decided  that 
xea  will  not  merely  help  individual  countries 
save  tbeasrtvw:  we  wUl  aUnd  back  of  thmi 
aa  a  group  and  we  will  aid  and  eneounigo 
them  m  grouping  together  for  rasistaneo. 
The  documentary  atatement  of  this  part  of 
our  new  policy  la.  among  other  sources,  in 
the  two  speeches  of  Marshall  In  Callfort  la. 
March  19  and  30.  The  aasentlal  words  ira 
"the  United  Stataa  cannot  •  •  *  aec  t  he 
other  free  nations  be  destroyed  one  by  one." 

The  dynamic  part  of  our  new  doctrine  la 
that  we  will  give  concrete  help  to  ccunttles 
immediately  threatened,  and  to  those  pGt<  n- 
tlally  threntened.  and  to  those  whu  al  na 
themselves  In  realstance  to  tbe  Russian  Com- 
munist drive.  We  have  decided  that  witb  tbe 
complete  agraaaient  of  these  other  oooatrea. 
indeed  by  tbelr  request,  we  must.  tseauM  of 
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our  relative  strength,  supply  moral,  material, 
and  Btrateglc  leadership.  We  have  decided 
that  we  must  mobilize  our  own  resources  to 
stop  the  process  of  engulfment  even  11  It 
means  meeting  force  with  force. 

On  the  same  day  on  which  President  Tru- 
man made  to  Congreas  the  formal  declara- 
tion of  the  new  policy.  March  17.  a  military 
pact  was  being  signed  In  Belgium  by  Ave 
European  nations— Britain.  Prance,  Holland, 
Belgium,  and  Luxemburg.  About  this  mili- 
tary pact  the  President  said:  "This  devel- 
opment deserves  our  full  support.  I  am  con- 
fldant  that  the  United  States  will  by  ap- 
pro|vlata  means  extend  to  the  free  nations 
the  support  which  the  situation  requU-es.  I 
am  sure  that  the  determination  of  the  free 
countries  of  Europe  to  protect  themselves 
win  ba  matched  by  an  equal  determination 
on  our  part  to  help  to  do  so."  The  omis- 
sion of  mention  of  military  force  In  this  dec- 
laration by  Prealdant  Truman  waa  a  deltb- 
erataly  careful  avoidance  of  provocative  or 
exciting  language.  It  to  part  of  our  new  pol- 
icy that  If  the  threat  of  Ruaalaa  communtom 
to  theaa  European  nations  takes  the  form 
of  miliury  aggreaaion.  wa  will  give  miliury 
help. 

Tha  raaaoD  for  tha  new  policy  no  longer 
needa  saying.  For  over  3  years  following  tha 
end  of  tba  war,  wa  bad  a  cbarished  p<ilicy, 
held  to  by  our  Government  and  people  com- 
pletely and  with  almost  evangelistic  heartl- 
naaa.  It  waa  that  there  ahould  ba  one  world, 
aedlcatad  to  paaea,  with  Russia  ootjperatlng 
Mid  having  approprlaU  power  In  It.  But  the 
Ruaslaa  Communist  heads  made  It  plain  that 
Ruaala  did  not  believe  in  cooperaiioo  and 
would  not  practice  it;  that  they  did  not  be- 
lieve In  one  world  except  that  it  be  a  Com- 
munUt  world.  Realisation  of  that  forced 
the  new  poilcy  on  lu.  Never  waa  a  policy 
arrived  at  mora  relucuntly. 

DsruiONs  or  txusts 
Ones  our  heads  recognised  that  the  new 
poilcy  must  be.  they  were  resolute  In  lay- 
ing It  out  and  prompt  In  acting  upon  It. 
An  early  step  in  It  was  action  to  restore 
Trieste  to  luly.  to  the  end  that  the  Italian 
people  be  encotiraged  to  reject  communism 
in  the  election  on  April  18.  Our  new  pol- 
icy U  determired  that  Italy  shall  not  be 
taken  over  by  communism  and  that  we  will 
take  any  step,  however  drastic,  necessary  to 
enable  the  lUllan  Oovemment  and  people  to 
resist. 

Formulation  of  the  new  policy,  and  making 
It  concrete  in  a  world-wide,  over-all  stra- 
tegic concept,  was  the  work  of  many  minds. 
The  most  directly  responsible  of  them  were 
members  of  a  new  and  comparatively  little 
noticed  body  but  one  extremely  Important  In 
International  poilcy.  This  is  the  National 
Sectn-lty  Council,  set  up  at  the  time  of  the 
reorganisation  of  the  armed  forces  last  July. 
It  is  composed  of  the  President,  Secretary 
of  State.  Secretary  of  Defense.  Secretaries 
of  the  three  armed  service  departmenU. 
and  the  Chairman  of  the  National  Security 
Resources  Board.  Various  actions  of  Con- 
graaa  have  approved  separate  parts  of  the 
new  policy,  and  the  policy  aa  a  whole  is 
now  firm  American  doctrine. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ARTHUR  G.  KLEIN 

or  WXW   TOKK 

m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATIVBB 

Wednesday.  AprU  14.  1948 

Mr.     KLEIN.     Mr.     Speaker,     under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  tbe  Rbc- 


ORD.  I  Include  the  following  article  by 
Lowell  Mellett: 

ON  THE  OTHER  HAND 

(By  Lowell  MeUett) 

When  the  United  Nations  convenes  In  a 
special  assembly  on  Friday,  strangers  In  the 
visitors'  gallery  should  be  able  to  pick  out 
the  repreaeoiatlves  of  the  United  States  of 
America  by' the  color  of  their  faces.  Their 
faces  wlU  be.  or  should  l>e.  red. 

The  American  representatives  will  occupy 
a  humUlatlng  position,  humiliating  to  them- 
selves and  to  the  great  country  for  which 
they  undertake  to  speak.  They  will  have 
coma  to  argue  that  the  world  organization 
fhould  crawl  before  the  threats  of  a  group  of 
small  Arab  countries  and  revprse  itself  on  a 
dectolon  made  a  little  more  than  4  months 
ago.  This  decision,  tha  partition  plan  for 
Palaatlna.  waa  reached  In  large  part  becausa 
of  the  public  and  private  urging  of  these 
same  American  repreaanUtivea. 

On  ordara  from  Washington  the  American 
dalagatlon  back  in  November  worked  day  and 
night  In  tha  Assembly  chamber  and  in  hotel 
rooms  to  line  ui  a  majority  of  the  nations 
for  the  partition  plan— the  only  plan  that 
•••mad  to  contain  tha  elements  of  Jtistlca 
and  practicality.  They  wwa  completely  suc- 
oaasful.    Even  tha  Bovlat  Union  agreed. 

Now.  on  a  change  of  orders  from  Wa»h- 
Uigton.  tba  ambarraaaed  Americana  must 
underuke  to  undo  one  of  tha  truly  con- 
structive ]oba  thus  fur  accomplished  within 
the  UN.  This  of  Itself  would  contain  no 
caiue  for  humiliation  If  anything  bad  hap- 
pened to  reveal  that  tha  original  action  was 
unwise,  unfair,  or  in  any  way  improper.  But 
nothing  of  that  kind  has  happened. 

Tha  Arab  countries,  to  be  sure,  have  de- 
clared they  will  not  accept  the  authority  of 
tha  UN.  of  which  some  of  them  are  mem- 
bars:  that  thay  propose  to  keep  on  killing  off 
the  Jews  and  not>ody  can  stop  them.  But  no 
great  power — certainly  not  one  that  professes 
Itself  prepared  to  "contain"  Russian  aggres- 
sion wherever  It  may  show  iUelf — could  be 
expected  to  capUulata  to  such  thraata  and 
ask  the  reat  of  the  world  to  join  In  the 
capitulation. 

To  replace  the  partition  plan,  the  Ameri- 
can Government  wUl  suggest  a  trusteeship 
under  the  UN.  This  is  acceptable  to  neither 
the  AratM  nor  the  Jews.  For  one  thing, 
there  to  no  reason  to  believe  that  It  can  ba 
made  to  work  or  can  even  be  set  up  before 
the  date  of  May  15.  vhen  Great  Britain  to 
due  to  relinquish  her  Palestine  mandate.  Por 
another.  It  to  flai?rant  afront  to  both  the 
Jews  and  the  Arabs. 

"It  certainly  seems  to  Imply,"  said  Dr. 
Herbert  V.  Evatt.  Australian  Foreign  Min- 
teter.  "that  the  peoples  to  be  placed  under 
trusteeship  are  not  sufBclently  advanced  for 
self-government.  Such  a  suggestion  W(>uld 
seem  to  be  untenable  in  relation  either  to 
the  Palestinian  Arabs  or  to  tbe  Palestinian 
Jews." 

If  It  seems  that  way  to  the  Australian 
statesman,  it  to  teay  to  understand  how  It 
■eems  to  tbe  Jews  and  the  Arabs.  The  Jews 
have  reason  for  pride  In  the  capacities  they 
have  shown  in  developing  their  corner  of 
Palestine.  The  Arabs  could  take  pride  In 
their  abUlty  to  tlirow  a  great  power,  such  as 
the  United  States,  off  Its  stride.  Both  can 
feel  they  are  capable  of  governing  themselves. 
In  any  case,  both  are  dead  set  against  tha 
trusteeship  Idea,  and  that  means  double 
trouble  if  the  plan  to  forced  on  them. 

The  United  States  to  engaged  in  a  series 
of  brave  adventtn-ea — all  part,  presumably,  of 
a  concerted  whole — to  win  the  world  to  our 
concept  of  democracy.  What  doth  it  profit 
us  that  we  gain  tbe  whole  world  and  lose  our 
own  soulT  has  long  been  aalced.  An  even 
more  devastating  question,  however,  to  raised 
by  thto  proposed  abandonment  of  our  self- 
respect.    It  to:  What  wUl  it  profit  us  U  wa 


lose  our  own  soul  and  yet  fall  to  gain  the 
whole  world?  That  to  one  risk  we  should 
not  even  calculate. 


The  United  Nations 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  J.  HARRY  McGREGOR 

or  OHTO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATrV'ES 
Wednesday.  April  14.  194$ 

Mr.  McGREOOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remark.s,  I  am  In- 
cluding an  easay  written  by  one  of 
my  constltutents,  Marlyn  Hitchcock,  of 
Newark,  Ohio,  who  Is  one  of  the  winners 
of  the  essay  contest  sponsored  by  the 
American  Legion  of  Ohio. 

It  wa.i  my  privilege  to  personally  con- 
gratulate Miss  Hitchcock  on  being  one 
of  the  winners  and  upon  her  achieve- 
ment, and  I  respectfully  urge  the  mem- 
bership of  the  House  of  Reprenentatlves 
to  read  her  essay.  I  aho  compliment  the 
American  Legion  of  Ohio  for  sponsoring 
such  a  worth-while  program  and  for 
bringing  these  winners  as  their  guests  to 
the  greatest  capital  of  the  world. 

The  e.ssay  follows: 

Tba  United  Nations  was  formed  3  years 
•go.  Its  purpose  was  to  maintain  Interru- 
ttonal  peace  and  security,  to  protect  and  ex- 
pand human  freedom,  and  to  promote  human 
welfare. 

Tha  United  Nations  General  Assemby  has 
been  called  the  town  meeting  ul  the  world. 
In  It,  tha  United  Nations  member  nations, 
great  and  small,  have  equal  votes. 

Under  tha  United  Nations  Charter,  the 
Assembly  can  only  discuss  world  problems  and 
recommend  action  to  the  Security  Council. 
The  power  to  act  to  held  by  the  CoimcU  alone. 
Any  one  of  the  Big  Five:  Russia.  Great  Brit- 
ain, France,  China,  or  the  United  States — 
using  the  veto  power,  can  undo  any  work  that 
has  been  accomplished. 

So  far,  the  UN,  In  many  peoples'  estima- 
tion, has  been  nearly  a  complete  failure. 
However,  we  must  remember  our  own  Govern- 
ment was  formed  in  almost  the  same  way. 

Some  of  the  problems  dtoctissed  by  the  UN 
are:  the  control  of  the  atom  bomb,  reduc- 
tion of  world  armaments,  controto  over  arma- 
ments, setting  up  an  international  police 
force,  and  reduction  of  the  number  of  troops 
in  former  enemy  countries.  It  works  on 
small  problems,  as  well  as  big  problems.  So 
far  no  agreements  have  been  reached  be- 
cause they  cannot  agree  on  any  matter.  Rus- 
sia, using  her  veto  power,  has  blocked  many 
large  issues. 

So,  as  Americans  realized  during  tba  Revo- 
lution that  a  national  government  binding 
all  States  was  necessary  for  the  future  secu- 
rity of  their  country,  we  of  the  world  must 
realize  the  structure  of  the  United  Nations 
Charter  m\ist  be  changed,  and  a  world  po- 
lice force  maintained  tc  enforce  laws. 

First,  It  seems  to  me.  tbe  absolute  veto 
power  of  tbe  five  big  powers  must  be  cur- 
tailed. A  three-fourths  majority  vote  should 
pass  all  dectolons. 

Second,  we  must  have  world  laws  and  a 
world  police  force  to  see  that  they  are 
obeyed.  World  laws  could  act  in  the  same 
manner  as  our  own  Federal  and  State  gov- 
ernments. Tha  world  government  should 
deal  entirely  with  matters  pertaining  to 
world  peace  and  sectirlty.  Such  questions 
as  the  dtoposal  of  the  atom  bomb  must  ba 
settled  If  our  civilization  is  to  extet. 
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must  b*  allowed  to  Join  tba 
wtU  cooperate,  and  each  muat 
o(  peace  and  lecurUy,  with  free 
m  lU  own  country, 
wide  broadcasting  station  could 
by  broadcaatlng  to  all  the  world 
and  by  explaining  why  each 
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. -exchange  program  would  help 

of  the  world  to  know  each  other 

By  this.  I  mean  students  from  the 

tates  would  go  abroad,  and  foreign 

would  come  to  the  United  State*. 

toll    and   strife    our   own    great 
has  emerged  triumphant.     I  think 
iplte  of  friction  and  much  argument, 
ir   nations  of   the  UN  are  deter- 
wlU  find  a  real  peace. 
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iJXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

Hi)N.  CURE  E.  HOFFMAN 

am  MicMiOAM 

D*  TtiE  SOUSE  OP  RKPRBSENTATIVIS 

Vt'dnesday.  March  31.  1948 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  some 
may  n  member  the  way  the  New  Dealers 
tried  t )  silence  their  political  opponents. 
They  tegan  with  the  smear  through  their 
stooge  in  radio  and  press,  and  they  end- 
ed up  vlth  persecutions  by  Federal  paid 
aides.  I  Some  rememt)er  how  the  Wash- 
9ml.  through  Its  stooge.  DiUard 
using  hLs  aliases,  induced  New 
,1  o  )ponents  and  individuals  who  were 
aatlofl  NDltic  to  send  him  letters  and 
eamBI  mleations  from  various  parts  of 
the  cojintry. 

letters  and  articles  forwarded  to 

were  not  necessartly  seditious,  but 

they  V  ere  decidedly  anti-New  D-al.  and 
a  few  3f  the  writers  were  violently  antl- 
Semlt  c. 

Whle  neither  viewpoint  was  a  crime. 
the  W  ishington  Post,  the  New  Deal  ad- 
minlst  ration,  acting  through  one  Red- 
an  wl  to.  It  is  said,  is  now  serving  a  Con- 
gresslt  nal  Committee  in  a  lecal  capacity, 
and  oie  William  Power  Maloney.  later 
con  Vic  ;ed  of  either  being  drunk  and  dls- 
crderl  r  or  of  an  assault-and-battery 
charge .  and  roundly  condemned  by  the 
Unite*  States  Supreme  Court  in  a  print- 
ed op  nion.  caused  some  30  defendants 
to  be  Indicted  here  In  Washington.  A 
few  o  those  defendants  had  previously 
been  <  onvicted  of  some  criminal  offense. 
The  o  hers  were  guilty  of  nothing  more 
than  ( pposition  to  the  New  Deal  and  to 
certaiik  racial  groups. 

As  jome  of  us  remember,  a  desperate 
effort  was  made  to  drag  some  Congress- 
men t  irough  the  mud.  and  in  that  pro- 
cedun  the  Washington  Post.  Stokes,  and 
Malorey  were  qtiite  successful.  Their 
fffort:  to  convict  anyone  of  a  crime  failed 
B^ser  ibly  because  there  was  no  basis  for 
the  cl  targe  made. 

Th<  vlciousness.  the  unfairness,  the 
Injust  ce  of  the  whole  procedure,  was, 
after  i  couple  of  years,  fruitless  effort  to 
convl)  t.  so  apparent,  that  even  the  Wash- 
in^oit  Post,  which  had  instigated  the 
whole  thing,  felt  called  upon  to  apologiie 


publicly  for  the  proceedings.  The  cases 
were  dismissed,  but  not  until  a  number 
of  innocent  citizens  had  been  financially 
rained,  some  10  or  more  lawyers  ap- 
pointed by  the  Court,  compelled  to  serve 
two  or  more  years  without  compensation 
defending  tbe  aeeuaed. 

The  Canadlaitt  aeeiB  to  have  met  a  sim- 
ilar situation  with  less  delay.  A  com- 
parison of  the  two  procedures  Is  outlined 
in  an  editorial  from  the  Chicago  Tribune 
cf  April  10.  entitled  "Canadian  and 
American  Justice,"  which  reads  as  fol- 
lows: 

CtN.\IU.\N  AND  AMKaiCAN  JCSTICS 

The  trial  of  three  per^^ns  chsrged  with 
conspiracy  to  libel  the  Alberta  government 
•oded  before  it  properly  began,  tbanlu  to  the 
fHwwus  action  of  Juxtlce  J.  Boyd  McBrtde. 
The  three  defendants  live  In  Ontario.  2.000 
miles  and  more  (rem  Edmonton.  Alberta. 
where  the  trial  was  held.  Dr  Charlotte  Whlt- 
ton  made  a  study  of  the  child-welfare  and 
adoption  practices  In  Alberta.  Harold  Olng- 
man  used  the  report  as  the  basts  for  an  ar- 
ticle entitled  "Babies  for  Export."  Jack  Kent 
Coolce  Is  the  publisher  of  New  Liberty  maga- 
■Uie  In  which  Olngman's  article  appeared. 

The  crime  of  libel  on  government  la  aa  old 
In  English  law  as  the  printing  presa.  Mayor 
Ttiompaon  tried  to  make  It  the  law  of  the 
I7nited  States  In  his  tlO.OOO.OOO  libel  suit  on 
behalf  of  the  city  of  Chicago  against  the 
Tribune  His  scheme  was  defeated  by  Judge 
HtkTTy  PUher.  sustained  by  the  Illtnols  Su- 
preme Court  in  1933. 

It  Is  very  easy  for  Americans  to  lock  down 
their  noses  at  the  Canadian  brethren  for  ad- 
hering to  an  ancient,  tyrannous  device  for 
protectlni?  corruption  In  hleh  places.  Amer- 
icans, however,  had  be.st  not  make  too  much 
of  tbe  contrast  between  our  Institutions  and 
tbose  across  the  border,  for  in  some  other 
aspects  of  the  present  case.  Canadian  prac- 
tices compare  favorably  with  ours. 

A  score  of  men  and  women  were  drnsged 
from  their  homes  during  the  war  to  stand 
trial  for  seditious  conspiracy  m  Washington. 
The.^e  people  lived  In  widely  scattered  parts 
of  the  country.  They  had  ilttle  in  common 
except  that  moat  of  them  were  crackpots, 
many  of  them  were  anti-Semites,  almost  all 
of  them  wished-  this  country  to  stay  out  of 
war,  all  but  three  or  four  of  them  were  so 
poor  that  they  could  not  afford  to  hire  law- 
yers, and  all  of  them  held  Mr  Roosevelt  and 
the  New  Deal  In  very  low  esteem. 

The  Attorney  General  of  the  United  Statea 
had  thla  atrangely  assorted  group  Indicted. 
Then,  months  later,  after  his  original  Indict- 
ments had  been  punched  full  of  holes,  he  had 
the  defendants  reindicted.  They  were 
eventually  tried  on  a  third  Indictment,  but 
the  old  charges  were  allowed  to  stand  as  an 
additional  threat  The  trial  dragged  on  for 
nearly  8  months.  Some  of  the  victims  when 
In  Washington  were  farther  from  their 
homes  than  Edmonton  la  from  Toronto 

The  judge  died,  quite  possibly  of  shame 
at  the  part  he  had  been  playing  In  this 
tra^-esty  of  Justice.  That  meant  •  mistrial 
and  a  chance  to  dismiss  the  proceedtnga. 
but  the  Oovernment  even  then  persisted 
and  only  dropped  the  case  when  the  courta 
refused  to  waste  any  more  time  on  the  farce. 
There  Is  nothing  In  this  record  for 
Canadians  to  regard  with  envy.  In  Wash- 
ington, as  in  Edmonton,  the  crime  alleged 
was  the  secondary  one  of  conspiracy.  On 
this  theory  in  both  cases,  the  defendants 
were  forced  to  trial  in  unfriendly  surround- 
ings. This  was  particularly  true  in  the  se- 
dition trial  which  was  conducted  In  a  caplUl 
city  flUed  with  pay  rollers  dependent  upon 
the  administration. 

The  Canadian  Judge,  shocked  by  the  at- 
tempt of  the  prosecution  to  switch  Indict- 
ments at  the  last  moment,  dismissed  his 
case  without  further  scandal.    The  American 


Judge  allowed  the  trial  to  go  on.  If  then 
la  little  to  chocee  between  the  behavior  ol 
the  respective  praeecutors.  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  eoaduct  of  the  Canadl&r 
Judge  was  vastly  more  emsamendable. 

Both  cases  emphasise  tbe  alniM  of  the  In- 
dictment for  conspiracy.  It  is  high  time 
that  the  subject  were  reexamined  by  law- 
yers and  legislators  with  a  view  to  correct- 
ing manifest  injustices. 


Mrs.  Robert  A.  Taft 


EXTENSION  OP  REMAFKS 
or 

HON.  J.  HARRY  McGREGOR 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA ITVES 

Wednesday.  April  14.  1948 

Mr  McGRE::OR.     Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Rec- 
ord. I  Include  the  following  article  by 
Malvina  Stephenson,  from  the  Washing- 
ton Sunday  Star  of  Apr*l  11.  1848: 
MKs.  aoBcrr  a.  taft 
(By  Malvina  Stephenson) 
Brown-eyed    Martha    Taft.    who's    In    the 
thick  of  the  Presidential  campaign,  says  she 
finds  "less  and  less  prejudice"  against  a  can- 
didate's wife  being  poUtlcally  active  and  out- 
apoken. 

Political  stratev^y.  prompted  largely  by  the 
controversial  public  activities  of  Mrs.  Roose- 
velt, has  tended  to  keep  the  wives  ot  Presi- 
dential aspirants  qu.etly  on  the  domestic 
side,  but  Mrs.  Robert  A  Taft's  popularity 
should  lead  to  a  reversal  of  this  procedure. 

Mrs  Taft.  of  course,  does  not  present  her- 
self aa  an  independent  Ugure  with  special 
causes.  Her  accent  is  entirely  on  her  hus- 
band, projecting  his  position  and  his  per- 
sonality in  a  sympathetic  light. 

If  aaked  to  comment  on  the  White  House 
policies  of  Mrs.  Roosevelt  or  Mrs.  Truman, 
the  wife  of  the  Ohio  Senator  wUl  lespond 
something  like  this:  "I  think  that  the  first 
lady,  and  all  other  ladles,  should  do  what  Is 
natural  for  them,  what  they're  interested  In. 
If  they  are  married,  naturally,  they  should 
aid  their  husbands  ' 

If  Mrs.  Taft  should  move  Into  1600  Penn- 
sylvania Avenue,  the  Natkn  probably  would 
once  more  hear  something  from  Its  first  lady. 
However,  she  would  make  her  role  secondary 
and  leave  all  leaderahlp  to  her  husband. 

As  a  candidate's  wife,  Mrs.  Taft  Is  doing 
whatever  she  can  to  "help  most."  This  has 
called  for  accompanying  her  husband  on 
many  of  his  trips,  making  frequent  speeches, 
and  Just  winning  friends  in  general.  Re- 
cently for  example,  she  was  the  first  woman 
ever  invited  to  appear  on  the  radio  program. 
Meet  tbe  Press. 

Tbe  broadcast  b.ought  a  flood  of  favorable 
mail  from  listeners  all  over  the  Nation.  "A 
few  were  converted."  Mra.  Taft  observes  mod- 
estly, "and  that's  always  very  pleasing." 

According  to  all  reports,  Mrs.  Taft  has 
converted  a  good  many  persons  to  her  hus- 
band's candidacy.  If  ahe  had  to  sell  her 
husband  In  a  few  wurds,  she  says  she  would 
emphasize  his  "courage,  frankneas,  honesty, 
and.  of  course.' his  ability." 

Then  she  adds  brightly,  "there's  no  use  to 
be  frank.  If  you  don't  know  what  you're 
doing." 

Mrs.  Taft  thinks  her  husband's  least  un- 
derstood quality  Is  his  ability  to  get  along 
with  people.  This,  she  says,  has  been  demon- 
strated by  "his  part"  in  the  Senate  leadership 
that  has  led  to  legislative  agreemcnta  har- 
monising so  many  different  viewpoints. 

Although  Senator  Tatt  appreciates  his 
wife's  anecdotes,  he  does  not  go  In  for  story- 
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telling  In  his  speeches.  "Tou  Jtist  cant  make 
him  do  something  because  other  people  do 
It."  Mrs.  Taft  smUlngly  says. 

However,  the  Senator  does  have  a  dry  sense 
of  humor,  according  to  his  wife,  and  he  is 
quick  with  witty  eome-backs. 

Senator  and  Mrs.  Taft  generaUy  see  eye-to- 
eye  on  major  quesUons,  largely  she  thinks, 
because  of  their  common  background.  He 
often  consults  his  wife  and  she  does  not 
hesitate  to  raise  her  questions.  Por  Instance, 
there  was  the  time  the  Senator  gave  Mrs. 
Taft  a  preview  of  his  speech  crltlcialng  the 
Nuernberg  trials, 

"When  he  had  flnlahed  I  said.  "Bob.  that's 
going  to  be  very  unpopular.'  "  ahe  reported 
later.  "And  he  responded,  'I  know  it,  but  I 
believe  It  so  strongly.  Id  be  ashamed  of  my- 
self if  I  didn't  say  It.'  " 

MiB.  Taft  often  stresses  her  husband's 
courage.  She  reminds  her  audiences  that 
the  Senator  could  have  had  an  easy  berth 
as  chairman  of  the  Senate  Finance  Commit- 
tee, but  Instead  he  chose  to  Uckle  the  Labor 
Committee  because  he  thought  the  country 
deaperately  needed  some  new  labor  legisla- 
tion. At  this  point,  Mrs.  Taft  is  ready  to  an- 
swer critics  of  the  Taft-Hartley  law. 

Relaxing  from  heavy  political  thinking. 
Senator  and  Mrs.  Taft  share  a  common  In- 
terest In  such  recreation  as  fishing  and  good 
music.  A  family  songfest  is  njt  unusual,  and 
occasionally  Senator  Tarr  will  sit  at  the 
piano  and  play  a  selection  from  his  limited 
musical  repertoire. 

"All  be  really  remembers  is  a  noisy  piece 
called  "The  Storm.'  "  Mrs.  Taft  explains,  "and 
It's  simply  terrible." 

Politics  comes  naturally  tor  Martha  Bowers 
Taft.  She  has  heard  It  all  her  life.  Her 
father,  a  lawyer,  first  In  MlnneeoU.  then 
Chicago,  eerved  as  solicitor  general  In  Wash- 
ington, and  she  was  courted  by  Bob  Tatt 
while  his  father  was  In  the  White  House. 

Marriage  to  young  Taft  In  1914  took  her  to 
Cincinnati,  where  as  a  lawyer's  wife  she  con- 
tinued to  show  an  active  Interest  In  public 
affairs  She  was  the  founder  of  the  Cincin- 
nati League  of  Women  Voters. 

Mrs.  Taft  can't  remember  when  she  first 
started  making  speeches,  but  her  oratorical 
ability  began  to  receive  considerable  atten- 
tion in  her  husband's  race  for  the  United 
SUtes  Senate.  In  1940  ahe  moved  into  the 
glare  of  the  national  spotlight  during  the 
Senator's  campaign  for  the  Republican  nomi- 
nation. 

Mrs.  Taft  stands  5  feet  6,  has  light-brown 
hair  brushed  with  gray  and  Is  pleasantly 
plump.  A  male  correspondent  In  Washing- 
ton pointed  out  that  her  grasp  of  politics  and 
capacity  for  witty  analysis  Is  concealed  by 
her  reeemblance  to  all  cheerful  and  quiet 
housewives. 

Mrs.  Taft.  of  course,  will  be  standing  by  her 
husband  at  the  Philadelphia  convention,  and 
she  expects  at  least  two  of  their  four  sons  to 
be  there,  too. 

But  she  characteristically  minimizes  the 
role  she  will  play.  She  says,  "III  Just  stay 
at  our  headquarters  and  do  whatever  I'm 
asked  ' 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WALTER  NORBLAD 

OF  OaXGOIf 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  AprU  14, 1948 

Mr.  NORBLAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  most 
veterans  are  not  fully  aware  of  their  legal 
rights  to  various  benefits,  privileges,  pref- 


erences and  exemptions,  as  extended  to 
them,  under  certain  circumstances,  by 
the  laws  of  the  great  State  of  Oregon. 

I  am,  therefore,  pleased  to  present  for 
their  information  an  outline  of  such  laws, 
as  compiled  by  David  King,  department 
adjutant  of  the  Disabled  American  Vet- 
erans. 513  Couch  Building.  429  South- 
west 4th  Avenue.  Portland.  Oreg.,  as 
follows : 

BtraiAL  aixowAMCis  and  allizd  Brwrnrs 

A  county  allowance  is  provided  for  burial 
of  Indigent  veterans,  their  wives  or  widows 
anl  minor  chUdren.  after  1  year's  residence 
in  the  State  and  3  months'  residence  In  the 
county  from  which  such  benefits  are  re- 
quested. 

The  Lincoln  Memorial  Cemetery  In  Port- 
land has  been  enlarged  and  is  to  be  main- 
tained as  a  national  cemetery  for  veterans 
when  accepted  as  such  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. 

The  State  has  purchased  a  burial  plot  for 
veterans  of  the  Spanish-American  War  and 
the  Philippine  Instirrection. 

CIVIL  KXLixr  and  allied  BENEnrs 

A  conservator  may  be  appointed  by  the 
court  having  proper  probate  Jurisdiction  for 
persons  absent,  interred,  etc..  In  the  armed 
forces. 

Acknowledgement  is  made  of  legal  Instru- 
ments executed  by  members  of  the  armed 
forces. 

CTVn.  RIGBT8 

Absentee  registration  and  voting  Is  pro- 
vided. 
claims;    assistance    in    obtaining    BXNXFTrS; 

SArxKXEPING  or  PAPEKS 

Certificates  of  vital  records  for  certain 
purposes  are  furnished  to  war  veterans  free 
of  charge. 

The  Adjutant  General  is  required  to  fur- 
nish certified  absuacts  or  copies  ot  records 
and  documents  in  his  oflQce.  without  charge, 
to  veterans  for  use  in  establishing  claims 
against  the  United  States. 

Discharge  papers  are  recorded  free  of  charge 
by  county  clerks  or  recorders  of  conveyances. 

County  service  officers  may  be  appointed 
by  county  courts  to  assist  veterans  and  their 
dependents. 

An  office  of  Director  of  Veterans'  Affairs 
has  been  set  up  to  assist  veterans  and  their 
dependents.  Duties  of  the  old  War  Vet- 
erans' Service  Committee  are  taken  over  by 
the  Director  under  this  act. 

The  Adjutant  General  Is  required  to  assist 
vete  '.ns  with  claims  against  the  United 
States  for  pensions,  bounties,  etc. 

EDUCATIONAL  BINEMTS;   QUALDTICATION  FOB  THB 
PBOPKSSIONS  AND  TBADES 

Credit  is  given  toward  Internship  for  serv- 
ice as  a  commissioned  officer  in  the  medical 
corps  of  any  branch  of  the  armed  forces  in 
taking  an  examination  for  license  to  practice 
medicine  and  surgery. 

Educational  aid  amounting  to  $35  a  month 
for  each  month  of  service  after  8  months' 
active  duty  between  September  15.  1&40, 
and  December  31.  1946,  is  extended  to  vet- 
erans of  World  War  II.  Funds  may  be  used 
in  public  or  private  schools  or  colleges. 

XICFLOTMZNT    PEKFEKENCES,    PRIVILEGES.    ETC. 

Leaves  of  absence  are  granted  to  State 
and  local  officers  and  employees  in  the  mili- 
tary service. 

Preference  is  granted  to  veterans  under 
State  or  municipal  civil  service  examinations. 

Preference  is  extended  to  war  veterans  In 
State  and  local  tmits,  and  on  public  works, 
where  qualified. 

Benefit  rights  are  preserved  under  the 
Unemployment  Compensation  Act. 

Probationary  teachers  who  entered  the 
armed  service  accumulated  teaching  credit 
while  absent  but  are  not  placed  on  the  per- 
manently employed  list. 


waumtm   nou   EracrmoN,   cMtiasmtxtn, 

BTC. 

No  right,  payment  of  proceeds  of  any  loan 
under  the  Veterans'  State  Aid  Act  shall  be 
subject  to  attachment  or  execution  nor 
assignable. 

Pensions  received  from  the  United  Statea. 
or  any  State  or  any  organization  are  exempt 
from  attachment,  execution,  etc. 

CSNEkAL   EXTENSION    OP    BXNEnTS 

"War  veteran"  includes  those  engaged  In 
active  service  in  any  war.  including  the 
period  between  September  15,  1940.  «nd  De- 
cember 8,  1941. 

GUARDIANSHIP 

Notice  is  given  to  a  department  or  bureau 
of  the  United  States  charged  with  the  pay- 
ment of  compensation.  Insurance,  pension, 
or  other  benefit  of  certain  proceedings  under 
the  law  on  guardian  or  ward. 

HOMES 

The  transfer  of  the  State  Soldier's  Home  Jto 
the  Federal  Oovernment  is  authorized  and 
provides  for  the  care  of  soldiers  Ineligible  to 
enter  the  Federal  home. 

HOSPITAL   BENmTS 

Veterans  may  be  admitted  to  the  State 
tuberculosis  hospital. 

Provision  has  been  made  for  conunitment 
and  transfer  of  insane  veterans  to  Veterans' 
Administration  hospitals,  and  chief  officers 
thereof  have  been  given  certain  powers  re- 
lating to  retention,  transfer,  etc..  of  such  vet- 
erans. Commitments  to  in-State  hospitals 
by  out-of-state  courts  are  recognized. 

LAND  SETTLEMDrr   BEMEFlJTi 

Cooperation  with  the  United  States  in  the 
settlement  of  veterans  and  their  widows  on 
State  and  other  lands  suitable  for  agricul- 
tural purposes  Is  provided. 

A  war  veterans'  fund  has  been  established 
to  purchase  farms  and  homes  for  veterans. 
Applications  for  loans  not  exceeding  »3,000 
for  the  acquisition  of  farms  and  homes  may 
be  made  to  the  Director  of  Veterans'  Affairs. 

Veterans  are  to  be  considered  preferred 
purchasers  of  water  and  water  rights  and 
lands  developed  under  irrigation  projects. 

MAERIAGE 

Examination  and  certification  at  appli- 
cants for  marriage  licenses  by  medical  of- 
ficers of  the  armed  services  is  permitted. 

MESTOfO    PLACES,    MEMOXIAL    BUILDINO 

pmnriLBGES,  rrc. 

Cities  and  towns  may  levy  taxes  or  Issue 
bonds  to  purchase  sites  and  erect  and  main- 
tain community  houses  for  the  benefit  of 
soldiers,  sailors,  and  marines. 

Certain  cities  may  erect  memorial  buUd- 
Ings  In  public  parks  for  the  use  of  war  vet- 
erans or  to  acquire  property  for  such  build- 
ings, either  within  or  without  the  corporate 
limits  of  the  city. 

Counties  may  appropriate  certain  money 
for  the  erection  of  a  museum  for  pioneer 
relics  and/or  a  meeting  place  for  war 
veterans. 

Counties  may  erect  memorial  buildings  for 
use  as  clubrooms  and  meeting  places  for 
servicemen  snd  veterans. 

The  county  courts  of  the  several  counties 
are  authorized  to  pay  out  not  exceeding  $28,- 
000  for  memorial  monuments,  arches  or 
buildings,  to  be  tised  as  clubs  or  meeting 
places  to  the  memory  of  soldiers.  saUors.  or 
marines  who  served  in  any  war. 

KECOBOS,  SELICS,   ETC. 

The  valor  fund  committee  is  authorized 
to  place  the  names  and  citations  of  war  vet- 
erans in  the  State  capitol  building. 

"War  veteran"  includes  men  now  In  mili- 
tary service  and  those  discharged  between 
September  15.  1940  and  December  8.  1941. 

RELIET  AND  REHABILJTATIOH 

Banks,  trust  companies,  and  savii^gs  and 
loan  essocUtlons  may  make  loans  to  quali- 
fied veterans  under  the  GI  bUl  of  rights. 
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Veteraku  are  exempt  from  the  prohibition 
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VSnSAIta'   OBCANTZATTONS 
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Much  of  the  above-mentioned  legisla- 
tion has  been  enacted  by  the  Oregon 
Leglsiat  ure  tlirough  the  5:ponsorshlp  and 
coopew  ;lon  of  the  DAV  and  other  vet- 
eran or  {anizatiofi5. 
-  At  th  !  present  time  the  DAV  has  some 
27  charters  throughout  the  State,  most 
of  whl<h  maintain  volunteer  or  part- 
time  sei  vice  and  employment  oSlcers. 

In  a<nition  to  this  State-wide  service. 
the  DAV  has  three  full-time  national 
service  ofncers.  under  the  direction  of 


LUe  Dailey.  at  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
Uon  regional  office.  Portland.  Oreg. 

Tb«ili  DAV  experts  render  all  types  of 
assistance  to  veterans  and  their  depend- 
ents, more  particularly  in  the  technical 
preparation,  presentation,  and  prosecu- 
tion of  their  justifiable  claims  for  various 
types  of  governmental  benefits  to  which 
they  may  be  lawfully  entitled. 

OAT  MSaCISSSHIP  ILISXanJTT 

Formed  In  1920  and  chartered  by  the 
Congress  in  1932  to  render  service  to.  for. 
and  by  America's  disabled  war  veterans, 
the  DAV  has  been  generally  recocnlaed 
as  the  official  voice  of  America's  disabled 
defenders. 

According  to  its  conRres.<;ional  charter 
of  incorporation — Public  Law  188.  ap- 
proved June  17.  1932.  as  amended  by 
Public  Law  668.  approved  July  15.  1942 — 
active  membership  in  the  DAV  is  open 
only  to  those  Americans  whose  bodies 
bear  the  scars  of  wounds  or  injuries,  or 
the  blight  cf  ailments  or  disabilities  in- 
curred during,  or  by  reason  of.  active 
service  during  time  of  war  in  the  armed 
forces  of  the  United  States,  or  of  some 
country  allied  with  it. 

More  and  more  wounded  and  db^abled 
veterans  of  World  War  II  are  becoming 
active  members  of  the  DAV. 

Ellgibles  may  become  life  members  of 
the  D.AV  up>on  payment  cf  a  fee  of  $100 
•  $50  If  born  before  Jan.  1.  1902'.  In  cash, 
or  by  a  dow  n  payment  of  $5  or  more,  plus 
such  installments  as  will  complete  pay- 
ment of  the  full  fee  by  the  end  of  the  sec- 
ond succeeding  fl.'-cal  year  'ending  on 
June  30 ' .  after  which,  i'  not  fully  paid,  a 
carrying  charge  of  $5  per  year  would  ac- 
crue. A  Krowing  percentage  are  becom- 
ing DAV  life  members.  Annual  member- 
ship is  available  at  $5. 

OAV   MATIONJU.   HEAX>Qr.%BTEKS 

Located  at  1423  East  McMillan  Street, 
Cincinnati  6.  Ohio,  the  national  head- 
quarters of  the  DAV  takes  care  of  all 
administrative  matters  and  records  and 
publishes  the  Disabled  American  Veter- 
ans' .semimonthly  newspaper,  containing 
accurate,  up-to-date  information  as  to 
all  existing  and  pending  legislation.  Pres- 
idential executive  orders,  court  decisions, 
opinions  of  the  Attorney  General.  Comp- 
troller General,  and  VA  Administrator. 
VA  regulations,  service  letters,  circulars, 
and  other  Instructions,  as  well  as  much 
other  Information  of  Interest  and  of 
value  to  diiabied  veterans  and  their  de- 
pendents. 

The  present  national  commander  of 
the  DAV  is  John  L.  Golob.  of  Hibblng. 
Minn.,  a  severely  wounded  World  War  f 
veteran,  who  has  had  a  broad  baclc- 
groimd  of  experience  in  various  local. 
State  and  National  DAV  activities  which 
qualify  him  to  lead  an  organization  com- 
posed exclusively  of  America's  disabled 
war  veterans. 

Its  national  adjutant.  Vivian  D.  Corbly. 
has  been  secretary-treasurer  (business 
manager )  of  the  organization  and  editor 
of  its  newspaper  since  1925.  Capt.  Cicero 
P.  Hogan  is  his  able  assistant. 

The  largest  bank  In  Cincinnati— the 
Fifth  Third  Union  Trust  Co.— has.  for  28 
years,  been  the  depositor)-  for  the  funds 
of  both  the  DAV,  and  Its  incorporated 


trusteeship,  the  DAV  Service  Foundation. 
Officials  handling  funds  have  always 
been  adequately  bonded  by  the  Fidelity  b 
Deposit  Company  of  Maryland. 

NATIONaL  8XBVICX  srt-L'P 

The  National  Service  Headquarters  of 
the  DAV  is  now  located  in  a  beautiful 
building  at  1701  Eighteenth  Street  NW.. 
Washington  9.  D.  C.  which  was  acquired 
by  the  organization  in  1945. 

In  th*s  Washington  office  are  located 
the  department  of  claims,  headed  by 
William  E.  Tate:  the  department  of  legis- 
lation, headed  by  Francis  Sullivan;  and 
the  department  of  public  relations  and 
employment,  headed  by  Millard  W.  Rice. 
In  addition  to  these  service  departments, 
the  DAV  service  headquarters  has  its  of- 
fice manager.  John  E.  Pelghner,  as  as- 
sistant national  adjutant.  All  of  these 
various  departments  are  staffed  by 
tramed  experts,  all  of  whom  are  them- 
selves war-wounded  or  disabled  veterans. 

These  DAV  national  officers  know  all 
about  the  technical  complications  that 
disabled  veterans  must  overccme  fac- 
tually to  prove  the  service  connections  of 
their  disabilities  to  the  satisfaction  of 
rating  agencies  of  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration, under  the  limitations  and  re- 
strictions of  existing  law.  as  legalistically 
interpreted  and  as  administratively  ap- 
plied. 

Understanding  such  vexatious  prob- 
lems by  personal  experience.  DAV  na- 
tional service  offlcrs  are  naturally  more 
sympathetic  than  are  nondisabled  vet- 
erans or  civilians  and  are  therefore  gen- 
erally more  effective  in  helping  disabled 
claimants  to  comply  with  technical  re- 
quirements to  prove  legal  entitlement  to 
benefits  to  which  they  may  be  lawfully 
and  equitably  entitled. 

CMPLOTKE.NT  PKOCSAM 

The  DAV  has  adopted,  on  a  Nation- 
wide basis,  a  man-job-matching  method 
program  to  provldf  suitable,  useful,  gain- 
ful employment  for  all  disabled  veterans. 
Less  than  7  percent  of  the  Nations  2.- 
100.000  compensated  war-di.sabled  veter- 
ans are  totally  unemployable.  The  re- 
maining 93  percent  are  less  than  totally 
disabled  and  must,  therefore,  supplement 
their  inadequate  compensation  payments 
with  income  from  employment. 

This  scientific  approach  to  a  most  dis- 
tressing problem  has  produced  some 
worth-while  results  thus  far.  The  hand- 
icapped veterans  abUlties  have  been 
matched  with  the  requirements  of  the 
job.  rather  than  stressing  his  disabilities. 
It  has  been  demonstrated  by  the  employ- 
ment record  of  such  disabled  veterans 
that  they  have  a  low  absentee  record,  a 
low  turnover  record,  e  low  accident  rec- 
ord, and  a  higher  efficiency  and  produc- 
tion record.  It  has  thus  been  proven  that 
to  hire  disabled  veterans  Is  just  plain 
good  business,  bringing  benefits  directly 
to  them,  their  dependents,  their  com- 
munities, their  employers,  and  taxpayers 
generally. 

AN  INVZSTMXNT  IK  PATXIOTISaC 

It  Is  definitely  in  the  interest  of  all 
Americans  that  the  fight  for  justice  be 
made  for  those  who  have  sacrificed  their 
youth  and  a  part  of  their  bodies  or  their 
health  in  our  country's  most  hazardous 
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occupation — Its  military  and  naval  serv- 
ices during  time  of  war. 

The  faith  must  be  kept  with  those  who 
have  made  such  sacrifices  in  the  past,  as 
well  as  with  those  who  are,  or  who  have 
been,  dependent  upon  these  heroes,  so 
that  other  young  men  who.  In  the  future, 
may  be  called  upon  to  make  similar  sac- 
rifices, will  have  the  assurance  on  the 
basis  of  past  performance,  that  If  they, 
too.  should  also  be  so  unfortunate  they 
will  not  be  permitted  to  become  mere 
forgotten  heroes. 

The  determination  of  the  DAV  to  see 
to  It  that  Americas  disabled  veterans  are 
adequately  provided  for  should  t>e  gen- 
erously supported,  as  a  public  investment 
in  the  future  patriotism  of  our  youth,  and 
as  practical  patriotism  which  brings  huge 
humanitarian  and  financial  dividends  to 
every  community,  to  every  State,  and  to 
our  country. 

As  a  veteran  of  World  War  n  myself. 
it  is  a  pleasure  for  me  to  commend  the 
service  program  of  the  DAV.  and  I  am 
sure  it  merits  the  consideration  and  sup- 
port of  the  entire  country. 


Why  Yellow  Margarine? 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  LEMKE 

or  HOBTH   DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATTVES 

Wednesday,  April  14,  1948 

Mr.  LEMKE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Mon- 
day, April  26.  the  margarine  bill  will 
come  up  for  discussion  and  disposition. 
There  is  a  great  deal  of  misunderstand- 
ing as  to  what  this  bill  means.  This  bill 
does  not.  and  cannot,  affect  State  bar- 
riers and  State  taxes  against  margarine. 
That  is  the  business  of  State  legislatures. 
This  bill.  If  passed,  will  remove  one- 
fourth  of  a  cent  a  pound  Federal  tax 
on  margarine.  Surely  that  isn't  worth 
quarreling  about. 

However,  the  bill  goes  much  further, 
and  removes  the  10-cent  Federal  tax  on 
colored  margarine.  This  10-cent  Fed- 
eral tax  was  put  on  margarine  to  pre- 
vent fraud  and  deception.  It  was  put 
on  to  prevent  margarine  from  stealing 
the  color — the  trade-mark — of  butter, 
which  is  yellow.  Just  why  Congress 
should  make  it  easy  for  some  people  to 
pawn  off  margarine  for  butter  on  an  un- 
suspecting public  is  more  than  I  can 
understand. 

I  realize  that  some  people  wish  to  de- 
ceive themselves.  They  are  willing  to 
eat  margarine  if  it  looks  like  butter. 
These  people  do  not  know,  however,  that 
they  are  helping  some  restaurants  and 
hotels  to  deceive  the  public  by  serving 
margarine  In  place  of  butter. 

Just  why  margarine  should  want  to 
parade  in  a  yellow  dress,  rather  than  in 
its  own  beautiful  white  garment.  I  can- 
not understand.  I  am  told  it  is  afraid 
It  might  be  mistaken  for  lard.  Well, 
worse  things  than  that  could  happen  to 
margarine.  As  one,  who.  during  his 
pioneer  life,  used  lard  as  butter,  I  can 
see  no  great  harm  even  if  margarine  be 
mistaken  for  lard. 


Be  that  as  It  may.  11  margarine  does 
not  like  its  white  color,  then  I  am  sure 
the  dairy  people  have  no  objection  to 
margarine  being  colored  green,  pink,  red 
or  any  other  color,  just  so  it  does  not 
help  practice  deception  upon  the  people, 
by  stealing  the  natural  color  of  butter — 
yellow — the  trade-mark  of  butter. 

Few  people  know  how  far  this  decep- 
tion has  been  practiced,  and  the  public 
fooled.  Recently  there  appeared  in  the 
Washington  Star  a  communication 
which  clearly  sets  forth  the  facts.  Here 
is  the  article: 

MAKGARINZ  AND  COLORINO 

To  the  Eorroa  or  thx  Star  : 

The  yearly  tempest  In  a  teapot  about  the 
margarine  tax  U  again  with  us.  Why  they 
don't  let  this  political  tootball  die.  la  beyond 
me.  The  tax  U  one-quarter  of  a  cent  a 
pound.  Now  what  difference  does  this  tax 
make  to  any  one?  Its  purpose  Is  merely  to 
help  to  pay  for  inapectlon  by  the  Department 
of  Agriculture.  The  10-cent  tax  on  colored 
margarine  should  be  repealed;  yes,  and  the 
manufacture  of  this  coloring  should  be  for- 
bidden by  law. 

In  1944.  during  the  shortages  and  ration- 
ing, I  was  employed  in  a  large  chain  store 
on  Miami  Beach.  We  had  large  quantities 
of  colored  margarine  from  time  to  time. 
This  margarine  usually  was  wrapped  In  plain 
paper  and  was  sold  to  the  un.5uspectlng  pub- 
lic as  roll  butter  at  blackmarket  prices,  both 
with  and  without  ration  polrfts.  This  prac- 
tice was  prevalent  throughout  the  area. 

Andrew  W.  Lakman. 


The  Grand  Canyon  Is  in  Arizona 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  R.  MURDOCK 

OF  ARIZONA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday .  April  14,  1948 

Mr.  MURDOCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  leave 
has  been  granted  me  today  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  appendix  of  the  Record 
and  include  therein  a  statement  which  I 
have  Just  received  from  Mr.  J.  T.  Poling, 
secretary-manager  of  Greater  Arizona. 
Inc..  Phoenix,  Ariz.  Preceding  that  in- 
clusion, I  would  like  to  make  a  brief  ex- 
planation. 

It  is  universally  conceded  that  the 
Grand  Canyon  of  the  Colorado  River  in 
northern  Arizona  is  the  sublimest  nat- 
ural feature  and  phenomenon  on  earth. 
It  is  listed  as  one  of  the  seven  natural 
marvels  of  thLs  planet  In  its  class  it  has 
no  peer.    Certainly  it  has  no  superior. 

What  amazes  me  is  that  I  find  occa- 
sionally an  educated  person  who  does 
not  know  the  Grand  Canyon  of  the  Colo- 
rado River  Is  In  the  State  of  Arizona. 
Such  ignorance  is  inexcusable,  and  it  is 
hardly  plausible  for  such  a  one  to  have 
the  idea  that  it  is  In  the  State  of  Colo- 
rado. It  is  true  that  some  of  the  neigh- 
boring States  would  like  to  claim  this 
great  natural  feature  and  would  move  It 
out  of  Arizona  If  they  could.  We  don't 
mind  any  of  our  neighboring  States  ad- 
vertising the  Grand  Canyon  for  us.  If 
they  give  Arizona  proper  credit.  When 
a  great  exposition  was  held  In  Los  Ange- 
les more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago, 


in  one  of  the  exposition  buildings  were 
displayed  some  huge  pictures  under  the 
general  title  of  "scenes  In  and  around 
Los  Angeles."  The  Grand  Canyon  of 
the  Colorado  River  in  Arizona  was  one  of 
these  pictures.  Personally,  I  think  the 
Santa  Fe  Railroad  shows  good  business 
judgment  in  its  advertising  of  the  Grand 
Canyon  and  even  going  so  far  as  to  label 
their  great  transcontinental  railroad 
"The  Grand  Canyon  Route." 

I  would  have  the  Park  Service  adver- 
tise the  Grand  Canyon  National  Park 
very  extensively,  for  there  is  nothing  on 
earth  to  compare  with  It,  and  there  Is 
no  reason  why  more  millions  of  Ameri- 
cans sliould  not  be  awed  by  this  stupen- 
doiis  spectacle.    It  is  advertised  in  many 
ways,  but  In  some  of  those  ways  its  loca- 
tion   is    not    made    certain.    Twice    on 
Easter  Sunday  I  have  been  present  at  the 
awe-inspiring,    deeply    moving    sunrise 
Easter  service  on  the  brink  of  the  Grand 
Canyon.    Such   services   are   broadcast 
not  only  by  national  networks  but  by 
short-wave  transmission  throughout  the 
world.     Some  of  the  greatest  spiritual 
leaders   of   our   time   officiate   at   th3se 
Easter  services,  and  for  years  millions  in 
all  parts  of  the  globe  have  participated 
in  these  Easter  sunrise  services.     If  time 
permitted  I  would  like  to  give  credit  to 
local  p>articipants. 

I  have  carefully  read  the  statement 
from  Secretary  Poling  which  follows,  and 
I  have  been  indignant  because  of  two 
things.  First,  that  there  are  otherwise 
well-informed  r>ersons  who  do  not  know 
about  the  location  of  this  great  natural 
phenomenon,  the  Grand  Canyon,  and 
second,  and  more  to  the  point,  that  an 
agency  of  our  Government  is  so  pinched 
with  false  economy  as  to  lack  sufficient 
means  of  advertising  to  appeal  to  our 
traveling  public.  This  latter  deficiency 
can  and  ought  to  be  quickly  remedied. 
Secretary  Poling's  statement  follows: 

NO   GRAND   CANTON   mJBLICTTT 

Next  to  our  climate,  the  greatest  attrac- 
tions Arizona  has  to  offer  the  tourist  are  our 
16  national  monuments  and  parks.  Leading 
this  list  in  popularity  and  attendance  for 
years  is  the  Grand  Canyon  National  Park. 

In  spite  of  the  advertising  and  publicity 
accorded  this  greatest  of  world  wonders,  there 
are  thousands  oI  citizens  of  these  Dnlted 
States  doubtful  as  to  the  actual  location  of 
the  Grand  Canyon.  Dally,  and  at  the  most 
inopportune  momenta,  the  park  Is  relegated 
by  voice  and  written  word  to  other  States. 

It  was  stated  today  that  Greater  Arizona. 
Inc.,  has  written  on  numerous  occasions  to 
speakers,  writers,  and  magazine  editors  call- 
ing their  attention  to  this  discrimination. 
On  Tuesday.  March  31,  over  a  national  radio 
hook-up  the  moderator,  George  B.  Denny.  Jr.. 
of  Town  Hall,  in  Introducing  Dr.  Daniel  Pol- 
ing as  an  affirmative  speaker  In  the  uni- 
versal military  training  dlscuMlon  stated 
that  Dr.  Poling  had  recently  returned  from 
the  Grand  Canyon  In  Colorado  where  he 
had  conducted  the  Easter  sunrise  services. 

"More  serious  than  that  — of  misrepre- 
sentfng  the  location  of  our  Grand  Canyon — 
Is  the  appalling  discovery  that  himdreds  of 
letters  from  tourist  agencies,  automobile 
elubs,  chambers  of  commerce,  and  other  re- 
quests for  literature  on  the  Grand  Canyon 
are  Ignored  and  unanswered  by  the  National 
Park  Service,"  said  J.  T.  Poling,  manager  of 
Greater  Arizona,  Inc. 

"Why?  Simply  because  the  Park  8ervlc« 
ha*  no  literature  and  even  lacks  postage  to 
mall  the  literature  If  It  were  available.  The 
frank  maUlng  privileges  as  well  u  printed 
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^  ITEICHEL.     Mr.  Speaker,  the  mil- 
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veterans  of  the  recent  war. 
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Under  the  bUl.  a  veteran  would  be  en- 
titled to  tlO  for  every  month  to  the  United 
Btatea  that  he  spent  to  the  armed  services. 
For  every  month  spent  overseas,  he  would 
be  entitled  to  $15.  A  celling  of  MOO.  would 
be  the  total  he  would  be  allowed. 

It  would  be  overoptlmlstlc  to  say  that  the 
chances  for  passage  of  this  bill  ts  good. 
As  I  said  before.  It  U  a  measure  to  do  aome- 
thtog  for  men  who  have  no  votes. 

But  It  should  be  said  that  the  measure 
is  entitled  to  careful  consideration.  Many 
States  have  already  enacted  similar  legisla- 
tion. It  Is  harsh  to  say  that  the  same  th;nk< 
cannot  be  done  for  men  who  live  In  Wash- 
ington. D  C. 

There  Is  more  tovolved  than  the  simple 
question  of  being;  grateful  to  war  veterans. 
That  gratitude  should  be  translated  into 
■omethtog  solid  and  concrete.  At  the  mo- 
ment a  bonus  would  be  far  more  than  Just 
a  wtod-fall  of  money. 

■veryone  today  la  faced  with  a  host  of 
lit  problema.  Prices  keep  rising — even 
th  they  have  already  out-stripped  the 
tneone  of  a  large  section  of  the  population. 
It  all  means  that  It  Is  tocreastogly  hard  to 
get  along. 

To  the  veteran  these  problems  have  an 
especially  rough  Impact.  He  la  struggling 
to  make  up  for  the  long  years  that  were 
taken  out  of  hU  civilian  career.  It  Is  not 
easy,  as  any  of  the  men  and  women  who 
wore  the  uniform  can  tell  you. 

They  are  trying  to  compete  with  people 
who  were  able  to  keep  their  biulnesses  and 
their  Jobs  while  the  war  was  on.  Breaking 
into  that  kind  of  competition  at  this  late 
date  la  tough — unless  they  get  some  kind  of 
a  boost. 

The  9400  proposed  by  Representative 
BkKHM  may  not  seem  like  too  much  money 
to  a  Congress  accuatomed  to  deallnk;  In  bil- 
lions. It  Is  probably  far  from  a  staggering 
sum  even  when  multiplied  by  the  number  of 
eligible  veterans. 

But  it  might  make  the  difference  between 
success  or  failure  to  many  a  man  striving 
bard  to  forget  the  war  years  and  become  a 
civilian  again.  At  least  this  meaaure  should 
not  be  burled  without  some  very  careful 
co^deratlon. 


Tmman't  Rare  Coarafe 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  AUGUSTINE  B.  KELLEY 

or  PKNNSTLVAMIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  April  14.  1948 

Mr.  KELLEY.  Mr  Speaker,  with  per- 
mission to  extend  my  own  remarks.  I  am 
Including  an  editorial  from  the  Pitts- 
burgh Post-Gazette  of  March  31.  1948, 
entitled  "Truman's  Rare  Courage." 

This  editorial  might  also  t>e  entitled 
"An  Editors  Rare  Courage."  for  no  one 
could  say  that  the  Post-Gazette  Ls  a  Dem- 
ocratic pap>er.  I  think  the  editor  rises 
to  great  heights  In  his  effort  to  be  fair  to 
the  man  sitting  in  the  White  House,  who 
has  the  most  difBcult  Job  in  the  world. 
It  makes  me  feel  proud  that  I  live  near 
Pittsburgh,  where  such  an  appraisal  can 
be  made  without  political  bias.  It  is 
probably  not  Just  the  type  of  editorial  a 
Democratio  newspaper  would  have 
printed,  but  it  Is  written  from  an  objec- 
tive viewpoint  and  Is  well  worth  the  pe- 
rusal of  every  citizen.  The  editor  is  to 
t>e  complimented  for  his  fairness. 


TStJMAM'S    KAaS    COtTmAOS 

President  Truman  U  said  to  be  telling  to- 
tlmates  he  doesn't  much  care  whether  or  not 
he  returns  to  the  White  House  In  1M9.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  President  told  hU  last 
news  conference  that  he's  In  the  race  to  euy 
and  expects  to  win  U.  Whatever  his  per- 
sonal desires.  Mr.  Truman's  public  actions 
wou'i  certainly  Indicate  a  lack  of  concern 
for  his  own  future. 

Tbe  ordinary  garden  variety  of  politician, 
which  Mr.  Truman  la  often  accused  of  betog. 
would  avoid  tho  moves  the  President  haa 
made  In  an  election  year  and  earlier.  As  a 
vote  getter,  the  President  Is  giving  one  of 
the  most  Inept  performances  In  the  coun- 
try's history.  But  Is  that  a  proper  basis 
upon  which  to  Judge  him?  We  believe  not. 
Suppoee  we  examine  the  record  briefly. 

Mr.  Truman  has  twice  vetted  an  income- 
tax-reduction  bill  snd  Is  expected  within  a 
matter  of  days  to  do  It  again,  although  It 
Is  elementary  th.<it  an  office  seeker  should 
support  tax-reduction  measures  In  an  elec- 
tion year. 

At  great  risk  to  bis  own  future  and  that 
of  bU  party,  Mr.  Truman  has  reversed  his 
stand  on  Faleatii.e.  That  is  expected  to  cost 
him  valuable  support  in  key  political  cltlea 
like  New  York. 

Prior  to  stirring  up  that  particular  hornet's 
nest,  the  PreiMlent  boldly  announced  a  clvU- 
nghts  program  which  shook  the  South  to  Its 
last  magnolia  blossom.  Nor  does  he  show 
any  sign  of  backtog  down.  Apparently,  the 
President  would  rather  stand  for  what  he 
believes  Is  right  than  to  be  returned  to  the 
White  House. 

Going  back  further,  the  President  vetoed 
the  Taft-Hartley  labor  law.  which  had  the 
backing  of  a  majority  of  the  American  people. 
This  action  alienated  followers  in  nearly 
every  camp  but  that  of  organized  labor  and 
the  extreme  left. 

And  on  St  Patrick's  Day.  Mr.  Tiuman  took 
care  of  the  lettlsu.  He  told  a  New  York  City 
audience:  "I  do  not  want  and  will  not  accept 
the  political  support  of  Henry  Wallace  and 
his  CommunlsU.  If  Joining  them  or  per- 
mitting them  to  Join  me  Is  the  price  of  vic- 
tory, I  recommend  defeat.  These  are  days 
of  high  prices  for  everything.  But  any  price 
^r  Wallace  and  bis  Commuulats  is  too  much 
for  me  to  pay." 

On  still  another  front  the  President  has 
gone  counter  to  purely  pclirlcal  maneuver- 
tog.  His  appeal  to  Congress  for  prepara- 
tion against  aggreialon  calls  for  prompt 
passage  of  the  European  recovery  program, 
enactment  of  universal  military  training  and 
a  resumption  of  selective  service.  The  draft 
and  UMT  are  hardly  calculated  to  endear 
the  Chief  Executive  to  much  of  the  elector- 
ate Nor  do  tnx-rldden  Americans  relish 
additional  expenditures  for  preparedness  and 
foreign  aid. 

These  things  do  not  have  the  sound  of  a 
man  who  puta  (.eraonal  political  considera- 
tions above  what  be  feels  U  best  for  the 
country.  On  the  contrary,  they  have  brought 
down  around  bis  ears  the  most  unbridled 
abitse. 

Call  Harry  Truman  Inept,  to  which  his 
record  on  doinestic  economic  affairs  bears 
patoful  witness.  Make  Jokes  about  his  piano 
playing,  his  uninspiring  rsdio  personality,  his 
sulky  cap,  some  of  hU  advuers,  and  the  back 
porch  he  put  on  the  White  Hotise.  But  don't 
In  tbe  face  of  the  President's  record,  damn 
his  simple  honesty  or  bis  manifest  political 
courage. 

It  ts  not  Inconceivable  that  Mr.  Truman, 
reallitog  that  bis  chances  of  election  are 
pretty  well  shot,  has  determined  that  If  his 
days  to  the  White  House  are  to  be  few.  they 
might  as  well  be  noted  as  a  time  to  which 
the  occupant  spoke  bis  mind  at  all  cosu. 

There  Is  no  quality  more  admired  by  the 
American  people  than  courage.  They  have 
more  respect  for  the  man  who  goes  down 
flghttog  for  what  he  believes  Is  right  than 
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for  the  opportvmlst  who  bangs  on  through 
expediency. 

If  to  the  next  few  months  Mr.  Truman 
conUnuea  to  show  the  sort  of  courage  im- 
plicit In  his  recent  public  statements,  be  may 
win  back  support  of  Important  segments  c^ 
his  party  plus  that  of  many  Independent 
voters.  Indeed.  If  there  Is  any  hope  for  the 
Democratic  Party  at  thU  late  hour  of  Its 
deterioration.  It  depends  largely  upon  the 
coiu-age  shown  by  lu  badgered  leader  In  the 
White  House. 


CorreBt  Problems  Pending  Before 
CoBfrcs* 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  LESINSKI 

or   ICICBICAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  14. 1948 

Mr.  LESINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Rec- 
ord. I  Include  the  following  radio  address 
which  I  made  over  Station  WWJ.  in  De- 
troit. Mich.,  on  Monday.  April  12. 194«; 

Ladies  and  gentlemen  of  the  Detroit  area. 
It  was  on  March  15  that  I  last  discussed  over 
the  exceUent  facilities  of  Station  WWJ  the 
tten  current  problems  pending  l)efore  the 
OooereH. 

THi  pMsronrr's  missace 
It  was  just  2  days  later — March  17,  St. 
Patrick's  Day— that  the  President  In  an 
eleventh-hotir  scheduled  appearance  ad- 
dressed a  Jotot  session  of  tbe  House  and 
Senate  and  reported  on  the  crltlcc  condi- 
tions to  Europe.  He  recommended  to  the 
Congress  the  speedy  enactment  Into  law  of 
a  far-reaching  program  which  tocluded  a 
draft  law.  tmlversal  mUltary  tratolng,  and 
the  European  recovery  program. 

It  was  a  solemn  occasion  and  the  gravity  of 
the  situation  was  apparent  to  all  who  were 
present  as  weU  as  to  tbe  radio  listeners. 
The  sincerity  and  eamestneaa  with  which  the 
President  delivered  his  message  left  no  doubt 
that  a  great  emergency  was  again  confronting 
our  country. 

nu  KuaonAN  arrcATiOM 
He  laid  particular  stress  on  the  speedy  en- 
actment Into  law  of  the  European  recovery 
program,  better  known  as  tbe  Marshall  plan 
•a  »  foundation  of  our  policy  of  assistance 
to  the  free  nations  of  Europe  and  urged  Its 
prompt  enactment,  as  the  most  telling  con- 
tribution our  Nation  could  make  toward  the 
cause  of  peace. 

His  words  were  heard  around  the  world 
and  kindled  new  sparks  of  hope  In  the  hearts 
of  mUUons  who  have  been  clinging  by  mere 
tlWMidi  to  the  cherished  Ideals  and  prtoclples 
of  their  forefathers.  These  millions  live  to 
18  countries  within  the  shadow  of  the  iron 
ctirtato — dally  living  In  fear  that  that  cur- 
tain will  engulf  their  homelands.  These  are 
not  fancied  fears.  They  have  but  to  look 
at  what  was  once  the  legitimate  boundaries 
of  the  happy,  prosjjerous  and  f reed onr- loving 
people  of  Poland.  Lithuania,  Latvia,  btonla. 
Tugoalavia.  Albania,  Bulgaria.  Hungary.  Ru- 
mania, and  Caechoelovakla.  Just  a  few  days 
sigo  Finland  bowed  to  Russia  and  signed  a 
10-year  mutttal-ald  pact.  It  Is  true  that 
Russia  pledged  herself  not  to  Interfere  with 
the  Internal  affairs  of  Finland.  But  that  la 
but  a  scrap  of  paper  to  the  man  in  Kremlto 
who  has  broken  47  treaties  In  the  space  of  a 
few  years. 

It  Is  no  secret  that  Soviet  Russia  has  de- 
signs on  Norway.  Greece.  Turkey.  China,  and 
Italy,  as  well  as  the  domination  of  Berlin 
and— for  that  matter— «U  of  Germany. 


On  April  18  a  national  election  of  the  ut- 
most Importance  will  be  held  to  Italy  where 
every  effort  Is  betog  made  by  the  Commu- 
nists to  Intimidate  and  coerce  the  voters  and 
rig  the  election.  If  the  Italian  people  vote 
the  Iron  curtato  for  that  nation  our  Inter- 
national situation  wUl  become  acute.  The 
Incidents  now  occurring  are  being  observed 
by  the  entire  world  and  the  result  of  the 
election  wUl  have  a  far-reaching  effect  upon 
the  future  of  the  still  free  countries  of  west- 
em  Europe. 

As  to  the  Berlin  and  German  situation, 
It  Is  todeed  regrettable  that  the  countries 
who  fought  side  by  side  and  conquered  Ger- 
many, cannot  now  cooperate  In  govemtog 
withto  specified  zones  the  people  they  con- 
quered. 

The  ultimate  goal  of  Soviet  Russia  Is  the 
complete  and  final  domination  by  the  Com- 
munists of  the  entire  world,  and  was  laid 
down  by  Lenin  long  ago.  That  to  some  ap- 
pears to  be  a  big  order,  but  Soviet  Russia  has 
a  world-wide  organization.  It  Is  estimated 
that  to  67  countries  there  are  19,000,000  Com- 
munists ready  and  willing  to  bars  their 
breasts  for  the  final  conflict.  The  fact  that 
they  are  greatly  outnumbered  does  not  alarm 
them  because  the  boast  that  approximately 
150.000  BolshevlsU  conquered  150.000,000 
Russians.  Their  strength  does  not  He  to 
their  numbers  but  to  well-laid  plans  and  the 
precision  methods  with  which  they  execute 
them.  Their  leaders  are  tratoed.  cunning, 
and  crafty  Individuals  who  worm  their  way 
by  one  means  or  another  toto  key  positions 
to  units  of  government,  lalxtr  organizations, 
or  for  that  matter  any  group — be  It  large  or 
small — and  then.  befcH-e  the  unwary  realize 
It  there  has  been  put  toto  o];>eratlon  the 
master  plan  for  that  partlctolar  offensive 
which  was  blueprtoted  In  the  Kremlto. 

THX  ICAkSHALL    PLAN 

The  Congress  responded  splendidly  to  the 
President's  dynamic  appeal  and  by  an  over- 
whelming vote  passed  the  Marshall  plan. 
The  speed  with  which  this  legislation  was 
enacted  Into  law  was  brought  about  by  the 
fact  that  Members  of  Congress  were  deluged 
with  letters  and  telegrams  by  an  awakened 
America.  It  was  quite  evident  from  the  con- 
tents of  the  meesages  that  poured  into  my 
oOoe  that  the  people  of  America  were  deter- 
mined to  battle  for  peace  with  tbe  same 
vigor  and  all-out  effort  with  which  we  had 
stMcessfuUy  waged  vlctorlotis  wars  to  the 
past.  It  was  with  that  determtoatlon  that 
tbe  law  was  enacted  and  as  one  of  the  re- 
sults, Stalin  will  shortly  learn  he  has  lost 
three  of  bis  greatest  allies,  namely:  hunger, 
poverty,  and  despair. 

It  follows  that  as  soon  as  the  benefits  of 
the  Marshall  plan  are  In  full  force,  this 
present  cold  war  will  stop,  because  the  false 
propaganda  of  Russia  wiU  fall  upon  deaf 
ears.  In  reality  It  Is  a  program  to  wage  war 
fOT  peace — by  peaceful  and  humane  methods. 
That  Is  why  Russia  and  her  stooges  in  Amer- 
ica have  been  fighting  tbe  Marshall  plan. 

Briefly  the  Marshall  plan  provides  for  tbe 
conditioned  participation  of  the  United 
States  In  a  program  of  foreign  aaelstanoe  that 
covers  (1)  European  recovery.  (2)  a  continu- 
ation of  assistance  to  the  totemattonal  chil- 
dren's emergency  fund,  (3)  military-type 
aid  to  Greece,  Turkey,  and  China,  and  (4) 
economic  aid  to  China.  It  is  totended.  If  Its 
provisions  are  met,  to  continue  until  June  80, 
1982.  vrtth  annual  review,  both  for  authoriza- 
tions and  appropriations  by  the  Congress. 
The  law  recognizes  that  military  security  and 
domestic  tranquillity  are  neceaaary  prerequi- 
sites to  econcMnlc  recovery  and  the  mainte- 
nance of  peace  and  free  tostltutlons.  to  the 
degree  that  It  makes  provisions  for  military- 
type  aid  to  those  areas  which  are  most  beset 
by  the  dangers  of  externally  spoiisored  com- 
munism. 

The  President  has  acted  with  dispatch  to 
order  to  place  the  Etiropean  recovery  pro- 
gram toto  action.    He  named  Pavtl  Hoffman, 


an  outstanding  Industrialist,  as  Its  admin- 
istrator and  directed  the  Reconstruction  Fi- 
nance Corporation  to  turn  over  at  once  the 
$1,105,000,000  recovery  fund  advance  which 
Congress  authorized.  These  funds  were 
transferred  until  Congress  votes  regular  ap- 
propriations In  order  that  the  sum  of  »108.- 
000.000  of  new  aid  may  be  made  Immediately 
available  to  Greece,  Turkey.  China,  and 
Trteste  to  addition  to  11,000.000.000  for  the 
16  western  European  nations  taktog  part  In 
the  Joint,  long-range  recovery  effort. 

TSNtTRX  or  orrtcs  and  coicxnTEX  a&sicnmknt 
I  am  now  serving  my  eighth  consecutive 
term  as  Member  of  Congress,  having  been 
first  elected  en  March  4.  1933.  from  the 
newly  created  Sixteenth  Congressional  Dis- 
trict. The  late  Ho*  Henry  T.  Rainey  of  II- 
itools  was  the  then  Speaker  of  tbe  House 
and  it  was  he  who  suggested  that  I  accept 
committee  assignments  that  would  be  most 
beneficial  to  my  constituents.  I  chose  mem- 
bership on  tbe  Committee  on  Immigration 
and  Naturalization,  because  there  were  some 
fifty-odd  national  groups  to  my  district.  I 
also  requested  assignment  to  the  Committee 
on  Labor  because  my  constituents  were  en- 
gaged almost  entirely  to  todustrlal  work, 
and  am  pi-esentiy  the  ranking  Democratic 
member  of  that  committee. 

I  was  also  assigned  by  Speaker  Rainey  to 
the  Pension  Committee  and  was  unan- 
imously elected  by  the  House  as  Its  chair- 
man In  19S6,  which  offlce  I  retained  vmtU  I 
resigned  to  accept  the  chairmanship  of  the 
Committee  on  Immigration  and  Naturaliza- 
tion In  the  Seventy-ninth  Congress. 

The  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  194fl 
disbanded  the  Immigration  and  Nattirallza- 
tlon  Committee  and  placed  Its  legislative 
functions  with  the  Judiciary  Committee. 
That  act  also  provided  that  a  Member  could 
serve  on  but  one  major  committee,  and  In 
%'iew  of  my  long  service  on  the  House  Labor 
Committee,  and  Its  legislative  Jurisdiction 
over  problems  so  close  to  my  entire  con- 
gressional district,  I  choee  to  continue  serv- 
ice on  the  Labor  Committee  and  am  now 
the  ranking  Democratic  member  of  that  com- 
mittee as  well  as  the  ranking  House  Dem- 
ocratic member  on  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Labor-Management  Relations  set  up  imder 
the  provlslona  of  the  Taft-Hartley  bUl  and 
which  Is  composed  of  seven  Members  of  the 
Senate  and  seven  Members  of  the  House. 

niMICKATIOK 

Despite  the  fact  that  I  am  not  presently 
a  member  of  the  committee  handling  im- 
migration legislation,  nevertheless  I  con- 
tinue my  deep  Interests  In  Immigration  prob- 
lems which  antedate  even  my  eervlce  In  the 
Congress. 

Within  a  few  days  after  the  opening  day 
of  the  Eightieth  Congress  I  totroduoed  H.  R. 
732.  a  bill  to  provide  for  immigration  Into 
the  United  States  of  200,000  displaced  per- 
sons who  are  the  unhappy  victims  of  Nad 
and  Communist  persecution.  I  urged  Its  fa- 
vorable consideration  to  a  hearing  before 
the  committee  and  am  happy  to  inform  my 
listeners  that  on  April  6  a  very  Important 
step  forward  was  achieved  In  regard  to  this 
vital  and  disturbing  problem.  The  Repub- 
lican controlled  subcommittee  reported  Its 
own  bill  to  the  whole  committee.  That 
blU  was  similar  to  mine.  I  trust  that  the 
whole  committee  wlU  act  favorably  upon 
the  recommendatlonB  of  its  subcommittee 
and  report  the  bill  to  the  House.  If  enacted 
toto  law  It  wUl  open  the  doors  to  qtiallfled 
newcomers  and  make  possible  the  happy  re- 
union of  many  citizens  in  the  Detroit  area 
with  their  kith  and  kto. 

I  am  also  gratified  to  be  able  to  toform 
my  radio  listeners  that  the  Hovise  on  April  6 
unanimously  passed  my  bUl,  H.  R.  6137, 
which  will  bring  relief  to  many  thousands 
of  American  families.  This  bill  Is  now  be- 
fore the  Senate  and  If  passed  and  enacted 
toto  law  will  permit  entry  Into  this  country. 
as  nonquota  Immigrants,  the  alien  husbands 
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B«(urff  ttM  war  tbou« 
( 4  om  ycwim  woaitn  vuitcd  tb«lr  rtU 
•UVM  Ja  tlM  oM  eountry.  and  during  th«  war 
at  our  Am«rtcan  woman  ««•  uv»r- 
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their  buabanda  were  aliena  tbcy  war* 
BOi  pi^mlttad  to  r«titm  with  their  Amartcan 
wtvM  a  tbtM  •ouauy.  Our  vmmd'i  organ- 
taattoc  ■  hava  hmn  deeply  intMWtod  bacauaa      an  Ann 
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twin 

at 
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Dl*« 
ter  I 
whlcs 
loyal 

In 

raceu 

bap|«n 

avoifed 

tlk« 

oMtAods 


amlllee  have  been  disrupted  and  mitcb 
taMTdat  Ip  and  distresa  waa  causml  by  this  ua* 
ite  altuatlon.     Tbe  present   law  ts  a 
<t— rinrtn»lon  •galnat  AoMrlcMi  wo- 

rtm  mI  aMm  woman  he  can  mcuv*  bar  entry 
lUy  withcut  delay  M  •  tton- 
Mit.  ■ewever.  that  law  doea 
mm  aAplf  to  mi  AHMrtcan  Rlrl  who  marrlee 
Ml  Ml  n.JMtf  la  eoat  lMUoce«  ih»  American 
■M  l4*  i)*^  t'l  *■"  '*  <■*  many  aa  7  to  1 1 
jr  >uld  aecure  a  vtaa  for  Mt 

.    i^,    -.1   wtu  remedy  thie  o(Hm- 
I  nl  eiturae  appeefte  the  tarl  tMl 
Bppr<i«e«l  Uie  meoeure  by  unan> 
It  u  now  MlilM  in  the  Nenate 
ly  tniat  that  they  will  appruve 
u  ntvMiure  and  that  It  will  be 
Into  law   at   an   tarty  date. 

roNrtiraioM 
I  r^rtt  that  time  duea  not  permit  me  U» 
oUmt  mportMit  teglslati'         >  >   u 
fetfOfO  the  Ooaffreae.  eepei  it* 

tera  iffeetinc  Inhor  and  thf  redMit  m«jwrity 
report  ol  the  Joint  Labur-MMMfMMnt  Re- 
latli'i  ■  Committee,  which  waa  died  on  Maroil 

td  tu  which  report  I  made  atranuotM 
obJe<  ilun  iind  waa  joined  by  Senator  MuaaAf . 
of  M  mtana.  Senator  PKyraa.  u(  Florida,  and 
Oont'eaaman  Kiilst.  of  Pennaylvanla.  In  a 
mlnc'ity  repurt  which  waa  Bled  on  April  1 
Mid    I  numbered  Senate  Report  Bt0,  pnrt  a. 

however  be  broadcaating  egMa  on  April 
the  facllUlea  of  thu  eMMoa  and  at 
that  Ime  will  diacuaa  further  with  my  frimda 
In  II  a  Detroit  area  pending  congrcealunal 
probi  >ma. 

I  t  lank  vou  and  good  evening. 
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advantage! 
way 


here   In   America  and  quit   "kidding" 
ea  that  "It  can  t  happen  here." 

Thla  encloaed  clipping  peoees  that  U  is 
happening  here.     Rlicbt  under  our  noae. 

I  am  a  Presbyterian  mlnlaur.  aervtng  two 
amalUtown  churchea  and  living  In  the  coun- 
try, where  I  operaU  a  amall  ranch.  I  come 
in  contact  wltb  a  great  many  average  Ameri- 
can citl/ens. 

We  are  aU  of  the  opialoo  that  proof  that 
lean  cltlaen  haa  beeoms  •  Coauatinlat 
Miimld  be  Interpreted  aa  meaning  he  or  ahe 
hae  renounced  the  American  way  of  life  and 
haa  become  a  traitor  to  hU  country  Com- 
rounum  haa  proved  Itaelf  to  t>e  antl-Chrla- 
tlan  in  lU  philoaophy  of  life  and  underao- 
cratle  tn  Ita  methoda.  To  become  a  Commu- 
niet  oae  mtat  aesseiarily  adopt  other  meth- 
ode  of  paiumi  ratana  tlaui  the  regularly 
preecrlbod  «ao  prOMMM  ol  lew  of  a  demo- 
cratic and  free  people. 

It  la  the  avowed  paffoeo  Of  eoaaMMiiHa  «o 

t  ead  eett  tie  out 


FISHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leavt  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Ap- 
pen(  IX  of  the  Rkcoro.  I  enclose  a  very 
Intel  esting  letter  from  Rev.  Ben  H 
Moofe.  minister,  of  May,  Tex.: 

Uamcu  8.  1948. 
O.  C. 
ous€  Of  M§prtientmttv€». 

Wa^ihington.  D.  C. 
Sn:  Mr.  FtSHia.  there  la  another  mat- 
have  been  wanting  to  write  you  about 
I  think  Is  of  aerloua  concern  to  every 
American  citizen. 

the  Light  of  what  haa  happened  in  Hun- 

Rumanla,  Bulgaria,  Tugoalavla.  more 

tly  In  Coethoelovakla  and  la  about  to 

tn    PlnUuid:    in    the    light    of    the 

purpcaea  of  world-wide  revolution  on 

part   of    commuiUam.   and    the    proven 

of    infiltration,     aubterfuge.    and 

by  force   of   a  country   after  taking 

of  every  opportunity  to  worm  their 

Into  poaitlona  of  influence  In  labor,  po- 

UUe  ki.  aoctal.  Indtiatrlal,  civic,  and  educa- 

1  ortnnls:itlona.  I  think  It  Is  high  time 

thati  we  were  arouaed  to  the  danger  we  face 


It  la 

breeo  iwiOTll  alMyM  be  Indleiod  as 
gulMy  of  esiMltM— MaMwe  u»  our  Amerieen 
IdeeU.  laeimmwil,  MMI  pvbllr  lnterest»- 
and  BhMiM  feo  dosll  villi  aoeordingiy 

I  leel  iwo  I  eaproea  «nu  of  ell 

true  Anweteea  eHtaen-  v  Ooncreaa 

ahdttM  poM  lew*  tfetlnirta  •  CoaMMialat  as 
oao  who  le  plotttaf  to  overthrow  o«r  Oov- 
wnaieat  and  providing  severe  penalties  for 
stieh  treaaon. 

We  Americans  have  been  trained  all  our 
Itvee  to  believe  in  fmr  play  and  tolerance  of 
pooplee'  politu-al  and  religious  ronvlc- 
to  the  point  where  we  are  easy  victims 
of  eosamtmwm's  treacherous  methods  of 
attack 

Shall  we  wait  until  It  Is  too  late  to  wake 
up  to  the  fact  that  "you  can't  cooperate  with 

:imunlam  aaya  the  Chrutian  religion  Is 
■titliat;  to  national  progress  I  can  under- 
sUnd  that  it  u  true  that  ChrUtlan  principles 
do  not  permit  one  to  stoup  to  the  same  de- 
ceitful, unfair  practicee  of  the  Communists, 
and  therefore  would  be  •  handtcep  to  Rus- 
sian expansion  aa  being  eSeetod  today. 

That  which  U  antl-ChrliitUn  is  o(  the  Devil 
and  must  be  treated  as  our  deadly  enemy  In 
this  democracy  of  ours.  We  must  fight  It 
with  all  of  our  forces  on  every  front — politi- 
cal, religious,  and  educational. 

For  tbe  sake  of  our  beloved  opuntry.  our 
hcsnea.  our  religious  freedom,  our  American 
way  of  life,  do  all  you  can  In  Congreas  to  cut 
out  this  cancer  that  threatens  our  life — 
communism. 

Yours  sincerely, 

Ben  H.  Mcobx. 

M.\T.  ^tx. 


Democracy 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  AUGUSTINE  B.  KELLEY 
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Mr.  KELLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  per- 
mission to  extend  my  remarks.  I  am  in- 
cluding an  editorial  by  the  editor  of  the 
Pittsburgh  Catholic,  under  date  of  April 
8.  1»48. 

This  is  an  apprai.<;al  by  the  editor  of 
the  failure  of  the  Congress  to  legislate 
on  some  very  Important  problems,  as 
well  as  a  criticism  of  some  of  the  legisla- 
tion that  has  been  enacted.  It  is  a 
sweeping  castigation  of  the  failure  to 
continue  price  contro^  in  the  face  of 


rUiaf  prleA — loineihlnf  which  Krau  to 
hare  been  forgotten  by  the  pubtte  prsM 
m  general.  This  U  really  a  stinging  re- 
buke to  the  Congress  for  the  mistakes  It 
lutf  made. 

To    TMl    POIMT 

(By  the  Editor) 
DBMOCaACT 

■epveeentattee  deaiocracy  has  been  demon  • 
stratlng  both  its  aUght  and  lu  weakneaa  m 
recent  daya  In  this  country.  n»  chief  strong- 
hold In  a  world  that  la  yielding  In  man/ 
placea  to  the  pesstsmlsm  of  dictatorship  By 
passing  the  European  recovery  prugran 
(Uarshall  plan)  legUlatlon.  our  Congreaeme  \ 
clearly  reacted  to  the  preesure  of  public  opin- 
ion, arotieed  by  the  rrttlrni  «nt*rnntioni.l 
altuatlon.     By  Presi- 

dents veto,  a  bi  «.  ot  r 

Coagreasmen  clenrly  rritcted  to  rnnntden  • 
tloae  of  their  own  political  fnrttinee.  in  dii* 
regard  of  tbe  eooimon  good.    By  passing  an 

Inadequate  rent'Contf^'  ...-..- .,  ,y„,. 

■«lly    social    aeciirltv    i  :.    mif 

Oongressmeti  t'loart ,  win  u  ilnenne 

of  selfish  Inivrosis  '^re  U  evidsitt 

on  every  side  the  >  nsh  interests 

have    inAloied    on  its    etiuuomio 

structure. 

At  the  same  time,  our  Congreesmsn  eon* 
tlnued  to  sit  on  their  hands  with  respect 
to  measures  urgently  railed  for  to  right  social 
and  kconomlc  injustlcea— the  raising  of  tiie 
minimum  wage  level,  the  esiabllshment  of 
(air  employment  standards  against  racial 
and  religious  dlscrunlnatlon,  and  protectl  tg 
of  the  civil  righta  guaranteed  by  the  Co:i- 
stttutlon.  Selfish  intereaU  and  political  con- 
siderations keep  this  legislation  burled,  a. id 
public  opinion  la  not  coherent  and  forceful 
enough  to  dig  It  out. 

At  the  same  time.  too.  our  Congressmtn 
refuse  to  honestly  face,  and  correct,  the  haim 
they  did  by  pasting  the  Taft-Hartley  lakor 
control  bill,  although  every  day  brings  n»w 
proof  that  It  la  having  preclaely  the  efr««t 
against  which  Its  opponents  warned.  The 
workers  are  hampered  In  securing  thslr 
rights,  the  foes  of  organized  labor  are  en- 
couraged to  resist  latMr's  rightful  demanls. 
c'.umsy  and  expensive  legal  machinery  ts  lie- 
ing  suttstltuted  (or  collective  bargaining,  bu- 
mitn  rights  are  being  obscured. 

Our  Congressmen  refuse  also  to  honestly 
face,  and  correct,  the  sweeping  harm  they  illd 
by  killing  price  controls  before  the  Nation 
had  recovered  from  war  conditions.  A 
strange  and  obstinate  silence  has  set  In  as 
far  aa  this  subject  Is  concerned.  No  Individ- 
ual. Congressman  or  private  citizen,  can  make 
a  move  today  without  paying  tribute  to  he 
profiteers  who  were  let  loose  on  the  country 
by  the  ending  of  price  controls:  the  food  for 
every  meal,  the  rent  for  every  month's  hous- 
ing, every  single  purchase  of  the  necessaries 
of  life,  ail  carry  tbe  label  of  exorbitance,  for 
which  Cnngrsaa  gave  Its  blanket  approval: 
and  yet  Congieaamen  do  not  seem  to  realize 
that  this  Is  the  basic  factor  In  most  of  the 
troubles  of  the  country — wage  disputes,  tax 
reduction,  rent  control.  luid  so  on. 

There  Is  something  sardonic  tn  the  solemn 
Investigations  congressional  committees  are 
conducting  Into  the  gray  market  in  ateel  and 
tbe  hoarding  of  building  materlala  and  es- 
aentlal  machinery:  didn't  Congresa  give  the 
go-ahead  signal  to  all  of  this  when  It  ac- 
cepted the  promise  of  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Manufacturers  that  free  enterprise 
would  put  our  economic  system  on  a  so^ind, 
equitable  footing  if  only  price  controls  were 
removed? 

There  Is  no  reason  why  the  public  shuuld 
feel  helpless  at  the  sight  of  the  mist  ikes 
Congreas  haa  made.  This  Is  an  election  year, 
and  Congreas  ought  to  be  particularly  sensi- 
tive to  public  feeling:  If  public  demand  can 
bring  Congress  to  put  through  the  Mart  hall 
plan  bill.  It  can  also  bring  Conpreaa  to  coirect 
our  domeaUc  affHlrs.    And  the  billions  sc  icd- 
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uled  to  be  spent  under  the  Marshall  plan  to 
deleat  communism  In  Europe  won't  have  that 
vtlect  tmlesa  we  have  a  sound,  Jtist  domestto 
economy  hers  In  the  United  States,  to  prove 
to  the  world  that  representative  democracy 
is  the  beat  form  of  government. 


Radio  Sendee  for  Rural  Communitiei 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALBERT  GORE 


or  TrMMi 
IN  THI  HOUSE  or  BIPKBttMTATIVIS 
ITftfnrido]/,  AprU  14,  194t 

Mr,  aORI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope 
America's  rural  population  will  awaken 
to  the  dsnfer  of  being  denU.d  adequate 
radio  service  by  a  bill.  ■.  3311.  now  pend- 
ing before  a  oommltue  of  another  body. 
Briefly  elaud,  this  bill  would  force  a 
break-up  of  the  so-rallcd  rlear^rhannrl 
ladlo  itatlona.  I  know  from  flrst-hitnd 
experience  that  much  of  rural  America 
receives  good  and  depondable  radio  eerv- 
Ice  only  through  the  high-powered, 
clear-channel  atations.  True,  smaller 
ktatlons  reach  Into  the  bulk  of  the  farm 
homes  during  the  daytime,  but  at  night 
millions  of  farmers  cannot  get  satisfac- 
tory reception  from  any  radio  station 
other  than  the  few  clear-channel  sta- 
tions. As  a  result  of  thla  situation,  much 
of  rural  America— and  this  U  true  of  a 
large  part  of  my  own  congreaslonal  dis- 
trict— Is  compelled  to  depend  upon  the 
clear-channel  sUtlone  for  satisfactory 
and  dependable  radio  service. 

The  Irony  of  it  la  that  the  rural  and 
small  town  audience  has  always  been 
discriminated  against  in  terms  of  radio 
service.  Naturally  enough,  radio  broad- 
casting statlon.s  are  established  in  cities 
which  can  support  them.  As  a  result, 
city  listeners  have  the  pleasure  of  not 
only  good  radio  reception  but  also  of 
having  a  choice  ol  programs.  The  farm- 
ers on  the  other  hand,  most  living  at 
some  distance  from  a  city  large  enough 
to  support  a  radio  station,  are  in  no 
such  fortimate  position.  The  radio  sig- 
nal reaching  them  is,  because  of  the  dis- 
tance, almost  Invariably  of  poorer  qual- 
ity. In  many,  mariy  cases  they  are  lucky 
to  get  very  much  of  a  choice  of  pro- 
grams at  night  and  for  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  radio  listeners.  I  repeat, 
the  only  dependable  nighttime  service 
is  through  the  clear  channel  stations. 

Why  then  should  Congress  seriously 
consider  S.  2231?  The  answer  is.  in 
fairness,  It  should  not.  The  plain  pur- 
pose of  the  bill  is  to  prevent  the  use  of 
high  power  by  standard  broadcasting 
stations  and  to  break  down  the  system  of 
clear  channel  broadcasting.  The  inevi- 
table result  of  such  an  action  would  be 
to  rob  the  millions  of  rural  listeners  of 
satisfactory  and  dependable  radio  recep- 
tion. 

Instead  of  giving  serious  consideration 
of  a  bill  to  tear  down  radio  service  to 
rural  America,  we  should  be  giving 
thought  to  bringing  about  an  improve- 
ment of  such  service. 

There  Is  still  another  reason  why,  in 
my  opinion,  S.  2231   runs  contrary  to 


sound  policy  for  Congress.  By  8  2231 
It  la  proposed  that  Congress  act  upon  a 
highly  technical  and  complicated  ques- 
tion— a  question  which  has  been  under 
consideration  by  the  Federal  Communi- 
cations Commission  for  more  than  3 
years.  What  Is  the  purpose  of  the  Fed- 
eral Communications  Comml.sslon  unles.; 
it  Is  to  deal  with  such  problems?  For 
Congress  to  step  in  now  anr^  pass  Senate 
bill  No.  2231  would,  it  seems  to  me,  be 
a  most  impractical  procedure  In  addi- 
tion to  the  Injustice  It  would  mete  out  to 
the  farmers  of  the  country  to  whom 
radio  Is  very  Important.  Not  only  do 
metropolitan  listeners  have  an  advantage 
over  the  rural  listeners  In  ordinary  radio 
reception  but  FM  broadcasting  and  tele^' 
vision  Is  now.  and  engineers  estimate  for 
many  years  to  comp  will  be,  confined  to 
metropolitan  residents, 

It  Is  not  my  preroiatlve  to  interfere 
with  the  actions  of  another  body,  but  it 
U  within  my  proper  province  to  warn  the 
farmers  of  Iht?  Nation  and  llioir  Repre> 
sentatlves  In  Congress  of  this  lll-tdvUed 
and  dangerous  threat  to  radio  service  to 
millions  of  American  farmers. 


A  Challeaie  of  Prayer 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANK  L.  CHELF 

Of    KENTUCKY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  April  14,  194$ 

Mr.  CHELF.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Rec- 
ord, I  Include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  Hancock  Clarion  of  April  10. 
1948: 

A   CHAlilMOE   or    PRAYES 

We  have  been  Impressed  lately  by  the 
futility  of  this  Nation  In  lU  endeavor  to  meet 
the  situation  of  peace  or  war.  We — all  of  us 
we  feel  sure — are  much  concerned  with  the 
outlook  that  Is  presented  to  us  by  the  rela- 
tions that  now  exist  between  this  Nation  of 
ours  and  that  of  Russia.  Both  nations  seem 
to  have  arrived  at  a  situation  that  threatens 
to  be  broken  only  by  some  Incident  that  will 
mean  nothing  but  war;  while  on  the  other 
hand  If  coolness  and  consideration  are  ob- 
served by  our  people  and  those  of  RusEla.  and 
attempt  made  at  understanding,  peace  can 
be  the  reEUlt. 

Why  cannot  the  latter  be  the  solution 
rather  than  the  blind  forbodlng  atmosphere 
of  distruct  and  hatred  that  can  only  result  In 
destruction?  With  such  a  question  before  tis 
the  answer  seems  to  be  to  us,  as  in  like  man- 
ner It  surely  Is  to  tbe  people  of  Russia,  that 
the  other  party  to  the  dispute  is  wholly  In 
the  wrong  and  wUl  not  consider  conciliation 
or   attempt   at   vuiderstandlng. 

With  such  Btubbornefcs  and  determination 
tQ  carry  through  our  own  views  both  peoples 
win  surely  go  down  the  road  that  leads  to 
Inevitable  war  that  no  one  desires.  No  dis- 
pute can  ever  be  settled  where  such  divergent 
views  exist  as  between  our  Nation  and  that 
of  Russia  without  some  compromise  or  con- 
sideration being  given  to  the  other's  point  of 
view.  We  do  not  mean  such  compromise  to 
encompaaa  a  surrender  of  any  vital  or  funda- 
menttd  principle — that  must  never  be  con- 
sidered— but  there  are  grounds  on  which 
dlactiaslon  of  tssues  could  be  had  that  might, 
and  we  believe  would,  result  In  better  under- 
standing  between   our   nations.      These    are 


the  things  on  which  our  people  and  ths 
people  of  RusaU  ootUd  and  should  coneen- 
trade  their  thoughts  and  alms,  and  by  so 
doing  something  for  good  might  be  accom- 
plished. 

This   Nation    of   ours   Is   tha   ouUUndlng 
Christian  nation  of  the  world  and  to  those 
principles  we  are  committed  and  must  up- 
hold if  we  nhull  hope  to  survive.     We  think 
Jesus  Christ  laid  down  the  principles  upon 
which  all  mankind  can  find  a  common  in- 
terest and  a  universal  purpose  of  good  wUl. 
There  Is  nothing  selfish,  or  dominating,  or 
coercive  in   any  of  the  principles  of  Jesus 
Christ.    They  are  wholly  based  on  love  and 
fellowship  with  all  mankind.   They  arc  baaed 
on  fairness,  and  honesty,  and  jtutlce;   and 
on  these  are  butlded  as  the  foundation  of  all 
the  hopes  of  man,  the  principles  of  freedom 
and  liberty.    No  other  religion  can  claim  stieh 
a  foundstlon,  therefore  we  believe  that  on 
rhriminntiy  rentii  the  hope  of  ths  world  and 
th#  snlvntinn  of  mntt  from  destruction. 

With  this  In  mind  snd  with  the  sMuranee 
of  our  hops  based  upon  uu<  (oin.  m  Ood, 
we,  tbe  people  of  this  grest  <  <>  nattea. 

sre  fseed  with  th*  ehsllenge  iiiH>  mtiat  not 
gn  unanswered,  Our  pstjpt*  oanuui  aiT»irci 
to  allow  lit*  priiioiples  aa  laid  down  by  Jaaus 
Christ  to  fall  In  the  world  beoeuse  of  our 
srifUh  or  Mif-seoking  stuiude  that  appears 
to  dumlUMte  our  svsry  act  uf  today.  We  mtist 
give  to  ths  world  thas*  principles  of  Ohrlat 
or  we  shall  uturly  fall  to  carry  on  ths  high 
reeolveAIhat  baa  characterlaed  this  Nation 
from  Ita  Inception  to  tha  present  dsy.  We 
have  gun*  as  far  wr  shall  be  permitted  U) 
go  in  helping  direct  the  affairs  of  th*  world 
If  we  do  not  at  one*  reverse  our  poaltton 
and  stand  upon  th*  principles  of  true 
Chrlstlsnlty. 

One  of  th*  outstanding  leaaona  uught  by 
th*  Saviour  of  Man  waa  to  lov*  your  *nemlas. 
That  admonition  la  difficult  tor  many  to  ob- 
■:rve.  It  calls  fur  something  within  th*  soul 
that  gives  us  underainndtng  and  considera- 
tion of  those  who  despltcfuUy  abtue  lu.  and 
by  th*  strength  that  love  of  Ood  implants 
we  are  able  to  empty  our  hearta  of  hatred, 
and  malice,  and  mistrust,  and  forgive  thoae 
who  despltefuUy  use  lu. 

It  is  upon  this  principle  of.  forgiveneaa 
that  rests  our  attitude  today  if  we  shall  hope 
to  avoid  the  misunderstanding  and  enmity 
of  those  who  oppose  us.  It  is  by  an  under- 
standing heart  that  we  may  be  able  to  turn 
aside  tbe  abuse  and  injury  that  face  us  to- 
day. It  is  the  love  in  otir  hearts  through 
Jesus  Christ  that  we  are  able  to  approach 
those  who  despitefully  use  us  and  meet  their 
error  and  abuse  with  forgiveness  and  love. 
Why  cannot  we  do  that? 

Back  to  tbe  question  of  this  being  a  Chris- 
tian Nation,  we  approach  that  consideration 
by  saying  that  if  our  people  would  gather 
at  their  places  of  worship  and  observe  trtily 
the  principles  of  Jestts  Christ,  and  with  t(x- 
giveness  in  our  hearts  and  faith  in  God,  the 
course  of  the  world  today  in  its  apparent 
dilemma  could,  and  we  believe  would,  turn 
the  trend  of  affairs  in  the  opposite  direc- 
tion that  would  lead  to  peace  rather  than 
war.     But   it  must   be   a   spontaneous   and 
united  appeal  to  God  on  the  part  of  a  great 
majority  of  our  Christian  people,  offering  up 
their  prayers  to  the  Father  for  one  purpose; 
that  being  that  God  will  so  direct  the  affairs 
of  the  world  and  the  decisions  of  the  leaders 
of  nations  toward  understanding  and  peace. 
We  are  wondering  what  would  be  the  re- 
sult if  on  a  certain  day  a  great  outpouring 
of  our  Christian  people — millions  of  them— 
would  meet  at  their  places  of  worship  or  in 
their  homes  and  with  but  one  thought  In 
their  minds  send  up  a  united  prayer  to  Ood 
to  bring  about  an  understanding   between 
nations    and    direct    them    in    the    ways    of 
peace?     We    have    the    assurance    In    God's 
Word  that  He  will  hear  our  prayers  and  give 
us  the  things  we  desire,  and  surely  the  peo- 
ple of  our  Nation  desire  peace.    And  in  that 
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united  prayer  should  we  not  pray  for  thctte 
west   to  be  our   enemlea:  those   of   a 
nation  upon  whom  rest  the  duties 
government  and  leadership? 
W  lat  do  you  think  would  be  the  reaction 
Ifremler  Joseph  Stalin   of   Russia   if   he 
realize  that  at  a  certain  hcur  50,000.- 
i  Americans  would  be  praying  (ur  him  and 
our  Ood   to  direct   his  llle   and   his 
to  the  betterment  of  the  world  and  his 
people?     And  what  do  you  think  would 
le  response  from  Ood  If  such  a  united 
outpaurlng  of  prayer  should  come  to  Him'* 
4«lleT«  that  If  such  should  be.  the  course 
world  would  be  changed  and  all  ns- 
could  dwell  together  upon  the  earth 
ta^mnany  and  good  will.     We  believe  the 
of  the  people  of  Russia  and  their 
would  be  changed  toward  us  and  we 
itire  that  our  own  people  would  have  a 
t  oODCaptlon  of  the  people  of  Russia 
17   Itaould    not    the    President    of    the 
ed  States  call  for  such  a  day  of  prayer 
*>y  proclamation  set  a  day  and  hour  at 
whlih  time  our  people  would  assemble  to 
up   such   a   united   prayer   unto  Ood? 
we  enter  a  war  the  President  Is  quick 
upon  the  people  to  pray  for  success 
victory,  so  why  not  a  call  to  prayer  to 
ve  the  peace  of  the  world?     Our  peo- 
tiave  faith  in  Ood  and  we  believe  If  such 
is  set  aside  to  be  observed  by  all  our 
e   a  marked  changed   In   world  condl- 
tloits  would  result. 

our  lowly  and  humble  capacity  as  edl- 
of  a  small  country   newspaper  we  ap- 
our  President  with  this  appeal  and 
of  him  that  he  proclaim  such  s  day  of 
for  tb«  oadentendlng  and  peace  be* 
twe^n  the  nattooc  of  th»  world 
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Political  Double  Talk 


OF  REMARKS 
or 


HON.  FRANK  BUCHANAN 

or   PKM  «STLVAMU 

THE  HOtTiig  o»   R|PimC!rrATtVIS 


Wcdn*$dat.  *  pril  14.  i94t 

Ur  BUCHANAN  Mr  Sp«akrr.  under 
leaTe  to  extend  my  rcmurlu,  I  wUh  to  ln> 
cluip  In  the  CoNoaantOHiL  Rkcord  thr 
edljorial  appearing  In  Monday.  April  13, 
IMf.  of  the  Waahtncton  Evening  Stur. 
tntftlcd  "Political  Double  Talk"; 
potrrtcAt  tovwLM  taui 

Tfie      Republloan      National      OeoaaiUttee. 

spokesman   has  a  remsrkable  talent 

putting    his    foot    In    his    mouth,    has 

t   forth  a  atoaplar-and* verse  iadtot* 

t  of  the  Ttwmmm  adaainutrstkm  far 

Me  talk. 

la  something  to  It.  The  most  loyal 
Tru|nan  supporter  would  be  hard  put  to 
and  disprove  some  of  the  speclfloatkms 
Republican  complaint  It  Is  true,  for 
pie.  that  the  President  did  a  poor  Job 
(paling  with  the  effort  by  Henry  WaUace. 
the  latter  was  Secretary  of  Commerce. 
ut  the  skldA  under  the  policies  then  be- 
sdvocated  by  Secretary  of  State  Byrnes. 
true  that  the  Presidents  handling  of 
?auley  affair  left  much  to  be  desired. 
Truman  record  on  Palestine  Is  vulner- 
and  a  case  can  be  made  out  against  the 
Preildent's  so-called  appeasement  of  Stalin 
*otsdam.  although,  in  that  connection, 
not  recalled  that  the  Republlcnn  Na- 
Committee  raised  objection  to  the 
to  Insure  peace  with  Riisala. 
all  these  things  be  granted,  however,  the 
remains  that  the  President,  when  the 
chlis  were  down,  has  been  courageous  aod 
st«  df  Ast    in    putting    tiae   national   welfare 
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of  partisan  considerations.  On  the 
big  issue*— the  Imum  which  bore  on  the  se- 
ciirlty  of  this  country— the  President  has 
tried  to  do  the  right  thing,  rather  than  do 
what  might  be  expected  to  advance  his  own 
political  fortunes  or  embarrass  his  political 
opposition.  In  some  matters.  Palestine,  for 
example,  he  has  been  late  In  getting  around 
to  the  rlRht  poeltlon.  but  in  the  end  he  has 
consistently  subordinated  partisan  consider* 
atlcns.    The  record  In  this  respect  U  clear. 

That  Is  more  tban  can  be  said  of  the  Re- 
publican National  Committee.  A  year  from 
now  the  Republlcan.1  may  be  In  control  of 
our  foreign  policy.  And  when  one  thinks  of 
that  rontingency  it  is  depressing  to  pick  up 
the  National  Committees  report  and  read 
such  balderdash  as  thU:  "It  U  to  be  hoped 
that  Mr.  Truman's  latest  (Internatlonsl ) 
crisis  wlM  be  no  worse  than  those  which  have 
gone  before  Let  us  hope  that  this  crisis  has 
no  more  sinister  purpose  then  to  offset  the 
daoMf*  of  the  revolt  of  the  Solid  South  and 
tha  defection  of  Henry  Wsll.^ce:  that  It  has 
not  been  engineered  and  decked  out  In  the 
thouKht  that,  as  former  Gov.  Ellis  Arnsll.  of 
Oeorgla.  thottght.  'the  rumblings  of  war 
might  pull  the  President  through,  as  they  did 
Mr.  Roosevelt  In  1940.'  " 

This  Is  more  than  dema(?oglc:  It  Is  positively 
stupid.  One  would  think  that  the  Repub- 
lican National  Committee  did  not  know  that 
respected  Republicans  like  Senator  Vanden- 
exac  and  Chairman  Eaton,  of  the  House  For- 
eign Affairs  Committee,  not  only  see  eye-to- 
eye  with  the  President  on  the  fact  that  there 
is  a  crisis,  but  also  stand  with  him  In  bis 
efforts  to  cope  with  it. 

It  is  hard  to  say.  in  the  light  of  this  re- 
markable statement,  where   the  Republlcsn 
National  Committee  stands      But  it  Is  clcsr 
that  for  the  committee  to  take  a  position  like 
thU.  at  the  gutter  level  of  partisan  politics 
In  such  a  critical  time  as  the  present,  u  not 
to  stsnd  for  the  best  in'- 
States.    The  country  hii* 
sort   of   thinij   from   Henr)    WmUte 
noiay  claque.     But  it  lis*  s  right  t     • 
■oatthtna  battar  from  thp  managing  body  of 
tlM  lUptiMiaaa  partv 


Education  in  Antrica 

KXmfSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON,  WILLIAM  A,  DAWSON 

or  vrAu 

IN  THi  Hoi;aB  or  rxprksbntativbs 
Wednesday.  April  14.  194$ 

Mr  DAWSON  of  Uiah.  Mr  Speaker. 
I  b^ilpvf  the  Members  of  Congreu  will 
be  mtfre.Mfd  In  reading  a  very  important 
and  informative  addres.<i  on  Federal  aid 
to  education  delivered  by  the  Honorable 
John  Sanborn,  our  distlnguliihed  col- 
league from  Idaho,  over  radio  station 
B8L.  Salt  Lake  City,  on  the  13th  of 
April  1948 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In 
the  Appendix  of  the  CoNGRCssioNAt 
RtcoRD.  I  include  this  address  as  follovis: 

Good  evening,  friends.  I  feel  I  can  call 
you  friends  because  I  am  your  neighbor  \o 
the  north.  There  Is  much  Interaction  be- 
tween Utah  and  Idaho,  and  I  feel  we  ahare 
each  other's  problems. 

Today,  when  nearly  all  talk  Is  directed  to- 
ward war  or  the  preparation  to  prevent  war. 
I  would  like  to  comment  on  a  way  to  prepare 
for  the  future  and  to  Insure  peace 

Ton  people  of  the  Intermountaln  area  are 
unchallenged  leaders  In  the  field  of  edu- 
cation. 


Professors  Hughes  and  Lancelot,  of  Iowa 
State  College,  in  a  recent  book,  state  -hat 
Utah  outclasses  all  other  States  In  over-all 
performance  In  education.  This  Is  very  <ur- 
prlslng  to  persons  not  familiar  with  your  his- 
tory. But  when  your  history  is  considered  it 
appears  to  follow  your  desires. 

The  importance  of  edticatlon  was  enpraved 
upon  the  hearts  of  the  early  pioneers  by  liuch 
outstanding  men  as  Karl  O.  Malser.  a  man 
nearly  a  century  ahead  of  bis  time  in  the 
educational  field. 

The  attention  of  the  United  States  has 
been  focused  on  the  need  for  financial  a:d  to 
education.  The  Senate  has  recently  passed  a 
bill  authorizing  the  expenditure  of 
•300.000.000  annually  in  Federal  aid  to 
schools. 

Should  this  bill  become  law?  Many  say 
yes.    others  no. 

It  Is  to  this  question  I  «-ould  like  to  direct 
my  remarks. 

Public  education  Is  a  vast  enterprise  and 
demands  the  Interest  of  many  groups  as  well 
as  the  Federal  and  State  Oovernments 

During  the  1944-45  school  year,  the  litest 
year  for  which  data  is  available,  the  public 
elementary  and  aecondary  cchools  of  this 
cotmtry  served  over  23000,000  students 

A  professionally  trained  staff  of  over 
800,000  men  and  women  were  employed  to 
Implement  educational  processes,  with  i  to- 
tal expenditure  of  $2,800,000,000.  This 
•3,600,000.000  represented  slightly  over  l', 
percent  of  the  national  Income  for  the  3scal 
year  1945. 

On  a  comparative  basis,  England  ipent 
approximately  3  percent,  and  the  Soviet 
Union  8  percent. 

ThU  Will  give  you  some  idea  of  thi  re- 
sponsibility and  challenge  with  which  we 
are  confronted,  and  Is  the  basis  of  my  dis- 
cussion, for  the  next  few  minutes,  of  Fed- 
ersl  aid  to  eduoaUoa. 

In  many  eeunWMa,  pubUe  aducation  \m 
taaaaatf  and  a4alnlalared  by  centrrllaad 
gevaraaMni  authartttia.  In  the  United 
States,  however.  It  Is  wisely  regarded,  Rnd 
rightfully  so,  as  principally  a  function  of 
the  state  and  local  government. 

Nonetheless,  the  Federal  Oovrrnmtnt  In 
the  past  haa  eonirlbtited  son)ewhst  t)  ths 
support  of  publio  edttoation,  and  has  car* 
ried  on  exunsive  adtioatlonal  tctivities  of 
lU  own  These  sctivltiss,  such  as  th>i  Na- 
tlun-wide  educational  services  of  th«<  De* 
parfant  of  Agriculture  and  the  educa  ional 
prefran  of  the  armed  forces,  have  become 
quite  diversified. 

But  even  so,  there  is  a  growing  eoneem 
over  the  status  of  elementary  and  secondary 
education.  It  Is,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  and 
I  think  Justinable,  highly  probable  thit  the 
Federal  Oovernment  will  assume  a  g -eater 
resp<mslblllty  in  seeing  that  educa  Ional 
equality  Is  achieved. 

Ut  us  review  for  a  few  minutes  the  -mtlrs 
•ubject— arfumanu  for  and  argumenu 
against  Patfaeai  aid. 

Since  1919.  proposals  for  annual  app-oprl- 
atlons  have  been  cotutantly  introduced  in 
Congress  in  increasing  numbers.  Theiefore. 
the  arguments  have  been  pretty  well  cxgan- 
ized. 

The  opponents,  for  example,  point  out  that 
such  assistance  might  well  endanger  our 
educational  proc eases  and  our  repuDllcan 
form  of  government.  In  addition,  it  Is  men- 
tioned that  grants  would  tend  toward  the 
standardization  and  regimentation  of  edu- 
cation— that  equalization  of  funds  da*  not 
necessarily  create  equalization  of  opportun- 
ity— that  general  education  is  not  prDperly 
a  function  of  the  Federal  Government-— that 
there  Is  insufficient  need  for  proposed  grants, 
that  aid  might  encourage  waste  and  ralsuse 
of  funds,  and  that  the  Federal  Government 
could  more  desirably  contribute  to  educa- 
tional procesftes  ihrcuifh  channels  It  no^g 
ututaes. 
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Now  let  us  look  at  the  other  side  of  the 
question.  Here  are  some  of  the  argumenU 
used  by  those  who  propose  Federal  aid  to 
education. 

These  proponents  point  to  the  fact  that 
the  Federal  Government  la  partly  responsible 
for  the  general  education  of  ita  national 
citizenry;  that  throughout  history  the  Gov- 
ernment has  participated  In  financing  educa- 
Uon;  that  Federal  aid  is  necessary  to  reduce 
Inequalities  of  educational  opportunities; 
that  granu  would  stlmulaU  economic  and 
•oclal  benefits:  and  that  unless  general  aid 
to  adopted.  Federal  control  will  result  through 
the  administration  of  specific  education 
programs. 

Despite  the  objections  to  Federal  aid  to 
education,  there  have  been  many  bills  intro- 
duced in  Congress  during  the  last  session. 

Twe»ty-one  bllU  were  submitted  during 
the  first  seesion  of  the  Eightieth  Congress. 
Hearings  were  held  on  these  proposals  in 
April  and  May  of  last  year. 

The  Senate  has  passed  a  bill  to  provide 
•300.000,000  annually  to  assUt  In  the  educa- 
tional development  of  this  Nation.  This  bill 
Is  now  before  the  House.  The  greatest  con- 
cern of  legislators  has  been  to  protect  the 
States  rights  from  Federal  intervention,  and 
to  insure  financial  aid  without  becoming  sub- 
ject to  Federal  control. 

I  believe  you  will  all  agree  that  thU  latter 
problem  is  a  serious  one  and  deserves  much 
consideration. 

Never  In  ths  history  of  the  world  do  we 
need  education  as  we  do  today.  As  I  have 
preMously  stated  many  times,  I  believe  the 
grestest  safeguard  against  the  dangers  of 
foreign  idealogles  U  education  of  our  people. 
The  great  need  for  public  education  ns  an 
Instrument  of  national  and  International 
pulley  today  cannot  be  sxagferated.  For. 
first  of  all,  the  intefrlty— perhaps  the  very 
MlatOBoa.  of  our  demooratlo  Oovernment 
depends  on  the  snllfbtaned  participation  of 
iU  cltlMns. 

In  turn,  the  friendly  and  freadom-lorlng 
nations  of  the  world  are  looking  to  us  for 
some  promise  of  esoapa  from  the  grim  op- 
pTflMlon  whirh  has  ovartakan  some  of  their 
less  fortunate  nelghbort. 

Never  during  a  tima  of  paaae  haa  our  demo- 
aratlo  society  bean  faced  with  more  grave 
^toaialons     It  has  now  l}eenme  obvious  that 
aoaimuntsm  is  a  menacing  threat  to  our  sur- 
Ttval.    The  years  which  lie  In  the  Immedlata 
futura  will  determine  how  we  maintain  our 
flaaa  kl  the  world  as  a  tradlnii  independent 
tMlttOlial  state     If  we  do  so  with  any  credit. 
the  very  first  re(|tn»lte  will  be  to  demonstraU 
concUislvely  U)  the  world  that  we  art  dtter- 
mined  to  resUt  every  possible  threat  U^  our 
freedom  and  security.    Ths  tradition  of  our 
eotmt—   snd   the  unique   character  of   our 
Gorernment  bespeaks  a  special  role  for  publio 
education  In  the  grcjwth  of  our  natlonsl  life. 
When  ws  consider  what  a  vital  role  educa- 
tion plays  In  our  democrncy.  and  the  special 
significance  it  takes  on  in  the  changing  world 
today,  and  then  conalder  the  appalling  state 
to  which  public  education  has  declined,  we 
are  alarmed. 

Throughout  the  Nation,  moneys  aUotted 
for  education  faculties  and  for  teaching 
talent,  although  large,  do  not  cover  tlie  need. 
Rising  costs  of  living  have  made  the  plight 
even  more  desperate.  Help  Is  needed  from 
some  source  and  even  though  our  Federal 
Oovernment  is  overburdened  with  expenses. 
It  seems  to  be  the  best  sotirce  available. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  the  States  of 
Utah  and  Idaho,  along  with  many  of  the 
other  SUtes.  have  reached,  or  are  ^>proach- 
iBg,  the  limit  of  their  ability  to  provide  funds 
for  education.  Becauee  of  our  particular 
altuatlon  In  Utah  and  Idaho,  and  the  con- 
stant need  for  Increased  education  for  our 
youth.  I  am  going  to  tu-ge  paasafe  0*  leglaia- 
tlon  to  provide  for  Federal  financial  assist- 
ance without  Federal  control. 
Tbank  you  and  good  night. 


GmfretuoBal  Reforms 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  UNE 

or  MASSACHUPETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSK  OF  REPRESINTATIVKS 

Wednesday,  April  14.  1948 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks,  I  Include  the  fol- 
lowing article  which  appeared  recently 
In  the  Dally  Evening  Item,  Lynn.  Mass.: 

COHOBXSSIONaL    RirOBMS 

ma  Congress  of  the  United  SUtes.  Uks 
tfifivt  quarrelsome  families,  is  Inclined  to  bs 
fleroely  loyal  In  the  face  of  ouuide  criticism. 
The  Members  may  exchange  ponderous  In- 
sulU  behind  cioeed  doors.  But,  politics  aside, 
they  will  seldom  admit  any  flaws  in  th«  way 
they  run  their  household. 

An  Interesting  exception  to  this  family 
loyalty  is  offered  by  BepresenUtlve  Estes  K«- 
rAtnna  of  Tennessee.  Writing  in  a  national 
monthly,  he  takes  his  colleagues  to  task— 
and  rightly,  we  think— for  the  waste  of  time 
and  money  and  sometimes  the  dowirright 
harm  that  results  from  needless  committees. 
Investigations,  and  congressional  junkeU. 

The  La  Foilette-Monroney  ReorganUation 
Act,  passed  by  the  Seventy-ninth  Coigrees, 
was  supposed  to  abolish  special  committees. 
ButthsHouse  wouldn't  hear  of  that.  So  now 
the  Eightieth  Congress  has  11  of  them.  These 
groups,  with  the  sUndlng  committses  and 
subcommittees  do  a  lot  of  dupUcaM  Invsstl- 
gstlng.  as  anyone  who  follows  congressional 
•ctlvtues  already  knows. 

Mr.  KEFAUvn  fives  some  figures  Thsra 
ha?t  baen  13  comroitues  Uivcsiigstlri  tha 
petroleum  situation.  Thraa  committe«ts  and 
a  auboonuBlttee  lotted  into  housing.  All 
told,  tba  lonete  and  House  each  auttoorlBad 
II  speelal  Investigations  Ui  ths  first  sssaUm 
of  ths  present  Congress. 

As  for  Junketa.  tbera  ware  almost  aoo  Mam- 
bers  touring  abroad  last  fall.  Four  «roups 
went  over  the  same  ground  inve«tlgatlng  ■«- 
rope's  need  of  American  aid,  As  tor  Hawaii 
and  Panama,  those  lovely  spota  have  been 
invatttgatad  rapeatsdiy  by  ien«ra«<ina  of 
Oongraasmtn. 

All  this  can  run  Into  wastad  mllHona  in 
tha  a-year  life  of  a  Oonffraaa.  And,  siys  Mr, 
KtrhvvtM,  some  of  these  activities  injurs 
rongraeslonal  praatlge  and  invade  civil  rlgliU. 
IfanUif  names,  he  cites  the  rather  sad  apao- 
taole  of  the  Howard  Hughes  baarln|a.  tba 
txpoaura  of  legitimata  ««»*•  ^  «ba  frala- 
marlMt  probe,  and  soma  asaBsptaa  of  Md 
manners  and  star-chamber  tactics  of  the 
Un-Amertcan  Activities  Gommittse. 

Eaprssantative  KarAtrvo  auggaata  aoma 
ramadlaa.  He  would  abolish  all  special  and 
aslaet  committees  and  let  the  regular  groups 
do  the  Job.  This,  he  eays,  would  not  only 
save  money  but  also  remove  the  temptation 
for  Umporary  committee  heads  to  indulge 
in  vaudevUle  tricks  to  attract  attention  and 
headlines. 

He  would  give  both  Rules  Committees  the 
responslbUlty  of  passing  on  aU  investigations. 
in  and  out  of  Washington,  and  occtislonally 
saying  no.  And  he  would  let  witnesses  at 
Investigations  cross-examine  their  sxxusers. 
These  reforms  are  certainly  In  order, 
though  domestic  politics  and  wcM-ld  events 
probably  won't  permit  them  now.  But  we 
fear  the  voting  public  pays  too  little  atten- 
tion to  the  Inner  workings  of  Congress  to 
Insist  that  they  be  carried  out. 

"If  economy  is  to  begin  at  home."  the 
author  suggests,  "it  ought  to  start  In  the 
borne  of  Congress."  Piffther  reforms  In  pro- 
cedxire,  we  Imagine,  will  also  have  to  begin 
In  the  same  place— end  with  honest  self- 
crltlcs  like  Mr.  KiFAtrvni  to  give  them  a  push. 


Peacetime  Military  Conscriptioi 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PARKE  M.  BANTA 

or  jtmaacn 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  BlPBaBXNTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  14.  1948 

Mr.  BANTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rsc- 
oxD,  I  Include  the  following  letter  ad- 
dressed to  me  by  Mrs.  Anthony  Hayea, 
of  Richwoods,  Mo.,  dated  April  9,  1948: 

RiCMWOOSS,  Mo.,  April  9,  194i. 
Hon.  Paaxa  Bant*, 

House  of  BepreMntativtt.  ^ 

Waihington.  D.  C.  Ar 

8n:  This  la  to  Inform  you  of  my  tuquall- 
fied  opposition  to  peacetime  military  con- 
scription or  a  renewed  selective  draft  law. 
These  are  merely  the  entering  wedges  of  a 
scheme  totally  to  mobilize  and  regiment 
America's  human  and  economic  resources  for 
an  unlimited  state  of  emergency  and  a  third 
world  war,  and  would  end  by  saddling  this 
country  with  a  military  despotism. 

In  his  Farewell  Address,  George  Washing- 
ton warned  succeeding  generations  to  "avoid 
the  necessity  of  those  overgrown  military 
establishments  which  under  any  form  of 
government  are  Inauspicious  to  liberty  and 
which  are  to  be  regarded  as  parUcularly  hos- 
tile to  republican  liberty."  And  James  Madi- 
son, the  fsther  of  the  Constitution,  stated: 
"A  standing  military  force  with  an  over- 
grown executive  will  not  long  be  safe  com- 
panions to  liberty.  Ths  means  of  defense 
against  foreign  danger  have  been  always  ths 
luatruraenu  of  tyranny  at  home." 
Eaapeotfully  yours, 

Clasa  MAraa 

(Mrs,  Anthony  Kayas). 


iciwil  Uach  Profran 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PETE  JARMAN 

or  Aii*a*Ma 

IN  TKX  HOUU  OF  RVKMBNTATIW 
WrdncMdav.  AprU  14,  1948 

Mr.  JARMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  April 
6  X  heard  my  opponent  charge  ai  tbe 
courthouae  In  Tuacaloosa,  Ala.,  that  I 
voted  agalnNt  the  achool-lunch  program 
and  aay  with  treat  emphadln  that  he 
would  have  voted  for  It,  which  aurprlsed 
me  because  Alabama  could  ztot  have  re- 
ceived one  penny  from  the  bill  against 
which  I  voted. 

The  CoNCRESSioMAL  Recobd  of  Febru- 
ary 21,  1946,  page  1540,  reveals  the  adop- 
tion of  the  following  amendment  to  this 
bill,  which  was  proposed  by  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York.  Representative 
Powell,  of  the  Harlem  district  of  New 
York  City: 

On  page  9.  line  C,  after  the  period,  insert 
the  following :  "No  funds  made  available  pur- 
suant to  this  title  shall  be  paid  or  disbursed 
to  any  State  or  school  If,  In  carrying  out  Its 
functions  under  this  Utle,  It  makes  any  dis- 
crimination because  of  race,  creed,  color,  or 
national  origin  of  children." 

Of  course,  I  voted  against  the  amend- 
ment as  did  every  Alabamian  except  one 
who  was  not  present,  and  as  did  every 
single  Member  from  the  deep  South.    I 
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voted  fohr  the  bill  when  It  returned  to  the 
af  er  the  elimination  of  this  objec- 
tlOBabh    amendment  in  conference.     I 
ahall  ctntinue  to  so  properly  represent 
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unalterably   opposed   to   every 

President  Truman's  clvll-rlRhts 
which  I  do  not  beUeve  to  be 
best  Interests  of  either  race  in 
where  we  know  and  respect 
We  have  gotten  along  fa- 
together   throughout   the   years 
continue  to  do  so  if  outsiders 
troublemakers  will  but  let  us 


pvBLi^Hn  wnxiAMs  ranficTs  cittl  Kioim 

aOOM   TO   IB   LAW 

AtA..  AprU  10.— President  Tru- 

dvU-rlghu  bill  will  toon  become  law. 

WUlUuns.  publlaber  of  the  Southern 

Montgomery,  predicted  Saturday. 

nlnt  the  Alkbama  Student  Confcr- 

Clvtl  Righta  meeting  In  a  3-day  •«■- 

e.  he  praised  President  Truman  for 

Lb«  first  and  only  President  ever  to 

out  openly  for  the  clvU-rlghta  bUl." 

battle  for  a  decent  America  Is  being 

t>e  fotjght  In  the  South,  and  we  are 

It  here  more  cleanly  than  they  are 

e  else  m  the  Nation."  the  speaker 

\frilllams  begged  Wegroes  to  be  patient 

to  false  a  hand  in  violence  to  give 

an  oppwrtunlty  to  '"slap  them  down" 

re  them      He  urged  them  to  learn  to 

ctttaeT\s  In  order  that  they  mav  prop- 

cUM  their  right  to  TOte.     He  declared 

the  only  way  they  will  ever  come  Into 

ofrn  " 

PEPC  and  the  antllynchtng  bill  will 

become  law  soon.  I  believe."  be  s&ld. 

ipeaker  d««crtbed  himself  as  a  great 

cf  Henry  Wallace.     "In  fact,  I  love 

allace  very  much."  be  declared,  "but 

bis  nothing  to  do  with  the  subject  at 

t->day  " 

^iriUlama  spoke  out  also  against  unl- 

mlllUry   training.     "We   have  got   to 

universal   military   training."   he  said. 

give  the  military  laadw  a  chance  to 

3ur  youth."     WllUaaM  was  Introduced 

Ferguson,  Birmingham. 

IvU-rlgbts  conference  opened  at  Tal- 

:oUage  here  Friday.    Speaking  during 

opt  nlag  seaslons  were  Dr    A    D.  Beittel, 

of  the  Negro  Institution,  and  Dr. 

Weaver,  profesaor  of  social  sciences 

:  Montgomery  State  Teachers  College. 

40  studenU  from  the  various  Negro 

wtalte  colleges  In  Alabama  are  attending 

King,   which  wUl  continue  through 


Peace  Preparedness 


8XTKNSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HbN.  WILUAM  J.  MILLER 


or  CONMBLTICUT 

IN  TH*  HOUSK  OP  RKPRBSKNTATIVBS 
Wednesdaif.  AprU  14.  1948 


MILLER    of     Connecticut.     Mr. 
T.  as  a  part  of  my  remarks,  I  am 
In  the  Ry '*  *  letter  written 
Ronorahia  fllram   Bingham,   a 
Governor  of  and  Senator  from 
of  Connecticut. 

r  Bingham  served  In  the  First 

War  a*  the  commanding  ofBcer  of 

base  at  Issodoun,  France,  and. 

as  my  commanding  officer. 


He  is  widely  known  for  his  knowledge  of 
world  affairs  and  his  continued  Interest 
in  adequate  defense  for  the  United  States. 
Senator  Bingham's  letter  appeared  in 
the  New  York  Times  of  April  II.  1948.  and 
is  as  follows: 

PzAcs     FRXPAazsNtsa — Stbomc     An     Foacs 

AOVOCATTD    AS    Wa«    PtrvrNTTTK 

To  the  Enrroa  or  ths  Nrw  Tobk  Timxs: 

We  hate  war  and  long  for  peace,  but  we  do 
not  always  remember  that  the  human  race 
has  Inherited  from  Its  animal  ancestors  an 
instinct  that  calls  for  killing  rather  than  for 
peaceful  living.  One  of  the  laws  of  nature 
seems  to  be  that  life  prevails  by  taking  life. 
Nature  is  always  at  war.  In  a  state  of  na- 
ture, most  animals  live  by  killing,  live  by 
taklnit  the  lives  of  plants  or  other  animals. 
Tbey  hunt  for  capture,  and  kill  other  ani- 
mals so  that  they  may  live.  It  U  a  drastic 
Inheritance.  Mo  wonder  the  history  of  the 
human  race  Is  largely  a  history  of  wars  and 
warfare. 

Yet  we  really  want  peace.  "Peace  on 
earth,  good  will  toward  men'  has  been  the 
Ideal  of  the  Western  World  fcr  nearly  20 
centuries  Just  as  we  have  been  able  to 
tame  and  domesticate  some  animals  so  that 
they  do  not  always  lone  tn  kill  each  other,  we 
have  been  able  to  restrain  a  lart^e  part  of  the 
human  race  so  that  there  have  been  peaceful 
era.',  periods  when  men  were  not  engaged  In 
fighting  and  killing  one  another.  Was  it  done 
by  words,  promises,  and  appeasement  or  by 
strength? 

The  longest  period  of  peace  In  the  Western 
World  was  the  Pax  Romana.  when  for  several 
centuries  the  Riman  Legions,  the  Infantry 
of  the  Roman  Empire,  discouraged  trouble 
makers  nnd  kept  the  peace  Uans  inherited 
lovr  of  killing  and  fighting  was  kept  in  check 
by  fear  of  the  consequences 

trrcRN  or  anabcht 

When  the  Roman  legions  deteriorated  and 
the  Implre  crumbled,  then  anarchy  returned. 
During  the  Dark  Ages  no  one  lived  In  pence 
and  comfort  until  the  development  of  cav- 
alry and  the  formation  of  armies  of  inounieJ 
knlghU.  This  led  to  the  rise  of  natloiu 
whose  kings  could  enforce  the  king's  peare. 

In  the  last  century  there  was  a  r 
peaceful  period  when  for  a  large  pa: 
world  the  Pax  Brttannlca  meant  peaceful 
livlnit.  And  the  Pax  Brttannlca  was  due  to 
the  British  Navy,  well  buUt.  well  equipped, 
ready  for  action  and  to  be  seen  In  all  the 
Seven  Seas.  Briuln's  army  was  not  large. 
It  was  not  prepared  and  It  took  a  terrible 
beatluK  when  it  had  to  fight  against  great 
odd^.  But  thanks  to  British  seamen  and 
the  readiness  of  her  navy,  the  Pax  Brltannlca 
lasted  a  good  many  years. 

Now  the  time  has  come  for  a  period  of 
peace  to  be  assured  by  air  forces.  It  may 
well  be  the  Pn.t  Americana.  Our  young  men 
have  the  courage  and  daring  to  make  great 
pilots.  Our  engineers  have  the  Initiative  and 
the  know-how  to  build  great  military  air- 
craft. Our  boys  have  a  mechanical  l)ent 
which  enables  them  to  keep  those  planes  in 
condition  and  have  them  ready  for  any 
emergency.  If  we  are  willing  to  provide  the 
large  carriers  that  are  needed.  If  we  will  hold 
the  air  fields  that  are  now  available  to  lis 
In  strategic  parts  of  the  world  where  our 
friends  are  wUllng  to  help  us  keep  the  peace. 
If  we  are  wis*  enough  to  keep  our  Air  Forces 
adequately  supplied  with  the  latest  long- 
distance fighters  and  bombers  and  if  we  have 
the  wisdom  to  kaap  out  ptanaa  flying  in  all 
puts  of  the  world.  w«  can  aaublUh  a  Pax 
Americana  which  wUl  be  the  salvation  of  the 
modern  world. 

oooo  NDCH»oa  aacoao 
No  peaceful  nation  need  fear  tis.  Our 
record  shows  that  we  do  not  covet  the  lands 
of  our  neighbors.  We  conquered  Cub«  and 
then  gave  the  Island  Its  Independence.  We 
conquered  the  PhUlpplnes  and  then  gave  their 


people  their  Independence.  Our  nelghborj, 
Canada  and  Mexico,  have  erected  no  iron 
curtain  against  us.  They  know  we  are  f»r 
stronger  than  they  but  they  know  we  love 
peace.  The  votes  In  the  Assembly  of  the 
United  Nations  show  that  most  nations  truM 
us — the  ones  who  do  not  are  the  ones  whof  e 
actions  show  their  desire  to  setae  and  control 
as  large  a  part  of  the  earth  as  they  can. 

Our  own  record  Justifies  the  hope  thM 
most  of  the  world  will  trust  us  to  keep  the 
peace  and  will  help  us  to  do  so.  If  we  aie 
strong  they  will  not  live  in  fear.  If  we  are 
weak  tbey  can  well  tremble  at  what  may  t>e- 
fall  them.  Just  as  the  presence  of  British 
cruisers  In  far-flung  harbors  was  for  many 
years  a  symbol  of  peace  and  security  so  the 
sight  of  American  airplanes  may  give  the 
same  sign.  We  now  have  the  opportunity  to 
lessen  the  fear  of  war  and  promote  the  bless- 
ings of  peace  by  having  an  air  force^ble  to 
rule  the  skies  and  bring  to  the  nations  of  the 
earth  the  aastirance  of  a  Pax  Americana. 

Hiram  Bingham. 

Washinctow.  Apra  6.  1948. 


Has  TVA  Kept  Faith? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  E.  JONES,  JR. 

or    ALABAMi^ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednetdau.  April  14.  194t 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.    Mr.  Speaker. 

under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Rccoro.  I  Include  the 
following  editorial  entitled  "Has  TVA 
Kept  Faith?"  which  was  publl.shed  in 
the  Decatur  (Ala.)  Dally  of  April  11, 
1948: 

HAS  TVA  Kxrr  rArrH? 

The  Tennessee  Valley  Authority,  soon  15 
years  old.  is  undergoing  thorough  examina- 
tion at  present  from  a  subcommittee  of  the 
Public  Works  Committee  of  the  United 
States  Senate. 

Down  here  In  the  Valley  that  event  Inter- 
ests us.  Is  close  to  our  hearts  and  minds. 
Not  that  we  are  unaccustomad  to  examina- 
tion, not  that  we  are  not  aceoatomed  to  liv- 
ing tn  a  glass  house,  but  the  committee  has 
Intimated  that  this  examination  may  be  the 
last  for  some  time  to  come.  The  committee, 
thank  goodness,  has  Indicated  that  the  right 
and  wrong  of  TVA  Is  to  be  wrung  out  with 
this  Investigation  and  after  this  the  TVA 
and  the  S.OOO.OOO  people  of  the  Valley  who 
are  In  partnership  will  be  let  alone  to  go 
forward  developing  this  section  Into  one  of 
the  finest  In  the  United  States  of  America. 

And  that  brings  us  to  ask  this  question. 
•Has  TVA  kept  fslth? "  Has  TVA  kept  faith 
with  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  has 
the  law  under  which  the  Authority  was  cre- 
ated been  violated  or  has  It  been  kept?  Has 
the  Authority  kept  faith  with  the  people  of 
the  United  States,  all  of  them,  for  we  write 
not  alone  of  the  5,O0O.CO0  citizens  of  the 
valley. 

Now  why  do  we  say  so,  can  we  prove  It? 

Here  are  some  of  the  facts  concerning 
TVA  administration: 

1.  The  TVA  region  today  produces  10  times 
as  much  power  as  It  produced  In  1W3. 

2.  The  TVA  system  of  multiple-purpose 
dams  has  provided  more  than  11.000.000  acre- 
feet  of  storage  capacity  for  the  control  of 
floods. 

3.  This  system  of  dams  has  produced  a 
navigation  ctiannel  <O0  mUes  In  length.  In 
1947  sn  estimated  total  of  more  than  341.- 
000.000  toQ-mlles  of  freight  moved  on  the 
Tennessee.  The  Tennessee  today  U  carry- 
ing 10  times  as  many  ton-miles  as  In  1933. 

4.  The  control  and  Improvement  of  the 
river,  combined  with  the  initiative  and  hard 
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work  of  the  people  of  the  ralUy,  has  brought 
a  new  birth  of  economic  activity  to  the 
wboia  region.  More  than  100  privately  oper- 
ated boat  docks  have  been  established  on  lake 
shores  to  serve  pleasure  boats  valued,  at 
nearly  tliree  mUllons.  SUtes,  counUes,  and 
cities  are  developing  27  lakeside  parlts,  while 
some  20  quasi-public  groups  have  secured 
sites  for  vacation  camps. 

5.  TVA  has  developed  high  analysis  fertl- 
llrers  which  are  needed  to  restore  and 
strengthen  the  fertiUty  of  the  soil.  These 
materials  have  been  tested  by  the  State  de- 
partment sUtlons,  their  usefulness  estab- 
lished under  the  guidance  of  the  State  agri- 
cultural services  and  the  county  agents;  40.- 
000  farmers  throughout  the  valley  region 
and  in  22  States  ouulde  the  valley  were  using 
these  materials  In  1947  In  practical  tesU  and 
demonstrations. 

8.  R)re«tfi  and  woodlands  of  the  valley  have 
sustained  an  industry  of  one  hiuidred  mil- 
lions annually.  TVA  cooperates  with  State 
forestry  and  agricultural  agencies  and  with 
private  forest  and  land  owners  in  setting  up 
demonstraUona  for  modern  forest  manage- 
ment. 

7  TVA  cooperating  with  7  State  and  2  Fed- 
eral agencies  and  with  73  private  firms, 
through  1947,  had  worked  on  25  different 
minerals  found  In  the  valley. 

8.  Locally  owned  and  operated  systems, 
municipal  and  rural  electric  cooperatives, 
distribute  TVA  electricity  to  810,000  ultUnate 
consumeri,  where  only  300.000  were  served 
In  1933.  In  1933  1  farm  In  28  In  the  valley 
was  electrified,  today  the  ratio  U  1  farm 
In  every  2. 

9.  Malaria  control  has  been  so  effective  that 
the  dlaeasa  has  now  become  a  rarity  in  the 
valley. 

10.  Throughout  the  15  years  TVA  has  been 
a  champion  of  free  enterprise,  has  encour- 
aged the  growth  of  the  valley  from  within 
and  with  local  InllUtlve.  courage,  and  capital. 
TVA  has  continuously  discouraged  the  growth 
of  the  valley  at  the  expense  of  tearing  down 
some  other  section  of  the  United  SUt«a  of 
America. 

So.  we  present  the  case.  TVA  has  kept 
faith  with  the  Congress,  following  the  Intent 
of  the  act  in  revitalizing  a  section  of  the 
United  BUtes.  TVA  has  kept  faith  with  all 
the  people  of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  developing  this  secUon  of  the  NaUon  Into 
a  self-sustaining  area,  a  people  who  are  now 
contributing  to  the  welfare  of  all  the  citizens 
of  the  United  SUtes.  The  experUnent  has 
t>een  a  complete  success. 


I  Sincerely  hope  that  prompt  consider- 
ation will  be  given  to  this  measure  which 
I.  as  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Home  Rule  and  Reorganization  of  the 
District  of  Columbia,  have  Introduced, 
because  if  it  becomes  law  the  people  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  will  handle  their 
affairs  in  the  American  way  as  do  other 
cities  in  the  United  States,  and  although 
Congress,  as  it  must  imder  the  Consti- 
tution, will  retain  ultimate  control  It  will 
be  relieved  of  many  details  which  arc 
onerous  and  should  not  be  required  of 
Members  of  Congress. 

The  editorials  follow: 
[Prom  the  Washington  Post  of  April  12,  1948] 

NtW    HOMX-RinJt   BHX 


Home  Rule  for  Washiafton 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JABdES  C.  AUCHINCLOSS 

or  Nxw  jaaarr 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  14,  1948 

Mr.  AUCHINCLOSS.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  the  authority  to  extend  my  own 
remarks  in  the  Rkcord  and  include  two 
editorials.  I  am  very  pleased  to  have  the 
excellent  editorials  from  the  Washington 
Post  of  April  12.  and  the  Evening  SUr  of 
the  same  day  printed  in  the  Record. 

I  am  .sure  my  colleatmes  will  pardon  the 
satisfaction  that  is  shared  by  me  and  the 
excellent  subcommittee  that  worked  for 
so  many  days  on  this  great  problem  of 
reorganizing  the  government  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  in  knowing  that  the 
people  through  the  press  look  with  favor 
on  our  efforto. 


The  latest  transformation  through  which 
the  Auchincloss  bill  has  gone  has  brought 
a  number  of  Improvements.  It  is  evident 
that  the  House  subcommittee  which  has  the 
bill  In  charge  gave  thoughtful  attention  to 
the  advice  offered  In  the  recent  hearings 
and  modified  this  proposed  charter  for  the 
District  with  the  object  of  eliminating  ob- 
jections. That  Is  excellent  strategy.  As  the 
bin  goes  before  the  fvUl  District  committee 
and  the  House  Itself,  It  will  certainly  be 
less  vulnerable  to  atUck  than  It  was  before. 
At  the  same  time  Its  enactment  would.  In 
our  opinion,  give  Washington  a  sound  and 
workable  system  of  home  rule. 

The  first  change  effected  Is  a  net  gain  of 
real  significance.  It  provides  that  the  peo- 
ple of  the  DUtrlct  shall  be  represented  In 
the  House  by  a  delegate,  as  are  the  Terri- 
tories of  Hawaii  and  Alaska.  The  delegate 
could  speak  on  the  Hotise  floor  and  would 
be  a  most  salutary  Influence  in  pleading  the 
cause  of  the  District  among  Members  of 
Congress  and  In  committee  sessions.  Un- 
fortimately.  he  would  be  a  spokesman  only. 
He  would  have  no  vote  In  the  House.  Voting 
representation  for  the  District  In  Congress 
cannot  be  granted  without  a  constitutional 
amendment.  Pending  a  more  complete  grant 
of  representation,  however,  we  are  coofldent 
that  the  proposed  delegate  would  be  an 
enormously  useful  offlcial. 

Many  citizens  will  be  disappointed  In  the 
new  fiscal  formula  devised  by  the  subcom- 
mittee to  measure  the  annual  Federal  pay- 
ment to  the  District.     We  have  alway     felt 
that  the  original  plan  of  measuring  this  pay- 
ment by  the  value  of  untaxed  Federal  real 
estate  here,  with  some  exceptions,  was  fair 
and  reasonable.     But  Congress  is  fearful  of 
adopting  such   a  yardstick  because  of   the 
strength  It  might  lend  to  the  claims  of  other 
cities  for  payments  In  lieu  of  taxes.    In  def- 
erence   to   that    fear    the    Auchincloss   sub- 
committee   has    provided    that    the   Federal 
payment  shall  equal  14  percent  of  the  Dis- 
trict's non-Federal  revenue  for  the  previous 
year,  up  to  $15,000,000.  with  the  cost  of  vari- 
ous specified  Federal  services  to  the  District 
deducted  and  the  cost  of  District  services  to 
Federal    agencies    added.     This    would    give 
the  District  assurance  of  receiving  from  the 
Treasury  at  least  as  much  as  it  is  now  ob- 
taining.    It  is  thus  a  positive  argument  for 
the  home-rule  bill,  even  though  the  formula 
Is  leas  favorable  than  that  of  the  previous 
measure. 

Certainly  the  provision  for  a  referendum 
next  November  to  give  the  people  of  the  Dis- 
trict a  chance  to  accept  or  reject  the  proposed 
charter  Is  a  net  gain.  Even  a  home-rule  sys- 
tem ought  not  to  be  Imposed  on  the  com- 
munity without  Its  express  approval.  •  The 
other  major  change  requires  positive  action 
by  Congress  and  the  President  to  give  effect  to 
legislative  measures,  as  distinguished  from 
local  ordinances,  adopted  by  the  proposed 
District  council.  The  previous  bUl  would 
have  authorized  the  council  to  paas  legisla- 
tive measures  whlcli  would  have  become  effec- 
tive In  the  absence  of  a  veto  by  Congress  or 


the  President.  Arguments  In  favor  of  the 
constitutionality  of  this  procedure  are  very 
impressive,  and  we  think  the  subcommittee 
has  been  unnecessarily  timorous  in  receding 
from  its  flrst  position.  At  the  same  time  this 
change  will  make  the  bill  less  vulnerable  to 
attack. 

With  the  bill  In  this  form,  we  wish  the 
subcommittee  had  spelled  out  In  more  detail 
the  municipal  powers  tliat  may  be  exercised 
without  specific  approval  of  Congress.    Many 
existing  laws  hamper  the  District  Commis- 
sioners in  administering  the  affairs  of  the 
city  and  they  would  continue  to  hamper  the 
councU  after  It  Inherited  the  Commissioners' 
functions.    But  the  bill  has  the  great  virtue 
of  giving  the  councU  clear  power  to  pass  and 
put  In*)  effect  the  District  budget,  without 
congressional  Interference,  except  for  such 
advice  a«  might  be  given  through  the  pro- 
posed  Joint  Senate-House  committee.     And 
the  more  cumbersome  legislative  device  could 
doubtless  be  used  to  clarify  and  relieve  of 
encumbrance  the  ordinance-making  powers 
that  the  council  would  inherit.   On  the  whole, 
we  think  the  bill  will  command  overwhelming 
approval   of  the  people,   and  we   hope   that 
Congress  wUl  enact  It,  with  improvements. 
as    It    progresses    through    the    legislative 
process. 


^From  the  Washington  Evening  Star  of  AprU 
12.  19481 

TBTB  anX  8HOOT.D  BZ  PAS8ZD 

Washlngtonlans  should  be  given  the  oppor- 
txmlty  to  vote  for  or  against  any  home-rule 
plan  that  Congress  U  willing  to  approve. 

Congress  should  give  them  that  oppor- 
tunity by  enacting  the  rewritten  Auchincloss 
bUl  prepared  for  introduction  in  the  House 
today. 

By  providing  for  a  referendum,  thtis  mak- 
ing home  rule  as  approved  by  Congress  con- 
tingent on  the  wishes  of  the  people  who  live 
here,  the  Auchincloss  subcommittee  has  ac- 
complished these  things: 

It  has  removed  objections  to  home  rule 
based  on  the  apprehension  that  in  its  final 
form  a  home-rule  bill  would  contain  Injuri- 
ous provisions,  leaving  citizens  who  favored 
the  principle  with  no  means  to  express  dis- 
approval of  the  specifications. 

It  has  narrowed  the  issue  of  home  rule  to 
the  question  of  whether  the  people  here  pre- 
fer a  new  form  of  partially  represenutlve 
local  government — with  all  the  precise  details 
of  organization  laid  before  them  in  advance — 
or  whether  they  prefer  the  existing  commis- 
sion form  of  nonrepresentatlve  local  govern- 
ment. 

It  has  placed  the  opponents  of  the  home- 
rule  legislation  in  a  difficult  position.  They 
can  stUl  work  for  defeat  of  home  rule.  But 
in  opposing  congressional  enactment  of  this 
bin  in  its  present  form  they  would  be  resist- 
ing the  idea  that  the  people  here  should  have 
the  right  to  decide  for  themselves  on  the  form 
of  local  government  they  prefer.  That,  of 
course,  is  an  untenable  position  and  cannot 
be  logically  defended. 

For  the  new,  underlying  principle  of  the 
Auchincloss  bUl  Is  simply  this:  Here  is  a  plan 
for  local  Government  that  wUl  make  it  re- 
sponsive to  the  wUl  of  tlie  voting  citizens  who 
are  to  be  governed  by  it,  whUe  retaming.  as 
any  such  plan  must,  the  supreme  control  of 
the  Federal  City  by  Congress.  Are  you  lor  it 
or  are  you  against  It? 

It  seems  to  the  Star  that  Mr.  Auchdjcloss 
and  his  subcommittee  deserve  the  highest 
commendation  for  their  whole  approach  to 
this  question  of  home  rule.  They  have  been 
patient,  diligent  in  their  efforts  to  find  and 
put  down  on  paper  a  workable  formula. 
They  have  sought  advice  on  every  hand,  they 
have  heard  everylxjdy  who  wanted  to  be 
heard.  In  trying  to  perfect  a  method  of  local 
suffrage  that  wUl  give  the  people  here  the 
degree  of  self  government  permissible  under 
the  Constitution  without  injuriously  affect- 
ing the  control  which  Congress  must  retain. 
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Thai  chanfM  wrttt«a  Into  the  bill  reflect 
of  a  great  many  people  who  teett- 
and  against  It.    Tb*  vhcde  purpoee 
AocwutCLoee  and  bla  subcommittee  baa 
write  a  bill  that  conforms  to  Intelll- 
\  houKht  and  BUggestlon.    If  the  people 
}n  close  study  and  further  conaldera- 
not  want  this  home  rule  plan,  that  is 
But  If  they  do  not  want  It.  Its 
should  come  at  their  hands  through 
lot — not    through    whispering    earn- 
er the  Inaction  resulting  from  t>ot- 
ip  the  bin  In  a  committee. 

should  pass  this  bill  at  this  ses- 
i(nd  let  the  people  here  vote  on  It  next 
ber  15. 


Air  Marker! 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WILUAM  J.  MILLER 

or  coNNtmct,-T 
nil  HODSX  OP  REPR£SKNTATIVES 

Wednesdav.  April  14.  1948 


stich 


M4-  miller  of  Connecticut.  Mr. 
er.  I  have  today  Introducpd  a  bill 
plement  the  resolution  adopted  by 
the  National  Association  of  State  Avia- 
tion Offlclah  at  their  convention  in  Fort 
Wor  h.  Tex.,  last  October. 

Muny  States,  like  my  own.  had  elab- 
orate systems  of  air  markers  for  the 
ce  of  flyers.  In  January  1942  all 
marken  within  150  miles  of  the 
coasi  line  were  obliterated  by  order  of 
the  '  Var  and  Navy  Departments. 

In  Cotmecticut  we  lost  300  such  mark- 
ers. This  bill  provides  reimbursement 
to  public  agencies  for  the  damage  of 
theii  publicly  owned  air  navigational  aids 
and  air  markers. 

I  JD  including  with  my  remarks  the 
rcsol  atkm  as  adopted  and  a  list  of  8tate.s 
with  the  number  of  markers  damaged 
aad  Ian  estimate  for  those  States  where 
were  not  available; 
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Wl  ereaa  In  January  1M2  shortly  after  the 
outb  eak  of  hostilities  In  World  War  II.  the 
War  and  Navy  Departmenta  ordered  the 
oblU(  ration  of  all  air  markers  within  IM 
mlle^  of  the  coastline  of  the  United  SUtea: 
and 

Wl^ereas    these    orders    were    carried    out 

the    direction    of    the    regional    ad- 

of  the  ClTll  Aeronautics  Admln- 

■o  that  approximately  3.000  publicly 

air  markers  were  obliterated  on  the 

aboard,  the  Gulf  Coast,  and  the 

Pacillc  Coast:  and 

eas  there  was  submitted  to  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  Civil  Aeronautics  a  test  claim 
section  17  of  the  F«<leral  Airport  Act 
Law    377,    70th    Cong..    2d    seas  > 
State  of  Florida  which  was  refused 
grounds  that   It  did  not  meet  the 
requ^vments  of  the  exlatlng  law:  and 

there  waa  subaequently  Introduced 
the  Senate  of  the  United  Sutes  during 
Bghtleth  Congress.  Senate  bill  483.  au- 
the  reimbursement  to  public  agen- 
ror  the  damage  of  their  publicly  owned 
r^vlgatlonal  aids  and  air  markers  caused 
■genelea:  Now.  therefore,  be  It 
,  Tbat  the  National   Asaoclatlon 
>te  Aviation  (XBclala  in  convention  aa- 
tilled  at  Port  Worth.  Tex.,  urges  and  re- 
the  active  Mi^prnt  of  tbe  Civil  Aero- 
BMilkaa  Adminutratlon  of  the  objectives  of 
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thU  bill  when  it  U  considered  by  the  Sight-  On  behalf  of  the  Nation-wide  tman.  Inde- 

teth  Congress:  and  be  It  further  pendent  business  snd  professional  men  mem- 

JMaotaed.  That  each  Senator  and  Repre-  berahlp  of  the  National  Federation  of  Small 

sentatlve  of  the  States  repreaented  In  the  Biulness.  we  call  on  you  and  your  admlnU- 

membershlp  of  the  National  Association  of  tratlon   for   positive   action   directed   toward 

State  Aviation  Offlclals  Is  respectfully  tirged  breaking  the  current  labor-management  Im- 

and  requested  actively  to  support  the  objec-  pease  in  the  coal  industry, 

tlves  of  this  bill  which  will  restore  to  many  i^^   InabUlty   or   unwillingness   of   labor 

States  the  air  marking  systems  which  were  ,jjd   management   to  effect  some   workable 

obliterated  In  the  common  defense  during  compromise  of  current  differences  is  plainly 

the  war:  and  be  it  further  ^^   get   detrimental   to   the   general    public 

Resolved.  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be  welfare.    Ceeaatlon  of  coal  production  at  the 

formally  sent  to  the  Ctvil  Aeronautics  Ad-  preaent  time  affords  aid  and  comfort,  en- 

mlnlstrator  and  the  Senators  and  Congress-  courage*  enemies   of   thU  country   and   all 

men  mentioned.  free  peoples.     Cessation  of  coal  production 

limits  our  own  abll'.ty  to  prepare  to  ward 

Keault  of  inquiries  to  coastal  States  on  air-  ^g  possible  atUck  on  our  land.     Cessation 

marker  damage  of  joal  production  llmlU  our  abUlty  to  be  of 

1.  Waahingtcn:  Large  number  of  air  adequate  assistance  to  free  peoples  In  their 

markers battiea  against  the  enemies  of  freedom.  Ces- 

3.  Oregon:  Obliterated  through  mill-  satlon  of  coal  production  strlkea  at  the  very 

tary  order 200  roots  of  freedom  and  democracy  In  our  own 

9.  California;    Alrmarkera   were   cas-  country  because  It  further  strangles  our  be- 

ualties  of  war — no  estimate leaguered  system  of  free,  competitive  enter- 

4.  Texas:  Seema  to  have  suffered  no  prise   by   striking    both   directly    and    indl- 

damage — no  State  system 0  rectly  at  amall.  Independent  business. 

6.  Louisiana:  No  reply Let  us  UlustraU:  Steel  U  an  area  of  our 

fl.  lli«eisslppl;     Informal     reply— no  economy  where  shortages  have  been  and  are 

damage -          0  marked.    Because  of  the  Inability  of  this  In - 

7.  Alabama:  Informal  reply— no  dam-  dustry  to  meet  current  domestic   demand. 

age —          0  many  small  business  concerns  hsve  been  un- 

g.  Plorlda:  Complete  obliteration 1.081  able  to  ge'.  dellverlee  of  goods   from  steel 

9.  Georgia:   State  affected  to  extent  producers   and    have   consequently   suffered 

of  150  to  200 200  slow  strangulation.    Whether  the  steel  pro- 

10.  South    Carolina:     Informal    cstl-  ducers  are  making  use  of  this  situation  to 

mate 200  further  monopolistic  tendencies  Is  not  here 

11.  North  Carolina:  Not  advised  how  made  an  Issue:  It  is  sufficient  to  state  that 

order  affected  North  Carolina.. recent   Investigations   by   the  Senate  Small 

12.  Virginia:     Ordered     to     obUterate  Business  Committee  tend   to   Indlcste   that 

all  air  markers ......      300  such  la  the  situation.    Let  us  Illustrate  fur- 

13.  Delawsre:   No  reply thcr:  because  cf  thu  Inability  of  the  steel 

14.  Pennsylvania:  No  available  records  Indtutry  to  meet  current  demand,  the  sup- 

of  number  obliterated piles  of  steel  available  for  use  by   the  oil 

15.  New      Jersey:      Suffered      similar  Indxistry  have  not  been  adequate.     Conse- 

loaae* — no  estimate quently.  this  Industry  has  not  been  able  to 

18.  New  York:  Conalderable  number —  meet  toUl  demand.    And  many  small  Inde- 

no    estimate pendenu  In  the  oil  Industry  have  not  been 

17.  Connecticut:         Entire        system  able  to  get  supplies  of  oil  sufficient  to  sup- 

blacked    out 300  port    their   successful    operation.      Whether 

18.  Rhode     Island:     No    damage — no  these  oil  Arms  are  making  us*  of  this  sltua- 

State    system 0  *'oh  to  further  monopolistic  tendencies  la 

10.  Massachusetts:   Markers  otUlUrat-  bere  not  made  an  Issue:   It  Is  sufficient  to 

ed  In  mass-... 838  point  out  that  recent  investigations  by  the 

30.  New  Hampshire:  No  reply.. ..,  .....  Senate  Small   Bxialness  Committee  tend   to 

31.  Maine:  No  reply support  the  view  that  such  Is  the  situation. 

Mr.  Prealdent.   the  present  coal   strike   Is 

Total  estimate 2.817  putting  a  deadly  two-way  squeeze  on  small 

10  others  at  average  of  100  each...  l.COO  independent  enterprise— It  u  preventing  the 

smaller  msn  from  securing  s  supply  of  goods 

Grsnd    total 3.817  adequate    to    support    successful    operation, 

Source:  Florida  State  Improvement  Com-  *"^-  '"  firing  tnffatlonary  tendencies,  It  la 

mission,  Tallahaasee,  Fla.  Increasing  the  small   Independents'  cost  of 

doing  biulnsss. 

-  ^*  f*ll  on  you  for  quick  remedial  action 

ti  t-        I  r  J       »•         f  c       II  D     •  in  the  current  situation.     We  aay  this  action 

Nabonal  Federation  of  Small  Business  i,  obviously  m  the  national  interest    and  in 

Opposes  Monopolies  ***•   interests   of   safeguarding   our    Intema- 

tlonal  policy.    We  believe  that  the  current 

PXTFNSTON  OP  RFMARtTc:  problem  can  be  met  approximately  by  use  of 

EAIfclSblON  OF  REMARKS  the  powers  vested  In  Government  by  present 

"»'  labor  laws  and  by  the  broad  powers  conferred 

HON     inUN  W    rWYNMr  °^  ^°^  "  ^****'  Executive.     But  we  believe 

nun.  JUnH  W.  bW  innt  that  this  problem  must  be  met  ultimately  by 

*="  '°^*  "»  of  presently  existing,  or   strengthened. 

IN  THE  ROUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES  Federal  antitrust  law.  to  break  up  once  and 

Wednesda-j  Amit  14  194M  '°'"^!"  *^*  vicious  concentrations  In  Isbor 
weanesaaj.  April  14.  1948  and  m  management  that  make  such  Nation- 
Mr  OWYNNE  Of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker.  *'***  t>e-ups  of  viui  industries  possible. 
It  has  been  said  many  times  that  private  .  ^*,  °[  *^*  ^*<i*'"»"on  have  striven  con- 
monopolies  and  Oovernment  bureaucracy  JJSt  ^iii  ^7iT.T*"nSnn-n^f.  ^.T^"^  ?""' 
cannot  long  exist  in  a  country  and  have  rc\nl'r:So^:^rareTq"r  't^lte^Ti^ 
that  country  remain  free.  Gigantic  mo-  antitrust  laws  be  used  to  break  up  monop- 
nopolles  In  business  naturally  lead  to  oiutic  concentrations  in  the  Held  of  labor, 
monopolies  in  labor  unions  and  to  great  ^*  ^n"*'  that  monopolistic  concentrstions 
Oovernment  btireaus  to  control  both  ^^  business  militate  against  continuance  cf 
I  recommend  to  aU  the  reading  of  the  °"fJ-!?.^!^  °J  ''**  competitive  enterprise  aa 
attached  lettir  written  tn  Pr»«iH*nf  iVii  "•mpHflsd  by  small  ^dependent  buslnssa; 
miJT  bv  C  W  HarSyj  nr^frflnf  nTfS'  "'  "*  *^"*"''  conscious  of  the  f.ct  that  mo- 
S.^«Jli  V.5^;.?.«  ;  ^o  ?.*«  °.'  ^*  noponstlc  concentrations  In  labor  work  to- 
Natlonal  Federation  of  Small  Business,  ward  the  same  evu  end.  We  hold  it  apparent 
^C.:  that  the  combination  of  monopolistic  busl- 
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.^,*  ^«»„sr>«iut«,.  uhor  can   and  surelv      the  participating  countries  agreed  to  revise  lowing    speech    which    I    delivered    as 

Im   SstrTouf    «i  derJ^rStlc  ;;?  ^Mlfe       Selr^arlff  rates  downward.     For  the  tJnlted  guest   speaker  at  the   DemocraUc  Sta  6 

Tnd  .uSuuufor^t  some  form  of  totall-       States  It  was  the  biggest  tariff  revision  In  our  convention.    April     9.     1948.    city    hall, 

tarlanlsm.                                                                 history.                                           „»,„,.  ^„t«T,»  Augusta,  Maine: 

%re  are  aware  of  the  fact  that  current  labor           T°/^:;^^*/"?,Si  °  he  insmute  g^l  Mr.    Chairman,   fellow    Democrats,    ladle, 

legislation  does  not  permit  use  of  antitrust       POFul»  ^n  a  br le^  dei  'pt  on  of  Jte  Gene  a  and  gentlemen  o^  the  radio  audience,  we  are 

l%\^l';"h;V?o'u'fec°o;=\?Co^                          l^reeL^t.^oTh^t"  th:?iews  of  Uh  thee  on  tje  march  again,  forward  and  not  back- 

Thls"  Su^  Tlnw    be    corrected    %e    urge       who  had  previously  heard  about^t  and  those  wa^d^           ^^  ^^^^  ^  ^^^^^            ^^^  ^  ^^^ 

that  leaders  In  Congre-ss  act  to  correct  the       '^'i?  ^^^,"°V°"^.J,*'^  ascertained.  ^            ^^   ^^  ^^^   ^^^^^^   ourselves   to   be 

T:^!l!..^.::S^.f::ZS^^'S^           ^e^nr-rrign  nations  ha«  a.rec.  -etrack-  by  the  confusion  of  Republican 

."ugSest.ons  spring  only  from  a  »'ncere  con-       ^^^^^^IJ^^.yZcli:!^    ^e  f  ?ounUlfs  ^  w'e^'hrve'cur  candidate  and  we  have  our 

vlctlon  that  the  long-range  Interests  of  labor.       Sta.es  products  to  come  into  i  e  piat(orm.  while  the  opposition  Is  wasting  Its 

as  exemplified  by  the  Individual  ''o/l^-ngrnHn.       «^/;^^[^^J;f„7^\"J,"o"J^J;iV  products  come  substance  In  trying  to  find  both. 

are  poorly  served  by  permitting  the  build-       ^^[^^  \°  ^'\."r\    "    lower  tariff  rates.     Do  There  Is  much  talk  about  a  dark  horse 

mg  of  tremendous,  concentrated  power  In  the       1^^°  ^his  ^^^'^^^J  *\^^^.!'  '^"°  ^  Grand  Old  Party  circles.     This  U  because 

field  of  labor  representation.  Just  as  are  the       you  favor  or  oppose  thU?  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^^   ,^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^^ 

long-range  Interests  cf  free  private  enterprise           me  \oie.                                              percent  matched,  with  no  outstanding  leader  among 

Ill-served  by  the  building  of  oversize  concen-                                                                     ^  them.     Whereas  this  may  be  fine  In  a  horse 

tratlons  In  buslnes.s  Itself                                           Favor                                                                      ^^  ^^^^    ^  great  and  powerful  Nation  like  ours 

Mr.    President,    clearly    thU    Nation    now       "PP^f-"- H  25  needs  something  more.    We  must  know  who 

stands    at    a    crcasroads.    one    way    leads    to       '^^  °P           """"""/Vtl'VVmnna  Renubll-  the  standard  bearer  Is  well  In  advance.    We 

the  preservation  and  strengthening  of  our           The  ^7;«1*"°"  ,f  .J^f^'^^'^^^g^f^K^  must    know    whether    he    has    abUlty    and 

free,  democratic  way  of  life,  the  other  leads       cans  and  Democrats  Is  shown  In  the  follow  ^^^^t          ^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^  ^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^ 

to  totalitarianism  and  economic  slavery.    On       ing  vote  by  parties.                                 Percent  opinions  on  the  major  Issues  affecting  the 

what  you  do  in  the  present  crisis  rests,  to       Democrats:                                                         ^^  welfare  of  our  Nation  and  of  the  entire  world. 

a  great  extent,  the  direction  In  which  our               Favor ^^  within  three-quarters  of  a  year  another 

national    machine    wUl    travel.     All    of    the               Oppose ^^  Presidential  term  will  begin,  and  we  shall 

enemies  of  our  democracy  are  not  without               No  opinion ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  session  <rf  the  Eighty-first 

the   country,   and   all   of   them   within   cur       Republicans:                                                      ^  Congress. 

borders  are  not  Communists  or  dupes  of  Com-               Favor - ^^  q^^.  p^pi^  want  a  Congress  whose  Icader- 

munlsu— many    of    them    are    good,    solid              Oppose ^^      ^jjj  ^^g^^  t^at  of  our  President.  team- 
American  citizens  who.  unfortunately,  do  not              No  opinion •• ^^^  ^^  ^j^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^j^^^  balanced  pull  which 

realize  Just  what  t'ley  are  doing.                                 qj^j  ,^tlonal  differences  on  the  tariff  seem  ^m  ^^ke  us  out  of  tbe  problems  which  bog 

We  call  on  you.  tn  your  position  of  leader-       ^^  ^^^^  ^^^.^jy  mened  away.  too.    The  survey  our  progress, 

ship,  to  read  to  them  the  lessens  of  democ-       ^^^^  majorities  ranging  from  63  to  68  per-  jn   ^  city  thousands  of  miles  from  here, 

racy  clearly,  to  Indicate  to  them  by  positive       ^^^^    ^^   ^^^   various   geographical   sections  named   Moscow,   they    are    watching   every 

use  of  antitrust  law  that  overconcentratlon       j^^orlng  the  Geneva  agreement.  move  on  the  American  political  scene.    They 

In  either  labcr  or  Industry  Is  evil,  that  It  cor-                 occupation  groups,  the  smallest  support  dread  the  Truman  doctrine  and  the  Marshall 

rupts  our  way  of  life  and  that  its  extension              '„  f^o^  farmers,  only  82  percent  of  whom  pun  which  seek  to  save  Europe  against  com- 

can  result  In  but  loss  both  by  Industry  and         _     3.^.^  ^he  apreement.  while  15  percent  dls-  munlsm    and    thereby    insure    peace.    They 

labor  of  the  rl?ht  to  freedom  they  enjoy  to-       .1^^^^.^  ^nd  33  percent  express  no  opinion.  and  their  agents  In  the  United  States  want 

day.    We  call  on  you  to  apply  these  principles         hh      ^^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^.^    approximately  one-  to  defeat  our  Democratic  administration, 

in  the  current  coal  l°<»^»^^y  ""P'^.^^            third  (34  percent)   of  the  people  polled  bad  Why? 

c.  w.  uaaoaa.           already    heard    or    read    about    the    Geneva  so  that  they  can   trumpet  to  the  world 

-  agreement     A  higher  percentage  of  them  ex-  that   the   American   people   have  repudiated 
"^'~™""""~^~~                             pressed  approval  than  was  the  case  with  the  their  foreign  policy  and  are  retreating  Into 

_,      _   „       _  ,,                               country  as  a  whole.     A  total  of  73  percent  the  shell  of  Isolationism. 

The  Gallup  roll                               ^j^   ^hey   favored   the   agreement,   as  com-  So  that  they  can  convince  the  people  of 

pared  to  63  percent  for  the  Nation.  Europe   that  a   new   administration   In   the 

frvTirMaTr.v  nw  RFMARK*?                                       „-»«.r«>  rnitcusioMa  White  House  will  stop  all  aid  after  July  1949 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS                                     otAwrn)  comcmsiohs  causing  Europe.  In  despair,  to  bend  the  knee 

or                                               The  Geneva  agreement  starts  going  into  ^^^^  communism. 

U(\}i    FRANK  RIIfHANAN                 effect  January  1.    T»»«  V°'^h   «  ^1   JL^Sin^t-  Because  they  feel  certain  that  a  new  and 

HON.  hRANK  BUtHAnAn                  ^^^  ^-^J"  °"  "'^  ♦h°° m'i^i  Kinsd^m  and  untried  President,  turning  back  the  clock  to 

or  PKMNSTLVANU                               and  whisky  from  the  Un<red  Kingdom  and  ^^^  unworkable  policies  of  the  IBM's,  will 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES           on  ™a"y  °t*>«'»<;«~-  ^^°  f^S"^^^^^  provoke  the  boom-and-bust  which  will  pros- 

iw  iixa,  nvvo-                                                      ber  Of  nations  granted  the  United  States  iraae  ^                 united  States  and  maks  It  easy 

Wednesday.  April  14.  194S                   concessions  on  some  grains,  cereal  products  J^a^^  ]^  SmSnSm                                ^ 

Mr   BUCHANAN.     Mr.  Speaker,  under      i'^  ^^<^  fl\Vn^^utoZ^'!L^nA   van.  They  forget  that  we  as  Americans,  M>elng 

leave    to    extend    my    remark,    in    the      P/^^^^^.hin^rrwe  aTsrag^^^^  throu/h  thu  strategy,  win  oppose  it  at  every 

Record,  I  wish  to  Include  the  following               import  duties  on  such  items  as  rubber,  turn.                                         w„.„,^  «K.o™^ 

Article  by  George  Gallup  on  the  Gallup      SJol.  ?hlnaware.   linen   goods,   cattle,  fish,  ,  B"^,^^j,\^«  "»°Sent  al^c^mdatS  SH 

poll,    entitled    -GOP    and    Democratic      cheese,  potatoes,  and  wood  pulp.  ^'  foCiu  o"«  '^"^^^^^^^^ 

voters  Give  Tariff  Cuts  Wide  Support":       ^^^^e^Members^of^  ^fhT o'e^^r  tl'rS       coUerTbirUufactlon    from    their    con- 

COP  AKO  --- V3^„«-  —  .a^hes^are  1-^XTS.TJrX^.^t      "wuhln  every  State  they  are  cutting  each 

(By  George  Gallup,  director.   American  neasmen  and  farmers.    Representative  Harold       other    to    pieces.  ^Candidate    Is    vying    with 

^     Institute  of  Public  Opinion)  k^on    of    Minnesota,    chairman    of    the       candidate,  using  ^^o^^f  "^/^^inal  cnnt«4 

PamcrroN.  N.  J..  December  25.  1947.-The       House  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  has  al-       P'-°^V^'^^«^Pt*"' ',"  '  „g  ^  the  tiSp  cln-' 

ancfent'IJ.d-  traditional  difference  between       ready  voiced  the  belief  that  a  reaction  against  Take  al^^^'e  ^t^^^m-ts  «/  '  WhS'uX 

the  Democratic  and  Republican  Parties  on       the  tariff  cuU  may  set  In.  dldates.  Jut^tnem^^c^ ^^  conflicting  claims 

the  tariff  Issue  has  melted  away  so  far  as  the                              tailored  to  fit  each  group  In  turn  but  offering 

rank  and  file  of  voters  are  concerned.                                            _^^— ^—  unified,  coherent  program  for  the  people. 

Every  schoolboy   learns   from   his   history  No  doubt  these  candidates  mean  well,  but 

books  that,  traditionally,  the  Democrats  st^d                   Democratic  State  ConTenbon  their  lack  of  a  positive  policy  In  the  public 

for  low  tariffs,  the  GOP  for  high  tariffs.     But                                        interest  does  not  Inspire  confidence.    Come 

the  23-nation  agreement  '^^P^^l'^^J'^.^.l                 trvTirNSTON  OP  REMARKS  November  they  will  have  a  mystery  candl- 

the  United  States  at  Geneva,  lowering  tariffs                  EXTENSION  OF  REMAKK-'s  fortified  by  a  hope  and  a  prayer  and 

next  year  on  many  producu.  gets  Just  as                                           or  nothing  else 

widespread  support  from  Republican  voters                                THrtMA^   I    1  ANF  Por  many  years,  while  they  were  on  the 

as  from  DemocraU.     In  short    one  cannot                    HUN.    1 MUWA^  J.  LAHt  ouUlde  iSlSg  in,  the  Republicans  had  a 

today  tell  a  Democrat  from  a  Republican  so                              q,  uassachusiits  ^^^^  ^         lju*  men  in  their  second  child- 

"^.•"w"**' ^,**f**  S^il'«^.o«tTo"^t           IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES  hood,   they   complained    against   everything 

Thsts  the  conclusion  from  a  coast-to-coast           "^  \„  ^       ^        M^nuiaia  that  the  Democrats  did  but  failed  to  offer  any 

survey  of  public  optalon  conducted  by  the                     Wednesday.  April  14.  1948  constructive  program  to  support  their  crltl- 

instltute.    The  study  shows  that  •*>o«t  •  t  aNE      Mr   fioeaker   under  leave      clsm.    They  became  the  "sound-off  but  do- 
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Th4ff  Ignore  tha  fact  that  tha  man  In  the 

la    away    ahead    of    their    pblloeopby 

still  worshlpa  the  "pilfering  past." 

ground-awell  of  American  public  opln- 

Ita  rapreaentatlvea  to  face  up  to 

elbUlanfflnff  laauea  of  our  time  and  work 

•  tlutlona    of    them,    not    retreata    from 


IM6  the  Republicans  campaigned  on 
of   pricea.     Throw   oontrola   over- 
and  all  will  be  well  they  argued,  even 
supply    waa    far    behind    demand, 
knew  thla  fact,  yet  they  bambooaled 
c  with  the  fond  hope  that  abaoluta 
at    anterprlaa    would    haul    pricea 
durtng  a  period  of  eztrame  ahortage. 
that  they  were  less  Interested  In  free 
and  tower  pricea  than  they  were 
golden  opportiuilty  to  reap  the  bar- 
higher  pricea  while  tba  folng  was 
That  waa  their  real  rt—oa  (or  kill- 
■faney  waa  ovar. 
artth  tha  eoofaga  to  face 
f^ta   knowa   how   the   public    was   ba- 
by Republican  propaganda.     Once  In 
they  ditched  all  other  controla  and 
Nation  wide  open  to  an  Inflationary 
In  which  pricea  for  all  went  sky-high 
l^t^ta  for  tha  few  reached  extortionate 
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WMifiiatki  laailaiihlp  atnea  their  cap- 

tf  Oongraas.    Tbla  la  but  a  aample  of 

trraaponalhla   greed.      And    now    they 

tt  thalr  aifhta  on  the  PraakieneT.  hop- 

alact  a  atooga  who  wUl  give  us  drift 

of  leadership  and  who  wUI  let  tha 

of  big  bualneaa  dictate  to 

ObTamxnent  which  la  suppoaad  to  repra- 

t  ba  public. 

want  to  cooapleta  the  circle  back  to 
to  the  fact  that  a 
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tha  problema  praaented  by  the  sclen- 
pments  of  our  time. 
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■o  many  new  thlaca  have  aoma  Into  otir 
Uvea  wtlbin  the  paat  10  yWfS  fHUlrlng  rsaU 
Utic  adJuslnianU  t«  tlMtol  UmI  the  stand* 
pal  OOF  ■MUtallly  caiUMi  gsp*  with  tbam. 

It  la  thla  hardening  uf  th*  political  artartaa 
tliat  endangers  tba  growth  of  our  way  of 
life. 

OeupMd  with  lUpubllcan  near  iHhtgrt' 
naaa,  wblab  reachaa  fur  avery  imaMtflAta, 
personal  gain,  It  would  put  our  Nation  on 
the  roUer-ooastar  of  "boom  and  bust"  which 
will  spell  death  for  reprsaantatlva  govern- 
ment. 

Democracy  la  tha  middle  way  between  tha 
axtremea  of  communism  and   fascism. 

Democracy  must  evolve,  and  we  of  tba 
Democratic  Party  are  coming  to  grtpa  with 
the  prublems  of  today  boldly,  fearleasly. 
knowing  that  our  Job  la  to  reconcile  liberty 
with  order. 

The  only  way  to  combat  communism  la  for 
freemen  to  grow  up  and  acquire  a  aense  of 
responsibility  to  othera  as  well  as  to  them- 
selvea.  In  the  proceas  of  strengthening  our- 
selves and  our  system  against  communism. 
we  must  look  lively  to  prevent  a  native 
brand  of  faclsm  from  developing  within  our 
borders 

In  tbelr  desperate  refusal  to  face  forward 
tt  Is  conceivable  that  the  Old  Guard  leader- 
ship of  the  GOP  may  adopt  a  diluted  form 
of  fascism,  but  faslcsm  nonetbeleaa. 

Our  veterans  have  returned  from  war  eager 
to  marry  and  eatabllsh  homes.  On  every 
aide  they  are  stopped  In  tbelr  legitimate 
alma  by  a  Republican-dominated  Congreaa 
which  burlea  every  attempt  to  provide  bous- 
ing for  our  veterana  at  reasonable  cost,  and 
burlea  It  at  the  command  of  the  real-estate 
lobby. 

Aa  Democrata.  who  put  the  public  welfare 
before  that  ot  any  group  or  class,  we  know 
that  In  normal  tlmea  a  landlord  baa  rlghta 
and  tha  tenant  has  rlghta. 

Tbcaa  are  not  normal  tlmea. 

We  are  In  the  middle  of  a  houalng  crisis 
which  must  Im  met  by  realistic  methods. 
For  the  sake  of  our  Nation's  most  precious 
asaeta,  the  health  of  the  people  and  the 
environment  of  our  children.  Government 
muat  aaaume  the  leadarahlp  In  building  low- 
cost  bousing  until  Industry  wakes  up  and 
developa  streamlined  techniques  to  meet 
the  need. 

The  baalc  rlghta  of  human  beings  must 
not  be  forfeited  to  the  exreaa  proflta  motive. 

In  the  meantime,  a  "better  than  nothing" 
rent  control  baa  been  extended  until  March 
St.  IMS.  Only  a  determined  tight  by  the 
Praaldent  and  the  Democratic  minority  suc- 
taadad  in  aavtng  aoma  protection  for  Amer- 
IcaB  tananta. 

Plainly  none  of  ua  wanta  to  aea  rent  con- 
trol aa  a  permanent  policy  of  Oovemment. 
But  tmtll  such  time  as  Democratic-spon- 
sored legislation  Is  enacted  to  Increase  the 
supply  of  rental  housing  In  the  low-  and 
medlum-^lce  range,  tananta  muat  t>e  pro- 
taetad  from  the  profiteering  element  »i«fing 
landlorda. 

And  jiut  aa  plainly  we  need  a  Democratic 
Obngreaa  and  a  Democratic  Preatdent  to 
tranalate    thla    need    Into    performance. 

Laat.  aiQong  all  the  nations,  we  have  come 
to  realize  the  necessity  for  a  national  health 
program  to  conaarre  o\ir  human  reeourcea. 
It  Is  a  tragto  nKKkery  that  in  the  United 
States,  above  all  countries,  so  many  mil- 
lions of  our  people  ahould  be  living  In  con- 
stant fear  of  sickness;  worried,  not  for 
themaelvea  and  the  pain  and  disability  they 
might  endure,  but  haunted  by  the  Impoealble 
coat  of  paying  for  medical  care 

Meeting  thla  challenge  head-on,  the  Demo- 
crata are  worklnc  for  a  National  Health 
Inaurance  Act  baaed  on  the  well-tried  prln- 
clplee  of  inaormiiiet.  to  effect  a  better  distribu- 
tion of  tba  liMUM  lal  burden  at  earing  for 
thoae  who  are  111. 

It  la  preventive  In  that  It  encouraffaa  peo- 
ple to  apply  for  medical  care  In  time  without 
holdlnc  back  through  fear  of  the  heavy  debt 
they  might  Inctir. 


It  4oaa  toot  change  tha  pvaatlaa  el  martKiw 
la  bay  fMpMt,  but  simply  obaofaa  tha 
aMtbed  toy  which  we  pay  (or  It, 

Using  the  aama  (our  or  Ova  bllllona  we 
bow  spend  fur  mad  teal  care  individually,  U 
peoU  thu  in  an  insurance  fund,  and  parmlto 
4oetora  to  keep  us  well,  irtsuad  of  traatlng 
us  only  after  we  ara  sarloualy  and  sxpanalvely 
Ul. 

Funda  eoUected  by  tha  Federal  Oovern- 
mant  would  be  expended  through  locally 
cuntroUad  plans.  In  place  of  chanty  medi- 
cal care,  we  would  have  oomplata  care  aa  a 
riKht  for  which  ws  paid. 

Doctors  would  remain  In  private  practice. 
Both  doctors  and  patients  are  guaranteed 
complete  freedom  of  choice. 

There  was  a  time  when  such  limited  plans 
as  the  Blue  Croas  and  the  Blue  Shield  were 
considered  as  heresy.  The  relentleaa  pres- 
s\ire  of  events,  however,  has  convinced  us 
that  we  must  accept  adjustments  for  group 
Biirvlval.  What  was  once  feared  and  hated 
has  become  a  blessing.  So,  too.  a  National 
Health  Insurance  Act  approaching  this  real 
and  urgent  problem  with  democratic  skill 
and  courage  will  assure  us  this  freedom  from 
fear  for  all. 

A  nation  with  full  production  and  wide 
low-coat  distribution,  with  adequate  houalng, 
real  medical  coverage,  and  with  decent  wagea 
for  the  teachers  upon  whom  the  futiu'e  of 
our  society  depends,  these  have  been  and  will 
continue  to  t>e  our  practical   goals. 

At  this  convention  of  Maine  DemocraU. 
I  am  aware  that  you  represent  the  alert  and 
forward-looking  citizens  of  a  great  agricul- 
tural area. 

Here  Is  the  town-meeting  form  of  govern- 
ment, which  is  democracy  in  Its  purest  sense. 
From  your  grass-root  Americanism  you 
know  that  the  skyscrapers  of  New  Tork  are 
nothing  without  a  healthy  agrlculttnre  aa 
the  tiase  of  our  existence. 

You  also  know  that  more  waa  done  for 
soil  conservation,  for  support  of  farm  pricea 
at  reaaonable  levels,  for  protection  of  farm 
properties  from  foreclosure  under  16  years 
of  Democratic  progress  than  under  50  years 
of  Republican  neglect. 

The  benefits  which  the  Democratic  farm 
program  baa  achieved,  may  be  pointed  up  by 
this  one  State  example 

In  1932  North  Dakota  sold  less  than  $61.' 
000.000  worth  of  crops,  llveatock.  and  live- 
stock products. 

In  1947  It  sold  nearly  1737,000.000  worth  of 
the  same  products. 
And  the  GOP  complains: 
Perhapa  they  want  to  mortgage  the  farm- 
era  of  America  all  over  again  *  *  ■  as 
they  did  In  the  early  1930*8  tmder  the  alogan 
of  "back  to  normalcy  ".  They  meant  back 
all  right,  but  back  to  the  poorhouse. 

They  think  that  the  farmers  have  forgot- 
ten the  bitter  experiences  which  they  suffered 
under  Republican  administrations.  They 
would  have  them  give  up  their  preaent  pros- 
perity and  gamble  their  future  on  the  selflah 
leadership  which  bled  the  land  and  left  dust 
bowls  In  place  of  growing  crops. 

It  Is  my  opinion  that  the  American  farmer 
will  not  be  taken  in  by  such  a  shell  game. 
Once  burned  by  republlcanlam  be  will  not 
fall  for  Its  "line"  again. 

"Down-eaaters,"  being  nearer  to  Burope 
than  any  other  part  of  the  United  Btatea. 
know  tlMli  ttM  security  of  our  Nation  rests 
on  ouu^Matlun  with  other  peace-lcving 
countries  to  stop  afrgreealon  In  Its  tracki. 

The  record  proves  that  the  Democratic 
Party  fathered  the  League  of  Nations  and 
the  United  Nations.  l)oth  stepa  toward  that 
eventual  world  organization  to  outlaw  war. 
In  the  meantime,  we  must  be  prepareil. 
Under  the  wide-awake  leadership  if  a 
Democratic  administration,  we  are  strength- 
ening our  defense  set-up 

But  aa  the  people  of  Maine  are  avrai-e  of 

our  w(M-ld  responalbUltles.  they  alao  urder- 

atand  that  there  ta  a  Job  to  be  done  at  home. 

The  vaat  water  power  of  your  rivers  :nun 

be  hameaaed,  not  only  to  reclaim  landi  but 
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to  prevent  floods,  to  estaad  your  Inland 
waterways,  and  to  provide  hydroelecirto 
power, 

Maine  can  and  will  become  «  great  Indue- 
trUl  ttsia  when  her  abundant  natural  te- 
•otlffOts  are  property  dcvglq^  in  the  public 
Interest. 

At  this  convention,  we  point  to  the  bank- 
ruptcy of  Republican  policy  m  a  warning  to 
the  people. 

As  Dimocrats,  we  shall  not  dwell  on  the 
unhappy  past  of  tha  OOP.  We  have  a  posi- 
tive and  amrmallve  program.  While  safe- 
guarding our  civil  and  political  liberties,  we 
shall  strive  for  economic  liberty. 

Genuine  freedom  oJ  opportunity,  protect- 
ed from  monopoly  in  any  form  is  our  objic- 

tlve. 

Every  man  and  woman  who  Is  able  and 
willing  to  work  Is  entitled  to  a  living,  annual 
Income,  so  that  our  people  from  their  savings 
may  Invest  In  a  greater  future  lor  themselves 
In  these  United  States. 

ThU  will  provide  Incentive,  stir  enterprise, 
and  make  good  business  for  all. 

As  many  of  your  forefathers  left  their 
homesteads  to  carry  the  seeds  of  democracy 
to  the  unsettled  West,  helping  to  build  the 
strength  of  our  Union,  so  we  of  today  must 
pioneer. 

With  firm  faith  in  the  progressive  princi- 
ples of  the  Democratic  Party  we  face  forward. 

At  this  convention,  the  strength  of  Maine 
democracy  Is  being  mobilized  to  bring  out  the 
vote  for  victory. 

From  the  l)cttom  to  the  top  we  shall  work 
night  and  day  for  the  election  of  the  whole 
Democratic  slate  led  by  our  fearless  Presi- 
dent, Harry  8.  Truman. 


Adequate  Defense  Demanded 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WRIGHT  PATMAN 

or  TEX.^S 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REP.HE3ENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  14,  1948 


Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speakei .  I  am  in- 
serting herewith  a  letter  froir  Mr.  Ed- 
mund Key,  Jr..  chairman  of  the  Harri- 
son County.  Tex..  Army  Advisory  Com- 
mittee, a  resolution  adopted  by  that 
committee,  and  a  list  of  the  members 
composing  the  committee: 

Marshall,  Tex.,  April  6.  1948. 
Hon.  Wright  Patm.\n. 

House  Office  Building. 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear   Wright:    The    Army    advisory    com- 
mittee of  Harrison  County  had  a  meeting  on 
March  17.  at  which  the  resolutions  attached 
were  passed  unanimously.     This  commlttre 
Is  composed  of  the  heads  of  all   the  civic 
organizations    In    Marshall,    together    with 
some  of  the  officers  of  the  National  Guard 
and  county  and  city  officials,  and  last  tut 
not   least.  Myron   Blalock.     Similar  resolu- 
tions have  been  passed  by  the  various  civic 
organizations,  at  the  Instance  of  the  Army 
advisory  committee,  and  we  had  planned  to 
ask  all  of  the  women's  clubs  In  the  county 
to  Join  us  In  this  endeavor  to  do  our  part  In 
getting  the  Nation  In  a  position  to  take  care 
cf  Itself. 

Prom  what  I  read  In  the  paper.  Congress  Is 
already  showing  signs  that  It  Is  ready  to  take 
the  necessary  steps  and  so  It  may  be  that 
these  resolutions  may  no  longer  be  necessary, 
but  I  tnut  that  they  wUl  not  be  unwelcome. 
You  win  note  that  the  resolutions  direct  that 
our  Representatives  be  asked  for  forthright 
commlttaU  favoring  universal  military  traln- 


1.4  aa  well  aa  tha  raactlvallon  o(  the  aelactlva* 
•ervlce  program.    I  would  very  much  appre. 
elate  your  giving  me  an  answer  in  order  that 
I  may  preaent  It  to  the  committee. 
Vtry  truly  yours, 

B  Kiv.  Jr , 

C'joirman. 

Whereat  it  appear*  aane  end  reaaonable 
for  the  cltlRen*  of  the  United  Btatet  to  face 
the  unhappy  fact  that  tha  relation*  between 
our  country  and  the  Soviet  Union  are  rapidly 
nenrlnx  a  crlsi*  where  our  country  mu*t  ei- 
ther Uke  the  flrst  decisively  fatal  step  toward 
eventually  surrendering  our  land  and  people 
to  the  Ruaalan  Government,  or  else  settle  the 
matter  by  war;  and 

Whereas  It  seems  wise  that  such  a  cru:* 
should  be  approached  with  our  armed  forces 
adequately  manned,  trained,  and  equipped  to 
take  the  field  with  the  best  possible  chance 
for  a  swift  victory  at  the  least  cost  In  Ameri- 
can lives;  and 

Whereas  our  highest  and  best  informed 
military  exjjerts  and  authorities  have  recom- 
mended two  steps  for  bringing  up  our  armed 
forces  to  the  necessary  strength  In  men  and 
equipment:  Now.  therefore,  t)e  it 

Resolved,  That  we  of  Marshall,  Tex.,  endorse 
tir-it,  the  immediate  reenactment  of  the  se- 
lective-service program,  and  second,  the  quick 
enactment  of  a  universal  military  training 
law;  and  be  It  further 

Resolved.  That  a  copy  of  these  resolutions 
be  presented  to  our  Representative,  the  Hon- 
orable Wkight  Patmak.  and  our  Senators,  the 
Honorable  Tom  Connallt  and  the  Honorable 
Lk  ODaniel,  with  a  letter  respectfully  In- 
forming them  that  It  Is  our  studied  wish  for 
them  to  represent  us  by  using  every  elToit 
within  their  power  In  pushing  such  legisla- 
tion through  Congress,  and  that  we  respect- 
fully ask  them  for  a  forthright  answer  to  our 
request;  and  be  It  further 

Resolved.  That  in  order  to  keep  this  issue 
out  of  politics  that  all  candidates  for  Senator 
from  Texas,  or  Representative  from  this  dis- 
trict, be  asked  to  pledge  themselves  to  whole- 
heartedly support  the  leglslatl%'e  program 
here  endorsed.  And  that  the  officers  of  this 
organization  be  Instructed  to  report  back 
such  reply  as  each  Senator,  Representative, 
or  candidate  may  make. 

Unanimously   passed   by   Harrison   County 
Army  Advisory  Committee  on  March  17.  1948. 
Edmund  Key.  Jr.. 

Chairman. 


Fred  Lens,  pMt  eomtnan4er,  Tra**  ■tat« 
Guard:  Jeweler, 

Alexander  T,  Nelten,  lieutenant  eolunel, 
AUB,  one;  flofhmandlng  unU-'er,  One  taundrad 
and  forty'iixth  ArntorrU  Infantry;  rarmtrt* 
atookmen's  Supply, 

Uaslle  Ueltehon,  lieutenant  •dlonel,  AUi, 
TNO;  commanding  olBcer,  Six  Hundred  and 
rorty -seventh  Armored  Attlllery  Batullon; 
Kmp,  T,  it  P.  Railway, 

Dr.  Frank  Mondrik,  ORC,  oommandlng  ofi* 
eer.  medical  detachment;  vloe  president,  Har- 
rlson  County  Medical  Association. 

Rev.  Henry  P.  Seleer.  Eplacopal  clergyman; 
major  nnd  chaplain,  Texas  State  Guard. 

C   M.  Beckett,  chairman,  draft  board. 

R.  Dennerd,  auperlntendent  of  public 
schools. 

I  am  also  inserting  herewith  a  copy  of 
my  reply,  as  follows: 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C,  AprtI  14,  1948. 
Mr.  Edmund  Kit.  Jr., 

Chairman.  Harrison  County  Army  Ad- 
visory Committee.  Marsliall,  Tex.: 
Have  Just  received  your  letter  and  resolu- 
tion concerning  universal  military  training 
and  selective  service.  Am  wholeheartedly  In 
favor  of  this  program,  and  I  congratuate  the 
Army  advisory  committee  of  Harrison  Coun- 
ty and  other  participating  groupe  and  citi- 
zens for  their  courageous  and  patriotic  atti- 
tude. 1  also  favor  the  70-group  Air  Force. 
It  is  better  to  be  fully  prepared  and  not  ne«d 
it  than  to  need  preparedness  and  not  have  it. 
Our  war  cost  ran  as  high  as  $500,000,000  a  day 
during  the  last  war.  We  can  well  afford  to 
risk  the  cost  that  will  be  entailed  by  the 
adoption  of  your  program. 
Regard*. 

Wright  Patman, 
if  ember  o/  Congress. 


HARRISON    COUNTT    ARMY    ADVISORY    COMMITTE« 

Edmund    Key.    Jr.,    chairman;     president. 
First  National  Bank. 

Mercer     Rains,     colonel,     Texas     National 
Guard;   mortician. 

Myron   G.   Blalock.   colonel,  finance,   AUS. 
TNG.  retired,  vice  chairman;  attorney. 

Max  Lale.  lieutenant  colonel,  ORC,  secre- 
tary;  reporter  for  Marshall  Messenger. 

George  P.  Rains,  brevet  lieutenant  general, 
TNG. 

Will  E  Lake,  colonel.  Infantry,  AUS.  TNG, 
retired;  druggist. 

R.    M.    Nichols,    county    Judge,    Harrison 
County. 

W.  H.  Hartley,  mayor,  cltv  of  Marshall. 
Ray   C.  Allen,  colonel.  TNG,   commander. 
American  Legion. 

Frank  Green,  Jr.,  service  officer.  Veterans  of 
Foreign  Wars;  attorney. 

Morris  Moore,  major,  ORC,  president.  Offi- 
cers' Reserve  Corps;   Marshall  Hardware. 

O.  H.  Clark,  president,  chamber  of  com- 
merce;  vice  president.  First  National  Bank. 
Donald  Mlnter.  president.  Junior  chamber 
ot  commerce. 

Millard  Cope,  president.  Rotary  Club;  edi- 
tor. Marshall  News  Messenger. 

Bill    SuUvan.    president.    Kiwani*    Club; 
mortician. 

R.  C.  Ladymon,  president,  Lions  Club;  mer- 
chant. 

J,  B.  Beckett,  president.  Optimist  Club. 


Tennessee  Editor  Praises  National  Geo- 
graphic Article  on  TV  A — Editorial  Is 
Answer  to  McKellar  Anti-TVA  Bill 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ESTES  KEFAUVER 

or    TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  14.  1948 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  include  an 
excellent  editorial  which  appeared  in  the 
Paris.  Tenn.,  Post-Intelligencer  of  April 
9,  1948.  and  was  written  by  its  capable 
and  foresighted  editor,  W,  Percy  Wil- 
liams. 

The  editorial  comments  on  the  feature 
article  of  this  month's  National  Geo- 
graphic which  Is  devoted  to  the  benefits 
of  TVA.  It  especially  stresses  the  na- 
tional asset  which  the  people  of  the  Na- 
tion have  In  the  recreational  benefits  of 
this  great  project.  Mr.  Williams,  in  dis- 
cussing these  incidental  benefits,  knows 
whereof  he  speaks,  because  Paris.  Tenn.. 
is  near  Kentucky  Lake  and  its  citizens 
are  keenly  aware  of  the  recreational 
values  coming  from  TVA. 

The  editorial  Is  as  follow^: 

FAVORABLZ    ARTICLE    ON    TVA 

Several  weeks  ago  we  made  some  comments 
in  this  column  about  the  absurd  criticism 
of  TVA  as  an  electric  power  distributing 
agency,  and  expressed  the  opinion  that  the 
brightest  star  in  the  New  Deal  galaxy  would 
eventually  be  destroyed  by  the  Power  Trust 


Ajk0^  lO 


tb*  paopto  or  th«  Unlt«d  BUtc*  mn 

to   und»r«tand   what    Ita  ob)ecU  wer* 

bekfln   wltto.   and  what   Its   bcnefita  now 

U    oam  of  tb«  moat  Important  regtona  a< 

Um  oc  untry. 

An  article  that  will  go  a  long  way  toward 
about   such   an   understanding  ap- 
In  tb«  April  laaue  at  the  National  Oe- 
e«rmp  tile  oiacacltM.    It  waa  written  by  Pred- 
erlck  Slmptcb.  and  tt  to  Uluatrated  with   18 
photofrapha  taken  by  J.  Baylor  Rob- 
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article   to  rtght   along  the  Una  with 

tfilnkinf  for  many  year* — that  decUlc 

■•nerated  by  tb«  <•■■  on  the  Tennra- 

and   Ita   trttootartH.  to  distinctly 

TlM   primary   ob)eeta  far   devel- 

the  river   with   a  aertea  of   locka  and 

was  to  proTteM  •  t-foot  chann«l  for 

throtifh  Ml  lipiMUiit  raglaa 

eotantry,  to  provide  Sootf  •ootrol  alaoff 

to  reclaim  the  anil  In  one  ot  the 

valleys  In  the  world,  to  prortde  fer- 

In    time   of    peace   and   munitions   in 

at  war.  and  to  give  one-fourth  of  the 

at  the   Nation   recreational  faclUtlM 

idvantagee   they   can   get   in   no   other 
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article  nuUue  it  clear  i.i  cryiui  that 

•r*  worth  more  than  Lhey  coat  If 

accomplish  nothing  more  than  pcovMU 

ifKraattooal  (acllities     The  leadlac  4m1- 

sportlag  looda  In  CUkifo  reporta  Ml«a 

Tennaaaaa  Tallay  greater  than  In  Flor- 

^he  Pacific  eoaat.  the  AtlanUc  coast,  the 

Lakoa.  or   any   other  aactioa   of   the 
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Alio  It  points  out  that  In  no  la-month 
peric  d  since  the  system  of  dams  waa  Bnlabed 
t  failed  to  pay  handsome  tntereet  on 
money  tnveated  In  controlling  flood 
of  the  Tenneaaee  River  And  as  to 
traniportatlon  advaniagea  all  It  bad  to  men- 
waa  that  Decatur.  Ala^  a 
U  now  the  alte  of  the 
r,o.  plant  where  ocean-going  veeeela  are 
including  the  landing  craft  that  en- 
ua  to  reclaim  the  Philippine  lalanda  tn 
lite  war 
Everybody  knows  In  a  vague  sort  ot  way 
air  power  played  an  Important  role  In 
winding  the  war.  but  casnparatlvely  few  peo- 
Inow  T"A  furnished  the  power  for  man- 
ufac  urtng  considerably  more  than  half  of 
aluminum  used  In  buUdtng  atrplanea. 
still  (ewer  people  know  that  nowhere 
jQ  the  United  Statee  than  at  Oak  RMge. 
Tenx  could  the  atomic  bomb  have  been 
perficted. 

PC  -tlllaer  to  something  the  average  peraon 
thlnga  of  only  haally.  yet  without  it  the 
at  the  Tenneaaee  would  sxirely  have 
the  same  fata  as  the  valley  ot  the 
mie  TVA  to  by  far  the  largaat  aouroe  at 
ferti  izer  m  the  world,  or  rather  the  aouroe 
■Met  laaportant  ingredient  in  fcr- 
and  this  advantage  u(  TVA  hae  been 

leaa  than  any  other, 
have  gone  through  a  period  of  "easy 
since  1940.  and  for  that  reason  the 
that  the  average  Inoome  of  the  people 
Tsuiiwase  Valley  area  had  tncreaaed 
tiMtl  of  any  other  sectMn 
bM  wamm  nnnotleed.    It  to 
wbara   the  average  haa 
doubled,  regardlaaa  of  the  high  wya  ol 
indi^try  In  Chicago.  Detroit,  and  PltHlWMlll. 
BJjuomlsta  crltlcixed  the  last  annual  alata- 
of  TVA  on  the  grounda  that  too  little  of 
lUUon-doUar  investment  had  been  allo- 
cate I  to  power  development.     The  truth  to 
tbatj  iM>De  at  It  abimM  tee*  bean  cbarfad  to 
Ment  of  aiactilctty  aaMa  tram  the 
actt^  coat  of  dynaooa.  Mgft-tanaton  lines. 

■liBtftclty     to 
than   a   byprodw* 
available  by  the  oooatruetaiB 
eg  diuna  for  an  entirely  dUfetant  porpoaa. 

Ai  id  slnoa  the  people  of  the  United  Statea 
own  tbto  valuable  byproduct  It  to  oartalnly 


ot  tte 
Ullair 
publclaed  leaa 


abaurd  for  them  to  itfwe  to  tae  tt 
they  believe  la  private  enterprtoe  and  oppoaa 
the  Oovemment  competing  with  private  In- 
dustry. We  believe  In  private  enterprtoe  as 
strongly  as  the  next  one  but  not  to  the 
extent  of  gtvlng  an  Industry  something  we 
already   own    and    developed    with   our   own 

iUftldae  stich  as  the  one  tn  tbto  month's 
National  Geographic  will  •publicize  TVA  In 
the  right  way  and  we  are  sincerely  plesacd 
that  It  came  out  thto  month  right  at  the 
time  Senator  K  D  IfcKxi-Xjui  to  trying  so 
hard  to  cripple  thto  public  agency.  We  wtoh 
a  copy  of  It  could  be  placed  tn  the  hands  of 
every  thinking  person  in  the  Nation. 


Will  UaiimHeil  MtlUary  Spendibf  B«  Aa- 
other  SiKkcr  Play  for  the  ComoiaiiUtt' 

B«B«it? 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HOWARD  H.  BUFFEH 


OF  MCaaASKA 

IN  THK  HOU8I  OP  iUPKBSBNTATTW 

Wednesday.  AprU  14.  194$ 

Mr.  BUFFETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  exteiul  my  remarks.  I  am  con- 
cluding the  following  article  entitled  "A 
Voice  Prom  the  Country."  by  Loula 
Bromfleld.  which  appeared  in  the  <">"»f>*f 
World  Her&ld.  April  11,  1948: 

Ulrrm  Or  Ana  Cam  Loos  im  Colo  Wai  *a 
BtTaxi-T  AS  IN  A  Hot  Oivk — iNcaxAsiMO  Kz- 
pajtuiiuaxa  Mat  Bamo  DaavraotTS  Lirvt.A- 
noN 

Those  who  are  crying  for  steadily  increaa- 
Ing  expendlturea  on  armament  of  all  kinds, 
for  Universal  Military  Training  and  (or  the 
return  at  Salaetlva  Sarvtoa  are  tn  (act  crying 
for  scanaiblnc  alae.  wbleh  can  in  the  long  run 
be  as  dleaatroua  as  war  Itaelf.  It  can  be- 
eome  the  opantog  wedge  for  eoelallam  and 
finally  for  one  form  or  anotbar  ot  totali- 
tarian govammant.  They  are  begging  (or 
unlimited  Inflation  and  the  corresponding  de- 
cline In  the  value  of  the  dollar. 

In  thto  connection  It  nUght  be  well  to 
obaerve  that  there  to  no  case  in  the  htotory 
of  the  world  In  which  artlllclal  govenunent 
regulaUons  have  been  able  to  check  rtolng 
Inflation  (or  longer  than  a  few  weeks.  The 
only  real  and  ultimate  check,  save  the  nat- 
ural leveling  off  of  wagea  and  prleas  to  the 
brutal  one  tn  which  a  government  repudlatee 
Ita  obUgatlona  both  aa  to  currency  and  gov- 
ammeBt  bonds  and  the  Interaat  on  them, 
revaluea  Its  currency  and  starts  all  over 
again. 

This  to  a  proccaa  which  throws  production 
and  emplujinent  out  of  gear  and  ruins  the 
whole  of  the  middle  class  which  to  the  back- 
ot  any  democracy,  without  which  no 
cy  can  cxtot.  This  was  the  course 
taken  by  Germany  which  first  brought  Coni- 
miuust  diacrltan.  was  succeeded  by  nazllam 
and  finally  by  utter  ruin. 

The  aaoM  repudiation  proceea  on  a  leaa 
violent  scale  was  practiced  by  Prance  tn  the 
1930  s.  It  eventually  brought  about  a  Boelal- 
tot  government  blackmailed  by  the  Cooi- 
aauntou.  which  oootrlbuted  mere  than  any 
other  factor  to  the  coUapae  of  Prance  a  few 
yaare  later.  Moat  people  today  find  no  choice 
between  oommuntom  and  nasUm. 


HOPS    rOB    UNlllJ)    STATnS 
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Such  a  prngreaakw  seems  a  long  way  off 
In  thto  country  but  tt  to  not  impoasibU  if  we 


continue  In   a  rapidly  piofreialng  ti*'*  at 
war,  either  cold  or  hot. 

It  should  not  t>e  overlooked  that  the  men 
of  111  win  In  MOBCOW.  who  have  Just  put  R\is- 
slan  currency  tbrotigh  the  wringer  be^-auae 
of  the  condition  of  Inflation  referred  to  above, 
are  aware  of  this  progression. 

They  understand  that  unlimited  drains 
upon  American  economy,  (or  military  ex- 
penditure or  (orelgn  aid  or  both,  can  bring 
about  the  same  proceea  here. 

They  atoo  know  that  ec<inomlc  collapee  to 
a  far  greater  weapon  In  the  ultim:ite  victory 
of  communism  than  any  military  sucoece. 

In  their  shrewd  minds  they  already  are 
scenting  victory  over  us  by  the  Inflation 
which  to  the  accompaniment  of  persistent 
and  continuous  preparation  (or  war  on  a 
grand  scale. 

In  modem  warfare  the  victors  are  ruined 
aa  well  as  the  vanquished. 

Italy  and  Great  Brtuin  alike  are  ruined 
nations  We.  in  thu  country,  have  survived 
bacauae  we  had  so  vast  a  store  o(  real  weaith 
and  natural  reaotircea.  but  theae  we  are  dto- 
slpating  as  rapidly  as  possible  by  preparation 
for  war.  by  lend-lease,  and  by  foreign  relief 
Soviet  Runia  baa  an  even  vaster  store  oT 
natural  wealth,  aa  yet  largely  untouched  and 
undtoatpated.  She  cannot  loaa  tttbar  eo- 
eiaily  or  aooaoaalaally  tn  any  stniHla  bacattoe 
her  citlaena  have  neither  liberties  nor  living 
standards  to  loae.  Her  strange  economy  to 
In  the  totalttarton  manner  at  the 
I  of  all  but  a  tiny  minority. 
I  am  only  trying  to  point  out  that  the  few 
men  In  Washington,  who  keep  threatening 
disaster  as  a  means  of  creating  larger  and 
larger  armamanta  and  larger  and  larger 
military  foroaa  are  working  as  earnestly  as 
the  Communist  element  and  perhape  far 
more  effectively  (or  the  ultimate  deetructlon 
o(  this  Nation. 

With  them  are  the  men  who  find  It  olfll- 
cult  or  Impoealble  to  discover  a  mcdua  Vi- 
vendi with  Soviet  Ruaala. 


TAXI 


UVST   COME    DOWN 


RedtKtlon  of  taxea  to  tn  order.  An  In- 
crease of  taxes  to  Impoealble  since  In  the 
hlgbar  brackeu,  we  have  long  ago  reached 
the  point  of  dtmlntehlng  returns  and  In  the 
lower  brackets  an  Increase  can  only  lead  to 
strikes  and  demands  for  higher  wagea  and 
conaequently  greater  Inflation  and  the 
ahrtnklng  of  the  dollar. 

Thto  progresnion  to  exactly  what  happened 
In  Great  ■Mtaln.  which  waa  ruined  far  more 
by  Interior  economic  preaaures  resulting  from 
war  Itself  than  by  the  loaa  of  battles  or  the 
bombing  of  her  clUea.  The  time  came  when 
confiscation  of  capital  an'1  the  liquidation  of 
private  property  abroad  Isecame  necesaary. 

Today  Great  Britain  has  neither  any  real 
weaith  and  raw  materials  nor  the  currency 
with  which  to  purchase  these  things  Two 
wan  and  the  tarn  accompanying  them  have 
bled  white  her  whole  economy. 

Pew  people  any  longer  dispute  the  direct 
relation  of  war  preparations  and  unlimited 
foreign  relief  to  Inflation  Thoae  few  have 
already  been  proven  wrong  by  the  whole  rec- 
ord of  htotory  since  the  time  of  the  Greek 
republics. 

TtM  dollar  will  never  regain  the  value  in 
purchasing  power  it  had  in  1930  or  even  tn 
IMO  abort  of  reptidtotton  and  revolution 
which  maani  disaster  for  moat  of  \u. 

The  increase  of  an  $18  75  Government 
bond  over  a  period  of  10  years  had  already 
l)een  very  nearly  derourcd  by  rtolng  coeU  of 
every  commodity— long  before  the  10  years 
are  up.  All  of  us  who  own  them  stand  at 
the  end  of  10  years  when  we  cash  them  tn 
to  receive  much  less  than  actual  value  of 
the  original  918  75. 

Under  increasing  Government  expenditures 
and  taxes  and  dtoalpakion  of  our  real  wealth 
we  can  arrive  at  a  point  where  an  918  twnd 
will  not  buy  a  newspaper. 
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Perhaps  tlie  (net  is  that  we  are  on  the 
horns  of  an  Insoluble  dilemma. 

The  Soviet  men  o(  tll-wUl  have  undoubt- 
edly considered  this.  When  they  talk  per- 
Bisicntlv  of  the  approaching  collapse  of 
American  economy.  It  may  not  he  Blmply  for 
propaganda  purposes  or  mere  wishful  think- 
ing. 

To  save  us.  we  certainly  need  greater 
leadership  than  has  yet  been  revealed  in 
Washington. 

It  Is  a  gloomy  picture.  In  considering  It. 
we  must  never  overlook  the  possibility  that 
we  may  rutn  ourselves  tn  a  cold  war  as  surely 
as  In  a  hot  one. 

Whatever  measures  are  taken  with  regard 
to  military  expenditure  or  (orelgn  relief  de- 
serve the  most  minute  examination. 

The  surest  way  to  deliver  the  world  over  to 
Russia  and  Russlanlsm  ts  the  economic  ruin 
of  this  last  real  bulwark. 


Oil  Pollution  Mnit  Be  Removed — Our 
Coaiti,  Waterways,  Watercraft,  and 
Sea  Food  Muil  Be  Protected— Menace 
by  Fire  a  Scrioui  Threat 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  SCHUYLER  OTIS  BUND 

or  vixoiNU 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  14.  1948 

Mr.    BLAND.     Mr.   Speaker,   the   bill 
H.  R.  4468  Is  a  bill  to  amend  the  Oil  Pol- 
lution Act.  1924.  to  increase  the  penal- 
ties specified  in  such  act,  and  for  other 
purposes.    It  was  introduced  by  me  to 
relieve  from  conditions  arising  by  reason 
of  the  increased  use  of  oil  for  transpor- 
tation of  ships.  The  conditions  discussed 
in  this  memorandum  obtain  all  along  the 
harbors  and  coasts  of  the  United  States. 
Property  owners  are  entitled  to  protec- 
tion.   I   have   considered   oil   pollution 
particularly  in  Hampton  Roads  but  the 
conditioas  resemble  those  on  other  coasts 
and  in  other  portr  and  harbors.    I  have 
personally    examined    these    conditions 
and  I  know  our  immediate  problem  is 
largely  one  of  enforcement,  and  involves 
detection  of  offenders,  including  ships 
and  personnel,  subjecting  them  to  the 
puni.shments  prescribed  by  law,  but  do- 
ing so  without  undue  hardship  to  navi- 
gation.   Serious  fire  menace  also  threat- 
ens. 

The  Oil  Pollution  Act  became  law  in 
1924.  It  is  to  be  found  in  sections  431 
to  436.  of  title  33.  Protection  of  Navigable 
Watcr.s.    Section  434  provides: 

Any  person  who  violates  the  preceding 
section  or  any  regulation  prescrlljed  In  pur- 
suance thereof,  ts  guilty  o(  a  misdemeanor, 
and  upon  conviction  shall  be  punished  by  a 
line  not  exceeding  »2.500.  nor  less  than  $500. 
or  by  imprisonment  not  exceeding  1  year 
nor  less  than  30  days,  or  by  lx)th  such  fine 
and  Imprisonment,  for  each  offense.  And 
any  vessel  (other  than  a  vessel  owned  and 
operated  by  the  United  States)  from  which 
oil  Is  discharged  tn  violation  o(  the  preced- 
ing section,  or  any  regulation  prescriljed  In 
pursuance  thereof,  shall  be  liable  (or  the 
pecuniary  penalty  specified  In  this  section. 
and  clearance  o(  a  vessel  (rem  a  port  of  the 
United  States  may  be  withheld  tmtll  the 
penalty  Is  paid,  and  cald  penalty  shall  con- 
stitute a  Hen  on  such  vessel  waich  may  be 
recovered  In  proceedings  by  libel  in  rem  in 


the  district  court  of  the  United  States  for 
any  district  within  which  the  vessel  may  be. 
(June  7,  1924,  ch.  316,  sec.  4,  43  Stat  605.) 

Section  435  provides: 

A  board  of  local  inspector  of  vessels  may, 
subject  to  the  provisions  of  section  239  of 
title  46,  Shipping,  and  of  sections  431  to 
436,  inclusive,  of  title  46.  Shipping,  suspend 
or  revoke  a  license  Issued  by  any  such  board 
to  the  master  or  other  licensed  oiBcer  of  any 
vessel  (ound  violating  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 433  of  this  chapter.  (June  7,  1924.  ch. 
816,  sec.  5,  43  Stat.  605.) 

In  section  432.  P.  C,  A.,  title  33,  it  is  pro- 
vided: 

(a)  The  term  "oil"  means  oil  o(  any  kind 
or  In  any  form,  including  fuel  oil,  oil  sludge, 
and  oil  refuse; 

(b)  The  term  "person"  means  any  In- 
dividual, partnership,  corporation,  or  asso- 
ciation, any  owner,  master.  oflRcer.  or  em- 
ployee of  a  vessel,  and  any  oflllcer,  agent,  or 
employee  of  the  United  States; 

(c)  The  term  "coastal  navigable  waters  of 
the  United  States"  means  all  portions  of  the 
sea  within  the  territorial  Jurisdiction  of  the 
United  States,  and  all  Inland  waters  navipable 
in  (act  In  which  the  tide  ebbs  and  flows: 

(d)  The  term  "Secretary"  "hieans  the  Sec- 
retary o(  War. 

When  the  Oil  Pollution  Act  of  1924 
was  enacted,  the  laws  then  existing  which 
included  the  law  for  the  protection  of 
New  York  Harbor  and  adjacent  waters 
( 10  P.  C.  A.,  title  33,  sees.  441,  et  .seq.  >  were 
wholly  inadequate  to  protect  against  oil 
pollution.     The  New  York  Harbor  Act 
was  enacted  in  1888.  and  the  conditions 
then  existing  were  different  from  those  in 
1924  and  now.    After  World  War  I.  we 
were  confronted  with  conditions  similar 
to  those  with  which  we  are  afflicted  now. 
but  they  have  grown  much  worse.    One 
of  our  greatest  diCaculties  is  enforcement 
because  of  the  absence  of  evidence  needed 
to  secure  apprehension  and  conviction. 
The  Army  engineers,  the  Coast  Guard, 
the  prosecuting  United  States  attorneys, 
and  other  agencies  are  doing  their  best, 
but  they  are  working  with  limited  appro- 
priations. insuCBcient  staffs,  and  many 
more  oil-burning  vessels  than  ever  before. 
Apprehension,  early  trials,  and  convic- 
tions are  necessary. 

I  have  been  studying  all  aspects  of  the 
existing  situation,  receiving  suggestions, 
and  considering  what  may  be  done.  Ar- 
rests are  made  but  the  cases  await  trial. 
The  evidence  is  lost  and  delays  result  in 
disregard  for  the  law  by  offenders  and 
continued  hardships  by  property  owners. 
The  law  and  other  laws  are  brought  into 
di.«;repute.  and  justice  fails. 

Accordingly,  as  one  .step  in  the  solu- 
tion of  our  existins  situation.  I  have  pro- 
posed to  amend  the  Oil  Pollution  Act  in 
the  following  particulars:  In  the  bill 
H.  R.  4468.  the  fine  proposed  to  be  levied 
is  increa.scd  from  a  maximum  of  $2  500 
to  $10,000.  and  from  a  minimum  of  $500 
to  $1,000.  Provisions  for  imprisorunent 
are  changed  from  a  maximum  of  "not 
exceeding  1  year"  to  "not  exceeding  5 
years,"  and  from  a  minimum  of  "nor  less 
than  30  days'  to  "nor  less  than  6 
month.*?." 

There  is  added  a  new  subsection  to  be 
known  as  subsection  (b>  to  section  4. 
It  reads  as  loilows: 

(b)  If  any  Individual  (except  an  officer  or 
employee  of  the  United  States  engaged  In 
the  administration  or  enforcement  of  thlo 


act)   furnishes  to  a  district  attorney  or  to 

any  oflRcer  or  employee  of  the  United  States 
referred  to  In  section  3  which  leads  to  the 
imposition  and  recovery  of  a  fine  or  pecuni- 
ary penalty  under  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section,  he  shaU  be  paid,  at  the  time  of  such 
recovery,  one-half  of  such  fine  or  pecuniary 
penalty.  For  the  purposes  of  this  section 
an  amount  recovered  vmder  a  ball  bond  shall 
be  deemed  a  recovery  of  a  line  Imposed  under 
subsection  (a). 

I  believe  that  this  reward  for  convic- 
tions will  secure  enforcement."N  appre- 
hensions, and  conviction. 

It  is  thought  by  me  and  by  many  oth- 
ers who  have  studied  our  problems  that 
if  provision  is  made  whereby  informers 
may  receive  rewards  from  the  fines  im- 
posed, there  will  be  closer  scrutiny  of 
offenders,  their  practices  and  their  dis- 
regard of  our  laws.  They  know  the  great 
difficulty  in  proving  cases  against  them, 
and  If  persons  engaged  in  local  opera- 
tions know  that  upon  conviction  of  the 
wrongdoers  they  will  receive  payment  for 
their  efforts,  they  will  watch  the  situa- 
tion more  closely  and  give  more  time  and 
effort  to  the  correction  of  evll.«i  which  are 
iniquitous  in  the  extreme. 

I  do  not  expect  the  amendment  to  be 
a  complete  remedy  for  our  worries,  but 
it  will  contribute  a  great  deal  to  their 
correction. 

In  my  study  of  this  situation  I  have 
found  many  suggestions  of  considerable 
merit,  and  ^ome  of  them  are  being  tried, 
but  the  amendment  I  am  seeking  will 
not  interfere  with  other  remedies. 

It  is  suggested  that  oil  dumped  on 
these  waters  may  be  reclaimed  profitably 
as  a  fuel  oil,  but  that  will  require  recla- 
mation  points   at   which  oil   could   be 
pumped  into  tanks  and  then  subjected  to 
such  process  as  would  reclaim  the  good 
oil  and  dispose  of  the  remainder,  with- 
out any  of  it  being  dumped  in  the  water. 
It  is  said  that  vessels  having  oil  to  be 
disposed  of,  could  be  required  by  law 
to  go  to  specified  reclamation  points  to 
dispose  of  oil,  under  penalty  of  such  se- 
vere fines  that  they  would  not  dare  dis- 
regard them.    I  hope  that  is  true.    It  is 
said  that  even  if  a  vessel  can  afford  to 
pay  a  fine  of  $500,  rather  than  to  take 
the  oil  cut  to  sea  to  dump  it.  they  could 
reasonably  be  required  to  pay  a  rea.son- 
able  service  fee  for  such  service,  and  that 
if  the  oil  cannot  be  reclaimed  profitably, 
it  can  be  burned  and  without  contami- 
nation to  the  waters  of  the  harbor.    This 
suggestion  is  receiving  every  attention 
and  .some  relief  has  been  worked  out,  but 
it  may  not  suEBce. 

Discussing  existing  conditions,  one 
property  owner  said  in  1947: 

The  oil  is  blaclt  and  sticks  like  glue  to  the 
body  especially  to  the  feet.  One  cannot  wallt 
on  the  beach  without  getting  into  it.  When 
swimming,  it  lurnc  one  nearly  blaclt.  It  ts 
more  In  evidence  this  year  than  at  any  time 
since  I  bought  my  first  home  in  Buckroe  in 
1926. 

If  anything  can  be  done  to  stop  the  mer- 
chant ships  from  dumping  oU  tn  and  around 
Hampton  Boads.  tt  should  be  done.  It  la 
outrageous  to  think  we  who  live  In  thU 
beautiful  section  should  be  subjected  to  such 
Indignities. 

Another  property  owner  says  that  ships 
that  empty  their  oil  in  Chesapeake  Bay 
or  even  ICO  miles  ou  should  be  forced 
to  pump  tJieir  bilge  oil  into  drums  when 
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this  oil 
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they  ar  i  at  th«  docks  taking  on  fuel;  that 


can  be  sold  and  used  In  connec- 


tion wl  h  mocquito  extermination. 

B«  I  urs  the  Coa&t  Ouard  and  Navy 
■hottid  le  UMd  to  enforce  the  laws  agalail 
wtipB  •  aptylng  their  bilges  In  the  biqr  or 
ocean  i  ecause  no  matter  how  far  out  this 
oil  Is  di  imped.  It  flnds  Its  way  bttck  to  tho 
shore.  He  says  that  this  od  mcnaoo 
iMrto  mslntss  and  keepA  people  from 
bsUMnt.  whleh  is  tho  eblof  attraction. 
TtM  Bi  ckroe  Civil  LoogM  has  been  ftaht- 
iBf  till  I  (or  years,  but  doca  not  saem  to 
bo  abl  I  to  contact  the  right  people  to 
have  the  laws  enforced. 

Anower  roaklent  sayti  that  hovtag  ot 
vaiiovi  tlmoo  made  a  number  of  soo  ««y- 
•cw  a  I  licensed  Dtotsi  onglnoor  officer. 
bo  thinks  he  can  sugfe^  a  way  to  stop 
a  lot  c|t  the  oil  from  being  dumped. 
fcys: 

Tti*  daly  sura  way  would  b«  to  bav*  a  frv* 

entle«u|if  tMirv*  opcrmud  by  tb*  8Cat«.    Tb« 

be  prooMMd  and  ua^  on 

tt  that  U  04  t  done,  then  th«  only 

control  th«  du  npUig  overboard  U  to 

•qualty  9t'.ff   fla«  on   the  chief  en- 

tbat  ship  M  weU  u  on  the  captain. 

eaptain   actuaily  has  nothing  to  do 

room  department,  but  that 

lly  rivalry  and  friction  between 

and  enginaar  otteara,  and  It  la 

ifoaalble  that  the  chief  engineer  would 

U  oil  went  overboard  when  pumpinic 

out  of  tiSa  aaapty  fuel  oil  tanks  in 

I  fer  the  captain  If  be  la 
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TlMt   lOIlM 


abould  alao  be  put  on  the  engineer 
on  watch  at  the  time  It  was  pumped 


b<4laal 


expariencad  In  that  Una.  I  know  that 

a  number  at  waya  that  an  engineer 

ballaat  water  out  without  pumping 

and  aludge.     The  flrat  way  la  for  the 

to  aound  the  tanks  while  pumping 

batora  the  tank  la  tanpty  ao  that  the 

altMlga  •oatlaf  on  lop  of  the  water 

go  out     After  doing  all  the  tanks 

waur  that  way  tken  tkef  seitld 

kr  taafeo  inr  bit^  «m  large 

a)la(Vti«  ttM  ••  to  •aai  la  the  tap.    It 

oped  alOMMt  clear  of  walat 

lag  of  tke  lank.    The  oil  ihua  laft 

run  tkrowgli  a  seoirUuge  and  save 

pany  tkal  mus*  fosl. 

ilaily,  the  qvieatloo  ol  MHpUlg  ol 

water  wiixmui  dtiaipiaf  ob  ovarboard 

pvtjato  the  wowrnaliw  tor  aU 

It   when   altttng   for   th»tr 

I  Tt  ta  net  In  the  «>iamlnatlon  now  ) 

o(t»it<Ura  the  Coaat  Ouard  or  the 

(idleera    eould    fasten    a    whita 

Of  canvas  over  the  overtMard  dla- 

of  aU  new  arriving  ahlpa.     Any 

then    would   ataiii    the   caiiviu 

ba  lurt   to  make   them  mure 


A  go  lUiMMi  oagagod  in  fUherles  says : 

The    ommerclal  Qahermen  and  oyatermen 
and  all  aaa^food  industry   have  been  hurt 
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than 
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thkt 
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caught 
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occasions  Osharmen  have  taken 

tasted  like  oU  and  had  to  throw 

On  one  occaaloa  X  tiad  fiah;  after 

eookad  we  eould  not  eat  tham  ba- 

the  oU  taste 

I  oat  of  taking  this  oil  from  ahlpa  while 

in  harbor  Is  about  fTOO.    U  a  oap- 

c^uid  daaq>  oO  twice  wttheut  being 

he  can  aave  money  U  he  only  paya 

it  gl.OOO.    We  balteva  U  thara  was  a 

of  My  6  months  or  1  year  and 

I  lae.  wa  wUl  see  lass  oU  dumped  In  the 

•e  have  to  dsgwsd  on  tar  our  living. 
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A  p-operty  owner  writes; 
I  m4  wrltlaff  in  regard  to 


or  oO  m  HaaptOB 


my  eottagas  and  to  the  detriment  of  the 
ratuma  I  gat  from  ranting  oat  thaae  houaea: 
la  the  rammsrttme.  when  tha  tenants  go  in 
batting  and  get  oovarad  with  Iho  tarlike 
ell.  and  then  track  It  all  ov«  the  eottagea. 
It  not  only  hurts  my  places,  but  tt  rains 
bathmg  suits,  dothaa.  ahoes  and  towels. 
nigs.  etc..  and  erarythlng  else  taed  on  the 
bench  for  pleasure. 

A  large  local  property  holder  writes: 

I  thiiUt  the  entire  problem  la  ona  of  en* 
It.  While  there  have 
caMa  where  ahip 
have  been  fined  for  dlscbarglag  oU  Into  the 
Waters,  there  are  many,  many  caaea  which 
have  received  abaolutely  no  aitcntlon. 

An  ofnclal  writoo: 

As  to  the  aiiggsetlon  that  ahlpa  be  not 
allowed  to  pump  Ulgas  uatu  at  aaa,  It  la 
not  eonatderad  (eaaibla  sinoa  tha  emptying 
of  holda  and  btlgaa  Is  oftan  a  prerequisite 
to  taking  on  new  cargo. 

Another  offlciaJ  says: 

I  think  that  the  aavlgatkMi  lai 


other  odOadiug  agsaciss  of  whatever  kind 

causing  pollution  ahould  ba  made  to  know 
that  the  law  Inil  ba  rigidly  enforced  and 
that  a  fine  of  sufflclent  proportions  to  oo^ 
pei  obedience  will  be  Impoaed. 

A  prominent  member  of  the  Oeneral 
Assembly  of  Virginia  writes: 

We  have  a  great  sea-food  Industry,  the  fata 
at  which  depends  upon  bow  quickly  and 
sot  ease  fully  tlM  pollutloo  problem  la  over* 
come. 

Another  writer  engaged  In  the  fisherlog 
writes: 

we  fiahannan  feel  mighty  bad  when  we 
see  our  rtvara  and  the  shores  covered  with 
oil  and  the  fiah  l>eing  driven  away  and  aoma 
placaa  up  the  Jamee  River  when  fish  go  to 
spawn  we  find  tha  little  dead  on  the  ahors 
before  they  can  eacapa  and  get  out  to 


This  writer  says  that  flaboraMO  have 
quit  In  thU  nroo  nod  gono  ool  for  other 
Jobo. 

AaoUMT  gtntiemMi  wrlloo: 

nUi  problem  Is  of  ooaoeni  to  every  lover 
of  fiah  and  aaa  water. 
Tha  problem  Is  that  ef  oil  pottvUoM  by 

Oumpliif  bilga  reaidue  frooi  oU  bdf  log 
Shlpa.  The  raaidue  daatroya  marine  life,  fish, 
eyeton,  ete .  aullytng  boau.  and  oauaing 
great  annoyance  to  the  bathera  on  beaebss. 
snd  probably  ennsldsrable  economic  loss  to 
tha  owner*  of  raaorts  along  tbe  <iorss 
ataeted. 

Be  say*  reduction  In  dumping  in  tho 
Inland  waters  will  result  In  Increasing 
It  on  the  high  sons  whore  It  l.i  likely  to 
cause  equal  damago  whon  It  reaches  our 
ocean  shores. 

Another  prominent  resident  wrltao: 

With  the  incraaaad  numbar  d  ships  la 
Hampton  RoaOa  it  is  quits  natural  that  mora 
oU  will  ba  detected  in  the  water  at  Hasop* 
ton  Roads,  and  while  thara  la  at  the  praaant 
a  fine  of  11.000.  It  appears  that  whan  only 
a  fine  u  concerned  many  maetars  or  matea 
will  take  a  chance,  and  I  doubt  aerioualy 
whether  It  will  be  eliminated  entirely  If  the 
amount  of  the  fine  la  Increased.  It  would, 
therefore,  appear  to  me  that  If  It  would  carry 
In  addition  a  jail  sentence  of  3  to  g  months, 
pollution  would  be  ellmioatad  entirely. 

Many  masters  who  hava  their  ahlpa  an« 
chored  in  tha  stream  and  are  notified  that 
they  will  be  placed  m  the  dock  in  tha  early 
morning  will  take  a  chaaee  en  enaptytag  their 
bilgss  and  aaanma  that  elthar  the  Ods  wUl 
rauae  the  oil  to  drift  away  from  the  ahip 
or  that  tha  ship  may  ba  taken  into  tha  dock, 


thereby  making  It  almoat  Impoaalble  to  know 
the  abip  that  poUutaa  the  water. 

Another  resident  In  the  community 
writes  that  she  has  one  and  one -half 
acres  of  shore  line  which  before  the  pol  - 
lutlon  was  filled  with  grass  and  oysters, 
but  that  tbe  graao  Is  bow  doad  and  the 
oysters  are  dying  in  large  numbers.  She 
says: 

I  am  aura  that  it  U  the  oil  that  is  klllUg 
them. 

^  Anothgr  Informed  ctttsen  says  that 
Olggor  oooperatlon  Is  needed  In  appre* 
hendlng  and  prosecuting  violators  of  the 
regulations  against  pumping  bilge  oU. 
He  says  there  hag  boon  difficulty  In  ob- 
taining eyewltnesaog  to  testify  In  Fodenl 
court.  He  says  It  Is  necessary  to  catch 
the  ship  m  the  act  or  obtain  reliable 
witnesses  to  sectir*  convletlons.  Prose- 
cutlon  Is  frotuently  ddayod  when  the 
bUge  oil  Is  dumped  JiL^t  before  the  vcosel 
leoves  port.  Then  It  becomes  necessary 
to  await  the  ship's  return  to  Hampton 
Roads  for  Federal  court  hearing. 

I  am  satisfied  that  the  United  States 
district  engineer's  office  Is  worklfig  closely 
with  the  United  States  customs  official', 
the  Coast  Ouard.  the  olBoe  of  the  Unite<l 
States  attorney,  and  the  Martlme  Com- 
mission In  the  enforcement  of  regula- 
tions. All  of  these  officials  have  urged  ail 
witnesses  to  come  forward  whenever  they 
see  a  ship  pumping  oil  and  give  evidencp 
as  to  time,  place,  and.  If  possible,  samples 
o<  tbo  Oil.  and  pictures.  If  private  Indl- 
Tldnab  and  organizations  cooperate,  pol- 
lution can  be  reduced. 

All  Coast  Ouard  ve.«els  In  the  nre» 
have  been  directed  to  be  on  the  lookout 
for  violators  of  the  oll-pollutlon  laws  and 
nasteri  ol  Incoming  veasela  are  lfiforme<l 
of  the  provisions  of  thooe  laws  on  arrival 

If  everyone  will  do  his  part  and  stop 
waiting  for  others  to  uke  the  Initiative 
we  win  win,  Whoever  win  not  do  whsi 
he  eaa,  gHgM  imI  to  complain. 

Tliort  aro  gottnU  eaaog  pending  in  the 
United  ttates  dlrtilet  oourt  In  Norfolk. 
Va  .  where  Indictments  have  been  pro- 
cured but  they  have  not  been  triec. 
There  may  be  auflclent  reasons  for  do* 
lays  in  triaN,  but  when  eaMg  of  any  klm) 
are  not  di^piised  of.  the  law  Is  brought 
into  disrepute,  the  detection  of  crime* 
more  difficult,  and  all  laws  ar« 
imo  ggQtempt  8o  far  as  It  h 
poaslble  to  gocttrt  action  on  these  case!*, 
I  believe  tho  United  States  district  attor  • 
ney  will  do  what  he  can  to  dLspose  of 
them,  and  X  havo  advised  him  that  when  • 
ever  he  so  deslroa  I  will  appeal  to  th» 
Attorney  Oeneral  of  the  United  Statei 
for  additional  asslsunts  If  his  office  li 
Insufficiently  staffed. 

unt  or  aHtrs  to  iMroaca  tms  law 
Under  the  Ofl  MButlon  Act.  libels  are 
authoriaed  to  proloet  our  coastal  waters 
and  I  hope  our  enforcing  agencies  wll 
see  to  It  that  they  aro  used.  I  call  atten- 
tion to  the  Pan.  Am.  cose  (C.  C.  A.,  thiri 
circuit;  IM  red.  (2d  ed.)  925).  where- 
in the  Judgment  of  the  knrar  oourt  was 
reversed,  with  direction  to  enter  a  Judg- 
ment In  favor  of  the  United  SUteij. 
and  against  the  vessel  for  a  pecuniary 
penalty. 

Tbe  protection  of  our  beaches  and 
boats  is  not  only  an  obligation  due  ty 
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the  United  States  to  the  property  owners, 
but  the  fishery  resources  of  the  United 
States  arc  entitled  to  protection.  Our 
uplands  and  wateicraft  need  protection 
from  the  menace  of  fire  which  Is  always 
present. 

This  situation  Is  one  that  has  been  de- 
veloping for  a  long  time,  but  we  are  de- 
termined a  remedy  must  be  found  and 
we  .shall  cxhau-st  every  possible  effort  to 
find  it.  Personally.  I  shall  welcome  all 
information,  suggestions,  and  aid  possi- 
ble from  all  sources.  All  of  our  ports, 
harbor^,  coasts,  and  waiei-uays  In  the 
United  States  are  mrnoced.  Our  l^f«her- 
les  are  In  Jeopardy.    All  can  help. 

1  hope  that  all  areas  affected  may 
bring  their  grievances  to  the  attention  of 
their  members  In  the  United  SUtcs  Sen- 
ate and  House  of  Representatives  to  the 
end  that  we  may  all  work  together. 

Tho  gravity  of  the  situation  Is  graphi- 
cally outlined  to  me  by  one  well-informed 
gentlemen  who  writes: 

Twice  this  summer  1  have  gone  over  to 
Hampton  Creek  where  1  keep  a  bmall  boat. 
and  the  whole  length  of  the  hull  for  several 
inches  above  the  water  line  has  been  covered 
with  a  hea\7  coating  of  sticky  black  oil.  This 
is  uniformly  the  case  with  every  boat  moored 
In  the  creek.  Also  the  bulkhead*  and  shores 
as  far  as  the  eye  could  see  were  a  black  mass 
of  oU  aith. 

I  wculd  like  to  point  out  that  to  have  this 
oil  cleaned  off  the  hull  costs  anywhere  from 
S15  to  S50  depending  on  the  size  of  boat. 
With  the  large  number  of  boats  in  this  sec- 
tion. 1.000  might  be  contaminated  during 
the  summer  so  that  the  financial  loss  maybe 
of  the  order  of  S25.0OO— a  large  sum. 

I  saw  the  conditions  described  above. 
I  know  them  to  be  true. 

Information  recently  received  Is  that 
there  have  been  arrests  of  49  cases 
dumping  oil  since  last  summer,  but  only 
6  have  been  tried  In  court.  They  must 
be  tiird  and  I  am  glad  to  report  that  the 
United  States  Di.strtct  Attorney  advises 
me  that  It  Is  hoped  to  dispose  of  all  pend- 
ing cases  at  the  next  term  of  the  United 
Btatoa  District  Court  which  meets  In 
May.  but  that  doubt  la  entertained  ai 
to  the  sufficiency  of  the  evidence  In  some 
of  the  caaog.  The  amrndmenl  which  I 
am  seeking  will  aid  in  furnishing  the 
evidence  necessary  for  con  vie  lion. 
It  has  been  brought  to  my  attention 
"  irtlng  vessels  transfer 
j^,  ,    ,  .  (Ts  who  are  criminally 

liable  so  that  they  will  not  be  returned 
to  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  court  where 
they  are  indicted.  I  have  asked  that  In 
every  such  Instance  the  vessel  be  pro- 
ceeded against  by  libel,  and  that  the  ves- 
sel or  the  offending  officers  be  caught 
wherever  they  can  be  found  and  pro- 
ceeded against  to  the  limit  of  the  law. 
Some  companies  are  working  an  ap- 
parent run-around  and  I  shall  do  all  in 
my  power  to  uphold  the  authorities  and 
drive  the  offenders  and  their  ships  for- 
ever from  our  borders. 

Another  situation  confronting  us  In 
Hampton  Roads  Is  that  some  vessels 
passing  through  Chesapeake  Bay  en 
route  to  the  other  places  north,  such  as 
Baltimore  and  other  ports  dump  oil  be- 
yond our  shores  but  the  tides  bring  the 
oil  to  our  shores  so  that  we  are  not  af- 
flicted only  by  vessels  coming  to  our 
ports,  but  by  those  visiting  other  ports. 


In  the  Times-Herald,  a  newspaper  of 
Newport  News,  Va.,  issued  on  Friday. 
April  9,  1948,  appears  an  editorial  which 
Is  very  pertinent  to  this  issue,  and  I 
desire  to  include  it  in  my  remarks: 

NEXOEO  ACTION   ON  OIL  POlXtmOW 

Offlclal  agencies  have  made  commendable 
progress  In  solving  the  problem  of  oU  pollu- 
tion of  the  lower  Chesapeake  Bay  and  Hamp- 
ton Roadu  They  are  going  to  make  It  easier 
to  conform  to  the  law  against  oil  pollution 
than  to  violate  it.  but  until  that  progiam 
geta  fully  into  effect  some  retardant  action 
Is  needed.  We  still  are  denied  the  full  use 
of  our  waterwaya  for  recreation,  and  the 
aea-food  bualnesa  ta  damaged  by  deposits  of 
bUge  oil,  and  the  coses  of  3S  vlulatora  of  the 
antl-oii-poUutiun  law*  nie  pending  atlll  lu 
Federal  dUtrlct  court  In  Norlulk. 

In  view  of  the  aliuutlon,  the  Parent- 
Teacher  Aasoclstlon  of  the  Ocean  View 
School  voted  yesterday  to  send  a  formal  peti- 
tion to  the  United  States  district  attorney  to 
prosecute  the  35  caaea  immediately.  The 
association  pointed  to  the  fact  that  some  £00 
children  of  the  Ocean  View  community  soon 
v^ould  be  out  of  school  and  wanting  to  use 
the  beaches  which,  it  Is  Implied,  are  con- 
taminated by  oil. 

That  was  a  most  appropriate  plea  and  the 
example  could  well  be  followed  by  various 
organizations  of  our  vicinity,  brlnglnp  pres- 
sure to  bear  on  the  authorities  to  punish  the 
flagrant  violators  of  the  law  as  a  deterrent 
to  other  shipmasters  who  might  be  templed 
to  pump  their  bilges  Into  local  waters,  so 
depriving  our  people  of  their  due  use  and 
enjoyment  of  the  water  that  almf<st  sur- 
rounds us. 

The  protest  against  oil  pollution  must  be 
vocal  and  Insistent,  a  constant  spur  to  those 
who  can  remedy  the  situation.  Untold  dam- 
age is  being  done  to  the  area  by  bllge-oU 
pollution  and  not  only  swimmers  but  boat 
owners  are  being  put  to  large  trouble  and 
expense  to  clean  up  the  oil  that  gets  on  boau 
and  clothing,  mooring  lines  and  pier  piling. 
Many  a  proud  owner  will  paint  his  boat  at 
considerable  time  and  expense  only  to  have 
hla  work  and  hU  expenditure  nullified  by 
deposits  of  oil  on  the  hull  and  mooring  lines 
overnight.  For  more  than  2  yeara  the  ooro- 
munlty  has  been  suffering  from  theae  willful 
violHtluna  of  the  law  on  the  part  of  a  tew 
law-breaking  •hipmasiera  who  neetl  to  be 
tried,  convicted,  and  naseaned  atllT  flnea  tor 
their  Inwlesk  disregard  of  the  rights  and  the 
comfwt  and  safety  tif  people  of  our  arts. 

A  flood  of  protest  from  other  interealed 
orgnnirKtlona  would  help  along  the  cause  ot 
pollution  abatement.  It  ahould  be  forth- 
coming, 


lady,   a   very   capable   and   experienced 
nier,  Lt.  Col.  Nancy  H.  Tier. 
The  editorial  follows: 

CHTATION    rOS    THE    CAP 

The  ClvU  Air  Patrol  well  earned  the  recog- 
nition which  belatedly  Is  being  given  to  Us 
courageous  members.  The  air  medals  to  be 
awarded  to  824  of  the  CAP  flyers  who  re- 
sponded to  their  country's  call  for  nld  dur- 
ing the  grim  battle  with  Hitler's  U-boata  In 
the  Atlantic  are  little  enough  reward  for 
their  services 

DiH'nppolnted  but  unrtlsmtyed  by  their  faU* 
urs  to  be  accepted  ns  Army  or  Navy  plloUh^ 
becsuae  of  age  or  other  dlaquallficatlon^- 
thene  patriotic  civilian  flyers  volunteered  for 
auxiliary  patrol  work  of  s  valuable  snd  oft- 
times  danigerouB  nature.  At  the  time  of  or- 
ganisation the  Nasi  aubmurlne  menace  was 
becoming  mors  acute.  Roving  packs  of 
U-boata  were  threatening  aerioualy  to  cut  the 
Allied  supply  lines  to  beleaguered  Europe. 
The  Murmansk  run  was  marked  by  biasing 
and  sinking  ships,  as  our  Inadequately  pro- 
tected convoys  struggled  to  curry  on  against 
what  seemed  at  times  to  be  overwhelming 
odds. 

By  Joining  In  reconnaissance  duties  along 
portions  of  the  Atlantic  and  Gulf  coasts,  tho 
CAP  fiycrs.  many  of  them  in  their  own  un- 
armed planes,  helped  to  All  the  patrol  void 
until,  later  In  the  war,  enough  Army  and 
Navy  planes  came  off  the  production  lines  to 
handle  the  Job  without  civilian  aid.  Much  of 
the  patrol  work  was  monotonous,  with  only 
th3  vagaries  of  weather  to  make  things  inter- 
esting. Occasionally,  however,  the  routine 
was  broken  by  the  excitement  of  a  real  alert 
and  by  a  successful  sub  chase. 

During  24,000.000  miles  of  patrolling,  the 
CAP  was  credited  wlfh  spotting  173  U-boats. 
with  attacking  57  of  them  with  depth  charges 
slung  beneath  their  light  planes  and  with 
definitely  sinking  two  submarines.  Indica- 
tive of  the  hazards  Involved  are  the  records 
which  show  that  26  CAP  flyers  and  about  100 
planes  were  lost  In  the  18  months  of  opera- 
tions. In  addition  to  the  antisubmarine  mis- 
sions, the  civilian  pllota  performed  varied 
other  wartime  services  Inland  that  con- 
tributed to  victory  In  World  War  II.  The 
whole  record  la  one  of  which  the  CAP  mem- 
ber* have  good  reason  to  be  proud.  It  la  only 
right  that  they  should  be  decorated  for  their 
self-aaorlflolng  schlevemenU, 


Civil  Air  Patrol 


Communiiti  Dominate  CIO  Packinfliouie 
Worker!  Union 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ANTONl  N.  SADLAK 

or  CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  ApHl  14,  1948 

Mr.  SADLAK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  edi- 
torial In  the  EvenlnR  Star  for  April  13. 
19<8,  so  fully  expresses  my  own  senti- 
ments and  respect  for  the  Civil  Air  Pa- 
trol, an  auxiliary  of  the  Army  Air  Forcea, 
that  I  am  happy  to  have  It  Included  In 
the  RicoRD  under  my  extension  of  re- 
marks. Its  reading  Is  heartily  com- 
mended to  my  colleagues. 

May  I  also  point  with  pride  to  the  fact 
that  the  Connecticut  wing  of  the  Civil 
Air  Patrol  Is  commanded  by  a  very  fine 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRED  E.  BUSBEY 

OP  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRBSKNTATIVIS 

Wednesday.  April  14,  1948 

Mr.  BUSBEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Rec- 
ord. I  Include  an  article  which  appeared 
In  the  Chicago  Herald-American  of  April 
7. 1948.  This  Is  the  second  of  a  series  of 
four: 
BVRBET  Tills  Red  Recosd  or  Stsiks  Lsad- 

Es»— Rkvbals     Seven     Reos     Rt7N     Meat 

Stsiks 

(By  Charles  Flnston) 

If  you  ahould  find  It  hard  to  buy  your 
favorite  cuts  of  meat,  blame  seven  unholy 
men  who  are  avowed  Communists  or  have 
Communist-front  sympathies,  according  to 
Representative  Fred  E.  Busbet,  Republican, 
of  Illinois. 


A22«0 


lUpHeMnUtive  BuaBsr.  who  bM  completed 
•  prel  mlnary  iBTMttfatton  of  Communlat 
jwiiiwg  c«a  tn  Um  meat  ttrike.  found  that 
van  men  are  ibe  bralna  behind  tba 
walk-otat     of     100.000     CIO     pacUngbouaa 


workeni 

Tba 
atrUei^ 
ttaair 


-kaap 
of 


rank 


Th 
trtce 
and 
ren 
tba 

The 
ara 
8t«rn 


Oanac  a. 


itrlke  U  nam  In  tU  fourtb  weak.    Many 
are  bunting  lor  new  )oba  to  keep 
I  unaiaa  from  atarTlng. 

tbat  tvo  of  the  aeven  men 

wltb  the  prktngbouaa 

Influence  la  counted  on  to 

tn    line"   the   cvefwhelmlng   majority 

-and-fUa  membera  who  actually  are 

to  eacnmunUm 

two  were  llat«d  ar  Ernest  Oe  Malo. 

pj^atdent  of  tba  CIO  Electrical,  Radio. 

.china  Workeni  of  America,  and  War- 

ttcraon.  CommunUt  Party  director  of 

a-Nabraaka-Kansas  dUtrlct. 

otbar  five,  top  oOdaia  in  the  union. 

_       Baistatn.    Herbert   March.   Meyer 

Tnak  WOM.  and  ''hUlp  Weigh tman. 

tbat   growing   Irritation 

;bera.  wbo  get  no  itrlka 

_  and  bave  to  travel  mllea  from  home 

Into  a  aoup  Une.  forced  offlcara  to  Im- 

inotber  "whip"  laat  week.     He  Is  Fred 

packlngbouaa  union  oOVcer   In 
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plana  to  aak  Immigration  authorl- 
Dowllnc  wangled  an  Indefinite  per> 
■tay  m  the  United  SUtca.  while  legltl- 
Onited    Statea    labor    organizers    ara 
out  of  Canada  after  a  30-day  stay. 


aSVU*    LJ8TD 


aeven  men.  Bvaarr  said,  ara  listed  In 
of   the  Houaa  Commit  tea  on   Dn- 
.  AcilvtUee. 
Dl4lnuUTe.  dark-halrfd  De  Malo.   a  fiery 
^der.  helped  kick  orr  the  strike  in  130 
plants   by   InadvertenUy   dlacloalng   at 
meeting   that   Industry   facea  more 
tle-upa.  BosBKT  learned. 
_.    traced    Da   Males   affiliation   wltb 
unlam  back  to  1936-30.  when  the  blue- 
for    revolulUui    In    America    waa    au- 
by  the  Nation's  current  No.  1  Com- 
munist. Eugene  Dennis. 

TfUUAT    SMXn 

quoted  a  congressional  committee 
follows : 

la   our   considered   Judgment    that    If 

lUnlsts  ever  menace  America,  they  will 

hen  working  through  such  organlza- 

I  the  National   Maritime   Union,   the 

American  Communications  Aaaoclatlun.  and 

ectrtcni.  Radio,  and  Machine  Workers 


lit 

As  icrtca.' 


H«bart 


of  tba  "unholy"  seven  listed  by 

March.  Chicago  dUtrlct  director  of 

union  and  strike  leader  In 

hraa.    Houae  tUaa  say  of  him 

H<  rbert  March  la  a  CommunUt;  not  one 

of  thf  sacret  variety,  but  oca  wbo  baa  openly 

hia  allagUnca  to  the  doctnnaa  of 

and  tba  daauuctlon  oC  American  tn» 

dutiona." 


OoaBiitinUU 


otTottB  oaAyr 
rr  charged  tbat  March  Joined  other 
In  Auguat  IMO  tn  alcnlng  a  pau- 

!iii  Rooaevelt  profaaalng  "oppo- 
to  eoBaerlptlon  as  subveralva  of  Amcr> 


ber  of  organizations  claaacd  aa  Communist 
or  aubverslve. 


Itotad     Warran     Battarsoa     nact. 
ba  apraMdi  tha  •'unhoiy  poapsl 

tn  tlM  TTwIia  area,  wbara  ha 

to  kaap  8.000  unkn  Mamban  out 


Kalph  Helsteln.  president  of  the  national 
packinghouse  union,  with  headquarters  In 
Chicago,  waa  listed  In  tba  Houaa  Un-Ameri- 
can Committee  flJea  as  a  guaat  lecturer  for 
the  Abraham  Lincoln  School,  which  Attorney 
Oeneral  Clark  called  an  adjunct  of  the  Com- 
munist Party  la  his  lUt  oX  subversive  organl- 
la  tlons. 

BtTsarr  discovered  that  Helsteln  signed  an 
open  letter  Issued  by  the  National  Federation 
for  Constitutional  Llbertlea.  an  organisation 
twice  cited  aa  a  Communist  front. 
AIDCS  aaowDBi 

Frank  Bills,  vice  president  of  the  union, 
petitioned  President  Rooaevelt  for  the  release 
of  Earl  Browder  from  the  penitentiary  and 
waa  a  sponaor  of  the  National  Free  Browder 
Congresa.  Btrant  found. 

Philip  Welghtman.  national  vice  president 
of  the  union,  wa  quoted  by  the  Dally  Worker. 
May  8.  1947.  as  declaring:  "I  firmly  believe 
In  the  right  of  Communists  to  hold  mem- 
bership and  ofBce  in  our  union." 


rr  tauoii 
CongrMMunan   found   that   Battaraon 
a  cmflrmad  Ooounmitat  since  1*34 
ha  waa  klehai  oat  of  tba  Amarlean 
for  i«in«  •  OoaMNHiiat 

named  Meyer  Stem.  New  Tnrk 
rif  the  union       He  was  fcnind 
•  former  urganuing  sacretary  of  tba 
ttBM  rwty  aud  affiiiautf  with  a  nufli' 


Tbe  Twilif  kt  Zone 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HORACE  SEELY-BROWN,  JR. 

or   CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesdav.  April  14.  194S 

Mr.  SEELY-BROWN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the 
RECokD.  I  Include  the  following  address 
of  Hon.  John  Davis  Lodci.  Fourth  Dis- 
trict. Fairfield  County.  Conn.,  before  the 
annual  convention  of  the  Eastern  Dis- 
trict Association  of  the  American  Asso- 
ciation for  Health.  Physical  Education. 
and  Recreation  in  Baltimore.  Md.,  on 
April  6.  1»48: 

TKS  TWTUCHT   ZONI 

Ladlea  and  gentlemen.  It  Ls  a  great  honor 
for  w»  to  speak  to  the  conv-entlon  banquet 
of    tba    American    Asaocutlon    for    Health. 
Pbyalcal  Education,  and  Recreation.     On  tba 
vital  Importance  uf  health,  physical  educa- 
tion,  and   recreation   there  can    be  no  dla- 
sgreement.     It  Is.  let  us  say.  one  of  tha  few 
noncontroverslal   matters   In   a   highly  eon- 
troverslal  world.     Tou  are  the  workers  In  the 
vineyard,  the  people  who  do  much  to  main- 
tain the  Nations  health.     Tou  realize   how 
Important  pbyalcal  education  and  adequate 
recreation  are  to  the  maintenance  of  a  sound 
aeonoony  and  aa  a  baste  for  baalthy  Ideas. 
Indeed,  a  Nation  without  health  te  a  Nation 
wblcb  te  ferUle  soil  for  tha  deadly  vlnia  of 
red  faaetem.     Communlam  te  a  poteon  wblcb 
proapers  on  dlseaae.  neuroaea.  and  psycho- 
pathic  maladjuatmenta     Oonmuntem  can- 
not proaper  tn  a  baaltby  eaawntnlty.    It  can 
make  no  headway  with   people  wbo  are  In 
tune   with    their   environment.     Life   agrees 
with  healthy  people,  and  wbaiv  people  are 
tn  harmony  with  tba  world  around  them, 
•tallo's  tarmltaa  ara  unable  to  make  Inroada. 
Wow  wa  do  not  llva  In  a  compartmental- 
taad  world.    We  live  In  an  Intardependent 
world     What  happens  tn  Hungary  or  Italy 
or  Foland  baa  repareuaatons  tn  America.    Wa 
itve  la  mm  world  stratefMaUf  aatf  Menom- 
Ically  aNlMiih.  alas,  it  te  aoi  ]«l  OM  vsrld 
politically     Similarly     wbat      happana     in 
Aiartaa  dapanda  to  a  araat  dagraa  on  tha 
hMltH  at  9m  PMplt.    It  te  alaaoat  too  ob- 


Tlooa  t0  mmmn  tlaMBant  tbat  a  paopla 
•an  §n  no  further  than  tb«ir  health  will  al« 
Urn   tham,  tbat  wa  wui  pruaper  and  mm* 


ceed  in  proportion  as  our  people  are  healthy. 
Health  means  physical,  mental,  and  splrltval 
haalth. 

I  should  like  to  dwell  for  a  few  momenta 
on  the  great  challenge  of  our  time,  consclooa 
of  the  fact  that  our  ability  to  meet  thte  cbil. 
lenge  and  overcome  It  depeuda  In  large  meiis- 
ure  upon  the  Nation's  health. 

Now  this  challenge  is  complex.  It  te  com- 
poaed  of  many  segments.  It  Is  not  s  chU- 
lenf^e  which  we  can  overcome  with  one  simile 
positive  answer.  It  te  a  challenge  which  rvns 
the  whole  gamut  of  human  activity.  It 
makes  an  aaaault  not  only  on  people's  bodies 
and  on  people's  minds  but  on  tbelr  spirits. 
It  te  a  multifarious  challenge 

The  European  recovery  program  was  orgl- 
nally  advanced  by  the  administration  ai  a 
cure-all  for  the  foreign  dilemma.  Unlveiaal 
military  training  was  originally  proposed  by 
the  admlntetratlon  as  a  panacea  for  the  weak- 
ueaaea  In  our  national  defense  structure  I 
need  hardly  point  out  that  these  are  ^oes 
oversimplifications.  Perhaps  the  adminis- 
tration thought  tbat  the  American  people 
wanted  a  quick,  easy  answer  to  the  gieat 
challenge  of  our  time.  'I  believe  that  the 
American  people,  as  In  the  past,  can  take 
the  twd  news  and  when  they  have  umler- 
stood  the  problem  rise  up  In  united  strength 
to  meet  and  overcome  It.  I  believe  tha'  tn 
Its  understanding  of  the  challenge  the  Con- 
grees  has  been  ahead  of  the  State  Department 
and  the  American  people  ahead  of  their  Con- 
gress. 

Of  course,  there  te  no  open  sesame  ou:  of 
our  dllBcultlea.  There  Is  no  mumbo- Jumbo 
which  will  suddenly  dissipate  the  fog  of 
tyranny  which  Is  cloelng  down  upon  us  \nd 
catapult  us  Into  a  Lotoa-land  of  peace  ind 
freedom.  As  a  people  we  have  been  bleiaed 
by*God.  But  we  have  no  right  to  assume 
that  we  can  emerge  from  this  trembling  hour 
of  challenge  without  going  through  the  sac- 
rifice, the  responsibility,  the  uavall  of  tha 
soul,  the  Oethsemane  which  te  always  the 
pathway  to  a  truly  worthy  objective.  No 
struggle,  m  victory — no  victory,  no  crt'Wn. 
The  challenge  of  peace  te,  of  course,  far 
more  difficult  to  understand  than  the  chal- 
lenge of  war.  We  have  traditionally  unler- 
atood  well  the  challenge  of  war.  We  havs  an 
luiderstandlng  of  economica  and  of  many 
of  the  problenu  of  peace. 

Wbat  we  have  failed  to  understand  te  tbat 
there  te  no  sharp  dividing  line  between  war 
and  peace,  that  wars  are  but  extensions  of 
peacetime  confllcta— the  final  confeasloa  of 
men's  Inability  to  reach  an  agreement.  We 
fall  to  understand  tbat  the  difference  be- 
tween the  so-called  cold  war  being  waged  by 
Busate  and  the  bot  war  waged  by  the  Oer- 
mana  te  quantitative  and  not  qualltitlve. 
We  fall  to  understand  that  we  are  at  thte 
»ery  moment  locked  In  mortal  combat  with 
thea*  reactionary  tyrants  and  that  the  C|uaa« 
tlon  te  simply  how  shall  the  forcea  of  free- 
dom achieve  victory.  Can  we  achieve  it 
abort  of  a  abootlng  war?  Can  we  b)  the 
active  power  of  our  faith  In  freedom  con- 
tain these  dcapotlc  foroaa  and  roll  bacit  the 
Iron  curtain,  or  shall  wa  lubatitute  hope  for 
action,  wtehful  thinking  for  strength,  "sell- 
latton  for  determination,  and  t>y  otir  own 
weakneaa  Invite  the  bolocauat  which  we  are 
trying  to  avoid? 

We  must,  before  It  te  too  late.  underiUnd 
wbat  ara  tba  motive  powers  which  c.eter- 
mine  tba  daatlny  of  man.  Our  akyscrupera, 
our  autoinobllaa.  our  radloa,  our  lcet>oxee, 
our  airplanes,  and  all  the  Innumerable  de- 
vice* which  BialM  life  in  America  plesaant 
are  tba  pfWiMtof  American  Ingenuity:  thay 
are  aymbola  of  Amaru  an  Mnliu.  yet  In  a 
very  real  aanaa  they  are  but  a  byprxluct 
of  th*  freedom,  of  the  faith  of  the  Amtrlcan 
people.  W«  miMC  have  an  abiding  sei  se  of 
this  great  moral  forea.  Wa  miMt  placs  our 
reliance  on  the  faith  vhlch  achteved  the 
■Uraaie  of  Amertrsn  prMKtetion  rather  than 
OS  tha  fadgeu  which  wt  havt  produret'. 
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Then  we  shall  see  stretching  out  before  us 
the  true  challenge  to  our  generation.  We 
Shalt  realize  that  In  spite  of  lu  manifold 
aspects  It  te  one  challenge.  It  te  a  com- 
poelte  challenge  which  finds  expression  in 
many  forms  and  on  several  fronU.  Our 
effort  must  be  to  meet  the  challenge  as  It 
te  presented  to  us. 

Now  we  have  begun  to  meet  the  threat  cf 
dteease,  unrest,  starvation,  and  poverty  by 
the  enactment  of  the  European  recovery 
program.  But  there  are  many  things  which 
must  be  done  in  order  lor  the  European  re- 
covery program  to  succeed.  These  several 
aspecU  of  our  foreign  policy  should  be  ad- 
vanced on  a  concurrent  front  In  order  that 
we  may  develop.  Integrate,  and  prosecute  a 
strategy  which  takes  into  account  the  com- 
prehensive nature  of  the  threat. 

1.  It  may  be  said  that  although  the  United 
Nations  Organization  has  so  far  failed  of  Its 
objectives.  It  can  nevertheless  provide  the 
framework  for  the  useful  purpose  of  spread- 
ing International  responsibilities  and  Inte- 
grating the  efforts  of  those  nations  which 
are  seeking  to  defend  their  freedom  and  their 
independence  against  the  brutal  onslaughts 
of  Communist  tyranny. 

Accordingly,  it  is  my  considered  view  that 
a  meeting  of  the  United  Nations  should  be 
c.illed  under  section  109  of  the  Charter  In 
order  that  this  Organization  should  be 
strengthened:  with  Russia  if  possible,  with- 
out Russia  If  necessary. 

2.  Instruct  our  representatives  to  the  In- 
ternational Monetary  Conference  De  called 
for  the  purpcss  of  effecting  a  planned  de- 
valuation of  the  currencies  of  the  16  nations 
participating  in  the  European  recovery  pro- 
gram, and  in  order  that  thU  may  be  accom- 
plished with  a  minimum  of  economic  dislo- 
cation and  a  maximum  of  benefit  for  western 
Europe  and  for  the  American  taxpayer.  A 
devaluation  of  these  currencies  would  make 
European  commodities  cheaper  to  buy.  It 
should  be  expedited  in  order  (a)  that  these 
countries  may  increase  their  exporU  and 
thereby  reduce  their  dollar  deficits;  (b)  by 
reducing  their  doUar  deficits,  reduce  the  load 
on  the  American  taxpayer;  and  (c)  increase 
American  Imports  and  thereby  reduce  the 
cost  of  living  In  America. 

3.  The  President  should  decide  on  a  policy 
with   respect   to  export  controls,   and  with 
particular  reference  to  Soviet  Russia  and  her 
satellites.     Here  we  must  recognize  that  a 
revival  of  trade  between  eastern  and  western 
Europe   Is   Important  to  European  recovery. 
It  is  to  be  hcped  tbat  when  we  have  helped 
the  ERP  countries  to  create  a  capital  goods 
surplus,  the  agricultural  surpluses  of  eastern 
Europe  will  flow  Into  western  Europe.  In  spite 
of  the  Iron  Curtain.    On  the  other  hand.  It 
should  be  our  policy  and  the  policy  of  the 
nations  receiving  our  aid  not  to  help  Russia 
to  defeat  ERP.    Any  other  policy  te  unthink- 
able    ThU  entire  aspect  of  our  foreign  policy 
should  not  be  allowed  to  drift  from  day  to 
day  on  an  lmprovl»ed\  baste.     It  should  be 
carefully  considered,  clfcrlfled.  and  synchro- 
nized with  the  European  recovery  program  In 
order  that  tt  can  help  to  iipplement  .W  major 
Intentions.  \ 

Whether  or  not  weatern  Etjrope  can  recover 
without  a  revival  of  tradK«Wh  eastern 
Europe,  we  know  that  European  recovery  te 
Impossible  unless  Germany  te  enabled  to 
contribute.  To  isolate  Germany  from  west- 
ern Europe  is  to  compromise  European  recov- 
ery  and  add  enormotisly  to  the  burden  of  tha 
American  taxpayer.  _ 

Under  section  116  (a)  of  th*  act.  'the 
Admlntetrator  will  request  the  Secretary  of 
State  to  obtain  the  agreement  of  tbos*  coun- 
trl««  concerned  that  such  capital  equipment 
aa  te  acheduled  for  removal  aa  reparatlona 
from  th*  thf**  w**urn  ion**  of  Oermany  t>* 
retalnad  In  0*fmanf  If  luch  rtuntion  will 
moat  •flMMVfllf  aerv*  th*  purposes  of  tb* 
SuropMh  ff«oov«ry  program, " 


It  te  my  hope  that  the  Administrator  wUl, 
as  soon  as  possible  after  his  appointment, 
look  into  thte  vital  matter.  The  question  of 
dismantling  has  been  a  source  of  consider- 
able worry  to  many  of  us.  It  te  enormously 
complex.  Suffice  It  to  say  that  western  Ger- 
many is  now  being  administered  under  direc- 
tives which  bear  no  relation  to  European  re- 
covery, but  which  are  based  on  the  vain  and 
futile  premise  that  western  Germany  should 
be  treated  as  a  viable  economic  unit.  The 
criteria  adopted  with  respect  to  reparations 
and  dismantling  should  be  revised  and 
adapted  to  the  European  recovery  program. 
To  the  objection  that  this  wUl  strike  fear  into 
the  hearts  of  these  nations  which  have  sul- 
fered  from  German  aggression.  I  would  reply 
that  this  fear  will  be  mitigated  to  the  extent 
that  we  give  evidence  of  our  Intention  to  sus- 
tain these  nations  in  their  efforts  to  preserve 
their  freedom  and  independence.  It  is 
caused  largely  by  their  apprehension  regard- 
ing support  from  the  United  States. 

5.  Instruct  our  representatives  to  the  In- 
ternational Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  E»e- 
velopment.  to  which  we  make  a  predominant 
contribution,  to  call  a  meeting  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  bank  In  order  that  the  activities 
of  this  organization  should  be  coordinated 
with  the  purposes  of  the  European  recovery 
program. 

6.  Provide  for  a  military  establishment 
adequate  to  meet  the  urgent  threat  to  our 
national  security.  Our  power  should  be 
commensurate  with  our  commitments.  We 
must  assume  a  military  posture  which  will 
discourage  external  aggression.  Since  inter- 
nal aggression  U  greatly  facilitated  by  fear  of 
external  aggression,  American  armed  might 
can  also  do  much  to  combat  internal  lorce. 

7.  It  is  my  conviction  that  the  United 
States  and  the  nations  participating  in  the 
recovery  program,  including  China,  should 
enter  into  regional  multilateral  military 
agreements  pursuant  to  article  51  of  the 
United  Nations  Charter  with  a  view  to  creat- 
ing political  and  economic  conditions  which 
will  assist  the  recovery  of  these  nations,  for 
the  purpose  of  protecting  their  freedom  and 
independence  from  external  and  internal  ag- 
gression, and  in  order  that  the  military  dis- 
positions undertaken  by  them  shall  be  pred- 
icated on  European  rather  than  on  national 
considerations,  thereby  effecting  important 
economies  in  the  military  estabilshmenU  of 
these  nations  while  achieving  greater  over-all 
atrategical  strength. 

8.  The  State  Department's  information  and 
cultural  program  must  be  stepped  up  to  the 
realm  of  psychological  warfare.  Newsprint 
must  be  provided  to  those  who  are  reacting 
the  Red  Fasctets  and  on-the-spot  radio 
broadcasu  Inaugurated.  We  must  also 
make  full  use  of  word-of-mouth  propaga- 
tion of  information  In  thte  battle  for  men's 
minds. 

There  should  be  a  drastic  reorientation  tn 
th*  entire  program.    While  Russia  te   Ull- 
ing  lies  about  us  we  miMt  tell  the  truth  about 
Russia.     Here  it  te  interesting  to  not<!  that 
the  percentage  of  Communisu  in  countrle* 
behind  the  iron  curtain  in  far  less  than  th* 
percentage  of  Communteta  in  countries  out- 
side the  iron  curtain.     For  Instance,  lormer 
Premier  Mikolajczyk  has  Informed  me  that 
In  Poland  but  3  percent  of  the  population 
are  CommunisU,    In  Czechoslovakia  at  the 
last  election  there  were  38  percent.    I  dare 
say  that  now  that  the  Republic  of  Ceecho- 
alovakU  has  succumljed  to  the  Red  Infec- 
tion, the  number  of  Czech  Communteu  te 
closer  to  3  percent  than  to  38  percent.    Th* 
vttunUd  Communtet  paradis*  te  in   fact  a 
red  h*ll.    But  when  peopl*  are  exposed  to 
th*  dtetr«*sing  conditions  caiuad  by  a  great 
war  It  te  p«rbapa  natural  that  they  should 
think  that  a  cbang*  will  b*  an  Improv*- 
m*nt;   It  te  human  natur*   to  bellev*   th* 
r*ekl***   and   d*c*ltful   prcimte«s,   th*   ma- 
lolous  dtetortlona  and  liat  tlftr  otad*  by  tba 


panderers  of  the  Politburo.   We  mtxst  present 
the  constructive  alternative. 

We  have  a  pronounced  natural  ability  for 
propagandizing  our  own  people,  although  up 
to  now  we  have  shown  astonishing  Inepti- 
tude in  propagandizing  others.  We  must 
learn  to  sell  America  to  foreigners  as  effec- 
tively as  Palmollve  is  sold  to  Americans. 
Here.  too.  however.  I  believe  that  we  can 
learn  to  operate  effectively.  We  can  learn 
to  understand  the  problem  that  te  posed  by 
the  fact  that  the  Communist  Party  in  Italy 
had  60.000  members  in  1945  and  today  haa 
2,500.000  members  and  that  during  that  pe- 
riod the  American  people  through  their  Gov- 
ernment spent  $1,800,000,000  in  aid  to  the 
Italian  people  while  the  Kremlin  spent  a 
few  million  dollars  solely  In  the  dissemina- 
tion of  lies.  We  can  understand  that  thte 
te  a  triumph  for  Soviet  propaganda,  for  So- 
viet public  relations,  and  that,  therefore,  we 
must  find  ways  and  means  to  submerge  So- 
viet propaganda  with  American  propaganda. 
I  believe  that  we  are,  somewhat  diflldently, 
working  toward  that  end. 

9.  It  is  clear  to  me  that  our  Nation's  policy 
should  be  to  encourage  the  nations  partic- 
ipating in  the  European  recovery  program  to 
engage  In  an  European  economic  federation 
which  will  serve  as  the  baste  for  a  United 
States  of  Europe,  thus  fulfilling  the  hope 
once  expressed  by  George  Washington.  If 
they  do  not  voluntarily  federate  for  freedom 
they  will  have  a  Soviet  federation  imposed 
upon  them. 

A  chief  object  of  this  great  effort  is  to 
spread  freedom  by  extending  the  free  trade 
area.  A  world  contracted  by  science  must 
he  united  by  freedom  if  peace  is  to  prevail. 
If  the  objective  of  ERP  were  to  restore  Europe 
to  iU  1938  condition.  If  its  purpose  were  to 
put  Humpty  Dumpty  together  again,  then 
we  would  be  wasting  our  time  and  cur 
treasure. 

10.  In  addition  to  the  foregoing.  It  te  vital 
and  urgent  that  we  learn  to  operate  in  the 
twilight  zone  in  which  communism  makes 
its  greatest  gains.  More  specifically  we  must 
learn  how  to  neutralize  and  defeat  internal 
aggression.  We  must  meet  the  "fifth  column" 
or  "trojan  horse"  technique  of  conquest. 

As  I  have  indicated,  the  Communist  threat 
manifests  itself  In  many  forms  and  In  several 
stages.  The  first  stage  te  the  attempt  to 
capture  legally  constituted  governments  by 
constitutional  means.  Thte  Is  the  etage  In 
which  propaganda  is  of  the  greatest  im- 
portance. The  second  stage  is  the  attempt 
to  capture  legally  constituted  governments 
by  Internal  force.  This  method  te  resorted 
to  when  the  first  method  falls.  The  third 
stage  is  war.  Now  this  second  stage  In  Itself 
is  highly  intricate.  We  find  It  difficult  to 
operate  in  this  hot  manlfeatation  of  the  cold 
war  because  we  are  esaentially  a  legally 
minded  people.  Though  we  hate  war.  being 
a  vital  people,  we  accept  it  when  it  appears 
to  t»  inevitable.  But  the  resort  to  extra- 
legal means  by  way  of  a  aort  of  peacetime 
OSS  seems  to  present  us  with  a  philosophical 
dilemma.  I  believe  that  that  Is  the  nialn 
reason  why  we  have  been  eo  Ineffective  tn 
that  no-man's-land  of  action.  We  must  ra- 
tionalize this  problem  in  order  to  take  effec- 
tive action,  and  we  must  do  eo  now  in  order 
that  the  action  will  not  come  too  laU. 

The  subversive  tactics  of  communism,  txith 
at  home  and  abroad,  have  been  carefully 
thought  out.  They  are  designed  to  tnke  ad- 
vantage of  every  loophole  In  a  free  system. 
Since  our  form  of  government  rest*  on  the 
consent  of  the  governed  and  depends  on  th* 
cooperative  good  will  of  the  citiMn*.  It  1* 
not  difficult  for  the**  purveyors  of  t*rror  to 
gain  access  to  our  most  ch«rteb*d  Institu- 
tion*. And  BO  w*  find  that  th*  enemi**  of 
fr*adom  us*  and  abtu*  fr*«dom  in  an  effort 
to  d**troy  It,  They  use  and  mla«*t  our  laws, 
our  forms,  and  our  convasMOM  tor  th*  pur- 
po*«  of  encompaaaing  th*lr  dlaapp**ran«*. 
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to  OamrttOM.  pfVtoiM.  uid 
tti  octter  to  syraad  JooX.  4«f«attain.  and 
Th«7  dMUeate  their  fanatical  eynl- 
to  the  (taatructlon  of  our  faith . 

ywarlan  bcfort  thaae  Inatdlov-i  on- 

Doas  fraadowi  glv«  us  no  freedom 

fr— dom?    Ii  thla  the  real  meaning 

Amcrlean  Idea?    Can  it  Im  that  we  can 

defeild  freedom  only  when  war  aa  we  recog- 

It  la  hard  upon  oa? 

•Bd  g«DU«m«n.  I  awert  that  we  are 
IB  a  latata  at  conflict  now  and  that  we  have 
not  niy  th«  right  but  the  aolemn  duty  to 
flftht  the  battle  of  freedom  on  the  front  of 
Internal  aggreaalon  aa  rallantly  and  aa  re- 
fully  aa  did  our  flghttng  men  on  the 
of  external  aggression.  Equity  looks 
substance,  '^^e  letter  kllleth  and 
spirit  glTeth  life."  We  opposed  the 
might  of  Adolf  Hitler.  We  resisted 
ttempts  to  conquer  Europe  by  force  of 
We  must  prevent  the  spread  of  the 
Comhtunlst  terror  Our  actions  must  be  re- 
to  the  terrible  reality  of  the  threat 
«hl<^  la  charging  down  upon  us. 

my  return  last  November  from  a 
to  several  countries  behind  and  outside 
Irao  curtain.  I  reported  to  the  adxnln- 
that  It  was  my  view  that  tlO.OOO.OOO 
tently  expended  In  Italy  would  be  suf- 
t  to  neutralise  the  Communists'  at- 
to  selz*  power  In  Italy  by  Internal 
I  pointed  out  that  although  I  waa 
much  In  favor  of  the  Europwm  r«co?«ry 
m.  we  would  get  far  larger  proporttoo- 
1  eturns  from  thla  expenditure  than  from 
'xpendlture  of  the  bUUuns  proposed  un- 
Lhat  program.  It  would.  I  told  th*  ad- 
mlA  straUon.  serve  to  diminish  riots 
strll  a»  which  because  of  their  enori 
drali  k  on  the  economy  of  Italy  add  treman- 
doui  ly  to  the  American  taxpayers'  burden.  I 
atat4d  that  with  this  fractional  expenditure 
oney  and  th«  effort  required  In  connec- 
therewlth  we  could  till  a  dangeroua  gap 
strategy .  and  thla  would  enable  us  to 
■ticcMSfully  with  this  aapect  of  th« 
war.  I  statad  further  that  nut  only 
rraadoaa  and  Independence  of  Italy  but 
nattoaal  aacurlty  and  the  peace  of 
•orld  dapandad  on  our  ability  to  opar- 
n  thla  field.  The  fact  Is  that  we  ara 
and  for  sometime  have  been  Involved 
subversive  war.  And  the  ftirthar  fact 
tUat  wa  are  not  ottrsalvea  engaging  In  ef- 
facMv*  counter  aubveralva  activities  Th« 
rs  of  the  Politburo  are  handicapped  by 
h  raatralnta  aa  those  which  we  bava 
upon  ouraelvaa.  Tbey  ara  wagtnc 
t  by  9ymrf  aoaana  abort  of  what 
i^oognlae  aa  war.  We  must  do  llkewlaa. 
kuat  shake  off  the  myths  and  superatl- 
wlth  which  «•  have  shackled  ouraelvaa 
which  deprive  us  of  the  freedom  of 
hjch  we  need  to  protect  freedom 
to  asMad  it  Into  tba  diaoMl  diingaowa 

This  lBVOlT«i  BO 

of  traadom  on  our  part.  Oa 
It  anhanoaa  our  freedom. 
In  BO  way  dimlnlabaa  tbm  mofl  quality 
laadarahlp.  It  aoabtaa  ua  to  deal  aflee- 
wttli  the  chAllenga.  The  new  waapoo 
la  not  the  atooa  booib  of  which  wa 
4*«fc«"g  no  uae,  tnit  lBt«mal  force  which 
tusalsns  ar*  wtBg  wttb  tambia 
Tb  ire  is  a  sloflMi  iMtft 
la  Ainarlea  that  you  ouuwt 
with  forea.  Insofar  aa  ttattal 
la  aa|  Maa^  an  kdeoiogy.  thla  alogan  may  have 
u.  Oenarmlly  speaking,  however, 
even  aa  an  Idaoloty  la  but  the 
ojrnl^   ana  of   Ruaatan    power.     The    194« 

bat  A  pradatory  fovea. 
Iiaa4K  Bad  Trotsky  wooM  hardly 

btaad  of  dlatactlcBl  matartaUon  in  the 
BttlirtBB  brvtB  foro*  which  tbo  Kremlin 
eUqtf*  l>  ualn«  to  giMi  ttMir  aoMab  bapanal- 
It  was  BO*  baoBuaa  of  the  con- 
tagl4n  of  an  Idea  that  communtam  has  taken 
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over  In  Poland.  Hungary.  Rumania,  Baigarta. 
TuKoalavta.  Albania.  Cxecboalovakla.  Latvia. 
btonla.  and  Lithuania.  It  Is  because  of  ex- 
ternal and  Internal  force.  It  Is  not  the  at- 
traction of  the  communist  Ideology  which 
threatens  Finnish  Independence  at  this  time. 
It  la  not  an  Idea  which  Is  terrortxlng  the  cttl- 
aens  of  Greece.  In  Italy  the  members  of  the 
Communist  Party  have  joined  largely 
through  Intimidation  and  opportunism. 
Th<?lr  communism  Ls  not  a  matter  of  deep 
conviction. 

Nevertheless,  we  are  moat  definitely  en- 
gaged in  a  battle  for  men's  minds.  It  Is  a 
question  of  knowledge.  It  Is  largely  a  mat- 
ter of  ed\x»tlon.  Tou  who  are  engaged  In 
that  vital  field  understand  the  problem.  The 
people  must  be  told  the  truth  nut  only  abroad 
but  at  home.  We  must  desJ  with  the  sub- 
versive assaults  upon  the  doubta  and  feara 
of  our  adoleacents  In  our  schools  and  eoUafaa. 
We  must  turn  on  the  light.  We  muat  apraad 
the  truth  for  "Te  shall  know  the  truth  and 
the  truth  shall  make  you  free"  We  must 
thwart  the  gospel  of  nihilism  by  a  ferveot 
renewal  of  our  fslth. 

W*  must  meet  the  totality  of  the  challenge 
which  totalltarianlam  has  thrust  upon  us. 


Federal  Charters  for  Catholic  War  Vet- 
erans and  Jewish  War  Veterans 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  KENNETH  B.  KEATING 

or  NKW  Toax 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RETRESSNTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  14.  1948 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  Speaker.  It  seems 
to  me  regrettable  that  ttie  other  body  saw 
flt  last  week  to  recommit  to  lt5  Judiciary 
Committee  bills  to  grant  Federal  charters 
to  the  Catholic  War  Veterans  and  the 
Jewish  War  Veterans. 

These  two  flourishing  organizations, 
with  posts  in  each  of  the  48  States,  are 
performing  in  these  critical  times  a  serv- 
ice of  tnaatimable  value.  no<.  only  to  their 
own  veteran  members  but  as  well  to  the 
entire  coimtry.  They  are  deserving,  it 
seems  to  me.  of  the  additional  recogni- 
tion which  they  now  seek. 

As  a  membrr  of  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mitiee,  I  feel  a  responslkMiity  in  taking 
a  pottUtOD  on  this  issue  which  is  ru^t  pres- 
ent, to  an  eqoal  dcffree.  regarding  meas- 
ures which  tte  within  the  purview  of 
other  cotmnlttees.  For  that  r^on.  I 
have  endeavored  to  study  careXoily  the 
proposed  charters  of  these  groups,  their 
alms  and  objectives,  and  the  pros  and 
cons  of  the  btUs  before  us.  I  am  con- 
vinced that  the  scales  weigh  heavily  in 
favor  of  the  ieglslatton  proposed. 

These  veterans'  groups  have  already 
been  recognised  by  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration as  authorized  to  represent  ex- 
servicemen  in  their  dealings  with  the 
Administration.  They  seek  by  the  pend- 
ing measures  to  secure  additional 
strength,  dlfnlty,  and  standing  which 
inheres  In  a  Inderal  charter. 

The  objection  is  made  that  such  legis- 
lation is  divisive:  that  since  all  veterans 
are  not  tilglble  for  membership  this  en- 
couraiMMDt  should  not  be  accorded  or- 
ganmhang  wtaAeh  are  ttintted  to  tboae 
profoKlBC  a  slBffle  rellffloas  faith:  that 
such    legislation    is    inimical    to    the 


achievement  of  unity  as  Americana 
among  all  citlsens.  Appreciatinf;  the 
sincerity  of  those  who  advance  this  ixgu- 
ment.  I  consider  It  without  force. 

We  have  in  this  country  hundreds  of 
social,  fraternal,  and  religious  t>odles 
whose  members  are  no  Ies.s  good  Aoieri- 
cans  by  virtue  of  their  affiliation  «ith  a 
particular  order  or  society.  Mr.  Hitler 
made  the  fatal  ml.stake  of  thinking  that 
we  could  not  unite  and  stand  four-square 
against  a  common  enemy. 

Of  course,  we  must  deal  with  each  ap- 
plication as  it  arises.  No  rule  of  thumb 
can  be  laid  down  to  govern  each  case. 
Otherwi.se,  there  would  be  no  need  for 
congressional  action.  Any  clerk  could 
grant  or  deny  a  charter. 

The  purposes,  for  Instance,  of  the 
Catholic  War  Veterans  are  stated  to  be — 

To  commemorate  the  campaign  or  wartime 
service  and  to  foater  the  aaaodatlon  of  vet- 
erana  of  the  Catholic  faith  who  served  In 
the  armed  forces  of  the  United  Statea  of 
America;  to  give  visual  demonstration  of 
their  faith  and  patriotic  loyalty:  to  main- 
tain the  spirit  of  patriotism  and  loyalty  to 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  of 
America  and  to  engender  good  will  and  un- 
derstanding among  all  its  cittaens:  to  perpet- 
uate that  spirit  of  eomradeahip  with  fellow 
veterans  of  ail  racea,  creeds,  and  colors,  to 
extend  aid  and  aaalstance  to  feUow  veterans 
of  all  racea,  creeda,  and  colors,  and  to  their 
respective  wlvea,  widows,  and  children;  and 
to  perpetuate  in  prayer  and  with  honor  the 
BMBiory  of  their  departed  comradea. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  conceive  of 
language  which  could  better  state  what 
should  be  the  objectives  of  a  l)ody  of  men 
and  women  banded  together  to  promote 
the  welfare  of  those  who  have  served 
their  country  in  time  of  war. 

The  achievements  of  these  two  Illus- 
trious organizations  furnish  convincing 
proof  that  they  huve.  in  their  manifold 
activities,  demonstrated  again  and  again 
their  determination  to  match  the.«:e  lofty 
statements  with  performance.  No  single 
instance  has  been  brought  to  my  atten- 
tion where  effort  has  been  made  to  divide, 
rather  than  unite,  the  American  people. 
Indeed,  every  activity  has  been  In  fur- 
therance not  alone  of  the  Intereite  of 
their  own  members,  but  primarily  the 
maintenance  and  strengthening  of  the 
doctrines  and  principles  of  true  Amert- 
canLsm. 

Many.  Indeed,  probably  most,  of  the 
members  of  these  organizations  also  bold 
membership  in  the  American  Legion. 
Veteraiu  of  Foreign  Wars,  or  other  vet- 
erans' bodies.  Without  detracting  in  any 
way  from  the  invaluable  service  per- 
formed by  these  great  national  organiza- 
tions, in  both  of  which  I  am  proud  to  hold 
membership.  I  am  sure  they  would  be  the 
first  to  agree  that  the  Catholic  War  Vet- 
erans and  Jewish  War  Veterans  have 
taken  a  position  in  the  front  ranks  of 
those  who  fight  the  good  fight  every  day 
of  their  lives,  for  those  ideals  and  prin- 
ciples on  which  this  Nation  was  founded. 
and  the  prMcnration  of  which  alone  will 
keep  her  strong,  and  agaixut  those  sub- 
versive elements  which  tec^  to  under- 
mine our  institutions  and  divide  our 
people. 

It  te  no  answer  to  say  that  these  Fed- 
eral charters  should  be  denied  becaiise  of 
the  precedent  which  they  might  create 
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for  the  Incorporation  of  religious  socle- 
ties.  We  have  already  granted  Federal 
charters  to  large  numbers  of  religious  or- 
ganizations, among  them  the  Presby- 
terian Congregation  in  Georgetown,  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  Foundation  of 
Washington.  D.  C.  the  Union  Church  of 
the  Canal  Zone,  the  Society  of  Deacon- 
esses and  Missionaries,  the  First  Congre- 
gational Church  of  Washington,  the 
International  Sunday  School  Associa- 
tion. All  of  these,  and  many  others. 
have  been  chartered  by  special  act  of 
Congress.  Far  from  violating  any  prece- 
dent, we  would  be  acting  in  accordance 
with  established  practice  by  a  favorable 
vote  on  this  pending  legislation. 

It  is  contended  by  the  opponents  that 
.«;uch  measures  might  be  violative  of  the 
first  amendment  to  the  Constitution  pro- 
viding that  "Congress  shall  make  no  law 
respecting  an  establishment  of  religion." 
This  objection  seems  to   me  equally 
without  merit.    There  is  no  effort  by  this 
legislation  to  establish  any  religion.    Ob- 
viously such  an  objective  should  receive 
our  most  vigorous  opposition.    It  must  be 
noted  the  Constitution  does  not  say  we 
shall  pass  no  law  regarding  religion,  but 
"respecting  an  establishment  of  religion." 
Many  of  us  who  have  an  abiding  faith 
In  the  broad  religious  principles  upon 
which  this  Nation  was  founded,  daily  em- 
phasized to  us  by  those  words  on  our 
coins,  "In  God  We  Trust",  and.  in  our 
legislative  duties,  by  the  daily  prayers  so 
eloquently  offered  by  our  chaplains  of  all 
religious  faiths,  are  very  much  disturbed 
over  the  possible  effects  of  the  recent 
Supreme  Court  decision  banning  all  forms 
of    religious    instruction    in    the    public 
school.    WhUe  it  'vould  be  outside  the 
scope  of  these  remarks  to  express  dis- 
agreement with  the  determination  made 
by  the  Court  on  the  precise  state  of  facts 
before  it.  there  is  a  well-grounded  fear 
on  the  part  of  many  substantial.  God- 
fearing citizens  that  the  extension  of  the 
doctrines    enunciated    in    this    decision 
might  undermine  one  of  the  essential 
pillars  of  government  and  threaten  its 
foundations. 

There  is  utterly  nothing  In  this  pro- 
posed legislation  which  has  to  do  with  the 
establishment  of  any  religion.     In  this 
great  country,  thank  God.  one  may  em- 
brace any  faith  which  he  desires,  or,  in- 
deed, none  at  all.    These  bills  in  no  way 
act  as  a  compulsion  upon  me  to  alter 
any  religious  beliefs  which  I  may  enter- 
tain.   They  simply  say  that  one  of  the 
quaimcations  for  membership  shall  be 
adherence  to  a  certain  faith.    Other  vet- 
erans organizations  have  qualifications 
for  membership,  not  religious  it  is  true, 
but,  nevertheless,  requirements  which  re- 
sult in  an  exclusion  of  certain  veterans. 
Thus,  in  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars, 
those  who  may  have  served  in  this  coun- 
try   with  equal  patriotism  and  distinc- 
tion are  excluded.    In  the  AMVETS.  vet- 
erans of  all  wars  except  Worid  War  II 
are  excluded.    Such  exclusions  are  per- 
fectly proper. 

The  charters  with  which  we  are  here 
concerned  do  not  say  that  in  order  to 
become  a  member  of  a  federally  char- 
tered veterans  group  one  must  become  a 
Roman  Catholic  or  profess  the  Hebrew 
faith.    If  they  did,  the  point  of  consti- 


tutionality would  be  well  taken.  They 
simply  say  that  if  one  wishes  to  become 
afflUated  with  one  of  these  particular  or- 
ganizations he  must  embrace  the  faith  of 
the  other  members.  I  can  see  no  valid- 
ity in  the  claim  that  such  a  provision 
would  infringe  the  constitutional  pro- 
hibition. 

These    organizations    have    laid    out 
aggressive    and    constructive    programs 
which   have   for   their   prime   objective 
the  perpetuation  and  strengthening  of 
American,  not  Roman  Catholic  or  Jew- 
ish, institutions.     It  is  the  most  natural 
thing  in  the  world  that  those  who  on 
battlefield  or  Army  post  knelt  in  a  com- 
mon Mass.  or  were  ministered  to  accord- 
ing to  the  rites  of  a  common  Jewish 
faith,  should  wish  to  perpetuate  their 
spiritual  bond.     The  membership  of  both 
these  bodies  is  composed  of  patriots  of 
the  first  order,  men  and  women  who 
deserve  and  enjoy  the  respect  and  ad- 
miration of  those  of  all  religious  faiths 
who  have  the  common  meeting  ground 
of  love  of  country.     TUey  feel  that  a 
Federal  charter  will  strengthen  their  or- 
ganizations and  make  them  more  effec- 
tive in  furthering  the  objectives  shared 
by    all    who    proudly    call    themselves 
Americans. 

It  is  my  hope,  therefore,  that  in  the 
House  early  consideration  may  be  given 
to  a  favorable  report  of  this  legislation 
and  that  In  the  other  body  reconsidera- 
tion will  result  in  according  the  desired 
recognition  to  these  two  patriotic  groups, 
which  combine  with  their  love  of  country 
profession  of  belief  In  the  fatherhood  of 
God  and  the  brotherhood  of  man. 


How  Can  the  United  Nalioni  Become  More 
Effective? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  JOHN  M.  VORYS 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  14.  1948 
Mr.  VORYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take 
pride  In  presenting  to  the  House  the 
prize-winning  essay  by  Mi.ss  Theresa 
Vlacanclch,  of  47  North  Green  Street, 
Columbus,  Ohio,  one  of  the  three  elev- 
enth grade  pupils  from  the  State  of  Ohio 
who  won  a  trip  to  Washington  in  the 
essay  contest  sponsored  by  the  Ameri- 
can Legion,  Department  of  Ohio.  Her 
thoughts  and  suggestions  are  worthy  of 
consideration  by  all  of  us: 

HOW    CAM    THE    UNmtD    HATIONa    BBCOME    MORS 

According  to  Ita  charter  the  three  princi- 
pal purpoaea  of  the  United  Nation*  are:  to 
maintain  International  peace  and  security, 
to  protect  human  freedom,  and  to  promote 
human  welfare.  Needless  to  say.  so  far  the 
United  Nations  has  not  attained  these  alms. 

The  Charter  of  the  United  Nations  Is  weak 
and  mmt  be  amended  Immediately.  The 
first  and  main  concern  of  the  Security  Coun- 
cil U  the  deciding  of  actions  to  safeguard 
peace.  Since  the  United  Nations  began 
operating  there  have  been  violent  outbreaks 
and  fighting  In  the  European  countries.  All 
throughout  Europe  there  are  people  home- 
less. Jobless,  and  hungry.     In  Russia,  sclen- 


tlsU  are  concentrating  on  the  development 
of  new.  bombs,  planes,  and  so  forth.  Th«  . 
United  Nations  has  done  almost  nothing  but 
discuss  these  major  problems.  The  first  and 
main  concern  of  the  Security  Council  Is  the 
deciding  of  actions  to  safeguard  peace. 

The  "big  five,"  China,  France,  the  Soviet 
Union,  Great  Britain,  and  the  United  States, 
has  the  power  of  absolute  veto.  This  means 
that  a  negative  vote  from  any  of  the  above- 
mentioned  countries  is  enough  to  throw  a 
stumbling  block  into  the  United  Nations. 
It  Is  easy  to  see  that  this  power  of  absolute 
veto  mxist  be  in  some  way  changed  or  the 
member  countries  In  the  United  Nations  will 
never  accomplish  anything. 

Soviet  Russia  has  been  the  cause  of  most 
of  the  dlssatisfacilon.  As  the  headquarters 
of  the  Communist  "arty,  the  Soviet  Union 
Is  doubly  dangerous  because  she  will  not 
accept  a  world  organization  that  will  not 
conform  to  the  standards  she  sets.  The 
Soviet  Union  Is  In  the  minority  and  a  split 
with  her  would  make  her  leas  Imposing  and 
dangerous  as  there  already  exists  in  the 
world  the  threat  of  a  third  world  war. 

The  atomic  bomb  must  be  held  under 
conUol.  It  must  not  be  given  to  the  United 
Nations  until  the  world  organization  Is 
capable  of  caring  for  It.  It  would  be  for  the 
good  of  everyone  if  the  atom  bomb  was  de- 
stroyed. If  the  nations  of  the  world  are 
allowed  to  manufacture  this  bomb,  the  de- 
struction of  the  world  is  Inevitable. 

A  mllltarUy  strong  United  Nations  coupled 
with  a  strengthened  international  court  of 
Justice  to  "enforce  a  world  law  against  war" 
is  an  Immediate  necessity,  for  we  cannot 
long  endure  in  a  world  bristling  with  atomic 
and  biological  weapons,  carried  by  long- 
range  Jet  Ijombers  and  traveling  at  near  the 
speed  of  sound.  It  Is  necessary  that  the 
United  Nations  have  the  armed  authority 
to  prohibit  war  and  its  preparatlorxs.  A 
force  of  world  police  should  be  kept  on  duty 
at  all  times  to  see  that  the  stipulations  of 
the  United  Nations  are  obeyed.  The  world 
police  would  be  responsible  only  to  the 
United  Nations. 

Of  course,  a  capable  United  Nations  can- 
not function  without  funds.  To  raise  these 
funds  the  United  Nations  would  have  to  tax 
all  International  trade. 

It  Is  useless  to  argue  about  secession. 
Everyone  will  agree  that  the  United  Nations 
cannot  allow  its  member  nations  to  with- 
draw when  they  please.  The  United  Nations 
was  organized  to  maintain  international 
peace  and  further  human  relations  and  so 
must  be  a  tightly  knit,  compact,  united 
world  organization. 

Until  the  above  changes  are  made,  peace 
will  be  only  an  empty  word,  without  mean- 
ing.   The  peace  as  It  stands  is  only  »  truce. 


How  Can  the  United  Nations  Becoate  More 
Effective? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRANCES  P.  BOLTON 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  April  20,  1948 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks In  the  RECORD,  I  include  an  essay 
by  Robert  Johnson,  of  Berea.  Ohio,  on 
How  Can  the  United  Nations  Become 
More  Effective?,  one  of  the  winning  es- 
says in  the  recent  American  Legion 
contest.  The  subject  is  very  timely  and 
it  is  most  interesting  to  read  this  young 
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APPENDIX  TO  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 


's  answer  to  the  question  of  making 
United  Natlona  more  effective. 


CAM    TKI 


VMma  NATioMa 

IVTBCTITSt 


(By  Bob  Johnaon) 
T^  trnlted  Natlona  la  an  organhoitSoB  of 
■UtM  which  hava  agreed  to  )oln 
in  order  to  maintain  Intema- 
and  aecurltj.  to  cooperate  on 
nlutlon  ot  economic,  aodal.  and  cultural 
qlema    of    International    Importance,    to 
humaa  nghta  for  au  without  de- 
m  to  race.  aaz.  lanfnage  or  religion. 
miemben   of   the   United   Hattona  are 
in  the  Oencral  Aeeembly  on  an 
Tbia  body  meeta  once  a  year 
electa    nonpermanent   membera   of    the 
Seciinty    Council   and    the   membera   of    the 
oth^r  United  Natlona  organa.    It  decldee  Im- 
quesUona  by  a  two-thlrda  vote,  rec- 
aetttaaaent  of   dlaputee,  dlaeiaBaa 
t  queeUosM  atul  promotea  Interna* 
cooperation. 

operating  unit  of  the  United  Nations 
aecurlty  CXiimcU  which  tua  five  per- 
t  membera  oaaattUng  of  the  United 
aa.   ftumla,   Oraat  ■Htaln,   Prance,    and 
and  Blx  aoapanBaaant  membera  ttet 
eteeted  by  tha  iwniiMy.     The  Security 
11  Inveatlgatca  erery  international  dls- 
can  propoae  peaceful  aettlement.  take 
nocjmllltary  measuree  or  adopt  military  sane- 
It  ta  the  only  organ  that  can  take 
action  without  referring  back  to  all 
•tataa  prorldad  that  a  majority  of 
includtag  tlM  aflrmatlve  Tote  of  the 
aembera  la  obtained. 
Boajor  organa  at  the  United  Nation* 
The  International  Coiot  ot  Justice:  The 
and  Social  Council;   The  Secreta- 
and  the  TrtMteeehip  Council. 
believe  that  the  Veto  Rule,  which  glrea 
of  the  Big  PlTe  members  of  the  Security 
",  the  right  to  veto  any  decision  on  a 
If  It  doee  not  agree  to  It,  la  the  weakest 
m  the  United  Nations  and  causea  the 
heated    arguments.      The   smaller    na- 
inalst  on  a  majority  vote  aa  the  solu- 
to  this  problem  and  the  United  States 
Great   Britain   have   offered  other  sug- 
but  the  veto  stands  because  of  the 
attitude  of  Ruaala. 
United  Nations,  through  the  Council, 
really  aaaumed  the  functions  of  policing 
world.     The   natural    questions   In    the 
United  Nations  are; 

)  What  If  one  of  the  great  powers  should 
a  bad  government? 

)   What  If  one  of  the  major  countries 
rtto^ld  have  a  revolution? 

)  What  If  a  member  of  the  Big  Plve  at- 
or  takea  over  another  country? 
presently    consuucted,    the    Security 
U  Is  powerless  to  act.     At  the  present 
the  United  Nationa  haa  not  Uken  the 
aspa  toward  th*  organlaatlon  of  a  Joint 
military  and  air  fore*  which  would  be  made 
for  intsraattonal  enforcement 
Aiother  weakness  Is  the  disarmament  act 
whl<  h  rai|alr«s  all  nations  to  reduce  their 
armH  forcea  to  peacetime  strength.    It  is  a 
belief   that   some   nations   are   not 
but  manufacturing  more  powerful 
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Ta*  Atomic  Commission  made  specific  pro- 
for    the    elimination    from    national 
•nnlunenta  of   atomic   weapons   and   of   all 
asjnr  weapona  adaptable  to  masa  ds> 
and  for  effective  asfeguarda  by  way 
tlon   and  other   means  to  protect 
aoanblylng  sUtes  against  the  haaarda  of  vlo- 
latl<^  and   evaalona.     Inspection   commlt- 
appc^nted  by  the  CcvmcU  are  not  recoc- 
toy  som*  of  the  United  Nationa  membsra 

psnatttad  aatry  tato  ttaair  i 
_  aa  thla  attttoda  , 
bs  okily  sMpMoB  and  distrust. 

T<    beoooM  BKUs  effecuve  the  United  Na- 
tion) must: 


1.  ReviM  tiM  wto  policy  ao  that  an  ag- 
ffsasor  BaahaK  eaanot.  by  lu  own  negstlvs 
vote,  stop  all  aetlosi  agatnat  it. 

a.  Greats  a  powerful  military  and  air  force, 
statlonsd  at  polnta  where  conflict  Is  most 
likely  to  develop. 

3.  Knforce  inspection  of  military  produc- 
tion and  of  armed  foroea. 

4.  Blmlnate  dlatrust.  dlahoossty.  fear,  and 
greed  from  International  relations. 


The  Power  To  Tax  Ii  the  Power  To 
Destroy 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRED  E.  BUSBEY 

or  nxiicou 

IN  THB  HO08X  OP  RKPRaSBNTATIVBS 

Wednesday,  April  14.  1948 

Mr.  BUSBEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  further 
proof  that  that  the  power  to  tax  Is  the 
power  to  destroy,  I  Include  a  letter  which 
was  directed  to  Mr.  J.  C.  Capt.  EMrector 
of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census,  by  Mr.  L.  F. 
Kreger.  of  the  L.  P.  Kreger  Manufactur- 
ing Co.  of  Chicago,  on  March  26,  1948: 

'  Uamck  26,  1848. 
Mr.  J   C.  Caft, 

Dtpartment  of  Commerce,  Bvreav,  of  th« 
Census.  Washtnglon,  D  C. 
Daaa  Mb.  Caft:  Since  thW  business  Is  just 
about  liquidated  becauas  al  handicaps  aet 
up  by  our  politicians.  mdUdlBC  tiM  tax  col- 
lector, and  there  Is  only  one  girl  left  in  the 
office,  two  others  having  fouiid  more  Inter- 
esting position  with  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration and  board  of  education,  the  census 
forms  you  speak  of  have  doubtlees  been  lost. 
If  you  will  send  a  duplicate,  I  will  try  to 
give  you  whatever  Information  you  want,  but 
since  the  census  statistics  If  properly  xised 
are  Intended  to  project  the  future,  in  this 
instance  I  am  sorry  to  report  that  there 
doesn't  appear  to  bs  any  future,  for  we  can  t 
buy  steel  throfogh  legitimate  sources  at  legiti- 
mate prices,  ws  can't  get  labor  that  will  co- 
operate, and  this  baa  been  greatly  aggravated 
by  Truman's  war  talk.  We  cant  buy  ma- 
chinery becaiise  of  taxes,  so  like  many  others 
In  business,  and  poaaibly  aa  planned  by  com- 
munistic politicians  controlling  Government 
agencies,  this  btismess  Is  being  liquidated. 
Yours  very  truly, 

L.  P.  Kaacxa  MAirarACTuaiNc  Co . 
Laxbt  Kaxexa,  President. 


Kenhickj  Veteran  Laws 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  W.  HOWES  MEADE 

or   HaNTOCKT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVIS 

Thursday,  April  15.  1948 

Mr.  MEADE  of  Kentucky.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, many  veterans  are  not  fully  Informed 
as  to  their  legal  rights  to  various  benefits, 
privileges,  preferences,  and  exemptions 
a3  extended  to  them  by  the  laws  of  the 
great  State  of  Kentucky.  I  am.  there- 
fon.  pleased  to  present,  for  their  Infor- 
■uUlon,  a  rfeum6  of  such  laws  as  com- 
piled by  J.  Harry  Stamper,  department 
commander  of  the  Disabled  American 
Veterans,  268  West  Main  Street.  Lexing- 
ton, Ky.,  with  the  able  assistance  of  his 


conscientious  department  adjutant,  Ed- 
ward T.  Bowling.  122  South  Third  Street, 
LoulSTllle  3.  Ky. 

This  valuable  outline  Is  quoted.  In  full. 
as  follows: 

aumiia  allowamcxs  Atn  auttd  axNcrrra 

A  State  allowance  is  provided  fcr  burial 
of  Confederau  pensioners. 

cim.  BxuxF  AKs  ALUXD  sswafiia 

Acknowledgment  is  made  of  legal  Instru- 
menu  and  the  administration  of  oaths. 

Administration  of  eatatsa  of  persona  "mlaa- 
ing  in  action,"  etc..  Is  provided. 

Protection  is  granted  to  persons  acting 
under  power  of  attorney  granted  by  members 
of  the  armed  forces. 

DisabUicy  of  minority  has  been  removed 
for  aU  veterans  (or  their  spouaea)  to  con- 
tract under  the  CI  blU  of  rlghta. 

Men  and  women  In  uniform  may  not  be 
discriminated  against  in  any  public  place 
under  penalty  cf  a  fine  of  from  tlO  to  $60. 
or  imprisonment  for  60  da3rs,  or  l>oth. 

CIVIL  SIGHTS 

Absentee  registration  and  voting  la  pro- 
vided. 

State  prisoners  may  be  paroled  for  service 
In  the  armed  forces. 

Persons  In  the  armed  forcea  are  exempt 
from  filing  notification  and  declaration  when 
a  candidate  for  office  in  a  primary  election. 

claims:      ASStSTAMCa     tM     OBTAININO 
(Q    or    PAFCSS 


Notaries  are  allowed  no  fee  or  compensa- 
tion for  affixing  Jurat  to  an  application, 
affidavit,  certificate  or  other  paper  In  con- 
nection with  a  cUim  for  Pederai  benefits  for 
Tstsrans  or  their  dependents. 

Free  copies  of  public  records  are  provided 
for  wards  of  the  Veterans'  Administration 
under  the  Uniform  Ouardlanshlp  Act. 

The  SUte  registrar  Is  required  to  furnish, 
without  fee  or  compensation,  copies  of  birth, 
sickness  or  death  records  required  In  sup- 
port of  claims  for  compensation,  Inaurance, 
back  pay  or  other  allowancea  to  vetsrana. 

Discharge  papers  are  recorded  free  of 
charge. 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  Kentucky  disabled 
ex-servicemen's  beard  to  assist  veterans  and 
their  dependenta  with  claims  for  Pederai 
benefits. 

XntTCATIONALmrXmS.  QUALIFICATIONS  rOt  THX 

raopaasiows  and  tsaoes 
Pree  scholarships  are  provided   In  higher 
educational  institutions  of  the  SUte  for  vet- 
erans of  the  world  wars. 

Age  requirement  is  suspended  for  admts- 
alon  to  the  bar  of  applicants  subject  to 
selective  service. 

B>T7CATI0NAL   OPPOBTUNI'Il&S   FOX    CHIUUtXIf    OF 

vrrxxAivs 

Aid  is  extended  to  children  of  veterans  who 
were  killed  while  serving  in  the  armed  forcea 
between  AprU  6,  1»17,  and  July  2,  1921,  or 
died  as  a  result  of  such  service.  Amount, 
•150  maximum  per  child  per  year.  Free 
tuition  is  available  In  State  institutions  of 
secondary  or  college  grade. 

A  grade  and  high  schorl  has  been  estab- 
lished on  the  Port  Knox  Military  Reservation. 
XMFLOTmrNT  paxratXNCXs,  miviLroia,  rrc 

World  War  IT  veterans  must  be  reinstated 
in  public  positions  of  employment  (Including 
police  and  firemen)  held  before  entering 
aervice.  with  penaion  and  retirement  bene- 
flta  preserved. 

Benefit  rights  under  the  Unemployment 
CompenaaUon  Act  have  been  preserved. 

Teachers  and  superintendents  may  be  re- 
instated upon  application  within  80  days 
after  discharge  from  service  in  the  armed 
forces. 

Preference  Is  extended  to  veterans  under 
ctvU  service  in  all  counties  OQBlalBt&g  a  city 
of  the  second  class. 
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COAXOIANSHIP 

A  Uniform  Veterans'  Guardianship  Act  has 
been  enacted  vrlth  modifications,  providing 
for  the  appointment  of  a  guardian  for  an  in- 
competent veteran  or  the  minor  child  of  a 
veteran,  to  receive  certain  benefits  on  behalf 
of  such  ward. 

HOMES 

A  Confederate  home  is  maUitalned  at  Pe- 
wee  Valley. 

BOSFTTAL    BCNIXrrS 

An  incompetent  veteran  may  be  committed 
to  a  Federal  hospital  under  the  Uniform 
Guaxdiauiihip  Act. 

HOUSING 

Cities  are  authorized  to  establish  and  op- 
erate \-eterans'  housing  projects  and  create 
commtsslous  to  pr'^vlde  housing  lor  World 
War  11  veterans. 

PENSIONS 

Pensions  are  paid  to  Confederate  veterans 
or  thctr  widows. 

XELIXr    AND    BIHABU-rTATlON 

Building  and  loan  associations  and  do- 
mestic insurance  companies  may  make  loans 
to  qualified  veterans  under  the  GI  bUl  of 
rights. 

TAX     XXEMPTIONS;      exemption      rXOM      LICENSE 
FEES.  KENEWALS,  ETC. 

American  Legion  posts  are  exempt  from 
license  fee  to  hold  boxing,  sparring,  or 
wrestling  matches. 

Income  received  from  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment by  veterans  or  their  dependenU,  for 
wartime  service.  Is  exempt  from  Income  tax. 
Time  U  extended  for  filing  and  paying 
State  Income  tax.  without  interest  or  pen- 
alty, during  military  service  and  for  12 
months  thereafter. 

Members  of  the  urmed  forces,  serving  dur- 
ing time  of  war,  are  exempt  from  State  in- 
come tax. 

Valid  operator's  licenses  have  been  ex- 
tended during  service  In  the  armed  forces 
and  6  montlw  thereafter. 

Totally  disabled  veterans  are  exempt  from 
poll  tax. 

Registered  pharmaclsU  are  exempt  from 
payment  of  renewal  fees  while  serving  in 
the  armed  forc«M. 

Time  for  paying  ad  valorem  taxes  on  prop- 
erty, without  interest  or  penalties,  has  been 
extended  durln?  mUltary  service  and  for  12 
months  thereafter. 

All  proceeds  from  Federal  Government  in- 
surance is  tax-free. 

VETERANS'  OBCANIZATIONS 

The  unauthorized  wearing  or  use  of  the 
insignia  of  certain  veteran  organizations  is 
declared  a  misdemeanor,  punishable  by  im- 
prisonment for  not  more  than  30  days,  or  a 
fine  not  to  exceed  $20,  or  both. 

Each  armory  mny  provide  a  meeting  place 
for   veteran   organizations. 

American  Legion  posts  are  exempt  from 
license  lees  for  holding  boxing,  sparring,  or 
wrestling  matches,  but  not  from  the  gross- 
receipts  tax. 

Most  of  the  above-mentioned  laws  have 
been  enacted  by  the  Kentucky  Legislature 
during  the  past  27  years  through  the  spon- 
sorship and  cooperation  of  the  DAV  and  other 
veteran  organizations. 

Most  of  the  30  DAV  chapters  in  the  State 
have  volunteer  or  part-time  service  and 
employment  officers. 

In  addition  to  these  chapter-service  officers, 
the  DAV  maintains  four  full-time  national 
service  officers,  under  the  direction  of  Mr. 
Lee  R.  Lyons,  at  the  Veterans'  Administration 
regional  office,  Louisville,  Ky, 

These  DAV  experts  render  all  types  of  aid 
and  assistance  to  veterans  and  their  depend- 
ents, more  particularly  in  the  technical  prep- 
aration, presentation  and  prosecution  of 
their   claims   for   various   types   of   govern- 


mental benefits  to  which  they  may  be  law- 
fully entitled. 

FORMATION    OF    THE    DAV 

Formed  in  1920  and  chartered  by  the  Con- 
gress in  1932  to  render  service  to,  lor  and 
by  disabled  veterans,  the  DAV  has  been  gen- 
erally recognized  as  the  official  spokesman 
for  America's  disabled  war  veterans. 

According  to  its  congressional  charter,  ac- 
tive membership  in  the  DAV  can  be  secured 
only  by  those  Americans  whose  bodies  bear 
the  scars  of  wounds  or  injuries,  or  the  blight 
of  disease  or  dlsabUity  incurred  by  reason 
of  active  war  service  In  the  armed  forces  of 
the  United  States  or  of  some  country  allied 
with  it  during  time  of  war. 

Increasing  numbers  of  those  who  have  re- 
turned from  service  in  World  War  n  are  be- 
coming active  members  of  the  DAV. 

Having  incurred  a  disability  while  serving 
with  our  armed  forces  during  World  War  II, 
I  am  personally  proud  to  be  a  member  of 
this  select  outfit. 

During  Its  more  than  28  years  of  construc- 
tive activities,  the  DAV  has  many  times 
pressed  lor  lib3rallzlng  legislation  on  behalf 
of  disabled  veterans  and  their  dependents, 
and  for  more  liberal  application  of  such  laws 
by  the  Veterans  Administration,  too  numer- 
ous and  too  technical  here  to  set  forth. 

DAV    NATIONAL    HEADQUARTERS 

Its  national  headquarters,  located  at  1423 
East  McMillan  Street,  Cincinnati  6.  Ohio, 
takes  care  of  all  administrative  matters  and 
records,  and  publishes  the  DAV  semi-month- 
ly newspaper,  containing  accurate,  up-to- 
date  information  as  to  all  legislation.  Presi- 
dential Executive  orders,  court  decisions, 
opinions  of  the  Attorney  General  and  Comp- 
troller General,  VA  regulations,  service  let- 
ters, circulars,  and  other  instructions,  as 
well  as  much  other  Information  of  Interest 
and  value  to  disabled  veterans  and  their  de- 
pendents. 

The  present  national  commander  of  the 
DAV  IE  John  L.  Golob,  of  Hlbblng,  Minn.,  a 
badly  wounded  World  War  1  veteran,  an  in- 
surance agent  In  private  life,  who  has  had  a 
broad  background  of  28  years  of  experience 
In  various  local.  State  and  National  DAV 
activities  which  qualify  him  to  lead  an  organ- 
ization composed  exclusively  of  Americas 
disabled  war  veterans. 

Its  national  adjutant,  Vivian  D.  Corbly. 
has  been  secretary-treasurer  (business  man- 
ager) of  the  organization  and  editor  of  Its 
nev.-8paper  since  1925.  Capt.  Cicero  F.  Hogan 
is  his  able  assistant. 

The  largest  bank  In  Cincinnati— the  Fifth 
Third  Union  Trust  Co.— has.  for  23  years, 
been  the  depository  for  the  funds  of  both 
thj  DAV.  and  of  Its  incorporated  trusteeship, 
the  DAV  Service  Foundation.  Officials  han- 
dling funds  have  always  been  adequately 
bonded  by  the  Fidelity  &  Deposit  Co.  of  Mary- 
land. 


NATION.VL  SERVICE  SET-t,T» 


The  national  service  headquarters  of  the 
D\V  Is  now  located  in  a  beautiful  building 
at  1701— Eighteenth  Street  NW.,  Washington 
9,  D.  C.  which  was  acquired  by  the  organiza- 
tion In  1945. 

In  this  Washington  office  are  located  the 
Department  of  Claims,  headed  by  William  E. 
Tate;  the  department  on  legislation,  headed 
by  Mr.  Francis  Sullivan;  and  the  department 
of  public  relations  and  employment,  headed 
by  MUlard  W.  Rice.  In  addition  to  these 
service  departments,  the  service  headquar- 
ters has  its  office  manager,  John  E.  Feighner. 
as  assistant  national  adjutant.  AU  of  these 
various  departments  are  staffed  by  trained 
experts,  all  of  whom  are  themselves  war- 
wounded  or  disabled  veterans. 

These  DAV  national  officers  know  all  about 
the  technical  compUcatiocis  that  disabled 
veterans  must  overcome  factually  to  prove 
the  service  connections  of  their  disabilities 


to  the  satisfaction  of  rating  agencies  of  the 
Veterans'  Administration,  under  the  llmlU- 
tlons  and  restrictions  of  existing  law,  as 
legal Istically  interpreted  and  as  administra- 
tively applied. 

Understanding  such  vexatious  problems  by 
personal  experience,  DAV  national  service 
officers  are  naturally  more  sympathetic  than 
are  nondisabled  veterans  or  civilians  and  are 
therefore  generally  more  effective  In  helping 
disabled  claimants  to  comply  with  technical 
requirements  to  prove  legal  entitlement  to 
benefits  to  which  they  may  be  lawfully  and 
equitably  entitled. 

DimCULTIIS   OF    PROVING    SERVICE    ORIGIN 

Most  citizens  agree  with  the  DAV  that  the 
Federal  Government  should  bear  the  burden 
of  providing  for  the  Nation's  defenders,  but 
only  when  It  has  been  established  that  the 
veteran's  disabilities  were  incurred  in  or  ag- 
gravated by  his  mlliury  service. 

To  prove  service  connection  of  a  disability, 
however.  Is  not  an  easy  thing  to  do,  except 
where  official  records  show  its  inception  in 
service.  An  equitable  claim  cannot  neces- 
sarily be  legally  established. 

Many  different  factors  may  make  it  ex- 
tremely difficult,  and  in  many  cases  Impos- 
sible, for  a  veteran  factually  to  prove  that 
his  disabilities  were  caused  by  his  war  serv- 
ice, even  though  actually  service-Incurred  or 
aggravated. 

EMPLOYMENT    PROGRAM 

The  DAV  has  adopted,  on  a  Nation-wide 
basis,  a  man-Job-matchlng  method  program 
to  provide  suitable,  useful,  gainful  employ- 
ment for  all  disabled  veterans.  Leas  than 
7  percent  of  the  Nation's  2,100,000  com- 
pensated war-disabled  veterans  are  totally 
unemployable.  The  remaining  93  percent 
are  less  than  totally  disabled  and  must, 
therefore,  supplement  their  inadequate  com- 
pensation paymenu  with  income  from  em- 
ployment. 

This  scientific  approach  to  a  most  dis- 
tressing problem  has  produced  some  worth- 
while resulu  thus  far.  The  handicapped 
veteran's  abilities  have  been  matched  with 
the  requirements  of  the  flob.  rather  than 
stressing  his  disabUitles.  It  has  been  dem- 
onstrated by  the  employment  record  of  such 
disabled  veterans  that  they  have  a  low  ab- 
sentee record,  a  low  txirn-over  record,  a  low 
accident  record,  and  a  hlghe'r  efficiency  and 
production  record.  It  has  thus  been  demon- 
strated that  to  hire  disabled  veterans  is  Just 
plain  good  business,  bringing  benefits  di- 
rectly to  them,  their  dependents,  their  com- 
munities, their  employers,  and  taxpayers 
generally. 

AN    INVESTMENT   IN    PATRIOTISM 

It  is  definitely  in  the  interest  of  all  Amer- 
icans that  the  fight  lor  Justice  must  be  made 
for  those  who  have  sacrificed  their  youth 
and  a  part  of  their  bodies  or  their  health 
in  our  country's  most  hazardous  occupation, 
its  military  and  naval  services  during  time 

of  war. 

The  faith  must  t>e  kept  with  those  who 
have  made  such  sacrifices  in  the  past,  as 
well  as  with  those  who  are,  or  have  been, 
dependent  upon  these  heroes,  so  that  other 
young  men  who,  in  the  future,  may  be  called 
upon  to  make  slmUar  sacrifices.  wUl  have 
the  assurance,  on  the  basis  of  past  per- 
formance, that  If  they,  too,  should  also  oe 
so  tmfortunate  they  will  not  be  permitted 
to  become  mere  forgotten  heroes. 

The  determination  of  the  DAV  to  see  to 
it  that  Americas  disabled  veterans  are  ade- 
quately provided  for  should  be  generously 
supported,  as  a  public  investment  In  the 
future  patriotism  of  our  youth,  and  as  prac- 
tical patriotism  which  brings  htige  humani- 
tarian and  financial  dividends  to  every  com- 
munity, to  every  State,  and  to  our  coimtry. 

As  a  veteran  of  World  War  II  myself,  it 
Is  a  pleasure  for  me  to  commend  the  service 
program  of  the  DAV  and  I  am  sure  It  merits 
the  consideration  and  support  of  the  entire 
country. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CARL  A.  HATCH 

OV  NIW  MZZICO 

TS  rta  SINATX  OP  THZ  UNITKD  STATXS 

Tfl^rsday.  April  IS  (legitlcUivt  day  of 
Monday.  March  29).  194i 

Mil  HATCH.      Mr.  President,  on  the 
30lh  of  March  there  was  published  In  the 
WaslidnRton   Dally   News   an   article   by 
Edson  entitled  "Open  Season  on 
The  article  la  such  an  inter- 
and  well-written  one  that  I  a«k 
unarllmous  consent  to  have  It  printed  In 
i  Lppendix  of  the  Rxcoro. 
Tl  ere  being  no  objection,  the  article 
>rdered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
f ( Uows : 
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Opca  Season  on  Tramao 


Oni«  SCAaoM  on  TmxntAl* 
(By  Peter  Bdson) 
tMatlng  that  PrcskleDt  Truman  gcta 
thlog.     But  when  yuu  add  up 
:rim«a   of    which    b«    U    accused,    thsy 

t   to  almply   thU: 
has  b««n  oppoasd  to  •  tax  cut  all  along 
ha  believes    ( 1 )    the   national  dsbt 
bs    rsduced    while    national    Income 
and   (3)    national  dsfenaa  Is  going 
a  lot  more  money  which  should  conM 
taxes,  not  from  borrowing. 
President   thinks  there  ought  to   be 
law  Bgalnst  lynching  people.     Me 
ths  poU  tax  shotUd  be  abolished  as 
re^ulremsnt   (or   voting   In    Federal   elec- 
Only   7  or   the  4a  SUtes  stUl  have 
Mkxes. 

President    thinks   there   should   be    a 

•nt  Pair  Kmployment  Practices  Com- 

to    prevent    unfair    discrimination. 

all     discrimination — ]uat     unfair     dia- 

tlon.     TUi     President     thinlu     Jim 

should  be  eliminated  on  interstate 

on.     He    doesn't    say    on    local 

and  strectcsrs — Just  those  which  cross 


tram  ports  uc 


thss*  (our  and  six  more  gsnsral  cItU- 

proposals  liks  admitting  Hawaii  and 

to  ilataiMiod.  glTlBC  DtBtrict  of  Co- 

mtitea  tlia  rlgM  to  vote  and  ad- 

ortantals  to  cltisenshlp  In  this  grsst 

-pot  country  that  is  trying  to  sav* 

'est   of    the    world    for   democracy,    th* 

la  threstensd  by  revolt  from  within 

a  party. 

a  propoaala  for  unlvsrssl  military 

and  a  tamporary  draft  law  to  buUd 

armed  foreaa  aB4  Baaarrea  are  crltl- 

wlth  about  \hm  aam*  ctagrae  of  con- 

The   President   la   panned   by   hla 

ts  bees  use  he  didn't  ask  for  mors 

In  anjr  dsfenae  program  th*  first 

raqul^«(n«nt  ts  manpower.    Tb*r*  Isn't  any 

qrderlng  mor*  plan**  or  tanka  or  guns 

thsr*   ts   trained    manpower   to   run 
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,t  la  taking  a  ahsllscking  on 
poUey    particularly    on    Pal**tln*. 
are  plenty  oC  reasons  why  the  ortgl* 
Palestine    policy    shouldn't    bsve    be*n 
Partition    hss    never    worked.      It 
guts  to  sdmlt  this  policy  wasnt  work- 
that  a  mlstaks  had  been  mad*.    But 
any   reason   why   a   foreign    policy 
t  ba  abandoned  if  It  lan't  working? 
policy    on     Trieste     has     ]uat     been 
srlthout    undue    erItlclsTn.     There 
7.000.000  Tugoslsv-Trlestlans  or  Arab* 
country — with  a  vot* 
the    Marshall    plan    was    criticised 
It    asked    for   too   much    aid.   Tru- 
Chlna   policy   was  criticized   becsuse 
't  ask  for  enough. 


Thera  has  sdmlttedly  been  some  confusion 
on  Just  whst  American  policy  toward  China 
has  been  or  Is.  When  General  Marshall 
went  to  China  as  Ambassador.  It  was  to  work 
for  a  coalition  of  Nationalists  and  Com- 
munists. When  he  came  back  as  Secretary 
of  Bute  it  was  with  the  feeling  thst  coali- 
tion wouldn't  work. 

This  position  has  now  been  clarified  by 
Btstsments  from  the  President  and  Secre- 
tary Marshall.  The  United  8tat«s  does  not 
fsvor  the  inclusion  of  Communists  in  the 
Chinee*  Qovemment.  Whether  they  are  in- 
cluded is  for  th*  Chines*  Government  to 
deckl*. 

All  the**  shifts— if  that's  whst  they  are- 
are  criticized  as  vaclllsting  Truman  foreign 
poUey.  But  what  is  a  man  to  do  if  he  has 
mad*  a  mistake?  Keep  on  msklng  it?  Or 
sdmlt  he  has  t)een  wrong  and  then  try  some- 
thing diilerent? 


Tbomat  Sa^me,  of  Naaf  abick,  CoDn. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  T.  PAHERSON 

or  cojfNicncuT 

IN  THZ  HOUSE  OF  REPRSSENTATIVXS 

Thursday.  April  IS.  1948 

Mr.  PATTERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
oai),  I  include  the  following  article  from 
the  Water  bury  (Conn.)  American  of 
April  14.  1948; 

TOM    SUCSUS    IH    WHSEL    CUAIS.    flMOS    OOO 

(By  Hal  Boyle) 

Nxw  TosK. — Crippled  Thomaa  Bugrue.  Nsu- 
gatuck.  Conn  .  native  who  hss  taken  more 
than  a  quart  of  cobra  venom  In  the  last  9 
years  to  still  his  pain,  sst  in  a  whsel  chair 
todsy  and  talked  to  God. 

"The  most  Important  thing  in  any  man's 
life  U  hU  relationship  with  Ood."  ssld  ths 
luminous-eyed  little  Irishman,  "and  this  is 
Inextricably  bound  up  with  the  reistlon  of 
svery  other  man  to  God. 

"Every  man  in  a  real  sense  Is  bound  to 
his  brother,  and  a  man  who  arrived  at  Heaven 
does  so  leaning  on  the  arm  oX  someone  he  has 
h*lp*d." 

Th*  phone  rang.  To  answer  It  Bugrus  put 
the  receiver  to  his  left  ear  with  his  right 
hand  and  held  It  with  a  bunched  ahoulder 
propped  up  with  a  woodcu  Chlnaaa  back- 
scratcher. 

Afterward  h*  grinned  and  held  up  the 
backscratcbar  toy,  which  he  uaaa  as  a  kind 
of  extended  arm  to  rake  things  to  him  out 
of  reach. 

"It's  s  sort  of  tnsursnee  policy.**  he  said, 
'*lf  I  dldnt  have  It  always  handy  my  noaa 
would  itch." 

The  backscrstcher  Is  only  a  symbol  of  ths 
way  Tom  Sugrue.  ex-newspaperman  and  mag- 
axln*  writer,  has  bad  to  adjust  himself  to 
life  He  was  stricken  In  1937  at  the  age  of 
33  with  a  combination  of  arthritis,  spinal 
meningitis,  and  infantile  paralysis.  He  has 
never  walked  since. 

He  went  to  Florida,  took  fever  treatments 
In  which  he  spent  days  In  a  cabinet  contain- 
ing 80  light  bulbs  thst  heated  hU  blood  to 
107  d*grc«a.  For  two  whole  years  he  couldnt 
He  on  hla  right  side.  In  minute  doses  he 
has  taken  enough  paln-kllUng  cobra  venom — 
It  quiets  the  nerve  ends — to  kill  three  men, 
If  given  In  mass  Injections. 

"But  sick  or  well.  I  had  mj  living  to  make." 
he  said.  And  he  had  a  wife  and  dsughtcr  to 
support. 

He  wrote  s  novel.  Such  Is  the  Kingdom. 
He  no  longer  coull  us*  a  typewriter,  and  the 


doctor  would  let  him  write  longhand  only  1 
hour  a  day. 

"So  I  memorised  It,  doing  the  editing  In 
my  head,"  he  said,  "and  managed  to  wri;a 
1.000  vrords  each  day  during  the  1  hour." 

Then  he  learned  to  dictate.  He  wrote  a 
biography,  There  Is  a  River,  and  In  1946  hs 
produced  the  best-seller.  Starling  of  the 
White  House.  Last  year,  working  with  Band- 
leader Eddie  Condon,  he  dictated  another 
best-seller.  We  Called  It  Music,  in  3  months. 

Now,  he  has  completed  hts  own  sutoblng- 
rsphy.  Stranger  in  the  Earth,  a  spiritually 
stirring  story  at  one  man's  conquest  of  fear 
and  pain  and  bis  search  for  God. 

Sugrue  believes  that  the  purpose  of  nan's 
Journey  through  creation  Is  to  dlscovei  the 
mind  of  Ood,  piece  by  piece,  and  to  kndw  It 
eventually  in  Its  entirety,  thus  achieving  a 
union  or  companionship  with  God. 

He  ssld  that  the  evil  man  sets  himself 
agsinst  the  will  of  God.  the  mystic  actively 
seeks  God,  but  most  men  Just  sit  down  and 
statically  wait  for  blm  to  find  them. 

The  free  religious  climate  of  America,  he 
hopes,  will  produce  mystics  In  sufficient  r  um- 
bers to  make  this  country  Into  a  spearhead 
for  the  world's  salvation  from  Internat  onal 
war  and  a  new  dark  age. 

"But  I  feel  deeply  that  America  must 
achMve  a  splrltusl  unity."  he  said.  "I',  has 
t>een  a  pain  within  me  ever  since  I  ca:i  re- 
member that,  religiously,  we  sre  ss  bioken 
snd  scattered  as  sswdust  on  a  barroom  floor." 

A  duaster  to  their  health  breaks  the  nUnds 
snd  spiriu  of  most  men.  Sugrue  app<!arcd 
so  serene  and  well-armored  in  his  cot  rage. 
I  asked  him  if  he  had  found  God  himsitlf. 

"No.  I  bsve  not  found  God."  he  said.  "I 
have  only  gathered  together  some  cluis  to 
whst  I  trust  msy  be  the  right  dlre<tlon. 
The  discovery  that  has  meant  most  to  my 
Ufs  Is  thst  I  am  not  constrained  to  sit  with 
my  eyes  shut  snd  arms  fcAdad,  waiting  for 
God  to  come  to  me — but  that  I  am  fnse  to 
open  my  eyea,  unfold  my  arms,  and  go  out 
and  search  for  Him. 

"I  am  completely  happy.  Ths  mere  dis- 
covery thst  I  am  free  to  move  and  S4-arch 
for  Ood  Is  an  I  need  to  keep  me  Joyful  for 
the  rest  of  my  days." 

He  smiled  from  the  wheel  chair. 


State  Action  With  Federal  Cooperatioc  Cao 
Aid  Private  Builders  To  Break  the  Hoas- 
iBf  Lof  Jam  and  E<tj«blish  a  Soand 
Housinf  Economy — New  York  Stite'i 
Profram  Poiati  the  Way 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 

HON.  RALPH  A.  GAMBLE 

or   NIW   TOSK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  April  IS.  1948 

Mr.  GAMBLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Cow- 
ORKssioNAL  RECORD.  I  Include  an  sddrcM 
by  Herman  T.  S'ichman,  New  York  Htate 
commissioner  of  housing  to  the  na- 
tional economic  conference  of  the  A-iier- 
ican  Legion  at  Chicago  on  April  5,  en- 
titled "SUte  Action  With  Federal  Co- 
operation Can  Aid  Private  Builders  To 
Break  the  Housing  Lor  Jam  and  Estab- 
lish a  Sound  Housing  Economy — New 
York  State's  Program  Points  the  Way": 

Today,  in  the  third  year  since  the  cestatlon 
of  hostilities,  we  are  met  here  still  to  discuss 
bow  to  house  our  veterans  and  other  citi- 
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xens.  In  certain  of  the  States  we  still  have 
talk  only— requests  that  someone  else  do 
the  full  Job.  perhaps  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment: In  other  States  we  have  had  varying 
degrees  of  action: 

I  believe  that  New  York  State  Is  In  the 
leadership  In  action,  and  that  if  the  other 
47  States  had  similar  programs  there  would 
be  little  need  for  our  meeting  here  today. 
Wc  would  now  be  on  the  way  out  of  our 
difficulties.  In  giving  you  an  analysis  of  what 
we  have  done  and  are  doing  in  New  York, 
I  am  hopeful  that  you  will  find  a  basis  for 
a  program  of  action  in  your  States. 

There  is  no  adequate  large-scale  program 
of  private  building,  by  and  large,  anywhere 
in  this  country  for  those  who  need  it  ths 
most,  and  the  demand  for  more  housing  Is 
continually  Increasing.  Not  only  have  we 
had  the  necessity  of  trying  to  provide  homes 
for  returning  veterans  who  wish  to  live  in 
homes  of  their  own  with  their  wives  and 
children,  but  we  have  the  normal  Increase 
m  the  population  of  the  country,  the  normal 
number  of  new  families  created  through 
marriages,  the  normal  number  of  houses 
rendered  uninhabitable  through  obsolescence 
each  year,  and  all  these  are  creating  Increas- 
ing demands  upon  a  housing  economy  that 
is  insufficiently  geared  to  meet  the  chang- 
ing demands.  That  housing  economy  has 
never  been  on  stable  footings.  Its  history 
has  been  one  of  iwoms  and  busts.  No  other 
business  or  industry  functions  on  such  an 
unscientific  basis. 

Private  builders  are  sayin,;  today  that  they 
should  be  left  alone;  that  the  reason  that 
they  have  not  kept  up  with  the  housing 
demands  U  that  there  has  been  too  much 
governmental  interference.  Other  persons 
are  asking  that  the  Government  step  In  and 
take  over.  There  has  been  governmental  In- 
tereference.  and  plenty  of  It.  but  that  Is 
not  the  full  reason.  Nor  Is  Government  own- 
ership the  answer. 

What  we  need  is  less  Interference  and  more 
cooperation  from  Government,  but  coopera- 
tion of  the  right  sort  and  at  the  proper  gov- 
ernmental level.    There  is  no  doubt  that  the 
artificial  restrictions  placed  on  production  of 
new    housing    by    the    Federal    Government 
after    VJ-day    through    lU    unrealistic    price 
policy  as  to  the  production  of  new  materials, 
and  its  Unscientific  program  with  respect  to 
new  housing,  played  a  large  part  in  the  con- 
tlnutlon    of    our    emergency-housing    condi- 
tions.    The  Federal  prlcino;  controls  for  too 
long  a  time  were  such  as  to  strangle  the  pro- 
duction  of    building   materials   and    to   dis- 
courage  private  builders  from   constructing 
new  housing.    Those  factors  account  lor  the 
failure  to  build  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
homes    which    otherwise    would    have    been 
built  last  year  and  the  year  before  and  even 
the  year  before  that.     But  they  do  not  in 
themselves    fully    explain    why   we    have   no 
adequate     private     home-building     program 
even  today. 

The  history  of  private  home  building  proves 
It  needs  a  helping,  but  not  an  obstructing, 
hand.  Just  consider  the  facts  since  World 
War  I.  We  had  the  same  shortage  of  housing 
in  our  metropollUn  centers  in  the  early 
1920'8  that  we  had  in  1946  and  still  have 
today.  In  New  York  City  the  private  home- 
buildlng  Industry  was  practically  at  a  stand- 
still. Only  247.000  new  permanent  nonfarm 
housing  units  were  started  in  the  entire 
country  in  1920.  Some  tax-exemption  aid 
was  given  in  New  York  City;  a  large-scale 
Investigation  was  launched  there,  and  tar- 
dily, very  tardily,  private  builders  got  back 
Into  the  swing.  The  reason?  It  was  the 
same  as  we  have  today— building  costs  were 
too  high  and  builders  were  blaming  labor. 
and  labor  was  blaming  the  builders,  and 
everylKxIy  was  blaming  the  bankers.  Isn't 
that  the  same  sort  of  thing  that  you  are  still 
hearing? 

In  1921  we  had  449.000  nonfarm  housing 
starts  in  the  country.  716.000  in  1922.  and  so 
on  up  to  937.0C0  new  permanent  housing 
starts  In  1925.    From  then  on  the  number  of 


new  housing  sUrts  declined  to   609,000   in 
1929,  264.000  In  1931,  and  93.000  In  1933.    Out 
population  was  increasing  all  the  time,  but  as 
you  will  remember  only  too  well,  we  were 
going  through  some  bad  times  after  1929  and 
In  nme  places,  even  before.     The  country- 
wide depression  that  followed  the  stock  mar- 
ket collapse  caused  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  famUles  to  move  In  with  their  relatives  or 
friends,  lessening  the  demand— the  market— 
for    new    homes.      Therefore    comparatively 
few  were  built.    The  number  of  new  housing 
starts    in    1934    was    only    126.000,    In    1935 
there  were  221.000.  In  1937  we  had  336,000; 
but  It  was  not  until  1939  that  we  got  over 
half   a  million,  515.000   being  the  number, 
which    increased    to    602,600    the    following 
year,  and  706.100  in  1941. 

During  the  years  from  1942  to  1945,  home 
bulldUig  again  took  a  serious  drop:  as  a 
matter  of  fact  it  practically  ceased  in  most 
sections  of  the  country  because  of  war  re- 
strictions. We  had  an  appreciable  amount 
of  home  building  only  In  war-Industry  cen- 
ters the  total  being  356,000  new  housing 
starts  in  1942.  191,000  In  1943.  141,800  In 
1944  and  209.300  In  1946  In  1946  there  were 
670.500.  and  854.600  in  1947.  The  volume  is 
still  inadequate. 

The  doubling  up  that  had  begun  in  1930 
because  of  economic  necessity  continued 
during  the  war  years  for  other  reasons.  Sol- 
diers left  their  wives  with  parents  or  in- 
laws War  workers  lived  anywhere  they 
coum..^d  shelter.  During  the  war  years 
there  was  a  concurrent  and  serious  exhaus- 
tion of  existing  stocks  of  materials  originally 
intended  for  the  building  of  homes  as  these 
were  diverted  to  war  Industry  uses,  to  the 
building  of  military  camps,  to  supply  civilian 
war  housing,  and  to  military  needs  In  gen- 
eral. 

Of    course,    someone    may    Inquire    as    to 
whether  one  wouldn't  expect  to  find  on  the 
economic  chart  a  line  showing  that  the  num- 
laer  of  hew  housing  starts  goes  up  or  down, 
depending  on  our  economic  conditions.    That 
has  been  our  past  history,  but  the  trouble 
Is  that  the  number  of  people  In  our  country 
doesn't  go  up   or  down   at  the  same   time. 
That  line  U  continually  Increasing.    People 
have  to  cat  In  good  times  or  bad.  whether 
prices  go  up  or  down.    People  want  to  marry 
and  have  children  In  good  times  or  bad.    The 
population  Increases  In  this  country  no  mat- 
ter whether  the  ecenomic  chart  is  colored  in 
red   or  black.     Houses  deteriorate   and   be- 
come unusable  because  of  use  and  the  nat- 
ural forces  at  the  same  rate  in  bad  times  ns 
in  good.    In  bad  times  we  don't  ask  or  want 
our  citizens  who  are  short  of  money  to  go 
without  food  or  to  stop  having  children— 
we  take  care  of  them  In  one  way  or  another. 
What  have  we  been  telling  our  veterans  who 
need  housing?    Let  someone  else  do  the  Job? 
And.  of  course,  the  home-bulldlng  industry, 
If  it  stagnates  In  bad  times.  Is  one  that  can- 
not produce  housing  overnight  when  money 
becomes    more    plentiful.      We've    witnessed 
that.     It  takes  time  to  produce  the  mate- 
rials and  to  train  the  manpower  to  build  the 
homes   that    are   needed   In    any   particular 
year.    So  the  ideal  would  be  to  devise  a  plan 
whereby  the  provision  of  new  homes  could 
be  kept  somewhat  on  a  level  that  will  par- 
allel  the   demand   as   It   Increases   over   the 
years  with  the  normal  Increase  In  popula- 
tion and  the  obsolescence  of  old  housing. 

In  other  words,  what  I  am  saying,  and  It 
Is  nothing  new.  is  that  the  building  Industry 
must  be  stabilized. 

But  the  building  industry  cannot  stabilize 
Itself.  The  "cooperation"  of  Government — 
and  I  quote  "cooperation"  to  Indicate  that 
I  mean  something  other  than  bureaucratic 
control — Is  essential. 

All  we  have  to  do  Is  to  go  back  over  the 
history  of  the  past  30  or  32  months  to  see 
that  with  clarity. 

At  the  end  of  the  war  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  famUles  sought  to  leave  theh-  In- 
laws, their  boarding  houses,  their  war-Indus- 


try lodgings  for  homes  of  their  own— other 
thousands  of  veterans  wished  to  marry  and 
set  up  family  life.  But  no  homes  existed 
for  them— no  sufficient  quantity  of  home- 
building  had  taken  plac*  over  the  past  years, 
as  we  have  seen,  to  take  care  of  their  needs. 
And,  of  course,  the  home-bulldlng  Industry 
was  not  equipped  to  do  the  Job  overnight. 
Just  as  no  other  Industry  can  do  such  a  tre- 
mendous Job  overnight.  Planning  to  meet  a 
future  need  Is  essential  In  every  line  of  en- 
deavor. When  the  private  home-bulldlng 
Industry  tried  to  get  underway  it  was  ham- 
p>ered  also  by  the  restrictions  to  which  I 
have  referred. 

Certain  people  claim  that  the  unratlsfac- 
tory  conditions  resulting  from  the  lack  of 
sufficient  home-bulldlng  over  the  16-year  pe- 
riod which  I  have  mentioned,  and  from  un- 
scientific Federal  controls,  should  be  attribu- 
table entirely  to  the  private  home-building 
Industry,  and  that,  therefore.  Government, 
at    the    Federal,    SUte.    or    municipal    level, 
should  take  over  the  building  of  practically 
all    housing   for   middle-Income   as   well    as 
low-income    families.      If    Government    did 
that,   and    really    nationalized    or   socialized 
the  housing  economy,  the  people  would  pay 
the  bill  through  their  taxes  and  families  of 
low  Income  would  be  forced  to  pay  for  hous- 
ing  for   families   of   higher    income.     That 
nationalization   or  socialization    would   per- 
force permeate  other  branches  of  our  econ- 
omy.    We  need  some  governmental  aid,  but 
we  also  need  a  rule  of  reason. 

Government  building  of  all  ths  housing 
that  Is  needed  will  not  bring  about  a  reduc- 
tion in  building  costs;  quite  the  contrary. 
One  Individual  in  the  national  forum  has  ad- 
vocated that  the  Government  do  Just  that — 
build  all  the  bousing  that  Is  needed  regard- 
less of  the  Income  groups  It  is  to  serve,  either 
under  Arm  contracts  or  on  a  cost-plus  basis, 
and  then  sell  It  off  to  private  operators  St 
whatever  It  wUl  bring,  with  the  Govern- 
ment— that  Is,  the  taxpaylng  public — paying 
for  the  loss. 

It  Is  obvious  that  this  man  has  made  no 
Investigation  Into  the  field  at  all,  because 
If  he  had,  he  would  find  out  that  this  would  , 
cost  the  taxpayers  billions  of  dollairs  end 
would  result  in  sending  the  present  high 
costs  of  homebulldlng  even  higher.  Cost 
plus,  as  our  Government  learned  In  the  war, 
is  the  most  expensive  way  to  build.  Under 
that  method  no  one  has  any  Incentive  to 
give  the  maximum  of  production.  It  re- 
moves the  economic  urge  on  builders  to  op- 
erate at  the  highest  efficiency  so  as  to  achieve 
the  economy  necessary  to  earn  a-proflt.  The 
plan  suggested,  while  It  would  cost  the  peo- 
ple billions  In  unnecessary  expense  and  force 
the  citizens  with  small  Incomes  to  help  pay 
for  housing  for  those  with  greater  incomes, 
would  create  Inefficiencies  In  building  prac- 
tices all  along  the  Une  that  would  render  It 
practically  Impossible  for  private  operators 
to  build  for  at  least  a  generation.  The  pub- 
lic would  not  be  able  to  afford  the  high  price 
level  to  which  these  Government-created 
Inefficient  cost-plus  practices  would  raise 
homebulldlng  costs. 

So  that  is  not  the  an.swer.  While  Govern- 
ment may  aid.  Its  aid  should  be  different  In 
the  different  Income  groups,  as  has  been  true 
In  New  York  State. 

This  same  Individual  has  stated  his  oppo- 
sition to  any  public  aid  to  provide  housing 
for  low-Income  families.  He  says  that  the 
real  remedy  Is  to  provide  more  units  so  that 
those  of  lower  Income  may  find  unlU  being 
vacated  by  those  of  higher  Incomes,  as  they 
get  second-hand  cars,  and  gives  it  as  bis  opin- 
ion that  It  would  be  tinkerUig  with  the  eco- 
nomic system  and  asking  for  trouble  to  pro- 
ceed on  any  other  basis.  This  Is  all  right 
to  a  degree  but  the  trouble  Is  that  as  auto- 
mobiles deteriorate  until  they  become  Jalop- 
ies, there  always  seems  to  be  someone  who 
wants  and  can  afford  them,  but  Jalopies  can 
be  urisafe  to  the  driver  and  the  traveling 
public.     It  U  no  different  with  housing.     By 
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Ulx  exemption  on  dwelling  structures 
completed   after   April    19«,   or.  tak- 
mto  consideration  the  law  as  amended, 
n    before    April    IMS        A    lO-year    tax 
exei^ptlon  was  granted  In  Hew  Tork  City  on 
dwellings  for  sale  or  rent.     The  relatlon- 
between  these  t«x  exemption  provlalc 
the  amount   of   new   housing  that 
haa  been  debated,  but  I  refer  to  the 
for  hlatorleal  reasons      It  Indicates  that 
Tied  to  help       In   1923  Insurance  corn- 
were  empowered  to  purehaaa  land  and 
dwellings  in  New    York  Ctty  until,  aa 
aw  waa  amended.  19M. 
1W«  a  8taU  hooalng  law  was  adopted 
Tork  which  authortaed  tba  eraatJon 
limited  dividend  housing  companlea  to  be 
by  the  Btate  Board  of  Houslnf 
law.  the  first  paased  by  any  State,  of- 
exemptlons  from  all  Bute  taxes  and 
and  authorlaad  municipalities  to  grant 
fraaa  taomtlon  of  the  value  of  the 
bulMtnga  and  improvements  constltnt- 
projeeta  In  return  for  a  limitation  on 
and  laati  Ictlons  of  dividends  to  B  per- 
We  now  have  II   such  developments 
■Bder  that  law  tn  New  Tork  City,  and 
to  range,  on  the  average,  from  about 
to  libout  914  per  room  per  month, 
eonatttutlonal  amendment  tn  1038.  Im- 
pleii4ented  by  legislation  In  1939.  empowered 
Ptate  to  make  loana  as  well  as  to  pay  an- 
subsidies  to  our  munldpalttlea  or 
houstjig  authf  tUaa  for  public  houa- 
irojects  for  famlUaa  of  low  income.    The 
la  aaapoaiered  to  Make  90-vear  loans  op 
I  paraant  of  tba  development  cost  c^ 
t    hoiislng    projects   for    low-tBOoaM 
iea  at   an    tnteraet   raU  equal   to   the 
eost  or  borrowing  the  money.     T%e 
ta  alao  aaapovarad  to  pay  an  annual 
sabatdy  which  la  aqoal  to  the  largest 
^Mfa  paid  bf  the  onualeliMl 
torrowB  the  money  to  ( 
1  percent     The  muni 
subsidy  of  the 
the   tax   exemption    given    b>y   the    mu- 
nld^ltty  on  the  vslue  of  the  new  bulldlnrs 
be  used  aa  an  offset  and  atcuAlly  Is  srifB- 
to   meet   this   matching   requirement 
■OMBt  of  funds  we  may  lend  and  the 
at  BVbakly  we  aukf  pay  have  l>een  tn- 
created  under  the  spaWMMblp  of  Oovemor 


now  have  a  public  hotialng  program  tn 
wllltli  we  are  an>pow>iiil  to 
tar  the  bttUdtng  of  low- 
pro)ecU   for   ramlllea  of   low   incooie. 


eompriatng  about  100.000  paraona,  and  to  pay 
up  to  $13,000,000  annually  aa  aubaldy  to  hrip 
reduce  the  rents.  At  the  present  time  we 
have  9  {s-ojects  completed  and  sa  others  par- 
tially completed,  under  construction,  or 
tmder  contract. 

Btate-alded  low  rent  public  houalng 
projects  are  avsllsble  for  low-Income  families 
wtMse  total  earnings  are  not  more  than  five 
times  the  rent  for  a  small  family  and  six 
tlmM  the  rent  for  a  family  with  three  or  more 
dependents.  The  average  income  of  non- 
veteran  tenants  Is  about  93.000  Preference 
ta  given  to  families  tn  dwellings  that  are 
scheduled  to  he  demolished  for  our  pro)ects; 
famlllea  living  In  sutMtandard  housing  else- 
where and  other  low-Income  famlllea  are  next 
eligible.  In  1948.  at  the  request  of  Oov- 
emor Dewey.  legislation  was  adopted  to  per- 
mit occupancy  in  our  public  houalng  projects 
for  veterans  of  World  War  II  wlvuae  Income 
did  not  exceed  seven  ttmae  the  rent  for  a 
family  with  two  depMMtanto  or  eight  timea 
the  rent  for  a  family  vtth  three  or  more  de- 
pendents. This  provlslan.  which  enablea  vet- 
erana  with  Inconea  up  to  about  M.OOO  to  live 
in  these  projects  during  the  fwet-war  period 
of  housing  stringency.  Is  presently  In  effect 
until  December  31.  1949.  but  I  anticipate  that 
that  period  will  be  extanded. 

Some  realtors  argue  that  any  public  houa- 
lng program,  including  ours.  Is  a  so-called 
type  of  Buropean  socialism  that  has  t>een  set 
up  In  thla  eouatry  to  compete  unfairly  with 
private  bulldara  in  order  to  drive  them  com- 
pletely out  of  the  market.  But  they  are 
wrong.  I  agree  that  government  should  not 
be  doing  wliat  private  enterprise  can  do. 
However,  the  years  have  made  tt  clear  ttiat 
private  enterprise  cannot  dear  the  slums 
and  blighted  areaa  in  our  munielp 
Nowhere  In  this  country  has  private 
prise,  unaided  ever  cleared  a  alum  and  re- 
placed the  tub^tandartl  buildings  with  llv- 
aMa  houalng  for  the  former  km  I— ana  oe- 
enpaata  at  the  sites  at  renu  whieh  tbky  eould 
afford  to  pay.  The  raaaon  for  that  Is  that 
prlvau  enterprlae  cannot  do  ao  at  a  proAt. 
It  will  go.  naturally  enough,  to  the  areaa  and 
acrve  the  people  where  tt  can  make  a  profit. 
In  that  field  of  alum  clearance  and  public 
housing  for  our  loarest  Income  earning 
groupa.  government,  at  the  proper  level,  can 
function  without  competing  with  private  en- 
terprise. 

The  private  reaitora.  who  refuaa  to 
the  plain  facts  that  atoow  that  pnblle 
Ing.  properly  deeatopad.  doee  not  compete 
with  them,  have  fone  ao  far  aa  to  say  that 
wherever  there  has  been  putUlc  aid  to  houa- 
lng In  Europe  It  has  been  the  oauae  and  fore- 
runner ot  communlam  and  aodallam.  That  la 
untrue.  The  fact  Is  that  the  eountrlea  in 
Europe  which  have  the  soundeat  ptograma  for 
public  aid  to  houalng  are  the  atrongeat  to- 
day ao  far  aa  democracy  is  coneamed.  and 
that  thoae  eountrtaa  which  have  been  back- 
ward In  giving  aid  to  provide  decent  housing 
(or  the  needy  have  been  thoee  which  have 
fallen  prey  to  the  ooslaughta  of  commu- 
nism. 

Let  ua  take  Sweden,  which  has  been  a  btil- 
wark  in  the  struggle  against  the  Commu- 
BlaU.  Since  1923  that  country  haa  bad  a  pro- 
gram of  tenant  cooperative  houali^  with 
direct  aUU  subsidy  to  provide  homea  for 
the  moat  needy.  Denmark  alao  haa  had  a  co- 
oparattve  houalng  program  since  1911.  with 
borrowing  permitted  from  a  government  loan 
fund.  There  are  other  types  of  public  aid. 
I  need  not  remind  you  of  the  gallant  fight 
that  that  country  made  to  keep  lu  democratic 
Institutions.  Holland,  and  I  am  sure  that 
not  even  the  most  unraaaonable  opponent  of 
public  houalng  will  claim  that  that  country 
la  socialistic,  haa  a  gmainBiaiil  allied  houa- 
lng program  that  is  more  complete  than 
that  of  any  other  cotintry  tn  northern  Curopa. 
Ita  broad  and  comprehensive  plan  for  public 
aid  had  Ita  inception  In  1901. 

And,  as  a  final  answer  to  this  t>rand  of  real- 
estate  thinking.  let  me  point  out  that  the 
country  where  the  Itvlng  condltlona  of  the 


low-Income  clttiens  were  the  worst,  ehere 
they  and  their  children  were  relegated  to 
spend  their  lives  In  hovels  and  shacki,  was 
the  one  that  fell  first  to  the  forcea  of  com- 
munism, xiamely.  Russia.  Certain  retU-';state 
groups  must  swaken  to  the  realisation  that 
their  unyielding  opposition  to  any  prtgram 
of  governmental  aid  to  housing  famll.es  of 
low  Income  for  whom  they  are  unable  to  pro- 
vide decent  bousing  at  rents  which  they  can 
afford  to  pay  Is  a  direct  Invitation  tj  the 
Communists  to  come  In  and  exploit  to  their 
advantage  the  effecu  of  the  reHUltlnj  dis- 
content. 

We  have  hsd  an  llltntratlon  of  that  since 
the  end  of  hostilities.  Certain  people  are 
saying  that  we  cannot  take  care  of  ou-  vet- 
erana  and  others  with  decent  shelter  mder 
our  present  economic  system,  and  that  there- 
fore the  people  should  txim  to  a  dlflerent 
system  Those  spreaders  of  false  anc.  evU 
propaganda  have  been  using  the  piesent 
housing  crisis  as  a  means  of  stirring  u;}  un- 
rest. Of  course,  they  don't  mention  ths  fact 
that  In  Communist  Russia  very  few  except 
the  commissars  and  their  favorites  have 
decent  housing. 

When  the  Nation-wide  crisis  In  housing 
occured  at  the  end  of  1945.  with  veteraos  all 
over  looking  for  the  housing  that  did  not 
exist,  we  In  New  York  Bute  went  rig  at  to 
work  to  do  the  Job  that  private  ente.-prtse 
then  could  not  do.  At  Governor  Dewey's 
request.  909.800.000  of  Btate  funds  were  made 
available  by  the  legislature  to  provide  «-nier- 
gency  hoiislng  and  educational  facliltl<e  for 
veterans.  We  used  entire  InatoUnUoiis  at 
former  forta.  barracks,  former  aehocla.  a 
seminary,  a  hospital,  and  boarded-up  apart- 
ment houaes.  Our  Job  U  almoat  oom|Hete: 
we  converted  thoee  structures  to  provide 
good  livable  quartera  to  take  care  of  mors 
than  11.000  famlllea  tn  73  emergency  lioua- 
Ing  projecu  In  40of  our  municipalities. 

We  alao  found,  early  tn  194«.  that  all  our 
eoUegee.  which  had  had  a  maximum  piewar 
enrollment  on  campus  of  sbout  1034)00 
atodanta.  would  not  be  able  because  of  laek 
ot  hoOiiat  and  educational  fticilitles.  to  take 
care  ot  about  lOO.OOO  veterans  of  World  War 
n  who  would  be  deelroua  of  a  college  educa- 
tion Bo  Oovemor  Dewey  called  togethei  the 
prealdenu  of  all  our  87  collegea.  and  a  3lan 
waa  adapted  wheretiy.  with  Federal  coopera- 
tion, we  aided  in  ti»e  provialon  of  the  needed 
aaaargency  ediicatlona]  azMl  housing  faculties. 
Theee  Included  homea.  tiaTomna.  labdn- 
toriea.  cafeterias,  offloaa.  and  vartooa  atudant 
tacUiUea. 

The  Oovemor  alao  eauaed  three  emergency 
eoUegaa  to  be  eet  up  at  State  expense,  at 
the  former  Bampaon  Naval  Training  9ta-ton. 
at  the  former  Rhoads  Oeneral  Hospital,  and 
at  the  old  fort  at  Plattsburg.  There  we 
took  care  ot  as  many  as  8.500  students  at 
<»•  time.  With  this  program  no  qualified 
vetarantn  our  SUte  has  been  deprlve-l  of 
the  opportunity  for  a  higher  education,  and 
we  almoat  doabled  our  prewar  full-time  en- 
rollment. Indeed,  we  observed  no  State 
lines  In  the  fall  of  1947.  the  full-time 
registration  In  our  87  colleges  and  unlver- 
stttee  reached  301.038.  Ninety-one  thousand 
nine  hundred  and  seventy-nine  of  these  were 
veterans,  and  100.049  were  nonevterana. 
Tbtal  student  enrollment  at  our  conagaa  was 
800.043.  Including  thoae  taking  full  time, 
part   time,   and   extetulon    courses. 

You  have  some  Idea  now  of  the  Immensity 
of  the  program  of  the  8taU  of  New  York 
under  Oovemor  Dewey.  1  have  tried  to  out- 
ilne  how  that  program  seeks  to  aid  private 
entarprtaa  and  to  supplement  it  by  perform- 
ing In  the  fields  where  It  cannot  function 
In  oiff  State  wj  consider  the  houalng  market 
aa  divided  among  three  groups,  first,  the 
lowest  Income  earning  group;  second,  fam- 
Uiaa  of  middle  Income  which  comprise  about 
two-thlrda  of  our  populatton:  and.  third, 
families  In  the  top  income  brackeu.  Our 
aid  la  the  greatest  at  the  lowest  level,  but 
our  cooperation  with  builders  Is  imlform  at 
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all  three.  With  respect  to  the  first  group,  as 
I  have  endeavored  to  demonstrate  to  you. 
private  enterprue  has  not  been  able  to  do 
any  kind  of  an  adequate  Job.  There.  Gov- 
ernment St  the  proper  level  can  aid  Just  as 
New  York  has  aided. 

Por  persons  In  the  lower  middle  Income 
groups.  New  York  State  believes  not  In  build- 
ing the  housing,  but  in  aiding  private  build- 
ers to  do  the  Job.  We  do  that  through  our 
limited  dividend  housing  companies,  to 
which  I  have  referred  In  outlining  our  hous- 
ing history.  During  the  past  year  the  Gov- 
ernor has  developed  a  plan  to  help  veterans 
get  housing  which  they  can  afford  to  own 
through  thoee  limited  dividend  corporations. 
That  plan  is  Important  for  various  reasons, 
as  becomes  spparent  after  we  examine  cer- 
tain fundamentals  Everyone  knows  that  we 
must  have  the  cooperation  of  government, 
realtors,  builders,  labor,  and  all  our  citizens 
to  break  the  housing  log  Jam.  How  can  we 
bring  that  cooperation  into  being?  I  think 
that  an  enlightened  public  knowledge  of  all 
the  factors  that  determine  the  number  of 
homea  that  will  be  built,  and  their  sale  or 
rental  price,  can  l>e  most  helpful  In  that 
respect.  Knowledge  of  thoee  factors  will 
bring  understanding  of  the  forces  that  are 
now  holding  back  an  adequate  supply  of  pri- 
vate homebuilding.     Those  factors  are: 

First,  the  extent  of  the  demand  for  new 
housing,  both  purchase  and  rental,  that  ta. 
the  housing  market.  The  public,  as  is  liecom- 
lug  more  and  more  clear,  and  particularly 
veterans,  are  exercUlng  Increasingly  critical 
Judgment  In  their  selection  of  homes  which 
lhc7  will  buy.  A  numl)er  of  homes  that 
were  oonsUucted  last  year  aiid  the  year  before 
are  still  standing  vacant.  Some  of  them 
weren't  well  built,  some  were  poorly  located 
In  undeveloped  fields  far  from  schools  or 
transpoiUtlon.  and  many  were  overpriced. 
Builders  now  realize  that  they  must  price 
their  housing  not  only  to  reflect  the  real 
value  of  what  they  are  giving,  but  also  so 
that  they  will  be  *ithln  the  financial  ca- 
pacity of  our  middle  Income  groups.  So  the 
market  is  one  lor  gocd.  medium-priced 
homes. 

The  second  factor  Is  the  availability  and 
cost  of  land  Tliere  Is  plenty  of  land  In  most 
of  our  dUaa  which  can  be  bought  at  a  price 
that  will  permit  the  building  of  moderate- 
priced  homea.  In  the  few  places  where  rea- 
sonably priced  land  is  not  svallable  within 
city  llmiU,  developers  may  be  forced  to  go 
outside.  That  necessity  to  build  beyond  the 
city  limits  must  be  kept  at  a  minimum  by 
the  cities,  even  if  It  costs  them  something 
in  the  first  instance,  or  they  will  flr.d  that 
their  real  estate  tax  returns  will  be  decreas- 
ing and  municipal  expenses  increasing  dan- 
gerously in  future  years.  This  la  Important 
to  the  public. 

The  third  factor  U  the  availability  of  build- 
ing materials  and  equipment  and  the  reaa- 
onableneas  of  their  cost.  For  some  time,  as 
1  said  before,  unrealistic  Federal  controls 
held  t>ack  the  production  of  building  ma- 
Urlals.  but  now  they  are  being  produced  In 
such  volume  that  aoon  there  should  be  no 
real  ahortaga  of  any  essential  element  that 
poea  to  make  up  a  home.  Our  methods  of 
distribution  from  manufacturer  to  large- 
scale  builder  are  still  antiquated.  In  many 
cases  large-scale  visers  who  buy  from  the 
manufacturer  are  paying  a  price  that  refiects 
a  Buhatantlal  profit  to  a  middleman  who 
never  saw  the  article,  and  never  rendered  any 
aervloe  In  getting  It  from  the  manufacturer 
to  the  uaer.  Mantifacturers  say  that  they 
must  allow  theee  Jobbers  and  distributors  a 
profit  even  though  they  render  no  service  as 
it  protects  their  system  of  distribution. 
Where  that  pajrment  is  substantlsl.  and  it 
generally  is,  I  think  that  the  method  of  dis- 
tribution should  be  reexamined  to  sea 
whether  some  correction  cannot  be  made. 
The  public  has  a  stake  In  this  If  It  increases 
the  cost  of  shelter,  and  It  does. 


The  fourth,  and  a  very  Important  factor, 
Is   the   availability   of   mortgage   funds   and 
the   reasonableuess  of   the   mortgage   terms. 
Cur  faviugs  banks.  Insurance  companies  and 
building    and    loan    associations    and    other 
private  lenders  have  a  siirplus  of   building- 
loan  funds.     Despite  that,  we  have  witnessed 
a  tendency  to  try  to  force  mortgage  rate5  up. 
Some  lenders  tell  us  that  they  must  keej)  the 
rates  up  because  they  feel  they  are  trustees 
of   their   depositors'  money.    They   may   be 
trustees,  but  they  are  trustees  for  a  greater 
purpose  than  merely  to  get  the  highest  pos- 
sible   return.     Their    depositors    wish    their 
funds  used  in  a  method  which  will  not  merely 
bring  them  the  highest  profit,  but  which  will 
also   insure   a  perpetuation   of  our   present 
way   of   life,   our   present  economy.     If   we 
have  a  forced  nationalization  or  scclallzatlon 
of  housing  by  the  Federal  Government,  we 
may  witness  a  nationalization  of  other  things, 
which  can  only    lead    to   state  socialism  or 
fascism.    So  the  trustees  of  the  depositors' 
funds  should  consider  whether  It  Isn't  part 
of  their  trust  to  lend  funds  In  a  way  that 
win  encourage  the  development  of  moderate 
cost  housing  for  the  people  who  need  homes. 
The   fifth   factor   Is    the   adequacy   of    the 
supply  of  skilled  labor  and  the  degree  of  its 
productivity.    As  to  this,  the  claims  are  con- 
flicting.    At   the   end  of   the  war,   when   It 
looked  as  though  we  might  have  a  lK>om  In 
building    for    2    or    3    years,    labor    leaders 
said  that  this  would  not  be  sound  Ijecause 
even   If  sufficient  workers  could   be   trained 
tn  the  various  skills  at  a  speed  sufficient  to 
put  through  such  a  program,  they  would  be 
out  of  work  at  the  end  of  the  boom,  and  that 
then  we  would  have  un  economic  bust.     La- 
bor suggested   a    10-year   building   program, 
and  said  that  It  would  guarantee  the  training 
of  sufficient  apprentices  to  Instire  an  ade- 
quate supply  of  skilled  labor  at  an  efficient 
rate  of   production   to  guarantee  economic 
building      Builders   have  complained   about 
the  ability  of  some  of  the  worklngraen   to 
produce  a  fair  day's  work  for  a  fair  day's 
pay.     They    have   said    that   some    were   too 
old  to  do  the  heavy  manual  labor  required 
in  building,  and  that  some  Just  didn't  have 
the  skill.     Of  course,  when  we  recall  the  fact 
that  we  had  such  little  homebuilding  for  a 
period  of  15  years,  we  can  understand  why 
some  members  of  the  labor  group  might  not 
be  doing  as  efficient  a  Job  as  they   would 
be  If  they  hadn't  had  a  15-year  lay-off  so 
far  .js  a  sut>6tantla'  number  of  men  In  the 
building  tradea  are  concerned.     Workers  are 
improving.  I  am  told,  but  some  employers  are 
still  complaining  about  the  rate  of  produc- 
tion.   The  apprentice-training  program  must 
be  stepped  up. 

The  sixth  and  flnal  factor  is  the  amount  of 
the  builder's  or  promoter's  profit.  Even  in 
these  days,  we  hear  stories  of  builders  hold- 
ing housing  at  an  excessive  figure.  Builders 
should  not  seek  all  the  cream  or  the  public 
may  feel  they  should  take  the  bottle  away 
from  them  altogether 

Governor  Dewey  has  set  up  a  plan  in  the 
Btate  of  New  York  whereby,  as  I  say,  we 
can  get  homes  for  our  veterans,  and  at  the 
same  time  have  working  field  laboratories 
whereby  the  public  can  find  out  Just  what 
Is  holding  back  private  homcbuilders  by 
studying  under  a  critical  microscope  the  six 
factors  to  which  I  have  referred.  We  call  It 
oiiT  Veterans'  Mutual  Home-Ownership  Pro- 
gram under  the  Bute's  limited-dividend 
housing  law.  It  Is  supported  by  the  Ameri- 
can Legion,  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars,  the 
Catholic  War  Veterans,  the  Disabled  Ameri- 
can Veterans,  the  AMVETS,  the  Jewish  War 
Veterans  and  the  American  Veterans  Com- 
mittee. Under  that  plan,  veterans  may  use 
their  New  York  State  bonus  funds  and  their 
enlisted  men's  Federal  terminal -leave  pay 
to  aid  In  the  providing  of  permanent,  prlvato 
eooperatlve  homes  in  garden-type  hotislng 
projects  to  be  built  under  our  limited-divi- 
dend housing  law.    New  York  SUte  is  pay- 


ing a  bonus  to  lU  veterans,  which  rangea 
from  $50  to  $250  per  man.  The  SUte  will 
issue  up  to  $400,000,000  in  bonds  to  finance 
the  bonus.  The  Federal  terminal -leave  pay 
averages  about  $225. 

Veterans  in  a  particular  city  can  form  a 
group  to  build  a  project  in  which  each  would 
eventaaiiy  become,  in  practical  effect,  the 
owner  of  an  apartment.  That  ownership 
would  be  evidenced  by  their  interest  in  the 
stock  of  the  developing  corporation  plus  a 
renewable  lease.  Under  the  limited -divi- 
dend housing  law  of  the  Sute  of  New  York, 
the  hoiislng  companies  may  t>e  exempted 
from  municipal  taxes  with  respect  to  the 
value  of  the  new  housing  for  up  to  50  years, 
and  they  are  exempt  from  all  State  taxes. 
Veterans  can  use  their  SUte  bonus  and 
Federal  terminal -leave  pay  as  the  down 
payment. 

The  proJecU,  theoretically,  could  be 
financed  either  with  Federal  Housing  Ad- 
minlstrstlon  Insurance  or  with  the  Federal 
Veterans'  Administration  guaranty.  How- 
ever, as  a  practical  matter,  we  are  not  re- 
lying on  financing  through  the  Veterans' 
Administration  because  lenders  find  the  law 
governing  loans  from  that  agency  unsatis- 
factory so  far  as  multiple-family  housing 
proJecU  are  concerned.  So  we  turned  to  the 
FHA.  where,  unfortunately,  the  down  pay- 
ment by  the  veteran  must  be  greater,  but 
the  agency  Itself  has  been  very  cooperative. 
If  even  this  extra  payment  could  be 
financed  through  the  VA  guaranty,  it  would 
bring  down  the  costs.  The  VA  has  not  gone 
along  on  this,  I  regret  to  say. 

We  have  too  many  Federal  agencies  dupli- 
cating each  others'  efforts  In  this  field.  The 
Public  Housing  Authority,  the  Federal  Hoiis- 
lng Administration,  and  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministratioii  are  all  operating  In  housing, 
but  their  functioning  seems  uncoordinated. 
No  State  would  tolerate  such  duplication; 
that's  why  I  think  control  should  be  In  the 
States.  All  the  Federal  hovising  agencies 
should  l>e  combined  In  one  department  of 
Cabinet  rank  In  order  to  save  the  t«apayer8' 
funds. 

Our  first  project  under  this  veterans'  mu- 
tual-housing plan  Is  now  under  way.  We 
have  approved  the  formation  of  a  company 
organized  by  represenUtlves  of  veterans' 
organizations  under  our  limited-dividend 
law.  which  has  an  option  on  a  site  In  Queens 
County  In  New  York  City,  on  which  It  plans 
to  build  housing  for  800  families.  The 
Bowery  Savings  Bank,  a  "great  New  York 
Institution,  is  willing,  provided  there  is 
agreement  on  various  other  terms  which  are 
now  being  mutually  considered,  to  lend  the 
company  over  $7,000,000  at  3'i  percent  In- 
terest. That  is  a  very  fair  rate  Indeed  in 
our  region,  and  is  evidence  that  the  trustees 
of  that  Institution  realize  that  they  are 
trustees  of  their  depositors'  funds  to  per- 
petuate the  American  way  of  life.  To  pro- 
vide funds  for  the  veterans  who  haven't 
the  savings  to  put  on  top  of  their  Btate 
bonus  and  terminal-leave  pay  for  the  down 
payment,  the  Manufacturers  Trust  Co. 
another  great  New  York  financial  institu- 
tion, haa  agreed  to  make  short-term  loans, 
also  at  a  very  fair  rate,  that  Is.  at  a  dis- 
count rate  of  3V3  percent  per  annum. 

Home  ownership  will  be  available  to  vet- 
eraiis  in  this  project  at  a  cost  of  about  $15 
per  room  per  month  for  those  able  them- 
selves to  provide  the  moderate  down  pay- 
ment. These  carrying  charges  should  be 
less  outside  New  York  City,  where  we  ex- 
pect toUl  development  costs  to  be  less.  The 
tax  exemptions  I  have  mentioned  will  re- 
sult In  savings  of  expense  to  them  of  about 
$5,000  over  a  25-year  period.  So  the  veterans 
will  be  saving  quite  a  substantial  percentage 
of  the  costs  of  home  ownership  over  the 
years.  Government  will  thus  be  aiding  in 
providing  home  ownership  for  middle  in- 
come families  at  less  than  what  it  would 
cost  for  it  to  do  the  Job  itself,  and  in  doing 
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•o  ttl  viU  be  aiding  uid  not  competing  with 
prtTi  ite  ecterpri&c. 

Yc  u  can  ac*.  I  think.  ho«  our  Tctermns' 
mut  lal  program  constitutes  a  great  hotistng 
labo  atory  to  help  bring  about  the  building 
of  he  hciulng  we  need  at  leas  cost. 
Thrt  u^b  It  we  have  t>een  able  to  obtain  leas 
than  the  going  mortgage  Interest  rates  since 
w*  1  lave  •  soiaiul  and  worth-while  project. 
Wltl  respect  tr  other  of  the  factors  to  which 
X  bare  referred,  laud  coats,  avallabtlttj  and 
prlct  of  materUiU.  productivity  c(  labor  and 
put  tntage  of  pruAt  tu  the  buUdera.  you  may 
be  ortaln  that  the  veterans  will  be  maln> 
tain  ng  a  careful  watch  and  If  any  of  these 
are  <  Kccastve  you  cun  depend  on  our  veterana 
to  <  tvelop  a  public  opinion  which  will  be 
the  noat  effective  control.  Recently,  at  the 
reqv  tft  at  Oovernor  Dewey.  I  had  a  meeting 
Witt  U  representatives  of  about  300,000 
worl  an  In  the  building  Industry.  Lst  me 
Ust  :hem: 

Tfomaa  A.  ICurray.  president  of  the  New 

Howard 

rUC- 

ire- 

nal 

...:.;Sers 


No 
the 


State    Fede-aMon    of    Labor 
Ion.  preald  .idlng  ar 

Trades  C«mri  w  York 

sen  stives  of  the  Engineers  I 
Uni  kn:  the  Carpenters  Union,  V... 
Locil  No.  2;  the  Painters  District  Council;  the 
Metal  Workers  Local  No.  28:  the 
ereis  U^al  No  60:  the  International 
Labbrers  Union:  the  Beetrlcal  Workers  Loeal 
3.  the  Steamntters  Local  No.  630:  and 
Ironworkers  Local  No  40 
Tpoee  leader*  ot  labcv  were  enthusiastic 
It  the  poMlMlttles  of  our  veterans' 
av^al  home-btilkUng  program.  They  as> 
me  that  on  our  veterans'  project*. 
tebilr  would  be  working  at  lU  maximum  rate 
of  ^oductlvlt7.  that  any  practices  claimed 
people  to  t<e  rMtrlcttve  In  nature 
b«  carefully  reeznminefl  and  elimi- 
nate If  that  were  at  all  possible  with  due 
regi  rd  to  health  snd  safety,  that  an  adequaU 
apy  rsotlce-tralntng  system  would  be  fuBC- 
tlor  Ing  since  there  now  was  sufflclent  oppor- 
tun  ty  for  ompiovment.  and  that  there  would 
no  Jurisdictional  strikes.  It  was  mad* 
clea  r  to  me  that  labor  was  out  to  show  that 
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nil 


;es  that  It  was  responsible  for  the  log 

In  building  were  not  true,  and  to  prore 

It  was  belna;  blamed  for  a  number  of 

1th  respect  to  which  It  ^ds  not  at 


thli  ga 
fau  t. 

L  as  a  reault  of  these  pilot  mutual  projecU 
veterans  In  our  SUite  It  becomes  evident 
labor    Is   on    the    prewar   standard    ot 
prolluctlvlty.  you  may  be  certain  that  we  will 
a  degree  of  private  home  building  that 
give  us  the  homes  we  need      For  that 
■ta4dard  of  productivity  will  carry  over  Into 
otto  It  ptu-eiy  private  building. 

A  id.  ot  eotirse.  as  I  said,  the  veterans  will 
ba  ratchlng  the  amount  of  profit  that  the 
are  uklng  out.  In  the  800  dwelllnst- 
iml|  projects  which  I  have  mentioned,  the 
pro  It  Is  being  kept  at  a  reaaonable  figure  by 
the  builder,  the  Roth-Schenkar  Corporation. 
a  t  our  veterans'  mutual  projects  through- 
out the  State  will  be  housing  field  labora- 
torl  !3  through  which  we  hope  to  do  the 
foU(  wing  things: 

Develop  Idsal  basic  dealgns  for  good 
ting  at  a  price  within  the  means  of  our 
r-  and  middle-income  groups.  In  order 
to  4>  ^^'*'  ^*  P^""  ^°  bring  together  the  best 
It  and  advice  among  archltecu.  engl- 
■.  and  large-scale  builders  so  as  to  have 
a  continuous  research  program  designed  to 
brlr  g  about  better  housing  at  less  coat.  The 
Nea  York  State  Association  of  Engineering 
CollBgea.  the  Americsn  Institute  of  Archi- 
tect I.  the  New  York  Association  of  Archltecu. 
and  the  American  Federation  of  Latx>r  have 
all  I  greed  to  cooperate  In  this  phase. 

Dertse  methods  for  the  proper  dlstrlbu- 
tyJ  ot  Bbstcrlala  without  unnecessary  mark- 


ups 

3 
mei   In  the  various  buUding  Hues     This  may 


Train  effleclent   and  able  young  work- 


require  recasting  of  oxir  present  seasonal 
building  habits,  as  young  men  prefer  fields 
in  which  there  Is  year-round  employment. 

4.  Have  a  continuous  Investigation  of  costs 
ot  materials,  labor,  and  the  services  of  build- 
ing contractors,  that  Is.  their  profiu.  with 
frequent  publication  of  all  the  facts. 

5.  Make  a  motion  picture  of  the  profress 
of  the  building  of  our  project  so  that  the 
public  can  see  all  the  factors  that  are  In- 
volved in  the  construction  of  housing.  The 
Isadcn  of  labor  to  whom  I  have  referred  have 
endorsed  this  idea. 

6.  Bnr.s;  ubrut  the  adoption  of  slmpilfted 
codes  of  buildng  practices.  Our  so-called 
antiquated  building  codes  In  many  ca-'^.s 
are  responsible  for  oxir  high  costs.  WlJlie 
their  provisions  may  be  antiquated.  In  many 
cases  they  are  kept  In  force  by  modern  pres- 
sure lobbies.  By  this  means  we  hope  to  sta- 
bilize our  home-buildlng  Indiutry  In  New 
York  State  so  that  we  will  have  all  the  bous- 
ing we  need  when  we  need  It  at  a  pries  we 
can  aflurd  to  pay. 

I  have  mentioned  low-Income  families  and 
middle-income  families.  Our  program  will 
also  help  In  providing  housing  even  In  the 
higher  income  groups.  For  our  public  hoi  s- 
Ing  projects  are  planned  so  ns  to  clear  slum 
areas  which  private  entcrpr.se  could  not 
clear.  In  some  cases  we  are  building  our 
public-housing  projects  on  vacant  land  and 
clearing  a  slum  In  a  dllTerent  part  of  the 
city.  Where  that  slum  area  should  not  be 
again  used  for  hou.^lng  because  the  area  has 
been  Invaded  (ur  Indasirlal  uses,  we  sell  the 
land  off  to  Industry  under  restrictions  to  pre- 
vent Its  ever  returning  to  slum  uses.  Our 
public-housing  and  limited-dividend  proj- 
ects havs  largs  open  areas.  Private  builders 
want  to  bul'd  aloogsld*  0(  vs  to  taks  advan- 
tage of  those  open  spaess.  CotMsntrat.on 
of  a  Mlflalsot  amount  of  new  housing  in  a 
partleilltr  srsa  leads  to  the  creation  of  good. 
Integrated  neighborhoods.  Private  builders 
are  glad  to  provide  commercial  (.iciUtles  for 
such  neighborhoods.  Municipalities  find  It 
economical  to  cooperate  In  the  extension  of 
the  necessary  utilities  to  such  a  single  neigh- 
borhood If  this  will  prevent  spot  building  in 
a  number  of  places  In  the  city  which  would 
lead  to  overloading  public  facilities  In  each 
of  those  areas.  So  I  hope  that  I  have  given 
you  some  Idea  of  the  Jcb  we  are  doing  in 
New  York  State  in  ccwperatlng.  and  not  com- 
peting, with  private  enterprUe. 

Now  for  a  Federal  program. 

Legislation  has  recently  been  proposed  to 
OoogrssB  which  neglects  the  low-income 
Held.  That  seems  to  be  a  policy  of  not  aid- 
ing where  aid  is  needed  the  most.  Federal 
legislation  should  also  not  be  such  as  to  per- 
petuate present  inefficiencies  and  high  build- 
ing costs.  The  suggestions  which  have  been 
made  by  some  persons  for  so-called  accel- 
erated amortisation  provisions  under  the  in- 
come-tax laws  must  also  be  critically  exam- 
ined In  this  regard,  as  well  as  with  respect 
to  their  effect  on  the  national  income-tax 
structure. 

The  Federal  Government  can  help,  but  I 
believe  that  Its  aid  stMMlM  be  in  such  a  form 
as  will  bring  down  butidtnf  costs,  encourage 
all  the  States  to  try  to  take  care  of  their  par- 
tlculuar  needs  so  far  as  possible  and  help  to 
stabilize  our  home-production  ca{>acltles. 
That  13  what  we  have  done.  The  States 
should  be  encouraged  to  set  up  hotulng  pro- 
grams of  their  own  to  fit  the  particular  needs 
of  their  people  In  their  region  and  climate. 
They  can  do  a  better  Job  for  themselves  than 
some  master  mind  In  Washington  with  one 
plan  for  48  States.  This  will  help  to  keep 
government  at  the  local  level,  where  It  prop- 
erly belongs,  will  prevent  the  danger  of  bu- 
reaucracy, and  will  lessen  the  opposition  to 
a  Federal  housing  program. 

I  think  that  the  Federal  Government 
.ahoula  confine  its  role  to  financial  grants  to 


the  States— and  working  only  through  the 
States  so  far  as  any  public  hoiislng  Is  con- 
cerned— on  some  kind  of  a  matching  basis 
which  will  encourage  them  to  go  out  and  do 
something  themselves.  The  Federal  program 
of  aid  would  then  be  elastic  enough  to  per- 
mit the  States  to  adopt  any  plan  that  would 
fit  their  particular  regional  and  economic 
needs.  That  Is,  the  Federal  Oovemment 
could — 

1.  Make  payments  to  the  States  to  match 
the  subsidy  that  the  States  pay  to  keep 
down  the  rents  of  their  public  housing  proj- 
ects for  low-Income  families.  This  match- 
ing need  not  be  on  a  dollar  for  dollar  basis. 

2.  Make  paymenu  to  match  funds  set  aside 
by  the  Statea  for  slum  clearance.  The  Fed- 
eral grants  mU;ht  be  on  a  variable  basis,  de- 
pending on  the  scriotuness  of  the  slimi  con- 
ditions. This  v.ould  aid  States  with  area  de- 
terioration problems  far  beyond  their  eco- 
nomic capacity  to  meet. 

3.  Provide  lean  funds  upon  reasonable 
terms  to  private  builders  who  will  provide 
housing  for  middle-income  families.  This 
may  be  ttsd  In  with  partial  municipal  tax 
exemption  to  aid  In  reducing  rents  In  proj- 
ects for  lower  middle-income  families,  as  is 
done  in  New  York's  Umlted-dlvtdend  hous- 
ing law. 

4.  Provide  funds  for  national  research  with 
respect  to  <a)  new  building  materials  and 
systems  of  dUtributlon:  (b)  improved  build- 
ing methods:  (c)  more  efficient  building 
codes:  (d)  munlclpsl  and  area  planning:  and 
(e)  determination  of  future  housing  nssds 
and  the  preparation  of  plaiu  to  fill  them. 

If  the  views  I  have  attempted  to  outline 
ire  followed.  I  thmk  we  will  be  «-ell  on  the 
way  to  meetltng  our  bousing  emergency  and 
preventing  any  recurrence  of  It.  It  is.  in- 
deed, heartening  to  witness  ths  Interest  of 
this  great  veterans'  organization  In  bettering 
the  living  of  all  our  fellow  cltiaens  through- 
out the  Nstlon. 


Increase  of  the  Armed  Forces 
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Mr. 


Thursday.  April  15.  194S 
GAVIN.     Mr.     Speaker,     under 


leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  Include  the  following  statement  of 
Gen.  Omar  N.  Bradley,  Chief  of  StafT. 
United  States  Army,  before  the  House 
Armed  Services  Committee.  April  14, 
1948: 

The  Secreury  of  Defense  has  recommended 
to  you  a  balanced  program  for  the  strengths 
in  manpower  of  our  armed  forces.  This  bal- 
anced proposal  was  a  resolution  of  the  needs 
of  ths  Air  Force,  the  Army,  and  the  Navy. 
This  proposal  la  an  example  of  unification 
In  action.  It  represents  an  admirable  ex- 
ecution of  the  purposes  of  unification  which 
ths  Congress  ordained  under  the  National 
Sseurlty  Act. 

Of  the  measures  proposed  in  the  so-called 
"13.000,000.000  program."  this  committee  has 
already  taken  favorable  action  on  unlveraal 
military  training.  My  purpose  hers  Is  to 
recommend  approval  of  the  remainder  of 
that  program. 

The  original  proposal — Introduced  by  the 
Secretary  of  Defense — to  expand  the  Army's 
strength  was  dictated  by  the  urgent  need  to 
create  a  realistic  combat  capability  within 
the  Army. 
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with  one  out  of  every  two  soldiers  en- 
gsfed  In  overseas  duties,  and  with  a  sub- 
stantial part  of  our  effort  devoted  to  sup- 
port of  the  Air  Force,  the  Army  has  lost 
much  of  lU  sssoitlal  combat  effectiveness. 
It  has  become  primarily  an  administrative 
rather  than  a  military  force. 

As  a  result,  the  armed  services  have  agreed 
that  we  must  Immediately  and  without  any 
further  delay  reconstitute  an  effective  com- 
bat strength  within  the  Army.  We  have 
agreed  that  ah-  power  and  sea  power  to- 
gether are  partly  crippled  and  denied  the 
offenslre  capabilities  that  should  be  theirs 
so  long  as  they  are  handicapped  by  a  weak- 
ness In  Array  combat  strength. 

I  have  not  come  before  you  today  to  dis- 
cuss the  relative  capabilities  or  missions  of 
the  several  armed  services.  My  experience 
as  part  of  the  unified  command  In  two  large- 
scale  triphibious  invasions  has  taught  me 
that  each  service  benefits  directly  from  the 
advanuges  of  the  others.  And  slmUarly, 
that  each  service  suffers  directly  from  the 
limitations  of  the  others.  None  is  effective 
without  the  others. 

The  Army  is  not  engaged  in  competition 
with  the  Air  Force  or  the  Navy. 

Our  requirements  are  dictated  simply  by 
the  minimum  emergency  tasks  that  will  be 
assigned  us  should  a  confilct  develop.  I  am 
concerned  by  the  knowledge  that  these  emer- 
gency tasks  greaUy  ouutrlp  the  Army  s  abil- 
ity to  perform  them. 

Before  I  discuss  the  detalU  of  the  Army  s 
part  In  this  program,  I  should  like  to  men- 
tlon  several   pertinent  factors. 

I  am  not  unmindful  of  consldersble  senti- 
ment that  has  de»«lop«l  to  the  effect  thst 
these  balanced  rosssurss  should  be  sulxjrd  - 
natsd  to  a  unilateral  expansion  of  our  air 
power  The  press  and  other  sources  have  In- 
dlcated  a  move  to  esUbllsh  a  so-cnlled  70- 
group  Air  Force  while  possibly  rejecting  UMT 
and  cutting  down  on  the  Army's  requlre- 
menu  UMT  remains  an  essential  measure 
for  the  filling  of  the  Reserves  with  trained 
men  It  Is  a  distinct  measure  within  Itself 
and  cannot  be  supplanted  by  a  70-group  air 
program.  Ukewlse.  the  Army's  requirements 
exist  m  any  case,  and  cannot  be  met  by  a 
substitution  of  air  strength. 

Large  and  powerful  air  forces  alone  do  not 
constitute  air  power.  Only  by  employment  of 
air  forces  In  concert  srlth  land  and  sea  forces 
can  there  be  such  a  thing  as  air  power. 

At  thU  point  I  want  to  make  my  position 
clear  The  development  of  air  power  Is  es- 
sential to  the  naUonal  security.  But  equally 
important  U  the  development  of  sea  and 
land  power. 

The  apparent  failure  of  many  people  to 
realize  the  need  for  an  Army  stems  from 
a  belief  that  If  we  place  the  bulk  of  our 
reliance  on  air  power  there  will  be  no  use 
for  land  power. 

Tin  BOLE  or  THi  Asirr 
Success  In  modern  war  can  come  only 
through  a  carefully  planned  employment  of 
balanced  land.  sea.  and  air  forces  operating 
as  a  team.  But  the  following  remarks  wUl 
dwell  on  the  Army's  relaWonship  to  air  pow- 
er since  that  to  my  mind  Is  less  clearly 
understood  than  the  Army's  Interdependence 
with  the  Navy. 

The  effectiveness  of  aircraft  like  any  other 
weapon  U  definitely  limited  in  range  and 
numbers.  They  are  extremely  expensive  and 
complicated.  My  colleagues  in  the  Air  arms 
will  agree  that  in  order  that  the  limitations 
of  air  power  may  be  reduced  to  the  mini- 
mum and  thus  allow  maximum  effectiveness 
of  air  power  there  must  be  appreciable  land 
forces. 

Only  last  week  Gen.  Carl  Spaate,  In  my 
opinion  the  foremost  air  strategUt  In  the 
world,  stated  publicly  that  anyone  who  be- 
lieved   we   could   fight    a   future   war    with 


bombers  based  on  the  North  American  Con- 
tinent Is  suffering  a  delusion. 

General  Spaata  also  asserted  that  for  a 
strategic  bombing  effort  of  the  future  to 
succeed  would  require  bases  nearer  the  tar- 
get than  many  people  realize. 

Air  bases  will  unquestionably  by  neces- 
sary.  These  bases  are  defensive,  to  prevent 
attack  on  our  homeland,  and  offensive,  to 
permit  the  air  effort  to  be  carried  to  the 
enemy. 

iUlMT   MUST  TAKE  BASES   IN    AlK  WAS 

This  being  so,  the  land  forces — the  Army- 
will  be  responsible  for  seizing  and  holding 
bases  from  which  the  air  effort  may  be  most 
effectively  launched.  In  seizing  these  bases 
the  Navy  will,  of  cotirse,  play  a  large  part. 

We  can  be  certain  that  the  enemy  will  do 
everjth'ng  within  his  power  to  prevent  our 
occupation  of  bases.  That  will  mean  fight- 
ing—land  fighting. 

The  Army  wUl  also  play  a  large  part  In  pre- 
venting the  enemy  from  holding  bases  from 
which  he  can  attack  our  bases  and  the  United 
States  Itself. 

By  bases  I  mean  not  only  Island  outposts 
and   other  strategic   poInU  but  large   land 
areas   within   which   can   be   contained   the 
great  complex  of  facilities,  communications, 
supplies,  equipment,  and  armaments  which 
go  to  make  up  strategic  and  tactical  land, 
sea,  and  air  forces  of  decisive  size  and  com- 
position.   That  means  we  must  be  prepared 
to  fight  on  land,  sea.  and  In  ths  air  for  bases. 
In  addition,  we  anticipate  many  vital  ob- 
jectives, stich  as  scattered  guerrilla  forces, 
against  which  the  air  weapon  will  not  be  ef- 
fective.   Only  trained  land  forces  can  reduce 
such   opposition.     Furthermore,   there   will 
unqiisstlonably   be   situations    wherein    the 
full  effect  of  air  power  will  be  felt  only  In 
conjunction    with    Und    forces    which    can 
dominate  enemy  land  forces. 
imriAL  COMBAT  ruHcnoNS  or  the  abmt 
This  brings  me  to  an  outline  of  the  Army 
part  of  the  plan  proposed  by  Secretary  For- 
res :al.     At   the   outbreak   of   an   emergency 
or  before  It  takes  place  the  Army  must  be 
prepared:  to  occupy  those  areas  from  which 
air  attacks  could  be  launched  against  our 
Industrial  cities;  It  must  be  prepared  to  give 
protection  against   bombing,  sabotage,  and 
fifth -column  atucks,  to  the  most  vital  In- 
stallations,    including     the     atomic -energy 
planU:   and.  It  must  be   able  to  seize   the 
overseas   areas  of   vital    Importance   to   otir 
communications  and  to  oiu'  Air  Force.    The 
units  for  this  Job  must  be  In  being,  up  to 
strength,  fully  equipped,  and  trained. 

I  prevloiisly  told  you  of  the  attitude  of 
General  Spaatz  on  the  need  for  bases  In 
Busulnlng  an  air  offensive.  By  the  same 
token,  advanced  bases  are  essential  to  an 
enemy  If  he  Is  to  bomb  our  cities.  During 
the  last  war  we  learned  that  no  matter  how 
effective  our  radar  nets,  fighter  protection, 
and  antiaircraft  defenses  may  be.  enemy 
planes  can  always  get  through.  Neither 
England  nor  Germany,  with  their  tremen- 
dous air  forces  and  with  networks  of  bases 
but  few  miles  apart,  were  able  to  Insulate 
their  cities  from  air  atUck.  Despite  the  fact 
that  for  several  months  prior  to  D-day,  the 
entire  Allied  air  fleet  aimed  an  offensive 
against  V-2  launching  sites,  those  atUcks 
were  not  stopped  untU  the  launching  sites 
were  seized. 

These  Incontestable  facts  lead  us  to  one 
conclusion.  The  only  certain  and  safe 
guaranty  against  enemy  air  atUck  Is  to  seize 
and  hold  the  bases  from  which  his  aircraft 
would  fiy. 

If  we,  as  a  result  of  weakness  in  land  or 
naval  strength,  permit  any  enemy  power  to 
seize  such  bases  as  Alaska,  Greenland.  Ice- 
land, Spltrbergen,  or  the  Azores,  then  we 
shall  have  laid  otir  Industrial  and  population 
centers  open  to  air  attack.    All  the  air  forces 


and  antiaircraft  artilleries  of  the  world  could 
not  prevent  It.  Only  troops  actually  occupy- 
ing such  bases  could  give  us  protection. 
Those  troops  are  the  Army. 

WHAT    SIZE    ABMT    IS    EEOtHBED? 

The  Army  has  estimated  that  in  order  to 
luidertake  lU  minimum  security  missions 
with  a  reasonable  degree  of  safety,  It  must 
have  18  divisions  equipped  and  trained  for 
Instant  deployment. 

These  18  divisions  would  constitute  noth- 
ing more  than  an  elementary  defensive  force. 
It  would  lack  the  strength  for  sustained  or 
extended  operations.  It  would  be  essentially 
a  stopgap,  one-shot  army,  a  plug  in  the  dike 
until  we  rallied  sufficient  and  effective  re- 
serves. 

An  18-dlvlslon  army  with  its  supporting 
troops  would  require  1,080,000  men  in^medl- 
ately  an  emergency  became  apparent. 

To  reduce  the  strain  of  so  tremendous  a 
force  on  both  our  peacetime  economy  and 
manpower  supply,  we  elected  to  ask  the  Con- 
gress for  a  Regular  Army  force  In-being  of 
12  divisions  In  the  hope  that  we  could 
muster  another  6  D-day  sUnd-by  divisions— 
with  their  supporting  troops— from  the 
National   Guard   and  Reserves. 

With  13  divisions  of  the  Regular  Army 
and  6  divisions  In  the  Reserves,  our  man- 
power requirements  for  actual  forces  In- 
betng  were  reduced  to  821.000  men. 

This  solution  obviously  contained  an 
element  of  peril.  For  in  relying  upon  the 
National  Guard  and  Reserves  for  another 
slE  D-day  divisions,  we  had  to  assume  that 
an  emergency  would  not  develop  before 
thoss  unlU  wars  filled  snd  the  men  prop- 
erly  trained   for  deployment   in   combat. 

Let  me  compare  ths  proposed  strength 
of  833.000  with  ths  present  Army  ai 
M3,000. 


By  type 
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DEn.OTMENT   OF   ABMT    TODAY 

The  next  chart  indicates  Army  deploy- 
ment as  It  Is  today  and  as  It  would  be  with 
the  proposed  strength  of  822,000. 

Let  me  emphasize  the  extent  of  the  Army's 
biu-den  in  the  occupation  of  Germany,  Aus- 
tria, Japan,  and  Korea.  This  Important  task 
Ls  performed  almost  exclusively  by  the  Army. 
These  occupation  forces  are  In  fact  the  fron- 
tiers of  our  Nation's  safety.  The  proposed 
measures  will  assure  them— and  the  free  peo- 
ples of  the  world— that  the  United  States 
means  what  It  says.  Yet  In  the  event  of 
trouble  these  occupation  forces  wotild  not 
be  available  for  tise  elsewhere. 

The  next  chart  Indicates  bow  our  forces 
are  distributed  within  the  United  SUtes. 
It  Is  this  element  of  our  forces  which  U 
most  frequently  misunderstood. 

I  am  going  to  point  to  these  basic  Army 
ftinctlons  m  the  United  States  and  leave 
it  to  common  sense  to  determine  If  any 
function  or  group  of  personnel  can  be  elimi- 
nated There  is  also  listed  the  requirement 
toward  which  the  requested  Increase  would 
permit  the  Army  to  build. 
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of  Armf  jtrengtti  in  the  United 
States 


;.Mm  1.  IMS 


Rc<|«lnd 
Mar.  UIMB 


the    %izt    of    what    (ould    be 
mobile  itrtklng  force  today.    Wr 
M.OOO   troopa   In   combat   uniU 
be  ua«d  for  an  asMrguicy. 
aim  of  Um  requested  IncrenM 
of  the  Army  la  the  cstabllih- 
mobUe  atrUung  force.     The  nu- 
at  the  Army  today  are  tuch 
limited   uumber   uX    unite   are 
df.enee  at  ttoe  Uolt«d  But—  for 
the  Anay  la  omm  of  aoMliaa- 
opOTsUon*  ouutde  the 
Hrlklat  foroa  »e  con- 
la  Iteted  on  tbe  neit 


■mfuifo  roact  to  bk  uxtatso  in  tmi 
uitrrcs  BTATxa 

,ir.  1,,  1..     ■^  •'fatitry  dtyUlon*: 
me   dlTUlon;    3 
uini   citiiiiy    >Lr,   5  regimental 
13  field  artillery  bHtrnliuna, 
•  asflaaar  battaiiont. 
battalloaa:  aarvtce  •up- 
total,  anjooo 

with  the  equivalent  oX  aU  trained 

na   from    the    National 

Orgahlaad  Raaarvea  that  ta  a  tt- 

But  a  combined   force  of 

tluna  cnnnut  lie  attained  with- 

aervice  fur  the  Regular  Army 

the  civilian   -  niMite. 

bill,    i  n'.ond.    prcv 

•^•nglha  of  the   anned  foreea  ae 

The  Air  Force,  ftoa.uoO;  ibi  the 

lacliMflng  the  marlnea,  0tO.OOO:  (cl  tile 


Im  tea  tad 
Arny 


tiM  BMiinar  in  wbicb  the 
atrangtb  of  naooo  waa  de- 


dawrtbad 


Air  rpfca— that 


raqutramant  of  S93.0C0  which 

la  nacaaaary  at   thta  time 

lava  M  groupa.  70  gruupe.  or  any 

of  grovpa.     Becntiee  we  aup- 

la.  feed  them,  ctotba 

them,  furnish  their  Mmmunl- 

take  care  cf  ihctr  stcli.  and  do 

« her  administrative  tnsk^.  an  In- 

cf  the  Air  Force  does  itXTect  us. 

ce  strength  is  to  be  increased 

will  have  to  increase  the  Army 

to  take  care  of  that  incraaaad 


Furtt  Rinara. 


be  kept  clearly  in  mind  that 

of  15.000  does  not  Ir.crrose  Army 

tor  Ita  own  ccmbat  fimctions  one 

thia  must  be  realized— 

support  we  are  able  to  give  the 

th  thia  cumber  of  Army  troops 

only  for  paacetime.     When  the 

Sparta  oparatlng  the  amcimt  of 

support  raquirad  will  Increaae 

aa  it  will  for  a  lighting  army. 


The  flgtire  of  15.000  would  have  to  be 
greater  except  that  under  a  recent  agree- 
ment with  the  Air  Force  the  Army  will  turn 
over  to  the  Air  Force  certain  types  of  serv- 
ice support  In  tactical  units,  up  to  and  In- 
cluding the  wing.  Thus  imder  your  bUl  the 
Army  strength  requirement  ta  837.000. 

The  manpower  needed  to  fill  the  afore- 
mentioned requirements  for  the  active  Army 
cannot  be  met  by  voluntary  recruiting  alone. 
Selective  service  Is  the  only  other  recourse. 
Thia  simple  chart  will  show  how  only 
•alective  service  on  a  limited  scale 
the  Army  be  tvought  to  the  minimum 
igth  required. 
General  DahlquUt  and  oUMra  Will  fur- 
nish details  of  the  Army's  reeoaunaodatksu 
on  the  various  measurea  for  selective  serv- 
tea  which  have  been  propoacd. 

So  aMWh   tor   tba  itagular  Army   requlre- 

maola.    How  about  the  National  Guard  and 

tka  Orfanlacd  Reserve  Corps?     The  Army's 

ba  conaMarad  sound  unless  thr 

tba  Raaanraa  are    to    be    made 

We  have   eat   a   requirement   for 

tba  prapamilon  of  ar  least  six  divisions  to  be 

ready   for   immediate   action   In  case  of  nn 

emergency      But  the  remainder  of  the  Na- 

:.':  .il  Guard  and  the  ORC  are  Just  as  vital 

»   long-range  plans      In    1910  we  sent 

rd  to  the  border  and  they  were  In 

|i  .      ,^::j  continuous  service  from  then  on. 

Tet   tt  was  1918  before  any  units  could  be 

used  in  combat. 

We  started  mobilizing  the  Guard  in  1940 
but  It  was  1943  before  any  were  committed 
to  pctlou.  Ihe  condition  the  National 
Guard  and  the  Organized  Reserve*  are  In 
today  precludes  their  doing  the  Job  now 
whi-li  must  be  done. 
Tin*  of  all.  the  clttaan  raaarves  arc  under 
At  the  prenent  tlma  the  National 
Ci—  ..  lias  only  33A.000  oiUcers  and  men. 
largely  compr^d  of  untrained  boys  Be- 
cause of  the  location  of  some  units,  some 
oXBcers.  althuUKh  veterans,  have  hud  no  ax- 

Crience  in  the  typt-  uiut  to  v.hich  they  now 
long.     Lack  of  armory  fnctlities,  however, 
gres  "dcs  any  luciease  to  even  approi- 

ima  itrength. 

Y  ue  combat  uaab!e  units 

by   c  \    week  and  an  annual 

a-W'  <  net  beyond  the 

eleni'  „  .mg.     Moreoser, 

even  though  it  were  possible  to  nit  the 
Guard  with  veterans  who  had  served  In  the 
propar  type  unit  there  nth-t  be  a  limit  to 
what  wt  abould  expert  the  veterans  of  the 
laat  war  to  do.     What  will  be  the  sltuati'm 

g  years  f '     "-'ess  a  tralni- •  ■— 

gram   Is  -    rear  the   N 

n  ne  urs  tn'^ed  Rcaarva  Corps  will 

ilnad  in  1051      That  will  mean 

N»tn«  wo«M  ba  Mt 

»  but  ta  jumeiM 

•uitfd  overtaaa    laavtng 

(1  •upp'T'nff  tfoopM  In 

This  'ide  the 

n  which 

offensive    to    the 


t ' 

t 

7  uf 

a  nt> 

Um  Oana<l  •tataa 

■aliBiia  and  holding  of  n  > 

we    might    carry    tha    atr 

enemy. 

Lsac  ta  an  rotes  cam  hot  txruici  vut 
There  la  apparently  a  widaapraad  bcllet 
that  additional  security  may  be  obtained 
•Itbar  by  UMT  or  by  a  greater  Air  Force. 
Thara  la  no  relatlonahip  between  the  70- 
group  program  and  L'MT.  The  alternative 
to  uifT  is  not  70  groups.  170  groups,  or  l.OCO 
groupa.  The  alternative  to  UMT  if  we  are 
to  bava  tha  bareat  type  of  security  Is  a 
ataadlng  army  big  enough  to  carry  the  Army 
at  a  war  burden  for  1  year,  until 
can  ba  effected.  This  would 
raquire  at  least  25  divisions  initially,  or  about 
1.K0J00Q  men.  and  wotild  coat  many  billions 
annually. 

Another  ot»erratlon  I  wish  to  make  Is  that 
UUT  Is  not  an  Army  program  alone.  It  will 
produca  man  fur  tha  wartime  Navy  and  the 
Air  Foroa  aa  well.  A  70-group  Air  Force  U 
not  big  enough  to  fight  a  war.    It  will  ra- 


quire considerable  expansion  and  Ita  units 
will  require  replacements,  both  of  ^hlch  UMT 
will  nudce  possible 

Thirdly,  the  youth  of  America  have  a  stake 
in  this.  Most  of  them  are  not  going  Into 
the  regular  aervices.  but  if  war  should  come 
most  of  them  will  have  to  go  to  war.  Giv- 
ing up  a  training  program  meaiu  they  go 
to  war  the  next  time  unprepared,  mentally, 
physically,  and  with  no  '  tialnli:g.  Picture 
your  own  son  or  somebody  else's.  18  or  19 
years  old.  enlUted  In  a  National  Quard  unit 
and  moved  oQ  In  a  week  or  two  to  Alaska, 
or  Greenland,  or  some  other  spot  Picture 
him  going  into  combat.  The  alternative  is 
not  70  groups  cr  UMT.  The  70  groups  are 
not  going  to  give  that  boy  the  lead  time  he 
needs  in  tiainlug. 

If  means  are  not  to  l>e  provided  to  make 
the  Organized  Reserve  Corps  and  the  Na- 
tional Quard  ready,  the  Army  wUl  have  to 
revise  Its  plana  for  the  national  aecurlty. 
Without  adequate  reserves  as  now  contem- 
plated, the  Army  miut  recast  Its  concepts 
and  recommend  to  the  Congraiw  a  far  larger 
standing  Army  than  !a  under  consideration 
here  today. 

rimrrBsAL   miutast   tbai.nino   and  acLEcnvc 

BSBVTCE 

There  has  ceeu  considerable  dlsrussiou  on 
the  relationship  of  selective  service  and  uni- 
versal military  training.  Althot-gh  this  com- 
mittee haa  already  acted  on  the  latter  meaa- 
ure.  It  la  pertinent  to  state  that  the  nead 
for  limited  aelectlve  service  in  no  way  re- 
moves the  need  (or  unlverial  military  train- 
ing 

UMT  and  selective  sarrlcs  are  tntcrde- 
paodaat,  not  independent.  Sclactlve  servici 
la  an  Inunadlate  and  limited  maaua  to  fill  the 
Regular  forces  so  that  they  may  pertnrm 
minimum  current  (tMictlona.  It  U  a  abort* 
T%n-^9  measure 

UMT  Is  designed  primarily  to  provide  a 
strong,  well-trained  citizen  reserve,  ready  and 
able  to  Join  ranks  with  tha  Regular  (crccj 
when  and  if  needed.  No  better  way  to  de- 
velop the  raaarvaa  baa  been  preaentad.  UMT 
la  a  long-ranga  maaaure. 

Both  selective  sai'vlcc  and  UMT  are  nec- 
essary 

mi  iaat;t:  whim  atiovij>  tmi  nixt  wab  aa 
rotWHT? 

Ditr  tn  the  traaantfetis  destructlvanaaa  of 
('  '  '•apons  and  '  'esanaaa  at  ttoalr 

I'i .         ion    It    Is   W' .  :ule   eoaatdarlng 

«here  on  the  globe  we  should  plan  to  fight 
the  next  war  If  we  become  f"^.*"'!  m  It. 
Our  laat  two  wara  have  been  I  .erseaA. 

our  paopla  bava  not  baao  a4ta«iifd  at 
Our  iSov  liMlciatrtal  and  MUipowa 
tloa  baa  baas  ptoiMlttf  MHaf  feeti> 
IR  Iboaa  vara  our  pMpto  ««t  aet  eaUr 
t«  amRirt  tfea  aaarliMi  aai  kuffertt  > 
a  war  at  taont  antalla.  Fttr  this  ano 
reasons  ws  sh(jiild  plan  deflnltcly  to  tight 
overseas  If  Oght  we  must,  I  believe  the  Na- 
tion, If  made  to  understand  the  choices  In- 
volved, v.-IU  svipport  this  Idea  regardleaa  of 
cost.  However,  until  guided  mlaallea  and 
rockeu  have  prograsaad  far  t>eyond  their 
present  stage,  the  nbtllty  of  the  United  States 
to  fight  the  InltlKl  phase  of  the  next  war  be- 
yond Its  borders  depends  almoft  entirely  on 
Its  ability  to  pu<h  forward  and  hold  the  air 
bases  which  will  provide  the  support  and 
protection  for  the  strategic  air  cffcnslve 
which  muat  start  Immediately.  Any  failure 
to  seize  and  hold  a  forward  line  for  an  Imme- 
diate air  offensive  will  result  In  the  certainty 
of  hostile  occupation  of  that  line  end  the 
danger  of  a  war  at  heme.  The  Army  will  play 
a  large  part  in  keeping  war  away  from  home. 

KQtnrMnrr  and  wxAroiva  8Cxxot7St.T  suorr 
In  conclusion  may  I  point  out  that  auy 
measxire    calling    for   an    Increase    In    Army 
strength  must  pr  r  making  available 

the  necessary  eq  ,  •.   for  an  air-boma 

aoldler  without  a  parachute  or  a  tanker  with- 
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out  a  tank  Is  no  more  effective  than  a  pilot 
without  a  plane.  The  Army  has  t)een  living 
off  stocks  remaining  from  World  War  II  since 
tha  rac«nt  war  ended.  Because  of  insufllclent 
funds  no  new  equipment  has  been  procured 
except  some  pilot  models.  Similarly  we  have 
had  few  funds  for  maintenance  of  much  of 
our  present  equipment. 

Tha  Army  has  military  types  of  equipment 
remaining  from  World  War.  II  stocks  for  the 
Initial  equipment  of  20  divisions.  However, 
thaaa  stocks  arc  not  balanced.  They  are 
lacking  in  many  Items  of  equipment  such  as 
recolllese  weapons,  satisfactory  antitank 
guixB.  transportation  and  electronics  equip- 
ment. As  an  example,  we  possess  radar 
equipment  which  was  liot  designed  to  track 
Jet  planes.  Tha  shortage  of  funds  has  also 
foroad  the  Army  to  defer  vital  maintenance. 
Consaquently  the  bulk  of  thU  equipment 
must  be  rehabilitated  before  it  U  usable.  A 
certain  amount  of  construction  will  also  be 
Duaaaarj  i  have  mentioned  these  matters 
becatna  they  are  part  and  parcel  of  any 
measures  to  Improve  tha  national  security 
structure. 


A  f  trkway  Along  the  C.  &  0.  Canal 
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or 
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Thundav.  April  15.  1948 
Mr.  BEALL.    Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remark.^  in  the  Rccoto,  I 
Include  an  editorial  from  the  Baltimore 
Sun.  Baltimore.  Md..  April  13.  1948: 

A   PAkXWAT    ALOMB  TMB  C.   *   O.   CANAL 

The  Old  and  colorfully  historic  Chasa- 
pcaka  h  Ohio  Canal,  bordering  the  Potomac 
from  Oaorgatown.  D.  C.  to  Cumberland.  Md  , 
bmanii  Fadaral  property  in  1930.  and  now 
tha  Ooaammant  la  trying  to  decide  what  is 
to  ba  dona  witb  lu  186-mlle  right-of-way. 
The  aged  waterway,  with  lU  whlta-stona 
locks,  granlU  aquadttcU.  and  stop-over  Inns, 
winds  throxigh  soma  of  the  beat  of  Maryland's 
mounuin  country,  but  It  Is  largely  Inaocaa- 
slble  and  In  nn  advanced  stage  of  deUrtora- 
tlon.  Two  stretches,  38  and  7  mllaa  long,  at 
tha  Waahlaffton  aod  of  the  cans*  have  baan 
raatarad  in  raeant  faara  lor  Joating,  Oshlng, 
and  alghtaaalng. 

lUpraaanUtlva  WmML,  of  Maryland,  has  In* 
troduoad  a  bill  in  Congraaa  autbortatng  tha 
Oovammant  to  aurvay  tha  poaalMUtias  of 
building  a  parkway  along  tha  oanal  from 
Great  FalU,  Md.,  to  Oumbarland.  Tha 
Houaa  Public  Lands  Commlttaa  haa  appro?ad 
the  bill.  If  the  survey  U  made  and  proves 
the  parkway  feasible,  the  National  Park 
••rvlce  would  Ilka  to  build  a  road  that  would 
parallel  restored  aactlons  of  the  canal  to 
Harpers  Ferry  and  then  ulllize  the  canal  bed 
as  a  rlght-of-wsy  tiirough  the  mountaiiu  to 
Cumberland.  The  canal  routa  rises  only  605 
feet  from  Georgetovm  to  Cumberland  and 
would  provide  a  less  hazardous  alternative  to 
Routa  40'8  aharp  curves  and  steep  grades. 

The  C.  &  O.  canal  dates  back  to  Baltimore's 
prerallroad  fight  to  capture  the  trade  from 
the  West.  The  canal  was  started  In  1828, 
after  the  old  Potomac  Co  .  fostered  by  George 
Washington,  had  lost  $500,000  In  an  attempt 
to  remove  the  obstacles  to  navigation  In  the 
Potomac  River.  The  builders  of  the  canal 
visualized  a  continuous  canal  alwut  360  miles 
long,  connecting  the  tidewaters  of  the  Po- 
tomac with  the  navigable  waters  of  the  Ohio 
at  Pittsburgh.  But  the  project  was  hard  hit 
by  high  coeU,  labor  shortagea.  a  cholera  epi- 
demic and  a  pitched  battle  between  two  fac- 
tions   of    indentured    Irish    workmen    that 


wreaced    0(»iaiderabla    canal    and    private 
property. 

The  lower  end  of  the  canal,  from  George- 
town to  Seneca  (the  section  now  reatored), 
waa  opened  in  1831.  A  controveny  between 
the  canal  company  and  the  Baltimore  & 
Ohio  Railroad  over  the  right-of-way  along  the 
Potomac  River  narrow*  between  Point  of 
Rocks  and  Harper  s  Ferry  delayed  the  open- 
ing of  the  canal  above  Seneca  untU  1838. 
There  then  followed  a  17-year  period  of 
financial  struggle,  Including  the  coat  of  bor- 
ing a  3,000-foot  tunnel  through  a  mountain 
at  Paw  Paw,  before  the  canal  reached  Cum- 
berland. The  State  of  Maryland  responded 
loyally  to  each  company  plea  for  money  and 
eventually  put  up  more  than  half  of  the  total 
construction  cost  of  $11,000,000. 

Business  on  the  canal  boomed  for  2  decades 
after  1850.  In  1871,  the  peak  year,  the  640 
boats  operating  in  tha  canal  carried  a  million 
tons  of  cargo,  the  great  bulk  of  which  was 
coal.  After  1871  the  Allegheny  coal  opera- 
tions began  to  ship  over  the  B.  St  O.,  the 
canal's  greatest  competitor,  and  the  number 
of  canal  boata  ataadlly  declined.  But  the 
canal  continued  to  operate  untU  1924,  despite 
a  disastrous  flood  In  1889  and  subsequent 
bankruptcy.  Today  the  ancient  towpath  Is 
accessible  only  to  hikers.  A  highway  would 
do  much  to  bring  the  secluded  waterway 
within  view  of  more  Marylanders  and  their 
vUitors,  If  only  It  did  not  spoU  the  ad- 
vantages of  seclusion. 


When  WUl  We  Get  Enonffa? 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CLARE  E.  H0FFI4AN 

or   MICHtOAM 

IN  THl  HOUBE  OF  REPRE8BNTATIVE8 
Thundav.  April  IS.  1948 

Mr.  HOFFMAN,  Mr.  Speaker,  when 
will  we  get  enough  of  the  New  Deal — 
some  call  It  the  bipartisan— foreign 
policy  and  of  the  propaganda  which  In- 
duced U8  to  adopt  and  follow  It  and 
which  has  given  u.s  nothing  but  grief? 
"Do  men  gather  grapes  of  thornn  or  figs 
of  thlstlec?"  Our  foreign  policy  has 
been — ta — thomn  and  thlntlen. 

Everyone  who  carcji  to  Inform  himaelf 
now  know*  that,  while  another  Preildent 
waa  talking  peace,  he  waa  carrying  on 
a  ahootlng  war.  Why  be  fooled  twice 
by  the  aame  bait? 

We  followed  the  New  Deal— the  bipar- 
tisan— foreign  policy  into  one  war  be- 
cause we  were  told— first,  that  it  was  our 
duty  to  establish  the  "four  freedoms" 
throughout  the  world  and,  second,  that 
unless  we  defeated  Hitler  our  national 
existence  would  be  imperiled.  Now  It 
is  Stalin  we  must  fear  and  appease. 
Might  have  been  better  had  we  let  Joe 
and  Hitler  fight  it  out  and  then,  If  neces- 
sary, taken  on  the  groggy  winner. 

What  were  the  fruits  of  that  war?  In- 
stead of  greater  freedom  throughout  the 
world,  Stalin  has  control  over  more  ter- 
ritory than  did  Hitler.  We  built  up 
Stalin,  communism,  and  the  military 
might  of  Russia.  Our  young  men  and 
our  young  women  went  to  war.  Several 
hundred  thou.sand  died,  over  3.000,000 
were  casualties.  We  harvested  a  crop 
of  high  prices  and  scarcities.  We  had 
an  adequate  dose  of  regimentation 
through  OPA  and  other  Federal  agencies. 


But  that  is  water  over  the  dam  or 
under  the  bridge,  and  we  can  do  nothing 
about  it,  other  than  learn  a  lesson  and 
profit  from  that  sad  experience. 

Are  we  to  reap  another  similar  harvest 
because  of  the  New  Deal  foreign  policy? 
The  advocates  of  that  policy  have  been 
sowing  the  seed  for  more  than  10  years. 
That  seed  has  been  well  watered  and  fer- 
tilized by  internationalists,  one-worlders. 
do-gooders — a  few  ambitious  politicians 
strutting  the  world's  stage. 

AirO  WHAT  HAVX  WS  NOWf 

Almost  a  three  hundred  thousand  mil- 
lion dollar  debt,  the  Marshall  plan,  which 
means  Increasingly  high  prices,  scarci- 
ties, and,  we  have  been  told  a  return  of 
price  fixing  and  rationing  with,  inciden- 
tally, heavier  taxes  upon  everyone,  either 
through  direct  taxation  or  through  the 
increase  in  the  cost  of  living. 

Nor  is  that  all.  The  sowing  of  the  seed 
of  Internationalism  is  about  to  give  us 
new  fruit — something  heretofore  un- 
known to  a  peacetime  America— compul- 
sory universal  military  training,  which 
will  take  several  million  young  men  out 
of  schools  and  production,  put  them  into 
a  goose-stepping  army — the  policy  ol 
Hitler  and  of  Stalin. 

Another  crap  which  we  are  asked  to 
harvest  from  the  seed  sown  by  the  New 
Deal  (bipartisan)  foreign  policy  la  a  re- 
enactment  of  the  conscription  law.  That 
wUl  yank  all  of  the  physically  fit  young 
men  off  the  farms  and,  if  Jtutice  be  done, 
out  of  the  factories,  mills,  and  mines,  put 
them  Into  the  armed  services.  It  will 
again  give  the  old  people,  the  physically 
unfit  and  the  partially  crippled,  the  task 
of  working  almost  day  and  night  to  sup- 
port our  armed  forces  and  the  people  in 
other  lands. 

Have  we  had  enough?  Is  It  too  late 
to  heed  St.  Matthew?    He  wrote: 

Beware  of  lal«c  propheU.  Every  tree  that 
brlngath  not  forth  good  frtilt  U  hewn  down 
and  cast  Into  tha  flra. 

The  New  Deal— bipartisan— foreign 
policy  has  given  us  rotten  fruit— war, 
sufTcrlng,  a  lack  of  the  things  we  need, 
heavier  tax  burdens  for  the  next  200 
years,  and,  at  the  moment,  threat  of 
another  war,  of  rationing,  reglmenUtlon, 
and,  at  the  end.  a  dictator— and  less  of 
freedom  everywhere, 

We  might  well  give  consideration  to 
that  plank  of  the  Democratic  platform 
adopted  just  prior  to  the  war,  and  which 
reads  as  follows: 

We  will  not  participate  In  foreign  wars. 
and  we  wUl  not  send  our  Army,  Navy,  or  Air 
Forces  to  fight  in  foreign  lands  outside  of 
the  Americas,  except  In  case  of  attack. 
The  direction  and  aim  of  our  foreign  policy 
has  been,  and  will  continue  to  be.  the  secu- 
rity and  defense  of  our  own  land  and  the 
maintenance  of  its  peace. 

The  administration  elected  on  that 
platform  made  no  effort — the  present 
administration  is  making  no  effort — to 
carry  out  that  promise. 

"By  their  fruits  ye  shall  know  them." 
What  we  need  here  in  America  now  Is 
a  new  administration — one  without  a 
Communist  in  it;  a  poUcy— foreign  and 
domestic — which  has  as  Its  first  objective 
the  prosperity,  the  happiness,  the  secu- 
rity of  our  people,  and  the  preservation 
of  our  Government. 
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would  reduce  that  excUiC  tax  or  sdmlaalon 
tax  to  1  percent  on  each  10  cents,  frac- 
tional part  thereof,  or  even  better  still  to 
reduce  It  to  what  It  waa  some  years  ago. 
10  percent  on  each  50-cent  sdmlaalon.  or 
more,  and  thus  relieve  the  soaaller  brackata. 
In  that  way  the  municipality  could  aaaeaa 
a  1-percent  tax  on  each  10  cents,  fractional 
part  thereof,  in  price  of  admission  and  re- 
lieve the  theatera  of  any  license  other  than 
that. 

Thia  tax  would  t>e  placed  upon  the  ones 
who  are  attending  theaters  or  other  amxue- 
menta.  and.  In  that  way.  we  would  help  tiie 
amoaamettt  buslneas  by  a  reduction  In  the 
Federal  excise  tax  as  much  as  poeslble  and 
aid  the  municipality  by  giving  them  the 
opportunity  to  levy  an  Indirect  or  excise 
tax  without  Increasing  the  ad  valorem  tax. 

WUl   ippreclate  anything  you  may  be  ablfc 
to  do  for  the  benefit  of  municipalities. 
Sincerely  yours, 

E.  H.  Bowns. 
Cit^  Clerk  and  Treaaurtr. 
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Mr.  OOODWIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  Include  an 
address  by  Hon.  Arthur  W.  CooUdge, 
Lieutenant  Governor  of  Massachusetts. 
delivered  April  12.  1948.  at  the  annual 
dinner  of  the  Greater  Lawrence  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  at  Lawrence,  Mass.: 

A  little  over  three  centuries  ago  bear- 
greaaed  Indians  camped  on  the  shores  of  the 
Merrtmiu;  River.  Plat{ues,  hunger,  tribal 
feuds,  sjperstltlon.  and  the  rigors  uf  the  New 
England  climate  kept  them  In  savagery. 
They  scarcely  progressed  from  the  era  of  the 
cave  man  to  the  time  the  Pilgrims  landed. 

Tour  founding  fathers  faced  the  same  geo- 
graphical limitations.  But  they  had  the 
bralna  to  harness  the  river  and  to  construct 
mllla  and  factories.  Now  you  turn  out  the 
woolen  i^ooda  which  not  only  clothe  America 
with  the  new  look,  but  also  provide  the 
Income  of  more  than  18.000  Lawrenca 
workers. 

Today  the  woolen-worsted  Indiistry  is  next 
to  the  largcet  employer  of  labor  in  Masaa- 
chusetts.  making  j3b8  for  more  than  52.000 
men  and  women.  It  Indirectly  supports 
butchers,  bakers,  and  candlestick  makers  all 
over  the  neighboring  counttoa.  You  have  a 
right  to  be  proud  of  your  contribution  to  the 
proaperlty  of  this  Commonwealth. 


rarsMSMTs  hunting  roa  joaa 

Bat  today  year  source  of  livelihood  is 
threatened  by  the  South.  Its  public  utility. 
railroad,  chambers  of  commerce,  and  Govern- 
ment agenta  are  up  here  trying  to  persuade 
New  England  woolen  and  worsted  mills  to 
move  South.  Some  manufacturers  already 
have  migrated  to  below  Mason  and  Dixon  s 
line. 

If  the  kidnapers  are  successful.  Lawrence 
will  b«  mora  dlsastroualy  hit  than  by  the  11)30 
flood.  Tour  mills  will  become  hollow  ahelli. 
Your  ret.-illers  will  loae  customer!.  Tour  local 
taxea  for  relief  will  skyrocket.  Tour  work- 
ers will  be  pounding  tha  pavements  bunting 
for  Joba. 

Such  a  crisis  could  occur  if  Bay  State  labor, 
management,  government,  and  the  com- 
munity are  blind  to  the  peril.  Such  a  ca- 
lamity need  no;  happen  if  all  elements  con- 


cerned Join  together  to  solve  the  problem. 
A  little  teamwork  sweat  today  can  prevent 
State-wMe  tears  tomorrow 

I  propose  tonight  to  fire  an  opening  gun 
in  tha  new  Indiatrial  war  between  the  Statea. 
I  shall  dlscuaa  the  wool-Industry  problem 
without  pussyfooting.  Tha  southerners 
claim  that  they  have  many  attractive  fea- 
tures. In  a  few  moments  I  will  debunk 
some  of  their  e.xni^Kerated  claims.  But  first 
let  us  hear  what  they  offer. 

aoaaiNc  NorrHsaN  rrm  to  pat  aotrrHESN 

pAtn. 

They  boat  that  Dixie  has  a  year-round 
mild  climate  with  abundant  water  and  power. 
They  argue  that  liecause  theii  labor  Is  im- 
organUed.  workers  will  toll  at  low  wagea. 
This  condition,  they  empbiisize,  means  free- 
dom from  labor  troubles. 

Some  deep  South  press  agents  dangle  even 
more  tempting  bait.  Mississippi  cities  and 
towns  float  bond  Issues  for  the  purchase  of 
sltea  and  the  erection  of  buildings  for  in- 
dustry. Kentucky  has  a  5-year  tax  exemp- 
tion on  new  industries.  Louisiana  has  a  10- 
year  ad  valorem  property  tax  exemption  for 
new  manufacturing  planta  and  additions  to 
existing  factories. 

Alabama  even  aeat  north  "Big  Jim"  Fol- 
aom.  her  "kissing  Ooranior,''  to  demonstrate 
what  the  co'.ton  kingdom  has  to  offer  north- 
ern BtrLs  In  leap  year  But  although  plcturea 
of  the  playboy's  smooching  antics  appeared 
in  the  papers,  I  do  not  find  many  of  our 
young  men  worried  by  competition  from  tha 
land  of  moonlight,  magnolia  blosaoma,  and 
mud  waddlers. 

All  through  the  Swanee  River  region  newa- 
papers,  public  utUttlaa,  community  projects, 
and  government  units  are  trying  to  at- 
tract uuKtde  Industry.  Theae  razorback-bog 
Statej  are  operating  on  the  principle  of  rob- 
bing northern  Peter  to  pay  southern  Paul. 

wi  Axs  atrriNo  Btn.Lrrs  rtacD  to  ko-l  oua 
iNouarauL  btatx 

Maaaachusetts  never  whines  when  com- 
petitors meet  us  fairly.  But  we  do  get  our 
dander  up  when  a  section  undermines  tha 
universal  practice  of  sound  taxation  and  usaa 
the  misery  of  its  down-trodden  Jeet  listers 
as  a  lever  for  wrecking  the  livelihood  of 
MaaaachuaetU  labor. 

Theae  bourbon  Sutea  shirk  their  civic 
responslbllttiea  in  education,  health,  high- 
ways, charity,  and  other  public  services. 
But  they  expect  our  people  to  shell  out 
through  Federal  taxes  the  money  which  they 
refuse  to  levy  on  their  own  hillbillies. 

MaasachusetU  gets  back  only  $2.50  for 
every  10  It  gives  to  Washington.  But  Ala- 
bama. Arkansas.  Georgia.  South  Carolina, 
and  some  other  "tobacco  road"  States  return 
to  Uncle  Sam  only  %2  for  every  $7  they 
wheedle  from  Washington. 

Louisiana  malls  to  Uncle  Sam  only  9329.- 
OOO.COO  annually.  But  Massachusetts  pours 
Into  the  Federal  Treasury  the  huge  sum  of 
•1.500.000.000.  Louisiana  Ukea  the  money 
which  Bay  State  taxpayers  send  to  Wash- 
ington and  uses  this  Federal  aid  to  offset  the 
local  10-year  tax  exemptions  which  Its  com- 
mimtties  give  to  industries  that  migrate  from 
Maaaachusetts. 

Thus  we  of  Massachusetts  are  paying  for 
the  bulleU  that  are  fired  to  kill  our  Indus- 
trial State.  Louisiana  Is  using  Federal  tax 
money  earned  by  Masaacbuaetts  mlllworkers 
to  put  these  same  MaaaachuaetU  mlllwork- 
ers out  of  Joba. 

XAW    DEAL    PLATXS    ON    OVn    WOaKZXS    BT    HtJZT 
LONG  CAMS 

Bay  SUt«  mill  workers  have  a  right  to  gripe 
about  the  raw  deal  the  Huey  Long  gang  u 
playing  on  them.  But  If  these  same  workers 
looked  around  they  would  discover  that  many 
of  their  own  crowd  here  also  r  re  doing  things 
which  eventually  may  destroy  their  Jobe. 

If  we  study  the  local  picture  a  bit  more 
carefully,  we  ahall  better  undersund  why  thU 
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la  BO.  Maaaachusetts  la  an  Industrial  com- 
monwealth. This  condition  creates  our 
wealth.  But  It  also  creates  certain  hazarda. 
An  agricultural  State  thrlvee  so  long  aa  Ita 
aoU  ia  fertile.  A  mining  State  prospers  ao 
long  aa  Ita  ore  holds  out. 

But  an  Uidustrlftl  SUte  survives  as  such 
only  ao  long  as  Ita  industries  can  be  kept  on 
a  competitive  basis  with  similar  industriea 
'  tn  rival  Induatrlal  States.  Unleaa  we  appre- 
ciate this  fact,  we  will  never  be  able  to  solve 
our  problem. 

BTaANDCD  WOMCnW  CHIXT  VlCTIlia  Or  MILL 
■nUUBEDT 

When  Bay  Slate  manufacturers  no  longer 
can  make  a  profit  here,  they  wUl  either  mi- 
grate or  close  down  Investora  will  place 
their  capita,  elsewhere.  Management  will 
move  into  new  territory 

But  workers  cannot  pull  up  atakea  ao  eaa- 
Uy.  E\en  if  they  follow  the  industry  into 
Dixie  they  will  have  to  compete  for  Joba  with 
aouthem  "crackers"  who  wlU  work  for  less 
money.  If  they  remain  here,  they  will  have 
to  search  for  new  employment,  usually  in 
unfaiplllar  Ilnea. 

TbeM  stranded  workers  are  the  chief  vic- 
tims of  every  mlU  tragedy.  Yet  many  of 
theae  same  workers  are  blindly  digging  their 
own  economic  grave.  They  listen  to  "screw- 
balls" and  ward  heelers  who  kid  them  into 
believing  that  Ubor  gains  by  Uking  cracks  at 
tha  boaa.  They  support  cerUin  leaders  in 
unions,  city  halls  and  State  legUlaturea  who 
adrocaU  aoaklng  btislneM. 

But  what  happen*  to  theae  same  workera 
when  they  have  restricted,  taxed,  and  soaked 
buaineaa  so  ruthlaaaly  that  managemcnW  flt« 
to  other  Blataa  to  aacapa  ruin?  The  dema- 
gogs and  peanut  polltlclana,  who  bam- 
boosled  the  workers,  go  off  on  a  new  track. 
But  the  helpleaa  workers,  their  worried  wlvea 
and  their  hungry  children  are  left  U)  suffer 
the  full  brunt  of  empty  pay  envelopes. 
auEM  soMoa  bt  bilbo  belt  banjo  stxummbu 

Ho  buaineaaman  wanta  to  liquidate  hla 
northern  holdinga  and  have  on  hU  conscience 
the  knowledge  that  hU  former  employeea  are 
In  dlatreaa.  But  when  he  Is  faced  with  rising 
ooata  which  threaten  to  ruin  him  and  his 
shareholders,  he  la  In  the  mood  to  lUten  to 
the  siren  aonga  by  the  BUbo  belt  banjo 
atrummera. 

A  few  sour-l)ellled  businessmen  are  in  the 
habit  of  blaming  labor  every  time  the  firm 
goca  in  the  red.  But  if  the  truth  were 
known.  It  la  often  their  own  managerial 
backwardnesa  that  ia  the  prime  cause  of 
their  lack  of  success. 

Textile  experts  with  whom  I  discuss  this 
problem  say  frankly  that  many  concerns 
have  nifelected  to  modemlBe  their  planta 
and  have  failed  to  keep  abreast  of  technical, 
atyle.  and  consumer  demands.  A  number  of 
aouthem  milU  are  competing  successfully 
against  New  England  plants  l)ecause  the 
newcomera  have  insUlled  more  up-to-date 
machinery    and    developed    new    processes. 

However,  some  Bay  State  manufacturers 
maintain  that  although  they  want  to  mod- 
ernize their  plants,  they  dare  not  risk  in- 
vesting In  new  equipment  Ijecause  of  the 
fear  that  goTernment  and  labor  are  out  to 
put  them  behUid  the  eight  ball. 

WHAT   GOOD   IB   LABOR   CONTRACT   IT    MILL8   CLOSE 
DOWN? 

Respwnslble  labor  leaders  do  not  brush 
aside  this  reply  aa  merely  bunk  from  the 
boM.  Every  fair-minded  American  wants 
labor  to  progreaa  to  better  wagea.  better 
hours,  and  better  working  conditions.  We 
don't  want  any  return  to  the  bad  old  daya 
of  the  last  century  when  textUe  skinflints 
forced  women  to  toil  13  hours  a  day  In  the 
mills. 

But  thoughtful  workera  realise  the  danger 
of  aaklng  fur  more  than  a  solvent  buainasa 
can  afford.  The  betrayed  workers  themselves 
will  turn  in  fury  on  their  leaders  If  Pled 
Pipers   insist   on   feather-bed   practices,   re- 


atrictlozu.  and  hampering  regulations  that 
either  drive  industry  acroas  State  frontiers 
or  drive  it  into  the  bankruptcy  courts.  What 
good  is  a  labor  contract  if  the  mill  closes 
down  emd  the  workers  lose  their  Jobs? 

Government  also  has  a  respyonsibillty  to 
Bay  State  Industry.  Massachusetts  Is  In  the 
vanguard  with  laws  promoting  labor,  health, 
education,  welfare,  and  social  gains. 

But  if  the  public  pressures  our  city  halls 
and  our  legislature  to  boost  taxes  beyond 
reason  and  to  hamstring  industry  with  ex- 
pensive strait-Jacket  regulations,  the  pub- 
lic Itself  will  be  punished  for  Its  folly.  When 
a  uilll  Is  murdered,  local  retail  business  also 
dies. 

I  have  not  pulled  my  punches  in  describ- 
ing the  situation  which  faces  this  Common- 
wealth. 

Although  we  have  troubles,  we  should  not 
be  frightened  by  them.  If  we  do  our  part 
to  promote  Bay  State  Industry,  we  need  not 
bite  our  fingernails  In  despair  every  time  a 
chamber  of  commerce  In  honeysuckle  heaven 
whittles  the  wolf  call  to  Mlas  Maaaachusetts. 
"DOCiLB  labor"  or  mint  Txnxr  states 
For  the  moment,  certain  mint  Julep  States 
do  have  what  their  propagandists  describe 
as  "docile  labor."  But  every  time  a  New 
England  mill  heads  South,  a  group  of  textile 
organizers  pack  their  suitcases  in  New  York 
City  and  also  head  South  to  algn  up  new 
members. 

For  example,  tha  Taxtlla  Workera  Union  of 
America  already  haa  organUBcd  woolen  and 
worsted  planU  In  Virginia,  West  Virginia. 
North  Carolina,  Georgia,  and  Kentucky— and 
la  organising  In  RossvUle  and  Macon,  Oa  ;  in 
Bwaetwatar,  Springfield,  and  Knoxvltle, 
Tenn.;  in  Raleigh  and  Roxboro,  N.  C;  and 
in  Olaagow.  Va.  Several  of  tha  planU  aX- 
fectad  are  the  very  mills  which  moved  away 
from  New  England  to  escape  such  unionisa- 
tion. 

OaCAMIZID  LABOB  CAINS  IN  BOtTTH 

In  the  past,  local  eoutbern  workera  re- 
sented the  type  of  high-pressure  New  York- 
ers who  suddenly  burst  in  on  them.  But, 
lately,  smart  Emll  Rleve  and  bis  CIO  union 
chiefs  have  been  conducting  a  very  clever 
campaign  of  education,  pointing  out  the  ad- 
vantagea  of  belonging  to  strong  collective- 
bargaining  units. 

Since  January  IMl,  Rleve 's  unions  have 
gained  wage  Increases  In  the  southern  wool- 
en and  worsted  Industry  that  have  totaled 
68.5  cents  per  hour — and  they  are  after  more 
pay  boosts. 

Northern  labor  is  mature,  experienced  in 
collective  bargaining  and  wise  to  the  fact 
that  long  strikes  usually  cavise  more  loss 
than  gain  to  workers.  But  deep  South  labor 
is  a  raw  mass,  inexperienced  and  undisci- 
plined. It  Is  a  potential  source  of  labor  vio- 
lence, race  riots,  and  other  disturbances. 

Those  manufacturers  who  today  are  at- 
tracted by  a  seemingly  docile  labor  market 
may  find  that  in  leaving  Massachusetts  they 
are  Jumping  out  of  the  frying  pan  into  the 
fire. 

When  a  mill  moves  south  Its  managerial 
group  often  goes  with  It.  The  wives  of  this 
group  would  be  less  happy  in  bringing  up 
their  children  In  an  environment  of  suffo- 
cating summer  heat,  lower  educational  stand- 
ards, and  higher  rate  of  disease. 

The  Bay  State  spends  tl61  per  pupil  an- 
nually. South  Carolina  spends  $58.22;  Geor- 
gia, $55.70;  and  Alabama,  $54.17.  Massacbu- 
setts  has  invested  $619  in  educational  facili- 
ties for  each  pupil.  The  poll-tax  States  have 
from  one-fifth  to  one-fourth  of  this  amount : 
North  Carolina.  $177;  South  Carolina.  $158; 
Georgia,  $150;  Tennessee,  $143;  and  Alabama, 
$127. 
Kxn  claghorns   kftp  mttm  on  okaw-bacxs 

Malaria,  endemic  typhus,  hookworm,  and 
typhoid  dysentery  are  major  public-health 
problems  in  the  South.  Tuberculosis  is  on 
the  decline  throughout  the  coimtry  but  in 


Dixie  the  rate  runs  aa  much  as  10  points 
above  that  for  Massachusetts,  due  In  part 
to  the  lack  of  pastetirlsed  milk. 

Workers  in  southern  textile  industriea  con- 
stitute a  low-income  group  and,  therefore, 
suffer  the  effects  of  Inadequate  diet,  hous- 
ing, and  sanitation.  Mill  fever  is  practically 
unknown  in  Massachusetts  plants  but  it  is 
one  of  the  most  common  industrial  diseases 
in  Mississippi.  Illness  cannot  be  segregated 
by  social  strata.  The  germa  from  the  mill 
can  spread  to  the  tmss  and  to  his  family. 

Naturally,  Dixie  Claghorns  keep  mum  about 
these  draw-backs  when  they  use  their  aouth- 
em charm  on  northerners. 

Last  summer  the  Governors  of  Colorado, 
Wyoming,  and  several  other  sheep- raising 
States  launched  a  'campaign  to  Induce  the 
Boston  wool  trade  to  move  out  west.  I  didn't 
want  Bay  State  folks  to  lose  their  business, 
so  I  warned  our  neighbors  in  the  sagebrush 
country  that  we  would  fight  to  keep  what 
we  have.  I  even  hinged  that  we  might  raise 
sheep  on  our  abandoned  farms.  Then  the 
"Little  Bo  Peeps"  out  there  might  lose  their 
sheep. 

That  "Bo  Peep"  Jibe  fetched  them.  News- 
papera  from  the  Rocky  Mountains  to  the 
Pacific  coast  opened  up  on  me  with  their 
verbal  six-shooters.  They  said  I  bad  a 
tongue  Ilka  a  cactus  and  called  m«  everything 
from  a  coyote  to  "cold  codfiah  Coolldga." 

They  sent  newspaper  wrlicra  and  tradt 
commissions  to  MaasachusetU  to  invsstlgaie 
how  they  might  capture  our  wool  trade  and 
aet  up  competing  scouring  plants.  They 
barged  in  on  me  at  the  Btatt  House  tlks  a 
TlgllanU  posse.  But  I  Introduced  them  to 
the  local  wool  people  and  we  all  becams 
good  friends.  They  returned  borne  admitting 
that  Boston's  advantages  in  holding  the  wool 
trade  wars  greater  than  they  could  overcome. 
I  think  that  this  new  stuck  on  \is  by  the . 
aouthem  colonels  will  lose  iU  drive  when 
our  manufacturers  weigh  all  the  proa  and 
cons  In  the  case.  Business  will  realize  that 
this  Commonwealth  haa  many  great  advan- 
tages in  the  Industrial  war  l>etween  the 
States. 

BAT    state's   MANT    INDUSTRIAL    AOVANTAOIS 

Our  mill  workers  are  intelligent  New  Eng- 
landers,  not  so-called  ignorant  "poor  white 
trash."  They  have  the  know-how  in  textiles 
which  comes  from  local  tradition  and  ex- 
perience. More  public  and  private  research 
personnel  and  facilities  are  concentrated  In 
this  area  than  anywhere  in  America. 

The  port  of  Boston  is  close  to  our  raw  ma- 
terial. Imported  wool.  The  Hub  ts  the  lead- 
ing wool  market  In  the  world  and  a  reser- 
voir of  capital.  Our  mills  are  near  the  biggest 
consuming  area  in  the  United  States,  Includ- 
ing the  New  York  garment  Industry. 

We  don't  Intend  to  let  the  South  or  the 
West  or  any  other  section  run  off  with  our 
wool  en -worsted  industry.  We  propose  to 
fight  back.  The  recent  common  sense  edi- 
torial by  publisher  Irving  E.  Rogers  in  the 
Lawrence  Evening  Tribune  and  the  fact- 
studded  articles  which  preceded  it  have 
awakened  Lawrence  to  Its  danger. 

I  am  sure  that  your  chamber  of  commerce 
and  yotir  city's  businessmen  will  urge  your 
legislators  to  support  measures  to  protect 
your  community's  chief  source  of  Income  and 
emploN-ment.  The  New  England  Council  al- 
ready Is  engaged  in  a  program  to  supplement 
your  plans  to  save  your  indvistry. 

BRADFOaO    PLANS    TO    SATTCTJARD    M ASSAL UU SB I'l 8 

nnrusTRT 

Governor  Bradford  Is  giving  the  wool  prob- 
lem a  top  priority.  He  haa  ordered  the  Mas- 
sachusetu  Development  and  Industrial  Com- 
mission to  conduct  a  thorough  surrey  to  as- 
certain the  complete  story  of  why  mills  move 
out  and  to  propose  immediate  remedial  meas- 
ures. The  Bradford  administration  also  la 
opposed  to  weakening  the  so-called  6  otdoclc 
law  and  other  legisUtlon  which  now  craata 
Jobs  for  women  and  make  it  poaithi*  for 
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Thursday.  April  15.  1948 

SHAFER.  Mr.  Speaker,  when 
H.  R.  6226.  L  bill  making  supplemental 
appropriatlcpa  for  the  national  defense 
for  the  flsca  [  year  ending  June  30.  1948, 
was  conalde;  ed  in  the  House  today  I  sup- 
ported the  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr.  TABn). 
This  amenc  ment  increased  the  appro- 
pilaUons  pr  >vlded  for  by  this  IcfialMion 
by  $t82.000,i  00  to  provide  for  a  H-froup 
air  force. 

I  am  relu.bly  Informed.  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  95  per«nt  of  the  total  number  of 
planes  in  thi  i  possession  of  our  Air  Forces 
today  were  ronatructed  during  the  year 
1945  or  in  prior  years.  This,  of  course. 
Is  a  weaknea  s  that  cannot  be  tolerated. 

The  Bcntieman  from  New  York  I  Mr. 
Taki]  li  IK  t  crying  "War  is  Imminent" 
In  propoatni ;  this  amendment.  We  all 
know  that  ¥  ar  is  not  imminent  nor  is  it 


Inevitable,  and  preparedness  does  not  In- 
dicate that  we  anticipate  war.  But  it  is 
far  better,  in  my  opinion,  to  let  the  world 
know  that  we  intend  to  be  capable  of  re- 
taliation— a  deadly  devastating  retalia- 
tion— immediately,  rather  than  live  in 
the  hope  that  time  will  be  on  our  side 
and  that  our  indu.stry  will  produce  the 
planes  after  the  battle  has  started. 

I  supported  the  gentleman's  amend- 
ment because  to  me  it  is  only  good  sense 
to  have  an  air  force  ready  to  provide 
adequate  protection  against  any  aggres- 
sor. To  encourage  weakness  is  to  invite 
disaster:  but  to  be  prepared  is  the  best 
means  of  telling  the  world  that  we  stand 
read}  always. 

Th:s  is  not  war  talk.  It  is  simply  in- 
surarce.  For  3  years  we  have  been  told 
that  we  need  70  air  groups  to  properly 
defend  the  United  States.  It  is  time  we 
initiated  that  program.  I  wish  to  em- 
phasize the  fact  that  we  are  not  in  an 
emergency.  Nor  are  we  facing  impend- 
ing peril.  The  President  recognizes  this 
fact.  Army  and  Navy  department 
heads  who  have  appeared  before  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  this  week 
recognize  this  fact.  Had  it  been  other- 
wise the  President  would  have  declared 
an  emergency  and  he  would  have  ordered 
National  Guard  and  Re.serves  to  active 
duty.  Nor  does  the  present  proposal  to 
reinstate  Selective  Service  call  for  any 
large  draft  of  men.  All  that  is  being 
asked  today  in  Congress  is  rea;>onablc 
precautions  in  these  troubled  times. 

Seventy  air  groups  will  provide  us  with 
adequate  air  protection.  It  will  simply 
be  notice  to  the  world  that  we  are  ready 
but  it  will  also  serve  notice  to  the  world 
that  we  are  not  preparing  for  war.  else 
we  would  be  advocating  200  air  groups. 
We  are  simply  assuring  peace  by  being 
ready  for  any  eventuality.  By  initiating 
a  70-group  program  we  will  be  prepared 
to  expand  to  an  even  greater  degree  if 
the  situation  demands  it. 


TVA 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  F.  H.  UCHTENWALTER 

or  PEMNSTLVANI.\ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  15.  1948 

Mr  UCHTENWALTER.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, under  leave  to  extend  ray  remarks  in 
the  Rkcord.  I  Include  the  follo-.ving  edi- 
torial which  appeared  in  the  Allentown 
Evening  Chronicle,  April  13.  1948: 

m    THS    WAKB    or    THX    NCWS 

In  ine  light  of  President  Truman's  requests 
for  billions  for  Etiropean  relief,  more  bll- 
llona  for  national  defense,  and  the  general 
tendency  not  to  become  excited  over  astro- 
nomical figures  In  Government  finance,  it  is 
not  likely  that  Lehigh  Valley  folks  have  paid 
much  attention  to  the  President's  call  for 
•4.000.000  to  expand  the  faculties  of  the 
Tenn«ia««  Valley  Authority. 

Tham  additional  moneys.  It  Is  explained, 
are  to  be  used  to  create  a  new  steam  plant 
at  JohnsonvUle,  Tenn.  Actually,  competent 
authorltlaa  assert,  tha  new  plant  wUl  cost 
•94.000.000,  may  be  th«  largest  In  the  world, 
and  will  In  all  prolMbUlty  produce  sufficient 
power  to  stipply  all  the  needs  of  a  city  tha 
aiae  of  New  Tork.    This  power  wlU  b«  made 


available  to  Industries  of  many  klnda  which. 
It  la  hoped.  wUl  be  attracted  to  the  area  by 
low  rates. 

What,  then,  does  all  thU  add  up  to? 
Simply  that  the  Federal  Government  through 
lu  Chief  Executive  propoaca  to  take  your  tax 
dollars  to  set  up  a  specific  area  of  the  country 
In  corjpetitlon  with  our  own  particular  area, 
for  Instance.  Already  a  number  of  large  In- 
dustnes  have  planned  to  locate  where  power 
Is  furnished  by  the  TVA.  Among  them  are: 
Oenaril  Electric.  Dupcnt.  Monaanto  Chemi- 
cal, Borg-Warner  and  many  others.  How 
many  or  these  might  fca%'e  located  In  the 
Lehigh  Valley  section  of  the  country  Is,  of 
course,  a  matter  of  conjecture.  But  It  la  safe 
to  assume  that  they  were  attracted  to  TVA 
territory  by  what  are  described  as  the  lowest 
power  rates  In  the  eastern  United  States. 

Fur  years.  TVA  propagandists  have  been 
spreading  untruths  to  the  effect  that  such 
vast  projects  are  neceasary  because  private 
utUltles  have  not  been  able  to  supply  needed 
power.  In  the  case  of  our  own  section,  this 
Is  an  obvious  misrepresentation.  The  Penn- 
sylvania Power  and  Light  Co  .  which  fur- 
nished power  In  23  highly  Industrialized 
counties  of  eastern  Pennsylvania,  was  never 
In  the  slightest  power  difll:ulty  during  the 
hectic  days  of  the  war  And  now  with  power 
consumption  even  greater.  It  U  In  a  position 
to  meet  all  preaent  and  foreseeable  demands. 

It  follows,  then,  that  If  Mr  Trumans  re- 
quest Is  given  congressional  approval  we  of 
eastern  Pennsylvania  are  more  than  likely 
to  suffer  In  the  matter  of  new  employment, 
new  industry  and  general  economic  health. 
because,  stripped  of  all  Its  double  talk,  what 
the  President  proposes  to  do  Is  to  take  public 
tax  moneys  to  further  a  vast  experiment  in 
Government  socialism. 

It  might  be  weU  to  remember  that  the 
whole  TVA  Idea  was  originally  sold  as  a 
project  for  navigation  and  flood  control,  not 
power  production.  To  date  It  ha.<s  already  cost 
the  taxpayers  of  the  United  States  tOOO,- 
000.000.  and  set  up  the  Government  In  com- 
petition with  private  Indtistry  In  many  ways. 

If  we  lose  our  Industrial  leadership  due  to 
competition  in  the  traditional  American 
meaning  of  tha  term,  then  It  is  because  we 
and  our  industries  and  utilities  have  not 
been  on  the  Job.  But  If  we  are  to  lose  be- 
cause we  must  compete  with  our  own  Gov- 
ernment and  our  own  dollars,  that  Is  an- 
other matter.  Legislators  from  this  section 
have  a  aerlotu  respoiulbUlty  In  seeing  that 
the  latter  does  not  happen  when  they  con- 
alder  the  Government  corporation  appro- 
priation bUl. 


How  Can  the  United  Nab'ons  Become  More 
Effccti?e? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  M.  McCULLOCH 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATWES 

Thursday.  April  IS.  1948 

Mr.  McCULLOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  essay, 
entitled  "How  Can  the  United  Nations 
Become  More  Effective?"  by  John  C. 
Mack,  Jr..  Bradford.  Ohio,  high-school 
sophomore,  which  won  him.  among 
others,  an  all-expense  tour  to  Washing- 
ton. D.  C.  sponsored  by  the  American 
Legion.  Department  of  Ohio: 
HOW  CAM  TUB  tmrrxo  nations  bxcomz  MOai 
Kmcnvx? 

The  United  Nations  Is  an  International  or- 
ganlsaUon  by  which  the  nations  of  ihe  world 
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hope  to  achieve  peace  and  security.  The  87 
member  nations  are  represented  in  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly,  each  nation  having  one  vote. 
The  Security  CouncU  Is  made  up  of  11  na- 
tions. Six,  being  nonpermanent  members. 
are  elected  every  2  years.  The  remaining 
five,  Russia,  France,  China.  Great  Britain, 
and  the  United  Sutes,  are  permanent  mem- 
bers and  negative  vote  by  any  of  these  na- 
tions will  prevent  action  on  any  matter  that 
18  being  discussed. 

To  make  the  United  Nations  effective,  we 
must  clearly  understand  why  the  organlia- 
tlon  Is  not  effective.  The  greatest  defects 
are;  (a)  there  Is  no  executive  bead  to  en- 
force International  laws,  Ueatles.  etc.;  (b) 
It  has  no  army  or  navy  with  which  to  put 
down  a  rebellion  or  to  stop  a  war;  (c)  any 
action  against  aggreaslon  could  be  stopped 
by  a  veto  from  any  one  of  the  Big  Five. 

In  1788  much  the  same  problem  faced  the 
United  sutes.  Each  State  had  Ita  own  sov- 
ereign government,  currency,  mlUtla.  and 
some  even  had  tariffs.  This,  along  with  the 
fact  that  there  was  no  executive  head,  made 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  very 
ineffective.  Our  forefathers  solved  the  prob- 
lem by  throwing  away  the  old  Articles  of 
Confederation  and  started  anew  by  writing 
the  Constitution. 

If  the  United  Nations  Organization  Is  to 
be  made  effective.  It  wUl  have  to  do  likewise, 
or  make  these  drastic  changes:  First,  set  up 
a  atrong  executive  department,  which  pro- 
vides for  a  chief  executive.  This  executive 
should  be  elected  by  the  General  Assembly 
at  regtilar  Intervals  and  be  a  man  who  woxild 
bs  thought  of  as  a  representative  of  the 
world  rather  than  of  a  certain  powerful  na- 
tion. Second,  provide  for  an  army  and  navy, 
which  will  be  under  the  command  of  the  chief 
executive  for  the  purpose  of  enforcing  Inter- 
national law.  Third,  provide  that  the  repre- 
sentatives to  the  General  Assembly  be  elected 
by  the  people  they  represent  rather  than 
being  appointed  by  the  Chief  Executive,  who 
may  be  biased  for  political  reasons.  This 
will  also  help  eliminate  half-hearted  repre- 
sentatives from  the  General  Aasembly. 
Fourth,  set  up  a  common  currency.  Thle 
wUl  prevent  quarrels  over  the  rate  of  ex- 
change. Fifth,  outlaw  tariffs  that  prevent 
Impoverished  countries  from  trading  with 
prosperous  countries.  By  doing  this  It  will 
give  the  small  countries  an  outlet  for  their 
products,  thus  giving  them  more  money  with 
which  to  buy  much  needed  food.  Sixth,  the 
veto  power  of  the  Big  Five  will  have  to  be 
limited,  but  not  altogether  abolished,  for 
the  Idea  of  the  veto  waa  to  prevent  small  na- 
tions from  making  resolutions  that  would 
benefit  themselves  and  harm  the  large  na- 
tions. Russia  has  used  It  for  the  purpose 
of  benefiting  herself  and  harming  all  other 
nations,  both  large  and  small.  To  prevent 
one  nation  from  stopping  action  on  an  Issue 
favored  by  all  other  nations,  a  vote  of  two- 
thirds  majority.  Including  four  of  the  Big 
Five,  would  make  the  resolution  effective. 

To  make  these  changes  every  nation  will 
have  to  give  up  some  of  Its  rights,  but  aoms- 
thlng  win  have  to  be  done  or  else  there  may 
be  no  nations. 


Our  Security  Problem 

EXTENSION  or  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  W.  SARBACHER,  JR. 

OF  PENNSTLVANU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  15.  1948 

Mr.  SARBACHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  Include  an  excellent  speech  re- 
cently made  by  my  colleague,  the  Honor- 


able James  T.  Patterson,  of  the  Fifth 
District  of  Connecticut: 

Last  week  I  discussed  with  you  one  phase 
of  out  security  problem.  When  I  apoke 
about  the  need  for  a  larger  an  more  vigor- 
otis  air  force,  it  was  not  meant  to  Imply  that 
this  alone  would  make  us  secure  against  ag- 
gression. In  reality,  there  Is  no  security 
against  aggression  other  than  agreement  by 
all  nations  on  policies  that  lead  to  peace 
rather  than  war.  Without  a  perfected  or- 
ganization to  assure  a  lasting  peace  we  must, 
therefore,  prepare  ovir  nation  against  the  on- 
slaught of  any  aggressor  Nation. 

With  this  In  mind,  I  feel  that  it  might  be 
weU  to  discuss  one  other  phase  of  our  secur- 
ity problem.  It  Is  utter  futility  to  maintain 
a  strong  military  force  without  maintaining 
our  supply  line  which  will  guarantee  the 
effectiveness  of  that  force.  A  strong  army 
without  necessary  supplies,  is  a  useless  army 
This  was  demonstrated  In  the  Europeau 
theatre  during  World  War  II,  when  whole 
regiments  of  German  soldiers  were  captured 
because  they  had  not  sufficient  materiel  to 
continue  fighting.  This  problem  Is  perhaps 
greater  for  us  than  It  has  l>een  in  the  past 
for  any  other  nation  in  the  world. 

Our  policy,  and  it  has  been  a  good  one  was 
to  fight  the  war  In  the  other  fellow's  back 
yard,  If  possible.  Of  necessity,  we  must  then 
maintain  longer  supply  lines  which  are  -ub- 
Ject  to  constant  attack  by  our  enemies.  Full 
production  'y  American  Industry  would  not 
t)e  enough  to  win  World  War  III.  We  would 
require  partial  mobilization  now  to  Insure 
total  mobilization  In  the  event  we  are  at- 
tacked. Our  planning  must  be  for  Che  fu- 
ture. Now  Is  the  time  for  the  people  of  our 
military  staff  to  lay  the  plans  for  such  mobil- 
ization, inversion  of  goods  from  civilian 
to  military  use  will  be  much  greater  than  it 
has  been  in  the  past. 

All  civilians  should  banish  thought  of 
profit  from  a  people  fighting  for  their  exist- 
ence. It  might,  perhaps,  be  necessary  toi 
our  government  to  draft  whole  industries  for 
military  use  In  much  the  same  way  that  W€ 
draft  young  men  for  the  same  purpose.  Cer- 
tainly the  lives  of  our  citizens  are  uot  iesci 
valuable  than  the  property  of  our  citizens. 
New  methods  of  awarding  contracts  Ehoulcl 
be  proscribed.  Profit  by  Individuals  or  cor- 
porations should  be  held  to  the  barest  mini- 
mum. If  the  young  men  of  America  are  will- 
ing to  give  their  lives  for  the  safety  of  their 
country's  welfare,  it  certainly  Is  within  rea- 
son to  demand  that  both  capital  and  labor 
relinquish  exorbitant  profit  for  the  samo 
purpose. 

Much  has  been  made  of  the  tremenJou;> 
capacity  for  production  of  American  indus- 
try. The  reasons  for  this  are  numerous.  A 
totally  unprepared  nation,  at  the  time  o:* 
Pearl  Harbor,  demonstrated  Its  Industrial  In- 
genuity and  capacity  by  supplying  not  only 
our  forces,  but  those  of  many  of  our  allies 
before  the  end  of  the  war.  However  short; 
the  period  of  time  necessary  to  accomplish 
this  was  during  the  last  war,  this  same  perioc. 
may  not  be  available  to  us  If  there  Is  a  world 
war  ni. 

It  Is  Inctimbent  upon  the  leaders  of  thla 
country  to  make  ready,  now,  plans  for  mo- 
bilization so  that  full  capacity  could  be  at- 
tained when  we  are  first  attacked.  Would 
this  affect  our  economy?  Most  certainly. 
The  Inconveniences  of  the  past  years  would 
once  again  be  with  us.  We  might  get  ciga- 
rettes only  on  Tuesdays  and  butter  by  the 
quarter  pound.  Is  tills  too  great  a  price 
to  pay  for  the  security  of  cur  country? 

In  any  future  conflict  each  and  every  one 
of  us  win  be  In  the  front  lines.  Destruction 
of  our  homes  and  cities  would  be  as  probable 
as  machine-gvm  fire  upon  front-line  soldiers. 
The  person  residing  In  the  Litchfield  HIUh 
would  be  no  safer  than  the  radio  man  ou 
board  a  destroyer  at  sea.  If  war  comes,  wd 
can  be  certain  that  It  will  be  total  and  de- 
structive. 


I  have  Just  outlined  the  steps  necessary  to 
prepare  this  country  In  the  event  we  are 
attacked.  I  believe  It  neceasary  that  our  citi- 
zens know  how  terrible  and  how  frightening 
war  can  be  and  will  be  should  it  occur.  Not 
only  is  It  the  duty  of  those  serving  in  our 
Government  to  make  certain  that  we  are  pre- 
pared in  the  event  of  war — it  is  an  even  more 
sacred  duty  to  do  all  possible  to  prevent  war 
from  occurring. 

The  United  Nations  was  the  hope  of  a 
peace-seeking  world.  Its  administration  has 
been  a  dismal  failure  becavise  of  the  reluc- 
tance of  Russia  to  pursue  the  paths  of  peacs 
through  negotiation.  A  flat  and  final  "no" 
to  every  suggestion  of  other  nations  has  aerl- 
ously  retarded  accomplishment  of  peace  and 
has  made  necessary  alternative  proposals  to 
accomplish  this  ei.d. 

I  believe  it  significant  that  there  has  been 
introduced  In  both  Houses  of  Congress  reso- 
lutions seeking  to  strengthen  the  United 
Nations  Organization.  These  resolutions  will 
have  the  support  of  many  Members  from  both 
major  parties  in  Congress.  This,  too,  Is 
significant.  It  demonstrates,  without  shad- 
ow of  a  doubt,  that  it  is  the  earnest  desire 
of  both  parties  to  remove  plans  for  future 
security  from  partisan  politics.  It  is  hoped 
by  the  adoption  of  these  resolutions  that 
the  United  States  Government  will  take  the 
Initiative  in  forming  a  more  potent  United 
Nations  Organization  for  the  maintenance 
of  peace  in  the  world.  Abolition  of  the 
veto  |}Ower  is  one  of  the  steps  in  this  plan. 
The  establishment  of  a  world  police  force  is 
another.  The  attainment  of  intern:  tlonal 
agreements  for  disarmament  Is  a  third.  It 
is  upon  these  premises  tba*  we  must  pin  our 
hope  for  future  security.  With  our  great 
country  leading  the  way,  It  Is  certain  that 
peace-loving  nations  everywhere  In  the  world 
would  agree  to  these  concepts. 

What  does  Russia  think  of  this,  you  ask. 
Would  they  participate  under  such  condi- 
tions? I  believe  that  the  time  has  come 
to  find  out  whether  or  not  Russia  will  par- 
ticipate In  an  organisation  that  Is  capable 
of  maintaining  the  peace  of  the  world.  If 
Russia  will  agree  to  the  adoption  of  these 
three  steps,  the  cause  of  peace  will  be  ad- 
vanced more  greatly  than  it  has  been  at  any 
time  In  the  past  3  years.  If  Rtissla  is  not 
willing  to  cooperate,  the  other  nations  of  the 
world,  not  now  dominated  by  her,  must  form 
such  an  organization  for  their  own  protec- 
tion. The  strength  of  such  a  combination 
would  serve  notice  upon  Russia,  or  any  other 
potential  agpr^ssor,  that  the  people  of  all 
nations  are  tired  of  war  and  seek  only  to 
live  in  peaceful  cooperation  with  thelr 
nelghbors. 

*It  is  my  belief,  therefore,  that  the  steps 
we  take  now  In  expanding  and  strengthening 
otir  Air  Force;  by  preparing  a  plan  for  In- 
dustrial mobilization;  and  by  taking  the  In- 
itiative In  striving  for  a  stronger  and  greater 
United  Nations  Organization,  are  all  steps 
for  peace.  None  of  us  wishes  war,  but  we 
must  not  be  unprepared. 

And  now,  folks,  until  next  week,  when  it 
will  again  be  my  privilege  to  talk  with  ycu. 
this  Is  Jim  Pattebson,  your  Representative 
in  Congress,  saying  good-by  from  Washington. 


Civil  Service  Retirement  Act 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  P.  MILLER 

or  CAUTOKNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  C»"  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  15.  1948 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  have  this  day  introduced  a 
bill  to  restore  optional  retirement  at  act 


^ 
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B8.  on  •  rrdliccd  tnn""" 
vulunUrily 


hftd  com*  to  GOUBl  upon. 
Mil  na  two  prtaMlpal  c^oetlVM. 


for  ptrtoiM  In- 
inpArftt*  .  ih«  Oovtrn- 

•MTvl «.  It  m«tfliy  rtinitatM  » 
provtilan  tl  «t  rvmalned  In  tht  Uw  (or 
in  i.r»  «nd  which  Oovcrnment  em< 

ploycn 

Th*  Mil 
Th«  first  1.1  to  correct  an  Inequity  and  to 
rejttort*  <i  rU ht  o(  long  standing;  the  sec- 
ond ia  to  tiakt  the  retirement  system 
more  -  '  ?  by  encouraging  employees 
to  tea  r  money  In  the  fund. 

As  for  th  !  first  -objective,  the  original 
reason  for  Incorporating  the  provWon 
In  the  law  was  that  when  employees, 
particularly  women,  reach  the  age  of  55. 
and  have  b?en  engaged  In  Government 
work.  It  Is  d  ifflcult  for  them  to  find  other 
employmen  ,  if  they  lost  their  jobs,  partly 
because  of  the  discrimination  agaii\st 
age  and  pa  tly  because  specialized  Gov- 
ernment w(  rk  often  has  no  counterpart 
In  private  employment,  and  the  dis- 
missed emp  oyee  therefore  finds  that  the 
work  on  wh  ich  he  has  been  engaged  for 
many  year  has  not  equipped  him  for 
such  emplo  rment.  This  position  appar- 
ently never  was  challenged  during  the 
many  year  in  which  the  provision  re- 
mained in  t  le  law;  and  in  fact  the  enact- 
ment of  th«  Forand  Act,  which  has  been 
revlred  in  he  new  retirement  law,  was 
bosed  on  (xactiy  those  principles,  the 
only  diflfen  nee  being  that  the  Forand 
Act  called  fur  25  years'  Government  serv- 
ice. There  is  no  element  of  cost  In- 
volved, since  the  annuity  payable  at  55 
would  be  r(duced  sufficiently  to  make  it 
equivalent  n  value  to  a  full  annuity  at 
t2.  The  otJy  difference  in  the  wording 
of  the  proposed  amendment  and  the 
prorlsUm  f(  rmerly  written  Into  the  law 
la  that  und(  r  the  amendment  the  reduc- 
tion would  be  on  a  percentage  basis 
rather  than  on  the  basl.t  of  actuarial  fac- 
tors, and  I  lis  is  only  to  facilitate  com- 
putation. 

The  rea.1  m  for  confining  the  reduced 
annuity  pre  vision  to  persons  Involuntar- 
ily separate  j  is.  of  course,  that  employees 
who  quit  it  r  !»crv*ce  voluntarily  at  55,  or 
any  other  i  ge  under  retirement  age.  do 
■o.  as  a  rule,  becauao  they  have  other 
Job*  to  go  to.  The  person  who  Is  In- 
volaa tartly  separated  U  thrown  out  oil 
his  own  raouroea  and  may  not  be  able 
to  find  a  j>b  at  all.  To  contend  that 
tbort  is  no  JlfTerence  between  voluntary 
and  Involur  tary  separation  Ls.  In  effect. 
to  say  thai  there  Is  no  difference  be- 
tween havlr  g  a  Job  and  not  having  one. 
It  la  true  that  the  point  was  made  In 
discussion  af  the  Langer-Chavez-Ste- 
veoMOR  Act  that  there  have  been  some 
Inatances.  jos^-ibly.  where  what  was  ac- 
tWHy  a  vo  untary  retirement  has  been 
made  to  ap;)ear  involuntary,  to  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  employee,  but  such  Iso- 
iBtad  drcta  Mfncaa  surely  ought  not  to 
bo  VtttMd  to  the  injury  of  the  great 
majority  o  employees  who  want  and 
need  this  l^vLslaiion. 

Tbort  farms  to  have  treen  no  good 
»n  for  taking  It  out  of  the  bill  in 
filnce  there  wax  no  element 
red.    Sut  the  fact  l<  that  It 
that  a  great  many  em- 
larly  IhoAe  In  imuidating 
and  that  new<  of 
taw  rame  an  § 
Id  ttMH    II  w««  alw 
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a  aurprlse  to  many  personnel  olBcers, 
who  had  no  idea  that  It  would  be  re- 
movod. 

The  injttatloa  to  which  rtftmiea  baa 
been  mada  Is  this:  For  2  years  prior  to 
enactment  of  this  new  retirement  law, 
rtducUon  In  force  had  been  in  tffcct  In 
tbo  OovommaAl  MTVlee.  and  many  em- 
ployoaa  ware  diamtaaod.  Those  dismis- 
sals were  made  on  the  basis  of  the  rela- 
tive value  of  employees  to  the  service; 
the  most  valuable  were  retained  longest, 
and  many  of  these,  who  will  ultimately. 
be  dismissed,  are  still  in  the  service.  It 
Is  obvious  that  under  the  new  law  the  less 
valuable  employees,  who  were  ousted  be- 
fore April  1.  194S.  can  retire,  if  they 
choose,  at  55  with  a  reduced  annuity; 
the  more  valuable  employees,  still  In  the 
service,  cannot  do  so. 

Thus  the  bill  suggested  Is  designed 
to  correct  a  situation  where  the  most 
valuable  employees  are  penalized  simply 
because  thty  were  valuable  enough  to 
keep  in  service,  and  the  less  valuable  em- 
ployees benefit  because  they  were  not 
good  enough  to  keep.  So  much  for  the 
first  objective. 

The  second  objective,  as  has  been 
stated.  Is  to  encourage  employees  to  leave 
their  money  in  the  retirement  fund.  In 
order  to  make  the  fund  serve  as  effec- 
tively as  possible  the  purpose  for  which 
it  was  set  up;  that  is,  to  provide  for  the 
old  age  of  Government  employees. 

There  has  been  a  tremendous  nish  on 
the  part  of  some  employees  to  get  their 
money  out  of  the  retirement  fund  as  soon 
as  they  cease  working  for  Uncle  Sam. 
This,  of  course,  in  most  cases,  represents 
extremely  poor  judgment  on  their  part; 
they  are  giving  up  the  chance  of  sub- 
stantial future  benefits  for  nothing  more 
nor  less  than  what  they  have  already 
earned.  It  may  be  the  view  of  .lome  that 
giving  their  money  back  to  them  relieves 
the  Ctovernment  of  an  obligation,  but  It 
doea  not  actually  do  so.  Persona  who  are 
improvident  tend  to  become  public 
cbargea,  and  it  Is  much  more  In  the 
public  Interest  that  th^^y  draw  an  Income 
from  a  fund  to  which  they  have  con- 
trib  itrd  than  that  they  become  paupers. 

The  failure  of  employees  to  under- 
stand the  benefits  of  the  retirement  sys- 
tem has  been  due  In  part  to  the  fact  that 
imtll  just  now  no  effective  effort  has  been 
made  to  enlighten  them.  Government 
employees,  past  and  present,  are  ready 
buyers  of  Insurance  of  all  kinds,  but  they 
do  not  understand  or  appreciate  the  ex- 
cellent Insurance  system  the  retirement 
fund  makes  available  for  them.  Within 
the  last  few  weeks  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
ml&iion  has  begun  Issuing  certificates 
which  show  what  the  fund  is  worth  to 
them;  It  is  the  equivalent  of  an  insurance 
policy. 

When  these  certificates  are  widely 
dlatrtbuted.  employees  will  come  to  look 
upon  thrm  as  they  would  upon  an  Instir- 
ance  policy,  and  will  be  less  eager  to 
get  their  money  out  of  the  fund.  Of 
oourao.  aoae  paraona  borrow  to  the  limit 
OS  their  Inattraneo  policies,  but  gener- 
ally a  man  who  talMa  out  an  Inauranoe 
poHey  doea  ao  biiiiiii  lig  WMit*  an  en- 
dowmmt.  or  jHfimHB  Hi  hU  f afflity 
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15  years  In  the  Oovammtnt  aervlca.  In 
1943  iha  privilege  was  axtanded  to  em- 
ployees who  had  aervad  no  more  than  ft 
years,  for  the  raaaon  that  such  em^ 
ployees,  most  of  whom  presumnbly  had 
been  In  private  employment  and  would 
go  back  to  It.  had  no  soclul-sccurliy  pro- 
tection for  their  years  In  Oovernmont 
employment,  and  would  find  their  social- 
security  armulttes  reduced  accordingly. 
The  5- year  annuities  from  Government 
employment  would,  of  course,  be  small, 
but  they  would  supplement  the  social- 
security  annuity  to  such  an  extent  that 
the  employee  would  at  least  experience 
no  loss  from  having  gone  into  Govern- 
ment employment  for  a  time.  It  was  a 
practical  method  of  solving  a  problem 
that  affected  many  employees,  and  It 
was  surely  to  their  interest  that  their 
contributions  should  remain  in  the  re- 
tirement fund.  They  cannot  withdraw 
the  deductions  made  from  their  pay  for 
the  social-security  system,  and  there  Is 
no  reason  why  they  should,  barring  ex- 
treme emergency,  from  the  Civil  Serv- 
ice Retirement  System.  They  get  as 
good  interest  or  better  on  the  money 
they  have  in  the  civil-service  fund  as  they 
could  get  el.sewhere.  and  they  have  some- 
thing available  for  their  own  use  in  their 
old  age.  or  to  Include  in  their  estates  if 
they  do  not  live  to  draw  aruiuitles. 

As  a  matter  of  Justice  and  in  the  In- 
terest of  the  Government  and  Its  em- 
ployees alike,  the  55-year  proviso  should 
be  restored  to  the  law. 

Another  very  good  reason  why  It 
should  be  restored  appears  in  the  Langer- 
Chavez-Stcvenson  Act  itself.  Under 
that  law  a  widow  receives  an  annuity 
at  the  age  of  50,  or,  if  she  has  dependent 
children.  Immediately  upon  her  hus- 
band's death,  whatever  her  age,  and  con- 
tinuing until  she  6\en  or  remarries.  Her 
clrcunv-itflnccs  are  not  taken  Into  ac- 
count. She  may  have  a  job  tluit  brings 
her  In  a  substantial  Income. 

But  under  this  same  law  a  woman  who 
has  worked  for  the  Oovernment  15,  20 
years  or  even  more,  cannot  derive  any 
sor  of  annuity  until  she  has  reached  the 
age  of  83,  which  seems  a  manifest  Injus- 
tice. She  may  be  a  widow,  and  she  may 
have  dependant  ctalldrtn.  when  she  loaes 
her  Job.  Bat  glio  la  deprived  of  a  right 
accorded  other  employees  for  many  years 
prior  to  April  1,  1948. 
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many  publications  In  tcatterad  parts  of 
iho  country.  It  has  been  quoted  from 
in  a  rtcf  nt  Uauo  of  Pathfinder  magaxina. 
Too  many  people  in  ihu  country  to- 
day confusa  biggor  with  better  and  big- 
gest with  best.  Too  many  people  are 
pushing  to  get  to  the  big  cities  thinking 
that  only  there  can  they  find  real  op- 
portunity to  make  a  place  for  themselves 
and  achieve  success. 

In  this  atmosphere  General  Plcmlng's 
talk  to  the  parent-teachers  group  In  the 
small  town  of  Dover.  N.  H.,  comes  like  a 
breath  of  fresh  air.  He  has  said  many 
things  that  need  saying  at  this  time  on 
the  role  of  the  small  town  and  the  tre- 
mendous contribution  that  our  smaller 
cities  are  making  to  the  Nation.  I.  there- 
fore, under  unanimous  consent.  Insert 
an  abridged  copy  of  the  talk  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

There  are  several  reasons  why  this  Is  a  very 
happy  occasion  for  me.  First  of  all.  I  like 
coming  baclc  to  New  Hampshire.  For  the 
past  8  or  9  years  your  State  has  been  both 
my  legal  residence  and  my  home.  During 
this  period  my  neightwrs  at  Sandwich  have 
airorded  me  and  my  famUy  a  welcome  oppor- 
tunity to  become  part  of  their  community. 
I  feel  at  home  In  Sandwich  In  spite  of  the 
fact  that  my  Job  keeps  me  m  Washington  a 
great  deal  of  the  time. 

Alter  nearly  40  years  of  Army  life,  which 
gave  me  little  chance  to  "put  down  rooU" 
anywhere,  I  was  proud  and  happy  when  Sand- 
wich included  my  name  and  my  son's  name 
on  Its  town  Honor  Roll  listing  the  men  in 
service  from  that  community.  I  had  a  sense 
of  l>elonglng  which  words  cannot  describe. 

Life  In  our  smaller  cities  gives  one  a  feeling 
of  continuity  that  I  have  never  quite  found 
In  our  great  metropolitan  centers.  It  is  a 
very  wholesome  and  gratifying  feeling,  and  It 
makes  for  good  citizenship.  Of  necessity 
peopls  In  these  smaller  comnjunltles  learn  to 
do  a  lot  for  themselves  They  are  resource- 
ful, and  they  also  have  learned  how  to  get 
Along  with  ths  people  around  them.  In  our 
small  cities  and  towns  our  people  "sU  down 
doae  together,"  as  the  saTlng  goes  The  na- 
tion has  always  drawn  go^  ■««»  from  Ite 
■mall  communities  and  the  eountryalde. 
Their  bWBas  Infentory  U  ftret-raU. 

Mr.  Uvuie  asked  me  here  to  disouas  eom- 
munlty  planning  and  ths  kind  0<  aootrlbu- 
tlon  that  the  Federal  Works  Ageney  eao  m*ks 
to  thu  vital  phase  of  urban  activity. 

City  planning  and  urban  redevelopment 
are  much  In  the  news  these  days.  True,  moet 
of  the  attention  seems  to  t>e  focused  on  the 
problenu  that  our  big  cities  are  facing— tralDc 
congestion,  overcrowding,  and  all  the  complex 
dilBcultles  that  the  words  "blighted  areas" 
auggeet.  Actually,  however,  the  problems  of 
the  small  ctty  and  the  metropolis  differ  only 
In  degree. 

But  before  I  get  Into  this  question.  I  would 
like  to  suggest  another  phrase  for  city  plan- 
ning. Why  not  call  It  community  foresight? 
The  kind  of  foresight  that  Is  not  very  differ- 
ent from  that  every  good  farmer  IndxUgee  In 
when  he  lays  out  hla  season's  work,  plants 
his  ffelda,  or  eeU  out  an  orchard  or  vineyard. 
New  England  is  full  of  such  farmers — a  good 
thing,  too. 

I  could  cite  many  other  examples,  and  one 
la  pertlcularly  fresh  In  my  mind:  Around 
rhrlstmas  time  I  managed  to  get  home  for 
a  few  days.  It  had  been  snowing  In  and 
aiUMBd  ■aadwMti  aaO  I  was  pertleularly  in- 
HnaalU  to  notlea  ttM  way  Mr,  Mudget,  our 
fMd  atanfti  went  about  his  taek  of  keying 
iMMadaaaat.  flMi,  he  went  ovar  the  main 
hlNtiway,  ihen  Uti,%  the  eeeondary  toada«  and« 
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hu  rounds,  be  used  the  kind  of  foresight  we 
all  admire  Ms  set  hla  snow  pW»w  about  6  or 
a  inches  above  ths  r<mrt  snd  w^nt  bs«'k  «»ver 
ths  same  route,  pushing  the  t>H»<»'Up  snow 
further  out  of  the  way,  to  be  rsady  tor  the 
neat  snowfall.  Thai  was  not  only  plannlnt— 
It  was  advance  planning,  with  a  vengeanee— 
and  I  am  sure  that  the  good  oltlaens  of 
Sandwich  found  nothing  to  orttlclae  in  Mr. 
Mudget's  exnmple  of  community  foreelght. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  many  of  New  Hamp- 
shire's citizens  and  communities  have  been 
quite  receptive  to  the  Idea  of  convmunlty 
planning,  and,  unless  all  signs  faU,  this  civic 
awareness  Is  very  much  on  the  increase  today. 
Right  here  In  Dover  you  have  under  way 
an  advance-planning  program  of  public  works 
with  an  estimate^  total  cost  of  more  than 
$1,334,000.  The  projects  include  school 
buUdlngs  on  Locust  Street  and  on  Fifth 
Street,  as  well  as  a  courthouse  and  a  public 
hospital. 

I  know  a  good  deal  about  this  planning 
program  because  the  Federal  Works  Agency 
has  had  a  hand  In  It — Just  as  we  have  made 
slmUar  advances  to  other-communities  In 
New  HampshU-e  and  throu^ut  the  Nation. 
This  advance-planning  program,  which  Con- 
gress authorized  under  title  V  of  the  War 
Mobilization  and  Reconversion  .\ct  of  1944, 
stimulated  the  design  of  much-needed  public 
works  In  every  State  in  the  Union.  All  told, 
advances  were  made  totaling  about  161,000,- 
000.  As  a  result,  plans  for  over  7300  useful 
public  projects  are  emerging.  When  com- 
pleted, they  will  represent  a  total  cost  of 
some  two  and  one-third  billion  dollars  of 
non-Federal  funds. 

For  the  entire  State  of  New  Hampshire,  ap- 
proved planning  advances  amount  to  nearly 
$312,000.  This  will  provide  funds  to  plan 
47  projects  with  an  estimated  total  cost  of 
$9,316,000.  Plans  for  17  of  these  projects 
are  now  completed. 

Unfortunately,  the  authority  to  make  these 
loans  lapsed  with  title  V  on  June  80,  1947, 
Bills  now  are  pending  In  Congress  which 
would  restore  this  opportunity. 

The  Federal  Works  Agency's  actual  opera- 
tions are  In  the  localities,  very  little  In 
Washington.  As  the  civilian  construction 
arm  of  the  Federal  Ckjvernment,  wt  are  con- 
cerned with  highways,  public  buildings,  and 
community  facilities  of  every  sort.  We  feel 
a  responsibility,  too.  to  help  In  assuring  the 
Inugrsted  growth  of  local  communltiee— 
for  sound  growth  that  will  mako  them  better 
places  for  peopla  to  live  and  work  in. 

That,  of  course,  should  be  the  fundamental 
purpose  of  all  city  planning,  We  are  learn- 
ing, sometimes  at  a  very  high  cost,  that  hu- 
man welfare  has  a  direct  connection  with 
economic  and  industrial  progress  and  sta- 
buity— they  tie  In  very  closely  with  one  an- 
other. That  has  not  been  an  easy  lesson 
and  we  have  not  yet  learned  It  fully. 

We  are  Just  beginning  to  realize  the  fear- 
ful human  erosion  that  Is  taking  place  In  our 
big  cities.  Census  figures  tell  us  among 
many  things  that  the  metropolitan  centers 
are  not  reproducing  themselves,  by  any 
means.  All  the  big  cities,  authorities  claUn, 
fall  to  produce  enough  children  "on  the  site" 
to  maintain  themselves.  Their  Increased 
population  comes  from  outside.  This  steady 
movement  from  the  smaller  communities  and 
rural  areas  drains  away  to  our  big  cities  much 
of  the  Nation's  human  resources.  The  Dov- 
ers  of  the  country  help  to  sustain  our  metro- 
politan centers  and  contribute  to  their  ex- 
pansion.   Some  say  their  overexpanslon. 

What  other  comment  or  data  could  better 
espraes  the  urgent  need  for  city  planning— 
the  need  for  viewing  the  city  as  a  whole,  for 
trytnf  to  raereate  nelghborlineas  and  livabli- 
Ity  often  left  behind  in  aonia  amalier  eom- 
tnttniiy— than    trtgHHtf    iapMianae   wpan 
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faot  finds  inierasting  oonArmatlon  In  the 
eurrent  thinking  of  hig.<tlty  planners.  Mora 
and  mors  they  are  thinking  In  terniM  or 
brinaing  baak  aaaatl,  bumMM-staa  aonununi* 
tis*  whiab  they  are  aailing  tielflibortM»d 
uitiiM,  an  older,  worn-out  parte  of  metfo- 
puiitan  eeiiurs  arc  rsbullt^  Tbara  are  HMmy 
retuMtna  fur  thU  approach,  but  the  really  tm> 
portent  thing  to  me  U  that  blg-clty  people 
are  apparently  tired  of  tlM  uniform  endleaa 
mass  of  the  metropoiiun  city  and  are  trying 
to  break  It  up  into  a  number  of  what  are 
easentlally  small  towns  linked  together  In  a 
big-town  setting  or  framework. 

One  of  the  newest  proposals,  for  Instance, 
concerns  a  great  mid  western  city  proposed 
to  be  redeveloped  through  the  years  on  the 
basis  of  514  neigh tx>rhoods  of  4.000  to  12.000 
people.  Each  of  these  would  be  served  by 
appropriate  community  facilities — schools, 
hospitals,  shopping  centers,  places  of  wor- 
ship, and  so  on.  Individual  character  and 
local  ways — neighborhood  personality — would 
be  preserved  and  developed  where  possible 
and  where  desirable.  Citizen  groups  ure 
working  on  the  plans  with  officials. 

In  such  an  approach  to  city  planning  there 
Is  a  clear  recognition  of  community  values 
and  human  factors  which  I  find  very  whole- 
some and  practical.  We  cannot  tear  down  In 
wholesale  fashion  and  immediately  rebuild 
our  population  centers — It  will  take  time 
and  patient  thought  to  do  these  things. 
Even  in  the  smaller  cities  we  must  prepare 
to  carry  out  a  continuing  process  of  building 
and  rebuilding. 

Now.  to  me,  there  Is  an  obvious  moral  In 
all  this,  Otir  smaller  cities  should  take  the 
lead  In  supplying  community  foresight.  Your 
problems  can  be  seen  more  clearly  end  are 
more  manageable.  They  require  lees  com- 
plicated and  expensive  planning  techniques 
than  large  cities  must  use.  Let  our  smaller 
communities,  like  Dover,  move  Into  the  fore- 
front and  set  an  example  for  all  to  see. 

Tou  have  a  great  deal  to  build  upon  here, 
Including  a  very  fortunate  diversification  of 
Industry.  You  can  call  upon  the  technical 
reeouroee  of  an  established  local  service 
agency — New  Hampshire's  very  able  State 
Planning  and  Development  Commission. 

Among  many  accomplishmfnte  o(  this 
planning  body  I  would  like  to  pick  out  the 
rather  unique  Job— relocation  and  recon- 
struction of  the  little  town  of  Hill  Tba 
•uta  Planning  and  Devalopment  CkmuniMion 
did  not  do  this  )ob  alone,  of  ocmrse.  Ratbar, 
they  acted  in  oloae  oooperation  witb  the  fU- 
lags  offlelala  and  cltiaens  of  HtU.  Tba  Fed- 
eral Oovemmant  helped,  too. 

Prom  1708  until  a  decade  ago  tba  vUlaga 
bad  stood  in  the  valley  d  tbe  PemlgewasaM 
River.  As  you  will  remember,  floods  on  the 
Merrlmac  River  In  1934  led  to  a  Federal  flood- 
control  program  and  In  1086  a  dam  was  au- 
thorised at  Franklin  FalU.  6  miles  south  of 
Hill.  ThU  meant  that  the  impounded  waurs 
would  engulf  the  little  town. 

Faced  with  that  prospect.  HUl's  town  offi- 
cials and  citizens  made  a  historic  choice. 
Acting  on  advice  from  the  State  Planning  and 
Development  Commission,  they  determined 
to  build  a  new  village  around  an  over-all 
plan  drawn  up  by  the  commission.  That 
plan  provided  for  a  children's  playground, 
a  grade  school,  and  a  shopping  center.  It 
eliminated  dangerous  highway  crossings  and 
separated  local  traffic  from  through  uafDc. 
V'lth  an  eye  to  the  longer  future,  the  plan 
called  for  a  proper  segregation  of  public  and 
prlvaU  land  use,  and  provided  a  publicly 
owned  green  belt  of  permanent  attractive 
open  space  and  green  space  along  both  slOca 
of  the  highway. 

Today  this  beautiful  little  village,  safely 
located  st  one  side  of  a  malu  highwny.  le 
truly  a  monument  to  the  aeterttilnetkia  aod 
|«Nal#ht  of  "-  •'«•».•.  Civic  l»»«f«  •^ 
gtrt^ttliiiy  .  I  hata  been  Md<  bate 

IMVat  twen  biBfi'        ♦"'    ^  ^^ 
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teat,  and  report  on  technical. 

and  public  relations  methods  ap- 

sucb  community -planning  pro- 


cltlca  ara  looatid  about  SS  ml  lea 
points  of  an  a^iiaatana  triangle. 
h9  population  In  the  Immediate 
within  the  curporatlou  bound- 
each  local  unit  repre.<ented  bc- 
and  30.C00  urban  inhabitants 
area  as  a  whole.  It  had  about  the 
t  of  rural  population  cloaaly  ad- 
area    baa  grown   eonaMerably 


■atbar  U  an  dcacrtba  each  st«p  in  tbe  pro- 
hf  closa  cooperation   which  de- 
ma   Itat   tbe   major   avenues   of 


prwpared  which  gave  an  ade- 

plct^re   of   community   conditions   In 

Theaa  Included    mapa  of   land- 

ttcn.   vacant   land  awaiting  uae. 

:lty-wlde  patteriui  of  areas  where 

sartlcaa    ware    aiready    supplied    or 

to  serve  exnnnslon  In  the 
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tbe  local  people  bave  taken  over.  Interest- 
ingly enough,  tba  InlUatlva  which  hap- 
pened In  this  case  to  come  from  tbe  Fadaral 
Oovernment.  haa  been  .ust  about  forgottan 
and  properly  so.  That  phase  ended  several 
yaara  ago  when  tbe  project  waa  put  under 
tba  Joint  spooaofBhlp  ot  tbe  Tennesssee 
8tat«  Planning  Onmanlaaton  and  the  TV  A 
Tbday  tbaae  outalde  agencies  play  a  minor 
role,  the  cities  themselves  bave  taken  over 
tbe  major  share  of  financing  and  planning 
tbcir  community  futiirea. 

Necdlcaa  to  say.  I  did  not  come  here  with 
a  master  plan  for  !>  my  pocket   or  in 

my  bead.     But  In.  with   me  some 

very  strong  convlcttutis  a&<jut  the  role  tbat 
our  smaller  communities  can  and  should 
play  In  building  the  city  of  tomorrow. 

People  who  know  little  or  nothing  about 
city  planning  are  beginning  to  appreciate 
that  today's  l>eneflts.  the  way  of  life  modern 
conditions  make  poaslble.  are  t>est  If  they 
rememt>er  to  build  upon  what  our  small  clues 
cHer  tn  good  living.  We  all  like  the  old 
nalghborbood  idea,  with  its  friendly,  easy 
coBtacta.  There  la  not  too  great  a  disparity 
at  Intercata  and  Incoma  among  the  resldenu 
People  realize  tbat  tn  a  email  city  you  can 
have  single  homes  for  those  who  can  aSord 
and  want  them.  Tou  can  have  row  houaes 
which  still  give  room  for  a  garden,  and  you 
can  also  have  apartments  for  these  people 
who  do  not  want  the  care  of  keeping  up  a 
larger  |riace.  And  it  la  poaslble  to  work  out 
halaacad  and  barmonloua  relatlona  of  these 
in  oar  «ltlM  and  towna  tX  we  plan  properly. 
Coaummlty  (oaaalght  can  also  provide  tbe 
background  of  facllltiea  and  services  that 
people  in  tbe  professions  seek.  Too  often  In 
the  paat  our  snukller  cities  have  watched 
youiig  doctors,  lawyers,  tesohers.  and  otb- 
er»-  -some  of  our  brightest  and  best  people — 
lea  «  (or  wider  flelda  of  opportunity.  In 
n:.  ny.  many  eaaea  tbla  undealiable  trend  can 
be  cbecked  or  stoppcJ  by  providing  In  the.<<e 
seJaame  small  ccm'nunltles  the  very  (dclU> 
t.'sa  and  the  fine  skills  that  all  cooununuiea 
reed  Life  Is  good  In  tbe  towna  and  It  can 
>ie  better. 

Tbeae  young  migranta  often  carry  with 
tbem  to  big  plpcea  a  nostalgic  yearning  to  be 
back  in  the  old  town,  to  feel  again  that  sense 
of  t>elonglng.  Tet  often,  when  they  do  re- 
turn, they  are  let  down  and  diaappotnted  lo 
find  tbat  their  home  town  has  nut  kept  fully 
abreeet  ot  tbe  changes  elsewhere  that  attract 
and  bold  people.  If  the  big  cltlea  are  copying 
the  small  ones  today.  llkeT:vlse  the  small  on«a. 
la  tbla  day.  can  and  often  do  take  over  big 
city   algbta    and    sounds,    conveniences,    snd 

' f—'a.     Industry    la   aeeklng   amall-town 

s   In   many   caaes.     Induatry    mcana 

>  and  Income  for  these  employed   by   It. 

i'Ais  trend  should  help — If  the  Industry  Is 

the  rlgbt  kind  and  the  community  does  its 

part 

Not  luna  ago  I  had  occasion  to  address  the 
Chicago  Aaaoclatlon  of  Commerce  and  Indua- 
try. Among  other  tbUiga.  I  dlscusaed  city 
I  recalled  to  that  audience  the 
and  oft-repeated  iojunctiuo  nf  Daniel 
i.  HIa  wordi  were  spoken  30  years 
.  km  tlwy  mn  proionadly  true  today 
IMm  m  IMlle  ptoM."  •urnbam  aaid  to 
wk9  iMlp  to  ftvlM  •  tity  •  (uturt,  "iHfle 
pkHM  have  tf  MMM  to  tm  ■MS'e 
prsAwMy    wlM    Ml    fe*   MdHwi. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  ROBERT  F.  RICH 

or  FUfMsTLVAMIA 

m  TBK  BOnSX  OF  RSPRXSXNTATIVBB 

Thursday.  April  15.  1948 

Mr.  RICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarlu  in  the  RgcoRO.  I 
Include  the  following: 

ITbc  American  University.  Washington. 
D.  C.| 

OPINIONAl  IX   foe  Ga.U>VATl  SKMIMAB    IN    IMTXa- 

NATioNAL     Arrataa— BunKmar     MiNirrKaa 

raOM    44    STATU   or  THS   UNION 

1.  Who.  In  your  opinion,  la  tbe  moat  reli- 
able of  the  radio  news  commentators? 

Percent 

Low<  las —....—._.  17 

Kali-  ao 

Baukbage... 5. 9 

Agronakl . 4.  g 

Pearson... ... _. 4.  g 

Beatty "'_     j.  g 

Sblrer . 2.4 

Davu . ... a^4 

Harkneaa . . j.4 

I»7«r - — '.  J.t 

timttt i.a 

Cvtltngwccd i.t 

Brown . {,% 

Smith . i.f 

FOater _. ..I.III"  l.i 

Omit . 17. 7 

2.  Whom  do  you  regard  as  the  rrrsf  reli- 
able newspaper  columnist  on  world  affairs? 

Percent 

'••"O" 38.2 

Llppmann ....... -.......„ . 27.0 

III  2!  4 

"^d — 1.2 

-^'              ck i.a 

Bruomeid . ....... . 1. 2 

McKeuaie .. ^.'^  j"  2 

Alsopa . . ._. J.  2 

Omit ""*  aa.B 

S.  Which  newa  magaslne  -to  you  read  moat 
regularly? 

Percent 

TH»« ~ 00.0 

Newsweek ja.  0 

World    Report I. .II     2^4 

KlpUnger  News  Report I. ..I     1.2 

Life  and  Patbflnder.. 2.4 

Christian  Century g  4 

United  SUtea  News I"    g.e 

NewTorkTlmea a.  4 

DIfaat. I.a 

Nation . .--.«-......  1  a 

Between  tbe  Unea.IIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIHI     lia 
Omit a  fl 

4.  Do  you  belieiv  cburcli  perlodleale  pro* 
nde  aMire  depeMtoMe  ttetva  eoverefe  tlMM 
»>•  toy  KmriMie?    T«i.  If  parwat}  so,  47 
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mental   policy    at   the   present   time?    Tes, 
01  7  percent:  no,  83  percent. 

9.  Do  you  thlsk  tbat  too  many  of  our  for- 
eign repreacntatlves  ara  military  trained? 
Tes,  77.8  percent;  no.  16  percent;  omit  8.4 
percent. 

10.  What  do  you  think  of  Prealdent  Tru- 
man's haudllng  of  world  affairs?  The 
best  possible,  none:  average,  2B.4  percent;  In- 
ferior, 82.3  percent;  worst  poaalble,  8.8  per- 
cent. 

11.  Do  you  think  the  United  States  lost 
prestige  by  reversing  her  policy  with  respect 
to  the  partitioning  of  PiUestlne?  Yes.  823 
percent;   no,  17  7  percent. 

12.  Do  you  think  we  should  direct  all  otir 
efforU  for  peace  through  the  United  Nations 
Organisation?  Yes,  67  percent;  no,  33  per- 
cent. I 

13.  Do  you  think  that  our  weak  policy  In 
China  la  tbe  cauae  of  tbe  Communist  Army's 
success?  Yea.  60.6  percent;  no,  45.8  percent; 
omit,  3.8   percent. 

14.  Do  yon  think  that  American  policy  In 
Korea  is  strong  enough  to  Insure  a  "fair" 
election  In  the  forthcoming  elections?  Yes, 
»4  percent;  no.  78.4  percent;  omit,  14 J  per- 
cent. 

15.  Do  you  think  the  Marshall  plan  la  a 
strong  enough  weapon  to  combat  the  spread 
of  communism  In  Europe?  Yes,  15.8  per- 
cent; no.  83  5  percent:  omit.  12  percent. 

16  Do  you  think  that  tbe  United  States 
should  promlae  military  aid  to  back  the 
Marshall  plan?  Yes,  jO.5  percent;  no,  88.3 
percent:  omit.  1.2  percent. 

17.  Do  you  think  that  American  military 
aid  to  Greece  la  auoceaafully  combating  the 
spread  of  communism  in  that  country?  Ye.s, 
10.7  percent;  &a  82.9  percent;  omit.  6.4  per- 
cent. 

18.  Do  you  think  that  Ruaala  tmderatanda 
only  tbe  language  of  force?  Yea.  32.9  per- 
cent; no.  61.2  percent;  omit,  5.0  percent. 

10.  Do  you  think  tbat  our  aid  to  Turkey 
la  adequate  enotigb  for  ber  to  realst  Rtissla'B 
dcmanda  on  tbe  Dardanelles?  Yea,  11.7  per- 
cent;  no,  68.4  percent:  omit,  IBS  percent. 

30.  Do  you  think  Spain  should  be  included 
aa  a  participant  in  the  Marshall  plan?  Yes, 
2U  percent,  no,  76.4  percent;  omit,  2.4  per- 
cent. 

21.  Do  you  feel  tbe  preaent  admiuistra- 
tlon  la  playing  polltlca  by  emphasizing  the 
tenaencws  of  the  international  situation? 
Yea.  01.2  percent;  no,  8.4  percent;  omit,  2.4 
percent. 

22.  Do  you  think  that  we  get  enough  facta 
through  tbe  rcgtilar  news  channela  to  know 
what  is  going  on  Internationally?  Yes,  12 
percent:   no.  07  6  percent:  omit.  12  percent. 

23.  Do  you  think  the  atom  bomb  and  bac- 
teriological warfare  should  be  outlawed? 
Tea.  80.4  percent;  no,  0.4  percent;  omit,  1.2 
percent. 

24  Do  you  feel  that  the  mlwlonary  experi- 
ence of  the  Methfjdlst  Church  can  provide 
useful  Information  for  dlsspmlnatlng  the  ba- 
sic IdeM  of  democracy  to  other  peoples? 
Tee  06  2  percent;  no,  18  percent;  otnlt.  12 
percent. 

M.  •hoold  the  ministry  use  Its  Infltienr* 
to  b#lp  mold  ff»felfn  polley?  Tes,  064  per- 
eent:  no,  3  4  pare— H  mm,  12  percent. 

M  tip  tm  tliffili  •  tkird  wend  «af  la 
Uietltolrttf 

tmti,  IJ 
r,09fm 
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JiiH,  14  pH$0ni 
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of  ordinary  people.  6.4  percent;  type  of  lead- 
•nblp,  81.2  percent;  omit,  2.4  percent. 

30.  If  tbe  1948  Presidential  candidates  vrere 
the  following,  whlcb  would  be  your  choice? 
Truman,  8i»  percent;  Dewey,  8.2  percent; 
Elsenhower,  1.2  percent;  Staisaen.  60  percent; 
Taft,  6.4  percent;  MacArthur,  6.9  percent; 
Wallace,  20  percent;  Vandeuberg,  2.4  percent. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GREGORY  McBIAHON 

or  NIW   TOEK 

IN  THE  HOUSB  OP  REPRESENT A'HVES 

Thursday.  April  15, 1948 

Mr.  McMAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the 
Record,  I  Include  the  following  resolu- 
tion: 

Whereas  the  housing  problem,  particularly 
aa  It  afTecta  the  veterans  of  tbe  United  States 
of  America,  has  now  become  the  most  press- 
ing problem  of  the  times.  In  our  national 
affairs;  svypasalng  In  Immensity  the  In- 
ternational relief  program  as  t>eing  advocated 
by  our  present  national  administration;  and 

Whereas  the  efforts,  to  date,  of  our  Na- 
tional Goverjiment  have  been  acandalously 
and  dlagracefuUy  amiss  and  delinquent  in 
coping  with  this  grave  problem;  and 

Whereas  there  haa  been  brought  to  the 
attention  of  this  body  as  there  has  been 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  Nation  as 
a  people,  countless  instances  of  inadequate 
temporary  housing  for  our  veterans,  disease, 
social  degradation,  and  familial  discon- 
tent, resulting  from  the  squalor  and  dls- 
coiaiort  which  have  been  hopelessly  foisted 
upon  them;  all  of  which  have  been  par- 
ticularly emphasized  during  our  preaent 
aeaaonal  cold  and  storm;  and 

Whereas  at  present  time  our  National  Oov- 
ernment sees  fit  to  establish  spacious,  healthy 
homes  for  tbe  foreign  personnel  of  the 
United  Nations,  for  individuals  who  never 
In  their  lives  experienced  such  comparative 
luxury:  and  never  earned  the  und>'lng  grat- 
itude of  a  humble  Nation  In  the  manner  in 
which  our  veterans  are  entitled  to  receive 
It  from  our  grateful  citizenry;   and 

Whereas  there  seems  to  be  no  foreeeeable 
relief  by  the  way  of  reduction  of  bouitng 
costs:  and 

Whereas  It  moreover  appears  tbat  the  In- 
flationary trend  we  find  ourselves  embroiled 
In  finds  support,  to  some  degree,  from  those 
In  Federal  authority,  thus  lessening  almost 
to  the  point  of  desperation,  the  hope  6f 
downward  prices,  In  all  commodities,  and 
particularly  homes;  and 

Whereas,  many  veterans  who  have  pur- 
chased homes  out  of  sheer  necesilty  now 
find  themselvei  financially  shackled  and  in 
constant  fear  of  losing  tbelr  dearest  poe- 
•ewioti.  th^r  home;  and 

Whfreas,  this  hr^dy  fwla  rotirtralned.  Wf 
all  that  Is  fair  and  >«8|y  to  mm  tbt*  htUhmu 
«/rtt«lM  )'Tt,  to  th#  »itmnm  Irf  Onm  in  a  ptf 

i^jrejtfwiii  mttiKt_  pit  tfiUH  fm§ 

^flflMBMrMI  Pv  iMv  ^Nvl  W^^ff  MMr#' 


astute  minds  In  our  Congreaa;  but  In  no 
event  shall  said  plan  obligate  the  veteran, 
even  In  the  ultimate,  with  tbe  burden  of 
bearing  complete  cost  of  a  home,  by  reason 
of  long  term  repaymenu.  or  otberwiae;  and 
be  It  further 

Resolved.  That  a  copy  of  tbla  resolution 
be  transmitted  to  the  loUovrtng  persons  and 
bodlea  for  their  specisa  attention  and  action : 
(a)  Harry  S.  Truman,  President  of  the  United 
States;  (b)  Veterans  Affalra  Committee 
(chairman)  of  the  House  of  Bepreaenutives, 
United  States  Congress;  (c)  Veterans  Affairs 
Committee  (chairman)  of  tbe  United  States 
Senate;  (d)  National  Encampment  of  the 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  tbe  United 
States;  (e)  New  York  State  Department,  Vet- 
erans of  Foreign  Wars;  (f)  Senator  Ives: 
(g)  Senator  Wacnee;  (h)  each  Queens  County 
representative  in  the  House  of  Elepresenta- 
tlves,  Congress  of  the  United  States;  (I)  each 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  Poet  Commander 
in  Queens  Coxinty.  New  York. 
Queens  Countt  Codncil, 
VcTsaANS  or  Foaxiotj  Wabs 

OF  THE  DNrrED  States, 
Depabtment  of  New  York. 
Endorsed  and  approved  under  seal: 

A.  W.  Teiple,  Covnfif  Coimnander. 
Offlcial : 

Joseph  D.  Mor£lj.o,  County  Adjutant. 


JasUce  for  Poland 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ANTONI  N.  SADLAK 

OF  coNWEcncxnr 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  15,  1948 

Mr.  SADLAK.  Mr.  Speaker,  imder 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the 
Record,  I  Include  the  text  of  the  fourth 
and  final  of  a  series  of  broadcasts  made 
over  Station  WSPR.  Springfield.  Mass., 
by  Ann  Su  Cardwell. 

Texts  of  the  previous  three  broadcasts 
are  to  be  found  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record,  pages  A1896,  A2149,  and  A2187. 

Of  the  eight  arguments  on  which  we  base 
the  Justification  to  Poland's  claims  to  in- 
dependence, the  two  remaining  today  are  the 
ftmctlonal  and  moral.  Poland  must  be  con- 
sidered as  a  part  of  the  world  with  refer- 
ence to  tbe  other  parts.  What  is  the  func- 
tion of  Poland  with  respect  to  tbe  world? 
WiU  it  be  an  advantage  or  a  dlaadvantage 
to  other  nations  If  Poland  Is  tinited,  autono- 
mov»,  and  Independent?  What  is  the  record 
of  the  past? 

In  the  first  place.  Poles  unified,  western- 
laed.  and  Christianized  the  Slavic  tribes  In 
tbe  valleys  of  the  Oder,  Waru,  Vistula.  Bug, 
•od  lui  Rivers,  making  at  then  a  single 
•trnmK,  proffreMlve  nation.  Tble  unlfleatloii 
Was  the  flrnt  gruH  Folleb  MWtee.     Tbe 

tetttonkr  Mnltfhte  Irr  foim  and  Llil 
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lions  out  of  tt  e  Ka«t  that  threatened  to  tn- 
irndate  all  lur  ipe.  The  Continent  waa  time 
and  again  aav«  1  by  the  Poles  from  these  re- 
peated menac*  i.  but  little  dtd  the  Europeans 
of  ttet  day.  Ufoi^S  whom  were  the  ancestors 
t-day  Americans,  realize  the 
In  blood  and  sweat  and  trars 


pmytj    o  Poisnd 


aattm 


function  to  pe  'form  In  its  frori 


the  civilizing, 
function.     It 


shsTiks  began 
•nU  Buropeao 
land.  The 
Allies    In    the 


the 

more  I' 
must  now  see 
were    taUtng 


tng, 

first  of  Kurop* 


n 
ice 


that  Poland's 
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enumerated  above  were  mlU- 
But    Poland    bad    »n  other 


cultxiral.  and  C'ln  >.-•>. inlxing 
aot  only  checked  destructive 
•lamentt:  It  •  iread  the  conatructlTe.  What 
the  fot9  raoel  red  trom  the  West  be  shared 
comarantUw. 
In  mo  Pol  md  had  again  to  accept  the 
role  of  bulwai  t  tn  the  Bast,  when  the  Bol- 
what  they  proclaimed  a  gen- 
revolutlon  by  ln\sdlng  Po- 
sbpeal  of  the  Foles  to  their 
World  War  then  Just  ended 
went  unheedc  1  except  for  Insi^lflcant  aid 
from  the  French.  Poland  was  left  to  face 
this  enemy  of  all  Europe  alone.  And  alone 
the  Poles  drore  t>acic  the  Red  Armies  and 
won  a  signal   rlctory 

As  soon  as  he  world  had  settled  down  to 
what  It  hope  1  was  peace.  Oermany  began 
wrtggllac  OM  rf  Its  obligations  and.  Indtilged 
I  nd  British  capital,  began  pre- 
paring  far  an*  ther  war.  Moscow,  convinced 
ttaat^OOBOlet  b^wean  the  U.  3  8  R  nnd  capt- 
Inevltable.  was  siml'arlv  pre- 
paring Poles!  as  familiar  with  their  neigh- 
bors' history  a  i  with  their  own.  read  the  writ- 
ing on  the  wiU  and  warned  the  west  But 
that  west  coulp  only  talk  of  "Poland  rattling 
went  on  with  its  plana  for 
living.  Too  late  the  west 
(hst  the  Poles  knew  what  they 
about — now  that  Poland  Is 
under  the  h«4l  of  the  Bolsheviks,  and  the 
road  to  all  Ku  'ope  has  thus  been  opened  for 
to  enter  The  west  should  see 
now  that  whch  the  Poltah  barrier  Is  broken 
down,  either  C  ermany  nr  Ruasla  will  be  Dght- 
dlrectly  >t  indirectly,  for  domUiation 
and  then  of  the  world.  Just 
tkat  is  the  wofld  function  of  Poland. 

Tha  laat  pqlnt  in  the  dUcuaalon  of  this 

h  the  moral  right  of  Poland  to 

But    after   conalderatton    of 


the  seven  prec  edlng  rights  It  should  be  clear 


moral  right  to  reatoration  as 


a  free  and  ii  dependent  state  needa  little 
•laboraUon.  Each  of  the  seven  arguments 
cries  that  It  1 1  only  just  that  the  treasure 
at  atlUch  the  1  oles  have  been  robbed — a  free 
aattva  land — ks  reatored  to  them  Our  con- 
demnation of  Immorality  of  the  predatory 
powers — and  1:  that  condemnation  Is  forgot - 
tra.  go  back  t>  September  and  October  1939 
British  papers — that  condem- 
the  mural  obligation  to  rectify 


Amertean  and 
nation  implies 
Um  wrong. 

And  that  brl^igs  the  third  group  participat- 
>  apon  the  suge.  Poland 
Is  the  vlctlo.  AaraMUny  and  the  Soviet  Union 
the  murderers  and  robbers,  the  western  na- 
tiona  Judge  ard  Jury,  although  the  morality 
of  the  waat  a  nee  the  daya  of  Tehran  and 
Yalta  has  beeii  something  leas  than  praise- 
worthy. Fte  I  long  with  that  west  the  Soviet 
Union  has  wmr  ed  as  Judge  instead  of  sitting 
on  the  bench  \  rlth  the  accuaed.  For  six  long 
yaars  the  Pole  i  fought  and  endured  martyr- 
#oaB — and  as  Lheir  reward  had  almost  half 
tbalr  country  tiven  to  Moscow  and  the  rest 
aaade  Moaoow'  >  satellite. 

"For  what  lave  we  suffered  and  sacrificed 
•o  much."  ec  loes  and  reechoes  the  cry  of 
the  Poles.  T  tey  await  the  answer  of  the 
west  The  Poes  have  met  and  paaaed  their 
test  with  fiylag  colors.  The  west  is  now 
tiMlf  OS  trial,  and  a  higher  tribunal  than 
tkat  at  Nuraiiberg  will  render  the  verdict. 
Tteat  tribunal  wlU  be  hlatory.  WIU  the  re- 
ipaaalbte  taatf  ira  of  the  waat  be  at>le  to  aay. 
«a  Boatand  m  ide  hta  hero.  Cirrano  de  Ber- 
B.  aay  at  lis  death: 


"There  la  one  crown  I  bev  away  with  me 
And  tonight,  when  I  enter  before  God.  my 
aalute  shall  sweep  the  stars  away  from  the 
blue  threshold  One  thing  without  st:iin. 
unspotted  from  the  world.  •  •  •  mine 
own:  end  that  is  my  white  plume.  " 

There  Is  yet  another  angle  to  the  mnral 
Issue  Icvolved  in  the  restoration  of  a  free 
and  Independent  Poland  The  millions  o( 
people  m  that  srea  are  by  the  nature  cf 
thtnga  an  Important  factor  In  the  life  of 
Kurope.  Under  Soviet  domination,  with  an 
atheistic  way  of  life  and  culture  and  an 
utterly  alien  system  of  government  forced 
upon  tt:em.  the  people  of  Poland  are  bound 
to  become  demorallaad  Poles,  haratafore. 
a  deeply  religious  people,  could  bacoma  a 
menaca  to  the  Continent  of  Europe.  If  the 
West  abandons  them,  pushes  them  out  of 
the  Civilization  to  which  they  belong,  and 
In  which  they  have  struggled  with  all  their 
energies  to  remain,  what  Polish  reaction  is 
to  be  expected?  But  If  we  regain  our  mo- 
rality and  support  them  in  thair  aOarts  to 
regain  their  Indapaodence .  they  can  and 
should  become  a  daAnlte  constructive  moral 
force,  at  they  have  been  in  the  past. 

Surely  the  moral  right  of  the  Poles  to  ll\e 
as  free  people  and  themselves  direct  their 
coimtry's  course  Is  unassailable  Whether 
that  ri^ht  Is  translated  into  actuality  de- 
pends upon  recognition  by  the  West  of  the 
moral  obligation  resting  on  the  people  of 
Britain  and  America,  who.  unlike  the  paqptes 
under  Soviet  control  are  still  able  to  maka 
their  voiflM  beard  in  their  goaanaMBt. 

In  aonrhiakm  let  me  recapltulata.  FoUsh 
territor.al  rights  sre  supported  by  historical 
record  and  archeology.  The  Poles  are  a 
numerous  and  highly  civilized  people,  whoae 
history  is  astonishingly  full  of  praiseworthy 
evenu.  of  meritorious  services  to  Christianity 
and  western  civilization,  and  of  noUa  par- 
sonalitlea.  Polish  cultural  contributlona  to 
the  world  are  of  the  highaal  octfar.  Polaa 
made  gxxX  uae  of  their  freadom  and  Inde- 
pendence between  the  years  1919  3«  in  win- 
ning of  which  they  themselves  had  the 
leadinij  part.  In  World  War  II  Poles  fought 
with  tbi*  utmost  bravery,  first  alone  and  then 
beside  the  Allies,  strong  In  the  faith  that 
all  roads  to  Justice  were  roads  to  a  free 
Poland. 

The  future  of  Poland  has  not  been  settled, 
all  the  aasertlons  of  the  Kremlin  and  the 
Warsaw  puppets  to  the  contrary  Immorsl 
and  Illegal  agreements  will  not  stand  the  test 
of  time  when  a  nation  with  an  age-long 
tradition  of  freedom  Is  the  stake.  Further- 
more, for  the  sake  of  their  own  security,  quite 
apart  from  the  question  of  moral  regenera- 
tion. Britain  and  America  cannot  leave  Poland 
In  Soviet  poMMsalon  for  plainly  speaking  thst 
is  the  prasant  alttiatlon.  In  relation  to  the 
weatem  world.  Poland  s  destiny  wUl  continue 
to  be  that  of  the  guardian  of  the  gate  of 
the  last  and  West,  that  the  Kaat  may  not 
paas  snd  devour  the  West.  That  is  Poland  s 
function  In  the  family  of  nations. 

To  fulfill  that  function  Poland  must  be 
strong,  not  weak:  Independent,  not  slave: 
Christian,  and  not  Bolahevik. 


Commanistt  Dominate  CIO  Packingkause 
Workers   Union 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRED  E.  BUSBEY 

or  n,i.iiiota 
W  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPREMEJITATIYES 


Mr 


Thursday.  April  15.  1948 
BUSBEY.    Mr.    Speaker,    under 


leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Ric- 
otfl.  I  Include  the  following  article  which 


appeared  In  the  Chicago  Herald -Amer- 
ican of  Thursday.  April  8,  1948.  which 
is  the  third  of  a  series  of  four: 
Uxioxa  Rcxxs  bt  Rn»  Peeil  Nattom  :  BusBZ? 
(By  Charles  Flnstoo) 

Representative  FaxD  E.  Bdssxt,  Repub- 
Heap,  of  Illiuoli,  tcday  aatd  Qiea  ol  the  House 
Committee  on  Un-American  Aetivltes  reveal 
avowed  Commtmlsu  still  are  entrenched  as 
leaders  in  a  number  of  CIO  affiliated  unlona. 
altlMMgh  BMat  of  them  have  thrown  out 
the  Cr—jimlsta. 

The  Red-controlled  iwions.  Bttsbet  said, 
cover  fields  In  which  the  Nation's  most  vital 
Interests  are  involved,  such  as  shipping, 
communications,  and  food. 

In  the  event  cf  war  with  Communist  Rus- 
sia, Blssct  warned,  these  unions  alone — 
through  the  power  wielded  by  subversive 
leaders — could  paralyze  the  Nation. 

CrrX.^   MtAT    DMtON 

One  of  the  key  unions  cited  by  Bcsaxr  Is 
the  Communist -dominated  United  Packing- 
house Workers  of  America,  wbtcb  has  forced 
100.000  meat  plant  workers  on  sUlke  for  the 
fourth  week  without  even  providing  strike 
benefits  for  them. 

BmasT  recalled  congressional  warnings 
thus: 

"Communists  view  strikes  of  trade  unlona 
as  dress  rehearsals  for  violent  revolution. 
They  have  no  real  Interest  In  the  welfare  of 
their  members. " 

He  emphasized  that  the  overwhelming  ma- 
jority of  the  key  unions'  members  are  loyal 
Americana  anc!  have  no  sympathy  for  com- 
munism. 

LADDs  nntcia 

Btobxt  lauded  unioiu  who  have  thrown 
out  Comnunlst  officers,  declaring: 

"I  am  confident  that  It  Is  only  a  matter 
of  a  short  time  before  unions  will  be  di- 
rected by  men  whose  patriotism  will  be  un- 
challenged. I  am  certain  that  rank-nnd- 
flle  members  are  opposed  to  Communist 
Russian  aggression." 

The  lawmaker  charged  Communist  union 
leaders  are  helping  to  block  national  pre- 
paredneas.  He  cited  i  mni— iiwisl  reports 
wh'.ch  said: 

"Large  numbers  of  the  rank-and-file  mem- 
ben  of  organized  labor  hsve  been  sold  on 
the  Id-a  that  a  Communist  can  te  a  good 
labor  leader  regardless  of  his  communism." 

"sixnTxa"  saaoK 

"This  U  a  fallacy  c'  the  most  sinister  Im- 
port. 

"It  is  a  fallacy  invented  by  Communists 
for  'he  sole  purpose  of  worming  their  way 
Into  positions  of  leadership  where  they  may 
be  able  to  do  the  maximum  harm  to  Ameri- 
can institutions." 

How  do  these  subversive  leaders  Infiltrate 
and  rule  a  labor  organization  as  powerful  as 
the  meat  plant  workers? 

Bvtatr  cited  the  story  of  Patrick  Ratlgan. 
former  Chicago  repiesentative  of  the  pack- 
inghouse union  and  ex-head  of  the  Omaha 
local,  who  disclosed  how  Communists 
grabbed  power  in  the  Nebraska  union. 

QVTT   CJO   mioN 
Ratlgan.  who  quit  the  CIO  last  fall  when 
officers  retused  to  sign  non-Communtst  *1B- 
daviu    under    the    Taft-Hartley    labor    law, 
related : 

"A  few  schooled  Cotnmunlata  are  sent  In 
from  outside  to  Join  forces  with  local  con- 
verts. 

"Their  first  step  Is  to  make  union  meet- 
ings Ia«t  as  long  as  possible,  thus  making 
attendance  very  unpopular. 

"They  drag  out  meetings  with  long 
speeches  against  capitalism.  Inject  parlia- 
mentary tricks  for  diversion,  and  sUll  get- 
ting down  to  real  business. 

"A  well  organized  and  vocal  minority  are 
then  In  a  position  to  dominate  union  affairs. 


^ 
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They  see  to  it  that  bylaws  and  rules  permit 
thU." 

FLAM  or  ACTION 

Ratlgan  said  Communist  factions  always 
come  to  meetings  with  a  plan  of  action. 
He  continued: 

'The  Communists  deploy  themselves 
among  tha  members.  One  kicks  things  off 
with  an  oration  to  push  the  party  line. 
When  he  finishes,  another  is  ready  to  take 
over. 

"Communist  speeches  are  well  applauded 
by  the  claque.  With  their  carefully  Umed 
attack,  they  are  able  to  puah  their  pro- 
grams through  against  unorganized  oppoal- 
Uon." 


Twaaty-iTe  Years  Without  Missing  a 
Suaday 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  TOBY  MORRIS 

or   OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  15.  1948 

Mr.  MORRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  was 
called  to  the  attention  of  the  House, 
yesterday,  by  the  gentleman  from  Mich- 
igan IMr.  DoKDEKOl.  that  this  Is  Na- 
tional Sunday  School  Week.  As  soon  as 
he  brought  this  to  our  attention.  I 
thought  of  friends  of  ours,  who  recently 
visited  with  us.  here  In  Washington,  D.  C. 
Mr  and  Mrs.  Edmund  D.  Clark,  of 
Munnsville,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  Clark  has  a  record  of  Sunday 
school  attendance  that  I  doubt  has  been 
surpassed,  or  even  equaled,  but,  in  any 
event.  It  Is  so  outstanding  that  in  my 
Judgment,  It  certainly  deserves  a  place  of 
honor  In  the  Congrksicnal  Record,  and 
especially  during  this  week. 

Mrs.  Clark's  original  home  was  in  Elk 
City.  Okla.,  but  my  wife  and  I  became 
acquainted  with  her  and  her  wonderful 
record  when  she  lived  in  our  home  town. 
Lawton.  Okla.,  and  we  all  attended  the 
same  church  and  Sunday  school.  Her 
record  ha.s  attracted  wide  attention  and 
was  published  March  14,  1948.  In  tho 
Daily  Oklahoman,  one  of  the  state-wide 
publications  in  my  home  State.  The 
article  follows: 

TarsNTT-nvx  tkass  wrraotrr  missing  a  sundat 
(By  Beth  Prlmm) 
Elk  City  saw  a  2-year-old  girl  start  a  habit 
25  years  ago  which  led  her  to  attend  Sunday 
school  in  37  towns,  a  doaen  States  and  in 
Canada— without  missing  a  Sunday  in  all  this 
quarter  century. 

Next  Sunday  will  be  Mrs.  Edmund  D.  Clark's 
anniversary.  And  she  will  begin  her  twenty- 
sixth  year  without  missing  Sunday  school  this 
Sunday  by  going  to  Sunday  school  in  Munns- 
ville. N.  Y  ,  where  she  lives  with  her  husband. 
Mrs.  Clark,  the  former  Lois  Lee  McClaln, 
Bk  City,  says  slie  attended  Sunday  school 
wherever  she  was  during  thoaa  as  years.  Just 
bacause  she  wanted  to. 

Not  even  did  she  miss  on  the  occasion  an 
auto  mishap  left  the  family  car  buried  in 
a  deep  ditch.  Nor  did  she  miss  the  time  she 
was  en  route  to  Houston,  and  the  train,  be- 
hind schedule,  barely  made  It  in  time  for 
her  to  make  it  to  a  Sunday  school  of  a  Chris- 
tian church. 

So  small  is  the  town  and  the  church  where 
the  lives  that  it  did  not  Include  a  Sunday 
achool  for  adulU,  So  Mrs.  Clark  organized 
one  and  has  been  the  teacher  ever  since. 


She  went  through  12  yean  in  Khool  with- 
out an  absence  or  tardy  mark  and  was  grad- 
uated from  Oklahoma  A.  &  M.  college  with 
thoae  honor*. 

Parental  persuasion  liad  nothing  to  do  with 
the  records,  either.  "As  a  matter  of  fact." 
her  mother  says,  "there  were  times  when  it 
would  have  been  a  lot  more  convenient  U 
they  had  missed." 


Britain's  Collectivism  Versas  ERP 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PAUL  W.  SHAFER 

or   M7CHIOAM 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  15.  1948 

Mr.  SHAFER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
permission  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  in- 
clude a  timely  and  pertinent  article, 
Britain's  Collectivism  Versus  ERP,  by 
the  eminent  author  and  economist. 
Henry  Hazlitt,  which  appeared  in  this 
week's  issue  of  Newsweek: 

BKTTAIN'S    COLLBCnVISM    VEESUS    CRP 

(By  Henry  Hazlitt) 

Two  days  after  the  Marshall  plan  was 
safely  enacted  the  Economic  Commission  for 
Europe  released  "the  most  complete  and 
thorough  study"  on  European  recovery. 
This  report,  according  to  a  Geneva  dispatch 
to  the  New  York  Times,  "contains  the  facts 
and  analyses  that  Congress  wanted  befc.re 
acting  on  ERP  but  could  not  get  t>ecauBe 
they  did  not  exist.  It  contains  powerful 
ammunition  for  those  who  believe  that  many 
of  the  troubles  of  western  Europe  are  due  to 
the  pursuit  by  governments  of  domestic 
policies  encouraging  a  continuation  of  the 
dollar  shortage  •  •  •  rather  than  Indus- 
trial weakness  or  even  losses  and  changes 
due  to  war." 

The  report  shows  that  total  commodities 
available  for  home  use  In  Europe  as  a  whole, 
excluding  Germany,  had  reached  96  percent 
of  the  prewar  level  on  a  per  capita  batls 
by  1947.  Six  European  countries  had  more 
goods  per  capita  than  in  1938.  All  tbia  did 
not  prevent  the  cartoonists  who  were  sup- 
porting the  Marshall  plan  here  from  Invari- 
ably picturing  present-day  Burojie  as  a  starv- 
ing old  woman  In  rags,  waiting  to  be  rescued 
from  death  while  pompous  Congressmen  had 
the  callousness  to  debate  the  problem. 

"With  the  exception  of  Britain  every 
(European)  country's  foreign  balance  of  pay- 
ments has  been  moving  steadily  away  from 
equilibrium  largely  as  a  result,  the  survey 
finds,  of  continuous  Inflationary  pressure 
combined  with  artificially  overvalued  ex- 
change rates."  Even  the  exception  of  Orest 
Britain  here  hardly  seems  to  harmonize  with 
the  recent  statement  of  the  London  Econo- 
mist that  the  BrltUh  economy  "is  now  using 
up  Its  last  reserves." 

Yet  what  are  the  British  doing — or  being 
allowed  to  do — to  help  themselves?  In  Sir 
Stafford  Cripps'  budget  message  we  have 
part  of  the  answer.  It  Is  a  new  graduated 
tax  upon  the  portion  of  a  man's  Income  de- 
rived from  Investments.  For  example,  a  man 
with  an  Income  of  £50,000,  all  derived  from 
Investments  (whether  in  real  estate,  stocks, 
or  even  Government  securities ) ,  would  pay  a 
special  tax  of  £24,000  In  addition  to  his  ordi- 
nary Income  tax  of  £4S,000 — making  a  total 
tax  of  £69,000  or  £19,000  more  than  his  total 
Income. 

Such  a  tax  will  destroy  capital  values  and 
further  disorganize  British  production.  It 
will  not  only  prevent  saving  and  Investment 
but  force  dissaving  and  disinvestment.      In 


the  long  run  this  must  reduce  productivity 
and  real  wages.  It  seems  highly  unlUtely 
that  the  amount  of  American  capital  which 
we  can  contribute  tmder  the  Marshall  plan 
will  be  enough  to  offset  the  amount  of  home 
private  capital  that  the  British  Government 
la  destroying. 

Meanwhile,  even  if  Britain's  production 
ahotild  recover  In  spite  of  everytlilng  Its  gov- 
ernment is  doing  to  prevent  It,  this  would 
not  necessarily  solve  the  Immediate  crisis, 
which  consists  in  the  gap  In  its  International 
balance  of  payments.  The  British  bureauc- 
racy can  see  this  problem,  as  it  can  see  every 
other  economic  problem,  only  In  collectlvlsl 
terms.  It  has  completely  forgotten  that  in- 
dividual consumers  and  producers,  acting  in 
accordance  with  free  market  forces,  auto- 
matically solved  in  the  past  the  kind  of  prob- 
lems Its  own  policies  are  now  creating.  It  - 
thinks  bureaucrats  must  set  "targets"  for 
the  output.  Import,  and  export  of  everything. 

The  British  trade  deficit  is  certain  to  be 
chronic  as  long  as  the  government  main- 
tains exciiange  control  with  an  overvalued 
pound.  The  mere  attempt  to  offset  the  dis- 
tortions which  such  exchange  control  brings 
about  must  lead  to  Increasing  regimentation 
of  the  rest  of  British  economic  life.  Under 
exchange  control  a  free  economy  Is  impos- 
sible. The  only  solution  Is  to  let  the  pound 
be  freely  bought  and  sold  it  the  prices  es- 
tablished In  a  free  market.  But  this  Is  the 
one  solution  which  the  Socialist  doctri- 
naires now  in  control  of  the  British  economy 
are  determined  never  to  permit.  Meanwhile 
our  Government  has  virtually  committed 
itself  to  support  this  Schachtlan  device  for 
4  years,  and  to  drain  American  capitalism  for 
funds  for  British  zealots  to  use  in  destroying 
capitalism  and  production  in  Britain. 


Westinghouse  Science  Talent  Search  an 
Extremely  G>nstructive  Project 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LEROY  JOHNSON  ^ 

or  cALiroaNiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  15.  1948 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  has  been  the  privilege  of  Mrs. 
Johnson  and  myself  to  attend  several  of 
the  banquets  at  which  the  scholarships 
of  the  science  talent  search,  provided 
by  the  Westinghouse  Corp.  have  been 
awarded  to  the  winners  thereof.  The 
concluding  ceremony  Is  the  awarding  of 
these  scholarships  to  the  40  most  worthy 
contestants. 

I  can  say  without  reservation  that  we 
have  gotten  more  inspiration  from  the 
attendance  at  these  annual  banquets 
than  from  any  other  event  which  we 
have  been  privileged  to  attend  In  Wash- 
ington. This  project  under  the  able 
leadership  of  Watson  Davis,  the  director 
of  science  service,  conducts  a  Nation- 
wide contest  for  the  purpose  of  discover- 
ing promising  boys  and  girls  In  the  field 
of  science.  It  is  a  talent  hunt  that  goes 
into  almost  every  secondary  school  In  the 
United  States  .  Although  the  project  has 
been  going  on  for  less  than  a  decade  it  is 
already  obviotis  from  the  record  of  those 
who  have  been  awarded  these  scholar- 
ships that  it  Is  producing  marvelous  re- 
sults. 

In  this  transitory  and  explosive  world 
in  which  we  live  it  is  an  inspiration  to 
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s«e  and  tal :  to  tbese  young  people  whose 
onljr  aim  li,  life  is  to  discover  the  truth 
in  science  a  nd  to  leam  to  understand  the 
laws  of  nature  so  that  this  truth  and 
this  unden  tanding  may  be  passed  on  to 
the  people  of  our  country.  Those  of  us 
in  responsi  ble  positions  in  the  Govern- 
ment wher  i  policy  is  made  have  an  ob- 
MMlon  that  we  must  find  some  way  to 
telBff  lastiig  peace.  The  approach  of 
the  sclenti:  Is  to  problems  should  be  the 
approach  cf  the  statesmen  of  the  world 
to  peace,  r  amely.  to  discover  what  the 
truth  is.  to  understand  the  forces  at  play, 
and  to  utll  ze  them  for  the  welfare  and 
beneflt  of  mankind.  Young  people,  like 
tbese  winners,  who  typify  many  others. 
give  us  ret  ewed  hope  that  the  world  of 
the  future  will  be  a  world  of  truth,  of 
Understam  ing,  of  tolerance,  and  of 
peace. 

Mr.  Spea  cer,  I  consider  it  a  great  privi- 
lege and  I  Uo  a  distinct  compliment  to 
have  Mr.  :  )avL.s  permit  me  to  place  the 
speech  of  Mr.  W.  W.  Waymack.  who  ad- 
dressed th>se  young  scientists,  into  the 

CONORESSIC  NAL   RECORD 

I  hope  t  lat  every  person  to  whom  a 
copy  of  th  •  CoNCRBSBioif  AL  RECORD  con- 
taining th  s  speech  may  come  will  read 
.  and  get  renewed  Inspiration 
I  did.     The  people  of   the 
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ited  In  the  highest  terms  for  carry- 
ing on  this  very  constructive  work.  Un- 
told people  some  not  yet  bom,  will  ^roflt 
by  the  eflor  is  of  the  talent-search  project. 
l^e  Interesting  and  constructive  ad- 
dress of  M '.  Waymack  follows : 

SfDCH  SHAU.  BS  IZQiriKKO 

to   »ay   this   ever.lng    Is   In- 

(or  Just  40  persons  In  this 

The   rest   of   you   are   welcome 

you  chocs*.     But  for  good  and 

I  am  addressing  directly  the 

members  of  my  audience. 

the    fortunate    40.    however.    1 

only    because    yuu   are   repre- 

all   young   people  of  your   age 

I  In  tne  country.     Tou  are  here 

lucky  survivors  of  a  particular 

But  because  you  are  here. 

you  are  for  the  moment  In  the 

e  position  of  exemplars 

of  the  talents,  I  can  thrust 

the  added  Job  of  letting  your 

targets  of  my  homily. 

personal    qualifications    for 

audience  of  more  than  usually 

sclentuta  may  of  course   be 

by  me.  among  others.    Certainly 

quallfled    on    strictly    technical 

my    high   school    and    college 

few  science  courses,  and  even 

take   very   well   on   me.     8uch 

lad  did  not  appear  to  t>a  science 


Ikat  I  said,   "Did  not  appear  to 

lave  been  fondly  telling  myself 

that    a    great    weakness   In 

Klucatlon  In  my  period  was  that 

made  to  make  youngsters  like 

why  certain  courses,  such  as 

Klence  and   particularly   math- 

otber  tban  IrratlonaUy  Imposed 

me  drudgery.     The  importance 

courses  that  did  not  happen 

and   therefore   to  db  tempting 

apparent  to  me — their  Im- 

tools  tor  imderstandlng.  as  keys 

While  It  did  not  matter,  in 

■ae.   I   think   It  did   matter 

that  millions  of  boys  and  girls 

I  one  through  high  school  wlth- 

epportunltles,  moatly  drift- 


ing Into  careers:  and  that  the  Nation  suf- 
fered from  the  less  of  fully  developed 
capacities. 

I  know  It  Is  much  better  now.  It  Is  well 
that  I;  Is      This  I  shall  touch  upon  shortly. 

Mesntlme.  I,  a  potential  genius  In  science, 
am  very  much  the  layman.  And  here  I  am 
addre!«lng  you. 

Perhaps  there  Is  a  law  of  direct  relations 
at  work  In  the  assignment  of  speaking  en- 
gagement: to  members  of  the  Atomic  Energy 
Coounlsslon.  Selection  of  a  spesker  to  ap- 
pear before  such  an  audience  as  th'.s  Is  ap- 
parently directly  In  proportion  to  the  density 
of  his  Ignorance  of  formal  science 

However,  the  very  fact  that  my  job  as  a 
commissioner  Is  primarily  administrative  (a 
term  which  seems  to  mean  that  we  are 
charged  with  discovering  what  the  main 
problems  are.  In  the  broad,  and  coming  up 
with  workable  answers  as  policies  and  pro- 
gram.)) may  give  some  force  to  my  principal 
maaaiiga  to  you.  For  we  "Old  Crocks"  of 
the  Commission  must  look  to  you — you  of 
the  forty,  as  well  as  the  thousands  of  your 
own  age  and  Interesu  whose  unwritten 
proxies  you  hold  tonight — to  take  over  the 
task  of  running  this  atomic  age  Just  as 
soon  as  you  are  decently  qualified  to  do  so. 
We  who  hare  charge  of  w^at  has  been  well 
termed  "operation  migraine"  have  no  ambi- 
tion for  perpetuity  In  office;  our  stewardship 
win  lie  gladly  relinquished  when  the  time  and 
conditions  dictate  The  permanent  tAsk  of 
running  the  atomic  age  Is  appropriately  one 
for  youth  We  present  members  of  the  Com- 
mission must  acknowledge  ourselves  to  be 
venerable — we  average  51  years.  But  we  are 
deliberately  building  an  organization  of 
youn.^  men  to  enable  us  to  deal  with  new 
proWema  of  great  complexity  and  of  im- 
maaaiirable  importance  to  all  our  people. 
The  sverage  of  our  dozen  most  responsible 
staff  chiefs.  Including  the  general  manager 
of  America's  whole  vast  atomic  energy  en- 
terprise. Is  39.  The  director  of  our  newest 
reeearcb  laboratory  la  leas  than  50 — and  not 
one  of  the  dozen  department  heads  serving 
under  blm  has  yet.  to  the  best  of  my  knowl- 
edge, developed  a  bald  spot. 

In  this  procession  of  easentlal  youth,  places 
are  reserved  for  you  and  for  other  sctence- 
mtnded  young  men  and  women  like  you.  As 
we  older  men  drop  out.  you  must  furnish  re- 
cruits from  your  ranks  to  fill  the  gapa  that 
are  left  somewhere. 

The  war-hastened  birth  of  usable  atomic 
energy  is  generally  recognized  as  a  revolution, 
and  young  people  are  traditionally  the  riders 
of  revolution's  wild  horses,  whether  It  be 
Thomas  Jefferson  and  Patrick  Henry  In  the 
winning  of  our  political  independence,  or 
Schubert  and  Mozart  finding  new  voices  In 
muaic.  or  Keats  and  Shelley  breaking  froeen 
literary  fetters.  Youth  Is  the  season  for  scl- 
entlflc  adventure  also:  Newton  waa  barely  old 
enough  to  vote  when  he  Invented  the  calculus 
and  worked  out  his  theory  of  gravitation: 
Marie  Sklodowska  captured  the  heart  of 
Pierre  Curie  even  while  the  two  young  people 
worked  together  on  what  proved  to  be  a  first 
step  In  the  scientific  revolution  that  Is  re- 
shaping the  world  today. 

There  Is  not.  I  think,  anything  magical  or 
mystical  about  this  capacity  of  youth  for 
caparlmantlng  with  and  mastering  new  ideas 
and  new  forma  of  expression.  It  is  simply 
that  young  minds  are  still  flexible  and  adapt- 
able. It  Is  not,  as  Is  sometimes  flatteringly 
claimed,  that  young  people  have  fewer  pre- 
occupations and  prejudices.  Young  people 
have  plenty  of  both,  sometimes  quite  dog- 
matically asserted.  But,  fortunately,  this 
mental  Junk  has  not  had  tim?  to  become 
hardened  Into  the  cerebral  furrows  and 
crtisted  over  with  protective  shells  of  vested 
Interest.  Young  minds,  the  more  active  and 
alert  ones  at  any  rate,  can  clear  themselves 
of  Initial  motions  If  these  fall  to  stand  the 
test:  youth  Is  still  able  to  reject  that  which 
1«  eiU  and  cleave  to  that  which  is  good. 


I  do  not  need  to  strese  to  you.  for  example, 
that  our  primary  need,  for  the  long  pull.  Is 
not  the  guarding  of  the  secret,  as  I  some- 
times find  necessary  in  addressing  audiences 
of  your  elders.  You  know  without  needing 
to  be  told  now  that  while  much  Information 
about  our  atomic  energy  development  must 
neceasarUy  be  kept  restricted  (official  gcbble- 
degook  for  various  grades  of  aecrecy),  the 
basic  facts  of  atomic  ph>-3lcs  have  all  t>een 
In  the  books,  foreign  as  well  as  American,  for 
some  years  Anybody  who  can  read  a  page 
of  modern  physics  or  mathematics  can  learn 
of  the  fundamental  contributions  of  Niels 
Bohr,  and  Perml.  and  Szllard.  and  Meltner. 
and  Einstein,  and  all  the  rest.  (It  has  In- 
evitably been  remarked  that  the  roster  of  the 
scientists  who  made  atomic  energy  available 
looks  like  the  Itne-up  of  the  Notre  Dame 
team.)  You  know  there  are  no  secrets  ss  to 
the  basic  sciences;  some  of  you  have  already 
read  these  works. 

Yet  In  another  respect,  and  a  very  im- 
portant one.  all  these  openly  published  works 
are  In  a  Kstrlcted  category.  For  only  the 
educated  eye  can  read  these  pages  and  only 
the  trained  mind  can  understand  their 
contents.  The  number  of  persons  who  have 
seen  an  atom  bomb,  or  helped  to  put  one 
together.  Is  not  large.  Even  so.  It  may  pos- 
sibly be  larger  than  the  number  of  Ameri- 
cans who  have  a  really  good  reading  knowl- 
edge of  the  scientific  language  In  which  the 
tmderlylng  facta  cf  all  atomic  energy  use 
is  stated.  We  have  altogether  too  few  such 
trained  minds.  We  must  find  more  of  them, 
and  soon,  among  the  young  men  and  women 
who  are  now  in  high  school  and  college. 
Refilling  the  ranks  of  atomic  scientists  Is, 
of  cours-.  not  the  only  responsibility  of  to- 
day's sctence-mlnded  and  sclence-Ulented 
young  people.  The  world  has  need  of 
workers  In  the  whole  alphabet  of  the  sci- 
ences, from  astronomy  to  zoology.  In  fields 
not  yet  touched  by  atomic  energy  as  well 
as  In  thoae  already  being  revolutionized  by 
It,  and  In  all  the  varied  applications  of  sci- 
ences— medicine,  engineering,  agriculture, 
forestry,  and  all  the  rest.  The  harvest  Is 
indeed  great,  and  the  laborers  far  too  few. 
It  la  to  be  hoped  that  public  aid  and  private 
aid,  too.  for  the  training  of  scientists  and 
the  support  of  their  research  will  soon  vastly 
extend  the  field  which  the  Science  Talent 
Search  has  ao  brilliantly  pioneered. 

While  I  would  not  undertake  to  monopo- 
lize all  the  scientific  talent  concentrated 
here  tonight  for  purposes  of  atomic  research. 
I  am  quite  confident  that  some  of  you  will 
eventuaUy  be  engaged  In  one  phase  or  an- 
other of  this  work.  In  fact,  I  am  Informed 
that  at  least  a  few  of  your  predecessors,  who 
came  here  In  past  Science  Talent  Searches, 
are  In  the  work  now,  either  directly  as  em- 
ployees of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission. 
or  Indirectly  as  members  ol  research  teams 
employed  by  one  or  another  of  our  contract- 
ing firms,  or  perhaps  as  users  of  some  of  our 
radioactive  isotopes  In  a  university  or  in- 
dustrial lalxjratory.  And  there  is  no  doubt 
that  the  number  will  Increase,  as  your  group 
adds  new  forties  from  year  to  year  and  as 
our  services  to  American  research  widen. 

The  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  appreclat- 
Ing  the  Importance  of  building  up  a  corps 
of  thoroughly  trained  young  scientists  In 
fields  affected  by  the  utilization  of  atomic 
energy  (and  that  means,  or  seems  likely  soon 
to  mean.  Just  about  all  fields),  has  under- 
taken to  do  some  searching  on  Its  own  ac- 
count for  science  talent  at  the  college-gradu- 
ate level.  Altogether,  we  expect  to  offer 
graduate  fellowships  to  355  young  men  and 
women,  most  of  them  In  their  second  or 
third  years  of  graduate  work,  but  aome 
already  with  their  doctors'  degrees.  A  total 
of  $2,500  000  has  been  set  aside  for  the  flnt 
year  of  this  program.  The  fellowships  wlU 
be  awarded  to  candidates  selected  by  the  Na- 
tional Research  Council,  who  will  do  their 
work  at  any  accredited  and  properly  equipped 
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Institution.  The  fields  In  which  research 
thus  supported  may  bs  carried  on  range 
throughout  the  width  of  science — biology, 
medicine,  physics,  chemistry,  mathemalics. 
geology— any  science  which  may  be  bene- 
fited by,  or  in  Its  turn  benefits,  greater  knowl- 
edge of  atomic  energy  and  lU  applications. 
8o  you  see.  you  of  the  fortunate  40,  that 
after  you've  climbed  the  hill  that's  Immedi- 
ately before  you  there  will  be  yet  more  hills 
to  climb.  If  you  still  think  you're  good 
enough,  say.  5  or  6  years  hence,  you'll  be 
welccmed  to  the  new  competition. 

You  may  readily  Infer  from  what  I  have 
Just  said  that  the  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion rceurds  research  as  of  first  importance 
In  the  further  development  of  this  new  revo- 
lution. This  is  so  obvious  that  I  should  not 
mention  It  at  all,  except  to  reemphasize  the 
fact  that  the  beneficiaries  of  educational  aid 
offered  by  the  Ccmmisslon  are  not  expected 
neoeasarily  to  go  to  work  directly  on  the 
Government  research  program  afterward  any 
more  than  the  officers  of  the  Westlnghouse 
Corp.  expect  all  ycu  young  people  to  go  to 
work  for  Westlnghouse.  We  are  in  the  posi- 
tion of  an  orchard  owner  who  sets  up  a 
colonv  of  honeybees.  He  knows  perfectly 
well  that  hl3  bees  will  pollenlze  his  neigh- 
bor's trees  as  well  ss  his  own,  but  the  benefit 
he  wUl  get  from  even  a  pwrt  of  their  efforts 
will  be  so  great  that  he  can  afford  to  let 
them  fly  where  they  please. 

Anyway,  the  activities  of  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  are  so  far-flung  that  any  invest- 
ment we  make  in  new  discovery,  even  with- 
out tight  strings  attached,  is  bound  to  benefit 
our  work  In  some  way.  We  can  eppear  to  be 
casting  our  bread  upon  the  waters  to  some 
extent  and  be  confident  of  profiting  because 
our  shore  line  Is  very  long. 

Let  me  give  you  a  quick  sketch  of  the  re- 
sponsibilities and  activities  of  the  Atomic 
^ergy  Commission: 

The  Congress  and  the  Executive  of  the 
United  States,  by  the  law  that  became  effec- 
tive on  August  1.  1946,  made  the  develop- 
ment and  use  of  atomic  energy  In  this  coun- 
try a  government  monopoly.  It  set  up  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission,  and  provided  lor 
a  general  manager  and  his  staff  working  un- 
der the  Commlaslon. 

On  the  Commission  was  put  responsibility 
in  the  vrhole  range  of  atomic  energy,  from 
the  procurement  of  raw  materials  wherever 
they  might  be  reached  on  earth  to  and  In- 
cluding the  production  of  atomic  weapons, 
to  and  Including  the  development  of  power 
for  peaceful  uses,  to  and  Including  the  then 
unforeseeables.  The  Commission,  for  the 
people  of  the  United  States,  owns  and  con- 
trols all  fissionable  materials.  It  owns  and 
directs  operations  of  cur  atomic-energy  in- 
dustry, which  produces  fissionable  materials. 
It  coiatrols  Information  as  well  as  materials, 
much  of  the  Information  necessarily  being 
kept  secret.  It  U  under  orders  to  conduct 
atomic  energy  research  on  a  great  scale  and 
with  real  drive,  and  to  see  that  research  Is 
pressed  by  others  with  its  aid.  Its  real  Job, 
almost  Incredibly  complex.  Is  to  get  ahead, 
all  along  the  line. 

The  Commission  was  appointed  October  28. 
1946.  It  held  Its  first  meeting  November  13, 
1946.  On  the  last  day  of  1946  It  formally 
took  over  management  and  development  cf 
an  already  huge  "going  concern, '  a  large- 
scale  and  unique  industry,  necessarily  sup- 
ported by  Innumerable  other  Industries,  plus, 
the  beginnings  of  a  great  and  complex  re- 
search enterprise. 

We  have  four  main  Installations  and  rather 
numerovjs  smaller  ones.  Three  of  them, 
largest  and  most  conspicuous,  are  primarily 
production  plants  and  one  is  a  proving 
ground.  At  Oak  Ridge.  Tenn.,  which  was  and 
Is  the  largest  of  those  strange  anomalies, 
"company  towns"  owned  by  the  Government, 
the  principal  production  activity  has  been 
the  separation  of  uranium  235  from  Its  more 
abundant  Isotope  uranium  238.    At  the  Han- 
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ford.  Wash.,  plant  some  uranliom  238  Is  con- 
verted Into  Plutonium.  The  Los  Alamos, 
N.  Mex.,  plant  is  the  one  place  where  atomic 
bombs  are  made;  naturally  I  can't  talk  about 
that.  And  far  out  In  the  Pacific,  at  Enlwc- 
tok  atoll.  Is  the  new  proving  ground  for 
routine  tests. 

Production  of  fissionable  materials  Is  by  no 
means  the  only  activity  at  Oak  Ridge.  It  Is 
also  a  great  research  center,  one  of  three 
national  atomic  research  laboratories.  In- 
volving participation  of  both  indastry  and 
universities.  The  two  other  national  labora- 
tories are  the  Brockhaven  laboratory  on  Long 
Island,  operated  by  a  group  of  Northeastern 
universities,  and  the  Argonne  laboratory 
near  Chicago,  In  which  29  universities  par- 
ticipate. 

In  one  part  of  the  national  laboratory  at 
Oak  Ridge  Intensive  work  Is  being  done  on 
methods  and  means  for  safeguarding  the 
health  of  persons  who  work  with  radioactive 
materials — and  they  are  dangerous,  as  X-rays 
are  dangerous,  or  radium.  A  fine  record  of 
safety  In  this  work,  I  may  add,  has  been 
made. 

Another  of  the  Oak  Ridge  laboratory  es- 
tablishments Is  the  rec3ntly  opened  bio- 
logical laboratory,  where  a  staff  of  brilliant 
researchers  are  pioneering  in  work  on  the  ef- 
fects of  fissionable  materials  and  their  radia- 
tions on  living  animals  and  plants.  Still 
another  Is  the  center  for  distribution  of 
radioactive  and  stable  isotopes  for  research 
In  unwerslty  and  other  research  laboratories 
both  in  this  country  and  abroad.  We  sell 
radioactive  Isotopes  of  a  large  number  of 
chemical  elements  to  Institutions  needing 
them  In  their  research  problems.  Requests 
for  radio  Isotopes  are  reviewed  and  approved 
by  a  special  allocations  committee,  and  in 
the  case  of  foreign  distribution  a  progress 
report  on  the  results  of  the  Investigations  Is 
required  every   6  months. 

At  Berkeley,  Calif.,  is  another  very  Im- 
portant laboratory,  the  radiation  lab,  which 
has  done  magnificent  things  In  the  past  and 
which  win  do  more  of  them  In  the  future. 
At  Iowa  State  College,  In  my  own  State, 
work  of  which  the  same  could  be  correctly 
said,  goes  on  with  our  support.  These  are  not 
all:  but  I  am  not  trying  to  be  comprehensive. 
Thus  you  win  see  that  research  in  atomic 
energy,  all  phases.  Is  being  conducted  on  a 
wide  range  of  bases,  from  work  requiring 
large  teams  of  men  and  the  most  massive  fa- 
cilities, available  only  In  one  or  a  few  places, 
to  one-man  problems  in  small  colleges  or  re- 
mote agricultural  experiment  stations. 
Some  of  the  problems  are  so  Involved  with 
national  security  that  their  very  nature  can- 
not be  discussed:  others  are  so  open  that 
you  can  go  and  kibitz  over  the  researcher's 
shoulder — If  he  will  let  you. 

Our  methods  of  operation  also  are  highly 
varied.  Some  of  the  Jobs  we  do  ourselves. 
Most,  however — and  these  Include  production 
of  fissionable  materials — are  farmed  out 
under  contract  with  major  Industrial  firms. 
Most  of  our  relations  with  the  universities 
and  other  Institutions  Is  also  on  a  contract 
basis.  A  very  notable  example  of  this  cate- 
gory is  our  contract  with  a  large  corporation 
which  does  much  research  of  Its  own  along 
engineering  lines  to  Investigate  the  possi- 
bilities of  using  atomic  energy  for  power- 
production  purp>ose8.  There  are  other  varia- 
tions. 

We  thus  have  all  degrees  of  enterprise. 
Where  our  own  people  do  the  work  on  our 
own  property,  that  might  be  called  social- 
istic— as  socialistic  as  Government  owner- 
ship and  operation  of  the  Post  Office  or  the 
Mint  or  the  National  Bureau  of  Standards. 
That.  I  repeat,  is  a  very  small  part.  Where 
we  enter  Into  contract  relationships  It  is  a 
mixed  situation,  like  the  Navy  contracting 
with  Westlnghouse  for  electric-propulsion 
machinery  or  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture setting  up  cooperative  research  programs 
with  State  agricultural  experiment  sWtlons. 


Where  we  sell  research  substances  to  Indi- 
vidual laboratories  In  which  the  workers 
originate  and  carry  out  their  own  research 
projects,  that  is  straight-out  private  enter- 
prise. It's  a  fair  cross  section  of  the  vari- 
ous American  ways  of  getting  things  done. 
It  sounds  mixed  and  complex,  but  in  action 
It  seems  sound — and  largely  inescapable. 

With  so  many  scientists  In  so  many  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  institutions  working  on  so 
many  different  bases  of  operation,  It  Is  no 
wonder  that  we  already  have  a  tremendous 
diversity  In  specific  research  problems.  I 
could  have  collected  enough  samples  to  keep 
talking  until  morning:  but  you  young  folks 
want  to  hear  some  announcements  from 
Dr.  Shapley,  and  we  old  folks  want  to  get 
to  bed  sometime  ago:  so  I'll  Just  choose  a  few 
fairly  representative  ones  from  different 
fields  of  science,  and  let  them  suffice. 

I  have  already  mentioned  research  on 
atomic  power.  I  can't  be  very  specific  about 
possibilities  here,  except  to  say  that  Imme- 
diate application  Is  not  In  prospect,  and 
that  when  It  does  come  It  seems  likely  to 
be  in  rather  large-scale  Installations.  Sta- 
tionary power  plEints.  especially  where  con- 
ventional steam  and  water  power  are  not 
cheaply  available,  and  perhaps  propulsion 
for  warships,  are  the  likeliest  initial  efforts. 
Some  rather  difficult  but,  we  believe,  not 
Insuperable  problems  have  to  be  solved  first, 
and  those  we  are  "at." 

We  have  certainly  progressed  If  we  are 
able  to  work  toward  tlie  use  of  this  newly 
available  form  of  energy  for  constructive 
purposes  within  a  couple  of  years  after  Its 
first  use  for  destructive  purposes.  Remem- 
ber, the  first  use  of  expansive  thermal  force 
confined  within  a  cylinder  was  to  push  can- 
non balls,  and  It  was  about  400  years  before 
people  got  arotind  to  using  the  same  force 
In  the  modified  form  of  steam  to  push  a 
piston  to  do  useful  work,  and  about  200 
more  before  an  engine  directly  utilizing  ex- 
plosions was  developed.  So  you  really 
shouldn't  be  Impatient  about  our  slowness 
in  delivering  atomic  power. 

Moreover,  I  have  a  feeling  of  unreallsm 
sometimes  when,  perceiving  a  need  to  cor- 
rect mls(*bnceptions  about  atomic  power 
plants  being  Just  around  the  corner,  we  say 
solemnly  that  it  looks  like  a  10-year  Job  be- 
fore even  the  first  experimental  plant  of  that 
kind  can  be  in  operation,  and  perhaps  20  or 
30  before  much  use  is  being  made  of  such 
plants.  Is  10  years  such  a  long  time;  or  Is 
30,  really?  I  think  we  oldsters  need  to  be  on 
guard  about  such  time  scales.  I  further 
think  that  nothing  could  be  sillier  than  to 
act  as  If  a  couple  of  decades  were  so  long  a 
period  that  the  possibilities  didn't  matter. 
Our  American  aim  must  be  to  advance  as 
fast  as  we  can.  If  30  years  can  be  com- 
pressed to  28  or  23,  or  say,  20,  compressing 
It  should  be  the  goal,  I  have  an  Idea  that 
you  40  young  folk,  who  20  years  hence  will 
be  Just  at  your  age  of  greatest  capacity,  still 
young  really,  do  not  look  on  20  years  for  so 
great  a  development  as  eternity. 

I  already  have  (in  my  mind's  eye)  a  legend 
written  on  every  wall  where  we  conxmls- 
sloners  meet,  a  legend,  borrowed  from  my  au- 
thentically scientific  colleague.  Bob  Bacher: 
"What  is  It  we  want  to  achieve?  "  That  is- 
BO  that  each  little  decision  shall  be  tested 
by  the  larger  purpose  which  It  must  serve. 
1  think  that  now.  Inspired  to  articulate  it  by 
this  meeting,  I  shall  add  another  legend,  to 
be  looked  at  whenever  It  is  necessary  to  esti- 
mate time  required  for  an  Important  accom- 
plishment. The  new  one  will  read:  "Remem- 
ber the  lads  of  17."  That  one  will  suggest. 
"What  do  they  expect  of  us?"  and  "How  will 
this  look  to  them?" 

Most  active  use  of  atomic  energy  at  pres- 
ent Is  the  Indirect  one  Involved  In  the  em- 
ployment of  what  are  becoming  known,  even 
In  everyday  discussions,  as  tracers.  Expos- 
ing chemical  elements  to  bombardment  wltli 
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thro««h  tha  uaa  of  traeara;  X  could  noi  p«a- 
slbly  CQcnplaU  it  in  tha  Uma  we  have  tonlghC 
11 1  did.  It  would  be  Inadequate  tomorrow. 

Important  though  tracers  are.  they  are  not 
the  only  way  In  which  the  new  radioactive 
elemenu  can  be  used.  It  has  been  known  for 
■ome  years  that  bombardment  with  X-rays 
and  azpoaure  to  radium  can  change  the  germ 
caUa  of  animals  and  plants,  producing  heredi- 
tary changea  In  the  offspring.  The  same 
kind  of  thing  can  now  be  dona  much  mora 
cheaply  with  radtottooa  from  our  atomric 
ovana.  What  thla  wutf  matfi  to  genetlcal 
aalanea  and  practical  plast  and  aalBUU  braad« 
Ing  la  for  the  future.  It  may  ba  conaldar- 
abla.  There  are  also  poestbllltlee  In  the 
rsdtatka  treatment  at  diseases.  They  msy 
be  of  tremendous  Importance.  But  all  wa 
can  say  now  Is  "maybe." 

Well,  these  are  a  few  random  samples  of 
tha  research  uses  that  are  now  being  made 
of  atomic  energy  and  lu  producta.  the  fla« 
laotopM  oC  tha  alaoMbU.  They  look 
M  tlwy  poM  la  Mvtov.  but  really 
they  repreeant  ooly  a  email  fraottoa  at  the 
puaalbillttea  There  simply  arMlt  tMUfh 
workers  ouw. 

Hare  la  where  you  oome  In.  I  have  Mearal 
ttasaa  addraaaad  you  aa  tho  fortunate  forty. 
^irtunaU  you  are.  Wotbaeauaayou  sre  here, 
but  because  you  have  the  Intelligence  and  tha 
aptitude  that  have  snablad  you  to  pursue 
your  aducatluo  thus  far  with  credit,  and  can 
reaaooably  be  expected  to  make  good  uaa  of 
your  further  opportunities. 

Good  fortune  Is  yours.  Raapoaslbtnty  ta 
alao  youra.  proportionate  to  your  proven  sbll- 
Itlaa.  "Por  unto  whomsoever  much  Is  given, 
of  him  shall  be  much  reqtilred :  and  to  whom 
Bian  have  committed  much,  of  him  they  will 
aak  tha  more." 

What  will  we  require  of  you?  Pull  answer 
caiuiot  ba  given  yet.  because  you  have  still 
to  prove  yourselves  further.  But  the  de- 
mands will  be  made,  and  because  you  sre  sl- 
raady  In  the  front  rank,  you  will  be  expected 
to  render  Orst  accuuntlr^g. 

One  thing  I  certainly  shall  not  undertaks 
to  toll  you  now  Is  what  research  problema 
you  will  be  required  to  meet  when  you  have 
further  preparad  youraalves.  I  am  not  per- 
sonally qualified  to  do  this,  even  aa  of  the 
prsaent  moment.  And  If  I  were,  and  knew 
exactly  what  problems  I  wanted  tackled  next, 
I  would  not  wait  for  you.  but  would  try  to 
workera  already  prepared — parbapa 
the  first  tsro  or  three  8TS  forties. 
But  by  tha  time  you  are  ready,  your  prob> 
taaaa  wUI  alao  be  ready:  If  you  have  the  stuff 
for  real  reeearch  you  wUl  find  thaat  yvut~ 
saleaa.  or  parbapa  even  better  still,  you  will 
know  which  raaearch  team  you  will  want 
to  Join. 

But  knowing  your  field  and  chooalng  yotir 
taak  and  doing  It  with  all  your  might  will 
still  not  be  enough.  Of  you  yet  more  will 
be  raqulrad.  Been  now,  demand  is  con- 
atantly  baoranlag  more  inalatant  that  the 
scientist  shall  be  more  than  maraly  a  ma- 
chine for  acquiring  and  arranging  knowl- 
edge. Uc  must  be  oitloan  aa  wall  aa  sclantiat. 
and  aaaunw  a  larger  ahara  of  raaponalblllty 
both  for  the  direction  of  his  own  actlvltiee 
and  the  disposal  of  their  products. 

Time  waa.  a  ganaratlon  or  so  ago.  when 
puhUo  la<f  eranre  or  even  boetiUty  to  ecteooa 
gavo  tta  aalantlat  some  justtftoatton  for 
dwoUlng  lb  an  ivory  tower.  Just  aa  tha  an- 
ot  tha  Dark  Agaa  Juattflad  achotars 
tor  atlclUng  tight  to  tha  elatatar.  But 
•arid  DOW  real  lass  Its  need  of  aeleaea 
and  what  science  can  do.  And  as  the  thir- 
teenth-century frlara.  turning  their  backs  on 
the  cloister,  carried  its  hoarded  spiritual  and 
cultural  treasurea  to  the  common  people 
everywhere,  so  you.  aa  Inhwltors  of  tha  rtchea 
of  paat  artamaa  and  tha  poteiktlal  creatora  of 
atlU  fMotar  Pitnuo  vaolth,  bom  prepare 
younalvea  not  «aly  to  4fer«gt  Ma  ctaottoa 
alao  to  aid  to  Ita  ifahtkUna  for  tha 
of  the  ganeral  welfare. 


EtMj  by  PalricU  Murray 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  E.  HESS 

or  OHIO 
n*  THE  HOU81  OP  REPRBSDfTATXVES 

Thursday.  AprU  15.  1948 

Mr.  HESS.  Mr.  Speaker,  every  ye«r 
the  Department  of  Ohio,  the  American 
Legion,  conducts  an  essay  contest  In 
which  pupils  in  the  ninth,  tenth. 
•loventh.  aiid  twelfth  grades  of  the 
schools  of  Ohio  compete.  I  am  very 
proud  to  say  that  among  the  winners 
this  year  was  Ml.<is  Patricia  Murray.  228 
Twain  Atenuc.  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  which 
Is  In  my  congrtaUonal  district.  I  witth 
to  liuort  at  this  point  h«r  very  tint  essay 
which  la  MtUM  "How  Can  th«  Unltod 
NhUoM  BwooM  Mort  Eflteuvt ?" 
wow  CAN  Twa  owm*  WATWifa  hooics  moss 


fByPalrtalallanay) 

Tor  thousands  of  years  tha  paopla  of  tho 
world  have  sought  aa  end  to  war.  They  have 
wanted  security  for  evaryoae.  But  they've 
allowed  thiisstvw  to  ba  defeated  time  and 
again  by  this  shiflo  obstaole:  Who  wUl  take 
the  responsibility f     Who  will  do  the  JobT 

Today  we  again  face  the  task  of  ending 
a  war.  Again  It  should  be  reaaonsbly  simple. 
The  mf  has  been  formed  for  the  purpose  of 
guaranteeing  peace  It's  the  world's  best 
hope  (or  pesce  and  security. 

But  the  US  alone  can't  end  the  war.  It 
lequlrea  tha  help  of  all  of  ua.  Beery  human 
advance  has  come  about  becaoee  the  paopla 
not  only  wanted  It  but  were  willing  to  work 
for  such  betterment  and  to  take  on  eome 
reeponslblllty  The  great  strldee  man  has 
msde  toward  controlling  disease,  crime,  and 
other  Uls  have  been  made  posalble  through 
the  helpful  cooperation  of  the  people  as  a 
whole.  The  stttjatlon  today  with  reepect  to 
peace,  rights,  and  human  welfare  la  com- 
parably worse  than  It  was  a  years  ago  when 
the  UN  began  opcrattoo.  What  has  gone 
wrong?    Why  has  the  UN  dotie  so  badlyf 

If  the  UN  Is  to  overcome  Its  preeent  nearly 
total  frustration,  the  abeolute  veto  now  ex- 
ercised by  the  five  chief  powers  must  be 
lortlfled.  It  would  be  neither  nacaHory  nor 
jost.  however,  to  eliminate  altofother  the 
prlvUegsa  of  the  big  powers.  With  their 
higher  development,  large  populations,  and 
prepoadarous  lonurcea  they  must  take  the 
primary  raapoaalbfllty  and,  therefore,  should 
receive  special  rlghta.  The  big  powers  could 
still  be  protected  bj  being  saslfmed  perma- 
nent seats  on  the  Security  Council  and  on 
the  principal  commlaslona.  What  Is  needed 
Is  merely  to  take  away  tha  rights  cf  abso- 
lute veto.  This  could  be  done  by  either  one 
of  two  simple  changes. 

Decisions  of  the  Security  Council  should 
be  declared  to  require  the  votes  of  7  of  the 
II  members.  Including  the  votes  of  a  majority 
of  the  S  big  powers.  Then  no  single  power 
could  veto,  but  the  the  big  powers  could  be 
protected  against  a  formal  majority  made 
up  of  small  nations.  Or.  still  simpler,  tha 
veto  might  be  retained  on  iltrlstrmt  to  under- 
take actual  sanctions  against  soma  nation 
or  group  of  natlooa;  that  la  to  use  mlllUry 
force  or  institute  an  obligatory  economic 
boycott.  The  juatlflcatlon  of  tha  veto  In 
such  ca.«ea  U  that  If  a  big  power  didn't  agree 
with  the  sanctlooa.  It  would  refuse  to  go 
aloac  la  any  eaaa.  tutMoa  and  until  the  UN 
waa  atraac  oaowgh  to  eompal  tha  big  power 
to  get  In  line.  But  the  veto  would  be  elimi- 
nated OD  all  other  queations.  proposals  lor 
tnveatigatloos.  inqulrlaa.  aibltrauon  recom- 
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mendatlons,  the  peaceful  settlement  of  dis- 
putes, to  which  no  nation  believing  In  Inter- 
nstlonal  cooperation  could  rightly  object. 

With  either  of  these  two  simple  changes, 
all  of  the  first  34  vetoes  would  have  been 
ruled  out. 

If  such  an  enormous  improvement  could  be 
made  by  so  simple  snd  reasonable  a  change, 
why.  th»n.  Isn't  the  Charter  amended  along 
theae  lines?  The  answer  Is  plain  and  re- 
vealing. By  far  the  greatest  threat  to  world 
peace  is  the  existence,  within  every  nation 
Of  the  world-wide  Communist  fifth  column. 
It  is  the  Communist  parties  and  armie«  and 
secret  police  that  have  been  reducing  the 
nattoas  of  aasUm  Europe  to  totalitarian 
puppoU  and  arc  today  preparing  for  civil  war 
in  Prance  end  Italy. 

The  United  Nations  cannot  function  so 
long  as  It  allows  Itaelf  to  ba  thus  blsck* 
mailed  by  a  small  minority.  The  United  Na- 
tlons  can  be  made  to  work  only  If  the  Uniud 
Mutes  together  with  the  other  nun-C*Jtn- 
muhlst  nation*.  t«  prepared  tu  bring  the  rial 
problems  In'  to  us«  svsnr  possibiU 

Ity  of  notl<  0  prtssnt  oliarter.  in 

r  -  iippuaitiuii  nnU  to  limit  the  veto  even 

t  :  f  wtthUrswal  u(  the  Soviet  Union  and 
lu  satellite  nations. 

It  must  be  made  known  to  the  men  and 
women  throughout  the  Communiat  empire 
that  their  rightful  place  in  the  United  Na- 
tlciu  is  reserved  for  them,  that  they  will 
always  be  welcomed.  If  there  has  to  be  a 
detour  from  the  path,  the  destination  re- 
mains fixed,  a  world  not  divided  by  one.  a 
United  Nations  transformed  Into  a  sure  guar- 
dian of  peace,  a  free  parliament  of  mankind. 


A  Justified  Redrement  Increase 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 

HON.  WALTER  E.  BREHM 

OF   OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  15,  1948 

Mr.  BREHM.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  my 
tvay  back  to  Wsishington  from  a  recent 
trip,  I  was  waited  on  in  the  Pullman  car 
by  a  porter  who  must  have  been  In  his 
sevcntie.":.  He  was  a  genial  old  fellow 
and,  In  the  course  of  exchanging  pleas- 
antries with  him,  I  mentioned  that  he 
must  be  about  ready  to  retire.  He 
grinned  patiently  and  wanted  to  know 
if  I  knew  how  mucii  a  railroader  gets 
when  he  retires. 

When  he  told  me  that  the  average  was 
$70  a  month,  and  that  thousands  of  old 
railroaders  get  as  little  as  $50,  or  even 
less,  I  could  hardly  believe  It. 

I  could  not  get  the  old  fellow  out  of  my 
mind.  He  is  one  of  hundreds — maybe 
thou.sands — of  tired  old  men  who  go  on 
working  far  past  retirement  age  for  the 
simple  reason  that  they  cannot  keep 
themselves  and  their  dependents  on  the 
amoun'  of  money  they  have  coming 
under  the  Railroad  Retirement  Act. 

This  is  not  just  an  old  man's  problem, 
either.  For  every  one  of  those  old  men 
staying  in  service  past  retirement  age, 
there  is  some  young  railroader  l>eing  re- 
tarded in  his  progress  up  the  ladder. 

While  I  was  still  pondering  this  prob- 
lem, my  fellow  Ohloan,  the  Honorable 
Robert  Grosser,  introduced  a  bill,  H.  R. 
5993,  to  increase  by  20  to  25  percent  the 
annuities  being  paid  to  these  "old  rails." 


It  did  not  seem  to  me  that  20  to  25  per- 
cent was  enough  of  an  increase.  I  knew 
some  bills  had  been  introduced  that 
would  grant  higher  Increases.  I  won- 
dered how  the  railroad  boys  themselves 
felt  about  It.    So  I  asked  some  of  them. 

I  found  that  with  the  caution  and 
common  sense  characteristic  of  railroad 
labor,  those  boys  had  corraled  some  ex- 
pert actuaries  and  statisticians  to  an.swer 
one  question  for  them.  The  question 
was:  How  far  can  we  go  on  increasing 
annuities  without  either  increasing 
taxes  or  wrecking  the  railroad  retire- 
ment fund? 

When  the  experts  came  up  with  their 
answer,  the  rtllroad  labor  organiza- 
tions—or at  least  20  of  them  that  I 
know  of— threw  their  full  support  be- 
hind H.  R.  5893,  because  It  proposed  the 
maximum  Increaso  constdcred  to  be  lafe 
without  an  increase  In  taxes, 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  money  In  tho  rail- 
road retirement  fund  is  not  your  money 
or  my  money.  It  came  from  the  coffers 
of  the  railroads  and  the  pockets  of  the 
railroad  men.  It  is  my  considered  con- 
viction that  we  actually  have  no  moral 
right  to  withhold  from  the  aged  people 
who  are  suffering  actual  hardship  with- 
out it  the  money  that  is  available  In  the 
railroad  retirement  fund  to  alleviate 
their  suffering.  It  seems  to  me  that  we 
have  no  choice  but  to  enact  H.  R.  5993 
promptly  and  without  delay. 


American    Revolutionary    Hero    and 
Fonnder  cf  American  Cavalry 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MITCHELL  JENKINS 

or  PENNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATHTES 
Thursday.  April  15,  1948 

Mr.  JENKINS  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  struggle  of  the  Thirteen  Col- 
onies of  America  in  1776  for  their  inde- 
pendence from  i,he  mother  country, 
brought  to  our  shores  many  lovers  of  lib- 
erty and  freedon  .  They  all  came  to  our 
country  to  battle  for  these  ideals  and  to 
aid  us  to  gain  our  Independence.  Their 
military  services  are  deeply  enshrined  in 
our  hearts  and  their  names  are  forever 
linked  with  the  land  they  helped  to  free, 
but  foremost  among  them  was  that  gal- 
lant Pole,  Count  Casimir  Pulaski. 

On  the  nth  day  of  October  in  1779,  at 
the  age  of  31  years,  Pulaski  lost  his  life 
attempting  to  relieve  the  siege  of  the 
British  before  Savannah,  Ga.  Thus 
ended  the  life  of  one  who  was  the  incar- 
nation of  the  best  traditions  of  Polish 
chivalry.  He  shared  its  virtues  and  its 
weaknesses.  Proud  and  unyielding,  pa- 
triotic and  unselfish,  he  proved  a  worthy 
member  of  the  gallant  band  of  men  who 
came  to  help  America  in  our  Revolution, 
and  there  was  none  of  those  who  deserve 
a  higher  distinction  in  the  minds  and 
hearts  of  the  American  people.  His  was 
the  spirit  of  the  Poles  who  saved  Europe 
with  Sobieski,  who  fought  on  so  many 
battlefields  against  oppression:  and.  In 
these  days  of  upheaval,  the  patriotic  ILTc 


of  Pulaski,  with  his  willingness  to  sacri- 
fice that  life  for  his  Ideals,  is  markedly 
significant  and  deserves  commemoration. 
It  is  only  proper  and  Just  that  America 
and  a  grateful  people,  enjoying  the  bles- 
sings of  liberty  for  which  Pulaski  fought 
so  valiantly,  should,  on  this  the  two- 
hundredth  anniversary  of  his  birth,  com- 
memorate the  life  of  this  great  man  and 
pay  tribute  to  his  valor  and  chivalry. 


Taft-Hartley  Surprises 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  RALPH  E.  CHURCH 

or  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  IIOUSI  OF  MBPIlftlNTATIVII 

Thurtday,  April  15, 1P4I 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  tho  Ric- 
ORO.  I  Include  the  following  editorial  from 
the  Washington  Times-Herald: 

TAnr-HARTLCY    SUBPBStti 

The  Taft-Hartley  Labor  Act  goes  on  giving 
birth  to  Incidents  which  eurpilse  some  peo- 
pie.  In  the  laat  couple  of  days  the  new 
statute  has  been  unusually  proUQc. 

AJTIDAVrrS    HELD    CONSTTTtmONAL 

For  one  thing,  a  special  three-Judge  Federal 
court  ruled  T'uesday  In  Washington  that  the 
Taft-Hartley  antl-Communlst  laws  are  con- 
stitutional. Chief  among  these  Is  the  pro- 
vision that  before  a  union  can  have  National 
Labor  Relations  Board  help  In  disputes  with 
employers  Its  officers  must  sign  affidavits  that 
they  are  not  Reds. 

This  requirement  for  some  reason  has  made 
many  labor  leaders  furious.  Including  CIO 
President  Phil  Murray.  Though  he  hates  the 
Communists  like  poison  and  is  certainly  no 
Red  himself,  Murray  up  to  this  writing  has 
refused  to  sign  the  affidavit. 

Along  with  the  court  ruling  on  this  sub- 
ject came  another  ruling  on  pensions.  Thla 
one  was  handed  down  by  the  NLRB,  and  it 
was  to  the  effect  that  employers  must  bar- 
gain collectively  with  unions  on  the  subject 
of  pensions — provided  the  officers  of  any 
vmlon  so  negotiating  havf  filed  non-Commu- 
rlst  affidavits. 

This  puts  Murray  on  ^n  interesting  spot, 
inasmuch  as  he  is  now  mixed  up  In  pension 
negotiations  for  some  of  his  steelworkers. 
Phil  Is  probably  hurt,  surprised,  and  mad  over 
this  development:  but  what'U  you  bet  he 
doesn't  quietly  file  a  non-Red  affidavit  If  the 
Supreme  Court  upholds  the  special  cl  Jrt? 

ANOTHER  PURGE  GOES  FLOPPO 

In  Illinois  on  Tuesday,  as  In  Nebraska,  a 
primary  election  was  held. 

Fifteen  Republican  Congressmen  ran  for 
renomlnatlon.  seven  unopposed.  Of  the  other 
eight,  all  but  one  voted  last  spring  for  the 
Taft-Hartley  bill.  Labor  leaders  of  both  the 
CIO  and  the  A.  P,  of  L.  strove  fiercely  to  de- 
feat these  seven  men,  In  line  with  their 
announced  resolve  to  "purge"  every  Senator 
and  Representative  who  backed  the  T-H 
measure. 

The  purge  flopped.  All  seven  of  the  labor 
chiefs'  candidates  for  oblivion  came  through 
victorious.  It  was  a  melancholy  surprise  for 
labor  leaders  who  hope  to  line  up  a  solid 
labor  voting  bloc  In  the  1948  campaign  and 
make  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  a  fighting  Issue. 

We  think  the  boys  had  better  resign  them- 
selves to  the  propositions  that  thla  law  la 
on  the  books  to  stay  for  quite  a  while,  and 
that  a  big  majority  of  voters  like  it.  Includ- 
ing large  numbers  of  workers. 
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Uvajo  RebabilitaboB 


EX7 


HON 


or  ABIZOMA 

Df  THl  hOUSK  or  RSPmBBMTATTVB 

T  iursday.  April  15.  194S 

I  ARLESS  of  Arizona.  Mr. 
inder  lea»e  to  extend  my  re- 
the  RtcoRO.  I  include  the  fol- 


Mr 

Speaker, 
■•xks  In 
lowlnf  letjter 


Hon.  J.  A. 


tunlty   to 
r»ait* 
InMrnueh 
mf  loc«U|l 
of  ih«t  S 


r«cte<l  M 
■Ir  .  Acting 
e«lllnc  Hi 
■nd  tiMt* 
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OF 

RICHARD  F.  HARLESS 


Anu.  3,  1048. 


S«er0tknt  of  the  tnterior. 
W^tHn§ton.  D.  C. 

■SM't :  I  h*f*  bad  ux  oppor- 

revtcw  yout  iwport  on  tb«  Iodk* 

prtkrAm    (ur    NatsJo    rtnabUitttlon. 

M  *  mii}ortt7  of  th«  Navajo  people 

In  Arisuna.  a«  a  IUprw*ntativ« 

U.  I  dacm  It  advuabla  (or  m*  to 

iiw  obaarvatloiM  ooooaroing   your 


I  jHh  15.  1»47.  after  bavtnc  OMda  a  p«r- 

•oaal  vtM;  to  tha  Navajo  Baaarratlon.  X  dt- 
|att«r  to  Mr.  WUllMa  ltota*nn«n, 
r  .nmliakMMr  of  XntftMl  Alfaln, 
>  tha  daplorabia  4<ondttion 
...^  Nava)o  paopla.  Blncv  that 
ttin*.  f  H*^  "io^*  ftirtbar  atodlaa  of  tiM 
ami  hava  feora  a«ti«t  In 
I  ta  pTMMMlBf  tba  In- 
tba  waliart  at  thasa 
..  lit  Una  vttll  my  oun* 
tba  Mavajo  pwpto.  I  baf« 
^  aludy  *>t  *^  Drafluiff  ptui  mU  Um 
oa  It,  I  ravlatrad  your  rtport 
wttk  •  1^1  4mi  ei  Inuraat,  and  at  thta 
I  «|tni  to  aoanfltflMat  you  and  ynur 
It  oo  tba  fact  that  you  ba*f  now 
iMMfkt  Mora  Ooograaa  and  tha  AaMrlMn 
naopTi  ao  na  atifgaatUma  for  tha  katlarmatit 
9t  tha  Nivajua  Improvanaot  In  tba  Ufa  of 
Imm  boon  aortly  naadad  for  a 

„ji  I  ilBdaraly  hopa  that  thU  »• 

llM  tatli  ninf  of  a  rwu  aCort  to  toivt  (lt«(r 
that  havt  baM  ao  lonf  ■agMottrt. 
r.  tn  falrnaaa  to  tba  Wavajoa.  to  your 
.^p_,._^iit.  to  Confraaa.  and  to  tha  Ameri- 
can taxpi  yere.  who  would  bear  the  burden  of 
Bg  tha  plan  you  auggeat.  I  feet  that  I 
M  qtialnt  you  with  my  reaction!  eon- 
;  cptalD  faaturaa  of  thla  report.  8ub- 
my  feelings  now  are  the  aame  aa 
tn  July  1M7.  I  hopa  that  thoaa  tn 
ytnxt  Dap*  jtment  who  are  Interaated  In  form- 
ing a  pen  lanent  pro(?ram  for  the  Navajoe  will 
ravlaw  m  r  letter  to  Mr.  Zimmerman  written 
oo  July  1 S.  1947. 

Ify  Aral  impreaalon  la  that  whlla  the  total 
aaumate  )f  $ao.000.000  aat  forth  In  your  re- 
port to  bring  about  a  rehablltutlon  of  the 
Itavajoa  ti  not  amaaalTe.  If  dlrectad  to  the 
aaaentUl  actora  at  Improving  tha  conditions 
of  the  Ni  rajo  people,  tha  provlalona  of  tha 
plan  aa  oitlined  in  your  report  allow  azcea- 
alva  eapa  iditurea  for  projecu  of  marginal  or 
doubtful  value,  and  fall  to  provide  auffldant 
aaounU  (or  educational  and  medical  Itema. 
vMell  an  primary  tn  bringing  about  a  aolu- 
tkA  of  t)  le  entire  Navajo  problem. 

It  appc  tra  to  me  that  the  featxuee  of  your 
lO-year  p  an  do  not  reach  at  the  very  eeaence 
of  aolvlni  the  problems  of  the  Navajo  people. 
Aa  I  hae  repeatedly  stated  on  numeroua 
occsMlons ,  the  f oremoat  problem  of  the 
Navajo  p  lople  u  that  of  laMMtlng  and  prop- 
arty  trail  ing  theto  ao  that  tbafy  nay  aaauma 
a  galnfu  livelihood  and  uaeful  pokUoo  In 
Ufa.  In  ardar  to  make  It  poaalble  for  thaaa 
paoola  ti »  aaatanllata  into  o\ir  regular  eco- 
Bomle  ai  d  ■nnlal  atnicture.  tt  la  mandatory 
tiaet  th4  Ouaaiamant  supply  educational 
and  an  occupational  training  pro- 
alnllar  to  that  paovlded  for  other 
j|w.^>«^>    people.    At  the  preaent  time.  80 


percent  of  the  Navajo  people  cannot 

or  read  the  lT»»g'>«>«  language.    Preeently.  tbe 

O iiiant  la  educating  lees  than  one-hftn 

of  tba  34.000  acbool-age  children  on  tha 
Kavajo  BaaarrUbw.  In  view  of  thia.  tt  la 
shocking  and  astonlahlng  to  me  that  your 
10-y«ar  plan  contemplatea  a  capacity  for 
13J80  atudenta  while  at  this  very  moment 
there  are  mora  than  34.(X)0  children  of  school 
aca.  In  10  yean  there  will  be  more  than 
SO/MW  children  of  achool  age.  It  U  evident 
that  your  plan  wotild.  In  10  years,  provide 
education  for  Irsa  than  60  percent  of  the 
children  of  the  Navajo  people  It  would  be 
waateful  to  apauA  ■ooey  on  physical  proJecU 
in  an  attenpi  to  aa*elop  the  re^mrcee  of 
the  Navajo  Peearvatton  t(  the  Navajo  people 
vara  not  aduBatad  aad  trained  in  occupations 
lA  Oi#ar  to  uaa  those  reeourcea  once  they  had 
baaa  aaealopad. 

In  reviewing  a  preaa  release  which  you  ti- 
aued  on  March  IS.  1948.  I  note  In  the  last 
paragraph  of  page  a  that  you  state:  "It  la 
reeocnlaed  that  edtKaUonal  faellitlea  for  all 
34  OCO  Navajo  children  of  school  age  cannot 
be  provided  laUBOdtatcly.  or  even  In  3  or 
8  years.  Bran  M  It  were  poaalble.  It  would 
not  be  daalrabla  because  It  is  not  known  at 
thla  time  what  the  achool  needs  will  be  a 
few  years  hence  when  the  loiig-rangi  pro- 
gram has  gotten  under  way  "  It  Is  incredible 
to  me  that  your  Department  would  conalder 
It  undeelrable  to  put  ever^  Navajo  atutfant 
tn  achool  at  the  earlleet  poaalble  moment. 
WbUawVMitlre  Ameriaan  way  of  life  la  baaed 
adueatlon  and  maatmum 
tt  la  paffaioiHal  that  we  bave  within 
today  oaa  uf  tbe  ntoat  111  it- 
trata  frmipa  in  the  entire  world.  ThU  la 
aot  a  attuatinn  wh'<"ti  rr<iult*  from  the  laefe 
Of  will  of  the  Nav  ms  or  from  a  tack 

of  a  deatra  for  au..<.^:.  ..i  and  training.  It 
la  a  situation  wbiab  ataaM  from  a  tone  period 
of  Baglaat  aad  ladlfaranaa  of  ottr  Oovara- 
ment  to  a  UNig-ataadiaf  moral  aad  legal  ub« 
ligatlOB  wbleb  «a  owe  the  aboriginal  reel- 
deata  of  thla  aountry  Ttie  Navajo  Indians 
■liBUld  aot  ba  deprived  of  tdb8itl8inl  op- 
portMBltlaa  which  we  recognlM  M  basic  and 
fuadaaMBial  righu  of  every  Individual  in 
thla  aawitry. 

Another  vital  feature  in  Navajo  rehabili- 
tation la  the  imperative  neceaslty  for  health, 
sanitation,  and  medical  facilities.  At  the 
present  time.  alaMat  60  percent  of  the  Nava- 
Joe  suffer  from  aome  sort  of  disease.  The 
infant-mortality  rate  U  shockingly  high.  I 
have  received  numerous  and  repeated  com- 
plainU  from  Navajo  Indiana  relative  to  the 
complete  lack  of  first-aid  or  medical  facili- 
tlee  oo  the  reeervatlon.  In  a  recent  preaa 
releaae,  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affaira  cited 
one  caae  where  a  Public  Health  nurse  served 
almoet  1.700  Indiana  acattered  over  a  35-mUe 
radius.  This  nurse  works  en  a  40-hour-week 
echedule.  and  further  medical  aid  Is  restricted 
to  1  doctor  who  serves  7.200  Indians.  From 
paraonal  obeervation.  I  know  the  hospital 
faellitlea  on  the  reeervatlon  at  this  time  are 
not  t>elng  used  to  the  fullest  extent.  Money 
la  Iwlng  spent  on  doubtful  enterprises  in- 
stead of  employing  medical  personnel  and 
public  health  experts. 

Obviously,  an  effective  health  program  la 
tmpoesible  under  these  conditions,  and  un- 
leee  maximum  provisions  for  medical  treat- 
ment and  hoapltal  facilities  are  made,  the 
rate  of  diaaaaa  will  continue  to  rise  and  the 
Mavajoe  will  continue  to  die  for  lack  of  medi- 
cal care  and  attention.  It  would  seem  logi- 
cal that  by  coordinating  the  need  for  publio 
health  and  medical  In^nrovementa  and  the 
need  for  education  and  training.  It  would  be 
feasible  to  train  Navajo  men  and  women  for 
health,  sanitation,  and  eventually  for  medi- 
cal work  and  they.  In  turn,  could  expand 
the  training  among  the  Nava  Joe.  It  doea  not 
aaem  neoeaaary  to  allow  disease  to  rtm  ramp-> 
aot  and  to  allow  Indians  to  die  for  need  of 
medical  care  when  they  could  be  trained 
for  first  aid.  which  even  In  lu  most  limited 


li  BOW  lacklnff.  It  is  extremely 
to  review  a  list  of  the  Ouvem- 
ment  employeee  on  the  Navajo  Maaarratlon 
aad  to  find  so  few  Indlaiia  cmplofad  In  re- 
apoiulble  poeltlona.  Ot>vloQaly.  the  Indian 
people  ahould  be  trained  to  assume  the  re- 
sponstbUltlee  of  nursing,  first  aid.  and  other 
medical  work  with  a  minimum  of  employ- 
ment from  other  sources. 

Of  course.  I  cannot  go  Into  a  detailed  dla- 
cusslon  of  every  feature  and  aopcapt  of  your 
plan,  since  this  would  require  the  production 
of  a  statement  comparable  In  volume  to  your 
own  extensive  report.  However.  I  do  believe 
It  Is  evident  that  education,  training,  and 
health  are  the  vital  factors  in  rehablUUtlng 
the  Navajo  Indians.  Iheae  are  the  imaM- 
diate  needs  and.  In  my  opinion,  are  the  tae- 
tors  which  should  have  the  focus  of  atten- 
tion at  thta  time  While  there  Is  a  great 
deal  of  merit  to  some  of  the  other  major 
points  In  yotir  popgram.  I  believe  that,  on 
the  whole,  the  pr^Mfram  tende  to  perpetuate 
the  theory  of  laolatlng  Indians  and  treating 
them  as  a  Mparate  group  to  be  permanently 
kept  apart  from  other  Americans. 

If  these  people  are  to  thrive  and  Inter- 
mingle with  other  Americana,  tt  U  quite 
evident  that  there  must  be  a  gradual  devel- 
opment so  that  they  may  aaaume  their  place 
in  the  educational,  soelal,  and  economic  life 
of  our  country.  Wa  mtiat  enoourage  indi- 
vidual Initiative  and  ■•frpglaa  ao  that  uUl- 
mately  there  will  bo  ao  tWdlOTH  aa  a  group 
but  they  will  all  be  AmerlOitt  •ttlagttf.  This 
la  the  baair  concept  of  ottr  AiarHaa  way  of 
life.  It  la  my  feeling  that  the  Amerlran  way 
le  to  make  It  possible  for  each  Individual 
to  make  hia  own  way  In  life  and  to  take  bla 

riace  among  the  members  of  our  aoelety. 
am  certain  that  American  publla  opinion 
would  not  saneMoa  tbo  •oaoaatration  of  any 
group  within  our  aoMatry  tato  t«r)iated  and 
inutio  aetti«me«i8.  Tour  prograoi 
for  the  liberal  gdpiBdHMfl  of  Mrfo 
Of  Monoy  oa  ptajooto  of  a  ooouaunal 
aatttfo.  Tho  f8attir«8  ol  tiM  pragnai  would 
aaaentlaUy  oeoimtiniao  maay  of  tho  800 tern- 
plated  aettvtttea  of  tha  Mavajo  people.  At 
the  end  c>f  your  tO-year  plan  a  great  BUtny 
of  the  Navajo  people  would  be  employed  In 
eommuntatlc  eoter;irlaaa.  I  am  certain  that 
such  a  plan  would  not  be  tolerated  In  any 
other  unit  of  our  daaMMratle  aoelety.  If 
private  enterprlae  and  Individual  initiative 
la  worth  while  for  all  other  Americaiu.  tt 
la  certainly  deeirable  for  the  Navajoa  or  any 
other  Indian. 

Aocordlng  to  your  report.  It  will  be  nec- 
essary for  aome  of  the  Navajo  people  to  take 
Jobs  off  of  the  reservation.  Even  though 
the  resoiu-ces  of  the  reservation  are  devel- 
oped to  the  fullest  extent,  there  will  not  be 
enough  production  to  provide  an  adequate 
standard  of  living  for  more  than  half  the 
people  on  the  reeervatlon  at  this  time.  Ex- 
perience has  shown  that  the  training  of  tbe 
Navajo  reqtUres  boarding  schools.  I  observe 
from  your  report  that  this  haa  been  em- 
phasized. Many  of  the  day  schools  which 
have  Ijeen  constructed  throughout  the  res- 
ervation could  not  be  used  aa  boarding 
schools.  It  would  be  a  further  waste  of 
funds  to  try  to  convert  some  of  the  Isolated 
day   schools  and   make   them   useful. 

The  mistakes  of  the  past  should  not  be 
added  upon  at  this  time  when  It  U  neceaaary 
to  make  some  radical  changes.  Basic  facts 
should  be  recognlaed  even  though  It  might 
necessitate  the  abandonment  of  some  under- 
takings which  have  in  the  past  proved  worth- 
leea  and  nonproductive.  The  reatjurcea  of  the 
Indian  lands  and  properties  should  l>e  de- 
veloped to  a  maximum.  However,  money 
should  not  be  wasted  on  projects  which  never 
can  compete  with  other  American  enter- 
prises. The  Indian  ahould  be  placed  In  a 
position  to  compete  with  all  other  Americans 
so  that  he  may  t>e  placed  on  bis  own  at  the 
earlleet  poeslble  date.  The  Indian  wants  to 
be  free  of  the  Burei  u  of  IndJm  Affairs.    At 
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thta  time  a  policy  should  be  established 
which  %-iU  ultimately  bring  to  a  close  the 
estatonce  of  the  Btireau  of  Indian  Affairs. 
Thar*  Is  no  reason  why  this  Bureau  should 
not  be  permanently  abolished  within  the 
next  25  years.  There  Is  a  wave  oi  sentiment 
throughout  the  United  Statea  to  have  the 
Bvireau  of  Indian  Affairs  gradually  elimi- 
nated. The  vur'cus  States  could  In  the  near 
future  assume  the  educational  training  of 
these  people  if  the  Federal  Government 
would  contract  with  the  States  involved  fcr 
a  period  of  time  until  the  standards  of  these 
people  have  reached  that  of  the  other 
Americana. 

It  Is  selflah  and  near-sighted  for  any  Fed- 
eral employee  to  try  to  perpetuate  the  Bu- 
reau of  Indian  Affairs  tn  existence  beyond  a 
reasonable  lein:th  of  time.  According  to 
your  report,  it  would  be  necessary  to  keep 
the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  In  existence 
from  now  on  even  for  100  years  to  administer 
the  su^geeted  program.  Any  permanent  pro- 
gram for  the  benefit  of  the  Indians  should 
take  Into  consideration  that  ultimately  the 
Indiana  should  l>e  running  their  own  busl- 
nesa.  ax  any  other  American  would  want  to 
do.  P.itemallim  must  be  stopped  and  tnttla- 
tlve  mutit  be  instilled  In  the  Indian  people. 
To  thlK  end  1  hope  that  you  will  draft  a 
program  for  the  benefit  of  the  Indians  In- 
stead of  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs. 

1  fully  renll7.e  the  complex  nature  nf  the 
problems  which  face  your  Dpi»nrtment  In 
connection  with  the  NfVaJo  Indian*  How- 
ever, y»)U  may  Ue  certnln  that  the  MemlJers 
of  Congreea  will  study  this  vlinl  matter  care- 
fully Vou  may  be  equally  certnln  that  I 
^1  w  the  efforts  of  our  aov« 

„,,  the  Indian  with  keen 

Intel  em  -  ""<*  '*^» 

,K,lut;./ii  .  .        ■  m  will 

h,  »•■      1  will  be  happy  to  have  your 

tt... ^  to  my  Blntements,  and  I  will  greatly 

appreciate  your  keeping  me  Itifiirmed  on  the 
aettvlltea  (>(  the  Bureau  o(  Indian  AfTalis. 
Yours  very  alnoerely. 

nictiARo  p.  KAXi-kaa, 
Uember  of  Congren,  Artsona. 


Reducinf  10  Poantic  in  18  Days  With 
Oieo  in  the  Diet 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  REID  F.  MURRAY 

or  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  15.  1948 
Mr.  MURRAY  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  have  been  interested  in  read- 
ing the  articles  in  the  Washington  Post 
by  Ada  Jane  Kain  about  a  reducing  diet. 
or  how  to  lose  10  pounds  in  18  days  by 
eating  as  she  prescribes. 

In  one  of  these  articles  I  noted  the 
followins: 

Restricting  dairy  fats  to  lower  calories  les- 
sens the  vitamin  A.  This  can  be  obtained  in 
a  concentrate  without  calories  at  a  cost  of  a 
bit  over  1  cent  a  day.  Supplement  menus 
with  one  vitamin  A  and  D  concentrate  sup- 
plying 5,000  units  of  vitamin  A  and  400  units 
of  vitamin  D. 

In  the  suggested  diet  one-half  pat  of 
oleo  was  recommended.  The  point  that 
Interested  me  was  the  fact  that  5,000 
units  of  vitamin  A  were  added  to  the 
diet.  I  also  noted  that  400  units  of  vita- 
min D  were  recommended.  This  vitamin 
D  was  di.scovered  at  the  agricultural  col- 
lege at  the  University  of  Wisconsin. 


Any  person  selected  to  conduct  a  diet 
program  can  be  expected  to  be  one  with 
the  proper  background  in  nutrition.  Her 
articles  indicate  such  a  background.  She 
recognizes  the  importance  of  vitamins. 
She  is  cognizant  of  the  fact  that  a  reduc- 
tion In  dairy  fats  reduces  the  vitamin  A 
content  of  the  diet.  It  is  to  be  regretted 
that  more  people  do  not  recognize  this 
fact. 


First  Water  for  Big  Basin 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HOMER  D.  ANGELL 

or  oxsooN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

ThuTRiay,  April  15.  1948 

Mr,  ANGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Ric- 
ORD,  I  Include  the  following  article  by 
Harry  H.  Harrl.<?on.  from  the  Sunday 
OrcRonlan.  Portland.  Greg.,  of  April  11, 
1948: 

PiHirr  Watkr  roa  Bio  BAatN— laatoATtoN 
PnnjccT  OPtNa  TMta  Vraiwo  tn  pAacx> 
UiMTmcT 

(By  Harry  H.  Harrison) 
A  »0-yaar  long  dream  will   start  coming 
true  In  a  small  way  Hits  spring  In  the  viciti- 
Ity  of  PftMO,  WMb. 

For  a  lonr  tlma,  chambara  of  fommaroe 
In  apoKAne,  Pasco,  Kplirata  and  uthnr  Waali- 
Ingion  rttlea  have  bo</sie(l  ardently  for  ati 
Irrisniion  project  to  brliiK  iWe  to  arid  »«)il 
tn  ih(t  central  part  of  their  Btata.  It  had 
to(K)sters  In  ctvie  laadera  and  Confraaamaa 
too, 

A  few  years  ago  their  agtutlon  bore  fruit 
when  off  the  planning  boards  of  the  Unlte^ 
States  Cureau  of  Reclamation  came  the  Cok 
lumbta  Basin  Irrigation  project,  Encom- 
paaaing  1,030,000  acres,  it  Is  the  largest  eve)* 
devised  In  this  country,  r- 

The  project,  larger  than  the  State  of  Rhoda 
Island,  sprawls  over  much  of  four  counties  in 
Washington.  In  the  summer  of  1045  it  came 
offlcially  into  being  when  landowners  signed 
coutracu  with  Uncle  Sam.  What  is  to  be 
the  heart  of  the  project — Grand  Coulee 
Dam — already  Is  ready. 

In  the  past  3  years  much  has  been  done 
towards  completion  of  the  project.  But 
years  and  millions  of  dollars  more  are  needed. 
But  in  those  3  years,  the  Bureau  of  Recla- 
mation had  readied  a  tiny  part  of  the  big 
system.  So.  sometime  within  the  next  lew 
weeks,  water  will  reach  5,400  acres,  located 
about  12  miles  northwest  of  Pasco. 

The  start  Is  small  but  slgnlflcant.  Not 
because  millions  of  dollars  already  have  been 
spent  on  the  entire  project,  but  because,  as 
Irrigatlcnists  claims,  it  will  Etart  shortly 
bringing  more  food  Into  production  lor  a 
hungry  world.  Also,  It  brings  value  worth 
millions  (crops  estimated  in  excess  of  $200,- 
000.000)   to  worthless  acres. 

This  year  the  84  farms  that  make  up  what 
Is  called  the  Pasco  unit  will  produce  little 
In  the  way  of  food.  It  all  depends  Just  when 
water  reaches  the  parched  soil.  Everything 
Is  ready  to  pump  water  from  the  nearby 
Columbia  River  except  for  several  large  elec- 
trical motors,  some  steel  and  electrical  wir- 
ing. If  they  come  not  too  late  in  the  spring, 
fall  potatoes  can  be  planted,  as  well  as  cover 
grass  crops  for  cattle. 

All  m  all.  these  Irrigated  areas  probably 
will  not  affect  the  economy  of  the  region  as 
much  as  what  Is  going  on  across  the  river 
at  Richland.  Wash.  There  General  Electric 
Co.,  under  supervision  of  the  United  States 
Atomic    Energy    Commission,    Is    spending 


$350,000,000  on  expansion  of  the  town  and 
the  plutonium-makiug  plants  nearby. 

But  the  Columbia  Batln  project,  aa  well 
as  the  huge  atomic  energy  development,  has 
given  that  inland  section  of  Washington  a 
new  prosperity.  It  Is  being  reflected  In  the 
larger  cities  that  supply  the  area.  By  air- 
line, the  entire  project  lies  less  than  100 
miles  west  and  south  of  Spokane.  145  miles 
east  snd  south  of  Seattle  and  but  200  mUqt 
north  nnd  east  of  Portland. 

The  Impact  later  is  expected  to  be  terrific. 
Probably  not  more  than  300  new  people  will 
move  onto  the  84  newly  irrigated  farms. 
But  when  water  finally  reaches  all  the 
1.029,000  acres  some  years  hence  the  United 
State.^  Bureau  of  Reclamation  estimates  that 
85.000  new  persons  will  come  In  to  occupy 
17,000  farms,  while  another  170,000  will  pro- 
vide social  services  In  towns  now  already 
booming  or  In  new  villages  to  be  created. 

The  soil  la  suttaole  to  a  wide  range  of  crops, 
Ouvernment  tests  show:  alfalfa,  clovers, 
small  Kralni,  corn,  flax,  sugar  beets,  potatcen, 
mangels,  field  peai.  onions,  and  many  fruits 
and  vegetables.  Dairying,  however,  la  aug- 
getted  ns  a  good  principal  source  of  Income. 

For  example,  when  the  whole  project  Ui 
completMl  It  could  create  a  new  Milk  Bowl 
that  eventually  could  support  108,000  milk 
cows.  If  the  average  production  of  a  cow 
Is  comrutad  nt  30  pounds  a  year,  that  meatie 
a  potential  44,000, (K)0  pounds  of  new  butter- 
fat  alone, 

When  will  more  acres  bo  Irrigated?  Titat 
all  depend!  on  the  ecnnomy-inlnded  Con* 
graaa.  Many  booateri  of  tha  project  feel  that 
aince  thla  l*  an  election  year  rhniioes  are 
good  that  Preeldent  Tniman'a  requeet  for 
$414)00,000  for  tha  project  for  the  new  naoal 
year,  atartitig  July  1,  will  not  bs  whItUdi 
down. 

These  aama  bo<Jsters  know,  tiiouuh,  that 
weatarn  reclamation  projecta  in  the  paat  (aw 
month*  have  been  tha  favorite  targeta  of 
dollar-acrlmplnu  CongreMnten, 

MON>T     MOkT    IMrOIITAMT    KKT    TO    riNlaiflNO 

raojWT 
Approximately  1350,000,000  haa  been  apant 
on  the  project  to  date.  That  Includes,  of 
course.  Grand  Coulee  Dam,  which  will  pro- 
vide the  electrical  energy  for  pumping  the 
billions  of  gallons  of  water.  The  huge  dam, 
about  50  miles  north  of  the  start  of  tbe 
project,  cost  $1EO,000.000  and  first  went  Into 
service  supplying  the  Northwest  with  power 
at  the  end  of  1941. 

That  means,  then,  that  only  about  $70,- 
OCX),000  so  far  has  been  spent  on  the  irriga- 
tion proper  In  the  13  years  the  enterprise 
got  beyond  the  planning-board  stage.  And 
of  the  $70,000,000,  approximately  $35,200,000 
was  spent  in  the  current  year.  That  in- 
cludes a  carry-over  from  previous  years  of 
more  than  $4,000,000,  pltis  a  $13,584,000  sup- 
plemental appropriation  made  by  Congress 
last  December.  Western  Senators  haven't 
forgotten  the  fight  they  had  to  put  up  on 
the  Senate  floor  to  get  tbe  supplemental 
money  which  was  needed.  Otherwise  all 
work  would  h.ave  stopped. 

When  completed,  what  will  the  work  cost? 
At  existing  prices  for  material  and  labor 
(unskilled  labor  on  the  project  receives  $130 
hourly).  Project  Manager  Frank  A.  Banks 
estimates  the  over-all  coet  at  $610,885,000. 
Of  this  sum  irrigation  structtires  woiild 
claim  $377,C00,0C0.  The  rest  would  Include 
Coulee  Dam  and  other  Installations  at  the 
time. 

Nattirally  no  one  expects  Congress  to  ap- 
propriate the  $360,885,000  needed  to  com- 
plete the  project  in  any  one  year.  But  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation  does  have  a  schedule 
It  hopes  to  keep.  Campaign  now  is  for 
216,000  acres  (including  the  Pasco  unit)  to 
be  under  irrigation  by  1952.  And  that  meana 
money — a  lot  of  money. 

To  attain  that  schedule  It  will  require  tbe 
present  Congress  to  grant  President  Tru'- 
man's  request  for  tbe  next  fiacal  jcaj'.  After 
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penny  Invested.     Under  the 

plan  set-up  each  landowner  paya 

( roportlonate  share  of  the  costs. 
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CAaarmxT  to  iMsina 

MAMBMCS 

Cash  or  backing  Is  needed.     Most  persona 

believe  at  least  93,000  In  cash  or  equipment 

ba  thf  minimum  requirement.      There 

a  oaove  afoot  at  P— co  to  have 

alaaas  people  in  tta  tasms  in 

»ut   up    9100.000   in    a    nonprofit 

which  could  be  lent  to  new  set- 


e  don't  want."  says  one  oaclal. 
persons  who  will  farm  a 

then  give  up." 
Salllc.  president  of  the  South  Co- 
in irrigation  district   (the  whole 
divided    Into   three),   which    In- 

units,   takes   an   even   graver 


got  to  figure  ways  and  means  of 
carefxilly  selected  settlers  stick. 
for  the  whole  area,  but  is  par- 
lAnportant  on  this  ground,   which 
:he  psth  of  visiting  Congressmen 
how  the  project  is  working  out  " 
expertenct  has  shown  lu  other 
projects    In    the    West    that    the 
93  000  cash  and  91  000  credit. 
iiggad  Individual  la  Sam  DrlggB, 
tn  the  lioees  Lake  section 
>rojert.     Be  says: 
settlers  who  will  Uve  in  a  base- 
yaan  and  spend  money  for  bet- 
itkna  ODly   as  they  earn   it. 
talk  of  special  credit  corporations 
public    funds    for    helping    the 
started.      But  the  more  the  set- 
required  to  do  for  themselves  the 
there  Is  they  will  stick  if  the 
Uragh.- 

will  be  sold  at  Bureau  of  Recla- 

prlccs.    which,    without 

about  910  an  acre.     No  farm 

the   IGO-acre  maximum   <a  the 


bive 


laqdowner*  already  are  on  the  scene 

unit,  awaiting  the  water.     For 

H.  and  K.  K.  ^■gusoo.  fsther 

55  acrea  apiece. 

J^nacon.  Bureau  project  develop- 

says  the  Fergusons  already 

systam  over  theu'  aererge. 

Is  avaUaWa.  they  hop*  to  qirlnkle 

ertq^  tills  faU. 


sttp«  vlaor. 


^rokllng 


"Kventualty,"  ha  says,  "the  Fergusons  plan 
to  pu^.  their  acreage  into  grass  for  sheep." 

Another  father-son  combination  is  Alfred 
h.  Hales  and  son.  However,  each  has  pur- 
chased a  unit  and  they  adjoin,  making  280 
acres  They  are  installing  sprinkler  sys- 
tems, hoping  to  get  a  wheat  crop  this  year. 
After  that,  the  land  will  grow  grass  to  sup- 
port more  than  8.000  head  of  sheep. 

Much  of  the  land  to  be  sprinkled  Is  un- 
suitable for  gravity  irrigation,  being  too 
staep.  Also.  It  1a  located  where  sections  of 
canals  are  subject  to  filling  by  wind-blown 
sand.  Some  of  the  sprinkling  Is  along  ex- 
panmantal  Unea.  The  Bureau  has  a  M-acre 
tract  In  tha  Pasco  unit  for  Just  that  pur- 
poae.  BivliikUng  will  be  tried  for  Karden 
crops,  graaa-legume  pasture,  snd  alfalfa  (or 
hay 

This  far.  Uncla  Bam  has  spent  approxi- 
mately 91700.000  on  the  Pasco  unit,  of 
which  about  1400,000  will  be  repaid  by  the 
imgatlOM  dlatnct.  The  balaaaa  aooMs  from 
powar  gaiiTatsd  at  Grand  Cotilea,  about  no 
mllaa  dtia  Mrth.  The  Faacn  unit  la  st  the 
sotitharn  tip  of  the  whole  project.  Oeorge 
D  W<.if,  4«,  of  SaVH*.  Mont.,  has  been  named 
lot  ttaa  unit  bjr  iba  Bureau. 
UMgar  Baafca  waraa  that :  "Coo- 
should  not  be  drswn  that  tha  ooat 
Of  aea9truetlng  tha  Pasco  unit  can  be  usad 
aa  a  basts  for  logtaal  aempariion  in  building 
irrtgatleo  strttatorea  to  sarre  the  entire  proj- 
ect. The  Pasco  unit,  for  example,  la  being 
used  as  a  tort  o(  proving  ground  for  tasts 
In  the  Bureau's  program  seeking  lower-coat 
canal  linings.  Stteh  raaaareh.  tha  Bureau 
believes,  will  pay  eoaaldarabla  dlvUtrnds  In 
the  mam  Irrlgstton  system  for  this 
and  In  the  construction  of  other 
projects." 

Paseo's  pumping  plant,  started  on  Auguat 
•.  19M.  has  two  centrifugal  pumps,  pushing 
Cnlu-nbia  River  water  at  the  rate  of  nearly 
BOO  gallons  a  second  through  large  dlscharga 
pipes  to  headworks  of  the  dlntrlbutlon  sys- 
tem. This  system  will  distribute  It  on  the 
baarbland  through  23  miles  of  laterals  and 
waatuaays  which  are  170  feet  higher  than  the 
river  surface. 


ivon  x4t}AUxiMo  aasiN  covna  zt  un.it 
At  Coulee  Dam  12  centrifugal  pumps  even- 
tually will  be  in  operation,  the  lar;;est  of 
thetr  kind  in  the  world.  Water  from  lAke 
■oeaaaett.  in  back  of  Coulee  Dam.  will  be 
poa^Md  some  2  miles  away  to  the  ttstx  of  a 
a7-mlle  eqiuOizlng  reservoir,  from  where  it 
Will  course  through  miles  and  miles  of  cansls 
and  laterals  to  help  quench  the  thirst  of 
1  02a.300  dry  acrea  (average  rainfall  through- 
cut  the  area  Is  but  7U  Inches  annu-xlly). 
This  reservoir  will  hold  sbout  1.150  000  f.cre- 
feet  of  water  (an  acre- font  of  water  la  enough 
water  to  cover  an  acre  1  foot  deep » . 

These  12  pumpe  will  be  so  powerful,  for 
example,  that  they  will  be  able  to  lift  a 
miillou  pounds  of  water  380  feet  per  second. 
That  Is  equivalent  to  ptishlng  SCO  tons  of 
water  to  tha  top  of  a  a7-story  building  every 


The  thousands  of  vast,  flst  acres  that  ex- 
tend northward  from  the  Pnsco  unit  are 
studded  and  ecarred  with  many  parts  of  the 
projact.  Some  are  tmder  construction,  some 
completed.  Some  day  the  various  parts  will 
all  be  hooked  together. 

For  asample.  the  back  end  of  the  27 -mile 
•qioailatng  reservoir  consututes  s  10  000-foot 
aeaerata  wall,  varying  from  5  to  13  feet  In 
height,  not  including  s  4-foot  foundation  In 
a  trench  cut  Into  the  lava  bedrock  It  cost 
92.75(1.000  and.  grouted  to  bedrock,  is  In- 
tended to  curb  possible  seepage  under  the 
aarth-ftll  dam  which  will  rise  over  It.  Row- 
avar.  now  it  runs  up  and  down  hill,  standlnf 
out  in  the  bare  landscape  much  like  the  graat 
wall  of  China. 

An  thU  BT;endhitg.  which  has  reached  at 
least  9350.COO,000.  qtiJte  nattn-aily  has  had 
a  bocm  eSect  m  much  of  the  area.    Kphrata, 


Wash.,  for  example,  now  has  a  poptilatlon  of 
more  than  3.800.     I*  was  only  851  in  1940. 

The  Bureau  of  Reclamation  has  about  1.500 
employees,  all  classes.  Contractors  on  the 
huge  project  averaged  885  last  year,  with  a 
midsummer  peak  last  year  of  about  2,100 
workers.  How  many  are  employed  this  yesr 
depends  on  how  much  money  Congress  allo- 
cates the  project. 

Meanwhile  water  will  bring  life  to  5.400 
acres  neur  Pasco  this  spring  for  sure. 


false  Issue — Commanisin 


EX1XN8ION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER  * 

or  NEW   TORK 

IM  TUB  BOOSB  OF  RKPRBBINTATIVU 
ThuTBday.  April  IS.  194i 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarku  tn  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  RxcoRD,  I  Include  the  fol- 
lowing articles  rntitled  "False  Issue — 
Communism"  which  appeared  in  the  New 
York  Post  on  April  14.  1948: 

tujm   m*xJM:    coMMt;MiaM— PALXsTiHt's   roaa 
TIT  TO  aa^ia  aaa  Mxaaixa  o.ls  -imb  tsau  or 

JVartCI  AMD  LOGIC 

(By  Otserver) 

The  Arab  Laagtia  offers  cynically  to  Join 
the  weatern  bloc  on  the  condition  thst  Jew- 
lah  Palestine  be  sacrificed.  Not  long  ngo  the 
league  threatened  to  go  over  to  Russia  If 
the  Palcatine  problem  was  not  solved  to  Its 
llkltig.  The  league  bargains  with  the  con- 
science of  the  world  and  offers  as  the  price, 
the  impotent  military  strength  of  Arabia, 
nil  and  nlhU  that  It  Is. 

In  other  words.  If  Jewlnh  Palestine  Is  de- 
livered to  their  mercy,  then  wUl  they  give  In 
return?  No.  then  they  will  agree  to  accept 
American  dollars  through  ERP.  In  time  of 
war.  anyway,  they  wUl  side  with  the  winning 
party,  as  they  did  during  World  War  II.  when 
they  croeasd  the  fence  lass  than  30  days  be- 
fore the  fall  of  Barlln. 

The  U.  3.  S.  R.  Is  accused  of  trying  to  une  tha 
situation  In  Palestine  for  lU  own  end«.  The 
truth  is  that  RUMla,  being  reluctant  to  make 
war  with  atom-armed  America,  by  her  atti- 
tude in  the  Palestinian  question  tried  to 
free  America  ot  the  fear  that  she  Is  plotting 
against  American  Interests  in  the  Middle 
East.  Had  Russia  opposed  partition,  ahe 
might  have  won  the  friendship  of  the  Arab 
states  with  their  oil.  and  voices  charglnji;  that 
she  did  so  as  a  political  maneuver  would 
have  been  Jtisttfied. 

By  going  along  with  the  United  States  on 
the  program  of  partition,  Russia  showed  that 
she  did  not  intend  to  u<!e  the  Palestinian 
problem  to  antagonize  t  f«d  States. 

Having  voted  for  par:  Kussla  Is  ac- 

cused ot  plotttag  in  the  Middle  Bast  against 
Amu%om;  havtog  voted  agamst  pMrtltlon.  Rus- 
sia would  certainly  have  left  herself  open  to 
the  same  sccusatlon.  How  should  she  have 
voted  In  order  not  to  provoke  suspicion? 

Immediately  before  Mr.  Austin,  the  Ameri- 
can delegate  to  the  Security  CouncU.  an- 
nounced the  reversal  of  the  American  stand 
on  Palestine,  the  Lebanese  delegate.  Mr. 
CtMUBOim.  in  a  speech,  declared  that  the 
plan  adopted  by  the  United  Nations  would 
lead  to  penetration  of  «r»mmnr)j»m  iq^^  ^^^ 
Middle  Bast. 

For  a  time  a  subversive  propaganda  cam- 
paign on  the  Ooabbata  aaatlf  of  ComonmlRa 
and  Jewa  was  getef  on  bahln'<  tha  aaanaa. 
The  Ideology  of  dictatorship  has  an  appeal 
for  an  Arab,  not  fur  a  Jew. 

The  work  of  spreading  the  He  that  thou- 
sands of  CommunlsU  are  infiltrating  from 
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the  Balkan  countries  Is  carried  on.  not  only 
by  the  Arabs,  but  by  the  British  propaganda 
as  aell.  Actually,  all  these  immigrants  were 
■elected  by  Zionist  organizations  in  the  lands 
of  their  departure. 

Thus,  this  propaganda  Is  as  clumsy  as  the 
report  put  out  by  British  official  circles 
charging  the  Zionist  organization  with  kid- 
naping Jewish  children  from  their  parents, 
to  counteract  world  Indignation  at  the  send- 
ing of  the  refugees  of  the  ship  Exodus  In 
1S>47.  who  had  already  stepped  on  the  soil  of 
Palestine,  to  vacant  camps  in  Germany. 

The  Palestinian  problem  should  rather  be 
tued  to  build  peace.  Just  as  from  one 
crystal,  new  crystals  grow,  so  the  proper  solu- 
tion of  the  Palestinian  problem,  based  on  an 
agreement  between  the  major  powers,  would 
lead  to  the  proper  solution  of  other  prob- 
lems In  dispute  and  world  peace  would 
follow. 

But,  also  with  the  war  chances  growing 
dally.  Jewish  Palestine,  as  stronghold  of 
democracy  and  aa  the  only  prodtictlve  coun- 
try In  the  Middle  Bast  should  not  ba 
destroyed.  Btratafloally,'  Palestine  plsyci 
a  mojor  role  In  the  Middle  Bast  In  World 
War  II;  the  victory  at  CI  Alametn  would  not 
have  been  won  had  tt  not  been  for  the 
Palestine  "hinterland"  with  lU  production. 
its  sysum  of  private  entcrprUe  In  the  aplrlt 
of  free  competition,  and  the  enthusiasm  of 
the  JewUh  people  for  real  democracy. 

On  March  27,  three  Senators,  Chavsz  of 
New  Mexico.  Democrat;  M*owtJ»o»  of  Wash- 
ing, Democrat;  and  CAma  of  Kansas,  Re- 
publicsn,  wrote  to  Secretary  MarshaU:  "Ir- 
respective of  our  views  In  the  matter,  the  (act 
remains  that  the  Jewuh  nation  exlsu  in  Pal- 
estine. This  nation  has  some  200,000  able- 
bodied  men  and  women  who  are  mobilized 
to  defend  their  country.  Unless  we  endeavor 
to  establish  friendly  relations  and  have  an 
aUlance  with  them,  we  will  force  them  to 
seek  protection  from  Communist  Russia 
against  the  forces  poised  to  attack  them." 

They  stressed  also  that  Jews,  as  allies,  ara 
a  better  choice  than  the  Arabs. 

It  would  be  dlBOStrotis  for  mankind  If 
America's  Ul-concelved  policy  In  the  Middle 
E£St  should  sacrifice  Justice  to  power  politics, 
especially  power  politics  baaed  on  the  false 
premise  that  the  Arab  states  are  an  effective 
military  ally. 

As  far  H8  the  oil  of  t|ie  Middle  East  U  con- 
cerned, It  Is  already  trivial  to  repeat  that 
this  ol\  and  Installation  for  Its  exportation 
will  be  of  no  service  to  the  United  States,  in 
case  of  war,  but  may  be  of  service  to  her 
potential  enemy. 


responsibilities  their  duties  Involve,  they  like- 
wise are  among  the  most  poorly  paid. 

Up  until  1945  postal  employees  had  re- 
ceived no  increase  in  basic  pay  since  1925. 
Two  raises  since  then  have  not  brought  It  to 
a  lavish  scale.  The  beginning  postal  clerk  or 
letter  carrier  receives,  in  this  day  of  high 
prices,  $2,100  a  year.  The  top  limit  that  can 
be  reached  after  years  of  service  is  $3, ICO,  plus 
a  slight  addition  in  longevity  pay.  The  in- 
crease won  in  1945  virtually  was  nulllfled  by 
elimination  of  overtime  work.  A  siinller 
9400  increase  the  next  year  was  offset  by  the 
rising  cost  of  living. 

Three  bills  to  boost  the  pay  of  postal  work- 
ers to  a  level  more  nearly  in  keeping  with 
present  conditions  are  pending  in  Congress. 
One  of  them,  favorably  reported  by  the  Sen- 
ate Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  Committee, 
would  add  JI800  a  year  to  the  basic  scale  of 
posul  employee*  aod  would  increase  the  pay 
of  other  Oovemmcnt  workers  by  9fl60  a  year. 

Undoubtedly  a  raUe  tn  any  amount  would 
ba  welcomed  by  all  Pcdcral  employees,  but 
the  handlers  of  mtll  are  tspeelslly  deserving. 
BecauMi  they  started  lower  in  the  pay  scale, 
their  compensation  still  lags  behind  that  of 
comparable  Oovsriiment  workers,  despite  the 
modest  gains  in  1045  and  1040,  Whether  or 
not  the  9800  a  year  specified  in  the  pending 
bill  la  th*  proper  flgtire.  a  raise  to  the  postal 
employe*  to  prevent  him  from  falling  farther 
behind  In  the  co*t-of -living  race  is  Justified. 

In  spit*  of  th*  high  costs  of  Government 
and  the  need  for  economy  In  Its  operatloiis. 
Congress  can  afford  to  grant  a  raise  to  this 
group  of  employees  purely  on  th*  basis  that 
"a  laborer  U  worthy  of  hU  hU-e." 


Pay  Raise  for  Federal  Employees 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WINGATE  H.  LUCAS 

or  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  15.  1948 

Mr.  LUCAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record,  I  include  an  edi- 
torial which  appeared  in  the  Fort  Worth 
SUr-Telegram  on  April  13.  1948.  The 
reasons  given  in  this  editorial  justifying 
a  pay  raise  for  Federal  employees  are, 
to  my  mind,  unanswerable: 

Jt;STirIXO   PAT    KAISt 

When  complaint  is  heard  about  the  Ineffi- 
elency  of  Federal  employees,  the  workers  in 
the  postal  system  are  rarely  included.  As  a 
class,  these  workers  are  recognized  as  being 
among  the  best  and  most  cfiQcient  In  the 
Oovertxment  service.    In  comparison  with  the 


The  housewife  has  been  led  to  believe 
by  the  oleo  propaganda  that  the  price 
of  oleo  will  drop  10  cents  per  pound  if 
the  oleo  bill  is  passed.  Anyone  familiar 
with  the  problem  knows  this  is  not  true. 
The  propaganda  is  based  on  false,  mis- 
leading information — part  truth,  little 
truth,  and  no  truth  have  been  resorted 
to.  The  largest  possible  reduction  in  the 
ccst  of  living  could  not  be  over  8  cents  a 
year  per  person  even  if  nothing  but  oleo- 
margarine was  used  as  a  spread.  If  the 
consumers  knew  this  fact,  my  corres- 
pondence indicates  that  there  would  be 
little  or  no  demand  for  this  legislatlOHf 
except  for  the  36  corporation*  who  have 
a  monopoly  on  the  American  maiket  for 
the  commodity. 

I  have  received  many  prot«9ts  from 
men  In  the  service  becauae  they  fepl  that 
they  have  not  been  provided  sufllclent 
dairy  prodticts. 


Operation  Oleo  Versus  Operation  Alaska 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  REID  F.  MURRAY 

or  WX8CON8IN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  15.  1948 

Mr.  MURRAY  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  the  radio  Sunday  night, 
April  11.  Mr.  Walter  Winchell  stated  that 
armed  forces  were  needed  in  Alaska.  My 
first  thought  was  why  not  send  the  bat- 
talion that  is  fighting  the  farmers,  the 
dairy  farmers  I  mean,  in  regard  to  pro- 
viding butter  for  the  armed  forces,  and 
see  that  they  go  to  Alaska  and  take  care 
of  that  situation. 

In  the  north,  of  course,  animal  fats 
would  be  preferable  to  vegetable  oils. 
The  people  in  Alaska  need  a  fat  that  can 
be  absorbed  at  body  temperatures.  Does 
not  the  Eskimo  diet  indicate  that  an  an- 
imal fat  is  the  main  part  of  the  Eskimo 
diet? 

A  subcommittee  of  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  has  been  holding  hearings  in 
regard  to  changing  the  law  so  oleo  could 
be  more  fully  used  in  place  of  butter  in 
the  armed  forces  and  in  hospitals.  Large 
niunber  of  the  armed  forces  testified. 
One  of  the  armed  services  scientists  ap- 
I>eared  to  be  a  rather  good  witness.  Some 
of  the  others  not  so  good.  One  of  the 
witnesses,  who  was  supporting  the  legis- 
lation, was  asked  by  Congressman  Cole 
of  New  York  as  to  how  long  he  had  spent 
In  studying  up  on  the  subject  and  he  said 
about  a  week  or  10  days.  It  would  take 
longer  than  10  days  to  read  up  on  the 
phoney  experiments  carried  on  in  re- 
gard to  oleo. 


Chelsea  Resolatioa 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  LANE 

or  MAssACHDsrrrs 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRISlNTATIVBi 

Thursday.  April  IS.  1948 

Mr.  LANE,  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks.  I  Include  the  fol- 
lowing resolution  that  I  have  received 
from  the  board  of  aldermen,  Chelsea, 
Mass.,  protesting  the  action  of  the 
United  Nations  Council  in  reversing  Its 
Palestine-partition  policy : 

CiTT  or  Chelsea,  Mass., 
Lecisi-ative  Depaktmekt, 

Board  or  Aldeemen, 
City  Hall.  Apnl  6.  1948. 
The  board  of  aldermen  protest  the  action 
of  the  Council  of  the  UN  in  reversing  lU 
Palestine-partition  policy.  It  is  certain  that 
this  action  will  not  be  an  aid  for  the  pres- 
ervation of  world  peace. 

The  board  of  aldermen  endorses  the  call 
for  prayer  and  protest  by  the  Zionist  Or- 
ganization of  America,  the  Synagogue  Coun- 
cil of  America,  and  the  Rabbinical  Assembly 
of  America,  and  the  proposed  closing  of  es- 
tablishments of  the  members  of  the  retaU- 
merchants  division  of  the  chamber  of  com- 
merce for  1  hour  from  5  to  6  p.  m. 

The  board  of  aldermen  also  urge  those 
friends  of  Chelsea  who  believe  in  a  home- 
land for  all  peoples,  not  to  trade  or  attempt 
to  trade  in  any  store  during  the  said  hour. 
Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution 
be  sent  to  the  local  Zionist  association,  the 
United  Nations,  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  Senators  Saltonstall  and  Lodge,  Jr.. 
and  Congressman  Lane. 

Joseph   B.  Greenfield, 
Andrew  P.  MtmPHT, 
Joseph  Makcous, 
George  Gallant, 
Harry  Colttjn, 
Robert  H.  Bbcwn, 
David  Newman, 
Joseph  H.  Thobntow, 
In     board     of    aldermen    AprU    8,     1M8. 
adopted. 

Approved.  AprU   10.   1948. 

THOMAS  A.  Kkatino,  UayoT. 

A  true  copy. 
Attest: 

Joseph  A.  TyRaKLL. 

City  Clerk. 
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eltlana. 

fut  ire 


recital 


ter  mlnated 


tba 


boor  we  turn  to  the  Arab  dtlaana 
our  Arab  neighbors, 
lip.     We  dealre  to 
r'lMata  in  common  with  the  Araba  aa 
Our  freadom  la  their  freedom, 
and  ours  rest  on  comaaa  en- 
sure In  tha  Justice  of  our  eauaa  wa 
to  give  our  ail  to  Its  achievement." 
of  tbe  history  of  the  mandate 
May    15   without    having 
{ht  to  fulfillment  cannot   fall   to 
emotions  of  all  who  lore  Justice 
llbarff  profoundly. 

leaMa  capture  and  detantloa  in 
1  ca^Mantratkm  campa  of  the  hundreda 
I  of  Jewa,  man.  woman,  and  chll- 
In  their  hour  of  moat  daaparata 
baan  forcibly  prevented  from  en- 
homeland  set  up  under  the  Bal- 
and  mandated   under   tha 
the  fordbia  tamoval  o<  othara 
klready  antarad.  la  a  black  record, 
of  Great  Britain's  policy  with 
•|ovlng  war  criminal  Huaaelnl.  and 
allaglanca  of  tha  United  Statea 
fX  at  tha  world's  aacred  trust, 
aa  beyond  endtirance  of  all  of  us. 
tlaexu  share  respons.blUty   for   It. 
It  tolerable  for  the  Jews  who  are  Ite 


Dadtratlon 
m:  sad 


ttste 


Uittad  atataa 


for  ua  to  araaa  thla  ahameful 
dlabonor  la  running  out. 

of  America  contlnuea 
tha  eauaa   of   the  Mufti— the 
murder    and    terror   and   rellgloua 
Intolerance  In  Jerusalem  as  well  as 
nm    agalnat  the  Jewa  who  have 
o4ly  tba  fulflUmant  at  otir  aolemn 


fiJaa 


itratlon    st&l    apparently    be- 
tha  dtlaana  of  this  country  caut 
to  blatant  antl-Semltlsn  on  the 
and    already    debunked    lasua 
national  aecurlty  rtamanrtad  auch 


TIM   U  litad    natlona    Palaatina   Commls- 
la^y^itH  the  moral  courage  to  carry 


out  Its  duties  In  tbe  face  of  oppoattlon  by 
the  United  States  and  by  the  Arab  Laagua, 
baa  yet  a  short  time  to  laaaptura  Ite  tn- 
tagnty.  and  with  It  reetore  tba  great  moial 
force  for  peace  with  Justice  that  waa  tba 
United  Natlona  until  the  great  United  Stataa 
deliberately  attempted  to  inflict  the  mortal 
blow  of  a  reversal  of  Paleatlnlan  poUcy. 

Hot  all  the  oU  In  Arabia— nor  aU  the  dol- 
lar profite  of  a  century— can  make  cur  prae- 
ent  oouraa  patauble  to  a  people  whcaa  eon- 
tempt  for  bribery  and  dlaguat  with  rbUanary 
win  anally  sweep  such  baae  mlsrapra— nta- 
tlves  from  oOlce  and  from  any  poaltlon  of 
truat. 

Tbe  General  Assembly  Friday  must  refuse 
to  dtahooor  lU  own  Integrity.  It  must  refuse 
to  yield  to  the  combined  preaaure  of  tbe 
United  SUtes.  Great  Britain,  and  the  Arab 
League  to  reverae  the  Palestine  declalun. 

Instead,  it  must  realBrm  the  inatructlons 
to  the  Paleatlne  Commission  for  estebllsh- 
ment  of  a  world  trusteeship  in  Jer\ualem  and 
a  Jewlah  state  and  an  Arab  state  In  Pal- 
eatlne. 

Recognition  of  the  new  Jewish  state  as  the 
first  step  In  that  program  should  be  unan- 
imous. Placing  of  a  United  Nations  K^iard 
in  Jcrtiaalem  to  keep  peace  and  order  and  to 
stop  the  warfare  embarked  upon  by  guerrilla 
Araba  roust  be  Instituted  at  once. 

The  United  Statea  both  within  and  with- 
out the  United  Nations  must  extend  all  aid 
to  this  newest  democratic  ally  of  a  rule  of 
Joatlce  and  law. 


Ajnericaox  All 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

or  Nrw  Toax 

IN  THK  HOUSE  OP  RKPRgSENTATIVSa 

Thursday.  April  15,  194t 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  RxcoRD.  I  Include  the  fol- 
lowing article  by  I>r.  Daniel  A.  Poling 
which  appeared  in  the  New  York  Post  on 
April  14.  1948. 


(By  Or.  E>anlel  A.  PoUltg) 

The  growing  tragedy  In  PalaaUna 
nothing  of  good  to  the  world.  Here  la  a 
brutal  Uttle  war — and  a  shooting  war — that 
ahould  never  have  been,  that  need  not  have 
baan.  And  thoae  who  engage  In  It  are  not 
raaponslbie  for  It.  The  daUy  klUtnss.  the^ 
ruthless  disregard  for  life,  the  hunger,  sterv- 
atlon.  and  bitter  hate  that  strike  at  women 
and  children,  too.  are  the  direct  reaponst- 
bUlty  of  the  great  natlona. 

The  erU  thing  began  with  a  broken  vow. 
when  the  Balfour  agreement  was  scuttled. 
It  bM  continued  with  deceit  and  subterfuge 
up  to  this  time.  Partition,  tor  wbteh  the 
UN  la  chiefly  ramwsalble.  la  bow  Jwt  an- 
other debacle  Steadily  the  tide  of  blood 
wtdena  and  detpena.  What  will  happen  U 
tba  mt.  particularly  the  United  Statea  and 
Great  Britain,  do  not  act  more  promptly 
and  dedalvaly  than  they  give  IndlcaUon  of 
acting  is  too  terrible  to  eontemplate. 

Kenneth  L.  Dtzon.  fortbrlfbt  aotiaapond- 
ant  has  deaerlbed  the  Joy  of  Jews  and  Araba 
together  when  last  November  they  thought 
tba  settlement  had  been  made  and  that  a 
great  peace  woxild  come.  Other  forces  than 
those  within  Palaatlse  are  reaponalble  for  the 
hatlantiig  of  orgaalaed  kllllnga.  Amo^  all 
tba  afcfctar  oaptalna  of  thu  mountu^  daatb. 
tba  Onnd  MafU  is  first  and  tanmoKL  But 
even  ba  would  have  failed  as  itfihlj  in 


Palaatina  aa  ha  (ailed  when  he  aerved  with 
mtier.  had  the  X7N  resolutely  implemented 
partition  and  had  the  United  Stetea  not 
faB«d  tbe  UN 

Araba  and  Jews  who  were  friends  and  who 
hot  for  power  poUtlca  atlll  would  be  friends, 
are  the  bapleaa  victims  not  of  their  weakneaa, 
but  of  our  mlaused  strength.  Correspondent 
Dixon  bclievea.  and  I  believe,  and  tbe  Jews 
and  Araba  In  PalceUne  believe  that  while 
there  would  be  minor  dlbturb«inces  In  a  pe- 
riod of  readjustment.  partlUon  ttaelt  could 
be  made  effective.  Outalda  Interference  and 
reveraed  <se<ilofM  aaatroyart  that  hope.  Now 
we  muBt  act  to  avoid  one  of  the  greateat 
pogroma  of  history. 


America's  Honored  War  Dead — Among  the 
Font  Ta  Leave,  and  Amon{  tbe  Last  To 
Return 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  HART 

or  NKW  jauatr 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RKPRBSENTATTVES 

Thursday.  April  15.  194S 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  press  of 
our  country  almo5t  daily  recall*  to  us  In 
vivid  fashion  the  unlimited  .sacrifices 
made  In  behalf  of  our  country  and  Its 
people  by  so  many  of  the  finest  of  our 
youth  who  were  killed  during  the  late 
war.  Daily  accounts  of  the  continuing 
return  of  their  bodies  for  reburlal  on 
American  soil  keeps  ua  mindful  of  the 
infinite  debt  we  owe  them. 

Rev.  August  F.  Bender,  pastor  emeritus 
of  the  Second  Reformed  Chuich  and 
Protestant  ctiapUun  of  the  Jersey  City 
Police  Department,  has  rendered  .solemn 
tnbute  in  verse  to  the  honored  war  dead, 
which  t>ecause  of  its  timeliness  as  well  aa 
Innate  worth.  I  am  pleased  to  insert. 

AMzaica'a  BOMoaiD  WAa  aaM) — among  rna 
rasT  TO  LSAVX.  am  among  tbk  last  to 
axTtnN 

Best  in  your  "Pamlly-Plot."  ye  Br«ve! 
May  thankful  hearu  e'er  visit  ycur  gravel 
Tour  dirge  be  tbe  moaning  wave 
Ifeath  which  counUeaa  "Preemen  "  sleep  In 
peace  I 

O.  there  was  mourning,  when  ye  fell ! 
Mongst   "Comrades"  and   'Xoved   Ones"   a 

solemn  knell  I 
An  agony,  a  sad.  tearful  farewell, 
Which,   true   to   your   memory,   will    never 

ceaael 

Reat  wltb  your  silent  solemn  fame  I 
"America"  keepa  record  of  your  name! 
And  never  can  a  touch  of  shame 
yov  borlad  browl 


Life's  parting  bsams  were  In  your  eye  I 
Life's  closing  accents  on  your  tongue  I 

When  'round  you.  pealing  to  the  sky. 
The  shout  of  "Victory"  rung! 

Then,  "era  your  gallant  spirit  Hed 
A  smile  so  bright  illumed  your  face 

O.  nevar  of  the  light  It  abed. 
Sban  memory  loae  a  trace! 


Tour's  was  a  death,  whoae  rapture  high. 

Tranacended  all  that  life  could  yield! 
Tour  warmest  prayer  was  ao  to  die  I 

So,  "Old  Qlory  '  gallanUy  to  ahleldl 

And  they  may  feel,  who  loved  you  most, 
Jiut  pride,  holy  and  most  pure! 

Death  Has  No  Power  O  cr  Those  Who  Boast 
Tbelr  Treasure  With  God  Secure  I 
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Essay  by  Tom  McCormick 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  E.  HESS 

OF   OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  AprU  IS.  1948 

Mr  HESS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  very 
proud  of  the  fact  that  Mr.  Tom  McCor- 
mick, of  20  Ross  Avenue,  St.  Bernard,  of 
the  Second  Congressional  District  of 
Ohio,  was  one  of  the  prize  winners  in  the 
1948  essay  contest  conducted  by  the  De- 
partment of  Ohio,  the  American  Legion, 
for  the  pupils  of  the  ninth,  tenth, 
eleventh,  and  twelfth  grades  of  the  Ohio 
schools.  He  wrote  a  very  fine  e^say  on 
How  Can  the  United  Nations  Become 
More  Effective,  which  I  wish  to  insert  in 
the  Record  at  this  point : 

HOW   CAN  the   UNTTO)   NATIONS   BE   MADE   MOaE 
ETTECnVE? 

(By  Tom  McCormick) 
The  United  Nations  Is  a  very  young  org«nl- 
ratlon.  Born  at  San  Francisco  In  April  1945. 
it  should  be  like  a  new  spring  leaf  in  its  en- 
ergy and  latent  power.  Sadly,  enough,  It  can 
better  be  likened.  In  Its  shambling  ineffi- 
ciency, to  a  bit  of  dead,  autumn  foliage. 

No  organization  ever  started  Its  career  with 
higher  a8piratlon.s.  The  United  Nations 
Charter  glibly  outlines  Its  lofty  three-fold 
purpose  to  maintain  International  peace  and 
security,  to  protect  and  expand  human  free- 
dom, to  promote  human  welfare.  Theae  are 
fine  goals,  everyone  agrees,  but  one  is  forced 
to  Judge  an  organization  not  so  much  by  Its 
theories  and  ideals  as  by  Its  accompllshmenU. 
By  the  latter  criterion,  the  UN  is  a  dismal 
failure.  Civil  strife  rages  throughout  the 
world.  Wars,  revolutions,  massacres,  politi- 
cal upheavals,  shatter  countries  of  the  Far 
East,  Greece.  Poland,  Latin  America,  and 
others.  Everywhere  scientists  and  bacteriolo- 
gists work  and  dream  of  horrible  weapons  for 
use  In  a  possible  world  war  III.  And  what 
has  the  UN  done— what  Is  It  doing— abcut 
It?     Nothing,  absolutely  nothing. 

Tlie  trouble  seems  to  be  more  that  the 
UN  is  not  sble  to  function  to  save  the  world 
than  that  it  does  not  wish  to.  Its  kindly 
oflVces  are  bloclied  by  mechanical  faults,  by 
lU  construction.  Its  powers  are  partitioned 
into  two  separat3  divisions— the  Security 
Council  (concerning  Itself  with  problenos  of 
peace  and  security),  and  the  General  Assem- 
bly (charged  with  problems  of  human  rights 
and  welfare) .  Let  us  look  more  closely  at  the 
former,  for  V.  Is  there  that  the  deadlock,  lead- 
ing to  the  present  frustration,  lies.  The 
Security  Council  consists  of  five  permanent 
members — the  United  States.  Great  Britain. 
France.  China,  and  Soviet  Russia — and  six 
alternating  members,  selected  by  rotation 
from  among  the  smaller  nations  by  the  As- 
sembly. If  any  one  of  the  Big  Five  votes 
••No"  to  any  proposed  plan  or  measure,  that 
plan  or  measure  Is  promptly  killed,  vetoed. 
There  have  been  during  the  short  history  of 
the  UN,  24  such  vetoes,  22  by  action  of  Russia 
alone. 

There  are  two  possible  ways  of  remedying 
this  glaring  fault— both  simple  and  practical. 
and  both  involving  amending  the  Charter 
to  improve  the  Justice  and  equality  of  the 
Security  Council.  One  suggested  change 
might  make  a  two-thirds  majority  vote  (In- 
cluding three  of  the  Big  Five)  sufficient  to 
Institute  a  measure.  ThU  would  preserve 
tbe  rights  and  responsibilities  of  the  victor 
nations,  while  preventing  "dog  In  the  man- 
ger" Uctlcs.  The  other  suggested  change 
might  preserve  the  absolute  veto  of  the  per- 
manent powers,  but  limit  Its  application  to 
matter*  of  war  or  economic  boycott. 


Timorous  souls  shudder  and  say,  "But 
either  of  those  changes  would  cause  the 
Sovleta  to  withdraw  from  the  United  Na- 
tions." What  then?  Russia's  consistent 
vetoing  policy  has  been  the  rope  strangling 
all  honest  efforts  toward  peace  and  prosper- 
ity. Let  them  go.  Universal  democracy 
would  be  lined  up  against  them,  and  their 
true  natures  revealed  to  their  own  duped 
peoples.  The  world  would  profit  more  from 
releasing  a  stiff-necked  communistic  heckler 
than  by  trying  to  placate  It.  Moreover,  with 
Russia's  mounting  debts.  Internal  disorgan- 
ization, and  industrial  dependency  upon  the 
western  democracies,  that  Government  would 
be  foiced  to  cooperate  or  to  dissolve  In 
bankruptcy. 

So  let  the  United  Nations  fearlessly  and 
courageously  amend  Its  Charter  to  speed 
Immediate  constructive  legislation  in  behalf 
of  the  greatest  happiness  of  the  greatest 
number.  The  United  Nations  Is  the  worlds 
only  hope.    It  must  be  made  to  work. 


Flood  Control 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  OVERTON  BROOKS 

or   LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  ROUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  15.  1948 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  address  by 
H.  B.  Martin.  State  conservationist. 
United  States  Soil  Conservation  Service, 
at  a  meeting  of  the  Red  River  Valley  Im- 
provement Association,  Shreveport,  La., 
April  6  and  7,  1948: 

In  recent  years  a  step  of  great  significance 
has  been  taken  in  the  effort  of  our  Nation  to 
solve  the  problem  of  the  orderly  disposal  of 
surplus  rainfall.  The  Department  of  Agri- 
culture and  the  Corps  of  Engineers  are  en- 
gaged In  a  common  assault  upon  the  prob- 
lem. The  attack  Is  under  way.  We  no  longer 
are  theorizing  In  this  program;  we  no  longer 
are  forced  to  prove  principles;  we  are  now 
carrying  out  Joint  campaigns  In  the  Interest 
of  flood  control.  One  of  these  campaigns,  of 
course,  has  for  its  operation  plan  the  use 
of  downstream  fortifications,  such  as  levees 
and  revetments,  supported  by  reservoirs,  to 
reduce  the  destructlveness  of  floodwaters  on 
streams.  The  other  of  these  campaigns 
makes  use  of  means  of  slowing  down  the 
water  as  it  moves  off  the  land,  but  it  also  take 
Into  account  the  absorptive  qualities  of  the 
soU  and  the  benefits  that  may  be  derived,  not 
alcne  from  reducing  erosion  and  flood  dam- 
age but  in  the  more  profitable  use  of  water 
for  agricultural  production. 

A  man  who  begins  a  study  of  the  upstream 
phase  of  the  flood-control  problem  Is  apt  to 
wonder  that  we  have  waited  so  long  to  recog- 
nize the  opportunity  for  soil  protection,  bet- 
ter use  of  water,  and  for  lessening  flood  dam- 
age all  at  the  same  time.  We  have,  Indeed, 
been  derelict.  In  cur  Nation's  history  a  few 
voices  have  been  raised  from  time  to  time 
against  wasteful  land  practices.  Even  In  the 
Revolution  days  some  of  the  leaders  cried  out 
against  the  farming  methods  which  permit- 
ted gullies  to  eat  their  way  across  cropland. 
But  there  was  little  Interest  even  up  Into  our 
own  generation  simply  because  there  was  so 
much  land  for  agricultural  production  that 
people  could  not  be  bothered  with  a  problem 
that  seemed  so  far  ahead. 

Finally,  however,  the  dtist  storms  of  the 
1930's  and  the  Increasing  Intensity  of  floods 
In  those  years  excited  the  concern  of  some 
of  the  Members  of  Congress.    The  SoU  Ero- 


sion Service  was  the  result.  However.  It  waa 
not  long  vuitll  It  was  learned  that  the  prob- 
lem of  protecting  our  agricultural  land  was 
a  far  bigger  one  than  anyone  had  Imagined 
and  that  millions  of  acres  already  had  been 
destroyed  by  Improper  farming  methods. 

So  the  Soil  Erosion  Service  became  the  Soil 
Conservation  Service  with  expanded  respon- 
sibilities. 

A  statement  of  the  purpose  of  the  Soil  Con- 
servation Service  was  contained  in  a  recent 
document  Issued  by  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. 

•'The  Soil  Conservation  Service."  this  state- 
ment said.  "Is  responsible  for  the  develop- 
ment and  the  prosecution  of  a  national  pro- 
gram to  bring  about  physical  adjustments  In 
land  use  that  will  lurther  human  welfare, 
conserve  natural  resources,  establish  a  per- 
manent and  balanced  agriculture  and  reduce 
the  hazards  of  floods  and  slltation." 

The  statement  gees  on  to  say  that  primarily 
the  service  furnishes  technical  assistance  to 
farmers  and  ranchers  In  soU-conservatlon 
districts,  and  a  little  later  It  adds  this:  "The 
soil-  and  water-conserving  practices  and  land- 
use  measures  are  determined  by  acre-by-acre 
surveys  to  learn  the  land's  capabilities  and 
Its  needs  according  to  topography,  soil  types, 
degree  of  erosion,  vegetation,  rainfall,  and 
other  factors  affecting  conservation,  L-rlga- 
tlon,  and  drainage  activities." 

These  statements  define  the  aim  and  fix 
the  goal  of  the  Soil  Conservation  Service. 

This  country  has  destroyed  iU  soil  re- 
sources at  a  faster  rate  than  any  country  In 
the  world.  Many  people  now  realize  this 
shamefiU  waste  mtist  be  stopped  If  we  are 
to  remain  a  strong,  free  country. 

A  few  years  ago  the  Farmer-Stockman 
magazine  published  photographs  of  a  gullied 
field  and  a  deserted  house  and  offered^  prize 
for  the  best  100-word  story  describing  the 
pictures.  More  than  600  replies  were  re- 
ceived. An  Indian  won  the  prize.  His  let- 
ter Is  good  enough  to  repeat  here.  He  wrote: 
"Both  pictures  show  white  man  crazy. 
Make  big  tepee.  Plow  hill.  Water  wash; 
wind  blow  soil.  Grass  gone,  door  gone,  win- 
dow gone;  whole  place  gone  to  hell.  Buck 
gone.  squTW  too.  Papoose  gone.  No  chucka- 
way.  no  pig,  no  corn,  no  cow,  no  hay,  no  pony. 
"Indian  no  plow  land.  Keep  grass.  Buffalo 
eat.  Indian  eat  buffalo.  Hide  make  tepee, 
make  moccasin.  Inilan  no  make  terrace,  no 
build  dam,  no  give  damn.  All  time  eat.  No 
hunt  Job,  no  hitchhike,  no  ask  relief.  No 
shoot  pig.  Great  Spirit  make  grass.  Indian 
no  waste  anything.  Indian  no  work.  White 
man  heap  loco." 

It  Is  sadly  true  that  the  white  man  has 
been  heap  loco.  When  white  man  came  to 
this  continent  there  were  probably  some- 
thing over  550,000,000  to  600,000,000  acres  of 
good  tillable  land.  Our  surveys  show  that 
we  have  remaining  only  about  460,000,000 
acres  of  first-class  cropland  and  that  all  but 
about  100,000,000  acres  of  this  land  Is  subject 
to  erosion. 

We  know  that.  In  spite  of  our  efforts  to 
halt  erosion  and  to  correct  our  abuse  of  land, 
we  still  are  losing  topsoil  at  a  rapid  rate. 
At  the  same  time  we  are  gaining  In  popula- 
tion. Within  a  number  of  years,  as  theae 
trends  continue,  we  will  reach  a  point  at 
which  we  have  Just  enough  cropland  and 
rangeland  and  woodland  to  maintain  our 
population.  When  that  time  comes  we  wUl 
no  longer  be  approaching  a  crisis.  We  shall 
have  arrived. 

Our  first  Job  then  Is  to  act  quickly  to  halt 
this  rapid  rate  of  erosion  which  Is  taking 
500,000  acres  of  good  soil  from  use  each  year. 
We  are  late  of  cotirse  In  getting  started,  but 
not  too  late.  We  know  now  through  the 
work  we  already  have  done  that  we  can  ac- 
complish such  a  task,  tremendous  though  It 
may  be. 

But  how  long  wUl  this  Job  take?  We  ha*e 
the  answer,  we  beUeve.    One-fourth  of  tha 
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the  farmer  does  not  need  the  special 
B  m  an  on-the-farm  program,  the 
ahara  of  the  beneflu  fnxn  a  soU- 
tion  flood-cootrol  program  of  course 


accrues  to  tbe  public  It  Is  only  proper, 
therefore,  that  the  public  l>ear  a  prcpor- 
tlonate  share  of  the  cost  The  fanner  l>ears 
about  three -fourths  of  the  cost  of  applying 
needed  soil -conservation  measures  on  bis 
land,  most  of  this  being  represented  tn  labor, 
equipment,  purchase  of  seed.  fertUtaer.  and 
so  on.  In  a  soU -conservation  flood-control 
program  tbe  putUlc  bears  a  larger  share  of 
tbe  cost  burden,  and  l)ecause  of  the  damagss 
that  delay  would  Involve,  the  work  Is  car- 
ried out  In  a  much  shorter  time. 

A  raindrop,  of  eourse.  Is  a  minor  natural 
phenomenon  It  falls  with  a  certain  ve- 
locity, and  when  It  strikes  It  explodes  with 
a  tiny,  shattering  effect.  Under  a  long  suc- 
cession of  these  minute  blows,  unprotected 
soU  chums  Into  a  muddy  soup  with  soU 
particles  tn  suspension.  More  drops  fall  and 
run -off  tjeglns. 

Dr.  H.  B.  Bennett,  the  Chief  of  the  SoU 
Cosiservatlan  Bervlce.  eome  years  ago  used 
this  Uhwtrmtlon.  When  a  pitcher  of  water, 
be  aald.  Is  spilled  on  the  surface  of  a  tUted 
wooden  Uble.  the  water  rushes  off  immedi- 
ately and  forms  a  puddle  on  the  floor.  But 
If  the  hard  woodan  tahla  Is  covered  with  a 
blotter  and  then  a  heavy  Turkish  towel,  most 
of  the  water  Is  absort)ed:  the  excess  is  Im- 
peded and  spread  In  Its  downward  Bow  by 
the  nap  of  the  towel. 

This  prliKtple  applies  to  the  land.  When 
the  land  is  bare,  the  ralndrope  falltog  on  it 
riish  off  to  the  iisaisst  stream  or  river.  Just 
as  the  water  rushes  off  tbe  tUtad  table  onto 
the  floor.  When  tbe  land  Is  covered  with 
rich  absorptive  topsott.  made  porotis  by  the 
hidden  conduits  oX  burrowing  sarthworms. 
Insacts.  and  the  roots  of  plants,  ss  well  as 
tbs  natural  granularity  of  such  soU.  you 
have  a  blotter  for  rain.  And  YSfstaMon.  like 
the  nap  of  the  towel,  forms  eooBtlsas  Uny 
Impediments  to  the  downhill  flow  of  any  ex- 
ralu  water  which  the  sou  Is  unable  to 
VegetaUon  and  vagetaUve  litter, 
functioning  as  a  screen,  ssrvs  to  keep  open 
the  multitude  of  passageways  Into  the  soil 
bv  preventing  their  dogging  with  eroded 
materia]  carried  In  suspension.  This  appliss 
to  forasted  areas  and  grasslsnd  areas  alike. 

ne  flood-eontrol  program  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  was  autborliied  by  Con- 
ta  18M  by  Public  Law  798  The  pur- 
of  this  law  was  to  coordinate  the  flood- 
eoatrol  activities  of  the  Agriculture  and  War 
Dspartments.  Its  passage  was  recognition 
of  the  effects  of  water  cooserTstlon.  run-off 
retardation  and  eroslon-preventton  meas- 
uree  as  a  part  of  any  program  to  control  flood- 
watars. 

TtaU  law  spsdBeally  provided  that  Fed- 
eral Investlgatloas  and  ImprovemenU  of 
rivers  and  othsr  waterways  for  fl(xxl  control 
and  allied  purpoaes  shall  be  under  the  Jurls- 
aiUlm  of  and  (hall  be  prosecuted  by  the  Wsr 
Department. 

It  stipulated  that  Federal  Investlgatlona 
of  wslsts^isds  and  lusasw  ss  lOr  run-off  and 
watsT'^ow  rstardattsn  and  soQ-aroslon  pra- 
▼sntkm  on  watersheds  staaO  be  tmder  the 
at  end  aball  be  proeecuted  by  the 
It  of  Agriculture. 

Sahssquently  the  responslbUlty  of  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  for  making  exami- 
nations and  surveys  of  watersheds  was  ex- 
to  Include  the  watersheds  of  all 
and  watarwsys  which  the  War  De- 
partment had  baan  sothoilssd  to  InvesUgste. 

Ths  nood  Oontrot  Act  of  1944  sutborised 
the  Dspartsasiit  of  Agriculture  to  carry  out 
"works  at  laifPSsaBsnt  for  run-cff  and 
water-flow  isfrditlisi  and  soU-eroalon  prs- 
ventlon"  tn  11  watersheds  In  tbe  United 
States,  'ness  watersheda  Inclixled  the 
Wsshlta  River  In  Oklahnsna  and  Texas  and 
the  Tnmty  and  Middle  Colorado  Rivers  of 
Texas. 

To  tbe  Soil  Oanservatlon  Service  want  ths 
rssponsibUlty  for  mvsstlgatlona  In  water - 
steds  which  ara  prtnetpaUy  agricultural  land. 
HM  Foreat  Servles  was  saalgned  responslbU- 
lty for  Investigations  on  land  prlmarUy  In 


forests,  snd  tbs  two  ssivlcas  wars  to  coordi- 
nate activities  on  wataraheds  having  sub- 
stantial areas  at  both  forest  and  sgrlcul- 
tural  land 

The  steps  In  conducting  a  watershed  pro- 
gram are  these  briefly: 

1.  The  people  must  ask  for  a  preliminary 
examination,  making  their  wishes  known  to 
their  representatives  tn  Congress.  A  pre- 
llmliuu7  exanUQstion  must  be  authorized  by 
Congress.  It  Is  to  show  whether  works  of 
Unprosamsnt  for  run-off  and  water-flow  re- 
tatttotloB  and  soU-«roslon  prevsntlon  In  the 
Interest  oC  flood  control  appear  sufficiently 
feasible  to  warrant  further  tnvestlgaUon. 

2.  A  flood-control  survey  then  may  be  un- 
dertaken If  the  findings  In  the  preUmlnary 
Investigation  warrant  It. 

S.  A  flood-oontrol  survey  to  dstcrmlne  the 
feaslbUlty  of  a  program  to  be  conducted  by 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  on  a  specific 
watershed. 

4.  The  report  of  this  survey  goes  to  Con- 
gress for  consideration. 

5.  Congress,  then  can  sdopt  the  report  and 
auiborlae  the  recommended  flood -control 
prograas. 

6.  Congrsss  next  most  sppr(^irlats  ftmds 
for  operattoas.  allocating  the  fimds. 

Opsratlons  are  carried  out  on  watersheds 
In  aoeordance  with  work  plans  that  have  bean 
devalopad.  Tbeee  plans  are  prepared  In  00- 
oparattoo  with  soU -conservation  dlsUicu.  but 
thsy  foUow  ths  pattern  of  the  survey  report. 

ftsslBTsnrr  by  the  Soil  ConaervatioD  Service 
In  the  form  of  materials,  supplies,  equipment. 
and  help  by  technically  trained  psrsnnnai  Is 
mads  available  In  line  with  the  raoosnoMn- 
dattoDs  of  the  survey  report  and  with  the 
needs  as  shown  by  the  work  plans. 

Practices  and  works  In  aid  of  flood-control 
are  worked  out  slmuitsneously  with  plans  for 
rsgular  district  operations. 

I  think  It  may  bs  interesting  to  review 
briefly  what  happaosd  In  the  course  of  get- 
ting a  sou -conservation  profpram  in  the  In- 
terest of  flood  oontrot  under  way  tn  the 
Washita  River  watershed  In  Oklahoma.  Tbs 
Wsshlta  soiptlss  Into  the  Red  River  so  It 
Bssras  an  appropriate  example. 

The  psopls  r«ldlng  in  the  Wsshlta  water- 
shed had  tMeome  increasingly  alarmed  over 
the  growing  Intensity  of  floods  on  the 
WaahlU.  There  bad  been  floods  In  the  early 
days  of  eettlement.  but  they  were  not  as 
severe  as  tbe  Ister  ones.  A  flood  in  19S4  re- 
sulted In  the  death  of  a  numl>er  of  citlzena 
and  In  much  damage  to  agriculture  and  to 
property.  The  citizens  of  the  watershed  ap- 
pealed through  their  representatives  tn  Con- 
gress for  help. 

Section  6  of  the  Flood  Control  Act  of  Juno 
aa.  1936,  voted  by  tbe  Seventy-fourth  Con- 
gress, said  this:  "TiM  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture Is  authorized  and  directed  to  cause  to 
be  made  preliminary  examination  and  sur- 
veys lor  run-off  and  water-flow  retardation 
and  soU-eroalon  prevention  on  the  watershed 
of  the  Washita  River.  Okla.  and  Texas." 

In  1038  a  preliminary  examlnstlon  of  tbe 
watershed  was  undertaken  by  represenu- 
tlves  of  the  Forest  Service  snd  tbe  Bvireau 
of  Agrlcult\iral  economics  working  with  the 
SoU  Conservation  Service.  Field  work  was 
completed  In  September  1939.  and  prepara- 
tion of  the  report  was  finished  11  months 


This  report  showed  the  need  of  flood  con- 
trol on  ths  Waahlta.  It  vent  into  the  his- 
tory of  the  watershed  and  lU  people,  soil 
types,  climate  and  rainfall,  the  effect  of 
changing  econonUc  conditions.  For  example. 
It  was  found  thst  ralnXaU  In  the  watershed 
ranged  from  38  inches  annually  at  the  mouth 
to  about  33  Inchss  at  the  upper  end  of  the 
strsam.  It  was  found  that  in  the  Red  River 
floods  of  1908.  1977.  and  1930  the  Washita 
Qontrlbuted  29.  38.  and  43  percent,  respec- 
Uvely.  In  volume.  Tbe  Washita's  annual 
contribution  in  water  to  the  Red  River  was 
shown  to  t>e  about  1.130.000  acre-feet. 
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It  was  also  found  that  erosion  In  the  water- 
shed was  greatly  Increased  when  World  War  I 
made  cotton  a  crop  much  In  demand,  that 
the  sou  lest  between  1918  and  1938  ranged 
from  114  acre-feet  per  square  mile  in  Texas 
to  253  Ecre-fcet  per  square  mile  In  western 
Oklahoir.a.  It  was  estimated  that  the  losses 
of  f.  iiTi?rs  due  to  declining  yields  amounted 
to  »4.036,900  annually  since  1918. 

The  cost  of  a  remedial  program  was  esti- 
mated by  the  report  at  $10,577,225,  of  which 
21.9  would  be  borne  by  flood-control  funds 
of  lh«!  Department  of  Agriculture. 

A  detailed  survey  was  authorized  on  the 
Washita.  The  SoU  Conservation  Service,  the 
Forest  Service,  and  the  Bureau  of  Agricul- 
tural Economics  again  cooperated. 

This  survey  showed  that  the  cost  of  ap- 
plying flood-control  measures  would  be  a  good 
investment  that  every  dollar  Invested  would 
return  $3.85.  Benefits  to  farmers  and  ranch- 
ers were  estimated  at  $5,000,000  annually. 
Reduction  In  flood  damages  was  estimated 
at  $357,000  and  reduction  In  lake  and  res- 
ervoir sedimentation  would  represent  a  dol- 
lar value  of  about  $48,000  a  year. 

The  survey  showed,  too,  that  application 
of  fiocd-control  measures  In  the  Upper 
Washita  should  mean  the  production  of  34 
percent  more  grain  sorghum,  29  percent  more 
corn,  21  percent  more  cotton,  and  18  percent 
more  forage  from  grassland. 

In  the  Cross  Timbers  portion  of  the  water- 
■hsd  the  survey  report  Indicated  that  the 
application  of  these  measures  should  produce 
24  percent  more  cotton.  22  percent  more  grain 
sorghum,  40  percent  more  corn,  and  make 
forage  on  pastures  39  percent  higher. 

The  report  recommended  the  future  pur- 
chase and  rehabilitation  of  328.000  acres  of 
critically  eroded  land  which  ought  to  have 
Intensive  care,  reseedlng.  and  prudent  man- 
agement. 

There  were  many  phases  to  this  Investiga- 
tion, but  the  above  references  suggest  the 
thoroughness  and  the  scope  of  the  studies. 

The  Department  of  AgrlctUture  in  1942  pro- 
posed a  comprehensive  soU-conservatlon  pro- 
gram in  the  Interest  of  flood  control  on  the 
Washita,  and  Congress  authorized  the  pro- 
gram, with  10  others,  In  the  Flood  Control 
Act  of  1944. 

This  program  Is  now  being  carried  on.  The 
entire  watershed  is  in  soU-conservatlon  dis- 
tricts. These  districts  are  organized  by  the 
landowners  after  a  majority  of  them  have 
expressed  a  desire  for  It  through  the  ballot 
box.  The  landowners  elect  a  board  of  five  of 
their  number  usually  to  manage  the  affairs 
of  the  district. 

Since  many  of  you  are  famUlar  with  the 
purpose  and  the  organization  of  these  soU- 
conscrvallon  districts,  I  shall  say  only  that 
they  are  at  once  as  democratic  and  as  effec- 
tive a  means  of  carrying  out  a  program  of  this 
kind  as  mankind  has  been  able  to  devise. 
K\ery  effort  has  been  made  to  safeguard  the 
democratic  structure  of  the  district  set-up. 
At  the  same  time,  such  an  organization  places 
the  responslbUlty  for  an  agricultural  program 
where  It  definitely  belongs,  on  the  shoulders 
of  the  landowners  and  operators.  They  are 
doing  a  good  Job.  They  are  approaching  their 
task  with  energy  and  understanding.  They 
are  finding  an  eager  spirit  of  cooperation 
among  the  owners  and  operators  of  agricul- 
tural land  wherever  they  exist. 

Tiiey  do  as  much  of  their  Job  of  soU  con- 
servation as  they  can — and  they  can  do  a  lot 
of  It  through  farmer  cooperation.  They  ask 
the  Sou  Conservation  Service  and  other  Fed- 
eral. State  and  local  sources  to  help  with  that 
part  of  the  Job  that  they  themselves  are  un- 
able to  do. 

I  believe  that  thU  last  thought  suggest* 
the  reason  for  the  lasting  effectiveness  and 
value  of  these  districts.  They  can  use  the 
assistance  of  not  Jtist  a  single  agency,  but 
of  all  agencies,  organizations,  and  individ- 
uals who  can  give  help.  Without  such  a 
means  of  concentrating  effort,  there  could  be 
lltUe  worth-while  partlcipatioi  by  many  or- 


ganizations  and   Individuals   who   are   In  a 
position  to  do  much. 

In  a  watershed  program,  these  districts 
function  Just  as  they  do  In  any  other  area. 
Much  of  the  program  Involves  revegetatlon, 
the  use  of  plant  cover  to  protect  the  surface 
of  the  soil  and  keep  it  from  washing  away 
with  every  rain.  The  district  supervisors 
are  doing  a  most  effective  Job  In  obtaining 
seed  and  In  encouraging  the  production  of 
seed,  m  getting  fertUlzer,  In  providing  equip- 
ment and,  above  all.  In  obtaining  a  high  de- 
gree of  landowner  and  operator  as  weU  as 
public  cooperation. 

Estimates  of  probable  benefits  from  soU- 
and  water-conservation  practices  In  the  In- 
terest of  fiood  control  were  based  on  an  ex- 
pected participation  of  a  little  more  than 
half  the  farmers  and  ranchers  of  a  district. 
Actual  experience  Is  showing  that  In  such 
watersheds  as  the  Washita  this  participa- 
tion Is  already  as  high  as  90  percent  In  many 
districts.  The  credit  for  that  kind  of  co- 
operation can  go  to  no  one  but  the  district 
boards  themselves. 

I  have  said  that  the  soil-conservation  dis- 
tricts are  In  a  position  to  use  the  aid  of  any 
agency,  organization,  or  individual  who  can 
help  in  their  program.  The  interest  of  these 
outside  groups  In  helping  with  the  program 
Is  spreading  rapidly.  Bankers  and  Insurance 
men  have  been  among  the  first  to  realize  the 
benefits  from  assisting  these  districts  In  their 
BoU-conservatlon  activities.  They  could 
readily  see  the  relation  of  well-managed  land 
to  their  business  future.  UtUltles,  railroads, 
equipment  companies,  and  other  concerns 
dealing  In  services  or  goods  that  farm  people 
use  have  Joined  In  eagerly. 

Special  purpose  associations,  civic  organi- 
zations, including  chambers  of  commerce, 
luncheon,  and  garden  clubs,  are  increasing 
their  activities  in  this  program  daUy. 

Newspapers,  magazines,  and  radio  stations 
are  contributing  effective  help,  some  of  them 
supplying  incentives  In  the  form  of  contests 
in  which  the  district  boards  have  a  major 
part. 

Educators,  churchmen,  and  professional 
men  and  women  are  adding  their  help  In  the 
program. 

It  Is  a  program  which  Is  closely  geared  to 
the  welfare  of  Individual,  community  and  of 
the  Nation.  It  Is  a  program  In  which  every- 
one ought  to  be  Interested  and  which  every- 
one can  help  to  accomplish. 


For  Justice  and  Peace  in  the  Holy  Land 


These  plans  wUl  promote  peace  becatise 
they  hold  out  the  only  hope  of  stopping  the 
spread  of  war;  becavise  they  offer  the  prom- 
ise of  safeguarding  the  holy  places  sacred 
to  Jew,  Moslem,  and  Christian. 

These  plans  wUl  strengthen  the  United 
Nations  because  they  face  the  fact  that  par- 
tition has  been  shown  to  be  unworkable,  and 
an  attempt  to  enforce  an  unworkable  plan 
would  Injure  the  United  Nations.  Because, 
while  the  partition  recommendation  of  the 
General  Assembly  had  no  legal  binding  force 
but  was,  and  could  be,  only  a  recommenda- 
tion, these  plans  wUl  have  a  sound  legal  basis 
In  the  Charter,  under  the  trusteeship  pro- 
visions. 

These  plans  will  promote  the  welfare  of  the 
peoples  of  all  faiths  In  the  Near  East  be- 
cause they  work  toward  reconciliation  instead 
of  war;  because  they  will  save  Jrom  danger 
not  only  the  Jews  of  Palestine  and  their 
great  achievements,  but  also  the  800,000  Jews 
In  other  near  eastern  states;  because  they 
wUl  enable  the  Near  East  to  continue  Its 
economic  and  social  development,  now 
Jeopardized  by  conflicts  over  Palestine. 

These  plans  wUl  promote  the  interests  of 
the  United  States  of  America  because  they 
wlU  further  friendly  relations  between 
Americans  and  the  peoples  of  the  Near  East: 
because  they  will  help  preserve  access  to  the 
economic  and  strategic  resources  of  this  Im- 
portant area. 

We  further  appeal  for  immediate  action 
by  the  United  Stales  Congress  to  admit  to 
the  United  States  substantial  numbers  of 
displaced  persons  of  all  faiths  as  proof  of  our 
national  sincerity  in  regard  to  this  problem, 
thereby  making  more  likely  the  peaceful 
solution  of  the  Palestine  problem. 

Finally,  we  appeal  to  Americans  of  all  faiths 
to  express  themselves  on  these  subjects,  not 
out  of  sectarian  or  foreign  national  Interests, 
but  solely  end  entirely  out  of  their  concern 
for  what  is  best  for  the  United  States,  for  the 
United  Nations,  and  for  world  recovery  and 
world  peace. 

Committee  for  Jtrsncx  and 

Peace  in  the  Holt  Land. 

Apeil  9,  1948. 


*f        - 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  UWRENCE  H.  SMITH 

or  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  15.  1948 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  Committee  for  Justice  and  Peace 
in  the  Holy  Land,  at  a  recent  meeting, 
formulated  a  program  of  action  applica- 
ble to  the  critical  situation  that  now  ex- 
ists in  Palestine.  As  part  of  my  remarits, 
I  include  the  statement  at  this  point: 

FOB     JUSTICE     AND     PEACE     IN     THE     HOLT     LAND 

We  call  on  all  Americans  to  support  the 
plans  of  their  Government  for  a  truce  in 
Palestine,  reconsideration  of  the  Palestine 
question  by  the  General  Assembly,  reconcil- 
iation of  the  warring  peoples  to  secure  a 
stable    and   Just  government   for   Palestine. 

We  call  on  the  United  States  Government 
to  present  Its  proposal  for  a  temporary  trus- 
teeship for  Palestine  as  a  step  toward  a  dem- 
ocratic state  that  wUl  retain  the  unity  of 
the  Holy  Land. 


Democracy  in  Jewish  Palestine 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ADAM  C.  POWELL,  JR. 

or  NEW  TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  15. 1948 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  insert  an  article  which  has  come 
to  my  attention,  which  appeared  In  the 
New  York  World-Telegram  newspaper  on 
March  19.  1948.  This  article  was  writ- 
ten by  Mr.  Roger  Stuart,  a  staff  writer 
for  the  Scripps-Howard  papers,  dur- 
ing his  recent  trip  to  Europe  and  Pales- 
tine. The  title  of  the  article  is  "Pioneer 
Communities  Put  Emphasis  on  Team- 
work, Preserve  Democracy."  and  I  believe 
It  is  especially  fitting  that  the  Members 
of  the  House  have  this  opportunity  to 
read  a  first-hand  account  of  the  high 
standards  of  democracy  which  these  He- 
brew pioneers  of  Palestine  are  preserving 
In  the  Middle  East. 
Eyes  Toward  Palestine — Pioneer  CoMMtrNi- 

TiBS  Pot  Emphasis  on  Teamwosk.  Presebvb 

Democracy 

(By  Roger  Stuart) 

(For  years  they  dream  of  reaching  Pales- 
tine, and  when  the  DPs  finally  resch  ths 
promised  land  their  aim  Is  to  make  It  thnve. 
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t.    World -Telegram   staff   writer. 
today  in  the  Qith  ol  hla  aeries  on* 
constnictiva  OMMllMtoaa.  the  com- 


of  their 

Bunal--not  CommualKt — tmnm  Mttlement.) 

Haifa  March  19. — Palestine  Is  a  paradox, 
where  rhe  ancient  and  the  modem  rub 
shoulde  rs  In  a  land  which  la  not  at  war.  much 
at  ]  leace  And  the  road  from  Tel  Aviv  to 
^  miles  long,  winds  through  as  con« 
a  covmtryslde  as  jo\x1\  find  any- 
where ih  this  histofic  Mediterranean  area. 

he  latest  type  silk  mills  and  canning 
kdjoln  small,  one-family  farms  and 
coopera  tlves.  In  another  moment  you  are 
riding  I  hrough  wild  desert  land,  which  looks 
as  thou  {h  It  never  will  be  worth  a  cent — but 
;ultlTat«d  one  day,  nevertheless, 
you  come  to  a  neat  Uttle  village  of 
Inhabitants,  with  Its  whlte-walled 
of  concrete  and  Its  flowered -bordered 
The  town  He*  wholly  at  the  left  of 
the  mai^adam  highway.  Directly  opposite  U 
an  Ara  >  village,  much  more  primitive,  with 
-fo3ted  women  and  children  crouching 
IB  tbe  loorways  of  mud-built  huts  and  don- 
keys stindlng  Idly  tu  the  sun. 

And  Mrarcely  half  a  mile  beyond,  lying  In 
tb*  pm  pto  aluMloira  (rf  tb*  ■■■■ilin  hUls.  is 
•  kitou  ■.  which  mMiu  a  eammtmal  Jewish 
•ettlcn  ent — where  nobody  has  a  dims  to  his 
4nd  dossn't  want  one. 
Etm  (the  pltmil  form)  today  support 
a  tenth  of  the  JewUb  population 
Land.  Another  10  percent  also 
sers,  but  do  not  Uvs  In  communal 
Its. 

r«AcncAL  tMAum 

Ubutalm  ars  a  bisnd  of  Idealism  and 
Their  membsrs,  nearly  all  of 
tved  the  tdsa  of  dwelling  to- 
•elf-suOclent  economic  ^oups 
hey  were  stateless  Jews  In  Kurope. 
t )  have  two  driving  ambitions. 
Ths  trst  Is  to  rear  their  children  In  the 
tnnsT  I  urroundlngs  possible,  and  the  second 
Is  to  1  Test  from  the  stubborn  Palestinian 
•oil  a  1  vlng  which  shall  be  allk*  for  all. 

By  I  o  means  are  they  Cot 
the  sec  m  that  the  world  knows 
They  ore  fiercely  democratic.  They  elect 
their  cwn  laadera  by  popular  vote,  but  at 
the  salne  time  maintain  the  elector-con- 
ot  a  New  Kngland  town.  Meet- 
oflthe  full  membership  often  are  neces- 
gulde  the  Klbutz  Council  In  lU  gov- 
•mmaital  ftinctlons. 
tUltyrmj  between  Tel  Aviv  and  Haifa.  I 
i  a  typical  600-acrs  establishment  op- 
by  a  klbuu  organlasd  It  yMura  ago. 
members,  mostly  smlgranta  from  Po- 
a.  Hungary,  and  Rumania,  never 
h«ff*  ttad  financial  assistance  from  the 
PalcatlJ  ilan  Oovernment. 

They  started  on  their  own.  borrowed  money 
tKm  U«  JewUh  National  Pxmd  and  private 
1  o  p«y  for  their  land  and  equipment, 
ha  re  paid  back  three-fourths  of  It. 
l^xla  '  this  klbuta  Is  a  million-dollar  con- 
:  t  raises  oranges  and  vegetables, 
cattle,  sheep,  turkeys  and  poultry, 
addition,  runs  lU  own  dtrus-julce 
eannlni  factory. 

Last  year.  It  showed  a  net  profit  of  96  000. 
a  living  for  all  Its  members, 
thetr  S^  children,  an  additional  OO  orphan 
chlldre  I.  whom  It  voluntarily  took  under 
iu  wtnj :.  and  90  pereooa  too  old  to  work. 
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Miuuwe 
Ubuta   now   poaseases   modem   farm 
and  la  one  of  ttie  first  groups  of 
In  the  Holy  Land  to  fit  out  its  dairy 
lkii«  machtnee. 

on  a  knoO  behlad  a  well-trimmed 

prove ,  I  found  an  excellent  swimming 

Water  for  Irrigation  te  dlfleult  %o 

so  the  Jewish  pioneers  had 

to  see  that  none  was  wasted. 


handled  this  simply  by  diverting  some 
Irrlgatton   water   to   the   swimming 
then,   collecting  It  again,  running   it 
U  rough  pipes  to  the  fields. 


"Tor  16  years."  explained  Mr.  Miriam  Ben 
Arholn,  "we  struggled  here  to  buUd  a  thriv- 
ing ooinmunlty.  We  think  we've  done  a 
good  job.  Our  homes  aren't  as  big  and  aa 
well-fumlabed  as  we  hope  to  make  tiMm. 
But  we  have  self-respect,  and  we  know  the 
enjoyment  that  cornea  from  doing  some- 
thing worth  while  for  ourselves  and  our 
country." 

One  thing  standa  out  among  the  kibutzlm 
which  Indlcatea  a  Spartan  tide  to  these  Jew- 
ish pioneers.  Their  children  do  not  live 
with  them.  That  Is.  no  child  sleeps  In  the 
home  of  his  parents. 

DKKIXS    BLOW    AT   VAMn^T 

Soon  after  birth,  every  Infant  Is  placed 
in  a  special  board  school,  set  ap«ut  from  the 
adults'  homea.  where  It  Is  cared  for  and 
educated  until  It  is  18.  It  aeee  its  parenu 
only  after  school  hours  and  on  the  Sabbath. 

I  asked  Itzak  Kabahn.  one  of  the  klbuU's 
rugged  cofounders.  If  this  kind  of  training 
wouldn't  tend  to  destroy  the  family  as  an 
institution.    His  reply  was  an  emphatic.  "No  " 

He  added  "Actually,  there  Is  a  close  bond 
between  the  children  and  their  parents,  and 
I  Imagine  that  we  Palestinians  manage  to 
spend  as  much  time  with  our  youngsters  as 
you  busy  Americans  do  with  yours. ' 

Moreover,  though  the  parents  still  find 
It  necessary  to  deny  themselves  anything  re- 
niotely  resembling  luxuries,  the  children  are 
given  the  best  of  iiMjIlilf.  ibort  of  being 
pampered.  Their  ilnping  qtartera  are  at- 
Uactlvcly  decorated,  their  dining  rooms  are 
in  the  best  taste,  their  shower  hatha  have 
the  best  plumbing  avallabls. 

"We  want  them  to  know  what  It  Is  to  grow 
up  in  good  surroundings."  sxplained  Mr. 
Kabahn.  "Some  day  well  have  attractive 
homas.  too.  But  the  iilillifcMi  must  eoaae 
first,  for  It  Is  ths  children  In  whose  hands 
Ilea  the  future  ' 

None  of  the  klbuts  members  earn  wagM. 
All  eat  In  a  central  meas  ball  and  draw  their 
clothes  from  a  department  established  for 
that  purpose.  If  ever  a  member  decides  he 
wants  to  resign  and  fend  for  himself,  he  may 
do  BO.  The  klbutz  will  grant  him  a  small 
golng-away  sum.  which  amounts  practically 
to  nothing. 

Children  who  show  exceptional  talent  are 
aent  to  eoilege  and  professional  Institutions 
after  conplettng  their  course  In  the  klbutz 
school.  And  when  they  reach  18  they  de- 
cide for  themselves  whether  to  become  mem- 
bers of  the  klbutz  or  go  away. 


Our  Air  Force  Should  Be  Second  to  Nooe 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  M1K£  MANSFIELD 

or  MOMTANA 

IN  THX  HOU8S  OP  RXPRXSENTATIVn 

Thursday.  April  15.  1948 

Mr.  MANSPIELO.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  I 
wUl  be  absent  from  WaAhlngton  on  of- 
flclal  bmlngM  for  the  Po  reign  Affairs 
Committee.  I  want  to  take  this  means  to 
Indicate  that  I  am  wholeheartedly  in 
favor  of  a  70-group  air  program.  This, 
with  additional  emphasis  on  scientific 
rwearch.  Is.  I  think,  the  greatest  need  In 
our  armed-services  program  of  today. 
We  have  kigf  ed  behind  in  the  upkeep  of 
our  Air  Forces  since  the  end  of  the  war. 
Title  we  can  no  longer  afford  to  do.  be- 
cause the  security  of  our  country  is.  as  I 
see  It.  secured  to  the  maintenance  of  an 
Air  Porce  capable  of  being  kept  at  full 
strength  and  able  to  go  to  any  part  of 
the  world  where  our  security  demands. 


It  \s  my  hope  that  the  Congress  will 
approve  a  70-group  air  force  now,  and 
I  am.  Indeed,  happy  that  the  House  Is 
giving  this  Immediate  consideration. 
Our  Air  Force  should  be  second  to  none. 


Nobe<}y  Has  Told  die  Asserican  People 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HUBERT  S.  ELUS 

or  wrsT  nxGiNiA 

IN  THE  HOUSK  OP  REPRESKNTA'nVES 

Thursday.  April  IS.  194S 

Mr.  ELLIS.  Mr  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I 
Include  a  statement  published  in  the 
Jackson  Herald.  Ripley.  W.  Va..  by  the 
editor,  Mr.  Sattis  Simmons. 

I  commend  it  to  you  because  It  gives 
us,  from  a  reliable  source,  some  under- 
standing of  what  the  folks  back  home  are 
thinking.  If  you  think  for  one  moment 
they  are  not  carsiully  weighing  such 
questions  as  the  Marshall  plan,  conscrip- 
tion, and  communism  In  this  Oovern- 
ment. you  are  badly  mistaken. 

The  statement  follows: 

DO  TOO  MMOWf 

Tb  most  folks  It  appsars  plain  that  the  war 
scars  In  Washington  has  more  politics  In  it 
than  anything  slse,  deelgnsd  no  doubt  to 
dupe  the  people  into  thinking  about  the  poe- 
slblllty  of  war  while  the  European  aid  bill, 
the  mUltary-traming  bill  which  the  mlllUry 
wants  Is  rammed  through  Congress,  and  a 
few  other  things,  including  poaaibly  aone 
controls.  There  Is  a  surprising  number  of 
folks  who.  however,  seem  to  feel  that  the  war 
scare  Is  real  and  if  the  dupes  In  the  leglsla- 
tlvs  and  executive  branch  of  our  Government 
would  Just  wake  up  they  would  find  that  in- 
stead of  accompll&hlng  their  own  ends  they 
are  making  Henry  Wallace  and  his  third  party 
thousands  of  votes  each  day  because  a  sur- 
prising ntmiber  of  people  feel  that  Wallace  ia 
the  only  person  who  is  fighting  for  peace. 
We  believe  the  one  idea  was  to  build  up  the 
Idea  that  we  were  on  the  verge  of  war  with 
Buasia  in  order  to  "kill  off  Wallace."  and  if 
that  Is  true  It  Is  having  the  oppoaite  effect, 
and  that  fact  wUl  trickle  down  to  Washing- 
ton some  of  these  days  before  long. 

If  there  Is  reality  in  all  this  war  scare  It  Is 
time  we  were  finding  out  what,  and  when  it 
all  started.  There  U  a  possibility  that  ws 
may  know  before  long,  and  It  looks  like  that 
It  is  Ums  to  inquire  Into  some  things  the 
American  people  hsve  never  known  anythlni; 
about,  and  U  their  aons  are  to  give  their 
blood  there  are  eome  things  they  would  \\¥^ 
to  know  about  now. 

A  reeolution  introduced  by  83  Republican 
Senators  on  March  19  should  restilt  in  re- 
vealing the  nature  of  the  mysterioue  com- 
mitments made  at  Teheran.  Cairo.  Yalta,  and 
Potsdam  which,  it  la  now  evident,  are  the 
basis  of  the  present  international  crisis. 

Tet  Preaidsnt  Trtiman  Is  the  only  one  who 
can  divtilge  the  secreu  of  thoee  historic  con- 
ferences. In  his  speclsl  meesage  to  Oongreaa 
on  March  17.  he  issued  a  call  to  arme  be- 
eanee  of  a  war  threat  without  etatliv  what 
that  threat  la. 

Oolng  no  further  than  to  say  that  one  na- 
tion has  peislstenUy  ignored  and  violated 
lU  which  could  have  furnished  a 
»fsr  a  just  peace,  he  made  commitments 
on  the  lives  of  all  Americans.  On 
this  indictment  he  has  asked  Congress  to 
take  steps.  On  these  secreU  he  wanu  Con- 
greee  to  set  the  stage  for  a  poaalble  thud 
world  war. 
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In  behalf  of  the  people  who  are  involved 
In  this  crisis,  the  Senators  have  asked  Mr. 
Truman  to  IcU  Americans  Just  how  far  they 
have  been  committed  as  a  Nation.  Joining 
In  sponrorshlp  of  the  resolution,  one  of  the 
32  Senaiors  recalled  the  American  watch- 
word: United  we  stand,  divided  we  fall. 

"If  we  are  united  in  our  foreign  policy." 
he  said,  "we  will  stand."  But  how  could  we 
know  whether  we  are  united  when  our  for- 
eign policy  Is  In  the  hands  of  one  man? 

The  resolution  asks  the  President  to  state 
the  specific  violations  which  he  believes 
have  brought  us  to  the  the  brink  of  war. 
It  asks  that  Congress  and  the  people  be 
told  Just  what  agreements  were  made  at  these 
mysterious  conlerences  which  the  Adminis- 
tration has  designated  as  the  foreign  policy 
for  14.").000,000  Americans. 

Further  questions  will  be  asked — all  of 
them  vitally  Important: 

Was  the  domination  of  Poland  by  Russia 
agreed  to  in  the  conference,  or  is  it  a  viola- 
tion? 

Is  Yugoslavia's  alliance  with  Ru.seia  a 
double-cross,  or  is  that  part  of  our  srcretly 
fixed  forelpn  policy? 

What  of  Czechoslovakia— agreed  to.  or  a 
violation? 

Who's  the  violator  in  Greece? 

How  far.  by  agreement,  was  Rivala  to  go 
In  Italy? 

What  of  Finland— agreement  or  violation? 

These  are  the  issues,  we  are  told,  which 
threaten  America  with  war.  The»»  ars  the 
liauea.  we  are  told,  which  la  prompting  ua 
to  pour  the  wealth  of  this  country  Into  the 
nstlona  of  Europe  which  are  both  morally 
and  politically  bankrupt.  Tliese  are  the  u- 
auea.  we  are  told,  which  the  military  of  this 
country  anya  makes  it  neceaaary  that  we 
get  ready  to  aend  boys  to  bleed  and  die  a^atn. 
The  people  want  to  know.  "For  what?"  V/hat 
kind  pf  commltmenta  were  rrndc  by  Rooas- 
velt  at  Teheran.  Yalta,  and  other  points  p.nd 
by  Trum-xn  at  Potsdam?  Nobodv  has  ever 
told  the  American  people.  It  Is  time  some- 
body found  out. 


Palestine  Situation  Critical 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LAWRENCE  H.  SMITH 

OF  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  15,  1948 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
am  including  an  editorial  which  appear- 
ed in  the  Washington  Evening  Star  on 
April  14.  It  correctly  appraises  the 
acute  5lLuation  now  existing  in  the  Holy 
Land. 

NEARINO  AN  EXPtOilON 

Although  it  comes  as  no  surprise,  the  World 
Zionist  Councll'a  proclamation  of  an  Inde- 
pendent Jewlah  atate  serves  to  emphasize 
that  the  problem  of  Palestine  Is  moving 
swiftly  toward  the  exploding  point.  The 
Brltlrb  are  scheduled  to  give  up  their  man- 
date on  May  Ifi.  On  the  next  day,  accord- 
ing to  the  proclamation,  the  Jewa  will  con- 
sider themselves  masters  of  a  country  of  their 
own,  and  they  will  defend  It  against  all 
comers,  irrespective  of  anything  tlie  United 
Nations  General  Aasembly  may  have  to  say 
about  the  matter. 

The  Assembly— which  Is  to  meet  later  this 
week  to  consider  how  best  to  bring  peace  to 
the  Holy  Land— thus  faces  Its  most  critical 
and  pressing  challenge  to  date.  Neither  the 
Arabs  nor  the  Jews  have  shown  any  real  dis- 
position to  agree  to  the  truce  propo.sed  by  the 
United  Slates  and  unanimously  cudcreed  by 


the  Security  Council.  Nor  have  either  of 
them  responded  favorably  to  the  American 
plan  for  a  temporary  UN  trusteeship — a  trus- 
teeship that  would  serve  to  maintain  law 
and  order  until  a  mutually  satisfactory  solu- 
tion could  be  worked  out.  The  Zionists  are 
particularly  emphatic  on  this  point;  they  In- 
sist on  partition,  on  a  separate  state  of  thetr 
own.  and  their  proclamation  warns  that  they 
are  prepared  to  fight  to  the  death  for  It. 

This  position— which  Incidentally  is  op- 
posed by  a  percentage  of  Jews  both  In  the 
Holy  Land  and  elsewhere— raises  a  imlque 
question  of  great  legal  Importance.  As  con- 
stituted today.  Palestine  Is  an  international 
mandate  in  which  no  people  is  sovereign. 
What  If  the  UN  now  votes  to  set  up  its  own 
temporary  trusteeship  there  to  replace  the 
withdrawing  British  authority?  What  if  the 
Arabs  reluctantly  agree  to  this,  while  the 
Zionists  resist  It  and  hold  fast  to  their  uni- 
laterally proclaimed  state?  Will  the  latter 
then  be  committing  an  act  of  aggression 
against  territory  legally  under  the  control  of 
the  United  Nations?  If  so,  how  will  the  Se- 
curity Council  deal  with  It?  And  where 
will  the  Zionist  leadership  be  able  to  lock 
for  help? 

These  questions,  wholly  apart  from  offer- 
ing food  for  thought  to  those  Jews  who  de- 
mand their  own  state  by  May  18,  helpto  il- 
lustrate the  complexity  of  the  problem  to  be 
taken  up  by  the  General  Assembly  on  Friday. 
Yet,  with  the  British  due  to  aurrcnder  their 
mandate  within  a  month,  a  aolutlon  of  aome 
Bort  must  be  fcvmd  quickly  If  warfare  of  the 
gravest  kind  Is  to  be  averted.  Unfortunately, 
however,  the  outlook  for  an  effective  truce  is 
dim  in  the  extreme.  The  Aral»,  both  within 
and  outside  Palestine,  are  aa  unyielding  ns 
ever,  and  Zionists,  with  their  new  "declara- 
tion of  independence."  seem  Increaalngly 
militant.  Meanwhile,  as  the  gulf  between 
the  two  deepena  and  widens,  the  date  for 
Britain's  withdrawal  cnmes  nearer  and 
nearer,  and  the  United  Natlona  has  yet  to 
organize  a  force  to  fill  the  prospective  vacuum 
of  authority. 

This  obviously  is  a  situation  ripe  for  an 
explosion  that  can  rock  the  Middle  East  and 
the  peace  of  the  world.  The  tragedy  is  that, 
although  everybody  recognizes  the  danger, 
nobody  seems  to  know  what  to  do  about  It. 
The  only  hope  Is  that  the  Arabs  and  Jews  will 
arrive  at  some  eleventh-hour  understanding 
that  will  enable  the  United  Nations  to  ham- 
mer out  a  sane  and  peaceful  solution.  Short 
of  that,  the  worst  must  be  expected. 


Postal  Employees  Are  Entitled  to  a  Per- 
manent Pay  Increase  of  $800 


none  that  has  earned  our  attention  and 
speedy  action  more  than  •  an  adequate 
and  permanent  pay  increase  for  our 
loyal  and  hard-working  postal  em- 
ployees. 

You  have  all  received  the  same  kind  of 
appealing  letters  from  postal  employees 
in  your  districts,  telling  you  of  the  dif- 
ficulty many  of  them  are  having  to  meet 
the  present  cost  of  living  to  raise  and 
educate  their  children,  to  pay  their  rent 
or  interest  on  their  mortgages.  These 
appeals  are  from  home  gentlemen  from 
your  own  constitutents  not  from  foreign 
shores. 

It  is  unfortunate  the  House  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service  Committee  did  not  re- 
spond to  the  appeals  to  report  out  a  bill 
for  an  $800  permanent  Increase.  I  can- 
not understand  how  they  can  calculate 
on  a  temporary  raise  in  pay  for  1  year. 
Do  they  know  that  prices  will  be  lower 
next  year  than  they  are  now?  And  if 
they  do,  how  have  they  found  that  out? 

I  trust  that  when  the  bill  for  a  $585 
Increase  comes  to  the  House  that  we  shall 
have  an  opportunity  to  amend  it  to  $800 
on  a  permanent  basis,  or  at  least  make 
the  $585  a  permanent  Increase,  If  it  bat 
to  be  that  amount. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GORDON  L.  McDONOUGH 

or  CALiro&Nu 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPP.ESENTA'nVES 

Thuradav,  April  15,  1948 

Mr.  McDONOUGH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
postal  employees  of  the  Nation  are  en- 
titled to  a  permanent  pay  Increase  of 
$800.  No  other  group  of  Government 
employees  have  given  more  loyal  service 
and  have  been  so  long  neglected. 

Long  before  we  had  under  considera- 
tion the  billions  of  aid  for  Europe  the 
question  of  an  increase  in  pay  for  postal 
employees  was  before  us. 

I  fully  realize  that  there  are  many 
pressing  problems  demanding  the  atten- 
tion of  Congress  all  of  which  will  cost 
many  millions  of  dollars,  but  in  my  opin- 
ion there  is  none  more  deserving  nor 


Mitioula,  Mont.,  Shows  the  Way:  Sets 
Up  Labor-Management  Board  To  Settle 
Problems 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MIKE  MANSFIELD 

OF  MONTANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  15.  1948 

Mr.- MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
business  and  labor  elements  of  my  home 
town  "of  Missoula.  Mont.,  have  estab- 
lished a  15-man  board  to  conciliate  and 
mediate  labor-management  disputes  in 
that  city.  The  setting-up  of  tliis  board 
Is  a  credit  to  both  labor  and  management 
and  indicates  a  foresight  which  might 
well  be  copied  by  other  cities  in  the  Na- 
tion. I  am  certain  that  it  will  do  its 
part  to  alleviate  industrial  unrest  and  to 
continue  the  fine  relations  now  in  exist- 
ence between  labor  and  management  in 
Missoula. 

I  know  practically  every  member  of 
this  15-man  board  and  have  the  great- 
est confidence  in  their  individual  Judg- 
ment. Many  of  them  are  close  personal 
friends  of  mine  and  I  know  that,  as  they 
say.  the  board  will,  at  all  times,  apply 
the.  principles  of  common  sense  to  the 
problenas  brought  to  them  for  their  con- 
slderaUon.  To  all  the  members  of  the 
board  I  extend  my  best  wishes  for  their 
success  and  I  want  to  compliment  them 
for  the  initiative  they  have  shown. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  unanimous  con- 
sent, I  am  inserting  an  article  on  the 
labor-management  board  which  ap- 
peared In  the  Sunday  Missoulian.  of  Mis- 
soula. Mont.,  under  date  of  April  11, 1948: 

Labob-Managehiint  Set,  Up  Miasocia  Bo«J» 
FOB  Mediation 
EsUbllshment  of  a  lo-m^n  Missoida  Utar- 

manageznent  board  to  ooncliiAM  and  : 


I 


V 


.Wo 


\ 
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■uch 


If  «^  mack 


o«lMrl« 


•Atd  Dr 
«Ub  all 


M  Bay  be  brought  bclore  II 
aBtar«Uy  xxight. 

fprwnm.g    labor.    ar« 

m«mberabtp  at  tba  execuuvc  coin« 

th«  lilaaoula  County  Trades  and 

tl.    AooUmt  MT«n.  rtpr— enttog 

t.  wcra  ^Ml^MMM  bf  Prtaldent 

of  the  elMunber  oC 
waa  termed  mucb 
member*  at  bla  board  of  dtrectora 
bualBesemen  at  the  city. 

to  beaded  by  Dr    Jam«e  A.  Mc- 

t  of  Montana  State  Univentty. 

Mtoeted  by  unanlmoua  vote  of  the 

lo  mrm  m  ■  nonpartlMB.  MMfVoUnc 

for    tte 
McCain  «M  eriaetcd  by  moM  vote. 


beard 


•aid  in 

•It 
tloo  to 


wtXiM 


itit— lint : 

be  th«  noMUaa  c€  ttola  arfl»nlaa« 
Inquire  IMOw  4MMMa.  and  oflcr  tta 
owmtd  Um  ■ohttton  of  Btttb  proMeoM 
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tbMMaa  tk«  tndoetrUt  and  com- 

IM«  «f  llM  eowwmntty  of  MUauuU. 

h  their  widr  pubUc  tnter- 

to   the   tnt«Utg«nt   coopera* 

■MtaiMandint  ux  both  labor 

it. 

ends  this  board  oBm  Its  (acUl- 

Lh«  pubUc.  to  naanagement.  and  to 

th«  aoociltatlon  and  mediation  of 

••  may  be  brotight  before  It. 

at  all  times  will  apply  the  prtn- 

oonuDon  sense  to  all  pn  birm*  ' 

of  the  board  are  James 

prsetdent  of  the  trades  axxl  tabor 

Watlanklrehen.  t.our!cil 

Irock.  council  sec- 

tlcasurer:   Sd  Ooaad.  Frank   L.   Mat- 

Naah.  and  Jumea  Parmelee. 

are     Oakley     K. 
A.  Colby.  H  R.  Dtx.  of  Bouner.  John 
OUa  J.  Mudd.  W.  L.  Murphy. 
Stetnbrenner.  8r. 
and  Mr.  Coffee  are  sufcchalrmen 
.  and  With  Dr  McCain  consutute 
committee.     It   wax   explained 
the  abaence  of  Dr.  McCain,  tbe  sub- 
are   to  alteraaU   In   prealdlng  at 


Bl«hio«er 


Block 
btard. 
toitc  itlTe 


AiUMM  incement  of  the  boartf  citaiinated 
reeks  of  dlscuaaton  InHJafd  by  of- 
the  tradea  and  labor  council.    They 
■uch  as  thto  are  In  operation 
cities,   and    that    they   aaked    the 
of  commerce  to  join  with  them  In 
iB  MlHOUla. 

Its  mrhantsm   tt  was  said 

board  had  tb*  adrtee  of  an  out-of- 

oonaultant  who  bad  had  more  than 

of  «(pen«nc«  In  the  kind  of  work 

the  Mlaaoula  group  u  expected 


p*  teetlng 


wikh 


the  UN 


E  rrENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HOH.  CHESTER  E.  MERROW 

or  NXW  RAMTSHIU 

IN  Tlir  HOUSX  OP  RSFSaBSRTATIVZS 
Thursdag.  April  15.  194S 

Mr.  :  IXRROW.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
le«Te  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the 
R/coao  I  Include  an  editorial  entitled 
lltran  ping  tbe  UN"  whidi  anKftred  In 
ttm  New  Hampshire  Monritaf  Union, 
Wednesday.  April  14.  1948: 


The  (^vaent  organisation  of   tha    United 

NatloiM  ^H  proved  unworkable  and  calls  for 

There  is  no  good  of  trying  to  dis- 


guise this  fact  longer  or  of  deUyliif  steps 
for  Ito  correction.  The  UN  has  bean  alugged 
Into  senselesflneee  by  Russia's  abtise  of  the 
veto  power,  and  unless  some  modifications 
are  made  in  the  UN  Charter,  the  orfanlaatlon 
will  die  like  the  old  League  of  Nations. 

In  m.tklng  thsse  modifications.  Russia's 
ebatructinn  anst  aot  be  allowed  to  block 
aetloa.  Rusala  iwU  to  keep  tbe  UN  im- 
potent as  a  potSBttsl  hindrance  to  Iter  plsns 
of  Oommunlst  eapanslon.  If  Russia  will  not 
eoeparaU  in  riasooabii  chsiuss  to  make  ths 
tm  potent,  there  Is  no  other  courae  but  to 
revamp  the  organisation  «i;h3Ut  her. 

has  split  the  world  bsto  two  rival 
Thto  dkvtoion  Ilea  at  the  bass  of  the 
wand's  troubles  today.  Tlvat  fact  must  be 
Btapted.  and  the  sooner  the  rest  of  the 
world  adjttots  itself  to  it  tbe  better  it  will 
be. 

Iter*  Um  kMB  a  M  «f  bedftat  and  he«t- 
Utloa  la  dM  vata  taps  that  the  RuMtans 
wUI  chance  their  taetics  and  beconM  more 
cooperative.  It  to  Urns  tliat  thto  attitude 
via  abandoned  Tbe  RiMstons  will  change 
to  BOttolng  that  to  not  in  haraHmy  with  their 
liMipiiSS  Of  Cummuntot  world  iOBlnatloo. 

With  ur  Without  Ruastsn  ooopsraUOB. 
thsrstore.  it  has  become  imperattvs  that  ths 
Xnt  should  be  built  into  s  real  bulwark  of 
mutual  defeiue  of  peace  smong  the  nations. 
This  fact  lies  behind  the  movement  In  Con< 
frees  to  undertake  s  revamping  of  the  UN 
Charter.  The  latest  expression  of  this  move- 
ment to  in  the  form  of  s  resolution  presented 
by  17  Senators  uf  both  poUtlCal  parties  dl- 
Ptaatdsnt  Truman  to  Initiate  UN 
■nta  and  specifying  what  thoee 
ameadmanta  shall  be. 

Brlafly  thto  reeolution  calls  for  a  recon- 
struction of  the  Secwity  Council;  ellmlna- 
of  Um  veto  in  matters  of  acgramtoD. 
It  for  aggieeelun.  and  admlisloa  to 
kberahlp:  creation  of  a  world  force  made 
up  of  recruits  from  smallsr  powers:  and 
tatsmatlonai  i  of  atomis  weapons  as 

proposed  by  -  led  Statea.  with  world- 

wide Umitaiiou  ui  ail  other  heavy  armaments. 

Objection  has  been  made  to  thto  reeolu- 
tloo  because  it  to  initiated  by  Congrees.  But 
It  aaasBS  isamatarial  wbetlMr  rongreee  or  the 
lUon  OMSkaa  ths  initial  move. 
cause  the  admlntotratlon  to  in- 
cltasd  to  do  nothing,  to  no  reason  why  ths 
matter  slMMM  fo  by  default. 

There  to  ground  for  legittmau  crlUctom  of 
the  propoeal  to  eetabUah  intematioual  con- 
trol of  atomic  wespons  snd  world-wide  limi- 
tation of  other  heavy  armaments  If  Russia 
doe»  not  cooperate.  That  would  be  certain 
to  give  Riuaia  a  dtotlnct  advantage.  But 
tindoubtedly  the  time  has  come  to  put  an 
end  to  Rttoatan  obstrvetloa  in  the  UN.  and 
If  that  nation  wUl  not  cooperate,  to  revamp 
the  organlsallon  into  a  mutual  dcfenee  agen- 
cy for  the  peace-loving  nations  of  the  world. 


Do  You  Wish  To  Have  the  Facts  About  the 
Phony  Oleoraargarine  Experiment  Con- 
ducted at  the  Chicafo  Orphanafes? 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  REID  F.  MURRAY 

or  wiacoMsiif 

IK  THE  HOUSK  OF  RXPRmSNTATIVKS 

Thursdap.  April  15.  194i 

Mr.  MURRAY  of  WLsconsln.  Mr. 
Speaker,  much  propaganda  has  been  dis- 
tributed In  regard  to  the  experiment  con- 
ducted in  Chicago  orphanages  which 
claimed  to  shew  that  oleomargarine  was 
equal  to  butter.    This  experiment  was 


given  wide  publicity.  Reading  a  report 
on  this  experiment  showed  many  conclu- 
sions and  statements  that  were  not  Justi- 
fied. Any  person  who  has  ever  followed 
experiments  would  come  to  this  conclu- 
sion. 

I  do  not  ask  you  to  take  my  humble 
opinion  about  this  phony  experiment, 
but  if  you  are  Interested  in  having  the 
facts  and  not  fiction  In  connection  with 
It.  I  hope  that  you  will  read  the  following 
testimony  about  this  experiment  which 
was  given  before  the  HotL<:e  committee 
when  the  hearings  on  the  oleomargarine 
bill  were  held  In  March: 
ST^TBMKrr  or  kitoo  n  somuii.  norrasos  or 

D4IIT  iMsnsrrtT.  cNnntasiTT  or  wiscohsim. 

ssroai  coMMrrm  or  AcaiccLTvu.   Hovaa 

or    isrsaBCirrArtvas.    KiAkiKos    ow    olbo- 

MAaoaaun  T*xm.  MsacH  s-ta.  te«s 

My  name  to  Hugo  H  Sommer  I  am  pro- 
fessor of  dstry  industry  at  the  University  of 
Wisconsin  I  sm  appearing  in  opposition  to 
proposals  to  repeal  taaas  so  uIsobmihtUis. 
I  sm  here  with  the  spscMs  approval  of  ths 
sdmlnistrattve  oOcer  of  otir  college  of  agrU 
culttire  and  espsriaasnt  station. 

I  stiali  not  weary  you.  and  embanass  my- 
■elf  by  s  detailed  recital  of  atuinments. 
I  hold  a  Ph.  D.  degrse  In  agricultural  chem- 
totry  fron  the  University  uf  Wtocoustn.  I 
have  been  on  the  staff  of  the  Department 
of  Daity  Inditotry  since  1890.  and  have  been 
a  cloae  student  of  tlie  food  industry  in  gen- 
eral and  the  dairy  indiutry  In  particular 
since  tiiat  time.  I  am  the  suthor  of  two 
textbooks  on  ice  cream  and  on  market  milk. 
I  shall  undertake  to  analyxe  some  of  ths 
premises  on  which  pleas  for  repeal  are  based. 

The  plea  to  nude  that  fortified  oleomar- 
garine to  nutritionally  equivalent  to  butter. 
A  further  amplification  of  thto  plea  to  to  say 
thst  we  need  thto  cheaper  substitute  for 
butter  in  the  intcreet  of  adequate  nutrltioa 
of  low-income  families.  Frequently  ths 
rhetorical  q\icstion  to  used:  "Do  you  propose 
to  tax  a  good  food  out  of  the  mouths  of 
needy  fsntllies?"  The  last  question  is  de- 
sifted  to  embarrasa  anyone  who  opposes  re- 
peal of  taxes.  But.  let  tu  examine  all  thto 
more  closely. 

Itntrttkmal  equivalency  to  dlfflcult  to  prove 
or  dtoprove.  Dr.  Oeusl  and  other  nairitlon 
experu  unquestionably  agree  with  ttito  stste- 
ment.  Dr.  Deuel  brotight  thto  out  very  force- 
fully when  he  cited  experiments  with  rats 
carried  through  30  generations,  yet  be  seri- 
ously departs  from  this  principle  when  he 
aeoepU  and  cltee  the  study  by  Lelchenger. 
Ctoenberg.  snd  Carlson. 

It  to  not  my  purpose  to  content  nutritional 
equivalency  nor  do  I  concede  It  but  In  view 
of  ths  'act  that  several  references  have  been 
made  to  the  study  by  Lelchenger.  Etoenberg, 
and  Carlson,  let  us  scrutinize  it  more  doeely. 
The  study  to  baeed  on  records  ranging  from 
6  months  to  34  months.  Loose  reference  tuu 
been  made  to  thto  study  as  a  2-year  study, 
but  there  to  nothing  to  indicate  how  many 
or  how  few  rroords  actually  ran  to  3  years. 
In  any  c.^se  the  duration  to  only  a  small  frac- 
tion of  a  generation  time,  or  for  that  matter, 
only  a  small  fraction  of  the  human  growth 
p«1od.  The  article  to  surprtolngly  unln- 
fDraative  as  to  tite  complete  diet.  It  merely 
•tates:  •The  diet  In  each  Institution  was 
carefully  supervised  by  trained  dietitians 
and  so  regulated  that  25  to  SO  percent  of 
the  total  calories  were  supplied  by  fat.  The 
margarine  constituted  approximately  65  to  70 
percent  of  the  total  fat  calories.** 

That's  all  there  Is  concerning  the  diet, 
except  that  there  to  also  reference  to  meals 
outside  of  such  supervtolon  when  the  clill- 
dren  were  away  on  vtolta;  yet,  the  nature  of 
the  diet  to  the  very  crux  of  the  study.  Kven 
Dr.  Deuel  bad  to  say  when  questioned  on 
thto  point.  **PrestunabIy  the  diets  were  oom- 
paiahle."    Since   thto   constitutes   the   very 
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snce  of  the  article,  it  would  have  to  dto- 
doee  such  vital  details  to  t>e  considered  a 
truly  scientific  study. 

The  article  conveys  no  adequate  informa- 
tion as  to  the  state  of  nutrition  of  the  chil- 
dren In  terms  of  height  and  weight  at  the 
outset  of  the  experiment.  Again,  thto  vital 
point  is  left  to  presumption. 

The  article  to  given  a  learned  aspect  by  the 
use  of  a  mathematical  formula  to  test  sta- 
ttotlcal  significance.  Yet.  with  so  many  un- 
controlled or  at  least  undisclosed  variables, 
the  application  of  thto  formula  to  ridiculous. 
It  to  my  opinion  that  thto  article  was 
Inspired  by  a  desire  to  provide  a  springboard 
for  propaganda  and  to  not  primarily  con- 
(«crned  with  the  search  for  truth.  If  the 
latter  iMd  been  the  motive,  the  rrtlcle  would 
hare  been  prepared  in  a  more  truly  scientific 
manner.  I  am  not  alone  in  questioning  thto 
study. 

With  your  Induljrcnce  I  should  like  to  cffer 
the  article  and  two  letters  of  critlctom  in  evl- 
dsnee.  The  first  letter  to  by  Dr.  Ancel  Keys, 
director  of  the  laboratory  of  physiological 
hygiene.  University  of  Minnesota.  In  a 
rathsr  lengthy  analysto  uf  the  article  he  ar- 
rives at  the  following: 

"The  Chicago  group's  rssulu  are  not  very 
Important  scientifically.  They  are  what 
would  have  been  predicted  by  any  well-in- 
formed nutritionist  or  pediatrician.  If  there 
are  really  any  nutritional  differences  between 
butter  and  margarine,  they  must  be  small, 
and  more  elaborate  and  costly  studies  would 
he  required  to  demonstrate  them." 

The  second  letter  to  by  E.  B.  Hart,  pro- 
feseor  of  blochemtotry.  University  of  Wis- 
consin. He  Is  more  brief  and  hto  critlctom  to 
largely  In  the  form  of  questions. 

"(1 )  There  to  no  record  of  the  constituents 
of  the  diet  In  the  publtohed  article.  What 
were  they  in  detail? 

"(2)  How  much  whole  milk  was  consumed 
per  individual  dally?  If  the  margarine  group 
got  whole  milk  they  had  butterfat.  A  quart 
of  milk  would  have  35  grams  of  butterfat. 
A  pat  of  butter  or  margarine  1  Inch  square 
and  one-half  Inch  thick  weighs  approxi- 
mately 10  granto.  Young  children  would  not 
have  grown  well  without  milk. 

'•(3>  Was  no  meat.  eggs,  or  cheese  given 
the  margarine  group?  If  they  had  meat, 
eggs,  and/or  cheese,  the  animal  fats  and  milk 
fau  were  In  the  diet  of  the  margarine  group. 
"(4)  If  there  were  no  consumption  records 
or  detailed  fat  analyses,  bow  did  the  authors 
arrive  at  the  statemeut  that  'margarine  con- 
stituted appprcxlmately  65  to  70  percent  of 
the  total  fat  calories?" 

•'(6)  Without  such  details  there  can  be  no 
affirmative  value  In  thto  experiment.  It 
would  actually  prove  nothing. 

'•(6)  How  much  cheating  went  on  when 
the  children  were  away  from  the  institution? 
Is  there  any  record?  Judged  by  the  publtohed 
daU  an  uncontrolled  and  complex  experi- 
ment of  this  t}-pe  can  establUh  nothing. 
There  are  too  many  unknowns  and  too  many 
variables  Involved." 

On  the  question  of  nutritional  equivalency 
of  fortified  oleomargarine  and  butter,  the 
truly  scientific  conclusion  to  somewhat  more 
conservative.  Alter  extensive  study  and  de- 
liberation by  the  large  group  of  nuultlonlsts 
comprL'^ing  the  food  and  nutrition  board  of 
the  National  Research  Council  they  con- 
cluded In  their  Bulletin  118  of  the  Reprint 
and  Circular  Series  as  follows: 

**The  present  available  scientific  evidence 
Indicates  that  when  fortified  margarine  Is 
used  In Jjlace  of  butter  as  a  source  of  fat  In 
a  mlxed^dlet  no  nutritional  differences  can 
l>e  observed.  Although  Important  differences 
can  be  demonstrated  between  different  fats 
In  special  experin^ental  diets,  these  differ- 
ences are  unimportant  when  a  customary 
mixed  diet  Is  used." 

When  we  look  back  at  that  statement  10 
or  20  years  from  now.  we  cannot  be  certain 
how  It  will  look.     In  thto  connection  It  to 


interesting  to  look  back  and  note  that  simi- 
lar claims  of  nutritional  equivalency  have 
been  made  before  hearings  in  years  past.  At 
their  time  they  were,  no  doubt,  made  in  good 
faith,  even  though  they  were  overoptimistlc. 
As  we  look  back  now,  we  now  know,  in  the 
light  of  present  knowledge,  that  they  were 
definitely  false. 

It  should  be  added,  however,  with  respect 
to  nutritive  equivalency  of  the  two  products, 
that.  If  It  does  not  now  extot.  It  will  un- 
doubtedly extot  sometime  in  the  future. 
This  can  be  predicted  with  considerable  con- 
fidence from  the  entire  history  of  oleomar- 
garine. It  Is  patterned  after  butter  In  every 
respect.  The  standard  promulgated  under 
the  Food,  DruR.  and  Cosmetics  Act  obviously 
has  that  avowed  purpose.  The  minimum 
vitamin  A  content  of  fortified  oleomargarine 
was  set  at  0,000  United  States  pharmacopeia 
unlU  per  pound  because  of  testimony  at  the 
time  that  that  was  the  average  for  butter. 
Since  then,  extensive  studies  have  shown  that 
15.000  United  States  pharmacopoeia  uniU  per 
pound  to  the  approximate  average  of  butter, 
and  BO  now  most  fortified  oleomargarine  to 
advertised  at  thto  level.  There  is  in  thto  his- 
tory ths  open  or  Implied  invlutlon  to  fortify 
oleomargarine  in  the  future  to  overcome 
whatever  shortcoming  may  be  discovered. 
So  let  tto  for  the  moment,  for  the  sake  of 
argument  and  orderly  exploration  on  the  sub- 
ject, accept  the  conclitolon  that  nutritive 
equivalency  has  been  attained. 

It  to  argued  that  because  fortified  oleo- 
margarine to  nutritionally  equivalent  to  but- 
ter taxes  should  be  repealed  In  the  interest 
of  adequate  nutrition  of  low-Income  families. 
Let  us  examine  thto  more  closely.  If  the 
proponents  of  repeal  were  really  sincere  In 
this  plea,  they  would  center  their  attack  on 
the  one-fourth  tax  on  uncolored  oleomar- 
garine with  the  further  provision  that  this 
product  must  be  fortified  with  vitamin  A  to 
be  tax-exempt. 

The  annual  saving  per  family  would,  of 
course,  be  small,  but  to  go  beyond  this  and 
repeal  the  10-cent  tax  on  yellow  oleomar- 
garine would  defeat  this  purpose,  through 
the  greatly  stimulated  demand  for  oleomar- 
garine and  the  resulting  higher  prices. 

I  am  not  saying  that  the  oleomargarine 
manufacturers  would  take  advantage  of  the 
Increased  demand  to  gouge  the  public,  but 
solely  on  the  basis  of  the  law  of  supply  and 
demand,  a  price  Increase  would  follow.  That 
to  the  declared  hope  of  soybean  growers  who 
have  appeared  here  In  behalf  of  repeal.  If 
oleomargarine  sales  were  to  double  as  has 
been  estimated  here  (and  the  increase  might 
well  exceed  this  estimate),  then  no  wizardry 
In  economics  Is  required  to  foresee  an  In- 
crease In  prices. 

Even  repeal  of  the  one-fourth -cent  per 
pound  tax  would  set  a  dangerous  precedent. 
Such  action  would  establish  the  troublesome 
philosophy  that  an  Imitation  food  product 
achieves  full  legal  legitimacy  if  it  Is  nutri- 
tionally equivalent  to  the  product  It  imitates. 
Under  this  philosophy,  to  be  perfectly  con- 
sistent, we  would  then  have  to  accord  similar 
recognition  to  filled  cheese,  filled  ice  cream, 
and  filled  milk.  All  of  these  products  can  be 
made  to  resemble  the  real  articles  Just  as 
closely  as  oleomargarine  resembles  butter. 
With  proper  fortification,  pleas  as  to  nutri- 
tional equivalency  would  be  Just  as  sound  as 
for  oleomargarine.  The  plea  for  the  filled 
milk  products,  on  the  basis  of  adequate  nu- 
trition of  low-Income  facilities,  could  be  made 
even  more  forceful.  But,  where  would  our 
dairy  industry  be?  Where  would  the  skim 
milk  come  from  that  even  the  oleomargarine 
Industry  needs? 

The  truth  to  that  control  and  restriction 
of  Imitation  food  product*  through  taxation, 
to  not  taxing  food  out  of  the  mouths  of  needy 
families.  On  the  contrary,  such  policing  is 
necessary  to  prevent  frauds  from  being  per- 
petrated on  the  consumer.  Such  a  policy  is 
necessary  to  maintain  proper  balance   t>e- 


tween  livestock  and  field  crops,  thereby 
maintaining  soil  fertility  and  a  sounder  food 
economy  for  the  Nation. 

While  we  are  on  the  subject  of  Imitation 
dairy  products,  let  me  point  out  that  the 
filled  cheese,  filled  milk,  filled  ice  cream,  and 
filled  cream  are  not  hypothetical  and  they 
are  definitely  not  a  Joke.  Let's  take  a  look  at 
what  has  happened  in  the  past  and  what  Is 
happening  right  now.  It  Is  a  sordid  story 
and  I  want  to  be  at  some  pains  not  to  smear 
any  industry.  But  this  subject  Is  of  such 
vital  Importance  to  the  consumer,  to  the 
dairy  Industry,  and  even  to  the  oleomargarine 
Industry  that  we  must  not  hide  our  heads  in 
the  sand. 

First,  there  came  the  oleomargarine  as  an 
imitation  of  butter.  The  early  oleomargarine 
was  a  sad  product  compared  with  ths  present- 
day  product,  but  even  so  prohibition  or  regu- 
lation was  considered  necessary.  When  the 
Congress  in  1886  undertook  legislation,  it  was 
confronted  with  two  choices:  (1)  Prohibit  it 
by  act  of  Congress,  or  (21  control  It  through 
taxation.  Neither  one  of  these  choices  ws'^  a 
particularly  happy  one.  In  Canada,  oleo- 
margarine was  prohibited,  and  to  prohibited 
even  to  this  day.  On  the  other  hand,  our 
Nation  to  so  constituted  that  national  pro- 
hibitory laws  on  foods  apply  only  to  inter- 
state commerce.  To  prohibit  oleomargarine 
by  act  of  Congress  would  still  allow  it  to 
fiourUh  within  States,  unless  they  individu- 
ally prohibit  It,  so  long  as  It  does  not  cross 
State  lines. 

Congress  in  1888.  therefore,  chose  to  con- 
trol It  through  taxation.  Thto  has  the  ad- 
vantage of  allowing  control  of  both  Interstate 
and  Intrastate  commerce.  However,  It  has 
the  disadvantage  of  giving  the  product  legal 
recognition.  The  United  States  Supreme 
Court  later  ruled  that  Congress,  by  under- 
taking to  tax  oleomargarine  In  1886.  had 
recognized  it  as  a  legitimate  article  of  com- 
merce As  you  well  know,  the  oleomargarine 
taxes  have  been  revised  from  time  to  time 
as  new  problems  of  regulation  seemed  to  war- 
rant change. 

A  little  later  came  filled  cheese.  Much  of 
our  cheese  was  sold  in  export,  and  the  filled 
cheese  Just  about  wrecked  cur  export  mau-ket. 
This  was  true  to  such  an  extent  that  even 
the  Lord  Mayor  of  London  addressed  a  letter 
to  Congress  requesting  that  something  be 
done. 

In  1893  Congress  passed  the  Pilled  Cheese 
Act.  It  again  chose  taxation  as  the  means 
of  regulating  It.  By  Imposing  a  tax  of  1 
cent  per  pound,  plus  labeling  and  license  re- 
quirements, thto  product  was  stamped  out. 
The  social  stigma  that  was  attached  to  it 
by  adverse  publicity  no  doubt  was  also  a 
powerful  deterrent.  Again  this  tax  act  has 
given  tbe  product  legal  recognition,  and  the 
surprising  thing  to  that  it  has  not  recurred 
under  present  high  prices.  There  to  no  as- 
surance that  it  will  not  recur. 

Later  came  filled  milk — skim  milk  plus 
coconut  fat  made  In  exact  imitation  of  evapo- 
rated milk.  Wisconsin  passed  a  law  prohib- 
iting It.  A  little  later,  m  1923,  Congress 
acted  on  this  subject.  Thto  time  they  chose 
not  to  give  it  legal  recognition  through  taxa- 
tion, but  to  prohibit  It  outright.  This,  how- 
ever, does  not  apply  to  intrastate  conunerce. 
And  so  today  In  the  populous  States  of  nii- 
noto  and  Indiana  we  have  a  flourishing  busi- 
ness in  filled  milk.  With  this  filled  milk, 
made  and  sold  within  the  State  borders,  the 
Federal  prohibitory  law  is  meaningless.  I  am 
Informed  that  now  a  filled-milk  plant  to  being 
built  straddling  the  State  line  between  Mto- 
souri  and  Oklahoma.  Neither  State  has  a 
fllled-mllk  law.  and  one  plant  to  to  serve  both 
States  without  coming  under  the  Federal 
statutes. 

It  didn't  stop  there.  During  the  recent 
war  when,  the  rtchness  of  cream  was  limited 
by  Federal  order,  whipping  cream  became 
extinct  for  the  time  bemg.  Then  it  was  dls- 
covere<'   in  some  States,  either   becauas  of 
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statutes  or  Indifferent  enforce- 

product  could  ba  offered.     By 

liable  fats  or  oils  with  refular 

that  tlM  Blxtoira   bad   the   legal 

mill -tat  aoBtant  for  cream,  a  filled 

■I  waa  oraatad  which  was  in 

tha  aiMlUPH  V(  not  the  spirit ) 

ordars.  and  yet  contained  a  total 
ctf  SO  to  S4  percent,  with  nearly 
Tafctabla  fat. 

situation  haa  ralaed  Ita  ugly  bead 
tnduatry.    With  milk  fat  at 
la  tba  lona  of  sweet  cream. 
wvtnkom  individuals 
aUa  to  naiat  temputlon.  aape- 
looaa  Bute  statutaa  or  indlf- 
exUU.    Soina  Btataa  have 
njlnlmum  fat  content  aa  low  as  8 
lea  cream.    Where  the  addition 
not  been  specifically  pro- 
loua   Indlvkluals   are   pre- 
iWitlmata   manufacturers   with   an 
competitive  problem,  by  turning 
lee  cream  but  obtaining  the  fat  in 
g   percent    through   the   addition 
e  faU  or  oils.     I  have  no  way  of 
x>w  wldeapread  thla  practice  U.  but 
that  It  esista. 
t4itifylng  along  tlMaa  llnaa  with  eon- 
reluctance.  and  I  plaad   with  all 
that  thla  be  not  uaed  to  smear  the 
ln<  itMtry  or   any   branch  of   It.     Tha 
that  no  one  induatry  ean  auecaaa 
Itself.    The  shady  practieea  are 
by   the  well  eatabllshed  and 
a4terpnaea    In   the    induauy.     Their 
and  the  alae  of  their  Investment 
^em  to  ba  prudent.     Look  for  tha 
pi  mctloaa   among    new    entrepreneurs 
no  reputation  or  little  investment 
uid  to  whom  the  idea  of  a  quick 
iftth  no  thought  of  bvuldlng  for  per- 
may  therefore  bold  appeal.     Thla 
(like  to  all   induatrlea.  and   no  In- 
al  lould  ba  ameared  because  legal  con- 
laadaquata.      It    la    my    considered 
that  removal  of  adequate  tax  con- 
olaoaMtfgartna  would  ba  followed 
1  lagrant  frauds  by  new  entrepreneurs 
Induatry  would  plead  fur  return  of 


aided 
KHcnt 


vu  twn  our  attention  to  color.    It 
that,  since   butter   la  arUflcially 
luring  part  of  the  year,  the  same 
I  ahould  not  be  denied  to 
ine.     In    thla    «aBafaetlon.    out- 
i  utementa  are  mad*  that  butter  ta 
white.    The  statement  la  also  made 
oleomarg artne  manufacturer  la  put 
expense  of  bleaching  to  aacapa 
tax   on    yellow    oleomargarine, 
ua  look  at  tha  faeu. 

«(  milk  fat  u  dependent  tipon 

_.  aoatent  of  the  cow's  dlat.    With 

ledge  St  our  disposal  it  is  possible 

a  cow's  diet  that   the   butterfat 

leaa.     TlUa  tea  been   done  aa 

it,  at  cooaMtarable  expense,  to 

the  cow  la  abaoiutely  dependent 

pigment    content    in    b«>r    feed. 

hardly  Juatlfy   the   unqualified 

that    butter   la    at    tunea    white. 

the  facta  under  oondittona  aa  thay 

? 

ma  at  the  University  of  Wlaconatn 

milk  supplies  It  was  found 

natural   color  4^   butur   la  at   iU 

during  Maiall  and  April — toward 

of  the  winter  faatfliig  aaaaon.     But 

thla  low  ebb.  It  never  went  below  2,0 

tlntomatw  uoita  whan  maaaurad 

for   yaOow  <^o- 

IB  tMa  aMOkdard.  olaomarRanna 

subject  to  the  10  cant  tax  when  It 

6  Ijovlbond  unite  at  faOoar  and  red 

tMUK  at  tta  kifvaat  ibowad  B.0 

vBlta   wialitlin   oi  0.4  red  and 

In  ordinary  tarma.   this  repre- 

yellow  color.     During  May, 


June.  July,  and  Aug'.wt.  when  moat  d  tha 
butter  u  made,  butter  from  theaa  aama  four 
commercial  sources  ranfid  frcaa  4 J  tojl^ 
LoTibond   units,   a  deeper  abada  of  yaUow. 
It  te  to  compensate  for  thla  seasonal  varta- 
tMn  la  eolor  that  artificial  coloring  of  but- 
ter baa  Iwig  been  recognlaed.   even   before 
there  were  any  United  States.     TeUow  haa 
long  been  recognlaed  aa  the  typical  color  of 
butter.     Frequent  allusions  to  thU  fact  are 
found    in    llteratxue    and    even    In    ancient 
writings.    To  color  a  substitute  or  imitation 
product  yellow  la  to  create  the  Ulualon  or 
paycboioglcal    reaction    that    it    la    butter. 
Tou   ean   say   thU   in  different   ways      You 
can  eay  that  eonaumen  are  coruiltioned  to 
certain   color*   and   that    color    la   therefore 
liter sasnr  to  cotisumer  acceptance.    You  can 
even  stretch  scientific  credulity  or  veracity 
and  say  that  color  is  therefore  a  factor  In 
nutritive  value.     You  can  coin  other  round- 
about ways  of  saying  thU.  but  in  ordinary 
language  you  are  Just  plainly  laiKaWag  but- 
ter when  you  color  oleomargarlaa  jallow. 

The  plea  that  bleaching  of  oUa  for  oltOBBar- 
garlna  U  neceasary  la  ao  mlaiiading  aa  to 
botdar  on  outright  mlarapreaantatkm.  Con- 
aldavabla  loaa  of  color  naturally  accompa- 
alaa  tha  atapa  ot  tba  refining  proceaa.  Tha 
bleach  tag  Is  generally  practlaed.  and  Is  not 
cooflnad  to  oil  used  for  oleomargarine.  In 
a  aollMM  entitled  **9oybean  Chemistry  and 
Tadmology '  by  Markley  and  Ooaa.  on  page 
ai.  we  find  as  follows: 

"After  the  soybean  oil  is  refined,  washed, 
and  dried,  whether  by  the  batch  or  contlnu- 
otia  method.  It  U  then  bleached  to  remove 
meet  of  the  coloring  matter." 

They  then  proceed  to  give  the  methods  em- 
ployed. Nowhere  In  thla  volume  la  tbera  any 
indication  that  the  need  for  bleaching  Is 
confined  to  or  peculiar  to  the  needs  of  oieo- 
marKarlne. 

For  thoae  of  you  who  are  Intereated  In  poa- 
slble  competition  of  imported  oils,  let  me 
point  out  that  coconut  oil  la  to  be  feared  not 
otily  on  the  baals  of  coet  but  alao  on  the  basis 
at  ita  compoaitlon.  You  beard  Dr.  Deuel  say 
tbat  of  tba  vegetable  olla  coconut  oil  moat 
doaaly  reaamblaa  butter  oU  Thla  Is  a  well 
known  fact  aad  is  commonly  pointed  out  in 
testa  on  tha  subject  of  fata  and  oils.  But- 
tarfat  contains  a  generous  proportion  of 
ataort-chalned  fatty  acids,  and  butter  owe*  lU 
BUl^^Pj  behavior,  gradual  transition  in  hard- 
aaaa  over  a  fairly  wide  temparature  change, 
and  the  way  butter  cleans  up  In  the  mouth 
without  the  lingering  of  a  fatty  film,  to  theaa 
fatty  aclda.  None  of  the  other  animal  faU 
or  vegetable  oils  approach  butterfat  In  thla 
reapect.  bu:  coconut  oU  eoaaaa  doaast.  Thla 
directa  special  Uitereat  to  aoaimvt  oil  not 
only  aa  the  cheapeat.  but  poaalbly  alao  as  the 
beat  aottraa  ot  fat  tor  oleomargarine. 

It  la  readily  coooeivahle  that  the  present 
alliance  of  intereata  might  terminate  sud- 
denly If  and  when  the  chestnuu  have  been 
pulled  out  of  the  Ire. 

In  closing  I  expreaa  ray  appreciation  to  the 
committee  on  Agrteultura  for  the  privilege 
of  offering  tbla  taatlmony. 


which  are  guv»nt«ed  to  them  by  the 
laws  of  the  great  State  of  New  York. 

Gilbert  R.  Sharp,  department  legisla- 
tive chsOnnan  of  the  Disabled  American 
Veterans,  68  Ramsey  Place.  Albany.  N  Y.. 
has  very  kindly  compiled  a  r«sum6  of 
these  laws,  which  I  am  pleased  to  present 
for  the  lnfo»maUon  of  aU  veterans  and 
their  dependents  who  are  residents  of  my 
State,  as  follows: 


Naw  Yark  Vetaraa  Laws 


The  State  lafflaUture  iubmltted  a  propoeed 
constitutional  amendment,  which  waa  ratl- 
fied  by  tba  paople  jf  New  York  in  Novambar 
1»47.  provldii^  fo»-  a  bonus  of  from  MO  to 
$330  (accordtag  to  type  and  length  of  sarv- 
ice)  to  World  War  II  veterans  who  were  real- 
danU  for  at  leaat  fl  months  prior  to  entering 
service  and  are  reaidenU  at  time  of  apply- 
ing for  tba  bonua.  The  amendment  provldca 
for  payokant  to  men  or  wooian  still  in  service 
or  separated  under  honorable  conditions  who 
awed  on  active  duty  at  some  time  from 
December  7.  IMl.  to  September  2.  IMS, 
indualve. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  B.  W.  (PAT)  KEARNEY 

or  nw  Toax 

XN  THK  HOUaa  OP  RXPRffSINTA'nVB 
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Mr.  KEARNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  many 
Ttterans  and  their  dependents  are  not 
fully  Informed  as  to  their  various  legal 
rights  to  bantftti.  prtvlleces.  preferences. 
and  iiiiiUnna  which  they  enjoy,  and 


atrxiAi.  AiiowANCXs  Ain»  alusd  axNi 
County  allowances  are  provided  for  burial 
of  Indigent  veterans,  their  wives  or  widows, 
and  minor  children  Burial  may  not  be  In  a 
potters  field.  RelaUvee  or  friends  may  con- 
duct the  funeral  Privilege  is  granted  for 
removal  of  bodies  from  potter's  field  or  neg- 
lected or  abandoned  cemeterlea  to  properly 
kept  cemeteries. 

Counties  may  acquire  soldiers'  burial 
grounds  and  provide  for  maintenance  of 
same. 

Soldiers'  monument  corporations  may  ac- 
quire cemetery  lots. 

Towns  may  purchase  soldiers'  burial  plots 
in  cemeteries  and  provide  for  the  care  of 
same. 

Perpetual  care  of  soldiers'  burial  plots  is 
provided  In  Dutcheaa  and  Niagara  Counties. 

Reports  are  rendered  to  the  Adjutant  Gen- 
eral of  the  burial  places  of  soldiers,  sailors, 
or  marines,  giving  the  name  and  location  of 
the  cemetery  and  the  location  of  the  grave 
in  such  cemetery. 

County  allowaneea  are  provided  for  head- 
•tonea  for  the  gravea  of  indigent  veterans, 
tbttr  wives  or  widows,  or  for  the  grave  of  a 
veteran  left  unmarked  for  5  years. 

cnm.  ULixy  aks  aixiis  nMKrrra 

A  Civil  Relief  Act  haa  been  enacted. 

In  voluntary  adaption  proceedings  tba 
Judge  or  surrogate  may  waive  the  paraonal 
appearance  of  a  foatar  parent  in  the  armed 
forcaa  and  married  to  the  natural  p-irent  of 
the  child  and  the  natural  parent  has  ap- 
peared for  the  required  examination. 

Persons  entering  the  armed  forcea  are  ex- 
cused for  failure  to  appear  (or  arraignment 
or  for  trial  or  Judgment,  and  bond  Is  not  for- 
feited as  a  result  theraof. 

Proof  or  acknowladgatent  of  legal  Instru- 
menta  and  the  administration  of  oatha  Is 
provtdad. 

Protection  is  granted  to  paracns  aetlag 
under  power  of  attorney  granted  by  aaembara 
of  tba  armed  forcaa. 

Powara  of  fiductariaa  art  nupecded  during 
war  sarvioe. 

Power  of  trustees  are  suspended  during 
military  aervice. 

Validity  U  ackaowladfad  of  nuncupative 
and  holographic  wfOa  aiada  by  persons  in 
actual  military  or  naval  aervice. 

CIVIL  aiuais  km  ut  iiu 

▲baantea  registration  Is  granted  to  patients 
In  vatarana'  hoapluis  and  to  the  wives,  wid- 
ows, mothers,  and  dependent  daughters  of 
honorably  dlachargsd  veterans  who  are  in- 
matea  of  State  instltuuona  for  the  car*  ct 
■oeb  paraona. 

Abaentaa  voting  and  reglatration  la  pro- 
V  ided  for  flaaaabara  of  tbe  armed  forces. 
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Absentee  voting  at  general  annual  vlllaga 
alactlona  by  electors  In  the  armed  forces  dur- 
ing World  War  II  was  provided. 

Absentee  voting  by  Inmates  of  soldiers' 
homes  and  veteran  hospitals  Is  provided. 

Tbe  commissioner  of  correction  may  per- 
mit prisoners  to  report  to  an  induction  cen- 
ter for  the  purpose  of  being  examined  for 
possible  Induction  into  the  armed  forces. 

CLAIMS — ASSI5TANCX    IM    OBTAINING    BEKEnT»— 

aarxKxxPU4c  or  PAPcas 

Pree  copies  of  public  records  for  wards  of 
the  Veterans  Administration  are  provided 
under  the  Uniform  Ouardianshtp  Act. 

The  fee  for  a  copy  of  an  honorable  dis- 
charge, payable  to  county  clrrics  of  the  coun- 
Ues  m  New  York  City.  Is  limited  to  $1. 

Honorable  discharge  of  World  War  veterans 
are  recorded  by  cotmty  clerks  free  of  charge. 

A  Division  of  Veterans  Affairs  has  been 
to  extend  aid  and  asaistance  to  all 
and  their  dependanta. 

Officers  or  soldiers  are  allowed  to  deposit 
dlacharge  papers,  dead'lptlve  lists,  etc.  In 
the  Bureau  of  War  Records  for  safekeeping. 

Counties  are  authorized  to  employ  county 
service  officers  to  assist  veterans  and  their 
dependents  living  In  the  county  in  obUlnlng 
any  Federal.  State,  or  local  awards  to  which 
they  are  entitled. 

lOUCATIONAL     BENEFITS QUALIFICATIONS     FOa 

TMX   PBOFKSSIONS   AND   TtADIB 

A  person  applying  to  take  the  bar  examina- 
tion who  has  been  in  the  armed  forces  for 
not  less  than  6  months  after  September  18, 
1940.  and  who  has  been  honorably  discharged, 
may  receive  credit  toward  the  fulfillment  of 
the  requirement  of  3  years  of  college  work 
for  study  and  experience  of  educational  value 
while  In  service,  subject  to  some  limitations 
in  regard  to  the  credits;  1  year,  at  least,  of 
the  2  years  of  required  college  work  must 
have  been  successfully  completed  while  at- 
tending an  approved  college  or  university, 
either  as  a  civilian  or  as  a  member  of  tbe 
armed  forces. 

A  person  who  entered  the  armed  forces  be- 
fore completing  his  law  studies  and  whose 
duties  prevented  him  from  taking  the  suc- 
ceeding examinations  shall  not  be  required 
to  take  the  examinations  for  admission  to 
the  bar. 

A  veteran  of  any  age  may  attend  any  of 
the  public  schools  of  the  State  upon  condi- 
tions prescribed  by  the  board  of  education, 
and  the  attendance  of  such  veteran  shall 
be  counted  lor  State-aid  purposes. 

Credit  is  granted  for  Pederal  rehabilitation 
courses  in  architecture  on  application  of  dis- 
abled World  War  veterans  for  license  to  prac- 
Uce 

Federal  vocational  training  may  be  credited 
aa  experience  on  examination  of  disabled 
World  War  veterans  for  positions  under  Civil 
Service. 

For  7  years  after  the  end  of  World  War  II 
nonresident  veterans  of  such  war.  who  are 
eligible  under  the  GI  bill  of  rlghU.  may  be 
admitted  aa  candidates  for  a  baccalaureate 
degree  or  otherwise  by  the  Board  of  Higher 
Education  in  a  city  having  a  population  of 
1,000.000,  or  more  inhabitants. 

Rights  and  privileges  are  preserved  under 
Btnte  Bcholaialdps  at  Cornell  University. 

Unused  toencftts  of  SUte  scholarships  are 
preaarved. 

Scholarships  (4  years  each  with  value  of 
•350  for  tuition  plus  $100  toward  mainte- 
nance) are  provided  for  World  War  I  and  n 
veterans  in  State  colleges  and  universities. 
State  institutes  of  Applied  Arts  and  8cl- 
aaeas.  Aeronautics,  and  Retail  Business  Man- 
agement have  been  established. 

The  Board  of  Regents  may  endorse  a  Fed- 
eral rehabillUtlon  certificate  as  a  license  to 
practice  any  of  tha  profeaslons  over  which 
It  has  Bupervlaion. 

The  oath  of  oflce  required  for  all  attorneys 
In  open  c<jurt  may  i)e  taken  by  a  aeTTiceman 
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before  a  Justice  of  the  cotirt  if  the  appellata 
division  of  the  Supreme  Court  Is  not  In 
Ion. 


EDUCATIONAL    OPPORTUNrma    FOB    CHILEBTN    OF 
VmSANS 

Unused  benefits  of  certain  State  scholar- 
ships are  preserved. 

Scholarships  are  provided  for  resident 
children  of  soldiers,  sailors,  or  marines  who 
died  while  serving  in  the  armed  forces  of 
the  United  States  or  as  a  result  thereof,  or, 
under  certain  circumstances,  to  the  children 
of  honorably  discharged  veterans.  Amount — 
$350  for  tuition  and  1100  for  maintenance, 
per  person. 

EMPLOYMENT     PKIFE«ENCES.     PBTVILECES.     ETC. 

War  service  credit  Is  allowed  in  comput- 
ing service  for  retirement  of_  State  police. 

War  service  credit  is  allowed  to  New  York 
veterans  in  relation  to  allowance  upon  re- 
tirement of  employeea  in  State  correctional 
Institutions. 

Age  limit  has  been  extended  for  appoint- 
ment of  armorer  (w  superintendent  of  an 
armory,  on  application  of  certain  veterans. 

Time  has  been  extended  for  a  public  of- 
ficer elected  while  in  military  service  to  file 
the  required  oath  of  office. 

Leaves  of  absence  have  been  extended  for 
public  officers  in  military  ser\'ice. 

Leaves  of  absence  have  been  gi'anted  for 
volunteer  firemen  dtu-lng  military  service. 

Members  of  the  State  employees  retire- 
ment system  absent  on  military  duty  may 
borrow  from  the  retirement  fimd  and  repay 
the  amotmt  withdrawn  without  loss  of  privi- 
leges. 

Veterans  have  been  extended  preference, 
rights,  and  privileges  under  civil  service  in 
SUte  and  local  units  up  to  December  31, 
1940,  with  special  preference  to  disabled 
veterans. 

Preference  is  given  to  World  War  veterans 
in  appointment  of  employees  of  the  bureau 
for  the  relief  of  sick  and  disabled  New  York 
veterans,  division  of  military  and  naval  af- 
fairs. 

Benefit  rights  are  preserved  under  the 
Unemployment  Insurance  Act. 

Certain  rights  and  benefits  are  preserved 
for  public  officers  and  employees  absent  on 
military  or  naval  duty  or  on  duty  with  the 
American  Red  Cross  or  merchant  marine. 

Rights  exercised  under  licenses  Issued  by 
a  board  of  education  in  certain  cities  are 
preserved. 

Protection  is  granted  against  removal  from 
Office  of  veterans  holding  positions  in  State, 
city,  county,  town,  or  under  the  civil-service 
law. 

Public  officers  must  be  reinstated  after  ter- 
mination Of  military  service. 

Retention  of  membership  in  a  pension  or 
retirement  system  is  retained  when  term  of 
office  of  an  elected  official,  officers,  or  em- 
ployees. State  or  local,  expired  during  mili- 
tary service. 

Retirement   is   provided   to   veterans   em- 
ployed In  the  Division  of  Public  Buildings. 
War  service  is  counted  as  leave  of  absence 
in  computing  service  to  qualify  as  an  exempt 
volunteer  fireman. 

War  service  Is  credited  In  computing  serv- 
Ice  under  the  Police  Pension  Act  applicable 
in  certain  villages. 

Second-Injury  clause  has  been  added  to  the 
Workman's  Compensation  Act  to  assist  dis- 
abled veterans  secure  employment. 

EXEMPTION  FBOM  EXECOTION,  CASNISHMENT, 
ETC. 

Pensions  or  other  rewards  granted  by  the 
United  States  or  by  a  State  for  military  or 
naval  services,  and  certain  personal  prop- 
erty used  In  such  service,  are  exempt  from 
execution,  and  from  seizure  In  any  legal 
proceeding. 

GENZSAL   EXTENSION    OF   BENOTTS 

Military  duty  extended  Includes  not  only 
thoae  on  duty  with  the  Army  or  Navy  but  on 


duty  with  tha  American  Red  Cross  or  mer- 
chant marine. 

CUASOUNSHIP 

A  Uniform  Veterans'  Guardianship  Act  haa 
been  enacted  with  modifications  providing 
for  the  appointment  of  a  guardian  of  any 
Incompetent  veteran,  or  the  minor  child  of 
a  veteran,  to  receive  certain  benefits  on  lie- 
half  of  such  ward. 

HEALTH   PBOTECnON 

It  is  a  felony  for  any  person,  knowing  him- 
self or  herself  to  be  infected  with  venereal 
disease,  to  have  sexual  Intercourse  with  a 
person  in  the  military  or  naval  service  of  the 
United  States. 

HOMES 

Veterans,  their  wives  or  widows,  mothers, 
and  dependent  daughters  may  be  admitted  to 
the  Stale  Woman's  Relief  Corps  Home. 

HOSPITAL  BENEFITS 

Provision  is  made  for  commitment  of  an 
Incompetent  veteran  to  a  Pederal  hospital 
under  the  Uniform  Guardianship  Act. 

LAWS    ON    VrrEEANB'    EICBTS,    ETC. 

Provl5lon  has  been  made  for  the  compila- 
tion and  publication  of  the  laws  of  the  State 
relating  to  veterans  and  for  revision  thereof. 

MARRIAGE 

Marriage  license  may  be  issued  upon  court 
order  without  the  consent  of  a  parent  who  Is 
In  the  armed  forces  and  absent  from  the 
United  States. 

Premarital  examination  certificate  may  b6 
issued  by  United  States  Army  or  Navy  medi- 
cal officers. 

MEOALS 

Conspicuous  Service  Cross  awards  are  pro- 
vided for  World  War  service. 

NATIONAL  GUARD  SERVICE 

Credit  is  extended  for  time  spent  In  tha 
active  service  of  the  United  States. 

Retirement  and  pension  is  provided  for 
certain  war  veterans  from  the  military  and 
naval  service  of  the  State. 

PATRIOTIC   HOLIDATS 

Leave  of  absence  may  be  extended  to  vet- 
erans in  the  public  service  of  the  State  and 
local  tinlts  on  Memorial  and  Armistice  Days. 

Cities,  towns,  and  villages  may  appropriate 
money  for  observance  of  Memorial  and  Ar- 
mistice Days,  to  be  expended  through  veter- 
ans' organizations. 

PENSIONS 

Pensions  have  been  granted  to  blind  vet- 
erans and  their  widows. 

RECORDS,  REUCS,  ETC. 

A  Hall  of  Military  Records  is  provided  in 
the  capltol,  and  the  deposit  of  records,  relics, 
etc.,  for  safekeeping. 

RECREATIONAL  BENEFITS 

Admission  is  provided  to  horse  and  hamesa 
races  at  half  price. 

Towns  adjoining  military  camps  are  au- 
thorized to  establish  and  maintain  recreation 
centers. 

RELIEF  AND  REHABILITATION 

Banks,  trust  companies,  private  bankers, 
aavings  banks,  industrial  banks,  safe-deposit 
companies,  savings  and  loan  associations, 
credit  unions,  investment  companies,  and 
specifically  the  savings  and  loan  banks  of 
the  State  of  New  York  may  make  loans  to 
qualified  veterans  under  the  GI  bill  of  rights. 

Corporations  are  authorized  to  contribute 
to  the  Navy  Relief  Society  and  the  Army 
Emergency  Relief. 

County  aid  may  be  extended  to  a  veteran 
or  veteran's  family. 

County  appropriations  are  authorized  to 
associations  or  organizations  for  the  aid  of 
disabled  veterans. 

An  appropriation  of  tlO.OOO  has  been  made 
for  relief  for  sick  and  disabled  veterans  of 
World  War  U. 
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ganlaatlons  in  defraying  expenses  for  rental 
<v  Balntcnanee  of  roone. 

Oaneral  expense  appropriations  are  made 
to  the  United  Spanish  War  Veterans. 

Municipal  corporations  may  lease  public 
buildings  to  veterans'  organizations  free  of 
charge  or  at  nominal  rent. 

Quarters  In  the  Capitol  are  provided  for 
the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars. 

Parade  rights  are  granted  to  veterans'  or- 
gantaattooa  under  the  general  city  law. 

■zpandlttire  of  city  appropriations  is  pro- 
vided for  observance  of  Memorial  and  Armi- 
stice Days  through  certain  veterans'  organiza- 
tions. Similar  provisions  are  provided  to 
towns. 

Veterans'  organizations  have  the  privilege 
at  aeeisTlng  the  Adjutant  General  in  coUec- 
tleo  at  records,  relics,  etc..  for  the  Bureau 
of  War  Records. 

Veterans'  relief  Is  administered  through 
veterans'  organizations. 

Most  of  the  above  legislation  haa  been 
enacted  by  the  New  York  Legislature  since 
World  War  I  through  the  sponsorship  and 
cooperation  of  the  DAV  and  other  veterans' 
organizations. 

The  DAV.  organized  in  1930  and  chartered 
by  Congress  in  1932.  is  composed  strictly  of 
those  who  have  given  a  part  of  their  bodies 
or  their  health  in  defense  of  our  country  in 
time  of  war. 

Most  of  the  70  chapters  of  the  DAV  in  the 
State,  whose  membership  dues  average  about 
$A  annually,  maintain  volunteer  or  part-time 
service  and  employment  officers. 

In  addition  to  such  State-wide  service, 
the  DAV  maintains  full-time  national  service 
officers  at  the  five  regional  offices  of  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  throughout  the  State; 
13  under  the  direction  of  Bernard  R.  Jordan. 
352  Seventh  Avenue.  New  York  City:  4  under 
the  direction  of  Abraham  Janko.  Brooklyn: 
3  under  the  direction  of  Prank  Calderala.  500 
South  Saltna  Street.  Syracuse:  3  under  the 
direction  of  Ronald  W.  Dyctt,  1602  cltv  hall, 
Buffalo:  and  4  under  the  direction  of  Wil- 
liam M.  Buron.  WatervUet  Arsenal,  Albany. 

These  DAV  experts  render  all  types  of  as- 
sistance to  veterans  snd  their  dependents, 
mra-e  particularly  as  to  the  proper  prepara- 
tion, presentation,  and  prosecution  of  their 
Justifiable  claims  for  various  types  of  gov- 
ernmental benefits  to  which  they  may  be 
equitably  and  lawfully  entitled. 

The  primary  purpose  of  the  DAV  Is  to  see 
to  It  that  all  war -disabled  veterans  and  their 
dependents  receive  their  Just  entitlement 
to  all  rights  and  benefits  available  to  them 
under  the  many  complicated  laws — both 
Federal  and  State. 

The  DAV  has  also  developed  a  Nation-wide 
man-Job-nuktchlng  method  program  in  an 
attempt  to  provide  gainful  employment  for 
all  such  disabled  veterans. 

I  am  indeed  proud  to  be  a  life  member  of 
this  association  of  America's  war-disabled 
defenders. 


License  Racket? 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  DEVITT 

or  MINNESOT.* 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  April  15.  1948 

Mr.  DEVITT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  include 
as  part  of  my  remarks  a  splendid  article 
entitled  "License  Racket?"  written  by 
Gustaf  A.  Nordin.  Washington  repre- 
sentative of  the  St.  Paul  Pioneer  Press, 
which  appeared  In  the  April  11  edition 
of  that  newspaper.  It  relates  with  clarity 
certain  facts  about  the  exiport-hcense 


permits  racket  which  should  prove  most 
Interesting  and  provocative  to  the  Mem- 
bers of  Congress. 

LKTim  aaciUT? 
(By  GusUv  A.  Nordin) 

Washtncton.— The  next  hot  investigation 
on  the  Senate  side  of  Capitol  Hill  will  deal 
with  the  sale  of  United  States  export  license 
permlU  In  New  York  City. 

The  investigation  already  has  started  In  the 
Senate  small  biuiness  committee,  headed  by 
Senator  Edwaxo  Msxtin  (Republican,  Penn- 
sylvania) .  but  the  findings  have  been  so  pro- 
ductive that  the  special  Investigating  com- 
mittee directed  by  Senator  HoMxa  Ftmovsoti 
will    take  over. 

The  Martin  committee  will  reconvene  April 
36  to  discuss  what  he  calls  a  racket  In  ex- 
port licenses.  Involved  are  brokers  in  these 
licenses,  which  control  the  shipment  of  more 
than  t5, 000. 000 ,000  in  American  goods  to  for- 
eign lands. 

Maztin'9  committee  is  wondering  how 
many  of  the  licenses  are  forgeries  and  how 
many  were  obtained  through  "Inside  pull." 

An  Investigator  for  the  committee  stum- 
bled upon  the  racket  when  he  t>ecame  curious 
about  the  large  exports  of  certain  compa- 
nies— some  of  which  were  not  too  old  In  the 
exporting  trade. 

This  led  to  the  calling  of  Harry  Levey, 
president  of  Haro  Products.  Inc..  New  York, 
who  said  he  had  ptirchased  licenses  from 
John  Qulnn,  president  of  the  Daja  Inter- 
national Co.,  organized  In  1947. 

Levey  said  Quinn  had  told  him  "he  had 
valuable  connections  in  politics  with  the 
Mayor  Hague  people  in  Jersey  City."  Qulnn 
denied  harlng  said  so.  Levey  also  quoted 
Qulnn  as  having  slmUar  connections  with 
a  New  Jersey  Senator.  He  could  not  name 
which  one.  Quinn  later  told  the  committee 
that  "I  am  afraid  Mr.  Levey  made  a  little  slip 
of  the  tongue."  There  was  no  further  ex- 
planation. 

Levey  became  suspicious  of  Qulnn 's  ability 
to  produce  export  licenses  for  vast  quantities 
of  lard,  fiour,  and  tallow.  He  said  he  paid 
Qulnn  more  than  $28,000  for  the  licenses 
used  and  Quinn  admitted  that  was  true. 

Qulnn  said  he  received  them  from  a  Mr. 
McGulre.  whom  he  thought  was  a  former 
Government  employee  with  connections  in 
the  Department  of  Commerce. 

During  the  hearings.  Senator  Maktin 
asked.  "They  are  getting  licenses  for  cash 
and  you  know  that  is  customary  in  New 
York? " 

Qulnn  replied.  "It  Is  a  routine  business." 
He  later  said  he  "got  tired  of  shelling 
out  •  *  •  to  the  people  running 
aroimd  New  York  selling  licenses.'  Qulnn 
readily  admitted  that  he  had  50  license  ap- 
plications "out  now  where  various  people  are 
obtaining  them  through  connections."  As 
far  as  he  is  concerned,  the  licenses  are 
valid. 

The  committee  wonders  because  a  District 
of  Columbia  police  expert  on  perforating 
machines  says  the  licenses  before  the  com- 
mittee were  validated  by  a  "hand-made  unit" 
and  not  the  single  machine  used  at  the  Of- 
fice of  International  Trade  In  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce. 

Qulnn  said  the  standard  fee  tor  obtain- 
ing the  export  licenses  is  3  cents  a  pound 
for  lard.  15  cents  a  bag  for  fiour,  $4  a  ton 
for  tallow,  and  so  forth. 

He  told  of  going  to  a  "Beckley  Electric 
Products  Co.,  Brooklyn"  to  see  the  company 
head  because  he  had  offered  to  sell  an  ex- 
port license  for  tSS.OOO.  covering  103.000  bagi 
of  fiour  for  Brazil.  He  was  accompanied  by 
his  uncle,  Tcm  Qulnn. 

Asked  wnat  business  the  company  was  in. 
Quinn  replied,  "They  were  in  every  busi- 
ness. They  were  Interpreters.  They  would 
get  you  citizenship  papers.  *  They  would  get 
you  licenses.     They  would  get  you  married. 
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get  you  divorced,  get  you  anything  else  you 
want,  as  long  as  you  had  the  cash." 

He  went  on,  "We  sat  down  and  talked  with 
this  fellow.  They  had  Just  moved  In.  They 
hsd  a  bare  ofBce,  nothing  In  it.  Just  a  desk. 
He  told  us  what  a  tremendous  business  he 
was  doing.  •  •  •  He  was  a  fellow  about 
30  years  old.  He  had  a  couple  of  people  there 
with  him  with  a  definite  foreign  accent. 
They  were  In  the  business  with  him,  I  pre- 
sume. You  had  to  knock  on  the  door  and 
somebody  would  say.  "Who's  there?"  If  they 
knew  you.  If  you  had  been  sent  around  from 
50  Court  Street,  you  got  in.  If  you  hadn't — 
nobody  was  there." 

Quinn  also  volunteered,  '"There  Is  a  new 
dodge  In  the  export  business  now.  Too 
many  people  have  been  cheated,  I  guess. 
Mow  the  sellers  of  export  llcenees  tell  a  buyer, 
•When  I  give  you  the  papers  on  the  left  hand, 
you  give  me  the  money  In  the  right  hand 
and  well  fee  friends.'." 

The  Department  of  Justice  and  the  Senate 
committees  are  ctirious  to  learn  more. 


Alaska  Salmon-Trap  Sites 


dlans  and  lease  them  to  the  monopolists  for 
18  years.  If  the  Indians  want  to  acquire  the 
trap  sites,  they  can  do  so  by  buying.  In  a 
tie-ln  sale,  canneries  priced  at  hcilf  a  mil- 
lion dollars  each — obviously  far  beyond  their 
means.  Otherwise,  from  their  own  traps  on 
their  own  lands,  each  worth  S3. 500  to  $7,000 
a  season  In  Its  yield  of  salmon,  they  will  get 
a  royalty  of  $573  or  less. 

Is  it  any  wonder  that  the  Association  of 
American  Indian  Affairs  says  this  "would 
give  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars'  worth  of 
property  to  a  favored  few  corporations  for  a 
nominal  retxirn"  and  that  "Alaskan  natives 
see  starvation  staring  them  In  the  face"? 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  E.  L  BARTLETT 

DKLECATS   FBOM    ALASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  15,  1948 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  I  include 
an  editorial  which  appeared  In  the  St. 
Louis  Post- Dispatch  concerning  Alaska 
salmon-trap  sites: 

THE    ALASKA    SALMON    CRAB 

The  salmon  packing  and  canning  Industry, 
which  already  monopolizes  the  Alaska  salmon 
run.  is  moving  In  to  wipe  out  the  last  vestiges 
of  competition. 

This  would  Impoverish  the  southeastern 
Alaska  Indians,  who  depend  on  salmon  fish- 
ing for  their  livelihood.  It  woulJ  put  the 
American  consumer  of  salmon  at  the  mercy 
ol  a  handful  of  corporations  that  even  now 
charge  60  cents  for  a  can  that  costs  them  30 
cents.  Worse  still,  it  would  promote  the  de- 
struction of  the  salmon  run,  a  process  already 
far  advanced. 

A  bill  to  accomplish  all  these  undesirable 
objectives  has  been  drawn  up  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  and  Introduced  in  Con- 
gress by  Senator  White  of  Maine. 

The  present  condition  of  the  Alaska  sal- 
mon industry  is  bad  enough.  Here  is  the 
principal  source  of  the  world's  salmon,  sup- 
plying the  Territory's  largest  Industry.  The 
fish  are  caught  in  traps,  huge  wire  affairs 
sunk  into  the  entrances  to  rivers  and  inlets, 
which  literally  mine  the  waters.  Delegate 
Bartlett  calls  them  "an  antisocial  machine." 

Of  the  434  traps  licensed  by  the  Interior 
Department,  all  but  38  are  In  the  hands  of 
the  large  nonresident  canning  companies. 
These  companies  have  been  following  the 
policy  of  depleting  the  waters  and  using  the 
resultant  scarcity  to  support  high  prices. 
So  successfully  hffve  they  done  so  that  the 
salmon  run  in  many  rich  streams  has  been 
destroyed,  and  last  year's  run  was  the  small- 
est in  years,  but  earned  the  canners  their 
highest  profit  In  history. 

The  southeastern  Alaska  Indians  live  by 
fishing.  They  own  many  trap  sites,  which 
the  Interior  Department  assured  them  2  years 
ago  they  could  fish,  and  deny  to  trespassers, 
the  same  as  any  other  owners  of  property 
anywhere.  Trusting  In  theee  assurances,  the 
Indians  bought  gear  to  set  out  traps. 

Now  the  Interior  Department's  bill  propoeee 
to  take  these  trap  sltee  away  from  the  In- 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANK  BUCHANAN 

or  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  15,  1948 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  article 
from  the  Washington  Daily  News  of 
Thursday,  April  18,  1948: 

COP  NIW-LOOK  WORRT 

(By  Thomas  L.  Stokes) 
There's  been  a  good  deal  said  In  this 
critical  presidential  election  year — and  with 
every  evidence  to  back  It  up — that  the  peo- 
ple are  weary  and  wary  of  the  stock  political 
figure  and  are  looking  for  something 
different. 

That  would  seem  to  explain,  at  least 
partly,  the  Gen.  Dwlght  D.  Elsenhower 
bocm  which  fiourlshes  in  both  major  parties 
without  regard  to  political  ties  or  labels. 
There's  plenty  of  the  plague  on  both  your 
houses,  too.  in  the  Henry  A.  Wallace  third- 
party  movement. 

And  now  Republican  Party  leaders  have 
discovered  suddenly  that  they  have  a  new 
lock  probably  of  their  own  by  two  rather 
convincing  demonstrations  in  1  week.  Ref- 
erence is  to  the  way  Harcld  Stassen  has 
captivated  rank-and-file  voters  in  successive 
primaries  in  two  Midwestern  States— Wis- 
consin and  Nebraska. 

By  the  acid  test  which  is  the  test  by  voters. 
In  representative  States,  the  41 -year-old 
Mlnnesotan  has  pushed  himself  into  a  po- 
sition more  clcsely  approximating  that  of 
a  people's  candidate  In  his  party  than  since 
the  late  Wendell  L.  Willkle  swept  into  the 
nomination  8  years  ago. 

By  bowling  over  candidates  much  more  ac- 
ceptable to  the  GOP  Old  Guard — and  by  the 
voter  test — Harold  Stassen  has  made  one 
thing  quite  certain,  and  it  is  a  healthy  thing 
for  the  party  and  for  the  people  of  the  Na- 
tion. He  h.'ts  made  it  very  difficult,  if  not 
Impossible,  for  a  GOP  Old  Guard  boss-dic- 
tated convention.  Such  a  prospect  has  been 
feared  because  of  the  demonstrated  weakness 
of  the  Democratic  Prrty.  Victory  for  Rnpub- 
licans  seemed  so  sure  that  it  had  been  taken 
for  granted  in  many  quarters  that  most  any- 
body on  the  GOP  ticket  could  win. 

Harold  Stassen  represents  the  more  pro- 
gressive elements  In  his  party,  both  on  do- 
mestic and  international  Issues.  He  has  big 
drawing  jsower  among  younger  Republicans 
and  veterans.  Because  of  his  proved  popu- 
larity with  the  voters,  he  can  now  speak  with 
authority  at  the  convention.  The  probabU- 
Ity  of  his  own  nomination  Is  now  greatly  en- 
hanced. But.  even  if  he  doesn't  win  the 
nomination,  he  is  in  a  strategic  position  to 


throw  his  weight  against  the  nomination  of 
a  candidate  not  In  keeping  with  the  times 
and  to  influence  the  adoption  of  a  forward- 
looking  and  proeresslve  platform. 

The  GOP  Old  Guard  suffered  its  most  severe 
rebuff  to  date  in  the  poor  showing  of  its 
favorite.  Senator  Tatt.  of  Ohio,  which  hap- 
pened despite  the  energetic  efforts  of  the 
Republican  State  orpanlzatlca  controlled  by 
Senator  BtrrLEH. 

Senator  Tatt  proved  what  the  polls  have 
been  saving  and  what  his  GOP  backers  have 
feared— that  he  Just  is  not  a  vote-getter. 
The  Nebraska  primary  also  demonstrated 
conclusively  what  the  Wisconsin  primary  had 
indicated  very  strongly  as  to  Gov.  Thomas  E. 
Dewey.  He  has  vacated  the  role  of  champion 
Republican  vote-getter  to  Harold  Stassen.  It 
must  be  remembered,  too,  in  a-ssessing  the 
week's  results,  that  it  was  a  double-bill  vic- 
tory for  Tom  Dewey  in  Wisconsin  and  Ne- 
braska 4  years  ago  that  clinched  the  1044 
nomination  fcr  him.  Governor  Dewey  now 
seems  out  of  the  contest. 

Harold  Stassen  Tias  vindicated  the  gam- 
Uer's  chance  strategy  that  he  adopted  to 
cope  with  Old  Guard  hostility  to  his  can- 
didacy. 


AbandoBmect  of  Peacemaking 
Principles 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  W.  BRICKER 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  April  19  (leguslativie  day  of 
Monday,  March  29),  1948 

Mr.  BRICKER.  Mr.  President,  a  week 
ago  one  of  our  distinguished  colleagues, 
the  junior  Senator  from  Colorado  IMr. 
MiLLiKiN].  dehvered  an  address  in  my 
State  before  the  Ohio  Federation  of  Re- 
publican Women's  Organizations.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  excerpts 
from  his  address  be  printed  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

We  had  no  enthusiasm  for  World  War  n. 
We  felt  that  the  precipitating  causes  could 
have  been  avoided;  that  we  had  not  made 
effective  use  of  o\n-  great  preventive  Influence. 

But  we  did  offer  our  service  men  and  women 
an  objective  to  Inspire  their  sacrifices  and  to 
console  those  who  were  left  behind. 

This,  truly,  was  to  be  a  war  to  end  all 
war.  Following  victory,  that  which  was 
necessary  would  be  done  to  bring  durable 
pesce   to   the  world. 

We  had  made  the  same  resolve  after  World 
War  I,  but  this  time  we  really  meant  It. 

For  that  objective  and  to  defeat  ova 
enemies  we  suffered  a  million  casualties,  in- 
cluding 300.000  dead.  We  endtired  count- 
less damaging  dislocations  of  normal  life. 
We  came  into  a  residue  of  mental,  physical, 
and  moral  strains  which  will  dog  us  with 
their  harmful  consequences  for  generations 
to  come.  We  poured  out  cur  treasure  and 
committed  oiirselves  to  debt  amounting  to 
several  times  the  value  of  aU  real  and  tang- 
ible personal  property  accumulated  in  thia 
country  since  the  landing  of  the  Pilgrim 
Fathers. 

In  the  campaign  of  1944  the  people  were 
told — and  a  majority  of  them  believed  it — 
that  the  New  Deal  administration  was  so 
skillful  and  infallible  in  its  conduct  of  for- 
eign affairs  and  was  so  certain  to  brln^  us 
durable  peace  that  we  dared  not  make  a 
change. 
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fc  pledge  tlukt  Involved  the  heart- 

our  people,  their  deepest  and  most 

entotlons.  their  most  cherish^  hopes. 

Dml  administration  received  the 

Tmfl4mr»  and  as  we  face  another 


jlectlon.  must  give  lU  accounting. 

Nc  w  Deal  leaders  have  not  made  good 

promises,  and  eapeclaUy  If  they  in 

imperiled  the  peace,  or  have  planted 

of  further  war.  then  they  should 

Into  timeless  political  oblivion  for 

bitrayed  the  faith  of  the  people  and 

dM  rest    hopes    and    aspirations. 

t  he  Constitution,  the  InUlattve  and 

<  if  foreign  affairs  are  In  the  execu- 

bran  :h  of  the  Government. 

gu  dluK  principles  to  world  peace  on 

tj»   President   and   thoae   subject   to 

were  to  act  and  conform  them- 

practlce  were  well   known.    They 

stated  in  part  as  follows: 

peAce  can  last,  or  ought  to  last,  which 

recognize  and  accept  the  principle 
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»ere  the  words  spoken  by  President 
WUson. 
president  Wllaon  aald  did  not  reflect 
philosophy  which  he  had  In- 
puUed  from  a  magician's  hat.  It 
phrasing  of  Ideals  which  have  In- 
authorUy  among  clvUlied  people, 
bvlous  and  uneacapable  Impacts  of 
I  how  that  violation  of  those  and 
tei  principles  brings  nothing  better 
than  uneasy  peace  followed  ultimately  by 
war. 
If 
you  that 
against 
nled  t 
freedom 

A  Uttli 
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TOived 

Polanii 
but  If  anything 
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such 
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The 
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are  neceaaary.  let  me  remind 

fovight    our    own    Revolution 

England  because  we  had  been  de- 

rlghu  so  Inseparable  from  human 

and  dignity. 

later  on  the  French  fought  their 

because    of    the    oppressions    of 

mdoarcba  and  all  Europe  became  In- 

haa   been    repeatedly    partitioned. 

U  clear  In  history.  It  U  that 

Ul  survive  and  reemerge  from  all 

because  It  has  freedom  In  its 

Is  willing  to  fight  and  die  for  It. 

from  the  nations  to  the  south 

their  independence  In  blood  by 

themselves  from  their  foreign  op« 
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then   a  weak   nation,   but   with 

4nd  spirit,  fired  by  our  own  love  for 

mterpoaed    the    protecting    shield 

Monroe    Doctrine    between     thoae 

republics  and   the  conspiratorial 

<  yttMMUtm   whleli   again    wanted    to 


he   kndispenaable  peace-preeervlng 

were  well  known.  It  was  only  neces- 

we  radedteiate  ouraelvea  to  them  and 

sbottld  raeatve  the  devotion  of  aln- 

along  with  ferrld  proclamation. 

document  some  of  the  more  cur- 

of  purpose  which  fixed  the 

base  In  charge  of  our  foreign  and 
Lffaln.  and  I  ask  that  they  be  fixed 
ovr  HI— inrtss. 

of  tMl.  Praaldent  Roosevelt  and 

[murchlU  B«t  on  the  Atlantic.    We 

comaUtfd  ourselvea   to  lend- 

Navy  waa  cooperating  with  the 

../to  reduce  the  menace  of  sub- 

bleb  were  Interfering  with  oar  flow 

to  the  beleaguered  toes  of  naelem. 

bad  to  be  raised  that  would  in- 

justify  the  risks.     And  so  at  that 

was  declared,  among  other  things : 


"Pint,  their  coimtrles  (the  United  King- 
dom and  the  United  SUtes)  seek  no  ag- 
grandlzement,  territorial  or  other; 

"Second,  they  desire  to  see  no  territorial 
cbangea  that  do  not  accord  with  the  freely 
czpreaaed  wishes  of  the  peoples  concerned; 
■•Third,  they  respect  the  right  of  all  peo- 
ples to  choose  the  form  of  government  under 
which  they  will  live;  and  they  wUh  to  see 
sovereign  rlghU  and  self-government  re- 
stored to  those  who  have  been  forcibly  de- 
prived of  them." 

RuasU  specifically  approved  and  charged 
herself  with  the  obligations  of  the  Atlantic 
Charter  by  signing  what  Is  known  as  Decla- 
ration by  United  Nations  of  January  1,  1942. 
On  September  0  and  7.  1943.  a  Republican 
Advisory  Council  of  distinguished  members 
of  our  party,  meeting  at  Mackinac  Island, 
Mich.,  thrilled  the  Nation  with  lu  declara- 
tion of  Republican  support  to  the  opposition 
party  for  an  International  postwar  program 
which  would  aid  In  restoring  order  and 
decent  living  In  a  distressed  world,  which 
would  bring  about  responsible  participa- 
tion by  the  United  States  In  postwar  co- 
operative organisation  among  sovereign  na- 
tions to  prevent  military  aggreaalon  and  to 
attain  permanent  peace  wltb  organized 
Justice  In  a  free  world 

On  November  5.  1»43,  the  United  SUtee 
Senate,  which,  under  the  Constitution,  must 
advise  and  consent  to  treaties,  passed  a  reso- 
lution under  shared  Republican  initiative. 
support,  and  cooperation  which  In  substance 
reiterated  the  aims  of  the  Mackinac  Repub- 
lican Charter. 

On  October  7.  1944.  preliminary  proposals 
for  the  establtahment  of  a  general  interna- 
tional organization  to  maintain  peace  were 
made  at  Dumbarton  Oaks.  Washington.  D.  C. 
Republican  leaders  In  our  foreign  affairs  par- 
ticipated In  the  conferences  and  In  drawing 
the  proposals  which  became  the  working 
basis  for  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations. 
Again  with  Republican  cooperation  the 
Charter  of  the  United  Nations  organization 
was  completed  at  San  Pranclaco  on  June  36, 
1945  and  was  ratified  by  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  on  July  38.  1945. 
This  Charter  declared  among  other  things: 
"We.  the  peoples  of  the  United  Nations  de- 
termined to  save  succeeding  generations 
tram  the  scourge  of  war,  which  twice  In  our 
lifetime  has  brought  untold  sorrow  to  man- 
kind: and 

"To  reaffirm  fatth  In  fundamental  human 
rights.  In  the  dignity  and  worth  cf  the 
human  person.  In  the  equal  rtghu  of  men 
and  women  and  of  the  nations  large  and 
small:  •  •  •  have  resolved  to  combine 
our  efforts  to  accomplish  these  alms." 

The  American  people  had  their  hearts  and 
hopes  In  all  of  these  assurances  and  promisee 
which  I  have  detailed.  Republicans,  respon- 
sive to  the  will  of  the  people,  had  supported 
their  formulation  and  their  translation  into 
working  plans. 

I  like  to  think  that  our  servicemen  who 
died  for  us  found  something  in  those  declara- 
tions and  pledges  that  made  their  last  mo- 
ments more  bearable. 

I  Ilka  to  think  there  was  something  In 
Ihoee  declarations  and  pledges  that  gave 
some  asstiagement  to  tbe  grief  of  tboee  who 
sorrowed  at  hocne. 

Now  let  us  see  what  the  leaders  at  the  New 
Deal  In  tbe  executive  department  were 
acttially  dotag  behind  cloeed  doors  at  the  Big 
Three  conferences.  Let  us  see  bow  they  re- 
lated their  actions  to  tbe  peace-making 
pledgee  of  the  Atlantic  Charter,  the  Senate 
3lutlon,  the  Dumbarton  Oaks  proposals 
the  Charter  of  the  United  Hatlona  or- 
ktlon,  all  of  which  txave  bean  dwcrlbed 
In  chronological  order. 

Tbe  Big  lltfee  meeting  at  Teberan  ended 
on  December  1.  IMS.  Therefore,  the  New 
Deal  repreeentotlvee  at  that  time  had  before 
them  tbe  ninnlng  ortlers  of  the  Atlantie 
Cbarter  of  August  14.  1941.  and  the  SenaU 
reeolutlon  of  November  S,  1943. 


The  Big  Three  meeting  at  Yalta  concluded 
on  Pebruary  11,  1945.  The  New  Deal  leaders 
at  that  conference  had  before  them  the  run- 
ning orders  of  the  Atlantic  Charter,  the  Sen- 
ate  resolution,  and  the  guides  of  tbe  Dum- 
barton Oaks  proposals. 

The  Big  Three  meeting  at  Potsdam  was 
concluded  on  August  2.  1945  The  New  Deal 
leaders  at  that  conference  had  before  them 
the  running  orders  of  the  Atlantic  Charter, 
the  Senate  resolution,  and  the  ratified  United 
Nations  Charter. 

Rememt>er.  please,  that  all  of  these  decla- 
rations and  plans  which  I  have  described 
to  you  based  themselves  In  substance  on 
opposition  to  anything  that  derogated  from 
human  freedom  and  dignity,  on  opposition 
to  territorial  changes  except  with  the  freely 
expressed  wishes  of  the  peoples  concerned. 
They  affirmed  the  right  of  all  peoples  to 
choose  the  form  of  government  under  which 
they  will  live.  Humanity's  finest  and  bright- 
est hopes  rode  wltb  those  assurances  and 
pledges. 

At  Teheran.  Yalta,  and  PoUdam  the  parti- 
tion of  our  ally  Poland,  which  Russia  had 
accomplished  while  she  was  an  ally  of  our 
enemy  Germany,  was  confirmed. 

Wholesale  evacuations  and  resettlements 
c<  vast  numbers  of  persons  in  many  parts 
of  Europe  and  without  their  consent  were 
decreed. 

It  was  agreed — 

That  Europe  was  to  be  carved  up  Into 
spheres  of  Influence. 

That  Russia  was  to  have  predominance 
over  what  we  now  know  as  the  satellite 
countries. 

That  Russia  was  to  occupy  eastern  Ger- 
many. 

That  she  waa  to  have  the  Kurlles  and 
Sakhalin. 

That  she  was  to  be  In  northern  Korea 
and  that  she  was  to  have  dominating  spe- 
cial privileges  in  Manchuria  and  other  parts 
of  China. 

That  the  Chinese  Government,  our  ally, 
hungry  for  the  frlendahlp  of  friends  in  her 
hour  of  great  distress,  was  to  be  persuaded 
or  In  practical  effect  duressed  Into  accepting 
the  arrangement. 

At  other  meetlngi  there  wi>re  secret  deals 
gutting  the  open  promises  of  a  homeland  for 
the  Jews  In  Palestine. 

When  those  de41s  were  made  It  was  known 
to  everyone  outside  of  the  Russian  orbit  that 
murder,  terror,  slavery,  concentration  camps, 
and  banishment  are  considered  as  legitimate 
means  and  are  advocated  and  practiced  for 
the  desired  ends  of  communism. 

It  was  well  known  that  the  free  exercise 
of  religion  Is  not  safe  under  communism 
because  religion  deals  with  the  spiritual 
rights  and  duties  of  the  Individual  and  exalts 
bis  individual,  spiritual  personality,  and  thus 
It  competes  with  the  totalitarian  Ideology  of 
communism  which  exalts  the  state  even 
above  God. 

It  was  well  known  that  the  totalitarianism 
of  Russia  cannot  exist  anywhere  where  Indi- 
vidual himian  dignity  prevails;  cannot  exist 
In  the  presence  of  freedom  of  speech,  free- 
dom of  the  press,  freedom  of  religion,  the 
right  of  people  to  assemble  and  petition  the 
Government  for  the  redress  of  grievances. 

It  was  well  known  that  imder  American 
deflnlUoa  tlemocracy  and  communism  could 
not  be  eotwtdeied  as  synonymoiu  under  any 
stretch  of  the  Imagination. 

How  was  It  possible  to  believe  for  even 
a  moment  that  these  nations  and  jjeoples 
thus  handed  over  to  new  oppressions  by 
new  nuuters  would  find  happlneee  In  their 
chains?  How  was  It  possible  to  believe  that 
they  would  not  rebel  and  that  new  wars 
would  not  result  whenever  opportunity 
offered? 

How  could  anyone  believe  that  what  was 
done  at  Teberan,  YalU.  and  Potsdam  would 
conform  to  tbe  prooalaes  to  stop  aggreeskm. 
to  promote  peace,  to  assure  the  sovwelgn 
rlgbu  of  Independent  peoples? 
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How  could  anyone  reconcile  what  was  done 
at  Teheran.  Yalta,  and  Potsdam  with  the 
promised  recognition  and  acceptance  of  the 
principle  that  governments  derive  all  their 
Just  powers  from  tbe  consent  of  tbe  gov- 
erned t 

How  reconcile  what  was  done  with  a  recog- 
nition of  the  fact  that  no  right  anywhere 
exists  to  hand  people  about  from  sovereignty 
to  sovereignty  as  If  they  were  property? 

Look  at  what  has  hsppened  In  Poland,  In 
Oeeeboelovakla.  In  Hungary.  Rumania.  Bul- 
garia, Yugoelavla.  and  Manchuria  and 
Korea.  Are  those  people  being  allowed  to 
determine  their  own  policies,  their  own  way 
of  development  unhindered,  unthreatened, 
unafraid,  the  Utile  along  with  the  great  and 
powerful? 

Is  this  preserving  the  rights  and  liberties 
of  smsll  nations:  does  this  promote  universal 
dominion  of  right? 

Does  this  accord  with  the  pledge  that  the 
principal  powers  shall  not  seek  territorial 
or  other  aggrandizement? 

Does  this  accord  with  the  pledge  that  there 
shall  not  be  any  territorial  changes  that  do 
not  accord  with  the  freely  expressed  wishes 
of  the  peoples  concerned:  with  the  pledge 
that  sovereign  rlghU  and  self-government 
shall  be  restored  to  those  who  have  been 
forcibly  deprived  of  them? 

Is  this  the  promised  reaffirmation  of  faith 
In  fundamental  human  rights.  In  tbe  dig- 
nity and  worth  of  the  human  person.  In  the 
equal  rights  of  men  and  women  and  of  na- 
tions large  and  amall? 

We  offered  bipartisan  support  at  Mackinac. 
we  gave  bipartisan  support  to  the  Senate 
resolution,  we  gave  blpairtlsan  support  to  the 
United  Nations  Charter,  but  we  did  not.  do 
not,  and  never  shall  give  bipartisan  or  any 
kind  of  support  to  the  treacheries  to  human 
freedom  which  stemmed  from  Teheran, 
Yalta,  and  Potsdam. 

We  bsve  given  and  shall  continue  to  give 
bipartisan  support  to  all  feasible  and  sane 
programs  to  clean  up  and  mitigate  the  effects 
of  what  was  done  at  Teberan,  Yalta,  and 
Potsdam. 

And  following  Jantury  ao  next  we  shall 
hope  that  our  Republican  President  and  the 
Republican  Congress  will  receive  the  same 
kind  of  support  from  the  opposition. 

What  is  the  Republican  policy?  I  can 
speak  only  my  Individual  views. 

We  continue  our  adherence  and  we  have 
never  deviated  from  adherence  to  the  peace- 
making principles  and  pledges  which  have 
been  enumerated  and  which  have  been  so 
grossly  betrayed. 

Our  devotion  to  these  principles  In  theory 
and  in  practice  Is  Ulustrsted  by  the  strong 
support  we  have  given  to  Senator  VAMsnraMO 
now  Republican  chairman  of  the  Senate  For- 
eign Relations  Committee,  who  took  the  lead 
in  formulating  tbe  declaration  of  principles 
of  the  Mackinac  Charter,  the  substance  ot 
which  as  has  been  pointed  out,  was  tbe  basis 
of  the  Senate's  own  bUtorlc  reeolutlon. 

In  the  debates  of  various  meastires  affect- 
li%  our  foreign  affairs  before  the  Senate,  he 
has  voiced  tbeee  principles  with  surpassing 
eloquence.  His  perception,  shared  by  Con- 
gress, that  decent  principles  must  be  main- 
tained in  th3  conduct  of  our  foreign  affairs, 
bis  Insistence,  shared  by  Congress,  that  the 
pledges  for  world  peace  must  be  upheld,  and 
hU  application  to  the  task  tirought  a  halt  to 
further  appeasement  of  Russia  and  brought 
the  leaders  In  the  executive  department  who 
were  responsible  for  such  appeaserrient  to  a 
reluctant  change  of  mind. 

Why  reluctant?    This  administration  gave 
communism   the   official    recognition    wblcb 
had  been  denied  by  the  preceding  Republi- 
can administration. 
This  administration  had  welcomed  Com- 
and  fellow  travelers  Into  the  Inner- 
confidences  of  our  Government — ^yea, 
even  Into  our  military  establlshmenU. 


The  opposition  had  been  playing  a  very 
comfortable  and  coay  footsie  tootsle  wltb 
those  characters  until  under  Republican 
pressure,  the  exodus  was  gotten  tmder  way. 
Think  of  It.  American  ambassadors  were 
sent  to  persuade  China  Into  sharing  her  gov- 
ernment with  Communists.  But  Republican 
pressure  compelled  Inclusion  of  China  among 
the  nations  which  are  to  receive  our  help 
m  withstanding  communism. 

And  today,  It  may  be  suspected  that  the 
anger  of  some  of  the  leaders  of  the  opposi- 
tion at  Henry  Wallace  does  not  derive  prin- 
cipally from  the  criticism  that  he  Is  friendly 
to  Russia  but  that  he  Is  drawing  to  his  sup- 
port In  key  election  spots  commies  and  fel- 
low-travelers who  have  helped  the  New 
Deal  win  four  national  elections  hand-run- 
ning and  upon  whom  high  hopes  had  been 
reposed  for  a  repeat  performance. 

Those  dlsastrotis  conferences  at  Teheran, 
Yalta,  and  Potsdam  set  In  motion  situations 
which  have  impelled  our  costly  participation 
In  the  foreign  aid  recovery  programs. 

They  set  In  motion  events  which  have 
turned  the  assurance  of  peace  which  had 
been  earned  by  hard-won  and  decisive  vic- 
tory Into  grave  disquietude. 

The  natural,  proximate,  and  foreseeable 
result,  was  the  affliction  of  this  ravaged 
world  with  new  conquests,  oppressions,  and 
threats  of  war. 

They  stultified  the  moral  incentives  for 
our  participation  In  World  War  n  and  gravely 
embarrassed  the  workings  of  the  United  Na- 
tions organization. 

They  set  In  motion  a  chain  of  circum- 
stances that  require  that  we  again  turn 
from  our  dearly  earned  peacetime  purstilts 
to  rebuild  our  military  strength  so  that  It 
may  be  adequate  to  our  perils  and  to  the 
maintenance  of  a  foreign  policy  that  will 
reflect  the  peacemaking  prtnclples  which 
we  must  now  resalvage. 

Lately  opposition  leaders  and  prominent 
military  figures  have  had  the  shameless, 
buck-passing  gall  to  blame  our  present  pre- 
dicaments upon  the  American  people.  You 
may  hear  more  of  this  from  the  apologists 
and  the  conscience  stricken  who  want  to  get 
out  from  under.  It  has  the  symptoms  of  a 
line.     Please  watch  for  it. 

They  say  that  the  situation  in  which  we 
find  ourselves  is  due  to  the  Insistence  of  the 
people  promptly  after  VJ-day  that  vrtthout 
delay  our  military  forces  demobilized  to 
peacetime  strength. 

The  theory  Is  that  had  we  preserved  Intact 
our  wartime  military  strength,  these  tragic 
developments  would  not  have  occurred. 

But  our  military  strength  was  Intact  when 
the  Big  Three  conferences  were  held  at  Te- 
heran, Yalta,  and  Potsdam,  where  Poland 
was  partitioned,  when  separate  occupancy  of 
eastern  Germany  was  granted  to  Russia,  when 
Russia  was  given  special  spheres  of  Influence 
In  the  Balkans,  when  Russia  was  set  Into 
China  and  Korea. 

The  people  did  insist  after  VJ-day  that  our 
armies  be  brought  promptly  to  peacetime 
strength.  They  insisted  upon  this  because 
they  had  been  led  to  believe  that  we  had 
won  a  peace  as  well  as  a  war. 

Tbe  secret  agreements,  the  details  of  the 
deals,  had  not  been  revealed,  and  the  mem- 
oirs had  not  been  written. 

The  people  refused  to  allow  their  sons  to 
continue  to  stay  in  our  military  establish- 
ments on  tbe  theory  that  If  they  were  let 
out.  tfcey  would  be  swelling  the  predicted 
ranks  of  8,000,000  unemployed. 

The  people  refused  to  regard  our  military 
eetab'.ishments  as  detention  camps  to  humor 
tbe  defeatist  reconversion  planners  who  fig- 
ured that  tbe  Nation  would  go  to  pot  as  soon 
as  tbe  vrar  was  over. 

It  Is  a  clumsy,  transparent,  and  panicky 
diversion  to  charge  the  American'  people 
with  precipitously  wanting  for  themselves 
and  their  sons  to  savor  the  peace  which  had 


been   promised   upon    tbe    achievement   of 
uncondlttemal  surrender. 

Certainly  those  who  make  this  charge 
should  be  careful  to  separate  themselves 
from  those  who  shared  tbe  grizzly  and  then 
suppressed  knowledge  tbst  perhaps  a  war 
had  been  fought  merely  to  exchange  oppres- 
aon. 

What  is  the  Republican  position  as  to  mili- 
tary preparedness?  Again  this  Is  my  per- 
sonal view  of  It. 

We  are  not  taunting  the  opposition  with 
"you  got  us  into  this  mess,  now  get  us  out 
<rf  It," 

No.  the  measure  of  our  peril  Is  the  ac- 
cepted measure  of  our  duty.  We  will  do 
whatever  Is  necessary.  In  the  broadest  sense, 
to  protect  the  best  Interests  of  this  country. 
We  will  not  give  blank  checks:  we  will 
not  succumb  to  nervous  Nellylsm;  we  shall 
not  cheesepare  and  we  shall  not  allow  any 
objective,  no  matter  how  well  conceived,  to 
give  sanctuary  to  waste. 

We  shall  not  accept  without  question  scis- 
sors and  pastepot  plans  which  we  know  have 
been  feverishly  prepared  overnight  and  pre- 
sented pursuant  to  partisan  objectives  or 
hysteria.  We  shall  not  accept  piecemeal 
plans  which  cannot  be  sensibly  referred  to 
sound  over-all  plans. 

We  want  to  know,  and  have  the  right  to 
know,  the  over-all  plans  and  the  subsidiary 
supporting  plans. 

If,  for  example,  we  need  40  air  groups, 
there  will  be  40  air  groups.  If  we  need 
more  than  40  air  groups,  the  necessary  will 
be  done. 

But  we  want  to  know  the  why  of  It.  The 
answers  for  Intelligent  action  Involve  a  mul- 
titude of  pertinent  facts  going  to  tactical 
and  strategical  function,  manp>ower,  re- 
sources, and  industrial  technology. 

We  want  to  know  the  help  on  which  we 
can  mount  from  potential  allies.  We  want 
to  know  what  we  have  and  whether  the  best 
use  Is  being  made  of  It. 

We  want  It  made  clear  why  It  Is  claimed 
that  we  have  no  Army,  no  Navy,  no  Air 
Ptorce  while  those  who  are  running  our  mili- 
tary affairs  are  receiving  from  the  taxpayers 
eleven  thcrusand  million  dollars  a  year  for 
military  preparedness.  Costs  are  higher  but 
it  may  help  our  sense  of  proportion  when 
I  remind  you  that  our  combined  foreign 
affairs  and  military  appropriations  at  the 
present  time  approximate  those  made  during 
the  height  of  active  warfare  In  World  War  I. 
We  want  to  know  what  potential  enemies 
are  doing  and  what  they  have  to  do  It  with. 
We  want  to  know  how  long  It  will  take 
to  bring  blueprints  Into  usable  munitions. 

We  want  to  know  the  relation  under  the 
plans  of  each  arm  of  the  service  to  the  others. 
■We  want  to  be  assvired  that  each  such  service 
Is  coordinated  with  the  others  In  sound 
over-all  plans  and  functions. 

If  one  or  all  of  the  separate  services  have 
to  be  expanded  to  meet  a  sotmd  over-all  plan, 
they  will  be  expanded.  We  also  want  to 
know  whether  any  of  them  can  be  contracted 
if  there  Is  to  be  a  new  and  more  maX&m. 
focusing  of  our  striking  forces. 

We  are  not  interested  in  aggrandizing  any 
particular  service  because  our  sentiments  and 
affections  attach  more  strongly  to  that  serv- 
ice than  to  the  others.  There  U  only  one  ob- 
jective, and  that  is  what  should  be  done  and 
the  doing  of  that  which  should  be  done  to 
prepare  this  ooimtry  to  meet  and  defeat  any 
threatened  peril. 

We  want  no  double  talk.  We  want  no 
artificial  crises 

We  shall  perform  our  duty  with  cool  heads, 
with  foresight,  with  resolute  beans,  wltb 
xindevlatlng  progress  toward  tbe  reqtUred 
objectives. 

We  recognize  that  we  can  talk  and 
our  way  into  war.    And  we  are  net 
do  that.    We  recognize  that  we  can 
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probably  preserve  our  freedom. 

a  time,  by  force  of  arms  alone — 

not  have  peace. 

get   both  peace  and   freedom,  we 

the  present  fierce  political  war- 
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destruction,  even  exterml- 
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the  wisdom. 

everywhere  placed  their  faith 

Nations  as  the  agency  to  pre> 

It  Is  clear  from  the  experience 

t  2  years  that  In  its  present  form 

do  the  job.     In  fact.  It  Is  so  con« 

;hat  one  of  the  Big  Five,  by  Its  veto. 

the  United   Nations  machinery   to 

the  making  of  peace,  to  defeat  the 

It  supposedly  was  set  up  to  pro- 

to  g\iarant2e. 

to  the  big  power  veto  to  make 

organlxatlon  could  not  make  war 
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too  naive  to  realise  and  too  trust- 
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But  It  soon  became  clear  that  the  Soviet  Gov- 
emment  came  in  not  to  get  solutions  to  prob- 
lems, but  to  block  solutions:  not  to  make  the 
UN  work,  but  to  be  In  the  best  possible  posi- 
tion to  make  sure  tbat  It  docs  not  work. 

The  Kremlin  already  has  a  world-wide  or- 
ganlaaUon— the  Communist  Party.  It  has  a 
dcasn  countries  under  complete  conUol,  plus 
trained,  disciplined  units  in  every  other 
country.  Believe  me.  that  world  organlxa- 
tlon U  fuucUonlng  efflclently.  and  at  full 
speed.  It  intends  to  win.  and  In  order  to 
do  so  It  must  keep  any  other  world  organlxa- 
tlon crippled  and  Ineffective. 

That  Is  an  Intolerable  situation  for  these 
who  really  want  peace  and  freedom.  The 
remedy  Is  not  to  abandon  the  UN,  or  to  by- 
pass It,  but  to  revise  It  so  It  can  function  as 
Intended.  We  must  get  Its  structure  modi- 
fied so  that  It  can  and  will  work— with 
Russia  If  possible,  but  without  her  If  neces- 
■ary. 

At  least  three-fourths  of  the  peoples  of 
the  world  would  Join  lu  In  such  an  effort. 
But  they  cannot  move  without  our  active 
initiative  and  leadership. 

Last  year  a  group  of  Representatives  and 
Senators  of  both  political  parties  Introduced 
a  resolution  urging  the  President  to  call  Im- 
BMdiately,  under  article  1C9  of  the  CharUr. 
a  general  conference  of  the  United  Nations 
for  the  purpose  of  Improving  Its  machin- 
ery 

On  March  16  of  this  year  seven  Republi- 
cans and  seven  Democrats  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  Introduced  a  more  specific 
resolution  to  the  same  effect.  Sixteen  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate,  of  both  parties.  Intro- 
duced essentially  the  same  resolution  into 
that  body  only  yesterday.  It  calls  for  revi- 
sion of  the  Charter  to  eliminate  the  veto  In 
matters  of  aggression  and  a.'mament  for  ag- 
gression: to  reorganize  the  Security  Council 
to  give  representation  more  nearly  approxi- 
mating the  actual  strength  of  the  various  na- 
tions: to  provide  for  Inspection  and  control 
of  atomic  energy  and  other  Important  weap- 
ons; and  to  set  up  an  international  police 
force  recruited  from  volunteers  from  the 
amaller  member  states  and  supported  If  nec- 
essary by  the  armed  forces  of  the  major 
states  which  would  be  limited  to  agreed 
quotas. 

If  Russia's  real  objective  Is  sectirlty,  as 
some  still  maintain,  then  she  should  readily 
agree  to  such  changes,  because  such  a  United 
Nations  would  guarantee  her  security,  as  well 
as  ours,  and  that  of  every  other  country  that 
wants  to  live  In  peace  and  let  Its  neighbors 
do  likewise. 

Should  Russia  refuse  to  agree,  then  at  least 
the  world  will  know  that  her  real  objective 
is  not  security  but  conquest,  and  the  other 
nations  can  go  ahead  to  organlxe  under 
article  51  of  the  Charter  which  authorizes 
members  to  unite  for  collective  self-defense. 
This  time  we  must  get  an  organization 
based  on  Justice,  under  world  law  and  with  a 
policeman.  The  gun  must  be  In  the  UN 
policeman's  hand  against  any  aggressor, 
rather  than  In  an  aggressor's  hand  against 
the  UN  and  humanity. 

We  must  get  an  Instrument  that  the  peace- 
ful nations  of  the  world  can  lue  to  make 
peace  and  not  one  which  a  nonpeacefui  na- 
tion (If  one  of  the  Big  Five)  can  use  to  pro- 
tect aggression  and  block  peace. 

We  must  move  as  effeetlvMy  to  strengthen 
our  moral  and  our  legal  poalttoa  as  we  are 
moving  to  strengthen  our  eeonomlo  and 
military  positions. 

Stalin  and  hU  potltbureau  apparently 
think  that  we  think  we  cannot  get  along 
Without  them.  I  am  convinced  that  if  we 
iwtonmau  to  the  RuMtatu  qul«ftly  that  we 
•M  tlM  othor  free  pMplM  of  the  ivorld  can 

U  w ry  gel  along  without  thoai,  «•  will 

•OM  IM  it  poaMbit  to  fH  slohf  tvlth  tlMin 
WlMMVor  anoimi  of  tho  peaceful  govern- 
■MAta  §m4  pMploa  ti  tho  world  get  lofether 
on  a  basis  that  Mafeaa  alaar  to  Iho  mtm  in 
the  Kremiut,  Orsi  that  thty  do  not  naad  to 


go  to  war  to  get  security,  or  satiafactlon  of 
any  legitimate  grievances  BOMla  oiay  have: 
and  second,  that  they  cannot  BOeceed  even 
if  they  do  go  to  war— at  that  point  I  believe 
there  is  a  good  chance  they  will  come  along. 
because  agreement  then  t>ecomes  more  ad- 
vantagtotn  than  attempted  conquest. 

I  reocgnlst  ftUIy  that,  due  to  our  drift  and 
Indecision,  it  msy  already  be  too  late  to  pre- 
vent a  blow-up  in  the  next  few  weeks  or 
months.  But  our  best  chance  to  preserve 
peace  and  freedom  today  consists  of  adequate 
strengthening  of  our  own  defenses,  carrying 
out  swiftly  and  efflclently  the  economic  and 
military  assistance  programs  to  which  we 
have  already  cet  our  hands  In  Europe  and 
Asia,  and  exercising  positive,  vigorous,  imagi- 
native leadership  to  develop  and  Improve  the 
United  Nations  imtil,  please  God.  It  can  be 
made  capable  of  enacting,  interpreting  and 
enforcing  world  law  governing  relatiotu  be- 
tween the  Nations  and  ];>eoples  of  the  earth. 


The  QuestioD-Answer  Baf  on  Palestine 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EMANUEL  CELLER 

or   NIW   TCRK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  15.  1948 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  granted  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Record,  I  include  fhe  following  state- 
ment made  by  me  Wednesday,  April  14, 
1948,  before  the  National  Committee  for 
Labor  on  Palestine: 

THl    QUXSnON-ANSWCa    BAG    ON    PAIXSTINI 

1  can't  think  of  any  one  act  of  the  United 
States  in  Its  entire  history  that  was  more 
shameftil,  more  dishonest,  more  harmful  to 
its  own  prestige  and  welfare,  than  was  Its 
shocking  turncoat  betrayal  of  the  Jews  of 
Palestine. 

The  calculated  brutality  of  It  shocks  the 
conscience.  Up  until  that  black  Friday,  as- 
surances were  given  that  the  United  States 
supported  the  partition  plan.  Even  today, 
officialdom  with  bland,  undisturbed  face  sayi 
it  supports  partition.  Yes,  says  President 
Truman,  the  United  States  supports  partition 
but—.  Yes.  says  Under  Secretary  of  State 
Lovett  In  a  letter  to  me.  the  United  States 
supports  partition  but—.  A  more  tragic,  dis- 
illusioning, and  dishonorable  "but."  I  have 
never  met  before  In  my  26  years  of  experience 
in  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Tliere  were  no  buts  last  fall  when  the 
United  States  at  the  General  Assembly  de- 
bates ripped  apart  every  opposing  sentiment 
and  took  the  honest  road,  the  road  that  every 
fact  disclosed,  every  logical  examination  re- 
vealed, was  the  only  workable  solution  offered 
in  all  the  months  of  debate.  There  were  no 
buts  In  Hershel  Johnson's  statement  when 
he  said  without  political  double  talk:  'I 
think  there  is  no  delegation  here  which  dees 
not  know  that  no  plan  has  ever  been  pre- 
sented, either  to  this  Assembly  or  to  the  man- 
datory government  during  Its  long  years  of 
tenure,  or  In  any  other  place  which  would 
meet  with  the  accaptOBOO  of  both  the  Arabs 
and  Jews.  No  such  plan  has  ever  been  pre- 
sented, and  1  do  not  believe  that  any  suoh 
plan  tvtr  wUl  be  presented.  If  we  are  to 
affect  IhlglMli  the  United  Nations  a  solution 
of  thia  proolaiii  it  cannot  be  dona  without 
tha  uaa  of  ths  knife  " 

Thara  is  a  span  as  large  as  honor  between 
tha  tlaan,  direct  statement  of  Narsohel 
>n  snd  the  carefully  tortured  and  am* 
js  siatemeni*  of  Ambassador  Austin. 
Whnt  meeninis  U)  wi<ids  like  tiiiMtseahlp" 
Slid    true* '  have  when  the  wUule  subject  la 
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now  treated  by  the  United  SUtes  as  a  local 
fray  between  Arabs  and  Jews  in  Palestine. 
Not  once  In  this  new  presentation  by  the 
United  States  has  a  hint  been  given  that 
ponlbly  ihu  Is  a  war  of  aggraaalon.  ex- 
ternal, deflnant  aggresrton  by  the  surround- 
ing neighbors  of  Palestine. 

Let's  face  some  of  these  questions  together. 
Did  the  United  Nations  or  any  one  of  Its 
component   nations  try  to   make  partition 
work? 
No. 

Did  the  mandatory  power  In  any  single  In- 
stance cooperate  with  the  United  Nations  to 
put  Its  schedule  into  operation? 
No. 

Did  the  mandatory  power  permit  the 
authorized  Palestine  Commission  to  enter 
In  time  to  prepare  for  British  evacuation? 
Or  did  It  permit  the  opening  of  a  port  on 
February  1.  as  resolved  by  the  General  As- 
sembly? Did  It  permit  the  Jews  to  receive 
arms  or  did  It  throw  Its  blockade  around  the 
pert  while  at  the  same  time  sending  arms  to 
the  Arab  countries  because,  as  It  says,  of 
contractual  obligations?  Did  the  mandatory 
power  charged  with  the  responsibility  of 
malnta'nlng  law  and  order  make  any  at- 
tempt to  prevent  acts  of  aggression  cgalnst 
the  Jews  by  Syria.  Lebanon,  Iraq,  and  Egypt? 
Did  It  not  refuse  to  permit  the  organization 
of  a  Jewish  mllltla  which  the  General  As- 
sembly recommended?  Did  Brit'sh  police 
give  convoy  to  Jews  seeking  to  bring  aid  and 
food  to  stricken  areas? 

What  about  the  Unlt<?d  States?  What  act 
of  Implementation  did  It  perform  so  that  now 
it  can  say  that  at  the  present  time  parti- 
tion Is  out  of  the  question? 

Did  the  United  States,  directly  or  Indi- 
rectly, call  to  the  attention  of  the  British 
authorities  the  criminal  neglect  of  their  self- 
appointed  duties?     No. 

D'.d  the  United  States  make  protest  of  any 
kind  to  the  United  Nations  these  acts  of 
aggression  by  Arab  states?    No. 

Did  It  by  any  gesture  or  intimation  or  con- 
crete act  give  anything  but  encouragement 
to  the  growing  Arab  belief  that  the  United 
States  was  on  the  Arab  side?    No. 

Did  the  United  States  give  any  encourage- 
ment whatsoever  following  November  29  that 
the  waa  ready,  willing,  and  able  to  help  the 
Jewish  defenders — defenders  of  their  own 
home  and  of  the  UN  decision? 

Did  cur  State  Department  issue  passports 
to  American  youth  seeking  to  go  to  Palestine 
to  aid  in  the  battle  of  survival?  No;  she 
reversed  the  position.  As  I  recall,  no  pass- 
ports were  withheld  from  American  youth 
who  aought  to  Join  the  armies  of  France 
or  England  or  Canada  In  the  prelude  to 
World  War  II. 

What  did  the  United  States  do  Instead? 
She  placed  an  arms  embargo  against  Pales- 
tine. The  Irony  of  all  Ironies.  Let  me.  In 
that  connection,  quote  from  the  reply  sent 
to  a  letter  signed  by  41  Members  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  House.  In  that  reply,  Mr.  Lovett 
writes:  "The  evidence  Indicates  that  arms  In 
that  area  are  being  used  by  both  sides  for 
the  furtherance  of  terrorism,  murder,  and 
Intimidation.  Until  the  peoples  of  Pales- 
tine can  demonstrate  their  ability  for  self- 
control  and  self-government,  there  is  every 
reason  to  believe  that  an  Increase  in  the 
supply  of  arms  to  either  side  would  but 
further  promote  violence." 

I  wonder  what  evidence  he  la  talking 
about?  The  rvldenre  of  the  Egyptian  Oov- 
ernment  wslgnlnR  budgetary  allocations  for 
oyarattop  in  Palfntine?  The  evtdanct  of  tha 
announoamant  (<t  the  Lebanese  Frima  MIn* 
Ister  of  his  government's  intention  to  supply 
ralastlna  with  arma,  money,  and  men?  Tha 
•vidanca  of  the  Irrlan  Prima  Mlnlatar  lupar* 
vUlnf  iht  training  of  iroopt  for  war  in  Palas* 
tlnat  The  evidanea  of  tha  British  and  Pranoh 
tmraotralnadlf  aaMlinf  arms  to  the  Arab 
atotaaf  or  ins  evidenr*  or  tha  Jtwa  foroad 
to  dOfaod   Ibatnttlvm   aitalnut   7J00  tffOOpt 

rlitg  Arab  siAUt,  amplf  MP* 


piled  with  arms  from  friendly  nations?  In 
defense  of  Its  own  shabby  position  the  State 
Department  tries  to  equallxe  the  blame  In  an 
equally  shabby  way.  Who  has  defied  the  UN 
decision?  What  is  the  equality  In  strength 
between  the  Jews  of  Palestine  and  the  sev<'n 
Arab  states?  Who  has  accepted  compromise 
upon  compromise  If  not  the  Jews  of  Pales- 
tine? First  Trans  Jordan  was  partitioned 
away  and  the  compromise  accepted;  again 
compromise  was  accepted  In  the  partition  of 
10,000  square  miles  remaining;  then  com- 
promise was  accepted  In  consenting  to  the 
Internationalization  of  Jerusalem.  What 
more  is  to  be  ssked  of  the  Jews  who  saw  mil- 
lions of  their  brothers  die  because  not  one 
country  was  morally  fit  to  help  save  them. 
least  of  all  Great  Britain  who  shut  the  donrs 
of  Palestine  against  the  escaping  Jews.  The 
Arabs  of  Palestine,  for  the  first  time,  by  the 
partition  plan  are  given  statehood,  a  quality 
of  sovereignty  they  never  possessed  before. 
Yet  our  Department  of  State  sees  fit  to  name 
the  Jews  and  Arabs  equally  guilty.  For 
shame! 

Let  me  ask  you  this:  Who  Is  making  the 
policy  of  the  United  States?  Is  It  our  people 
or  Is  It  "President"  Forrestal  or  "Vice  Presi- 
dent" Truman? 

Question  follows  question  In  an  attempt  to 
arrive  at  the  answer  to  United  States  betraj-al. 
Going  around  and  around,  we  come  beck  to 
the  same  conclusion.  Had  the  United  Na- 
tions' time  schedule  been  fol'owed.  hed  the 
CcmmlBSlon  b;en  permitted  to  enter  Pales- 
tii-.e.  had  the  port  been  opened  as  resolved, 
had  the  Jewish  mlUtla  been  formed  and  sup- 
plied as  recommended,  had  the  mandatory 
power  Great  Britain  been  true  to  Its  trust 
and  maintained  law  and  order  and  prevented 
aggression  from  outside  with  Its  100,000 
troops,  had  the  United  States  throvm  all  Its 
weight  on  upholding  the  decision  for  which  It 
had  been  responsible  In  the  first  place,  there 
would  not  even  have  existed  the  shadow  of 
an  excuse  to  throw  the  whole  question  bac:t 
to  the  General  Assembly.  What  followed 
November  29  was  a  concerted  attack  against 
the  decision  with  only  the  Jews  of  Palestine 
seeking  to  defend  It.  What  authority  can  the 
United  Nations  exercise  when  Its  weightiest 
members  so  recklessly  and  heedlessly  flout  lis 
deliberations?  The  hopes  for  peace  In  the 
world  vrere  built  Into  the  structure  of  the 
United  Nations,  but  surely  as  we  meet  here 
in  protest  those  hopes  are  being  smashed  by 
the  arrogance  and  disregard  of  human  values 
by  two  countries  who  have  abdicated  their 
morality.  I  mean  the  Governments  of  Great 
Britain  and  that  of  the  United  States. 

Arc  the  Jews  to  be  the  hvunan  price  paid 
for  oU? 

Is  our  national  security  to  be  btUlt  on 
shifting  loyalties?    Can  even  the  Arab  coun- 
tries respect  a  powerful  United  States  that 
betrays  Its  friends  because  of  violence  and 
bluster?    Can  the  oil  serve  a  useful  purpose 
In  time  of  war?     Or  will  It  only  drain  off 
manpower  and  material  vitally  needed  else- 
where?   It  Is  too  far  away  to  serve  such  pur- 
pose.    Have   the   oil   concessions   either    In 
Saudi  Arabia  or  Iraq  been  canceled?     Were 
they  canceled  after  November  29  when  the 
United  States  advocated   present  partition? 
Or  has  the  greatest  lobbying  group  In  all  of 
history,    the   oil    interests,    convinced    their 
friend  and  protector  tbat  their  proflU  may 
not  ba  so  large  if  King  Ibn  Baud  sought  to 
ralM  the  price  of  thasa  concesslona?    Tha  ex- 
orbiunt  profits  the  oil  Interests  made  with 
Middle  Bast  oil  yielded  no  revanut  to  tha 
Unltad  eutaa  Traaaury.   Tha  oil  could  jnald 
no  return  to  tha  military.   Tha  oil  only  bona- 
flta  tha  private  ownara.    Mow  much  mora 
abamaful  than  tha  daaartlon  of  tha  Jaws  of 
ralastlne  by  uur  ootmtry  which  »t)«nds  ko 
mueh  of  Ita  tims  and  money  prociaiming  it« 
monX  auparlority  to  tha  world  I 

BlinifloanUy  annugh,  Uaraehal  Johnaen, 
who  with  ttwh  steodfaatnaaa  and  undaratond- 
Ing  '  f  the  problan.  staarod  ilir  debatoii  sue* 
oaaaf  ully  lu  ilM  Ooaaral  Aaaambty,  has  iHien, 
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as  we  in  Washington  call  it,  kicked  upstairs. 
He  has  been  made  Ambassador  to  Mexico. 
Perhaps  his  courage  and  forthrlghtneas  did 
not  sit  well  with  the  Arabphlle  Loy  Hender- 
son. 

As  for  Ambassador  Austin:  If  be  bad  one 
ounce  of  the  Integrity  and  Intrepedlty  of 
Johnson  he  would  voluntarily  resign  his 
post.  It  Is  not  the  fimctlon  of  an  amtiassador 
merely  to  read  the  teletype  messages  sent  to 
him  by  the  Henderson  group  and  read  them 
off  to  the  Security  Council.  Let  It  be  re- 
called that  he  too  supported  partition  vig- 
orously last  fall.  What  happened  to  hlra 
In  the  Interim?  Why  this  timidity,  this  am- 
biguity of  phrase,  this  confused  and  hypo- 
ciitical  langtiage  that  has  become  bis  lot  to 
recite  at  the  behest  of  our  Department  of 
State?  Prom  ambassador  of  rank  he  has  be- 
come Henderson's  errand  boy. 

I  say  we  will  not  swallow  complacently 
these  turnabouts,  this  betrayal.  We  as  free 
American  citizens  have  the  constltutlcnal 
right  to  voice  our  protest,  to  keep  on  pro- 
testing until  its  sound  Is  heard  around  the 
world  and  until  the  conscience  of  mankind 
Is  ripped  open.  This  Is  not  the  end  by  any 
means.  The  Jewish  State  will  be.  And  on 
May  16  when  the  Jewish  agency  and  the 
Vaad  Leumi  gives  over  Its  control  to  the 
provisional  gcvernment.  we  sl^l  support  It 
with  all  the  strength  at  ctir  command.  We 
shall  not  turrender  to  dishonor. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  C.  STENNIS 

or  jnssissippi 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  AprU  19  (legislative  day  of 
Monday,  March  29),  1948 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  on 
April  15  la^t  my  colleague  the  senior 
Senator  from  Mississippi  [Mr.  East- 
L.fNDl  delivered  a  timely  and  able  ad- 
dress in  the  city  of  Washington  before 
the  national  convention  of  the  American 
Society  of  Newspaper  Editors.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  inserted  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

civil  rights  Is  a  term  that  appeals  to  all 
Americans.  The  program  of  the  President, 
however.  Is  not  a  civil -rights  program,  but  a 
program  which  vrtll  create  a  police  state  In 
America,  destroy  otur  economic  system,  and 
tuurp  the  basic  rights  that  make  men  free. 
The  civil  rights  of  an  American  ^are  his  most 
cherished  poossessions,  but  they  were  not 
given  to  him  by  the  Federal  Government. 
They  have  come  down  from  our  English  herit- 
age. When  the  Colonies  declared  thenaelTee 
to  be  Independent  SUtes,  these  rights  wera 
protected  by  the  new  State  constitutions. 
Whan  the  SUtes  decided  to  form  a  Federal 
unit  they  created  a  control  Government  of 
limited  powers  by  delegation  In  a  written 
Constitution.  They  conferred  no  Jurisdic- 
tion over  tha  cIvU  rlghta  of  Individuals  to 
tha  Central  Oovammant,  bnt  ralalnad  that 
power  In  themselves.  Afur  tbo  OOMtMUlea 
waa  adoptod  tha  Btataa  addad  a  BUI  of  Klfhto 
In  ordar  to  pravant  tha  Ptdafil  OovtfUMnt 
from  Invading  the  rtvii  rUfhta  of  Indlttdtiala. 

Aliaf  tht  Civil  War  and  tha  adoplloh  of  tho 
fourtoonth  aMondmant  tha  Ooafraaa  lioyj, 
a  thoory  thai  tha  fourtooath  mmtmimt' 
•onfarrMl  upon  tho  PMaroi  OovwimmsIIM 
jurtadUttlon  ovor  tha  rivil  rifhla  of  MmNvM- 
uaJs,  and  thay  poMMd  tha  Olfll  Mfhla  Aot  of 
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1S75  T  aia  act  waa  declared  to  be  unconsti- 
tutional by  the  Supreme  Court  In  1883.  th« 
Court  ta>ldlng  that  the  CongrCM  derived  no 
pom  i  ram  the  lourteenth  amendment  to 
tioaWtP  ItmM  with  the  clvtl  rlghta  of  Indl- 
Tiduals;  that  those  rights  were  still  within 
the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Individual  States, 
wbtrc  t  ley  had  always  been. 

Soutti  Brn  oppoBltlon  to  this  so-called  clTll- 
rlghts  p  'ogram  Is  not  sn  attempt  to  hold  the 
Negro  d  }wn.  All  decent  southerners  believe 
In  ecom  tmlc  equality  and  better  educational 
oppcrtu  iltles  and  health  facilities  for  all.  re- 
gMtSess  of  race.  The  South  has  made  tre- 
mendcui  strides  In  th's  dlrrctlon.  In  spite  of 
the  Ob  itacles  which  have  been  placed 
agaltvftt  us  by  the  Federal  Government.  By 
the  protective  tariff  and  freight  rate  discrim- 
ination! the  South  has  been  systematically 
Impovei  Ished.  This,  more  than  anything 
else,  ha  I  held  the  Negro  down,  and  It  was 
placed  <  n  the  statute  books  by  Senators  and 
Congrei  imen  from  Northern  States. 

Now.  n  particular  and  briefly,  what  la  th's 
progran  ?  First,  the  anti-poll-tax  bill.  This 
IDMtftiri  Is  patently  unconstitutional  as  the 
Oonstit  ition  specifically  provides  that  the 
qualificitlona  of  electors  shall  be  defined  by 
the  Sta  «8.  The  poll  tax  Is  not  designed  to 
keep  th  e  Negro  from  voting  because  It  dees 
not  ap{  ly  In  some  States  to  pecp'e  over  53 
years  o  age  and  In  others  to  those  over  69. 
and  In  addition  thousands  of  Negroes  regu- 
larly p  ly  their  poll  tcx.  This  lax  Is  pri- 
marily lo  raise  money  for  the  public-school 
system.  Southern  opposition  to  the  antt- 
poll-ta]  bill  la  to  prevent  the  power  being 
lodged  tn  CoogreM  to  define  the  qualifica- 
ttotta  o  voters  and  thus  to  federalize  elec- 
tSoiu.  The  founding  fathers  wisely  felt  that 
the  con  crcl  of  all  elections  should  be  kept  at 
home.  They  realized  liberty  would  be  de- 
stroyed If  the  suffrage  were  controlled  by  the 
Federal  Government. 

The  r  ezt  bill  is  the  FEPC.  This  bill  would 
apply  n  ere  to  northern  industry  than  to  the 
South  K  enacted.  As  prcuf  that  ire  bill  Is 
■eC  aec:tonaI.  It  has  been  defeated  by  the 
taflalatures  of  18  Northern  and  Western 
States  ind  adopted  In  only  a.  and  when  sub- 
mitted ,o  the  people  of  California  in  a  refer- 
•ndum  t  waa  defeated  tn  every  county  of  the 
0Ute  b  a  voU  that  totalled  2  to  1  against 
tbel>ll' 

Thla  .  IPC  bin  oukes  It  unlawful  for  a  pri- 
vate MB  tiofm  to  itftKe  to  hire  or  to  discharge 
•  porso  I  or  to  tflMrtsUaate  agjUOM  lun  in 
■ajr  «a^  beoatiM  of  nm.  religtoa,  Mior,  or 

U  WOHkl  MM  out   UMMMItdt   Of 

to  tevMtlfftt*  AMI  r«cul«t« 

daily  deeUloa*  llWiM||b«>«<t  the 

OMHti  #UtM.    TlMM  agMH*  WOM  MUtmitt* 

•Ml  Hifit.  |0  iai*  irOMV  fe«Mi« 


iutUttHm4  to  piHm 

A  irtAl  18  IIM»  IMM  and  «  d*. 
l»  tlM  8ltjr  ol  Washington 
rhieh  citild  result  !•  *  •«•  MM  l«anien« 
•teat  t  must  be  MMiMatf  MM*  MMlHlf  II 
WM*«fi  I  (or  fen  to  IMUM  to  hire  a  man  Is 
aMiply  I  way  at  flompsUtat  jrou  tu  hire  him. 
By  para  Itting  the  Guvernmfnt  to  take  over 
the  powrr  of  employment  and  promotion  In 
private  luatneas.  thu  bill  would  destroy  our 
prlvau  mterpriae  system.  It  would  deprive 
Americans  of  tbe  constitutional  guaranties 
at  Indtv  dual  liberty  and  freedom  of  aasocla- 
ttoB.-an  1  by  compelling  an  employer  to  make 
contrac  a  for  mutual  services  wltb  persons 
with  wli  om  he  la  unwilling  to  make  contracts 
It  woul  1  force  him  to  accept  Involuntary 
servltuc  e  which  the  Constitution  declares 
shall  no  i  exist  in  this  country.  Every  Ameri- 
can has  a  civil  right  to  hire  whom  he  pleases 
and  assi  iclate  with  whom  he  pleases,  and  one 
caj  ipot  be  given  a  civil  right  which  by  so 
d<  atroys  the  dvU  right  of  another  man. 
If  a  pai  nn  has  a  moral  right  to  work  this 
doe*  IM  t  five  him  the  right  to  compel  a 
privato  eltlMn  to  employ  hlra.  This  is  the 
fa  -reachln'^  liberty-destroying  measure 
CO  isldercd  by  the  Congress.    It  Is  no 


exaggeration  to  say  that  a  large  majority  of 
the  backers  of  FEPC  are  pro-Soviet  In  their 
sympathies.  Many  of  them  are  members  of 
Communut  front  organizations,  as  were  sev- 
eral members  of  the  President's  Civil  Rights 
Committee.  The  drive  for  this  whole  so- 
called  clvll-rlghts  program  comes  principally 
from  the  left  and  those  who  would  use  the 
Negro  and  not  from  the  Negro  himself. 

The  antllynch  bill  Is  unconstitutional  be- 
cause It  Invades  the  police  powers  of  the 
States.  It  Is  fundamental  to  our  American 
system  that  the  control  of  the  police  power 
should  remain  at  home.  The  men  who 
created  this  Government,  as  the  debates  In 
the  Constitutional  Convention  will  shew, 
deemed  local  control  of  the  police  power  the 
most  Important  cf  all  safeguards  of  human 
liberty.  Without  It.  they  rightfully  saw 
tyranny  and  dictatorship  In  Amer.ca.  Tha 
crime  of  lynching  has  been  solved.  We  aver- 
age only  about  one  each  year.  In  Amsrlca 
today  the  murders  In  race  riots  are  many 
times  those  killed  In  lynching.  Yet  the  anti- 
lynchlng  bill  does  not  apply  to  those  killed 
in  riots  In  Northern  cities.  There  were  35 
people  killed  and  7C0  In.ured  In  a  single  race 
rlov  In  Detroit  In  1913.  which  Is  far  mere 
than  have  lost  their  lives  by  lynchhig  In 
many  years  In  the  S-uth.  to  say  nothing  cf 
property  damage  estimated  at  over  $o.C'„0.- 
000.  If  a  murder  because  of  race  Is  made  a 
crime  by  the  Federal  Government.  It  shou'.'l 
be  the  aame  crime  In  both  the  North  and  the 
South.  Could  there  be  more  hypocrisy  any- 
wnere  than  In  the  antllynchlng  bill? 

It  Is  further  proposed  In  this  so-called 
clv.l-rlghts  program  that  the  segregation 
law3  be  reocaled  ty  the  Federal  Gcvemment 
In  all  matters  affecting  Inte.-state  commerce. 
If  the  various  States  and  localities  refuse  to 
repeal  the  segregation  laws  in  public  schccls. 
publ.c  housing,  and  other  public  services  and 
facilities  generally,  then  It  Is  pro~csed  to 
deny  all  such  States  all  Federal  grants-in- 
aid.  In  addition.  It  Is  proposed  to  set  up  a 
Federal  commission  on  clvtl  rights  with 
an  army  of  lawyers  to  direct  the  FBI  in  an 
Intensive  campa  gn  to  strike  down  nny  ex- 
isting law  or  ordinance  which  ml^ht  provide 
for  sacregation  In  schools,  hospitals,  swim- 
ming pools,  resuuranu,  and  hotels.  In 
fact,  the  cri'x  of  the  whole  program  Is  the 
destrvctlon  of  all  segregation  In  America. 
There  is  no  way  Ui  force  such  a  pro^^ram  on 
Southern  people  We  have  pride  of  race  and 
will  not  permit  the  Federal  Government  to 
tamper  with  otir  snclal  structure 

My  friends,  the  social  eUtietiirf  of  th« 
■otttb  Is  beet  for  all  eoMMTlMd.  We  have 
iMi  lat«r*rMial  crime  »n4  l«M  ra«isl  rrictlon 
tlun  tny  sMtion  of  tb«  •etintry,  On  tiM 
•ttkJMtofru  "irMstios  iiMrff  M  prM* 

•iNltjr  00  HI  biiwesA  Mm  fl««i  t 

Bntmtn  miu  Nui  t»i«m  ptopl*.  Vm  ff  Mm 
WmMI  Mitve  In  snd  PTMMm  •8fillMlMI  for 
yourselves  and  (amlllea  You,  like  •  Hitherii 
people,  live  segrefaled  lives  You  are  guilty 
M  rMtol  dIeMlMtWtion  In  the  newspaiier 
kMllMM.  TlMM  MS  thousands  of  Nagro  re> 
parUn  in  thu  country,  yet  a  proportUmtto 
10  psreent  of  your  reporters  do  not  ecme 
from  this  race.  Ten  percent  of  your  execu- 
tives are  not  Negroes.  You  are  net  to  be 
condemned.  It  is  your  civil  right  to  ssso- 
clate  with,  employ,  and  work  with  whom  you 
please.  L!t>erty  Is  dead  when  you  are  de- 
prived of  thU  right. 

The  abolition  of  our  dual  school  svstem  Is 
part  of  the  civil  rights  program  The  Scuh 
has  made  tremendous  strides  In  Negro  edu- 
cation, and  the  dual  school  aystem  Is  best  for 
the  Negro  race.  It  gives  him  a  better  op- 
porttmlty  to  develop  than  he  would  have  In 
competition  with  white  students.  The  Negro 
has  a  better  opportunity  to  become  a  pro- 
'•Mor,  administrator,  or  scientist  In  his  own 
school  system.  There  are  a  scant  handful  of 
Negro  college  professors  and  administrators 
In  all  the  Northern  and  Western  States,  while 
in  the  South  the  Negro  colleges  are  staffed 
with  professors  from  their  own  race.  There 
are  only  86  Negro  medical  studenu  today  in 


all  the  nonssgrsgated  medical  schools  of  the 
North  and  West  because  the  b.ack  must  com- 
pete for  admittance  with  the  white,  while 
two  Southern  Negro  medical  colleges  have  an 
enrollment  of  over  1.000.  It  U  easy  to  tec 
that  the  Negro  has  greater  opportunity  under 
the  southern  system. 

We  of  the  South  believe  In  the  equality  of 
the  administration  of  the  law  for  all  cltlzen.H 
of  every  race.  We  do  Insist  upon  the  right 
v;hich  we  regard  as  sacred  to  chcose  our  own 
associates.  Before  other  sections  condemn 
cur  views,  you  must  realize  that  It  Is  an 
entirely  different  problem  In  a  community 
where  the  population  Is  5  percent  Negro  and 
95  percent  white,  than  where  the  population 
Is  50-50.  Editors  from  New  York  know  that 
In  the  past  few  weeks  there  have  been  news 
items  in  the  New  York  papers  which  describe 
conditions  In  the  public  schools  in  New  York 
where  the  races  are  mixed  In  schools  In  ap- 
proximately even  numbers,  city  police  are 
stationed  In  the  corridors  cf  the  public 
school  buildings  to  maintain  order  and  disci- 
pline in  the  public  schools.  Is  this  an  educa- 
tional pattern  that  the  advocates  of  the  civil 
rights  report  desire  to  foster  upon  other 
areas  where  harmony  and  good  will  now 
prevail? 

Our  views  are  not  caused  by  bigotry  and 
Intolerance.  We  have  had  experience:  we 
know  which  Is  best.  The  whole  question  was 
analyzed  by  General  Elsenhower  a  few  days 
ago  when  he  told  a  congressional  committee 
which  was  discussing  segregation  In  the 
Army.  "You  can  never  make  people  love  each 
other  by  paaslng  a  law." 

My  friends,  as  I  said  In  the  beginning, 
this  program.  If  enacted,  will  destroy  the 
Inalienable  -Ights  of  all  Americans  and  will 
destroy  our  private  enterprise  system.  Where 
is  the  Justice  In  depriving  the  majority  of 
their  inalienable  trcdltlonal  rights  to  enable 
members  of  minority  groups  to  enjoy  newly 
created  rights  which  are  In  reality  nothing 
but  special  privileges?  The  Interest  and  wel- 
fare of  the  United  States  and  all  her  people 
of  every  section  are  best  served  by  retaining 
the  American  economic  system  and  her  sys- 
tem of  government  with  all  Its  guarantees 
cf  liberty  and  freedom.  That,  simply  U  the 
Issue  here  The  South  will  use  every  resource 
to  malnutn  our  system  and  Ibertles  Invlo- 
late.  In  so  doing  we  will  best  lerve  our  coun* 
try  as  a  whole. 


Tilt  Mort  AbiBdant  UU 


tXlENtlON  OF  HKMARKA 

HON.  RAYMOND  E.  BALDWIN 

or  tONNSCTlCUT 

IN  TKI  •INATB  Of  TNI  VHtTtD  tTATU 

Mondav,  April  if  ilegUlatUf  day  of 
Monday.  March  29 1.  ibU 

Mr.  BALDWIN.  Mr.  Preiident,  on 
April  14.  1948.  Mr.  L.  P.  Whlttemore.  who 
U  the  president  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
bank  for  the  district  which  Includes 
Boston,  delivered  an  addre5.<i  before  the 
thirty-first  annual  connventlon  of  the 
American  Brush  Manufacturers  Asso- 
ciatlorn  at  Atlantic  City.  The  subject  of 
the  address  was  the  More  Abundant  Life. 
It  seems  to  me  that  the  address  contains 
so  much  good  New  England  and  Ameri- 
can common  sense  that  It  is  worthy  of 
being  printed  In  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record,  and  I  asi  unanimous  consent  for 
that  privilcce. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

In  these  days  of  threat  ant*  trial  and  de- 
cision  it   Is   not   out   of  place   to   consider 
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critically  the  underlying  theories  and  con- 
ditions which  produce  such  abundance  of 
life  as  've  enjoy.  The  expression  -more 
abundant  life"  means  all  things  to  all  men. 
To  the  politician  It  has  often  meant  a  legis- 
lative method  of  redistributing  wealth  for 
political  advantage. 

To  Jesus,  who  first  coined  the  phrase.  If 
we  can  believe  St.  John  10:10,  it  meant 
spiritual  abundance.  He  said.  "I  am  come 
that  they  might  have  life,  and  may  have  it 
more  abundantly." 

To  mUllons  of  Americana  It  means  steady 
Jobs,  high  pay  measured  by  purchasing  power. 
and  educational  and  cultural  advantages. 

We  need  not  quarrel  over  the  exact  inter- 
pretation of  the  phrase,  but  it  seems  neces- 
sary to  discover  the  source  of  its  production. 
The  spiritual  values  producing  abundance 
have  not  lost  their  importance  but  the  pro- 
duction of  the  material  values  have  often 
been  underestimated  and  carelessly  evaluated. 

Seeking  and  finding  the  sources  of  the 
more  abundant  life  Is  doubly  Important  In 
this  period  which  sees  the  world  divided  be- 
tween two  hostile  camps — the  one  represent- 
ing our  own  way  of  life,  or  something  cloee 
to  It,  and  the  other  representing  its  direct 
opposite.  We  had  hoped  for.  and  we  can 
continue  to  hope  for,  a  friendly  rivalry  be- 
tween the  two  pystems.  each  In  Us  own  way 
attempting  to  demonstrate  that  It  produces 
the  more  abundant  life  spiritually  and  ma- 
terially. If  the  peace  Is  preserved  then  It  is 
important  to  know  what  produces  the  more 
abundant  life  because  in  the  long  run  cur 
own  clvlllBation  will  depend  upon  providing 
more  of  It  than  the  Communist  system  does. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  we  should  have  war 
or  a  long  period  of  armed  truce,  knowing 
what  produces  the  more  abundant  life  Is 
even  more  Important.  It  Is  an  axiom  de- 
rived from  the  last  two  World  Wars  that 
the  nation  or  group  of  allies  which  has  been 
able  to  achieve  the  higher  standard  of  living 
In  peacetime  Is  able  to  produce  more  war 
goods  per  head  of  population  In  time  of  war. 
The  reason  la  obvious.  Tbe  higher  the  stand- 
ard of  living  in  peacetime  the  greater  Is  the 
margin  of  production  above  that  minimum 
necessary  to  etistaln  th*  clrilifln  population 
during  a  war,  A  higher  proportion  of  out- 
put can  be  devoted  to  war  in  a  country  hav- 
ing a  high  sUndard  of  living  than  hi  a 
•otintry  with  a  low  standard  of  living. 

fallUoal  IsMlcrstolp  turn  not  always  been 
■patgrned  about  tb#  mora  abundant  life  fur 
VttlW  of  tiM  NMOBf  1  1M?«  jUtt  given, 
TlMf*  hftvt  feMti  thea*  M  Mfll  fUam  who  felt 
tiMl  tiM  capital utifl  IH8  mtmft^  sy»t*m 
had  krafean  iewn  in  m§  acmin.  it  was 
MifffaHai  tiMt  tha iMft  tmrndtmUla aeuid 


be    BMdlMttf    kff 

amimd  fmanm.    lima  who  mm  mM 

fbwinada  Oovtnunani  tpandliifl  irtMAf- 
■Mua  vttli  tha  mora  abuiidatit  life;  the  mort 
•landing  liMraaiad.  tb«  more  abundant  w«« 
our  life  suppaaai  to  be.  It  should  not  be  as 
hard  to  meet  nieb  arguments  In  the  future 
as  in  the  past. 

It  has  become  fashionable  todsy  for  every* 
body  to  promise  tha  mors  abundant  life. 
Tbe  advertisements  tell  us  In  effect  that  if 
we  use  somebody's  pUU.  or  If  the  women  use 
somebody's  cosmetics,  or  if  we  buy  some- 
body's automobile,  then  we  shall  enjoy  the 
more  abundant  life. 

In  the  union  meetings  and  in  the  labor 
press  we  find  still  another  path  to  the  more 
abundant  life.  It  Is  the  path  of  ever-In- 
creasing wages.  Bo  tbe  more  abundant  life 
has  evolved  from  a  pious  political  platitude 
to  something  to  be  hawked  by  the  hucksters 
and  made  a  part  of  the  often  lopsided  logic  of 
the  labor  leader.  Obviously,  everybody  who 
promises  the  more  abundant  life  cannot  be 
right.  Let  us  examine  some  of  the  claims 
to  see  if  we  can  find  an  element  of  truth  in 
any  or  all  of  them. 

First  let  us  take  the  claim  that  Govern- 
ment can  produce  the  more  abundant  life. 


The  thought  that  strikes  me  first  aboirt  this 
claim  is  that  historically  it  simply  is  not  so. 
This  country  achieved  Its  greatest  growth 
during  a  period  when  the  role  of  Govern- 
ment, at  least  so  far  as  spending  was  con- 
cerned, was  inslgnlflcaint.  Here  are  some 
facts  to  ponder  In  this  connection.  Be- 
tween 1870  and  1890  in  this  country  the  na- 
tional income  more  than  doubled,  not  simply 
in  terms  of  dollars  but  in  real  terms,  in 
terms  of  goods  and  services  produced .  It  more 
than  doubled  again  In  real  terms  between 
1890  and  1910  It  Increased  by  almost  an- 
other third  veen  1910  and  1930.  How 
big  a  part  c.  Government  play  In  these 
phenomenal  increases  in  our  national  In- 
come? From  a  doUars-and-cents  point  of 
view  the  part  of  the  Government  was  in- 
significant. We  spent  on  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment In  1870  something  like  6  percent 
of  our  national  income.  By  1910  this  small 
proportion  had  dropped  to  only  2  percent. 
(We  spent  over  12  percent  in  1939,  and  21 
percent  last  year . )  High  costs  of  government 
may  be  a  deterrent  to  the  Individual  ac- 
complishment leading  to  the  realisation  of 
the  more  abundant  life. 

The  part  played  by  the  Government  In 
producing  probably  the  largest  svistalued  in- 
crease in  a  nation's  output  that  history  has 
ever  recorded  was  not  a  part  that  required 
any  great  expenditure  of  money.  The  Gov- 
ernment kept  the  peace  and  Insured  Justice 
so  far  es  it  was  able  and  In  general  helped  to 
preserve  a  climate  that  wps  good  for  busi- 
ness. Perhaps  It  did  not  'do  all  the  things 
that  governments  are  supposed  to  do  and 
It  did  some  things  that  governments  are  not 
supposed  to  do.  but  on  the  whole  It  behaved 
well  enough  to  give  us  a  long  running  head 
start  In  getting  our  standard  of  living  above 
the  standard  anywhere  else  In  the  world. 

The  extent  of  our  head  start  Is  shown 
rather  dramatically  by  the  contrast  between 
our  standard  of  living  and  the  standard  of 
living  In  the  Soviet  Union,  where  the  govern- 
ment plays  and  has  always  played  a  bigger 
part  than  It  does  In  any  other  nation  In  the 
world.  Just  before  the  war  it  Is  estimated 
that  the  American  civilian  enjoyed  goods  and 
services  for  his  own  personal  consumption 
to  an  amount  four  times  greater  than  the 
smrnint  enjoyed  by  his  Rtissian  counterpart. 
This  prewar  contrast  has  probably  been 
widened  as  the  result  of  the  war's  destruction. 
The  Sovlft  tJnlon,  with  Its  planned  economy, 
Ita  gov^rnmfnt  control,  snd  all  the  rest  of 
the  parapbamaliN  "'  ♦»^"  '"'tr munlst  version 
of  tiMfMnaatlate.  r  wny  to  to  b<»fnre 

It  (i«tdiM  up  with  whrrci  we  w«ra  many  yean 

I  aouM  gtra  yott  a  aaod  many  mora  r«MOM 
why  tka  mora  alNNMant  W  eannot  tw  pro* 
tfyaad  ^  gofarsma»ti  oiia  otHar  wiU  do. 
Oevammant  planniaf  and  goirtrnmant  e<m« 
trot  doM  nnt  im%  bappan.  It  rMulrat  pao- 
pls  end  etiii  mom  paopte  to  run  tne  goytm- 
ment,  These  people  prtJduce  refulatlona  and 
eootrols,  but  they  do  not  produoe  goods 
and  services  that  enter  Into  the  market  place, 
Tlie  more  people  we  put  Into  government  of- 
fice, the  fewer  people  we  have  producing  the 
thlnps  we  buy  in  the  market  and  the  larger 
the  proportion  of  our  Income  that  we  spend 
In  taxes  rather  than  for  the  products  of  in- 
dustry. We  have  enormously  expanded  our 
Government  services  and  probably  for  the 
most  part  wisely. 

We  cannot  continue  to  expand  them  and 
still  get  the  most  for  our  money.  The  most 
important  thing  that  we  must  aU  remember 
abcut  Government  services  Is  that  the  price 
of  those  services  does  not  have  to  meet  any 
tests  of  the  market.  We  can  never  decide 
whether  we  shall  have  another  dollar's  worth 
of  steak  or  another  dollar's  worth  of  farm 
subaidles.  No  one  knows  and  no  one  can 
find  out  how  much  any  given  kind  of  Govern- 
ment service  costs  him  personally.  That  is 
one  of  the  main  reasons  why  Government 
services    have    expanded.    Almost    all    such 


services  bring  material  and  tangible  benefits 
to  some  group  or  another  in  the  country. 
The  groups  to  be  l>enefited  set  up  a  great 
clamor  in  favor  of  the  expansion  of  Govern- 
ment service  which  will  benefit  them.  The 
rest  of  us  who  pay  most  of  the  bills  are  not 
aware  and  cannot  be  made  aware  of  how 
much  this  expansion  of  Government  service 
will  cost  each  of  us  personally.  Even  on  a  per 
capita  basis  the  amount  spent  for  any  given 
addition  to  Government  sers'lce  is  Email. 
Therefore,  time  after  time  Government  ex- 
penditures have  been  Increased,  more  money 
has  been  taken  away  from  the  t'xpayei.  and 
no  one  knows  whether  the  sum  total  of 
human  happiness  was  increased  more  by  the 
Government  expenditure  than  It  would  have 
been  had  the  taj:payer  been  left  to  tpend 
more  of  his  money  as  he  saw  fit. 

Probebly  most  numerous  of  the  secular 
prophets  who  claim  that  the  true  cause  of 
the  more  abundant  life  has  been  revealed  to 
them  are  the  labor  leaders.  With  some 
notable  exceptions  It  has  become  usual  for 
union  ofHcers  to  claim  that  the  way  to  a 
more  abundant  life,  not  only  for  labor  but 
for  everyone,  Is  to  be  found  In  higher  wsges. 
There  is  reason  lor  some  hope  that  the 
mirage  of  higher  money  wages  Is  beginning 
to  be  seen  for  what  It  is.  Labor  leadership 
iips  worked  very  hard  since  the  end  of  the  war 
to  raise  wages.  For  all  of  their  strikes  and 
their  very  large  wage  Increases,  workers  In 
manufacturing  Indiistries  are  now  receiving, 
on  the  average,  real  v^ages  per  hour  hardiy 
any  higher  than  the  wages  they  had  at  tlie 
end  of  the  war.  Some  unions  are  even  claim- 
ing that  their  hourly  earnings  now  buy  less 
then  they  bought  at  the  end  of  the  war. 

For  organized  labor  the  way  to  get  more 
perk  chops  Is  not  always  by  gettmg  higher 
wages.  When  all  wages  are  raised  withotit 
a  corresponding  Increase  in  productivity.  It 
is  impossible  for  everybody  to  get  an  increase 
In  real  wages.  Incident  to  one  group  getting 
an  Increase,  other  groups  take  a  reduction 
because  of  higher  prices.  Wage  Increases 
may  Increase  the  number  of  dollars  a  worker 
receives,  but  when  all  workers  get  nxore  dol- 
lars and  no  one  produces  any  more  goods, 
then  the  costs  of  industrial  goods  go  up  and 
the  wages  will  buy  no  more  than  they  botigbt 
before.  If,  as  Is  likely  also,  the  farmer* 
don't  prodiKe  any  more  than  before,  than 
the  higher  wa«es  simpiy  Increaaa  the  pur- 
chasing power  bidding  for  food,  aad  food  and 
farm  prices  go  totftaw. 

lite  exeoutlva  eounall  ol  the  Am«rlaa« 
rederstlon  of  Labor  unanimously  adoptad 
itoa  following  reaolutlon  on  January  »i,  lf40: 
"W«  have  UNVMd  ilM  laiMi  MmH  wtoaa 
appoTMiMiiiwi  for  proftt  dlmlaMt.  opportuut- 
i!m  Mr  iflM  likewise  dyMiiir.'' 

TlM  proawna  ni  tal»or  luiimtitp  Imfo 
ottan  UM9d  Ui  Utie  thia  rawMMMl  MMo 
aoflaldaraMoA. 

Tha  gura  way  to  ht«har  wapm  a«d  to  a 
higlMr  mndrnd  ol  Uvlnf  (or  avaryona  la 
incfMMd  produatioo.  Tfca  aaavar  to  tha 
question,  "What  produeea  ths  mora  abundant 
life? "  can  be  found  only  if  ws  know  the 
answer  to  tbe  question.  "What  brings  about 
Increased  production?" 

It  has  become  fashionable  in  the  last  year 
or  so  to  argue  that  more  and  harder  work 
is  the  key  to  increased  production.  To  some 
extent  at  the  present  time  this  is  correct 
when  considered  In  relation  to  lack  of  en- 
thusiasm for  accomplishment  and  premedi- 
tated slow-down.  Historically,  however,  and 
in  the  futtire.  harder  work  Is  not  the  whole 
answer.  Let's  not  forget  that  the  increased 
production  of  the  past  did  not  resxilt  from 
more  and  harder  work  by  the  individual 
worker  but  often  resiilted  In  less  and  lighter 
work.  We  have  li:creascd  production  by  in- 
venting machines  that  took  the  strain  out  of 
heavy  labpr.  We  have  Increased  producUon 
by  better  lighting,  by  better  lay-out  of  w^ k. 
by  improving  markets  so  th£t  we  could  ob- 
tain the  benefits  of  mass  producuon. 
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the  long  nin,  then,  the  answer  to  tha 
What  brings  about  Increased  pro- 
?" — Is    not    more    sweat.    It    Is    not 
Mrawn.    It  Is  more  brains. 

have    seidom    In    history    worked 
for  laas  than  they  did  through  all 
turles  from  the  fall  of  Rome  until 
200  years  ago.     Life  for  the  great  ma- 
of  people  for  centuries  was  hard,  un- 
and.  on  the  average,  very  short.     Dur- 
ot  this  period  the  world  suffered 
1  oo  little  government.     It  was  virtually 
e  to  carry  on  any  trade  or  commerce 
extended  area,  because  such  govern- 
or the  day  as  were  well-intentioned 
weak  to  give  the  trader  protection. 
the  latter  centuries  before  modern 
there  was  probably  too  much  govern - 
We  forget  that  one  of  the  causes  of 
rn  American  Revolution  was  the  at- 
on  the  part  of  the  mother  country  to 
laws  controlling  the  trade  and  com- 
of  the  colonies.     These  laws  were  part 
of  the  whole  system  of  laws  and 
governing  Imports,  exports,  man- 
and  most  aspects  of  economic  life, 
these  laws  and  regulations  were  swept 
there  was  little  Increase  In  production 
the  standard  of  living.     Either  too 
it  too  much  government  can  hold  down 
si  aadard  of  living. 
tha  rectrtctions  which  held  down  pro- 
and  profraaa  before  the  Industrial 
however,  were  not   Imposed  by 
Probably  the  most  Important 
to  production  were  the  laws  and 
tlons  Imposed  upon  men's  minds.     It 
incredible  to  us  today  that  at  one  time 
:thorlty  of  church  and  state  was  em- 
to  enforce  upon  men's  mtnds  beliefs 
oday  we  consider  ridiculous.     Among 
iras  the  belief  that  a  heavy  body  would 
a  faster  rate  than  a  light  one,  that 
!d  was  flat,  that  the  sun  cl-cled  'round 
.  that  a  pximp  worked  because  na- 
4bbored  a  vacuum  rather  than  because 
weight,   that   the  process  of  corn- 
occurred  becauaa  a  burning  material 
iff  something  rather  than   because  It 
oxygen  from  the  air.     In  the  field  of 
lending    and    boiTowlng   were    re- 
baciuse  money  was  held  to  be  barren 
taking  of  Interest  sinful.     Exports 
;hought  to  be  good  for  a  nation  and 
bad. 

and  similar  authoritative  views  had 
I  Usplaced  before  scientific  and  commer- 
Ofreaa  could  be  made,  and  it  was  nec- 
to  make  progress  along  these  lines 
any  great  tncraas*  in  production  could 
People   must   have  an   experimental 
a  research  attitude,  the  spirit  of 
qulry  rather   than  deference  to  au- 
before     they     can     make    progress, 
men  are  encouraged  to  try  something 
make  discoveries.     Many  of  their 
may  be  usaleea  either  at  the  time 
itely.  but  aoma  discoveries  alwaya 
Pwdom  to  iBfMM.  ft— dom  from 
and  trngtOaXkaam,  fr— dom  to  enter 
of  one's  own  choosing,  freedom  to 
Into  new  markets,  freedom  to  make 
large  profits  resulting  from  one's 
these  and  atmllar  freedoms  re- 
la  adentiflc  dtMOVarles,  in  inventions 
maehinaa  and  new  techniques,  in  the 
it  of  new  markets.  In  the  devel- 
of  nam  industries  and  In  the  enor- 
ncreasea  in  productivity.     Altogether. 
1  reedoms  produced  the  more  abundant 


own  history  and  the  history  of  the 

world    has    demonstrated    that    in 

there  is  strength.    We  have  evolved 

tn  this  country,  based  upon  free- 

has  produced  the  highest  stand- 

liTlng  in  tha  world.     It  Is  a  system 

I   am   confidant,   will   produce   the 

of   defending   oar  tt—   way   of   life 

all      attacks     of     totalitarianism. 

those  attacks  be  upon  our  minds 

our  country.    The  more  abundant 
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life  has  been  produced  and  can  be  preserved 
by  nurturing  our  freedom.  It  can  be  kept 
and  improved  by  our  willingness  to  pay  the 
price  of  freedom. 

The  price  of  freedom  is  more  than  will- 
ingness to  place  one's  services  and  ones  prop- 
erty at  the  disposal  of  the  country  In  time 
of  war.  It  is  willingness  to  serve  the  eauae 
of  freedom  at  all  times.  For  busUMHlBen 
the  price  must  always  include  wimngnaas 
to  compete,  willingness  to  continue  the 
rivalry  in  production  and  in  selling,  willlng- 
neas  to  stake  money  on  a  new  idea.  Busi- 
nessmen strike  a  blow  against  freedom  when 
they  run  the  Government  to  get  apedal 
privileges  or  special  protection  sgainst  com- 
petition, when  they  suppie^s  new  inventions. 
or  gang  up  on  a  competitor,  or  agree  not  to 
compete  with  each  other. 

Businessmen  and  all  other  groups  In  the 
country  can  ensure  the  more  abundant  life 
by  cherlsbmg  and  promoting  the  freedom 
which  has  made  that  kind  of  life  possible. 
By  competing  with  each  other  In  quality  and 
price  and  In  developing  new  Ideas,  they  will 
enable  the  Nation  and  the  private-enterprise 
system  to  out-perform  any  system  of  totali- 
tarianism. One  hundred  and  forty-five  mil- 
lion free  people  should  be  able  to  think  up 
more  ways  of  producing  a  more  abundant 
life  than  one  dictator,  even  If  he  has  a  pollt- 
bureau  to  help  him. 


Dairymen  Protest  at  Margarine  Pubiicitj 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HENRY  C.  DWORSHAK 

or  n>AHo 
IN  THI  SENATK  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  April  19  (legislative  day  of 
Monday.  March  29).  1948 

Mr.  DWORSHAK.  Mr.  President,  the 
dairy  industry,  which  provides  an  impor- 
tant balance  to  the  agricultural  economy 
of  the  State  of  Idaho,  points  out  that  the 
position  of  butter  producers  has  not  al- 
ways had  fair  treatment  In  the  argu- 
ments of  recent  weeks  which  sought  re- 
peal of  the  taxes  on  margarine.  Conse- 
quently I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  In  the  Rxcord  a  letter  recently 
sent  to  the  editor  of  Life  magazine  by 
E.  S.  Trask.  of  Idaho  FalL*;.  Idaho,  gen- 
eral manager  of  the  Upper  Snake  River 
Valley  Dalrymen'.s  Association.  Inc.. 
which  effectively  refutes  some  of  the  mis- 
leading arguments  presented  In  an  effort 
to  achieve  removal  of  present  oleo  taxes. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rccoro. 
as  follows: 

B>rTOB,  Lin  Macazinx. 

Tim0  and  Life  Building.  Rockefeller 
rUuu.  Nev  York.  S.  Y. 

OKNTi.utSH:  Tour  editorial  in  Life  of 
March  8  this  year  entitled  '^iargarlne  verstjs 
Butter  "  and  also  the  caption  "A  gtxxl  fight 
to  get  in  on"  is,  to  say  the  least,  very,  very 
misleading  when  you  sute  that  at  least 
•9.000.000  a  year  on  grocery  bills  would  be 
saved  by  the  American  housewife.  Tou  were 
certainly  wrong  in  adding  that  on  to  the 
88.000.000  woman-hours  In  the  kitchen.  It 
can  be  sdmltted  that  the  latter  might  be  true 
If  anyone  had  time  to  check  up  on  It.  but 
the  M.COO.OOO  statement  ta  not  true. 

Evidently  you  did  not  secure  the  facts,  or 
at  least  a  tbaromh  check-up  was  not  made 
Into  the  altqatloii  before  writing  thia  edl- 
tortal. 

May  we  remind  you  that  the  ^;-cent  tax 
on  oleo  also  applies  to  renorated  butter  and 
was  put  on  to  poUea  both  producu  alike. 


The  10  cents  for  factory  coloring  was  legis- 
lated into  the  law  to  prevent  deception  and 
fraud.  Any  product  must  be  good  If  others 
try  to  Imitate  it — that  is  what  the  margarine 
people  want  to  do. 

The  housewife  can  color  her  own  margarine 
at  the  present  price  of  oleo  and  If  it  were 
factory  colored  there  would  l>e  no  way  of 
protecting  Innocent  people,  particularly 
those  who  eat  out.  against  deception.  The 
t8.000.000  certainly  would  not  be  saved  and 
the  only  saving  aould  be  in  the  home  color- 
ing, so  you  were  certainly  wrong  in  making 
that  statement. 

In  regard  to  the  Sa.OCO.OOO  bushels  of  grain 
which  could  be  exported,  I  would  much  rather 
have  you  talk  to  those  who  raise  grain,  for 
evidently  before  we  know  It  there  will  be  too 
much  grain  in  the  world  instead  of  not 
enough. 

Further,  if  the  ingredients  which  go  into 
oleo  were  put  through  as  rigid  sanitary  tests 
as  dairy  products,  the  cost  would  undoubt- 
edly be  greater.  We  who  are  In  the  dairy 
industry  have  no  quarrel  with  oleo  being  sold 
for  whst  It  is.  either  in  Its  natural  color  or 
any  other  color  excepting  the  color  of  butter. 

The  recent  vote  of  the  House  Committee 
on  Agriculture  of  18  to  10  certainly  proves 
that  the  old  cow  still  has  friends. 

I  am  sorry  to  have  bothered  you  In  regard 
to  this,  for  I  have  always  had  a  high  regard 
for  statements  made  in  Life,  but  if  other 
stories  are  not  sifted  down  more  carefully 
than  this  one,  we  will  ceruinly  commence 
to  wonder. 

Information  brought  out  at  the  hearing 
certainly  proves  many  polnu  that  the  dairy 
indiistry  has  been  making  for  years. 
Yours  very  truly, 

E  8  Taan. 
General  Manager  of  Upper  Snake 
Riter  Valley  Dairymen  t  Atsoci- 
atton.  Inc. 


Reciprocal  Trade  Affreemeots 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  A.  WILLIS  ROBERTSON 

or  vixciNU 
IN  THg  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  April  19  (leoislalive  day  of 
Monday,  March  29),  1948 

Mr.  ROBERTSON  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  In  the  Appendix  of  the 
RicoRD  an  editorial  from  the  Richmond 
Times-Dispatch  of  Sunday,  April  18 
1948.  enUtled  'The  Trade  Pacts  Hang  In 
the  Balance." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edito- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

TKt  TiASs  Facta  Bajfc  m  th«  bauncx 

Aawng  the  Statee  which  are  vitally  inter- 
ested in  the  maintenance  and  expansion  of 
world  trade  is  Virginia.  ThU  U  emphaalzed 
in  an  article  published  in  the  AprU  Common- 
wealth  magazine  by  Dallas  L.  Jonea.  of  the 
Richmond  offlce.  United  States  Department 
of  Commerce.  Virginia,  it  U  obvious,  should 
support  renewal  by  Congreee  of  the  recip- 
rocal trade  pacU  and  all  other  measures 
which  have  similar  objectives. 

Mr.  Jones  draws  attention  once  more  to  the 
reasons  why  the  Old  Dominion  Is  vitally  in- 
terested In  foreign  commerce.  He  polnU  out 
that  about  30  percent  of  Virginia  tobacco 
has  to  be  exported  In  normal  times.  There 
are  several  other  Virginia  products,  such  as 
apples,  which  likewise  dapend  to  a  greater 
degree  on  export  marketa  than  the  average. 

There  to  also  the  dependence  of  the  port 
of  Hampton  Roads  oo  large  exporu  and  im« 
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poru.  Norfolk.  Newport  News,  and  Ports- 
mouth combined  are  exporting  more  tonnage 
at  this  time  than  any  other  port  in  the 
United  States,  if  not  in  the  world,  says  Mr. 
Jones.  Hampton  Roads  la  the  greatest  coal 
transshipment  center  in  America,  and  the 
world's  foremost  tobacco  port.  The  im- 
portance of  foreign  commerce  to  the  United 
Statee  as  a  whole  also  enters  into  Virginia's 
desire  to  expand  thU  form  of  trade. 

The  Reciprocal  Trade  Agreemenu  Act  ex- 
pires In  June,  and  lu  ex'i-ens'on  Is  of  the 
utmost  Importance,  not  only  to  this  8. ate 
and  Nation,  but  to  mankind.  Already  the 
blight  of  totalitarianism  has  fallen  upon  vast 
areas,  with  seriously  harmful  effects  upon 
foreign  trade  In  those  regions.  It  behooves 
the  United  SUtes  to  do  ail  In  lU  power  to 
promote  a  free  flow  of  goods  in  those  areas 
of  the  globe  where  such  a  flow  is  still  posslb'.e. 
Republican  cont.-ol  of  Congress  is  omlncus 
for  the  future  of  the  reciprocal- trade  pacts. 
in  view  of  the  announced  intention  of  cer- 
tain GOP  leaders  to  terminate  the  power 
vested  in  the  President,  under  those  p-^cts. 
to  make  further  trade  agreements.  Not  only 
so.  but  the  Republican  record  on  the  Issue 
could  hardly  be  worse. 

The  power  to  enter  Into  these  agreements 
Was  conferred  by  Congress  for  the  first  time 
In  1934.  on  the  recommendation  of  President 
Roosevelt  and  Secretary  of  State  Hull.  It 
baa  been  renewed  four  times.  Except  in  1943. 
at  the  height  of  the  war.  the  Republicans 
have  been  overwhelmingly  against  the  pacts. 
The  vote  in  the  Senate,  by  parties,  on  each 
of  these  occasions  was  as  follows: 

1934 — Demccrats  for.  51:    against,  6. 
publicans  for.  6:  against.  28. 

1937— DemocraU  for,  86:   against.  9. 
publicans  for,  0;  against.  14. 

1940— DemocraU  for,  41:  against  15. 
publicans  for,  0;  against,  30. 

1943 — DemocraU  for,  41:    against,  8. 
publicans  for.  18:  against.  14. 

1845— DemocraU  for.  38:   against,  B. 
publicans  for.  15:  against,  10. 

In  the  same  years,  the  votes  in  the  Bouse 
of  RepresenUtlves  have  shown: 

1934 — DemocraU  for.  269:  against.  11. 
publicans  for,  2:  against.  99. 

1937— DemocraU  for,  278:  against.  11. 
publicans  for,  3;  against.  81. 

1940— DemocraU  for.  212:  against,  20. 
publicans  for.  5:  against,  146. 

1943— Democrats  for.  193:  against,  8. 
publicans  for.  163:  against,  26. 

1946— DemocraU  for,  206;  against,  12, 
publlcatis  for.  33:  against,  140. 

That  U  a  depressing  showing.  Insofar  as 
the  Republicans  are  concerned.  Has  the 
party  learned  anything  on  this  issue  since 
It  expressed  such  opposition  to  the  pacU  only 
8  years  ago?  Much  depends  on  the  answer 
to  that  question.  Virginia  and  many  other 
Butes  of  the  Union  are  viUUy  interested 
in  the  renewal  of  these  agreemenU  and  the 
signing  of  new  ones.  The  Soviet  Union's 
Influence  of  late  has  been  strongly  in  the 
direction  of  a  more  restricted  flow  of  inter- 
national commerce.  The  entire  world  will 
be  the  loser  If  the  United  States  succumbs 
to  the  Urlff  barons  and  joins  the  forces  of 
nationalism  and  autarchy. 
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The  Italian  Elections 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  J.  ROONEY 

or  Mrw  Toax 

nC  TBI  BOnSB  OP  REPRESENT ATTVES 

Monday.  ApHl  19.  1948 

Mr.  ROONEY.   Mr.  Speaker.  I  take  this 
time  to  express  to  many  thousands  of  my 


constituents  of  the  Twelfth  New  York 
Congressional  District  our  sincere  ad- 
miration and  gratitude  for  the  great  part 
they  have  played  in  the  past  month  In 
the  letter-writing  campaign  to  their  rela- 
tives and  friends  in  Italy  In  behalf  of 
justice  and  democracy  as  opposed  to  Red 
totalitarianism  and  the  jwlice  state. 

Without  exception  the  letters  of  these 
fine  citizens  of  Brooklyn  advocated  voles 
in  the  Italian  election  in  favor  of  the 
Ameiican  way  of  life  and  policies  of  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  and 
expressed  nothing  but  contempt  for 
Soviet  fascism  and  slavery. 

We  pray  to  Almighty  God  that  the  final 
results  of  the  elections  in  Italy  will  put 
a  stop  to  the  Communist  campaign  of 
conspiracy  and  chicanery,  chaos,  and 
terror,  designed  to  fool  and  intimidate 
the  peoples  of  the  world. 

Under  the  permLsslon  granted  me  by 
the  House,  I  include  in  these  remarks 
the  following  editorial  entitled  "United 
States  Diplomacy  Has  Displayed  Real 
Efficiency  in  Italian  Vote,"  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Boooklyn  Eagle  of  Sunday, 
April  18.  1948: 

UNnTB   STATIS  DIPLOM*CT   HAS  DISPUITID  REAI. 
ETFICIENCT    TS    TTAIAAN    VOTE 

Today,  In  an  election  of  historic  Impor- 
tance, the  lullan  people  will  make  a  deci- 
sion fateful  to  themselves  and  to  a  great 
part  of  the  free  world.  This  election  Is  with- 
out precedent.  It  will  tilt  the  scales  toward 
democrac|r  or  totolltarlanism  in  Europe.  lU 
effects  will  be  felt  deeply  by  the  United  States 
and  the  American  people. 

A  month  or  more  ago  the  outcome  of  thU 
election  was  catise  for  deep  anxiety.  Com- 
munism was  riding  the  crest  of  the  wave  in 
Italy  and  iu  power  in  France  was  great. 
There  was  reason  to  fear  that  Moscow's 
sphere  of  Influence  would  be  extended  far 
to  the  west  and  that  domination  of  the  con- 
tinent would  be  completed. 

The  transformed  prospect  is  attrtbuUble 
to  a  number  of  factors — the  skill  and  deter- 
mination of  Premier  de  Gasperl,  the  new 
unity  of  Britain.  Prance,  the  Netherlands, 
Belgium,  and  Luxemburg,  the  crusade  of  the 
Vatican  in  summoning  the  religious  forces 
of  the  nation  against  Moscow,  and  inspired 
diplomacy. 

The  United  States  has  been  the  one  dom- 
inant force  in  arresting  the  Communist  tide 
even  though  others  have  contributed  ma- 
terially. IU  power  has  been  exerted  in  many 
ways  and  the  result  has  been  that  the  bright 
hopes  of  the  Communists  have  been  turned 
to  despair  and,  in  fact,  to  the  anticipation  of 
defeat. 

Russia  has  given  substantial  support  to 
Palmtro  Togllattl  and  his  agenU  but  all  they 
have  had  to  offer  was  propaganda,  skillful 
and  unscrupulous  but  at  best  only  words. 
The  United  States  has  spoken  in  terms  to 
impress  hungry  and  Impoverished  people — 
millions  of  tons  of  coal,  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  tons  of  food,  the  promise  of  further 
economic  aid  under  the  Marshall  plan. 

The  master  stroke  of  diplomacy,  however, 
was  the  proposal  by  the  United  States,  Great 
Britain,  and  Prance  on  March  20  that  Trieste 
be  returned  to  Italy,  followed  shortly  by  an 
effort  to  have  Italy  admitted  to  the  United 
Nations,  then  to  give  Italy  a  nonvoting  voice 
In  the  General  Assembly. 

Slgnor  ToglUttl  and  his  fellow  Soviet 
agenU  in  Italy  literally  had  the  ground  cut 
from  beneath  their  feet  when  Russia,  whose 
spurious  friendship  for  the  Italian  people 
they  had  been  exploiting  so  vehemently,  re- 
jected both  proposals.  Under  such  circum- 
stances the  prententlons  of  friendship  were 
difficult  to  maintain. 


Regardless  of  what  the  outcome  of  today's 
vote  may  be.  the  United  States  has  met  the 
challenge  with  a  skill  in  psychological  war- 
fare which  has  been  both  surprising  and 
heartening.  It  seems  unlikely  that  the  effort 
to  save  Italy  will  faU.  But  if  we  faU  it  wiU 
not  be  from  lack  of  initiative  and  resource- 
fulness. 


Our  Forests 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  W.  TRIMBLE 

or  ARKANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVES 

Monday.  April  19.  1948 

Mr.  TRIMBLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  our 
forests  are  among  our  greatest  assets. 
Sad  to  relate,  we  have  been  a  people  of 
exploitation  in  this  respect.  However, 
we  are  coming  to  realize  that  one  of  the 
cornerstones  of  our  economic  prosperity 
is  the  development  of  a  fine  eflective 
forest  program. 

In  connection  with  tiiis  I  would  like 
to  insert  In  the  Record  as  part  of  my 
remarks  an  editorial  from  the  Southwest 
American,  published  at  Port  Smith,  Ark., 
in  the  issue  of  Wednesday.  April  7.  1948, 
by  Mr.  Clarence  P.  Bjrns,  the  editor  of 
the  paper,  who  is  one  of  the  leaders,  not 
only  of  our  State  but  of  the  Nation,  in 
our  soil-conservation  program,  and  not 
only  in  soil  conservation  and  river  devel- 
opment but  in  forestry  as  well. 

The  editorial  follows: 

OFF   THE   RECORD 

(By  C.  P.  Byrns) 
PoreeU  are  not  spectacular  except  when 
they  are  on  fire.  So  most  of  us  pay  little  at- 
tention to  the  forestry  budget  bill  as  it  goes 
through  Congress.  To  me.  it  is  intensely  in- 
teresting, because  It  deals  with  the  greatest 
renewable  natural  resource  we  possess  and 
the  source  of  most  of  our  IndusUlal  activity 
in  this  State. 

The  Federal  Pores*  Service  budget  is  now 
going  through  Congress.  What  it  contains 
is  Important  to  Arkansas  for  two  reasons. 
First,  it  provides  the  money  to  operate  the 
Ozark  and  Ouachita  National  ForesU  which 
occupy  much  of  the  area  of  nortiiwest  and 
southwest  Arkansas.  Second.  It  provides  the 
money  to  match  with  State  and  private  funds 
to. protect  more  than  half  the  area  of  this 
State  from  fire. 

In  most  respecU  the  present  bill  is  satis- 
factory. It  has  passed  the  House  and  prob- 
ably will  be  up  for  action  in  the  Senate 
about  the  middle  of  April. 

It  provides  enough  money  to  keep  the 
timber  sale  program  going  at  full  speed. 
Regular  and  emergency  appropwlatlons  for 
paying  coet  of  timber  sales  from  national 
foresU  totaled  13,790.000  In  the  present  year, 
which  ends  June  30.  The  new  bill,  for  the 
following  year,  provides  $3,715,000. 

It  Is  Important  to  Arkansas  people  to 
keep  this  program  going  full  tilt.  We  and 
others  need  the  timber  which  is  being  cut 
from  the  forest.  The  counties  in  which  the 
national  forests  are  located  get  one-fourth 
of  the  revenue  from  the  sale  of  timber 
on  national  foresU.  The  timber  cut  so  far 
this  year  is  rxmnlng  ahead  of  194&-47  fiscal 
year,  and  promises  to  be  the  highest  total  osi 
record   when   the   year   ends   June   30. 

The  gross  receipts  in  money  probably  will 
pay  to  the  counties  in  the  national  forest 
about  9  cents  per  acre.  The  average  taace 
paid  to  the  counties  on  similar  land*  In 
private  ownership  is  around  5  cents  per  acre. 
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from  timber  sales  on   national 
o  to  schools  and  county  roads, 
carries  the  same  amount  as  this 
last  for  aid  to  Sut«  forestry  de- 
In  fire  control  on  prlTately  owned 
That    u    (9.000.000    a   year.     It    has 
up  to  now  to  match  dollar 
the  funds  provided  by  States  and 
of  private  timber  lands.     It  may 
sdequate  In  the  coming  fiscal  year, 
so  many  States  are  increasing  their 
control  funds, 
stepped  up  Its  forest  approprla- 
a^arply  by  action  of  the  1947  leglAla- 
he   previous  appropriations  (or  the 
division  of   the  Resources  and  De- 
commission    has     been     about 
a  year.     The  1947  legislature  raised 
•535.000  a  year.     The  Federal  Gov- 
pays  half  the  cost  of  Ore  control, 
it  the  year  after  it  has  been  spent, 
i^eans   the   State   got   no   Increase   In 
funds  for  the  year  ending  next  June 
will   get   a  substantial    Increase   In 
if     Federal     funds    are     adequate. 
roUowlng  year,  the  State  can  get  Fed- 
e<)ual  to  half  the  total  expenditure 
Other  States  are  doing  a  sim- 
So   there    Is    logical    reason    for 
aow  pending  to  raise  the  fire  control 


thing. 


other  Item  in  the  forest  budget  In- 

me.     This  year.  995.960  Is  t>elng  spent 

of  watershed  management  uf  (or- 

hat  item  U  reduced  tu  tTO.seo  In  the 

bill.     This    program,    like    moet   re- 

projecta.   Is   a   long-time  Job.     Much 

t  work  has  been  done  on  an  experl- 

forest  In  North  Carolina  in  the  study 

management  to  stabilize  and 

water  flow.     It  ahould   not   be  re- 

by    a     penny-pinching     approach. 

s  the  indispensable  asset  In  the  de- 

of  any  community  or  area.     The 

forest  practices  on  water  supply  is 

understood,  even  by  the  best  in- 


watrrshed 


forest    remains    our    most    valuable 

resource,  aside  from  the  aoU  Itself. 

tlsppens  to  it  Is  some  of  your  business 


The  President's  Cril-Rifhts  Program 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

Hon.  JOSEPH  r.  bryson 

or  SOCTTH  CAXOUNA 

IN  T|IE  HOUSX  op  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  April  19.  1948 

Mr.  bRYSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  attach 
herewith  a  splendid  editorial  appearing 
In  the  current  issue  of  one  of  the  Na- 
tions  jldest  and  most  conservative  na- 
tional magazines.  Collier's. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  so  many 
of  the  )etter  newspapers,  magazines,  and 
other  I  eriodicals.  even  outside  our  South- 
land,  concur  in  our  views  regarding  the 
President's  so-called  civil-rights  pro- 
gmm. 

The 
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editorial  follows: 


NOn    SOUXTHING    STXCNCZa   THAN    LAW 

President   Truman   called   recently 

of  ctvll-rights  laws — antUynch.  anti- 

anti    Jim    Crow,    etc.— either    he 

up  a  true  hornets'  nest  down  South 

likely  at  this  writing)  he 

•ODtbcm  democrau  a  promising 

to  make  a  husky  bid  for  restorstion 

two-thirds  rule  at  the  next  Demo- 

onvention. 

the   truth   about   this  civil -rights 
anyway?     It  fans  up  the  fercest 


lo: 
ux 


hi  Ddadi 


passions,  and  it  traces  back  to  the  first  hope- 
be's-stlll-burnlng-in-hetl  scoundrel  who  kid- 
naped the  drat  Negro  from  Africa  for  slsTtry 
In  the  American  colonies. 

It  seems  to  ua  that  most  Americans  who  do 
any  thinking  and  arguing  on  the  subject  are 
at  one  and  the  aame  time  right  and  wrong. 

Northern  Intellectuals,  who  make  aouth- 
erners  see  red  with  their  continual  naggmg 
at  the  South  and  their  dentands  for  Federal 
civil -rights  laws,  are  surely  right  in  principle. 
Lynching  U  a  foul  crime.  Poll  taxes  are  un- 
just when  they  keep  any  one  group  of  people 
from  voting.  Jim  Crow  cars  or  trolley  and 
bus  sections  are  discriminatory.  It  la  unfair 
to  freeze  Negroes  out  of  good  Jobs  for  which 
they  could  qualify.    And  so  on. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  think  southerners 
sre  only  telling  the  truth  when  they  insist 
that  Federal  laws  will  never  succeed  in  wlp-  «. 
ing  out  these  injustices.  It  ^s  axiomatic  that 
no  law.  however  well  meant,  can  work  unless 
it  is  supported  by  the  majority  of  the  peo- 
ple It  affects.  Northern  intellectuals  should 
know  this  fact  of  life  from  the  Nation's  ex- 
perience with  Federal  prohibition. 

Well,  both  sidea  having  a  measure  of  right 
and  a  measure  of  wrong  in  their  arsenals  of 
argumentation.  Is  there  any  discoverable  fac- 
tor that  swings  the  scales  one  wsy  or  the 
other?     We  think  there  is. 

That  factor  Is  the  unquestionable  truth 
that  the  Negro's  atatua  In  the  South  la  get- 
ting t>t'  ter  every  day.  He  is  aome  90  percent 
t>etter  oS  economically  than  in  the  early 
years  following  the  Civil  War.  Lynching  is 
sliding  toward  the  vanishing  point  As  for 
social  equality,  most  Negroes  apparently 
don't  want  It  an3rway.  since  they  have  their 
own  social  organizations  to  satisfy  their  fra- 
ternal, religious,  snobbish,  and  so  ibrth,  in- 
stincts 

Federal  laws  dldnt  work  these  imprcve- 
ments.  They  have  come  about  solely  be- 
cause they  have  been  stimulated  by  the  most 
substantial  and  respected  people  among  the 
southern  whites.  They  would  have  come  a 
good  deal  more  slowly,  we  think.  If  Federal 
laws  had  forced  Mr.  Whiskers  to  keep  his 
nose  eternally  stuck  into  southern  affairs. 

If  all  this  is  as  true  as  we're  convinced  it 
Is.  then  it  follows  that  the  t)est  way  to  solve 
what  remains  of  the  Negro  problem  is  to  go 
on  Just  about  as  we've  bttn  going  since 
around  1870.  That  would  mean:  Let  the 
northern  intelligentsia  bowl  its  collective 
hma  off  about  the  South,  let  the  auuthern 
and  northern  politicians  make  what  political 
capital  they  can  out  of  the  question,  but 
don't  saddle  the  Federal  Government  with  a 
bunch  of  laws  which  it  cannot  enforce.  In 
other  words,  let  the  South  work  out  its 
Negro  problems  mostly  on  Its  own — which  it 
U  doing  anyway,  and  we  think  will  con- 
tinue to  do. 


Will  the  Price  of  Oleo  Go  Up?— Will  Thii 
Be  Blamed  on  the  DairyiEen  of  America, 
or  on  Whom? 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  REID  F.  MURRAY 

or  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  April  19.  1948 

Mr.  MURRAY  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  much  publicity  was  given  the 
fact  that  butter  advanced  in  price  5  to 
8  cents  per  pound  after  the  Agricultural 
Committee  voted  to  discontinue  hearings 
on  the  oleo  bill  for  this  session,  and  to 
appoint  a  subcommittee  to  study  and 
submit  a  bill  for  future  consideration. 


The  following  news  Item  appeared  on 
the  front  page  of  the  April  15  issue  of 
the  Washington  Times-Herald: 

aHoarsNiNG  raicx  aaiaxo  t  cxnts  poitnd 
CiwcntNATi.  Omo.  April  15 — Procter  A: 
Oamble  and  Lever  Bros,  today  increased  tho 
price  of  their  shortening  2  cents  a  pound,  ef- 
fective ImmiMately.  The  Procter  *  Oamblo 
announoMMSt  said  the  increase  reflects  in- 
cre— d  coats  of  vegetable  oils. 

The  first  question  Is.  Will  the  metro- 
politan press  assert  that  this  rise  in  price 
which  compares  In  percentage  to  the  rise 
In  the  butter  prices,  be  blamed  on  the 
dairymen  of  the  Nation? 

The  second  question  Is,  Will  the  oleo 
people  raise  the  price  of  clco  now  to  meet 
the  increase  In  oil  prices,  or  will  they  wait; 
imill  after  the  oleo  bill  is  on  the  floor  o' 
the  House  for  consideration  on  April  26'* 

The  third  point  Is.  that  since  there  art; 
only  26  oleomargarine  manufacturer? 
that  make  oleomargarine,  and  since  they 
have  a  monopoly  on  the  domestic  market, 
it  will  be  easy  for  these  26  manufacturers 
to  hold  the  price  down— at  least  until 
after  the  oleomargarine  legislation  is 
considered  on  the  floor  of  the  House  on 
April  26.  We  shall  see  what  we  shall 
see! 

The  fourth  point  Is  that  vegetable  oils 
directly  and  oleo  indirectly  have  been 
subsidized  for  many  years.  This  sub- 
sidy 15  between  1  and  10  cents  per  pound. 
Cotton  has  more  subsidies  than  the  Brit- 
ish have  traditions. 


Military  Unity 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  LANE 

or  MASSACHUsrrrs 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  April  19.  1948 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks.  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing article  which  appeared  in  the 
Boston  Sunday  Post.  April  18.  1948.  by 
John  GrifDn: 
ATOM  Bomb  in  UNrm  Statxs  Hamm  Remains 

BIGGEST     THKXAT     TO     COMKtJNISTS'     AIMS 

DAT    or    FATErUL    ITALIAN    ELECTIONS    FINDS 

AMEXiCAN  B-291B  That  Coulo  Casit  Bomm 

SOASINC   OVEX   EUBOPS 

(By  John  Orlffln) 

The  Italian  election  today  may  be  the  most 
important  election  In  modern  times.  There 
is  hardly  ever  an  election  that  the  politicians 
don't  describe  as  the  most  critical  ever,  but 
in  this  case  all  the  appraisals  of  the  impor- 
tance seem  to  be  Justified. 

For  if  the  Communists  win.  or  even  If  they 
come  close,  the  field  of  western  Europe  may 
be  wide  open  to  them.  Marshall  plan  or  no 
Marshall  plan.  The  French  wUl  have  a  tough 
time  holding  out  If  lUly  falls  into  the  Rus- 
sian bag.  and  so  will  other  countries. 

It  can't  be  said  that  the  United  States  has 
looked  with  detachment  upon  the  Italian  sit- 
uation. We  have  played  our  cards  well,  as 
diplomacy  goes.  We  have  struck  a  responsive 
chord  in  Italian  hearts  by  offering  Trieste, 
and  the  Reds  were  outsmarted  on  that. 

SENT   rOOO   AND   ADVICE 

We  have  sent  food  and  other  materials  in 
abundance  to  Italy,  and  said  that  there  is 
more  where  that  came  from.     Hundreds  of 
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thousands  of  Americans  of  Italian  blood  have 
thrown  the  weight  of  their  Influence  on  the 
side  of  the  democracies. 

And.  finally,  we  have  sent  a  whole  fleet  of 
B.29's  to  Europe  as  a  pretty  blunt  gesture. 
These  great  planas  were  due  to  fly  over  Italy, 
and  were  to  be  shewn  to  the  Germans.  But 
their  prlncipnl  mission  wss  undoubtedly  to 
show  the  Reds  thst  we  are  not  destitute  of 
power. 

A  couple  of  weeks  ago  a  British  general, 
oommentlng  co  President  Truman's  pro- 
posals, for  a  draft  and  compulsory  military 
training,  suggested  that  a  fleet  of  Ba9'8  would 
do  more  to  convince  the  Russians  of  our 
power  than  the  draft  and  compulsory  train- 
ing combined. 

Appareatly  sometxxly  in  Washington 
•greed  with  him.  for  the  great  planes  are  now 
over  in  Germany.  They  are  the  planes  which 
oould  carry  for  long  distances  the  greatest 
weapon  in  history,  the  atom  bomb. 

Recently  a  friend  of  this  writer,  talking 
with  General  Clay  In  Germany,  asked,  "What 
about  the  atom  bomb?" 

The  reply  was.  'Well,  without  It,  I  might 
ask  for  400,000  or  600.00r<  more  men." 

MKANIWe    WAS   CLSSR 

There  can  be  only  one  Interpretation  of 
that  remark.  That  is  that  General  Clay  feels 
the  Ixxnb,  as  a  deterrent  to  Russian  aggres- 
•loQ,  is  worth  half  a  million  men.  But  some 
of  the  leaders  in  Washington  apparently  feel 
that  the  greater  threat  would  be  6  months' 
or  a  year's  training  for  a  few  hundred  thou- 
sand Ameiioan  boys. 

Oencral  Oay'B  *yl»k»  !■  shared  by  many 
Id  iItimihi—.  Jutfgtaiic  team  tlie  way  in  which 
Congressional  committees  are  reacting  to  the 
vartotis  proposals  for  strengthening  our  posi- 
tion. 

It  seems  that  everyhody  In  the  world.  In- 
cluding all  the  Important  scientists,  are  con- 
vinced that  the  atom  bomb  is  a  force  that 
can  hardly  be  esUmated.  Everytxxly.  that  la. 
caoept  Army  leaders,  who  declare  tluit  a 
great  land  army,  produced  by  the  draft  and 
UMT.  U  the  biggest  threat. 

This  is  a  strange  development,  for  It  Is  an 
abrupt  change  from  the  former  jx)sttlon  and 
a  reverting  to  old  military  standards.  There 
apparently  la  a  belief  that  Russia  would  be 
more  impressed  with  our  power  If  we  had  a 
large  r.rmy  of  soldiers  than  with  our  poses- 
slon  of  the  greatest  destructive  force  in  all 
history. 

Perhaps  the  Army  leaders  are  correct. 
They  are  not  v«ithout  case,  for  their  chief 
argument,  although  It  has  not  been  ade- 
quately and  forcefully  presented.  Is  that  there 
must  be  a  good  balance  between  all  our 
•en  lees. 

They  made  such  a  campaign  of  propaganda 
for  compulsory  training  for  so  long  a  time 
that  the  public  was  led  to  believe  that  that 
was  the  sole  guaranty  of  our  safety,  and  lost 
Bight  of  the  »>e8t  features  of  the  Army's  case. 

STLrr    AMONG    BEXVICZS 

But  much  of  the  force  of  the  argument  was 
lost  when  It  developed  that  there  was  no 
unanimity  of  opinion  among  the  services  as 
to  what  the  most  effective  course  should  be. 

For  a  time  It  appeared  that  there  was  • 
united  front,  but  when  the  congreasional 
committees  started  looking  into  the  prob- 
lems, it  was  revealed  that  there  is  very  Uttle 
agreement  among  the  three  principal  serv- 
ices as  to  the  present  needs. 

Even  the  Key  West  conference,  called  by 
Secretary  Porrestal  for  the  purpose  of  reach- 
ing agreement,  failed  to  be  productive.  And 
tl&e  other  day  there  was  a  veiled  hint  that 
Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  Symington  was 
likely  to  find  himself  on  the  spot  for  speak- 
ing his  mind  on  what  should  be  done. 

It  is  a  pity  that,  in  times  like  these,  the 
tmiflcation  of  the  services  la  turning  out  to 
be  iust  a  phrase  with  no  actuality  behind  it. 
It  will  be  even  more  of  a  pity  if  this  split  is 
carried  over  and  Into  the  coming  political 


campaign,  for  then  there  will  be  even  mors 
confusion . 

The  Russians  have  been  more  and  more 
annoying  in  Germany  in  the  last  few  weeks, 
and  that  activity  may  also  be  connected  with 
the  situation  in  Italy.  They  have  gone  out 
of  their  way  repeatedly  to  cause  bother  to  the 
United  States  and  Britain.  And  it  may  be 
that  they  will  get  even  tougher  if  they  fail 
in  Italy. 

But  moet  of  the  highly  placed  men  In 
Washington  feel  that  a  smashing  defeat  for 
the  Reds  in  Italy  will  set  back  their  whole 
European  program  indefinitely,  or  at  least 
long  enough  for  the  Marshall  plan  to  pro- 
duce its  expected  results. 

MIGHT  ATTEMPT  FCRCE 

There  Is  a  fear  that  a  bad  licking  In  Italy 
may  cause  the  Reds  to  try  force  In  other 
areas,  which  would  be  bad  Indeed.  They 
could  easily  do  as  they  pleased  In  western 
Europe  as  far  as  military  action  is  concerned, 
and  could  probably  take  over  In  a  few  weeks. 

One  thing  that  Is  unlikely  to  stop  them  is 
the  split  among  the  armed  services  here. 
Another  that  would  probably  have  little  effect 
on  them  would  be  a  univer.'.al  military  train- 
ing system  here. 

One  thing  that  would  give  them  pause  is 
the  atom  bomb.  We  have  It  and  they 
haven't,  according  to  Secretary  Forrestal. 
Apparently  many  Senators  and  Representa- 
tives In  Congress  feel  that  the  smart  thing  to 
do  Is  build  our  strength  around  our  greatest 
military  asset. 

Everybody  knows  what  a  split  among  the 
armed  services  meant  in  December  1941  and 
nobody  wants  another  one.  We  can't  afford 
it,  and  the  world  can't  afford  It.  If  there  is 
to  be  unity  In  the  country  there  must  be 
unity  «»mf«ng  otir  armed  services. 


Water  Conseirab'on  on  the  Pacific  Coast 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RICHARD  J.  WELCH 

or   CALJVOKNIA 

m  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  April  19.  1948 

Mr.  WELCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  July  15. 
1947,  the  Committee  on  Public  Lands  fa- 
vorably reported  to  the  House,  House 
Resolution  244,  which  I  had  introduced, 
requesting  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
through  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation,  to 
Investigate  and  report  to  the  President 
and  the  Congress  on  the  economic  and 
engineering  feasibility  of  diverting  sur- 
plus water  from  other  river  basins  to 
semiarld  California. 

^At  the  present  time  millions  upon  mil- 
lions of  acre-feet  of  water,  unused  and 
not  needed  In  the  Columbia  River,  is 
flowing  into  the  Pacific  Ocean.  At  the 
same  time  California  now  faces  serious 
water  and  power  shortages.  Because  of 
the  greatest  shift  of  population  in  the 
history  of  the  Nation  this  situation  will 
become  Increasingly  more  serious.  Stud- 
ies and  plans  must  be  made  now  for  the 
conservation  and  utilization  of  all  water 
running  into  the  Pacific  Ocean  from  the 
Columbia  River  to  the  Mexican  border. 

The  Importance  of  this  whole  matter 
both  to  the  national  economy  and  na- 
tional defense  is  well  presented  in  an 
article  recently  appearing  in  the  Ore- 
gonian,  published  at  Portland,  Oreg.,  as 
follows: 


FasT-Dtnwc  CAuroRMiA  Looks  Towaed 
Columbia  Rnm  To  Rbj>  RtsnaacT  Vast 
Akto  Rxgicns  im  Am  NxJut  Btatx 

(By  Uichard  L.  Neuberger) 

California  is  drying  up.  Despite  the  recent 
rains,  the  development  of  the  West's  great- 
est State  is  retarded  by  a  basic  lack  of  water. 

Can  Colianbia  River  water  save  California? 
Can  it  also  resurrect  the  vast  region  of  the 
Eiocky  Mountains,  where  the  land  might 
bloom  like  the  Garden  of  Eden  if  only  It 
could  be  irrigated? 

William  E.  Wame,  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  believes  that  the  most  extensive 
water-diversion  project  in  the  histcry  of 
mankind  might  change  completely  the  eco- 
nomic outlook  of  the  States  of  the  far  We^t. 

In  Wame's  opinion,  the  Columbia  Hlver 
can  save  California. 

SEVESAI.  states  TO  VXmiTt 

"By  worfcLlng  out  exchanges  of  water,"  says 
he,  "the  diversion  of  the  new  supply  from  the 
Columbia  River,  if  found  feasible,  would 
make  large  quantities  of  water  available  not 
only  in  California  and  Nevada,  but  also  to  the 
States  all  along  the  Colorado  River. 

"Depending  upon  the  more  refined  results 
of  investigations  yet  unmade."  adds  Wame, 
"this  could  mean  that  more  lands  could  be 
irrigated  in  Wyoming,  Colorado.  Utah,  Neva- 
da, New  Mexico.  California,  Washington,  Ore- 
gon, Arizona,  and  possibly  Idaho.  There  is 
no  basis  now  for  even  guessing  the  value  of 
the  new  resources  this  would  open  up.  but  it 
would  be  tremendous,  virtually  comparable 
to  the  discovery  of  a  new  and  undeveloped 
country  of  great  riches  Into  which  our  grow- 
ing popvilatlon  could  expand." 

A  few  statistics  will  illustrate  the  pot«i- 
tialltles  of  such  an  undertaking.  Full  use 
of  the  water  In  the  Columbia  River  would  re- 
claim 40.000.000  acres  of  arid  land.  This  Is 
twice  the  total  of  all  the  acreage  now  irri- 
gated in  the  entire  United  States.  And  the 
artiflcially  watered  lands  of  today  are  the 
foundation  of  aU  the  agricultural  prosperity 
between  the  Continental  Divide  and  the  Pa- 
cific slope — the  sprawling  domain  Daniel 
Webster  once  said  wss  not  worth  "a  silver 
dollar." 

EXPERTS'  OPtMIOItS  DDm 

How  would  the  Columbia  be  diverted?  On 
this  question  experts  are  by  no  means  agreed. 
William  E.  Wame  suggests  that  "great  canals, 
tunnels,  and  conduits  would  be  more  likely 
than  a  pipe  line."  A  similar  project  on  a 
smaller  scale  has  been  constructed  in  Colo- 
rado, where  the  Alva  B.  Adams  tunnel  ex- 
changes water  under  the  backbone  ol  the 
Rocky  Motutsins  between  the  Colorsdo  River 
Basm  and  that  of  the  Big  Thompson  River. 
The  late  Alva  B.  Adams  was  a  United  States 
Senator  from  Denver  who  sponsored  the 
undertaking. 

National  Interest  has  been  attracted  to  the 
proposed  diversion  of  the  Columbia  by  the 
recent  California  dought.  The  country  sud- 
denly realized  the  development  at  the  second 
State  in  area  and  the  third  in  population  was 
limited  by  a  shortage  of  water.  In  fsct.  city 
officials  of  Los  Angeles  offered  a  reward  of 
$1,000,000  to  any  scientist  who  could  suc- 
cessfully distill  water  from  the  sea  In  com- 
mercial quantities. 

But  the  diversion  of  the  Coltunbia  is  not 
a  new  idea.  It  has  been  locked  In  a  drawer 
for  a  long  time.  The  present  crisis  has 
opened  the  lock. 

SXASCH   COVOtS    TZAIS 

Some  years  ago,  before  California's  ranges 
were  seared  an  ugly  brown,  engineers  of  the 
■United  States  Bureau  of  Reclamation  at  Bait 
Lake  City  were  trying  to  llnd  additional 
sources  of  water  for  potentially  fertile  land 
in  the  western  part  of  Nevada.  The  land  w«s 
caked  and  hard.  It  grew  only  sagebrush. 
Tet  with  water  It  could  sprout  peaches, 
asparagus,  and  alfalfa. 
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e  iglneers  ran  surveys  on  the  streftms 

£  lerra  NctmU  range,  off  to  the  west- 

Jhey  found  that   these  streams  al- 

pledged  for  irrigation  and  power. 

.  their  flow  was  not  great.    They 

the  great  glassy  bellies  of  water 

to  residents  of  the  Northwest. 

1  arther  afield  the  Oovemment  engl> 

rofimed  in  search  of  water  for  parched 

Suddenly  they   were  In  the  basin 

Columbia,      lliey    had    croaned    the 

rims   which    bar   the   Columbia's 

tributaries  from  the  Oreat  Salt 

This  langxMga  appears  In  an 

D«p«rtmcnt  report: 
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mglnecr  In  charg*  of  tbe  search  for 

Nevada  assiduously  studied  topo* 
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WM  bom  the  Idea  of  turning  off  to 
south    the   waters   of    the    verdant 
t.         Representative      RtcHARo      J. 
of  California,  a  rankihg  Republican 
of  the  House  Committee  on  Piibllc 
has  now  given  congressional  attrn- 
the  scheme      He  has  Introduced  a 
n  dlrecttiiK  the  Buresu  of  Reclama- 
begin  immediately  a  thorough  survey 
tire  proposal. 
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OIVXBSION  BKLOW  DAM 


would  the  diversion  take  place?    At 

nt  would  the  Columbia  be  tapped? 

Issue  Secretary  Warne  Is  reasonably 

"The  problem,"  he  explains,  "shovild 

ched  with  the  understanding  that 

taken  south  would  be  diverted  be- 

BoilneTllle  Dam.  the  last  point  of  use  In 

Colpmbla  River  Basin. ' 

leved  generally  that  this  stipulation 
to    avoid    political    complications. 
to  be  diverted  above  Bonneville 
Clregon  and  Waahlni^ton  might  Inter- 
pDvlnclal  objections  to  the  plan.    Cali- 
4dTocatea  of  the  idea  want  the  North- 
be  assured   that  no  water  diverted 
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■outhw  krd  Is  at  the  exjsense  of  power  or  lrri< 
gatloa  jwlthin  the  Columbia's  own  water- 
abed. 

Muelriof  California  and  the  Intermountaln 
rtgkm  1  as  only  10  inches  of  rainfall  annually. 
Columbia's  lowlands,  on  the  other  hand, 
saturated  by  as  much  as  100  Inches, 
ocean   the   Columbia   pours   more 
tl^an  all  other  western  rivers  combined, 
the  a^rgregate  flow  of  the  Sacra- 
San  Joaquin.  Colorado.  Rio  Grande, 
the  great  Praser  of   British   Co- 


I    diversion  so  vast  be  successful? 


CimXAL  VALLXT   KXAMPLX 


W.  Straus,  United  States  Commta- 

Reclamation,  is  hopeful.    "Perhaps 

illustrative  example  of  the   prac- 

of  moving  water  long  distances." 

out.   "lies   In   the   Central   Valley 

in    California.      When    that    project 

operation,  we  shall  in  effect  be  mov- 

nearly  500  miles,  through  a  serlea 

of    water — from    the    Mount 

larea  In  the  north  to  below  Bakers- 

the  south." 

would  be  a  vital  factor  in  the  dlver- 

of  the  Columbia  River.    Many 

of   land  would  have  to  be  crossed 

water.     Straus   believes  the  pumps 

of  the  sort  now  under  construction 

;eniral  Valley,  where  Tracy  pumping 
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plant  will  be  the  second  largest  In  the  world. 
This  plant  will  lift  water  from  the  Sacra- 
mento River  Into  the  Delta-Mendota  canal. 
"Many  long  tunnels  would  be  Involved  in 
the  Columbia  River  diversion  project."  says 
Commissioner  Straus  "They  probably  would 
be  like  the  Alva  B.  Adams  tunnel  in  Colo- 
rado." This  tunnel  makes  It  possible  for 
water  In  the  Colorado  River,  which  rises  west 
of  the  Continental  Divide,  to  Irrigate  land  on 
the  other  side  of  the  great  mountain  back- 
bone of  America.  The  tunnel,  which  Is  13.6 
miles  in  length,  cost  approximately  •7.0O0,- 
000.  Obviously,  the  diversion  of  the  Co- 
lumbia would  require  numerous  such  tun- 
nels. 

nacT  ■otrri  vndscimd 

Would  the  tunnels,  canals,  and  con- 
duits foli"w  Hi.itig  the  seacoast  or  be  built 
farther    :  Neither    Secretary    Warne 

nor  Cumiiiii>.^M.  ler  Btraus  Is  explicit  on  the 
route  tbe  vast  project  would  follow.  It 
Would  extend  the  full  length  of  OrefoB 
through  much  of  Callforota,  although 
It  dumped  a  section  o(  the  ColumbH'*  flow 
Into  the  Sacramento  River  watershed  Us 
mission  would  be  fulfllled. 

"Our  engineers,"  explains  Mr.  Warne,  "ar* 
not  yet  ready  to  Indicate  on  a  map  the  pos- 
sible route  for  the  main  diversion"  He  be- 
lieves the  project  would  be  000  miles  In 
Icnfth,  possibly  longer.  This  Is  not  too  (ar 
b«yond  undertakings  already  completed  in 
California,  The  metropolitan  water  dlstilct 
of  Los  Angeles  transports  water  through  two 
mountain  rang<>s  from  the  Colorado  River; 
the  distance  Is  300  miles.  The  water  Is 
pumped  from  behind  Parker  Dam,  a  Federal 
irrlg.ulon  structure. 

MCCH  POWXX   NCXOEO 

Both  Warne  and  Straus  point  out  that  on* 
of  the  principal  alms  in  surveying  the  diver- 
sion route  would  be  to  flnd  valleys  and  swales 
the  cinal  could  follow.  This  might  keep  the 
diversion  back  from  the  rocky  coast  line,  with 
its  mountains  and  headlands.  Probably  such 
a  project  as  McNary  Dam  would  have  to  be 
built  simultaneously  with  the  diversion,  (or 
the  product  o(  many  of  Its  generators  would 
be  required  to  pump  the  water  over  hills  and 
ridges. 

The  total  cost  of  Grand  Coulee  and  Its  Irri- 
gation works  will  be  9488,000,000.  The  Co- 
lumbia River  diversion  might  be  more  expen- 
sive. However,  the  Interior  Department  be- 
lieves the  reward  would  be  great.  Los  An- 
geles envisions  Itself  as  ultimately  the  larg- 
est city  In  America.  California  has  passed 
Illinois  In  the  census  and  soon  will  overhaul 
Pennsylvania.  It  may  eventually  pass  New 
,  York.  Yet  supremacy,  both  municipally  and 
on  a  State  basis.  Is  dependent  upon  tapping 
new  sources  of  water.  The  Columbia  River 
Is  the  principal  supply  of  fresh  water  in  the 
West,  and  it  probably  will  remain  so  until 
men  learn  to  distill  the  sea. 


The  Market  for  Another  Bjrproduct  of 
Bvtter  Makins  Being  Given  Away 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  REID  F.  MURRAY 

or  WISCONSIN 

IN  TH«  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT ATUTS 

Monday.  April  19,  1948 

Mr.  MURRAY  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  following  official  table  from 
the  United  States  Tariff  CommLsslon  In- 
dicates that  the  United  States  is  to  be- 
come the  receiving  station  for  the  sur- 
plus dried  skim  milk  of  the  world: 


Dried 

skimmed  milk:  United  States  imports 
for  consumption.  1933-37 
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timrrp:  OITrial  Mslistln  ol  tbe  I.  ».  UelwrtHieiM  •( 
I'eiuntrret. 

PIfaM  not*  the  Import*  In  1036  when 
million*  of  dollar!  were  being  paid  the 
American  producer  for  not  producing, 
Alto,  note  the  large  Import.n  In  January 
and  February  of  1948  atnce  the  duty  wm 
reduced  to  a  point  where  the  Democrats 
do  not  appear  to  even  be  following  their 
old  slogan.  "Tariff  for  revenue  only." 
Canada  may  put  an  embargo  on  .ship- 
ments  of  certain  farm  produces,  but  she 
appears  willing  to  send  us  dried  skim 
milk. 

This  present  admlnl.stratlon  gives  the 
American  market  away  for  the  products 
produced  north  of  the  Mason  and  Dixon's 
line.  It  then  turns  around  and  subsidizes 
cotton  exports  when  cotton  l.s  bringing 
above-parity  prices.  This  adminl.stra- 
tlon  collects  duties  on  Imports  of  live- 
stock and  livestock  products,  sets  aside 
30  percent  of  these  receipts  as  section  32 
funds  and  then  uses  these  funds  for 
subsidizing  the  export  of  cotton  and  to- 
bacco. Two  million  eight  hundred  thou- 
sand dollars  of  these  funds  are  being 
used  to  subsidize  cotton  exports,  al- 
though cotton  Is  above  parity,  and  $4,- 
400,000  Is  being  used  to  subsidize  the  ex- 
ports of  tobacco,  though  tobacco  Is  above 
parity. 

The  present  administration  Is  antl- 
livestock  farming  and  is  so  allergic  to  the 
dairy  industry  that  there  are  less  cows 
for  milk  in  the  United  States  than  there 
were  when  the  New  Deal  took  over.  Less 
milk  is  being  produced;  25  percent  less 
cheese  is  being  produced  than  In  1947; 
evaporated-milk  production  Is  the  low- 
est for  January  1948  that  It  has  been  for 
the  same  month  in  any  year  since  1941. 
Butter  production  is  above  1946  produc- 
tion so  far  this  year,  but  since  the  market 
for  casein,  lactose,  and  dried  skim  milk 
Is  being  given  away,  this  butter  produc- 
tion is  dlfBcult  to  maintain,  to  say  noth- 
ing about  increasing  It. 

The  present  program  Is  to  give  away 
tobacco,  cotton,  and  other  soil-depleting 
crops  and  to  give  away  the  market  for 
livestock  products  and  then  talk  and  talk 
about  soil  conservation. 

Canada  may  have  an  embargo  on  ship- 
ments of  grains  and  meats  to  the  United 
States,  but  you  note  they  are  willing  and 
able  to  ship  dried  skim  milk,  which  pulls 
the  economic  rug  out  frcm  under  the 
dairy  industry. 
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Wisconsin  Veteran  Laws 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  UWRENCE  H.  SMITH 

or  WISOOWBIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  April  19.  1948 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  Mr,  Speak- 
er, meet  veterans  are  not  fully  aware  ol 
ihttx  tapU  rights  to  various  benefits,  prlv- 
ItofM,  mreferences,  and  exemptions  m 
extended  to  them,  under  certain  circum- 
stances, by  the  laws  of  the  great  State 
of  Wisconsin.  I  urn.  therefore,  pleated 
to  present  for  their  lnformot>on  an  out- 
line of  Nuch  laws,  ai  compiled  by  Carl 
J.  Johnson,  department  adjutant  of  the 
DlMbltd  American  Veterans,  18&7  Bouih 
Bevanty-fotirth  Street.  West  AlUs  14, 
Wis.,  aa  follows: 

sours 

A  proposed  bonus  fur  World  War  II  vet- 
erans will  b«  submitted  to  the  voters  at  ths 
November  2,  1948.  eUcUon,  The  State  as- 
sembly passed  a  s«nat«-approvsd  resolution 
ordering  a  referendum  asking  voUrs  whether 
they  want  the  leg lalature  to  enact  a  bonus  to 
be  financed  by  a  8  percent  retaU  sales  twt. 

BtnUAL  ALLOWANCn  AND  ALUKO  BSMBriTt 

Any  honorably  discharged  veteran  of  any 
war  who,  at  time  of  death,  was  a  resident  of 
the  State,  shall  be  eligible  for  burial  at  the 
Grand  Army  Home  for  Veterans  at  King. 

County  allowance  Is  provided  for  the  burial 
of  Indigent  veterans,  their  wives  and  wid- 
ows. Burial  may  not  be  In  a  potter's  field. 
If  a  veteran  dies  leaving  an  estate  of  less 
than  SI  ,000.  exclusive  of  benefit*  due  him  or 
his  heirs  from  the  United  States,  his  estate 
shall  not  be  liable  for  more  than  $100  for 
burial  expenses  In  addition  to  the  amount 
allowed  by  the  United  States  for  his  btirtal. 
The  county  provides  for  the  care  of  the 
graves  of  soldiers,  their  wives  and  widows, 
when  care  Is  not  otherwise  provided  for. 

The  adjutant  general  Is  required  to  com- 
pile a  record  of  veterans'  burial  places. 

Counties  may  provide  appropriate  metal 
markers  for  the  graves  of  soldiers  burled 
within  certain  townships  or  municipalities. 
The  county  shall  apply  to  the  United  States 
for  a  proper  headstone,  and  have  the  head- 
stone set  in  place. 

civn.  BSLixr  ano  alliid  BDvcrm 
Acknowledgment  Is  made  of  legal  Instru- 
ments executed  by  members  of  the  armed 
forces  under  the  Uniform  Acknowledgment* 
Act. 

Administration  of  estates  of  absentees  In 
the  military  service  Is  provided. 

County  courts  may  appoint  attorneys  to 
represent  persons  In  the  military  service. 
A  Civil  Relief  Act  has  been  enacted. 
Disposition  is  provided  of  undistributed 
money  and  property  held  by  an  administrator 
or  other  court  ofBcer  when  the  legatee  or 
heir  or  other  person  entitled  thereto  is  a 
member  of  the  armed  forces. 

Insurance  benefits  are  protected  under  the 
State  life  fund. 

Protection  is  afforded  persons  acting  under 
power  of  attorney. 

Disability  of  minority  of  veterans  qualified 
under  the  GI  bill  of  rights  Is  removed. 

Powers  of  fiduciaries  and  guardians  are 
suspended  during  war  service. 

Testamentary  capacity  of  minors  in  the 
military  or  naval  forces  of  the  United  States 
Is  provided. 

Certain  obligations  of  persons  in  the  armed 
forces  are  waived,  extended,  or  suspended. 

Appearance  of  tbe  petitioner  or  the  child 
to  be  adopted,  ahould  either  one  or  both  of 


them  be  engaged  In  military  service  or  em- 
ployed in  connection  with  the  military  ef- 
forts of  the  United  States.  Is  waived. 

avn,    RIGHTS 

Absentee  registration  and  voting  is  pro- 
vided. 

Paroled     convicts     honorably     discharged 
from  mUlUry  service   are  recommended   to 
be  restored  to  civil  righU. 
claims;    assutamck  im  obtaimino  BXMuir; 
SAmcnrmo  or  fapcss 

Certified  copies  c4  public  records  are  fur- 
nished free  of  charge  by  clerks  of  courts  and 
registers  of  deeds.  The  county  pays  the  fe« 
to  the  proper  oOctal. 

Discharge  papers  are  rsoordsd  free  of 
charge, 

Provision  has  been  mad*  for  crsation  oC 
position  of  serrtee  omoffr  by  counties,  sucb 
(ifltoer  to  advtss  velM-ans  with  any  SOipleint 
or  problem,    The  uAcer  sltall  be  a  veleraa. 

KOUCATIOMAt  WWaFtTS;  •OattnCATIOM  rOR.TMi 

faomsioMS  amd  inAeM 

DiplooMs  ars  grantsd  to  blgh-sct.ool  ssn- 
lore  and  orstflU  to  ssnlors  of  any  county  rural 
normal  school  or  Uaohsrs'  ooUsm  upon  en* 
termg  military  servlos  during  the  school  year, 

Free  tuition  Is  granted  for  veterans  st« 
tending  schools  of  vocational  and  adult  sdu> 
cation.  Local  t)oards  may  rscslv*  funds  from 
ths  United  gUtes  Vsterana'  Administration. 

Free  tuition  U  granted  to  those  taking  uni- 
versity extension  courses  while  lu  ths  mili- 
tary service, 

A  soldier's  educational  bontu  has  been 
provided. 

Special  powers  are  conferred  on  county 
boards  to  appropriate  money  to  be  paid  to 
local  boards  of  vocational  and  adult  educa- 
tion. 

State  cooperation  with  the  United  States 
Ofllce  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation  is  pro- 
vided. 

University  extension  courses  have  been  es- 
tablished for  World  War  I  veterans. 

XMPLOTMENT    FXCFXaENCES,     PHIVILECES,    STC. 

Age  restrictions  are  not  applicable  to  vet- 
erans. 

An  honorably  discharged  veteran  of  any 
war  who  has  suffered  a  physical  disability  as 
a  result  of  his  mUltary  or  naval  service  shall 
not  be  barred  froH»  employment  in  any  pub- 
lic position  or  employment  in  State,  county, 
or  municipal  civil  service  or  otherwise.  If 
such  disability  will  not  handicap  him  in 
performance  of  bis  duties. 

All  county  relief  commiasloners  shall  be 
veterans. 

All  county  service  officers  shall  be  veterans. 

Credit  is  granted  for  war  service  imder  the 
teacher's  retirement  system. 

Leaves  of  absence  are  granted  for  public 
ofBcers  and  employees  with  reinstatement 
and  preservation  of  pension  rights. 

Leaves  of  absence  are  granted  lor  therlfls 
In  certain  counties. 

Military  service  credit  Is  given  pharmaclsta 
In  computation  of  required  continuity  of 
drug-store  employment. 

Persons  registered  as  assistant  pharma- 
cists shall  receive  credit  for  time  spent  In 
the  armed  forces  upon  application  to  take 
the  examination  for  registered  pharmacist. 

Preference  of  5  and  10  points  is  given  to 
veterans  upon  examination  for  employment 
by  police  and  fire  departments. 

Preference  is  given  to  veterans  In  cities 
and  vUlages,  in  the  State  clvU  service,  and  In 
Milwaukee  County  or  city. 

Benefit  rights  are  preserved  under  the  Un- 
employment Compensation  Act. 

Preservation  of  status  and  senlOTlty  rights 
Is  provided  for  classified  civil  service  em- 
ployees of  the  State  and  of  certain  counties. 

Teachers'  retirement  credits  are  preserved, 

Relnrtatement  of  Judges  upon  termination 
of  mUltary  service  is  provided. 

Oficers  and  employees  of  the  State  and 
local  units  and  of  any  private  or  other  em- 


ployer, within  6  months  after  termination  at 
military  service,  must  be  reinstated. 

Retention  of  status  In  State  employees'  re- 
tirement system  by  members  In  the  military 
service  is  provided. 

EzxMPnoN  raoM  cxactmoM ,  GAKMisuMxin.  etc. 

Money  received  as  pension,  compensation, 
Oovemment  insurance,  or  adjusted  compen- 
sation from  the  United  States  on  account  of 
military  or  naval  service  or  administered  by 
the  Veterans'  Administration  la  exempt. 

Papers  of  any  soldier,  sailor,  or  marlae 
derived  from  military  or  naval  service  or 
adjusted  compensation,  coespensatlon.  pen- 
sion, citation,  medal,  or  badge  ar*  sxsmpt 
from  Innkeeper's  Usn. 

Ot^AROlAN   AND  WARD 

Appointment  of  guardians  of  mXturt»  in  the 
Billitsry  service  Is  provided. 

evASAUNsutr 
The  guardianship  rljpits  of  parents,  broth- 
ers, and  sisters  have  been  eetabllshsd. 

NOMM 

Additional  land  has  bssn  aequlrsd  by  ths 
ilrand  Army  Homs  for  Veterans  with  the  nee 
of  Federal  funds. 

Veterans,  their  wiv**,  widows,  or  mothers 
may  be  admitted  to  th*  Orand  Army  HooM 
for  Veterans. 

HOSPITAL  tUMtrm 

Veterans  declared  Insane  may  be  com- 
mltted  to  county,  Btate,  or  Federal  hoepltals. 

Certain  hospital  benefits  ars  granted  to 
veterans, 

Hospltallcatlon,  medical  treatment,  and 
care  for  returning  veterans  of  World  War  IX 
Is  provided. 

Where  a  war  veteran  is  declared  Insane,  the 
Judge  shall  notify  the  State  veterans'  recog- 
lUtlon  board,  and  In  event  of  commitment, 
the  nearest  United  States  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration faculty. 

uiws  ON  vmcaAWS'  ucrts,  trc. 
An  interim  legislative  committee  has  been 
appointed  to  study  all  problems  of  veterans' 
legislation. 

MARRIAGE  LICENSES,  MEDICAL  TXAMTWATIOK,  XTC. 

Antenuptial  examinations  (Including 
Wassermann  tests)  required  of  marriage  ap- 
plicants may  be  made  and  certified  by  physi- 
cians serving  in  tbe  armed  forces. 

MEDALS,    CZXTmCATXS,    PAPERS,    ETC. 

AccepUnce  as  secxirlty  is  prohibited. 

MEETINC  PLACES,  MEMORIAL  BtOLOING  PRIVILEGES, 
ETC. 

Towns,  vUlages.  cities,  and  counties  may 
erect  suitable  monuments  or  memorial 
buildings  to  the  memory  of  former  residents 
who  served  in  any  war. 

PATRIOTIC    HOLIDAT8 

Leaves  of  absence  are  granted  on 
Memorial  Day  to  veterans  in  public  service. 

RECORDS,  RZUCS,  ETC. 

County  boards  are  authorized  to  create  the 
position  of  county  historian  to  preserve  and 
record  experiences  of  military  men  and  wo- 
men and  the  records  of  their  service. 

RELIEF  AND  REHABILITATION 

Building  and  loan  associations  may  make 
loans  to  veterans  qualified  under  the  GI  bill 
of  rights. 

Cotmty  aid  Is  extended  to  veterans'  de- 
pendent children  while  the  veteran  Is  hos- 
pitalized. 

County  aid  is  extended  to  veteran*,  their 
wives  or  widows,  children  and  parents. 

An  emergency  gift  tax  has  been  imposed 
to  provide  revenue  for  rehabilitation  at 
World  War  U. 

An  emergency  tax  has  been  Imposed  upon 
all  transfers  of  property  (inheritances)  to 
provide  revenue  fcr  rehabilitation  of  vev- 
erans  of  World  War  IL 
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APPENDIX  TO  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 


raguUtlons   hava   b«en   Uber&l- 
tnvMtmenu  by  domMtlc  llf«  In- 
(jomp«nlM  m&klng  tucb  companies 
tnvwt  in  loans  guaranteed  under 
of  rt^U. 
occiipatlonal  tax  on  tobacco  prcducta 
tmpoaed  to  provide  revenue  (or  re« 
o<  World  War  II  veterans 
tabablUtatlon  truat   fund   haa 
mada  tip  of  the  annual  pro« 
tb*  Mtrtax  on  tncomea.    Said  fund 
(seltMlvalir  (or  health,  educational, 
rebabUttatloo  of  World  War  II 


lenient  rlgbu  are  retained  while  aerr- 

araMd  force*, 
ipefary  aid  u  irnnted  to  veterana  and 
tbatr  fan  II  tee  In  their  own  bomaa. 

Tuwna  may  provuto  aid  for  dastltute  aoU 
diera  an<    their  famltlea. 


-cxcMrnoira  raoM   uctMai 
arwrwAL*.  rrc. 

OvtAl  k  nHfani'  orfanlaatlon*  ere  exempt 

:__  .  for  holdlnf  b«.imi  roalchea 

for  whiek  no  admiMion  (at  la  ctoMfad. 
~    i;d«^t  btMting  and  flabttif  Matimi  are 
for  BMnibara  of  the  aroMd  fureas 
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nry  motor-vehicle  regiatratlon  per* 

be  laaued  to  perauna  In  active  mltU 

Ice.  free  of  charge      This  It  nppll- 

motor  veblclea  owned  or  designated 

persons. 

Disabled  veterana  are  exempt  from  fee  for 

State  p^ddler'a  Ucenae. 

Is   granted   from    payment   of 

for  conducting  an  auction  or  clos- 

lale  prior  to  Induction  Into  the  armed 
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service  la  excluded  from  time  re- 
ef embalmer's  license  law   and 
'egulatlona  gi/vcmlng  a  registered  ap- 
are  suspended. 

ans.  surgeons,  and  osteopaths  are 
from  annual  registration  and  pay- 
fee  while  serving  In  the  armed  forces, 
requirements  or  fees  are  suspended 
licensee,  certlflcatce.  or  permits  of 
In  active  military  aervlce. 

halls  and  real  eetate  owned  and 

by  veterans'  aaaoclatlons  and  cer- 

memorlal   buildings  are   exempt 


1  er 


occuple< 
talii   ot 
from  taiatlon 

TXANsrorrATioM  paivn-Eccs 

BaBrokds  may  give  free  transportation  or 
reduced  Iratea  to  Inmatea  of  soldiers'  homes. 

TSnaAMS'   OaGANnATIONS 

[aa  may   appropriate  money   to  de- 
expense  of  State  or  national  con- 


Republic  and  the  United  Spanish  War  Vet- 
erans. 

Rooms  may  be  furnished  by  counties. 

Organizations  are  authorlxed  to  become 
auxiliaries  of  State  historical  society  to  pre- 
serve records  of  the  Civil  War 

Certain  veterans'  organUailona  are  rep- 
reatnted  on  the  soldiers'  rehabilitation 
board. 

Certain  veterana'  organiaatloaa  are  exempt 
from  iicens«>  fees  for  boldlttg  bosiag  matcbaa 
fur  which  IK)  admlaalon  fM  la  atoaned. 

MoH  of  tbe  aboveHMbtlMMd  taws  have 
been  anaeted  by  the  Wleaooatn  Ugtelature 
durinf  the  last  M  years,  thri  u^b  the  aponaor* 
ahtp  and  couperatton  of  the  DAV  and  other 
veurana   organl— Unna. 

Tlie  DAV  at  the  present  time  baa  iow»  M 
chapters  in  the  btaM,  vbeae  MaaibanMB 
dues  average  about  M  MiniMlly,  and  vbwi 
maintain  volunteer  «r  part-time  aarviee  aMl 


r 


al  appropriation  of  gl.OOO  Is  pro- 
State   publication    of    the    annual 
proceed^gs.  etc..  of  certain  veterans'  organi- 
sations 

Unau  horlzed  wearing  or  use  of  Irulgnla, 
etc..  of  veterans'  organisations  Is  a 
nor   punlabable   by   imprisonment 
than  30  days  or  by  fine  not 
$ao.  or  both. 
1  appropriations  are  made  to  certain 
organisations    for     necessary    ex- 
annual  encampments. 
Ifemc^lal  Hall  in  tbe  capttol  Is  to  be  used 
as  headquarters  of  the  Grand  Army  o(  the 


In  addltkai  to  aocb  t'.ate-wide  service,  the 
DAvSnntntalns  four  full  time  national  serv- 
ice olBce.s.  under  the  dlr^cuun  uf  Bernard 
O.  Blackwell.  at  the  Veteran*'  Administration 
rational  offlce.  943  North  Water  •trtet.  Illl* 
wsukee  3.  Wis. 

Thaaa  DAV  esperts  extend  att  typaa  of  aerr* 
Ice  to  veteruis  and  their  U*;  r  identa,  mart 
ptrtlcuUrly  m  lb«  ttrbniest  preparation, 
pftatntation,  and  prottMtlon  <  ( their  justifl* 
able  alaims  for  VMtdHa  tj^n  (f  fovtrbOMntai 
heti«n»4  tn  wht(^  tfetjr  nay  bt  iMrfMlf  and 
I 


I-  St. 

»  u«ni«  if<.«,vj  iiinr  jtitt 

r  <  and  beneAis  p.ovided 

under  u\^uf  OiMbfUlcated  laws,  f (dsral  and 
State 

The  DAV  has  atfafltd.  on 
basis,  a  nun-jib-matcbtng  c 
to  provide  gnintul  rmployiuem  luT  all  handi- 
capped v»t»run*  wh  >  ura  employable,  und«r 
the  Bupc:  .d  W.  Rice,  national 

director  i.'i  ^u^^it^  ic^itiiious. 

Permed  In  li)20  and  chartered  by  the  Con- 
gress In  19*33.  the  DAV  Is  composed  solelv  of 
men  and  wcm>n  who  were  wounded  ct  dis- 
abled as  s  result  of  their  service  to  the  United 
States  In  time  cf  war. 

The  determination  of  th?  DAV  to  see  to  It 
thst  America's  disabled  veterans  are  ade- 
quately provided  for  should  be  generouaiy 
aupported.  as  a  public  Investment  In  the 
future  patriotism  of  our  youth,  and  as  practi- 
cal patriotism  which  brings  huge  humani- 
tarian and  financial  dividends  to  every  com- 
munity, to  every  State,  and  to  our  country 

As  a  disabled  veteran  of  World  War  I.  and 
a  life  member  of  the  DAV.  It  Is  a  pleasure 
(or  me  to  commend  Its  service  program. 


President  Manael  A.  Roxat,  of  the  Philip- 
pines, Diet — Hit  Compatriot,  Mr.  Vi- 
cente Villamin,  Writes  an  Encomium  of 
Him 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  NORRIS  POULSON 

or  CALiroaKiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  April  19.  1948 

Mr.  POULSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
first  President  of  the  Republic  of  the 
Philippines  passed  away  a  few  days  ago 
In  Manila.  We  mourn  his  death.  He 
was  a  friend  of  America.  He  stood  for 
democracy  and  fought  coaununism.  He 
was  a  great  man  and  an  effective  leader 
of  men.    I  wish  to  malce  as  a  part  ol  my 


remarks  an  encooiiUm  of  him  by  one  of 
his  compatriots.  Mr.  Vicente  Villamin. 
Mr.  Vlllamin'3  statement  follows: 

MANt7KL    A.    BOXAS 

(By  VlcenU  Villamin.  Washlr.gton.  D.  C.) 
Marcus  Aurellus  wrote:  "Death  Is  of  such 
kind  as  Is  birth— a  mystery  of  nature."  A 
man  of  power  and  fame  U  now  wrapped  In 
that  mystery.  Manuel  Ruxas  hss  Jast  left 
hu  esrthiy  manaiM  for  tbat  plaaa  at  eternal 
silencs  whirh  shafeaapaara  deaerlbad  aa  "tbe 
undlaeove  try  from  whose  bourne  no 

traveler  re^M.  .•- 

Every  human  btlnv  la  bound  for  that  das- 
ttaatlen.  Oe«  Ui  Ma  isAbM*  vladom  has 
IftowM  aafedislM  lor  MMh  one  and 
IB  pwiomd  aaerecy  Dnleae  the 
irmartnt  band  el  aian  intervenes,  no  one 
feaova  bis  time  of  departure  In  this  divine 
plan  la  InvoUel  the  Joy  at  living. 

As  Manuel  R^xns  departs  on  bla  Joumty. 
we  whose  time  hai  not  yet  come  can  only 
call  out  to  him.  "Hall  and  farewell,  dear 
friend.  Godspeed,  tUl  we  meet  again  "  And 
surely  we  shall  meet  again,  for  we  are  only 
tarrying  bare  (or  some  tasks  and  (or  some 
time. 

Ab  be  leaves  on  a  beautiful  day.  we  can 
only  hop«  tist  our  day  o(  departure  will 
bs  aa  blessed  and  benign. 

"To  die  Is  to  r  •'  "  Riral  breathed  In  a 
deathiaea  peer  ited  a*  man  Intervened 

IB  Ood'i  ^b  *i.u  i,'.  waa  told  that  he  was  to 
dtpart  on  Mm  morrow,  luay  fron  morning 
tilt  nidfet.  tvery  livelong  day  of  his  puMIe 
Ufa,  Roaaa  earns  the  rest  tu  wliUib  Ood 
baabldde 

Ha  w».  -  the  people  ha  loved.    To 

tbetn  he  gnve  bla  beat.  And  now  ha  btgins 
hta  long,  lasting  vacation.  Me  will  be  happy 
there.  Sophocles  said  truly  that  a  nun  la 
not  happy  "till  hU  life  has  run  Ita  course 
and  reached  Its  goat." 

Manurl  Roxas  had  a  great  mind,  which  he 
tised  constantly  In  the  service  o(  the  people 
who  IcsUUed  him  as  their  Orst  Presidential 
Mr.glatrate.  With  Cicero,  he  could  ssy  In  life, 
"I  am  not  aorry  to  have  lived,  since  my  IKe 
hss  been  such  that  I  feel  I  was  not  born  In 
vs'.n." 

He  lived  In  an  age  of  turmoil,  which  he 
frc*d  and  tr.ed  to  dominate.  It  Is  the  age 
wh?n  man  asserts  himself  and  demands  his 
due  It  Is  the  a^e  of  democracy.  Xenopbon 
foresaw  It  when  he  walled  acroes  the  cen- 
turies that  "It  Is  easier  to  rule  the  other  anl- 
mala  than  to  rule  men." 

Ronaa  was  a  leader,  not  a  ruler.  The  cor- 
nerstone of  his  national  policy  Is  the  reduc- 
tion of  poverty,  the  more  horizontal  distribu- 
tion of  wealth,  and  the  elevation  of  the 
standard  of  living  of  the  people. 

The  lodestar  ot  his  Interns tlonal  policy  la 
friendship  with  America,  the  America  that 
crea'.ed  the  Filipino  nation.  Salltist.  In 
Catiline,  declared  that  "the  firmest  friend- 
ship la  based  on  an  Identity  of  likes  and  dis- 
likes "  With  America.  Roxas  believed  In 
fre€dom.  opportunity,  peace,  and  democracy, 
and  disbelieved  in  tyranny.  Intolerance,  com- 
munism, and  totalitarianism. 

Manuel  Roxss  leaves  behind  him  a  grieving 
people.  If  sympathy  snd  tears  could  revive 
tbe  dead,  he  would  be  among  the  living  again. 
Sophoclea  said;  "If  men  by  tears  could  heal 
their  several  Uis.  and  by  their  weeping  bring 
the  dead  to  life,  then  gold  would  be  of  far 
less  price  than  tears." 

Manuel  Roxas  has  gone  ahead  of  us.  To 
him  we  repeat  the  following  lines  by  Tenny- 
son: 

"Now  la  done  thy  long  day's  work; 
Fold  thy  palms  acroas  thy  breast, 
Fold  thine  arms,  turn  to  thy  rest." 

Plato  observed  that  "life  Is  but  a  sojourn" 
on  thU  green  earth.  We  are  all  on  the  way 
to  life  everylaatlng.  On  the  day  cf  the  resur- 
rection we  shall  all  meet  again.  While  we 
are  still  here  we  sh?Il  be  comforted  by  re- 
peating the  t«enty-tblrd  Psalm: 
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•Tlje  Lord  Is  my  shepherd;  I  shall  not 
want;  He  maketh  me  to  lie  down  in  green  pas- 
tures; He  leadeth  me  beside  the  still  waters; 
He  restoreth  my  soul;  hs  leadeth  me  In  the 
path  of  rlghteouaness  for  His  name's  sake. 
Yea,  though  I  walk  through  the  valley  of 
the  shadow  of  death.  I  wUl  fear  no  evil; 
for  Thou  art  with  me;  thy  rod  and  thy 
BtalT,  they  comfort  me.  Thou  preparest  a 
table  before  me  in  the  preaance  of  mine 
enemies;  Thou  annolnteat  my  head  with  oil: 
my  cup  runneth  over.  Surely  foodneaa  and 
mercy  shall  follow  me  all  the  days  of  my 
life  and  I  will  dwell  In  the  hotise  of  the  Lord 
forever." 

And  to  lAuMMl  Boxas  we  say  onee  mora. 
"Mall  and  (arewatl,  tUl  wa  meet  again." 


Facti  About  Communiim 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DANIEL  A.  REED 

or  wtw  Toax 
IN  THE  HOU8I  OF  RlWlMllin'ATIVM 

Tuf$dav.  April  €,  194$ 

Mr.  REED  of  New  York.  Mr.  Spoaker, 
I  am  recaivlng  a  lario  volumo  of  mall 
ihn  mibatanco  of  which  ti  to  tht  oflact 
that  lib**!  ly  l»  pasltr  to  rrtaJn  than  to  ro- 
gftln.  It  U  polntad  out  and  strongly 
itroaiod  In  lattars  that  the  CommunutN 
art  tho  aworn  onomy  of  America;  that 
tho  Amtrlcan  pooplo  oxpoct  you  to  ■•• 
that  thoM  tnomios  aro  awtpt  out  u(  evorjr 
department  of  the  Oovemment. 

I  have  been  f\ghtlng  communism  for 
more  than  25  years.  Conimunlsta  were 
conducting  schools  during  the  twenties. 
Children  were  then  taught  to  march 
around  the  American  flag  and  spit  on  it 
and  repeat  In  unison  "I  hate  the  Ameri- 
can flag." 

Year  by  the  year  the  Communists 
have  entrenched  them.'^elves  in  key  po.sl- 
tions  of  the  United  States  Government. 
This  subversive  element  is  penetrating 
the  club.«;  and  organized  groups,  religious, 
civic,  labor,  and  others  wherever  its 
poisonous  influence  can  weaken  the  con- 
fidence of  the  American  citizens  In  their 
own  form  of  government.  It  Is  Impor- 
tant that  each  sovereign  citizen  be  on 
his  guard  lest  he  become  the  victim  of 
communistic  propaganda. 

Under  leave  to  extend,  I  am  Inserting 
Facts  About  Communism,  as  follows: 

FACTS  ABOtrr  COMMUNISM 

Today  we  are  hearing  a  great  deal  about 
the  activities  of  communism  in  America. 
So  let  us  see  exactly: 

1.  Who  Is  a  Communist? 

2.  What  are  his  obligations  and  duties? 

3.  To  whom  Is  he  responsible? 

4.  How  do  Communists  treat  minority 
groups? 

5.  Do  Communists  use  force  and  violence  to 
gain  their  ends? 

6.  What  do  Communists  consider  Is  their 
relationship  to  the  United  States? 

7.  Is  war  between  Russia  and  the  United 
States  Inevitable? 

For  our  answers  we  will  go  to  the  ofllclal 
documents  of  the  Communist  Party.  We  will 
also  listen  to  a  few  words  by  Joseph  Stalin, 
the  recognized  head  of  the  party.  Then  we 
will  have  a  statement  or  two  by  Lenin,  from 
whom  Stalin  Inherited  the  leadership  of  the 
Communist  movement.  Lenin  is  considered 
practically  a  "god"  by  the  Communists  every- 
where. 


1.  Who  Is  a  Communist? 
Our  answer  is  found  in  paragraph  3  of  the 
Constitution  and  Rules   of  the  CommunUt 
International.      This  reads: 

"Membership  of  the  Communist  Party  and 
the  Communist  International  Is  open  to  sll 
those  who  accept  the  program  and  rules  of 
the  gUen  CommunUt  Party  and  of  the  Com- 
munist Inurnatlonal,  who  Join  one  of  the 
basic  uniu  of  the  party,  actively  work  In  it, 
abide  by  all  the  decisions  of  the  party  and  of 
the  Communist  International;  and  regularly 
pay  party  dues," 
3   What  are  his  obligations  and  duties? 
For  the  answer  to  that  one.  Jet  us  look  at 
a  few  provisions  uf  the  31  Conditions  of  the 
•eeond  Congress  of  the  Cotnmunist  Inurna- 
tlonal,   Ho  4  of  thaaa  raads;  "Persistent  and 
systematic  propaganda  and  agitation  must  be 
carried  on  In  the  army,  where  Communist 
groups  should  be  formed  In  every  military  or- 
ganl^tlon.    Wherever   owing   to   repreaslve 
r>>gUtatlon  agitation  becomea  Impossible,  It 
Is  necessary  to  carry  on  such  agitation  llle- 
gaily.     But  refUBttI  to  carry  on  or  participate 
In  such  work  should  be  considered  equal  to 
treason  to  the  revolutlonsry  cause" 

Mere  is  another  nbllRstlon  and  duty  of 
Communists:  It  is  condition  Wo,  9  of  the  21 
conditions: 

'  Cvety  party  desirous  of  tjtloflflng  to  tnt 
CommunUt  International  shotild  be  bound 
to  earry  on  iystemailo  and  persutent  Com- 
munist work  in  the  labor  unions,  coopera- 
tivea,  and  other  organlMttons  of  wmHtnf 
masses,    It  U  neeeaaary  to  form  Oommunlat 
nuclei  within  these  organlMtlona.  which  by 
i)er»utei.i  and  lasting  work  ihould  win  ovef 
labor  unions  tu  cummunlsm," 
I,  To  whom  U  he  responsible? 
Condition  No.  14  says: 
"The  CommunUt  Fsrty  should  carry  on  a 
preeUe  and  deflnlts   propaganda   to  induce 
workers  to  reruss  to  transport  any  kind  of 
military    equipment    Intended    for    fighting 
against  the  Soviet  Republics,  and  should  also 
by  legal  and  Illegal  means  carry  on  a  pro- 
gram amongst  the  troops  sent  against  the 
workers'  republics." 

4.  How    do    Communlata    treat    minority 
groups? 

We  hear  a  great  deal  about  the  Communists 
being  the  friend  of  minority  groups.  They 
are  constantly  trying  to  stir  up  those  who 
think  they  have  a  grievance.  To  find  out 
how  they  treat  minority  groups,  we  shall  lis- 
ten to  the  words  of  Joseph  Stalin.  In  this 
way  no  one  can  say  that  we  are  not  getting 
the  truth.  On  page  51  of  his  book.  Problems 
of  Leninism.  Stalin  says  (speaking  cf  a  coun- 
try that  they  want  to  take  over) :  "Before 
entering  upon  decisive  political  action  the 
party  must,  by  means  of  prolonged  revolu- 
tionary work,  insure  for  itself  the  support 
of  the  majority  of  the  working  masses,  or  at 
least  the  benevolent  neutrality  of  the  ma- 
jority of  the  class.  •  •  •  And  what  U 
to  be  done  with  the  minority,  if  it  does  not 
wUh,  if  It  does  not  agree  to  submit  volun- 
tarily to  the  will  of  the  majority?  When  the 
party  enjoys  the  confidence  of  the  majority, 
can  It  and  should  It  force  the  minority  to 
submit  to  the  will  of  the  majority?  Yes;  It 
can  and  It  must." 

5.  Do  Communists  tise  force  and  violence 
to  gain  their  ends? 

On  pages  39-40  of  the  same  book,  Mr. 
Stalin  says:  "The  dictatorship  of  the  prole- 
tariat must  necessarily  include  the  concept 
of  violence.  There  is  no  dictatorship  with- 
out violence  if  the  dictatorship  is  to  be 
understood  In  the  strict  sense  of  the  word. 
Lenin  defines  the  dictatorship  of  the  prole- 
tariat as  'power  based  directly  on  violence'." 
Stalin  took  that  word  of  Lenin  from  Collected 
Works,  ppge  315.  Russian  edition. 

6.  What  do  Communtets  consider  U  their 
relationship  to  the  United  States? 

On  January  2,  1946.  Joseph  Starobln.  writ- 
ing In  the  Communist  Daily  Worker  (the 
official  mouthpiece  of  the  Communist  Party 
In  Amer.ca).  called  the  United  States  the 
enemy. 


7.  Is  war  between  Rvissla  and  the  United 
States  InevlUble? 

On  page  19  of  his  book.  Problems  of  Lenin- 
ism, Joseph  Stalin  gives  us  our  answer  to 
thU  question  as  he  quotes  from  the  worka 
of  Lenin.  Collected  Works,  volume  XXII. 
pages  315-817,  Russian  edition.  This  la 
Lenin's  statement  with  which  Stalin  agrees: 
"International  Imperialism  (remember,  they 
call  us  nn  International  Imperialist)  with  all 
the  might  of  Its  capital  and  Its  highly  or- 
ganised military  technique,  whloh  represenu 
a  real  fortreaa  of  Inurnatlonal  eaplUl,  eoul4 
under  no  clreumatanoea,  under  no  poaelblt 
Gondltlona,  live  aide  by  side  with  the  »oviet 
Kepublloe.    •    •    *    A  conflict  U  Inevitable." 


Soybtani  asd  Their  Protective  Suhtiif 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  REID  F.  MURRAY 

or  wiNCONaiM 
m  THE  HOU8I  OF  IllFIllBIWTATlVlt 

Monday.  April  19.  194S 
Mr.  MURRAY  of  Wlaconsln,  Mr. 
Bpeakor,  in  the  March  II,  1948.  1mu«  ot 
tho  Economic  and  MarkHlng  Informa- 
tion, publlihid  by  ymiUiP  UnlvriMty.  la 
an  artlcli  by  ProfoMor  Paarlbori.  of  thd 
Department  of  Agrlrultural  Beonomlci. 
An  oxeorpt  of  the  artlclo  In  m  fotlowe: 

OOMPRTITtOW  WITN  OTHtg  OHJ 

AUhou;rh  the  H;ilted  itatea  ie  praetteally 
aeU-fcUfRcient  In  oil  meals,  the  country  gen- 
erally Imports  large  quantities  of  fau  and 
oils.  Soybean  oil  U  versatile  but  Is  pri- 
marily a  food  fat.  lu  chief  competitors  are 
cottonseed  oil,  lard,  coconut  oil,  and  butter. 
In  volume  It  U  about  equal  to  cottonseed  oil 
but  is  not  so  important  as  lard  or  butter. 
In  price  It  U  In  the  same  general  group  with 
lard  and  cottonseed  oil.  It  la  more  expensive 
than  untaxed  coconut  oil,  but  much  cheaper 
than  butter. 

Soybeans  compete  with  these  oils  In  vari- 
ous ways.  In  shortening,  soybean  oil  com- 
petes with  lard  and  cottonseed  oil.  In  mar- 
garine, soybean  oil  competes  with  butter, 
cottonseed  oil,  and  coconut  oil.  In  cooking 
fats,  soybean  oil  competes  with  cottonseed 
oil. 

Competition  between  these  products  is  re- 
stricted. For  example.  United  States  soy- 
beans are  protected  from  foreign  soybeans 
by  a  tariff  of  2  cents  per  pound  on  soy- 
beans; United  States  soybean  oil  is  protected 
from  foreign  soybean  oil  by  a  tariff  of  3.5 
cents  per  pound  on  soybean  oil;  United 
States  soybeans  are  protected  from  foreign 
coconut  oil  by  various  tariffs,  quotas,  and 
excise  taxes  on  coconut  oil;  United  Statea 
butter  is  protected  from  United  States  soy- 
beans by  a  tax  of  10  cents  per  pound  on  col- 
ored margarine. 

Our  distinguished  economist.  Profes- 
sor Paarlberg,  omits  some  of  the  addi- 
tional facts.  He  does  not  mention  the 
subsidy  that  is  being  paid  on  soybeans 
directly  and  on  the  oil  indirectly.  He 
does  not  tell  of  the  thousands  of  tons  of 
protein  meal  given  away  although  classed 
as  exports.  He  does  not  say  that  the  oils 
in  oleomargarine  have  been  subsidized 
somewhere  from  1  to  10  cents  per  pound 
<iuring  the  past  5  years. 

You  will  note  that  the  so-called  reci- 
procity agreements  have  not  wholly 
caught  up  with  the  soybean  growers  yet. 
Note  the  2  cents  per  pound  duty  on  soy- 
bean impcrLS.  But  the  Geneva  Confer- 
ence is  reducing  tliis  to  1  cent  per  pound 
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to  th«  United  States  Tariff 
Th«  duty  on  oil  of  3  "a 
pound  u  also  being  reduced  to 
pfr  pound  and  234  percent  ad 
y  bt  a  htfli  prohiMUve 
aonnal  eoodltiona.  The 
rrdprodtk  group  a  few  daya  ago  reduced 
thg  iBpoi  t  duty  on  akin  milk  to  three- 
•MMBih  I  of  a  eaol  pgr  pound. 

The  ar  icle  ilMttM  Amt,  I«  btgBtlrely 
factual,  t  uit  the  twlNidy  ea  eoybeftna  di- 
rectly am  th«*  oil  directly  is  much  greater 
than  the  lax  on  tiM  OMilorf 
fcirine. 

Another  point  that  the 
mlaaed  w  ui  thu,  Wboae  dairy  cowt  will 
be  aaUnf  the  toybeMi  Mesl?  Milk  cow 
munbrri  wre  been  redneed  from  43  out 
of  every  00  t>eforo  the  war  to  36  out  of 
every  10  >  now.  and  If  theae  mlQc  cow 
BtUll^ri  are  further  reduced.  jUMt  ex- 
MUy  whi  t  dairy  oowa  will  be  eating  ihl« 
meal?  T  leaeeoybean  people  cannot  help 
ruin  the  dairy  indtutry  and  Ktlll  expect 
to  §•■  th  >lr  meal  for  dairy  purpceee. 

If  the  eooDomlat  wuhcd  to  give  the 
whole  It  try.  he  should  have  aUo  called 
attenllor  to  the  fact  that  there  is  alto 
another  tax  protection  on  soybean  oil. 
Did  he  niH  know  about  that  one?  It  is 
the  inter  lal  tax  of  3  cents  per  pound  on 
lmporte<  Tegetable  oils  used  for  food 
purposea 

The  scybean  people  like  taxes  on  the 
other  feiiow.  They  spotLsored  the  Cor- 
bett  bill  vhlch  provides  a  10-cent  tax  on 
colored  ( leomargarine  to6— that  Is.  if  It 
Is  not  made  from  Imported  oils. 

While  he  administration  may  support 
the  presmt  oleomartrarine  bill,  do  you 
believe  t  ley  are  In  a  position  to  support 
the  Corb  !tt  bill?  With  aU  the  talk  about 
extendin  ( the  reciprocity  agreements,  do 
you  thin  i  the  President  would  care  to 
sign  the  Corbett  bUl?  The  League  of 
Women  Voters  and  other  groups  have 
been  dec  ?lved  for  years  by  the  New-Deal 
propagaiida  about  foreign  trade.  The 
facts  ar<!  that  this  administration  has 
he  most  severe  trade  barriers 
ere<  ted  in  the  history  of  our  coun- 
try. Th«  most  vicious  trade  barrier  ever 
erected  if  course  was  the  embargo  on 
tobacco   «ed. 

Thoug  1  our  economist  friend  gives  us 
the  facts  In  his  article  in  regard  to  the 
2  cents  per  pound  import  duty  or  tax  on 
imported  soy  beans,  which  has  been  re- 
duced to  1  cent,  and  the  3.5  cents  per 
pound  oi  soybean  oil.  which  is  to  be  re- 
to  3  cents  and  224  percent  ad- 
he  forgot  one  other  protective 
tax.  Po^bly  he  had  not  heard  about 
that  one.  It  is  the  22  cents  duty  or  tax 
or  protec  ;.ion  that  oleomargarine  enjojrs. 
This  tax  is  an  emtmrgo  on  oleo  imports. 
The  domestic  oil  then  has  a  monopoly 
on  the  domestic  market  Butter  has  a 
7  centa  p  sr  pound  import  duty  or  tax  for 
the  flnt  50.000.000  pounds  Imported: 
skim  mlK  has  the  three-sixteenths  of 
1  cent  ppr  pound,  and  the  other  dairy 
like  casein  and  lactose  have 
■Uhlocted  to  drastic  duty  reduction. 
and  In  f^  all  the  reduction  the  Presl- 
had  the  power  to  reduce  them, 
on  Imports  of  soil  de- 
lower  the  duties  on  live- 
stock anj!  livestock  products,  and  invite 
theae  In  ports,  pay  export  sutuidies  on 
vheat,  cAtoa.  and  other  sou  depleting 
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cropa.  and  then  appropriate  more  and 
more  money  for  soil  con.^crvatlon. 

If  the  vegetable  oils  were  not  subiidized 
oleo  would  be  aelllDf  for  more  per  pound. 
WbOg  eld  boaay  U  compelled  to  ttaod  oo 
bar  own  four  feet  and  produce  the  great- 
est food  product  ever  known  to  man.  her 
product*  are  compelled  to  compete  with 
federally  tubntdizrd  olU.  and  with  em- 
bargoca  and  high  duties  accorded  the 
substitute*  for  hrr  product. 

If  the  dairymen  of  America  had  the 
ItHslaU?*  protection  now  afforded  the 
en  crops,  they  would  not  be  so  fearful 
of  the  future,  and  of  their  own  economic 
security. 


Prodaction  Manafeneaf  AdaiinUtraliea 

EZTVN8ION  OP  REMARKS 

( r 

HON.  JAMES  W.  TRIMBLE 

or   AKKAJMAS 

III  TUE  HOUSE  or  RIPBISENTATIVH 
Monday.  April  19.  194! 

Mr.  TRIMBLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Third  Congressional  District  of  Arkansas 
is  located  in  the  heart  of  the  Ozark 
Mountains  of  northwest  Arkansas.  We 
are  a  district  of  small  farms  and  small 
businesses. 

Sail  conservation  Is  one  of  our  moat 
vital  problems  and  a  problem  which  has 
the  Intense  interest  not  only  of  our  farm- 
ers but  our  businessmen  as  well.  Yes- 
terday I  received  the  following  resolu- 
tions which  were  adopted  at  a  meeting 
of  the  10  counties  of  my  district  held  at 
Harrison.  Ark.,  on  April  14,  1948.  I  In- 
clude them  as  part  of  my  remarks: 

At  a  dKtrlct  m«etln{{  of  the  10  counties 
compa«ln((  tb«  Third  CongroMlonal  District, 
held  *t  HarrUon.  Arlt..  AprU  14.  1948.  repre- 
sentative county  and  community  committee- 
men unanimously  adopted  the  (oUowinK  res- 
olutions in  regard  to  the  needs  and  continu- 
ation of  the  present  PliA  farm  proKram  com- 
monly known  as  the  triple  A  administered 
conservation  progrmm: 

1.  That  conaervatlon  ssilstswca  for  1(K8 
program  and  all  future  conaervatlon  and  use 
prof  rams  be  appropriated  In  the  amount  of 
not  lew  than  S300.COO.000.  That  any  amount 
less  than  S3OO.0OO.0OO  will  havs  a  tendency 
to  deteriorate  the  program. 

2.  That  aiuaual  appropriations  should  be 
not  leas  than  S300.000.000.  with  sufficient 
funds  for  administration,  so  that  a  stable 
program  of  coruervatlon  assistance  can  be 
formulated  to  have  an  effective  conservation 
program.  If  the  program  and  funds  are 
stablllaed  with  sufficient  administrative  ex- 
penses of  not  less  than  S37.OCO.000,  a  more 
effective  Job  of  conservation  can  be  done,  be- 
cause farmer -electsd  eommltteemen  can  be 
better  trained  to  adoslnlster  the  program  in 
coiintles  and  ccnxmunlties.  Present  funds  do 
not  permit  efficient  training  of  committee- 
men and  Informing  farmers  In  the  need  for 
and  possibilities  oi  program  assistance.  A 
stAbUiaed  appropriation  at  sufficient  level 
will  Increase  participation  In  and  effective- 
ness of  the  program. 

S.  That  the  SMO  llmlUUon  of  payments 
should  be  eliminated.  Conservation  needs 
are  baaed  on  prnplsed  awd  not  on  individual 
farmers.  Tht  glOO  llSBttaUon  does  not  In- 
crease the  amount  of  conservation  on  small 
farms  but  It  does  limit  the  conservation  that 
can  be  acoompllahed  on  large  acreages.  The 
acreage  on  large  farms  needs  oonservation  as 
weU  as  that  on  small  larms.  and  the  large 


operator  Is  tn  little  better  position  to  pay  tbe 
entire  east  (psr  scrt )  than  the  small  opsr- 
a'or.    Tbe  MaMtattoo  of  aaststance  shuukl  be 


placed  on  the  needs  Of  the  land  aei  ea  the 
t</ui  smotint  of  tmmmm  le  ■•  iajjeliaal 


t 


Is  be 


4.  That  the  Increase  In  small  pej 
taken  up  In  materlaU  or  servU>rs. 

».  Tbai  St  UaM  9«tMOftO0  be  spproprlst«4 
anouaily  for  a  aeaool-ltmea  program. 

i.  Tbat  aelah  Jfadspetb  be  sent  as  a  repre. 
senutlve  ef  MMs  fiaap  to  sppear  before  tbe 
•cnats  Agrtctiltttral  Appgbpinations  Goai- 
mlttee. 

7  Tbat  county  meetinp  bs  held  10  ••> 

with  the  sbove  msattoned  problems. 

8.  That  service*  now  svsUable  through 
action  programs  are  vttally  aesasd  by  farm- 
er* In  their  work  of  producing  farm  pretfuete 
and  maintaining  suU  fertUlly  and  aBMM  be 
mtntslned.  There  1*  very  littls,  if  any, 
duplication  of  services  to  farmers,  but  If  any 
pregrsHM  sad  sifsacies 
neesssary,  fanasr-etected 
State,  county,  and  oommualty  eommlttee- 
men ahouM  administer  tbe  programs. 

Wsoommsngslliias  by  farmers  and  com- 
mittees should  rsoiuun  the  basis  for  setting 
up  stieh  programs.  Information  work  neces- 
sary to  the  administration  of  tbe  programs 
should  iM  handled  by  committees  and  the 
■nsasioo  Service  should  provide  educational 
matarlai  for  farmers  on  subject  matter  and 
experlment-autlon  results  of  practices. 


False  Saviiif 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  J.  ROONEY 

or  NSW  TOSS 

IK  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  19.  194i 

Mr  ROONEY.  Mr  Speaker,  the  fol- 
lowing article  by  Thomas  L.  Stokes, 
which  appeared  in  the  New  York  World- 
Telegram  of  April  17.  1948,  entitled 
"False  Saving"  portrays  most  accurately 
the  action  of  the  majority  party  of  the 
House  and  the  majority  members  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Appropriations  on 
next  fiscal  year's  appropriations  lor  the 
Labor  Department. 

Although  the  majority  party  of  the 
House  has  outdone  itself  since  the  open- 
ing of  the  Eightieth  Congress  spending 
billions  upon  billions  of  dollars  of  the 
taxpayers"  money  without  the  actual 
saving  of  a  real  thin  ciime,  it  has  seen 
fit  to  vent  its  spleen  tpcr*  the  Labor  De- 
partment again  this  year  in  allegedly 
saving  the  comparatively  Incor sequen- 
tial amount  of  approximately  $4,000,000 
in  the  operations  of  that  vital  agency  of 
Government  so  highly  important  both  to 
labor  and  management.  This  alleged 
saving  means  the  crippling  of  such  func- 
tions, among  many  others,  as  those  per- 
formed by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 
and  the  Women's  Bureau,  and  abolish- 
ment of  the  Bureau  of  Veterans'  Em- 
ployment Rights. 

Mr.  Stokes*  timely  article  follows: 

TALSS    BAVTIVG 

(By  Thomas  L.  Stoke*) 
WASHiKGTOif,  April  17.— The  franUc  pur- 

*uit  of  economy  in  Congress  often  achieves 

some  strange  resulu 
A    current    glittering    example    ol    false 

ecfmomy  Is  the  very  cunsidernble  reduction 
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the  Motise  mad*  in  th*  appropriation  for 
the  Labor  Department,  cutting  a  fourth  off 
th*  il«,«00.000  recommended  by  th*  Budget 
Bureau  for  th*  next  ftsral  year  beginning 
July  1,  It  voted  $13/Wsjoo,  which  eeaparss 
with  t\bJ»MJ0O0  tor  the  current  year. 

Not  only  will  thi*  cripple  the  department's 
work  snd  curtaU  nr  "Vop  •ervlc**  long  re- 
garded *•  ea**ntUl  by  bu*ln*a*  as  well  as 
Ub«r,  but  It  torn**  at  s  tims  when  lb* 
mlUisry  •ervlee*  ar*  asking  an  estrs  $ZfiOO.- 
000,000  to  mak*  a  grand  total  uf  more  than 
il4,000/)00,000  for  Army,  Wavy,  and  Marine 

Corp*. 

By  contraat,  th*  sliteen-odd  million  for  an 
importunt  function  In  our  domcst  ny 

seem*  very  ln*lenincant.    Th*  Lai-  :  t- 

m*nt,  along  with  th*  Commerc*  Department, 
has  It*  rol*  In  malninlnlnR  halanc*  and  sta- 
bility In  our  aconomy.  Among  otner  thing*. 
It  act*  a*  a  claarlnK  hous*  for  all  *orU  of 
information  to  (ruld*  business  and  labor-- 
jn  ftirmu!  <••.  In  planning  ahead 

and  in  iti  ndltlons  und*r  which 

workers  live  and  do  their  Job*. 

One  Important  division  of  the  Department, 
the  Bureau  of  Labor  StatUtlc*.  would  be  bo 
seriously  affected  by  the  House  cut  In  appro- 
prLitlons  that  the  conservative  and  econ- 
omy-minded Senator  RosraT  A.  TArr,  Repub- 
lican, Ohio,  raised  hU  voice  In  protest. 

He  appeared  personally  before  the  Senate 
Apprcpr'.atlons  Committee,  now  considering 
the  Labor  Department  bill,  to  appeal  for  res- 
toration of  the  nearly  S3.000.000  that  the 
House  sliced  from  the  Budget  Bureau's  rec- 
ommendation. The  House  reduced  the  re- 
quested amount  more  than  half — from 
■  S5,3E9.000  to  S2.500.000.  The  appropriation 
for  the  current  year  Is  S4,073.C00. 

Senator  Taft  Is  particularly  aware  of  the 
need  for  a  well-staffed  Bureau  of  Labor  Sta- 
tistics. He  Is  chairman  of  the  Joint  Eco- 
nomic Committee  set  up  by  Congress  In  1946 
to  watch  for  changes  In  economic  conditions 
In  the  country  and  make  recommendations  to 
Congress  for  legislation  to  correct  maladjust- 
ments. He  stressed  the  valuable  service  the 
Bureau  has  performed  for  his  committee. 

Furthermore  about  three-fourths  ol  the 
reports  and  statistics  compiled  by  the  Bureau 
are  for  the  benefit  of  btisiness  and  Industry. 
Many  of  these  would  be  affected,  as  would 
services  to  labor  and  to  States  and  cities. 

For  example  the  monthly  reports  on  em- 
ployment, pay  rolls,  and  earnings  would 
probably  have  to  be  restricted  to  factories. 
Instead  of  Including  all  Industrial  employ- 
ment. There  would  be  curtailment,  too.  In 
reports  on  new  house  construction  and  dol- 
lar volume  of  construction  which  are  received 
now  on  request  by  4,700  organizations  and 
Innivldualb  engaged  In  construction. 

Tlie  Consumers'  Price  Index,  a  reliable 
measure  of  inflationary  tendencies,  probably 
would  have  to  be  put  on  a  quarterly  Instead 
of  a  monthly  basis.  Compilation  of  strike 
statistics,  now  Issued  monthly,  probably 
would  have  to  be  discontinued.  The  file  of 
collective  bargaining  contracts,  consulted 
frequently  In  collective  bargaining,  would  be- 
come Inactive. 

Studies  on  productivity,  already  cut  In  half 
by  appropriation  reductions  by  Congress  last 
season,  might  have  to  be  eliminated.  There 
would  have  to  be  a  reduction  also.  In  reports 
on  Industrial  accidents,  which  now  disable 
2.000.000  workers  a  year.  Most  of  the  local 
and  sectional  studies  of  wages,  employment, 
and  working  conditions  would  have  to  be 
abandoned. 

Likewise  the  House  abolished  outright  the 
Bureau  of  Veterans  Employment  Rights. 
This  was  set  up  by  Congress  to  assist  veterans 
under  the  Selective  Service  Act.  which  Con- 
gress now  has  been  asked  to  revive.  The 
House  also  cut  S67.000  from  the  recommended 
appropriation  for  the  women's  Bureau  pro- 
gram of  research  Into  Industrial  problems  of 
women  workers  that  will  shut  down  field 
operations  now  carried  on  In  six  major  cltle*, 


N*w  York.  Boeton,  Philadelphia,  Chicago,  St. 
LouU,  and  San  Krnnclsco. 

Again  th*  8*nai*  ha*  an  opportunity  to 
rectify  snother  sssmpl*  of  fsls*  seonomy  by 
the  Motiss. 


Oleo  Csuisi  the  Ersporstsd  Milk  Induitrjr 
To  See  the  Handwritinf  on  the  Ws!l~ 
If  Oleo  Get!  Iti  Hcsd  Under  the  Dsirr- 
men'*  Tent,  Then  Watch  the  Filled-Mi.k 
Interests 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  REID  F.  MURRAY 

or  w'icowsiw 
IN  TH2  HOUSE  Of  REPR18INTATIVE8 

Monday.  April  19,  1948 

Mr.  MURRAY  of  WlsconKln,  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  oleomargarine  controversy 
has  evidently  caused  the  manufacturers 
of  evaporated  milk  to  stop  and  consider 
what  can  happen  to  them.  The  5-year 
period  previous  to  the  war  the  annual 
production  was  around  2,000.000.000 
pounds  per  year  of  this  good  product. 
During  the  war  around  3.000.000.000 
pounds  were  produced — the  high  year 
being  1945.  with  3.777.551,000  pounds— 
and  although  1946  showed  only  a  2,800,- 
000,000-pound  production,  the  1948  pro- 
duction was  again  over  3.162,000,000 
pounds.  This  evaporated  milk  is  a  great 
food  product.  Millions  upon  millions  of 
babies  have  been  raised  on  evaporated 
milk.  It  Is  also  used  in  cooking,  and  for 
table  use. 

A  substitute  for  evaporated  milk  was 
developed  and  in  the  early  1920's  the 
Congress  passed  legislation  to  prevent  it 
from  entering  interstate  commerce.  The 
substitute  was  made  by  removing  the 
butterf  at  and  replacing  It  with  vegetable 
oil,  either  coconut  oil  or  oil  from  cotton- 
seed. It  did  not  contain  any  appreciable 
amount  of  vitamin  A,  and.  of  course,  vita- 
min D  had  not  yet  been  discovered  at  the 
University  of  Wisconsin. 

Here  is  the  picture.    If  oleomargarine 
legislation  is  passed  that  allows  oleo  to 
replace  butter  as  a  spread,  and  the  propa- 
ganda can  be  spread  and  believed  that 
oleo  equals  or  excels  butter,  then,  where 
do  we  go  from  there?    "Milnot"  or  one 
of  the  substitutes  for  evaporated  milk  is 
made   by   removing   the   butterfat   and 
adding  cottonseed  oil  to  an  amount  of  6 
percent.     Of  course,  all  the  milk  solids 
are  still  In  the  product.     According  to 
the  statements  on  the  wrapper  of  the 
can.  vitamin  A  and  D  are  added  as  well. 
Oleomargarine  Is  composed  of  approxi- 
mately 80  percent  vegetable  oil.  largely 
cottonseed  oil.  the  other  20  percent  is 
largely  water  included  in  the  skim  milk, 
salt,  benzoate  of  soda,  and  other  ingredi- 
ents.   Filled  milk  or  "milnot"  contains 
6  percent  cottonseed  oil  and  94  percent 
dairy  products,  known  as  skim  milk  or 
defatted   milk,  as  the  vitamins   added 
surely  do  not  amount  to  much  on  a  per- 
centage basis. 

Now  if  the  oleo  people,  who  have  a 
monopoly  on  the  American  market  by  a 
protective  Import  duty  or  tax  of  22  cents 


per  pound,  can  make  the  Congress  be* 
lleve  that  their  products,  with  spprnxl- 
msUly  80  percent  cottonseed  oil  and  30 
ptreent  >iklm  milk,  rquals  butter,  Is  It  not 
spparmt  to  everyone  that  the  cotton 
lobby  should  not  be  very  hard  pressed  to 
prove  that  s  combination  of  0  percent 
cottonseed   oil   and   94   percent   dairy 
prodticts— >klm  milk— was  equal  or  bet- 
ter than  evaporated  natural  milk?   A  few 
dollar.H  spent  on  i^ony  cxperlmcnth  and 
manaztne  advcrtlspmfntt'  nhould  nccom- 
pll«h  thiH  end.    If  olpo  with  80  percent 
oil  and  20  percent  water,  oklm  milk,  and 
salt  Is  equally  as  cood  a  food  as  a  109 
percent  dairy  product,  even  a  dairyman 
could  not  say  that  a  product  with  94  per- 
cent dairy  product  and  only  6  percent 
cottotiseed  oil  was  not  of  equal  food 
value, 

I  have  been  exprrtlnjr  to  see  the 
evaporated  milk  people  follow  the  path 
of  the  fertilizer  and  sugar  group*,  and 
select  some  attorney  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  or  the  Congress — 
since  the  oleo  group  have  an  attorney 
that  was  lormerly  with  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  a  lobby- 
i.st  from  the  Commerce  Department. 
You  remember  that  our  former  colleague, 
Cliff  Woodrum,  was  hired  by  the  fertilizer 
people  at  a  reputed  $25,000  a  year  to 
keep  the  Government  from  taking  over 
the  fertilizer  Industry  of  the  country. 
Whichever  side  of  this  Issue  one  hap- 
pens to  be  on.  one  must  admit  that  Mr. 
Woodrum  has  done  an  effective  job  to 
date. 

Then  last  year  we  saw  Bob  Shields, 
formerly  chief  counsel  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  hired  by  the  sugar 
people  at  a  reputed  $40,000-a-year  salary. 
I  always  figured  Bob  did  not  get  their  job 
done  exactly  as  the  sugar  people  thought 
he    would.      You    remember,    do    you 
not.  that  the  refinery  people  wanted  the 
sugar  bill  that  would  allow  them  to  be 
the  only  beneficiaries  of  the  $70,000,000 
blank  check  that  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture has  under  the  Sugar  Act?    You 
remember,  no  doubt,  that  the  farmer, 
the  farm  labor,  the  labor  in  the  refineries 
was   given    equal   consideration    by   an 
amendment    right    here    on    the    floor. 
Anyway,  since  the  National  City  Bank's 
monthly  report  shows  that  24  sugar  com- 
panies increased  their  net  profits  from 
$37,000,000  in  1946  to  $79,000,000  Ijj  1947, 
maybe    the    $40,000    for   Bob   was    not 
exactly  wasted. 

Here  is  one  more  angle.  Did  you  know 
that  a  few  days  ago  the  duty  on  dried 
skim  milk  was  reduced  to  1''2  cents  per 
pound  even  though  it  has  35.6  percent 
digestable  animal  protein?  This  is  only 
%  of  a  cent  per  quart  duty.  This  is  even 
below  "tariff  for  revenue  only"  of  the 
old  days. 

The  oleo  people  can  make  oleo  out  of 
domestic  oils,  although  there  is  testimony 
that  coconut  oil  is  more  similar  to  butter- 
fat  than  cottonseed  oil,  and  Import  the 
skim  milk  needed  and  tell  the  dairymen 
of  America  to  sell  their  herds.  The  filled- 
milk  manufacturers  can  import  the  94 
percent  of  the  filled  milk  that  is  com- 
posed of  skim  milk  practically  free,  and 
use  domestic  vegeUble  oils  and  al<!0  t^ 
the  dairymen  of  America  to  sell  their 
herds. 
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We  \  rill  not  even  have  to  develop  a 
slum  m  ik  cow  In  the  United  6Ut«8.  be- 
cause t  ye  skim  milk  can  be  imported  so 
cheaplj .  Think  o(  u.  three-sixteentlvi 
of  a  ce  It  per  quart. 

like  Manufacturers  of  ice  cream  are. 
Mkewl* '.  beginning  to  become  alarmed, 
but  thl  (  Is  a  story  for  another  day. 

One  1  ituatlon  Is  apparent,  and  that  is 
that  th  f  American  people  are  very  likely 
to  hMm  the  least  per  capita  dairy  prod- 
uels  av  dteble  for  domesUc  con:>umpUon 
than  e'er  beforo  In  the  history  of  our 
countr] .  Cheese  production  is  25  per- 
cent be  ow  1947,  milk  production  is  down, 
milk  cow  numbers  are  decreasing,  so  we 
have  f^wer  milk  cows  In  the  United 
States  oday  than  we  had  14  years  s«o. 
when  t  )e  New  E)eal  took  over. 

Alth<  ugh  certain  groups  are  out  to  ruin 
the  dairy  industry  of  America  and  pre- 
vent tlie  greatest  protective  food  from 
being  idequately  produced,  they  will  be 
In  the  rent  row  cheering  for  the  world- 
heaith  program. 

But  why  appropriate  money  to  a 
vorld-:  lealth  program  when  we  allow  the 
industry  that  provides  the  greatest  pro- 
tective food  in  the  world  to  be  ruined  by 
the  cot  Aia  lobby  and  the  oleo  monopoly? 


Conoecticat  Veteran  Laws 


£KTENfiION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

MOH.  JAMES  T.  PATTERSON 

o»  coiorscncrr 

IN  t4b  housx  of  rzprxsentatives 

Mondaw.  April  19.  1948 

Mr.  flATTERSON.  Mr  Speaker,  many 
Tcterans  are  not  fully  acquainted  with 
the  vfulous  benefits,  prlvHeges,  prefer- 
ences, md  exemptions  that  have  been 
extendi  d  to  them  by  the  laws  of  the  great 


8Ute  df 

It  Is. 
present 
of  suet 


Connecticut. 

therefore,  a  pleasure  for  me  to 

for  their  information  an  outline 

laws  as  complied  by  my  friend 

lortner  Congressman,  the  Honorable 

If.  Citron,  now  department  com- 

of  the  Disabled  American  Vet- 

164    Court    Street,    Mlddletown, 

i\s  follows: 


mander 
erans. 

Conn., 


A  hSti  tM  law  was  enacted  In  llarch  1047, 
proTldis, :  for  payment  of  $10  for  each  montli 
of  active  tervice  In  World  War  n  with  a  maz- 
tmtnn  payment  of  $S00  KllgibllUy  requtre- 
manta 


itcUvc  duty  tn  the  armed  foroaa  (lti« 
army.  Navy.  Marine  Corps.  Coast 
Guard.  0  r  any  women  a  auJUUary  branch)  or 
aa  an  o  leer  o(  th«  United  Statea  Public 
Healtb  lervlce  detailed  with  any  of  tb« 
above  fa  >  a  period  of  90  daya  or  more.  t>e- 
Epoember  7.  1»41.  and  December  8. 
1945:  doniclled  In  State  for  at  leaat  1  year 
next  prefedtng  date  ot  mttmlm^  such  service; 
discharged  or  aapasalad  from  such 
mder  conditions  ottMT  Uian  dls- 
sun  tn  active  ssrvtee;  retired  or 
to  Inactive  duty  aa  reeervtet.  pro- 
vided thit  rettred  oMssrs  and  enllstsd  men 
aubjeet  \o  reoaU  to  aative  duty  and  not  bav- 
are  not  entlilMl  to  the 
k  eaas  ot  tfsath  of  eiiciMa  voiorau. 
next  of  1  In  (tpouae,  if  unmarried  at  time  of 
apptleatton.  child  or  children,  or 
I)  shall  be  eligible  for  amount 
for  vhleh  vsteran  would  have  been  ellglbte. 
In  order  named  above.     Lump-sum 


bonus. 


but  only 


payment  at  9300  is  payable  to  eligible  sur- 
vivors. If  serviceman  died  In  active  aervlce. 
AppUeatiOiM  ahould  be  made  before  July  1, 
IMS.  to  the  oAoe  of  the  treasurer,  veterana' 
bonus  division,  State  Armory,  Hartford,  Conn. 

StTSIAL    ALLOWAMCXS    AND    AIXIZO    HZMErTTS 

A  firing  squad  for  the  National  Guard, 
Naval  MUltla.  SUte  Guard,  or  the  Organized 
MUltls  may  attend  the  funeral  of  a  veteran. 

A  State  allowance  la  provided  for  burial 
of  Indigent  veterans.  Burial  may  not  be  In 
a  potter's  field. 

Cities  and  towns  may  make  appropriations 
for  care  of  soldiers'  graves. 

Reports  are  rendered  to  the  State  librarian 
of  the  burial  places  of  veterans,  who  may 
cause  to  be  located  and  permanently  Identi- 
fied the  graves  of  all  aoldlers  buried  in  the 
State. 

Cemeteries  may  not  prohibit  the  erection 
of  a  beadstoiM  provided  by  the  Bute  or  other- 
wise for  soldiers'  graves. 

Deceased  resident  members  of  the  aimed 
forces  are  eligible  for  a  SlOO  burial  allow- 
ance. 

A  State  aUowaace  la  provided  for  bead- 
stones  for  soldiers'  graves  and  these  may  ba 
erected  in  a  p^metery  or  public  place  fr>r  vet- 
erans buried  abroad  or  missing.  A  memo- 
rial stone  to  several  such  veterans  may  be 
erected  In  lieu  of  Individual  markers. 

CTVIL  BZUZF  AMD  *Tirr»  BUflXTTS 

Acknowledrment  Is  made  of  legal  tnstru- 
menu  executed  by  members  of  the  armed 


■states  at  deceased  veterana  may  tw  ad- 
ministered by  the  veterana'  home  commis- 
sion. 

Disability  of  minority  is  removed  for  quali- 
fied veterans  contracting  for  loans  under  the 
OI  btn  of  rights 

Protection  is  afforded  to  persons  acting  un- 
der power  of  attorney  granted  by  members 
of  the  armed  forces. 

Fiduciary  power*  are  suspended  during  war 
service. 

Civn.    SIGHTS 

Absentee  voting  by  realdents  of  the  State 
tn  active  aervlce  with  the  armed  forces  Is 
provided. 

A  member  of  the  armed  forces  may  make 
application  to  be  made  an  elector. 

VoUng  rights  are  preserved  while  abeent 
In  military  service. 

Forfeited  rlgbu  of  electors  may  be  restored. 

An  aiBdavit  from  a  relative  or  friend  ia  re- 
quired If  the  person  is  In  the  armed  forcea. 

Special  sessions  of  town  boards  may  be 
conducted  to  examine  and  admit  to  electors 
oath  any  member  of  the  armed  forces  desir- 
ing to  be  aisOe  an  sioctor. 

ct.An«s:  saHOCSMCa  iw  eoraaraia  ssmjiis; 
SAFXxxzmso  or  r*PtBS 

Copies  of  probate  records  required  by  the 
Veterans'  Administration  to  be  used  In  de- 
termining eligibility  of  any  person  to  par- 
tU^lpate  In  benefit*  made  available  by  the 
Veterans'  Administration  ahall  be  furnished 
free  of  charge. 

Dlacharges  are  recorded  and  certified  copies 
furnished  free  of  charge. 


SBtK:aTIOMAI.  SaWSFlTS;   OCALmCATIOK  POa  TKX 

foceiBSioirs  skd  tbaoss 
Admission  to  the  bar  without  examination 
Is  provided  upon  being  discharged  from  mlll- 
Ury  service  if  sppUcant  was  graduated  from 
an  approved  law  school  after  June  1»41 

A  oarttteate  to  praetleo  natttropsthy  with- 
out  sausinatlao  msy  be  ksaed  upon  being 
dteebarged  from  military  ssrvles  11  appli- 
«ant  was  in  active  practise  tbras  nrrisalii 
years  prior  to  entering  military  servlos. 

An  embalfficr  •  Ucesse,  permit,  or  certlfl- 
cate  which  expired  while  the  bolder  was  In 
military  service  may  be  rsnowsd  within  1 
ytsr  after  termination  of  Om  ww 

^*  •???L5?*«  •*  •<«Wiitlmi  to  author. 
»n  to  pnwljg  iMHiMUutt  gag  iwiiniin  ut 


subjects  at  secondary   level   free   of  charge 
for  veterans  of  World  War  U. 

Veterans  are  exempt  from  the  ai-year-old 
age  limit  on  free  transportation  to  State 
trade  schools. 

XSt7CATIOMAL     OrPOSI  UMII ISS     rCB     CHILDREN 
OP  VXTXaANB 

Aid  Is  eitended  to  children  of  veterans 
who  served  in  the  Army,  Navy,  or  Marine 
Corps  of  the  United  States  during  World 
Wars  I  or  n  and  who  were  killed  In  action 
or  died  as  a  result  of  such  serr'ice.  Amount, 
taoo  maximum  per  year  per  child. 

Educational  benefit*  are  extended  to  or- 
phans of  veterans  of  World  War  n. 

niPLOTMENT    PUriXXNCZS,    PXIVILXoES.    STC. 

Contributions  are  made  to  the  retirement 
fund  by  the  State  for  certain  employees  re- 
turning to  SUte  service  after  termination 
of  mUltary  service. 

A  veterans'  reemployment  and  advisory 
commission  has  been  established. 

Credit  is  granted  for  the  period  of  service 
tn  the  armed  forces  upon  becoming  a  member 
of  the  State  retirement  system. 

Leaves  of  absence  are  granted  to  State  cm- 
ployees  while  in  military  or  naval  service 
with  credit  for  such  service. 

Town  boards  of  education  may  make  pay- 
ment of  the  annual  annuity  fund  assessment 
of  members  of  the  retirement  association 
who  enter  military  service. 

A  $100  bonus  was  paid  to  certain  State 
employees  who  entered  the  armed  forces. 

Preference  Is  given  In  examinatlona  ( 5  and 
10  points  In  addition  to  earned  rating) 
under  the  municipal  merit  system. 

Preference  is  given  in  Bute  clvU  service 
examinations  (5  and  10  polnU  In  addition  to 
earned  rating).  War  service  credit  is  given 
for  retirement  purposes. 

Benefit  rlghta  are  preserved  under  the 
teacher  retirement  system  and  under  the 
Unemployment   Compensation   Act. 

Public  employees  may  be  reinstated  upon 
application  made  within  90  days  after  dis- 
charge from  military  aervlce  with  credit  lor 
such  aervlce. 

rXIMPTION     PSOM     XXXCUnON,     OASNISHMENT, 

rrc. 
Money  received  as  pension  from  the  United 
States,  while  In  the  hands  of  the  pensioner. 
Is  exempt  from  execution  or  attachment. 

CUAKDIANSHtF 

The  Administrator  of  Veterans'  AHalra 
shall  be  made  a  party  in  Interest  In  any 
proceedings  brought  for  the  appointment  of 
a  guardian  of  a  veteran  or  oilier  beneficiary 
on  whose  account  benefits  are  payable  by  the 
Veterans'  Administration:  he  shall  also  be 
made  a  party  in  Interest  tn  the  administra- 
tion of  the  estate  of  any  such  ward. 

HOUaiNO 

The  Bute  may  guarantee  notes  or  bonds 
of  local  housing  authorities  for  moderate 
rental  houstng  pro]ecu. 

Lccal  municipalities  may  enter  Into  agree- 
menu  with  private  builders  to  fix  property 
aasessmenu  up  to  10  years. 

A  S50.000  revolving  fund  has  been  set  up 
for  the  piuiKwe  of  producing  lumber  for 
veterans'  housing. 

HOMZS 

Admission,  etc.  Is  provided  to  the  State 
Veterans'  Home  at  Rocky  HUl,  Conn. 

HOSPITAL    AMD    MEDICAL   BSMBTITS 

An  InoompeUnt  veteran  may  be  eommit- 
ted  to  a  Federal  hosplul. 

Maternity  care  Is  provided  for  wives  ot  men 
Mnrteg  tn  tb«  armed  forces  and  pedutric  care 
tat  tefaats  under  the  i^  of  l  yesr. 

Veterans  sre  entlUsd  to  boepltal  cars  st 
ths  expense  of  the  tute. 

iODALS,  cnsnyicATts,  rro. 
War  service  medsls  sre  svailable  to  per- 
sons who  arrved  during  the  Spanlsh-Amer. 
lean  War,  Philippine  Insurrection,  or  In  th« 
China  Relief  Expedition 
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NATIONAL    CUAHD    SEKVICX 

Credit  Is  given  for  war  service  with  pref- 
erence to  service  medals  and  retirement. 

PATKIOTIC  HOLIDATS 

No  boxing  exhibition  or  wrestling  bcut 
may  be  held  on  Armistice  Day. 

Towns  may  appropriate  money  for  the  ob- 
sen'ance  of  Memorial  Day. 

BECORDS,   EELICS,    ETC. 

The  compilation,  publication,  and  dis- 
tribution of  World  War  I  service  roster  of 
Connecticut  has  been  authorized. 

Military  service  record  must  be  included  in 
reports  filed  with  the  registrars  of  vital  sta- 
tistics. 

Provision  has  been  made  for  the  preser- 
vation of  Spanish  War  records,  histories, 
relics,  etc. 

Provision  has  been  made  for  maintaining 
records  of  World  Wars  I  and  n  In  the  State 
library. 

RECREATIONAL    BENETITS 

Towns  may  make  appropriation  for  the 
assistance,  support,  or  maintenance  of  mili- 
tary organizations. 

REXIEP   AND   REHABILITATION 

Aid  Is  provided  to  a  widowed  mother,  wife, 
husband,  child,  or  children  of  any  veteran 
being  cared  for  at  the  veterans'  home,  at  any 
hospital,  or  elsewhere  in  the  State. 

Banks,  building  and  loan  associations,  etc., 
are  authorized  to  make  or  Invest  in  loans 
guaranteed  under  the  OI  bill  of  rights. 

Benefits  are  extended  to  veterans  of  all 
wars  from  certain  funds  expended  through 
the  American  Legion  for  food,  wearing  ap- 
parel, medical  or  surgical  aid,  care  of  relief, 
or  funeral  expenses. 

Mothers'  aid  Is  provided  to  alien  widows 
of  war  veterans,  provided  they  apply  for 
citizenship. 

Publication  of  the  name  of  a  person  receiv- 
ing aid  from  a  charity  or  welfare  department 
Is  prohibited  If  the  recipient  U  a  dependent 
of  a  resident  serving  In  the  armed  forces. 
Settlement  rights  are  retained  when  ab- 
sence from  town  of  settlement  Is  caused  by 
service  In  the  armed  forces. 

Temporary  financial  assistance  Is  extended 
to  veterans  eligible  for  admission  to  a  vet- 
erans' home,  but  who  cannot  be  cared  for 
at  the  home  owing  to  a  temporary  lack  of 
adequate  .facilities. 

Temporary  financial  assistance  is  extended 
to  veterans,  or  to  the  widows,  dependent 
child,  parent,  brother,  or  sister  of  one  who 
died  In  the  service. 

W^eekly  allowances  are  avail? ble  to  widows 
of  veterans  of  the  Civil  War  or  the  Spanish- 
American  War  under  certain  circumstances. 

TAX  EXEMPTIONS  :   EXEMPTTON  FROM  LICENSE 
FEES.   RENEWALS,  ETC. 

Benefit  performances  for  veterans'  associa- 
tions are  exempt  from  amusement  tax. 

Members  of  the  armed  forces  are  permitted 
to  hunt  and  fish  without  a  license. 

War  risk  Insurance  is  exempt  from  inherit- 
ance tax. 

Refund  Is  made  on  liquor  permits  sur- 
rendered by  persons  entering  the  armed 
forces. 

Exemption  Is  granted  from  payment  of 
operator's  license  and  examination  fees  u.itil 
1  year  following  discharge  from  military 
service. 

Refund  Is  made  of  registration  fee  upon 
the  surrender  of  number  plates  of  any  non- 
commercial motor  vehicle  by  owner  when 
entering  the  military  service. 

Exemption  is  granted  from  payment  of  old- 
age  assistance  tax  becoming  due  and  payable 
during  term  of  mUltary  service. 

Disabled  veterans  are  exempt  from  the  old- 
age  assistance  tsx. 

Vtterani  msy  tell  goods,  wsres,  or  mer- 
chandise without  a  license. 

Veterans  are  exempt  from  the  personal  tax. 

Pwtons  In  the  armed  forces  are  exempt 
renewal  of  ceruiu  licenses  and  from 


payment  of  renewal  fees  until  after  discharge 
from  the  military  service. 

Honorably  discharged  veterans  of  World 
War  II  are  exempt  from  payment  of  any 
unincorporated  business  tax  for  3  years  fol- 
lowing establishment  of  such  business,  U 
established  within  2  years  after  discharge. 

Certificates  of  professional  engineers  or 
professional  land  surveyors  are  renewed  fol- 
lowing military  service  or  after  cessation  of 
hostilities. 

Licenses,  permits,  and  certificates  of  em- 
balmers  and  funeral  directors  are  renewed 
within  1  year  alter  termination  of  the  war. 

Licenses  to  practice  hairdresslng  and  cos- 
metology are  renewed  upon  the  pajnnent  of 

•2. 

American  Red  Cross  real  estate  and  tangl-. 
ble  property  Is  exempt  from  taxation. 

Veterans  having  disability  ratings  are 
granted  a  maximum  property  tax  exemption 
of  $3.0C0 

Property  of  the  American  Legion  and  of  the 
Grand  Army  of  the  Republic,  charitable  funds 
of  the  GAR  and  of  other  veterans'  organiza- 
tions is  exempt  from  taxation. 

Veterans'  organizations'  tangible  property 
actually  used  and  occupied  Is  exempt  from 
taxation. 

Veterans,  their  wives,  widows,  and  parents 
are  exempt  from  property  tax. 

Tax  exemption  is  granted  to  property  to 
the  amount  of  SI. 000  owned  or  held  In  trust 
for  any  resident  of  the  State  serving  In  the 
armed  forces. 

Exemption  is  granted  from  penalty  for 
failure  to  file  an  unlncorp>orated  business  tax 
report  for  specified  period  after  honorable 
discharge  from  the  armed  forces. 

VETERANS'  ORGANIZATIONS 

Rights  to  hold  property  have  been  estab- 
lished. 

Unauthorized  wearing  or  use  of  the  In- 
signia of  the  GAR  and  the  American  Legion 
Is  subject  to  $500  fine. 

Armory  privileges  are  extended  to  veterans' 
organizations. 

Copies  of  the  Connecticut  World  War  serv- 
ice roster  are  distributed  to  the  State  depart- 
ments and  national  headquarters  of  veterans' 
organizations. 

Disbursements  may  be  made  from  the  sol- 
diers, sailors,  and  marines  fund  through  the 
American  Legion  for  relief  to,  or  in  bearing 
the  funeral  expenses  of,  veterans  of  World 
Wars  I  and  II. 

Most  of  these  laws  have  been  enacted 
through  the  sponsorship  and  cooperation  of 
the  DAV  and  other  veteran  organizations. 

At  the  present  time  the  DAV  has  some  23 
chapters  throughout  the  State  of  Connecti- 
cut, most  of  which  maintain  volunteer  or 
part-time  service  and  employment  officers  to 
assist  veterans  with  their  problems  In  their 
own  communities. 

In  addition  to  this  service  on  a  local  level, 
the  DAV  maintains  five  full-time  national 
service  officers,  under  the  direction  of  Ro- 
sarlo  J.  Alclslo,  at  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion regional  office,  Hartford,  Conn. 

These  DAV  experts  extend  all  types  of 
service  to  veterans  and  their  dependents, 
free  of  charge,  more  particularly  In  the  de- 
vc!cpir-?nt  and  prosecution  of  their  Justi- 
fiable claluis  for  various  benefits  to  which 
they  may  be  lawfully  entitled  under  existing 
Federal  and  State  laws. 

Formed  In  1920  and  chartered  by  the  Con- 
gress in  1932  to  render  service  to.  for.  and  by 
America's  disabled  war  veterans,  the  DAV 
has  been  generally  recognized  as  the  official 
voice  of  America's  disabled  defenders. 

Active  membership  In  the  DAV  U  open  only 
to  those  Amerlcsns  whose  bodies  besr  the 
scars  of  wounds  or  Injuries,  or  the  blight  of 
aliments  or  dlsabllttles  Incurred  during,  or 
by  reason  of,  active  service  during  time  of  war 
In  the  armed  forces  of  the  Uniud  Slates,  or 
of  some  country  silled  with  It.  Annual  m«m- 
bersblp  Is  avsllsbls  for  tfi. 


The  DAV  has  adopted,  on  a  Nation-wide 
basis,  a  man-Job-matchlng  method  program 
to  provide  suitable,  useful,  gainful  employ- 
ment for  all  disabled  veterans,  under  the 
supervision  of  my  friend,  Millard  W.  Rice,  as 
national  director  of  public  relations. 

As  a  disabled  veteran  of  World  War  II.  I 
am  proud  to  be  a  member  of  this  select  out- 
fit. It  Is  a  pleasure  for  me  to  commend  the 
service  program  of  the  DAV  and  I  am  sure 
it  merits  the  consideration  and  supporti  of 
the  entire  country. 


The  McCoUum  Case  and  300  Years  of 
American  History 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

KON.  CHARLES  J.  KERSTEN 

OF   WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Monday.  April  19.  1948 
Mr.  KERSTEN  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  recent  confused  and  tragic 
decision  of  our  Supreme  Court  in  the 
McCollum  case  has  prompted  a  response 
from  scholars  of  the  subject  of  religion 
and  education  all  over  the  country.  The 
following  is  a  news  item  taken  from  the 
Marquette  Tribune  published  weekly  by 
the  students  of  the  Marquette  University 
School  of  Journalism  quoting  from  the 
remarks  of  the  Reverend  Charles  M. 
OHara,  S.  J.,  professor  of  education  at 
Marquette,  on  this  subject: 

AMERICAN      SCHOOL      TRADITIONALLT      RELIGIOUS, 
SATS  FATHER  OHARA 

(By  Tim  ReiUy) 
"The  American  school  Is  traditionally  a  re- 
ll(?lous  school.  For  the  first  300  years 
of  our  history  It  was  taken  for  granted 
that  almost  every  school  would  be  religious. 
Today.  It  Is  takeij  lor  granted  that  our  tax- 
supported  schools  win  be  godless,  where  God 
is  not  m  the  picture  at  all,"  Father  Charles 
M.  O'Hara,  S.  J.,  professor  of  education  at 
Marquette,  explained  In  a  discussion  of  the 
traditions  and  recent  trends  of  American 
education,  at  a  meeting  of  the  Marquette 
Commission  of  the  National  Student  Asso- 
ciation. Wednesday  evening,  April  7. 

As  early  as  1642.  Massachusetts  passed  a 
law  to  establish  schools  "so  that  no  child's 
religious  education  would  be  neglected,  and 
to  defend  against  the  old  delauder,  Satan." 
Eight  of  the  first  nine  colleges  established  In 
America  were  definitely  rellglotis  and  were 
founded  to  educate  ministers.  Father  O'Hara 
explained. 

"The  first  amendment  of  the  Constitution 
states,  'Congress  shall  make  no  law  respect- 
ing an  establishment  of  religion,  or  pro- 
hibiting the  free  exercise  thereof.'  What  the 
framers  of  the  Constitution  were  fghtlng 
against  was  the  establishment  of  a  state  re- 
ligion, where  the  head  of  the  Government 
■  would  be  the  head  of  the  church.  In  such 
an  arrangement,  the  church  always  loses 
out."  Father  declared. 

"Since  Congress  can  make  no  law  pro- 
hibiting the  free  exercise  of  religion.  Congress 
cannot  prohibit  us  from  learning  our  re- 
ligion," Father  said  In  telling  of  the  North- 
west Ordinance  of  1787,  which  organized  the 
Territory  of  Wisconsin  and  the  surrounding 
Btates.  The  ordinance  stated  "Religion, 
morality,  and  knowledge  being  necessary  to 
good  government  and  the  happiness  of  man- 
kind, schools  and  the  means  of  education 
shsll  forever  be  eooouraged." 

"Our  fsthers  sMtsd  thst  religion  was  ths 
very  reason  for  estsbiuhing  acbools;  yet  to- 
day the  same  schools  are  sxpsetsd  vo  b* 
nonreliglous, "  Father  said. 
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beginning  of  tha  trend  to  drop  religion 
«duc»Uaa  from  the  schoola  bavan 
aocordlnff  to  Father  CHara.  when 
aroae  over  what  reltgk>n  waa 
ofDclal  rallgton  of  the  UnlTeralty  ot 
Tte  peoblem  was  mbmltted  to  a 
who  decided   that   Inaainuch   aa 
could  be  tauKht  without  religion, 
be  all  right  to  drop  dogmatic  re- 
"{^e  committee  atatad  that  they  wrra 
If  tte  ■BtflMi  «M«  ttaftt  daeialon 
atliaiMB.  tha  paofda  tMndd  vtth- 
r  support  from  the  university.    That 
Lrat  time  that  dogmatic  religion  waa 
trom  a  State  uolTerslty  m  the  lild- 
I^thar   explained   that   the   problem 
to   tha   achoola   aaytn^    to    the 
"Staos  jou  can't  agree.^park  tha 
tha  achooLi." 
tha  American  opinion  on  re- 
adueatlon  haa  eo  chanitcd  that  tena 
of  American  atudenta  read  to- 
popular  textbook     "rollowtng  that 
rellglooi  motlT*  began  to  be  aup- 
>y  tha  democracy  mouva  aa  the  drlv- 
for  the  eatabllahment  of  achoola.** 
€fn>*«»— «i  UMt  tte  lavUeatlon  la  that 
Mxnwy  ta  adiMAtion  are  mu- 
e^duslve.     "How  many  of  those  atu- 
through  this  fallacy?    From  men  of 
icatlon,  our  Supreme  Court  ]udgea 
A  itodleaa  achool  can  never  aatla- 
prepare  atudenta  for  life  because  the 
of  life  ta  preparation  lor  eter- 
we  did   not   have   godleaa  achoola. 
t  educational  problems  would 
up."  Father  O'Hara  sUtcd. 
qiMSttOB  of  Padaral  or  State  aid 
tax-aapportad    achoola.    Father    ex- 
that  pariah  school  parents  are  pay- 
iJI  achool  aervlcea,  yet  their  children 
denl^  the  beneflta  that  their  own  taxea 
Nut    only    are    the    parlah-achool 
providing  for  the  general  edxicatlon. 
are  educating   many   studenta   for 
general  population  doea  not  have 
The  general  taxpayers  are  not  pay- 
I  duration  of  all  the  children,  aa  tha 
parenta     pay     not     only     for 
I  lot  also  to  educate  their  own  chil- 
m  addad  expense  \p  themaelves  and 
to  the  general  taxpayers. 
O'Hara   explained    that   while   tha 
Cfuprema  Court  decision  on  allowing 
to  b*  taught  m  the  public  achool 
repi|eaentatlve  of  the  prsaant  day  popu- 
it  was  not  eonaifMant  with  tha 
<rf  AaMTleaii  adveatlon,  not  oon* 
it  iHtb  ClM  lattar  at  tha  Cooatltutlon. 
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Mondau.  AprU  19.  1948 

FUCH.    Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
mjr  remarks  In  the  Record. 
the  following  ^Itorlal  from  the 
Washington  Times-Herald: 

soMiaaa  a  ruaa 

la  Philadelphia  the  other 

I  BspubUcan.  at  Mia— pliiiaiitta )  called 

to  a  atate  ot  affalra  which  the  Tru- 

ad^Blnlatratlon.  with  the  election  ap- 

woMd  dearly  iDva  to  have  ua  aU 


Frealdent  for  aome  montht   now  haa 

bis  bast  to  tttao  Om  Booaavciu' 

old  Qui  I— IK  and  l«Uow< 

away  from  his  door      Be 

the  Coauaualate  In  ipeeclMa 


Wa  lace's 


Dews  oonferencea.  and  has  at  least  not  tried 
to  damper  down  the  current  ecare  over  a 
poaalble  early  war  with  Ruaala. 

That'a  all  very  well,  aald  Ur    Mabtoi.  In 

affect,  even  If  It  doea  come  a  bit  late  In  the 
day;  but  there  are  still  large  numbera  of  Fed* 
eral  Oovernment  Jobboldera  who  are  either 
On— II  III  Is  til  fellow  travelers,  or  aubverslvea 
of  otbar  types. 

Muanm  deacrlbed  these  raaeala  aa  a  part  of 
"a  hlfhly  dangeroua  fifth  column" — meaning 
Stalin's  fifth  column — and  aald  that  "it  la  a 
Mack  page  In  American  htatory  that  ao  many 
members  of  un-American  groupa  were  wel- 
eooied  Into  high  governmental  poata"  by  the 
new  Dealers. 

"We  have  got  to  be  sure."  he  added,  "theaa 
fifth  coIumnU<ta  are  not  only  thrown  off  tha 
pxiblic  pay  mUn  but  that  they  are  brought 
out  Into  the  light  of  day  where  we  can  watch 
them  and  foil  their  nefarious  operatlotu." 

If  the  Republicans  win  the  November  % 
election,  the  Speaker  promised,  they  vrlll 
throw  some  heavy  effort  Into  doing  ]uat  that. 
aubfTWSlvca  of  all  deacrlptlons  now  infesting 
Goeamment  offlcea  will  be  tracked  down, 
smoked  out.  and  given  the  grand  bounce. 

It  win  be  a  tough  Job,  even  for  a  new  Re- 
p\ihllcan  administration  all  ateamed  up  with 
courage  and  energy  The  chameleon  baa 
nothing  on  the  average  Red  or  fellow  traveler 
when  It  comea  to  changing  his  surface  color. 
and  the  leech  la  a  piker  compared  with  the 
aTarage  public  pay-roller  In  the  matter  of 
clinging  to  Bomethtng  good. 

But  a  new  Republican  administration  can 
achieve  such  a  cleanup,  whereaa  an  admln- 
latratlon  loaded  with  New  Dealers  will  not — 
even  ll  It  could.  And  It  cant  becauae  of 
long-standing  pollUcal  frlendahlpa,  alliances. 
secret  understandings,  and  the  like.  The 
fifth  column  made  Itself  part  of  the  warp  and 
woof  of  the  Rooeevelt  admlni.8tratlon,  and 
nooaavelt's  heirs  can't  get  rid  of  It. 

Only  a  Aaage  in  leadership  from  tha 
White  Houaa  down  can  accomplish  that  re- 
sult— a  result  eaaentlal  to  the  continued 
safety  of  the  American  Nation  and  people. 
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Ur  ROHmOM  tt  Virginia.  Mr. 
President.  I  ask  onantmotis  consent  to 
ba¥«  printed  in  ths  Appendix  of  the 
an  article  entitled 
len  Make  In  Politics, 
tn  the  April  Issue  of  Nstlon's 
IhivtnesA.  and  which  wa.i  written  by 
James  A.  Parley,  chairman  of  the  board, 
the  Coca-Cola  Export  Corp. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recokd, 
as  follows: 

MwTAjus  BiMaaantKM  Maju  n  Pounca 

(By  Jamea  A.  Farley,  chairman  ot  the  board, 

the  Coca-Cola  Kxport  Corp  > 

I  oaed  to  be  m  polltlca.  Mow.  I  am  In  bual- 
neaa.  I  have  had  an  excellent  perch  arid 
ampla  opportunity  to  sttidy  the  laalts  and 
▼Irtuea  of  thoae  on  either  side.  BMlaaaB- 
Boen  and  polittalaaa>  wbo  should  p\tll  togather 
aa  a  team.  abVB  tfooMa  hameaa  out  of  d)a> 
tmat  and  ignoraaet.  and  tt  must  ba  aekaowi. 
edged,  on  the  firm  conviction  at  bott  partlea. 
that  proau  and  elections  do  not  keep  steady 
company. 


From  my  experience  as  a  politician,  which 
spanned  mora  than  SO  years  tn  town,  cotmty. 
State,,  and  national  arenas.  I  find  that  busl- 
neasmen  err  In  considering  politics  and  cor- 
ruption synonymous.  It  may  be  granted 
that  some  practitioners  of  the  art  of  govern- 
ment have  given  cause  for  such  siuplclon. 
Just  as  some  men  of  commerce  hare  had 
none  too  nice  a  regard  for  laws.  Happily 
and  Justly,  theae  pirates  have  chiefly  proa- 
pared  m  prison. 

I  have  found  the  average  bualneaaman 
believes  that,  when  the  politician  Isn't  stuff* 
Ing  ballot  boxes,  he  Is  stuffing  his  pockets — 
pockets  that  apparently  cannot  be  quite  filled. 
like  the  maw  of  Oargantua.  Too  uften  tha 
bualnsasmaa  regards  his  political  brethren 
as  a  lleanaed  band  of  thlevea.  much  as  ha 
looks  upon  his  Oovernment  as  a  curloua 
Institution  licensed  to  pick  his  pockets  every 
March  lb.  When  he  Is  not  shunned  as  dis- 
honest, the  politician  Is  avoided  as  unclean— 
a  w^lety  of  untouchable  given  to  fiag  waving 
and  hot  air. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  average  politician 
is  not  unlike  the  average  bualneaaman  or, 
for  all  that,  unlike  the  average  cttlsen.  He 
is  no  more  and  no  iesa  honest;  no  more  and 
no  leas  moral,  and  no  more  and  no  Iesa 
human.  Flatter  him  and  he  purrs;  slight 
him  and  he  sulks:  hit  him  and  the  chances 
are.  like  any  other  American,  he  will  throw 
a  return  punch  unleaa  he  Is  flat  on  hla 
back  In  unwUllng  star  gaatng.  Like  Judy 
OOrady'a  husband  and  tba  odonel  himself. 
the  politician  and  the  bualneesman  are  pretty 
much  alike  under  the  akin. 

Both  have  aomathlng  to  sell.  The  busl- 
neaaman  aell  hla  goods  and  the  politician  sella 
hU  word.  True,  the  politician  doesn't  need 
much  of  a  capital  Investment  to  begin  man- 
ufactxirlng  promises,  but  he  must  meet  de- 
livery dates  All  that  politicians  have  to 
offer  is  a  pledge.  If  the  man  in  politics 
earns  a  repuutlon  for  tailing  the  truth,  ha 
wins  confidence  and  honor  and  public  trust. 
If  he  eeta  out  to  fool  the  people,  he  Invariably 
sucoeads  in  making  a  fool  of  himself.  Hon- 
esty la  good  poUtlca. 

It  has  been  said  of  me.  and  not  unkindly, 
that  I  would  not  steal  anything  but  an  elec- 
Uon.  in  my  years  In  poUUcs  I  have  not  been 
buttonholed  by  that  particular  temputlon. 
I  feel  oonfldant.  however,  that  I  would  send 
any  person  who  came  with  such  a  auKgeatioa 
aoConly  behind  me  but  out  the  back  door  and 
•••r  the  fence  Moet  of  the  men  I  have 
known  in  public  lUe  would  do  the  same. 
It  has  been  my  good  fortune  to  know  many 
graat  men  in  bualnaaa  and  in  politics,  who 
have  equally  high  sanaas  of  duty,  honor  and 
service.  Although  tba  pay  in  bualnaaa  Is 
bigher,  the  power  In  politics  ta  mightier. 

I  never  saw  an  election  stolen  and  only 
once,  in  a  long  and  active  political  career, 
did  I  know  of  money  being  passed  for  a  vote. 
It  made  •  gnat  taprsasloa  on  me  st  the 
time  I  eaa  stm  SM  tt§  scene  in  my  mind's 
eye  in  Wheeler's  BotM— the  polling  place  In 
niy  native  Grassy  Potnt— In  the  McKinley- 
Bryan  campaign,  which  for  me  a  boy  of  13, 
was  feattired  by  the  cloee  race  between  Ben- 
jamin B  Odell.  Jr ,  Republican,  and  Bird  8. 
Coler,  Democrat,  for  the  governorship  of 
Hew  Tork 

With  a  number  of  playmates,  I  waa  stand- 
ing outalde  the  rail  of  the  polling  place  when 
in  came  Jack  Parker,  a  vill.iga  character  of 
ban  tarn -rooater  proportions  and  tempera- 
ment Jack's  arrival  had  been  eagerly 
awaited  becauae  It  was  rumored  the  Repub- 
licans were  offering  from  IS  to  110  for 
Demoeratte  eotas.  It  was  further  rumored 
that  Alex  Rosa,  the  town's  Republican  leader, 
had  paid  off  Farker  The  old  man  waa  deaf 
*"**  ^**.  f*^**  ^»«  falling  so  that  he  required 
tha  asalstance  of  the  election  inspectors  Pat 
"*"***•"■  Democrat,  and  BUly  Oarriaon. 
Republican. 

"Jack,  how  do  yoti  want  to  vote?"  Rene- 
ghan  aaked.  Parker  evaded  the  question 
with    "Patsy,   yon   know   Im   a   Democrat.- 
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Henegban  said  he  was  aware  of  that  fact, 
but  had  to  know  bow  Jack  wanted  to  vote. 
Parker  drew  himself  up  to  the  last  of  his  5 
feet.  3  inches,  took  a  deep  breath  and  de- 
claimed. "The  straight  Democratic  ticket." 
Knowing,  like  everyone  else,  that  Parker  had 
accepted  money  to  vote  Republican,  Hene- 
ghan  put  his  question  again  and  got  the  same 
answer.  As  the  old  man  cast  his  vote,  Rose's 
face  was  a  study  In  embarrassed  rage.  Every- 
one present — Republicans  and  Democrats 
alike — burst  into  laughter.  The  smoldferlng 
Rose  followed  Parker  out  of  the  polling  place 
to  berate  blm  for  not  keeping  his  word— and 
to  get  bac*  his  15.  When  Rose  demanded 
return  of  the  money,  old  Jack  drew  himself 
up  again  and  solemnly  declared,  "Anyone 
paying  me  to  vote  anything  but  the  straight 
Democratic  ticket  isn't  entitled  to  get  hla 
money  back." 

I  am  afraid  old  Jack  wouldn't  have  quali- 
fied under  the  definition  of  honesty  pro- 
pounded by  Simon  Cameron,  Republican  boss 
of  Pennsylvania  and  first  Secretary  of  War  In 
Lincoln's  Cabinet,  who  said.  "An  honest 
politician  Is  one  who,  when  he  Is  bought,  will 
stay  bought."  The  belief  that  a  politician 
must  be  bought  persists  to  this  day,  so  much 
BO  that  many  businessmen  cannot  think  of 
approaching  a  man  In  public  life  without 
pondering  what  glfU  they  should  bear.  In 
all  fairness,  it  must  be  said  that  the  busi- 
nessman la  not  always  motivated  by  merce- 
nary instincts.  Offers  are  frequently  based 
on  genuine  friendship. 

Men  of  business  are  Invariably  astounded 
at  the  disparity  between  public  salaries  and 
responsibilities.  In  my  own  case,  one  of  the 
Nation's  most  prominent  Industrialists  of- 
fered to  carry  me  on  an  Inside  account,  a  pro- 
posal which  would  have  made  me  wealthy. 
He  vras  puzzled  and  hurt  when  I  rejected  the 
offer.  Insisting  that  he  wanted  nothing  In 
return  and  that  the  transaction  was  entirely 
I^al.  He  could  not  see.  because  he  was 
seaklng  nothing  In  return,  that  I  could  not 
In  good  conscience  accept  financial  Inde- 
pendence that  came  even  indirectly  from 
my  role  as  a  public  servant.  I  am  sure  that 
to  his  dying  day  he  regarded  me  as  a  nice  fel- 
low but  a  bit  stupid  financially,  and  had 
something  there,  I  must  confess. 

Actually  public  officials  should  be  regarded 
ss  servanU  and  counselors  In  government. 
If  the  business  man  Is  perplexed  over  some 
phase  of  hU  relstlons  with  government,  he 
should  consult  an  expert  and  that  expert  Is 
the  man  who  has  made  a  career  of  politics. 
It  has  never  failed  to  amuse  me  to  find  men 
of  business  pathetically  grateful  when  a  man 
in  politics  gives  them  a  few  minutes  of  his 
time.  They  are  not  aware  that  it  is  the  Job 
of  the  politician  to  meet  people.  The  busi- 
nessman should  remember  that  he.  too.  has 
a  vote  and  is  welcome  for.  thst  reason  alone. 
If  (or  no  other, 

TNt   BALLOT    AS   FtOTSST 

Frequently  I  have  heard  InduitrUUits  ex- 
claim with  Huck  Finns  father,  "ril  never 
tote  again  •  •  •  and  the  country  may  rot 
for  all  of  me  '■  Such  exclamations  usually 
follow  defeat  of  their  candldaU  in  elections 
or  disapproval  of  the  course  of  the  party  or 
men  in  office.  The  avowed  course  U  ridicu- 
lous, of  course,  because  by  it  the  declarer 
surrenders  his  only  means  of  protesting. 
The  ballot  Is  the  only  means  of  participa- 
tion In  government  for  many  citizens. 

Often  men  are  ludicrous  In  their  attempts 
to  Infiuence  votes  and  elections.  It  will  be 
recalled  by  many  that  an  outstanding  Indus- 
trialist urged  his  workers  to  vote  the  Repub- 
lican ticket  m  1932  and  neglected  to  register 
himself.  We  seized  on  this  humorous  situa- 
tion to  make  much  Democratic  capital.  At- 
tempu  of  businessmen  to  Infiuence  votings 
usually  through  paid  advertisements  or  even 
duller  pamphlets — are  largely  Ineffective  and 
often  laughable.  More  often  than  not,  poll- 
tics  Is  a  dream  world  In  which  they  find 
themselves,     to     their     horror,     wandering 


around  as  naked  as  a  Jay  bird.  You  can  lose 
your  shirt  In  business  but  you  can  also  lose 
your  pants  In  politics,  especially  If  you  don't 
know  the  fundamentals  of  the  game. 

Businessmen  can  best  Influence  votes,  as 
do  politicians,  by  gaining  confidence.  This 
can  be  done  by  demonstrating  that  labor  and 
management  are  a  partnership  mutually  ad- 
vantageous where  there  are  pride  In  perform- 
ance and  fairness  In  division  of  profits.  The 
best  interests  of  both  labor  and  manage- 
ment ae  not  so  divergent  that  they  cannot 
be  advanced  by  one  party. 

MISTRtTST  or  GOVERNMENT 

In  my  years  In  polltlca  I  found  many  busi- 
nessmen carried  their  mistrust  of  politicians 
to  their  Oovernment,  Many  still  look  on 
their  Oovernment  as  their  sworn  enemy. 
Others  regard  It  much  as  a  timid  husband 
looks  on  a  domineering  mother-in-law.  This 
is  the  more  curious  because  the  man  of  In- 
dustry should  accord  the  American  Oovern- 
ment a  measure  of  respect  In  that  It  consti- 
tutes the  biggest  business  in  the  world.  Of 
course.  It  would  appear  that  It  Is  the  only 
business  which  can  apparently  operate  In 
the  red  better  than  In  the  black.  But  we 
In  business  are  told  that  Is  something  to  be 
desired  but  not  emulated. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  those  In  business 
have  some  ground  for  their  suspicions.  Ever 
since  business  began  growing  out  of  Its  nine- 
teenth century  clothes.  It  has  been  suojected 
to  governmental  restraints,  most  of  them 
offered  like  sulfur  and  molasses  for  your 
own  good.  A  good  many  have  been  not  only 
necessary  but  admirable,  while  others  have 
been  offered  t>ecause  there  are  more  worker 
votes  than  boss  votes.  In  this  connection  it 
might  be  noted  that  there  Is  a  widespread 
belief  that  big  business  dominates  the  Gov- 
ernment and  public  officials.  If  that  were 
true,  then  politics  might  be  defined  as  the 
art  by  which  the  common  man  controls  big 
business,  which  fancies  it  is  controlling  him. 
To  put  It  more  succinctly,  one  might  say  that 
politics  Is  the  belling  of  the  fat  cats  of  big 
business  by  the  little  fellows. 

At  any  rate  the  businessman  Is  inclined 
to  shy  away  from  his  Government  as  he  shies 
away  from  the  politician.  When  he  deals 
with  his  Government  he  prefers  to  do  so 
through  a  lawyer  or  some  other  Intermediary. 
I  have  been  amazed  and  amused  over  the 
lack  of  knowledge  of  respected  businessmen 
of  the  moet  trivial  and  commonplace  services 
of  their  Oovernment.  In  my  time  in  office 
my  desk  was  snowflaked  with  letters  of  gratl- 
•  tude  for  answering  inquiries,  which  answers 
were  readily  available  to  any  citizen  who 
might  send  a  penny  post  card  to  the  appro- 
priate Oovernment  bureau.  I  have  known 
busi'^essmen  to  stammer  and  blush  in  ap- 
proaching me  to  ask  how  they  should  go 
about  getting  an  appointment  to  Annapolis 
or  West  Point  for  their  sons.  Such  men  have 
wrung  my  hand  effusively  when  I  told  them 
what  every  school  boy  knows,  that  their  Sen^ 
ator  or  Representative  might  make  the  ap- 
pointment if  asked  or  at  least  permit  the 
boy  in  question  to  take  a  competitive  exam- 
ination for  an  appointment. 

These  are  small  things,  but  they  serve  to 
illustrate  the  point  that  men  in  the  marts  of 
trade  do  not  know  the  many  services  offered 
by  their  Oovernment.  Not  all  the  lack  may 
be  charged  to  suspicion  or  (ear;  some  may 
be  charged  to  neglect  and  more  to  occupation 
with  making  a  living  in  a  highly  competitive 
world.  A  good  deal  of  the  btisinessman's 
concern  with  his  Government  comes  from 
the  fact  that  its  charges  are  constantly  mul- 
tiplying on  the  debit  side  of  his  ledger.  In 
these  moments  he  is  prone  to  cast  himself 
In  the  role  of  a  sleighing  Muscovite  forced  to 
toss  his  financial  offspring  to  pursuing  wolves. 

CONG2XSS  NZEDS   OPINIONS 

Now  and  then  he  finds  himself  standing 
In  the  need  of  aid  from  his  Government.  At 
Other   times  he  fiiids  himself  deeply   con- 


cerned with  government  when  a  bill  he  con- 
siders Injiu-ious  to  his  Interests  Is  Introduced 
or  passed.  On  such  occasions  his  Interest. 
Is  roused  to  the  extent  of  writing  a  letter 
or  even  making  a  Ulp  to  Wa.<hlngton.  Few 
businessmen  are  aware  that  lawmakers  are 
frequently  as  Interested  m  hearing  hla  story 
as  he  Is  to  tell  it,  ijecause  knowledge  of  all 
sides  of  a  question  enables  them  to  cast  a 
more  intelligent  vote. 

The  average  businessman  looks  on  political 
conventions,  caucuses,  and  the  like  as  cabalis- 
tic rites  In  wnlch  politicians  of  all  parties 
take  blood-brother  oaths  to  put  business  to 
the  stake  In  order  to  sweat  out  more  tax 
dollars.  He  Is  likely  to  leave  any  participa- 
tion in  such  functions  to  officials  of  his  asso- 
ciation, which  he  also  neglects.  Many  of 
these  organizations  perform  useful  and 
meritorious  services  for  him  and  the  public 
at  large.  A  few  are  perpetually  weaning 
themselves  on  sour  pickles.  Efforts  of  the 
latter  succeed  little  more  than  bringing  busi- 
ness into  disrepute. 

I  feel  businessmen  are  open  to  censure  for 
their  lack  of  participation  in  politics  and 
government.  Beyond  a  contribution  to  one 
party  or  the  other,  or  perhaps  both,  out  of  a 
commercial  Instinct  for  hedging,  the  average 
businessman  takes  no  part  in  politics.  He 
might  listen  to  a  campaign  address  if  there 
Is  no  comedy  program  on  the  air.  He  intends 
to  read  important  speeches,  but  too  fre- 
quently puts  them  off  unless  he  has  a  long 
wait  in  the  barber  shop.  He  might  lift  his 
voice  in  argument  in  the  loclcer  room  of  the 
country  club,  but  will  not  follow  debate  In 
Congress. 

If  I  exaggerate,  I  do  so  only  to  emphasize 
the  Importance  of  thorough  Information  on 
public  questions.  The  businessman  should 
take  his  duties  of  citizenship,  particularly  in 
casting  his  ballot,  most  seriously.  It  is  one 
way  of  preserving  the  free-enterprise  system, 
perhaps  the  most  important  way. 

MANY   SHUN   GOVERNMENT   SERVICI 

Except  in  periods  of  crisis,  usually  In  time 
of  war,  businessmen  hesitate  to  enter  Gov- 
ernment service,  even  in  Cabinet  rank.  Yet.  • 
as  was  the  case  during  the  war,  they  perform 
magnificently.  No  small  part  of  our  victory 
In  the  field  may  be  attributed  to  their  serv- 
ice. By  the  same  token,  It  may  be  that  part 
of  our  failure  to  win  the  peace  may  be  due  to 
their  reluctance  to  take  a  larger  role  In  our 
postwar  Government  establishment. 

To  be  fair,  I  mtist  recognize  that  the  fault 
may  not  be  entirely  theirs.  It  may  be  that 
few  are  called  and  fewer  are  chosen  for  Fed- 
eral service.  Nothing  Is  more  embarrassing 
than  to  volunteer  and  to  be  Judged  wanting 
or  unworthy.  Badly  enough,  I  speak  from 
experience.  After  Pearl  Harbor  I  offered  to 
return  to  the  Government.  In  all  modesty, 
I  fslt  I  had  tslcnU  which  my  country  might 
employ  to  advantnge,  only  to  find  thst  my 
offer  went  ignored.  It  is  a  matter  of  pro- 
found regret  to  ms  that  I  was  not  psrmitud 
to  Join  in  ths  war  effort, 

I  did  not  repeat  my  offer,  having  no  wish 
to  place  myself  in  the  position  of  the  persis- 
tent and  perennial  candidate  (or  public 
office,  who  rushed  to  the  home  of  a  New 
York  district  leader  on  learning  of  the  death 
of  an  officeholder.  "I'd  like  to  Uke  Flana- 
gan's place,"  he  pleaded.  The  district  leader 
eyed  him  coldly  for  a  moment  and  then  ob- 
served sententlouBly,  "It's  all  right  with  me. 
If  you  can  tquare  it  with  the  undertaker." 

But  to  return  to  Federal  service  by  btislneas- 
men,  It  is  my  firm  conviction  that  at  no  time 
in  history  as  at  present  does  the  country  and 
the  world  so  need  the  best  brains  and  ability. 
If  the  world  is  to  l>e  set  on  its  feet  economi- 
cally and  politically,  it  wUl  be  through  the 
combined  efforts  of  experts  in  industry,  lalx>r. 
agriculture,  and  politics.  I  am  sure  such  a 
team  can  master  problems  at  home  and 
abroad,  and  I  earnestly  urge  those  in  busi- 
ness who  are  called  to  step  forward  like  scd- 
diers  and  answer  a  summons  with  "Here  and 
ready  for  duty." 
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EXtTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

.  WILLIAM  J.  MILLER 


at  comracncuT 

IN  THIJ  HOUS¥  C^  RSFKSBBMTATIVn 

'/hursilar.  April  15.  194S 

Mr.    MILLER    of    Coonecticut.    Mr. 
er.ll  have  today  Introduced  Hcusa 


MB  6263,  the  Utle  o(  which  is  "A  bUl  to 
I>revent  >rofiteer1n8  In  time  of  war  and 
to  equal!  te  the  burdens  of  war  and  thus 
ivovide  kor  the  national  defease,  and 


n.  most 


IT  rach 


At  the  outset,  may  I  state  very  frankly 
that  I  im  tM>t  the  author  of  thL<i  bill. 
Bills  coi  talnlng  the  Identical  language 
were  in'  reduced  In  several  sessions  of 
Congres:  back  In  the  1920's  and  the  early 
ISM's.  .iU  of  them  sponsored  by  the 
ca  1  Legion.  The  bill  I  have  lntro> 
is  k  copy  of  the  so-called  Sbeppwd 
MB  last  introduced  in  the  SeveBty-lttUi 
Congresj  i. 

I  am  ( onvlnced  that  this  Is  one  of  the 
sanest  egi5latlve  proposals  ever  sub- 
mitted o  the  Congress  of  the  United 
8t>tw.  As  a  result  of  our  experiences 
to  and  throughout  World  War 
people  will  now  agree  that  it  is 
unforttniate  that  a  bill  of  this  kind  was 
not  wnt  en  into  law  in  the  period  of  time 
World  War  I  and  World  War  n. 
a  taw  had  been  on  our  statute 
books  wben  either  the  national  emer- 
gency wi  IS  declared  in  1939  or  on  the  date 
of  the  al  tack  on  Pearl  Harbor,  i:>ecember 
1.  1941,  our  naUonal  debt  would  be  a 
great  dey  smaller  today  than  it  is  and 
millions  of  our  citisens  would  be  better 
oC  teax  daily. 

IPt  ■  I  hope  that  this  country  will 
never  a^  aln  become  involved  in  another 
war.  V  e  had  the  same  high  hopes  when 
World  ^  ^ar  I  ended.  I  recall  addrcvsing 
JC(  3  throuRhout  the  State  of  Con- 
rut  in  1935  and  1936.  urging  the 
re  pf  legislation  of  this  kind.  I  re- 
mt  that  time  that  If  we 
involved  in  a  war.  we 
^aroUt  from  our  experiences  of 
World  t  Tar  I  and  not  require  the  male 
youth  of  this  Nation  to  serve  hi  the  armed 
ai  a  dollar  a  day  while  their  neigh- 
>  sta]  ed  at  home  and  profited  by  their 
itry  I  disaster.  The  proposal  at  that 
time  ha<  I  a  great  deal  of  sapport  but  it 
abo  unf  |>rtunately  had  some  very  strong 
opposltl<jn. 

A  mo4  em  war  Is  not  footfit  by  the 
armed  services  iricme.  War  today  if  it 
ifully  prosecuted  must  be  a  na- 
elfort.  Practically  every  citizen 
involved  to  a  greater  or  lesser 
UntcM  we  are  wotat  to  take  the 
poMtkm  that  aaotbcr  war  means  the  end 
of  deBo<  :racy  or  possibly  the  end  of  civil- 


es 


fctlon 


tself.  we  should 


to  pmffi 


to 


guaranty    that    if   such 

in.  no  one  will  be  permitted 
from  such  a  disaster  in  any  way, 
0  r  form. 
The  b  U  I  have  Introduced  sbould  un« 
doubted  y  be  amended  in  many  respects. 
Our  exqerieoces  In  World  War  11  wiU 

certain    changes 

kt  Bade  in  tne  language  of 

this  bin     While  It  is  true  that  the  life 


of  the  Eightieth  Congress  la  rapidly 
drawing  to  an  end.  there  is  still  time 
for  a  committee  of  the  House  to  give 
some  very  real  study  to  legislation  of 
the  kind  I  have  proposed. 


AfaatkeTsrili 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

cr 

HON.  ROBERT  F.  RICH 

or  PSMItaTLTitMIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESBNTATIVW 

Monday.  AprU  19.  194i 

Mr.  RICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Record,  I 
include  the  following  editorial  from  the 
Bristol  iPa. )  Courier  of  AprU  17.  1948: 

ACAIM    TH>    TAKUnri 

riwytti  ia  lod^  to  have  to  make  a  (act 
and  tougb  decision  on  the  tariff  Issue. 

Th«  Trad«  Agreements  Act  expires  soon. 
Shall  it  be  allowed  to  die;  or  renewed,  and 
it  so.  for  bow  long? 

as  a  genaral  nutter,  the  Republican  posi- 
tk»  on  tertOS  Is  sufficiently  clear.  OoosUt- 
ently  since  the  Civil  War,  Um  OOP  hSB  stood 
tor  protective  tariffs — tarllZs  high  cnoagb  to 
equalize  Um  costs  at  manufacture  tuider  bl^ 
American  wages  with  costs  abroad  wh«r* 
slave,  subsidised  or  low-standard  labor  is 
used.  There  arc.  of  course,  many  shades  of 
dcOnltlon  of  this  general  princlpla  in  the 
Republican  Party. 

The  Democratic  position,  with  many  devia- 
tions. Is  In  favor  of  frve  trad*  undar  varl- 
oos  names.  The  New  Deal  has  eoaststeatly 
wbltUsd  down  the  tarUI  rates  rf  tlM  act  of 
ino.  World  war  and  other  dlffictiltics  have 
so  disrupted  production  and  transportation 
that  there  has  been  no  teat  of  these  new 
rates — no  chance  to  see  their  eventual  effect 
on  American  production,  employment  and 


No  qiMStlon  In  American  politics  is 
broad  and  more  Ungled  than  tb*  tarSi  1mu«. 
To  attempt  to  outline  a  tariff  program  satis- 
factory to  the  various  schools  of  thought  In 
tb«  Republican  Party,  between  now  and  the 
dat*  of  the  expiration,  June  12,  would  be  to 
try  to  do  a  superhuman  taak. 

Tb«  Job  of  revamping  the  tariff  structure 
Is  bound  to  be  a  matter  of  many  months. 

It  la  a  serious  embarrassment  to  the  Re- 
publicans in  Congraaa  toi,  have  this  Issue 
toaaad  in  thalr  laps  Just  befcre  the  conven- 
tions. 

But  It  is  equally  emtMUTsaalaf  to  Prssldant 
Truman  to  have  to  ask  CnngraaB  to  take 
action  In  this  matter.  Be  certainly  didn't 
plan  it  that  way  On  the  contrary,  the  Tru- 
man expectation  was  that  long  before  this 
he  would  have  a  parasancnt  trarta  agrftment 
program  worlted  out  In  tbs  fona  at  aa  In- 
tamaUonal  Trade  Organisation. 

Moat  of  last  year  was  devoted  to  the 
Oeneva  confarance,  trying  to  get  a  aatlaXac- 
tory  charter  for  the  ITO.  And  ever  since 
early  last  winter,  delegates  have  been  meet- 
ing In  Habana  to  attempt  to  put  something 
In  shape. 

TtM  Habana  agraaaaaat  haa  baan  substan- 
tiaUy  eaaapl*t«d.  But  tba  fact  is  that  (de- 
spite a  chorus  of  eulogies  from  dutiful  prop- 
aganda sources)  the  Habana  agreement  Is  a 
hodga-podga  of  ccaspse— laee.  bargains,  ob- 
acqrlttaa  and  ezoaptlana  which  the  Praal- 
drat  doeant  dare  submit  to  Congrcas. 

One  reason  for  the  BogoU  aaaalon  was  re- 
ported  to  be  that  ot  worklag  out  some  har- 
monious agreement  between  this  country 
and  Latin  America  on  the  tariff  issue.  The 
rs'volt  there,  which  disrupted  the  conference, 
haa  made  virtually  lmp<>9«ible  the  comple- 
tion of  this  part  of  the  President's  strategy. 


The  fact  is.  of  course,  that  while  the  other 
natkms  of  the  world  are  perfectly  willing  for 
ITnele  Sam  to  tear  down  his  own  tariff  pro- 
taettona  for  their  benefit,  they  are  bitterly 
opposed  to  making  any  real  conceastons  on 
their  own  part  The  Truman  ottclal  family 
Is  about  the  only  free-trade  administration 
on  the  face  of  the  earth. 

It  Is  because  of  his  faUure  to  obtain  a 
satiatactory  International  agreement  on  the 
tariff  Issue  which  could  take  the  place  of  our 
own  trada-agratmenu  plan  that  the  Presi- 
dent has  aakad  for  an  extension  of  the  Act. 
Be  hoped  before  this  to  have  It  superseded. 
What  he  wants  now  Is  a  few  more  years  to 
work  out  the  alternative  plan. 

It  Is  of  course  apparent  to  nearly  everyone 
that  the  tariff  meaa  cannot  be  straightened 
out  until  there  is  a  Republican  Pre&ident 
In  the  Wliltc  House  and  a  Republican  Secre- 
tary In  the  State  Dapartmant.  both  willing 
to  work  harmoaknialy  with  a  Republican 
Congraaa  in  th«  handling  of  this  huge,  sen- 
sitlre  and  urgent  problem. 

Prom  the  point  of  view  of  virtually  all  of 
these  different  groups,  with  their  varying 
approaches  to  the  question  of  what  Congreaa 
abcttld  do  about  the  tariff  thla  spring,  there 
Is  unanimity  on  the  proposition  that  ihe 
one  real  way  to  overhaul  the  tariffs  starts 
out  like  thU: 

Elect  a  Republican  President  thU  fall. 

The  dilemma  could  not  come  up  at  a  time 
more  annoying  to  the  President.  The  Re- 
pwbl leans  are  in  the  majority  In  both  Houses. 
Moreover,  many  of  his  own  Democratic  fol- 
lowers in  Congraaa  are  In  open  revolt  agalnat 
him.  It  would  be  difficult  to  imagine  a  mora 
tense  and  boatUe  atmosphere. 

But  the  other  side  of  the  matter,  from  tha 
TVunian  point  of  view,  ia  that  the  extension 
or  nonastoMlaa  ci  the  set  U  largely  a  moot 
quaatlon.  To  om  a  word  applied  by  Speaker 
Joa  Uastim.  It  Is  academic. 

This  is  true,  for  reasons  not  at  all  arcll 
tmderstood  by  many  of  those  deeply  inter- 
tested  In  tha  tariff  Issue.  Whether  the  act 
Itself  stands  or  falla  has  nothing  to  do  with 
the  agraemanta  already  written  under  tha 
act.  TlMaa  continue  liideamtely— until  the 
President  and  the  State  Department  tennl- 
nat#  tham.  Not  even  the  withdrawal  of  tha 
foreign  partner  terminates  them,  as  has  been 
proven  in  the  case  of  the  Maictin  agree- 
nwnt,  where  Mexico  canceled  all  her  con- 
cessions, but  the  United  Statea  Uovanunent 
has  Insisted  that  our  coneeatona  must  eoa* 
tlnue. 

'  Pailure  to  renew  the  act  would  leave  all  of 
the  scores  of  aflvasaHUts  Just  where  they  are. 
Tariff  rates,  instead  of  returning  automati- 
cally to  the  Sraoot-Bawley  levels,  would  con- 
tinue St  the  mieroacople  rates  now  impoacd. 

Moreover,  in  the  new  agreements  st  Geneva 
the  State  Department  \ised  up  most  of  Its 
bargaining  power  ct  a  aeoond  60-percf  ^  t  slush 
in  the  rataa.  On  a  great  many  key  items,  the 
rates  are  already  down  as  far  as  they  ccu!d 
go  without  a  Ivand  new  law — down  to  half  of 
the  IMS  tariffs,  and  a  fourth  of  the  1930 
rates. 

Whether  the  State  Department  and  Presi- 
dent could  further  modify  the  agreements 
now  in  effect,  if  the  law  was  allowed  to  die. 
is  an  open  question.  Many  tricky  new  {.ro- 
vtalons  have  baan  written  Into  the  agree- 
ments which  tariff  experts  admit  they  cannot 
tuidcrstand. 

A  good  many  obaervers  feel  that  this  Is  an 
especially  ttnhappy  time  for  tha  tariff  issue 
to  be  thrown  into  tha  voting  arena.  Tba 
hlatory  of  tariff  battles  hu!1far.w  that  It  Is 
almoat  hopeless  to  try  to  convince  large  por- 
tions of  the  public  of  the  Importance  of  tha 
protective  principle— until  tha  time  when 
nonprotectlve  tariff  ratea  have  shut  down 
American  plants  snd  thrown  American  latxir 
out  of  work. 

This  country  hssn't  seen  a  tariff  panic  since 
about  1920.    That's  28  yaan  ago.    Only  thoaa 
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who  are  50  years  old  or  more,  and  had  some 
special  vantage  point  to  watch  that  episode, 
hsve  any  pracUcal  knowledge  of  how  tariff 
panics  work  and  hovi  they  can  be  prevented 
or  cured.  To  viitually  everybody  else,  the 
tariff  is  merely  a  boresome  and  hard-to- 
Understsnd  dead  issue. 

With  many  new  billions  of  Federal  spend- 
ing injected  Into  American  economy,  by  the 
Marshall  plan  and  the  defense  activities.  It  is 
hardly  likely  that  there  can  be  a  tariff  panic 
between  now  and  election  day  next  Novem- 
ber. The  mere  fact  that  world  shipping  will 
be  largely  monopolized  In  hauling  out  some 
16. 000. COO  .COO  of  ERF  goods  from  this  country 
will  be  enough  to  prevent  any  flooding  of 
American  markeU  by  foreign  producers  In 
that  time. 

How  the  Republican  leaders  In  Congress 
will  react  to  these  problems  and  conditions 
remains  to  be  seen. 

Many  -.uggestlons  have  been  made.  There 
are  a  lew  who  believe  that  the  Republicans 
ought  to  accept  the  trade -agreement  prin- 
ciple and  Incorporate  It  In  their  own  program 
when  they  take  over  control  of  the  National 
Government  (they  Hope)  next  January. 

Others  would  like  to  see  a  drastic  revision 
of  the  whole  tariff  set-up  Immediately.  How 
this  could  be  done  In  the  time  available,  how 
the  different  opinions  could  be  reconciled, 
and  how  the  Republicans  would  win  enough 
Democratic  votes  to  override  the  Inevitable 
Presidential  veto,  are  questions  not  at  all 
satisfactorily  answered. 

The  sugsestlon  also  has  been  made  that  the 
Rej-ublicatis  extend  the  act.  at  least  lor  1 
year,  and  Include  In  It  some  of  the  most 
needed  protections  of  American  industry. 
These  especially  favored  are  some  form  of  re- 
view of  new  agreements  at  the  hands  of  Con- 
gress before  they  are  made  effective,  and  pro- 
vision for  court  appeal  In  case  American 
producers  find  themselves  seriously  Injured. 
Presumably,  the  President  would  veto  an 
extension  of  the  act  which  contained  such 
provisions.  They  ran  strongly  counter  to  the 
New  Deal  strategy  of  putting  all  the  tariff 
power  In  the  hands  of  the  executive  branch 
of  the  Government.  Very  likely  Congress 
would  be  unable  to  pass  such  a  law  over  the 
veto.  However,  some  Republicans  feel  that 
this  would  transfer  the  onus  of  defeating  the 
extension  of  the  act  from  Congress  to  the 
President  himself. 

A  quite  different  reasoning  is  followed  by 
others  Interested  In  the  question.  They 
argue  that  the  United  States  of  America  Is 
in  a  specially  hazardous  position,  both  In 
relation  to  world  peace  and  with  regard  to 
our  domestic  economy.  If  there  are  adverse 
developmenu  In  either  of  these  fields,  they 
maintain,  then  It  would  offer  the  President 
a  most  welcome  alibi  if  he  were  able  to  charge 
that  the  Republicans  brought  these  disasters 
down  upon  the  country  by  meddling  with 
the  trade-agreements  program. 

This  line  of  thinking,  of  course,  would  lead 
to  t!:e  conclusion  that  the  best  thing  lor  the 
Republicans  to  do  wnuld  be  to  extend  the  act 
unchanged  until  after  the  next  President 
takes  office — a  1-year  extension. 


Why  the  Haste? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HELEN  GAHAGAN  DOUGLAS 

or   CALIFORNIA 

m  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  15.  1948. 

Mrs.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  at- 
tention has  Just  been  called  to  a  press 
ielea:e  iiiiued  from  the  olfice  of  the  Hoas- 


Ing  Expediter  by  the  Acting  Administra- 
tor, Mr.  Tighe  E.  Woods,  ordering  the 
decontrol  of  Bremerton,  Wash.,  effective 
the  eighth  of  this  month. 

The  hasty  action  by  Mr.  Woods  came 
as  a  deep  surprise  to  me.  I  had  under- 
.stood  that  the  new  rent  law  required  the 
reorganizing  of  the  area  rent  advisory 
boards.  Mr.  Woods  certainly  did  not 
give  the  Governor  of  Washington  the 
opportunity  to  establish  a  representative 
board  as  required  by  the  law  before  tak- 
ing action  on  rents  in  Bremerton. 

In  addition,  I  am  informed  that  the 
Administrator  did  not  take  proper  pre- 
cautions to  see  that  the  letter  reached 
the  proper  person  on  time.  First,  I  must 
state  that  this  whole  procedure  seems 
highly  irregular.  I  thought  the  action 
required  the  boards  to  make  a  recom- 
mendation to  the  Administrator  which 
he  would  review  in  30  days.  Now  Mr. 
Woods  seems  to  have  decided  that  he 
will  make  a  recommendation  to  the 
boards  to  which  they  must  reply  in  30 
days. 

In  any  event  the  Bremerton  Sun  for 
April  7.  1948,  a  copy  of  which  I  hold  in 
my  hand,  states  that  Mr.  Wood's  letter 
was  sent  to  a  former  chairman  of  the 
advisory  board  who  was  in  the  hospital 
and  who  therefore  did  not  see  the  com- 
munication until  March  31.  This  left  the 
advisory  rent  board  of  Bremerton  only  5 
days  in  which  to  substantiate  its  request 
for  continuance  of  rent  controls. 

The  Bremerton  board  tried  to  call  the 
Administrator  on  the  telephone,  but  he 
was  unavailable,  yet  he  issued  a  state- 
ment the  next  day  saying:  "Having  re- 
ceived no  word  from  the  board  within 
the  stated  period,  Mr.  Woods  said  he  was 
taking  the  decontrol  action." 

The  actions  taken  in  Washington,  D. 
C.  affect  our  daily  lives.  Thousands  of 
tenants  in  Bremerton  whose  rent  has 
been  raised  in  the  last  few  days  cannot 
understand  the  reason  Mr.  Woods  took 
the  hasty  action  he  did.  I  hope  he  will 
soon  explain. 

Attached  is  an  editorial  from  the 
B-emerton  Sun  of  April  7,  1948.  and  two 
front-page  articles;  an  article  from  the 
same  paper  of  April  8,  1948;  and  a  press 
release  from  the  oflBce  of  the  Housing 
Expediter,  dated  for  release  April  7. 1948: 
[From  the  Bremerton  (Wash.)  Sun  of 
AprU  7,  19481 
coNTKoia  LirrrD  ok  local  knts — a  chaixknci 

TO    LANDLOXDS 

The  surprise  action  of  the  United  States 
Housing  Expediter  In  Washington.  D.  C.  of 
lifting  all  KlUap  County  rent  controls  ef- 
fective tomorrow  causes  deep  concern  to 
tenants  and  to  every  citizen  devoted  to  the 
community  welfare. 

But  more  than  that,  the  decontrol  action 
presents  a  chaUenge  to  landlords.  A  chal- 
lenge for  fairness,  considered  Judgment, ^ood 
citizenship. 

Let  us  lace  this  fact:  The  tenants  of  the 
Bremerton  area  are  less  able  to  withstand 
rental  Increases  than  those  of  perhaps  any 
other  metropolis  In  the  Pacific  Northwest. 
The  Bremerton  and  Kitsap  County  economy 
has  been  on  the  decline,  and  is  continuing 
so.  Some  tradesmen  have  received  higher 
wages,  but  there  are  fewer  Jobs  and  fewer 
days  of  work  for  them.  The  shipyard  workers 
received  a  pay  Increase  a  few  months  ago, 
but  It  wasn't  In  sufficient  amount  to  bring 
their  wages  into  line  with  living  costs.    The 


majority  of  their  pay  checks  still  remain  too 
low  to  maintain  a  proper  family  standard 
of  living. 

A  wave  of  unwarranted  rental  Increases  in 
Kitsap  County  can  catise  serious  dislocation 
of  our  economy.  It  can  set  back  the  local 
development  and  population  growth  by  more 
than  a  decade.  It  can  Inflict  d«  ep  wounds  on 
local  business  activity.  It  can  create  family 
crises  that  would  be  of  severe  consequence. 

The  landlords  have  been  patient;  their 
costs,  like  everyone  else's,  have  oeen  rising 
for  years.  The  returns  on  their  Investments 
have  been  cut  to  almost  nothing  in  some  in- 
stances. Rental  adjustments  In  numerous 
cases  can  be  Justified  on  this  basis. 

But  we  plead  for  conscientious  delit>era- 
tlon  by  the  landlords  before  altering  rental 
structures.  Put  your  tenants  at  ease  by  hear- 
ing their  Individual  cases:  sit  down  with 
them  and  discuss  the  problem  at  hand;  seek 
mutual  agreement;  try  your  utmost  to  avert 
hardships;  bear  In  mind  that  vacant  proper- 
ties. If  you  drive  tenants  out  of  town  or  Into 
public-housing  areas,  are  a  liability  to  you. 

By  the  exemplification  of  good  citizenship, 
rent  decontrol  will  not  be  the  ogre  that  It 
appears  today. 

StTKVET   SHOWS   CLASSEOOMS    TO    BE   OVERTAXTD 

INCREASE     IN     FIRST-IRADE      ENBOLLMENT      TO 
SPAN   6   YEARS 

A  sharp  Increase  in  the  number  of  young- 
sters entering  city  schools  for  the  flrEt  time 
Is  expected  to  tax  classroom  facilities  heavily 
In  the  next  6  years. 

Next  fall  alone,  790  pupils  are  expected  to 
enroll  In  the  first  grade.  That's  138  more 
than  first  grades  now  have.  And  the  class- 
rooms are  crowded  already. 

Over  the  6-year  span,  at  least  5.500  chil- 
dren are  expected  to  Join  the  first-year  mi- 
gration. 

Such  are  the  findings  of  a  broad  resi- 
dential canvass  conducted  by  parent-teacher 
volunteers  and  announced  today  by  Schools 
Superintendent  Stanley  Wynstra. 

An  additional  four  and  a  half  rooms  would 
be  needed  to  normally  accommodate  the  new- 
comers who  wUl  enroll  during  the  next  year, 
Wynstra  said. 

"The  number  of  pupils  will  remain  fairly 
constant."  the  sujjenntendent  declared,  "un- 
til 1952  and  19S3  when  the  tabulation  Jumps 
200  or  300  each  year — with  the  birth  rate 
still  rising." 

The  parent-teacher  group  Is  to  be  highly 
commended  "for  their  forward  looking  action 
in  carrying  6n  this  survey  at  this  time  and 
the  count  shows  the  survey  was  made  none 
too  soon  as  preparations  must  b:  made  at 
once  for  the  coming  year,"  Wynstra  com- 
mented. 

Concurrently  with  this  pre-school  popula- 
tion tabulation,  three  staff  members  of  the 
Bremerton  schools  have  carried  on  an  evalu- 
ation of  the  present  buildings  within  the 
system.  The  building  survey  was  tinder  the 
direction  of  Fr  Jd  Graham,  director  of  instruc- 
tion; DeFore  Crftmblltt,  supervisor  of  main- 
tenance and  transportation,  and  Berger  Ja- 
cobsen.  principal  of  George  Dewey  Junior 
High  School. 

From  the  results  of  both  surveys  a  plan 
can  be  presented  to  the  community  in  the 
near  future  which  wUl  outline  the  action 
that  must  be  taken  to  prepare  for  the  In- 
crease In  school  population.  Wynstra  believes. 

[From  the  Bremerton  (Wash.)  Sun  of  April 
7,  1948] 

XJNnrD  STATES  EXECCnVE  TAKES  SUXPUSB 
ACTION  TODAY — HOtJSINC  ALTHOBITY  HA» 
NO  PLANS  rOB   XKCKIASWO  TKMS 

Rent  controls  w'll  be  removed  in  Bremer- 
ton and  KlUa?  Cotmty  eSecUve  tooiorrow. 
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lid  the  action  was  ordered  after 
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also  to  tenanU  of  the  original  Westpark  proj- 
ect, which  U  now  being  tenanted  only  by 
families  In  low -Income  ill— Itfst  Inns. 

Rental  adjustmenu  on  a  fanerml  aeale 
aeem  unnecessary  In  any  of  the  other  araee, 
Scarle  aald. 

Lee  8.  Forbes,  manager  of  Bremerton  Gar- 
dens, privately  owned  apartment  hotislng  in 
the  Manette  area,  said  he  did  not  know 
whether  rental*  wotild  be  adjusted  there. 
One  <'f  the  owners  of  Bremerton  Gardens  Is 
expected  here  soon,  and  Forbee  will  confer 
with  him  at  that  time  regarding  rentals. 

The  bousing  authority  du^cloaed  that  at 
preeent  there  are  395  available  homes  for 
rental  In  various  projects;  the  vacancies  In 
the  projects  are  believed  to  have  Influenced 
the  Housing  Expediter's  office  In  Washington 
In  lU  decision  for  decontrol. 

Of  the  396  available  homes.  SI  are  In  West- 
park  proper  (for  low- Income  families  only): 
3i  to  Esstpark,  which  wUl  be  taken  over  In 
Its  entirety  by  the  Navy  May  1;  8  are  war 
apartmenU:  8  to  Wcatpark  extension.  30  to 
Qualhelm  project,  and  362  In  Sheridan  Park. 
Some  of  those  to  Sheridan  are  within  the 
area  which  will  be  offered  for  public  sale 
to  veterans  In  the  near  future.  Searle  said. 
Regardless  of  future  tenancy,  be  e^platoed. 
^»T«-*'  of  some  of  these  homes  must  go 
forward  under  Federal  law. 

Ssarle  explatoed  that  eligibility  (or  project 
tenancy  still  Is  restricted  to  heads  of  famil- 
ies who  are  completing  war  contracts  to  the 
area,  shipyard  workers.  Navy  personnel,  and 
veterans.  The  hoiislng  authority  slso  has 
the  right  to  provide  occupancy  to  some 
"hardship  cases"  where  a  family  Is  unable 
to  obtain  privately  owned  rental  property 
within  his  tocoxne  range. 

Ceilings  were  placed  on  renta  during  the 
rummer  of  1942  Rents  that  were  to  effect 
April  1.  1941.  were  set  as  the  maximum  on 
rental  property. 


WITH     UNMKU     STATZa    COimtOLS    DtAD,     MATOS 
WILL    HAMK    ADVISdlT   XZITT  BOASD 

(From  the  Bremerton   (Wa&h  )    Sun  of 
April  8.  19481 

With  Federal  rent  controls  being  oOclally 
terminated  here  today.  Mayor  L.  Hum  Kean 
prepared  to  set  up  a  locnl  rental  advisory 
board,  to  serve  on  behalf  of  tenants  who  may 
have  futiire  complaints  of  unwarranted  In- 
creases  In   rentals. 

Whether  the  bovd  would  be  given  any  en- 
forcement power  under  city  ordinance — 
other  than  the  power  of  eaerting  public 
oplnlou  against  unscrupulous  landlorda  waa 
still  to  be  settled. 

Mayor  Kean  said  the  purpoae  of  the  board 
would  be  to  hear  complatots.  to  seek  satis- 
factory settlements  In  cases  of  Justlftod  com- 
plaints, or.  to  cases  which  cannot  be  compro- 
mtsed.  to  seek  alternate  rental  propertlea 
satisfactory  to  the  tenant 

The  mayor  was  making  appototment  to  the 
board  today,  subject  to  the  councils  con- 
firmation. Until  the  membership  Is  com- 
plete, he  withheld  names  but  said  he  was 
■eekhag  r sprees  ntative  members  of  veterans' 
groups,  the  housing  authority,  the  naval 
ahlpyard.  and  the  Kltaap  County  Board  of 
Realtors  to  accept  appolntmenu 

"Bremerton  Is  again  aaked  to  be  a  guinea 
pig  in  this  matter,  as  we  were  so  many  tlmea 
during  the  war  years,"  the  mayor  said.  "AH 
the  Northwest  will  be  watching  how  we 
handle  this  problem — and  how  the  landlords 
snd  tenants  react.  I  think  the  time  Is  at 
hand  for  aooM  good,  clear,  cooperative  thlnk- 
tag  by  everyone  Interested  to  the  welfare  of 
the  community.  We  can  solve  the  problem 
that  way." 

Meantime,  the  board  of  realtors'  executive 
board,  to  a  meeting  called  yesterday,  pleaded 
with  landlords  to  svert  any  "unjust  or  un- 
warranted rent  tocreases  to  this  community." 


Harry  Mitchell,  board  president,  said  the 
following  resolution  was  adopted: 

-Whereas  rent  control  has  been  lifted  In 
the  Bremarton  area:  and 

-Whereas  It  le  of  vital  Importance  that 
there  be  no  unjust  or  unwarranted  rent  in- 
creases to  this  community:  Now,  therefore,  it 
Is  hereby 

'Resolved.  That  the  Kitsap  County  Board 
of  Realtors  appeals  to  all  owners  of  rental 
property  to  make  no  Increases  In  rentals  that 
are  not  fully  Juitlfled  and  that  might  cause 
people  to  leave  this  community,  and  thus 
hurt  local  business  and  be  generally  tojurlous 
to  the  todlvldual  and  to  the  community." 

Unable  to  stay  the  effectiveness  of  the  rent 
decontrol  ortler  In  appeals  to  the  Housing 
Expediters  office  In  Washington,  D.  C  .  yes- 
terday, the  rent  control  board  that  func- 
tioned here  under  the  Federal  regulations 
appealed  by  wire  to  President  Truiman  last 
night. 

The  meesage.  signed  by  Harold  Paschal, 
chairman,  stated  the  local  organization  waa 
not  allowed  an  opportunity  to  present  Its 
recommendations  on  control  because  of  ad- 
ministrative confusion. 

A  request  from  Ttghe  E.  Woods.  National 
Housing  Expediter,  for  the  board's  recom- 
mendation was  mailed  to  H.  H.  (Bob)  Maglll 
while  the  former  chairman  was  hocpttallsed 
and  did  not  reach  the  tx3ard  until  almost 
deadline,  the  telegram  stated. 

Woods  knew  of  Maglll's  resignation  from 
the  board  February  6,  but  forwarded  the  re- 
quest to  him  anyway.  Paschal  wrote. 

"Mr  President,  we  feel  that  In  the  Interest 
of  justice  we  should  have  an  opportunity  to 
present  our  side  for  control.  We  sppeal  to 
you  to  stay  this  order  until  we  have  had  an 
opportunity  to  prove  that  decontrol  would 
have  a  very  adverse  effect  upon  this  conunu- 
nlty,"  the  mesaage  concluded. 

Inasmuch  as  the  decontrol  order  already 
has  been  plsced  on  the  official  United  States 
Register,  It  seemed  unlikely  that  the  Presi- 
dent would  take  any  action. 

It  was  made  clear  today  that  the  decontrol 
roltog— which  came  as  a  surprise  to  all 
quarters — came  as  the  result  of  a  survey 
made  here  In  February  by  Inspectors  from 
the  San  Francisco  rent  control  office.  Their 
recommendstlons  to  Washington  were  forti- 
fied by  an  action  taken  by  Mayor  Kean's 
committee  on  housing  facts  and  goals  which 
on  January  29.  defeated  by  a  4-6  vote  a  mo- 
tion that  It  go  on  record  as  opposed  to  de- 
control of  rents  In  the  Bremerton  area.  At 
the  same  time,  the  committee  voted  favor- 
sbly  on  a  motion  that  a  local  board  be  em- 
powered to  control  and  sdjtist  rents  to  this 
area. 

Apartment  house  owners  and  managers 
here  today  Indicated  they  are  studytog  the 
rent  situation  closely  before  taking  any  ac- 
tion toward  adjusting  rents. 

Several  owners  contacted  said  they  have 
not  had  time  to  discuss  the  matter  thor« 
oughly  because  of  the  suddenness  of  the  de- 
control announcement. 

Some  owners  stated  that  some  upward  ad- 
Jtistment  would  be  needed  In  the  case  of 
some  apartments,  but  that  a  general  tocreas* 
did  net  seem  to  be  warranted. 


Omcs  or  TBI  HousDTQ  Kxprnrm, 

April  7.  1948. 

Rent  controls  are  being  removed  from  the 
Bremerton.  Wash.,  district.  Houstog  Expedi- 
ter Tlghe  E.  Woods  announced  today.  He 
based  his  action  on  a  survey  which  Indicated 
that  the  demand  for  rental  bousing  has  been 
reasonably  met. 

The  action,  which  affects  all  of  Kltaap 
County,  will  take  effect  on  April  8  through 
an  amendment  to  the  rent  regulations. 

Mr.  Wooda  had  sent  a  copy  of  a  decontrol 
survey  made  by  the  San  Franclaco  regional 
office  to  the  Kitsap  County  Rent  Advisory 
Board,  asktog  It  to  review  tLj  Information, 
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supplement  It  with  any  additional  pertinent 
facu.  and  make  a  recommendation  wlthto 
80  days. 

Having  received  no  word  from  the  board 
within  the  stated  period.  Mr.  Woods  said  he 
was  taking  the  decontrol  action. 

Information  about  the  housing  situation 
brou!?ht  out  to  the  survey  of  the  Bremerton 
district  indicated:  a  number  of  units  avail- 
able and  vacant  In  public  housing,  some  va- 
cancies from  llme-to  time  In  furnished  apart- 
ments at  not  unrea-sonable  rents,  employ- 
ment stabilized  at  the  Navy  yard  and  not 
likely  to  increase,  a  Navy  report  of  ability  to 
adequately  meet  Its  housing  needs  with  no 
backlog  of  applications  for  rental  housing, 
an  apparent  gradual  decltoe  In  the  trend  of 
Bremerton's  population,  and  no  apparent 
great  veterans'  housing  problem. 


September  of   1947  be  Inserted  In  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

WHT    RIVISI    THE    HATCH    ACT? 

(By  Senator  styles  Brujges,  of  New  Hamp- 
thlre.  chairman.  Senate  Appropriations 
Committee) 


Why  Revise  the  Hatch  Act? 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  STYLES  BRIDGES 

OF  NEW   HAMPsHiaX 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  April  20  (legislative  day  of 
Monday.  March  29).  1948 


Mr.     BRIDGES.    Mr.     President,    in 
1946    as  a  member  of  the  Special  Sen- 
ate Committee  on  Campaign  Expendi- 
tures of  that  year.  I  had  occasion  to  re- 
view   rather    thoroughly    the   presently 
existing  Federal  laws  restricting  political 
activities  in  campaigns  for  Federal  of- 
fice.   At  the  first  session  of  the  Eightieth 
Congress  all  the  members  of  the  1946 
special   committee   joined  in   reporting 
that  the  existing  Federal  legislation  on 
thi^  important  subject  was  utterly  in- 
adequate to  accomplish  the  purposes  for 
which  it  was  enacted. 

The  report  of  the  special  committee 
went  to  some  lengths  to  point  out  that 
such  a  recommendation  had  been  con- 
si<^tently  made  by  e^ch  and  every  Cam- 
paign Expenditures  Committee  subse- 
quent to  enactment  of  the  original 
Hatch  Act  of  1939.  so  there  is  nothing 
novel  in  the  suggestions  of  the  1946  com- 
mittee. 

On  April  28,  1947.  a  bill  (S.  1173)  was 
Introduced,  sponsored  by  all  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  1946  committee,  designed  to 
repeal  the  undesirable  provisions  of  both 
the  Federal  Corrupt  Practices  Act  and 
the  Hatch  Act  and  to  codify  all  Federal 
legislation  dealing  with  pclitical  activi- 
ties m  a  single  law.    Recognizing  the 
fact  that  this  Is  an  election  year  and 
that  very  shortly  the  work  of  the  1948 
Special  Senatorial  Committee  on  Cam- 
paign Expenditures  will  commence,  it 
seems  to  me  that  we  need  this  legislation 
now  if  it  is  to  be  effective  in  time  to 
operate   efficiently   In   the   forthcoming 
elections,  the  first  primaries  of  which 
have  already  been  held. 

This  bill  is  presently  pending  before 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Rules  and  Ad- 
ministration and  because  I  have  received 
considerable  correspondence  of  late  in- 
dicating a  great  amount  of  public  in- 
terest in  this  proposed  legislation.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  an  article  which 
I  wrote  for  the  Republican  magazine  in 


People  often  Jsay.  sometimes  with  extraor- 
dinary rancor,  that  Congress  Is  too  slow  with 
Its  legislation.  Some  of  the  more  extreme  ol 
these  critics  argue  that  many  of  our  laws 
come  so  late  es  to  fall  entirely  in  pre^•entlon 
and  do  very  little  In  the  way  of  correction. 

In  a  certain  sense,  as  applied  to  some  Oelds 
of  Federal  legislation,  much  of  this  criticism 
has  been  deserved.  Congressional  delay  is 
not  always  defensible  by  resorting  to  con- 
tention that  this  Is  a  republic,  and  that  In  a 
republic  It  takes  a  long  time  to  sense  the  will 
ol  the  people  and  even  longer  to  effectuate 
popular  majority  demand  in  the  face  of  or- 
ganized mtoorlty  opposition.  One  field  I 
have  in  mind  specifically,  in  which  Federal 
legislation  is  sorely  needed  and  Jcng  over- 
due.  is  that  dealing  with  political  activities 
and  campaign  expenditures. 

It  takes  money  to  win  a  political  election 
in  this  country.    Cold,  hard  cash  and  lots  of 
it     Now.  this  is  not  necessarily  an  indictment 
of  our  political  system.    It  is  merely  a  simp  e 
observation  based  upon  what  we  all  know  it 
costs   to   present   the  issues   to   the   peopie. 
Radio  networks  don't  give  free  time  to  politi- 
cal candidates.     Advertisements  in  newspa- 
pers cost  money.    Watchers  at  the  polls  on 
primary    and   election   days   must   be   reim- 
bursed at  least  lor  their  time  away  from  their 
lobs      These,  and  literally  dozens  ol  other 
items  add  up  to  sizable  sums  which  a  candi- 
date, 'or  those  working  in  his  behalf,  must 
be  prepared  to  expend  In  order  to  let  the 
people  in  his  State  or  district  know  some- 
thin"   about  him  and  for  what  he  stands. 
The^e    is    nothing    inherently    offensive    or 
crooked  in  the  expenditure  of  large  sums  of 
money   for  these  purposes.     This  does  not 
mean  the  buying  of  votes,  in  any  sense  of  the 
word     The  fact  that  in  some  places  some  can- 
didates and  some  machines  engage  in  rep- 
rehensible and  unscrupulous  campaign  prac- 
tlcas  should  not  so  color  our  thinking  on  the 
subject  of  political  expenditures  as  to  impel 
a  conclusion  that  every  time  a  party  or  a  can- 
didate reports  a  sizable  expenditure,  an  elec- 
tion has  been  bought. 

CAMP.MCNS    cost    MONET 

This  becomes  apparent  when  we  consider 
the  cost  of  preparing  and  mailing  a  single 
letter  to  every  registered  voter  in  a  State.    U 
for  example,  a  candidate  from  one  of  our 
larger    States    wishes    to   write    a    letter    to 
2  000  000  people,  the  cost  of  getting  this  let- 
ter into  their  hands,  computed  on  a  conserva- 
tive  basis  of  2V2  cents  a  letter,  would  be  $oO.. 
000     It  is  obvious  that  the  aggregate  cost  of 
radio  programs,  speakers'   bureaus,  printed 
literature,  newspaper  advertisements,  and  ail 
the  various  and  sundry  means  fairly  used  in 
the  attempt  to  toduce  a  favorable  vote  in  a 
sizable  State  is  bound  to  involve  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  dollars.     Much  more.  In  fact, 
than  the  celling  limitations  presently  pre- 
scribed by  our  State  and  Federal  statutes 

This  has  brought  about.  In  characteristic 
American  fashion,  open  flaunting  of  these 
statutory  restrictions  by  well-known  means 
of  artifice,  subterfuge,  and  shut-eye.  with  the 
consequences  that  Federal  statutes  limiting 
campaign  contributions  and  pxpenditurea 
have  fallen  into  popular  disrepute.  Their 
retention  on  the  statute  books  in  their  pres- 
ent form  weakens  the  force  and  efficacy  of 
our  entire  legislative  system.  Specifically  I 
refer  to  the  Federal  Corrupt  Practices  Act  of 
1925  as  amended  and  to  the  Hatch  Act  of 
1939  as  amended. 


Every  2  years.  In  the  spring  of  the  year  in 
which  congressional  elections  are  held,  the 
United  States  Senate  creates  one  special  com- 
mittee whose  functions  cannot  be  properly 
assumed  bv  any  of  the  standing  committees 
under  the  Reorganization  Act  of  1846.  ThU 
Is  the  Special  Committee  to  Investigate  Sen- 
atorial Campaign  Expenditures,  which,  per- 
force, must  be  composed  of  Senators  who 
themselves  are  not  candidates  lor  reelection 
to  that  year. 

In  1945  It  was  my  privilege  to  sit  as  ranking 
minority  member  ol  this  Campaign  Expendi- 
tures Committee.  In  the  course  of  our  work, 
whUe  It  was  not  a  Presidential  year,  the  In- 
adequacies of  our  Federal  statutes  dealing 
with  so-called  corrupt  practices  and  political 
activities  In  general  were  forcibly  brought  to 
my  attention. 

In  the  language  of  the  1946  special  com- 
mittee. "•  •  •  presently  existing  Federal 
statutes  dealing  with  elections,  campaign  ex- 
penditures, and  contributions,  and  limita- 
tions thereon,  are  utterly  Inadequate  to  ac- 
complish the  purposes  for  which  they  were 
enacted." 


SPECIFIC  LEGISLATION    IS   DESIRED 

The  committee   specifically  recommended 
that  both  these  acts  be  repealed  by  new  and 
comprehensive  legislation  to  include  to  one 
law  certain  desirable  features  ol  both,  to- 
gether with  much  new  material  calculated  to 
bring  legislation  In  this  field  Into  step  with 
the   times      The  committee   was  careful   to 
make    specific    recommendations    respecting 
the  nature  of  this  new  material,  and.  after 
considerable      study,      Senators      Ellender. 
Thomj^    ol    Oklahoma.    Maybank,    Hicken- 
LOOPER,  and  myself  introduced  a  bill  (S.  1173) 
In  April  ol  this  year,  designed  to  accomplish 
these  purposes.    This  bill  is  currently  under 
study  by  the  Senate  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration,  successor  to  the  former  Com- 
mittee on  Privileges  and  Elections. 

The  conclusion  reached  by  the  1946  com- 
mittee to  the  effect  that  far-reaching  legis- 
lative   changes    in    our    election    laws    were 
necessary  was  not  without  precedent.     Each 
special  committee  detailed  to  Investigate  sen- 
atorial campaign  expenditures  subsequent  to 
the  adoption  of  the  first  Hatch  Act  to  1939 
has  taken  pains  to  bring  to  the  attention 
of  the  Senate,  and  to  the  country,  the  In- 
adequacies In  our  election  laws,  and  all  have 
recommended    that    legislative    changes    be 
made   at   once   In   order   to   accomplish   the 
purposes  underlying  the  original  legislation. 
The  1942  committee  considered  the  limita- 
tions placed  on  the  expenditures  largely  in- 
effective; the  1944  committee  recommended 
complete  revision  and  recodification  of  both 
the  Corrupt  Practices  Act  and  the  Hatch  Act. 
with  emphasis   on   giving  prompt  publicity 
to  the  sources  of  campaign  funds;  and  the 
1946  committee  concluded  that  existing  Fed- 
eral statutes  dealing  with  elections  were  ut- 
terly Inadequate  to  accomplish  the  purposes 
for  which  they  were  enacted.     If  the  con- 
sistent opinion  of  consecutive  Senate  com- 
mittees composed  of  different  Senators  from 
different  States  has  been  uniformly  to  favor 
of  thoroughgotog  changes  in  these  laws,  that, 
of  Itself,  is  strong  indication  It  Is  time  to 
see  them  through.    This  brings  us  to  the 
question  of  what  these  changes  should  be, 
in  ll&ht  of  what  appear  as  glartog  toade- 
quacies  to  the  present  law. 

In  every  election,  expenditures  or  con- 
tributions In  the  broad  sense  will  be  made 
by  candidates  themselves,  by  todividuals  on 
behalf  of  candidates  with  or  without  their 
knowledge,  and  by  corporations  and  other 
organizations  or  associations  toterested  in 
the  candidacy  of  particular  todividuals. 
With  this  In  mtod  It  Is  clear  that  attempt* 
to  regulate  corrupt  practices  and  campaign 
expenditures  must  Include  provision  for  all 
three  of  these  groups.  Since  the  Federal 
Corrupt  Pracuces  Act  has  dealt  with  restric- 
tions on  sums  which  candidates  msy  spena 
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B  TACXTX  TOtM 

tiM  principal    medium    by    which 
CDilccted  and  dispersed  on  behalf 
in  our  political  system  is  that 
political  committee,  the  Corrupt  Prac- 
requlrea  reporta  of  such   activity 
comxnittees.    but    In    Its    ternu 
oommlttec'*  Is  so  defined  aa  to  ex< 
or  local  committees.    This  defl- 
s^hlch  exempts  unafBllated  commit- 
In  but  one  State,  has  been 
m  8.   1173  to  include  any   and  all 
accepting  contributions  or  mak- 
for  the  purpoae  of  Influenc- 
or  indirectly  the  election  of  can- 
Apparently   the   theory  on   which 
of  State  and  local  commltteea 
Involvad  belief  that  Federal  power 
corrupt  practices  In  this  manner 
based  on  the  commerce  clause.     A 
thoiight   wUl  show   tlM  error   In 
since  It  ia  th«  oAce  concerning 
elecUoa  Is  Influenced  that  give* 
•nd  not  the  character  of  the  po- 
laiUee's  operaUooe.     A   political 
the  elecuon  of  a 
tlMlf  with  the  Fed- 
wbether  Its  acttvltlea  are  confined 
State  or  to  two  or  more  States. 
1  oday  the  Corrupt  Practices  Act  pre- 
Umltatlona  on  candidates  for 
or  the  Bouac  acoordlng  to  a  for- 
datM  tram  a  period  prior  to  193S. 
<M—gards  the  extensive  rtea 
i^tlonal  price  level  and  consequent 
dollar  Tslue,  which,  with  popula- 
grofrth  In  thla  country  cou{rted   with 
■Utta,  haa  greatly  Incrcaaed 
eoat  of  campaigning  In  many 
S.  1173  propoaea  tociaasM  tn  the 
Imitation   on   candJdatea.   daalgned 
nearly    approximate    preaent-day 
raallUea.     It   la  Important  to  re- 
in oooncctlon  with  Umltatlona  on 
tlMt  these  nmtratlnna  represent 
part  of  the  loia  aoQey  plays  at 
tinte.  for  the  reason  tba 
expended  by  political 
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AuroLincaL  ( iwiwuno—  mcrmt 
The  Hatch  Act  tllBfh  Wtalna  extenalve 
provUkms  with  regard  to  partlctpaMot  to 
political  management  or  political  campatgna 
on  the  part  of  Federal  offlclals,  and  Sute  of- 
ficials connected  with  Sute  administration  of 
projects  backed  in  whole  or  in  part  by  Fed- 
eral funda.  features,  wtth  wtalch  I  am  not 
canesmed  to  this  Jlsi  iiiIit  and  which  have 
been  largely  retained  In  8.  1  ITS— prohibits 
political  contrlbatlaBS  by  any  person  to  an 
aggregate  amotint  in  excess  of  (5.000  d'arlr.g 
any  rnlT"^*"-  year,  and  it  further  provides  no 
political  committee  shall  receive  contrlbu- 
tkma  or  make  expenditures  aggregating  mors 
than  98.000.000  during  any  calendar  year. 
Both  of  theae  provlalona  have  bean  eliminated 
In  the  new  leglalatkm  pending  before  the 
rules  committee. 


RSTCH   ACT    HAS 

Why  hsve  we  done  this?     Lets  see  what 
haa  happened   In  the  last  few   years,  when 
elections    In    this    country    have    been    sup- 
poastfly  |!ovemed  by  these  provisions  of  the 
Batch  Act.    In  the  first  jaace.  It  U  Interest- 
ing to  note  that  tbe  saetton  Umlttog  todivid- 
ual  contrlbuttoas  to  99.000  la  carefully  worded 
so   ss   not   to   apply   to  contrlbiiUons   made 
to  or  by  a  State  or  local  committee  or  other 
State  or  local  organisation.     Ths  result  of 
this  loophole  bas  been  to  permit  Individual 
contributions  to  one  or  more  Sute  or  local 
eoaamlttees   at    the   diaerettoo  of   the  con- 
tributor, who  l9  thus  able  to  aoecaapUah  hU 
pxirpose  one  step  removed,  so  to  apeak,  by 
getting;  funds  into  the  hands  of  thsse  local 
committees  who  are  then  free  to  tflipaH  of 
th«   money  as  they  wish      Reports  eoaBpUed 
by  Campaign  Bxcendltures  Committees  over 
the  past  6  years  show  that  this  has  been  done 
repeatedly    and    that    the    95000    limitation 
has  ceased  to  have  any  slenlfUrance  whatso- 
ever. In  fact,  had  no  sifnincance  In  the  first 
election    that   took  place   immediately   after 
It  was  enacted.     Certain  Individuals  In  1940, 
194J.  1944.  and  1946  contributed  manv  thou- 
sands of  dollars  to  candidates  or  parties,  for 
po  ittcal   purposes,   by  the  simple  device  of 
maJtlngt  a  contribution  of  95.000  or  leas  to 
miMiy  different  State  or  local  committees. 
"roLmcAX.  coMMrrrxxs"  xaaMa  wbatt 
Almost  the  same  glaring  weaknsss  shown 
to  the  loophole  existing  with  respect  to  to- 
dlvldual    contributions    also    developed    re- 
irarding    the   supposed  99.000.QO0   llmitatioa 
mm  •OBtributlons  or  expenditures  by   a  po- 
imeal  cummittee.     The  Iranier»  of  the  Hatch 
Ac*,  provided  carefully  that  terms  used  to 
thn  section  prescrl^jlr.s?  this  93.000.000  limi- 
tation  should   have   the   meaning   asstgned 
to  them  m  the  Corrupt  Practices  Act.    Wben 
the   meaning   of   "political   committee,"    aa 
defined  to  the  Corrupt  Practlcea  Act  la  ex- 
amin'Ml.  as  I  mentioned  previously,  we  find 
thai  "pcrtltlcal    ccramlttees '    Includca   only 

pi| Hi»m  operating  In  two  or  more  Statea. 

or  to  one  or  men  States.  If  a  branch  or  sub- 
sidiary of  a  national  eommlttee.  Obviously, 
a  considerable  group  of  duly  organlred  State 
or  local  committees  were  apeclflcally  ex- 
cepted from  the  celling  llmlution  The  re- 
ault  of  this  was  observed  almost  Inunediately 
to  the  presidential  election  to  1940  and  to 
1944.  to  illi|Wit1riii  of  the  fund-raMag  effort 
among  an  caosMlvely  large  number  ot  local 
aoamlttees,  a  factor  which  by  Its  vary  na- 
ture deterred  Federal  control.  dlMoaraged 
presentation  of  the  true  picture  of  cam- 
paigns funds  to  the  American  people,  and 
generally  operated  contrariwise  to  the  pur- 
of  the  Hatch  Act  Itself. 


MILUONS    AXX    SrEMT    Uf    rOUTICS 

Just  how  much  money  has  been  spent  by 
the  two  parties  to  the  last  few  elections? 
Bearing  in  mind  the  intended  Umlutkxis  of 
tba  Hatch  Act.  we  find  that  to  IMS 
taessiUfd  to  the 


tures  committee  of  that  year  showed  a 
Detnocratle  toOd  expenditure  o(  approxi- 
mately 96.000.OCO.  and  a  Republican  total 
ezpendltore  of  approximately  931.000.000. 
In  1944.  another  Presidential  year,  commit- 
tees supporting  the  Democratic  national 
ticket  reported  expenditures  to  excess  of 
$9,000,000  and  committees  supporting  the 
Republican  national  ticket  reported  expend- 
itures to  excess  of  $13,000,000. 

to  the  reports  from  these  committees,  the 
Democratic  and  Republican  National  Com- 
mltteea thsaaaslves  reported  receipts  and 
expenditures  with  to  the  $3.000j000  prescribed 
by  t^e  H.itch  Act,  but  reports  fRm  16  inde- 
pendent committees,  frroupa  or  Individuals. 
6B  mtrasute  todependent  committees,  and 
all  the  Democratic  i5Ute  committees  made 
up  the  balance  of  more  than  $5,000,000.  The 
same  situation  prevailed  concerntog  the  Re- 
publican national  ticket  with  37  committees, 
groups  or  Individuals,  together  with  39  In- 
dependent totrastate  commltteea.  and  the 
Republican  State  committees  providing  more 
than  911.000.000.  The  total  contributions 
and  expenditures  to  both  the  primarlee  and 
general  elections  throughout  the  country  to 
1C44  exceeded  935.000.000. 

CAMPIUeit  rtTKDS  AROfT  LTMIUD 

If   the  Hatch  Act  were  Intended  to  limit 
campaign  contributions  and  expenditures  In 
a  Presidential  year  to  93,000,000,  it  is  clear 
that  It  has  failed  to  Its  purpose  In  both  1S40 
and  1944.  and  nost  certainly  It  will  fall  again 
to   1948.     If  It  were  not  totended  to  limit 
parties  to  an  aggregate  expendittu-e  of  93,- 
COO.OCO,  it  has  produced  a  particularly  evil 
situation  wherein  a  dispersal  of  fund-ralblr.g 
efforU  has  undermined  the  publicity  features 
of   the   corrupt    practices    legislation.      How 
unrealisUc  the  figure  of  93.000.000  as  a  cell- 
tog  limitaUon  actually  Is.  as  appl.ed  to  Na- 
Uon-wide    political    acUvlty    Involving    the 
pressnUtlon  cf  complicated  Issues   to  more 
than    50.000.000    people,    beccmco    apparent 
when  considered  alongalde  the  sums  rhlch 
any  one  of  our   large  corporations  expends 
ench  year  to  adverttss  Its  products.    General 
Motors,  or  Proctsr  k  Gamble,  for  example, 
annually  r.;pend   mere  than   three  or  four 
tlmee  thla  much  to  tell  about  a  cake  of  soap 
or  an  automobile.    Isn't  it  ridiculous  to  say 
that  the  national  commltteea  of  cur  two  great 
parties  must  be  limited  to  a  cerUtn  figure, 
lees  than  3  cents  a  person,  to  pre?:entlng  im- 
portant national  Issues  to  the  electorate  In 
the  greatest  republic  to  the  world? 

It  is  simple  knowledge  that  Congress  can- 
not Iflslste  morality,  and  that  as  long  as 
thoroughly  imrealistic  limitations  are  p>aoed 
on  campaign  contributions  and  expenditures 
In  national  elections,  ways  will  b;  devised 
to  circumvent  them.  This  Is  unhealthy  busi- 
ness for  Cosigisss  to  sanction,  it  is  undesir- 
able, aad  It  BbauM  not  be  permitted  to  con- 
ttoue  any  longer.  For  6  yean  congrenlanal 
committees  have  advised  sgatost  lu  continu- 
ance and  thla  year  legislation  Is  at  last 
started  on  the  long  road  to  passau.  How 
does  this  legislation  propose  to  rsmedy  the 
situation? 

S.  1173  has  been  drafted  In  light  of  some- 
thtog  which  I  feel  la  fundamental  to  the 
whole  question  of  political  expenditures, 
which  la  to  get  to  the  people,  the  voters,  in- 
formation  concerntog  how  much  money  has 
been  spent  to  their  Bute  and  their  county, 
by  and  on  behalf  of  their  candidates,  before 
they  vote  for  them.  The  95,000  llmlutlcn  on 
Individual  contributions  has  b<>en  nboUshed, 
aa  has  tbe  99.000,000  celling  UmlUtlon  on 
natlanal  poiltleal  eoaiialttesa. 

Instead  of  tbeee  provisions.  It  Is  planned 
thst  all  persons,  todlviduals.  or  corporations, 
contributing   mors   than   9100.   shall    file   a 
report  explaining  to  whom  they  contributed 
I  sum  and  when  It  was  contributed    When 
todivldual  contributions  are  msde   to 
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ooUtlcal  committees,  they  do  not  have  to  be 
reported  by  the  individuals,  but  are  reported 
bv  the  receiving  committees.    All  candidates, 
for  the  Senate  or  for  the  House,  must  file 
reports  with  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration  in  the  Senate,  and  with  the 
Committee  on  House  Administration  in  the 
House,  within  a  prescribed  period  prior  to  the 
date  on  which  an  election  is  to  be  held,  and 
within  30  days  thereafter.    Reports  filed  by 
political    committees    and    Individual    con- 
Ulbutors  are  to  be  filed  between  the  first  and 
tenth  days  of  March.  June,  and  September  to 
each  year,  and  also  between  the  tenth  and 
fifteenth  days  and  on  the  fifth  day  preced- 
inn  the  date  on  which  an  election  is  to  be 
held     These  reports  are  to  be  submitted  un- 
der  oath  and  very  serious  penalties  will  follow 
from    willful    misrepresentation       In    every 
sute    where    an    election    is    being    held 
whether  a  primary  or  a  general  election,  the 
mformatlon  contained  to  these  reports  will 
be  available  to  inquiring  reporters  from  every 
sute  and  community  paper  or  magazine  and 
believe  me   they  will  make  use  of  them.    It 
fsuihTr  provided  In  S.  1173  that    in  any 
Presidential  year,  the  reports  required  of  any 
political   committee,   which    Is   a   branch   or 
subsidiary  of  a  national  committee,  shall  be 
published  on  the  dates  Indicated  above  In 
fwo  newspapers  of  general  circulation  in  each 
State  in  whl7h  contributions  were  received  or 
expenditures  made. 

VRCVTtrr     PtTRCHASTNG    VOTXS 

In  this  way,  I  feel  the  purpose  behind  the 
Hatch  Act,  insofar  as  the  ^"°d-ralslng  aspects 
of  Its  provisions  are  concerned,  may  be  ac 

cotipllshed  without  the  .^^'^"-/"l  ;";;;^";r- 
ness  that  has  characterized  lU  admlnlstra- 
X^  to  date.  After  all,  the  Idea  Is  to  prevent. 
ImSfar  as  Is  legislatively  possible,  the  pur- 
SSe  of  Federll  elections  In  thU  country. 

American  memory  Is  o"*^t'""",,^S,X"?'f 
ingly    short    and    the    mere    availability    of 
printed    reports    on    the    shelves    of    dusty 
archives  and  Capitol  committee   rooms  has 
not  been  of  practical  help  to  the  peop  e    n 
determining  where  their  vote  "hould  lie  In 
the    new    Election.      Through    the    changes 
proposed  to  S.  1173,  the  American  people  will 
havVbelore  them,  sufficiently  in  advance  of 
the  day  they  cast  their  ballot  for  a  particular 
candidate  or  a  particular  ticket.  Information 
concerning  how  much  money  has  been  spent 
by  that  candidate,  or  has  been  spent  by  Indi- 
viduals or  corporations  on  that  candidates 
behalf.  With  or  without  his  ^^^wl^^ge jinil 
who  those  organizations  are.     With  this  In- 
Tor^tlon  before  them.  I  believe  the  voters 
can  decide  for  themselves  what  cand  dates 
are  attempting  to  buy  an  office  or  what  can- 
;  Sates  are  likely  to  be  so  Indebted  to  spe- 
clflc  interests  who  would  buy  their  office  lor 
them  that  Impartial   and  honest  represen- 
tatlon  of  their  constltuenU  actually  is  open 
to  question. 

RXVISK  THE  HATCH  ACT  NOW 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  Is  a  far  better  way 
of  dealing  with  a  problem  tovolving  matters 
necessarily  tocapable  of  being  caged  by  rigid 
Umltatlons.     Issues  vary,  candidates  and  ele- 
ments supporting  them  are  one  thing  one 
^ar.  and  alvother  the  next.    It  Is  Impossible 
With  any  degree  of  accuracy,  to  specify  rigidly 
working  ceUlng  limitations  as  though  aU  lu- 
Ture  vears  and  all  times  were  to  be  the  same. 
The  cOect  of  the  Hatch  Act.  as  Prcs«n«y  wrlt- 
ter   has  not  been  simply  negative,  but  It  has 
proven   a   drawback   to  public   attempts   to 
maintain  clean,  fair  elections.     It  has  pre- 
vented the  accurate  reporting  of  contribu- 
tions and  expenditures  and  has  openly  en- 
couraged the  evasion  of  Federal  statutes  by 
many  individuals  and  organizations  all  over 
the  country.    Revision  of  the  Hatch  Act  along 
the  lines  I  have  Indicated  Is  clearly  In  the 
public  interest.     It  should  be  accomplished 
before  the  1948  campaign  gets  Into  full  swing 
next  spring. 


Universal  Military  Training  and  National 
Defense 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  A.  TAFT 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  April  20  (legislative  day  of 
Monday,  March  29),  1948 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  address 
which  I  delivered  at  Fremont.  Nebr.,  on 
April  7.  1948,  on  the  subject  of  universal 
miliUry  training  and  national  defense. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

We  face  in  Congress  today  one  of  the  most 
difficult  of  all  of  the  problems  which  face  the 
Nation,  that  of  national  defense.  The  Presi- 
dent has  requested  a  budget  for  the  ensuing 
12  months  of  approximately  $11,000,000,000 
and  now  there  is  a  demand  for  an  additional 
three  or  four  billion  dollars. 

Certainly  I  am  In  favor  of  a  military  force 
which  will  be  wholly  adequate  to  defend  the 
United  States.  But  is  such  a  huge  sum 
necessary?  Are  we  organizing  our  armed 
forces  to  get  full  value  from  every  dollar? 
What  kind  of  weapons  and  what  kind  of 
forces  do  we  need  In  order  that  we  may  get 
most  value  out  of  every  dollar  spent? 

We  are  met  at  the  outset  by  the  suggestion 
that  we  civilians  can  know  nothing  of  the 
problem,  that  every  decision  must  be  made 
by  military  authorities  who  are  experts  on 
these  problems.  Of  cotirse,  this  argument 
cannot  be  true.  The  ultimate  decision  on 
over-all   questions  of  defense   and   even   of 


the  conditions  of  the  civilian  population.  It 
was  our  great  todustrial  capacity  and  our 
Industrial  know-how  which  made  It  possi- 
ble for  us.  without  an  Army  trained  In  ad- 
vance, to  conquer  the  greatest  and  most 
powerful  technically  tratoed  and  equipped 
armies  in  the  history  of  the  world. 

We  must  realize  that  the  main  purpose  of 
any  foreign  policy  should  be  the  freedom 
of  the  United  States,  and  the  second  guid- 
ing policy  should  be  the  maintenance  of 
peace.  The  first  Itoe  of  national  defense.  In 
fact,  consists  of  keeping  the  peace,  so  that 
there  may  be  no  need  to  test  the  adequacy 
of  our  defense  forces.  You  and  I  are  peaceful 
in  our  dally  lives,  but  we  are  not  peaceful 
if  we  support  a  foreign  policy  and  a  strategic 
policy  which  takes  a  provocative  stand  on 
every  controversial  issue  which  may  arise 
anywhere  in  the  world. 

I   feel   very   strongly    that   any   American 
Government  should  be  inspired  deeply  and 
sincerely   by   a   determination   to  keep   the 
peace.    Under  Republican  administrations  in 
the  past  I  believe  that  there  did  exist  an 
Intense  desire  to  regard  peace  as  the  purpose 
of  foreign  policy.    I  believe  that  nearly  every 
one  of  our  Presidents  felt  that  the  involve- 
ment of  the  country  to  war  was  a  proof  of 
the  failure  of  his  foreign  policy.    During  the 
past  15  years  that  has  not  been  the  attitude 
of  the  administration.    There  is  no  evidence 
that  from  Munich  to  Pearl  Harbor  there  was 
any  particular  effort  or  concern  about  keeping 
the   United    States    at   peace.     Probably    we 
could  not  have  remained  at  peace,  but  the 
story  of  our  relations  with  Britain  and  Po- 
land, the  story  of  our  relations  with  Japan 
and  the  events  leading  up  to  Pearl  Harbor, 
lend  strong  support  to  the  idea  that  war  wae 
not   completely  distasteful    to    those    who 
guided  our  national  destiny. 

Regardless  of  our  will  to  peace,  of  course, 
we  must  recognize  that  In  this  modern  world 
we  may  be  attacked.  We  must  recognize 
that  a  modern  attack  with  weapons  whlcH 
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cannot  be  true,      xne  uitimaic  wtv.».v. ^^^^  ^  modern  auacx  wun  weapuiio   wn.^- 

over-all  questions  of  defense  and  even  oi  \  ^^^^  ^^^^  developed  may  be  more  sudden. 
mUltary  policy  must  be  made  by  a  civilian  \  ^^^^  ^^^  effective  than  anything  the  world 
government.    If  we  admit  the  final  author-       ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^     ^^  ^^^  under  all  clrcum- 


government.     -»   ••- 

Ity  of  the  military  to  decide  these  problems. 
It  means  that  they  will  soon  have  In  their 
hands  the  entire  economic  and  political  fu- 
ture of  the  United  States.  No  student  of 
government  can  be  found  who  advocates  the 
leaving  of  final  decisions  in  time  of  peace, 
or  even  perhaps  In  time  of  war,  to  a  mUltary 
commander.  We  would  lose  our  personal 
liberties  and  our  worth-while  national  ex- 
istence Of  course  we  must  ask  and  heed 
their  advice,  but  the  ultimate  decision  Is  a 
decision  to  be  made  by  the  people  themselves 
through  their  elected  representatives.  Oth- 
erwise there  wUl  be  no  liberty  or  equality 
under  law. 

In  the  first  place,  the  perfectionist  In  mili- 
tary defense  would  Insist  on  such  a  complete 
military  force  that  there  would  be  no  possi- 
bility whatever  of  any  attack  from  abroad. 
But  such  a  force  might  cost  from  50  to  100 
billion  dollars  a  year,  as  it  did  during  the 
war  and  would  make  Impossible  any  reason- 
able standard  of  Uvtog,  or  any  freedom  of 
this  Nation  to  develop  the  destinies  of  Its 
people  in  a  free  life  and  an  Improved  mate- 
rial well-being. 

The  conclusion  Is  that  we  must  get  a  de- 
fense which  will  make  tbU  country  sub- 
stantially safe  without  destroytog  the  pos- 
sibility of  the  Improvement  of  civilian  life. 
We  must  be  selective  therefore  among  tha 
various  means  of  defense  which  are  proposed. 
We  must  net  duplicate  services  In  the 
Army,  the  Navy,  and  the  Air  Force.  We  mt^t 
abandon  these  activities  which  Eeem  to  be 
of  only  secondary  importance  and  perhaps 
no  longer  in  accord  with  the  new  situations 
which  have  arisen  In  mUltary  strategy. 

I  believe  further  we  should  remember  that 
success  m  war  has  apparently  depended  more 
on  the  existence  of  a  great  civilian  produc- 
tive power,  developed  prlmarUy  to  improve 


has  ever  seen.  We  must  under  all  clrcum- 
stances  be  prepared  to  meet  such  an  at- 
tack While  the  Russian  attitude  remains 
what  it  is.  we  had  better  retato  the  atomic 
bomb. 

Of  course,  the  most  Important  feature  of 
defense  must  be  the  efficiency  of  the  or- 
ganization which  conducts  It.  Last  year  we 
passed  the  Unification  Act.  The  Democrat* 
had  talked  about  it  since  Pearl  Harbor,  but 
the  Republican  Congress  actually  adopted 
it  The  present  budget,  however,  is  still 
prepared  on  the  basis  of  three  separate  forces 
and  until  recently  there  has  been  no  at- 
tempt to  eliminate  the  overlapping  of  roles 
and  missions  and  the  duplication  of  serv- 
ices Recently  Secretary  Forrestal  has  shown 
a  desire  to  accomplish  this  result,  but  It  still 
looks  as  if  each  branch  of  the  services  la 
insisting  upon  Its  full  share  of  all  tocreased 
expenses. 

The  testimony  before  the  Senate  commit- 
tee last  week,  however,  shows  a  recognition 
of  the  fact  that  all  action  to  modern  war 
must  be  based  upon  an  air  force,  that  the 
land  force  and  the  sea  force  are  largely 
important  as  supporting  services  to  arrange 
for  the  occupation  of  foreign  bases  and  the 
protection  of  those  bases  when  established. 
We  have  not  yet  the  over-all  strategic  plan 
for  the  defense  of  the  United  States  requued 
by  the  Unification  Act.  But  we  have  at 
least  a  suggestion  that  that  plan  Is  being 
prepared. 

There  are  certato  matters  on  which  ail 
seem  to  agree.  We  certainly  ought  to  have 
the  finest  research  force  to  develop  the  most 
modern  weapons.  We  certainly  ought  to 
have  a  completely  efficient  and  coldly  prac- 
tical intelligence  service  so  that  we  know 
exactly  the  possible  attack  that  we  must 
plan  to  meet. 
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utafetnrad  tn  aoeh 

t'jer*  will  be  a  complete  oppor- 
determlive  their  merit  by  ezperl- 
to  five  \M  an  air  foree  compoaed 
It  modem  plaaea. 

be  our  IVrst  line 

when   It 

OwtalBlT    we 

the  iramber  of  inen  required 

ifeound  foreee  and  the  Navy,  ade- 

upport  operation!  tn  the  air.    But 

rant  to  add  men  merely  to  balance 

of  the  Air  Force  by  a  similar 

the  Array  and  Nary  tn  order  to 

who  control  thoae  forcee. 

to  (et  the  BOmbar  of  men  that 

It  may  be  aeoiaeary   to  adopt 

lemee  at  least  temporarily.    I  bad 

w«  might  obtain  then  by  Tolun- 

I.  and  I  stiU  think  that  U  poa- 

tn  any  event  we  probably  muat 

tlM  draft  and  Rive   the  President 

ke  up  deficiencies  if  those  defl- 

( ceur. 

uadertatwl.  however,  the  value 

mllllary  training   as   a  me^ins 

And  whaMw  aem  nay  think 

permanent  ptowialoa.  it  MTtalaly 

bava  BO  valtM  as  a  aoltrtlon  of  the 

arganey.     0(   eourae.   UMT   haa 

propoaed  aa  a  Matkod  ol  getting 

the  Regular  Army  and  haa  carried 

K>  drafting  for  service.     It  would 
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be  drafted. 
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,000  boys  every  year  to  provide 

10(000.000  men  of  military  age  with 

year  training.    It  would  be  a  tre- 

y  a^analva  operation.     We  would 

lOOjOOO  oOears  to  carry  out 

It   would   coat   •4.000.000.000 

baalcally  oppoaed  to  It  because 

to  me  literally  the  very  raglmen- 

w^lch  we  are  trying  to  avoid. 
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tt  would  take  several  years  to  acquire  the 
neceeaary  equipment  and  the  neceeaary 
transportation,  during  which  time  they  could 
be  taught  the  methods  of  tlM  war  which  they 
were  about  to  fight  rather  than  the  war  of 
IMS.  the  methods  of  which  would  probably 
be  entirely  out  of  date. 

If  we  want  an  effective  reserve  tt  ought  to 
be  a  much  smaller  number  of  men.  much 
aora  highly  trained  and  technically  trained. 
It  ought  to  be  organised  on  the  basla  of 
the  Jfatlonal  Guard  and  the  BOTC  and 
kept  constantly  In  touch  with  the  develop- 
ments of  the  Itagnlar  Army.  Men  should  be 
paid  for  the  time  which  they  have  to  give. 
If  the  armed  forcee  once  abandoned  the 
dream  of  a  perpetual  draft  of  Involuntary 
manpower  and  turned  to  the  prot>lem  of 
maintaining  proper  leaerva  eoaapooanta  with 
hli^  Borale.  tbcy  would  get  a  much  better 
laswa  and  they  can  get  It  on  a  fotantary 
basis. 

In  this  whole  field  there  ta  no  reason  why 
our  approach  should  not  be  governed  by  the 
name  prlnelplea  d  liberty  as  must  guide 
other  Government  programs.  UMT  ta  a 
return  to  the  New  Deal  belief  that  resulU 
can  only  be  accompllahed  by  Government 
COBpolalon.  and  power  given  to  Govemaacnt 
bWNMB.  The  New  Dealers  have  secflstf  at 
the  idea  that  the  people  can  work  out  their 
own  sRivauon.  or  work  out  their  own  problems 
without  OowanMBent  direcUcn.  Their  every 
move  has  stipported  the  idea  of  more  power 
for  the  state  and  less  power  for  the  indl- 
vlduai. 

These  methods  have  failed  in  the  field  of 
economic  control.  They  have  failed  even  to 
provide  the  education  and  social  security 
which  is  the  greatest  promise  of  the  New 
Deal.  I  belleee  very  strongly  that  economic 
and  Intallectual  progress  In  this  country  can 
caly  rssult  from  ths  rsstoratlon  of  the 
liberty  of  the  people.  And  even  more  strongly 
I  believe  that  m  provldmg  a  defense  against 
poaalble  foreign  attacks  on  the  liberty  of 
our  people  we  cannot  adopt  methoda  by 
which  we  ourselves  dertroy  our  own  liberty. 


Eamon  de  Valerm 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  BRIEN  McMAHON 

OF   CONlfKTTCL-T 

IN  THE  SENAT*  OF  THE  UNFIXD  STATKS 

Tuesday.  April  20  (lepislatitje  day  of 
Monday.  March  29).  1948 

Mr.  McMAHON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  inserted  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  RfcoRo  the  fare- 
well address  on  the  occasion  of  the  de- 
parture of  Eamon  de  Valera  delivered  by 
Mr.  John  8.  Burke,  president  of  B.  Alt- 
man  b  Co.,  before  the  Society  of  the 
Friendly  Sons  of  St.  Patrick,  in  the  city 
of  New  York.  April  5.  1948. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcoao. 
as  follows: 


I  truet  that  my  fellow  msmbars  wUl  not 
find  it  un«rracloua  if  I  suggest  to  our  distin- 
guished guest  that  there  Is  a  certain  pro- 
prlsty  in  my  tendering  their  tribute  to  the 
•vat  eltucn  of  Blre.  For  thia  society,  sir. 
foundsd  in  1784.  had  aa  iu  first  president  an 
Irish  nterchant.  Daniel  McComlck.  He 
In  that  olBce  for  34  years;  a  period 
even  your  own  long  tenure  and 
Indicating,  as  yours  dose,  the  stability  and 
good  sense  of  the  Irish.  Hs  was  probably  ths 
most  prosperous  merchant  of  bis  time.  for. 
when  be  died  in  1834.  at  the  age  of  01.  his 
esute  was  valued  at  IIO.COO.COO.    I  hasten  to 


advise  you.  however,  in  respect  to  that  point, 
to  say  nothing  abotit  other  differences  In  his 
fsvor.  that  any  resemblance  between  him  and 
the  preeent  speaker  ceasee. 

As  I  look  around  at  thla  audience  of  men, 
all  animated  by  Irish  blood  in  their  veins. 
I  can  call  to  mind  no  gnMtp  to  which  I  could 
speak  tonight  with  less  constraint  than  to 
this  one.  For  I  feel  that  I  know  each  man 
here:  not.  of  eotirse.  by  name  or  face,  but  In 
spirit.  All  of  us  have  come  here  for  a  com- 
mon purpoee:  to  exprcea  o\u  affection  for 
the  land  of  our  slrea  and  to  testify  to  that 
purpose  In  the  presence  of  one  of  the  great 
heroes  In  the  glorious  hcrltags  of  Irish 
heroism. 

There  la  a  picture  that  comee  to  me  from 
childhood,  a  picture  of  a  small,  thatched  cot- 
tage on  the  bank  of  an  inlet  on  the  southareat 
coast  of  Ireland.  In  the  distance,  at  anchor 
tn  the  sea.  Is  a  sailing  vessel,  watting,  on  ths 
bank  are  the  old  folks,  a  father  and  mother 
and  the  little  children,  weeping.  From  a 
aoaall  boat  near  the  ahore.  headed  seswanl. 
an  older  brother  and  sister  wave  a  last  fare- 
well to  home,  with  love  shining  through  their 
tears.  Kach  man  here  can  picture  that  scene, 
can  understand  why  our  hearta  still  hold  a 
love  for  that  land  which  our  forebears  left 
with  a  sorrow  seasoned  by  hope. 

Another  thought  fortifies  me.  too.  as  I  face 
you  This  la.  Indeed,  a  troubled  time  and  a 
troubled  world:  It  is  troubling  especially  for 
men  of  faith  and  good  anil.  The  light  which 
they  follow,  the  light  where  the  flames  of 
freedom  and  of  truth  unite  in  a  single  guid- 
ing beacon,  remains  lighted:  yet.  in  so  many 
mlnda.  in  ao  many  placea,  that  light  is  ob- 
scured by  the  oiisu  of  mlaleading  Ideas,  fos- 
tered by  false  prophets,  who  preach  their 
noxious  doctrines  to  distressed  and  unhappy 
peoplea:  and  they,  with  their  reason  drugged 
and  their  wtu  sapped,  furgetling  tbat  ths 
truth  was.  U.  snd  will  alwaya  be  the  aame, 
else  it  was  never  the  truth,  loee  sight  of  the 
light  and.  wandering  In  a  darkened  land, 
know  not  where  they  go. 

But  here  I  feel  that  I  am  among  men  who 
still  aee  that  light  and  follow  it.  who  prac« 
tlca  the  sseond  of  the  two  great  command- 
ments  because  It  is  like  to  the  first:  who 
love  and  respect  their  neight>or,  whoever  he 
be.  because  he  is  made  in  the  Image  and 
likeness  of  God;  and  so  know  that  each  man 
has  an  individual  dignity  and  right  to  free- 
dom which  no  state,  no  tyrant,  no  oligarcny 
may  Justly  take  from  him.  This  is  the  sum 
and  substance  of  freedom:  this  is  the  very 
stuff  of  which  the  robe  of  liberty  is  made; 
If  It  be  not  so  made,  then  it  is  a  sham  and 
aoon  must  rot  into  a  tattered  rag. 

And  tonight,  my  friends,  we  find  ourselves 
In  the  presence  of  a  man  who  is  the  leader 
of  a  people  who  have  followed  that  light,  like 
a  spiritual  polar  star,  since  St.  Patrick  first 
brought  it  to  green  and  lovely  Erin  over 
fifteen  hundred  years  ago;  the  leader  of  a 
nation  which  has  fought  for  freedom  with  a 
more  contintioua  fortitude  than  any  race  In 
all  history:  for  what  other  nation  haa  sus- 
tained thst  Btrxiggle  without  Interruption,  as 
the  Irish  have,  for  over  700  years? 

And  It  may  well  be  that  western  dvlliaa- 
tlon  wUl  again  need  the  Irlah  as  It  did  In  the 
sixth  and  seventh  centuries.  There  Is  a  tradi- 
tion from  that  time,  that  the  great  St.  Bene- 
dict, standing  on  the  summit  of  Monte 
Caaalno,  was  given  a  vision  of  the  whole  world. 
Looking  down  from  that  height  he  could  see 
all  Europe  devastated  under  the  feet  of  bar- 
barians from  ths  cast.  Italy,  Spain,  all  of 
Cassar's  Gaul,  ths  Bhlneland,  suffered  and 
groaned  beneath  an  alien  tyrant.  But  com- 
ing out  from  an  Island  In  the  western  sea 
were  the  Irish  monks,  moving  to  Scotland,  to 
BriUin.  to  Oaul.  and  beyond,  bringing  back 
to  thoee  homes  that  had  lost  it,  ths  light  of 
faith  and  truth  and  culture  which  St.  Patrick 
had  lit  on  the  hills  of  Ireland  200  years  before. 
St.  Benedict,  in  his  vision,  looking  out  to  the 
west,  as  the  Irish  have  duns  ao  often  and  so 
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hopefully,  could  have  reflected  with  the  poet 

of  a  later  day: 

•For  while  the  tired  waves,  vainly  breaking. 

Seem  here  no  painful  inch  to  gain. 
Far  back,  through  creeks  and  inlets  making. 

Comes  silent,  flooding  in,  the  main. 

"And  not  through  etftern  windows  only. 
When  daylight  comes,  comes  In  the  light; 
In  front,  the  sun  climbs  slow,  how  slowly! 
But  westward,  look,  the  land  is  bright!" 

■amon  de  Valera  needs  no  praise  for  him- 
self- needs  no  accolade  that  we  can  bestow 
on  him.  He  does  not  fear  the  world  nor 
what  the  world  might  do  to  him.  No  man 
could  fear  who  stood  as  he  did  amidst  his 
valiant  comrades  In  thi.t  fateful  1916.  saw 
them  bravely  fight  and  nobly  die:  heard,  as 
he  must  have  heard,  those  bullets  crash 
against  a  Dublin  wall  as  they  sped  the  brave 
souls  of  the  poet  heroes  MacDonaugh  and 
Plunkett  and  Pearse  home  to  their  Divine 
Master  but  for  whose  merciful  providence 
to  Ireland  this  other  hero  would  have  been 
Joined  in  that  flight  to  eternity. 

But  we  should  honor  this  man,  and  I  think 
he  will  accept  that  honor;  more,  he  will  wel- 
come it  If  we  say  to  him.  as  we  do,  that  he 
Is  a  sj-mbol  of  the  goodness,  the  character, 
the  nobUlty  that  is  Eire:  If  we  teU  him  that 
this  symbol,  personal  though  It  be.  clarines 
and  Illustrates  his  cause:  that  he  bears  wit- 
ness in  his  own  person  to  the  courage,  the 
fortitude,  the  spirituality  of  the  Irish  people: 
that  through  the  annealing  power  of  his 
patience  and  sagacity  all  the  virtues  of  that 
people  have  been  fused  so  that  each  has 
gained  a  new  potency  and  life. 

Thus  we  salute  you.  Eamon  de  Valera:  thus 
we  give  you  the  hall  of  the  Friendly  Sons; 
and  as  you  speed  home  In  the  morning  in 
your  winged  ship,  looking  eagerly  ahead  to 
aee  the  rosy-fingered  dawn  rise  out  of  the 
east  over  that  land  that  the  angels  love 
know  you.  sir.  that  your  heart  and  ours  hold 
the  same  high  hope  that,  though  Eire  now 
Is  free  praise  God.  In  His  own  good  time,  all 
Ireland  will  be  one  ar.d  free  from  sea  to  sea. 


Relief  of  German  Refugees 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 

HON.  HAROLD  F.  YOUNGBLOOD 

or   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  20.  1948 
Mr.     YOUNGBLOOD.    Mr.     Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  Include  the  following  letter: 
Hon.  Habou)  Toungbi-ood. 
Hcuse  Office  Building. 

Washington.  D.  C. 
Dear  Conobcssman  Yocncdlood:  May  I 
again  commend  your  efforts  to  secure  relief 
for  the  most  distressed  people  of  Europe,  if 
not  of  ell  the  world— the  German  people  who 
have  been  driven  out  of  their  homes,  stripped 
of  all  their  poasessions  and  made  Men  With- 
out the  Rights  of  Man.  without  country,  and 
without  hope  of  finding  a  refuge  under  pres- 
ent conditions. 

From  statements  In  the  Cowokissxowai. 
Recou  and  Appendix,  It  appears  that  some 
twelve  million  and  upward  of  the  citizens  of 
Poland.  Czechoslovakia,  and  other  countries, 
because  they  are  of  German  ancestry,  have 
been  expelled  from  their  native  land,  made 
homeless  and  thrown  Into  the  already  over- 
crowded less  fertile  section  of  Germany,  with 
no  tools  and  no  way  of  procuring  tools,  either 
for  farming  or  otherwise  maintaining  them- 
selves.   From  what  I  have  discussed  with  you, 


I  know  you  are  aware  of  the  appalling  In- 
justice without  my  restating  the  details  at 
this  time.  However.  I  would  like  to  refer, 
for  your  further  consideration,  the  descrip- 
tion and  comments  appearing  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Congressional  Recoiid.  at  page 
A2156.  inserted  by  Hon.  Joseph  P.  OHara,  of 
Minnesota,  A  complete  recital  of  the  distress 
and  Injustices  that  prevaU  as  to  these  unfor- 
tunate people  would  fill  a  large  book. 

I  know  your  heart  Is  with  these  people, 
and   I    wonder    whether   we    can    get   other 
Members-of  Congress  to  realize  that  we  are. 
in  a  great  measure,  responsible  and  should 
do  something   to   correct   our   errors.     Wit- 
tingly   or    unwittingly,    perhaps   through    a 
desire    to    aid,    our    representatives    at    the 
Yalta.  Potsdam,  and  Teheran  Conferences, 
I  think  without  power  to  make  binding  com- 
mitments, made  agreements  that  permitted 
the  expelling  of  these  millions  from  their 
homes  where,  even  in  an  unfriendly  atmos- 
phere,  they   were   citizens,   had   their   prop- 
erty, homes,  and  employment,  and  the  send- 
ing of  these  people— stripped  of  everything— 
into  an  equally  unfriendly  alien  land.    O.  K. 
Armstrong,    writing    In   Reader's   Digest   for 
February   1948.   states    (I   think  the  article 
has  been  reprinted  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Congressional  Recoed)  :  "We  American  peo- 
ple  and   our   Government   have   assumed    a 
major  responsibility  for  the  future  of  this 
defeated  land.     To  date,  our  occupation  poli- 
cies have  failed  to  even  start  Germany  back 
toward  democracy   and  economic   self-suffi- 
ciency."    Into  such   a  land,  tinder  the  re- 
sponsibility   assumed,   we   and   our   Govern- 
ment have  thrown  some  additional  13,000,- 
000  destitute  and  helpless  people  of  the  other 
lands. 

We  have  made  a  commitment  of  several 
billion  dollars  to  revive  other  countries  of 
Europe,  which  it  now  seems  do  not  need  our 
help  for  the  President's  Economic  Commis- 
sion'now  reports  that  the  other  lands  have 
attained  an  industrial  and  economic  level 
of  1938.  I  do  not  think  we  owe  such  a  moral 
responsibUity  to  these  other  lands  as  we 
owe  to  the  people  of  German  ancestry  who 
were  displaced  and  expelled  from  their  homes 
by  our  permission  if  not  active  participation. 
And  I  do  not  think  it  will  be  necessary  to 
provide  $17,000,000,000,  nor  $6,000,000,000  to 
right  the  wrong  we  pc-mltted.  I  do  not  think 
we  should  duck  our  responsibility  to  these 
people,  and  you  know  how  firmly  I  am  com- 
mitted to  economizing  In  our  governmental 
programs. 

I  have  this   Idea  In   mind.     We   at  least 
helped  to  make  these  people  homeless  and 
unproductive.     We  have  It  In  our  power  to 
make  them  both  productive  and  to  provide 
homes  for  them.     Hon.  Harley  M.  Kilcori. 
Senator    from    West    Virginia,    had    printed 
in  the  Congressional  Record,  at  page  A2091. 
editorials  from  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch  and 
New   York   Herald   Tribune    and   New   York 
Times  and  from  Mitchell  Republic,  of  South 
Dakota,  disclosing  that  there  Is  a  place  here 
m  America  for  many  of  these  unfortunate 
people.    We  need  only  concede  to  them  the 
right  to  enter.     I  think  we  owe  It  to  them 
to  provide  some  funds  In  much  greater  de- 
gree than  we  owe  the  ERF  commltmonts, 
but  I  know  that  there  are  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  Americans  who  wUl  aid  them  to  the 
extent  of  providing  funds  lor  transportation, 
so  that  our  Government  may  not  be  required 
to  provide  even  a  portion  of  what  we  have 
been  providing  for  their  maintenance  in  Idle- 
ness and  unproductive,  virtual  Internment. 

It  may  be  that  you  can  amend  H.  B.  «0»4 
ao  as  to  provide  for  the  unlimited  entry  of 
such  persons  as  have  been  expelled  out  of 
their  homes  In  Poland.  Czechoslovakia,  and 
other  lands.  It  may  be  necessary  to  pro- 
vide for  careful  identification  so  that  only 
such  persons  as  we  and  our  Government  have 
the  responsibility  for  by  reason  of  allowing 
their    expulsion    wUl    be    admitted.    Tha 


mechanics  could  be  worked  out  without  too 
much  complication. 

I  do  not  believe,  Harold,  that  you  or  any 
other  Congressman  can  do  a  greater  service 
for  world  peace  and  for  the  preservation 
of  the  American  ideals  and  avowed  purposes 
In  entering  the  war  than  to  find  a  solution 
for  the  plight  of  these  imfortunate.  In  many 
Instances  completely  Innocent  victims,  peo- 
ple of  German  descent.  There  can  be  neither 
a  Just  and  fair  peace  In  Europe  nor  honor 
In  our  own  efforts  If  we  do  not  have  the 
courage  to  face  this  problem  and  solve  It 
in  keeping  with  our  proclaimed  ideals. 

You  know  I  have  given  some  time  I  could 
well  use  to  my  own  advantage  and  that  I 
win  give  more  time  to  this  matter  because 
I  feel  It  calls  for  the  exercise  of  that 
Christian  faith  we  must  have  to  make  the 
best  of  life  It  Is  possible  to  make.  I  hope 
you  can  find  time  from  your  many  tasks  to 
give  this  matter  consideration. 
Very  sincerely  yours. 

Edward  B.  Benscoe, 
Executive  Secretary. 
Relief  Association  for  Germans  of 

Prewar  Poland. 


Copper-Lead-Zinc  Mining  and  tlie  Russell 
Bill,  H.  R.  2455 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHARLES  H.RUSSELL 

OF  NEVADA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  20.  1948 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Russell  bill  proposes  to  make  incentive 
payments  for  domestic  exploration  for 
new  ores  of  copper,  lead,  and  zinc  and 
for  the  production  of  marginal  ores  of 
those  metals.  Such  payments  wUl  be 
made  only  to  the  marginal  sector  of  the 
industry.  This  is  entirely  different  from 
such  subsidy  systems  as  tariffs  and  price- 
support  programs,  which  are  aimed  at 
raising  the  entire  price  level  of  certain 
commodities.  The  effects  are  also  en- 
tirely different.  Since  not  more  than 
2  000  productive  units  are  concerned- 
compared  with  some  6,000.000  in  agricul- 
ture—administration of  specific  pay- 
ments is  quite  feasible. 

The  effects  on  the  mining  industry  It- 
self will  be  the  conservation  of  ore  re- 
serves, efBcient  extraction  of  ores,  and 
broad-scale  exploration  for  new  ores. 

We  have  come  to  the  point  where  con- 
servation of  ore  reserves  is  even  more  im- 
portant as  a  matter  of  national  concern 
than  it  is  as  a  local  problem  of  the  min- 
ing industry.     Since  World  War  I,  un- 
balance between  costs  and  metal  prices 
has  forced  selective  robbing  of  the  better- 
grade  ores  in  many  of  our  mining  dis- 
tricts.  The  pace  of  domestic  mining  has 
been  much  more  rapid  than  that  of  for- 
eign extraction.    As  a  consequence,  we 
have  a  dangerously  high  proportion  of 
low-grade,  noncompetitive  ores  in  our  re- 
serves.    The  Russell  bill  will  tend  to 
restore  the  best  possible  proportion  be- 
tween high-grade  and  low-grade  ores  by 
providing  for  the  salvage  of  all  low- 
grade  deposits  and  the  mass  mining  at 
average  grade  of  mixed  high-grade  and 
low-i?rade  ores. 

M;   s  mining  is  inherently  the  most 
efficient  method  of  ore  exiractlon.    Ii 
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ow-grade  ores  are  left  In  place, 
of  returning  to  these  ores  may 


occasion)  ily  be  ro  more  than  relaying  of 


:radt  and  repair  of  a  few  tim- 


bers.   E\  en  In  such  rare  cases,  however. 


the  ccsiA  of  a  first-  and  second-mining 
operattoi  i  are  more  than  would  have  been 
the  slngl  ?  cost  of  one  mass -mining  oper- 
1  hiring  World  War  II.  for  ex- 

,„.  (iperators  in  the  trl-State   dts- 

trk^  w«qc  able  to  double  the  tons  of  ore 
r  man  by  mechanization  and 
mining  under  the  premium-price 
plan.  E  imilarly.  costs  per  ton  of  ore  at 
many  wi  stem  mines  dropped  by  as  much 
as  30  p'rcent  during  the  same  period. 
despite  1  tsing  wages.  More  often,  ore  so 
left  maj  be  permanently  lost  due  to  the 
prohibit  ve  capital  costs  necessary  for 
unwateiing,  repair  of  extensive  caving, 
and  reeiulpment. 

Expio  ration  for  new  ores  has  lagged  in 
this  cou  itry  since  the  late  twenties.  The 
great  sc  urce  of  new  ores  is  the  peripheral 
explora  ion  around  and  below  producing 
or«  bm  ies.  An  occasional  strike  in  a 
new  are  a  may  add  large  reserves  for  the 
momen  ,.  but  it  Is  the  year-to-year  push- 
ing ou  from  known  territory  which 
counts  n  the  long  run.  The  Russell  bill 
provides  that  incentive  payments  shall 
be  mac  e  to  stimulate  such  work.  Its 
particu  ar  direction  to  marginal  miners 
will  ins  ire  the  activity  of  those  most  In- 
tereste<  In  exploration,  since  they  are 
continially  driven  to  explore  by  the  In- 
Bdegua  :y  of  their  reserves. 

The  pffects  on  our  general  economy 
and  fo-eign  relations  will  be  similarly 
beneflc  al.  We  have  entered  the  post- 
war pe:  lod  with  a  larger  population  and 
a  mani.  facturing  Industry  which  can  use 
at  leas  50  percent  more  metals  than  it 
did  pre  war.  This  is  much  more  than  our 
mines  :an  produce  under  any  circum- 
stancet.  We  must  Import  metal  and 
ores. 

At  t  le  same  time,  we  are  committed 
to  rees  abllshing  the  productive  capacity 
of  the  other  great  metal-using  area  of 
the  we  tern  world,  northwestern  Europe. 
During  the  thirties,  we  neither  Imported 
nor  ex  TOited  metal,  and  northwestern 
Kuropo^was  able  to  supply  Itself  by  im- 
portatjpn  of  ores  and  metal  from  the  rest 
of  the  world.  Ore-smeltmg  and  metal- 
workin  z  are  two  of  the  great  props  to  the 
•GQOoa  y  of  the  ERP  nations. 

If  w(  now  enter  world  markets  to  meet 
the  ne  ds  of  our  manufacturing  Industry 
plus  t  te  buge  demands  latent  In  our 
stock-illtng  policy,  metal  shorUges  will 
send  JT  etal  prices  to  imheard-of  heights. 
We  wil  get  the  ores  and  metals,  since  our 
•eonoBilc  power  will  enable  us  to  buy 
them,  but  our  friends  In  nortbwestera 
Europe  will  not.  They  will  be  reduced 
from  1  M  status  of  good  friends  to  that 
of  pocr  rctetkMw.  Already  the  British 
Iflntatry  of  Buppty  has  reduced  dras- 
tieally  its  purchases  of  zinc  and  copper. 
Hollar  d  and  Belgian  smelters  are  unable 
to  get  ore  for  their  needs.  We  are  Im- 
portinj  ores  and  metals  from  cotmtries 
which  have  supplied  northwestern  Eu- 
rope tjr  decades. 

Hlg  I  prices  for  basic  metals  spiral  up- 
ward hrough  the  manufacturing  process 
and  a  e  a  major  force  In  Inflation.  Our 
manu  acturers*    hope    for    large   world 


markets,  and  our  foreign  poUcy  calls 
for  them.  High  metal  prices  will  go  far 
toward  pricing  our  manufacturers  out 
of  these  markets. 

These  effects  can  be  alleviated  by  the 
RusseU  bill. 

The  low -cost   producers   who   oppose 
the  bill   argue   that  high   open-market 
prices  best  stimulate  maximum  produc- 
tion.  This  may  be  true  of  manufacturing 
Industry,  but  in  an  extractive  industry 
with  a  diminishing  proportion  of  high- 
grade   reserves,   the   effect   is  different. 
During  the  last  half  of  1947.  no  premiums 
were  being  paid  to  metal  miners  and  we 
had  the  highest  peacetime  prices  In  his- 
tory for  copper,  lead,  and  zinc.     Para- 
doxically, our  mine  production  was  at  a 
far  lower  rate  than  during  the  war  years 
when  prices  were  much  lower,  but  Incen- 
tive payments  were  in  force. 


1»«1  U)  MM4: 
▲  *««•  iiriM  par  pound.. 
Atwis*    pnmlnm     per 


Total. 


Annaal  <lnin«rtk  mine  pro- 
duct km 


LMt  hait  1»47: 
AT«a(e  price  per  poond. 


Ananil    donatlc 
prodnctioo 


mbM 


I  In  Jvoamj  1M8  Uie  price  ot  lioc  Mivaiioed  to  13  < 
and  In  April  lead  roae  to  VZ  cents 

The  efflclency  of  the  Incentive  pay- 
ments In  bringing  out  maximum  pro- 
duction lies  in  the  feature  of  direct  pay- 
ment to  ore  producers.  These  payments 
are  not  subject  to  the  heavy  proportion- 
al markeUng  charges  which  reduce 
greatly  the  effectiveness  of  any  metal 
price  Increase.  This  feature  saved  our 
taxpayers  billions  of  dollars  during  the 
war.  It  can  be  u.sed  now  to  get  maximum 
production  at  prices  which  will  allow  our 
foreign  friends  to  restore  their  produc- 
tive capacity  and  our  own  manufactur- 
ers to  meet  volume  demand  with  reason- 
ably priced  finished  goods. 

At  the  same  time.  It  will  restore  to  op- 
eration the  maximum  pos.'»ible  domestic 
productive  capacity  for  metals  so  neces- 
sary to  our  national  security  in  these 
times. 


Legislation  of  the  Congress  Is  presumed 
to  be  based  on  facts  developed  through 
hearings,  and  Is  the  reason  why  Congress 
has  been  given  wide  powers  of  Investiga- 
tion.   The  courts  have  consLstently  up- 
held these  powers  in  order  that  the  Na- 
tional Legislature  should  not  be  Impeded 
In  Its  collection  of  facts  upon  which  to 
base  legislation.    The  hearings  on  Fed- 
eral and  postal  pay  raise  bills  developed 
Information  justifying  a  $1,000  per  year 
increase  In  salaries  for  these  public  em- 
ployees, and  legislation  authorizing  this 
Increase  should  be  approved  by  the  Con- 
gress. 

The  bills  reported  by  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Post  OfBce  and  Civil  Service 
which  would  grant  a  temporary  raise  to 
postal  workers  of  $585  per  annum  from 
May  1.  1948.  to  July  1.  1949,  and  a  tem- 
porary raise  to  other  Federal  employees 
of  $468  per  annum  from  May  1.  1948.  to 
July  1.  1949.  are  not  consistent  with  the 
facts   and   figures   adduced   during   the 
hearings.    Our  postal  and  other  Federal 
employees  are  either  entitled  to  an  ade- 
quate raL^e  or  they  are  not.  and  it  is  ad- 
mitted from  the  information  developed, 
that  they  are  entitled  to  this  raise.     The 
question  then  Is  how  much  should  It  be. 
Committees  of  both  Houses  of  Congress 
have  studied  statistics  and  heard  wit- 
nesses ranging  from  the  employees  to 
statistical   experis   and   they   have    de- 
veloped Information  which  justifies  an 
Increase  in  salaries  to  these  public  em- 
ployees of  $1,000  per  annum.    What  then 
were  these  figures  of  $585  per  annum  for 
postal  workers  and  $468  per  annum  for 
other  Federal  employees  based  on?    Ap- 
parently they  are  not  based  on  the  find- 
ings  and  studies   of   the  congres;.ional 
committees.    If  this  Is  an  effort  en  the 
part  of  the  committee  to  compromise.  It 
Is  woefully  InsufBcient  even  as  a  com- 
promise and  equally  lacking  in  merit. 

Postal  and  other  Federal  employees 
are  deserving  of  just  and  adequate  con- 
sideration, and  It  Is  my  hope  that  the 
bills  will  be  amended  when  they  reach 
the  floor  of  the  House  In  order  that  we 
may  give  them  the  Increase  In  salary 
more  nearly  Justified  by  the  facts  and 
circumstances. 


Pay  Rabei  for  Poital  and  Other  Federal 
E■^>l•7ccs 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CECIL  R.  KING 

or  cAuroairu 

nt  THK  HOU8X  OP  RIPBMBrTATTVXS 

Tuesday.  AprU  20.  194t 

Mr.  KING.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  feel  im- 
pelled to  voice  my  protest  to  the  action 
recently  taken  by  the  House  Post  OiBcs 
and  Ctni  Service  Committee  In  report- 
ing postal  and  Federal  pay  raise  blll.<t  that 
bear  no  relation  to  the  facts  developed 
by  the  committees  of  the  Congress. 


Color  Changes  in  Soy  and  Cottonieed  O^i 
on  Hydrogenation 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ANTON  J.  JOHNSON 

or  nxtMoii 

W  THl  HOUfiK  OF  REPB181NTATIVBB 

Tuesday.  April  20.  1948 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In 
the  Recokd,  I  Include  the  following  re- 
port by  Armour  Research  Foundation 
of  Illinois  Institute  of  Technology: 

COLOe    CHAJfOSS   XM    SOT    AMD    COTTOMtEZO    OILS 
OW  HTDHOCKNATIOir 

Tb«  objact  of  tbla  study  was  to  determine 
Um  axtCQt  of  blaactung  of  oottotueed  and 
oi  aoy  oils  on  bydrcganatlon  to  m«rgB- 
rine  and  also  to  corr.pare  the  color  of  the 
resulting  product  «U.^  tbat  given  by  com- 


mercial   butters.    Several    authorities    have 
stated  that  the  natural  yellow  color  of  most 
''    olla  la  bleached  conalderably  during  hydro- 
genation but  no  values  are  given  which  would 
enable  one  to  conclude  whether  or  not  the 
color  la  similar  to  that  of  butter.    For  ex- 
ample. George  8.  Jamleacn  '  states  that  dur- 
ing   hydrogenatljn    the   color   of    the   oU    Is 
noticeably    bleached,   and    Alton   E.   Bailey* 
remark*  that  bleached  cottonseed  oU.  peanut 
oU.    soybean    oU.    and    so    forth,    are    often 
bleached  by  as  much  as  50  percent  during 
hydrogenation.     The  experience  of  members 
of  Armour  Research  Foundation  corroborates 
these   statements    but   their   work   has    also 
given  no  information  which  can  be  u«ed  di- 
rectly to  solve  this  problem.     For  this  rea- 
BOii    Dr.   Douglass,   of  Cudahy   Packing   Co., 
has' authorized  us  to  make  a  study  of  the 
,       color    changes    which    occur    In    unbleached 
cottonseed   and  soy  oUs  during  hydrogena- 
tion to  a  margarlnellke  product. 

The  soy  oil  used  In  the  following  experi- 
ments was  a  degummed  but  unrefined  and 
unbleached  oil  obUlned  from  Werner  Smith 
&  Co     The  cottonseed  oil  was  an  unbleached 
product     obtained     from     Durkee     Famous 
Foods.      It    was    found    that    the    apparatus 
which  we  had  planned  to  use  for  the  hydro- 
genation was  In  nearly  constant  tise.  there- 
fore   we  rigged  up  a  makeshift  outfit  which 
served  the  purpose  well.     This  consUted  of 
a  three-neck,  one  liter  flask  equipped  with 
a  sealed  sUrrer  In  the  central  neck;  a  hydro- 
gen Inlet  tube,  a  safety  outlet  tube,  and  a 
lead  to  a  simple  open-end  mercury  manom- 
eter at  one  of  the  other  necks.     The  third 
neck  of  the  flask  was  fitted  with  a  thermom- 
eter and  an  outlet  tube,  the  Inner  end  of 
which  was  below  the  surface'  of  the  liquid 
oU     The  latter  outlet  tube  was  Included  In 
order  to  allow  withdrawal  of  samples  period- 
ically during  hydrogenation.     This  was  ac- 
complished by  allowing  the  pressure  to  drop 
to  atmoepherlc.  opening  the  outlet  tube,  and 
then  slowly  Increasing  the  pressure  In  order 
to  force  out  part  of  the  liquid.    This  feature 
was  neces-^ary  because  we  had  no  means  of 
determining  the  rate  of  hydrogen   absorp- 
tion   and,    therefore,    could    not    determine 
whether   or    not   our    product    had    reached 
the  desired   Iodine  value.     Heating  was  ac- 
complished by  means  of  a  Glaa-Col  mantle. 
The  hydrogenation  charge  was  the  same 
for  both  oils  and  consisted  of  500  grams  of 
oil    0  4   gram   of    Rufert   catalyst.   0.5   gram 
of  Nuchar.  and  0  5  gram  of  Hyflo  Suptrcel. 
A  hydrogenation  was  started  by  heatlni;  the 
oil  up  to  about  275^  F.    During  this  time  the 
system  was  left  open  and  hydrogen  was  Intro- 
duced as  the  temjierature  slowly   Increased 
In  order  to  sweep  out  residual  air.    When  the 
temperature  reached  325    F.  the  system  was 
closed,  the   hydrogen   pressure   buUt   up   to 
6  pounds,  and  maintained  throughout  the 
hydriigenatlon    except    when    samples    were 
withdrawn.      In    both    hydrogenntlons.    the 
gauge  pressure  was  kept  at  exactly  6  pounds 
although  the  pressure,  as  Indicated  by  the 
mercury  manometer,  fluctuaud  between  10 
■nd  11   inches  of  mercury   (5  5'i  pounds). 
Temperature    wee    maintained    throughout 
the  hydrogenttlon  between  320*  and  330    F. 
Zt\  the  hydrogenation   of  soy   oil,  the  first 
sample    was    removed    after    8     hours    ol 
hydrogenation    under    pressure    and    other 
samples    removed    thereafter    at    half -hour 
Uitervals.    The  first  sample  was  taken  dur- 
ing the  cottonseed  oil  hydrogenation  after  2 
hours  at  the  desired  presstue  and  umpera- 
ture. 

The  catalyst,  carbon,  and  filter  acid  were 
removed  from  the  samples  taken  from  the 
hydrogenated  oil  by  cenirlfuging  to  remove 
most  of  the  solid  and  then  heating  for  sev- 
eral mlnutee  at  about  the  temperature  of 

•Oeorge  8.  Jamleson.  VegeUble  FaU  and 
Oils,  p.  215,  Relnhold,  New  York,  1943. 

•Alton  X.  Bailey.  Industrial  Oil  and  Fat 
Product*,  p.  fllO,  Intersclence.  New  York, 
1040. 
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hydrogenation  In  order  to  agglomerate  the 
remaining  pwtlcles  and  to  allow  simple  fil- 
tering. The.  resulting  clear  filtrates  were 
examined  In'  a  color  comparator  which  was 
designed  to  use  the  Gardner  color  scale. 
The  restating  values  us  well  as  the  Iodine 
numbers  of  the  hydrogenated  samples  are 
given  In  the  accompanying  table: 


Hydrogenation  of  soy  and  cottonseed  oils 


Time 

Iodine 
value 

Gardner 
color  oJ 
liquefied 
product ' 

Boy  ofl  ............-.->— 

Hour: 
0 

a 

4 
h 

0 
2 

Hi 
5 

134.7 
U.2 
81.4 
79.3 
76.9 
7S  1 

104.7 
97.1 
K?.  5 
75.2 

11 

Coltansr^d  oil    ..     -..--i 

7 
*6 

»6 
>6 
«6 
10 

7 

5 

S 

10 

rled  out  with  the  oil  In  order  to  Improve  the 
hydrogenation   and   to  simplify  removal   of 
cataljrst  from  the  product.    Furthermore,  no 
further  treatment  was  carried  out   on   the 
hydrogenated  product  at  thls'laboratory,  al- 
though It  U  ctistomary  In  commercial  pro- 
duction to  carry  out  further  purification  pro- 
cedures such  as  steam  deodorlsatlon  before 
the  product  Is  marketed.    All  these  additional 
commercial  steps  would  tend  to  bleach  the  oil 
to  a  slightly  greater  extent  than  hydrogena- 
tion alone.    It  is  tonfcluded  that  commercial 
margarines  produced  in  this  manner  would 
have  a  color  very  ffiWch  lighter  than  that  of 
most  butters  and  very  likely  would  have  little 
or  no  yellow  pigmentation  whatever. 
Respectfully  submitted. 

Akmottk  Research   FociroATioif, 
R.  H.  Crouse.  Organic  Chemist. 
L.  KoENiG,  Chairman. 


>  In  this  sytj'in.  each  color  Is  about  ?i  the  intensity 
of  tho  next  hiphcr number.  Color  ro'luption  from  U  to*>. 
or  from  in  to  .1.  corn-sronds  rouehly  to  removal  of  all  but 
13  percent  Of  the  oririnal  color. 

>  Green. 

The  Gardner  color  of  the  original  soy  oil 
was  11,  but  3  hours  of  hydrogenation  gave  a 
color  value  of  7  for  the  product.     Qualita- 
tively, the  color  at  this  stage  was  still  slightly 
yellow,  although  a  green  color  seemed  to  pre- 
dominate.    Hydrogenation  for  another  half 
hour  reduced  the  Iodine  value  to  85  and  the 
color  to  6.     The  comparator  we  were  using 
had  no  greenish  tints,  therefore  this  color 
evaluation  Is  not  strictly  correct;   however, 
the  Intensity  of  the  color  at  this  stage  was 
close  to  the  yellow  color  given  in  the  compa- 
rator corresponding  to  No.  6  In  the  Gardner 
scale.    Very  little  detectable  yellow  color  re- 
mained In  this  sample,  although  it  had  not 
yet   been   hydrogenated    to   an   iodUie   vaUie 
corresponding  to  that  of  margarine.    Subse- 
quent samples  taken  at  half-hour  Intervals 
showed    little    or    no    change    in    coloration. 
The  pale  greenish  color  predominated,  and  it 
was  difficult  to  detect  any  Uaces  of  jellow. 
All   of  the   samples  taken   after  the   fourth 
hour  solidified  at  room  temperature.     The 
color  of  thes.  resulting  solid  was  pale  gray 
green  In  eacB  case  and  bore  no  resemblance 
to  the  characteristic  yellow  of  commercial 
butters. 

The  first  sample   was  removed  from   the 
hydrogenation  of  cottonseed  oU  after  2  hours 
of  operation   under   pressure.     During   this 
time  the  Iodine  value  of  the  oil  was  reduced 
from  approximately  106  to  about  97.  and  the 
Gardner    color    value     was    reduced     from 
slightly  over  10  to  about  7,    For  this  sample, 
the  bleaching  was  obvious,  although  the  ex- 
tent of  hydrogenation  was  not  yet  that  of 
margarine.    Another  sample  removed  after  5 
hours  of  operation  was  found  to  have  an 
Iodine  value  of  about  76  and  a  Gardner  color 
of  6.   The  solldlfiwl  lat  was  nearly  white,  had 
no  trace  of  yellow  color  that  could  be  dis- 
cerned.   The  colors  of  the  original  oils  and 
the   hydrogenated   samples   were   compared 
with  the  fat  fraction  from  commercial  butter. 
The  fat  was  obtained  from  the  butter  by 
liquefying  and  centrlfuglng.  then  separating 
the  fat  from  the  water  layer.    The  Gardner 
color  rating  of  the  butter  fat  thus  obtained 
was  about  10;  very  close  to  that  of  the  orig- 
inal soy  and  cottonseed  oil.    Since  both  these 
oils  were  bleached  considerably  even  when 
only  partly  hydrogenatea  to  the  margarine 
stage.  It  can  be  concluded  that  this  process 
does  not  give  a  product  having  a  yellow  color 
which  could  be  mUtaken  for  that  of  butter. 
It  Is  probable  that  the  effecu  In  these  experi- 
ments would  be  enhanced  In  commercial  pro- 
duction of  margarine  by  this  method  because 
we  have  avoided  the  customary  preliminary 
alkali  refining  and  bleaching  which  ere  car- 


Let's  Have  Our  Farm  Bill— Now 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARK3 

OF 

HON.  WAT  ARNOLD 

or  MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  20.  1948 

Mr.  ARNOLD.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture and  in  the  Interest  of  the  farmers 
In  America.  I  beg  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  In  the  Record  and  Include  an 
article  appearing  in  the  recent  Issue  of 
Country  Gentleman  entitled  "Let's  Have 
Our  Farm  Bills— Now": 

LET'S  HAVE  OUB  FARM  BO-LS NOW 

A  new  farm  program  and  the  first  national 
land  policy  In  otir  history  should  be  enacted 
at  this  session  of  Congress.  They  can  be  ob- 
tained If  farmers  want  them  enough  to  urge 
Congress  to  take  action.  Country  Gentle- 
man believes  the  interests  of  txJth  agricul- 
ture and  the  Nation  would  be  served  by  put- 
ting them  in'.o  effect  now. 

Our  whole  economy  will  benefit  If  agricul- 
ture has  a  solid  underpinning  dtirlng  the 
unsettled  stages  of  the  after-war  period. 
While  nothing  like  the  1920-21  experience  Is 
to  be  expected,  some  trends  are  becoming 
clear  enough  to  Indicate  further  safeguard* 
for  farming  are  needed.  Increases  In  wages,. 
costs  of  manufactured  goods,  and  railroad 
freight  rates  will  remain  rather  firmly  fixed, 
while  farm  products,  selling  In  the  open  mar- 
ket, will  be  subject  to  fluctuation.  The  Gov- 
ernment's emphasis  on  grain  production 
while  livestock  Is  declining  Increases  the 
hazards  In  this  situation. 

These  disadvantages  require  a  program  of 
•tablllrlng  oflaeU,    One  of  them  U  a  system 
of  flexible  price  supports,  based  on  a  revised 
and  up-to-date  parity  formula,  which  will 
keep  farm  product*  on  a  reasonable  exchange 
basis   with   wage*   and   eoeU   of   goods,     A 
broader  principle,  reflecting  prevailing  eco- 
nomic conditions,  is  needed  for  use  In  mar- 
keting agreemenu  for  perishable  producu. 
Bo  Is  a  positive  procee*  for  dealing  with  so- 
called  surpluses.     Machinery  should  be  set 
up  to  channel  any  temporary  price -depress- 
ing supplies  promptly  Into  home  or  foreign 
consumption.     At  the  same  time  an  emer- 
gency reserve  of  food  and  feed  grains  should 
be  recognlaed  as  an  Investment  In  the  na- 
Uonal  security,  to  be  financed  by  the  Gov- 
ernment and  not  by  farmers.    The  lesson  of 
World  War  H.  when  our  food  •'t"*^^^  *?2 
saved  by  such  accumulated  supplies,  sbouia 
not  be  forgotten. 

Both  House  and  Benau  commltues  have 
held  extensive  hearings  and  have  a  good 
working  knowledge  of  what  U  needed.    Fass 
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hlJtorT  IdemonitratM  that  b«fort.  and  not 
after,  a  Presidential  campaign  ta  tbe  best 
tuns  to  ||tt  satisfactory  legislation.  But  the 
rtaaon  for  action  now  Is  that  an 
farm  program  will  provide  needed 
to  our  economy  during  the  uncer> 
perfod  ahead. 

a  new  farm  program  Is  needed  for 

future,  so   a  national   land 

necessary  tn  the  longer-time  Inter- 

i^rlculture  aiul  the  Nation.    The  two 

m  hand.    An  act  establishing  such 

las  been  prepared  by  Chairman  Ctnr- 

Hon.  of   the  House  Committee  on 
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tbe  preservation  and  sound 
of  our  agricultural   land  and 
rdso\ire«a  aa  Maantlal  to  the  national 
and  tbe  continued  well-being  of  the 
people      ThU  object  Is  established 
policy  and  m.ide  tbe  Joint  re- 
of  tbe  Federal  Oovernment.  the 
local  governments,  and  the  own- 
user*  of  land. 

the  paradox  of  a  sometimes  trou- 

abundanc*  now   and  the  threat  of 

in  tbe  future.    Boll  losses,  due  to 

icd  the  drain  on  fertility,  are  rapidly 

Meanwhile    the    lack   of    proper 

water  conservation  Is  contributing 

damage,  the  slltmg  of  streams,  lakes. 

and    the    disappearance    of 

Our  saw  timber  Is  being  used  up 

one-half  times  faster  than  It  Is  be- 

while  millions  of  seres  need  to 


res  ervoirs. 


repl  iced 
ref  or  isted. 


1  usbandtng  of  these  vital  resources 

tackled   In  piecemeal   fashion   by 

Oovernment   and  State  agencies. 

fa  icause  of  this  divided  effort,  partly 

public  Indtflerence.  It  Is  still  a  los- 

jle.     The    proposed    national    land 

r  >CGgniBea  the   problems  of  our  soil 

reaources  as  all  parts  of  the  same 

It  would  bring  the  varloiis  Fed- 

now   dealing  separately   with 

under  one  roof  and  coordinate  their 

Into   an   effective   program.     Soil   and 

conservation  wotild  be  made  possible 

on  a  basis  fair  to  both  fanners 

]  lubllc.     Thta  will  be  seriously  needed 

emphasis    on    grain    production 

bc^h  to  restore  our  soils  and  tt)  bring 

balance   to  agriculture.     Thus   the 

land   policy   fits  In   with   the   new 

and  anakes  for  a  permanent 

productive  agriculture. 

equ  illy  serves  tbe  public  Interest.     Our 

pro  luctng  resources  have  been  an  Indl.s- 

support  of  America's  high  standard 

its  armies  In  wartime  and  of  its 

I^llcy.     Their  maintenance  Is  a  na- 

tj. 


age  icles. 
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KcUfan  Organized  Labor  Supports 
P  vtitioa  Plan  for  Palestine 


E3  TENSION  OP  REMARKS 


HOi  \.  GEORGE  G.  SADOWSKI 


or 


or    MICMTCAN 

IN  THi  HOUSK  OP  REPRESENT ATU'ES 
Tuesdaif.  AprU  20.  194S 

Mr.  S>  IXDWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  last 
Friday. ,  Ipril  16. 1  received  the  folloMi'tng 
telegrair  signed  by  numerous  labor  lead- 
ers of  b<ith*the  CIO  and  the  A.  F.  of  L. 
labor  onanlaatlons: 

Organli  ed  labor  repudiates  the  reversal  of 
Palcstlna  partition  plan  pledged  by  our  Gov- 
ernment, which  was  Instrumental  in  com- 
mitting t  le  UN  to  Its  original  decision.  Re- 
rey— euu  a  betrayal  c:  the  solemn 
In  tbe  name  of  American  peo- 


ple ard  destroys  the  effectiveness  of  the 
United  Nations  as  a  force  for  world  peace. 
Congress  must  demand  a  complete  hearing  of 
such  reversal  of  policy  for  the  benefit  of  all 
the  American  people. 

We  urge  Michigan  Congressmen  to  take 
Immediate  action  tn  Congress  to  recommit 
our  Government  for  partition  decision  and 
to  Instruct  our  American  delegation  to  the 
UN  to  lift  arms  embargo  enabling  Jewish 
people  In  Palestine  to  defend  themselves,  and 
to  give  full  support  to  the  provisional  Jew- 
lab  government  being  set  up  In  accordtuice 
with  the  UN  decision. 

Trade   Union  Council   for  Labor.   Pales- 
tine: Edward  J.  Cote.  CIO  Committee. 
Chairman;  Michigan  State  CIO  Coun- 
cil. Augtut  ScboUe,  President.  Barney 
Hopkins,   Secretary -Treasurer;    Wayne 
County  CIO  Council.  Tracy  Doll.  Presl- 
dant,   Samuel    Sage,    Secretary-Treas- 
urer;    UAW    Local    2.    Murray    Body. 
Lloyd  Jones,  President;  Local  7.  Chry- 
sler, Joseph  Hattley,  President;    Local 
15,  Fleetwood.  John   Anderson.  Presi- 
dent;  Local  22.  Cadillac.  Dave  Miller, 
President;  Local  29.  Bohn  Aluminum. 
Stanley  Neubauer.  President;  Local  51. 
Plymouth.  Frank  Danowskl.  President; 
Local  80.  Robert  Orr.  President;  Local 
84.  Charles  Horn.  President;  Local  142. 
Kalser-Frazer.  Jack  Bu:!er.  President; 
Local     154.     Hudson.     Claude     Bland. 
President;     Local    155.    Rusell    Leach, 
President;    Local    157.    Blaine    Marrln. 
President;     Local    174.    Harry    South- 
well, President;  Local  189.  Ted  Dcman, 
PraaMent:    Local   190.  Packard,  Ralph 
Orban.  President;  Local  205,  Ned  Cole- 
man,    President;      Local     208.     Bohn 
Aluminum,  Hodges  Mason.  I>restdent; 
Local  212,  Brlggs,   Ken   Morris.   Presi- 
dent;   Local   227.   DeSoto.   Richard   T. 
Leonard.  President;    Local   235.   Chev- 
rolet Gear  and  Axle.  Ri;dy  Pale.  Presi- 
dent;     Local      236.      Peter      Petruccl. 
President;     Local    351.    Walter    HuU. 
President;    Local   400,  Ford,   Highland 
Park.  Albert  Musilli.  President;  Local 
490.   Chrysler,   Highland   Park,   JamM 
Dunn.  President;  Local  600.  Ford.  Rlvar 
Rouge.  Thomas  Thompson.  President: 
Local  742.  James  Chlchockl.  President; 
Local   83:>.   Gus  Schrenkel,  President; 
United  Steel  Workers,  Locals  311,  1279. 
1297,  1352.  1S57.  1358.  1511.  1542.  1907. 
2075,  2079.  2291,  2302,  2340.  2341,  2395. 
2477,  2508,  2«59.  2«6«,  3232.  3434,  Glen 
X.    aigman.     District     P.\C    Director; 
Local  1299,  Great  Lakes  St«cl.  Charles 
Tounglove.     President;     Amalgamated 
Cothtng  Workers,  Joint  Board.  Morris 
Spitrer.    Manager;    Local    33.    Dvivers. 
Clarence   Boyk.    President;    Local    124, 
<9«anert.  CTyde  Nestle,  President;  Local 
tn.  Journeymen  Tailors.  Tobias  Eskow. 
President;    Local    283.    Allied    TaUcrs. 
D.ivtd    Robblns.    President;    Local   391. 
Laundry  Workers.  John  Johnson.  Presi- 
dent;      Bakery       and       Confectionery 
Workers.  Local  SO.  Joseph  Vogel.  Presi- 
dent; Marine  Ship  BuUding.  Local  4«. 
Ed  Ley.  President;   National  Ma;ltlme 
Union.  Chester  Young.  Vice  President; 
Utility  Workers  Union.  Martin  Odell. 
rrmMent;    United    Fur    and    Leather 
Wericcrs  Union.  Harold  Shapiro.  Inter- 
natlon.ll  Representative;  United  Pack- 
ing  House    Workers,    Lccal    69.   Frank 
C3ay.     President;      United      Electrical 
Workers.     Local     937.    Charles     Kelly. 
President:    United   Office    and   Profes- 
sional   Workers.    Local    26,    Christine 
Walker.    President;    Retail    Wholesale 
and  Department  Store  Employees.  Joint 
Board.      David      Chaney.      President; 
Local  289.  Robert  Stewart.  President; 
Local  833.  Vallle  Klckboldt.  President; 
Local   839.   Albert   Proaky,   President; 
Local     382.     Marie     Stak.     President; 
Local  3C4.  Margaret  Roehm,  President; 
I*cal  365.  Tbomiis  Fleming.  President : 


Local  518,  George  Green.  President;  J. 
C.  Penny  Local,  Lucille  Caulklns. 
President;  Gardner  White  Local,  Harry 
Boswell.  President;  United  Chemical 
Workers  Union,  Chester  Adamczyk, 
Regional  Director;  Local  108.  John 
Sanderson.  President;  Local  155,  An- 
thony Kaiser,  President;  Local  176. 
George  W.  Blair,  President;  Local  196, 
Jamea  Linsey,  Vice  President;  Local 
aoa.  WUllam  Webb.  President;  Local 
219,  Howard  Taylor.  President;  Local 
256.  William  Richman.  President;  Lo- 
cal 296.  Harry  Hart.  President;  Local 
Sai.  Lee  Handyslde.  President;  Local 
353,  John  Morawiec,  President;  United 
Public  Workers  Union.  Mort  Furay. 
Regional  Dlrectcr;  Detroit  Joint  Board. 
Tale  Stuart.  President:  Local  79,  Robert 
Prultt,  President;  Local  177,  William 
Mulvcy,  President;  Lccal  267-A,  Mrs. 
Trtila  King,  President;  Locr.l  279.  Eu- 
gene Green,  President;  Local  478.  Lyle 
Allen.  President;  Trade  Union  Council 
for  Labor,  Palestine,  Frank  X.  Martel. 
President;  Detroit  Wayne  County  Fed- 
eration of  Labor.  Honorary  Chairman. 
Irving  R.  Bronson.  AFL  Committee 
Chairman;  Detroit  Building  Trades 
Council,  Flnlay  Allan,  Secretary:  Paint- 
ers Local  42.  Lea  Kaufman.  Secretary; 
Painters  Local  37,  James  McEmery. 
Ptwidtut;  Sign  Writers  Lccal  591,  R. 
B  Williams.  President;  Carpenters 
Local  1513,  Joseph  Katz,  President; 
Oupanters  Local  2255.  Harry  Pulver. 
Business  Represenutlve;  Sheet  Metal 
Workers  Local  281,  Marlon  Macicce. 
Secretary;  Firemen  and  Oilers  Local  32. 
Sol  Snldcrman.  Business  Representa- 
tive; International  Ladles  Garment 
Workers  Union.  William  E.  Davis.  Man- 
ager; Laundry  Workers  Local  129.  John 
Paris.  Secretary-Treasurer:  Laundry 
and  Linen  Drivers  Teamsters  Local 
285.  Isaac  Litwak.  President;  Bakers 
Union  78.  Mandell  Elson.  Secretary; 
Hotel  and  Restaurant  Employees  Union 
705,  Louis  Koenlg.  Secretary-Treasurer; 
Detroit  Mailers  Union  40.  Max  Burns. 
President:  Letter  Carriers  Branch  1. 
James  Nonan.  President;  Office  Em- 
ployees International  Union  42.  Al- 
bert Harrop.  President;  Street  Rall- 
vaymen's  Association,  Division  26,  Paul 
W  Hill.  Secretary;  Allied  Printing 
Trades,  Clifford  Sparkman,  President. 


TIic  National  Irrigation  Program 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARICS 
or 

HON.  KENNETH  S.  WHERRY 

or  NZBaASKA 

IN  THE  SEN.ATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  April  20  (legislative  day  of 
Monday,  March  29).  1948 

Mr.  WHERRY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
leave  to  have  printed  in  the  Record  an 
address  on  the  subject  Our  National  Irri- 
gation Program,  by  the  Honorable  Wil- 
liam E.  Wame,  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  delivered  before  the  Thirty- 
eighth  Annual  Convention  of  the  Na- 
tional Rivers  and  Harbors  Congre.«»  In 
Washington,  D.  C,  on  March  19,  1948. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

OTTS    KATtOHAL    nOUCATION    PtOCtAM 

Mr.  President  and  members  of  tbe  Na- 
tional Rivers  and  Harbors  Congress,  the  na- 
tional Irrigation  pre  gram  concerns  every 
American,    whether   bo   lives   In    tha   West, 
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whcra  the  artificial  application  of  water  la 
baste  to  agriculture,  or  In  the  East,  where 
products  of  irrigated  lands  help  to  satisfy  the 
needs  of  a  growing  population.  America's 
economic  stability  now  and  In  the  future  la 
dependent  to  a  great  extent  on  the  successful 
development  and  operation  of  a  continuing 
reclamation  program. 

Arid  and  semiarld  lands  comprise  more 
than  one-third  the  total  area  of  the  United 
States.  Here  In  the  humid  East,  where  much 
of  our  population  is  concentrated,  it  is  difl- 
cult  for  many  to  understand  that  geographi- 
cal fact. 

The  West  is  not  "cow  country"  and  "wide 
open  spaces"  because  prospective  larmers 
have  not  as  yet  got  around  to  homesteadlng 
there.  The  West  is  sparsely  settled,  open 
country  because  the  ralniall  there,  generally 
laae  than  20  Inches  per  annum.  Is  InsulBclent 
to  support  cultivated  agriculture.  Without 
irrigation  no  such  large  cities  as  Los  Angeles, 
San  FrancUco,  PhoenU,  Boise.  Salt  Lake  City, 
Denver,  and  Spokane  could  have  come  into 
being  in  the  West.  Irrigation,  therefore.  Is 
responsible  for  the  present  state  of  western 
development,  and  in  the  future  growth  in 
population  of  that  third  of  our  country  will 
be  closely  related  to  increased  use  of  the 
rivers  and  streams  for  irrigation  and  power 
generation. 

About  21,000,000  acres  of  land  are  now  irri- 
gaied.  We  can  foresee  a  doubling  of  this 
acreage  with  known  resources  and  projects 
that  may  soon  be  feasible.  Great  civiliza- 
tions have  grown  and  been  sustained  In  arid 
climates  in  other  parts  of  the  world  thrcugli 
prudent  use  of  tbe  water  and  land  resources. 
America  is,  beyond  question,  better  prepared 
taehnically  than  any  Nation  In  the  past  to 
develop  its  streams.  Therefore  a  great  future 
awidts  our  western  country.  This  destiny  Is 
being  approached  Intelligently  and  boldly 
Under  tbe  banner  of  tbe  national  reclama- 
tion policy. 

The  Department  of  the  Interior,  which 
next  year  wUl  celebrate  a  century  of  conser- 
vation service  to  the  Nation,  has  been  as- 
signed definite  responsibilities  in  the  Irriga- 
tion field.  These  are  centered  principally  in 
the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  and  to  an  extent 
in  the  Office  of  Indlcn  Affairs. 

The  beginning  of  a  national  reclamation 
program  was  made  possible  by  the  passage  of 
the  act  of  June  17,  1902.  Many  years  of  dis- 
cussion and  decades  of  experiments  In  law- 
aaaklng  paved  the  way  for  this  important 
ptaee  of  legislaUon. 

President  Theodore  Roosevelt  who  brought 
the  much-debated  issue  to  a  head  In  his 
1901  message  to  the  Congress,  said: 

"It  Is  as  right  for  the  National  Government 
to  make  the  streams  and  rivers  of  the  arid 
region  useful  by  engineering  works  for  the 
■tarage  of  water  as  to  make  useful  the  rivers 
and  harbors  of  the  humid  regions  by  engi- 
neering works  of  another  character." 

The  general  provisions  of  the  original  Rec- 
lamation Act  are  still  in  force  today.  That 
act  provided  for  the  examination,  survey, 
and  construction  of  irrigation  works  to  re- 
claim lands. 

The  act  provided  for  the  entry  of  the  re- 
claimed lands  In  accordance  with  provisions 
of  the  homestead  law.  It  applied  to  16  West- 
ern States;  Texas  came  into  the  reclamation 
fold  4  years  later  by  another  congressional 
act. 

Even  before  1902,  the  Congress  had  wisely 
furnished  the  Geological  Survey  with  funds 
to  investigate  and  report  on  the  favorable 
dam  and  reservoir  sites  on  streams  through- 
out the  West.  The  Reclamation  Service, 
which  began  as  a  division  of  hydrography  of 
the  Geological  Survey  in  the  Interior  De- 
partment, was  fortunate  to  have  these  early 
Investigations  on  file.  Because  of  this  care- 
ful preliminary  work.  Reclamation  was  able 
to  begin  its  first  project— the  Nevada  New- 
laodt  project  on  Augtut  28,   1003.     In  the 


first  6  years  of  the  agency's  lifetime,  26  proj- 
ects were  approved  for  construction. 

The  first  major  dam  to  be  completed,  and 
that  was  in  1911,  was  named  Roosevelt  Dam 
In  honor  of  Reclamation's  first  Presidential 
champion.  This  structure  Immediately  be- 
came world-famous  because  of  Its  height  of 
280  feet  and  storage  capacity  of  some  1,400,- 
000  acre-feet. 

Our  national  irrigation  program  has  come 
a  long  way  in  less  than  half  of  this  twentieth 
centviry.  In  46  years,  in  cooperation  with 
local.  State,  and  other  Federal  agencies,  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation  has  planned  and  de- 
signed and  constructed  89  storage  dams  that 
have  provided  storage  of  about  70,000,000 
acre-feet  of  water  In  our  Western  States. 
This  construction  record  further  reveals  25 
power  /lants  with  2,250,000  kilowatts  of  in- 
stalled capacity,  numerous  diversion  dams, 
and  thousands  of  miles  of  canals  and  ditches 
as  well  as  many  bridges,  highways,  and  rail- 
ways around  reservoirs.  Expended  In  con- 
struction, nearly  all  of  which  Is  to  be  repaid 
or  has  already  been  repaid  by  the  Irrigators 
and  power  users.  Is  a  total  of  over  a  billion 
dollars. 

Let  us  stop  for  a  moment  and  consider  Just 
what  this  reclamation  record  means  In  terms 
of  national  prosperity.  In  1  year  alone.  1947, 
the  reclamation  tabulation  shows  90,000  Ir- 
rigated farm  homes;  432.000  people  living  on 
the  farms;  more  than  1,000,000  people  living 
in  tovims  and  cities  on  projects  or  near  proj- 
ects served  by  and  serving  these  farms;  14,- 
500.000  tons  of  food  and  fiber  crops  which 
grossed  more  than  a  half  billion  dollars. 
Added  to  this  Is  the  figure  of  more  than 
12,000.000,000  kilowatt-hours  of  electrical 
energy  generated  In  1947  on  reclamation 
projects — energy  which  pumped  water,  ran 
factories,  milked  cows,  processed  food,  and 
through  its  sale  helped  to  pay  for  project 
construction  works.  Reclamation  thus  bene- 
fits the  Nation  In  better  living,  stronger 
communities,  more  prosperous  farms,  greater 
food  supplies,  and  larger  crop  receipts. 

In  its  46  years,  the  reclamation  program 
has  grown  from  the  single-purpose  project 
to  the  more  complicated  multiple-purpose 
and  river  basin  developments.  There  are 
several  Important  reasons  for  this  transi- 
tion of  project  types.  First,  the  water  sup- 
plies of  Western  streams  are  definitely 
limited,  and  the  works  needed  to  control  and 
conserve  the  last  half  of  the  supply  have 
required  larger  and  larger  dams  and  other 
complicated  works.  Second,  the  rights  to 
the  water  supplies  in  the  streams  of  the 
States  have  expanded  steadily  to  include 
practically  all  of  the  flow,  except  in  a  few 
streams  such  as  the  Columbia  River.  This 
has  complicated  the  Job  of  obtaining  a  water 
right  to  assure  success  of  the  projects.  Third, 
State  and  even  international  competition 
for  water  from  such  rivers  as  the  Columbia, 
Colorado,  Rio  Grande,  and  Missouri,  has  ex- 
isted, and  the  resulting  compacts  and  inter- 
national treaties  Increasingly  have  compli- 
cated the  problems  placed  In  the  bands  of 
our  engineers  and  lawyers  before  construc- 
tion of  most  reclamation  projects  can  be 
Initiated.  Fourth,  the  cost  of  projects  has 
steadily  risen,  and  in  some  cases  repayment 
has  had  to  be  extended  beyond  40  years  to 
allow  time  for  the  water  users  to  reimburse 
the  United  States  for  the  costs. 

The  increasing  costs  of  reclamation  works 
have  been  met  to  a  substantial  degree  by 
the  development  and  sale  of  hydroelectric 
power.  The  interconnection  of  power  trans- 
mission lines,  and  the  interstate  and  inter- 
national aspects  of  rights  to  the  water  in 
the  West  have  translated  the  conception  of 
reclamation  projects  from  the  individual 
project  status  to  the  multiple-purpose  and 
basin-wide  approach  which  first  received  na- 
tional attention  on  a  large  scale  tn  the  llia- 
•ourl  River  Basin. 

You  are  so  well  informed  on  the  planning 
and    authorization    of    the    Miseourl    River 


Basin  project  of  the  Army  engineers  and 
the  Btireau  of  Reclamation  that  I  will  not 
discuss  it  in  detail.  The  Important  point 
Is  that  this  project,  the  largest  and  perhapa 
most  important  single  basin  in  the  West, 
is  now  under  construction.  River  basin  de- 
velopment has  been  furthered  by  the  co- 
operation of  Interagency  and  State  commit- 
tees. I  am  happy  to  report  to  you  today 
that  cooperation  with  the  Corps  of  Engineers, 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  the  Federal 
Power  Commission,  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce, and  many  local  and  State  agencies. 
Including  colleges  and  experiment  stations, 
is  real  and  workable.  A  great  part  of  the 
success  of  this  work  stems  from  the  com- 
mittees that  have  been  established  to  effectu- 
ate coordination  and  cooperation  on  tba 
Missouri  River  Basin  project. 

The  Pederol  Inter-Agency  River  Basin 
Committee,  which  includes  representatives 
of  the  Department  of  Army,  Agriculture, 
Commerce,  and  Interior,  and  the  Federal 
Power  Commission,  was  formed  in  1943  to 
bring  about  coordination  of  water  resource 
dcvelpment  plans  throughout  the  United 
States.  This  committee,  of  which  I  happen 
to  be  chairman  this  year,  meets  monthly  in 
Washington,  and  here  the  broad  phases  re- 
lating to  the  respective  programs  of  each 
department  are  presented  for  review  and 
discussion. 

Also,  because  of  a  desire  to  coordinate  ac- 
tivities on  the  ground,  the  affected  States 
and  Federal  agencies  in  the  Missouri  River 
Basin  formed  the  Missouri  Basin  Inter- 
Agency  Committee,  which  is  the  principle 
arm  of  %he  Federal  Inter-Agency  River  Basin 
Committee  in  that  area.  The  Missouri  Basin 
Committee  also  meets  monthly  for  purposes 
of  formulating,  coordinating,  and  effectuat- 
ing the  development  program  in  the  Missouri 
River  Basin  as  authorized  by  the  Congress 
under  the  Flood  Control  Acts  of  1944  and 
1948. 

Similar  cooperation  and  coordination  have 
been  realized  In  the  Columbia  River  Basin 
by  the  Columbia  Basin  Inter-Agency  Com- 
mittee, which  Includes  representatives  of  the 
six  States  of  Wyoming,  Utah,  Montana,  Idaho, 
Nevada,  and  Oregon,  as  well  as  representa- 
tives of  the  Departments  of  Interior,  War, 
Agriculture,  Commerce,  and  the  Federal 
Power  Commission. 

These  committees  perform  a  very  useftU 
function  in  keeping  the  programs  in  line 
with  the  needs  of  those  who  are  directly 
affected,  and  by  keeping  each  agency  in- 
formed so  that  everybody  can  push  work 
together  in  the  same  direction. 

Careful  study  on  the  part  of  engineers 
shows  that  the  transition  from  the  individual 
project  basis  to  the  coordinated  basln-wlde 
basis  should  expand  In  scope  to  include  ex- 
change of  water  between  basins.  This  is  not 
such  a  revolutionary  idea,  for  interbasin 
development  in  the  West  has  been  started  in 
the  metropolitan  water  district  project  in 
southern  California,  in  the  Colorado-Big 
Thompson  Reclamation  project  in  Colorado, 
and  in  several  projects  in  Utah  and  elsewhere. 

The  drought  of  recent  months  has  brought 
heme  to  all  of  us  the  perilous  position  of  Cali- 
fornia and  Arizona.  Drought  conditions  have 
been  so  severe,  for  example,  that  in  the  city 
of  Santa  Barbara,  using  water  to  wash  your 
car  carried  a  $300  fine. 

Nevertheless,  there  Is  still  water  to  be  con- 
served in  streams  in  California  that  presently 
are  tmcon trolled.  And,  also,  half  the  water 
of  the  Colorado  River  flows  unused  to  the 
Gtilf  of  California,  even  now. 

The  drought  of  this  winter  is  ominous,  but 
there  is  still  room  to  grow  and  to  develop, 
t>ecau8e  there  are  more  streams  that  can  be 
regulated  and  the  waters  of  which  may  be 
used  on  farms  and  in  cities.  But,  with  all  of 
the  water  of  the  Central  Valley  of  Cali- 
fornia controlled  in  multiple-purpose  reser- 
voirs, there  will  still  be  need  for  additional 
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4tional  population,  which  this  year 

145,000.000  persona,  will,  according 

predictions,    rise    to    more    than 

by  1975      How  we  are  going  to 

these  folks  u  a  question  that  is 

furrowing  the  brows  of  American 

and  economists. 

eliminate  drought,  but  we  can 
lust  lu  devastating  effects  by  build- 
projects. 

what   drought    means   for   I   was 

ip  on  an  Irrigated  farm  In  Imperial 

the  days   before   Hoover   Dam  re- 

threat  of  flood  and   drought  in 

southern  Caliromla  valley. 

the   water   resources   of   California 

salvaged.     Even  when  that  is  done. 

It  now  seems  evident  that  growth  la 

outrun  water  supply  in  20  years  o'  so. 

why  bold  and  far-reaching  plans 

considered   more   and   mere   se- 

the  past  year. 

ColumbU  of  the  Pacific  North- 
discharges  to  the  ocean  more 
all  of  the  other  western  streams 
including    the    Sacramento.    San 
Colorado.  Rio  Orande.  and  the  mis- 
streams  all  the  way  from  southern 
a  to  northern  Washington. 
,  this  great  river  discharges  on  the 
more  than   160.000.000  acre-feet  of 
the  Pacific  Ocean  after  all  present 
ve   uses   are  deducted.     Obviously 
water  cannot  be  used  In*  the  Co- 
tlver  Basin.     It  would.  In  fact.  Ir- 
000.000  acres — more   than  twice  as 
is  now  Irrigated  In  the  whole  United 
Suitable  lands  in  this  quantity  are 
e    In    the    area   drained    by    the 
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on  of  Columbia  River  water  aouth- 
]  lOt  too  enormous  a  concept,  nor  is  It 
It    is  simply  23  or  30  years 
future.      This    problem,    of    course. 
I  approached  with  the  understand- 
any  waters  taken  south  should  be 
below  Bonneville  Dam.  the  last  point 
the  Columbia  River  Basin.    We  have 
skill  to  solve  such  a  problem 
think  the  time  is  near  at  hand  to 
ious  preliminary  planning  in  order 
I  detenhlne  feasibilities  and  requirements. 
Attention  as  well  should  be  given  to  other 
proctirlng  suitable  water  for  the 
Itles    and    the    irrigation   of    lands, 
faint  stirrings  of  Interest  in  these 
become  apparent,  as  note  a  bill 
in  the  Congress  to  provide   for 
in  reclamation  of  sea  water, 
nslderatlon  of  long-range  plans  for 
on  of  these  water  problems  that  we 
exist  and  which  we  must  eventually 
should  not  oe  confused  today. 
Ddtvlduals  and  Interests  are  Inclined 
ith    the   short-range   objectives   of 
that  are  Involved.     To  do  so  can 
to  lull   the  people   into  a  false 
t  water  security  that  does  not  exist, 
-range  objectives,  such  as  full  use 
f  the  Colorado  River  and  set- 
3f  interstate  controversies  Involving 
should  be  pursued  diligently,  of 
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Turnii  ig  to  other  areas,  the  water  supply  of 
Colo  -ado  River  Is  already  claimed  by  the 
tpuin  States.     The  Department  of  the 
In  House  Document  No.  419.  Elght- 
1.  has  reported  that  future  de- 
ls severely  limited   there  by  the 
water  supply.     The  Lahontan  Basin. 
California  and  Nevada,  has  such  a 
^upply  that  it  almost  has  reached  Its 
possibilities  at   the   present  time. 
Uppfrr  Arkansas  and  Rio  Grande  Basins 
have  approached  the  state  of  maxi- 
mum detelopment,  and  such  conditions  have 
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cast   shadows  on   the   future   use   of   othT 
wcat«m  watersheds. 

I  anticipate  that  our  future  water-reeources 
program  will  Involve  large,  unprecedented 
interbasln  and  Interstate  water  diversions  to 
the  arid  areas,  and  perhaps  other  programs 
for  obtaining  additional  water  supplies. 
These  will,  of  course,  be  in  addition  to  the 
coctlntutlon  in  an  orderly  manner  of  indi- 
vidual projects  and  basin-wide  developmenu 
such  as  are  now  under  way  in  the  Missouri 
Rher  Basin.  So  long  as  there  are  unused 
and  wasting  waters  near  at  hand,  our  csurse 
Is  clear.  It  should  be  conserved  and  put  to 
work. 

Before  work  can  be  started  on  any  project. 
there  must  be  years  of  planmng  and  negoti- 
ating. There  are,  of  course.  Instances  where 
planning,  construction,  and  negotiations 
have  been  completed  in  rapid  order.  One 
such  comes  to  mind.  It  is  the  71-mile  San 
Dirgo  Aqueduct  which  connects  with  the 
Colorado  River  Aqueduct  heading  on  the 
Colorado  River  at  Parker  Dam.  The  need  for 
additicnal  municipal  water  for  the  city  of 
San  Diego  was  forecast  during  the  war. 
Seven  good  water  years  in  a  row  alone  kept 
a  growing  city  from  trouble  during  the  war 
emergency.  Construction  of  the  project  was 
undertaken  under  an  agreement  signed  by 
the  city  and  county  of  San  Diego,  the  Federal 
Works  Agency,  the  Navy  Department,  and 
the  Bureau  of  Reclamation.  The  Bureau  of 
Reclamation's  Job  was  to  investigate  and 
plan  the  project,  and  the  Navy's  Job  was  to 
build  it.  As  a  result  of  direct,  positive  action 
all  along  the  line,  the  project  was  completed 
and  delivered  water  to  the  city's  supply  sys- 
tem in  December  1947.  Just  in  time  to  meet 
the  drought  this  year.  Without  the  aque- 
duct San  Diego  would  have  faced  disaster. 

The  rule,  however.  Is  that  yesu's  of  plan- 
ning must  go  before. 

More  and  more  emphasis  has  been  placed 
on  the  Federal  irrigation  program  For  the 
flacal  year  1948  the  irrigation  program  has 
total  funds  of  about  tStW.OCO.OOO  available  for 
Initiation  or  continuation  of  construction  on 
43  projects  and  units.  Estimates  for  the  next 
fiscal  year  are  9257.000,000. 

Our  reclamation  program  should  be  placed 
on  a  long-range  base,  both  In  planning  and 
appropriations,  to  maintain  a  sound  national 
program  commensurate  with  the  needs. 

These  western  projects,  as  I  have  pointed 
out,  have  proved  a  gco<^  Investment,  not  only 
in  benefits  to  the  people  but  in  their  repay- 
ment ability.  One  figure  tells  the  story. 
The  value  of  crops  raised  last  year  on  recla- 
mation lands  exceeded  the  money  spent  for 
purely  Irrigation  works  during  the  entire  40 
years  of  Reclamation's  history. 

If  we  are  to  meet  rising  population  rates, 
maintain  good  standards  of  living,  and  make 
up  for  the  loss  of  land  from  soil  depletion 
and  erosion,  we  must  make  more  good  acres 
useful  through  Irrigation. 

To  summarize,  I  have  sketched  briefly  the 
rise  of  the  reclamation  program,  transition 
from  the  single -purpose  project  through  the 
multiple-purpose  into  the  nver-basin  devel- 
opment. I  have  offered  interbasln  transfer 
of  waters  as  a  possibility  for  alleviating 
drought  conditions  and  have  given  facts  to 
support  the  statement  that  our  recltLmatlon 
program  Is  a  sound  Investment. 

We  In  the  Department  of  the  Interior  are 
proud  of  the  46-year  achievement  of  Recla- 
mation, but  we  fully  realize  that  the  success 
of  Its  program  has  resulted  from  the  splendid 
cooperation  of  the  States,  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers, and  others  In  the  planning  and  con- 
struction of  multiple-purpose  reservoirs 
throughout  the  West. 

We  look  forward  In  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  to  the  continued  friendly  relations 
and  support  of  the  National  Rivers  and  Har- 
bors Congress,  which  for  many  years  has 
concerned  itself  with  the  orderly  and  pro- 
gressive development  oX  the  rivers  and  water- 
wayd  of  the  Nation. 


Adibess  by  Hod.  Chapman  RcTercoinb, 
of  West  \irf\aiA,  Before  the  Indiana 
Republican  Editorial  Association 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHAPWIAN  REVERCOMB 

or    WEST    VIXCINIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  April  20   (legislative  day  of 
Monday.  March  29).  1948 

Mr.  REVERCOMB.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  address 
delivered  by  me  before  the  Indiana  Re- 
publican Editorial  Association  at  Indian- 
apolis. Ind.,  on  February  21,  1948. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

It  ij  a  real  honor  for  me  to  come  to  Indiana 
to  meet  with  the  Republican  editors  of  this 
State.  I  know  you  are  good  editors  because 
you  are  Republicans  and  I  will  say  to  you 
that  the  country  needs  you  very  much  In 
this  fateful  time. 

I  am  aware  of  the  Immense  Influence  that 
you  have  In  directing  the  thinking  and  in 
molding  the  public  opinions  of  the  Ameri- 
can people.  That  thinking  Is  the  mark  by 
which  this  Government  by  people  shapes 
Its  course.  The  trust  that  Is  yours  Is  a  very 
great  one,  and  I  have  flrm  faith  that  It  will 
be  discharged  with  that  Integrity  and  cour- 
age so  essential  to  making  the  truth  known, 
so  that  we  may  indeed  chart  a  wise  and  sane 
course. 

The  force  of  the  printed  word  was  so 
pointedly  brought  home  to  me  by  a  Judge  of 
a  high  court,  who,  after  reading  the  contents 
of  a  brief,  told  the  story  of  a  young  country 
boy  who,  having  finished  a  thrtlUng.  hatr- 
raislng  book,  laid  it  down  with  a  sigh  and 
remarked:  'Well.  I  would  never  have  be- 
lieved It  If  I  hadn't  seen  It  In  print." 

Indiana  Is  an  appropriate  place  for  this 
gathering  tonight.  Indiana  Is  typical  in 
many  ways  of  our  great  country  with  Its 
combinations  of  booming  Industry  and  fer- 
tile farm  land.  Indiana  has  been  more  than 
typical  In  that  It  has  been  a  leading  State 
In  the  move  toward  sound  principles  of  gov- 
emnwnt  under  the  Republican  Party.  It  Is 
helping  to  lead  the  country  forward  to 
sounder  ground  after  a  temporary  dalliance 
with  the  sirens  of  the  New  Deal. 

I  see  here  my  old  friend.  Ray  Willis,  with 
whom  I  served  In  the  Senate.  I  greet  him 
with  warm  affection.  I  know  his  work  and 
I  know  his  devotion  to  his  country.  He 
helped  to  start  us  back  upon  the  path  of 
genuine  freedom.  He  Is  a  great  patriot: 
and  I  respect  and  admire  him  so  much.  He 
Is  now  In  his  old  and  beloved  profession  of 
the  newspaper  world.  He  Is  a  tower  of 
strength  in  this  land. 

Such  men  as  your  able  and  distinguished 
Senators  HoMsa  Capkhabt  and  Wiixiam  Jin- 
KZB  and  your  Oovernor.  Ralph  Gates,  are 
demonstrating  dally  what  It  means  to  the 
citizens  of  your  State  and  tb  this  Nation  to 
place  In  office  men  who  believe  In  the  prin- 
ciples of  a  free  and  Independent  people. 

Chaxux  Hsm  icK  and  the  other  members 
of  the  Indiana  Republican  delegation  in  the 
House  have  set  an  example  for  the  rest  of 
us.  They  are  always  on  the  Job  and  they 
stick  to  the  principles  of  the  voters  who 
elected  them. 

What  Indiana  has  done  to  restore  sane  and 
efficient  government,  the  rest  of  the  Nation 
is  on  lu  way  to  doing. 

We  made  the  first  step  In  1946  by  return- 
ing the  legislative  branch  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  the  people.    This  year  we  are  going 
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the  rest  of  the  way  and  piece  the  adminis- 
tration in  the  hands  of  those  who  will  have 
due  regard  for  the  people  of  our  own  coun- 
try, for  the  maintenance  of  our  liberties 
under  sound  laws,  and  who  will  admlnUter 
the  laws  of  Congress  so  as  to  carry  out  their 
true  purpose  and  Intent.  ThU  means  and 
requires  the  election  of  a  Republican  Presi- 
dent. 

There  are  many  In  the  great  Democratic 
Party  who  believe  as  we  do.  but  they  have 
been  seized  by  the  New  Dealers  who  have 
the  power  to  select  their  candidates  and  to 
dominate  their  councils  and  to  mold  their 
policies;  so,  therefore,  the  restoration  of 
sound  government  to  this  country  becomes 
the  Usk  of  the  Republican  Party,  and  our 
party  stands  ready  to  meet  that  call. 

A  very  great  debt  of  gratitude  is  owed  to 
editors  like  you,  who  were  anujng  the  first  to 
point  out  the  dangers  of  the  New  Deal  phi- 
losophies. Even  when  yours  were  voices  cry- 
ing in  the  wilderness  you  kept  on  explaining 
to  your  readers  the  InevlUble  consequences 
of  dangerous  acU  of  government  and  the 
eventual  domination  of  the  people  by  New 
Deal  thinking.  You  told  them  that  deficit 
financing  and  dilution  of  the  currency  meant 
that  the  value  of  the  dollar  would  be  cut  in 
Its  purchasing  power  and  that  inflation 
would  come.  You  told  them  that  pitting  one 
class  against  another  meant  a  divided  Nation, 
with  groups  arraying  themselves  against 
each  otiier.  making  Issues  that  had  never  ex- 
lst«d  before  and  raising  hate  among  men  of 
the  sams  Nation.  You  told  them  that  free- 
dom of  the  individual  was  dependent  upon 
man  being  free  to  live  his  own  life,  with  d\:e 
respect  and  recognition  of  that  right  In  oth- 
ers: that  freedom  meant  the  right  of  a  man 
to  make  his  own  way,  to  own  his  home,  to 
rsar  his  family,  and  to  givs  bis  children  a 
chancs  to  earn  the  rewards  of  thslr  own  ef- 
forts without  ceilings  over  their  heads  or 
governoMnt  bars  across  their  paths. 

That  Is  freedom.  But  It  can  never  be 
gained  under  a  government  that  would  dom- 
inate the  efforts  and  the  enterprise  of  men 
and  place  them  In  limited  molds  under  the 
edicts  of  policy  makers  in  Washington. 

It  must  be  gratifying  to  you  to  see  that 
your  words  have  borne  fruit.  But  the  results 
of  your  work  have  come  none  too  soon. 

We  have  started  on  our  way  In  this  cotmtry 
with  a  Republican  Congress.  We  will  be 
really  upon  our  way  with  the  election  of  a 
Republican  President  thU  year.  The  people 
of  our  land  can  never  receive  the  full  benefits 
of  sound  government  until  the  administrators 
of  law  are  in  harmony  with  the  purpose  and 
the  Intent  of  the  statutes  that  are  passed. 
The  benefits  of  soiuid  and  helpful  laws  can 
never  reach  the  people  unless  those  who  ad- 
minister them  carry  their  true  purpose  Into 
effect.  Therefore  let  the  people  of  this  coun- 
try know  that  If  they  really  desire  to  go  on  to 
success  toward  the  restoration  of  sound  gov- 
ernment that  It  is  necessary  to  return  the 
Presidency  to  a  Republican  who  Is  In  sym- 
pathy with  the  laws  of  the  Congress.  The 
New  Deal  can  never  £11  that  position. 

Tonight  I  want  to  discuss  with  you  In  the 
brief  time  that  I  have  here  some  of  the  ob- 
jectives toward  which  government  should 
move,  and  that  means  the  objectives  toward 
which  our  party  should  move.  I  would  rather 
talk  about  what  I  believe  we  should  do  rather 
than  Ulk  too  much  of  the  wrongs  In  govern- 
ment of  the  past  several  years.  The  people 
are  beglnlng  to  know  right  much  about  them. 
And  while  it  may  be  necessary  to  cite  some 
Instances  to  demonstrate  Just  what  must  be 
avoided,  yet  let  our  thoughts  tonight  turn 
primarily  toward  an  aggressive  and  positive 
course. 

The  first  goal  Is  the  restoration  of  true  free- 
dom to  our  people  and  the  recognition  again 
of  the  dignity  and  strength  and  position  of 
the  Individual  citizen.  In  less  than  2  years  we 
have  come  a  long  way,  and  that  progress  is 
aitrlbuUble  to  the  demand  of  the  people  that 


restraints  be  lifted  from  them  and  the  action 
of  the  Republican  Congress  in  harmonious 
answer  to  that  demand.  Such  a  position 
naturally  places  us  in  direct  conflict  with  the 
New  Deal  Idea  of  a  policed  state. 

For  contrast,  let  \u  review  some  situations 
that  we  do  not  want  to  return.  During  the 
days  of  war,  when  all  the  forces  of  the  Nation 
were  directed  toward  the  winning  of  the  com- 
bat, the  people  of  this  country  willingly  gave 
up  those  liberties  they  had  enjoyed  as  Ameri- 
can citizens  In  their  personal  lives  and  sub- 
mitted themselves  to  the  strict  direction  of 
their  Government.  This  was  right,  because 
every  force  and  every  power  that  we  had  was 
directed  at  one  end— toward  the  crushing  of 
a  foreign  enemy. 

But  when  war  ended  people  began  to  look 
to  a  restoration  of  freedom  In  their  lives. 
The  New  Deal  in  office  had  felt  the  power  of 
controls  It  played  to  those  little  groups  of 
men  who  went  to  dominate  the  lives  and  the 
conditions  of  their  countrymen.  It  was  not 
ready  to  return,  and  is  not  yet  ready  to  re- 
turn, the  citizens  of  this  country  to  free  lives. 
There,  Indeed.  Is  the  Issue. 

If  I  were  asked  to  name  the  two  elements 
which  have  contributed  most  to  the  great- 
ness of  IhlB  country.  I  would  say:  First,  that 
we  had  here  a  land  bountifully  blessed  by  the 
Alm'-ghty  with  natural  resources;  with  the  de- 
posits of  the  earth;  the  fertility  of  the  fields; 
the  power  of  the  streams:  and  the  wealth  cf 
the  forests.  And,  secondly,  we  had  given  to 
us  by  the  wise  and  thoughtful  founders  of 
this  Nation  a  Government  that  has  permitted 
the  people  to  use  that  natural  wealth  for  the 
benefit  of  all.  Both  of  those  gifts  to  us  are 
necessarily  a  complement  to  each  other  and 
are  of  basic  value  for  our  progress. 

Many  other  lands  have  been  endowed  with 
even  greater  natural  wealth — Russia,  China, 
India — but  In  those  lands  freedom  under 
government  was  unknown.  A  man  or  a 
group  of  men  ruled  and  the  wealth  of  the 
land  was  used  not  for  the  well-being  of  the 
people  but  for  the  enrichment  of  the  rulers. 
In  those  countries  we  see  In  clear  picture  the 
controlled  citizens— the  dominating  govern- 
ment—the policed  state — with  the  proved  re- 
suit  that  generations  of  the  people  failed  to 
progress:  failed  to  have  the  benefits  of  the 
country's  wealth,  and  lived  in  backwardness. 
In  meanness,  and  often  in  want,  and  hate 
stirred  their  hearts. 

That  same  result  will  eventually  come  to 
any  people  under  such  domination,  regard- 
less of  the  name  that  you  give  the  form  of 
government. 

So  the  Republican  Party  must  keep  the 
pecpie  free  from  unjust  Government  con- 
trols. That  freedom  must  come  from  us  and 
come  now.  The  threat  of  controls  continues. 
This  very  year  the  President  declared  his 
position  in  asking  for  the  power  of  control 
over  the  wages  of  men,  over  prices,  and  In  the 
rationing  of  cur  commodities  when  he  spcke 
before  the  Congress  on  the  state  of  the  Na'iion 
lu  January. 

The  sute  of  the  Nation  Is  not  too  bright 
now — and  the  view  will  be  dim  and  murky  If 
that  thinking  In  Government  long  continues. 
Real  service  to  the  well-being  of  America 
awaits  our  taking  over. 

The  high  cost  of  living  has  been  a  matter 
of  great  concern  In  every  household.  That 
Is  naturally  so  and  prices  are  too  high. 

Very  recently  we  have  seen  some  of  those 
prices  level  off.  I  hope  that  it  is  a  healthy 
settling  down  of  prices  on  those  basic  com- 
modities so  much  needed  for  daily  living  and 
in  the  rebuilding  of  our  cotmtry  to  meet  the 
needs  of  many  people. 

Prices  will  l>e  high  as  long  as  there  Is 
scarcity  here.  As  long  as  we  ship  out  of  this 
country  excessive  supplies  of  those  things 
needed  here  we  will  have  that  scarcity  and 
consequent  high  prices. 

At  this  time  and  for  several  years  past  the 
President  of  the  United  States  has  had  in 
his  power  complete  control,  through  the  issu- 


ance of  licenses,  of  the  kind  and  quantity 
of  materials  that  are  sent  out  of  America. 
Yet  there  has  been  disregard  for  the  needs  of 
our  own  people  and  a  failure  to  look  to  the 
maintenance  of  the  strength  of  this  coimtry. 
Congress  cannot  administer  laws — that  is 
for  the  administrative  oOcers.  The  only 
thing  that  Congress  could  do  would  be  to 
declare  a  complete  embargo  against  ship- 
ments out  of  this  country,  and  we  do  not 
want  that. 

The  great  mills  and  farms  and  mines  of 
America  can  supply  the  needs  of  this  coun- 
try and  have  a  reasonable  surplus  to  sell  In 
foreign  trade.  I  want  this  country  to  have 
its  foreign  trade:  but  the  shipments  abroad 
must  be  definitely  tied  Into  and  based  upon 
consideration  for  those  basic  needs  here. 
Under  the  control  of  the  present  administra- 
tion greater  shipments  abroad  of  some  com- 
modities were  made  in  1947  than  in  1946.  In 
time  of  need  of  materials  in  this  country 
there  is  no  sound  basis  to  grant  excessive 
supplies  to  other  nations  to  free  them  from 
controls  and  create  scarcities  and  situations 
here  that  would  require  controls  to  be  placed 
upon  our  own  people.  That  course  Is  the 
way  of  the  New  Deal.  Why  would  they  free 
others  and  enslave  our  own  people  under 
Government  dictation?  Is  this  the  kind  of 
liberalism  of  which  the  President  spcke  last 
Thvirsday  night?  The  time  has  come  for 
policies  and  practices  that  will  assure  free- 
dom and  progress  here  In  America.  This  we 
can  do  and  still  take  a  substantial  part  in 
world  trade. 

The  policy  must  be  abandoned  of  having 
our  own  officials  place  upon  the  back  of  the 
heavily  burdened  American  people  an  un- 
reasonable proportion  of  the  cost  of  any 
International  undertaking. 

Soon  the  workers  and  the  mills  of  this 
country  are  going  to  be  in  competition  with 
those  in  other  lands.  Due  regard  mtist  be 
had  for  this  situation.  Yet  recently  we 
have  seen  the  present  administration  lower 
the  tariffs  more  and  more  to  the  disad- 
vantage of  the  American  producer. 

Under  the  reciprocal  trade  agreements 
which  were  recently  concluded  through  the 
State  Department  we  have  seen  the  protec- 
tion tsken  from  the  glass  worker  and  the 
pottery  worker  and  the  plants  of  this  coun- 
try. The  protection  of  aluminum  produc- 
tion here  has  been  reduced  to  the  maximum 
extent  of  CO  percent  by  recent  agreements 
concluded  by  this  administration.  Such  a 
course  cannot  go  on  If  we  expect  to  main- 
tain our  ovi'n  people  at  work  at  good  pay  and 
to  keep  up  the  production  of  this  land.  Tes, 
we  want  foreign  trade,  but  we  will  have 
nothing  to  trade  If  our  places  of  manufac- 
ture are  dried  up  through  failure  to  protect 
them  In  the  great  markets  of  the  world. 

I  am  advised  that  fruits,  and  particularly 
apples,  have  been  a  subject  of  lowered  tariff 
duties  that  will  greatly  Injure  that  Industry 
and  may  destroy  it.  As  an  example,  under 
an  agreement  with  our  neighbor  Canada,  to 
the  north,  Canada  may  ship  her  apples  Into 
America  against  a  tariff  of  12 Vj  cenU,  but 
American  apples  go  to  Canada  against  a 
tariff  of  39  cents  a  bushel.  There  seems  to 
t^  no  fairness  In  this. 

Take  the  St.  Lawrence  canal  and  power 
project  recently  debated  In  Congress.  In  It 
we  saw  another  example  of  an  unfair  divi- 
sion of  cost  against  the  taxpayers  of  our 
country.  All  this  falls  upon  the  backs  of  our 
own  people — today  burdened  with  a  national 
debt  of  more  than  $2,000  for  each  family. 
Let  dealing  with  others  be  fair  and  let  cur 
own  Government  give  due  conbideration  to 
the  interests  of  the  American  citizens. 

.The  Republican  Party  will  strive  for  the 
maintenance  of  peace  and  the  avoidance  of 
wars  and  Involvements  of  this  country  In  In- 
ternational conflict.  It  will  take  every  step 
short  of  8i:rrenderlng  Its  own  sovereignly 
and  its  own  strength  In  the  freedom  of  Ite 
people  to  attain  this  end. 
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APPENDIX  TO  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 


Ret)Ubllcan   Party,  while  advocating 
lending  the  efforts  of  this  country 
settlement    of   men's   disputes, 
the  course  of  blstcry  and  the 
ft^Oltlea  of  men.  who,  forgettlnR  pro- 
of peace,  may  make  war.    There- 
Nation    must   remain    strong    in 
upon  the  water,  upon  the  land, 
air. 

and    eAclent    Reserve    OfB- 

must   be   kept   alive   and   alert 

courses   from    year    to   >ear. 

National   Guard    system    of   this 

I  hould    be    fostered    and    enlarged 

It    the    several    Btates    and    given 

rt  by  the  National  Government. 

our   party   have   never  recognized 

distinctions   among    the   citizens 

(fauntry.     This   is   the   Government 

people   and   we  will   keep   It  so. 

r  (fraln  from  arraying  person  against 

Id  group  against  group. 

is   enough    here   for   all,    and   the 

if  Government  should  be  directed 

leaceful   living  wlihm  the  country 

t%an  conflict  and  strife  for  tempo- 

:al  gain. 

Is  one  segment  of  our  population. 

to  which   an  exception   may   well 

and   I  refer  to  tboee  young  men 

taken    from    their    homes,    from 

from    the    paths   of   i>eace 

wHich  they  had  set  with  hearU  and 

on  success,  and  were  placed  in 

services  of  this  country.    It  seems 

I  hat    the    people    and    the    Gcivern- 

■  these  veterans  the  highest  consld- 

nd   the  soundest  aid   that  can   be 

3ut   I   want   to   say   that   any   gift 

r   be   awarded   them   by   way  of   an 

to   compensate   for   the    time   they 

of  their  lives  will  be  but  a  bauble 

ess   tinsel   if   we   do  not   maintain 

c  juntry  that  permits  them  to  make 

way.  to  gain  the  fruits  of  their 

and  their  labor,  and  to  gain  re- 

to  their  own  achievement, 

free  from  regimental  orders  that 

niold  their  lives  under  governmental 
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Ifepubllcan   Party   will   move   toward 
of  governmental  expenditures 
through  consolidation  of  gov- 
facllltles  and  bureaus  that  have 
like  weeds   in   a  neglected   field, 
true  reorganization  with  a  lessen- 
and  a  lessening  of  the  number 
]  lay  rolls  of  Government.     Then  we 
toward   reduction   of   the    levies 
people  and  proceed  to  pay  off  the 
under  which  we  labor, 
n^jorlty  party,  the  party  of  the  Re- 
has   within   the  last  year  twice 
for  the  reduction  of  taxes  upon 
of  this  country   and  twice 
have   been   destroyed   and   pre- 
1  rom  becoming  law  by  the  veto  of 
Executive.      Regardless   of   what 
have  been   hurled  at  the  provt- 
thoae    bills,    we    know    that    they 
hive  lessened  the  taxea  of  all  people, 
there  is  pending  before  the  Senate, 
ajready  been  passed  by  the  House  of 
.es,   a   tax   bill   that   will   be   a 
to  the  people  and  particularly  to 
h  leaser  Incomes,  those  with  fami- 
thaam  who  have  reached   an  age 
is  leas  promise  of  expanding  or 
Income. 

bill  increases  the  personal  ex- 

from   tSOO    to   »600:    It   grants   30- 

■eduction  in  the  taxes  on  lesser  In- 

4fter    these    exemptions    are    taken. 

measure  husband  and  wife  would 

right  to  use  divided  Incomes  as  a 

taxes,  thus  assuring  further  saving 

A  special  exemption  of  •1.300 

to  all  persona  of  65  years  of  age 

and  a  apeclal  exemption  of  (1.200 

to  blind  people. 
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This  la  the  plan  of  the  Republican  Party 
■o  that  our  people  may  have  more  of  their 
own  money  for  their  own  use  to  meet  their 
obligations  In  life  and.  better  stUl.  to  save 
If  that  can  be  done.  In  saving  Is  found  the 
greatest  security  of  everyone,  wherever  they 
may  be. 

There  Is  a  severe  clash  today  In  the  politi- 
cal thinking  of  men  throughout  the  world. 
Names  such  as  communism.  faacUm.  and 
totalitarianism  have  been  tised.  Basically 
they  are  all  the  same  in  that  those  In  gov- 
ernment have  complete  domination  over  the 
lives  and  fortunes  of  their  people. 

In  America  the  Government  was  Intended 
to  be  the  people's  government i  and  the  Re- 
publican Party  will  keep  it  that  way. 

That  some  of  this  foreign  thinking  has 
taken  root  here  cannot  be  soundly  doubted. 
If  any  should  have  doubt  on  that  point  let 
him  read  the  sutement  of  J.  Edgar  Hoover, 
of  the  FBI.  before  the  American  Legion  con- 
vention and  read  the  records  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Un-American  Activities  of  the 
House   of   Representatives. 

Those  of  that  faith  constitute  an  unend- 
ing threat  to  the  life  of  America.  They 
would  not  stay  here  long  under  a  Republican 
administration.  The  soil  for  their  growth 
here  has  been  too  fertile.  They  must  go — 
and  they  miut  go  now.  They  shall  not  find 
a  resting  place  longer  in  this  country. 

The  Government  has  poured  approxi- 
mately $22,000,000,000  of  the  money  of  the 
American  people  into  Europe  since  the  close 
of  the  war.  Some  of  that  was  done  under 
the  form  of  loans — much  of  it  as  outright 
glfu.  History  gives  little  assurance  of  the 
repayment  of  any  of  it.  Some  was  for  the 
purpose  of  relieving  suffering.  Much  was 
to  sustain  existing  governments  and  re- 
build the  economy  of  these  countries. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  much  of  that 
money  was  flagrantly  wasted  and  that  some 
of  it  never  reached  the  purpose  for  which  It 
was  sent  there. 

Neither  this  Nation  nor  any  other  can 
long  survive  such  a  course.  While  we  meas- 
ure the  amount  in  dollars  the  real  burden 
Is  the  taking  of  the  commodities  produced 
here  from  our  vanishing  stores  of  natural 
wealth. 

Any  dealing  with  other  nations  should  be 
upon  a  sound  business  basis.  This  Govern- 
ment has  no  right  to  give  away  the  wealth 
of  our  people. 

Where  we  can  without  injury  to  our  own 
citizens  loan  credit  or  money  that  may  well 
be  done.  But  such  loans  should  be  upon  a 
basis  of  at  least  equal  benefit  to  America. 
There  should  be  a  return  and  a  repayment 
of  it  in  some  form  assured  to  us.  No  other 
way  can  be  sound. 

Following  this  course  of  dishing  out  money 
imder  a  great  WPA  for  the  world  will  not 
be  of  lasting  value  to  the  recipients  and  will 
not  strengthen  them  to  oppose  communism. 
Such  a  plan  must  end. 

Where  there  is  hunger  or  suffering  any- 
where in  the  world  the  heart  of  America 
will  respond  with  llt>erallty  within  its  means. 
But  the  present  aid-to-the-world  plan  is 
not  for  the  purpose  of  relieving  hunger  or 
famine.  It  is  primarily  to  build  the  econ- 
omy of  other  nations.  America  cannot  carry 
the  world  upon  the  backs  of  its  people.  If 
aid  Is  to  be  given  It  must  be  upon  a  sound. 
bualnan  basis  and  with  a  mutuality  of  re- 
turned benefits  to  this  country. 

Twenty-two  billions  have  been  spent  and 
still  the  demand  comes  for  more.  There  is 
no  end  in  sight.  Such  spending  must  cease 
If  our  own  country  Is  to  remain  solvent  and 
strong. 

Another  lllustratton  shows  the  way  of  the 
policed  state  which  we  must  avoid: 

Jtut  a  little  over  a  year  ago  the  Chief 
Executive,  with  New  Deal  thinking,  said  to 
the  working  man  of  America,  and  sought 
to  have  the  idea  placed  In  the  statutes  of 
this  country,  that  regardless  of  age,  regard- 


leas  of  where  he  might  be.  regardless  of  hla 
reasons  as  a  free  man,  that  If  be  quit  his 
Job  he  was  to  tee  placed  in  the  Army  and 
subjected  to  the  severity  of  court  martlsa. 
Have  the  working  people  of  America  for- 
gotten that?  That  was  not  freedom.  Can 
we  fail  to  see  In  that  course  the  philosophy 
of  the  Ne7  Deal— a  plan  of  governmental 
force  over  the  individual  In  Die  way  he 
Bhould  make  his  living  and  order  his  life? 

And  yet  the  advocate  of  that  measure. 
which  was  defeated  by  a  solid  Republican 
stand  against  it.  later  vetoed  and  opposed  a 
law  that  sought  to  find  a  way  whereby  the 
disputes  of  men  over  labor  Issues  might  be 
promptly  settled,  and  that  would  permit 
those  who  desired  to  work  to  continue  their 
work  and  maintain  their  Incomes. 

Some  thoughtlessly  called  this  new  law 
a  "slave  labor  bill."  Wherein.  In  truth, 
would  slavery  have  been — under  the  bill  of 
the  President  to  force  men  to  work  under 
military  command  and  threat  of  court  mar- 
tial; or  the  law  that  the  Congress  passed 
over  the  President's  veto  which  gave  men 
the  right  to  seek  work  without  gettmg  per- 
mission from  anyone,  that  recognized  the 
right  of  men  to  have  their  unions,  to  bar- 
gain for  better  wages  and  better  conditions 
of  work,  that  respected  the  integrity  of  con- 
tract, and  preserved  for  the  individual  the 
right  to'stop  his  work  or  to  continue  his  work 
as  he  pleases? 

I  have  faith  that  when  the  facts  are  made 
knowii  that  men  will  find  in  these  amend- 
ments a  true  recognition  of  the  liberty  of 
the  American  citizen  to  make  his  own  way, 
free  from  the  command  of  any  man  in  power, 
in  or  out  of  government. 

Tou  of  the  press  can  do  so  much  in  con- 
veying the  facts  to  the  people.  That  is  all 
that  can  be  done.  Then  we  must  have  faith 
In  the  understanding  of  our  people  that  they 
will  look  to  the  truth  and  that  they  will 
not  be  misguided  by  epithets  or  the  unrea- 
soned charges  of  any  man.  I  have  that  faith 
in  the  thinking  of  the  American  people:  that 
they  will  see  good  where  it  exists  and  that 
they  will  not  be  moved  by  demagogic  appeal 
of  men  who  would  try  to  assert  power  over 
them. 

•  If  it  be  found  that  this,  or  any  other  law 
that  may  be  enacted,  should  work  Injustice 
or  Inequities,  then  let  it  be  repealed  or 
amended  as  to  those  parts  under  which 
wrongs  may  result.  But  let  there  be  a  fair 
trial  of  the  law. 

The  amendments  to  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Act  were  passed  In  1947  and  have 
not  yet  been  in  effect  long  enough  to  per- 
mit mature  judgment  upon  the  results  of 
them.  However,  there  are  facts  which  I  have 
taken  from  the  Concrissional  RrcoRD  that  I 
give  to  you.  Those  facts  indicate  that  these 
amendments,  which  have  been  given  the 
name  of  the  Taft-Hartley  law.  have.  In  effect, 
brought  about  benefits  to  the  workers  and 
have  helped  In  the  maintenance  of  Industrial 
peace  In  this  country.  A  deep  impression 
comes  out  of  a  contrast  between  1947.  the 
date  of  passage,  and  1946,  before  passage  of 
the  law. 

The  average  worker  In  1947  earned  $72 
more  than  he  did  in  1946  because  of  the  op- 
portunity to  have  more  days  of  work.     In 

1946  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  show 
that  4.600.000  workers  in  this  country  lost 
an  average  of  25  days  because  of  strikes  and 
work  stoppages;  whereas,  In  1947,  only 
2,200,000  workers  lost  through  strikes,  and 
their  loes  was  an  average  of  but  16  days; 
the  difference  meant  steadier  employment 
and  better  incomes. 

There  were  1.385  fewer  work  stoppages  in 

1947  than  In  1946.  Thla  certainly  Indicates 
that  this  new  law  has  not  harmed  the  worker. 
It  shows  an  Increase  In  Income  for  him  and 
more  settled  conditions  of  employment. 

It  makes  little  difference  how  much  a  man 
may  earn  by  the  day  or  the  hour  if  be  Is  de- 
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prtved  of  the  opportunity  to  do  his  work 
and  at  the  end  of  the  year  he  finds  that  bis 
Income  has  t>een  small. 

Most  men  and  women  of  this  country  de- 
sire to  work  and  to  make  their  own  way 
and  to  improve  their  incomes.  Every  step 
should  be  taken  to  safecuard  that  desire  and 
to  afford  opportunities  to  those  who  seek 
to  work  and  improve  their  conditions. 

Tou,  who  direct  the  great  and  Influential 
press,  can  do  so  much  In  leading  this  coun- 
try to  soundness  In  thinking  and  in  govern- 
ment. Yours  Is  an  Important  task,  an  im- 
mense responsibility  In  service  to  your  coun- 
try. In  this  d-iy  of  clashing  Ideas  you  can 
hold  high  a  beacon  light  that  will  help  guide 
us  Etrai.3ht  through  all  confusion  to  a  eet- 
tled  and  soimd  course. 

To  you  that  call  rings  out  In  the  name  of 
America.  It  Is  the  call  to  the  Republican 
Party  of  today — a  living,  vigorous  party,  de- 
voted to  the  security  of  our  people  now  and 
for  the  future — devoted  to  a  peaceful  and 
progressive  Nation — devoted  to  fair  dealing 
between  men  and  Nations.  I  have  firm  faith 
that  you  *111  respond  with  great  and  helpful 
leadership  to  that  call,  as  our  party  moves 
forward  In  high  and  needed  service  In  gov- 
ernment for  the  security  and  welfare  of  our 
free  pecplt. 


A  Questionable  Decision 

EXl^NSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  A.  DONDERO 

OF   KICHIGAM 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  April  20.  1948 

Mr.  DONDERO.  Mr.  Speaker,  from 
time  to  time  I  have  called  the  attention 
of  Congress  and  the  people  of  the  United 
States  to  the  conduct  of  the  Nuremberg 
trials  In  Germany  under  the  guidance 
of  well-known  leftwingers  and  ideolo- 
gists like  Josiah  Dubois,  and  so  forth. 
These  trials  have  made  every  effort  to 
besmirch  American  businessmen,  and, 
by  implication,  what  America  stands  for. 
They  have  served  to  demonstrate  to  the 
German  people  that  the  United  States  is 
still  under  the  Influence  of  the  Morgen- 
thau  get-tough-with-Germany  plan, 
while  the  Soviet  Union  is  adopting  a  more 
placatory  attitude  to  win  over  the  Ger- 
man people. 

At  the  outset  the  tribunal  refused  to 
adopt  a  clear-cut  definition  of  what  con- 
stitutes aggresMon,  for  fear  of  offending 
the  sensibilities  of  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment now  engaged  In  trampling  down 
and  crushing  the  democracies  of  Europe. 

Prosecutions  have  been  directed  par- 
ticularly against  those  who  might  be  of 
assistance  in  the  task  of  stabilizing  con- 
ditions m  Germany  in  cooperation  with 
the  United  States. 

More  sinister  than  these  diversionary 
tactics,  however,  is  the  most  recent  de- 
cision of  the  United  States  war  crimes 
tribunal  to  the  effect  that — 

The  obedience  of  a  soldier  is  not  the  obe- 
dience of  the  automaton.  A  soldier  Is  a 
reasoning  agent.  It  Is  a  fallacy  of  wide- 
spread consumption  that  a  soldier  is  required 
to  do  everything  his  superior  officers  order 
him  to  do.  The  subordinate  is  bound  only 
to  obey  the  lawful  orders  of  his  superior. 

Follow  the  Implications  of  thi.s  state- 
ment through  to  a  logical  conclusion.    In 


effect.  It  encourages  mass  disobedience 
of  superior  officers  within  our  armed 
forces.  Implied  therein  is  the  threat 
that  if  the  forces  of  international  com- 
munism are  victorious,  ruthless  venge- 
ance will  be  meted  out  to  those  who  dare 
to  defend  their  own  country  and  Its  in- 
terests. It  is  an  invitation  to  apply  the 
Communist  slogan,  "Turn  the  Imperial- 
ist war  Into  civil  war." 

The  person  or  persons  who  are  respon- 
sible for  this  formulation  should  be  se- 
verely disciplined.  Let  me  cite  by  way  of 
Illustration  the  impression  this  statement 
made  upon  a  veteran  as  quoted  in  the 
Washington  Post  of  April  14,  1948: 

BUND  OBEDIENCE 

In  Nuremberg  Germany,  recently  S8  (Elite 
Guard)  officers  were  charged  with  killing 
persons  referred  to  by  the  Nazis  as  Asiatic 
Inferiors.  The  defense  pleaded  Innocent  on 
the  ground  that  they  had  acted  under  orders 
from  Hitler,  The  United  SUtes  war  crimes 
tribunal  waived  this  aside  and  said: 
"The  obedience  of  a  soldier  is  not  the  obe- 
dience of  an  automaton.  A  soldier  Is  a  rea- 
soning agent.  It  Is  a  fallacy  of  widespread 
consumption  that  a  soldier  is  required  to  do 
everything  his  superior  officers  order  blm  to 
do.  The  subordinate  Is  bound  only  to  obey 
the  lawful  orders  of  his  superior." 

Who  Is  to  say  whHher  or  not  the  given 
order  Is  lawful?  Is  the  subordinate  to  re- 
quire to  go  back  to  his  bunk,  look  up  the 
law  on  the  subject,  and  if  he  believes  the 
order  Is  not  lawful,  so  report  back  to  his 
superior  and  decline  to  obey?  Of  course,  the 
fact  that  he  prcbp.bly  would  be  shot  for  not 
obeying  the  order  cuts  no  figure  with  the 
honorable  court. 

Imagine  If  during  a  crisis.  Instead  of  In- 
stantly obejrlng  to  the  best  of  his  ability,  the 
buck  private  or  gob  leisurely  wended  his  way 
to  his  cot  and  there  read  Blackstone  on  the 
particular  subject,  or  perhaps  discussed  the 
State  code  with  his  buddy.  The  whole  thing 
Is  utterly  silly.  I  suggest  that  these  alleged 
judges  read  Tennyson's  charge  of  the  Light 
Brigade. 

WnxiAM  H.  Shttlds. 

Washington. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CLAUDE  PEPPER 

or  FLOKmA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  April  20  (legislative  day  of 
Monday,  March  29),  1948 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  President,  most 
veterans  are  not  fully  aware  of  their 
various  benefits,  privileges,  preferences, 
and  exemptions,  as  extended  to  them, 
under  certain  circumstances,  by  the 
laws  of  the  great  State  of  Florida. 

I  am,  therefore,  pleased  to  present,  for 
their  information,  an  outline  of  such 
laws,  as  compiled  by  Jack  Robins,  de- 
partment adjutant  of  the  Disabled 
American  Veterans,  post-offlce  box  829, 
Daytona  Beach.  Fla..  which  I  ask  to  have 
printed  In  the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  outline 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows; 

BTTBIAL  ALLOWANCES  AND  ALLIED  BCNEFTTa 

Any  municipal  corporation  which  owns  a 
cemetery   in   which   veterans   are   biu-ied   is 


BUthoriaed  to  enter  Into  an  agreement  with 
the  United  States  for  the  care  of  the  ceme- 
tery or  any  graves  therein  and  to  receive 
funds  or  other  assistance  for  the  care,  upkeep, 
and  maintenance  thereof. 

Municipal  corporations  owning  cemeteriea 
In  which  veterans  are  btirled  may  accept 
funds  for  the  maintenance  of  the  graves 
therein  and  convey,  sell,  or  transfer  lots  to 
the  United  States. 

CIVIL   RELIST   AND   ALLIED   BENEFrTS 

Acknowledgment  Is  made  of  legal  Instru- 
ments executed  by  members  of  the  armed 
forces. 

Residence  of  military  personnel  is  required 
for  the  purpose  of  suits  in  chtincery  or  ac.lons 
at  law. 

CTVTL  RI0HT8  AND  OXmES 

Absentee  registration  and  voting  Is  pro- 
vided. 
claims;  assistance  in  OBTAINIMQ  BLNETin: 
BArsxEEPiNO  or  PAPas 

Pree  copies  of  public  records  for  wards  of 
the  United  Btates  Veterans'  Administration 
are  furnished  under  the  Uniform  Ounrdlan- 
ehlp  Act. 

.  The  Adjutunt  General  is  required  to  fur- 
nish certuicktes  and  certified  abstracts  from 
the  records  and  documents  In  his  office,  lor 
use  in  claims,  without  charge  to  the  claimant. 

Discharge  papers  of  world  war  vetei;ans  are 
to  be  recorded  by  the  clerk  of  the  circuit  court 
free  of  charge. 

The  county  assessor  of  taxes  is  required  to 
"aid,  assist,  and  ascertain  person,  •  •  • 
and  organizations"  entitled  to  tax  exemp- 
tions. 

Boards  of  county  commissioners  of  Leon 
and  Palm  Beach  Counties  are  authort«ed  to 
make  an  annual  tax  levy  for  service  officers 
for  the  resj)ectlve  counties. 

The  Veterans'  Service  Commission  is 
charged  with  the  duty  of  aiding  veterans  in 
determining  claims  for  compensation,  voca- 
tional training,  hospitalization,  and  other 
benefits. 

The  Adjutant  General  is  required  to  assist 
ex-service  men  and  women  with  claims  for 
compensation,  hospltallssatlon,  vocational 
training,  and  other  benefits  or  privileges  to 
which  they  are  entitled  under  the  laws  of 
the  United  States. 

The  Adjutant  General  is  required  to  assist 
veterans  with  claims  against  the  United 
States  for  pension,  botmty  or  back  pay. 

EDX7CATIONAL  BENEFITS;   QUAUTICATION  FOB  THE 
PROFESSIONS    AN'D    TBADES 

Institutions  of  higher  learning  are  urged  to 
grant  diplomas  or  degrees  to  students  In  the 
senior  claaaes  and  to  give  credits  to  students 
In  other  classes,  at  the  time  of  leaving  to 
enter  military  service. 

Certain  entrance  and  graduation  require- 
ments may  be  waived  by  professional  col- 
leges. 

EDUCATIONAL    OPPORTUNmES    FOR    CHILOSEN    OF 
VETERANS 

Aid  is  extended  to  children  of  persons  dis- 
abled In  the  armed  forces  during  World  Wars 
I  and  n. 

Free  tuition  is  available  at  a  State  educa- 
tional or  training  institution  of  a  secondary 
or  college  grade  for  children  of  deceased  or 
disabled  World  War  I  veterans. 

XICFLOTMENT  PBZFXRXNCES,  PRIVILECES.  ETC. 

Continuation  of  membership  Is  provided  In 
the  teacher-retirement  system,  contributions, 
etc.,  during  military  service. 

Credit  Is  granted  for  service  in  the  armed 
forces  during  World  War  II  imder  retirement 
system  for  State  officers  and  employees. 

Extension  of  certificates  of  teachers  Is  pro- 
vided during  military  senice  and  for  6 
months  after  such  service  has  been  com- 
pleted. 

Leaves  of  absence  are  given  circuit  judges 
In  certain  counties;  employees  of  the  county 
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■chool  Bi»tem:  and  public  offlcera  and  em- 
ployees  c  uiing  military  service  with  preser- 
vation of  tenlonty  rlgbU.  efficiency  ratings, 
■tatua  and  retirement  privileges. 
t  Is  provided  upon  termlnatioa 
or  mllltaH  aervtce. 

PreXer4QC«  la  given  to  veterana  tn  clvU  aerv- 
afitem.  and  other  competitive  ex- 
for  public  employment. 
Benefll  righu  ara  praa«rv«d  under  tba  Un<- 
•mplo>-irent  Comp«naatlon  Act. 

Reinat  itemcnt  u  provided  in  labor  unions 
Mtft  Urfitnatlon  of  military  aarvlce. 

oceupattonal.  and  profaaalonal 
llcanaaa  art  renewed  without  esaminatton 
toilowta^  a«nrlce  In  tba  armad  (orcaa. 

aVAMBlAMBHtr 

rtUonn  Vetarana'  Ouardlanablp  Act 

(or  the  appointment  ot  a  guardian 

veteran  or  the  minor  child 

n,  to  receive  certain  beneflta  ou 

auch  ward. 

la  made  for  the  appointment  of 
tor  or  guardian  for  peraons  entitled 
under  the  War  Rlak  Inaurance  Act 
World  War  Veterana'  Act  of  1924. 
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o: 
Provla  on 

•  conaer  ra 
to  benefits 
and  the 

HOSPrrAL   BENETITS 

An  Intompetent  veterr.n  may  be  commit- 
ted to  i  Federal  Hoapltal  under  the  Union 
Ouardtapahlp  Act. 

LAUD  erm-KMawT  BtNtrrrs 

Couniy  commlaaloners  In  counties  having 

•  population  of  not  leas  than  22.303  and  not 
th  in  3'i.305  may  convey  real  eetate  fore- 
fir  nonpayment  of  taxes  to  veterana  of 

r  II. 
n»  of  World  War  II  are  entitled  to 
of  public  land  as  homestead  upon 
to  the   trustees  oX   the   Internal 
ckaent  fund. 

ai  the  Internal  improvement  fund 

to  contract  with  the  Federal 

t  for  the  purpoee  of  locating  re- 

I  oldlera. 


\rar 


Trust  w 
auUiortaed 


MATioNaL  acaao  oavicx 

Is  given  for  war  service,  with  refer- 
retlrement. 


NS 


•re  paid  to  Confederste  veterans 
wtdpwa. 


or  tb«lf 

— CO*—.   BSLICa,   STC. 

A   btil>eau   of  reeorda   u  pTOfidtd   In   the 

of  the  adjutant  general  MMI  the  depoett 

of  nUtt  try  recortfa.  rellea,  etc.,  for  safekeep- 

The  rieord  of  any  veteran  who  c1i«a  or  Is 
buried    rlthln  the  Auu  must  be  died  wltb 
the  mll)ury  departniMit  ot  Florida. 
lar  *m  WHAaojranoM 
uitiing  soldlan  m«  tavttad  to  locate  in 


a  e. 
Btttklpif  wd  loan  aaeoetattons.  ete..  ouiy 
na  to  valarana. 

TAX  KJ^SMmoNa.  ixxMrnoM  raoM  ucufsa 
rna.  asMSWAU.  vrc. 
la  required  upon  ctgarettea  aold  to 
or  ahlps  service  stores  for  re- 
meaabars  of  the  armed  forcea. 

disabled  veterana  are  exempt  from 
ax  on  boata.  vessels,  schooner*,  etc.. 
salt-water  fUhing. 

of    both    World    Wars    I    and    II 

Amarlcan  War  are  exempt  from 

or  occupational  Uceoae  fees  to  tbs 
otto. 
tas  aaaaiptton  la  irtwiid  to  di*« 

.*OJ0d  IB  MMMOttOtt  with 
of  riice  traalM.  or  frootons  for 
Mtion  of  jal-slal  or  polota. 

•  IMM  ky  ■■■>ni  «f  Ife*  •rmed 

ind  irantad  bf  tba  aAalsMtativa 

the  State  are  continued  during  ac- 

aervtce  aad  lor  0  moniha  after 

without  pajroMnl  of  required  feee. 

of  tax  aaiea  on  boMaa  of  Con* 

vatorana  and  their  whttcm%  are  oao* 


Property  of  the  American  Legion  and  other 
veterana'  organizations  la  exempt  from  tax. 
Kxemptlon    of    property    to   the   value   of 
•500  U  extended  to  dlaabled  veterans. 

Homes,  clubhotisen.  hospitals,  and  other 
property  owned  by  veterans"  organisations  In 
Voltisla  County  are  exempt  from  State, 
county,  and  municipal  taxes. 

flarvlcemen  are  exempted  from  filing  ap- 
plication for  bomeatead  tax  exemption;  re- 
ductlona  are  permitted  where  tax  U  crrooe- 
oualy  asseeaed. 

vmsAiia'  oaoAMBA-now 

Articles  of  Incorporation  cannot  be  issued 
by  the  secretary  of  itof-  y   veterans' 

organization  whose  name  »  the  worda 

"Legion."  "Foreign,"  "Spanish. '  or  "Dlaabled." 
without  first  obtaining  approval  of  the  na- 
tional headquarura  of  any  congraaalonally 
recognized  veterans'  organisation  whose 
name  contains  such  words.  Articles  of  as- 
e  ^  which  do  not   have  approval  of 

t.  nal  association  must  be  amended. 

PeoAltles  are  Imposed  for  the  unauthor- 
laad  wearing  or  use  of  insignia,  badges,  and 
so  forth  of  the  American  Legion.  Grand 
Army  of  the  Republic,  and  of  certain  other 
organizations. 

Tax  exemption  oj  property  of  veterar^a* 
organizations  la  provided;  ch  23075  is  ap- 
plicable to  Volittia  County  only. 

Many  of  these  laws  have  been  enacted 
through  the  sfKjnsorshlp  and  cooperative 
effort  of  the  D.W  and  other  veteran  organi- 
zations. 

At  the  present  time  the  DAV  baa  some  26 
chapters  throucjhcut  the  State  of  Florida, 
meat  of  which  maintain  volunteer  or  part- 
time  service  and  employment  officers  to  aa- 
alst  veterans  with  their  problems  In  their 
own  communities. 

In  addition  to  thla  service  on  a  local  level, 
the  DAV  maintains  full-time  national  serv- 
ice oOcers  at  tbe  two  Veterans'  Arimlnlstra- 
tlun  regional  offices;  four  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Albert  Cuervo  at  Paaa-a-Orllle  Beach, 
and  three  under  the  direction  of  Samuel  A. 
Hoopee  at  Miami 

Tliese  DAV  experts  extend  all  types  of 
•arriee  to  veterana  and  their  dependents, 
free  of  chsrge.  more  particularly  In  the  de- 
velopment and  prosecution  of  their  JustU 
flxble  clalma  for  various  benefits  to  which 
they  msy  be  lawfully  entitled  under  exist- 
ing Federal  and  State  laws. 

OAV    MBMBsaaiiir    BLioiBtLrrr 

Formed  in  1930  and  chartered  by  the  Con- 
greee  In  1033  to  render  service  to.  for,  and 
by  America's  disabled  war  veterans,  the  OAV 
has  been  generally  reeognlaed  aa  the  oOcial 
voice  of  Amertea's  disabled  defenders. 

AMordtag  to  lla  mwiraBuntiil  atoartar  it 
laaoffyoratluM—FvMlo  Low  Itt.  approved 
June  17.  1932.  as  amended  by  PobUe  Law 
•M,  approved  July  lA.  1942— actlva  SMm- 
barahip  in  the  DAV  la  epan  only  to  those 
Amarlcans  whose  bodlaa  bear  the  scars  of 
wounda  or  tnjuriee.  or  the  blight  of  aliments 
or  disabilities  incurred  during,  or  by  reason 
of  sctlve  duty  during  time  of  wsr  In  the 
armed  forces  of  the  United  States,  or  of  some 
country  allied  with  It. 

More  and  more  wounded  and  dlaabled 
veterans  ot  World  War  II  are  becoming  active 
membars  of  the  DAV. 

Btgiblea  may  become  life  members  upon 
payment  of  a  fee  of  gioo  (tSO  If  bom  before 
Jan.  1,  190a>,  in  cash,  or  by  a  down  payment 
of  M.  or  BMra.  plus  such  mstallmenta  as  will 
aoaplata  payment  of  the  fun  (ee  by  the  end 
of  the  second  succeeding  fiscsl  year  i  end- 
Ins  on  June  SO),  after  which,  if  not  fully 
paid,  a  earryinf  charge  of  lA  per  year  would 
accrue  A  growing  percentage  ara 
Ing  DAV  life  members.  Annual 
to  available  at  95. 


DAV    MATtONAL    HXAAOVABI 

Located  at  1433  last  McMillan  Street, 
Cincinnati,  Ohio,  the  national  headquarters 
Of  tbe  DAV  taJiee  care  of  all  administrative 
■ottara  aad  records  and  publuhee  the  Dis- 


abled American  Veterans'  semimonthly  news- 
paper, conuinlng  accurate,  up-to-date  Infor- 
mation of  Interests  and  of  value  to  dlaabled 
veterans  and  their  dependents. 

The  present  national  commander  of  the 
DAV  U  John  L.  Golob.  of  Hlbblng,  Minn.,  a 
aeverely  wounded  World  War  I  veteran,  who 
haa  had  a  broad  badigrotmd  of  experience  In 
varlotjs  local.  State,  and  National  DAV  activi- 
ties, which  qtialtfy  blm  to  lead  an  organiza- 
tion compoeed  exclusively  of  America's  dis- 
abled war  veterana 

lu  national  adjuunt,  Vivian  D.  Corbly, 
has  been  secretary -treaaurer  (bualness  man- 
sgcri  of  the  organization  and  editor  of  tta 
newspaper  since  1936.  Cspt.  Cicero  F.  Hofsn 
is  his  able  aaaiatant. 

The  largaat  bank  tn  Cincinnati,  tbe  Fifty- 
third  Union  Trust  Co..  has  for  28  yeara  been 
the  depoaltory  for  the  funds  of  both  tbe 
DAV  and  of  lu  incorporated  trusteeship,  the 
DAV  Service  Foimdstlon.  Offlcisls  handling 
funds  have  always  been  sdequately  bonded 
by  the  Fidelity  tt  Deposit  Co.  of  Maryland. 

N.^TlONAL  SIXVlCX  SXT-tJF 

The  national  service  headquarters  of  the 
DAV  la  now  located  In  a  beautiful  building 
at  1701  Eighteenth  Street  NW..  Waahlngton. 
D.  C  ,  which  was  acquired  by  tbe  organization 
In  1945. 

In  this  Washington  office  are  located  the 
department  of  claims,  headed  by  William  K. 
Tate;  the  department  on  legislation,  headed 
by  Prancla  Sullivan;  and  the  department  of 
public  relations  and  employment,  headed  by 
my  good  friend  Millard  W.  Rice.  In  addition 
to  these  service  departments,  the  DAV  service 
headquarters  has  Ita  office  manager,  John  E. 
Feighner.  as  aaststant  national  adjutant.  All 
of  these  various  departments  are  staffed  by 
trained  experta,  all  of  whom  are  themselves 
w?r-wounded  or  dlsal)lad  *atcrans. 

These  DAV  national  oOoars  know  all  about 
the  technical  complications  thst  disabled 
veterans  must  o%'crcome  factually  to  prove 
the  service  connections  of  their  disabilities 
to  the  satisfaction  of  rating  agenclea  of 
the  Veterana'  Administration,  under  the 
limitations  and  restrictions  of  existing  law, 
aa  legalisttcally  interpreted  and  as  sdmlnu- 
tratlvely  applied 

Understsnding  such  vexatious  problems  by 
personsl  experience,  DAV  nstionnl  service 
odlceri  ara  naturally  more  sympathetic  than 
•ra  noodlMbled  veterans  or  civilians  snd  ars 
therefore  tmerally  more  effective  in  helping 
dlaabled  claimanta  to  comply  with  technical 
requirements  to  prove  legal  entitlement  to 
benefits  to  which  they  may  be  IswfuUy  and 
equiisbly  entitled 

tMPLOvMiirr  raooBAM 
The  DAV  has  adopted,  on  a  nstlon-wlde 
basu.  a  maa-jeb-awtoiunf  method  procram 
to  proTlda  aattoMa.  tMOfW.  gainful  employ, 
ment  for  all  dlaabled  vetersns  Less  than 
7  percent  of  the  Nstion's  3.100000  compen- 
sated war-disabled  veterans  ara  totally  un- 
employable. The  remaining  93  percent  are 
leea  than  toully  dUabled  and  moat,  there- 
fore, supplement  their  inadequate  c<Mnpen- 
sation  payments  with  Income  from  aaaploy- 
ment. 

Thto  sctenttflc  spprosch  to  a  most  dlstreaa- 
jns  problaaa  haa  produced  some  worthwhile 
^cbulta  ttoua  far  The  handicapped  veteran's 
Abilities  have  been  matching  with  the  re- 
quirements of  the  Job,  rather  than  8tres.«lng 
hU  d  sabtUtiee.  It  h«a  baan  demonstrated 
by  the  employment  record  of  such  disabled 
veterans  thst  they  hsve  a  low  abaentee 
record,  a  low  turn -over  record,  a  low  acci- 
dent record,  and  a  higher  efficiency  and  pro- 
duction record  It  has  thus  hem  proven 
that  to  hire  dlaabled  veterans  Is  Just  plsln. 
good  bxMlMai.  bringing  benefits  directly  to 
them,  thair  tfopandenu,  their  communlilee, 
their  empleyara  and  taapayera  generally. 

AN  nnwamttn  nt  pATatonsM 
It  U  definitely  in  the  Interest  of  all  Amer- 
Icsns  that  the  fight  (ur  justice  be  made  (of 
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thoae  who  have  Bacrlflced  their  youth  and  a 
part  of  their  bodies  or  their  health  In  our 
country's  most  hazardous  occupation — Ita 
military  and  naval  services  during  time  of 
war. 

The  faith  must  be  kept  with  those  who 
hsve  made  such  sacrinces  In  the  past,  as  well 
as  with  those  who  sre.  or  have  been,  de- 
pendent upon  these  heroes,  so  that  other 
joillig  men  who.  In  the  future,  may  be  called 
mpeo  to  make  similar  aacrlflces,  will  have 
the  asAuranre,  on  the  basis  of  past  perform- 
ance, that  if  they,  too,  should  l>e  so  unfortu- 
nate they  will  not  be  permitted  to  Iwcoma 
SMre  forgotten  heroes. 

The  determination  of  the  DAV  to  see  to 
It  that  America's  disabled  veterans  are  ade- 
quately provided  for  rbould  be  generously 
supported,  as  a  public  investment  In  the 
futttfe  patriotism  of  our  youth,  and  as  prac- 
tical patriotism  which  brings  huge  humsnl- 
tarlan  and  financial  divldeuds  to  every  com- 
munity, to  every  State,  and  to  our  country. 

As  a  disabled  veteran  of  World  War  I.  I 
am  proud  to  be  a  member  of  the  DAV.  It  is  a 
pleasure  for  me  to  commend  Its  service  pro- 
gram and  I  am  cure  it  merits  the  considera- 
tion and  suppor .  of  the  entire  country. 


The  Federal  Jadiciary — tbe  International 
Situation 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
cr 

HON.  ALEXANDER  WILEY 

or  WlSCONblN 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  April  20  (legislative  day  of 
Monday,  March,  29  >,  1948 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanlmou.s  consent  that  there  be  pi  'nted 
In  the  Appendix  cf  the  Record  a  copy  of 
an  address  which  I  was  privileged  to  de- 
liver before  the  Bar  A.^soclatlon  of  St. 
Louis  at  its  annual  dinner  at  the  Chase 
Hotel  in  St.  Louis  on  April  10. 1C48. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  tn  the  Kkcord, 
M  XoUowa: 

Faxi  Mkk  and  a  rRks  JvDicxAar 

Mr.  Presldflut,  fallow  AoMrlcans,  it  is  a 
joy  and  honor  for  me  to  maot  with  you  here 
today,  X  hsve  a  high  raapoct.  and  a  warm 
personal  regard  for  your  dlottnguiahed  Sena- 
tora.  Senator  Poaacar  C.  Dommku.  and  Sena- 
tor jAMSa  P,  ICtM,  Senator  Donmbll  Is  ft 
member  of  the  Judiciary  Committee,  of 
which  I  am  chairman,  and  he  makes  an  out- 
standlnK  and  cunsclentlciu  contribution  to 
the  work  of  the  committee.  Both  my  friends 
have  what  It  takes.  They  havs  character, 
ability,  and  common  sense.  I  have  had  oc- 
c:iston  also  to  work  from  time  to  time  with 
varloiu  members  of  your  House  delegation, 
and  I  hsve  always  be*n  Impressed  with  the 
csllber  cf  the  sutesmen  which  Missouri 
aaada  to  Waahlngton.  And  while  I  scme- 
ttmaa  disagree  with  his  policies,  I  do  have 
a  friendly  regard  also  for  that  MlsEturlan 
whom  I  first  knew  when  be  was  a  Member  of 
the  Ben.^ie,  the  dlstlnRUlshed  first  clllien 
of  the  land.  President  Harry  8,  Truman. 

iNDsrtNDKNT  jusjciasT  axLATU  TO  roaBOM 

srrvATioM 

Tour  president.  Mr.  Cobum,  suffSMod  that 
iny  speecb  should  denl  with  the  subject  of 
appotntmenu  to  the  Federal  Jtidlctary  and 
that  I  refer  to  the  international  situation. 

I  batieve  thtft  tt  is  possible  tn  discuss  botb 
Of  tiMM  subjecu  because  It  Is  perfectly  oto- 
tlOUa  that  the  Inurnatlonal  situation  in- 
volves the  are-old  t>attle  between  free  men 
and  slaves,  and  between  the  ooneept  of  a 


government  by  law  and  the  concept  of  a 
government  by  men.  Freedom  and  govern- 
ment by  law  are  possible  only  when  there  Is 
a  strong,  freedom-loving.  Independent  Ju- 
diciary. Without  it,  free  men  and  free  In- 
stitutions and  free  government  cannot  sur- 
vive. 


ION  asroas  us  aa  iNoiviDirALa 

You  and  I  as  Individuals  are  called  unto 
a  high  purpose,  unto  a  noble  mission,  in 
this  critical  hotir  in  the  history  of  the  hu- 
man race.  All  about  tis.  the  old  institutions, 
the  greet  landmarks,  are  l>eing  challenged 
by  the  fierce  force  that  is  known  as  world 
communism.  It  is  up  to  us  here  in  this  land 
to  revitalize  our  own  concepts  ot  Ubtrxy,  to 
invigorate  our  own  practice  of  law,  so  that 
it  becomes  an  unfolding,  growing,  evolving 
thing — contributing  to  the  finer  and  higher 
standards  cf  life. 

It  is  our  function,  yours  and  mine,  to 
combat  dry  rot  In  tbe  law,  thus  the  better 
to  serve  our  country.  What  greater  chal- 
lenge could  there  exist  for  the  Individual 
lawyer  than  this,  that  be  be  adequate  to  his 
role  as  a  leader  (for  I  am  speaking  to  lead- 
ers) today  in  this  hour  of  crisis. 

Well,  h->w  are  we  going  to  do  this? 

First.  We  must  conceive  of  ourselves  as 
servants.  I  personally  am  a  public  servant, 
but  each  of  us  is  a  servant  of  America,  of 
this  corstitutionai  Republic  of  checks  and 
balances. 

Second.  We  mtist  realize  the  very  nature 
of  the  Republic — that  it  is  a  dynamic,  rep- 
resentative system  composed  of  three  sep- 
arate and  cctqual  branches  of  Government — 
an  independent  leglflatlve,  executive  branch, 
and  Judiciary.  It  is  up  to  us  to  fu  flU  the 
dream  of  tbe  founding  fathers  and  maintain 
inviolate  eacli  of  these  three  branches  of 
Government.  I  will  have  more  to  say  about 
this  later,  particularly  as  to  tlie  violation  of 
some  of  tbe  Independence  of  the  Judiciary. 

But  what  does  this  mean  in  our  personal 
lives?  How  can  you  and  I  combat  the  dry 
rot  that  would  Infect  us  personally?  How 
can  we  maintain  our  own  checks  and  bal- 
ances so  that  we  are  adequate  to  the  great 
talks  before  us? 

I  should  like  to  give  to  you  the  lessons 
which  I  feel  I  have  learned  in  the  course  of 
my  own  experience  as  a  lawyer,  as  a  district 
attorney,  and  as  a  public  servant  in  the  Sen- 
ate, during  these  last  9  years,  I  havo  found 
these  lessons  not  only  in  my  personal  life 
but  in  the  lives  of  my  colleagues  and  some 
of  the  greatest  men  of  American  history, 
iioubly  Abraham  Lincoln, 

Txan  aAFvrr  vatvia  roa  otm  rcasoNAL  Livta 
Lincoln,  aa  I  see  It,  was  able  to  maintain 
his  balanoe  because  he  utlltxed  three  re- 
ISHsea,  three  safety  valves,  to  release  pressure 
tn  hours  of  crista. 

What  were  those  three  safety  valves?  They 
are  releases  which  ycu  and  I  can  utll<re  in 
our  everyday  lives.  They  are.  as  I  see  them, 
humor,  prayer,  and  a  selfless  devotion  to 
country.  By  humor,  we  mean  the  ability  to 
laugh  at  the  situations  we  face;  yes,  at  our- 
selvea.  To  find  In  the  serious  work  of  the 
day  opportunity  for  a  bit  of  good  cheer,  to 
eee  tbe  bright  side  of  things,  to  see  the  sun 
coming  through  the  clouds.  I  have  seen  men 
crack  up  iKcause  they  lacked  the  ability  to 
lavgh  at  themselves  and  with  others.  I 
am  not  suggesting  that  humor  should  dic- 
tate our  sctlona.  but  I  am  suggesting  that 
humor  should  fill  our  personal  Uvea  aa  much 
aa  poaatble,  whether  we  be  lawyera,  judgea, 
or  everyday  clticens,  Tliat  was  the  point  I 
triad  to  make  In  my  little  book  ou  congrea- 
aloaal  btimor.  Laughing  With  Gongresa.  with 
which  aonte  of  you  might  be  familiar. 

By  prayer,  I  Diean  reaching  out  for  the 
source  of  Infinite  power  which  is  all-praaent, 
all-knowing,  all-wiae,  all-saaing,  which  is 
ever  available  to  each  of  tu.  Lincoln  knew 
how  to  utilise  prayer.  Lincoln  would  not 
heaitate  to  pray  in  Cabinet  nMotiogs.  Who. 
then,  ST  yu  and  I  to  spurn  prsyer— in  our 
relatlvtiy  humbler  lives? 


crmNo  MosK  rmcTiiwrT  THaoxrcH  cod 
We  have  been  told  by  eminent  psychol- 
ogists that  If  we  were  to  devote  a  fraction  of 
our  work  day,  perhaps  15  minutes,  to 
thoughts  of  the  Divine,  that  is  about  us  and 
within  us,  to  reach  out  for  this  Invisible 
power  which  is  always  available  for  us,  we 
cotild  Increaee  our  working  efliciency  by 
many  percent  Not  only  that,  but  we  could 
bring  Into  our  lives  that  peace,  that  harmony, 
that  understanding  for  which  we  were  meant. 
We  could  banish  the  negative  fears,  the 
doubts,  tbe  anxieties,  which  seem  to  fill  ao 
much  of  theae  times, 

BCVOnON  TO  COCMTBT 

Lastly,  I  l)elleve  perhaps  the  Kreatast  va*ua 
is  to  lose  ourselves  In  self  lets  love  of  coimtry, 
for,  aa  we  are  told,  It  is  by  losing  ctirstlvca 
that  we  gain  for  ourselves.  It  is  by  recognis- 
ing our  supreme  obligation  to  our  land  and 
to  our  future  that  we  are  best  able  to  serve 
our  personal  ends. 

We  know  that  we  are  but  the  heirs  of  a 
great  system  of  freedom  which  men  have 
evolved  through  the  centuries,  not  only  in 
our  own  land,  but  in  all  other  lands.  We 
are  but  the  temporary  oossessors  of  this  great 
legacy.  It  is  the  supreme  cliallenge  to  us 
to  pass  on  all  that  we  inherited — vital 
dynamic,  unimpaired. 

The  dry  rot  of  Indolence,  inefficiency,  fear 
can  Infect  nations,  can  Infect  legal  systems, 
and  can  infect  our  personal  lives;  and  it  Is 
up  to  each  of  us — vitally,  dynamically,  to 
antidote  it  with  the  positive  forces  which  I 
have  suggested. 

This,  then,  I  believe,  is  the  personal  mes- 
sage that  each  cf  us  should  take  to  our 
hearts  and  apply  In  our  everyday  lives. 

INTELLIGENT    JUDICIAL   SELECTION    VITAL   TO 
INDEPENDENT  JUDICIABT 

You  members  of  tbe  Bar  Association  of  St. 
Louis  and  Missouri  have  made  a  great  con- 
tribution to  the  creation  and  maintenance 
of  a  free  and  Independent  Judiciary.  As  we 
know.  Judges  have  been  chosen  by  the  politi- 
cal election  method  la  some  35  States.  This 
is  tbe  system  which  had  its  beginnings  In 
the  Jacksonlan  era  of  tbe  1830'b. 

A  century  and  a  half  earlier  in  1088  after 
Jnmes  II  waa  driven  out  of  power,  the  Eng- 
lish people  insisted  on  a  new  level  of  inde- 
pendancs  for  the  judiciary.  We  know  that 
prior  to  the  Revolution  of  1888,  the  commla- 
slon  of  an  English  Judge  read  that  his  ten- 
ure of  ofBoa  waa  "at  the  pleasure  of  tba 
Xing."  We  know  that  Judges  who  rafuaod 
tu  follow  the  King's  will  lust  their  oflicea. 
The  PederAl  Act  of  1701  eatablUhed  that  a  ^ 
Judge's  commission  ahould  thereafter  read, 
"during  good  behavior." 

The  Kngllsh  judiciary,  as  we  know,  became 
a  bulwark  for  English  liberties  during  the 
post  two  centuries. 

We  know  also  that  the  men  who  wrote  our 
Constitution  knew  about  the  revolution  of 
lC8a.  They  had  examples  In  our  own  coim- 
try. They  had  seen  colonial  Judges  con- 
trolled by  the  King.  In  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  our  founding  fathers  com- 
plained that  "he  has  made  Judges  dependent 
upon  his  will  alone  for  the  tenure  of  their 
office  and  the  amount  and  payment  of  their 
salary." 

The  founding  fathers  believed,  as  stated  in  • 
the  Federalist  papers,  that  "Independence  of 
judges  is  equally  requisite  to  guard  the  Con- 
stitution and  the  rlghu  of  individuals." 
With  this  background,  tbe  founding  fathers 
aaUblUhed  the  plan  of  selecting  Pederal 
judgea  by  executive  appointment  with  con- 
firmation by  the  Bsiute  and  with  life  tenure 
and  as  a  part  of  an  Independent  branch  of 
our  Oovernmant. 

Ten  of  the  Original  Thirteen  SUtaa  tol- 
lowad  this  sxample  of  life  tenuis  and.  in 
fact,  in  one  or  two  cases  praoedad  it.  In  a 
tew  oaaea  alao  judgee  were  cboaan  by  tbe 
legislature.  In  the  quarter  centitfy  follow- 
ing 1B30,  some  1ft  Stales  aciopted  the  systeta 
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changes  occurred  during  the  years 

1830  and  1850.     The  West  was  grow- 

Tltere  was   a   desire   to   break   up   the 

monopoly   of   the   so-called   artsto- 

g^ups  in  the  older  Stales      There  was 

of   democra'.lc    fervor   which    swept 

entfre  world.     It  brought  universal  suf- 

America. 

rcsLlted  In  the  revolutions  of  1830  and 

Kurope.     Lawyers  became  unpopular 

they  represented  the  creditor  classes. 

ImfnlgranU  who  came  to  this  land  still 

the  whiplash  of  harsh  persecution 

suited  from  the  eighteenth  century 

for  freedom.     They  remembered  the 

head   justice   of   EnglUh   and   Scotch 

They  dUagreed  with  many  of  the 

common  law. 

these  factors  changed  our  approach 

law  and  to  the  Judiciary.     Our  new 

liglslatures  began  to  supersede  some  of 

rul  t%  of  common  law  by  statutes,  and  we 

!lectlnv{  our  Judges  rather  than  ap- 
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iKiPONSiBiLrrr  or  lovnncirrT 

is  the  inescapable  responsibility  of 

Maintaining  law  and  order   Is 

apable  responalblltty  of  sovereignty. 

land  sovereignty  resides  In  the  whole 

the  people.     W«  settle  our   private 

in  couru  presided  ever  by  Judges 

the  Judicial  power  of  a  sovereign 

The  Kings  of  England  did  not  always 

itdgM  on  the  bMls  of  JudicUl  abUity. 

country,  with  a  more  complex  social 

ihe  need  for  high  Judicial  standards  Is 

than  ever  before. 

large  cities  of  our   land  political 
tow  uitiaUy  select  the  aOMlaMe  for 
J  idletftl  oAcee.    Thlrty-fiv*  Wtatm  elect 
fdges.  and  some  IJ  Statra  have  had  an 
ive  method  more  or  less  correspond- 
ihe  Federal  sysum. 

know,  the  American  Bar  Association 
U  studies  as  early  as  1034.  and.  as  we 
.  by  1937  the  American  Bar  Associa- 
h4use  of  delegates  had  adopted  and  rec- 
a  plan. 


t  te 


PLAM    HAS  aXSTTtTIS  IN    IMTaOVKO 

imciancT 


plan,  which  is  known  throughout  the 
as  the  Ulasourl  plan,  follows  this  gen- 
Ol  |anl2atlon  pattern.  Tour  bar  aaso- 
and  the  bar  association  of  the  State 
on  this  project  for  some  4  years,  and 
ears  ago  your  State  amended  Its  con- 
■tltutli  n  to  establish  a  sy.^tem  of  Judicial 
aslccticn  and  tenure  with  a  system  falling 
■omew:  lat  between  elective   and   appointive 


bad  as  yotir  objective  the  removal  of 

from   political    pot-boiler    patronage 

and  pressure  and  you  made  an  at- 

;o  avoid  selection  whoUv  through  pop- 

b4llot  and  executive  sppointmcnt.    Tou 

than  a  century  of  experience  with 

selected  on  political  election  methods. 

I  jstem   attempts  to  eliminate   "blind 

and    hand-picked,    boss-dominated. 

rtx>m  nominees. 

told  that  your  system  has  stabilised 

qukllty  of  personnel  st  a  higher  and  more 

level  of  fitness  and  capacity  for  Judl- 

'4rk. 

my  understanding  that  plans  similar 

are  under  active  consideration  In  a 

3r  more  States  at  the  present  time. 

if  own  State  of  Wisconsin,  just  a  few 

sfo.  mcmben  of  the  Milwaukee  Bar 


Association  were  being  polled  on  a  proposal 
that  the  Governor  appoint  all  Judges  in  the 
State  from  a  list  of  candidates  recommended 
by  a  nominating  commission  of  lawyers  and 
laymen,  with  all  of  the  Governor's  sppolntees 
subsequently  seeking  public  approval  of  their 
records  as  judges  In  an  election. 

umoarrr  or  nrosxAL  jtniicutT  must  kot  be 
SHOXT-cuicurrxo 

The  Federal  Constitution  provides  for  ths 
appointment  of  Federal  Judges  by  the  Presi- 
dent "by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent 
of  the  Senate  " 

For  the  most  part  this  has  resulted  In  an 
able  Federal  bench  through  the  century  and 
a  half  of  our  national  existence. 

Occasionally,  when  the  plan  has  not  been 
sufficiently  insulated  from  the  pressure  of 
political  forces,  there  have,  however,  been 
abort  circuits  in  the  integrity  and  Independ- 
ence of  the  Federal  Judiciary. 

The  last  time  X  had  occasion  to  make  a 
survey  of  the  Federal  Judiciary.  I  found  that 
since  1M2— of  231  Federal  Judges  appointed— 
214  were  Democrats  and  17  were  Republicans. 
It  seems  painfully  apparent  that  political 
allegl&nce  was  the  one  factor  which  domi- 
nated appointments. 

That,  in  itself,  may  not  be  so  Important 
as  long  as  all  of  the  appointees  measure  up 
to  sound  Judicial  standards,  and  as  long 
as  they  do  not  permit  any  political  philoso- 
phy outside  of  the  American  concepts  to 
dominate  their  Judicial  thinking. 

As  required  by  article  III  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, our  Federal  Judges,  of  course,  hold  office 
during  good  behavior.  The  idea  l)ehlnd  this. 
of  course,  is  to  make  the  Federal  Judiciary 
Independent  of  all  influence.  We  know,  how- 
ever, as  a  practical  matter,  that  the  outlook 
of  the  court  can  still  be  altered  by  altering 
the  number  of  Judges  of  a  particular  court 
or  by  making  resignations  very  attractive  so 
that  vacancies  result  which  can  be  filled  by 
men  cf  different  views 

Saa    COMStTLTATtON    OM    JUDICIAL    MOMIMIIS    * 
OtSUUSLB   AID 

In  the  rghtleth  Congress  ws  bsffan  the 
first  testing  of  the  plan  whereby  a  committee 
Ml  UM  Judiciary  of  the  American  Bar  Asso- 
fltetton  cooperated  actively  with  the  Attorney 
General,  the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee, 
and  the  State  and  local  bar  associations 
In  behalf  of  the  selection  of  Federal  Judges 
on  the  basis  of  their  qualifications.  I  am 
happy  to  say  that  the  first  test  was  success- 
ful. It  occurred  with  the  nomination  of  a 
United  States  district  Jud^e  for  the  southern 
dUtrtct  of  New  York.  The  weight  of  the 
organized  bar  was  put  squarely  behmd  the 
nominee  of  high  qualifications  In  preference 
to  a  candidate  with  strong  party  orffuUia- 
tlonal  support.  This  was  a  contest  between 
partisan  selection  and  nonpartisan  selection 
for  Federal  Judicial  office,  and  the  qualified 
candidate  was  nominated  and  approved. 

I  have  expreessd  two  alms  In  connection 
with  the  work  of  the  Senate  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee as  It  relates  to  Judicial  appointments: 
First.  To  seek  a  balance  in  the  Federal  Ju- 
diciary. 

Second.  To  give  full  weight  to  the  opinions 
of  bar  groups  In  relation  to  Integrity,  legal 
qualifications,  and  political  philosophy. 

I  can  see  considerable  merit  in  one  of  the 
proposals  recently  considered  by  the  Ameri- 
can Bar  Association,  suggsstlng  that  we  es- 
UblUh  by  law  a  Judicial  yardMck  of  the 
qualifications  for  appointment  to  the  Federal 
bench,  to  the  end  that  such  appointees  be 
citlsens  of  the  United  8:atcs  and  lawyers 
who  have  been  admitted  to  the  practice  for 
a  definite  period  of  time  before  appointments 
and  that  a  reasonable  proportion  of  the  Jus- 
tices of  the  Supreme  Court  have  a  definite 
minimum  of  prior  Judicial  experience  In  the 
circuit  court  of  appeals,  the  Federal  district 
courts,  or  the  State  courts  of  last  resort,  and 
that  all  Federal  judges  bs  prohibited  from 


accepting  assignments   other  than   Judicial 
asslgnmsnts. 

Ths  growing  practice  of  putting  "the  fin- 
ger" on  Judges  to  fill  executive  posu  U  a 
matter  of  serious  concern.  Justices  of  ths 
Supreme  Court  have  been  stripped  of  the 
black  robes  of  Judicial  office  and  have  been 
tised  in  this  manner.  Supreme  Court  Jus- 
tices. Federal  circuit  judges,  district  Judges, 
and  Justices  of  the  Court  of  Claims  bavs 
been  called  upon  to  perform  executive  and 
other  nonjudicial  functions. 

ZXMCVmX    JOBS    POa    JtTDOCa — an    UNOISimABLC 
PtACnCK 

Sometimes  these  assignments  result  in  the 
permanent  withdrawal  of  a  Judge  from  the 
Nation's  Judiciary.  Sometimes  a  Judge  Is 
merely  on  "lend-lease"  for  temporary  execu- 
tive duty  and  then  Is  returned  to  the  bench. 

On  still  another  occasion  a  Judge  leaves 
a  Judicial  poet  to  engage  In  executive  activi- 
ties and  is  subsequently  appointed  to  another 
judgeship,  often  higher  In  rank  than  the  one 
previously  held. 

Existing  law  does  not  provide  adequate 
laws  of  conduct  for  all  of  the  situations  in- 
volved in  this  practice  of  shifting  Judges 
around  like  ribbon -counter  clerks  In  a  de- 
partment store. 

The  propriety  of  t«klng  men  from  the 
bench  to  fill  executive  poets  Is  governed  al- 
most entirely  by  Judicial  ethics  and  public 
policy. 

The  architects  of  the  Constitution  em- 
bodied m  the  Constitution  the  vital  prin- 
ciple of  the  separation  of  powers — legisla- 
tive, executive,  and  Judicial.  They  wisely 
gave  to  each  the  power  to  resist  encroach- 
ment on  the  part  of  the  others. 

The  strongest  of  these  powers  In  the  case 
of  the  Judiciary  Is  the  Independence  of  Judgee 
maintained  by  scciirlty  and  tenure  of  office. 
by  fixed  salaries,  and  by  a  clear  delineation 
of  jurisdiction. 

"The  judiciary,"  wrote  Hamilton,  "is  In 
continual  jeopardy  of  being  overpowered, 
awed,  or  Influenced  by  lu  coordinate 
branches." 

It  Is  reasonable  to  assume  that  It  Is  diffi- 
cult for  a  judge  to  maintain  his  Integrity 
and  Independence  If  the  practice  becomes 
common  of  selecting  judges  for  executive 
positions,  carrying  exceptions!  privilege  and 
prestige. 

A  Judge  Is  the  human  embodiment  of  an 
office  dedicated  to  Impartial  Justice  and  fair 
dealing— an  oSlce  which  must  have  the  high- 
est possible  public  respect.  A  Judge,  like 
Caesar's  wife,  must  be  above  suspicion.  The 
high  standard  demanded  of  the  Federal  Judi- 
ciary and  its  complete  separation  from  ex- 
ecutive and  leglslstlve  branches  should  not 
be  subjected  to  the  erosion  of  exceptions. 
The  business  of  Judges  Is  and  should  remain 
judging. 

There  Is  a  list  of  at  least  a  docen  promi- 
nent Federal  Judges  who  have  been  cleared 
by  the  President  for  duties  other  than  those 
of  the  Federal  bench,  and  the  committee,  of 
which  I  have  the  honor  to  be  chairman,  in 
July  of  1947  formally  ordered  prepared  a 
report  which  declared  that  the  practice  of 
using  Federal  judges  for  the  position  of 
nonjudicial  activities.  Is  undesirable,  because 
It  holds  great  danger  to  the  Independence  of 
the  jttdldary. 
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JUDtCUST     ESSENTIAL     FOI 
COVimNUXNT 

The  fotmdatlon  of  our  Government  Is 
based  upon  the  Integrity  of  the  individual. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  right  to  live  undor 
the  rule  of  law  administered  by  an  Inde- 
pendent judiciary  is  one  of  the  lamps  of 
freedom  which  must  be  kept  trimmed  and 
burning  bright. 

The  only  hope  for  the  futufe  of  the  world 
perhaps  lies  In  a  growing  consciousness  In 
the  hearts  and  minds  of  the  people  of  the 
world  of  such  a  sense  of  justice  that  they  wlU 
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willingly  submit  to  government  by  law  and 
under  law. 

Carried  to  its  logical  conclusion,  this,  my 
friends,  means  that  there  should  be  increas- 
ing study  of  tiie  Judicial  settlement  of  Inter- 
national disputes. 

euAKAimES  or  judicial  INDSPENDEMCX  TJ^VACED 
ITNDEI   mTLCE 

The  greatest  single  reason  for  maintain- 
ing an  Independen:  judiciary  is  that  without 
it  free  people  and  free  Institutions  cannot 
survive. 

In  Germany  dictatorship  brought  a  num- 
ber of  significant  departures  from  the  prin- 
ciple of  an  Independent  judiciary: 

1.  The  creation  ol  volks  cotu-ts.  or  special 
courts,  enabled  the  Geiman  dictatorship  to 
take  jurisdiction  in  broad  categories.  Politi- 
cal crimes,  crimes  against  the  administration 
or  against  the  regime,  fell  Into  these  special 
courts.  The  judges  for  these  courts  were 
specially  appointed,  and  the  right  of  appeal 
from  their  decisions  was  severely  restricted. 

2.  In  Germany,  under  a  dictatorship,  there 
were  exemptions  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
court  for  certain  categories  of  cases.  In  this 
group  were  cases  involving  crimes  conunltted 
by  Jews.  Such  cases  were  assigned  to  the 
authority  of  the  police  rather  than  the 
courts. 

3.  The  powers  of  the  German  minister  of 
justice  were  considerably  extended  with  re- 
gard to  changes  of  jurisdiction  or  venue. 
This,  of  course,  was  a  legal  slelght-of-hand  to 
make  a  mockery  of  justice  under  the  law. 

4.  The  tenure  of  judges  was  altered  under 
Hitler.  Originally,  German  judges  could  be 
removed  from  office  only  by  an  orderly  disci- 
plinary procedure.  But  this  was  changed  to 
make  their  removal  subject  only  to  the  dls- 
creUon  of  the  Fuehrer.  That  was  true  from 
the  highest  to  the  lowest  court. 

5.  Under  the  German  dictatorship,  mat- 
ters which  were  properly  within  the  juris- 
diction of  the  court  were  shifted  to  become 
administration  matters.  The  police,  for  ex- 
ample, could  take  a  man  Into  protective  cus- 
tody and  deny  him  any  of  bis  tuual  legal 
safeguards. 

6  On  April  36.  1042.  the  German  Reichstag 
adopted  a  quitclaim  on  judicial  Independ- 
ence, a  resolution,  which  said  that  the  Fueh- 
rer, without  being  bound  by  the  existing  pro- 
visions  of  law.  at  any  time  was  the  supreme 
master  of  the  court  and  could  compel  with 
aU  means  at  his  disposal.  If  necessary,  judges 
to  fulfill  their  obligations  as  Hitler  inter- 
preted them,  and  that  violations  by  any  Ger- 
man of  any  obligation  could  be  punished 
without  any  regard  to  the  so-called  vested 
rights. 

Here  we  had  a  travesty  on  jiutlce,  justice 
handcuffed  to  the  whims  and  the  hatreds  and 
the  greed  and  the  reprisals  and  the  insani- 
ties of  an  egomaniac  dictator. 

THE    atrSBXAN    JTJDIClART    AND    "CLASS    JUSTICE" 

Today  we  are  more  concerned  than  at 
any  time  since  the  cessation  of  hostilities 
In  the  Second  World  War  with  events  abroad 
which  appear  to  threaten  world  peace  and 
security. 

Let  us  consider  the  Soviet  conception  of 
the  judiciary. 

In  the  last  ^ew  days.  1  have  had  the  op- 
portxuiity  of  reviewing  some  of  the  notes 
which  Dr.  Vladimir  Gsovskl  has  prepared  for 
the  use  of  the  University  of  Michigan  In 
connection  with  a  forthcoming  publication 
on  the  Soviet  private  law. 

The  Soviet  judiciary  system  was  established 
with  the  advent  of  a  new  economic  policy 
In  1922.  The  peoples  courts  in  Russia  which 
had  been  designed  to  Uke  the  place  of  the 
revolutionary  cotirts  were  under  constant 
reorganization.  The  courts  tried  minor  of- 
fenses, but  the  major  part  of  criminal  juris- 
diction was  absorbed  by  the  so-called  revo- 
lutionary tribunals  and  the  Cheka.  Both 
of  these  institutions  proceeded  without  the 
guidance  of  any  definite  substantive  law. 


riMAL    LDrX-ANO-OEATH    DECISIONS    Wmi    NO 

appeal 

Krylenko,  the  former  Commissar  for  jus- 
tice, said  that  "the  Cheka  established  a  de- 
facto  method  of  deciding  cases  without  judi- 
cial procedure  •  •  •  In  a  number  of 
places  the  Cheka  assumed  not  only  the  right 
of  final  decision  but  also  the  right  of  con- 
trol over  the  court.  Its  activities  had  the 
character  of  tremendously  merciless  repres- 
sion and  complete  secrecy  as  to  what  occurred 
within  its  walls  •  •  •  final  decisions  of 
life  and  death,  with  no  appeal  from 
them  •  •  •  were  passed  •  •  •  with 
no  niles  setting  the  jurisdiction  or  pro- 
cedure." 

In  Russia  the  revolutionary  tribunals  have 
existed  apart  from  the  peoples  courts,  and 
all  of  them  had  an  Indefinite  jurisdiction 
over  major  crimes.     Krylenko  said: 

"In  the  jurisdiction  of  the  (revolutionary) 
tribunals  complete  liberty  of  repression  was 
advocated,  while  sentencing  to  death  by 
shooting  was  a  matter  of  everyday  practice," 

With  the  new  economic  policy  of  1922,  the 
peoples  courts  and  the  revolutionary  tri- 
bunals merged  to  a  certain  extent  In  a  new 
judicial  system,  though  the  imposition  of 
punishment  In  nonjudicial  procedures  did 
not  come  to  an  end.  The  Cheka  was  abol- 
ished but  its  functions  were  assigned  to  a 
new  political  administration — the  GPU, 
which  later  became  the  OGPU.  The  OGPU 
had  unlimited  power  to  put  to  death,  though 
this  was  subsequently  altered  to  some  extent. 

By  1934.  the  OGPU  was  transformed  Into 
a  federal  peoples  commissariat  for  the  In- 
terior, which  could  sentence  in  a  nonjudicial 
procedure,  and  could  undertake  Us  own 
investigations.  It  could  arrest  on  any  crim- 
inal charge.  It  could  dispose  of  the  case 
Itself  by  imposing  a  sentence  of  confinement 
In  a  labor  camp  for  8  years,  or  it  could 
transfer  the  case  for  trial  to  court. 

According  to  Osovskl's  notes,  the  doctrine 
of  Impartiality  and  Independence  of  the 
judge  was  repudiated  by  the  Soviet  jurists. 
A  concept  of  class  justice  was  set  up  In  op- 
j?osltlon  to  the  traditional  concept,  though 
eventually  the  system  made  some  recognition 
at  least  in  theory  of  the  Impartiality  of  a 
Judge.  The  courts  apparently  were  not  above 
class  Interests  and  were  by  nature  an  organ 
of  the  government  power,  a  weapon  for  the 
safeguarding  of  the  Interests  of  a  given  rul- 
ing class  •  •  ♦  a  club  is  a  primitive 
weapon,  a  rifle  Is  a  more  efficient  one,  the 
most  efQclent  Is  the  court  •  •  •  for  us 
there  Is  no  difference  between  a  court  of 
law  and  summary  Justice  Accordingly,  the 
Soviet  court  apparently  Is  an  organ  of  state 
administration  and  is  presumably  dedicated 
to  carrying  out  a  governmental  policy  with 
a  judge  who  is  a  politician  and  a  worker  in 
the  political  field. 

LOW  LEVEL  or  LEGAL  TRAINING  FOB  SOVIET  JXn>GES 

On  the  basis  of  such  Information  as  Is  avail- 
able, it  appears  that  about  64  percent  of 
Soviet  judge?  seem  to  lack  any  legal  train- 
ing whatsoever. 

The  Judiciary  Act  of  1938  appears  to  ex- 
press the  new  Soviet  attitude  toward  law. 
The  Soviet  laws  apparently  have  to  be  en- 
forced unconditionally.  Vyshlnsky,  who  was 
attorney  general  and  a  leading  writer  on 
questions  pertaining  to  the  Soviet  judicial 
organization  In  1941,  said: 

"Neither  cotirt,  nor  criminal  procedure  Is 
or  could  be  outside  politics.  This  means  that 
the  contents  and  form  of  Judicial  activities 
cannot  avoid  being  subordinated  to  political 
class  alms  and  strivings." 

Court  decisions  as  judicial  precedents  are 
very  dubious  under  Soviet  law.  Sometimes 
the  constitution  and  the  statutory  provi- 
sions as  well  as  the  discussions  of  Soviet 
jurists  are  difficult  to  reconcile  with  actual 
practice. 


AN    INDEPENDENT    JUDICUBT     IN     A    FREE     LAND 

VERSUS    A    CONTROLLED    JUDICIART    IN    A    LAND 
UNDER    A    DICTATORSHIP 

Here,  then  gentlemen,  Is  the  heart  of  our 
discussion.  We  In  this  land  are  striving  to 
maintain  a  strong,  llberty-lovlng.  Inde- 
pendent judiciary — a  judiciary  which  can 
serve  as  a  bulwark  In  the  preservation  of  the 
freedoms  of  our  citizens,  a  judiciary  which 
can  serve  to  p;x»tect  us  from  any  unwarranted 
assumption  of  power  by  the  legislative  branch 
or  a  strong  executive,  a  judiciary  which  can 
maintain  Inviolate  those  rights  and  those 
privileges  which  are  guaranteed  to  us  under 
the  Constitution. 

In  other  lands  these  guarantees  and  these 
rights  and  these  privileges  and  these  free- 
doms do  not  exist.  They  do  not  exist  be- 
cause there  Is  no  Independent  judiciary  to 
maintain  them.  They  do  not  exist  because 
the  judiciary  In  other  lands  have  become 
slavishly  subservient  to  the  executive  branch 
of  government,  and  because  justice  has  been 
sandbagged  Into  oblivion. 

The  world  struggle  today  Is  a  struggle  for 
survival.  It  Is  a  struggle  between  philcso- 
phles;  a  struggle  between  Ideas;  a  struggle 
between  ideals;  It  Is  a  struggle  between  gov- 
ernment by  law  and  government  by  men. 

Freedom  will  disappear  unless  those  who 
enjoy  it  possess  a  living,  dynamic  sense  of 
responsibility.  Eternal  vigilance  Is  the  price 
of  liberty. 

PROPOSED   CONFERENCE   WITH    STALIN 

Recently,  there  appeared  In  the  St.  Louis 
Post  Dispatch  a  stimulating  editorial,  stress- 
ing the  need  for  making  an  additional  at- 
tempt to  get  to  an  understanding  basis  with 
Joseph  Stalin.  As  you  know,  there  are  those 
in  America  who  feel  that  such  an  attempt 
would  be  useless;  that  we  are  dealing  with 
the  same  type  of  mentality  that  Hitler  pos- 
sessed at  the  time  of  Munich.  On  the  other 
hand.  I  believe  that  nothing  could  be  lost 
by  seeking  to  pry  open  that  "wall  of  parti- 
tion" that  seems  to  exist  between  us. 

I  have  streesed  this  Idea  on  numerous  oc- 
casions, and  whyf  Because  to  a  large  extent, 
war  settles  nothing.  Ths  suggestion  con- 
tained In  the  editorial  was  that  General 
Elsenhower  Is  the  man  who  might  do  the 
Job,  who  might  serve  to  prevent  a  terrible 
conflict.  No  American  Is  unaware  of  the 
world  situation  and  the  tremendous  success 
that  the  leaders  of  Russia  have  had  in  taking 
over  territories  and  peoples  since  the  fighting 
war  stopped.  Of  course,  the  conference  that 
I  propose  does  not  mean  that  we  should  fall 
In  any  way  to  take  adequate  defense  steps  to 
preserve  this  country  from  any  military 
eventuality. 

It  does  mean  that  as  a  people  which  rep- 
resents the  highest  attainment,  Industrially, 
economically,  politically,  and,  we  trust,  spir- 
itually, that  we  are  aware — fully  aware — 
of  what  another  world  war  would  mean  and 
that  every  possible  avenue  to  avert  war  must 
be  explored. 

We  do  not  contemplate  appeasement,  nor 
do  we  contemplate  securing  mere  written 
promises  or  agreements  which  the  Russians 
have  proved  they  can  violate  at  will.  What 
we  are  asking  are  actions — constructive  ac- 
tions— on  the  part  of  the  Russians  to  dem- 
onstrate that  they  have  the  will,  the  Intent, 
and  the  purpose  for  peace,  and  not  mere 
words  or  pious  pledges  which  they  can  violate. 

I  am  satisfied  that  the  American  people— 
the  common  people,  whom  Lincoln  said  God 
Almighty  must  have  loved  because  He  made 
so  many  of  them — have  a  real  grasp  on  the 
situation  and  want  their  public  servants  to 
proceed  with  caution  and  yet  with  under- 
standing (which  means  with  their  eyes 
open),  with  candor  and  frankness  and  with- 
out bate.  The  people  of  America  know  that 
we  are  living  In  a  new  world,  because  of 
the  vast  new  continents  cf  forces  and  dis- 
coveries which  have  been  brought  into  hu- 
man  ken.     They   know   that  many  of   the 
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Shipments  to  Russia 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  STYLES  BRIDGES 

or  Nrw   HAMP;jHISX 

m  TMM.  SENATK  OF  THK  UNITKD  STATIS 

Tw^ay,  April  20   (legislative  day  of 
Monday.  March  29).  1948 

Mil  BRIDGES.     Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unarjunous  consent  to  insert  in  the  Ap- 
X  of  the  RicoRD  an  editorial  en- 
■'Shlpments  to  Russia. "  published 
New  Hampshire  Morning  Union 
Mkrch  24.     This  editor.al  very  point- 
expresses  my  own  views  with  refer- 
to  shipments  to  Russia  and  the  in- 
consistent policies  of  the  Administration 
whlcli  make  such  shipments  possible. 

beinpr  no  objection,  the  editorial 
drdered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
fo  lows: 


Thfre 


aiUrMKNTS  TO  lussu 


inconsistency  and  outright  aslnlnlty  of 

ure  of  tbe  Truman  administration 

with  Russia  Is  beyond  compreben* 

One    day    tbe    administration    warns 

RuaUan  agsrasslon  and  urges  Con- 

lo  tak*  apaetal  steps  to  meet  a  growing 

cy.    and    tbe    next    day    It    provides 

with    tbe    very    materials    needed    to 

out  tboa*  acsr«8slve  purposes. 

a  long  time  the  administration   has 

senselessly  to  a  program  of  dismantling 

Industry  and  shipping  part  of  It  to 

and  Soviet -dominated  countries.    This 

is  Justified,  against  ttM  widespread 

of  American  Onitgii— men,  on   the 

that   It   la  laqulrcd   by   agreemenu 

Russia  has  long  ago  repudiated  as  It 

her  purposes. 

dismantling  profram  In  Oermany  li 

enoueb.    But  even  more  senseless  Is 

( ontlnucd    shipment    from    the    United 

to  RUMta  of  materials  useful  for  war 


purposes.  Amtorg  agents  roam  over  the 
United  States  buying  up  all  manner  of  mUl- 
tary  and  Industrial  materials.  Including  air- 
craft engines  and  parts,  and  other  supplies 
for  war  production  plants. 

One  would  have  thought  that  we  bad 
learned  our  lesson  t)efore  World  War  II,  when 
Jap  ships  were  allowed  to  continue  buying 
scrap  Iron  and  other  materials  that  were 
used  later  to  shoot  at  our  own  boys.  But 
It  seems  tbe  administration  learned  notblng. 
and  Insists  on  continuing  today  tbe  same 
crazy  program  a-lth  the  Russians.  i 

The  latest  Instance  U  tbe  loading  of  tbe 
10.000-ton  Russian  freighter  Chukotka  at 
Jersey  City  on  Monday,  where  work  was  de- 
layed for  6  hours  out  of  respect  by  longshore- 
men for  picket  lines  formed  by  a  veterans' 
organization.  This  ship,  according  to  Repre- 
sentative WDCHXL.  of  Ohio,  chairman  of  the 
House  Uerchant  Marine  Committee,  was  be- 
ing loaded  with  »28a.000  worth  of  Industrial 
machinery.  Included  In  the  cargo  were  trac- 
tors, farm  and  Industrial  machinery,  and 
automotive  parts.  Why  in  the  nafcie  of  com- 
mon sense  is  this  thing  allowed? 

The  administration  has  been  given  power 
to  stop  these  exports.  Why  hasn't  It  used 
that  power?  Tne  lame  excuse  given  by  the 
Commerce  Department  Is  that  tbe  door  will 
be  closed,  but  that  It  Is  necessary  that  goods 
that  are  on  the  way  to  the  porta  shall  not 
be  stopped.  Why  cant  they  be  stopped?  Is 
this  Just  some  more  buncombe  like  the 
story  some  time  ago  that  the  dismantling 
of  German  Industry  would  be  stopped,  when 
it  was  not  stopped? 

It  Is  time  this  Nation  woke  up  and  de- 
manded an  end  to  this  procedure.  It  Is 
time  Congress  demanded  that  tbe  author- 
ity given  tbe  administration  to  control  ex- 
ports shall  be  used  sensibly  and  In  line  with 
American  Interests.  On  Monday  two  other 
Soviet  ships  were  berthed  at  United  States 
pcru  for  repairs.  What  are  they  doing  here? 
Tbe  administration  clung  so  long  to  a  policy 
of  appeasement  toward  Russia  that  It  seems 
incapable  of  dropping  that  attitude,  even  at 
tbe  moment  that  It  declares  Russia  to  be  a 
menace  to  the  peace  of  the  world  and  tbe  se- 
curity of  the  United  States. 


The  Case  of  the  Navajos 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CARL  A.  HATCH 

nr  Nzvr  mkxico 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  April  20   (legislative  day  of 

Monday.  March  29).  1948 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  last 
winter  there  was  a  great  deal  of  pub- 
licity concerning  the  plight  of  the  Navajo 
Indians.  A  group  of  thoughtful  Albu- 
querque citizens  requested  Mr.  E.  L. 
Moulton.  a  prominent  businessman  and 
outstanding  citizen  of  my  State,  to  make 
a  study  and  survey  of  the  Navajo  prob- 
lem. Mr.  Moulton  has  lived  in  New 
Mexico  for  many  years  and  he  is  thor- 
oughly familiar  with  all  the  conditions. 
He  is  familiar  with  the  industries  and  the 
people  of  New  Mexico.  He  made  such  a 
study,  and  has  written  an  article  dealing 
with  the  Navajo  problem.  I  ask  tmanl- 
mous  consent  that  the  article  written 
by  Mr.  Moulton  be  printed  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record. 

I  have  submitted  the  article  to  the 
Public  Printer  and  have  obtained  an  esti- 


mate of  the  cost  of  printing  it.    The  esti- 
mated cost  Is  $236.67. 

There  l)eing  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

aMAZUTG     PaOPACANOA — THE    CASS    Or    THl 
NAVAJOS 

(By  E.  I  Moulton) 
The  traveler  in  the  seat  beside  me  had 
tbe  undeniable  look  of  a  man  who  had 
Journeyed  far.  This  Interesting  stranger  had 
already  confldcded  that  be  bad  t)een  In  Gov- 
ernment service  In  India,  and  had  nown  back 
to  visit  his  family  In  the  States.  As  we  sped 
along  on  the  Chief  I  proudly  drew  his  atten- 
tion to  the  mesas  and  mountains  of  my  own 
New  Mexico  as  the  beautiful  landscapes 
moved  past  the  train  windows.  He  looked 
at  It  all  for  a  moment  and  said.  "Isn't  New 
Mexico  the  place  where  all  of  tbe  Navajo  In- 
dians are  starving  to  death?'  I  replied,  "You 
have  Just  come  from  India.  Where  did  you 
get  that  startling  story?"  To  this  he  an- 
swered: "I  read  It  not  3  days  ago  In  a  news- 
paper in  Bombay,  and  day  before  yesterday 
I  read  the  same  thing  in  a  New  York  paper. 
Both  papers  said  the  NavaJos  were  freezing 
to  death  and  starving  to  death:  that  the  snow 
was  several  feet  deep,  and  attempts  were  be- 
ing made  to  drop  food  to  the  Indians  from 
aeroplanes."  Here  it  was  again,  tbe  same 
fantastic  story,  and  this  time  from  India. 

With  practically  no  foundation  in  fact,  it 
seems  incredible  that  a  nation  and  even  the 
world  could  so  quickly  t)e  swept  by  mass  hys- 
teria In  practically  no  time  at  all.  New 
Mexico  and  Arizona  were  pictured  as  desert 
wastes  where  thousands  and  thousands  of  In- 
dians woke  up  one  morning  and  found  them- 
selves starving  and  freezing  to  death.  Ac- 
cording to  press  reports,  all  the  way  from 
Time  magazine  to  the  Communist  Dally 
Worker,  the  Indians  were  destitute,  were 
naked,  and  lying  In  the  snow,  had  no  food 
nor  water  nor  medical  care  The  reports 
stated  also  that  where  the  sheep  had  for- 
merly graced,  now  there  was  only  a  desert 
waste:  that  It  had  not  rained  for  several 
years  and  tbe  grass  was  all  gone  and  erosion 
was  carrying  tbe  red  soil  Into  Boulder  Dam. 
And  Time  and  sensational  newspapers  bad 
pictures  to  prove  It  all.  It  was  awful,  they 
said.  It  even  dwarfed  the  starving  that  was 
going  on  m  Euroi>e. 

And  Immediately — right  now — certain 
foodstuffs,  cast-off  clothing,  and  some  money 
started  to  roll  to  Navajoland.  Tbe  newspa- 
pers continued  the  starving  song,  tbe  radios 
blared  the  same  messages,  and  generous- 
hsarted  America  responded.  Soon  truckioads 
and  even  tralnloads  were  reported  on  tbe  way. 
As  to  the  Navajo  Indians,  none  has  ever 
starved  or  frozen  to  death  unless  one  be- 
came lost.  And,  according  to  the  white 
men  and  women  who  live  on  the  reservation, 
who  are  interested  In  the  Indians'  welfare 
and  who  are  the  Indians'  very  best  friends, 
the  Indians,  Instead  of  suddenly  starving  and 
fressing  to  death,  are  better  off  than  they 
ever  have  been.  And  most  of  tbe  Indians 
say  tbe  same  thing.  So  why  all  this  hysteria 
which  has  swept  the  country?  It  was  puz- 
zling to  those  who  lived  closest  to  the  sit- 
uation. 

All  kinds  of  organizations,  particularly  tbe 
General  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs  of 
America,  service  clubs,  and  churches  worked 
out  quotas  of  food  and  clothing  to  be  gath- 
ered and  assembled  for  transportation  to  the 
reservation,  America  was  again  rushing  to 
tbe  rescue. 

Finally,  at  tbe  height  of  tbe  emotional 
surge,  some  people  who  knew  most  about 
tbe  condition  of  the  Indians  spoke  up  and 
thus  took  tbe  edge  off  the  hysteria.  Among 
these  was  a  Mrs.  Arthur  Newcomb.  who  had 
lived  at  a  trading  post  of  her  husband's  In 
the  Navajo  country  for  over  25  years.  She 
had  been  chairman  of  the  Slate  Indian  affairs 
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eonmlttee  of  the  G-'reral  Federr.tlon  of 
Women's  Clubs  of  America.  Another  was  Dr. 
C.  O.  S.'^lsbury.  of  the  Ganpdo  Mission,  a 
Presbyterian  school  and  hospital  at  Ganado. 
Ariz 

Mrs.  Newccmb's  statements  were  rather  In- 
correctly reported  by  the  press.  But  the  rend- 
ers learned  from  her  that  the  scare  stories 
were  greatly  exaggerated.  She  had  lived  there 
en  the  reservation  for  a  long  time.  She  has 
a  most  sympathetic  Interest  in  the  Indians. 
Prior  to  her  statement  she  had  made  a  1,000 
mile  trip  over  tbe  reservation  nnd  spoke  with 
clear  knowledge  of  the  situation.  Dr.  Sals- 
tury.  of  the  Ganado  Mission,  gave  the  press 
prepared  statements.  He  spoke  with  author- 
ity. Twenty  years  among  the  NavaJos  had 
plven  him  a  perspective  which  few  ethers 
had.  With  the  aid  of  his  church  he  had 
built  a  fine  mission,  an  excellent  vocational 
and  training  school  and  a  first-class  hospi- 
tal. He  completely  refuted  the  statements 
regarding  starvation  and  freezing.  He  said 
the  only  hunCT7  people  out  there  that  he 
knew  of  were  the  hunpry  bureaucrats  waiting 
for  additional  hand-outs  from  Washington. 
He  went  so  far  as  to  urge  the  complete  aboli- 
tion of  the  Indian  Bureau.  Other  thought- 
ful students  of  the  problem  agree  with  him. 
During  the  fall  of  last  year,  at  the  very 
peak  of  the  hue  and  cry  to  save  the  Navajcs 
from  oblivion,  a  group  cf  thought lul  men  of 
Albuquerque  suggested  that  the  writer  go  to 
view  conditions  on  the  reservation,  him- 
self. The  mission  was  to  discover  the  real 
basis.  If  there  was  one,  of  the  alarming  sto- 
ries about  the  NavaJos. 

During  January  of  this  year — the  worst 
part  of  the  winter— I  made  this  special  trip 
with  an  Indian  trader  who  had  spent  more 
than  30  years  of  his  life  on  the  reservation. 
He  Epoke  the  language  of  th2  NavaJos  quite 
fluently  and  had  personal  acquaintances  over 
the  entire  route  we  traveled.  Being  an  offi- 
cial of  the  Indian  trader's  association,  he 
knew  practically  all  of  the  traders  on  the 
reservation.  There  are  106  In  all.  We  called 
on  about  20  of  them. 

1  did  not  want  to  rely  on  the  usual  sources 
for  Information.  I  wanted  to  go  into  the  ho- 
gans.  or  homes  of  the  NavaJos.  to  see  If  they 
were  more  uninhabitable  than  the  pioneer 
home  I  had  lived  In  myself  in  the  north 
woods  of  Michigan  when  I  was  a  boy.  I 
wanted  to  see  what  they  had  to  eat,  what 
they  wore  and  how  they  looked  at  their  worst 
In  those  hogaiis.  Then  I  wanted  to  see 
where  they  located  those  hogans,  and  why. 
Again.  I  wanted  to  try  to  find  out  why  these 
primitive  people  loved  so  well  those  so-called 
barren  lands.  Also  I  wanted  to  see  the 
ranges  to  learn  whether  there  was  any  grass 
or  not.  I  have  been  a  sheepman  most  of 
my  life,  and  after  nearly  40  years  of  prayer- 
ful search  for  grass.  I  flatter  myself  that  that 
is  something  I  know  considerable  about. 
Also  I  wanted  to  see  the  sheep.  I  wanted  to 
learn  If  they  were  dying  of  starvation  for  lack 
of  grass.  I  wanted  to  learn  also  from  the 
traders  how  they  regard  the  charged  plight 
of  the  NavaJos.  and  also  to  learn,  if  possible, 
tbe  relation  of  those  Indians  to  those  traders. 
And.  finally,  I  wanted  to  see  and  learn  about. 
If  I  could,  the  set-up  of  the  Indian  service 
Itself  at  Window  Rock.  Ariz.  If  the  Indians 
were  destitute  and  starving,  then  I  might  be 
able  to  make  some  small  contribution  to 
their  welfare. 

I  did  not  check  the  health  question  of  the 
NavaJos.  except  very  lightly,  for  that  subject 
was  assigned  to  a  medical  man  who  is  to  take 
cofnisance  of  that  special  question.  I  con- 
fined my  study  rather  to  the  economy  of  the 
area,  to  the  economic  prospects  of  tbe  Na- 
vajo, and  tbe  Influence  of  the  governmental 
pollclM  on  their  welfare.  I  wanted  to  check 
tbe  question  of  population  and  school  facili- 
ties. For  generally  when  you  ask  an  alarmist, 
who  la  telling  about  the  "starvation."  how  he 
proposes  to  remedy  tbe  situation,  almost  in- 
variably be  will  say    "schools  and  boopitals" 


are   tbe   answers,   as  if  those  things   could 
satlBfy  a  gnawing  stomach. 

At  the  outset  It  might  be  well  to  review 
briefly  the  historical  background  of  the 
Navajo  and  to  learn  how  they  became  wards 
of  the  Government.  Very  briefly  It  Is  as 
follows : 

The  NavaJos  are  recent  comers  into  the 
Southwest.  Their  language  clearly  indicates 
that  they  came  from  the  North.  Close  rela- 
tives of  the  NavaJos  are  the  Indians  of 
Alaska,  along  the  Yukon  River.  When  the 
Spaniards  flrst  contacted  the  Navajo  Tribe, 
these  Indians  were  small  in  number  and 
lived  almost  entirely  in  what  is  now  New 
Mexico. 

The  "Navabos."  as  they  were  then  called, 
were,  according  to  these  earliest  accounts, 
scattered,  not  particularly  warlike,  and  of  no 
special  importance  in  the  scene  of  early  peo- 
ples of  the  Southwest.  It  was  only  later 
vihcn  they  had  derived  agriculture  and  a 
knowledge  of  weaving  from  their  neighbors, 
the  Pueblos,  that  the  NavaJos  began  to  settle 
down  and  achieve  some  solidarity.  It  ■vra.s 
their  stealing  of  cattle  and  sheep  from  the 
more  sedentary  occupants  of  tbe  area  that 
brou::ht  them  to  the  notice  of  the  larger 
populations. 

When  tbe  Spaniards  came  to  this  country 
with  horses,  sheep,  cattle,  and  dogs,  the 
NavaJos  found  that  It  was  easier  to  forage 
for  their  living  than  to  earn  It  by  the  sweat 
of  their  brow.  These  Indians  would  raid 
Spanish  villages  and  the  valley  Pueblos  and 
then  ride  away  on  their  horses,  taking'  corn 
and  other  food,  and  even  abducting  humans 
as  slaves.  This  was  easy  and  exciting  and 
lasted  for  about  300  years. 

It  came  to  an  end.  finally,  when  the  United 
SUtes  Government,  In  order  to  protect  the 
pack  trains  of  settlers  and  pioneers  going 
further  West,  sent  soldiers  to  subdue  them. 
Gen.  Kit  Carson  led  the  small  army  which 
destroyed  their  homes  and  crops  and  sheep, 
Recrgnizing  this  superior  force,  the  NavaJos 
surrendered  In  1864,  and  between  7.000  and 
8,000  of  them  were  rounded  up  and  taken  to 
Bosque  Redondo,  near  Fort  Sumner,  N.  Mex. 
There  they  were  located  on  good  land  sus- 
ceptible of  Irrigation. 

Tbe  NavaJos,  however,  were  very  unhappy 
at  Bosque  Redondo  and  continuously  pleaded 
to  be  permitted  to  return  to  their  colorful 
lauds  of  Arizona  and  northwest  New  Mexico. 
Finally,  In  1868,  they  signed  a  treaty  with 
the  United  States  of  America  and  returned 
to  their  homeland. 

As  treaties  always  do,  this  treaty  with  the 
NavaJos  provided  many  things,  I  name  a 
few: 

Article  I:  Each  party  pledges  Its  honor  to 
forever  keep  peace. 

Article  II:  It  provides  for  a  reservation  to 
be  set  apart  for  the  use  and  occupancy  of 
the  NavaJos  forever,  and  upon  which  no  per- 
son shall  trespass  without  express  authority 
of  the  Government. 

Article  VI:  Piovides  for  educational  ad- 
vantages, "especially  of  such  of  them  as  may 
be  settled  on  the  agricultural  parts  of  the 
reservation."  The  Indians  pledge  themselves 
to  "compel  their  children  between  the  ages 
of  6  and  16  to  attend  school,  and  tbe  Gov- 
ernment for  Its  part  agrees  to  furnish  a 
building  for  each  30  children  between  said 
ag«B  who  can  be  Induced  or  compelled  to 
attend  school."  Also  a  teacher  competent  to 
teach  the  elementary  grades  in  English  shall 
be  furnished. 

There  were  other  Important  provisions, 
particularly  tbe  one  providing  that  none  of 
the  land  ceded  shall  t)e  taken  from  them 
unless  agreed  to  by  at  least  three-fourths  of 
all  the  adult  male  Indians  occupying  the 
same.  The  Indians  also  agreed  not  to  steal 
and  carry  off  white  women  or  children,  nor 
scalp  white  men  anv  more. 

This  treaty  of  1868  marked  an  unprece- 
dented change  in  a  human.  From  maraud- 
ing, outlaw  bands  these  NavaJos  changed 
almost  overnight  Into  one  of  the  most  peace- 
ful  and  law-abiding  groups   in   tbe  world. 


The  respect  with  which  the  Navajo  people 
hold  tbe  memory  of  Kit  Carson  and  his  army, 
without  b.ttemesB,  attests  tbe  true  charac- 
ter of  that  race. 

Eighty  years  have  now  passed  since  tbe 
signing  of  that  treaty.  And,  In  spite  of 
charged  neglect,  he,  the  Navajo,  has  thrived 
in  man\  ways.  It  is  unnecessary  to  follow  In 
detail  what  has  transpired  In  these  80  years. 
We  are  considering  the  Navajo  of  today.  Has 
the  faith  which  the  Navajo  has  kept  with  tbe 
white  fathers  only  led  tlie  Indians  to  starva- 
tion and  oblivion? 

There  has  been  recurring  criticism  of  In- 
dian administration.  Some  said  It  was  ex- 
pensive compared  to  tbe  number  of  Indians 
administered.  Others  said  it  was  inept  or 
even  corrupt.  Scarcely  a  single  obcerver  or 
investigator  ever  gave  the  Indian  Service  any 
credit.  Prom  my  personal  observation,  over 
many  years,  I  believe  many  of  these  admin- 
istrators have  been  conscientious,  and  much 
of  their  policy  sound.  However,  the  Indians 
chafed  under  much  of  this  govemmentallsm, 
but  the  general  public  gave  scant  heed. 
There  was  seldom  a  story. 

Finally  some  bright  Inuovi-tor  with  a  flair 
for  publicity  hit  upon  a  slogan  that  struck 
fire.  It  was  properly  timed — the  approach 
of  winter.  The  slogan  was.  "The  NavaJos 
Are  Starving  and  Freezing  to  Death."  It 
spread  over  the  United  States  like  wUdflre. 
It  would  seem,  too,  that  it  was  eagerly  seized 
upon  In  Europe  and  Russia  for  propaganda 
against  us. 

In  a  few  short  weeks  the  Navajo  stcry  had 
been  eagerly  accepted  by  the  American  pub- 
lic. This  emotionalism  resulted  in  many 
misconceptions,  mounds  of  cast-off  clothing, 
and  much  assorted  foods. 

Politics  cf  a  very  vicious  kind  entered  Into 
the  relief  problem  on  the  Navajo  Reserva- 
tion. For  a  long  time  the  Government  has 
Issued  relief  checks  of  $5  to  16  per  month 
for  the  blind  and  disabled  old  people.  We 
were  told  by  many  traders  that  this,  to- 
gether with  food  given  them  by  relatives  or 
friends  kept  them  going  quite  well.  A 
trader  at  Ganado  pointed  out  to  us  two 
women  In  his  store  who  were  receiving  these 
chects.  The  checks  had  Just  come  In  to 
him  for  distribution.  We  saw  them.  In  No- 
vember, after  the  big  starvation  scare  the 
Red  Cross  also  made  available  funds  for  that 
class  of  needy.  But  the  amount  was  uppcd 
from  $5  or  t6  to  about  |20.  The  trader  told 
us  that  the  two  old  women  he  had  pointed 
out  to  us  were  depositing  that  extra  money 
with  him  because  the  95  and  $6  checks  were 
sufficient  for  their  needs. 

Since  this  extra  relief  money  Is  coming 
In  from  the  Government,  occasionally  a  large 
check  in  lump  sum  Is  sent  to  a  local  leader 
or  supervisor  for  distribution  to  the  needy. 
A  trader  told  us  how  It  Is  done  by  a  local 
politico  who  has  Job  aspirations.  In  fact, 
he  wants  to  become  the  chief  of  the  council. 

On  an  appointed  day  he  was  to  make  dis- 
tribution to  the  needy  of  that  district.  He 
came  to  the  trading  poet.  It  was  full  of 
children  and  women.  The  politico  would  tap 
a  boy  and  say.  "You  hungry?"  The  boy 
wotild  sty  "Yes,"  and  the  boss  would  say. 
"O.  K.,  here  is  $2."  To  a  girl  or  woman  he 
would  ask,  "Are  you  sick?"  Receiving  an 
affirmative  answer  he  would  say,  "Here  Is  ?2." 
Then  he  might  ask,  "Is  your  aunt  blind? 
O.  K.,  here  is  $2."  And  so,  on  around.  And 
when  each  was  given  about  t2,  be  would 
show  his  bulging  pockets  with  much  more 
money,  as  if  to  say,  'Well,  the  election  Is 
coming  pretty  soon  and  maybe  you  vote  for 
me?"  Tbe  trader  predicts  that  that  fellow 
very  likely  will  become  the  chief  of  the 
council. 

At  the  Government  headquarters  at  Win- 
dow Rock  we  saw  and  conversed  vi-lth  several 
Indian  ofttcials,  among  them  being  tbe  pulDllc 
relations  man  of  the  Government  and  the 
livestock  adviser.  These  men  said  they  koew 
of  no  starving  Indians,  but  did  mention  ■ome 
suffering.    They  said  also  that  the  restrtetcd 
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e»PT7ln  I  capacity  of  the  iBMiTatlon  w»»  585.- 
000  8ht«p  unlta.  They  thought  It  would 
carry  c  tore.  A  reaerTatlon  ofBcurs  wife  told 
us  esp«lally  of  the  fantastic  clothing  sent 
In.  wit  1  which  the  Indians  would  have  noth- 
ing to  lo.  She  was  Incensed  over  the  whole 
thing  md  said  she  just  detested  the  word 
"rehcf  ■ 

At  t  le  Government  mess  hall  at  Window 
Kock  ^e  met  a  man  named  E.  F.  Rentfrow, 
field  m  in  for  United  States  Railroad  Retire- 
ment :  kjard.  He  had  brought  frcm  Gallup 
In  his  car  a  pair  of  Life  magazine  photo- 
praphe  rs  and  writers.  He  said  the  latter  were 
worklr  j  up  a  story  of  the  wonderful  things 
the  Re  1  Cross  had  done  to  save  the  starving 
Navajc  i 

The  Red  Cross  had  at  that  time  put  cut 
about  •68.000.  Mr.  Rentfrow  was  trying  to 
draw  Life's  men's  attention  to  what  the 
ratlrosil  unemployment  fund  was  also  pro- 
viding But  they  were  not  interested  That 
had  no  news  value,  they  Intimated.  But  the 
Red  <  toss— that  Is  different,  because  the 
Bed  ( ross  always  follows  on  the  track  of 
tflsast  r.  And.  they  were  there  to  take  pic- 
tures 3f  how  the  Red  Cross  had  saved  the 
ttlbe. 

Mr.  Rentfrow  advised  \X'i  that  under  this 
rftUwa  r  unemployment  plan  of  the  Railroad 
Retire  ment  Board  the  Navajo  Indians  In  De- 
ccmb«  r  received  2.200  checks  totaling  over 
tlOO.O  lO.  In  January  the  payments  amounted 
to  fi:  5  000  The  plan  Is  one  under  which 
all  r«  tlroad  employees  are  eligible  after  a 
certal  x  term  of  employment. 

As  m  example,  suppoas  a  Navajo  worked 
6  mor  ths  on  the  railroad  In  1947  and  earned 
tl  OCO  Really  he  would  e.im  more  than  that. 
Then,  if  there  were  no  work  the  coming  win- 
ter, or  during  a  slack  period,  the  Indian  would 
recelv  >  $3  per  day  for  130  days  while  he  Is 
unem  )loysd.  to  be  paid  within  a  period  of 
1S9  d  ys.  He  miut  work  only  long  enough 
to  eain  $150  In  a  given  yc-u-  to  qualify  for 
comp4  Qsatlon  the  following  year. 

The  large  sums  received  by  the  Navajcs  In 
December  and  January  attest  the  genercsUy 
and  1  slue  of  the  plan.  The  payments  for 
Febni  iry.  according  to  the  regional  office  of 
ths  1  allroad  Retirement  Board  In  I>aver 
wrs  ibcut  9125.000.  Like  amounts  will  l>e 
paid  n  March  and  April.  The  total  unem- 
ployn  ent  compensation  that  the  Navajos  will 
rtcelv  I  between  November  15.  1947.  and  May 
1.  19^8.  is  estimated  at  nearly  9900  003.  or 
tufxV  twice  the  amount  of  the  emergency 
relief  appropriation  made  by  Concreas  last 
wlnte '  on  account  of  the  dtctrws  stories 
put  o  It. 

For  fully  7  months  of  the  yew  the  Banta 
Pt.  D  *  R.  G .  and  tht  Uutoo  PaclCc  RalN 
roads  can.  and  do.  employ  several  thousand 
Indlai  IS.  The  roads  like  them.  Right  now. 
Mcon  iag  to  ths  Dtnvtr  omc*  of  the  Railroad 
lltUn  BMttt  Boartl.  wbteH  aUo  U  tbs  smploy- 
■Mat  uMity  tor  ih*  raUroads  of  this  region. 
tlMT*  ai«  OB  ait  roqwnu  tor  T.OOO  Indiana 
for  i«  liMi  voriu  ihowM  tttay  avtraca  only 
itha  of  work  mwIi  yoar  (many  <K>  not 
May  ittMt  lonf)  thty  would  Mrs  M.800.000 
#»ru4  Um  y«or,  as  wall  as  rscaiva  larf*  un- 
it paymanu  during  the  midwinter 
totlowlns  when  work  Is  »laclt. 
TH  bo*rd  thinks  there  definitely  Un't  any 
why  at  least  10.000  of  the  able-bodied 
Mavajtw  could  not  work  In  the  railroad  in- 
dwtr '  tot  at  laast  7  months  of  each  yaar. 
A't  tt  0  oftan.  however,  the  Indian  docs  not 
take  I  koma  as  much  as  he  should.  It  is  being 
urgMl  now  that  an  attempt  be  made  to  ar- 
ranc«  with  the  railroads  to  withhold  from 
the  I  idlans'  wages  a  goodly  portion  of  same 
for  t  ielr  dependents.  At  present  from  20 
to  80  ptreant  of  their  compensation  Is  sent 
m  home. 
Mo4t  certainly  the  railroads  offer  oppor- 
tuntt  es  for  large  numbers  of  able-txxlled  In- 
diana at  vary  good  wagaa — and  with  annuity 
banel  ts  on  account  of  age  or  dlsabUity.  as 
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hs  death  benefits  and  widow  and  sur- 


vivor benefits.  We  may  well  say  that  there 
is  no  disgrace  in  working  on  a  railroad,  par- 
ticularly under  such  favorable  conditions. 
However,  since  the  Indiscriminate  relief  pro- 
gram of  this  winter  went  in*.o  effect,  the 
Retirement  Board  says  it  is  practically  im- 
possible to  get  the  men  that  can  be  used 
right  now. 

In  recent  months  several  magazines  and 
many  newspapers  have  published  sensational 
articles  about  the  Navajos.  Also  they  have 
used  faked  pictures.  One  pcper  sent  out 
its  photographer  to  get  shots  of  the  Indians 
freezing.  Near  a  trading  post  we  visited,  this 
photographer  went  cut  under  the  trees  and 
scrcped  up  some  snow,  because  in  spite  of 
the  stories  of  Indians  wallowing  In  the  snow. 
only  a  thin  skiff  had  fallen.  The  photogra- 
pher piled  It  up  and  then  got  some  Indians 
to  stand  In  It  while  he  shot  hU  pictures 

Another  photographer  took  seme  pictures 
Inside  a  trading  post.  He  required  that  an 
Indian  boy  take  cff  his  shoes,  because  the 
story  said  they  were  without  shoes.  The  Feb- 
ruary Issue  of  Lock  magazine  had  an  article 
by  Will  Rogers.  Jr  .  at  the  head  of  which  was 
a  picture  cf  an  almost  naked  youngster 
standing  In  the  snow.  Some  newspapers 
showed  the  same  picture.  On  the  face  of  It 
the  picture  Is  spurious.  The  so-called 
"starving  '  child  is  as  fat  as  a  butter  ball. 
She  was  virtually  stripped,  but  did  hang  onto 
the  sliver  bracelet  on  her  arm  which  could 
be  sold  or  pawned  for  enough  to  buy  warm 
uadarwear  and  velveteen  for  a  dress.  How- 
ever, no  Indian  child  ever  stands  cut  In  the 
weather  like  that  Their  hogans  are  always 
warm  and  the  Indians  have  an  abundance  of 
fuel. 

The  wave  of  public  emotion  over  the  sup- 
posed destitution  of  the  Navajos  has  been 
fostered  by  gross  Inaccuracies  and  seme  de- 
liberate falsehoods.  Here  |u-e  some  cases  In 
point: 

For  several  months  an  attorney  from  Wash- 
ington, formerly  In  the  Attorney  Ganerals 
office.  h«f  been  on  the  reservation  represent- 
ing the  Indlnns  In  their  claims  against  the 
Federal  Government,  principally  land  claims. 
It  Is  a  legitimate  and  laudable  assignment. 

However.  In  a  public  address  near  the  Res- 
ervation, this  attorney  charged  a  nearby  city 
with  gross  municipal  neglect  becai'se  seme 
Indians  came  cff  the  reservation,  became  in- 
tczlcated.  and  were  beaten  up  in  fights.  He 
threatened  the  city  with  national  disgrace, 
or  worse.  Then  he  launched  Into  a  tirade 
about  the  horrible  conditions  on  the  re:crva- 
tlon.  which  he  could  not  cbar^  against  the 
city  where  he  sp^  ke.  but  against  -his  erst- 
while employer.  Uncle  Sam.  He  also  said 
the  Indians  were  starTlng.  Specifically  he 
said  that  SCO  out  of  every  1,000  had  tuber- 
culosis and  that  Infant  mortality  was  seven 
timaa  tha  national  averagt. 

Aa  potntad  out  by  that  attomay.  which 
toUows  the  line  usad  by  moat  people  who 
writ*  sueb  articles  or  maka  talks  about  tha 
plight  of  tiM  Kbvajoa.  tiM  iMalik  attuatlon  la 
most  tarrlbla.  iMapt  tor  vaaarMU  dlasasa, 
which  Is  of  rather  recent  ineMaBM,  the  c^alm 
la  mads  that  baaltb  coodltlom  hava  always 
been  very  bad.  Rowtvar,  Oovarwnant  au- 
tisttea,  as  wall  as  thoaa  used  by  the  alarmists 
thamaalvaa,  bartlly  baar  out  the  claim  of  ci* 
caaatva  death  from  disease. 

In  IMS.  when  the  treaty  was  made 
with  the  Navajos  and  they  were  returned 
from  Basque  Redondo.  the  Government  re- 
ported that  there  were  from  8.000  to  8.000 
of  them.  In  1947  It  was  claimed  that  the 
total  population  was  from  55.000  to  80.000. 
Probably  the  lower  figure  is  nearest  the  num- 
ber. Using  a  median  figtire.  we  may  say 
that  the  trlt>e  Increased  since  1868  from 
7.000  to  56.000.  or  an  eight-fold  incraasa. 

What  about  the  balance  of  the  United 
States?  In  1870.  nearest  censtu  date  to  1868. 
the  population  of  the  United  States  was  a 
litUe  less  than  40.0OO.0C0.  Right  now  It  Is 
estimated  at  soma  over  140.000.000.  or  a  gain 


of  3 '7  fold  as  compared  with  8  fold  for 
the  Nsvajos.  If  there  were  a  number  of 
stragglers  among  the  Navajos  which  the 
Army  didn't  take  to  Bosque  Redondo  in  1864. 
wc  have  only  to  remind  ourselves  that  be- 
tween 1870  and  1947  several  million  white 
immigrants  from  Europe  and  elsewhere  came 
into  this  broad  land  of  ours. 

Can  one  say  that  an  Ignorant,  starving,  and 
diseased  people,  as  claimed,  will  increase  In 
number  In  a  given  period  seven  or  eight  fold. 
while  a  virile,  well-fed,  and  Intelligent  grcup 
can  show  ^  gun  cf  only  half  as  much  or 
less?  It  U  incredible  that  the  Indian  is  that 
much  l>ctter  a  progenitor.  We  believe  the 
answer  Is  that  the  population  Is  less  than 
claimed,  probably  not  more  than  40.000  or 
45. OCO.  Even  at  these  figures.  It  doesn't  ap- 
pear that  thev  are  dying  like  files. 

Health  conditions  may  be  bad  out  there. 
I  Em  not  a  doctor,  although  having  lived 
a  pioneer  life  I  am  accustomed  to  observing 
health  conditions.  On  the  reservation  I 
was  in  a  large  number  of  hogans  and  I  saw 
no  signs  of  sickness.  I  heard  not  a  single 
sniffle  nor  evidence  of  cold.  I  know  there 
must  be  cUease.  but  It  Is  not  very  apparent. 
Mrs.  Arthur  Newcomb.  already  mentioned, 
told  us  that  for  a  number  of  years  she  was 
ch.iirman  pf  the  State  Indian  Committee  of 
the  Generil  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs  of 
America.  A  woman  doctor  from  the  United 
States  Health  Service  inspected  the  Nava- 
jos' homes  with  Mrs.  Newcomb.  These  typi- 
cal Navajo  hogans  are  octagonal  In  shape 
with  a  2>2-  to  3-foot  square  opening  In  the 
dome  to  let  out  the  smoke.  The  fire  Is 
built  In  a  pit  In  the  center  of  the  room. 
The  floor  Is  of  hard  earth,  usually  bare. 

The  health  service  doctor,  with  Mrs.  New- 
comb. also  examined  some  more  nearly  mod- 
em hemes,  which  were  square  or  rectangular 
log  houses.  In  which  a  cook  stove  is  some- 
times used.  This  modern  home  Is  not  nearly 
as  sanitary  as  the  old-fashlcned  bogan.  the 
health  service  authority  declared. 

Uow  the  Indians  regard  hogans  Is  illus- 
trated In  the  life  of  Chee  Dodge,  a  famous 
and  well-to-do  mixed-blood  Indian.  Chee 
had  a  large  number  of  sheep  and  had  ac- 
cumulated a  considerable  fortune.  He  spoke 
English  well  and  had  many  white-man 
friends.  Some  of  these  prevailed  upon  him 
to  build  himself  a  good  home  out  near 
Crystal.  N.  Mez..  where  he  had  his  sheep. 
This  home  was  modern,  with  plumbing  and 
heating  facilities. 

With  some  of  Chee's  acquslntances.  I  vis- 
ited him  about  20  years  ago.  He  had  a  very 
attractive  place  but  be  didn't  live  there.  He 
spent  his  waking  hours  and  slept  In  a  bogan 
which  he  had  built  for  himself  and  his  fam- 
ily a  few  htmdrads  yards  from  bis  modern 
home. 

A-porantly  tba  graatest  problem  of  the 
Navajo  ts  to  conrUMO  tha  whtta  man  that 
It  la  not  sasanttal  that  the  Indian  adopt  all 
of  our  customs  and  hkblta.  Whenever  he 
trlea  It.  either  In  bomaa  or  drinking,  be 
iuflers. 

One  of  tha  btttarast  complaints  of  tba 
brash  young  attorney  from  Wasblngtoo,  al- 
raady  r«f*rr«d  to,  waa  ragardlng  the  stock* 
raductlon  program  of  the  Government.  Be 
said  that  the  Oovammant  Indian  Service  bad 
wantonly  dastroyad  tha  Navajo  economy. 
He  told  the  harrowing  talc  of  when  they,  the 
Government,  In  1994  took  1.000  goats  out  and 
shot  tbam.  "Would  to  God."  he  cried,  "that 
thoaa  poor  starving  people  had  that  goat 
meat  now  "  When  the  young  man  was  re- 
minded later  that  In  the  same  year  100.003 
of  the  best  sheep  of  New  Mexico  and  about 
25.000  cattle  were  also  shot  or  otherwise 
killed,  his  Jsw  dropped.  It  was  sll  done  for 
tba  same  reason.  There  was  not  enough 
grass  for  all  the  stock;  there  waa  very  little. 
If  any.  sale  for  the  animals,  so  part  of  the 
herds  ware  destroyed  to  save  the  balance. 

There  are  conflicting  reports  about  range 
conditions  on  the  reservation  now.  The  ex- 
tremists aay  there  "ain't  no  grass."    Recent 
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magazine  writers  have  stated  the  grass  Is 
gone  and  the  soil  is  washing  down  the  Colo- 
rado River.  At  the  same  time,  they  condemn 
the  Government  for  reducing  the  herds.  The 
two  viewpoints  £u-e  Irreconcilable.  If  there 
were  no  grass,  the  livestock  must  go. 

Others  say  the  range  is  good,  but  not 
enough  sheep  are  permitted.  The  fact  is 
that  the  ranges  of  the  Navajo  Reservation 
are  m  excellent  condition  now.  and  the  sheep 
and  cattle  are  in  the  best  of  flesh.  The 
good  range  is  due  to  a  certain  extent  to  a 
reduction  In  numbers  of  stock,  but  more  par- 
ticularly to  the  extra  amount  of  rainfall  'he 
last  season. 

However.  I  know  by  long  experience  in  the 
livestock  business  that  no  man  can  tell  In 
advance  Jtist  bow  much  stock  a  given  range 
will  support.  Because  no  one  can  foretell 
the  rainfall.  80  the  only  safe  course  to  pur- 
sue is  to  bend  over  backward  In  conserva- 
tism. The  white-man  ranchers  of  New  Mex- 
ico and  the  other  range  SUtes  have  definitely 
learned  this.  We  have  found  out  that  we 
can  make  more  money  on  a  given  range  with 
a  little  more  than  half  the  stock  that  we 
used  to  run.  The  Indian  is  doing  the  same 
thing.  A  number  of  years  ago  the  Navajos 
bad  poor  lamblngs  and  45-  to  50-pound 
lambs  at  market  time;  whereas  now  they  have 
good  crops  of  lambs  which  are  weighing  60 
to  66  pounds  or  more.  There  has  beer,  a 
corresponding  gain  In  the  wool  clip. 

The  sheep  population  U  now  about  one- 
half  of  what  It  waa  a  few  years  ago.  The 
same  thing  is  true  of  tha  white  man's  sheep 
of  New  Mexico.  The  reason  of  each  is  about 
the  same.  There  was  necessary  reduction, 
but  more  important  were  the  extremely  high 
prices  which  have  Induced  both  white  man 
and  Indian  to  sell  hl.s  ewe  lambs.  The  writer 
did  this  very  thing  This  results  in  rapid 
diminishing  of  the  herds. 

Our  friends,  the  (Jarmlsts.  point  out  the 
terribly  low  per  capita  Income  of  the  Navajos 
and  compare  It  with  that  of  the  balance  of 
the  country.  Time  and  again  we  have  read 
that  figure  of  982  per  capita  per  year  for  the 
Navajo  as  against  about  1800  for  the  na- 
tional figure.  Airaln  they  falsify.  Because 
the  flgtires  of  1940  are  used  for  the  Indian, 
but  1944  for  the  balance  of  the  country.  In 
1944  the  per  capita  Income  of  the  Indian  was 
a  little  over  $200  instead  of  982  as  stated. 
Considering  the  vast  difference  in  the  mode 
of  living  of  the  Indian.  9200  per  capita  means 
no  starvation.  In  fact.  It  Is  affluence.  He 
has  no  fuel  or  water  bills;  no  rent  or  taxes — 
only  food  and  clothing  to  buy. 

Probably  the  gravest  criticism  that  Is 
leveled  at  the  Indian  SerTloe,  at  the  Gov- 
ernment luelf .  and  even  at  the  people  of  the 
United  States,  is  our  charged  grosa  neglect 
of  the  Navajo  Tribe  in  the  question  of  educa- 
tion and  educational  lacllltics. 

Nearly  ertry  critic  in\-okss  the  treaty  of 
IMI  to  prove  that  we  have  groaaly  violated 
our  aolemn  pledge  to  provide  every  90  Navajo 
rhlldr*n  between  the  a««a  of  8  end  19  with 
a  schoolroom  and  Uachtr,  and  It  U  suteil 
over  and  over  again  that  whereas  Uicre  are 
n.800  children  of  aohool  age  Rogera  and 
many  ethara  ptit  It  at  •4.000— provtalon  Is 
made  for  only  5.000  to  6.000.  leaving  about 
K.OOO  to  18.000  without  school.  This,  In  our 
aoetcty,  which  U  now  so  education  conscious. 
Is  the  crowning  indictment  of  all. 

However,  the  claims  of  the  critics  of  the 
school  system  as  to  numbers  of  school  ages 
are  obviously  false.  The  toUl  population 
can't  possibly  be  more  than  66.000  at  the 
most.  Then.  If  there  are  24,000  of  school 
age.  as  claimed,  over  40  percent  of  the  total 
population  miut  be  included.  It  can't  pos- 
sibly be  true  because  the  school-age  census 
for  New  Mexico,  which  Includes  oit  proUflc 
Spanish-American  population,  U  about  23 
percent  of  the  total  population.  Moreover, 
the  school  census  for  New  Mexico  consists  cf 
all  between  the  ages  of  5  snd  18  years.  Inclu- 
sive, instead  of  ages  6  to  16,  as  provided  by 


the  treaty  with  the  Navajos.  On  the  New 
Mexico  basis  of  23  percent  of  the  population, 
there  would  be.  on  the  basis  of  the  treaty, 
about  10.000  Navajo  chUdren  for  whom  to 
provide  schools  instead  of  22.500  to  24,000, 
as  claimed  by  the  extremists.  Other  extrem- 
ists attempt  to  prove  their  claims  of  24,000 
of  school  age  by  saying  that  67  percent  of 
the  total  population,  or  37,500,  are  vmder  25 
years  of  age;  that  they  die  young.  If  there 
are  24.000  between  agee  6  and  16.  then  there 
must  be  at  least  11,000  under  6.  80  we  would 
have  a  total  of  85.000  between  birth  and  IC. 
On  that  basts  there  would  be  only  2,500  be- 
tween 16  and  25.  The  statement  is  prepos- 
terous. 

A  recent  survey  by  the  Indian  Service 
showed  that  8,100  ol  the  Navajo  chUdren 
were  In  school  Instead  of  5,000  to  6.0O0.  This 
is  about  60  percent  of  all  of  school  age  per 
the  treaty.  Incidentally,  in  New  Meiaco, 
which  has  an  excellent  school  system  and 
facilities,  only  75  percent  of  the  pupils  of 
school  age  are  in  daily  attendance. 

The  sensational  claims  of  the  growth  In 
population,  as  well  as  the  impossible  claims 
of  the  number  of  school  age,  typify  the  care- 
less and  untruthful  statements  that  are  made 
about  many  things  regarding  the  Navajo 
Tribe. 

The  Indian  lives  a  very  simple  life.  But 
can  we  say  that  it  is  not  quite  adequate  so 
long  as  there  Is  food?  The  balance  he  can 
quite  easily  provide.  He  pitches  his  hogan 
in  a  spot  accessible  to  firewood  and  usually 
not  far  from  water.  He  never  lacks  fy  fuel, 
has  a  very  comfortable  home,  and  does  not 
miss  so  many  of  the  things  we  have.  But 
Isn't  It  definitely  true  that  thinking  white 
people  realize  that  our  own  civilization  is 
entirely  too  complex:  that  we  are  nearly  all 
under  too  terrific  a  strain  as  we  attempt  to 
meet  our  social  and  civic  respcnslbllltles. 
and  our  cultural  needs.  We  have  evolved 
a  highly  competitive  life  In  which  we  attempt 
to  build  up  a  security  for  the  future-  that  we 
rarely  secure  or  enjoy.  Why  must  we  feel 
hysterical,  then,  when  the  Navajo  has  escaped 
the  main  rigors  of  such  doubtful  blessings? 
Very  few  of  the  sensational  writers  make 
any  pretense  of  offering  real  proposals  for 
the  betterment  of  the  Navajos.  Some  say 
schooling  is  the  answer;  others  say  the  de- 
veloping of  an  980,000,000  irrigation  project 
out  of  the  San  Juan  River,  which  would  pro- 
vide homes  for  2.500  extra  families  Is  the 
answer.  They  forget,  or  do  not  know,  that 
lO.OCO  white  families  along  the  Rio  Grande 
Valley  of  Kew  Mexico  have  been  clamoring, 
without  success,  for  a  like  apptopriation  for 
years.  But  most  of  the  alarmists  aay  a  re- 
organization of  the  Indian  Bureau  or  Its  abo- 
liuon  Is  the  answer.  There  is  grave  suspi- 
cion that  many  of  such  are  in  hopee  of  belrg 
In  on  the  reorganization  themselves.  Pos- 
sibly they  are  Ibe  ones  wbo  started  the 
emotionalism. 

The  over>aU  problem  of  the  Navajo  Is  the 
same  over-all  problem  that  haa  taoed  the 
white  man  lu  America  lor  a  great  many  yeaia. 
Sixty  years  ago  one-balt  of  tb«  population 
of  the  United  States  was  engaged  In  an  agri- 
cultural economy.  The  need  for  people  on 
the  farm  baa  declined  tinui  today  only  about 
16  percent  of  the  total  popolatton  Is  engaged 
in  agriculture.  Therefore,  Muay  of  us  left 
the  farms  and  did  other  things.  Tlie  Navajo 
mttst  make  some  form  of  adjtistment  also, 
and  Is  doing  so.  We  can  help  hith.  But  the 
do-gooders  who  prefer  to  keep  him  on  the 
reservation  to  mike  a  mtisetim  piece  out  of 
him  will  not  let  him  become  practical  as 
other  peoples  have,  and  are  in  his  way. 

The  greater  responsibility  we  can  place  on 
the  Indian  himself  the  sooner  he  will  become 
a  free  citizen.  He  must  learn  by  hard 
knocks,  not  be  treated  like  a  child.  We  brag 
of  the  fine  work  he  did  during  the  war.  If 
he  was  self-relUnt  then,  as  all  testify,  then 
most  certainly  be  can  find  his  way  around 
in  civil  life  now. 


The  Navajos'  rudimentary  education  has 
not  been  neglected  entirely  as  claimed.  Fully 
75  percent  of  them,  according  to  traders  and 
well-informed  persons,  can  speak  English. 
Probably  a  mejorlty  of  them  speak  three 
languages,  which  Includes  Spanish.  Perhaps 
60  percent  have  a  fair  education  in  other 
respects,  which  might  fit  them  for  a  niche 
in  society.  There  are  large  areas  of  our 
southern  States  which  do  not  have  as  high 
an  Incidence  of  education  and  literacy  as  the 
much  lamented  Navajo  Indian.  And  of  real 
importance  to  him  In  being  assimllatad  into 
the  white  man's  life,  there  is  practically  no 
race  discrimination  against  him. 

All  honest  students  recognize  the  deep 
love  of  the  Navajo  for  his  family  and  bis  na- 
tive land.  Also  we  know  that  he  does  not 
like  to  work  continuously,  and  so  far  has 
little  desire  to  accumulate  wealth.  The  Ideal 
condition  for  the  Navajo,  then,  is  his  ability 
to  secure  work  or  the  reservation,  or  not  to 
exceed  75  to  100  miles  distant.  During  the 
war  about  2.500  of  them  worked  at  neaiby 
Fort  Wingate  and  were  content  because  they 
ccuid  take  time  off  frequently  and  go  to  the 
reservation  for  a  "sing"  or  to  visit.  Others 
found  work  on  the  railroads. 

All  of  this  indicates  that  in  addition  to 
railroad  work  some  type  of  Industry  adjacent 
to  the  reservation,  at  places  like  Wlnslow. 
Farmlngton,  Aztec,  and  Gallup  would  be 
Ideal.  And  the  Industry  should  b8  private 
industry — not  governniental.  The  Indian 
Bureau  and  Indian  associations  should  not 
oppose  industry  nor  restrict  It,  but  should 
encourage  It. 

People  who  really  know  the  reservation 
and  Its  capacity  estimate  that  about  80  to  90 
percent  of  the  Navajos  are  self-supporting 
right  there  in  their  homeland.  That  would 
mean  that  on  the  basis  of  a  population  of 
56.000,  about  46,000  are  self-supporting  on 
the  reservtltlou.  That  would  leave  about 
11,000  who  should  be  supported  by  outside 
work.  However,  that  does  not  mean  that 
the  full  11,000  must  have  Jobs.  Normally 
only  35  percent  of  all  of  us,  white  or  Indian, 
need  be  employed,  or  are  employed.  Thirty- 
five  percent  ol  ll.COO  Is  3,800.  Therefore,  on 
a  ba£ls  of  this  analysis,  occupation  for  about 
3300  Indians  is  all  that  Is  required.  That 
is  very  simple. 

We  used  to  call  people  who  were  foolishly 
sentimental  over  Indians  or  others,  "yeam- 
ers."  The  recent  hysteria  over  the  poor 
Navajo  was  the  greatest  outburst  of  "yearn- 
Ism"  yet  to  disgrace  our  national  self-esteem. 
Such  waves  of  emotionalism  have  been  too 
typical  of  us  in  the  past.  This  one  has  done 
us  real  harm  here  and  abroad.  It  is  time 
we  outgrew  such  follies.  The  Navajo  Indian 
la  a  smart  individual.  We  sbotikl  treat  blm 
as  such.  The  Indian  should  have  the  same 
protection  under  law  as  any  other  American, 
the  aame  privileges,  the  same  responalbiU- 
tlea.  aa  much  education  as  is  practical,  or 
be  can  acquire.  In  a  generation  or  two.  the 
Navajo  wtKild  then  beoome  as  good  a  ritUrcn 
as  he  was  a  soldier  during  the  war.  And  at 
some  definite  time  lu  tba  future.  b«  abould 
be  ctven  full  autoBDwy  aad  oeaae  to  remain 
a  word  of  the  OovemaBent. 


Cooperation  for  World  Peace 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CLYDE  R.  HOEY 

or  NORTH  CAROLINA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  AprU  20  (legislative  day  of 
Monday,  March  29).  1948 

Mr.  HOEY.    Mr.  President.  I  a*k  unan- 
imous conaent  to  have  printed  in  the 
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Apper  dlx  of  the  Ricord  a  very  thought- 
lul  editorial  entitled  "Congress  and  the 
Peopii  Must  Now  Cooperate  for  World 
Peace  "  written  by  Clarence  Poe.  presi- 
dent i  nd  editor  of  the  Progressive  Parm- 
er, and  appearing  in  the  May  1948  Issue 
of  th:  t  publication. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  o  dered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
MlQlows: 

Ornhmm  and  ths  Pir^n.!  IfxTar  Now 

CoopnuTi  ro«  Woiiuj  Pxack 
(By  Clartnce  Poe.  president  and  editor) 
(Thi  American  people  have  been  stunned 
by  a  rreat  danger— the  danger  of  another 
world  war.  Can  they  not  now  be  electrlfled 
by  a  1  real  hope— a  hope  that  by  wUe  and 
promr  t  planning  we  cannot  only  ( 1 )  check 
Ruaalin  aggreaalon  new.  but  also  (3)  lo 
I  then  UN  (the  United  Nations  organl- 
)  as  to  make  It  prevent  acgrcsalon  and 
birMJter?  This  article  la  an  appeal  to 
and  our  people  to  formulate  and 
jient  that  great  hope.) 
•ly  every  great  crista  Is  a  twofold  cp- 
portu  uty  It  may  result  either  In  great 
evU  o '  great  good. 

Th«  present  world  crUU  U  no  eiceptlon  to 
this  I  ule.  It  may  be  allowed  to  drift  Into 
bums  ally's  greatest  war — or  the  opportunity 
may  1 «  so  used  as  to  organize  the  world  for 
durable  and  lasting  peace  than  It  baa 
lielore  known.  Which  shall  It  be? 
Tht  answer  to  this  question  U  largely  up 
to  th  »  Congress  of  the  United  States  Our 
96  8c  lators  and  437  Memtiers  of  our  HouM 
of  tU  presentativea  have  come  to  their  su- 
pranu  hour.  Only  they  can  reassure  a 
ttoab  ed  Nation  with  a  clarion  call  for  so 
organ  sing  the-  nations  as  to  saf egu;\rd  world 
^ As  we  said  In  the  concluding  para- 
graph on  this  page  last  month: 

"Oi  ce  again  here  In  IMS  humanity  has  a 
_Mie  I  to  make.  Perhaps  all  our  present 
trH>tf  stlons  may  prove  to  be  not  Just  the 
death  pangs  of  a  world  order  that  was  cursed 
by  w  »r.  imperialism,  and  want.  Perhaps 
they  1  nay  yet  be  recognised  as  the  birth  pangs 
of  a  D  »w  and  nobler  order  that  will  give  to  all 
manli  Ind  under  the  United  Nations  a  security 
and  lapplness  never  known  before  and  a 
..jilUitlon  of  'the  four  freedoms'  for  which 
so  m  iny  died — freedom  of  speech,  freedom 
of  r«llgion.  freedom  from  want,  freedom 
from  fear." 

raw  OOMBRIOMS  IXQUiaK  cn  actton 

dot  ■  negative  policy,  America  needs 

policy.     Instead  of  a  policy  of  fear. 

of  hope.     Instead  of  stopping  with 

thorough  plans  for  mobilizing 

against  possible  war.  we  need  some 

sratesmanship  to  organize  the 

world  foi  r'«ace.    Our  present  problem 

one  merely  of  stopping  criminal  ag- 

such  as  Russia  has  been  guilty  of. 

to  be  and  must  be  stopped.     But 

supreme  need  is  not  Just  (1 )    to  halt  It 

temporarily    and    ineffectively)    ty 

that  nation  acting  together  for  the 

aelng— but  (3)   also  to  develop  an  or- 

of  nations  that  shoukt  throw  the 

ned  power  of  all  countries  against  all 

ifgrcaslon  In  future.    We  grant  that  the 

Nations  cannot  now  do  so.    But  Con- 

ean  give  all  America  and  all  the  world 

1  kope  if  It  will  at  once  take  some  heroic 

to  give  the  United  Nations  power  to 

•ueh  aggrMston  and  war  In  future. 

r«p«at  that  It  Is  in  Congress  that  the 

must  evidently  ;4aM  ttaalr  bopes  if 

to  have  such  a  con«tnietlv«  program 

w^rld  peace  and  hope.     To  the  question. 

other    departments   of    Government  — 

tl«,     mllttary.    executive— using    or 

th*  Omltsd  MaUccw? "  we  see  no 

lo  aay  that  they  are  too  largely 

It      While   giving   UN   occasional 

itkon.  tbsir  repeated  emphasis  Is  on  force 
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and  war— oo  preparation  for  war — as  the 
best  guaranties  at  peace.  That  they  do  so 
honestly,  we  do  not  question.  That  they  do 
•o  wisely,  we  question  very  much. 

FOr  generations  mUttary  men  have  thou((ht 
of  force  and  mUltary  might  as  the  one  way 
to  arawer  a  threat  of  war  •  •  •  and  of 
military  victory  In  case  of  war  as  their  su- 
preme objective  But  their  present  need  is 
to  rethink  their  problems  In  term*  cf  the 
new  age  in  which  we  live.  Two  truths  are 
Inescapable : 

1.  There  U  no  Isolation  In  modem  war- 
fare. Air  power  Ignores  all  boundaries  and 
all  oceans. 

2.  There  are  no  victors  In  modem  warfare. 
War  ruins  victor  and  vanquished  alike. 
Look  at  England  today.  Only  recently  the 
world's  greatest  and  richest  nation.  It  has 
been  a  victor  In  the  world's  two  greatest 
wars — yet  has  become  bankrupt  and  a  vir- 
tual poorhouse.  Another  world  war,  even  If 
America  &h:iuld  win  it.  might  leave  America 
almost  equally  bad  off. 

What  troubles  America  today,  let  us  re- 
Iterate,  is  this;  That  our  President,  our  dip- 
lomats, our  military  men  do  not  present  any 
great  national  plan  for  strengthening  the 
United  Nations  while  proposing  Incalculable 
billions  for  new  military  expenditures  here 
and  abroad.  "But  these  are  old.  old  pleas." 
the  people  say.  "and  all  too  often  have  ended 
only  in  war  and  ruin  Where  are  America's 
voices  of  faith  and  hope?  Where  are  the 
men  of  laadatahtp  and  statesmanahip  who 
can  meet  eooagmctlvely  the  clialleage  of  a 
new  world  In  a  new  crisis?" 

NO  riACK  wrTHotrr  world  organization 

The  Congress  seems  America's  one  hope. 
Nobody  who  reads  history  can  believe  that 
world  peace  can  be  preserved  by  our  Nation 
merely  Joining  first  with  one  nation  and 
then  another  in  opposition  to  some  other 
nation  or  group  of  nations.  As  we  said  over 
and  over  again  in  all  the  years  from  1919 
to  1941  as  we  pleaded  for  some  form  of 
United  Nations  to  prevent  World  War  II — 

What  Is  the  only  way  to  preserve  peace 
between  persons'"  It  is  by  having  courts  to 
settle  this  differences — and  courts  backed 
with  power  to  enforce  their  decisions.  What 
is  the  only  way  to  preseve  peace  between  na- 
tions? It  is  to  have  some  kind  of  supreme 
court  of  natloiu  with  police  power  to  enforce 
Its  decisions. 

Portunately  both  the  American  people  and 
our  American  Congress  are  showing  signs  of 
their  realization  of  the  three  supreme  facta 
that  confront  us — 

1.  Some  kind  of  world  government  with 
power  to  prevent  aggression  and  war  must 
ultimately   be  established. 

3.  The  sooner  this  is  done  the  better  for  all 
humanity. 

3.  It  is  much  wiser  and  more  practicable 
to  strengthen  and  improve  the  present 
United  Nations  organization  rather  than  try 
to  establish  a  brand  new  such  organization. 
In  a  recent  Gallup  poll  American  citizens 
voted  overwhelmingly  for  such  a  policy. 

CONcaXSS    MOVES    TO    aZVISZ    UN 

All  through  this  article  we  have  said  that 
Congress  needs  to  act.  The  great  good  news 
Is  that  action  has  now  begun  and  should  be 
puahed  to  final  success.  Two*  able  vroupa 
(compoeed  equally  of  Democratic  and  Repub- 
lican Banatora  and  Representatives)  have 
sponaored  an  official  declaration  by  both 
Houses  of  Congress  calling  for  a  convention 
of  all  the  countries  to  revise  and  strengthen 
the  United  Watto—  Charter.  The  declsred 
aim  U  "that  tlM  Onltad  Nations  organization 
shall  be  able  to  fulfill  lu  stated  mission  as 
the  principal  and  most  effective  Instrument 
for  world  peace  •  •  •  strong  enough  to 
guarantee  any  mwittr  nation,  however  large 
or  small  and  Whaltar  Its  form  of  govern- 
ment, against  armed  violence  by  sny  other 
oatlun."     Other  specific  pruvuions  are. 


1.  The  revUion  shall  preserve  the  full  sov- 
ereignty of  member  states  except  lor  acts 
of  aggression  and  armament  for  aggression 
•  •  •  and  there  shall  be  no  veto  in  cases 
Involving  aggression. 

3.  There  shall  be  a  World  Court  with  power 
to  judge  in  specific  matters  dealing  with  ag- 
greaalon of  both  govemmenu  and  Individ- 
uals. 

3.  The  official  United  States  proposal  for 
an  Atomic  Development  Authority  ahall  be 
adopted;  the  making  of  war  munitions  shall 
be  reduced  and  controlled  and  international 
inspection  of  armament  guaranteed:  an  ef- 
fective world  police  force  maintained. 

4.  If  any  naUon  refuses  to  support  such 
a  program  for  world  peace,  the  other  nations 
shall  nevertheleaa  go  ahead  with  this  pro- 
gram, but  leave  the  door  open  for  the  other 
nation  to  come  In  at  any  time. 

What  America  now  needs  is  to  have  the 
entire  membership  of  both  House  and  Senate 
and  all  peace-loving  Americans  rally  around 
such  a  program  as  is  here  presented.  That 
It  may  fce  improved  In  deUll  no  one  will  deny. 
But  It  does  propose  an  American  program  for 
peace  preparedness  as  far-reaching  as  our 
program  for  military  preparedness.  It  Is  a 
great  voice  of  hope  It  Is  a  declaration  that 
men  are  not  the  blind  victims  of  a  fate  lead- 
ing them  on  to  inevitable  war.  It  declares 
rather  that  In  the  minds  and  souls  of  Ameri- 
can men  and  women  we  have  the  qualities 
to  meet  and  solve  the  supreme  crisis  of  our 
times  •  •  •  and  Justify  the  faith  of  all 
the  dead  of  two  wars  who  died  believing  that 
out  of  their  sacrifice  would  come  a  better 
world  and  a  lasting  peace. 


The  Postal  Pay  Bill 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

cr 

HON.  IRVING  M.  IVES 

or  NEW  TURK 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  April  20  (legislative  day  of 
Monday,  March  29) ,  1948 

Mr.  rVES.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  in.'iorted  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record  an  editorial  en- 
titled "The  Postal  Pay  Bill."  which  ap- 
peared in  the  April  17.  1S48.  Issue  of  the 
New  York  Journal  and  American. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

TKK  POSTAL  PAT   BUX 

The  Civil  Service  Committee  of  the  United 
States  Senate  has  given  Its  approval  to  a 
measure  which,  if  finally  adopted  by  the 
whole  Congress  and  signed  by  the  President, 
will  increase  the  annual  pay  of  each  Federal 
postal  worker  by  $800 

This  would  be  a  welcome  addition  to  the 
Income  of  the  postal  workers  and  certainly 
a  well-earned  one.  but  It  will  still  leave  the 
total  annual  pay  of  these  essential  Federal 
employees  much  less  than  adequate  for  the 
standards  of  living  to  which  they  are  entitled. 

The  attitude  of  the  Federal  Government 
toward  the  pay  of  postal  workers  has  long 
been  not  only  niggardly  but  very  strange  and 
Inconsistent.  In  view  of  the  contrasting  atti- 
tude the  Ooverment  has  often  taken  COBMni* 
Ing  the  psy  of  workers  In  private  anptoy* 
ment,  especially  organized  or  unionized 
workers. 

In  several  notable  InsUnces  the  most  pcw« 
trful  figure*  In  th*  Pedersl  GovernoMnt,  ln« 
eluding  the  President  of  the  United  SUte*. 
hsve  chsmplonad  ths  cauae  of  unions  seek- 
ing higher  paj  from  private  employers,  and 
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in  all  cases  where  Government  agencies  have 
served  as  arbitrators  or  mediators  of  such 
disputes  the  end  product  of  Government  In- 
tervcnlion  has  been  h:gher  pay. 

But  when  the  Ooverrunent  Itself  has  the 
employer's  role,  as  In  the  case  of  the  postal 
workers.  It  not  only  fails  to  see  the  justice 
or  necessity  of  higher  pay  but  persUU  in 
maintaining  standards  of  pay  that  were 
actually  below  the  levels  of  normal  living  be- 
fore the  war  and  are  now  insufficient  to  sup- 
port the  barest  essentials  of  dJgnifled  and 
decent  living. 

In  all  cases  In  the  recent  past  when  Fed- 
eral postal  employees  have  had  pay  in- 
crcsjci — and  they  went  30  years  without 
any  increase  at  all— they  have  been  given 
reluctantly  and  only  after  overwhelming 
demonstrations  of  an  approving  public  In- 
terest in  the  matter,  and  even  then  they 
have  been  woefully  inadequate  to  serve  the 
professed  purpose  of  cost  of  living  adjiut- 
ment 

That  will  still  be  the  case  when  the  Con- 
gress has  given  its  approval  of  the  pending 
postal  pay  bill,  as  It  seems  likely  to  do— 
although  an  early  summer  adjournment 
might  well  defeat  that  Intention,  as  has  so 
often  happened  with  similar  legislation  In 
the  past. 

The  Congress  sgaln  seems  to  be  moving 
with  extreme  reluctance  In  the  matter. 

Even  in  the  progress  made  thus  far  it  has 
succeeded  In  emasculating  the  bill  In  a  most 
indefensible  and  callous  manner,  by  elimi- 
nating Its  retroactive  provisions. 

Obviously  it  will  take  another  overwhelm- 
ing demonstration  of  approving  public  in- 
terest to  obtain  final  enactment  of  the 
postal  pay  Increase  measure,  and  In  the 
meantime  the  loyal  and  efficient  and  In- 
dispensable postal  workers  and  their  families 
are  compelled  to  maintain  themselves  and 
their  homes  according  to  a  scale  of  living 
that  Is  barely  above  the  subsistence  level. 

The  Congress  should  surely  pass  this  help- 
ful and  deserved  although  still  entirely  in- 
adequate bill  for  the  Uicrease  of  Federal 
postal  pay.  and  It  should  not  do  so  reluc- 
tantly as  in  the  past  but  with  recognition  of 
the  vital  services  to  the  country  the  postal 
workers  perform  with  complete  f ulflilment  of 
their  patriotic  responsibilities. 


Ization,  as  a  state  of  complete  physical, 
mental  and  social  well-being,  and  not  merely 
the  absence  of  disease  or  Infirmity.  The 
belief  was  expressed  that  the  achievement  of 
health,  thus  defined,  requires  planning  and 
other  action  of  International  scope  and  that 
the  World  Health  Organization,  as  a  perma- 
nent agency  of  the  United  Nations,  is  best 
fitted  to  accomplish  these  functions. 

No  indication  was  seen  that  United  States 
participation  would  be  detrimental  to  exist- 
ing health  6er\'lces  in  this  country.  On  the 
contrary,  many  of  them  would  be  enhanced, 
according  to  the  group. 

The  Group  for  the  Advancement  of  Psy- 
chiatry, drawing  its  membership  from 
American  and  Canadian  Eijecinlists.  was 
formed  In  May  1946.  for  the  survey  and  study 
of  various  fields  within  and  related  to 
psychiatry. 


Doctors  Adviie  United  Statei  Join  World 
Health  Organization 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WALTER  H.  JUDD 

or  MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  15,  1948 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Ricord,  I 
Include  the  following  article  from  the 
New  York  Times  of  April  19,  1948: 

rNITTD  STATES  UBOEO  TO  INTEB  WORLD  HEALTH 
OtOUP 

Jistvtr  Paul.  N.  J..  April  18.— Urging 
prompt  and  aggressive  action  by  Congress, 
the  Group  for  the  Advancement  of  Psychia- 
try recommended  today  the  ratification  of 
the  constitution  of  the  World  Health  Organ- 
ization. The  action  was  taken  at  the  clos- 
ing seulon  of  the  group's  8-day  annual 
meeting. 

Dr.  William  C.  Ifennlngcr,  chairman  of 
the  group,  made  public  the  resolution 
adopted  by  the  entire  membership  of  160 
physicians  and  psychiatrists,  members  of 
the  American  Uedlcal  AssocUitlon  and  of  the 
American  Psychiatric  Association, 

The  reeolutlon  endorsed  the  idea  of  health 
as  formulated  by  the  World  Health  Organ- 
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Iowa  Prcfeiior  Deridei  Fear  of  Arab  Mili- 
tary Might,  Supports  Jewish  Claim  to 
Palestine 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ARTHUR  G.  KLEIN 

or   NZW  TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  April  20.  1948 

Mr.  KLEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
I  am  inserting  in  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord an  excerpt  from  the  letters  column 
of  the  Washington  Evening  Star  of  April 
15.  This  is  a  letter  bearing  the  name  of 
Joseph  Dunner,  chairman  of  the  political 
science  department  of  Grinnell  College, 
at  Grinnell.  Iowa.  Dr.  Dunner  Is  widely 
known  in  the  field  of  political  science  and 
economy,  and,  as  he  himself  explains  in 
this  letter,  he  would  never  be  accused  of 
advocating  American  appeasement  of  the 
U.  S.  S.  R. 

WOtTLD  LAUGH  AT  ARABS 

To  the  Editor  of  thx  Star  : 

As  I  write  this  letter  the  headlines  of  the 
press  are  carrying  accounts  of  the  fighting 
going  on  m  the  Holy  Land.     The  British, 
whose    task   It   would    be   to   maintain    law 
and  order,  seem  to  be  decided  to  cow  the 
Jewish  population  Into  submission,  to  break 
the  power  of  the  Jewish  resistance   move- 
ment   and    prevent    Ulegal    immigration    of 
Jews  to  Palestine.     Apparently,  the  men  of 
the   Foreign   Office   delude   themselves   Into 
thinking    that    the    appeasement    of    Arab 
leaders,  like  the  notorious  war  criminal  HaJ 
Amln  el  Husselnl.  safeguards  British  oil  In- 
terests In  the  Middle  East  and  strengthens 
the  lifeline  of  the  Empire.    From  Mr.  Austin's 
speech  at  Lake  Success  and  remarks  made  by 
Secreury  Forrestal,  I  take  It  that  at  least 
some  of  ovu  policy  makers  are  engaged  In 
an  attempt  to  copy  the  British  example  and 
to  bring  about  a  revocation  of  the  position 
of  our  Government  In  the  United  Nations 
Assembly.      Their    excuse    Is    the    growing 
Soviet  menace  and  the  fear  that  Soviet  Russia 
might  use  the  partition  of  Palestine  to  In- 
trench Itself  In  the  Middle  East.     For  over 
15  years— In  my  writings  and  lectures— I  have 
warned   against    the   Imperialism   and   Red 
fascism   of   the   Soviet   Union.    During   the 
Second  World  War  when  otir  Government  sac- 
rificed  Mlkhallovlch   of   Yugoslavia   to   the 
Communist  Agent  Tito,  the  PolUh  Govern- 
ment in  exile  to  BeUoit  and  his  fellow  Com- 
munisu,  I  raised  my  voice  in  protest.    When 
General  Marshall  was  dispatched  to  China 
to  bring  about  a  reconciliation  between  the 
legitimate   govammtnt   of   China   and    the 


Chinese  Communists  and  fellow  travelers.  I 
protested  against  this  policy,  which  In  the 
end  had  to  play  Into  the  hands  of  Moscow 
and  which  was  destined  to  destroy  the  na- 
tional independence  of  China.  I  think  It  is 
clear  that  I  would  be  the  last  one  to  support 
any  move  that  might  strengthen  the  posi- 
tion of  the  Soviets  in  the  Middle  East. 

I   Just    do    not    believe — as    Mr.    Forrestal 
seems  to  assume — that  the  enforcement  of 
the    United    Nations    decision    to    partition 
PalestUie   wcu.d    endanger   the   security   of 
the  United  States.     The  Arab  leaders  have 
no  place  to  go  except  to  us.    I  would  laugh 
at  their  threat  to  ally  themselves  with  the 
Russians.    Let  them  do  it  and  lose  all  their 
feudal  estates  and  privileges.     As   for   Ibn 
Saud'6  oil,  I  would  not  pay  him  one  cent 
more    than    It    Is    worth   on    the    American 
markets,  and  I  would  at  last  start  a  mass 
production  of  synthetic  oil  out  cf  coal  and 
shale    (we  have  enough  coal   for  the  next 
1 ,0C0  years ) .     The  Jews  are  entitled  to  the 
part  of  Palestine  which  they  Inhabit  any- 
how and  to  all  those  areas  in  Palestine  which 
the  Arabs  consistently  refused  to  cultivate. 
The  Arab  nations  have  over  1,000.000  square 
miles  of  land  at  their  disposal.    Their  terri- 
tories cry  for  more  population.    They  do  not 
need  the  6,000  square  miles  of  the  proposed 
Jewish   state.     The  Jewish  DP's  of  Europe 
have  physically  and  psychologically  no  other 
place   to   turn   to   than   Palestine.     Slmp'-e 
human  Justice  demands  that  we  should  abide 
by  the  United  Nations  decision. 

But  apart  from  the  principles  of  Justice, 
even  expediency  should  tell  us  that  we  must 
carry  out  the  decision  of  November  29,  1947. 
For  If  we  should  fall  to  enforce  it.  if  we 
should  give  in  to  the  demands  of  the  Arab 
leaders,  no  nation  on  earth  would  ever  trust 
us  again.  By  the  scores  the  smaller  nations 
win  begin  to  appease  the  most  aggressive 
power  of  our  time — the  Soviet  Union — and 
the  UN  will  be  absolutely  dead. 

Joseph  DtrNNis. 
Chairman.  Political  Science  Depart' 
ment,  Grinnell  College. 


Enropean  RecoTcry  Program 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BRIEN  McMAHON 

or  CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  April  20  (legislative  day  of 
Monday,  March  29).  1948 

Mr.  McMAHON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  inserted  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  editorial 
from  the  Hartford  Courant.  entitled 
"The  Plan  Becomes  Real," 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

THE  PLAN  BECOMES  REAL 

Even  with  action  In  both  Houses  com- 
pleted, the  European  recovery  program  must 
still  be  adjusted  In  conference  and  signed. 
But  It  will  be.  ERP.  the  Marshall  plan,  la 
henceforth  a  fact.  From  now  on  thU  Is  the 
reallty^wlth  which  not  only  the  United  States 
and  the  Ifl  Marshall  plan  nations,  but  all  the 
rest  of  the  world— most  of  all  Russia— must 
reckon.  By  driving  toward  recovery  It  prom- 
isee to  relieve  us  of  the  burden  of  relief,  it 
U  bringing  together,  in  a  fusion  of  their 
economies,  the  free  nation*  of  Europe.  All 
this  U  hopeful.  But  what  matters  most  la 
that  there  1*  now  at  work  in  the  world  a 
wholly  new  and^ynamlc  force.  For  the  first 
time  democracy  has  met  th*  challenge  of  the 
postwar  WO' Id. 
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Wbi  tb\»  brUllant  proraiat  tbould  be  tul- 
lte<l  to  r  the  HouM'a  vote  on  Tuetday  to  In- 
9patn  paaMi  understanding.     In  vmr- 
majortty  the  Houm  fa^on  mp 
of  Its  power  to  stop  communism, 
the  Rouse  wanted  to  give  communlam 
t^ggest    boost   possible .    it   could    have 
no  more  devlUi«hlT  effective  way  than 
El  Caudtno  Francisco  Franco  on  the 
freedom.     This  totaUtarlan  dictator 
never   have  come   to  power  wuhout 
of  Mtwsotlnl  and  Hitler      Every  die- 
does  some  good,  else  he  would  never 
to  dictate  In  the  flrst  place      But  no 
whal  can  Xje  said  on  Franco's  behalf, 
a  living   reminder   of   the  gr««t  crU 
which  ttaa  world  fought  its  greatest 
The  Communists  wfll  make  hay  with 
rote.    In    Italy    and    elsewhere.     Their 
telling  arguments  In  Europe,  effective 
b«  ^ond  our  realization  here,  are  that  the 
States  Is  a  reactionary  force,  and  that 
li&rshall  plan  has  no  purpose  but  to  win 
bjses   for   a  war  to  abolish   the  Soviet 
By  a  vote  of  nearly  three  to  one  the 
made  it  seem,  before  all  the  world,  as 

the  Communists  were  right. 

fact  that  Spain  might  be  strategically 

to  us  In  any  future  war  does  not 

e  that  fact.     It  Is  true  that.  Just  as  we 

]  tiisala  together  fought  Hitler,  so  If  In 

we  have  to  fight  Russia,  we  would 

Franco's  help.     But  our  Job  la  not 

the  stage  for  wtf .    It  is  to  stop  Russia 

war.    which    Is    Incomparably    the 

and  stuast  way  to  do  It.    War  helps 

and  hurts  democracy.    Fortu- 

tbe  Idea  of  aiding  Franco  does  not 

ill  in  Europe.     The  other  nations  there 

to  refuse   to  welcome  Franco  to 

nfutiMl  i^-hclp  that  la  an  integral  part 

MTMhall  plan.    They  have  not  lor- 

tiiat  tbslr  sons,  Ulu  ours,  died  fight- 

fur  fascism  but  against  it.    It  Is  not 

(|affimunUtt  totalitarianism,  but  any  to- 

that  Is  the  mortal  enemy  of 

Aftsr    Tuaaday's    vote    in    the 

.  one  wondars  where  the  real  threat  in 

ipuntty  Mm. 

us  not  mar  th«  greatest  hope  of  the 

with  this  error.    For  ERP  Is  hopeftd 

fcr  tUetf  but  for  still  mors  In  what 

for.     It  ahuws    tMat    the    country 

m  leads  the  free  world  has  determined 

the    world's    real    evils.     ERP    ts 

founcled  on  recognition  that,  w^e  this  earth 

iMUi>iU  ptjitfcaJlj,  less  flabby  moral - 

!•■•  oonfUMd  pcdltlcally,  communism 

not  stand  a  chance  In  Italy's  election. 

any  other  way.    What  KBF  stands  for 

postwar  world  is  the  fl.-st  real  chal- 

that  comipunl^m  has  bad  to  face. 
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SION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

N.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

or  a«w  TQBK 

IN  tax  HOUaS  OF  RXPaSBBITA'nVXS 

Tuesdav.  AprU  20.  1948 

Ur\  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  exiend  my  remarks  In  the  Rxc- 
OBO.  1  Include  the  following  editorial  by 
T.  O.  Thackrey,  which  appeared  In  the 
New  Jork  Post  on  April  16,  1948: 

LAST    CHAMCX 

(By  T.  O.  Thackrey) 
Dabfte   opens  today   In   the   UN  General 
y  over  the  future  of  Palestine, 
bullets  and  murdw  in  Palestine  are 
deciding  that  every  hour 

a  poat-mortem  the  delegates  bcllrve 
holding? 


But 


Is  11 

they 


are 


But  Palestine  has  not  yet  been  daatroycd 
despite  the  elTurta  of  half  the  world  to  lat  a 
quartar  of  the  world  alone,  to  achieve  the 
tfeatnjctton. 

PalMttn*  lives. 

The  Jewish  state  has  been  formed. 

lU  resistance  armies  are  rtnged  around  Its 
borders  •  •  •  determined,  in  the  words 
of  a  Hagsnah  hero,  to  die  on  their  feet,  if 
need  be.  rather  than  live  on  their  knees. 
"But  we  will  yet  live  on  our  feet, '  he  cries. 

The  Balfour  Declaration  called  that  na- 
tional home  inta  existence  nearly  SO  years 
ago,  chieflly  out  of  gratttuila  to  ClMla  Watc- 
mann.  wboae  setaooe  snablad  Britain  to  sur- 
vlce  tbe  1914-19  phaae  at  the  German  war. 

The  world  assembled  as  the  League  of 
Nations  Imposed  upon  Great  Britain  a  sol- 
•nm  trusteeship  for  the  purpose  of  organiz- 
ing and  bringing  Into  being  this  state. 

The  United  States  in  1924  agreed  to  British 
trusteeship  provided  tha  tarns  of  the  m.^n- 
dale  were  earned  out,  but  reserving  the  right 
of  Intervenuon  If  the  mandata  were  abused. 

S.ace  then  nearly  30  commissions,  at  least 
a  half-doasn  of  tham  International,  have 
solemnly  surveyed  the  Palestine  area,  and 
without  exception  agreed  that  Jews  were 
entitled  to  a  national  home  In  Palestine, 
though  often  disagreeing  as  to  Its  form. 

Even  alter  the  noxious  British  white  paper. 
In  eSect  suspending  implementaUon  of  the 
mandate  and  barring  Immigration  until  the 
war's  close — and,  as  it  turned  out,  forever 
after — the  joint  Anglo-American  Commis- 
sion unanimously  recommended  a  Jewish 
state 

President  Truman  and  Foreign  Minister 
Bevin  were  solemnly  pledged  to  carry  out 
ttM  report  of  this  commission:  It  was  named 
for  thdt  reason. 

Neither  did  so.  Bach  preferred  a  small  por- 
tloii  of  It — and  net  tbe  same  pcrtlou. 

The  Genersl  Assembly  of  the  United  Na- 
tions debated  the  matter  last  November,  and 
ordered  Faleatlne  divided  Into  a  JewUh  and 
an  Arab  stata,  with  Jaruaalaai  uMlar  tr\u;e«- 
ahlp 

From  this  plan,  tiie  Jews  ware  offarad  the 
aaallSBt  area  yet  proposed  by  any  oommis- 
•too — but,  daspite  th«  piu-pclni  cf  the 
world's  surface,  agreed  that  even  this  por- 
tion was  better  than  the  no  portion  previ- 
ously offerad. 

Immediately,  the  Arab  states,  including 
Syria,  which  Is  now  a  member  uf  the  UN 
Baeurlty  Council,  declared  war  upon  parti- 
tion, upon  Jerusalem,  upon  tha  Jews  of  Pal- 
estine, and  thre:.tened  war  on  any  cr  all  the 
othar  oaembers  of  the  United  Naticms  seeking 
to  make  tha  dacialcn  gcod. 

The  great  United  States  turned  tail. 

Great  Britain,  after  having  Instigated  the 
Arab  s:And,  neutralized  her  troops  in  Pales- 
tine, araaad  the  Araba.  and  encouraged  attack 
and  war. 

The  United  States  assisted  by  embargoing 
arms  to  the  area,  where  Araba  were  well 
armed  and  Jews  had  been  and  still  are  block- 
aded by  the  British. 

President  Trximan  called  for  a  reversal  of 
American  support  of  partition — betraying 
not  alone  his  own  policy  of  previous  sup- 
port— but  a  third  of  a  century  of  consistent 
American  policy. 

And  now  the  General  Assembly  begins  a 
debate  once  more  over  Palestine. 

The  United  SUtea  haa  constrained  the  Se- 
curity Council  to  order  cessation  of  fighting 
and  of  political  activity  In  Palestine,  but  the 
order  U  worse  than  empty,  since  no  effort 
Is  being  made  to  apply  It  to  Arabs  In  their 
attack  upon  Jerwalem  and  Judea — but  only 
to  apply  It  to  Jews  for  daring  to  defend  their 
homes  and  their  very  lives;  for  setting  up  the 
state  the  world  promiaed  but  no  nation  se- 
cured or  helped  secure. 

Thia  Is  scarcely  a  new  recital. 

Only  the  members  of  the  Security  Council, 
the  delegates  to  the  General  Assembly  ae«m 
tuiaware  of  the  facts:  Just  as  only  thaaa  gen- 
tleoMB  aiMl  the  makers  of  policy  in 


ton  and  Whitehall  are  unaware  that  men. 
woman,  and  children  they  are  sworn  to  de- 
fend are  dying  in  Paleatlne  while  they  de- 
bate— and  enoouraga  murder. 

Thla  than  la  a  reminder  of  the  facts. 

As  the  debate  drones  un  the  war  rolls  up 
Its  masaacrea  of  the  Innocent. 

But  the  General  Assembly  is  in  session. 

The  Palestinian  declaration  of  Independ- 
ence will  not  go  entirely  unheeded  in  the 
debate. 

Not  all  delegatea — not  every  nation  of  the 
world — ore  as  unmindiul  of  the  fatal  con- 
sequences called  for  by  the  United  States  as 
are  Great  BriUm,  the  Arab  League,  and  the 
Prealdent. 

The  As£embly  can  do  no  leas  than  refuse  to 
alter  Its  previous  declaion.  rooied  In  Justice 
and  calling  upon  the  world  for  enforcement. 

Meanwhile,  every  hour  of  talk  at  Lake  Suc- 
cess is  another  hour  of  pillage  and  death  (or 
cotmtiess  numbers  lii  Palestine. 

The  Assembly  must  act  quickly  and  firmly 
to  end  the  debate  and  reaffirm  the  course  of 
JtiaUoe  it  haa  ordered. 

Recognition  and  support  of  tbe  new  state 
mtist  be  forthcoming  while  the  world  still  has 
this  last  remaining  chance  to  establish  order, 
peace,  and  the  integrity  of  the  rule  of  law. 

The  people  will  respond  to  that  challenge 
if  their  govcmmenu  do  not:  and.  resfmnd- 
ing.  overturn  any  government  that  pcratsis 
in  so  misrepreaenting  thcu'  sovereign  will. 


Extension  of  Trade  A^eements  Act 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WINGATE  H.  LUCAS 

Of  TCXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RXPRISCNTATlVBfl 
Tuetdav.  AprU  20.  1948 

Mr.  LUCAS.     Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  ext4^nd  my  remarkx  in  the  Record,  I 
Include  the  following  article  from  the 
New  York  Times  of  April  8.  194«: 
Want  Tr.\o«  Act  Exttnoxd  3  Tcuis — Fo«e:cn 
Ckedit  BtJXXAU  Uafiu  Action  To  Aid  United 
STATI3    Restore    Commerce    to    Normal — 
Bouas  HxAanros  Dux  Soom — ^Umrxo  Etates 
OmciAL  Says  Wats.  Means  Gacvp  Is  Slated 
To  Set  Qtnx  ow  Law  Exmnwa  June  12 
A  resolution  calling  upon  Congress  to  ex- 
tend tte  Tk'ade  Agr semen ta  Act  for  3  years 
from  June  12.  Its  expiration  date,  was  unan- 
imously voted  yesterday  at  the  meetlnc;  of 
the  Foreign   Credit  Interchange  Bureau   in 
the  Hotel  Pennsylvania. 

The  resolution,  presented  by  C.  A.  Bich- 
ards,  director  of  the  export  division  of  the 
Interchemlcal  Corp..  declared  members  of 
the  FCIB  believe  that  "in  the  unsettled  con- 
dition of  the  world  today,  both  economic 
and  political,  the  United  States  Oovemmert 
should  be  given  every  needed  authority  to 
assist  it  in  getting  world  or  International 
trade  back  to  normal  conditions.  " 

Mr  Richards  pointed  out  that  since  the 
current  extension  of  the  law  was  passed  in 
1945,  there  have  been  several  International 
developments  which  will  have  a  consider- 
able effect  on  the  trade  agreements  under 
the  act.  He  referred  partlctilarly  to  the 
general  agS'eement  on  tariffs  and  tr^de 
signed  at  Geneva,  the  no  Charter  and  the 
European  recovery  program. 

CRBwaioii  IS  vaocD 
"So  far  as  all  of  these  three  Important 
matters  are  concerned."  he  said,  "there  haj 
not  been  time  to  evaluate  properly  their  ef- 
fect on  international  trade,  and  largely  be- 
cause of  that  and  inasmuch  as  thla  Is  a 
Presidential  year,  I  hope  that  Congrees  wUl 
extend  the  Reciprocal  Trade  Act  so  that  suf- 
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flclent  time  can  be  given  to  really  study  what 
the  effects  will  be  after  more  facts  are  known. 

"In  the  past,  the  most  strenuous  objec- 
tions have  been  made  by  opponenU  of  the 
act,  based  upon  their  fear  of  what  might 
be  done  If  the  President  had  the  power  to 
act  In  reducing  duties  without  asking  for 
confirmation  from  Congress.  Recently,  how- 
ever, there  has  been  more  opposition  raised 
by  the  acts  of  the  administration  in-  per- 
mitting Increases  of  duties  abroad  on  cer- 
tain Items  on  which  we  did  an  export  busi- 
ness. To  what  extent  these  increases  will 
affect  the  over-all  picture  It  is  still  too  soon 
to  know. 

••The  ITO  charter  will  re<5ulre  confirmation 
by  Congress  and  it  Is  difficult  to  see  whether 
that  will  have  much  effect  upon  our  Inter- 
national trade  for  a  year  or  more.  What  ef- 
fect the  ERP  will  have  upon  our  foreign 
trade  is  also  Impossible  to  determine  at  the 
moment  especially  with  respect  to  the  recip- 
rocal trade  program." 

Joseph  A.  Mack,  acting  regional  director 
here  cf  the  Department  of  Commerce,  told 
the  meeting  that  legislation  to  extend  the 
Trade  Agreements  Act  hss  been  Introducsd 
In  the  House  and  referred  to  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee,  which  Is  expected  to  an- 
nounce public  hearings  in  the  near  future. 

REFERS    TO    CUBAN    REGULATIONS 

In  response  to  a  question  dealing  with  the 
Cuban  legislation,  regulating  relations  be- 
tween foreign  companies  and  their  agents, 
Mr  Mack  reported  the  Cuban  Government  Is 
presently  giving  serious  consideration  to  re- 
scinding or  modifying  provisions  of  the  new 
regulations.  The  law,  he  added,  is  mean- 
while not  being  applied.  He  suggested  that 
pending  a  change  in  the  regulations,  It  would 
appear  to  be  most  desirable  for  American 
business  to  defer  any  action  on  changes  In 
representing  either  In  new  appointments  or 
cancellations  of  existing  appolntmenU," 

with  respect  to  export  licenses.  It  was 
brought  out  that  the  Department  of  Com- 
mercs  is  .now  considering  some  of  the  sd- 
vaniages  of  using  special  license  forms  on 
safety  psper  that  will  be  practically  fool-proof 
against  erasures,  changes,  etc.  Changes  In 
procedure  will  be  discussed  with  exporters. 

Unsettled  political  conditions  In  Costa  Rica 
It  was  stated,  have  brought  business  there 
to  a  standstill,  excepting  transactions  In- 
volving the  most  essential  foods.  Importers 
were  reported  as  stopping  reorders  from  the 
United  States  or  elsewhere  for  the  present. 

With  respect  to  Sweden's  Import  controls, 
reports  received  from  the  American  Embassy 
In  Stockholm  Indicated  that  goods  covered 
by  import  licenses  and  already  in  the  coun- 
try are  being  given  prior  consideration  In  the 
location  of  dollar  exchange. 


that  Is  scheduled  on  discharge  petition  to 
reach  the  floor  of  the  House  on  or  after  April 
26,  1948,  we  thought  it  would  be  helpiul  to 
you  to  know  our  f>osition  with  respect  to  such 
repeal.  As  perhaps  you  will  recall,  Mr.  L.  T. 
Newman,  of  New  Orleans,  represented  our 
association  at  the  hearing  and  asked  for  re- 
peal of  all  oleomargarine  taxes  and  occupa- 
tional license  fees  and  monthly  reports  re- 
quired of  wholesalers. 

With  reference  to  the  measure  as  It  may 
be  voted  on  by  the  House,  we  would  be  very 
much  opposed  to  any  bill,  compromise  or 
otherwise,  which  failed  to  remove  the  bur- 
densome restrictions  on  margarine  dealers  in 
addition  to  the  occupational  taxes. 

Reporting  receipts  of  margarine  from  man- 
ufacturers and  sales  to  retail  grocers  and 
other  retail  outlets  required  of  wholesalers 
costs  our  members  who  handle  margarine 
anywhere  from  $50  to  $100  a  month. 

The  yearly  cost  thereof  to  such  wholesalers 
in  clerical  work  in  making  out  these  reports 
amounts  to  much  more  than  the  high  license 
fees  themselves. 

We  believe  that  the  pure-food  laws  and 
local  enactments  can  easily  handle  the  mat- 
ter of  preventing  mai-garine  from  being  sold 
as  butter. 

We,  therefore,  earnestly  request  that  no 
oleomargarine  tax  bill  be  passed  that  does 
not  wipe  out  the  regulation  of  dealers.  In- 
cluding the  monthly  reporU  required  of 
wholesalers. 

Very  truly  yours, 

R.  H.  RowE, 
Vice  President  and  Secretary. 


Oleomargarine  Tax 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  E.  (EDWARD)  A.  MITCHELL 

OF  INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  20.  1948 
Mr.  MITCHELL.    Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  letter: 

UNTTED  STATE3  WHOLESALX 

Grocers'  Assoclation,  Inc., 
Washington.  D.  C.  April  7. 1948. 
Congressman  E.  A.  Mttchell. 
House  Office  Building. 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Congressman  MrrcHEix:  With  refer- 
ence to  the  margarlne-tax-repeal  legislation 


The  Picture  Criiii 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANCS  J.  MYERS 

or  PENNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  Anril  20  (legislative  day  of 
Monday.  March  29).  1948 

Mr.  MYERS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  inserted  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord an  editorial  from  the  Philadelphia 
Bulletin  of  April  19,  1948,  entitled  "The 
Picture  Crisis."  It  deals  with  the  matter 
of  the  return  to  Germany  of  the  out- 
standing masterpieces  of  art  recovered 
by  our  troops  in  a  salt  mine  near  Merkers 
and  which  have  been  on  display  here  ia 
Washington. 

As  the  editorial  points  out,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas  I  Mr.  Fxtlbright]  has 
before  the  Senate  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee a  bill  to  retain  these  paintings  in 
the  United  States  for  a  definitely  limited 
period  and  to  permit  their  display  at  va- 
rious points  in  the  Nation  under  certain 
conditions.  I  think  the  bill  deserves  our 
full  support. 

The  position  of  General  Clay  that  the 
pictures  should  be  returned  immediately 
to  dismembered  Germany  as  proof  of  our 
good  faith  In  the  propaganda  war  now 
going  on  in  Germany  is  an  understand- 
able one  for  a  military  occupation  leader 
to  take  but  I  think  that  sometimes  we 
can  panic  ourselves  into  going  overboard 
on  this  business  of  impressing  the  Ger- 
mans with  our  good  intentions.  With 
the  Soviet  Union  busily  engaged  in  Ger- 
many—In Its  section  of  Germany— with 
grabbing  everything  In  sight  and  cart- 
ing it  back  home,  we  are  certainly  at  no 


disadvantage  in  that  phase  of  the  propa- 
ganda war.  We  have  demanded  no 
reparations  or  loot  or  booty.  We  are 
keeping  a  large  part  of  the  German  peo- 
ple alive.  We  have  accepted  them  into 
the  Marshall  plan.  The  Russians.'on  the 
other  hand,  cannot  even  be  said  to  be 
taking  only  those  things  which  are  not 
nailed  down.  The  concrete  has  never 
been  F>oured  which  would  baffle  a  Soviet 
reparation  crew  from  removing  plants 
and  machiriery  from  the  Soviet  zone. 

The  Philadelphia  Bulletin  says  in  this 
editorial : 

Our  position  In  Europe  must  be  weak  in- 
deed If  It  can  be  endangered  by  the  stay  of 
the  pictures  In  the  United  States  for  a  few 
months. 

I  heartily  concur  in  that  analysis. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edi- 
torial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

THE  FICTtTRE  CRISIS 

Our  commander  In  Germany,  General  Clay, 
wants  'he  captured  German  pictures  now  in 
Washington  rushed  home  to  take  their  places 
In  our  propaganda  front  In  the  Reich.  Tbe 
Communists  are  claiming  that  we  have  robbed 
Germany  cf  her  art  treasures  and  our  general 
demands  the  pictures  be  hung  up  In  German 
galleries  to  give  the  lie  to  the  Reds. 

Senator  FtiLBRicHT  has  a  bill  before  Con- 
gress which  would  give  the  paintings  a  run 
around  the  United  States  before  sending 
them  back  home. 

Senator  Mters,  of  Pennsylvania,  has  sug- 
gested the  pictures  be  exhibited  in  our  Mu- 
seum cf  Art  while  the  Republican  and  Demo- 
cratic conventions  are  meeting  In  Philadel- 
phia. 

The  United  States  does  not  Intend  to  Imi- 
tate Napoleon,  the  Nazis,  or  other  snatchera 
of  other  people's  art  treasures.  The  pictures 
will  be  returned  'o  Germany.  But  the  paint- 
ings really  belong,  not  to  Germany,  but  to 
humanity.  Our  position  In  Europe  must  be 
weak  Indeed  If  It  can  be  endangered  by  the 
stay  of  the  plcttires  In  the  United  States  for 
a  few  months. 


Does  the  Army  Want  Ae  Resenret? 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  WILLIAM  J.  CROW 

or  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  20,  1948 
Mr.  CROW.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
include  the  following  article  by  Donald 
Robinson,  from  Collier's  for  April  10, 
1948: 

DOES  THE  Army  Want  the  Reserves? 
(By  Donald  Robinson) 
If  war  should  break  out,  high  strategUts  In 
the  Pentagon  are  counting  upon  the  Seventy- 
seventh  Division,  a  Reserve  outfit  in  New 
York  City,  to  be  ready  for  combat  shortly 
after  M-Day.  fully  trained  and  equipped  to 
resist  any  air,  land,  or  sea-borne  Invader.  At 
the  present  moment,  however,  the  Seventy- 
seventh  would  have  extreme  difBculty  in 
fighting  off  a  troop  of  competent  Boy  Scouta. 
At  last  coimt,  the  Seventy-seventh  Dlvi- 
Bion  had  less  than  450  enlisted  reservist* 
assigned  to  it,  not  one  gun,  tank,  or  Jeep  to 
train  with,  end  not  even  an  armory  in  which 
to  meet. 
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Aim  »t  S  jt*n  h»T«  gone  by  stnce  VE-day. 
In  re«t»iP»tlon  sbows  the  Army  has  mad* 
f  rosr«u  towar<l  organising  tb«  1,140.000 
who  volunteertd   to  aarre   in   tbe 
It  baa  not  found  tlm*  to  aaalcn 
tbem  to  units.     It  liaa  no  over-all 
for  training  tbem.    It  doaa  not  even 
approved  plana  for  keeping  tbem  In 
In  fac*.  aome  expert*  matntam 
t^iere  are  factions  wlthm  the  Depart- 
tbe  Army  which  are  actually  hoatlle 
v«ry  ezlatence  iA  an  Organised  B«- 
( >arpa. 
•Th  (    Department   of    the   Army    baa   re- 
vealed  a   minimum   of   interett   in   the   Re- 
f*  aays  Brtft  Gen  K.  A.  Kvana.  executive 
of  tiM  Reaerve  OfBcera'  Aaacclatlon. 
at  the  White  Houae.  Prwtdent  Tru- 
cloae   friend  and  military   aide.  Ma]. 
Harry   11.  Vaughan.   himaelf   a  veteran 
officer,  aays,  "The  present  indications 
the  Regular  Army  does  not  want  a 
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tb«  aev«nty-«ev«ntb  Dtvtalon  la  get- 
at  all  for  its  wartime  mia- 
to  tbe  initiative  of  iu  own 

they   have   had.   tbey   aay, 

BO  balp  from  the  top  braaa  in  tba 


'  "he 
Biservt 


altuatlon.  In  the  opinion  of  aome  mil- 
ibaervcra.  can  have  dire  conaequencea. 
tbe  Reaerve  which,   in   an  emergency, 
supply  most  of  the  olBcers  and  non- 
ned  olMcera  for  any  army  America 
rala*.  * 

are  a  few  facU;  # 

of  September  80.  1947.  cmly   180M8 
saiM&    Reaerve    oAcera    had    been 
to  nnlU.  and  even  this  figure  was 
blgb.    or  the  laeJM  total,  over 
according    to    General    Kvana. 
to  poola.  not  to  real,  functloalng 
untu. 

631.039  ex-OIs  who  signed  up  with 
have  been  even  more  neglected. 
71JM  ot  ttoesa  have  been  given  aa- 
U,  and.  again  a  laife  proportlun  of 
went  to  poola. 

one  Beaerve  unit  has  been   given 

eq\Upment.    although    millions   of 

artillery  plecea.  and  other  material  are 

idle  or  being  shipped  overseas. 

,  Uat  6.418  Reserve  cfOcers  and  1.199  en- 
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-Ifs  gotten  ao."  he  states,  "that  Fm  actually 
aabamed  of  my  Reeerve  commission." 

This  major  has  been  aaalgned  to  a  unit, 
but  it  la  to  one  lecated  in  New  York  City. 

•I've  written  the  Army  a  dcsen  Umea."  be 
aays.  "asking  tbem  to  tranaier  me  to  a 
Georgia  outfit.  I've  never  gotten  a  reply. 
All  I  get  are  notices  of  meetings  In  Man- 
hattan." 

Some  reserve  training  la  going  on  through- 
out tbe  country,  but  according  to  the  Reserve 
OOcers'  Association,  it  consists  almost  ex- 
cluatvely  of  "the  same  old  hokum,  the  same 
dull  lectures  and  speeches  that  we  all  have 
heard  a  thousand  times  before."  Not  a  Re- 
serve unit  has  had  any  oOclal  achoollng  in 
the  strategy  to  be  employed  in  an  atomic 
vrar.  When  the  Seventy-seventh  Divislan 
wished  to  Include  this  subject  In  its  train- 
ing pro-am.  it  had  to  evolve  the  tactical 
points  for  itself. 

Luckily,  some  of  the  veterans  In  the  Sev- 
enty-seventh had  seen  the  effects  of  tbe 
Hiroshima  destruction.  Using  their  obser- 
vations as  a  base,  the  staff  of  the  Seventy- 
seventh  has  improvised  procedurea  for  the 
division  to  follow  in  defending  Itself  against 
an  atomic  attack.  Tbcae  conatat  largely  of 
methods  for  the  dispersion  of  peraonnel  and 
the  employment  of  cavea  and  other  natural 
ground  featurea  in  the  protection  of  equip- 
ment. 

In  addition,  the  Seventy-seventh's  staff 
baa  evolved  Its  own  plans  lor  aituations 
wherein  the  atomic  bomb  la  uaed  by  us 
against  an  enemy.  These  include  their  ideas 
vn  how  best  to  take  advantace  of  the  devas- 
tation wrcui{ht  upon  enemy  troops  and  In- 
stallations, what  liaison  arrangements  must 
be  made  for  determining  when  a  locale  la 
safe  for  the  InfauUy  to  penetrate,  etc.  It 
la  not  certain  whether  such  plans  have  any 
practical  value.     They  are  Improvisations. 

Out  In  San  Pranclsca  a  group  of  reservists 
was  anxious  to  train  Itself,  too.  It  called 
on  tbe  beadquarUra  of  Gen.  Mark  Clark's 
Sixth  Army  and  aaked  for  the  loan  of  Signal 
Corps  training  movies. 

"We  c&u  t  show  you  thoae  films."  a  high 
cfEcer  said.  "They're  restricted  They  can 
only  be  seen  by  members  of  the  armed  serv- 
ices." 

"But  we  are  in  the  armed  aervlces."  the 
reservists  protested. 

"Oh.  no."  tbey  were  informed.  "You're 
Just  civilians." 

They  never  received  the  films.  Instead, 
they  were  sent  a  &-year-old  morale  picture 
on  why  It  was  necessary  to  fight  the  llisla. 

A    S3O.OOe.000    CUT 

Laat  year,  tbe  War  Department  allotted 
$66,000,000  to  the  Raaecvcs,  than  slaahed  thia 
amount  to  »i6.000.000  when  Congress  directed 
It  to  pey  veterans  for  their  war-accrued 
fttflougbs.  The  only  catch  there  was  that  in 
economising  to  ussst  theae  paymenta.  the 
Army  rut  IU  own  tmMs  a  mere  10  percent; 
It  reduced  reaerve  approprlattona  54  percest. 

rcr  the  1946  fiscal  year,  the  Army  mitlally 
allotted  •56.000.000  again  to  Reserve  activi- 
ties— for  both  air  and  ground  troops.  This 
was  Jtiat  eight-tenths  of  1  percent  of  the 
total  budget,  ao  km  that  even  an  eoonony- 
mlnded  OoBgreaa  balked.  Coogrsaa  raised 
tbe  Reserve  funds  to  $67,000,000. 

Tbe  Army's  attitude  on  appropriations  led 
one  slallsMiilaii  to  compute  that  an  aver- 
age of  66.000  waa  being  spent  to  keep  organ- 
msd.  trained,  and  equipped  each  of  the  1.070,- 
000  member*  U  tbe  Regular  Army  and  Air 
Furce  but  Just  %U  tor  each  rcaarvUt.  It  led 
Genaral  Vaagti*n  to  remark  disgustedly.  "On 
the  baalB  of  the  Regular  Army's  allotments 
for  Reserve  training,  each  Reserve  ofBcer  can 
look  forward  to  2  weeks'  active  duty  once  ev- 
ery 30  years." 

A  dearth  of  money,  however.  Is  not  the 
main  reaann  why  so  few  reservists  have  been 
tettlaff  active-duty  Uainlng.  Instead  of  of  • 
fertag  a-«eck  tuuxs  cf  duty,  aa  it  did  before 
the  war    the  Army  at  first  Inalsted  that  re- 


aervista  ^MBd  from  6  weeks  to  9  montha  tn 
uniform.  The  usual  civilian  aoldier,  with 
Just  a  fortnlgbts  vacation  each  year,  could 
not,  of  course,  quit  bis  Job  for  such  a  long 
period  of  time.  It  was  n6t  until  January 
11,  1946.  that  tbe  Army  finally  acceded  to 
the  widespread  demand  of  the  reservists  axKl 
made  2-weck  active-duty  stretches  generally 
available.  To  many  reaervists.  the  Army's 
original  Insistence  on  the  longer  periods  was 
simply  obstructlonlstic  uctics. 

In  the  Air  Reserve,  conditions  are  said  to 
be  almost  as  bad.  Some  60,000  World  War  II 
pilots  accepted  Psaarvs  cbmmissiona  on  the 
Army's  pledge  of  enough  flying  time  to  retain 
their  combat  akllls.  That  pledge  baa  not 
been  kept. 

Tht;  Air  Force  la  giving  training  each  year 
to  only  9.000  at  these  60,000  pilots.  Tbe  rest 
must  sUy  on  the  ground. 

Even  these  9.600  are  not  getting  real  train- 
ing. Tbey — the  men  who  flew  the  B-29'8 
and  the  P-47'r — are  obliged  to  fly  antiquated 
AT-6  and  AT-11  trainers.  At  that,  they 
are  being  allowed  merely  4  hours  or  less  in 
tbe  air  a  nwntb. 

"Can  you  Imagine  my  feelings,"  one  pilot, 
who  did  76  miaaions  over  Oermsny,  Eald, 
"when  I  went  out  to  the  Minneapolis  Air- 
field to  put  In  my  flying  time?  I  found 
Naval  Reserve  pilots  flying  top-notch  Cor- 
sairs out  of  a  96.000,000  Installation.  All  I 
could  get  was  a  couple  of  hours  on  a  Junky 
old  trainer." 

Air  Force  r.flicials  state  that  a  lack  of  funds 
is  really  their  trouble.  They  say  they  just 
do  not  bave  the  money  for  servicing  suS- 
cient  planes  to  provide  all  their  Reaerre ' 
pilots  with  air  time.  The  explanation  (or 
why  they  are  uaing  the  trainers  instead  of 
faat  bombera  and  pursuit  ahipa  is  alao  an 
economic  one.  It  costs  much  leas  to  fly  an 
AT-6  than  tt  does  a  P-47.  The  reaervists' 
reply  to  this  is.  "Why  doesn't  the  Air  Force 
allot  more  of  Its  funds  to  Reserve  actlvltlea?  " 
At  the  core  of  the  whole  dispute  ove/  the 
Reeerves  la  the  relationship  of  the  Regular 
Army  and  Air  Force  to  their  civilian  ccmpo- 
nenu.  In  bis  last  report  aa  Chief  of  Slaff, 
General  Marshall  urged  that  the  United 
SUtca  rely  for  Its  security  upon  a  small 
Regular  Army,  an  efficient  National  Guard, 
and  a  well -organized ,  well-trained  Reserve 
Corps.  A  large  professional  Army.  Is.  be 
said,  "dangerous  to  the  liberties  of  the  Na- 
tion." 

Today,  though  the  Regular  Army  and  Air 
Force,  with  1,070.000  men,  are  at  their  great- 
est peacetime  strength  in  history,  the  Na- 
tional Guard  has  only  a  fraction  of  its  au- 
thortaed  strength,  and  the  Organized  Reserve 
Corps  is  characterized  by  General  Kvans  as 
"little  more  than  a  paper  force"  which  la 
"shrinking  and  shrinking  fast." 

And  this,  believe  It  or  not,  is  one  thing  (or 
which  Congress  Is  net  to  blame. 

That  the  National  Guard  now  totals  about 
222,000  men.  with  small  likelihood  of  reach- 
ing Ita  goal  of  663,796.  is  said  to  t>e  no  one  s 
fsult.  The  Guard  planners  set  their  sights 
high,  on  the  assumption  that  universal  mili- 
tary training  would  be  eatabllabed.  But  the 
experts  do  pass  out  blame  (or  the  impotency 
of  the  Beaarves.  They  lay  tbe  reflsonalbUlty 
for  It  on  the  doorstep  of  the  big  Irsss. 
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Oeneral  Kvans,  speaking  oOcially  for  the 
Raaarva  OMeers'  Association,  charges  that  the 
Departmant  of  the  Army  Is  trying  to  keep 
the  Reeervea  aa  an  unorganised  amorpboua 
pool  from  which  it  can  draw  men  aa  it  needs 
them.  This,  ct  cooise.  Is  conuary  to  the 
Reserve's  wiahea.  Tbey  have  aaked  that  they 
be  prepared  for  tmmedt.ite  use  In  time  of 
emergency,  that  units  of  tbem  be  organized, 
trained,  and  armed  for  action  on  M-day,  that 
each  man  receive  bis  wartime  assignment 
now. 

The  big  battle  ottr  this  Issue  started  away 
back  In  1944.  when  Gmeral  Marshall  began 
thinking  about  a  pcetwor  Army.     He  directed 
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that  a  study  be  made  of  the  Army's  civilian 
components,  and  named  a  committee  of 
Regular  Army.  Raserve,  and  National  Guard 
offlcers  to  do  the  Job.  After  months  of  work, 
the  committee  recommended  that  an  effec- 
tive Organized  Reserve  Corps  be  established 
precisely  along  the  lines  advocated  by  the 
Reserves  themselves. 

Gir.eral  Evans,  who  served  on  that  com- 
mittee, discloses:  "The  general  suff  v.ent  all 
out  in  opposition  to  this  plan.  Every  section 
of  the  general  sta.1  'ncnconcurrcd'  in  it. 
Luckily,  General  Marshall  recognized  the 
value  of  a  good  Reserve  Corps  and  overrode 
the  opposition  of  his  staff." 

At  General  MvrEhall's  order,  the  War  De- 
partment published  a  directive  In  1945  pro- 
viding (or  the  development  of  a  real,  ready- 
to-shoot  Reserve.  General  Elsenhower  later 
reefUrmed  this  stand. 

"I(  this  plan  had  teen  implemented,"  saj-s 
General  Evans,  "It  would  have  given  us  an 
adequate  national  security  program.  But  it 
wasn't." 

He  cites  this  as  an  example.  Although  the 
Marshall  policy  specifically  banned  the  for- 
mation of  any  kind  of  pools,  more  than  500 
composite  Reserve  units  have  been  set  up. 
"These."  Evans  state.^,  "are  nothing  more  nor 
less  than  the  same  old  wartime  pools  which 
every  oiflcer  and  GI  detested  so  much." 

Disregard  of  the  Reserves  has  taken  many 
other  forms,  too.  according  to  Evans.  Until 
recently  the  Army  did  not  allow  Reserve 
offlcers  to  belong  to  officers'  clubs  on  military 
poets,  even  to  purchase  at  a  post  exchange. 

When  the  Reserve  Officers'  Association 
petitioned  Congress  to  extend  commissary 
privileges  to  Reserves  retired  for  physical 
disability,  many  of  them  veterans  crippled  by 
w^ounds  suffered  In  action,  the  War  Depart- 
ment opposed  and  defeated  the  move. 

It  would  set  a  bad  precedent,  the  Regulars 
argued,  despite  the  fact  that  retired  person- 
nel of  the  Regular  Army  do  have  such 
privileges. 

A    SUCGES'nON    TO    IMPHOVE     MOSALK 

In  New  York,  one  of  the  rare  Regular  Army 
offlcers  concerned  about  the  poor  morale 
among  reservists  proposed  to  First  Army 
headquarters  that  it  arrange  for  the  partici- 
pation of  a  Reserve  officer  and  enlisted  man 
In  the  ceremonies  at  which  President  Tru- 
man was  presented  with  a  degree  by  Fordham 
University. 

"It  would  help  raise  the  prestige  of  the 
Reserves."  he  urged. 

The  proposal  got  exactly  nowhere.  First 
Army  refused  to  suggest  It  to  Washington. 
Only  Regular  Army  personnel  were  on  hand 
at   the  ceremony. 

The  Reserves  say  that  some  Regular  Army 
offlcers  have  even  been  attempting  to  Intro- 
duce the  "caste  system"  into  their  ranks. 
An  instance  of  this,  reported  by  a  Reserve 
officer,  occurred  at  a  meeting  of  Reserve  para- 
troopers m  Atlanta.  Ga.  Several  score  offl- 
cers and  enlisted  men  who  had  seen  action 
In  Normandy  were  present.  They  all  were 
In  civilian  clothes. 

The  Regular  Army  colonel  who  presided  at 
the  session  (his  name  la  withheld  out  of 
consideration  for  the  Reserve  officer  who  told 
the  story)  was  shocked  to  learn  that  the 
Reserve  offlcers  and  enlisted  men  were  sitting 
together. 

"There  is  too  much  fraternization  here 
between  offlcers  and  enlisted  men."  he  said. 
"I  want  It  to  stop." 

One  paratrooper  captain  waa  ao  annoyed 
that  he  got  up  and  walked  out.  He  has  not 
been  to  another  meeting.  He  reports  that 
a  large  number  of  enlisted  reaervUts  have 
also  stayed  away. 

Enlljsted  reservists  as  a  whole  have  been 
particularly  infuriated  by  this  retxirn  to  the 
military  caste  system.  Many  point  to  the 
fact  that  a  War  Department  board,  chair- 
man .d  by  Lt.  Gen  James  H.  Ekwilttlc.  Itself 
severely  condemned  the  Army  for  "irregular- 


Hies  and  Injustices  In  the  handling  of  enlist- 
ed personnel."  This  board,  in  M.iy  1946.  de- 
manded that  the  Army  adopt  "a  new  philos- 
ophy in  the  military  order,  a  policy  cf  treat- 
ment of  men.  especially  in  the  ranks,  in 
terms  of  advanced  concepts  of  social  think- 
ing." 

"Not  only  has  the  Army  failed  to  carry  out 
this  recommendation."  it  was  stated,  "but  It 
Is  sciually  trying  to  superimpose  its  cuiwcrn 
caste  ideas  on  the  civilian  soldiery,  too." 

Wnat  dc«s  the  Army  say  about  all  these 
varied  charges?  Recently.  Secretary  of  the 
Army  Kenneth  C.  Royall  was  queried  about 
them.  He  replied.  'Since  I  became  Secretary 
of  the  Army,  in  July.  I  have  not  had  an  op- 
portunity to  look  Into  the  question,  so  I 
have  no  notion  cf  what  is  going  on  in  either 
the  Reserves  or  the  National  Guard." 

Lt.  Gen.  Manton  S.  Eddy,  speaking  for  the 
Army,  had  this  to  say:  "The  Army  of  the 
United  States  is  a  three-legged  structure 
whose  legs  are  the  Organized  Reserve  Corps, 
the  National  Guard,  and  the  Regular  Army. 
Before  anyone  gives  credence  to  charges  that 
the  Dspartment  of  the  Army  is  not  interested 
In  the  Reserve,  or  any  other  component,  he 
should  realize  that  the  Army  is  scarcely  likely 
to  chop  off  one  leg  of  the  structure  (or  which 
it  is  directly  responsible." 

Other  Department  of  the  Army  offlclals 
maintain  tfcat  the  Reserve  picture  is  "really 
not  as  black  as  it  has  been  painted."  They 
say  that  they  simply  have  not  had  sufflclent 
time  since  VE-day  to  get  all  their  plcns  for 
the  Reserves  In  shape.  They  admit  that  only 
a  small  number  of  offlcers  and  enlisted  men 
have  i>een  assigned  to  units  but  ascribe  this 
to  the  fact  that  many  reservists  have  not 
specifically  applied  for  assignment.  Army 
regulations  ban  the  detailing  of  enlisted  men 
to  units  without  their  consent.  (But  in  this 
connection,  the  Reserve  Officers'  Association 
states  that  only  1  enlisted  reservist  in  24  has 
been  contacted  about  an  assignment.) 

Offlcers  on  duty  In  the  office  of  the  Execu- 
tive for  Reserve  and  R.  O.  T.  C,  Affairs,  an 
Army  staff  section  In  charge  of  Reserve  mat- 
ters, feel  that  the  policies  they  have  evolved 
are  good  ones.  The  difficulty  has  been,  they 
declare,  that  seme  of  their  plans  have  not  got 
General  Staff  approval,  and  that  others  which 
have  been  approved  have  not  been  adequately 
followed  in  the  field. 

STtJDYING  THE  CrviLIAN  PROBLEM 

Secretary  o(  Defense  James  V.  Forrestal  is 
personally  concerned  about  the  entire  situa- 
tion. He  designated  a  six-man  committee, 
headed  by  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Army 
Gordon  Gray  and  including  representatives 
of  the  Nav7  and  Air  Forces,  to  make  a  thor- 
ough investigation  of  all  the  civilian  com- 
ponents of  the  armed  services. 

One  point  the  Gray  committee  was  asked 
to  consider  is  why  the  Army  and  Air  Reserves 
are  in  such  poor  condition  when  the  Naval 
Reserve  Is  fiourlshing. 

On  February  1,  1948.  the  Naval  Reserve 
numbered  940,000,  and  was  growing  at  a  rate 
of  over  12,000  a  month.  There  was  no  evi- 
dence of  any  feuding  between  the  Regulars 
and  the  Reserves.    Morale  was  sky-high. 

The  Navy  has  a  full-fledged  program  in 
operation  for  training  its  reservuts.  Naval 
craft  have  been  made  available  to  them  at 
every  sea  and  inland  port.  The  Navy  has 
also  set  aside  312  buildings  and  ship  armories 
for  the  Reserves.  In  addition,  it  is  building 
them  175  Quonset-type  training  centers. 
These  will  house  everything  from  radio  and 
radar  equipment,  machine  shops,  and  gyro- 
compass rooms  to  libraries,  lounges,  and 
cooking  galleys. 

Today,  Naval  Reserve  officers  are  welcome 
at  every  naval  installation,  can  use  ships' 
stores,  officers'  clubs,  commissaries.  To  make 
sure  there  is  no  discrimination  between  the 
Regulars  and   Reserves   on  promotions,   tbe 


Navy  Department  has  instituted  a  new  plan 
Unking  the  two  together.  Each  Reserve  offi- 
cer on  inactive  status  has  been  assigned  a 
Regular  Navy  officer  as  "a  running  mate." 
When  the  Regular  becomes  eligible  for  pro- 
motion, so  does  the  Reserve. 

Credit  for  the  effectiveness  of  the  Naval 
Reserve  prcgram  is  generally  given  to  Jimmy 
Forrcsial.  While  he  was  still  Secretary  of  the 
Navy,  he  Insisted  that  It  make  a  real  drive  to 
keep  Its  Reserves  happy.  It  has.  And  so  has 
the  Marine  Corps.  Its  Reserve  is  also  re- 
ported to  be  in  splendid  condition. 

Wliat  about  the  National  Guard?  Investi- 
gators will  find  it  presents  a  mixed  picture. 
Back  under  State  control  again,  it  is  short 
of  m?n  but  long  on  ambition,  working  hard 
to  prepare  Itself  as  an  M-day  force. 

Its  published  story  today  is  that  it  is  get- 
ting excellent  cooperation  from  the  Army. 
But  there  are  those  who  remember  when 
things  were  different. 

For  years,  the  Army  had  no  use  for  the 
National  Guard,  and  the  sentiment  was  re- 
ciprocated. In  a  top-secret  document  writ- 
ten en  July  12.  1944.  shortly  before  he  was 
killed  In  Normandy.  Lt.  Gen.  Lesley  J.  Mc- 
Nalr,  commander  of  the  Army  Ground  Forces, 
even  urged  that  the  guard  be  disbanded 
once  and  for  all.  He  wrote  General  Mar- 
shall : 

"One  of  the  great  lessons  of  the  present 
war  is  that  the  National  Guard,  as  organized 
before  the  war,  contributed  nothing  to  na- 
tional defense.  •  •  •  It  was  necessary  to 
make  almost  100  percent  replacements  of 
commissioned  offlcers  with  troops  from  the 
grade  of  major  general  down  through  the 
grade  of  colonel  and  to  replace  an  extremely 
high  percentage  of  offlcers  of  lower 
grade.  •  •  •  The  structure  of  the  Na- 
tional Guard  was  pregnant  with  disaster  for 
the  entire  Nation." 

A  National  Guard  In  postwar  America, 
General  McNalr  asserted,  is.  "unnecessary 
and  undesirable."  His  official  recommenda- 
tion :  "That  the  National  Guard  be  dispensed 
with  as  a  component  of  the  Army  of  the 
United  States." 

THE   CUAKD   riCHTS    BACK 

The  National  Guard  replied  to  this  state- 
ment with  accusation  that  the  Regular  Army 
had  continuously  discriminated  against  it. 
MaJ.  Gen.  Ellard  A.  Walsh,  president  of  the 
powerful  National  Guard  Association,  told 
his  group's  1946  convention  that  he  had 
proof  of  8,000  cases  of  discrimination.  MaJ. 
Gen.  George  E.  Leach  of  the  Minnesota  Na- 
tional Guard  declared.  "I  tell  you.  gentle- 
men, the  General  Staff  at  Washington  U 
soulless     •     •     •     not  anything  human." 

The  association  paseed  a  resolution  caetl- 
gatlng  what  is  termed  "the  unwarranted, 
unjustifiable  and  Indefensible  treatment  ac- 
corded many  of  the  nonregul^-r  officers  in 
World  War  II"  and  demanding  that  it  atop. 
Then  it  did  more.  It  unleashed  one  of  the 
slickest  campaigns  in  history  to  "put  the 
heat  on"  the  Army. 

With  its  strong  political  ties,  it  got  count- 
less governors  to  talk  with  Washington,  got 
friendly  Congressmen  to  apply  a  little  Judi- 
cious pressure,  too. 

When  the  War  Department  chopped  its 
1947  appropriations  from  1110.000,000  to 
$50,000,000  the  guard  arranged  for  an  ava- 
lanche of  protesting  telegrams  and  letters  to 
descend  upon  the  Pentagon.  After  that,  a 
delegation  of  guard  lobbyUts  visited  General 
Eisenhower, 

"You  can't  do  that  to  us."  MaJ.  Gen.  Milton 
A.  Reckord.  adjutant  general  of  Maryland, 
warned  Ike. 

The  War  Department  bowed  to  this  pres- 
stire  and  quickly  restored  $12,000,000  of  the 
sliced  funds.  According  to  the  National 
Guard  Association,  the  Army  has  since  learied 
over   backward   to  give  the  guard  what  U 
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brand>new  P-80'«  to  fly  and 
,000  worth   of  turpliia  military 
among  them  parta  of  Camp  Atter- 
Indtanapolts  and  Jackaon   Barracka 
Orleana.     However,   aocne   obacrvera 
th  a  grain  of  salt  the  ttatement  ot 
WaUh  that  the  National  Guard  la 
"splendid  support"  from  the  Army, 
that  the  guard  la  courting  Army 
use  It  feara  current  morca  to  con- 
it  With  the  Reaerrea. 

for  the  4  JOO  guard  untta  la  going 

althoxigh  some  of  Secretary  For- 

aaaoclatea  are  not  pleased  with  the 

training  It   U  getting.     One   point 

f  them  la  that  the  guard  should  be 

oow  for  dlaaater  work,  for  clvtl  de- 

laartsg  away  rubble,  repairing  utiu- 

a.  agataat  am  Mamie  bomb 

But  thla  la  not  being  dona. 

for  the  National  Guard  haa  t>een 
Oklahoma  h.is  done  the  best  of  any 
organldng  units.  Nevada,  the  worst. 
Iferada  get  started  at  all  was  due  to 
ot  a  group  of  Reno  gamblers. 
leglalature  In  Carscm  City  adjourned 
appropriating  any  State  funds  for 
and  It  locked  as  If  Nevada  would 
wUlx>ut  one.    This  disturbed  the  pa- 
y  minded  operators  of  Harold's  Club, 
gambling  resort.     It  was  bed  adver- 
tor  Mavada.  they  felt.    They  therefore 
In  some  of  their  own  money  and 
a  drive  tor  contrlbutlona  from  other 
parties.     Knough   money  waa  ralaed 
for  the  Nevada  Guard  at  least  to 
ork. 

end  of  last  summer  the  National 
throughout    the    country    numbered 
lOO.OOO  men.     An  9850.000  recruiting 
ras  then  launciied.  replete  with  top 
I  lands.  sUcet  signs,  and  magazine  ad- 
In  the  hope  of  raising  guard 
at  the  rate  of  a  man  a  minute  for  2 
UJ88  in  ail.    The  hoopla  notwlth- 
:.  the  drive  fell  about  13.0C0  short  of 
Ma  J.  Gen.  Kenneth  F.  Cramer,  chief 
National  Guard  Burrau.  thrn  sadly 
tliat  It  would  be  Impossible  for 
to    reach    lU    projected    M-day 
of  eSS.OOO  (about  three  times  its  pre- 
1    without  the  enactment  of  unl- 
mllltary  training. 

red-hottest  development  on  the  entire 
National  Guard  scene  Is  tiit  pro- 
accntly  made  by  MaJ.  Gen  H.rry  H. 
The  Chief  Bseevtlves  military 
that  the  National  Guard  be  en- 
i^movcd  from  State  control  and  merged 
Organted  Reeerve  Corps.  The  out- 
^es  that  ensued  made  bedlams  cut  of 
Guard  armories.  R.^serve  meetings, 
columns  of  the  counuy's  press. 
Vaughan  couldn't  have  provoked  a 
storm  IX  he  had  come  out  for  an  end 
!  tate  sovereignties  or  a  merger  of  the 
and  the  Catholic  churchca. 
Ihlcafo  Tribune  called  his  suggestion 
gone  mad  "  The  New  York 
however,  thought  It  one  "that  should 
explored,  perhaps  by  a  Preal- 
eonmlaaton." 
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to  all 
•aptlal 
The 
"mllltallam 
Times. 

be  thoioughly 
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like  President  Tnunan    (who  la 

Colonel  Truman  on  the  Army's  Reserve 

has  aarved   In   both   the  National 

ind  tlM  Paaervea.    Sitting  In  hla  office 

Wing    of    the    White    Houae, 

rted  that   there   la  no  reaaon 

for  Statea  to  have  private  armlca. 

that  Guard  training  suffers  from 

P^laral-Stata  Jurladlcttan.    He  says: 

preaent  plan  for  our  security  for«a 

a  National  Guard  and  a  Reaarve. 

which  are  found  In  every  local  eom- 

throughout  our  coiuitry.    The  func- 

theee  overlapping  units  are  identical. 

more  efflclen:  tbeae  dtlaen  com* 

would  be.  If  combined  Into  one  force, 

only  to  Federal  control. 


"In  the  evest  ct  war.  Ifs  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment's reaprinalHllty  to  defend  the  Na- 
tion, not  the  Statea'." 

Vaughan  holda  that  legislation  can  be  con- 
stitutionally enacted  to  transfer  the  Guard  to 
Federal  control.  Such  a  law.  he  aays.  could 
provide  safeguards  to  Insure  troops  for  uaa 
by  Statea  in  an  emergency. 

"There  is  no  necessity  now  for  the  gov- 
ernor of  a  State  to  hsve  commsnd  of  air 
t.Tce,  tank,  or  field  artUlery  uniu.  ss  many 
do  now.  A  forvBor'a  only  need  for  troopa 
arlaea  In  an  amsiiBcy — a  cataatrophe.  a  hur- 
ricane, a  race  riot,  or  a  strike  that  has  (Ot 
out  of  hand.  For  things  like  that,  govemota 
need  only  military  police,  not  tank  outfits  or 
paratroopers.  If  the  Guard  is  transferred  to 
the  Federal  Government,  the  law  can  specify 
that  the  Army  must  autoroatlcally  make 
available  troopa  to  any  governor  merely  upon 
his  telegraphic  request. '" 

To  the  Btateme.it  of  Maryland's  General 
Rcckcrd  that  bis  proposal  Is  "contrary  to  the 
Conatltution."  General  Vaughan  replied. 
"It's  no  such  damned  thing.  Actually,  you 
can  say  that  It  has  been  unconstitutional  for 
the  Federal  Government  to  have  been  pay- 
ing all  these  years  for  the  training  of  the 
National  Guard." 

Vaughan  adds.  "I  diacuased  thU  Idea  with 
Harry  Truman  30  years  ago  and  he  said  then 
that  If  ever  be  were  in  a  position  to  do  some- 
thJnp  about  It.  he  would.  We  are  Interested 
purely  in  national  security,  and  any  merger 
or  elimination  that  will  aid  natonal  secu- 
rity— that  la,  the  greatest  security  for  the 
fewest  dollars — is  what  we  want." 

Naturally,  the  National  Guard  Association 
Is  objecting  wildly  to  the  merger  plan.  The 
Reserve  Officers'  Association  has  made  no  offi- 
cial mcve  tar  or  against  It.  However.  Its 
leaders  are  understood  to  support  It.  The 
Army  favors  the  move,  but  silently.  It 
doesn't  care  to  anUigonlze  the  guard. 

It's  anyone's  guess,  of  cou.'se,  whether  any- 
thing will  ever  come  of  t*'.e  Vaughan  sug- 
gestion. Or  whetfcer  anything  will  be  effec- 
tively done  to  straighten  out  the  Reserves. 
Talk  of  a  congressional  investigation  has 
been  heard.  Some  experts  sre  urging  that 
President  Truman  appoint  a  board  of  Im- 
partial, qualined  dtiiens  to  make  a  real 
probe  and  produce  a  program  for  how  the 
United  Statea  can  beat  handle  the  cWllian 
side  of  Ita  Army.  A  group  like  the  Compton 
Coouniaalao  which  dug  Into  the  qucatlon  of 
universal  military  training  Is  recommended. 

As  one  Reaarve  cflcer.  Lt.  Col.  Kermlt  J. 
Berylson.  of  New  Tnrk  City,  a  distinguished 
veteran  of  5',  years'  service  In  the  {last  war 
and  14  years  In  the  Reserves,  says,  though, 
"Whatever  they  do.  they'd  belter  do  it  fast, 
or  there  won't  be  any  civilian  soldiers  left 
to  straighten  out." 


Access<Nries  to  Murder  in  Palestine 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ARTHUR  G.  KLEIN 

or  Nrw  Tosx 

IN  THI  HOUSS  OF  RJtPRESENT.XTIVES 

TMiday.  April  20.  1948 

ICr.  KLEIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  risen 
on  this  floor  again  and  again  to  protest 
M^inst  the  betrayal  of  the  most  solemn 
covenants  of  the  world's  greatest  powers 
In  Palestine.  I  shall  continue  to  make 
such  protests  as  long  as  I  retain  my  seat 
tn  this  House  and  have  a  voice  with 
which  to  speak. 

In  the  New  York  Post  for  April  15  my 
friend,  T.  O.  Thackrey.  who  is  copub- 
U^her  of   that  newspaper,  and   whos« 


words  I  have  quoted  here  often,  rose  tc 
new  heights  of  rhetoric  In  a  front-page 
editorial  which  he  grimly  entitled  "Ac- 
cessories to  Murder." 

In  words  which  not  even  my  profound 
personal  sympathy  with  the  Zionisi, 
movement  can  match  for  their  effective- 
ness Ted  Thackrey  writes  to  our  Pjesi- 
dent.  and  to  the  General  Assembly  oi: 
the  United  Nations,  an  open  letter  sc» 
moving  that  I  fail  to  see  how  our  lead- 
ers can  Ignore  it. 

It  was  written  and  published  the  day 
before  the  extraordinary  session  of  th.» 
Assembly  was  to  have  begun  debate  on 
the  tragic  reversal  of  American  policy; 
but  everything  in  this  editorial  is  valid 
now.  today,  aiid  I  hope  that  you  ami 
every  Member  will  find  time  to  read  ii. 

I  hope  It  will  heip  you  to  understand 
the  agony  of  world  Jc'.vr>'.  and  of  sincere 
and  right-thinking  peoples  everywhere, 
and  to  understand  how  large  numbers 
of  Americans  could  b?  brought  to  derceni 
en  "Waihington  last  week  under  the 
ilius^cn  that  they  were  forwarding  the 
ccuse  of  Zionism.  Some  of  those  be- 
wildered pilgrims  were.  I  am  afraid,  the 
victims  of  a  cruel  conspiracy  to  exp!c:t 
them  and  the  righteous  cause  which  they 
espoused.  However,  the  gesture  they 
made  was  a  gesture  of  desperation. 

Under  leave,  I  insert  the  text  of  the 
editorial  in  the  Rzcoao: 

Accasaoana  to  Muaoca 
(By  T  O.  Thf'ckrey) 

Ut.  President  of  the  United  SUtes:  delo. 
g&tes  to  the  General  Assembly  of  the  UnKcd 
Nations;  members  of  the  Palestine  Con.- 
mlssion;  members  of  the  Security  Council; 
gentlemen.  I  beaaecto  you: 

Ten  thouaand  Arabian  aoidlers.  iJOdO 
trained  in  Syria,  are  at  the  border  of  Palei- 
tlna  under  orders  to  wipe  out  Jerusalem,  to 
maaaaov  the  Jews  of  that  Holy  City  and  of 
Paleatlne.  in  open  defiance  of  the  basic  nu*- 
poscs  of  the  United  Natlors — tbotigh  Syr  a 
remains  a  member  by  your  soCaraiiee. 

More  tban  100.000  Jews  ara  tHwiguered  n 
Jerusalem  alone,  food  and  water  supplies 
being  cut  off  for  dsys  at  a  time  by  Ar:  b 
guerilla  forces. 

War  is  aflame  in  the  Middle  East.  wl«h 
more  than  8.000  casualties — the  great  ir 
number  of  them  women  and  children — 
solely  becatiae  Arabian  forcea  have  deter- 
mined to  eomplete  Hitler's  murderous  wo  k 
of  maaaaere  rather  than  pernUt  the  Jews  :o 
have  the  boaacland  pwmiaad  bv  Greit 
Britain,  the  Laagtia  of  Matkma.  the  Unlt<<d 
Stataa  tn  Ita  aolemn  treaty  of  1934.  and  l>y 
the  aolemn  word  of  every  American  Prealdeiit 
since  then.  Indudln;;  Harry  8.  Truman. 

Tet  the  United  States  delegation,  in  tlie 
name  of  President  Truman,  tells  the  world 
aaeembled  aa  the  United  Natlona  that  we 
prefer  to  encourage  thla  alaughter.  rather 
than  keep  those  promlaea. 

Tet  the  United  Statea  delegation  new 
aeeks  to  find  an  excuse  for  war  upon  the  Je^va 
who  have,  after  watUng  29  years  for  fulfil- 
ment of  the  world's  promises,  declared  tlie 
existence  of  the  Jewish  state  effective  M.iy 
15 — when  Britain's  mandate  ends  and  the 
United  Nations  assume  full  responsibility. 

Tet  the  Security  Council.  In  the  fr.ce  of 
the  known  facts,  solemly  debates  whethw 
there  Is  any  "disturbance  or  threat  to  the 
peace"  in  the  Middle  East. 

Tet  the  General  Assembly  L  called  Into  ses- 
sion at  the  demand  of  the  United  States,  t}- 
morrow,  to  deliberate  whether  it  will,  under 
pressure  from  Great  Britain.  Arabia,  and  the 
United  States,  revoke  Its  action  cf  Novemhar 
29  when  it  declared  partition  of  Paleethia 
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and  a  trusteeship  over  Jerusalem  the  only 
just  decision  possible. 

Yet  the  gentlemen  from  the  United  States 
solemnly  speak  of  a  trusteeship  over  all 
Palestine  as  though  it  would  bring  either 
Justice  or  peace,  in  the  fac:  of  flagrant  failure 
to  protect  the  Jerusalem  trusteeship  which 
already  exists. 

The  excuse  given  by  the  American  delega- 
tion is  national  security,  dependent  upon 
Arabian  oil — when  it  is  a  well-known,  thor- 
oughly established  fact,  that  our  national 
recurlty  depends  not  one  whit  on  Arabian  oil. 
though  the  profits  of  private,  nontaxpaying 
corporations  do  depend  upon  It. 

Gentlemen.  If  you  betray  the  General 
Assembly's  solution,  and  war  In  unison  upon 
the  Palestinian  Jews  who  have  formed  that 
nation  in  response  to  our  combined  prom- 
ises, you  will  not  dishonor  Jews,  but  your- 
selves and  the  nations  you  represent. 

You  win  find  the  trusteeship  being  spoken 
of  even  more  difficult  to  enforce  than  the 
decision  of  November  29  which  gives  the 
world  as  a  democratic  ally  the  most  pro- 
graaalve  and  enlightened  force — the  only  pro- 
grenive  and  enlightened  force — In  the  Mid- 
dle East — Palestinians. 

Gentlemen,  you  cannot,  you  must  not. 
choose  dishonor  and  war  and  the  completion 
of  Hitler's  bloody  work,  over  honor  and  en- 
forcement cf  the  peace. 

If  you  fail  this  test,  no  other  tests  will 
remain  for  you. 

Every  delay  In  supporting  honor  means 
that  much  greater  a  blocd  sacrifice — and  for 
nothing  except  an  alliance  with  Hitler's  chief 
aasistant  aaaaasin.  the  ex-Grand  Mufti  of 
Jerusalem,  a  notorious  war  criminal. 

Choose,  gentlemen.  But  choose  with  care — 
and  with  honor. 


Federal  Leave  Abates 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FOREST  A.  HARNESS 

or    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA"nVES 

Tuesday.  April  20.  1948 

Mr.  HARNESS  of  Indiana.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  invite  the  atten- 
tion of  the  House  to  the  editorial  titled 
"Federal  Leave  Abuses,"  which  appeared 
in  the  Port  Wayne.  (Ind.)  News-Sentinel 
of  April  12.  This  cogent  and  forceful 
statement  is  particularly  timely,  since 
this  Congress  is  currently  considering 
proposals  to  increase  Federal  pay  scales. 

There  is  real  merit  in  these  proposals, 
for  Federal  salaries  have  risen  far  less 
than  salaries  and  wages  throughout  the 
country.  The  Federal  employee's  pay 
has  also  lagged  badly  in  this  period  of 
mounting  prices.  But  quite  obviously  the 
money  wasted  through  these  abuses  of 
the  leave  privileges  would  go  a  long  way 
to  Improve  the  real  income  of  Federal 
employees  if  it  were  merely  applied  pro- 
ductively. Here  is  another  urgent  reason 
for  a  complete  overhauling  of  the  classi- 
fied service. 

rZDERAL  LZAVE  ABUSES 

President  Truman,  In  vetoing  the  third 
tax  reduction  bill,  accused  Congress  of  a 
"reckless  dUregard  for  economy." 

The  Admintetration's  gUb  use  of  "economy" 
is    difflcult    to   reconcile    with    a    report    of 


shameful  abuses  of  sick  and  annual  leave  in 
the  executive  branch  made  by  a  subcom- 
mittee to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 
Total  annual  leave  accumulated  by  Fed- 
eral pay  rollers  as  of  September  30.  1947, 
amounted  to  44.561.076  days,  the  investiga- 
tion revealed.  This  represents  a  total  cost 
of  about  half  a  billion  dollars,  and  an  average 
accumulation  of  26  days  per  employee. 
Total  sick  leave  accumulated  as  of  the  same 
date,  it  was  shown,  amounted  to  54.542.379 
days.  This  represents  a  cost  of  about  $800,- 
000,000.  or  an  average  accumulation  of  32 
days. 

Federal  employees  who  take  the  maximum 
leaves  available — and  plenty  of  them  do — 
of  26  days  for  vacation.  15-days'  sick  leave, 
8  holidays.  104  Saturdays  and  Sundays, 
actually  work  only  212  days  a  year.  That's 
58  percent  of  the  time.  Nice  work  if  you 
can  get  it — and  millions  "have  got  it,"  yet 
Mr.  Truman  speaks  of  economy. 

It  took  a  special  investigation  to  expose 
these  abuses.  The  executive  branch  does 
not  keep  annual  over-all  records  on  sick 
and  annual  leave  statistics.  That  it  should 
not  wish  to  publicize  this  unlovely  record, 
especially  about  the  time  a  tax  bill  is  vetoed. 
Is  understandable. 

If  the  figures  are  an  accurate  criterion. 
Federal  pay  rollers  are  an  ailing  lot.  Those 
under  civil  service  get  up  to  15  days  sick  leave 
every  year,  a  period  that  may  accumulate 
to  90  days.  For  a  90-month  period  ending 
September  30.  1947.  a  total  of  1.703,540  per- 
sons were  subject  to  sick  leave.  Of  this 
number  1.254,096 — that's  73.6  percent — ^had 
availed  themselves  of  the  sick-leave  privi- 
lege. The  total  was  10.808,444  days  cff.  an 
average  of  8  days  for  those  reported  ill.  The 
sick  leaves  represent  about  $110,000,000  that 
wasn't  working. 

The  subcommittee  was  told  by  many  de- 
partments of  sick-leave  abuses.  They  con- 
sist of  absences  before  or  Just  after  a  week 
end.  absences  for  longer  periods  than  are  ac- 
tually required  for  medical  treatment,  and 
absences  when  staff  reductions  are  about  to 
be  effected.  Several  ways  of  cheating  Uncle 
Sam  are  disclosed.  It  is  a  favorite  trick  to 
take  a  Monday  or  Friday  off.  then  charge  it 
to  sick  rather  than  vacation  leave.  Some 
agencies  noted  high  attendance  on  pay  day 
followed  by  "much  sickness"  Immediately 
after  pay  day.  Many  employees  use  sick 
leave  as  a  right  rather  than  as  a  privilege, 
taking  advantage  of  it  aa  It  Is  accrued  rather 
than  as  insurance  against  possible  illness. 

Needless  to  say,  private  Industry  could  not 
afford  such  practices.  At  the  end  of  1  year 
Federal  employees  are  entitled  to  26  workdays 
of  annual  leave,  which  may  be  permitted  to 
accrue  to  60  workdays  (12  calendar  weeks), 
or  even  90  workdays  (18  calendar  weeks) 
under  certain  conditions. 

After  6  months  of  service,  most  companies 
give  1  week  of  vacation,  as  compared  with 
2*4  workweeks  for  Federal  employees.  Most 
companies,  after  a  year  of  service,  give  2 
weeks  of  annual  leave,  as  compared  with  the 
5  workweeks  plus  1  day  for  Federal  pay 
rollers. 

Our  remarks  are  not  to  be  construed  as 
an  argument  against  vacations  or  sick  leaves. 
As  between  Federal  and  private  employment 
policies,  It  must  seem  apparent  to  most  tax- 
pjayers  that  our  National  Government  U.  lib- 
eral to  the  point  of  extravagance  and  waste. 
On  the  other  hand,  there  may  be  business 
and  Industrial  concerns  that  ought  to  liberal- 
ize their  ctistoms. 

But  one  fact  stands  out:  The  administra- 
tion is  hardly  in  a  position  to  scream  "econ- 
omy or  weakened  financial  strvcttire"  when 
it  Is  guilty  of  such  atrocious  waste  In  the 
use  of  its  jjersonnel.  In  the  public  Interest, 
the  Appropriations  Committee  should  trans- 
late the  subcommittee's  recommendar.ions 
for  curative  measures  Into  a  reform  bill. 


Western  European  Union 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  J.  WILLIAM  FULBRIGHT 

OF  ARKANSAS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  April  20  (legislative  day  of 
Monday,  March  29).  1948 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  ar- 
ticle regarding  the  western  European 
union,  by  Charles  Edmundson,  from  the 
St.  Louis  Post  Dispatch  of  March  21, 
1948.  I  think  this  is  one  of  the  best  ar- 
ticles on  this  subject  I  have  seen  recently. 
I  know  Mr.  Edmundson  is  one  of  the  most 
competent  and  intelligent  commentators 
regarding  the  European  union. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows : 

West  European  Union  Undeb  UNrrsD  States 
PaoTEcnoN  Developing  as  Block  to  Rus- 
sian Aggsession — Five-Nation  Alliance 
AND  Cooperation  of  16  Marshall-Plan 
Countries  Cited;  Truman  Address  Pointb 
to  Decisive  United  States  Role;  Members  _ 
OF  Both  Parties  StnroET  Idea  Advanced  bt 
Senator  Fulbiught  in  RESOLimoN  Mors 
Than  a  Year  Ago 

(By  Charles  Edmundson) 

Western  Europe,  which  was  united  under 
the  Caesars  and  under  Charlemagne  but  was 
cut  up  like  a  jigsaw  puzzle  in  the  upsurge  of 
nationalism  in  the  late  Middle  Ages,  is  taking 
historic  strides  toward  achieving  unity  again. 

On  the  military  side,  the  move  for  unity  is 
spurred  by  the  desire  of  the  European  de- 
mocracies to  gain  the  strength  to  protect 
themselves  from  Communist  imperialism. 
On  the  economic  side.  It  Is  the  virge  to  es- 
cape from  the  poverty  of  a  twentieth-century 
industrialism  strangled  in  a  network  of  small 
medieval  states. 

Impelled  by  a  desire  to  see  Europe  become 
economically  and  militarily  able  to  care  for 
itself,  the  United  States  has  cast  Itself  In  the 
role  of  godfather  of  the  movement  for  west- 
ern European  union.  The  Marshall  plan  was 
designed  partly  to  afford  incentive  for  eco- 
nomic unification.  And  with  President  Tru- 
man's speech  to  Congress  last  Wednesday,  the 
United  States  became  virtually  committed  to 
protect  the  European  democracies  militarily 
as  they  try  to  work  out  their  salvation. 

President  Truman  promised  that  "the  de- 
termination of  the  free  countries  of  Europe 
to  protect  themselves  will  be  matched  by  an 
equal  determination  on  our  part  to  help  them 
protect  themselves."  In  non-Communist 
Europe  this  was  hailed  as  an  extension  of 
the  Monroe  Doctrine  to  Europe,  from  the 
Atlantic  shore  to  the  Stettin-Trieste  line — 
which,  incidentally,  was  the  approximate  ex- 
tent of  Charlemagne's  Empire. 

The  core  of  western  European  union  Is  the 
50-year  economic,  political,  and  military  al- 
lianca  which  BriUin,  France.  Belgium,  the 
Netherlands,  and  Luxemburg  were  signing 
at  the  very  time  Truman  was  delivering  his 
memorable  speech.  The  President  referred 
to  this  as  "a  notable  step  in  the  direction 
of  unity  In  Europe  for  the  protection  and 
preservation  of  Its  civilization." 

VAWDENBEHG    tJECES    TTNION   OF    WEST    EUEOPEAIf 
NATIONS 

This  was  the  first  time  that  the  movement 
for  unification  of  western  Europe  had  re- 
ceived the  open,  imqualiled  indorsement  of 
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Before  thia  Washlng> 

been  re)uct*ni  tu  set  lU  official  ap- 

t  Xor  Suropean  unity 

out  of  tb*  lianlMin  ptea  Mwna 

timid  abctit  provokUng  KuHUt. 

than  a  ymr  a  quiet  atrtiiilt  on 
hae  been  going  on  In  WMhhsfton. 
Fi'URicMT  ( Democrat ) .  of  ArkantM, 
la   reaoiuilon   to   ptac*   Oopfraaa  on 
favoring  a  United  States  of  Europe 
<  he  framework  of  the  United  Nations, 
offered  an  amendment  to  the  Euro- 
bUI  favcrUiiic  the  "political  unlflca* 
the  10  Marsliall  plan  nations. 
■csoltitlon    for    a    United    States    of 
was  squelched   In  committee       But 
dment  to  the  European  aid  bill  was 
of  extended  debate.     The  debate 
the  Senate  overwhelmingly  In  favor 
amendment  In  principle.     But  Senator 
opposed  It  on  the  ground  that 
United    States   might   not   mind 
iffense  to  Russia,  the  Senate  had  to 
the  feelings  of  Marshall-plan  nations 
vere  deftnltaly  timid  toward  Ruaala. 
fulbrlght  amendment  was  withdrawn, 
until  after  Senator  VaNonrasac  had 
Is  practically  the  universal  opinion 
coiwolldatlcn    of    western    Europe 
lines  of  wh;ch  the  Senator  (Fttl- 
Is  speaking  Is  the  pattern  of  realistic 
■arller  Senator  Vajvdknbxro  had  said 
Europe's  acceptance  of  the  Itfar- 
an:     "It    was    a    historic    moment. 
\j  the  United  States  of  Europe  may 
upon   It  as  we  do  the  Annapolis 
which    preceded    the    Constltu- 
I  invention  at  Philadelphia." 


CHTTKCI^ILL.    MDm*    LABCW    JOIM    IK    FAVOKIMO 
MOVXMXNT 

Sentlknent  In  America  for  a  united  Europe 
Is  so  at  tMig  that  a  change  of  administration 
ahoold  not  affecr  United  States  support  of 
the  pn  Ject.  Besides  Senator  VAmncifagw's 
Indorse  nent.  a  United  States  of  Europe  has 
been  wi  rmly  urged  by  Got.  Thomas  E.  Dewey, 
of  Men  York,  the  Republican  Preald?ntlal 
nomine  e  in  1944.  and  by  John  Foster  Dulles, 
the  paj  ty's  uncfBctal  adviser  on  foreign  af • 
fairs. 

The  Movement  Is  also  above  party  In  Brit- 
ain. II  h  \s  equal  support  from  Prime  Mln- 
A  tlee  and  Foreign  Secretary  Bevln  of 
tht  La  X3r  Government  and  from  Winston 
Churchill,  leader  of  the  opposition,  who 
urged  t  he  scheme  upon  President  Roosevelt 
wlthou'  success  In  1943.  Seventy-one  mem- 
bers of  the  House  of  Commons,  representing 
all  paitles  except  the  Communlitt.  have 
•Igntd  k  resolution  calling  for  a  complete 
of  western  Europe  and  Britain  into 
on*  f«d  Tatlon,  with  a  trading  area  Including 
their  e*  lonlal  territories. 

What  has  been  formed  up  to  now  Is  not  a 
United  States  of  Europe.  That  would  in- 
volve a|  greater  pooling  of  national  sover- 
!■  tinder  way  now.  But  an  eco- 
rk  Is  being  laid  which  could 
becomejthe  fundntlon  of  such  a  union.  In 
the  pas  week,  the  thrust  toward  imlty  was 
marked  by  four  main  events: 

First.   Britain,   Prance,    and   the    Benelux 
nations  signed  their  treaty  of  economic  and 
■Ulltaryl    alliance,    with    a    door    provided 
which  other  European  nations  may 
b*  tnvtt^  to  entar. 

the  18  Marshall-plan  nations  met 
to  tmplMMnt  ttaatr  pledaea  for  eco- 
•nttoa.  Tbeae  look  toward  th« 
radtKtlda  of  trade  barriera.  the  coordinattoa 
of  pow« :.  transport,  and  steel-maldnc  facili- 
ties, th)  eventual  estahllahmeDt  of  Intar- 
change*  hie  ctirrenciee  and  exploration  of  ths 
posBlbU  ties  of  a  fxill  customs  tmion. 

Third   France  and  Italy  signed  the  proto- 
eol  of  a  ittatOBM  onion,  and  the  Scandinavian 
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calcttlatkd  risk  of  offending  Russia  by  openly 


casting   their   lot   with    the   other   wtatem 
democracies. 

•OLUTTON    or    OSXMAN    raosLui    IN    A 
CONTINXMTAL  rXOSXATION 

Fourth,  the  punitive  grip  was  aoftened  la 
the  Anglo-American  and  French  aones  of 
occupation  In  Germany  and  the  two  sones 
were  admitted  as  members  of  the  Marshall 
plan.  If  they  behave  well,  they  can  look 
upon  this  as  a  probationary  step  toward 
admlnlon  Into  western  European  union. 

Indeed,  one  of  the  most  compelling  features 
about  western  European  unity  Is  that  It  ap- 
pear* to  offer  an  answer  to  the  problem  of 
what  to  do  with  Germany.  Russia,  of  course. 
has  her  own  plan.  The  strong  pre-Hltler 
Communist  Party  has  been  revived  under  the 
leadership  of  Moecow-tralned  Germans,  with 
the  Idea  of  winning  control  of  the  whole 
cotmtry  and  welding  It  into  the  Soviet  sphere. 
The  western  democracies  must  offer  an  alter- 
native to  the  Russian  bid  for  German  favor. 

The  various  German  states,  such  as  Ba- 
varia. Baden.  Hesse,  and  Wuerttemberg.  re- 
tain from  the  pre-Blsmarck  era  considerable 
provincial  pride  and  separate  cultural  Iden- 
tity. The  ideal,  so  advocates  of  European 
unity  urge.  Is  to  enroll  them  as  separata 
members  In  a  continental  federation  where 
German  nationalism  would  be  submerged  In 
pride  of  membership  in  a  more  Important 
group. 

In  this  way  the  Germans  could  work  off 
their  Inferiority  complex  and  exercise  their 
undoubted  capacities  In  a  constructive  rather 
than  predatory  fashion.  If  all  Europe  west 
of  the  iron  curtain  were  united,  the  Germans 
would  be  outvoted  by  more  than  6  to  1,  with 
little  danger  of  their  dominating  the  fed- 
eration. 

A  creditable  guaranty  of  protection  by 
the  United  States  seems  to  be  basic  to  the 
movement  for  European  unity  Except  for 
England,  there  is  no  military  strength  worth 
mentioning  in  western  Europe.  There  Is 
nothing  better  than  constabularies  in  France, 
Italy,  the  Low  Countries,  or  Scandinavia. 
Neither  is  there  an  armament  Industry.  Rus- 
sia and  her  setellites  have  an  estimated  1.- 
300.000  soldiers  In  central  Europe,  and  R\issla 
haa  3.000.000  or  3.000.000  more  In  eastern 
Europe  and  Asia. 

DrvTDco  rtnopx  civis  xtrssu  ramoM  to  act 

Ever  since  the  Communist  revolution  of 
1017,  Russia  has  feared  and  opposed  all  ef- 
forts toward  European  uniflcatiou.  Lenin 
condemned  federation  as  a  threat  to  Russian 
security  and  his  successors  have  followed  this 
line  without  deviation.  Senator  Fut^aiCHT 
•ays: 

"The  Rtiaalan  fear  must  be  understood  In 
terms  of  what  appear  to  be  Soviet  Interests 
and  purposes.  Political  fragmentation  suits 
Russia  perfectly,  for  It  gives  her  great  free- 
dom of  action  on  the  Continent.  She  fears, 
however,  that  Europe  will  discover  that  it 
has  at  hand  the  means  for  achieving  power 
comparable  with  that  of  Rtissla  11  Europe 
will  only  take  advantage  of  the  opportunity 
to  unite  " 

Tet  with  control  of  all  Europe  east  of 
the  Stettin-Trieste  line.  Russia  has  estab- 
lished her  classic  strategy  of  defense  in 
depth.  The  Russians  can  feel  safer  than 
at  any  time  in  the  past  hundred  years.  With 
only  130.000  troops  In  Europe,  the  United 
States  could  not  keep  Russia  from  overrun- 
ning the  Continent.  But  that  would  be  only 
the  first  chapter.  Modem  wars  are  fought 
with  industrial  capacity  as  well  as  with  men 
and  the  United  States  and  the  British  Com- 
monwealth toeether  ha%e  more  than  fotir 
times  the  IndiMtrlal  capacity  of  Rtissia. 
This,  Russia  Is  not  likely  to  forget. 

If  the  United  Otatss  can  show  a  deter- 
mined front,  the  eteacas  would  seem  to  be 
aealzut  further  overt  Soviet  agiaesslon  to- 
ward the  West.  M«inwhUe.  the  achieve- 
ment and  protection  of  the  movement  for 


Vuropean  tinlty  seems  to  be  the  logical 
corollkry  of  the  Marshall  plan.  Senator  Ftn- 
■aiGHp  and  others  have  pointed  out  the  folly 
of  dusting  fifteen  or  twenty  billion  dollaia 
towara  the  reconstruction  of  Europe,  par- 
ticularly  the  rebuilding  of  lU  Industry,  If  t 
is  to  fa|l  Into  the  hands  of  the  only  power  li 
the  a-orld  capable  of  making  war  against  uit. 

But  If  with  American  aid  a  western  Euro- 
pean federation  could  be  achieved,  the  ci* 
pendlture  would  be  Justified.  Such  a  union 
would  become  capable  of  enforcing  order 
and  protecting  itself  from  aggression,  si 
that  the  United  States  might  not  again  hav  > 
to  send  its  treasure  and  men  to  help  settlo 
wars  in  Etirope. 

A  united  western  Europe  would  have  i\ 
population  of  247.000.000.  against  a  popula> 
tlon  c^  310,000,000  for  Russia  and  her  satel- 
lites. 

In  Industrial  strength  western  Europe  fa- 
outranks    Russia    and    her    tributaries.      Ii 
has  nearly  twice  as  much  steel  capacity.  fuUj 
twice    as    much    e'.ec:ric    power,    60    percent 
more  coal  than  Russia. 

posrrrvi,  macnktic  idea  neibid  ntoM  thx 

OXMOCXACIES 

A  Brookings  Institution  study  shows  that, 
with  colonial  resources.  Britain,  France  and 
the  Low  Countries  compare  favorably  with 
the  United  States  In  natural  wealth.  That 
many  of  the  raw  materials  He  across  the 
water  poses  no  great  dlfflculty,  for  water 
transportation  costs  only  about  one-eighth  as 
much  a  ton-mile  as  rail  transport.  The  trou- 
ble is  that  Eturopes  division  into  small  cotm- 
tries  makes  it  difficult  to  exchange  raw  mate- 
rials and  finished  products.  Small  markets 
prevent  th*  economies  of  mass  production, 
which  Is  the  key  to  American  prosperity. 

Small  nations,  moreover,  are  a  set-up  for 
monopolies,  cartels,  and  other  devices  which 
stifle  initiative  and  enterprise.  In  a  large 
trade  area  like  the  United  SUtes,  such  ten- 
dencies are  checked  somewhat  by  the  sheer 
number  and  variety  of  the  corporations  and 
Industries  which  compete  for  the  consumers 
dollar— to  say  nothing  of  the  Sherman  Act. 

Eurojje's  impoverished  people  are  attracted 
to  communism,  fascism,  or  other  totalitarian 
formulas  because  they  know  that  for  them 
capualism— pure  or  modified— U  not  working 
as  It  should. 

Thus,  while  the  United  States  centers  at- 
tention on  the  danger  that  western  Europe 
may  go  Communist  because  of  Russian  mili- 
tary pressure.  It  might  go  Commuhist  of  lu 
own  free  will.  The  impressive  galrw  which 
the  Communists  have  made  in  Italy  arc  by 
nomeans  altogether  the  result  of  outside 
preastire  but  also  are  an  Internal  develop- 
ment. 

If  the  battle  Is  to  be  won,  the  appeal 
which  communism  seems  to  exert  for  inse- 
cure and  impoverished  people  must  be  coun- 
tered by  seme  positive,  magnetic  idea  of- 
fered by  the  democracies.  The  Idea  of  Euro- 
pean federation  might  be  such  an  idea. 

The  Marshall  plan  alone  is  not  enough. 
Two-thirds  of  the  money  to  be  supplied  in 
the  first  year  will  be  pure  relief.  Presi- 
dent Aurlol,  of  France,  sums  it  up  thus: 
"Europe  must  unite  herself  if  she  wishes 
to  recover  and  live,  and  if  she  does  not 
want  American  assistance  to  be  a  gesture 
without  a  future  or  a  humiliating  charity.- 

Westem  European  federation  does  not 
conflict  With  the  United  Nations  but  would 
come  Into  existence  with  Its  blessing.  The 
UN  Charter  specifically  authorixes  the  for- 
mation of  regional  unions  of  this  t3rpe.  The 
alliance  of  Britain.  Prance,  the  Low  Coun- 
tries, and  Luxembtirg  provides  that  any  steps 
taken  against  aggression  shall  be  coordin- 
ated with  the  functions  of  the  Security 
Council.  If  the  existence  of  the  veto  power 
and  Its  misuse  by  Russia  has,  as  some  eon- 
tend,  killed  UN.  western  European  union  at 
least  pays  its  respects  to  the  deceased. 
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And  If  the  time  should  ever  become  ripe 
for  the  "One  World"  dream  of  Wendell  Win- 
kle, Its  realixation  would  be  hastened  be- 
cause one  of  the  most  important  areas  of 
the  world  would  already  have  been  federated. 
It  ts  hardly  logical,  meanwhile,  to  expect  the 
whole  world  to  become  one  unless  a  region 
such  as  western  Europe,  with  a  common  cul- 
tural  background  and  more  or  less  common 
Ideals,  can  find  a  way  to  unity. 


Now  It  the  Time  To  Take  the  Profit! 
Out  of  War 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  E.  VAN  ZANDT 

or  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  20.  1948 
Mr  VAN  ZANDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
April  15  I  introduced  H.  R.  6258.  designed 
to  tax  the  profits  cut  of  war  by  steeply 
graduated  Income  and  other  taxes  in 
order  to  provide  for  an  effective  national 
defense,  to  promote  peace,  to  encourage 
actual  neutrality,  to  discourage  war 
profiteering,  to  distribute  the  burdens  of 
war,  to  keep  democracy  alive,  and  for 
othpr  purposes. 

This  measure  is  similar  to  the  bill  that 
was  introduced  by  myself  and  11  other 
Members  of  the  House  and  by  50  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  during  the  Seventy- 
sixth  Congress. 

The  intent  of  the  bill,  at  that  time,  was 
to  put  into  practice  one  of  the  principles 
I  preached  when  serving  the  Veterans 
of  Foreign  Wars  from  1934  to  1936  as 
commander  in  chief.  While  we  have 
gone  through  another  war  and  much 
water  has  gone  over  the  dam,  it  is  my 
opinion  that  it  is  more  Important  today 
than  ever  that  we  deter  war  by  stripping 
It  of  all  opportunity  for  undue  profits. 
This  bill  Is  primarily  a  peace  measure. 

When  we  stop  to  think  of  the  profits 
made  in  World  War  II  and  the  nationally 
prominent  persons  who  have  been  haled 
into  court,  we  realize  that  there  are  sim- 
ilar cases  that  may  have  not  yet  been  un- 
covered. 

We  must  not  forget  that  World  War  II 
cost  us.  to  date,  approximately  $300,- 
000.000.000  and  that  at  the  moment  bil- 
lions are  being  requested  for  rebuilding 
cur  national  defense.  Nor  can  we  for- 
get our  national  debt  of  over  $250,000.- 
000,000  and'5Jhe  high  taxes  paid  by  the 
American  people  as  an  aftermath  of  war. 
President  Truman  told  us  some  weeks 
ago  that  we  are  faced  with  another  crisis 
and  that  we  should  build  up  our  armed 
forces  immediately  as  a  bulwark  against 
possible  war.  Any  preparation  for  na- 
tional defense  should  Include,  as  a  first 
step,  the  taking  of  the  profits  out  of  war 
expenditures. 

God  forbid  that  American  boys  ever 
again  should  be  called  upon  to  fight  an- 
other world  war.  But  if  we  should  be- 
come embroiled  in  such  a  conflict.  Con- 
gress should  act  in  advance  to  prevent 
a  repetition  of  the  scandalous  profiteer- 
ing that  marked  the  World  War  I  and 
World  War  II  periods. 


This  bill  may  need  revision,  which 
can  be  accomplished  through  hearings 
and  appropriate  amendments.  How- 
ever, I  want  to  impress  upon  the  mem- 
bership of  the  House  that  Its  intent  will 
not  only  provide  the  financial  sinews  of 
war.  but  it  will  distribute  the  financial 
burdens  of  war  as  well  as  prevent  prof- 
iteering. 

If  50  United  States  Senators  and 
12  Members  of  the  House  in  the  Sei'enty- 
sixth  Congress  felt  that  this  type  of 
legislation  was  necessary,  then  we  have 
only  to  recall  our  experience  with  prof- 
iteers in  World  War  n  to  realize  that 
this  bill  should  be  enacted  at  the  earliest 
possible  date. 


Ambassador  Grew  Urges  Approval  of 
Equality  for  Japanese  ia  Immigration 
and  Natoratization  Laws 
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HON.  WALTER  H.  JUDD 

OF   MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  15.  1948 

Mr,  JUDD.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks,  I  include  an  elo- 
quent and  convincing  statement  in  favor 
of  my  bill,  H.  R.  5004,  given  on  April  19, 
1948,  before  the  Subcommittee  on  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  of  the 
House  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  by  one 
of  America's  most  eminent  and  respected 
authorities  on  our  relations  with  the  Far 
East,  the  Honorable  Joseph  C.  Grew, 
former  Ambassador  to  Japan  and  former 
Under  Secretary  of  State: 

Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  although  I 
come  before  you  as  a  private  citizen,  the  mat- 
ter which  you  are  now  consid-jring  is  one 
which  has  commanded  my  attention  many 
times  during  my  years  as  a  Foreign  Service 
officer  of  the  United  States.  This  was  particu- 
larly true  during  the  10  years  spent  in  Japan 
Just  prior  to  and  during  World  War  II. 

I  have  gone  over  the  measure  before  you 
with  a  good  deal  of  care,  not  as  a  technician, 
but  to  seek  out  Its  broad  objectives  and  to 
determine  to  my  own  satisfaction  the  man- 
ner In  which  enactment  of  this  bill  would 
affect  American  policies  and  American  in- 
terests. ThU  bill  seeks  to  provide  the  privi- 
lege of  becoming  a  naturalized  citizen  of  the 
United  States  to  all  immigrants  having  a 
legal  right  to  permanent  residence  and  to 
make  immigration  quotas  available  to 
Asiatic  and  Pacific  peoples. 

This  measure  embraces  two  important 
questions,  the  extension  of  the  privilege  of 
naturalization  to  all  qualified  Immigrants 
without  reference  to  racial  origin,  and  the 
extension  of  the  use  of  national-origin  based 
immigration  quotas  to  the  peoples  of  all  areas 
of  the  Far  East. 

Concerning  the  first  of  these  questions,  It 
seems  to  me  there  can  be  little  room  for 
disagreement  that  any  immigrant  who  Is 
allowed  to  remain  permanently  in  the  United 
States  should  not  only  be  permitted  to  seek 
citizenship  but  should  be  encouraged  to  do 
so.  If,  before  the  war,  there  were  doubts 
concerning  the  deportment  in  time  of  crisis 
of  the  Japanese,  Koreans,  and  other  far -east- 
ern people  living  in  America,  we  have  now 
bad  a  conclusive  answer. 


All  of  those  made  immediately  eligible  to 
apply  for  naturalization  papers  under  the 
first  section  of  H.  R.  6004  came  to  Uiis  coun- 
try prior  to  July  1.  1M4.  Their  chUdren 
born  here  are  citizens;  It  is  a  source  of  hard- 
ship and  humiliation  to  both  parents  and 
chUdren  that  the  former  may  not  gain  citi- 
zenship. Without  granting  any  special  privi- 
leges whatsoever,  passage  of  this  measure  will 
provide  Immediate  relief  at  this  point.  It 
is  wholly  in  keeping  with  American  tradition 
that.  In  so  deeply  important  a  matter  as  citi- 
zenship, admission  or  denial  be  made  only  on 
grounds  of  individual  behavior  and  qualifi- 
cation. 

The  second  question — that  of  allowing 
universal  use  of  immigration  quotas  by  all 
peoples,  including  those  of  the  Far  East- 
is  an  issue  with  which  I  have  long  been 
familiar.  It  Is  my  considered  opinion  that 
American  relationships  in  the  part  of  the 
world  v/hich  this  blU  defines  as  the  Asla- 
Paclflc  triangle  can  never  be  expected  to  be- 
come entirely  sound  until  this  country  elimi- 
nates the  humUiatlon  inflicted  by  our  exclu- 
sion laws. 

These  laws  were  based  on  two  premises 
which  time  has  proved  to  be  In  error. 

(a)  That  the  people  of  the  Par  East  (and 
especially  the  Japanese)  are  not  asslmUable 
and  therefore  would  not  be  loyal  to  the 
United  Slates  in  the  event  of  war  with  Japan, 
and 

(b)  These  people  maintained  a  lower 
standard  of  living  than  other  ethnic  groups 
and  therefore  created  economic  problems. 

The  war  effectively  disposed  of  the  first 
contention.     High  mUltary  and  civilian  au- 
thority   agree    that    there    was    no    act    of 
sabotage     or     espionage     committed     by     a 
Japanese  resident  in  Hawaii  or   the  United 
States,  before  or  during  the  war.     Although 
forced  by  the  circumstance  of  their  Ineligi- 
bility   to    American    citizenship    to    remain 
citizens  of  Japan,  the  Japanese  aliens  resi- 
dent In  the  United  States  and  Hawaii  proved 
themselves  law  abiding  and  cooperative  dur- 
ing the  entire  war  period.    A  considerable 
nvmber,  in  point  of  fact,  served  the  country 
of   their    adoption    as   language    Instructors, 
translators,  and  In  the  preparation  of  maps. 
Their  sons,  the  Nisei,  proved  themselves  as 
loyal   and  effective  troops,  not  only  in  the 
European  theater,  but  in  the  Pacific  as  well. 
You  may  recall  that  General  Marshall's  re- 
port as  Chief  of  Staff  singled  out  the  Nisei 
Four   Hundred    and    Forty-second    Infantry 
Combat  Team  for  special  citation  for  bravery. 
While  It  is  true  thftt  disUluslonment  result- 
ing from  evacuation  did  cause  a  number  of 
Jaoanese    Americans    to    turn    away    from 
Ainerica.   the   overwhelming   majority   stood 
firm  even  though  their  outlook  was  circum- 
scribed   by   the    barbed    wire    of    relocation 
centers. 

Time  is  disposing  of  the  second  conten- 
tion    It  is  no  doubt  true  that  Initially  Japa- 
nese immigrants  lived  on  a  lower  scale  than 
their  neighbors  of  older  stock.    This  has  been 
generally  true  of  most  immigrant  groups.    It 
Is  Just  as  true  that  the  second  generation, 
those  born  on  American  soU.  have  improved 
the  status  of  their  parents  Just  as  have  the 
sons    and   daughters    of    other    Inunigrants. 
Today  the  Nisei,  together  with  their  parents, 
are  living  In  all  sections  of  the  cotmtry,  and 
it  is  entirely  safe  to  say  that  their  standard 
of    living    is    that    of    the    communities    in 
which  they  live.     I  realize,  of  course,  that 
this  bill  does  not  directly  affect  the  Nisei. 
Nevertheless  it  is  pertinent  to  point  out  that 
one   measure   of   fitness   of   any   immigrant 
group  is  the  conduct  of  their  chUdren.     As 
a  matter  of  fact,  much  that  is  said  of  the 
Nisei  may  also  be  said  now  of  the  first  gen- 
eration.   • 

It  is  also  true  that  there  have  been  no  ad- 
ditions to  the  immigrant  generation  since 
1924,  and  that  this  has  helped  to  alleviate 
the  pressure  of  economic  competition.    The 
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nuiifbcr  of  <dder  J«p«tMM  who  are  able  to 
constantly  and  npidly  declining, 
fit  to  authorize 
tlM  1934  laalgratlon  Act,  tbe 
ktlcn  would  have  been  auhrta nttally  the 
An  addition  of  185  pcnons  per  year 
wodld  have  been  entirely  negligible.  Such 
•eti  on  taken  m  1934  might  have  saved  tbia 
eoM  itry  and  the  world  much  bitterness  and 
har  Islilp 

L  pt  me  say  here  that  I  do  not  favor  throw- 
open  the  gates  to  unlimited  Immigration 
froip  the  Far  East  or  any  other  part  of  the 
In  this  respect  H.  R    5004  U  similar 
to  t^e  earlier  laws  which  grant  quotas  to  the 
and  natives  of  India.    Under  the  for- 
provided  ta  this  bill,  the  number  of 
IMifclble  far-eastern  Immigrants  will  be  only 
a  f  -w  hundred  more  annually  than  pitssnt 
prorldes. 


f  rom  the  standpoint  of  our  relations  in 
tbsj  Far  Bast  th*  number  allotted  to  a  given 
Is  aol  of  prtsMry  importance.     The 
I  li  aoa  of  prtadpls.  of  recocnitlon  of 
tnnato  sqaaUty  of  peoplss.  of  giving  tores 
to    lur  own  democratic  beliefs. 

believe  the  present  tu  be  an  eaceptionslly 
fa-,  rabts  time  to  take  a  step  of  this  natvre. 
Th '  UnltMl  WUktm  no  longer  has  a  gsneral 
pal  Icy  for  far-eastern  stluston.  The  peoples 
Ichina.  India,  and  tlM  Fbtttpptne  Istaads 

10  fttlMlMhtp, 

'  wiM  rtmsin  is* 
"fw  piWMl  ii  •  MM  of  freai 

99itfwwm9  mtn  19  ftmamnf  to 

■^  WW99W  W  MNP  HMW  VVli^PM* 


downfall  in  1936  was  the  charge  that  In  keep- 
ing step  with  the  other  signatories,  he  bad 

failed  to  protect  Japanese  Interest  In  China. 

By  the  time  I  reached  Japan  In  1933.  the 
military  was  firmly  In  the  saddle,  and  short 
of  abject  appeasement  on  the  part  of  the 
United  States,  the  hope  for  peace  was  already 
gllnunerlng.  The  opportunity  to  Improve  re- 
lations by  eliminating  exclusion  had  already 
been  lost.  It  la  Interesting  to  note  that  en 
entry  In  my  diary  for  January  37.  1935,  re- 
lating to  repeal  of  the  discriminatory  pro- 
visions of  the  1924  act,  stated  In  part: 

"I  do  net  think  that  this  is  the  time  to  ap- 
proach the  question:  of  course  the  act  al- 
ways rankles  and  always  will,  but  to  rcpe.il 
the  discriminatory  provisions  now  would  be 
Interpreted  by  many  as  an  indication  of 
weakness  and  as  a  desire  to  placate  the 
martial  spirit  of  Japan,  and  while  lovely  edi- 
torials would  be  written  about  our  greceful 
action  m  recognizing  Japan  as  an  equal.  It 
would  net  in  the  slightest  d:gree  al'.rr  Jap- 
anese policy  or  tons  down  the  military  prop- 
atanda    •     •     •." 

Toward  the  and  of  my  mission,  tt  becams 
clsarly  evident  tkat  the  only  possible  hrpi 
for  moderate  leadership  in  Jj^an  was  through 
the  complete  disgrsce  of  the  military,  and 
that  only  defeat  In  war  eould  bring  this 
•bout 
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matter  of  Jspna  wsvrsnu  partleular 
tlon. 
'  "bsrs  flan  bs  no  nnsttiaa  whstsosver  thst 

■§9  at  «to9  faMBfirtll9B  Act  of  1934 
•  IIM  p99Wl9n   Of  Ufe9rai   Jspsnsae 

on  (rlerul- 
Vllll  Mauriem     1 
try  were 

given  s  polottt  woapon  with 
to  esaesrbste  Japansse  9msr>fsn 
the  policy  of 
to  the  final  I 

nectioa  with  this  pttaik,  tt  is  per- 
to  recall  a  alatement  eoneerninf  the 
iBMMgniilaa  MU  made  by  inroa 
durtng  debate  In  the  Japanese  Diet 
time  m  February  1934.    1  do  not  have 
words  used,  but  the  statement  was 
itlally  as  loiiows: 
If  thki  bUl  Is  cnaetMt  by  the  United  States 
^  Kiuid  issd  to  grave  eoass^tnaess.    1  do 
to  say  by  that  that  the  Bmptre  will 
with  ttM  United  SUtea  over  this 
•at  what  I  *>  BMsn  to  say  is  that 
people  are  to  be  dasslfisd  by 
United  States  as  an  Inferior  racs  that 
would  seriously  dssUoy  the  present 
of  tbs  Japanese  people  to  cooperate 
the  other  alcnatory  nations  in  support - 
I  Mm  Power  Treaty  and  to  obssrve  the 
and  aptrit  of  that  treaty  In  resolving 
kssuas  with  China.    If  this  bill  becoBses 
no  009  ean  tows  where  that  will  eaS." 
tvmm,  tlM*  19  araatlcally  what  hap* 
True.  Baroa  IkMehara  kept  Japan 
untU  19ia.  bwl  aM9  Ssrou  Tanaka  be- 
Prime  MiaJBtw  (la  IMS),  the  »tm- 
Treaty  «••  lalsfstsd  to  the  archtses. 
fact,    what    brought    about    Shldeharas 
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last  tlU9  spirit  may  b9  wipWisd  la  9aatlaue 
can  hardly  be  foreeaet.    TlM  Anal  i>\ii^amm 

.^•ud  upon  Japanese  ls«d<>r' 
i u  more  eertain  than  th«i  .w  .,.■. 


Dnes"  before  the  Society  of  Automotive 
Engineers  in  New  York  which  I  believe 
will  be  of  interest  In  our  consideration 
of  aviation  matters  now  pending  before 
the  Congress.  Mr.  Cohu  calls  attention 
to  a  number  of  problems  which  our  com- 
mercial air  lines  are  now  faced  with  and 
suggests  some  chances  in  governmental 
policy  which  would  be  helpful  in  their 
solution. 

TWA  has  its  headquarters  in  Kansas 
City  and  I  am  personally  acquainted  \.ith 
a  number  of  its  officials.  Mr.  Cohu  has 
been  connected  with  the  aviation  in- 
dustry for  some  years,  and  I  am  sure  that 
his  remarks  will  be  found  of  interes:  to 
those  who  are  studying  current  aviation 
problenis. 

A.^  a  portion  of  these  remarks  I  incl  Jde 
excerpts  from  Mr.  Cohu's  addre.s.« : 

In  1947  the  air  lines  of  the  United  St.ttes 
carried  more  passengers  and  cargo,  dk!  it 
more  efficiently,  and  lost  more  money  tian 
ever  before  in  their  blstory. 

This  startling  parados,  of  which  there  are 
fsw  parallsis  in  businsM  hutory,  is  c<'m* 
pounded  from  othar  paradoaes,  araifmitins. 
atlecalettlatkMM,  asd  crron  on  ttaa  part  of 
ttod  Mr  ila«9  flNaM9lV99.  tlMlr  mtmpum.  titeir 

ItgtsWg  ■PB9I99.  90d  tiM  SHHkirs  Of  bislo 

OxrsraaMBt  poliey, 
TM9  P9f9d9g  fcaajieaii  also  rat  af  mtny 

SRdHNfgHMId  fddMfl*  IMm  99  tiM  99fB^I99* 

Hy  al  019  9lrpla«9  asd  lt«  gpdfeiiow.  tha  dif  • 
iduMdi  m  MpM  i9p9S9iis>  asd  tiM  dlMup* 
uas9  9f  Mm  |P9lM«9l  asd  dddSdSMf  waild*. 


I  dds't  ft9ii9f9  Mai  W9  Ml  9lr-NM  ■umidi* 

■9SI  mmjKUm  tm  mtr  •rr«*rs;  sar  d«  f  Mil 


all  AaMrl«9a  troops  will  be  withdrawn.  In 
the  nManthne,  we  have  our  appartMBlty  to 

assist  III  the  developaHntI 

Will  MMdtfy.iSa  pi«99Bt  trtad  af  Mndship 
towaid  «M9  9eaB<iy. 

ISpanere  mMttary  might  was  at  Its 
tt  waa  unable  to  Induce  the  United 
StatM  tn  amend  Its  Immigration  law  New 
It  u  possible  to  aeoompllah  ae  a  matter  of 
prUMlpto  what  then  «a«ld  have  been  con* 
iidsrsd  sppeasaaMat, 

There  le  a  aaallty  of  loyalty  about  the  Jap- 
asaM  wtiMi  1199  f«ry  deep.    Ws  hafa 

Ife9  J9P9IM99  ta  b9  a  d99p< 

Ma  foa.  <MpaB  eas  S9  9d  9faaiiy  vaiuabis 
SrlaDd  If  mtttoal  scinldenee  ean  fce  built  be- 
tween us.  There  are  realities  tn  the  world 
situation  today  wbich  should  Impel  as  to 
strenfihcn  by  all  means  our  beads  with  na- 
tluDs  whose  Xrlendship  can  be  otara. 


Wrselvss  to  Hm  99«HN  Of 
our  plight  We  mmM  sa«  d9M  lightly  with 
the  Mundsra  of  OsiMSSMM  sar  with  the 
•iarft  ra9liil99  9f  MmIs  i99W9iBM  sptoaArats, 
Our  |aS  Is  M  find  awt  why  the  parados  eaists 
sad  90  do  all  in  our  puwsr  to  remove  Us 
cawses,  for  ws  do  know  that  a  sound  net* 
work  of  air  lints  la  jiiit  as  necessary  for  the 
soctsi  snd  saonomie  walfan  of  this  eavstry. 
MS  for  taH9S9llUSal  999Wttf  of  tiM  VsHed 
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Mr.  RIIVIS.  Ur  Speaker,  last 
Thursday,  LaMotte  T.  Cohu.  president  of 
Trans  World  Airline,  delivered  an  ad- 
dress entitled  "Tba  Paradox  of  the  Air 


iw  ie4T  rtv»«  AfTT  rasvKn-s 
Tsaa 

Taking  dnMMtia  asd  mtematloaal  lag- 
carriers  as  a  wfeela,  arary  etSM  tt  trafllo 
psMsnpr.  mail,  espreas,  and  Tr«mn  tn 
«'"»■<  to  »•«'  over  any  prrrleiii  year.  In 
INT.  (or  asample.  while  pswisger-miir* 
fluwn  by  dooaestlo  air  lines  inereassd  only 
•llahtlv  over  l(M«.  they  were  nearly  six  tlmen 
thtjse  flown  in  1040  Domestic  exprcm  and 
air  freight  Increaaed  113  percent  over  IMg 
snd  aaKwnted  to  a  volume  of  nn  aiUsi  90 
tha99  tfe9  air  espreas  carried  in  IMS. 

In  the  inurnatlonai  field,  the  tlirae  Amer- 
ican a.g-camers  haikdled  65  peroent  ct  all 
air  pamsngirs  arriving  in  ihU  ccuntry  over 
the  Vorth  AtlanUe  route  and  75  percent  cf 
those  who  departed,  over  the  North  Atlantic 
for  ovsrseaj  potnts 

If  all  passenger  arrivals  from  all  foreign 
countries  to  ths  United  Ststse  are  eoneldered 
for  the  year  1947.  we  find  that  the  airplane 
brought  In  apis nalaeiMj  one  and  one-half 
times  as  many  pe99ea9  as  did  surfacs  veaeels 
ThU  U  an  increase.  In  7  short  years,  of  more 
than  11  times  in  ths  volume  uf  International 
alr-poaMai»r  bualness 


BDbCnOJf  or  AU-UNS  EMPLOinS  U«   IS4T 

Yet,  with  all  this  growth  and  with  ths 
complexities  of  hreaklag-ln  new  slrplanes, 
—  wen  99  the  eoeta  of  preparing  for  the  in- 
auguralkm  of  others,  the  number  of  em- 
Ployem  oo  the  domestic  air-Une  pay  rolls  at 
the  snd  of  1947  was  approalmately  10  per- 
cent lem  than  thoee  oo  the  pay  roUs  a  year 
earlier. 
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In  TWA  alone,  the  total  number  of  em- 
ployees has  been  reduced  from  over  17,000 
(in  the  fall  of  1946)  to  13.000  at  the  end  of 
1947.  And  this  reduction  has  been  accom- 
plished despite  a  40.9  percent  Increase  in  the 
ton -miles  of  avaUable  capacity  offered  to  the 
public. 

Despite  the  record  volume  of  business,  and 
the  successful  efforts  for  improving  efficiency, 
the  air  lines  of  the  United  States  suffered 
losses  of  more  than  $22,000,000  in  1947.  And, 
if  the  overseas  air  lines  are  excluded — and 
certain  estimated  profits  for  1947  still  depend 
upon  undecided  alr-maU  pay— the  loss  for  all 
domestic  air  lines  exceeded  $20,000,000. 

THE   PAEADOX   XS   NOT   A    1-TtAR   PHENOMENON 

The  early  months  of  1948  Indicate  that,  un- 
less rapid  solutions  of  the  underlying  air -line 
problems  are  found,  the  results  for  the  year 
1949  may  show  a  sUnUarly  discouraging  pic- 
ture. 

Why  this  paradox?  While  the  entire  air- 
line losses  of  1947  can  be  attributed  to  gov- 
ernmental policies— both  general  and  those 
specifically  affecting  the  air  lines— I  would 
be  less  than  candid  If  I  did  not  admit  our 
own  mistakes  and,  at  the  same  time,  recog- 
nise those  uncontrollable  factors  which  have 
cost  the  alr-tlne  business  substantial  sums  of 
money. 

In  the  wisdom  of  hindsight,  it  Is  easy  to 
elllde  air-Mne  mansfement  for  its  mistakes. 
And  I  reaiue  thst  one  of  AsMrlea'e  faeorite 
lndo<»f  epona  iMs  S990SM  tlite  ivHelem  of 
elfiine  M9S9SIMewt's  t,fHim\»m»  erfofs,  end 
•tfugglee  Id  fPldS  the  sir  tfsr«ij»'/rta»km  mi«l- 
f.Ms  i/n  e  erasd  foottsg  with  »  vMiiy  In- 
osaeed  vwtsflM  9Sd  scope.  At  the  ssme 
time,  these  misukss  liaee  eastritotitad  SMte* 
ristiy  t')  the  slf'tine  p9f9do«, 
MMTAKS  Of  ruNwiMo  TOO  epnMumeM4.f 
Os9  of  our  prtneipel  mistakes  wm  to  plan 
too  optlmletlssiiy. 

Whsn,  In  1944,  domssilc  passsnger  busU 
nsM  wss  nearly  fiO  percent  above  1949  snd 
when,  In  1945,  this  same  rate  or  IncresM  con. 
tlnued,  it  was  not  easy  to  estimate  whsrs  tbs 
growth  of  bvwlness  would  stop, 

In  the  last  year  and  a  hall  we  have  expert- 
enced  this  same  kind  of  problem  with  air 
freight,  which  has  grown  st  a  faster  rate  than 
our  passenger  business  ever  incressed.  But 
In  1944  and  104S,  when  the  air  lines  had  to 
plan  for  the  poetwar  fieets  and  organization 
-to  meet  their  public  responsibility  tor  ade- 
quate  transportation  and  their  requlrerosnu 
for  economic  size,  we  were  faced  with  expert 
estimates  of  a  postwar  passsnger  potentlsl 
ranging  from  approxImaUly  6fi00fi00.000 
passenger-miles  to  3e.OO0XX)0,000  paaeeogcr- 
mites. 

eXNCKAI.    ICONOaHC    VACTOaS    AMD    OOVSaNMINT 

roucr— tMrLATiow :  bttect  on  twas  itiT 

BOCWSES 

Perhaps  the  greatest  single  cause  for  the 
paradoxical  situation  of  the  air  lines  arises 
from  the  Infiatlon  of  prices,  particularly  In 
the  last  few  years. 

We  have  analyzed  the  effects  of  these  In- 
creased prices  on  TWA.  By  taking  the  prin- 
cipal Items  of  1939  operating  expenses  and 
applying  the  cost  per  unit  to  our  1947  experi- 
ence, we  found  some  startling  resulU. 

The  Increases  In  the  rates  we  pay  for 
salaries  and  wages  and  the  prices  of  mate- 
rials and  supplies.  Including  gaaollne  and  oil. 
account  for  almost  $12,000,000  of  our  ex- 
penses. In  other  words,  without  Infiatlon  of 
prices,  our  $8,000,000  loss  experienced  in  1947 
would  have  been  a  $4,000,000  profit,  despite 
the  fact  that  passenger  nates  were  somewhat 
lower  than  In  1939,  and  mall  pay  was  but  a 
fraction  of  the  1939  rates  per  ton-mile. 

A  part  of  this  Infiatlon  In  prices  can  be 
laid  to  the  disruptions  of  war  But  a  large 
part  of  It  mu.t  be  laid  at  the  door  of  Govern- 
ment policy  which  encouraged  undue  wage 


Increases  during  and  especially  immediately 
after  the  war,  and  which  also  encouraged 
wasted  funds  through  many  unnecesasry 
Government  expenditures. 

DIIJIMMA   SHAEPENED   BT    MAIL  RATE  KEDtJCTIONS 

The  dilemma  presented  by  price  increases  Is 
sharpened  by  the  Government  attitude  to- 
ward mall  rates. 

At  the  very  time  postwar  inflation  was  hit- 
ting the  air  lines,  in  1945,  the  Civil  Aero- 
nautics Board  reduced  the  service  mall  rate 
of  the  trunk-line  carriers  from  60  cents  to 
45  cents  per  ton-mile.  While  mall  pay  has 
become  a  decreaslngly  small  percentage  of 
our  gross  revenue,  amounting  to  7  percent 
domestically  in  1947.  the  fact  that  the  trunk- 
line  operators  have  been  asked  to  carry  mail 
at  a  25-percent  reduction  In  rate  below  the 
amount  paid  during  the  war  despite  higher 
prices  and  costs,  is  strange  Indeed. 

Had  TWA  received  even  the  wartime  service 
rate  for  the  carrying  of  domestic  air  mall, 
lU  1947  loss  would  have  been  reduced  by 
$1,150,000,  and  had  the  1939  alr-mall  rate 
befn  applied  to  both  domestic  and  Interna- 
tional air  mall  carried  In  1947,  TWA  would 
have  earned  a  profit  of  $3,600,000,  Instead  of 
Incurring  a  loss  of  $8,000,000. 
oovxRifMurr  mail  pouct:  cost  or  makolwo 

AIB  UAtU 

Our  governmental  air-mail  policy  is  con- 
fused, unreflllstlr.  and  not  In  accordance  with 
the  dtetsies  of  the  Ciirtl  AeronsuiU's  Act 
of  1991, 

r^  ppfiutt^tt  restiee  why  d«Hnest»e  sir  mail 
tfteum  cmiM  inr  slN^e  those  whMrh  sre  Uf 
eurred  ttft  freight, 

Air  matt  is  hsndl«d  es  a  top  priority  to*d< 

A  eArrler  te  oMifsd  to  9999|K  sir  nmM,  or 
rtsk  fines,  even  if  pssseniors  sre  r9sioe9d 
there»/y 

In  order  to  protest  themsetvss  and  to  give 
the  poet  oflee  the  service  it  needs,  most  sir 
lines  sllocste  spase  and  weight  for  sir  msll 
which  csnnot  be  sold  In  sd vanes  to  passen- 
geri  This  priority  treatment  U  costly  and 
justifies  a  service  rats  for  melt  well  above 
the  rate  for  passengers. 
iMcowstsTKMcy    in    itirnttA-notiAL   *n-MAa 

RATtS 

An  Interesting  InconslsUncy  tn  Oovern- 
ment  policy  arises  In  intcrnstlonal  air  mall, 

If  an  Amsrican-flsg  carrier  operating  over 
the  North  Atlantic  handles  eastbound  null 
from  the  United  Btates,  It  receives  78  cents 
per  ton-mile  to  the  foreign  gateways. 

If  a  forsign  carrier  handles  the  earns  kind 
of  eastbound  mall,  it  U  paid  $3J0  per  ton- 
mile. 

While  American-flog  cartiers  handle  most 
of  the  eastbound  mall,  we  havs  such  star- 
tling parsdoxss  as  ths  United  States  Gov- 
ernment paying  a  foreign  air  line  thU  at- 
tractive rate  for  flying  thotuands  of  ton- 
miles  of  mall  during  a  time  when  our  own 
American  Overseas  Airline  waa  shut  down  by 
a  needless  strike  called  by  an  American  labor 
leader. 

rCXOER-LINX  MAIL  RATES 

It  has  also  seemed  a  little  puzzling  to  me 
why  the  United  States  Government  should 
place  an  inexperienced  feeder-line  operator 
Into  a  local  service  and  pay  mall  rates 
amounting  to  $20  to  $100  per  ton-mile,  when 
a  major  air  line  like  TWA  Is  allowed  only 
45  cents  per  ton-mile  for  carrying  mall  over 
the  feeder-type  portions  of  Its  route.  Yet 
the  major  air  line  U  generally  in  a  position 
to  give  superior  mall  service. 

CAB    AIR-MAIL    POLXCT    DI8RKCAROS    ACT    OT    i93B 

The  handling  of  alr-mall  rates  has,  to  a 
very  great  extent,  disregarded  the  clear  dlc- 
Utes  of  congressional  Intent  In  the  Civil 
Aeronautics  Act  of  1938. 

In  this  act,  Congreas  clearly  stated  that 
the  rates  set  for  air  mail  must  reflect  the 


need  of  each  air  carrier  for  compensation 
for  the  transportation  of  mail,  sufficient  to 
Insure  the  performance  of  service  under  hon- 
est, economical,  and  efficient  management 
as  well  as  to  maintain  and  continue  the  de- 
velopment of  air  transportation  to  an  extent 
required  for  national  commerce,  the  postal 
service,  and  national  defense. 

The  record  speaks  for  Itself. 

Not  only  has  the  service  rate  for  the  car- 
riage of  mail  been  below  that  required  l>y 
the  costs  of  rendering  the  service  required 
and,  In  the  International  field,  below  vhat 
paid  to  the  competitors  of  American  flag- 
carriers,  but  the  rate  has  been  far  below  that 
required  by  the  dictates  of  Congress  Itself. 

AIRPORT  AND   AIRWAT  FACILITIES:    NEED   ANB 
DELATS 

Another  field  of  Government  policy  of  con- 
siderable Importance  to  the  air  lines  Is  the 
program  for  the  coiistructlon  and  modifica- 
tion of  airports  and  airways  facilities. 

Most  of  these  are  clearly  required  In  the 
Interests  of  national  defense,  and  many  are 
necessary  if  we  are  to  obtain  a  dependable 
and  efficient  alr-llne  operating  system. 

Most  of  these  Improvements  are  beyond  ths 
reach  of  any  single  air  line,  not  only  because 
of  their  expense,  but  because  they  ars  pubiyi 
facilities  necessarily  open  to  the  uss  of  prl- 
vaU  fiyers,  nonacheduled  air  lines,  snd  mili- 
tary pilots.  As  a  mstter  of  feet,  •omttt 
out  largeet  sirporte  are  need  teee  by  tM 
golMdldod  air  lines  than  by  others- 

Irt  Ksftsae  City,  for  the  yesr  iM7,  wily  jn 
wfoetit  (ft  the  totdl  JssdihM  and  t«»i#-««e 
were  SMMM  tf  flwsdiMdttJed  •»/ »n;^'  ■^J 
»i  the  orsviei  OMssfs  liiiwtetpsj  Airport^ 
the  srti9diil9d  sir  Msi9  »9ds  osly  #4  f9r99»* 

of  the  tout  issdtsii  M  tN7,   ^     ,__  .^ 

The  need  for  these  f'^^^^JU'SSlSSi 
ognised  for  ntm*  time  and  etsiids  "MtMjST 

tn  ths  way  of  stuintng  dependaMe  operatloii. 
yet.  even  though  the  federsl  sirport  profTMS 
was  approvsd  by  Congrsss  in  1946.  rether  lit- 
tle has  bsen  aeeompUehed. 

AW-Lnni  otrttooii  nor  norwtmu 
I  should  bs  psaalmUtlc.  indssd,  if  I  left 
with  you  ths  imprsaslon  thst  the  outlook  for 
the  Bir  lines  Is  bopslsss.  It  would  be  a  ssd 
outlook  II  we  in  the  alr-llne  business  felt  we 
had  to  look  forward  to  increasing  our  busl- 
nsBS  snd  sxtendlng  air  travel  to  the  sir  publlo 
only  at  increasing  losses.  Such  sn  outlooS 
would,  of  course,  spell  the  end  to  prlvaU  en- 
terprise in  the  alr-llne  Industry. 

1  feel  that  there  Is  much  which  can  be  done 
by  the  air  lines  themselves,  their  suppliers, 
their  employees,  and  by  State  and  fsderal 
Oovemmenu,  ..     ,  . 

As  a  mstter  of  fsct.  the  rude  awakening 
from  the  easy  profits  of  wartime  years  and 
the  recognition  of  the  economic  problenu  in- 
volved in  the  postwar  period  have  already  led 
to  many  actions  designed  to  put  the  air  lines 
on  a  sound  footing. 

The  main  Job  of  alr-llne  management  to- 
day  is  to  Improve  the  quality  and  depend- 
ability of  service  and  to  reduce  costs.  And 
by  management  1  Include  every  supervisor  In 
our  -.ompanies.  We  must  Improve  the  qual- 
ity and  dependability  of  alr-llne  service  and 
at  the  same  time  we  must  reduce  the  capital 
costs  of  expansion  and  the  costs  of  operating 
our  businesses. 

I  feel  certain  that  when  we  have  done  so 
public  opinion  wUl  force  such  changes  In 
governmental  policy  that  we  cannot  fall  in 
becoming  a  sound  and  Integral  part  of  our 
Nation's  economic  structure. 

This  Job  on  the  part  of  management  re- 
quires cost  reduction  through  the  develop- 
ment of  efficient  organization  and  methods 
of  doing  business  and  a  cost  consciousness  on 
the  part  of  employees  who  see  their  economic 
security  bound  up  with  the  efficient  opera- 
tlon  of  their  alr-llne  company. 
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Tht  Story  of  Freedom's  Silhouette 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  JAMES  E.  VAN  ZANDT 

or  pcmtsTrvAiriA 

li«  TWi  HOUSE  OF  RIPHiaUt  rATTVIB 

Tuesday.  AprU  2P.  1948 

;  It.  van  ZANDT.  Mr.  Speaker.  It  is 
sui  prising,  yet  true,  that  the  identity 
«<  Ibeflture  represented  by  the  sUtue 
•tip  tbm  Capitol  dome  in  WashlnfUm 
is  inknown  to  the  vast  majority  of  na- 
tive-born citizens  of  the  Capital  of  the 
Ui  Ited  States. 

Jlnce  this  statement  Is  attested  to  by 
conpctent  observers  In  Washington,  it 
Is  little  wonder  that  the  most  eOBunon 
q4eaUon  a^ked  by  tourists  of  Capitol 
Is  a  re^test  for  the  identity  of 
perched  380  feet  above 
level  since  December  2.  1863. 
legislators  of  many  years*  service 
hive  tieen  known  to  be  guilty  of  faulty 
mmuKy  when  asked  what  has  become 
^  MMngton's  164  question. 

The  famous  statue,  which  is  called  the 
8  atue  of  Freedom,  has  an  Interesting 
Intory.  as  revealed  by  the  following  arti- 
eii  titled  "The  Story  of  Freedom's  Sil- 
tk  tuette  "  by  John  J.  Daly,  which  appears 
In  the  April  1948  Issue  of  the  Natlooal 
Rfpublic  magazine. 

TMK    VTORT    OF    FUCXOOM'S    SILHOUam 

(By  John  J.  Daly) 

By  tht  end  oX  tbe  Jun«  brtd*  ■eaton.  close 
ft004»0  itgJktoMn  wlU  visit  WMtolnKton. 
loi>k  at  the  Capitot  ck>m«.  aad  gu  awsy  wltto- 
oi  t  taaarlu^  ihs  atory  at  the  autu*  atop  th« 
bi  illding. 

naoad  ao  blsJH  above  the  street  level — 380 
it  it — tha  human  eye  can  hardly  tall 
tl  la   la   a   statue   cf   a   man   or   a 
w  Mthar  It'a  a  mythical  god  ur  goddcas. 
kiow  what  it  rapraaents.    Liberty. 

lb*  punutt  of  bapptnaaa.    It  haa  wan 
m  called  Idas  Aaarlca. 

1  tha  yeara  othar  namea  have  baan 
work  of  art. 
Davtd  Lynn,  Archltact  of  tha  Capitol,  aaya 
ol   tha  graai    bronaa   ta 
ktua  of  Praadom.    Ba  ahould  know. 

ssulptor,  TtKNMM  Crawford. 
B»  cattad  his  statna 
Liberty.  Crawford  worlicd  out  an 
tlft  dataila  in  tha  ancient  city  of  Rome,  wbare 
had  gun*  to  atudy  under  tha  maatars. 
flniahed  the  model,  but  never  had  Um 
ef  aaclng  hia  ttatua  caat  in  bnmaa. 
ahip  that  brought  the  plaater 
aalMlal  to  AsMrlcs  alao  carried  word  of  the 
a  da»th. 
rhat  waa  back  in  1867.  Tha  atatua  waa 
avi  ung  Into  placa  on  December  3.  1863.  at 
n<  on.  Boonlng  of  cannon  Irom  nearby  forta 
ai  d  the  burraha  of  crowda  gatharad  on  tha 
O  pltol  lawn  greeted  the  placement.  Tha 
waa  tiMn  in  the  mldat  ul  a  clvU  war. 
M4  ttM  atatua  had  baaa  auttaortaad  and  de- 
iteag  bafora  tlua  eaaAtai  thara  ia  In  lu 
no  ■— t>«n  of  thla  warlar*  even 
t4ough  tha  llnlahart  product  praaanU  aa  lu 
tha  paat  and  tha  ptaaani  U  il— liia. 
At  tha  tioM  tha  award  waa  aiada.  3itmuuu 
Okvu.  latar  Piaatdant  ot  ih«  ConXadaracy. 
w  M  Oacratary  oC  War  for  tha  Unltad  Staus. 
UMtar  hia  autiKXiaalion,  Crawford,  tha 
at  uiptor,  waa  told  to  procead  with  tha  work. 


to 


•i> 


h< 
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Crawford    and   Davis    thsa  antared    into    a 
awiaa  of  eorreapondenca  over  the  statue. 

In  hia  vrorksbop  on  the  Via  del  Orto  dl 
Kapoii  In  the  Etamal  aty.  To«n  Crawford 
aet  out  to  make  hia  maaterplece  (or  the 
young  city  then  Just  ^<^achlng  maa'i  estate 
on  the  banks  of  the  Potomac.  He  knew  be 
iMd  to  meet  the  approval  of  Jeff  Davis,  the 
gaeretary  of  War.  Aa  soon  aa  tha  east  waa 
tn  proper  shape,  photographs  war*  taken. 
Tbeae  were  sent  to  Waahtngton  by  alow- 
moving  ocean  veaaels. 

Receipt  cf  the  first  set  of  |*otographs. 
sereral  in  numl>er.  drew  this  letter  from  Jeff 
Davis:  "The  second  photograph  of  the 
statue  with  which  It  is  propoaad  to  crown  the 
dome  of  the  Capitol  impraana  ma  moat  fa- 
vorably. Its  general  graoa  and  pow*r.  atrlk- 
ing  at  first,  have  grown  on  m*  as  I  st\idl*d 
its  details. 

"As  to  th*  cap,  I  can  only  say,  without  In- 
tending to  preaa  the  objection  former'.y 
made,  that  it  seems  to  me  that  iU  history 
renders  it  inappropriate  to  a  people  who 
were  bom  free  and  woxild  not  be  enslaved 
•  •  •  Th*  Uberty  cap  has  an  eatabUthed 
origin  in  its  uaa  aa  th*  badg*  of  th*  freed 
alave.  and  tbongb  It  should  have  emble- 
matic meaning  today,  a  recurrence  to  that 
arlgtn  nay  ft**  to  it  tn  th*  futur*  tb*  aaa* 
popular  conception  which  It  bad  in  th* 
past. 

"Why  ahould  not  Armed  Liberty  w*ar  a 
helmet?  Her  confilct  being  ov«r.  her  cause 
triumphant,  as  shown  by  the  other  •mblcms 
ot  the  sUtu*.  th*  vlaor  would  b*  up,  ao  aa 
to  parmit  tke  dliplav  et  a  elrele  of  stars  *s- 
pressive  cf  wawi  mMmms  and  of  b*av*nly 
Mrth." 

Inde«d.  that's  th*  way  th*  head  «  tha 
atatue  cam*  to  b*  adQm*d.  Tha  anlpiflr. 
on  receipt  of  Jeff  Davis's  critique,  dtspaoaad 
with  the  so-caliad  liberty  cap  and  in  its 
plac*  faahloned  a  helmet,  "th*  craat  of  which 
U  com  posed  of  an  •agia's  bead  and  a  bold 
arrancBoaant  of  featiicra.  atiggaatad  by  the 
coatuma  of  cur  Indian  trlbaa."  That  was 
Crawford's  own  deacrlptton.  and  it  pleased 
Jeff  Davis. 

Bneouragcd,  Crawford  went  to  work  with 
nil* wad  vigor.  But  he  hsd  otbar  eoaunlt- 
menu.  This  work  was  shared  with  hia  8Utu* 
of  Freedom.  One  of  tlM  ma)ar  ptaeca  was  a 
statu*  of  George  Waahington.  So  th*  Wash- 
ington sUtue  and  Freedom  went  up  hand  in 
tiand.  so  to  speak. 

It  happened  this  way.  Pravtotialy.  on  a  vlalt 
tn  hU  native  land,  tha  yotmg  actUptor— 
Crawford  waa  only  44  whan  ba  diad  bad  *n- 
t«r*d  a  eooBpeCttka  sotbarttad  by  tba  elty  of 
Rlchm<inc].  Va  .  for  a  heroic  sUtue  of  the 
Squire  of  Mount  Vernon.    Crawford  won. 

Thla  waa  th*  work  he  waa  engatced  upon 
m  hia  Utti*  atudio  In  RosM  when  tb*  Jeff 
Davta  smwtliiii  for  a  cbanga  in  tba  BUtue 
of  Ttaadnm  eaaa  along.  Only  at  that  time 
they  war*  caUiag  it  Armed  Victory. 

Six  years  of  unfliaglag  labcr  kept  Crawford 
buay.  H*  waa  tba  baalaat  acuiptor  in  aeven 
nations,  as  he  afterward  said.  And  It  was 
this  unreiantlng  drive  tbat  brought  sbout  bis 
end. 

Aside  from  th*  statu*  tww  atop  the  dom* 
and  tha  Washington  equetktrtan  statue,  Craw- 
ford had  also  accepted  from  th*  United  States 
Oovemment  an  invitation  to  compete  for 
actilptural  decoration*  propoaad  as  adorn- 
menu  to  the  Capitol.  Aa  a  rcault  of  his  abil- 
ity. Crawford  tisd  raoatvad  tb*  award  for  th* 
moat  esciuaive  commlsrton  of  that  period. 
As  a  result  of  this  h*  mad*  the  marble  p*di- 
ment«d  doora  to  the  Senate  wing  of  the 
Capltol.  Over  one  of  thee*  doors  Is  a  pl*c* 
eall*d  fUatory.  over  another,  Juatic*. 

Batter  Sawrlcan  aculptors  came  after 
Crawford,  net  bafor*.  That  waa  tba  dictum. 
Even  hu  rtvala  sdoUtted  the  man  bad  a 
genlua  tor  weife  of  thla  aort.    Tbia  waa  proved 


whan  ba  laid  plans  for  deeorating  the  doma 
of  tba  Capitol. 

Up  to  that  time  the  dome  h*d  been  bare. 
Under  Crawford's  direction,  years  before  th* 
atattM  itaeif  waa  flnlahed.  Italian  workmen 
came  to  Amartca  to  make  the  acen*  ready. 
They  carved,  in  Ifaaaachuaetu  marble,  Craw- 
ford^ bog*  padlmented  group  with  its  busy 
muviated  flgoraa  now  planted  at  each  alda 
of  the  central  subject  It  was  about  thla 
time  that  the  sutue's  nam*  b*gaLn  to  be 
shifted  from  Armed  Liberty  to  Freedom. 
Crawford  liked  the  idea  of  "Freedom."  Aa 
he  concalvad  the  statue,  it  waa  an  America — 
or  "Freedom"— amply  draped,  aecur*  in  her 
laurel  wiaatha.  aagl*.  and  sun  rays. 

Crawford  became  a  story  teller  through  the 
medium  of  his  statue.  In  bis  work,  as  it 
DOW  adorns  the  Capitol,  can  t>e  fotind  the 
saga  of  the  vanquished  Indian,  the  career  of 
the  woodtman.  the  hunter  with  his  quarry, 
the  soldier  in  battle,  the  merchant,  the  me- 
chanic, the  teacher,  and  the  pupil. 

All  tbeae  things  arc  there,  in  the  Statue 
of  Freadou.  on  top  of  tba  Capitol  dome. 

Matiually,  they  cannot  ba  aean  bccatiae  the 
statue  ia  ao  high  above  atr*et  level  and  tie- 
yond  th*  focua  of  human  gas*.  But  there 
is  a  plac*  whei*  th*  vlaitors  to  Washington-^ 
aixd  Washington ians.  too — may  see  aU  the 
glorious  d*taU  cf  Crawford's  Sutu*  of  Free- 
dom.   That  Is  In  tb*  National  Muactun. 

There  U  a  plaster  asodal  In  th*  Aiu  and 
Induatrial  Building  of  tb*  Unit*d  States 
Kational  Museum.  This  is  th*  same  mortal 
of  tha  BUtua  of  Fr**dom  that  wsa  fsshlrmsd 
by  tb*  acuiptor,  Thomas  Crawford 

Until  this  modal  waa  placed  on  public  vl*w, 
in  1890,  It  bsd  lain  in  th*  ba**m*nt  of  the 
United  SUte*  Capitol,  aioog  with  a  lot  cf 
other  valuabl*  art — oil  paintings  and  the  like. 
Tbey  had  all  been  there  more  than  a  quarter 
of  a  century,  subject  to  dirt  snd  neglect. 

How  the  modal  of  tba  Statue  of  Fraadcm 
•v*r  got  Into  tha  baasmsat  of  th*  Capltol 
Building  la  something  that  no  one  seema  ab'.e 
to  explain.  It  waa  Juat  part  of  the  old-fash- 
loii*d  ncgl*ct  that  has  always  bothered 
democracy. 

i;p  to  that  point,  howev*'-.  her*  Is  th*  hU- 
tory  of  the  model. 

Thomas  Crawford  finished  his  work  shortly 
after  Kew  Tear's  Day.  1858— and  gave  a  party 
in  hU  studio.  Hl3  friends  then  helped  him 
prepare  the  plaster  model  for  shipment. 
There  s**m*d  to  b*  nn  hurry  on  that  scoO, 
either.  It  waa  not  until  the  Kaster  time  that 
th*  sUtu*  was  placed  aboard  a  ship  due  to 
Mil  for  America. 

Th*  boat  carrying  th*  plaster  model  cf 
the  statue  silled  from  Leghom.  Italy,  April 
19.  186i    bound  for  New  Tcrk. 

Leas  than  I  daya  out  of  port  th*  ship 
sprang  a  leak.  Tb*  )*ak  continued  for  30 
days.  On  May  19.  the  ship  put  In  at  Olbrnl- 
tar.  There  ail  the  cargo— except  the  sUtue 
model— was  taken  off  and  the  vaaaal  caulked. 
The  aams  ablp  aet  aall  again  on  June  36. 
But  whoever  hammered  In  the  oakua  failed 
to  do  a  good  job  and  by  July  1  the  ablp  waa 
leaking  iMdiy  again. 

On  the  Fourth  of  July,  when  there  should 
have  been  a  good  old-fashioned  patriotic 
celet>ration  aboard,  water  started  rtishing 
Into  th*  hold  of  the  ship  at  the  rate  c(  la 
inebe*  aa  hour. 

Tbat  waa  bad  bualness.  Instead  of  sing- 
ing and  savanading.  or  even  the  lighting  of  a 
Bonian  oanttaor  two— and  there  wer*  plenty 
of  tbasa  aboard — it  was  every  man  to  the 
pumpa.  Not  only  did  they  man  the  pumps, 
but  they  started  throwing  cargo  overboard. 
As  tb*  r*eorda  show,  part  of  the  cargo  tbat 
hit  the  aaa  consisted  of  3fiO  caaea  of  valuable 
ruga  and  4t  caaaa  of  eitron.  At  one  time 
thry  dabatad  about  tbrowbm  th*  model 
over  th*  aide  of  th*  ship.    Had  that  hap- 
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pened,  the  present-day  Statue  of  Freedom 
would  not  l>e  there. 

Bvan  at  that,  the  model  came  very  near 
not  getting  to  Washington.  On  July  27.  in 
the  year  of  the  voyage,  water  was  coming 
Into  the  ship  at  the  rate  of  16  inches  an 
hour.  So  the  captain,  knowing  he  could 
never  make  New  York,  drifted  with  the  tide 
down  to  the  Bermudas.  There  the  vessel 
was  condemned. 

For  a  long  time  the  ship  lay  in  dock. 
Then  it  was  sold.  The  new  owner  wanted 
no  part  of  the  Freedom  model,  so  he  ordered 
It  taken  off  the  ship  and  parked  on  a  wharf. 
There  it  remained  until  word  got  to  Wash- 
ington. Promptly  a  vessel  was  chartered  and 
sent  to  Bermuda  with  Instructions  to  bring 
the  model  to  the  United  Slates. 

When  the  plaster  cast  arrived  in  the  United 
BUtes  it  was  taken  to  Mills  Station,  a  ham- 
let on  the  BalUmore  and  Ohio  Railroad  out- 
aide  of  Washington.  There  it  was  cast  in 
bronze  by  Clark  Mills. 

This  work  was  begun  in  1860.  But  it  was 
3  years  later  before  the  statue  was  hoisted 
to  lU  final  resting  place.  Tlie  task  was  not 
an  easy  one.  There  were  no  hydraulic  der- 
ricks In  those  days. 

A  mechanical  engineer.  Charles  F.  Thomas, 
of  32  Eleventh  Street.  Brooklyn,  got  the  Job  of 
placing  the  sUtue  on  the  Capltol  dome. 

No  one  seemed  to  envy  Mr.  Thomas  his 
Job.  Indeed,  moet  of  the  trade  believed  he 
would  fall.  But  he  designed  and  erected  a 
platform  and  then  obtained  a  certificate 
from  A.  Lincoln,  algned  by  the  President 
himself. 

While  Thomas  was  building  the  pedesUl 
and  getting  ready  to  place  the  statue  In 
position.  Clark  Mills  was  doing  the  casting 
and  making  out  bills.  For  his  work  in  cast- 
ing the  figure  he  was  paid  19.800. 

For  labor,  iron  work,  and  copper,  there 
was  a  further  expenditure  of  S10.99682. 

For  the  model,  and  for  all  his  years  of  labor, 
the  sciilptor— true  to  art  tradition— received 
only  $3,000. 

Thus.  It  cost  the  United  States  Government 
$23,796.82  to  place  the  Statue  of  Freedom 
on  top  of  the  Capltol  dome. 

At  the  end  of  the  casting,  when  it  waa 
simply  and  solidly  based,  the  statue  was  taken 
by  dray  from  the  little  town  outside  Wash- 
ington lo  the  Capltol  Grounds.  It  was  even 
a  long  time  after  this  event  that  the  statue 
found  iU  permanent  place  over  the  Houses 
of  Congress. 

The  Statue  of  Freedom  was  unveiled  atop 
the  Capltol  on  the  opening  day  of  the  second 
session  of  the  Thirty-seventh  Congress— De- 
cember a,  1863— in  the  administration  of 
Abraham  Lincoln,  by  Hannibal  Hamlin,  of 
Maine,  the  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States. 

Crawford,  the  sculptor,  had  planned  on 
being  present.  But  that  was  Just  another 
one  of  the  disappointments  that  shadowed 
his  life. 

Several    years    before    the    unveiling,    the 
sculptor   had   been    in    America   to   arrange 
some   business  matters  and  plan  for  other 
work.     In   the   fall,   he   returned   to  Rome. 
His    wife    and    children    remained    In    the 
States.     On  the  voyage.  Crawford  developed 
a  serious  eye   trouble.     Back    In   Rome   he 
became  absorbed  In  his  work,  paid  no  at- 
tention to  his  affliction.     Finally  he  had  to 
give    up.      Specialists    found    a    malignant 
growth  behUid  the  orbit  of  his  right  eye. 
His  wife  was  summoned  and  he  was  taken 
to  Paris  for  treatment.    He  was  operated  on 
and  spent  many  months  in  a  dark  room. 
Then  he  was  sent  to  London  to  recuperate, 
and  to  catch  the  first  boat  back  to  America. 
He  never  made  the  Journey.    Born  in  New 
York  City.  March  22.  1813.  Crawford  died  in 
London  on  October  10.  1857. 

In    Washington,     his    statue — Freedom- 
makes  a  gorgeous  silhouette  against  the  sky. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LAWRENCE  H.  SMITH 

OF   WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  20.  1948 
Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speak-  - 
er,  in  1946  the  Anglo-American  Commit- 
tee which  was  established  to  investigate 
the  situation  in  Palestine  characterized 
Palestine  as  a  land  holy  to  Christians. 
Jews,  and  Moslems  alike.  The  report 
suggested  that  it  should  be  a  land  which 
shall  be  dedicated  to  the  precepts  and 
practices  of  the  brotherhood  of  man  and 
not  to  the  concept  of  a  narrow  nation- 
alism. 

Mr.  Speaker.  Dr.  Armand  Eisler,  of  New 
York  City,  has  prepared  a  very  interest- 
ing paper  on  this  subject  and  his  ideas 
merit  consideration  by  this  Congress. 
War  is  actually  in  progress  in  Palestine 
and  the  United  Nations  is  Impotent  to 
cope  with  it.  I  Include  as  part  of  my 
remarks  Dr.  Elsler's  contribution  to  the 
thinking  on  the  problem  of  Palestine: 


CAM  PALkSTINI  EC  ESTABLISHED  AS  HOLT  LAND?- 

otrruH*  or  a  peact  p«ooram 
Neither  the  Jewish  Agency  nor  the  Arab 
High  Committee  are  the  true  representatives 
of  t^e  three  creeds  Involved  In  the  destination 
of  Palestine.     The  fallacy  of  the  past  years 
repeated  iuelf  in  1946  and  in  1947  by  over- 
looking the  Intrinsic  vocation  of  the  Holy 
Land  as  a  land  ol  peace.     The  Anglo-Ameri- 
can Committee  of  1946  emphasized  the  point 
and   did   not  faU   to  characterize  Palestine 
as  a  land  holy  to  Christians.  Jews,  and  Mos- 
lems alike,  a  land  which  shall  be  dedicated 
to  the  precepts  and  practices  of  the  brother- 
hood  of   man,   not   to   those   of   narrow   na- 
tionalism.     But    the    report    failed    to   de- 
rive   from   this    truth   the    logical    Implica- 
tions;   it  did  not  set  Palestine  apart  from 
the  political  turmoil  of  civil  strife  now  rag- 
ing  In   that   country.      The  report    recom- 
mended   to   place   the   territory    under    the 
international  trusteeship  system  of  the  UN. 
But   It   anticipated   a   political   solution   of 
the  problem,  which  should  have  been  reserved 
for    the    UN    Itself.      It    recommended    the 
Immediate  admission  of  100.000  Jewish  im- 
migranU.      This   was   an    explosive   sugges- 
tion, by  omitting  to  insist  that  the  entry 
of  100,000  immigrants  into  Palestine  Ije  con- 
ditioned upon  general  disarmament  in  Pales- 
tine.    The  report,  therefore,  created  a  situa- 
tion which  has  led  to  terror,  savagery,  and 
Internecine  warfare  in  the  land  of  peace  and 
finally   to  the   intervention   of   the  United 
Nations.      This  was  the  mistake,  which   is 
about  to  repeat  itself  in  19'*i8. 

Again  the  narrow  nationalism  culminat- 
ing Into  cries  for  Immediate  Independence 
and  establishment  of  three  small  sovereignties 
bars  the  way  toward  peace  and  the  unique 
destination  o»  Palestine,  the  fulfUlment  of 
which  might  be  of  highest  significance  for 
the  world. 

According  to  the  Charter  of  the  UN,  terri- 
tories now  held  under  mandate  should  be 
placed  under  the  United  Nations  by  terms 
of  trusteeship  agreements  (articles  77  a  and 
c).  But  the  principles  of  these  terms  are  es- 
sential for  the  UN  land,  which  should  be  a 
land  of  mankind. 

On  this  sacred  ground  a  spiritual  linkage 
should  bind  together  the  war-torn  nation* 
into  a  new  commonwealth  and  establish 
Palestine  as  a  holy  land,  for  our  time,  of  the 
three  religions,  a  spiritual  and  social  sanc- 
ttiary  of  mankind. 


The   history   of  Influence   exerted   by   re- 
ligious organizations  might  be  a  lesson  warn- 
ing to  avoid  the  fallacies  which  may  loom  in 
the   program    establishing    Palestine    as    the 
holy  land.    Tills  holy  experiment  should  not 
set  up  a  land  governed  by  clergymen,  but 
ruled  by  the  people  themselves  electing  their         # 
government   in   the  spirit  of  perennial   re-        t 
ligion,  devoted  to  brotherhood  and  to  human 
rights    after    the    anti-Christian    and    anti- 
Judaic   abominations   of   recent   history.     It 
would  transform  the  present  battleground  of 
Palestine  into  the  test  ground  of  a  kingdom 
of  God,  or  a  republic  of  God,  a  civltas  del  on 
earth.     The  economic  forces  and  Integration 
of  the  presently  struggling  groups  Into  thla 
S3?nthetic  creation  of  history  should  be  forged 
as  a  shield  against  the  fear  of  becoming  too 
transcendental  and  unpractical  by  the  spirit- 
ual approach  to  political  problems  of  urgent 
interest.     As  experience  has  taught,  the  po- 
litical approach  has  thus  far  complicated  the 
chaotic   conditions   of   conflicting   forces   of 
ivatlonalistlc,  religious,  and  social  Ideologies. 
The   peoples  of   Palestine  cannot  be   ap- 
peased by  the  establishment  ol  one  or  two 
Independent  states  nor  by  a  colonial  trustee- 
ship.    Not  a  political  compromise,  but  recon- 
ciliation between  the  diverging  group  minds 
can  pave  the  way  toward  a  solution  of  the 
problem,  which  Is  plaguing  the  world.     Rec- 
onciliation can  be  attained  on  the  common 
foundations  of  the  three  religions,  which  are 
attached  to  the  holy  land.     A  new  approach 
should  try  to  bring  together  the  elected  repre- 
sentatives of  the  three  religions  in  order  to 
contrive  a  program  of  cooperative  federation, 
which   would   unite   the   worshipers   of   the 
one  God  In  the  sacred  land  of  promise. 

A  study  of  the  conditions  of  reconciliation 
on  the  foundations  of  a  brotherhood  of  man 
is  necessary,  an  inquiry  into  a  plan  of  a  co- 
operative and  free  supranationallstlc  com- 
monwealth of  the  holy  land  governed  by  the 
elected  representatives  of  the  three  religions 
concerned.     An     interfalth     conference     of 
Christians.    Jews,    and    Moslems    should    be 
called  upon  In  order  to  constitute  a  coopera- 
tive federation  to  dedicate  the  holy  land  to 
the  brotherhood  of  man.    This  constitution 
,    should  spiritualize  the   social   Ideals  of  our 
times  and  socialize  the  religious  Ideals  of  the 
religious  tradition.     Without   infringing   on 
the  autonomy  of  worship  of  the  Individual, 
the  constitution  of  Palestine  based  upon  the 
rellglous-scclal  foundations  of  the  three  re- 
ligions would  solidify  the  common  spirit  In    ' 
common    Institutions    and    culminate    In    a 
new  Jerusalem  as  envisioned   by  the  Holy 
Scriptures. 

The  unfortunate  phrase  "with  a  view  to 
the  implementation  of  the  resolution  of  the 
General  Assembly"  (as  conUlned  in  the  res- 
olution adopted  by  the  Security  CouncU  on 
March  8. 1948)  is  again  a  pitfall,  which  should 
be  Ignored,  the  fatal  partition  scheme  hav- 
ing already  proved  to  be  the  detonator  of 
violence  and  bloodshed.  Here  is  an  outline 
of  the  terms  of  the  trusteeship  agreement  to 
be  recommended  for  a  peaceful  solution  In 
Palestine: 

1.  Palestine  shall  be  a  Holy  Land  dedicated 
to  precepts  and  practices  of  the  brotherhood 
of  man. 

2.  For  this  purpose  Palestine  shall  be 
placed  under  the  trusteeship  of  the  United 
Nations  after  the  termination  of  the  man- 
dated administration. 

3.  The  trusteeship  shall  last  until  the  peo- 
ple* of  the  trust  territory  determine  and 
constitute  self-government  on  a  peaceful 
and  democratic  basis  of  equality,  liberty,  and 
fraternity. 

4.  The  Holy  Land  shall  be  administered 
until  the  e*tablUhment  of  self-government 
according  to  point  3  (above)  by  the  Trustee- 
ship Council  under  the  authority  of  the  Se- 
curity Council  (art.  63  of  the  Charter) . 

8.  The  trtut  territory  shall  be  indlvlsibl* 
and  Inviolate. 
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Jhe  chalrmnn  of  the  admtnlatrattye  tu- 
•hftll  be  assisted  by  MlTlaory  councils 
each  of  an  equal  number  of  mem- 
I  il«ct«d  by  the  peoples  vhemselTW  of  th« 
lerrtt  ory. 

Tb  J  chairman  shall  hat«  the  casting  »ot« 
of  th»  councils  Ui  the  case  of  dlaaenslon. 
7.    rhe  councils  are: 
(a    The  council  for  economic  deTslopment 

^operation, 
(b    The  coanell  for  immigration  and  de- 
ling the  absorptive  capacity  of  the  trust 
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The  council  for  religious,  cultural,  and 


foe  th« 


rb«  Interuatlonal  Court  of  Justice  shall 
Itsh  regional  chambers  In  Paleetla* 
Jurisdiction  over  violations  of  rights  ct 
and  the  terms  of  the  trusteeship  agree- 
r^cples  and  creeds  concerned  shall 
iMMB  to  the  court. 

decisions   and   advisory    opinions    are 
-ig  upon  the  peoples,  creeds  concerned 
<  rell  as  on  the  Ulf .  Its  organs   and   lU 

itMFS. 

^  terms  of  a  trusteeship  agreement 
-»  insure  both  the  way  to  self-govern- 
t  and  to  cooperation  with  the  goal  to 
bttab  a  commonwealth  of  brotherhood. 
Bolj  Land.     "And  all  nations  shall  flow 

It     •     •     •     for  out  of  Zlon  shall  go 

the  law." 

Dr.  AxMAMO  ExsLxa. 
cw  YotK.  March  t94i. 
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Reciprocal  Trade  Afreemenli 
EXTENSION  OP  RE3kIARKS 

VT 

HON.  OVERTON  BROOKS 

09  LOCISLUIA 

THZ  H01MB  or  BBPmBSENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  20.  1948 


BROOKS.      Mr.  Speaker,  under 
to    extend    my    remarlcs    in    the 
j»D.  I  include  the  following  addreas 
by  Wlnthrop  O.  Brown.  Acting  Director. 
Oa  :e  of  International  Trade  Policy.  De- 
pai  jnent  of  SLate.  before  the  import  ses- 
«     of    the    Third    MlaaiMippi    Valley 
3  Id  Trade  Conference.  New  Orleans, 
Friday.  April  16.  1948: 
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AJflMat  KO  yaars  ago  a  Chlnaaa  Bmperor 
a  BMMag*  to  O«orta  m  ot  Bngland  via 
first  commercial  mission  from  Kuropa. 
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Stores  of  goods  at  the  celestial  court 

plenMoualf  atovntfant;  there  is  nothing 

what  to  ptMMMMI.  ao  that  there  Is  really 

1  iWd  for  the  produce  of  outer  barbarians 

r   to   balance   supply    and   demand. 

..  as  tea.  silk  and  porcelain  produced 

_  celeatlal  court  are  lodlapensable  ob- 

to  tiM  different  sUtes  of  Kurope  and  to 

ktaflClaB,  for  thto  reason  we  have  In  our 

aad   eoounJavratloo   eaubllshed    the 

,_i   bongs   at  Macao  In   order   that   alt 

,  needs  may  be  duly  supplied,  and  tvwy* 

■hart  la  our  suparftuous  rlchea." 

today  oaa  be  aaltber  ao  eoapUoMst 

■o  ooallwowXhni  as  that  Chineaa  Bm- 

about  Um  trad*  of  uur  country  witb 

of  tkm  VMM.    for  history  and  bitter 

^     iM  bat*  tatight  us  that  in  ordar  to 

eon  inue  prosperity  In  tbla  eouatry  and  lb 
ord<  If  to  foster  stable  eoqaomte  coadltlOBa 
xht\  kUChout  the  world,  trade  must  flourish 
aSM  ng  nations,  and  although  we  appear  to  be 
•qp  tiled   with   a   plenteous   abundance,   we 


are  definitely  not  In  a  posltl<»]i  to  call  our- 
selves self-su.'TSclent;  nor  to  say  that  we 
have  really  no  need  for  the  produce  of  outer 
barbarians. 

This  afternoon  we  are  primarily  concerned 
with  Imports — why  we  need  them,  what  the 
Government  has  done  to  help  us  obtain  them 
most  advantageously,  and  how  the  policies 
thus  pursued  are  being  used  to  serve  our 
basic  national  Interest. 

Why  do  we  need  ImporUf 
.  The  United  States  Is  now  the  world's  prin- 
cipal foreign  trading  country.  Our  experts 
are  larger  than  thoee  of  any  oCbcr  country. 
Our  Imports  sre  second  only  to  those  of  the 
United  Kingdom.  Approximately  10  per- 
cent of  the  total  agrlculturr  I  and  Industrial 
production  of  the  United  States  Is  sold 
abroad.  To  some  people,  an  average  export 
ot  10  percent  of  our  production  may  not 
seem  significant,  but  businessmen  know  that 
a  variation  of  10  percent  in  a  ccmpaoy's  sales 
may  mean  the  difference  between  blarlt  and 
red  Ink.  Moreover,  the  10  percent  average 
obscures  the  fact  that,  for  some  products, 
exports  take  a  fourth  or  even  a  half  of  the 
total  United  States  output.  In  19Sa  exports 
furnished  a  naarket  for  29  percent  of  our  pro- 
duction of  tobacco.  31  percent  of  cotton,  12 
percent  of  lard.  36  percent  of  dried  fruit,  39 
percent  of  sardine?.  52  percent  of  phcrpliate 
rock.  36  percer.t  cf  sulfur.  38  percent  of  rosin, 
14  percent  of  Industrial  machinery.  14  per- 
cent of  automobiles.  22  percent  of  cfBce  ap- 
pliances, 12  percent  of  radios,  etc.  Even 
these  fli;ures  do  not  tell  the  whole  story,  for 
the  production  of  these  products  Is  often  con- 
fined to  particular  States  or  localities  upon 
which  a  shrinkage  In  exports  would  have  a 
highly  conrentrated  effect. 

Our  agricultural  and  Industrial  capacity 
expanded  greatly  during  the  war.  Ovir  ag- 
ricultural output  In  1947.  for  example,  was 
one-third  above  the  1839  volume.  When 
the  «orld  food  shortage  ends,  the  United 
States  win  be  faced  with  agricultuml  stir- 
pluses,  unless  exports  are  maintained.  Eco- 
nomic history  shows  that  agricultural  depres- 
sions precede  and  lead  to  industrial  de- 
pressions. Prosperity  of  an  industrial  State 
Is  highly  dependent  upon  the  prosperity,  not 
only  of  other  Industrial  States  that  buy  Its 
manufactures,  but  also  upon  the  prosperity 
of  agricultural  areas  that  buy  manufactures 
from  all  States. 

Everyone  will  agree  that  exports  are  bene- 
ficial. But  the  plain  fact  Is  that  we  cannot 
export  unless  we  Import  (except  by  continu- 
ing foreign  loans  Indefinitely  without  repay- 
ment). The  real  issue  is  not  whether  we 
want  to  Import,  but  whether  we  want  to  Im- 
port In  order  to  export— whether  we  want  a 
large  foreign  trade  of  exports  and  imports, 
a  small  foreign  trade,  or  no  foreign  trade. 
The  Inescapable  truth  Is  that  the  most  pros- 
perotis  countries  are  those  with  a  large  for- 
eign trade.  The  poorest  countries  are  those 
with  a  small  foreign  trade. 

That  Is  the  first  answer  to  the  question. 
*^hy  do  we  need  Imports?' 

A  second  answer  Is  that  there  are  many 
primary  products  that  we  need  to  maintain 
our  high  standard  of  living,  which  come  only 
from  abroad.  Every  school  child  knows 
about  the  sources  of  coffee,  tea.  cocoa,  ba- 
nanas, spices,  and  the  like.  Our  meals  would 
be  dull  indeed  were  It  not  for  thees  Imports. 
But  more  important  Is  the  nscssslty  (or  meet- 
ing our  almost  insatiable  demands  for  pri- 
mary raw  materials  to  feed  our  industry. 
■oiDS.  like  natural  rubber,  we  do  not  produce 
at  all.  Others  we  do  not  produce  In  any- 
wb«t  BMT  Mfletent  quantities.  We  know. 
for  esamplt.  tbat  the  United  States  is  the 
world's  greatest  producer  of  steel.  To  make 
steel  rsqulrss  some  40  raw  materials  drawn 
Crom  87  differrnt  countries.  For  example,  a 
ton  of  steel  requires  14  pounds  of  manganese. 
Klnety-seven  percent  of  our  mangansss  is 
Imported.  We  know  that  the  United  States 
Is  the  world  s  greatest  producer  of  automo- 


biles. TMrty-one  materials  necessary  for  ths 
car  you  drive  come  from  foreign  countries. 
As  stated  In  on  article  In  one  of  our  leading 
Journals.  "How  well  you  eat.  how  adequately 
you  are  clothed  and  boused,  how  good  a  car 
you  drive — in  short,  how  high  Is  your  stand- 
ard of  living."  depends  on  Imports. 

Moreover,  there  are  many  raw  materials 
which  are  of  critical  Importance  to  our  na- 
tional security.  It  Is  essential  that  we 
maintain  adequate  stockpiles  cf  th.Me  ma- 
terials which  we  do  not  produce  and  conserve 
our  resources  of  those  which  we  do  produce. 
The  Bureau  of  Mines  reported  to  Congress 
In  May  1047.  that  our  known  commercial 
rsaerves  of  21  major  minerals.  Including 
copper,  lead.  zinc,  manganeee.  chrom. 
tunc'sten,  mica,  and  petroleum  are  leu  than 
sii!*^-  -•'♦  to  supply  35  ye.^rs  of  domestic  re- 
q,  's   at   current  consumption   rates. 

Imports  of  such  minerals  are  necessary  (a) 
to  conserve  dwindling  domestic  reserves,  and 
(b)  to  supply  domestic  manufacturers  with 
raw  materials  at  costs  thnt  will  enable  them 
to  compete  against  foreign  manufacturers  In 
fabricated  products. 

And  m  the  gentler  field  of  the  amenities 
of  life  which  are  so  Important  to  a  nation 
like  our  own  which  hns  so  high  a  standard 
of  living,  come  the  fine  luxury  goods  not  eco- 
nomically produced  In  this  country:  Brandy 
and  perfume,  oriental  rugs,  certain  furs,  and 
things  of  that  kind. 

Another  reason  why  we  need  Imports  Is 
that  they  make  Jobs  m  the  United  States. 
Quite  aside  from  the  obvious  fact  that  our 
factories  could  not  operate  without  basic  raw 
m.<iterlals  from  abroad,  every  pound  of  rub- 
ber, every  bolt  of  cloth,  every  case  of  glass- 
ware that  comes  Into  the  United  States  has 
to  be  unloaded,  warehoused,  transported, 
Insured,  advertised,  and  marketed.  This 
means  Jobs. 

Most  of  the  Imports  I  have  been  describ- 
ing thus  far  are  essentially  noncompetitive 
with  United  States  products.  They  meet 
needs  which  we  cannot  meet  from  our  own 
resources  at  all,  or  which  we  can  meet  only 
in  part.  They  make  up  the  great  bulk  of 
our  imports.  But  there  Is  also  a  consider- 
able volume  of  Imports  which  are  mere  or 
less  directly  competitive  with  domestic  pro- 
duction. Our  people  need  and  want  thoee 
products,  too,  and  the  fact  that  they  are 
competitive  should  not  frighten  us.  Our 
country  l.i  the  home  of  competition.  Lack 
of  competition  means  sugnation.  Lower 
tariffs  on  these  products  will  benefit  our 
consumers.  Yet  It  Is  s  fact  that  Indiscrimi- 
nate lowering  of  tariffs  on  such  products 
could  have  serious  disrupting  effects  on  cer- 
tain segments  of  our  economy. 

Thl.1  brings  me  to  the  second  major  aspect 
of  thU  talk  What  has  this  Oovemment 
done  to  help  us  obtain  the  Imports  which 
we  need  and  want  in  such  a  way  as  best  to 
ssrrs  the  interests  of  the  producers  and 
consumers  of  the  United  SUtes? 

During  the  period  between  World  Wars  I 
and  II  and  up  until  1034.  we  pursued  a  policy 
of  economic  Isolationism.  Though  we  had 
bseoOM  a  orsdltor  Nation,  we  did  not  pursue 
tb*  polMsa  bsAttlng  a  creditor  Nation.  In- 
stead, we  tried  to  insulate  ourselves  from  the 
rest  of  the  world.  Rather  than  encourage 
nations  to  trade  with  lu  and  enabling 
to  pay  for  our  goods  with  their  goods, 
we  raised  our  tariffs  against  them. 

In  1994.  however;  this  policy  was  rtvsrscd. 
In  that  year  the  Confrssa  passed  ths  Trade 
Afrs«met)U  Act,  giving  the  President  power 
to  enter  Into  agreements  with  other  coun- 
tries for  ths  reciprocal  reduction  of  the 
highly  restrictive  barriers  that  were  rapidly 
suffocating  International  trade. 

It  has  been  a  long  road  of  progress  since 
ths  June  night  in  1934  on  which  the  Trade 
Agreements  Act  was  signed.  Up  to  last  sum- 
mer, some  30  blister?!  agreements  had  been 
nej-itl.-\tfd  under  Its  cithorlty,  and  our 
tariffs  and  those  of  the  other  countries  were 
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appreciably  reduced.  But  much  still  re- 
mained to  be  done.  There  were  important 
countries  with  which  we  had  no  agreements, 
there  were  few  tariff  reduction  agreements 
between  other  countries,  and  many  of  our 
Uriffs  were  still  unnecessarily  high. 

So,  on  the  invitation  of  the  United  States, 
and  under  the  sponsorship  of  the  United 
Nations,  23  nations  met  together  last  sum- 
mer at  Geneva  to  negotiate  for  the  reduc- 
tion of  their  Uriffs,  to  facilitate  their  Imports 
from  each  other.  And  after  7  months  of 
negotiation,  they  reached  agreement — agree- 
ment on  the  tariff  treatment  of  products 
which  accounted  prewar  for  over  half  the 
world's  International  trade. 

The  total  Import  trade  of  the  Geneva  coun- 
tries In  products  on  which  tariff  action  was 
taken  was  In  the  order  of  tlO  000,000,000  pre- 
war. The  United  SUtes'  share  of  the  import 
trade  in  these  products  was  about  a  billion 
and  three-quarters  dollars. 

The  tariff  concessions  granted  were  ot  three 
kinds:  reductions  In  rates  of  duty,  binding 
of  existing  rates  against  Increase  and  bind- 
ing of  duty-free  sUtus.  The  United  States 
obtained  reductions  In  duty  from  other  coun- 
tries on  products  of  principal  Interest  to  us 
accounting  In  1939  for  ahout  $500,000,000 
of  our  exports.  We  granted  reduction  In  duty 
on  Imports  Into  the  United  States  accounting 
in  1939  for  about  $500,000,000.  We  bcund 
the  existing  tariff  rates  on  about  $150,000,000 
of  Imports  and  bound  the  duty-free  status 
of  about  a  billion  one  hundred  million  dollars 
of  Imports.  We  obtained  corresponding  con- 
cessiorvs  for  our  exports  of  approximately  the 
same  magnitude. 

The  products  on  which  we  granted  tariff 
concessions  In  the  Geneva  agreement  and  In 
the  30  trade  agreements  which  preceded  It 
Included  those  which  are  competitive  with 
our  domestic  production  as  well  as  those 
which  are  not. 

A  few  segments  of  the  American  economy 
argue  that  the  Geneva  agreement  and  the 
trade  agreements  program  generally  will  ruin 
them  by  permitting  a  flood  of  cheap  foreign 
goods  Into  the  United  States  market.  One 
has  only  to  talk  to  a  few  people  from  other 
countries  to  realize  that  the  rest  of  the  world 
is  even  more  fearful  of  the  effect  upon  their 
industries  of  a  flood  of  Imports  from  the 
United  States.  They  recognize  that  our  labor 
is  more  highly  paid  than  theirs  but  they 
know  also  that  It  Is  better  trained,  better 
hotued.  better  fed,  and  better  educated,  bet- 
ter equipped  with  machines,  hence  much 
more  productive.  Time  and  again  the  fears 
thus  voiced  In  the  United  States  have  proved 
to  be  groundless. 

In  1949.  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee took  note  of  these  claims  and  wrote 
in  Us  majority  report: 

"Why  are  these  claims  made  If  It  U  true 
that  they  cannot  be  substantiated?  The 
committee  has  discovered  that,  with  few  ex- 
ceptions, the  sole  basis  has  been  the  fact  that 
imports  of  the  products  concerned  have  in- 
creased, which  increases  the  claimanU  con- 
sidered were  Injurious  per  se.  The  commit- 
tee discovered.  In  case  after  case,  where  such 
a  claim  of  Injury  had  been  made,  that  the 
same  conditions  which  made  Increased  im- 
ports profitable  also  made  possible  a  con- 
siderably Increased  dcmsstic  production. 
Under  these  clrcunutances.  Imporu  did  not 
displace  but  supplemented  the  output  of  our 
induftrlei  in  an  expanded  market  In  which 
prices  were  usuoUy  as  good  or  better  than 
before, 

"To  take  the  position,  us  many  of  thsss 
industries  have,  that  subitantlal  exclusion 
of  the  ImporU  would  have  meant  still  greater 
domestic  production  U  to  assume,  contrary 
to  all  experience,  that  exclusion  could  be 
carried  out  as  a  general  policy  with  no  effect 
on  the  size  of  the  domestic  demand.  If  we 
have  learned  anything  from  our  experience 
during  the  depression,  when  we  had  virtually 
100  percent  of  a  very  poor  market.  It  Is  that 
a  reasonably  free  flow  of  international  trade 


is  one  essential  condition  to  the  existence  of 
an  expanding  domestic  market." 

The  truth  Is  that  demand  Is  never  sUtlc. 
More  goods  at  lower  prices  produce  more 
sales.  More  sales  produce  more  Income. 
Mere  Income  produces  more  demand.  And 
Increased  demand  In  great  volume  Is  coming 
from  another  source,  because  since  1940  our 
numbers  In  the  United  States  have  increased 
by  13,700,000,  making  a  toUl  United  States 
population  of  over  145,000,000.  Present  pre- 
dictions Indicate  an  even  greater  Increase  to 
come,  since  It  la  estimated  that  by  1975  the 
population  cf  this  country  will  number  be- 
tween 166  and  185  million.  A  logical  conse- 
quence of  this  increased  population  will  be 
higher  levels  of  production  and  demand  In 
this  country,  and  supplies  of  goods  greater 
than  In  the  past  will  be  called  for  by  these 
future  Americans. 

But  quite  aside  from  these  Important 
general  factors  In  the  situation  the  competi- 
tive aspect  of  imports  is  positively  and  spe- 
cifically dealt  with  In  the  administration  of 
the  Trade  Agreements  Act.  After  the  facts 
have  been  ascertained  by  study  and  public 
hearing  concessions  In  our  trade  agreements 
are  Ullored  to  meet  particular  situations 
and  to  safeguard  domestic  producer  in- 
terests. Some  concessions  are  effective  only 
during  a  particular  season,  when  our  pro- 
ducers may  be  largely  out  of  the  market. 
Others  apply  only  to  a  limited  quantity  of 
Imports,  all  other  Imports  continuing  to  pay 
the  original  rate.  Others  apply  only  to  im- 
ports over  a  certain  value,  or  to  products  of 
a  certain  type.  Still  others  combine  several 
of  these  devices  for  faclllUtlng  the  maximum 
Increase  in  Imports  with  a  minimum  adverse 
effect  on  domestic  producer  Interests. 

And  to  make  assurance  doubly  stu-e,  an 
escape  clause  Is  now  being  Incorporated  in 
all  our  trade  agreements.  Under  this  clause. 
If  It  Is  found  after  study  that  as  a  result  of 
unforeseen  developments  and  of  a  tariff  con- 
cession, a  product  Is  being  Imported  In  such 
Increased  quantities  and  under  such  condi- 
tions as  to  cause  or  threaten  serlotis  Injury 
to  domestic  producers,  the  concession  may 
be  withdrawn  or  modified  for  such  time  and 
to  such  extent  as  may  be  necessary  to  pre- 
vent or  remedy  the  Injury.  If  this  Is  done, 
of  course,  other  countries  affected  may  with- 
draw substantially  equivalent  concessions. 

I  have  described  In  some  detail  the  part 
that  imports  play  In  our  national  economy, 
and  I  have  described  the  mechanism  of  the 
Trade  AgreomenU  Act  which  we  have  used 
for  so  long  to  help  increase  our  Imports  as 
well  as  our  exporU.  You  have  heard  from 
other  speakers  here  the  vast  Importance  to 
the  United  States  of  our  foreign  trade,  both 
ways.  I  have  described  some  aspects  of  the 
great  step  toward  faclllUtlng  International 
trade  taken  by  the  23  countries  assembled 
last  summer  at  Geneva.  I  would  like  now  to 
comment  briefly  on  the  special  significance 
of  our  every  action  in  the  field  of  interna- 
tional trade  today. 

It  Is  very  fitting  that  we  should  be  con- 
sidering these  problems  at  this  particular 
time,  ror  the  world  Is  making  up  Its  mind 
Just  now  as  to  the  direction  In  which  Inter- 
national trade  should  go.  And  the  United 
States  must  aoon  make  nn  important  anJ 
symbolic  decision  on  this  question  when 
th<»  Congress  considers  the  President's  re- 
quest for  a  renewal  of  the  Trade  Agreements 
Act  tot  a  further  period  of  3  years. 

After  World  War  II  soonomlc  conditions 
wsro  chaotic  in  ths  sxtrsms.  Not  only  was 
there  tremendous  physical  destruction  of 
facilities  for  production,  transportation,  and 
communlcallone,  but  there  was  also  deetruc 
tlon  of  intangibles,  such  as  breaking  of  busi- 
ness channels  and  liquidation  of  foreign 
investments.  Shortages  of  food,  clothing, 
fertilizer,  raw  materials,  and  machinery  are 
still  the  rule.  And  during  the  war  tech- 
niques for  the  control  of  trade  by  govern- 
ments had  been  brought  to  a  high  degree  of 
perfection.      In    almost    every    country    Im- 


ports and  exporU  are  being  controlled  by 
government  as  to  quantity,  source,  and  des- 
tination. International  trade  has  been  tiu-n- 
ing  toward  bilateralism  and  control. 

Positive  action  on  a  wide  scale  was  needed 
to  reverse  this  trend  and  start  trading  na- 
tions moving  again  in  the  direction  of  multi- 
lateral International  trade.  No  one  nation, 
not  even  the  United  States,  was  powerful 
enough  to  accomplish  this  alone.  It  was 
Important  to  act  before  the  patterns  of 
bilateralism  and  control  had  become  too  per- 
manently fixed. 

So  the  United  States  took  the  lead  In  an 
effort  to  secure  International  agreement  that 
world  trade  would  uke  its  course  along  the 
broadening  highway  of  multilateralism  and 
equality  of  treatment  rather  than  down  the 
ever  narrowing  road  of  bilateralism,  barter 
and  political  preference.  In  1945  we  put 
forward  for  the  consideration  of  the  peoples 
of  the  world  our  Proposals  lor  the  Expansion 
of  World  Trade  and  Employment.  Alter 
three  International  conferences  these  have 
ripened  Into  a  Charter  for  an  International 
Trade  Organization  agreed  upon  by  the  repre- 
sentatives of  54  nations  at  the  conference  Just 
concluded  at  Habana.  We  also  asked  a  large 
group  of  other  nations  to  negotiate  with  tis 
and  with  each  other  for  the  reduction  of 
tariffs  and  the  limitation  and  regulation  of 
the  use  of  other  trade  barriers.  This  invlU- 
tlon  resulted  In  the  General  Agreement  on 
Tariffs  and  Trade. 

I  have  given  you  an  idea  of  the  scope  of 
tariff  action  taken  In  the  general  agreement. 
In  addition  to  tariff  concessions,  the  general 
agreement,  like  the  trade  agreements  which 
we  have  previously  negotiated,  contains  pro- 
visions designed  to  establish  a  liberal  and 
multilateral  trade  policy,  and  to  prevent  the 
parties  to  the  agreement  from  canceling  out 
the  concessions  by  the  use  of  discriminatory 
and  restrictive  measures.  These  provisions 
are  aimed  to  prevent  or  limit  the  use  of  re- 
strictive import  quoU  systems,  exchange  con- 
trols and  discriminatory  Internal  taxes  and 
regulations.  They  require  the  nondiscrimi- 
natory administration  of  customs  procedures 
and  State-trading  enterprises.  Rules  for 
customs  valuation  are  established.  Uncon- 
ditional moet-favored-natlon  treatment  Is 
to  be  applied  by  all  the  signatories  so  that 
no  one  country  will  receive  more  favorable 
treatment  than  any  other.  Exceptions  are 
of  course  made  to  allow  for  the  current  ex- 
treme shorUges  of  foreign  exchange  abroad 
and  for  other  legitimate  deviations.  When 
you  realize  that  the  nations  at  Geneva  ac- 
count for  over  three-quarters  of  the  world's 
international  trade,  you  will  understand 
what  a  step  has  been  taken  In  turning  the 
course  of  world  trade  away  from  bilateralism 
and  control  and  toward  expansion,  competi- 
tion, and  equality  of  opportunity. 

This  unprecedented  achievement  in  ths 
field  of  international  economic  agreement 
was  negotiated  by  the  United  States  under 
the  authority  of  the  Trade  Agreements  Act. 
which  expires  on  June  12.  Ths  President 
has  asked  the  Congress  to  renew  this  tried 
and  tested  instrument  of  our  foreign  rco- 
nomlc  policy,  already  four  times  renewed, 
for  a  further  period  of  3  years.    Why? 

There  were  only  23  countries  at  Geneva. 
It  Is  important  to  bring  many  other  coun- 
tries into  ths  gsnsral  agreement.  To  do  so 
they  must  nsgotiats  reducilotis  in  thslr 
tariff!  with  ths  Otnsva  countrlss.  Ths 
Prstldent  nssdi  ths  ^rade-agreements  au- 
thority to  participate  In  these  negotiations. 
If  he  does  not  have  sffsctlvs  authority  to 
negotlaU  becauss  of  fallurs  to  rsnsw  ths  set 
in  appropriate  form,  we  will  simply  have  to 
say  to  countries  wishing  to  corns  Into  ths 
agrssmsnt  that  it  U  uncertain  whether  we 
can  give  effect  to  the  resulU  of  any  negotia- 
tion. Since  the  trade  of  most  countries  with 
the  United  States  U  highly  significant  to 
them,  they  will  hesitate  to  come  In  on  this 
basU.  We  will  be  keeping  friendly  countrlss 
out  of  this  cooperative  economic  effort. 
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the  European  reeoTery  program  we  are 
rmbkrklnc  on  a  tremendous  effort  to  help 
the  xnintrlca  of  western  Europe  get  back  on 
tlMU  feet.  The  program  recognizes  the  ele- 
fact  that  one  of  the  prerequlaltea  to 

staying  on  their  feet  Is  to  reduce  the 
iMnkcrs  to  their  race  between  each  other  and 
bet^  reen  themselves  and  the  rest  of  the 
world.     They  should  get  Into  a  position  to 

their  own  way  by  selling  their  goods. 

reduction  of  their  tariffs  on  each  other's 

snd  the  extenalrn  of  tariff  reductions 

IB  1|mu  trade  with  the  rtat  of  the  world  la 

goMI  v«f  of  WfWim  thMB  to  pay  their 

way.  tn  1M7  our  M^arta  to  lurope  •«• 
our  Imporu  tqr  MwW  U.tM  ooo  noo 


ean 


tM 


IWIH  WHl— this  <*!' . 

for  •  Iwc  itans    Ws 

'  MM  MpMiHUMraa   »•  ^  -  -  ■ 
'•a  wlUi'h  Ihev 
it^r  Mami»l*,  m  sMpitu  i      n 

Whirh    glva   9m  p^ 
Wh  i^h   alve  MMIf  t»l        •    V 
|«li>  'm»nt.  whieh  MlaMMl  •  murli*' 
rxf*  '>hma(1.  and  WiMtIk  maintain   : 
>    I        ink   MMI  tw(   aa   we  0o  tm   a   •nr- 

.•.Miig  basil.  bPtf-*  '  •   -  '•r  the  frlen.lit 
of     mutually  trade.     We 

ahduM  not,  )uat  as  we  cniortm  on  the  lure- 
pM  D  recovtry  program.  Ktve  up  our  ability  to 
pai^Mip*t*  with  these  countrtea  In  working 

arrwoftnatiwa  by  which  they  can  more 
•orftftletely  pay  their  own  way. 

1  ut  most  important  of  all.  the  Trade 
Agi  eement*  Act  Is  a  symbol  to  the  rest  of 
th«  world  of  United  States  winingnec s  to  par- 
tic  Mte  In  International  economic  coopera- 
tion.    Its    first    enactment.     14    years    ago. 

ked   the   reversal   of   the   policy  of  eco- 
noffate  Isolatlontsm  which  we  pursued  after 
Wodd  War  I.    Any  action  which  cou'.d  be  in- 
8S    a    repudiation    by    the    United 
of  the  trade-airreements  policy  would 

considered  by  other  nations  as  equally 
syn  ibollc.  and  would  Jecpardl:^  United 
States  leadership  In  the  fight  for  the  kind  of 
eco  K>inlc  world  In  which  we  believe  and  In 
wh  ch  private  enterprise  and  free  competl- 
ttoi  t  can  continue 

lift  us  face  facts.    The  economic  system 

beller*  In  Is  on  trial.  It  Is  being  chal- 
lenged by  the  Communist  world  as  unwork- 
abl  I  and  as  leading  Inevitably  to  dtalntegra- 
tloi  I  and  collapse,  depression,  and  despair. 
Ma;  ly  non-Communtst  nations  are  doubtful 
whi  ther  the  conduct  of  International  trad* 
can  safely  be  entrusted  to  competition  and 
pr:^  ate  enterprise  In  the  wor!d  of  today  or 
the  world  they  see  ahe.'wl  for  tomorrow.  We 
kaUpve  that  it  can.     And  with  the  United 

es  as  a  rallying  point,  other  nations  are 
prv^red  to  give  multttotoral  trade  a  try. 
So  ft  must  prove  that  oar  aystcm  will  work. 
It  believe  to  frsadom  must  come 
Iflfflber  economically  aa  well  as  po- 
Ittldally.  We  nnist  keep  snd  we  miut  use 
ev«y  Instrument  to  encourage  and  facili- 
tate their  doing  so. 


be 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

or  wiw  Toax 

T$  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  20.  1948 


llr.  MULTER  Mr.  flpMker.  all  of  « 
Joii  with  our  Italian  friends  In  extending 
beftrtiest  congratulations  to  the  citiaens 
if  Italy  for  their  resounding  democratic 
Viet  My  over  the  Communist  forces. 


Our  friends  and  neighbors  at  home  who 
wrote  to  their  relatives  and  friends  In 
ItaJy  telling  them  of  the  benefits  of  the 
democratic  way  of  \ife.  and  urging  them 
to  attain  those  benefits  for  themselves 
by  opposing  communism,  played  a  great 
part  in  this  democratic  victory. 

It  proves  again  that  the  battle  of  the 
ballots  can  be  won  peacefully,  provided 
we  pursue  a  positive  program  of  teaching 
the  world  the  l)eneflts  of  democracy,  at 
the  same  time  teaching  the  world  com- 
munHm  ha.<i  but  one  goal,  and  that  U  the 
enslavement  of  the  world.  We  rejoice 
I  Premier  Alclde  de  Oaaperl  In  the 
,!../<..-  ■)...>  .h-  r>.n.,^m{|m  ^tU  be 

n  in  the  next 
1 .   uu  iriumpheti  Miin> 


NfttfoMi  CtMfliry  la  MaiuciiiiMtti 

BXTIN9ION  or  REMARKS 

HON.  JOHN  W.  McCORMACK 

or  MAMACMTTStTTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RSPKESENTATIVBS 

Tuesday.  April  20.  194S 

Ur.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker. 
under  leave  to  exiend  my  remarks  m  the 
Record.  I  include  the  following  resolu- 
tions passed  by  the  General  Court  of 
Ma..sachusetts: 

Resolutions  memorlallalng  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  to  enact  legislation  pro- 
vidiiig  for  the  establishment  of  a  national 
cemetery  within  the  Coamaawtalib 

Whereas    dtlxens    of    Ms— chWMlta   Wbo 

were  called  to  serve  in  the  armed  forces  of 
the  United  States  of  America  m  Wor!d  War  II 
and  wbo  were  in  active  contact  with  enemy 
forces  at  many  places  outside  the  territorial 
United  States,  and  In  their  serrlce  to  tbe 
Nation  many  made  the  supreme  sacrifice:  and 

Whereas  tbe  bodies  at  these  cltlzen-soldters 
are  now  being  returned  to  the  home  commu- 
nities within  the  Comaxinwealth.  it  is  de- 
sired that  tlMte  should  Xm  provided  a  proper 
and  suitable  last  resting  place  to  be  eom- 
— naurate  In  dignity  and  tieauty  with  the 
loyalty  of  their  exemplary  citizenship  snd 
also  to  provide  a  burial  place  for  other  vet- 
•raiu:  Therefore  be  it 

Kttsolced.  That  the  General  Court  of  Mas- 
aachueetts  maaorteUBsa  tiM  Congrsas  of  the 
United  StatM  to  enact  tafWatlon  which  will 
provide  for  the  eetabliahment  and  mainte- 
nance of  a  national  cemetery  wlthUi  the 
nwomristrri    and  be  It  further 

M«9otved.  That  copies  of  tbsas  iieiilillf 
be  transmitted  forthwith  by  the  secretary  of 
the  Commonwealth  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  to  the  presiding  oOlcer  of  each 
branch  of  Congrcaa,  and  to  the  members 
thereof  fnxn  this  Commonwealth. 

In  house  of  representatives,  adopted  March 
a.  1948. 

LAwaXNCk  R  Giovi.  Clerk. 

In  Senate,  adopted.  In  concurrence.  March 
8.  1948. 

IlvtNG  N.  HATOBif .  Clerk. 

A  true  copy.    Attcat: 

[asALl  P.  W.  Coos. 

Secretory  of  th*  Commonwealth. 

BeeduUoiw  In  behalf  of  the  displaced  persons 
In  Europe 
Whereas  In  Europe  today  there  ara  thou- 
■aada  ol  peraona.  Innooant  victims  of  th« 
holocaust  which  haa  enveloped  their  country 
and  swept  the  world,  wbo  cannot  return  to 
the  country  of  thair  origin;  and 


Whfreaa  these  displaced  persons  are  fugi- 
tives from  religious  and  political  persecu- 
tions and.  In  certain  cases,  subjected  to  In- 
direct coercive  methods  of  repatriation;  and 

Whereas  the  United  States  has  endorsed  the 
principle  that  compulsion  should  not  be  used 
on  homeless  persons,  victims  of  war  and 
power  politics;  and 

Whereas  certain  congressional  legislation 
Is  designed  to  use  immifretlon  quota.s  not 
exhausted  during  the  World  War  n  for  the 
purpose  of  admitting  persons  In  accordance 
with  the  usual  safeguard  of  Immigration  re- 
qulremenU;  and 

Whereas  these  peop'e  many  of  them  of 
Polish  origin,  are  thoioughly  imbued  with 
democratic  Ideals  sad  art  oppoeed  to  totall. 
tartsnitm  would  make  good  Uw-abldintf  oil- 
\tt\\a  •<\t*  be  It 

K  ihAt  ths  Oeueral  Court  til  Mm< 

•»  inMetf,  reeoiniv>enda 

t(«v  |-m«pi>i.f»  <•«  A.oM  .'■lalatleiii  fthd  be  \\ 
fwMMr 


TU%  m  9kHm  out  M)l«l  ttep- 
iMi  ffttl  lieli  Ml  oiUf  ftr  tur* 

'      ■>  treat  ntimNr  •(  MMMMM 


•five*  ' 

nf  niA  oiom  «e  have  llM  iMMr  to 

retNeentt  ami  be  u  further 

Jleaeteed,  That  a  copy  of  th«M  leeohttloM 
be  transmitted  tn  the  Prealdent  of  the  United 
•tates.  the  Secretary  of  State,  the  Maaaachu* 
•ttta  llamben  of  Ooagress.  to  the  chairman 
of  the  Rouse  Sutjcommtttee  on  Immigration, 
and  to  the  chairman  of  the  House  Judiciary 


Ib  kovae  of  representatives,  adopted  March 
2,  1948. 

Lawbxncs  R.  OaovK. 

CJerJk. 
In  senate,  adopted.  In  concurrence.  March 
8.  1»48. 

Ixmic  N.  Hawnt. 

Cler*. 
A  true  copy. 
Attest: 
|ssAL|  T.  W   Cook. 

Secretary  of  the  Commontcealth. 

Resolutions  memorialising  Congress  In  favor 
at  the  passage  of  the  adjustc  I -compensa- 
tion bill  as  advocated  by  the  Veterans  of 
Foreign  Wars  of  the  United  SUtes 
Resolved.  That  the  General  Court  of  Mas- 
sachusetts hereby  urges  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  to  enact  Into  law  the  adjusted- 
compensation  bill  as  advocated  by  the  Vet- 
erans of  Foreign  Wars  of  the  United  States; 
and  l>e  it  further 

Resolved,  That  copies  of  these  resolutions 
t>e  sent  forthwith  by  the  secretary  of  the 
Commonwealth  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  to  tbe  presiding  oOoer  of  each  branch 
of  Congrsas,  and  to  tbe  Members  thereof 
from  this  Commonwealth. 

In  house  of  representatives,  adopted  March 
1.  1948. 

LAwantc*  R.  Oeove.  Clerk. 
In  senate,  adopted.  In  concurrence,  Marcb 
8,  1948. 

IXTUtc  N  Hatsxm.  CJerJt. 
A  true  copy.    Attest: 
|««*i.J  F.  W.  Cook. 

Secrefary  of  the  Commontcealth. 


ReflectioDt  on  Bogota 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  KATHARINE  ST.  GEORGE 

or  wrw  Toex 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  20.  194S 

Mrs.  ST.  GEORGE.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the 
RacotD.  I  Include  the  following  article 
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by  Felix  Morley  appearing   in   Human 
Events : 

RenxcnoNS  on  Bogota 
(By  Felix  Morley) 

On  February  H  of  this  year  Human  Events 
published  an  analysis  of  Communism  In 
Latin  Amer.can  by  Ralph  de  Toledano. 

This  article  cfJled  attention  to  "the  fact 
that  a  bard  core  of  500.000  Communists  in 
LaUn  America  U  girding  for  batUe  with  the 
North  American  way  of  living."  It  pointed 
out  that  the  Cummunlst-domlnated  Con- 
federaclon  de  Trabajadurrs  de  America 
Latlna  (CTAD,  under  orders  from  Moscow, 
baa  concenuated  lu  strength  In  key  ttreas 
where  most  damage  can  be  dune  to  the 
Untied  gtatea.  The  areas  named  were  cMbn 
•nd  Panama,  from  both  of  which  Columbia 
U  easily  ee9eaat)ile< 

W\*tf  U  nothing  vatniinrloui  In  reenUlni 
Mk\»  eoutritivtiiMM  Uy  Hutu««n  Events  I 
■eiitU*  ago    1'  iBertly«'>''      '   'V 

MIth  tlir  ('eU»  -vhle^  Hm*  *»'  « 

tik  ioftiU  eoti:  '< 

lenee  oAiea  or  the  Uiutpd  rttatei  Oovern* 
ment  app«mitly  did  not  fnrrsw  the  eetM» 
tiophe.  And  evidently  no  elTectlve  menBurrs 
were  taken  to  avert  the  tragedy  which  flared 

out  on  April  B. 

The  Communlwt  putsch  In  Bogota  was 
tragic  becau.sc  of  the  lives  lost  and  the  sense- 
laas  property  damage  Involved.  But  It  was 
also  disastrous  because  of  the  humiliation 
suffered  by  American  diplomacy. 

After  elaborate  preparation,  the  Ninth  Con- 
ference of  the  American  Republics  Is  solemnly 
opened  at  Bogota.  The  Secretary  of  State 
of  the  United  States  attends  to  emphsKlze 
the  importance  which  this  country  attaches 
to  the  gathering.  A  whole  retinue  of  ad- 
visers, experts,  and  speclalleta  1b  sent  down 
from  the  Der^^rtment  of  State.  The  adver- 
tised objective  Is  to  consulidate  the  Latin 
Republics  against  Communist  Infiltration. 

Then,  under  the  very  noae  of  General  Mar- 
shall, the  Communists  stage  a  well-planned, 
well-organized  coup.  The  conference  Is  not 
merely  broken  up  and  Its  dignity  Irretrievably 
ruined,  even  the  official  minutes  of  the  pro- 
ceedings to  date  are  destroyed,  and  the  whole 
solemn  gathering  reduced  to  a  conftislon 
which  would  l)e  farclal  except  for  the  human 
sxJIerlng  Involved. 

n 

Undoubtedly  this  humiliation  of  General 
Marchall  was  the  obJ«Krtlve  of  the  entire  plot. 
The  name  of  the  American  Secretary  of  State 
has  become  synonymous  with  the  "Marshall 
plan"  of  "containing"  communism  with 
dollars. 

Among  the  Latin  peoples  the  loss  of  "face," 
of  perBOnsI  dignity.  Is  almost  as  serious  a 
m.itter  as  It  ts  among  the  Chinese.  General 
Marshall  had  already  "loet  face"  In  China. 
In  Bogota  there  was  opportunity  to  discredit 
him  in  the  Latin  world  as  well.  The  oppor- 
tunity was  »eteed.  On  April  9,  a  company  of 
•oldlers  could  have  protected  the  conference 
rooms  from  pillage.  Now  all  the  Army  of 
Colombia  cannot  put  together  the  prestige 
which  has  been  shattered. 

This  Machiavellian  stroke  was  obvlotisly 
timed  to  take  place  on  the  eve  of  the  vitally 
Important  Italian  general  election.  The 
point  here  was  to  suggest  to  the  Italian 
people  that  the  policies  of  the  United  Statea 
are  thoroughly  unp(^ular  In  Latin  America, 
and  that  only  venal  and  sycophantic  govern- 
ments favor  them.  If  the  Colombians,  next 
door  to  the  United  SUtes,  do  not  respect 
General  Marshall,  why  ahould  the  Italians? 
Even  to  pose  that  question,  so  dramatically, 
la  to  weaken  the  band  of  Prime  Minister  de 
Oeepcrl.  whose  whole  campaign  In  Italy  haa 
been  based  on  the  efficacy  of  American  sup- 
port. 

Secretarr  Marshall  bad  announced  that  if 
the  CommunlsU  win  In  Italy,  that  cotintry 


will  be  stricken  from  the  role  of  thoee  re- 
ceiving assistance  under  ERP.  The  nattiral 
counterstroke  to  this  was  a  move  casting 
doubt  on  the  efficacy  and  reliability  of  Amer- 
ican assistance.  Some  stroke  to  that  effect 
Wiis  anticipated  and  predicted.  But  our  pol- 
icy makers  seem  to  have  had  no  anticipation 
that  it  would  be  carried  out  In  this  hemi- 
sphere. Nevertheless.  It  should  have  been 
clear  that  one  way  to  besmirch  our  role  of 
good  neighbor  to  Italy  would  be  to  discredit 
the  good-neighbor  policy  where  it  has  been 
most  actively  preached — In  Latin  America. 

It  is  not  by  accident  that  tbe  New  York 
Dally  Worker,  official  orKun  of  the  Amencim 
Communist  Party,  concentrates  on  the  "ter- 
rific black  eye"  given  the  Tiumnn  foreign 
policy  by  the  Bogota  revolt.  That  is  the 
p.iitv  line.  That  U  the  conoluMon  which 
Mxitow  want*  people  to  draw.  Again  wa  hnva 
uitdamltmilM  wt  wMMf  «  Ihe  f«>rce« 
vkhi«h  NfMrd  the  UiMM  MtlM  »•  th*  i»rin> 
clual  olMUele  to  Utetr  drln  (or  IPOHI  M* 
mmtoii, 

Wnunir  In  ih#  t>«ily  W»»«k^f  of  Apiil  18, 
JvMepti  oiarobln  tetu  ua  Uis  mural  that  Mos- 
cow wanii  to  have  drawn  from  the  Sogota 
rising.  "CX>lombia1  oommon  people,"  h« 
says,  "showed  Uieir  anper  wltl''  the  semi* 
Fascist  rulers  whom  Secretary  Marvhall  nnm- 
Inaten  to  chair  conferences,  the  hated  men 
who  exploited  Colombia's  wealth  In  coopera- 
tion with  Wall  Street." 
in 
If  the  humiliation  of  the  United  States  at 
Bogota  could  be  concealed,  our  natural  in- 
stinct would  probably  to  be  conceal  It.  But 
to  laugh  this  one  off  Is  not  posGible.  and  for- 
tunately It  Is  also  impossible  to  counteract 
the  aftermath  by  calling  for  more  airplanes. 
raore  generals,  more  atom  bombs  and  more 
conscription  of  men  and  Indtistry.  Moblll- 
Eatlon  of  brains  rather  than  brawn  Is  the  ur- 
gent necessity  posed  by  the  Bogota  episode. 
Therefore.  It  la  encouraging  that  the  im- 
mediate reaction  is  a  demand  that  the  dupli- 
cating maze  of  Intelligence  services  developed 
during  the  war  be  simplified  and — if  we 
must  use  the  word — "streamlined."  The 
present  confusion  Is  preposterous. 

The  armed  services  have  their  Intelligence 
departments,  as  Is  natural,  and  the  FBI  haa 
established  a  solid  reputation  for  Its  work 
In  the  domestic  field.  But.  In  addition, 
there  Is  an  Incredibly  complicated  Intelli- 
gence set-up  In  the  Department  of  State. 
And.  for  the  past  year  or  more,  there  has  l>ecn 
the  hush-hush  Central  Intelligence  Agency, 
which  is  charitably  supposed  to  be  coordinat- 
ing all  the  other  work  of  this  character. 

Merely  to  examine  the  Intelligence  set-up 
in  the  Department  of  State  Is  to  get  an  Idea 
of  the  utter  bureaucratic  confusion  which 
has  developed.  There  is  an  Office  of  Intelli- 
gence Research,  which  incidentally  has  a 
whole  separste  "Division  of  Research  for 
American  Republics."  Then  there  Is  a  sep- 
arate Office  of  Intelligence  Collection  and 
Dissemination.  There  Is  a  separate  "Division 
of  International  Security  Affairs",  within  the 
Office  of  Special  Political  Affairs,  and  another 
"Division  of  Security  and  Investigations" 
within  the  OfDce  of  Controls.  All  these  over- 
lapping and  conflicting  agencies  have  been 
piled  on  top  of  the  comprehensive  area  or- 
ganization, which  used  to  do  first-class  In- 
telligence work  without  hlghfalutln  names 
and  titles. 

It  Is  not  surprising  to  read,  in  a  confiden- 
tial report  on  the  Department  of  State  re- 
cently made  to  Congress,  that: 

"The  Department  has  an  overabundance 
of  unltB.  sections,  branches,  divisions  and 
offices  •  •  •  there  Is  a  strong  suplclon 
that  much  of  this  lengthy,  detailed  organiza- 
tion Is  for  the  purpose  of  Increaaing  the  num- 
ber of  personnel  that  can  be  awarded  a 
tlUe." 


rr 

The  intelligence  work  of  the  Department 
of  State  should  either  l>e  greatly  simplified 
or  completely  eliminated,  for.  as  the  Bogota 
episode  shows.  It  is  at  present  almost  worth- 
less. But  in  addition  there  should  be  a  review 
of  the  entire  noncareer  service  In  this  swollen 
Department.  Something  has  been  done  to 
screen  out  the  Communists  and  fellow 
travelers.  But  the  number  of  plain  simple- 
tons, who  got  Into  the  Department  during 
the  war,  and  stuck  there.  U  an  equally  serious 
problem. 

As  an  Illustration  of  downright  in- 
competence, I  have  dug  from  my  files  a  copy 
of  an  interoflloe  memorancum  prepared  in 
the  DlvUion  of  Polltieal  Studies  of  the  De- 
partment of  atata  on  Deeember  80,  IMS,  It 
U  an  (nor«KiiUh  r.vrmeA  MOitoUon  of 
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Italian  pact.  It  Is  clear  thnt  the  Soviet  Union 

is  prepared  to  permit  even  In  this  area  any 

form  of  government  except  Fascist.    •    •    •** 

This  palpably  absurd  analysis  was  written 
by  a  policy-making  officer,  who  Joined  the 
Department  of  State  during  the  war,  and 
who  has  since  received  three  promotions  to 
his  present  $10,000  post  as  division  chief.  It 
Is  not  at  all  an  exceptional  case.  But  It  is 
lUtastratlve  of  the  type  of  wishful  thinking 
on  which  American  postwar  policy  has  been 
based. 

When  policy  Is  formulated  on  the  basis  of 
improbabilities,  it  is  to  be  expected  that 
eventually  those  called  in  to  administer  will 
find  themselves  faced  with  Impossibilities. 
Then,  to  balQed  minds,  war  comes  to  appear 
the  only  way  out. 

As  long  as  the  American  Republic  confined 
Itself  to  its  own  bustness,  the  quality  of  gov- 
ernmental personnel  was  not  a  matter  of 
great  moment.  Since  Government  was  of 
secondary  Importance,  bureaucratic  Incom- 
petence could  be  tolerated. 

But  If  the  Republic  is  to  follow  the  course 
of  empire  on  which  it  has  now  embarked.  Its 
foreign  policy  must  be  conducted.  lUce  that 
of  Soviet  Russia,  by  a  trained  elite.  It  Is 
not  enough  to  create  a  labyrinth  of  over- 
lapping bureaus,  and  to  give  grandUoquent 
titles  to  •earnest  but  Immature  college  pro- 
fessors. To  do  so  Is  to  invite  humiliations 
like  that  of  Bogota. 

On  such  Invitations  It  is  unnecessary  to 
lnacrit>e  E.  S.  V.  P.    They  will  be  accepted. 


The  Tragedy  of  Yalta — Stumbling  Block 
of  World  Peace 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GORDON  L.  McDONOUGH 

or  CALIFORlflA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  April  20.  1948 

Mr.  Mcdonough.  Mr.  speaker,  the 
concessions  made  at  Yalta  continue  to 
be  the  stumbling  block  of  world  peace. 

As  a  result  of  United  States  and  Great 
Britain  yielding  to  Russia  on  questions 
of  postwar  boundaries,  the  occupation 
of  Germany,  and  the  demand  by  Russia 
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for  bne-half  of  twenty  billion  In  repara- 
tlor  s  from  Germany  has  upset  the  plans 
for  world  peace  and  given  Russia  more 
tha  [1  she  was  entitled  to. 

F  ussla  also  obtained  more  than  she 
wa;  entitled  to  from  Japan  and  China 
an(  at  the  same  time  she  has  sought  to 
tak  •  over  all  of  western  Europe  she  can 
get  short  of  going  to  wac  to  obtain. 

I  submit  the  following  article  from  the 
Pathfinder  which  gives  some  additional 
detEiils  of  Russia's  advances  since  the 
doje  of  World  War  11: 

Tmx  Tkackot  or  Yalta 
y««n  ago  this  month,  with  hopes 
lygh,   d*l«fstM   at  44   nation!   met    at   San 
Fra  actsco  to  draft  a  charter  for  peace. 

I  ut  before  the  conference  waa  34  houra 
old  the  wrangling  started.  Aa  time  passed 
on<  of  the  things  that  added  fuel  to  the  fire 
wai    the  agreement  of  Yalta. 

'.  Ills  accord.  fwlilTmr*  as  a  blueprint  for 
ptt  ee.  was  drafted  S  months  before  the  San 
Fn  nciaco  conference.  Its  authors  were  Pres- 
IdtQt  RooMTelt.  Prime  Minister  ChurchUl. 
an  t  Marshal  Stalin.  They  conferred  for  8 
da  s  (Pebrtiary  4-11.  194S)  at  Yalta.  Crimean 
Bli  clt  Sea  RlTlera.  The  Big  Three,  the  world 
wa  I  informed,  reached  general  agreement  on 

]  oland's  eastern  border. 

(  toeupylng  Germany. 

1  tOHla's  share  of  Oerman  reparations. 

•  Free  elections"  In  liberated  countries. 

'  he  Crimea  Conference  was  a  turning 
po  nt  in  the  world's  history.  President  Rooae- 
velc  told  Congress.  The  world  accepted  it 
as  luch. 

sxcarrs 

1  lut  at  San  Francisco,  MolotoT  let  the  first 
tel  tale  cat  out  of  the  Yalta  bag  which  proved 
to  >e  Oiled  with  conceaalons  to  Stalin. 

1  tussia.  the  Yalta  pact  decreed,  waa  to  have 
S  V  3tes  In  the  U.  N.  The  extra  votes  went  to 
Wl  tte  Russia  and  the  Ulcralne.  It  was  like 
in  lag  n>tC8  to  New  Yorlt  and  Texas. 

i  jmOmt   Yalta    by-product,    disclosed    at 
Pranclaco.  was  the  Security  Council  veto 
.    Russia  has  used  the  veto  23  times  to 
bl^k  the  win  of  the  UN  majority. 

'  'alta's  biggest  secret  leaked  out  on  the 
fin  t  anniversary  of  the  Crimea  accord. 
Ch  Lna.  like  Poland,  had  been  sold  down  the 
riv  >r.  Roosevelt  and  Churchill  agreed  to 
r^  i::nize  tbs  "Mongolian  People's  Republic." 
a  :  k '.  .et  puppst  state  trespaaalng  In  Man- 
chi  iria.  They  also  approved  Joint  Russlan- 
Cb  nese  operation  of  Mancburlan  railways. 
let  the  Russians  maintain  a  navil  base  at 
Poi  t  Arthur  and  "tnternatlonaliae"  Dalren. 
Th  !se  are  Manchuria's  best  ports.  This  deal 
ga>  e  the  Rtisalans  a  foothold  In  Manchuria, 
wh  ch  contains  TO  percent  of  China's  indus- 
trial strength. 

/  nd  that  wasn't  all.  Stalin  demanded  and 
got  the  southern  half  of  Sakhalin  Island, 
wh  ch  the  Japs  had  taken  from  Russia  In 
190  1.  and  the  Kurlles.  32  Islands  stretching 
fro:  a  Japan  to  the  Okhotsk  Sea. 

PRICE 

Ihls  was  the  price  paid  to  get  Russia  into 
the  war  against  Japan  "2  or  3  months  after 
Oei  many  surrendered. '  It  was  exorbitant 
becfiuse  Russia  finally  entered  the  already - 
Pacific  war  6  days  before  the  final  shot 
fired.  It  was  shameful  because  the  deal 
ated  the  Atlantic  Charter  and  the  Cairo 
declaration  of  December  1.  1343. 

1  he  Atlantic  Charter,  signed  by  Roosevelt 
an( ,  Churchill,  pledged  "no  territorial 
ehi  nges  that  do  not  accord  with  the  freely 
•Xfrsssed  wishes  of  the  peoples  concerned  ' 
Ani  I  tbs  Cairo  declaration,  said  Roosevelt. 
Ch  irchlll  and  Chiang  Kai-shek,  decreed: 

"M\  territories  Japan  has  stolen  from  the 
Chnese.  such  as  Manchuria.  Formosa  and 
Um  Fsseaderss.  shall  be  restored  to  the  Re- 
paiite  ot  China. ' 
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wai 
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The  sellout  of  China  was  not  the  last  of 
YalUs  secret  deals.  When  the  fotlif  got 
tough  at  the  Moscow  conferenos  at  foreign 
mlnuters  In  March  1947.  Molotov  dtig  Into 
hU  portfolio  and  pulled  out  a  secret  Yalta 
agreement  by  Rocseveit  and  Churchill  on 
German  reparations.  They  had  accepted  -as 
a  basU  for  discussion."  the  Soviet  suggestion 
$hat  reparations  from  Germany  totAl  $20.- 
000.000,000,  half  to  go  to  Russia  This  whop- 
pmg  figure  has  been  a  big  stumbling  block  in 
drafting  a  peace  treaty  for  Germany. 

The  Yalta  accord  was.  Indeed,  a  turning 
point — In  the  wrong  direction. 


Lake  Success  or  Lake  Failure? 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

or  wzw  Toax 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT.\TIVES 

Tuesday.  April  20.  1948 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
4eave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Ric- 
o>D.  I  Include  the  followinc  article  from 
the  New  York  Post  of  April  16.  1948: 

LAKS  SXTCOtSS — OK  LAKI  FAn.UBZ'' — DAT  0» 
JX70CMKNT  OP«NS  Uf  SHADOW  AS  MATIOMS  OT 
WOaU)  OSBATX  DOOM  OT  JUSTICE 

It  is  like  a  scene  on  the  Day  of  Judgment. 
The  time  Is  the  day  after  World  War  II.  that 
had  been  fought  on  land,  on  sea.  and  In  the 
air.  A  shadow  lies  over  a  desolate  world,  for 
already  It  is  the  twilight  before  the  darkness 
of  another  world  war  that  will  eclipse  the 
previous  ones  and  may  mark  the  end  of  the 
age  of  man  on  earth.  The  world  with  Its 
2.000.000.000  human  t>elngs  sends  emissaries 
from  all  Its  nations  to  Its  greatest  metropolis. 
For  a  year  and  more  they  debate,  and  search, 
and  argue  for  and  against  giving  a  little  strip 
at  land.  12  miles  wide,  to  a  stateless  nation 
that  lives  there,  the  most  ancient  of  them  all. 
to  be  called  home. 

The  Sun  rises  and  goes  down;  the  streets 
are  filled  with  people;  cars  run  on  winding? 
highways;  trains  speed  underground;  and 
life  goes  on  Its  way.  But  the  sand  runs  lew 
In  the  hour  glass,  and  the  weapons  of  de- 
struction are  piled  high,  and  still  the  con- 
science of  the  world  deliberates.  To  give 
the  people  of  the  Bible  their  Promised  Land 
as  agreed  to  by  55  nations  at  San  Remo  28 
years  ago?  To  give  them,  perhaps,  only  the 
part  that  Is  this  side  of  the  Jordan?  Or 
maybe  only  a  strip  12  miles  wide? 

The  nations  of  the  world  send  emlnarles 
from  12  of  their  numl>er  to  Investigate  on 
the  spot  and  to  report.  The  emissaries  re- 
turn; the  nations  of  the  world  again  delib- 
erate In  commissions  and  vote.  In  committees 
and  vote.  In  the  plenum  of  the  Assembly  and 
vote.  Finally,  they  appoint  emissaries  of  five 
nations  to  give  the  narrow  strip  of  land  to 
this  most  ancient  people. 

The  nations  around  the  Holy  Land  move 
their  bands  there  to  destroy  what  Israel  has 
built:  and  those  on  the  isles  of  "The  Ten 
Lost  Tribes"  (as  the  English  say  of  them- 
selves) send  arms  to  the  aggreasors  to  make 
the  destruction  possible:  and  those  in  the 
land  of  the  Star-Spangler  Banner  put  an  em- 
bargo on  arms  needed  by  the  ancient  nation 
for  the  defense  of  its  home. 

The  nations  of  the  world  reconvene.  They 
are  given  a  last  chance  to  make  good  the  evil 
which  they  and  their  fathers  and  their  fore- 
fathers did  to  a  homeless  people,  to  wander- 
ers over  the  face  of  the  saitb  since  the  day 
they  lost  their  home  in  a  war  of  Independ- 
ence with  Rom*  and  through  all  the  gen- 
erations when  they  were  persecuted  tor  btlng 
true  to  tbelr  faUii  and  to  their  bcrltafa. 


But  the  nations  repent  of  their  open- 
handedness.  A  l2-mlle  strip?  Too  much 
They  were  too  generous.  Rectum  the  Judg- 
ment of  the  nations  for  reconsideration  Let 
us  assemble  together  again  at  Lake  Failure. 
It  U  certainly  uw  much,  a  12-mile  strip. 
•  •  •  •  • 

Si-ys  the  Prophet  Isaiah  (ch  43):  "Let 
all  the  nations  be  gathered  together,  and  let 
the  people  be  assembled.  •  •  •  O.  Israel, 
fear  not :  For  I  have  redeemed  thee  •  •  • 
Fear  not:  For  I  am  with  thee.  •  •  •  I  will 
say  to  the  north,  give  up;  and  to  the  south, 
keep  not  back;  bring  my  sons  from  far.  and 
my  daughters  from  the  ends  of  the  earth" 

In  these  days.  In  dark  storerooms,  missiles 
by  the  thousands  are  heaped,  one  of  which 
suiBced  to  snuff  out  the  breath  of  70,000 
people  of  Hiroshima.  Whoever  created  this 
world— or  did  it  create  itself?— man  can 
destroy  It. 

If  the  natlotu  of  the  world.  Christian  and 
Moslem  and  Buddhist  alike,  sitting  in  their 
tribunal  in  this  year  194a.  will  twist  Jtistlce 
and  empty  It.  and  will  stretch  out  their  hand 
to  extlnguUh  the  hope  of  the  eternal  people 
to  return  home,  then: 

"Behold  the  nations  are  as  a  drop  of  a 
bucket,  and  are  counted  as  the  small  dust  of 
the  balance.  •  •  •  All  nations  l>efore  Him 
are  as  nothing:  and  they  are  counted  to  Him 
less  than  nothing,  and  vanity"  (Isaiah  40). 


Information  About  Jeeps 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  LINDLEY  BECKWORTH 

or  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVE 

Tuesday.  April  20.  1948 

Mr.  BECKWORTH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
include  two  letters  in- the  Conor ession.u- 

Record: 

Wai  Depaktuent. 

April  19.  1948. 

Hon.  LINDLXT  BSCKWOaTH. 

House  of  Representatives. 

Dcax  Ma.  BacKWOBTH:  Permit  me  to  refer 
to  your  commtinlcatlons  of  recent  date,  ad- 
dressed to  Secretary  Forrestal  and  Secretary 
Boyall.  In  which  you  requested  Informa- 
tion relative  to  the  niunber  of  Jeeps  the  War 
Department  had  overseas  when  the  war 
ended. 

Records  currently  available  In  the  Offlce, 
Chief  of  Ordnance.  Department  of  the  Army, 
do  not  Indicate  the  quantity  of  Jeeps  on 
hand  In  overseas  theaters  at  the  close  of 
World  War  II.  A  recapitulation  of  records 
furnished  to  the  Offlce.  Chief  of  Ordnance 
as  of  November  30.  1946.  Indicates  there  were 
78.421  Jeeps  on  hand  in  overseas  theaters  at 
that  time. 

I  trust  that  the  foregoing  represents  the 
Information  you  desire. 
Sincerely  yours. 

S.  P.  Wauux. 

Colonel.  GSC.  Chief.  Liaison  Group 

Legislative   and   Liaison   Division. 

DXPAXTMENT    OF    STATX. 

Omci  or  THE  PoancN  Liqtm>ATioi« 

COICHISSIONXX, 

Washinffton,  D.  C.  April  13.  1948. 
The  Honorable  Lxivdixt  BxcKwoaTH, 

House  of  Representatives. 
DcAB  CoifcacssMAN  Bxcxwoith:  Your  in- 
quiry of  April  S  addressed  to  the  Secretary 
of  State  has  been  forwarded  to  the  Offlce 
of  the  Foreign  Liquidation  Commissioner  for 
reply.  Yon  ask  bow  many  Jeeps  in  all  have 
thus  far  be?n  rold  by  the  Foreign  Liquida- 
tion Commissioner;    bow  many  Jaaps  does 
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the  Foreign  Liquidation  Commissioner  now 
have.  aiKl  how  many  )eepe  were  originally  and 
finally  turned  over  to  the  Foreign  Liquida- 
tion Commissioner  since  the  war. 

These  questions  are  practically  impossible 
of  answer.  The  commodity  classification 
used  by  the  Army  In  preparing  surplus  dec- 
larations and  the  iMUls  of  PLC's  records  uses 
the  expression  "motor  vehicles."  In  this  are 
Included  all  types  of  automotive  vehicles  of 
which  Jeeps  are  only  one  of  many.  In  ad- 
dition, the  Foreign  Liquidation  Commis- 
sioner has  made  bulk  sales,  specified  In  the 
surplus  declarations  to  a  large  extent  only 
en  a  tonnage  basis  and  not  even  by  the 
commodity  classification,  of  surplus  prcoerty 
in  France.  Belgium.  Pacific  Islands,  and  the 
PhUlpplncs.  to  the  respective  governments 
of  France.  Belgium,  the  Government  of 
China,  and  the  Philippine  Republic.  The 
tonnage  basis  of  declaration  was  required  by 
the  neeessary  return  to  the  United  States 
of  Quartermaster  and  other  Army  personnel 
who.  if  present  In  the  original  numbers, 
could  have  prepared  more  detailed  Eurplus 
declarations  but  in  effect  this  was  the  only 
type  of  siirplus  declaration  which  could  be 
accomplished  under  the  circumstances. 

It  Is  regretted  that  the  very  nature  of  the 
procedures  employed  in  the  declaration  and 
disposal  of  surplus  Jeeps  precludes  the  com- 
pilation of  the  detailed  information  you  have 
requested. 

Sincerely  yoius. 

FIttD  W.  Ramsst, 
Foreign  Liquidation  Commissioner. 


Hutory  Does  Not  Have  To  Repeat 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHARLES  B.  DEANE 

or  NORTH  CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  April  20.  1948 

Mr.  DEANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  a 
conservative  and  sound  business  publi- 
cation like  the  World's  Bxisiness  and  Im- 
porters Guide  states  a  principle,  the 
Congress  might  well  give  careful  study. 

To  that  end  I  ask.  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
I  may  extend  my  remarks  and  include 
an  article.  History  Does  Not  Have  to 
Repeat,  which  appeared  In  the  March 
1948  issue  of  the  above-named  publi- 
cation: 

KI8TOBT    DOES    MOT    UAVX   TO   SEPCAT 

You  would  think  that  one  international 
trade  war  would  be  sufflcient  for  a  lifetime. 
Oddly  enough  history  seems  to  have  little 
sobering  effect  on  those  who  dwell  in  the 
Ivory  towers  of  isolationism.  One  has  but  to 
read  the  reports  of  any  conference  of  nations 
in  the  last  two  years  to  quickly  perceive 
that  the  sectional  and  selfish  thinking  which 
sent  the  old  League  of  Nations  down  the 
disaster  road  stUl  exists  in  many  places. 

Fortunately,  however,  the  shortages  of  the 
lost  few  years  have  done  much  to  forcefully 
bring  home  to  the  citizens  of  all  countries 
and  their  leaders  the  story  of  the  interde- 
pendence of  one  nation  upon  another  in 
this  twentieth  century  world  of  specialized 
economies,  and  it  will  be  harder  to  fool  all 
of  the  people  next  time. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  leadership  which 
the  United  States  has  taken  both  at  Geneva 
and  at  the  United  Nations  conference  on 
Ttade  and  Employment  at  Habnna  in  spear- 
heading the  drive  to  reduce  barriers  to  world 
trade  U  In  reaUty  foundation  work  that 
could  lead  to  a  kmg  period  of  world  peace. 

It  Is  In  direct  contrast  to  the  twenties 
when  the  leading  commercial  nations  of  the 


world  by  successive  acts  raised  tariffs  to  an 
unbearable  point.  Retaliation  followed  re- 
taliation; exchange  restrictions  and  Import 
quotas  Jammed  the  channels  of  trade.  Ship- 
ments of  the  world's  goods  went  to  a  new  low 
before  the  leading  world  powers  found  out 
thnt  there  was  no  such  thing  as  self-suffi- 
ciency. The  United  States  also  discovered 
that  economic  isolationism  will  not  work. 

In  1934  the  reciprocal -trade  program  was 
the  first  United  States  effort  to  scale  down 
restrictions  on  world  trade  on  a  give-and- 
take  basis.  Goods  that  we  needed  fiowed 
more  freely  to  us  and  the  market  for  our 
exports  widened.  Even  to  this  day  there  Is 
no  evidence  In  the  files  of  Congress  that 
any  United  States  Industry  suffered  from 
this  program.  On  the  contrary,  our  trade 
and  abtmdance  grew. 

Germany's  1939  Dusseldorf  conference  with 
the  British  industrialists  was  designed  to  ex- 
pand the  barter  idea.  Although  the  English 
wo'old  not  go  along.  Germany  tried  it  alone 
and  found  it  only  a  stop -gap  and  not  a  solu- 
tion. The  lines  of  trade  restrictions,  how- 
ever, were  too  sharply  drawn  to  be  quickly 
changed.  One  by  one,  leading  commercial 
nations  went  to  war  for  the  survival  of  the 
fittest.  Hut  we  all  have  a  brand  new  shiny 
chance  today. 

If  the  world  ever  again  becomes  so  foolish 
as  to  throttle  world  trade  or  stifle  the  move- 
ment of  private  venture  or  risk  capital,  there 
are  headaches  ahead.  If  we  forget  the  Roman 
holiday  of  retaliation  that  preceded  the  la£t 
w?r.  If  the  great  world  depression  of  tte 
1930's  Is  no  longer  a  memory  to  any  cf  us. 
nothing  can  prevent  history  from  repeating. 

But  it  doe?n't  have  to  happen  again — not 
vmless  we  make  it  so. 


United  States  Must  Not  Withdraw  Under 
Russiaa  Pressure  From  Berlin 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GEORGE  H.  MAHON 

or  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  20.  1948 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  leave  hav- 
ing been  granted.  I  shall  insert  after  my 
remarks  a  column  from  the  pen  of 
Charles  A.  Guy.  of  Lubbock.  Tex.,  which 
appeared  in'  the  Lubbock  Evening  Jour- 
nal on  April  5,  1948. 

Mr.  Guy  discusses  the  Russian  pressure 
to  force  American  officials  and  personnel 
out  of  Berlin.  He  speaks  from  first-hand 
information  about  a  problem  which  will 
be  of  continuing  interest  and  importance 
to  all  Americans. 

Mr.  Guy  is  editor  and  publisher  of  the 
Morning  Avalanche  and  Evening  Jour- 
nal, a  couple  of  daily  newspapers  pub- 
lished at  Lubbock  which  serve  a  wide  area 
in  western  Texas.  Mr.  Guy,  upon  invi- 
tation of  the  Department  of  the  Army 
and  in  company  with  a  few  other  editors, 
selected  from  various  sections  of  the  Na- 
tion, spent  several  weeks  In  Europe  in 
November  and  December  of  last  year, 
studying  conditions,  particularly  In  Ger- 
many, Austria,  and  Trieste. 

Upon  his  return  to  west  Texas,  Mr. 
Guy  wrote  a  series  of  articles  on  the 
European  slttiaUon  which  were  printed 
In  hi.-?  own  papers  and  reprinted  In  others. 
These  articles  were  of  superior  quality, 
and  were  widely  read  and  favorably  re- 


ceived. They  revealed  a  fine  perspective 
and  a  fresh  outlook;  they  were  brilliant, 
yet  down-to-earth.  They  were  favor- 
ably commented  upon  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Army  and  were  reprinted  in  part 
by  the  Public  Information  Division  of 
the  Department  of  the  Army. 

A  subsequent  article,  referred  to  above, 
Is  as  follows: 

The  Russian -spawned  ruckus  In  Berlin 
being  what  It  is.  we  find  our  mind  the.se  days 
frequently  wandering  back  to  the  German 
capital  and  the  Americane  we  saw  in  it  3 
months  ago.  while  en  a  tour  of  occupied 
Europe  as  a  guest  of  the  United  States  Army. 

The  blood  of  other  Americans  would  boil 
like  our  own,  could  they  visualize  what  the 
Russians  are  trying  to  do  In  Barlin. 

Briefly,  the  Reds  are  attempting  not  only 
to  cut  off  food  supplies  to  our  troops  and 
civilian  personnel.  They  also  are  attempting 
to  hiunble  us — the  people  whose  Industrial 
ml^ht  saved  Russia  at  Stalingrad — in  the 
minds  of  the  Germans  and  all  of  Europe  in 
order  to  further  their  aims  at  communizing 
the  world. 

Unless  one  has  both  studied  the  map  of 
the  Allied  occupation  of  Germany  and  then 
seen  the  situation  on  the  ground,  It  is  diffi- 
cult to  understand  Just  what  the  trouble  Is 
and  how  the  Russians  can  ring  Berlin  with 
steel,  halting  transportation,  and  dellvwy 
of  foodstuffs  by  means  other  than  air. 

Here  in  a  nutshell  Is  the  picture: 

Prior  to  the  formal  occupation  of  Ger- 
many, Franklin  Roosevelt  was  duped  by  Joe 
Sca'.in — and.  in  turn,  influenced  stubborn 
and  more  realistic  Winston  Churchill  to  go 
along — !n  the  setting  up  of  the  fotn--8one 
occupation  of  Germany. 

In  the  deal  the  Russians,  the  British,  the 
French.  Euid  ourselves — each  were  to  take  over 
one  geographic  section  of  Germany  and  ad- 
minister It — along  a  four-power,  over-all  pro- 
gram to  be  correlated  from  time  to  time. 
Also  m  the  deal,  the  Russians  got  the  section 
surrounding  Bsrlln.  but  the  German  capital 
Itself  was  divided  into  zones  simUar  to  those 
operating  in  Germany  as  a  whole. 

Berlin  thtis  became  an  Island  in  the 
Rtissian-held  sector  and  the  Rtisslans  gener- 
ous"/ gave  their  Allies  entrance  and  exit  by 
one  route,  one  paralleling  hlehway  route  on 
the  famed  autobahn — the  Hitler-built  super- 
highway; and  one  plane  route. 

Hell-bent  to  make  their  zone  In  Germany 
part  and  parcel  of  the  Communist  orbit,  the 
Russians,  since  the  firing  stopped,  have 
turned  to  every  trick  In  the  trade  to  get  their 
onetime  fighting  allies  out  of  Berlin.  This 
they  must  do  to  consolidate  their  holdings 
In  the  eastern  part  of  Germany. 

If  thry  can  drive  the  Americans  out  of 
Berlin — by  threat  of  force,  which  they  are 
attempting  to  do — they  will  show  up  the 
champion  of  a  free  world  as  a  cowardly,  soft, 
temporizing,  dacadent  nation,  which  In  turn, 
will  make  It  easier  to  scare  other  countries 
Into  submitting  to  the  Communist  yoke,  a  la 
Czechoslovakia. 

When  we  think  of  Berlin,  we  think  not  so 
much  of  the  American  colony  as  a  whole,  but 
especially  of  the  women  and  chUdren  of  our 
nationality  who  are  not  only  living  decently 
and  quietly,  but  who  also  are  great  con- 
tributors to  easing  the  lot  of  the  cold,  the 
sick,  the  aged,  and  the  hungry  In  the  German 
population. 

To  see  them  used  by  the  Russians  as  tar- 
gets for  discourtesy,  and  to  visualize  Russian 
attempts  to  starve  them  out  of  Berlin,  is — 
to  use  an  old  expression — enough  to  make  a 
minister  cuss. 

Those  women  and  chUdren  are  just  like 
their  counterparts  here  In  Lubbock.  When 
the  Russians  move  against  them,  It's  ex- 
actly like  they  wers  moving  against  our  own 
neighbors. 

When  we  think  of  Berlin,  we  think,  too,  of 
the  United  States  commander  In  Germany, 
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A|  parently  coid  and  aioi  r  at  flrat  glance,  he 
U  surprialngly  bumaa  underneath.  A  bear 
fo  deiail,  he  la  aa  efficletvt  aa  a  piece  of  ma- 
chjlnsry.    Although  not  antlaoclal.  he  dod^e* 

much  pomp  and  ceremony  aa  he  poaaibiy 
cah  and  atUl  live  up  to  hla  poeltlon. 

tlore  Important.  Lucius  Clay  doesn't  scare 
ea  illy.  If  the  worst  should  come  to  the 
W(  rst  In  Europe,  he'd  be  right  there  with 
tb  f  men  under  him.  Also  with  him  In  Ger- 
m  iny  la  fragile  Mrs  Clay — not  In  the  best 
of  health,  yet  driving  herself  day  and  night 
dc  Ing  relief  and  rehabilitation  jobs  which 
Ai  terlcan  women  have  taken  upon  them- 
ae  ves  in  Germany 

!f  Europe  should  turn  into  a  Dunkerque 
foi  us.  the  Clays  would  go  down  with  all  the 
r»  t — and  they'd  have  It  no  other  way  If 
th  (y  could. 

is  we  let  our  mind  wander  ba>-k  to  Berlin. 

n  glad  Lucius  Clay  la  the  American  No.  1 
gu  7  there. 

Jell  do  nothing  on  the  spur  of  the  mo- 
mi  nt.    He  knows  his  Job.  the  over  all  picture. 

:hinker.  he  has  his  plans  mapi>ed  for  any 
en  ergency.  however  improbable  of  arising. 

3ut  the  Russians  won't  frighten  him. 
Tt  ey  wont  humble  the  tHan.  They  won't  find 
Li  dus  Clay,  or  the  men  of  his  European  com- 
m^Jid.  down  to  the  youngest  GI.  groveling 
•t  their  feet. 

Ind  chat's  our  very  bC3t  bet  of  nullifying 
th  '  Russian  campaign  of  running  Americans 
cu:  cf  Berlin  without  a  shot  betug  fired. 


Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1948 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  EVEREn  M.  DIRKSEN 

or  ILLINOIS 

t^  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  1.  1948 

.Ir.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
pu  -pcse  of  the  amendment  which  I  have 
ju^t  offered  Is  to  require  that  com  In 
d  form  be  used  to  the  extent  of 
PCTcent  of  the  corn  procured  for  ex- 
t  under  th*?  European  recovery  pro- 
gram. The  bill  already  carries  a  proVl- 
slcp  under  which  at  least  25  percent  of 
wheat  procured  and  shipped  abroad 
wo^uld  be  in  the  form  of  flour  so  that 
work  of  milling  can  be  done  in  this 
coikntry   and   the   bjijroducts,   such   as 
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art  ..„>., — '  'O  the  grinding  of  wheat  and 
the  net  result  is  that  a  hleh'grade 
quaiiiy  production  of  cornstaich  and 
corn  flour  cannot  be  produced  in  the  mills 
abroad.  This  means  an  inferior  product 
from  the  standpoint  of  nutritional  and 
caloric  value.  That  is  highly  important 
because  the  very  purpose  of  the  food 
commodities  to  be  sent  abroad  is  to  build 
up  the  physical  capacity  of  people  to  re- 
construct their  own  industrial  economy 
and  this,  of  course,  requires  products 
where  every  element  of  nutrition  is  care- 
fully preserved. 

In  addition  to  these  factors,  it  should 
be  pointed  out  that  by  sending  abroad 
corn  in  the  form  of  starch  and  flour  there 
will  be  a  substantial  saving  on  terminal 
and  transportation  charges. 

Finally,  it  should  be  pointed  out  that 
every  bushel  of  corn,  if  processed  on  thLs 
side,  will  yield  about  one-half  pound  of 
valuable  and  nutritious  oil.  The  milling 
facilities  abroad  would  not  permit  of  this 
oil  extraction  and  in  a  sense  it  coristl- 
tutes  a  loss. 

I  should  point  out  that  in  1946  and 
1947  about  109.0C0  000  bushels  ol  corn 
were  exported.  This  is  indeed  a  sub- 
stantial quantity  and  when  reduced  to 
terms  of  flour  and  starch  would  mean 
much  to  the  industry  irf  the  United 
States  and  even  more  to  the  people 
abroad  in  the  form  of  a  nutritious  high- 
grade  food  product. 

It  may  be  because  of  the  drought 
which  produced  an  acute  corn  shortage 
In  the  Corn  Belt  that  this  will  not  be  an 
immediate  problem  but  let  it  not  be  for- 
gotten that  the  program  before  us  is  of 
a  long-range  characte.  and  it  Is  fair  to 
assume  that  a  monumental  crop  of  corn 
will  be  produced  in  the  years  that  lie 
ahead.  We  shall  then  be  giving  sus- 
tained consideration  to  increased  ex- 
ports of  corn  in  place  of  other  cereals 
and  the  problem  of  export  processing 
will  then  assume  important  proportions. 

It  will,  therefore,  be  in  the  interest  of 
economy  for  the  United  States  and  for 
the  countries  abroad  to  receive  corn  in 
starch  and  flour  form  because  the  milling 
facilities  in  the  United  States  can  per- 
form this  Job  better  than  any  country 
eligible  for  aid  imder  the  pending  pro- 
gram. 
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ORD,  I  dtbiie  to  iniieri  (he  fourth  of  a 
series  of  articles  wiuten  by  Royer  Btuart, 
well-known  .staff  writer  for  the  Scrippi- 
Howard  newspapers,  which  appeared 
in  the  New  York  World-Telegram  news- 
paper  on  March  18.  1948.  The  article 
was  written  during  Mr.  Stuart's  recent 
trip  to  Palestine,  and  should  prove  of 
interest  to  my  colleagues.  It  is  entitled 
"War  Is  Real,  but  Scenes  of  Racial  Peace 
Provide  a  Hope  for  the  Future."  All  of 
the  Members  of  the  House  will  benefit 
from  reading  this  first-hand  account  of 
the  scene  in  Palestine. 

Was  Is  Real.  Btrr  Scines  of  Racial  Peaci 

PRov^DE  A  Hope  for  the  PuruaE 

(By  Roger  Stuart) 

Tel  Avi\-,  Palestine,  March  18. — Major 
Tlmlien  of  the  Haganah.  suntanned  and  lean, 
squinted  through  his  glasses  and  shook  his 
head. 

"No."  he  said.  "It  won't  be  easy  to  get 
around  here.  In  this  city,  yes.  But  outside — 
well,  things  are  very  difficult.  1  suggest  every 
precaution  be  taken  to  avoid  exposure  to 
snipers.  When  walking  In  areas  of  danger — 
and  youll  find  them  In  every  direction — 
keep  to  the  side  of  the  houses  and  take 
cover  in  case  of  emergency." 

Warlike  instructions.  To  one  who  had 
arrived  in  the  Holy  Land,  by  air.  only  2  hours 
earlier,  the  words  sounded  strange.  For. 
flying  In  over  the  Mediterranean,  the  scene 
had  been  anything  but  warlike. 

The  sea.  blue  and  calm,  suddenly  had  given 
way  to  land — cream-colored  desert,  with  not 
a  soul  In  sight.  Then,  as  the  plane  had 
swooped  down  toward  the  airport,  green 
fields  and  well-tended  orange  groves  had 
come  into  view. 

And  at  Lydda.  20  miles  from  Tel  Aviv,  the 
all- Jewish  city  on  the  coast,  the  bustle  and 
confusion  were  merely  what  one  would  asso- 
ciate with  any  busy  terminal  the  world  over. 

Travelers  arriving  and  leaving.  Officials 
scxirrylng  about.  The  harried  Brltl.xh  cus- 
toms Inspector  who,  after  looking  over  my 
passport  and  visa,  had  Inquired:  "Religion?" 

To  my  question — what  difference  did  It 
make? — he'd  replied:  "Really,  sir.  I  can't  say. 
But  it's  regulations.  I  must  ask  your 
religion." 

BAXBKO   WIKE    SHOW^INO 

At  the  airport,  too.  Id  noticed  that  there 
were  both  Jews  and  Arabs  working  In  the 
place,  along  with  Britishers;  and  nobody  had 
caused  the  slightest  bit  of  trouble. 

But  In  Tel  Aviv,  modern  and  teeming,  the 
picture  began  to  change.  Here  business  was 
going  on  as  usual,  with  candy  factories  and 
milk  mills  operating  at  capacity  and  with 
home  construction  booming. 
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TtMi  young  aoldleri.  Ineidantally,  are  Uard 
M  naila      They  drill  i  -  »  day  and  Itiarn 

both  lufftiitry  and  i  do  tactics     Ha- 

gauaU   now   has  a   iruluea   urmy   of   86,000, 
but  It  lacka  freedom  of  movement. 

The  BrltlJh  still  hold  their  mandate  over 
the  Holy  Land.  Though  Haganah  Is  a  Jewish 
army,  it  must  continue  to  operate  largely 
In  aecrecy  until  the  British  withdraw  their 
troops  this  summer. 

"You  see  what  I  mean?"  said  Major  Tim- 
ken,  after  I  had  looked  around  a  bit.  He 
showed  me  the  casualty  figures  of  the  night 
before:  Dead — 13  Jews,  47  Arabs;  destroyed— 
two  hotels,  five  houses,  one  office  building. 

Then  confusing  this  picture  of  war  and 
peace  some  more,  I  went  to  an  office  where 
records  are  kept  on  the  registration  of  new 
businesses  in  the  Holy  Land.  Despite  the 
fighting — which  hasn't  reached  the  stage  of 
out-and-out  war.  but  may  do  so  at  any  mo- 
ment— despite  uncertainty  over  the  future, 
commercial  enterprise  Is  carrying  on. 

In  1  week  I  found  90  new  companies  had 
been  registered,  with  total  capitalization  of 
more  than  $1,500,000.  Eighty-eight  of  them 
were  Jewish  concerns.  Two  were  Arab. 
Among  tliem  was  a  transportation  company, 
an  oilseed  crushing  plant,  a  bakery,  18 
manufacturing  establishments  to  produce 
shoes,  fountain  pens,  tools,  machinery,  tex- 
tiles, bakellte  ware,  and  leather  goods.  Both 
of  the  new  Arab  establishments  were  movie 
theaters. 

As  for  the  British,  their  latter-day  efforts 
at  maintaining  the  peace  are  negligible. 
They  still  have  more  than  70,000  troops  in 
the  Holy  Land,  but  they  are  not  using  them 
to  keep  lines  of  communication  open  be- 
tween towns  and  cities,  or  to  police  the  area, 
In  the  strictest  sense  of  the  word. 

BRITTSH    FAVORrnSM 

How  greatly  the  British  may  err  in  favor- 
ing one  Bide  over  another  Is  dlfflctilt  to  gage. 
But  I  have  seen  evidence  that  they're  harder 
on  the  Jews  than  on  the  Arabs. 

For  one  thing,  although  it  is  their  Invari- 
able custom  to  disarm  and  arrest  Jews  found 
carrying  guns,  I  have  watched  British  troops 
pass  un-unlformed  Arabs  carrying  rifles  time 
after  time  without  so  much  as  warning  them 
to  put  their  weapons  away. 

Meanwhile  Palestine  Is  shaping  up  for 
bigger  battles.  In  addition  to  the  local  Arab 
and  Jewish  fighters,  more  than  3.000  Syrian 
and  Iraqi  troops  have  quietly  penetrated  the 
country,  while  another  6.000  well-trained 
Arab  Legion  soldiers  from  Trans-Jordan  also 
are  on  Palestinian  soil.  Yet  you  can  find 
communities  where  Arabs  and  Jews  still  get 
along  well  together.  I  visited  one  orange 
Juice  csmnlng  factory,  for  instance,  where  rep- 
reaentatlves  of  both  groups  were  among  the 
jemployees.  And  in  farming  areas  north- 
east of  Tel  Aviv  I  have  seen  Jews  and  AratM 
working  side  by  side  without  friction. 
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IN  THI  HOUW  or  RKPtUWUrTATIVIBS 

Tuesday,  April  20,  t94i 

Mr.     McCORMACK.       Mr      Speaker, 

under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  address 
by  President  Truman  at  the  annual  din- 
ner of  the  American  Society  of  News- 
paper Editors: 

Mr.  Chairman,  distinguished  guests,  my 
fellow  Americans;  I  am  glad  to  be  here  to- 
night to  speak  to  the  American  Society  of 
Newspaper  Editors.  You  editors  make  a  dis- 
tinct and  Important  contribution  to  the  op- 
eration of  government  in  the  United  States. 
Your  frank  expression  of  vlevrs  on  current 
affairs  has  great  value  to  our  people  In  help- 
ing them  to  form  their  Judgments. 

It  Is  because  of  the  Influence  you  have 
upon  the  course  of  our  democracy  that  I  am 
glad  to  have  this  opporttmity  to  discuss  with 
you  one  of  the  major  problems  confronting 
our  country. 

I  am  going  to  talk  to  you  tonlgbt  about 
inflation. 

All  of  us  have  the  foreign  situation  very 
much  on  our  minds  these  days.  This  is 
proper,  for  we  must  devote  a  great  deal  of 
thought  to  our  foreign  relations  If  we  are 
to  succeed  in  working  out  the  difficult  inter- 
national problems  facing  us.  But  we  cannot 
afford  to  neglect  our  problems  at  home. 

The  success  of  our  foreign  policy  depends 
to  a  very  large  extent  upon  the  strength  and 
stability  of  our  domestic  economy.  The  plain 
fact  is,  however,  that  our  economy  is  in  se- 
rious danger  as  a  result  of  high  prices  and 
inflation. 

Inflation  may  seem  to  you  to  be  an  old 
story.  But  there  are  eomt  men  In  this  coun- 
try— men  who  happen  to  be  in  Influential 
positions — who  still  fail  to  understand  or  who 
deliberately  ignore  the  gravity  of  the  situa- 
tion and  the  need  for  forthright  measures 
to  meet  it.  They  have  tinkered  with  the 
problem  of  Inflation — they  have  even  taken 
some  feeble  steps  In  the  right  direction.  But 
they  have  taken  other  steps  in  the  wrong 
direction — steps  that  have  made  the  problem 
much  worse. 

WILL  KEEP  THE  "MENACE"  TO  rOKZ 

For  my  part.  I  believe  that  inflation  is  so 
grave  a  menace  to  this  cotmtry  and  to  the 
world  that  I  do  not  propose  to  let  It  be 
forgotten. 

I  believe  that  the  Government  has  a  clear- 
cut  responsibility  to  deal  with  high  prices. 
I  believe  that  we  know  what  measures  the 
Government  should  take.  I  cannot  sit  by 
silently  while  Inflation  continues  to  creep  up 
on  the  American  people. 

The  basic  facts  which  make  this  problem 
of  such  fundamental  importance  are  plain. 
The  world  stands  now  at  one  of  the  decisive 
points  in  history.    Emerging  from  the  most 
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BirVATION  U>  CrmMG  WOK6C 

This  is  not  a  new  situation,  but  it  is  get- 
ting worse. 

1  have  been  calling  attention  to  the  hard- 
ships and  dangers  of  high  prices  for  a  Jong 
time.  I  have  repeatedly  urged  businessmen 
to  exercise  voluntary  restraint  in  setting 
prices.  Many  of  them  have  courageously 
done  what  they  could  to  hold  prices  down. 
But  they  w*»re  not  strong  enough  to  stem  the 
tide,  and  prices  have  continued  to  rise. 

By  last  fall  it  had  become  clear  that  we 
could  not  place  our  main  reliance  on  volun- 
tary methods.  On  November  17  I  presented 
to  the  Congress  a  10-polnt  legislative  pro- 
gram for  dealing  with  Inflation.  That  pro- 
gram has  not  been  enacted.  And  prices  have 
continued  to  rlee. 

The  program  which  I  presented  to  the  Con- 
gress was  sound  and  necessary  last  November. 
It  is  still  soimd  and  it  Is  even  more  necessary 
now. 

The  total  demand  for  goods  Is  still  outrun- 
ning production.  Competition  for  scarce 
items  Is  still  pushing  prices  up.  Employment 
is  at  record  levels,  but  the  real  purchasing 
power  of  most  of  our  people  is  still  losing 
ground  to  Inflation. 

In  February  there  was  a  break  In  the  mar- 
ket for  wheat,  com,  and  other  agricultural 
products.  But  agricultural  prices  did  not 
drop  for  long,  and  they  did  not  drop  very  far. 
The  prices  paid  by  housewives  were  affected 
hardly  at  all.  The  general  level  of  prices  has 
remained  well  alxjve  the  already  excessive 
level  which  prevailed  in  1947. 

And  now  there  are  new  factors  that  have 
made  the  outlook  for  inflation  considerably 
worse. 

ETZEL    PRICES   CSITICIZED 

Some  key  prices  have  t>een  Increased,  un- 
wisely and  unnecessarily.  The  outstanding 
caae  was,  of  course,  the  increase  in  some  Im- 
portant steel  prices.  I  l>elleve  that  the  busi- 
nessmen who  made  these  Increases  did  not 
consider  their  far-reaching  effect  on  the  rest 
of  the  economy. 

They  made  the  regrettable  decision  to  in- 
crease prices  even  though  they  were  already 
making  record  profits.  In  the  face  of  these 
actions,  other  businessmen,  with  a  greater 
regard  for  the  public  welfare,  have  fought  a 
losing  battle  to  keep  their  prices  down. 

In  addition  to  these  price  increases,  in- 
flation has  been  encouraged  by  some  un- 
necessary interruptions  to  production.  The 
outstanding  example,  of  course,  was  the  work 
stoppage  In  the  coal  industry.  The  serious 
effect  of  the  loss  of  coal  production  shows 
the  narrow  margin  of  supply  on  which  we 
are  operating,  and  bow  quickly  shortages  of 
basic  materials  can  cripple  our  entire 
economy.  ^^ 
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APPENDIX  TO  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 


i  ,r.  other  new  factor  making  for  Inflation  ts 
th4    bill    recently   enacted   by    t&e   ConRresa 
g    Government    revenues   by    $5,000.- 
i  Thla  U  dangeroiu  from  the  stand- 

po  nt  of  the  Oovernment's  financial  stability, 
betiuse  It  Is  Ukely  to  result  In  a  deficit  in 
th\  next  fiscal  year. 

Is  also  dangerous  from  the  standpoint 
of  high  prices,  for  the  additional  billions  of 
do  lara  of  purchasing  power  will  not  be  ac- 
co  ni  anled  by  any  significant  increase  In 
pr  sduction.  It  means  simply  that  more  dol- 
lai  s  will  be  bidding  for  the  same  goods,  and 
pr  ces  will  be  bid  up  accordingly.  Fxirther- 
m<  ire.  by  eliminating  the  Oovernment's  sur- 
pl  IS  of  receipts  over  expenditures,  the  tax- 
rrluction  bill  will  remove  the  most  Impor- 
ta  It  single  factor  which  has  helped  to  bold 
pr  ,ce-  In  check  during  recent  months. 

Ptom   CONTXOLS    HZLO    NTZD 

^t  the  same  time  that  taxes  are  being 
re<  luced.  we  are  undertaking  a  program  of 
asiistance  to  foreljfn  countries.  We  are  also 
CO  nslderlng  certain  necessary  additions  to 
ov  r  national  defense  program.  Both  of  these 
pi  Qgrams  are  of  utmost  importance,  and 
must  have  them.  But  they  will  result 
Inj  strains  on  parts  of  our  economy,  which 
ca  n  add  to  inflation  if  we  do  not  have  proper 
cc  ntrols. 

In  considering  the  effects  of  these  pro- 
pims.  It  Is  extremely  Important  to  realize 
XI  at  we  now  have  practically  no  slack  In 
oi  r  economy.  We  have  substantially  full 
ei  iployment.  Factories  generally  are  operat- 
at  top  capacity.  We  cannot  Increase 
plant  capacity  rapidly.  We  have  only 
ncrmai    growth    In    the   labor    force   to 

unt  on  for  new  manpower. 

Uri^i^r  these  circumstances,  new  demands 
tis  and  prrductlon  necessarily  have 

(:  id  telling  effect  on  prices — unles.s 

e  proper  antl-lnflatlonary  steps  are  taken 

It  Is  apparent,  when  all  these  factors  are 
cc  nsldered.  that  the  danger  of  inflation  ha.i 
n  >t  diminished  In  the  last  few  months  On 
tl  e  contrary,  the  need  for  the  legislation  I 
nrjup'ted  is  even  more  urgent 

It  s£>€ms  to  me  that  the  basic  question  is 
clfear  It  is  whether  we  take  action  In  time 
t(  do  some  good  or  whether  we  delay  until  n 
c  isls  Is  upon  us.  It  Is  simply  a  matter  of 
tl  king  out  insurance  before  the  bouse 
Cheches  fire. 

WAAXS    or    CONTINUING    SPIKAL 

If  the  coct  of  living  continues  to  climb, 
and  prices  will  continue  to  chase  each 
o\h»r  upward  The  unhealthy  boom  will  Im- 
further  hardships  upon  these  who  fall 
behind  in  the  race.  The  greater  the  InfU- 
tl  }n  and  the  longer  It  lasts,  the  greater  the 
di  Ager  that  It.  will  end  in  unemployment. 
b*  Mtnen  distress,  and  recession  or  depression. 
It  U  of  little  significance  that  no  one  can 
fdrecast  the  ex.ict  time  when  this  will  hap- 
p<  n.  The  Important  point  is  that  we  can- 
n<  It  afford  to  let  It  happen  at  all. 

Since  I  addressed  the  Congress  1  month 
W4  o  today  on  the  need  for  prompt  action  on 
tl  0  KuropMin  recovery  program,  and  on  uni- 
.11  training  and  selective  service,  there 
b«en  a  greatly  Increased  Interest  by  our 
In  national  defense  and  in  our  for- 
policy.  This  Interest  has  been  reflected 
Id  the  enactment  of  the  legislation  to  aid 
Kiiropean  recovery.  But  our  domestic  econ- 
01  ay  has  been  dangerously  neglected.  It 
should  be  neglected  no  longer. 

I  believe  that  the  antl-lnflatlon  profrram 
rvcommcnded  to  the  Congreaa  last  Novem- 
b  ir  aheuld  be  enacted  at  one*.  That  program 
baUnccd  and  well-rounded.  It  Includes 
alMMUr**  to  reduce  the  excessive  amounts 
a  money  and  credit  which  are  lifting  prlMs. 
It  Includes  meaaurea  to  see  that  scarce  goods 
a  e  distributed  fairly  and  to  their  most  Im- 
p  >rtant  uses.  It  includsa  nacaaures  to  dc«il 
rectly  with  specUle  high  prlCM. 


ANn-INTl-ATlON   WAS   ta»HlXD 

All  these  measures  are  reasonable  anjd  prac- 
tical. They  attack  Inflation  In  a  direct  man- 
ner. They  offer  a  complete  and  consistent 
program  to  strike  at  the  heart  of  the  prob- 
lem of  high  prices. 

The  measures  I  proposed  are  designed  to 
hold  prices  down  while  keeping  production 
up.  and  increasing  it  as  rapidly  as  possible. 
They  are  designed  to  stop  runaway  prices,  so 
that  great  numbers  of  American  families  will 
not  be  priced  out  of  the  market  for  the  things 
they  need.  Tliese  measures  are  designed  to 
Insure  that  scarce  goods  are  not  wasted,  but 
are  used  where  they  will  be  of  the  greatest 
benefit. 

I  wish  to  emphaslM  that  the  situation  has 
already  been  made  more  difficult  by  delay. 
Additional  delay  will  only  add  to  the  danger. 

The  American  people  must  not  be  misled 
by  those  who  oppose  a  reasonable  antl-ln- 
flatlon program  and  a  reasonable  defense 
program.  It  has  been  said  that  the  present 
administration  is  trying  to  create  an  eco- 
nomic crisis  or  an  international  crisis.  The 
exact  opposite  Is  the  truth.  We  are  striving 
to  avoid  an  economic  crisis  by  protecting  our 
prosperity  while  we  still  have  it.  We  are 
striving  to  avoid  a  war  crisis  by  being  Arm 
before  it  Is  too  late. 

The  welfare  of  our  own  people,  the  effec- 
tiveness of  our  foreign  policy,  and  the 
strength  of  our  defenses  all  depend  on  our 
prosperity.  Only  If  we  preserve  the  sound- 
ness of  our  economy,  throvgh  prompt  and 
adequate  measures  to  control  inflation,  can 
we  contribute  our  full  share  to  a  peace  in 
which  freedom  and  democracy  will  be  secure. 

I  believe  that  the  people  of  the  United 
Slates  understand  that  we  have  a  great  op- 
portunity and  a  great  responsibility  to  lead 
the  world  through  these  changing  and  diflJ- 
cult  times  I  believe  that  our  people  have 
the  faith,  the  wisdom  and  the  unselfish  devo- 
tion to  the  common  good  to  take  whatever 
actions  are  necessary  to  meet  that  responsi- 
bility. 

We  can  succeed  If  wc  act  courmgeoi'aly  and 
act  in  time. 


Increase  Rail  Workers'  Retirement 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  EMORY  H.  PRICE 

or  FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  April  20.  1948 

Mr.  PPaCE  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker. 
Congress  recently  enacted  legislation  in- 
creasing the  retirement  income  payable 
to  civil-service  employees.  At  that  time 
the  great  majority  of  the  Members  of 
this  House  indicated  their  awareness 
that  retired  workers  are  suffering  real 
hardships  as  a  result  of  inflated  living 
costs.  Congress,  accordingly,  did  what 
It  could  to  relieve  the  plight  of  these 
people,  and  at  considerable  cost  IXDth  to 
the  Federal  OoVernment  and  to  Federal 
workers  still  in  service. 

There  has  recently  been  brought  to  our 
attention  the  similar  plight  of  retired 
railroaders.  I  say  "similar."  but  actually 
it  Is  worse.  The  average  annuity  under 
the  clvU-servlce  system  was  about  $81 
a  month.  The  average  railroad  annuity 
Is  only  $70. 

Just  Imagine  yourself  trying  to  get 
along  on  $70  a  month  and  support  your 
wife  besides. 


The  fact  that  we  recognize  the  need 
for  higher  annuities  for  retired  Federal 
workers,  who  were  already  drawing  more 
than  ex-railrcaders.  should  in  and  of  it- 
self be  all  the  argument  necessary  to 
persuade  us  to  do  the  same  for  retired 
railroad  people.  But  there  is  a  further 
argument.  Although  the  bill  to  increase 
Federal  annuities  wiil  cost  the  Treasury 
and  the  employees  money,  railroad  an- 
nuities can  be  incrca.sed  without  cost  to 
anyone. 

There  can  be  no  question  in  anyone's 
mind  that  Congressman  Robert  Ckosser, 
of  Ohio,  is  deeply  and  intelligently  inter- 
ested in  Ihe  welfare  of  all  railroaders. 

He  has  introduced  bill  numbered  H.  R. 
5993.  providing  for  a  modest  increase, 
ranging  from  20  to  25  percent,  in  the 
pay  of  retired  railroad  workers.  Other 
bills  have  been  introduced  in  the 
Eightieth  Congress  which  call  for  far 
greater  increases.  Those  other  bills  do 
not  have  the  support  either  of  Bob 
Grosser  or  of  that  great  legion  of  rail- 
road men  represented  by  the  Railway 
Labor  Executives'  As-sociation.  The 
Railway  Labor  Executives'  Association, 
speaking  for  20  of  the  Nation's  standard 
railroad  labor  organizations,  urges  us  to 
support  H.  R.  5993  in.stead  of  the  more 
lavish  measures. 

Is  this  self-sacrifice,  or  lack  of  fore- 
sight, or  mere  stupidity  on  the  part  of 
lallroad  labor?  On  the  contrary.  It  Is 
one  more  indication  of  their  foresight 
and  their  wisdom.  They  know  as  well 
as  we  do  that  retired  workers  need  more 
income.  They  also  know  that  working 
railroaders,  under  the  present  sch(?dule 
of  retirement  taxes,  are  carrying  all  the 
tax  load  they  can  handle.  Finally,  they 
know  that  it  would  be  futile  to  increase 
the  rate  of  retirement  pay  if.  by  so  doing, 
you  plunge  into  financial  chaos  the  very 
fund  from  which  all  the  retirement  pay 
must  come. 

With  those  three  objectives  In  mind. 
to  increase  annuities,  to  avoid  Increising 
taxes,  and  to  preserve  the  sotmdntss  of 
the  retirement  fund,  actuarial  estimates 
were  made  and  careful  study  was  given  to 
the  drafting  of  a  bill.  The  result  was 
Mr.  Crossers  H.  R.  5993.  the  onl.v  bill 
before  the  House  which  would  increase 
railroad  annuities  w  ithout  costing  the 
railroads  or  their  employees  one  cent 
more  than  their  present  tax  schedule, 
and  without  seriously  endangerini;  the 
retirement  fund. 

This  is  certainly  not  a  controversial 
question.  We  have  demonstrated,  by 
our  action  with  respect  to  the  civil- serv- 
ice system,  that  we  recognize  the  j)light 
of  men  and  women  who  are  past  their 
working  years.  We  have  the  word  of  the 
railroad  men  themselves — to  whonr.  pro- 
tection of  their  retirement  fund  i;.  cer- 
tainly a  paramount  interest — that  annu- 
ities can  safely  be  Increased  in  the  mod- 
est degree  provided  by  H.  R.  5993  We 
are  not  faced  with  a  decision  involving 
taxes.  All  we  are  called  upon  to  do  is 
to  pass  this  measure  so  that  certain 
spare  moneys  in  the  railroad  retirement 
fund  can  be  taken  out  of  the  fund  and 
placed  In  the  hands  of  deserving  ex-rail- 
roaders who  are  sorely  in  need  of  it .  In 
short,  we  see  the  need;  the  mea-is  to 
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meet  It  are  at  our  disposal;  delay  on  our 
part,  it  seems  to  me,  woiild  be  arbitrary, 
unfeeling,  and  completely  without  justi- 
fication. 


National  Defense 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIS  W.  BRADLEY 

or  CALIFOHNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'nVES 
Tuesday.  April  20.  1948 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  pre- 
sent herewith  to  the  Congress  a  Joint 
resolution  of  the  Long  Beach  chapters  of 
the  Air  Reserve  Association.  Officers  Re- 
serve Association  of  the  United  States, 
Reserve  Officers  of  the  Naval  Services. 
and  the  National  Guard  Officers  Associ- 
ation relative  to  national  defense: 

Whereas  In  view  of  recent  grave  Interna- 
tional developments  which  so  closely  parallel 
acts  of  aggressor  nations  which  led  to  World 
War  n  and  at  the  outaet  of  which,  found 
this  country  In  a  state  of  unpreparednese. 
and  believing  further  that,  should  such  pres- 
ent developments  lead  to  armed  conWct, 
sufficient  time  would  not  be  available  for  this 
country  to  arm.  we  therefore  submit  the  fol- 
lowing resolutions  and  urge  Congress  Uke 
appropriate  action  Immediately  and  allocate 
sufficient  funds  therefor: 

Resolved  by  the  Long  Beach  Chapters  0/ 
the  Air  Reaerce  Association.  Officers  Reserve 
Association  of  the  United  States.  Reserve  Of- 
ficers of  the  Naval  SerTices,  and  the  National 
Guaid  Officers  Association  {fointly).  That— 

1.  In  an  effort  to  combat  Soviet  Russia's 
apparent  plans  for  control  of  western  Europe 
we  extend  aid  to  such  countries  not  yet  wlth- 
iB  her  sphere  of  Influence  by  means  of  the 
Marshall  plan. 

2.  Expenditures  for  bringing  our  air 
strength  to  a  level  recommended  by  Presi- 
dent Truman's  Alr-PoUcy  Commission  and 
Joint  Congressional  Committee  Report  on 
Air  Power  be  immediately  authorized. 

3.  SelecUve  service  be  Immediately  eih- 
ployed  to  bring  our  armed  forces  up  to  fully 
authorized  strength  and  that  additional 
quotas  be  authorized  as  necessary  to  coun- 
ter any  present  or  forseeable  danger  from 
aggreeaor  nations. 

4.  There  be  an  immediate  curtailment  of 
all  shipments  of  material^  to  Communist- 
dominated  countries. 

5.  Mobilization  procedures  for  reserves  and 
Ualned  veterans  be  Implemented  to  a  point 
where  they  can  be  made  effective  with  the 
least  possible  delay. 

6.  The  provisions  of  the  industrial  moblll- 
cation  plan  be  implemented  at  the  earliest 
practicable  date  and  to  include  expropriation 
of  the  merchant  marine  and  Induction  of 
lU  personnel  immediately  Into  the  armed 
forces  In  the  event  of  the  outbreak  of  hos- 
tUities. 

7.  A  form  of  universal  military  training 
compatible  with  our  need  and  within  the 
bounds  of  the  economic  stability  of  the 
country  be  adopted  to  supplement  the  above 
measurea. 

8.  The  secretary  of  the  Council  of  Reserve 
Cflacers  of  the  Armed  Forces  Is  hereby  In- 
structed to  Uansmlt  copies  of  this  resolution 
to  the  President  of  the  United  States,  the 
Speakers  of  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, the  Secretary  of  National  De- 
fense, the  chairmen  of  the  Committees  on 
AnnMi  Services  and  Appropriations,  the  Cali- 
fornia Senators,  and  the  Representative  of 
Um  Eighteenth  California  Congressional  Dls- 
Uict. 


Confress  and  People  Most  Keep  Shirts  On 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  C.  COLE 

OT  MTSSOtnU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  20.  1948 

Mr.  COLE  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Record.  I  include  the  following  edi- 
torial from  the  Kansas  City  Star  of  April 
7.  1948: 

CONGEESS    AND    PEOPLE    MUST    KEEP    SHTRTS    ON 

(By  Louis  Bromfleld) 
It  is  important  that  our  citizens,  and,  In 
particular,  our  Congressmen  keep  their  shirts 
on.  It  will  have  to  be  our  citizens  and  our 
Congressmen  who  keep  things  under  control, 
for  it  seems  more  and  more  certain  that 
one  cannot  look  to  the  administration  or  to 
the  armed  services  for  sane  guidance. 

Either  the  perU  of  war  Is  noj  so  great  as 
we  have  been  led  to  believe  or  there  is 
much  vital  Information  which  has  been  kept 
from  the  American  people.  In  the  long  run 
the  second  alternative  is  as  distressing  and  as 
dangerous  as  the  peril  of  war  Itself,  for  it 
Implies  a  break-down  of  democratic  govern- 
ment. 

Like  many  Congressmen  and  many  good 
citizens.  I  have  a  strong  suspicion  of  two 
tbings— that  we  are  being  taken  for  a  ride  by 
the  brass  hats  and  that  the  State  Depart- 
ment finds  a  war  scare  convenient  In  cover- 
ing up  its  sad  record  of  ineptness  and  lack  of 
ccmcerted  planning.  Probably  there  Is,  in 
the  situation,  something  of  both  elements. 
Under  such  conditions  we  must  look  to  the 
Members  of  the  Senate  and  the  House, 
directly  responsible  to  the  people,  to  protect 
our  rights  and  defend  them  from  the  mili- 
tary and  the  bureaucrats,  both  of  which  are 
inherently  and  eternally  persistent  menaces 
to  the  functioning  of  true  democracy  In  the 
repubUcan  form.  In  all  of  this  Mr.  Truman, 
a  victim  of  forces  he  clearly  neither  under- 
stands nor  can  control.  Is  no  help  whatever 
to  the  people. 

It  is  from  time  to  time  the  fashion  to  criti- 
cize and  ridicule  Congress.  I  would  not  say 
that  the  criticism  has  always  been  unmerited 
but  there  Is  good  significance  in  the  sources 
of  the  criticism.  Nearly  all  of  it,  much  of 
It  deliberately  organized,  comes  from  the 
brass  hats  of  the  armed  forces,  the  bureau- 
cratic lobbies  and  from  the  Communists. 
Those  are  Indeed  strange  bedfellows  and  all 
oi  them  are  attacking  the  Institution  of  di- 
rectly elected  representatives  who  are  the 
watchdogs  and  the  guardians  of  your  liber- 
ties and  future  and  mind. 

That  Js  a  good  fact  and  one  never  to  be 
forgotten  if  those  Ubertles  and  that  future 
are  not  to  be  trampled  upon.  An  elected 
President,  with  the  great  powers  delegated 
to  him  under  the  Constitution  and  the  pow- 
ers which  have  been  usurped  from  time  to 
time  by  him,  under  stress  of  war  and  crisis, 
can  never  wholly  be  counted  upon  as  a  de- 
fender of  the  peoples  rights.  Never  was  that 
more  true  than  it  is  today. 

Right  or  wrong,  the  immense  and  costly 
program  proposed  by  the  President  and  the 
armed  forces  can  lead,  if  carried  out  In  all 
details,  only  to  economic  and  social  disaster 
and  depression.  The  crisis.  If  there  lii  one, 
was  largely  created  or  at  least  promoted  by 
the  President  and  by  the  State  Department. 
It  began  with  the  secret  agreementH  of  a 
tired  and  weakened  President  at  Yalta  and 
Teheran  and  has  grown  \mder  the  directives 
of  a  weak  and  conftised  President,  and  under 
the  succession  of  wavering  and  uncxjrdl- 
nated  activities  of  the  State  Department, 
overstuffed,  confused,  and  working  a  large 
part  of  the  time  against  itself. 


This  column  Is  written  to  remind  all  d 
us  that  our  Congressmen  are  our  best  friends 
and  defenders  and  that  we  must  give  them 
guidance  while  we  look  to  them  for  guidance. 
Without  Congress  as  a  bulwark  and  protector 
of  all  of  us,  ve  could  come  quickly  to  an 
evU  end  at  the  hands  either  of  a  President 
or  of  the  armed  fOTCes  and  the  bureaucrats. 
It  Is  a  good  fact  never  to  be  forgotten. 

The  Communists,  who  would  like  best  of 
all  to  see  Congress  discredited  and  destroyed, 
are  the  worst  enemies  of  democracy  and  the 
Republic.  They  ridicule  Coiigre&s  because 
Congress  Is  the  strongest  bulwark  against 
their  machinations  and  their  unprincipled 
t3n-anny. 

I  suggest  that  all  of  us  keep  on  our  shirts 
and  Instruct  our  good  friends  In  Congress  to 
do  likewise.  Work  with  your  Senator  and 
your  Representative.  They  were  created  by 
the  founding  fathers  to  protect  you  agsdnst 
the  humbug,  the  ambitions,  the  folly,  and 
the  errors  of  small  men  who  find  their  shoes 
too  big  for  them. 


The  American  Standard  of  Livinf :  How 
Can  It  Best  Be  Improved?— Reutber 
Versus  Taft 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  LESINSKI 

OF   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RBPRBSENTATIVBS 

Tjiesday.  April  20.  1948 

Mr.  LESINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  revise  and  extend  my  remarks 
in  the  Record,  I  wish  also  to  include  a 
very  interesting  and  enlightening  discus- 
sion which  took  place  on  the  five  hun- 
dredth consecutive  broadcast  of  the 
weekly  radio  program  entitled  "People's 
Platform."  between  the  senior  Senator 
from  Ohio  and  Mr.  Walter  P.  Reuther, 
president  of  the  U  AW -CIO.  This  broad- 
cast was  on  the  CBS  network  from  Sta- 
tion WlOP  in  Washington  on  Sunday, 
April  11,  1948.  and  was  on  the  question: 
"The  American  Standard  of  Living :  How 
Can  It  Best  Be  Improved?" 

In  the  course  of  this  discussion,  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  interrupted  Mr. 
Reuther  to  ask  him  to  "get  rid  of  the 
demagoguery  and  all  this  political  stuff 
and  talk  economics." 

Mr.  Reuther  had  Just  protested  the 
tagging  as  socialistic  proposals  to  help 
the  little  fellow  and  had  remarked  that 
this  was  what  Mr.  Herbert  Hoover  did 
when  he  was  President.  He  had  also 
referred  several  times  to  the  Hoover-Taf t 
economic  theory  that  prosperity  must 
trickle  down  from  profits  poured  in  at 
the  top. 

The  alleged  demagoguery  of  Mr. 
Reuther's  remarks  escapes  me. 

And.  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  debate 
was  scheduled  for  rebroadcast  in  the 
State  of  Nebraska  36  hours  before  the 
Presidential  primaries.  In  which  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  was  a  contender  for 
the  Republican  nomiruitlon,  I  wonder  if 
there  was  not  just  a  little  bit— let  us  say, 
a  chemical  trace— of  pollUcs  in  the  Sena- 
tor's own  reanarks. 

I  say  this  not  in  derogation  of  political 
stuff  and  politics.  Politics  is  the  stuff 
that  democracy  is  made  of.    I  think  that 
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thr  Senator  from  Ohio  and  Mr.  Reuther 
were  both  talking  economics  and  both 
UJKlng  politics.  Their  remarlu  are 
werlh  the  consideration  of  the  Members 
be»use.  to  my  mind,  they  set  forth  two 
op  Msed  points  of  view  and  do  it  well,  so 
thit  public  interest  and  understanding 
ar  >  promoted.  I  congratulate  both  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  and  Mr.  Reuther  for 
th!  clarity  with  which  they  set  forth 
thflr  conflicting  views.  The  Columbia 
Bzoadcastlng  System  is  to  be  congratu- 
la  ed  for  having  arranged  the  debate. 

)Ar.  Speaker,  nothing  is  more  im- 
pcrtant  to  the  welfare  of  the  American 
pc  Qple.  meaning  the  wage  and  salary 
earners,  the  farmers,  the  investors,  the 
bi  sinessmen  and  indu-strialists.  than  the 
subject  matter  of  this  debate. 

Jefferson,  Jackson.  Lincoln.  Wocdrow 
W.Non.  and  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  all 
hi  Id  that  our  system  of  government,  cur 
e<onomy.  our  ways  of  doing  business, 
w  !re  means  to  "^n  end.  not  an  end  in 
tlemaelves,  and  that  the  end  objective 
w  IS  the  welfare  of  the  men,  women,  and 
clildren  who  make  up  cur  Nation. 

In  their  flghts  against  the  insatiable 
money  power  and  the  grow>;h  of  moncp- 
o:  y.  they  held  that  our  Federal  Govern- 
nrent  could  and  shou'd  do  that  wh'Ch 
wis  necessaiy  to  protect  and  promote 
ttie  welfare  of  people. 

Over  the  protests  of  its  own  spokes- 
R  en.  free  enterprise  again  and  a^rain 
his  been  saved  from  self-destruction. 
Congress  has  enacted  legislation  against 
n  onopoly.  against  holding  company 
a  )uses.  against  reckless  manipulation  of 
ciedit.  against  the  destruction  of  our 
n  ttural  resources,  atainst  cutthroat 
c<  mpetition  of  rates,  wage.s  and  work- 
li  g  conditions  and.  afllrmativeiy.  for  the 
m  tabiishment  of  a  measure  of  social  se- 
curity, minimum  wages,  and  maximum 
h  iiu-s 

During  the  war.  we  preserved  a  large 
■  MtfUre  of  economic  stability  by  wise 
li  Uslation  providing  for  priorities  and 
a  locations  of  materials,  for  price  and 
ci  edit  control,  and  for  emergency  hous- 
Irg.  At  the  end  of  the  war,  these  were 
p:  ematurely  abandoned  and  rvmaway  in- 
R.  ition  has  resulted  so  that,  today,  we 
aj  e  confronted  with  material  bottle- 
nit-ks.  with  so-called  black  markets  In 
stfel  and  other  items,  with  shortages  all 
aisng  the  production  line,  aggravating 
tl  e  inflationary  danger. 

We  have  now  undertaken — and  wisely 
urdertaken — heavy  commitments  under 
E  iP  This,  together  with  the  necessity 
fc  r  increased  production  for  national  de- 
fefise.  again  Intensifies  the  inflatlcnarjr 
di  nger.  This  we  broiight  out  a  few  days 
ai  0  by  the  retiring  Chairman  of  the 
P  deral  Reserve  Board.  Mr.  Marrlner  S. 
B  cles. 

In  this  debate,  we  find  one  spokesman 
a  gulng  against  Ck}vernment  action  to 
p  omote  economic  stability,  except  in  the 
n  irrow  field  of  cndlt.  and.  on  the  other 
h  md.  the  piaaidaat  of  the  world's  btg- 
g<  'Si  union.  Mr.  Walter  P.  Reuther.  of  the 
DAW-CIO.  declaring  that  certain  Oov- 
ei  nment  actions  are  essential  In  order  to 
p  event  the  continued  draining  off  of 
p  irchaslng  power  into  exorbitant  profits 
w  ii!e  prices  rise  and  workers'  wages 
sirink  in  terms  of  real  piu-chasmg  power. 


At  the  end  of  the  debate  Mr.  Reuther 
summed  up  by  saying  that  his  opponent 
thought  a  rising  sUndard  of  living  could 
best  be  brought  about  by  letting  profits 
rise  to  the  top  and  trickle  from  the  top 
down  to  the  masses  of  wage  earners  and 
farmers  on  the  bottom,  while  he.  Mr. 
Reuther.  contended  :hat  the  way  to 
maintain  prosperity  and  have  a  high  and 
rising  standard  of  living  for  all  the 
American  people  is  to  maintain  purchas- 
ing power  at  the  bottom  so  that  the 
mas-ses  of  wage  earr.ers  and  farmers  can 
buy  back  steadily,  year  after  year — with- 
out the  unhealthy  booms  and  busts  that 
we  have  known  in  the  past — the  abun- 
dant production  that  our  economy  is  ca- 
pable of  turning  out.  Mr.  Reuthers  op- 
ponent objected  with  some  heat,  declar- 
ing that  he  had  said  nothing  of  the  sort. 

I  leave  it  to  the  readers  of  the  text 
Itself  to  decide  whether  or  not  Mr. 
Reuthers  summary  of  the  two  conflict- 
ing proposals  is  fair  and  accurate. 

First  Anwouncki.  Senator  Tatt  and  Mr. 
Reuther.  what  can  we  do  now  to  get  more  of 
the  gcod  things  of  life  for  ua  all? 

StccNO  A.NNOUNcia.  Prom  Waahlngton.  Co- 
lumbia presents  the  People'a  Platform,  with 
Dwi^.'il  Cooke.  This  brordcast  marks  the 
aur.iversary  of  the  five  hundredth  program  of 
Coiumblas  People's  Platform. 

For  almost  10  years  the  People's  Platform 
has  brought  to  Its  microphone  prominent 
and  well-lnXcrmed  guesU  to  present  in  spon- 
taneous discussion  the  spontaneous  views  on 
the  vital  Usues  of  our  time;  today,  another 
timely  debate,  as  Republican  Presidential 
cnndidate  Senator  Robert  A.  Tait,  of  Ohio, 
and  labor  leader  Waltir  RiuTHn,  pres:dent 
of  the  tJnlted  Auto  Workers.  CIO.  Join  Chair- 
man Dwlght  Cocke  to  discuss  the  question: 
■  Kow  Can  the  American  Standard  of  Living 
B.<st  Be  Improved?"  We  bear  first  from  Mr. 
Cocke. 

Mr  CooKt  On  this  five  hundredth  broad- 
cast. It  Is  a  pleasure  to  see  sitting  arcurd  the 
table  with  me  two  Amerlcaiu  who  represent 
Important  and  powerful  sections  of  thotight 
about  cur  future,  the  Presidential  candi- 
date and  the  president  of  the  largest  labor 
union  in  the  United  States  of  America. 

Gentlemen.  If  you  are  both  wUllng.  lets 
jump  right  past  how  Incredibly  better  the 
American  standard  of  living  la  than  any  en- 
joyed by  any  other  people  in  the  history  of 
the  world  It's  typical  of  Americans.  I  hope, 
that  we  don't  sit  back  on  our  overstuffed 
Jauicls. 

Mr  Tatt.  what  should  we  do  to  raise  our 
standard  of  living  and  realize  even  t>etter 
th'S  potential  in  the  American  way? 

Senator  Taft.  First.  Mr.  Cocke,  of  course, 
the  standard  uf  living  of  any  people  depends 
on  production.  The  more  commodities  and 
producu  of  all  kinds  that  ar«  produced,  the 
more  things  people  have  to  eat.  to  wear,  to 
use,  homes  to  occupy:  the  greater  the  pro- 
ductivity of  each  workman,  on  the  average; 
that  is.  the  more  he  produces  the  more  he 
has  to  enjoy,  and  the  higher  his  standard  of 
living. 

The  best  way  to  Increase  his  production 
la  to  give  him  better  tools  with  which  to 
work,  better  plant,  and  machinery  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  great  improve- 
ment which  has  occurred  In  this  country 
In  the  past  century  Is  due  to  ImprovaMnta 
in  the  tools  of  labor. 

Therefore,  the  first  answer  to  your  ques- 
tion is:  Encouragt  paopie  and  corporations 
to  save  and  inT«Bt  thctr  money  in  productive 
•nterprlae. 

Sacond.  keep  the  market  free  from  monop- 
oly; keep  coUectlve  bargaining  tret  and 
•qual.  Competition  is  the  bwt  regulator  ot 
the  dlatributlon  of  the  money  after  you  get 
it.  and  of  incentlv*  rewords. 


Third,  plan  Government  spending  and  Ux 
policies  and  Government  control  of  ciedlt. 
to  keep  the  economic  machinery  runnli  g  at 
full  speed  and  thus  prevent  depresi  Ions 
which  can  reduce  the  standard  of  living  more 
than  anything  else. 

Fi;urth,  reduce  Government  expenditures 
and  toxatlou  particularly  for  armanient. 
when  poeslbie.  so  our  production  of  civ  lUu 
goods  con  be  Increased.  Instead  of  military 
goods. 

Mr  CooKr,  Mr  Reuther.  what  do  you  add 
to  Mr.  TArrs  suggestion  here  of  prcduc  Ion. 
competition,  and  the  role  of  Government? 

Mr.  RitrTHra.  We  have  got  to  do  more  than 
ju.st  expand  production.  Our  basic  Jol)  In 
America  U  to  achieve  a  balance  l)eiween  jur- 
chaslng  power  and  productive  power.  We 
have  got  to  get  the  purchasing  power  In  the 
hands  of  the  American  people,  the  workers 
in  the  city,  and  the  fanners  on  the  farm,  oo 
that  they  can  buy  back  the  goods  we  -urn 
out  In  the  factories  and  on  the  forms. 

In  1939.  and  the  years  before  that,  we  had 
production.  And  under  Mr  Hoover  we  got 
Into  an  awful  jam  because  30.000  famUl<>a  at 
the  top  cf  our  economic  pyramid  hod  more 
income  In  19:9  than  13.0cb.000  fomUUa  ot 
the  txjttom  of  the  pyramid. 

That  meant  that  the  few  on  top  had  :nore 
than  they  needed.  whUe  millions  on  the  bot- 
tom didn't  hove  enough.  This  production 
port  of  the  problem  Is  only  half  of  the  prob- 
lem. The  other  half,  and  the  more  Important 
half  at  the  moment,  is  distribution,  pur- 
chasing power.  At  the  moment  prices  arc  too 
high  ond  profits  ore  too  high,  and  purchas- 
ing power  in  the  hands  of  the  people— vork- 
ers.  rarmers.  white-collar  groups — is  too  low. 

Untortuuotely.  Mr.  Ccoke.  most  every-.hing 
that  Congress  hod  done  in  the  post  0  or  8 
months  has  moved  in  the  direction  of  giving 
more  to  the  people  who  already  bavo  too 
much  and  taking  owoy  from  the  people  who 
need  more.  Take  the  tax  bill,  just  as  a i  ex- 
ample. The  tax  bin  Just  paaaed  by  Mr.  Taft 
and  his  group  In  CongrcM  gives  o  man  with 
four  in  the  famUy.  with  o  $2,500  income,  o 
•69  tax  reduction,  but  gives  o  man  with  a 
•250 .ceo  Income  0  134 .700  tax  reduction.  This 
means  more  yachts  ond  leas  breed  ond  t  utter 
for  the  people. 

Senator  Tatt.  Mr.  Cooke,  os  for  os  tl;e  tox 
bill  Is  concerned,  we  took  o  hundred  percent 
of  the  taxes  cff  7.000,000  people  ot.d  of 
course  we  took  168  off.  but  he  wasn't  paying 
very  much  more  than  that.  The  percentage 
of  Increaae  to  the  reduction  given  Is  o  for 
higher  percentage  than  oil  the  lower  Income 
groups. 

Accor.llng  to  Mr.  Reuther.  he  doesn't  wont 
to  give  the  top  people  onythlng.  Of  course, 
o  man  paying  $100,000  geu  o  5  percent 
reduction,  thafs  more  thon  ony  moji  can 
get  who  poys  leaa  thon  $5,000  But  as  o 
matter  of  fact,  though.  Mr.  Rcuther's  whole 
thesis  Is  wrong.  The  reason  prices  ore  going 
up  today  is  that  there  is  too  much  pu-chos- 
Ing  power,  more  purchasing  power  tx-coiue 
ot  oovlngs  ond  other  circumstances  th  in  we 
con  get  our  production  up  to.  Consequently,  ( 
the  natural  economic  demand  ond  i  upply  i> 
forces  prices  up.  We  may  get  to  o  point 
where  we  need  more  purchasing  power,  but 
we  ore  not  there  yet. 

Mr.  Cooks.  Let's  get  back  to  the  tax  ques- 
tion now. 

Mr.  Reuthu.  Senator  Taft,  people  can't 
eat  percentages:  they  need  bread  and  t  utter. 
Tou  gove.  In  your  tax  bill,  o  worker  with 
four  In  the  fomUy  with  o  $3,500  Inome — 
you  gave  him  o  3  percent  increase  n  his 
purchoolng  power.  After  he  pays  his  taxes 
he  win  hove  3  percent  more  purchosing 
power  than  he  had  lost  year  And  you  gave 
a  fellow  who  makes  $250,000  with  f(ur  In 
the  family  o  50  percent  Increose  In  thi)  ptir- 
choslng  power  he  has. 

Senotor  Tarr.  Mr.  Reuther.  you  soy  these 
percentages  don't  mcou  anything.  A  man 
with  $2,900  and  fotir  In  the  famUy   oelore 
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this  paid  at>out  a  hundred  dollars.  Now  he 
gets  o  $60  reduction  and  he  pays  obout  $30, 
occordlng  to  your  own  flgtires. 

Mr.  RrtrrHts.  Why  not  give  him  more  ond 
take  more  owoy  from  the  fellow  who  gets 
$250,000,  becotise  he  can  live  on  what  he  gets 
after  he  poys  o  high  tax. 

Senator  Tatt.  Your  theory  would  simply 
exempt  23.000.000  people  altogether,  no  taxes; 
put  all  the  taxes  on  people  who  save  money 
and  occumulate  them,  the  various  savings 
thot  are  necessary  If  you  ever  want  to  Inveet 
In  new  plants  to  give  people  new  jobs — of 
course  not.  I  mean  you  can  go  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  taking  100  percent  of  all  profits;  or 
you  can  go  on  the  principle  of  taking  100 
percent  of  oil  Incomes  over  $25,000,  but  the 
trouble  is  that  kind  of  theory  would  simply 
get  you  back  to  a  state  socialism  plan  In 
which  nobody  saves  any  money  any  more. 

Mr.  RxiTTHga.  Senator  Taft,  that  la  the 
same  kind  of  economic  theory  that  we  prac- 
ticed under  Harding  and  under  CooUdge 
and  under  Hoover.  That  Is  the  Hoover-Talt 
economic  theory,  and  what  happened  under 
that  theory?  America  went  down  the  road 
until  the  purchasing  power  became  so  low 
and  the  productive  power  so  out  of  balonce 
that  we  got  Into  the  worst  economic  jam 
In  the  history  of  the  world. 

Mr.  Hoover  used  to  talk  about  prosperity 
being  just  around  the  corner;  and  we  waited, 
ond  we  waited,  becouse  the  American  people 
were  behind  the  eight  ball.  We  never  got 
oround  the  comer.  We  never  got  around 
the  comer  until  we  started  to  put  purchasing 
power  through  our  economy. 

If  we  practice  your  kind  of  economics. 
the  Hoover-Toft  economics,  we  will  go  right 
bock  to  onother  depression,  becaiise  you  have 
got  to  Imlance  purchasing  power  with  pro- 
ductive power. 

Senotor  Taft.  Mr.  Reuther.  you  are  Just 
simply  advancing  a  socialistic  theory  that 
nobody  ought  to  t>e  allowed  to  sove  onythlng. 
How  obout  talking  about  the  present  Instead 
of  the  past?  The  purchasing  power  theory 
was  the  theory  of  the  New  Deal;  it  was  ab- 
solutely wrong.  You  pumped  purchasing 
power  for  10  yeors  ond  ot  the  end  of  that 
time  you  had  10.000,000  people  stin  unem- 
ployed. The  whole  theory  that  you  want 
more  consumer  purchasing  power — what 
hoppens  to  the  product — the  money  that 
goes  In?  A  certain  amount  of  It  has  to  be 
saved.  In  foct.  the  whole  future  of  the 
Increased  cost  of  living  depends  on  some- 
body saving— whether  It  is  corporations, 
whether  It  Is  Individuals.  You  want  people 
to  spend  every  cent  they  get.  to  give  to  peo- 
ple who  spend  It  entirely  for  consumer  goods. 
Then  you  will  hove  exactly  what  happened, 
and  depression  continuing  indefinitely  In  the 
United  States. 

Prosperity  here  depends  upon  o  lorge  per- 
centage of  the  proceeds  cf  our  wealth  belne; 
invested  In  new  tools,  new  Investments.  It 
takes  obout  six  or  seven  thousand  dollars  to 
create  one  new  job  ot  good  wages  today. 

Mr.  RiUTHDi.  Senator  Taft,  the  difference 
between  you  and  me  Is  this:  I  am  not  opposed 
to  people  saving,  excepting  I  want  the  Utile 
fellow  to  be  able  to  sove.  You  wont  the  cor- 
poration to  do  all  the  saving:  you  want  the 
people  who  have  already  got  too  much  to  go 
on  saving  ond  getting  more  and  more  and 

more.     The  basis  of  prosperity 

Senator    Taft.  No.    no:    I    don't    care    to 

•ay 

Mr.  REtTTHKR.  Just  wolt  a  minute.  This  is 
not  o  SenoU  filibuster.  Give  me  a  minute, 
please. 

The  trouble  with  America  Is  that  the 
people  that  you  are  supporting,  economicolly 
and  politically,  are  the  people  who  have  al- 
ready got  too  much  of  the  things,  and  you 
wont  them  to  have  a  monopoly  not  only  on 
the  good  things  of  life  but  also  a  monopoly 
on  the  right  to  save. 

I  want  the  little  fellow  not  only  to  be  able 
to  buy  enough  food  for  his  kids,  to  give  them 
a  decent  home,  to  give  them  proper  cloth- 


ing, decent  medical  care  ond  educationol 
opportunity.  I  want  him  to  be  able  to  do 
that  ond  still  have  a  little  bit  left  over. 
Mr.  CooKK.  I  want  to  make  o  bit  of  o  fili- 
buster, if  I  may  here,  gentlemen.  In  terms 
of  a  central  point,  each  of  ycu  have  made: 
On  the  one  hand  the  question  is  the  neces- 
sity of  increasing  production.  Senator 
Tafts  point  Is  that  there  Is  more  than 
enough  money  and  mcwe  than  enough  pur- 
chasing power  now  to  buy  what  we  pro- 
duce; and  on  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Reuther's 
point  is  that  we  need  considerably  more 
purchasing  power  now.  How  are  you  going 
to  do  that? 

Senator  Taft.  Let  me  analyze  Mr.  Reu- 
ther's argument.  He  has  got  two  things: 
First  he  talks  aljcut  more  consumer  pur- 
ch.aslng  power  to  buy  the  things  that  are 
made.  That  is  a  fair  point — I  don't  think 
it  is  material  today,  but  certainly  we  have 
to  keep  consuming  purchasing  power  in  bal- 
ance with  saving.  We  don't  want  to  get  too 
much  saving;  we  dont  want  to  get  too  much 
consumer  purchasing  power. 

His  other  point  is  just  a  plain  socialiiitlc 
point  that  he  doesn't  like  the  present  dis- 
tribution of  wealth  and  he  wants  to  dis- 
tribute it  a  different  way.  Most  people  will 
spend  the  money.  I  agree  with  him.  I 
think  the  more  you  can  distribute  equally, 
the  income  of  this  country  among  different 
people,  the  better;  but  you  can  take  all  the 
corporation  profits,  for  instance,  that  he  has 
talked  ab>out,  and  add  It  to  income  and  it 
will  add  about  10  or  12  percent  to  the  aver- 
age income  and,  of  course,  half  the  corpora- 
tions will  close  up  and  there  won't  \x  any 
jobs,  and  ycu  will  decrease  the  Income  again. 

Mr.  Reuther.  Let's  look  at  two  phases  of 
the  problem  Senator  Taft  hns  raised.  He 
raised  first  of  oil  the  profit  question,  ond 
then  the  question  of  competition.  Let's  take 
up  the  question  of  competition  first. 

Senator  Taft  has  been  saying  repeatedly 
the  past  couple  of  years  that  free  enterprise 
under  competition  will  bring  down  prices. 
That  Is  all  a  very  lovely  theory.  But  in  prac- 
tice, because  American  monopoly  controls 
basic  Industries  in  this  country,  free  enter- 
prise and  a  free  market  is  Just  a  myth. 

On  February  21  I  was  testifying  before 
the  Senate  committee.  Senator  Taft  said  at 
that  time  that  prices  were  just  about  ready 
to  come  down.  That  was  In  February  1947, 
more  than  a  year  ago.  Since  then  they  have 
continued  to  go  up  more  than  10  percent. 
Now,  here  is  what  happened  since  they 
smashed  price  control:  Price  control  ended 
in  November  1946.  From  November  1946  to 
January  1948  production  only  Increased  2 
percent.  Prices  went  up  17  percent  and  the 
profits  of  1,500  manufacturing  corpora; ions, 
according  to  the  report  of  the  National  City 
Bank,  went  up  54  percent  more  in  1947  than 
in  1946. 

Let's  Ulk  about  competition  for  o  second. 
Now,  what  happened 

Mr.  CooKZ.  Let's  let  Mr.  Taft  tolk  for  a 
second 

Senator  Taft.  First,  may  I  Inform  Mr. 
Reuther  that  there  Is  some  monopoly  and 
the  monopoly  ought  to  be  gone  alter  and 
prevented.  Of  course,  he  says  you  can't  pre- 
vent It,  so  he  wants  a  socialistic  plan  by  which 
the  Government,  in  effect,  will  In  fact  rule 
oil  Industry  ond  shall  certainly  regulate  all 
prices  and  wages,  and  I  prefer  to  say- and  I 
believe  very  strongly — that  competition  can 
be  enforced  .and  that  competition  is  bound 
to  bring  prices  down. 

These  profits  will  take  care  of  themselves 
In  time.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Presi- 
dent's report  points  out  that  the  profits  up 
to  date  have  been  well  used.  They  have  been 
reinvested. 

The  principal  savings  have  been  Invested 
In  expansion  of  plants.  I  think  It  can  go  on 
too  long.  I  think  as  a  steady  diet  the  pres- 
ent profits  are  much  too  high,  but  competi- 
tion will  bring  them  down. 


Just  go  bock  to  the  yeors  1932,  1933.  ond 
1934  where  for  over  5  years  there  were  no 
net  corporation  profits,  and  look  what  hap- 
pened to  emploj'ment.  Look  ot  the  num- 
ber— ten  or  fifteen  million  people  out  of 
work  because  there  were  no  corporation 
profits. 

Mr.  RrcTHTR.  Senator  Tatt.  you  see,  It  Is 
o  very  convenient  excuse.  Every  time  you 
stort  talking  about  helping  the  little  fellow 
you  conveniently  put  a  Socialist  tag  on  it. 

That  Is  what  Mr.  Hoover  did  and 

Senator  Taft.  Now  look,  Mr.  Reuther.  sup- 
pose you  get  rid  of  the  demagoguery  and  all 
this  political  stuff  and  talk  economics. 

Mr.  REtJTHER.  I  am  going  to  talk  econom- 
ics. I  am  trying  to  say  that  every  time  some- 
one proposes  something  for  the  little  fellow 
in  the  world,  whether  it  Is  the  worker  or 
the  small  farmer,  you  get  out  a  .socialistic 
tag.  but  when  the  RFC  gives  bUllons  ond 
helps  to  bail  out  big  corporations,  subsidizes 
the  railroads  and  the  shipping  Interests,  that, 
of  course.  Is  good  American  practice. 

What  I  am  advocating  is  no  more  social- 
istic than  the.se  other  things,  excepting  It  Is 
an  attempt  by  the  people  of  America  to  try 
to  have  their  Government  help  the  little  fel- 
low  instead   of   the    big   corporation.     New, 

getting  back  to  this 

Senator  Taft.  Mr.  Reuther,  I  want  to  help 

the  little  fellow.     New,  Just  let's 

Mr.  Reotheh.  How  do  you  want  to  help  the 
little  fellow? 

Senator  Taft.  I  want  to  help  the  little 
fellow,  and  I  say  the  only  way  you  can  help 
the  little  fellow  is  to  improve  the  plant,  the 
machinery  that  he  has,  to  Increase  the  pro- 
duction in  the  United  States,  and  not  by  a 
lot  of  Government  bureau  regulation.  It 
has  never  helped  the  little  fellow  yet,  and 
never  will. 

Mr.  Cooke.  All  right,  gentlemen,  since  you 
are  both  agreed  you  want  to  help  the  little 
fellow,  let's  go  into  three  specific  nreas  and 
see  what  kind  of  action  t)oth  of  you  recom- 
mend so  as  to  help  the  little  fellow. 

First  of  all.  In  the  area  of  Government,  as 
Senator  Taft  Just  said:  What  do  ycu  want 
the  Government  to  do.  Mr.  Reuther? 

Mr.  REUTHER.  First  of  all.  I  think  the  Gov- 
ernment  has  got  to  take  positive  action  with 
respect  to  price  control.  It  has  got  to  roll 
back  the  prices  of  basic  commodities  and  take 
that  roll-back  out  of  the  profits  of  Amerlcea 
Industry,  because  those  profits  are  scandal- 
ously high  and  they  can  afford  to  give  up 
some  of  those  profits  in  the  way  either  of  a 
wage  Increase  or  a  price  decrease. 

Secondly,  I  think  the  Government  has  got 
to  break  certain  serious  material  bottlenecks 
in  order  to  release  the  productive  power  of 
the  American  economy. 

The  eteel  situation  is  very  critical.  We 
need  about  10,000,000  more  tons  of  steel  pro- 
duction. 

In  Detroit,  we  have  been  suffering  up 
there  with  a  shortage  of  gas.  Two  hundred 
thousand  workers  were  on  the  streets  for 
3  weeks,  and  we  are  threatened  with  an- 
other shortage. 

We  need  40,000  tons  of  steel  to  get  a  new 
pipe  line  in  Detroit,  to  get  gas  in  there. 
The  Government  has  to  get  into  these  things. 
I  say  let  free  enterprise  do  all  it  can.  but 
where  free  enterprise  puts  its  selfish  interest, 
of  private  corporations,  above  the  welfare  of 
the  people,  th^  Government,  as  a  democratic 
agency  of  all  the  people,  has  to  move  in  to 
protect  the  public  welfare,  and  I  say  In  this 
case  the  Government  has  not  done  It.  It 
has  strengthened  monopoly  and  made  It  pos- 
sible for  people  who  have  got  too  much  to 
get  more  at  the  expense  of  the  greot  mass 
of  the  people. 

Mr.  Cooke.  All  right,  now.  Mr.  Taft.  will 
you  argue  Mr.  Reuther's  two  points  and  then 
go  on  with  yotirs? 

Senator  Taft.  In  the  first  ploce.  you  can 
take  all  the  corporation  prrfit*  and  dtstrltMte 
them  back  to  prices,  and  you  get  o  10-peretM 
reduction  in  prioM.     You  would  doM  u    "  " 
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tk«  corporatlona  In  the  country:  you  worild 
t:  irow  mUUona  of  people  out  of  Jotw;  you 
«  ould  Intertere  with  the  whole  operation  of 
i  le  economic  machine,  competition  would 
b  ring  down  the  proflt5.  but  the  total  profits — 
t  lat's  the  point  I  am  trying  to  make — the 
t  >tal  proQU  are  only.  I  think,  about  13  per- 
c  >nt.  or  something  of  the  kind,  of  the  wages 
t  le  people  get.  That  is  an  immaterial  factor. 
What  can  the  Government  do?  The  Oov- 
e-nment.  I  think,  can  put  its  own  hotue  in 

0  rder.  can  reduce  the  taxes,  and  the  Oorem- 
c  tent  spending,  because  that  simply  adds  to 
t  le  prices  and  In  the  long  run  those  taxes 
B  re  paased  right  on  to  the  consumer. 

The  Government.  I  think,  is  interested  in 
s  >elng  that  the  saving  and  spending  is  in 
t  alance.  that  agricultxiral  production  is  in 

1  alance  with  Industrial  production,  wages 
are  in  balance  with  prices,  but  the  wages 
lave  Increased  more  than  prices  in  the  last 
1  years,  and  the  actual  conditions  under  the 
(  k>vemment's  operation  has  been  that  today 
1  be  actual  net  income  of  workmen  in  the 
1  rnited  States  has  increased  about  42  percent 
(  ver  what  it  was  in  1939.  Per  capita  dis- 
I  losable  Income,  real  income  that  is.  allowing 
1  or  the  higher  prices,  has  gone  up  from  9838 
I,  person  to  $1  190  a  person  In  "47. 

Mr.  CooKX.  How  about  the  whole  area  of 

I  irlce  controls  in  the  situation.  Senator  Tati? 

Senator  Tatt.  Well,  price  controls — in  my 

<  pinion,  nobody  can  do  It  right.    The  thing 

I I  bound  to  break  down  in  time  of  peace.  If 
1 1  is  successful  in  holding  prices  down,  it 
I  iiscourages  people  from  going  ahead  with 
]  kew  plants  and  new  investments  and  more 
]  ircduction. 

Mr.  RxcTHKB.  You  see.  that  is  the  whole 
]  loint.  Senator  Tatt  keeps  talking  about 
]  irlce  control  discouraging  production.  In 
1  be  shoe  Industry — let's  talk  about  specific 
I  ndustrtes.  Shoes  are  things  all  the  people 
]  leed.  After  Senator  T.\rr  and  Congress  de- 
itroyed  price  control,  the  shoe  industry  had 
Its  highest  monthly  production  in  July  of 
]  948.  Now.  assuming  Senator  Tatt  Is  cor- 
lect.  having  gotten  rid  of  price  control,  pro- 

<  uctlon  should  go  soaring  and  ultimately 
]  iricea  should  come  druppii^g  down.  What 
]  lappened?  Since  Julv  of  '46  the  shoe  In- 
( iustry  has  averaged  16  percent  leas  prcduc- 
1 1on  per  month,  and  prices  have  gone  up  50 
1  ercent. 

Just  look  at  the  cotton-goods  Industry, 
"heir  production  was  the  highest  in  Novem- 
1  ler  194<I.  It  has  come  down  12  percent,  and 
]  irices  have  gone  up  23  percent.  Now,  why? 
]  tecause  here  you  have  got  monopoly  control. 
\ .here  these  monopoly  groups  arbitrarily  ile- 
i  Ide  at  what  level  of  production  they  are 
I  olng  to  operate,  based  upon  how  they  can 
I  et  the  highest  prices  and  greatest  profits; 
1  ot  based  upon  the  needs  of  the  people. 

If  your  theory  Is  correct,  that  having  ellmi- 
I  ated  price  control,  production  will  go  soar- 
1  ig  and  prices  will  come  tumbling  down,  then 
t  ow  do  you  acroimt  for  the  fact  that  in  the 
c  ace  industry  and  the  cotton-gocds  industry 
1  liey  have  cut  production  and  Increased 
I  rices  since  you  killed  price  control? 

Senator  T*"  In  the  first  place.  I  deny  the 
f  kct.  In  the  second  place,  when  we  had  price 
c  ontrol  on  shoes  and  cotton  goods,  nobody 
( ould  buy  a  white  shirt,  nobody  could  buy 
the  shoes  they  wanted,  you  couldn't  get  any 

<  t  the  things  you  wanted.  Today  you  can 
1  luy  anything  you  want  in  shoes  or  white 
ihirts 

Mr.  RxuiHxa.  If  you  have  the  money. 

ktor  TAiT.  If   you   have   the   money- 
is  have  increased  102  percent  where 
he  cost  of  living  (shoes  and  cotton  goods) 
:  las  only  gone  up  70  percent.    The  workman 
:  B  actually  better  off  today  than  he  was  8 
'  cars  ago.    Now.  I  think  he  oxight  to  be  still 
'  letter  off.  Btirely.    I  think  the  way  to  do  that 
B  to  get  this  cost  down:  and  if  the  Oovem- 
:  nent  is  permitting  monopoly  to  go  on,  then 
he  Government  is  highly  to  be  condemned. 
:   can  assure  yuu.  Mr.  Reuther.  if  there  is  one 


thing  that  I  think  U  absolutely  essential,  it 
is  the  whole  theory  of  free  enterprise  and 
free  competition.  And  I  am  willing  to  go 
the  limit  in  seeing  that  that  competition  U 
produced. 

What  happened  Is  that  there  has  been  this 
very  high  purchasing  power,  wages  outran 
prices.  I  am  glad  to  see  high  wages,  but 
they  outran  prices  so  thst  they  produced  a 
demand:  inevitably  a  larger  demand  for  the 
supply  is  going  to  raise  prices.  That  condi- 
tion will  come  to  an  end  within  a  reason- 
able time.  I  think. 

Mr.  CooKK.  Now  you  come  into  an  area  of 
what  business  should  do  about  this  problem. 
Tou  want  business  to  reduce  prices — high 
profits  in  business—^ 

Mr.  RxTTTRKx.  I  want  business  to  take  the 
$29,000,000,000  proflU  which  they  made  in 
1947.  which  was  an  all-time  record — they 
had  •17.500.000.000  left  over  after  they  paid 
their  taxes — I  want  them  to  get  some  of  that 
money  back  to  the  people  in  the  form  of 
purchasing  power,  either  by  reducing  prices 
or  by  holding  prices  and  Increasing  wages. 

Industry  last  year,  according  to  the  Na- 
tional City  Bank,  the  manufacturing  indus- 
try made  17  percent  net  return  on  its  in- 
vestment. In  the  auto  Industry,  for  example, 
the  automobile  Industry,  8  companies  made 
38  percent  rettirn  on  their  investment  in  1 
year.  In  1947,  and  after  they  paid  their  taxes 
they  still  made  22  2  percent.  I  say  that  U  a 
scandalous  profit,  and  the  American  people 
are  entitled  to  participate  In  that  wealth 
either  in  lower  prices — and  I  would  prefer 
lower  prices  to  wage  increase,  but  if  prices 
are  not  rolled  back,  then  wage  increases  are 
justtfled. 

Senator  Tatt.  Well.  now.  in  the  flrit  place 
the  ccrporatlon  net  profits  for  1947  were  about 
•  17.000.000.000.  Wages  were  •128.000.000.000. 
So  that  actually  that  is  about  13  percent. 
If  you  take  half  of  It  away  you  might  in- 
crease wages  6  percent.  On  the  other  band, 
if  you  take  half  of  it  away  or  take  all  of 
It  away  you  are  not  going  to  have  many 
corporations  continue  in  business  at  all  and 
give  Jobs.  I  think  profits  are  too  high,  but 
also  profits  go  up  and  down.  For  5  years 
in  the  thirties  there  wasn't  a  single  dollar 
of  profits  for  corporations,  and  as  many  of 
them  closed  up.  we  had  10  or  15  million  men 
unemployed.  Those  profits  will  come  down 
as  far  as  that  is  concerned. 

Mr.  RruTHEB.  When  will  they  come  down. 
Senator  Tatt'' 

Senator  Taft  Sure,  they  will  come  down: 
they  win  come  down  just  as  fast  as  the  com- 
petition brings  them  down,  and  in  many 
fields  today  they  are  coming  down.  They 
were  no  higher  in  the  beginning  of  1948 
than  they  were  in  1947.  And  in  many  fields 
they  are  less  than  In  1947. 

Mr.  RKTrTHiB.  You  challenge.  Senator  Tatt. 
the  figures  I  gave  on  the  shoe  industry  and 
the  cotton-goods  industry,  and  both  sets 
of  figures  come  from  Federal  Reserve  Board 
reports,  the  most  authentic  Government  re- 
port in  this  field.  These  are  facts  that  no- 
body ran  dispute.      And  you 

Senator  Taft.  The  point  is  everybody  is 
getting  shoes,  everybody  is  getting  all  the 
shirts  they  want;  they  have  more  Income 
than  enough  to  buy  them.  Of  course.  I  think 
prices  should  still  come  down.  I  think  profits 
should  come  down. 

Mr.  RroTHKB.  You  should  try  living  on  a 
worker's  family  income  and  feed  and  clothe 
and  shoe  a  lot  of  kids. 

Senator  Tat.  I  want  to  steadily  increase 
that  Income.  Mr  Reuther,  and  in  the  last  8 
years  the  net  income  of  all  workers  on  the 
average  has  Increased  40  percent.  If  we  can 
do  another  40  percent  in  the  next  8  years,  no 
one  could  be  more  pleased  than  I.  That  U 
the  purpose  of  our  policy. 

Mr.  CooKx.  Mr.  Reuther  and  Mr.  Tatt.  you 
have  made  It  clear  how  you  think  business 
should  act.  Let's  finish  this  and  talk  about 
what  you  think  labor  unions  should  do. 

Mr.  Tarr.  let's  hear  you  first. 


Swutor  Tatt.  I  think  labor  unions — I  have 
no  criticism  of  lalxir  unions.  I  think  they 
are  entitled  to  get  the  wage  that  Is  Justified 
In  the  indxistry  In  which  they  are.  a  return 
equal  to  the  productivity  of  the  things  they 
are  producing  in  that  industry.  I  am  in 
favor  of  higher  wages.  I  do  say  a  third  rotmd 
of  wage  increases — I  don't  think  we  ought  to 
lay  down  a  flat  rule,  but  there  isn't  any  doubt 
that  In  many  industries  the  wage  earner  Is 
entitled  to  more  and  ought  to  get  more.  Cer- 
tainly up  to  the  cost  of  living,  but  rather  In 
accordance  with  the  Increased  productivity. 
That  is  the  best  guide. 

Mr.  REtrrHix.  I  have  always  taken  the  pol- 
icy that  labor  has  to  make  progress  with  the 
community  and  not  at  the  expense  of  the 
community.  That  is  why  2  years  ago  we  ad- 
vocated that  we  wanted  to  get  wage  Increases 
out  of  the  profits  of  those  corporations  and 
not  out  of  consumers'  profits.  We  are  not 
fighting  for  more  dollars.  Mr.  Cooke,  but  we 
are  fighting  for  more  purchasing  power.  If 
we  get  a  wage  on  one  hand,  and  it  Is  taken 
away  by  a  higher  price  Increase  on  the  other, 
we  have  made  no  progress,  we  have  merely 
accelerated  the  speed  of  the  economic  merry- 
go-round.  Our  basic  fight  is  for  basic  pur- 
chasing power — dollars  that  will  buy  things. 

The  farmer  needs  those  purchasing-power 
dollars,  the  city  workers  need  them.  So, 
we  are  trying  to  make  progress,  not  at  the 
expense  of  the  community  and  our  neigh- 
bors—we are  trying  to  make  progress  with 
them  because  we  know  the  only  way  we  can 
solve  problems  in  a  democratic  society  is 
for  all  the  people  to  be  pulling  together,  to 
try  to  make  progress  together. 

Senator  Taft.  Now.  on  that  statement.  Mr. 
Cooke,  I  agree  100  percent  with  Mr.  Reuther. 
We  can  close  with  at  least  an  agreement. 

Mr.  CooKX.  Gentlemen,  If  I  can  give  you 
a  back-handed  compliment — Important  as 
the  things  you  are  saying  today,  there  is 
something  even  more  important  here,  I 
think:  the  fact  that  you  said  these  things 
here,  the  fact  that  two  responsible  Ameri- 
cans, a  leading  Presidential  candidate  and  a 
leading  labor  spokesman,  are  willing  to  face 
each  other  and  defend  your  convictions 
here  on  the  People's  Platform  honestly,  di- 
rectly, and  without  any  script  but  with  plenty 
of  figures.  I  might  say  It  is  out  of  such 
stuff  that  real  freedom  of  speech  is  built,  and 
it  would  be  better  for  all  of  us  if  we  had 
more  Americans  of  your  caliber,  willing  to  be 
this  frank  and  honest  with  your  fellow 
citizens. 

Mr.  Tatt.  how  about  a  quick  summing  up 
of  the  points  you  made? 

Senator  T.ut.  My  statement  is  still  the 
same.  The  Government  is  Interested  In  keep- 
ing a  balance  between  these  different  eco- 
nomic factors.  People  can't  have  a  higher 
standard  of  living  than  the  goods  that  are 
produced.  The  big  thing  U  to  produce  the 
goods.  The  best  way  to  do  that  is  to  see 
there  is  enough  saving,  whether  it  is  through 
corporate  profits  or  through  individual  sav- 
ings, to  put  money  into  machinery  and  plant, 
to  increase  productivity  and  increase  pro- 
duction. That  is  the  big  way  in  which  we 
can  Improve  the  conditions  of  all  the  people 
and  particularly  the  people  on  the  lower- 
income  level. 

Mr.  CooKx.  Mr.  Reuther. 

Mr.  RrtrrHxm.  Mr.  Cooke.  I  think  that  fun- 
damentally our  problem  is  not  only  to  ex- 
pand production  but  to  expand  purchasing 
power  to  balance  that  expanded  productive 
power.  I  think  the  fundamental  difference 
between  Mr.  Taft  and  me  is  that  he  thinks 
you  can  build  prosperity  from  the  top  down. 
Now.  I  take  the  position  you  have  got  to 
build  it  from  the  bottom  up. 

Senator  Tait.  Now  I  never  said  anything 
of  the  kind.  Mr.  Reuther.  I  never  had  any 
such  Idea  at  all. 

Mr.  RxTTHXi.  You  have  got  to  broaden  the 
purchasing  power  base  of  the  American  peo- 
ple.   IX  you  try  to  build  prosperity  from  th« 
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top  down  It  gets  top-heavy  and  It  topples 
over.  Just  as  it  did  In  1929. 

I  want  to  build  it  this  time  on  a  solid  basis. 
The  American  people  fought  a  war,  not  to 
go  back  to  something — they  fought  a  war 
to  go  forward  to  something  better  and  finer 
than  they  ever  had  before. 

Mr.  CooKK.  Thank  you.  gentlemen.  I  have 
to  go  forward  with  a  bit  of  closing.  We  could 
go  forward  for  another  hour,  as  Mr.  Taft 
has  just  indicated. 

As  we  finish  this  five  hundredth  program, 
I  want  to  take  a  second  to  thank  my  col- 
leagues on  the  People's  Platform.  Its  pro- 
ducer, Leon  Levinc.  has  been  associated  with 
It  since  its  first  broadcast,  and  Bob  Allison, 
the  youngster  of  the  set-up,  has  only  been 
director  some  8  years.  With  their  help  I 
think  it  is  safe  to  projiise  you  all  many  more 
forceful  and  stimulating  debates  here  on  the 
People's  Platform. 

Thank  you,  gentlemen,  for  Joining  me 
today. 


Palestine,  a  World  Problem 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CARL  ALBERT 

OF  OKUIHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  April  20.  194S 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  would  like  to  include  the  following 
address  given  by  R.  W.  Prazier,  professor 
of  government  and  history  at  South- 
eastern State  Teachers  College,  Durant, 
OkJa.,  which  was  given  over  radio  sta- 
tion KSEO,  Durant,  Okla.: 

Palestine  is  a  territory  administered  by 
the  British  Government  under  a  mandate 
from  the  League  of  Nations  which  came 
officially  into  operation  in  1923.  This  terri- 
tory lies  at  the  southeast  extremity  of  the 
Mediterranean  Sea.  It  Is  bounded  on  the 
north  by  the  Republic  of  Syria  as  boimded 
by  the  Franco-British  convention  of  1920; 
on  the  south  by  the  Egyptian  and  Hajez  ter- 
ritory. Palestine  stretches  through  only 
about  3'^*  of  latitude  and  is  approximately 
240  miles  long,  23  miles  wide  in  the  north, 
80  miles  wide  in  the  south,  and  has  an  ap- 
proximate area  of  9,000  square  miles,  or  an 
area  of  about  one-seventh  of  that  of  Okla- 
homa. 

According  to  the  1940  ccnstis.  the  popula- 
tion was  1,544.530,  of  which  947.846  were 
Moelems,  463.535  Jews.  120.587  Christians, 
and  the  remainder,  comprising  Druses.  Sa- 
maritans. Hindus,  Bahias.  and  persons  pro- 
fessing no  religion  at  all.  numbered  12.682 

Since  the  promulgation  of  the  immigra- 
tion ordinance  of  1920.  there  has  been  an 
immigration  of  Jews  to  this  territory.  There 
la  no  ancient  geographical  term  that  covers 
all  the  area  now  known  as  Palestine.  Until 
the  period  of  the  Roman  occupation,  the 
region  was  subdivided  into  independent  prov- 
inces or  kingdoms,  different  at  different 
times,  such  as  Phlllsta,  Canaan,  Judah,  Is- 
rael, Bashan,  but  these  never  tmlted  under 
one  collective  designation. 

The  extension  of  Palestine  beyond  the 
limits  of  Phlllsta  proper  is  not  older  than 
tlM  Byzantine  period.  Now  the  territory  is 
dlTMed  Into  districts:  Jerusalem  on  the 
south  and  Haifa  on  the  north.  It  has  never 
belonged  to  any  one  nation  by  the  title  of 
national  recognition,  and  historians  have 
predicted  that  it  never  will.  Therefore,  after 
a  tenure  of  860  years  by  the  Jews  they  lost 
it.  What  about  the  Arabs?  Well,  they  oc- 
cupied it  for  approximately  2.000  years. 
Prom  the  standpoint  of  tenure  and  pcsses- 


slon,  whom  do  you  think  has  the  better  title 
or  claim? 

When  Europe  was  involved  in  the  darkness 
and  Ignorance  of  the  Middle  Ages,  they  pre- 
served, extended,  and.  in  due  course,  trans- 
mitted to  the  west,  not  only  the  accumulated 
stores  of  science  and  the  philosophy  of  the 
Graeco-Roman  civilization,  but  much  of  the 
best  of  Byzantine  and  Persian  art,  architec- 
ture, and  literature.  They  founded  the  ear- 
liest universities  in  E\irope.  Their  works  in 
medicine,  astronomy,  chemistry,  physics, 
geography,  theology,  ethics,  logic,  metaphys- 
ics, history,  and  poetry  became  the  first  text- 
books of  the  West.  They  had  even  to  teach 
us  chivalry  and  good  manners. 

When  the  crusading  knights  were  settling 
their  differences  by  personal  combat  In  the 
arena,  the  more  civilized  Near  East  was 
using  law  courts  and  fixed  legal  codes,  of 
which  Babylon  had  one  of  the  oldest  codes 
on  commercial  law.  They  remembered  this 
legacy  of  their  former  glory.  Yes:  the  Arabs 
have  by  far  the  better  claim  and  their  history 
has  had  a  more  impressive  glory  and  con- 
tinuity than  that  of  any  European  power. 
Ninety-two  percent  of  the  Arab-speaking 
peoples  are  Moslem,  which  means  that  a 
common  pattern  of  religious  practice,  law.  , 
buying  and  selling  contracts,  marriages,  do- 
mestic institutions,  private  conduct,  and 
public  relation,  holds  them  together  by  bonds 
that  are  akin  to  those  of  patriotism. 

The  Arabs  in  Palestine  are  opposed,  rightly 
or  wrongly,  to  any  mass  immigration  of 
Jews.  Therefore,  the  majority  of  the  in- 
habitants of  Palestine  are  opposed  to  such 
a  mass  immigration.  But  according  to  the 
principle  of  self-determination,  which  is  the 
accepted  principle  of  International  Justice, 
the  affairs  of  a  country  mxist  be  governed  by 
the  wishes  of  the  majority  of  its  inhabitants, 
and  any  attempt  of  an  outside  country  to 
override  by  force  the  wishes  of  such  a  ma- 
Jc»-ity  is  aggression.  Therefore,  the  actions 
of  Zionists,  of  Great  Britain,  and  of  America, 
in  seeking  to  force  on  Palestine  a  mass  im- 
migration of  Jews  contrary  to  the  wishes  of 
the  Arab  majority  constitute  acts  of  ag- 
gression and  are  contrary  to  the  principles 
of  international  Justice,  self-determination, 
and  democracy. 

It  will  not  do  to  answer  that  the  Arab 
majority  in  Palestine  is  acting  wrongly  in 
objecting  to  Jewish  immigration,  or  that, 
owing  to  the  sufferings  of  the  Jewish  people, 
the  Arabs  ought  to  welcome  them.  Accord- 
ing to  the  principle  of  self-determination, 
the  people  of  Palestine  are  entitled  to  de- 
cide what  they  ought  to  do.  That  Is  the 
essence  of  the  principle.  Our  attempt  to 
tell  them  what  they  ought  to  do  and  to 
Impose  our  opinion  in  the  matter  by  force 
or  threats  constitutes  aggression. 

We  can  see  this  principle  more  clearly  if 
we  apply  It  in  a  case  nearer  home.  The  ma- 
jority of  the  inhabitants  of  the  United 
States  objects  to  the  mass  Immigration  law. 
Suppose  some  outside  nation  were  suffi- 
ciently powerful  to  try  to  force  the  United 
States  to  admit  non-Caucasian  Immigrants 
in  hundreds  of  thousands  against  our  will? 
We  would  certainly  regard  this  as  an  act 
of  aggression,  notwithstanding  that  a  good 
case  might  t>e  made  out  of  saying  that  our 
objection  to  non-Caucasian  peoples  is 
wrong.  We  must,  therefore,  allow  the  ma- 
jority of  the  inhabitants  of  Palestine  the 
right  of  determining  such  questions  of  right 
and  wrong  for  themselves  as  we  claim  for 
the  majority  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  United 
States. 

It  Is  true  that  such  a  situation  creates 
grave  difficulties  for  democratic  government; 
It  may  be  used  as  an  argument  of  partition 
or  for  what  has  been  called  in  India  "com- 
munal representation."  It  shows  that  in 
applying  democratic  principles  to  such  a 
country  some  special  arrangement  must  be 
devised  to  protect  the  minority  from 
oppression. 


Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  the  Arab  case 
resu  squarely  on  the  admitted  principles  of 
Internationai  Justice.     It  U  a  direct  applica- 
tion of  them  to  Palestine,  and  the  logic  of 
the  argument  appears,  on  the  face  of  it,  con- 
clusive and  unanswerable.     Let  us  see,  how-     ^ 
ever,  what  case  the  Zionists  can  make  agaiiist     ' 
it.     The,  Zionist  case  resU  upon   five   main 
arguments.    They  are  not  tuually  tabulated    - 
and  kept  distinct. 

The  first  argument  is  that  Palestine  was  a 
Jewish  land  in  ancient  times.  It  was.  for 
long  ages,  the  national  homeland  of  the 
Jews.  Moreover,  they  did  not  leave  it  of 
their  own  free  will;  they  were  forcibly  dispos- 
sessed. This  gives  them  a  claim  to  reenter 
and  make  of  it  a  national  home  again. 

What  force,  if  any,  is  there  in  this  conten- 
tion? The  question  can  only  be  answered 
after  we  have  first  decided  what  are  the 
grounds  of  right  by  which  any  nation  can 
claim  the  cotmtry  which  it  occupies.  The 
answer  is  clear.  No  nation  has  any  right  to 
the  land  it  occupies  except  long  possession. 
What  right  have  Americans  to  live  in,  oc- 
cupy, and  control  these  United  States?  No 
right  whatsoever  except  the  fact  that  they 
have  actually  lived  here  for  two  or  three  hun- 
dred years.  It  is  true  that  there  were  cases 
of  so-called  purchases  from  the  Indians. 
But  no  one  will  claim  that  the  general  right 
of  the  American  people  to  occupy  this  coun- 
try is  founded  on  such  purchases.  By  and 
large,  we  Just  seized  the  land  by  any  means 
that  seemed  at  the  time  most  convenient. 
The  Indians  were,  in  most  cases,  forcibly  dis- 
possessed. The  American  claim  is  based  on 
what  lawyers  call  long  possession  or  proscrip- 
tion. 

The  Arabs  have  a  far  better  claim  to  Pal- 
estine than  the  Americans  have  to  America. 
For  they  have  effectively  occupied  the  coun- 
try for  nearly  2,000  years.  There  may  have 
been  always  a  small  Jewish  minority  from 
the  time  of  Its  white  occupation  until  new. 
This  would  give  the  Jewish  people  In  Pales- 
tine a  right  to  vote  and  to  proper  treatment. 
Just  a^  It  gives  the  same  right  to  Indians  in 
America.    But  that  is  all. 

These  conditions  make  It  clear  that  the 
fact  that  Palestine  was  a  Jewish  land  In  an- 
cient times  cannot  possibly  give  the  Jews  a 
right  of  mass  entry  there  now.  No  matter 
how  a  people  came  originally  Into  possession 
of  a  country,  whether  by  aggression,  war,  or 
In  any  other  way,  we  have  In  the  end — that  Is 
to  say,  after  a  sufficiently  long  period — to 
admit  their  exclusive  right  to  it,  which 
means,  of  course,  that  all  prior  claims  are 
e3tingulshed. 

The  second  argument  is  that  Palestine 
has  for  the  Jews  a  peculiarly  sacred  religious 
significance.  Can  we  admit  religlotis  feel- 
ings as  giving  any  sort  of  claim  to  mass 
immigration  into  a  country?  Would  we  al- 
low such  a  claim  in  any  other  case?  Ob- 
viously not.  Thallanders,  or  Siamese,  could 
not.  In  any  other  case,  assert  a  right  to  mi- 
grate Into  India  because  they  are  Buddhists, 
and  Americans,  who  are  Christians,  could  not 
claim  a  right  of  mass  settlement  in  Pales- 
tine on  the  ground  that  It  has  for  them. 
Just  as  much  as  for  the  Jews,  a  deep  religious 
significance. 

The  third  Zionist  argument  Is  that  the 
British  Government  in  1917  promised  the 
Jews  that  they  should  have  a  national  home 
In  Palestine.  A  moral  claim  is  here  based 
on  the  general  principle  of  the  sanctity  of 
promise.  On  this  ground  the  Arab  claim 
of  self-determination  and  the  Jewish  claim 
under  the  Balfour  declaration  have  been  de- 
scribed by  a  British  commission  as  funda- 
mentally a  conflict  of  right  with  rlf^ht.  This 
is  a  very  Interesting  piece  of  muddleheaded- 
ness.  It  admits,  in  the  first  place,  that  moral 
criteria  of  right  and  wrong  should  have  ap- 
plication to  the  controversy.  This  is  cor- 
rect. It  admits,  secondly,  that  the  Arab 
claim  is  based  on  the  principle  ot  self-deter- 
mination and  is  therefore  right.    This  to  alao 
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:t.  It  ImpltM.  thirdly,  that  the  ZlonUt 
bwd  on  th«  Brltuh  promlM.  rIvm 
Jtv*  •  moral  rlfbt  But  all  this  last 
tlon  provea  la.  that  the  royal  coinmia> 
•idncra  were  grocaiy  incompetent  aa  ethical 
ar  slysta.  Therefore,  the  queatlon  which  ha« 
new  to  b«  aaked  la  whether  the  Brttlah  hod 
ac  y  right  to  make  promises  about  the  du- 
pe lal  of  Palestine  contrary  to  the  wtahM  of 
ths  majority  of  the  Inhabitants  of  that  coun- 
tr  ■.  It  18  plain  that,  according  to  the  prln- 
d]  lies  of  International  Jiutlce.  they  had  *iot. 
Tlelr  action  In  doing  so  was  an  act  of  ag- 
grisaton.  Therefore,  the  Balfour  declara- 
til  >n  gives  Zionist  no  moral  claim,  and  If  they 
In  list  on  Its  fulfillment,  they  are  accesaorles 
to  aggression. 

We  now  come  to  the  question  whether  the 
bt  melessneas  of  the  Jews,  to  which  we  must 
ac  d  the  frightful  sufferings  which  they  have 
ui  dergone  and  are  undergoing,  the  persecu- 
tl  )ns.  and  all  the  other  horrors,  can  be  made 
tt  e  basis  of  a  claim  to  mass  Immigration  into 
Pi  iestlne.  We  may  list  It  as  the  fourth  Zlon- 
ts ;  contention. 

No  human  person  can  view  these  facta 
w  thout  profound  feelings  of  pity  and  shame: 
pty  for  the  victims,  shame  for  the  cruelty 
ai  id  the  wickedness  of  our  human  kind. 
B  at  we  have  to  ask.  What  moral  claims  can 
b(  founded  upon  It?  There  arises,  most  cer- 
tilnly.  a  claim  to  generous  treatment  by 
r  ery  country  In  the  world.  But  Just  be- 
a  use  the  fact  yields  an  equal  claim  against 
t^  1  clTlllzed  countries — except  that  the  claim 
U  stronger  against  those  countries  which 
h  »ve  been  most  responsible  for  the  suffer- 
It  a;— they  cannot  yield  any  special  claim 
a  .:rst  Palestine.  The  claim  U  more  against 
E  -.piand.  America.  Russia,  and  France  than 
aiy  other  country. 

Thus,  humanity  has  a  duty  to  find  a  solu- 
tlMi  to  the  Jewish  problem  and  to  put  an 
ei  id  to  the  persecutions  and  misery  of  the 
J(  ws 

But  the  solution  Is  not  Palestine.  What 
tl  e  proper  solution  is,  I  shall  discuss  later. 
T  le  considerations,  which  have  Just  been 
ai  Iduced.  show  that  the  fourth  argument  of 
tl  e  Zionist  has  no  more  force  than  the 
01  hers. 

The  last  argument  commonly  put  forward 
f<  r  Zionism  is  the  fact  that  Jewish  Imml- 
g]  ants  Into  Palestine  have  already  enormously 
li  iproved  the  country,  and  that  further  Im- 
nigratlon  will  result  In  further  benefits  to 
It  This  fact  Is  to  be  admitted,  and  It  is  not 
n  fematLTj  to  go  into  any  details  here  regard- 
b  g  the  economic  and  cultural  improvements 
a  »de  In  Palestine  by  the  Jews.  They  are 
w  )11  known.  The  qut^stlon  to  be  asked  Is 
w  lether  they  constitute  a  valid  argument  for 
ZI  onism. 

Now.  in  ort^er  to  promote  a  world  peace, 
miy  we  lay  aside  the  question  of  legitimate 
cl  ilms  and.  above  all  things,  try  to  solve  the 
pi  oblem  that  would  allay  the  stifTertnga  of 
m  inklnd  and  abrogate  the  (ear  from  want  aa 
In  wrporated  in  the  Atlantic  Charter  and 
fc  low  the  provision  as  incorporated  In  the 
CI  isrter  of  the  United  Nations  with  Great 
Bi  Italn.  holding  the  stattu  as  trtistMshlp  for 
tt  •  aake  of  peae*.  order,  and  progrMa, 

7nder  the  CbarWr  of  the  United  Nations. 
ttit  trusteeship  terms  for  each  Urrltory  to 
IM  plMed  under  the  trusteeship  system  are 
to  bo  agreed  upon  by  the  stntei  directly  eon« 
«rm«4.  UMtudtaff  %h»  maodatea  of  a  tern* 
Mrf  MM  va4H  artMle  7f,  United  Nations 
ThU  means  \n  aCeet  tlMI  II  le 
It  upon  Great  Briuia  If  FalaatHia  u 


a   trust   terrltury.  and   that   the 

M^a   of    the    truaieeahtp   agreement    must 

»t   with  Great  Britain  s  approval  Arat  d 


al 
riret.  That  a  regumal  trusteeabtp  board  be 
np  MBder  the  trusteeship  eoUBCU  tor  the 
of  working  out  a  fdUdf  for  Palea« 
tlhe  of  guaranteeing  Its  aeawlty  and  of  be- 
lE  t  reeponstble  (or  the  aeblevamenu  ot  the 
bi  sic  objectives  of  the  trtwteeahip  system  aa 


defined  In  article  70  of  the  Charter  of  the 
United  Nations. 

(a)  To  further  International  peace  and  se- 
curity. 

(b)  To  promote  the  political,  economic, 
social,  and  educational  advancement  of  the 
inhabitants  o(  the  trust  territories,  and  their 
progressive  development  toward  self-govern- 
ment or  Independence  as  may  be  appropriate 
to  the  particular  circumstances  of  each  terri- 
tory and  Us  people,  and  the  freely  expressed 
wishes  of  the  people  concerned. 

(c)  To  encourage  respect  for  human  rights 
and  for  fundamental  freedom. 

(d)  To  insure  equal  treatment  In  social 
economic  and  commercial  matters  for  all 
members  of  the  United  Nations  and  their 
nationals,  for  the  administration  of  Justice 
without  prejudice  to  the  attainment  of  the 
foregoing  objectives  and  subject  to  the  pro- 
visions of  article  80  of  the  United  Nations 
Charter. 

Second.  That  the  regional  trusteeship 
board  consist.  In  the  first  Instance,  of  repre- 
sentatives of  Great  Britain,  the  Arab  League, 
and  the  Jew;sh  Agency  for  Palestine.  Great 
Britain  represents  the  Christian  world,  the 
Arab  League  represents  the  Arab  world,  and 
the  Jewish  Agency  represents  the  Jewish 
world. 

Third.  That  Great  Britain  be  designated 
under  article  81  as  the  administering  author- 
ity. 

Fourth.  That  the  main  political  directive 
t>e  given  by  the  trusteeship  council  to  the 
regional  board  by  the  achievement  of  Arab- 
Jewish  cooperation  in  a  blnatlonal  Palestine 
based  upon  equal  rights  and  duties  for  both 
peoples. 

This  would  t>e  a  workable  plan.  But  listen. 
my  friends,  who  are  now  standing  In  the  path 
of  world  order  at  this  time?  The  answer  is 
communistic  powers.  Why?  Because  they 
have  designs  on  the  Middle  East.  They  would 
like  to  get  poaaeaalon  of  the  strategic  lines  of 
commerce  by  expanding  westward  on  the 
northern  fringes  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea 
all  the  way  to  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar,  then 
expanding  southward  through  the  Darda- 
nelles. Bosporus  Straits,  and  the  Suez  Canal, 
thus  blocking  the  English  and  American 
Navies  also  with  their  ships  of  world  com- 
merce out  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea.  taking 
over  the  naval  and  commercial  key  positions 
of  Europe.  Africa,  and  the  Middle  East,  and 
setting  up  their  communistic  designs  to  cap- 
ture the  pot  of  gold  at  the  end  of  the  rain- 
bow of  destiny— Palestine. 

It  is  estimated  by  chemical  engineers  that 
there  U  In  the  Red  Sea  and  adjacent  territory 
a  potential  waaith  of  $5,000,000,000,000.  con- 
sisting of  appradmately  4a.0OO.0OO,0OO  metric 
tons  of  potassium  chloride,  mas^neslum  bro- 
mide, magnesium  chloride,  calcium  chloride, 
sodium  chloride,  and  a  supply  of  potash 
which  may  t>c  considered  inexhaustible.  In 
addition  thereto  it  la  the  world's  greatest  re- 
serve of  oil.  With  all  of  this  wealth,  to- 
gether with  the  key  position  of  geographical 
location,  they  could,  and  perbape  would,  try 
to  enslave  the  civltlaed  countries  of  the  East- 
ern Hemisphere  by  their  communistic  pat- 
tern of  human  aervttude. 

The  Truman  IXx-trlne.  will  perhaps,  or 
should  Include  all  the  countrir*  bordering 
on  the  Uedtterranean  Bea  In  Europe  and 
Africa  together  with  the  whole  of  the  Middle 
■aet.  civiiirjitiun  u  acnta  Batag  tBaiiiiifai. 
May  we  hope  and  true!  tBM  etir  leaderthtp 
will  ariee  to  meet  the  MtMlen. 

I  don't  ^-■'    '  FldPdati  field,  Anslo, 

Oaaalnn.  n<  tB4l  of  the  Beas  where 

there  were  eniomoea  aiJtOOMO  dead  over  two 
world  eonfitcte.  B«n  I  wottld  aaoapt  the  chal- 
lenge of  the  lMid«ieaa«  rMipiMMB.  feaetmg 
on  the  altar  at  iBBratttBia  aai  iaception  at 
the  aapaMd  of  a  iiberty-lB»lB|  aation.  that 
the  maaditaa  of  the  United  nations  Charter 
must  be  ratified  With  the  spirit  of  the 
Good  Samaritan  and  the  Golden  Rule,  may 
I  say; 


"God.  continue  to  give  us  men. 

The  time  demands  strong  minds. 

Great  hearts,  true  faith,  and  willing  hands. 

Men  whom  the  lust  of  offlce  does  not  kill; 

Men  whom  the  spoils  of  ofllce  cannot  buy; 

Men  who  possess  opinions  and  a  will; 

Men  who  have  honor;  men  who  will  not  lie; 

Men  who  can  stand  t>efore  a  demagog 

And  damn  his  treacherous  flattering  with- 
out winking: 

Tall  men.  sun-crowned,  who  live  above  the 
fog 

In  public  duty  and  In  private  thinking. 

For  while  the  rabble  with  their  thumb- 
worn  creeds. 

Their  large  professions  and  their  little  deeds 

Mingle  In  selfish  strife.  Lo!  freedom  weeps. 

While  wrong  may.  or  could,  rule  the  land 

While  waiting  Justice  sleeps." 


A  StroBf  America 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HERBERT  A.  MEYER 

OP  KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  April  20.  1948 

Mr.  MEYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  a 
strong  America  as  their  theme,  almost 
5.000  members  of  the  Daughters  of  the 
American  Revolution  opened  their  fifty- 
seventh  continental  congress  in  Consti- 
tution Hall  last  night.  It  was  my  privi- 
lege to  be  a  guest  at  this  meeting  and  to 
share  in  the  inspiration  that  came  from 
the  splendid  program  of  this  great  pa- 
triotic organization. 

The  DAR  has  persistently  fought  the 
subversives  who  would  destroy  us,  not 
only  from  without  but  from  within.  It 
has  promoted  Americanism  among  our 
youth  by  such  fine  thing.s  as  essays  and 
oratorical  contests.  It  has  kept  fresh  in 
the  minds  of  our  youth  the  glorious  his- 
tory of  our  forefathers.  It  has  taught 
them  that  the  only  "ism"  they  should 
know  is  Americanism. 

Mrs.  Roscoe  C.  CBryne.  president 
general,  keynoting  the  theme  of  needed 
defensive  strength  in  her  address  of  wel- 
come to  the  assembled  delegates,  said: 

The  uniform  stand  of  our  organization 
against  communism,  even  at  a  period  when 
such  a  position  was  not  particularly  ap- 
proved, and  when  appeasement  and  com- 
promise was  more  the  order  of  the  day.  Is 
now — with  thinking  people — receiving  the 
support  It  has  always  deeerved. 

The  highlight  of  the  meeting  wa.^  the 
meaaage  given  by  the  Speaker  of  the 
Hotiae  of  Representatives,  who  asserted 
that  "the  ravages  of  communlf^m— of 
treachery  within  our  very  midtt — are 
eating  away  at  the  foundatlonn  of  our 
free  Oovernment."  adding  that  America 
li  th«  "sptarhead,  Itader.  banker,  and 
ntnguard  of  the  forces  of  gotfUnMt  and 
Ifttrty."  His  messagt  was  so  replcta 
with  good  straightforward  Americanism 
It  shouM  rtcdlve  the  widest  dissemina- 
tion poigibig.  To  that  end.  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  CoNoaga- 
noNAL  RicoRo.  I  quot«  It  herewith  In  Its 
entirety: 

THI    DAS    STILL   OIT   OUASO 

Madam  President  General,  distinguished 
guests,  and  members  of  the  Daughters  of  the 
American  Revolution,  one  everlasting  truth 
our  forefathers  handed  down  for  lu  always 
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to  remember  Is  that  eternal  vIgUanoe  Is  the 
price  of  liberty.  It  Is  a  great  honor  and 
privilege  for  me  to  addreae  the  Daughters 
at  the  American  Revolution.  America  may 
well  be  thankful  that  ycur  fine  organlcation, 
ever  sinoe  it  was  (otwded,  hac  been  on  guard 
for  freedom.  You  have  always  exercued  that 
vigUance  which  le  the  price  of  liberty.  Tours 
has  been  a  militant  patriotism  which  did  not 
take  freedom  for  granted.  Tou  have  worked 
at  the  ta&k  of  keeping  freedom  a  (act  In  the 
life  of  America. 

Tou  have  done  what  has  been  expected  of 
you,  of  course,  60  perhaps  you  have  not  al- 
ways had  the  credit  your  wonderful  service 
to  your  country  has  merited.  You  are  the 
descendants  of  those  who  fought,  who  bled, 
and  died,  for  freedom;  so  everyone  takes  the 
fact  of  your  splendid  patriotism  for  granted. 
Our  forebears  sacrificed,  labored,  fought  to 
establish  this  great,  free  Government  of  ours. 
They  struggled  through  bard  years  to  set  up 
In  America  a  government  by  consent  of  the 
governed.  They  endured  much  and  dared 
much  that  a  free,  constitutional  government 
might  be  rooted  In  a  free  economy,  a  free 
society,  and  flourish  in  the  atmosphere  of 
liberty,  enlightenment,  and  prcgresss. 

I  need  not  le'l  you  the  primary  purpose 
of  your  organization  always  ha.s  been  to  pre- 
serve otir  American  system.  But  I  do  want 
again  to  direct  the  attention  of  the  country 
to  that  significant  (act. 

All  these  years  your  organization  has  been 
warning  the  American  people  to  be  on  guard 
against  treason  within.  No  one  can  pos- 
sibly evaluate  the  enormous  good  your  or- 
ganization has  accomplished  for  the  Nation 
in  continually  stressing  the  need  for  Xis  to 
guard,  as  well  as  to  live,  our  liberties. 

Today  you  stand  as  one  of  the  foremost  or- 
gaaiaations  of  the  world  for  freedom.  Your 
foresight  has  been  almost  the  vision  of  seer- 
esaea.  What  has  transpired  in  the  world  is 
what  you  have  warned  would  transpire  if 
ever  the  torch  of  freedom  could  be  extin- 
guished by  those  whose  lust  Tor  power  drove 
them  mad. 

America  remains  the  last  great  bulwark  of 
freedom.  Out  of  all  the  countries  and  all  the 
governmental  and  social  systems  In  the  whole 
world,  only  Americanl&m,  only  our  free  sys- 
tem has  stood  up  under  the  stress  of  war  hur- 
ricanes. Called  upon  to  shed  rivers  of  blood 
and  to  spend  inconceivable  suras  of  money  to 
help  the  other  countries  of  the  world  to  stop 
aggreealon  of  despotism,  we  helped.  After 
the  conflict  at  arms  had  ended  we  were  called 
upon  to  help  feed  the  rest  of  the  world  and 
aid  in  binding  up  the  terrible  wounds  of  war. 
We  responded. 

We  are  today  flghUug  forces  as  dangerous 
and  very  much  more  subtle  than  caniuins, 
bayonets,  and  bombs. 

Those  forces  are  a  combination  of  causes 
which  have  come  to  a  crucial  point  at  the 
same  time.  The  ravages  of  communism — of 
treachery  within  our  very  midst —  are  eating 
away  at  the  foundations  of  our  free  govern- 
ment. We  wUl  stop  this  plague  of  commu- 
nistic disruption,  but  we  have  not  begun  to 
do  that  a  minute  too  soon.  A  second  danger 
Is  Inflation  and  high  prices  A  third  danger 
le  a  constantly  mpanding  government  with 
lu  attendant  waste,  contrsdirtinns,  cotnpli- 
cationa,  hl^  Usaa,  and  inefDciency, 

Liberty  won  for  tis  by  the  blood  and  tesrs 
and  toll  u(  our  (urefathers  and  praaerved  for 
us  by  thoee  thousands  who  hate  died  or 
borne  wounds  In  freedom's  defense  must  nnt 
be  loet.  We  must  net  permit  any  part  of  It 
to  oe  filched  from  ua  hr  enemies  within  our 
gaiea.  We  muat  not  loae  It  through  indiffer* 
eoee.  latoleranee,  elaaa  or  sectional  jealousies, 
anaplrlnns  or  Intoieranoe.  We  must  nut  per- 
mit It  to  be  destroyed  by  asceaalye  taxation. 
We  must  not  expose  It  to  destruction  from 
without  by  lack  of  an  adequate  defense.  The 
eightieth  Congress  has  moved  to  lighten  the 
heavy  tax  lead  somewhat,  especially  In  the 
lower  brackets.  TVe  rai-st  never  forget  that 
more  governments  have  beeu  wrecked  by  ex- 


eeeslve  taxation  o(  peoples  than  by  any  other 
single  cause  In  all  history. 

The  power  to  tax  Is  the  power  to  take;  the 
power  to  take  Is  the  power  to  destroy,  if  It 
Is  not  carefully  curbed  by  the  people's 
Congress. 

Now,  Just  what  is  It  you  Daughters  of  the 
American  Revolution  and  the  rest  of  us  citi- 
zens have  been  striving  to  save  and  nurture 
and  perpetuate? 

In  less  than  175  years  America  as  a  Nation 
has  gone  ahead  farther  and  faster  than  any 
nation  in  the  world.  The  American  jiecple 
have  attained  through  their  own  eSorts, 
luider  their  own  Constitution,  and  by  reason 
of  their  Bill  of  Rights,  the  highest  living 
levels,  the  greatest  spiritual  and  cultural 
progress  of  any  people  in  the  world.  We 
enjoy  the  greatest  degree  of  Iturury,  the 
highest  wages,  the  finest  working  conditions 
of  any  people  on  the  globe.  We  have  the 
flnest  educational  system,  the  finest  network 
of  highways  and  railroads  ever  put  together 
by  men. 

Our  religious  and  political  liberty  is  un- 
equalled in  ail  history'.  In  times  of  peace  we 
have  achieved  stupendous  feats  cf  production 
and  progress.  In  war  we  have  performed 
even  more  stupendous  feats  of  arms. 

That  is  the  America  our  heroic  men  and 
women  have  gone  forth  in  our  wars  to  pre- 
serve. That  is  the  America  we  must  keep 
on  the  highroad  of  progress  under  the  sys- 
tem of  goverument,  economy,  and  society 
which  has  enabled  us  to  come  so  (ar  in  less 
than  a  century  and  three-quarters. 

Let  us  look  at  an  internal  danger  which 
threatens  us  as  we  strive  to  overcome  the 
ravages  of  inflation.  Why  is  our  Government 
overexpanded? 

It  Is  in  the  very  nature  of  all  governments 
to  grow  bigger  and  bigger.  They  all  tend  to 
encroach  more  and  more  upon  the  rights  and 
privileges  of  the  Individual  citizens.  The 
founding  fathers  understood  that  very 
clearly.  They  set  up  our  American  system  of 
governmental  checks  and  balances  to  guard 
against  any  one  or  two  branches  o(  the  Gov- 
ernment overbearing  the  other  and  destroy- 
ing the  liberties  of  the  people. 

The  Congress  is  the  people's  special  in- 
strument of  control  over  their  Government. 
It  was  so  designed  by  the  foiinding  fathers. 
The  Members  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, and  one-third  ol  the  Senate,  are  elected 
every  2  years. 

Thus  the  people  may,  at  the  end  of  any 
2-year  period,  change  the  Congress,  or  change 
their  minds  about  bow  they  want  their  Con- 
gress to  legislate. 

During  wartime  there  Is  always  the  tend- 
ency for  Government  to  set  up  all  sorts  of 
regtilatlons.  We  can  look  back  now  and  see 
that  many  of  the  76,000  department  regtila- 
tlons In  the  last  war  were  contradictory,  op- 
pressive, and  wa»tcful.  They  represented  not 
a  necessity  of  the  war  effort,  but  the  bad 
goTernment  of  bureaucrats  who  wanted  to 
extend  their  powers  over  the  people. 

The  Eightieth  Congress  has  met  with  great 
dlflleulty  in  trying  to  recall  those  war  powers. 
The  greniest  struggle  we  have  had  has  been 
to  cut  back  «ppro])rl«tUms;  to  reduce  the 
overexpanded  bnrrnurrsry.  We  are  still  fac- 
ing demands  for  governmental  eontrola.  We 
are  told  inflation,  high  pricee,  and  eondltlons 
in  the  reet  of  the  world  all  require  eotttlntied 
or  reestablished  cootrols  and  regimentation 
oter  the  people.  Tou  may  be  assured  we 
are  on  guard  against  oentrallaed  government, 
We  muat  prevent  a  great  deoeptlon  being 

EraeUoed  oo  tJM  people.  It  la  tsat  we  can 
ave  a  few  governmental  eontrola.  whleh  can 
be  eierelaed  from  time  to  time,  but  which 
will  remain  always  Just  s  few.  It  la  the  pre- 
tense that  thoee  controls  will  not  tend  to 
encroach  upon  the  liberties  and  prlTtlefea 
of  the  citicens. 

Now  the  (act  la  a  Oovernment  with  powers 
of  control  over  part  o(  the  citizens'  activities 
Is  under  constant  pressure  to  assume  full 
control  over  the  direction  and  speed  o(  every 


part,  big  and  little,  In  the  whole  ecooomlo 
machine.  Buch  a  Oovernment  could  deny 
anyone  the  right  to  earn  a  living.  A  Gov- 
ernment with  such  powers  oould  make  aocees 
to  the  neceesltles  o(  Ufe  dependent  upon  obe- 
dience to  its  authority.  It  could  tell  you 
where  you  would  have  to  live;  what  you 
would  have  to  eat;  how  you  should  spend 
your  leisure:  how  you  must  edticate  your 
children. 

Now.  there  is  the  picture  of  the  compulsory 
state  in  all  its  naked  ugliness.  We  want 
none  of  that  in  America. 

Controls  necessary  in  war  are  not  neoee- 
sary  in  a  peacetime  economy.  The  objective 
of  a  war  economy  is  to  produce  for  the  Gov- 
ernment. A  peacetime  economy  Is  to  pro- 
duce  for    146,000,000   customers. 

When  the  Government  is  the  customer  It 
knows  what  it  wants.  But  how  could  Gov- 
ernment bureaus  at  Washington  know  what 
145.000,000  c\iEtomers  wanted? 

Then,  on  what  principle  would  the  Gov- 
ernment at  Washington  guide  the  national 
economy?  Obviously,  it  would  be  on  the 
principle  that  what  somebody  at  Washing- 
ton thought  was  go<xl  for  the  people  would 
be  done.  That  is  exactly  the  principle  on 
which  the  despotism  of  the  Kremlin  is  based, 
and  upon  which  the  Russian  economy  op- 
erates. 

No  people  ever  entered  into  the  compulsory 
state  through  a  door  on  which  the  price  of 
admission  was  plainly  posted,  except  in  ca.se 
of  subjugation.  There  are  many  other  en- 
trances. But  underneath  the  high-sounding 
slogans  and  the  glitter  of  paternalistic  scroll- 
work, they  are  all  the  same.  The  American 
people  will  not  be  fooled  if  they  know  the 
nature  of  this  political  shell  game. 

Concentrated  government  is  not  success- 
ful government.  It  has  always  (ailed  to  give 
the  people  happiness,  progress,  or  prosperity. 
It  has  (aUed  completely  under  the  test  c(  the 
last  few  years.  Look  at  Russia  and  see  what 
has  happened  there. 

For  years,  the  Kremlin  has  held  complete 
control  of  government,  industry,  agriculture, 
labor,  and  of  every  detaU  of  the  private  citi- 
zen's  life.  The  people  are  mere  pawns.  Yet 
that  control  has  faUed  completely  to  produce 
efficient  results.  They  have  bad  worse  in- 
flation than  we  have  had  in  the  United 
States.  Our  tax  rates  are  too  high,  but  In 
Russia  recently,  they  executed  a  90  percent 
capital  levy.  Those  who  had  aaved  lost  t9 
out  of  every  $10  they  had.  Russian  living 
levels  are  oixly  about  a  tenth  as  high  as  ours 
here  at  home.  The  prices  o(  all  goods  and 
services  in  Russia  are  many  times  greater 
than  ours.  Men  are  chained  by  govern- 
mental decree  to  their  Jobs  In  factories  or 
on  the  land  of  the  collective  farms.  Citizens 
are  not  permitted  to  have  radios,  telephones, 
automobiles,  or  any  of  the  other  comforts 
or  luxuries  of  life.  Wages  are  low  and 
rigidly  regulated  by  the  rulers.  Strikes  are 
impossible.  They  would  be  settled,  uot  by 
collective  bargaining,  but  by  the  collective 
action  of  firing  squads.  There  are  grades 
and  classes  of  living.  The  privileged  rtiieis 
and  their  lavorltes  deal  at  different  stores 
than  the  rest  of  the  people.  They  get  bet- 
ter goods  and  lower  prices.  Most  of  the  Rus- 
sian people  live  in  mud  hoveli,  log  huts,  or 
else  are  packed  Into  miserable,  barren  quar* 
tare  wbleb  mak«<  even  our  crowded  tumdu 
tlone  ■een  highly  luttirlous. 

Authsntic  sUtateala  oo  the  Kussisn 
budget  dleoloae  thai  tniggliinr.  waeu,  graft 
and  corruption  are  wldeepread,  and  were 
during  the  war, 

They  have  nothing  under  the  lovtet  sys- 
tem which  even  remouiy  coinparaa  in  •«• 
eellence  or  equality  with  our  American  sys- 
tem and  lU  bleeslngs.  It  U  strange.  In  the 
light  of  all  this,  that  free  governnvent  should 
be  In  the  greatest  perU  it  haa  ever  been  But 
It  Is.  All  over  the  world  sclflsh.  ruthlesa. 
greedy,  power-ltutful  men  want  to  set  tip 
puppet  fo\-emments  which  they  can  eootroL 
They  are  tr}mg  to  enclave  all  mankind. 
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We  are  flghtlntt  thU  creep  n(c  plag\M  of 
despotism  We  are  spending  bllllona  plied 
X  pen  blUlona  to  oppoee  It.  We  must  keep 
a  light  In  the  world  the  beacon  of  hope  and 
t  tie  torch  of  freedom.  We  have  fought 
t  arough  two  world  wara  to  uphold  free 
I  eoples  and  free  governments.  I  wish  we 
I  \lght  all  be  sure  here  tonight  we  will  never 
^ve  to  fight  another. 

America  Is  the  spearhead,  the  leader,  the 
lUnker.  and  the  vanguard  of  the  forces  of 
I  odllness  and  liberty. 

Our  first  concern,  as  we  go  about  this  tre- 

4iendous  task  of  trying  to  lead  a  cooperative 

orld  movement  back  to  peace,  sanity,  and 

decency.  Is  to  look  to  our  national  defense. 

^  Vt    must    arm    for    peace,    and    to   preserve 

•ace.     But    we    must    have    a    defense,    rs- 

]  leclfllly   In   the  air.  fully  adequate  to  m«^t 

1  ny  need  of  the  future      We  know  actance 

i-s  become  a  very  Important  factor  In  our 

latlonal    defense     The   Etuhtleth   Confress 

ecognlzes    fully    the    necessity   of   Amsr.ca 

»avlng  an  Invincible  defense. 

The  per  Ion  of  the  House  In  voting  for  a 
"0-group  air  force  was  a  long  step  In  that 
llrectlon. 

We  must  have  an  air  armada  which  can 
»rry  our  defense  to  any  point  from  which  an 
kttsck  on  ua  might  start.  It  Is  our  best  in- 
lurance  against  war.  It  U  an  effective  step 
coward  the  preservation  of  world  peace 
rhat  is.  and  must  continue  to  be,  our  real 
sbjectlve. 
I  want  to  assure  you  tonight  Congress  has 
tcKen  diligently  and  acgresslvely  to  re- 
plmee  Communists  and  fellow  travelers  In 
O'lvernment  by  men  and  women  who  cherish 
cur  American  way.  We  shall  relentles*ly 
pursue  that  work  until  the  last  Communist 
Is  put  out  of  any  ptwltlon  In  Oovernme.it. 
Just  as  we  muat  lead  s  cooperative  move- 
ml  for  world  recovery,  we  must  also  havt 
tlve  movement  at  home  for  do- 
rscdjUMmsnt  to  pMce  We  are  net 
lettif  to  (St  tbs  prodwgMen  we  must  have, 
bent^  inflation,  and  make  life  richer  and  t>«tt«r 
In  this  country  by  fighting,  bickering,  sut- 
•Btf  Maitaam  bttween  sections  snd 
rtsasn.  bstti—n  iwsiis— ment  and  labor,  be. 
tween  labor  and  agriculture  or  between  O-jv. 
•rnment  and  business  W*  have  got  to  pull 
together  to  pull  ourselves  cut  of  the  sltustifin 
In  which  trar  has  left  us  Ws  must  stiuid  by 
our  AMMlMn  way  That  la  why  I  trtsd.  In< 
•ofsr  ss  I  MMM.  M  tortof  about  an  sgn—snt 
to  ssttl*  Ito  mH  MrllM. 

MH  MtM  la  UM  W9M  BIMl  |MM«  ■« 

wdmmi  MMl  tM*MiH*i  pMM.  Pmt' 

to  tilflMr  •ullurat  and  splrltusi  un4er* 
Itan4inf  mm  •am*  nttly  in  pesre 
AlMTlM   KIlMl    and    win    keep    alight    ihs 
of  hot'-  '  -  "■-  ""•»  I'f  ihe  psuptss  9a 
V  <i name  Ihe  Mftlief 

nmX  Mil  itirn  limy  guids  thstr  way. 
in  (to  that  IS  for  ua  lit  Amsriea,  uii* 
I)  faith  In  provltftnM  and  faun 
til  go  fOfWMi  UMUr  our  free 
Aiiivriran  ayatem.  Ooi  ttm  «•  MM  l«tlfc  >Wl 
the  iireiigth  to  MMt  tMl  tlMllMlf*  •■■■•■■• 
:ullv.  Upon  our  suooeas  depends  the  tats  not 
snly  of  America  but  of  all  the  world. 


Statements  Relative  to  Unjust  Taxation  of 
Annuities  of  Retired  Federal  Employees 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  F.  EDWARD  HUBERT 

or   LOVISl.\NA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RKPRESENTATIVB 
Tuesdav.  April  20.  194S 

Mr.  HEBERT.     Mr.  Speaker,  I  respect- 
fully direct  the  attention  of  this  House 


to  the  interesting  matter  discussed  in  the 
accompanylns  articles,  which  I  have 
been  given  permission  to  publish  In  the 
Record: 

New  OsLBAKs.  La.,  October  $.  1947. 
Hon    H.oiou)  Kmrrsoif. 

Chairman.   House   Committee   on    Ways 
and  Means,  the  Capitol. 

Washington.  D    C. 

HoifORASU  Sn :  Under  date  of  February  28. 
1947,  I  sent  you  a  statement  relative  to  what 
the  retired  Pederal  employees  consider  Is  an 
jf,..,..,^«  in  the  Government  levying  and 
c.  a  tax  on  the  deferred  compensa- 

tion paid  to  them  as  retirement  annuity 
under  the  provisions  of  the  Civil  Service  Re- 
tirement Act  of  1920,  as  amended  to  date. 
1  attach  hereto  a  copy  of  the  statement  sub- 
mitted. As  no  action  has  been  taken  by  the 
Ccmgress  toward  giving  the  aged  retired  em- 
ployees some  relief  from  the  high  cost  of 
Uvlng.  and  their  present  annuity  reduced  by 
taxation.  I  again  bring  the  matter  to  your 
attention.  I  also  present  some  additional 
argument  In  behalf  of  those  retired  employees 
who  are  not  members  of  any  employee  or- 
ganl2«tlon.  and  will  not  t>e  represented  at 
any  committee  meeting. 

In  addition  to  the  arguments  advanced 
In  the  attached  statement,  that  the  taxation 
of  the  annuity  of  retired  Federal  employees 
Is  un.'ust  and  contrary  to  the  Intent  of  the 
retirement  law.  I  present  the  following: 

By  reference  to  the  amendatory  Income- 
tax  law  (Public  315.  78th  Cong  )  approved 
May  38.  1944.  also  the  Income-tax  law  (Pub- 
lic 453  79thr-^ong  )  approved  November  8. 
1<»43.  it  will  be  seen  that  In  section  11  of 
the  existing  income-tax  law  It  reads.  "There 
shall  be  levied,  collected,  and  paid.'"  etc..  etc 
Note  the  word  "levied"  U  \ised  In  connection 
with  Imposing  the  tax.  In  section  18  of  the 
prrrent  civil -service-retirement  law  It  states 
that 

•None  of  the  moneys  mentioned  In  this 
act  shall  tM  assignable,  either  in  law  or 
equity,  or  bs  subject  to  execution,  levy,  or 
attachment,  or  other  legal  process  " 

The  income-tax  law  requires  the  levying  of 
the  tax.  but  the  Civil  Service  Retirement  Act 
specirtcally  stat?s  that  any  of  the  money  paid 
to  retired  employees  as  annuity  shall  not  be 
•ub;ect  to  levy. 

We  feel  that  tb*  •oIlMtlon  of  this  tai  on 
tiM  anaultjr  paid  Mi.  MMI  what  the  Civil  Serv. 
>••  OeiMnla^n  roeocnlMs  as  deferred  com* 
psnsatlon  Is  unjust  and  not  In  arcordanr* 
with  sauting  law,  in  fart,  la  contrary  to  the 
proviaions  of  seetum  11  uf  the  present  retire* 
ment  law 

In  view  of  the  facts  hsffltn  pTflssntsd  and 
In  th"  itMi,  and  itts  additional 

fa'' I  I  ,  M  Mat  paid  III  dollars 

uf  but  Utile  9«M  ImUI  th*  purchsslng  value 
nf  the  di'Uar  VfedR  th«  annutlf  was  agreed 
upon  in  1880.  «e  ask  you  and  yovr  •awmlttee 
to  give  early  and  favorable  oonttdaratlun  to 
ths  psndlni  bill,  M,  R.  Ml.  TtM  passags  of 
thu  bill  will  clarify  ths  sxutlng  law.  and  will 
glvs  a  Utile  relief  to  thuse  aged  retired  em- 

filoyees  who  gavs  the  working  span  of  their 
ives  to  the  Government  and  are  now  existing 
on  an  inadequate  annuity. 
Yours  very  truly, 

H    O.   RiCHXT. 

Niw  OsLXANS.  La.,  February  2i,  1947. 
Hon.  H.uiOLS  KrrDTSOif, 

Chairman.  Hou.^e  Committee  on 

Ways  and  Means.  Washington.  D.  C. 

HoNOSABLX  Sia:  The  following  statement 
and  plea  Is  submitted  In  behalf  of  those 
retired  Federal  employees,  who.  when  retired 
had  to  sever  their  connection  and  withdraw 
membership  from  any  employee  organization 
In  which  they  were  associated.  In  order  to 
reduce  their  living  expenses  to  the  level  of 
the  annuity  they  were  granted  by  the  Gov- 


ernment: Therefore  they  have  no  connection 
with  any  employee  crganlxatlon  represented 
before  your  commUtee.  and  have  no  such 
representation,  except  through  this  state- 
ment, submitted  by  their  representative 
whose  signature  Is  hereinafter  afOxed. 

This  statement  is  presented  In  favor  of 
bUI  H.  R.  291.  now  betore  the  Committee  on 
Wa^s  and  Means,  and  request  is  mac^e  that 
It  be  laM  before  the  committee  and  be  made 
a  part  of  any  printed  record  of  any  hearings 
hs.d  en  the  bili  mentioned.  This  group  of 
retired  efnployess  request  the  committee  to 
give  favorable  consideration  to  this  propose:! 
legislation,  and  rerommend  It  favorably  to 
ths  House  for  consideration,  and  present  the 
following  reasons  why  It  should  t>e  enacted 
Into  law  by  the  Congress: 

(a)  The  civll-eervlce  retirement  law,  as 
It  new  stands  provides  that  (sec.  18)  the 
annuity  shall  not  "be  assignable  either  in  law 
or  equity,  or  be  subject  to  execution,  levy  or 
attachment,  garnishment,  or  other  legal 
process." 

The  wording  of  this  section  clearly  Indi- 
cates that  the  Congress  which  enacted  this 
law  Intended  that  the  retired  employee 
should  receive  the  full  value  and  benefit  of 
the  annuity,  without  any  reduction  by  any 
levy  or  legal  process.  The  word  "levy"  as 
defined  by  Webster's  New  International  Dic- 
tionary Is  "to  raise  or  collect,  as  by  assess- 
ment, execution,  or  other  legal  process:  to 
execute  or  Imrcse  by  authority,  as  to  levy 
taxes,  toll,  tribute,  or  contribution."  The 
wording  of  the  existing  law  provldea  tliat  the 
annuity  shall  not  be  subject  to  levy,  ind  the 
dictionary  says  the  word  "levy"  mtans  to 
"impose  by  authority,  as  to  levy  taxes." 

The  word  "levy"  to  the  layman  means 
taxe^.  and  to  date  there  has  been  no  legal 
Interpretation  or  decision  that  the  annuities 
of  retired  Federal  employees  should  not  be 
free  of  ta.xrs  under  the  meaning  of  section  18 
of  the  clvil-service  retirement  law.  Taxing 
the  annuities  Is  now  done  under  a  ctlclslon 
of  the  Tressury  Department,  the  agency 
which  collects  the  tax  That  it  Is  ur  just  to 
collect  a  tax  on  the  annuity  Is  shown  by  the 
fact  that  no  legal  action  can  be  taker,  under 
ths  law,  against  the  annuity  to  cnll*ct  any 
unpaid  taxee.  Therefore  it  would  ■e«m  that 
tbs  aollaetton  of  a  tax  which  cannot  be  coN 
leotsd  by  a  legal  process  is  an  Illegal  tax  and 
an  illegal  collection  M  n  ?91  should  be 
enacted  Into  law  to  elarUy  and  m  ike  ex- 
plicit ths  Intent  of  aaetlon  II  of  thf  retire* 
ment  law  snd  the  inlMlt  oC  the  C'ongrees 
whieh  enacted  the  retlrtmmil  law, 

lb)  Ths  Rallruad  Retirement  Act  |>ruvldaa 
that-> 

"N'>  annuity  payment  shall  bs  asilgnable 
nr  'r  -  :'t]eei  le  any  isa  or  gsrnishmMit,  at* 
i>  M  dtlMr  iegsl  prueass  umler  any 

oircuinaian8«t " 

Ths  Olvil  Isfvlos  Rstirvmant  Act  provtdM 
that 

'None  of  tha  monaya RMnttonsd  In  this  a«t 
shall  be  SMignable  either  in  law  or  equity,  or 
be  subject  to  execution,  levy,  or  atts:hrosnt 
ur  other  legal  prooass." 

The  only  material  difference  In  the  <*ordlng 
of  the  aame  provision  of  the  two  dlffermt  acts 
is  any  difference  there  may  be  bet w  sen  the 
meaning  of  the  word  "levy"  and  tie  word 
"Ux."  Webster's  New  International  Diction- 
ary defines  the  word  "tax"  as:  "A  ram  im- 
posed or  levied  upon  the  membeis  of  a 
society  to  defray  Its  expenses:  a  charge  or  bur- 
den, usually  pecuniary,  laid  upon  persons  or 
property. "  Note  that  the  word  "levied"  has 
the  same  meaning  as  taxed.  Compa:-lson  of 
the  two  sentences  quoted  from  the  two  dif- 
ferent acts  clearly  indicate  that  the  two 
words,  "tax'"  and  "levy,"  were  Intended  to 
mean  the  same  thing.  However,  under  the 
Railroad  Act  the  annuity  of  the  retired  rail- 
road employee  la  not  taxed,  while  the  retired 
Federal  clvU-servlce  employee,  under  11  ruling 
of  the  Treasury  Department,  has  to  refuod. 


or  kick  back  to  the  Government,  which 
grants  the  annuity,  a  part  of  that  annuity  in 
taxes. 

That  there  has  "never  been  a  meeting  of 
official  minds  as  to  the  Jvistlflcatlon  of  taxing 
the  annuities  la  shown  by  the  action  of  the 
Civil  Service  Commission  In  requesting  an 
opinion  from  the  Treasury  Department  as  to 
vrhether  the  annuity  was  taxable  or  not;  the 
Commission  being  in  doubt.  Any  decision  on 
this  point  should  have  been  rendered  tjy  an 
uninterested  agency  and  not  by  the  agency 
r/hich  coUecU  the  taxes. 

(c)  The  method  of  computing  the  an- 
nuity to  be  granted  retired  clvlI-servlce  em- 
ployees, was  formulated  In  the  act  of  May  29, 
1930,  and  being  t>ased  on  the  cost  of  living 
at  tliat  lime  was  supposed,  and  intended,  to 
give  the  employee  a  means  of  livelihood  alter 
retirement  from  active  Government  service. 
The  dollars  making  up  the  annuity  are  Just 
a  medium  of  exchange  for  the  necessities 
of  life,  such  as  rent,  a  certain  number  of 
bushels  of  potatoes,  a  set  number  of  sacks 
of  flour,  etc.  Since  that  annuity  was  set, 
as  asT'^ed  ui>on.  it  has  been  automatically  re- 
duced by  the  continual  Increase  In  the  cost 
of  the  necessltlea  of  life,  so  that  the  dollar  of 
today  will  only  provide  about  two-thirds  the 
rent,  potatoes,  flour,  etc..  It  could  be  ex- 
changed for  in  1930. 

Then  In  addition  to  this  reduction  in  ptir- 
chasing  value  of  the  annuity,  and  correspond- 
ing lowering  of  the  standard  of  living  of  the 
retired  employee,  his  annuity  Is  further  re- 
duced by  the  Imposition  of  an  unwarranted 
tfx.  To  relieve  these  retired  employees  of 
this  'unjtist  taxation  and  reduction  of  an- 
nuity, bin  H.  R.  291  should  be  enacted  into 
law. 

(d)  Congress  haa  already  enacted  laws 
which  Increase  wages  In  the  private  com- 
mercial and  Industrial  field,  and  also  granted, 
increasss  in  salaries  of  present  Government 
employees,  to  meet  the  rising  cost  of  living, 
but  no  consideration  has  yet  been  given  the 
retired  tmployse.  That  loyal  employee,  who 
gave  the  working  span  of  life  to  the  Gov- 
ernment, at  a  low  salary,  found,  on  retire- 
ment, that  be  had  to  lower  bis  standard  of 
living  to  the  ItTsl  of  the  annuity  he  was 
granted,  and  now  ha  finds  he  muat  further 
retrench,  as  his  annuity  U  rsduoad  through 
taxation,  and  cost  nf  living  continues  to 
rise.  These  aged  retired  employees,  physl* 
rally  inrapscitatad  by  aga  or  allflMnt  from 
obtaining  furthar  •MflloVMMil  lo  augmsnt 
their  annuity,  assk  rallaf  by  your  •ORHBlttee, 
and  ths  Cungmss,  through  tb«  MMOttDant 
into  tow  ol  bill  H  R  Sfl. 

A8  raprManiitig  Mis  hareln  dtarribtd  group 
of  retired   F*d«irnl   lawlOfili.  I  thantl  the 
cemiDUtee  f'jr  ita  klM  MBilMration, 
TouTf  Tory  uuly, 

N.  U.  RWNflT. 


UnHtd  Statti-Sut«  Cooptratien  in 
Wildlife  Management 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  MacKINNON 

or   MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  20.  1948 

Mr.  MacKinnon.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
include  a  noteworthy  address  by  Chester 
S.  Wilson,  commissioner  of  conservation, 
State  of  Minnesota,  at  the  North  Amer- 
ican Wildlife  Conference.  St.  Louis.  Mo., 
March  8.  1948.  entitled  "The  States'  Job 
In  Migratory  Bird  Management": 


THZ  STATES'  JOB  IN  UIGKATOXT  BIRO 
MANAGEMENT 

What  I  have  to  say  here  is  based  on  in- 
formation gleaned  from  various  State  conser- 
vation or  game  and  fish  departments,  the 
United  States  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service, 
friends  in  Canada,  representatives  of  Ducks 
Unlimited,  and  leading  sportsmen  and  other 
conservationists  from  many  parts  of  the 
country,  as  well  as  upon  our  own  experience 
in  Minnesota. 

In  a  nutsheU,  the  Job  of  the  States  In  mi- 
gratory bird  management  is  to  throw  all 
the  weight  they  can  swing  wherever  it  will 
do  the  most  good  In  helping  to  maintain 
migratory  bird  populations  against  increas- 
ing hunting  pressure  and  other  conditions 
Incident  to  the  so-called  advance  of  civiliza- 
tion. State  activities  mtist.  of  course,  be  tied 
In  closely  with  the  operations  of  the  United 
States  Fish  and  WUdllfe  Service,  public 
agencies  In  Canada  and  Mexico,  Ducks  Un- 
limited, and  aU  other  forces  concerned  in 
the  common  aim  of  migratory  bird  conserva- 
tion on  the  North  American  Continent. 

Much  progress  has  l>een  made  with  that 
program.  Much  more  remains  to  be  done. 
Past  efforts  have  too  often  been  hampered 
by  friction,  dissension,  and  lack  of  planning. 
No  purpose  would  be  served  here  by  rattling 
old  bones.  In  the  suggestions  which  I  have 
received  from  wlde^read  sources  there  was 
one  predominating  note — bury  the  hatchets 
and  Join  drives  to  get  results.  That  is  the 
spirit  of  this  meeting. 

To  get  maximum  results  every  State  de- 
pcu-tment  and  every  other  agency  concerned 
must  undertake  the  work  which  It  can  do 
best,  coordinated  and  supplemented  by  the 
United  States  Ftsh  and  Wildlife  Service  so 
as  to  secure  effective  teamwork  and  cover  all 
pointo  in  the  line.  There  are  many  boles 
in  the  migratory  bird  conservation  line  at 
present  wharaaa  at  some  points  there  la  too 
much  weight  and  duplication  of  effort.  I  do 
not  claim  to  have  all  the  answers  for  this 
condition.  I  shall  simply  attempt  to  hit 
soma  of  ths  high  spots  in  the  hope  that  the 
resulting  discussion  will  promote  construc- 
tive action. 

First,  we  need  a  candid  review  of  the  whole 
migratory  bird  conservation  program  to  de- 
termUie  what  should  be  done  and  who  should 
do  what.  That  means  planning  an  effective 
dlvUloD  of  labor  between  ths  United  Blates 
Fish  and  WUdllfs  ftsrvlcs  on  the  one  hand 
and  ths  Btatas  and  other  local  agenclte  on 
thf  otbar.  In  the  earlier  yenrs  of  devpinp* 
moal  of  Um  Bro|^am  foiinwing  ndnption  nf 
iho  trtaUM  Wltlk  OMUda  and  Mrxinn,  Federal 
agfttfllea  natvrall|r  Naohod  nut  into  many 
itaMa  Ml  adoquaWly  oovarad  by  (ha  ttaua. 
Is  ooMMttanM  wa  new  And  th«t  tht  tpM 
toad  whloli  tht  Pi«ti  ann  Wttiiirs  larviet 
U  trylBf  to  dairy  la  btyond  i(>  msNiis,  rasutl* 
ini  in  prepeaaU  le  InoraaM  ths  duok  mamp 
fee  tn  prnvido  RMrt  RMMy.  It  may  w«U  bt 
that  ths  Msrvlaa  can  ua«  mora  fund*  to  good 
advantage.  There  U  much  uoAnUbod  and 
uii  tout  lied  woilc  in  the  national  and  inter- 
nutioiml  field  beyond  the  scope  of  State  ac- 
tivities. However,  before  mure  funda  are 
provided  for  Federal  operations,  an  effort 
ahould  be  made  to  shift  to  the  States  as  much 
work  as  possible,  releasing  Federal  forces  for 
broad-scale  work  beyond  the  capacity  of  the 
States. 

The  States  themselves  are  largely  to  blame 
for  the  present  condition.  In  which  Pederal 
agencies  have  bitten  off  more  than  they  can 
chew  to  good  effect.  In  times  past  State 
departments  have  been  altogether  too  willing 
to  He  down  and  let  the  Federal  Government 
take  over  any  fleld  of  work  which  the  latter 
was  ready  to  occupy,  and  in  too  many  cases 
the  efficiency  of  State  agencies  has  been  Im- 
paired by  partisan  politics,  wavering  poli- 
cies, and  frequent  changes  of  administration. 
Recent  years  have  seen  a  marked  Improve- 
ment in  these  conditions  a£  State  alter  State 


has  adopted  civU  service  and  set  Its  conserva- 
tion house  in  order.  The  replies  which  I  re- 
ceived to  my  questions  give  encouraging  evi- 
dence that  many  State  departments  are 
ready,  willing,  and  able  to  carry  a  much  big- 
ger share  of  the  migratory  bird  conservation 
load  than  they  have  in  the  past. 

More  than  that,  the  State  agencies  are  In 
a  position  to  enlist  the  cooperation  of  many 
vigorous  organizations  of  sportsmen  and 
other  conservationists  In  handling  local  proj- 
ects and  supporting  the  general  program. 
These  organizations  have  gained  great 
strength  since  the  war  through  the  addition 
to  their  ranks  of  thousands  of  yoting  vete- 
rans who  are  Interested  in  hunting,  fishing, 
and  outdoor  recreation  generally.  There  is  a' 
great  reserve  of  untap{>ed  energy  In  Stite 
and  local  channels  which  Is  waiting  to  be 
harnessed  and  put  to  work 

So.  the  sooner  we  have  a  downward  shift 
of  work  respon.slblllty  all  alonp  the  line  to 
make  use  of  this  store  of  local  energy,  while 
fully  preserving  the  necessary  coordinating 
authority  of  the  United  States  Fish  and  Wild- 
life Service,  the  further  we  shall  get  ahead 
with  the  whole  migratory  bird  management 
prograra. 

I  suggest  the  following  general  rule  to 
be  followed  in  making  this  shift  and  in  co- 
ordinating work  between  Federal  agencies 
on  the  one  hand  and  State  and  local  agencies 
on  the  other: 

State  and  local  agencies  should  do  all  they 
can  and  will  do  well,  leaving  to  the  United 
States  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  the  Job  of 
directing  and  coordinating  the  program  and 
supplementing  State  and  local  work  where- 
ever  necessary  to  meet  some  essential  need. 

A  second  but  no  less  Important  rule  Is  that 
in  arjsignlng  work  to  State  4nd  local  agencies, 
regard  mtist  be  had  to  local  condltlona.  which 
vary  greatly  from  one  part  of  the  country 
to  another,  and  to  the  Incentives  arising  out 
of  those  conditions  which  provide  the  motive 
power  for  local  activity. 

For  example.  In  the  Northern  Btatas  with- 
in the  nesting  range  of  waterfowl.  Btate  de- 
partments and  sportsmen's  organisations  will 
gladly  spend  much  time,  energy,  and  money 
in  mnrsh  reslnratlons  and  other  habitat  Im- 
provement prnjecta  of  great  benefit  to  the 
whole  country,  provided  only  they  are  per- 
mitted to  enjoy  a  modest  share  of  the  fruits 
uf  their  labors.  In  Minnesota  we  have  Just 
started  a  large  new  project  of  that  kind  for 
restoration  of  tli«  Roaaau  marab  areas  near 
the  Canadian  bottndary,  for  wlUati  we  have 
already  mnde  a  largo  dirtol  OMirMMiMofl  from 
Btste  fund*,  with  tha  agpootatlon  that  future 
developmem  will  bt  handlad  as  s  Fittman- 
Robartaen  pmJaal.  ■tmllar  prnjecu  ara 
uitdtr  way  in  dtktr  •tstaa 

Hare  may  I  iHraiii  u>  »«y  wmh 
amphaala  I  aan  toauniiMi  thst,  dMi|*ii< 
atonal  aour  nolai  to  tit*  <>untrary,  ths  t*,uH 
and  Ale  of  ICtnnaaota  B)Kirtsmen  are  go<Jd 
oonsarvatiuniafs,  ready  to  give  as  wall  as  take, 
and  prepared  to  cuoperats  wholeheartedly  In 
an  all-round  migratory  bird  managsmsnt 
program.  This  is  manifested  by  the  fact  that 
when  our  Btate  conservation  department  re- 
fused last  fall  to  endorse  vociferous  reqtiests 
from  some  quarters  for  an  extension  of  the 
waterfowl  season,  our  action  was  approved  by 
the  great  majority  of  sportsmen  and  other 
conservationists  of  our  State. 

In  Southern  States  within  the  winter  range 
of  migratory  birds  State  and  local  agencies 
can  cooperate  In  the  maintenance  of  winter 
refuges,  which  are  Just  as  essential  as  the 
northern  nesting  areas.  In  the  States  of  the 
middle  section  the  chief  need  is  for  resting 
and  feeding  areas  during  migrations,  with 
some  habitat  improvement  for  such  species  as 
may  nest  locally.  There  are  some  areas,  of 
course,  where  local  inhabitants  see  little  of 
migratory  waterfowl,  and  where  they  cannot 
be  expected  to  contribute  heavily  either  to 
local  projects  or  the  general  prognon.     In 
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■\j  eh  ATMS  Federal  agencies  must  be  prepared 
M  undMtake  the  primary  reaponalblllty  fcr 
m  eh  waterfowl  conservation  work  as  may  be 
n«  eded.  with  whatever  cooperation  SUte  and 
k)  ral  agencies  can  be  persuaded  to  give. 

In  connection  with  or  In  addition  to  the 
g«neral  lines  of  work  already  mentioned, 
tt  ere  is  a  wide  range  of  activities  In  which 
8i  ate  and  local  agencies  must  exert  them- 
■I  Ives  U  we  are  to  have  a  successful,  all-round 
■  tgratory  bird-management  program.  Time 
pi  rmlts  only  a  brief  summary,  falling  under 
tie  following  heads:  (1)  Education:  {2)  ob- 
s«rvatlon;  (3)  habitat  Improvement,  and 
('  )    protection   and   regularion. 

Education  Is  the  spearhead  of  progress  in 

this  as  in  every  other  fl*ld  of  conservation. 

Ii  I  this  all-Important  line  State  a«encies  must 

tike  the  lead,  working  through  their  own 

channels  and  through  the  schools,  newspa- 

p:rs.  radio,  and  other  means  of  publicity,  to 

s  vread  knowledge  of  the  facu,  root  out  lo- 

c  il    and    sectional    selflshness.    and    arouae 

v  nlted  support  for  an  all-out  migratory  bird 

cjnservatlon  program  on  a  continental  scale. 

Complete  and  accurate  otservailon  of  con- 

4l  Itlons  Is  essential  to  success  In  planning  op- 

« rations    and    prescribing    regulations    per- 

tslnlng   to   waterfowl   and   other   migratory 

t  irds.    There  Is  urgent  need  for  development 

cf   a   better    organized   observation   system, 

^  Ith  uniform  methods  of  observing  end  r«-- 

{orting  data,  to  be  prescribed  by  the  Un:tfd 

t  Utaa  Fish  and  WlldlKe  Service,  with  State 

I  gukcles.  Ducks  Unlimited,  and  other  organl- 

I  atlons.  and  other  public  and  private  agcn- 

t  les   throughout    the   continental    range   of 

I  il^raLTy  birds,  cooperating  closely  with  the 

]  'ederal  technical  staff  In  l  bservlng  and  re- 

jiorting  essential  Information. 

Habitat  Improvement  includes  not  only  the 

•rovlaiou    of    large    nesting,    wintering,    and 

1  ntermedlate  protective  areas  already  men- 

t  loned.  but  enliatlng  the  cooperation  of  farm- 

(  rs  and  other  landowners  In  soil  conservs- 

I  Ion,  tree  planting  for  watershed  protection. 

1  Ire  prevention,  control  of  drainage,  cultlva- 

lon.   pasturing,   and   harvesting,   and  many 

other    proJecU    for    protection   of   waterfowl 

]  labitat  around  lakes,  marshes,  and  potholes. 

irhich  State  and  local  agencies  can  carry  on 

iiffectlvely.    Such  projects  are  small  In  thera- 

( elves,  but  In  the  aggregate  they  can  make 

k&   immense   contribution    to    the    malnte- 

,  MUie*  of  migratory  birds. 

Last,  but  not  least,  comes  regulation.  In- 
Mcpensable  to  limit  the  annual  take  of  ml- 
[ratory  game  birds  to  the  harvestable  surplus 
ind  tj  insure  fair  distribution  of  hunting 
(pporiunity  throughout  the  range.  Much  of 
he  beat  attending  thU  thankless  Jcb  could 
>e  dissipated  by  enlisting  closer  participation 
n  the  annual  processes  by  State  agencies  and 
oeal  organisations  of  sportsmen  and  other 
ranservatlonlsU.  The  United  Stales  Fish  and 
Vildllfe  Service  has  been  widely  commended 
or  the  progress  already  made  In  that  dlrec- 
lon  throtigh  the  practice  of  holding  regional 
ind  local  meetln«s  with  State  offlclals.  sports- 
njn  s  organizations,  and  others  Interested, 
n  accordance  with  the  resolution  adopted  by 
he  International  Association  of  Game,  Fish, 
ind  Conservatlun  Commissioners  at  the  St. 
i»aul  convention  la  1343.  There  Is  yet  much 
com  for  Improvement  In  this  field,  and 
itcte  agencies  can  render  signal  service  by 
promoting  closer  contact  and  l)etter  under- 
itanding  l>etween  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Serv- 
«•  and  the  public. 

With  a  more  efflcient  observatlOQ  system 
and  closer  contact  with  State  and  local  agen- 
cies. It  should  be  possible  (or  the  Ftsh  and 
Wildlife  Service  to  avoid  premature  decisions 
on  regulations,  which  have  drawn  much 
criticism  in  the  past,  also  to  allow  the  SUtes 
greater  leeway,  within  general  limits.  In  pre- 
scribing local  cone*  and  other  tneasures  of 
locsl  spplicatlon. 

Ou  the  heels  of  regulation  comes  law  en- 
forcement, another  thankless  Job  for  which 
the  States  must  continue  to  assume  chief  re- 
scciisibllity.    Some  Federal  forces  are  neces- 


sary, of  course,  to  back  up  the  State  wardens 
In  certain  types  of  cases  and  to  handle  the 
work  In  areas  where  State  machinery  Is  In- 
adequate. I  find  quite  general  approval  of 
the  proposal  for  strengthening  the  law  en- 
forcement arm  of  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Serv- 
ice so  far  as  may  be  necessary  to  do  this  Job 
effectively,  as  long  as  the  States  are  allowed 
to  hold  the  front  line  wherever  they  are  able 
and  willing. 

No  greater  challenge  confronts  the  forces 
of  conservation  today  than  this  problem  of 
migratory  bird  management.  I  have  con- 
fidence that  we  can  meet  It  by  the  united 
efforts  of  all  public  and  private  agencies 
concerned. 


Commuciiti  Doirinate  CIO  Packinghouse 
Workers  Union 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  FRED  E.  BUSBEY 

or  iu.iifois 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesdav.  April  20.  1948 

Mr.  BUSBEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  exi'.nd  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  article  which 
appeared  in  the  Chicago  Herald-Ameri- 
can. Friday,  April  9,  1948.  This  is  the 
fourth  and  last  of  the  series: 

Help  Labob  Rout  Ros:  Bumrr 
(By  Charles  Flnston) 

Representative  Busbxt.  Republican,  of 
Illinois,  today  charged  that  the  Communist 
Party  boasted  of  "playing  a  leading  part"  in 
the  Nation-wide  strike  of  100,000  CIO  pack- 
inghouse workers. 

He  added  that  the  Communist  Party,  aided 
by  many  "front"  organizations,  is  dedicated 
to  overthrowing  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment by  force.  He  disclosed  the  party's  "mas- 
ter" plan  for  rel)ellion. 

BuarzT  cited  the  April  1  issue  of  the  Daily 
People's  World,  a  Communist  publication.  In 
which  John  Williamson,  national  labor  secre- 
tary of  the  Communist  Party,  was  quoted  on 
the  packinghouse  strike,  thus: 

"One  hundred  thoiisand  packinghouse 
workers  are  picketing  for  a  29-cent-an-hotir 
increase.  Today  the  Communist  Party  con- 
tinues, as  In  the  past,  to  play  a  leading  part 
In  that  fight." 

BusBKT  replied: 

•  If  all  these  shouting  to  stop  communism 
in  Europe  are  sincere,  they  will  also  do  some- 
thing about  sUmplng  It  out  here  at  home." 

LAtOt   NROS   AID 

"Labor  needs  our  assUtance  as  never  before. 

'Don't  condemn  labor,  but  lend  a  helping 
hand  to  the  men  in  their  efforts  to  throw  off 
the  Communist  octopus." 

BcrsFCT  charged  that  "Red  rebellion  by  fifth 
column  forces  will  be  timed  to  coincide  with 
military  aid  and  assistance  from  Communist 
Russia." 

MASTta  FLAN 

The  lawmaker  warned  of  the  Communist 
master  plan  for  revolution  unfolded  to  Con- 
gress by  FBI  Director  J.  Erlgar  Hoover  as 
follows : 

"Their  tactics  require  that  to  be  successful 
they  (the  Communists)  must  have: 

"1.  Military  aid  and  assistance. 

"3.  Plenty  of  guns  and  ammunition. 

"3.  A  program  of  extermination  of  police, 
as  they  are  the  most  important  enemy  and 
are  termed  'trained  Fascists.' 

"4.  Seizure  of  all  communications,  busses, 
railroads,  radio  stations,  and  other  forms  of 
communication  and  transportation." 


INSPniED 

Preliminary  investigation  of  the  meat 
strike  by  Busbzt  uncovered  evidence  po  ntlng 
to  the  walk-out  of  100.000  workers  as  "Com- 
munist Inspired  and  as  such  would  be  a  step 
in  the  direction  of  preparing  a  C<xnmunlst 
revolt." 

BuszET  linked  Communists'  alms  tC'  con- 
gressional reports  showing  that  Communist 
leaders  are  still  strongly  entrenched  In  a 
number  of  big  CIO  unions. 

rSDAL  POLICT 

He  said  the  strike  of  packing-house  work- 
ers, first  major  labor  walk-out  In  194)1.  was 
started  In  defiance  of  President  Truman's 
request  to  hold  off  until  a  fact-finding  board 
prol)ed  demands  for  pay  boosts. 

He  added: 

"The  policy  of  defying  the  Government  Is 
a  consistent  Communist  tactic." 

Th;  Congressman,  who  Is  drafting  de:nands 
for  a  full-dress  congressional  probe  of  the 
meat  strike,  charged  the  walk-out  was  similar 
in  many  respects  to  a  great  many  major 
"treasonable  work  stoppages  "  In  IMl. 

He  cited  the  Allls-Chalmers  strike  In  Mil- 
waukee, which  hindered  manufacture  of 
gunpowder,  as  an  example.  This  strike  was 
led  by  Harold  Christoffel.  now  awaiting 
a  prison  sentence  for  lying  about  Communist 
affiliations  to  a  congressional  committee. 

BtTsarr  said  there  are  signs  alreadj  of  a 
wholesale  housecleanlng  by  organized  labor 
who  see  a  threat  to  national  secur  ty  by 
maintaining  Communists  as  union  leaders. 

MKMBEIS   LOTAL 

Despite  these  Communist-inspired  ttrlkes. 
the  House  Committee  on  Un-Amerlci  n  Ac- 
tivities reported  the  rank-and-file  of  the 
unions'  members  are  opposed  to  commanlsm. 


Is  CoBtinuoos  War  Our  Destiny? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CLARE  E.  HOFFMAN 

or    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  15.  1948 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  are  we 
now,  after  more  than  170  years  of  effort 
to  establish  a  Government  which  would 
five  to  the  average  man  greater  fr«  edom, 
prosperity,  and  security — an  effort  which 
every  nation,  every  people,  admttedly 
concedes  has  been  successful — to  forsake 
that  policy,  follow  in  the  footstips  of 
those  who.  like  Alexander,  sought  to  con- 
quer the  world? 

Are  we  to  devote  our  energies,  sacrifice 
our  freedom,  our  prosperity,  and  cur  se- 
curity, and  attempt  by  the  use  of  dol- 
lars, and.  If  need  be.  by  armed  force,  to 
conquer  the  world,  lmpo.se  our  Ideas,  our 
ways,  upon  every  nation? 

If  we  follow  the  New  Deal,  the  inter- 
nationalists, and  the  militarists.  \*e  will. 
In  the  end.  destroy  the  liberties  jf  our 
people,  our  Republic. 

The  so-called  imlflcatlon  act  which  the 
Congress,  at  the  insistence  of  those 
charged  with  our  national  defense, 
adopted  last  year  Is  being  used  In  various 
ways  to  lay  the  foundation  for  a  military 
Government. 

A  little  light  on  the  situation  Is  given 
in  an  editorial  from  the  Chicago  Tribune 
of  April  16,  1948.    It  follows: 

WHAT    MIUTAaiSM    OTTSItS    TMX    Nrw    DSAL 

The  Washington  militarists,  having  called 
for  peacetime   conscription,   revival   of   th« 
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draft  to  fill  up  the  ranks,  a  70-group  air 
force,  and  an  Increase  in  total  strength  of 
the  services  to  1,735.000  men,  are  now  turn- 
ing their  attention  to  the  economic  organ- 
ization of  the  Nation  for  war  (they  call  It 
preparedness.) 

Sj  far  Congress  has  shown  almost  com- 
plete docility  In  the  face  of  these  demands 
to  return  the  country  to  the  footing  of 
1941-45.  Nobody  knows  what  the  defense 
chieftains  have  been  telling  Congressmen  In 
secret  session,  but  outwardly  their  state- 
ments do  not  suggest  that  they  contemplate 
war  immediately.  If  they  don't,  what  Is  all 
this  furor  aoout? 

In  recent  days  steps  taken  toward  eco- 
nomic mobilization  would  indicate  that  vast 
expeditions  are  about  to  be  started  over- 
seas once  more.  E  even  thousand  Industrial 
plants  have  been  canvassed  for  conversion 
to  war,  with  an  equal  number  still  to  l>e 
surveyed. 

Mr.  Truman  has  also  called  for  appro- 
priations to  construct  a  fleet  of  50  fast  pas- 
senger ships  convertible  Into  troop  transports 
capable  of  carrying  nearly  half  a  million 
men  overseas  In  one  movement.  A'.so  sought 
are  funds  for  170  fast  new  tankers.  Mean- 
while, the  White  House  has  halted  disposal 
of  all  unsold  Government  war  planis.  to- 
gether with  their  production  equipment. 
All  of  these  steps  are  In  line  with  the  secret 
total  mobilization  blueprint  drafted  by  the 
Department  of  DefenjEe,  which  would  give  the 
brass  hats  complete  control  of  the  Nation's 
economy  and  manpower. 

These  plans  for  total  war  are  not  suscep- 
tible of  rational  explanation  In  the  light  of 
Truman's  problem  of  combating  commu- 
nism or  of  the  statements  of  administration 
spokesmen  that  no  line  has  been  drawn 
which,  if  crossed  by  Russia,  would  start  the 
shooting.  In  view  of  the  Communist  tech- 
nique of  Infiltration  and  overthrow  of  gov- 
ernments from  within.  Truman  might  as 
well  climb  inside  a  bag  and  fight  the  air  as 
try  to  stop  the  Russian  pattern  of  conquest 
with  a  huge  military  machine.  What,  then. 
Is  the  administration's  war-mobll:zatlon 
fever   all    about? 

An  answer  Is  suggested  by  the  report  Just 
submitted  to  the  President  by  his  three-man 
Council  of  Economic  Advisers,  headed  by  Ed- 
win O.  Nourse.  The  Council  asserted  that 
for  Truman  to  meet  the  burdens  of  the  Mar- 
shall plan  and  the  preparedness  program,  he 
needed  an  expanded  version  of  his  10-polnt 
anti-lnflatlon  plan,  including  stand-by  ra- 
tioning and  price  controls.  The  economists 
also  urged  compulsory  power  to  allocate  ma- 
terials, new  tax  boosU,  control  of  credit 
through  restriction  of  bank  loans,  restriction 
of  consumer  credit.  Federal  labor  control, 
and  new  savings-bond  drives, 

Truman  has  been  yammering  for  precisely 
this  system  of  regimentation  In  message  after 
message  to  Congress,  most  recently  la  the 
State  of  the  Union  message  of  January  7. 

If  Truman's  goal  la  war-time  regimenta- 
tion of  the  Nation  in  days  of  peace,  there  is 
little  mystery  about  the  purpose  of  his  emer- 
gency preparedness  program.  The  country  is 
not  going  to  restore  discredited  New  Deal 
state  socialism  of  lu  own  volition.  But  the 
scheme  can  be  slipped  over  in  the  guise  of 
a  war  crisis.  Industrial  mobilization  for 
war — or  preparedness — can  accomplish  all 
that  Truman  wants  and  can't  get  from  Con- 
gress in  the  way  of  control  of  the  civilian 
economy  and  social  organization. 

This  is  the  explanation  of  why  Truman 
and  the  militarists,  who  also  want  to  get 
back  to  a  war  basis  for  reasons  of  appropria- 
tions, rank,  perquisites,  and  power,  are  find- 
ing It  to  their  mutual  advantage  to  drum  up 
a  military  emergency. 
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Federal-State  ConservatioD  Policies 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  MacKINNON 

or  MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Tuesday.  April  20.  1948 

Mr.  MacKinnon.  Mr.  Speaker,  one 
of  the  outstanding  sportsmen's  organiza- 
tions in  my  State  has  recently  directed 
my  attention  to  the  desirability  of  trans- 
ferring certain  Federal  waterfowl  refuges 
to  the  State  of  Minnesota,  In  studying 
this  problem  I  find  that,  generally  speak- 
ing, this  transfer  would  be  directly  in 
line  with  the  general  policy  which  sound 
conservationists  have  advocated  for  some 
time  past,  that  is.  assumption  by  the 
States  of  greater  responsibility  for  wild- 
life projects  and  operations,  so  far  as 
they  are  ready,  willing,  and  able  to  do  so. 
I  have  therefore  Introduced  a  bill  to 
transfer  the  waterfowl  refuges  at  Tama- 
rac.  Mud  Lake,  R'ce  Lake,  and  Talcot, 
Minn.,  to  State  control  and  operation. 
According  to  my  information  these  were 
all  established  as  waterfowl  refuges,  but 
in  actual  operation  have  been  operated 
more  or  less  for  the  benefit  of  upland 
game  as  well  as  waterfowl. 

Admittedly  the  United  States  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Service  is  responsible  for  the 
general  conservation  and  management  of 
migratory  game  birds,  and  if  these 
refuges  were  turned  over  to  the  State, 
they  would  necessarily  be  subject  to  the 
requirements  of  Federal  authority  re- 
specting such  game  birds.  There  is  no 
reason  why  these  requirements  could  not 
be  met  just  as  well  under  State  manage- 
ment as  imder  Federal  management. 

There  is  no  good  reason  why  the  United 
States  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  should 
operate  any  refuges  in  Minnesota  for 
the  benefit  of  upland  game.  That  is 
clearly  a  proper  function  of  the  State, 
with  the  aid  of  Plttman-Robertson  funds. 
I  feel  confident  that  the  State  of  Min- 
nesota is  ready,  willing,  and  able  to  take 
over  and  manage  the  four  refuges  above 
named  any  time  the  Federal  Government 
wants  to  transfer  them  to  the  State,  and 
we  believe  the  State  of  Minnesota  can 
handle  them  at  less  expen.se.  with  at  least 
as  good  results  in  general  conservation 
of  migratory  waterfowl,  and  with  better 
satisfaction  to  sportsmen  and  the  gen- 
eral public  than  Is  now  the  case  under 
Federal  management. 

My  study  of  the  foregoing  subject  also 
convinced  me  that  what  is  needed  is  not 
merely  the  transfer  of  certain  local  Fed- 
eral projects  to  the  States,  but  a  study  of 
the  whole  problem  of  Federal  and  State 
relationships  in  wildlife  conservation, 
with  a  view  to  working  out  better  coordi- 
nation and  division  of  labor  between  Fed- 
eral and  State  agencies.  I  also  find  there 
Is  widespread  interest  in  this  matter 
among  State  conservation  or  game  and 
fish  departments. 

Because  of  this  wide  interest  I  have 
also  introduced  House  Resolution  530. 
calling  upon  the  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries  Committee  to  conduct  a  full 


and  complete  investigation  and  study  of 
the  whole  problem  of  Federal  and  State 
relationships  in  wildlife  conservation; 
with  a  view  to  working  out  better  coordi- 
nation and  division  of  labor  between 
Federal  and  State  agencies. 


Women  in  the  Armed  Services 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LYNDON  B.  JOHNSON 

or  TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  21,  1948 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
at  a  time  when  the  Nation  is  again  con- 
fronted with  necessity  for  calling  its 
young  men  into  service  in  the  interests  of 
national  security,  I  cannot  see  the  wisdom 
of  denying  our  young  women  the  oppor- 
tunity to  serve  their  country. 

in  the  armed  services  today,  a  great 
deal  of  work  is  purely  administrative  In 
nature.  The  opportunity  for  women  to 
fill  jobs  once  assigned  exclusively  to  men 
is  great.  It  would  be  inconsistent  and  il- 
logical for  this  House  to  fail  to  recognize 
this  and  refuse  to  admit  the  WAC  and 
WAVES  to  permanent  status  in  the  Mili- 
tary Establishment. 

I  do  not  believe  that  young  men  should 
be  drafted  to  fill  positions  in  the  armed 
services  which  so  many  able,  qualified 
women  are  now  filling  voluntarily. 

Gen.  Dwight  Eisenhower,  said  in  a  let- 
ter to  the  House  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee last  July  24.  that  "a  modem  Army 
must  have  Wacs." 

The  Army — 

General  Eisenhower  said — 
has  many  essential  Jobs  that  women  perform 
better  than  do  men. 

He  added: 

The  time  has  come  when  we  must  stabilize 
the  Women's  Army  Corps  in  order  to  offer 
those  still  in  uniform  and  prospective  mem- 
bers a  career  with  prestige  and  security.  Wa 
cannot  ask  these  women  to  remain  on  duty, 
nor  can  we  ask  qualified  personnel  to  volun- 
teer, if  we  cannot  offer  thtm  permanent 
status. 

Several  weeks  ago.  while  I  was  In  Texaa 
on  ofaclal  business,  the  House  Armed 
Services  Committee  voted  against  mak- 
ing the  Wacs  and  Waves  a  part  of  the 
regular  military  and  naval  organizations. 

I  was  opposed  to  the  Reserve  proposal 
In  the  committee  and  I  would  certainly 
have  voted  against  that  action,  which  I 
consider  very  unwise  In  view  of  the  cur- 
rent military  situation  in  this  country. 

It  is  my  hope  that  the  House  will  to- 
day correct  this  Injustice. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I 
would  like  to  Include  in  the  RtcoRD  an 
editorial  from  the  St,  Louis  Post-Dis- 
patch of  April  7,  1948.  which  is  an  ac- 
curate and  effective  commentary  on  the 
situation : 


WOUKN  IN  THE  ABMXD  SBSVICa 

During  the  war  the  Wacs  and  the  Waves 
did  their  Jobe  so  weU  they  won  approval  of 
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iie  old  hAndi  «bo  bad  opposed  tbelr 
Into    the    armed    servlcea.    Tbey 
did  the  Jobs  to  which  tbey  were  as- 
better  than  a  comparable  number  of 
would     have     done     them.    Oenerid 
er  aaya   It   Is   "plain   efltclency"   to 
omen  the  same  statxu  In  the  present 
set-up  that  they  had  In  the  war. 
Nlmiu,  who  calls  himself  a  "fervent 
'  takes  the  same  stand. 
Senate  has  passed  a  bill  which,  ex- 
the  number  concerned,  gives  equal 
to  men  and  women.     But  the  House 
Services  Committee  takes  a  different 
It  has  reported  a  bill  which  would 
ifomen  members  of  the  military  reserve 
only, 
discrimination  Is  unfair  and  Is  re- 
by  the  women.     It  will   not   attract 
q^ity  personnel  and  will  not  have  these 
for  immediate  duty  iX  an  emergency 
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Compilation  of  Penasylvaoia  Veteran 
Laws 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDWARD  MARTIN 

or  PDVIVSTLVAirU 

IN  TitE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wed^sday,  Aprii  21  Regulative  day  of 
Monday.  March  29).  1948 

Mr    MARTIN.     Mr.   President,  many 
veter  ins    are    not    fully    aware    of    the 
variojs  benefits,  privileges,  preferences, 
exemptions  which  are  available  to 
by  virture  of  legislation  enacted 
great  Commonwealth  of  Penn- 


'.e  for  their  information  a  com- 
of  such  laws  as  prepared  by  my 
Harry   C.    Martin,    department 
of  the  Disabled  American  Vet- 
432  Market  Street,  Harrl.<:burg.  Pa. 
had  an  estimate  made  and  I 
the  compilation  will  take  two 
quarter  pages  of  the  Rkcord.  at  a 
$159.75.    I  ask  unanimous  con- 
It  be  printed  in  the  Appendix 
Rxcoso. 

being  no  objection,  tbe  corn- 
ordered  to  be  printed  In 
as  follows: 

BOHUS 

dollars  for  each  month  of  active  serr- 
imum  aaoO)   Is  paid  to  veterans  ot 
War   I.   tlie  Speiilah-Amerlcan   War. 
cfertaln    otlier    engagements.      Appllca- 
1  Qust  be  received  by  the  Adjutant  Oen- 
later  than  July  1,  1948. 
to  provide  a  bond  Issue  to  pay  bonus 
Wr^ld  War  n  veterans  was  approved  by 
legislature.    This  bill  must  be  ap- 
by    the    next   leglalattire    and    then 
to    the    voters    for    referendum. 
Is  poosible  untU  1050.    Proposed 
pijovkles  for  110  for  cecb  month  of  do- 
Miike  and  lift  for  each  month  of 
•enriot.  up  to  aaoo  aaTimum.    Vet- 
eran ibust  have  served  at  least  60  days  In 
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the  United  States  armed  forces  or  any  of 
her  allies  between  December  7.  1941.  and 
September  2,  1945;  If  In  service  during  above 
period,  service  untU  March  2,  1946.  may  also 
be  counted.  Veteran  must  have  been  hon- 
orably discharged  or  separated  and  must 
have  been  a  legal  resident  at  time  of  enter- 
ing active  service. 

BtniAL  AIXOWAJfCU  AMD  AUSMH  BUfXTTtS 

County  allowance  Is  provided  lor  burial 
of  veterans  and  their  widows,  through  the 
director  of  veterans'  affairs. 

Veterans'  organizations  may  be  accom- 
panied by  a  military  band  when  parading 
for  the  purpose  of  Interring  a  veteran. 

Counties  may  acquire  burial  plots  In  any 
eemeter)-  for  the  burial  of  veterans. 

Power  Is  vested  in  the  department  of  mili- 
tary affairs  to  acquire  land  to  be  set  a&lde 
as  a  State  mUltary  cemetery  for  the  burial 
of  veterans. 

Municipalities  have  power  to  acquire  sol- 
dier burial  plots. 

The  biddies  of  deceased  veterans  may  not 
be  turned  over  to  the  anatomical  board  of 
the  State  for  the  piuposes  of  dissection  by 
medical  societies. 

Counties  are  required  to  care  for  the  graves 
of  veterans. 

Counties  are  required  to  provide  flags  to 
decorate  the  graves  of  deceaaed  veterans  on 
Memorial  Day,  siich  flags  to  be  furnished 
to  the  various  veterans'  organizations  for 
distribution  in  their  respective  communities. 

Provision  has  been  made  for  county  regis- 
tration of  veterans'  graves. 

Cemeteries  may  not  prohibit  the  erection 
of  any  headstone  furnished  by  the  United 
States  or  by  any  county  of  the  State  of  Penn- 
sylvania for  a  soldier's  grave. 

Counties  are  required  to  furnish,  on  ap- 
lon.  markers  and  headstones  for  vet- 
graves:  or  if  a  headstone  has  been 
provided  by  the  United  States,  tlie  county 
Is  required  to  furnish  the  foundation  there- 
for. 

State  allowance  Is  available  for  headstones 
for  the  unmarked  graves  of  veterans  of  the 
Revolution  and  of  the  War  of  1812. 

civn.  Rsjzr  anb  aluxs  ammTs 

A  married  woman  may  mortgage  or  convey 
her  real  property  to  the  same  extent  as  a 
married  man.  make  contracts  as  If  unmarried, 
and  become  surety  on  any  bond.  ball,  or 
recognizance. 

Acknowledgment  Is  made  of  legal  instru- 
ments and  the  administration  of  oaths. 

Acknowledgments  are  provided  before  em- 
ployees of  the  department  of  military  affairs 
and  certified  officers  of  local  °  American  Red 
Cross  and  veterans'  organization  chapters. 

Administration  of  estates  of  members  of 
the  armed  forces  missing  in  action  or  pris- 
oners of  war  is  provided. 

Evidence  of  death  or  abaence  of  members 
of  the  armed  forces  nuiy  be  admitted. 

Aildavits  required  to  accompany  the  pe- 
tition or  libel  in  divorce  may  be  taken  before 
any  commissioned  officer  in  the  armed  forces 
authorized  by  law  to  take  afldavlts  and  ac- 
knowledcmenta. 

Protection  is  offered  in  certain  proceedings 
In  the  orphans'  court  when  notice  cannot  be 
given. 

Removal  of  dlsabtUty  of  minority  for  quali- 
fied veterans  under  the  GI  bill  of  rights  is 
provided. 

Suspension  of  fiduciary  powers  Is  provided 
during  war  service. 

When  the  contract  of  a  fiduciary  is  made 
by  him  or  approved  by  court  Inadequacy  of 
price  or  an  offer  to  deal  on  other  terms  shall 
not  relieve  the  fiduciary  of  his  obligation  or 
constitute  ground  for  any  court  to  set  aalde 
the  contract  or  refuse  to  enforce  It. 

CTVn.   IICBTS 

Absentee  registration  and  voting  Is  pro- 
vided. 


CLAIMS.    ABStSTANCS   IM   OBTAIMIMC    BXNEITTS: 
BArXXXEPINO  or  PAPEBa 

Each  local  unit  of  a  recognized  veterans' 
organization  and  of  the  American  Red  Croea 
may  designate  one  of  Its  officers  to  take  affi- 
davits or  acknowledgments  subject  to  proper 
BMWtntment  by  the  secretary  of  the  Com- 
Boonwealth. 

Employees  of  the  department  of  military 
affairs  whose  specific  duty  is  to  assist  vet- 
erans, their  widows,  children,  and  dependents 
in  tbe  prosecution  of  claims  against  the 
United  States  are  authorized  to  administer 
oaths  and  affirmations  in  ail  matters  pertain- 
ing to  claims. 

Persons  authorized  to  take  acknowledg- 
ments and  administer  oaths  are  required  to 
perform  such  services  without  charge  to  vet- 
erans, their  widows,  orphans,  or  parents  who 
may  apply  to  them  for  the  purpose  of  making 
affidavits  to  papers  connected  with  or  refer- 
ring to  the  military  service  of  a  veteran. 

Certified  copies  of  birth,  adoption,  lefltlmal 
tlon.  death,  stillbirth,  divorce,  and  marriage 
certificates  are  furnished  free  by  tbe  depart- 
ment of  health  to  members  of  the  armed 
forces,  either  during  or  after  service,  as  pro- 
vided by  the  Uniform  ViUl  Statistics  Act  of 
1943 

Proper  county  and  city  officers  are  required 
to  furnish,  free  of  charge,  death,  birth,  mar- 
riage, and  divorce  certificates. 

Provision  Is  made  for  establishing  in  the 
department  of  health  a  special  file  for  birth 
records  of  veterans  of  the  World  Wars  and 
for  furnishing  free  copies  thereof  to  such 
veterans. 

Free  recording  of  discharges  by  the  re- 
corders of  deeds  in  the  several  counties  is 
provided.  The  county  pays  the  50-cent  fee 
to  the  recorder. 

Unauthorized  holding  or  willful  destrtic- 
tlon  of  discharge  papers  Is  a  misdemeanor, 
ptinishable  by  a  fine  not  to  exceed  1 100  or 
Imprisonment  not  to  exceed  3  months,  or 
both. 

Any  city,  borough,  town,  or  township  may 
establish  a  veterans'  service  center  for  assist- 
ing war  veterans  and  their  families. 

It  Is  the  duty  of  the  county  director  of 
veterans'  affairs  to  assist  war  veterans  and 
their  famUles  In  securing  their  rights  and 
benefits  to  which  they  are  entitled  under  the 
laws  of  the  State  and  the  United  States. 

Powers  have  been  granted  the  commission 
to  Investigate  conditions  of  disabled  World 
War  veterans  and  assist  In  obtaining  full 
benefits  accruing  thereto  under  the  laws  of 
the  United  SUtes. 

There  shall  be  in  the  Department  of  Mili- 
tary Affairs  a  deputy  Adjutant  General  In 
charge  of  veterans'  affairs. 

KDtJCATIONAL     BUIXPI'lS— QUAUTICATIOMS     rOB 
THB     PEOrXS&IONS     AMD 


Sutc  teachers'  colleges  shall  cooperate 
with  municipal.  State,  and  Federal  agencies 
in  vocational  rehabUlution  education  of 
veterans. 

Disabled  veterans  may  be  placed  In  de- 
partments of  the  State  government  for  place- 
ment training  upon  request  of  the  Fe<leral 
Beard  of  Vocational  Training.  The  State  Is 
not  liable  for  payment  of  compensation  or 
salary  to  any  veteran  during  tbe  time  of 
such  training. 

Registration  as  pharmacists  is  provided 
vetorana  wtth  lA  yoars'  experience  as  assisunt 
pharaMwMit  Ote..  upon  oral  examination  and 
payment  of  $50. 

School  districts  may  contract  with  public 
or  private  Bgenclee  In  connection  with  facul- 
ties for  vocational  education  of  veterans. 

The  dental  council  may  issue,  without  ex- 
amination, a  dental  license  to  veterans  w^o 
served  as  dentists  in  the  Army  or  Navy  during 
the  World  War. 
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antrcATioNAL  opPOBTXTNinrs  for  chiloben  of 

VTORAMS 

Educational  aid  In  the  amount  of  $200  per 
annum  per  child  Is  extended  to  World  War 
orphans  attending  any  State-aided  educa- 
tional or  training  Institution  of  higher  edu- 
cation, business  or  trade  school,  etc. 

Preference  Is  extended  to  sons  of  veterans 
applying  for  admission  to  nautical  Bchool.-?. 

Admission  Is  provided  to  the  Pennsylvania 
Soldiers'  Orphan  School. 

IMPLOTMENT  PREFEarNCES,   PRIVILEGES,   ETC. 

Additional  credits  and  preferences  In  ap- 
pointments and  promotions  In  the  police 
forces  of  boroughs,  towns,  and  first-class 
townshlpw  are  allowed  all  veterans. 

Five  to  ten  percent  additional  rating  Is  al- 
lowed on  examinations  for  employment  un- 
der the  State  board  of  housing. 

Compensation  due  public  officers  and  em- 
ployers* during  military  service  is  payable  to 
dependent  wives,  children,  or  parents. 

Leaves  of  absence  are  granted  school  em- 
ployees in  military  service  with  preservation 
of  rights  and  privileges.  Compensation  is 
payable  to  dependent  wives,  chllden.  or 
parents. 

Preference  of  10  points  is  given  to  veterans 
in  examinations  for  the  State  police  force 
and  for  barbers'  licensure. 

Preference  is  granted  to  veterans  in  em- 
plo3rment  of.  clerical  help  under  the  Veterans' 
Compensation  Act. 

Veterans  are  granted  preference  in  public 
departments  and  on  public  works  of  the 
State  with  protected  tenure. 

Preference  Is  granted  to  veterans,  their 
widows  or  wives,  taking  any  dvU-servlce  ap- 
pointment cr  promotional  examination  for  a 
public  position  under  the  Commonwealth  or 
under  any  political  subdivison.  Contractors 
and  subcontractors  shall  agree  to  such  pref- 
erences. 

Preferences,  rights,  and  privileges  are  ex- 
tended to  veterans  under  civil  service  In  State 
and  local  units. 

Benefit  rights  are  preserved  under  the  Un- 
employment Compensation  Act. 

Retirement  rights  of  members  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania State  police  retirement  system  In  ac- 
tive military  service  are  preserved. 

Retirement  rights  of  members  of  the  school 
employees'  retirement  association  in  active 
mUltary  service,  superannuation  retirement, 
or  retirement  on  disability  are  preserved. 

Rights  of  members  of  the  motor  police  en- 
tering military  service  to  pay  Increases  are 
preserved.  Upon  resumption  of  duty  follow- 
ing discharge,  second-class  privates  shall  be 
entitled  to  the  next  higher  rank. 

Workmen's  compensation  is  payable  to 
second-injury  cases. 

Status  is  preserved  under  the  State  civil 
service,  placement  on  eligible  lists  are  to  be 
prepared  after  cessation  of  hostilities. 

Reinstatement  and  preservation  of  retire- 
ment rights  of  members  of  the  State  employ- 
ees' retirement  system  In  active  military 
service  is  provided. 

Relaxation  of  experience  requirements  for 
candidates  and  preservation  of  tenure  of 
office  of  mining  Inspector  following  service 
in  the  armed  forces  is  provided. 

War  service  is  credited  In  computing  serv- 
ice under  the  public  school  employees'  retire- 
ment system. 

Certain  members  of  the  National  Guard 
and  veterans  are  exempt  from  Jury  duty. 

XXEMPnOW      FBOM      EXXCUTIOW,      CARNISHMEICr, 

rrc. 
Payments  under  the  Veterans'  Compensa- 
tion Act  are  exempt  from  attachment,  gar- 
nishment, or  other  legal  process. 

CUABOIANSKIP 

Appointment  of  guardians  in  inter  vivos 
gifts  or  under  insurance  or  annuity  pollciea 
Is  provided. 

Notice  shall  be  provided  to  the  Veterans' 
Administration  of   proceeding   for   the    ap- 


pointment of  a  guardian  of  a  veteran  or  a 
mlncH-  child,  or  incompetent  dependent  of  a 
veteran  on  whose  account  benefits  of  com- 
pensation or  insurance  or  other  gratuity  is 
payable.  The  Veterans'  Administration  Is 
made  a  party  in  interest  on  tbe  filing  of  an 
account  by  the  guardian. 

HOMES 

Orphans  of  veterans  may  be  admitted  to 
the  soldiers'  orphans'  schools. 

Veterans  may  be  admitted  to  the  soldiers 
and  sailors  home. 

HOSPrrAL  BENETTTS 

Veterans  may  be  cared  for  In  State-aided 
hospitals  pending  admission  to  a  Federal  In- 
stitution. 

An  incompetent  veteran  may  be  committed 
to  a  Federal  hospital. 

HOSPriALS 

Jurisdiction  has  been  ceded  to  the  Federal 
Government  of  557  acres  In  South  Lebanon, 
known  as  Veterans'  AdmUilstratlon  facUlty 
at  Lebanon. 

HOUSING  . 

Veterans'  housing  authorities  have  been 
authorized  to  provide  temporary  emergency 
housing  for  veterans  of  World  War  II. 

LAWS  ON  VETERANS'  RIGHTS,  ETC. 

It  Is  the  duty  of  the  State  veterans'  com- 
mission to  advise  the  department  of  military 
affairs  with  respect  to  the  administration  of 
certain  laws  relating  to  veterans;  to  recom- 
mend to  the  Governor  legislation  concerning 
veterans  for  submission  to  the  general  as- 
sembly, etc.  Provisions  have  been  made  for 
preparing  and  printing  a  compilation  of 
veterans'  laws. 

MEDALS,    CERTIFICATES,    ETC. 

The  department  of  military  affairs  Is  di- 
rected to  procure,  at  cost,  and  award  a  serv- 
ice medal  to  certain  veterans  of  World  Wars 
I  and  n. 

Municipalities  may  not  prohibit  the  wear- 
ing by  employees  of  any  service  bar  or  In- 
signia issued  by  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment. 

MEETINC    PLACES,    MEMORIAL    BUILDING 
PRIVILEGES,     ETC. 

County  memorial  halls  shall  contain  au- 
ditoriums for  public  meetings  of  the  sol- 
diers, sailors,  and  marines  of  the  county; 
rooms  for  meetings  of  veterans'  organiza- 
tions; rooms  and  places  for  the  display  and 
preservation  of  records,  relics,  etc. 

Municipalities  may  plant  memorial  trees 
In  honor  of  veterans. 

NATIONAL   GUARD    SEHvaCE 

Credit  is  granted  for  foreign  service  to  be 
counted  double  In  calculating  the  period  of 
service  for  retirement  of  an  officer  or  en- 
listed man  with  Increased  grade. 

Credit  Is  granted  for  World  War  service 
with  reference  to  retirement  and  service 
medals. 

PATRIOTIC  HOLroATS 

Certain  cities  and  Incorporated  towns 
may  appropriate  money  for  Memorial  Day 
and  Armistice  Day  observance,  to  be  ex- 
pended through  veterans*  organizations. 

Counties  are  required  to  provide  flags  for 
grave  decoration  on  Memorial  Day.  such 
flags  to  be  furnished  to  the  veterans'  organi- 
zations in  the  various  communities. 

PENSIONS 

Pensions  are  paid  to  veterans  of  the  Civil 
War,  their  widows  and  children. 

BECOROfl.   RELICS,  ETC. 

Veterans  and  veterans'  organizations  may 
be  permitted  to  keep  machUie  guns  as  relics. 

aXCtZATIONAL  BENXnTS 

CluU  licensed  to  sell  liquor  may  waive  or 
reduce  club  dues  of  members  serving  in  the 
armed  forces. 


BEUET   AND   REHABIUTATION 

Appropriations  are  made  to  the  State  vet- 
erans' commission  to  provide  the  necessities 
of  life  lor  and  to  assist  otherwise  such  Penn- 
sylvania veterans  of  any  war  or  their  de- 
pendents as  are  sick,  disabled  or  indigent. 

Banks,  trust  companies,  and  buUdlng  and 
loan  associations  may  make  loans  to  quali- 
fied veterans  guaranteed  under  the  GI  bill 
of  rights. 

A  constitutional  amendment  has  been  sub- 
mitted relaxing  restrictions  on  disposition 
of  gasollr.e  taxes. 

Business  and  mutual  corporations  are  per- 
mitted to  make  contributions  for  veterans' 
rehabilitation  service. 

Holders  of  World  War  adjusted-service  cer- 
tificates are  not  disqualified  for  relief. 

A  1-year  limitation  has  been  placed  on  pay- 
ment of  unemployment  relief  orders  Issued 
by  the  veterans'  commission  for  food,  shel- 
ter, etc.  of  unemployed  veterans  under  the 
Relief  Act  and  provides  for  reallocation  of 
noncanceled  orders. 

The  veterans'  commission  has  power  to  In- 
vestigate conditions  of  World  War  veterans. 

TAX    exemptions;    exemption    from    ucense 

FEES,    RENEWALS,   ETC. 

Military  organizations  are  exempt  from  the 
cigarette  tax. 

Members  of  the  armed  forces  and  certain 
disabled  veterans  are  exempt  from  payment 
of  fee  for  resident  fishing  and  bunting 
licenses. 

Liquor  licenses  surrendered  at  time  of  en- 
trance into  the  armed  forces  may  be  renewed 
within  1  year  from  date  of  discharge. 

Tax  paid  for  malt  or  brewed  beverages  sold 
to  ship's  stores  and  certain  military  organ- 
izations shall  be  refunded. 

Operators'  licenses  may  be  renewed  after 
discharge  from  military  service  without 
learner's  permit,  examination,  or  additional 
fee:  renewal  Is  not  required  while  In  active 
military  service. 

Cars  owned  by  certain  veterans'  organiza- 
tions are  exempt  from  fees  for  certificates  of 
title  or  registration. 

Disabled  soldiers,  sailors,  and  marines  may 
procure  peddlers'  licenses  free  of  charge. 

Renewal  applications  for  professional  and 
occupational  licenses  may  be  filed  after 
termination  of  military  service  with  no 
examination  required,  including  veterina- 
rians and  nurses. 

Real  and  personal  property  owned  and 
used  by  veterans'  organizations  Is  exempt 
from  tax. 

Lien  of  taxes  and  municipal  claims  and  tbe 
period  for  the  redemption  of  real  property, 
where  the  commencement  of  proceedings  or 
actions  for  the  collection  of  taxes,  or  muni- 
cipal claims  or  sales  for  the  collection  there- 
of are  stayed  pursuant  to  the  Civil  Relief  Act 
of  1940,  or  the  period  for  the  redemption  of 
real  property  expires  before  the  end  of  the 
6  months  after  termination  of  military  serv- 
ice, are  extended. 

Hospitals  or  clinics  tat  care  of  veterans 
are  exempt  from  general  county  assessment. 
Payments  under  the  Veterans*  Compensa- 
tion Act  are  exempt  from  tax. 

War  veterans'  organizations  are  exempt 
from  statutory  requirements  as  to  registra- 
tion by  the  Department  of  Welfare  and  pay- 
ment of  a  fee  before  soliciting  funds,  pro- 
vided approval  Is  first  secured  from  the  De- 
partment of  Military  Affairs. 

Payment  of  State  and  county  personal 
property  taxes  for  any  period  during  which 
the  veteran  owing  the  tax  was  a  member  of 
the  armea  forces  In  World  War  II  may  be 
paid  untU  January  1,  1849,  without  interest 
or  penalty.  Any  Interest  or  penalty  already 
paid  will  be  refunded  upon  request. 

UNIFORMS,  ETC. 

Unauthorized  purchase,  sale.  etc..  of  a  vic- 
tory medal,  service  button  or  decoration 
granted  by  the  United  SUtes  Gownment. 
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TW  Electioa  ia  Italy 


tXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  UNE 

or  MAsaacHtTsrrrs 

IN  ifiz  mootm  or  b^wxbkntativis 

Tuesday.  AprU  20.  1948 

LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  rat  >nd  my  refnarka  In  tilt  Racoao.  I 
tnchide  the  following  aa^aipapar  article: 

tha  Boston  Bsrald  of  April  30,  19'.f| 
iMocBAcr  awiWB 
at  ths  Italian  <srttOB  up  unttt  laal 
a  star*  aaMM  asftMag  «Mt  luM 

MM.     To  »•  S«r«.  tlMM  iMi  kSMI 

hf  Um 


foross  were  brought  to  t>ear  by  the  Com- 
raunlsts  a  most  ssrloua  tntemailonal  inci- 
dent might  rasolt.  Kost  disturbing  of  prob- 
lems was  what  the  United  States  would  or 
could  do  In  that  rvcntualtty.  As  a<  last 
night.  It  appeared  that  these  fears  were 
groundless. 

Beyond  the  vitally  important  decision 
m.tde  by  the  Italian  people  was  the  signifi- 
cant fact,  brought  out  so  well  In  the  dispatch 
from  Rome  by  the  Herald's  BUI  Cunningham 
puWlahed  yesterday,  that  the  Italian  voters 
set  an  example  of  orderliness  for  those  of  us 
who  are  so  much  more  sapr Kneed  in  the 
working  of  free  e:ecUons.  It  U  a  tribute  to 
ths  ItaUan  people  that  thsy  Itshavcd  so  well, 
and  to  the  De  Oaspcrl  government  that  It 
aatters  so  well  in  hand. 


Bqually  strUtlng  was  the  extremely  large 
turnout  of  voters.  To  And  80  and  90  percent 
of  eligible  voters  getting  out  to  the  pulling 
places  Is  somschlnf  to  take  notice  at.  It  is 
the  kind  of  example  we  Americans  might  well 
profit  by  There  haa  been  a  great  deal  of 
talk  of  undue  outside  Influence  by  both  the 
United  States  and  Russia  in  this  election. 
But  the  Important  fact  is  that  such  Influ- 
ence could  go  only  so  far.  In  the  final  anal- 
ysla  It  was  up  to  the  Italian  citizens  them- 
selves to  make  the  vital  decision.  Rather 
than  give  up  and  let  matters  go  by  de.ault, 
the  Italian  people  marched  to  the  voting 
places  in  a  manner  worthy  of  the  admiratlcn 
of  all  of  those  who  believe  in  the  democratic 
way.  For  here  we  had  a  remarkablfe  demon- 
stration of  democracy  at  work  right  on  the 
Iwrder  line  which  separates  the  free  world 
from  the  realm  of  totalitartaniam. 

The  verdict,  as  it  appears  from  the  early 
returns,  seems  to  prove  once  again  that  the 
Communisu  only  win  when  the  Bed  Army  is 
present  or  threatening.  When  people  are 
free  agents  they  cannot  be  so  blind  as  to  vote 
themselves  Into  chains.  Only  recently  freed 
from  the  chains  of  fascism,  and  too  close  for 
comfort  to  those  who  are  restrained  b*/  the 
chains  of  communism.  Italians  had  every 
reason  to  reject  the  beguiling  invitations  of 
those  from  the  east  who  would  have  made 
of  each  Italian  a  cog  in  the  Communist  ma- 
chine 

To  the  champions  of  democracy  In  Italy,  we 
can  say  at  least  a  preliminary  "well  done." 


Midway  Airport,  Dallas,  Tex. 


EXTEflSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  J.  FRANK  WILSON 

or  TTTAS 

IN  THE  HOUSX  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  April  21.  194S 

Mr.  WILSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker. 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Rxcoao.  I  include  the  following  editorial 
froin  tbe  Dallas  Morning  New.s: 


Lovc  Fuu  ana  n.miT  fvtttbs 

The  Senate's  subeoaiuiittee  restored  Friday 
to  the  avU  Aeronautics  A«tlM>mj1i  IMt  Bi- 
cal  program  the  approprtattOB 
Airport  which  tha  Lower  Boom 
nated  What  bappans  nast,  tf  Uw 
mittee  aatloa  u  anally  siippartad  on  tha 
,  will  ha  up  totha  joint  apptveal  tt  hath 


tot's  waive  tha  faet  that, 
Ml  «M  mMUm.  Ut»  CAA 


I 


CAA  was  fully  cognisant  of  the  final  effect  on 
the  huge  investment  at  Love  Field  and  of  the 
planning  against  DaUas  in  tares  ts  which  it 
was  not  only  condoning  but  aiding.  Lets 
waive — for  the  moment — the  fact  that  CAA 
woold  not  have  recommended  Federal  Im- 
provemenu  at  Midwaf  Oftar  the  adverse  en- 
gliieerln  report  on  tfeat  aHa  but  for  knowl- 
edBa  that  It  wUl  be  used.  CAA  can  Uanafer 
no  BIgMi  to  Midway.  That  i:i  the  province 
of  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board.  But  you  can 
bet  your  bottom  dollar  that  CAA  would  not 
authorise  a  rite  that  the  so-far-silent  CAB 
does  not  intend  to  use. 

As  far  back  as  1942.  documentary  evidence 
exists  In  the  report  of  the  Branlff  Airlines  to 
Its  stockholders  that  the  use  of  Midway  for 
their  Dallas-Fort  Worth  steps  was  planned 
by  both  Branlff  and  the  American  Airlines. 
They  had  Joined  in  purchasing  land  nnd  deed- 
ing it  to  tha  dty  of  Arlington  for  that  pur- 
pose. 

The  Interest  of  these  Hnee  Is  comprehen- 
sible. Delta  reported  last  year  that  It  could 
save  I12.C00  a  month  by  making  the  aingle 
stop.  The  two  other  lines,  both  larger,  would 
save  more.  But  there  Is  no  ear^y  reason 
why  the  alr-lare-pdying  peasrngers  and  ship- 
pers of  Dallas  sbotild  be  taxed  much  mere  to 
save  the  stuttholders  of  the  air  lines  this 
money.  That  is  exactly  what  would  happen 
if  every  flight  were  tranaf erred  to  Midway. 
The  ao-  to  SO-mtle  additional  travel  to  the 
port  and  the  abbence  of  low -cost  public 
transport  would  aeeompllsh  It. 

If  Midway  Is  built  with  a  congressional 
prohibition  against  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Board  ever  authorizing  transfer  of  a  flight 
from  Love  Field  to  Midway,  well  and  good. 
But  no  such  recommendation  has  been  made. 
The  presumption  Is  clear  that.  If  Midway 
is  built.  CAB  will  make  the  transfer  and 
Dallas'  •12.000.000  Investment  In  Love  Field 
will  wither  on  the  vine.  Fort  Worth  does  not 
want  Midway  without  the  single-stop  pro- 
gram. CAA  would  not  dare  to  build  It  except 
for  that  purpose.  Love  Field  la  In  danger 
if  Midway  to  built. 

CAA  is  holding  a  hearing  Thursday  In 
Austin  at  which  at  least  two  and  probably 
more  of  the  air  lines  have  asked  to  be  heard. 
You  know  their  side.  But  let  them  answer 
one  question  in  Austin  and  again  In  Waah- 
Ington:  Is  the  saving  of  dollars  to  commer- 
cial companies  subsidized  by  the  American 
Uxpayer  and  is  using  of  port  (aelllttes  fur- 
nished by  the  Uxpayer  Jtatlfled  at  the  ex- 
I  of  the  passengers  and  shipper  who.  like 
1.  always  pay  the  freirht? 


The  New  Paiestioe  Proposal 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  IRVING  M.  IVES 

or  Hsw  Toax 
IN  THI  8KNATB  OF  THZ  UMmCD  8TATX9 

Wednesday.  April  21  (ieptataMav  day  of 
Monday.  March  29).  1948 

Mr.  rVES.  Mr.  Praitdant.  I  ask  unanU 
moiu  consent  to  have  prlntad  in  the 
AvptnAin  of  the  RaroRt  an  editorial  en- 
titled "The  nrw  PalaailiM  Proposal," 
from  today  •  New  Yofk  TUnai. 

There  bring  no  o>mtlon.  tha  tdltorlal 
was  ordarad  to  to  prlBCad  In  tha 
M  fdlewt; 


TMS  Mtw   r«i 


of 

"a 


■ifo  Mm  OiHtat  WttM  at 
r"  OAltr     II  Is   aal  «• 
as  a'fannat  Vnii«i  tialai 
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Rather,  it  merely  embodies  certain  tenta-  processing,  and  selling  meat  and  meat  (c)  The  oleomargarine  Industry  has  not 
tivs  suggestions  which  it  u  hoped  will  products,  but  also  engaged  in  the  pro-  ^^^  hurt  by  these  laws.  Over  the  past  sey- 
•tlmulate  suggestions  from  other  delcga-  Huptlon  and  sale  of  butter  and  oleomar-  "^^  decades  sales  have  been  on  a  gradually 
tions.  So  ehTborate  a  disavowal  of  a  firm  f^Hno  „nrt  <„  f  Jt  U  nn J  of  thP  l«Spst  ascending  curve.  If  any  hurt  has  come  to 
purpose  seems  likely  to  arouse  fresh  doubts  K^nne  and  in  fact  is  one  of  the  larg^t  tj,^  oleomargarine  Industry.  It  has  been  self- 
about  the  ultimate  American  position.  And  manufacturers  of  oleo  in  the  United  inflicted.  During  the  past  several  decades 
the  highly  tentative  nature  of  the  whole  States.  the  industry  has  encouraged  rather  than 
proposal  U  further  emphasized  by  the  fact  Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  discouraged  the  consumer  to  take  the  time 
that  the  plan  lUelf.  providing  for  a  "tempo-  include  herewith  this  forihright  state-  a°d  trouble  to  color  licr  oleomargarine  yel- 
rary"  United  Nations  trusteeship  over  all  ^pn*  included  in  a  letter  dated  Aoril  20  '°^-  ■*^'  °^  ^^^  Industry's  advertisements 
of  Palestine,  sidesteps  all  the  more  con-  fnd  'ddreied  to  me^^b^^  have  encouraged  this  practice.  Had  the  In- 
troverslal  Issues  Involved-such  as  Immlgra-  ^"°.  ,^°°^^^^°-  ^^.,^^  T^^  ^^^^'^^  dustry,  on  the^other  hand,  spent  Its  mUUona 
tlon  and  land  policy— by  referring  these  i'acicing  CO..  01  cnicago,  in..  of  advertising  dollars  encouraging  the  con- 
questions  to  a  newly  created  Governor  Gen-  The  Cttdaht  Packing  Co.,  sumer  to  serve  oleomargarine  white,  she 
eral  of  settlement.  Chicago,  April  20,  1948.  would  probably  have  become  accustomed  to 

Though  the  proposed  trusteeship  Is  thvis  Hon.  Chakles  R.  ftoBEHxsoN,  using  It  that  way  today, 
described  as  temporary,  and  though  the  House  Oflce  Building,  Other  industries  In  food,  drugs,  clothing. 
v.-orklng  paper  specifically  recommends  that  Wastiington.  D.  C.  and  shelter  have  gotten  us  to  cnange  our 
It  be  established  without  prejudice  to  the  My  Deah  Congressman  :  Our  company  is  living  habtte  without  resorting  to  a  complete 
rights  and  claims  of  either  Jews  or  Arabs  "or  engaged  not  only  In  the  business  of  slaughter-  imitation  of  competing  articles,  and  the  oleo 
to  the  character  of  the  eventual  political  ing.  processing,  and  selling  meat  and  meat  margarine  Industry  could  and  should  do  the 
settlement."  It  seems  clear  that  the  plan  In  products,  but  also  In  the  production  and  sale  same  without  Imitating  the  color  of  butter. 
lU  present  form  would  discard  for  all  practl-  of  butter  and  oleomargarine.  We  are.  In  fact,  (d)  Our  general  economy  would  be  serl- 
cal  purposes  the  solution  of  the  problem  one  of  the  largest  manufacturers  of  mar-  ously  affected  by  a  change  In  these  laws, 
previously  favored  by  our  Government—  garlne  In  the  United  States  today.  Our  in-  The  uncertain  benefits  that  might  accrue 
namely,  partition.  This  Is  because  the  terest  In  the  controversy  over  the  present  to  cotton  and  soybean  farmers  are  so  Inslg- 
trtisleeshlp  would  remain  In  force  until  oleomargarine  laws  is  therefore  not  one-sided.  nlficant  compared  with  the  certain  diaas- 
the  Palestinian  Jewish  and  Arab  communl-  We  stated  In  a  communication  to  Congress-  trous  effects  that  would  be  produced  for 
ties  had  agreed  to  an  ultimate  settlement,  man  Anton  J.  Johnson,  of  Illinois,  several  dairymen  by  reducing  the  tax  on  yellow  oleo- 
clther  through  their  representatives  In  a  weeks  ago  that  we  are  not  asking  for  repeal  margarine  that  we  should  all  pause  and  ex- 
new  Palestinian  legislature  or  by  the  ma-  of  any  of  the  present  laws  relating  to  the  amine  carefully  the  implications  of  these 
Jority  decision  of  both  communities  In  a  manufacture  and  sale  of  oleomargarine.  In  laws  before  tampering  with  them.  In  1946 
direct  plebiscite,  and  because  the  continued  our  opinion,  looking  at  the  laws  from  the  only  two-tenths  of  1  percent  of  farm  In- 
opposltlon  of  the  Arab  community  to  any  standpoint  of  the  welfare  of  all  segments  of  come  was  attributable  to  oleomargarine.  On 
settlement  based  on  partition  may  be  taken  our  economy,  no  change  need  be  made.  In  the  other  hand,  farm  Income  from  dairy 
for  granted.  order  that  you  may  know  the  reasons  for  our  products  was  over  a  hundred  times  farm  In- 

The  American  proposal  would  thus  involve  position  we  shall  set  them  forth.     They  are  come    from    Items   attributable   to   oleomar- 

an  apparently  Indefinitely  continuing  tnis-  as  follows :  garlne.     Even  If  farm  Income  attributable  to 

teeshlp,  under  which  peace  between  the  two  i.  The  present  laws  are  not  unfair  or  tm-  oleomargarine  were   doubled    or    trebled.    It 

communities  would  have  to  be  maintained  jvist.  would  be  small,  less  than   1  percent.     Even 

bv  the  presence  of  some  neutralizing  force.  (a)    The  dairy  farmer  is  entitled  to  the  for  farmers  who  raised  only  cotton,  but  1.45 

That  this  force  would  have  to  take  the  form  protection  of  these  laws.     They  protect  his  percent  of  their  cash  farm  Income  In  1948 

of  troops  provided  by  one  or  more  foreign  market  for  butterfat  against  unfair  competi-  came  from  cottonseed  oil  used  In  oleomarga- 

powers    the   American    plan    tacitly    admits.  tlon  from  an  imitation  product.     Any  busl-  rlne.     In  the  10  leading  cotton    States,    in- 

But  on  the  question  of  which  powers  would  nessman    Is   entitled   to   protection    against  conne  to  farmers  from  dairy  products  was 

provide  such  troops  the  plan  is  silent,  and  imitation  of  his  manufactured  merchandise.  27  times  as  great  as  Inccwne  from  oleomar- 

Mr.      Austin's      supplementary      statement  (b)    The  consumer  Is  not  hurt  by  these  garlne  In  the  same  year. 

on  this  point  Is  limited  to  a  declaration  that  laws.  Farmers  In  certain  States  now  raise  soy- 

whlle    we    will    contribute    troops    If    other  r^^  ^^j^  qj    i^    ^^^   pg^   pound   on   oleo-  beans.    Taking  this  segment  of  the  farming 

countries  also  do  so,  at  the  resquest  of  the  margarine  not  colored  yellow  Is  small.     The  Industry  alone,  but  5  percent  of  the  Income 

UN.  we  are  not  prepared  to  act  alone.  license  fees  which  must  be  paid  by  the  re-  t^^y  enjoyed  from  soybeans  came  from  oleo- 

Grantlng    the    hard    facts    of    conflicting  taller,  wholesaler,  and  the  manufacturer  are  margarine  in  1946. 
Arab  and  Zionist  nationalism,   it  has  been  also  small  when  passed  on  to  the  consumer.  To  sum  up,  actually  oleomargarine  U  not 
clear   for  some   time   that  only  some   over-  ^g  ^^^y  undoubtedly  are.    Applying  the  total  an  important  outlet  for  any  farm  product, 
powering  outside  force  could  Impose  a  peace-  of  all  these  taxes  to  a  family  that  consumes  The  following  Is  an  Interesting  extract  from 
ful  settlement  In  Palestine.     The  questions  3  pounds  of  oleomargarine  per  week  every  the  booklet  entitled  "Oleomargarine  and  the 
still   to  be   answered   are   who   will   provide  week  of  the  year  (156  pounds  per  year),  the  Parmer,"  recently  published  by  the  National 
that  force  and  whether,  as  now  seems  prob-  total   amount  of   taxes   dees   not   exceed   40  Cooperative  Milk  Producers  Federation: 
able,  a  trusteeship  will  not  require  an  even  cents  per  year,  less  than  1  cer.t  per  week.  "During   1946   American   consumers   spent 
larger    force    than     would    be    needed    for  gy  comparison,  the  cost  of  adding  vitamin  over    $2,O00.0C0,OOO    for    the    primary    edible 
partition.  j^  to  oleomargarine  Is  more  than  three  times  fats — butter,  lard,  vegetable  shortening,  and 
^^^^^^^^___  the  amount  of  the  tax.  and  the  cost  of  ad-  oleomargarine.    Out  of  this  $2,000,000,000  of 
■  vertising  the  leading  brands  of  oleomargarine  consumers'  money,  the  American  farmer  re- 
normally  runs  from  four  to  seven  times  the  celved    over    60    percent,    or    $1,231,747,000. 
The  Truth  About  Butter  and  amount  of  the  tax.  which  was  divided  as  follows: 

rv|                  .  There  is  no  reason  why  oleomargarine  can-  Cash  farm 

Uleomargarme  ^^^^   ^^  served   white,   which   Is   Its   natural  income  in  1946 

manufactured  color,  but  If  the  consumer  de-       Butter $638,011,000 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS  sires  to  color  It,  modern  packaging  enables       Lard - -       429,647.000 

o,  her  to  do  so  without  waste  of  time  or  product.       Vegetable  shortening 124,712,000 

■  t/^ki     /^ttntrn    f>     orkriro-rcrvM  Nor  have  the  present  laws  had  any  detri-       Oleomargarine 39,377,000 

HON.  CHARLlS  R.  RODtRlbUN  mental  effect  on  our  national  diet  or  nutrl-                                                            

or  NOSTH  DAKOTA  ^'o""     ^ur  per  capita    consumption  of  fats                  xotal 1,231,747,000 

IN  ™e  house  op  representatives  StJadrrn-gTom^  ^1^^;.  C  iT^^'ti  ^"^^^^^^f^  ^rrXe^rfr^S^yr 

Wednesday.  April  21.  1948  61  pound,  in  1941.     it  dec^ned  slightly  dur-  i;:,2":";^^,^,^rcSn.5me    stiy.^S^f  tJI 

Ing  the  war,  but  since  then  has  been  rUlng  »ver»ge  American  consumer  stsys  snout  ine 

Mr.   ROBERTSON.    Mr.  Speaker,  at  »giin  ""•  """"  y"'  ^  y«*'    Fluctuation  occurs 

A  time  when  the  CnDzrenn  In  conulder-  When  sll  elerosnts  are  carefully  consldsred  «"*»'•  Pf  "P"'*  consumption  of  the  »ndi. 

Ing  the  great  qi               that  arc  aMOcl-  It  can  be  suted  with  fstrnees  thai  IImm  mv-  ^'^'1^'!*:  ^,\lli^uTZ!!lilin  !?SSl 

AUd  with  butUr  -i.-  *,.comargartn«.  ftnd  garine  laws  hsts  hslpMl  tlM  •OMtmMr  rathsr  i\on  »»  one  fst  genwaUy  rssuiu  In  ta  9U$U 

minv  of  ihs  MamlMrs  arc  Darchanca  Jn  than  hurt  him,    AmMg  tftlMr  thin^n,  we  ""I  dteHtu,  In  snothef, 

S?r/  i.^fu!i«n^  ta  eJirlshJBi  tflhLta  «•«  "»«»*  ^*^  »*^«  toti-^  *»•  olMnnf  Twentjr-flte  per  c«.t  of  our  dairy  f  sf  mef  • 

•  fortliflght  HataiiMm  on  thia  MiponMt  5;;iB,ptint  tt  to  tiat  Amthutt'pfodimi  eUa  fcuttar  msnufaoMir*  t«  MaUitaUi  tlMlr  tfairf 

fnatwr,    TtM  lUtamant  u  mad*  by  tha  j^  to  impf</v«  lu  prMMat  to  a  potnt  wImt*  aow«,    U  Uu  rtaoaanart—  Um  wm  r- 

Cudftlqr  PMktaf  09.    Thl«  company  t«  it  sM/rosimstaf  tka  patatabttlir  aad  mitrl'  paalad  //vsr  a  MlUlon  of  Mili  Iffw  of  f  1 

Mifiitd  ll  tlUItllimn  til  alautfhurlng.  lionai  s^uivaMMy  of  btttlor«  wtruM*  in  t/uf  optftlofl,  U  (oroMi  to  mU 
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or  tils  cowa.  The  pcnMiMnt  reduction  In 
thb  segment  of  our  cattle  populatlcm  votiid 
Aflt  n  not  oniy  our  supply  of  milk  and  cr«am 
but  also  our  supply  of  meat. 
Iliaamuch  as  butter  traditionally  has 
■  tb«  outlet  for  all  surplus  supplies 
nltk  after  all  other  milk  i>roducu  (In- 
chi  Ung  bottled  milk,  ice  cream,  evaporated 
taDt.  dried  milk,  and  cheese)  have  been 
suf  piled  with  their  requirements.  It  Is  quite 
•p]  •rant  that  any  action  adversely  affecting 
could  create  ehaotle  conditions  In  the 
ly  and  cost  to  the  consumer  of  all  other 
tfattir  products.  It  might  well  be  that  In  the 
eve  Qt  that  the  price  of  butter  were  unduly 
del  rested,  bringing  about  substantially  re- 
ed production  of  milk  In  the  over-all  In 
country,  the  price  of  bottled  milk  and 
•II  manufacttired  dairy  products  would  at 
be    Increased    substantially    to    the 
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CaQsumer. 

Butter  alone  Is  entitled  to  the  yellow 
because  It  alone  Is  always  naturally 
low — In    varying    shades    thereof.      It    is 
entitled  to  make  the  claim:  "Yellow 
the    *trade-mark'   of   butter."     Oleomar- 
ne.  on  the  other  hand.  If  processed  from 
oils  from  American  farms  (as  It  Is 
ly   today)    cannot   be  made  a   natural 
w.    These  oils  are  bleached  not  because 
the  Federal  laws,  but  because  it  Is  nec- 
to  remove  undesirable  colors.     There 
graat  deal  of  mlsinfurmatlon  snd 
propaganda  put  out  on  this  sub- 
acd  the  record  should  be  set  straight. 
.  The  present  10-cent  tax  on  the  sale  of 
ow  oleomargarine  reduces  the  incentive 
fraud  and  aasiats  the  Federal  authorities 
detecting  the  prcaence  of  any  considerable 
ctities  that  might  be  palmed  off  as  but- 
The  monetary  Incentive  to  sell  yellow 
ol4oaa*i|anne  at  the  price  of   and   In   the 
of  fratter  is  unique  in  our  economy, 
other  kind  of  product  affords  a  parallel 
comparison.    With  the  quantities  of  but- 
sold  being  ao  huge  and  the  price  spread 
ween  butter  and  oleomargarine  so  wide, 
incentive    for    fraud    Is    unparalleled, 
would  undoubtedly  be  practiced  11  the 
laws    were    repealed.      The    frauds 
ich  existed  when  the  sale  ot  oleomargarine 
this  country  was  unregulated  demonstrate 
Oleomargarine   beir.i(  more  palatable 
nutritions   today,  deception   would   be 
sailer. 

Ke  should  like  to  make  clear  at  this  point 
th  u  in  our  opinion   the  regulatory  tax  on 
thy  retaUtf  Is  scarcely   necessary   to  effect 
regtilatlon.    It  could  well  be  removed. 
Wherever  large  and  healthy  farm  eoon* 
are  in  existence  throughout  the  world, 
rine  is  under  some  form  of  Oov- 
resUlctlon  and  regulation.    This  lit 
of  practically  all   of  the   countrlca  of 
Kuropc.    In  Canada  Its  threat  to  n 
be^'^'iy  economy  Is  considered  so  serious  thav 
ml*  at  oteomargarlne  is  completely  pn 
It  li  only  during  perl'  ds  of  b    r 
the   prsMBt  that   Canada   ever 
•onaldera    flMilflMMen    of    It*   es- 
poeitlOD  on 
It  kae  baan 

laws  are  •  mtatise  of  the  rederal 
poarer.  Attumllj.  only  by  levying  Fad* 
can  the  Fadaral  OovanuMBt  tt- 
wateb  the  sale  o<  oleomariattne. 
pure  food  and  drug  laws  are  helpleas  lit 
regard  because  they  have  no  jurisdiction 
ovdr  Intrastate  traffte.  However,  the  Revenue 
De  >artment  can  and  does  enforce  the  present 
1*1  a. 

^  re  hope  that  you  will  study  the  conaldara« 
tla  aa  involved  in  this  butter-oleomargartne 
itruvaray  and  that  your  decision  will  not  be 
tm  ad  upon  the  exigenciss  or  praasttres  of  the 
B^ent.  wh'.rh  are  tnUMltory. 
Sincerely. 

F.    W     HoVTMAIf. 

President,  tht  Cud»hy  Packing  Co. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  KENNETH  B.  KEATING 

or  irzw  Toax 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT  All  V  BS 

Wednesday.  April  21.  1948 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  we 
rencer  thanks  for  the  favorable  results 
of  the  Italian  elections,  which,  we  dare 
to  hope,  may  maric  the  end  ot  the  western 
sweep  of  godless  communism,  we  must 
not  forget  our  debt  to  those  of  our  own 
number  who  labored  long  and  eflfectlvely 
In  the  cause  of  freedom  for  Italy.  With- 
out detraction  In  any  way  from  the  noble 
efforts  of  other  colleagues,  especial  men- 
tion should  be  accorded  our  distinguished 
colleague  from  Connecticut.  Honorable 
John  Davis  Lodcc.  who.  with  his  able  tuid 
attractively  convincing  wife,  spoke  on 
several  occasions  to  the  Italian  people 
In  their  native  tongue,  exhorting  them 
not  to  forsake  the  principles  of  democ- 
racy and  not  to  submit  to  Communist 
enslavement. 

Representative  Lodge's  well-timed  and 
thoroughly  Justified  call  upon  the  Soviet 
Union  to  release  Italian  prisoners-of-war 
held  in  slavery  was  the  subject  of  favor- 
able comment  In  the  editorial  columns 
of  the  Washington  Post  la.st  week.  Under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  the  editorial 
is  set  forth  below : 

rrALi4Ms  nc  auaau 

On  Wednesday  Representative  Lcoor,  of 
Connecticut,  demanded  the  repatriation  of 
the  many  thousands  Italian  prisoners-of-war 
who  are  still  held  captive  In  the  Soviet  Union. 
"I  call  upon  the  Government  of  Soviet  Rtis- 
sla."  said  Mr.  Looor.  "to  release  these  men 
from  slavery.  I  call  upon  Stalin's  Italian 
gaulelier.  Palmlro  Togliattl.  to  help  deliver 
these  victims  from  the  stinking  hell-holes 
of  oppression  In  which  they  are  languishing." 

Mr.  LODCE  cannot  have  any  Illusion  that 
any  attention  will  be  paid  to  bis  demand  by 
either  Moscow  or  Slgnor  Togllattl.  Never- 
theless. It  was  a  shrewd  stroke,  for  the  speech 
will  certainly  be  given  publicity  In  Italy,  to 
the  further  embarrassment  of  the  Commu- 
nists on  the  eve  of  the  decisive  election.  Mr. 
hOBC*  touched  the  Communists  at  a  sensitive 
spot.  For  it  goes  without  saying  that  these 
prlaoners.  If  returned  to  Italy,  would  have 
made  the  most  effective  propagandlsu  Imag* 
lnab:e  for  the  antl-Comnmtat  cans** 

How  many  luilan  aaptUaa  vara  tskcn  by 
the  Ru«iji.atui  In  the  fighting  nn  the  eastern 
(runt  Is  not  claar.  Italian  eatlmatee  put  the 
numbar  of  tmrapatrtatad  prtaonars  as  higto  as 
•OMO.  •oalat  raprcaentatives  have  admltud 
that  at  least  4»J0OO  were  captured,  about  hulf 
of  wtooBB  wava  aald  to  teva  baan  repatruted 
aftar  ttoa  PoMtaM  OoBlbrwiM.  Mow  many 
Italians  may  have  periabed  In  tiM  IMMlsau 
prison  camps,  no  one  knows.  Bat  tf  W  nun 
take  as  an  Index  tba  asparlences  of  Polish 
prisoners  of  war.  as  ralatad  lo  the  Dark  fflde 
of  the  Moon,  we  can  safely  assume  that  the 
daath  rate  has  baan  vary  high. 

Mr.  SpealLcr.  nor  was  It  alone  thc«e  in 
high  i>laces  who  exerted  a  profound  in- 
fluence on  the  cotirse  of  the  Italian  elec- 
tions. PerhApt  even  more  was  this  cru- 
cial choice  affected  by  the  thousands  of 
cables  and  letters  from  thow  In  this 
country  who  were  bom.  or  whose  parents 
were  born  in  Italy.    Out  of  the  enthusi- 


astic fullness  of  their  grateful  hearts 
they  made  known  to  their  kinfolk  and 
friends  in  their  native  land  their  deep 
concern  that  the  country  of  their  origin 
not  snoeufflb  to  totalitarian  engulfment. 

In  BSF  home  city  of  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  for 
Instance,  where  some  of  our  finest  citi- 
zens are  of  Italian  descent,  a  16-year-old 
high-school  student.  Miss  Oina  Trovato, 
press  chairman  of  the  Valguamera  So- 
ciety of  Rochester,  prepared  for  the  mem- 
bers of  that  active  and  flourishing  organ- 
ization, a  moving  mcs.^age  to  her  country- 
men. This  was  copied.  I  understand,  by 
himdreds  of  members  of  the  society  and 
transmitted  to  their  relatives  and  ac- 
quaintances In  the  land  of  their  origin. 

Gina  Trovato's  extraordinary  mani- 
festo to  the  residents  of  Valguarnera, 
Italy,  is  an  inspired  message,  and  her  ac- 
tion and  that  of  the  members  of  her  so- 
ciety is  a  challenge  to  the  complacency 
of  those  who  would  shut  their  eyes  to  the 
march  of  events  in  other  parts  of  the 
world. 

Miss  Trovato's  appeal  to  the  Valguar- 
neresi  follows; 

rrALIAN   CIXL   AmJOM   TO   BOMXLAND 

To  the  People  of  Vatguarnera: 

The  Valguarneresi  of  Rochester  feel  the 
duty  of  turning  to  all  of  you.  people  of  Val- 
guamera, In  this  hour  of  supreme  anxiety 
for  our  motherland's  destiny.  We,  who  with 
love  keep  Intact  the  remembrance  of  our 
faraway  Italy,  cannot  convince  ourselves 
that  the  18th  of  April  will  mean  fore\er 
the  end  of  her  liberty  and  the  beginning  of 
a  dictatorial  slavery. 

Tou  Communists,  you  who  are  sons  of  our 
Italy,  you  will  bear  this  guilt  If  In  these 
elections  you  will  be  selfish  and  will  think 
of  yourselves  for  the  welfare  of  a  foreign 
nation,  which  never  In  the  past  has  smiled 
upon  Italy,  which  never  has  been  a  friend 
to  her. 

Think  of  the  600.000  Italian  prisoners  In 
Russia  who  never  came  back  to  their  fami- 
lies.   What  has  become  of  them? 

Think,  instead,  of  all  the  Italians,  think 
about  us  who  from  the  far-away  America 
send  you  this  brotherly  appeal  for  the  well- 
being  of  our  country. 

Finally  think  with  respect  of  America, 
mother  of  democracy:  think  about  this  con- 
tinent which  Columbtis  discovered,  and 
which  Italians  have  aoeapted  with  enthusi- 
asm. America  Is  always  ready  to  receive  the 
needy  people.  America  Is  the  mothi>rlBnd 
of  all  the  people  and  as  such  she  is  the 
mother  of  Italians. 

Communism  Is  not  suited  for  Ital)', 

Italy,  being  small  In  territory,  and  poor 
In  n.itursl  raaotircai.  la  forced  to  turn  to 
other  nations  for  help.  In  voting  for  com- 
munlam,  you  will  be  voting  not  that  Italy 
be  fraa,  but  that  Ru««ia  be  her  dictator,  yotir 
owner,  and  you  her  slaves. 

Ba  careful  te  ebooalng.  Ttaara  U  an  Amer> 
lea  fur  you.  protector  of  free  paopla,  i»  land 
In  which  eqtMllty  Is  better  ortanlsad  than 
in  any  other  part  of  tha  world.  Ainertca 
has  helped  Italy;  she  has  helped  her  when 
the  Impact  of  the  war  left  her  destitute  and 
deatroyed. 

America  has  done  so  much  that  people  of 
Italy  might  smile  again  after  bitter  tears. 
Don't  set  in  such  a  way  that  America  can 
be  sorry  for  what  she  has  done  and  plana 
to  do  for  Italy  We  speak  in  this  manner 
baeauaa  we  are  sure  of  what  we  are  laylng, 
bacauaa  we  live  under  the  Stars  and  Enrlpes 
and  American  democracy. 

Listen  to  us.  people  of  Valguamera.  It  Is 
we.  those  who  In  this  proepcrous  continent 
have  found  liberty  and  well-being;  It  Is  we 
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who  have  struggled  In  order  that  people  of 
America  might  recognize  what  Italy  has  con- 
tributed to  the  world.  The  time  has  arrived 
when  all  these  years  of  sacrlflces  are  In  dan- 
ger .  of  being  lost.  If  you  vote  against 
America,  jou  will  be  voting  against  us,  who 
are  part  of  you. 

America  wishes  Europi  to  be  free,  strong, 
united  under  the  same  Ideals  of  well-being, 
peace,  and  love.  The  world  which  has  come 
out  of  the  recent  war  Is  looking  with  trepida- 
tion to  the  18th  of  April  which  will  spell  the 
beginning  of  peace  or  war. 

There  is  something,  however,  which  Is 
more  potent  than  our  words  and  even  our 
thoughts:  It  Is  the  light  which  upon  the 
world  radiates  from  Rome,  our  Eternal  City, 
which  God  blessed,  and  where  Christianity 
flourished. 

Listen  to  us,  people  of  Valguamera. 

Long  life  for  Italy! 


Public  Servants  Week 


EXTENSION  OF  REIilARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  T.  PATTERSON 

or   CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  21, 1948 

Mr.  PATTERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  statement  issued 
by  the  American  Federation  of  State. 
Couniy,  and  Municipal  Employees,  AFL, 
setting  up  Public  Servants  Week  and  the 
endorsement  of  the  idea  as  voiced  by 
Spencer  Miller.  Jr..  highway  commis- 
sioner of  New  Jersey. 

I  believe  that  all  Members  of  Congress 
have  an  interest,  as  public  servants,  in 
this  program  for  improving  the  stand- 
ards of  public  service.  This  is  an  ex- 
pression of  the  workings  of  American 
democracy  and  a  formal  recognition  of 
public  responsibility  by  a  union  of  work- 
ers which  merits  wide  recognition  by  the 
people  of  the  United  States. 

The  statements  follow: 

PtJBUc  Servants  Week 

STATEMENT  OF  ARNOLD  S.  ZANDER,  PBESIDINT  OF 
THE  AMEaiCAN  ITOERATION  OF  STATE,  COCHTT, 
AND    MtJNICIPAL    EMPLOYEES,    AFL 

Public  ServanU  Week  "as  approved  today 
by  the  board  of  the  American  Federation  of 
State,  County  and  Municipal  Imployeas, 
AFL.  meatlng  at  lU  headquarters  here,  for 
the  pttrpose  of  focusing  public  attention  on 
ways  and  maana  of  providing  better  and  mora 
amclent  aanrlca  to  the  public  by  State, 
county,  ahd  municipal  employaaa.  Tha  waak 
tentatively  cboaan  for  1948  baglni  Monday. 
June  7. 

1  he  federation  will  Invite  other  intarastad 
groups  In  the  United  Stataa  and  Canada  to 
«eeparate  in  making  Public  Sarvanu  Week 
ft  atiecess.  Pays  will  be  set  aslda  for  special 
services,  stich  as  safety  and  law  enforcament, 
education,  sanitation,  conservation,  public 
works,  and  health  and  welfare.  Every  pub- 
lic employee  will  be  given  a  place  of  honor 
and  an  opportunity  to  demonstrate  his  work. 

Among  the  objectives  of  the  federation  In 
establishing  a  Public  ServanU  Week  are: 

1.  Serving  the  public  better. 

2.  Saving  money  for  the  taxpayers  through 
Increased  productivity. 

3.  Recognizing  merit  and  fitness  In  public 
employment. 

4.  Achieving  reforms  In  public  admlnU- 
tration. 

It  Is  also  a  belief  of  the  A.  F.  8.  C.  and  M.  E. 
thftt  better  public  understanding  of  the  work 
done  by  public  employees  will  lead  to  greater 


cooperation  by  the  public  in  crime  preven- 
tion. In  sanitation  programs.  In  fire  preven- 
tion. In  conservation.  In  publlc-echool  edu- 
cational advancement,  and  In  all  other  en- 
deavors of  public  employees  to  make  the  com- 
munities In  which  they  work  better  places  In 
which  to  live. 

STATEMENT  OF  SPENCZB  MILLER,  JR.,  NEW  JERSET 
STATE  HIGHWAY  COMMISSIONER 

Public  service  Is  a  public  trust.  So  runs 
an  ancient  maxim.  The  trust  is  discharged 
when  those  who  are  elected  to  public  office 
serve  the  public  without  thought  of  self  and 
place  the  public  welfare  above  one's  personal 
welfare.  But  public  service  is  no  less  a  ca- 
reer and  a  trust  to  the  mUUons  of  public 
servants  throughout  the  land  who  by  ex- 
amination and  appointment  constitute  our 
civil  service.  They  are  the  men  and  women 
who  make  our  democratic  Institutions  work 
and  serve  the  public  welfare. 

I  regard  the  idea  of  Public  Servants  Week, 
as  conceived  by  the  American  Federation  of 
State.  County,  and  Municipal  Employees, 
AFL,  as  typifying  the  workings  of  Ameri- 
can democracy.  The  program  of  this  fed- 
eration of  civil  servants  provides  for  better 
understanding  by  all  citizens  of  the  prob- 
lems and  operations  of  State,  county,  and 
municipal  government.  I  believe  that  all 
public  oCBclals  as  they  come  to  know  the  pur- 
pose of  this  program  will  give  it  their  sup- 
port. Every  citizen,  who  is  benefiting  from 
Increasing  betterment  of  public  services, 
should  take  advantage  of  this  opportunity 
to  encourage  their  public  employees  to  give 
even  better  service  and  to  weigh  carefully 
and  fairly  the  question  of  how  much  com- 
j>ensatlon  Is  required  to  make  the  public 
employee  a  respected  and  respectable  mem- 
ber of  the  community  which  he  serves. 


Midway  Airport,  Dallas,  Tex. 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  J.  FRANK  WILSON 

OF  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  21.  1948 

Mr.  WILSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  Dallas  Times-Herald: 

COMORUa  aHOt7U>  NOT  U3MO«K  WAT  FCDtRAL 
MONEY  IS  SPENT 

On  the  Sennte  subcommittee  which  heard 
tba  Dallas  protest  against  tha  Midway  Air- 
port, and  which  has  voted  naverthalaM  to 
approve  tba  CAA  plana  for  this  project,  ara 
aavaral  Sanators  who  appaar  to  think  Con* 
graM  should  not  diaapprova  any  plana  of  tba 
admlnlatratlva  agancy, 

Thaaa  Sanators  saem  to  be  under  tha  lm« 
praaaton  that  when  the  CAA  plans  an  airport, 
Congraaa  should  merely  vote  tha  money  with- 
out even  glancing  tt  the  plans.  In  short, 
they  would  simply  give  the  administrative 
agency  a  blank  check. 

However,  this  theory  that  Congress  should 
not  Interfere  with  CAA  plans  does  not  square 
with  the  law  under  which  the  agency  was 
created. 

In  section  8  of  this  law  there  Is  language 
which  says  that  when  the  CAA  submiu  re- 
queste  for  class  A  airports  and  larger,  "the 
Administrator  may  consider  such  appropria- 
tions as  granting  the  authority  requested, 
unless  a  contrary  Intent  shall  have  been 
manifested  by  the  Congress  by  law  or  by  con- 
current resolution,  and  no  such  grants  shall 
be  made  unless  authorized." 

In  short,  the  law  gives  Congress  :;he  right 
to  disapprove  plans  for  class  4  or  laiger  air- 


ports. And  the  proposed  Midway  project  la 
several  points  above  class  4  as  planned  by  the 
CAA.  Apparently,  this  Is  recognized  by  some 
of  the  Senators,  for  one  of  them  has  been 
quoted  as  saying  that  the  law  should  be 
amended  to  give  the  CAA  more  freedom. 

The  House  of  Representatives  has  acted  as 
the  law  specifies.  It  checked  the  plans  for  the 
propo.sed  Midway  Airport  and  cut  out  of  the 
bUl  the  appropriation  of  $11,000,000  In  Fed- 
eral money  for  the  project.  The  same  thing 
can  be  done  by  the  Senate,  which  now  has 
the  omnibus  under  consideration. 

As  far  as  the  suggestion  that  the  law  should 
be  amended  is  concerned,  one  might  well 
raise  this  question:  Would  It  be  right  for 
Congress  to  give  any  spending  agency  abso- 
lute freedom  to  spend  money  as  it  sees  fit? 
The  money  comes  out  cf  the  pockets  of  the 
people.  It  Is  the  duty  of  Congress  to  see  that 
public  money  Is  spent  wisely  and  economi- 
cally. 

The  CAA  Is  an  administrative  and  planning 
agency.  It  has  technicians.  But  even  experts 
can  make  mistakes.  After  all.  Its  technlciana 
are  only  human.  Congress  should  not  take 
them  to  be  infallible.  Congress  should  keep 
its  hands  on  the  purse  strings.  The  law  is 
plain  enough.  The  report  of  the  subcommit- 
tee is  not  binding  upon  the  Senate  as  a  whole. 


Address  of  Hon.  John  A.  O'Donnell,  of  the 
Philippine  War  Damage  Commission 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS       - 

OF 

HON.  EUGENE  J.  KEOGH 

or  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  21,  1948 

Mr.  KEOGH.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  address  given 
by  Commissioner  John  A.  OT)onnell.  of 
the  United  States  Philippine  War  Dam- 
age Commission,  at  the  commencement 
exercises  of  Southern  College,  Cebu  City, 
Philippines,  on  Sunday,  April  18: 

President  Jereza,  distinguished  factUty 
members,  honored  graduates,  students,  and 
guests.  It  gives  me  the  utmost  pleasure  to 
address  you  on  this  occasion.  It  is  a  tribute. 
I  can  assure  you,  which  I  will  long  cherUh. 

I  have  had  the  privilege  of  traveling  ex- 
tensively In  my  own  country  and  elsewhere. 
In  no  land  have  I  witnessed  a  more  com- 
mendable desire  for  education  and  learning 
than  exists  In  your  Republic.  Whan  one  ob- 
serves children  and  young  paopla  hare  at- 
tending claasas  In  tha  opan  air,  bacauaa  no 
other  schools  axist,  whan  one  aaaa  tbatn 
journeying  long  dlsunces  In  all  kinds  of 
waathar,  un^ar  all  typaa  of  condltlona,  to 
racalva  tha  uacblng a  of  ibalr  aldara.  ba  must 
Indaad  ba  proud  and,  jm,  aomawhat  humble, 
at  their  daalra  to  raach  tba  fountains  of 
knowledge, 

Your  collage,  founded  soma  31  yaars  ago  by 
your  present  president  and  director,  Agustln 
Jereza,  Is  one  of  the  most  notable  of  its  kind 
In  the  Philippines.  Your  faculty  members 
are  able  and  eminent  educators.  Your  grad- 
tiates  have  achieved  private  and  public 
success. 

The  courses  offered  here  are  varied  and 
provide  a  wide  range  of  study.  Personally. 
I  am  somewhat  prejudiced  In  favor  of  law,  to 
say  the  least,  having  studied  many  a  musty 
tome  and  briefed  seemingly  Innumerable 
cases  to  prepare  for  my  admittance  to  \-arl- 
ous  bars  In  my  own  land.  I  am  prcud  of  the 
fact  that  members  of  the  legal  profession  In 
the  United  States  had  much  to  do  with 
shaping  Its  destiny  and  InstlU  In  It  the  prin- 
ciples  of  democracy  for  which  tboaa  artio 
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and  those  who  arc  to  come 
endurance.  Tbeee  Included 
ermm,  Joiin  Adams.  James  Madison.  Web- 
r.  Clay.  Jotm  Marshall,  and  Lincoln,  to 
M  •  tev.  Jamas  Monro*.  Franklin.  Ham- 
B.  and  John  Qulncy  Adams  were  skilled  in 
loNign  sarrtc*.  William  Henry  Harrison 
at  idlad  madlcine  and  In  those  days  physi- 
c*  kns  pnfmrtA  their  own  pharmaceutlcalt. 
Jt  hn  Adams,  John  Qulncy  Adams,  and  Wocd- 
ro  w  Wilson  were  educators.  George  Wash- 
la^too.  tilMself.  not  only  was  a  farmer,  a 
a  atat— man,  tout  in  his  youth 
stiMUed  ctvU  enfUMarlnc  and  helped  to  aur- 
Vflf  graat  tracu  In  ami*  of  the  then  aknost 
areas  of  the  ColonUl  territory. 
at  aUnUar  educations  have  uken  part 
the  molding  of  many  nations.  They  have 
so  In  yoturs.  I  am  convinced  that  many 
ytm  will  make  your  own  contrlbutlona  to 
welfare  and  development  of  your  own 
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R4  public 

rhls  day.  April  18.  1M8.  wUl  always  hold 
gi  eat  aignlAcacce  for  you  members  of  the 
fl  kduatlng  class,  who  have  achieved  honor 
fcr  yourselves  and  credit  for  your  sdiool. 
It  wUl  be  the  date  that  marks  yuur  eutraao* 
lo  new  Adds  of  endeavor.  But  I  wculd  Ukt 
td  remind  you  that  April.  Itself,  has  been  cf 
gr  »at  and  grave  stgniacance  to  multitudes  of 
m  »n  snd  women  throughout  history. 

On  April  19,  1775.  were  fought  the  battles 

of  Lsaington  and  Concord,  the  first  majcr 

of    th*    AaMfteaa    Btvalmkin. 

Waahtngton  was  inamgmmitm^  ttw  ftrst 

of  the  United  States  on  April  90. 

I'tn.     Fort   Sumter,   S.   C,   was   tired  on    In 

blovinc  the  lid  from  the  smol- 

powder  k«t  o<  thr  United  States  Civil 

r     do,  too,  did  that  saoa*  Cl\U  War  end  In 

•tXk  at  April.     Lee  surrendered  on  April 

IStS.     Abraliam  Lincoln,  the  great  Ameri- 

•Baadpator.  was  shot  on  AprU  14.  1865. 

dtad  on  the  following  day.  a  martyr  to  his 

b«liefs  in  tha  rights  of  tn*  tma. 

The  United  Statas  broka  diplomatic  rela- 
trlth  Spain  in  April  1808  and  war  was 
tn   the  same  month.     On   April   0, 
M|7.  tba  United  States  declared  a  state  of 
HCMad  with  Oermany  in  World  War  I. 
ghaatly  epiaode  tn  hlatory  which  wsa 
in  horror  only  by  the  Saoocul  World 
In  that  latter  era  of  devaatatloo  only 
y  of  you  know  and  remember  with 
•nd  sorrow  that  Cebu  fell  to  the 
laKder  on  April  8.  194a.  and  en  the  foUowlcg 
the   tragic   remnants   of   the   heroea   ct 
taUd  down  their  amn. 
rbcaa  ara  only  some  of  the  htstoric  events 
w^  ich  have  affected  your  country,  mine,  and 
tl  lers  In  the  month  of  April.    I  recite  them 
rou  because  tixlay.  in  April  1946,  men  again 
of  war  snd  througlwat  the  world  un- 
wijlstiity  cf  the  futwa  prrvalls.     The  sclen- 
at  more  than  one  nation  appear  to  be 
pn^ad  flgalast  each  other  tn  a  race  tcrward 
leaders     and     military 
at  aooM  eoutrlas  seem  determined  to 
a9«arion   even   though    their   actions 
eauM  the  most  horrible  disaster  that 
tmt  been  known.     It  is  my  belief  that 
th^  aetlona  are  predicated  on  fear  vtalcb 
in   tsetr  ia  baaed  on  lack  at  knowledga  iMd 
usfentacdlng. 

ODiantry  baa  aewght  peace.  It  has 
,t  to  rrtleva  the  lultaiag  of  many  pec  - 
It  baUcvea  tn  freedom  from  fear,  frer- 
trom  want,  and  free  dona  from  oppres- 
It  continues  to  seek  them  and  to  br- 
nefe  tn  them  But  I  can  assure  you  that  tl.e 
ed  o  cX  the  voice  of  that  great  American 
patriot  who.  in  a  day  cf  h»g  ago.  cried.  ~Oive 
Ubarty  or  give  me  death,'  still  resooads 
th^omibout  the  land.     We  cannot  and  will 

,  strife  may  seem  Imml- 

of  that  BO  on*  can  be  oartatn.  it 
^  Itttac  tltat  we  should  remlMl 
_  ef  the  unusually  friendly  relatione 
tlU*  Imva  ezlated  between  your  country  ai:d 
bU  w  f or  nearly  half  a  hundred  years.  In 
pw  Ucular  I  would  like  to  point  out 


of  the  reasons  why  I  am  In  the  Philippines 
today  and  thus  have  an  opportunity  to  be 
present  at  this  ceremony. 

In  the  days  of  Its  stewardship  of  the  Philip- 
pines, the  United  States  never  Intended  to 
assume  the  role  of  a  conquering  power.  Prom 
the  time  that  It  took  control  It  endeavored 
to  take  steps  to  return  that  control  to  a 
people  who  for  centuries  had  demonstrated 
their  own  love  of  liberty  and  freedom. 

Finally,  on  July  4.  1»4«.  the  freedom  that 
llbcrty-loving  Flliptnoa  ted  ao  long  aoo^t 
was  granted  and  tbm  ladapandwit  Ikjpubtlc 
of  the  PhlUpplnaa  baeame  an  actuality.  Be- 
fore this  action,  however,  the  Urated  States 
took  another  step  in  your  behalf  and  this  was 
the  adoption  of  the  Fhllipplna  Bchahllltation 
Act. 

ThU  act,  unique  in  the  annals  of  history, 
was  predicated  on  two  major  fundamentals. 
The  Orst  of  these  waa  that  for  half  a  century 
friendly  relations  had  existed  between  our 
countries  and  that  during  the  sordid  yaars 
of  the  Japanese  occupation  you  had  eon- 
tlnusd  your  hope  and  your  friendship,  had 
aided  our  civilians  and  military  forces,  and, 
as  part  at  your  aWtarlBC.  had  (ought  and  died 
with  tis.  The  seeond  reason  was  that  be- 
cause of  your  friendship  and  loyalty  we 
wuhed  to  assist  you  in  ovsrcoming  the  finan- 
cial devaatatlon  cf  the  war  and  help  you  to 
get  started  on  the  road  to  aconomlc  recovery. 
8j  It  was  that  the  PhUlpptne  Rehabilita- 
tion Act  was  sdopted  aa  a  maniXestatton  of 
good  will.  This  act  eroatad  the  United 
•tates-PbiUppiue  Wsr  Damage  Commission. 
•ad  I  am  one  of  lu  three  members. 

I  am  sure  that  you  know  that  the  act  pro- 
vides for  the  payment  of  800.000.GOO  pesos  for 
private  rtsmatas  and  loaacs  resulting  from 
some  of  tha  parda  of  World  War  II.  such  as 
enemy  action,  anaaiy  attack.  Allied  action, 
and  looting  or  other  civil  disorder  growing 
out  of  the  other  apaciOad  parlls  of  war.  It 
makes  no  prevision  for  the  payment  of  com- 
pensation for  loss  of  life  or  limb  and.  except 
under  certain  circumstances,  exchides  prop- 
erties which  might  be  classed  aa  luxuries. 

In  general,  only  Ftllplnoa  and  Americans 
who  were  resident  here  are  eligible  for  pay- 
ment. Certain  friendly  sllen  residents  are 
also  Included,  but  their  number  is  smsll. 
Enemy  aliens  and  paraona  found  guilty  of 
treason,  colUbcratlon,  or  other  acts  of  dis- 
loyalty are  barred. 

All  Idasas  for  which  danaga  la  claimed  must 
have  occiured  between  December  7,  1911,  and 
October  1.  1945.  All  clalmanU  must  be  able 
to  show  evidence  of  some  Interest  of  owner- 
ship. 

There  are  aoany  ramiflcatlona  of  the  act — 
many  details — on  which  I  will  not  dwell. 
The  time  for  filing  claims  ended  midnight 
February  39.  IMS,  1  year  after  the  original 
lllBff  date  of  March  1,  1847.  OBly  an  act  of 
Oonyaaa  cositd  have  eataudetf  thla  flUng 
perl.xl  as  It  waa  established  by  the  Congress 
in  the  RebabOlUtlon  Act. 

Tha  OoBualaakn  has  received  spproKl- 
mately  1 JOOMO  claims  for  private  war  dam- 
ages. Claimants  who  submlttad  them  valtie 
their  losaaa  at  neariy  a,fiOO,000.000  peaos. 
Obviously  tha  SOOMO.OOO  pesos  autborlaad  by 
Oongrsaa  win  not  b«  suOlcient  to  psy  all  ap- 
proved dahns  In  full. 

Tb«  act  providea  that  we  miiat  OMdEa  pro- 
vialon  for  payment  in  full  of  aO  dalme  ap- 
proved for  1.000  pesos  or  leas  and  for  a  pay- 
ment of  1,000  peaos  on  claims  approved  (or 
greater  aoKWnts,  twfore  we  can  make  larger 
payments.  It  is  too  esrly  to  predict  what 
additlocal  payments  can  be  made.  My  col- 
leagues and  I  can  otOj  hope  that  they  will 
be  Mibatantlal  mrsigh  to  material}  y  aid  in 
the  rehahtlltattaB  of  IndBstiy,  agriculture, 
and  bUBlnssa  haeaoaa  wa  are  well  aware  of 
the  iiiiwillj  of  MMh  filitlHtotton. 

Tto  data  w  hava  iMMto  fou  or  partial  pay- 
awnts  on  about  59.000  claims  in  the  annrunt 
of  almost  17.000.000  pesos. 

In  addition  to  funds  authorised  (or  com- 
pensation for  prtvata  war  loana.  tha  act  eon- 


tains  an  authorization  for  340,000.000  pesoa 
(or  restoration  and  improvement  of  public 
property  and  essential  public  servicis.  Of 
this  amount  114.000,000  pesos  will  b«  allo- 
cated to  the  War  Damage  Commission. 

The  allocation  for  the  War  Damage  Com- 
nUsaion.  In  agreement  with  the  Philippine 
Oovemmant.  will  be  divided  on  a  piorlty 
baala  ao  as  to  provide  for  a  92-percert  res- 
toration of  hospitals,  nearly  60  perci  nt  of 
waterworks  and  IrrigaUoo  systems,  36  percent 
of  schools,  34  percent  of  national  govern- 
ment biiildlngs.  and  18  percent  of  govern- 
ment corporations. 

Thus  far  the  Commission  has  made  awards 
totaling  almost  44.000.000  pesos  on  some  800 
public  projecu.  Here  in  the  city  of  Cebu 
award'i  of  nearly  110  000  pesoa  have  been 
granted.  Additional  awards  for  Cebu  Prov- 
ince toUl  nearly  l,5OU.0OO  pesos.  Wcrk  is 
getting  under  way  on  several  vital  pri  Jtcts, 
including  the  Provtndal  Capitol  Building,  the 
Southern  Islands  Hoapl-.al,  the  University  of 
the  Philippines.  Cabu  Quarantine  St  itlon. 
the  Cebu  School  of  A.-ts  and  Tradet.  the 
Cebu  Maternity  House  the  City  lut  ;rme- 
dtate  School,  the  Zipatera  Elem«nt.iry 
School,  and  many  oth<r  schools  and  other 
projects  in  the  dty  and  in  the  Province 

To  administer  the  Corimtsslon  and  to  proc- 
ess the  public  and  private  claims  is  an  enor- 
mous task  aa  you  can  well  Imagine,  .til  nf 
our  work.  Indudlng  the  processing  and  ad- 
judicating of  private  and  public  claims  as 
well  as  the  settlement  of  appaals  anil  the 
winding  up  of  our  affairs,  muat  ha  eomoleted 
by  April  30,  1951.  aa  provided  by  the  Re- 
habiliutlon  Act, 

When  the  enormity  of  oiir  work  Is  ccmpre- 
hended,  it  becomes  apparent  that  the  lize  o( 
our  staff,  the  vast  majority  of  which  is  op- 
erating In  the  Philippines,  U  smsll.  There 
are  approalmatdy  850  employees,  of  whom 
more  than  five-sixths  are  Filipinos  ard  the 
rest  Americans.  They  hflve  come  from  many 
fields  of  endeavor.  There  are  la  wye.  i.  en- 
gineers, people  from  trade  and  Industiy  and 
conunerce.  We  have  former  teacher  i  and 
others  from  varUd  callings.  It  Is  my  privi- 
lege to  state  unequivcc.illy  that  the?  have 
performed  their  duties  competently,  loyally, 
and  in  a  manner  that  has  not  only  relected 
credit  on  themsdves  but  has  been  <  f  im- 
measurable aervice  to  the  Philippines  and 
to  the  United  SUtas  in  lu  efforts  hete 

To  me  tha  accompii£hment  of  oui  Fili- 
pino and  American  members  of  the  staff 
in  working  together  has  been  but  typical 
of  the  achievements  of  our  two  pe<iples  on 
a  much  larger  scale.  Tl>ese  achleveiaents 
are  dearly  Indlcatiw  that  nations  car  work 
and  live  togathar  on  a  friendly  basis  as  long 
aa  mutual  tmdnatanding  and  InterctianRe 
of  knowladge  which  such  understanding  re- 
ciatrss  adat. 

In  eoDduslon  let  me  sUta  that  the  ac- 
eonpUahmsnta  of  PhlUpptne  achooli  have 
been  remarkable,  but  thi^  are  net  encurh. 
Improvement  of  Philippine  acbools  mui  t  con- 
tinue. The  havoc  of  the  war  certainly  mnkes 
thta  Job  more  dtAcolt.  Money  which  could 
have  been  oaad  to  Improva  the  uniwaatUaa 
and  areola  la  mam  halag  tiaad  to  lebulid 
hwabad  aad  aia^tttad  buUdlnga. 

In  sm  happy  to  Include  aoMmg  my  good 
friends  tn  the  Phlllpptnea  your  aeeretary  of 
instruction,  the  HaBorahie  Manuel  Gatlego. 
and  Mrs,  Peoaoe.  chairman  of  the  senate 
eoBunittee  on  education.  I  know  frros  my 
eoBTaraatlaBa  with  them  snd  from  talking 
to  (Mhar  VDIpino  leaders  that  all  are  deter- 
mlnad  to  see  that  the  sciioals  are  -ebuilt 
■ad  properly  supported. 

As  a  member  of  the  War  Damage  Com- 
mlaalon.  in  cooperation  with  my  colleagues, 
I  am  indeed  very  happy  to  be  a  prrty  to 
aoch  a  worthy  tmdertaking.  We  are  all  In 
agreement  that  the  road  to  a  good  >duea- 
tlon  in  the  RepuMtc  of  the  Philippine  <  rv.'-t 
be  made  an  caay  one  to  travel  lor  a.1  lili- 
pinoa 
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To  you  who  are  being  graduated,  and  to 
you  who  will  some  day  graduate,  I  say  that 
It  is  my  fervent  hope  that  no  men  or  groups 
of  men  lurking  behind  the  Iron  curtain  of 
unreason  and  unenllghtenment  can  ever  set 
Into  action  forces  which  may  dim  the  light 
of  learning.  It  is  my  hope  that  you  will  be 
able  to  go  forward  in  your  own  fields  of  en- 
deavor, spreading  your  education  for  the 
benefit  of  others  in  a  world  in  which  those 
who  have  gained  the  greater  knowledge  will 
forever  seek  a  better  peace. 


This  Can  Happen  to  Any  State 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIS  W.  BRADLEY 

or  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  April  20.  1948 

Mr,  BRADLEY.  Mr.  Sneaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  bring  to 
the  attention  of  the  Members  the  text 
of  a  pamphlet  Just  published  under  au- 
thority of  the  State  of  California,  set- 
ting forth  the  facts  regarding  the  so- 
called  tidelands  legislation  which  should 
be  before  the  Congress  In  the  near  fu- 
ture. I  hope  that  the  facts  here  pub- 
lished will  serve  to  dispel  some  of  the  in- 
correct and  Inaccurate  barrage  now  be- 
ing loosed  against  this  proposed  legisla- 
tion in  some  quarters: 
What  thx  Tioklands  Issue  Is  All  Asotrr 
(By  Fied  N.  Howser.  attorney  general  of 
California) 

WHAT   HAPPrWED   IN   CALiroSKIA 

On  the  morning  of  June  23,  1947,  over 
9,000,000  Callfornians  awoke  to  discover  that 
a  3-mile  wide  State-owned  submerged  area 
extending  l.aoo  miles  had  been  clipped  from 
their  coast  line.  After  that  date  this  vast 
area  would  be  under  new  management — the 
Federal  Government.  Thereafter  they 
would  be  trespassers  within  that  area  which 
had  been  recognized  as  belonging  to  Cali- 
fornia since  Its  admission  to  the  Union  In 
1850. 

On  and  after  that  morning  of  June  23, 
1947.  the  Federal  Government,  and  not  Cali- 
fornia, would  have  dominion  over  and  para- 
mount rights  In  that  twelve-hundred-mile 
marginal  belt  and  all  of  the  natural  resources 
contained  In  It.  This  Is  fantastic,  but  true. 
This  virtual  Federal  annexation  was  not  ac- 
complished by  congressional  action.  It  was 
accomplished  by  the  decision  of  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court  in  U.  S.  v.  California, 
In  June  1947. 

rr    CAN    HAPPEN    IN    OTHEK    STATES 

The  unique  concept  of  law  stated  in  that 
decUlon  U  such  a  startling  departure  from 
all  formerly  expressed  legal  doctrines  that 
the  decision  has  caused  grave  concern 
throughout  the  country.  What  happened 
in  California  can  happen  to  every  State  In 
the  Union.  Ihe  United  States  Department 
of  Justice  has  filed  notice  that  similar  ac- 
tions will  be  field  against  other  Slates. 

LEGAL  KITLING  CAtJSES  CONSTERNATION 

The  Supreme  Court  ruled  that  the  Federal 
Government  has  paramount  rights  In  such 
submerged  lands  for  the  purposes  of  national 
defense  and  international  relations.  As  an 
incident  to  the  exercise  of  such  power  the 
Federal  Government  imder  the  decision  had 
the  right  to  take  all  the  natural  resources 
existing  in  that  submerged  belt.  This  Is  the 
first  declaration  that  in  the  delegation  of  Its 
powers  under  the  Constitution  there  was  a 
cession  of  property.    By  so  disposing  of  the 


former  long-standing  principle  that  title  to 
such  submerged  lands  was  vested  in  the 
States,  title  to  Inland  waterways,  reclaimed 
lands,  ports  and  harbors,  and  natural  re- 
sources In  all  the  other  States  Is  similarly  and 
gravely  challenged. 

TITLES    HAVE    BELONGED   TO   THE    STATES 

Title  to  all  lands  under  navigable  waters 
and  reclaimed  lands  has  been  vested  in  the 
States  under  established  law  since  the  Thir- 
teen Original  States  proclaimed  their  inde- 
pendence from  the  British  Crown  in  1776. 
Undfer  English  common  law,  title  to  t.11  such 
lands  vested  In  the  crown.  On  July  4.  1776, 
the  crown's  titles  passed  Into  the  hands  of 
the  people,  not  of  the  United  States,  for  at 
that  time  there  was  no  Federal  Union,  but 
Into  the  hands  of  the  people  of  each  of  the 
Original  Thirteen  States.  Later,  with  the 
adoption  of  the  Constitution  and  the  forma- 
tion of  the  Federal  Union,  certain  rights  were 
conveyed  by  the  States  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, but  not  title  to  these  submerged 
or  reclaimed  lands. 

ONE    HUNOHED   AND   SEVENTY    TEAKS   Or    HISTOBT 
BACKS  STATES'  CLAIMS 

Fifty-two  decisions  of  the  United  States 
Supreme  Ccurt  have  upheld  these  titles. 
Many  of  them  have  ruled  that  new  States 
admitted  on  an  equal  basis  with  the  original 
States  acquired  identical  rights  to  the  sub- 
merged lands.  For  170  years  the  United 
States  Government,  Congress,  and  various 
governmental  branches  have  recognized  that 
title,  to  the  degree  that  when  the  Federal 
Government  wished  to  construct  Installations 
on  or  over  these  lands,  it  first  acquired  title 
to  the  land  from  the  Slate  concerned.  For 
170  years  the  States  have  been  granting  title 
and  other  rlghu  to  these  lands  to  municipali- 
ties. Individuals,  or  corporations  or  other 
business,  education,  charitable,  or  other  en- 
titles. 

DISASTER    TO    STATES 

Many  of  cur  large  cities  are  partially  built 
on  filled  tidelands  which  are  held  by  the 
present  occupancy  under  grants  of  the  State 
or  by  virtue  of  State  laws.  An  attack  on 
State  titles  is  necessarily  an  attack  on  the 
title  of  all  grantees  and  lessees  of  the  State. 
All  tide  and  submerged  lands,  filled  and  un- 
filled, and  all  lands  under  inland  navigable 
waters  are  held  by  the  State  by  virtue  of  the 
same  legal  principle,  namely,  by  sovereign 
rights  of  the  State. 

THE     PRESENT     LEGISLATION     THE     ONLY     RELIEF 
FROM  CHAOS 

S.  1938  and  H.  R.  5992  are  not  an  attempt 
on  the  part  of  the  States  to  take  something 
away  from  the  Federal  Government  They 
are  merely  to  protect  and  clear  the  titles  of 
property  over  which  the  States  have  always 
exercised  full  and  complete  control  and  own- 
ership since  the  founding  of  the  Union. 

WHO    OWNS    WHAT?       MORE    CHAOS 

The  Supreme  Court  decision,  while  declar- 
ing title  did  not  vest  with  the  State,  rejected 
providing  ownership  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. This  Is  a  legal  hybrid.  It  poses  the 
legal  question,  "Button,  button,  who's  got 
the  button,"  but  gives  no  sound  answer. 
Congress,  and  only  Congress,  can  give  the 
answer  as  to  where  title  should  be. 

CRAVE    THREAT    TO    PROPERTY    RIGinS 

If  the  Federal  Government  can  seize  1 
square  foot  of  tide  or  submerged  lands  in 
any  State  and  maintain  Its  seizure,  it  will  be 
the  ofllcial  duty  of  the  Federal  officer  every- 
where to  complete  the  conquest  of  like  lands 
In  all  Slates.  The  Government's  action  has 
affected  title  to  facUities  In  every  port  In 
the  land;  In  railroad  terminals  and  rights-of- 
way,  municipal  airports,  power,  and  indus- 
trial developments,  mineral  rights  and  leases, 
stores,  offices,  and  schools,  and  the  homes  of 
thousands  of  Americans  in  scores  of  com- 
munities.    For  example: 

Half  of  the  city  of  Boston,  Including  nearly 
all  of  the  Back  Bay  area,  the  South  and  North 


SUtions.  and  railroad  rights-of-way  leading 
to  them,  and  millions  of  dollars  of  other 
property  are  on  such  filled-ln  land  today. 

Chicago's  richest  area,  the  famous  Gold 
Coast,  Includes  such  structures  as  the  Drake 
Hotel,  the  downtown  campus  of  Northwest- 
ern University,  on  fllled-ln  lands  with  titles 
worth  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars,  traced 
back  to  the  State  of  Illinois. 

PANDEMONIUM    TO    PROPERTY    RIGHTS 

New  York's  vast  harbor,  through  which 
the  commerce  of  the  world  moves,  depends 
on  docks  and  piers  which  rise  out  of  the 
Hudson  or  East  Rivers,  or  New  York  Bay,  built 
on  grants  made  by  the  State  to  the  New  York 
Port  Attihorlty  or  to  firms  or  individuals. 

Much  of  the  financial  district  of  San 
Francisco,  with  Its  towering  skyscrapers.  Is 
built  on  filled-ln  land.  Title  to  this  land 
Is  now  thrown  in  doubt. 

Much  of  the  great  harbor  development  of 
Los  Angeles  arid  Long  Beach  rests  on  land 
filled  In  from  me  Pacific  Ocean  and  title  goes 
back  to  the  State  of  California.  The  great 
shrimp  Industry  of  Louisiana  and  Florida, 
the  oyster  Industry  and  other  fisheries,  de- 
pend upon  rights  to  the  ocean  bottom 
granted  by  the  States  concerned.  Mineral 
rights  have  been  granted  by  the  States  to 
individuals  and  corporations  on  the  basis  o( 
the  States'  title  to  lands  beneath  the  ocean 
and  rivers — such  rights  as  oil  leases  In 
southern  California,  Texas,  and  Louisiana. 
It  is  within  the  facts  to  say  that  scarce  a  rail- 
road bridge  across  a  river,  a  tunnel  under  a 
river,  a  pier  or  dock  at  an  American  port 
does  not  rest  upon  land  the  title  or  lease  for 
which  came  from  a  State. 

DECISION     CAUSES     NATION-WIDE     ALARM 

The  Federal  Government  makes  claim  that 
they  have  no  Intention  of  asserting  Federal 
authority  over  Inland  waters  and  filled-ln 
lands.  An  examination  of  the  principle  of 
law  under  which  the  tidelands  are  h?ld  will 
demonstrate  the  fallacy  of  such  a  claim. 
Each  of  the  States  owns  its  tide  and  sub- 
merged lands  by  virtue  of  the  principle  of 
Stele  sovereignty.  The  United  States  can- 
not successfully  assert  title  to  tidelands  in 
any  one  Stale  without  destroying  this  prin- 
ciple. Title  to  lands  beneath  Inland  navi- 
gable waters,  Including  lakes  and  rivers.  Is 
held  by  the  State  under  the  same  legal  prin- 
ciple as  the  tidelands.  Millions  of  dollars' 
worth  of  bonds  have  been  issued  to  cover 
port  developments  on  every  coast.  These 
bonds  are  held  by  banks,  insurance  firms, 
small  Investors,  etc.,  and  these  investments 
stand  now  to  become  valueless  because  the 
municipalities  or  port  authorities  issuing 
them  will  no  longer  have  valid  title  to  the 
land  on  which  their  facUities  stand,  unless 
remedial  legislation  Is  passed. 

The  Supreme  Court's  ruling  has  Inaugu- 
rated a  chaos  and  confusion  over  these  titles 
this  country  has  never  before  seen.  In- 
vestments of  municipalities  and  States  and 
thousands  of  individuals  are  seriously  im- 
paired. Titles  to  these  properties  have  been 
thrown  Into  disruption  and  almost  Inextri- 
cable legal  entanglements. 

OIL    NOT    ISSUE,    ONLY    A    SMOKE    SCREEN 

Stirred  up  by  propaganda,  some  people 
might  have  the  offhand  opinion  that  this  is 
essentially  a  controversy  over  oil.  California 
Is  Joined  by  43  States  In  seeking  corrective 
legislation,  quitclaiming  to  the  States  title 
to  submerged  and  reclaimed  land.  Only 
three  States  produce  oil  from  tidelands. 
Even  In  California  the  State's  Interest  In 
tldeland  oU  is  secondary  to  Its  concern  over 
Its  coast  line  and  its  ports  and  harbors,  Cali- 
fornia has  1.200  mUes  of  coast  line,  of  which 
not  more  than  15  miles  contain  oil  wells. 
California  has  six  major  harbors.  Title  to 
the  land  Is  now  seriously  questioned  by  the 
Supreme  Court  decision,  the  total  value  of 
which,  not  Including  private  .Investments, 
exceeds  several  hundred  mUllon  dollars.  The 
rentals  from  these  harbors  Is  three  times  as 
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murh  u  the  royalties  received  by  the  Stat* 
fro  n  tideland  oil. 

I  i  must  be  kept  tn  mind  that  the  Suprcm* 
Coffxi  decision  held  that  the  Federal  Oorem- 
it — not  the  State — had  full  dominion 
tbt  naourcea  of  the  toll  under  the  S- 
mlle  belt  of  California,  Including  nil.  Thcaa 
rea  jurces.  now  signified  as  under  Federal  au- 
tlh  flty.  Include  kelp,  fthiimp.  flsh.  oyatera, 
■pi  ngea.  and  so  lorth. 

on.     CONasaTATlOM     ST70-A-aOO 

"purf  artio  arcu*  afalnat  th«  poattloii  of  tlw 
8t4t«a  say  that  nderal  owiMnldp  of  thaaa 

will  result  In  oU  coMHrratlon.  Coc- 
surely  can  be  acetwpllahad  In  cUf- 
l«fal  ways  than  by  conllaeatlon  at 
property  without  corapensatloo. 
'  "he  propac(anda  InvolTlng  oil  is  merely  a 
by  which  the  advocatas  at  the 
's  position  have  souftat  to  cloud 
real  issue  is  the  attack  on  the 
pr^Dclpla  of  Btetc  sovereti;nty  under  which 
tlM  hatlnnlng  have  held  aU 
banaath  navlgabt*  waters.  No  other 
could  have  Induced  able  and  reapon- 
•ttils  attorneys  for  the  non-oU  SUtes  and 
ttir  sreat  portion  of  the  Nation's  attorneys 
of  Callfotnla's  sUter  States  to  take 
poattlon  that  their  property  and 
thkt  of  other  Stataa  la  thrafttaned  and  that 
thr  pendiHR  laclalatkia  la  aawntlal  to  tb* 
w^are  of  the  people  they  represent. 

nra  powaa  or  comaaaa 
kn  view  of  the  Implications  of  th*  Calt- 
fo  via  decUlon.  it  u  strongly  believed  that 

0  ngrsss  should  pass  the  present  legislation 
bi  Fore  It.  which  rcccgnlaes  and  establishes 

01  kte  ownership  of  lands  beneath  navigable 
wi«ara.    Onngrsaa  baa  eooaUtcntly  followed 

policy  for  over  100  years  of  not  aaaeriing 

In  the   tide  or  submerged  landa 

u4<terlylng  either  the  marginal  sea  or  the 

Inland    waters.     This    policy    has 

n  conAmMd  by  aflUmatlve  action  on  the 

of  Congreaa  on  a  number  uf  occasions. 

policy  of  Congrsas  has  been  recogntasd 

the  Supreme  Court  aud  other  courts  In 

laiiumerable    decUiona.     Congreas    on    two 

t  occaslous  has  refused  to  change  or 

ar   that  policy   upon   being   requested   by 

oAcera  of  the  eaacuUve  department 

«o  ao.     In  1038  and  IMS  Oongraas  rejected 

joint  resolutlona  preaented  to   It 

the  ownership  of  the  coastal  waters 

Calif  amia  and  other  coaatal  States  would 

been  asserted  on  behalf  of  the  United 

Sm  ISM  «b*  Senate  and  Houae  of 

Seventy-ninth  Orngrass  both  rnsnori  a 

rsaoluUon  quitclaiming  to  the  States 

lands  below  high  water  mark  underlying 

navigable  waters  within  State  boundaries 

t   only   thoae   the   United   States   had 

•e^ulred  by  purctaaae.  condemnaUon.  or  do- 

Wblle   the   Prealdent    vetoed    this 

resolution  on  August  1.  1946.  lu  rasssgii 

I  at  Congreas  evidenced  the 

ittnaM  adbsreoos  to  ttala  policy  by  Oon- 
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ucwTs  Racocmaaa 

The  propoeed  leglslaUon   will   not  Impair 

interfere  with  the  exercise  by  the  Mderal 

It  oC  lU  cosMtltutknal  powers  In 

to  these  sutausigsd  lands  and  navt> 

waters,  and  to  the  control  and  regula> 

of  commerce,  navigation,  national  de- 

I.  and  mtematlonal  affairs. 

tia  expresses  grateful  acknowledg- 
at  for  thattaSMMIgaM*  — *— ir-r  it  has 
I  tn  oppnlBt  Wt^imti  sauunUunent  in 
tidelnnas  cass.  An  attack  on  the  sovcr- 
e^uty  ot  CaUfomla  Is  In  turn  an  attack  on 
th  >  sovereignty  of  any  SUte.  I  therefore 
wtih  to  express  cur  Indcbtedneas  lor  the 
ln(  Uspenable  assistance  received  in  present- 
the  Callfomla  poattlon,  to  the  Confer- 
of  CKiTemors:  Fort  and  Harbor  Authorl- 
ttsf  tbilWUbwit  the  country:  the  National 
at  Attorneys  Oeneral:  clvtc  and 
groups;  public  oOclals  and 
everywhere  who  see  in  the 


Government's    present    action    the    gravest 
kind  of  a  threat  to  harmonious  Federal-State 
relatione. 
AFsn.  S,  IMS. 


Joks  L  Lcwia  aii<i  tkc  Coal  Strike 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  DWIGHT  L.  ROGERS 

or  FLOKIDA 

IN  THE  UOUSI  OP  RIPimiNTATIVSS 

Wcdnesdau.  April  21.  1948 

Mt.  ROOERS  of  Florida.  Mr  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In 
the  RicoRD.  I  include  the  following  radio 
broadcast  by  George  E.  Reedy: 

John  L.  Lewis  has  Oually  hollered  "uncle" 
after  one  of  the  most  crippling  strikes  In 
American  history.  Re  has  ordered  bu  miners 
to  return  to  work.  In  fact,  he  has  practically 
pleaded  with  them  to  go  back  and  start 
digging  coal. 

It  U  fortunate  for  the  Nation  that  Mr. 
Lewis  arrived  at  this  decision.  Sooner  or 
later  he  would  have  had  to  make  It,  any- 
way. He  could  not  bold  out  against  his 
Government  forever.  But  he  could  have 
wroufrht  almost  "Irreparable"  damage. 

Had  he  continued  to  play  the  part  of  a 
stubborn  mule,  he  could  hsve  brought  this 
country  close  to  s  miniature  civil  war.  It 
would  have  been  conflict  that  would  have 
proflted  no  one,  but  which  would  have 
weakened  this  eoontry  drastically. 

By  decidlnf  to  back  down  now.  LewU  has 
avoided  the  full  consequences  of  hts  ir- 
responsible actions.  His  union  Is  Intact, 
and  the  Government  still  retains  its  prestige. 
But  lasses  have  been  suffered  by  everyone 
involved  In  the  whole  affair. 

The  heavtest  Individual  losses  have  been 
sustained  by  the  miners  themselves.  In  the 
flrst  place,  they  have  lost  an  average  of  gSOO 
per  man  In  wages.  This  is  a  heavy  blow  In 
theae  days  of  high  costs  of  living. 

In  the  second  place,  the  miners  have  suf- 
fered, collectively,  as  a  union.  Had  they  re- 
aalned  at  work,  their  welfare  fund  would 
have  Increased  by  about  M.OOO.OOO.  Now 
they  have  loat  that  money  and  can  nsvcr 
get  It  back. 

Furthermore,  a  heavy  blow  has  been  struck 
at  the  prestige  of  organized  labor.  The  pub- 
lic, whether  rightly  or  wrongly,  believes  that 
Lewis  acted  Irresponsibly.  The  resentment 
against  his  activity  will  probably  affect  every 
union  In  America. 

The  operators,  of  course,  have  loat  heavily 
on  their  capital  Investment.  All  of  the  ccal 
that  would  have  been  mined — had  the  miners 
ataycd  on  their  job— could  have  been  aold  at 
premium  prices.  The  profits  would  bavc 
been  tremendous. 

These  efTecta  are  suflUciently  appalling 
whsn  conaldersd  alone.  But.  unfortunately, 
the  rtsfuags  waa  not  confined  to  the  miners 
and  the  opsratora.  Bad  that  been  the  east. 
the  Oovenunent  would  have  been  content 
to  let  them  slug  It  out  to  a  decision. 

It  Is  diffirult  to  think  of  an  Industry  in 
America  that  was  untouched  by  the  coal 
strike.  The  most  dramatic  reactions,  how- 
ever, were  in  the  steel  and  automobile  plants. 
Both  were  forced  to  cut  their  production 
drastically. 

This,  tn  turn,  reached  out  to  other  In- 
dustries. Steel  Is  the  llfeblood  of  American 
manufacturing.  Wtthcnit  It  the  large  ma- 
>onty  of  our  plants  must  close  their  gates. 
It  Is  the  basic  material  desperately  needed 
by  practically  all  our  prodtictlon  lines. 

It  is  a  double  calamity  that  the  coal  strike 
should  have  occurred  at  this  time.  It 
clashed  headlong  with  two  Important  na- 
tional commitments.    One  is  to  supply  the 


cies  of  the  world  with  the  gocds 
they  need  to  get  back  on  their  fee-.  The 
other  is  to  rearm  our  country  agahist  ag- 
gression. 

Both  of  these  objectives  have  soffered 
severe  set-backs.  Tb  attain  them  w<i  must 
have  coal,  we  miut  have  steel,  and  w?  musr 
be  able  to  produce.  We  cannot  bolster  up 
■uropean  economy  or  prepare  adequi  te  de- 
fenses for  the  United  States  Just  by  appro- 
priating Biaaey  and  making  promlaes 

The  damage  can  still  be  repaired.  It  will 
be  repaired  if  the  miners  go  back  to  work 
tcday,  as  they  probably  will.  But  the  whole 
affair  has  raised  a  serious  question  as  to 
how  far  one  man  can  be  permitted  to  •'ripple 
the  Nation's  economy. 


N;w  York  City  Invilet  Members  oi  Con- 
fresi  for  a  Week-End  Tour  Apiil  30, 
May  1  and  2. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  E.  VAN  ZANDT 

or  runtaTiVAMiA 
IN  THK  HOUSB  OF  R1PRESENTAT1V«S 

Wednesday.  April  21.  1948 

Mr  VAN  ZANDT.  Mr.  8p<>aker. 
Members  of  the  Senate  and  the  iouse 
of  Representatives,  together  with  their 
Immediate  families,  are  invited  tc  visit 
New  York  City  the  week  end  of  ApMl  30. 
May  1,  and  May  2. 

Our  hosts  for  the  occasion  will  Ir.clude 
Mr.  Hugo  E.  Rogers,  president  of  the 
Borough  of  Manhattan,  and  the  Com- 
merce and  Industry  Association  of  New 
York  City.  They  have  prepared  a  pro- 
gram of  entertainment  involving^  an  ex- 
penditure of  some  $30,000.  \^ 

I  am  Inserting,  for  the  benefit)  of  the 
Members  of  both  branches  of  Con?re.ss, 
a  schedule  of  events  for  the  congres.^  ional 
tour: 

Scaxoin.x  or  Ktsjiis  roa  Jonrr  CoNoaxatioMAL 
Tooa  or  Nrw  Toot  Cmr  UNsca  thi  Aus- 
pices op  CoMKxacs  4jfB  iNircmT  Asiocu- 
Ttom  or  I«BW  TosK.  Iwc .  m  OoomjiTioN 
WrrH  rwmxmmt  or  thb  BonoosM  or  Mak- 
HATTAji  Btieo  M.  BoasM  ca  BBHa;.p  op 
MAjraaTTsjf's  Oolbkm  Josoa  CoMifrrm 

puaaT,  APBix.  so 

1  p.  m  :  Lsave  Washington. 

5  p.  m.:  Arrive  Pennsylvania  Station;  pro- 
ceed to  hotels. 

6  p.  m.:  Leeve  for  Rockefeller  CanUr. 
6:15  p.  m.;   Buffet  supper  at  the  Ralnticw 

Room,  Rockefeller  Center. 

7  30  p  m  :  Asarmble  in  Studio  8-H,  Hccke- 
feller  Center.  Welcome,  buslnessnuui;  (greet- 
ing. Borough  Prt«ldent  Rofters. 

8  p.  m.:  Ou<KU  of  Cities  Service  radio  pro- 
gram.  Highways   In   Melody,  Station  WHBC 

8:46  p.  m  -  Leave  Station  WNBC  by  t»uaaes 
to  vlalt  the  Ameriean  Telephone  *  Trtrgraph 
Co.  to  see  the  overssas  switchboard  In  :>prra- 
tlon  with  all  foreign  countrlea. 

B  15  p  m  Busses  return  delegation  :o  Ho- 
tel New  Torker. 

aaruaiiaT.  mat  i 

8  a.  m  :  Leave  hotels  for  Forty-iecond 
Street  and  Hudson  River  to  IxMUd  Sundy 
Hook. 

8:90  a.  m  :  Breakfast  on  board  the  Sandy 
Hook  and  trip  around  Uanhattan,  with  music 
and  guldea  to  point  out  itema  of  li  t«rest 
over  the  loud  speaker.  Through  courtesy  of 
the  Port  of  New  York  Authority. 

10  45  a.  m:  Dock  at  Pier  9,  Old  6U(.  Bast 
River,  party  will  proceed 
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11  a.  m.:  New  York  Stock  Exchange.  Joint 
delegation  will  be  received  by  members  of 
the  exchange.  Welcome,  Elmll  Schram.  pres- 
ident. 

12  noon:  Leave  for  city  hall. 

12:15  p.  m.:  Reception  at  city  hall  with 
Sanitation  Band  and  Police  and  Firemen's 
Glee  Clul>8.  Welcome,  Mayor  William 
O'Dwyer,  Borough  President  Hugo  E.  Rogers, 
(Broadcast  time  may  be  available.! 

12:45  p.  m.:  Leave  for  Waldorf-Astoria 
Hotel. 

1  p.  m.:  Reception  and  luncheon  at  Wal- 
dorf-Astoria Hotel  as  guests  of  Station 
WC3S.  Greetings,  official  of  Station  WCBS. 
businessman.  Style  show  to  be  televised  from 
the  stage  of  the  ballroom  by  Station  WCBS 
with  seau  available  at  rear  of  ballroom  to 
watch  reception. 

3pm.:  Leave  for  bus  tour,  with  guides,  of 
New  York  City  and  points  of  scenic,  historic, 
cultural,  and  educational  Interest. 

6:15  p.  m.:  Busses  return  to  Hotel  New 
Yorker. 

7  p.  m.:  Reception  at  Hotel  Astor  by  the 
president  of  the  Commerce  and  Industry 
Association  and  the  president  of  the  Borough 
Of  Manhattan. 

7:30  p.  m.:  Official  dinner  at  Hotel  Astor 
Roof  under  auspices  of  Commerce  and  In- 
dustry Association  of  New  York.  Inc.,  In  co- 
operation with  the  president  of  the  Borough 
of  Manhattan.  Presiding,  an  officer  of  Com- 
merce and  Indiutry  Association  of  New  York. 
Inc.  InUoduclion.  Robert  ChrUtenberry. 
president.  Hotel  Astor.    Welcome,  city  official. 

0  p.  m.:  Entertainment,  to  be  arranged  by 
president  of  Hotel  Astor,  Roljert  Chrlsten- 
berry.  and  Robert  D.  Howard,  banquet  man- 
ager. 

8UNDAT,    MAT    t 

8  a.  m.:  Leave  Hotel  New  Yorker  by  biu  for 
tour  of  United  States  MiliUry  Academy  at 
West  Point. 

11  a.  m.:  Attend  chapel  service  at  Military 
Academy. 

12:30  p.  m  :  Buffet  luncheon.  Greeting, 
MaJ.  Gen.  Maxwell  D.  Taylor,  Superin- 
tendent of  United  States  Military  Academy. 

1:30  p.  m.:  Tour  of  Academy  and  Stewart 
Field. 

3  p.  m.:  Leave  West  Point  by  busses  for 
New  York  City. 

5 :30  p.  m. :  Board  train  to  Washington.  D.  C. 

9  p.  m.:  Arrive  in  Washington,  D.  C. 
Each    member   of   the  party  wUl   have   a 

lapel  identification. 

Bus  service,  will  be  arranged  for  the  full 
tour. 

Because  of  the  limited  capacity  of  the 
rooms  for  luncheon  and  dinner,  the  joint 
congressional  party  will  not  exceed  500,  in- 
cluding the  Members  of  Congress  and  the 
Senate,  their  wives  and  families. 

All  events  are  in  business  clothes.  No  black 
tie  or  evening  gowns.  Travel  light  and  come 
prepared  to  see  New  York  and  West  Point 
and  really  enjoy  yourself. 

ArrangemenU  under  direction  of  Thomas 
Jefferson  Mlley,  executive  vice  president. 
Commerce  and  Industry  Association  of  New 
York,  Inc. 

It  Is  evident  from  the  above  schedule 
that  every  effort  has  been  made  to  make 
our  visit  to  New  York  a  pleasant  and 
memorable  occasion.  All  the  big  names 
In  the  theatrical  world  will  have  a  part 
in  the  program.  Washington's  own 
Arthur  Godfrey  will  act  as  master  of 
ceremonies. 

Cur  hosts  in  New  York  must  know  Im- 
mediately the  number  in  the  congres- 
sional party  so  that  necessary  hotel 
reservations  may  be  made  at  the  Hotel 
New  Yorker. 

If  you  and  your  family  plan  on  taking 
this  gala  trip  to  New  York,  please  call  my 
olBce.  extension  366,  immediately,  and 
make  your  reservations. 


Defiance  of  Law 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  BELL  WILL1A1»1S 

or  MISSISSIPPI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  21,  1948 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  Clarion-Ledger,  Jackson,  Miss., 
for  April  19,  1948: 

rr     HAS     ALL    THE     MARKINGS     OF    ANOTHEB 
COMMUNIST  PLAN 

We  regret  to  read,  but  are  not  particularly 
worried  about  the  following  Associated  Press 
report  from  New  York: 

••Bayard  Rustln,  race  relations  secretary  of 
the  Fellowship  of  Reconciliation,  a  pacifist 
organization,  said  last  night  he  will  organize 
Nation-wide  groups  to  resist  Jim  Crow 
everywhere. 

"  'I  serve  notice  to  the  Government  that 
to  the  extent  of  my  resources,  I  shall  assist 
in  the  organization  of  disciplined  groups 
across  the  Nation  to  advise  resistance  and  to 
provide  spiritual,  financial,  and  legal  aid  to 
the  reslsters.*  " 

We  regret  to  read  this,  because  stich  an 
organized  effort  to  defy  the  law  will  in- 
evitably increase  racial  friction,  set  back  and 
handicap  the  work  of  enlightened  leaders  of 
both  races  in  the  South  to  continue  grndu- 
ally  solve  the  problem,  and  create  new  ani- 
mosity that  will  Impose  hardship  upon  and 
take  economic  opportunities  from  countless 
Innocent  Negroes.  And  the  victims,  the  ones 
who  will  get  into  trouble  if  the  program  U 
carried  out  In  Mississippi,  will  more  likely 
be  misled  and  credulous  Negroes  than  the 
organl7.ers  who  would  probably  remain  In 
the  background. 

Any  such  disciplined  groups  defying  the 
law,  however,  would  be  handled  by  disciplined 
police  and  other  law-enforcement  officers, 
and  we  don't  doubt  their  ability  to  handle 
any  situation  that  might  arise. 

A  Government  Investigation  of  Rustln's 
and  his  organization's  affiliations,  however, 
seems  in  order.  The  plan  has  all  the  marks 
of  Moscow's  creation,  and  would  serve  the 
prime  Communist  objective  of  creating  In- 
ternal disturbances  In  the  United  States 
while  preventing  the  Nation's  rearmament. 


The  gentlenian  who  will  administer  the 
oath  is  very  well  known  to  all  of  us.  He  Is 
a  former  mayor  of  this  city,  having  served 
during  the  years  1908  9,  and  for  m.iny  years 
has  been,  and  still  Is,  a  distinguished  member 
of  the  bench  and  bar. 

By  the  very  strength  of  his  own  ability 
and  perseverance,  he  has  risen  to  the 
heights  of  his  chosen  profession,  and  has 
been  recognized  for  his  great  legal  erudition 
by  having  been  appointed  a  member  of  our 
State  judicial  system  and  he  is  today  the 
senior  special  Justice  of  the  Fltchburg 
district  court. 

He  has,  for  virtually  half  a  century,  been 
prominently  identified  with  the  public,  civic, 
professional,  fraternal,  social,  and  philan- 
thropic life  of  our  city. 

This  community  Is  Indeed  the  richer  and 
the  better  for  his  achievements,  his  sound 
judgment,  and  his  wise  counsel. 

As  a  slight  token  of  the  affection  and 
esteem  in  which  he  Is  so  widely  held,  and 
In  testimony  of  our  indebtedness  to  him 
for  60  very  much,  he  has  been  requested  to 
administer  the  solemn  oath  of  office  to  otir 
mayor-elect. 

Ladles  and  gentlemen.  It  Is  a  great  privilege 
to  Introduce  the  Honorable  M.  Fred  O'Con- 
nell.    Judge  O'Connell. 

(Administration  of  oath  of  office  to  Mayor- 
elect  George  W.  Stanton  by  Judge  O'Connell, 
followed  by  prolonged  and  enthusiastic 
applause.) 


Mayor  George  W.  Stanton,  of  Fitchburf, 
Mass. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PHILIP  J.  PHILBIN 

or  MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  21.  194S 

Mr,  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  excerpts 
from  the  remarks  of  Solomon  Rosen- 
baum,  master  of  ceremonies,  at  the  mu- 
nicipal Inauguration  in  the  city  of  Fitch- 
burg,  Mass.,  on  January  5,  1948.  In  the 
city  hall,  Fitchburg,  Mass.,  upon  the  oc- 
casion of  the  inauguration  of  the  Hon- 
orable George  W.  Stanton  as  mayor  ot 
that  city: 

Ladles  and  gentleman,  we  now  reach  the 
zenith  of  these  Inauguration  ceremonies — 
the  administration  of  the  oath  of  office  to 
the  mayor-elect  of  the  city  of  Fltchburg,  the 
Honorable  George  W.  Stanton. 


Jewish  War  Veterans  of  the  United  States 
Parade  in  Chicago  as  Palestine  Protest 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JACOB  K.  JAVITS 

or  Nrw  TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  21.  1948 

Mr.  JAVrtS.    Mr.  Speaker,  this  was 
the  second  great  parade  following  the  one 
in  New  York  in  which,  according  to  the 
latest  revised  count,  60,000  veterans  of 
World  Wars  I  and  II  participated,  and  in 
which   250,000   citizens   looked   on   and 
cheered.      Another  similar  parade  has 
now  been  held  in  Chicago.    The  Jewish 
War  Veterans  of  the  United  States  have 
been  in  the  forefront  of  the  fight  against 
the  betrayal  of  Palestine,  and  deservedly 
so.   They  believe  in  international  justice, 
in  the  honoring  of  international  commit- 
ments, solemnly  arrived  at.  in  a  strong 
United  Nations  as  a  force  for  world  peace, 
and  In  the  implementation  of  the  United 
Nations   through  an  adequate   security 
force.    They  have  reiterated  their  will- 
ingness and  ability  to  support  with  their 
membership  and  facilities  a  UN  secu- 
rity force  to  implement  Palestine  parti- 
tion and  stop  the  armed  defiance  of  the 
United  Nations  by  the  Arab  states  sur- 
rounding Palestine.    The  following  ad- 
dress delivered  by  Brig.  Gen.  Julius  Klein, 
national  commander  of  the  Jewish  War 
Veterans  of  the  United  States,  on  the  oc- 
casion of  the  Chicago  parade,  eloquently 
states  the  position  of  this  great  organiza- 
tion of  which  I  am  proud  to  be  a  member: 
This    is    my    first   official    appearance    as 
your  national  commander  In  my  own  home 
city  of  Chicago.    I  am  proud— very  proud— 
that  I  have  the  privilege  of  being  the  leader 
of   this    great    and    fine    American    patriotic 
organization   which,   for  more  than   5  dec- 
ades, was  an  important  Instrument  for  true 
Americanism.     When  a  group  of  Civil  War 
veterans   of   the   Jewish   faith   created   our 
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ortiiil— timi  more  than  SO  yean  ^a, 

•  ■acied  tnnt  to  give  cor  an 

t  land  at  oun  u  a  small  token 

prlTUefa  ot  being  tree  dtlaena  of 

t  and  freeac  aaUon  on  earth. 

aa  partlmlarly  pleased  to  see  wltb  ue 

y  Hla  Zxcclleacy.  the  ^re&t  Ck>vemor  o< 

State,    a   (eUow-Tetcran    wbo.    like    all 

typlHea   what   the   American   vet- 

organtaattone    stand    for— couracaoia 

In  public  oAoe:  and  hecame  eaaM 

leaders  have  failed  us.  «c  are  aaeem- 

bare  today.    I  desire  to  expreae  my  per* 

appreciation  to  all  of  you  who  have 

In  this  parade    and  particularly 

ibe  Oovemor.  who.  by  bla  preeenee.  aharee 

h  you  and  me  the  conviction  that  ve  are 

for  a  )UBt  caxtse. 
t  waa  my  prlvUege  2  weeks  ago  to  lead  a 
lUr  parade  In  Mew  York  which.  In  the 
of  the  adaakilatratlon's  depreaaing  rec> 
eaaoe  as  a  daar  breath  of  air  from  the 
e    tkeoaaelTes.     Under    our    auspices. 
Tctarans  of  the  recent  wars  marched 
a  great  parade  In  New  York  City.    Two 
htlndred  and  fifty  thousand  crowded  the  re> 
viewing  stand  la  the  park  to  see  and  bear 
to  applstid.  as  Congressman  Javtt*  ao 
fntly  described  It  In  bU  hlstcxlc  ad- 
last  Monday  on  the  flour  of  Congraaa. 
almost  3  hours  the  marchers  passed  In 
retlew  tintll  they  reached  the  old  New  York 
lllidlscn  Square  Park,   whn-e  dtstlngulahed 
addressed  them      Amontt  them  was 
tor  >a*waiis.  nf  Maine,  a  Republican; 
n     HoLinzu).    of    California,    a 
and  I>puty  Mayor  John  J.  Bm- 
t.   as  representative   vi   Mayor   Oiywyer, 
as  you  know,  was  111.  and  that  Rreat, 
leader.    I>r     Abba    Hlllel    Silver. 
Statas  were  represented  in  that  pa- 
and  our  comradaa  from  the  American 
Ion.  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars,  of  Spantsh- 
A4ierlcan   War,   AMVBTB   and   AVC,   Caih- 
War  Veterans,  and  others  participated 
units  to  demonstrate  their  sympathy  and 
to  the  cause  of  Justlc*  for 
The   New   York   Times  reported 
among  the  marchers  were  "war-minded 
bsadi  lifted  proudly,  who  earned 
aa  ttaay  pasaed."     The   police   in- 
to ebarga  said   It   was   the   biggest 
d  ever   In   the   park,  according   to   the 
York  Times     This  was  the  people's  an- 
— this  was  New  York  s  answer;  and  to- 
,  Chicago  Is  giving  Its  answer. 
Rm  tetersat  of  the  Jewish  War  Veterans 
the    esubllshnient    of    an    Independent 
rauc  Jewteb  aUte  hi  Palestine  Is  based 
the  primary  Interest  of  all  American  war 
mixs  la  the  security  and  welfare  of  our 
try.     Let  uo  bigot  or  subversive  agent 
any  comfort   out  of  our  New  York  or 
demonstrations.     America's  welfare 
America's  security  will,  at  all  times,  re- 
our  main  objective,  and  If  we  for  a 
t  would  feel  that  our  own  security 
I  Bvotved.  we  woxiid  be  the  first  to  abandon 
parades  and  damonstratloos  for  anything 
but  America's  security.     The  Commu- 
,  both  foreign  and  domestic,  have  bean 
aviflllng  themselvm   of   the  Palestine  erlsla 
a   friend   and  defender   at  op- 
aabaorlty  peoples."     Neither  you  nor 
1  be  fooled  by  aucb  tactics.     We  have 
ched    today    lor    something    more    than 
to  the  harolc  Jewiah  people  in  Pales- 
We   have  marched  together  as  living 
that  the  American  pecple  are  de- 
to  retain  their  national  hoiMr  and 
We  hav«  marched  In  the  solsaan 
ttUkt  to  tolerate  the  dMth  ot  a 
of  the  Jewuh  oaoMaiaitty  of 
la  to  compromise  with  evary  prtn- 
for   which    Amsrlran   veterans — ^what« 
their  religious  belief  or  national  origin — 
t  Isdly  and  proudly  defended  tixau  the 
Unis  our  Nation  waa  born, 
^et  ua  bs  psrfecUy  clear  as  to  what  haa 
In  our  country's  retreat — 
that   retreat  may  be— 
(arthrlgbt  aiMl  hoskorabU  po- 
altlon  with  respect  to  the  partition  of  Pales- 
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tine.  What  haa  been  conceded  Is  that  United 
NaUona  ballots  can  be  nullified  by  the  bullets 
of  any  state  or  group  of  states  in  the  United 
Nations  organization  that  finds  Itself  out- 
voted. It  was  the  faUure  to  resist  this  kind 
of  veto  power  that  murdered  the  League  of 
Nations.  And  It  Is  one  of  the  prime  assas- 
sins In  the  blood  bath  that  followed  that 
now  leads  tha  Arab  bordss  which  assail  the 
Jewish  community  of  Palestine  and  make  a 
mockery  of  a  United  Nations  decree. 

International  law  itself  U  challenged  as 
never  before  On  December  11.  IMd.  the 
Osnacal  Asssaahiy  of  tlM  Unltad  Nations 
unaalauntsly  adopted  a  declaration  against 
genocide — the  extermination  of  entire  hu- 
man groups  through  physical,  biological,  rr 
culttiral  means.  Today.  April  19,  1M0.  the 
so-called  Or.-\nd  Mufti  of  Jerusalem— mirac- 
ulously delivered  from  the  prisoners'  dock 
at  Nuremberg  after  World  War  II— U  oom' 
mltttng  the  crime  of  genocide  against  the 
Jewish  community  of  Palestine.  Nowhere 
In  the  world's  ministries  has  a  voice  been 
raised  puttlnx  thu  cutthroat  on  notice  that 
he  may  be  held  accounUbte  under  interna- 
tional law  for  his  savage  crlOMS  against  a 
psople  who  fought  among  tha  ranks  of  the 
free  nations  uf  the  world.  Instead,  he  has 
heard  only  the  rich,  pear-shaped  tones  of 
appeasement.  Let  those  who  have  poured 
mellow  words  of  concession  Into  the  Mufti's 
ears  aak  themselves  whether  they  are  accee- 
sorles  to  the  crime. 

Pur  us  in  Araerlia  the  basic  laaue  In  Pales- 
tine  today  la  crystal  clear.  The  proof  of  what 
I  say  is  on  thla  platform  in  this  audience. 
We  have  coins  here  today  with  a  single  pur- 
pose and  a  alngle  loyalty.  We  cherlah  our 
country's  honor.  We  cherish  lu  devotion  to 
the  cause  of  political  and  individual  freedoms 
for  all  peoples  and  all  nations.  We  aak  no 
new  or  special  privilege  for  the  Jewish  people 
of  Palestine.  We  ask  only  that.  In  a  time  of 
Intsmatlonal  tension  and  unreat.  our  country 
stand  fMt  by  Its  traditional  support  for  the 
Just  cause  of  a  people  who  seek  to  serure 
themselves  In  a  way  of  life  akin  to  our  own. 
For  this  principle,  we  Jewiah  War  Veterans 
marched  with  our  Catholic  comradea  of  Irtsh 
descent  in  the  days  of  Ireland's  heroic  strug- 
gle ai-alnst  oppression  snd  subjugation  by 
the  Brltiah,  and  no  one  would  dare  to  chal- 
lenge the  patriotism  of  the  Irish-Americans 
on  St.  Patrick's  Day.  We  applauded  and 
marched  with  them  tn  the  past,  and  lor  the 
same  prlnciole  we  marched  with  our  fellow- 
veterans  of  Bohemian  parentage  bafore  there 
came  into  bein^  the  nation  i)f  CzechOalovakia, 
and  no  one  will  dare  to  challenge  the  loyalty 
of  the  members  of  the  Bohemian  National 
Alliance  who  still  today  are  hoping  and  pray- 
ing that  the  cotintzy  of  their  ancestors  wtD 
again  become  a  free  democracy.  And  no  one 
will  dare  to  challenge  the  patriotism  of  our 
gallant  citizens  of  Polish  descent  who.  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Polish  National  Alliance 
and  the  Polish  War  Veterans,  marched  for 
decades  to  arouse  sympathy  and  Jtistlce  for 
the  homeland  of  their  ancestors.  And  bo 
down  the  line — Italian-Americans.  Lithu- 
anian-Americans. German-Americans,  Greek- 
Americans — all  Americans  In  this  great  melt- 
ing pet  of  ours,  a  Nation  of  nations  that  Is 
great  and  strong  because  we  are  all  imlted 
tn  our  love  for  our  land.  And  as  we  marched 
with  them  In  the  past,  ours  was  a  single  devo- 
tion then  and  It  Is  a  atn^-le  devotion  today. 
Resistance  to  Injostlee  Is  the  duty  of  every 
American.  Therefore,  let  no  one  challenge 
our  patriotism  and  allegiance;  the  record  of 
our  forefathers,  our  fathers,  and  our  own  In 
all  the  vrars  of  this  Nation  is  the  best  answer. 
It  is  the  special  obligation  of  Americans  who 
have  served  our  country  in  times  of  emer- 
gency. That  Is  why  the  eloquent  voice  of  the 
national  commander  of  the  American  Legloo. 
our  great  and  good  friend,  Jamss  P.  OUsUl*. 
has  bean  rslasd  tn  bsbalf  of  prompt  and  ef- 
fecUvs  tmH— ttUim  of  tbs  XTnltad  Nations 
partition  declskin.  For  this  Is  an  Isstis  that 
asks  of  the  American  veteran  no  loyalty  other 
than  his  devotion  to  American  principles  of 


Justice  and  fair  consideration  of  the  denio- 
crattc  aspirations  of  a  peace-loving  people. 
American  veterans — whatever  their  religious 
belief — can  have  only  one  primary  allegiance. 
That  Is  the  allegiance  to  our  country's  welfare 
and  security.  If  we  look  clearly  and  honestly 
at  what  Is  happening  In  Palestine  today  we 
mtist  be  forced  to  only  one  conclusion.  It  Is 
not  the  Jewish  people  of  Palestine  who  have 
declared  war  on  a  decision  of  the  United 
Nations.  It  Is  not  the  Jewish  people  of  Pales- 
tine «ho  are  importing  amu  and  ammuni- 
tion for  aggressive  war  on  their  neighbors. 
It  la  not  the  Jewish  people  of  Palestine  who 
sre  t>elng  aided  by  mercenaries  of  other  coun- 
tries In  the  reversal  by  force  of  a  United 
NstloiM  decree. 

When  we  tatk  of  truce  or  of  tmstteship,  or 
of  any  other  device  to  restore  psaes  to  Pales- 
tine, let  us  remember  that  It  la  not  the  JewUh 
people  of  that  country  who  have  refuaed  to 
comply  with  the  decree  of  the  United  Nations. 
The  violence  and  bloodshed  In  Palestine — the 
avowed  intention  to  undermine  and  destroy 
the  authority  of  the  United  Nations — Is  the 
crime  of  only  one  element  of  Palestine's  pop. 
uteMOD.  It  Is  the  crime  of  the  Arabs,  and  the 
Instigator  of  that  crime  is  the  Grand  Multt. 
As  American  veterans,  whose  first  concern  la 
for  the  safety  and  stability  of  our  own  coun« 
try,  we  must  be  perfectly  clear  on  this  IsstJS. 
The  Mufti  and  his  cohorts  have  been  our 
enemies  before.  Their  brigades  fought 
sgatiut  us  and  our  allies  In  World  War  II. 
"niey  bora  arms  against  us  in  the  days  when 
the  armies  of  Hitler  and  Mussolini  had  the 
advantage  In  preparation  and  manpower. 
Today  they  seek  to  bUMkaali  us  with  threats 
of  canceling  oil  etm esmlons— concessions 
which  are  far  more  necessary  to  the  Arabs 
than  they  are  to  the  American  people. 

Can  we  suppose  that  thsss  sz-partners  of 
nsiitsm  and  fascism  would  spring  eagerly  to 
the  support  of  the  United  States  In  the  un- 
thinkable  event  that  this  country  ever  be- 
came Involved  In  another  war?  On  tliis  score 
the  record  of  the  Jewiah  people  of  Palestine 
Is  clear  and  imassallable.  Twice  In  this  cen- 
tury they  have  given  of  their  youth  and 
labor  to  the  armies  of  the  free  governments. 
With  their  individual  labor  and  initiative, 
they  have  brought  Industry  and  agriculture, 
education,  and  the  physical  and  social  scl- 
ences  to  the  Holy  Land  that  had  been  per- 
mitted to  wither  and  decay  under  Arab  (eu- 
daliam.  Let  us  not  be  deceived  by  the  cun- 
ning propaganda  of  the  Arabs  and  their  Brlt- 
iah collaborators.  There  Is  no  appetite 
among  the  Jews  of  Palestine  for  totalitarian 
nostrxmu.  They  have  worked  too  hard  for 
individual  and  political  freedoms  to  substi- 
tute a  fresh  dictatorship  for  an  age-old  In- 
justice. It  U  to  us  in  America  that  they  look 
for  guidance  and  support  In  their  struggle 
for  independence.  Just  as  other  subjugated 
peoples  have  looked  to  us  since  we  cast  off 
our  own  shackles  In  1T78.  If  we  fall  them 
now.  we  will  wreck  the  hopes  of  millions  of 
others  of  every  race  and  creed  who  now 
yearn  for  deliverance  from  political  captiv- 
ity. Worse  stUl,  we  will  have  failed  the 
cause  of  our  own  security.  For  to  risk  the 
sacrifice  of  our  honor  and  integrity  Is  to  risk 
the  loss  of  vaUant  and  jjiroven  allies. 

Senator  BazwsTia  recently  said  that 
"•  •  •  from  the  standpoint  of  our  na- 
tional security,  the  oil  reserves  of  the  Mid- 
dle But  are  not  worth  a  tinker's  dam.  This 
is  tiM  testimony  of  3very  competent  and  re- 
sponsible military  authority,  in  the  event  of 
any  trouble."  the  Senator  stated,  "the  Amer- 
ican and  British  oil  developments  in  the 
Middle  Xast  will  simply  serve  the  Soviet  be- 
cause logistics  plus  Amerlcan-bullt  trans- 
portation Insure  possession  bv  the  Red  Army 
of  the  oil  wells  of  the  Middle  Baot.  Sacrl- 
fldng  our  honor  In  PalesUne  for  the  utterly 
tmattainable  oil  of  Arabia  Is  not  only  dis- 
honorable— It  Is  stupid."  We  hope  and  pray 
there  never  will  be  another  war.  We  alao 
know  that  the  ploua  Jew  of  Palestine  who 
always  was  the  ally  of  democracy  will  always 
remain  the  ally  of  any  force  that  fights  for 
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democracy    and    liberty.      And    while    the 
Grand  Mufti  and  his  hordes  fought  against 
us,   the  Jewish  Legion   of   Palestine   fought 
heroically  to  make  the  victories  of  the  Al- 
lies   possible   in   the   Middle   East.     We   are 
therefore  grateful  that  distinguished  mem- 
bers of  both  parties  In  the  United   Sutes 
Senate  have  taken  the  same  position  as  Sen- 
ator BatwsTra  and  Senator  Txrr,  who  only 
last  week  in  a  telegram  to  me  said.  "I  main- 
tain that  a  United  Nations  force  to  support 
partition  is  as  prnctlcal  as  a  United  Nations 
to  prevent  partition."    The  Jewish  War  Vet- 
erans recommended  last  year  the  Implemen- 
tation of  the  United  Nations  decision  by  an 
International    volunteer    police    force.     We 
felt  then,  and  we  feel  now,  that  It  Is  not 
necessnry  to  send  a  single  American  soldier 
to  Palestine.    An  International  police  force 
will  be  sufflclent  to  back  partition  until  the 
Jewish   mllltla   U   fully   mobilized.     Mean- 
while, the  lifting  of  the  outrageous  embargo 
has  been  demanded  and,  In  the  words  of 
Winston  Churchill,  "the  Jews  of  Palestine 
ask  only  for  the  tools,"  and  when  they  ask 
for  tools,  that  Is  all  they  ask— not  subse- 
quent lend-lease,  relief,  or  American  troops. 
Just  give  them  the  tools  and  the  Sotu  of 
MacabI  will  know  how  to  fight  an  aggressor, 
the  same  aggressor  they  fought  side  by  side 
with  us  In  World  War  I  and  World  War  II. 
There  Is  still  time   to  stay   a  tragic  re- 
enactment  of  Munich.    There  Is  still  time  to 
inscribe  Into  the  pages  of  our  history  a  final 
and  conclusive  rejection  of  appeasement  and 
surrender  to  Illegality  and  aggression.     We 
must  redouble  our  effort  to  uphold  demo- 
cratic processes  and  decisions  so  that  we  may 
sss  the  achievement  of  a  Palestine  settlement 
based  on  Justice  and  honor.    We  must  end 
the  embargo  that  has  turned  out  to  be  the 
most  effective  weapon  in  the  Mufti's  arsenal. 
ThU  U  the  mission  of  all  Americans.    Upon 
its    accomplishment    depends    our    national 
Integrity.    Upon  it  rests  one  of  the  pillars  of 
our  national  security.    Upon  It  Is  pinned  our 
hope    that    freedom-loving    nations    of    the 
world  will  continue  to  look  to  us  for  leader- 
ship and  support  in  the  critical  days  ahead. 
I  desire  to  thank  you  again,  and  especially 
your  State  commander.  Colonel  Horshenson, 
for  this  splendid  and  orderly  demonstration 
of  today.    Let  us.  as  veterans,  return  to  our 
homes  instilled  with  the  conviction  that  we 
have  exercised  our  rights  as  free  citizens  of 
this  great  Nation  of  ours;  that  we  are  ready 
at  any  time  to  again  If  need  be.  defend  our 
way  of  life  to  the  last  man.  and  that,  at  all 
times,   we  will   first,  last,   and   always   have 
only  one  Interest,  one  philosophy,  and  one 
conviction — what  Is  good  and  what  Is  best  for 
America.     In  that  spirit   we  have  marched 
today,  and  we  will  march  again  until  we  feel 
that  Justice  has  been  done.    We  do  not  want 
to.   nor   can    we.   sit    by    unconcerned    and 
apologize  for  the   action   of  our   misguided 
leaders  who,  by  the  stroke  of  a  pen  and  a  lit- 
tle caucus  somewhere  In  Washington  or  New 
York,  shattered  the  ancient  dream  of  those 
last  remnants  and  victims  of  Hitler — the  last 
of  6,000.000  who  were  murdered  and  who  were 
looking  to  America  to  make  good  its  solemn 
pledge  and  promise  to  take  them  finally  to 
their  homeland,  where  they  can  become  use- 
ful and  decent  citizens  in  a  new  democratic 
state  amongst  the  great  nations  of  the  world. 


Air-Line  Subsidy  Lobby 
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or 
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OF  NEW  YORK 
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Wednesday.  April  21.  1948 

Mr.  BLOOM.   Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks,  I  should  like  to 


Insert  in  the  Record  a  column  by  Mar- 
quis Childs  which  appeared  in  the  Wash- 
ington Post  on  Saturday.  April  17.  This 
article  is  entitled  "Air-Line  Subsidy 
Lobby,"  and  is  as  follows: 

AIK-LINE     StJBSIDY     LOBBY 

(By   Marquis   Childs) 

New  nominations  keep  coming  In  for  the 
Oscar  for  the  year's  most  high-powered 
lobbying.  With  reinforcements  swelling  the 
ranks  of  the  pressure  boys  from  day  to  day 
in  this  era  of  bigger  and  better  lobbler,.  the 
Judges  have  sn  almost  Impossible  task. 

Claim  to  the  honor  Is  being  pressed  In  be- 
half of  the  Big  Pive  air  lines  that  carry  most 
of  the  country's  mall  and  passenger  trsfllc. 
And  It's  an  impressive  claim. 

The  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  Just  awarded 
the  Big  Five— American.  Eastern,  TWA, 
United,  and  Northwest— an  Increase  In  mall 
pay  which  will  cost  the  taxpayer  at  least  an 
additional  $6,000,000  over  and  above  the 
twenty-one  million  they  now  get.  The  In- 
crease is  proposed  although  Eastern  Airlines 
will  show  a  rate  of  profit  computed  by  CAB 
at  36  percent  after  taxes,  and  the  other  four 
companies  will  average  a  10-percent  return. 

There  Is  a  report  that  Senator  Homer  Fer- 
ousoN  and  Senator  Styles  Bkiooes  are  getting 
Interested  In  an  Investigation  Into  the  whole 
mail-subsidy  system.  Such  an  Investigation 
occurred  not  long  after  the  Democrats  came 
into  power  In  1933.  It  produced  some  bIe- 
zllng  facts  about  the  power  of  the  lobbies 
working  for  ocean  and  air  mall  subsidies  and 
the  tactics  they  employed. 

Figuring  out  the  actual  cost  of  carrying  the 
air  mall.  In  relation  to  the  subsidy  payments. 
Is  something  the  CAB  has  never  got  around 
to  doing.  The  question  of  cost,  particularly 
when  the  air  lines  talk  about  It.  Is  surrounded 
by  such  clouds  of  statistics,  qualifications, 
and  reservations  that  the  ordinary  person  is 
left  In  a  state  of  confusion. 

But  here  is  a  significant  contrast.  With 
the  new  pay  Increase  Included,  the  CAB  finds 
that  the  Big  Five  must  get  58  cents  a  ton- 
mile  as  a  "service  rate"  for  carrying  the  mall. 
At  the  same  time  the  Big  Five  have  applied 
for.  and  CAB  has  approved,  rates  for  carry- 
ing cargo  as  low  as  12 'i  cents  a  ton-mile. 

Since  the  air  mall  is  business  which  does 
not  have  to  be  solicited,  and  since  the  ground 
handling  Is  performed  by  the  Government,  it 
is  extraordinary  that  CAB  should  find  that 
carrying  the  mall  costs  almost  five  times  as 
much  as  carrying  cargo. 

Put  another  fact  alongside  this.  Ambi- 
tious young  veterans  have  formed  a  number 
of  air  freight  lines.  For  2  years  these  small 
companies  have  waited  for  CAB  to  act  on 
their  applications  to  operate  chartered 
routes.  Thus  far  not  a  single  application  has 
been  granted.  Some  of  the  little  companies 
have  had  to  fold  up,  a  fact  which  one  of  the 
Bif^  Five  executives  noted  with  smug  self- 
satisfaction  not  long  ago. 

This  Is  true  even  though  cargo  traffic  and 
the  development  of  cargo  planes  have  lagged 
far  behind  both  economic  and  military  ne- 
cessity. Every  politician  professes  to  be  for 
little  business  and  competition.  Yet  these 
veterans'  air  lines  have  not  been  given  a 
chance  to  show  what  they  could  do  toward 
developing  the  great  potential  of  air  cargo 
traffic. 

One  of  the  few  experts  to  interest  himself 
In  this  phase  is  Langdon  P.  Marvin.  Jr.  Dur- 
ing his  wartime  service  with  the  Navy.  Mar- 
vin was  chairman  of  the  Air  Cargo  Priorities 
Committee,  learning  by  actual  experience  in 
every  corner  of  the  globe  how  vital  cargoes 
could  be  carried  by  air.  To  several  congres- 
sional committees  he  has  pointed  out  how 
urgent  Is  the  need  for  cargo  development. 

It  Is  even  more  apparent  on  the  military 
side.  Military  sources  have  estimated  that 
4,000  cargo  planes  would  be  essential  at  the 
outset  of  a  war  in  which  the  new  type  German 

submarines  would  be  used  in  large  numbers. 


The  certified  air  lines  at  present  have  fewer 
than  70  cuch  planes. 

It  is  not  so  much  that  the  air  lines  are 
operating  at  a  high  ratio  of  cost  to  the  Gov- 
ernment. What  Is  serious  Is  that,  so  long 
as  the  cushion  of  the  subsidy  Is  there,  the 
Nation  is  not  likely  to  get  the  kind  of  ex- 
pansion which  is  vital  to  national  security 
both  at  home  and  abroad. 

A  thoroughgoing  Senate  investigation 
would  look  Into  the  foreign  field,  too.  Post- 
office  records  show  that  Pan  American  Air- 
ways got  116.656,624  in  mall  pay  last  year 
and  Is  petitioning  CAB  for  ^11.000.000  more. 

In  Joseph  J.  O'Connell.  Jr..  the  CAB  has  a 
new  chatrmnn,  A  new  member  U  still  to  be 
appointed,  There  is  a  chance  to  break  away 
from  the  course  of  least  resistance,  which  Is 
incrrnslngly  to  give  everything  to  a  few  dom- 
inant companies.  It  will  not  be  easy  to 
change  the  pattern.  But  there  Is  still  time 
if  there  Is  also  the  will  to  make  the  change. 


The  Confuted  World 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EUGENE  J.  KEOGH 

or  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVBa 

Wednesday,  April  21,  1948 

Mr.  KEOGH.  Mr.  Speaker.  X  lately 
had  the  opportunity  of  reading  a  speech 
made  at  the  annual  dinner  of  the  Pil- 
grims by  one  of  our  elder  statesmen.  He 
has  filled  posts  of  Importance  In  the  Gtov- 
ernment  In  times  past.  I  refer  to  Hon. 
James  W.  Gerard,  our  Amba.<;sador  to 
Germany  when  the  revered  Woodrow 
Wilson  was  President.  I  think  so  well 
of  the  speech  that  I  am  asking  for  the 
privilege  of  having  It  printed  In  the  Con- 
gressional Record.  I  have  noted  that 
Mr.  Gerard,  who  has  been  a  sage  student 
of  history  and  a  careful  analyst  of  do- 
mestic and  foreign  afifalrs.  has  not  been 
called  to  testify  or  give  his  advice  before 
the  committees  studying  the  momentous 
problems  confronting  us  today,  but  I 
earnestly  recommend  to  the  Members  of 
the  House  the  reading  of  this  speech. 

The  address  follows: 

Mr.  Dunn,  our  distinguished  guests,  among 
whom  I  am  especially  proud  to  see  MaJ.  Henry 
Hooker,  who  is  perhaps  the  greatest  friend  of 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  and  who  has  been, 
therefore,  appointed,  as  Mr.  Dunn  has  told 
you,  to  represent  the  President  at  the  dedica- 
tion of  the  Roosevelt  statue  in  London;  Presi- 
dent Truman  certainly  could  not  have  made 
a  better  or  more  approprfate  choice;  I  am 
sorry  that  Mr.  Dunn  brought  up  the  fact 
of  the  Order  of  the  Bath.  I  understand  that 
after  receiving  It  I  was  known  In  Tammany 
Hall  as  "Saturday  Night  Jim."  | Laughter.) 

It  Is  with  humility  that  I  speak  today, 
standing  as  I  do  in  the  place  of  that  great 
statesman  who  so  often  stirred  our  sr.clety 
with  his  wonderful  annual  addresses.  He 
was  a  truly  great  man. 

When  he  first  came  to  Columbia,  he  Wks  an 
Instructor  In  philosophy  and  I  have  often 
heard  him  dispute  with  the  sole  pupil  in  that 
class  as  to  who  was  the  most  bored,  teacher 
cr  pupil.  He  was  a  practical  philosopher  and 
he  brought  the  little  college  at  Forty-ninth 
Street  and  Madison  Avenue,  with  classes  of 
only  40  or  50.  up  to  that  great  university,  that 
coloastis  on  the  Hudson,  which  is  the  Colum- 
bia of  today. 

It  was  not  alone  as  an  educator  and  an 
executive  that  he  displayed  his  talents.  He 
certainly  took  a  great  band  In  all  dvU  and 
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pchtlcal  life  In  this  country.  He  was  honored 
and  respected  abroad.  He  naTer  held  polttleal 
otkc*  but  If  he  bad  been  Prealdent  of  theaa 
United  States,  with  hia  tact,  hto  powerful 
perscHiallty.  and  the  reapect  that  he  had  won 
from  all  nations,  we  might  have  baan  spared 
all  the  troubles  of  the  last  7  or  8  yaws. 
[Applaoaa.l 

He  waa  ably  seconded  by  his  dlstlngntahed 
wife,  and  to  ber  we  extend  our  sympathy. 

We  miss  his  guidance  In  this  century  of 
fury.  In  these  whirlwinds  of  misunderstand- 
ing that  maka  a  mockery  of  peace. 

Tbara  Is  no  lasua  befora  us  whlrb  stu-pasaca 
that  of  tlM  queatlon  aa  to  whether  the  world 
shAll  be  dominated  by  Ruaala. 

OenKhls  Khan  waa  not  the  name.  It  waa  the 
title,  of  that  remarkable  Mongol  whoaa  armies 
In  the  Middle  Ages  Invaded  Kurope  and  even 
dafaated  a  great  coalition  on  the  soil  of  Oer- 
BUkay.  His  name  was  Temu]ln  which,  in 
Ifongollan.  meant  "steel  "  It  Is  a  curious 
coincidence  tn  history  that  the  name  of  the 
man  who  rules  Russia  today.  Stalin,  in  Rus- 
alan  means  "steel  ' 

If  we  in  the  Uberty-lovlng  countries  of  the 
world  do  not  unite,  we  shail  become  the 
slaves  of  Russia,  and  It  U  curious  how  few  of 
the  great  statesmen  of  the  world  understand 
Russia  today. 

All  through  the  acaa.  whether  under  the 
princes  of  Moscow,  the  Ciars.  or  the  Bolsbe- 
vlkl.  Ruaala  haa  always  been  seeking  new 
lands,  new  peoples,  new  conquests.  For  In- 
stance, the  great  Crimea  did  not  become  a 
part  of  Russia  until  1783  In  the  last  cen- 
tury Ruatfa  iBTaded  and  took  Merv.  Bokhara, 
and  aamwtaatf.  and.  still  farther  to  the  east. 
Mancburte.  beM  for  a  while  with  Port  Arthur 
un Ul  the  Japaneee  war. 

Always  Riisala  has  had  Its  eye  tlsed  on 
Constantinople  The  last  Greek-Romaa  *m- 
peror  of  Byzantium  perished  when  the  Otto- 
mans took  Constantinople  tn  1453.  One  of 
his  heirs  became  a  Muharamedan  and  the 
other  attempted  to  sell  his  righu  to  the  Km- 
ptre  of  the  Bast,  ftret  to  Charles  VII  of  Prance 
and  then  to  FsftUaand  of  ^patn. 

"Rtat.  of  course,  abaolutely  dlsguated  the 
true  believers  of  the  Eastern  Church  In  Rus- 
sia, and  his  sister,  the  Princess  Sophia,  who 
remained  a  true  believer,  waa  married  by 
Ivan  the  Great — not  to  be  conftaed  with 
Ivan  the  Terrlble^and  It  was  through  that 
nutrrlage  that  the  Russians  founded  their 
claim  to  Constantinople. 

At  that  time  Ivan  the  Great  assumed  the 
tttta  «(  Aotoomt  of  all  the  Rusaias.  and  the 
dotJble-beaded  eagle  of  Byzantium  was 
adopted  as  the  Russian  emblem 

We  must  back  up  the  Turks  when  thry 
make  a  stand  to  control  the  Boephoms  and 
the  Dardanelles  aa  well  as  their  own  ocamtry. 

Then.  too.  Rtasla  has  always  been  Com- 
munist, even  under  the  Ciars.  When  the 
Csar  liberator.  Alexander  II.  liberated  the 
•erfs  about  1M8.  there  were  created  ttie  vil- 
lage mlrs.  or  village  lands  allotted  to  serfs. 
A  certain  aaaeunt  of  land  In  common  waa 
distributed  from  time  to  time  by  the  TUIege 
elders,  who  even  had  the  right  to  send  people 
to  Siberia.  So  when  the  unions  of  Rossla 
were  made  Into  a  union  of  unions,  or  Soviet, 
It  was  pceslble  for  those  who  now  role  Russia 
to  turn  it  into  communism  overnight. 

The  failure  of  the  nations  of  western  Eu- 
rope to  unite  ts  the  cause  of  many  of  otir 
woes  today.  In  England  In  the  thirties  and 
tr*.  the  iwentise  you  often  beard  people  say. 
"Well,  after  all.  the  French  are  our  hereditary 
enemies." 

Deelatnns  made  tn  times  of  peace  by  na- 
tions are  aa  decUlve  as  the  great  battlce  of 
the  past,  and  when  France  and  Sngland 
faUcd  to  agree,  failed  to  stop  the  march  of 
laUer  Into  the  Rhineland.  then  were  heard 
the  first  fatal  trumpets  of  this  world  war. 
And  when  we  at  the  close  of  boetUttlee  did 
not  force  peace  tn  Ktiropc.  while  our  arm.es 


were  on  the  eoU  of  Kurope.  while  we  poe- 
easaed  the  greatest  air  fleet  and  the  greatcat 
Mavy  m  the  world,  then  we  laid  the  founda- 
tions of  the  problema  that  harass  us  today. 
(Applause  j 

It  was  thought  to  be  a  wonderful  thing 
to  create  the  United  Nations  at  San  Fran- 
cisco. Orators  spoke  and  flags  waved  at  the 
Golden  Gste.  but  In  that  time  Russia  clinched 
her  hold  on  thoae  nations  which  have  now 
become  her  sateUltes  and  which  have  turned 
to  commimlsm. 

The  nations  of  Europe  have  Joined  but 
little  In  the  attempt  to  resist  Russia. 

So  It  U  that  great  opportunities  passed. 
Friar  Bacon,  who  waa  the  magical  alchemist 
of  the  Middle  Ages,  wee  popularly  supposed 
to  have  created  a  bronae  bead  which  could, 
speak.  Suddenly  one  day  that  head  said. 
••Tims  win  be."  and  then.  "Time  la."  In  sur- 
prise, notxxly  questioned  the  bead,  and  then 
the  head  said.  "Time  was,"  and  relapsed  Into 
eternal  silence.  It  has  been  "Time  was^^  with 
many  opporttmltles  but  much  can  be  re- 
trieved. 

So  It  U  with  the  utmost  satisfaction,  with 
relief,  that  we  aee  the  Foreign  Minister  of 
Great  Britain.  Bevln.  organizing  a  League  of 
Weatern  Nations.  If  he  wants  to  have  the 
favor  of  that  creation  of  ours  In  western 
Germany  called  Blzonla,  the  harsh  treatment 
now  being  received  by  the  German  people 
must  be  mitigated. 

To  give  you  an  example,  there  are  now 
millions  of  Germans  held  as  prisoners  of  war 
in  vlclation  of  all  the  rules  of  war  and  the 
Geneva  Convention. 

But  If  Bevln  can  organize  France  and  Italy 
and  Holland  and  Belgium,  and  win  the  favor 
of  Blzonla.  and  add  China  and  the  Western 
Hemisphere  to  the  block,  a  block  will  have 
been  created  that  will  overawe  any  nation 
seeking  to  disturb  the  peace  of  the  world. 
That  league  we  mtist  back  up  with  all  our 
military  and  all  our  economic  power. 

It  la  a  curlotu  fact  that  the  first  suggestion 
of  this  European  league  was  made  In  otir  time 
by  that  greatest  of  all  stateamen.  Winston 
Churchill,  speaking  In  this  country.  |  Ap- 
plause. I  And  It  was  first  outlined  In  history 
by  Henry  of  Navarre.  King  of  France. 

But  If  we  are  to  be  able  to  aid  Europe,  we 
have  got  to  maintain  our  own  economy.  We 
have  followed  England  In  many  thlnga:  Our 
lawa  are  baaed  on  Engllah  law.  so  Is  our 
liberty  of  the  individual,  and  that  great  shield 
of  rights,  the  Bill  of  Rights.  Is  copied  from 
the  rights  extracted  from  William  and  Mary 
after  James  II  bad  been  driven  from  England. 
But  there  are  certain  thlnga  which  we  will 
not  take  from  England  and  one  Is  nationali- 
zation. I  Applause.  I  They  have  already 
natlonalleed  their  flnax.cial  world,  the  utlU- 
tlea.  and  now  the  raliroada. 

Nationalisation  can  have  no  place  in  our 
economic  vocabulary      (Applause. | 

The  people  ot  England  muat  realise  that 
we.  without  taking  aeeount  of  our  own  re- 
eouroee.  are  trylrg  our  best  to  feed  and  help 
the  world.  We  are  cultivating  the  prairie 
lands  of  the  West  to  get  a  great  crop  oX  wheat; 
by  that  we  are  risking  a  return  to  the  horrora 
of  the  Duet  Bowl.  Maiiy  of  our  population. 
such  as  the  shsrecroppers  of  the  South,  are 
in  worse  eaae  today  thar  any  of  the  Inhabi- 
tants of  England. 

Tou  know  that  the  Roman  Empire  did  not 
fall  because  of  the  incursions  ot  the  bar- 
barlana.  It  fell  because  of  high  taxes. 
Salvlan.  who  lived  about  450  In  what  Is  now 
Cologne,  wrote  that  many  preferred  to  endure 
the  hardahlps  of  life  with  the  barbarlaiu  to 
the  ezacti.:)na  of  the  imperial  tax  gatherers. 
We  are  suflerli^g  from  terrifically  high  taxes 
and  from  the  diesass  of  buresucracy.  And 
Claudlan.  at  about  tba  same  time,  wrote  that 
tbe  oOlclals  of  the  empire  almost  exceeded  In 
ntnabers  tbe  rest  of  the  population. 
(Laughter.) 


Our  great  harvests,  our  unusual  harvests. 
may  fall,  and  we  may  not  be  able  to  aid 
ftigland  and  the  world  forever. 

When  I  was  In  London  11  years  at^o  aa  the 
representative  of  President  Roosevelt  at  the 
coronation.  I  noticed  thei.  a  curious,  numb 
Indifference,  and  speaking  at  a  dinner  given 
to  me  by  the  Pilgrim  Society  there,  I  quoted 
those  lines  of  Shakespeare: 
"ThU  Jewel  aet  within  a  silver  sea 
That  serves  It  in  the  offlce  of  a  wall. 
Or  aa  a  moat  defensive  to  a  house 
Againat  the  envy  of  leas  happy  lands. 
This  blessed  plot,  this  earth,  this  realm,  this 
England." 

I  said.  ••That  was  all  very  well  In  Shake- 
speare's time  but  tonight  6,000  planes  could 
rise  from  the  Continent  In  the  twinkling  of 
an  eye  and  deat'oy  your  fairest  cities. "  and 
I  asked  them.  "What  are  you  doing  about 
It?^ 

Tbe  answer  came  later  when  Coventry  and 
other  cities  were  almost  ttimed  to  dust. 

I  notice  today  in  thtb  country  the  aame 
curious,  numb  Indifference.  Tou  gentlemen 
In  this  room  are  perhaps  the  most  powerful 
body  of  men  who  can  be  gathered  together 
In  this  country:  shall  we  not,  all  of  tia.  Join 
In  forcing  the  adoption  of  univeraal  military 
service?     [Applsuse  | 

After  the  World  Wsr.  we  had  nothing  but 
kindly  feelings  to  RussU.  We  were  willing 
and  able  to  aid  that  cotmtry  ruined  by  war. 
We  met  with  nothing  but  opposition  and 
abuse,  and  yet.  by  a  change  of  policy.  Russia 
could  bring  peace  to  the  world. 

It  is  bard  to  understand  why  ovir  Com- 
nmalati,  or  anyone,  anywhere,  should  look 
to  Bonla  where  there  is  no  liberty  of  tbe 
Individual,  where  men  are  ordered  to  go  and 
work  where  they  are  told  at  what  they  are 
told.  Why.  a  trade- tinionlat  would  revolt 
against  the  system  of  piecework  Involved 
there.  But.  if  the  Rtissians  like  that  sort 
of  thing,  that  la  their  buaineas  and  it  Is  not 
for  us  to  Interfere  or  even  to  criticize.  But 
It  Is  hard  to  be  friendly  with  a  country  where 
we  cannot  travel  freely,  where  there  la  no 
individual  liberty,  no  freedom  of  the  press. 
and  where  the  election,  which  la  supposed 
to  be  the  hallmark  of  democracy.  Is  simply 
an  endorsement  of  the  ruling  party. 

There  have  been  things  which  we  have 
done  which  have  aroiued  the  resentment  of 
Russia  and  pcrhapa  make  It  harder  to  bring 
about  that  tmderstandlng  between  ourselves 
and  Rnsata.  that  conprcbenslon  of  us  by 
Rtissla  and  Russia  by  us  which  Is  the  sole 
hope  of  peace  today. 

For  InsOaee.  at  the  cloae  of  World  War  I 
we  Invaded  Bvsaia.  I  happen  to  know  that 
Prealdent  Wilson  was  st  first  against  that 
and  suffered  himself  to  be  overpersuaded  by 
the  represenutivee  of  Great  Britain.  We 
B^nt  a  force  to  Archangel  in  north  Rtisela 
which  came  In  conflict  with  the  Sovleta. 
Men  were  killed.  We  sent  another  force  to 
the  eastern  shore  of  Siberia.  We  collabo- 
rated, first,  with  the  Japanese,  until  our  sol- 
diers were  disguested  by  the  conduct  of  tbe 
Japanese  In  behesding  a  number  of  Rvnslan 
prisoners.  That  Invasion,  that  attack,  that 
Interference  with  the  life  of  another  coun- 
try the  Russians  find  It  hard  to  forget.  Just 
as  we  find  It  hard  to  forget  their  consUnt 
opposition  and  abuse,  their  killings  and 
purges  that  have  gone  on  since  the  Soviet 
came  into  the  pnesesslon  of  the  country. 

I  hope  thst  the  Russians  do  not  take  our 
kindly  pstlence  as  fear.  This  Nation  which, 
before  tbe  vma  of  the  atomic  bomb,  bad  de- 
feated tbe  Japanese,  this  Nation  which  ac- 
complished the  greatest  feat  In  history,  the 
landing  of  General  Elsenhower  on  the  shores 
of  northern  Prance,  and  then  our  driving 
the  Germaru  across  the  Continent  to  final 
defeat— this  Nation  doee  not  fear  to  stand, 
even  alone,  against  any  power  on  earth. 
(Continuous  applauae.] 
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Yonng  Republicans  and  Republican 
Leaders 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JACOB  K.  JAVITS 

or  New  TosK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  21,  1948 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fol- 
lowing resolution  adopted  by  the  Colum- 
bia University  committee  of  the  New 
York  Young  Republican  Club  from  my 
district  calls  attention  to  the  needs  of 
young  people,  the  hope  of  our  political 
future.  Under  the  leadership  of  Co- 
chairman  Bori.s  S.  Berkovitch  and  Dee 
M.  Coligar,  the  Columbia  University  com- 
mittee is  doing  a  highly  constructive  job: 

Whereas  the  attention  of  millions  of  young 
voters  is  "fixed  this  year  upon  the  political 
contest  that  is  before  us;  and 

Whereas  the  political  future  of  our  coun- 
try Is  dependent  upon  the  convictions  and 
attitudes  of  these  yoimg  men  and  women; 
and 

Whereas  the  most  unwholesome  elements 
upon  the  political  scene — the  left-wing 
groups  in  particular — have  made  It  their 
policy  to  send  their  leaders  and  "front  men" 
to  address  audiences  at  colleges,  and  wher- 
ever else  young  people  assemble  In  large 
numbers;  and 

Whereas  as  a  result  of  these  and  other 
methods  the  young  voters  of  America  are 
subjected  to  an  unremitting  propaganda 
campaign  emanating  from  the  sources  above 
mentioned;  and 

W^hereas  the  Inspiration  and  enthusiasm 
of  young  people  for  American  ideals  must 
come  not  only  from  ideas  but  from  men: 
Now.  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved,  That  the  Columbia  University 
committee  of  the  New  York  Young  Repub- 
lican Club  recommends  that  Republican 
leaders  recognize  and  act  upon  the  necessity 
for  frequent  and  sustained  face-to-face  con- 
tact with  young  people,  particularly  In  the 
form  of  public  appearances  at  educational 
institutions  and  other  meeting  places  of 
young  voters  and  future  voters;  and.  fur- 
ther, that  such  activity  be  made  a  specific 
part  of  the  coming  election  campaign. 


ITO  Charter  Hailed  as  Hope  for  Troubled 
World 


EXTENSION  OF  REMAr:KS 
or 

HON.  JERE  COOPER 

or   TIN  NESS  EE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  21.  1948 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  had  the 
privilege  of  attending  the  recent  United 
Nations  Conference  on  trade  and  em- 
ployment at  Habana.  Cuba,  which  re- 
sulted in  the  completion  of  a  final  draft 
of  a  Charter  for  an  International  Trade 
Organization.  I  was  deeply  Impressed 
by  the  friendly  spirit  of  cooperation 
among  the  representatives  of  the  60  na- 
tions participating  in  this  conference 
and  by  their  realization  that  postwar 
economic  recovery  can  amount  to  little 
in  the  long  run  without  an  organized 
plan  for  the  world-wide  elimination  of 
trade  barriers  among  the  nations. 


Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Record  I  include  the  following  state- 
ments regarding  the  accomplishments  of 
the  Habana  Conference  which  appeared 
in  the  Department  of  State  Bulletin  of 
April  4,  1948: 

The  United  Nations  and  Specialized  Agen- 
cies— Completion  or  ITO  Charteb  Hailed 
AS  Hope  fob  Troubled  World 

statement  bt  the  depabtment  or  state 

The  Department  of  State  announces  the 
signing  of  the  final  act  of  the  United  Nations 
Conference  on  Trade  and  Employment  at 
Habana.  marking  the  completion  of  a  char- 
ter for  an  International  trade  organization. 
The  rep-esentatives  of  about  60  nations  par- 
ticipated in  tbe  preparation  of  the  final  draft 
of  the  charter. 

The  charter  Is  a  momentous  achievement 
and  one  from  which  the  whole  world  will 
benefit.  It  is  the  product  of  more  than  2 
years  of  constant  and  '•onsclentious  labor 
by  experts  and  representatives  of  the  many 
nations  who  worked  long  and  weary  hours 
to  reach  agreement  on  a  code  of  interna- 
tional economic  activity  which  would  be 
acceptable  to  all.  First,  the  United  States 
Issued  in  December  1945  its  proposals  for  the 
expansion  of  world  trade  and  employment,' 
which  suggested  the  formation  of  an  Inter- 
national trade  organization.  This  was  ex- 
panded by  the  United  States  Into  a  suggested 
charter  In  September  1946.'  The  following 
month  a  preparatory  committee  of  18  na- 
tions established  by  the  United  Nations  modi- 
fied this  draft  at  London:  in  February  1947 
further  changes  were  made  at  a  meeting  at 
Lake  Success;  and  in  August  1947  a  fourth 
draft  was  drawn  up  at  Geneva.  Finally,  at 
Habana  from  November  21,  1947,  to  March  24, 
1948,  the  present  charter  was  prepared. 
Through  this  series  of  conferences  the  pro- 
posed charter  received  the  fullest  possible 
consideration  and  the  utmost  care  In  Its 
formulation. 

The  charter  will  now  be  submitted  to  the 
various  countries  for  acceptance  according 
to  the  constitutional  procedures  established 
by  each  country.  In  the  United  States  it 
will  be  submitted  to  th3  Congress  for  ap- 
proval. 

The  completion  of  the  charter  Is  a  clear 
and  unmistakable  demonstration  of  the 
ability  of  a  major  part  of  the  world  to  work 
together  for  the  common  good.  It  goes  far 
beyond  study  and  recommendation.  It  con- 
tains numerous  and  detailed  commitments 
which  are  mutually  beneficial  to  the  mem- 
bers. It  Is  broader  in  scope  and  greater  in 
detail  than  most.  If  not  all,  previous  agree- 
ments between  nations  on  economic  rela- 
tions. 

Many  of  th#  changes  and  modifications 
made  In  subsequent  drafts  of  the  charter 
were  suggested  by  Interested  groups  in  this 
country.  The  charter  Includes  provisions 
recommended  by  the  Finance  Committee  of 
the  United  States  Senate,  by  business,  labor, 
farm,  and  other  organizations.  As  a  result 
the  charter  Is  a  live  and  meaningful  docu- 
ment concerned  with  practical  rules  for  en- 
couraging the  fiow  of  International  trade. 

The  main  objective  of  the  charter  is  the 
raising  of  living  standards  throughout  the 
world.  It  proposes  to  do  this  by  ps-omoting 
the  expansion  of  International  trade  on  a 
basis  of  multUateralism  and  general  nondis- 
crimination, by  fostering  the  growth  of  pro- 
duction and  employment,  and  by  encourag- 
ing the  economic  development  of  backward 
areas.  Its  substantive  chapters  set  forth  a 
series  of  International  commitments  with 
respect  to  national  policies  regarding  tariffs, 
customs  administration,  hidden  restrictions 
on  trade.  Import  and  export  quotas,  exchange 
controls,  preferences  and  other  forms  of 
discrimination,  state  trading,  subsidies,  re- 


» Department  of  State  publication  2411. 
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strlctive  business  practices  In  International 
trade.  Intergovernmental  commodity  agree- 
ments, the  international  aspects  of  domestic 
employment  policies,  economic  development, 
and  international  Investments.  Other  chap- 
ters outline  the  structure,  functions,  and 
procedures  of  the  International  Trade 
Organization. 

The  chapter  on  employment  and  economic 
activity  emphasizes  the  fact  that  employ- 
ment, production,  and  demand  for  goods  and 
services  are  not  only  of  domestic  concern 
but  are  necessary  for  the  well-being  of  all 
countries.  Members  agree  to  take  action  de- 
signed to  achieve  and  maintain  full  and  pro- 
ductive employment  through  measures  ap- 
propriate to  their  political,  economic,  and 
social  Institutions. 

The  chapter  dealing  with  economic  devel- 
opment and  reconstruction  was.  as  it  had 
been  in  the  previous  conferences  on  the 
charter,  one  of  the  most  hotly  debated  sec- 
tions at  the  Habana  conference.  Under  the 
provisions  of  this  chapter,  members  agree  to 
cooperate  with  other  countries  through  the 
medium  of  International  agencies  for  the 
purpose  of  promoting  general  economic  de- 
velopment as  well  as  the  reconstruction  of 
those  countries  whose  economies  have  been 
devastated  by  the  war.  The  chapter  sjjeci- 
fles  the  principles  which  shall  apply  to  the 
promotion  of  economic  development  and  re- 
construction and  the  treatment  of  Interna- 
tional Investment.  It  indicates  the  condi- 
tions and  specifies  the  procedures  under 
which  particular  measures,  otherwise  incon- 
sistent with  the  commercial-policy  provisions 
of  the  charter  and  with  trade  agreements 
made  pursuant  thereto,  may  be  used  to  pro- 
mote economic  development  and  reconstruc- 
tion. Similarly,  the  chapter  delineates  the 
particular  conditions  and  procedtires  under 
which  preferential  agreements  for  economic 
development  and  reconstruction  may  be 
employed. 

Almost  a  third  of  the  charter  Is  devoted  to 
provisions  on  commercial  policy.  Under  the 
provisions  of  the  chapter  dealing  with  this 
subject,  members  agree  to  extend  to  each 
other  general  most-favored-natlon  treatment 
and  to  undertake  negotiations  directed  to- 
ward the  reduction  of  tariffs  and  the  elimi- 
nation of  preferences  on  a  reciprocal  and 
mutually  advantageous  basis.  In  general, 
the  charter  also  prohibits  the  imposition  of 
discriminatory  internal  taxes  and  regulations 
on  foreign  products.  In  view  of  the  peculiar 
features  of  moving  pictures  as  a  commodity 
In  international  trade,  special  provisions  were 
Included  to  deal  with  cinematographic  films. 

Since  quantitative  restrictions  on  Imports  i 
and  exports  can  have  an  even  more  limiting  '  ^ 
effect  than  tariffs,  taxes,  or  other  similar 
charges,  it  was  agreed  that  basically  such 
quantitative  restrictions  would  not  be 
allowed.  It  was  recognized,  however,  that 
under  certain  conditions  and  with  regard  to 
certain  commodities  it  might  be  advisable 
to  allow  exceptions.  The  permitted  excep- 
tions are  carefully  enumerated  and  circum- 
scribed, with  safeguards  to  prevent  their 
possible  abuse.  These  exceptions  include 
the  use  of  Import  quotas  on  agricultural  and 
fisheries  products  if  they  are  necessary  in 
connection  with  governmental  programs  re- 
stricting domestic  marketing  or  production. 
Import  quotas  are  also  permitted  for  the 
purpose  of  safeguarding  a  member's  balance 
of  payments. 

Safeguards  are  also  Included  to  Insure  that 
the  interests  of  other  members  are  not  un- 
reasonably prejudiced  by  the  Indiscriminate 
use  of  subsidies.  A  mcdiflcation  of  con- 
siderable Interest  to  the  United  States  was 
made  In  the  provisions  dealing  with  export 
subsidies.  Such  subsidies  may  now  be  used 
without  the  prior  approval  of  the  organiza- 
tion, as  had  been  previously  required  under 
the  Geneva  draft  over  the  objection  of  the 
United  States.  They,  however,  must  not  be 
employed  by  a  member  to  acquire  more  tlian 
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mntm  attM  mdtac  hM  toMflOM  Of  fRmtnc 
importMM*  In  rMvnt  yvKrt,  th«  rh«rt«r  hM 
tnrtwiti  A  Mction  dAslinf  with  thto  Mp»t 
of  •OHMMVM.  Thii  Metton  pro»t4—  that 
•ewitriM  awryHm  m  lrM«  ihnmfik  Mnto 
•ntcrprteM  tt>otitf4  •oMiMt  %h9k  msmmtm 

M  MHMMMM  VNot  W  (HMMI  JpVWMpiM  Ov 

MMHMrtMUMMary  <fif  wi  «Mife  w*  ap- 

pllonM*  WMkr  th«  ehartar  lo  prlrtt*  trad*. 
In  p«rtl«ttt*r.  kUktc-trMlInf  MtMrprln*  m 
required  to  awfe*  thair  purchMM  mmI  Mia 
■olsly  In  MeordnBM  with  eomm«r«tal  md' 
•  id«r«tlorui  and  to  (lv«  th«  ent«rprlMa  of 
otbcr  m*mlMr  coun tries  ad«quat«  oppor- 
Umity  to  coaapat*  for  cuch  purchMM  or  mIm. 
The  charter  alv}  contains  general  con* 
merctal  proTlBloiM  dealing  with  frMtfom  of 
transit,  antidumping  and  eoantcrraUing 
duties,  oistoms  valuation,  docuzacnts.  and 
oUmt  fimaallllM  la  aammaetkm  wttto  laapnr- 
tatkm  mm*  m^mtatUm.  ■■■>■  oT  tmtgla.  and 
tha  piMtaaUoa  aad  atfaitfntstratlon  cf  trade 
regalaflhma.  TSmm  prortelons  are  designed 
to  reduce  or  eliminate  the  many  burtfaaaoaDe 
rcstrletlons  imposed  oo  trade  throuch  ad- 
ministrative devicee.  Including  the  ao-called 
iBTlBlbla  tartOa.  which  orten  prore  to  t>e 
■or*  al  an  tapetilment  to  trade  than  the 
■snal  focaa  at  tariffs. 
A  Anal  section  ol  the  chapter  on  eoauner- 
poUcy  contains  a  number  at  ipadal  |ro- 
Of  particular  importaaM  an  the 
■Milk  panalt  a  memtxr  to  wlth- 
tarW  eBBcsMloBS  In  the  event  tiiat  they 
should  lead  to  such  relatively  Increaaed  Im- 
ports as  to  cause  or  threaun  serious  Injury  to 
domestic  producers.  This  Is  the  so-called 
eecape  dauM  which  the  United  8tatM  liM 
tectaded  in  previous  trade  agreamenta.  ao- 
janaral  agreaaMnt  on  tarllb  and 
tly  oonehided  at  Oeneva.  to  In- 
sure that  domestic  Interau  are  adequately 
safeguarded.  Also  of  Interest  in  this  sec'.ton 
sre  provlalone  peraUttti^  tbe  fiiiiaallaii  of 
customs  unions  and  similar  arranfeaMMts. 
Ptnaily.  the  section  lists  a  number  of  peneral 
except  lona  to  tbe  obligations  of  the  dmrtcr 
■o  as  to  permit  measures  for  the  protecttoo  of 
public  morals,  health,  safety,  and  the  like 
and  to  meet  certain  temporary  e»igeaclM 
arising  m  a  result  of  the  war.  such  as  mtsr 
urea  for  the  acquisition  or  distribution  of 
eoBunoftitles  In  short  supply. 

Ooaely  related  to  the  commercial -policy 
pwmJBliius  of  the  charter  Is  the  chapter  on 
naMetlve  business  practices.  This  chapter 
requires  that  members  shall  tale  appropri- 
ate meastires  to  prevent  business  practices, 
whether  on  the  part  of  private  or  public 
aattrprlsM.  which  restrain  competition  and 
IkMlar  monopolistic  control  whenever  such 
practlOM  have  harmftil  effects  on  the  expan- 
sion of  prodnctton  or  trade.  The  charter 
sets  up  various  consultative  and  Investigative 
procedures  to  implement  this  obligation  for 
the  prevention  of  restrictive  bustneM  prac- 

tlC-9. 

The  charter  reeofnlaH  that  primary  prod- 
ucu.  such  as  agrtcultural  commodtttes  and 
mlnerala.  are  sometimes  subject  to  special 
dlfieultles  which  necessitate  special  treat- 
aoBt  of  the  international  trade  in  such  com- 
modities through  intcrgoTtnimental  afrae- 
menta.  The  charter  lliarefme  rtiflnae  the 
ganaral  principles  which  are  to  govern  tater- 
fowanuaental  commodity  ain^ements.  the 
tmdar  wbtah  they  are  to  be 
and  tbe  prtx:edurM  for  developing  and 
administering  them.  ThSM  provtaloiM  aMk 
to  safeguard  the  interwts  both  ol  produeei 
and  ooaaaaaer  countries  and  to  afford  an  cf- 
fectlve  soiuttaD  to  the  particular  eoaunodlty 
prob!em   Involved. 

The  remaining  articles  of  the  dMttM  daal 
with  the  structurs  and  funettmia  of  Ite  te- 
tHaaSMMal  Ttade  Organization,  prtxadum 
for  tha  aatUaoMBt  of  differences,  and  a  num- 
ber of  general  matters,  lncl« 
with  nonmembers.  general  ei 
ttonal  eecurlty  reaeona.  methods  of 


Ing  tiM  Chaflar.  ■roeedur*  for  withdrawal  of 
a  meflibar  frooi  IM  OffaalntMi  aad  for  lar  • 
rnwaikm  o<  iha  Olmrtar,  aad  Hqnirwawila  t« 
be  BMt  for  MMry  of  the  ohartar  lata  fiMM. 
Tbe  principal  flVfaaa  of  the  OrgaalaaUoo  vUl 
conaUt  of  a  aoafarenM,  aa  MMeutlve  board, 
and  a  Mcretartart,  Including  a  dtrector^gcn- 
•ral  and  hia  alaff.  DOIareneM  aMy  be  settled 
by  coaaultatloa  or  arMtrattoa  batweaa  tbe 
members,  or  by  NfaMaao  to  tba  aaaeutlTe 
boMd  or  reaat.  or  to  the  International 

COtnt  r>r  under  certain  elrcumstancM. 

Thi'  '8  a  member  from  enter- 

ing 'lal  arrangement  with  a 

nonmember  which  prevents  the  latter  from 
according  to  other  members  any  benefit  of 
such  an  arrangement.  In  general,  memberi 
sre  prohibited  from  occordlng  to  nonmemt>ers 
treatment  which,  being  nxwe  favorable  than 
that  accoffiSed  to  other  memtMrs,  would  In- 
jure the  ecOBoralc  interests  of  the  tatter. 
Mi^mbers  are  free  under  the  Charter  to  dis- 
criminate against  nonmembers  If  they  so 
wish. 

The  Charter  Is  to  enter  Into  force  when  a 
majority  of  the  countries  which  signed  the 
final  act  of  the  Rabana  conference  have  ap- 
proved the  document.  However,  if  a  ma- 
jority foil  to  approve  at  the  end  of  1  year 
after  the  signature  of  the  final  act.  then  the 
Charter  may  come  into  force  whenever  20 
countries  approve  the  Charter.  If  the  charter 
has  failed  to  come  Into  force  by  September 
30.  1940.  those  countries  which  have  aTinrnv«>i 
the  Charter  mey  consult  among  t^  - 

as  to  whether  and  on  what  terms  iw  .  w.  / 
the  Charter  Into  force. 

STATXMEJtT  BT  TKM  FUSIBCrr 

I  am  deeply  gratified  that  representatives 
of  more  than  50  nations  are  signing  today 
in  Hahana  the  charter  for  the  International 
Trade  Organiaatlon.  This  charter  will  now 
be  sent  to  the  government  of  each  nation 
for  ratification. 

The  charter  for  the  International  Trade 
Or<aalaatton  Is  a  code  of  fair  dealing  In  in- 
ternational trade.  Member  natlona  agree  to 
work  out  mutually  t>cneflclal  employment 
policies  and  ways  of  promoting  economic  de- 
velopnaent.  Tbe  charter  providM  for  limita- 
tions upon  cartels  and  defines  the  proper 
scope  of  intergovernmental  eoaunodlty  agree- 
ments. It  MtablishM  staadarda  for  ths  con- 
duct of  international  trade.  The  charter 
thus  deals  comprehenalvely  with  economic 
pn^blems  which  heretofore  have  been  dMlt 
with  ptaoemaal.  If  at  all.  In  International 
agreements. 

The  ciuu'tcr  hM  Immediate  slgnlflcance  to 
the  efforts  at  the  natlona  now  worfciag  to 
repair  the  devMtatlon  and  dlalocatloB  cauMd 
by  World  War  11.  Acceptance  of  the  charter. 
In  the  spirit  In  which  it  hM  bMn  framed. 
will  stimulate  the  expaaalaa  of  lal 
trade  upon  which  world  prosperlt] 
By  supporting  the  growth  of  a  proMrous  in- 
ternational trade,  this  code  of  fair  dealing 
wUI  contribute  greatly  to  our  efforts  for  a 
Just  and  iMtlag  peace. 

The  devalopaaent  of  this  charter  la  an  ex- 
ample of  the  finest  type  of  InteraatAaaal  ao- 
operation.  The  sctton  in  Habaaa  today 
marlu  the  conclusion  of  one  of  the  most 
dilBcult  and  important  taaks  ever  under- 
taken at  intaraatlooal  ctmferenccs. 

This  achievement  demcostrates  that  many 
countries  can  work  together  through  the 
United  Nations  to  reach  eouad  agreement  on 
complex  international  laMiea. 

STATsmwT  IT  eaoacx  c  masshall.  axcarrABT 

OF   STATI 

It  Is  gratifying  that  the  United  Watlons 
Conference  on  Trade  and  Employment  has 
succeeded  In  productac  a  dMitar  for  an  In- 
ternational Trade  Orfaalntkm. 

Completion  of  the  charter  follows  two  years 
and  mure  of  intensive  effort.  Including  four 
mMtlBhi    ^d   under   the   ausploM  of   tbe 


Dnitad  Nations,  10  fonaulatd  •  ganarally  a«. 

apuble  aoda  ot  fair  prMUat  la  matters 
•ettng  tataraaUonal  aoouaaree.  Rspre. 
Mutatlves  of  mart  than  Ao  nations  havt  now 
produced  a  daraaMBt  wbkb,  vban  aia  rovad 
by  the  govemaMata  eonoernsd,  w 
Into  being  aa  organlMUea  dadlcatad  u,  ;..i^.« 
ptirpcoM, 

In  the  deealopiBint  of  ths  charter,  widely 
dlvtrgenl  latarwta  and  points  of  view  had 
ta  bt  rwOMlM.  The  present  economic 
illflllUillW  and  apaelal  situations  of  many  uf 
ths  countries  reprerented  at  UatMina  added 
to  the  difllculty  of  thin  tMk  The  fact  that 
agrMment  was  finally  made  possible  in  these 
clrcumstancw  demonstrates  that  the  most 
dilficult  oomtaoti  problems  are  susceptible  of 
cooperative  aaltHien  where  there  exlsu  a 
common  del  ariaiaal  Ion  to  succeed. 

Tba  aaana  aad  outcome  of  the  Habana 
conArenoa  alao  daaKmatrate  the  great  inune- 
dlate  Importance  attached  to  t>oth  the  ends 
and  the  means  set  forth  In  detail  in  the 
charter  Participating  governments  sent 
some  of  their  leading  men  to  the  meetings 
and  were  intensely  concerned,  -to  the  etid 
of  the  nagotlatlons.  with  the  exact  final  terau 
of  agiaauwut.  Chaotic  ecoiKxnlc  conditions 
at  praaant  brought  home  the  vital  need  for  a 
stataBMDt  of  long-range  objectives  and  for 
agreement  upon  the  fair-trade  pcliclm  to 
be  used  In  seeking  tbCM  objectives.  The 
charter  for  the  ITO  Is  an  answer  to  both 
needs 

The  charter  reprcMnts  agreement  on  baste 
policies  never  before  treated  in  a 
general  international  agreement.  It 
recognlaw  the  degree  to  which  national 
action  over  a  wide  area  affects  the  economic 
well-being  of  other  nations.  K.mployment. 
economic  development.  International  trade 
policy,  intergovemmenui  commodity  agree- 
ments, and  cartel  activity  are  dealt  with,  in 
each  caae  with  a  view  to  aMtn-ing  that  na- 
tional and  Intemationnl  action  in  tbeM 
fields  will  be  directed  toward  a  general  rais- 
ing of  living  standards  throughout  the 
world.  The  charter  not  only  spells  out  in 
considerable  detail  prlnclplea  to  govern 
world  trade  but  establishes  procedures  for 
making  them  effective.  It  provides  for  the 
establishment  of  the  Internstional  Trade 
Organlxatlon  to  be  the  agency  rcsponslbla 
for  the  admlnlatraucn  of  the  provleiotu  of 
the  charter.  Tbe  organlnticn  wiU  furnish 
a  forum  for  dlactHaion  and  consultation  re- 
garding solution  of  Interiuitlanal  problems 
of  trade  and  employment. 

The  acceptance  of  the  charter  will  afflrm 
the  common  ecmwle  goels  of  world  re- 
covery point  the  way  toward  thOM  foali,  and 
thtu  contribute  to  piograaalve  •■ptW"*'"'  of 
world  production  and  consumption  through 
a  growing  and  muttially  profitable  trade 
among  all  members  on  a  fair  basts. 

STATtMUfT  BT  WTU.IAM  L.  CI-ATTOH,'  CHAtBMAN. 

tmrrxB  states  delxcation 
This  Is  a  day  for  history.  There  have 
been  other  conferences  on  International 
economic  affairs.  But  none  of  them  has 
aadartaken  a  task  so  difficult  w  the  one  thst 
Is  completed  here  today.  None  of  them  hM 
come  to  an  agreement  concerning  so  many 
vital  economic  IntereaU  of  so  many  States. 
Notia  of  them  haa  produced  a  document 
so  eomprehenslve  m  the  Habana  charter 
for  world  trade.  Few,  if  any  of  them,  have 
attained  so  notable  a  measure  of  success. 

This  Is  a  momentous  day  for  the  United 
Ifatlona.  It  marks  the  oolaitaMtlon  of  an 
enterprlae  that  had  lu  baglaalngs  In  the 
daetaraUons  of  policy  that  were  made  In 
the  Atlantic  Charter  In  1941  and  in  article 
VU  of  the  mutual  aid  agreemenu  In  1942. 
It  marks  tbe  completion  of  3  years  of  care- 


on  March  33.  194«.  at  final  plenary 
of  Oil  Conference  on  Trade  and  Bm- 
ptoyaifut  and  releaaad  to  the  preM  on  tbe 
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ful  ptanntng  and  almost  9  yMra  of  eon* 
llaiiom  negrHlstlons  It  marks  tbe  em* 
iadttMRt  in  a  charter  produced  bf  aiore 
than  M  aaltoaa,  of  tha  priaclplai  aeatalnad 
In  the  prapoaali  that  wart  puMlahad  by 
the  United  fUtM  In  104S*  ft  marks  the 
end  of  4  months  of  hard  work  hers  In 
Habana.  And.  m  we  look  upon  the  result 
of  these  labors,  we  And  that  ths  time  and 
the  effort  of  ail  the  many  countriM  wbo  bave 
contributed  to  the  Chatter  of  Habana  have 
been  well  spent. 

The  charter  la  complicated  and  dlfflcult. 
It  Is  long  and  detailed  and  technical.  But 
behind  lU  many  chapters  and  lU  soorM  of 
articles  there  11m  a  simple  truth.  The  world 
will  be  a  t>etter  place  to  live  In  If  natlona. 
Instead  of  taking  unilateral  action  without 
regard  to  the  interesu  of  others,  will  adopt 
and  follow  common  principles  and  enter 
Into  consultation  through  an  international 
organization  when  Interests  come  into  con- 
vict. And  this,  throughout  the  entire  rnnge 
of  trade  relationships.  U  what  the  signatories 
of  the  charter  agree  to  do.  Each  will  sur- 
render some  part  of  its  freedom  to  take 
action  that  might  prove  harmful  to  others, 
and  thus  each  will  gain  the  assurance  that 
others  will  not  take  action  harmful  to  It. 
This  may  well  prove  to  t)e  the  greatest  step 
In  history  toward  order  and  Justice  in  eco- 
nomic relations  among  the  members  of  the 
world  community  and  toward  a  great  ex- 
pansion In  the  production,  distribution,  and 
consumption  of  goods  in  the  world. 

The  International  Trade  Organization  will 
deal  with  questions  that  nations  have  al- 
ways held  to  be  of  the  greatest  importance. 
It  will  seek  solutions  for  problems  that  have 
all  too  often  been  a  source  of  irritation  and 
Ill-will.  It  will  serve  as  a  center  where  the 
peoples  of  the  world,  with  their  diversity 
of  economic  interests,  can  meet  on  common 
ground.  The  ITO  will  subcrtantlallv  com- 
plete the  structure  of  International  eco- 
nomic cooperation.  It  will  provide  a  neces- 
sary supplement  to  the  work  of  the  Inter- 
national Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  Devel- 
opment, the  International  Monetary  Pund, 
the  Food  and  Agriculture  Organization,  and 
other  specialized  agencies.  It  will  add 
strength  to  the  United  Nations  Itself. 

It  is  difficult  to  realize  th.it  the  charter 
designed  to  bring  this  organization  into 
being  is  now  completed.  For  we  hsve  been 
told,  a^aln  and  again,  throughout  these 
years,  that  it  cuuld  not  be  done.  The  pro- 
gram was  too  ambitious.  It  would  involve 
too  many  commttaMnta.  Circumstances  and 
systems  were  too  diverse.  Pair  dealing.  In 
international  trade,  was  old-fashioned  and 
Impractical.  The  disorganization  caused  by 
the  war  was  too  greet.  The  problems  of  re- 
construction were  too  pressing.  Nations 
were  too  much  preoccupied  with  Immediate 
difficulties.  They  would  not  look  to  the 
future  The  future.  In  any  case,  was  too 
uncertain.     It  could  not  be  done. 

It  has  been  done. 

The  charter  Is  now  ready  for  submission 
to  the  leglalatures  of  the  participating  na- 
tions for  approval. 

This  conference  has  afforded  the  world 
an  Impressive  demonstration  of  the  ability 
of  nations  to  work  out  a  comprehensive 
agreement  on  matters  of  vital  importance 
under  conditions  of  great  difficulty.  Inter- 
ests have  differed  at  Habana,  but  efforts  to 
understand,  to  explain,  and  to  agree  have 
never  failed.  We  have  all  gained  In  knowl- 
edge and  understanding.  We  have  achieved, 
through  these  years  of  working  togeth-r,  a 
voluntary  agreement  for  our  mutual  benefit. 
In  this  achievement,  a  troubled  world  may 
well  take  hope. 


•TATCMtWT  tr  AMBAasAOnH  WARMtni  H    At^eTtW.* 

vmrm  *r*TM  MnaarwTATivi  at  tmi  as  at 

09  TNfl  twfTaa  MATtom 

X  ireleoma  tha  Alfnlnc  of  the  charUr  of 
the  International  Trade  Organiaaiiim  m  I 
would  wetooma  the  signing  of  a  treaty  et 
peace.  The  ITO  Is,  In  fact,  In  the  nature 
of  a  trMty  of  eounomie  peace,  ending  mors 
than  two  deeadM  In  whleh  jyrotectton  aad 
reprlMl  were  far  more  cowaion  than  coop- 
eration. The  full  significance  of  the  step 
cannot  be  appreciated  without  recalling  the 
tariff  rivalry  of  the  1930's,  the  restrictive 
nationalism  of  the  deprcMlon  years,  the 
distortions  caused  by  Nazi  and  Fascist  trade 
aggreMlon,  and  tbe  tight  controls  Imposed 
on  almost  all  economies  during  the  last  great 
war.  It  was  a  trend  relieved  only  by  this 
country's  sustained  effort  toward  tariff  re- 
duction under  tbe  reciprocal  trade-agree- 
ments program. 

Thus  the  ITO  Is  a  turning  point.  It  is 
the  International  organ,  in  the  United  Na- 
tions pattern,  through  which  the  world  will 
work  cooperatively  to  cut  away  the  accumu- 
lated snarls  which  have  entangled  peace- 
time international  trade. 

The  Importance  of  this  event  in  forward- 
ing the  interebts  of  political  peace  Is  self- 
evident.  As  the  ITO  functions  effectively, 
nations  will  be  able  to  exploit  more  fully 
their  natural  economic  advantages  of  geog- 
raphy, resources,  and  skills  and  to  develop 
Industrially.  Workers  and  consumers  will 
reap  the  benefits  In  increased  employment 
and  higher  standards  of  living.  The  ITO  In- 
fiuence  on  the  fiow  of  International  trade  can 
be  expected  to  aid  also  In  achieving  Interna- 
tional monetary  stability.  In  short,  commer- 
cial frictions  are  diminished,  and  energies 
can  Increasingly  be  devoted  to  peaceful  pur- 
suits. 

Hand  in  hand  with  the  ITO  goes  the  recip- 
rocal trade-agreements  program,  now  up  for 
renewal  In  Congress.  The  ITO  charter 
pledges  member  states  to  negotiate  for  the 
reduction  of  tariffs  and  the  elimination  of 
trade  preferences  In  much  the  same  way  that 
the  United  States,  almost  alone,  has  pursued 
reductions  over  the  last  14  years.  Conse- 
quently, the  Reciprocal  Trade  Agreements 
Act  Is  the  essential  vehicle  for  carrying  out 
ITO  objectives  and  achieving  ovir  own  aims 
under  the  ITO  charter. 

Moreover,  extension  of  the  act  by  Congress 
would  be  evidence  of  the  good  will  of  the 
United  States  toward  world  trade  expansion. 
It  would  offer  to  the  trade  of  other  countries 
the  prospect  of  entering  the  American  mar- 
ket, but  only  In  return  for  concessions  pro- 
viding wider  markets  for  American  goods.  It 
would  stimulate  the  expansion  of  commerce. 
Increase  production,  and  stabilize  employ- 
ment. 


The  Birth  of  the  Lone  Star — History  of  the 
Texas  Revolution 


•Fropoiolii  for  Expantion  of  World  Trade 
and  Employment  (Department  of  State  pub- 
lication 2411). 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  OLIN  E.  TEAGUE 

or  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  21.  1948 

Mr.  TEAGXJE.  Mr.  Speaker,  all  Tex- 
ans  are  proud  of  the  pioneers  who  fought 
for  the  Independence  of  the  territory 
which  was  to  become  the  new  nation  of 
Texas  in  1836.    April  21  is  an  important 

•  Made  on  March  24,  1948,  and  released  to 
the  press  by  the  United  States  Mission  to  tbe 
UN  on  the  same  date. 


dutc  for  all  TMKnii  m  w«  e«lcbrftt«  th« 
annlvrrAary  of  thr  BaltUr  of  6an  Jartnto 
on  April  ai,  IBM. 

Apt  ti  21  la  of  particular  alcnlflcanee  to 
eX'Students  of  the  Asrirultural  and  ll«- 
ehanicAl  Collegr  of  Texaa  ait  on  this  day 
we  hold  a  mtutar  with  fellow  AMi«> 
.  wherever  W«  are  In  this  world  In  memory 
of  thuM*  Aegles  who  have  passed  on. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  proud  to  Include  In 
my  remarks  for  the  Rrcoko  the  followlnK 
poem  by  Mr.  George  W.  Winnlfigham,  of 
Mexia,  Tex.,  entitled  "The  Birth  of  the 
Lone  Star,"  which  is  a  history  of  the 
Texas  revolution: 

The  Bikth  or  the  Loni  Stab 
(By  George  W.  Wlnningham) 

PAST    X.   CAUSES    OT    TUX    XCVOLUTIOH 

Of  good  American  stock  they  sprang. 

Rocked  in  the  cradle  of  tbe  free. 
Taught  that  the  sacred  rights  of  men 

Are  Intertwined  with  liberty. 
That  Anglo-Saxon  men  are  bom 

Equally  free  In  sight  of  God, 
The  prince  who  lives  In  a  castle  grand. 

The  peasant  housed  In  mean  abode. 

Such  men  were  they,  rugged  and  bold. 

Who  with  their  wives  and  children  came 
With  Austin  to  tbe  wUdemees, 

It's  wild  and  virgin  ways  to  tame: 
Homes,  schools,  and  churches  did  they  build, 

Rude  houses  made  of  logs  and  clay. 
Yet  worthy  monuments  of  peace 

In  which  we  live  and  learn  and  pray. 

By  invitation  were  they  here. 

Peaceful  vocations  to  pursue, 
Far  from  the  scenes  of  former  petiu 

Where  first  life's  flaming  pennants  flew; 
'Mid  dangers  lurking  ever  near 

Prom  savage  foes  who  lay  In  wait. 
Impending  perils  now  unknown. 

They  sought  to  build  a  future  State. 

Promised  by  Spain  and  then  by  Mexico 

Those  civil  rights  which  freemen  hold 
Most  sacred  and  Inalienable. 

More  precious  far  than  fine  spun  gold. 
Rights  men  receive  direct  from  God. 

And  which  they  guard  with  Jealcus  care. 
Lest  puppet  kings  and  despots  foul 

Destroy  and  rule  by  force  of  fear. 

To  worship  God  as  one  sees  fit; 

The  opportunities  to  educate; 
Bear  arms  solely  in  self-defense; 

A  trial  by  Jury  in  the  State; 
To  peacefully  assemble 

And  wholesome  laws  themselves  enact; 
Enjoy  the  fruits  of  honest  efforts: 

Self-government  in  truth  and  fact. 

These  civil  rights  and  many  more 

By  freemen  o'er  the  world  enjoyed 
Were  prostituted  or  annulled 

And  brutal  force  instead  employed. 
No  one  was  safe  within  the  State 

Save  traitors  to  a  noble  cause. 
No  home  in  all  the  vast  domain 

But  felt  the  weight  of  unjust  laws. 

However  versed  In  ways  of  peace. 

No  growing  town  or  hamlet  fair 
Escaped  the  prying  eyes  of  troops 

The  government  had  stationed  there. 
Good  men  were  locked  In  prison  cells 

Because  they  dared  for  liberty, 
Despleed  and  feared  for  what  they  were: 

Freemen  determined  to  be  free. 

A  despot  ruled  with  iron  hand. 

Ambitious,  vain,  with  mad  desire 
To  lead  his  warriors  to  the  fray. 

New  fame  and  glory  to  acquire; 
A  despot  void  of  Christian  traits 

To  whom  no  patriot  would  kneel. 
But  with  whose  troops  on  battlefields 

Would  match  the  proweas  of  bto  steel. 
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The  ve  nal  tun  rose  In  the  eky 

To  V  ew  the  hoetile  camps  astir 
With  » ilemn  mien  to  plan  the  fight 

Lest  Pate  again  the  hoxir  defer 
When  1  reemen  tally  forth  to  meet 

In  rrortal  combat  with  the  foe. 
Despot  c  sons  of  u  foreign  race 

Who  put  to  sword  the  Alamo. 

LlkewU  e 


to  view  deserted  homes 
Pronj  which  the  colonists  had  tied, 
of  husbands  gone  to  war 
b  vouacked  with  heroic  dead. 
4new  and  ail  men  since  have  learned 
rapine,  murder,  blood,  and  blight 
of  Santa  Ana  aukrked. 
safety  lay  only  In  flight. 
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they  did  from  hearth  and  home 
ings  of  terror  and  despair 
a  friendly  spot  on  earth 
rMt  their  weary  bodies  there*, 
ti  sked  no  shelt  ring  roof  except 
star-lit.  far-flung  skies  above, 
except  Ood's  earth  below, 
righteous  ways  of  peace  and  love. 
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oxcarts  and  on  foot, 
nomads  in  a  desert  zone, 
their  milk  cows  and  on  sletgh- 
ifiped  here  today,  tomorrow  gone" 
they  crowded  path  and  road 
before  the  imps  of  hell, 
of  the  hunted  knew 
Beyond  the  pow'r  of  pen  to  tell. 


weeks 


A  fOlCf  of  foiir  divisions  strong 

desolation  through  the  land, 
like  vandal  hordes  of  old, 
led  the  torch  with  reckless  hand; 
halnlet  In  the  despot's  path 

the  wrath  of  vengeance  come, 
the  fiery  hungry  fames 
tlenduh  yells  and  roll  of  drum. 
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The  fc  rtlle  fields  a  barren  waste, 

Trai  ipled  to  dust  by  alien  feet; 
Our  g(  vernment  forced  here  and  there 

Wit]  1  scarce  a  place  at  which  to  meet; 
Conde  nned  as  pirates  and  pursued 

By  t  ends  Incarnate  urged  by  hnte. 
Becatue  they  dared  their  all  to  give 

To  ^ve  the  honor  of  their  State. 

The  conquered  Alamo  stood  out 

In  1  ilood-stained.  battle-scarred  relief; 
The  cliarred  remains  of  Fannin's  men — 

! — spread  shroud^i  of  gloom  and 
grief. 
uthless  cruelty  displayed 

had  ever  seen  before  • 
ing  rendered  life  and  limb, 
dead  an  extra  sword-wound  wore. 


Betiayed! 


nan 


Such  <  ruel  and  Inhuman  deeds 

Imp  jsed  by  imps  released  from  hell 
Would   ere  the  flaming  sun  should  set. 

Be  lectlfled  by  sword  and  shell. 
Out  01   the  blood  this  day  would  knew. 

With  bleeding  heart  by  battle  torn. 
Its  rig  itful  estate  to  assume. 

Destined  a  nation  to  be  born. 

run  in.  samta  ana's  camp 

Tlie  "tfrlnce  of  Butchers,"  tx>astful.  proud, 

Seif  styled  "Napoleon  of  the  West." 
Surroi  nded  by  a  thousand  men 

All  (  ager  for  the  battle  test. 
Astrld  i  his  steed  rode  here  and  there 

Ins;  ecting  breastworks  built  by  night, 
Behini  1  which  frowning  cannon  stood 

To  l  elch  forth  death  amid  the  fight. 


t  o 


the  right  In  tangled  wood 

yet  the  stars  hung  In  the  sky 
companies  of  troops  were  placed 

for  Mexico  or  die; 
)rdert  from  the  despot's  tongue, 
mercy  to  the  rebels  show," 
Id  themselves  th^re  in  the  woods 
^ait  the  coming  oX  the  foe. 


A  crack  battalion  of  picked  men. 

Prom  Matamoraa  naar  the  sea. 
Within  whoM  brwwU  beat  hearts  of  stone. 

Hard  hearU  that  know  not  Mercy's  plea. 
Pride  of  the  warrior  chlefuln's  eye. 

Was  stationed  in  the  center  field 
To  form  the  tyrant  s  battle  line — 

Inured  to  war  they  would  not  yield. 

Upon  the  left,  behind  breastworks 

Of  saddles,  sacks  of  bread  and  wood. 
Protected  by  the  cavalry. 

The  frowning  c<innon  stood. — 
No  dcubt  the  same  relentless  guns 

Which  belched  with  flaming  breath 
The  shells  which  shook  the  Alamo 

And  brought  Ita  brave  defenders  death. 

At  9  o'clock  the  venal  Coe.     • 

Under  parole  to  fight  no  more. 
So  pledged  to  brave  Ben  Milam's  men — 

Infamous  Cost — rode  In  before 
A  column  of  five  hundred  troopa 

The  war -mad  tyrant's  cause  to  aid. 
Plred  by  the  fate  of  Oollad. 

A  sacrifice  which  brave  men  mada. 

To  rolling  drums  and  loud  humkha 

Cos  and  his  weary,  footsore  men. 
Worn  by  the  haste  of  march,  stacked  arms. 

And  joined  the  tumult  and  the  din; 
Palse  hopes,  perhaps,  of  victory 

And  minds  Imbued  with  festered  hate 
Impelled  the  mmions  to  unleash 

Their  false  tongues  and  to  celebrate. 

With  fifteen  hundred  men  or  more, 

(Two  warriors  to  Sam  Houston's  one). 
Choice  troops  fresh  from  the  fields 

Where  crushing  victories  were  won.      / 
The  camp  grew  careless  and  relaxed 

Strict  vigil  which  wise  warriors  keep 
Last  weaker  foes  accept  the  dare 

And  silently  upon  them  creep. 

Self-confident  and  over-bold 

The  boastful  Lord  of  Mexico 
Midday  lay  down  to  seek  repose, 

UnmindXul  of  the  nearby  foe, 
To  dream,  perchance,  of  laurels  won 

On  other  fields  to  cannon  roar. 
While  the  decisive  hour  approached 

When  he'd  misrule  our  land  no  more. 

PABT  IT.    SAM   HOCrSTON'S  CAMP 

within  a  grove  of  virgin  growth 

Sam  Houston  and  his  warriors  true. 
Alert  and  yearning  for  the  fight. 

Marked  time  as  precious  moments  flew, 
Kach  fearless  hero  realized 

Upon  his  sure  unerring  aim 
Henceforth  the  flag  would  fly  In  peace 

Or  drape  Its  folds  in  servile  shame. 

The  "Raven"  moved  from  group  to  group 

Reminding  each  the  longed-for  hour 
Was  drawing  nigh  when  Texas  men 

Would  break  fur  aye  the  despots  pow'r, 
Reclaim  the  conquered  Alamo 

Where  heroes  dared  to  fight  and  die. 
Keep  plighted  faith  with  Oollad 

Or  dead  men  prove  the  reason  why. 

Less  than  eight  hundred  strong  they  stood. 

Brave  men,  twice  numbered  by  the  fee. 
But  urged  by  Freedom's  voice  to  dare 

The  veteran  troops  of  Mexico. 
Inured  to  hardships  of  the  farm. 

Of  war  but  little  did  they  know. 
Yet  In  defense  of  hearth  tmd  home 

Each  willing  for  bis  blood  to  flow. 

At  noon  the  offlcers  assembled 

In  council  to  outline  a  plan 
Of  action  in  the  coming  fray. 

But  hesitation  through  It  ran; 
Borne  counseled  'twas  unwise  to  wait. 

Still  others  thought  delay  was  best. 
But  the  soldiers  voted  to  expel 

At  once  Invaders  from  the  West. 


Why  longer  lUfTer  them  to  camp 

In  peace  on  hallow  d  Texas  toll. 
The  land  they  seek  to  rend  and  crush 

WbOM  homes  they  would  despoil? 
Why  tonger  suffer  them  to  breathe 

The  sweetness  of  our  atmosphere. 
Polluting  It  with  putrid  hate. 

Bmbraced  and  kissed  by  death  and  fear? 

The  very  grass  on  which  they  tread 

Hangs  low  Its  tender  blades  in  shame. 
The  trembling  leaves  on  ev'ry  bough 

Their  savage  deeds  of  war  proclaim- 
Why  let  them  count  another  day 

Ere  they  the  wrath  of  Texans  know 
And  Justice  true  demand  of  them 

Blood  for  the  blood  they've  caused  to  flow? 

Send  Deaf  Smith  with  a  trusted  band 

To  Vlnce's  Bridge  and  It  destroy 
So  cowards,  who  In  fear  retreat. 

Cannot  Its  friendly  spans  employ. 
And  ere  this  day  gives  way  to  night 

The  turgid  stream,  which  bears  the  flood 
Of  spring  rains  to  the  hungry  sea. 

Will  crimson  run  with  human  blood. 

Tea.  patriots,  the  hour  has  struck 

When  despots  from  our  land  must  go, 
As  liberty  In  love  unfolds 

The  only  flag  we  vow  to  know; 
The  hour  has  struck  when  Texas  troops 

Into  the  Jaws  of  death  must  fly 
And  freedom  gain  for  all  the  land 

Or  on  the  field  of  carnage  die. 

PACT  V.  BATfLZ  OP  SAN  JACINTO 

The  fearless  band  of  patriots. 

Whose  glory  will  forever  shine. 
At  3  o'clock  mldafternoon. 

In  silence  formed  in  battle  line 
And  on  each  brow  the  eye  beheld 

Determination  written  there 
To  charge  the  foe  and  victory  win 

Or  else  the  fate  of  Travis  share. 

Across  the  low  mar^h  on  they  moved 

As  noiseless  as  the  calm  of  night. 
No  tones  of  fife  nor  loud-mouth  drum 

Announced  their  readiness  to  flght; 
Swiftly  they  moved  In  deadly  calm 

Until  the  camp  of  foemen  lay. 
At  rest,  upon  an  eminence 

Two  hundred  yards  or  less  away. 

Shrill  yells  which  rent  the  atmosphere. 

Followed  by  crafh  of  shot  and  shell. 
Awoke  the  sleeping  Mexicans 

Too  late  the  mad  charge  to  repel: 
They  wrung  their  hands  in  much  surprise 

And  foolish  orders  cried  In  vain 
To  fear-crazed  troops  who  milled  about 

O'er  corpses  of  dead  men  quickly  slain. 

From  throats  of  Sherman's  charging  men, 

"Remember  Goliad  and  Alpmo," 
Burst  forth  to  put  th2  fear  of  Cod 

Into  the  heart  of  every  foe. 
On  up  the  slight  Incline  they  charged 

In  vengeful  rage,  on  vlct'ry  bent. 
With  flashing  swords  and  smoking  guns 

Wounding  and  killing  as  they  went. 

With  empty  guns  as  clubs  of  war 

They  charged  the  Mexican  ranks  anew, 
And  In  a  hard  to  hand  combat 

The  list  of  dead  and  wounded  grew; 
A  vision  of  the  Alamo. 

Soul-slckcnlng  scenes  of  Goliad 
Rode  on  the  bloody  wings  of  battle  there 

To  urge  and  cheer  each  Texas  lad. 

At  last  the  despot's  frightened  troops. 

Convinced  their  valor  was  In  vain. 
In  desperation  and  despair 

Their  safety  sought  In  flight  to  gain; 
Across  their  path  to  check  retreat 

A  turgid  bayou  outward  spread. 
But  they  into  Its  waters  plunged 

And  soon  'twas  choked  with  maimed  and 
dead. 
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But  few  who  took  the  fatal  plunge 

In  safety  reached  the  farther  shore. 
And  they,  bereft  of  sword  and  gun. 

Were  helpless  *mld  the  battle's  roar. 
And  so  this  mud-bespattered  remnant, 

Once  Santa  Ana's  proud  command, 
With  fear  atremble  did  surrender 

To  warriors  of  Sam  Houston's  band. 

And  when  the  smoke  of  battle  lifted. 

Upon  the  field  of  carnage  lay 
Ei?ht  hundred  dead  and  wounded  foes — 

Six  hundred  prisoners  marked  the  day. 
The  despot  fallen  in  disgrace. 

His  ensign  from  the  breezes  torn. 
The  Lone  Star  flag  of  freedom  waved 

In  triumph  o'er  a  nation  born. 


Claims  of  Japanese  and  Japanese- 
Americans  for  Property  Losses 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  H.  ALEXANDER  SMITH 

or  NEW  jxasiT 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  April  21  (legislative  day  of 
Monday.  March  29).  1948 

Mr.  SMITH.  Mr.  President,  there  Is 
now  being  considered  by  the  Congress  a 
bill  providing  for  adjudication  of  claims 
for  property  losses  by  the  Japanese  and 
Japanese-Americans  evacuated  on  the 
west  coast  during  the  war. 

In  the  February  issue  of  the  Christian 
Register  there  appears  an  able  presenta- 
tion of  this  problem  of  compensation  for 
evacuees'  property  losses.  The  article  in 
question  is  written  by  Mike  Masaoka, 
who  is  the  representative  in  Washington, 
D.  C,  of  the  Japanese  American  Citi- 
zens League. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticle, entitled  "Evacuation  Claims— Jus- 
tice Delayed,"  be  Inserted  in  the  Appen- 
dix of  the  Record  at  the  request  of  the 
American  Civil  Liberties  Union,  together 
with  an  editorial  from  the  Washington 
Post  of  April  8,  1S48,  entitled  'Justice  for 
Nisei." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
and  editorial  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

EVACUATION   CLAIMS — JUSTICI  DSLATQ) 

(By  Mike  Masaoka) 

The  resettlement  of  Japanese  evacuated 
from  the  west  coast  more  than  5  years  ago  is 
a  cloaed  chapter.  But  the  matter  of  com- 
penaation  for  evacuee  property  losses  is  still 
xmflnished  business.  The  President's  Com- 
mittee on  Civil  Rights.  In  Its  recent  epoch- 
making  report  to  the  White  House,  has  recog- 
nised the  need  for  immediate  disposition  of 
this  problem  and  has  recommended  prompt 
congressional  action  reimbursing  evacuee 
losses. 

Pending  before  the  United  States  Senate 
is  a  bUl,  H.  R.  3999,  providing  for  the  adjudi- 
cation of  evacuation  claims.  This  measure 
was  approved  without  a  dissenting  vote  by 
the  House  of  Representatives  during  the  past 
eightieth  session  of  Congress.  A  blU  of  slm- 
Uar  character  died  in  the  final  week  of  the 
Seventy-ninth  Congress  last  year  when  an 
objection  by  a  California  Congressman  halted 
vmanlmous  House  action  after  It  had  been 
approved  by  the  Senate. 

Today  the  oportunlty  Is  at  hand  to  Insure 
that  Justice  wUl  triumph.  Christians  who 
are  uneasy  concerning  this  tragic  episode  in 
our  Nation'a  wartime  life  shotild  ease  their 


consciences  by  communicating  immediately 
and  directly  with  their  Senators  to  see  that 
no  such  fate  will  block  this  new  bill.  Chris- 
tian leaders  were  among  the  first  to  recog- 
nize the  injuries  of  evacuation;  they  were 
the  first  to  demand  the  early  restitution  of 
losses  suffered  by  the  thousands-of  evacuees. 
The  long  fight  for  fair  play  and  Justice  can 
be  won  by  Immediate  and  concerted  action. 
Delay  will  only  compound  the  Injury. 

The  evacuation  claims  bill  propose*  no 
lump-sum  pa3rment  to  evacueer ;  It  gives  the 
Department  of  Justice  authority  to  settle 
claims  up  to  ♦2.500.  The  Department  has 
tauthorlty  to  adjudicate  claims  in  larger 
amounts,  such  claims  to  be  paid  In  the  same 
way  as  Judgments  In  the  Court  of  Claims. 

The  Intangible  damages,  disruption  of 
lives,  loss  of  freedom  and  the  attendant  suf- 
fering can  never  be  compensated  for.  but  pro- 
ponents of  this  bill  believe  that  the  very  least 
that  can  be  expected  of  a  working  Christian 
democracy  is  that  an  effort  be  made  to  In- 
demnify these  people  for  economic  damages 
suffered  by  no  other  segment  of  the  Amer- 
ican population. 

The  military  phase  of  the  mass  removal 
from  the  Pacific  coast  and  Alaska  of  115,000 
persons  of  Japanese  ancestry,  two-thirds  of 
whom  were  American  citizens,  is  well  known, 
but  It  has  not  been  until  the  past  year  that 
anything  resembling  a  full  story  of  the  evac- 
uation has  been  told.  Bradford  Smith  de- 
scribes, in  an  article  In  the  1947  winter  issue 
of  Common  Ground,  the  forced  disposal  of 
Japanese  property  following  evacuation  as 
"one  of  the  greatest  swindles  In  America's 
boisterous  history,"  which  is  still  going  on. 

The  opportunity  for  this  Indiscriminate 
and  wholesale  grabbing  of  property  was  pro- 
vided by  the  evacuation  which  Mr.  Smith 
suggested  might  have  been  originated  by 
pressure  groups  who  had  the  most  to  gain 
from  It.  For  It  was  not  even  suggested  at 
the  time  of  Pearl  Harbor,  was  not  recom- 
mended by  the  Pacific  coast  congressional 
delegation  until  more  than  2  months  there- 
after and  was  actually  carried  out  only  after 
the  Battle  of  Midway,  when  any  presumed 
danger  to  the  coast  had  been  thoroughly  dis- 
persed. 

Professor  Bupene  Rcstcw  of  Yale  University 
called  evacuation  "America's  worst  wartime 
mistake"  in  an  article  he  wrote  for  Harpers 
in  September  1945.  Milton  S.  Elsenhower, 
the  first  director  of  the  War  Relocation  Au- 
thority, In  discussing  the  initial  phases  of 
the  evacuation  with  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture, was  moved  to  state:  "I  feel  most 
deeply  that  when  this  war  Is  over  and  we 
consider  calmly  this  unprecedented  migra- 
tion of  120.000  people,  we  as  Americans  are 
going  to  regret  the  avoidable  injustices  that 
occurred."  There  have  been  many  since  who 
have  expressed  the  belief  that  It  was  tragi- 
cally unnecessary. 

The  story  of  the  forced  liquidation  of  assets 
and  the  loss  or  deterioration  of  evacuee  prop- 
erty Is  not  a  pretty  one.  The  evacuees  were 
usually  given  7  to  10  days'  notice  of  the  time 
they  would  be  moved  from  their  homes.  But 
thousands  got  less  time.  They  had  no  idea 
where  they  were  going,  how  long  they  would 
be  excluded  from  their  homes.  They  were 
notified  that  they  must  report  to  a  railway 
station  or  bus  terminal  at  a  stated  hour,  tak- 
ing with  them  only  the  goods  they  would 
actually  carry. 

This  meant  that  they  must  either  sell  or 
rent,  loan  or  store,  place  In  custodianship,  or 
dispose  of  In  some  way  all  tangible  property. 
This  included  farms,  nursery  stocks,  growing 
crops,  all  kinds  of  farm  machinery,  trucks, 
hotels,  restaurants,  homes,  furniture,  and  all 
the  multiplicity  of  commodities  owned  by  the 
120.000  people. 

The  majority  of  the  people  to  whom  the 
Japanese  entrxisted  their  property  and  be- 
longings felt  pretty  sure  they  would  never 
return  to  the  west  coast.  Some  never  did — 
they  resettled  In  the  East  or  Middle  West,  or 
they  died  on  the  battlefields  in  Europe  fight- 


ing for  the  rights  and  liberties  they  belleyed 
In.  Most  tragic  of  all  was  that  the  Govern- 
ment had  ordered  the  evacuation  without 
providing  for  the  protection  of  personal  and 
other  Interests,  leaving  the  Japanese  victims 
to  unscrupulous  buyers  and  some  outright 
rogues  who  became  rich  as  a  result  of  this 
human  tragedy.  * 

Of  the  Japanese-Americana  who  had  any- 
thing to  lose,  says  Bradford  Smith,  95  per- 
cent suffered  loss.  Those  who  had  little  to 
lose  made  out  worst  of  all,  for  their  bit  of 
leased  land  meant  life.  Their  savings  wiped 
out  by  e'-acuatlon,  they  had  nothing  to  start 
again  with. 

What  are  some  of  the  losses?  The  lessees 
of  a  business  buUdlng  in  Los  Angeles  had  In- 
vested $92,000  In  the  property  under  a  long- 
term  lease.  At  evacuation  time  they  had  to 
forfeit  the  entire  amount  before  the  lessor 
would  cancel  the  lease.  An  evacuee  in  Peta- 
luma.  near  San  Francisco,  arranged  for  a 
friend  to  manage  her  property.  She  returned 
to  find  her  kitchen  had  been  used  as  a  chicken 
coop  and  the  bedrooms  as  cow  stalls.  An- 
other Japanese  In  Winters,  Calif.,  rented  his 
ranch  to  local  Spaniards.  Though  the  entire 
ranch  was  supramarginal  during  the  years  of 
the  war,  certain  portions  that  were  poorer 
than  others  were  totally  abandoned.  All  the 
equipment  accumulated  after  30  years  of 
farming  was  wrecked  or  stolen.  Even  such 
things  as  water  faucets  were  stolen.  As  a  re- 
sult of  the  evacuation,  this  farmer  has  suf- 
fered losses  from  negligence  that  borders  on 
sabotage  and  looting  such  as  can  be  asso- 
ciated with  ransacking  hordes  of  an  Invading 
army. 

A  certain  Mr.  Higashi  operated  a  drug  store 
In  Los  Angeles  up  to  the  time  of  evacuation. 
A  Caucasian  acquaintance,  who  was  a  man 
of  some  prominence  in  the  neighborhood, 
called  on  Mr.  Higashi  at  the  relocation  center 
and  offered  to  assist  the  evacuee  in  selling 
certain  property.  Mr.  Higashi  gratefully  ac- 
cepted the  offer.  This  man,  whom  we  will 
call  Mr.  E.  visited  the  center  again  and  In- 
formed Mr.  Higashi  that  all  his  apartment 
furniture  and  furnishing  had  been  stolen. 
Mr.  E  said  he  believed  he  knew^  who  had 
stolen  the  things,  but  without  power  of  at- 
tcM-ney  to  act  in  Mr.  Hlgashl's  name  he  was 
powerless  to  act.  Higashi  granted  him  the 
power  of  attorney.  Mr.  Higashi  never  re- 
ceived an  accounting  or  any  proceeds.  In 
1944  WRA  officers  conducted  a  thorough  In- 
vestigation of  the  activities  of  Mr.  E  and 
found  he  had  no  assets  which  would  be 
reached  by  attachment:  that  he  was  defi- 
nitely guilty  of  misappropriation  and  misrep- 
resentation not  only  with  regard  to  Mr.  Hi- 
gashi but  also  with  regard  to  other  evacuees. 
The  facts  assembled  were  presented  to  the 
Los  Angeles  district  attorney's  office,  but  that 
office  stated  that  it  was  not  interested  in 
filing  charges  against  Mr.  E. 

These  are  not  exceptional  cases.  They  are 
typical  of  the  vandalism  and  mismanagement 
which  dissipated  evacuee  assets  and  de- 
stroyed their  property.  Of  the  hundred*  of 
cases  involving  theft  and  vandalism  of  stored 
property,  there  have  been  no  criminal  con- 
victions. 

The  War  Relocation  Authority,  which  was 
in  charge  of  the  evacuees  estimates  that  the 
evacuated  Japanese  left  behind  them  In  1942 
about  $200,000,000  worth  of  real,  j>ersonal, 
and  commercial  property.  Actual  loss  from 
evacuation  is  estimated  to  run  into  many 
millions  of  dollars.  Many  evacuees  who  had 
leaseholds  upon  farms  have  lost  them  by 
transfer  to  operators  of  other  racial  groups 
during  the  years  of  exclusion.  Many  lost 
their  prospects  of  Income  and  security  in 
their  old  age  through  Inability  to  keep  up 
payments  on  Insurance  policies.  Others  have 
loet  property  through  inability  to  pay  taxes. 
WRA  has  learned  since  1942  of  the  real  and 
substantial  losses  resulting  from  eTacnation 
and  thefts  by  enemies  and  false  friends:  cf 
the  break-down  of  the  nearly  aelf-«ufBeient 
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In  Motion,  the  Government's  study 
Japanese-Americans'  readjustment 
war.  reveals  that  the  evacuees  have 
from  the  financial  losses  they 
The  extent  of  financial  recovery  Is 
as  compared  to  the  millions  of 
worth  of  business  loss  In  the  evacu- 
Japanese-Amerlcana  have  almost 
lost  their  enormous  business  la 
and  vegetable  market.  The  whole- 
xfduce  mark?t  Is  still  completely  lost 
Likewise  the  fishing  Industry, 
eral  millions  Is  still  "practically 
Such  losses  as  these,  of  course, 
be  recovered  under  any  evacuation 
neasure. 
payment  of  accountable  btislness  and 
losses  which  resulted  from  the  evac- 
an  obligation  which  President  Tru- 
S^retary  pf  Interior  Krug.  and  other 
m  Imlnlstration   officials   have  officially 
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communities,    of    the   damage    to 
by  barrack  existence:  and  of  the 
and  mental  aging  of  people  al- 
and ready  to  retire  at  the  time  of 


acknow  ledged 

Oscai  L.  Chapman.  Under  Secretary  of  the 
Intenoi .  testifying  In  support  of  the  claims 
bin  bcljre  the  House  Judiciary  Committee, 
pointed  out  that  the  proposed  measure  was 
dwlgne  i  to  ameliorate  In  some  degree  the 
losaes  I  uflered  by  persons  of  Japanese  an- 
cestry, 'whose  only  crime  was  the  unavoid- 
able ac  rldent  of  birth  "  and  who  were  com- 
pelled o  forsake  their  homes  and  to  aban- 
don th  ^i^  businesses  without  being  given  a 
prior  c  jportunlty  to  prove  their  loyalty  to 
the  Un  ted  States. 

The  ecord  of  30.000  American  soldiers  of 
Japane  »e  ancestry  who  served  In  the  Euro- 
pean a  id  Pacific  theaters  of  war  attests  to 
their  I  mate  Americanism.  These  persons 
hUd  to  bear  the  losses  occasioned  by  the 
evacua  Ion  in  addition  to  the  wartime  de- 
prlvatu  n  they  shared  with  the  rest  of  the 
Amerjc  \j\  people. 

Presi  lent  iVuman.  emphasizing  the  need 
fW  CTt  :uee  compensation,  said:  "It  would. 
In  my  opinion,  be  a  tragic  anomaly  If  the 
United  States  were,  on  the  one  hand,  to 
ftcclaln  and  decorate  the  brave  Nisei  troops 
who  fo^ht  so  valiantly  and  at  such  sacrt- 
while  on  the  other  hand.  It 
and  left  unredressed  the  very  real 
grievous  losses  which  some  of  them,  to- 
wlth  their  Immediate  families,  have 
as  a  result  of  Government  action  in 
{ Lst  of  the  same  war." 
R  -presentatlve  Feancis  E.  Waltte  told 
lo7  er  Hciise  when  the  bill  was  brought 
consideration.  "This  bill,  in  a  small 
1  make  whole  those  people  who  were 
Inrfocent  victims  of  an  order  that  prob- 
sl  ouid  never  have  been  Issued — they 
certainly  be  compensated  because  of 
losi  es  they  suffered  as  a  direct  result  of 
evacuation.  This  would  be  simple  jus- 
kind  of  Justice  everyone  In  our 
Is  entitled  to  receive." 
esslonal  action  is  the  only  practical 
i  to  assure  re<ires8  for  the  wrongs  of 
tlon.  It  will  be  an  act  of  Justice  long 
Wt  therefor*  appeal  to  all  Chrls- 
•re  anzloue  to  see  that  Justice  and 
are  carried  out  to  write  their  Sen- 
n|jw  urging  them  to  expedite  passage 
vacuatlon  claims  bill. 
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irrom  Lhe  Washington  Post  of  April  8.  1948] 
jTsncx  roi  Nsn 

The  lapanese-Amerlcans  who  were  evacu- 
ated fr  )m  the  west  coast  in  the  emergency 
of  1941  and  detained  during  the  war  in  "re- 
location centers'  suffered  serious  property 
a  result.  It  was  not  their  fault  that 
w#re  eracuated.  They  had  committed 
not  a  single  attempt  at  espionage 
was  CTer  officially  attributed  to 
But  In  the  hysteria  that  stKceeded 
tick  on  Pearl  Harbor  the  military  com- 
in  charge  of  the  defeiue  of  the  west 


crime 
satx  tage 


coast  decided  that  It  wotild  be  safer  to  have 
them  In  the  Interior  of  the  country.  They 
were  forced  to  dispose  of  homes  and  business 
interests  in  haste  and  In  many  instances  at 
great  sacrtQce;  some  of  them  lost  everything 
that  they  had  owned  In  the  way  of  worldly 
goods. 

These  people  have  sought  no  redress  for 
the  humiliation  to  which  they  were  subjected 
or  for  the  trespass  on  their  constitutional 
rights  as  American  citizens.  But  manifestly, 
as  a  matter  of  elementary  Justice,  they  are 
entitled  to  compensation  for  material  losses 
Incurred  through  no  fault  of  their  own.  A 
bill  for  establishment  of  an  Evacuation 
Claims  Commission  which  would  determine 
the  compensation  due  them  was  Introduced 
in  1946.  It  was  reported  favorably  to  both 
House  and  Senate  in  the  Seventy-ninth  Con- 
gress and  passed  the  latter  body  unani- 
mously, but  reached  the  former  too  late  for 
floor  consideration  prior  to  adjournment.  In 
the  present  Congress,  the  House  has  approved 
the  bill,  but  the  Senate  has  not  yet  acted. 
It  would  be  a  great  misfortune  If  It  were 
allowed  to  lapse  again  through  carelessness 
or  on  account  of  the  pressure  of  other  busi- 
ness. There  appears  to  be  no  question  as  to 
the  desirability  and  Justice  of  this  legisla- 
tion. Delay  In  enacting  It  can  serve  only  to 
perpetuate  a  wrong  and  to  aggravate  the 
Injuries  which  these  loyal  Americana  have 
endured. 


Palestine 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EMANUEL  CELLER 

or   NEW   TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  21,  1948 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  following  statement 
of  Mcshe  Shertok,  head  of  the  political 
department,  the  Jewi.sh  Agency  for 
Palestine,  before  the  United  Nations  Se- 
curity Council.  April  1.  1948: 

The  Jewish  Agency  for  Palestine  Is  grateful 
for  the  opportunity  to  comment  on  the  two 
resolutions  submitted  by  the  representative 
i5f  the  United  States  to  the  two  hundred  and 
seventy-fifth  meeting  of  the  Security  Coun- 
cil on  March  30.  1948. 

The  first  of  these  resolutions  provides  for 
a  conclusion  of  a  truce  between  the  Arab  and 
Jewish  communities  of  Palestine  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Security  Council  In  consul- 
tation with  the  Jewish  Agency  and  the  Arab 
Higher  Committee.  In  Its  final  paragraph 
the  draft  resolution  proposes  that  the  Secu- 
rity Council  should  "call  upon  Arab  and 
Jewish  armed  groups  In  Palestine  to  cease 
acts  of  violence* 

Before  defining  the  views  of  the  Jewish 
Agency  and  the  Jewish  people  of  Palestine  on 
the  conclusion  of  a  truce.  I  feel  bound  to 
comment  upon  the  setting  in  which  the 
United  States  draft  resolution  seeks  to  pre- 
sent the  problem  of  restoring  peace  In  Pales- 
tine. I  fear  that  that  setting  distorts  the 
picture  In  two  vital  respects.  It  conveys  the 
Impression,  first,  that  the  armed  corflict  now 
raging  in  Palestine  Is  a  purely  local  affair, 
affecting  only  the  population  of  Palestine. 
Jewish  and  Arab:  and.  second,  that  the  fight- 
ing has  broken  out  as  a  result  of  both  sides 
having  fallen  upon  one  another,  so  that  both 
are  now  equally  gtiUty.  cr  at  least  as  If  It  Is 
Impossible  or  Immaterial  to  determine  which 
Is  the  attacker  and  which  the  attacked.  Be- 
cause of  these  misleading  implications  the 
resolution  Itself  becomes  a  wrong  starting 
point  for  the  quest  for  peace. 


For  you  cannot  attack  the  root  of  the  evil 
which  now  afflicts  Palestine  If  you  omit  all 
reference  to  the  central  and  salient  feature  of 
the  country's  disturbed  condition — namely, 
the  presence  of  Arab  aggression  from 
outside,  sponsored  and  organized  by  Arab 
States,  members  of  the  United  Nations.  In  an 
effort  to  alter  by  force  the  settlement  en- 
visaged by  the  General  Assembly's  resolution 
of  November  29.  1947.  I  wish  that  It  were 
easier  to  ascribe  this  omission  to  mere  In- 
advertence, which  the  Security  Council,  by 
virtue  of  Its  primary  duty  to  "suppress  acts 
of  aggression."  will  hasten  to  correct.  For 
rarely  In  the  modern  history  of  international 
relations  can  an  act  of  aggression  have  oc- 
curred In  a  manner  more  blatant,  more  scorn- 
ful of  concealment,  or  more  exultantly  ar- 
rogant. 

The  campaign  of  aggressive  violence  was 
launched  amidst  clamorous  proclamations  by 
the  heads  of  Arab  governments  of  their  In- 
tention to  use  force  against  the  Jews  of  Pal- 
estine and  against  any  agencies  of  the  United 
Nations  which  might  proceed  to  carry  out 
their  lawful  duties  In  Implementing  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly's  resolution.  These  state- 
ments were  swiftly  translated  Into  action. 
Armed  forces  were  recrulfed  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  governments  of  Arab  States. 
They  were  equipped  and  financed  from  the 
resources  of  those  governments.  Their  com- 
manders were  appointed  by  ministers  and 
officials  of  Arab  States  under  the  chairman- 
ship of  one  of  their  heads,  namely,  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Syrian  Republic.  They  have 
been  despatched  across  the  frontiers  with 
arms  and  mechanized  transport.  In  successive 
and  open  acts  of  frontier  violation.  They 
have  launched  attacks  on  peaceful  Jewish 
Tillages  and  organized  riots  and  bloodshed 
among  the  urban  population.  They  have 
fastened  their  effective  military  control  upon 
large  areas  of  the  country.  As  the  Security 
Council  deliberates  week  after  week.  In  Pal- 
estine those  Arab  armed  forces  are  moving 
Into  battle  positions  on  what  Is  still  the  ter- 
ritory of  the  British  mandate,  perfecting: 
their  organization  and  periodically  breaking; 
out  Into  attacks  upon  the  Jewish  populatlor. 
In  preparation  and  training  for  the  major  as- 
sault whereby  they  hope  to  Intimidate  thr 
United  Nations  Into  final  submission  and  Im  ■ 
pose  a  settlement  of  the  Palestine  question 
by  force. 

It  Is  the  presence  of  these  foreign  Arab 
forces  on  the  soil  of  Palestine  and  the  prep- 
aration of  further  Incursions  which  consti- 
tute the  main  threat  to  law  and  order  In  Pal- 
estine today.  But  for  these  Invasions  from 
neighboring  States,  the  security  situation  In 
Palestine  would  hardly  have  raised  a  problem 
which  could  not  be  quickly  resolved;  and  thj 
Implementation  of  the  plan  adopted  by  th; 
General  Assembly  would  have  involved  no  in- 
ternational crisis. 

It  Is  therefore  astonishing  to  find  the 
United  States  representative  setting  the  prob- 
lem of  violence  In  Palestine  In  terms  of  a  con- 
flict between  the  "Arab  and  Jewish  commu- 
nities of  Palestine."  There  Is  nothing  secret 
or  even  controversial  about  the  facts  which  I 
have  tried  to  summarize.  The  Mandatory 
Power  has  reported  to  the  United  Natlors 
Palestine  Commission  on  three  separate  Ir- 
curslons  which  took  place  In  January.  Tfce 
Mandatory  Power  has  also  reported  to  tbe 
Permanent  Members  of  the  Security  Council 
on  several  further  Incursions  which  tock 
place  In  February  and  March.  The  United 
Kingdom  Government  has  made  public  fur- 
ther authentic  information  on  this  subjeit 
through  official  statements  In  the  House  of 
Commons.  I  believe  that  the  United  Kingdom 
representative  here  present  will  agree  with 
me  if.  basing  myself  on  official  United  King- 
dom figures.  I  would  estimate  the  totil 
strength  of  these  invading  forces  at  Bppro:c« 
Imately  7  500.  From  the  same  United  King- 
dom sources  It  can  be  deduced  that  the»e 
men  come  well  armed  and  equipped,  uni- 
formed and  organized  In  military  formatioa. 
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The   Mandatory  Power,   which  has   abdi- 
cated Its  responsibility  as  the  guardian   of 
the  frontiers  of  Palestine  and  relegated  It- 
self to  the  role  of  a  mere  recorder  of  their 
violations,  does  not  seem  to  have  registered 
the   direct    resporislblllty    of    Arab    govern- 
ments for  all  these  Invasions  save  as  regards 
an    incursion    from    Syria    <m    January    21, 
1948,   against   which    His   Majesty's    govern- 
ment in  the  United  Kingdom  ledged  a  pro- 
test   of   sorts   with    the   government   of   the 
Syrian  Republic  and  the  Kingdom  of  Trcns- 
Jordan.    The  protest  was  Ignored,  no  further 
action  was  taken  by  the  United  Kingdom,  and 
Incursions  from  Syria  continued  and  became 
more  open      But  we  need  net  resort  to  the 
good  offices  of  the  Mandatory  Power  to  pro- 
vide     evidence      that      Arab      governments 
have   organized    these    invasions.    The   evi- 
dence   is    more    direct    and    authentic.     It 
comes  from  those  governments  themselves. 
It  is  revealed  In  recruiting  regulations  Issued 
by  the  Svrlan  Minister  of  Defense:  In  photo- 
graphs of  the  Syrian  Prime  Minister  super- 
vising the  training  of  troops  for  war  In  Pales- 
tine at  Quatena  barracks  In  Syria;  in  the  ac- 
tion of  the  Egyptian  Government  in  allotting 
military  barracks  at  HUmlyeh  and  Helwan  for 
the  same  purpose;  in  the  assignment  by  the 
■gyptlan  Government  of  budgetary  alloca- 
tions   lor    operations    In    Palcetlne;    In    the 
announcement  of  the  Lebanese  Prime  Min- 
ister on  February  25  of  his  government's  in- 
tention    to    supply    Palestine     with     arms, 
money,  and  men  until  there  'will  be  noth- 
ing in  Palestine  but  a  military  Arab  state." 
The  evidence  of  these  aggressive  Invasions 
and  of  the  responsibUity  of  the  Arab  gov- 
ernmenU   for   them   is   too   voluminous   for 
me   to   recite   here,     I   therefore    beg   leave 
to   submit,    as   written    information,   under 
rule  39  of  the  Provisional  Rules  of  Procedure 
of  the  Security  Council,  two  memoranda  on 
the    subject    with    annexes.     The    Security 
Council  should   at  least   not  fall   to  record 
this  notorious  aggression,  even  If  it  proves 
unatle  to  suppress  It. 

ThU   campaign   of   aggression    raises   two 
questions   which   are   relevant   in   my   sub- 
mission  to   the   first  of   the  United  Slates 
resolutions.     First,  there   is  a   fundamental 
point  of  principle.     Is  it  legitimate  for  mem- 
ber states  to  use  force  against  a  settlement 
adopted  by  the  General  Assembly?     The  rep- 
resenUtlves  of   Arab  states   In   their   state- 
ments befcu-e  the  Security  Council  have  tried 
to  evade  the  issue  by  arguing  that  member 
states    are    under    no   obligation   to    comply 
with  a  resolution  of  the  General  Assembly. 
Not   to  comply   Is  one   thing.    Openly   and 
actively  to  defy  is  quite  another.    So  much 
for  the  aggressor  states.     But  a  more  seri- 
ous quesUon  arises  In  relation  to  the  Secu- 
rity Council  itself.     Is  it  proper  for  the  Se- 
curity  Council,   having   received   conclusive 
evidence  of  aggression  actually  committed, 
to  take  no  steps  at  all  to  suppress,  nay.  not 
even  to  condemn— nor  even  to  record— that 
aggression?     Is   It   a  Just   Interpretation   of 
the  Security  Council's  function  In  this  ques- 
tion that  It  should  obey  the  demand  of  the 
aggressor  at  plstol-polrt,  and  advocate  a  re- 
vision of  a  General  Assembly  resolution  for 
no  other  reason  than  that  the  resolution  is 
•aealled  by  armed  force?     Does  the  United 
Nations  seek  In  the  case  of  Palestine  a  set- 
tlement on  the  basis  of  equity  and  mutual 
adjustment,  or  is  it  merely  In  ptirsult  of  a 
settlement    against    which    the    Arabs    will 
graciously  condescend  not  to  use  force?     It 
would  be  presumptuous  on  my  part  to  elabo- 
rate on  the  point  that  the  principle  Involved 
m  these  questions  transcends  even  the  grave 
episode  which  Is  under  discussion  and  aCfccts 
the  very   foundations   of   the   international 
cttler. 

It  Is  all  the  more  Inadmissible  for  the 
Security  Council  to  take  no  action  against 
the  patent  external  aggression  which  is  In 
progrees  In  view  of  the  fact  that  there  Is  a 
general  agreement  on  the  requirements  of 
the  Charier  in  this  matter.    Thus,  on  Feb- 


ruary 24.  1948,  the  distinguished  representa- 
tive of  the  United  States  on  the  Security 
CouncU  took  a  keen  Interest  in  this  matter 
of  aggression.     He  said: 

"Attempts  to  frustrate  the  General  Assem- 
bly's recommendation  by  the  threat  or  use 
of  force  •  •  •  on  the  part  of  states  or 
peoples  outside  Palestine  are  contrary  to  the 
Charter." 

But  on  that  very  day  of  February  24.  as 
though  In  direct  response  to  Ambassador 
Austin's  words,  the  mandatory  power  reported 
to  the  permanent  members  of  the  Security 
Council  that  "between  500  and  1.000  IraqU, 
Lebanese.  Syrians.  Egyptians,  and  Trtns- 
Jordanlans  entered  Samaria  and  Galilee 
across  the  Jordan  and  the  Lebanese  frontier." 
Again,  the  representative  of  France  de- 
clared In  the  Security  Council: 

"It  la  quite  Inadmissible  that  any  state 
member  of  the  United  Nations  in  a  terri- 
tory which  is  not  Its  own  should  by  armed 
force  oppose  the  efforts  of  other  members 
of  the  United  Nations  to  Implement  a  resolu- 
tion of  the  General  Assembly.  Such  action 
goes  much  further  than  mere  abstention 
from  participation  in  implementation  which 
the  Charter  allows.  We  are  faced  here  with 
open  revolt,  which  is  clearly  contrary  to  the 
Charter." 

These  exemplary  words  were  spckcn  on 
March  5. 

Yet  on  that  day  of  March  5,  according  to 
BrltUh  official  sources,  the  notorious  prolog* 
of  Adolf  Hitler,  Fawzl  al-KawnkJl,  entered 
Palestine  with  his  headquarters  troops  to 
assume  command  of  the  so-called  Yartnuk 
formation.  He  was  acting  in  conformity 
with  the  decLslon  taken  at  a  meeting  which 
took  place  In  Damascus  on  February  5  under 
the  chairmanship  of  the  President  of  the 
Syrian  Republic,  when,  according  to  a  flrst- 
hand  report  by  the  Damascus  correspondent 
of  the  Cairo  dally  Al-Masri: 

"Gen.  Ismail  Safwat  was  appointed  com- 
mander In  chief  of  the  Arab  Liberation  Army, 
Ckn.  Taha  Pasha  al-Hashlml  was  nominated 
Inspector  of  the  Liberation  Armies,  and  Fawzl 
al-KawukJl  was  entrusted  with  the  com- 
mand of  the  Al-Yarmuk  formation." 

It  is  always  a  diverting  experience  to  con- 
trast the  learned  speeches  of  the  Syrian 
representative  here,  replete  with  quotations 
from  the  Charter  and  protestations  of  Icyalty 
to  the  Ideals  of  peace,  with  the  quite  dif- 
ferent aspect  of  affairs  at  Damascus.  As  a 
member  of  the  Security  Council,  Syria  is  one 
of  those  states  on  which  the  members  of 
the  United  Nations  have  conferred  primary 
responsibility  for  the  maintenance  of  '.nter- 
uational  peace  and  security. 

It  is  all  very  well  for  the  Syrian  represenU- 
tlve  on  the  Security  Council  to  make  here 
the  bold  assertion,  as  he  did  on  March   16, 
that  "the  Arab  states.  Including  Syria,  have 
not  interfered  by  taking  part  In  these  en- 
counters."    The  representative  of  Syria  took 
no    trouble    to    explain — the    overwhelming 
body  of  evidence  to  the  contrary — the  fact 
that  It  was  no  less  a  person  than  the  President 
of  his  republic  who  presided  over  the  ap- 
pointment of  commanders  of  the  Arab  forces 
of  invasion,  the  numerous  statements  mada 
by  the  Syrian  Defense  Minister  acknowledg- 
ing   his    direction    of    the    operation.?,    the 
ofBclal    proclamations   of   the    Sjrrian   Gov- 
ernment regarding  the  recruitment  of  volun- 
teers, the  physical  appearance  of  the  Syrian 
Prime    Minister    and   Defense    Minister    re- 
spectively  at   training   centers    and    at    the 
head  of  convoys  driving  toward  the  Pales- 
tine frontier,  etc.    It  is  on  Syrian  territory, 
under  the  direct  charge  of  the  Syrian  Gov- 
ernment,   that    armed    forces    are    trained, 
equipped  and  dispatched  across  the  frontier 
to  commit  aggression  and  attempt  to  over- 
throw a  United  Nations  decision  by  force. 
If  the  Security  Council  sees  aggression  go- 
ing on  before  Its  very  eyes  and  proceeds  to 
fulfill  the  main  objective  of  that  aggression 
by  recommending  a  revision  of  the  General 
Assembly  8  resolution,  the  consequences  for 


world  peace   must  Indeed  be  grave.    These 
consequences  entail  a  very  heavy  responsi- 
bUity for   the   leading   world   power   which 
sponsors  the  present  resolution.     To  recapit- 
ulate,   the    United    States    draft    resolution 
tears  the  problem  out  of   its  context   and 
treats  the  conflict  In  complete  isolation  from 
the  question  as  to  who  upholds  and  who  de- 
fies the  United  Nations  authority;  It  Ignores 
the  greatest  feature  of  the  Palestine  crisis 
which  Is  aggression  from  outside:  It  flies  In 
the  face  of  facts  by  diagnosing  the  crlsU  as 
the  result  of  a  mere  local  communal  clash; 
by  implication.  It  exonerates  the  aggressor 
states  of  all  guilt:  without  even  attempting 
to  deal  with  the  invasion  of  Palestine  by 
foreign  forces  It  misses  the  target  by  urging 
a   local   truce  as  a   remedy.     In   brief,   the 
resolution  perpetrates   a  triple  cptlcsl   Illu- 
sion:  Prst,  it  arbitrarily  separates  the  con- 
flict from  its  International  setting:  second, 
it    artificially    reduces    Its    scope;    third.    It 
wantonly  creates  a  position  of  false  equality 
between  the  Jews  and  the  Arabs.     In  pre- 
senting the  resolution,  the  representative  of 
the  United  SUtes.  quoting  from  his  earlier 
report,  to  balance  the  uneven  scales,  conjures 
up  an  imaginary  "infiltration  Into  Palestine 
•     •     •     by  sea,  of  groups     •     •     •  with  the 
purpose  of  taking  part  in  violence."    In  the 
resolution  Itself  the  Jewnsh  agency  and  the 
Arab  higher  committee  are  put  on  an  equal 
footing  of  culpability.    The  fact  that  It  was 
the  Arabs  who  started  the  offensive  while  the 
Jews  reacted  In  defense  is  completely  oblit- 
erated. 

It  Is  against  this  background  that  It  Is 
my  duty  to  set  before  the  Security  Council 
the  attitude  of  the  Jewish  agency  and  of  the 
Jewish  population  of  Palestine  toward  the 
proposals  for  a  truce.  That  attitude  was 
expressed  in  a  letter  which  I  had  the  honor 
to  address  on  March  17  to  the  Secretajy  Gen- 
eral In  response  to  a  question  put  to  us  by 
the  United  States  delegation  In  the  course 
of  the  consultations  held  by  the  permanent 
members  of  the  Security  Council.  The  letter 
reads  as  follows: 

"I  have  the  honor,  on  behalf  of  the  Jewish 
./^ency  for  Palestine,  to  submit  the  follow- 
ing reply  to  the  question  addressed  to  the 
Jewish  Agency  as  to  whether  It  would  be 
prepared  to  enter  Into  the  necessary  agree- 
ments to  bring  about  an  effective  truce  in 
Palestine. 

"l.  It  must  be  emphasized  that  Insofar  as 
the  t^rm  "truce"  implies  a  conflict  between 
two  belligerents  it  does  not  accurately  fit 
the  facts  of  the  present  situation,  in  which, 
on  the  one  hand,  an  attempt  is  being  mads 
by  the  Arab  states  and  the  Arabs  of  Pales- 
tine to  alter  by  force  a  settlement  approved 
by  the  General  Assembly  of  the  United  Na- 
tions, while  the  Jewish  community  has  been 
defending  Itself  and  the  decision  of  the 
United  Natloiis  which  It  has  loyally  accepted. 
"2.  Subsequent  to  the  adoption  of  the  res- 
olution of  the  General  Assembly  of  Novem- 
ber 29  on  the  future  government  of  Pales- 
tine, the  Jewish  population  In  Palestine  has 
been  subjected  to  attacks  by  Arab  forces, 
including  armed  bands  from  outside  the 
country  which,  as  the  United  Nations  Pales- 
tine Commission  has  reported  to  the  Secu- 
rity Council,  are  attempting  to  alter  the  reso- 
lution of  the  General  Assembly  by  force. 

"3.  The  Jewish  people  have  In  no  case  re- 
sorted to  aggression  against  the  Arab  people 
nor  do  they  seek  conflict  with  them.  At  the 
same  lime  the  Jews  of  Palestine  have  been 
obliged  to  take  measures  to  protect  them- 
selves from  attack  and  to  uphold  their  rights 
xindet  the  United  Nations  resolution. 

"4.  The  moment  that  Arab  aggression 
ceases  Jewish  armed  reaction  will  also  ter- 
minate. There  must,  of  course,  be  a  clear 
understanding  that  the  cessation  of  Arab 
aggression  will  also  Include  the  stoppaee  of 
preparatlcns  for  future  aggression,  the  evac- 
uation of  foreign  forces  and  the  pcevantton 
of  further  incursion  of  armed  bands  Into 
Palestine. 
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"ft.  r  la  HsuxnMl  that  any  arrantcement 
for  a  truce  will  be  carried  out  within  the 
framen  ork  of  the  Implementation  of  the 
resolution  of  the  General  Assembly  and  In 
strict  ronformlty  with  the  timetable  pro- 
Tided  1 1  that  resolution. " 

It  w  11  be  seen  from  this  letter  that  the 
aim  of  avoidir.^  violence  in  Palestine  is  one 
which  the  Jewish  Agency  and  the  Jewish 
people  of  Palestine  wholeheartedly  uphold. 
Hm  sa<  Tiflce  of  young  lives  in  detendinx  the 
comni  oity  against  wanton  attack  is  a  source 
at  •Qcjunulnf  grief  and  sorrow,  and  the 
and  casualties  Inflicted  upon  all 
of  the  population  are  a  grievous 
feurtfeii  We  long  to  end  this  sequence  of 
bicodsl  ted  in  the  context  of  obedience  to 
interni  tional  law  and  without  detriment  to 
legitiinkte  rights.  Therefore  the  underlv- 
tug  kk  a  of  a  truce  is  most  welcome  to  us. 
We  mi  ist  only  be  concerned  to  pursue  the 
aim  ir  a  manner  that  will  ensure  a  real 
truce  ind  lead  to  a  lasting  peace  and  not 
prodiue  a  mere  breathing  spell  as  a  prel< 
ude  tc  renewed  violence  under  worse  con- 
dition: .  In  particular  the  purpoaea  of  order 
cannoi  be  separated  from  the  Durix)ses  of 
law.  Order  cannot  be  purchased  by  setting 
law  asi  de 

I  ncv  draw  particular  attention  to  para- 
graph 4  of  our  letter  in  which  the  Jewish 
agenc]  btlpulates  "the  evacuation  of  foreign 
totem  and  the  prevention  of  further  incur- 
( t  armed  bands  into  Palestine"  as  in- 
ible  conditions  of  any  truce.  There 
la  no  t-eality  In  "a  truce  between  the  Arab 
and  J<  wish  oommuntties  of  Palestine"  when 
%lM  Ai  ate  community  u  merely  a  aubtMtary 
•t»at  of  agtrmalun.  when  the  Jewtak  eom- 
munlt  r  has  no  other  Interest  but  to  defend 
itself  »n»1  tuuve  (..!*>»••'<  >  -  'he  fulflllmeni 
of  an   luthortaed  1^  program,  and 

wliaM   lte«  ieur««  ut   iis^i<»ai.<u  llaa  outoMe 
«|M  m  RlVOl  af  bPth   parties  and   io«rMlM 
WMipiKimha  very  i'«<i>i.<r  ,4  iMfMintry. 
flMiifPttir»le*l)i««i.«u  «Ma«|||M««)l(l«ty 

It  Ml  Mimnwii  tt  pnnftrt  tntMiiiftns  oh 

tM  i»  i  nf  tha  Arakg  m  IWf  M  llMM  h>i.  1 ... 

lilt    lhi>  .< 

We  I  tM.  >..>  nt>u  wp  are  juatUM m cuumnil 
their  npulslutt  and  Ul«l  llM  WHWltl  Ot 
Ukli  9  m4M  It  tolll  IfigMiAl  MA  MtMMVti 

ivo  iwfpn  MiyWMft  ni  tnt  worai  win  TBtiui* 

4n  a  tru'e  with  invading  forces  c<<n* 
,  upon  It  and  poised  tn  strike  This 
bt  not  •  truce.    It  would  be  a  rapu* 
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9ver.  the  armed  formations  concerned 
M«  M^Uy  Mtntlflable.  The  report  of  that 
Ittl*  Damascus  meeting  of  February 
6.  to  ifhlch  I  have  already  referred,  goes  on 
to  say 

"It  1  %B  agreed  to  divide  Palestine  Into  four 
mtlltaiy  areaa,  each  of  which  will  be  under 
•  comr  landing  officer  responsible  to  the  com- 
mande -  In  chief  it.  e..  Oen.  Ismail  Safwat.  an 
Iraqi  general,  with  his  headquarters  at  Da- 
maacuj  ) .  Certain  internal  powers,  however, 
were  i;:  anted  to  the  Palestine  Arab  command 
In  the  Jerxualem  area. 

The  location  of  the  main  formations  of 
ttaaac  orelgn  invaders  can  easily  l>e  found. 
Thus.  I  in  March  16.  the  battle  order  of  Fawal 
al-Kav  ukjl'a  troops  was.  according  to  our 
tnfonratlon  at  that  date,  roughly,  as  follows: 

The  First  Tarmuk  Regiment  of  Syrian 
troops  at  Jaba  village  between  Nablus  and 
Jentn  commanded  by  a  Syrian  officer.  Mo- 
hamm  Id  Safe. 


Second  Tarmuk  Regiment  of  Syrian 
at  Jenln.  under  Haahem  Mohammad. 


Al-Rusaeln  Itegimant  at  Attn  village, 


•omroi  nded  by  Abdul  Wahhab,  an  Iraqi. 

The  Al-Haaan  Regiment  at  Tubas  village. 
•ommi  nded  by  Mahmud  al-Hlndl.  an  Iraqi. 

An  X  «ql  contingent  at  Ras  ul-Aln.  near  the 
■oarc*  of  the  Jeniaalem  water  supply. 

An  I  syptlan  contingent  at  Qaxa. 

A  B.  tnian-Moslem  contingent  at  Lydda. 


The  authority  supervising  the  truce  should 
not  have  much  difficulty  in  locating  any  of 
theee  large  imits.  though  some  individuals 
may  be  found  to  have  merged  with  the  gen- 
eral population. 

It  IS  clear  from  the  alxjve-quoted  report 
of  the  Damaacus  meeting  and  from  other 
local  evidence  that  foreign  commanders  re- 
sponsible to  Damascus  are  in  control  of  all 
Arab  military  operations  in  Palestine  ex- 
cept In  Jerusalem.  In  that  city  alone,  the 
Arab  Higher  Committee,  operating  under  the 
orders  of  the  Mufti,  has  t>een  awarded  quali- 
fied freedom.  Its  role,  according  to  a  state- 
ment issued  on  Good  Friday.  Is  to  organize 
force  against  any  attempts  to  establish  Jeru- 
salem as  an  international  city  held  by  the 
United  Nations  tn  trust  for  mankind.  It 
would  thus  be  quite  unrealistic  to  negotiate 
a  truce  with  the  Arab  Higher  Committee  for 
any  area  except  Jerusalem,  where  alone  this 
local  Palestinian  body  haa  some  jurisdiction. 
80  far  as  Jerusalem  is  concerned,  the  Jewish 
agency  has  already  stated  that  It  Is  prepared 
to  negotiate  a  truce  with  the  body  which  it 
recognizes  as  responsible  for  the  disorders 
there. 

I  would  also  draw  attention  to  the  first 
paragraph  of  the  letter  quoted,  which  ex- 
plains the  Inapplicability  of  the  term  truce" 
to  the  situation  now  existing  in  Palestine. 
The  parties  confronting  each  other  are  the 
Jews,  defending  a  lawful  International  de- 
cuion,  and  AratM  both  inside  and  outside 
Palestine  who  are,  in  the  words  of  the  United 
Nations  Palestine  Commission,  "defying  the 
resolution  of  the  General  Assembly  and  at- 
tempting to  overthrow  It  by  force."  Neither 
In  their  alms,  nor  in  the  relation  of  their 
•i-ttvuiea  to  the  terms  of  the  Charter,  can 
thr-e  two  altfea  juatly  ba  equated  In  this 
rraprtt,  the  United  States  draft  reaolutluii, 
.  ,,.  r,,,.  .,,y  diatinetloii  be'**'"'  "■•■"••aloa 
•■    between  oImo  ^I  #•• 
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main  •  h  of  the  attacking  party.     It 

Is  necet>o...  j  1,0  make  this  point  clear  since  a 
situctlon  may  arise  In  which  one  of  the 
partlm  makea  the  truce  conditional  on  the 
tfmptmioa  of  the  Assembly  s  resolution, 
while  the  other  party  makes  it  conditional 
on  the  maintenance  of  that  resolution.  It 
should  go  without  saying  that  there  can  be 
no  equation  between  the  upholding  of  an 
international  instrument  and  its  violation. 
The  Security  Council,  as  an  organ  of  the 
United  Nations,  can  ^ardly  take  any  other 
view.  On  March  8.  the  representative  of 
France  In  the  Security  Cour.cll  said: 

"If  the  validity  of  the  Assembly's  recom- 
mendatt(»i  and  lu  binding  character  on  cer- 
tain statM  can  be  queatloiMd.  tlMre  can  be 
no  dtscviHlaii  as  to  its  appUoitlon  to  and 
Its  binding  character  upon  all  the  organs 
of  the  United  Nations,  including.  oX  course. 
the  Security  Council." 

We  fully  share  thia  eoaoapMoo  of  the  bind- 
ing character  of  ths  iMOtaMon  and  of  the 
Security  Council's  lack  of  eompetcnc*  to  Mt 
It  aside.  It  Is  unrmsonable  to  requlrt  on*  of 
the  parties  to  the  trtKe  to  ■acrlAct  Its  rights 
in  law  In  order  that  the  otlMt  ptrty.  having 
won  lu  aim.  may  dealst  from  the  violence  by 
which  It  was  achieved. 

Dr.  Chatm  Welsmann.  universally  ac- 
kBovledged  as  the  greatest  Jewiah  leader  of 
mm  ■aoeaitlon.  stated  last  week  in  this  con- 
nection : 


•There  has  been  a  solemn  Judgment  by 
the  authorized  tribunal.  The  duty  of  ccn- 
ctllatton  Is  to  summon  all  parties  to  the 
obedience  of  Judgment,  not  to  adapt  Jwlg- 
ment  to  the  will  of  the  defiant  party." 

Mr.  President,  we  do  not  deem  tt  useful 
at  this  stage  to  go  into  all  the  detailed  is- 
pects  of  a  truce  negotiation.  The  main  pr  n- 
clple  to  bt  followed  is  to  avoid  any  impr»- 
ston.  under  the  terms  of  a  truce,  that  vloleiice 
la  politically  rewarded,  that  It  Is  left  f-ee 
by  the  conditions  of  the  truce  to  renew  ILself 
with  even  greater  vigor  when  occasion  arUee. 
and  that  It  Is  encouraged  by  the  very  dr- 
ctunstances  of  the  truce  to  repeat  Itself  tn 
the  future.  I  would  only  refer  to  one  over- 
riding question  which  should  be  cleared  up 
before  this  resolution  Is  voted.  The  main- 
tenance of  a  truce  requires  an  authority  to 
atipenrtse  Its  obaenranee  by  both  parties  if 
and  when  they  have  agreed  to  Its  terms.  Ihla 
authority  must  also  have  power  to  take  ac- 
tion against  any  violation  of  the  trtice  by 
one  of  the  signatories.  Its  particular  fuic- 
tlon  In  Palestine  must  be  to  watch  over  the 
frontiers  and  prevent  their  violation.  It 
seems  to  us  that  tt  would  not  be  realistic  to 
pursue  this  matter  far  without  any  assura.ice 
that  such  a  supervisory  authority  is  av;ai- 
able.  The  United  Sutes  can  hardly  be  una- 
ware that  the  Issue  of  enforcement  cannot 
t)e  shirked  In  the  Palestine  problem,  aot 
even  in  the  maintenance  of  a  truce. 

Finally.  I  should  like  to  urge,  on  the  hists 
of  these  submlsstoiis,  that  the  resolution  t>e 
amended  to  conform  with  the  realities  of  the 
situation,  the  dominant  fact  of  which  Is  lor- 
elgn  aggreaslon.  As  has  been  pointed  out. 
the  draft  tn  lu  present  r-rir^  \*  based  on  the 
Illusion  of  an  Internal  and  If  I',  la 

r- "^  as  sett!!-  ■  •'■-  iuir  I'i  n  truce  n»go« 

It  may  :  0  the  end  It  hai  in 

VIVA,    namely,    the  .an   of   peace    In 

falesilne  and  the  r n  of  vhaencr  as 

•  (aciur  aaeetini  intMtMUtMiai  policy. 

I    eOH^*    IV. .Ill    111    Ilia    kaiUtllil    rrK.  1I  III  l,il\     a.!!!* 

Ilttll*4  '  t 


\  \\V      I  M 


( 


le  I'  <    li  It' 

taV  Ills    pKlp  B 

today  1  year  lew  I  day  niMcf  1  <•  re* 

riii««t  «•«•  ,.i  1  .i,,.ii».  preeented  t  .  :  "i  ed 
^.  msed  in  1  '1     'i     ■-    rp   >«i 

laeniicni  A  wciU  has  been  nddetl.  i  lie 
voni  li  "further,"  Thia  may.  or  may  rot, 
NprwMt  profTiM, 

One  may  amtime  that  this  resolution,  1  ke 
the  truce  propoeal.  emanated  from  the  rtn- 
suitattons  of  the  permanent  members  of  the 
Security  Council.  The  permanent  membirs. 
It  will  be  recalled,  were  asked  by  the  Security 
Council : 

"To  consult  and  to  Inform  the  Secur  ty 
Council  regarding  the  situation  with  resp<ct 
to  Palestine  and  to  make,  as  a  result  of  such 
consultations,  recommendations  to  It  te- 
garding  the  guidance  and  Instructions  whl:h 
the  council  might  usefully  give  to  the  Pi.l- 
estlne  commission  with  a  view  of  Implement- 
ing the  resolution  of  the  General  Assembly." 

Up  to  this  moment,  no  such  suggestion  has 
been  made  to  the  Security  Council  as  to  how 
the  Assembly's  resolution  may  be  imple- 
mented. If  there  were  any  coruultatlons  on 
this  particular  subject,  and  If  any  condi- 
alona  were  reached  00  their  result,  theee  har* 
not  been  repotted. 

The  JewUh  Agency,  tor  lU  part,  did  subnr.lt 
to  the  conference  of  the  four  permanent 
members  of  the  Council  Its  concrete  pro- 
joeals  regarding  the  steps  thst  might  be 
taken  by  the  Security  Council  with  a  view 
to  insuring  the  Implementation  of  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly's  resolution.  For  the  sake  of 
the  record  and  for  the  Information  of  the 
nonpermanent  memt>ers  of  the  Security 
Council,  I  would,  with  the  permission  of  the 
president,  read  here  the  text  of  theee  pro- 
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poaals,  made  on  March  12, 1948.    They  were  as 
follows : 

"1.  To  assume  the  responfilbllltles  assigned 
to  It  In  the  General  Aaaembly's  plsn  for  Im- 
plementaticn. 

"2.  To  determine  any  attempt  to  alter,  by 
force,  the  Assembly's  resolution  as  a  'threat 
to  the  peace,  tweach  of  the  peace,  or  act  of 
aggression.' 

-3.  To  determine  that  a  threat  to  the  peace 
doaa  axUt  in  view  of  actions  by  certain  Arab 
foeemmants. 

"4.  To  call  upwn  Arab  member  states  to 
stop  recruiting  and  organizing  armed  forces 
to  resist  the  Assembly's  resolution,  and  to 
withdraw  their  nationals  already  sent  for  this 
purpose. 

"5.  To  call  upon  Arab  states  to  stop  their 
warlike  propaganda  and  incitement  contrary 
to  unanimous  resolution  of  Assembly  against 
warmongering  (October  12,  1947). 

"6.  To  call  upon  mandatory  power  to  pre- 
vent the  entry  of  unauthorized  foreign  forces 
and  to  expel  those  already  in  Palestine. 

"7.  To  Instruct  the  Palestine  Commission 
to  proceed  with  all  speed  with  all  phasee 
of  implementation,  with  special  priority  to 
the  establishment  of  Provincial  Councils  of 
government  and  the  organisation  and  equip- 
ment of  mtlUlas. 

"8.  To  call  upon  Member  States  to  offer 
arms  to  parties  cooperating  with  the  UN 
Bcaolutlon  and  to  withhold  them  from  thoee 
defying  It. 

"9.  To  empower  the  Palestine  CommUslon 
to  take  all  steps  which  may  assist  In  the 
maintenance  of  peace  In  Jerusalem." 

These  were  the  proposals  which  Dr.  SUver 
put  forward  on  our  behalf  at  our  meeting 
with  the  Tour  permanent  members  of  the 
Security  Council  The  JewUh  agency  la  not 
aware  whether  thU  ntne-potnt  program  was 
tver  duotiaaed. 

lA  siotivatiug  hu  ouunaala  oC  Inaction  ko 
tba  laeuruy  OuunoU.  tha  rwraaattUUve  ui 
Uia  Vnll«4  tiaiee  haa  »iKt««  Uial  U  hM  baan 
ImMMtM*  *0  ttit»»«»«^t  the  General 
iWfVTmlwmit  it  »eawful  waana 
■At  MMali  IIM  tMl  •!  MM  MuUtm 
it  llMOtMna  MMHMf  to  vMllw  iMr 
Hmmi,  WM«M  SttolMM.  MMI  ttl^<^  (« 
^H  W  «iarfM  Mil  iMMMUUy  It  muai  n^niain 
1  ve     Threataof  y»«»leh<»e  n«i>l>">t  lih' 

plinr-'Mntlnn  reechoed  In  the  Onirrnl  A^- 
itMbly  and  In  the  ad  hoc  committee  oh  the 
Hleatlne  question  in  the  course  of  the  dls- 
ctlaalons.  They  reeounded  till  the  very  Inat 
moment  before  the  voting.  The  General 
Assembly  adopted  Its  hUtorlo  decUlon  In 
the  teeth  of  these  threats.  If  It  had  In- 
tended to  retreat  and  drop  the  pl.in  v,hcn 
confronted  by  an  atumpt  to  resist  It  by 
force,  what  was  the  meaning  of  the  express 
and  emphatic  provisions  Included  In  the 
reaolutlon  regarding  the  dutlee  of  the  Se- 
curity Council  to  take  specific  action  If  faced 
with  such  an  attempt? 

Tet  the  fact  that  the  Assemt>ly  did  not  set 
peaceful  ImplemenUiion  as  a  prerequisite  by 
no  means  signifies  that  the  implementation 
of  the  plan  could  not  be  carried  out  peace- 
fully. What  is  undeniable  is  that  the  peace- 
ful implementation  of  the  plan  would  In- 
evitably have  l)oen  gravely  Jeopardized— as  it 
has  indeed  been  Jeopardized — by  the  abeence 
of  an  adequate  force  to  back  It  up.  But  since 
when  haa  the  btUldlng  up  and  maintenance 
of  an  armed  force  to  buttreas  peace,  national 
or  international,  become  morally  approbrlous 
ur  politically  uuacccpUble?  Hlatory  abounds 
with  Insunces.  of  which  the  most  tragic  Is 
the  position  of  the  democracies  In  1039,  when 
lack  of  f<  rce  In  defense  of  peace  became  the 
direct  cause  of  war. 

What  haa  happened  Insofar  as  the  partition 
plan  In  Palestine  Is  eouoerned?  A  special 
Intarnatloiial  fcice  to  insure  Its  implemen- 
tatkMi  was  not  provided.  The  force  which  Is 
la  PalaaUne  today  by  virtue  of  an  lulema- 
ttonal  dispensation— the  BrllUh  Army— hr-s 
rcruied  to  cooperate  in  the  execution  of  the 
pUn.     lU  very  passivity  served  as  a  most 


powerful  encouragement  to  the  forces  of  dis- 
order. But  the  role  of  the  United  Kingdom 
In  the  present  Palestine  crisis  has  not  l>een 
purely  passive.  It  Is  not  merely  that  the 
United  Kingdom  as  the  mandatory  power 
has  chosen  administratively  to  obstrwt  the 
plan.  Its  political  attitude  had  more  far- 
reaching  and  more  calamitous  effects  The 
policy  of  the  United  Kingdom  in  the  Middle 
East  is  based  on  the  active  support  of  the 
Arab  league.  The  United  Kingdom  cunnot 
therefore  dlveet  itself  from  responsibility  for 
the  militant  line  of  active  aggression  against 
the  Jews  of  Palestine  and  armed  defiance  of 
the  United  Nations  authority  which  Its  col- 
lective ally,  the  Arab  league,  has  adopted  and 
Is  Rieadlly  pursuing. 

On  the  other  hand,  as  regards  arms  for 
the  Jewish  population,  a  position  of  the  most 
glaring  Inequality  was  created  l)etween  the 
Jews  and  the  Arabs.  The  United  Kingdom 
has  continued  to  supply  arms  to  the  govern- 
ments of  the  Arab  League,  regardlesa  of  the 
fact  that  those  very  governments  were  in 
turn  supplying  arms  for  the  antl-Unlt<d  Na- 
tions rebellion  in  Palestine.  Only  3  weeks 
ago  the  Arab  Legion  In  Palestine  received 
considerable  quantities  of  new  British  arms. 
At  the  same  time,  the  United  Kingdom  has 
conUnued  to  blockade  the  shores  of  Pales- 
tine against  any  importation  of  arms  by  the 
Jews  inside  the  country.  Simultaneously 
armed  Arab  forces  have  poured  in  from  out- 
side before  the  eyes  of  the  British  forces 
which  have  maintained  the  role  of  mere  on- 
lookers. The  mandatory  power  disarmed 
many  Palestinian  Jews  and  armed  many 
Palestinian  Arabs.  Only  a  few  days  ago  it 
pMsed  to  Arab  attackers  a  quantity  ot  arms 
which  tt  took  away  tnmx  the  Jews. 

As  to  other  governmenu,  the  United  States 
haa  Instituted  an  Indiscriminate  embargo 
on  the  exportation  ot  arms  to  the  Middle 
Kaat,  denying  arms  to  Uie  hard-pieaawl  Java 
\n  the  aame  meMauie  m  to  the  Arab  i«Mree< 
lora,  Oartain  other  lovarnmtnwi  are  ra- 
porlad  to  he  m^mm  armi  le  IHa  Araba.  Tha 
Arahi  hava  aavan  italM.  TM  Mini  Un 
nona,  Tha  •aatirlly  OotiMtt  haa  UiM  M 
anion  eiUtar  to  MOvMt  a  ferat  m  "  - 
ot  Uta  |»Ua  or  il  Umi  le  am  ihoit 
Ul|  II  OAi  UMMilvta. 

The  aordid  lacnrd  el  he«  every  piMpuaad 
step  of  the  Palaoilna  0(HAaiMi(<ii  haa  boon 
impeded  and  nbstrucfad  la  too  well  known 
to  nerd  rrprtltmn, 

To  oum  It  up.  the  will  to  Implement  the 
plan  ppflcefiUly  was  not  forthmmlng.  In 
the  absence  of  that  will,  the  way  to  imple- 
mentation has  not  been  found. 

Tet  despite  all  chicanery  and  Indifference, 
the  stream  of  life  has  proved  Irresistible. 
What  Is  inherent  In  the  nature  of  things  and 
la  the  logic  of  developments  is  forcing  Us 
way  through.  Partition  and  the  establish- 
ment of  a  Jewish  state  are  actually  in 
progress.  The  mandatory  regime  la  disin- 
tegrating. The  vacuum  created  thereby  can- 
not but  be  filled.  A  new  regime  has  already 
lieen  born  and  is  growing  in  the  womb  of 
the  old.  The  Jewish  state,  potentially  and 
actually.  Is  an  organic.  Integral  pert  of  Pales- 
tine. Come  what  may,  the  Jews  of  Palestine 
are  determined  to  obtain  the  necessary  arms 
and  defend  themselves  and  their  state.  Self- 
preservation  and  responsibility  for  the  future 
of  the  Jewiah  people  dictate  their  course  of 
action.    They  have  no  other  choice. 

It  Is  at  this  stage  that  the  United  SUtee 
delerntlon  haa  come  forward  with  the  pro- 
posal that  a  special  session  of  the  Assembly 
be  called  again  to  consider  the  problem  of 
Palestine.  It  haa  been  mude  clear,  although 
the  draft  resolution  Itself  U  silent  on  this 
point,  that  what  It  would  propoae  In  the 
•peclal  aeMlon  U  a  plan  for  a  temporary 
trusteeshtp.  without  prejudice  to  the  char- 
acter of  the  final  political  eetUement. 

Our  attitude  toward  this  proposal  has  al- 
ready been  concisely  stated,  both  in  the  Im- 
n-.edlfito  reaction  of  our  representative  at 
the  Secuilty  Council  and  In  the  declaraUon 


adopted  JolnUy  by  the  Jewish  Agency  for 
Palestine  and  the  National  Council  of  Pales- 
tine Jews  in  Tel  Aviv. 

Trusteeship  means  denial  or  at  least  post- 
ponement of  Independence.  We  believe  that 
we  are  ripe  for  Independence.  So  are  the 
Arabs.  We  challenge  anyone  to  prove  that  we 
are  not.  We  have  passed  the  threshold  of 
statehood.    We  refuse  to  be  thrown  back 

The  United  States  Government  cannot  but 
be  aware  that  the  idea  of  trusteeship  for  Pal- 
estine has  l)een  thoroughly  discussed  by  the 
UNSCOP  and  rejected  by  that  body.  Here 
is  what  the  UNSCOP  had  to  say  in  its  unani- 
mous recommendation  II: 

"Although  sharply  divided  by  political 
Issues,  the  peoples  of  Palestine  are  sufficiently 
advanced  to  govern  themselves  independ- 
ently. 

"The  Arab  and  Jewish  peoples,  after  more 
than  a  quarter  of  a  century  of  tutelage  under 
the  mandate,  both  seek  a  means  ul  eOect.ve 
expression  for  their  national  aspirations. 

"It  is  highly  unlikely  that  any  arrange- 
ment which  would  fail  to  envlaage  independ- 
ence at  a  reasonably  early  date  would  hnd 
the  slightest  welcome  among  either  Arabs 
or  Jews." 

The  UNSCOP  also  pointed  out  in  its  com- 
ment to  the  unanimous  recommendation  III 
that  a  transitional  period  "would  in  all  like- 
lihood only  serve  to  aggravate  the  present 
difficult  situation  in  Palestine  unless  it  were 
related  to  a  specific  and  definitive  solution. 
which  would  go  into  etiect  immediately  upon 
the  termination  of  that  period." 

But  the  United  SUtes  Government, 
through  its  Chief  Executive,  has  declared 
that  partition  still  remained  the  ultimate 
goal  of  lu  Palestine  policy  and  that  the  pro- 
poaed  temporary  trusteeehip  was  designed 
merely  to  pave  the  way  fur  lt«  peaceful 
achievement  One  looks  In  vain  for  OOA* 
siatent  reaeoning  to  anplatu  thia  deviation 
from  the  original  program.  If  the  reaaon 
tor  abanduuiug  iMrUUen  aa  an  immediate 
obiaetive  U  arwad  oppoalUan,  ahy  ahould 
UMI  opMimeA  Ml  VOaka  le  a  tiuhleeahlp 

Um  ciif  jiwpoii  of  iNMA  la  le  •«><  v«  a*  an 
imariMdlary  ataiie  ieadtiiN  lewoNI  PMUUfM 
tn  titt  iMtUftt  li  ihp  »w«t  ujf  OeUMtt  CAl^W 
tileiii  10  vlelMM*.  why  »bettl4  net  vlulMtt^a 
praai  IM  aivaslMe  turlhtrt  Deae  net  a«* 
MioilQit  toad  OA  fpmmmxf  U.  on  tha 
other  hand,  what  U  meant  by  "eventual" 
partition  is  something  quite  different  from 
what  was  resolved  on  November  'M,  1947.  how 
can  the  Jews  be  expected  to  stibtntt  now  to  a 
course  calculated  eventually  to  lead  to  their 
undoing? 

Moreover  we  note  that  It  Is  proposed  to 
force  a  trusteeshtp  upon  a  country  ripe  for 
Independence  without  any  assurance  that  a 
trustee  U  available,  that  means  of  enforce- 
ment can  be  supplied,  that  any  section  of 
the  population  will  cooperate,  that  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  will  approve  an  agreement,  or 
that  a  working  regime  can  be  establUhed 
by  May  15.  The  charted  course  of  imple- 
mentation of  partition  is  to  be  replaced  by  a 
leap  Into  the  perUous  unknown. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Security  Council 
on  March  M  the  repreaentatlves  of  France 
and  Canada  stated  that  It  woiUd  be  neces- 
sary for  them  to  have  more  specific  knowl- 
edge of  what  waa  actually  Involved  in  the 
trusteeship  proposal  before  they  could  com- 
mit their  governmenu  to  support  a  recon- 
sideration of  the  Palestine  question  baaed 
on  the  trusteeship  idea.  It  is  therefore  sur- 
prlclng  that  not  a  single  one  of  the  crucial 
and  intricate  quesUons  raised  by  trust«e- 
•hlp  has  been  elucidated  so  far  by  the  United 
Stales  dclPRHtlon.  The  second  drnlt  resolu- 
tion Btm  invitee  the  Sacwrlty  Council  to  tcr 
out  on  a  course  with  1.0  dear  destination, 
and  no  milestones  on  the  way. 

It  U  not  too  late  to  return  to  the  path 
clearly  traced  by  the  General  Aseembtys 
resolution.  That  path  represenu  the  prod- 
uct of  8  months'  continuotjs  ccn»trt»:iive  in- 
ternational  thinking.    The   revcrsel  of  the 
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pfOCMi  tun  only  iMd  to  chaos  and  to  a  crlala 
of  eonfllenc*  In  the  United  Nation*  the  re- 
•ulu  of  which  are  Incalculable.  A  clock  may 
not  be  :umed  ao  sharply  backwards  without 
Injury  o  Its  mechanism.  The  General  As- 
Mmbly  of  the  United  Nations,  which  Is  so 
pr«eloui  an  instrument  for  the  peace  and 
profr**  i  of  mankind,  should  not  be  exposed 
to  this  rejection  of  lis  judgment  and  under- 
mining of  Its  authority 

In  conclusion.  I  beg  leave  to  call  the  at- 
tention of  the  Council  to  one  specific  prob- 
lem of  a  most  critical  urgency— a  problem 
which  has  a  direct  bearing  on  the  question 
of  truc(  I  refer  to  the  situation  In  Jeru- 
Mtom  tnd  to  the  responsibilities  of  the 
United  Nations  for  the  Immunity,  peace,  and 
welfare  of  that  holy  city  and  Its  environs. 

Unde-  the  plan  adopted  by  the  General 
Awemb  y  a  special  International  regime 
VBdrr  t  tie  United  Nations  Trvisteeshlp  Coun- 
cil was  decreed  for  Jerusalem.  The  exclu- 
sion fnm  the  Jewish  State  of  Jerusalem 
with  1  ;a  unique  historic  associations  for 
the  Je  vlsh  people  and  the  central  place 
It  occi  iples  In  Its  tradition  and  modern 
lift  wa  \  a  most  painful  sacrlflce.  Eloquent 
•ppSAli  were  made  to  the  Jewish  Agency 
during  the  Assembly  sesalon  by  representa- 
tives o  powers  big  and  small  to  realize  the 
tnuHOt  Bttsnt  Importance  of  Jerusalem  to 
tb*  w  Ur*  civilized  world  and  to  let  the 
city's  1  nlveraal  associations  take  precedencs 
over  1  9  predominantly  Jewish  character. 
In  I  -e  to  an  overwhelming  consen- 
sus rid  opinion  the  Jewish  Agency 
accept!  d  the  Idea  of  an  International  regime 
for  JiTusalem.  Since  then  the  Jewish 
Agenc;  has  cooperated  actively  with  the 
TrustcMhlp  Council  In  helping  to  formu- 
late a  statute  for  Jerusalem  as  provided 
for  in  the  Assembly's  resolution.  In  thus 
8Ub<}rtl  Inatlng  Jewish  claims  to  the  fer- 
vently expressed  Interest  of  the  Christian 
world,  the  Jewish  Agency  confidently  ex- 
pected that  the  United  Nations  would  take 
all  the  steps  necessary  to  secure  the  objec- 
tives V  hlch  aroused  such  strong  and  wide- 
support  In  the  General  Assembly. 
trngic    to   record    what    has   in    fact 


spread 
It    U 
happeiied 

The  mandatory  power  has  allowed  the 
contro  of  the  old  city  of  Jertisalem  to 
slip  II  to  the  hands  of  armed  Arab  bands 
and  hiM  taken  no  effective  action  to  prevent 
ttas  ap  ^roaches  to  the  city  from  being  like- 
wise d  )mlnated  by  Arab  forces.  Command- 
ers ap  winted  by  the  Arab  High  Comnuttee. 
1.  e.  t  »e  Mufti,  now  control  access  to  the 
gates  3f  the  Holy  City  and  to  the  Holy 
Places.  The  Arab  Hi-^hcr  Committee  has 
recent  y  announced  Its  determination  to 


force 
Jeriisa 


against     any     attempt     to    establish 
em  as  an  international  city,  held  by 


rcftmc 

stand 


itjy 
Om 


Jawut 


the  United  Nations  in  trtist  for  mankind. 
The  cruel  historic  paradox  which  now 
threat!  ns  the  fate  of  Jerusalem  U  not  appar- 
•ntly  leallzed  by  the  civlllaed  world.  After 
csntur  es  of  neglect  and  depredation  Jeru- 
salem iras  conquered  in  1917  by  the  British 
and  Ai  strallan  forces.  The  conquest  ushered 
in  a  period  of  civilized  rule  for  Jerusalem 
which  has  now  lasted  three  decades.  Jews 
formct  the  majority  of  the  population  of 
Jamas  em  even  before  the  BntUh  mandate. 
Tbday  they  ars  lOO.OOO  out  of  180.000  Inhabl- 
fmifa.  As  tbs  mandate  now  draws  to  an  end. 
tnat«a(  i  of  eomlnf   under   an   international 


which  would  maintain  the  civilized 
•da  of  its  government.  Jeruaalem 
seems~kbout  to  fall,  as  most  of  lU  holy  places 
havs  I  ircady  fallen,  into  the  clutches  of  the 
Most  1  anatlcal  and  Impious  clcnMnts  In  tbs 


of  ths  two  bsnchmsn  at  tbs  Mufti. 

li  command.  Shaikh  Tasin  Bakri.  bad 

ta  public  of  his  prowsas  in  sniping  st 

funsral  partis*  on  tb«ir  way  to  ths 

cMMUry  on  Um  Mottnt  of  Olives. 

been  photop»Pfc«4  *f  0»*tO  news« 

In  the  act  ot  ilrwthifl  Ir*  from  the 

H  the  lUrMB  •ncloeurc,  lti«  so^aUed 


Mosque  of  Omar  When  we  see  other  photo- 
graphs of  this  person,  photographs  which 
have  l>een  submitted  to  thU  Council,  receiv- 
ing courtesy  vUlts  from  the  British  area  com- 
mander of  Jerusalem,  we  are  forced  to  as- 
sume that  he  U  cooaldared  In  some  quarters 
as  a  suitable  custodlaB  of  the  holy  sites.  He 
has  proclaimed  another  success :  For  the  first 
time  since  Roman  days  Jewish  worshippers 
are  now  forcibly  prevented  from  having  ac- 
cess to  the  Walling  Wall,  the  greatest  sanc- 
tuary of  the  Jewish  faith.  Another  agent  of 
the  Mufti  now  In  a  position  of  command. 
Abdul  Kader  al-Husselnl.  has  a  notorious 
record  for  his  murderous  activities  during 
the  1936  rebellion  and  for  his  pro-Nazi  col- 
laboration during  the  war.  He  is  now  en- 
gaged in  plans  for  cutting  off  the  city's  water 
supply  and  reducing  Its  Jewish  population 
to  starvation. 

I  said  that  the  Jews  yielded  to  the  inter- 
national verdict.  They  did  not  yield  In  favor 
of  Shfikh  Bakrl  or  In  favor  of  Abdul  Kader 
al-Husseinl.  If  the  International  regime  is 
not  promptly  instituted  and  effectively  en- 
forced. It  wlil  soon  become  a  matter  of  ele- 
mentary self-preservation  for  the  Jews  to  do 
their  utmost — maybe  their  desperate  ut- 
most— even  alone  and  unaided,  to  save  Jeru- 
salem from  a  monstrous  tyranny.  But  In 
such  a  case,  the  city  would  become  a  battle- 
field. It  may  Indeed  become  a  shambles. 
We  consider  that  the  United  Nations  Is  meat 
solemnly  bcund  to  avert  the  catastrophe  by 
assuming  Its  responsibilities  in  Jerusalem, 
first  and  foremost  the  responsibility  of  In- 
stirlng  law  and  order  and  safeguarding  access 
and  supplies  to  the  city. 

The  fate  of  Jerusalem  disproves  the  as- 
sumption that  Arab  resistance  Is  directed 
merely  against  the  partition  settlement  and 
the  Jewish  state.  Arab  violence  Is  the  reac- 
tion to  any  policy  which  recognizes  any  spe- 
cific non-Arab  Interest,  whether  Jewish  or 
International.  In  any  part  of  the  ccuntry. 
The  Jews  will  do  their  utmost  to  Insure  that 
this  claim  to  exclusive  Arab  mastery  l»  de- 
feated In  the  area  of  the  Jewish  state.  If 
the  United  Nations  is  unable  to  assist  the 
Jews  In  that  legitimate  endeavor,  let  the 
United  Nations  at  least  prevent  the  triumph 
of  Arab  defiance  of  world  opinion  in  Jerusa- 
lem, and  by  the  provision  of  a  proper  force 
Inaugurate  an  era  of  pence  and  order  In  a 
city  which  Is  sacred  to  vast  multitudes  of 
civilized  mankind. 


Increase  in  Annuities  and  Pensions  Under 
the  Railroad  Retirement  Act 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  0.  McCOWEN 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVIS 

Wednesday,  April  21.  1948 

Mr.  McCOWEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  It  Is 
very  seldom,  in  these  days  of  "bundles 
of  billions."  that  Congress  ha.s  an  op- 
portunity to  pass  a  bill  which  clearly 
benefits  American  citizens  and  does  not 
cost  anybody  any  money.  Such  an  op- 
portunity Is  now  within  our  reach. 

There  Is  pending  before  the  House 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  bill  No.  H.  R.  5993.  Thl.^  bill 
would  give  to  a  couple  of  hundred  thou- 
sand diwnrtnc  people  money  which  they 
n«cd  In  order  to  provide  themselves  with 
the  barest  necessitlss  of  life.  Yet  It  re* 
quires  no  tax  Increases,  no  a.MeMments, 
no  contributions,  voluntary  or  otherwise. 
on  the  part  of  anyone. 


H.  R.  5993  proposes  to  Increase,  by 
about  20  percent,  the  deplorably  small 
annuities  now  being  paid  to  retired  rail- 
road workers  under  the  terms  of  the 
Railroad  Retirement  Act.  The  amounts 
of  those  annuities  were  modest  enouBh 
in  1937  when  they  were  established. 
During  the  intervening  12  years,  while 
prices  have  skyrocketed,  thev  have  be- 
come ridiculously,  even  insultingly,  in- 
adequate as  the  sole  income  of  these 
earnest,  honest  folk  who  gave  the  best 
years  of  their  lives  to  the  railroad  in- 
dustry without  which  America  could 
never  have  been  great. 

I  am  not  suggesting  that  an  increase 
of  20  to  25  percent  will  bring  these  re- 
tirement pensions  to  a  point  where  they 
are  truly  adequate.  I  under.^tand.  how- 
ever, that  the  railroaders  themselves 
prefer  to  settle  for  a  small  increase,  that 
will  alleviate  to  some  extent  the  hard- 
ships being  suffered  by  the  aged  pen- 
sioners, because  a  small  increase  Is  all 
that  can  be  financed  by  their  retirement 
fund,  and  they  are  determined  to  avoid 
eitiier  increasing  taxes  or  endangering 
the  fund. 

Many  extravagant  demands  are  con- 
stantly being  made  by  pressure  groups 
of  one  persuasion  or  another.  Rarely 
do  we  find  a  group  of  peop'e  like  these 
who  are  so  sober,  sensible,  and  far- 
sighted  that  they  keep  their  requests 
well  within  the  boundaries  of  reason. 
When  we  are  fortunate  enough  to  find 
them,  it  seems  to  me  we  should  express 
our  appreciation  by  granting  their  re- 
quests, especially  when,  as  in  this  case, 
the  need  is  unquestioned  and  the  means 
to  fill  it  are  immediately  available  with- 
out further  cost  to  anvone. 

I  urge  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce  to  report  H.  R. 
5993  favorably  without  further  delay 
and  prompt  enactment  by  the  House. 


Women's  Status 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  W.  WADSWORTH 

or  NKw  Toax 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesdav.  April  21.  1948 

Mr.  WADSWORTH.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
RccoRO.  I  Include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  Washington  Post  of  April  19, 
1948: 

WOMXMS    STATtn 

Representatives  of  ouutandlng  women's 
organizations,  labor  groups,  and  the  Wom- 
en's Bureau  of  the  Department  of  Labor  ap- 
peared last  week  before  a  Senate  Judiciary 
Subcommittee  In  support  of  the  equal  status 
bill  The  ultimate  objective  of  this  measure 
is  aboilshment  of  legal  discriminations 
against  women  that  are  not  Justified  by  dif- 
ferences m  "physical  structure,  biological 
or  social  function."  In  our  opinion  It  pro- 
vides a  rational  and  practicable  method  of 
improving  tbt  legal  ttatiu  of  women,  in 
striklnf  eontraat  to  ths  proposed  squal- 
rlghts  aflseiMiBent  thst  would  (toprlvs  women 
of  Msentlal  legislative  prrrtsctkm  bf 
on  complete  squallty  of  rtghls  < 
Without  rsfard  to  sra. 
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It  is  not  a  mere  coincidence  that  organlra- 
tlons  leading  the  fight  to  secure  better  work- 
ing conditions  for  women  and  free  them  from 
unjust  social  and  economic  disabilities  im- 
posed by  law  or  custom  are  opposed  to  the 
equal-rights  amendment.  For  much  of  the 
work  that  has  been  done  to  eetablish  real,  es 
dlstlBgulshed  from  illusory,  equality  between 
men  and  women  would  be  swept  away  by  the 
equal-rights  amendment.  The  equal-status 
bill,  on  the  other  hand,  recognlaes  the  need 
for  legal  distinctions  based  on  sex  and  aims 
at  removal  of  only  those  discriminatory  laws 
and  admlnlstratlre  regulations  that  reflect 
an  irrational  sexual  bias. 

So  much  for  the  ultimate  objective  of  the 
bin,  which,  Insofar  as  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment Is  concerned,  could  be  attained  without 
much  dlfllculty  following  Its  enactment.  The 
difficult  task,  however,  is  to  Induce  the  State 
governments  to  revise  or  abolish  laws  that 
discriminate  unfairly  against  women.  It 
seems  more  than  doubtful  whether  three- 
fourths  of  the  States  would  approve  the 
equal-rights  amendment  if  presented  for 
tbctr  approval.  And  if  they  did  so.  the  Fed- 
eral Government  would  be  confronted  by  the 
formidable  task  of  trylntt  to  compel  all  the 
States  to  modify  their  laws  in  accordance 
With  general  directives.  The  result  would  In- 
evitably be  to  create  legal  confusion  and  end- 
less litigation  and  to  arouse  profound  resent- 
ment on  the  part  of  State  governmenu  be- 
catise  of  Federal  interference. 

No  such  pressure  Is  contemplated  by  the 
equal-sutus  bill.  It  provides  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  Commission  to  study  and  re- 
view Federal  and  State  laws  aflecting  the 
status  of  women  and  to  recommend  legisla- 
tion required  to  bring  those  laws  into  con- 
formity with  declared  policy.  The  Director 
of  the  Women's  Bureau.  Frieda  8.  Miller, 
thinks  that  the  legal  situation  as  to  discrim- 
inations against  women  Is  fairly  well  known. 
What  Is  needed  Is  an  evaluation  of  existing 
laws  to  determine  what  changes  are  essential. 
If  this  spade  work  is  well  done,  a  basis  will  be 
offered  for  sound  le^rlslatlve  action.  The 
States  would  remain  free  to  take  or  leave  the 
Commission's  recommendations.  But  it  is 
our  btllef  that  the  absence  of  compulsion 
would  positively  encourage  the  States  to 
abolish  laws  aflecting  women's  rights  that 
are  not  In  accord  with  present-day  concepts 
of  fairness  and  genuine  equality  of  oppor- 
tunity under  the  law. 


Feiieral  Aid  to  Education 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHARLES  J.  KERSTEN 

or  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  21.  1948 

Mr.  KERSTEN  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  wish  to  call  attention  to  an 
editorial  in  the  Milwaukee  Journal.  Mil- 
waukee. Wis.,  bearing  on  the  question 
of  Federal  aid  to  education.  Particu- 
larly apt  therein  are  the  remarks  that 
throw  a  light  on  the  real  discrimination 
that  would  result  In  the  enactment  of 
the  bill  as  passed  by  the  Senate  under 
the  guise  of  State  option. 

Following  is  the  editorial: 

rSHBUL  ecHooL-Aie  advanccs 

Senate  passage  of  the  $300,000,000  Federal 
•chool-Bid  bill  will  be  hailed  as  a  great  vic- 
tory by  ptibllc-ecbool  interests.  They  bave 
been  flghttng  bari  for  thU  a  long  time.  And 
Anal  paeeage  wmild  mean  thst  public  achoole, 
at  least,  in  all  states,  would  get  a  little  Fed- 
eral nnney,  with  the  "poorest"  Siatee  getting 
the  tiiost. 


All  good  Americans  must  grant  the  vital 
Importance  of  Improving  our  public  schools. 

Total  expenditures  for  education  should  be 
Increased  greatly,  no  doubt.  And  a  larger 
share  should  go  Into  improving  schools  In  the 
poorer  communities,  for  our  least  privileged 
children. 

But  whether  a  general  Federal  school -aid 
bill  Is  the  best  and  most  economical  means  of 
promoting  these  ends  and  whether  this  is  the 
proper  time  for  the  Federal  Government  to 
assume  even  a  little  part  of  a  brand-new  ob- 
ligation seems  to  us  extremely  doubtful. 
And  even  if  the  Federal  Goverumeiit  ought 
to  provide  Federal  school  ale},  we  are  firmly 
convinced  that,  in  very  important  respects, 
the  Taft  bill  is  wrong. 

The  Taft  bill  promises  that  there  wUl  be 
no  Federal  control  of  schools.  But  if  the 
Federal  Government  distributes  money  to  the 
schools,  it  must  exercise  some  control — to 
protect  rights  of  children  and  also  of  the  tax- 
payers who  provide  the  money. 

The  Taft  bill  evades  the  Issue  of  aid  to 
parochial  and  private  schools.  It  would  let 
States  decide  whether  Federal  money  should 
go  to  such  schools  or  their  pupils.  If  this 
so-called  State  option  is  constitutional,  it  Is 
still  wrong.  Nonpublic  schools  and  their 
pupils  should  enjoy  exactly  the  same  benefits, 
if  any.  under  the  Federal  laws,  regardless  of 
State  boundaries. 

The  Taft  bill  tolerates  the  rank  discrimina- 
tion between  Negro  and  white  Echools  In  the 
South.  If  our  Constitution  and  civil  rights 
mean  anything  at  all.  they  should  mean  that 
Federal  money  should  not  be  used  to  perpet- 
uate racial  discrimination  In  our  public 
school  sj'stems. 

The  Taft  bill  sets  up  a  complicated  formula 
for  determining  a  State's  ability  to  pay  for 
schools  and  distributes  Federal  aid  on  a  "per 
pupil"  basis  accordingly.  "Well  to  do"  States 
like  Wisconsin  would  get  $5  per  child  of 
school  age  while  "poor"  Mississippi  would  get 
$28  50  per  child.  This  takes  no  account  of  the 
wide  difference  in  costs  of  school  operation  in 
different  States.  The  Taft  bill  also  would 
dole  out  Federal  dollars  according  to  the 
number  of  children  of  school  age.  regardless 
of  whether  they  are  In  public  school  cr  any 
school. 

Except  for  the  requirement  of  very  low 
minimum  expenditures,  there  is  nothing  In 
the  Taft  bill  to  impel  States  to  greater  local 
effort,  better  educational  standards,  or  more 
economic  administration.  It  might  even  help 
perpetuate  uneconomic  units  and  procedures. 

The  Taft  bill  is  both  dishonest  and  unfair. 
Its  provisions  are  equivocal  and  evasive  In 
dealing  with  fundamental  issues.  That  is 
because  It  was  fostered  and  fashioned  by 
politicians  seeking  favor,  and  by  InteresU 
obsessed  with  the  need  for  Federal  dollars  for 
public  schools,  Including  teachers. 

When  the  time  comes,  therefore,  the  House 
should  decisively  kill  this  measure.  If  Fed- 
eral aids  are  really  essential  to  a  first-rate 
public-school  system  in  America,  the  tpble 
should  be  cleared  and  a  new  start  made,  with 
everyone's  cards  turned  face  up  and  the  pub- 
lic watching  every  play. 


ter.  published  in  Exeter.  N.  H ,  April  15, 
1S48: 

EtraoPE's  ccoNoMic  PBocaxse 

Recent  congressional  action  on  the  Euro- 
pean recovery  plan  makes  it  Interesting  to 
note  the  findings  of  the  Economic  Survey 
Commission  as  to  the  trend  of  European  re- 
covery at  the  present. 

The  report  of  the  Commission  Indicates 
that  the  European  economic  picture  Is  look- 
ing up,  that  not  including  Germany  and 
Russia  Industrial  recovery  on  the  Continent 
has  reached  99  percent  of  the  level  of  1938 
along  the  lines  most  necessary  to  reconstruc- 
tion, notably  in  the  output  of  coal.  iron,  and 
steel  construction. 

The  survey  In  agriculture  is  not  quite  as 
optimistic,  bread  grains  in  the  crop  year  of 
1346-47  being  only  75  percent  of  the  volume 
before  the  war,  and  eggs  and  dairy  products 
up  to  70  percent  of  the  prewar  level.  The 
survey  notes,  however,  that  Etiropean  re- 
covery, agricultural  and  industrial,  by  the 
end  of  1947  Is  ahead  of  the  recovery  which 
followed  World  War  I.  In  some  places,  nota- 
bly In  Norway  and  Sweden  and  In  Belgium 
and  Ireland,  the  survey  shows  that  goods 
available  for  consumption  have  already 
reached  a  total  greater  than  before  the  war. 

The  other  side  of  the  picture  shows  Eu- 
rope's population  in  spite  of  the  war  in- 
creased atKDUt  12,000,000,  that  much  of  the 
Increased  production  is  being  used  to  make 
up  plant  and  equipment  deficiencies  resulting 
from  the  war,  and  that  imports  are  greatly 
exceeding  exports,  making  for  an  Increasing 
and  dangerous  dollar  deficit  with  the  rest  of 
the  world,  principally  the  United  States.  The 
trend  is  such  that  European  countries  can- 
not hope  to  sell  anywhere  near  enough  to  pay 
for  what  they  buy. 

Tlie  over-all  picture  tends  to  show  ttiat 
most  of  the  European  nations  are  not  in  the 
helpless  state  that  has  generally  been 
tJcUeved. 


Europe's  Economic  Progress 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHESTER  E.  MERROW 

or  NEW   HAMPSHIKE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  21,  1948 

Mr,  MERROW,  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  R»c- 
onD,  I  Include  the  following  editorial  eti- 
tltled  "Europe's  Economic  Progress," 
whkh  sppesred  In  the  Bxeter  Ncwi  Let* 


Oleomargarine  Taxes 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON  HENRY  0.  TALLE 

O'  IOWA 

m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  21,  1948 

Mr.  TALLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I 
Include  the  following  letter: 

The  Cttoaht  Packino  Co.. 

Chicago.  April  20.  194t. 
Hon.  Henbt  O.  Talle. 

House  Office  Building. 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Mt  Dkax  CoNcaEssscAN :  Our  company  is 
engaged  not  only  In  the  business  of  slaugh- 
tering, processing,  and  selling  meat  and  meat 
products  but  also  in  the  production  and  sale 
of  butter  and  oleomargarine.  We  are,  in 
fact,  one  of  the  largest  manufacturers  cf 
margarine  in  the  United  States  today.  Our 
Interest  In  the  contrcversy  over  the  present 
oleomargarine  laws  Is  therefore  not  one-sided. 
We  stated  In  a  communication  to  Congreee- 
man  Anton  J.  Johnson,  of  Illinois,  several 
weeks  ago  that  we  are  not  asking  for  repeal 
of  any  of  the  present  laws  relating  to  the 
manufacture  and  sale  of  oleomargarine.  In 
our  opinion,  looking  at  the  laws  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  welfore  of  all  segments  of 
our  economy,  no  chanpe  need  be  made.  In 
order  that  you  may  know  the  reasons  for  em 
position  we  sbaU  set  them  forth.  Tbey  are 
•a  follows: 

1,  Tbe  preeetit  laws  are  »ot  tiAfaif  cr  ua- 
just. 


n. 


A2n6 


from 
miui 
tlon 

(b) 
laws 

Th4 


The  dairy  farmer  ti  entitled  to  the  pro- 
of these  laws     They  protect  his  mar- 
butterfat  against  unfair  competition 
an  Imitation  product.     Any  buslness- 
s  entitled  to  protection  egalnst  Imlta- 

hlfl  manufactured  merchandise. 
The  consumer  Is  not  biu't   by  thaae 


f<r 


(if 


olcocqargarlne 

The 

retallfer 

are  a  so 

•umei 

the 

consiimes 


yfar) 


tax  of  one-foxirth  cent  per  pound  on 

not  colored  yellow   is  small. 

Incense  fees  which  must  be  paid  by  the 

wholesaler,    and    the   manufacturer 

small  when  passed  on  to  the  con- 

as  they  undoubtedly  are.     Applying 

t^ital  of  all  these  taxes  to  a  family  that 

3    pounds    of    oleomargarine    per 

every  week  of  the  year   (158  pounds 

) ,  the  total  amount  of  taxes  does 

^ceed   40   cents   per   year,   less   than   1 

>er  week. 

comparison,  the  cost  of  adding  vitamin 

)Ieomargarlne  Is  more  than  three  times 

apnount  of  the  tax.  and  the  cost  of  ad- 

the  leading  brands  of  oleomargarine 

runs  from  four  to  seven  times  the 

of  the  tax. 

Is  no  reason  why  oleomargarine  can- 

)e  served   white,   which  Is   Its   natural 

actured    color,    but    If    the   consumer 

to   color   It.   modern   packaging   en- 

her   to  do  so  without  waste  of  time 
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have  the  present  laws  had  any  detrl- 
eflect  on  our  national  diet  or  nu- 
Our  pes  capita  consumption  of  fats 
ncreased  steadily  during  the  past  sev- 
lecades.  rising  from  39  pounds  In  1913 
pounds  In  1941.     It  declined  slUhtlv 
the   war.    but   since   then   has   been 
again. 
Wlien  all  elements  are  carefully  considered 
be  stated   with   fairness    that   these 
laws  have  helped  the  consumer 
than  hurt  blm.    Among  other  things. 
c4n  thank  these  laws  for  placing  the  oleo- 
Industry  on  Its  gocd  behavior,  and 
It  to  use  American-produced  oils 
Improve  Its  product  to  a  point  where 
ap^roxiniates  the  palatablllty  and  nutrl- 
equlvalency  of  butter. 
The  oleomargarine  Industry   has  not 
hurt    by    these    laws.      Over    the    past 
decades  sales  have  been  on  a  grad- 
ascendlng    curve.      If    any    hurt    has 
to  the  oleomargarine  Industry  It   has 
self-Inflicted.     Dxirlng  the  past  several 
the  tndiistry  had  encouraged  rather 
discouraged  the  consiomer  to  take  the 
and  trouble  to  color  her  oleomargarine 
All  of  the  Industry's  advertisements 
encouraged  this  practice.     Had  the  In- 
on  the  other  hand,  spent  Its  millions 
•ffrertlslng  dollars  encouraging  the  con- 
to    serve    oleomargarine    white,    she 
probably  have  become  accustomed  to 
It  that  way  today. 

industries  In  food,  drugs,  clothing. 

!  belter  have  gotten   us  to  change  our 

habits  without  resorting  to  a  complete 

Ion  of  competing  articles  and  the  olso- 

ne  Industry  could  and  should  do  the 

without  Imitating  the  color  of  buiter. 

Our  general  economy  would  be  serl- 

aiXected  by  a  change  In  these  laws. 

bWMflts  that  might  accrue 
•ad  any h— II  farmers  are  so  Inslg- 
compared  with  the  certain  dlsas- 
effects  that  would  be  produced  for 
by  reducing  the  tax  on  yellow  oleo- 
that  we  should  all  paiose  and  ex- 
carefully  the  implications  of  these 
before  tampering  with  them.  In  1948 
wo-tentbs  of  1  percent  of  farm  Income 
)  ttrlbutable  to  oleomargarine.  On  the 
band,  farm  income  from  dairy  prcd- 
ras  over  a  hundred  times  farm  Income 
Items  attributable  to  oleomargarine. 
If  farm  Income  attributable  to  oleo- 
were  doubled  or  trebled.  It  would 
lets  than  1  percent.  Even  for 
fiamMtrs  wbo  raised  only  cotton,  but  1.45  per- 
cent I  if  tbclr  cash  farm  Income  In  1948  came 
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from  cottonseed  oU  tised  In  oleomargarine. 
In  the  10  leading  cotton  States  Income  to 
farmers  from  dairy  products  was  27  times 
aa  great  as  Income  from  oleomargarine  In 
the  same  year. 

Farmers  In  certain  States  now  raise  soy- 
beans. Taking  this  segment  of  the  farming 
Industry  alone,  but  5  percent  of  the  income 
they  enjoyed  from  soybeans  came  from  oleo- 
margarine in  1948. 

To  sum  up.  actually  oleomargarine  is  not 
an  Important  outlet  for  any  farm  product. 

The  following  Is  an  interesting  extract 
from  the  booklet  entitled  '•Oleomargarine 
and  the  Farmer,"  recently  published  by  the 
National  Cooperative  M*.Ik  Producers  Fed- 
eration: 

"During  1948  American  consumers  spent 
over  $2,000,000,000  for  the  primary  edible 
fats — butter,  lard,  vegetable  shortening,  and 
oleonurgarlne.  Out  of  this  $2,000,000,000 
of  consumers"  money  the  American  farmer 
received  over  60  percent  or  •1J23 1.747,000, 
which  was  divided  as  follows: 

"Cash  Jarm  income  in  1946 

Butter ._ »038,  Oil.  000 

LATd 429,647,000 

VegeUble  shortening 124.712.000 

Oleomarga'me 39.  377. 000 

Total 1.231.747,000 

"Historical  facts  prove  beyond  a  doubt  that 
the  quantity  or  poundage  of  fats  used  by  the 
average  American  consumer  stays  about  the 
same  from  year  to  year.  Fluctuation  occurs 
in  the  per  capita  consumption  of  the  Indi- 
vidual fats  but  an  Increase  in  the  consump- 
tion of  one  fat  generally  results  in  an  offset- 
ting decline  in  another  " 

Twenty-five  percent  of  our  dairy  farmers 
depend  largely  upon  the  sale  of  cream  for 
butter  manufacture  to  maintain  their  dairy 
cows.  If  the  oleomargarine  laws  were  re- 
pealed over  a  million  of  this  type  of  farmer 
would.  In  our  opinion,  be  forced  to  sell  most 
of  their  cows.  The  permanent  reduction  in 
this  segment  of  our  cattle  population  would 
affect  not  only  our  supply  of  milk  and  cream 
but  also  our  supply  of  meat. 

Inasmuch  as  butter  traditionally  has 
served  as  the  outlet  for  all  surplus  suppllea 
of  milk  after  all  other  milk  products  (in- 
cluding bintled  milk,  ice  cream,  evaporated 
milk,  dried  milk,  and  cheese)  have  been  sup- 
plied with  their  requirements.  It  Is  quite 
apparent  that  any  action  adversely  affecting 
butter  could  create  chaotic  conditions  In 
the  supply  and  cost  to  the  consumer  of  all 
other  dairy  products.  It  might  well  be  that 
In  the  event  that  the  price  of  butter  were 
unduly  depressed,  bringing  about  substan- 
tially reduced  production  of  milk  In  the 
over-all  In  this  country,  the  price  of  bottled 
milk  and  all  manufactured  dairy  products 
would  at  times  be  Increased  substantially 
to  the  consumer. 

a.  Butter  alone  Is  entitled  to  the  yellow 
color  because  it  alone  is  always  naturally 
yellow — in  varying  shades  thereof.  It  Is 
morally  entitled  to  make  the  claim:  "Yellow 
Is  the  trade-merk"  of  butter."  Oleomarga- 
rine, on  the  other  hand.  If  processed  from 
vegetable  oils  from  American  farms  (as  It  Is 
largely  today) ,  cannot  tie  made  a  natural  yel- 
low. These  oils  are  bleached,  not  because  of 
the  Federal  laws,  but  because  It  Is  nrrrmrj 
to  remove  undesirable  colors.  There  has 
been  a  great  deal  of  misinformation  and  mis- 
leading propaganda  put  out  on  this  subject 
and  the  record  should  ba  set  straight. 

3.  The  present  10-cent  tax  on  the  sale  of 
yellow  oleomargarine  reduces  the  incentive 
for  fraud  and  aaalsts  the  Federal  authorities 
in  detecting  the  preaence  of  any  considerable 
quantities  that  might  be  palmed  off  as  but- 
ter. The  monetary  Incentive  to  sell  yellow 
oleomargarine  at  the  price  of  and  In  the  guise 
of  butter  is  unique  in  our  economy.  No 
other  kind  of  product  affords  a  parallel  for 
comparison.  With  the  quantities  of  butter 
aold  being  so  huge  and  the  price  spread  t>e- 


tween  butter  and  oleomargarine  so  wide,  the 
incentive  for  fraud  is  unparalleled.  Fraud 
would  undoubtedly  be  practiced  If  the  pres- 
ent laws  were  repealed.  The  frauds  which 
existed  when  the  sale  of  oleomargarine  in 
this  country  was  unregulated  demonstrate 
this.  Oleomargarine  being  more  palatable 
and  nutritious  today,  deception  would  be 
easier. 

We  should  like  to  make  clear  at  this  point 
that  in  our  opinion  the  regulatory  tax  on 
the  retailer  is  scarcely  necessary  to  effect 
proper  regulation.    It  could  well  be  removed. 

4.  Wherever  large  and  healthy  farm  econ- 
omies are  in  existence  throughout  the  world, 
oleomargarine  is  under  some  form  of  gov- 
ernment restriction  and  regulation.  This  Is 
true  of  practically  all  of  the  countries  of 
western  Europe.  In  Canada  Its  threat  to  a 
healthy  economy  is  considered  so  serious  that 
the  sale  of  oleomargarine  Is  completely  pro- 
hibited. It  Is  only  during  periods  of  high 
prices  like  the  present  that  Canada  ever 
seriously  considers  modification  of  its  ex- 
treme position  on  oleomargarine. 

5.  It  has  been  claimed  that  present  oleo- 
margarine laws  are  a  misuse  of  the  Federal 
taxing  power.  Actually,  only  by  levying  Fed- 
eral taxes  can  the  Federal  Government  ef- 
fectively watch  the  sale  of  oleomargarine. 
The  pure  food  and  drug  laws  are  helpless  In 
this  regard  because  they  have  no  Jurisdic- 
tion over  Intrastate  traffic.  However,  the 
Revenue  Department  can  and  does  enforce 
the  present  laws. 

We  hope  that  you  will  study  the  consid- 
erations Involved  in  this  butter-oleomarga- 
rine controversy  and  that  your  decision  will 
not  be  based  upon  the  exigencies  or  pre^ures 
of  the  moment,  which  are  transitory. 
Sincerely. 

P.  W.  HomcAN. 
President,  the  Cudahy  Packing  Co. 


Unity  in  Military  Proposals 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  LANE 

or  MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  21.  1948 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks.  I  include  ttie  fol- 
lowing editorial  which  appeared  In  the 
Dally  Evening  Item.  Lynn,  Mass.,  on 
April  20.  1948: 

HAPHAZaaO   ICILZTAIT    PLANNINO 

After  the  House  of  Representatives  had 
voted  for  an  Air  Force  strength  of  70  com- 
bat groups.  Representative  Case  of  South 
Dakota  remarked.  "This  says  to  Stalin:  Stop, 
look,  and  listen." 

Premier  Stalin  h.^s  probably  followed  those 
directions  already.  If  he  has.  he  must  have 
seen  In  this  House  action,  and  the  events  that 
led  up  to  It.  a  demonstration  of  our  military 
policy  and  planning  which  undoubtedly  in- 
terested him  much  more  than  the  proposed 
addition  of  15  groups  to  our  air  arm. 

The  President  of  the  United  States  and 
Commander  In  Chief  of  Its  armed  forces  had 
proposed  an  air  strength  of  55  combat  groups. 
The  Secretary  of  the  newly  created  Defense 
Department  had  seconded  that  proposal. 
But  the  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  bad  rec- 
ommended to  Congress  an  air  strength  of 
70  groups. 

The  House  voted  for  this  expansion  with- 
out any  apparent  concern  for  the  problem 
of  finding  men  to  operate,  service,  and  ad- 
minister these  extra  15  combat  groupe.  It 
would  take  around  75.000  more  men  to  put 
a  70-group  force  Into  the  air.  But  the  House 
has  made  no  move  toward  any  compulsory 
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procurement  of  manpower  to  fill  the  armed 
services'  thin  ranks. 

U  the  Soviet  dlcUtor.  observing  all  this, 
concluded  that  the  United  States  has  no 
real  military  policy  as  yet,  it  is  not  hard 
to  understand  why.  If  he  also  concluded 
that  America's  new  unification  of  the  armed 
forces  was  not  very  unified,  there  are  ex- 
amples to  Justify  that  conclusion. 

In  fact.  It  seems  pretty  clear  that  the 
old  fights  and  Jealousies  are  still  going  on. 
The  day  before  the  House  voted,  for  example. 
General  Bradley,  the  Chief  of  Staff,  had 
argued  for  an  Army  of  822.000  men  before 
the  House  Armed  Services  Committee.  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  Forrestal  previously  had 
proposed   a  force  of  782.000  men. 

The  difference  of  40.000  between  the  two 
figures  Is  not  too  important.  What  does 
seem  important  Is  that  the  Chief  of  Staff 
and  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  caruiot  reach 
a  compromise  with  their  civilian  superior. 
Mr.  Forrestal.  on  this  relatively  unimpor- 
tant flgxire.  It  might  inspire  a  little  more 
confidence  If  they  could  agree  on  the  size  of 
the  Army  we  need  before  going  to  Congress 
for  money  to  support  it. 

Several  encouraging  things  are  now  being 
done  to  build  up  the  country's  defenses.  One 
Is  the  growing  consciousness  In  Congress 
that  they  should  built  up.  But  the  encour- 
aging things  are  Isolated  and  uncoordinated. 

The  lack  of  coordination  is  visible  all  along 
the  line.  Mr.  Truman  came  to  Congress  a 
month  ago  to  ask  that  military  preparations 
be  stepped  up.  but  It  is  clear  that  the  blue- 
print of  those  preparations  is  not  finished. 

Congress  Is  showing  more  enthusiasm  than 
wisdom  at  the  moment.  The  Members  Icp 
off  14,800.000.000  of  tax  revenue  before  a 
budget  is  set  up.  and  then  the  Hoxise  votes 
two-thirds  of  that  missing  amount  for  air- 
planes alone. 

Two  costly  wars  may  have  tau«rht  our  Gov- 
ernment the  need  of  being  prepared.  But 
it  seems  that  the  equal  need  of  unity  and 
planning  In  that  preparation  is  a  lesson  that 
has  still  to  be  learned. 


World  Government 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  GROSSER 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'HVES 

Thursday.  April  15.  1948 

Mr.  GROSSER.     Mr.  Speaker,  we  hear 
It  frequently  suggested  that,  in  order 
to  avoid  the  horrors  of  war.  our  Nation 
should    constantly    urge    those    nations 
indicating   opposition   to   us   to   confer 
with  us  in  order  to  settle  our  contro- 
versies by  reason  instead  of  resorting 
to  the  use  of  force.    We  gladly  approve 
every    effort    for    peaceful    adjustment. 
We  know  too  well,  however,  how  often 
sincere  suggestions  for  peaceful  settle- 
ments have  been  spurned.    Instead  of 
acting  in   harmony  with  the  principle 
of  rlcht  and  fairness  to  all  men.  human 
beings  who  constitute  the  governments 
of  nations  are  tempted  constantly,  as 
of  old.  to  appeal  to  the  selfishness  and 
prejudices  of  their  followers  in  order 
to    have    their    support    for    continued 
power.    Such  governments  urge  policies 
and  progr^jns  which  would  seem  to  give 
selfish,  unfair  advantages  to  their  fol- 
lowers, wiio.  however,  finally  learn  that 
there  is  no  advantpge  but  instead  great 
harm  to  them.    All  too  often  the  people 


of  such  countries  arc  deceived  by  guch 
appeals  to  their  selfish  natures. 

With  a  great  blare  of  trumpets  and 
wild  appeals  to  the  vanity  of  the  people, 
the  use  of  force,  the  resort  to  war.  is 
urged  by  hypocritical  leaders.  The  peo- 
ple are  told  that  it  is  a  holy  war  and 
that  they  must  engage  in  it  with  all 
earnestness. 

In  order  to  prevent  such  terrible  con- 
flicts, right-minded  men  and  women  have 
long  endeavored  to  devise  means  of  as- 
suring settlement  of  disputes  on  the  basis 
of  reason  and  justice.  Many  attempts 
have  been  made  to  organize  the  nations 
of  the  world  into  associations  and  leagues 
to  prevent  the  repetition  of  wars,  but 
thus  far  without  success.  The  reason  for 
the  failure  of  all  past  efforts,  it  seems  to 
me.  is  very  clear.  While,  of  course,  it  is 
our  duty  to  help  assure,  if  possiUe.  the 
success  of  such  plans  as  the  League  of 
Nations,  the  United  Nations,  and  other 
like  movements,  I  have,  nevertheless,  rec- 
ognized the  fact  that  they  have  lacked 
what  is  necessary  to  prevent  disaster. 
The  lack  has  been  very  apparent.  They 
have  all  been  associations  of  nations 
which,  for  the  enforcement  of  their  de- 
cisions, have  depended  upon  the  military 
assistance  of  member  nations.  The 
member  nations  naturally  hesitate  to 
give  military  support  in  such  cases.  The 
world  will  have  the  same  experience  with 
all  plans  for  mere  leagues  and  confed- 
erations. 

There  must  be  a  world  government. 
That  world  government  must  be  estab- 
lished as  an  Independent  organization, 
and.  being  world-wide  in  Its  jurisdiction, 
its  decisions  must  be  absolutely  supreme 
and  final  In  every  case  in  which  It  exer- 
cises its  constitutional  authority. 

All  the  doubts  and  fears  now  expressed 
In  regard  to  the  establishment  of  a  world 
government  were  urged  likewise  In  re- 
gard to  our  National  Government,  estab- 
lished under  the  name  of  the  United 
States  of  America.    The  13  independent 
governments  which  hedped  to  frame  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  did  not 
all  approve  the  new  Government  when 
it  was  finally  approved  by  the  Constitu- 
tional Convention.   Time  and  experience 
have  shown,  however,  that  the  doubters 
were  wrong.    So  it  will  be  in  regard  to  a 
world  government  when  it  is  firmly  es- 
tablished.    That   government,    like    all 
governments,  regardless  of  the  extent  of 
their  Jurisdiction,  should  be  established 
on  the  principles  of  democracy.     The 
word  "democracy"  is  derived  from  the 
two  Greek  words,  demos,  meaning  "the 
people,"    and    kratein,    "to    rule."    and 
therefore  means  the  rule  of  the  people. 
This  Is  the  way  in  which  a  man's  rights 
and  true  dignity  may  be  fully  respected. 
The  world  government  should  have  a 
constitution  which  would  strictly  limit 
Its  authority  to  the  business  of  preserv- 
ing and  maintaining  peace  among  all  the 
nations  of  the  world.    It  should  not  be 
allowed  to  interfere  with  the  domestic 
policies  of  any  nation.    The  world  gov- 
ernment should  have  a  governing  body 
consisting  of  a  number  of  representatives 
from  each  country  of  the  world,  bearing 
the  same  proportion  to  the  total  mem- 
bership of  such  body  as  the  proportion 
which  the  population  of  such  country 


bears  to  the  population  of  the  whole 
world.  Just  as  our  House  of  Represent- 
atives is  constituted. 

The  International  government  should 
be  furnished  with  a  force  sufficient  to 
overwhelm  any  nation  or  combination  of 
nations  which  may  refuse  obedience  to 
the  constitutional  decisions  of  the  world 
government.  All  of  the  nations  of  the 
world  should  be  prohibited  from  having 
military,  naval,  or  any  other  kind  of 
force,  except  a  police  force  larpe  enouth 
to  preserve  domestic  order  within  the 
boundaries  of  such  country.  A  force 
sufficient  to  preserve  domestic  order  is  all 
that  should  be  tolerated  in  the  possession 
of  any  nation. 

It  should  also  be  made  an  offense 
against  the  constitution  and  laws  of  the 
world  government  for  any  nation  to  pro- 
vide for  the  conscription  of  men. 

The  manpower  of  the  world  govern- 
ment's military  force,  provided  to  compel 
complete  obedience  to  the  world  gov- 
ernment's decisions,  should  consist  cf 
volunteers.  Such  volunteers  should  be 
paid  a  salary  or  wage  sufficiently  large  to 
attract  men  of  high  quality  to  service  in 
the  military  or  police  force  of  the  world 
goverrunent.  In  order  to  avoid,  as  much 
as  possible,  all  jealousies  and  rivalries, 
the  persons  constituting  the  military 
force  should  be  selected  from  each  nation 
in  numbers  bearing  the  same  proportion 
to  the  total  force  as  the  nation's  popula- 
tion bears  to  the  total  population  of  the 
world. 

In  order  that  prompt  action  may  be 
taken  to  prevent  trouble  from  arising, 
the  world  government  should  have  the 
right  to  send  Investigators  into  any  coun- 
try in  the  world  where  it  has  resuson  to 
believe  that  a  violation  of  its  regulations 
or  decisions  is  occiu'ring  or  is  about  to 
occur.  Any  invasion  or  violation  of  the 
territory  of  one  nation  by  another  should 
invoke  immediate  action  by  the  world 
government.  The  offending  nation 
would  be  ordered  to  stop,  whether  or  not 
It  might  feel  ju-^tified  in  its  action. 

In  our  municipal  affairs  the  police  pre- 
vent the  u.se  of  force  by  one  person 
again.st  another,  whether  or  not  the  per- 
son with  whom  the  police  interferes 
feels  that  he  is  right  in  regard  to  the 
matter  in  controversy.  So  it  must  be 
with  groups  of  individuals  called  nations. 
Their  disputes  must  be  settled  on  the 
same  principle  as  disputes  between  per- 
sons, and  that  is  by  the  rule  of  reason. 

It  will  be  noted  that  I  have  not  sug- 
gested any  association  or  confederation 
among  nations.  It  would  be  useless  to 
do  so.  It  is  urged,  by  those  who  still  de- 
light in  appealing  to  the  vanity  of  their 
countrymen,  that  the  proposal  I  have  ex- 
plained constitutes  a  surrender  of  sov- 
ereignty on  the  part  of  nations.  Includ- 
ing our  own.  Those  urging  this  objec- 
tion beat  their  breasts  in  righteous  in- 
dignation, and  argue  that  we  must  exer- 
cise absolute  control  in  the  settlement  of 
disputes  in  which  our  country  may  be 
involved. 

The  fact  is,  that  according  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  most  scientific  form  of  gov- 
ernment, namely,  democracy,  there  is  no 
surrender  of  sovereignty  at  all.  The 
basic  and  ultimate  unit  of  democracy,  in 
whatever  jurisdiction.  Is  the  indivicucl. 
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The  Individual  has  rights  which  are  In- 


born 
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in  him     Governments  cannot  cre- 


ate r  ghts.  They  can  only  recognize  ex- 
Istint  rights,  rights  existing  according 
to  th  >  laws  of  nature. 

Th  )mas  Jefferson  said :  "The  God  that 
gave  us  life,  gave  us  freedom  "  That 
certa  nly  supports  the  contention  I  have 
)u«t  lieen  makmg.  that  the  rights  of  the 
Indiv  dual  exist  and  did  exist  before  hu- 
man governments  were  ever  established. 
It  is  jroper.  therefore,  that  the  individ- 
ual s  lould  regard  himself  as  having  Im- 
porti  nt  rights  as  a  member  of  the  small- 
Mt  k  nd  of  government,  namely  the  mu- 
nicip  il  government. 

Th  i  rtshts  and  obllKations  of  persons 
resid  ng  within  the  small  unit  of  govern- 
ment] called  the  municipality  are  of  Im- 
Wieraliy  only  to  the  people  re- 
thtrdn.  Next  we  have,  in  the  or- 
der ctr  importance,  the  state  or  province, 
and  the  individual  has  certain  specific 
rights  and  obligations  tn  common  with 
aO  0  bM  individuals  residing  within  the 
boon  larles  of  such  st:\te  or  province. 
Flna  ly.  the  individual  has  rights  In  com- 
mon with  all  individuals  In  the  world, 
whic  1  can  only  be  assured  and  upheld  by 
a  wo  Id  government  receiving  its  author- 
ity d  rectly  from  all  of  »he  individuals  in 
the  1  orld.  acting  as  citizens  of  the  world. 

TYe  exerci.«»e  of  his  Individual  rights 
by  o  ie  of  the  world's  population  would 
have  as  much  force  as  the  exercise  of 
hU  tights  as  a  citizen  of  a  small  com- 
mun  ty.  His  rights  and  obligations  as 
a  cit  zen  of  the  world  have  been  ignored 
here  ofore.  and  it  is  now  called  surrender 
of  m  tional  sovereignty  because  it  is  pro* 
pose(  to  assert  rights  that  czistad  eter- 
nallj :  but  that,  nevertheless,  does  not 
maki  it  such  a  surrender. 

The  establishment    of   a    government 


such 


woui  i.  without  tte  tUfbtest  doubt,  as- 
sure th*;  permanmt  pMCe  of  the  world. 
I  mtst  say  with  all  earnestness  to  srou. 
my  f  lends,  that  no  more  Important  duty. 
no  more  „Jblime  cause,  ever  appealed  for 
yourlearnest  and  enthusiastic  support. 


IN 


Amcgica 
the 

Man  ' 
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has 


as  I  have  tried  briefly  to  explain 


Federal  Aid  to  Education 
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Mr  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Cons  itutlon  of  the  United  States  guar- 
ante<  s  equal  opportunity  to  all  of  our 
peop  e.  We  are  failing  to  provide  that 
equal  opportunity  to  the  children  of 
There  are  wide  differences  In 
nherent  wealth  of  the  48  States, 
of  them  are  unable  to  support  and 
sustsiin  adequate  educational  facilities  in 
primary  and  secondary  grades. 

Is  no  quwUon  but  that  It  is  a 
respdnsitulity  and  a  legitimate  function 
of  tde  Federal  Government  to  take  Im- 
steps  to  assist  our  State  school 
in  adjusting  this  grave  inequity, 
lot  believe  any  country  in  the  world 
higher  standard  uf  teaching  or  a 


more  loyal  group  of  public  .servants  than 
the  school  teachers  of  the  United  States. 
It  is  shameful  that  the  average  pay  of 
school  teachers  last  year  was  less  than 
$1,500.  No  wonder  that  many  of  them 
have  had  to  carry  additional  employment 
or  to  give  up  teaching  entirely  in  order  to 
make  a  decent  living  for  themselves  and 
their  own  families.  These  are  the  people 
in  whose  hands  lies  the  great  responsibil- 
ity of  educating  our  children.  Their  re- 
spcmsibility  is  certainly  greater  than  that 
of  donestic  servants  or  day  laborers,  yet 
in  many  instances  they  earn  laia.  The 
teachers  of  this  country  most  be  paid 
adequately  if  they  are  to  perform  their 
responslbUiUes  effectively. 

A  reasonaMt  level  of  compensation 
must  be  established  for  the  teaching  pro- 
fession for  another  reason  of  equal  im- 
portance. At  the  present  time  few  are 
entering  UMbars  oolkfM  and  normal 
schools  for  tho  otirknis  reason  that  to 
do  so  is  simply  to  train  oneself  for  a  pro- 
fession ofTerlng  little  more  than  pov- 
erty. We  must  make  the  profewion  of 
teaching  attractive  enough  financially  to 
keep  up  a  steady  flow  of  Intelligent  yotmg 
people  Into  thLi  important  work. 

As  an  example  of  the  unequal  educa- 
tional opportunities  between  various 
States  you  will  find  that  per  capita  In- 
come In  California  was  $1,429.  Termessee 
$649.  West  Virginia  $688.  The  number  of 
children  from  5  to  17  years  old  per  thou- 
sand population  In  California  In  1S43  was 
172.  Tennessee  249.  and  West  Virginia 
281  For  education  of  children  equaling 
that  which  California  can  offer.  Tennes- 
see lo  faced  with  the  Insuperable  problem 
of  raising  three  times  as  much  money  per 
capita,  and  West  Virginia  three  and  one- 
half  times  as  much. 

Facts  about  illiteracy  in  this  country 
uncovered  during  the  war  were  shocking. 
Nearly  half  of  the  rejections  by  aekcUve 
service  in  August  1945  were  for  educa- 
tion deficiency.  At  a  time  of  our  great- 
est need  for  healthy,  intelligent  man- 
power it  is  estimated  that  the  equivalent 
of  20  combat  divl.sions  were  unable  to 
serve  because  of  illiteracy  and  educa- 
tional disqualifications. 

Knowledge  and  skill  of  our  people  Is 
fundamental  to  our  economic  security 
On  it  depends  the  Inherent  strength  of 
our  democracy.  Our  standard  of  living 
is  directly  related  to  education,  for  it  Is 
the  prime  factor  wiiich  dtrtermines  the 
level  of  income  in  a  country. 

I  have  introduced  a  bill.  H.  R.  2188. 
asking  for  appropriation  of  funds  to  as- 
sist the  States  m  financing  the  education 
programs  in  public  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary schools.  This  bill  calls  for  equal- 
izing educational  opportunity  and  I  will 
coMlnue  to  work  diligently  for  its  pas- 
sage and  the  passage  of  other  similar  bills 
which  have  been  submitted.  The  Taft 
bill  has  passed  in  the  Senate,  and  a  Fed- 
eral-aid education  bill  has  been  reported 
by  the  Subcommittee  on  Education  of 
the  Committees  on  Education  and  Labor 
in  the  House.  This  legislation  should 
be  passed  in  the  House  so  a  Federal -aid- 
to-education  bill  can  be  put  into  effect 
Immediately.  Both  of  these  bills  prop- 
erly provide  that  administration  of  ed- 
ucation mu5t  be  left  with  the  State,  and 
It  is  my  firm  opinion  that  it  mu3t  remain 
this  way. 


The  country  needs  educated  men  and 
women  to  shape  and  direct  a  competent 
and  efficient  government.  Equal  oppor- 
tunity to  learn  is  the  birthright  of  every 
child  bom  In  America. 

I  am  sincerely  interested  in  having  the 
teachers  of  my  State,  parents  of  school 
children,  and  those  engaged  directly  and 
indirectly  in  our  educational  affairs  ex- 
press their  own  opinions  as  to  ways  and 
means  of  Improving  the  situation.  I 
have  asked  thom  to  answer  the  following 
questions  for  me  so  that  I  can  be  better 
guided  in  my  work  for  Improvement  in 
education. 

1.  What  do  you  feci  U  >  reasonable  mini- 
mum teaching  wage?  , 

2.  What  is  the  total  length  of  the  achool 
term  m  yotir  •chool  at  present? 

3.  What  are  tome  of  the  Improvements  you 
feel  are  immediately  ntcMMuy  tn  our  acbool 
tyitem?   

4.  Do  you  believe,  as  I  do.  that  Federal  aid 
is  a  neeeasary  poalttve  means  of  Improving 
our    education    in    primary    and    secondary 

tchoots7   . . 

Name .  Address  ... ... 

School 

I  will  sincerely  appreciate  anjr  additional 
comments  you  may  wish  to  make.  .......... 


Commuoiit  Links  With  the  State 
Department 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  DEVITT 

or  MIMNtSOTA 

IS  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRSSENTATIW 

Wednescfai/.  April  21.  1948 

Mr    DEVITT.    Mr.   Speaker,   a   very 

en  ng    reporter    attached    to    the 

Wa ..„.on  office  of  the  St.  Paul  Pioneer- 
Press  has  been  remarkably  successful  In 
ferreting  out  some  vital  information  re- 
flecting certain  Communist  links  with 
the  United  States  State  Department. 
The  reporter  is  Mr.  Oustaf  Nordin  and 
his  interesting  findings  are  now  running 
serially  in  the  new.spapers  which  he  rep- 
resents. Some  of  the  disclosures  re- 
flected in  ther>e  articles  are  most  startling. 
They  challenge  the  ingenuity  of  the  Con- 
gress to  take  immediate  action  looking 
toward  the  overhauling  and  revamping 
in  our  entire  Intelligence  system.  B«'- 
cause  I  know  that  the  information  con- 
tained in  these  articles  is  of  great  in- 
terest to  the  Nation  and  of  vital  impor- 
tance to  the  Membership  of  Congress. 
I  include  the  first  of  these  articles 
appearing  in  last  Sunday's  St.  Paul 
Picneer-Press  as  part  of  my  remarks: 
(By  Oustaf  A.  Nordin) 

WasKiMCTON.— The  text  of  a  telegram  pre- 
pared by  the  late  President  Rooaevelt  for 
transmittal  to  Chungking.  China,  reached 
Moscow  before  the  actual  tf'.egrnm  left 
Washington  In  AprU  1945.  according  to  ma- 
terial tucked  away  In  a  confldential  House 
conunittce  report  dealing  with  State  De- 
partment employee*. 

This  disclosure  comes  under  case  history 
No  52.  that  of  1  of  108  individuals  termed 
"poor  security  risks."  and  whose  operattona 
have  t>een  scrutinized  by  Investigator*  tbat 
included  "the  t>est  FBI  operatives"  In  the 
business. 

The  coses  are  reported  In  a  closely  guarde:! 
document  In  the  files  of  the  House  Appro- 
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prlatlons  Committee.  Names  of  Federal  em- 
ployees are  replaced  by  code  names  such  as 
"Wo.  M"  or  "E-9,"  but  pertinent  details  are 
revealed  on  each.  No.  52,  for  example,  is  de- 
scribed as  a  former  ranking  ofSclal,  now  oc- 
cupying a  high  tllplomatlc  post. 

A  State  Department  Investigator  wrote  the 
following  memo  peruining  to  No.  52  on  Oc- 
tober 25.  1947: 

"In  connection  with  my  investigation  Into 
aifatrs  of  the  Institute  of  Pacific  Relatloiu. 
I  am  In  receipt  of  Information  which  appears 
to  t>e  most  Incrlmlnetlng  against  a  State  De- 
partment personality.  My  informant  stated 
that  (X-6)  a  special  emissary  for  Franklin 
D.  Moaaevelt  has  divulged  the  following  story 
and  tha*.  furthermore.  Information  relating 
to  this  incident  Is  In  possesion  of  United 
States  Senator  X-7. 

"In  April  1945.  X-«  told  my  Informant  he 
was  In  London  and  was  to  depart  shortly  for 
Teheran.  A  few  minutes  before  his  plane 
left  the  airport.  50  mlies  from  London.  X-8. 
a  high  official  In  OSS.  arrived  at  the  airport 
seeking  bim. 

"Tht  OSS  official  told  the  President's  rep- 
reeentatlTe  that  a  telegram  which  had  t)een 
prepared  by  President  Roosevelt  to  send  to 
Chungking.  China,  had  been  'p'cked  up  at 
Moscow.' 

"An  Investigation  had  precluded  the  pos- 
sibility that  the  leak  of  information  could 
have  occurred  In  Washington  t)ecause  the  In- 
formation In  the  telegram  reached  Moscow 
before  the  actual  telegram  left  Washington. 
-Th*  088  offlctal  stated  that  a  high  official 
of  the  State  Department  (No.  62)  had  been 
observed  contacting  a  man  in  Washington, 
and  that  this  man.  after  leaving  No  52,  had 
been  followed  to  the  Soviet  Kmbassy.  The 
OSS  official  was  clearly  disturbed  by  this  oc- 
furrence  and  warned  (the  emissary)  against 
divulging  Information  of  a  secret  nature 
which  might  reach  No.  52." 

A  raincoat  believed  to  belong  to  No.  53 
was  found  on  September  28.  l»4fl,  by  guards 
la  the  men's  room  of  the  State  Department 
Building,  according  to  the  secret  report. 

"In  the  pockets  were  papers  which  were 
beUeved  to  be  those  of  a  Russian  language 
student.  The  subject  dees  not  know  Rus- 
sian and  Is  not  studying  Russian  and  there 
Is  apparently  no  explanation  for  the  papers 
found  In  his  coat  pocket."  the  agent  reports. 
The  report  concludes  with  the  statement 
that  "This  case  Is  In  a  pending  status." 

No.  62  Is  Just  one  of  several  high-ranking 
Bute  Department  officials,  several  on  the 
policy-making  level,  who  are  listed  among 
the  108  security-risk  cases  on  file  with  the 
House  Appropriations  Committee. 

No.  50  was,  untU  July  25,  1947,  with  an 
Important  policy  board.  He  is  described  as 
a  New  Dealer  Interested  In  communism 
oDly  as  an  experiment.  He  is  reported  to 
have  had  a  mental  break-down  at  one  time 
and  is  suspected  of  another. 

A  penciled  note  In  the  file  addressed  to 
"David"  and  signed  'M  "  dated  January  28, 
1947,  states.  'Place  (No.  50)  before  com- 
mittee as  security  hazard — possible  break 
and  embarrassment  If  Congress  gets  on  this." 
Also  menUoned  is  No.  51.  The  report 
s*3n  he  "Is  employed  In  the  office  of  an 
assistant  secretary."  It  Is  developed  that 
be  is  suppoeedly  friendly  with  "E-«."  who 
t*  "very  closely  tied  with  Soviet  espionage 
agenU"  and  "K-9."  who  "had  a  very  bad 
record  of  Commvmlst  Party  connections  " 

"E-9.  whose  file  reflects  that  he  was  with- 
out any  doubt  an  active  Communist,  was 
employed  by  FEA  in  1942.  Prom  there  he 
was  transferred  to  the  atixUlary  foreign 
service." 

The  report  adds.  "A  memo  of  November  27. 
194«.  pointed  out  that  No.  51  was  pushing 
this  Individual's  appointment  and  possibly 
he  and  this  Individual  were  both  associates 
of  E-10.  an  alleged  Russian  espionage  agent." 
A  ranking  official  in  the  office  of  financial 
and  development  policy  Is  under  investiga- 


tion, but,  except  for  association  with  alleged 
Communists  and  collat>oration  on  an  article 
with  a  former  editor  of  New  Masses,  the 
Bocurity  Information  Is  very  sketchy. 

Another  In  high  position— No.  f4 — was 
affiliated  with  the  magazine  Amerasia  from 
May  1987  to  November  1941.  This  Is  the 
magazine  which  was  the  center  of  a  State 
Department  probe  of  the  use  of  Far  Eastern 
State  Department  secret  material.  The 
associates  of  No  54  have  included  question, 
able  persons. 

TTie  report  quotes  a  memorandum  In  his 
file,  however.  In  which  the  security  officer 
wrote:  "It  is  not  believed  by  this  office  that 
the  Information  at  hand  raises  a  reasonable 
doubt  as  to  (No  64'8)  loyalty  to  the  United 
States,  and,  accordingly,  security  clearance 
is  recommended." 

The  House  agent  reports:  "There  is  no  in- 
dication that  further  Investigation  is  con- 
templated In  this  case  " 

No.  58,  an  employee  in  the  Division  of  In- 
ternal Security,  and  her  husband  were  cited 
in  1941  by  a  Senate  investigating  committee 
as  members  of  the  Communist  Party.  An- 
other Government  Investigative  agency  re- 
ported likewise  last  September,  adding  that 
"the  subject  had  been  recently  contacting  * 
subject  of  a  Soviet  espionage  case.  This  In- 
vestigation Is  In  a  pending  status." 

Vo.  5«,  a  special  a«lstant  to  an  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State,  a  student  of  Britain's 
Labortte.  HTXold  J  LaskI,  contributed  an 
article  In  1937  to  the  publication.  Scierce 
and  Society,  which  on  iU  face  says  "a  Marx- 
ian Quarterly."  He  is  listed  as  a  friend  of 
K-11.  a  suspect  In  a  Russian  espionage  case. 
Another  Important  official  In  the  Division 
of  Occupied  Areas,  whose  wife  Is  with  the 
Division  of  Research  and  Intelligence,  is 
listed  under  case  No.  59. 

The  security  office  late  In  1946  said  It  had 
insufficient  Information  to  warrant  their  dis- 
missal, adding:  "However,  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  both  are  known  to  be  close  associates 
of  Individuals  linked  with  Soviet  espionage 
activities,  this  office  will  continue  to  keep 
their  cases  under  active  consideration." 

The  wife  "was  approved  for  top  secret  ma- 
terial" February  11,  1947,  because  "if  there  la 
not  enough  to  dismiss  them,  then  they  can- 
not be  denied  access  to  top  secret  material." 
An  employee  of  the  Foreign  Service.  No. 
C3.  ccmes  In  for  this  comment  In  the  report: 
"A  memo  •  •  •  indicates  that  an- 
other governmental  agency  had  received  In- 
formation that  he  was  a  recognized  section 
leader  of  the  Communist  underground.  A 
BUtaequent  check  with  this  agency  (Septem- 
ber 30,  1947)  developed  that  in  1939,  when 
he  was  with  the  Foreign  Service  Journal,  he 
had  a  small  Communist  Party  unit  meeting 
in  his  home.  The  source  of  this  information 
said  that  he  was  a  leader  of  this  Communist 
underground  unit.  His  investigation  is 
pending." 


nance  in  our  Veterans'  Administration 
of  the  service  of  counseling  and  selective 
placement  for  veterans'  employment. 

Following  is  the  resolution : 

Whereas  counseling  and  selective  olace- 
ment  is  important  in  the  Employment  Serv- 
ices. Veterans'  Administration,  and  voca- 
tional rehabilitation  if  the  veteran  is  to  re- 
ceive maximum  consideration  and  t}eneflts; 
and 

Whereas  developments  to  date  Indicate 
that  economy  efforts  In  Federal  administra- 
tion have  not  given  full  consideration  cf  the 
problems  of  the  veteran  tbat  In  our  oolnion 
these  problems  deserve:  Now,  therefore^,  bt  It 

Resolved  by  th€  vtteran's  affairs  commit- 
tee of  New  MilvMukec  Aerie.  0137.  Fraternal 
Order  of  Eagles,  That  we  petition  our  Sena- 
tors and  Congressmen  to  support  leelsla- 
tion  that  will  give  the  veteran  full  protec- 
tion and  consideration  as  previously  prom- 
ised by  the  Government  of  the  United  Sutes; 
and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  8p>eciflcally  real  effort  be 
made  to  maintain  an  adequate  status  in 
the  Veterans'  Administration,  and  that  the 
Employment  Services  be  strengthened  and 
maintained  as  real  employment  services  and 
not  allowed  to  disintegrate  into  unemploy- 
ment services;  and  toe  it 

Resolved  further  That  cotmseiing  and  ae- 
lectlve  placement  services  be  maintained  as 
necessary  to  the  proper  solution  of  the 
problems  of  the  veterans  oX  the  United 
State*  of  America. 


We  Must  Maintam  Adequate  Service  to 
the  Veterans  in  Coanseling  and  Selec- 
tive Placement  for  Employment 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHARLES  J.  KERSTEN 

OF    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  21,  1948 

Mr.  KERSTEN  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  April  13  last,  at  the  regular 
Tuesday  meeting  of  the  New  Milwaukee 
Aerie,  No.  0137,  there  was  adopted  an  im- 
portant resolution  showing  a  strong 
sentiment  in  my  area  for  the  mainte- 


European  Recovery  Plan 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GEORGE  W.  GILLIE 

OF  INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  21,  1948 

Mr.  GILLIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  granted  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Record,  I  wish  to  include  the  fol- 
lowing article  on  the  European  recovery 
plan  by  Ernest  E.  Williams,  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Fort  Wayne  (Ind.)  News- 
Sentinel  on  April  15: 

GOOD  TXtJiXNO 

(Editor's  Note. — Today's  Good  Evening  is 
written  by  Staff  Writer  Ernest  E.  Williams  in 
the  absence  from  the  city  of  Its  regtilar  con- 
ductor. Editor  Clifford  B.  Ward  ) 
(By  Ernest  E.  WlUiams) 

The  compromise  European  recovery  plan 
has  become  law  and  soon  dollars  and  beans 
will  wing  their  way  to  Europe  nominally  to 
feed  the  hungry,  actually  to  Implement  en 
American  policy  of  intervention. 

There  probably  is  no  American  citizen  who 
would  begrudge  aid  to  a  starving  European. 
That  part  erf  the  plan  Is  ail  on  the  credit  side 
of  the  ledger. 

But,  this  country's  tacit  policy  of  interven- 
tion brings  again  forcibly  to  the  fore  one  of 
the  most  terrible  political  ironies  of  cur 
time.  That  Irony  is  Inherent  in  our  appar- 
ent determination  to  bolster  forces  of  reac- 
tion in  Greece  and  perhaps  to  a  lesser  extent 
in  Italy.  It  is  the  same  trap  we  fell  in  dur- 
ing the  war  with  our  policy  toward  Darlan 
in  Africa  and  toward  the  questionable  Franco 
regime  in  Spain. 

We  find  ourselves  in  the  indefensible  posi- 
tion of  buUding  a  bulwark  not  for  the  people 
of  these  countries  but  for  the  interests. 

Why  is  Russian  communism  rampant  in 
Europe  today?  Its  not  because  of  money 
and  goods  used  as  a  tempting  bait  held  out 
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people.     It  can't  all  be  due  to 
preMure.     It  must.  In  the  final  anal- 
due  to  a  Job  of  selling  Ideaa.  of  seem- 
telllng  the  people  on  tangible  good  to 
ved  from  a  political  phlloeophy. 
therein  lies  our  tragedy, 
our  emphasis  on  money,  (oodsttiff. 
terlal.  we  are  missing  the  boat  on  an 
to  sell  the  most  vital  political 
of  this  era  and  of  all  time, 
phlloeophy    Is    democracy    and    the 
"of  the  people,  by  the  people,  and  for 

e."  Us  most  perfect  enunciation. 

In   America  too  often   forget   that  we 

nore  than  material  wealth,  more  than 

strength  and  running  water.     We 

tangible,  salable  Item  In  the  American 

philosophy  of  democracy. 

communism  is  not  a  new  political 

it.     The  dreams  of  Karl  Marx  have  been 

red  Into  a  distortion,  which  when  held 

n\lrror  of  history,  reflect  an  Image  no 

from  the  reaction  of  Italian  fascism 

Mussolini,   of  German   nazlsm   under 

,  of  the  Roman  Empire  under  Nero. 

American  democracy  Is  Just  as  unique. 

I  vibrant  a  political  phlloeophy  In  the 

today  as  It  was  when  first  enunciated 

founding  fathers  In  the  eighteenth 
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a  political  phlloeophy  that  can  t>e  sold. 
(  ne  that  must  be  sold. 

let's  load  those  ships  to  Europe  with 
and  beans.  But  let's  reserve  a  lot  of 
space  for  weapons  to  Implement  our 
for  our  own  political  philosophy.  Not 
weap4>ns  In  the  sense  of  atomic  bombs  or 
U  -dealing  aircraft,  but  weapons  made  of 
Itento  ;ratie  ideas  forged  In  the  tested  fires  of 
Amer  can  history. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

ON.  AUGUSTINE  B.  KELLEY 

or  PENNSYLVANIA 

THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATTV'ES 
Wednesday.  April  21.  1948 


Mi.  KELLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Recoid.  I  wish  to  include  the  statement 
of  M  .  Paul  A.  Strachan,  president  of  the 
Amei  ican  Federation  of  the  Physically 
Han(  icapped.  Inc..  at  a  hearing  of  the 
^tate  Commerce  Commission  April 
on  the  question  of  granting 
^«;■  licenses  to  amputees. 
Strachan  very  ably  makes  the  point 
n  the  face  of  recent  improvements 
aitificidl  limbs  and  the  advances  in 
training  in  their  u.^e  it  is  time  for 
relaxation  of  Interstate  Commerce  regu- 
forbidding  qualified  amuptee 
to  obtain  permits.  Surely  it 
should  be  the  aim  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernmlent  to  lessen  the  barriers  to  employ- 
f  or  these  individuals  rather  than  to 
additional  ones. 
The  statement  follows: 


name  is  Paul  A.  Strachan.  I  am  na- 
presldent  and  founder  of  the  Amerl- 

Tederation    of    the    Physically    Handl- 

.  an  organization  composed  of  citizens 

blind,  deaf,  bard  of  hearing,  arthrlt- 

•ardlacs,  amputees,  polios,  diabetics, 
cs.  spastica,  and  others  disabled  by 
defect.  Injury,  or  disease 

stand  on  the  matter  under  considera- 

,  tliat,  with  proper  safeguards  to  pub- 


lic safety,  by  means  of  proper  examination 
of  the  Individual,  we  eontctul  that  many 
amputees  are  perfectly  cApabto,  wUllng.  and 
able  to  drive  cars  or  trucks,  in  Interstate 
commerce  or  otherwise,  without  danger  to 
the  public,  or  themselves. 

Our  federation  has  never  advocated  a 
policy  which.  In  effect,  could  in  any  way  be 
detrimental  to  the  public  Interest,  and  we 
are  Just  as  much,  if  not  in  fact  more  con- 
cerned with  public  safety  than  is  the  ICC 
because,  many  of  our  people,  being  handi- 
capped, are  easy  prey  to  road  hogs,  week- 
end and  drunken  drivers,  etc..  and,  naturally. 
we  have  a  deep  concern  for  their  welfare,  as 
well  as  that  of  the  nonhandicapped. 

Therefore,  our  effort  now  Is  to  endeavor 
to  have  a  fair  appraisal  made  of  the  abili- 
ties and  capacities  of  the  individual!  On 
that  point  there  are  a  number  of  factors 
to  consider.  One,  naturally,  would  be  the 
physical  capacity  of  the  Individual  to  per- 
form the  work.  Another,  and  possibly  more 
important  In  its  way,  is  consideration  of  the 
general  character  of  the  Individual  as  to 
sobriety,  steadiness  on  the  Job,  and  attitude 
toward  the  public's  wellare. 

I  have  known  many  amputees,  and  have 
watched,  closely,  for  a  number  of  years, 
development  of  artificial  limbs,  orthopedic 
and  prosthetic  devices,  etc.,  as  well  as  the 
various  methods  of  prostheses  employed.  I 
want  to  assert  that  there  Is  Just  as  much 
difference  between  the  devices  and  appli- 
ances and  the  prostheses  applied  today,  and 
those  before  World  War  n.  as  there  U  be- 
tween black  and  white. 

I  have  not  checked,  personally,  into  all 
States,  but  I  venture  that  road  accidents 
caused  by  amputees  have  been  negligible, 
and,  today,  there  are  thousands  of  amputees 
driving  cars  who  have  never  had  an  acci- 
dent of  any  kind. 

AFPH  is  cognizant  of  the  need  for  careful 
selection  of  drivers  of  cars  and  trucks,  but 
it  Is  our  opinion  that,  first,  the  matter  should 
be  determined,  upon  examination  by  quali- 
fied and  Impartial  physicians  and  others,  in 
the  public  Interest,  and,  second,  that  no 
blanket  restriction  on  the  part  of  ICC,  di- 
rected to  amputees  or  other  types  of  qualified 
handicapped  people,  be  continued. 

A  few  months  ago  the  Saturday  Evening 
Post  carried  an  article  which  pictured  graphi- 
cally the  negligence  of  State  licensing  boards, 
and  shows  that.  In  many  Instances,  no  real 
examination  of  would-be  .drivers  had  been 
made,  ere  a  license  was  issued.  It  seems 
to  me  there  should  be  a  general  tightening 
up  on  the  part  cf  these  boards,  and  that  they 
be  composed  of  individuals  who  would  see  to 
It  that  laxness  in  examination  be  abolished, 
but,  that  no  person  be  denied  the  right  to 
drive,  or  thus  earn  a  living,  simply  because 
of  some  physical  handicap. 

We  know,  for  example,  that  partially 
blinded  people  should  not  be  permitted  to 
drive;  nor  should  epileptics,  diabetics,  cer- 
tain types  of  cardiacs,  and  a  few  others.  But, 
on  the  other  hand,  there  are  many  drivers 
who  possess  some  physical  handicap,  which 
la  not  a  factor  in  safe  driving.  Among  these 
would,  be  the  deaf,  hard  of  hearing,  certain 
types  of  amputees,  polios,  etc.  We  will  Join 
any  group  in  promotion  of  safety  campaign, 
In  driving.  In  that  regard,  but  we  will  not  ac- 
cede to  any  generalization  that  all  handi- 
capped people  should  not  be  permitted  to 
drive. 

Such  rules  would  be  unreasonable,  dis- 
criminatory, unnecessary,  and  unfeasible.  In 
my  letter  to  Secretary  Bartel.  of  the  ICC,  con- 
cerning Ray  8.  Johnson,  of  Bentonvllle.  Ark., 
whose  case.  I  believe.  Is  responsible  for  this 
hearing  having  been  granted.  I  gave  certain 
lUtistrations  and  statistics  pertaining  to  am- 
putees In  various  types  of  employment,  and 
I  ask  that  that  correspondence.  Including  let- 
ters sent  to  me  by  Senator  J.  W.  PuLaaicHT, 
of  Arkansas,  be  placed  In  the  record  of  these 


healings  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 
Also.  I  wish  to  present  as  evidence  a  copy  of 
A  Guide  for  the  Placement  of  the  Physically 
Impaired,  Issued  by  the  United  States  ClvU 
Service  Commission,  wherein  will  be  found  a 
lUt  of  several  thousands  of  Jobs  shown  to 
have  t>een  acceptably  filled  by  amputees. 

In  my  letter  to  Secretary  Bartel  I  pointed 
out  that  the  ICC  cannot  Ignore  the  very  pal- 
pable fact  that  there  are  today  more  than 
28.000,000  handicapped  people  in  our  midst, 
and  that  Is  a  very  large  segment  of  Our  total 
population.  The  efforts  of  our  federation 
have  been  directed  toward  developing  pro- 
grams with  ways  and  means  to  restore  these 
handicapped,  insofar  as  may  be  possible 
physically  so  that  they  may  be  able  to  earn 
a  living.  If  barriers  erected — perhaps  In  all 
good  faith — 8  or  10  years  ago  prohibit  such 
people  even  having  a  chance  to  earn  a  living, 
then  we  feel  that  the  whole  cause  of  rehabili- 
tation Is  Jeopardized,  If  not  made  entirely 
worthless. 

How  can  you  Ignore  the  3.500,000  veteran 
disabled,  of  whom  many  thousands  are  am- 
putees, for  example?  If  they  are  not  to  be 
regarded  as  "safe  drivers,"  then,  why  did 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  in  Its  wis- 
dom and  humanltarianism,  enact  a  statute 
which,  gave  to  every  war  veteran-amputee 
and  paraplegic,  a  car?  Is  It  possible  that 
the  Confess  was  so  negligent  as  to  the 
people's  safety  that.  In  passing  such  an  act 
it  deliberately  invited  more  accidents?  I 
prefer  not  to  think  that.  I  believe  that 
Congress,  as  a  whole.  Is  more  abreast  of  what 
has  been  done  In  the  field  of  restoration  of 
human  beings  to  working  status  than  Is.  for 
Instance,  the  ICC. 

I  hasten  to  qualify  that  last  statement  by 
saying  I  do  not  believe  that  the  members 
and  staff  of  ICC,  all  of  whom,  no  doubt,  are 
eminent  and  honorable  gentlemen,  would.  In 
any  way.  deny  the  privileges  of  citizenship — 
which,  certainly,  carry  with  them  a  right  to 
earn  a  decent  living — to  any  person,  much 
less  an  amputee. 

But.  It  Is  time  to  revise  outworn  rules  and 
regulations,  based  upon  the  theories,  prac- 
tices, and  knowledge  of  a  bygone  day.  We 
are.  Mr.  Examiner,  today  living  In  the  year 
1948— not  1940-41.  In  the  past  7  years,  dur- 
ing which  time,  so  I  understand,  there  has 
been  no  revision  of  ICC  rules  governing  these 
matters,  we  have  seen  the  whole  face  of  the 
world  changed — and  methods,  and  people, 
changed  with  It. 

Because  of  great  Improvements  In  treat- 
ment, training,  application,  and  use  of  me- 
chanical devices,  artificial  limbs,  etc.,  the 
amputee  of  today,  in  my  Judgment,  is  at 
least  a  50  percent  better  man,  physically, 
than  was  the  amputee  of  1940.  Eminent  phy- 
sicians, therapists,  and  scientists,  as  well  as 
manufacturers,  have  collaborated  to  develop 
ways  and  means  to  bring  that  amputee  to  a 
higher  pitch  cf  physical  proficiency  than 
ever  dreamed  of  8  or  10  years  ago.  The 
amputee  of  today,  then,  can  cut  the  wood, 
draw  and  carry  the  water,  build  the  fire,  erect 
the  buildings,  run  heavy  machinery  and,  of 
course,  he  can  drive  a  car.  run  a  train,  or  do 
other  useful  labor  that  was  not  In  the  pic- 
ture, at  the  time  the  present  ICC  rules  were 
written. 

Dr.  Howard  A.  Rusk,  M.  D.,  associate  edi- 
tor. New  York  Times,  and  former  specialist 
in  rehabilitation  In  the  Army  Air  Forces,  who 
Is  devoting  much  effort  today  toward  restora- 
tion of  the  handicapped  has  written  me,  re- 
specting my  views  on  this  matter,  as  follows: 
"I  certainly  agree  with  ycu  100  percent,  and 
feel  it  is  time  that  some  of  the  archaic  regu- 
lations should  be  altered." 

We  urge  that  the  ICC  immediately  modify 
Its  rulings  with  respect  to  amputee  drivers, 
and  permit  those  as  stated,  who  pass  suitable 
and  nondiscriminatory  examinations,  to 
qualify  and  receive  proper  permits  to  carry 
on  their  work. 
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Commodity  Price  Supports 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  UNE 

or  MASEACHtTBKTTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  21.  1948 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks,  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing communication  that  I  have  re- 
ceived from  Mr.  Dean  K.  Webster.  Jr., 
treasurer,  H.  K.  Webster  Co.,  Lawrence, 
Mess. : 

APan.  16.  1948. 

WMT     CONTlNtJK     COliMODrrT     PRICE    StJPPOiTS? 

The  exUting  Federal  guaranty  of  price 
support  to  certain  agricultural  commodities 
at  90  percent  of  so-called  parity  was  designed 
to  (1)  encourage  maximum  production  of 
food  for  our  armies  and  allies  for  the  dura- 
tion of  World  War  II,  and  (2)  provide  a 
cushion  against  a  drastic  decline  of  prices 
following  the  war  should  a  condition  of 
overproduction  or  lack  of  demand  occur 
»ithln  2  years  after  termination  of  hostili- 
ties. The  termination  of  hostilities  was  de- 
clared to  be  as  of  December  31.  1946.  making 
the  termination  of  price  supports  of  Steagall 
commodities  December  31,  1948.  As  this  date 
approaches  there  seems  to  be  no  thought  in 
Congress  or  In  United  States  Department  cf 
Ai^icultxire  of  dropping  the  idea  of  Gov- 
ernment price  supports:  all  proposals  to  date 
i>eem  to  assume  unquestioned  the  theory 
that  the  United  States  Government  should 
guarantee  agricultural  commodity  prices  at 
some  level.  This  blind  acceptance  Is  remi- 
niscent of  Hitlers  phUosophy  that  a  lie  told 
often  enough  and  emphatically  enough  soon 
becomes  accepted  as  the  truth. 

Without  Federal  Government  now  bur- 
dened with  an  astronomical  quarter  trillion 
dollar  debt,  with  gigantic  annual  $40,000.- 
000.000  budgets,  with  the  burden  of  world 
leadership,  ERP,  and  no  end  of  military 
preparation  before  us,  why  must  we  blandly 
assume  Uncle  Sam  can  continue  to  guaranUe 
prices  of  commodities  Indefinitely  into  the 
future  with  untold  financial  risk?  There  are 
commanding  reasons  why  we  should  termi- 
nate price  supports  at  the  expiration  of  our 
present  commitment  December  31,  1948. 

1.  Our  agricultural  producers  are  among 
the  most  self-reliant  and  independent  entre- 
preneurs In  the  whole  population.  Alter  5 
or  6  years  of  prosperous  agrlctilture,  our 
farmers  have  built  up  considerable  financial 
reserve  and  are  well  able  to  return  to  their 
own  natural  risk  of  market  prices.  If  ever 
there  will  be  a  time  when  they  can  afford  to 
dispense  with  price  guaranties  that  time  Is 
now. 

2.  The  time  when  subsidy  and  price  sup- 
port should  again  be  properly  considered.  If 
ever.  Is  when  a  period  of  disastrously  low 
prices  occurs,  and  when  a  solution  to  a 
dilemma  Is  compelling.  Now  Is  most  cer- 
tainly not  that  time  and  there  Is  no  Intelli- 
gence today  wise  enough  to  predetermine 
now  at  what  levels  price  guaranties  by  Gov- 
ernment wlU  solve  that  future  emergency. 

3.  Extending  present  price  support  guar- 
anties or  enacting  a  new  scale  of  guaran- 
ties at  acceptable  lower-price  levels  will  In- 
evitably encourage  excess  production  and 
hasten  the  day  of  burdensome  surplus. 
Dropping  all  such  ideas  now  (December  31, 
1948)  may  help  to  postpone  that  type  of 
emergency.  It  certainly  will  not  hasten  It. 

4.  The  idea  of  Government  subsidy  and 
price  guaranty  Is  tmeconomlc  and  un-Amer- 
ican. It  was  resorted  to  for  emergency  rea- 
sons and  should  be  reserved  strictly  for  emer- 
gencies. It  has  no  place  In  our  normal 
peacetime   evolution   of   private   enterprise, 


and  production  free  from  Government  con- 
trols. It  Inevitably  leads  to  more  and  more 
Government  controls  over  production  and 
marketing,  so  distasteful  to  our  producers. 

5.  If  continued.  Government  price  sup- 
port of  commodities  now  on  the  list  will 
surely  lead  to  demand  upon  demand  from 
producers  of  every  known  agricultural  com- 
modity, and  why  not  eventually  even  mining 
and  liidustrlal  commodities  with  equal  fair- 
ness. 

6.  The  cost  of  Government  and  the  burden 
of  bureaticracy  have  reached  th£  point  where 
national  solvency  as  a  free  democrau^r  begins 
to  be  threatened.  The  time  to  retrace  cur 
steps  on  measures  which  will  multiply,  not 
reduce,  financial  burdens  and  risk  to  our 
Federal  Government  is  now.  Price  supports 
to  commodities  carry  a  future  financial  risk 
of  actronomical  proportions:  they  should 
be  abandoned  until  and  unless  an  emergency 
comparable  with  the  early  thirties  occurs. 

Respectfully  yours. 

Dean  K.  Websttr,  Jr. 


American  Forei^  RelatioDs 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  H.  OVERTON 

OF  LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  AprU  22.  1948 

Mr.  OVERTON.  Mr.  President,  on 
Saturday.  April  17,  there  was  held  in  the 
city  of  New  Orleans  the  annual  midcon- 
tinent  business  meeting  of  the  Missis- 
sippi Valley  World  Trade  Conference, 
cosponsored  by  Time-Life  International 
and  the  city  cf  New  Orleans.  On  that 
occasion  the  junior  Senator  from  Mas- 
sachusetts [Mr.  Lodge]  delivered  a  very 
able  and  interesting  address.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

My  assignment  tonight  is  to  talk  about 
American  foreign  relations — a  subject  which 
usually  generates  so  much  gloom  that  it  may 
refresh  you  to  hear  me  begin  by  striking  an 
optimistic  note.  This  optimism  springs  from 
the  way  In  which  the  people  of  the  United 
States  have.  In  such  a  very  short  time, 
stretched  their  minds  about  our  foreign  rela- 
tions. Our  Nation's  stattis  has  changed  al- 
most overnight  from  that  of  a  remote  young 
country  to  that  of  a  great  world  power.  We 
did  not  want  this  to  happen.  Many  of  us 
are  still  very  sorry  that  It  did  happen.  But 
the  encouraging  thing  Is  that,  regardless  of 
how  much  we  may  dislike  being  a  world 
power,  we  can  see  the  facts  of  international 
life  staring  us  in  the  face,  and  we  are  govern- 
ing ourselves  accordingly.  These  facts  make 
an  impressive  list.  Here  they  are.  all  10  of 
them: 

1.  We  know,  for  example,  that  the  belief 
which  traditionally  grips  us  after  every  war 
that  permanent  peace  will  soon  be  definitely 
assured  has  never  been  a  correct  belief  and 
is  clearly  an  undependable  doctrine  today, 
although  we  still  desire  peace  as  fervently  as 
we  ever  did  and  are  willing  to  work  and  to 
sacrifice  for  it  more  Intelligently. 

2.  We  realize  that  we  are  no  longer  safely 
apart  from  the  ftory  of  modern  war,  and  that. 
In  smy  futtire  confl^agratlon,  our  country  Is 
sure  to  have  the  assault.  In  the  early  stages 
at  least,  brought  directly  to  our  own  soU. 

3.  We  are  realizing  that  no  kind  of  world 
government  can  ever  be  possible  when  what 


one  of  the  principal  parties  wants  Is  not  gov- 
ernment but  tyranny — that  the  Thirteen 
Original  States  would  never  have  Joined  to- 
gether If  Pennsylvania,  for  Instance,  had 
adopted  the  attitude  which  Russia  manifesw 
today. 

4.  While  so-called  peace  machineries  and 
charters  still  have  real  value  and  still  exert 
a  strong  hold  oh  the  imagination  of  many 
Americans,  we  are  seeing  how  dangerous  It 
Is  to  set  up  your  Infant  peace  organization 
before  you  have  done  the  tough  work  rf  sign- 
ing the  peace  treaties  and  thereby  settling 
the  questions  left  unsettled  by  the  war. 

5.  We  are  learning  that  in  the  present  test 
of  strength  with  Russia  it  does  not  pay  to 
rim  away.  In  fact,  he  who  runs  away  often 
gets  shot  In  the  back. 

6.  Most  of  us  appreciate  tht  fact  that  we 
no  longer  face  the  question  of  whether  or 
not  we  will  meddle  In  foreign  affairs.  Un- 
like some  of  our  Presidential  possibUlties. 
Uncle  Sam  Is  a  candidate  at  this  very  mo- 
ment, whether  he  wants  to  be  or  not.  In  the 
Italian  elections  which  take  place  the  day 
after  tomorrow. 

7.  Although  mkny  of  \is  are  still  headstrong 
and  outspoken,  y/e  are  finding  out  more  and 
more  that  It  is  not  enough  for  us  to  say  and 
to  do  what  we  think  is  right  regardless  of 
the  opinions  of  others.  We  must  exercise 
enough  restraint  so  that  if  an  overt  act  does 
come,  it  is  they  and  not  we  who  will  have 
committed  It — so  that  It  will  be  we  «nd  not 
they  who  have  the  undisputed  moral  leader- 
ship. 

8.  Indeed,  most  Americans  instinctively 
realize  that  it  Is  not  in  our  Interests  to 
"pull  out"  and.  as  the  phrase  goes,  "let  the 
world  stew  In  its  own  Juice."  We  sense  the 
fact  that  In  international  affairs  It  is  well 
that  there  should  be.  In  time  of  peace,  na- 
tions with  Interests  which  are  common  to 
ours  and  that  you  are  better  off.  in  time  of 
war,  if  you  have  allies.  It  may  be  that  fate 
will  be  against  tis  and  that  we  vnll  find  our- 
selves thrown  out  of  the  world  continent  of 
Eiirope,  Asia,  and  Africa.  To  me  that  would 
be  dangerous  and  tragic  in  the  extreme,  and 
I  do  not  think  it  is  going  to  happen.  But 
if  it  did  happen  to  us,  I  hope  that  we  would 
not  take  coimsel  of  our  fears,  that  we  would 
pocket  our  losses — heavy  as  they  would  have 
been — and  would  go  ahead.  But  we  would 
assuredly  be  vastly  better  off  if  this  did  not 
occur. 

9.  Because  we  hope  that  there  will  be  for- 
eign nations  who  have  strong  common  in- 
terests with  us.  most  of  tis  have  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  it  would  be  a  splendid  thing 
if  the  people  of  western  Europe  would  vol- 
untarily Integrate  themselves — economically, 
militarily,  and,  perhaps,  some  day,  politi- 
cally. I  say  "voluntarily '  because  of  the 
many  attempts  to  uiiify  Europe  by  force  un- 
der one  ruler — the  most  recent  version  cf 
which  seems  to  be  threatening  now.  But 
without  applying  pressure  which  would  be 
resented.  Americans  do  have  the  right  to  h<^e 
that  Europe  will  integrate.  We  can  extend 
our  help  when  Europe  asks  for  It.  It  is  clear 
to  the  everyday  man  in  Europe — and  Time's 
public-opinion  survey  shows  this  belief — 
that  as  separate  little  countries  the  old  na- 
tions are  poor  and  weak,  whereas,  united, 
they  can  be  prosperous  and  strong.  They 
can  indeed  with  their  more  than  200,000.000 
productive  people  become  a  real  power  in 
the  world.  It  is  well  that  the  ERP  biU 
clearly  implies  that  further  appropriations 
from  Congress  will  depend  on  the  extent 
to  which  Europe  has  unified  herself. 

Looking  a  little  into  the  future,  we  may 
soon  have  before  us  a  proposal  to  extend 
aid  in  the  form  of  military  supplies  to  a 
western  Etiropean  armed  force.  II  this  force 
has  a  unified  command  and  an  agreed-to 
plan  assigning  definite  tasks  to  members  of 
this  force  in  the  event  of  an  emergency,  such 
aid  may  be  a  wonderful  investment  in  future 
peace. 
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As  a  result  of  our  expensive  experience 

a  foreign  "rat  hole"— that  Is.  with 

a  foreign  loan  which  failed — we  have 

the  lesson  that  we  cannot  possibly 

the  moral  responsibility  for  feeding 

^bole  world  for  the  very  simple  reason 

re  are  not  rich  enough.    It  Is  therefore 

bytter  for  the  world  and  fur  the  United 

to  invest  in  recovery  rather  than  to 

for  relief. 

.  I  tske  It.  bacan—  Americans  today  do 
the  10  truths  which  I  have  just  listed 
th^lr  representatives  In  Congress  were 
iO  overwhelmingly  to  approve  economic 
f  jr.Msn  countries  on  a  self-hrlp  basis— 
cr  (iir-renchmg  In  nature  and  hv;gely 
in  dollars.    It  Is  also.  I  believe.  b«< 
wt  have  learned  thea«  tru(h«  thnt  Con* 
win  toon  anact  lefflsl^  ng  the 

for  owt  armed  .  tist  we 

In  Waahtngtoo'i  fantuua  phrsae.  pre* 
a  respectable  deienslTe  posture  before 
4ond.     We  did  these  things,  let  us  well 
In  spite  of  the  dire  forebodings 
our   Oovernment   would   be   paralywKl 
the  President  w«s  a  Democrat  and 
was  Republican, 
much   by   way   of    illustration    of   our 
can  mlnd-stretchlng  process 
Mr.  Chairman.  30  years  ago  all  these 
which  I  have  Just  recltfd  were  em- 
ally  not   matters  of  common   knowl- 
In   fact   the   realistic  outlook  which 
was    known    to   very    few 
and  not  many  of  them  were  at 
time    In    the    American    Government. 
t  fcr  this  growth  In  understanding  eer- 
goes  to  men  like  Harry  Luce  whose 
nes  have  so  forcefully  and  so  graph- 
depleted  the  facts  of  modern  life  to  a 
and    Influential    audience.      Perhaps    a 
credit   goes  also  to  some  of   the  men 
bile  life  who  hav*  uaed  the  sounding 
which  their  ctfice  gives  them  In  order 
out.    Pundamental  crrdlt.  of  course. 
:o  the  American  people  for  their  adapt* 
and  their  mental  mobility  In  a  fast* 
S  situation, 
we  have  stretched  our  minds  a  lot 
I  f ter  we  have  all  congratulated  ourselves 
liavlng  done  so.   let  us  quickly   realize 
we  have  a  lot  more  mlnd-stretcbing  to 
graat  many  more  new  things  to  learn, 
this  world  outside  our  borders.    What 
sbme  of  these  things? 
is  we'll  said  by  many  and  deserves  re- 
that    Russia's   attitude,    pernicious 
rtmlnal  as  It  Is.  Is  unhappily  not  the 
;hlng  that  Is  wrong  In  the  world.    There 
t  amount  of  human  misery  which  has 
and  Is  belBf  catwed  by  Russia.    There 
a  vast  awownt  which  was  caused  by 
y.     Finally  there  Is  much  unhappl- 
rhlch  has  been  caused  by  other  factors. 
Is  no  time  to  go  Into  them  all.  but  It 
be  clear  that  one  trouble  In  the  Old 
Is  the  vast  overpopulation  In  relation 
natiiral  resources:  and  that  an- 
trouble   Is   due   to   the   fact   that   the 
of  mass  production  and  of  tech- 
whlch  we  in  America  know  and  use 
available  to  many  of  the  people  in 
v4orld.  some  of  whom  ^t  the  drawbacks 
without  Its  advantages     These 
have  created  a  cynical  and  hopeless 
which  has  been  made  more  violent 
destruction  caused  by  the  war  and  by 
d^appearance  of  the  pacifying  Influence 
old  Kxiropcan  powers.     To   cap   the 
climax  Is  the  fact  that  In  so  many  of 
ef>untrles  of  the  Old  World  many  of  the 
who  have  the  advantages  of  educa* 
tradition,  and  material  well-being  have 
themselves  unable  or  unwilling  to  rise 
occasion  and  have  In  many  Instances 
I  yed   a  selfish   and  rapacious   attitude 
further  embittered  the  rank  and  file 
people. 

s«  ar«  facta,  ladles  and  gentlemen,  and 
Is  no  use  In  abutting  our  eyes  to  them. 
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They  are  the  facts  which  create  Communists. 
The  Russians,  believe  me.  are  not  smart 
enough  to  have  single-handedly  created  the 
Communists  of  Europe.  "Man's  inhumanity 
to  man."  Individually  and  collectively,  had 
a  large  part  In  doing  so. 

This  leads  me  to  the  big  [Mint,  to  wit: 
That  we  not  only  face  an  economic  and  a 
mlliury  challenge,  but  that  fundamentally 
we  face  a  political — a  human — challenge  of 
the  very  highest  order,  which  Is  deserving  of 
the  most  far-sighted  and  lofty  atateaman* 
ship  of  which  any  people  In  human  history 
has  evir  been  capable. 

Of  course,  by  the  word  "political"  I  do  not 
mein  the  narrow  game  called  politics:  I  use 
It  In  Its  broadest  sense  to  convey  the  idea 
that  thi-  people  of  the  Old  World  are  thinking 
at  ^r  future  freedom— their  freedom  to 

Wo...... .  to  speak,  to  aaeemble.  to  read,  to 

write,  to  work,  to  loaf,  to  go  and  to  come,  to 
live  and  to  have  their  being  as  they  choose 
with  due  res{>ect  to  the  freedom  of  their 
nei;{hbors.  If  we  set  up  a  Marshall  plan 
wh  c.i  enables  them  oice  again  to  feed. 
4  house  themselves:  if  we  send  cur 
<  to  help  them  stave  off  attack,  we 
Will  have  Cono  a  lot— but  we  sllU  will  not 
have  met  the  fundamental  human  challent^e, 
t>ec.ai«e.  like  ourselves,  the  people  over  there 
are  as  Interested  In  what  they  are  living  for 
and  In  how  they  are  living  as  they  are  In  the 
act  of  keeping  alive.  In  this  war  of  ideas 
which  Is  raging,  many  of  them  are  ready  to 
accept  our  Ideas. 

This  means  that  we  must  develop  clear-cut 
Ideas  reenrding  our  hopes  for  the  world  and 
our  alms  for  ourselves,  and  create  the  means 
which  are  both  tactful  and  effective  for  pre- 
senting thoee  ideas  to  the  greet  maaaes  of 
population  outside  our  borders. 

The  Job  of  stating  cur  alms  for  ourselves — 
of  preaching  Americanism  here  at  home — 
badly  needs  to  be  done.  It  is.  of  course,  a 
prime  function  of  cur  domestic  poiiiical 
leadership— a  ■  •.  which  It  U  not  per- 

forming, a  furv  i^ch  It  should  perform, 

because  an  enthusod  America,  speaking 
through  its  Government,  can  make  American 
democracy  an  article  of  export.  Actually,  the 
Christian  concept  of  the  dignity  of  man  is 
the  strongest  revolutionary  force  In  the 
world.  But  because  we  lack  Imagination  or 
underst-mdlng.  we  have  allowed  the  material- 
istic and  brutal  verbiage  of  communism  to 
gain  a  greater  export  currency  than  our  own 
belief  which  springs  from  eternal  sources  and 
can  never  run  dry. 

This  means  that  in  the  conduct  of  foreign 
policy  we  need  not  only  the  knowledge  of 
strategy  so  essential  in  these  unsettled  days: 
and  the  knowledge  of  economics  at  a  time 
when  economic  recovery  is  the  tndii.pensable 
first  step  toward  even  a  relatively  free  world: 
and  the  expert  knowledge  of  recent  history 
and  foreign  personalities  so  essential  to  dip- 
lomatlc  Intercourse:  and  the  knowledge  of 
the  arts  of  suggestion  and  persuasion  with- 
out which  there  is  no  victory  in  the  battle 
for  the  minds  of  men:  but  that  we  also  need 
that  capacity  to  understand  and  express  the 
Innermost  yearnings  of  suffering  humanity 
for  decent  treatment  and  a  chance  for  the 
future.  The  soldier,  the  businessman,  the 
career  diplomat,  the  politician,  the  publ est, 
and.  finally,  the  statesman  all  must  play  their 
part  In  this  titanic  adventure  in  foreign 
policy  upon  which  fate  has  caused  us  to 
embark. 

To  speak  for  a  moment  of  political  skill, 
we  hear  many  of  our  friends  say  that  we  must 
send  lots  of  money  to  help  our  friends  In 
those  countries  where  there  are  political  con- 
tests which  may  Involve  the  possibility  of  a 
Communist  seixure  of  power.  Of  course,  we 
can  agree  that  we  must  give  all  possible  help. 
But  this  well-meaning  comment  falls  to  Uke 
Into  account  the  very  obvious  fact  that  it 
takes  more  than  money  to  win  an  election 


and  that  many  an  election  has  been  lost  by 
the  side  which  had  the  most  money. 

For  Instance,  we  know  that  In  spite  of  our 
great  efforts  and  vast  expenditures,  we  have 
been  hugely  unsuccessful  insofar  as  the 
battle  for  men's  minds  abroad  Is  concerned. 
It  Is  accurate  to  assert  that  we  have  spent 
more  than  eighteen  hundred  million  dollars 
In  Italy  since  the  war  and  during  the  aame 
period  the  membership  of  the  Communist 
Party  there  went  from  60.000  to  3.500.000. 
To  me  that  indicates  something  the  matter 
with  our  publlc-relatlons  pcllcy— and  when 
I  aay  this  I  do  not  n^^nn  publicity;  I  mean 
political  Judgment.  If  this  I*  the  way  public 
relations  are  to  be  conducted,  we  run  the 
riak  of  having  a  sort  of  M  >rshnll  plan  In 
reverse  which  will  resemble  the  famoua 
American  political  campaign  in  which  one 
candidate  spends  most  of  the  money  while 
the  other  candidate  receives  all  the  votes. 

There  Is  much  more  involved  here  than 
money.  Do  you  remember  last  June  when 
Secretary  Marshall  made  his  speech  at  Har* 
vard  outlining  the  Marshall  plan?  Do  ypu 
also  remember  th.'\t  on  that  very  dny  Presl* 
dent  Truman  ga^e  out  an  Inter. lew  de- 
nouncing the  Russian  outrages  in  Hungsry, 
thereby  taking  the  front  psge  away  from 
the  Secretary  of  State?  That  mistake  waa 
not  due  to  laclf  of  money.  It  w.:s  a  lack  of 
ooordinntlon,  of  headwork,  and  of  careful 
planning. 

We  are  engaged  In  a  world-wide  debate,  but 
until  the  recent  wholesome  spurt  of  activity 
In  connection  with  the  Italian  elections,  the 
Russians  have  seemed  to  be  doing  all  the  de- 
bating. When  we  take  tremendously  slgnlfl* 
cant  steps — cs  we  have  be<»n  dolni: — we  cer* 
talnly  should  not  exaggerate  or  puff  anything 
up.  Neither,  however,  should  we  play  it  down. 
We  should  not  be  afraid  to  use  the  apt  word 
and  the  descriptive  phrase  and  not  wrap 
up  a  dynamic  policy  In  the  latlnlcal  phrases 
and  verbal  cotton  batten  of  bureaucratic  cir- 
cumlocution. 

I  have  Just  spoken  of  political  skill.  That 
Is  a  necessary  ingredient  In  a  successful 
foreign  policy  and  one  which  has  at  times 
been  lacking.  Let  me  now.  as  I  conclude, 
speak  of  the  stateman's  role  because  that  Is 
the  very  heart  and  soul  of  the  argument 
which  I  present  to  you  tonight.  Reflect  for 
a  moment  that  while  the  world  struggle  In 
which  we  IP*  a  leader  can  be  called  economic 
or  military  or  cultural  or  political,  and  while 
we  can  propose,  as  some  have  recently  done, 
that  we  rival  the  Soviet  Comintern  or  revive 
our  wartime  cloak-and-dagger  services,  this 
fight  Is  fundamentally  one  for  men's  minds. 
The  effort  must,  therefore,  t>e  made  by  ideas 
which  appear  to  the  aspirations  of  men's 
souls.  To  these  thoughts  and  ideas  all  else 
is  secondary.  With  such  Ideas  we  will  win: 
without  these  all  the  money  and  comlnterns 
and  cloak-and-dagger  services  In  the  world 
will  fall. 

One  thing  U  sure.  Our  Ideas  must  em-' 
phatically  mean  that  we  do  not  uphold  any 
regime  abroad,  no  matter  how  corrupt,  pro- 
vided only  that  it  is  anti-Communist.  At 
Its  best  such  a  course  would  be  stupidity: 
and  at  Its  worst  it  would  be  nihilism.  In  any 
event  It  would  simply  strengthen  the  Com- 
munist cause.     We  are  not— we  must  not 

be  on  the  horns  of  a  dilemma  of  which  one 
prong  Is  communism  and  the  other  prong 
is  fascism.  Our  path  does  not  lie  In  these 
blood-stained  gutters  to  the  left  and  to  the 
right  cf  us.  There  Is  a  high  road,  an  Ameri- 
can road.  This  is  the  road  which  in  their 
hearts  the  everyday  people  cf  the  world  want 
to  follow.  We  have  It  within  cur  power  to 
hold  aloft  a  torch  which  cannot  only  rival  but 
easily  surpass  communism  and  the  other 
violent  doctrines  of  the  dictators  as  a  brightlv 
shining  attraction  to  all  the  weary  people 
in  the  world,  young  and  old.  who  are  looking 
for  a  way  out  of  their  miserv. 
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Harriman  Refuses  To  Resist  Communism 
at  Home,  So  Is  Sent  To  Do  It  Abroad  on 
a  Salary  of  $25,000  Per  Year— The 
Story  of  How  Harriman  Has  Protected  a 
Notorious  Communist  Fellow  Traveler 
on  the  Public  Pay  Roll 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MARION  T.  BENNETT 

or  MiHsoUBi 

IN  THE  HOU8I  OF  REPRESINTATIVM 

Thurgdav.  Aprtl  22.  1948 

Mr.  BENNETT  of  Ml.ssourl.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  ic- 
marku.  I  Include  the  following  report  I 
am  making  over  the  radio  to  my  district 
about  the  bill  being  debated  In  the  House 
at  this  time: 

Today  I  want  to  report  to  you  about  the 
continuing  fight  Congress  is  waging  to  force 
the   executive   department   of   your   Federal 
Government,  headed  by  the  President,  to  fire 
Communists  and  fellow  travelers  from  the 
Government  service.    I  want  to  report  to  you 
on  a  specific  case— the  case  of  Dr.  Edward 
U.  Condon.  Director  of  the  National  Bureau 
of  Standards.     I  want  to  tell  you  how  Con* 
gress  Is  having  to  pass  legislation  to  force 
the  President  and  Secretary  of  Commerce  to 
turn  over  to  It  letters  and  information  In 
the  files  of  the  FBI  about  Communists  Con* 
gress  seeks  to  expose  on  the  Government  pay 
roll.     I  want  to  Indicate  to  you  how  it  is 
that  Russia  is  possibly  getting  secrets  on  the 
atomic  bomb  with  cooperation  of  our  own 
governmental     officials.     It    Is    a    shocking 
story  but  one  not  uncommon  In  Washing- 
ton.    In  the  6  years  I  have  been  In  Congress 
there  have  been  several  hundred  cases  along 
the  same  line.     Right  here  at  the  outset  of 
this  report,  I  want  to  tell  you  that  the  whole 
story  on  the  case  I  will  discuss  today  Is  avaU- 
able  to  you  In  official  documents  of  the  Con- 
gress I  will  be  glad  to  send  any  Interested 
citizen  for  the   asking.    My   report  will  be 
based  on  these  official  documents,  especially 
House  Report  No.  1753.  made  only  the  past 
week  by  the  House  Committee  on  Interstate 
and   Foreign   Commerce,  of   which  I   am   a 
member.     I  will  tell  you,  as  we  proceed,  how 
It  happens  that  my  committee  made  this 
report. 

First,  who  Is  Dr.  Condon  and  why  are  we 
Interested  In  him?     Dr.  Condon  Is  Director 
of  the  Bureau  of  Standards.    The  Bureau  Is 
custodian  of  the  Nation's  top  scientific  se- 
crets.   It  1.S  the  Nation's  most  Important  na- 
tional  defense  research  organization.     It   Is 
engaged  in  projects  at  the  present  time  con- 
cerning atomic  energy,  radar,  proximity  fuzes, 
Instrument   landing   systems.   Jet   fuels   and 
oihcr  vital  and  secret  projects  that  affect  the 
security  of  our  Nation.    The  Director  of  this 
agency  has  access  to  confidential  records  and 
Information  sought  by  virtually  every  foreign 
spy   m   the   United   States   of   America.     It 
would  seem  to  follow,  therefore,  that  the  Di- 
rector of  this  agency  of  Government  should, 
like  Caesar's  wife,  be  "above  suspicion".    Dr. 
Condon  does  not  fit  that  description.    He  was 
appointed  to  his  present  post  in  1945  by  Henry 
Wallace,  when  Mr.  Wallace  was  Secretary  of 
Commerce.    In  spite  of  the  split  between  Wal- 
lace and  Truman.  Dr.  Condon  holds  his  Job. 
"Hiat.  of  course,  should  not  be  enough  to  dis- 
qualify him  from  public  employment.     Mr. 
Wallace  in  one  of  his  Infrequent  lucid  mo- 
ments might  have  appointed  someone  who 
was  not  a  follower  or  sympathizer  ^ith  com- 
munism.    So.  let  us  look  further  Into  Con- 
don's record.     He  has  a  most  distinguished 
record  as  a  lop  scientist.     He  was  educated 
In  this  country  and  in  Germany.     He  has 
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held  numerous  Government  responsibilities 
prior  to  his  appointment  as  Director  of  the 
Bureau  of  Standards.  As  far  back  as  1941  he 
was  a  member  of  the  Roosevelt  Committee  on 
Uranium  Research.  The  President  also  sent 
him  to  observe  the  effects  of  the  atom  bomb 
test  made  at  Bikini  Atoll,  and  similar  Jobs 
too  numerous  to  mention. 

While  a  director  of  the  Manhattan  or  atomic 
bomb  project.  Condon  wrote  a  letter  to  his, 
•uperlor  ret?i8terln«  his  impatience  with  the  t 
security   rcsjulatlona  aet  up  to  protect  the 
•ecret  of  atomic  energy. 

Dr.  Condon  U  a  member  of  the  executive 
oommittee  f^f  the  American -Soviet  Science 
■oetety  which  U  afflllnied  with  the  National 
Council  of  American -Soviet  Frlendihlp,  Inc.. 
an  orKsnlzation  cltod  as  aubveralve  and  as  a 
Communist  front  by  both  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral and  the  House  Committee  on  Un-Ameri- 
can Activities.  Cordon  haa  recruited  10  other 
scientists  In  the  Bureau  of  Standards  to 
mcmberahip. 

A  member  of  Condon's  immediate  family  is 
a  member  of  an  organization  cited  as  a  sub- 
versive Communist-front  by  the  Attorney 
General, 

Cindon  freciuently  a«»scclfitc8  with  diplo- 
matic representatives  of  the  Russian,  Polish, 
and  Czechoslovakian  Govcminentn.  He  has 
been  entertained  at  their  homes  and  has  en- 
tertained them  In  his  home,  supplied  to  him 
by  the  United  States  Government. 

He  has  a.ssoclated  with  an  Individual  who 
was  dismissed  from  his  Job  because  of  his 
Communist  tendencies,  and  with  others 
known  to  be  Soviet  spies  and  their  friends. 

It  is  conceivable  that  a  person  might  as- 
sociate with  one  or  two  individuals  and  have 
no  knowledge  cf  their  Communist  affilia- 
tions. However,  when  a  person  having  ac- 
cess to  vital  inforniatlon  relating  to  atomic 
energy,  associates  with  30  or  more  Individ- 
uals, whether  directly  or  indirectly,  who  are 
engaging  not  only  In  the  dissemination  of 
communistic  doctrine,  but  who  are  engaged 
in  espionage  activity,  on  behalf  of  the  Soviet 
Russian  Government,  such  association  be- 
comes a  matter  of  national  concern. 

Condon  recently  wrote  an  article  in  the 
Saturday  Review  of  Literature.  In  which  he 
stated.  "The  restoration  of  freedom  to  science 
is  one  of  the  elements  in  the  civilization 
we  have  been  fighting  for— freedom  froiri 
secrecy  and  freedom  from  national  barriers." 
No  franker  appeal  has  ever  been  made  for 
free  exchange  of  scientific  knowledge  be- 
tween nations,  at  a  time  when  the  atomic 
bomb  Is  our  greatest  safeguard.  Dr.  Condon 
as  head  of  the  Bureau  of  Standards  has 
permitted  numerous  Russian  Communist 
visitors  to  go  through  his  Bureau,  Inspect- 
ing its  secrets.  On  that  point,  the  House 
Committee  on  Un-American  Activities  has 
the  following  to  say  In  Its  official  report: 

•Exchange  of  scientific  material  with  the 
Soviet  Union   is  a  one-way   street   and   our 
Government    Is   pursuing    a   dangerous    and 
foolish  policy  of  making  scientific  data  avaU- 
able    to   the   Soviet   Union,   since   they   will 
not  permit  us  to  inspect  any  of  their  bureaus, 
nor  will  they  exchange  any  information  with 
us.     The   Soviet   Union,   acting   through   its 
'fronts,'  has  sectired  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  patents  from  our  Patent  Office,  and  our 
present  investigation  along  these  lines  re- 
veals that  even  today  they  are  continuing 
to  order  thousands  of  patents.     We  are  con- 
vinced that  what  the  Soviet  Union  Is  ac- 
tually doing  Is  setting  up  her  own  patent 
bureau  by  obtaining  all  of  ours,  at  the  rate 
ol  10  and  25  cents  each.    We  should  like  to 
point  out  that  the  Russian  Government  has 
refused  to  give  the  United  States  a  single 
patent  since  1928."    The  Patent  Office  Is  an- 
other  bureau  of  the  Department   of  Com- 
merce, presided  over  by  Secretary  Harriman. 
You  wUl  be  interested,  my  friends,  to  know 
that  Dr.  Condon  haa  been  Investigated  by 
the  FBI.     On  May  15,  1947.  J.  Edgar  Hoover. 
Director  of  the  FBI.  sent  a  confidential  let- 


ter about  Condon  to  W.  Averell  Harriman. 
Secretary  of  Commerce.  An  Investigator  for 
the  House  Committee  on  Un-American  Ac- 
tivities copied  part  of  that  letter  but  before 
he  got  through  he  was  prevented  from  finish- 
ing his  effort  by  orders  of  the  Department 
officials.  He  did  record,  as  it  is  set  forth  in 
House  Report  1753.  that  the  FBI  hies  show 
Condon  has  been  In  contact  as  late  as  1»»7 
with  an  individual  alleged  by  a  self-confeeaed 
Soviet  esplonaite  agent,  to  have  engaged  In 
eaplonage  activities  with  the  Ruaalnns  tn 
Waahington,  D.  C.  from  1941  to  1B44.  Namea 
of  others  are  given  In  the  report.  I  cannot 
pronounce  iheM  Riuaian  namw  lo  will  not 
use  them  here. 

When  the  House  Committee  on  Cn-Amer> 
lean  Activities  asked  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
mit'ce,  Mr,  Harriman,  to  turn  the  FBI  letter 
over  to  the  Committee  for  examination,  ht 
refused   on    Instructions   of   the   President. 
When  he  was  subpenaed  by  the  Committee 
he  still  refused  to  bring  It,    The  President 
Issued  a  written  order  alapplnK  ceitsorshlp 
down  o:i  thU  letter  and  others  of  similar 
character  which  might  show  that  Commu- 
nists are  working  for  the  Government.    To 
say   that  this  is  astounding.  Is  an  under- 
statement.   Last   week   our   committee,   on 
Interstate    and    Foreign    Commerce,    which 
has  Jurisdiction  over  legislation  pertaining 
to  the   Department   of   Commerce   and   the 
Bureau  of  Standards  wWch   is  lii   the  De- 
partment, ordered  hearings  on  a  resolution 
to  require  the  FBI  letter  to  be  turned  over 
to  Congress.     The  Secretary  of  Commerce  re- 
fused to  appear  as  a  witness.     This  Is  the 
same  Secretary  of  Commerce,  Mr.  Harriman, 
who  was  appointed  this  week  by  the  Presi- 
dent   as    our   $25,000    per    year    roving    am- 
bassador, charged  with  the  responsibility  to 
see  that  the  $17,000,000,000  European  recov- 
ery  money,   provided   by   our   taxpayers,   la 
used  In  such  a  way  as  to  stop  communism 
abroad.     A  fitting  reward  for  his  failure  and 
refusal    to    combat    communism    at    home. 
How  long  will  these  fatal  inconsistencies  In 
foreign    policy    be    permitted    to   continue? 
Not  beyond  January  1948,  I  trust. 

The  committee  reported  the  resolution  fa- 
vorably, notwithstanding  objections  of  Sec- 
retary Harriman.  It  will  pass  Congress  but 
the  President  will  probably  kUl  It  with  a  veto. 
This  just  goes  to  show  the  Importance  of 
having  a  President  who  will  practice  what 
he  preaches  when  it  comes  to  getting  Reds 
out  of  the  Government  of  which  he  is  head. 
It  is  futile  to  spend  billions  of  dollars  on 
atomic  research  and  armaments  If  we  are 
going  to  be  betrayed  by  our  own  officials. 
The  Congress  and  country  would  have  never 
known  of  Gen.  Benny  Meyers  or  Gerbart  Eisler 
or  Hans  Eisler,  if  Congress  had  not  had  ac- 
cess to  the  files  of  tfc  executive  branch  of  the 
Government  so  that  It  could  expose  these  rats 
in  the  public  trough.  Now  the  Congress  has 
publicly  charged  that  Dr.  Condon.  Director 
of  the  Bureau  of  Standards,  Is  one  of  the 
weakest  links  in  oiu-  atomic  security.  It 
is  a  grave  charge.  In  Justice  to  Condon,  the 
administration  and  the  Congress,  all  avail- 
able evidence  should  be  brought  to  bear 
on  the  subject.  Why  not?  What  has  the 
administration  to  hide  by  refusing  to  let 
the  FBI  letter  on  Dr.  Condon  be  made  avaU- 
able  in  full  to  a  proper  committee  of  Con- 
gress? 

Dr.  Condon  and  other  fellow-travelers  In 
science,  say  Congress  is  retarding  science  by 
Its  attack  on  him.  That  Is  poppycock.  Was 
J.  Edgar  Hoover  retarding  science  when  he 
wrote  a  three  and  one-half  page  letter  to 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  warning  him 
about  Condon's  association  and  record?  Waa 
Gen.  Leslie  Groves,  director  of  the  atomic 
bomb  project,  retarding  science  when  he  had 
Dr.  Condon  taken  off  a  Soviet -bound  plane 
in  1945,  and  refused  to  permit  him  to  go  to 
Russia  as  he  desired,  notwithstanding  au- 
thorization of  the  trip  by  the  State  Depart- 
ment? 
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hursdcy, 

HIARTIN.    Mr.    President,    last 

night.  In  Pittsburgh  at    the 

dinner  of  the  Amen  Comer,  the 

Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Km] 

a  very  interesting  address  on 

go^emment.  which  I  thinJc  should 

carefully    considered    at    this   time. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 

be  printed  In  the  Appendix 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recokd, 
as  follows: 

Pennsylvania  and  her  people  hold  a  place 
peculiarly  their  own  In  the  history  of  human 
liberty.  Smce  William  Penn  first  esUblished 
an  asylum  for  the  persecuted  people  of  all 
landa,  how  many  of  the  crises  In  the  long 
struggle  for  liberty  and  freedom  have  taken 
piace  on  Pennsylvania  soil.  How  the  heart 
of  a  Pennsylvania  schoolboy  must  thrill  at 
hia  ftrst  knowledge  that  the  Declaration  of 
UMkpsadanca  waa  sigiied.  Valley  Forge  was 
emtarad.  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
Stataa  was  drawn  up.  and  Gettysburg  waa 
fought — all  to  Pennsylvania.  The  achieve- 
■MOta  of  Pennsylvania,  both  In  war  and 
peace,  establish  her  right  beyond  any  poeal« 
btllty  of  a  doubt  to  the  proud  title  she  has 
aiwayi  borne  of  the  Keystone  Bute.  And  so. 
Mr.  Prealdent.  I  was  flattered  to  receive,  and 
It  waa  a  real  pleasure  to  accept,  the  kind 
Invitation  of  the  Amen  Corner  of  Pittsburgh. 
Thta  pleasure  waa  greatly  enhanced  from  my 
point  of  view  by  the  fact  that  the  inviutlon 
came  thrcut^h  your  dUttogulahed  friend  and 
neighbor  and  my  daar  frland  and  colleague, 
the  Honorable  iBwaas  Uaaruf.  It  Is  unneces- 
sary for  me  to  tell  you  what  I  am  sure  you 
already  know:  that  General  UAaTiM  a  wide 
knowledge  and  experience,  his  polaa  and  uct. 
and  his  sound  Judgment  have  given  him — 
and  to  Pennsylvania — a  very  Important  place 
in  the  councils  of  the  Senate. 

I  am  particularly  glad  to  come  to  PltU- 
burgh.  About  a  year  ago  a  Pittsburgh  man 
wrote  an  open  letter  to  the  Members  of  the 
Congreaa.  He  said  that  he  had  just  paid  his 
Federal  tocome  taxes.  He  was  astonished  to 
ftod  hia  Federal  taxes  were  37  times  aa  great 
aa  his  local  taxes.  "A  comparatively  small 
amount  (one  thirty-seventh  as  much  as  my 
Federal  taxes)."  he  said,  "paid  for  all  public- 
school  faculties,  all  police  protection,  sani- 
tary aervlce.  Includtog  street  cleaning  and 
garbage  collection."  He  said  further;  "Un- 
ices we  have  embarked  openly  on  a  policy  of 
confiscation  of  property  of  the  citlxena.  Fed- 
eral uxes  must  be  reduced  imtll  they  are  In 
Itae  with  other  taxes." 

To  see  why  this  Pittsburgh  man  ftods  him- 
self astonished,  we  need  look  only  at  three 
Items:  First,  the  size  of  the  Federal  debt, 
which  has  Increaaad  to  the  past  13  years  over 
1.300  percent;  aaeaiid.  the  number  of  em- 
ployees on  the  Federal  pay  roll,  which  tn  the 
same  period  have  Increased  over  300  percent; 
and.  third  and  finally,  the  cost  of  the  Fed- 
eral Oovemment  has  risen  from  less  than 
•4  000.000.000  In  1933  to  about  •40.COO.000.000 
this  year. 

Today  Congress  Is  under  constant  preaatire 
to  extend  the  scope  and  character  of  the  serv- 
ices rendered  by  the  Federal  Government. 
New  avenues  of  spending  are  constantly  be- 
ing opened  up.  Every  few  days  a  bill  to  In- 
troduced to  Increaae  the  powera  of  the  Oov- 
emment  In  Waahtogton.  The  effect  of  every 
one  of  them,  if  enacted  Into  law,  would  be 
to  make  the  Federal  Government  blf^ger  and 
to  coat  the  taxpayers  more  m  Jiey;  to  enhance 
the  scope  and  authority  of  the  great  octopus 
on  the  Potomac. 

For  my  part.  I  am  convtoced  that  the  only 
way  out  of  the  dUBcultlea  In  which  we  find 
ourselves  Is  to  reverse  this  trend  and  re- 
turn to  the  principle  under  which  America 
grew  gnat  and  strong — the  principle  of  local 
— if-ffovamment.  I  should  like  to  adrtrw 
m3raelf  briefly  tonight  to  the  tmportanoa  of 
governing  ourselves,  as  near  to  the  vlllafe 
pump  aa  possible. 

SoaMtltlng  like  40  years  after  this  experi- 
ment IB  government,  which  to  known  as  the 
United  States  cf  AOMrtca,  was  launched  on 
thto  continent,  a  wlae  and  obaerrant  French- 
man. U.  de  TocquevUle,  came  to  thto  coun- 
try to  see  why  this  novel  experiment  was 
working.  He  came  to  tavestlgate  what  really 
made  the  machme  tick.  He  gave  thto  aa 
conclusion: 


"The  American  practice*  the  art  of  gov- 
ernment to  a  small  sphere  within  his  reach; 
he  accustoms  himself  to  those  forms  which 
alone  can  Uuive  the  steady  progress  of 
liberty;  he  imbibes  their  spirit;  he  acquirea 
a  taM«  for  order  •  •  •  and  collects 
clear,  practical  notions  on  the  nature  of  his 
duties  and  the  extent  of  his  rights  " 

If  our  experience  of  113  years  stoce  thto 
book  was  first  published  has  shown  us  any- 
thing, it  is  that  the  active,  toformed.  and 
Intelligent  Interest  of  the  Individual  citizen 
In  the  affairs  of  his  local  crmmunlty  must 
be  arouMd  and  maintained  If  we  are  to  have 
good  government  at  any  level  The  level  of 
Intelligence,  efficiency,  and  Integrity  of  the 
larger  unlu  cannot  rise  above  the  level  of 
these  qualities  In  the  smaller  units  In  which 
the  citizen  lives  and  worka. 

Thomaa  Jefferson  waa  no  doctrtoaire  vi- 
sionary. Re  was  a  practical  theortot.  He 
sought  certain  results  from  government — 
chiefly  the  freedom  and  welfare  of  the 
todlvtdual. 

Jefferson  dsacnbed  the  New  England  town- 
ship system  as  "the  wisest  Invention  ever 
-Revised  by  the  wit  of  man  for  the  perfect 
exercise  of  self-government."  By  an  efficient 
system  of  local  self-government.  Jefferson 
hoped  to  aceompltoh  two  major  objectives 
which  are  to  effect  complementary  to  each 
other:  First,  to  make  the  management  of 
governmental  affairs  subject  directly  to  the 
oversight  and  control  of  the  people:  and, 
second,  to  avoid  the  creation  of  a  bureauc- 
racy of  professional  officeholders.  The 
present  tendency  of  the  people  to  look  to 
some  higher  authority  for  the  solution  ef  all 
their  problems  and  a  way  out  of  all  their 
difficulties  must  be  reversed  This  much  Is 
clear:  the  trend  cannot  be  reversed  If  the 
State  governments  attempt  to  solve  local 
problems  hy  passing  them  on  to  the  Federal 
Oovemment. 

There  have  been  four  periods  In  our  history 
when  the  power  of  the  Federal  Government 
has  been  greatly  enhanced  at  the  expense 
of  the  State  and  local  governments: 

1.  During  and  following  the  Civil  War. 

2    During  and  following  World  War  I. 

3.  During  and  following  the  great  depres- 
sion of  the  early  thirties 

4    During  World  War  II. 

We  now  find  otn-selves  to  the  critical  pe- 
riod following  World  War  II.  The  question 
Is:  Shall  the  trend  continue? 

There  are  a  number  of  ways  to  which  the 
Increase  to  Federal  power  has  been  accom- 
pllabed: 

1.  AmsBdments  to  the  Federal  Constitu- 
tion: The  Bsost  important  cf  these  Is  the 
sixteenth  assSMtment.  which  gives  to  the 
Federal  Oovemment  the  power  to  levy  th* 
Income  Ux.  It  b  Interesting  to  recall  that 
in  the  year  1894  Mr.  Joseph  H.  Choate.  ap- 
pearing before  the  Supreme  Court  as  counsel 
opposing  aa  unconstitutional  the  first  In- 
come-tax law.  aald  to  clinch  hto  argument, 
as  a  reductlo  ad  abeurdum.  that  If  such  a 
commimtotic  march  be  conttoued  we  might 
see  ao  percent  of  a  man's  Income  taken  as 
a  Federal  tax. 

3.  Kaeroachment  by  the  executive:  The 
executive  department  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment has  been  able  by  a  process  of  attri- 
tion to  enhance  the  power  of  the  Federal 
Oovemment  at  the  expense  of  the  States. 

8.  Bvipnm*  Court  dectolons. 

4.  Treaties. 

6.  Kmergency  agecctee. 

8.  Subsidies:  I  wtah  time  would  permit 
us  to  wander  a  little  Into  the  wonderland 
of  Oovemment  subsidies.  There  are  some 
31  of  then.  Some  keep  prices  up;  some 
keep  prices  down.  One  thtog  they  all  have 
to  common.  Each  to  a  method  authorised 
by  law.  more  or  leas  explicitly,  to  siphon 
money  out  of  the  Federal  Treasury. 

Pedwal  suhstdlss  are  part  and  parcel  of 
the  saos*  peeeess  of  centrallaatioo  by  which 
Hitler  made  80.000  000  Genaaas  goose-step 
and  cry.  "HeU  Hitler. '     The  first  thing  he 
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did  when  he  came  Into  power  was  to  wipe 
out  the  states  of  the  German  Republic. 
Then,  by  subsidies,"  he  undermined  self- 
reliance  and  destroyed  personal  Initiative. 
He  removed  the  counterbalance  of  local  gov- 
ernment. 

7.  Oranta-ln-ald:  In  1887  a  bUl  was  Intro- 
duced by  Congressman  Morrill  for  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  grant  certain  lands  and 
money  to  the  States  for  certain  specified  pur- 
poses.   This  bill  was  strenuously  opposed  by 
the  Southern  States  as  an  attempted  usurpa- 
tion of  the  power  by  the  Federal  Government. 
After  passing  both  Houses  of  Congress.  Presi- 
dent Buchanan,  at  the  Instigation  and  in- 
stotence  of  the  southerners,  vetoed  the  bill. 
In   1882.  after  the  Southern  States  had  se- 
ceded, the  bill  was  again  paased.  and  became 
law.    It  Is  known  as  the  Morrill  Act,  and  is 
conceded   to  be  the   inception   of   so-called 
Federal    grants-in-aid   to   States.     It   Is   an 
Interesting    commentary    on    changes    that 
have  recently  taken  place  In  our  political 
Ideas    that    certain    southern    Senators    are 
among  the  most  active  advocates  of  a  bill 
for  the  purpose  of  extending  and  amplifying 
the  principle  of  Federal  aid  into  a  new  field 
of  far-reaching  Implication;  Into  the  field  of 
general  education.    Thto  bill  opens  up  a  tre- 
mendoiu    new    field    for    spending    Federal 
money.     It  recently  passed  the  Senate,  and 
Incidentally  practically  all  the  southern  Sen- 
ators voted  for  It.    It  proposes  to  appropri- 
ate the  sum  of  $300,000,000  annually,  to  be 
divided  among  the  States  for  public  educa- 
tion.    While   this   bill   was  pending  In  the 
Senate  a  good  lady  wrote  me  from  Excelsior 
Springs.  Mo.,  that  If  this  bUl  becomes  law, 
and  I  quote  her  exact  language:  "The  people 
win  not  have  to  pay  more  taxes  for  thU  aid. 
It  Is  entirely  from  the  Federal  Government." 
If  the  States  want  to  remain  Independent 
and  sovereign,  they  must  perform  the  func- 
tions which  fall  within  their  sphere.    Educa- 
tion Is  one  of  these  functions.    From  the  be- 
ginning of  our  Government,  education  has 
been  regarded  as  a  State,  local,  and  private 
concern.    Federal  control  of  education,  which 
would  Inevitably  develop  from  Federal  sup- 
port, would  In  my  Judgment    be  hostile    to 
the  best  Interests  of  education  In  a  democratic 
government.    The  pending  bill  disclaims  any 
present  Intention  to  control  or  regulate  what 
Is  taught  and  how  It  Is  to  be  taught,  but 
amendments  to  this  bill  were  proposed  In  the 
Senate  at  the  very  session  at  which  the  bill 
was  passed,  by  able  and  distinguished  Sen- 
ators, the  purpose  and  Intent  of  which  was  to 
regulate  what  should  be  taught  and  how  it 
should  be  taught.     My  colleague,  the  senior 
Senator  from  Missouri.  Mr.  Donnell,  proposed 
an  amendment  that  would  forbid  Federal- 
aided   teaching  being  conducted  along  sec- 
tarian lines,  and  the  senior  Senator  from  New 
Jersey.  Mr.  Hawkes,  offered  an  amendment 
which  would  require  Instruction  In  the  theory 
and  principles  of  the  Constitution.    The  bill 
in  my  opinion  la  simply  a  case  of  the  camel 
putting  his  nose  Into  the  tent.    We  all  recall 
the  poem  of  our  childhood: 

"My  nose  la  cold."  the  camel  cried; 
"Oh.  let  me  warm  It  by  thy  side!" 

And  then: 
The  long  and  scraggy  neck  came  next; 
And  then,  as  falls  the  strengthening  storm. 
In  leaped  the  whole  ungainly  form. 

It  to  significant  that  the  proponenU  of 
the  present  bill  were  not  particularly  in- 
terested in  the  amount  of  money  appropriated 
to  the  first  bill. 

Should  thto  bin  become  law.  it  does  not  re- 
quire prophetic  vision  to  foresee  the  day 
when  bureaucrats  sitting  In  Washington  will 
set  up  so-called  standards  or  safeguards  to  be 
met  or  satisfied  by  the  States  In  order  to 
qualify  for  Federal  aid.  And  then  by  means 
of  such  standards  or  safeguards  the  Wash- 
ington bureaucrats  shall  determine  what  shall 
be  taught,  how  It  shall  be  taught,  and  by 
whom  It  shall  be  taught. 


Then  as  the  next  step,  we  may  see  in  the 
United  States — God  forbid — a  ministry  of 
education  and  propaganda,  from  its  head- 
quarters In  Washington,  guiding  the  thinking 
of  the  American  people  in  accordance  with  the 
political  Ideas  of  the  party  then  In  power. 

I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  tell  you  that  from 
conversations  that  I  have  had  recently  with 
Influential  Members  of  the  Houne  of  Repre- 
sentatives, I  am  led  to  believe  that  this  bill 
will  not  pass  the  House,  and  therefore  will 
not  become  law. 

In  January  of  last  year,  the  General  As- 
sembly of  the  State  of  Indiana,  passed  a 
resolution  In  which  It  was  said: 

"We  Hoosiers— like  the  people  of  our  sister 
States — were  fooled  for  quite  a  spell  with  the 
magician's  trick  that  a  dollar  taxed  out  of 
our  pockets  and  sent  to  Washington  will  be 
bigger  when  It  comes  back  to  us.  We  hf.ve 
taken  a  good  look  at  said  dollar.  We  find 
that  it  lost  weight  in  Its  Journey  to  Wash- 
ington and  back.  The  political  brokerage  of 
the  bureaucrats  has  been  deducted.  We  have 
decided  that  there  to  no  such  thing  as  Fed- 
eral aid.  We  know  that  there  is  no  wealth 
to  tax  that  Is  not  already  within  the  bound- 
aries of  the  48  States.     •     •     • 

"Be  it  resolved  by  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  State 
of  Indiana  (the  Senate  concMrring) .  That 
we  respectfully  petition  and  urge  Indiana's 
Congressmen  and  Senators  to  vote  to  fetch 
our  county  courthouse  and  city  halls  back 
from  Pennsylvania  Avenue.  We  want  gov- 
ernment to  come  home." 

The  htotory  of  liberty  to  a  history  of  the 
limitation  of  governmental  power,  not  the 
increase  of  it.  The  fever  chart  of  liberty  to  a 
record  of  resistance,  not  of  supine  acceptance. 
We  are  on  warning  to  withstand  all  be- 
ginnings of  encroachment.  "For  the  saddest 
epitaph,"  Mr.  Justice  Sutherland  said, 
"which  can  be  carved  In  memory  of  a  van- 
ished liberty  Is  that  It  was  lost  because  Its 
possessors  failed  to  stretch  forth  a  saving 
hand  while  yet  there  was  time." 

It  is  later  perhaps  than  we  think,  but 
there  is  yet  time  to  return  In  this  country 
to  the  principle  of  local  self-government. 

In  the  closirp  days  of  the  convention  that 
framed  the  Constitution,  Benjamin  Frank- 
lin was  asked  what  kind  of  a  government 
was  set  up  In  the  new  Constitution.  He 
said.  "We  have  given  them  a  Republic  If  they 
can  keep  It." 

The  record  shows,  as  every  American 
knows,  that  the  men  of  Pennsylvania  have 
always  loved  the  Republic  of  our  fathers.  I 
feel  sure  that  In  the  years  to  come  you  will 
do  your  full  share  to  save  it  In  Its  consti- 
tutional form  as  a  Federal  Republic — to 
cherish  and  preserve  it  for  ourselves,  for 
our  children  and  o\ir  children's  children. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  P.  KEM 

OF  MISSOURI 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  April  22,  1948 

Mr.  KEM.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record  a  very  interesting 
addiess  delivered  by  the  Junior  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Martin]  before 
the  Amen  Corner  in  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  last 
Saturday  evening,  April  17, 1948.  the  sub- 
ject of  the  address  being  "The  Inside  of 
the  United  States  Senate." 


There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

It  Is  a  real  pleasure  to  meet  again  at  the 
annual  dinner  of  the  Amen  Corner.  It 
means  a  lot  to  me  to  be  able  to  pay  tribute 
to  a  llfelonc  friend.  Prank  Wilbur  Main,  who 
has  devoted  so  much  of  hto  time  for  the  ben- 
efit of  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  and  the  United 
States. 

The  unselfish  contribution  of  hto  exact 
and  thorough  knowledge  of  governmental 
fiscal  affairs  and  taxation  has  been  a  real 
example  of  patrio  torn  at  Its  best. 

The  Amen  Corner,  composed  of  men  of  all 
political  and  religious  beliefs,  to  one  of  the 
best-known  organizations  of  the  United 
States.  Its  preaching  of  patrlottom,  toler- 
ance, and  hard  work  have  done  so  much  for 
the  success  of  the  greater  Pittsburgh  area. 
Its  Influence  has  benefited  southwestern 
Pennsylvania,  eastern  Ohio,  and  northern 
West  Virginia. 

I  am  honored  In  being  asked  to  Introduce 
the  dtotlngulshed  guests  who  will  speak  to 
us  tonight.  I  have  been  requested  also  to 
say  a  few  words  on  the  subject  of  the  Inside 
of  the  United  States  Senate.  The  first  part 
of  my  assignment  to  a  real  pleasure.  The 
last  part  is  most  difficult. 

As  you  know,  the  powers  and  duties  of  the 
United  States  Senate  are  defined  and  limited 
by  the  Constitution. 

It  to  truly  a  tribute  to  the  wisdom  and 
vision  of  the  founding  fathers  that  the  Con- 
stitution they  framed  160  years  ago  to  meet 
the  needs  of  a  small  nation  stands  strong 
and  firm  today  as  the  fundamental  law  of 
the  most  powerful  nation  on  earth. 

Every  patriotic  American  honors  and 
reveres  the  Constitution  and  the  Bill  of 
Rights  as  the  bulwark  of  Individual  liberty 
and  the  safeguard  of  our  independence. 

In  its  legislative  function  the  Senate  helps 
make  the  laws  of  our  Nation. 

It  to  empowered  to  give  advice  and  con- 
sent with  respect  to  Important  appoint- 
ments and  thus  has  a  part  In  obtaining 
properly  qualified  men  for  high  places  to  the 
Government. 

The  requirement  that  treaties  be  given 
appro%'al  by  the  Senate  gives  that  body  a 
powerful  voice  In  International  affairs. 

The  Individual  Senator  Is  a  part  of  the 
political  machinery  of  our  country  and  Is  re- 
sponsive to  the  will  of  the  people. 

It  is  Interesting  to  recall  that  a  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  represents  more  people 
than  there  were  In  the  whole  Nation  at  the 
time  President  Monroe  announced  hU  famous 
Monroe  Doctrine. 

He  represents  one-third  as  many  citlzene  as 
there  were  in  the  whole  country  under  Presi- 
dent Lincoln. 

He  is  concerned  with  the  welfare  of  10,000.- 
000  people  with  a  greater  diversification  of 
Interests  than  any  other  State  in  the  Union. 
The  daily  work  of  a  Senator  has  been 
greatly  expanded  since  the  early  days  of  our 
Republic.  His  duties  are  divided  into  a  num- 
ber of  categories,  and  I  can  assure  you  that 
each  of  these  Is  a  full  time  Job  In  Itself. 

First  there  Is  the  work  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate.  This  calls  for  a  great  deal  cf  prepa- 
ration, research,  and  study  as  well  as  most 
earnest  soul  searching  to  determine  the 
course  that  Is  right.  Much  of  a  Senator's 
time  Is  occupied  In  committee  hearings. 

Aside  from  these  legislative  duties  there  are 
demands  upon  hto  time  and  effort  growing 
out  of  the  special  problems  of  Individuals. 
Industry,  mining,  agriculture,  large  and  small 
business,  the  veterans,  labor  organizations, 
and  many  other  Interests. 

Of  course,  the  great  majority  of  these  repre- 
sent legitimate  requests  but  too  many  de- 
mands come  from  lobbytots  and  pressure 
groups  who  propose  spending  the  taxpayers' 
money  for  their  own  pet  projects. 

Since  Pennsylvania  Is  a  near  neighbor  of 
the  Nation  s  Capital  we  have  many  visitors. 
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few  remaining  minutes  of  the  time 
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d  fer.se.    foreign    affairs,    rivers    and 

md  interstate  relations  where  nec- 


decentrallzatlon  of  government, 
more    government    In    the    ccurt 
( Ity  halls,   and   borough,   township. 
district  buildings.     This  will  be 
more  eeonomical  government  t>e- 
people  can   better  supervise   and 
tt.     Local    government    Is   self- 
It  ts  home  ru-'e. 
know  that  If  the  United  States  Is 
Job  that  we  are  called  upon  to  do, 
remain    financially    solvent      We 
be  the  moM  taduatrtous  nation 
We  mart  protfme  more  per 
our  mHpui  must  be  of  finer  quality, 
only  keep  our  Government  solvent 
I  on  government  and  there- 


by spending  less  money.  We  can  produce 
■tore  per  hour  by  Improving  methods  and 
revanUng  a  man  for  what  he  does. 

ti  another  danger  even  greater  to 
than  high  taxes  and  the  enormous 
puMte  debt.  It  ta  the  weakening  ct  the 
moral  Itar  of  oar  paopta.  W«  are  diaiMAtDg 
sQBwtlilBC  tor  nathlag  tram  oar  Oemtmamat 
and  in  otur  relations  with  each  other. 

Many  at  our  people  are  evading  the  law. 
A  BiBata  conimlttee  tnveatlgating  export 
licensing  found  hundreds  traOcking  in  theae 
Itcenaee.  many  of  which  had  been  forged. 
Ttkooaands  are  trading  In  black  and  gray 
markets.  Many  nwre  examples  could  be 
given. 

Many  leglriatan  are  demanding  subsidies 
and  special  prtvllegca  for  their  parts  of  the 
oounti7.  They  are  promising  to  spend  the 
peo|ile's  mocMy  to  order  to  be  elected  to  oOce 
tkanaelves. 

Unleaa  we  check  these  tendencies  they  will 
eventually  destroy  the  free  enteiprtee  eya- 
tem.  T^ey  are  a  menace  to  the  Amerlfan 
way  at  life  which  has  alwaya  reeognlaed  the 
sacredneas  of  individual  freedom  baaed  upon 
the  sovereignty  of  God. 

Americans  do  not  want  to  be  regimented. 
They  do  not  want  to  be  restricted.  They  do 
not  want  to  be  controlled.  But  Americana 
must  remember  that  if  we  put  controls  en 
one  body  or  a  prtee  euiiiwit  on  another.  In 
fairness  we  most  tfaat  tte  ottiere  the  same 
way. 

That  will  impose  some  regimentation  and 
restrtetloa  on  everything  and  eventually 
win  mean  a  partially  socialistic  pattern  of 
government.  It  will  end  the  America  we 
have  known  and  loved. 

Do  we  have  the  courage  of  our  convictions 
to  such  an  astcnt  that  we  will  unselflahly 
fight  for  a  strong,  unhampered,  dynamic 
America? 


The  Taft-Hartley  Uw 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  IRVING  M.  IVES 

or  Nxw  Toax 

IN  THK  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  April  22.  1948 

Mr.  rVES.  Mr.  President,  there  ap- 
pears on  ttie  editorial  page  of  the  New 
York  "nines  this  morning  an  editorial 
entitled  "Actions  Versus  Words."  It 
deals  with  the  manner  in  which  the 
emergency  which  has  arisen  in  the  dis- 
pute over  the  matter  of  coal  and  the 
coal  miner.';  has  been  bandied  through 
the  Instrumentality  of  the  Labor-Man- 
agement Relations  Act  of  1947.  The 
editorial  is  well  worth  the  consideration 
of  all  who  are  interested  in  the  act  and 
the  way  in  which  it  is  working.  I. 
therefore,  ask  unanlmou.s  consent  that 
It  be  printed  In  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edito- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rkcord.  as  follows: 

Acnom  vxBstm  woais 

On  June  30  of  last  year  President  Truman 
vetoed  the  Taft-Hartley  bill,  a  measure  which 
fwpreaccted  5  months  of  study,  taaarlap.  and 
debate  and  which  had  been  passed  by  heavy 
blpartlaan  majorities  in  both  Houses  of  Con- 
gress. Onngrssi  prompUy  replied  to  this  ac- 
tion at  the  Preddent  by  repassing  the  bill 
over  his  veto. 


In  his  veto  message  the  Prsaklent  was  un- 
sparing to  his  criticism  of  this  meastire.  "Ita 
provisions  would."  he  said,  "cause  more 
strikes,  not  fewer."  He  directed  much  of  hia 
attack  to  the  so-called  aasergancy  procedure 
for  dealing  with  strikes  in  key  Industries. 
This  procedure,  he  declsred.  would  be  certain 
to  do  more  harm  than  good,  and  to  increase, 
rather  than  dimtolah.  widespread  Industrial 
disturbances.  The  essential  features  of  this 
ssctkm  of  the  law.  he  pointed  out.  were  "a 
ItrairtfTitlsl  board  of  toquiry.  a  ^  waiting 
period  at  approximately  80  days  (enforced  by 

injunction )  and  a  secret  ballot  vote. 

He  saw  little  merit  in  the  proposed  board  of 
inquiry,  which  he  said,  would  serve  "merely 
as  a  sounding  board  to  dramatise  the  respec- 
tive positions  of  the  parties."  Finally,  be 
said,  an  tojunction  issued  after  a  strike  had 
started  "would  arouse  bitter  resentment  . 
which  would  not  contribute  to  agreement." 
In  summary,  concluded  ttie  President.  "I  find 
that  the  so-called  emergency  procedure 
would  be  Ineffective.  It  would  provide  for 
clumsy  and  cumbersome  Government  toter- 
ventlon,  it  would  authorlas  Inequitable  in- 
junctions, and  It  would  probably  result  in  a 
public  confession  of  failure." 

All  this  makes  curious  reading  to  the  light 
ot  the  evenu  of  the  past  S  weeks.  PVy  it  wss 
to  this  same  clumsy  and  cumbersome  ma- 
chinery provided  by  the  Taft-Hartley  Act 
that  tlie  President  turned  when  John  L. 
Lewis,  with  his  customary  arrogance  and 
disregard  of  the  public  welfare,  called  his 
miners  off  their  Jobs  on  March  13  and  pro- 
ceeded to  defy  all  peaceful  efforts  to  end  the 
walk -out  and  halt  the  creeping  paralysis  that 
was  making  itself  felt  at  critical  potots  to 
the  economy. 

When  John  L.  Lewis  was  brought  up  short 
to  December  1946.  fined  and  compelled  to 
order  his  men  back  to  work,  tbe  instrument 
thst  stopped  him  was  the  Bmith-Connolly 
Act  ot  1943.  backed  up  by  an  injunction  Is- 
sued to  the  Federal  court.  When  he  was 
afato  forced  to  reUnqulah  his  grip  on  the 
throat  of  the  American  Nation  last  week  It 
was  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  that  gave  the  Gov- 
ernment the  power  to  achieve  thia.  While 
the  immediate  Issue  which  led  to  the  convic- 
tion of  Mr.  Lewis  and  the  Imposition  of  fines 
totaling  •1.420.000  against  him  and  his  union 
was  contempt  of  court,  the  charge  of  con- 
tempt grew  out  of  violation  of  an  order  Issued 
under  tbe  same  Labor-Management  Rela- 
tions (Taft-Hartley)  Act.  As  AssisUnt  At- 
torney General  Morlson  pototed  out  In  mak- 
ing his  recommendations  to  the  court: 

"The  national  emergencies  sections  of  the 
Labor-Management  Relations  Act  require 
unions  and  employers  who  have  It  wlthto 
their  power  to  endanger  by  a  strike  or  a 
lock-out  the  health  and  safety  of  their  fellow 
citizens  to  sit  down  together  to  good  faith  to 
settle  their  differences  before  resorting  to  a 
strike  or  lock-out;  or.  if  a  strike  or  lock-out 
has  occurred,  promptly  to  end  the  work  stop- 
page and  attempt  to  resolve  the  dispute  by 
collective  bargatotog." 

Had  the  President  won  out  last  year  in  his 
nght  to  defeat  the  Taf  t-HarUey  bUl  the  Gov- 
ernment would  have  found  Itself  without  an 
effective  weapon  to  meet  this  latest  challenge 
by  Mr.  Lewis. 

Not  the  Btanchest  supporters  of  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Act  have  claimed  that  the  "emer- 
gency" procedure  of  that  measure  was  per- 
fect. Ail  such  formulas  are  mure  or  less 
necessarily  characterized  by  a  lack  of  com- 
plete finality.  On  the  other  hand  they  do 
recognise  and  give  effect  to  the  sound  prin- 
ciple that  a  strike  should  be  a  final  resort. 
and  not  a  gtm  to  be  held  at  the  NaUon's  head 
until  the  one  wieldtog  It  has  exacted  his 
demands  to  full. 

Today,  we  dare  say.  Mr.  Trtiman  hlmaelf 
must  realixe  that  this  represents  s  very  real 
forward  step  in  the  settlement  of  labor  dis- 
putes to  basic  Industry. 
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Steel  Shortages  Plague  Nation 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WILLIAM  S.  HILL 

or  COLORADO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  April  22,  194S 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I 
Include  the  following  news  items  and 
summary  of  requirements  for  the  Euro- 
pean recovery  plan: 
[From  the  Journal  of  Commerce  of  April  21. 

19481 

Shabp   Capacftt    Incre.^se    Bexizved    Needed 

roB  Steel 

Washington,  April  20.— The  steel  Industry 
cannot  produce  enough  steel  to  meet  either 
expected  peacetime  or  wartime  needs  of  the 
United  States,  according  to  Robert  E.  John- 
son, chief  statistician  of  the  New  Jersey  Bell 
Telephone  Co. 

Mr.  Johnson  suggests  that  stand-by  capac- 
ity of  another  10  to  20  percent  be  added  by 
the  Industry. 

GKEATEK  CAPACITT  NEEDED 

New  estimates  of  demand  for  the  metal, 
prepared  by  Mr.  Johnson,  show  that  the  steel 
Industry  should  be  ready  to  meet  a  demand 
for  100.000,000  Ingot  tons  In  1955.  Produc- 
tion at  this  rate  will  require  output  capacity 
of  110.000.000  tons  since  allowances  muft  be 
made  for  shut-downs  and  repairs.  Mr.  John- 
son says. 

This  Is  nearly  20.000,000  tons  greater  than 
current  capacity  and  fully  15.000.000  tens 
higher  than  capacity  will  be  after  expansion 
plans  now  underway  have  been  completed. 
Mr.  Johnson  points  out. 

He  warns  that  his  estimates  assume  con- 
tinuing full  employment,  but  adds  that 
smaller  output  would  cut  Into  operations 
of  steel  consuming  industries  and  would 
"automatically  give  less  than  full  employ- 
ment." 

WAK    NEEDS    HIGHER 

At  the  same  time,  he  stresses  that  even 
larger  capacity  will  be  needed  to  provide  a 
margin  of  safety  lor  war  emergencies.  World 
War  II  production  rose  10  percent  above  the 
figure  that  might  have  been  expected  for  a 
peak  peacetime  year,  but  there  were  acute 
shortages. 

Mr.  Johnson's  analysis  was  prepared  for 
publication  in  the  Military  Engineer. 

The  steel  industry  is  currently  adding 
5.000,000  tons  of  new  capacity  which  will 
bring  capacity  over  the  wartime  p3ak  of 
95.505.0C0.  This  postwar  expansion  program 
Is  currently  costing  •1.700.000.000. 

ACCUMULATED    NEEDS 

Steel  executives  believe  that  with  the  com- 
pletion of  this  expansion  program  the  indus- 
try will  be  prepared  to  meet  demand  at  least 
until  1950.  A  large  part  of  the  present  de- 
mand Is  believed  to  represent  the  accumula- 
tion of  wants  for  products  made  of  steel,  dur- 
ing the  last  war.  when  production  went  for 
war  materiel. 

When  those  wants  are  satisfied,  it  Is  felt 
that  the  demand  would  drop  below  capacity, 
unless  new  International  emergencies  arise. 

(Prom   the   Journal    of   Commerce   of    April 

21,  1948) 
Steel    Export   Qtjotas    Reduced    2    Percent 

Washington.  April  20.— Second  quarter  ex- 
port allocations  for  Iron  and  steel  products 
toul  846,000  tons,  down  2  percent  from  the 
January-M»rch  period,  the  Offlce  of  Interna- 
tional Trade  announced  today. 

They  include  for  the  first  time  speclflc 
figures  for  the  38  iron  and  steel  products 


placed  on  the  positive  list  by  OIT  stoce  last 
December  31.  They  were  licensed  last  quarter 
on  an  emergency  basis. 

OIT  warned,  however,  that  the  quotas  do 
not  Include  125.000  short  tons  of  tlnplate 
allocated  for  shipment  in  the  second  quvter, 
and  that  six  products  still  have  not  been  as- 
signed quotas.  It  win  mean  a  substantial  in- 
crease in  shipments  over  the  allocations  an- 
nounced today. 

The  agency  also  said  an  undistributed  re- 
serve has.  been  retained  in  each  classification 
to  permit  countries  not  listed  to  receive  small 
allocations  providing  they  establish  essential 
needs. 

In  addition  to  the  new  quotas,  allocations 
are  also  made  to  •special  projects  of  vital  In- 
terest to  the  United  States  foreign  pDlicy," 
OIT  said. 

Summary  of  requirements  for  the  European 
recovery  plan  for  the  4-year  period,  shown 
by  commodities  to  be  furnished  by  the 
United  States 

|ln  inillions  of  doliarsl 


('oinmodity 


1«48 


Stpcl    and    stecl-maliing 

materials 

Pt'trolouui     aii<i     petro- 
leum products 

Oil-t'fiuipnjcnt    rcquire- 

mPtit? 

Airricultur.il  implements. 

.\pricultunil  iniciors 

Coal 

('(Kil-miniiic  machinery.. 

Timber  and  products 

Forest      products     ma- 
chinery  

rieotrical  equipment 

Fertilijer 

Nilropen 

Phiispliatc 

I'otasii 

Intand  transiwrt: 

Freisiit  cars 

l'a.ss<>nper  cars 

Special  equipment... 

Food,   includini:   grains, 

fat  J  and  oils,  etc 

Total 

Grand  total 


<41.0 

i76.8 

175.0 

27.V0 

TK.o; 

2C9.0 

Nl.n 

S5. 91 


1Mb 


381.0 

C23.3 

lKi.5 

214.0| 

52.0, 

125.01 

54.0 

92.6. 


16. 4|      15.31 
150.0;     175. 0; 


56.01 


N50 


575.0 

€41.1 

124.2 

147.0 

48.0 

126.0 

4A.0 

87.3 

13.3 
125.0 


1C51 


46.0;  16.0 
40  0  33.0  36.0 
40.01      49.0       £0.0 


■3C8.0 
*  619. 6 

1.'«.5 
78.0 
40.0 
.'4.0 
40.0 

«75.0 

12.3 
50.0 


168.0'     147.0 

28.o;      28.0 

7.0!        ZO 


52.0 

28.0 

l.O 


28.0 
53.0 


28.0 
1.0 


2, 100.0  2,000.0'1, 800.0;!,  700.0 


4.898.  li4, 292.  7|3.  715. 913,280. 4 


$15,987,100,000 


'  Includes:  Crude  and  somifinishe<l  steel,  sheets,  tin 
plate,  rich  iron  ores,  scrap,  pic-iron  and  plant  equipment 
in  the  total  amount  of  $400,000,000  durins  the  4-year 
periofi. 

3  Incluiles:  Aviation  pasfilinc.  regular  pasoline,  l:ero- 
scnc,  i;a.<i  oils,  fuel  oils,  dislillates.  luliricanls.  parallin 
wax,  and  petroleum  coke. 

'  Imludes:  .Softwoods,  hardwoods,  hardwood  tics. 
pit  pmiis,  pulpwiKxl,  iKiles,  and  ply»oo<Js.  Machinery 
indicated  consists  of  logpine  equipment,  tractors,  saw- 
mill machinery,  veneer  cutting  and  plywood  manufac- 
turing machines. 

Compiled  by  Paul  O.  Peters,  from  vol.  II,  Technical 
Reports,  Committee  of  European  Economic  Coopera- 
tion. 


The  Taft-Hartley  Act 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  WAT  ARNOLD 

OF  MISSOITBI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  22.  1948 

Mr.  ARNOLD.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  view 
of  the  fact  that  the  CIO  has  pledged  it- 
self to  work  for  the  repeal  of  the  Labor- 
Management  Relations  Act  of  1947.  more 
generally  referred  to  as  the  Taft-Hartley 
Act,  and  to  work  for  the  defeat  of  all 
those  who  voted  for  it— it  behooves  each 
and  every  Member  of  Congress,  yea,  every 
loyal  American  citizen  to  do  his  part  in 
an  effort  to  enlighten  others  and  to  be 
enlightened  regarding  the  claims  of  labor 


union  leaders  and  some  unenlightened 
union  members  that  this  act  is  antilabor. 
Much  has  been  done  to  correct  misinfor- 
mation about  this  measure,  and  much 
remains  to  be  done. 

With  this  in  mind  I  have  consulted  with 
representatives  of  labor,  and  with  repre- 
sentatives of  those  who  employ  labor. 
The  General  Electric  Co.  being  one  of 
the  largest  industries  in  this  country,  and 
having  had  wide  experience  in  the  field 
of  labor-management  relations,  is,  I  be- 
lieve, well  qualified  to  judpe  the  merits 
of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act. 

Greneral  Electric  accepts  the  idea  of 
free  labor  unions  as  thoroughly  in  keep- 
ing with  the  basic  freedoms  guaranteed 
to  all  individuals  and  institutions  by  our 
Constitution  and  our  way  of  life.  They 
believe  that  these  basic  freedoms  offer  a 
special  opportunity  for  business  and  la- 
bor organizations  to  work  together  for 
the  good  of  customers,  employees,  stock- 
holders, and  the  public  in  a  way  that 
will  benefit  each  without  penalizing  any. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks" in 
the  Record,  I  wish  to  include  a  statement 
which  I  received  from  General  Electric 
in  response  to  my  request  for  their  views 
on  this  all-important  question: 
IS  the  taft-kahtlet  act  a  "slave  labob"  or 

A   "SAVE  LABOR"   LAW? 

A  lot  has  been  said  alwut  the  new  labor 
law  that  Congress  passed  last  June.  Al- 
though the  official  name  for  the  law  Is  "The 
Labor  Management  Relations  Act.  1947,"  the 
newspapers  generally  call  it  the  "Taft-Hart- 
ley Act";  some  unions  have  labeled  It  "The 
Tuff-Heartless  Act"  or  the  "Slave  Labor 
Act":  and  those  In  favor  of  the  law  have 
called  It  the  "Save  Labor  Act,"  "The  Free 
Labor  Act,"  or  the  "Labor  Emancipation 
Act." 

In  the  midst  of  all  the  wrangling  as  to 
whether  it  Is  a  good  law  or  a  bad  one,  most 
of  us  have  been  subjected  to  a  barrage  of 
propaganda  which  has  left  us'generally  con- 
fused. What  are  the  facts  about  this  new 
controversial  law?  What  did  Congress  In- 
tend It  to  do?  Why  did  the  overwhelming 
majority  of  Congress,  both  Democrat  and 
Republicans,  vote  to  override  the  Presidents 
veto  and  pass  this  law? 

The  passage  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  was 
not    an    accident.      When    the    Wagner    Act 
was  passed,  it  came  Into  existence  because 
the   conditions   of    the   times   demanded   It. 
The  wage  earner's  economic  progress  toward 
better    wages,    hours,    and    working    condi- 
tions was  seriously  impeded  because  as  an 
Individual  he  had  no  equality  of  bargain- 
ing power  In  any  real  sense  with  his  em- 
ployer.   Too  large  a  segment  of  Industry  had 
not  kept  pace  with  the  social  and  economic 
developments  demanded  by  the  times.    Too 
many  employers  were  still  paying  their  em- 
ployees wages  that  were  Inadequate  to  meet 
the  higher  standard  of  living  that  the  same 
employees  had  helped  to  create.     The  situ- 
ation had  to  be  corrected  and  the  Wagner 
Act  corrected  it  by  protecting  the  right  of 
employees  to  bargain  together  and  to  en- 
gage   in    concerted    activities.      Under    the 
Wagner  Act  the  former  abuses   engaged   In 
by    some    employers    were    outlawed,    and 
unions  were  not  only  given  their  full  place 
in  the  econouilc  structure  but  also  were  ac- 
corded   even    a    preferred    and    protected 
position. 

Unfortunately,  there  were  on  hand,  as 
there  always  are  in  all  human  situations,  a 
certain  number  of  opportunists  who  soon 
became  top  union  officers.  A  few  unions 
engaged  in  activities  which  could  only  fairly 
be  described  as  racketeering— practices  which 
not  only  were  unfair  to  employers  but  also 
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upon  tbe  tndlvld'ual  liberties  and 
it  the  workers  who  la  too  many  In- 
hsA  no  real  freedom  of  choice  In  tbe 
collective  bargaining  but  were  com- 
mder  the  thumb  of  labor  czars.  Thla 
of  course,  to  aay  that  most  labor 
were  not  sincere,  earnest,  and  hon- 
who  hare  performed  notable  t«rr- 
tbelr  fellow  workers,  but  In  many 
there  Is  no  real  "democracy"  and  In 
1  nlons,  particularly  those  dominated 
unlst  sympathizers,  the  Individual 
was  completely  at  the  mercy  of  a 
thtrgs  his  own  way  ard  ran 
the  dlasentlng  individuals 
inlon. 

lust  for  power  and  under  tlje  pro- 
cver  of  the  Wa«;ner  Act.  a  few  of  these 
leaders  developed  many  techniques 
for   tne  so-called   advarcc- 
labor   whlrh   were   wholly   itt   adds 
many  F*^Pl*  ^*'t  were  the  r'.'.ies 
relations   among   cur   fellr  .vmen. 
tactics  were  used  in  many  instances 
employees  to  Join  unions  and  as  the 
became   more   «>rugant   and    power- 
scme    labor    on;anlzatlons    actu^ly 
real  collective  bargaining  with  some 
I  mailer  employers — they  merely  would 
the    small    employer     and    in    some 
the  largest  Industrial  employers, 
t  drawn  up  by  them  with  the 
that   the  employer   woxild   sign 
or  else."     Further,  sei-ondary 
and  jurisdictional  strikes  pena.Uced 
Innocent   employers  and   the   public 
Ings  before  the  congreaalonaJ  cum- 
considerlng    new    labor    leglalatlon 
Indicated  that  It  was  absolutely 
to  prevent  such  abuses,  to  better 
the  rlghu  of  the  Individual  worker, 
safeguard    the    public    Interest.      It 
obvious  to  the  overwhelming  majority 
Members  of  Congress  that  corrective 
was  neeeeaary.  not  to  penalise  labor 
d|prlT«  it  of  any  of  Its  legitimate  rights 
«.  but  to  protect  the  public  in- 
»nd    to    protect    the    interest    of    the 
workers  by  setting  up  checks  and 
between    naaagnnent    and    labor, 
of  yie  tremeiHloiM  growth   in  size 
of  labor  organization,  it  was  rec- 
tbat  the  indlrldual  worker  in  many 
become  so  submerged  that  he  had 
no  rights,  no  means  of  protecting 
against  a  labor  organisation  that  had 
unwelcome.     Unions  had  cecsed  to 
e  organizations  which  put  workers 
bftrgalning   position   In  dealing 
plcyers.     They  had  become  seats  of 
power — one  of  the  greatest  private 
powers  of  the  community.    It  was 
tilings  that  brought  about  the  Taft- 
Act. 

t    be    emphastaed    that    the    Taft- 
Act  is  not  one-sided  or  partisan  leg- 
It  is  exactly  the  cpposite.    For  the 
in  the  history  of  this  country,  the 
law  imposes  obligations  on  both  em- 
and  unions.    Do  not  get  the  idea  that 
the  restraints  on  employers  provided 
>ld  Wagner  Act  have  been  abandoned, 
still  the  law  and  the  employer  must 
by  them  as  much  as  he  did  before 
t   lav    was   passed.     The    law    is 
tfpon  Vbm  tiMory  that  industrial  peace 
best  mMaofead  if  employees,  employ- 
peet  each  others  leglti- 
i^^ta  and  If  they  recognise  further- 
tbe  public  interest  Is  paramount, 
do  the  unions  react  so  violently  to  the 
law?    Tbe  answer  to  that  la  reia- 
Ampie.    It  Is  jtist  natural  fi^  anybody 
t  rastrlctloaa  on  their  actlona,  msp»- 
hen  thoaa  natrtctlaDs  are  needed  for 
of  all  of  us  and.  at  course,  in  a  few 
tbere  are  some  union  boaaes  who 
and  who  don't  want  to  admit 
we  all  know,  tbe  law  withholds  the 
of  the  Labor  Bosvd  from  unions  who 
tell  what   they  have  done  with  the 
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members'  funds  and  whose  ottclala  icfuae  to 
lUe  affldaviu  that  they  are  not  Communtata 
or  members  of  any  organization  that  advo- 
eatea  the  overthrow  of  our  Government. 
Again,  the  unions  naturally  don't  like  the 
provtalons  of  the  law  preventing  employers 
and  unions  making  contributions  to  political 
candidates.  This  provision  of  the  law  was  de- 
signed, of  course,  to  keep  the  unions  from 
con'rlbutlng  directly  out  of  their  treasury  to 
political  campaigns  jtist  as  corporations  are 
so  prohibited.  Such  contributions  would  be 
unfair  to  members  of  a  union  who  do  not 
favor  the  political  decisions  of  the  union 
bosses.  The  law  does  not  prevent,  of  course. 
an  Indl-idual  from  contritnitlng  money  to 
any  political  party  of  his  choice. 

It  16,  of  course.  Impossible  tn  this  brief 
couelderailon  to  mention  ail  cf  the  features 
of  this  very  comprehensive  law.  However.  In 
passing,  let  us  direct  our  attention  to  the 
unfair  labor  practices  now  prohibited  under 
the  new  law  as  a  means  of  emphasizin.^  ngaln 
ress  the  original  Labr.r  Act  outlawed 
r  unfair  labor  practices,  the  Taft- 
HiiTiley  law  outlaws  unfair  labor  prectlces  of 
both  employers  and  unions.  Continuing  as 
unfair  labor  practices  of  employers  under  the 
new  law  are: 

1.  Interference,  restraint  or  coercion  of 
employees. 

a.  Domination  of  unions. 

3  Dlacrimination  In  hire,  or  In  tenure, 
terms,  or  conditions  of  employment. 

4.  Discrimination  for  films?  charges  or  glv- 
Ins?  testimony  under  the  oct. 

5.  Refusal  to  bargain  with  a  duly  author- 
ized union. 

Unfair  labor  practices  now  made  unlawful 
for  unions  are; 

1.  To  coerce  or  restrain  either  employees 
or  employers. 

2.  To  coerce  or  attempt  to  coerce  diacrlml- 
natkn  under  union-shop  contracu  for  any 
reason  other  than  nonpayment  of  uniform 
dues  or  membeiship  fees. 

8.  To  refuse  to  bargain. 

4.  lo  engage  in  Jurisdictional  strikes  or 
boycotts  (the  so-called  economic  strikes  '  or 
"unfair  labor  practice  strikes  '  are  perfectly 
legitimate  and  protected  under  the  act  ( 

5.  To  exact  excessive  or  discriminatory  fees 
or  dues  under  union-shop  agreements 

6.  To  engage  In  "featherbeddlng  '  activi- 
ties. 

The  Taft-Hartley  law  is  a  complex  law  and 
is  the  most  compreherulve  labor  legislation 
in  the  history  of  the  United  States.  It  Is 
strongly  recommended  that  a  copy  cf  the 
actiial  text  of  the  law  be  obtained  and 
studied  by  each  citizen. 

In  many  recent  surveys  that  have  been 
undertaken  it  has  been  indicated  quite  clear- 
ly that  most  of  our  citizens  do  not  really 
understand  what  the  law  provides.  Many 
of  them  have  heard  it  Is  a  "slave-labor  law" 
and  their  offhand  conclusion  is  that  the  law 
must  be  bad.  However,  the  great  majority 
of  both  union  and  nonunion  employees  Inter- 
viewed have  been  In  favor  of  each  cf  the 
major  provisions  of  the  law  when  It  was 
explained  to  them. 

How  has  the  new  law  worked  tn  practice? 
The  facta  are  that,  despite  the  hysterical 
pradtctkma  to  the  contrary,  we  are  enjoying 
an  unprecedented  period  of  Industrial  peace 
According  to  preliminary  estimates  recently 
aaada  public  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  8ta- 
tlatlcs.  strike  activity  m  1947  was  far  below 
the  all -time  high  reached  In  the  previous 
year.  The  number  of  strikes  called  during 
the  year  was  down  38  percent  as  compared 
with  the  year  1046.  The  number  of  work- 
■s  Involved  waa  down  53  percent  and  the 
BunlMr  o<  man-hours  of  Idleneaa  waa  down 
VO  paroaat.  Further,  an  analysts  of  tbe  un- 
fair labor  practice  chargas  filed  against  both 
employers  and  unions  since  the  effective  date 
of  tbe  act  reveals  that  there  baa  been  no 
great  ruah  by  employers  to  swamp  the  Board 
with  complamu  against  luiiona.    Further,  a 


large  percentage  of  the  unfair  labor  practlo 
charges  against  unions  have  been  filed  b/ 
Individual  workers.  It  appears  to  be  tha 
opinion  of  the  Labor  Board  that  In  general 
both  employers  and  unions  are  adopting  a 
very  sensible,  practical  approach  to  their 
tights  and  prlvtleges  under  the  new  law. 

In  closing,  it  appears  appropriate  to  In- 
clude a  brief  statement  from  the  opinio  i 
of  Judge  Johnson  J.  Hayes  In  the  recent 
case  of  Textile  Workert  {C.  I.  O.)  v.  Amazoi 
Cotton  Mill  Co.  (D.  C.  N.  C.  December  2i). 
1947) : 

"The  Wagner  Act  established  definite 
rlglits  In  favnr  of  unions  and  of  worklngmeu. 
They  were  given  the  right  to  organize  with- 
out Intimidation  or  coercion  on  the  pat 
of  the  employer  and  to  select  a  represeutu- 
tlve  of  their  own  choosing  to  negotiate  con- 
tracts in  their  behalf,  and  that  law  requln  d 
the  employer  to  bargain  with  the  certifird 
agent.  The  Taft-Hrinley  law  reenacts  eve  y 
beneficent  feature  of  the  Wagner  Act  to  pe.-- 

petuate  these  rights     •     •     •." 

•  •  •  •  • 

"B-ctremlsts  in  any  cause  frequentlv  thwart 
tbe  very  ceuse  they  hold  sacred.  The  ove-- 
zeaious  friends  of  prohibition  contrlbut4<l 
unwittingly  to  the  repeal  of  the  eighteenth 
amendment.  There  is  nothing  In  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Wagner  Act  nor  In  the  Taft- 
Hr.r:lc>y  Act  which  causes  me  to  doubt  for  one 
moment  that  these  laws  were  enacted  for 
the  purpose  of  providing  and  safeguarding 
to  emplcyees  euga^ed  in  commerce  the  right 
to  organize,  the  free  right  to  choose  a  repre- 
sentative of  their  own  to  negotiate  for  then 
as  to  wages,  hours,  etc..  and  to  require  the 
employer  In  good  faith  to  bargain  col.e-- 
tivcly  v.lth  the  representative  certified  l»y 
the  National  Labor  Relations  Board." 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WALTER  E.  BREHM 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  AprU  19.  194i 

Mr.  BREHM.  Mr.  Speaker,  letters  a;e 
daUy  reachirg  my  office  from  Ohio  con- 
stituents regarding  the  so-called  oleo- 
margarine bill  which  wiU  presently  come 
before  Congress. 

At  least  two-thirds  of  these  letters  ai'e 
from  housewives  who  say  "please  vote  in 
favor  of  the  oleomargarine  bill.  I  a;n 
tired  of  coloring  my  own  oleo.  I  want 
to  buy  it  already  colored." 

Some  of  the  other  letters  say.  "I  ain 
tired  of  paying  this  big  tax  on  oleoma;-- 
garine.  Why  should  I  have  to  pay  10  i  o 
20  cents  per  pound  tax  on  my  oleo.  R  •- 
move  this  unjust  tax  on  deo  so  that  I 
may  be  able  to  buy  it  for  half  the  price 
which  I  am  now  paying." 

Now.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  not  my  Inten- 
tion to  enter  Into  a  dlsctisslon  of  the  mer- 
its or  demerits  of  butter  and  oleomar- 
garine. My  sole  reason  for  making  the.  e 
remarks  Is  to  aqiUin  to  the  folks  of  Oh  o 
that  the  passage  or  defeat  of  this  partic- 
ular bill  will  Qot  affect  the  price  or  sale  of 
colored  oleomargarine  in  Ohio  one  wr  y 
or  the  other.  The  State  of  Ohio  a.<;  mo  >t 
of  you  know  has  a  law  which  prohibits 
the  sale  of  cokH^d  oleomargarine  at  ar  y 
price.  Unless  the  Ohio  Legislature  re- 
peals this  law  then  the  housewife  will 
still  be  compelled  to  color  her  oleomar- 
garine Just  as  she  is  now  doing. 
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The  Department  of  Agriculture  has 
records  to  show  the  per  capita  amount 
of  both  butter  and  oleomargarine  which 
Is  annually  consumed  In  the  United 
States.  The  records  also  show  that  if  an 
Individual  ate  his  per  capita  quota  in 
oleomargarine  exclusively,  no  butter  at 
all.  that  his  entire  tax  for  the  year  would 
be  exactly  8  cents. 

Again  I  want  to  make  it  perfectly  clear 
that  I  am  not  arguing  either  for  or 
against  this  tax.  I  am  simply  trying  to 
point  out  to  those  who  have  written  me 
and  who  seem  to  think  that  if  this  legis- 
lation passes  that  the  price  of  oleomar- 
garine will  drop,  or  that  they  will  be  able 
to  buy  it  colored  in  the  State  of  Ohio, 
are  due  to  disappointment.  Unless  as 
previously  stated  the  Ohio  Legislature 
acts  to  repeal  the  present  law,  the  house- 
wife will  still  color  her  own  oleomarga- 
rine, and  no  drop  in  price  will  result  from 
any  tax  reduction. 


InvestigatioDS  of  Subcommittee  on  Pub- 
licity and  Propaganda 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  FOREST  A.  HARNESS 

or   INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  22,  1948 

Mr.  HARNESS  of  Indiana.  Mr. 
Speaker.  In  the  course  of  investigations 
conducted  by  the  Subcommittee  on  Pub- 
licity and  Propaganda,  of  which  I  am 
chairman,  we  have  disclosed  startling 
evidence  of  the  manner  in  which  Fed- 
eral bureaucracy  spends  the  taxpayer's 
own  money  to  guide  his  thinking  and 
mold  his  opinion.  It  may  surprise  you 
to  learn  that  our  bureaucracy  seeks  to 
do  the  same  thing  on  an  international 
scale.  Lot  me  report  an  amazing  ex- 
ample just  recently  disclosed. 

I  dare  say  the  Members  of  this  Con- 
gress have  labored  under  the  impression 
that  the  whole  sad,  sordid  story  of  the 
United  Nations  Relief  and  Rehabilita- 
tion   Administration    was    ended.    We 
know,  but  would  prefer  never  to  be  re- 
minded, how  the  dupes  and  stooges  of 
this  administration  frittered  away  Amer- 
ican resources  in  Europe,  dumping  bil- 
lions of  dollars  worth  of  our  food,  equip- 
ment, and  supplies  to  rot  and  rust  away 
while  people  starved  and  whole  econ- 
omics stagnated.    We  know  how  vicious 
black  markets  flourished   and  corrup- 
tlonists  fattened  at  our  expense.    And 
worst  of  all.  we  flinch  at  the  memory  of 
how    often    our    substance    went    to 
strengthen  and  sustain  the  very  forces 
of  aggression  which  this  administration 
at  long  last  is  trying  frantically  to  halt. 
We  would  like  to  put  away  these  pain- 
ful memories.    We  would  prefer  to  close 
completely  this  inglorious  chapter,  which 
stands  out  particularly  for  stupidity  in  a 
long  story  of  blundering  international 
relations.     We   would   prefer   to   leave 
UNRRA    dead    and   buried    under    the 
mountain  of  its  own  stupid  mistakes. 
But  the  remnants  of  that  sorry  organiza- 
tion think  differently.     The  stragglers 


from  that  debacle  are  rallying  to  write 
their  own  history — at  the  trifling  cost  to 
the  American  taxpayers  of  $363,544. 

Does  the  idea  startle  and  shock  you? 
I  assure  you  that  the  project  is  actually 
under  way.  The  very  people  who  lost 
their  shirts  to  Stalin.  Tito,  and  the  slick 
politicians  of  Europe,  the  very  bunglers 
who  have  been  completely  repudiated  by 
Congress  are  still  desperately  seeking  to 
justify  their  existence  as  historians. 

The  bare,  unvarnished  facts  of  this 
sorry  misadventure  should  be  preserved 
for  objective  appraisal  by  the  historians. 
We  should  indeed  keep  the  record  handy, 
just  as  an  example  of  what  not  to  do  In 
international  relations.  But  if  history 
is  to  be  served,  we  cannot  trust  the  re- 
cording to  the  very  people  responsible  for 
this  spectacular  I  allure.  To  do  so  would 
merely  be  to  buy  $360,000  worth  of  white- 
wash. 

I  know  that  seems  a  small  item.  In 
fact,  it  is  barely  a  crumb  among  the  bil- 
lions we  have  broadcast,  and  which  we 
are  committed  to  lavish  upon  Europe. 
But  it  certainly  can  be  more  than  a 
crumb  to  hungry  people  abroad.  For 
example,  CARE — Cooperative  for  Ameri- 
can Remittances  Abroad — sends  nearly 
41,000  calories  abroad  in  a  $10  package. 
Granting  a  European  diet  of  2.000  cal- 
ories daily,  this  sum  spent  according  to 
the  CARE  formula  would  feed  1,000  per- 
sons a  full  year.  A  diet  of  2.000  calories 
is  by  no  means  generous.  But  our  great- 
est living  expert  on  relief,  former  Presi- 
dent Hoover,  has  reported  that  many 
people  in  western  Germany  are  trying  to 
sustain  life  on  as  little  as  800  calories 
daily.  Can  we  in  good  conscience  toss 
away  even  $360,000  to  deodorize  UNRRA 
when  the  money  might  be  used  to  save 
lives? 

Our  committee  has  learned  through 
experience  not  to  be  .surprised  by  bu- 
reaucratic attitudes  and  activities  which 
would  have  shocked  and  stunned  us  a 
year  ago.  But  I  confess  that  I  encoun- 
tered an  official  in  the  course  of  this  in- 
quiry who  amazed  me.  This  individual 
questioned  the  right  of  Congress  even  to 
inquire  about  this  project.  In  effect,  he 
told  our  committee  that  the  affair  is  sim- 
ply none  of  our  business. 

Of  course,  the  American  people  merely 
carried  72  percent  of  the  load  in  this 
costly  failure.  The  poor  American  tax- 
payer may  sweat  and  struggle  to  make 
these  tremendous  contributions.  But  in 
the  eyes  of  our  bureaucrats  that  does  not 
entitle  him  to  inquire  through  his  Repre- 
sentatives in  Government  how  and  where 
and  why  his  money  is  spent. 

This  UNRRA  history  project  is  shock- 
ing, indeed,  but  it  is  not  unusual.  In  fact, 
it  has  become  standard  practice  for  Gov- 
ernment agencies  to  write  their  own  his- 
tories. Many  such  projects  have  come 
across  your  desks,  although  I  imagine 
they  usually  went  into  your  wastebaskets 
with  little  more  than  a  casual  glance. 
They  certainly  are  never  best  sellers.  In 
fact,  they  are  not  designed  and  written 
for  that  purpose.  They  are  prepared  to 
lend  gloss  and  glitter  which  their  writers 
hope  will  fool  the  historians. 

The  OPA  had  an  impressive  historical 
staff.  So  did  War  Assets  Administration, 
the  Petroleum  Administrator  lor  War, 
and  many,  many  others.    Literally,  mil- 


lions of  dollars  have  gone  down  the  drain 
for  high-priced  talent  and  extriivagant 
printing  jobs.  And  I  can  assure  you  that 
the  bureaucrats  will  persist  in  the  prac- 
tice imtil  we  here  in  Congress  call  a  defi- 
nite halt. 

This  shocking  UNRRA  project  is  a  good 
place  to  start.  Let  us  nip  this  project 
immediately.  And  then  let  us  move  to 
put  an  end  to  this  whole  vicious  business 
of  bureaucrats  wasting  the  taxpayers' 
money  in  writing  their  own  epitaphs. 


What  of  the  Panama  Canal? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIS  W.  BRADLEY 

or  CALirOKNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  21,  1948 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  R«c- 
ORD,  I  include  an  address  I  delivered  be- 
fore the  Cosmos  Club  in  Washington, 
D.  C.  on  April  19,  1948.  The  Cosmos 
Club  of  Washington,  D.  C,  is  composed 
of  men  who  are  distinguished  in  science, 
literature,  the  fine  arts,  a  learned  pro- 
fession, or  in  public  service.  Its  mem- 
bership Includes  many  of  the  most  nota- 
ble men  of  the  Nation. 

The  address  follows: 

What  or  th«  Panama  Canal? 

I.    INTRODUCTION 

It  Is  not  my  Intention  to  attempt  a  really 
technical  or  scientific  lecttire  on  the  Panama 
Canal.  If  you  had  wanted  that  sort  of  a 
talk,  you  would,  quite  naturally,  have  re- 
quested one  of  the  engineers,  of  either  past 
or  present  Canal  experience,  to  be  your 
speaker  on  this  occasion.  Rather,  It  Is  my 
Intention  to  talk  about  the  Canal  In  terms 
that  any  person  of  mature  Intelligence  can 
understand,  and  about  matters  of  Interest 
to  the  average  citizen  of  the  United  States. 
There  is  nothing  at  all  mysterious  about  the 
Panama  Canal,  so  let's  keep  It  all  In  the 
open — Just  like  an  egg  which  has  been  ex- 
posed to  the  public  view  In  a  frying  pan. 

Canals  are  for  several  purposes  according 
to  their  construction  and  Intent — for  the 
passage  of  ships  under  their  own  power  from 
one  body  of  navigable  water  to  another,  for 
carrying  water-borne  commerce  between  an 
Inland  port  and  the  open  sea,  for  the  pas- 
sage of  Canal  boat  traffic  through  large  areas 
of  comparatively  flat  land,  for  the  carrying 
of  Immense  quantities  of  water  for  drainage. 
Irrigation,  or  use  In  giant  turbines  to  gener- 
ate electric  power.  Canals  have  many  uses, 
and  they  are  as  old  as  the  civilizations  of 
which  we  know.  They  have  been  used  In 
our  country  since  colonial  days  and  are  even 
now  serving  us  well,  from  New  England  to 
California. 

The  particular  canal  we  are  considering  Is 
one  for  the  transport  of  ships  between  the 
Atlantic  and  the  Pacific  Oceans.  The  con- 
cept of  Its  construction  goes  back  these 
many  years  Into  the  time  when  Spain  was 
overlord  of  the  countries  of  Central  Amer- 
ica. Then  It  follows  down  Into  the  Inde- 
pendence of  the  Republic  of  Colombia,  and 
at  last  Into  the  Indejiendence  of  the  Re- 
public of  Panama.  You  remember  that  ac- 
tual construction  was  commenced  by  the 
French  under  the  guidance  of  de  Lesseps 
and  that  considerable  progress  was  made  at 
that  time.  However,  there  were  too  many 
obstacles  for  him  and  his  company  to  over- 
come, and  work  was  suspended  eventually. 
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'  b*  iMvty  dog  anaa  to  grow  ap  with 
it  jungle  vegetation. 
Tben    the    United    8t*tc«    endeavored    to 
ai  rangemcnta  with   the  French  com« 
paB7  ai  d  with  the  Covemmeut  of  Colom* 
tola,  by  wliieh  tt  could  take  over  the  work 
for    con  ipletlon.     This    might    seem    like    a 
tlvely  simple  matter,  but  It  was  far 
th  It.  for  it  was  all  mixed  up  In  treaty 
stlpulat  ODS.  demaadi  for  unresacmable  pay- 
fpr  work  done  and  for  treaty  rlgbts. 
ccnalderatlona  by   tlM  Republic  of 
and  so  forth.     Aa  a  result  of  these, 
ons  bogged  down,  and  It  appeared 
tlifie  that  the  United  States  might  lose 
rely.     But  at  this  point  the  people 
Uthmua  of  Panama,  who  would  stand 
tremendously  by  the  constroctlon  of 
canal,   took    a    hand    in   their 
In    a   surprise   move   they   declared 
to  be  an  Independent  nation, 
name  of  the  Republic  of  Panama, 
that    the    new    Oovernment 
to  negutlata  wltb  Uncle  Sam 
here    Is   where   President    Theodore 
came    In   with   a   bang      "Teddy" 
er  ftren  to  procraatlnatlon  when  be 
ibat    he    wanted.     So    be    let    It    be 
that    the    Tnlted   States   recognized 
ReiublK  of  Panama  aa  an  independent 
aipd   that   we   were  prepared   to  guar- 
lnt«gmy  against  all  eooMrs.    Be 
•  tveaty  with  Panama  tor  tba  eon- 
el    a    canal,    for    the    acquisition 
aoeereign  rights  over  a  strip  of  land 
I  wide   to  be  known   as   the   Canal 
1  or  the  tiae  of  areas  needed   for  the 
at  the  propoeed  canal,  and  for  other 
IncMHktal  to  the 

ct  s   tmtml.    We 
French  to  take  over  their  tatereets 
wete  on  our  way. 

Mule  question,  aft^r  work  got  imder- 
■sp  should  the  propoeed  canal  be  sea- 
lock?  I  shall  not  go  Into  this  In 
tare  aa  I  expect  to  discuss  tt  rather 
what  later  in  this  lecture,  so  suf- 
to  say  that  the  decision  was  fur  a 
oinal.  for  a  three<l«vel  canal,  with 
of  It'cka  at  the  Atlantic  end  to  lift 
In  three  stages  from  the  Atlantic  to 
s«(^(ace  of  Oatun  Lake- -a  toUl  Uft 
I*  feet— and  for  two  RTOupa  of  leeka 
PMtt«  tm4  to  iMrer  the  ship  to  the 
the  PeetAe.  or  vice  vene. 
hete  let  me  neatlon  the  quae  un- 
fact  that  the  Pacific  terminal  cf 
Caial,  that  la  the  terminal  In  the  west* 
oc^an,  le  actually  to  the  east  of  the 
terminal,  aa  the  Canal  runs  In  a 
eouthedaterly  direction  alter  leaving  the 
AtleaUi 


n.  T«i  raiaxirr  pahaua  camu. 


his 


Panama   Canal    Is    a   great    artlfletal 
waterway  that  tfaeeriea  the  motm- 
the  letbBtia.    The  eummlt  level. 
IS   feet   above    the   sea.    conMate  of 
Lake,    formed    by    Impondlac    the 
of  the  Chagrea  River  by  a  dam  at 
and     an     extension     ot     the     lake 
a   vast    land    cut    acroas    the   con- 
dlvtde    to    Pedro    Miguel.    Oatun 
an  area  of  163  4  square  miles  and 
shed  haa  an  area  of  1.320  square 
The  Canal   Zone   la   located    In   one 
heavier  rainfall  areas  of  the  world, 
end  erf  the  Canal  differs  fun- 
ftora  the  Atlantic  end.     At  the 
end.  the  locks  are  built  In  conttnu- 
at  Oatun  and  there  are  commodious 
eoovealently    located    at    both 
locks,   thtts  offering  flexible, 
convenient    navigation.     The    At- 
tnd  has  ftmctkmed  satisfactorily  for 
M  y^rs,  and  It  baa  received  the 
d  Ibe  ahtpptag  world. 

end  the  locks  are  built  In 

■tpentcd   by   a   unall   Inter- 

lak»— wrface    M    feet— with 

at  Pedro  Iflguel  and  two  at  Mnfloree. 

s^fMratlon  of  locks,  and  the  location 

Pedro  Mlgiiel   locks  squarely  across 


or  tbaae 
atd 


t  lan 


the  mouth  of  Oalllard  cut  la  operationally 
unaound.  It  represents  an  original  error  in 
planalag.  not  appreciated  at  tbe  time  t>e- 
caose  there  had  been  no  experience  In 
operating  ahlpa  under  these  conditions.  The 
Pacific  end  of  the  Canal  has  been  the  sub- 
ject of  severe  crUicl.«!m  for  many  years. 

Now,  more  than  90  years  of  operations 
have  revealed  tbe  dcfecu  and  limitations 
at  the  present  canal.  The  problem  la  to 
correct  these  defects  on  a  sound  baals.  Tbe 
first  step  is  to  state  the  premises  upai\  which 
this  discussion  should  be  ba.«ed 

m.  THX  SASIC  raxicisKS 

To  avoid  vagtieaeaa  and  to  aaceruin  clearly 
the  objectives  at  which  I  aim,  the  followmg 
premises  are  accepted  as  baaically  correct: 

1.  The  sole  purpose  of  the  Panama  Canal 
Is  the  safe  and  expeditious  transport  of  ves- 
sels between  the  adjacent  oceans. 

2  The  proper  objective  Is  the  beet  canal 
for  tran.9ltlng  vessels,  tnat  Is.  the  best  op- 
erational canal  practicable  of  economical 
achievement. 

Tbe  logical  approach  to  this  objective  la 
obvious.  First,  there  must  be  a  definite 
atatemant  of  the  problems  ot  tranaitiog  ves- 
sels In  the  extstlug  canal  as  determined  by 
experience,  and  then  we  must  have  a  study 
of  them  with  a  v'.rvr  toward  their  sensible 
snd  lot^lcal  solution. 

Now  what  are  these  problems? 
IV.  Tin  panvcTTAL  Msaim  orau-mtc  paoaLnss  ■ 

A  Study  of  the  transiting  of  hundreds  of 
vcesels  through  the  Canal,  and  the  marine 
•flaMtaBta  Incident  thereto,  has  established 
oeastuslvely  that  the  present  canal  has  seven 
■Mlor  operational  problema  which  must  be 
eoaeidered  in  any  basic  plan  for  lu  Improve- 
ment 

Ttiese  problems  are: 

(a)  Bottle  neck  at  the  Pedro  Uiguel  locks. 

(b)  Double  handling  of  viwals  st  the  Pa- 
cific locks  with  the  restUttag  lock  accldenu 
and  lose  of  transit  time 

(e)  Kffect  of  fo«s  In  Oalllard  cut. 

(d)  Lnckfe  surges  tn  Oalllard  cut  catised 
by  the  operation  of  the  F|^ro  Migtiel  leeks 
1 1-foot  maalmum  amplltuoe). 

(e)  Mmlted  aperatlag  range  ot  Oatun 
Lake  (aa  to  r;  feet). 

(f)  Navigational  hsiards  rauaed  by  the  re- 
stricted channel  In  Oaillard  cut  (SCO-foot 
minimum  width) 

(gi  IneiiiMint  width  of  the  praeent  loeks 
(110  feet). 

(a)  Bottlmmk  at  tkt  Pedro  Mifu  I  tork$ 

The  begtoeaOM  of  this  problem  is  the  loea- 
tleo  ot  the  Pedro  Miguel  locks  immediately 
the  south  end  of  the  Oalllard  cut 
ettidlee  and  repeated  operating  ex- 
perlencea  have  shown  that  the  location  of 
these  locks  at  Pedro  Miguel  was  a  serious 
trror  in  original  planning. 

The  main  operational  factors  which  con- 
tribute to  this  bottleneck  are: 

1.  Very  limited  use  of  Mtrsfloree  Lake  as 
a  trafllc  reservoir. 

3.  Unsymmetrlcal  operating  cOhdltions 
between  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  ends  of 
the  Canal  reaultlng  in  traBc-controi  dilB- 
culUes. 

3.  Double  handling  of  vessels  at  the  Pa- 
cific locks. 

4.  Tbe  number  at  accMenta  to  vessels 
transiting  tbe  Padfle  locks. 

9.  Increased  time  of  transit  by  about  1 
hour. 

0.  Bodangerlng  Pacific-bound  vcesels  by 
forcing  them  to  slow  In  Oalllard  cut  in  a 
section  where  they  sre  subject  to  croes  wtnda 
and  maximum  surges. 

7.  Jamming  of  Pacific-bound  trsAc  In  a 
reetrtcted  channel  between  rocky  banks  when 
traflic  schedulOB 


'  Capt.  Miles  P.  DuVal.  USN.  preaenUtlon 
before  the  Oovemor  of  the  Panama  Canal 
and  hta  board  of  consulting  engineers.  May 
IS.  1M7. 


8  Atlantic-bound  vessels  leaving  Pedro 
Miguel  locks  to  enter  Oalllard  cut  under 
adverse  conditions  for  maneuvering. 

9.  Impairment  in  operation  and  reduction 
In  capacity  of  the  Canal  during  fog  period  i 
and  periods  limited  to  one-way  traffic  In 
Oalllard  cut. 

The  dangerous  nature  of  the  Pedro  Miguel 
locks  is  established  by  lU  accident  record 
dunni?  many  years'  operation  of  the  Canal. 
From  January  IS,  ISaa.  to  July  13.  l»4a.  th; 
following  marine  accidents  occurred  at  th: 
respective  locks  of  the  Panama  Canal : 
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As  veaaels  In  the  locks  are  under  rcaaonably 
good  control,  the  accidents  which  occur  In- 
side the  cliambers  arc    'y  not  as  serlouii 

as  those  which  occur  t  -  rd  cut  but  they 

are  all  costly  and  t;me  consuming.  The 
number  ot  lock  accidents  to  veasela  Inside 
the  chsmbers  Is  roughly  proportional  to  the 
number  of  chambers  at  the  lock  concerned 

Although  we  cannot  tltmlnate  accldent« 
In  the  lock  chambers  from  conaideration.  the 
logical  bests  for  comporlaon  of  the  locks.  In- 
sofar as  navigational  hazards  are  concerned. 
Is  the  number  of  entering  and  departing  accl- 
denta.  The  records  show  the  following: 
Mlrattotes  75.  Oatun  111.  and  Pedro  Miguel 
133.  Tbeae  figuraa  Indicate  very  clearly  thitt 
the  Pedro  Miguel  locks  are  the  most  danger- 
ous 'ocka  tn  the  canal. 

(b)  Double  handlhtg  of  ve$$tU  at  the  Fmctflc 

locks  end  rentltmg  lock  oeddentM  and  Ioum 

of  tranm  time 

Thia  d<mM«  handling  of  veasela  at  Pedro 
Miguel  axMl  Miraflorcs  locks  brin^  delay  and 
haeard  which  is  emphaaieed  durii.g  the 
transit  of  aacb  vessel.  During  World  War  II 
this  factor  was  of  special  mll.tary  sIfulAnnce 
becattse  tlie  additional  structuree  plaoid 
above  the  gate  mechinery  at  tbe  Fvdro  Ml- 
gwel  loete  oaaatttuted  eerioua  hamrds  for 
aircraft  carriers  which  hats  extended  super- 
structurse. 

The  separation  of  the  PmAs  looks  Into  two 
set  of  locks  requires  ose  uldlttonsl  ap- 
pro.>ch.  one  additional  h^ckige.  and  one  addi- 
tional departure  by  every  veasel  that  transits 
the  Pacific  snd  of  the  Canal.  These  ap- 
proaches and  departurea  are  conducted  under 
unfavorable  maneuvering  conditions  either 
in  the  narrow  gorge  north  of  the  locks  or 
In  the  small  lake  south  of  the  locks  These 
conditions  require  more  deliberate,  studied, 
and  c.iuttnus  spproaches  snd  departures  and 
are  therefore  time  eonetmilng.  The  tinr>e  lost 
per  transit  approHmetes  1  hour.  Quite 
luiturally.  this  loss  of  time  may  be  lasa  for 
small  ships  and  more  for  isrge  ones. 

(e)  r^ect  0/  fog  on  Canal  capacity  and 
operations 

Oalllard  cut  la  subject  to  togs  of  the  land- 
radiation  type.  They  occur  with  an  anntial 
average  frequency  of  1  night  in  3  with  a 
duration  varying  from  1  to  11  hours.  At 
times,  thcae  fogs  are  so  dense  that  the  banks 
of  Oalllard  cut  cannot  be  seen  from  trans- 
tttng  veaaels.  They  sre  of  greateat  frequency 
and  duration  tn  the  wet  season.  In  the  dry 
they  are  relauvely  rare.  In  1942  there 
a  total  of  118  fog  nlghu  reported — 110 
In  the  wet  season  and  8  In  the  dry  season. 

Oattm  locks  and  the  adjoining  anchorsf* 
In  Gatun  Lake  are  free  from  these  land 
radiation  togs.  The  Atlantic  locks,  therefore. 
can  and,  when  neceesary,  do  operate  on  an 
tmlnterrupted  24-hotm  schedule. 

At  the  Pacific  end  of  the  Canal,  the  Mlra- 
Locka  and  Mlraflorca  Lake  are  alao  free 
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from  these  fogs.  Thus  at  times  Oalllard 
cut.  when  closed  to  navigation  by  fog.  sepa- 
rates two  fog-free  terminal  areas.  The 
southern  limits  of  fog  In  Galllard  cut  are 
In  the  Immediate  vicinity  of  the  Pedro  Miguel 
Locks.  Hence,  a  vessel  from  the  Pacific 
terminus  can  reach  these  locks  when  there 
is  fog  in  Galllard  cut  but  It  cannot  go 
farther.  Because  of  the  limited  berthing 
capacity  of  the  Pedro  Miguel  Icck  walls,  the 
number  cf  Atlantic-bound  vessels  which  can 
tie  up  to  wait  for  fog  to  clear  is  limited  to 
the  wall  capacity.  No  Pacific-bound  ves- 
sels can  reach  these  locks  during  dense  fog. 
Because  of  the  dangers  to  navigation  in 
a  restricted  channel  with  rocky  banks,  fog 
In  Galllard  cut  is  a  very  serious  problem. 
Vessels  do  not  enter  Galllard  cut  during  fog. 
but  wait  for  favorable  visibility.  At  the 
Atlantic  end  of  the  Canal,  vessels  are  net 
hampered  by  fog.  They  can-  assemble  in 
Oatun  Lake  as  a  mobilization  point,  or  at 
times  they  can  proceed  leisurely  through  the 
lake  while  wailing  for  fog  in  Galllard  Cut 
to  clear.  At  the  Pacific  end  there  Is  no  com- 
parable Bummlt  Irke  or  anchorage  to  serve 
•a  a  reservoir  for  transit  traffic.  The  ca- 
pacity of  the  Panama  Canal  Is  thus  reduced 
from  Its  rated  capacity  of  27  ships  per  lock 
per  day  to  the  capacity  of  the  Pedro  Miguel 
locks  during  favorable  weather  in  Galllard 
cut. 

(d)  Lockage  surges  in  Gaillard  cut  (3  feet 
viaximum  amplitude) 
When  the  Pedro  Miguel  locks  are  oper- 
ated, large  volumes  ol  w<<ter  are  drawn  from 
Oalllard  cut — about  3.8C0.0O0  cubic  feet  for 
each  lockage  or  about  118.750  tons.  Draw- 
ing this  water  from  the  end  of  the  narrow 
Oalllord  cut  creates  a  tide-like  wave  that 
moves  from  the  locks  through  Oalllard  cut 
to  Oatun  Lake.  From  the  lake  the  wave 
Is  reflected  back  toward  the  locks.  It  con- 
tinues to  oscillate  between  the  locks  and  the 
lake,  with  a  decreasing  amplitude,  until  It 
disappears  some  hours  Inter  unless  aug- 
mented by  subsequent  lockages  at  the  Pedro 
Miguel  Locks, 

The  maximum  amplitude  of  this  lockage 
•urge  Is  about  3  feet.  The  period  of  time 
from  the  origin  of  the  wove  until  its  return 
to  tht  Pedro  Miguel  locks  Is  40  minutes. 
lu  co.mputed  velocity  U  30.4  feet  per  second 
or  about  3S  miles  per  hour. 

When  these  surges  pass  pulnu.  dUcon- 
tlnultles  In  the  banks,  or  t>ends  In  the  chan- 
nel, they  create  local  movsmenU  of  water 
ykhlch  have  frequently  caused  veeseU  pass- 
ing at  the  time  to  sheer.  They  also  redica 
the  depth  of  the  channel  by  half  the  ampli- 
tude of  the  surge.  Both  ot  these  surge  el- 
fecu  make  navigation  more  dangerotu.  More 
than  one  vessel  has  struck  the  banks,  sus- 
taining serious  damage  and  even  sinking, 
presumably  as  a  result  of  sheers  caused  by 
these  lockage  surges. 

The  force  of  lockage  surge  Is  well  Illus- 
trated by  the  case  of  the  steamship  Steelore, 
a  heavily  laden  and  unwieldy  ore  vessel 
of  38,000  tons  displacement,  which  developed 
a  sheer  while  In  Oalllard  cut  on  an  Atlantic- 
bound  transit  on  February  17,  1942,  struck 
the  west  bank  near  La  Pita,  ruptured  some 
of  her  forward  plates,  and  began  to  take 
water.  The  attending  tug  put  her  along- 
side the  bank  where  she  soon  sank.  Shortly 
thereafter,  to  the  great  suiprlse  of  those 
standmc:  on  the  Steelore's  deck,  she  rose 
perceptibly,  moved  forward  several  feet,  and 
again  came  to  rest.  In  this  movement  she 
parted  some  of  the  wire  hawsers  which  had 
been  made  fast  to  bollards  on  the  bank. 
This  was  a  graphic  demonstration  of  the 
tremendous  power  of  these  lockage  surges. 

(e)  Limited  operating  range  of  the  Gatun 
Lake  level  (82  to  87  Jeet) 
In  the  wet  season  the  Inflow  of  water  Into 
Oatun  Lake  Is  sufficient  for  all  purposes — 
lockages,  power,  and  municipal  consumption. 
In  the  dry  season  the  Inflow  is  Insufficient  to 


maintain  the  desired  water  levels.  Because 
of  this  insufficiency  of  water  In  the  lake  lor 
operating  purposes  In  the  dry  season,  the 
water  level  is  brought  up  to  its  highest  safe 
operating  level  of  67  feet  near  the  end  ol  the 
wet  season  to  create  a  reserve  water  supply 
for  lockages  and  for  channel  depths — a  re- 
serve which  since  1935  has  been  augmented 
by  the  storage  capacity  of  Madden  Lal:e. 

During  the  dry  season  the  expenditure  of 
water  may  reduce  the  level  of  Gatun  Lake  to 
a  low  level  of  approximately  82  feet  The 
volume  of  water  between  these  two  levels.  87 
and  82  feet,  thus  repres'-nts  the  reserve 
water-storage  capacity  for  the  dry  season. 
The  corresponding  minimum  channel  depths 
are  47  feet  for  the  wet  season  and  42  feet  for 
the  dry  season.  But  from  these  minimum 
channel  depths  one  must  subtract  the  surge 
factor  of  1,5  feet  in  Galllard  cut  to  deter- 
mine the  minimum  controlling  depths  in 
the  cut.  which  then  become  45.5  and  40.5 
feet,  respectively.  The  maintenance  of 
proper  lake  levels  at  all  times  Is  basic,  there- 
fore, for  the  navigation  of  deep-draft  vessels 
which,  when  pa&slng  through  the  restricted 
water  of  the  cut  at  a  speed  of  6  knots,  in- 
crease their  draft  about  1  foot  by  sinking  and 
squatting. 

(/)  Naiigation  hazards  caused  by  bends  and 
restricted  channels 
A  plot  of  the  marine  accidents  along  the 
Canal  between  Gatun  locks  and  Pedro  Miguel 
locks  since  1914  shows  that  the  more  serious 
accidents  have  occurred  mainly  In  Galllard 
cut.  especially  just  after  a  vessel  rounds  a 
bend.  Gatun  Lake  in  general  Is  free  of  accl- 
dent.<;  because  Its  channels  are  wide  and  ves- 
sels can  go  fast  enough  to  have  effective 
steering  control.  Navigation  In  Oatun  Lake 
Is  comparable  to  that  In  a  large  bay.  Accl- 
den'.s  in  It  are  not  caused  by  channel  restric- 
tions but  by  other  factors  such  as  steering 
gear  or  machinery  failures,  violations  of  the 
rules  of  the  road,  errors  In  Judgment,  blind- 
ing rnln.  or  strong  winds. 

The  inherent  dangers  to  navigation  In  the 
restricted  channels  of  Oalllard  cut  are  aug- 
mented by  the  channel  form,  curvature,  lock- 
age surges,  and  discontinuities  tn  the  banks 
catiaed  by  slides  over  msny  years.  There  Is 
no  v/onder  that  Oalllard  cut  Is  the  part  of 
the  Canal  most  feared  by  mariners  and  most 
drended  by  the  plloU.  It  Is  the  part  of  the 
Cnnal  In  which  special  precautions  muat  be 
taken  during  the  transit  of  unwieldy  vessels. 
For  example,  the  heavily  laden  ore  vessels 
while  transiting  the  cut  are  required  to  take 
tugs  to  tow  from  ahead,  and  large  naval  ves- 
sels are  also  accompanied  by  tugs  and  also 
are  sometimes  towed.  Iven  these  precau- 
tions are  not  always  sufficient. 

(p)  Insufficient  tpidth  of  the  pretcnt  locki 
{110  feet) 

The  present  locks  are  110  feet  wide.  With 
few  exceptions,  they  can  accommodate  the 
largest  commercial  vessels  tn  the  world. 
Because  Panama  Is  not  located  between  the 
great  centers  of  world  population,  commer- 
cial vessels  of  the  largest  sizes  will  seldom  be 
routed  on  a  schedule  requiring  a  transit  of 
the  Panama  Canal.  There  are.  however,  a 
small  number  of  our  largest  warships  that  are 
too  great  In  beam  to  pass  through  the  present 
110-foot  locks.  The  last  approved  lock 
widths  of  the  third  lock  project  was  140 
feet.  The  principal  lock  dimensions  recom- 
mended tn  the  Governor's  recent  report  are 
1.500  feet  by  200  feet  by  50  feet. 

While  the  problems  Just  enumerated  are 
the  principal  ones  to  be  considered  In  con- 
nection with  safe  and  expeditious  operations 
In  the  Panama  Canal,  there  are  several  others 
which  might  be  added.  These  would  include 
the  regulation  of  the  level  of  the  Miraflores 
Lake  level,  the  control  of  traffic  In  the  Gall- 
lard cut.  and  the  silting  of  the  Pedro  Miguel 
locks.  I  think,  however,  that  we  are  now 
ready  to  consider  the  possible  future  develop- 
ment of  the  Canal  In  the  light  of  past  ex- 
periences and  of  present  conditions. 


V.  THE  CONGRESS  DIRECTS  A  STDDT  OF  THE  CANAL 

The  Seventy-ninth  Congress,  looking  for- 
ward toward  the  modernization  of  the  Pana- 
ma Canal,  enacted  Public  Law  280.  approved 
December  28.  1945.  which  authorized  and  di- 
rected the  Governor,  under  the  supervision  of 
the  Secretary  of  War.  to  investigate  tbe  means 
for  increasing  the  capacity  and  the  security 
of  the  Canal  to  meet  the  future  needs  of 
interoceanic  commerce  and  national  defense. 
It  will  be  noted  that  this  law  contains  two 
significant  word  groups:  capacity  In  relation 
to  Interoceanic  commerce,  and  security  In  re- 
lation to  the  national  defense.  Previous  laws 
on  this  subject  concerned  only  capacity  and 
interoceanic  commerce  without  regard  to  se- 
curity and  national  defense.  Thus,  this  Is 
the  first  basic  Canal  law  in  which  the  ele- 
ments of  security  and  national  defense  have 
been  olficially  injected  into  the  Canal  ques- 
tion. 

Because  of  the  dual  nature  of  the  law 
caused  by  this  injection  of  the  sectirity  and 
capacity  provisions,  the  meaning  ol  the  law 
is  not  explicit  since  it  depends  upon  the 
relative  Importance  one  assigns  to  the  two 
phases,  that  Is,  to  capacity  and  security. 

I  believe  the  intent  of  Congress  was  to  ob- 
tain a  comprehensive  investigation  of  all  the 
pertinent  facts  relating  to  the  subject.  The 
law  obviously  required  studies  to  be  made 
of  the  lake  canal,  a  sea  level  canal,  and  ot 
canals  at  other  locations  without  implying 
any  mandatory  recommendation  for  chang- 
ing the  present  type  of  canal  or  for  building 
a  new  canal  for  security  purposes. 

The  House  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries  has  kept  In  close  touch  with 
the  Canal  situation.  It  has  studied  avail- 
able literature,  consulted  many  authorities 
on  the  different  phases  of  the  Investigation, 
visited  the  Canal  to  observe  its  operation, 
and  examined  the  Governor's  recent  report, 
In  which  he  recommends  that  the  Canal  be 
converted  to  a  sea-level  type  as  the  "only 
means"  or  "  meeting  adequately  the  future 
needs  of  Interoceanic  commerce  and  national 
defense." 

Available  records  show  that  a  sea-level 
cannl  has  long  been  the  objectives  of  cer- 
tain engineers  who  are  both  In  and  out  of  tbe 
Government  service.  It  was  contemplated 
m  the  report  of  the  Interoceanic  Canal  Board 
of  1031,  It  was  nn  Important  point  Injectsd 
Into  the  1030  third  locks  ))mje<it,' 

It  might  be  noted  here  that  until  1046  the 
engineering  genius  of  the  United  States 
seemed  so  overwhelmingly  in  favor  of  the 
lake-type  canal  that  the  advocates  of  the 
seu-levcl  type  could  not  muster  sufficient 
strength  to  launch  a  drive  for  It  against  the 
known  opposition.  But  the  advent  of  tbe 
atomic  bomb  tn  1040  set  up  a  favorajsle 
psychological  atmosphere  for  securing  a  sea- 
level  canal  and  It  was  seized  upon  promptrf 
as  a  lever  with  which  to  launch  such  a  cam^ 
palgn.  Since  that  time  "security"  has  beenX 
stressed  by  Canal  authorities  as  the  Jtutlfl-  ^ 
cation  for  a  sea-level  canal,  under  an  Inter- 
pretation ot  a  law  which.  I  understand,  was 
drafted  originally  by  those  who  afterward 
directed  the  Investigation.  It  Is  not  be- 
lieved that  any  such  extreme  interpretation 
of  the  law  was  tn  the  mind  of  the  Congress 
which  enacted  the  law,  even  though  tt  may 
have  been  In  the  minds  of  those  who  pre- 
pared the  original  draft  of  Public  Law  280. 
Seventy-ninth  Congress. 

As  far  as  I  can  ascertain,  the  greatest 
authorities  on  modem  weapons  of  war  who 
have  given  this  subject  serious  attention 
hold  uniformly  that  any  canal  would  be 
critically  vulnerable  to  the  atomic  bomb, 
regardless  of  type;  that  a  sea-level  canal 
would  be  In  the  same  security  class  as  a 
lake  canal;  that  a  sea-level  canal  could  be 
closed  for  prolonged  periods  of  time  beyond 
any  hope  of  speedy  restoration;   and  that 


»H.  Doc.  No.  139,  72d  Cong.,  and  H.  Doc. 
No.  210.  76th  Cong.,  and  Panama  Canal.  Third 
Locks  Project  (pamphlet),  1941. 
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The  first  qtiaatkm  la:  What  la  maaot  bjr  a 
•^  al  canal?  In  th«  aalada  of  many  it  la 
m  natn^oua  and  alluring  Ida*  ol  a  wide  atralt 
which  VMMli  MB  prasMd  aaleiy  and 
without  alnpiiHig  or  •van  slowing, 
u  uaualJy  tftScrant  from  tha 
vlfwpdlnt  at  each  who  ooaMnpUtaa  it.  To 
U  la  an  idaa  of  bafuUlng  aimpllclty. 
ablp  opar»(«n  and  angin— a  whu  have 
atutfiall  th«  atibjaet.  tha  aaa  latal  aanal  la  nut 
alfapla  and  plauaibla  aolutton  which  It 
u>  be. 
saa-lavel  plan  propaaad  la  1061  and 
rapaatkl  in  1988  called  for  a  channal  AOO  feet 
wide  (allowing  the  present  altnement.  The 
of  that  channel  with  Ita  aharp  bands 


aich  that  a  canal  ao  oooatructed  could 
hardly  have  been  aafely  navigated.  Becauae 
thla  pi  in  utlllaad  the  excavation  of  the  prea- 
ant  canal,  the  project,  aa  then  visualiaad, 
^operly  have  bean  called  a  conversion, 
lavel  plaa  propoaad  In  the  Oover- 
Borl  rfaport  of  1847  dlffara  radically  from  the 
1831  p  an  In  that  it  abandons  the  major  part 
preaant  canal  alinement  and  contem- 
new  canal  with  a  new  allnement 
aomewhat  removed  from  tha  preaent  canal 
but  in  erbectlQg  it  In  five  placea. 

1947  plan,  therefore,  cannot  be  oon- 
a  coaveratan  of  tha  preaent  canal  to 
ival  type.  Instaad  it  represents  In 
Haae  a  vaat  new  project.  It  would 
Um  negotiation  ot  a  new  canal  treaty 
with  Vkm  Rafiublic  of  Panama — aomethlng  not 
at  all  rertalu  of  atuinment  In  view  of  our 
{uraseu  i  durerences  with  that  Latln-Amerlcau 


The  eiecutton  of  thia  plan  quite  obvioualy 

would  require  the  virtual  deatriKUon  of  the 

canal,    the    abandMMBiM    of    the 

part  of  the  excavatlOBB  ao  far  accom- 

ovar  muaij  yaara  at  vast  coat,  and  the 

of  a  new  caaal,  knowing  In  ad- 

that  the  new  canal  would  be  lesa  eco- 

l«aa  pracUcable.  and  poaaibly  laaa 

tha  canal  It  would  replace. 

plan  for  thla  new  canal  calla  (or  dig- 

plough  treacharoua  terrain  a  new  ehan- 

•0  fact  mlnimtmi  depth  and  600  feet 

at  a  dapth  of  40  faet;  the  eooatnictlou 


Uan 


of  anormoua  tidal  regulatory  structures  near 
tba  Pacific  end:  and  exteiislve  earth  dama 
and  oOier  flood  control  Installations  on  both 
aldea  of  the  canal  to  protect  It  from  the  perl> 
odlc  flood  waters  of  the  Chagres  River  val- 
ley—a plan  that  would  place  high  lakes  in 
the  valleys  on  both  sides  of  the  sea-level 
channel. 

l^la  plan  greatly  Increases  the  length  of 
the  hazardoua  restricted  chani^el  aa  compared 
to  Oalllard  cut  tn  the  present  canal.  It  Is 
obvloua  that  navigation  In  this  restricted 
channel  of  greater  length  would  be  more  dan- 
gerotjs  than  navigation  In  the  wide  channels 
of  Oatun  Lake.  Responsible  engineers  have 
stated  that  a  sea-level  canal  could  never  be 
a  true  strait  of  Panama,  as  Is  claimed  by 
some  of  Its  advocates. 

The  basic  operational  reaulta  of  the  pro- 
poaed  aea-level  plan  would  be  a»  follows : 

(a)  Extend  the  restricted  channel  length 
from  8  to  30  miles. 

(b)  Extend  the  collision,  grotmdlng.  ma- 
chinery, and  steering  failure  areas  to  the 
same  extent. 

(c)  Extend  the  length  of  channel  subject 
to  fog  to  almost  the  entire  length  of  the 
canal    (Mlraflores  to  0«tun). 

(d)  Decrease  the  hours  of  fog -free  op- 
eration. 

(e)  Create  alternating  currents  of  varying 
strengths  in  the  restricted  channels  for  both 
the  controlled  and  the  uncontrolled  current 
operation. 

(f )  Endanger  unneceaaarily  the  security  of 
uanalt  In  both  peace  and  war,  eapadally  for 
large  veaatla  If  and  when  the  canal  ahould 
be  operating  as  an  open  waterway  with  al- 
ternating currenta. 

A  atudy  of  the  marine  operating  problems 
of  the  Panama  Canal  indicates  that  the  sea- 
level  plan  does  not  present  a  aound  aoiu- 
tlon  to  the  operational  dllBcultlaa  of  the 
preaent  aat-up.  Tha  irrelcvanca  of  tha  at- 
curtty  hypothesis  Is  accepted  by  atooila  ag- 
parts.  The  elimination  of  tbaaa  two  liMMi, 
tlMt  ta.  of  oparatlonal  advantages  claimed 
•ad  at  aaeurlty.  radaeaa  tha  quaation  U)  that 
ef  aa  Inaraaae  in  eapadty.  Thla  can  b« 
Mt»ta»wi  at  a  much  aartlar  date  and  at  far 
laaa  coat  by  a  mpdarnisatlon  of  tha  prwMlt 
canal. 

Vn.  THK  TCBMINAL  LAKB  WLAtt  OT  MOOnWIZATTON 

The  practical  way  to  Increaae  the  capacity 
of  the  Canal  la  through  the  correction  of  the 
difficulties  covered  In  the  operational  prob- 
lems mentioned  in  section  IV  of  this  paper. 
Thla  correction  must  Include  a  twofold  field. 
First,  it  mu5t  provide  necessary  operational 
impruvements  in  the  basic  plan  of  the  Canal, 
and  second,  it  must  contemplate  the  con- 
struction of  a  larger  set  of  locks  with  corre- 
latad  channel  Improvements  for  the  ac- 
commodation of  the  largest  vessels  able  to 
pass    through    the    augmented    locks. 

On  the  Atlantic  aide,  the  problem  can  be 
solved  very  simply  by  the  construction  of  the 
set  of  larger  locks  in  the  excavated  site  for 
tha  third  locks  project.  This  will  salvage 
moat  of  the  work  already  performed  at  this 
site. 

On  the  Pacific  side  the  aolutlon  requires 
tha  reconatruction  of  the  Pacific  end  of  the 
Oanal  ao  aa  to  place  all  Pacific  locks  naar 
mraflorca  in  the  same  general  manner  as  all 
Atlantic  locks  now  are  at  Cat\m.  The 
chan((ea  at  the  Pacific  end  shotild  Include: 
(1>  tha  removal  of  the  Pedro  Miguel  locks, 
(3)  the  location  of  Pacific  locks  in  contlnu- 
oua  llfta  near  Iflraflorea,  and  (3)  the  crea- 
tion uT  a  aummlt  level  andHnga  between  the 
Pacific  locks  and  the  adjaeant  and  of  a&u- 
lard  Cut  for  uaa  aa  a  traffic  reservoir. 

In  addition  to  thaae  changea,  the  water 
laval  of  Oatun  Lake  should  be  raised  to  Its 
^'g*'— fc  feasible  level  to  supply  deeper  chan- 
nale  for  navigation  and  more  water  for  loek- 


Tlila  plan,  known  aa  the  Terminal  Lake 
plan,  haa  been  found  aooad  frosn  an  engi- 
neering atandpolat  and  le  aopparted  by  many 


eminent  interoceanic  ahip-canal  englneera. 
Dr.  R  H  Whitehead  and  Mr.  W  O.  B. 
both  of  whom  are  here  this  eve- 
ning. 

Thla  plan  will  Improve  and  simplify  canal 
operations  by  supplying  a  traffic  reaervoir  at 
the  Pacific  end  of  the  Canal  to  match  the 
Oatun  anchorage  at  the  Atlantic  end.  It 
will  eliminate  lockage  surges  In  GalUard  cut. 
rediKe  marine  accidents,  reduce  the  time  of 
transit,  mitigate  the  effecU  of  fog  on  capacity 
of  the  Canal,  and  reduce  maintenance  and 
operating  costs.  It  will  provide  for  a  poe- 
alble  future  Increaae  of  capacity  through  the 
relatively  almple  and  inexpensive  method  of 
building  addltlon:xl  locks  in  the  natural  Im- 
pounding perimeters  of  the  terminal  lakes. 
It  aeema  to  be  the  slmpleat.  moat  econom- 
ical, and  moat  sensible  method  of  modemix- 
Ing  the  Panama  Cansl  ever  devised.  It  is  a 
plan  that  utUixes  nature  rather  than  oppos- 
ing it. 

vni.  isTiMATia  or  cost 

Statements  have  been  published  widely  in 
the  United  States  that  money  costs  should 
not  be  considered  a  governing  factor  in  the 
modernization  of  the  Canirt.  This  view  Is 
challenged  as  unsound,  for  additional  bil- 
lions of  the  peoples'  money  should  not  be 
spent  unless  it  c.<in  be  shown  that  such  ex- 
penditure is  essential  to  the  safety  of  the 
Nation. 

The  following  estlmatea  from  the  Oov- 
ernor'a  report  of  1947  are  quoted: 

Sea-level    canal •3.483.000.000 

Lake    canal    (ultimate    pro- 
jected)      a.  308.  000. 000 

The  Inference  to  be  drawn  from  these  esti- 
mates Is  that  the  lake-type  and  sea-level 
type  projects  are  in  approximately  the  same 
coat  status. 

Official  racorda  show  that  from  1931  to  1947 
the  aea-level  coat  aatlmate  Incrtaacd  from 
I604,M0,OOO  to  63.483.000,000;  and  from  1M0 
to  1047  the  lalte  type  from  6277,000.000  for  the 
tiUMi  lock  project  to  6aj0iX00C00  (or  the 
tOTOttaal'lska  pUn  (ultimata  projected), 
It  should  be  noted  that  a  large  part  (jf  the 
incraAse  In  the  lake  type  ta  for  the  many 
seciiTlty  and  defense  Itcma  Included  In  the 
ultimate  projected  provlalon,  snd  for  the 
exceaalvely  large  lock  etne  at  200  by  1,000  feet, 
all  of  which  seem  qult^  unjustified  (or  the 
proper  modernization  of  the  Canal  on  a 
common-sense  basis. 

Also,  engineers  with  whom  I  have  been  In 
correspondence  Inform  me  that  they  consider 
the  estimates  for  the  sea-level  canal  to  have 
been  greatly  minimized  and  those  of  the 
terminal-lake  type  considerably  exaggerated. 

However,  regardless  of  what  the  final  esti- 
mates may  prove  to  be,  it  should  be  kept 
clear  that  the  ultimate  coats  arc  of  vital 
Importance  to  both  the  taxpayer  who  hcs 
to  advance  the  money  (or  pay  interest  on 
bonds  in  an  equivalent  amount)  and  to  the 
ship  operators  who  have  to  pay  tolls  to 
keep  the  Canal  In  operation.  Saddling  the 
enormous  cost  of  a  sea-level  canal  on  the 
merchant  marine  would  likely  be  such  a 
blow  that  few  ships  could  survive  in  ocean 
traffic  now  passing  through  the  Canal.  Even 
now  the  President  Is  increasing  the  tolls  on 
merchfint  vessels  to  meet  current  operetlng 
expenseL  of  the  present  comparatively  low- 
coat  waterway. 

The  issues  raised  by  the  Canal  question 
are  so  momentous  as  to  require  an  inde- 
pendent Investigation  under  congressional 
sanction  and  direction  before  this  matter 
can  be  decided  Intelligently. 

IZ.    FaoPOSZO  INTXXOCXAJnC  CANAUB  COMMISSION 

The  Panama  Canal  la  again  In  a  great  hla- 
torlcal  crlsla.  The  decisions  Involved  are  too 
great  for  any  one  man  to  shoulder — too  great 
for  the  people  to  undertake  to  accomplish 
upon  the  recommendethm  of  any  one  man 
or  one  partlrtilar  profeaataBal  group  Neither 
ahould  they  be  dictated  by  any  alngle  agency 
of  the  executive  branch  of  the  Government. 
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The  logical  method  of  arriving  at  a  sound 
determination  of  the  complex  subjects  in- 
volved in  the  Isthmian  problem  is  through 
that  truly  American  device  of  an  independ- 
ent Interoceanic  Canals  Commission  repre- 
senting the  various  Interests  involved,  espe- 
cially representing  the  paramount  Interest 
of  the  taxpaylng  people  of  the  United  States. 
With  this  view,  I  am  sure  many  prominent 
canal  authorities,  like  Gov.  Maurice  H. 
Thatcher,  also  present  this  evening,  will 
agree 

To  accomplish  this.  I  introduced  H.  R. 
4833.  a  bill  to  create  an  Interoceanic  Canals 
Commission  of  nine  members,  three  from 
the  combat  branches  of  the  armed  forces 
and  six  from  civil  life,  with  one  of  the  civil- 
ians designated  as  Chairman.  It  should  be 
noted  that  this  bill  docs  not  require  that 
those  appointed  from  civil  life  be  engineers, 
although  I  assume  that  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  them  would  be  of  that  profession. 
It  does  contemplate  the  appointment  of  the 
best  qualified  men  of  established  reputations 
and  backgrounds  of  experience,  men  In  which 
the  public  may  have  every  confidence.  With 
a  Commission  such  as  this,  there  would  be 
every  reason  to  expect  a  final  determination 
which  both  the  people  and  the  Congress 
could  accept  as  the  best  within  the  scope 
of   our   present-day  knowledge   and   ability. 


A  Triumph  for  Democracy 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  DAVIS  LODGE 

or  cowNECTictrr 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RWRliENTATIVES 

Thursday,  ApHl  22.  1948 

Mr,  LODGE,  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remark*  in  the  Rec- 
o«o,  I  Include  the  following  editorial  from 
the  New  York  Times  of  April  21, 1948: 

A   TtlUMPK    roa    DXMOcaxCY 

Justifying  tha  hope  that  the  western 
world  had  placed  in  them,  the  Italian  people 
have  won  a  smashing  victory  for  their  own 
Boverelgnty  and  Independence  and  for  the 
forces  of  liberty  and  democracy  elsewhere. 
By  the  same  token  they  have  administered 
a  defeat  to  the  forces  of  Russo-Communist 
totalitarianism  that  have  already  engulfed 
half  of  Europe  and  sought  to  engulf  Italy 
as  well.  Called  upon  to  decide  between  these 
two  forces  in  the  most  crucial  election  since 
the  war,  in  which  the  fate  not  only  of  Italy 
but  of  all  western  Evirope  hung  in  the  bal- 
ance, the  nation  that  only  recently  emerged 
from  under  the  yoke  of  a  Fascist  dictatorship 
rolled  up  a  two-to-one  majority  for  the 
democratic  coalition  of  Premier  de  Gasperl. 

The  credit  for  this  victory  belongs  first 
of  all  to  the  Italian  people,  who  turned  out 
In  record  numbers  to  outvote  the  disciplined 
forces  of  the  left.  Beyond  that  thU  victory 
Is  R  vindication  of  American  policy,  espe- 
cially of  the  European  recovery  program  and 
the  otter  of  Trieste,  which  promise  Italy 
bread  and  national  self-respect,  and  against 
which  the  Communists  could  only  offer  guns 
for  a  civil  war  In  behalf  of  Soviet  domina- 
tion. The  "viva  America"  that  went  up  from 
many  Italian  throats  as  they  read  the  elec- 
tion results  is  proof  that  they  understood 
the  difference.  Their  choice  of  the  American 
way  against  the  Russian  way.  which  is  also 
the  choice  of  all  Europe  wherever  It  Is  able 
to  express  a  choice,  not  only  makes  the 
Italian  victory  an  American  victory  as  well, 
but  should  dispose  of  the  leftists  myth  that 
America  Is  unpopular  abroad  because  It  Is 
not  following  leftist  policies. 

The   final   election   returns   must   still   be 
tabulated,  but  enough  are  at  hand  to  assure 


a  large  majority  for  the  Government  coali- 
tion in  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  and  per- 
haps even  an  absolute  majority  for  Pre- 
mier de  Gasperi's  Christian  Democrats.  This 
should  assure  a  strong  and  stable  government, 
able  to  hold  the  Communists  In  check  and 
prevent  a  repetition  of  the  chaos  that  arose 
especially  In  northern  Italy  under  weak  gov- 
ernments after  the  First  World  War,  and  led 
finally  to  the  rise  of  Mussolini  and  his  Fas- 
cist dictatorship.  The  announced  decision 
of  Premier  de  Gasperl  to  keep  the  Commu- 
nUU  out  of  the  government  Is  a  guaranty 
that  they  will  not  be  permitted  to  smuggle 
their  Trojan  Horse  Into  the  citadels  of  au- 
thority to  capture  the  state  from  within,  as 
they  have  done  In  so  many  other  countries. 

At  the  same  time,  reassuring  as  the  vic- 
tory is,  it  must  still  be  viewed  only  as  one 
victory  In  a  continuing  struggle.  For  the 
Communist  defeat  must  be  Judged  more  in 
the  light  of  their  boastful  expectations 
rather  than  In  terms  of  their  total  loss. 
They  have  been  routed  In  their  former 
strongholds  In  the  Industrial  north,  but  they 
seem  to  have  gained  In  the  agricultural 
south.  And  though  their  defeat  may  be  ex- 
pected to  deprive  them  of  many  of  their 
dupes,  and  perhaps  end  the  shameful  spec- 
tacle of  professedly  democratic  Socialists  act- 
ing as  stalking  horses  for  Commvmlsts,  the 
latter  remain  a  powerful.  If  no  longer  a  de- 
cisive, factor  In  the  Italian  scene.  Their 
talent  for  conspiracies,  for  sabotage,  and  for 
organization  of  underground  armies  will  find 
new  stimulus  in  their  defeat. 

In  view  of  this,  the  Italian  Government 
will  have  two  major  responsibilities.  The 
first  must  be  to  observe  the  maxim  that 
eternal  vigilance  is  still  the  price  of  liberty. 
The  second  Is  to  seek  to  ameliorate  just 
grievances  which  the  Communists  can  ex- 
ploit for  their  own  ends  and  with  the  back- 
ing of  the  Soviet  power  center.  In  both 
these  policies  the  ItalUn  Government  will  In- 
evitably labor  under  hnndicnpa  Impoaed  on 
It  by  the  disarmament  provisions  of  the  peace 
treaty  and  by  the  conaequenoee  of  a  lost 
wnr.  But  having  voted  for  eUylng  up  with 
the  West  Instead  of  going  down  with  the 
Isst,  the  Italian  people  can  be  aaaurad  that 
the  Weat  will  do  all  It  can  to  help  them  In 
their  struggle.  In  that  respect,  we  believe, 
the  United  Slates  will  not  be  found  lagging. 


Eamon  de  Valera 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  LANE 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  22.  1948 

Mr.  LANE.    Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
wish  to  include  the  following   address 
delivered  by  the  Honorable  Eamon  de 
Valera,  former  Prime  Minister  of  Ireland, 
at  the  Mayflower  Hotel,  Washington,  D. 
C.  on  March  30,  1948.  which  I  feel  will 
be  of  interest  to  the  people  of  the  United 
States.    Prom  coast  to  coast,  the  warm 
welcome  extended  to  Eamon  de  Valera 
was  a  tribute  from  the  heart  of  America, 
His  visit  to  this  country  gave  our  citizens 
an  opportunity  to  express  the  high  re- 
gard in  which  they  hold  this  nghter  for 
freedom.    He  led  the  long,  hard  struggle 
to  win  back  the  independence  of  Ireland. 
As  its  first  executive,  he  brought  peace 
and  progressive  leadership  to  the  young 
nation  which  was  reborn  during  one  of 
the  most  trying  periods  in  world  history. 


Under  his  wise  counsel  and  prudent  ad- 
ministration. Eire  has  prospered. 

We  of  Irish  descent  are  proud  of 
Eamon  de  Valera.  Born  In  the  United 
States,  he  was  taken  by  his  folks  to  the 
old  country  to  return  the  blessed  freedom 
which  America  had  given  to  so  many 
of  his  forebears. 

From  the  early  days  of  the  Revolution 
up  to  the  present  time,  Irishmen  have 
not  only  been  in  the  vanguard  of  our 
armed  forces,  but  hav"  made  outstanding 
contributions  to  the  Government  of  these 
United  States. 

When  we  stop  to  think  of  it,  we  realize 
the  close  kinship  which  unites  the  people 
of  Eire  and  the  people  of  the  United 
States.  Both  believe  passionately  In 
freedom  under  God. 

A  great  statesman  speaks,  in  the  name 
of  democracy. 

Today  26  of  the  32  counties  of  Ireland  are 
completely  free  as  a  recognized  sovereign.  In- 
dependent and  democratic  state.  We  In  the 
26  counties  are  as  free  as  any  people  on  the 
earth.  Free  to  manage  our  own  affairs,  and 
to  mold  our  ovpn  destinies,  so  far  as  the  will 
of  a  people  can  do  these  things.  For  this  in- 
dependence we  have  to  thank  In  the  first 
place  the  efforts  and  sacrifices  of  the  Irish 
people  at  home;  next  the  aid  we  received  from 
our  friends  abroad,  particularly  from  those 
here  in  the  United  States — aid  that  was  In- 
valuable and  Indeed  at  times  vital;  finally 
and  In  the  later  stages  we  have  to  thank  the 
more  enlightened  statesmanship  in  Britain — 
statesmanship  that  recognized  that  a  free 
Ireland  beside  Britain  is  a  far  more  valuable 
aaaet  and  a  far  better  ultimate  guaranty  of 
security  than  an  Ireland  embittered  through 
suffering  wrong  at  the  hands  of  Britain  and 
one  likely  in  consequence  to  side  with  Brit- 
aln's  foes  in  the  days  of  other  peril. 

Unfortunately,  the  freedom  I  have  men- 
tioned extends  only  to  36  of  Ireland's  S9 
counties.    Six   counties    are   still    held   by 
England  as  a  pan  of  the  United  Kingdom 
with  the  Parliament  in  London  as  the  sov- 
ereign  parliament.    A  local  parliament  (or 
the  six  counties  exercising  certain  subordtn« 
ate  powers  has  also  been  bet  up.    The  separa- 
tion of  the  6  from  the  32  counties  and  the 
partition  thereby  of  our  national  territory 
was  effected  by  an  act  of  the  British  Parlia- 
ment passed  In  the  year  1920.     Previous  to 
this  partition.  Ireland  was  a  unity.     The  area 
cut  off  by  this  partition  act  was  determined 
by  no  principle  of  right  or  justice.    It  cor- 
responds to  no  natural  unit,  historic,  geo- 
graphic, or  economic.     Go  through  the  whole 
Irish  history  since  Its  history   began,  look 
up  any  map  of  the  country  made  prior  to 
1920  and  you  will  not  find  any  evidence  of 
any  division  such  as  that  which  now  mars 
the  face  of  our  country.    This  division  of 
Ireland  originated  not  In  any  principle  of 
right  or  justice  but  in  British  party  politics 
during  the  last  quarter  of  the  nineteenth 
century.    If  you  study  the  British  party  poli- 
tics of  that  period  you  will  find  that  the 
Tory  Party  raised  the  cry.  "Ulster  will  fight 
and  Ulster  will  be  right,"  as  a  device  to  em- 
barrass the  Liberals  under  Gladstone  and  the 
Irish  Party  under  Parnell  In  the  campaign 
for    home    rule.    The    Tories    defeated    the 
home-rule  efforts  In  Gladstone's  day.    Under 
Asqulth  a  majority  was  secured  In  the  Brit- 
ish Parliament  for  a  home-r\ile  bill  just  be- 
fore the  commencement  of  the  First  World 
War.    The  Tories  were  once  more  determined 
to  bring  to  nought  and  revived  the  old  cry 
and  actually  arming  their  supporters  in  the 
northeastern  part  of  our  country.    The  Lib- 
erals then  suggested  that  the  home-rule  bill 
should  temporarily  not  apply  to  four  of  these 
northeastern  counties  In  which  the  Tory  sup- 
porters were  in  a  majority. 

But  World  War  I  began.     The  home-rule 
bUl  was  suspended.     Late  in  1916  uprising 
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in  Ireland  and  tn  December  1918 

paopto  In  a  natkxial  plcbtocltc  m1(< 

tlMmaaivca  aa  an  Independent  re- 

Tbe    republic    was   aolemnly    pro- 

tbe  national  capital  by  the  elected 

tlTea  of  the  people  on  the  2l8t  of 

1919.  and  the  atruggle  to  maintain 

bagan.    It  «aa  maOm  thaaa  clr- 

that  the  British  Mbm  Ifliilater. 

Oeorf*.  in  1990  ted  pMMd  throogh 

ParllajBeBt   Um  partttkiB   act. 

off  th»  itx  northeaatem  countlca. 

Indicated. 

Jien  efforta  have   been   conatantly 

propagandtota  to  make  It  appear 

that  thia  divuion  of  Ireland  waa  a 

and  JUBUftable.    They  keep  call. 

irea  cut  off  Ulster,  for  aaMBfiB,  to 

bat  K  rifiMii h  to  the  ancient 

inca    at    ttet    bsbm.      But    the 
of  UlatOT  eonatots  of  nine  countlca, 
80  ttet  tba  portion  cut  off  la  but  a 
Xnmm  MMlf  betnf  partitioned 
\M  Ireland.     On*  may  wonder  why 
and  hto  fellow  arehltecta  did 
off  the  whole  of   the  Province  at 
■o  JuaUfy  the  name.    The  reaaon 
they  had  done  ao  ttaey  eouJd  not 
>n  having  a  lavarabto  auOority   in 
area.    TtMy  eould  cut  off  six  be- 
tha  graatar  denaity  of  Tory  aup- 
a  the  city  of  Belfast  and  Its  Un- 
neighborhood.   the   Nauanalista   in 
area  t&lcen  aa  a  whole  would 
even  though  in  tbe  hlnter- 
on.  the  Tories  were  in  a  minority 
Natlonalisu  in  a  majority. 
p^opagnndtoU  would   lUe  to   believe 
U  a  uniform  Tory  political  pre- 
throughout  the  whole  six  coun- 
U  completely  at  variance  with  the 
the    pre-ldao    constituencies   of 
South   Armagh,   in   the  coun- 
Tfrone  and  FCTmanagb  and  in  Derry 
second    largest    city    in    the    six 
there    are    subatanUal    maJorlUea 
tion.    Theae  areaa  border  on  the 
of   Ireland — the  36  counties  and 
inbkbitants  desire  union  with  the  rest 
fellow-countrymen.     They  are  not 
exercise  their  choice  and  unite, 
kept  acparate  from  tis   by   force, 
are  in  occupation.    Were  these 
»  restored  ttere  would  remain  an 
rougfily  of  the  ataa  of  two  counties  only 
there  la  a  Tory  majority  desiring 
.     Actually    from    the    6   counties 
cut  off  4  coimties  and   In   these 
5  there  would  be  a  majority  that 
ion  with  free  Ireland.    It  is  clear. 
ttet  if  the  excuse  for  cuttlnt?  oft 
tlea  from  the  32  be  that  you  can  fet 
Jority  In  that  area,  then  by  the 
and  on  the  same  ba^iU  the 
counties  In  whi.-h  you  can  fret  a 
majority  shculd  be  cut  oft  from 
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the  iniquity  of  the  partition 
It  in  Ireland,  one  must  always  re- 
It  waa  only  in  Belfaat  and  its 
aatghborhood  that  then  to  any. 
a  uniform  substantial  Tory  ma- 
that  even  In  thto  restricted  area 
NatlonaUat  minority  opposed  to 
aa   great   relatively    aa    the    Tory 
the  whole  of  Ireland, 
were  it  to  be  accepted   aa  a 
that    a    political    minority    in    a 
entitled  to  cut  themaelves  off  In 
area    they   find    themselves   In   a 
no   dsauxratie  stats  could   eon. 
I  I  tMa  te  ttdi  eowntry 
years  ago.  I  IsonMd  that  cerum 
sa  Maine  snd  l^isrmont.  remain 
iMlcan.  even  when  the  ma- 
psople   thoughout   the  Union 
a      Democratic      administration. 
grant  to  Matne^and  VOTmont  the 

te  United 

attach  Ihiwsleis.  say  le,  Canada? 

t  certain  other 

In  tte  MlM  lOMlh, 


remain  Democrstic  constantly  even  when  a 
Republican  admlntotratlon  is  elected  by  the 
majority  of  votes  in  the  country  aa  a  whole. 
Would  these  Southern  Sutes  be  permitted 
to  cut  themaelves  off  because,  althoxigb  being 
a  minority  in  the  whole  Nation,  they  were  a 
local  majority?  I  think  not.  If  such  a  thing 
were  permitted,  the  United  Statea  would  soon 
ceaae  to  exist,  and  the  efforta  of  Washington 
and  Lincoln  be  made  In  vain? 

I  have  spoken  of  the  attempt  made  to 
suggest  that  the  area  cut  off  from  the  rest 
of  Ireland — the  six-county  area — is  a  his- 
toric entity,  viz..  the  province  of  Ulster,  and 
shown  you  that  to  false.  I  have  shown  you 
likewise  that  It  to  false  to  suggest  that  the 
six  counties  to  an  ares  of  homogeneoua  Tory 
predominance.  I  have  shown  you  that  In  all 
but  an  area  of  roughly  two  countien  the 
Tories  or  PartltlonUU  are  in  a  minority,  and 
the  anti.ParUtkiolsU  or  MetlOBalMs  are  In 
a  majority.  Oos  would  sspset.  sceordlngly. 
that  in  the  local  governing  bodies  of  these 
areaa  the  Natlonaltot  representatives  would 
be  tn  a  majority.  Tou  would  be  mistaken, 
however.  By  gerrymander  barefacedly  car- 
ried out  the  Nationalists  sre  cheated  out  of 
their  demoenUS  right.  Although  a  minority 
in  the  local  popdIaMen.  the  Torlen  are  in  con- 
trol of  the  local  rovemment  authority.  By 
gerrymander  one  Tory  vote  U  made  to  count 
as  much  aa  two  Nationalist  votea. 
I  give  you  some  examples: 
Take  Derry  City,  the  second  largest  city  In 
the  six  counties. 

In  Derry  there  are  27.000  Nationalist  voters 
and  18.000  Tories.  The  NatlonalUta  con 
elect  only  8  members  on  the  city  council, 
the  Tories  elect  12. 

One  Tory  vote  is  worth  two  Nationalist 
voles. 

Next  take  the  Urban  Council  of  Dungan- 
non:  There  are  1.900  Nationalist  voters  and 
1800  Tory.  The  Natlonalisu  get  only  7 
members,  the  Tories  14. 

Again,  one  Tory  vote  to  worth  two  Na- 
tional tot. 

Finally,  take  a  rural  area,  the  Castlederry 
Union  area.  0\er  5.CO0,  vli.  5.158.  National- 
tots  can  only  get  6  aeata,  whilst  under  5.000, 
vis.  4.S90.  get  IS. 

And  here  one  Tory  vote  Is  worth  much 
more  than  two  Nationalist  votes. 

These  are  not  exceptional  Instances.  I 
could  have  selected  not  3  but  23  such 
examples. 

Are  you  surprised  that  with  such  examples 
before  us  we  in  Ireland  smile  a  cynical  smile 
when  we  see  poaing  as  ohamplons  of  democ- 
racy those  who  are  rcaponslble  fcr  the  con- 
tinuance of  thia  contempt  of  democracy.  Do 
you  blame  us  for  regarding  their  fine  pro- 
fessloos  Bs  mere  hyTXJcrltlcal  lip  service? 

1  tevs,  1  hope,  shown  you  that  the  parti, 
ttcn  of  Ireland  was  designed  solely  to  main- 
tain Tory  privilege  m  the  part  cut  off. 

It  to  falaebood  to  suggest  that  tters  aarists 
in  the  six  counties  some  distinctive  race  of 
Nationalists  which  dictate  separation  and 
forblda  union  with  the  rest  at  Ireland. 
There  to  in  the  6  counties  an  admixture  of 
blood  similar  to  that  In  the  28  counties.  Al- 
most 800  years  of  a  fundamentally  similar 
history  and  intermarriage  have  seen  to  that. 
Celtic.  Danish.  Norman,  and  Saxon  strains  in 
varying  measiuw  are  to  be  foimd  in  all  parts 
at  Ireland.  Catholics.  Protestants.  Presby- 
tsrlans,  Methodists  are  found  in  every  prov- 
ince. The  differences  are  in  no  sense  dJfer- 
ence  In  kind. 

Ireland  U  a  nation  and  It  to  one  nation 
with  Its  territory  tradlttaoally  delimited  by 
tte  ocean.  None  but  s  vandal  hand  would 
cut  it  up. 

Today  efforte  are  beUig  made  to  bring  the 
hattona  of  waatem  Kurope  together— to  bring 
into  a  union  aUtea  which  have  many  points 
of  durerencss  sad  tatmj  ilUwginf  latarwcs. 
can  ws  rigai«  aa  ihi— ■  thcM  arte 
«o  ««rt  fbr  MTh  a  mon 
MvuM  a  MKioh  iMl  a 
tsrrMory  that  an  naturally  om. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
ov 

HON.  SCHUYLER  OTIS  BLAND 

or  vTBoima 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESK.VrATIVES 

Thursday.  April  22.  1948 

Mr.  BLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarlu  In  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Congressional  Recoko.  I 
Include  therein  a  very  In.structlvc.  Infor- 
mative, and  Interesting  address  delivered 
at  the  Virginia  State  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce xnariUme  affairs  luncheon  held 
April  16,  1048.  by  former  Commander 
Raymond  M.  Bottom,  ol  the  city  of  New- 
port News,  on  the  port  of  Hampton 
Roads,  Va. 

This  address  collects  valuable  Infor- 
mation which  I  am  sure  will  be  read  with 
Interest. 

Mr  Chairman,  fellow  membera  of  the  SCata 
chamber,  I  feel  that  a  conslderaole  dtotlnc- 
tion  attaches  to  the  fact  that  I.  who  live  m 
Newport  News,  was  asked  to  make  this  talk 
to  you  about  Hampton  Roade.  Tou  are 
meeting  here  in  Norfolk,  one  of  Virginia's 
oldest  and  her  second  largest  city,  center  of 
marlttms|  activity,  shipping,  shipbuilding, 
fishing  and  sea-borne  Industry,  a  community 
rightfully  jealous  of  its  paat  and  ambitious 
of  its  future.  Scores  of  Norfolk  men  could 
make  ycu  a  better  talk  on  Hampton  Roads. 
Eut  magnanimity  rules  here  on  these  ancient 
shores  and  even  at  the  risk  of  my  promoting 
my  own  cooununity — a  sister  Increment  in 
the  Hampton  Boada  scene — I  waa  neverthe- 
less asked  to  speak,  and  if  thus  I  was  given 
this  wonderful  opportunity  to  put  in  a  few 
preferential  llcka  (or  Newport  News  and  Its 
advantagca,  I  waa  also  entrusted  with  the 
moral  responsibility  of  not  tuing  the  chance. 
And  thus,  also,  is  exhibited  the  trust  and 
the  mutual  confidence  that  animate  the 
people  of  these  rival  communitiea  and  this 
great  and  important  aection  of  our  State. 

It  to  my  aaaignment  to  speak  to  you  of  the 
assets  of  Bampton  Roads  to  Virginia.     We 
here  In  thto   web-footed   country   of   great 
natural  reaourcea  have  in  the  past  been  made 
to  stand  sghast  at  the  lack  of  knowledge  of 
our  coaMMhtfty  on  the  part  of  some  of  our 
fellow  dtlaaBS  of  the  interior.     A  story  to 
told  that  a  few  years  ago  the  newspapers  of 
tne  State  carried  a  news  article  with  a  Nor- 
folk date  line  saying  that  aeveral  hundred 
thousand  dollars  had  bssn  appropriated  for 
the    Improvement    of   Baa^Moa    Roads.      A 
IvomlxMnt    gentleman    of    the    great    Ninth 
Virginia  DUtrict  read  the  story  and  Imme- 
diately reghcaaad  a  protest  with  the  State 
highway   fjowmlssluoer  sgainst    the   expen- 
diture of  so  large  a  sum  of  money  en  th'jse 
roada  when  the  highways  in  his  section  were 
suffering  from  meager  and  wholly  inade<]uate 
alloca-Lloi:!.     Such   a   state   of   affairs    to.   I 
suppose,  a  reltoetlon  upon  us  here,  for  other- 
wise over  the  course  of  the  341  years,  lack- 
ing 11  days,  since  the  three  little  shi;*  cf 
Newport    h   BBtth    first    came    within    the 
cspes  we  wofold  hava  done  a  better  job  cf 
Infanttag  our  SUte  abont  ourselves.    I  must 
say  though  I've  nevei»hesrd  of  Norfolk  and 
Its  sister  cities  accused  of  retiring  modesty. 
AcMally   Vtrglnls  grew  and  spread   from 
■aaiptoo  hoads  and  Its  imniedlate  environs. 
Xyntfl  April   1807.  when  the  Newport-Smith 
expedition  came  into  the  Capes  and  subse- 
qusotly  made  iu  way  to  Jaaasatown  to  sstab- 
Ihh  a  edoBy  that  was  to  grow  into  what  we 
■are  today,  there  bad  been  even  othan  within 
tbsss  wstars.  b«t  thankfully  they  dtdnt  tsfcs 
loot.    Ths  data  aC  Iha  first  known  arrivals  to 
hy  anas  hlaioruas  ss  14M.  artosn 
Cabot.  salUng  MM  «r  BrtMol  M  ; 
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reached  land  on  this  side  of  the  ocean  and 
explored  the  coast.  Between  then  and  1607. 
both  Italian  and  Spanish  explorers  are 
known — or  presumed  from  the  records — to 
have  come  into  Hampton  Roads— In  1524, 
1526,  1366,  1670,  1571,  1573,  1688.  In  1585  a 
Captain  Lane  explored  the  Roads  and  Eliza- 
beth River  from  the  Raleigh  Colony  at 
Manteo.  From  1607  onward,  a  little  at  a 
time  In  the  beginning,  the  area  was  settled 
and  the  roots  spread  themselves  up  the 
waterways  and  then  to  the  westward  to  make 
Virginia  a  strong  and  sturdy  new  land  of  op- 
portunity and  resouice.  Truly  here  are  Vir- 
ginia's roots,  and  here  Is  an  asset  the  full 
fruits  of  which  yet  remain  to  Virginia  to 
harvest. 

As  ycu  look  about  Hampton  Roads  today 
an  inspiring  panorama  of  bustling  activity 
greets  your  eyes.  Strip  It  of  the  years  and 
lock  upon  it  as  It  grew  from  the  handful  of 
adventurers  who  landed  at  Jamestown  in  May 
1607.  The  land  hereabouts  was  inhabited 
by  about  20000  Indians  who  were  In  time 
to  make  lUe  hard  for  the  settlers.  The  popu- 
lation of  the  colony  was  somewhere  around 
2,0C0  whites  when  the  Pilgrims  landed  at 
Plymouth  In  December  1620.  Although  6,C0O 
additional  men.  women,  and  children  arrived 
In  the  next  0  years,  a  censtis  of  1634  enumer- 
ated only  4,914  whites  of  all  classes,  reflect- 
ing a  bitter  story  of  hardship,  famine,  sick- 
ness, and  massacre.  By  1649  the  population 
of  the  area  had  Increased  to  15,C03.  and  in 
1666  there  were  40,000  settlers  In  Tidewater. 
From  then  onward  the  growth  has  been 
steady.  Today  In  the  Hampton  Roads  area 
more  than  half  a  million  ol  Virginia's  people 
live,  work,  and  play  In  or  on  the  shores  of 
thto  marvelous  estuary.  And  there  Is  yet 
room  lor  a  million  more  to  share  with  us  our 
local  blessings  and  opportunities. 

The  asset  value  of  Hampton  Roads  origi- 
nates in  the  water  Itself.  The  James,  '.he 
Nansemond,  the  Elizabeth  River,  and  the 
York  River  flow  into  and  make  this  great 
basin  in  which  all  the  ships  of  the  world 
perhaps,  could  find  an  anchorage  and  still 
have  elbow  room.  Past  the  sentinels  that 
guard  It  from  the  sea.  Capes  Charles  and 
Henry,  have  moved  ships  bearing  the  Na- 
tion's destiny  and  holding  in  their  custody 
our  very  llfeblood.  But  if  the  area  is  one  of 
high  romance  and  steeped  in  historical  ties 
with  the  past,  it  is  one  also  now  of  highest 
importance  as  a  port  and  a  center  of  sea- 
borne trade.  And  while  Its  principal  wealth 
and  strength  finds  Its  source  In  shipping  and 
Bhlpbullding.  a  wide  range  of  manufacturing 
operations  have  found  the  area  advanta- 
geous In  their  purposes. 

The  port  of  Hampton  Roads  Is  a  collective 
designation  that  embraces  the  port  cities  of 
Norfolk.  Portsmouth.  South  Norfolk,  and 
Newport  News  and  the  adjacent  towns  and 
cities.  The  collective  advantages  of  the  area 
exist  and  are  made  available  without  de- 
structive competitive  practices  between  the 
communities.  The  port  occupies  a  place 
midway  the  eastern  coast  line  of  the  United 
States,  highly  strategic  both  for  war  and 
peace.  It  Is  served  by  B  trunk-line  railroads, 
by  more  than  50  steamship  lines  providing 
overseas  service  to  all  parts  of  the  globe  and 
by  many  intercoastal.  coastwise,  bay.  and 
rlv.er  steamer  lines.  The  Interconnection  be- 
tween the  elements  of  this  comprehensive 
system  of  transportation,  both  within  the 
area  and  Into  and  out  of  it.  has  been  so  or- 
ganized that  shipping  cargoes  are  routed  and 
handled  with  the  greatest  dispatch  and  max- 
imum economy. 

Here  ore  all  of  the  accessories  for  the  ex- 
pedltloiu  and  efficient  handling  of  all  manner 
of  cargo.  Warehouses,  docks,  wharves,  cranes, 
and  every  labor-saving  and  cargo-saving  de- 
vice known  to  modern  trade  and  commerce 
are  available  to  the  use  of  Virginia  industry 
(hat  of  the  wide  hinterland  beyond  our 
Important  new  port  terminal  In- 
stsllattons  are  now  undsr  construction,  pro- 
viding still  further  for  ths  sOclsnt  lumdUng 
of  commerce  and  trade. 


The  Impact  of  Hampton  Roads  on  the 
economy  of  Virginia  may  be  measured  by  the 
stattotlcs  of  some  of  Its  many  operations. 
First  there  to  shipping.  In  1948,  the  last 
year  for  which  total  figures  arc  available, 
the  waterborne  commerce  in  and  out  of  the 
port  totaled  24,736,426  tons,  the  highest  of  all 
time.  The  residue  of  that  is  reflected  in  Jobs 
for  thousands  of  people  and  revenues  of 
hundreds  of  thoiwands  of  dollars  In  the  State 
treasury.  Hampton  Roads  has  for  a  long 
time  been  the  greatest  coal  transshipment 
port  in  America.  The  total  dumpings  In 
1947  exceeded  30,000,000  tons,  handled  to 
the  port  by  the  three  greatest  coal-carrying 
railroads  In  the  Nation  In  1  month  In  1C47 
dimiplngs  over  the  piers  exceeded  3.6C0.O0O 
tons,  an  average  of  5,000  tons  an  hour  around 
the  clock.  In  1946  foreign  cargo  out  of  the 
port  totaled  7.551.193  tons,  and  one  of  the 
principal  items  In  thto,  after  coal,  was  to- 
bacco. A  total  of  2C4.791  tons  of  this  Vir- 
ginia commodity  valued  at  about  »437 ,000,000 
went  overseas  In  that  year  over  Hampton 
Roads  piers.  These  shipments  accounted  for 
53  percent  of  the  total  value  of  all  exports 
from  the  port  In  1046.  Hampton  Roads 
dominates  the  Important  shipment  of  un- 
manufactured tobEcco  In  this  country,  a 
dtotlnctlcn  that  Is  of  tranecendent  Impor- 
tance to  Virginia,  for  the  money  that  flows 
from  this  trade  comes  from  the  outside  to 
add  to  our  wealth  and  substance. 

Hampton  Roads  has  ranked  fourth  as  an 
east  coast  port  In  foreign  waterborne  com- 
merce but  is  fast  creeping  up  on  some  of  Its 
competitors.  Although  the  totals  for  1947  are 
not  yet  available.  It  Is  believed  that  Hampton 
Roads  came  next  after  New  York  in  export 
tonnage  on  the  Atlantic  seaboard.  Is  not  that 
a  distinction  for  Virginia?  Does  It  not  earn 
and  encourage  Interest  on  the  part  of  Virgin - 
la's  businessmen  In  the  furth'.;r  developmept 
of  the  port? 

Beyond  shipping  there  Is  centered  here  a 
thriving  and  prosperous  seafood  Industry, 
producing  wealth  for  the  State  at  Its  source. 
The  waters  of  Hampton  Roads  and  its  tribu- 
taries abound  In  sea  food.  John  Smith  him- 
self e.\clalmed  at  the  plentiful  supply  of  fish 
and  oysters  and  clams.  He  was  author  of 
what  doubtless  was  tidewater's  first  fish 
story— certainly  It  to  the  oldest.  Writing  of 
their  adventvires  on  an  exploration  in  the 
Hampton  Roads  area  they  said,  "We  found  In 
divers  places  that  abundance  of  fish  lying  so 
thick  with  their  heads  above  water  as  for 
want  of  nets  (our  barge  driving  amongst 
them)  we  attempted  to  qatch  .them  with  a 
frying-pan.  but  we  found  it  a  bad  Instrument 
to  catch  fish  with.  Neither  better  fish,  more 
plenty,  nor  more  variety  for  small  fish  had 
any  of  us  ever  seen  In  any  place  so  swimming 
in  the  water,  but  they  are  not  to  be  caught 
with  frying  pans."  Further  they  reported 
that  chancing  later  to  ground  their  boat  on 
the  channel  bank  at  low  tide,  they  spied 
many  fishes  lurking  in  the  grass  and  Smith 
"sported  himself  by  nailing  them  to  the 
ground  with  his  sword,"  and  set  his  compan- 
ions fishing  in  the  same  original  manner  and 
"thus",  they  reported,  "We  took  more  In  one 
hour  than  we  could  eat  in  a  day." 

Virginia's  sea-food  Indtistry.  centered  large- 
ly in  the  Hampton  Roads  area,  is  a  valuable 
asset  originating  in  a  natural  resource  that 
to  available  for  the  using  of  It.  There  are  no 
cvu-rent  measvirements  by  which  the  present 
Impact  of  this  can  be  shown,  but  in  1943  the 
last  year  for  which  there  is  a  figure,  the  value 
of  sea-food  products  produced  was  nearly  $6.- 
000,000.  If  could  be  added  to  this  the  value 
of  that  taken  by  the  nonprofessional  fisher- 
man, doubtless  the  sum  would  be  substan- 
tially increaaed.  The  conservation  of  this 
nattiral  resource  to  a  matter  of  State-wide  im- 
portance, not  of  Hampton  Roads  alone,  Thto 
great  asset  has  suffered  trials  and  tribulations 
in  the  psst  originating  in  lack  of  undersUnd- 
ing  of  ths  spscial  problems  involved  in  it 
of  an  unsnllghtsnad  vlsw  toward  it.  It  m«r« 
lu  the  interest  of  Usdsrs  in  the  State  such 
as  you  to  ths  snd  that  It  may  remain  ths  high 


asset  It  has  been  in  the  past.  An  indication 
of  the  potentialities  in  this  extou  in  the  fact 
that  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 
1947.  sea  food  and  ftoherles  produced  for  the 
State  treasury  a  total  of  more  than  $170,000 
In  epeclal  taxes  of  various  sorts,  licenses,  and 
other  fees  applicable  to  the  industry.  Diuing 
that  year  3.503  tongers  were  issued  licenses 
to  take  oysters,  clams,  and  scallops  from 
tidewater  waters,  a  level  of  employment  and 
livelihood  for  a  number  of  people  that  to 
supported  by  few  Virginia  private  Indiutries. 
Again,  the  money  that  accrues  from  this  in- 
dustry, too.  flews  from  without  to  add  to  the 
sum  of  our  wealth. 

Another  prime  asset  of  thto  bustling  area 
to  Its  shipbuilding  indiutry.  giving  employ- 
ment to  thousands  of  our  citizens  and  sup- 
port to  hundreds  of  local  retail  outlets  whoss 
sources  o^  supply  reach  back  Into  the  Stats 
and   In   turn  stipport  farms,  factories,   snd 
service  eetabllshments  there.    Here  ure  two 
of  the  finest  shipyards  in  the  world,  one  a 
Navy  ectabltohment,  the  other  a  private  en- 
terprtoe,  the  sjurce  of  the  income  ot  t>oth 
coming   largely   from   ouuide   the  Btote   to 
bolster  Virginia's  substance.    Other  smaller 
yards,  too,  contribute  their  part  to  this  flow 
of  wealth,  and  collectively  they  form  a  prlde- 
ful  asset  to  the  State's  resources.    The  fact 
that   In   Hampton   Reads  there  extot   Bhlp- 
bullding and  ship  repair  facilities  and  abili- 
ties   the   equal    of    those    anywhere    In    the 
world — and   the   superior  of  most — is  most 
certainly  a  v;armlng  reflection  for  any  Vir- 
ginian.     Here    have    been    coiistructed    the 
most  powerful  warships  in  the  world  and  the 
largest  and  most  luxurious  passenger  vessels 
ever  built  In  this  country.     Here  exists  the 
capacity  to  meet  any  shipbuilding  demands 
originating  In  our  Nation's  activities,  either 
of  war  or  peace,  a  capacity  for  bringing  new 
wealth  into  the  State,  tha.  earns  the  Interest 
of  every  Virginia  btislnessman. 

The  impact  of  foreign  trade  as  I  have  briefly 
shown  it  to  you  together  witb  the  impact  of 
a  shipbuilding  industry  of  such  proportions 
as  Hampton  Roads  possesses  have  a  natural 
connection  In  cur  country's  over-all  foreign 
policy  and  particularly  our  merchant-marine 
policy.  If  our  Nation  shall  continue  to  hold 
its  place  in  world  trade,  a  strong,  well- 
manned  adequate  merchant  marine  to  an 
indispensable  necessity — a  merchant  marine 
possessing  ships  of  sizes  and  facilities  equal 
to  the  competition  of  our  overseas  neighbors 
and  to  the  needs  of  our  own  commerce.  The 
policy  that  controls  this  rests  in  political 
spheres,  for  it  is  still  necessary  that  ovu-  coun- 
try maintain  subsidies  to  protect  our  work- 
men against  the  Inferior  standards  of  living 
of  workmen  abroad.  We  can  exercise  our  in- 
fluence in  this — as  we  very  well  should — by 
making  ourselves  heard.  Virginia  business- 
men cannot  be  silent  or  indifferent  in  thto 
field  for  in  It  grows  for  us  not  alone  the  nour- 
ishing substance  of  trade  and  wealth,  but 
comfort  in  the  knowledge  of  a  mother  nation 
adequately  equipped  to  meet  the  demands  of 
a  highly  competitive  world. 

Yet  another  asset  ol  Hampton  Roads  that 
spreads  itself  beyond  cur  shores  to  benefit 
Vlrgiiita  as  a  whole  is  the  concentration  here 
of  great  and  important  Army  and  Navy  in- 
stallations. Besides  the  Norfolk  Naval  Ship- 
yard there  to  the  far-flung  Norfolk  Naval  Base 
and  the  Norfolk  Naval  Air  Station,  together 
with  their  many  satellite  installations.  Here 
to  the  Armed  Services  Staff  College,  an  in- 
stitution of  advanced  learning  for  the  brains 
of  the  armed  forces.  Here  to  the  headquarters 
of  the  Army  Field  Forces,  the  headquarters 
of  the  Tactical  Air  Command  of  the  Army 
Air  Forces.  Here  also  to  the  Important  and 
complete  laboratory  of  the  National  Advisory 
Committee  of  Aeronautics,  pioneering  In 
solving  the  problems  In  the  science  of  flight. 
All  of  these  establtohnwnte  contribute  their 
quota  of  wealth  to  the  area  and  the  0UM. 
Here  te  ths  bsss  ai  the  Navy's  Atlantic  fleet 
and  here  the  grsst  naval  supply  depot  that 
leads.  Bourishss,  snd  supplies  ths  Msvjr'a 
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are  other  aaseta  that  Hampton  Roads 

for  Virginia.    Next,  perhaps,  to  those 

lave  outlined  is  the  asset  as  a  recrea- 

Ht-re  there  are  miles  and  miles 

baaches.  of  Inland  shores  adapted 

to  the  pleaaurs  and  reeraatkiii  of  man- 

Here  there  are  «at«r«aj«  In  aboa- 

hat  lure  the  boatman  and  the  flaher> 

Here  are  coral  atrands  that  offer  to 

dtlaena  at  Xbm  MaiU  avary  relax»- 

tba  cares  of  bualnssa.  every  repoae 

presBXUs  of  routine  duty.     In  ths 

.   cooling   brseses   caress   the   weary 

d  anoint  the  fagged  spirit.     In  the 

the  lure  of  d\icks  and  of  geese  and 

game  In  abundance  provides  for  the 

every  encouragement  of  their  pro- 

and  every  challenge  to  their  eapa- 
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then.  Is  Hampton  Boafda.    It  is  the 

and    the   distributing   center   for    Its 

its    great    hinterland's    products. 

and. cotton  and  tobacco  and  fruit 

and  sea  food  and  a  hundred 

^  ital  eoaMMOdltles  of  human  ezlstenoe 

through  sn  Impartant  center  to  the 

where  they  are  used.    Marine  com- 

co\Ud    never    outgrow    this    gigantic 

It    exists    for    your    use.      Discover 

n  Boads  and  Its  value  to  you  and  to 

Ihterest  yourselves  In  lu  advan- 

is  one  of  the  world's  greatest 

one  of  the  world's  greatest  tobacco- 

porta.   one  of  the   Nation's   greatest 

of  merchandise  exchange,  one  of  the 

greatest  depots  for  transshipment  of 

9ere  Is  one  of  the  Nation's  greatest 

embarkation    and   debarkation    In 

national  emergency.    »»eij  time  the 

gets  Into  trouble  Hampton  Boads  Is 

a  plaee  of  high  national  stra- 

Hots    exists    one    of    the 

great  shipbuilding  centers.     Here  are 

and  the   beginning  substance  of 

Can  you  not  with  us  who  live  here 

irlde  In  it?     A  desire  to  see  it  expand 

to  the  State  and  Its  people? 

ho  belong  here  and  kaow  at  our  own 

of  the  tremendooi  opportunltlss 

here  would  urge  and  encourage 

and  cnrloetty.     We  are  potan- 

(greatest  port  on  the  Atlantic  coast. 

of  the  Hampton  Roads  area  can* 

by   themaalTse   make   It   thU. 

^  trgtnla.  sharing  the  benefits  from  the 

hat  He  here,  must  participate  In  the 

of  am  taBoaoce  and  tiM  «!• 

t  of  our  uapiilij.    Bver. 

«■  btip  IB  the  furtlier  i 

itfllMaaaoet.    If  you 

afevoad.  foo  can  see  to  it  certainly 

fou  buy  9amm  to  you  through 

In  United  Mates-aag  ships. 

(  htp  abroad,  you  can  eaerclse  your  !»• 

direetioa.    When  yott 

you  toave  belpsd  develop  an 

bUilBeM.  for  your  own 

part  af  Vlrgtnla  ran  be 

•  aad  MMl  aMaNbleally  through 

eoasiwtse, 
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at  the  port  and  Ha  faaUMlaa 

Virgttua  busiaisa  the  epportuany 

la  Its  owa  belMlf.    There 

Roods  Port  Authority,  the 

auUMVtty.    the    Hatnptob    Roads 

lampton  Roads  Port 

ladus  trial 

News,  and 

of  eonunerce.  all  or- 

to  iMlp  Ttoflala  buH. 

to  peatar  benefiu  and 

at  the  natural  and 

faellltlee  of  Hampton  Roads. 


Here  truly  la  one  of  Vlrglna*«  great  and 
enduring  assp's.  It  stands  ready  to  serve 
Virginia.  It  needs  the  axipport  of  Virginia 
eltlaena  and  the  continuing  Interest  of  Vir- 
ginia bustneaa.  It  is  the  gateway  of  Virginia 
and  Its  hinterland  to  the  world,  p  pulsating 
and  vibrant  port  through  which  the  world's 
goods  and  commerce  can  flow  to  and  through 
Virginia.  Here  exist  In  abundance  the  f.icUl- 
ttes  and  accoutennents  that  serve  the  well- 
being  and  contribute  to  the  satisfaction  of  liv- 
ing. Here  is  the  wealth  of  natural  resotirces 
aad  the  winiagawi  of  labor  and  of  brain  to 
put  them  to  uw.  Dtranlty  of  industry,  cohe- 
sion of  tatseast.  sftagHaaeaa  at  purpooe  high- 
light the  Hampton  ■oadi  eommonitles  in 
their  march  toward  suflteiliacy  In  their  service 
to  Virginia  and  the  Nation  Here  opportunity 
exists  for  all  cf  Virginia, 
binding  and  exacting  traditions  of  an  hon 
orable  past  which  give  character  to  local 
effort  In  a  modem  world  gaged  to  the  stim- 
ulation of  competition  for  a  pleasant  and 
satisfying  way  of  life. 

There  a  here  among  the  dwellers  la  Baai^ 
ton  Boads  an  Intimacy  with  the  aatoia  aad 
a  love  for  tlHai  and  a  dependence  upon  them 
and  a  reeogaltlon  of  their  usefulness  to  the 
purposes  of  mankind.  It  Is  hardly  mere 
fancy  that  gave  currency  to  the  sairing  that 
Cape  Charles  and  Cape  Henry  at  the  en- 
trance to  Hampton  Reads  are  the  Pillars  of 
Hercules  of  the  West.  Historically  they 
Ktand  guard  over  asaa  that  are  the  cradle  of 
the  greet  dvllliatloa  of  a  new  world,  a  new 
world  of  which  Vlrgli^la  was  the  stevplng 
atone.  Today  they  still  exist  to  serve  us  and 
our  needs  In  a  world  far  more  complex  than 
ever  has  before  existed 

The  sum  of  all  of  thsas  n^illiaHil  tn- 
cremcnta  of  wealth  and  well  belBf  liapiiss»s 
Itself  upon  the  community  to  make  a  variety 
nnd  a  diversity  of  Interests.  But  also  they, 
'.ogether  with  the  conditions — geographical 
and  physical — that  are  peculiar  to  the  area 
make  problems  not  found  elsewhere  In  the 
State.  These  ptoblaaia  have  not  always  had 
the  sympathatle  uiiilwlaiilMiig  elsewhere  In 
Tirgtola  that  they  merited  aad  as  a  coase- 
qusoes  the  community  baa  not  advanced 
with  the  progrees  that  oOianrlaa  eouM  have 
bsan  achieved.  The  problem  of  traasporta- 
tion  across  the  many  waterways,  of  bildpa 
and  ferries,  has  plagried  us  here.  Little  ron- 
ceaton  has  been  made  to  this  inescapable 
peculiarity  of  a  ssaatdi  coaamunlty.  We  still 
have  to  acquire  our  brtdpas  through  the  seme 
laMaa  that  lesser  brldt^  In  other  parts  of 
the  State  are  prorlded,  and  are  thus  bur- 
dencd  by  toQ  barriers  thai  Vaan  eauMaualfa- 
tioa.  With  adaqiMite  fundi  flor  hrMfH  to 
spaa  the  waters  that  aeparau  the  emmual- 
tSsB  of  Hampton  Roads  an  Impetus  would  be 
given  to  progress  thit  woald  return  beneMs 
that  would  pay  for  the  costs  many  times 
over.  We  need  here  ta  this  problem  the  sup- 
port and  the  backing  at  the  (ar-etghted  buai- 
nesamen  of  the  State  to  brtaf  aSeut  tlw  r«« 
priBiiipIsi  that  win  IM  «i  feara  the 
iiMimy  to  mmfer  m^trnmimm  for 
aad  ferrlee 

We  aeed  aleo  a  breader  uadeiatandinff  of 
the  funetloaa  of  and  mipijii— iiiM  epoa  to 
our  State  port  authority,  ft  la  tBt  aSMMy 
for  the  piPiaolloM  bayood  ow  IwilMliii  of 
the  intereots  of  the  pert,  to  priiddis  hualims 
It  the  port  and  Its  facilities,  to  wlar|s  the 
InetaUaUoao  of  the  port  for  the  servire  of 
■Ml  riMaplBC,  to  oollert  snd  disseminate 
to  iiwhr  the  ptuMnaa  of  MMppars  aad 
toibow  tlw  MSMMiM  of  trading 
iMMton  BoadB.  It  cannot  now, 
it  of  aiMhorlty  aad  of  money,  carry 
nt  functions.  It  should  be 
la  fsct  as  well  as  In  name  and 
It  ritould  be  provided  niiiiigh  aiuaey  to  do  a 
plate  Job  of  aggraMve  protnetlun  and 
stlauiatkm.  It  atoouM  be  able  to  btiUd 
pters.  warehouses,  and  other 
rherever  and  whenever  the 
■o  to  further  the  Interests 
srlse,  tssulni;  revenue 
by  the  State  for  the  pur- 


pose. The  fmlta  of  the  service  It  could  thus 
render  the  State  would  make  the  money  it 
costs  a  handsome  and  profitable  Investment. 
Here  your  Influence  is  needed  and  your  un- 
derstanding of  the  opportunities  that  exist 
In  such  a  program  of  so  paramount  an  Im- 
portance. Today  Hampton  Roads,  looking 
backward  upon  300  years  of  progress,  looks 
ahead  to  greater  opportunities.  To  acrre 
State  and  Nation  through  Virginia's  own 
gateway  to  the  world  overseas,  a  door  throtigh 
which  an  ever-growing  stresm  of  substaaea 
can  come  to  us.  We  urge  you  to  help  ua 
help  It  meet  the  opportunities  that  beckon 


Here  exists  the        Gwiumitic  lafiitntioB  Ihto  the  State 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  DEVITT 

or  atiNircscTA 
IN  THS  HODSK  OF  R^^USBNTATIVBB 

Thursday,  Aprti  22,  1948 

Mr  DEVITT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  per- 
mission to  include  In  my  extension  cf 
remarks  the  second  cf  a  series  of  eight 
articles  written  by  Oustaf  A.  Nordin.  of 
the  St.  Paul  Pioneer  Press  and  Dispatch, 
dealing  with  the  question  of  crmmunistio 
inLHratlon  Into  the  State  Department. 
Trese  articles  are  proving  very  reveal- 
ing, and  I  know  that  information  con- 
tained In  these  and  subsequent  articles 
will  be  of  great  interest  SDd  benefit  t«) 
the  mcmtiership  of  the  House. 

LoTALTT  or  108  On  Stats  DxraantxirT  Rocxs 

CnAixc!*oao 

(By  Gustaf  A.  Nordin) 

WauuMOTOM.— In  the  flies  of  the  Houae 
AppnpnatloBa  Coounlttec  rests  a  document 
of  soraa  MJM  words  which  seriously  ques- 
the  loyalty  of  100  prsaent.  peat,  ami 
.aatlva  employees  of  the  Stote  Deport- 
ment of  the  United  Stetes. 

Only  fragments  of  this  carefuUy  guarded 
document  have  been  permitted  to  reach  the 
outside  world. 

Within  iu  pagea  are  the  llndlngs  of  "ths 
bast  FBI  operattvca"  in  the  bnstasas. 

Namss  of  the  Federal  emptopaaa  ara  aot 
given.  The  sketches  are  in  suSdent  de- 
tail, however,  to  permit  each  employee  t> 
Maaitfy  blamll  and  to  datvalBo  what  tht 
•late  D^MTtaMBt.  FBI,  aad  Bouse  luveeu- 
gators  think  of  them. 

Oaeenuaibsn  ».  »,  44.  U.  61.  and  M  havt 
bsaa  diMUteOd  la  brief  on  the  floor  of  tton 
Rouse  of  nepNseatatives. 

A  few  outaldwa  have  seen  eoplse  of  iho 


.  of  tfea  IM  IMIvkluals  are  permitted 
to  handle  top  secret  material. 

Although  proof  t«  not  always  present.  th«i 
oaaa  histon«  weliiuiy  ahow  that  th<> 
■lato  DspartMoat  la  feooaiag  oa  the  pay.  rou 
oaiployosa  who  afs  nnaiidinil  poor  seeunty 
risks.  They  (all  into  that  eatogory  evea  by 
teking  the  State  Depart  men  fa  own  daasrlp- 
ttaaofu^  OMtottttoB  a  aaeiwity  risk. 

partments  OSee  of  Ooutrola.  aaya,  "The  top 
iBveatigation  Is  Made  whenever  evtdenoii 
eoatea  to  ths  atteatloa  of  the  security  pao> 
pte  that  there  Is  souw  evidence  of  dlaioyalty 
subversive  actlvittes.  or  things  of  that  na- 
ture •  •  •.  On  the  other  hand,  although 
we  are  going  to  try  and  get  theee  people  out. 
of  the  DepartBMnt.  we  anm  have  evldaaco 
of  a  substantial  nature  to  Jnatlfy  diemlssa]." 
BMator  Fat  McCaaaAir.  Deawerat.  of  He- 
vada.  authorised  a  rider  to  the  1940  State  De- 
partment   approprutlon     bUl     which    glvei 
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the  Secretary  of  State  absolute  authority  to 
fire  anyone  If  it  is  •necessary  or  advisable 
in  the  Interests  of  the  United  States." 

It  docs  not  require  proof  or  a  shred  of 
binding  evidence. 

The  question  Is  simply  one  of  "security." 
It  is  not  to  be  confused  with  "loyalty."  which 
comes  under  the  Jurisdiction  of  President 
Truman's  special  loyalty  board  dlrccled  by 
Selh  W.  Richardson.  Any  employee  filed 
as  a  bad  security  risk  has  no  appeal  to  the 
loyalty  board  or  the  courts. 

The  case  history  of  No.  5  In  the  "confi- 
dential"  report   Is  one  of   the  longest. 

No.  5  was  employed  In  1945  In  the  Re- 
search and  Intelligence  Division.  Eight  per- 
sons. Including  six  professors  at  Harvard 
and  the  University  of  California,  a  naval  of- 
ficer, and  a  fellow  student,  were  interviewed 
and  stated  that  No.  5  "has  strong  Communist 
sympathies."  They  said  he  "is  either  a  party 
member   or   a   fellow   traveler." 

He  was  discharged  from  a  Navy  school  dur- 
ing the  war  for  poor  grades  and  lor  "pro- 
Communist  activities." 

UnTEE   FROM    SUSS 

"One  person  said  that  on  several  occasions 
he  has  seen  letters  addressed  to  No.  5  from 
the  Soviet  Embassy." 

An  official  of  Georgetown  University  In 
Washington.  D.  C,  said  he  hired  No.  5  to 
conduct  an  evening  class  In  Chinese  and 
later  learned  he  was  connected  with  Com- 
munist groups  on  the  west  coast. 

He  claimed  a  doctor  of  philosophy  from 
the  University  of  (tallfornia  in  applying  for 
the  State  Department  position.  He  falleJ  in 
his  examination  and  did  not  receive  the 
degree. 

The  Central  Sectirlty  and  Intelligence 
Agency,  commonly  known  as  CSA,  recom- 
mended his  dismissal  last  June.  A  month 
later,  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  John 
Peurlfoy.  In  charge  of  administration,  said 
he  did  not  feel  "that  there  was  sufficient  evi- 
dence against  No.  6  In  view  of  the  fact  that 
he  had  not  been  shown  to  commit  any  overt 
acu  or  to  affiliate  himself  with  Commtmist 
organizations." 

DELKCATE    TO    EUSSIA 

Last  September  4.  No.  5  was  interviewed 
and  he  "stated  that  he  would  prefer  a  Com- 
munist regime  in  China  to  their  present  form 
of  government  although  his  views  may  be 
contrary  to  the  State  Department's  policy. ' 
He  admitted  association  with  several  organ- 
izations said  to  be  Communist  fronts.  He  is 
still  on  the  pay  roll  as  far  as  Is  known. 

Case  No.  9  "Is  also  a  case  of  a  questionable 
security  risk." 

The  State  Department  was  In  the  middle 
of  a  word  war  over  the  future  of  Italy  last 
September  when  No.  9  was  sent  to  Milan  as 
a  Foreign  Service  reserve  officer  under  the  in- 
formation and  cultural  program.  Italy  Is  to- 
day holding  an  election  which  pits  the  United 
States  democratic  system  aKalnit  the  Russian 
totalitarian  system. 

No.  9  was  a  member  of  the  trade  unions 
delegation  to  Russia  in  1937.  APL  President 
William  Oreen  repudiated  that  deltgatlon  as 
mmmunistlc. 

No  9  was  a  sponsor  of  the  New  Theatre 
Oulld,  a  Communist  front:  he  U  lUted  aa  a 
mwntur  of  the  American  Civil  Liberties 
VBlea,  another  alltged  front;  hs  U  reported 
a  member  of  th«  League  of  American  Writers 
which  was  created  In  1936  at  the  Cungres*  of 
American  Revolutionary  Writers  and  U  on  At- 
torhey  General  Tom  Clark's  list  of  subvehlve 
organltatlons;  he  Is  a  membv  of  the  Ameri- 
can Society  for  Cultural  Relations  In  Russia, 
a  predecessor  of  the  National  Council  of 
American -Soviet  rriendshlp,  and  he  belonged 
to  the  Chicago  branch  of  the  North  American 
Committee  to  aid  the  Spanish  Democracy,  a 
front  to  aid  the  Communist  Loyalist  govern- 
ment in  Spain. 

He  has  written  books  and  articles  showing 
Russia  In  "a  very  favorable  light."  He  "rev- 
olutionized the  educational  system"  In  a 
small  town  while  a  superintendent  of  schools. 


LLSTED  AS  RED 

He  Is  reported  "to  have  Introduced  a  Rtis- 
sian  primer  In  the  school  after  having  visited 
Russia  In  1927." 

The  records  In  the  Industrial  detail,  Chi- 
cago police  department,  listed  him  as  a  Com- 
munist m  1930. 

The  Roman  Catholic  Church  objected  to 
his  assignment  to  educational  duties  in  Italy. 
A  Foreign  Service  inspector  notified  the  Slate 
Department  that  No.  9  "Is  a  pedantic,  tedlcus. 
conceited.  Impractical,  pompous  man  who 
would  enjoy  the  pleasures  of  the  right,  but 
popularity  with  the  left." 

The  Central  Security  and  Intelligence 
Agency  reported  In  1946  that  "Investigation 
disclosed  evidence  of  a  material  nature  tend- 
ing to  affect  adversely  No.  9's  reputation. 
Ideologies,  and  his  loyalty  to  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  and  its  institutions." 

During  Appropriations  Committee  hearing?, 
Robinson,  Director  of  the  Office  of  Controls, 
was  asked  If  No.  9  Is  still  In  the  employ  of 
the  State  Department.     He  replied: 

"Yes,  sir.  It  Is  awfully  easy  to  damn  a 
man  on  the  basis  of  that  kind  of  sUtement 
when  It  has  not  been  examined.  •  •  • 
You  have  to  make  reasonably  sure  in  your 
own  conscience  that  somebody  is  not  getting 
a  dirty  deal." 

Robinson's  department  recommended  that 
nothing  be  done  because  "The  available  In- 
formation Is  not  sufficient  to  regard  the  sub- 
ject as  a  security  risk." 


The  Italian  Election 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  DAVIS  LODGE 

or   CONNECTTCUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  22,  1948 

Mr.  LODGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  article  by 
Anne  O'Hare  McCormick,  from  the  New 
York  Times  of  April  21.  1948: 
Abroad — First  Major  Victory  or  Marshall 
Plan  Is  Won  in  Italy 
(By  Anne  O'Hare  McCormick) 

The  largest  vote  ever  polled  in  a  free  elec- 
tion—about 94  percent  of  the  electorate — 
decided  the  fate  of  democracy  In  Italy.  In 
weighing  the  reasons  for  a  victory  that  sur- 
passed the  expectations  of  the  most  opti- 
mistic democratic  leaders,  this  should  be  put 
nrst,  It  inspires  more  optimism  than  any 
of  the  other  reasons  because  It  proves  that 
communism  can  conquer  only  by  default  or 
force.  It  has  never  won  and  never  will  win 
when  the  whole  people  consciously  exercises 
a  choice.  Ths  moral  is  that  the  world  men- 
ace is  not  communism  but  the  IndifTerence 
or  defeatism  of  democrsts,  Ths  Communist 
Party  U,  or  was.  larger  In  Italy  than  any- 
whera,  but  it  is  always  a  minority,  running 
on  outside  power,  and  a  minnrtiy  cannot 
prevail  where  the  majority  U  alert,  resolute, 
and  free. 

Why  the  Italian  people  turned  out  in  force 
Is  another  question.  Many  motives  and 
varloiu  Influences  drew  them  to  ths  polls.  At 
least  two-thirds  of  the  population,  according 
to  the  latest  reports,  voted  for  their  religion, 
for  the  United  States,  for  American  aid,  for 
Trieste,  for  the  right  to  vote  again.  Voting 
luelf,  choosing  among  many  parties,  U  in 
Itself  a  little  Intoxicating  to  people  who  had 
no  choice  for  so  many  years. 
PxoPLE  count 
A  remarkable  feature  of  the  remarkable 
campaign  was  the  ponderous  silence  at  most 
of  the  enormous  outdoor  meetings.     One  felt 


In  the  listening  crowds  the  sense  of  historic 
responsibility  to  which  lUlians  readily  re- 
spond. Perhaps  nothing  swayed  the  voters 
more  than  the  belief  that  they  were  im- 
portant. There  is  a  moral  In  this,  too;  In 
a  world  where  the  individual  has  teen  made 
to  feel  helpless  either  by  dictatorships  or  the 
magnitude  of  events,  convincing  people  that 
they  count  Is  the  best  way  to  make  them 
count. 

The  Pope  was  a  powerful  influence.  Quite 
aside  from  his  personal  prestige,  Italians 
would  hate  to  see  Rome  diminished  by  losing 
Its  place  as  seat  of  the  Holy  See  and  center  of 
Christendom.  When  the  chances  of  Commu- 
nist victory  seemed  high.  Pius  XII  was  re- 
solved, he  declared,  to  stay  whatever  hap- 
pened. "We  can  only  die,"  he  said,  "and  for 
me  that  would  be  a  release."  But  an  Inde- 
pendent church  under  a  Communist  regime 
would  be  impossible  In  the  long  run,  and  this 
consideration  affected  even  anticlericals. 
There  is  no  question  that  the  religious  Issue 
played  a  decisive  part  in  the  outcome,  espe- 
cially In  the  villages,  where  the  Communists 
counted  on  making  dramatic  gains.  The  vil- 
lage priest  was  pitted  against  the  Communist 
boss,  and  while  the  parish  was  not  so  expertly 
organized  and  had  no  such  material  induce- 
ments to  offer,  it  proved  the  effective  coimter 
to  the  Communist  cell. 

AID  FROM  AMERICA 

American  aid  was  an  enormous  factor.  If 
any  Italian  did  not  know  where  his  dally 
bread  was  coming  from,  it  was  not  the  fault 
of  Ambassador  James  C.  Dunn.  A  career 
diplomat  hitherto  regarded  as  a  stickler  for 
protocol.  Mr.  Dunn  broke  all  precedents  by 
going  up  and  down  the  country  publicizing 
anc)  dramatizing  the  arrival  of  American  sup- 
plies. These  ships,  unloaded  at  every  possi- 
ble port,  do  more  than  anything  to  point  the 
contrast  between  what  America  does  and 
what  Russia  says.  It  Is  hard  to  beat  some- 
thing with  nothing,  us  Mr.  Togliattl  must 
have  reflected  as  he  sputtered  against  Mr. 
Dunn  during  a  campaign  that  went  far  to 
wreck  his  thesis  that  If  the  party  promised 
enough,  threatened  enough,  worked  hard 
enough,  and  made  the  most  of  made-to- 
ordcr  conditions  In  a  country  as  poor  as 
Italy,  it  could  win  by  political  agitation. 

De  Gasperl  and  his  government  made  an 
effective  appeal.  They  produced  an  Impres- 
sion of  firmness,  moderation,  and  honesty. 
The  Trieste  proposal  changed  many  votes, 
but  not  so  many  as  the  flood  of  letters  from 
Italian-Americans  to  their  relatives  and 
friends  In  Italy.  Probably  no  single  factor 
weighted  the  scales  as  heavUy  as  this.  Whole 
villages  read  these  letters.  They  were  dis- 
cussed in  the  caJes.  They  were  the  wit- 
nesses that  a  confused  and  groping  people 
believed,  There  is  something  very  moving 
in  the  way  these  immigrants  of  yesterday 
rose  to  the  opportunity  of  testifying  for 
America  and  Amerlcsn  intentions.  In  an 
hour  of  test,  this  Is  the  best  gage  of  the 
stipngth  of  the  grat  union  we  have  made 
out  of  the  peoplf!!  of  Europe, 

All  these  influences  merely  rmphastred  the 
basic  issue  of  the  campaign.  The  Italian 
mujorlty  voUd  for  freadom.  They  voted  to 
be  Indepandent,  to  be  themselves.  They 
voted  In  reaponaa  to  the  profound  urge  that 
moves  all  peoples  who  have  known  what  it 
means  to  have  liberty  and  what  it  means  to 
lose  it.  Otuseppe  Baragat,  leader  of  the  antl> 
CommunUt  SoclallsU  whose  gains  indicate 
that  the  Popular  Front  Is  broken,  says  that 
the  election  mark*  the  rebirth  of  democracy 
In  Europe. 

This  election  is  the  flrit  great  political 
victory  of  the  Marshall  plan.  The  effect  In 
Europe  should  be  to  spur  the  efforts  and 
renew  the  confidence  of  the  western  nations. 
There  is  little  chance  now  that  the  Com- 
munists can  come  to  power  In  Italy,  even 
by  a  coup.  The  opposing  forces  are  fortlfled 
by  a  fresh  Infusion  of  courage  and  faith  In 
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And  that  Is  a  good  oin«n  for 
otbari  etmntrlm.  It  means  that  the  b«lanc« 
to  til  ;ed  everywhere. 

Tbt  etttct  In  the  United  SUtes  should 
b«  U  connrm  our  policy  of  backing  recotery 
and  :  nake  OoncTMs  and  the  p«ople  more  than 
CTer  convlaccd  that  if  we  as*  every  political, 
and  moral  weapon  we  have,  we 
In  the  greatest  political  battle  of  all 
time  without  a  shooting  war. 


Scrap- Iroa  Probi 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HAROLD  C.  HAGEN 

or  MIMJtaSOTA 

THK  HOUSE  OP.RKPRBaKNTATIVCS 

Thursday.  April  22.  1948 


HAGEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  under- 
stand that  the  European  recovery  pro- 
graii  plans  to  take  1,600.000  metric  tons 
of  s  rrap  Iron  out  of  western  Germany. 
Of  t  lis  1.320.000  tons  will  go  to  the  par- 
ticu  ating  countries  in  Europe,  while  only 
280.  00  tons  will  be  sent  to  this  country. 
lif  colleagues  in  the  House  will  cer- 
tainpr  agree  to  my  observation  that  this 
to  be  a  fair  distribution. 
ooe  realizes  the  tremendous  de- 
mands which  the  whole  European  recov- 
>rosram  will  make  on  our  own  steel 
pro<  uction. 

A  so.  the  March   1948   report  of  the 

al  United  States  Industry-Govem- 

scrap  iron  and  steel  mission  to  Oer- 


offic 
mep 


man  r  bam  just  warned  us  that  we  need      anunen 


an  ^MTVitle  American  scap-iron  export 
policy  In  Germany  to  sustain  the  oon- 
ttnuiid  top  production  In  tttfa  country. 
I.  therefore,  suerest  that  thit  problrm  b« 
both  by  the  administration 
or  the  new  Administrator  of  the  Ku- 
racovery  program. 


W 


Bon. 
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press 
lutloii 

Th( 
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full 
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Dr.  Edward  U.  Coadaa 


BXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHET  HOLIFIELD 

or  cAUwounx 
THI  HOUSE  OP  BSPRBSCNTATTVIS 


C  tairmc 


Thursday.  April  22.  1948 

Mi  liOUFULD.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leavi  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Ric- 
oss.  Include  the  following  three  articles 
whic|)  I  referred  to  in  my  remarks  today : 

Apul  la.  1048. 
ETraslxb  a.  WoLTorroat. 
\an.   Committ9e  on 
Interstatt  and 
Uauae  of 

Wthtn^ton.  D.  C. 

Dkab  Ma.  CBAiaiiASi:  This  U  In  reply 

to  yo  ir  letter  at  AprU  ».  1»48.  in  which  you 

hether  this  Department  desires  to  ez- 

any  views  with  respect  to  House  Raso- 

saa. 

resolution  would  direct  the  Secretary 
to  transmit  to  the  House  "the 
of  a  letter  dated  May  15.  1»47.  writ- 
J.  Kdgar  Hoover.  Director  of  the  Fed- 
^urcau  of  Investigation,  and  addreaaed 
Avcrell  Harrlinan.  Sacretary  of  Com- 
relatlng  to  Dr.  Mward  U.  Condon." 
Ssentary  ot  Commerce  has  prenotisly 
to  make  afaOabie   to  the   House 
OomoAtttee  on   Un-American   Activities   the 
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contents  of  confidential  files  relating  to  the 
loyalty  investigation  conducted  t)y  that  De- 
partment with  regard  to  Dr.  Condon.  This 
refusal  was  in  keeping  with  the  well-estab- 
ItaJMd  prtnctple  that  It  to  m  the  public  in- 
terest to  maintain  on  a  mnlirtmtlai  basis 
reports  rendered  by  the  FMsral  Bureau  of 
lavastlgatlon  and  other  Investigative  agen- 
cies ot  the  executive  branch  of  the  .Oov- 
erument. 

The  right  of  the  Executive  to  maintain 
such  r«>ports  on  a  confidential  basis  has  long 
bssn  recognised  as  his  constitutional  pre- 
rogative. The  sound  considerations  of  pol- 
icy which  support  the  assertion  of  thto  pre- 
rogative have  been  well  stated  many  times. 
There  Is  attached  hereto  a  copy  of  an  opin- 
ion rendered  by  Attorney  General  Jackson 
on  April  30,  1941.  addresssd  to  the  chslrman 
of  the  House  Committee  on  Naval  Affairs. 
In  Uiat  opinion.  Attorney  General  Jackson 
took  the  positiou.  with  the  approval  and  at 
the  direction  of  the  President,  that  records 
of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  are 
confidential  documents  of  the  executive 
branch  and  that  congressional  or  public 
access  to  such  records  would  not  t>e  In  the 
pubillc  Interest.  The  opinion  points  out  that 
this  view  accords  with  the  conclusion  reached 
by  a  line  of  predecessors  In  the  ofBce  of  the 
Attorney  General  and  with  the  position 
taken  by  the  President  from  time  to  time 
since  Washington's  administration.  It  fur- 
ther points  out  that  exercise  of  this  discre- 
tion In  the  executive  branch  has  been  upheld 
and  respected  by  the  Judiciary.  For  the 
sound  reasons  which  support  this  position, 
taken  by  the  executive  branch  since  the 
founding  of  th«  Republic.  I  refer  you  par- 
ticularly to  pages  2  and  3  of  Attorney  Gen- 
eral Jackson's  opinion.  Pursusnt  to  this 
well-«alaMMMd  policy,  the  President  on 
March  13.  IMS.  directed  all  ofBcers  and  em- 
ployees in  the  execuuve  branch  of  the  Gov- 
it  to  maintain  in  confldenoe  all  re- 
poru.  reconis,  and  Oles  relstlve  to  the  loy- 
alty of  employees.  Including  the  reports  of 
such  Investigative  agencies  as  the  l*ederal 
Bureau  of  Invasttgatloo. 

Compliaacs  with  Houss  Bssolutloa  %33 
would  rsqulre  a  mtmbsr  of  ttos  rrssldsnt  s 
OaMnst.  ttM  SecTsiary  of  Comtnsrcs.  to  vlo« 
lat«  ttos  Prsaidsnt's  dtrsetlvs  in  this  regard. 
tt  tiMtv  to  anything  well  astabllahsd  under 
oar  trlpartlU  system  of  govamment,  tt  la 
tlMt  m«int>rrt  of  the  President's  Cublnet, 
attheogh  appointed  by  and  with  the  sdvlce 
and  conasnt  of  ths  Senste.  ars  rssponslble 
to  ths  PrsBldsnt  (Myers  v  I/wUsd  ttateM.  712 
U  8  63)  AgrasoMSt  by  the  Houss  to  ths 
rsaolution  would,  therefore,  raias  ssrtous 
questions  of  a  constitutional  aature.  The 
resolution  would  constitute  isgislatlvs  In- 
terferencs  with  an  Important  exscutlve 
function  of  the  Preaidsnt,  namely,  the  super- 
vision of  thoae  oOcers  of  the  Government 
who  are  rs^KMMlble  to  him.  As  sUted  by 
WUliam  Howard  Taft  In  his  book.  Our  Chief 
Magistrate  and  His  Powers,  1910,  at  page 
130: 

'*The  President  is  required  by  the  Consti- 
tution from  time  to  time  to  give  to  Congress 
information  on  the  state  of  the  Union,  and 
to  recommend  for  Its  coaaMsratkm  such 
■Mssures  as  he  shall  Judgs  asoessary  and 
aapsdlent.  but  this  does  not  enal>Ie  Con- 
grass  or  either  House  of  Coogrees  to  elicit 
from  him  confidential  Information  which  he 
has  acquired  for  the  purpose  of  enabling 
him  to  diaelksrge  hto  cnnstltmioiisl  duties, 
if  he  does  not  deeaa  the  disdosare  of  such 
information  nrudent  or  In  the  public 
Interest." 

There  to  attached  hereto  a  memorandum 
which  points  to  the  provlakma  in  the  Con- 
atltutkm  and  to  the  Supreme  Court  decl- 
ateos  wlilch  bear  upon  this  subject  and 
which  reveals  the  unconstitutloaality  of  the 
proposal  embodied  In  House  Resolution  623. 
A  brief  reference  to  historical  precedents 
relattng  to  resoluttons  similar  to  House 
Resolution  523  will  be  helpful  In  Janoary 
1807  the  House  of  RepreeenUttves  psassd  a 


resolution  that  the  President  of  the  United 
States  be  requested  to  isy  before  the  House 
information  In  his  possession,  except  such 
aa  he  may  deem  should  not  be  dlselased  in 
the  public  interest,  touching  any  Illegal 
combination  of  private  Individuals  against 
the  peace  and  safety  of  the  Union,  llie 
Burr  cocspiracy  was  then  stirring  the  coim- 
try.  Jeffersou  had  made  It  the  subject  of  a 
special  meaaage  to  the  Congress.  Jefferson's 
reply  to  the  resolution  was  In  the  form  of 
a  message  to  the  Ho-jse  and  Senate  wherein 
he  pointed  out  that  he  had  received  a  mass 
of  data,  moat  of  which  had  been  obtahied 
without  the  sanction  of  an  oeth  so  as  to 
constitute  formal  and  legal  evidence,  which 
he  could  not.  without  divulging  private  con- 
fidences and  exposing  names  fumtohed  con- 
fidentially to  the  Government,  divulge  to 
the  Hoxise.  (Richardson,  Messages  t.nd 
Papers  of  the  Presidents,  volume  1,  page  413. 
January  33.  1807  ) 

Similarly,  In  1843,  a  resolution  of  the  Hoaae 
of  Reprsssntatiyss  called  upon  the  Secretary 
of  War  to  eommunlcate  to  the  House  the 
reports  made  to  the  War  Department  by 
Lieutenant  Cc>lonel  Hitchcock  relative  to  the 
affairs  of  the  Cherokee  Indians,  togetlier  with 
all  Information  communicated  by  Llm  ccn- 
ceming  the  frauds  which  he  had  been 
charged  to  investigate.  The  SecreUry  of 
War  advised  the  House  that  he  could  not 
communicate  information  which  Colonel 
Hitchcock  had  obtained  in  confidence.  \x- 
cause  It  would  be  grossly  unjust  to  the  per- 
sons who  had  given  the  information.  The 
House,  however,  claimed  the  right  to  demand 
from  the  KiecuUve  and  heads  of  departments 
such  Information  as  may  be  In  their  posses- 
sion refatlng  to  subjects  of  deliberations  of 
the  House.  President  Tyler.  In  a  message 
dsted  January  31.  1843,  said  in  part: 

"And  although  information  comes  through 
a  proper  channel  to  an  execiitlve  officer.  It 
may  often  be  of  a  character  to  forbid  Its 
being  mnde  public  The  ofTcer  chsrged  with 
a  eonfldentlal  inquiry,  ard  who  reports  its 
result  under  the  pledge  of  confidence  which 
his  appointment  Implies,  ought  not  to  bt 
expossd  tBdtvMttslly  to  the  rseentment  of 
tiMMs  whose  soadvct  m»j  tos  inpugnsd  by 
ths  lafaraurtlM  hs  eeUseu.  Ths  kaowlsdgs 
that  such  to  to  be  tiM  nf—s^wsaii  will  hi. 
evlteMy  prevent  ths  |lSifiwaass  at  duties 
otf  that  character,  and  tbas  the  Oovemment 
WUI  be  deprived  or  an  la»portant  means  of 
Uivestlgating  tits  SMfit  of  iu  agenu " 
(Rlcbardaoa,  MsMagss  and  Papers  of  ths 
rteatdsnta.  vol.  4,  pp  331-333  ) 

The  reporu  of  Colonel  Hitchcock  eonosm« 
ing  the  delegates  of  the  Cherokee  Ration 
were  not  communicated  by  President  Tyler 
to  the  House.  The  reasons  given  by  the 
President  for  the  failure  to  send  the  papers 
and  documents  referred  to  were  thst  eugges- 
Uons,  anticipated  projects,  views  dealing 
with  the  peraonal  character  of  persons,  would 
not  be  of  aid  to  Congress  in  legislation,  and 
their  publication  would  be  unfair  and  un- 
just to  a  Federal  oUclal  and  inconsistent 
with  the  public  interest. 

Our  first  President,  in  his  Farewell  Ad- 
dress, cautioned  against  the  dangers  result- 
ing from  the  eoeroachment  by  one  branch 
of  the  Government  upjon  the  other.  He 
wrote :  •* 

"It  Is  Important,  likewise,  that  the  habits 
erf  thinking  in  a  free  country  should  inspire 
caution  in  thoee  entrusted  with  Its  admin- 
istration to  confine  themselves  within  their 
respective  oonstltutlonal  spheres,  avoiding  In 
the  exercise  of  the  powers  of  one  depart- 
ment to  encroach  upon  another.  The  spirit 
of  encroachment  tends  to  consolidate  the 
powers  of  all  the  departmenu  In  one.  and 
thus  to  create,  whatever  the  form  of  govern- 
ment, a  real  despotism."  (Richardson.  Mes- 
sages and  Papers  of  the  Presidents,  vol.  I 
p.  319.) 

In  view  of  the  foregoing  considerations, 
this  Department  reeotnoiends  that  House 
BeeolatlOB  SB  be  not  favorably  reported. 
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The  Department  of  Justice  has  not  had 
the  opportunity  to  submit  this  report  to  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget.^ 
Yours  sincerely,' 

Petton  Foxd. 
The  Assistant  to  the  Attorney  General. 

Opinion  or  the  ATroaNxr  Gknexal  or  ths 

Unttis  States 

poamoN   OP  THE  ■xactrrrvc  oepaktment 

EBGAaOINC    nfVXm'ICATIVE    SXFOHTS 

It  Is  the  position  of  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice, restated  now  with  the  approval  and 
at  the  direction  of  the  President,  that  all 
Investigative  reports  are  confidential  docu- 
ments of  the  executive  department  and  that 
congressional  or  public  access  thereto  would 
not  be  in  the  public  interest. 
This  accords  with  the  conclusions  reached  by 
a  long  line  of  predecessors  In  the  office  of 
Attorney  General  and  with  the  position 
taken  by  the  President  from  time  to  time 
since  Washington's  administration;  and 
this  discretion  In  the  executive  branch  has 
been  upheld  and  respected  by  the  Judiciary. 

Apro.  30,  104L 
Hon.  Cakl  Vinson. 

Chairman,  House  Committee  on  Naval 
Affairs. 
Mt  Deae  Mr.  Vinson:  I  have  your  letter 
of  April  23.  requesting  that  your  committee 
be  furnished  with  all  Federal  Bureau  of  In- 
vestigation reports  since  June  1939.  together 
with  all  future  reports,  memoranda,  and  cor- 
respondence of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investi- 
gation, or  the  I>epartment  of  Justice,  In  con- 
nection with  Investigations  made  by  the 
Department  of  Justice  arising  out  of  strikes, 
subversive  activities  In  connection  with  labor 
disputes,  or  lat>or  disturbances  of  any  kind 
In  Industrial  establuhments  which  have  naval 
contracts,  either  as  prime  contractors  or  sub- 
contractors. 

Tour  request  to  be  fumUhed  reports  of 
th3  Federal  Bureau  of  Investlgatlnu  is  one 
of  the  many  made  by  congressional  commit- 
Use.  I  have  on  my  desk  st  this  tims  two 
other  such  requesu  fur  scosss  to  Federal 
Bursau  of  Investigation  files.  The  number 
of  these  rsqussts  would  slons  Duks  complt* 
socs  ImpracttcsMs,  partletilarly  where  ths 
rsqussts  sre  of  so  oomprshsnsivs  a  ehsrseter 
a«  those  contained  In  your  letter  In  i^lsw  of 
ths  liirreastng  frequency  of  these  rcqussu,  X 
dssire  to  reetau  our  policy  at  some  length, 
together  with  the  reasons  which  require  it. 
It  is  the  position  of  this  Department,  re- 
stated now  with  the  approval  of  and  at  the 
direction  of  the  President,  that  all  investiga- 
tive reports  are  confidential  documents  of  the 
executive  department  of  the  Government,  to 
aid  In  the  duty  laid  upon  the  President  by 
th'  Constitution  to  take  care  that  the  laws 
be  faithfully  executed,  and  that  congres- 
sional or  public  access  to  them  v-ould  not  be 
in  the  public  Interest. 

Disclosure  of  the  reports  could  not  do 
otherwise  than  seriously  prejudice  law  en- 
forcement. Counsel  for  a  defendant  or  pros- 
pective defendant,  could  have  no  greater  help 
than  to  know  how  much  or  how  little  infor- 
mation the  Government  has.  and  what  wit- 
nesses or  sources  of  Information  It  can  rely 
upon.  This  is  exactly  what  these  reports  are 
Intended  to  contain. 

Disclosure  of  the  reports  at  this  particu- 
lar time  would  also  prejudice  the  national 
defense  and  be  of  aid  and  comfort  to  the 
very  subversive  elements  against  which  you 
wish  to  protect  the  country.  For  this  rea- 
son we  have  made  extraordinary  efforts  to 
see  that  the  results  of  counterespionage  ac- 
tivities and  intelligence  activities  of  this  De- 
partment Involving  those  elements  are  kept 
within  the  fewest  possible  hands.  A  cata- 
log of  persons  under  investigation  or  sus- 
picion, and  what  we  know  about  them,  would 
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be  of  inestimable  service  to  foreign  agencies; 
and  Information  which  could  be  so  used  can- 
not be  too  closely  guarded. 

Moreover,  disclosure  of  the  reports  would 
be  of  serious  prejudice  to  the  future  useful- 
ness of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation. 
As  you  probably  know,  much  of  this  informa- 
tion is  given  in  confidence  and  can  only  be 
obtained  upon  pledge  not  to  disclose  its 
sources.  A  disclosure  of  the  sources  would 
embarrass  Informants — sometimes  in  their 
emplo3^ment,  sometimes  in  their  social  re- 
lations, and  in  extreme^  cases  might  even  en- 
danger their  lives.  We  regard  the  keeping 
of  faith  with  confidential  Informants  as  an 
indisF>ensable  condition  of  future  efflciericy. 

Disclosure  of  Information  contained  in 
the  reports  might  also  be  the  grossest  kind 
of  Injustice  to  innocent  Individuals.  In- 
vestigative reports  Include  leads  and  suspi- 
cions, and  sometimes  even  the  statements 
of  malicious  or  misinformed  people.  Even 
though  later  tnd  more  complete  reports  ex- 
onerate the  individuals,  the  use  of  particu- 
lar or  selected  reports  might  constitute  the 
grossest  Injustice,  and  we  all  know  that  a 
correction  never  catches  up  with  an  accusa- 
tion. 

In  concluding  that  the  public  Interest  does 
not  permit  general  access  to  Federal  Bureau 
of  Investigation  reports  for  information  by 
the  many  congressional  committees  who  from 
time  to  time  ask  it.  I  am  following  the  con- 
clusions reached  by  a  long  line  of  distin- 
guished predecessors  In  this  office  who  have 
uniformly  taken  the  same  view.  Examples 
of  this  are  to  be  found  In  the  following  let- 
ters, among  others: 

Letter  of  Attorney  General  Knox  to  the 
Speaker  of  the  House,  dated  April  37,  1904, 
declining  to  comply  with  a  resolution  of  the 
House  requesting  the  Attorney  General  to 
furnish  the  House  with  all  papers  and  docu- 
menU  and  other  Information  concerning 
the  investigation  of  the  Northern  Securities 


Letter  of  Attorney  General  Bonaparte  to 
the  speaker  of  the  House,  dated  April  13, 
1906,  declining  to  comply  with  a  resolution 
of  the  House  rsqussting  the  Attomty  Osn- 
sral  to  furnlsto  to  the  Mouse  Informstlon  eon' 
ceming  the  tnvsstlgstlon  of  osrtatn  oorpors' 
tlons  engaged  in  the  msnusfseturs  of  wood 
pulp  or  print  paper, 

Letter  of  Attumsy  Osneral  Wlekershsm  to 
the  Speaker  of  ths  House,  dsted  Msrch  18, 
1912,  declining  to  comply  with  a  resolution 
of  the  House  directing  the  Attorney  Osneral 
to  furnish  to  the  House  Information  concern* 
Ing  an  Investigation  of  the  smelter  trust. 

Letter  of  Attorney  General  McReyuolds  to 
the  secretary  to  the  President,  dated  August 
38,  1914,  stating  that  It  would  be  incom- 
patible with  the  public  interest  to  send  to 
the  Senate,  In  response  to  its  resolution,  re- 
ports made  to  the  Attorney  General  by  his 
associates  regarding  violations  of  law  by  the 
SUndard  Oil  Co. 

Letter  of  Attorney  General  Gregory  to  the 
President  of  the  Senate,  dated  February  23. 
1918,  declining  to  comply  with  a  resolution  of 
the  Senate  requesting  the  Attorney  General 
to  report  to  the  Senate  his  findings  and 
conclusions  In  the  investigation  of  the  smeii- 
ing  Industry. 

Letter  of  Attorney  General  Sargent  to  the 
chairman  of  the  House  Judiciary  Conunlttee, 
dated  June  8,  1926,  declining  to  comply  with 
his  request  to  turn  over  to  the  committee  all 
papers  in  the  files  of  the  Department  relat- 
ing to  the  merger  of  certain  oil  companies. 

In  taking  this  position  my  predecessors  in 
this  office  have  followed  eminent  examples. 

Since  the  beginning  of  the  Government, 
the  executive  branch  has  from  time  to  time 
been  confronted  with  the  tinpleasant  duty 
of  declining  to  fxirni&h  to  the  Congress  and 
to  the  courts  Information  which  it  has  ac- 
quired and  which  is  necessary  to  it  In  the  ed- 
minisUuliaa  of  statutes.     As  early  as  1123, 


the  House  of  Representatives  requested  Pres- 
ident Washington  to  lay  before  the  House  a 
copy  of  the  Instructions  to  ministers  of  the 
United  States  who  negotiated  a  treaty  with 
Great  Britain,  together  with  the  correspond- 
ence and  other  documents  relating  to  that 
treaty.  In  declining  to  comply  with  the  re- 
quest, President  Washington  said: 

•'•  •  •  as  it  is  essential  to  the  due  ad- 
ministration of  the  Government  that  the 
boundaries  fixed  by  the  Constitution  between 
the  different  departments  should  be  pre- 
served, a  Just  regard  to  the  Constitution  and 
to  the  duty  of  my  office  •  •  •  forbids  a 
compliance  with  your  request."  (See  Rich- 
ardson, Messages  and  Papers  of  the  Presi- 
dents, vol.  1,  pp.  194,  196.) 

In  1836.  the  House  of  Representatives  re- 
quested President  Monroe  to  transmit  certain 
documents  relating  to  the  conduct  of  the 
officers  of  the  Navy  of  the  United  SUtes  on 
the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  of  other  public  agents 
in  South  America.  In  his  reply.  President 
Monroe  refused  to  comply  with  the  request, 
stating  that  to  do  so  might  subject  indi- 
viduals to  unjust  criticism:  that  the  indi- 
viduals Involved  should  not  l>e  censured 
without  Just  cause,  which  could  not  be  ascer- 
tained until  after  a  thorough  and  impartial 
investigation  of  their  conduct;  and  that 
under  those  circumstances  it  was  thought 
that  communication  of  the  documents  would 
not  comport  with  the  public  interest  nor  with 
what  was  due  to  the  parties  concerned.  (See 
Richardson,  Messages  and  Papers  ot  the  Pres- 
idents, vol.  3,  p.  278.) 

In  1833,  the  Senate  requested  President 
Jaclcson  to  communicate  to  that  body  a  copy 
of  a  paper  purporting  to  have  been  read  by 
hin)  to  the  hes^ds  of  the  executive  depart- 
ments, dated  September  18.  1833,  relating  to 
the  removal  of  the  deposits  of  the  public 
money  from  the  Bank  of  the  United  States. 
President  Jackson  declined.  (See  Richard- 
son. Messages  and  Papers  of  ths  PreeidenU. 
vol.  9,  p.  36.) 

In  1886,  the  Senate  paseed  a  resolution  re- 
quieting  President  Jackson  to  communicate 
copies  of  ths  chargsB,  if  any,  which  might 
havs  been  made  to  him  against  ths  oUmtA 
conduct  of  Oldson  Flu,  iste  surveyor  gsnsrsl 
south  at  ths  mate  of  Tennessee,  which 
esused  his  removal  from  oAcs.  InrsplyPras- 
Idstit  Jackson  again  dsellnsd  to  eomf4r<  (••• 
Rishardson,  Mcaesges  and  Papers  of  ths 
Prssldsnu.  vol.  8.  pp.  183,  188.) 

This  discretion  in  ths  esscutlve  branch 
has  bssn  upheld  and  respected  by  the  Judl- 
cisry.  The  couru  have  repeatedly  held  that 
they  will  not  and  cannot  require  the  Execu- 
tive to  produce  such  papSrs  when  in  the 
opinion  of  the  Executive  their  production  la 
contrary  to  the  public  Interest.  Tlie  couru 
have  also  held  that  the  question  whether 
the  production  of  the  papers  would  be 
against  the  public  Interest  is  one  for  the 
Executive  and  not  for  the  courts  to  determine. 
Marbury  v.  Madison  (1  Cranch  137.  169); 
Totten  V.  United  States  (92  U.  S.  106):  Kil- 
bourn  v.  Thompson  (103  U.  S.  168.  190); 
Vogrel  V.  Gratis  (110  U.  6.  311);  In  re  Quarles 
and  Butler  (158  U.  8.  532);  Boske  v.  Comin- 
gore  (177  U.  S.  469);  In  re  Huttman  (70  Fed. 
699);  In  re  Lamberton  (134  Fed.  446);  In  re 
Valecia  Condensed  Milk  Co.  (240  Fed.  810); 
Blrod  V.  Jlfoss  (278  Fed.  123);  Arnstein  v. 
United  States  (293  Fed.  946);  Gray  v.  Pent- 
land  (2  Sergeant  &  Rawle's  (Pa).  23.  28); 
T^iowipson  V.  German  Valley  R.  Co.  (22  N.  J. 
Equity  111);  Wort/itnyfon  v.  Scnbrtcr  (109 
Mass.  487);  Appeal  of  Hartranft  (85  Pa.  4£3. 
445;  2  Burr  trials.  533-536;  see  also  25  Op. 
A.  G.  326). 

In  Kilbourn  v.  Thompson,  supra,  the  court 
said: 

"It  is  believed  to  be  one  of  the  chief  merits 
of  the  American  system  of  written  constitu- 
tional law,  that  all  the  powers  Intrtisted  to 
goveiumeut,  whether  State  or  National,  are 
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Into  the  three  grand  departments. 

uttve.  the  legislative,  and  the  judl« 
That  the  functions  appropriate  to  each 
se  branches  of  goTernment  shall  be 
m  a  separate  body  of  public  senrants. 
lat  the  perfection  of  the  system  re- 
that  the  lines  which  separate  and  dl- 
t^ese  departments  shall  be  broadly  and 

defined.     It  Is  also  essential   to  the 

jl   working  of  this  system  that  the 

Intrusted  with  power  In  any  one  of 

branches  shall  not  be  permitted  to  en- 

i    upon    the    powers    confided    to    the 

.  but  that  each  shall  by  the  law  of  Its 

be   limited   to   the  exercise  of   the 

appropriate   to   Its   own   department 

other  " 
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•     We  had  better  at   the  outatart 
the  fact,  that  the  executive  depart- 
Li  a  coordinate  branch  of  the  Oovem- 
wtth  power  to  Judge  what  should  or 
not  be  done,  within  Ita  own  depart- 
and  what  of  Its  own  doings  and  corn- 
should  or  should   not  be  kept 
and  that  with  It,  In  the  exercise  of 
wnatitutlonal  power*,  the  courta  have 
rli(ht    to    interfere,    than    haa   the 
iTe.    under   like    conditions,   to   Inter- 

the  courta." 
Information   here   Involved   was   col- 
nnd  U  chiefly  valuable,  (or  use  by  the 
"e  branch  of  the  Oovemment  In  the 
of  the  laws.    It  can  t>e  of  little.  If 
v^ue  In  connection  with  the  framing  of 
on  or  the  perforn\ance  of  any  other 
utional    duty    of    the    Congress.      We 
undertake  to  Investigate  strikes  as  to 
ustlflcatlon  or  the  lack  of  It.  but  con- 
vestigatlon    to    alleged    violations    of 
including  of  course  violation  of  statutes 
to  suppress  subversive  activity,  and 
Intelligence    to    guide    er.ecutlve 
Certainly,  the  evil  which  would  nec- 
y  flow  from  Its  luitlmely  publication 
far  outweigh  any  possible  good. 
I  not   unmindful  of  your  conditional 
that  your  counsel  will   keep  thla 
"Inviolate    until    such    time   as 
(Committee   determines    Its   disposition." 
no  doubt  that  this  pledge  would  t>e 
»nd  that  you  would  weigh  every  con- 
before  making  any  matter  public. 
.  however,  a  policy  cannot  be 
anew   because  of  personal  confidence 
Attorney  General  In  the  Integrity  and 
ralth  of  a  particular  committee  chalr- 
We  cannot  be  put  In  the  position  of 
between  committees  or  of  at- 
ing  to  Judge  between  them,  and  their 
dual  members,  each  of  whom  has  access 
atlon  once  placed  In  the  hands  of 
(Committee, 
course,  where  the  public   Interest  has 
to  Justify  It,  Information  as  to  par- 
sltuatlons  has  been  supplied  to  con- 
nal  committees  by  me  and  by  former 
leys    General.     For    example.    I    have 
the  position  that  committees   called 
to  pass  on  the  confirmation  of  persons 
for   appointment   by   the   At- 
General  would  be  afforded  confiden- 
to  any  Information  that  we  have, 
iu>   candidates   name   Is   submitted 
his  knowledge  and  the  Department 
not  Intend  to  culMnlt  the  name  of  any 
whose  entire  history  will  not  stand 
By  way  of  further  Illustration,  I  may 
that  pertinent  Information  would 
sjippUed    In    impeadunent    proceedlnga. 
ly  instituted  at  the  suggestion  of  the 
and  for  the  good  of  the  admln- 
of  Juatlce. 
Is  for  the  reasons  given  that  I  feel  It 
duty  to  decline  yoxir  request,  believing 
in  them  you  will  find  Justification  for 
ilefusal. 
RaepectfuUy. 

RoasBT  H.  JaouoM. 
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THx   CowsrrnrnoMAi.  Objectiows  to   House 

RISOLtmON    632 
The    consUtutlonal    objections    to    House 
Baeolutlon  522  may  be  briefly  summarized  as 
follows: 

I.   CONSTIIUTIONAL  PEOVISIONS 

The  Constitution  provides :  "The  Executive 
power  shall  be  vested  In  a  President  of  the 
United  States."  (Art.  2.  sec.  1.  clause  1  ) 
Before  entering  on  the  "execution  of  his 
ofllce,"  tne  President  must  take  an  oath: 
"I  do  solemnly  swear  (or  affirm)  that  I  will 
faithfully  execute  the  office  of  President  of 
the  United  States,  and  will  to  the  best  of  my 
ability,  preserve,  protect,  and  defend  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States";  (art.  2. 
aec.  1.  clause  7)  and  the  President  is  also  re- 
quired to  "take  care  that  the  laws  be  faith- 
fully executed."     (Art.  2,  sec.  3.) 

While  the  Constitution  does  not  mention 
the  words  "Cabinet  officer"  or  "Cabinet  mem- 
ber," It  does  provide  that  the  President  may 
require  the  opinion,  in  writing,  of  the  prin- 
cipal ofllcer  of  each  of  the  executive  depart- 
menu,  and  the  President  U  also  given  power, 
with  the  Senates  consent,  to  appoint  the 
heads  of  departments.  (Art.  2.  sec.  3.  clause 
2.) 

From  1788  lintU  1913,  there  were  estab- 
lUbed  10  executive  departments,  all  of  which 
partake  of  one  uniform  system  and  func- 
tion, to  enable  the  President  to  perform  his 
duties  under  the  Constitution  as  the  Chief 
Executive  Officer  of  the  Nation.  The  pres- 
ent attempt  by  CongreM  to  Interlere  with 
the  President  •  executive  function  la  not  new. 
Attorney  General  Mitchell.  In  an  opinion  to 
President  Hoover,  dated  January  24.  1933. 
wrote : 

"Attempting  to  have  committees  of  Con- 
gress approve  executive  acts,  or  execute  ad- 
ministrative functions,  or  participate  In  the 
execution  of  laws  Is  not  a  new  Idea.  Car- 
ried to  Its  logical  conclusion  It  would  enable 
Congress,  through  committees  or  persons  se- 
lected by  It.  gradually  to  take  over  all  execu- 
tive functions  or  at  least  exercise  a  veto 
power  upon  executive  action,  not  by  legis- 
lation withdrawing  authority,  but  by  the  ac- 
tion of  committees,  or  of  either  House  actUig 
separately  from  the  other."  (37  Op.  A.  G. 
62.) 
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The  rule  of  law  which  governs  the  exercise 
of  the  President's  power,  under  the  Constitu- 
tion, to  control  the  acts  of  the  heads  of  de- 
partments, was  stated  by  Chief  Juatlce  Mar- 
shall In  Marbury  v.  JITadison  (1  Cranch  137, 
143.  144  (1803) ).  as  follows: 

"By  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
the  President  Is  Invested  with  certain  im- 
portant political  powers.  In  the  exercise  of 
which  he  is  to  use  his  own  discretion,  and  Is 
accountable  only  to  his  country  In  his  po- 
litical character  and  to  his  own  conscience. 
To  aid  him  In  the  performance  of  these 
duties,  he  Is  authorized  to  appoint  certain 
oOeers.  who  act  by  his  authority  and  In  con- 
formity with  his  orders.  In  such  cases  their 
acts  are  his  acts:  and  whatever  opinion  may 
be  entertained  of  the  manner  In  which  Exec- 
utive discretion  may  be  used,  still  there 
exists,  and  can  exist,  no  power  to  control  that 
dtflcretlon.  The  subjects  are  political;  they 
respect  the  Nation,  not  Individual  rlghu.  and. 
t>elng  entrusted  to  the  Executive,  the  decision 
of  the  Executive  Is  conclusive"  (p.  104). 

The  assertion  has  also  been  made  that  since 
OoDgroM  created  the  executive  departments 
they  neceaearily  have  the  power  to  compel 
the  heads  of  those  departments  to  obey  Its 
commands,  rather  than  the  President's 
wishes.  Chief  Justice  Taft  answered  that 
contention  as  follows: 

"But  It  Is  contended  that  executive  officer* 
appointed  by  the  President,  with  the  consent 
ot  the  Senate,  are  bound  by  the  statutory  law 
and  are  not  hla  aarrants  to  do  his  will,  and 
that  his  obUc*tk»  to  care  for  the  faithful 


execution  of  the  laws  does  not  authorize  him 
to  treat  them  as  such.  The  degree  of  guid- 
ance In  the  discharge  of  their  duties  that  the 
President  may  exercise  over  executive  officers 
varies  with  the  character  of  their  service  as 
prescribed  In  the  law  under  which  they  set. 
The  highest  and  most  important  duties  which 
his  subordinates  perform  are  those  In  which 
they  act  for  him.  In  such  cases  they  are 
exercising  not  their  own  but  his  discretion. 
This  field  is  a  very  large  one.  It  Is  sometimes 
descrlt>ed  as  political.  Kendall  v.  United 
States.  12  Peters.  524  at  p.  610.  Each  head  of 
a  department  Is.  and  must  be.  the  President's 
alter  ego  in  the  matters  of  that  department 
where  the  President  Is  required  by  law  to 
exercise  authority"  (Myers  v.  United  States. 
(272  U.  S    52.  133-133)). 

After  citing  instances  of  executive  dealings 
with  foreign  governments  and  with  domestic 
problems.  Chief  Justice  Taft  stated: 

"In  all  such  cases,  the  discretion  to  be 
exercised  Is  that  of  the  President  In  deter- 
mining the  natlotuil  public  Interest  and  In 
directing  the  action  to  be  taken  by  his  execu- 
tive subordinates  to  protect  It.  In  this  field 
hU  Cabinet  officers  must  do  hU  will.  He 
must  place  In  each  member  of  his  official 
fsmily,  and  hU  chief  executive  subordluatas. 
Implicit  fslth     •     •     •. 

"The  dutlci  of  the  heads  of  departments 
and  bureaiu  In  which  the  discretion  of  the 
President  la  exercised  and  which  we  have  de- 
scribed, are  the  most  Important  In  the  whole 
field  of  executive  action  of  the  Government ' 
(p.  134). 

Finally.  In  Humphrey's  Executor  r.  United 
States  (395  U.  S.  fl03).  the  Court  stated: 

"The  ftindamenul  necessity  of  maintain- 
ing each  of  the  three  general  departments  of 
government  entirely  free  from  the  control  or 
coercive  Infiuence.  direct  or  Indirect,  of  either 
of  the  others,  has  often  been  stressed  and  Is 
hardly  open  to  serious  question.  So  much  Is 
Implied  In  the  very  fact  of  the  separation  of 
the  powers  of  these  departments  by  the  Con- 
stitution; and  m  the  rule  which  recognizes 
their  essential  coequallty.  The  sound  appli- 
cation of  a  principle  that  makes  one  master 
in  bis  own  house  precludes  him  from  Impos- 
ing his  control  In  the  house  of  another  who 
is  master  there"  (pp.  029-630). 

In  McGratn  v.  Daugherty  (273  U,  S.  135 
(1920))  the  principal  question  before  the 
Court  was  whether  the  Senate  had  the  power, 
through  Its  own  process,  to  compel  a  private 
individual  to  appear  before  one  of  Its  com- 
mittees, in  order  that  he  might  give  testi- 
mony needed  to  enable  the  Senate  efficiently 
to  exercise  a  legislative  function  belonging 
to  It  imder  the  Constitution. 

After  reviewing  the  legislative  practice  be- 
ginning with  an  Investigation  by  the  House 
of  Representatives  In  1792.  the  statutes  relat- 
ing to  the  compulsion  of  the  testimony  of 
private  persons,  and  the  court  decisions,  the 
Court  thus  stated  Its  conclusion: 

"So.  when  their  practice  [referring  to  txjth 
Houses  of  Congress)  In  the  matter  is  ap- 
praised according  to  the  circumstances  in 
which  It  was  begun  and  to  those  In  which 
It  has  t>een  continued,  It  falls  nothing  short 
of  a  practical  construction,  long  continued, 
of  the  constitutional  provisions  respecting 
their  powers,  and  therefore  should  be  taken 
as  fixing  the  meaning  of  those  provisions.  If 
otherwise  doubtful"  (p.  174). 

The  heart  of  the  case,  and  the  reason  for 
the  Court's  finding  that  there  was  a  legisla- 
tive power  to  summon  private  persons  for 
inquiry,  was  because  of  a  practice,  long  con- 
tinued, of  summoning  private  persons  before 
the  Houses  of  Co^ress  to  give  testimony  and 
to  produce  papers. 

Applying  the  principle  of  the  Daugherty 
case  to  the  long -continued  practice  by  the 
executive   branch    to   withhold   confidential 
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papers  from  Congress  and  its  cotumittees,  we 
find: 

1.  Ever  since  1796  the  executive  branch  haa 
asserted  the  right  to  say  "No"  to  the  Houses 
of  Congress  when  they  have  requested  con- 
fidential papers  which  the  President  or  the 
heads  of  departments  felt  obliged  to  with- 
hold in  the  public  interest.* 

2.  Beginning  with  the  denial  by  a  court.  In 
a  criminal  trial,  of  a  subpena  for  the  produc- 
tion of  a  letter  by  President  Adams  in  1800.* 
the  courts  have  uniformly  held  that  they  will 
not  compel  a  President  or  head  of  depart- 
ment to  give  testimony  or  to  produce  papers 
which.  In  his  Judgment,  required  secrecy.' 

3.  More  significant  still  Is  the  fact  that 
never  in  our  entire  history  has  either  House 
taken  any  steps  to  enforce  requests  for  the 
production  of  testimony  or  documents  which 
have  been  refused  by  the  executive  branch. 
In  the  two  famous  debates  on  this  subject, 
in  the  Cleveland  and  Theodore  Roosevelt  ad- 
ministrations, it  was  admitted  that  It  was 
useless  to  pass  resolutions  aimed  at  forcing 
compliance  by  the  Executive  with  congres- 
sional requests  for  papers  and  ducumenu 
when  the  Executive  could  Ignore  such  reso- 
lutions.' 

It  appears  clear,  therefore,  that  we  have. 
In  the  words  of  the  Supreme  Court  In  the 
Daugherty  cete,  "a  practical  construction . 
long  ooDtlnued,  of  the  constitutional  provi- 
sions respecting  their  power,  by  the  execu- 
tive snd  legislative  branches."  •  The  long- 
coutlnued  practice  of  the  e..aoutlve  brunch  to 
withhold  confidential  papers,  in  the  na- 
tional public  interest,  from  the  legislative 
branch,  and  the  passage  of  no  law  by  Con- 
grcps  to  change  that  practice  argue  persua- 
sively for  the  possession  of  such  a  power, 
under  the  Constitution  by  the  Executive.  It 
Is  not  likely  that  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court  win  lightly  ignore  more  than  150  years 
of  legislative  acquiescence  In  the  assertion 
of  that  power. 

Our  conclusion  Is  fortified  by  the  views  of 
William  Howard  Taft.  who  wrote,  following 
las  retirement  from  the  Presidency  and  prior 
to  his  appointment  as  Chief  Justice: 

"There  Is  In  the  scope  of  the  Jurisdiction 
of  t)Oth  the  Executive  and  Congress  a  wide 
field  Of  action  In  which  Individual  rights  are 
not  affected  In  such  a  way  that  they  can  be 
B?serted  and  vindicated  In  a  court.  In  this 
field,  the  construction  of  the  power  of  each 
branch  and  Its  limitations  must  be  left  to 
Itself  and  the  political  determination  of  the 
people  who  are  the  ultimate  sovereign  assert- 
ing themselves  at  the  polls.  Precedents  from 
previous  administrations  and  from  previous 
Congresses  create  a  historical  construction 
of  the  extent  and  limitations  of  their  re- 
spective powers,  aided  by  the  discussions 
arising  In  a  conflict  of  Jurisdictions  between 
them."  * 

Referring  to  the  Daugherty  case,  the  Su- 
preme Coiurt.  in  Sinclair  v.  United  States  (279 
U.  S.  263).  sUted: 

"And  that  case  shows  that,  while  the  power 
of  Inquiry  Is  an  essentUd  and  appropriate 
auxiliary  to  the  legislative  function,  it  must 
be  exerted  with  due  regard  for  the  rights  of 
witnesses,  and  that  a  witness  rightfully  may 
refuse  to  answer  where  the  bounds  of  the 
power  are  exceeded  or  where  the  questions 
asked  are  not  pertinent  to  the  matter  under 
Inquiry. 


'William  Howard  Taft,  Our  Chief  Magis- 
trate and  His  Powers  (1910),  p.  129;  Blnkley, 
President  and  Congress  (1947).  pp.  44,  167; 
Plnley  and  Sanderson,  The  American  Execu- 
tive and  Executive  Methods,  pp.  199  ff. 

'  Trial  of  Thomas  Cooper,  Wharton's  State 
Trials  (1800).  p.  607. 

'Marbury  v.  Madison,  supra,  p.  2  of  this 
memorandum 

♦43  CoKoaissiow/a  Rxcoko  3730,  3732 
(19091. 

•273  U.  8.   174. 

•Taft,  Chief  Magistrate  (1916),  pp.  1-2. 


"It  has  always  been  recognized  in  this 
country,  and  It  is  well  to  remember,  that  few 
if  any  of  the  rights  of  the  people  guarded 
by  fiuidamental  law  are  of  greater  Impor- 
tance to  their  happiness  and  safety  than  the 
right  to  be  exempt  from  all  unauthorized, 
arbitrary,  or  unreasonable  inquiries  and  dis- 
closures in  respect  of  their  personal  and  pri« 
vate  affairs.  In  order  to  llltistrate  the  pur- 
pose of  the  courts  well  to  uphold  the  right 
of  privacy,  we  quote  from  some  of  their  deci- 
sions" (pp.  391-292). 

Both  the  Daugherty  and  Sinclair  cases 
dealt  with  private  Individuals  who  had  re- 
fused to  testify  before  Senate  committees. 
We  have  noted  the  statement  of  the  Supreme 
Court  that  there  are  bounds  of  power  which 
Congress  and  Its  conunlttees  may  not  ex- 
ceed in  questioning  private  persoiui,  whose 
rl^Thts  are  guarded  "by  fundamental  law." 
Th«  rights  of  the  executive  branch  would 
seem  to  be  guarded  by  the  same  fundamental 
law.  the  Constitution,  which  declares  the 
executive  branch  to  be  Independent  ot  the 
other  two  branches,  and  gives  It  the  right 
to  resist  unbounded  assertions  of  inquiry. 
If,  In  the  judgment  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
prlvau  witnesses  may  rightfully  refuse  to 
answer,  the  President  and  heads  of  depart- 
ments have  their  rights  not  to  answer  in- 
quiries requiring  disclosure  of  confidential 
Information,  which  they  have  asserted  al- 
m<jst  from  the  bsglnntngs  of  our  Ouvern- 
ment. 

in.    ACTION  OF  THE  HOUSE  jrolCUST  COMMITTTa 

The  foregoing  decisions  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  which  declare  that  the  decision  of 
the  Executive  is  conclusive  in  matters  In- 
volving the  exercise  of  political  and  Ex- 
ecutive discretion,  have  been  acted  upon  by 
the  House  of  Representatives.  Thus,  in  1879, 
during  the  administration  of  President 
Hayes,  the  House  Judiciary  Committee  had 
to  deal  with  the  failure  of  George  F.  Seward, 
Consul  General  of  the  United  States  in  China, 
to  testify  before  the  House  Committee  on 
Expenditures  in  the  State  Department. 
Seward  had  failed  to  produce  records,  pur- 
suant to  a  subpena.  The  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee report  stated  that  Seward  was  not 
in  contempt  for  the  following  reason: 

"And  whenever  the  President  has  re- 
turned (as  scxnetlmes  he  has)  that,  in  his 
Judgment,  it  was  not  consistent  with  the 
public  hiterest  to  give  the  Hcuse  such  In- 
formation, no  further  proceedings  have  ever 
been  taken  to  compel  the  production  of 
such  information.  Indeed,  upon  principle. 
It  would  seem  that  this  must  Ije  so.  The 
Executive  is  as  independent  of  either  House 
of  Congress  as  either  House  of  Congress  is 
independent  of  him,  and  they  cannot  call 
for  the  records  of  his  action  or  the  action 
of  his  officers  against  his  consent,  any  more 
than  he  can  call  for  any  of  the  Journals  and 
records  of  the  House  or  Senate"  (Rept.  No. 
141,  p.  3.  45th  Cong.,  3d  sess.). 

The  report  concluded  by  boiling  the  issue 
down  to  this  narrow  point:  Who  is  the  best 
Judge,  in  a  close  case,  of  the  propriety  of 
divulging  to  any  committee  of  the  House 
"state  secrets?"  Is  it  the  House  or  Is  It  the 
President?     We  quote  from  the  report: 

"Somebody  must  Judge  upon  this  point. 
It  clearly  cannot  be  the  House  or  Its  com- 
mittee, because  they  cannot  know  the  Im- 
portance of  having  the  doings  of  the  execu- 
tive department  kept  secret.  The  head  of 
the  executive  department,  therefore,  must 
be  the  Judge  In  such  case  and  decide  it  upon 
his  own  responsibility  to  the  people,  and  to 
the  House,  upon  a  case  of  Impeachment 
brought  against  him  for  so  doing,  if  his  acts 
are  causeless,  malicious,  willfuly  wrong,  or 
to  the  detriment  of  the  public  Interests" 
(Rept.  No.  141,  pp.  3-4,  45th  Cong.,  3d  sess.). 

rv.   CONCLtJSIOlf 

In  the  light  of  the  foregoing,  the  resolu- 
tion appears  to  constitute  an  unc<Mistltu- 


tlonal     encroachment     by     the     legislative 
branch  upon  the  executive  branch. 


The  Committee  on  Un-Amerkan 
Actiyities 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ARTHUR  G.  KLEIN 

or   NXW   YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT A-HVES 
Thursday,  April  22,  1948 

Mr.  KLEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  I  am  inserting  in  the  Ricord  a 
sober  and  convincing  statement  regard- 
ing the  procedures  of  the  Committee  on 
Un-Amtrican  Activities, 

In  this  statement  45  teachers  in  27 
American  law  schools  in  all  ftectiotu  of 
the  country,  including  38  profeseon  and 
seven  deans,  have  requested  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jrrsey  IMr.  THOMAil, 
the  chairman  of  the  committee,  to  avoid 
proceedings  "tending  to  undermine  or 
destroy  our  free  instltutiotui." 

The  announced  hrarlngs  at  which  Dr. 
Edward  U.  Condon,  Chief  ot  the  Bureau 
of  Standards,  wm  to  have  had  an  op- 
portunity to  appear  publicly  to  answer 
charges  made  against  his  discretion  and 
loyalty,  was  the  occasion  for  the  issu- 
ance of  the  statement. 

Unfortunately,  the  hearings  were  post- 
poned. 

However,  the  suggestions  and  the 
criticisms  offered  by  the  law  teachers 
are  valid  still,  and  if  anything  more 
valid  and  pertinent  to  the  committee 
procedures  today. 

UNIQUENESS    OT    COMMITTEX    SUGGESTED 

I  have  read  the  statement  with  unusual 
interest  and  approbation  because  the 
uniqueness  of  this  committee  under  the 
mandate  of  the  rule,  a  point  I  have 
stressed  before  to  this  House,  is  accented, 
and  because  concrete  suggestions  as  to 
improvement  of  the  committee  proce- 
dures are  made  which  largely  coincide 
with  what  I  have  myself  suggested. 

The  professors  condemned  proclama- 
tions of  guilt  before  hearings  have  been 
afforded  the  accused.  They  pointed  out 
that  a  hearing  which  occurs  after  the 
conclusions  have  already  been  stated 
may  degenerate  into  a  mere  effort  to 
sustain  the  findings  and  thus  lose  its 
basic  value  as  a  means  of  learning  the 
facts. 

Suggested  as  necessary  safeguards 
were  six  proposals  providing  the  accused 
the  rights  fully  to  receive  and  answer 
charges,  call  witnesses,  have  the  aid  and 
advice  of  counsel,  be  permitted  cross- 
examination  of  witnesses  making  derog- 
atory statements,  suid  have  the  case  de- 
termined only  on  the  basis  of  the  ma- 
terial presented  at  the  hearing. 

The  dignified  examination  of  the 
methods  heretofore  followed  by  the  com- 
mittee supports  the  fears  of  those  of  us 
who  have  felt  that  the  dignity  of  the 
House  has  been  endangered  on  many 
occasions.  The  signers  of  this  state- 
ment cannot  be  easily  impimged  on  po- 
litical grounds;  their  opinion  must  carry 
weight  with  all  of  us. 
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full  text  of  the  statements  and  a 
names  of  the  signers  follows: 

Aran.  15.  1948. 
Paknsu.  Thomas. 
H^use  Office  Building . 

Was^lngton,  D.  C. 

Ml.  Thomas:   We  wbo  address  this 

to  you  are  teacbers  In  American  law 

We  are  deeply  concerned  wltb  tb« 

lUon  of  joatlce  and  wltb  tbe  tt- 

of  ■ovsmmcntal  processes.     We 

llsen  troubled  In  the  psst  by  wbat  we  b«> 

o  bave  been  tbe  Imperfect  procedures 

House   Committee   on    Un-American 

We  are  informed  tbat  on  April 

committee,  under  your  cbalrmanablp. 

r  cbargas  against  Dr.  Edward  U   Con- 

tbe  national  Bureau  of  Standards. 

<|ondqn  oaM  furnishes  an  occislon  to 

UM  WMDmlttee's  procedural  metb- 

a  view  to  aitatBtslng  the  possibility 

ustlcs   now  unt  Ml   the   future.    We 

respectfully  submit  to  tbe  com- 

throxigb  you  tbe  foUowtng  observa- 

ueesMiv*  etuUnnsn  and  tbe  mv- 

i^embcrs  of   tbe  House   Committee   on 
ActlrUles   have  stressed   tbat 
ittec's  <peclal  function  Is  to  dls- 
and    expose    un-American    or    sub- 
actlTlties.     Tbls     function     Is     not 
wltb  a  view  to  recom* 
but  Is  deemed   by   tbe 
ttee  to  be  an  and  In  itself.    The  com- 
bas   tberefore   often    employed   dls- 
publlcity  as  a  means  of  penalizing 
iwaglng  those  wbo  bave  In  Its  opln- 
In  un-Amerlcsn  sctivitles.    Tbe 
tee's   proceedings   lead   to   proclama- 
>f  guilt,  rather  tban  to  generalized  cor- 
proposals.     Since    these    proclama- 
nay.  In  their  Impact,  be  no  leas  dam- 
tban    a    Judgment    pronounced    after 
It  Is  appropriate  tbat  they  should  be 
until  a  full  and  fair   inquiry   has 
Tiade      A   hearing  which   occurs   after 
c  inclusions    have    already    been    stated 
<  legenerate  Into  a  mere  effort  to  sus- 
llndln«s,  and  may  tbus  lose  Its  basic 
as  a  means  of  learning  the  facts, 
well-understood  distinction  exists  be- 
legislative  hearings  and  Judicial  trials, 
niethods  of  tbe  latter  cannot  be  trans- 
bodily  Into  the  former.     It  Is  clear, 
tbat   the  comnUttee's   proeeedlngs 
In    all    respects   like   tbe   customary 
ive   Inquiry.     On    the   contrary,   tbey 
Involve   Individualised   determlna- 
which   resemble   those   made    through 
iroceesea.     It    is   entirely   appropriate, 
tbat  the  committee  should  utilize 
methods   which   generations   of   ei- 
have  proved  to  be  usefxil  and  fair. 
In  tbe  Condon  case  but  In  all  slml- 
tters  with  wblcb  tbe  committee  may 
1.  the  committee,  we  believe,  should 
obeanre    tbe    following    proce- 
lafeguards: 

Opportunity    should    be    afforded    an 
person  to  answer  tbe  charges  against 
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To  tbls  end   be  should   be   permitted 

witnesses  In  his  own  behalf  as  well 

an  oral  or  written  statement  in  bis 

dfcfenae. 

[f  the  opportunity  to  meet  charges  Is 

eal,  rather  than  merely  formal,  a  per- 

ho    Under    the    committee's    scrutiny 

be  fully  apprised  of  tbe  matters  into 

the   committee   proposes   to   inquire. 

committee,    moreover,    should    Identity 

tnesses  upon  whose  testimony  it  baa 

In   commencing  tbe  proceedings  and 

It  intends  to  produce  at  tbe  bearing. 

A  person  wbo  is  in  actuality  though 

not   In   legal   contemplation   a  de- 

t  in  proceedings  before  the  commit- 

be  allowed  to  bave  tbe  advice 


rikould 


If   IwUmnrnj  advena  to  an   indtvid- 

I  baracter  or  reputation  is  to  be  relied 

or   publlsbed    by   tbe  comnUttee.  tbe 

who  gives  tbat  testimony  should  be 


available     for     reasonably     limited     cross- 
examination: 

(f)  Conclusions  which  tbe  committee  may 
draw  concerning  an  Individual  who  has  In 
effect  been  tried  in  a  bearing  before  tbe 
committee  should  be  based  on  the  material 
preaented  at  the  bearing  and  should  not  rest 
on  MBdIacloaad  material  in  tbe  committee's 
files. 

As  ths  Supreme  Court  reminded  us  but 
a  few  days  ago.  In  re  Oliver  (M  Supreme 
Court  409.  507).  "A  person's  right  to  res- 
sonabU  notice  of  a  charge  against  him.  and 
an  opportunity  to  be  beard  In  bis  defense — 
a  right  to  bis  day  in  court — are  basic  in 
our  system  of  Jurisprudence;  end  these  rights 
Include,  as  a  minimum,  a  right  to  eiamlne 
tbe  witnesses  sgslnst  him.  to  offer  testi- 
mony, and  to  be  represented  l>y  counsel." 

Sejpirdleas  of  its  past  record,  the  House 
Commtiiee  on  Un-Americsn  Activittea  should 
now  adopt  procedures  which,  in  accordance 
with  our  American  traditions,  will  protect 
basic  righu  We  are  confident  tbat  the 
eocnmlttee  members  Join  with  us  in  devo- 
tion to  these  fundamental  traditions  and 
win  be  anxious  to  svoid  any  proceeding 
teuding  to  undermine  or  destroy  our  free 
instltutioru. 
Respectfully  submitted 

Prof.  Albert  R.  Belsel.  Jr  .  Boston  Uni- 
versity School  of  Law;  Prof.  Jacob  H. 
Beuscher.  University  of  Wlaoooaln  Law 
School;  Dean  Frederick  K.  Beutel.  Uni- 
versity of  Nebrasks  College  of  Law; 
Prof.  Arthur  L.  Brown.  Boston  College 
Law  School;  Prof.  Clark  Byse.  Univer- 
sity of  Pennsylvsnls  Law  School.  Prof. 
Wtliard  B  Cowles.  University  of  Ne- 
braska College  of  Law;  Prof.  Kenneth 
C  Davis.  University  of  Texas  School 
of  Law;  Prof.  E.  Merrick  Dodd.  Har- 
vard University  Law  School;  Prof  Ed- 
gar M.  Ourfee.  University  of  Michigan 
Law  School:  Prof.  Ralph  P.  Fuchs.  In- 
diana University  School  ot  Law;  Dean 
Bernard  C  Gavit.  Indiana  University 
School  of  Law;  Prof.  Walter  Gellhorn. 
Columbia  University  School  of  Law; 
Prof.  Oeorge  W.  Ooble.  University  of 
IlUnola  College  of  Law;  Dean  Brwin 
H.  Oriswold.  Harvard  University  Lsw 
School:  Dean  Earl  O.  Harrison.  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania  Law  School; 
Prof.  Harold  C  Havighurst.  North- 
western  University  School  of  Law; 
Prof  J  WlUard  Hurst.  University  of 
Wisconsin  Law  School;  Prof.  Jacob  D 
Byman.  University  of  Buffalo  School 
of  Law;  Prof  Louis  L.  Jaffa.  University 
of  Buffalo  School  of  Law;  Prof.  Flem- 
ing James.  Jr..  Tale  Law  School;  Dean 
Wilber  G.  Katz.  University  of  Chi- 
cago Law  School:  Dean  W.  Page  Kee- 
too.  University  of  Oklahoma  School 
of  Law;  Prof.  Frank  R.  Kennedy.  Uni- 
versity of  Iowa  College  of  Law.  Deaji 
Mason  Ladd.  University  of  Iowa  OoUage 
of  Law;  Prof.  Tbonuw  F.  Lambert.  Jr., 
Bt^ton  University  School  of  Law;  Prof. 
Elvln  R.  Latty.  Duke  University  School 
of  Law;  Prof.  Karl  N.  Llewellyn.  Colum- 
bia University  School  of  Law:  Prof 
Douglas  B  Maggs.  Duke  University 
School  of  Law.  Prof.  Robert  C.  Math- 
er's. Ohio  State  University  College  of 
Law;  Prof.  Myres  S.  McE>ougal.  Tale 
Law  School:  Prof.  Maurice  H  Merrill. 
University  of  Oklahoma  School  of  Lav; 
Prof.  WUllam  Robert  Ming.  Jr..  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago  Law  School;  Prof. 
Clarence  Morris.  University  of  Texas 
School  of  Law;  Prof.  Nathaniel  L.  Na- 
thanson.  Northwestern  University 
School  of  Law;  Prof.  Oeorge  E.  Pal- 
mer. University  of  Michigan  Law 
Btbool:  Prof.  Max  Radin.  University 
at  California  School  of  Jurisprudence; 
Prof.  Horace  B.  Read.  University  of 
miiaiita  Law  School;  Prof  Kenneth 
R.  HadOen.  University  of  Vlrguua  De- 
partment of  Law:  Prof.  Stefan  A.  Rie- 
seuXeld.  University  of  MlnncsoU  Law 
School:  Prof.  Russell  N  Sullivan.  Uni- 


versity of  Illinois  College  of  Law;  Prof. 
Arthur  E.  Sutherland.  Jr  ,  Cornell  Law 
School:  Prof.  Lowell  Turrentlne,  Stan- 
ford University  Law  School;  Prof. 
Lewis  Tyree.  Rutgers  University  School 
of  Law;  Prof.  M.  T.  Van  Hecke.  Univer- 
sity of  North  Carolina  School  of  Law; 
Prof.  Bertram  F.  WlUcoz,  Cornell  Law 
Bcbool. 


ExportaticB  of  Tobacco  to  Germany 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  B.  UMSTEAD 

or  MOaTM  CAaOLIMA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  April  22.  1948 

Mr  UMSTEAO.  Mr.  Pre.<(ldent.  I  aAk 
unanimou.%  consent  to  Inj^ert  In  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  RccoRD  a  statement  made 
by  me  to  the  Senate  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee on  December  17,  1947,  with  refer- 
ence to  tobacco,  and  also  to  insert  cer- 
tain other  parts  of  the  hearings  with  re(-> 
erence  thereto. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment, together  with  other  excerpts  from 
the  hearing.s,  was  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  RicoRD,  a^  follows: 
STATSMKirr   or    Hoi«.    Wuxiam    B.    Umstcad. 

*Mw%tmwm  or  THX  UNrTXO  STATXS  SENATK  FkOM 
THE  STATZ  or  NOBTH  Cazouna 

TOBACCO  PtTVCRASIS  rAVOBXD 

Senator  Umstxao.  Mr.  Cbsirman  and  mem- 
bers of  the  committee,  I  understsnd  that  you 
are  now  considering  additional  appropria- 
tions to  cover  the  expense  in  connection  with 
tbe  occupation  of  Germany  and  Japan  for 
the  balance  of  this  fiscal  year. 

In  view  of  the  tremendous  cost  Incident 
to  the  occupation  of  Germany,  the  pressing 
problem  of  the  rehabuitatlon  of  Germany 
and  its  effect  upon  our  economy.  I  avail 
myself  of  tbls  opportunity  to  present  some 
facts  with  reference  to  tobacco  which  I  deem 
srorthy  of  your  conaideration. 

In  dealing  with  our  problems  In  Germsny 
and  other  foreign  countries.  I  think  it  is 
highly  important  that  we  make  every  effort 
to  preserve  markets  for  our  products  which 
bave  been  historically  export  products.  Un- 
less this  is  done,  we  shall  develop  domestic 
problems  which  will  Mriously  and  adversely 
affect  certain  groups  of  our  own  people  and 
segments  of  our  national  economy. 

STATISTICS  OM  TOBACCO 

When  the  colonists  first  came  to  America, 
they  found  tbe  Indians  smoking  tobacco. 
By  1640  tobacco  had  become  so  important  in 
tbe  Colony  of  Virginia  that  it  was  made  legal 
tender.  As  time  passed.  It  l>ecame.  and  has 
remained,  an  agricultural  product  of  tremen- 
dous importance  to  the  United  States  and  to 
tbe  world. 

There  are  now  approximately  750.000  farm 
famillea  engaced  In  the  production  of  tobacco 
on  apptoaU—tely  550.000  farms  In  21  States. 
There  was  produced  In  the  United  States  in 
1946  about  3.312.000.000  pounds  uf  tobacco 
of  all  types,  and  its  cash  value  was  about 
$1,041,196,000.  ThU  amount,  as  I  recall  It. 
was  about  4  percent  of  tbe  total  farm  income 
in  the  United  States  In  1946.  It  It  estimated 
that  tbe  1947  crop  will  be  2,190.000  pcunds, 
with  a  value  of  9945.000.000. 

It  Is  estimated  that  the  tobacco  industry, 
eseludlng  fsrm  labor  and  including  the  sell- 
ing on  warehouse  floors,  redrylng.  transpor- 
tation, and  manufacturing,  affords  employ- 
ment far  m  excess  of  200,000  people.  Tbe 
estimated  value  of  tobacco  products  manu- 
facttired  in  the  United  States  for  1947  is 
•a.750.000.000 
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The  receipts  from  Federal  taxes  on  tobacco 
products  In  the  United  States  in  the  fiscal 
year  of  1946  amounted  to  91.165.619.000.  and, 
In  1947,  an  estimated  •1.237.768.000.  These 
figures  Indicate  that  taxes  on  tobacco  prod- 
ucts account  for  about  one  thirty-sixth  of 
the  total  revenue  collected  by  the  Federal 
Government,  and  the  amount  of  taxes  col- 
lected is  considerably  more  than  the  total 
amount  paid  to  the  farmers  for  the  entire 
crop. 

I  present  the  above  fscts  to  show  to  tbls 
committee  the  tremendous  Importance  of 
tobaeoo  from  the  sundpolnt  of  agriculture. 
tndtwtry,  and  Federal  revenue,  and  to  em- 
pHpiiw  Its  importance  to  our  national 
oconoBiy. 

xxroBT  arrvATioM 

Throtighout  the  years  from  30  to  30  per- 
cent of  our  tobacco  has  t>ecn  exported.  Due 
to  a  shortage  of  dollars  In  foreign  countries, 
and  tbe  disruption  of  foreign  trade,  our  for- 
eign markru  for  tobacco  are  now  seriously 
endangered. 

MAaXBTINO    QUOTAS    AKD    LOAMS 

Under  the  marketing  statutes  now  In 
opcrstlon.  both  flue-cured  and  burley  to- 
bacco are  produced  under  quotas.  Tlie  pur- 
pose of  tbe  marketing  quotas  Is  to  keep  pro- 
duction In  line  with  consumption,  taking 
Into  consideration  the  export  trade. 

This  Is  intended  to  prevent  tbe  price  to 
the  farmers  from  fslUnf?  below  parity.  The 
prices  are  supported  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment at  90  percent  of  parity.  Under  this 
procedure  ths  Government  loaned  on  241,- 
000.000  pounds  of  the  1946  crop  the  sum  cf 
985.836.548.  and  It  is  estimated  that  the 
Governn-.rnt  will  lend  on  306.000.000  pounds 
of  the  1947  crop  the  sum  of  $127,000,000. 

This  means  tbat  at  the  end  of  this  mar- 
keting season  the  Government  will  have 
loaned  on  tobacco  the  total  sum  of  about 
tai2.000.000.  and  will  bave  on  hand  approxi- 
mately 647.000.000  pounds  of  tobacco.  Tbls 
does  not  mean  that  the  Government  will  lose 
this  amount. 

ACKKAOB    RZDtTCnONS 

After  it  has  been  redried  and  properly 
stored,  tobacco  is  not  a  perishable  product. 
The  acreage  for  bright  leaf  flue-cured  tobacco 
for  1948  has  been  reduced  28  percent  by  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  under  the  1947  acre- 
age. The  acreage  for  other  types  of  tobacco 
will  also  be  cut  as  much  as  necessary  to  bring 
production  In  line  with  consumption,  l)oth 
domestic  and  foreign.  Although  domestic 
consumption  is  sUU  Increasing,  our  export 
trade  in  tobacco  continues  to  be  of  vital 
Importance. 

VlfTfZD   STATia    KZPOBT   POTCimAL    IN    CEBMANT 

During  and  since  World  War  II.  the  wide 
di-stribution  of  American  cigarettes  in  foreign 
countries,  according  to  the  Information  avail- 
able, cultivated  on  tbe  part  of  tbe  citizens 
of  the  foreign  countries  a  taste  and  desire 
for  Amerlmn  tobacco. 

We  are  told  that  this  is  true  In  Germany, 
and  that  today  American  cigarettes  have  al- 
most become  a  medium  of  exchange  among 
the  German  people.  If  it  is  possible  to  do  so, 
this  desire  for  our  tobacco  and  tobacco  prod- 
ucts should  be  preserved. 

The  tobacco  factories  In  Germany  a  number 
of  years  before  the  war  used  about  250.000,- 
000  pounds  of  leaf  tobacco  annually.  Only 
one-flfth  of  this  tobacco  was  produced  In 
Oermanv;  the  remainder  was  Imported. 

Roughly,  one-hnlf  of  the  German  popula- 
tion, or  about  43.000.000  people,  reside  in  the 
American-British  zones.  At  this  time,  tbe 
German  tobacco  industry  in  these  zones  is 
processing"  3,204,000  pounds  of  tobacco  a 
month,  which  means,  on  an  annual  basis, 
26'i  million  pounds  of  tobacco.  Tbls  is  less 
than  one-fifth  of  the  production  of  the  In- 
dustry in  prewar  years  on  the  basis  of  the 
divided  population  in  the  existing  zones. 
The  present  output  of  the  German  tobacco 
Industry,  therefore,  meets  only  a  fraction  of 
the  existing  demand,  based  upon  production 
prior  to  tbe  war. 


These  figures,  of  course,  do  not  take  Into 
consideration  the  fact  that  the  distribution 
of  American  cigarettes  in  Germany  since  the 
end  of  tbe  war  has  admittedly  added  t<^he 
desire  for  cigarettes  by  the  German  people, 
and  has  created  a  tremendous  potential  mar- 
ket for  our  tobacco  and  tobacco  products. 
Certainly  this  market  should  be  preserved. 
In  my  Judgment,  it  can  be  done  by  furnish- 
ing to  the  German  tobacco  industry  the  type 
of  our  tobacco  normally  used  in  the  produc- 
tion of  cigarettes. 

AMZMOMUTT  BCQUZ8TX0  TO  PBOVIOZ,  APAST  ZBOM 
ABMT  rUMOS.  rOB  MAKING  AVAILABLZ  TO  CEB- 
MANT TOBACCO  HELD  BY  COMMOOrTT  CREDIT 
COaPOBATION 

In  view  Of  tbe  foregoing  facts,  I  propose  to 
this  committee  that  tt  make  available  to 
Germany  at  least  100,000.000  pounds  of  to- 
bacco now  held  by  tbe  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  for  the  immediate  use  by  the 
German  tobacco  indiutry  in  the  production 
of  tobacco  products.  This  would  be  approxi- 
mately 1  year's  supply.  It  would  not  be  nec- 
essary to  send  all  of  this  amount  at  one  time, 
but  the  total  amount  should  t>e  set  aside 
and  made  available  so  as  to  assure  tbe  in- 
dustry of  continuous  operations  for  at  least 
12  months. 

This  tobacco  should  not.  In  my  opinion, 
be  paid  for  out  of  the  funds  requested  by 
the  Army  for  the  maintenance  of  the  Ger- 
man people.  It  should  be  considered  over 
and  above  such  requirements  and  based  upon 
what  I  consider  sound  business  procedure 
for  this  Government,  for  the  following  rea- 
sons: 

1.  It  would  dispose  of  a  substantial  part  of 
the  surplus  tobacco  now  on  hand,  would  re- 
lieve the  pressure  on  prices,  and  would  tend 
to  relieve  the  necessity  of  severe  cuts  in 
marketing  quotas. 

2.  It  would  preserve  a  tremendous  poten- 
tial market  for  American  tobacco  and  tobacco 
products  which  would  mean  much  to  this* 
country  when  Germany  has  been  rehabili- 
tated and  foreign  trade  is  revived  among  the 
nations. 

3.  It  would  reestablish  the  tobacco  Indus- 
try In  Germany  and  make  some  contribution 
toward  its  economic  rehabilitation. 

PUBPOSE  OF  FKOPOSED  AMENDMENT 

Furthermore,  it  is  the  objective  of  our  Gov- 
ernment to  place  Germany  on  a  sustaining 
basis  as  soon  as  possible,  and  thereby  reduce 
and  ultimately  eliminate  the  tremendous 
cost  now  being  placed  upon  this  Government 
In  connection  with  the  occupation  and  main- 
tenance of  Germany. 

The  foregoing  proposal  would  result  in 
making  available  to  the  German  people  a 
large  quantity  of  tobacco  products  made 
from  American  tobacco  which,  certainly,  in 
some  degree,  would  be  a  morale  builder  and, 
based  upon  the  statements  made  by  many 
people  who  have  been  In  Germany,  would 
probably  increase  German  production  both 
in  agriculture  and  industry.  Efven  a  small 
fraction  of  Increased  production  would  re- 
duce our  expenses  In  Germany  by  an  amount 
In  excess  of  the  cost  of  this  proposal. 

JDSnnCATlON  FOB  EXPENDrrDBE  SUGGESTED 

For  a  number  of  years  it  was  my  privilege 
to  serve  as  a  member  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee  in  the  Hoiise  of  Representatives. 
I  think  I  imderstand  in  some  measure  the 
seriousness  of  the  problems  which  confront 
this  committee,  and  especially  in  these  days 
when  it  is  necessary  to  guard  Federal  ex- 
penditures and  maintain,  as  far  as  possible, 
a  balanced  national  economy. 

In  the  light  of  these  objectives,  In  my 
judgment,  the  facts  which  I  have  submitted 
to  this  committee  constitute  a  sufficient 
Justification  for  the  expenditure  by  our  Gov- 
ernment of  the  amount  of  money  Involved 
in  this  proposal,  and  I  am  sincerely  of  the 
opinion  tbat  it  would  be  a  good  Investment. 

AMOTTNT  BZQUXSTZD 

Senator  Hatben.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  amount 
of    money    involved    vvould    depend    on    tbe 


price  paid  for  tbe  tobacco.  Now,  wbat  is  the 
average  price,  the  support  price,  at  which 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  has  taken 
on  this  540.000,000  pounds  of  tobacco  tbat 
they  bave  on  band? 

Senator  Umsteao.  The  average  price.  Sen- 
ator Hatozn.  as  I  understand  it.  of  the  to- 
bacco now  held  by  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  would  be  slightly  under  40  cents 
a  pound,  which  would  represent  a  cost  for 
the  100.000.000  pounds  of  a  little  leas  tban 
$40,000,000. 

objective  or  use  as  incentive  goods 

Senator  Hatden.  As  I  read  your  proposal, 
it  is  really  to  use  this  tobacco  r.s  Inccnt.ve 
goods:  tbat  Is  to  say.  t>e  placed  in  the  hands 
of  those  governing  Germany  and  u'.ln^  tba 
tobacco  in  a  way  to  get  more  production. 

Senator  Umstead.  Yes.  sir.  I  did  not  use 
tlie  word  "incentive."  but  certainly  It  U  tbe 
desire  and  the  idea  to  use  It  so  as  to  get 
more  pr'  duciion  in  Germany,  and  also  to 
reestablish  the  tobacco  industry  in  Germany. 

Senator  Hatdem.  Here  is  a  coal  miner  in 
tbe  Saar.  Uk  hp.»  a  stint  of  about  so  much 
coal  a  day.  Nuw.  they  could  say  to  him,  "If 
you  produce  more  coal,  you  get  a  package  of 
cigarettes." 

Senator  Umstead.  Yes,  sir:  and  yet  make 
those  cigarettes  there  m  Germany,  with  Ger- 
man machinery  and  Gernian  labor. 

Chairman  Bkidces,  Tbe  reason  you  say  that 
is  because  yoa  think  it  elf  ecu  our  economy 
and  our  wealth,  and  eventually  tbe  United 
States  might  profit  In  this  manner  and  in- 
crease German  production. 

Senator  Lmstead.  I  do  very  sincerely.  I 
think,  sir.  that  it  would  decrease  our  neces- 
sary expenditures  in  Germany,  and  it  would 
be  a  very  distinct  help  to  American  agricul- 
ture, American  industry,  and  to  our  Gov- 
ernment. 

genebal  rrsE  of  incentive  pouct 

Senator  Brooks.  Do  you  not  think,  Senator, 
that  that  is  true  of  most  goods  that  we  send 
over  there,  that  we  ought  to  have  a  policy  of 
Incentive  to  production  wherever  we  send 
this  food  and  supplies? 

Senator  Umstead.  Of  course.  Assuming 
that  we  are  giving  them  the  necessities  of 
life.  I  think  if  you  make  available  to  the 
German  people  tobacco  products,  that  it  will 
necessarily  result  In  a  higher  morale,  and 
will  Increase  production. 

ENDORSEMENT  OF  POUCT   PROPOSED 

Senator  Russell.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  want  to 
say  that  I  served  on  the  Senate  Subcommit- 
tee on  Agriculture  Appropriations  when  Sen- 
ator Umstead  was  on  the  House  Committee 
on  Agriculture  Appropriations,  and.  during 
those  years  we  had  to  deal  with  a  great  many 
problems  that  were  related  to  the  tobacco 
Industry,  and  particularly  the  tobacco  farmer, 
and  in  my  opinion.  Senator  Umstead  is  the 
greatest  expert  in  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  on  tobacco  because  be  knows  all 
phases  of  the  industry  from  the  time  the 
plants  are  put  out  in  the  beds  until  the  cig- 
arettes are  marketed  better  than  any  other 
man,  and  I  am  very  gratified  that  he  brought 
this  full  exposition  of  his  views  to  the  com- 
mittee. I  am  heartilv  in  accord  with  the 
policy  that  he  has  enunciated. 
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HON.  CHARLES  W.  TOBEY 

OF  NEW  HAMPSHOI 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  April  22,  1948 

Mr.  TOBEY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  article 
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"How  to  Beat  the  Communists," 
Walter  P.  Reuther.  which  appeared 
Pebruao'  28.  1948,  issue  of  Col- 
4iagazlne. 

received  an  estimate  which  in- 
that  the  cost  of  printing  the  ar- 

be  $195  25. 
e  being  no  objection,  the  article 
oildered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
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Vow  To  Bxi%T  THx  Communists 

(By  Walter  P.  Keuther) 

.  in  the  course  of  our  United  Auto- 
Workers'   negotiations  with   General 
WUUam  F.  Knudsen.  then  president 
corporation,  pointed  a  big  (oreflnger 
I  nd  cried.  "Now  sec  here.  Reuther,  we 

any  eommlasars  In  America." 
answer  I  gave  them  Is  the  answer  I 
give  today  to  the  question,  "How  can 
communism?"  It  Is  «n  answer  bol- 
by  11  years"  experience  In  the  day- 
struggle  for  CIO  survival  and  growth 

s   pace-settuig   auto   industry. 
Knudsen."  I  ssld.  "we  auto  workers 
tnt  oommlasars  any  more  than  you  do. 
t  you  and  other  powerful  leaders  of 
induat/y  do  about  helping  to  make 
wort  In  bread-and-butter  terms 
aversfr  man  and  his  family  will  deter- 
more   than   anything   we   auto 
do — whether  we  get  commissars  or 
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that  such  an  answer  will  not  com- 
)lease  thoee  who  have  been  stampeded 
present   anti-Red   hysteria   Into   the 
hat  there   Is  some  easy   formula  for 
the     Communists.     But     we     have 
the  Communists  In  the  United  Auto- 
Workers    and    we    can    speak    with 
There   Is   no  formula.     There   Is 
>   never-ending   task  of   making   de- 
work,  keeping  It  alive  and  fighting 
injustice;    expanding  and   enriching 
tangible  achievement.     Stopping  com- 
Is   only   a   negative   aspect   of   that 
infinitely   more   lm]?ortant   work, 
are    quack    cures    for    communism, 
cured  It   by   killing   the  limited   de- 
of  the  Weimar  Republic.    Mussolini 
It  by  throttling  Italian  freedom.     We 
[Jnited  States  still  have  time  to  avoid 
tal  extremes  and  to  prove  that  de- 
ls a  milUant.  up-to-date  creed — with 
strength  and  the  practical  political 
economic  know-how  to  meet  the  cbal- 
totalltarianlsm. 
)reas.  reporting  the  result  of  the  latest 
convention,  stated   that   Reuther 
a  decisive  victory  over  Communist 
But  to  call  this  Communist  defeat  a 
victory  for  me  is  to  obscure  the  most 
nt  development   In    the   auto   work- 
Hundreds  of  thousands  of  UAW  mem- 
only  In  Detroit  and  the  other  large 
centers,  but  in  Kokomo,  Oshawa, 
:  In  Canada,  New  England,  and  the 
Sbuth — these  are  the  men  and  women 
t  >pped  communism  In  the  auto  work- 
standing  up.  having  their  say,  and 
( ounted. 

cannot  selae  power  In  a  na- 
a  union  If  the  people  are  on  their  toes, 
kxiow  the  Issues,  and  are  offered  demo- 
1  eadershlp  built  aroimd  a  positive  pro- 
[  action.  The  Inertia  and  indifference 
average  citizen  or  union  member  are 
valuable  assets  the  Communists 
Working  as  a  well-disciplined  minor- 
cultivate  this  paaslvlty  and  thereby 
Inunoblllze  the  democratic  major- 
tbose  individuals  and  groups 
of  providing  leadership  and  direction 
In  thd  fight  against  both  Red  and  black 
totallti  ^nanism. 

The  momentum  of  a  positive  democratic 

progra  a  la  the  only  final  answer  to  both  the 

and  the  storm  trooper. 

our  experience  In  the  UAW -CIO.  we 

ikarnad  that  there  are  two  major  ob- 
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to  be  overcome  before  decent  union- 
honest  liberals  are  ready  to  fight  the 
Communists.  The  first  obstacle  might  t>e 
called  the  united-front  psychology;  the  sec- 
ond, fear  of  the  Communists'  highly  devel- 
oped technique  of  nam*  calling  and  char- 
acter aaaasslnatlon. 

We  have  Just  emerged  from  a  period  tn 
which  many  non-Communist  progressives 
made  common  cause  with  the  Stalinists  In 
tbe  misguided  belief  that  contemporary 
operates  from  ethical  and  moral 
of  a  certain  validity.  The  delu- 
sion still  persists  in  many  quarters:  Henry 
Wallace's  third-party  movement  was  fathered 
by  It  The  liberal  who  succumbs  to  the 
united-front  lure  believes  that  Communists 
are  simply  democraU-ln-a-hurry.  He  points 
to  their  concern  over  civil  liberties  (when  it 
suits  the  party  line),  their  loud  support  for 
price  and  rent  controls,  their  advocacy  of  full 
employment,  health,  social-security,  and 
minimum-wage  legislation.  And  he  asks: 
"Since  the  Communists  are  going  my  way, 
why  shouldn't  I  travel  with  them?" 

The  answer,  of  course.  Is  that  Communist 
concern  for  progressive  reform  under  parlia- 
mentary democracy  is  little  more  than  a  tem- 
porary expedient,  designed  to  enlist  as  many 
allies  as  possible  against  the  day  when  tbe 
class  struggle  attains  its  climax  In  revolution 
and  the  dictatorship  of  the  proleUrlat.  The 
Communist  Parties  of  the  world  are  the  self- 
appointed  midwlves  of  this  violent  historical 
birth.  Moreover,  in  the  course  of  the  last 
generation.  Communists  have  come  to  Iden- 
tify the  interests  of  the  worlds  peoples  with 
the  needs  of  the  Soviet  Union.  Their  sub- 
servience to  the  Kremlin  and  their  shifts  on 
trade-union  issues  as  Moscow  winds  veer  can 
become  the  Achilles  heel  of  the  domestic 
Stalinists  if  honest  progressives  in  the  labor 
movement  carry  the  fight  to  them. 

An  amusing  consequence  of  Communist 
acrobatics  cropped  up  in  the  Wayne  County 
CIO  Council.  Shortly  before  the  invasion  of 
Russia,  the  Communist  clique  in  a  UAW  local 
union  had  slipped  a  resolution  condemning 
the  imperialist  war  past  a  sparsely  attended 
local  membership  meeting  and  had  forwarded 
It  to  the  council  for  endorsement,  after  re- 
leasing it  to  the  press.  The  Nazi  attack  fol- 
lowed. The  Communists  maneuvered  a  spe- 
cial meeting  at  the  same  local  and  quickly 
passed  another  resolution  reflecting  the  new. 
superpatrlotlc  line.  The  imperialist  blood 
bath  had  now  become  a  holy  crxisade. 

This  resolution  was  also  given  to  the  press 
as  the  official  position  of  the  local  and  sent 
to  the  council  for  action.  When  the  council 
met.  the  two  conflicting  resolutions  from  the 
same  local  were  read — and  a  motion  was 
made  to  refer  both  of  them  back  to  their 
.«ource.  with  the  recommendation  that  the 
local  union  make  up  its  mind. 

A   MISTAKE  THAT   MtTST   BK   AVOIOEO 

Progressives  must  expose  Stalinist  duplici- 
ty without  qualms.  To  outlaw  their  party 
and  drive  them  underground  is  not  the  an- 
swer. Such  action  would  enable  them  to 
drape  themselves  in  the  clc4ik  of  martyrdom 
and  would  make  more  difficult  tbe  task  of 
detecting  their  activities. 

Exposure,  not  repression,  must  be  our  goal. 
We  must  get  the  Communists  out  of  the 
political  back  alleys  and  walk  them  up  Main 
Street  in  the  full  light  of  Informed  opinion. 
No  sober  public  examination  of  their  un- 
adorned doctrine  and  purposes  can  fall  to 
reveal  them  as  frauds. 

While  the  American  Stalinists  may  quote 
democratic  scripture  for  their  piu'poses,  they 
are  neither  good  Democrats  nor  good  Ameri- 
cans. 

Yet  many  genuine  liberals  who  understand 
that  the  Communists  have  only  a  provisional 
Interest  in  tbe  democratic  process  are  Im- 
mobilized by  fear  of  Communist  character 
assassination  and  abuse — and  they  are  dis- 
gusted by  the  stupid  and  indiscriminate 
Dles-Rankln-Thomas  brand  of  Red-bait- 
ing.   Such   indiscriminate   lumping   of   the 


CommiuoMa  and  the  non-Communists  givf« 
to  the  fftaltntttt  the  protective  coloration  , 
which  Is  tbelr  most  effective  means  of  de- 
fense The  hysteria  engendered  by  the  new 
"lUpublican  Dies  committee"  Is  creating  the 
same  confusion,  hitting  the  very  witch-hunt 
pitch  required  by  Communist  starteglsts. 
The  Communisu  know  how  to  exploit  this 
confusion,  how  to  Intensify  It.  Witch  hums 
rather  than  legitimate  and  sober  exposure. 
moreover,  lend  an  aura  of  rlghteotuneas  '.o 
the  Stalinlsu'  own  technique  of  abuse  ai.d 
slander. 

We  In  the  UAW  took  the  Communists  on 
without  illusions.  We  were  determined  nit 
to  be  diverted  from  our  program  by  any 
amount  of  Communist  Invective  or  distor- 
tion. 

We  understood  that  the  alternative  to  a 
finish  fight  was  Communist  control  of  our 
imion.  Such  an  understanding  comes  pain- 
fully; nobody  enjoys  the  dally  diet  of  vulg.ir 
Insult  in  the  Communist  press  which  Is  the 
lot  of  those  who  challenge  the  party.  Morris 
Muster,  former  president  of  the  CIO  Furni- 
ture Workers'  Union,  for  example,  resigned 
under  the  Incessant  hammering  of  the  Com- 
munists, after  releasing  a  bitter  statement 
exposing  the  extent  of  their  infiltration  si 
his  union.  But  he  should  have  conslden-d 
the  fact  that  when  decent  unionists  lo>e 
stomach  for  the  struggle,  they  surrender  tlie 
field  to  the  Communists. 

Honest  progressives  In  the  UAW  had  ample 
cause  for  dlagust  as  the  CP  machine  sllpp«:d 
Into  high  gear  In  the  preconventton  struggle. 
Tbe  Stalinist  bloc  In  the  auto  workers  wis 
responsible  for  publishing  snd  distributing 
to  the  membership  more  than  2.(K!0.000  pieces 
of  literature. 

In  addition  to  a  weekly  propaganda  pap<r, 
they  prepared  and  circulated  nationally  a 
35-page  mai^azine  called  the  Bosses'  Bey. 
replete  with  distortion,  fabrication,  and 
forgery,  which  sought  to  prove  that  I  wis 
a  clever  servant  of  General  Motors  and  tAs 
National  Association  of  Manufacturers.  Rs- 
spondlng  to  a  full  report  which  I  had  issu  >Wy 
to  the  membership,  which  had  minced  :'.o 
words  in  describing  the  conflict  within  oar 
ranks,  the  left-wing  majority  on  the  int«r- 
natlonal  executive  board  adopted  a  resolu- 
tion reflecting  the  Communist  view  that  I 
was  a  traitor  and  an  agent  of  Wall  Street. 

•Tulflllment  of  Reuther's  prcgram,"  the 
resolution  charged,  "would  put  him  in  such 
distinguished  company  that  the  Labor  Man- 
agement Relations  Act  of  1947  mi;?ht  well  be 
called  the  Taft-Hartley-Reuther  Act. 

This  association  of  my  name  with  T.ift 
was  a  prelude  to  the  more  ambitious  nra- 
neuver  executed  shortly  thereafter  by  a  prrs.<« 
agent  hired  by  the  opposition.  It  soon  <  e- 
veloped  that  I  was  being  boomed  for  V  re 
President  as  a  running  mate  with  none  otl.er 
than  Senator  Tait.  This  blg-lle  technique 
was  perha^^-  brUiant  as  a  public-relaticns 
maneuver,  but  we  exposed  it.  as  a  rep<'at 
performance  of  a  campaign  by  the  Co  n- 
munlsts  during  the  war.  when  they  adi  o- 
cated  a  return  to  piecework  and  speed-up  In 
the  auto  plants. 

To  those  who  are  Just  l)eglnnlng  to  face 
the  unpleasant  necessity  of  combating  Con- 
munists  in  their  local  unions,  veteran  groi4>s 
and  other  organizations,  we  can  offer  oily 
the  simple  recommendation:  Names  can't 
hurt  you.  W^e  must  have  the  courage  to 
speak  up. 

Once  committed  to  the  struggle  agal  ut 
Communists,  honest  liberals  must  gu  ird 
against  the  temptation  to  Join  forces  wah 
or  accept  help  from  those  whose  only  badge 
of  fraternity  is  their  antlcommunlsm.  It  is 
fatal  to  resist  communism  by  courting  re- 
action. The  chief  weakness  of  Amerl(an 
foreign  policy  Is  the  predilection  of  our  Stite 
Department  for  dealing  with  anybody  «ho 
will  promise  to  hate  communism.  And  'he 
most  dangerous  error  Into  which  any  do- 
mestic offensive  against  Stalinism  can  lall 
Is  that  of  assuming  that  every  foe  of  Coaa- 
munlsts  Is  a  friend  of  democracy. 
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Tn«  covniMoa  wash  t  Hn-prrn. 
We  did  not  make  that  mistake  In  the  UAW. 
At  the  height  of  our  campaign  against  CP 
Infiltration  In  our  union,  Michigan's  Gov- 
ernor Sigler  descended  upon  Washington  as 
an  expert  witneas  in  the  Red  probe.  Mr. 
Sigler  s  authority  on  the  subject  of  com- 
munism derived  from  a  few  easy  victories  won 
on  Michigan  campuses  over  the  American 
Touth  for  I>emocracy.  latter-day  name  for  the 
Toung  Ccmmunlst  League. 

The  Governor,  however.  Identified  as  sub- 
versive several  groups  which  vrere  nonexist- 
ent or  highly  respectable,  and  one  organl- 
eatlon    whose    members    Included   Detroit's 
chief  of   police   and   a   score  more   of  that 
city's  mote  prominent  residenU.      Mr.  Sig- 
ler's  stock  as  an  expert  on  Communist-front 
organizations    fell   suddenly,    but    not    until 
he  hp.d  made  highly  damaging  allusions  to 
communism  in  tlic  auto  workers.     The  anti- 
Communist    forces    In    the    UAW,    however, 
did  not  make  the  fatal  mistake  of  regard- 
ing Sigler  as  a  potential  ally  In  our  fight. 
Antlcommtmlsm  is  not  sufficient.     Hitler. 
Mussolini,  Franco.  Perbn,  Rankin,  Bilbo,  and 
Gerald  L   K   Smith— all  could  pass  that  test. 
The  fight  against  ccanmunlsm  can  be  trans- 
formed from  a  self-defeating  clash  by  night 
Into  an  honest  engngement  in  which  decent 
people   can    participate   without   embarrass- 
ment only  by  a  passionate  belief  In  demo- 
cratic values  and  the  will  to  give  those  values 
practical  currency  In  the  lives  of  the  people. 
The   next   step    In   any   democratic   move 
to  combat  communism  must   be  an   awaie- 
neas  of  bow  the  Stalinist  parties  and  their 
adherents  function.      Conununlst  Uctics  In 
relation  to  the  labor  movement  have  shifted 
many  times  since  1917,  but  the  central  de- 
ilgn  has  never  altered.      In  1931  the  Third 
World    Congreee    of    the    Communist   Inter- 
national, legislating  on  the  "duties  of  Com- 
mimist  acUvity."   laid   down   tbe   following 
imperatives : 

"Communist  nuclei  must  be  formed  for 
the  daily  work  in  the  different  branches  of 
the  party  activities. 

"These  Communist  units  are  the  nuclei 
for  the  daily  Communist  work  In  military 
units,  trade  tmlons.  etc.  If  there  are  a 
greater  number  of  party  members  In  the 
same  factory  or  in  the  same  union,  etc., 
then  the  nucleus  is  enlarged  Into  a  faction. 
and  Its  work  U  directed  by  the  nucleus." 

The  same  Comintern  directive  contained 
clear  Instructions  for  Communist  action  In 
the  unions:  "In  those  capitalist  countries 
where  a  large  majority  of  the  proletariat  has 
not  yet  reached  revolutionary  consciousness, 
the  Communist  agitators  must  be  constantly 
on  the  lockout  fcjr  new  forms  of  propa- 
ganda. 

"The  factions  must  carefully  prepare  the 
participation  of  the  Communists  In  confer- 
ences and  meetings  of  the  trade-union  or- 
ganizations. For  instance,  they  must  elabo- 
rate proposals,  select  lectures  and  counsel. 
and  put  up  as  candidates  for  election  ca- 
pable, experienced,  and  energetic  comrades. '" 
The  Dally  Worker  stated  on  July  16.  1928: 
••Communism  is  a  revolutionary  tendency 
In  the  labor  movement  and  the  only 
representative  of  revolutionary  Marxism- 
Leninism;  as  such  It  Is  opposed  to  all  other 
tendencies  within  the  labor  movement." 

This  fanatical  preoccupation  with  con- 
quest of  organized  labor,  this  elaborate 
apparatus  of  propaganda  and  disruption,  the 
Stalinists,  over  the  past  several  years,  have 
brought  to  bear  on  the  United  Automobile 
Workers,  which  they  regard  as  the  strategic 
union  of  the  CIO. 

We  have  beaten  them.  The  story  of  bow 
we  did  it  reacis  almost  like  the  report  of  an 
experiment  in  creative  democracy,  and  iwo- 
vide*  a  demonsuation  of  techniques  which 
can  be  applied  In  the  larger  sUuggle  to  save 
democracy  in  tbe  world. 

Communists  have  never  had  much  suc- 
cess in  converting  workers  in  any  Indtistry 
to  their  dogmas.  But  where  the  Stalliiists 
had   net   been   able   to   convert,   they   suc- 


ceeded In  exerting  an  influence  far  out  of 
proportion  to  their  numerical  strength  by 
exploiting  the  Innocence  and  ambition  of 
men  and  women  In  positions  of  leadership. 

The  Communists  have  a  complete  political 
valet  service  which  they  offer  to  those  In 
public  life  and  in  the  unions  who.  fca-  what- 
ever reason,  accept  their  current  policies  ard 
fall  to  challenge  their  motives.  Henry  Wal- 
lace is  the  most  familiar  contemporary  ex- 
ample of  a  man  who  has  accepted  this 
Bervlce.  This  CP  service  provides  lu  ctistom- 
ers  with  ready-made  thoughts  on  all  subjects, 
ghost-writes  speeches,  arranges  meetings, 
engineers  applause,  and  Inflates  egos  as 
required. 

Recipients  of  the  service  ultimately  dis- 
cover, however,  that  they  have  become  boxed 
in,  thoroughly  dependent,  and  pliable  in- 
struments of  the  party  linemen. 

FEW   KXACH   HIGH   UNION  POSTS 

During  the  12  years  the  UAW-CIO  has 
existed  as  an  international  union,  the  Com- 
munists have  placed  only  one  party  member 
In  the  top  leadership  and  only  two  of 
the  faithful  on  oiu:  international  executive 
board.  Yet  they  have  prospered  In  our  midst 
until  recently,  because  they  so  skiUlully 
cultivated  persons  who  could  be  made,  in 
some  degree,  to  serve  their  purpoees.  It  was 
through  clever  manipulation  of  such  people 
that  the  Stalinists  acquired  an  Influence  In 
the  UAW  vastly  disproportionate  to  the  num- 
bers of  their  convinced  adherents. 

Working  through  such  strategically  placed 
victims,  the  Communists  captured  the 
leadership  of  a  number  of  local  unions  and 
could  count  on  assistance  from  certain  mem- 
bers on  the  regional  and  International  xmion 
staffs.  Machine-made  resolutions  promot- 
ing the  Communist  line  woiUd  pop  up  at 
union  meetings,  and  Communist  adeptness 
at  parliamentary  maneuver  would  get  them 
by  an  unalerted  membership. 

The  Communists  are  highly  skillful  in 
\islng  the  forms  of  democracy  to  subvert 
democracy.  But  In  local  after  local  union. 
non-Commtinist  members,  gradually  and 
after  many  painful  experiences,  awoke  to 
the  party's  contempt  for  the  rank  and  file, 
to  Its  methods  of  dlscotiraglng  attend.ince 
at  meetings,  to  Its  whole  strategy  of  spreau- 
Ing  conflict  and  sowing  confvision. 

The  Stalinists  suffered  their  first  crucial 
preconventlon  defeat  when  their  proposal 
to  merge  the  Communist -dominated  Farm 
Equipment  Workers  with  the  UAW  was  re- 
jected by  UAW  local  unions. 

In  the  summer  of  1947,  a  committee  of 
UAW  opposition  board  noembers  had  been 
meeting  secretly  with  officials  of  the  FB-CIO. 
Without  prior  notice,  they  presented  to  a 
UAW  executive  board  meeting  a  plan  for 
merging  the  two  organizations,  both  of  which 
have  Jurisdiction  In  the  agricultural  Im- 
plement industry.  What  foUowed  might  be 
regarded  as  a  controlled  experlmem;  In  the 
technique  of  fighting  Communists  without 
succumbing  to  the  Communists'  own  vicious 
habit  of  generalized  abuse. 

The  TE  merger  proposal  was  a  complete 
fraud.  Its  sponsors  had  only  one  objec- 
tive :  to  bring  500  additional  left-wing  votes 
to  bear  in  the  UAW  convention,  then  less 
than  5  months  away.  It  did  not  provide  for 
a  true  merger  at  aU,  but  rather  for  the  tem- 
porary establishment  of  a  union  within  a 
union.  Grant  Oakes.  PI  president,  admitted 
to  a  Daily  Wc«-ker  correspondent  that  the 
plan.  If  carried  out,  would  set  up  a  powerful 
and  autonomous  PE  division  of  tlie  UAW- 
CIO,  throughout  the  United  8t*ites  and 
Canada. 

rem  LKrr-wTWG  cowtsol  of  uiw 
The  FE  was  to  enter  the  UAW  wita  its  staff 
Intact;  FE  members,  together  with  UAW 
members  In  the  farm  Implement  industry, 
were  to  be  given  special  membership  cards 
in  an  FE  division  of  the  UAW;  the  whole  plan 
was  in  violation  of  the  UAW  constitution 


and  organizationally  unsound.  It  would 
have  meant  a  retreat  from  industrial  union- 
ism to  craftlUu  autonomy  at  a  time  when  the 
industrial  form  of  organization  was  under 
attack  from  Congress.  But  the  Communists 
didn't  care.  They  were  making  a  bid  for 
control  of  the  Nation's  biggest  union.  This 
was  tbe  sbowdown. 

The  plan  was  approved  by  the  left-wing 
majcnrlty  of  the  UAW  executive  t)Oftrd.  UAW 
locals  were  given  less  than  a  month  to  debate 
the  issuec)  and  set  up  a  poll  in  which  no 
alternative  set  of  proposals  would  be  avail- 
able. Those  of  us  In  the  leadership  and 
ranks  who  favored  real  merger  but  opposed 
the  provisions  of  the  left-wing  plan  were 
placed  In  the  uncomfortable  position  of 
blocking  unity. 

We  went  Into  the  local  unions  with  copies 
of  the  merger  plan.  Every  time  advocates 
of  the  measure  waxed  eloquent  and  general, 
we  dragged  them  down  out  of  the  strato- 
sphere by  talking  about  the  plan  Itself. 

They  railed  at  the  Taft-Hartley  Act.  We 
Insisted  that  all  generalities  be  brought  down 
to  earth  and  measured  against  the  sp)eclflc  " 
provisions  of  the  merger  proposal.  We  were 
not  against  merger.  We  favored  merger. 
But  we  objected  to  merger  on  the  basis  pro- 
posed. We  knew  that  the  FE  merger  maneu- 
ver was  Communist-inspired.  But  to  base 
our  opposition  to  it  on  that  ground  would 
have  confused  the  membership  by  involving 
them  in  a  vague  debate  on  the  merits  of  com- 
munism. 

The  Communists  would  have  cried,  "Red- 
baiting." and  they  would  have  euoceeded 
in  pushing  the  plan  through  on  the  basis 
of  their  general  appeal  to  unity.  When  left- 
wing  rhetoric  had  subsided  and  we  had 
placed  the  facts  before  the  membership,  the 
proposal  was  rejected  by  a  vote  of  t)etter 
than  a  to  1. 

A  spokesman  for  the  left-wing  group,  in- 
terviewed by  a  reporter  for  the  Detroit  Free 
Press  (July  20.  1947)  after  the  vote,  had 
this  to  say:  "We  give  Reuther  credit.  His 
workers  covered  the  country  from  coast  to 
coast  and  down  to  the  Gulf." 

His  credit  should  have  gone  to  the  work- 
ers he  mentioned  rather  than  to  me,  but 
the  point  Is  clear.  We  had  beaten  the  Stal- 
inists on  the  merits  of  the  Isstie — but  the 
issues  were  rescued  from  the  fog  of  double 
talk  and  presented  to  the  membership  by 
hard  work.  That  Is  the  way  to  beat  the 
Communists. 

Since  the  UAW  convention,  we  have  of- 
fered the  FE  a  sound  imity  proposal  which 
their  leadership  has  rejected.  They  have 
lost  their  zeal  for  unity. 

An  equally  significant  Communist  defeat 
occurred  at  the  last  CIO  convention.  Here 
again,  during  debate  on  the  foreign-policy 
resolution,  the  progressive  forces  won  an  im- 
portant victory  for  democratic  vmionism 
which  has  implications  wider  than  the  CIO— 
and  we  won  it  by  lilttlng  hard  at  the  issue. 
The  resolution  on  foreign  policy  was  among 
the  most  important  adopted  by  the  CIO 
convention,  for  it  contained  a  clearly  im- 
plied endorsement  of  the  Marshall  plan.  To 
the  Communists,  it  was  all-important,  since 
they  are  always  most  sensitive  in  those  areas 
where  the  interests  of  the  Soviet  Union  are 
directly  affected. 

They  recognized  that  the  resolution  it- 
self was  not  so  Important  as  the  mterpreta- 
tion  it  would  be  given  by  delegates  and  by 
the  press.  We.  too.  were  fully  aware  of 
the  impcM-tance  of  the  setting.  Secretary  cf 
State  Marshall  had  been  invited  to  address 
the  convention. 

What  Marshall  said  before  the  CIO  na- 
tional convention  was  imfKirtant,  but  mere 
significant  was  the  fact  that  he  bad  been 
invited  to  address  the  CIO.  For  in  iU  work 
of  diqjeiiBlng  confusion  to  the  himgry  and 
troubled  peoples  of  Europe,  the  Comlnform 
would  find  it  difficult  to  explain  how  the 
chief  "agent  of  American  imperialism  ard 
Wall  Street  capitalism'  could  be  tovlted  to 
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■pMefi 

shall 
demc  : 


the  delegates  of  millions  of  tndus< 
trial  #orken 

Tin  Stalmuts  attempted  to  maneuver  con- 
vantli  o  action  on  the  foreign  policy  resolu- 
TtB  adTance  of  Secretary  Marshall's 
We  blocked  such  a  move.  Mar- 
spoke  first  and  debate  follovred.  The 
:ratic  bloc  was  ready.  Van  Bittner  of 
the  s  eel  workers  took  the  floor.  Aniiclpat- 
tng  tlie  tenor  of  left-wing  remarks,  h«  gave 
th«  1^  to  Communist  charges  that  Marshall 
warmonger.  Other  similar  speeches 
folloiied.  attacking  Communist  h>'procri8y. 
Kel  o«  of  the  American  Communications 
Assoc  ation  wa.«  the  first  speaker  to  echo  the 
CP  l^e.  He  had  Just  finished  attacking 
ID  policy  in  Korea  and  was  In  the 
of  a  free-speech  peroration  when 
Murray  interrupted  him  to  Inquire, 
that  you  also  believe  the  heroes 
of  ttlimgrad  arc  entitled  to  uk«  the  rostrum 
and  ( he  public  platform  In  Russia  to  ex- 
pouni  1  their  views?"  Kehoa  replied  lamely 
that  le  believed  In  free  spMCh  everywhere, 
even   In   Ru-isla.     The  Cooimunlau  were   In 


full  r  >treat. 

ItCTOBT 


Thi 
befor 


from 

won 


of  thousands  of  decent  unionists,  watching 
union  oOees  throughout  the  land,  had 
new  bsart  They  knew  now  that  It 
b«  done;  they  had  Just  seen  It  done. 
And  benitfcratle  trade-unionists  throughout 
Euro  w  vho  suffered  the  horrors  of  Nazi  eon- 
centr  ttlon  camps  knew  they  had  friends  and 
•lllsf  In  the  ranks  of  American  lab<^r  In  their 
Strug]  ;le  against  the  new  totalitarianism  of 
the  tart 

A*  dalagat*  elections  preceding  our  1047 
eoovi  ntUm  were  held  and  the  campaign  got 
undc ' 


We 


Tided 


neuv<  rs. 


In 


ttons 
p.  m 
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roa  KMoctATic   VNiomaM 
"secret    batuMon"    had    been    licked 
an  International  audience      Hundreds 


way. 


the  rwolta  aoon  proved  the  ef- 
fectiveness and  sofaBdBMa  of  our  policy  of 
fighting  the  Communists  on  the  basis  of 
prtnc  iples  and  program.  We  entered  the 
deleg  ite  elections  with  a  militant  union  pro- 
gram It  was  printed  on  every  piece  of  ovir 
camp  Ugn  literature 


made    specific    recommendations    for 


stren  (thening  the  Internal  structure  of  our 
unloi  I.  We  emphaalzed  a  broad  program  for 
unloi  I  members  actlni<  not  as  producers  alone 
bat  i  IS  consumers  and  politically  conscious 
ttVm  ns.  We  developed  a  concept  of  imlon- 
Ism  I  s  an  Integral  part  of  the  community, 
alert  to  all  aspects  of  the  comnunlty  s 
life  )  nd  HBSltlve  to  the  relationship  of  iu 
own  fimetton  and  the  general  good.  We 
pullel  no  punches  on  the  Issues  of  commu- 
nism and  fascism,  for  we  had  no  ulterior  mo- 
tlrea  to  hide.  Whenever  we  could,  we  talked 
progi  un,  not  personalities.  In  contrast  to 
a  lef  ;-wlng  campaign  limited  to  personal 
■land  ir  and  abtue. 

It  ^  ras  our  concern  with  program  that  pro- 
oiir  margin  of  victory  In  the  UAW. 
ArouAd  our  program  we  mobilized  the  ener- 
( if  our  people,  the  democratic  unionist 
btoe.  In  every  area  where  we  clashed,  mili- 
tant  lemocracy  won  out  over  Sullnlst  ma- 


ths Motor  Building  of  the  vast  Ford 
plant,  the  leadership  of  the  unit  op- 
cur  program.    They  fixed  delegate  elec- 
for  Sunday  between    11   a.   m.   and    1 
thinking  that  the  Inconvenient  hour 


wotil<  i  dlacourag*  rank-and-file  attendance 
and  enable  a  disciplined  minor! ry  to  cap- 
ture he  delegates.  It  was  a  technique  which 
had  s  icceeded  many  times:  this  time  it  failed. 
We  w  arked  harder  than  the  oppoaltion. 

We  filled  the  hall  and  we  elected  0  out  of 
10  dl  Uga^**-  '^*  election  was  thrown  out 
on  •  t«ebnle«llty  by  the  iMMlership.  and  an- 
oCtaM  tlcctlon  was  scheduled.  We  went  to 
work  again.  Th«  results  this  time  were  per- 
fect; |w«  OMMllMd  an  even  heavier  vote  and 
Id  10  out  of  10  dilafMM  by  better 
titol.    Hard  hitting  OB  tiM  lasues.  hard 

on  tiM  double     There  Is  no  easier  or 

way  for  dMDocracy  to  win. 


work 
■urvr 


The  Communists  made  a  particularly  am- 
bitious play  for  the  allegiance  of  our  Negro 
members.  They  had  In  the  past  had  unde- 
niable success  In  exploiting  the  legitimate 
grievances  of  Negroes,  both  as  citizens  and 
as  unionists.  But  here,  as  In  other  areas,  the 
Communists  have  been  more  interested  In 
playing  upon  misery  and  exploiting  legiti- 
mate grievances  for  their  own  purposes  than 
In  making  a  principled  and  consistent  at- 
tack en  the  evils  of  prejudice  and  discrimi- 
nation. The  cleverness  of  the  Stalinist  ap- 
peal to  race  emotions  cost  the  UAW  demo- 
cratic bloc  the  Bunalo  convention  In  1943. 
when  we  opposed  election  of  a  Negro  board 
member-at-large  on  the  basis  of  race  alone. 

We  persisted,  however,  In  efforts  to  obtain 
equality  of  treatment  and  op{>ortunlty  for 
Megro  members.  Cur  staiMl  was  not  so 
spectacular  as  the  Communist  approach. 
We  appealed  to  Negroes,  not  as  racial  nation* 
allsts  but  as  unionists  and  fellow  Americans. 
We  could,  moreover,  afford  to  be  steadfast  in 
our  actions.  Throughout  the  war  period,  for 
example,  we  continued  to  press  for  fair  play 
In  the  plants  and  local  unions,  at  a  time 
when  the  CP  members  preferred  to  look  the 
other  way.  regarding  a  prosecution  of  Negro 
grievances  (or  any  le<;ltlmate  unionist  griev- 
ance) as  an  offense  sgalnst  their  newly  ac- 
quired Buperpatrlotic  line. 

At  the  latest  convention  of  the  UAW.  the 
vast  majority  of  Negro  delegates  Joined  the 
democratic  bloc  Not  only  had  we  been  more 
consistent;  we  had  not  waited  for  Commu- 
nist-front organisations  to  champion  the 
cause  of  civil  rights. 

The  lesson  Is  clear;  It  can  be  applied  else- 
where An  honest  but  Insctlve  liberal  is 
no  match  for  a  davlous  but  aggresive  total- 
itarian in  any  engagement  where  democratic 
values  are  at  stake.  Democracy  needs  mors 
get-up- and-go. 

The  lessons  we  learned  In  the  UAW  can 
fortify  free  men  everywhere  who  stand  at  the 
croaaroads  today.  We  mobilized  a  third  force. 
resisting  the  interference  and  blandishments 
of  democracy's  enemies  on  the  right  and  the 
left.  We  talked  program,  and  acted  to  im- 
plement program.  The  challenge  to  make 
democracy  work  Is  particularly  acute  In 
America,  where  our  great  productive  poten- 
tial gives  us  the  prime  responsibility  to  pro- 
vide leadership  and  st!stenance  to  a  world 
In  crisis 

DOtTBLS    STANOaaD    MUST   GO 

Communism  Is  In  perpetual  war  with 
what  democracy  preaches,  for  it  cannot 
abide  the  sanctity  of  the  individual  or  the 
Interplay  of  honest  differences.  But  com- 
munism breeds  on  what  democracy  too  often 
practices:  It  exploits  the  lapses  of  the  demo- 
cratic conscience  and  thrives  on  the  short- 
comings of  democratic  action.  It  is  the  task 
of  democrats  to  bridge  the  gap  between 
preachment  and  practice:  we  must  wipe  out 
the  double  standard  in  America,  and  in  the 
world,  which  divides  the  masses  of  people 
from  the  minority  that  controls  the  pre- 
ponderance of  economic  power.  It  Is  this 
double  standard  which  embitters  our  society. 

Democracy's  heart  Ls  in  the  right  place. 
It  Is  grounded  on  the  firm  base  of  confidence 
In  the  Intrinsic  soundness  and  rlghtness  of 
the  ordinary  person.  Democracy  alBrms 
that  the  Indlvldiial  Is  more  than  a  hired 
hand,  more  than  a  clock-csrd  number,  more 
than  a  servant  of  the  authoritarian  state. 
It  rejects  the  Fascist  and  Stalinist  notion 
that  men  must  t>e  herded  and  bullied 
through  history's  dialectic  by  vangturds  and 
elites. 

But  you  can't  beat  communism  by  throw- 
ing embarrassing  questions  st  wltnesaes  In 
a  congreaslunal  hearing.  You  can't  slug  It 
to  death  with  a  club  or  a  slogan.  Tott  Mm't 
bum  It  at  the  stake.  Tou  bavt  to  litem  It 
up  In  the  market  piae*  of  MMt.  mpOM  It  by 
honest  dealing.  ConNRWilrai  brMd«  on 
hunger,  poverty,  humsn  insecurity  The 
Catbollc  pMsanu  ot  Italy  bay*  never  r«ad 


Marx  or  Lenin.  But  In  desperation  they  will 
vote  Communist  for  land  and  bread  if  Ital- 
ian democrats  fall  them.  Desperation 
knows  and  needs  no  Ideology. 

Wliether  In  some  small  local  unlor  In 
some  small  American  town  or  In  the  vast 
power  vacuums  of  Europe  and  Asia,  democ- 
racy needs  program  and  the  will  to  get  up 
early  and  stay  late  In  the  running  fight  with 
totalitarianism  of  every  stamp.  Dcmocacy 
needs  less  noise  from  the  Thomas  committee 
and  more  quiet  labor  In  the  vlney  irds 
Franklin  Roosevelt  had  only  begun  to  ciJtl- 
vate  ahen  he  died. 


We'd  Better  Get  Right  on  Palestine 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 

HON.  ARTHUR  G.  KLEIN 

or  NCW   TOUC 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESINTATIVIS 
Thursdai,  April  22.  1948 

Mr.  KLEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  I  am  Inserting  In  the  Record  an 
editorial  from  the  New  York  Post  of 
April  21  on  Pale.stlne: 

aKiroNsnn.rTT 
(By  T.  O.  Tbackrey) 

Warren  R  Austin's  opening  statement  'le- 
fore  the  UN  Oeneral  Assembly  yester<tay 
made  out  a  perfect  case  for  support  of  ihe 
Assembly's  November  39  decision  on  parti- 
tion of  Palestine  Into  Arabian  and  Jew  sh 
states,  with  a  trusteeship  for  Jerusalem. 

Unfortunately,  the  purpose  of  the  spe<ch 
was  to  delay — or  kill — partition  In  favor  of 
a  trtuteeship  for  at  least  three  more  yeirs 
over  all  Palestine. 

But  m  the  United  States  effort  to  get  the 
Assembly  to  reverse  Its  decision,  the  Ameri- 
can Ambassador  has  finally  admitted  wlat 
has  been  clear  to  the  rest  of  the  world  slrce 
the  effort  to  sabotage  partition  began: 

"The  primary  reason  why  the  Oeneral  As- 
sembly's resolution  could  not  be  carried  out 
by  psaceful  means  was  Arab  reslstamx. 
Some  of  this  resistance  arising  out  of  Palis- 
tine  Is  in  clear  violation  of  the  United  Ns- 
tlons  and  must  t>e  halted." 

That's  what  the  Ambassador  said. 

He  did  not  add.  of  course,  that  Great  Brit- 
ain has  supplied  the  arms  for  the  attack: 
encouraged  the  murder  of  Jewish  defend<.>rs 
of  partition:  has  used  Its  armed  forces  In 
Palestine  to  hamper  Jewish  defense,  and  been 
Indifferent  to  its  duty  to  repel  invasion. 

Neither  did  he  add  that  the  United  SU.es 
aided  and  abetted  this  Arabian  warfare  by 
embargoing  arms  to  Palestine:  by  refusing  to 
support  the  decision  after  having  fought,  to- 
gether with  Soviet  Russia,  to  achieve  It;  by 
falling  to  take  any  action  whatever  to  uphold 
the  United  Nations  even  when  the  Arabian 
states  openly  declrred  war  within  the  Unl  cd 
Nations  Council  halls;  by  making  the  fslse 
claim  that  Arabian  oil  was  so  vital  to  our 
national  security  that  w«  eould  not  afford  to 
offend  the  Arabs  by  demnading  that  they 
cease  making  war  or  face  being  stopped  by 
force. 

Yesterday,  however,  the  United  States  in- 
formed the  Assembly  that  we  are  willing  to 
send  troops,  together  with  other  nations.  Into 
the  Middle  East.  To  support  partition?  No. 
to  support  tnisteeahip  if  it  U  voted.  To  pre- 
vent. If  poaslble.  the  organlmtlao  of  an  ln<le- 
ptndmt  Jewish  stste  st  thli  tlai*.  To  re- 
store ordtr.  rather  than  restore  Justice. 

TO  be  Mtre  the  United  Ststes,  In  sn  effort  to 
be  persuasive,  declsred  that  the  United  Ststes 
is  still  eommltted  to  partition  Only  Just  lot 
now.  Mot  yet  Mnybe  later  Maybe.  Alter 
a  ftirtber  period  of 
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We  also  suggest,  without  demanding,  that 
perhaps  some  Immigration  could  be  allowed 
Into  Palestine,  In  a  limited  way.  over  the  next 
2  years:  that  perhaps  land  ownership  restric- 
tions may  t>e  lifted  so  that  some  Jews  can 
actually  gain  title  to  the  soil  they  till  or  build 
upon. 

All  of  this — If  the  Assembly  will  only  re- 
verse lU  November  29  decision.  In  favor  of 
truBteashlp:  In  favor  of  blocking  the  creation 
of  the  very  state  the  United  States  still  main* 
tains  it  favors — eventually. 

The  United  SUtes  recognizes  that  force 
will  be  needed  to  carry  out  trusteeships  If  It 
la  voted,  and  is  prepared  to  furnish  troops 
If  nead  be  to  that  end. 

Why  not  carry  out  the  partition  declalon 
we  profess  to  favor,  but  which  is  opposed  by 
the  same  Arabian  states  now  opposing  par* 
tltlon? 

The  United  States  says  Arabian  aggression 
"must  be  halted."  but  must  It  be  halted  now. 
or  after  several  thousand  more  Jewish  lives 
have  been  sacrificed;  after  Jerusalem  has 
been  sacked:  after  partition  has  been  ef- 
fectively killed? 

For  the  most  part,  the  United  States  dele- 
gate made  what  would  have  been  a  great 
speech— had  It  been  made  on  December  1  In 
support  of  the  November  29  decision,  Instead 
of  April  ao  In  opposition  to  partition  now. 
It  does  indicate,  however,  that  a  few  of  the 
facts  have  begun  to  gain  recognition  even 
in  the  face  of  our  anxiety  to  appease  Great 
Briuin   and  Arabia, 

There  was  indeed  a  forthright  speech  be- 
fore the  Assembly  yesterday,  although  it  was 
not.  unfortunately,  by  the  American  dele- 
gate—who lacked  the  vigor  and  vitality  a 
jvut  cause  always  lends  to  policy. 

Sir  Carl  Berendsen,  ot  New  Zealand,  called 
upon  the  Assembly  to  stand  fsst  on  IU  par- 
tition decision,  and  demanded  force  now  to 
back  It  up. 

"We  supported  the  plan  In  November  and 
we  support  It  now,"  he  said.  He  will  not 
entirely  lack  followers.  One,  quite  possibly. 
It  appears,  will  be  Soviet  Rxiasia.  And  they 
will  be  right — and  we  wrong. 
Wed  better  get  right. 


Senator  Wiley's  Views  on  the  American 
Family 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  H.  ALEXANDER  SMITH 

OF  NEW  JEXSXT 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  U7«TED  STATES 

Thursday.  April  22.  1948 

Mr.  SMITH.  Mr.  President,  the 
March  1948  issue  of  the  American 
Family,  the  national  magazine  of  family 
life,  contained  a  very  interesting  article 
on  the  subject  of  our  colleague  the  senior 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  I  Mr.  Wiutrl 
and  his  views  on  the  American  family.  I 
believe  that  many  Individuals  will  be 
keenly  Interested  In  reading  the  text  of 
this  article,  and  accordingly  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  it  be  reprinted  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Riccrd. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Recom, 
as  follows : 

A  tmrm  btatcs  tBiiAToa  LooKi  st  tub 
AMBRtcsN  rasttLT 

Tleaae  be  careful  about  your  words:  ebll- 
dr«a  are  growing  here."  Tbe  RonorabU 
ALHUMota  WiLtT.  United  gutee  Senator  from 
Wueoosin  and  ohalrman  of  tbe  powerful 
Jtidlolary  Oomailtiee,  reoalls  this  little  sign 


that  he  hutig  up  in  his  living  room  during 
the  early  youth  of  Mrs.  WUeys  and  his  lour 
children.  Polks  evidently  were  mighty  care- 
ful about  their  words  and  examples,  becuuse 
the  Wiley  children  have  now  grown  into  as 
handsome  and  wholesome  a  family  group  as 
the  American  people  would  expect  of  a  United 
States  Senator's  clan. 

Senator  and  Mrs.  WUey  count  their  tliree 
daughters,  one  son,  and  six  grandchildren  as 
their  greatest  blessings,  and  their  greatest 
wealth.  They  agree  with  Browning  that  chil* 
dren  are  "God's  best  earthly  gift."  In  fact, 
they  feel  very  strongly  that  tbU  gift  from 
Heaven  should  be  repaid  In  kind- that  It  is 
the  most  Important  duty  snd  privilege  of 
American  parents  to  raise  their  children  Into 
worth  while  American  cltiwns,  servantu  of 
God  and  of  their  fellow  man.  Mrs.  Wiley,  like 
her  three  daughters,  has  been  in  the  teach- 
ing profession  and.  therefore,  takes  with  t>ar- 
tlcular  serloiuness  her  obligations  (or  sound 
Instruction  of  youth. 

Senator  Wilxt,  a  man  of  profound  spiritual 
convictions  (who  leads  the  Senate  breakfast 
group  of  spiritual  communion),  realizes  the 
importance  of  the  words  of  the  Master. 
•'Suffer  the  little  children  to  come  unto  me 
for  theirs  is  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven."  It  is 
a  pleasure  to  see  the  Senator's  kindly  face 
light  up  as  he  explains  one  of  the  messages 
that  this  quote  carries  for  him:  "If  each 
American  parent  were  to  engrave  that  quota- 
tion In  his  or  her  heart,  the  growing  children 
of  our  land  would  not  see  or  hesr  anything 
but  gracious  words  and  deeds,  fine  examples, 
inspiring  meeeages  to  guide  them  In  tbe 
formative  years. 

"When  I  see  my  grandchildren — these 
lovely  clods  of  human  clay  given  to  us  by 
God,"  says  Senator  Wiut,  "I  reflect  that  each 
of  us  is  a  sculptor  of  that  soft,  receptive  clay. 
We  can  fashion  It  whichever  way  we  will.  We 
can  make  of  It  a  masterpiece  of  human  art 
which  will  be  respected  by  all  of  our  fellow 
men."  The  home  to  Senator  WiLrr  Is  like  a 
tabernacle.  "If  the  American  family  lives  up 
to  Its  trust,  this  tabernacle  can  be  a  place 
of  purity  and  cleanliness,  a  place  of 
thrlftlness  and  a  promoter  of  Industry,  of 
warm  comradeship,  and  true  understanding. 
of  varied  recreation  and  sound  Instruction, 
of  building  and  creating  true  values." 

Senator  and  Mrs.  Wiley  have  succeeded 
In  putting  their  creed  into  their  deed.  Two 
of  their  children,  like  Mrs.  Wiley,  are  Phi 
Beta  Kappas,  all  four  having  attended  their 
mothers  alma  mater.  Lawrence  College.  Ap- 
pleton.  Wis.  Their  only  son.  Marshall,  now 
a  father  of  two  children  himself,  was  an 
FBI  agent  during  the  war.  He  and  his  soft- 
spoken  wife,  also  a  former  teacher,  live  in 
Chippewa  Falls.  Wis.,  where  Marshall  prac- 
tices law;  for  a  pastime  he  plays  the  piano 
and  organ,  and  composes.  His  sister,  Eliza- 
beth, a  teacher  at  La  Crosse.  Wis.,  gets  a  great 
deal  of  pleasure  In  composing  verse. 

Although  the  Wiley's  third-born,  blonde, 
petite,  Rosemary,  takes  much  deserved  pride 
In  her  teaching  record  and  In  her  Ph.  D. 
degree  In  economics,  she  Is  naturally  prouder 
stUl  cf  her  dumpling  of  a  son,  "Pabby" 
(Philip  Alexander  Bradley),  whose  father  Is 
a  teacher  at  Harvard  University. 

Slim,  trim  Winifred,  youngest  of  the  Sen- 
ator's children,  likewise  finds  the  business 
of  raising  her  family  of  two  boys  and  one 
girl  a  full-time,  Joyoiis  task.  It  was  her  son, 
Alexander.  Jr.,  who  had  the  thrill  of  a  life- 
time the  day  he  visited  the  White  House 
with  his  granddad  Senator  to  meet  the 
President  of  the  United  Statee,  another  fa- 
motis  father,  Barry  8.  Truman. 

•3y  their  frulta  Senator  and  Mrs.  Alei* 
ander  Wiley  are  known"— by  their  splendid 
f.mtly  representing  the  finest  In  American 
tradition. 

Tbe  Senator  Imm  bom  a  banker,  dairy  farm- 
•r.  lawyer,  and  oounty  district  attorney, 
In  the  Utter  poaitujn,  he  ssw  and  fought 
the  evil  of  Juvenile  delinquency,  and  even 


today,  in  his  high  Judiciary  poet,  he  over- 
sees the  work  of  the  Department  of  Justice 
which  is  combating  the  youth-crime  evU. 
"The  fight  against  waywardness  of  youth." 
he  says,  "begins  In  your  home  and  mine. 
In  your  neigbt>orhood  school  and  mine. 
Let  us  bear  our  responsibility  to  make  of 
each  of  these  sources  the  profound  Influences 
for  good  that  they  can  and  should  be.  That 
Is  the  first  step  toward  victory  In  the  battle 
over  Juvenile  delinquency." 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  WUey  have  fought  the  good 
fight,  as  have  countless  American  families,  for 
the  realteatlon  of  tbe  earthly  Kingdom  of 
Heaven  for  their  dear  ones,  and  they  have 
Bticceeded. 


The  Jews  of  Palestine  Make  Their  Decla- 
ration of  Independence 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ARTHUR  G.  KLEIN 


or  Nxw 

IN  THE  HOUSK  OP  RBPBaBBNTATIVM 
Tuesday.  April  20,  1948 

Mr.  KLEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  July  4, 
1776.  the  representatives  of  the  Ameri- 
can colonists  threw  off  the  galling  yoke 
of  Great  Britain  In  a  document  which  has 
become  the  classic  of  all  declarations  of 
numan  freedom  and  dignity  and  paved 
the  way  for  the  formation  of  the  Union. 

Just  a  few  days  ago.  in  another  historic 
gesture,  the  Jews  of  Palestine  declared 
their  freedom  from  that  same  British 
yoke,  which  they  have  worn  for  30  years. 
and  their  Intention  of  establishing  their 
own  free  and  independent  state. 

Under  leave  I  am  Inserting  In  the 
Congressional  Record  the  text  of  the 
document : 

jrWISH     DECLAaATION    OF    IKDEPENBENCI 

Resolution  unanimously  adopted  by  the 
general  councU  of  the  World  Zionist  Organi- 
zation on  April  12,  1048,  at  Tel  Aviv : 

"Whereas  after  27  years  of  an  oppressive 
foreign  regime  that  had  received  Palestine 
as  a  trust  on  behalf  of  the  world  to  estab- 
lish a  national  homeland  for  the  Jews,  that 
uust  was  not  fulfilled: 

"Now,  therefore,  the  Jewish  nation  wlU  es- 
tablish its  own  state  and  Independence  In 
its  homeland. 

"The  Jewish  state  to  be  established  wUl 
be  ruled  by  Justice,  freedom,  and  equality  for 
all  inhabitants,  regardless  of  race  or  creed. 

"We  call  upon  the  Arabs  of  Palestine  and 
the  neighboring  sUtes  for  an  alliance  of 
peace  and  cooperation.  Together  we  shall 
buUd  a  state  as  cltleens  with  equal  rights  and 
in  mutual  respect,  for  our  freedom  is  your 
freedom. 

"OtiT  lives  are  dedicated  to  defense,  and 
the  Lord  of  Israel  will  be  our  mainstay." 

On  this,  the  3d  day  of  Nlssam,  the  gen- 
eral council  of  the  World  Zionist  Organiza- 
tion. Its  highest  unit,  announces  to  the  civ- 
lllaed  peoples  of  the  world,  to  the  repreeenta- 
tlves  of  the  United  Nations  and  to  the  Jews 
scattered  throughout  the  world  that  It  has 
been  decided  to  set  up  an  organ  of  supreme 
authority  of  our  national  Independence  in 
Palestine. 

In  purstunee  ot  thU  ptirpoee,  we  declare 
that  we  refuse  to  rcsialn  a  minority  depen* 
dent  on  the  sufferance  o*  others.  The  man- 
daU  Is  about  to  end.  On  May  16  His  Majesty's 
OovemflM&t  WUl  surrender  to  the  United  na- 
tions tiM  Irttet  It  reoelved  ftoas  the  League 

of   Nations   97  y—tn   ago  MMl  WfcXIl   '*_^ 
failed  U)  fulfill.    It  departoi 
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date  and  replaced  It  with  the  self- 
oX    furthering    Its    Middle    East 


result  of  this  policy,  our  refugees  were 
entry  In  the  hour  of  their  direst  need, 
were  Interned  Instead  and  condemned 
a  life  of  danger,  humiliation,  and 
while    the    mandatory    treated 
■worn  enemies,  the  friends  and  al- 
the  Nazis.    And  while  refusing  entry  to 
striving  desparately  after  a  last  refuge 
opened  our  frontiers  to  hordes  of  in- 
come to  make  a  mockery  of  the  de- 
of  the  United  Nations.     And  now  the 
tory  is  proposing  to  destroy  the  very 
tlon  of  our  existence  and  leave    the 
in  utter  chaoa. 
prevent  this  we  have  resolved  this  day 
the  termination  of  the  mandatory  gov- 
of  Palestine  shall  In  fact  mark  the 
all  foreign  domination  In  this  country, 
the  termination  of  this  mandatory  rule, 
mment  of  the  Jewish  state  shall  come 
Oelng. 

this  hour  we  turn  to  the  Arab  citizens 

Jewish  state  and  our  Arab  neighbors. 

to  build  our  state  in  common  with 

as  equal  citizens.    Their  future  and 

rest  on  common  endeavor. 

in   the  Justice  of  our  cause,  we  are 

to  give  our  all  to  its  achievement  and 

on  the  Jews  of  all  lands,  and  especially 

P^estlne,    to   close   their   ranks    tot   the 

out  of  this,  our  sublime  task.     As- 

In  our  faith,  we  appeal  to  all  nations 

lu  the  right  to  our  own  salvation. 

est  our  trust  In  Ood,  the  Lord  of  Israel. 


tte 

desire 
i  rabsi 


N«  eded :  A  Repabiicaa  Foreif  n  Policy 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  PHILLIPS 

or  CALIFOBNIA 

THK  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  ::,  1948 


lir.  PHILLIPS  of  California.  Mr 
Speaker,  there  1.^  no  problem  before  the 
Am<  rlcan  people  today  of  more  interest 
than  the  foreign  policy  of  the  United 
8tot  ta.  A  few  days  ago  Dr  C  S  Norborg. 
the  NilaUaher  of  American  World  Intelli- 
■MM  •,  affk»  before  the  Altru.ia  Club  of 
Wwtiington  at  the  Brooking.<(  Institu- 
tion Hu  .subject  wa«  Needed:  A  Repub- 
llcai  I  Foreign  Policy. 

D  Norborg.  a  scholar  and  a  practical 
poll  iclan,  who  during  the  war  was  In 
the  Intelllgtne*  Stctlcn  of  CM  and 
who  ii  thoroughly  UinUar  with  inter* 
natipnai  probUms,  pkada  for  a  real  dtA- 
•f  Iht  AmtriMn  foreign  policy, 
tadllt  aMiM  to  Bi«  that  his  clear  and 
MQitructlv«  analysis  Is  of  vital  slgnlfl- 
CMMt,  in  view  of  ttoa  coming  nAttonal 
•l«e  Ion. 

lave  asked  for  the  privilege  of  ex- 
tent ins  my  remarks  in  the  Appendix  of 
the  Record  in  order  that  I  may  include 
Dr.  Norborg's  speech: 

NksiiKo     A   RsrvBUCAif   PoaooM   POUCT— 36 
Tituca  ON  A  Vital  Quxstton 


1.  In  time  of  war.  Involving  the  very  sur- 
Tlva  of  the  Nation.  pollUcs  takes  on  the 
cbai  icter  of  a  unison  detemlaatlon  to 
erua  t  the  enemy  of  the  state :  The  constl- 
ttttli  oal  prerogatives  of  a  political  opposition 

e  submerged  in  the  sacred  right  and 
privileKe  to  defend  the  Nation  Itself. 

2.  In  a  democracy,  the  continued  posslbU- 
Ity.   iftcr  the  war.  of  a  Mpartlaan  approach 


to  foreign  affairs  rest*  In  the  main  with  the 
party  In  power  durini<  the  war.  until  the  peo- 
ple theaisalves  in  a  Iree  election  can  decide 
what  fcrvign  and  domestic  policies  they  wish 
to  support. 

3.  Such  a  bipartisan  approach  is  predicated 
upon  the  following  conditions: 

(a)  That  the  party  In  power  openly  and 
cooslstently  sought  the  advice  and  coopera- 
tion of  the  opposition — on  an  equal  footing — 
in  all  matters  pertaining  to  such  peace  dis- 
cussions or  even  peace  agreements  as  may 
take  place  during  the  war  itself. 

(bl  That  the  leaders  of  the  opposition 
party  either  directly  participated  in  such 
fundamental  decisions  or  at  least  were  made 
to  understand  why  such  decisions  were 
deemed  necessary  for  the  attainment  of  vic- 
tory and  consequent  peace 

(c)  That  l)oth  parties,  after  the  arrival  of 
victory,  conscientiously  agree  upon  the  ne- 
cessity or  desirability  of  continuing  a  bi- 
partisan, national  cooperation  in  the  execu- 
tion of  foreign  affairs,  as  far  as  they  relate 
to  the  making  of  the  peace  and  the  rebuild- 
ing of  the  world  economy. 

4.  It  Is  to  be  expected  that  the  more  total  a 
war  has  been,  the  more  precarious  the  peace 
and  the  reconstruction  will  prove  to  be  and 
that,  therefore,  the  different  p«rtl«a  within 
a  free,  constitutional  democracy  will  tend  to 
keep  a  united  national  front  on  questions  of 
world  affairs. 

5.  At  the  same  time.  It  follows  that  if  a 
war  was  total  of  character,  the  reconstruction 
and  peace  problecvs  before  a  great  nation 
will  be  of  such  a  fundamental  character  that 
a  bipartisan  solution  may  become  impossible 
toaeause  of  honest  and  unbrldzeable  moral 
and  political  differences  of  convictions  t>e- 
tween  the  party  in  power  and  the  party  In 
opposition. 

«  Inasmuch  as  a  great  world  power  is  pre- 
vented from  making  any  artificial  distinction 
between  domestic  and  foreign  policy,  a  bi- 
partisan agreement  on  matters  of  foreign 
affairs  must  sooner  or  Ister  give  room  to 
objective  snd  basic  differences  of  conviction 
which  may  force  the  party  in  opposition  to 
reestablish  Its  own  position  in  matters  of 
policy,  domestic  and  foreign. 

7  While  such  a  development  psychologi- 
cally may  be  felt  as  a  loss  by  s  citizenry  that 
has  become  accustomed  to  a  national-minded 
war  psychology  cf  bipartisanship  or  national 
unity,  political  prudence  can.  in  such  a  turn 
of  events,  only  see  a  valuable  resurgence  of 
the  political-freedom  spirit  of  a  healthy  de- 
mocracy at  peace  A  democracy  which  denies 
its  clttsens  a  choice  of  political  alternatives 
is  B I  ready  paying  too  high  a  price  tor  as 
Illusory  unity 

8  Por  a  great  and  frse  demoeracy  to  call  its 
ritlaens  to  a  national  eloetkm  la  peacetime 
wherein  the  major  parties  tacitly  agree  to 
pretend  that  foreign  policy  is  not  under  de> 
bate  wnuld  be  a  disastrous  disservice  to  the 
vollDR  rttlsens.  Ourh  a  fslse  bipartisanship 
would  In  reality  mean  that  the  ritiaenry 
would  be  deprived  of  a  voice  In  the  Nation's 
conduct  In  world  affairs  It  would  also  be  s 
denial  or  tke  soocept  ot  the  baste  and  organic 
interreiatedaeM   ol  doMMstle   and   foreign 

pollrv 

0.  Upon  the  foregoing  premises  it  becomes 
tiM  absolute  duty  for  s  msjor  party  in  a  great 
denoeratic  Nation  to  define  with  the  grealeet 
possible  care  and  clarity  Its  position  on  the 
vital  question  of  world  policy. 

n 

10  Thus.  whUe  it  is  the  imperative  duty  of 
the  Republican  Party  In  the  1048  election  to 
state  Its  foreign-policy  principles  frankly  and 
In  clear  words  to  the  American  people,  it  is 
already  clear  that  the  present  Democratic 
administration  would  much  prefer  to  have 
the  Republican  Party  remain  a  silent  partner 
to  Its  conduct  of  American  world  affairs. 

11.  Inasmuch,  however,  as  the  Democratic 
war  administration  constantly  refused  to 
take  the  Republican  opposition  Into  its  top- 
secret  dealings  with  our  wartime  allies,  the 


Republican  tsMtoocy  to  keep  up  a  poetwar 
"me  too'  btpsfrOsanship  In  foreign  affairs  is 
not  warranted  by  the  facu.  The  Republican 
Party  is  not  the  coauthor  of  the  agreements 
of  Teheran,  Yalta,  and  Potsdam.  Neither 
should  the  Republican  Party  permit  the 
Democratic  adminl-stratlon  to  make  It  appear 
that  Republican  bipartisanship  enUils  a  co- 
gullt  on  behalf  of  the  Republicans  for  the 
dUenuna  and  the  frustration  of  postwar 
American  world  policy 

12.  To  b"  jpeciflc,  the  Republican  Party 
must  point  out  that  it  Is  not  In  any  way 
r<  spnnslkle  for  the  near  fatal  and  Immoral 
appsassOMnt  of  the  Kremlin,  by  which  the 
Democratic  administration  robtied  this  Na- 
tion and  all  other  decent  nations  of  a  moral- 
ly founded  world  peace  and  international 
order  and  cooperation. 

13.  The  Republican  Party  owes  it  to  the 
American  people  to  bring  out  snd  make 
crystal  clear  the  immorality  and  uncon- 
stitutionality of  the  secret  diplomacy  by 
which  the  Democratic  administration  sub- 
jugated all  of  eastern  Europe  under  the 
hammer  and  sickle. 

14.  Also,  the  Republican  Party  must  disen- 
gage itself  completely  from  any  responsl- 
bUlty  for  the  treacherous  power  politics  by 
which  the  Democratic  administration  per- 
mitted the  Kremlin  to  move  into  a  domi- 
nating position  in  the  Par  East,  looting  Man- 
churia, frustrating  Korea,  occupying  vast 
new  non-Soviet  territories  and  Jeopardizing 
the  century  old  American  tradition  of  an 
open-door  policy  in  this  most  vital  area  of 
the  future  world. 

15.  Purther.  inasmuch  as  the  early  ap- 
peasement by  the  Democratic  administration 
of  Soviet  expansion  led  to  the  frtistration 
and  the  panic  which  expressed  Uself  in  the 
so-called  Truman  doctrine,  the  Republican 
Party  must  not  let  its  bipartisanship  spirit 
mislead  It  to  any  blanket  endorsement  of 
any  administration  policy  aiming  at  cover- 
ing up  and  overcoming  the  disastrous  mis- 
takes made  by  the  policymakers  of  the  execu- 
tive tiranch.  Keeping  free  of  the  scare  propa- 
ganda and  hysteria  of  the  present  adminis- 
tration, the  Republican  Party  must  redis- 
cover and  define  for  the  American  people  an 
American  policy  positively  rjxited  In  Ameri- 
can convictions  and  American  strength  and 
not  Just  In  the  unending  threau  of  a  tyran- 
nical Moscow 

Ifl.  While  the  Republican  record  conclu- 
sively proves  that  the  Republicans  have  gone 
out  of  'their  way  to  assut  the  Democratic 
administration  in  its  policy  of  reconstruoi- 
Ing  the  war-torn  world,  the  Republican 
Party  must  refuse  to  take  any  responsibility 
for  the  inefficiency  and  reckless  irrerponsi- 
btllty  which  continue  to  characterlre  Amer- 
ican spending  and  foreign  sdmlntstrstloii  In 
almost  every  part  of  the  world. 

17.  In  contrast  to  theee  critical  obaerva- 
tlons,  the  one  thing  which  the  Republican 
Party  can  take  fuU  flipeiUlbUity  for  In  the 
line  of  bipartisan  eooperatlon  in  foreign  af- 
fairs la  the  Republican  whole-hearted  ac- 
cspuncs  snd  approval  of  the  United  Nations 
Charter.  In  fact,  the  Republicans  might 
wsU  erltictse  the  baphasard  way  in  whieh 
Amsrieatt  timidity  and  appeasement  have 
failed  to  make  the  United  Htates  assume 
true  and  clear  leadership  In  ths  interna* 
tlonal  organisation  for  a  Just  and  lasting 
world,  peace  built  on  mor.il  prinoiplea. 

in 

IS.  In  the  light  of  the  foregoing  observa- 
tions, it  follows  that  the  need  for  a  clear 
and  unified  Republican  foreign  policy  is  of 
great  urgency  to  the  American  people  and 
to  the  rest  of  the  world. 

IB.  In  an  atomic  age  a  great  nation  must 
relinquish  as  suicidal  the  traditional  dU- 
Unctlon  between  (kansstlo  and  foreign  pol- 
icy. 

ao  The  national  necessity  of  a  dl&tlnai 
Republican  foreign  policy  is  predicated  upon 
the  fact  that  the  betrayal  of  first  principles 
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from  Teheran  to  Potsdam  m&kes  it  politically 
impossible  for  the  present  administration  to 
be  honest  and  constructive  in  its  world  pol- 
icy The  Democrats  will  of  necessity  have 
to  pretend  that  their  faUl  mistakes  and  mis- 
calculations since  Teheran.  Casablanca,  and 
Cairo  are  part  of  some  Inevitable  game  of 
world  power  politics.  8iu:h  is  not  the  case. 
The  facts  are  too  odiotis  and  too  tragic  to  be 
covered  up  by  any  dishonest  bipartisanship 
between  the  two  major  parties.  Neither 
world  peace  nor  American  destiny  would  be 
served  by  the  Republican  Party  remaming 
silent  on  the  past,  present,  and  future  as- 
pecU  of  American  world  policy. 

21.  Por  the  political  future  of  the  United 
States  as  a  dynamic  and  free  two-party 
democracy,  it  is  imperstive  that  the  Re- 
publican Party  immediately  set  itself  to  a 
thorotigh  examination  of  its  new  foreign- 
policy  platform.  The  traditional,  innocuous 
preachments  on  world  affairs  will  no  longer 
do. 

23.  A  bipartisan  arrangement  in  political 
affairs  inevitably  creates  and  feeds  confusion. 
The  result  of  the  wartime  and  postwar  bi- 
partisanship in  American  world  affairs  has 
led.  therefore,  to  a  confused  and  ill-timed 
American  policy  abroad  and  dangerous  con- 
fusion and  uncertainty  In  American  public 
opinion  at  heme. 

23.  This  confusion  has  infected  even  the 
circles  of  Republican  leaders  where  big  Re- 
publican names  such  as  Hoover.  Vandenberg, 
Taft,  Stassen,  Dulles,  Wherry,  Eaton,  Judd, 
etc..  represent  so  many  divergent  subjective 
opinions  on  fundamental  Issues  that  It  can 
be  safely  said  that  Republicans  Individually 
QUiy  have  basic  convictions  and  Insights  on 
world  affr.irs.  but  that  the  Republican  Party, 
which  today  dominates  the  legislative  branch, 
has  no  unified  concept  of  world  policy. 

24.  Tlie  confusion  In  the  public  mind  and 
the  confusion  amoi^  leading  Republicans  on 
matters  of  world  policy  combine  to  warn  us 
that  a  clear  and  pocltlve  definition  of  Re- 
pulMlcan  world  policy  Is  a  sternly  Intellectual 
work  and  cannot  be  left  to  the  rush  of  a 
policy-drafting  committee  hastily  put  to- 
gether by  a  Republican  National  Convention, 
Time  Is  now. 

35.  The  Republican  world  policy  platform 
must,  during  the  coming  election,  contain  a 
message  to  the  American  people;  its  contents 
must  be  clear,  courageous,  and  consistent. 


Rayburn  and  Democratic  Unitjr 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  P.  RICHARDS 

oe  BOtrrw  casoLtiiA 

IN  THI  HOU8K  OP  REPRMHBrrATIVM 

Thumdav.  April  H,  i94t 

Mr.  RICHARDS.  Mr  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  Include  an 
edltorlitl  from  tho  Columbia  Record.  Co. 
lumbia,  8.  C,  dated  April  16,  1048: 

Cbsness  of  slsottng  s  Dsmoeratle  President 
this  fta  ars  none  too  good  Ths  prinMry 
objeotive,  therefore,  should  t»e  to  hold  the 
Ocnoeratlc  Party  together  snd  to  bold  ths 
sesu  now  held  in  Ooogrsss.  Tbsre  U  even 
s  poaslbUlty,  under  capable  party  leader- 
ship, of  obtaining  a  majority  in  the  Senate. 
as  the  Columbia  Record  has  several  times 
pointed  out.  But  this  cannot  be  aooom- 
plUhed  under  weak  leadership,  which  does 
not  command  the  loyalty  and  respect  of  the 
rank  and  file  of  the  party  and  of  the  party 
leaders,  in  the  Congress  and  in  the  SUtes. 

The  problem  before  the  party,  therefore. 
Is  to  select  such  a  leader.  No  new  and  un- 
Uled  leader  will  do.  He  must  be  a  man  who 
has  fought  the  party's  battles,  demonstrated 
his  own  loyalty  to  party  principles  and  is  of 


such  character  and  stature  as  will  command 
not  only  the  respect  of  the  party  leaders  but 
of  the  public  as  well.  In  short,  he  must  be 
a  man  fit  to  fill  the  Presidency,  even  if  hu 
chances  of  being  elected  are  negligible. 
Where  is  such  a  man? 

Traditionally  the  Democratic  Party  has 
selected  iu  moet  popular,  successful  and  ca- 
pable Presidential  candidates  from  ainong 
that  group  of  party  leaders  who  as  governors 
of  States  have  made  their  records  as  im- 
pressive leaders  in  public  life.  There  were 
Tilden,  Orover  Cleveland,  Woodrow  Wilson, 
James  M.  Cox,  Al  Smith,  Pranklin  D.  Roose- 
ve;t. 

But  lu  1948  there  Is  no  Democratic  gover- 
nor In  any  of  the  States  who  meeu  the  quali- 
fications. The  sweeping  Republican  victory 
of  1946  put  the  Republlcaiis  in  charge  of 
most  of  the  Important  State  capitols. 

So  the  party  might  do  well  to  turn  to  the 
Congress.  There  such  a  man  might  be  found 
in  the  Senate  in  the  person  of  the  Demo- 
cratic leader.  Bakkley  of  Kentucky,  or  in 
the  House  in  Sam  Raybdsn,  of  Texas.  With- 
out discounting  the  really  splendid  service 
which  Senator  Bakklet  has  rendered.  It 
would  seem  that  Ratburn  more  nearly  meeu 
the  qualifications  needed. 

A  progressive  before  the  New  Deal,  author 
of  some  of  the  soundest  legislation  which 
the  Democratic  Party  has  put  on  the  statute 
books,  majority  leader  in  the  Roosevelt  ad- 
ministration, and  Speaker,  and  now  the 
minority  leader,  an  able  debater  less  ver- 
bose than  Bakklxt.  thoroughly  famUiar  with 
all  phases  of  the  Government,  Sam  RATBtTUH. 
of  Texas.  Is  liked  and  respected  by  the  thou- 
sands of  men.  Democratic  and  Republican, 
who  have  served  with  him  In  the  House  of 
Representatives  through  the  yars.  As  the 
nominee  for  President,  he  would  command 
the  support  of  all  factions  in  the  party. 
North  and  South,  and  he  would  put  up  a  real 
fight. 

When  John  N.  Garner  was  nominated  for 
Vice  President  In  1932.  be  was  already  the 
nominee  of  his  party  for  Congress  in  the 
Texas  district  which  he  had  long  repre- 
sented. He  did  not  withdraw,  and  was 
elected  both  aft  Congressman  and  as  Vice 
President,  and  then  resigned  as  Congress- 
man. If  nominated  for  President.  RAYBUKif 
could  do  the  same,  and  if  defeated  for  Pres- 
ident could  remain  in  Congress  as  Demo- 
cratic Party  leader  in  the  House. 

If  it  is  unity  that  the  Democrats  want, 
snd  preservation  of  the  party  organisation 
in  Congreta  and  in  the  Ststes.  the  party 
would  do  well  to  consider  Sam  RATStrsH,  of 
Texas,  or  someone  else  like  him— If  it  can- 
not find  a  more  glsmorous  candldste  to  re- 
place Trumsn, 


On  Uie  lUlUo  ElecHoo 
iniENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  HELEN  GAHAGAN  DOUGLAS 

or  CALrroBMiA 
IN  THI  HOUSE  or  MPRUSNTATXVll 

Thunday.  April  15.  l»4t 

Mrs.  ZX>UOLA8.  Mr  Speaker,  I  acree 
with  Walter  Llppmann  in  his  very  know- 
ing article  which  appeared  in  the  Wash- 
ington Poet,  AprU  22,  1948,  in  which  he 
points  out  that  "in  the  next  few  weeks 
as  the  new  government  is  formed,  the 
crucial  question  will  be  whether  De 
Oasperl  and  Sarragat  can  agree  on  meas- 
ures of  reform  and  reconstructicm,  and 
on  a  di-stribution  of  offices,  which  will  re- 
unite the  Socialists  and  bring  them  Into 
a  coalition  with  the  Christian  E>emo- 
crats." 


I  am  convinced  that  unless  the  needs  of 
the  Italian  people  are  met,  the  pain.<;  th^t 
were  made  In  this  election  to  hold  Ilaly 
as  a  democratic  country  will  be  lost. 
[From  the  Washington  Post  of  AprU  22,  1S48| 

Today  and  ToMOtaow 

(By  Walter  Llppmann) 

ON  THE  rrALlAN  EUECTION 

Althotigh  figures  and  deUlls  are  not  yet 
available  to  prove  it.  it  is  highly  probable  that 
the  Sociallsto  have  In  considerable  numbers 
already  broken  away  from  the  Communists. 
and  that  its  decisive  defeat  may  mean  the 
disolution  of  the  Popular  Front.  If  that  is 
correct,  then  In  the  next  lew  weeks  as  the 
new  government  is  formed,  the  crucial  ques- 
tion will  be  whether  De  Gasperi  and  Sarragat 
can  agree  on  measures  of  reform  and  recon- 
struction, and  on  a  distribution  of  offices, 
which  wiU  reunite  the  Socialists  and  bring 
Them  into  a  coalition  with  the  Christian 
Democrats. 

Nothing  less  than  this  can  offer  durable 
hope  of  a  stable  government  In  Italy.  We 
must  not  overestimate  the  present  results  of 
the  election.  The  Communists  were  deci- 
sively defeated  in  the  voting;  the  Christian 
DemocraU  got  a  good  pluraUty;  with  the 
Surragat  Socialists  and  some  of  the  more  de- 
pendable splinter  parties,  there  is  a  fairly 
big  non-Communist  majority.  But  a  60-  to 
70-percent  majority,  when  It  Is  a  coalition.  Is 
not  really  good  enough  to  govern  Italy  well 
during  the  trying  years  ahead.  It  needs  to 
be  enlarged  and  strengthened  by  a  divorce 
between  the  Socialists  and  the  Communists 
not  only  in  the  chamber  of  deputies  and  the 
senate,  but  also  in  the  labor  unions  and  lu 
local  politics. 

Only  when  the  Communists  are  Isolated 
will  their  power  to  catise  trouble  be  under 
effective  control.  To  do  this  it  Is  not  only 
necessary  to  exclude  them  from  the  new  gov- 
ernment; It  Is  necessary  also  to  reunite  and 
reorganise  the  Socialists  so  that  they  may  be 
Included  In  the  government.  This  is,  of 
course,  primarily  an  Italian  problem  in  which 
the  suteemanship  of  De  Gasperi  and  the 
views  of  the  Vatican  will  be  the  determining 
factors. 

But  the  influence  of  the  United  BUtes  is 
great.  The  security  and  sustenance  of  the 
Italian  nation  depend,  unhappily,  upon 
America,  and  therefore  we  shall  be  answer- 
able for  how  wisely  we  exert  our  influence. 
We  seem  to  have  given  the  Italians  the  im- 
pression, as  that  admirable  reporter  Mr, 
Stewart  Alsop  hss  Just  said  In  a  dispatch  from 
Italy,  that  wf  are  "a  reactionary  Santa  Clatis." 
The  Impression  needs  to  bs  corrected.  For 
unless  ths  non-Oommnnlst  eoalltlon  Identi- 
fies Itself  with  ths  reconstnictlon  of  luly. 
not  merely  with  antlboldhevlsm  and  rtllsf, 
the  electorsl  victory  ws  ars  oelebrstlng  todtjr 
will  grndunllT  beooms  rnneid 

A  wise  policy  OO  our  part  drpeiids  upoa  a 
true  sppralnnl  of  the  polltleal  sltuatloCI  iB 
western  Euri»j)e 

Ths  Itallnn  flection  has  eonflrmsd  the  si- 
psrlsnos  of  SO  years ;  Thst  the  Communists, 
without  ths  Rsd  Army,  cannot  get  and  hold 
ths  oontrol  ot  s  luropean  nstlon  by  sleotions, 
by  propafsndn.  inflltrstion,  or  a  ooup  d'sut, 
Ths  Oommunist  doctrine  sppeaU  only  to  a 
minortty,  less  than  W  perosnt.  It  U  a  mi- 
nority which  can  eatwe  trouWs  but  against 
the  army  and  the  police  It  cannot  selee  power. 
Ths  more  trouble  it  causes  the  mors  it 
arouses  the  resistance  of  the  other  elements 
of  the  nation.  When  the  Red  army  cannot 
Intervene,  the  national  forces  can  always  de- 
feat the  Communists  In  sn  election  and  they 
can  and  they  will  crush  the  Communists  if  It 
comes  to  an  Instirrectlon. 

But — and  this  is  the  critical  proviso — If  the 
non-Communists  are  not  able  to  govern  well. 
if  the  Communists  make  enough  trouble  to 
paralyze  the  government  and  the  national 
life,  then  the  beneficiaries  of  bad  government 
and  disorder  wUl  be  a  determmed  mtoorlty 
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APPENDIX  TO  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 


or  Fuclst  fellow -txaTelers.    That 
bappaMtf  attar  the  First  World  War 
may  happen  again  after  the  second. 
likely  to  happen  unless  we.  who  exer- 
uch    Influence,    understand    that    in 
Europe — outside  the  reach  of  the  Red 
-the  real  danger  is  not  that  the  Com- 
will  get  the  {wwer.     It  is  that  con- 
governments,   unable   to   govern 
tnd  to  cure  the  discontent  which  the 
unlsts  exploit,  will  collapse  as  between 
wars   they   did   in   Italy.  Oerroany. 
H  nnd  RumRnia.  and  be  sue- 

by  '  Fascist  dictatorships. 

are  to  avoid  grave  misunderstanding 
political  sJtiiatlon  in  Europe,  we  have. 
to  realise  the  rt»dlcnl  difference 
communism  within  and  communism 
the  orbit   of   the  Red   Army.     After 
Ian  election  that  is  no  longer  a  moat 
;e  hypothesis  but  the  first  postulate 
successful    analTsls   and   prcgnoate  of 

n   conditions 

second  postulate,  which  Is  not  so  con- 

cor.tlrmed  but  is  nevertheleas  most 

true.  Is  that  outside  the  orbit  o< 

lied  Army  In  Europe,  the  real  danger  Is 

hat  communlam  win  win  but  that  It 

>rovoke  fascism 

is.  I  believe,  the  substantial  meaning 
ChurchlllB   remark    in    his   memoirs 
fiisctsm  was  the  shadow  or  ugly  child 
Ism." 
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ERP  and  Cartels 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

iON.  GEORGE  G.  SADOWSKI 


or    MICHIGAN 

THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATTVES 
Thursday.  April  22.  1948 


lir.  SADOWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remark.s  In  the 
Reomo,  I  wish  to  include  the  followlnK 
tt»o  articles  written  by  Mr.  Thomas  L. 
Stoles,  well-known  newspaper  columnbt. 
whc  won  the  Raymond  Clapper  award 
la^t  year.  The-se  articles  appeared  in  the 
Wa^  hington  Daily  News  of  Tuesday  and 
Wednesday  of  this  week: 

KRP  AHO  Cabttls 
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(By  Thomas  L.  Stokes) 
emerged  vlctoriovis  from  history's  most 
tating  war  less  than  3  years  ago  with 
hopes  that  are  fast  fading  in  the  con- 
that   grips  Europe   today, 
of  our  hopes  was  that  the  great  Ger- 
tndustrlal  monopolies,  or  cartels,  which 
the  sinister   power   behind   Hitler   and 
the  sinews  ct  war.  were  to  be  broken 
the  real  war  lords  who  directed  them, 
ndustrlalisu.  were  to  be  stripped  of  their 
Their    Influence    ramlhed    far    be- 
Oermany  into  the  rest  of  Europe  and 
into    Britain    and    the    United    States 

ties  with  big  bxisiness  and  finance, 
hope  has  been  confounded.     Many  of 
wwerful  financial  and  Industilal  figures 
MkCk  In  key  places  due  to  our  lenient 
hlch    now    receives    encouragement 
the  seductive  propaganda  to  build 
strong  Germany  against  Russia, 
few  weeks  ago  our  lenient  policy  came 
I  inevitable  climax,  and  a  shocking  cU- 
in  contrast  with  the  objectives  we  pro- 
at  the  war's  end.     Gen.  Lucius  D.  Clay. 
tor    of    the    United    States    zone, 
annulled  the  law  passed  in  Febru- 
.947  for  breaking  up  the  German  cartels, 
little  note  has  been  taken  of  this  de- 
wbich   becomes  most   Important 
because  of  the  European  recovery  pro- 
.  beyond  its  obvious  significance  other- 
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wise.  ERP  embraces  Germany.  The  ques- 
tion naturally  arises  as  to  whether  our  eco- 
nomic help  is  to  be  employed  to  revive,  re- 
store, and  entrench  the  rulers  of  the  great 
cartels  that  were  used  to  try  to  destroy  us  and 
who.  If  once  again  In  authority,  would  seek  to 
renew  the  control  they  exercised  before  over 
the  economy  and  politics  of  Europe. 

The  Clay  order  came  to  light  through  a  pro- 
test against  It  to  the  general  by  19  memt>ers 
of  the  Decartellzatlon  Branch  of  the  American 
Military  Government.    They  were  informed  of 
th?  new  order  at  a  meeting  at  which  Richard- 
son Bronson.  Its  bead,  read  excerpts  from  a 
memurnndum   which  he  said   had  been   ap- 
proved in  principle  by  the  State  Department. 
According  to  the  protest,  which  Represent- 
ative   Saoowski.  Democrat,  of  Michigan,  in- 
serted In  the  CoNoaosiONAL  Rxcoao.  the  or- 
der   stopped    any    further    deconcentratlon 
action   against   any   caplUl   goods   or    heavy 
Indtistrles.    continuing    decartellzatlon    only 
against  monopolies  m  consumer  goods.    Fur- 
ther It  decreed  that  an  official  clean  bill  of 
health    be    given    soon    to    any    enterprises 
against  which  no  action  Is  contemplated,  that 
there  be  a  cessation  of  action  against  vertical 
Integrations,  that  a  "rule  of  reason"  hereafter 
be  used   to  guide  further  proceedings,  and 
that  no  action  be  taken,  specifically,  against 
Henschel  Co  .  a  railroad  locomotive  monopoly 
that    manufactured    tiger    tanks    and    other 
weapons,  or  a^lnst  VXF.  the  so-cal'.cd  ball- 
bearing trust  which  Is  linked  to  SKF  In  this 
country. 

In  their  protest,  the  19  staff  members  said 
"It  appeared  to  be  the  unanimous  opinion  of 
the  staff  of  the  Decartellzatlon  Branch,  or  at 
least  no  contrary  opinions  were  expressed. 
that  the  order  given  by  Mr.  Bronson  excludes 
from  decartellzatlon  the  principal  group  of 
monopolistic  enterprises  which  the  law  says 
must  be  eliminated.  "  The  heavy  goods  In- 
dustries, the  protest  continued,  were  "more 
repugnant  to  the  purposes  of  the  law  than 
are  concentrations  of  economic  power  in  con- 
sumer goods  industries  "  It  stated  that  the 
effect  of  the  new  order  would  be  to  leave  the 
fundamental  concentrations  of  economic 
power  Intact  while  engaging  In  harassing  at- 
tacks on  small  companies  that  would  make 
enforcement  "unpopular  and  completely 
Ineffectual." 

KRP  AND  Cartels 

n 
(By  Thomas  L.  Stokes) 

Previously  there  was  discussed  here  the 
order  early  last  month  by  Gen.  Lucius  D. 
Clay,  administrator  of  our  zone  in  Germany, 
which  virtually  brought  to  an  end  our  pro- 
gram to  break  up  the  great  industrial  monop- 
olies, or  cartels,  that  played  so  Important  a 
part  in  the  Nazi  regime  and  the  war  it  loosed 
upon  Europe  and  the  world. 

The  protest  against  this  order  by  19  mem- 
bers of  the  American  Military  Governments 
Decartellzatlon  Branch  was  quoted  from. 
Evidence  of  the  reduced  scope  of  the  program 
comes  In  a  sharp  cut  In  the  personnel  to 
carry  It  out. 

This  abrupt  change  In  basic  policy,  which 
has  been  lenient  from  the  start  and  has  left  a 
number  of  former  Nazi  and  industrial  over- 
lords In  key  places,  becomes  significant  at 
this  particular  time  because  of  developments. 

One  is  the  beginning  of  operation  of  the 
European  recovery  program  In  which  Ger- 
many Is  Included.  Will  our  aid  be  used  to 
build  up  the  power  of  former  cartellsts  and 
preserve  the  monopolistic  control  that  proved 
so  dangerous  to  Europe  as  well  as  to  us? 

The  other  is  the  tension  over  Russia  which 
has  so  excited  our  people  that  It  now  can  be 
used  as  a  screen  behind  which  to  build  up 
a  "strong  Germany,"  as  we  hear  it  in  subtle 
propaganda  these  days,  and  an  excuse  for 
letting  tlM  monopolies  and  monopolists  alone 
and  cooperating  with  them. 

Because  of  Russia  it  is  easy  to  confuse  the 
whole  basic  Issue.     Russia  is  reported  to  be 


using  the  old  Industrialists  In  her  sone. 
though  in  her  case  it  seems  to  be  a  matter 
of  closely  controlling  them  and  of  really 
"using"  them,  rather  than  the  attitude  of 
cooperating  with  them,  which  appears  to  be 
more  nearly  the  case  with  us.-  Out  of  all 
this,  out  of  the  conflict  over  policy  with  Rus- 
sia, the  cartelsts  would  seem  to  be  the  gain- 
ers. They  are  in  a  position  to  play  both  sides 
against  the  middle,  and  that  is  an  old  game 
with  them. 

Restoration  of  German  Industry  and  the 
revival  of  German  production  have  been 
put  forth  as  essential  to  Europe's  recovery, 
since  Germany  previously  was  the  power- 
house of  Europe,  industrially  speaking. 
There  has  been  a  very  easy  transition  from 
this,  with  the  scare  about  Russia,  to  a 
"strong  Germany"  as  a  bulwark  against  Rus- 
sia—the theory  of  the  Cliveden  set"  In 
England  before  the  last  war— which  has  a 
military  connotation  beyond  the  original 
economic  connotation. 

At  the  outset,  soon  after  the  war.  there 
was  the  Morgenthau  plan  for  a  pastoral  Ger- 
many. That  was  attaclced  and  ridiculed  It 
was  abandoned  long  ago.  but  it  Is  still  ex- 
ploited as  the  horrible  example  by  the  propa- 
gandists for  a  "strong  Germany"  who  would 
now  go  clear  over  to  the  other  exueme  to 
cooperation  with  the  German  industrialists. 

But  there  la  another  alternative,  a  middle 
way.  Production  can  be  brought  up  to  re- 
store Germany  and  Europe  economically 
through  an  efficient  decartelized.  decentral- 
ized industry  and  without  turning  back 
complete  control  to  a  few  Nazi  Industrialists 
with  power  over  a  monopolistic  pattern  such 
as  existed  before  in  Germany  and  with  rami- 
fications Into  the  rest  of  Europe  that  gave  It 
•uch  tremendous  economic  and  political 
power.     It  is  who  controls  that  is  important. 

We  are  about  to  embark  upon  another 
great  enterprise  In  Europe  In  the  European 
recovery  program,  from  which  much  good 
could  come.  But  If  It  is  used  to  restore  the 
power  of  the  Nazi  mcncpohsts.  then  we  are 
headed  again  along  the  road  that  we  took 
after  World  War  I.  when  the  cartellsts  were 
left  In  control  and  gradually  built  up  the 
war  machine  from  which  the  world  suffered 
so  much.  All  they  stood  for  we  fought 
against.  This  is  something  to  remember  as 
we  make  our  plans  to  carry  out  the  Euro- 
pean recovery  program. 


Logan  Airport 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  UNE 

or  UASSACHUSSTTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  April  22,  1948 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks.  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing resolution  adopted  by  the  execu- 
tive council,  the  Commonwealth  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, April  14,  1948: 

Whereas  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachu- 
setts has  Invested  approximately  $50,000,000 
In  the  General  Edward  Lawrence  Logan  Air- 
port, which  is  operating  at  an  annual  de- 
ficiency of  about  975,000,  and  should,  as 
promptly  as  possible,  be  placed  on  a  self- 
supporting  basis;  and 

Whereas  to  accomplish  this  purpose  the 
Department  of  Public  Works,  which  is  the 
operating  agency,  has  been  directed  by  act 
of  the  legislature  to  establish  s  schedule  of 
charges  at  the  airport  on  items  including  the 
sale  of  gasoline  or  other  aviation  fuels,  oils, 
or  other  articles  and  supplies;  and 

Whereas  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Adminis- 
tration has  allocated  9600.000  from  Federal 
funds  to  Logan  Airport  under  the  terms  of 
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the  Federal  Airport  Act,  which  amount  Is 
urgently  needed  to  assist  In  meeting  the 
cost  of  larfe  expenditures  required  to  com- 
plete the  development  at  the  airport,  but  has 
refused  to  allow  the  Commonwealth  to  re- 
ceive said  sum  unless  the  Commonwealth 
binds  Itself  for  30  years  not  to  Impose  any 
fee  on  supjiUes  delivered  at  the  airport  for 
operatlcm  of  aircraft  other  than  a  charge  for 
the  cost  of  services  rendered  by  the  airport 
in  connection  therewith;  and 

Whereas  such  Interference  by  the  Civil 
Aeronautics  Administration  in  the  operation 
by  the  Commonwealth  of  Logan  Airport  as 
the  price  of  receiving  Federal  funds,  which 
represent  only  a  small  fraction  of  the  money 
paid  by  citizens  of  the  Commonwealth  to  the 
Federal  Government.  Is  without  congres- 
sional warrant,  would  require  violation  of 
the  Massachusetts  statutes,  and  would  seri- 
ously Interfere  with.  If  not  make  Impossible. 
the  oj)eratlon  of  the  airport  on  a  self-sup- 
porting basis:  Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved.  That  the  executive  council  unan- 
imously opposes  such  unwarranted  inter- 
ference by  a  Federal  administrative  agency; 
and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  each  member  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts delegaUon  to  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  be  sent  a  copy  of  this  resolu- 
tion and  be  requested  to  take  immediate  ac- 
tion to  protect  the  Commonwealth  from  such 
abuse  of  authority  by  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Administration. 


More  Help  to  Commanistt 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ALVIN  F.  WEICHEL 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  22.  1948 

Mr.  WEICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
March  18.  1948.  I  requested  the  State 
Department  not  to  further  the  march  of 
communism  and  made  the  following 
remarks : 

TRADE    WTTH    COMMUNISTIC    COtmTEIIB 

(Remarks  of  Hon.  Alvin  F.  Whchkl.  of  Ohio, 
In  the  Hotise  of  Representatives,  Monday, 
March  22.  1948) 

Mr.    Wdchh..  Mr.    Speaker,    the   so-called 

reciprocal    trade    agreements    have    been    a 

great  detriment  to  American  Industry,  and 

among    those    most    vitally    affected    Is    the 

hand-glass  Industry  of  America.     There  are 

numerous    plants    throughout    the    country 

employing  many  thousands  of  men.  yet  the 

so-called  reciprocal  trade  agreements  would 

permit  the  cheap  labor  of  Czechoslovakia  to 

force  down  the  wages  and  standards  of  the 

American  workmen.     If  that  were  not  bad 

enou<;h.  now  Czechoslovakia  la  in  the  hands 

of   the   Russians,   who   will   be   signing   for 

Czechoslovakia.    This  will  not  only  further 

hurt   the   American  worker,  but  wUl  make 

Rtissla  stronger  in  its  march  of  communism. 

I    do    not    believe    the    American    workman 

should  be  hurt  by  unfair  agreements  against 

American   labor  and  much  less  should  the 

worker  be  stamped  on  by  the  heavy  heel  of 

communism.    On  Thursday  last  I  requested 

the  State  Department  not  to  recognize  nor 

take  the  Russian  signature  of  Czechoslovakia 

in  this  vital  matter  affecting  the  hundreds 

of  American  industries  employing  millions  of 

workmen,  and  I  protested  as  follows  to  the 

State  Department  on  March  18  against  this 

signature: 

March  18.  1948. 

GCOHGX    MaSSHAIX, 

Secretary  of  State, 

Washington.  D.  C: 
I  am  advised  that  Czechoslovakia   is  ex- 
pected to  sigh  the  activation  of  the  Geneva 


agreement  on  Saturday.  March  30.  at  New 
York,  and  the  State  Department  will  accept 
the  signature  as  consistent  with  Itr  program 
of  reciprocal  trade.  In  view  of  the  Marshall 
plan  now  before  the  Congress  requesting  tm- 
told  billions  to  stop  commtinism  and  the 
President's  message  of  yesterday  with  refer- 
ence to  communism,  it  seems  ridiculous  that 
the  United  Slates  should  now  accept  such 
signature  with  reference  to  trade  agreements 
and  give  to  the  Communists  American  dollars 
to  further  the  march  of  communism.  The 
State  Department  should  not  accept  the  sig- 
nature of  Czechoslovakia  for  further  aid  to 
commun  am.  and  I  protest  any  such  agree- 
ment v^ith  Czechoslovakia  with  reference  to 
carrying  forth  the  reciprocal  trade  agree- 
ments. 

Congressman  Alvin  F.  Wkichel. 

The  State  Department  advised  today  that 
on  March  20  the  Chechoslovakian  Govern- 
ment said  It  would  sign  the  protocol  on 
March  20  which  would  go  into  effect  on  April 
20.  1948.  and  that  the  State  Department  new 
has  a  special  committee  commencing  a  study 
of  the  proposed  signature  in  the  light  of  re- 
cent developments  in  Caechoslovakia. 

Now  such  an  agreement  would  have  little 
meaning  with  the  Communists  in  control 
and  I  believe  not  only  that  this  study  should 
be  conUnued  but  this  recognition  of  re- 
ciprocal-trade agreements  should  not  be 
given  to  the  detriment  of  American  labor,  let 
alone  that  whereby  the  Communists  of  the 
world  help  to  oppress  American  woikers  not 
only  in  the  great  hand-glass  Industry  of 
America  but  in  many  other  Industries 
throughout  the  land. 

Mr.  Speaker,  today,  in  answer  to  my 
request  that  the  State  Department  not 
give  trade  privileges  to  communistically 
dominated  Czechoslovakia,  I  received  the 
di.^app»ointing  information  that  the  State 
Department  has  decided  to  apply  the 
provisions  of  the  general  agreement  to 
Czechoslovakia,  and  accordingly,  the 
President  is  Lssuing  a  proclamation  to 
this  effect.  The  letter  from  the  State 
Department  and  its  press  enclosure 
follow:  .^   ,„^« 

Aphil  22,  1948. 
The  Honorable  Atvm  P.  WiiCHXL, 
House  of  Representatives. 

Mt  Deah  Mr.  WncHEL:  I  have  further  ref- 
erence to  your  Inquiry  concerning  the  signa- 
ture by  Czechoslovakia  of  the  protocol  of 
provisional  application  of  the  general  agree- 
ment on  tarifls  and  trade,  and  to  your  de- 
sire to  be  Informed  of  further  developments. 

After  thorough  study  of  the  problem,  the 
decision  baa  been  reached  to  apply  the  pro- 
visions of  the  general  agreement  to  Czecho- 
slovakia, and  accordingly  the  President  is 
issuing  today  a  proclamation  to  this  eflect. 
The  proclamation  Implements  an  obligation 
entered  Into  by  this  Government  more  than 
6  months  ago,  on  October  30.  1947.  when 
the  general  agreement  was  concluded  at 
Geneva.  Since  Czechoslovakia  has  now 
placed  the  general  agreement  In  effect  with 
respect  to  the  United  States  and  the  other 
contracting  parties,  this  country  as  well  as 
the  other  contracting  parties  Is  obligated 
to  applv  the  agreement  to  Czechoslovakia. 

The  "provisions  of  the  general  agreement 
commit  the  other  contracting  parties  to  ac- 
cord equitable  treatment  for  the  trade  of  the 
United  States  and  at  the  same  time  permit 
the  United  SUtes  to  withdraw  or  modify  any 
concession  granted  under  the  agreement  If  it 
should  result  in  such  increased  Imports  as 
to  cause  or  threaten  serious  injury  to  do- 
mestic producers.  In  addition  to  this  safe- 
guard with  respect  to  imports,  the  United 
States  also  exercises  export  controls  to  pro- 
tect the  American  economy  generally,  to  pro- 
mote the  objectives  of  foreign  policy,  and 
to  safeguard  national  security.  These  ex- 
port controls  prevent  shipment  of  goods  con- 
trary to  the  national  interests  of  the  United 
States. 


There  Is  enclosed  a  statement  Issued  to  the 
press  today  regarding  this  matter. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Charlxs  E.  Bohixn, 

Counselor  ' 

(For  the  Acting  Secretary  of  State.) 

Department  or  State, 

April  22,  1948. 
The  President  today  Issued  a  proclamation 
putting  Into  effect  as  of  AprU  21,  1948,  the 
provisions  of  the  general  agreement  on  tar- 
iffs and  'rade  with  respect  to  Czechoslovakia. 
The  proclamation  Implements  an  obligation 
entered  Into  by  this  Government  last  Oc- 
tober 30  when  the  general  agreement  was  con- 
cluded at  Geneva  with  22  other  countries. 

The  attitude  of  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  toward  the  events  of  last 
February  In  Czechoslovakia  was  publicly  in- 
dicated in  the  Joint  statement  of  February 
26,  1948,  by  the  Secretary  of  State  of  this 
Government  and  by  the  Foreign  Ministers 
of  the  Governments  of  the  United  King- 
dom and  Prance.  It  has  not  changed. 
These  events,  however,  do  not  directly  affect 
the  legal  status  of  the  reciprocal  obligations 
under  the  general  agreement. 

The  President's  action  followed  receipt  of 
a  commtmication  from  the  Secretary-General 
of  the  United  Nations  Informing  this  Gov- 
ernment that  the  Government  of  Czecho- 
slovakia had  signed  the  Protocol  of  Provi- 
sional Application  of  the  general  agreement 
and  had  thereby  obligated  itself  to  put  the 
general  agreement  into  effect.  Since  Czecho- 
slovakia has  now  placed  the  general  agree- 
ment in  effect  with  respect  to  the  United 
States  and  the  other  contracting  parties, 
this  country  as  well  as  the  other  contracting 
parties  are  obligated  to  apply  the  agreement 
to  Czechoslovakia. 

Tlie  general  agreement  Is  a  trade  agree- 
ment among  23  countries,  completed  last  Oc- 
tober after  negotiations  lasting  7  months. 
It  is  part  of  a  world-wide  program,  spon- 
sored by  the  United  Nations  and  actively 
participated  in  by  the  United  States,  de- 
signed to  reduce  trade  barriers  and  to  re- 
store international  trade  to  an  orderly  and 
stable  basis.  It  Is  the  most  comprehensive 
agreement  with  respect  to  tarifls  and  other 
trade  barriers  ever  negotiated. 

Czechoslovakia  Is  the  tenth  of  the  Geneva  ' 
countries  to  give  eflect  to  this  agreement. 
The  other  countries  which  have  done  so,  In 
addition  to  the  United  States,  are  the  United 
Kinfidom,  France,  Belgium,  the  Netherlands, 
Luxemburg.  Canada,  Australia,  and  Cuba. 
The  remainder  of  the  23  participants  In  the 
negotiations  have  until  June  30,  1948.  to  put 
the  agreement  provisionally  Into  eflect.  The 
obligations  assumed  by  Cssechoelovakia  under 
this  agreement  and  those  assumed  by  other 
countries  to  Czechoslovakia  are  integral  parts 
of  the  agreement. 

Under  the  general  agreement.  Czechoslo- 
vakia grants  concessions  on  products  of  In- 
terest to  the  United  States  representing  ap- 
proximately $81,600,000  In  terms  of  1937  trade 
and  covering  approximately  80  percent  of 
Czechoslovakia's  total  prewar  Imports  from 
the  United  SUtes.  The  agreement  Includes 
substantltd  duty  reductions  by  Czechoslo- 
vakia on  a  number  of  Important  Items, 
such  as  apples  and  pears,  raisins,  prunes,  and 
certain  other  dried  fruits,  canned  fruits,  and 
fruit  juices,  canned  vegetables,  passenger  au- 
tomobiles, and  certain  types  of  office  ma- 
chines. 

Czechoslovakia  and  the  other  contracting 
parties  to  the  agreement  are  committed  to 
certain  limitations  with  respect  to  the  appli- 
cation of  quotas.  Import  restrictioiis,  ex- 
change control,  and  the  conduct  of  state 
trading,  which  are  Important  since  they 
commit  Czechoslovakia  as  well  as  other  par- 
tlra  to  the  agreement  to  accord  fair  treat- 
ment to  the  trade  of  the  United  SUtes. 
Should  Czechoslcvakla  or  any  o^^^J^" 
tracting  p>arty  fail  to  fulfill  these    ""^    " 
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of  th^  agreement  or  adopt  any  policy  which 
or  Impairs  the  tariff  concesslona.  the 
by   the    United    States    to   that 
at  such  obligations  or  concessions 
the  agreement  as  may  be  appropriate 
clrcTimstances  may  be  siiapended. 
concessions  made  by  the  United  States 
general  agreement  on  products  of  In- 
;  to  Czechoslovakia  represent  approxl- 
y  $23,700,000  In  terms  of  1937  trade  and 
approximately    M    percent    of    United 
I  prewar  Imports  from  Czechoslovakia, 
concessions  granted  by   the  United 
those  on  household  china,  table  and 
glassware.  Jewelry,  certain  types  of 
and  gloves,  and  hops  are  the  Items  of 
Interest  to  Czechoslovakia, 
concessions  were  granted  only  after 
hearings   and   the   most  careful   and 
deliberation  by  various  Govern- 
agencles  acting  In  consultation  to  as- 
that  domestic  producers  would  not  suf- 
•  irlous  Injury  as  a  result  of  the  conces- 
If.  however,  as  a  result  of  unforeseen 
any     of     these     concessions 
d  result  In  such  Increased  imports  from 
as  to  cause  or  threaten  serl- 
Irfjury    to   domestic    producers    In    this 
the  United  States  la  free  to  with- 
er modify  the  concessions  to  the  ex- 
necessary  to  prevent  or  remedy  the  In- 
Thls   provision    thus    safeguards    the 
of     domestic     producers     In    this 
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addition  to  this  safeguard  with  respect 
l4>ports.  the  United  States  also  exercises 
controls    to    protect    the    American 
generally,  to  promote  the  ob'ectlves 
foreign  policy,  and  to  safeguard  national 
Since  March  1.  1948.  no  shipments 
opean  destinations.  Including  Czech- 
oalo^akla.  can  be  made  without  appropriate 
These  export  controls  prevent  shlp- 
;  of  goods  contrary  to  the  national  lu- 
teretts  of  the  United  States. 

BCnLXMXNTINQ    PmOCUUf  AT10NS    OF    DSCSMBKB 

16  1947  AND  Januabt  1.  1948.  CAaaTura 
Oi  T  GrNKBAL  AcRKKMEirr  ON  Takuts  and 
Ti  ASK  and  Exclusive  TaACC  Agrxxmknt 
W  TH  Cuba.  Rxspsctivelt 


ntxsmxNT  or  thx  n*rrxD  statxs  or 

AMXaiCA,  A  PBOCUIMATION 


conferred 
1990 

JOXM 
proT  Nl 
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Wpereas  <1).  pursuant  to  the  authority 
by  section  350  of  the  Tariff  Act  of 
as  amended  by  section  1  of  the  Act  of 
12.  1934.  by  the  Joint  resolution  ap- 
June  7.  1943.  and  by  sections  2  and 
the  Act  of  July  5.  1945  (48  Stat.  943  and 
ch.  474.  57  Stat.  125.  ch.  118.  59  Stat. 
md  411.  ch.  a«9:  19  U  S  C.  (1946 1  1351). 
(er.od  within  which  said  authority  may 
ecerclsed  having  been  extended  by  sec- 
1  of  said  Act  of  July  5.  1945  until  the 
tlon  of  3  years  from  June  12.  1945  (48 
944.  ch.  474.  59  Stat.  410.  ch.  269:  19 
C.  (1946)  1352(c) ).  on  October  30.  1947 
Resident  entered  Into  a  trade  agreement 
the  governments  of  the  Commonwealth 
A^tralia.  the  Kingdom  of  Belgium,  the 
States  of  Brazil.  Burma.  Canada. 
.  the  Republic, of  Chile,  the  Republic 
,aa.  the  Republic  of  Cuba,  the  Czecho- 
:  Republic,  the  French  Republic.  India. 
>on.  the  Orand-Duchy  of  Luxemburg. 
]  Ungdom  of  the  Netherlands.  New  Zea- 
tbe  Kingdom  of  Norway.  Pakistan. 
Southern  Rhodesia.  Syria,  the  Union  of  South 
Afrt4a.  and  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great 
n  and  Northern  Ireland,  which  trade 
•gra^ment  consists  of  the  general  agr««> 
on  tariffs  and  trade  and  the  related 
ivot^col  of  provisional  application  thereof. 
ler  with  the  final  act  adopted  at  the 
eaneluslon  of  the  second  aeaston  of  the  pre- 
para  ory  committee  of  the  United  Nations 
C9oBf  nrenee  on  trade  and  employment  which 
autb  intlcatad  the  texu  of  said  general 
acre*  ment  and  said  protocol: 

Whereas    (2)    on    December    16.    1947.    by 
tlon  2761A  tlM  President  proclaimed 


Un. 


such  modifications  of  existing  duties  and 
other  import  restrictions  of  the  United 
States  of  America  and  such  continuance 
of  existing  customs  or  excise  treatment  of 
articles  Imported  into  the  United  States  of 
America  as  were  then  found  to  be  required 
or  appropriate  to  carry  out  said  trade  agree- 
ment on  and  after  January  1.  1948  1 12  F.  R. 
8868).  which  proclamation  has  been  sup- 
plemented by  Proclamation  2769  of  Janu- 
ary 30.  1948  (13  P.  R.  467): 

Whereas  (3).  pursuant  to  the  authority 
conferred  by  said  section  350.  the  period 
within  which  said  authority  may  be  exer- 
cised having  been  so  extended,  on  Octo- 
ber 30,  1947.  the  President  enterefi  into  an 
exclusive  trade  agreement  with  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  Republic  of  Cuba  (T  D.  51819 
(Customs)),  which  exclusive  trade  agree- 
ment Includes  certain  p)ortlons  of  other 
documents  made  a  part  thereof  and  pro- 
vides for  the  customs  treatment  In  respect 
of  ordinary  customs  duties  of  products  of 
the  Republic  of  Cuba  Imported  Into  the 
United  States  of  America; 

Whereas  (4)  on  January  1,  1948.  by  Proc- 
lamation 2764.  the  President  proclaimed  such 
modifications  of  existing  duties  and  other 
Import  restrictions  of  the  United  States  of 
America  In  respect  of  products  of  the  Re- 
public of  Cuba  and  such  continuance  of  ex- 
isting customs  and  excise  treatment  of  prod- 
ucts of  the  Republic  of  Cuba  Imported  into 
the  United  States  of  America  as  were  then 
found  to  be  required  or  appropriate  to  carry 
out  said  exclusive  trade  agreement  on  and 
after  January  1.  1948  (13  F.  R.  25  and  26). 
which  proclamation  has  been  supplemented 
by  said  proclamation  of  January  30.  1948: 

Whereas  (5)  said  protocol  of  provisional 
application  has  been  signed  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  Czechoslovak  Republic,  and 
said  Government  has  become  a  contracting 
party  to  said  general  agreement: 

Whereas  (6i  I.  Harry  S.  Truman.  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  of  America,  deter- 
mine that  the  application  of  such  of  the 
concession  provided  for  In  part  I  of  schedule 
XX  of  said  general  agreement  which  were 
withheld  from  application  In  accordance 
with  article  XXVII  of  said  general  agreement 
by  said  proclamation  of  December  16,  1947. 
as  are  Identified  In  the  following  list  is  re- 
quired or  appropriate  to  carry  out.  on  and 
after  April  21.  1948.  said  trade  agreement 
specified  In  the  first  recital  of  this  proc- 
lamation: 

Item,  paragraph,  and  rates  of  dufy 

212  (second):  10  cents  per  dozen  and  45 
percent  ad  valorem. 

217:   >2  cent  per  pound. 

218   (b)    (first):  324   percent  ad  valorem. 

218  (c) :  All  rates. 

218  (e)  (first):  12'2  percent  ad  valorem. 
50  percent  ad  valorem.  37';,  percent  ad 
valorem. 

213  (e)   (second) :  37 <i  percent  ad  valorem. 
218  (f)  :  30  percent  ad  valorem.  50  percent 

ad  valorem.  50  cents  on  each  article  or  uten- 
sil, but  not  less  than  30  percent  nor  more 
than  50  percent  ad  valorem.  Identified  only 
as  to  articles  or  utensils  valued  at  less  than 
tl  each. 

218  (g)  :  25  percent  ad  valorem. 

230  (d):  40  percent  ad  valorem. 

339:  2>3  cents  per  pound  and  l^x  percent 
ad  valorem. 

348:  All  rates. 

3J0:  22 '2  percent  ad  valorem. 

397:  40  percent  ad  valorem. 

412   (second):   40  percent  ad  valorem. 

412   (third)  :   30  percent  ad  valorem. 

412  (sUth):  174  percent  ad  valorem,  35 
percent  ad  valorem. 

710:  3>i  cents  per  pound,  but  not  less  than 
17']  percent  ad  valorem  (second  such  rate). 

780  ( first ) :  12  cents  per  pound. 

780  (second) :  75  cenu  per  pound. 

909  (first):  23 4  cents  per  pound,  but  not 
less  than  20  percent  nor  more  than  35  per- 
cent ad  valorem. 


909  (third) :  22^  cents  per  pound,  but  not 
less  than  20  percent  nor  more  than  35  per- 
cent ad  valorem. 

911  (a) :  22>3  cents  per  pound,  but  not  less 
than  20  percent  nor  more  than  .35  percent 
ad  valorem. 

911  (b)    (first):  20  percent  ad  valorem. 

915:  81.50  per  dozen  pairs,  but  not  less 
than  30  percent  nor  more  than  60  percent 
ad  valorem. 

13C9  (second):   All  rates. 

1413  (fifth):    17'i  percent  ad  valorem. 

1503  (first):  27'2  percent  ad  valorem. 

15D3  (second)  :   17',  percent  ad  valorem. 

I5C3   (third) :  All  rates. 

1503  (fourth)  :  37',  percent  ad  valorem. 

1503  (fifth)  :   22 'i  percent  ad  valorem. 

1510  (first) :  ^4  cent  per  line  per  gross  and 
12 '2  percent  ad  valorem. 

1510  (third)  :  22'3  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

1513  (first):   45  percent  ad  valorem. 

1513  (second) :  £0  percent  ad  valorem  (first 
such  rate).  35  percent  ad  valorem  (first  such 
rate),  50  percent  ad  valorem  (second  such 
rate ) . 

1518  (fourth):  60  percent  ad  valorem.  45 
percent  ad  valorem. 

1527  (c )  ( 1 )  and  ( 2 )  :  55  percent  ad  valorem 
(first  such  rate).  65  percent  ad  valorem. 

1528  (third) :  10  percent  ad  valorem. 
1528  (fourth) :  30  percent  ad  valorem. 
1530    (e)    (first):    20   percent    ad    valorem 

(first  such  rate).  20  percent  ad  valorem  (first 
such  rate).  10  percent  ad  valorem  (first  such 
rate).  20  percent  ad  valorem  (second  such 
rate). 

1530  (e)   (second) :  20  percent  ad  valorem. 

1£37  (b)  (first) :  $1.50  per  dozen  pairs,  but 
not  less  thin  12'i  percent  nor  more  than 
25  percent  ad  valorem. 

1541  (a)  (first) :  $2  each,  but  not  less  than 
20  percent  nor  more  than  30  percent  ad 
valorem.  25  percent  ad  valorem.  28  percent  ad 
valorem. 

1541  (a)  (third):  25  percent  ad  valorem. 

1541  (b)   (first) :  All  rates. 

1541  (b)   (second) :  30  percent  ad  valorem. 

1544:   15  percent  ad  valorem. 

1549  (a)  (first) :  50  cents  per  gross  and  15 
percent  ad  valorem. 

Ic49  (a)  (third)  :  60  cenu  per  gross  and  15 
percent  ad  valorem. 

1549  (b)  :  20  percent  ad  valorem. 

1718:   Free: 

Whereas  (7)  I  determine  that.  In  view  of 
the  determination  set  forth  in  the  sixth  re- 
cital of  this  proclamation,  the  deletion  of  the 
second  Item  1527  (C)  (2)  from  the  list  set 
forth  In  the  seventh  recital  of  said  proclama- 
tion of  January  30.  1948.  Is  ret,u:red  or  ap- 
propriate to  carry  out.  on  and  alter  April  21. 
1948,  said  trade  agreement  specified  In  the 
first  reclul  of  this  proclamation; 

Whereas  (8)  I  determine  that.  In  view  of 
the  determination  set  forth  in  the  sixth  re- 
cital of  this  proclamation  the  lollcwlng 
amendments  of  the  list  set  forth  In  the  eighth 
and  ninth  reciuis  of  said  proclamation  of 
January  1.  19*8.  as  amentVed  and  rectified, 
are  required  or  appropriate  to  carry  out.  on 
and  after  April  21,  1948.  said  exclusive  trade 
agreement  specified  in  the  third  recital  of  this 
proclamation : 

(a)  The  deletion  of  the  second  Item  1527 
(c)  (2).  added  to  said  eighth  recital  by  sub- 
division (S)  of  part  II  of  said  proclamation 
of  January  30,  1948: 

(b)  The  modification  of  the  third  Item  412 
In  said  ninth  reciUl  to  read  as  follows: 

"412:  Manufactures  of  wood  or  bark,  or  of 
which  wood  or  bark  is  the  component  mate- 
rial of  chief  value,  not  specially  provided  for: 
Clothespins  other  than  spring  clothespins. 
20  percent  ad  valorem"; 

(c)  The  deletion  of  the  first  Item  1513  in 
said  ninth  recital; 

(d)  The  mcxllficatlon  of  the  last"  Item  1513 
In  said  ninth  recital  to  read  as  follows: 

•1513:  Toys  and  parts  of  toys,  not  specially 
provided  for  (not  including  any  toys  de- 
scribed in  Item  1513   (second)   of  part  I  of 
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schedule  XX  of  the  general  agreement  on 
tariffs  and  trade) : 

"If  wholly  or  In  chief  value  of  china,  porce- 
lain, parlan,  bisque,  earthenware,  or  stone- 
ware, 28  percent  ad  valorem. 

"Other:  56  percent  ad  valorem;" 

(e)  The  deletion  of  Item  1527  (c)  (21  in 
said  ninth  recital  as  changed  by  subdivision 
(d)  of  part  II  of  said  proclamation  of  January 
30.  1948;  and 

(f)  The  modification  of  Item  1530  (e)  In 
said  ninth  recital  to  read  as  follows: 

"1530  (e) :  Boots,  shoes,  or  other  footwear 
(Including  athletic  or  sporting  booU  and 
shoes),  made  wholly  or  In  chief  value  of 
leather,  not  sr-eclally  provided  for  (except 
boots,  shoes,  or  other  footwear  made  by  the 
process  or  method  known  as  welt,  or  sewed 
or  stitched  by  the  process  or  method  known 
as  McKay,  or  having  molded  soles  laced  to 
uppers;  slippers  for  housewear;  and  moc- 
casins of  the  Indian  handicraft  type,  having 
no  line  of  demarcation  between  the  soles  and 
the  uppers )  turn  or  turned : 

"Boots  and  shoes:  8  percent  ad  valorem. 

"Other,  if  for  men.  youths,  or  boys:  16  per- 
cent ad  valorem. 

"Huaraches:  8  percent  ad  valorem. 

"Other.  If  for  men.  youths,  or  boys:  8  per- 
cent ad  valorem"; 

Now.  therefore,  be  It  known  that,  acting 
under  the  authority  of  said  section  350  of 
the   Tariff   Act   of    1930,    as   amended: 

PART    I 

To  the  end  that  said  trade  agreement  speci- 
fied In  the  first  recital  of  this  proclamation 
may  be  carried  out,  I,  Harry  S.  Truman.  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States  of  America,  do 
proclaim  that,  effective  on  and  after  Apr.l 
il.  1948: 

(a)  The  concessions  provided  for  in  part  I 
of  said  schedule  XX  which  are  Identified  In 
tl'.'  sixth  recital  of  this  proclamation  shall  no 
longer  fce  identified  In  the  eighth  recital  of 
Bald  proclamation  of  December  16,  1947,  and 
the  rates  of  duty  representing  such  conces- 
sions Identified  In  said  sixth  recital  of  this 
proclamation  shall  be  applied,  subject  to  the 
applicable  terms,  conditions,  and  qualifica- 
tions set  forth  In  said  schedule  XX,  and  parts 
I,  II,  and  III.  of  said  general  agreement,  and 
in  subdivision  (a),  other  than  exception  (I) 
there<if,  of  said  proclamation  of  December 
16,  1947,  including  in  each  case  any  amend- 
ments and  rectifications  which  have  been 
proclaimed  bv  the  President,  to  articles  of  the 
kinds  provided  for  in  the  descriptions  of 
products  in  the  column  at  the  left  of  said 
rates;  and 

(b)  The  second  Item  1527  (c)  (2)  shall  be 
deleted  from  the  list  set  forth  In  the  seventh 
recital  of  bald  proclamation  of  January  30, 
1948:  and 

PAST  n 

To  the  end  that  said  exclusive  trade  agree- 
ment specified  in  the  Uiird  recital  of  this 
proclamation  may  be  carried  out,  I  do  further 
proclaim  that,  effective  on  and  after  April  21. 
1948.  the  lists  set  forth  In  the  eighth  and 
ninth  recitals  of  said  proclamation  of  Janu- 
ary 1.  1948,  as  amended  and  rectified,  shall  be 
further  amended  in  the  manner  indicated  in 
the  eighth  recital  of  ihU  proclamation. 

In  witness  whereof.  I  have  hereunto  set 
my  hnnd  and  caused  the  seal  of  the  United 
States  of  America  to  be  affixed. 

By  the  President: 

Acting  Secretary  of  State. 

Mr.  Speaker,  especially  with  reference 
to  the  President's  demand  for  billions  of 
dollars  a  year  to  stop  the  march  of  com- 
munl.'.m  after  he  had  built  up  Russia  with 
machinery  and  heavy  goods  these  past 
3  years,  even  then  the  Congress  Just 
granted  money  In  good  faith  under  the 
Marshall  plan.  Yet.  after  all  of  this,  to- 
day the  Slate  Department  and  the  Presi- 


dent go  merrily  on  helping  communis- 
tically  dominated  countries-  and  all  to  the 
detriment  of  American  labor. 


Repeal  of  Oleomargarme  Tax  in  Ne;v 
Jersey 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRANK  L.  SUNDSTROM 

OF  NEW  JERSET 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  22,  1948 

Mr.  SUNDSTROM.  Mr.  Speaker,  it 
gives  me  pleasure  to  announce  that  our 
able  Governor,  the  Honorable  Alfred  E. 
DriscoU,  has  signed  the  bill  removing  the 
tax  on  the  sale  and  manufacture  of  yel- 
low margarine.    His  statement  follows: 

STATEMENT    ET    COV.    AUEED    DEISCOLL,    OF    NEW 
JEHSET 

New  Jersey  today  repeals  the  injurious  and 
discriminatory  law  against  the  manufactxu-e 
and  sale  of  yellow  margarine  within  the 
borders  of  our  State.  The  sponsor  of  this 
bill  Is  to  be  congratulated.  One  way  to  re- 
duce the  cost  01  living  is  to  remove  in- 
equitable, discriminatory  laws  and  to  permit 
our  citizens  to  purchase  freely  food  that  is 
fit  for  consumption,  healthful,  and  desirable. 


Partitioii  Plan  for  Palestine 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  HAROLD  D.  DONOHUE 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  Apnl  22.  1948 
Mr.  DONOHUE.    Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  wish  to 
include    a    resolution    concerning    our 
Government's  regrettable  reversal  policy 
on  the  Palestine  partition  plan.    This 
resolution  was  adopted  recently  at  a  large 
mass  meeting.  In  the  city  of  Worcester, 
Ma.^s.,  representing  10,000  Jewish  people 
of  the  community. 
The  resolution  follows: 
Whereas    the    United    States    CJovemment 
has  repudiated  the  United  Nations  decision 
of  November  29,  1947  to  partition  Palestine 
into  separate  Arab  and  Jewish  states;  and 

Whereas  this  reversal  of  policy  consltutes 
an  act  of  disappointment  since  it  violates 
the  traditional  American  policy  on  Palestine 
as  stated  by  two  Congressional  Resolutions 
on  Palestine,  repudiates  the  pledges  of  both 
major  American  political  parties,  and  re- 
neges on  the  partition  decision  of  the  United 
Nations— a  decision  which  was  brought 
about  largely  as  a  result  of  the  decisive 
role  played  by  our  Government:   and 

Whereas  In  lU  recent  statement  of  re- 
versal the  United  States  Government  has 
committed  an  act  of  appeasement  by  bow- 
ing to  the  intimidation  of  those  Arab  states 
which  have  flouted  the  will  of  the  United 
Nations  on  the  Palestine  decision:  and 

Whereas  by  thnisting  aside  the  judgment 
of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  United  Na- 
tions, the  United  States  Government  has 
struck  a  shattering  blow  at  the  futtire  effec- 
tiveness of  the  United  Nations  as  an  inter- 
national Instrument  for  preserving  and 
malnuming  the  peace  and  security  of  the 
world;  and 


Whereas  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
Jews  stlU  languishing  in  the  Displaced  Per- 
sons Camps  of  Europe  have  been  cruelly 
dlsUlusloned  by  the  very  nation  to  which 
they  look  for  salvation;  and 

Whereas  the  new  United  States  proposal 
can  only  serve  to  aggravate  the  situation  in 
Palestine  and  increase  tension  and  bloodshed 
In  that  country:  Therefore  be  it 

Resolved.  That  we.  Worcester  Lodge  No. 
600.  B'nal  B'rlth.  Worcester  Poet.  No.  32. 
Jewish  War  Veterans.  Workmen's  Circle 
Branches  of  Worcester,  Damasctis  Lodge  No. 
50.  Knights  of  Pythias.  Worcester  section. 
Council  of  Jewish  Women,  Worcester  Zionist 
district.  Senior  Hadassah.  Junior  Hadassah, 
Mlzrachl.  Labor  Zionist  Organization  of 
America,  all  organizations  in  the  city  and 
county  of  Worcester.  Mass..  do  hereby  ex- 
press our  deep  indignation  and  our  sense  of 
hurt  over  this  act  of  reversal  by  the  admin- 
istration of  President  Truman:  and  be  It 

Resolved,  That  we  call  upon  the  President 
to  revoke  this  action  immediately,  lest  our 
Government  be  instrumental  in  undermin- 
ing the  United  Nations:  and  be  It  finally 

Resolved.  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be 
sent  Immediately  to  President  Harry  S.  Tru- 
man, Secretary  of  State  George  C.  Marshall, 
and  to  the  Chief  of  the  United  States  delega-" 
tlon  to  the  United  Nations,  Warren  R.  Atistln. 
Dated  thU  7th  day  of  April  1948,  at  Wor- 
cester. Mass. 

Worcester  Lodge  No  600.  B'nal  BYlth.  by 
Abraham  Palley,  president;  Worcester 
Post,  No.  32.  Jewish  War  Veterans,  by 
Harry  Entin,  commander;  Workmen's 
Circle  Branches  of  Worcester:  Damas- 
cus Lodge.  No.  50.  Knights  of  Pythias, 
by  Henry  M.  Rita,  vice  chairman; 
V/orcester  Section.  Council  of  JewLsh 
Women,  by  Dorothy  E.  Shuman,  chair- 
man; Worcester  Zionist  District,  by 
Joseph  Goldberg,  president;  Senior 
Hadassah.  by  Dorothy  Smith,  presi- 
dent; Junior  Hadassah.  by  Sybil  Horo- 
witz, president:  Mizrachl.  by  Jacob 
Welnsteln.  president;  Labor  Zionist 
Organization  cf  America,  by  Arthur 
Rosenberg,  president. 


Attack  of  Reatfaer 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HELEN  GAHAGAN  DOUGLAS 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  Apnl  15,  1948 

Mrs.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
deeply  distressed,  as  I  know  all  the  Mem- 
bers were,  to  learn  of  the  violent  attempt 
on  Walter  Reuther's  life.  I  am  relieved 
to  learn  of  his  progress  toward  a  speedy 
recovery. 

Mr.  Reuther  is  an  able,  fearless  leader 
in  American  labor.  In  the  various  of- 
fices he  has  held  in  the  United  Auto 
Workers  union  he  has  shown  by  his  in- 
telligent, dignified,  and  vigorous  conduct 
his  deep  responsibility  not  only  to  his 
own  union  but  to  all  of  labor  and  to  the 
American  community. 

Such  examples  of  underhandedness 
and  violence  in  our  body  politic  should 
be  of  deep  concern  to  all  of  us. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  I 
wish  to  include  the  following  editorial 
from  this  morning  s  Washington  Post 
In  the  Record  at  this  time: 

ATTACK    ON    KXUTHXt. 

Walter  Reuther  Is  one  of  those  men  ^w, 
whUe   occupying  private   posiuoas.   are   »- 
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vlih  Important  public  responsibility. 

won  Immense  popular  confidence  nnd 

not  alone  because  he  waged  a  doughty. 

ul   flRht   to  eject  Communists   Ironx 

controlling    pcsltions   In    the    United    Auto- 

mobtlp  Workers  but  equally  t>ecause  he  hii^ 

the  affairs  of  that  union  with  re- 

blllty    as    well    as    vigor.     The    whole 

therefore  was  shocked  at  the  news 

attempt  was  made  yesterday  to  assas- 

him  and  correspondingly   relieved  at 

clirrent  Information  that   his  condition 

im  iruving.     The  attempt  was  a  foul  and 

ooe    for    which    no    American    could 

i^rmpathy.  In  any  case,  regardless  of  its 
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event  seems  one  more  symptom  of  a 
of  violence  and  lawlessness  r^rhlch  has 
far  too  prevalent.    No  one  yet  knows 
ytlflnf;  about  the  source  or  Inspiration  rf 
ack   on   Mr    Reuther.     He  has.  nat. 
made  enemies — on  the  extreme  right 
than  on  the  extreme  leJt      The  UAW 
board  deserves  commendation  fcr 
traint  of  its  statement   and  the  In- 
on  of  caution  it  has  laid  upon  union 
Nothing    could    be    mere    unfor- 
e  than  violent  reprisals  for  this  attack, 
it    Is    worth    noting,    perhaps,    that 
is  a  kinship  between  the  attempt  on 
Heuther's  life  and  the  recent  mob  action 
a  Communist  in  Akron.  Ohio.  In  re- 
of  which  the  leader  of  the  Auto  Workeia 
President  Truman  to  protest.    In  theja 
crlti<ial  times  especially,  temperance  and  re- 
spect for  the  law  need  to  be  our  watchwords. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  AIME  J.  FORAND 

or  auooE  island 
THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRaSENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  22.  194S 


M|r  FORAND.  Mr  Speaker,  the  Pres- 
has  urged  the  Congress  to  extend 
Reciprocal  Trade  Agreements  Act 
present  form  for  3  years  until 
12. 1951.  He  has  stressed  that  such 
would  be  ■"continuing  evidence  of 
letermination  of  the  United  States 
itribute  its  full  share  to  the  recon- 
struHion  of  a  sound  and  growing  world 
ecoromy  as  the  basis  for  enduring 
peace." 
Uiid 


er  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in 

Rrco.'?D.  I  include  two  editorials — 

-^t  entitled  "More  Important  Than 

from  the  New  York  World-Tele- 

of  March  3.  1S48.  and  the  second 

■Reciprocal    Trade   Act"    from 

Manchester  <N.  H.  >  Union  of  March 


IS  48: 

IFfom  the  New  York  World-Telegram  of 
March  3.   19tS| 
Moax  iMPOBTtirr  than  tvn 
President  Truman  has  asked  Congress  for 
a  3-iei>r  extension  of  the  Reciprocal  Trade 
lents  Act.     This  14-year-old  law  au- 
the  President  to  make  agreements 
other   countries   for   two-way   cuta   In 
rates   and  other   barriers  to   tntema- 
ccmmerce. 
Tbje  act.  Mr.  Truman  says.  Is  more  Impor- 
tant now  than  ever  before.    His  reasons  for 
MytxK  that  seem  to  us  unaaswerable. 

WlMi  other  nations,  '■we  are  engaged  In  a 
ry  endeavor  to  bu>!d  a  peaceful  and 
trooB    wcvld.**      Continued    eAorta    to 


stimulate  an  Increasing  flow  of  trade  among 
these  nations  are  essential  to  success  of  that 
endeavor. 

The  reciprocal  agreements  "recognize  the 
fundarr.e-.ita!  fact  that  trade  Is  a  two-way 
bus'.ne-.s  We  cant  go  on  forever  exporting 
more  tlaan  we  Import.  Other  countries  must 
be  able  to  sell  their  goods  to  us  if  they  are  to 
get  dollars  to  buy  our  products  and  to  repay 
our  l">ans.  When  we  Import  needed  goods  we 
Improve  the  living  standards  of  Americans  as 
consumers,  and  at  the  same  time  we  make  It 
possible  to  maintain  foreign  markets  for  uur 
producera.  And  the  lowering  of  trade  bar- 
riers encouragee  private  trading  and  free  en- 
terprise, as  distinct  from  government  trading. 

We  believe  that,  as  Mr.  Truman  says,  the 
interests  of  domestic  producers  have  been 
and  wlU  be  carefully  saieguarded  In  the  ne- 
gotiation of  reciprocal  agreements.  We  know 
that  In  the  past  the  Republican  Party  has 
done  Itself  great  damage  by  championing 
high  protective  tariffs,  represented  as  ben- 
eficial to  Industry  and  agriculture,  but  ac- 
tually harmful  to  the  vast  majority  of 
Americans.  We  hope  that  now.  when  so 
much  Is  at  stake.  Republicans  In  Congress 
win  not  succeed  In  putting  their  party  back 
on  that  road  to  disaster. 

[Prom    the    Manchester    (N     H.)    Union    of 
March  9.  19t8| 

rxcipso:al  raaoK  act 

President  Truman  has  made  a  strong  ap- 
peal to  Congreea  for  the  renewal  of  the  Recip- 
rocal Trade  Agreements  Act.  This  act.  which 
was  originally  passed  in  1934.  and  which  has 
been  renewed  from  time  to  time  since  that 
date,  expires  on  June  30  unless  Congress 
takes  steps  to  prolong  It  further. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  earlier  crlt- 
Iciama  against  it  our  reciprocal-trade  policy 
baa  bacome  a  cornerstone  in  our  trade  rela- 
tions with  other  nations,  and  one  of  the 
outstanding  evidences  of  our  good  faith  In 
trying  to  facilitate  world  trade.  Fur  this  rea- 
son the  Reciprocal  Trade  Act  should  be  re- 
newed m  order  to  avoid  givmg  Impetus  to 
a  return  to  economic  nationalism  with  all 
the  dangers  that  entails. 

Reports,  however,  state  that  the  President's 
appeal  for  renewal  has  aroused  hostility  in 
some  Republican  circles  In  Congress,  where 
apparently  a  dtspoeltlon  exists  to  let  the  act 
lapse  and  the  question  of  tarllTs  becomes  once 
more  a  football  of  polities. 

Such  a  return  to  trade  isolationism  can  do 
neither  the  Nation  nor  the  Republican  Party 
any  good.  This  Is  not  only  our  judgment. 
but  also  that  of  som.e  leading  Republican 
authorities.  For  instance,  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune,  normally  regarded  as  an 
authoritative  voice  In  Republican  affairs. 
points  out  tbat  the  safeguards  written  Into 
the  act  at  the  time  of  lu  renewal  In  1946 
remove  all  but  purely  political  ubjectlons. 

These  safeguards,  as  the  Herald  Tribune 
emphasizes,   require: 

1.  That  the  Tariff  Commission  shall  In- 
struct the  President  regarding  the  point  be- 
yond which  reduction  and  concession  In 
tariffs  cannot  t>e  made  without  Injuring  our 
domestic  economy. 

2.  They  provide  that  If  stKh  Injury  de- 
velops after  a  trade  agreement  Is  made,  the 
President  shall  be  authorized  to  withdraw 
or  modify  any  tariff  order  he  has  given. 

3.  If  other  naiions  refuse  to  grant  similar 
reciprocal  beneflu.  they  shall  be  denied  a 
share  in  an  agreement  through  an  uncondi- 
tional interpretation  of  the  moet-f^vored- 
natlon  clause. 

Tkeee  amenUmcnu  to  the  act.  sponsored 
by  Senators  Vamcmaa  and  Mu-LnciM  in  1946. 
both  Republicans,  as  the  Herald  Trlbvme 
points  out.  have  made  adequate  provision 
against  abuses.  There  would  therefore  seem 
to  be  no  reason  from  a  domestic  standpoint 
why  the  act  should  not  be  renewed  And 
there  is  abundant  reason  from  the  angle  of 
foreign  relations  why  it  should  be  renewed. 


We  cannot  afford  today  to  give  the  impres- 
sion abroad  that  the  United  Sutes  Is  return- 
ing to  trade  isolationism  and  thereby  blast 
the  whole  structure  of  commercial  cooper- 
ation that  has  been  building  up  since  the  war. 


Strikes 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WALTER  NORBLAD 

or  cazcoN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  15.  1948 

Mr.  NORBLAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  RicoRD.  I  include  an  edi- 
torial by  Mr.  Eusene  Kelty  in  the 
Tillamook  News,  published  at  Garibaldi. 
Oreg.  The  conclusions  drawn  by  Mr. 
Kelty  are  ones  which  should  be  the  sub- 
ject of  thought  by  every  Member  of 
Congress. 

STSIKES 

On  22  items  on  the  front  page  of  Monday's 
Oregon  Journal.  6  heads  were  as  follows: 
"Exchanges  still   struck;    sales   uneven" 
"Omaha    Armour    plant    picket    shot    In 
clash" 
"Stage  ntgotlatlon  aeeslon  delayed" 
"Metal  trade  tie-up  looms  on  coast" 
"Miners  faU  to  show  at  plU;  United  States 
act  due" 
"New  steel  wage  parley  denied." 
All    unions    aren't    bloodsuckers;    all    em- 
ployers    can't     be     unregenerate     Scrcuges. 
There  must  be  more  give  apd  take  between 
the  two.  however,  so   that  the   public   will 
not  find   Itself  continually   caught   between 
the  hammer  and  the  anvil.    Otherwise  there 
wUl  be  more  drastic  controls  fixed  on  labor; 
otherwise   there   will  be   Increased  tendency 
toward  Government  ownership  of  business. 


"Not  by  Mifht,  nor  by  Power,  but  by  My 
Spirit" 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  G.  SADOWSKI 

or    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA'HVES 
Thursday.  April  22,  1948 

Mr  SADOWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
New  York  Times  for  Wednesday.  April  21. 
the  following  article  appeared  which  is 
sponsored  by  the  Quakers'  the  American 
Friends  Service  Committee.  In  the  arti- 
cle they  suggest  three  steps  that  should 
be  taken  in  the  direction  of  peace. 

There  is  no  doubt  but  th?.t  the  people 
of  the  world  want  peace.  The  common 
people  are  looking  for  leadership  that  will 
bring  peace  and  understanding  in  this 
troubled  world.  The  leadership  which 
the  Quakers  are  taking  in  the  direction 
of  peace  will  have  the  support  and  com- 
mendation of  all  mothers  and  wives  who 
had  sons  and  husbands  in  the  last  war. 
This  program  will  also  have  the  strong 
support  of  those  ex-GI's  who  had  the  ex- 
perience of  going  through  the  bloody 
battles  of  the  last  war.  and  who  on  their 
return  home  found  another  war  in  prepa- 
ration. 
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The  article  follows: 

"Not  bt  Might,  nob  bt  Power,  but  bt  Mt 
Spieit" 

The  world  Is  aghast  at  the  dread  prospect 
of  the  United  States  and  Russia  competing 
for  military  supremacy.  , 

This  need  not  be;  this  must  not  be.  War. 
or  militarism  to  forestall  war.  means  ultimate 
ruin  for  all.  The  American  Friends  Service 
Committee  bellevei.  peaceful  relations  are 
poeslble  between  the  United  States  and  Rus- 
sia. We  do  not  minimize  the  Issues  that  now 
exist  between  the  two  countries,  but  neither 
do  we  believe  that  war  would  settle  these  Is- 
sues. It  would  only  Intensify  them.  We  call 
for  a  faith  that  other  means  can  be  found 
which  could  lift  us  to  a  new  level  of  life  in 
vfchlch  war  Is  outmoded. 

The  world  Is  ready  to  be  quickened  by  a 
new  spirit.  It  begs  to  be  assured  by  recon- 
ciling deeds  rather  than  words  that  under 
God  there  Is  one  humanity.  The  hearts  of 
men  can  stlU  be  klndle<'  by  a  new  vision  of 
man's  common  and  unfinished  task— the 
building,  under  law.  of  a  true  parliament  of 
nations. 

The    peoples    of    the    world    want    peace. 
Freedom  from  fear  and  from  violence,  free- 
dom  from   threat   and   from   counterthreat, 
freedom  to  test  the  validity  of  Ideas  In  dally 
life  rather  than  on  the  battlefield,  are  what 
all  nations  want.    Quaker  workers  In  Europe 
and  Asia  tell  us  with  one  voice  that  people 
everywhere  want  to  draw  on  America "s  faith 
In  the  future— not  on  our  arsenal  of  weapons. 
This  yearning  of  all  people  for  a  new  ap- 
proach to  international  affairs  U  the  solid 
rock  upon  which  the  peace  of  the  world  can 
yet  be  built.    If  America  has  tried  and  failed 
to  gain  peace,  now  U  the  time  to  try  again. 
Let  us  be  Infused  with   new   faith.     From 
the  ashes  of  our  frustration  and  despair  let 
us  rise  with  new  determination  to  solve  our 
differences  with  Russia  In  peaceful  ways  and 
in  terms  that  will  build  a  truly  united  world. 
Here  are  three  steps  which  we  believe  are 
a  beginning  In  this  new  direction: 

I.  BEGIN  PEACE  TALKS  NOW 

Let  a  group  of  leading  American  citizens 
meet  this  spring  to  formulate  proposals  for  a 
general  settlement  of  outstanding  Issues  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union.  Let  these  proposals  be  widely  debated 
and  then  laid  before  the  American  and  Rus- 
sian heads  of  government,  urging  that  they 
meet  again  in  new  faith  and  with  a  fresh 
spirit. 

11.     STEENGTHEN     the     united     NATIONS 

Let  the  United  States  demonstrate  now. 
m  action,  its  loyalty  to  the  United  Nations 
and  its  determination  to  strengthen  It  as  an 
instrument  of  world  law  and  order.  We  be- 
lieve Russia  would  respond  to  such  a  move. 
Let  the  United  States  Join  at  once  the  World 
Health  Organization  and  put  adequate  finan- 
cial resources  behind  the  International  Ref- 
ugee Organization.  With  a  new  burst  of 
faith  let  us  begin  to  put  substantial  funds 
into  the  Instruments  of  peace  Instead  of  Into 
vast  military  expenditures  In  preparation  lor 
war. 

m.  PROMOTE  PERSONAL  CONTACTS 

Let  American  private  organizations  with 
experience  in  International  affairs  unite  In 
undertaking  a  large-scale  program  to  pro- 
mote intercuUural  understanding  between 
the  United  States  and  Russia.  Let  us  make 
a  new  effort  to  arrange  the  exchange  of  stu- 
dents, writers,  religious  leaders,  and  indus- 
trial workers.  Americans  and  Russians  need 
to  see  themselves  as  they  t.re  seen  by  each 
other. 

The  American  Friends  Service  Committee 
believes  that  there  U  widespread  support 
and  the  dlvme  assistance  to  sustain  those 
who  win  embark  on  such  a  course. 
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"Not  by  might,  nor  by  power,  but  by  My 
spirit'"  can  men  escape  the  dreadful  conse- 
quences of  unceasing  strife. 

American  Friends  Service  CoMMrnxi 
(Quakers)  . 
Phil.\delphia.   Pa. 


Little  Rock  Post  AMVETS  Favors  Admis- 
sion of  a  Share  of  Displaced  Persons 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BROOKS  HAYS 

or  ARKANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATI\T2S 

Thursday.  April  15,  1948 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks.  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing resolution  adopted  by  the  Little 
Rock  Post.  No.  5.  AMVETS.  urging  the 
admission  of  displaced  persons  to  the 
United  States: 

Wheieas  there  are  In  camps  In  Germany. 
Italy,  and  Austria  nearly  a  million  dUplaced 
persons  of  various  denominations,  composed 
of  men,  women,  and  children,  80  percent  of 
whom  are  ChrUtlans.  and  20  percent  Jews, 
including  150.000  children  below  the  age  of 
17;  and 

Whereas  these  displaced  persons  are  un- 
able to  return  to  their  own  homes  because 
of  persecution  or  fear  of  persecution  by  rea- 
son of  their  race,  religion,  or  political  beliefs, 
and  desire  above  all  else  to  start  a  new  life 
m  a  nation  where  there  is  freedom  of  speech, 
freedom  of  worship,  and  freedom  of  move- 
ment, and  have  demonstrated  their  faith 
that  this  Nation  and  others  allied  with  It 
will  do  them  Justice:  Be  It 

Resolved.  That  the  Little  Rock  Post.  No 
5.  AM\'ETS.  go  on  record  as  favoring  the  ad- 
mission by  the  United  States  of  lU  fair  share 
of  these  displaced  people,  such  share 
amounting  to  400,000  over  the  period  of  the 
next  4  years,  and  urge  the  Congress  to  pro- 
vide the  legislation  necessary  to  accomplish 
this  result. 


those  nations  are  essential  to  success  of  that 
endea'cr. 

The  reciprocal  agreements  recognize  the 
fundamental  fact  that  trade  Is  a  two-way 
business.  We  can't  go  on  forever  exporting 
more  than  we  Import.  Other  countries  must 
be  able  to  sell  their  goods  to  us  If  they  are 
to  get  dollars  to  buy  our  products  and  to  re- 
pay our  loans. 

When  we  Import  needed  goods  we  Improve 
the  living  standards  of  Americans  as  con- 
sumers, and  at  the  same  time  wc  make  it 
possible  to  maintain  foreign  markets  for  cur 
producers.  And  the  lowering  of  trade  bar- 
riers encovirages  private  trading  and  free 
enterprise,  as  distinct  from  Government 
trading. 

If  the  law  Is  extended,  action  must  origi- 
nate in  the  House.  Republican  leaders  there 
are  cold.  If  not  openly  hostile,  to  Mr.  Tru- 
man's request. 

Some  of  them  would  let  the  reciprocal 
trade  program  die  next  June.  Others  are 
afraid  to  do  that.  They  realize  the  truth  of 
what  the  President  says— that  this  program 
has  drawn  the  constant  and  Increasing  sup- 
port of  the  American  people,  regardless  of 
party  affiliation.  So  they  talk  of  extending 
it  for  a.,short  period,  until  after  the  elections. 
Mid  of  crippling  It  with  restrictions  that 
would  restore  the  eld  evils  of  logrolling  In 
the  making  of  tariffs. 

We  believe  that,  as  Mr.  Truman  says,  the 
Interests  of  domestic  producers  have  been 
and  will  be  carefully  safeguarded  In  the  nego- 
tiation of  reciprocal  agreements.  We  know 
that,  in  the  past,  the  Republican  Party  has 
done  Itself  great  damage  by  championing 
high  protective  tariffs,  represented  as  bene- 
ficial to  Industry  and  agriculture  but  actu- 
ally harmful  to  the  vast  majority  of  Ameri- 
cans. 

We  hope  that  now.  when  so  much  is  at 
■take.  Republicans  In  Congress  wUl  not  suc- 
ceed In  putting  their  party  back  on  that 
road  to  disaster. 


America's  Stake  b  World  Trade 


Reciprocal  Trade  Extension  More 
Important  Than  Ever 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HERMAN  P.  EBERHARTER 

or  PENNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  April  22,  1948 

Mr.  EBERHARTER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  foUov.'ing  editorial 
from  the  Pittsburgh  (Pa.)  Press  of  March 
3.  1948: 

MORK    IMPORTANT    THAN    EVER 

President  Truman  has  asked  Congress  for 
a  3-year  extension  of  the  Reciprocal  Trade 
AgreemenU  Act.  This  14-year-old  law  au- 
thorizes the  President  to  make  agreemenU 
with  other  countries  for  two-way  cuts  In 
tariff  rates  and  other  barriers  to  Interna- 
-tlonal  commerce. 

The  act.  Mr.  Truman  says.  Is  more  im- 
portant now  than  ever  before.  His  reasons 
for  saying  that  seem  to  tis  unanswerable. 

With  other  nations,  we  are  engaged  In  a 
mighty  endeavor  to  build  a  peaceful  and 
prosperous  world.  Continued  efforU  to 
■tlmulate  an  increasing  flow  of  trade  among 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  AIME  J.  FORAND 

OF  RHODE  ISLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  Apnl  22.  1948 

Mr.   FORAND.     Mr.   Speaker,   under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  speech  by 
Norman  Burns,  adviser.  Division  of  Com- 
mercial  Policy,   United   States   Depart- 
ment of  State,  before  the  Rhode  Island 
World    Affairs    Week.    Upper    Manning 
Hall.  Brown  University.  Providence,  R.  I.. 
March  20,  1948.  which  emphasizes  the 
importance  of  foreign  trade  to  the  United 
States  to  the  success  of  the  European 
recovery  program,  and  outlines  the  re- 
cent accomplishments  toward  elimina- 
tion of  artificial  trade  barriers  in  the 
negotiation    of    the    multilateral    trade 
agreement  among  23  countries  at  Geneva, 
and  in  the  completion  of  the  proposed 
charter    for    an    International    Trade 
Organization  at  Habana: 

AMSaiCAS  Stake  iw  World  Trao* 
When  the  President  recommended  to  Con- 
grets,  a  few  days  ago.  that  the  Reciprocal 
Trade  Agreements  Act  be  renewed  In  lu  pres- 
ent form  for  another  3  years,  he  described 
the  act  as  a  time-tested  and  practical  method 
of  expanding  world  trade.  He  said  that  tha 
act  would  stimulate  an  Increaainf  Bow  <rf 
trade  l)etween  nations  and  would  cootrlbut* 
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IcrMtly  iK  oar  endMVor  to  build  a  prosper- 
ous and  peaceful  world. 

It  ts  u  timely  occasion   to  ask.  What  la 
America'!    stake    in    world    trade?      What 
ei  are  we  taking  to  bring  about  an  ex- 


ion  In  world  trade?  Docs  a  aourlshlng 
iatamat  onal  trade  betp  to  buUd  a  prospcT<- 
otM  and  pMweful  world? 

Cltia*] «  In  a  democracy  bava  a  right  and 
•  tfn^  1  >  Mk  such  questions.  They  have  a 
rIglM  to  IMta.  They  need  not  accept  an- 
swer* o  1  blind  (alth.  DemoonMy's  gr*** 
driving  K>wer  comes  from  tlM  fOTM  of  In- 
formed |)UbIle  opinion,  developed  In  honest, 
critical  ind  free  discussion.  The  vlgiT  of 
this  MM  >try  iprlBfi  from  Institutions  such 
as  the  Mtw  England  town  meeting  of  yester- 
day, th*  Nboda  Island  world  affairs  week  of 
today. 

xiip<iaTANCx  or  rouicN  t«aox  to  tbx 

UNITS)    STATKJ 

Amerl»  has  a  vital  economic  stake  In 
world  t  ade.  because  the  United  States  Is 
now  tb<  I  world's  principal  (ureign  tradtog 
country  United  States  exports  are  larijer 
than  Xtom  of  any  other  country.  United 
State*  n  iports  are  second  only  to  those  of  the 
United  '■  Ontidum.  AppruxUnately  10  percent 
of  the  t  )tal  agricultural  and  Industrial  pro- 
duction of  the  United  States  ts  sold  abroad. 
To  som<  people,  nn  average  export  cf  10  per- 
e«nt  of  our  production  may  not  seem  slg- 
BlAant  but  busmessmen  know  that  a  varla- 
ttoa  of  iO  percent  In  a  company's  salee  may 
■Man  tlie  difference  between  black  and  red 
Ink.  Moreover,  the  10  percent  average  ob- 
■cures  t  le  fact  that,  for  some  products,  ex- 
ports ta  ce  a  third  or  even  a  half  of  the  total 
United  itates  output.  Kxports  furnished  a 
■inrkct  Coi  29  percent  of  our  production  of 
tobacco  (1938).  31  percent  of  cotton.  13  per- 
cent of  lard,  36  percent  of  d^-led  fruit.  29 
percent  of  sardines,  52  percent  of  phosphate 
rock.  36  percent  of  sulfiu',  38  percent  of  rosin. 
14  percc  nt  of  Industrial  machinery.  14  per- 
cent of  automobiles,  22  percent  of  office  ap- 
pliances 12  percent  of  radios,  etc.  Since  the 
product  on  of  these  products  Is  often  con- 
fined t<>  particular  States  or  locallUes.  a 
shrlnkai  e  In  exports  would  have  a  highly 
Concent  ated   effect  on   particular   localities. 

The  sport  market  la  particularly  Im- 
portant now,  because  the  United  States 
gr««tly  ispanded  tu  agricultural  and  Indus- 
trlsl  capacity  during  the  war.  Tha  United 
States  I  (ftcultural  output  In  1047  was  one- 
third  a  K)ve  the  IM0  volume.  When  the 
wurld  f(od  sliortate  emla,  the  United  dutes 
will  be  fioed  with  acrloultural  aurpluses,  un« 
leiM  r»)xirts  sre  maintained.  leoaOflM  ble« 
UiTV  slities  lltMi  a«iloulturai  deprMMoM  pre* 
oeM  Md  l«ad  to  induitrinl  d'ptMsluns. 
Fremrtif  ot  an  itwinAirui  Btate.  suih  as 
MMW  ttland.  Is  >  lependent  u|H)n  the 

pf^—''fv  nototii.    (    ilier  Industrial  Mtatee 
II  I  Uhode  IsUnd  manufaetures,  but  alio 

Upon   \^   pruaperliy    of    agrlcultursl    areae 
Mq  BUUtUfscturea  ironi  all  Htates. 

wople  agree  thi4t  exv>oiU  are  bens- 
bu  Me  'doui>tiuK  rhoin«»M>a  "  abuut  the 
beaeAta  of  Imports.  They  want  tu  export 
nuoh  bt  t  to  Import  Uttle  The  plain  fact  ta 
that  we  rannot  rxp«jrt  unless  we  import  (ex- 
cept by  :onilnulnK  foreign  loans  Indefinitely 
without  repayr.ent).  The  real  lasue  Is  not 
vhetber  we  want  to  Import,  but  whether  we 
vent  to  Import  In  order  to  export — whether 
we  want  a  large  foreign  trade  of  exporu  and 
Unporta,  a  amall  foreign  trade,  or  no  foreign 
trade,  rhe  Inescapable  truth  la  that  the 
moat  pr  xperous  coxmtrtes  are  thoae  with  a 
large  fo  'eign  trade.  The  poorest  countries 
•re  tbos  t  with  a  amall  foreign  trsds. 

Impor  la  are  beneficial  to  the  domestic 
ecunom] ,  not  only  because  they  siistain  ex- 
ports. b«  It  alao  because  they  are  directly  use- 
ful In  dc  meatlc  production  and  consumption. 
A  large  isrt  of  our  importa  conalats  of  prod- 
ucts, sc  ch  as  coffee,  tea.  cocoa,  bananas, 
apices,  elc..  which  do  not  compete  with  do- 
BMsUc  g  xxls  and  which  are  esasntlal  for  our 
atandarc  of  11\  ing.     A  second  category  of  im- 


ports consists  of  primary  materials,  used  In 
further  manufacture  In  this  ccuntry,  of 
which  the  domestic  supply  is  Insufldsnt  to 
It  eet  domsstle  r«|Ulr«aenta.  Tbs  Buresu  cf 
Mines  reported  to  Congress,  May  liM7.  that 
ojr  known  commercial  reservee  of  31  major 
minerals.  Including  copper,  lead,  sine,  man- 
ganese, chrome,  tungsten,  mica,  and  petro- 
leum, are  less  than  sufficient  to  supply  33 
years  r^f  domestic  rMmlnnwnts  at  current 
consumption  rates.  ni|Mrts  of  such  min- 
erals are  necessary  (a)  to  conserve  dwindling 
domeatlc  reserves  and  (b)  to  supply  domestic 
niMlttfacturers  with  raw  materials  at  costs 
tbst  wfU  enable  them  to  compete  against 
foreign  manufactures  In  fabricated  products. 

A  third  category  of  Imports,  and  by  far 
the  smaller  part,  consists  of  directly  competi- 
tive products,  such  aa  hlKh-prlced  textiles, 
glassware,  etc.  Lower  tariffs  on  such  imports 
wotild  benefit  consumers  On  the  other  hand, 
a  drastic  reduction  of  tariff  rates  on  such 
products  would  disrupt  the  domestic  econ- 
omy. It  must  t)e  admitted,  however,  that 
high  tariffs  to  eliminate  foreign  competition 
run  counter  to  American  Ideas  of  increasing 
efficiency  through  the  force  of  competition. 
In  the  long  run.  highly  protected  Industries, 
"  tiiti  not  stimulated  by  free  competition, 
lag  In  technological  developments.  Protec- 
tion spells  stagnttlon.  The  American  econ- 
omy owes  \ts  vigor  to  competition. 

American  Industrial  efficiency  Is  so  great 
that  even  before  the  war  our  exports  greatly 
exceeded  Imports.  Hourly  lab,;r  rates  were 
lower  abroad  than  In  this  country  but  the 
efficiency  cf  our  management,  labor,  and  ma- 
chinery Is  so  great  that  the  labor  cott  per 
unit  of  product,  for  practically  all  mass  pro- 
duction goods,  is  actually  lower  here  than 
abroad.  Today,  our  exports  are  two  and  one- 
half  times  our  Imports  If  exports  are  to 
continue  at  their  present  rate,  imports  must 
be  tncreaaed. 

THB  Ktraoruut  SECovniT  noGXAM 
In  view  of  the  economic  importance  of  our 
foreign  trade,  you  may  ask:  What  steps  are 
we  taking  to  safeguard  our  foreign  trade? 
Do  these  measures  coordinate  our  Interna- 
tional economic  objectives  with  our  interna- 
tional political  objectives? 

The  Inunedlate  step,  of  course.  Is  the  Euro- 
pean recovery  program,  a  short-term  program 
to  put  Europe  on  Its  feet  again.  Its  goal  Is 
full  economic  recovery  In  Burcpe.  A  pros- 
perous Eurupe  Is  neceessry  to  maintain  our 
foreign  trsde,  because  Burnpe  Is  a  keystone  In 
the  world  econooilo  sreh.  Curope  is  the 
principal  market  fur  our  exportu  Europe  is 
Nl*n  the  prlnrlpMl  export  market  for  Latin 
Aft)»rli  Mil  nnd  Aslutlr  countries  whose  ability 
>ur  exporu  depends  ttpcm  their  salee 

iw  li. i>«    Our  export  trsde  cannot  be  main- 

tnlasd  In  tbe  kmf  run.  unless  Europe  is 


A  prosperous  Europe  U  neosssary.  also,  for 
international  pvlitu-ni  s(at)iUtjr.  "rfffniEiHt 
distress  In  Europe  breeds  pollttesi  ttmMtt. 
weakens  the  demuorstlc  peoples  In  western 
Europe  who  are  friendly  to  the  United  Hialea. 
and  makes  a  fertile  soil  for  Communint  prop- 
aganda. The  Rovlet  Union  knows  this  full 
well.  Not  by  accident  or  pssslng  fancy  did 
Mr.  Zhdanov,  secretary-general  of  the  Rus- 
•lan  Communist  Party,  declare  that  "the 
Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  will  make 
all  efforts  to  see  to  It  that  the  Marshall  plan 
Is  not  realised."  A  prosperous,  stable,  west- 
em  Europe  will  contribute  to  world  political 
stability  and  tMis  to  our  own  national  se- 
curity. General  Eisenhower's  final  report 
as  Chief  of  Staff.  February  1»48,  warned  that 
If  "our  trsdltlonal  friends  In  western  Eu- 
rope •  •  •  become  the  pawns  of  totali- 
tarianism. America's  security  would  be  In 
dire  danger  " 

Wartime  dialocatlon  has  made  Europe  un- 
able to  support  Itself.  Western  Europe  Is 
now  Importing  more  than  six  times  as  much 
from  the  United  States  as  it  sells  to  us.  Its 
supply  of  dollar  exchange  is  almost  ex- 
hausted.    Unless  financial  aid  is  given,  Eu- 


rope will  be  forced  to  cut  drastically  Its  Im- 
ports from  this  and  other  countries.  Wes  - 
em  European  food  consumption  Is  alreac  y 
one-third  below  the  prewar  level.  Furth-r 
cuts  would  constituts  grave  economic  ard 
political  danger. 

The  European  recovery  program  contem- 
plates the  expendltOre  by  the  United  Statts 
of  •17.000.0CO,000  In  tiM  next  4 ',4  years  0 
make  Europe  self-sustalnliig  again.  SevaiL- 
teen  billion  dollars  rcpressnts  2  psrcent  )f 
our  estimated  national  Income  in  the  ne(t 
4>4  yeara.  This  sum  would  enable  western 
Europe  to  continue  Its  Imports  from  the 
United  States  and  other  Western  Hemlsphe.'e 
countries  at  approximately  the  1947  leve  a. 
The  United  States  Senate  has  already  a  )- 
proved  the  expenditure  of  $5,300,000,000  n 
the  16  western  European  countries  and  west- 
ern Germany  In  the  next  13  months  (Instead 
of  the  six  and  e<.  'hs  billion  request'^d 

by    the    admlni  1     for    the    next     15 

months).  This  proposal  is  now  before  tie 
House  of  Representatives. 

The  European  recovery  program  conteri- 
plates  that  the  western  European  countries 
will  take  all  possible  measures  of  self-help. 
They  obligate  themselves  to  maxlnUze  thi  Ir 
own  production  as  quickly  as  possible,  to 
standardize  their  equipment,  to  pool  certsin 
resources  such  us  freight  c:u-s.  to  reduce  tli<  it 
tariff  barriers  against  each  other,  to  explore 
the  possibility  of  customs  unions,  etc  Y  lu 
have  already  seen  evidence  of  such  develop- 
ments in  the  press  within  the  last  week,  in 
the  plan  of  the  16  ERP  countries  to  set  ip 
a  permanent  commission  for  a  European  cv  s- 
tom.i  union  and  In  the  Brussels  five-power 
mutual  security  pact. 

The  ETuropean  recovery  program  Is  a  cosMy 
prrgram.  Its  alternative  would  be  lnflnlt«ly 
more  costly. 

THE  CENrVA  TRAOE  ACREZMENT 

The  principal  long-run  step  to  expa  ad 
world  trade  is  the  Geneva  Trade  Agreement 
whereby  23  countries  agreed  to  reduce  th  Ir 
tariff  rates  and  to  bind  tariff  rates  agaiist 
Increase  on  products  that  accounted  for  ore- 
half  of  the  total  foreign  trade  of  the  wor.d 
The  United  States  took  the  initiative  In  this 
effort — the  most  roroprebenslve  attempt  e^  er 
undertaken   to  reduce  world   trade  barriers. 

The  reduction  of  artlttclal  barriers  to  In- 
ternational trade  will  set  the  stage  for  in 
expansion  of  world  trade  that  will  imprcve 
economie  conditions  in  alt  countries 

The  0*"<^«  Trs'^  AfW—SBl  sod  the  Kii- 
ropean  reooverj  progrsoi  oooiplMbsnt  each 
other  The  European  recovery  program  a  ill 
Mt  Eurupe  on  lU  feet  again,  lite  Oentva 
Trade  Agreement  will  help  Europe  tUy  ;n 
lu  feet, 

Ths  United  ■tales,  the  Hnlted  Klngdon, 
Oanads,  Australia,  Pranee.  Mgtmi,  Ni«th«r- 
lands,  Luiembourg,  and  Oubd  p«l  llM  (lenotra 
Afreement  prnvuionslly  tnto  fCMI  JMlttSry 
1,  m§.  The  other  partlolpftttnt  OOttBtHn. 
Hf,  Wtw  lealand,  tlie  Union  of  Souih 
I,  India,  Pakistan,  Burma,  Stiuthern 
Mlft.  Ceylon.  China,  Norway,  Caecho- 
slovftkte,  Syria,  Leban^in,  Chile,  and  Braiil, 
are  expected  to  put  It  Into  effect  by  mid- 
summer of  1048.  Of  the  Soviet  satell  le 
countries,  only  Csechoslovakla  participated 
In  the  Geneva  negotiations.  The  8ov  et 
Union  and  the  satellite  countries,  togetler 
With  Cxecboslovakls  and  Finland,  account 
for  about  8  percent  ^f  the  world's  total  for- 
eign trade  (prewar  basis). 

Under  the  Geneva  Agreement,  the  United 
States  reduced  Its  tsriffs  on  $500  000(00 
of  OUT  Imports  and  other  countries  reduced 
their  tariffs  on  $500,000,000  of  oar  exports 
That  was  a  Tankee  swap.  During  the  seven 
long  months  of  tariff  negotiations  at  Gene  /a. 
from  April  10  to  October  30.  1947.  one  of 
the  principal  fears  of  other  countries  was 
that  If  they  reduced  their  tariffs  they  wotJd 
not  be  able  to  wtthsuuid  the  competlt.ve 
power  of  American  agriculttire  and  Industry. 
The  Geneva  countries  reduced  their  tariffs 
not  only  to  the  United  SUtes  but  also  to 
each  other.    The  voliune  of  trade  covered  by 
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their  tariff  reductions  to  each  other  was 
greater  than  the  volume  of  trade  covered 
by  their  tariff  reductions  to  us.  Hence,  the 
Geneva  Agreement  will  play  a  great  Influ- 
ence In  Improving  the  trade  of  other  coun- 
tries with  each  other  aa  well  ss  their  trade 

with  U.3. 

The  United  States  negotiated  the  Geneva 
Trade  Agreement  under  authority  of  the 
Reciprocal  Trade  Agreements  Act  of  1934  as 
amended  to  d.nte.  ThU  act  authorlres  the 
President  to  reduce  our  tariffs,  by  not  more 
than  50  percent  of  the  rates  existing  on 
Januarv  1,  1945.  In  return  for  equivalent  con- 
cessions from  other  countries.  Tariff  reduc- 
tions are  made  only  after  public  hearings  at 
which  all  Interested  parties  are  given  oppor- 
tunity to  present  Information  and  views. 
Before  making  tariff  reductions,  the  Presi- 
dent must  consult  with  the  United  States 
Tariff  Commission  and  the  Departments  of 
Sute,  Commerce,  Agriculture.  Labor.  Na- 
tional Defense,  and  Treasury. 

The  Geneva  trade  agreement  contains  a  so- 
called  escape  clause  to  guard  against  abnor- 
mal Increases  in  Imports  of  any  particular 
commodity.  The  escape  clause  states  that  if, 
as  a  result  of  tariff  concessions.  Imports  enter 
"in  such  increa-^ed  quantities  and  under  such 
conditions  as  to  cause  or  threaten  serious 
Injury  to  domestic  producers"  a  country  may 
withdraw  the  concession  without  obtaining 
the  consent  of  the  exporting  country.  How- 
ever. If  the  concession  is  withdrawn,  the  other 
country  is  free  to  withdraw  an  equivalent 
concetsicn. 

The  Reciprocal  Trade  Agreements  Act  ex- 
pires June  12  1948.  unless  renewed— but  the 
Geneva  agreement,  and  other  agreements 
negotiated  under  it,  will  continue  in  effect 
unless  speciflcally  terminated  by  the  Presi- 
dent. 

The  President  recommended  to  Congress 
March  1.  1948.  that  the  Reciprocal  Trade 
Agreements  Act  be  renewed  In  Its  present 
form  for  another  3  years  He  opposed  crip- 
pling amendments  that  would  preserve  the 
form  of  reciprocity  but  would  strangle  its 
practical  operation.  The  President  stated 
that  renewal  of  the  act  was  necessary.  (1)  To 
enable  the  United  States  to  negotiate  tariff 
agreements  with  other  countries  that  might 
want  to  Join  the  Geneva  agreement:  (2)  to 
enable  the  United  States  to  negotiate  re- 
visions in  the  Geneva  sgrermcnt  when  chang- 
ing world  economic  conditions  neresslin'e 
revision;  and  (3)  to  permit  continued  lendrr- 
•hlp  of  the  United  Mtatep  In  lti«  program  of 
expanding  In'ernatlonsl  frndt  In  an  "en- 
deavur  l(»  build  a  prosperous  and  peaceful 
world" 

T.ie   Uiiiied   Utatea    economie   leadsmhip 
would  \it  seriously  jtoonrdlMd  If  ■   >iii« 

tri".  f"!!   thai  ws  savofBteU  t>  C"' 

,  ,,  (01  them  but  r*'fn«»«'d  to  loiiow  it 

(m, ..-...•..  Loas  of  efoni.mlc  Iparterslup 
would  flitter  ndvfrsoJy  "Vir  poiitirsi  leader, 
fthip  Polltlrnl  inlornatlounlUm  without  eco- 
nomic internet loiiulUin  li  a  house  built  upin 
•and 

THE   IHTXSNATlONAL  TXAOX   CHAXTM 

The  United  Slates  ts  now  participating 
with  67  other  countries  In  the  Habana  Con- 
ference to  formulate  a  charter  containing 
a  detailed  set  of  rules  that  all  participating 
countries  would  follow  In  their  conduct  cf 
trade  with  each  other.  In  International 
trade,  as  In  domestic  trade,  we  need  to  fol- 
low certain  rules  so  that  everyone  knows  what 
he  can  count  on,  so  that  business  can  be 
orderly.  These  rules  will  permit  an  orderly 
expansion  of  Interiiatlonal  trade.  The  rules 
cover  such  subjecu  as  the  reduction  of  trade 
barriers,  nondiscriminatory  practices  In  in- 
ternational trade.  Import  quotas,  export  sub- 
sidies, customs  formalities,  measures  to  curb 
cartels,  commodity  agreements,  the  protec- 
tion of  foreign  Investments,  etc.  An  Inter- 
national Trade  Organization  would  be  created 
that  countries  would  Join  to  carry  out  these 
agreed-upon  rules. 


The  Habana  Conference  began  lU  work 
November  21  and  will  adjourn  shortly  with 
a  draft  charter  to  be  made  public  very  soon. 
This  charter  will  be  submitted  to  Congress 
to  decide  whether  or  not  the  United  States 
should  Join  the  proposed  International  Trade 
Organization. 

CONCLtlSIOl* 

The  European  recovery  program,  the  Ge- 
neva trade  agreement,  the  Reciprocal  Trade 
Agreements  Act,  and  the  Habana  charter— 
these  are  the  principal  economic  Instruments 
in  our  "endeavor  to  build  a  prosperous  and 
peaceful  world." 

We  believe  that  an  expansion  In  Interna- 
tional trade,  economic  recovery  In  Europe, 
economic  prosperity  in  many  countries  make 
for  palltlcal  stability  and  peace. 

As  guidance  In  this  endeavor  to  build  a 
prosperous  and  peaceful  world,  I  would  like 
to  quote  the  words  of  two  great  Americans, 
one  a  Republican  who  devoted  most  of  his 
life  to  business,  the  other  a  Democrat  who 
Epent  most  of  his  long  life  in  public  affairs. 
Both  were  intimately  familiar  with  the  pat- 
tern of  current  world  problems.  Both  ap- 
proached the  problem  from  the  point  of  view 
of  their  own  respective  backgrounds.  Both 
spoke  from  the  richness  of  their  varied  ex- 
periences. 

Wendell  Willkle.  believing  In  one  world, 
concluded : 

"Economic  freedom  is  as  Important  as  po- 
litical freedom.  •  •  •  There  will  be  no 
peace,  there  will  be  no  economic  sUbility, 
unless  we  find  the  method  by  which  we  can 
begin  to  break  down  the  unnecessary  trade 
barriers  hampering  the  flow  of  goods.  Even 
our  present  standard  of  living  In  America 
cannot  be  maintained  unless  the  exchange  of 
goods  flows  more  fully  over  the  whole  world. 
It  Is  also  inescapably  true  that  to  raise  the 
standard  of  living  of  any  man  anywhere  in 
the  v.orld  Is  to  raise  the  standard  of  living 
by  some  slight  degree  of  every  man  every- 
where in  the  world." 

Cordell  Hull,  In  his  recent  Memoirs.,  tells 
us: 

"I.  of  course,  never  claimed  that  trade 
agreements  would  be  an  absolute  panacea 
against  war.  •  •  *  If.  as  I  urged  In  my 
speeches  during  the  First  World  War,  some- 
thing like  the  Trade  Agreements  Act  could 
have  been  passed.  Instesd  of  the  Fordney- 
McCumbcr  Act  of  1922,  and  other  nations  had 
seen  fit  to  follow  suit  at  once,  the  story  might 
have  been  different  •  •  •  Two  msjor 
wars  within  a  generation  should  have  con- 
vinced all  Americans  that  we  sre  sn  impor- 
tant psrt  of  the  world,  thst  conflict  abroad 
csunot  but  affect  us.  and  that  our  welfare, 
pence,  and  Mourlty  sre  tied  In  thoac  of  other 
Msiinim  Wc  hsre  ra»P"n«lbtlity  for  leader* 
ship  niid  oooptrstlon  whU'li  we  cannot  svold." 


A  Further  Propoied  Drain  Upon  Our 
Tr$aiury  Under  ERP 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DANIEL  A.  REED 

or   NEW   TOBK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAITVES 

Thursday.  April  22.  1948 

Mr.  REED  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remark.',  in  the 
Record,  I  am  inserting  the  following  edi- 
torial which  appeared  In  the  Washing- 
ton Times-Herald  April  22,  1948: 
Wht  So  Hastt.  Mr.  Hoftman? 

MORE    BILLIONS    FOB    THE    XBPT 

Paul  G.  Hoffman  was  appointed  Marshall 
Plan  (ERP)  Administrator  only  a  few  days 
ago,  with  general  approval;   but  already  he 


has  murmured  In  a  preliminary  schedule  of 
expenditures  that  even  the  five  and  three- 
tenths  billions  authorized  for  the  ERPs 
first  year  "may  prove  insufflcient  to  accom- 
plish the  degree  of  recovery  we  seek"  in 
western  Europe. 

That  is  not  the  kind  of  talk  which  was 
expected  from  the  man  who,  before  he  got 
this  Job,  said  repeatedly  that  the  ERP  must 
operate  on  Duslnesallke  lines,  and  that  the 
AdmlnUtralor's  first  concern  must  be  to  see 
that  this  drain  on  our  resource!  did  not  be- 
come ao  great  as  to  bankrupt  the  United 
States. 

Congress  was  extremely  generotis  (Idiot- 
ically so,  according  to  some)  In  authorizing 
the  five  and  three-tenths  bllllotis.  This  hint 
by  the  ERP  chief  that  he  may  be  coming 
around  for  more  before  long  will  hardly  make 
a  hit  with  either  Congress  or  the  taxpayers. 

A  suggestion  seems  In  order  that  Mr. 
Hoffman  edit  his  public  statements  more 
carefully,  not  to  mention  cutting  the  ERP's 
garments  to  fit  the  huge  swatch  of  cloth 
which  Congress  has  given  him. 


The  Techniques  of  Comrounism 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WALTER  H.  JUDD 

OF   MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  22.  1948 

Mr.  JITDD.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
include  an  article  by  Bertrand  de  Jou- 
venel  which  appeared  in  Human  Events 
for  March  31.  1948,  as  follows: 

The  Techniques  or  Communism 
(By  Bertrand  de  Jouvenel) 
Tlie  technique  of  seizing  countries  and 
subjecting  their  people  has  made  enormous 
strides  In  10  years.  As  an  artist  In  the  de- 
struction of  nations,  Stalin  is  way  ahead  of 
Hitler. 

A  complaint  was  lodged  at  UN  against  the 
operation  In  Prague.  But  what  Is  there  to 
complain  about?  Our  French  Communist 
press  made  It  quite  clear  that  nothing  has 
happened  beyond  n  mere  Internal  crisis,  hap- 
pily solved  in  n  democrBtlc  manner.  Where 
indeed  Is  the  upheaval? 

Before  the  crisis,  the  Oommunltt  Prime 
Miniiiter  Ootiwald  presided  over  an  atl-pHrty 
CBbinet.  Afitr  the  rrisli.  Ootiwald  again 
prsHldN  ovtr  m  osblnet  whsre  k§»\n  all  psrllN 
sre  rsprsssnied.  Why  worry  sbout  the  di« 
tall  thil  thiss  at  lasht  of  thesa  parlies  are 
rsprsasntsd  by  Communiit  niteiiii  who  Miicd 

the  party  ftnd  n»^ 'mcsi  by  foroe.  wlih 

the  help  of  th.  uiiisi  police,    These 

Might  shadows  I  ii>«r  the  general  pic 

lure  of  a  regui  .  luocralle  government 
formed  according  to  normal  oonstltutlonai 
procedure, 

Undoubtedly  It  amuses  the  Communists  to 

mock  western  creeds  by  using  their  trapplnga 

'  for  a  travesty.    But  we  are  not  duped,  and 

If  we  had  been,  Jan  Masaryk's  sacrifice  would 

have  disabused  us. 

Of  course,  the  democratic  disguise  after 
the  event  Is  only  assumed  for  a  purpoee  of 
mockery.  By  contrast.  It  is  used  very  com- 
petently indeed  to  achieve  power.  The  pro- 
cedure deser\es  attention. 
II 
Recalling  Hitler's  conquest  of  Czechoslo- 
vakia or  his  earlier  conquest  of  Austria,  one 
remembers  the  tramping  troops,  the  churn- 
ing tanks,  and  the  big  parades  which  under- 
lined the  achievement.  Hitler  relied  on  t1»- 
Ible  military  means. 

That  was  necessary  In  the  case  of  Czecho- 
slovakia because  Hitler  had  no  fifth  column 
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It  Is  a  !e«*nd,  ncmrlshM  by  the  Com- 

that  Hitler  possessed  tlfih  columns 

country      In  fact  Hltlertsm  was  prl- 

pan-Oermanlam  and  appealed  only 
an  nationalism.  Stalinism,  on  ths 
nd.  Is  primarily  a  world  enterprise. 

mperlallsm  Is  unlimited  In  the  range 

coiui^es  it  can  subvert.     Nazi  Imperialism 

a  very  limited  range  of  countries 

could  find  substantial  Internal  sup- 
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was   the   foremoet   of   these   Oer- 

countrles.     There    naztsm    found    al- 

same  measure  of  Internal  support 

st^vletism     found     In     Czechoslovakia. 

strung    Austrian    Nazi    Party.    It 

have  been  possible  for  Hitler  to  take 

hout  the  visible  Intervention  of  Ger- 

mlUtary  force.     Nevertheless,  the  Aus- 

^  azis  accomplished   nothing,  discred- 

tqemselvea    by    their   bungling;,   bloody 

of  July  23,  1934;  and  though  they 

strong  In  1938.  they  did  not  prepare 

as  did  the  Czech  Conununlsts — for 

quest  of  their  country. 

the   threat  of  German   force,  first 

md  then  open,  which  brought  Prime 

Schussnlgg  to  Berchtesgaden,  which 

to  take  the  Nazi  Selaa-Inquart  Into 

which  closed  the  Premier °s  mouth 

had  promised  to  appeal  to  the  people. 

in  with  the  Nazis  In  the  cabinet,  .ilt- 

not  triist  them  to  achieve  political 

by  outwardly  peaceful  means.    The 

had  to  march  In  with  his  army. 

should   b«   more  emphasis  on   the 

there  baa  teen  no  algn  of  the  Rus- 

in  th«  aacond  conquest  of  Czccho* 

The    whole   Job   hss   been   accora- 

from  the  Inside.     There  la  nothing  to 

y  tnUrvanUoo  «etp(  Zortna's  ar« 

fr{)m  llaaeow  tn  mld-Fabniary,  an  aaally 

crudity    which    can    surely    b« 

in    tha    neit    operation.    On    tht 

therefore,   the  Stalin   technique   hna 

smooth  aa  that  of  Hltlar  wm  clumsy. 

aa  tha  Kremlin  slugan.  "The  BUb> 

of  the  |>«4)ple  must  be  the  work  of  the 

themseUes  ■• 

m 


c  rOne 


Co  nmunlsu. 
am  iversaiy 


la  It  done?     Ivery  achoot  of  stratagy 
favorite  maneuver,  used  In  every  In- 
vtth  the  slight  varlatiuua  demanded 
Let  us  analyaa  tha  Cum- 
strategy  fur  the  seizure  of  IndlvlduiU 
It  has  several  subtle  operations. 
I  rat  at  theaa  may  b«  termed  Op«-rut:on 
Anthem.     It  coualsts  in  Identifying 
Party  with  patriotism,  nut, 
with  Internationalism  and  anti- 
All    the    national    Idols    which 
an  object  of  nuxkery  are  now 
lously  revered.     In  the  United  States, 
and  Lincoln  are  now  patronized  by 
In    France.^  the    Jean    of 
lised  to  be  an  occasion  for 
celebrations.     Now  the  Communtsta 
to  be  the  first  In  honoring  this  ad- 
daughter  oX  the  people.     The  party 
out  a  acrlea  of  popular  booklets, 
the  great  Frenchmen.     Our  kinga 
forgotten  In  this  series. 

n  National  Anthem  makes  posal- 
Unanlmlty.     which     we    In 
:all  Operation  Lamourette  from  tha 
a  famoiu  klsa  exchanged  by  poUtl- 
Operation  Cnanimity  leada  to 
nation  cf  a    'popular  front"  against 
realized  In  France  after  the  llb- 
but  happily  dissolved  by  U.  Rama- 
Czechoslovakia  the  "popular  front** 

way  for  the  February  putsch. 

ion    National    Ar.them    and   Opera- 

Ity  are  immensely  profitable  to 

First,  the  appeal  to  the 

to  •normoualy  enhanced.    A  dlscov- 

larmlsta  made  rather  late   In   the 

hat  the  common  man  Is  a  patriot. 

ve  to  national  fkiry.     For  years 

tess    of    communlam    was    blocked 

Ely  Its  open  oontempt  for  national 
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feeling.  It  was  most  Important  to  wash  oflf 
this  blot  and  very  useful  to  have  General 
de  Oaulle,  or  a  writer  like  Francois  Maurlac, 
testify  that  no  better  patriots  could  be 
found  than  the  Communists.  Operation 
Unanimity  further  gives  a  tone  of  respecta- 
bility to  Communists.  Another  discovery 
for  Marxists  Is  that  the  common  man  likes 
respectability. 

In  addition.  Operation  Unanimity  places 
Communists — while  still  a  minority— in  con- 
trol of  governmental  machinery.  The  use 
to  which  Nusek  put  his  possession  of  the 
Ministry  of  the  Interior  appeared  plainly 
during  the  crisis  at  Prague.  He  made  the 
police  a  party  weapon. 

For  the  conquest  of  key  positions,  how- 
ever, another  operation  Is  essential.  This, 
In  our  crude  French  manner,  we  call  Opera- 
tion Cuckold.  It  is  directed  against  the 
Social  Democrats,  or  thoi^e  whom.  In  Amer- 
ica, you  strangely  call  liberals. 

In  all  European  countries  the  Social  Dem- 
ocrats have  built  up  any  number  of  power- 
ful workers'  organizations,  unions,  youth 
movements,  women's  movements,  and  so 
forth.  Now.  In  a  movement  of  brotherly 
love,  the  Communists  propose  to  share  their 
all  with  the  Socialists.  In  fact  they  leave 
the  chairmanships  to  the  Socialists  and  take 
the  less  tmpres;>iv?  secretarial  jobs.  Stalin 
has  shown  what  can  be  done  from  a  secre- 
tary's office.  The  uork  of  organization  cen- 
ters there,  and  within  a  little  time  the 
unions    are    colonized    by    Communists. 

Thus  It  was  with  the  French  COT  Thus 
It  was  with  the  Czech  labor  federation. 
Like  Prnchon  in  Paris.  Zapotock\  In  Prague 
was  a  party-liner.  And  a  conference  of 
8,000  u.ilon  delfKStes  was  scheduled  In 
Prague  for  Sunday.  Febtunry  23.  These 
hand-picked  men  were  on  the  spot  at  the 
decisive  hour. 

rv 

I  have  left  for  the  la«t  an  opcroMon  which 
Is  of  capital  Importance  In  ♦»«•  *ii,,i»  m  ,.. 
dure  of   cunqtiest,      It    Is   <  r, 

which  we  call  Operation  li-^,,*-.  .i..,..  Ui* 
fAm(;iis  praise  of  calumny  which  all  opera- 
gimru  know  Operation  Smear  Is  designed  to 
cripple  resistance  to  the  Ooaununlst  aelsure 
of  power,  and  to  do  this  well  In  advance. 

During  the  period  of  Operation  Unanim- 
ity, the  Communists  show  a  most  generous 
disposition  to  get  on  well  with  all  and  sun- 
dry. But  gradually  it  becins  to  be  noised 
about  that  so-and-so  is  a  Fascist  sympa- 
thizer, or  anti-Semitic,  or  pro-Oermati.  or 
Isolationist — or  something.  The  rumor 
never  openly  originates  with  the  Commu- 
nists, but  their  accomplices,  carefully  dis- 
persed In  shadow  newspapers  and  shadow 
societies,  take  It  up.  And.  In  the  absence 
of  any  serious  restraint  upon  libel,  the 
smear  proceeds  gaily  on  its  way.  It  Is  aimed 
at  anyone  who,  while  he  m.iy  not  even  be 
an  enemy  of  the  CeasaatiDlsts.  is  regarded 
by  them  as  a  possible  element  of  strong  re- 
sistance. So  he  must  be  piu-ged.  not  by  the 
Communists  but  by  bis  own  friends  and 
a.'^.soclaies.  who  may  be  themselves  a  little 
susceptible  to  th' ;  refinement  of  blackmail. 

The  whole  point  of  Operation  Smear  Is 
that  If  you  can  taint  a  few  courageous  peo- 
ple then  tht  taint  can  be  easily  extended 
to  their  less  ccurai^eous  friends,  and  to  the 
friends  of  their  friends.  Thus  Operation 
Smear  eau  up  the  bones  of  the  resistance  to 
ojnununlsm. 

Then  the  time  comes  for  Operation 
Reichstag,  thus  termed  In  honor  of  Goerlng. 
Operation  Reichstag  consists  In  the  discov- 
ery of  e  plot.  But  It  must  be  a  really  bad 
plot,  with  capitalists  and  financiers  and  for- 
eign powers  Involved.  If  the  Nazis  can  be 
dragged  In  even  at  this  late  date,  let  lis  not 
rtwpiie  their  horror  value.  The  accusations 
bnmfht  In  Prague  add  up  to  a  most  fan- 
tastic story  But  then  the  Commtmlsts  are 
endowed  with  a  surrealist  sense  of  burner. 
The  aaore  unlikely  the  cmsplracy.  the  more 
people  are  shown  douig  things  out  of  char- 


acter, the  more  they  like  It.  It  Illustrates 
the  character  of  the  bourgeois  society  which, 
as  students  of  Marx  know,  is  a  mystifica- 
tion. So  if  the  priest  can  be  deplctf-d  as 
hiding  dollars  in  the  sacred  vessels,  the  old- 
fasliloned  radical  serving  as  agent  for  the 
Nazis,  all  the  better. 

Such  are.  In  brief,  the  methods  by  v/hlch 
oominunlsm  seizes  power.  I  have  described 
th°  technique  In  France.  But  It  Is  sloiUar 
everywhere. 


Air  Supremacy 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GORDON  CANFIELD 

or  "trw  JES^-BT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIV153 

Thursday.  Aprtl  22.  1948 

Mr.  CANFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  urder 
leave  to  fxtend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  following  editorial  from 
the  Morning  Call.  Patcrson,  N.  J.,  for 
April   15.  1S48: 

CALX'S  All  8i;PaXMACT   PUIA   UESDED 

Quick  un  the  heels  of  Air  Secretary  8:-m- 
Ington's  belated  disclosure  that  Communist 
Russia  Is  now  building  12  times  as  m my 
planes  as  we  are,  the  House  Approprlutuna 
Committee  voted  a  two  and  one-third  mil- 
lions emergency  fund  appropriation  to  re- 
create our  oDoe  dominant  but  alreadv  ski  le- 
tonlzed  air  pr)Wff.  This  congrnuticmal  act  on 
on  Tuesday  followed  the  Calls  plea  to  Con- 
gross  last  yesr  and  several  weeks  sgo  to  re- 
gain supremacy  uf  the  air.  in  time  to  turn 
back  any  aggressor  nation  befors  It  can  (st 
rulimg  on  the  road  of  conqusst. 

Wo  conUnded  that  in  modern  merhanls'ed 
warfare  of  maas-slsuKhUring  bombs  snd 
guided  mtssllos.  air  supremacy  was  far  m  ire 
tvgent  and  vital  to  our  national  security 
than  a  mass  youth  program  of  oompuUiry 
univarsal  military  training  Ths  announce- 
ment of  Dsfsuse  Secreury  Forrest  al  on  Mon- 
day that  Russia  has  the  secret  of  the  atomic 
bomb  (and  no  wonder  in  the  ilffht  of  he 
woeful  negligence  of  the  administration  In 
guarding  It)  confirms  that  contention;  for 
having  the  secret,  the  Communtsu  behind 
their  iron  ciirtain  will  lose  no  time  to  nuJio 
use  of  It  and  build  their  own  atomic  weapons 
with  which  to  further  Intimidate  and  sub- 
jugate Europe,  Asia,  and  then  the  world. 
That  Is.  If  a  wingless  America  continues  i  he 
Truman  administration  folly  of  scrapping 
our  own  air  power  and  sending  the  precious 
scrap  to  Russia  to  build  her  own,  as  It  has 
been  doing  right  up  to  date. 

Wings  over  America  means  security  over 
America  now  as  never  before.  Without  th'jse 
wings  we  would  find  ourselves  helpless  to 
drive  back  the  Russian  air  armadas  now  In 
the  making  and  designed  for  the  atomic 
bomb  attacks  with  which  they  visualize  the 
realtxatlun  of  a  demented  dream  to  extend 
Communist  tyranny  around  the  world.  A 
flet-t  of  several  thousand  Soviet  airplanes 
equipped  with  atomic  weapons,  such  as  Rus- 
aU  now  clearly  has  in  mind,  could  wipe  out 
the  flneat  army  of  10.000  000  foot  soldiers 
overnight  and  all  their  equipment  to  bcot. 
except  for  one  thltig:  an  equally  potent  air 
force  to  hold  the  enemy  at  bay 

The  Communists  are  not  so  wasteful  w  th 
their  limited  metal  resources  as  to  mfke 
something  they  do  not  intend  to  use.  The-e- 
fore  the  fact  that  they  are  at  thU  momtnt 
•agaged  In  fashioning  a  mighty  air  force  Just 
aa  clearly  Indicates  they  Uitend  to  use  it  ror 
their  aggreasor  designs,  unices  an  American 
eagle  of  equal  power  rises  to  halt  them. 
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Wide  Support  of  Extension  of  the  Recip- 
rocal Trade  Program — Failure  To  Re- 
new Reciprocal  Trade  Program  Would 
Be  a  Backward  Step 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HERMAN  P.  EBERHARTER 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  22,  1948 
Mr.  EBERHARTER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  Philadelphia  Bulletin  of  March 
9,  1948: 

THE    MCIPBOCTTT    PBOCEAM 

President  Truman's  request  for  a  3-year 
extension  of  the  Reciprocal  Trade  Agree- 
ments Act  will  get  the  same  hard  sledding; 
In  Congress  his  other  proposals  have  re- 
ceived. This  Is  the  first  time  a  Republican- 
controlled  Congress  has  been  asked  by  the 
President  to  continue  a  step  taken  In  the 
direction  of  lower  tariffs.  Last  year  the 
President  turned  Congress  aside  from  an  at- 
tack on  the  program  by  making  concessions 
which  appeased  iU  opponents. 

The  heart  of  the  Trade  Agreement  Act  is 
the  right  given  the  President  to  make  limited 
tariff  cuts  without  the  necessity  of  getting 
congressional  approval.  It  U  largely  because 
of  this  provision  that  Secrelsry  Hull  and  his 
BucccMors  were  able  to  accomplUh  a  con- 
siUornbip  reduction  In  our  tarlB  barrlero. 

If  tho  Hepubllciin  Congress  now  changes 
this  to  moko  every  agroomcnt  subject  to 
congressional  oi  even  Jknate  approval  the 
chance  for  future  tarlfl  reduction  Is  slim. 
The  United  Mtatee  has  taken  ths  load  In 
the  postwar  period  in  trying  to  got  world 
agreement  on  loweriug  tarlfl  barriers  II 
we  now  take  a  backward  step  ourselves  the 
r«^t  of  the  nations  will  have  little  confidence 
In  our  leadership  or  sincerity  The  PreMdent 
deserves  blpartUan  suppoii  In  this  phase  o( 
our  foreign  policy. 


Ii  America  Immune  to  the  Communiit 
Plague? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  NODAR,  JR. 

OF   N£W    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  22.  1948 

Mr.  NODAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Rec- 
ord. I  Include  the  following  editorial  by 
Frederic  Nelson,  from  the  Saturday  Eve- 
ning Po.st: 

IS  AlfiaiCA   XMUVKt  TO  THE  COMMUNIST 
PLAGUE? 

(By  Frederic  Nelson) 
As  more  lights  go  out  in  Europe,  it  is  time 
Americans  began  asking  themselves  how 
much  this  country  has  been  softened  up  for 
a  future  Communist  coup.  We  are  often 
told  that  communism  will  have  no  appeal  in 
a  country  In  which  the  peoples  rights  are 
respected  and  whose  economy  produces  what 
people  need.  The  experience  of  Czecho- 
slovakia hardly  supports  that  comfortable 
view.  There  Is  no  evidence  that  the  Caeche 
wanted  communism  or  were  particularly  dis- 
satisfied with  the  regime  they  had.     On  the 


contrary,  trade  was  beginning  to  revive,  un- 
employment was  negligible,  and  enthusiasm 
for  individual  enterprise  and  democracy  was 
strong.  Yet  Czechoslovakia  Is  now  going 
through  her  second  subjugation  in  a  decade. 
Could  anything  like  that  happen  here? 

At  the  moment,  no  Red  Army  Is  encamped 
along  our  borders.  No  dally  radio  barrage 
Informs  our  leaders  that  they  are  on  a  purge 
list  of  the  MVD  and  that,  when  the  progres- 
sive forces  have  won  the  battle,  heads  will 
roll.  We  have  distance  and  a  strong  economy 
and  the  atom  bomb  on  our  side.  Are  there 
any  items  to  support  the  possibility  of  even- 
tual Communist  success  in  the  United  Ststes 
of  America?  Perhaps  that  Is  putting  It  too 
strong,  but  there  are  soft  spots. 

The  most  serious  Inroads  upon  the  demo- 
cratic free-enterprise  system  are  of  a  negative 
nature  and  have  not  been  made  by  Com- 
munists at  all.  For  example,  our  Income  tax 
as  applied  In  recent  years  has  weakened 
the  Investing  class,  thereby  making  it  more 
and  more  difficult  lor  private  industry  to 
Improve  and  enlarge  Its  plant  facilitieB.  The 
logical  end  Is  Government  financing  of  In- 
dustry, which  would  Inevitably  bring  Govern- 
ment control.  Thousands  of  people  on  both 
Bides  of  the  argument  already  regard  this  as 
inevitable. 

For  much  the  same  reason,  otir  endowed 
colleges  and  universities  are  In  trouble.  The 
yield  from  their  Investments  has  declined, 
and  new  donors  are  not  to  be  found.  Result: 
New  prestige  for  Federal  aid  to  education 
and.  of  course,  eventually.  Federal  control 
of  education.  Communists  have  hi»d  no  part 
In  these  developmenU.  but  they  prof  I  from 
the  resulting  drive  toward  centralization. 

Another  asset  for  the  Communists  ;•  their 
iiblllly  to  domlnste  certBln  labor  unions  la 
key  industries,  eince  pasnage  of  lh«  Taft- 
Hartley  law,  tho  majority  in  many  unlonn  has 
shaken  ItMlf  awako  and  U  trying  to  chasf 
out  the  Communists,  It  It  •  tough  battle, 
particularly  as  some  Communist- donilnnted 
unions  sro  stupidly  potted  by  some  induo- 
trios  as  a  foil  to  rival  unions.  That  tho  Oov- 
ernmont  has  sKkxI  usldo  all  those  years  and 
permitted  control  of  unions  to  pa*s  Into 
the  hands  of  men  who  only  awslt  the  orders 
of  Stalin  to  tie  American  ships  to  thi*  dociu, 
to  snuff  out  American  electric  power  or  to 
stop  the  flow  of  strategic  metals  to  our  In- 
dustries Is  an  Incredible  monument  to  our 
age  of  fatuity.  Current  bungling  efforts  to 
make  up  for  the  past  by  witch  hunts  usually 
conducted  by  people  who  know  little  of  Com- 
munist alms  and  methods  could  be  equally 
disastrous. 

Another  point  against  the  survival  of  our 
democratic  system  Is  the  state  of  mind  of 
an  important  section  of  Americas  Intelli- 
gentsia. The  15-year  New  Deal  propaganda 
campaign  against  success  by  Individuals  Is 
still  carried  on  In  too  many  college  class- 
rooms. Young  people  are  taught  that  the 
achievements  of  successful  men  are  due  solely 
to  "social  conditions';  that  there  is  no  "law 
of  supply  and  demand,"  only  the  greed  of 
rapacious  businessmen;  and  that  the  func- 
tion of  taxation  Is  not  to  raise  money  for 
public  purposes,  but  to  hamper  the  success- 
ful for  the  delight  of  the  unsuccessful.  Col- 
lege textbooks  which  refiect  this  defeatism 
were  not  wrlttten  by  Communists,  but  by 
depression -bred  New  Dealers.  Nevertheless, 
their  effect  In  weakening  the  Influence  of  a 
capitalist  economy  has  been  tremendous. 

The  fact  that  Henry  Wallace  can  gain  the 
support  of  any  adult  American  with  an  IQ 
higher  than  minus  six  is  another  cause  for 
anxiety — at  any  rate,  for  long-pull  anxiety. 
The  Wallace  movement  Indicates  a  moral 
slump  as  well  as  an  intellectual  one.  As 
R.  H.  Markham  wrote  of  Europe's  Socialists 
in  the  Socialist  New  Leader  recently:  "Hu- 
manity Is  faced  with  the  elemental  Issue: 
whether  Communist  tyranny  shall  submerge 
the  earth  or  men  shall  win  the  desperate 
fight  to  remain  free.  Yet  many  Socialists 
have  Insolently  and  mllltantly  taken  the  side 


of  world  tyranny."  This  Is  unfair  to  the 
Socialists,  who  have  fought  communism  in 
most  countries,  but  it  is  true  of  Henry  Wal- 
lace's prcgressive  forces.  They  have  per- 
mitted resentment  over  the  Imperfections  of 
our  society  to  blind  them  to  the  Iniquities  of 
tyranny.  How  have  they  been  persuaded  to 
embrace  this  betrayal  of  the  common  man? 
Whatever  the  reason,  the  Wallace  move- 
ment provides  a  ctilture  medium  in  which 
Communist  propaganda  germs  spread  and 
multiply.  The  eager  liberal,  with  his  mind 
fixed  on  racial  equality,  cheap  housing,  an 
end  to  lynching,  or  some  other  Indisputably 
desirable  goal,  finds  that  the  group  which 
talks  about  these  things  faster  and  louder 
than  anybody  else  Is  made  up  of  Communists 
and  their  dupes.  Playing  upon  his  griev- 
ances, the  fellow  travelers  neglect  to  explain 
that  no  totalitarian  regime  has  corrected 
these  defects.  But  the  liberal  feels  misused 
and  is  not  too  critical  of  others  who  feel  the 
same  way.  Herein  lies  the  opportunity  for 
what  the  Dally  Worker  calls  a  wider  dissemi- 
nation of  Communist  Ideology  and  a  growth 
of  party  organization.  As  communism 
spreads  lariher  and  larther  westward  in 
Europe,  the  prestige  of  American  communism 
In  left  and  middle  groups  will  Increase.  The 
limit  to  this  growth  depends  considerably  on 
us. 

There  is  no  reason  to  fear  an  immediate 
Bed  coup  In  this  country.  On  the  other 
hand,  America  will  not  prove  permanently 
immune  to  the  dangers  which  assail  other 
countries.  A  continuation  of  loss  of  faith  In 
our  own  principles,  unchallenged  acceptance 
of  the  lying  claims  of  other  economic  cys- 
tems.  Infiltration  of  Communists  and  their 
stooges  into  key  posts  in  the  American  ijro- 
tem  may  well  lend  up  to  some  morning  when 
wo  shall  find  ourselves  taking  crdors  from 
mysterious  and  dotermlnod  men  uf  who**  ex- 
Utonco  wt>  htid  scsrcoly  been  aware, 

ThU  isn't  a  call  to  tho  boau.  but  a  ro« 
mindor  that  danger  otrlkes  live  suouer  when 
It  Is  dosptsod. 


Protect  the  Dairy  Induitry 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  MERLIN  HULL 

or  WI.SCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-HVES 

Thursday.  April  22.  1948 

Mr.    HULL.     Mr.    Speaker.    2,000.000 
dairy  farmers  of  the  Middle  West  are 
greatly  concerned  over  the   issue  pre- 
sented by  measures  to  repeal  the  taxes  on 
oleomargarine.     In  particular  they  re- 
sent the  proposed  repeal  of  yellow-colored 
oleomargarine  taxes.    That  tax  was  im- 
posed by  the  Federal  Government  to  pro- 
tect and  encourage  a  slowly  developing 
indu.-^try  in  the  manufacture   of  dairy 
products  in  the  middle  west  in  1886.    The 
protection  had  become  necessary  because 
of  the  sale  of  oleomargarine  as  butter, 
whose  coloring  it  was    made  to  imitate. 
Then  as  now  the  oleomargarines  were 
imitation  products.    They  were  made  to 
sell,  not  on  their  own  merits,  but  on  the 
merits  of  creamery  butter.    From  that 
time  on.  the  makers  of  synthetic  products 
have  made  constant  endeavors  to  obtain 
the  repeal  of  the  law,  and  at  the  same 
time  they  have  endeavored  to  perfect 
their  own  brand  to  more  nearly  resemble 
butter.    Even  in  that  ancient  time  the 
claims  were  made  that  oleomargarine  was 
the  equivalent  Of  butter. 
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The  d  rvelopment  of  the  butter  Indas- 
try  has  >een  one  of  the  most  Important 
to  the  W  Idwest  States.  It  has  led  to  the 
broaden  ng  of  dairy  production  and  the 
bxiildins  of  a  billion -dollar  Industry. 
Thousai  ds  of  creameries,  many  of  them 
cooperai  Ively  owned  by  fanners,  have 
been  bu  It  to  improve  the  quality  of  but- 
ter and  mprove  the  marketing  facilities. 
That  da  ry  Industry  forms  the  ba.sls  of  a 
great  in  lustry  whose  sales  approximate 
$3.000.0<  0.000  annually.  Those  products 
have  a  f  xtd  value  all  their  own  which  is 
untversaily  recognized. 

Itoch  Is  alleged  in  oleomargarine  ad- 
vertislnj .  and  also  by  the  proponents  of 
these  ir  pasures.  as  to  economy  in  the 
househo  d  by  the  use  of  oleomargarine 
tnrtrrnl  >f  butter.  The  tax  on  un colored 
oleomar  (arine  is  only  one-fourth  cent 
per  poui  d.  which  is  undoubtedly  assumed 
by  the  r  tanuf  acturers  wlUxmi  appearing 
in  the  iales  prices.  Tbe  siTtnf  to  the 
American  housewife  by  the  elimination 
of  that  mall  tax  would  be  immeasurably 
small.  :  n  fact,  the  taxes  paid  on  all  oleo- 
marsari  les  cut  a  small  figure  in  the  cost 
of  living, 

Were  iie  advocates  of  the  reduction  of 
tlM  taxe  I  to  turn  their  attention  to  other 
taxes  th  ty  might  advocate  much  greater 
savings  so  far  as  the  cost  of  living  is 
concern  !d. 

The  ilg  Issue  before  the  coiiunittee 
and  befi  ire  Congress  is  whether  the  great 
dairy  Irdustry  shall  be  sacrificed  to  the 
profit  7f  anresslve  greed.  About 
600.000.1  tK)  pounds  of  oleomargarine  were 
sold  in  his  country  last  year.  It  Is  al- 
leged th  it  over  40  percent  of  the  product 
was  mai  le  by  Industries  owned  and  con- 
trolled jy  one  European  cartel.  The 
BMarait  s  proposed  to  repeal  the  taxes 
represet  t  the  march  of  monopoly  against 
the  fre<  enterprise  of  10.000.000  dairy 
farm  people.  Some  of  those  cartels  en- 
gaged 111  the  vegetable  oil  trade  control 
cupplies  of  such  oils  of  the  entire  world. 
At  pres  ?nt  domestic  olLs  may  be  used 
largely  n  the  manufacture  of  oleomar- 
garine. »ut  It  is  only  a  matter  of  a  Uttle 
time  wh  >n  coconut  oil.  babassu  oil.  palm 
oil.  and  others  will  come  flowing  in  to 
eompete  with  the  cottonseed  oil  and  the 
soybean  oil  raised  in  the  Middle  West. 

If  but  er  can  be  driven  from  the  mar- 
kets of  0  ir  country  by  the  highly  financed 
competi  ion  of  monopolies,  other  dairy 
product;  .toon  will  follow.  If  synthetic 
butter  r  'places  the  real  article,  we  must 
expect  tl  le  expansion  of  the  sales  of  filled 
ouik  froTi  which  butterfat  has  been  re- 
moved and  vegetable  oils  substituted  for 
it.  Even  now,  cheese  concoctions  with 
much  leis  percentage  of  butterfat  con- 
tent than  real  cheese  are  crowding  into 
the  cheese  markets  which  have  been  so 
prolific  in  the  production  of  that  health- 
ful food  Imitation  Ice  cream  will  follow 
as  a  mal  ter  of  course,  with  vegetable  oils 
taking  tl  te  place  of  cream  and  whole  milk. 

There  are  23  States  which  have  legis- 
lation tixing  oleomargarine.  Such  laws 
have  be<  n  Introduced  for  the  protection 
of  the  <  lalry  Industry,  and  bring  rela- 
tively SB  all  returns  so  far  as  revenues  are 
coBCem<d.  In  some  States  the  taxes  are 
levied  on  oleomargarine  containing  for- 
eign oils  In  others,  the  flat  tax  is  levied 
like  that  of  Wisconsin. 


The  dairy  people  have  no  objection  to 
the  sale  of  oleomargarine  as  oleomarga- 
rine, but  they  have  had  practical  expe- 
rience in  competing  with  oleomargarine 
sold  as  butter.  The  Federal  Department 
of  Justice  has  prosecuted  numerous 
cases  in  which  large  amounts  of  oleo- 
margarine were  sold  as  butter.  The  re- 
moval of  the  tax  and  the  general  yellow 
coloring  of  oleomargarine  by  the  manu- 
facturers would  lead  to  further  abuses 
of  the  kind.  There  is  no  law  which  would 
prevent  manufacturers  coloring  their 
oleomargarine  lavender,  purple,  black,  or 
any  other  color  except  that  particular 
yellow  color  which  Is  distinctive  of  butter 
a.s  the  public  has  come  to  know  it. 

The  enactment  of  the  measures  t)efore 
the  committee  to  repeal  or  reduce  the 
tax  on  colored  oleomargarine  will  not 
affect  enactments  in  the  States  placing 
revenue  taxes  on  oleomargarine  products. 
Thase  taxes  will  remain  subject  to  the 
will  of  the  people  of  the  respective  States 
which  have  enacted  the  laws. 

Ehiring  the  World  War  the  dairy  peo- 
ple of  the  Middle  West,  as  well  as  In  all 
other  sections  of  the  country,  responded 
to  every  call  of  the  people  of  our  coun- 
try, as  well  as  their  Government,  for  in- 
creased production.  They  fulfilled  every 
obligation  placed  upon  them.  Now  that 
the  war  is  over  we  find  this  fresh  attack 
iipon  those  same  farmers  who  accom- 
plished such  wonders  while  their  sons 
were  In  the  fox  holes  of  the  war  lines.  Al- 
ready the  number  of  dairy  cattle  Is  de- 
clining. The  present  high  price  of  but- 
ter aiTords  the  opposing  Interests  an  op- 
portunity to  press  for  repeal  of  oleo- 
margarine taxes  on  account  of  household 
economy.  It  must  not  be  expected,  how- 
ever, that  these  attacks  will  cease  upon 
the  passage  of  any  bill  before  Congress 
taking  the  tax  off  colored  oleomargarine. 
The  decline  In  the  dairy  cattle  popula- 
tion will  be  accentuated,  and  in  only  a 
natter  of  a  little  time  the  producers  of 
whole  milk  will  be  called  upon  to  meet 
a  similar  attack.  Evaporated  milk,  con- 
densed milk.  Cheddar  cheese,  and  other 
forms  of  cheese,  and  the  entire  dairy 
production,  will  be  made  the  targets  of 
similar  attacks  from  those  who  find  a 
profit  In  their  bombastic  utterances  re- 
garding the  merits  of  their  products. 

I  append  hereto  an  excellent  article 
by  Miio  K.  Swanton.  executive  secretary 
of  the  Wisconsin  Council  of  Agriculture 
Cooperative,  on  Margarine  and  the  Con- 
sumer. Mr.  Swanton  is  a  practical 
farmer,  and  is  well  acquainted  with  the 
dairy  industry  of  Wisconsin: 

MAaoAUwa  and  tkx  Comsuiiub 

(By  Mllo  K.   Swftnton.  exccutlvs  ••crctary. 
Wtoconsln  Council  of  Agrlcxilture  Cooperm- 

The  olcomargarln*  Issue,  na  well  u  the 
product  Itself,  has  'evolved  through  many 
stages  during  more  than  one-half  a  century 
ot  time.  In  this  process  of  change  has  corns 
Changs  In  consumer  Interest.  With  this  have 
com*  conflicting  viewpoints.  Ethical,  agrl- 
eoltural.  and  nutrltloral  problems  are  at 
stake. 

The  Issue  today  it  largely  whether  two  fats 
of  vastly  different  origin  and  of  somewhat 
different  dietary  standards  are  competing 
fairly  or  unfairly  for  cons\mier  demand.  Con- 
sumars  and  producers  both  have  deep  Interest 
In  the  oleomargarine  question. 


Are  producers  of  daUy  product  justified 
In  their  position  that  oleomargarine  made 
and  sold  In  the  Imitation  of  butter  amounts 
to  a  trick  on  consumers  and  constitutes  an 
unfair  trade  practice  aralnst  dairymen?  Are 
manufacturers  and  distributers  of  oleomar- 
garine JustlQed  in  trying  to  convince  con- 
sumers thst  excise  taxes  on  their  products 
constitute  the  unfair  trade  t>arrler?  Does  th« 
controversy  involve  misunderstanding  be- 
tween branches  of  agriculture  and  clash  be- 
tween sections  of  the  country? 

TAtLMtM    NETS    LrTTLE    nOM    SAtX    OW    VCGETABI.t 
OILS 

To  repeal  or  reduce  excise  taxes  and  li- 
censes, to  liberalize  or  tighten  the  extent  to 
which  daomargarlne  may  Imitate  butter — 
these  quasttaDS  do  not  Involve  conflict  k>e- 
tween  branches  of  Amerlran  agriculture.  It 
Is  not  an  Issue  between  cotton  and  soybean 
farmers  on  one  side  and  dairy  farmers,  on 
the  other.  According  to  prewar  figures,  about 
one-half  of  1  percent  of  the  cotton  growers' 
Income  was  derived  from  the  sale  at  oU  used 
in  oleomargarine  The  use  of  soyt>ean  oil  In 
oleomargarine  accountad  for  only  i3  percent 
of  the  grain-soybean  growers'  income  In  194<). 

It  is  not  a  conflict  between  the  North  anl 
the  South.  Oleomargarine  la  made  largely 
In  the  North.  Domestic  fats  and  oils  usej 
In  oleomargarine  come  as  much  from  the 
North  as  from  the  South.  The  oU  Industry 
Is  growing  In  the  North  The  dairy  Indus- 
try Is  growing  In  the  South 

If  there  is  a  clash  of  financial  Interest  it 
Is  between  the  millions  of  dairy  farmers  who 
derive  two-thlrtis  or  more  of  their  Income 
from  the  production  of  butterfat  marketed  la 
butter,  and  the  handful  of  corporations  and 
Individuals  who  process  vegetable  oils  Into 
oleomargarine  made  In  the  imitation  of  but- 
ter. In  the  sale  of  butter  the  dairyman  gvts 
about  83  8  of  the  consumer's  dollar  la 
the  three  principal  butter-producing  States: 
Minnesota.  Iowa,  and  Wisconsin,  where  41 
percent  of  the  Nations  butter  orlglnatCH. 
80  percent  of  the  butter  is  made  In  coop- 
erative creameries  controlled  entirely  by 
dairy  farmers  living  on  and  working  family - 
slasd  farms.  On  the  other  hand,  a  few  cor- 
poratlona  control  the  bulk  of  oleomargarine 
made  ta  America. 

FAKMn  CZT8  MAJoi  8HAII  OF  ■trrm  iNcom 
I  UUnk  It  Is  well  for  consumers  to  know 
sooMttilng  about  comparable  margins  In  the 
manufacturing  of  these  two  producU.  The 
price  paid  to  tha  farmer  for  butUrfat  In- 
variably exceeds  the  price  per  pound  at  which 
the  butter  Is  sold.  As  consumers  you  have 
the  right  to  ask  bow  this  Is  possible. 

The  cost  of  manufacturing  and  distribut- 
ing butter  Is  taken  out  of  "overrun."  What 
Is  "overrun"?  Butter  contains  about  83 
percent  fat,  about  15  percent  wster.  2  per- 
cent salt,  and  I  percent  cxird.  This  18  per- 
cent of  a  pound  of  a  pound  ot  butter  made  up 
of  water,  salt,  and  curd  is  known  aa  "over- 
run." It  cosu  very  little,  while  butterfat 
Is  the  critical  and  difficult  ingredient  to  pro- 
duce. BecauM  of  the  "overrun"  which  pays 
the  cost  of  manufacturing  and  distributing 
butter  U  generally  sold  for  less  than  the  price 
paid  the  dairy  farmer  for  the  butterfat. 

On  tbe  contrary  In  the  oleomargarine  In- 
dustry the  farmer  receives  far  less  for  the 
oU  than  tha  oonsiimar  pays  for  the  finished 
product.  Tet  "overrun"  is  also  an  Imporunt 
factor  In  the  making  of  oleomargarine.  Oleo- 
margarine Is  about  8S  percent  vegetable  fat. 
14  peresnt  water,  S  percent  salt  and  ctird,  and 
a  preaarratlva.  Apparently  thla  17  percent 
"overrun"  la  abaorbed  in  oleomargarlna 
manufaeluilug  proAts. 


ona  nr  olzo  vast  wtth 
aTsn.swuTT 
Vegetabla  oils,  much  cheaper  In  cost  than 
butterfat.  coiistitute  the   body  of  oleomar- 
garine.     The    oleomargarine    Industry    has 
graat  flezlbmty  In  that  It  can  quickly  change 
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its  source  of  fat  supply,  using  whatever  form  would  not  be  necessary  to  caU  on  technical  "^'^^tTJIf^^  ""^^.J^^"^ 

o?o^^ay  be  cheaJSt^or  m«t  readUy  avaU-  laboratory  tesUi  to  determine  whether  It  Is  tmivnsAi.LT  .  EPENDAaLE 

.hie     oleomarKarlne  uses  cheap  mechanical  butter  or  oleomargarine.     If  the  product  wUl  Butterfat  Is  more  consistent  In  origin  than 

on  extraction  oroceasea.    Tbe  butter  Indus-  sell  In  Its  own  Image.  Identified  separately  the  imitation   product.     This   adds   to  the 

trv  deoends  upon  the  living  biological  proc-  for  what  It  Is,  there  will  be  no  basis  for  question  of  nutritional  equivalency.    Butter 

sues  of   the   cow   that  convert   grains   and  controversy.     The  dairy  Industry  will  guar-  is  created  In  tht  living  mammary  glands  of 

RSiuea  into  mUk  proteins  and  butterfat.  antee  never  to  Imitate  the  color  or  charac-  the  cow  from  grains  and  grasses  she  has  con- 

TTet  in  spite  of  these  cost  advantages,  the  terlstlcs    of    oleomargarine.     Dairymen    feel  aumed.     However.  In  a  short  span  of  yeare 

nrlce  of  oleomargarine  fluctuates  In  relation-  that  asking  the  oleomargarine  Industry  not  the  fat  sources  of  oleomargarine  have  shifted 

ship  to  the  price  of  butter  Instead  of  being  to  Imitate  the  color  of  butter  is  only  fair.  many  times.    In  1925  oleomargarine  made  In 

governed  entirely  by  lU  own  cost  of  produc-  Peanut  butter  sells  under  its  own  charac-  this  country  consisted  of: 

tlon      In   view  of  this  oleomargarine   price  terlstic  brown  color  and  its  own  typical  fla-  '*^^n  o 

structure  have  consumers  any  assurance  that  vor.     Even   though   peanut   butter   uses   the       i.  Animal  fats.. - -._40.  3 

the  oleomargarine  Interests  will  reduce  con-  term  "butter"  still  there  Is  no  controversy  2.  American  vegetable  oils  (principal- 

sumer  price  to  the  extent  that  Federal  or  because  there  Is  no  consumer  deception.  ly  cottonseed  oil) 1** 

State   excise   taxes  might   be   eliminated   or  And  the  question  is  asked :  "Should  it  make  3.  imported  vegetable  fats  (principal- 
reduced?  «"iy  difference  to  the  consumer  which  fat  ly  coconut  oil) - .45.4 

Consumers  ask  a  question,  "Why  a  tax  on  he  la  getting  If  In  taste  or  color  he  cant  ^^^   ^^^  ^^^  ^^  animal  faU  and  Amer- 

oleomargarlne?"     Obvlovisly,  the  Federal  tax  detect  the  difference  anyway?"     Yes;  for  the  ^^^^  vegetable  faU  declined,  while  the  use  of 

of   one-half    cent    per   pound    on    uncolored  same   reason   that  consumers   have   a   right  imported  vegetable  fats  had  increased  as  fol- 

oleomargarlne  Is  not  a  burden,  nor  does  it  to  know  whether  or  not  the  meat  they  are  j^^. 

restrict  the  use  of  this  product.   The  lO-cent-  eating  comes  from  a  horse  or  a  cow.     Be-  percent 

per-pound    Federal    tax    is    applicable    only  gardless  of   the   fact   that  horse   meat   and  ^    Animal  fats        - l*-0 

when  oleomargarUie  is  colored  butter-yellow.  beef  are  both  nutritious  and  digestible,  and  ^    American  vegetable  fata —  10.6 

Prom  the  standpoint  of  food  availability  and  when  smothered  with  seasoning  may  taste  ^    imported  vegetable  fats  (almost  ex- 

dlgestlblUty.   oleomargarine,    not  colored   In  the   same,   the   consumer   has   a    moral    and  cluslvely  coconut  oil) 75.5  • 

imitation  of  butter.  Is  Just  as  nutritious  and  legal  right  to  know  the  difference.  percentages  were  as  follows: 

Just  as  digestible  as  It  Is  when  colored  butter-  i„rrATioN  and  deceftion  sHOtJLD  be  prevented  ^^  ^^*"-  ^^*  percentages  *ere  a 

yeUow.     Hence.  Federal  taxes  do  not  neces.  j^ost  consumers  will  agree  that  deception  ,.„,^«w,^                                                 9.4 

samy  curtail  the  manufacture  and  dlstrlbu-  ^"J  ^^^^^^  ^^  ^  discoS;ged  In  the  world  J   JSie^fcan  ^egVtlVl^Yau"::^^^^^^             79  7 

tlon  Of  oleomargarine  ^,    ,^       Even    If    there    existed    r^utrltlve  ^-  f-^^n^  J^et^J^e  raS^^^^^^^^ 10.9 

oaiktmkn  aiSENT  attempts  to  imitate  butter  equivalency,  the  element  of  Imitation   and  ''■       f               & 

I  think  consumers  should  understand  why  deception   should   be  discouraged   and   pre-  Butterfat  a'""*  "  ^'"f"^,,^^.^  °^*°conI 
dairymen  feel  that  it  Is  an  unfair  infringe-  vented.     We  are  in  for  trouble  if  the  time  garine  ^as  superior  dietary  qualities.     Con- 
meS^o?ol^margarlne  to  be  made  in  imlta-  comes    when    we    accept    the    principle    that  «"°^"  P'-otec"on  when  oleomaj^arlne^^^ 
«on  of  yen^  butter.     The  farmer  feels  that  approximate  nutritive  equivalency  of  an  Im-  lies  In  the  hope  that  an  ade^u-^te  general 
butter  has  come  down  through  the  ages  a  Itatlon  food  shall  be  the  criterion  of  legltl-  mixed   diet   will   be  guaranteed   and   In  the 
S^c  f J^l^tTe  dlerof  clvlllLd  man^  For  macy.  hope  that  oleomargarine  wlil  be  adequately 
OMMsands  of  years  the  natural  yellow  color  For   example,   there  is   the   possibUity   of  fortified  with  vitamin  A. 
of  butter  and  its  typical  flavor  have  been  opening  the  door  for  filled  milk  which  means  Btm-ER  contains   very   essential  vitamin   c 
universally  recognized  and  accepted  among  the  substitution  of  vegetable  oils  for  butter-  .p^^^   ^^^^   nutritional    value   of   butter   Is 
all   Caucasian   people.  tat  mixed  with  condensed  skim  mUk.     This  gijown   by  recent   experiment.     Butterfat   Is 
The  producer  and  the  consumer  know  that  product  Is  a  positive  threat  to  the   health  found  to  be  a  very  reliable  source  of  vitamin 
butter  is  both  a  food  and  a  flavor.    To  t^em  and  life  of  babies  raised  on  a  formula,  be-  ^    clinical  reports  now  Indicate  that  vitamin 
color  and  flavor  are  the  evidence  of  its  Iden-  cause,  unlike   butterfat.   vegetable   oil   lacks  ejs  important  in  human  reproduction.    Also 
tlty     They  believe  that  the  consumer  Is  en-  the  growth  factor.    There  Is  also  the  threat  ^^^  ^^^  recent  research  work  suggests  inter- 
tilled to  buy  either  oleomargarine  or  butter  of  filled  cheese  and  filled  Ice  cream.  relation  of  vitamin  E  and  Uiositol   In  the 
with  the  feeling  of  assurance  that  there  wUl  in  this  connection  let  me  point  out  that  prevention    of    muscular    dystrophy    In    hu- 
be  no  confusion,  no  uncertainty,  no  parading  in  Germany,  according  to  an  article  by  Mr.  ^^^^  beings.     And  a  high  degree  of  success 
in  false  colors  A.    Imhausen,    published    In    KoUold    Zelt-  yi&s.  been  reported  for  clinical  use  of  vitamin 
...«tM»  .AT-KArr  DOES  NOT  roENTiTT  OLIO  ON  schrllt  In  May  1943.  a  method  had  been  de-  g  ^     ^^^g  treatment  of  lumbago.     According 
l,A»«LiMO  PACKAGE  DOES  NOT  roENTiTT  OLKJ  o  ^^^^^^  j^y  the  manufacture  of  fatty  adds  ^^  ^^^  National  Dairy  Council,  results  of  re- 

and    edible    faU    from    petroleum    products  ^^^^  experimentation  Indicate  that  this  in- 

Labellng   the  package   Is  not   the   answer.  ^^^^^^    ^    bv-product    of    synthetic    gasoline  terrelatlonshlp  piays  a  possible   role  in  the 

Oleomargarine  colored  butter-yellow  loses  us  pi^^^^      ^s  early  as  1337  the  production  of  prevention  of  certain  kidney  aUmenU  and 

identity  when  taken  from  the  labeled  pacK-  "synthetic  butter  "  was  reported.    Later  than  ^^^^  disorders. 

age  to  be  served  on  the  table,  in  the  hotel.  ^^^    experiments  In  the  production  of  syn-  According  to  Dr.  E.  B.  Hart,  of  the  Univcr- 

in   the  restaurant,  or  dining  car.     It  Is  for  t^etlc  fatty  acids  from  coal  were  reported.  ^^     ^^  Wisconsin  department   of   blochem- 

thls  reason  that  many  Statee.  including  wis-  ^^  ^^  legallEe  consumer  deception  between  j_stry 

consln.   prohibit   the   sale  of   oleomargarine  butterfat  and  mechanically  processed  vege-  ..j'^^  j^t  of  milk  Is  of  most  complex  com- 

colored   butter-yellow.  table  oils,  then  the  next  move  may  be  the  position  "     He  points  to  a  difference  in  the 

There  have  long  been   recognized  ethical  substitution   cjf  vegetable  oils  by   synthetic  chemical  constitution  of  butterfat  and  vege- 

standards    restricting    Imitations.      For    ex-  ^^^^  made  from  coal  and  petroleum.    In  this  ^^^^^  Q^g     d^   jjart  further  states: 

ample  Brookshlre  cheese  Is  too  close  to  Swift  connection   here    is   what   Mr.   Imhausen   of  ..j^  jg  probably  the  difference  In  the  con- 

Sc    Co  s    Brocikfleld    trade-mark    to    »«    P^""'  Germany  savs  of  these  synthetic  fate:  stltutlon  of  the  fatty  acids  of  the  saponifl- 

mltted.    Will  Rogers  found  out  that    l''"er-  „^^^  public  Health  Bureau  of  the  Belch  ^ble  fraction,  although  it  may  be  due  to  some 

ary  Digest"  was  too  similar  to  "Literary  Di-  ^^^  ^^  thousands  oi'  experlmente  under  the  unrecc^nlzed   essential   nuUlent  carried   by 

gest."      An    automobile    manufacturer    was  jg^ciershlp  of  Dr.  Flossner.  demonstrated  the  butterfat  but  not  carried  by   the   vegetable 

prevented    from    using    a   certain    shape    01  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^  svnthetic  fate  and  has  released  oug      The  mammary  gland  has  synthesized 

radiator    because    it    too   closely    resembled  ^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^  synthetic  food  material  of  the  something  special  for  which  there  Is  at  pres- 

'he  Packard  radiator  design.  world  for  human  nourishment."     [Transla-  gm  no  known  substitute." 

Why  of  all  the  colors  in  the  spectrum  do  ^^^^  g^^^^     nutritional     equivalency     between 

the  oleomargarine  people  select  the  yellow  ^                         ntttmtive  equivalenct?  oleomargarine  and  butter  is  not  an  estab- 

color  of  butter?    Why  have  the  manufactur-  is  them  much  mrnunvE  equivalenct?  ^^^^^  ^b^^    ^^  ^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  product  be 

ers   of   oleomargarine    made    every    effort    to  Consumers  should  know  that  as  between  ^g^dUy   and   clearly   Identified   for  the,  con- 
duplicate  the  body  and  texture  and  melting  oleomargarine  and  butter,  there  Is  a  question  ^^j^„      Therefore,   maintaining   character- 
point    of    butter?      They    have    added    9,C00  of  nutritive  equivalency.     I  quote  from  the  ^^^^  ^^^^^  difference  Is  sound  policy, 
unite  of  vitamin  A  per  pound  In  an  effort  to  American  Medical  Association  Journal:  p^vent  fraud  and  deception 
approximate  the  vitamin  A  content  of  but-  ..gmce  the  nutritional  factors  have  not  all  ^^^^  taxes  p«^ 

ter     The  flavor  of  butter  may  also  be  added  ^ee,,   identified,   and  since  butter  contains  An  Important  reason  ^''\llf^!^\t^°°^^^l 

legally  to  oleomargarine  so  as  to  make  Iden-  numerous  additional  fatty  acids  of  unknown  excise  taxes  *«^;^  .I^^'^.X    !,.wnJd    but- 

tmcatlon  almost  impossible.     A  noteworthy  nutritional  value,  the  consuming  public  has  decept  on.     ^^^^'^f  "/^«^'«    Sr  nubile  as 

deviation    In    legalizing   these   standards   cf  ^  right  to  demand  that  the  practice  of  Identl-  t"-y«"°^°l'~'?^'^8a'-lne  onto  the  p^^^^^ 

rmitatlon  Is  the  fact  that  the  use  of  a  pre-  ^^    oleomargarine  and  butter,  so  that  any-  being  butter^    ^T  f«   to   the^rnl^r^^^ 

scrvative  is  permitted  in  oleomargarine  but  „„,  ,^  differentiate  between  them,  should  not  ^^ing  UAs^n J  to  V^^^in^r^^^^^^ 

•not  in  butter.  be  continued."                            „  ^^^^  "      Jr,     ♦>,-  ^i*  nf  nieomarearlne 

w„T  NOT  USE  ANOTHBi  COLO.  po.  oLEO.  The  usc  Of  .  prcservatlv  in  <^eon-^f «  PX'exami?e 'm     931   1  mT  wTth'Such 

With   all    thU   imitation   permitted,   there  which  U°ot  used  »-^J,*^^*[  "^^^^^^  saSMmTgot'ln  with  a  reputable  oleo- 

remalns  the  feeling  that  consumers  should  membered     when     considering     nuvriuo  niargarlne  manufacturer  as  a  New  York-New 

be  protected  by  a  color  identification  so  it  equivalency. 
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England  (Uctrllnitor.     RU  objective   was  to 
1  cbaapcr  product  onto  the  20.000.000 
living    tn   tb«   eastern   metropolitan 
He   picked   the   responsible   sounding 
of    Haddad    Trading    Company.      He 
ip  two  Boston  citizens.  Vincent  Brus- 
bo  was  an  operator  of  a  small  cheess 
and  a  trucker  by   the   name  of  De- 
vbose  name  was  well  known  In  Boston 
tiles.     Haddad  would  provide  tbe  oleo- 
e.     Tbese  men  would  color  and  sell 
Uutter.     Margins  «ere  wide  and  profits 
I  reat.     Haddad  would  report  sales  at 
more   Boston   bakeries.     Instead    the 
would  go  to  Brtosase  and  DeMauro. 
illicit  profits  accumulated  be   wuuld 
Illinois    manufacturer    and    credit 
ajircounu"  of  the  bakers  who  were  not 
a    pound   of    the    product      He    bad 
egttlmate  customers,  but  It  was  the 
t   product   that   paid   off     He  did 
manufacturer  and  the  consumer  for 
,  but  he  was  soon  tripped  up  by  the 
Revenu*  people.     This  Is  but  one  of 
similar  cases   prosecuted   during   the 
I  years  out  of  funds  provMled  by  the 
10-cent  tax  on  yellow  oleomargamlne. 

ABU  on.  MOT  kLWiru  svAiraaLs  m 

QUANTrriES 

Hank  consumers  (eel  that  Inability  to  ^et 
oleomi  ri^artne  in  recent  years  Is  entirely  the 
result  }f  Federal  and  State  taxes.  This  Is  not 
true.  The  chief  reason  Is  found  in  the  short 
lupply  Ql  vegetable  fau  and  oils.  When  but- 
ter ia  ftvallabls.  consumer  preference  catises 
Ik  toa  ova  to  advance  of  oleomargarine  unless 
th«  v4>oa  nargln  between  butter  and  oleo- 
becomes  sac— dlngly  wide  and  un. 
cc^MUmer  purchasing  power  u  exuemely 
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APPENDIX  TO  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 


M  look  at  Wtaconstn.  one  of  two  States 
1  he  highest  oleomargarine  tax  In  the 
In    1940.    1941.    1943.    when    btitter 
were  smple  and  consumer  Income 
.  batter  wa«  oaed.    The  15-cents-a- 
olaomargarliM  tax  yielded  only  IS  one 
10  the  next,  and  17  70  the  third.     In 
supply  of  tHitter  was  restricted  but 

Ie  fats  and  oils  for  oleomargarine  were 
available      Then      the      Ux      yielded 
18.     In  1944  with  butter  still  leas  avall- 
iind    wltb    sttpplies    of    oleomargarine 
imple.  enotigb  oleomargarine  was  sold 
n  to  yield  a  rvnaw  of  $Xt»M9. 
this  revtaue  iMpid  «p  to  taW.lM. 
It  yielded  tTO  JTT.     Trom  Jantury  7  to 
15.  1947.  because  vegetable  oils  were 
r«v«nuM  iMiiaed  to  •37.flAi. 
shows  ttet  Wtsconstn's   15-e«nta-a> 
tax  did  not  prevent  the  use  of  ol«o«> 
It  shows  that  a  shortage  of  vege- 
and  oils  did  curtail  the  use  of  oleo- 
ne      How  high  the  SUU  tax  should 
debatsble  queatloa.  but  It  should  not 
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WOULB    MMSOX    aOIL 

lete  loas  of  Identity  between  olcomar- 
I  (and  butter  would  tend  to  reduce  the 
for  and  the  production  of   butter. 
ly  tn  the  United  States  46  percent  to 
tut  of  our  milk  which  U  proceeeed  to 
nto  butter.     If  butter  production  is 
drastlc|aiy  reduced,  it  would  mean  a  decrease 
milk  production.    This  would  maan 
In  the  production  of  milk  solids 
as  milk  fats.     The  over-all  loss  to  gen- 
would  outrank  the  alleged  bene- 
claimeU  by  the  handful  of  oleomargarine 
Dianuf  icturers. 

lUscouragement  to  the  dairy  Industry 

tend  to  cause  a  shift  from  a  livestock 

crop  type  of  agrlcxUture.     With  tbto 

come  loas  In  soil  fertility,  more  soil 

and  more  soil  crtaloii.    All  of  this  to 

concern  to  oonauMrs  as  well  as  to 


at  TlU 


It  to  seen  that  the  oleomargarine 

Involvea  not  only  ethics  in  bual- 

only  the  qusatlon  of  trade  barrlera 

or  unfair  trade  pracUcee — but  also  it  Involves 


food  policies  basic  to  consumer  health  and 
welfare  and  changes  fundamental  to  the  per- 
manency of  American  agriculture. 


ITO  Cliarter  Maps  New  PaHi  for 
World  Trade 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HERMAN  P.  EBERHARTER 

or  PKNNSTLVAMlA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  22.  194S 

Mr.  EBERHARTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
overwhelming  majority  of  the  Congress 
has  already  voted  to  adopt  the  Marshall 
plan  for  economic  rehabilitation  of  the 
war-torn  countries.  It  should  be  appar- 
ent that  it  will  do  httle  good  to  rebuild 
the  factories  unless  the  nations  of  the 
world  are  able  to  attain  maximum  utili- 
zation of  the  goods  produced  through 
trading  with  each  other  without  artificial 
barriers. 

The  ITO  charter  recently  completed  at 
Habana  provides  the  rules  for  interna- 
tional trade  which  may  prevent  economic 
warfare  in  the  future. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I 
include  the  following  article  by  Russell 
Porter  from  the  New  York  Times  of 
March  28.  1948: 

rro   CHAXTXa    Maps    Nrw    Path    Ton   World 
TxAoc — NoN -CoMMXTinsT  Nations  Join  in 
Plan  roa  Bconomic  Coopxxation 
(By  Russell  Porter) 

Hasans.  March  37. — Pinal  Judgment  on  the 
success  or  fsllure  of  the  United  Nations 
Conference  on  Trade  and  Employment  obvl- 
otuly  must  swalt  the  teet  of  time. 

The  charter  (or  the  International  Trade 
Organization,  which  63  participating  nations 
approved  on  Wednesdsy.  u  a  long-range 
projact. 

Subject  to  rafWwtlon  by  the  governmenU 
and  legislatures  of  ••  iMMt  30  nations.  It  to 
not  expected  to  MOM  Into  (urea  before  late 
next  year.  lu  real  tasks  snd  major  oppor- 
tunities probably  will  not  materiallae  until 
4  years  hsoce,  or  whenever  tbe  postwar  tran- 
sition period  comes  to  an  end.  That  to  when, 
assuming  the  contlniuince  of  world  peace 
and  the  suocees  of  the  Marshall  plan,  tbe 
charter  can  take  up  where  tbe  Marshall  plan 
leaves  off. 

Within  such  llmlU.  however,  it  to  possible 
to  atUmpt  a  tenutive  evaluation.  The 
most  significant  fact  about  the  conference 
seems  to  this  reporter  to  be  that  the  over- 
whelming majority  of  the  nations  In  the 
non-Communtot  world  hsve  msde  a  free 
choice.  Standing  at  the  crossroads  in  his- 
tory, they  have  choeen  the  road  of  Interna- 
tional cooperation  and  turned  their  backs 
on  extreme  natlonaltom  and  economic  Isola- 
tion tom. 

thx  wnx  TO  coopxaATx 

Another  highly  significant  fsct  that  comes 
out  of  the  Habana  conference  la  that  nations 
can  cooperate  effectively  when  they  have  a 
will  to  do  so  and  when  no  one  nation  r*n 
exercise  a  veto  power. 

The  atmosphere  of  fear  and  suspicion  that 
1  characterlxed  otir  troubled  postwar  world 
enveloped  the  delegates  to  the  trade  con- 
ference at  Its  opening  4  months  ago  and 
colored  everything  they  did  and  said  for 
many  weeks.  But  it  gradually  receded  dur- 
ing the  long,  hard  pnxeaa  of  democraUc 
negotiations  and  debate. 

Not  tbs  least  Important  aspect  of  thto 
demonstration  of  what  can  be  done  when 


natloiu  want  to  work  together  with  good  will 
to  that  the  problems  Involved  the  most  deli- 
cate relationship  between  conflicting  eco- 
nomic phlloeophles,  systems,  and  interests. 

The  conference  made  it  clear  that  virtu- 
ally the  entire  non-Communist  world,  with 
exception  of  Argentina,  has  voluntarily  ac- 
cepted the  International  economic  leadership 
of  the  United  States. 

Any  realistic  appraisal  of  the  potential 
contribution  of  tbe  charter  to  world  peace 
and  prosperity  must  take  Into  account  the 
question  of  whether  the  United  States  will 
continue  to  supply  this  leadership.  The 
Habana  Coiiference  made  It  clear  that  no 
other  non-Commuulst  nation  today  has  the 
economic  strength  or  initiative  to  assuoM 
leadership  If  we  abandon  It. 

Thus  the  course  of  futiu-e  economic  htotory 
now  depends  upon  Congress,  and  beyond  it 
the  people  of  the  United  States. 

Public  opinion  will  be  called  on  In  the  next 
few  months  to  approve  or  disapprove  the 
charter,  which  covers  a  broader  scope  and 
greater  detail  than  any  previous  Interna- 
tional economic  agreement.  It  Is  designed 
to  promote  and  maintain  trade  relations  that 
win  enable  other  countries  to  produce  goods 
that  they  can  sell  to  us  for  dollars.  These 
dollars  will  enable  them  to  pay  for  what  they 
buy  from  us  without  asking  further  loans 
or  gifts. 

The  charter  goes  far  beyond  any  other  In- 
ternational agreement  in  the  commltmenu 
we.  as  memt>ers  of  the  trade  organisation, 
must  assiune  with  respect  to  the  Interna- 
tional regulation  of  our  foreign  commerce 

commitments  that  undoubtedly  limit  our 
freedom  of  action.  It  hits  directly  at  the 
pocketbook  nerve. 

It  to  these  commltmenu,  however,  that 
make  It  possible  for  the  United  States  dele- 
gatlor  to  consider  the  Habana  Conferruce  a 
diplomatic  triumph  despite  the  compromlsee 
and  concessions  it  had  to  make  to  set  tbe 
signatures  of  the  Brlttoh  and  western  Euro- 
peans on  the  one  hand  and  the  Latin-Amer- 
ican and  Arab  sUtes  and  other  economically 
undeveloped  countries  on  the  other. 

KOMOKM  waarARB 

Without  theee  eoamltmenu  prohibiting  or 
regulating  the  use  of  tariffs,  preferencea,  sub- 
sidles,  import  and  export  quotas,  snd  other 
rsstrictions  on  world  trsde,  It  to  pointed  out 
any  country  or  group  of  countrtos  could  wage' 
unrestricted  economic  war(are  against  us. 

All  kinas  of  barriers  could  be  erected 
against  our  goods.  0uu  trading  enterprises 
could  make  bilateral  deato  to  dtocrlmlnate 
against  our  trsde. 

Thto,  It  to  held,  would  cause  great  pressure 
in  tbe  United  fiutes  for  retalutlon.  We 
might  well  be  drawn  Into  a  complex  network 
of  import  and  export  quotas,  under  state 
control,  of  foreign  trade.  Prom  there  It 
might  be  a  necessary  and  easy  step  to  put 
domestic  trade  under  conuol. 

iNorvrocAL  raxEooMS 

If  a  highly  centralized  Federal  Govern- 
ment were  given  the  power  to  clamp  down  on 
free  enterprtoe.  It  to  asked  what  the  effect 
might  be  on  other  aspecu  of  our  individual 
freedoms.  The  very  vitals  of  our  democracy 
and  our  free  American  way  of  life,  it  Is  em- 
phasised, are  Involved  here. 

Prom  the  viewpoint  of  national  defense 
It  Is  held  that  the  United  States  would  be 
weakened  if  it  had  to  wage  economic  war- 
fare against  other  countries  in  the  non- 
Communtot  world  Instead  of  having  them 
associated  with  tis  in  trade  organizations  in- 
suring our  supplies  of  raw  materlato  "and 
markets  for  our  heavy  Industries,  which,  m 
time  of  trouble,  would  become  cur  war 
Industries. 

Prom  the  viewpoint  of  world  peace  and 
prosperity.  It  to  added  that  the  rest  of  the 
world  could  hardly  realize  its  goal  of  ratolng 
Ita  standards  of  living  toward  our  level  with- 
out    the    cooperation    of    an     cconumicaKy 
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strong  United  States  able  to  help  it  with 
capital  investmenu  and  technological  skills. 
It  could  hardly  restot  Communist  aggression 
without  the  support  of  the  industrial  poten- 
tial of  the  United  States  for  both  war  and 
peace. 

POLmCAL    DIVISIONS 

That  all  this  Is  not  a  bogey  to  frighten  peo- 
ple into  accepting  the  charter.  It  U  pointed 
out.  can  be  seen  from  the  way  In  which  the 
alternative  has  presented  Itself.  Even  while 
the  Habana  Conference  was  trying  to  estab- 
lish a  new  world  based  upon  freer  multilat- 
eral and  nondiscriminatory  trade,  the  actual 
world  In  which  we  live  was  drlftins  toward 
further  division  Into  economic  as  well  as 
political  blocs,  as  shown  by  tbe  news  from 
Czechoslovakia  in  particular. 

Thus,  the  people  of  the  United  States,  as 
citizens  of  the  world  as  well  as  of  their  own 
countrv.  It  Is  held,  face  the  same  choice  as 
did  the  deleg.itea  at  Habana— not  between  an 
admittedly  imperfect  charter  and  an  Ideal 
one,  but  between  economic  cooperation  and 
the  alternative  of  an  economic  war.  which 
might  very  well  lead  eventually  to  a  shooting 
war. 


Work  Well  Done 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HOMER  D.  ANGELL 

OF  OBEGON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  22.  1948 

Mr.  ANGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  editorial  by 
June  J.  Joslyn.  from  the  Oregon  Daily 
Journal  of  April  14,  1948: 

WOXK   WXLL   DONE 

(By  June  J    Joslyn.  executive  director, 
Oregon  Mental  Hygiene  Society) 

We  have  long  been  accustomed  to  annual 
awards  to  persons  who  are  outstanding  In 
their  particular  fields.  The  Nobel  prize,  the 
Pulitzer  prize,  and  the  "Oscars"  of  tbs  film 
Industry  are  examples.  Wow  comes  s  new 
award,  one  which  to  of  great  Interest  to  the 
Oregon  Mental  Hygiene  Soctoty  and  to  all 
agencies  and  Individuals  who  are  concerned 
with  the  care  of  those  "forgotten  people, '  tbe 
mentally  111. 

This  award  has  been  made  by  the  National 
Mental  Health  Foundation  of  Philadelphia 
and  goes  to  Walter  Stsrnes,  a  psychiatric  aide 
at  the  Winter  Veterans"  Administration  Hos- 
pital of  Topeka.  Kans..  chosen  the  psychi- 
atric aide  o(  the  year.  In  recognition  of  hto 
outstanding  service,  Mr.  Starnes  received 
$500  and  a  citation. 

Who  Is  this  Walter  Starnes?  He  Is  a  tall. 
slender,  friendly  Negro  In  his  early  forties. 
He  was  born  of  humble  parenU  In  Topeka 
and  attended  elementary  school  there.  Mov- 
ing to  Washington.  D.  C.  with  hto  parents, 
he  completed  high  school,  but  hto  college 
career  was  cut  short  because  of  financial  dif- 
ficulties. Following  thto  disappointing  ex- 
perience, he  was  variously  employed  until 
1942,  when  he  entered  tbe  Army. 

In  military  service  he  showed  a  great  ca- 
pacity for  assuming  responsibility  and  rose 
rapidly  to  a  technical  sergeant  In  the  trans- 
portation corps.  After  his  discharge,  he 
learned  of  the  need  for  psychiatric  aides  (at- 
tendants) at  Winter  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion Hospital  and  applied  for  a  position.  In 
April  1946  he  began  work  there.  It  soon 
became  apparent  to  his  superiors  that  Mr. 
Starnes  had  unusual  administrative  ability, 
so  he  has  been  advanced  to  more  and  more 
responsible  positions. 

Mr.  Starnes  was  nominated  (or  the  award 
by  a  hospital  nominating  committee  which 


considered  all  entries  submitted  by  patients 
and  personnel.  All  private.  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration, and  public  mental  hospitals  In  the 
country  were  Invited  to  submit  nominations. 
The  purpose  of  the  award  to  to  encourage 
higher  standards  for  psychiatric  aides  who 
spend  more  time  than  any  other  hospital  em- 
ployee with  the  patients  and  who,  if  they  are 
well  trained,  have  tact,  sensitivity  to  the 
needs  and  feelings  of  others,  and  a  desire  to 
help,  can  contribute  greatly  to  the  recovery 
of  patients. 

We  congratulate  Mr.  Starnes  on  his  selec- 
tion for  the  award.  We  congratulate  the 
Winter  Veterans'  Administration  Hospital  on 
Its  training  course  for  aides  and  on  its  recog- 
nition of  the  Importance  of  the  psychiatric 
aide  in  a  treatment  program.  We  congratu- 
late the  National  Mental  Health  Foundation 
on  the  establishment  of  the  psychiatric  aide 
of  the  year  award  and  the  five  honorable 
mention  awards  of  $50  each. 

We  hope  that  the  hospitals  for  the  men- 
tall  v  ill  in  Oregon— whether  private,  public, 
or  Veterans'  Administration— will  take  note 
of  this  award  and  that  some  day  the  psychi- 
atric aides  in  our  hospitals  will  be  of  the  cali- 
ber of  Mr.  Starnes.  This  means  careful 
selection,  adequate  on-the-job  training,  and 
a  sufficient  number  of  aides  to  meet  accepted 
standards— about  one  aide  to  every  eight 
patients. 


Church,  Civic  Leaders  Join  in  Tribute  to 
Nuns 


EXTENSION  OF  RE^L\RKS 

OF 

HON.  HALE  BOGGS 

OF   LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT A-HVES 

Thursday.  April  22.  1948 
Mr  BOGGS  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Speak- 
er under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks 
In*  the  RrccRD.  I  Include  the  following 
article  from  Catholic  AcUon  of  the 
South: 

CHVKU.  cmc  t«AME«s  joiw  w  T»i»tmt  TO  nuns 
New  OatkAMs,  April  16,— "Ixwking  bs«k 
over  100  years  of  splendid  •chtov'ment  for 
Ood  and  for  country,  we  see  tbe  fulfillment 
of  the  prophetic  words  of  the  cur*  of  Afs. 
•All  that  grows  at  the  foot  of  the  cross  l. 
more  than  good  •  •  •  ">' ""jf"'".^/"^ 
we  oray  that  thto  centennial  will  mark  the 
beginning  of  a  new  era  of  still  greater  pros- 
perlty  and  growth  for  the  Congregation  of 
the  Marlanites  of  the  Holy  Cross  in  our  dear 

southland."  „«r.,.H 

Thto  tribute  and  thto  hope  were  offered 
by  Most  Rev.  Jules  B.  Jeanard,  btohop 
of  Lafayette,  in  hto  stirring  sermon  at  St. 
Louto  Cathedral  here  Wednesday  morning 
at  the  solemn  pontifical  Mass  of  thanks- 
Elvlne  the  principal  event  in  the  3-day  ob- 
servance of  the  one-hundredth  anniversary 
of  the  Loutolana  Foundation  of  the  Marlanlte 
Stoters.  Most  Rev.  Joseph  P.  Rummel,  arch- 
btohop  of  New  Orleans,  was  celebrant,  as- 
stoted  by  Very  Rev.  Christopher  OToole, 
CSC  vice  provincial  of  the  Holy  Cross 
Fathers, 'as  asstotant  priest;  Very  Rev.  Daniel 
C  O'Meara,  S.  M.,  deacon,  and  Rev,  Henry 
C  Bezou.  subdeacon.  Very  Rev.  Harry  L. 
Crane  S.  M.,  provincial  of  the  Jesuits,  and 
Very  Rev.  Peter  Qulnn,  S.  M..  vice  provincial 
of  the  Marlst  Fathers,  deacons  of  honor. 
Very  Rev.  Msgr.  Charles  J.  Plauche,  chan- 
cellor, was  master  of  ceremonies. 

The  Mass  was  chanted  by  Notre  Dame 
Seminary  choir,  directed  by  Rev.  Robert 
Stahl.  S.  M. 

Present  In  the  sanctuary  were  Most  Rev. 
Richard  O.  Gerow,  bishop  of  Natchez,  and 
14  monslgnorl. 


At  the  civic  reception  on  Tuesday  evening 
at  the  municipal  auditorium,  a  capacity 
throng  heard  Mayor  deLesseps  S.  Morrison 
express  gratitude  for  the  works  of  the  Marl- 
anlte Sisters  and  commendation  for  Cath- 
olic education.  Rev.  Leo  Flood,  C.  S.  C,  pas- 
tor of  Sacred  Heart  Church  here,  explained 
the  source  of  the  success  of  the  work  of  the 
congregation,  the  spirit  of  Christ  and  the 
Inspiration  of  Mary.  "We  who  Join  with  tbe 
Marlanites  in  celebrating  their  centennial," 
Father  Flood  said,  "should  learn  Its  great 
lesson  of  life,  for  the  Marlanlte  personifies 
the  life  of  Christ  and  Hto  mother.  Mary." 

His  Excellency  Archbtohop  Rummel 
touched  upon  the  many  contributions  of  the 
sisters  in  the  fields  of  charity  and  education, 
lauded  them  for  their  contributions,  and 
commended  Rev.  Mother  Mary  Xavler,  pres- 
ent provincial  superior,  who  directed  the  ob- 
servance of  the  centennial. 

Arthur  A.  de  la  Houssaye.  general  chair- 
man of  the  large  committee  of  arrange- 
ments lor  the  centenary  of  the  stoters,  served 
as  master  of  ceremonies.  He  presented 
baskets  of  flowers  to  Rev.  Mother  St.  Odlle. 
superior  general  of  the  congregation,  from 
France,  and  to  Mother  Xavler. 

The  program  was  followed  by  the  pres- 
entation of  the  spectacular  pageant.  A 
Canticle  of  Praise,  by  the  students  of  all 
the  Marlanlte  schools  In  Louisiana.  Tbe 
pageant  was  planned  by  Mother  Xavler. 

A  banquet  commemorating  the  cen- 
tennial, attended  by  more  than  800  persons. 
Including  delegations  from  all  communities 
where  the  Marlanites  have  schools,  was  held 
Wednesday  afternoon  at  the  Roosevelt  hotel. 
Attending  were  the  Most  Reverend  Arch- 
btohop. Their  Excellencies  Bishop  Jeanard 
and  Btohop  Gerow.  and  many  monslgnorl 
and  priests. 

Monsignor  Plauche.  at  the  Archbishop's 
request,  read  a  message  from  the  apostolic 
delegate,  informing  the  sisters  that  the  Holy 
Father  sent  his  apostolic  blessing  to  the 
community,  their  alumnae,  benefactors,  and* 
friends,  and  Including  the  delegate's  own  per- 
sonal good  wishes. 

A  message  of  cordial  greetings  from  Presi- 
dent Harry  8.  Truman,  who  expressed  the 
hope  that  the  stoters  "will  continue  un- 
wearied In  their  noble  calling  of  training 
boys  and  girls  in  ways  of  Chrtotlan  cUlzen- 
ship." 

Among  many  other  messagss  wsre  those 
from  Oen.  J.  Lawton  Collins,  Deputy  Chief  of 
8Uff,  a  former  pupil  of  tbe  stoters:  Ssnstor 
Overton,  Representative  P.  Edward  Hubert, 
Oov.  James  Davis,  and  Superintendent  of 
Education  Lionel  Bourgeoto.  The  Marlanlte 
community  In  India  also  sent  greetings. 

Rt.  Rev.  Msgr.  Louto  H.  Boudreaux,  V.  P., 
Lake  Charles,  reviewed  the  labors  of  the 
Marlanites  In  the  Lafayette  diocese,  and 
voiced  gratitude  for  their  labors  and  sacri- 
fices. Rev.  Leonard  Robin,  pastor  at  Plaque- 
mine,  compared  their  work  in  the  archdiocese 
to  a  grain  of  mustard  that  has  grown  to  a 
great  tree.  Commissioner  Bernard  McClos- 
key  represented  Mayor  Morrison. 

His  Excellency  Archbtohop  Rummel  ex- 
pressed gratefulness  and  commendation  to 
Mr.  de  la  Houssaye,  the  general  chairman,  who 
was  toastmaster,  fcr  hto  excellent  work,  and 
to  all  the  members  of  the  committees.  He 
cited  the  need  for  more  vocations  to  con- 
tinue such  work  as  has  been  done  by  tbe 
Marlanites.  and  concluded  with  words  of 
pratoe  for  Mother  Xavler  and  her  community. 
Open  house  was  held  at  the  Academy  of  the 
Holy  Angeto  during  Wednesday  afternoon. 
At  6  p.  m..  Rt.  Rev.  Msgr.  William  J.  Castel, 
pastor  of  St.  Rita's  Church,  gave  Benediction 
of  the  Blessed  Sacrament. 

The  centenary  closed  Wednesday  with  a 
Solemn  Pontifical  Mass  of  Requiem  at  the 
academy  chapel,  by  Most  Rev.  L.  Abel  Call- 
louet.  auxiliary  bishop  of  NfW  Orleans,  for 
the  deceased  Marlanites  of  the  State  and  their 
benefactors. 
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Catty  tl  tlM  B«l 

■armiBioN  op  remarks 

or 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  UNE 

or  MAaaarfru:  rrra 
THK  HOUaB  OF  RSPREUCNTATIVXS 
Thurndav.  April  22.  1948 

LANE.     Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 

y  lend  my  remarks.  I  include  the  lol- 

ig  article  by  Tom  McGovern  which 

rpd  In  the  Lynn  Telegram-News, 

April  20.  1948: 

LTNN    BXAtTaiLAT 

(By  Tom  UcCk>vern) 

CASrr     AT    TMC    BAT 

tHb    preca    of    the    Nntton    wtll    Bl»e    mr- 
e^atn     today   to   the   fact    that    ■ 
Cont  le  Mnrk  yeste-rtnv  le<l  bLs  P 
AtM  tics  to  a  tfouble  rlctory  over  the  power- 
ladei  1  B<>aton  Red  Sox. 

As  one  fortunate  tndlrtdiial  who  happened 
to  ki  low  a  chap  who  knew  a  fellow  who  had 
two  box  seata  for  yeaterdaj's  American 
opener.  I  woudei'  jiuc  h'^w  much  the 
Connie  had  to  do  with  the  twin 
Ph 
9ek  30  iong  tnninga  yesterday  morning  and 
after  noon.  I  peered  Into  the  Philadelphia 
dtiguut  to  aacertatn  If  Connie  wsa  waring 
hlB  lunillar  acorecard  to  his  Infleldera  and 
patrol    but    not   once    waa    a   algn 


waa  there  all  right,  no  mistaking  that. 
fine  poeture  and  silvery  loeka  so  evident 
manr  of  the  thousands  of  seats  in  the 
Not  once,  however,  did  a  single  mem- 
r  the  team  go  to  him  for  Instruction, 
Kobk  to  him   for  a  algnal.     He  sat  there 
throi  ghout    the    warm    forenoon    and    the 
matinee  as  If  made  of  stone. 
Th^re  will  never  be  another  Connie  ICack. 
If  he  Is  a  paaaenger  today,  which 
•aspect.    It's  a  aeat  lie's   earned   the 
way  over  the  years.     He's  been  a  ahtn- 
I  sample    aa   a   player    and    a    manager 
thp  athletea  of  6  decades  and  even  today 
aa  an   Inspiration  to  young  bail- 
all  over  the  Nation, 
baseball  on  the  lips  of  most  every- 
today.  I  think  it  apropoa  if  we  dwell 
the  famed  Casey  for  a  spell.    Caaey  at 

la  tH*  acknowledged  «**yv'i'  oi  hasii 
Its  antbem  and  Ita  thaoM  aoBg.    Tct. 
It  was  first  printed  nndsr  a  paaodonym 
la  tisa  Baa  ftanalaeo  KanUner.  It 
ecelved  wtthouC  eitUiaaiaam  and  even 
comment.     It  waa  not  until  De  Wolf 
made  It  the  feature  of  bla  repertoire 
the  verses   entered  the   national  eon- 
Tbey  were  recited  up  and  down 
Btmtry;    tbey    were    dramatXially    de- 
Crona  tbe  stagaa  of  naantleas  thea- 
ters knd  raucously  eeiiaed  ttom  mnty  bar- 
rcom     Ttiey  were  attributed  to  several  voetf- 
elalaaanu.  one  of  wbooi  tried  to  eoUeet 
royalties  Crooi  Hopper  for  making  tlae 
(aoKMis. 

FamtMSB  atngle  Poems.  Bt>ru>n  Igbert 
■teva^ison  gives  sulBolent  evldeitee  to  prove 


thst  the  poem  was  the  work  of  Bmeet  Law- 
rence Thayer,  who  had  bean  an  editor  and 
president  of  the  Harvard  Lampoon  and  who 
had  been  coaxed  to  California  by  William 
Randolph  Hearst  to  contribute  light  verse 
and  casual  editorials  to  the  San  Francisco 
Caaqr  at  tlia  Bat  waa  one  of  the 
ij  ocnaaloMi  plaaaa  written  by  Tbaysr 
af*t  the  signature  "Pbln"  Tbayer  ttMught 
It  neither  better  nur  worse  than  his  usual 
outpvt:  he  eoaatdared  lu  vugue  airoply  un- 
aceotintable  and  the  controversy  incredible. 
nwUnlt  from  the  newspaper,  be  went  back 
■ast,  became  a  sucesssful  manufacturer  uf 
woolens,  snd  was  glad  to  be  forgi>iten  as  a 
humoriat  But  no  oao  who  has  ever  ysllsd 
at  an  umpire  or  Jwpat  to  his  feet  at  the 
•rack  o(  a  bat  can  ever  forget  the  mighty 
O— y  and  L>M  MudvUle  nine. 

"It  looked  extremely  rocky  for  the  MudviUe 

nine  that  day; 
The  score  Ktcxid  two  to  four,  with  but  one 

in-  '■  to  play. 

So.  whr  «  died  at  second,  and  Bur- 

rowa  did  the  same 
A  pallor  wreathed  the  features  of  the  pa- 
trons of  the  (rsme, 
A  straggling  few  got  up  to  go.  leaving  there 

the  rest. 
With  that  hope  which  springs  eternal  with- 
in the  human  breast 
For  they  thought:  If  only  C.isey  cnuid  get  a 

whack  at  that — 
But  Plvnn  preceded  Casey,  and  likewise  so 

did  Blske. 
And  the  former  waa  a  pudd'n.  and  the  latter 

was  a  fake. 
So  on  that  stricken  multitude  a  deathlike 

silence  sat: 
For  there  seemed  but  lltle  chance  of  Casey's 

Vi  the  bat 

But  Fly:.  rive  a  single,  to  the  wonder- 

ment of  all. 
And    the    much-deaplaed    Blakey.    'tore    the 

cover  off  the  ball.' 
And  when  the  dust  bad  lifted,  and  they  saw 

whst  hed  occurred 
There  was  Blakey  aafe  at  second,  and  Flynn 

s-huggln'  third. 
rhen  from  the  gladdened  multitude  went 

up  a  >oyuus  ycII. 
It  rumbled  In  the  mountain  topa.  It  rattled 

In  the  de!l: 
It  strtick  upon  the  hlilstde  and  rebounded 

on  the  Oat; 
For  Caaey,  mighty  Caaey,  was  advancing  to 

the  bat. 
There  waa  eaae  In  Cafey's  manner  aa  be 

stepped  Into  hla  place. 
There   was  pride  In  Casey's   bearing  and  a 

amlle  on  Caaey  s  face; 
And    when    reapondmg    to   the   cheers   be 

llghUy  doffed  bis  hat. 
No  stranger  In  the  crowd  could  doubt  twas 

Caaey  at  the  bat. 
Ten  thousand  eyes  were  on  him  aa  he  rubbed 

hla  handa  with  dirt. 
Five  thousand  tongues  applauded  when  he 

wiped  them  on  hla  shirt. 
Then  when  the  writhing  pitcher  ground  the 

bail  Into  hla  hip. 
Defiance   glanced   In   Caaey 'a  eye.   a  sneer 

curled  Casey  a  lip. 
And  now  the  leather-covered  sphere  came 

hurtling  througk  Um  air 
And  Caaey  stood  a-watohing  it  In  haughty 

grandeur  there. 
Cloee  by  the  sturdy  batsman  the  ball  un- 
heeded sped: 
That  aln  t  my  style.'  said  Casey.  'Strike  one.' 

the  umpire  said. 
From  the  benches,  black  with  people,  there 

went  up  a  mulfied  roar. 
Like  the  beating  of  the  atorm  wavea  on  the 

stem  and  dlataot  ahore. 
"Kill  him  I    Kill  the  umpire  r  ahouted  some- 
one on  the  stand: 
And  It  s  likely  they'd  hsve  killed  him  had  not 

Casey  raised  his  band. 
With   a   smile   of   Christian   charity    great 

Casey's  vi 


He  stilled  the  rising  tumult,  he  msde  the 

game  go  on. 
He  signaled  to  the  pitcher,  and  onoe  more 

the  spnerold  flew, 
But  Casey  silU  lgtu>red  It,  and  tb«  umpire 

said  'Strike  two.' 
'Traudr  cried  the  nuddened  thoussnds,  and 

the  echo  answered  'Fraud  r 
But  one  soomXul  look  frnm  Casfy  and  the 

audience  was  swid: 
Tbey  saw  bis  face  ftrown  stern  and  culd,  they 

saw  hla  muscles  strsin, 
And  they  knew  that  Casey  wouldn't  let  ihs 

ball  g<>  >>v  ■'f»^ln. 
The  sneer  U  in  Cstey's  lips,  his  teeth 

are  civ^.i  mu  in  hate, 
Hs  pounds  with  cruel  vengeance  bis  bat 

upon  the  plate; 
And  now  the  pitcher  holds  the  ball,  and  now 

he  l«ts  It  go. 
And  now  the  air  Is  chattered  by  the  force  of 

Casey's  blow. 
Oh.  somewhere  In  this  favored  land  th«  sun 

Is  shining  bright. 
The  band  Is  playing  somewhere,  and  some- 
where hearts  are  light; 
And    somewhere    men    nre    laughing,    and 

somewhere  children  shout. 
But   there  Is  no   Joy   In   MudvUle — mighty 

Casey  has  struck  out" 


Preparedcess  Day  Address 


EXTENSION  OF  RETwIARKS 

HON.  CHARLES  E.  POTTER 

Cr   UICUICAN 

IN  THS  HOUSE  OF  REPRfiSKNTATIVES 
Thursday.  April  22,  1948 

Mr.  POTTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  ho  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Ric- 
ORD,  I  include  my  address  at  the  pre- 
paredness day  dinner  sponsored  by  the 
Dory-Flowers  AMVETS  Post.  No.  75.  of 
Sault  Ste.  Marie.  Mich.,  held  in  the  OJlb- 
way  Hotel.  Sunday.  April  18.  1948: 

I  am  highly  honored  to  be  with  you  as  the 
speaker  for  your  preparedness  day  program. 
It  Is  always  a  distinct  pleasure  to  come  to 
the  Soo  to  see  old  friends,  meet  new  ones, 
and  renew  acquaintances.  The  AMVETS  are 
to  be  commended  for  arranging  this  program. 

Preparedness  should  be  foremost  In  every- 
one's mind,  whether  It  be  in  the  coiuldera- 
tlon  ol  your  personal  life  Insurance,  yotir 
local  police  force,  or  our  national  security. 
Tour  program  today  brings  to  mind  the 
famous  ride  of  Paul  Revere  In  April  1775. 
We  all  know  how  Paul  Revere  warned  the 
countryside  of  Lcjilngtcn  and  Concord  of  the 
coming  attack  of  the  British— this  by  a  pre- 
arranged signal  of  two  lanterna  In  the  Old 
North  Church  belfry  If  attack  came  by  water 
and  one  lantern  If  by  land. 

However.  It  U  not  as  well  known  that  Paul 
Revere  contlnuotisly  and  ardently  fought 
oppressive  measures  Imposed  ujjon  the  Col- 
onlce  by  the  British.  This  goldsmith  took 
an  active  part  In  repealing  the  hated  Stamp 
Act  of  1705.  He  was  the  instigstor  and 
leader  of  the  famoua  Boeton  Tea  Party 
where  colonUU.  dressed  as  Mohawks,  raided 
the  British  ship  DartTjiouth  and  poured  bar- 
rela  after  barrels  of  tea  Into  Boeton  Harbor. 
Tou  may  ask.  what  is  the  parallel  of  the 
deeds  of  Paul  Revere  and  the  world  situa- 
tion today?  Paul  Revere  was  fighting  for 
one  thing— freedom.  He  waa  ardently  op- 
poaed  to  acU  of  aggreMlon  and  oppression. 

"A  specter  is  haiuitlng  Europe."  This  an- 
nouncement was  made  a  hundred  years  ago. 
Zt  waa  nuwle  by  the  Cooununlst  League,  in 
a  manifesto  written  by  Karl  Man.  This 
speeler  Is  still  hsuntiug  nut  only  Eurupe  but 
IWM  lU  teuiacles  well  routed  lu  every  coun- 
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try  In  the  world  today.  It  has  changed  Its 
character.  It  haa  gathered  force,  and  It  has 
won  victories.  Yet,  today,  aa  a  hundred 
years  ago.  It  still  Is  sn  unfuiniled  dream. 
The  fact  that  It  has  not  fulfilled  lU  ex- 
pectations does  not  make  this  menace  less 
dangerous.  Todsy  we  know  thst  a  century 
has  not  brought  the  fulfillment  of  the  Com- 
munist foal.  The  years,  however,  have 
broiiftit  us  to  a  tim*— «ow— whsn  commu- 
BlMi  eannot  b«  dlar«tard«d. 

8«v«nty-soven  years  ago,  Communists  led 
a  revolt  thst  succeeded  In  contrulllng  the 
city  of  Paris  for  several  months, 

Forty-four  years  ago,  Lenin  split  the  Bo- 
clal-Democratlo  Party  of  Russia  Into  the 
Bolsheviks  and  Menshevlfcs— the  BoUhevlks 
accepting  the  iron  discipline  called  commu- 
nism. 

Thirty  years  ago,  Lsnln  engineered  the 
seizure  of  power  in  Russia  known  as  the 
October  Revolution.  After  4  years  of  civil 
war,  Russia  became  consolidated  as  ths 
stronghold  of  communism. 

Twenty -seven  years  ago  Communist  Rus- 
sia went  through  the  depths  of  famine  nnd 
economic  collapse. 

Fifteen  years  ago.  our  Nation  established 
diplomatic  relations  with  Russia. 

Seven  years  ago  Invasion  brought  once 
more  a  test  close  to  the  breaking  point.  That 
test  was  passed  by  Russia,  with  our  aid.  and 
eventually  the  common  enemy.  Hitler, 
brought  about  an  alliance  between  Russia 
and  the  United  States. 

October  21,  1944.  President  Roosevelt- 
addressing  the  Foreign  Policy  Association— 
sUted:  'The  very  fact  that  we  are  now  at 
work  on  the  organization  of  peace  proves 
that  the  great  nations  are  committed  to 
trust  In  each  other." 

February  17.  1945.  President  Roosevelt. 
Prime  Minister  Churchill,  and  Marshal  Stalin 
signed  a  declaration  at  Yalta  which  stated: 
"By  this  declaration  we  reaffirm  our  faith 
In  the  principles  of  the  Atlantic  Charter, 
our  pledge  in  the  declarations  by  the  United 
Nations,  and  our  determination  to  build,  in 
cooperation  with  other  peace-loving  nations, 
world  order  under  law.  dedicated  to  peace, 
security,  freedom,  and  general  weU-belng  of 
all  mankind." 

Since  the  meeting  at  Yalta,  it  has  become 
clear  that  Soviet  tactics  are  not  free  and 
peaceful  as  we  know  the  terms.  Today  it 
Is  clear  the  Russian  leaders  believe  they  have 
a  great  opportunity.  They  hope  that  some, 
or  all.  of  the  weakened  institutions  of  west- 
ern Europe  can  be  broken.  Ordinary 
diplomacy  cannot  cope  with  that  drive  for 
power. 

What  is  the  motivating  principle  behind 
this  drive  of  Soviet  communism?  The 
Communists  have  one  goal— world  revolu- 
tion. That  was  Marx's  basic  principle  and 
has  been  stressed  with  a  singleness  of  pur- 
pose by  Lenin  and  Stalin.  They  fanatically 
believe  that  as  long  as  any  other  systems  of 
government  aside  than  dictatorship  by  the 
proletariat  exist  on  this  earth  those  govern- 
ments are  to  be  abolished. 

As  I  said  earlier— Paul  Revere  was  fighting 
for  one  thing— freedom.  Today,  more  so  than 
even  in  the  time  of  our  forefathers,  freedom 
Is  in  Jeopardy.  That  sinister  octopus  and 
International  Ideology,  which  we  call  com- 
munism, is  sweeping  the  world.  It  has 
snuffed  out  more  lights  of  freedom  since 
VJ-day  than  the  combined  efforts  of  Hitler, 
Musaolini.  and  Hlrohito  prior  and  during  the 
war. 

When  we  speak  of  preparedness — from  and 
against  what  are  we  seeking  to  protect  our- 
selves? In  the  Army  we  were  tsught  to  view 
the  situation  resllstlcally.  with  an  open  mind, 
and  not  to  weigh  our  decisions  with  emo- 
tion. We  must  prepsre  to  defend  ourselves 
against  two  things— first,  Russls  as  a  nation, 
inHoh  Includes  sU  her  resources  snd  mllltsry 
■tftngth,  and.  secondly,  the  CommunUt 
Ideology,    You  cannot  distinctly  separate  ths 


two  forces,  but  still  they  present  entirely  dif- 
ferent problems. 

It  Is  common  knowledge  that  In  every 
country,  Including  the  United  States,  Com- 
munlsu  hold  positions  of  trust  In  practically 
every  form  of  personsl  pursuit.  Since  our 
Government  Instituted  diplomatic  relations 
with  ths  Soviet  Union  we  have  reallMd  a 
large  Infiltration  of  Communists  Into  our 
own  Government.  The  purpose  of  ths  Com- 
munist International  is  t«  prepars  (or  the 
day  when  they  can  overthrow  govcrnmants 
either  by  ballot  or  force.  You  will  find  Oom- 
munlst  workers  not  only  In  government.  In 
Isbor  organisations,  In  educational  systems, 
but  even  In  our  churches.  They  work  with 
the  singleness  of  purpose  of  eventually  strik- 
ing St  ths  hesrt  of  our  wsy  of  llfs  and  con- 
verting our  country,  and  other  free  cotmtrles, 
into  proletariat  dictatorships. 

The  heart  of  the  Communist  Internttlonal, 
of  course.  Is  In  Moscow.  All  Russia's  leaders 
are  CommunisU.  While  only  6,000,000  of  the 
250,000,000  population  of  Russia  belong  to 
the  CommunUt  Party,  the  CommunisU  have 
nothing  to  fear  inside  Russia  as  other  polltl- 
ca.  parties  are  outlawed.  Leaders  out  of 
Moscow  pull  the  strings  that  control  the 
efficient,  ruthless  Communist  machines  with- 
in each  coimtry. 

Now,  let  us  consider  Russia  as  a  nation. 
If  the  Communist  workers  within  a  country 
can  assume  sufficient  strength  to  overthrow 
the  government  by  internal  means,  there  is 
no  need  for  Russia  to  use  her  military 
strength  toward  that  end.  However,  if  the 
time  comes  when  internal  revolution  proves 
ineffective  and  appears  to  be  losing  strength, 
Russia  can  be  expected  to  use  her  military 
force  to  Impose  her  ideology  on  other  peoples. 
Such  was  the  case  of  Poland. 

What  makes  communism  so  attractive  that 
It  can  successfully  recruit  a  substantial  fol- 
lowing? First,  it  must  be  remembered  that 
normally  it  is  not  the  number  of  Communists 
that  present  a  danger  to  free  people,  but  it  is 
the  fact  that  they  are  so  well  disciplined,  and 
the  organization  so  efficient,  that  a  small  mi- 
nority can  assert  a  tremendous  influence. 
The  regular  party  leaders  and  trained  dis- 
ciples appeal  to  certain  classes  of  Individuals, 
particularly  when  there  is  economic  unrest 
and  Instability.  Their  proletariat  machine  is 
constantly  telling  the  laborer  and  the  peasant 
that  they  are  being  shackled  and  bled  by  the 
government,  international  bankers,  and  the 
like.  When  a  man  Is  hungry  or  discontented 
with  existent  conditions,  the  promises  of  the 
Communists — that  under  the  rule  of  the 
proletariat  the  capitalists  and  money  Inter- 
ests of  a  country  will  be  destroyed  and  con- 
trol of  government  placed  in  the  hands  of 
the  average  man — has  an  Immensely  strong 
appeal.  The  individuals,  dissatisfied  with  a 
system  of  free  enterprise,  are  not  told  that 
under  Communist  rule  in  a  proletariat  dic- 
tatorship their  economic  condition  certainly 
cannot  Improve,  because  they  will  have  lost 
their  individual  freedom. 

In  Russia  today  labor  cannot  demand  more 
wages;  it  cannot  demand  better  working  con- 
ditions. As  a  matter  of  fact  many  cannot 
even  choose  their  own  type  of  employment. 
All  industries,  every  business  is  entirely  con- 
trolled by  the  Government — and  remember 
government  in  Russia  means  a  few  party 
leaders.  That  fact  is  not  told  to  the  dis- 
satisfied groups  in  the  various  countries 
where  Communists  endeavor  to  secure  a 
stronghold  on  the  people. 

Let  us  objectively  view  Russia  today  to 
determine  what  communism  actually  has  to 
offer.  In  the  first  place  private  property  U 
practically  extinct.  The  right  to  acquire 
property  la  limited  to  the  state.  The  right 
for  an  individual  to  employ  labor  for  profit 
Is  forbidden.  In  other  words,  if  Sault  Ste. 
Marie  were  located  in  Russia  any  business 
such  as  the  corner  grocery,  your  garage,  and 
this  hotel— where  others  are  employed— 
would  be  managsd  by  government  officials. 


As  previously  mentioned,  a  laborer  has  no  . 
redress  of  any  grievance  against  management 
because  management  is  the  state. 

How  does  the  farmer  fare  In  Soviet  Russia? 
Chances  are  he  owns  no  property  but  works 
on  a  collective  farm  managed  by  stste  offl- 
clala  from  which  he  receives  a  waga  In  accord- 
ance with  his  share  of  the  total  production 
of  ths  collective  farms.    If  you  were  fortu- 
nate enough  to  own  an  automobile— which 
you  wouldn't  unless  you  were  a  high  oAelal 
In  the  Communist  Party— you  could  not  get 
up  some  morning  and  decide  to  take  a  trip 
to  0  neighboring  town  and  Just  get  In  your 
car  and  leave.    You  would  have  to  apply  for 
a   travel   permit.    You   would   have   to  tell 
some  government  official  the  reason  for  your 
trip,  how  long  you  plan  to  slay,  and  other 
details  before  you  would  be  allowed  to  travel 
even  If  your  destination  were  but  30  miles 
away.    If  you  worked  In  a  factory  and  should 
be  fortunate  enough  to  be  one  of  the  few 
chosen— due   to   your   Increased   production 
during  the  year— to  receive  a  vacation,  you 
would  have  to  take  that  vacation  at  a  govern- 
ment-sponsored rest  home  at  the  site  some 
government    official    may    determine.    Your 
recreation  at  the  rest  home  is  also  planned 
for  you  and  your  time  Is  actually  controlled 
as  to  what  you  may  do  and  when  you  may  do 
It.    The  freedom  we  cherish— you  do  not  find 
in  Russia.     All  of  you  remember,  only  too 
vividly,  the  Government  controls  we  had  of 
necessity  during  the  war.    We  know  how  dis- 
tasteful   even    necessary    wartime    controls. 
So   Just   take    those   controls    aa   an   exam- 
ple   and    multiply    them    tenfold    and    you 
get  an  idea  how  much  individual  freedom 
you  would  enjoy  under  a  Communist  regime. 
The  greatest  danger  of  the  spread  of  com- 
munism— and  which  to  me  is  the  basic  dif- 
ference   In   our    own    and    the    Communist 
philosophy  of  life — is  that  we  are  a  Chris- 
tian people  and  as  Christians  we  believe  In 
the  Inherent  rights  of  the  individual,  that 
government  Is  a  tool  society  must  have,  in 
order  to  better  serve  and  protect  the  indi- 
vidual and  his  rights. 

The  fundamental  doctrine  of  the  Commu- 
nist International  Is  atheism.  Karl  Marx's 
characterization  of  religion— as  an  opiate  for 
the  people — was  readily  accepted  by  the 
Communist  leaders,  who  set  about  to  destroy 
the  church  and  stamp  out  religion. 

On  January  23.  1918.  the  famous  decree. 
which  separated  the  church  from  the  state 
and  the  school  from  the  church,  was  pub- 
lished. This  was  expanded  under  the  Fed- 
eral Soviet  Republics  In  July  1918.  This 
proviso  made  it  impossible  for  the  publica- 
tion of  any  religious  document,  including 
the  Bible,  and  made  it  illegal  for  any  re- 
ligious sect  to  own  property;  and  it  also  pre- 
vented the  administration  of  any  type  of 
social -service  work  by  the  church.  Parochial 
schools  were  not  permitted,  while  at  the  same 
time  the  decree  expressly  authorized  the 
freedom  of  any  anti-rellglous  propaganda  to 
be  propagandized  to  the  citizens  of  tho 
Soviet  Union.  Consequently,  it  became  ex- 
tremely dangerous  to  worship — many  re- 
ligious leaders  were  imprisoned  or  killed  and 
religious  meetings  were  broken  up  and  tke 
worshipers  and  clergy  were  Insulted  by  the 
Communist  youth  organizations  on  many  oc- 
casions. This  condition  prevaUed  up  vmtll 
the  beginning  of  World  War  II.  The  Soviet 
State  then  realized  that  it  was  to  its  ad- 
vantage to  reinstate  religion  for  its  moral 
contributions  as  long,  of  course,  aa  it  could 
be  controlled. 

So.  today,  you  have  In  Russia  so-called 
freedom  of  worship  by  the  church,  which, 
however,  Is  entirely  dominsted  by  the  Com- 
munist leaders.  There  is  much  apprehension 
in  the  minds  of  many  Catholics  todsy  aa  to 
what  win  happen  to  the  Vatican  If  luly. 
which  holds  lU  election  today,  should  be-t 
come  a  Communist  stste.  The  Communists, 
for  political  expediency,  have  continually 
stressed  that  If  they  gsln  control  of  luly, 
Catholicism  will  not  be  challsnged;  but  yuU 
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otben  by  Hmiry  A.  WallM*  m  » 
•huuld  FMkd.     Tb«  cupy  aent  to 
of    a    Mcond    prlnttnK    (30,000    copl««). 
book  U  ctrciilatMl  among  a  certain  (to- 
mxqlDMkm'B  38.000  mlnlatera.  and  cootrtfe«> 
fee  addttloual   dlatrtbutioo    beliif  oo- 
UeMfad.     I  read  that  book  oarefuUy  and  wlU 
aniy  tbat  history  to  date  has  proven  the 
of  Stalin  and  the  Communist  Interna- 
U(»ikl  other  than  portrayed  In  thla  book.     It 
la  d^fBcult  for  me  to  understand  bow  Chru- 
freedom-loTlng  people  obb  close  their 
to  realities  and  liave  tbeir  great  dealre 
for  world  peace — which  we  all  share — ueed 
as  I  n  InstruoMCt  (or  the  Communist  Party. 
We  who  believe  in  Ood  have  the  moet  to 
by  CoouDunlet  conquest. 
Tb  effecuvely  deal  with  the  Intematlonnl 
pro^ems  cooXronting  us  and  the  world  to- 
the  President  appeared  before  a  Joint 
on   of  Congreae  and  asked  for  speedy 
enaitment  of  the  Soropaan  Beooeery  Pro- 
the  reeetabllshment  of  selective  serv- 
and  the  eetabllahment  of  universal  mUl- 
tralning.    I  voud  for  the  Kuropean  Re- 
eovrfry  Program   because  of   the   belief   that 
It  a  ay  aid  materially  in  combating  the  Com- 
mui  list  forces  endeavoring  to  overthrow  the 
em    European    countries.     The   govern> 
U    that    wiU    receive    aid    through    BtP 
anti-Communlst  govarnmenu   but   the 
OoiAmualsta  IMV*  galBad  oomtrol  in  many 
areas  of  Inflwaaca  wtthin  tbalr  structure 
e    refrain    from   asalatlng    them.    I    am 
convinced  thoee  guvemments  would  have  no 
oa  of  warding  o(T  Communist  influence 
wtthin      When  we  aid  governments  of 
peoples,  we  are  tn  reality  helping  otir- 
aalvAa.    IT   thoaa  governments  can  ba  mm 
talnfd  and  encouraged  to  fight  the  oaaearoua 
itinlat  growth  wtthin  their  boundaries. 
«a  ^1  bava  aecompilshed  our  aim— to  pre- 
the  growth  of  the  Communist  Inter- 
natlbnal.     It    is    hoped    that    the   Kuropean 
Beet  vary  Program  will  stablliae  the  economy 
n   Kurope.     If   that   ei 
I  believe  you  wUl  Ond 
in  thoaa  oountrles. 
I  4ava  beard  people  say:  "Why  worry  about 
IX  they  want  commurism.  let  them 
it."     In  the  first  place.  Irt  us  remember 
not  the  majority  of  the  people  In  thoea 
courltnes  who  wUl  determine  whether  or  not 
they  will  have  communism.     It  Is  the  weil- 
traiijed  minority  which  gains  control  and  tm- 
Its  will  on  all  peoples. 
Xaijt  ua  assume  we  did  nothing  and  per- 
mit! id  Italy  and  Prance  to  fall  under  the 
Compiunlat    heel.     The   rest   of   Kuropa,  af 
could  not  hope  to  hold  out  agatnat 
Influence.      What   would    be    the    next 
Probably    It    would    be    Iceland    and 
land,  and  certainly  South  and  Central 
would  be  next  where  revolutions  de- 
at   the   slightest   provocation.    Even- 
tiiall|r  wa  wottid  flad  oonalvaa  laolated  In  a 
OeoBminilat  alataa  vhara  an  concen- 
eflbrt  coald  ba  ntlllaed  to  fot«a  tba 
ast  bulwark  of  free  people  Into 
aton. 
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we  must  be  militarily  strnng,  as  we  have 
imnt  Ruaaia  only  raapeets  armatf  BlgliW- 
MM  words 

Now  that  we  bwat  <1atmlaed  all  rraedom* 
loving  pacplea.  laulMUaf  cNnraelves.  ara  being 
challaogad  on  every  hand,  we  must  of  nacaa- 
•itv  appraise  our  own  defense.  Ever  since 
Hiroshima  and  Nagasaki,  many  people  have 
lapsed  Into  a  false  security  becatite  of  our 
possessing  the  atomic  bomb,  which  In  U.«<-:( 
la  a<  no  more  protection  to  a  nation  than 
polaoa  gaa  was  in  the  last  war.  I  sincerely 
doubt  thst  the  atomic  bomb  will  ever  be  tiaad 
again  as  a  weapon  at  war.  It  wUl  not  ba 
«aad  for  tha  sama  raoaoo  that  potaoo  gas  was 
not  used  In  tha  last  war.  The  fear  of  re- 
tall.<itlon  by  the  same  weapon,  or  an  equally 
destructive  one — such  as  biological  warfare — 
would  certainly  make  its  use  extremely  dsn- 
geroue  to  any  combatant.  I  deflnitelv  be- 
lieve the  UaMad  Btatea  should  retain  the 
secret  o(  atomic  enerfy — If  It  la  a  aecrat 
and  malnuin  a  moderate  stock  pUa  of  bombs 
to  be  used  as  a  countermeasure  if — Ood  for- 
bid— such  ever  becomes  necessary. 

In  viewlns;  otir  national  defense,  we  ara 
prone  to  concentrate  on  Just  one  branch  of 
the  Service  or  one  phase  of  our  defense  pro- 
gram. Strong  Hreuments  liave  been  present- 
ed in  favor  of  building  up  a  strong  air  force. 
Soma  elalm  what  w  need  Is  a  strong  stand- 
ing army.  Soma  advocate  that  If  we  con- 
trolled tha  aeven  seas  with  our  Ilsvy,  thst 
wovUd  provide  the  necassarv  defenae.  Car- 
tainiy.  all  branches  of  tba  Service  are  naeaa- 
aary  for  our  protection.  One  la  Inaaparabla 
from  the  other  and  it  would  be  fooltaarrty  to 
ooncentrate  all  our  strength  In  one  branch, 
ba  It  Army.  Air  Corpa.  or  Nary.  We  are  Just 
aa  strong  as  our  weak  sal  branch  of  the 
Sanrlca.  Our  nattnnal  ialanas  program  must 
be  baliaMS.  I  am  oodMant  this  Coogram 
will  ap^o^lare  fun*  suAeiant  to  enable 
the  Air  Foroa  to  espand  from  lu  3S  air 
groups  to  apprnrtmirtaiy  10.  which  wUI  than 
provide  the  mlMlBiMn  pMtoetlea  for  dafanaa 
at  our  aboraa.  A  large  Ineraaaa  In  our  air 
power  would  provide  suAelent  new  buslnesa 
for  a«v  alraraXt  Industry  so  It  could  main- 
tain a  moderate  level  of  prodiKtion.  It  la 
estramaly  important  that  moderate  produc- 
tion ba  mainuined  to  keep  our  planee  up-to- 
date. 

We  know  It  has  be«>n  Impomtble  t' 
through  vclxmtary  enlistments  the  r-  .  _i 
number  of  men  for  our  ground  forces.  To 
remedy  that  sltiiatlon,  a  plan  of  universal 
military  training  has  been  proposed  for  soma 
time  As  yet.  however,  such  has  not  been 
acted  upon  favorably  by  the  Congrees.  I 
am  firmly  convinced  that  If  UlCT  had  been 
adopted  last  /ear.  there  would  be  no  need 
today  for  us  to  consider  reestabllshment  of 
selective  service.  Last  October.  I  spoke  be- 
fore a  veterans'  security  meet  ng  in  Detroit. 
I  stated  at  that  time  that  if  we  did  not  adopt 
DMT.  It  would  become  necessary  for  us  to 
have  a  large  standing  Army.  Ivery  war  In 
the  past  baa  provan  that  otir  main  strength 
does  not  rest  with  our  professional  military 
men  but  the  bulk  of  our  strength  lies  with 
our  trained  clvlllana. 
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«ar  duration.     I  be- 
>;  II  uMi  Utid  Daan  aatabllsiied.  suf- 
iten  would  have  davalopad  an  tnUr- 
:    aptitude   to   have   enlisted    In    tlM 
Arrr.v      At    least   suOk^lant    would 
■  enlisted  so  as  to  have  kept 
i'«    at     minimum    strength. 
.1  today  demands 
--..I  ..K.i.t.iii.jj     of    our    armed 
Consequently,    at    this    stage    UUT 
•  the  answer.     UlIT  provides  for 
e   training  program.     Selective 
*'..'ild  gire  us  immediate  results.     It 
rAnn  that  even  if  selective  service  Is 
i.  that  UMT  should  also  be  en- 
•r  we  can  keep  our  standing  Army 
ns  a  required  minimum  and  have  our  UMT 
trained    parsonnel    making    up   our   citircn 
reserve  eoapoacnts.     It  is  possible  that  se- 
lective sail  lea  then  could  be  discontinued 
after  UlCT  has  had  a  chance  to  operate. 

If  we  do  not  take  the  necessary  steps  now 
to  become  adequately  prepared,  we  are  giving 
the  Communlat  International  the  green 
li^ht  to  use  the  Soviet  Union's  military 
strength  to  pursue  Its  program  of  world  con- 
quest. I  firmly  believe  In  the  atntement  of 
our  first  President.  Oen  George  Washington. 
He  raid  In  his  first  state  of  the  Union  mes- 
aaife.  January  8.  17t0.  and  I  quote:  "To  be 
prepared  for  war  Is  one  of  the  most  effecttinl 
means  of  preserving  peace  "  That  statement 
Is  as  clmely  today,  as  it  was  then,  in  our  re- 
lationship with  Soviet  Russia  We  must 
eontlnue  to  use  every  diplomatic  and  Chru- 
tlan  means  to  bring  about  underaUnding 
batwaan  nations.  We  must  continue  every 
•Jort  to  win  tha  peace  as  U  becoming  a 
ChrteUan  people  Tb  demand  and  hold  the 
respect  of  a  power  which  U  matarlaltstic  in 
the  extreme,  we  must  back  up  our  dlplomacv 
With  a  "big  aUek."  >'  r  j 

May  God  protaet  your  land  snd'mlne  from 
the  enemiea  of  damooracy  both  within  and 
without. 


Thomas  Jefferson 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ELBERT  D.  THOMAS 

or  UTAH 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  April  26  deoislative  day  of 
Thursday .  April  22).  194S 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  DUh.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  cor.i^  nt  to  have  In- 
••rted  In  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an 
address  which  I  dplivered  at  Columbia 
University.  New  York  City,  April  21.  1948. 
at  a  meeting  of  400  hb;torians.  authors 
of  outsUnding  books  about  Jefferson,  and 
other  prominent  guests  to  honor  Pro:. 
Dumas  Bialone.  of  the  Columbia  faculty. 
whose  new  bock,  Jefferson,  the  Virginian. 
has  jtist  been 
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Duller  wrote  the  lorcxMuU  VUv  ihtsu  wo* 
too  otiirlllng  for  hln>.  but  lie  did  say  It  was 
interesting  Before  Tliomss  Jenirsou,  World 
Cltlaen,  vas  published  a  copy  was  sent  to 
President  Butler  snd  he  replied  telling  me 
thst  he  hud  resd  the  book  and  that  it  was 
great  The  point  Is  this— the  concept  be- 
hind the  Idea  o(  world  unity  throughout 
history  had  developed  so  frcm  the  time  of 
the  monograph  to  the  time  of  the  bock 
thst  President  Butler  acrrpted  the  later  Iden 
readily 

President  Butler  has  gone  and  you  are  to 
have  another  grea  president.  President 
Elsenhower  called  me  the  chairman  o(  his 
•board  of  directors"  when  he  was  Chief  of 
ata(T.  I  was  chairman  of  the  Mlhtary  Affairs 
Committee. 

The  Thomas  Jefler.v)n  Memorial  Is  com- 
pleted My  book  Is  out  of  print  and  the 
publisher  out  of  business.  The  text  In  rela- 
tion to  the  world  unity  thesis  awaits  fur- 
ther study  When  one  of  the  unwritten 
volumes  of  Dr  Malone  Is  forthcoming,  cer- 
tainly there  will  be  a  place  In  It  for  those 
factors  which  made  the  world  one  In  the 
century  or  two  before  Jefferson's  time  and 
which  brought  the  thought  of  the  East  Into 
the  West,  thus  producing  In  Jefferson  that 
universality  of  Interest  which  made  him 
a  world  citizen. 

In  this  day  of  talk  of  budget  balancing. 
1  cannot  refrain  from  telling  the  world  that 
we  built  the  Jefferson  Memorial  on  a  single 
appropriation,  we  never  ran  Into  any  kind 
of  a  deficit,  and  we  have  »88  left.  Jefferson 
would  like  that. 

After  a  decade  of  hard  study   and  much 
thought  m  the  Orient  and  circling  the  globe 
in   my    twenties.   I   lound    myself    teaching 
subjects  I  could  not  become  enthusiastic  over 
because  of  my  world-vi,lde  experience.    Our 
universities   seemed    to    be    Interested    In    a 
very   small   part  o(   the   world.    I   gave  my 
first    course    In    the   Orient    In    1914.     After 
the  First  World  War  the  opportunity  to  do 
more    came.     I    was    111    prepared.    How    to 
bring   Asia   Into  our   scheme   of   history   or 
political    science    became    a    necessary    tafk. 
In  my  course  on  Asiatic  states,  I  found  that 
even  graduate  students  were  completely  lost 
In     orienting     themselves     whenever     I     at- 
tempted a  formal  lecture.     I  made  a  com- 
parative   study    of    what    happened    In    the 
Bast  in  such  centuries  as  the  twenty-third 
and    the    sixth    B.    C.    the    first,    fifteenth, 
and  nineteenth  A.  D.    I  discovered  that,  gen- 
erally speaking,  what  was  going  on   In  the 
West  was  very  much  the  same  as  what  was 
going    on    In    the    East.     For    example,    the 
Canon  of   Shun   was  developed   almost   the 
ssme  time  as  the  Code  of  Hammurabi.     The 
great   century   of   religious   inspiration,   the 
sixth  B.  C,  affected  both  the  East  and  the 
West.    When  we  considered  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury we  found  the  same  restlessness  In  the 
east  that  produced  Columbus'  voyage  In  the 
wast  and  that  the  orientals  traveled  farther 
and   went   In   larger   ships.    The   one-world 
Idea  today  Is  not  a  startling  one. 

I  saw  the  Idea  of  progress  burst  upon  a 
world  that  never  conceived  It  although  one 
of  Its  gtwat  thinkers  did  In  ancient  times. 
I  was  surprised  to  watch  people  from  my 
oam   land    fall   to   recognize   their  own   be- 
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unity  uinaiiiii  a  study  ol  lilstorji"  was  worked 
out  lit  (act,  we  thuughi  more  ol  the  dl(- 
fcreiices  and  ih"  tupsy-turveyiiess  Mfn 
w»ie  trousers  In  ihs  West,  but  women  wore 
trouaars  in  the  K^st.  Even  that  one  la  not 
good  today.  We  ended  our  sentences  with 
a  period,  but  the  Chinese  began  theirs  with 
one.  We  got  on  our  horses  from  the  left 
side,  but  the  orientals  got  on  from  the  right. 
We  shook  hands  with  one  another,  JUt  the 
Chlnnman  shook  hands  with  himself.  We 
took  off  our  hats  to  show  reverence,  but  the 
people  of  the  East  took  off  their  shoes  None 
of  which  reflected  hlstorj'  or  told  us  what 
was  In  the  hearts  ond  minds  of  men.  When 
doing  my  Chinese  book.  I  found  myself  often 
attracted  by  East  and  West  Influences  on 
each  other.  Associates  of  mine  became  In- 
terested and  great  studies  have  resulted. 

When  the  time  came  for  selecting  Inscrip- 
tions  to  go  on   the  Thomas   Jefferson   Me- 
morial, I   was  made  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee.    I  thought  I  would  find  something 
that  would  Impress  our  people  as  Lincoln's 
GeltysburK  speech  or  his  second  Inaugural 
have   always  done,  or  that   we   could   place 
In  the  memorial  something  similar  to  what 
we  have  In  the  Lincoln  Memorial.    Jefferson 
has  many  great  papers.     His  Inaugural  Is  a 
wonderful  document,  but  Jefferson's  great- 
ness shows  Itself  more  In  his  mUcellaneous 
writings  and  letters  and  In  his  advocacy  of 
principles  that  became  part  of  our  American 
Tradition.     He  wiws  responsible  lor  so  much 
that    has   become    American   political    habit 
that  I  abandoned  the  notion  of  finding  quo- 
tations we  could  use  and  I  decided,  since  I 
was  limited  to  so  many  words,  to  take  Jef- 
ferson's words,  remove  them  from  their  time 
and  original  text  and  put  In  as  many  of  those 
words  representing  as  many  political  con- 
cepts which   the  American  people  accepted 
and  make  a  unit  of  Jefferson's  philosophy. 
Tills  I  put  in  four  panels  fitting  the  Fcheme 
of    the    monument.      All    of    my    selections 
were  not  accepted,  but  the  scheme  was  ac- 
cepted  and   most  of   the  words  follow   my 
selection.    What  I  sought  was  a  monument 
to  the  American  people  and  American  de- 
mocracy described  In  Jefferson's  own  words. 
The  following  Is  what  I  submitted: 

"Man  was  destined  for  society.  Society 
reserves  to  each  Individual  freedom  consist- 
ent with  peace  and  order. 

•All  men  are  created  equal,  they  are  en- 
dowed by  their  Creator  with  certain  un- 
alienable rights;  among  these  are  life,  liberty. 
and  the  pursuit  of  happiness.  To  secure 
these  rights  governments  are  Instituted,  de- 
riving their  powers  from  the  consent  of  the 
governed.  Whenever  any  form  of  govern- 
ment becomes  destructive  of  these  ends,  it  Is 
the  right  of  the  people  to  alter  It. 

"When  we  find  our  Constitution  Insuffi- 
cient to  secure  the  happiness  of  our  people, 
we  set  It  right. 

"The  people  we  the  guardians  of  their 
liberty. 

"Ood  created  the  mind  free.  No  man  shall 
be  compelled  to  support  any  religious  min- 
istry nor  suffer  on  account  of  his  beliefs. 
All  men  have  liberty  of  religious  opinion. 
Their  morality  U  part  of  their  nature. 

"I  know  but  one  code  of  morality  for  men 
whether  acting  singly  or  collectively. 

"Ood  who  gave  us  life  gave  tis  liberty.  Can 
the  liberties  of  a  nation  be  secure  when  we 
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murAllty  must  not  be  feHciUued  lu  IsHriiH  It 
Pi  event  the  accumulaliuu  ot  wealth  In  se- 
lect families. 

"Muke  our  hemisphere  one  or  freedom.    An 
HttHck  on  on*  is  an  attack  on  the  whole. 

•Our  wisest  policy  Is  peace  snd  friendship 
with  all  mankind." 

Jefferson  became,  in  everything  I  read,  a 
world  citizen.  He  was  Interested  In  soil 
conservation  because  his  study  of  the  world 
proved  that  we  had  to  be  careful.  He  wanted 
the  plants  of  the  whole  world  to  contribute 
to  the  economv  of  America  His  concepts 
on  education  were  strikingly  like  those  built 
around  the  three  character  classic.  His  re- 
ligion was  world-wide  in  its  aspect  and  his 
notion  of  liberty  was  based  upon  the  In- 
herent rights  in  all  men.  His  theory  that 
nations  are  responsible  for  their  acts  and 
suffered  or  prospered  as  a  result,  that  men 
and  nations  are  bound  by  the  same  code  of 
morals  made  him  bigger  and  made  him 
broader  than  any  political  thinker  produced 
by  any  of  the  European  nationalisms. 

Jefferson's  contribution  to  the  Federal  idea 
made  him  one  of  the  creators  of  the  modern 
political  world.  His  notion  that  liberty  could 
be  maintained  for  man  by  permitting  two 
types  of  government  to  control  him,  in  a 
sense,  creates  in  man  a  dual  citizenship.  The 
first  government  to  direct  him  In  his  local 
affairs,  but  in  those  things  that  are  common 
both  to  him  and  to  others  s'lould  be  directed 
by  n  general  government.  Thus  American 
federalism  was  created  and  made  possible  of 
universal  application  when  the  Constitution 
was  set  up  and  later,  when  the  definition 
under  that  Constitution  was  evolved  in  the 
fourteenth  amendment,  it  made  world-wide 
government  and  citizenship  a  possibility. 
Prom  these  ideas  come  the  political  possi- 
bility of  creating  a  world  citizen  without.  In 
any  way.  detracting  from  local  duty  and  right, 
state  responsibility,  and  national  loyalty. 

When  we  decided  upon  the  statue  to  rep- 
resent Jefferson,  we  turned  from  the  heroic 
Jefferson,  the  author  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence:  the  great  Jefferson,  the  Presl-' 
dent  of  the  United  States;  the  farseelng  Jef- 
ferson, the  purchaser  of  Louisiana;  Jefferson, 
the  educator  with  his  public  school  and  put- 
llc  land  system;  Jefferson,  the  opponent  of 
slavery;  Jefferson,  the  father  of  West  Point; 
Jefferson,  the  writer  of  the  Northwest  Pro- 
viso; Jefferson,  the  Governor.  And  we  chose 
Jefferson,  the  matured  citizen,  still  planning 
for  his  Stave,  for  his  Nation,  and  for  the 
world:  the  Jefferson  who  responded  to  the 
call  of  the  State  with  dignity  and  with  honor 
and  with  willingness  to  serve  after  he  left 
the  Presidency  of  the  United  States  to  lie- 
come  road  supervisor  of  his  county. 

Jefferson,  world  citizen,  seems  big,  but  he- 
was  bigger  even  than  that  for  he  wrote  to 
Adams  and  said :  "You  and  I  shall  look  down 
from  another  world  on  these  glorious  achieve- 
ments to  man,  which  will  add  to  the  Joys 
even  of  heaven."  Thomas  Jefferson,  world 
citizen,  yes!  Thomas  Jefferson,  a  grasper  of 
the  eternal  purposefulness  of  creation  and 
big  enough  to  advance  the  concept  of  prog- 
ress which  he  took  from  another  and  trans- 
ferred it  into  a  theory  of  eternal  progreaalon. 
Having  said  thU  much.  It  goes  without 
adding  that  I  rejoice  with  all  of  you  over 
Dr.  Malone's  great  work.  The  honor  you 
have  given  me  In  letting  me  be  part  of  you 
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MK    LiCOMPTE.    Mr.   Speaker,   the 
bill    o  repeal  the  Federal  tax  on  oleo- 
margarine is  of  special  importance  to  a 
State  such  as  Iowa  and  will  have 
t  bearing  on  the  income  of  our 
farmers.    Under  leave  to  extend 
emarks  in  the  Congressional  R«c- 
I  desire  to  include  therein  the  fol- 
lowi|ig  telegram  Just  received  from  the 
Creameries  Association  calling  at- 
on  to  the  serious  effect  repeal  of 
oleomargarine  taxes  will  have   on 
's  agriculture  economy: 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  KARL  M.  LeCOMPTE 

or  IOWA 

TH«  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT ATTVES 
Monday,  April  26.  1948 


AMxa.  Iowa.  April  26.  1948 
Condreaaman  Kaml  M.  LsComptx, 
fotwe  of  Rrpresfntatirex : 
Aqy  change  In   present  oleo  statutes  wtll 
affect  lov/a's  agricultural  economy. 
lomfs  geographies!  location  from  consumer 
c«Dt|rs.  our  large  number  of  relatively  small 
producers,  and  the  xise  of  our  butter 
cu&hlon  in  the  entire  dairy  industry. 
deminds   that   butter   be   protected   against 
Uoi\s.    Iowa  has  lost  and  Is  losing  hun- 
of  dairy  producers  because  of  the  im> 
favorable  butter  situation. 

Iowa  CaKAMEans  Association. 
J.  S.  QtTisT.  Sxecutiv«  Secretary. 


RepfbHcan  Party  Risks  Deficit  Fiaancias 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALEXANDER  WILEY 

or   WISCONSIN 

IN  TtlE  SKNATK  OF  THK  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  April  26  (legislative  day  of 
Thursday.  AprU  22).  1948 

Hi.  WILEY.  Mr.  President.  I  a^k 
unai  imous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  ,  Lppendix  of  the  Rkcoro  a  statement 
I  isiued  today  entitled  "Republican 
Part  f  Risks  Deficit  Financing." 

T1  er«  t>elng  no  objection,  the  state- 
men  was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Rkccro.  as  follows: 

RsrvitJicAN  Party  Risks  DKricrr  Pinancino 
believe  thnt  the  Republican  Party. 
h  the  reckless  actlona  of  some  of  Its 
Is  risking  Oovemment  deficit 
the  terrible  evU  which  the  party 
uraded  a^alnat  throughout  the  history 
New  Deal.  The  Party  is  doing  this 
the  actions  of  a  few  of  Ita  members 
seem  willing  to  out-New  Deal  the  New 
In  vast  and  czuaragant  approprtatloDs 
ouapand  the  spenders,  outwaste  the 
tn  a  "me  too"  approach  to  appro- 
priations, m  going  along  with  bloated  budget 
r«qU4su  of   the  Dwitowatlc  adxmmstrattctn. 


ox.  gh 


I  make  specific  reference  to  the  Army  civil 
functions  bill,  which,  as  recommended  by 
tka  Senate  Appropriations  Committee,  would 
apiiroprlate  the  coloasal  sum  of  •708.000.000 
for  river  and  harbor  and  flood-control 
work — most  of  It  for  new  construction.  This 
sum  Is  actually  •300.000.000  more  than  the 
current  fiscal  year  appropriation,  and  la 
•  103.000.000  more  than  was  voted  by  the 
Btfuaa  of  Representatives. 

Tliere  Is  every  Indication  that  the  Senate 
bill  la  loaded  with  aooassentlai.  nonproduc- 
tive and  nonooDSMpMotlal  projects  which 
could  very  easily  be  deferred,  either  Indefi- 
nitely or  for  a  given  time  until  the  compe- 
tition for  scarce  constriictlon  materlala  la 
lessened. 

The  Republican  Party  Is  faced  with  the 
fact  that  it  has  necessarily  voted  vast  sums 
for  defense  obligations  and  for  foreign  com- 
mitments. I  personally  have  supported 
thefie  sums,  particularly  became  I  believe 
that  they  are  absolutely  essential  for  peacv 
and  security. 

I   will   ask   aZCOMMITTAL   OF   CIVIL    riTNCTIONS 
BILL 

Now.  however,  in  the  Army's  civil  func- 
tions bill,  which  I  wUl  fight  on  the  Senate 
floor  and  which  I  believe  should  tr  re- 
committed to  the  Senate  Appropriations 
Committee,  we  are  confronted  with  the  same 
sort  of  ridiculous  extravagance  with  the  tax- 
payers' resources. 

Considering  the  fact  that  the  Republican 
Party  has  voted  long  overdue  tax  relief  and 
Is  contemplating  a  still  further  tax  reduction. 
we  seem  to  be  straight  on  the  road  to  another 
Government  deficit  unless  these  nonessential 
funds  can  be  pared. 

WILL  GOP  SatAK    ITS    PLBXiZ    AND   GO   BLIND, 
BtTGHOtTSS.    AND    BATTT? 

One  of  the  lasting  sins  of  the  Democratic 
Party  was  that,  as  soon  as  It  was  elected  to 
public  oflSce  after  1932.  it  broke  every  single 
pledge  It  had  made  In  its  1932  platform, 
particularly  the  pledge  for  Government 
economy.  The  Republican  Party  dare  not 
risk  being  accused  of  violating  its  pledges. 
I  think  the  Army's  civil  functions  bill  Is  a 
case  in  point,  a  crucial  testing  ground  of 
whether  we  will  continue  to  champion  Gov- 
ernment economy  and  conservatism  or 
whether  we  will  go  blind,  bughouse,  and 
batty  with  New  Deal  concepts  of  extrava- 
gance. 

CONCaXSS     BXTDSKO     SSLT-UQUIDATINO     SEAWAT 

Lastly,  may  I  say  that  It  Is  completely  In- 
consistent for  a  Republican  Congress  to  vote 
•708.000.000  as  a  gift  measure  for  largely  non- 
aasentlal  projects,  when  It  refused  to  loan — 
with  emphasis  on  the  word  loan,  not  give — 
around  •400.000.000  for  the  construction  of 
the  St.  Lawrence  seaway,  every  cent  of  which 
would  have  been  repaid  through  ship  tolls 
and  power  fees,  without  damaging  private 
enterprise. 


Janes  Graves  Scruf  bam 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PAT  McCARRAN 

or  NEVADA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THK  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  April  21  (legislative  day  of 
Monday.  March  29>,  1948 

Mr.  McCARRAN.  Mr.  President,  we 
do  honor  today  to  the  memory  of  Mem- 
bers of  this  body  whose  voices  are  no 
longer  heard  except  In  our  hearts,  be- 
cause they  have  gone  on  before  us  to 
that  sweet  rest  and  final  reward  whicli 
is  to  be  accorded  each  of  us  in  God's  own 
time. 


Among  that  company  Is  James  O. 
ScRucuAM.  late  Udlted  States  Senator 
from  Nevada. 

It  has  been  nearly  3  year.s.  on  the  cal- 
endars of  earth — but  an  infinitesimal  in- 
stant on  the  calendar  of  Heaven — since 
Jim  Scrucham  laid  down  his  earthly 
tasko  and  moved  onward  and  upward 
Into  the  light  of  full  knowledge:  but  our 
sense  of  loss  at  his  passing  remains  fresh, 
and  strikes  poignantly  whenever  our 
thoughts  turn,  as  they  often  do.  to  the 
days  when  he  was  with  us. 

When  Jim  Scvucham  went  away,  he 
left  a  void  which  will  never  be  filled  in 
the  heaits  of  his  friends  and  in  the  af- 
fections of  the  people  of  the  great  State 
which  'le  served  so  long  and  so  well. 

I  like  to  think  of  Juc  Scrucham  as  hav- 
ing gone  on  to  a  new  frontier.  He  was 
a  man  who  liked  frontiers.  He  liked  the 
challenge  of  a  new  frontier,  and  the  op- 
portunities It  offered;  opportunities  for 
growth,  and  opportunities  for  service. 

It  wa.s  the  lure  of  a  new  frontier  which 
brought  Jim  Scrucham  to  Nevada.  45 
years  ago.  He  was  born  in  the  great 
State  of  Kentucky,  at  Lexington,  on  Jan- 
uary 19,  1880:  and  it  was  in  the  bluegrass 
country  of  Kentucky  that  he  spent  his 
youth  and  the  earliest  years  of  his  man- 
hood. He  took  his  bachelor's  degree  in 
mechanical  engineering  at  the  State  Uni- 
versity of  Kentucky  in  1900,  and  received 
his  degree  as  mechanical  engineer  from 
the  same  institution  6  years  later. 

He  came  to  Nevada  in  1903  as  pro- 
fessor in  the  College  of  Engineering  at 
the  University  of  Nevada.  He  returned 
again  to  Kentucky  the  following  year  to 
take  as  his  bride  Miss  Julia  McCann.  of 
Lexington;  and  he  returned  once  more 
in  1906  to  receive  the  degree  of  mechani- 
cal engineer  from  the  State  University  of 
Kentucky.  But  his  service  as  a  member 
of  the  faculty  of  the  University  of  Ne- 
vada was  continuous  for  14  years,  from 
1903.40  1917;  and  such  were  his  attain- 
ments and  his  abilities  that  from  1914  to 
1917  he  was  dean  of  the  College  of  Engi- 
neering at  the  University  of  Nevada. 

In  1917.  Jim  Scrucham  laid  aside  the 
robe  of  an  educator  and  took  up  the  bur- 
den of  public  ser\ice,  which  he  carried 
with  honor  to  himself  and  profit  to  his 
State  for  the  rest  of  his  life. 

In  that  year  of  1917,  with  war  clouds 
already  darkening  across  the  Atlantic, 
Jim  Scrucham  became  State  engineer  of 
Nevada.  A  year  later,  when  the  war 
clouds  broke  and  this  Nation  Joined  the 
conflict,  he  accepted  a  commission  as 
lieutenant  colonel  in  the  Army  of  the 
United  States  and  served  throughout  the 
war  with  the  Corps  of  Engineers,  return- 
ing to  his  post  as  State  engineer  when 
the  war  was  over. 

With  his  fine  war  record  and  his  out- 
standing service  as  SUte  engineer,  Jim 
Scrucham  was  a  natural  choice  of  his 
party  for  the  highest  State  office,  and  the 
people  of  Nevada  elected  him  their  Gov- 
ernor In  1923. 

He  was  elected  a  Member  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  from  Nevada  In  1933, 
and  he  spent  the  remaining  12  years  of 
his  life  In  the  Halls  of  Congress.  He 
spent  9  years  in  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives, becoming  one  of  the  outstanding 
leaders  of  that  body  and  the  chairman 
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of  its  Subcommittee  on  Naval  Appropria- 
tions. He  came  to  the  United  States  Sen- 
ate In  1942.  and  served  here  until  his 

death. 

His  service  In  Congress  is  part  of  the 
history  of  the  great  State  of  Nevada. 
As  State  engineer  of  Nevada,  he  had 
helped  to  negotiate  and  had  signed  the 
Colorado  River  compact  of  1922.  which 
laid  the  foundation  for  harnessing  that 
mighty  stream:  the  series  of  dams  and 
reservoirs  and  power  plants  which  are 
making  the  desert  bloom  and  furnish- 
ing the  electrical  energy  for  a  vast  new 
upgrowth  of  Industry  in  the  West.  He 
never  lost  his  Interest  in  reclamation 
and  in  the  development  of  the  West; 
and  his  achievements  in  that  field,  not 
only  for  his  own  State  but  for  all  the 
States  of  that  great  area,  won  him  the 
everlasting  gratitude  of  the  people 
whose  lives  he  lightened,  whose  efforts 
he  helped  bring  to  fruition,  and  whose 
communities  he  made  to  prosper. 

I  will  not  attempt  to  recount  all  of 
Jim  Scrugham's  many  accomplishments 
for  his  State.    Any  history  of  the  State 
of  Nevada   recently   written,  or   which 
is  written  In  the  future,  will  recount 
those   accompll-shments  in   far   greater 
detail  than  I  could  recount  them  here. 
Jim  Scrucham's  opinion  of  what  could 
be  accompUshed  for  his  State  was  sure 
and  his  vision  as  to  its  needs  was  wide 
and   clear.     His  mind  was  capable  of 
dealing  with  any  emergency.   With  great 
depth  and  breadth  of  nature  added  to 
this  extraordinary  keenness  of  intellect, 
the  resources  of  his  wisdom  were  suffi- 
cient for  every  day  and  for  any  exigency. 
His  dynamic   energy   and   his   capacity 
to  get  things  done  In  a  simple,  unpre- 
tentious way  were  so  typical  of  him  that 
they  were  taken  for  granted,  where  in  a 
lesser  man  they  would  have  been  mar- 
veled at. 

IiM  ScRUCHAMS  frlcnds  In  Nevada, 
whom  he  knew  by  their  first  names,  were 
numbered  In  the  thousands.  He  was 
most  sincere  in  his  desire  to  make  and 
retain  friends,  and  he  was  always  out- 
standingly loyal  to  them. 

To  Jim  Scrugham's  thousands  of 
friends,  his  loss  was  a  personal  matter. 
a  sorrow  which  each  one  carries  in  h\s 
own  heart.  To  the  State  of  Nevada,  the 
loss  of  Jim  Scrucham  was  the  loss  of 
one  of  its  greatest  and  most  able  pubUc 
servants. 
For  others  have  come  after,  and  yet  others 

fitlU  shall  come. 
But  his  place  has  not  been  fUled.  nor  can 
It  be. 
For  us  here  in  the  Senate,  who  worked 
with  Jim  Scrucham.  knew  him  well,  re- 
.spected   him.   admired  him.   and  loved 
him.  the  memories  of  burdens  shared 
with    him.    hands   clasped,   smiles    ex- 
changed, and  help  given  and  received, 
stay  with  us  in  our  dally  lives,  to  sweeten 
the  bitterness  of  regret  at  his  passing. 
Here  where  he  stood,  we  stand. 

But  not  In  tears. 
Light  from  a  better  land 

VanUhes  fears. 
He  Is  beside  us.  free, 
Whispering  peace; 
Telling  how  happy  he 
Found  his  release. 

Jim  Scrucham  was  a  man.    We  miss 
him.    May  God  bless  him  and  keep  him. 


Money  and  How  To  Finance  the  Marshall 
Plan 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


Of 


HON.  ELBERT  D.  THOMAS 

or  UTAH 

in  the  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  April  26  ilegislative  day  of 
Thursday.  April  22),  1948 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Utah.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  ad- 
dress on  the  subject  Money  and  How 
To  Finance  the  Marshall  Plan,  deliv- 
ered by  me.  and  broadcast  over  the  facili- 
ties of  radio  station  KSL  In  Salt  Lake 
City.  Utah,  on  April  20. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

I  want  to  talk  about  something  everyone 
likes  very  much  but  which  few  people  are 
thoughtful  and  know  very  little  about — 
that  Is  money.  One  of  the  greatest  blessings 
that  has  come  to  us  as  Americans  Is  that 
through  long  experience  we  have  learned 
to  know  the  worth  of  a  good  money  system 
although  we  have  not  always  had  a  sound 
money  system.  We  have  suffered  through 
many  panics  and  Inflationary  periods.  We 
started  with  a  sound  money  system  because 
when  we  built  our  system,  growing  out  of 
constitutional  provisions,  we  buUt  It  around 
the  most  stable  money  then  In  existence,  the 
Austrian  and  the  Spanish  dollars,  and  we 
made  gold  and  silver  the  basic  values  In  our 

money. 

Before  the  adoption  of  our  Constitution, 
like  the  rest  of  the  world,  we  accepted  any- 
thing In  our  trade  relations  that  had  a  recog- 
nized value.  Then  we  went  through  all  of 
the  Interesting  and  sad  experiences  of 
financing  the  Revolutionary  War  with  paper 
promlses-to-pay.  When  the  time  came  to 
redeem  these  Continental  certificates  our 
country  was  divided  as  to  what  should  be  - 
done.  In  reality,  It  was  utterly  and  com- 
pletely impossible  to  do  exactly  the  right 
thing  because  the  Continental  certificates 
had  been  abused  In  every  conceivable  way. 
Under  the  leadership  of  Hamilton  and  with 
the  support  of  Jeflersou  we  did  for  America 
what.  In  the  long  run,  was  not  only  the  right 
thing  to  do  but  which  gave  us  a  constant 
theory  In  money  practice.  We  kept  the 
promises  printed  on  the  certificates  and  re- 
deemed them.  America's  contracU  and 
America's  promises  have  In  general  been  ob- 
served ever  since. 

Today,   money    Is   something   based   upon 
faith.    The  use  of  gold  and  sUver,  as  far  as 
the  whole   world   is  concerned,  has  almost 
gone   out   of   existence   because   the   actual 
value    of    gold    and    sUver,    comparatively 
speaking,  has  become  so  great  that  they  have 
t)oth  fled  from  general  circulation.     Never- 
theless, no  other  consUnt  baaU  for  money 
has  been  Invented  or  been  accepted  by  the 
world.    All  of  the  words  which  are  put  Into 
our  relief  bills,  promising  to  use  the  money 
which  we  lend  and  give  to  the  rest  of  the 
world  to  sUblllze  currencies,  will  be  of  little 
avail  until  currencies  can  be  stabilized  on  a 
basis  in  which  all  of  the  people  have  full 
faith  and  to  which  all  people  give  credit.    In 
bringing   economic  order  to  the  world,  we 
must  find  that  stable  element,  pin  to  It,  buUd 
It  up,  and  then  we  will  have  created  that 
trust  which  people  Insist  upon  having,  if  an 
entity  is  to  become  a  real  medium  of  ex- 
change.. 

Foreseeing  present  world  economic  condi- 
tions. I  recommended  to  President  Rooee- 
velt  at  the  beginning  of  the  war,  that 
American  soldier  boys  and  girls,  wherever 


they  were,  should  be  paid  In  American  dol- 
lars.  I  knew  that  if  we  did  this  we  would 
give  to  the  world  that  stable  thing  on  which 
money  recovery  could  be  built  after  the  war. 
I  realized  our  allies  would  object  because  of 
their  fear  that  It  would  affect  their  money 
adversely.  But,  had  my  FUggestlon  been  fol- 
lowed, the  American  dollar  would  have  kept 
Its  proper  level  and  other  moneys  would  have 
found  their  proper  level  in  relation  and  in 
ratio  to  it.  What  the  various  moneys  of  the 
world  have  got  to  do  now  to  establish  any 
kind  of  economic  stability  Is  to  discover  that 
level.  It  Is  not  through  any  deliberate  ac- 
tion on  the  part  of  anyone  or  any  one  gov- 
ernment that  the  present  value  of  the  Ameri- 
can dollar  is  only  60  cents,  that  the  French 
franc,  or  the  Japanese  yen.  or  the  Chinese 
yuan  are  where  they  are.  The  war.  of  course. 
Is  the  destructive  agency  to  all  moneys  of 
the  world. 

When  the  war  ended,  after  President 
Truman  became  President  and  after  I  re- 
turned from  Eur(H>e  where  I  saw  that  our 
method  of  paying  our  men  was  contributing 
to  the  success  of  the  black  market,  to  in- 
flation, and  to  the  making  of  other  moneys 
less  valuable,  I  recommended  again  to  Pres- 
ident Truman  that  we  pay  our  soldier  boys 
in  dollars  and  let  those  dollars  And  their 
comparative  level.  This  suggestion,  again, 
was  not  followed.  The  great  need  today 
m  all  foreign  countries,  with  the^ exception 
of  Switzerland,  te  the  American  dollar,  and 
we  find  ourselves  lending  or  giving  these 
dollars  In  an  attempt  to  bolster  the  various 
foreign  money  systems.  But  all  the  bolster- 
ing In  the  world  can  never  be  big  enough 
and  all  the  artificial  acts  can  never  be  strong 
enough  to  bring  world  money  values  to  their 
proper  level.  We  can  help,  we  can  assist  in 
bringing  about  that  level,  but  we  can  never 
force  It.  Thus  America  finds  herself  and 
the  world,  too,  finds  Itself  In  what  is  sup- 
posed to  be  a  peacetime,  with  bigger  prob- 
lems than  when  objection  was  raised  to  the 
universal  use  of  our  American  dollar. 

I  repeat,  stability  can  become  general  only 
by  building  upon  an  already  stable  structure. 
That  means  that  the  moneys  of  the  world 
must  gravitate  around  the  American  dollar. 
It  Is  the  most  stable  money  in  the  world. 
In  fact  the  American  dollar,  today,  Is  not  only 
a  symbol  of  thrift  and  economic  Independ- 
ence, but  It  Is  actuaUy  the  world's  symbol  of 
freedom  and  liberty. 

Unconsciously,  America  has  created  a  new 
kind  of  money  In  our  War  Savings  bonds. 
We  made  It  Impossible  for  them  to  be  used 
as  collateral,  we  made  it  Impossible  for  them 
to  be  transferable,  but  they  are  redeemable 
In  cash  at  any  time.  Actually,  what  America 
has  done  is  to  set  up  a  two-hundred-and- 
fifty-odd-bllllon-dollars  reserve.  This  should 
be  enough  to  save  us  from  any  money  panic, 
If  It  Is  properly  guarded,  properly  respected, 
and  if  values  are  not  allowed  to  depreciate. 
I  tnist  that  those  responsible  for  our  future 
money  pKJllcy  will  always  realize  how  sacred 
that  reserve  must  remain  if  crashes,  unheard 
of  in  their  extent,  are  kept  from  falling  down 
on  us. 

No  matter  what  suggestion  we  make.  In  an 
attempt  to  rectify  our  broken  world,  com- 
plicates our  economy.  The  suggestion  of  any 
recovery  plan  for  Etirope  Immediately  pro- 
duces controversy  as  to  whether  we  should 
consider  the  plan  by  Itself  or  put  some  sort 
of  curb  on  the  Inflationary  spiral  so  that  the 
dollars  which  go  Into  the  administration  of 
that  plan  will  remain  the  same  In  value  and 
accomplish  all  the  good  contemplated.  But 
in  our  complex  life  hardly  any  suggestion  c^ 
be  considered  by  itself  alone.  For  example, 
we  are  now  planning  to  spend  more  money 
than  anyone  ever  dreamed  we  would  after 
the  war.  yet  at  the  same  time  we  have  reduced 
taxes.  To  many  people,  that  these  two  things 
go  hand  In  hand  do  not  make  sense. 

I  have  suggested  a  plan  for  financing  world 
recovery  progams  which  I  am  stire  would  be 
healthful  for  us  and  for  the  whole  world— 
that  Is.  to  consider  our  recovery  efforts  as 
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millions  of  dollars  worth  of  for- 
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or 


GEORGE  H.  BENDER 


or  OHIO 


IN  TH«  HOUSE  OF  RKI*R«SKNTATIV«S 

Thursday,  AprU  J,  1948 

Ifir.  BE7  I^ER  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
perayaslon  prevloualy  granted  me.  I  re- 
spectfully J  ubmlt  herewith  for  Insertion 
in  the  Rnou  an  editorial  which  ap- 
peared In  t  M  Cleveland  Press  regarding 
lir.  John  1.  Patt: 

joMN  P4rf  saroMia  om  or  CLBvaLAints 

STAS  saiawiwit 
Th*  tfteecfon  of  the  Convention  and  Vis- 
have  eboaen  wisely  in  electing 
aa  its  president  for  the  next  2 


way.   Patt   typifies   the   kind   of 

tyiat  the  retiring  president  for  4 

B.  Seltaer.  said  this  community 

la  his  farewell  massage,  out- 

eommunlty    needs— vastly   Im- 

1  traftc.  Including 

getting  youagsr  SMn  into  top 

clvlo  reaponsimilty:  and  invest- 

its  schools  and  colleges,  panic- 

research.     He  tied  theee  together 
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three 

transportation 
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with  a  plea  for  an  expanded,  yet  slmpUfled 
governmental  organisation  which  would  be 
cheaper  and  more  effeettve  In  operation. 

We  believe  there  will  be  little  argument  on 
any  of  theee  goals.  Ws  likewise  believe  that 
John  Patt  has  the  Intelligence,  enthusiasm, 
and  ability  to  push  far  along  the  road  to 
realising  some  of  these  alms.  He  impresses 
one  with  the  feeling  of  youth  and  alertness 
at  first  gltmce,  though  he  is  older  than  he 
looks. 

He  Is  vice  president  of  WGAH.  which  he 
organised  17  years  ago.  In  that  period  he  has 
constantly  sought  to  make  this  a  better  city 
to  Uve  in.  He  has  been  president  of  the 
Botary  Club  and  the  Advertising  Club  and 
aa  enthusiastic  leader  In  the  Community 
Fund  and  Red  Croes. 

He  believes  In  Cleveland  so  firmly  that  he 
will  find  It  easy  to  aell.  It  la  bU  Job.  with  the 
bureau  staff,  to  bring  here  the  great  conven- 
tions that  mean  more  than  $6,000,000  a  year 
to  this  city.  We  are  confident  that  Cleve- 
land will  be  easier  to  sell  In  the  future,  that 
It  Is  on  the  threshold  of  one  of  its  greatest 
periods  of  expansion  and  growth.  Oood 
luck.  John,  more  power  to  you. 


Oieoaiarfarine  Af  ainst  Batter 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOE  L.  EVINS 

or  TSMHSsan 

IN  THK  HOUSE  OP  RSPSBBBNTATIVES 

Monday.  AprU  26.  1948 

Mr.  EVINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  historical 
study  of  the  Federal,  as  well  as  State, 
taxes  on  the  sale  of  colored  oleomarga- 
rine demonstrates  clearly  that  this  tax 
is  directed  at  the  prevention  of  fraud, 
misrepre.sentatlon.  and  deception  In  the 
sale  of  oleomargarine,  a  synthetic  and 
substitute  product  In  competition  with 
butter.  These  taxes  are  directed  toward 
protecting  the  con.<!umlnK  public  as  well 
as  the  great  dairying  industry  of  Amer- 
ica. I  must  admit.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  I 
do  not  like  to  see  a  tax  tor  tb»  purpose 
of  regulating  fraud  and  deception  if  there 
were  any  other  means  of  preventing  such. 
Yet.  this  Is  the  historic  and  present  pur- 
pose of  this  tax.  namely,  the  prevention 
of  oleomargarine  colored  yellow  from  l>e- 
Ing  sold  and  pa&sed  off  as  butter.  The 
tax  is  not  for  revenue  purposes  but.  as 
Indicatad.  for  the  prevention  of  fraud 
and  deception.  Certainly  it  cannot  be 
said,  therefore,  that  the  purpose  of  this 
tax  is  not  m  laudal»te  one. 

Tha  legislattve  history  of  this  tax  In- 
dicates that  it  was  first  enacted  to  pre- 
vent the  fraudulent  sale  of  oieomarga- 
rine  as  butter.  The  taxing  ftmn  baa 
on  several  occasions  l)een  used  for  regu- 
latory purposes,  such  as  taxes  imposed 
on  the  production  of  narcotics,  white 
sulfur  matches,  and  firearms,  amoof 
others.  Taxes  on  oleomargarine  data 
frtim  1886.  Uncolored  oleomargarine  Is 
to  a  tax  of  only  one-fourth  cent 
poond  and  colored  margarine  10 
cents  per  pound.  Imported  oleomarga- 
rine. Irrespective  of  color.  Is  taxed  at  the 
rate  of  15  cents  per  pound.  There  are 
aome  24  manufacturers  of  oleomargarine 
in  the  United  States.  Manufacturers 
and  distributors  at  oleomargarine  and 
martarlM  qvaftds  are  taxed  8600. 
wliereaa  wboieialers  are  subject  to  a  tax 
of  $480  If  they  distribute  colored  oleo- 


margarine. Twenty-three  States  In  the 
Union  prohibit  the  sale  of  yellow-colored 
oleomargarine  within  the  borders  of  their 
States  at  any  price,  but  such  States  im- 
pose no  law  or  restriction  against  the 
sale  of  white  or  natural  oleomargarine — 
margarines  that  are  not  colored  yellow 
to  look  like  butter.  Tennessee,  my  own 
State,  has  an  oleomargarine  tax  law 
which  provides  for  an  excise  tax  of  10 
cents  per  pound  on  yellow-colored  oleo- 
margarine and  no  tax  Is  Unpaged  on  un- 
colored oleomargarine.  As  Indicated, 
these  taxes  are  directed  at  the  manufac- 
ture and  sale  of  oleoma-garine  colored 
yellow  similar  to  butter.  Taxes,  if  any. 
on  uncolored  oleomargarine  are  negU- 
glble.  Treasury  Department  officials  In- 
dicate that  oleomargarine  taxes  have 
little  revenue  significance.  Thus,  It 
clearly  appears  that  these  taxes  are 
aimed  at  protecting  the  consumlnB  pul>- 
Uc  against  the  practice  of  fraud  and  de- 
ception. 

Regardless  of  action  taken  by  the  Con- 
gress today  with  respect  to  oleomarga- 
rine taxes,  these  23  State  laws  still  re- 
main In  effect  and  still  prevent  fraud 
and  deception  In  the  .sale  of  oleomarga- 
rine within  these  States.  In  other  words, 
the  passage  of  the  pending  bill  will  be 
absolutely  futile  as  far  as  its  affecting  the 
.sale  of  colored  margarine  to  persons  liv- 
ing within  23  States  of  the  Union  is 
concerned. 

Can  the  laws  of  our  State  and  our  Fed- 
eral enactments  on  these  ImjxDrtant  sub- 
jects all  be  wrong?  The  purpose  of  these 
statutes  Is  protective,  not  punitive.  A 
study  of  the  dockets  of  our  Federal  and 
State  courts,  which  are  filled  with  rec- 
ords of  fraud  cases  resulting  from  the 
illegal  manufacture  and  sale  of  bootleg 
oleomurgarine  in  violation  o:  Federal 
and  State  laws,  will  demonstrate  this 
fact.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  studied  the 
hearings  with  respect  to  this  repeal  leg- 
islation and  note  that  the  proponents  of 
repeal  Include  oleomargarine  manufac- 
turers who  have  been  found  guilty  of  Il- 
legal and  Improper  trade  practices  in  the 
advertising  and  sale  of  their  products. 
Unfair  methods  of  comp>etition  and  un- 
fair and  deceptive  acts  and  practices  In 
trade  and  commerce  and  the  prevention 
of  fraud  In  industry  and  the  protection 
of  the  American  consumers  have  long 
been  problems  with  which  the  Congress 
has  been  concerned. 

Let  us  tak*  a  look  at  the  record. 

In  the  matter  of  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission V.  John  F.  Jelke  Co..  Inc.  ( 30  FTC 
p.  896  >,  the  Commission  ordered  this 
concern  to  cease  and  desist  forever  from 
using  the  words,  first,  "chum." 
"churned."  "sunlit  chumery."  or  any  de- 
rivative of  the  word  "chum."  importing 
or  Implying  that  Its  product  has  been 
churned  In  a  manner  in  which  butter  is 
made  from  cream:  second,  from  using  the 
words  "fresh  pasteurized  milk"  or  "pas- 
teurized milk"  in  the  advertising  and 
sale  of  its  product. 

In  the  matter  of  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mtssioii  ▼.  Ohio  Butterine  Co.  (Stipula- 
tion No.  293.  vol.  12,  PTC  p.  567).  this 
company  was  ordered  and  they  agreed  to 
cease  and  desist  forever  from  using  in 
Its  advertising  and  sale  of  Its  margarine 
products  the  words,  first,  "made  in  the 
mllkyway."  "churned  fresh  daily  from 
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pure  wholesome  milk  In  our  giant  sun- 
lil  churnery";  second,  "made  of  fresh 
milk  from  select  dairies"— the  way  choic- 
est creamery  butter  is  made,  and  so 
forth— third,  from  using  "milk."  "cream." 
"churn."  "dairy."  or  "dairies,"  either  in- 
dependently or  in  combination  with 
other  words  or  pictorial  representations 
In  any  way  that  may  have  the  capacity 
or  tendency  to  mislead  and  deceive  the 
purchasing  public  into  the  belief  that  Its 
product  is  that  product  known  to  the 
purchasing  public  as  creamery  butter. 

There  are  also  pending  cases  In  which 
the  word  "churngold"  Is  questioned  as 
tending  to  mislead  and  deceive  the  public 
into  the  belief  that  margarine  is  churned 
in  a  manner  similar  to  butter  and  in 
which  the  word  "gold"  is  questioned  as 
Intended  to  signify  the  natural   yellow 
color  of  butter.    In  addition.  Mr.  Speak- 
ed.  it  has  been  pointed  out  that  from 
time  to  time  the  Conpress  has  had  to  en- 
act the  Federal  Filled  Milk  Act.  the  Pure 
Pood  and  Drug  Act.  and  other  legisla- 
tion, for  the  prevention  of  "confusion, 
deception,    and    substitution    of   goods" 
when  sold  In  interstate  commerce.    The 
color  of  oleomargarine  adds  nothing  to 
its  nutritious  value  but  simply  aids  and 
abets  deception  and  fraud  in  its  sale  and 
use,  by  making  the  imitation  product 
more  like  the  genuine  product  butter. 
The  hearings  on  the  proposed  oleomar- 
garine tax  repeal  legislation  contain  ci- 
tations of  six  illustrative  cases  in  which 
thousands  of  pounds  of  oleomargarine 
have  been  illegally  manufactured   and 
sold  and  passed  off  as  butter  to  the  Amer- 
ican public  by  means  of  fraud  and  dccep- 
Uon.     Time  and  again  racketeers  have 
pawned  off  colored  oleomargarine  on  the 
public  as  genuine  butter.     Between  the 
years  of  1912  and  1926  the  Bureau  of  In- 
tpmal  Revenue  reported  29,846  offenses 
and  the  collection  of  taxes  and  penalties 
from  violations  in  oleomargarine  cases 
of  more  than  $19,000,000.    This  involved 
the  seizure  by  agents  of  more  than  18,- 
000  000  pounds  of  oleomargarine  and  83 
oleomargarine  factories.     Should   these 
tax  laws  be  repealed,  it  is  reasonable  to 
assume  that  some  manufacturers  of  ole- 
omargarine today  will  seize  upon  the  op- 
portunity of  increasing  the  price  of  their 
colored  oleomargarine  and  receive  many 
millions  of  dollars  of  profit  from  the  con- 
suming public,  while  also  engaging  in  un- 
fair methods  of  competition.     In  other 
words.  Instead  of  the  Oovemment  pre- 
venting the  fraud  and  collecting  the  tax. 
we  may  expect  oleomargarine  manufac- 
turers to  coUect  for  themselves,  in  the 
form  of  added  mark-up  prices,  all  or 
part  of  the  sums  now  paid  the  Federal 
Government..  Reputable  oleomargarine 
manufacturers,   of   course,   will  not   do 
such  things,  but  the  cases  cited  are  too 
numerous  to  escape  the  conclusion  that 
protection  from  the  few  who  do  engage 
in  racketeering  and  fraud  and  deception 
Is  needed. 

The  present  color  laws  now  protect 
dairy  farmers  as  well  as  the  public  from 
the  uncontrolled  sale  of  an  imiUtion  and 
substitute  product.  The  repeal  of  this 
legislation  would  bring  about  great  dam- 
age, seriously  impairing  and  harming 
the  dairy  industry,  reduce  our  dairy 
farmers'  Income  and  curtail  the  total 
quantity  of  dairy  products. 
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the  sale  of  cottonseed  oil,  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  oleomargarine,  will  im- 
prove the  farmers'  condition.    Actually, 
the  facts  reveal  that  less  than  10  percent 
of  our  cotton  farmers'  Income  from  cot- 
tonseed is  paid  for  by  the  oleomargarine 
Industry,  whereas,   cottonseed   sold   for 
dairy  feeds  far  exceeds  this  amount.    In 
other  words,  the  dairy  industry  assists 
the  cotton  Industry  far  more  and  to  a 
much  greater  extent  than  do  the  mar- 
garine   manufacturers.      Figures    show 
that  out  of  every  dollar  produced  in  the 
sale  of  butter.  76  cents  goes  to  the  farm- 
er, whereas,  out  of  every  dollar  produced 
in   the  sale  of  oleomargarine  only   29 
cents  goes  to  the  farmer.     Oleomarga- 
rine manufacturers  have  sought  to  set 
farmer  against  farmer,  on  the  basis  of 
the  manufacturers'  self  interest,  in  an 
endeavor  to  repeal  laws  taxing  yellow 
colored  oleomargarine.    It  has  been  well 
said  that  the  farmers  and  dairymen  want 
the  public  to  eat  all  the  margarine  that 
the  public  wants  when  such  is  purchased 
on  the  basis  of  fair  competition  but  our 
farmers  and  dairymen  feel  that  the  re- 
moval of  the  color  laws  would  establish 
unfair  competition  for  the  dairy  farmer. 
They   want   honest   and    fair   competi- 
tion.   In  the  interest  of  a  stable  dairy 
industry— and  that  is  certainly  of  inter- 
est to  the  people  of  the  Fifth  Congres- 
sional District  of  Tennessee— and  in  the 
interest  of  sound  agriculture  and  the 
consuming  public,  it  appears  logical  that 
the  tax  on  colored  oleomargarine  to  imi- 
tate butter  should  be  retained.    Person- 
ally   I  have  no  quarrel  with  oleomar- 
garine as  a  food.    My  main  concern  is 
that  it  should  stand  on  its  own  feet  and 
should  not  attempt  to  masquerade  for 
something  which  it  isn't— natural  butter. 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  should  like  to  say  a  word 
in  this  connection  about  the  Fifth  Con- 
gressional  District   of   Tennessee   as   a 
great   dairying   district.    The   South   is 
predominantly  agricultural.    However.  I 
doubt  if  there  exists  anywhere  through- 
out the  South  a  district  that  is  more  pre- 
dominantly   and    primarily    a    dairying 
district  than  the  Fifth  District  of  Ten- 
nessee.   This  district,  which  I  have  the 
honor  to  represent  in  Congress,  is  situ- 
ated in  the  heart  of  middle  Tennessee— 
within  the  bluegrass  section  and  crim- 
son clover  area  of  Dixieland.     Possessed 
of  a  genial  climate  suitable  for  dairying. 
Tennessee  has  soils  of  abounding  fer- 
tility and  diversification.     Nature  seems 
to    have    endowed    Tennessee— middle 
Tennessee— the  great  Fifth  District  of 
Tennessee— with  a  particular  advantage 
and  asset  with  its  climate,  its  soils  and 
grasses,  its  cattle  and  dairy  herds— per- 
haps a  combination  of  these  factors  has 
made  this  section  the  Jersey  cattle  area 
of  Tennessee  and  the  South.     Pioneer 
and    progressive- minded    farmers    and 
dairymen  formed  many  years  ago  the 
Tennessee  Jersey  Cattle  Breeders  Asso- 
ciation and  three-quarters  of  a  century 
later     this    association     is    continuing 
and  functioning  efficiently.    Tennessee's 
Fifth  District  specializes  in  the  breed- 
ing and  producing  of  dairy  cattle  and 
the  furnishing  of  foundation  stock  to 
other  States — dairying  is  forging  to  the 
forefront  as  one  of  our  most  important 
farm  industries.    The  term  "Tennessee 


dairy   world.     Tennessee  Jerseys  have 
won  practically  every  honor  of  the  breed 
for  many  years.    It  was   a  Tennessee 
cow  that  produced  the  first  900  pounds 
of  churned  butter  in  1  year.    A  cow  bred 
in    Rutherford    County,    Tenn. — within 
the  Fifth  District — was  the  first  cow  bred 
in  the  South  to  receive  a  medal  of  merit. 
Tennessee  cattle  have  won  fame  in  the 
World's  Fair  and  National  Dairy  Exposi- 
tions.   No  district  in  any  State  has  a 
record  of  greater  achivement  for  breed- 
ing and  production  of  fine  Jersey  cat- 
tle— and    resultant    milk    production— 
than   the  Fifth   District   of  Tennessee. 
As    Representative   of    this   recognized 
great  dairying  district  and  knowing  of 
the  importance  of  the  dairying  industry 
to  the  people  of  this  section.  I  should 
not  wish  to  cast  any  vote  to  hamper  or 
impede  the  future  growth  and  progress 
of  farming  and   dairying,    but,   to   the 
contrary.  I  want  to  lend  my  support  to 
furthering  the  best  interest  of  our  farm- 
ers and  dairymen  and  the  protection  of 
the  consuming  public  from  fraud  and 
deception  while  also  aiding  one  of  the 
largest    segments    of    our    agricultural 
life — the  dairy  industry. 

In  this  connection.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  inserted  in 
the  Record  some  facts  and  figures  re- 
lating to  the  importance  of  the  agricul- 
ture and  dairying  within  the  Fifth  Dis- 
trict of  Tennessee. 

Total  number  farms  in  Fifth  District  of 
Tennessee 

Bedford- - 2. 303 

Cannon . . 1.  445 

Coffee 2.  049 

De  Kalb_ 2,  022 

Franklin 2, 368 

Giles 3, 694 

Lincoln 2,  887 

Marshall — 1,929 

Moore — -- - - 666 

Rutherford 3,  365 

Wilson  .-_ 3,344 


Total 24,  9«2 

Farmland  acres  in  Fifth  District  of  Tennessee 

Bedford 287, 115 

Cannon - 170, 294 

Coffee  -- 212. 724 

De    Kalb —  190,241 

Franklin 234, 341 

Gllea 877,  449 

Lincoln — 347,  759 

MarshaU 226.  221 

Moore - 71, 163 

Rutherford -' 890. 000 

Wilson 355,557 


Total 2,862,862 
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Sourr«:  Ail  figures  from  Productioii  »r  'I  Marketing. 
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or  coLoaAOO 
OP  THI  UNITED  STATES 


April  26  ilegislative  day  of 
rsday,  April  22).  194i 


of     Colorado.     Mr. 
m  the  CoNCRissiowAL  Ricord 
1948,  page  A2280. 1  asked  and 
permission  to  print  an  open  let- 
Drew   Pearson   to   MaJ.   Gen. 
rfarks,  in  charge  of  the  Press 
the  Department  of  the  Army, 
this  time  to  ask  unanimous 
Include  the  reply  of  the  De- 
of  the  Army. 

....„  no  objection,  the  reply  of 

ment  of  the  Army  was  ordered 

In  the  RaooM.  ma  loUowa: 

t  of  lbs  Army.  PuWlo  lalorma- 
Division.  Prtss  ••ctlon) 
i<Musiot;M  ro«  tmi  ratM 

19,    1M1,   ColumnUt   Dr*w 

sOTtatn  allijilliiBi  tB  Ma  eul- 

the  hMding  HUdM  manU  Isak" 

Ut   the  Washinfion  Fust,  among 

pepOTS.     Again,  un  AprU  «.   \949, 

1st  ter  to  MaJ  Oen  floyd  L.  Parka. 

puMtshe<1  in  rertaln  newspapers 

laaioMAL  Rscoao  of  Aprii  U. 

I  at  UM  NBMTks  ot  Benator 

jbMNSoM  of  OoMfBio.  b«  rsltsrated 

ona     To  corrwl  tiM  larnvMsioti 

.jee  articles.  fOllAVlBf  affO  OM  facts 

n  the  course  of  an  tnunsive  tecb- 

legal  Army  inrestigatlon : 

IMT     the     Radio     Corp. 

▼oluntarlly  proposed  to  the  War 

that  tbe  company  submit  for 

of  the  Department  inventions 

hlch  were  conildered  to  have 

from  a  national  defense  view- 

jrder   that   necessary   steps   could 

J  Iteep  the  information  secret.     At 

Lhere  was  no  legislation  requiring 

by  tbe  company   (the  so-caiied 

Act.  Public  Law  700.  was  not 

uiitll    1940),   and    the   only    way   in 

War  Department  could  exercise 

r  such  Inventions  was  to  obtain 

in  them  so  that  the  Commissioner 

cuuld  be  asked  to  defer  action  in 

Office. 

tlon    of    the    RCA   propoeal    and 

ems  Involved  following  receipt 

[^fcoeal.     Meanwhile  the  RCA  started 

.1  c  selected  inventions  for  considera- 

k*plng  with  their  proposal. 

1938.  RCA  submlttsd  three 
for  patents  to  the  (then)  War 
for    consideration    as    to    their 
national  security.     Two  of  the 
.^ications  in  question  applied  to  an 
g  rnerator  and  the  third  to  a  signal - 
It  was  foxwd  that  disclosiu-es 
of  radar  were  made  In  these 
and    on    March    30.    1938.    the 
concluded  that  the  Govern- 
grounds  for  asserting  a  claim  for 
on  the  impulse  generator.     There 
rer.  no  evidence  tliat  the  Qovem- 
a  rightful  claim  In  respect  to  the 
sysum.  which  to  the  patent  appll- 
whlch  Mr.  Pearson  has  based  his 
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be  rauaa 


both  principles  were  eonsid- 

uLportance  to  the  national  security. 

of  War.  in  AprU  i93«.  wrote  to 

RCA   oOdlals   requesting   an   assignment   in 


trust  of  txjth-type  applications.  ThU  would 
have  bad  the  effect  of  placing  the  inventions 
under  Army  security  control.  No  response 
was  received  to  this  request,  but  In  the  mean- 
time another  Government  agency  had  Initi- 
ated action  to  place  the  applications  unOer 
Government  control,  thxis  satisfying  the 
Army's   security    interesU. 

The  two  patent  applications  relating  to  the 
impulse  generator  had  t)een  prepared  In  the 
RCA  patent  department  In   1937  and  copies 
w«r*  sent  abroad  for  filing  In  certain  foreign 
patent  offlces  In  December   1937  imder  con- 
tractual arrangemenu  then  In  existence  be- 
tween RCA  and  lU  foreign  affiliates.    This  ac- 
tion was  taken  before  the  RCA  patent  de- 
partment was  advised  of  arrangemenu  then 
being  made  with  the  Government  for  screen- 
ing of   inventions  considered  to  be  of  im- 
portance to  national  defense.     Their  distri- 
bution abroad  to  foreign  patent  ofBcea  was  a 
normal  admlnUtratlve  action  at  that  time. 
In    contradiction    of    Mr     Pearsons    claims, 
there  is  absolutely  no  evidence  tbst  the  sp- 
plication  for  patent  on  the  signaling  system 
(U    8.   Patent  No.  3.401.717).  was  disclosed 
sbroad  prior  to  VJday. 

In  his  column  of  last  December.  Mr,  Pear- 
■on  wrote 

"Ttoors  was  no  excuss  at  ttet  Urns  iJsnu* 
ary  IfM)  for  RCA  filing  tiM  radM  patent 
because  uf  IgnoiMnce.  since  It  hsd  been  work* 
ing  With  the  Bignal  Corps,  ao4  knew  the  »ital 
importance  the  Army  attached  to  It." 

Aetvalty.  RCA  was  awarded  a  secret  Gov* 
•nuMBt  gOBtract  In  ItM  to  work  on  radar 
derelnpment  However,  because  of  lu  highly 
claeetfled  nMture.  all  reeearch  In  this  connee- 
tioB  waaMrrlMl  on  la  a  restricted  area  which, 
for  all  practical  pttrposes.  was  sealed  off  from 
the  RCA  plant  proper  Only  selected  person- 
nel  were  engaged  in  the  work,  and  RCA  em- 
ployees in  general  were  entirely  unaware  of 
what  was  being  done  in  the  restricted  area. 
This  secrecy  was  maintained  to  such  an  ex- 
tent that  the  patent  department  of  RCA  re- 
mained in  Ignorance  of  th«  classified  project 
and  had  no  knowledge  of  its  nature  at  the 
time  the  Impulss  generator  patent  applica- 
tions were  filed.  Documents  from  a  highly 
placed  RCA  ofBclal  to  this  effect  are  in  tbe 
bands  of  Army  authorities. 

In  June  194fl — after  controls  had  been 
lifted  on  these  patent  applications — the 
United  States  Patent  Office  Issued  three  pat- 
ents, two  covering  the  impul.se  generator  and 
the  third  pertaining  to  the  signaling  system. 
Tbe    first    two    were    issued    to    William    D. 

Uershberfsc.  wttH to  RCA.  and  the  other 

to  Herahbeeger  and  I.  Wolff,  assignors  to  RCA. 
The  patenta  were  t>rought  to  the  attention 
of  the  Army  and  It  was  noted  that  Mr  Hcrsh- 
berger  had.  until  the  fall  of  193fl.  been  a  cl- 
vUlan  In  the  Army  Signal  Corps  engaged  In 
certain  phases  of  wwk  on  radar.  In  Tlew  of 
this  fsct  and  because  of  tbe  similar  work  in 
radar  conducted  by  the  Army,  an  investiga- 
tion waa  started  to  determine  wlMt  rlgbu  the 
Army  bad  in  these  patenu.  The  result  was 
discovery  of  a  possible  claim  to  rlghU  In  the 
Impulse  generator  patents  and  a  lack  of  evi- 
dence to  warrant  a  claim  t>ased  on  Hersh- 
berger's  work  In  the  Signal  Corps  to  that  in- 
volving the  signaling  system  mentioned  by 
Mr    Pearson  (U.  8.  Patent  3.401.717). 

On  the  strength  of  these  resxUts.  MaJ.  Gen. 
Harry  Ingles,  then  chief  signal  officer,  wrote 
RCA  authorities  expressing  a  belief  In  Gov- 
ernment rlghu  to  the  impulse  generator 
patents:  pointing  out  that  there  was  some 
question  of  violation  of  security  in  that  the 
impulse  generator  patent  applications  'had 
been  distributed  to  foreign  affiliates  of  RCA. 
and  that  it  appeared  Information  contained 
In  the  impulse  generator  applications  was 
similar  to  secret  information  to  which  Mr. 
Hershberger  might  have  had  access  while 
working   in    the   Signal   Corps   laboratories. 


No  claim  was  made  to  Government  r'ghts 
m  the  signaling  system. 

RCA  replied,  after  an  Investigation  of  iU 
own,  that  Mr.  Hershberger  had  not  invented 
the  Impulse  generator  while  employed  by 
the  Government,  and  that  neither  RCA  nor 
the  inventor  had  used  any  secret  informa- 
tion furnuhed  by  the  Army  In  drawing  up 
the  impulse-generator  patents  It  waa  fur- 
ther esubllshed  that  Mr.  Hershberger  waa 
not  one  of  the  workers  engaged  by  RCA  on 
the  secret  project  undertaken  for  the  Army, 
and  In  fact  he  did  not  enter  the  employ  of 
RCA  until  after  work  on  the  contract  was 
completed  and  all  records  relating  to  It  bad 
been  delivered  to  tbe  Signal  Corps. 

In  the  reply.  RCA  requested  a  conference 
between  technical  experts  of  the  Signal  Corps 
and  of  the  concern.  Thu  was  held  early 
in  November  1946.  with  the  outcome  that  a 
royalty-free  license  under  the  patents  was 
offered  the  Government  by  RCA  and  ac- 
cepted, thus  giving  the  Government  all  nec- 
essary privileges  of  use  of  the  patents.  No 
basts  was  found  during  this  meeting  for 
allegations  of  security  violation  by  RCA 

The  over-sll  legal  and  technical  investi- 
gation has  brought  the  Department  of  tbe 
Army  to  tbe  conclusion  that  all  actions  have 
baeB  tafeOB  which  are  necessary  and  proper  to 
protect  the  Oovernment's  Interests  In  radar 
devslopmenu  made  by  Mr.  Hvrahberger  while 
in  tbe  employ  of  the  Signal  Corps. 

Mr  Pearson  made  the  following  staUment 
tn  his  Dseember  eolumn: 

"Suddenly,  hemtfm,  the  Army  cooled  off 
(In  IU  Investigation),   lometblaf  happwiad. 

"Whether  It  bad  anything  to  do  Vttll  the 

MOttaf  off.  It  also  happMMd  that  Om.  Birrf 
Sb|1m  retired  as  Chief  of  tlM  tlgnal  Corpo 

on  March  SI,  1947.  and  Is  now  holding  sn 
important  Job  with  tbs  company  which 
lesked  the  radar  patent— the  Radio  Corp.  of 
America." 

Tbe  implications  In  Mr  Pearaon's  sUte- 
ment  are  not  only  unfair  but  are  absolutely 
without  foundstlon.  as  proven  t>eyond  ques- 
tion In  tbe  course  of  tbe  investigation  into 
the  entire  sitiutlon. 

In  view  of  other  implications  by  Mr  Pear- 
son. It  was  emphasized  that  no  legal  action 
ever  was  instituted  by  the  Government,  since 
there  were  no  grounds  then,  or  sre  there  any 
grounds  now.  for  such  a  suit. 

In  fairness  to  the  Radio  Corp  of  America 
and  IU  president.  Mr.  David  Sarnoff.  the 
Army  emphasizes  that  their  voluntary  sub- 
mission of  proposed  patent  applications  at 
the  time  in  question  and  their  subsequent 
cooperation  with  the  Department  of  the 
Army  in  every  respect  have  t)een  of  invalu- 
able benefit  prior  to  tbe  war,  during  the  war, 
and  since  It  ended. 

Finally.  It  is  an  establUhed  fact  that  the 
basic  prlndplea  of  radar  were  well  known 
abroad  well  tiefore  tbe  alleged  disclosures  ot 
tbs  patent  in  question  In  1938.  Latest  evi- 
dence in  support  of  this  is  contained  in  the 
memoirs  of  Winston  Churchill,  wartime 
Brltlah  Prime  Minister,  sppearing  in  the 
April  19.  1948.  Issue  of  Life  msgazlne.  On 
Page  116  of  that  issue.  Mr.  Churchill  stated: 
'The  possibility  of  using  radio  waves  scst- 
tered  back  from  aircraft  and  other  metal 
objecu  seems  to  have  occxirred  to  a  very  large 
n\mit>er  of  people  in  England.  America,  Ger- 
many, and  France  In  the  1930'b.  •  *  •  In 
February  1935  (3  years  before  the  time  re- 
ferred to  by  Mr.  Pearson)  a  Government  re- 
search scientist,  Robert  Watson-Watt,  had 
first  explained  •  •  •  that  the  detection 
of  aircraft  by  radio  echoes  might  t>e  feasible 
and  had  proposed  tbst  It  should  t>e  tested. 
A  special  organisation  was  set  up.  and  a  chain 
of  stations  established  *  *  *  for  experi- 
mental piurpoees.  By  1939  the  Air  Ministry 
•     •     •     had     C'  'Hi      the     so-called 

coastal  chain,  whi.-  -     -  .pU  u.s  to  detect  air- 
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craft  approaching  over  the  sea  at  distances 
up  to  about  80  miles. 

"The  Germans  were  also  busy,  and  In  the 
spring  of  1939  the  Graf  Zeppelin  flew  up  the 
east  coast  of  Britain.  She  carried  special 
listening  equipment  to  discover  the  existence 
of  British  radar  transmissions,  if  any.  The 
attempt  failed,  but  had  her  listening  equip- 
ment been  working  properly  the  Graf  Zep- 
peltn  ought  certainly  to  have  l>een  able  to 
carry  back  to  Germany  the  Information  that 
we  had  radar,  for  our  radar  stations  were 
not  only  operating  at  the  time  but  also  de- 
tected her  movemenU  and  divined  her  in- 
tention," 

From  the  above  alone  It  is  obvious  that 
considerable  progress  had  been  made  abroad 
In  the  field  of  radar  for  some  years  prior  to 
1938  and  that  tbe  importance  of  the  inven- 
tion involved  in  Mr.  Pearson's  allegations  has 
been  exaggerated  out  of  all  proportion  to  Its 
real  place  In  the  development  uf  radar. 


We  feel  that  our  country's  pledged  word 
must  not  be  sold— It  must  not  be  swayed  by 
threats — we  must  remain  faithful  to  our 
ideals,  and  forget  oU  or  political  expediency. 

We  therefore  request  as  American  citizens: 

1.  That  America's  voice  be  raised  and  iU 
vote  in  the  UN  be  used  to  the  end  that  a 
Jewish  National  Home  in  Palestine  be  Im- 
mediately established. 

2.  That  in  the  event  the  Jewish  people  in 
Palestine  declare  the  establishment  of  a 
Jewish  state.  America  will  immediately  recog- 
nize its  existence. 

3.  That  the  arms  embargo  t)e  lifted  so  that 
the  Jewish  people  of  Palestine  may  adequate- 
ly defend  themselves  against  invasion. 

Charles  C.  THORNBtmc. 
For  the  East  Chicago   {Ind.)   Chapter 
of  the  American  Christian  Palestine 
Committee. 


Palestine  Partition 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RAY  J.  MADDEN 

or  IMDUNA 

IM  THE  HOUil  OP  llEPR£8«NTAnVli 

Monday.  AprU  28.  194t 

Mr.  MADDEN  Mr.  Spetker,  one  of 
the  grrateat  tntrinatlonal  problems 
which  haa  confronted  not  only  our  na- 
tion, but  all  nations,  la  the  unfortunate 
■iluatlon  as  It  pertalni  to  Palentlne.  All 
Mianlzatlons  or  Individuals  who  have 
followed  the  valiant  fight  which  the  Jew- 
ish people  are  making  to  ei»tablh>h  a  per- 
manent home  in  Palestine,  were  Indeed 
shocked  and  disappointed  by  the  reversal 
of  the  United  Nations  decl-vlon  abandon- 
ing partition  In  Palestine.  The  East  Chi- 
cago <Ind.)  Chapter  of  the  American 
Christian  Palestine  Committee  has  set 
out  compactly  how  the  great  majority  of 
the  people  In  the  First  Congressional  Dis- 
trict of  Indiana  feel  about  the  wrong 
committed  against  the  Palestine  home- 
land for  the  Jewish  people. 

I  hereby  submit  for  the  consideration 
of  the  Members  of  Congress  a  copy  of  this 
resolulion  sent  by  Charles  C.  Thornburg. 
chairman  of  the  above-named  organiza- 
tion: 

Be  it  hereby  resolved.  That  we  express  our 
profound  shock  and  dismay  concerning  our 
country's  reversal  of  position  on  the  parti- 
tion of  Palestine  We  view  this  reversal 
afainst  a  background  of  80  years  of  implicit 
support  of  the  Jewish  National  Home.  Be- 
ginning with  November  2.  1917.  when  Presi- 
dent Wilson  approved  the  Balfour  Declara- 
tion and  ending  on  November  29.  1947,  when 
America  cast  its  af&rmative  vote  for  partition, 
the  record  is  consistent  with  pronounce- 
ments by  every  American  President  from 
Woodrow  WUson  on.  by  congressional  reso- 
lutions and  party  pledges 

We  cannot  understand  this  reversal  of  a 
record  of  three  decades. 

We  cannot  understand  this  desertion  of 
the  tens  of  thousands  of  JewUh  homeless,  to 
whom  Palestine  la  the  sole  hope  of  a  new 

home. 

We  cannot  understand  this  forsaking  of 
those  Jews  who.  trusting  America  and  the 
nations  of  the  world,  have  devoted  their  llTes 
against  terrible  odds  to  laying  the  foundation 
of  a  progressive,  democratic  Jewish  state  in 
Palestine. 


Views  of  Hon.  Wayne  Morse,  of  Qrefon, 
on  Civil  Rif  hts 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  UNGER 

IT   Till  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  BTATES 

Monday.  April  26  <teoiJlatlve  day  of 
Thurtdav.  April  22  K  194» 

Mr.  LANOER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanlmotu  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Appendix  of  the  Ricogo  an  editorial 
which  describes  a  speech  given  by  the 
Junior  Senator  from  Oregon  I  Mr.  Morse  J, 
which  appeared  on  March  11,  1948. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  RtcoRO, 
a:<i  follows: 

DSMOCaACT  AND  aaOTUEXHOOO 

The  most  fundamental  premise  of  democ- 
racy and  the  underlying  principle  of  the 
American  brotherhood  movement  were  ir- 
refutably linked  by  Senator  Watnx  Morsx  In 
hU  recent  Ulk  on  clvU  rights  at  the  Brother- 
hood Week  meeting  at  Temple  Sharey  TefUo, 
East  Orange.  With  his  uncanny  ability  to 
turn  the  spotlight  on  the  very  core  of  tbe 
problem,  it  was  apparent  that  he  saw  both 
movements  based  on  "the  essential  dignity 
and  integrity  of  the  individual."  In  the  first 
case,  the  emphasis  is  on  the  citizen  as  having 
that  Inherent  right.  In  the  second  case,  it  is 
on  his  neighbor  being  accorded  the  same  rec- 
ognition. 

The  Junior  Senator  from  Oregon  made  It 
clear  that  the  practical  application  of  both 
principles  is  civil  rights — the  respecting  and 
safeguarding  of  that  "essential  dignity  and 
Integrity" — which  was  the  subject  of  his  talk. 
He  identified  the  meeting  at  which  he  spoke 
as  R  demonstration  of  "the  universality  of  the 
spiritual  basis  of  the  brotherhood  of  man. 
but  I  think  we  have  also  demonstrated  de- 
mocracy in  action;  people  of  all  faiths  and. 
as  I  look  over  this  audience  I  see  also  people 
of  many  races.  This  is  democracy."  Again, 
he  recognized  the  parallel  road  to  the  two 
goals. 

"It  is  important,  it  seems  to  me,  that  we 
approach  the  problem  of  civil  rights  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  spiritual  basis  of  civil 
righu,"  he  continued,  "because  If  you  will 
reflect  for  a  moment  you  cannot  escape  the 
fact  that  democracy  itself  has  a  deep-rooted 
spiritual  and  religious  base,  and  our  rights, 
our  political  rights,  stem  from  that  soil." 

MoRsx  took  the  late  Mahatma  Gandhi's 
belief  in  the  "imlversallty  of  God"  as  the 
premise  for  discussing  the  rights  of  the  Indi- 


vidual. The  blessings  of  civil  rights  In  Amer- 
ica "are  greater  in  quality  and  in  quantity 
tlian  in  any  other  nation  in  the  world,  bar 
none,  nnd  there  are  many  places  in  the  world 
where  they  hardly  exist  in  any  degree  whatso- 
ever. Every  totalitarian  state  knows  not  civil 
rights.- 

He  considered  Russia  as  a  specific  Instance. 
"I  have  some  liberal  friends  who  are  laboring 
under  a  great  delusion  and  illusion  that  clvU 
rights  exist  In  Soviet  Russia.  The  inescapa- 
ble fact  is  that  a  communistic  society  la  a 
pyolice  state  because  it  is  premised  upon  the 
proposition  that  the  state  is  the  master  and 
not  the  servant.  •  •  •  Democracy  lives 
only  to  the  extent  that  practices  of  democ- 
racy are  put  to  work — and  in  Soviet  Russia 
there  Is  no  democracy." 

In  speaking  on  "Are  Civil  Rights  a  Reality 
in  America?"  Senator  Morsf  spoke  as  one  who 
had  been  in  the  very  middle  of  the  fight.  He 
has  championed  the  cause  of  civil  rights  on 
numerous  occasions  and  has  weighed  most 
bills  that  have  been  introduced  Into  the  Sen- 
ate on  the  basis  of  their  effect  on  Its  prin- 
ciples. He  Ulustrsted  with  actual  esses  and 
outlined  the  procedure  necessary. 

An  he  went  on  to  prove  that  the  exercise  of 
rivil  rights  Is  actually  the  principle  of  real 
democracy  in  action,  he  grouped  them  with 
the  four  freedor^s  and  pointed  out  that  of 
those  the  freedom  of  opportunity  had  re-  , 
celvtd  the  irast  consideration,  In  thst,  the 
CMttse  of  brMherhwd  has  suffered  ths  most, 
deapiu  th*  fnet  that  it  csn  tn  no  wsy  be 
aeparated  from  the  roust  fundamental  prin- 
ciple of  democracy. 


Results  of  Poll  OB  National  Issuti 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  J.  HARRY  McGREGOR 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  26,  194S 

Mr.  McGREGOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der permission  to  extend  my  remarks, 
I  am  pleased  to  make  known  the  replies 
to  the  questionnaire  which  in  February 
1948  I  attempted  to  place  In  the  hands  of 
as  many  citizens  of  my  district  as  pos- 
sible. I  regret  it  was  humanly  impos- 
sible to  send  a  questionnaire  to  each 
citizen  of  my  district,  but  I  believe  the 
replies  received  represent  the  opinions 
of  the  majority  of  the  people  of  "the 
Seventeenth  Ohio  District. 

My  district  might  well  be  considered 
the  Main  Street  of  our  Nation.  We 
have  approximately  50  percent  urban 
and  50  percent  rural  population;  all  la- 
bor and  farm  organizations  represented; 
as  well  as  large  industries  and  small 
business;  two  colleges  and  two  univer- 
sities. 

The  questionnaire  was  sent  to  each 
committeeman  and  committeewoman, 
both  Democratic  and  Republican,  lalwr 
groups,  farm  groups,  attorneys,  barljers, 
business  and  industry,  housewives,  news- 
papers, radio,  professional  groups— doc- 
tors and  dentists,  and  so  forth— public 
ofBceholders,  salesmen,  and  educators. 
A  total  of  2,800  questionnaires  was  sent 
and  the  number  of  Individual  returns 
received — 1,600 — proves  to  me  that  the 
people  are  anxious  to  express  their  view* 
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favor  the  continuation  of  rent 
I.   69   percent;    no.   31    percent, 
cast.  1.547. 

favor  an  increase  of  the  mini- 
rate  from  40  cenu  to  75  cents  per 
now  U  40  cenu  per  hmir  i  7     Tes. 
no.  78  percent.     Totsl  vote  cast. 


fou  favor  the  President's  demands 
ha  re  Federal  control  over  production? 
p«e«nt:   no.  98  percent.     Total  vote 
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Question  II.  11  voting  "yea"  on  queatJon 
I.  how  should  distribution  be  made  and  by 
whom?  Reply:  Dlsseriatlve  nature  of  re- 
plies  make   tabulation   Impossible. 

Question  III.  Do  you  favor  a  repeal  of  the 
Taft-Hartley  labor  law? 
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Question  IV.  II  voting  "yes"  on  Question 
3.  what  parU  of  the  law  should  be  repealed? 
Reply:  Dlssertatlve  nature  of  replies  make 
tabulation   impossible. 

Question  V.  Do  you  favor  legislation  giving 
Federal  aid  to  schools  (sllocation  of  Federsl 
funds  to  assist  in  operation)? 
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Question  VT.  Do  you  favor  any  type  of  Fed- 
eral legislation  plr.cing  the  medlcsl  and  den- 
tal f  rofersloii  and  operation  of  our  bospltala 
under  Federal  control? 
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Question  VH.  Do  you  favor  an  Immediate 
return  to  Federal  price  control  (such  as 
OPA)? 
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Qiicatlon  vni.  Do  you  favor  the  contimi- 
atlon  of  rent  control? 
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Question  IX.  Do  you  favor  an  increase  of 
the  minimum  wage  rate  from  40  to  75  cents 
per  hoiu?     (Law  now  is  40  oenU  per  hovur.) 
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Question  X-a.  Do  you  favor  the  President's 
demands  that  be  have  Federal  control  over 
production? 
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Question  X-b.  Do  you  favor  the  President's 
demands  that  he  have  Federal  control  over 
wage*? 
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Question  XI.  Do  you  favor  Immediate 
admission  into  the  United  States  of  displaced 
persons? 
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Mr.  Speaker,  I  always  welcome  the 
opinions  of  the  people  I  represent  and 
find  their  suggestions  submitted  through 
this  medium  most  helpful. 


Japanete-Americans 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WALTER  H.  JUDD 

or   MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  AprU  22,  1948 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  every  ma- 
jor war  m  which  the  United  States  has 
opposed  a  foreign  power,  there  have  been 
those  whose  unthinking  patriotic  zeal 
has  led  them  to  cast  doubt  on  the  loyalty 
of  men  merely  because  their  ancestry 
was  derived  from  the  enemy  country. 

This  was  true  in  1776  and  again  in 
1812.  In  1917  there  was  a  ban  on 
Beethoven.  Happily.  In  World  War  n. 
no  one  sought  to  discredit  our  military 
leadership  because  of  names  such  as  Eis- 
enhower and  NimiLz.  There  were  many, 
however,  to  whom  such  names  as  Sugl- 
moto  and  Oosho.  though  carried  by  men 
bom  in  America  and  brought  up  under 
our  institutions,  remained  the  names  of 
the  enemy. 

The  exemplary  conduct  of  the  men  of 
the  Four  Hundred  and  Forty-second 
Combat  Team  in  Italy,  composed  of 
Japanese-Americans,  did  much  to  dl.spel 
these  suspicions,  but  many  continued  to 
question  the  wlUlnfrnoss  of  the  Nl.sel  to 
face  men  of  their  parents'  homeland. 

The  story  of  the  Nisei  Intelligence 
teams  in  the  Pacific  battle  area  has  come 
out  but  i.lowly.  and  then  in  fragments. 
The  fact  that  these  men  helped  to  shorten 
the  war  against  Japan  by  many  months 
with  the  saving  of  thousands  of  Ameri- 
can lives  has  never  received  the  credit 
their  service  deserved. 

In  the  course  of  his  article  In  the 
April  10  issue  of  the  Saturday  Evening 
Post.  Col.  Sidney  F.  Mashbir.  wartime 
chief  of  the  Allied  translator  and  inter- 
preter section  of  General  MacArthur's 
headquarters,  gives  a  brief  and  authori- 
tative account  of  the  devoted  service  per- 
formed by  the  Nisei  In  the  Pacific. 
Speaking  of  the  men  under  his  command, 
he  wiitcs: 

A  majority  of  our  translators  were  Ameri- 
can Nisei.  Had  It  not  been  for  the  loyalty, 
bravery,  and  abUlty  of  these  Japanese -Ameri- 
cans, many  phases  of  intelligence  work  in 
the  Pacific  would  have  fallen  flat.     I  know 


that  their  faithful  service  to  the  United 
States  saved  many  thousands  of  American 
lives  and  shortened  the  war  by  months.  It 
must  be  realized  that  this  group  of  men  bad 
more  to  lose  than  any  others  participating  in 
the  war.  Had  any  of  them  been  captured 
their  torture  would  have  Ijeen  Indescribable. 
To  each  Nisei  outfit  reporting  for  duty  I  said. 
•T  won't  ile  to  you.  You're  in  as  dlflScult  a 
position  as  Jews  In  Germany.  The  vast  ma- 
jority of  you  are  volunteers.  You  knOw  what 
war  hysteria  has  done  to  your  families  in  the 
States.  They  have  been  put  in  concentration 
camps,  some  with  good  reason,  others  simply 
because  of  race.  Undoubtedly,  some  of  you 
are  bitter.  But  you  are  good  Americans. 
You  have  decided  to  serve  your  country 
where  you  will  be  most  useful;  nevertheless. 
I  give  you  my  promise  that,  if  I  live,  I  will 
make  every  effort  within  my  power  to  see  that 
yovu"  achievements  are  recognized  by  the 
American  public." 

Every  word  was  taken  to  heart.  Through- 
out the  war  we  never  had  to  take  any  disci- 
plinary measures  where  our  Nisei  were  con- 
cerned. When  the  Nisei  got  into  combat 
zones  they  often  were  fired  on  by  both  sides. 
The  Jape  complicated  this  by  infiltrating  our 
lines  vrtth  men  garbed  in  American  and 
Australian  uniforms  stripped  off  our  dead. 
Finally  we  Issued  orders  that  every  Nisei  go- 
ing to  the  front  had  to  be  accompanied  by 
an  American  or  Australian  noncom  or  officer. 
None  of  them  ever  showed  the  white 
feathe..  although  ATIS  Nisei  accompanied  as- 
sault units  on  every  landing  from  Papua  to 
the  Philippines.  More  than  150  were  finally 
given  direct  commlsElons.  The  rest  were 
promoted  several  grades.  An  exceptionally 
hl<?h  percentage  were  decorated  or  cited  for 
valor. 

My  bill,  H.  R.  5004,  on  which  hearings 
have  just  been  completed  before  the  Ju- 
diciary Committee,  will  grant  the  par- 
ents of  these  and  other  loyal  Nisei  the 
privilege  of  seeking  American  citizenship 
through  the  normal  processes  of  r  tural- 
Ization.  Surely  this  privilege  should  not 
be  longer  denied  those  who  legally  have 
been  residing  among  us  since  before  1924. 

Many,  many  years  ago,  a  very  wise 
man  said.  "By  their  fruits  ye  know  them." 
I  submit  that  by  the  gage  of  devotion 
to  American  Ideals  shown  by  their  sons 
and  daughters,  the  flr.st  generation  Im- 
migrants from  Japan  have  shown  them- 
nelves  to  be  of  the  sort  which  the  United 
States  has  always  been  eager  to  count 
among  Its  citizens. 


Veterans  Alliance  of  World  War  II 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HAROLD  F.  YOUNGBLOOD 

or  MicmoAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  22.  1948 
Mr.    YOUNGBLOOD.    Mr.    Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
RECor.D.  I  wish  to  include  the  following 
remarks: 

I  was  visited  today  by  James  H.  How- 
ard, national  chairman  of  the  newly 
formed  Veterans  Alliance  of  World  War 
n  and  by  Thomas  M.  Dyer,  national  vice 
chairman  in  charge  of  membership. 

This  organization  which  has  been  in- 
corporated in  the  State  of  Michigan  and 
received  a  charter  in  March  of  this  year 
has  a  purpose  which  is  well  worth  bring- 
ing to  the  attention  of  the  Representa- 
tives here  assembled. 


Please  let  me  quote  the  founders  of  the 
organization : 

To  organize  and  advance  a  society  of  Vet- 
erans of  World  War  II  composed  of  men  and 
women  honorably  dlscharg««i  from  the  armed 
forces  of  the  United  SUtes  of  America;  and 
to  associate  themselves  together  by  oouncUs, 
locsJ,  SUte,  and  national.  To  protect,  up- 
hold, and  maintain  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  of  America.  To  advance  the 
alms,  ideals,  and  ptirposes  of  all  veterans, 
namely:  Peace,  equality.  Justice,  and  religious 
freedom  and  the  preservation  of  our  demo- 
cratic form  of  government,  for  which  these 
veterans  sacrificed  their  lives  and  fortunes, 
to  the  end  that,  these  inalienable  rlghu 
Bhall  not  perish  from  this  earth. 

And  to  advance  and  foster  the  interest  and 
work  of  hospitalization  of  the  woimded,  dis- 
abled, and  unfortunate  veterans  of  World 
Wars,  and  to  help  care  for  their  widows  and 
chUdren.  To  promote  a  better  understand- 
ing with  the  United  States  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration and  all  other  public  or  private  agen- 
cies devoted  to  helping  alleviate  hardships, 
sickness,  and  economic  stress  of  all  World 
War  veterans. 

And  to  aid  and  help  protect  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  of  America  and 
Its  State  and  local  governments  to  combat 
by  lawful  means,  the  subversive  principles 
of  all  who  advocate  the  overthrow,  by  force, 
of  our  American  form  of  government  and  to 
advocate  and  promote  the  principles  of  good 
American  and  the  purposes  incidental 
thereto. 

Thexiharacter  of  the  foundeis  appears 
to  be  worthy  of  note  also.  On  the"board 
of  trustees  is  the  Rev.  Joseph  T.  O'Calla- 
ghan.  S.  J.,  of  Worcester,  Mass.,  who  was 
a  Catholic  chaplain  in  the  United  States 
Navy  during  World  War  n  and  was  the 
hero  of  the  U.  S.  S.  Franklin  and  the  first 
chaplain  to  be  awarded  a  Congressional 
Medal  of  Honor  of  any  of  the  services. 
Mr.  Howard  served  with  the  Navy  in 
World  War  I  and  was  a  captain  in  the 
Army  in  World  War  II.  He  is  first  com- 
mander of  Disabled  Veterans,  Chapter  45, 
of  Detroit.  Mich..  World  War  II  Veterans. 

Dyer  Is  past  post  commander  of  the 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  and  served 
with  the  Marines  In  World  War  I  and 
with  the  Seabees  In  World  War  II. 

Warren  Wright  of  the  board  of 
trustees  was  a  former  treasurer  of  the 
State  of  Illinois  and  Is  State  commander 
of  Disabled  Veterans. 

I  am  pleased  to  see  this  group  formed 
and  I  want  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
wish  them  a  successful  organization  and 
I  hope  and  trust  that  the  passing  years 
will  see  fulfillment  of  their  alms. 


Nazi  MuDJtiont 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  G.  SADOWSKl 

OF    M1CK1G.^N 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  BEPRBSENTATIVES 

Monday.  April  26.  1948 
Mr.  SADOWSKl.    Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  wish  to  include  the  following  article 
by  Drew  Pearson  that  appeared  in  the 
Washington  Post  of  April  23.  194«: 
NAZI  MtmrrioNs 
(By  Drew  Pearson  I 
A  damaclng  piece  of  paper  has  Jtis*  b«e« 
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Jcfferton  Still  LivM 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  A.  WILUS  ROBERTSON 

or   VIRCIN1.\ 

IN  THE  sfcNATB  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  April  26  ileoiJilative  day  of 
Thursday.  April  22 ».  194S 

Mr.   R3BERTSON   of   Virginia.     Mr, 

Presidenr  1  ask  unaniaious  consent  to 


have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Rec- 
ord a  brilliant  address  entitled  "Jeffer- 
son Still  Lives,"  delivered  yesterday 
afternoon  at  Cape  Henry,  Va.,  by  the 
distinguished  senior  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky  IMr.  B.\RKLEYl. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ORO.  as  follows: 

I  am  greatly  honored  at  your  Invitation  to 
address  this  three  hundred  forty-first  cele- 
bration of  the  landing  of  the  first  settlers  In 
Virginia  In  April  1607. 

I  am  happy  to  be  here  because  ot  the  his- 
toric surroundings  In  which  we  meet,  from 
which  stemmed  the  early  aclivitlea.  which  re- 
sulted In  the  formation  of  the  State  of  Vlr- 
ginU  and  the  United  SUtea  ot  America.  It 
would  be  difficult  to  find  a  spot  In  America 
more  Intimately  aasoclated  with  the  early 
history  of  thU  country  and  the  development 
of    lu  democratic   Instltutiotis. 

Nearly  three  centuries  and  a  half  have 
p«aaed  in  kaleidoscopic  review  aince  cur  ear- 
Iteet  settlers  landed  here. 

They  came  in  search  of  political,  economic, 
and  rallglotis  liberty.  Upon  their  *afe  ar- 
rival, they  knelt  upon  virgin  soil  and  ofTered 
their  thanks  to  a  generous  Providence  lor 
their  deliverance.  They  built  their  rude 
hocnee  and  began  clearance  for  immediate 
cultivation,  and,  when  they  later  settled  In 
Jamestown,  which  la  said  to  be  the  Arst 
p^manent  Bnttttnh  urttlement  in  America, 
they  erected  ti  -ie  ot  wonblp 

Thus,  they  lu.;^  ..  ...ree  indtopMMaDle  quaU 
ItlM  ot  a  full  and  aatlsfactory  life,  namely, 
the  soil,  the  domestic  sbelur,  and  the  place 
vt  Worship 

Three  and  one-halt  otSturtM  have  wit- 
newed  the  most  manllewi  tfrrtlopment  of 
a  great  peo|^«  and  a  great  nation  in  all  the 
hletory  of  mankind.  The  aseent  of  man 
from  barbarUm  to  clvtiiMtlon,  from  Ignor- 
ance to  enlightenment,  from  brutality  to 
tbe  high  concepu  of  moral  obligations,  haa 
been  characterized  In  every  field  Dy  the 
spirit  ot  the  pioneer. 

In  early  Virginia  and  early  Amer.ca,  those 
who  became  dissatisfied  with  what  they 
thought  was  a  crowding  In  on  the  freedom 
of  their  horizons,  moved  gradually  and  con- 
stantly westward  to  clear  more  land,  to  build 
more  homes,  more  churches,  and  more  po- 
litical Institutions.  This  was  tbe  process 
that  settled  America.  This  was  the  proceea 
which  caused  cur  forefathers  to  begin  that 
lonti  and  glamorous,  though  difHcult.  trek, 
which  finally  encompassed  the  settlement 
ot  the  entire  mld-contlnent.  from  ocean  to 
ocean,  and.  In  more  recent  years,  has  caused 
tie  to  go  even  beyond  our  shores  In  carrying 
the  flag  and  the  Institutions  of  freedom. 

In  this  hasty  process  of  clearing  and  ex- 
hausting land,  they  left  widespread  areas 
which  became  Incapable  of  sustaining  large 
populations.  Our  Government  and  our  peo- 
ple have  but  recently  recognized  the  obliga- 
tion to  reclaim  theee  wasted  areas  and  to  pre- 
serve the  fertility  of  newer  regions,  in  order 
that -future  generations  may  not  find  them- 
selves Impoverished  upon  them.  In  a  sense, 
therefore,  we  are  still  pioneering  in  the 
knowledge  and  preservation  of  the  soil  We 
are  still  pioneering  in  our  effort  to  learn 
ttoe  eelence  of  the  soil,  Just  as  we  have  plo- 
D— fed  to  learn  the  science  of  the  stars  and 
all  the  elements  of  nsture. 

In  this  gradual  process  of  settlement  In 
mldcont  mental  America,  our  torefatbera 
pioneered  In  the  establishment  ot  govern- 
ment. They  instituted  the  town  meeting, 
which  was  an  evidence  of  our  democracy 
soon  to  become  Impractical  because  of  the 
•tat  and  population  of  our  country,  but.  In  a 
seaee.  that  ancient  Institution,  tbe  town 
meeting.  Is  still  preserved  in  local  conven- 
tions where  the  people  still  express  their  will 
by  voice  or  show  of  bands. 


As  the  population  grew,  and  the  eastern 
seaboard  became  settled,  and  the  Injustices 
of  a  fading  feudal  sj'stem  became  more  clear- 
ly outUned.  new  conceptions  of  liberty  In- 
spired the  people.  With  only  approximately 
3.000.000  human  beings  fringing  the  At- 
lantic seaboard,  the  Thirteen  Colonies  de- 
clared their  independence,  and  the  Fourth 
of  July  1776  was  immortalized  by  the  adop- 
tion of  Thomas  Jefferson's  Declaration  ot 
Independence,  declaring  ttiat.  "We  hold  these 
truths  to  be  self-evident,  that  all  men  are 
created  equal,  that  they  are  endowed  by  their 
Creator  with  certain  unalienable  rlghu.  that- 
among  these  are  lite,  llbsrty.  and  tbe  pursulf' 
of  happiness." 

JeJerson  was  not  saying  that  all  men  are 
created  physically,  mentally,  financially, 
morally,  or  socially  equal,  because  he  recog- 
nized, as  we  all  recognize,  the  variations  in 
the  abilities  and  characters  of  men.  He  wss 
not  saying  that  all  men  ot  any  particular 
color,  race,  origin,  or  religion,  were  created 
equal.  He  was  saying  that  all  men  are  cre- 
ated equal  In  the  right  to  enjoy  the  bless- 
ings of  a  free  government,  in  which  they  are 
permitted  tn  participate,  and  whose  Just 
powers  are  derived  from  their  consent.  As 
a  result  of  the  Immortal  Inspiration  which 
these  words  gave  to  the  fighting  men  and 
women  of  the  Revolutionary  period,  a  new 
nation  was  created,  dedicated  to  the»e  prin- 
ciples. 

It  was  not  •  perfect  democracy.  It  was 
not  a  perfect  republic,  either  in  Its  origin  or 
in  Its  fundamental  conception  of  human 
rlghu,  After  the  Constitution  was  adopted 
and  the  Nation  was  eetabttshrd.  It  became 
necessary  to  eetabllsh  a  Bill  ot  Rights,  which 
was  done  lariv  icr   the   Inspiration  of 

Thomas  JefTer  ^e  philosophy  had  in- 

spired tlie  hearts  of  the  Revolutionary  pa- 
triots. But.  even  in  the  rstabllihment  ot 
that  Government,  nur  forefa'hers  were  feeU 
Ing  their  way  In  the  pioneering  of  govern- 
ment. Many  advances,  from  the  position 
then  taken,  have  been  made.  They  were 
unwilling  to  trtut  the  people  to  elect  their 
Ben.itors,  but,  now  by  constitutional  amend- 
ment, every  citizen  of  every  State  has  a  right 
to  a  voice  in  choosing  his  reprrsentathes  in 
the  Nstlonal  Leglalature. 

They  were  unwilling  to  bestow  upon  the 
women  the  privilege  of  suffrage,  but  by 
constitutional  amendment,  we  hsve  enfran- 
chised the  women  of  this  Nation,  and.  while 
It  has  not  brought  the  millennium  politi- 
cally. It  has  been  recognized  as  an  act  of 
fundamental  Justice  to  thoee  who  must  share 
in  every  sctlvlty  thst  contributes  to  the  full 
and  adequate  life  of  the  American  people. 
Those  who  pioneered  In  the  framing  ot 
our  Constitution  were  compelled  to  make 
compromises;  and.  a'ter  they  had  made  theae 
compromises  to  the  extent  of  producing  a 
Constitution  and  submitting  it  to  the  Thir- 
teen Colonies  for  ratification,  so  outstand- 
ing a  patriot  as  Patrick  Henry  opposed  Its 
ratification  on  the  ground  that  It  would  rob 
the  people  of  the  liberties  which  they  had 
won  In  the  Revolution.  I  think  It  la  accu- 
rate to  say  that  In  a  convention  oT  163  dele- 
gates, the  Constitution  was  ratified  by  Vir- 
ginia by  a  majority  of  0.  and  this  favorable 
action  was  largely  Influenced  by  John  Mar- 
shall. George  Washington,  and  James  Madi- 
son, and  was  assented  to  by  Jefferson  on  the 
theory  that  a  Bill  ot  Rights  would  subse- 
quently be  adopted,  which  he  sponsored 
Thus,  Virginia  pisyed  sn  outstsnding  part 
In  the  declaration  of  principles  upon  which 
the  Revolution  was  fought,  played  an  out- 
standing part  In  the  writing  and  adoption 
ot  the  Constitution,  and.  has,  from  that  day 
to  this,  played  an  outstanding  part  In  the 
Interpretation  and  enforcement  of  the  laws 
enacted  by  the  Congress  set  up  under  this 
Constitution 

While  there  sre  no  new  territories  to  dis- 
cover In  the  sense  In  which  this  was  true 
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•00  years  ego.  or  even  100  years  ago,  and 
while  there  are  no  vast  areas  of  wooded  lands 
to  be  cleared  up  tor  cultivation,  as  existed 
In  those  early  days,  we  are  still  pioneering 
in  the  development  of  human  welfare, 
whether  It  be  by  government  or  by  mutual 
cooperation  ot  our  people  in  every  walk  of 
life.  The  words  ot  Jefferson,  "That  ail  gov- 
ernments derive  their  Just  powers  from  the 
consent  of  the  governed."  Is  today  challenged 
In  vast  regions  of  the  e«u%h'8  surface.  Not- 
withstanding the  fact  that  from  time  Im- 
memorial, throughout  all  the  centuries,  men 
have  fought  for  political,  economic,  and  re- 
ligious lll>erty,  have  fought  for  the  right  to 
participate  In  their  government,  have  fought 
tor  the  ideal  that  those  who  may  l>e  com- 
pelled to  fight  for  llijertles  have  a  right  to 
enjoy  them,  we  see  the  hideous  monster  ot 
totalitarianism  creeping  over  the  earth  to 
snuff  out  these  individual  liberties  and  to 
render  Impotcut  the  ability  ot  the  people  to 
realize  them. 

Twice  In  the  last  generation  the  Govern- 
ment and  the  people  ot  the  United  States 
have  engaged  In  global  warfare  in  defense 
of  the  Immortal  and  fundamentsl  doctrines, 
which  were  and  are  the  basis  of  our  natlon- 
alliy.  We  have  expended  uncounted  treas- 
ure and  precious  human  blood  to  vindicate 
the  rights  of  man  and  his  ability  to  govern 
himself  and  to  guide  hU  destiny  through 
demoastic  cooperation  within  a  nation  and 
with  other  natlona. 

We  thought  we  had  won  the  tight  when 
Orrmuiiy  and  Japan  surrendered.  But,  wt 
realise  more  fully  now  than  ever  before 
that  eternnl  vigilance  Is  the  price  ot  liberty, 
and  we  arc  not  unaware  ot  the  fact  thnt  addi- 
tional eacrlflcee  may  be  essentlsl  before  the 
right  of  the  peoples  to  self-determination  U 
clinched  here  and  throughout  the  world. 

We  hope  that  the  prliu-lplee  of  democracy 
and  freedom  rosy  be  established  without 
further  hun»an  sacrlfloea.  We  believe  that 
if  all  natlona  will  approach  the  attainment 
ot  this  goal  In  a  spirit  of  eoopemticn  and 
accommodation,  without  seeking  to  Impose 
their  will  upon  peoples  beyond  their  borders 
by  force  dt  chicanery,  that  the  world  can  look 
forwaid  to  a  long  era  of  peace  and  bappl- 
neea,  and  economic  and  social  and  moral 
development. 

But,  to  our  sorrow,  we  have  learned  that 
theee  things  cannot  be  taken  tor  granted. 
Thus,  while  working  for  peace  and  for  the 
establishment  of  Justice  throughout  the 
world,  we  must  keep  our  house  In  order. 
In  order  that  we  may  not  be  taken  unawares 
and  by  a  lack  of  enternal  vigilance  lose  our 
own  liberties  and  our  ability  to  help  others 
to  attain  and  maintain  theirs. 

Thua.  we  are  still  pioneers  phvslcally. 
morally,  economically,  intellectually,  and 
politically.  Just  as  we  are  pioneers  In  medi- 
cine, education,  and  religion,  and  In  the  de- 
velopment of  the  instrumentality  for  human 
happiness.  Government  can  no  more  be- 
come static  than  can  medicine  or  science. 
The  pioneering  spirit  will  always  actuate 
every  liberty  loving  people,  and  so.  as  we 
meet  here  today  on  the  three  hundred  and 
forty-first  anniversary  of  the  landing  ot  the 
original  pioneers  of  America,  let  us  see  to  It 
that  not  only  our  Government,  but  all  our 
•oclal.  Intellectual,  economic,  and  moral  re- 
lations, exercise  that  originality  and  that 
fearleasnesa  which  drove  our  forefothera 
acroas  untried  seas  and  Into  the  unknown 
wildemeea  ot  physical  and  political  develop- 
ment. If  we  can  continue  to  do  this,  with- 
out making  government  too  powerful,  or 
politics  too  ambitious,  yn  shall  Justify  the 
last  words  of  John  Adams  on  the  Fourth 
of  July  1826.  when  he  said.  "Jefferson  ttlU 
Uvea."  Jefferson  doea  live,  and  he  must  con- 
tinue to  live,  and  all  thst  he  spoke  for  and 
repreaented  must  continue  to  live,  If  democ- 
racy and  freedom  themselves  are  to  continue 
to  live. 


Honsm;  for  Atlantic  City 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  T.  MILLET  HAND 

or  MEW  jzaaxT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRBSENTATTVES 

Monday,  April  26.  1948 

Mr.  HAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  April  22, 
the  Senate  passed  the  General  Housing 
Act.  Thus  housing  legislation  is  now 
squarely  up  to  us.  I  hope  we  will  act  on 
it  promptly  and  wisely.  Housing  re- 
mains an  acute  domestic  problem,  and  we 
cannot  permit  ourselves  to  u.se  interna- 
tional compHcation.s  as  an  excuse  for  not 
passing  legislation  for  the  welfare  of  our 
people  at  home. 

This  legislation  Is  of  great  Interest 
throughout  my  district,  but  I  want  to 
address  my,nelf  right  now  to  a  particular 
problem  In  Atlantic  City.  Mayor  Joseph 
Allman  thoroughly  understands  his  local 
hou.«<lng  problem.  The  Hou«lng  Author- 
ity of  Atlantic  City  la  a  successful  and  ex- 
perienced body.  Stanley  Holmes  Village 
la  an  outstanding  example  of  the  aucceaa 
of  public  houalng, 

LtLMi  week  I  met  with  Mayor  Altman, 
RobfTt  Watson,  and  Btate  Senator  Parley 
and  listened  to  their  problems.  Since 
June  1941.  Atlantic  City  has  had  a  con- 
tract with  the  United  States  to  t-xtcnd 
and  further  develop  Stanlrj  Holmes  Vil- 
lage by  building  with  Federal  aid  a  large 
number  of  now  dwelling  unit*  lor  lower 
income  families.  This  contract,  of 
course,  had  to  be  suspended  during  the 
war,  and  since  the  war  building  costs 
have  risen  so  much  that  the  price  limi- 
tations fixed  under  the  present  law  still 
prevent  Atlantic  City  officials  from  going 
ahead. 

The  old  law  provided  that  $4,000  was 
the  limit  allowed  for  a  family  unit,  and 
also  fixed  a  Umlt  of  $1,000  per  room. 
Everybody  knows  that  houses  cannot  be 
built  for  anything  like  that  figure.  What 
is  needed,  and  needed  now,  is  an  amend- 
ment permitting  the  cost  per  room  to  go 
to  at  least  $1,5C0.  with  the  discretion  in 
the  Administrator  to  allow  $250  per  room 
more  in  communities  where  construction 
costs  are  exceptionally  high. 

If  the  Federal  law  were  properly 
amended  to  allow  for  increased  building 
costs,  Atlantic  City  can  revive  its  housing 
project,  and  build  the  long-awaited  ex- 
tension of  Stanley  Holmes  Village. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  recently  received  the 
following  letter: 

Omci  or  THE  Matos. 
Atlantic  City.  N.  J..  AprU  19.  1948, 
Hon.  T.  Millet  Hand. 

House  Office  Building, 

Washington.  D.  C. 
Deas  Oowcbessman:  In  1842,  the  Atlantic 
City  Housing  Authority  purchased  land  from 
the  city  of  AUantlc  City  for  the  purpose  ot 
building  extension  to  the  Stanley  8.  Holmes 
Village. 

Since  1942  nothing  has  been  done  by  the 
housing  authority  to  buUd  this  sorely  needed 
addition  to  alleviate  crowded  living  condi- 
tions, due  to  war  conditions,  material,  labor, 
etc. 

Can  you  use  your  good  ofBce,  tor  the  benefit 
of  otir  people,  to  stimulate  legislative  action 


that  win  enable   appropriation  to  warrant 
completion  of  this  necessary  project? 
Friendly  yours, 

Joseph  Altman,  Mayor. 

My  answer  to  this  letter  is  that  I  will 
do  eveiything  within  my  power  to  help 
the  mayor  and  commissioners  of  Atlantic 
City,  and  their  Housing  Authority,  to  get 
the  legislation  they  need.  I  expect  to 
confer  with  the  United  States  Housing 
Authority  on  this  subject  at  once.  I  be- 
lieve I  can  obtain  their  cooperation.  I. 
personally,  know  the  great  need  for  this 
project  in  Atlantic  City,  and  I  know  the 
local  administration  is  anxious  to  start 
building. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  call  thlj  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  House  because  many  other 
Members  must  have  the  same  problem 
in  their  localities,  and  I  urge  them  to 
join  with  me  In  the  eflort  to  get  real  ef- 
fective housing  legislation  passed  at  this 
session. 


Pertinent  Facts  on  the  Over-All  Agricul- 
tural Proiram 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  R.  ROBERTSON 

or  NORTN  PAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPREBENTATTVIS 

Monday.  April  16.  t9ii 

Mr.  ROBERTSON,  Mr  Speaker,  at 
this  time  both  Uouaeg  of  Congrese  are 
giving  consldcrauon  to  what  we  generally 
call  long-time  agricultural  leglKlattun,  It 
Is  Imperative  that  on  a  question  ko  far- 
reaching  as  the  question  of  agricultural 
legislation  that  all  who  have  occasion  to 
cast  his  vote  have  In  his  possession  all 
of  the  information  possible  in  connection 
with  this  pending  legislation. 

Mr.  Carl  H,  Wilken,  of  Sioux  City. 
Iowa,  an  outstanding  economic  analyst, 
who  has  spent  his  entire  life  in  the  study 
of  farm  problems  testified  before  the 
Senate  Agriculture  Committee  on  Fri- 
day, April  23.  and  under  leave  to  ex- 
tend my  remarks  I  include  herewith  his 
statement  as  given  before  that  commit- 
tee, as  follows: 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  com- 
mittee, my  name  is  Carl  H.  WUken,  economic 
analyst  for  the  Raw  Materials  National 
Council,  ol  Sioux  City.  Iowa.  During  the 
past  11  years.  I  have  devoted  lull  time  to  an 
impartial  study  ol  the  eflect  ot  farm  prices 
upon  the  economic  welfare  ot  the  American 
people. 

My  purpose  in  appearing  before  this  com- 
mittee Is  to  give  you  the  beneflt  ot  our  studies 
In  connection  with  a  permanent  farm  pro- 
gram  Any  criticism  which  I  may  make  Is  " 
entirely  the  result  ot  factual  studies  and  1 
have  no  personal  interest,  poUtlcai  or  other- 
wise. 

In  1938  I  apj)€ared  l>efore  a  subcommittee 
of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
pointed  out  specifically  that  the  answer  to 
our  so-called  farm  problem,  which  is  in 
reality  our  national  economic  problem,  waa 
an  average  ot  100  percent  parity  for  our  an- 
nual farm  production.  My  reason  for  that 
statement  was  a  study  ot  the  record  which 
reveals  that  for  each  Si  of  groos  farm  income 
we  will  have  $7  of  national  Income.  This 
turn  of  gross  farm  Income  is  In  reality  an 
efficiency  ratio  and  the  seven  Umes  turn  has 
been  a  practical  constant  for  25  years. 
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8lnc«  th«  time  I  h»T«  repeatedly  pointed 
out  thu  rati  a  to  eommltteea  of  CongraM  with 
tb*  hope  tliat  some  committee  would  take 
the  time  to  check  it  for  accuracy.  I  believe 
that  if  thli  committee  had  made  such  a 
•tudy  the  a|  >proach  would  have  been  entirely 
different  Ui  in  S.  2318. 

In  eoBBM  nting  on  the  bill  which  you  have 
b«for«  you.  I  want  to  point   out   that   our 
farm  |>rodu  rtlon  at  the  present  time  at  the 
parity    leve:    aaaures   a    national    income   of 
$aOO.OOO.COO  COO.      This    means    that    each    1 
percent  of    )arUy  for  agriculture  means  W.- 
OOt.000,000    )f  national  Income.     In  addition. 
1  pOTC  mt  of  parity  means  1  percent  of 
sent   In   our   nonagrlcultural   indus- 
I  asd  1  percent  consumption  of  goods. 
In  other  words,  legislation   which  results 
In  only  90   >ercent  of  parity  will  mean  a  loaa 
of  WO.OCO.O  W.OOO  in  naUonal  Income.  10  per- 
cent  unemployment   in   nonagrlcultural   in- 
dustries, ai  d  a  drop  of  10  percent  In  over-all 
consumptu  n  of  goods  produced.    I  feel,  there- 
fore, that  ihU  legislation  is  the  most  Impor- 
tant   of     i  ny    legUlatlon    before    Congress. 
Whether  v  e  pay  the  farmer  an  average  of 
100    percer  t    parity    U    going    to    determine 
whether  w  t  remain  a  solvent  and  prosperous 
Nation  as  i  foundation  for  a  more  prosperous 
and  peocef  il  world. 

rAarrr  wuation 
My  first  itep  U  to  analyse  the  parity  equa- 
tion. Th<  true  equation  of  parity  Is  the 
almple  anc  direct  relationship  between  prices 
paid  by  t  le  farmer  and  the  prices  he  re- 
ceives. A  ay  other  additions  will  tend  to 
dislocate  i  he  equation  and  bring  about  In- 
accuracy la  computing  parity  prices. 

For  exa  nple.  in  the  Asrrlcultural  Situa- 
tion, publl  ihed  by  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural 
Economics  for  February  1948.  they  list  tb« 
price  the  armer  paid  as  363  percent  of  tb« 
1910-14  lei  el  the  base  period  now  being  used. 
They  give  the  price  the  farmer  received  dur- 
ing the  sa:  ne  period  as  279  percent.  Dividing 
the  pric«  paid  into  prices  received,  true 
parity  on  a  basis  of  relative  prices  was  loe 
percent. 

Under  ^  he  present  method  of  computing 
parity,  taa  »a  and  Interest  are  Included  Using 
this  Index  the  farmer  paid  248  percent  of  the 
1910-14  jerlod  and  received  279  percent. 
Using  thli  formula  the  parity  in  Febr\ury 
was  112  pftcent.  The  thing  I  wish  to  point 
out  la  tha  ;  the  Inclusion  of  Interest  and  taxes 
are  short' changing  the  farmer  6  percent,  in 
the  calcul  itlon  for  parity  which  la  now  being 
used. 

There  las  been  some  agitation  to  Include 
labor  In  Igurlng  farm  parity.  The  record 
would  In  llcate  that  the  Inclusion  of  In- 
terest. ta:;»s.  and  labor  In  a  parity  formula 
are  unnecessary  and  tend  to  confuse  and 
disrupt  Us  accuracy.  I  can  readily  under- 
stand ho »  this  demand  has  come  about. 
The  Dep  irtment  of  Agriculture  In  testi- 
mony belote  some  of  the  committees  has 
made  th«  point  that  the  farmer  is  receiv- 
ing much  less  than  the  Industrial  worker  It 
is  eviden  that  they  ha  vent  considered  all 
the  f actoi  s. 

Again,  for  example.  In  the  Agricultural 
Situation  m  December  1947.  they  list  In- 
.  dustrlal  \  ages  at  4C©  percent  of  the  1910-14 
level.  If  this  Is  compared  with  301  percent, 
the  price  the  farmer  received  In  December. 
It  appear  i  at  first  glance  that  the  farmer  Is 
recelvui*  too  low  a  price.  But.  the  efficiency 
ct  labor  Is  Included  in  the  wages  received. 
To  obtalr  a  comparative  wage  for  the  farmer, 
the  unlti  01"  groes  farm  production  have  to 
be  multl]  (lied  by  price.  In  1910-14  the  groae 
farm  pre  ductlon  was  worth  approximately 
»7.100.00<  .000.  In  1947.  deducting  Govern- 
ment pa  ments  and  rentals,  the  gross  farm 
Income  v  as  approximately  »32.0CO.000.C0O  or 
450  perant  of  the  1910-14  Income.  If  thl* 
m  turn  s  corrected  to  apply  to  a  smaller 
number  >  if  farmers  producing  farm  products 
at  the  p-esent  time,  wages  for  men  In  In- 


dtistry  and  agriculture  are  In  approximate 
iMUance. 

In  calculating  parity  with  the  use  of  the 
direct  price  nlatlonshlp.  wages,  interest. 
taxes,  manafement.  capital  overhead,  and 
a  normal  profit  are  automatically  toduded 
In  the  price  of  finished  goods  the  fanner 
buys.  If  farm  prices  are  adjusted  to  a  di- 
rect relationship  with  the  price  be  pays, 
thcae  factors  arc  automatically  Included,  and 
are  always  quite  current. 

I  would  like  to  call  attention  of  the  com- 
mittee  that   we   have   In   reality   two   parity 
equations.     One.    the   monetary    parity   and 
the   other   the   commodity    parity.     After   a 
period  of  price  stability  lhn§  should  be  the 
aaae.    For  example.  In  1935-39  the  price  of 
gold  waa  $20  67  per  ounce  and  commodities 
had  a  certain  relatlonahlp  to  an  ounce  of 
gold.     At  the  present  time  the  price  at  gold 
aa  a  result  of  the  Breiton  Wood*  Agreement 
is  935  per  ounce.     Therefore,  true  parity  in 
terms  of  our  monetary  unit  is  169  percent  of 
the   1925-29  price  level   for  all  commcdttles. 
The  prices  paid  by  the  farmer  In  February 
were  an  Index  of  263.     Translating  the  gold 
parity  to  a  comparative  1910-14  index,  the 
reeult   would   be   261.95   percent.     You    will 
note  that  In  February  the  prices  paid  by  the 
farmer   were    at    parity    with    the    monetary 
measuring  stick  nnd  In  terms  of  commodities. 
If  the  prices  received  In  February  had  been 
203  percent  of  1910-14.  hU  percent  of  parity 
would  have  been  100. 

In  passing.  I  would  like  to  point  out  that 
our  present  price  level  Is  not  particularly  In- 
Hatlonary.  We  have  moved  into  a  new  price 
level  approxlmatelv  210  percent  above  the 
1935-39  average.  This  need  not  cause  any 
great  alarm.  We  have  had  similar  happen- 
ing in  the  past.  During  the  1925-29  period 
IB  order  to  maintain  full  employment  and 
proaperlty.  we  had  a  price  level  155  percent 
above  the  1910-14  period 

With  a  much  larger  public  debt  resulting 
from  World  War  II  than  from  World  War  I. 
we  will  require  our  present  farm  price  level. 
which  is  generating  approximately  $2CO.00O.- 
COO.OOO  of  national  Income  at  the  parity  level. 
If  we  wish  to  remain  solvent  and  have  full 
employment  and  prosperity. 

p&UTT    PmlCXS   OO   WOT  COer  aKTTHINO 

The  second  point  I  wish  to  make  Is  that 
parity  prices  for  farm  products  t)ecause  of  the 
seven  times  turn  of  gross  farm  Income  Into 
national  Income,  do  not  coat  society  any- 
thing and  do  not  Increase  the  percentage  of 
income  spent  for  food.  For  example,  in  the 
lO-year  period  1930-39.  with  farm  prices  aver- 
aging about  82  percent  of  parity.  1929  aa 
100.  we  had  81-percent  employment.  The 
public  spent  24  28  percent  of  the  national 
income  for  food  (U.  S.  Department  of  Com- 
merce). In  1948  with  farm  prices  at  par- 
ity and  a  little  above  we  had  full  employ- 
ment and  the  public  spent  34.1  percent  of  lu 
Income  for  food.  In  addition  for  24.1  percent 
of  the  Income  spent  for  food  In  1949  the  pub- 
lic received  approximately  20  percent  more 
goods  per  caplU  than  they  received  In  1935- 
30.  In  other  words,  farm  prices  at  parity 
give  the  public  the  maximum  amount  of 
tmlts  of  food  for  the  percentage  of  Income 
spent  for  food. 

Therefore  If  we  permit  farm  prices  to  drop 
back  to  82  percent  of  parity  we  will  lose  ap- 
proximately 18  percent  of  $200  OOO.OCO.OOO  of 
national  income  and  approximately  the  same 
amount  of  food  consumption,  bringing  us 
beck  to  1935-39  levels. 

AOJX.'STABLX  LOAN  StTTrOKTS 

It  would  appear  from  the  bill  which  has 
been  prepared  that  the  committee  has  pro- 
ceeded on  the  theory  that  It  would  coat  less 
to  support  farm  prices  with  a  sliding  scale 
operating  between  a  floor  of  60  percent  and 
»  celling  of  90  percent. 

Averaging  the  Income  of  the  farmer  at  the 
various  production  and  price  support  levels 


on  page  38  of  3.  2318.  the  farmer  if  he  re- 
ceivea  those  prices  at  the  production  level 
used  will  have  an  average  of  73  4  percent  of 
parttyv  With  each  1  percent  of  farm  parity 
representing  ga.OOO.OOO.OOO  of  national  In- 
come the  average  of  national  Income  would 
be  approximately  •146.800.OCO.OCO,  or  a  loaa 
of  apprcxlmately  •53.000.000.000  per  year. 
Such  a  loaa  would  force  the  United  SUtes 
into  a  depreaaicn  and  in  turn  thU  would 
precipitate  world  chaos. 

IirrWWATlONAL   WHIAT   ACaiXMtJTf 

Our  experts  have  made  a  similar  error  In 
promoting  a  world  wheat  agreement  which 
esUbllshes  a  floor  at  •!  10  per  bushel  on 
wheat  at  the  end  of  5  years.  One  dollar  and 
ten  cenu  per  bushel  for  wheat  to  approxi- 
mately 50  percent  of  parity,  and  If  that  price 
Is  permitted  to  l)ecome  the  price  of  wheat, 
instead  of  $300,000,000,000  of  national  Income 
we  wlU  have  •lOO.OOO.OOO.OCO.  Instead  of  re- 
ducing our  price  level  to  that  of  the  buying 
power  of  the  rest  of  the  world,  which  In  the 
case  of  the  European  nations  under  ERP  Is 
one-fourth  of  ours,  the  American  price  level 
must  become  the  yardstick  for  world  prices 
in  ratio  to  present  parity,  or  183  percent 
above  the  1925-39  price  level 

If  the  rest  of  the  world  Is  to  have  a  higher 
standard  of  living,  they  must  have  as  a 
foundation  a  proper  price  for  farm  products. 
With  45  percent  of  the  Income  of  the  world 
In  the  United  SUtes.  the  rest  of  the  world 
cannot  have  prosperity  without  a  prosper- 
ous United  States,  and.  In  turn,  the  United 
States  cannot  have  prosperity  without  an 
average  of  100  percent  of  parity  for  agricul- 
tural products. 

Proper  legislation  should  be  based  on  the 
concept  of  a  90-percent-of-parlty  floor  and 
an  Indirect  celling  of  110  percent — a  condi- 
tion which  would  automatically  prevail  If 
we  had  a  flexible  tariff  at  the  parity  level 
and  90  percent  support  prices.  This  would 
permit  :.n  average  of  parity. 

The  matter  of  proper  farm  prices  is  pri- 
marily a  psychological  factor.  In  1947  we 
bought  up  •2.0C0.00O.OOO  of  gold  at  a  prlrs 
68  percent  above  the  1925-29  prlcf  level  for 
gold.  If  we  will  use  the  same  psychology  In 
supporting  the  price  of  basic  nonperlshable 
farm  products  at  100  percent  of  parity,  or 
169  percent  of  the  1925-29  level,  we  cannot 
have  a  depression  In  the  United  States  with 
present  fsrm  production. 

THX    aXVCN    TIMES    TTTXN    OF    FUM    INCOMX 

I  reallM  that  the  committee  will  have  the 
question:  Which  comes  first,  the  •I  of  gross 
farm  Income  or  the  •7?  During  the  past  10 
years  I  have  carefully  traced  through  the 
relationship  that  exists  between  all  groups 
In  our  economy.  I  am  willing  at  any  time 
to  appear  before  this  committee,  with  Dr. 
John  Lee  Coulter  as  a  helper,  and  go  through 
the  detailed  analysU  of  the  farm-price  equa- 
tion. Last  year,  at  the  requeat  of  about  25 
Members  of  Congress.  I  prepared  our  ma- 
terial in  book  form  under  tte  title  "Pros- 
perity Unlimited— The  Anierli:an  Way"  and 
mailed  a  copy  of  It  to  all  Members  of  the 
Congress  and  the  Senate.  Ii  this  book  I 
analyze  each  major  segment  of  our  economy 
in  detail. 

Briefly,  the  reason  for  the  precedence  of 
farm  Income  can  be  found  In  the  fact  that 
70  percent  of  all  consumer  goods  consist  of 
food,  tobacco,  beverage,  and  clothing.  A  drop 
In  farm  prices  is  almost  Immediately  reflected 
In  a  loss  m  dollar  exchange  In  70  percent  of 
our  economy  and  a  depression  is  Inevitable. 

In  conclusion,  for  the  record  I  wish  to  make 
the  statement  that  If  this  type  of  legislation 
la  passed.  It  will  In  a  few  years  force  the 
United  Statea  Into  a  depreaaion.  The  United 
States  cannot  afford  to  permit  basic  farm 
products  to  go  t>elow  90  percent  of  parity  as 
a  minimum.  It's  not  a  question  of  what  It 
win  cost.  With  1  percent  of  farm  parity  rep- 
resenting 92.000 ,000 .ceo  of  national  Income,  It 
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becomes  a  question  of  how  much  we  will  lose 
If  we  don't.  It  is  much  better  to  spend 
•1.000.000.000  In  supporting  farm  prices  at 
parity  than  to  lose  fifty  to  one  hundred  bil- 
lion dollars  of  national  Income  because  of  our 
failure  to  support  them. 

On  the  basis  of  my  studies.  I  would  sug- 
gest that  Congreas  extend  the  present  farm 
■opporU  at  90  percent  of  parity  and  make  a 
more  careful  check  of  the  importance  of  farm 
prices.  The  records  are  available  for  such  a 
•tvtdy. 

If  such  a  study  is  made,  the  committee 
will  find  that  all  segments  of  our  economy 
run  at  an  almost  constant  percentage  of  the 
whole  and  In  direct  ratio  to  gross  farm  In- 
ooue.  Lower  price  levels  do  not  affect  these 
ratios,  and  aa  gross  farm  Income  rises  and 
falls,  retail  sales  volume,  toUl  wages  paid  to 
labor,  etc.,  rlae  and  fall  In  direct  proportion. 
As  an  example.  I  would  like  to  Ulustrate  by 
using  the  toUl  wages  and  salaries  paid  out 
In  1939  and  1946.  Total  wages  for  1929-46 
mcieaaed  121  percent.  Expenditures  for  food 
iDcroeanfl  120  percent.  These  two  factors  al- 
ways remain  In  balance.  It  Is  due  to  a  simple 
law  of  exchange  In  which  the  producer  Is  also 
the  consumer. 

I  wish  to  thank  the  committee  for  their 
time,  and  I  wish  to  stress  the  simple  fact 
that  for  every  Jl  of  farm  income  which  is 
lost  becatise  of  Improper  legislation  the  Na- 
tion will  lose  •7.  Once  this  fact  Is  under- 
stood by  the  public,  we  will  be  In  a  position 
to  avoid  future  depressions. 


decide  to  turn  dovm  Oovemment  offers, 
while  63  percent  said  they  would  be  reluctant 
to  take  such  jobs. 

Eighteen  percent  said  the  committee's  at- 
titude toward  Dr.  Condon  would  drive  the 
Nation's  best  scientific  talent  out  of  Govern- 
ment research. 
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HON.  GEORGE  G.  SADOWSKI 

OF   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  26,  1948 

Mr.  SADOWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  wish  to  Include  the  following  arti- 
cle that  appeared  in  the  Washington 
Dally  News  of  April  23.  1948: 
A'TOM  acnamsTS  nrr  un-ame«ican  ACTi\Tnrs 
caoup 
CHICAGO.  April  23.— The  Atomic  SclentUta 
of  Chicago  said  today  that  many  of  lU  mem- 
bers are  severely  critical  of  the  House  Un- 
American  Activities  Committee  and  believe 
It  might  discourage  scientists  from  working 
for  the  Government. 

The  society,  which  represents  scientists 
who  worked  on  the  Manhattan  atom  bomb 
project,  conducted  a  poll  among  103  of  Its 
members.  Thirty-nine  percent  weie  directly 
critical  of  the  committee,  it  said,  while  S3 
percent  objected  to  the  committee's  report 
on  Dr.  Edward  U.  Condon. 

The  House  group  charged  that  Dr.  Condon, 
Director  of  the  National  Bureau  of  Stand- 
ards, was  one  of  the  "weakest  links  ^n  our 
atoinic  security  chain."  Dr.  Condon  denied 
the  accusaUou  and  'ai  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission loyalty  check  cleared  him. 

Three-fourths  of  the  scientists  polled  said 
they  would  either  decline  or  be  reluctant  to 
accept  any  Government  Job  as  the  result  of 
the  committee's  ueatment  of  Dr.  Condon. 

Eighty-five  piercent  said  they  agreed  se- 
curity measures  were  necessary  but  a  major- 
ity said  accused  scientists  deserved  a  fair 
trial. 

They  held  that  a  man  accused  of  disloy- 
alty ahould  be  given  the  opportimlty  of  de- 
fending himself. 

Twelve  percent  said  the  committee's 
method  in  the  Dr.  Condon  case  made  them 
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HON.  EDWIN  C.  JOHNSON 

OF  COLORADO 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  April  26  (legislative  day  of 
Thursday.  April  22).  1948 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  Mr. 
President.  I  ask  imanimous  consent  to 
Insert  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a 
radio  address  on  the  subject  What  the 
World  Wants  Most,  delivered  by  Dr. 
Ralph  W.  Sockman.  In  the  present 
charged  atmosphere  of  more  and  more 
talk  about  the  inevitabUity  of  war  the 
Congress  and  the  country  should  read 
a  strong  and  beautiful  sermon  on  peace. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Two  months  ago  we  began  our  study  of 
the  Beatitudes.  Through  the  Irony  of  fate 
or  through  the  leading  of  Providence,  we 
have  reached  at  this  particular  time  the 
seventh  Beatitude:  "Blessed  are  the  peace- 
makers, for  they  shall  be  called  the  children 
of  God."  When  could  these  words  of  Our 
Lord  come  to  us  with  more  searching  time- 
liness? 

In  a  recent  radio  hour  a  questionnaire 
was  submitted  as  to  what  the  world  wanted 
most  from  America.  The  answer  arrived 
at  was  peace.  And  yet  the  sentiment  every- 
where seems  to  be  that  we  are  drifting  stead- 
ily toward  war.  Our  press  headlines  point 
almost  daUy  to  signs  of  Its  coming.  Some 
news  commentators,  rather  irresponsible 
ones  to  be  sure,  convey  the  impression  that 
we  will  be  at  war  within  60  days. 

And  now  amid  all  these  rumors  of  war 
we  hear  the  words  of  Jesus:  "Blessed  are 
the  peacemakers,  for  they  shall  be  called 
the  children  of  God."  ShaU  we  dismiss  this 
Beatitude  as  an  Idle  (fream,  or  can  we  do 
something  about  It? 

There  Is  an  old  Chinese  proverb  that  the 
longest  Journey  begins  with  the  first  step. 
The  Christian  peacemaker  starts  with  God 
and  himself.  It  Is  not  accidental.  In  my 
opinion,  that  Christ's  blessing  on  the  peace- 
makers follows  directly  his  Beatitude  on  the 
pure  in  heart.  The  Epistle  of  James  sees 
the  connection  between  purity  of  heart  and 
peacemaking  when  it  says.  '"The  wisdom 
that  is  from  above  is  first  pure,  then  peace- 

We  are  so  frequently  told  by  professional 
patrloteers  that  there  are  some  things  which 
come  before  peace,  and  that  one  of  these 
things  is  liberty.  It  Is  better,  they  say.  to 
die  on  one's  feet  than  to  live  on  one's  knees. 
Of  course  we  should  prize  liberty.  And  cer- 
tainly we  should  not  grovel  on  our  knees 
before  dictators  and  regimentation.  But 
according  to  the  Bible  there  is  something 
comes  before  both  liberty  and  peace.  And 
that  something  Is  righteousness.  Purity  of 
heart  is  the  soil  from  which  peacemaking 
stems.  And  not  so  many  of  our  fellowmen 
would  have  to  die  on  their  feet  as  soldiers 
If  more  of  us  would  first  get  on  our  knees 
before  God  to  eeek  His  righteousness. 

James  In  his  Epistle  says.  "Whence  come 
wars  and  fightings  among  you?     Come  they 


not  hence,  even  of  your  lusts  that  war  in 
your  members?  "  To  be  sure,  it  Is  an  over- 
simplification of  our  world  situation  to  Im- 
ply that  the  waning  passions  wlthlil  our- 
selves cause  the  present  tensions  between 
nations.  There  are  economic.  Ideological, 
and  dynastic  issues.  Nevertheless,  Just  as 
we  can  study  the  elements  of  the  ocean  In 
a  drop  of  sea  spray,  so  we  can  see  the  root- 
causes  of  war-making  by  observing  the  ten- 
sions within  ourselves.  Furthermore,  the 
unsettled  conflicts  of  the  inner  life  feed  Into 
the  cvirrents  of  international  strife.  The 
person  whose  ovni  passions  are  out  of  con- 
trol makes  lor  restlessness  around  him.  The 
man  who  Is  frustrated  or  feels  Inferior  Is 
ready  material  for  the  demagogue  and  the 
agitator.  The  person  who  thinks  himself 
handicapped  by  poverty  or  Injustice  Is  an 
easy  prey  to  communism  or  fascism.  Per- 
sonal pride  and  greed,  fear  and  envy  are 
easily  fanned  Into  national  and  class 
struggles. 

Thomas  k  Kempls  was  therefore  r'ght 
when  he  said,  "First  keep  thyself  in  peace 
and  then  thou  shalt  be  able  to  keep  peace 
among  others  "  The  peacemaker  must  first 
be  pure  In  heart,  which  we  tried  to  «how 
last  week  means  a  wUl  single  to  the  good, 
an  eye  single  to  the  good  and  the  true,  and 
a  mind  single  to  the  good,  the  true  and 
the  beautiful.  When  we  attain  such  inner 
purity  of  heart,  there  begins  to  steal  over 
us  what  the  Bible  calls  "the  peace  of  God 
which  pmsseth  all  understanding."  Yes,  It 
can  come  even  In  a  world  as  tense  and  war- 
like as  ours. 

On  the  last  night  of  his  life,  in  the  very 
shadow  of  the  cross  Our  Lord  said  to  his 
disciples,  "My  peace  I  give  unto  you,  not 
as  the  world  glveth.  give  I  unto  you."  There 
is  a  peace  of  mind  which  the  world  cannot 
give  or  take  away.  And  blessed  are  ^e  if 
we  make  peace  in  our  own  hearts  by  being 
so  in  tune  with  God  that  like  the  apostle 
we  cannot  be  separated  from  him  "by  death 
nor  life,  •  •  •  nor  principalities  nor 
powers,  nor  things  present  nor  things  to 
come." 

Having  started  with  God  and  himself,  the 
Christian  peacemaker  proceeds  to  radiate 
peace  through  God  and  his  neighbor.  The 
test  of  whether  we  are*  at  peace  with  God 
is  whether  we  spread  peace  among  others. 
"If  a  man  say,  'I  love  God'  and  hateth  his 
brother,  he  is  a  liar,  for  he  that  loveth  not 
his  brother  whom  he  hath  seen,  how  can  he 
love  God  whom  he  hath  not  seen?"  Such  Is 
John's  plain  blunt  way  of  putting  It,  and 
no  sophistry  can  soften  his  statement. 
Jesus  was  equally  direct,  saying.  "He  that 
gathereth  not  with  me  scattereth."  There  *' 
Is  a  centrifugal  force  of  selfishness  which 
separates  men.  and  there  is  a  centripetal 
force  of  love  which  unites  them.  And  as 
between  those  two  forces,  there  is  no  neu- 
trality. We  are  either  gatherers  with  the 
Christ-Spirit  or  scatterers  with  the  devilish 
divisive  forces. 

The  Christian  peacemaker  is  a  reconcU- 
Ing,  gathering  force  through  his  very 
thoughts.  Having  pure  motives  In  his  own 
mind,  he  Imputes  worthy  motives  to  others, 
giving  the  l)cnefit  of  the  dcubt  wherever 
possible.  He  lives  in  the  presence  of  high 
ideals,  which  make  angry  disputes  seem 
mean.  In  chemistry  there  are  certain  ele- 
ments that  will  cohvblne  only  when  a  third 
element  is  present,  which,  however,  does 
not  enter  into  the  combination  Itself.  These 
assisting  elements  are  called  catalyzers.  The 
peacemakers  often  serve  the  purpose  of  hu- 
man catalyzers.  By  their  presence  even 
though  silent,  they  help  others  to  get  to- 
gether. 

By  his  words  as  well  as  by  his  thotights. 
the  peacemaker  is  a  reconcUing  influence. 
He  speaks  his  convictions  when  a  monl 
issue  U  drawn.  He  enters  into  controversies 
to  correct  falsehood,  but  "speaking  truth 
in  love  he  grows  up  into  him  In  aU  thlaci 
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head,  even  Christ."    There  are 
of   conversations.     The   highest 
a|x)ut  Ideas:    the  second   highest   la 
things:  the  lowest  Is  talk  about 
The  peacemaker  keeps  above  per- 
In  his  conversations  and  contro- 
s4eklng  the  truth  without  disrespect 
ho  differ  with  him.  counteracting 
suspicion  and  hatred  by  the  sanity 
and  the  sympathy  of  his  heart, 
by  his  thoughts  and  words  but 
deeds,  the  peacemaker  is  a  gath- 
than  a  scatterer.     He  does  not 
discuss  the  problem  of  brotherhood 
■aces  and  religions  and  nations,  but 
Into  experiences  of  fellowship  with 
Is   of    other    groups.      He    prepares 
cltiaenshlp  by  practicing  the  prln- 
brotherhood   In   his   own  commu- 
be   knows   that   If   we   cannot   get 
our  neighbors.  It  U  futile  to  plan 
of   nations,  and   if   we  cannot 
word  as  man  to  man.  we  cannot 
treaties  to  be  sacred  between  nation 
The    peacemaker    takes    serl- 
words  of  our  Lord  which  Matthew 
the  same  chapter  with  the  Beatl- 
'  They  are  familiar  In  sound  but  not 
Listen:    "I  say  unto  you,  love 
les.  bless  them  that  curse  you.  do 
them  that  hate  you.  and  pray  for 
ich  despltefully  use  you  and  perse- 
that  ye  may  be  the  children  of 
which  Is  in  Heaven." 
searching  commands,  aren't  they? 
ife  are  to  be  children  of  Ood — and 
hat  the  peacemakers  are  to  be — we 
them.    And  the  only  hope  of  keep- 
commandments  Is  by  feeling  our- 
c^lldren  of  a  loving  Heavenly  Father. 
sense  of  Cod's  tatherhood  can  be- 
lamlly  feeling  In  our  local  neighbor- 
In  our  world  community. 
you   have  grown   impatient   with 
ipendlng  so  much  time  In  stressing 
peMcemaker  must  begin  with  Ood 
and  then  work  with  Ood  and 
You  want  to  know  how  the 
can  stop  war  between  nations? 
lave  been  in  Washington  this  week 
an    Interdenominational    confer- 
church  leaders  called  to  stem  the 
toward   war.     The   churchmen   recog- 
menace  oP  totalitarianism,  but  are 
that  the  method  oX  dealing  with 
Is  not  by  resort  to  armed  force 
the  strengthening  of  social  and  po- 
tlemocracy.  safeguarded   by   Interna- 
iw.    They  believe  It  is  more  realistic 
In  this  atomic  age  to  start  our 
thinking  than  to  set  our  schoolboyn 
The  church  leaders  Interviewed 
our    lawmakers    and    found    them 
(joncerned.  and  eager  to  represent  the 
;he  people.    If  this  Is  a  government 
people,   for  the   people,   and   by   the 
the  [>eople  must  so  think,  talk,  and 
peace    that    the   contagion    of    our 
mjlndedness   will   counteract   the  war- 
whlch   has  gripped   the   leading 
of  the  world.    Peacemaking  can- 
dalagated  to  professional  diplomats 
soldiers.      Peacemaking    Is 
and  mine,  and  It  must  start 
roots, 
can  you  and  1  do  when  we  project 
duty  out  to  the  realm  of 
the  nations? 
thing,   the  peacemaker  can   and 
his  conscience  with  Ood.     Now.  If 
church  and  synagogue  must  show 
are  guldeposts  of  Ood  and  not  mere 
vMTlng    with    giisty    popular 
This  Nation  was  founded  by  men 
into  the  Constitution  that  each  cltl- 
hls  conscience  directly  subject  to 
founding  fathers  believed  In  the 
of  Ood  and  from  that  basic  doe- 
our  Ideas  of  right  and  our  Ideals 
rights.     Tou  and  I  must  take  our  Ideas 
from  Ood  as  Ood  gives  us  to  see  the 
not  from  popular  polls.     And  cer- 
from  the  Kremlin  In  Moscow.    IX 
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the  Kremlin  adopts  certain  tactics,  that  does 
not  make  them  right  for  us.  and  insofar  as 
dictators  Induce  us  to  copy  their  methods, 
they  are  conquering  us  by  contagion.  Amer- 
ica Is  a  so-called  Christian  Nation;  the  Soviet 
Union  is  run  by  a  professedly  godless  Oovern- 
ment.  Is  the  world  to  see  any  difference  In 
the  tactics  of  the  two  nations?  The  Chris- 
tian peacemaker  says  the  world  must  see  a 
difference,  that  our  Nation  which  professes 
belief  In  Ood  shall  so  conduct  lu  domestic 
and  foreign  policies  that  the  peoples  which 
sit  In  the  darkness  of  fear  and  poverty  and 
hunger  shall  see  a  great  light  In  our  good 
works  and  glorify  our  Father  which  Is  In 
Heaven. 

The  peacemaker  must  keep  not  only  his 
conscience  with  Ood  but  his  heed  also.  Anne 
O'Hare  McCormlck.  writing  a  week  ago  In  the 
New  York  Times,  Interpreted  the  recent 
Soviet  actions  In  Berlin  as  a  sign  of  reckless- 
ness. She  said.  "Anger,  disappointment,  and 
fear  are  not  good  coun.selors."  How  true. 
But  remember,  anger,  disappointment,  and 
fear  are  not  good  counselors  In  America  any 
more  than  In  Russia.  We  must  not  let  our 
minds  be  clouded  by  them.  We  need  an  In- 
formed public  opinion  rather  than  an  in- 
flamed public  opinion. 

News  commentators,  press  columnists,  pub- 
lic officials,  yes  all  of  us.  In  private  conversa- 
tion and  in  public  utterance,  must  beware 
lest  we  yield  to  the  temptation  of  playing 
upon  popular  passions  and  fears.  Of  course. 
It  Is  more  popular  to  arouse  anger  and  sus- 
picion than  to  generate  sanity  and  sympathy. 
We  preachers  know  that  It  Is  easier  to  stir 
people  against  sometbtni;  than  for  something. 
It  Is  the  same  psychology  that  draws  thou- 
sands of  people  to  see  a  fellow  knocked  out  In 
a  prize  fight  while  only  a  few  medical  stu- 
dents go  around  to  the  hospital  the  next  dsy 
to  see  him  put  together  again.  But  the  need 
of  our  broken  world  Is  for  healing  rather  than 
for  hating.  Tlie  Christian  pescemaker  seeks 
the  truth  ss  free  as  possible  from  prejudice 
and  passion,  and  Is  honest  enough  to  follow 
the  facts  when  he  finds  them.  He  knows  that 
we  must  keep  our  beads  lest  we  lose  our  lives. 
Moreover,  the  peacemaker  keeps  his  heart 
with  Ood  as  well  as  his  conscience  and  his 
head.  By  our  means  of  communlcstlon  the 
world  has  been  reduced  to  a  stage  so  small 
that  we  view  all  parts  of  it  every  day.  But 
In  condensing  our  world,  we  have  condensed 
our  news  of  it.  On  my  visits  to  Europe  the 
past  two  summers  I  discovered  that  the  peo- 
ple there  are  not  getting  a  true  and  adequate 
picture  of  America.  And  we  are  not  getting 
the  full  picture  of  other  countries.  We 
therefore  need  imagination  to  see  the  htmian 
beings  behind  the  headlines.  We  need  to  see 
the  homes  and  hearths  of  foreign  peoples, 
the  hungry  children  and  the  haggard  parents. 
We  need  Imagination  to  supplement  our  In- 
formation. 

Yes.  we  need  the  kind  of  sensitized  Imagi- 
nation which  our  Lord  had  when  he  so  Iden- 
tified Himself  with  the  poor,  the  weak,  the 
outcasts,  that  He  could  say,  "Whosoever 
hath  done  It  unto  one  of  the  least  of  these 
hath  done  It  unto  Me."  We  must  cul* 
tlvate  the  ChrlstUke  art  of  putting  our« 
■elves  In  the  places  of  other  persons  wher- 
■ver  they  live.  If  a  curtain  were  drawn 
across  this  studio  I  could  not  see  from  level 
gaae  the  persons  at  the  other  end  of  the 
room.  But  if  there  were  a  mirror  In  the 
celling  I  could  look  up  Into  the  mirror  and 
thereby  be  able  to  look  down  into  the  places 
of  those  who  sit  behind  the  curtain.  The 
world  today  Is  divided  by  ctartalns.  But 
every  time  we  look  up  to  Ood  the  Father  of 
all  men.  It  Is  as  If  we  were  gazing  Into  a 
mirror  In  the  celling  and  that  should  help 
us  to  see  better  Into  the  places  of  those  who 
,  live  In  London  or  Rome  or  Moscow  or  Nan- 
king. Tbday  In  our  churches,  aye  In  this 
service  right  now.  we  should  be  sensitising 
our  Imaginations  the  better  to  see  and  feel 
bow    life    looks    to   those   ta    oth«r    lands. 


The  Christian  peacemaker  wants  to  help 
the  needy  of  Europe  and  China  not  through 
fear  but  through  ChrlstUke  charity.  He  de- 
sires to  see  the  war-devastated  lands  re- 
stored to  decency  because  we  are  brothers 
of  the  French  and  the  Italians  and  not  be- 
cause we  are  enemies  of  the  Russians  or  any 
other  people.  And  he  believes  that  If  we 
keep  pure  our  motives  of  relief  abroad  and 
^keep  sound  our  democracy  at  home,  the 
'frightened  peoples  of  western  Epitope  and 
the  Orient  wUl  eventually  look  to  Christian 
America  and  not  to  Communist  Russia  for 
light  and  hope.  And  remember,  there  Is  no 
victory  unless  the  victors  w^ln  the  minds  and 
hearts  of  men. 

And  if  we  keep  our  conscience  and  head 
and  heart  with  Ood.  we  need  not  lose  heart 
In  this  work  of  peacemaking.  During  the 
last  war  Leon  Blum,  former  French  Premier, 
was  imprisoned  by  the  Nazis.  In  his  prison 
he  wrote  a  book.  All  for  Mankind.  In  which 
he  said:  "Nothing  esUbllshed  by  violence 
and  maintained  by  force,  nothing  that  de- 
grades humanity  and  Is  based  on  contempt 
for  personality,  can  endure."  If  Leon  Blum, 
a  great  Jew.  can  hold  to  such  a  magnificent 
faith,  certainly  the  Christian  can  do  no  lees. 
And  If  communistic  totalitarianism  like 
nazlsm  contains  these  evUs,  as  we  believe, 
then  It  cannot  endure. 

And  If  our  Bible  Is  not  a  bock  of  false 
promises  and  Christ  was  not  a  deluded 
dreamer,  then  we  can  have  faith  that  truth 
and  Justice  will  eventually  triumph,  that 
might  does  not  make  right  nor  long  secure 
It,  that  war  Is  not  Inevitable,  that  race  for 
armaments  does  not  Insure  peace,  that  world 
government  can  be  established  In  Ood's 
family  of  nations,  and  that  evil  can  be  over- 
come with  good.  I,  for  one.  refuse  to  be- 
lieve that  Christ  went  to  the  cross  for  a 
false  hope.  I  still  believe  in  Jesus  Christ 
as  King  of  Kings  and  Lord  of  Lords  And 
If  he  Is  the  Prince  of  Peace,  then  "Blessed 
are  the  peacemakers  for  they  shall  be  called 
the  children  of  Ood" 

Prayer:  O  Ood  of  peace  and  grace,  who 
hath  made  all  Thy  children  of  one  blood, 
beget  'n  us  the  spirit  of  brotherhood  and 
teach  us  the  ways  of  tnist.  Keep  our  own 
motives  pure  that  we  shall  not  Imput  mean- 
ness to  our  fellowmen.  Help  us  so  to  love 
our  own  Nation  that  we  shall  make  her 
beloved  by  others.  Move  the  hearts  of  rulers 
to  spare  their  people  the  misery  of  war  and 
turn  the  instruments  of  hate  Into  the  tools 
of  helpfulness  that  hunger  and  fear  may 
give  way  to  hope  and  happiness.  Oulde  and 
strengthen  the  United  Nations  that  the 
homeless  msy  find  homes  and  the  restless 
may  find  peace.  And  O  Ood.  take  each  one 
of  us  Into  Thy  keeping:  we  ask  through 
Jeetu  Christ  our  Lord. 


Problems  of  Independeot  Bankers 
EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  E.  MURRAY 

or  MONTANA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  April  26  (legislative  day  of 
Thursday.  April  22),  1948 

Mr.  MURRAY.  Mr.  President.  Inde- 
pendent bankers  of  the  country  have 
formed  an  association  to  oppose  monop- 
oly In  the  field  of  finance  and  generally 
to  protect  the  interests  of  independent 
bankers.  On  February  24.  1948.  the  ex- 
ecutive council  of  the  association  held 
a  meeting  in  Washington  for  the  purpose 
of  considering  its  problems  and  confer- 
ring with  representatives  of  the  Con- 
gress and  the  Government  of  the  United 
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states  on  legislation  affecting  the  na- 
tional financial  system.  At  a  dinner  held 
at  the  Willard  Hotel,  at  the  close  of  the 
meeting,  Mr.  L.  B.  McBride,  president  of 
the  association,  delivered  an  address 
which  will  be  of  Interest  to  all  of  us  who 
wish  to  preserve  a  sound  American  bank- 
ing system. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  the 
able  address  delivered  by  Mr.  McBride 
printed  In  the  Appendix  of  the  Con- 
gressional Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricord. 
as  follows:     ' 

Having  introduced  ourselves  and  our 
guests.  It  now  seems  appropriate  briefly  to 
endeavor  to  Introduce  our  association. 

Ours  Is  an  organization  conceived  In  Jus- 
tice, necessity,  and  common  Interest;  bom 
of  those  basic  principles  of  Americanism, 
without  the  continuance  of  which  the  Amer- 
ica we  have  known  cannot  long  endure;  nur- 
tured by  those  who  still  believe  In  that  free- 
dom of  opportunity,  which  has  been  the  bul- 
wark of  our  civilization  and  which  cannot 
long  survive  the  competition  of  monopoly, 
private  or  public. 

Prom  a  small  beginning  In  a  single  State. 
we  have  grown  to  Include  banks  In  11  of 
the  la  Pederal  Reserve  Districts.  Ours  Is 
an  organization  of  small,  generally  corpo- 
rate, enterprisers.  Historically  this  has  been 
a  Nation  of  enterprisers.  Monopoly  does  not 
pioneer,  rather  It  Invades  only  proven  fields. 
Of  course,  moet  of  our  landed  frontiers 
have  been  taken  into  possession.  But  otir 
frontiers  In  science.  Invention,  and  discov- 
ery— frontiers  of  the  mind  and  of  the  soul- 
have  hardly  been  touched.  If  the  present 
trend  toward  monopoly  be  continued,  one 
well  may  be  concerned  lest  these  frontiers 
never  shall  be  developed. 

Some  38  years  ago— In  1913— the  Toronto 
Star  had  this  to  say,  editorially : 

"To  this  accursed  system  of  centralized 
caplUl  and  destruction  of  local  Industry. 
Canada  sUnds  Indebted  for  a  contracted 
population  of  7.000.000  Instead  of  25.000.000 
rightfully  due  it  under  a  decentralized  sys- 
tem of  banks  designed  to  sustain,  to  breathe 
the  breath  of  life  through  the  remotest,  as 
well  as  the  most  Insulated  of  Its  parU. '  But 
Canada  did  not  do  anything  about  It. 

Of  all  monopolies,  that  of  finance  Is  the 
worst,  because  finance  lies  at  the  very  root 
of  all  enterprise.  Under  the  spell  of  monop- 
oly, we  rapidly  are  becoming  a  nation  of  em- 
ployees. Enterprises,  not  employees,  devel- 
oped and  built  this  Nation. 

It  U  thU  monopolistic  closing  of  the  fron- 
tiers of  opportunity— this  reduction  of  our 
people  to  the  status  of  employees— that  de- 
stroys our  sense  of  security  and  resulU  In  our 
growing  demand  for  state  socialism.    Private 
monopoly  affords  a  sure  foundation  for  the 
demand  for  State  socialism  and  State  monop- 
oly provides  no  real  answer  for  any  problem. 
Already  state  socialism  has  asserted  Itself 
In  all  too  many  parts  of  the  world,  nor  U 
our  own  fair  land  exempt  from  lU  presence 
or  from  loud  clamor  for  Its  extension.     Al- 
ready state  socialism  has  Invaded  our  field 
of  finance — and  that  by  act  of  Congress. 

Many  Oovernment-owned  agencies  and 
corporations  have  entered  the  banking  field. 
Numerous  other  corporations  and  agencies 
have  competed  In  that  field  with  more  or  less 
Oovernment  support.  Including  tax  exemp- 
tion. 

Private  monopoly  in  finance  expresses  it- 
self In  many  forms,  partlcvaarly  including 
branch  banking  and  the  control  of  many 
banks  through  the  instrumentality  of  hold- 
ing companies.  If  our  little  bank  could 
spread  Itself  over  moet  of  Colorado.  I  ass\ire 
you  we  would  make  Port  Collins  a  much  bet- 
ter town— and  that  at  the  expense  of  our 
neighbors. 


That  size  and  strength  are  synonymous 
terms  Is  an  argument  long  since  exploded  by 
many  a  practical  demonstration  In  times  of 
stress. 

Now  pending  In  Congress  Is  a  blU  ordinar- 
ily known  as  the  banking  holding  company 
bill.  In  the  Senate  It  is  known  as  3.  829. 
It  has  had  the  unanimous  approval  of  the 
Senate  Banking  and  Currency  Committee, 
after  lengthy  public  hearings.  Either  the 
bin  Itself  or  the  doctrine  It  proposes,  have 
been  approved  by  10  State  bankers  associa- 
tions. It  was  Indorsed  by  the  supervisors  of 
State  banks  at  their  meeting  held  In  this  city 
last  fall. 

Prom  my  point  of  view,  that  bill  Is  not 
nearly  as  strong  as  It  should  be.  But  It  dees 
propose  to  place  bank  holding  companies  un- 
der  some  Government  supervision.  It  would 
limit  holding  companies  to  the  holding  of 
bank  stocks,  if  they  are  to  hold  bank  stocks 
at  all.  It  should  be  stronger— but  it  U  a 
step  In  the  right  direction.  We  sincerely 
hope  It  may  be  enacted  Into  law. 

Some  time  ago  this  bill  was  submitted  to 
the  membership  of  the  National  FederaUon 
of  Small  Businesses.  Inc.  I  understand  It  was 
approved  by  some  96  percent  of  those  so 
voting. 

Recently  I  received  a  letter  from  a  student 
of  the  University  of  Indiana,  who  asked, 
among  other  things,  for  Information  rela- 
tive to  this  association.  Of  course  I  was  glad 
to  reply  and,  in  my  closing  paragraph,  said 
this: 

•The  bottle  which  the  Independent  Bank- 
ers Association  Is  trying  to  fight— and  In 
which  It  Is  making  all  too  little  progress- 
Is  a  battle  for  the  preservation  of  that  which 
really  is  America.  It  Is  an  effort  to  retain 
the  fundamental  freedoms  of  this  Nation. 
It  is  an  undertaking  In  which  every  forward- 
looking  young  person  has  a  very  vital  stake. 
In  short,  it  is  your  fight." 

Gentlemen  of  the  Senate:  On  behalf  of 
the  rank  and  file  of  Americans— the  vast  ma- 
jority of  our  people— permit  me  to  say  to  you 
that  we  are  being  ground  between  the  two 
millstones  of  monopoly:  Private  on  the  one 
hand;  public  on  the  other.  There  is  little  we 
can  do  about  It.  There  Is  much  you  can  do 
about  It. 

Ours  has  been  and  Is  the  greatest  Nation  on 
earth.  Whether  thte  is  to  be  true  a  genera- 
tion OT  two  hence,  well  may  depend  on  pres- 
ent conduct  and  decisions.  Those  decisions 
must  find  expression  through  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States. 

We  have  the  same  confidence  in  you  today 
that  we  had  when  we  Joined  with  millions  of 
our  fellow  Americans  In  placing  you  under 
that  heavy  responsibility  that  now  Is  yours. 
The  future  of  thU  Nation  Is  In  your  hands. 
These  are  days  of  vital  decisions. 


International  Trade  Organization  and  the 
Reciprocal  Trade  Program  Are  Supple- 
mentary to  the  Marshall  Plan 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WALTER  A.  LYNCH 

OF  NTW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday,  April  26.  1948 
Mr.  LYNCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  In- 
clude the  foUowlng  speech  by  Mr,  C.  Tyler 
Wood,  deputy  to  the  assistant  secretary 
for  economic  affairs,  before  the  New  Jer- 
sey forum  on  the  United  Nations,  Fri- 
day. March  12.  1948,  which  emphasizes 
the  importance  of  the  proposed  Interna- 


tional Trade  Organization  and  the  ex- 
tensions of  the  reciprocal  trade  agree- 
ments program  in  the  expansion  of  world 
trade  based  upon  a  revival  of  production 
in  Europe  attainable  through  the  Eu- 
ropean recovery  program: 

INTBBNATIONAL    TRADE    ORGANIZATION    AND    THE 
HECIPEOCAL    TRADl    AOREEMINTS    PROGRAM 

In  the  Department  of  State  we  are  con- 
stantly aware  of  the  fact  that  foreign  policy 
logically  falls  Into  two  categories — long-term 
and  short-term.  The  long-term  policies  are 
those  which  crc  as  stable  and  as  permanent 
as  the  traditions  of  the  American  people. 
They  are  the  guldeposts  of  our  democracy. 
In  order  to  meet  the  ever-chanelng  world 
situation,  however,  we  are  constantly  formu- 
lating short-term  policies  which  involve  a 
myriad  of  day-to-day  negotiations  with  other 
nations  and  peoples.  These  short-term  poli- 
cies, in  order  to  be  effective,  must  always  lie 
within  the  structure  of  our  long-term  poli- 
cies and  must  always  reflect  the  desires  and 
aspirations  of  the  Amerlctm  people.  They 
must  be  admlnUtered  within  th*  framework 
of  established  traditions  and  the  constitu- 
tional processes  of  this  democracy. 

The  European  recovery  program  essentially 
Involves  short-term  policy.  It  Is  a  plan  to 
assist  the  16  nations  who  are  working  to- 
gether to  achieve  a  self-sustaining  economy 
In  Europe  by  a  definite  date— 1»52  To  the 
extent,  however,  that  the  individual  and  co- 
operative efforts  of  these  nations  result  In 
monetary  and  fiscal  reforms,  and  In  the  ex- 
tension of  trading  areas  t^lrough  customs 
unions,  the  results  of  the  European  recovery 
program  will  be  long-run  results.  Further- 
more, the  success  of  tlie  European  recovery 
program  will  have  substantlaJ  meaning  far 
beyond  1952  In  terms  of  the  prosperity  which 
nations  of  the  world  will  be  able  to  enjoy 
and  the  atmosphere  of  security  In  which  to 
enjoy  It.  Nevertheless,  the  European  recov- 
ery program  Is  an  Immediate  and  relatively 
short-term  operation. 

Of  a  more  clearly  long-term  nature  is  our 
active  participation  In  the  founding  of  the 
United  Nations  and  oiu  continuing  support 
of  It.  Here  is  a  clear  example  of  a  deter- 
mination now  and  for  the  longer  future  to 
pursue  with  other  nations  a  policy  of  seek- 
ing to  create  a  peaceful  world  founded  on 
principles  of  Justice,  tolerance,  and  respect 
for  the  rights  of  others.  One  of  the  reasons 
for  this  policy  U  the  close  parallel  between 
the  principles  on  which  our  country  was 
founded  and  the  motives  which  called  this 
new  Organization  Into  l>elng.  We  believe 
that  the  United  Nations  provides  man  with 
hU  best  hope  for  a  Just  and  peaceful  world: 
we  liave  given  It  our  vlgoroiu  support,  and 
we  shaU  continue  to  do  so. 

Recognizing  that  mutubl  economic  prob- 
lems as  well  as  political  differences  require 
cooperative  solution  if  peace  Is  to  be  pre- 
served, the  United  States  supported  inclu- 
sion in  the  United  Nations  of  an  Economic 
and  Social  CouncU.    ThU  agency  coordinates 
the  work  of  a  number  of  existing  speclallaed 
international    economic    agencies    and    has 
sponsored  the  creation  of  new  ones  as  needed. 
One  of  the  agencies  which  it  is  sponsoring  is 
the  proposed  International  Trade  Organiza- 
tion.   While  the  machinery  of  ITO  Is  neces- 
sarUy  intricate  the  underlying  objective  can 
be  simply  stated.    It  seeks  to  establish  eco- 
nomic rules  of  fair  play  that  are  designed  to 
create  an  expanded  and  mutually  profitable 
world  trade.    It  Is  based  on  the  belief  that 
people  can  accomplish  more  by  working  to- 
gether than  they  can  by  working  at  cross 
purposes.    To  understand  fully  the  vital  role 
the   International   Trade   Organization   wlU 
assume,  It  Is  necessary  to  review  some  of  the 
factors  which  called  It  Into  being. 

Between  the  two  World  Wars,  most  nsUons 
applied  increasingly  rigid  controls  on  for^gn 
trade  In  what  they  conceived  to  be  their  own 
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and  with  Little  regard  to  the  effect 
I.     When  other   nation*  felt  such 
injured    or    dlacrlminatad    agalnat 
retaliated    in    Iclnd.     Some  de- 
uaed  trade  control*  and  currency 
tlons  to  wage  economic  warfare  for 
purposes.     Whatever   the   motive, 
t  was  a  whirlpool  pattern  of  restric- 
and    counteraction    that    con- 
trade  within   progressively   narrow- 
ts      This  was   the   dangerous   trend 
United  States  sought  to  reverse  by 
reciprocal  trad*  agr««nent8 — a  pur- 
I  .cbieved  with  som*  degree  of  success 
outbreak  of  war  brought  almost  all 
trade  to  an  abrupt  halt. 

trade    barriers    in    various    Im- 
paru  of  the  world  resulted  from  the 
Its  after  aflecu.    The  war  left  many 
from  their  production  severely  cur- 
Their  import  needs  were  greater,  but 
allUity  to  export  was  less.    The  United 
was    almost    the    only    source    from 
many    supplies    could    be    obtained, 
countries   thus  bad   to  buy  from  tbe 
States,  at  a  time  when  their  dollar  re- 
arers dwindling,  anc:  found  themselves 
o  exclude  all  import*  but  thoss  most 
nesded. 

beeams  necessary  for  tbe  countries 

p-estest  pressure  to  stop  paying  out 

freely  in  exctumge  for  their  own  ctir- 

This  meant  virtually  an  end  to  one 

a  buying  more  from  another  than  It 

that  country,  and  an  end  to  Anancing 

dl^erence  out  of  surplus  sccumulatlons 

third  ctirrcncy.     Cach  country  wsa 

#tth  a  need  to  strike  a  separate  balance 

trade  with  nearly  every  other  country 

adjustments  In  this  balanctng  process 

uward — progrsaslvely  and  InexoreMy 

the  levels  vt  exporu  of  those  eoun- 

wlilcb  have  the  smallest  volume  of  goods 

t.     This  process  has  a  tremendous 

a  reducing   total   trade  volume.     At 

time  It  sllmlnatee  normal  eoBpetl* 

mhrk»t  frirccs  In  the  choice  of  eoufcee 

pens  the  way  to  all  kinds  of  Don- 

Itoe  natural  flow 

the  reauittng 

M  aattoo  ImpoilBf  Umm  reetrlC' 
hae  tbe  iltusloa  Itel  tbey  mc 
end  offer  a  way  out  at  H*  eeooomie 
!••      There  has  been  too  HMMll  pest 
4nee  with  restrtctionUm  (or  eudb  hmm- 
have  sny  staodlat  M  mors  than  ten- 
expedients      The  difBculty   U.   bow- 
once  forced  Into  the  grip  ot  tbe 
required  by  Um  iffart  to  balance 
ly   their   trade  MeooBU   with   each 
latton — •  procedure  called   bilateral- 
nations  bare  tbe  economic  strength 
•^anded  to  reverse  the  procees  and  to 
way   back   to   multilateral   trade. 
,  grave  danger  existed  that  the 
syntem  of  bilateralism  might  become 
ntly  fastened  upon  the  world  to  the 
rlment.  not  only  of  those  countrtee 
in  the  toils  of  the  system,  but  of  our 
IrtterraU  In  the  United  SUtes  as  well. 
United  States  alone  possessed  tbe  eco- 
strength  to  lead  the  way  beck.     We 
made  the  initial  suggestion  that  an 
and  coordinated  attack  on  ex- 
trade  barriers  be  made  by   as  many 
as   possible.     We   urged   that   this 
effort   tM   under  the  sponsor- 
tbe  ■eeaoaic  and  Social  Council  of 
Uhlt«d  Nations.     The  Council   has  ef- 
KUlded  the  work  of  the  past  2  years 
has  been  designed  to  reduce  present 
to  trade  and  to  limit  the  restrictions 
trade  of  the  future, 
and    heartening    progress    has    been 
In  the  first  place,  we  are  now  very 
)  securing  intematiooal  agreement  to 
it  principles  of  fair  eoadurt  of  trade, 
rules  limiting  as  narrowly  as  pos- 
1  he  use  of  nontarlff  barriers  to  trade, 
quantitative  qxiota  restrictions,  dls- 
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criminatory  internal  taxes,  burdensome  cus- 
toms regiilatlons  and  the  like.  These  prin- 
ciples of  fair  conduct  are  embodied  In  a  draft 
charter  for  an  International  Trade  Organl- 
xation.  which  also  includes  a  plan  for  an  or- 
faDlMtlon  to  Interpret  and  watch  over  en- 
fateeaMnt  of  the  rules.  Secondly,  we  have 
secured  agreement  with  22  other  nations  on 
wlde-Apread  specific  reductions  in  tariffs  and 
other  reductions  of  trade  barriers.  The  tarlfl 
reductions  and  other  concessions  are  con- 
tained in  the  general  agreement  on  tariffs  and 
Uade. 

As  to  the  first  of  these — the  International 
Trade  Organization — the  United  Nations  Con- 
ference on  Trade  and  Employment  at  Habana 
is  bringing  to  a  successful  close  tbe  long  and 
arduous  task  of  drafting  the  Charter,  which 
has  Initially  proposed  by  the  American  Gov- 
ernment In  Novemt>er  1945.  Before  becoming 
aflective.  the  Habana  Charter  will  have  to  be 
aubmltted  to  the  governments  concerned  for 
their  Bcceptance. 

Analysis  of  the  draft  Charter,  which  Is 
necessarily  complex  and  technical  in  view  of 
the  wide  range  and  nature  of  the  subject 
matter  with  which  It  deals,  would  take  more 
time  than  is  available  here  tonight.  I  can. 
however,  emphasize  the  (act  that  what  the 
Charter  contains  la  Important  to  every  pru- 
<taoer  and  consumer  in  this  country.  Tbe 
basic  purpose  of  the  proposed  ITO,  Is  to 
sssure  the  orderly  and  mutually  profitable 
development  of  world  trade.  It  is  designed 
to  provide  a  recognized  authority,  with  agreed 
rules  and  procedures,  to  guide  the  conduct  of 
natlona  In  their  economic  dealings  It  Is 
intended  to  curb  selfish  and  willful  economic 
•ctkMie  which  would  disturb  t^ide  relation- 
ships and  prove  harmful  to  the  common 
cause  of  peace  and  prosperity.  It  foresees 
reduction  of  srtificlal  barriers  to  trade  and 
elimination  of  arbitrary  restrainU  that 
impede  the  natural  flow  and  expansion  ot 
world  trade.  In  short,  the  ITO  U  snother 
and  important  element  in  the  cooperative 
effort  to  Integrate  the  resources,  energies,  and 
wills  of  all  peoples  to  build  a  betUr.  peaceful 
world 

Without  waiting  for  tba  establuhment  of 
the  ITO,  a  direct  attack  wss  made  last  sum- 
mer  at  Geneva  on  a  wide  range  of  specific 
Uriff  berrlers.  A  general  sgreement  on  tariffs 
Ml4  trade  wee  negotiated  bv  ihs  United  fltstee 
end  92  other  natlotts.  The  countrie*  eon- 
eerned  tuount  (or  more  than  three -((mrths 
of  all  intemetUmel  trade.  By  the  terms 
of  this  sgreement,  ronceeslons  wers  mads  by 
tbe  2t  countries  on  products  accounting  for 
two-thirds  of  their  trade  Tbeee  concessloi;* 
comprised  reductions  In  duties  on  some  prod- 
ucts, guaranties  not  to  Incrsase  prevailing 
low  rates  on  others,  and  the  binding  of  exist- 
ing free  treatment  of  still  others 

We  are  particularly  glad  also  thst  the  gen- 
eral agreement  eliminates  or  reduces  many 
trade  preferences.  In  the  past  the  system  (d 
preferences  has  too  often  meant  that  because 
our  produce  was  required  to  pay  higher  duty 
than  like  produce  of  preferred  areas,  our 
goods  were  shut  out  entirely  from  formerly 
Urge  msrkets.  TbU  situation  wlU  now  be 
greatly  improved. 

The  United  States  obtained  tariff  reduc- 
tions ftom  other  countries  on  producu  that 
in  19»  accounted  for  gMO.OOO.OOO  of  our 
exports.  In  exchange  we  granted  tariff  re- 
ductions on  products  that  constituted  about 
•aOO.000.000  of  our  imporU  in  1939.  We  also 
bound,  i.  e..  agreed  not  to  increase,  existing 
rates  of  duty  or  free  entry  on  approximately 
$1,250,000,000  of  our  1039  Impctts  and  ob- 
tained almllar  conceeslons  from  other  coun- 
tries to  a  substantially  equivalent  extent. 
All  In  all  this  agreement,  with  Its  appro- 
priate general  provlsioiu,  Is  a  landmark  In 
commercial  history. 

The  agreement  has  already  been  made  ef- 
fective by  countries  conducting  about  85 
percent  of  the  total  tiade  of  the  negotiating 
group,  and  the  others  WlU  no  doubt  Join 
In  applying  the  agreement  as  soon  as  their 


conatitutional  procedures  permit.  Mean- 
time, other  countries  may  secure  peimanent 
enjoyment  of  the  rates  negotiated  under 
the  general  agreement  on  tariffs  and  trade 
by  themselves  negotiating  equivalent  tarlfl 
concessions  with  the  countries  which  con- 
cluded the  agreement. 

The  United  States  U  giving  effect  to  the 
General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade  un- 
der the  Reciprocal  Trade  Agreements  Act. 
which  has  been  an  eatabllshed  element  of 
American  policy  since  1934.  when  It  was 
fathered  and  first  administered  by  lir.  Cor- 
dell  Hull.  The  act,  m  you  know,  authorlxes 
the  President  within  specified  procedures  to 
exchange  selective  concessions  In  United 
States  tariffs  for  equivalent  concessions  from 
other  countries. 

Special  emphasis  Is  placed  on  the  Influ- 
ence which  our  activity  under  this  program 
has  had  upon  the  trade  policies  of  other 
countries.  First,  in  exchange  lor  every  con- 
cession we  have  made,  other  countries  have 
made  concessions  in  return,  so  that  In  all 
case*  at  least  one  other  ocuntry's  Urlff  has 
been  llberallxed.  Moreover,  when  the  au- 
thority is  used  for  participation  In  simulta- 
neous negotiations  among  a  number  of  coun- 
tries all  of  tbe  participating  countries  nego- 
tiate additional  tariff  concessions  among 
themselves,  further  promoting  the  lowering 
of  tariffs  and  trade  barriers  throughout  the 
world.  That  is  exactly  what  was  done  at 
Geneva  In  the  general  agreement  on  tariffs 
and  trade. 

Tbe  opening  up  of  world  markets  achieved 
by   tbu   agreement    benefiU   the    American 
economy  in  two  ways.     It  helps  to  guarantee 
the   future   of    American    export    trade.     It 
helps  also  to  bring  sbout   the  grester   Im- 
porU which  tbe  United  States  should  look 
(orwsrd  to  consuming  In  the  future.     Pull 
production   and   higher   consumption   levels 
by  our  growing  population  call  for  a  greater 
supply  of  all  goods.  Including  Imports.     Ulti- 
mately tbe  continuation  of  efficient  levels  of 
production  In  American   Industries  produc- 
ing for  export  sIm)  depends  upon  ripanelon 
of  imports.     In  addition,  such  expansion  will 
iBMh  mton  ottileu  (or  rsviving  European 
pntn$Uem  m4  a  speedier  end  to  tmr  re- 
flOfery  ssslatanee     In  short,  It  la  la  OUT  own 
Interest  that  imporu,  which  sinM  tbe  war 
bare  laoMl  mwWIWlHr  St  MUatf  asporte, 
be  brotiim  laM  MMdr  MUaaM  with  eiporte. 
Tbe  meaettres  of  which  I  havs  been  speak- 
ing—the  Reciprocal  Trade   Agreements   Act 
and  the  Inurnatlonal  Trade  Organ irat Ion— 
will   not   bring   abtmt   Improvement    In   the 
world's  business  affairs  overnight.    We  do  not 
expect,  and  do  not  want,  for  example,  to  In- 
crease exports  beyond  their  present  level,  but. 
rather,  to  Ituure  against  a  sbsrp  curtailment 
of  markets  a  few  years  hence.     Also,  these 
measures  must  be  used  In  conjunction  with 
other  internstional  agencies,  such  as  the  In- 
ternational   Monetary    Fund,    the    Interna- 
tional Bank,   the  United  Nations  Economic 
and  Social  Coimcll.  and  the  Food  and  Agri- 
culture Organization,  In  the  laborious  taak 
of   undoing   the  mischief   caused    by    unre- 
strained economic  nationalism  and  Intensi- 
fied by  the  destructive  forces  of  war.     The 
fact  is  tbst  the  mechsniam  of  world  trade 
has  been  well-nigh  wrecked,  and  It  will  re- 
quire the  utmost  patience,  good  will,  and  In- 
dustry to  put  It  In  gccd  repair  and  get  It  Into 
elBclent  operation  again. 

Freer  world  trade  will  lead  to  a  great  ex- 
pansion In  the  production,  distribution,  and 
consumption  of  goods  throughout  tbe  world, 
which  Is  In  tbe  Interest  of  all  countries,  in- 
cluding our  own.  The  world's  needs  are 
neither  constant  nor  fixed.  Trade  grows  on 
trade.  Sound  development  of  the  world's  re- 
sources, wherever  located.  Increases  world 
trade.  The  United  States  is  now  tbe  world's 
greatest  industrial  nation.  Nevertheless,  we 
have  nothing  to  lose  and  everything  to  gain 
from  the  sound  industriallxatlon  of  other 
peaceful  nations.  The  highly  developed  na- 
tions have  always  been  our  best  customers. 
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Finally,  and  most  Important.  Is  the  fact 
that  an  expanded  world  trade  will  bring  not 
only  a  greater  degree  of  prosperity,  but  with 
It  a  strengthening  of  the  foundations  of  free 
institutions.  Experience  has  taught  ub  that 
the  United  States  cannot  be  an  island  of  se- 
curity in  an  insecure  world — that  we  cannot 
remain  tbe  only  free  and  prosperous  coun  try- 
in  a  world  of  destitution  and  despondency. 
History  proves  that  trade  is  one  of  the  oldest 
and  best  means  of  combating  isolationism 
and  miaunderetiaiMMngs  and  of  creating  a 
common  bond  among  peoples.  Equally,  de- 
nial of  opportunity  for  trade  expansion  is 
almost  bound  to  produce  deep-seated  an- 
taeonlamB. 

Today  tbe  United  States  is  dedicated  to  the 
task  of  expanding  world  productivity  and 
trade.  We  do  so  because  we  know  of  no  better 
way  of  achierlng  world  stability,  world  pros- 
perity, and  endtn-lng  peace.  We  know  that 
we  cannot  achieve  peace  or  prosperity  for 
ouiaelvee  alone.  That  is  why  we  are  actively 
eooparattng  with  other  nations  In  tbe  com- 
mon ptirsuit  of  these  objectives.  The  Euro- 
pean recovery  program  is  Intended  to  provide 
the  means  for  a  revival  of  production  In 
Burope.  It  is  thus  an  Important  and  Im- 
■Mdhite  step  toward  our  goal  The  coopera- 
tive effort  to  Isy  the  foundations  for  an  ex- 
pended world  trade  through  the  Intema- 
tk>nal  Trade  Orfianlzatlon  Is  a  longer-range 
approach  to  the  same  goal. 

Our  venture  Is  bold  and  It  Is  not  without 
risk,  but  I  believe  that  if  we  follow  the  pro- 
grams outlined  here  today,  both  we  and  those 
other  nations  who  have  given  convincing  evl- 
tfeose  of  their  devotion  to  the  cause  of  free- 
Ann  and  their  will  to  succeed  with  us  in  this 
great  endeavor  will  be  well  on  the  road  toward 
a  better  world. 


Reatons    Why   the    Federal   Olee   Lawi 
Moald  Be  Rdahied 


IXTEN8I0N  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HAROLD  C.  HAGEN 

or  MiHMaeoTA 

IN  TllE  HOUdB  or  REPlllfflirrATIVli 

Monday.  AprU  28,  194t 

Mr  HAOEN  Mr.  Bpeakfr,  my  dlrtrict 
If  overwhelmingly  an  agricultural  dis- 
trict In  the  MlnneaoU  Ninth  U««  part 
of  the  great  Red  River  Valley,  luiown 
over  the  world  as  the  breadbasket  of 
the  world.  Our  farmers  produce  pota- 
toes used  for  seed  In  all  lands;  much 
grain  and  poultry,  thousands  of  tons  of 
sugar  beets  and  a  majority  of  them  sells 
milk  products  to  creameries  and  cheese 
factories. 

Our  MinnesoU  farmers  do  not  fear 
fair  competition  against  their  butter, 
since  It  rank."*  among  the  finest  In  the 
world.  We  sympathize  with  efforts  of 
the  South  to  bring  up  their  economy  and 
we  know  that  If  the  general  economies 
level  of  the  Nation  Is  raised  that  It  helps 
all  the  people  In  every  State. 

I  repeat  we  do  not  fear  honest  and  fair 
competition  with  our  butter.  But  the 
trouble  Is  that,  when  oleomargarine  Is 
colored  artfully,  that  It  often  Is  served 
to  persons  who  think  they  are  getting 
butter. 

The  National  Cooperative  Milk  Pro- 
ducers Federation  has  prepared  a  very 
f\ne  summary  of  nine  reasons  why  the 
Federal  oleomargarine  laws  should  be 
retained.  I  am  going  to  insert  that  sum- 
mary in  the  RicoRD  today  in  the  hope 


that  every  Member  of  this  House  will 
read  It  before  the  final  vote  to  repeal  the 
oleomargarine  taxes.  It  is  something 
that  can  be  read  in  a  few  minutes,  and  I 
am  sure  if  you  do  analyze  it  fairly  that 
there  will  be  sufficient  votes  to  retain  the 
oleomargarine  taxes  as  they  are  and 
protect  that  fine  food  product  known  as 
butter. 
Here  is  the  summary : 

NINE    E£A60MS    WHY    THE    FTHEKAL    OLEO    LAWS 
SHOULD   BE    BCTAUnn) 

Present  Federal  oleomargarine  laws  pro- 
vide for  a  one-fourth-cent-per-pound  tax  on 
the  uncolored  product  and  a  10-cent-per- 
pound  tax  on  the  colored.  They  also  pro- 
vide for  occupational  taxes  of  »600  a  year 
on  manufacturers.  M80  on  wholesalers,  and 
$48  on  retailers  of  colored  and  uncolored 
oleomargarine.  On  wholesalers  of  only  un- 
colored oleomargarine  the  taxes  are  $300  a 
year.  Tbe  retailer  of  uncolored  oleo  pays  a 
tax  of  only  46  a  year. 
Tbeee  laws  should  be  retained  t>ecatMe: 
1.  They  harm  no  one.  They  are  not  bur- 
densome to  manufacttirers.  handlers,  or  con- 
sumers. The  trivial  benefits  th?.t  might  be 
derived  from  their  repeal  would  be  far  out- 
weighed by  the  damage  to  our  agricultural 
economy  and  to  the  consumers'  Interests. 

Proof  that  the  laws  are  not  restrictive  to 
the  oleomargarine  Industry  is  the  fact  that 
since  1941  oleo  sales  have  more  than  doubled; 
reUll  outlets  have  increased  84  percent. 
These  arc  the  figures  of  the  Btireau  of  In- 
tpmal  Revenue.  The  same  authority  shows 
^me  200,000  retail  oleo  outlete— about  every 
other  food  store  In  the  Nation. 

As  for  the  constimers'  Interests,  no  one 
pavs  the  10-ccnt  tax  unless  oleo  Is  purchased 
yellow.  The  one-fourth-cent-per-pound  tax 
Is  paid  by  the  mantiXacturer  and  In  a  negli- 
gible amount  per  capita.  The  old  conten- 
tion that  the  home  coloring  of  oleo  is  t«llous 
and  wasteful  no  longer  toolds  water.  Modern 
packaging  enables  a  housewife  who  wants 
yellow  oleomargarine  Ut  color  It  easily, 
quickly,  and  wlUimit  wasU. 

3.  mipmi  at  tiM  Uwe  would  open  tbe  doors 
to  fraud  upon  the  oonsuming  puMlo. 

Many  beltevs  that  fraud  is  not  poMlble  In 
•ubniiiiiting  aoUired  oteo  for  butter  because 
ot  the  exiHienee  of  the  pure  food  and  drug 
laws.  AetuaUy,  these  Uws  bare  no  jurlMlle* 
tlon  as  long  as  the  frauds  are  practiced  with- 
in BtaU  borders.  Only  through  the  opera- 
tion o(  preesnt  federal  tai  Uws  can  ths 
Oovernment  reacb  within  BtaU  borders  to 
suppress  and  prosecute  fraudulent  practices. 
To  permit  colored  oleo  without  the  pres- 
ent regulatory  laws  would  invite  widespread 
substitution  of  an  Inexpensive  yellow  Imi- 
tation for  a  genuine  product.  Among  tbe 
thousands  of  handlers  of  oleo — In  ware- 
houses, trucks,  stores,  restaurants,  and  else- 
whcc«— there  would  be  tboee  who  ooold  not 
reetot  this  lure  of  eaay  money. 

3.  Bepeal  of  the  laws  would  serloiuly  dam- 
age an  Important  segment  of  American  agri- 
culture and  threaten  the  Nation's  dietary 
standards. 

Uncontrolled  and  ruthless  competition  of 
a  low-cost  product  In  almost  Identical  Imi- 
tation of  butter  would  hurt  butter  prices 
and  drive  many  farmers  out  g<  dairying. 
Unfortunately  those  who  say  "Let  tbe  con- 
sumers drink  mUk"  do  not  have  the  answer 
to  this  dilemma. 

To  have  enough  milk  to  meet  fluid  de- 
mands in  the  alack  season  requires  more 
than  enough  milk  in  the  flush  season.  Some 
of  this  excess  must  go  into  butter.  Without 
a  butter  outlet  farmers  would  cut  their 
herds  toward  tbe  point  where  there  would  be 
Insufflcient  fluid  milk  In  the  8la<*  eeaeon. 
Cattle  numbers  would  continue  to  decline. 
In  the  final  analysis  the  question  is  whether 
America  Is  to  continue  its  meat  and  milk 
products  diet,  or  revert  largely  to  a  grain 
and  field  crop  subsistence. 


4.  Repeal  of  the  oleo  laws  wotild  not  bene- 
fit any  segment  of  American  agriculture. 

Soybean  oil  and  cottonseed  oil  bring  no 
more  when  sold  for  oleomargarine  than  when 
sold  for  other  uses.  If  the  oleo  market  dis- 
appeared, the  other  cutlets  would  stUl  be 
available.  As  it  is,  the  oleo  Industry  ac- 
counts for  only  5  percent  of  the  farm  re- 
turns from  soybeans  and  only  IVi  percent 
of  the  farm  returns  for  tbe  total  cotton 
crop.  Even  In  its  total,  cottonseed  oil  ac- 
counts lor  only  7.26  percent  of  tbe  cotton 
crop  value.  Of  this.  3.27  percent  comes  from 
tbe  sliortenlng  Indtistry  and  2.54  percent 
from  other  uses. 

6.  Repeal  of  the  laws  would  be  costly  to 
consumers. 

Already  (in  the  city  of  Washington.  D.  C . 
for  example  I  colored  oleo  has  sold  on  tbe 
same  day  at  14  to  20  cents  per  pound  more 
than  uncolored  brands.  The  tax  is  only  10 
cents  per  pound. 

II  present  laws  were  rep)ealed.  the  produc- 
tion of  colored  oleo  could  he  expected  to  vir- 
tually displace  uncolored  oleo.  There  would 
be  nothing  to  prevent  the  colored  product 
from  being  sold  at  subsUntlally  higher  prices 
than  tbe  uncolored— with  little  or  none  of 
the  uncolored  avaUable.  At  the  same  time 
the  price  spread  between  colored  oleomar- 
garine and  butter  might  be  great  enough  to 
accomplish  the  primary  ptirpoee  of  the  oleo 
interesta— to  drive  butter  from  the  table- 
spread  market. 

6.  Other  laws  already  give  oleomargarine 
a  disproportionate  competitive  advantage 
over  butter. 

Oleomargarine  already  has  been  given  com- 
petitive privileges  which  are  denied  to  butter. 
It  may  be  fortified  with  vitamins,  flav<»ed 
with  buttet  flavor,  and  preserved  with  ben- 
Eoate  of  soda.  None  of  these — nor  any  other 
extraneous  substances— may  be  added  to 
butter. 

7  Other  imlUtlons  of  good  butter  are 
taxed;  why  should  oleo  be  exempted? 

Adulterated  buttrr— which,  like  oleo.  Is  an 
Imitation  of  good  butter— carTlen  the  nnma 
per  pound  ta«  and  the  earns  manufacturer*, 
wboleealert,  and  retdllors  ooevpatkmal  tases 
as  tfOM  oolONd  olao,  lUnovn---  -  pr»»ceie 
DtttMr  «rrtM  ttot  sMM  pw  p>  »«>«»' 

eoloTMlolflO.  Tbort  to  no «•'  mm- 

M|MioRfto«Mbena4l«foroi'  <rtM 

I,  Ol^wanartne  t«  not  onuaad  u»  t»ie 
eotor  yellow,  ^  _^^^ 

The  cUlm  that  ola^j  has  as  much  ngn%  a» 
butUrr  to  the  cdUtr  yellon^  U  false,  Olao  In 
this  country  Is  produced  from  tbe  oUe  of 
cottonseed  and  soybeans.  The  oleo  Induatry 
claims  it  must  bleach  these  olU  white  be- 
eatiee  of  Federal  lawa.  The  real  reaeon  U: 
when  cottonseed  oUs  are  turned  Into  fat  they 
become  gray;  and  when  eoybean  oils  are 
ttimed  Into  fat  they  beeone  green.  8o  to 
have  a  unlforijn  color  the  oleo  manufacturers 
must  bleach  out  the  gray  and  green  colors. 
It  Is  Impoealble  to  produoe  a  natural  yellow 
oleomargarine  from  domestic  oils. 

Butur.  on  the  other  hand.  Is  always  yel- 
low—although at  eome  aeasons  ot  the  year 
it  Is  lees  yellow  than  at  others.  When  color 
is  added  to  butter  it  U  for  the  sake  of  tml- 
formlty— not  for  the  purpose  of  making  It 
look  |tt<t  some  other  product.  In  tests  run 
at  the  University  of  Wisconsin  on  four  com- 
mercial mUk  supplies.  It  was  found  that  tbe 
natural  color  of  butter  is  at  its  lowest  ebb 
during  March  and  April.  Even  at  this  low 
ebb,  it  never  went  below  2J0  Lovlbond  tin- 
tometer tmlts.  Oleomargarine  becomes  sub- 
ject to  tbe  lO-cent  color  tax  when  it  exceeds 
1.6  Lovlbond  units  of  yellow  and  red  com- 
bined. 

9.  Repeal  of  the  oleo  laws  would  set  tbe 
precedent  for  other  imitation  foods. 

The  relative  nutritional  values  ot  oleo- 
margarine and  butter  bas  no  bearing  on  tbe 
repeal  o<  tbe  oleo  statutes.  Kven  If  oleo- 
margarine were  identical  In  nutritional 
values  with  butter,  tbe  repeal  of  the  laws 
would  set  a  dangerous  precedent.  Such  ac- 
tions would  establish  the  phUosophy  that  an 
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food    product   achieves   full    legal 
If  It  la  nutritionally  equivalent 
it  imitates.     The  flood  gates 
down  to  a  whole  category  of  aimu- 
producta  such   as   filled   cheeae, 
cream,  and  filled  milk.    CXir  stand- 
food    products    would    be    undeter- 
rmiUtions  and  substitutions  would 
our  food  industries. 
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Monday.  April  26.  1948 

^ADOWSKI.     Mr.  Speaker,  under 

'.xtend  my  remark.s  in  the  Ric- 

i.sh  to  include  the  following  ar- 

Neal  Stanford  that  appeared  in 
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IN     AMXaiCAN     rOREICN     POLICT 
MtBSAGI    raOM    WAaHINGTCN 

(By  Neal  Stanford) 
. — Circle  June  13  on  your  cal 


Duriifg  the  14  years  since  it  waa  paaaed.  it 
a  symbol  to  the  rest  of  the  world 
s  wlllingnesa  to  cooperate  ecu- 
in  the  world. 
cooperation  has  been  expressed  not 
bilateral  agreemenu  under  this  act. 
I  .pparent  in  the  creation  of  the  World 
Monetary  Fund  in  1945.  It  was 
evident  in  passage  of  ERP. 
fall  It  waa  made  clear  at  Geneva 
I  nations,  doing  75  percent  of  the 
trade,  taade  mutual  tariS  conces- 
bilUor^  of  dollars'  worth  of  trade. 
obvious  at  Habana.  thia  March,  lu 
of  the  International  Trade  Or- 
on  that  would  extend  America's 
trade-agreementa  program. 
It  ca^  b«  said  that  the  administration  is 
g*nuln<  ly  worried  over  the  possibility  of 
gettin?  the  act  extended  another  3  years. 
Its  con:ern  stems  from  the  fact  that  the 
Republ  cans  now  control  Congress,  and  It 
the  Republicana  who  in  the  past 
the  opposition  to  this  approach  to 
cooperation, 
haa  t>een  renewed  four  tlmea.  In 
the  four  Instances,  a  majority  of  the 
in  Congreas  have  opposed  the 
.  Tbe  only  time  the  Republicana.  aa 
appreved.  the  record  ahows.  waa 
tbe  war  and  when  tbe  act  waa  ex- 
for  a  rather  than  3  years. 

seems    reason,    then,    for    the    ad- 
tion'a  alarm  and  concern. 
Congress  fall  to  renew  the  Trade 
Act.  it  would  put  Itaelf  in  the 
position    of    piusalm   on   others 
Is  imprepared  to  do  Itself.     For  in 
leglalatlon.    written    by    this   Con- 
:here    is    a    clause    i  eqiillHn    the    IS 
countrlea  to  "eooparate  to  re- 
^arrtara    to    trade    among    themselves 
other  countries."    As  one  adminls- 
l  put  It.  "Does  Congress  not  in- 
tend tij  practice  what  It  jweachesr* 


Actually,  the  administration's  fears  are  not 
■o  much  that  Congreas  will  let  the  trade 
agreements  program  go  by  default,  as  that 
the  Hill  will  load  such  crippling  amend- 
ments on  It  as  to  make  It  useless. 

There  are  three  approaches  the  opposition 
In  Congress  la  expected  to  take  to  draw  the 
teeth  from  the  present  act. 

First  Is  to  require  some  measure  of  com- 
fiaratlve  production  costs  in  tariff  negotia- 
tlona  that  would  doom  agreement.  For 
there  Is  no  recognized  standard  for  meaaur- 
Ing  costs,  the  factors,  and  conditions  varying 
so  greatly  from  country  to  country. 

leeopd  la  to  insist  that  each  agreement  get 
oongTMalonal  approval,  thus  scaring  off  all 
interested.  Now.  with  the  Executive  given 
the  power  to  write  agreements  of  its  own. 
foreign  powers  do  not  face  the  prospect  of 
having  montha  of  negotiation  vetoed  liy  a 
tuiplcious  Congreas. 

Third.  Congreaa  may  suggest  renewal  of 
the  act — but  for  a  alngle  year,  rather  than 
the  normal  three. 

Or  it  could  be  a  combination  of  these  three 
approaches  that  would  characterize  Repub- 
lican stratagem. 

According  to  Gallup  polls,  a  substantial 
majority  of  the  American  people  favor  ex- 
tension of  the  Trade  Agreemenu  Act.  And. 
interestingly  enough,  practically  as  many  of 
those  who  indicated  they  were  Republicans 
approved  the  program  aa  did  their  Demo- 
cratic brethren. 

The  OOP  leadership,  then,  that  would  re- 
peal this  program  appears  somewhat  less 
than  representative  of  graas-roots  sentiment. 
For  that  reason,  aa  much  as  any.  perhaps. 
th!  administration  expects  the  opposition  to 
try  to  hamstring  the  act  with  amendments 
rather  than  permit  It  to  expire.  Its  enemies 
would  like  the  fruits  of  defeat  without  tbe 
blame  for  surrender. 

Fortunately,  the  administration  Is  work- 
ing to  break  down  some  of  this  congressional 
opposition  to  the  trade  program  It  is  work- 
ing quietly  and  under  cover  to  convince 
doubling  Congressmen  of  the  acts  merit. 
Primarily,  it  hopes  to  Impress  on  all  and 
sundry  that  failure  to  renew,  or  renewal 
with  crippling  amendments,  would  be  looked 
on  abroad  as  surrender  of  American  leader- 
ship in  this  field. 


Bureaa  of  the  Budfet 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATrVES 

Monday.  April  26.  1948 

Mr.  HEBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  tonight 
I  am  making  a  radio  address  from  Wash- 
ington to  New  Orleans  through  the  f acili- 
Ues  of  WNOE. 

Although  my  address  tonight  will  be 
directed  primarily  to  the  people  of  New 
Orleans  I  believe  the  subject  to  be  of 
interest  to  everybody  in  the  United 
States  no  matter  where  they  reside. 

I  think  too  that  the  Members  of  this 
Hou?e  should  sit  up  and  take  cognizance 
of  a  situation  which  is  fast  becoming 
more  and  more  deplorable. 

Just  how  long  are  we  going  to  sit  Idly 
by  and  let  the  autocratic  bureaus  of 
this  country  take  over  responsibilities 
and  duties  which  t)elong  to  the  Congress, 
the  elected  representatives  of  the  people. 

I  am  not  being  facetious  when  I  say 
that  the  time  has  come  to  either  abolish 


the  Congress  or  abolish  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget.  Can  we  Justify  our  exist- 
ence if  we  sit  namby-pamby  by  and  let 
this  bureau  take  over  the  running  of  thu 
country. 

I  could  go  on  ad  infinitum  but  why  do 
so.  I  believe  the  addres^s  which  I  am  goinir 
to  make  tonight  covers  the  subject  and 
I  submit  it  to  you: 

From  Washington,  good  evening,  ladles  and 
gentlemen. 

Do  you  know  what  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  U? 

Have  you  ever  heard  of  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget? 

It  la  doubtful  that  one  percent  of  the 
people  in  New  Orleans  to  whom  I  am  no-» 
addresalng  myself,  have  ever  heard  of  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  here  In  Washington. 
This.  I  am  sure.  U  not  typical  of  New  Or- 
leans, nor  is  New  Orleans  the  exception  to 
the  rule,  as  applied  to  this  observation.  The 
aame  thing  can  be  said  for  the  people  of 
New  Tork.  San  Franclaco.  Chicago,  Dallaa.  or 
Kalamaaoo. 

The  average  American  citizen  has  lievi-r 
heard  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget.  Certainly 
they  know  they  have  never  voted  to  ele<t 
any  Individual  to  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
as  their  representative.  If  they  have  heard 
of  the  Bure.iu  of  the  Budget  at  all.  they  b**- 
lleve  It  to  be  one  of  the  numerous  bureaiu 
which  have  grown  Topey-ltke  in  Waahtngtca 
during  the  last  decade.  Tet  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget  plays  the  greatest  role  in  the 
lives  of  American  citizens  of  any  govern- 
mental agency  or  individual  in  the  Unlt4'd 
Statea.  not  even  excepting  the  Presidency. 
The  shadow  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
casts  Its  refiectlon  on  every  American  hone, 
and  pl.tys  an  Important  and  integral  part 
in  the  life,  well  being,  happlneas.  and  future 
of  each  Individual  man.  woman,  and  child  in 
this  country. 

How  many  know  and  realize  that  the  Bi- 
reau  of  the  Budget  today,  a  creation  of  the 
Congress,  has  become  an  uncontrollable 
Frankenstein,  which  menaces  the  sccepti'd 
form  of  a  Government  supptjsedly  controlled 
and  directed  by  the  elected  representatives 
of  the  people 

We  have  heard  bureatis  and  bureaucrats  at- 
tacked on  many  fronts,  yet  few  people  knew 
or  realize  that  these  many  bureaus  and  bu- 
reaucraU  who  have  been  the  target  and  oj- 
Ject  of  so  many  attacka.  are  but  mild  zephyrs 
as  compared  to  the  cyclonic  destruction  of 
representative  government  forced  upon  the 
people  of  this  country  by  the  Bureau  of  tlie 
Budget. 

Today  the  finger  of  accusation  polnta  unr 
waverlngly  at  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  as 
the  greatest  menace  and  obstacle  to  tMs 
country's  lack  of  preparedness  and  the  de- 
fense of  the  Nation. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  has  been  t.ie 
instrumentality  of  crippling  the  great  Arrny 
and  powerful  armadt  of  freedom  which  tli's 
rotintry  poaseased  at  the  cloae  of  World  Wnr 
II  If  our  groimd  troops  have  been  disarmed . 
If  our  Air  Force  has  been  grounded,  if  our 
Navy  has  been  rendered  Impotent,  it  Is  be- 
cause of  the  shorts!ghted.  arbitrary  policy 
and  attitude  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budg>t. 
under  the  direction  of  a  small  group  of  In- 
effectual, unenlightened  group  of  Individuals. 
headed  by  an  inexperienced  director  w  lo 
must  aasume  the  resporuibtllty  for  such  ac- 
tion, as  the  dubious  genius  head  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  the  Bu(<get 

During  my  many  years  of  service  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  House  Naval  Affairs  Commtt^-e. 
and  now  as  a  member  of  the  Committee  m 
Armed  Services,  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
has.  Ilk*  Banquo's  ghost,  always  risen  to 
haunt  the  proceedings  of  any  program  des- 
tined to  keep  this  country  fully  prepar  !d 
and  ready  to  defend  those  principles  whi>-h 
we,  as  Americans,  espouse. 
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It  Is  the  Btireau  of  the  Budget  which  time 
and  again,  repeatedly  and  repeatedly,  has 
thwarted  the  alnu  of  the  Army,  the  Navy, 
and  the  Air  Corp«.  and  patriotic  civilians 
who  believed  in  preparednese,  and  who  has 
defied  the  Congress  through  actions  which 
have  been  inlmlcable  to  the  best  Interests  of 
this  country,  both  at  home  and  abroad. 

If  the  international  situation  U  one  of 
confusion  and  chaoa,  as  a  result  of  the  lack 
of  stability  on  the  part  of  our  armed  forces. 
It  Is  because  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  has 
been  the  sinister  figure  in  rendering  Im- 
potent the  power  of  force  which  a  potential 
enemy  alone  recognlaes. 

What   Is  this  Bureau  of   the  Budget,  you 

might  well  ask.  that  It  wields  such  power? 

Who  gave  this  Bureau  of  the  Budget  such 

power  over  the  lives  of  the  American  people, 

is  a  pertinent  question. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  like  so  many 
other  bureaus  which  have  taken  unto  them- 
selves powers  not  Intended  by  Congress,  was 
orlglnaUy  created  In  the  act  of  1921  by  the 
Congress,  to  serve  the  purposes  Indicated  by 
lu  name;  namely,  an  organization  to  exam- 
ine tbe  expenditures  and  appropriations  nec- 
essary In  the  conduct  of  the  Government, 
and  so  advise  the  President. 

Under  the  Reorganization  Act  of  1939.  its 
duties  were  transferred  from  the  Treasury 
Department  to  that  of  the  executive,  and 
Its  piupose  was  to  assist  the  President  in  the 
preparation  of  the  budget  and  the  formula- 
tion of  the  fiscal  program  of  the  Govern- 
ment; to  condiict  research  in  the  develcp- 
menta  of  approved  plana  of  administrative 
management,  and  to  advise  the  executive  de- 
partments and  agencies  of  the  Government 
with  respect  to  Improved  administration,  or- 
ganization, and  practice. 

In  other  words,  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
was  created  by  Congress  to  aaslst  the  Presi- 
dent in  a  purely  advisory  capacity,  and  to 
give  whatever  advice  and  assistance  the 
President  sought  In  the  conduct  of  his  mul- 
tiple duties  aa  Chief  Executive. 

I  have  examined  the  lew  which  created  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget.  Nowhere  in  that  law 
do  I'find  power  delegated  to  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget  to  nullify  legislation  to  limit  the 
aUength  of  our  Army.  Navy,  and  Air  Forces, 
to  prevent  the  spending  of  money  for  rivers 
and  harbors  and  other  public  Improve- 
menu  which  Congress  has  authorized  under 
the  Constitution.  Yet  in  actual  practice  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  has  done  all  these 
things  and  more,  until  today,  we  find  our- 
selves faced  with  a  national  emergency  which 
would  not  otherwise  exist  had  it  not  been 
for  the  dlcUtorlal  powers  practiced  and  ex- 
erCiBed  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  and  Is 
yet  not  effectively  challenged. 

So  far-reaching  has  become  the  power  ex- 
ercised by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  and  the 
usiirpatlon  of  the  riglit  of  the  free  people 
to  control  Its  Government  through  duly 
electa  representatives,  that  the  question 
'  of  abolishing  either  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
or  the  Congress  la  not  as  farfetched  as  It 
would  seem  at  first  blush. 

The  time  has  come  when  the  Congress  must 
decide  whether  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  Is 
to  run  this  country,  or  whether  the  Congress 
U  to  run  the  country  as  prescribed  by  the 
Constitution. 

Unsuspected  and  unrealized,  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget  has  today  become  a  clvU  Gestapo 
of  obstruction  and  duress  within  the  frame- 
work of  our  Government,  exercising  hitherto 
unheard  of  powers  against  the  best  Interests 
of  this  Nation. 

Let  me  demonstrate  how  far-reaching  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  exerts  Its  power.  As 
an  example,  let  us  follow  the  course  of  pro- 
posed leglalatlon.  A  Member  of  the  Congress 
drops  a  bill  In  the  legislative  hopper.  The 
bill  Is  referred  to  the  cognizant  committee. 
The  chairman  of  the  committee  then  refers 
the  bill  to  the  department  affected  by  the 
legislation.      The    department    in 


turn  expresses  Its  opinion,  but  before  giving 
the  Congress  the  benefit  of  that  opinion, 
clenrs  Its  expression  with  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget,  and  every  opinion  returned  to  a 
committee  carries  with  It  this  last  sentence: 
The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  has  no  objection 
to  the  proposed  legislation."  In  event  the 
last  sentence  Is  a  negative  statement  Instead 
of  an  afttrmative  one,  no  action  on  the  legis- 
lation is  taken,  except  on  rare  occasions, 
which  are  too  rare.  In  other  words,  the  Bu- 
reau of  the  Budget  determines  for  the  most 
part  what  Is  good  legislation  and  what  Is  bad 
legislation. 

This  Is  not  the  worst  situation,  however. 
Here  are  specific  examples  of  how  the  Bvireau 
of  the  Budget  has  crippled  the  national  de- 
fense of  this  country. 

Shortly  after  VE-day,  and  before  VJ-day. 
the  Navy  Department  came  to  Congress  with 
a  proposal  of  maintaining  an  adequate  peace- 
time Navy,  it  was  a  long-range  program  to 
protect  the  greatest  Navy  which  the  world 
had  ever  known.  I  well  remember  the  Joint 
sessions  of  the  House  and  Senate  Naval  Af- 
fairs Committees,  at  which  Ume  these  com- 
mittees were  taken  into  the  confidence  of 
the  then  Secretary  of  the  Navy.  James  For- 
restal.  and  the  then  Chief  of  Naval  Opera- 
tions. Ernest  King,  and  other  high-ranking 
officials. 

The  blueprint  of  peacetime  operation  of 
the  Navy  and  Its  minimum  requirements 
were  placed  before  the  committees.  Several 
weeks  of  public  hearings  followed  executive 
sessions,  and  it  was  determined  by  the  Con- 
gress that  an  authorized  strength  of  850.000 
personnel  In  the  Navy  was  essential  for  the 
efficient  operation  of  the  proposed  active  and 
reserve  fleets.  Within  a  short  period  of  a  few 
hours  of  perfunctory  hearings,  the  Bureau  c£ 
the  Budget  cut  the  figure  down  almost  200.- 
OCO.  Under  the  procedure  which  Is  followed. 
the  Navy  Department  was  stepped  cold  In 
advancing  lt«  cause  any  further  before  the 
Congress,  except  within  the  llmlUtlons  set 
up  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget. 

On  another  occasion  the  Naval  Affairs 
Committee  was  startled  to  learn  that  the 
Buneau  of  the  Budget  had  tssued  stop  orders 
of  construction  on  certain  battleships  and 
cruisers  under  construction  by  authorization 
of  the  Congress.  When  Congress  appropri- 
ated certain  sums  of  money  to  be  spent  on 
Rivers  and  Harbors,  and  flood  control.  It 
was  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  through  the 
medium  of  the  President,  which  flaunted  the 
Constitution,  and  decrea-^d  the  appropria- 
tions in  violation  of  the  law. 

Our  military  strength  has  stink  lower  and 
lower  since  VJ-day.  We  are  today  but  a 
shell,  a  hollow  shell,  of  military  strength. 
The  proposed  Army  Reserve  organization 
program  has  never  been  put  into  operation. 
The  National  Guard  is  far  behind  In  Its  post- 
war reorganization.  If  these  two  plans  alone 
had  been  carried  out  there  would  be  no  need 
at  this  time  to  consider  peacetime  selective 
service.  Why  weren't  these  essential  pro- 
grams carried  out.  you  may  well  ask.  They 
were  not  carried  out  because  of  the  opposi- 
tion and  obstruction  of  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget.  Testimony  to  this  effect  was  given 
to  the  Armed  Services  Committee  during  the 
past  week.  When  the  National  Guard  asked 
for  $110,000,000  to  carry  out  Us  program,  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  lopped  off  $60,000,000 
with  a  snap  of  the  finger. 

At  this  very  moment  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  Is  very  definitely  and  unnecessarily 
delaying  legislation  of  vital  interest  to  the 
National  Guard.  The  obstructionist  tactics 
of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  has  bottled  up 
action  on  three  bills  of  vital  Interest  and  Im- 
portance to  the  National  Guard,  and  other 
Reserve  components  of  the  country. 

It  would  be  most  interesting  to  the  Ameri- 
can public  to  know  Just  how  long  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget  haa  bottled  the  following  pro- 
posed legislation:  (1>  The  bill  on  a  common 


commlselon  for  all  nonregular  officers;  (2) 
The  retirement  bill  for  noru-egular  personnel; 
and  (3)  The  armory  construction  bill. 

I  could  go  on  ad  infinitum,  listing  Incident 
after  Incident,  example  after  example,  about 
how  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  has  jeopard- 
ized, not  only  the  military  safety  of  this 
country,  but  has  worked  an  economic  hard- 
ship on  the  people  of  the  Nation  through 
its  unintelligent  approach  to  national  and 
International  problems. 

How  long  Is  the  Congress  going  to  stand 
Idly  by  and  permit  such  conditions  to  con- 
tinue to  exist?  For  my  part  1  refuse  to  stand 
mute.  1  shall  prepare  legislation  for  Intro- 
duction in  the  next  Congress  which  will 
either  abolish  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  In 
its  entirety,  or  specifically  designate  and  spell 
out  Its  limitations. 

If  we  are  to  allow  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  to  continue  to  hamsuing  this 
Nation's  preparedness,  and  void  its  defense, 
we  can  hope  for  nothing  but  disaster  In  the 
future.  I 

The  time  has  come  to  call  a  halt  to  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget's  vicious  practices, 
usurpation  of  power,  and  short-sighted 
vision.  It  is  time  that  the  power  of  the 
Government  be  exercised  by  the  elected 
representatives  of  the  people,  and  not  the 
unelected  power-drunk  little  people  In  the 
Bureau  of  tlfe  Budget. 

The  time  for  decision  is  at  hand. 


Socialization  by  Taxation 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GORDON  L.  McDONOUGH 

or   CALnOEKlA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  April  26.  1948 

Mr.  McDONOUGH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
submitting  herewith  a  speech  recently 
delivered  by  Mr.  Lane  Webber,  vice  presi- 
dent of  California  Taxpayers  Association, 
of  Los  Angeles,  on  a  subject  vital  to  our 
national  interest,  socialization  by  taxa- 
tion. Mr.  Webber  is  one  of  the  best- 
informed  men  I  know  on  the  subject  of 
taxation.  His  remarks  are  well  worth 
the  attention  of  all  Members  of  the  House 
who  I  trust  will  find  time  to  read  them. 
Socialization  by  Taxation 

Taxation  has  become  so  bad.  so  Involved,  so 
intimate,  and  so  general  as  seemingly  to  defy 
correction  or  serious  attempts  thereat.  An 
oppressed  and  tormented  people  stagger  lui- 
der  an  mibearable  bvuxlen  of  taxation,  whose 
intricacies  and  complications  not  only  bal- 
loon the  burden  and  Its  Impact  but  so  bewil- 
der the  taxpayers  aa  to  render  them  almost 
helpless  in  understanding  and  action.  They 
accept  an  intolerable  situation,  growing  con- 
stantly worse,  with  a  hopelessness  that 
smacks  of  frustration.  Must  It  get  worse  yet 
before  it  can  get  better,  before  the  people  de- 
mand corrective  action,  and  how  much  worse 
can  It  get  before  becoming  so  chronic  and  de- 
structive as  to  discourage  If  not  deny  timely 
and  reasonable  remedy? 

Maybe  only  by  incessantly  dinning  the 
enormity  and  Influences  and  implications  of 
wasteful  Government  spending  and  taxation 
can  the  people  be  aroused  to  action. 

HOW  BAD  IS  TAXATION? 

How  bad  Is  taxation,  and  how  does  it  af- 
fect our  Uvea,  otir  economy,  otir  country,  our- 
selves, and  the  world?  Its  filching  fingers 
reach  out  at  the  unborn  baby,  grabbing  at 
the  food,  medical  care,  and  hospitalization  of 
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lU  mothtr  uxd  the  layette  prepared  lor  its 
arrival.  Thoaa  grasping.  Itching  fingers  wUl 
tollow  an  1  clutch  at  the  child  throughout  lu 
life  and.  ike  ghouU,  deaecrate  lu  anal  rest- 
ing place  Its  every  need,  comfort,  and  lux- 
ury wUl  I  •  lfl«  plentiful  and  more  costly,  at 
school,  pay.  home,  work,  business,  and  re- 
tirement, all  because  of  taxes.  No  thing  it 
will  ever  own  or  use  csui  escape  many  of  the 
myriad  fjrms  of  taxation— ad  valorem.  In- 
come, sa  ;3.  gift,  excise,  and  Inheritance — 
and  the  |  yramided  consequences  of  their  ap- 
plication  to  the  goods  and  services  of  others 
who  pro  luce,  process,  transport,  and  dis- 
tribute tie  commodities  and  services  neces- 
sary to  11  ring,  and  to  death. 

The  CI  Das  of  taxation,  prenatal  and  post- 
mortem, must  be  borne  by  all.  In  every  walk 
of  rife.  :  >ball  It  be  to  the  crucifixion  of  Indi- 
vidual lljerty? 

Bv«Q  Kors*  yet  Is  the  effect  upon  that 
iMiby'a  o  aturlng  and  ultimate  philosophy  of 
government,  of  society,  of  humanity,  and  of 
freedom  If  there  shall  l)€  confused  accept- 
ance! of  the  growing  encroachment  of  gov- 
ernmen!  upon  the  rights  and  lives  of  the 
people,  t  he  exaction  of  much  of  their  income, 
the  conUnued  pursuit  of  those  paternalistic 
nostnuBi.  such  as:  that  government  should 
support  the  people — not  they  It;  that  private 
enterprl  «  or  capitalism  or  industrialism  has 
failed  o  Is  wrong;  that  the  people  nre  In- 
capable of  self-government  and  only  some 
form  of  benevolent  paternalism  can  correct 
fancied  Ills  and  produce  that  Shangri-La  of 
Soclallsi  mlllenlum:  then.  Individual  sell- 
relUnce  will  disappear  and  with  It  Individual 
Uborty. 

■ow  I  >ad  is  taxation?  Its  direct  Impact  as 
approxl:  natlng  one-third  of  the  national  In- 
come la  bad  enough,  but  that  Is  not  all.  As 
goods  move  throu^jh  the  modern  system  of 
produc:  on — from  development  as  raw  mate- 
rial, thr  >tigh  processing,  mantif  acture,  trans- 
portaticn.  distribution,  and  final  sale — all 
these  various  taxes,  on  persons  and  things, 
"barnac  le"  onto  the  commodity  and  are  paid 
by  the  i  ililmate  purchaser  or  constuner.  His 
money  is  the  only  source  for  payment  of 
thwe  t«  ses  which  form  a  part — a  large  part— 
of  the  jrlce.  So.  in  addition  to  their  own 
taxes,  consumers  pay  all  the  taxes  encoun- 
tered b-  the  finished  article  on  its  way  to 
market.  Then  taxation  Increases  the  cost  of 
goods  a  ad  services — the  cost  of  living.  This 
MMOurajes  demands  for  wage  Increases, 
c  in  be  met  only  by  raising  the  price  of 
I  p  oduoed — Immediately  reflected  in  the 
sr  <  ost  of  living.  This  suggests  the  need 
for  another  wage  Increase — completing  one 
cycle  U  the  spiral  of  Inflation.  Surely  no 
one  will  deny  that  taxation  Increases  the  cost 
of  livln  [. 

All  a<  Imlt  Government  spending  Is  Infla- 
tionary but  some  there  are  who  contend  tax- 
ation Is  deflationary,  because  It  takes  money 
(purchislni?  power)  away  from  the  people. 
Do  you  believe  that?  I  do  not.  What  use 
dOM  Oc  vernment  make  of  its  revenues?  The 
»«ry  gtt  at  part  Is  paid  directly  to  individuals, 
M  w«gi  I.  salaries,  pensions,  grants,  aids,  un- 
•mployi  aent  insurance  etc..  and  much  more 
finds  It  I  way  to  Individuals  through  public 
works  «nd  payments  for  goods  and  services 
furnish  fd  Qoveriunent  under  contract  or 
otherwi  se.  This  Increases  the  money  In  hand 
(puvchislng  power)  of  these  people  and 
•dda  tc  the  flood  of  that  purchasing  power 
rwoltug  from  the  waste  of  war  spending. 
Hanci  axatlon,  by  increasing  operating  costs 
•nd  pilcea  and  wages,  retards  production, 
whl'.e  Oovemment  spending  adds  to  the  cx« 
ccsslvt  ptirchaaing  poww  that  bids  recklessly 
for  go<ds  in  short  supply  and  run*  prlCM 
•tUl  hither.  Wherefore,  In  such  tlmM  and 
sncM,  taxation  to  tntetlonary.  R*> 
too,  OOTtrnment  •ptnding  and 
ar*  InMparabl*— irrevocably.  It 
,  n«Mt  b«  mMmI  tbat  aovernm«nt 
■our"  moauf  iMi  Mtftfully  and  mora 
wMtafiUf    than    wt    irould — but    not    for 


production  and  not  for  the  reproduction  of 
production. 

LEAXN  AND  CSX  rACTS 

How  bad  Is  taxation''  Few  of  you  loyal 
members  and  Interested  guests  of  thU  asso- 
ciation need  be  told  but  might  be  reminded. 
Examine  the  budgets  and  tax  records  of  the 
city  of  Los  Angeles  (or  your  own  home  city). 
of  the  county  of  Los  Angeles,  of  the  school 
district  of  Lcs  Angeles,  or  of  the  State  of 
California,  for  10-year  periods  from  1900  to 
date  Consult  your  Tax  IMsest.  or  the  asso- 
ciation staff,  for  these  figures,  and  be  pre- 
pared for  a  real  shock.  It  would  be  tortur- 
ous to  Inflict  all  these  statistics  upon  you 
today,  but  let's  look  quickly  at  the  State  and 
briefly  at  the  Federal  Government. 

CALIFORNIA  PROBLEMS 

California's  budget  for  the  current  single 
fiscal  year— 1947-48 — Including  capital  cut- 
lay  but  excluding  unemployment  insurance, 
is  more  than  the  budget  for  the  fiscal  blen- 
nlmum  (2  years)  Immediately  preceding.  It 
to  more  than  70  times  total  State  expendi- 
tures of  40  years  ago — in  1908.  It  is  some 
three  times  State  expenditures  of  5  years  ago. 
State  Controller  Kuchel,  In  his  recent  an- 
nual report,  said  the  cost  or  California  State 
government  for  fiscal  1946-47  Increased  35 
perceut  over  the  preceding  year— or  $118,- 
500.0CO  to  a  toUl  of  »455.7C0.0C0. 

True.  In  later  decades,  the  State  has  taken 
on  and  Increased  subventions  to  local  gov- 
ernments, but  their  taxes  have  Increased 
also.  Taxation  to  taxation — no  matter  how 
•thick"  vou  slice  It. 

The  State's  budget  for  1947-48  (the  cur- 
rent fiscal  year  I  totals  »771.00O.0C0— against 
$11,000,000  40  years  ago.  The  budget  for 
next  year— 1948-49 — now  taking  form  to  be 
submitted  to  the  budget  session  of  the  legis- 
lature (next  wcFk).  to  cfflclally  said  to  be 
mounting  toward  a  total  of  $1,000,000,000— 
"roughly' "  The  word  "roughly'"  to  used  ad- 
visedly—In  all  of  its  Implications. 

rxoESAL  8;Tcr.^T:cN 

Having  mentioned  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, let's  turn  the  '"taxescope  "  that  way. 
During  the  war  years.  Including  1941  and 
1946  as  such,  the  Federal  Government  col- 
lected In  taxes  $163,303,000,000  and  spent 
some  8383.5OO.0OO.0C0.  For  the  eight  pre- 
ceding years  taxes  were  $34,500,000,000.  ex- 
penditures $58,600,000,000.  Accumulating 
these  items  for  the  15  fiscal  years— 1939 
through  1947— produces  the  tidy  totals: 
taxes  collected  $248,500,000,000,  expenditures 
$485 ,000 ,000  .OCO. 

The  fiscal  year  1945  was  the  straw  that 
humped  the  camel's  back  with  a  total  tax 
take  of  $47,000,000,000  and  expenditures  of 
more  than  $100,000,000,000.  Yes;  In  that  one 
year  thto  Nation  spent  more  than  It  had 
spent  from  the  Inauguration  of  President 
Washington  to  the  admlntotratlon  of  Presi- 
dent Hoover— 140  years  and  Including  World 
War  I. 

PSrCOO   SAVINGS 

By  1947-48,  and  Herculean  efforts,  the  Fed- 
er.il  budget  had  been  forced  down  to  a  meie 
$37,500,000,000  (still  at  least  $5,000,000,000  or 
$6,000,000,000  too  high),  notwithstanding 
fanatical  restotance  of  masquerading  liberals 
and  radicals  who  soxight  to  continue  vast 
wartime  spending.  Now  even  that  paeudo 
saving  to  threatened,  as  the  President's  budg- 
et for  1948-49  calto  for  $39.700,000,000— with- 
out final  determination  as  to  the  demands  of 
ths  ao-«aUad  Marshall  plan  and  otbar  foreign 
comfltfOMBta. 

Do  you  rtallaa  that  the  cost  ot  oparatlng 
tha  radaral  Oovtmment,  at  the  Itval  racom- 
mandad  by  tha  Presidents  $40,OOOXK)0,000 
budget,  exceeds  the  costs  of  all  our  State 
■pwrnmtnta  by  about  seven  timea?  That  to, 
for  atary  dollar  the  taxpayer  pays  to  hto  State 
government  about  17  must  go  to  support  the 
Federal  operatloo.    Apportioning  that  •40,' 


000,000,000  budget  to  the  aaveral  States,  on 
the  basto  of  their  Federal  Income-tax  collec- 
tions or  payments  in  1947,  shows  California's 
share  to  be  $3.370,000,000— which  is  about 
seven  times  the  estimated  cost  of  California's 
State  government  for  the  calendar  year  1947. 
Just  a  10  percent  cut  In  that  Federal  spend- 
ing program  would  save  the  uxpayers  of 
California  $337,000,000.  That  to  about  three- 
quarters  of  the  ccst  of  our  State  government 
for  that  same  period— the  calendar  year  1917. 
Only  20  years  ago  Federal  taxes  did  not 
amount  to  much  compared  to  State  and  local 
taxes. 
Now,  why  all  this  burst  about  budgets? 

BXTDCrrS    ICXAN  TAXia 

First,  of  course,  because  they  mean  spend- 
ing and  cause,  compel,  and  flx  our  taxes.  But 
there  to  something  far  more  significant,  sln- 
toter.  and  menacing  in  the  movement  of  de- 
termination to  keep  Government  spending 
high  and  continue  the  pursuit  of  the  scclalto- 
tlc  policies  and  programs  that  are  restrictive 
and  destructive  of  individual  Incentive,  and 
necessitate  additional  and  Increasing  expend- 
itures (plus  taxation)  for  the  further  devel- 
opment of  these  and  related  steps  toward 
socialism  that  are  cerUln  to  follow. 

Thto  poses  the  question  Implied  In  our 
title;  Can  taxation  produce  scclaltom.  collec- 
tivism, or  co'nmuntom?  My  answer  to  "'yes" 
and,  m  almost  prohibitive  brevity,  I  shall 
undertake  to  prove  It. 

SXXO    rOK    SOCIALISM 

If    such    spending— which     begets,    com- 
mands,   and    lives    on    taxation,    the    only 
source  of  revenue  available  to  government — 
shall  continue  and  grow,  so  also  shall  taxa- 
tion—until its  source  shall  be  strained  and 
drained  and  there  be  no  more  tax  base  or 
source.     Government    then    takes    over    the 
ownership  of  property,  and  free  gcvernment, 
private  rights,  and  Individual  liberty  disap- 
pear— replaced    by    some    "ism"     Whenever 
and   wherever   the   private    resources   of   the 
people  are  exhausted,  some  form  of  socialism 
result*— the  form  depending,   largely,  upon 
the  depths  and  dimensions  of  the  misery  that 
has  accompanied  and  follows  the  strahgula- 
tlon  of  individualism  by  government  spend- 
ing  and   taxing.     If   the   surviving   or   reor- 
ganized strongest  group  owns  or  appropriates 
physical  properties,  the  new  government  may 
be  a  sort  of  fascism.     If  such  group  to  strong 
but  not  strongest,  collectivism  Is  likely.    Ii 
those  possessing  or  conftocating  property  an: 
absent  or  weak,  socialism  to  probable.     If  th«- 
majority  Is  radical   and  force  used   In   th«? 
overthrow  of  the  old  government,  commu- 
nism   is   Indicated.     Here   evidenced    is    th« 
Influence  of  Individual  ownership  of  prop- 
erty.    From    the    standpoint    of    the    peophs 
generally,   there   to  no  choice   among  them. 
All  are  totalitarian  and  personal  freedom  U 
subordinated   to   the    will   of   a  dictator   o:- 
dictating  minority. 

Remember  and  reflect — within  our  own 
time:  Russia,  Italy,  Spain,  Germany.  Then 
later  other  countries  or  peoples,  such  as 
Poland,  Rumania,  Bulgaria.  Hungary,  Yugo- 
slavia, Austria,  Czechoslovakia,  the  llttH 
Baltic  states — pulled  or  p\ished  by  Russia — 
and  France,  Finland,  Iran,  Iraq,  Arabia, 
Greece,  and  Turkey — now  under  Soviet  pres- 
stire.  It  has  happened  elsewhere  and  can 
happen  here. 

Heavy,  progressive  taxation  Is  the  No.  a 
point  In  the  Karl  Marx  plan  for  aoclaltotic 
eonqtiaat  and  ranks  high  In  every  other 
similar  writing  or  program. 

tNOLAMD  AN  kXAMPUC 

Perhapa  Kngland  li  the  best  example.  Our 
mother  country,  the  former  cradle  and 
eltadel  of  freedom— going,  going,  gone  Social- 
let;  one  of  Ita  Cabinet  Ministers  demanding 
alMDdonment  of  the  hard-won  concept  that 
"an  Bnglisbman'i  home  to  hto  castle";  the 
Pnrelgn  Minister  proposing  redistribution  of 
our  gold  holdings;  a  bototeroiu  labor  party 
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member  publicly  preferring  acceptance  of 
"pottage"  from  Russia  to  approaching  the 
United  States  "with  hat  In  hand";  coal  mines, 
banks,  railroads,  shipping,  utilities.  Insur- 
ance, trade,  commerce,  production,  distribu- 
tion, and  lands  already  socialized  or  marked 
therefor.  The  Labor  Government  to  now 
ordering  private  citizens  to  work  where,  when, 
and  at  what  the  "secretariat  of  the  prole- 
tariat" commands.  Is  that  freedom  or  serf- 
dom? These  are  the  descendants  of  Richard 
the  Lion-Hsarted.  William  the  Conqueror, 
Cromwell,  Lord  Nelson  and  Wellington,  the 
contemporaries  of  Churchill  and  Montgom- 
ery. The  only  good  now  appearing  from  Eng- 
land's "noble  experiment"  In  sccialtom  Is  lis 
demonstrating  folly  and  failure.  That 
should  be  an  object  lesson  to  us  and  to 
others. 

There  was  no  open  revolution  In  England. 
How  came  socialism  to  England?  Was  it  by 
the  Ux  route?     Did  It  happen  there? 

HOW     AXOtTT    T/WrrXD    STATES     OP     AMERICA? 

Within  our  country,  within  our  Govern- 
ment, there  are  those  who  believe  In  social- 
ism, collectivism,  or  communism,  and  work 
tirelessly  to  bring  about  the  master  govern- 
ment, servant-Citizen  philosophy — a  regi- 
mented economy  in  which  the  Individual 
must  work,  live,  worship,  and  think  as  or- 
dered. They  have  sneaked  into  every  seg- 
ment cf  our  society.  It  to  purely  coinciden- 
tal that  all  of  them  urge  high  and  Increasing 
Government  spending— social  security,  so- 
cialized medicine.  Government-ownership — 
and  supporting  taxation  at  confiscatory  rates 
on  all  Incomes  above  a  barely  subsistent 
level? 

CXADLE    TO    CRAVE 

Why  do  th<^Y  sponsor  cradle-to-grave  so- 
cial security.  Government-controlled  pension 
and  retirement  plans,  with  tax-fed  funds 
alleged  to  become  actuarily  self-supporting? 
There  are  three  fundamental  reasons.  First. 
as  constantly  broadened  and  liberalized 
such  schemes  demand  more  and  more  tax 
money  and  hasten  the  exhaustion  of  the  re- 
sources of  the  people.  Second,  more  and 
more  persons  become  dependent  thereupon, 
less  self-reliant,  and  easier  prey  for  the  torn 
vendors.  And  third,  those  supporting  fund.s 
accumulating  (at  least  on  paper)  have  been 
Invested  largely  In  Federal  bonds  sold  to 
finance  paternalistic  ventures,  war  and  the 
like,  and  thus  serve  two  socialistic  purposes. 
The  actual  funds  have  been  spent,  but  the 
paid-for  obligations  must  be  met  out  of 
subsequent   taxation. 

Then,  as  our  political  enemies  well  know, 
exorbitant  taxation  dries  up  savings — the 
only  source  of  venture  capital  available  to 
private  enterprise — threatens  Its  destruction 
and  promotes  the  socialization  of  all  busi- 
ness activities. 

EOME  BAD  BTPHODtJCTS 

How  bad  to  taxation?  Let's  consider  and 
vivisect  some  of  the  bad  byproducts  of 
excessive  taxation.  First,  of  course.  Is  the 
temptation  to  waste  and  political  corrup- 
tion that  flows  from  and  follows  govern- 
mental poaaession  of  v&st  sums.  Into  the 
uses  and  purposes  of  centralized  Govern- 
ment to  drawn  a  huge  pool  that  makes  for 
power,  but  that  stagnates  Into  a  cesspool 
that  makes  for  citizen  seduction,  malignancy, 
and  soclaUsm.  Politically  Inspired  and 
dominated  lust  for  power  drives  parties  and 
men  to  policies  and  practices  that  corrode 
and  corrupt  the  very  fundamentals  of  free 
government  and  of  Individual  liberty.  The 
past  1»  years  are  amply  illustrative. 
As  Instances  witness: 

Bubveiiilons  and  granta  to  the  several 
States,  with  and  without  matching  re<4Uirr- 
menu  but  always  Imposing  conditions  or 
restrictions  expressive  of  the  Federal  will  aJ- 
though  violative  at  the  StaU's  law  or  wlshti 
tba  donor  dictating  the  Urms  of  the  ac 
eaptance  of  lu  "glf  u"  of  the  people's  money— 
subverting  and   corrupting  the  sovereignly 
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of  the  sovereign  state;  the  Initiation  and 
prosecution  of  vast  Federal  proJecU,  exempt 
from  taxation  and  regulation.  Intended  to 
compete  with  similar  business  ventures  owned 
and  operated  by  private  enterprise,  which  to 
required  to  pay  strangling  taxation  and  sub- 
mit to  the  most  trying,  If  not  sometimes 
damaging  regulation. 

The  bestowal  of  special  privileges — politi- 
cal or  financial— upon  populous  groups  within 
our  society  for  the  frankly  admitted  purpose 
of  buying  their  votes  and  Influence — the  sort 
of  bribery  so  candidly  defined  by  that  "Illus- 
trious patriot"  In  hto  satanlc  sophtotry  "tax 
and  tax  and  spend  and  spend  and  elect  and 
elect." 

Subsidies  for  these,  political  pap  for  those— 
morally,  physically,  and  economically  a  nar- 
cotic here,  a  seduction  there,  a  bribe  yonder. 
Witness  further:  Social  security,  health 
Insurance,  medical  care,  public  asstotance, 
pensions,  and  retirement  annuities,  hotising; 
Federal  aids  to  education,  loans  to  REA, 
tenant  farmers,  and  construction  projects; 
subsidies,  parity  prices:  the  printing  and 
mailing  (at  taxpayer  expense)  of  tens  of 
tons  of  oCBclal  soclaltotlc  propaganda:  execu- 
tive deparimenU  employing  'public  rela- 
tions" forces  to  explain  and  popularize  the<r 
conduct  that  speaks  all  too  well  for  Itself; 
rent,  price,  wage,  credit,  export  controto,  and 
material  allocations;  labor,  working  hours 
and  conditions,  regulations;  supervtolou  of 
railroads,  banks,  and  utilities;  soil  conserva- 
tion and  crop  control;  Government  owner- 
ship—the "regimented  economy"  graduating 
into  the  "planned  state."  The  next— post- 
graduate—degree  to  "P.  S."— the  "police 
.  sute  "  Is  there  some  resemblance  to  the 
English  version— with  a  slight  Russian  accent 
or  undertone? 

Given  ambitious  and  unscrupulous  lead- 
ers with  socialistic  tendencies,  how  easily  can 
the  fruits  of  taxation  be  socialtom! 

I  have  an  almost  holy  reverence  and  devo- 
tion for  my  country,  for  freedom,  the  safety 
and  securitv  guaranteed  by  law  and  order, 
for  opportunity.  Incentive,  private  enter- 
prise, personal  rights,  and  Individual  lib- 
erty—the composing  elements  or  Ingredients 
of  the  American  way. 

I  have  an  almost  Infernal  hatred  for  those 
who  would  destroy  these,  substituting  there- 
for any  of  the  "toms"  spawned  In  the 
treachery  and  intrigue,  the  murder  and 
mtoei-y,  of  alien  lands  tottering  on  the  brink 
of  collapse  and  catastrophe. 

My  every  prayer  concludes  with  a  plea 
for  the  redemption  of  such  of  these  not 
wholly  lost,  for  the  full  meastire  of  eternal 
punishment  for  those  beyond  redemption, 
and  for  the  safety  of  that  precept  and  con- 
cept of  free  government  that — and  that 
alone — can  bring  peace,  progress,  and  pros- 
perity  to   a   Chrtotlan   world. 

ACGRSSSIVE    ACTION    NEEDED 

It  to  my  sincere   and  studied  conviction 
that  our  Republic,  free  private  competitive 
enterprise,    the    American    way.    and    indi- 
vidual liberty  can  be  destroyed  by  govern- 
ment   spending    and    taxation;    that    there 
are  those  who  strive  to  that  end,  that  con- 
ditions throughout  the  world  and  demands 
thereby  made  upon  us  contribute  addition- 
ally   to    such    threatened    possibility;    and 
that    only    the   most    Informed,    Intelligent, 
aggressive,  patriotic,  determined,  and  united 
action   on   the  part  of   the   great   body  of 
truly  American  citizen   taxpayers  can  save 
the    United    States    from    Socialization    by 
Taxation— by  asking  less  of  government  and 
demanding  that  It  (at  the  national.  State, 
and  lrx:al  levels)  confine  Itself  to  the  thrifty 
admlntotratlon   of   the   real    and   nacaeaary 
functions   of   government— restricting   gov- 
ernment to  fOTtmlng,  leaving  business  to 
buainasa;  and  praaarving  that  blood-bought 
fratdom  for  which  generations  of  our  an- 
ceators  fought  to  tha  death  and  our  later 
forefathers  pledged  "our  lives,  our  fortunes, 
and  our  sacred  honor." 


UoHed  States  Reversal  on  Palestine — 
Trairic  Mistake 

Exi^NSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HELEN  GAHAGAN  DOUGLAS 

or  CAUFORNLA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  15.  1948 

Mrs.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  re- 
versal of  the  position  of  the  United  States 
Government  with  respect  to  Palestine 
was  a  tragic  mistake  which  is  now  begin- 
ning to  bring  the  adverse  consequences 
that  should  have  been  foreseeable.  The 
General  Assembly  of  the  United  Nations 
openly  and  democratically  concluded 
that  the  partiiion  was  the  appropriate 
solution  of  the  Palestine  problem.  Par- 
tition never  was  given  a  fair  chance. 

Support  of  partition  was  abandoned 
by  the  United  States  In  the  face  of  armed 
Interference  and  opposition  by  member 
nations  of  the  United  Nations.  The 
United  Kingdom  insisted  on  assuming 
full  responsibility  for  law  and  order  in 
Palestine  and  has  been  turning  its  head 
from  armed  invasion  from  other  coun- 
tries. If  the  democratic  process  of  set- 
tling international  issues  is  to  have  any  - 
possibility  of  success,  we  cannot  estab- 
lish the  precedent  of  retreating  when- 
ever members  of  the  United  Nations  de- 
cide to  openly  and  blatantly  ignore  the 
determinations  of  the  majority  and  to 
upset  majority  decisions  by  armed  inter- 
vention. 

The  prospects  for  adoption  by  the 
United  Nations  General  Assembly  of  the 
United  States  proposal  for  trusteeship 
are  dim.  If  trusteeship  is  not  adopted, 
and  its  dubious  genesis  and  doubtful 
feasibility  warrant  its  defeat,  we  must 
give  full  support  to  partition. 

If  the  United  States  Is  willing  to  send 
forces  to  enforce  trusteeship,  which  will 
be  resisted  by  both  the  Arabs  and  the 
Jews,  then  it  certainly  should  be  wUling 
to  support  partition  which  will  at  least 
have  the  acquiescence  of  one  side.  The 
proposal  of  our  State  Department  is  un- 
sound on  its  face  and  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  undue  pressure  will  not  be  exercised 
against  other  nations  to  support  this 
propositimi.  It  is  really  no  solution  but 
rather  procrastination. 

There  is  an  intelligent  and  construc- 
tive program  which  can  still  be  adopted 
and  which  should  have  the  full  support 
of  the  United  States.  This  would  In- 
clude : 

First,  the  immediate  establishment  of 
a  trusteeship  in  Jerusalem  in  accordance 
with  the  decision  of  the  United  Nations 
on  November  29,  1947.  The  Holy  City 
must  be  saved  from  destruction.  A  truce 
could  be  achieved  between  the  Jews  and 
the  Arab."!  within  that  city  without  preju- 
dice to  the  solution  for  the  rest  of  the 
country. 

Secondly,  the  United  Nation*  ahouia 
Immediately  aend  a  border  commlaslon  to 
Palestine  to  report  on  the  InvaMon  of 
that  country  by  adjacent  atatci  which 
are  membera  of  the  Untied  Nalloni  and 
other  •overcHntlea.  The  conflict  to  dat« 
ha«  been  ecrloualy  aiiravated  by  the  in- 
vasion of  uniformed,  armed,  and  idcnu- 
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from  other  counlrlit.    ThU 
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PbULSON.    Mr.  Speaker,  under 
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Infclude  the  following  paper  prc- 
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.  NORRIS  POULSON 


SooTBvaiv  CALiFouriA's  Frrrvx  m  mz 
CoLoaADO  Rim 

(By  Samuel  B    Morris) 

TBX   PAST 

crlbcal  dry  j—t.  vitli  Ita  water  short- 
and  ts  power  •hcrtagas.  should  remind 
all  (tf  us  hat  California  to  a  semlarld  State. 
We  who  U  e  In  southern  CaltfomU.  especlany 
of  u  I  within  the  area  of  the  MetropoU- 
Wata-  Dtetrtct  at  Bemtbrntn  Calif onla. 
alKwld  be  oonaeloue  of  the  vMoa.  the ' 
and  tlM  epurafl*  waieb  buUt  the  worlcs  that 


now  main  Ma  out  water  supply  in  this  crlti- 


rear,  and  the  provision*  for  power 
In  Loa  Az  gelee. 

Our  pcntr  eapply.  created  throriKh  vision. 
BOW  enat  lee  the  Department  of  Water  and 
ttia  city  of  Loa  Angelas  to  dehver 
CalUoraia  BdlsoB  Co.. 
an  to  power-ahort  northwn 
more  than  lOO.OOO  kilowatts 
around  U^e  clock,  enough  energy  to  serve  a 
«C  a  half  mllllaii  people, 
dbooaand  years  ago.  King  aclomon, 
Ix  an  arid  land,  eald:  **Where  there  to 
BO  vtatonj  the  people  perish."  (Prorwbs  It: 
18). 

True  th  m.  and  still  true  In  1781,  when  King 
Carlos  m  of  Spain,  reoocnlalng  the  seml-arld 
character  af  hto  domam  In  California,  granted 
to  B  Pue  >lo  de  Ruestra  Benora  la  Reins  de 


all  of  the  water  of  the  Rio  Por- 
Bow  the  UM  Aofeles  River.    That 


Brovlalon  of  Unci  with  water  brought  11 
fMBUlee  of  44  penSM  U>  found  what  to  new 
tiM  fourth  city  of  tm  aowitry 

For  100  years  there  was  little  growth  In  this 
sleepy  Mexican  pueblo,  but  arrlvsl  of  the 
raUroad  In  the  eighties  caused  s  great  boom 
which  brought  the  population  by  1890  to  BO. - 

000  persona,  including  my  family.    Since  then 

1  have  had  the  opportunity  of  watching  the 
doubling  at  population  each  decade,  until 
now  Loa  Angeles  has  nearly  2,000.000  people; 
and,  while  Loe  Angeles  County  has  continued 
to  rank  first  in  agricultural  production,  Its 
metropolitan  area  ha*  become  a  greet  manu- 
facturing center,  ranking  the  third  metro- 
politan area  In  populatlm  and  industry  In 
the  Nation. 

Before  Worid  War  11  It  had  listed  nine 
major  Industries,  each  producing  over 
taS.OOO.OOO  annually,  and  more  diversified  In- 
dustry than  any  other  United  States  city. 
How  U  It  that  this  semlarld,  .•emidesert  land 
of  sunshine,  wliere  cattle  and  sheep  died  ot 
thirst  70  years  ago,  cotUd  make  possible  such 
a  tremendous  expansion  of  population,  agri- 
culture, and  Industry?  The  existence  of 
large  ground-water  bodies  and  the  Invention 
of  the  deep-well  turbine  pump  lirought  Irri- 
gation to  lands  which  previously  had  t)een 
dry  farmed,  and  a  great  agricultural  economy 
came  Into  being. 

THX  VISION 

Where  there  to  no  vision,  the  people 
perish."  True  a  little  over  40  years  ago, 
when  William  Mulholland  saw  that  the  Los 
Angeles  River  water  would  only  suffice  for 
about  SOO.OOO  population,  and.  with  other 
leaders,  envtotaned  and  propoeed  a  supply 
from  the  Owens  River  for  a  city  of  3.000.000 
people.  This  city.  then,  with  only  aoOiKO 
rT^tk>*'~'  hooded  Itself  for  $34,500,000  to 
fertag  thto  water  3S0  miles  to  Loe  Angeles, 
when  Mulholland  said.  "If  you  dcm't  get  It. 
you  won  t  need  it." 

Vision — In  1907.  There  eras  low-cost  hy- 
draulic elecuic  power  In  the  fall  of  this 
water  along  the  aqueduct  and.  under  the 
leaderahlp  of  K.  P.  Seattergood.  municipal 
ownership  of  power  was  extended  throus;b- 
out  Loe  Angeles  It  was  only  10  years  after 
H.  A.  Van  Norman  turned  on  the  water  of 
tlM  completed  aqueduct  In  1913.  and  the  old 
chiaC  had  said.  "Here  it  Is.  take  it."  that  Mul- 
holland was  studying  routes  to  bring  an  ad- 
tftttanal  1,100.000  acre-feet  from  the  Colo- 
rado River,  a  dtotance  ol  SCO  BUlee,  IncludlBg 
a  pump  lift  of  over  1.600  feet.  A.  P.  Davto. 
chief  engineer  of   the  Reclamation  Service 

already    In    1018.   conceived    the    great 
Canyon  project  for  Qood  control,  silt 
•antral,  trrli^tlon.  power,  and.  later,  by  Mul- 
tellwMl's  vtalon,  a  do—sstlc  water  supply  for 

six  or  seven  million  people. 


AGSICTTLTmUL 

In  the  short  time  allotted.  I  ahall  not  be 
ah*e  to  completely  review  the  history  of  Cali- 
forala's  developments  on  the  Colorado  River. 
but  I  ahould.  however,  like  to  enumerate  cer- 
tain of  these  which  have  been  continuous 
from  the  first  developments  by  Thomas 
Blythe  In  1877.  when  he  acquired  about  40.- 
000  acres  of  the  Palo  Verde  Valley  and  fUed 
upon  Bsarly  a.OOO  cubic  feet  per  aecond  of 
Cotuea4o  River  water. 

The  Palo  Verde  Irrigation  District  em- 
braces an  area  of  about  lOOXXW  acres  bordsr- 
ln|^  SBd  extending  along  the  river  for  about 
80  miles,  and  some  10,000  acree  of  adjoining 
nesB  lands  may  be  added  to  the  dlsWlBt. 
About  half  the  lands  are  now  Irrigsted. 

PIrst  fUlngs  by  the  predecessors  of  the  Im- 
parlal  Irrigation  Dtotrict  in  May  1805  were 
lar  104100  cubic  feet  per  second.     The  Im- 

and  to  the  tatvnt  tiHgHliw  dMrlet  In  tbe 

TTnlted  Statea.  It  was  originally  supplied 
with  water  in  1903.  through  the  Alamo  Canal, 
which  pssesrl  through  Mexico  and  gaee  great 
tflArBttlee  of  maintenance  In  this 
eoontry. 


In  1004  S  floods  broke  thr<rttch  (Ha 
Invi  of  the  cansi,  and  wslfr  flowed  aerose 
Imperial  Vslley  snd  Into  tha  Bslton  slnli. 
with  jtoMiinus  rwrnlU.  The  break  was  not 
Snalty  aloMd  watll  1907  The  Balton  Bea 
had  been  creeted  and  much  damoge  done. 
Through  the  Boulder  Canyon  Project  Act,  tha 
All-Amerlcan  Canal  was  constructed  and  now 
afTords  a  supply  for  Impierial  and  Coschella 
Valleys,  the  latter  eseentlally  a  northern  ex- 
tension of  Imperial  Valley. 

The  Coachella  Valley  County  Water  Dls- 
trlct  was  organised  In  1918.  and  the  present 
Irrigated  area  to  about  18.000  acres.  The 
Coachella  branch  of  the  All-Amerlcan  Canal 
Is  nearing  completion  and  will  bring  Colo- 
rado River  water  to  the  vicinity  of  Indlo. 
The  Yuma  project  has  provided  irrigation  for 
about  35,000  acres  of  lands  In  California 
since  1007 

The  present  net  Irrigated  area  in  California 
by  Colorado  River  waters  approximates  500,- 
000  acres,  with  a  potential  of  twice  that  many. 


THX     COUXACX 

The  Metropolitan  Water  Dirtrlct  of  Sjuth- 
em  California  wa.<?  Incorporated  In  1938.  dur- 
ing a  period  of  local  drought  and  natlonnl 
prosperltv.  Comprised,  originally,  of  11 
cities.  It  has  grown  to  Include  some  20  cities, 
from  San  Dlego  to  Santa  Monica,  of  which 
Los  Angeles  constitutes  about  82  percent  of 
the  assessed  valuation  and  of  the  popula- 
tion served.    Vtolon  In  1928 

In  1931.  despite  depression  conditions,  the 
district  voted  8330.000.000  In  bonds  to  con- 
struct the  Colorado  River  aqueduct.  It 
seems  almoet  providential  that  this  sque- 
duct  should  have  been  constructed  during  a 
depression.  In  a  period  of  low  costs,  and  de- 
spite a  wet  cycle  with  plenty  of  water  avail- 
able. Most  dramaUc  of  aU  was  the  exten- 
sion of  the  aqueduct  to  serve  the  newly  In- 
corporated San  Diego  County  Water  Au- 
thority last  December.  Just  st  a  ume  when 
the  reeervolrs  of  the  city  of  San  Dlego  were 
rimnlng  dry  and  a  most  calanUtotis  condi- 
tion iBpandMl.  The  cooperation  of  the 
Onltad  Btatss  Bureau  of  Reclamation,  United 
States  Navy.  San  Diego  County  Water  Au- 
thority, and  the  Metropolitan  Water  District 
of  Southern  California  rushed  completion  cf 
thto  aqueduct  in  time  to  avoid  disaster. 
Had  it  not  been  for  such  completion.  Ban 
Dlego  and  its  neighboring  communities 
would  be  in  the  same  sltuatloa  as  that  in 
whldl  Santa  Barbara  and  Ventura  now  find 
thSBMelves. 

Today,  the  Colorado  River  aqueduct  affords 
the  only  additional  dependable  source  of 
water  supply  for  the  rapidly  growing  dtles 
aiMl  Industries  throughout  southern  Csll- 
fomis.  serving  a  population  approachlBg 
8.500,000.  Ah  sidltlnnsl  million  to  a  mil- 
lion and  a  half  people  living  In  southern 
California  outside  of  the  dtotrict  are  casting 
covetous  eyes  upon  its  supply. 

The  Boulder  Canyon  project  has  made  all 
of  this  development  possible.  At  first  there 
had  been  the  paramount  problem  of  flord 
protection  to  Imperial  Valley,  which  lies  be- 
low sea  level.  The  Colorado  River,  through 
the  ages,  flowing  on  top  of  Its  delta,  has 
fluctuated  between  depositing  Its  flow  Into 
the  Gulf  of  California  and  Into  the  Salton 
Sea.  C<?nilnually.  deposits  of  silt  hud  built 
the  river  bed  higher  and  higher,  necessi- 
tating continuous  Increas'ed  elevation  cf 
dikes,  np  until  the  time  that  Hoover  Dem 
was  constructed.  There  were  many  years  In 
which  the  total  flow  of  the  Colorado  River 
was  diverted  by  Imperial  Irrigation  district, 
and  in  some  of  these  7«ar«  there  was  stUl  a 
shortage  in  the  valley. 

Ttiere  was  the  eternal  problem  of  silt  fining 
up  the  bed  of  the  river,  building  up  the  beds 
of  canato.  and  depositing  Itself  upon  rich 
Rgricultival  lands,  at  a  coet  to  the  farmer  of 
about  89  per  acre  annually. 

Progressively,  because  of  these  conditions, 
came  an  tncraslng  demand  for  large  storage 
in  the  Iowa  river,  which,  while  needed  Xor 
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f?r   a   !?  It  d.ve"iSm.n^  ^    ivdrSll.cmc  Culorsdomv.r  board  und  ilis  Calif unUa  Itate  Soo  kilowatt.,  with  th.  Bt.  L«;re'io-  M.way 

J^w.rTow.c<»r^wi?               ^^  director  of  public  works  hsve  received  copies  which  U  Mllmated  to  f>°*^*^^°;^°^'^-  f' 

power-low.co*t  power.  ^^         ^^^  y^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  engaged  which   8833.000.000   would   be   sUocaied   to 

oux  iTAKi:  IH  THX  xivxx  j^  ^  detailed  analysis.     Comments  on   thU  power  and  8398,000,000  to  navigation,  to  be 

Then  It  was  that  Wllllsm  Mulholland  con-  report  must  be  made  within  90  days  of  its  liquidated   by    loll    charges   on    navigation, 

celved  the  Idea  of  bringing  a  domestic  water  ,ecelpi.  There  would   be  2,200.000  kllowatu  of   in- 

supply   to  Los  Angeles  and  southern   Call-  jj  i,  interesting  to  compare  thU  central  stalled  capacity  and  the  entire  project  would 

fornla,    with    low-cost    hydroelectric    power.  Arizona  project  and  Its  proposed  financing  be  Belf-Uquidatlng,  returning  all  caplUl,  with 

provided   by  a  dam  on   the  Colorado  Rlvfer.  ^^^h    the    Bcu'.der    Canyon    project    and    lU  interest. 

The  Kincald  Act,  passed  In  1920,  provided  the  financing.    The  essential  features  of  the  cen-  Tennessee  Valley,  also  with  about  2,200,000 

first  funds  for  comprehensive  study,  and  In  tral  Arizona  project  are  the  construction  of  kilowatts  Installed  capacity,  has  cost  8794.- 

1922  the  Fall-Davis  report  recommended  con-  ^  ^Igh  dam  at  Bridge  Canyon,  upstream  from  000,000,  of  which  $462,000,000  has  been  allo- 

structlon  ol  a  high  dam  at  or  near  Boulder  Lake  Mead,  which  would  furnish  one-third  cated  to  power.     The  Boulder  Canyon  project 

Canyon,  to  provide  for  all  of  the  afore-men-  of  Its  power  to  provide  for  pumping  oJ  water  and  the  associated  developments  of  the  met- 

tloned  services,  including  navigation,  an  his-  from  Lake  Havasu  behind  Parker  Dam,  rais-  ropolitan  water  district,  with  a  total  invest- 

toric  prime  purpose  of  Federal  expenditure.  mg  this  water  substantially   1.000   feet  and  ment  ol  about  $550,000,000,  provides  1,150.000 

The  Swing-Johnson  bill,  providing  for  con-  conveying  it  through  an  aqueduct  241  miles  kilowatts  of  Installed  capacity,  1,212.000  acre- 

struction  of  a  high  dam  at  or  near  Boulder  jn  length  to  central  Arizona.     The  Bluff  Dam,  jget  of  water  for  domestic  and  indtistrial  ptir- 

Canyon    and    for    construction    of    the    All-  on   the  San  Juan  River,   and   the  Coconino  poses  for  the  requirements  of  some  six  or 

American  Canal,  was  first  Introduced  In  1922.  Dam  on  the  Little  Colorado  River  wculd  be  seven  million  people,  and  the  irrigation  of 

but  not,  however,  until  its  fourth  introduc-  constructed  to  catch  approximately  one-hall  approximately  a  million  acres  of  land, 

tlon  was  it  finally  passed  and  approved  on  of  the  silt  which   would   otherwise   be   dls-  j^  should  be  apparent  from  these  flgtires 

December  21,   1928,   as   the   Boulder  Canyon  charged   Into  the  Bridge  Canyon   Reservoir.  ^^^at  the  central  Arizona  project,  which,  by 

Project  Act.     This  law  provided  that  the  cost  i^je  amount  of  water  to  be  diverted  Is  1,200-  ^.^e   way.   cannot   be   authorized   under   ex- 

of    the    All-Amerlcan    Canal    should    be    re-  ooo  acre-feet,  substantially  the  same  quantity  istlng  reclamation  law,  is  economically  tm- 

turned  without   interest  In  50  years   in  ac-  of  water  authorized   to  be   diverted  by  the  sound  and  should  not  be  constructed  even 

cordance  with  the  reclamation  law.     It  pro-  Metropolitan  Water  District  of  Southern  Cal-  ^  water  were  available  for  its  creation, 

vlded  that,  of  the  total  cost  of  Hoover  Dam.  ifornia.    Including    the    San    Diego    County  supply  and  the  setds  of  the 

825.000.000  should  be  allocated  to  flood  con-  water  Authority.  qu^rexl 

trol.  and  that  this  cost  need  not  be  returned  Arizona's  need  for  this  water,  however.  Is  *                  k-i^ao  t^  th*. 

until  after  the  50-year  period  provided  for  j,ot  essentially  a  domestic  need,  but  an  irrl-  I  should  like,  now,  to  ^"""^.^J^^^.^^^^^ 

repayment     with     interest     primarily     from  ^tlon    need.      It    Is    contended    that    some  matter  of  water  supply  and  the  controversy 

power    revenues.'  supplemented    by    a    small  ^26  000  acres  In  central  Arizona  will  return  between  Arizona  and  California,     it  snouiu 

charge  for  domestic  water  storage.     On  the  ^^  desert  unless  an  additional  water  supply  be    remembered    that    agencies  J'^"^«iJ^^ 

remainins    cost    of    the    dam,    powerhouse.  ^  brought  in  from  the  Colorado  River.  State  of  California  had  been  noaking  a  most 

reservoir,  and  apnurtenant  works,  originally  ^he  average  irrigated  acreage  in  the  period  rapid  development  and  Increasing  use  oi  tne 

based  upon  4-percent  Interest,  the  Boulder  j^om  1940  to  1944  is  said  to  be  566.000  acres,  Colorado  River.     When  these  agencies  ^ug^i 

Canyon    Project    Adjustment    Act.    in    1940.  ^.^ich  Is  irrigated  either  by  surface  flow  or  construction  of  Hoover  Dam,  the  other  states 

reduced  the  interest  to  3  percent.  bv  Dumping  from  underground  basins.    This  of  the  basin,  fearing  California  would  estao- 

The  present   installed  capacity  at   Hoove:  pumpage   is   estimated   to   be   about  463.000  lish  a  prior  right  to  the  entire  regulated  flow 

Dam  is  1.030,000  kilowatts,  capable  of  gen-  acre-feet  In  excess  of  the  safe  annual  yield  of  the  river,  sought  to  have  the  various  rights 

erating  more  than  four  and  one-half  billion  of     the     underlying     ground-water     basins.  on  the  river  determined  before  the  ProJ^^ 

kilowatt-hours  annually.     The  plant,  one  of  j^^ch  of  this  excess  pumpage  for  new  acre-  was    authorized.     In    fact.    C-alliornia   agen- 

the  four  largest  in  the  world,  is  designed  to  ggg  ^as  been  during  the  flush  prices  of  the  cles  had  already  appropriated  the  entire  low 

receive  four  more  generators,  making  a  total  ^^j.  ^^d  postwar  years.    The  total  estimated  flow  of  the  river,  so  that  they  were  in  posi- 

plant  capacity  of  1,317.000  kilowatts.     These  ^^^^  of   the   project  of  $738,408,000   is   alio-  tlon    to   bring   an    action   against   upstream 

additional  generators  will  add  to  the  peak-  ^^^^^  as  follows:  development  in  any  of  the  other  six  states 

ing  capacity  of  the  plant  but  will  not  add  to  /mterest  bearing)           -  $243,  798,000  ''l^ich  would  tend  to  decrease  the  summer 

the  kilowatt-hour  production.  frrTgatlon  nnferSt  frel  '. 397.693,000  low  flow  of  the  river. 

At  Parker  Dam  there  is  an  Installed  120.020  i;„^f'.„„,    /mterest  free)                 16  605.000  In   order  to  make  such   a  determination, 

kilowatt    capacity,    producing    about    500.-  "^^   ^ontrol    ( nonrelmbursa-  the  Colorado  River  compact  was  entered  Into 

000.000  kilowatt  hours  annually.    David  Dam.  ^.                                                      6  641,000  in  1922.     Under  this  compact  the  consump- 

now  under  construction  about  70  miles  down-  cju     rontror*(nonre"imbursa-  tlve  txse  of  7,500,000  acre-feet  of  water  was 

stream  from  Hoover,  Is  designed  to  generate  biei                                                   28  097  000  apportioned  to  the  upper-basin  States,  Utah. 

225,000    kilowatts    and    furnish    8CO.OC0,OC0  p„    '  tlon''lnonreTmbuVMb'ler       37',  459, 000  Colorado,   Wyoming,    and   New   Mexico,   and 

kilowatt-hours  annually.  pSh   anS   wSd   Ufe    (nonreim-  a  like  7.G00.OO0  acre-feet  was  apportioned  to 

Southern  California  Interests,  the  South-  hnrK«hieT                                            3  129  OCO  the  lower-basin  States  of  Arizona,  Nevada, 

ern  California  Edison  Co.,  the  California  Elec-  q,,,„;f^  „o'tVoY'(non7eVmbure-                  '  and  California.     In  addition,  the  lower  basin 

trie  Power  Co..  and  the  Los  Angeles  Depart-  „bi-,    ''""""'  *                                  4  986  000  was  given  the  right  to  Increase  its  consump- 

ment  of  Water  and  Power,  representing  also  ^°^^i  --'"         ■■"VvT.Wi,'-' t^fni  of  T^nr,  tive  use  by  1,000.000  acre-feet  per  annum, 

the  cities  of  Pasadena.  Glendalc.  and  Bur-  It  should  be  noted  "^/^^  *^f  .*°*^j  "[."""J.  The  compact  provides  that  the  States  of 

bank,  have  constructed  a  total  of  seven  trans-  reimbursable  ;j°^Js  to  be  contributed  by  the  ^^^^^  ..^^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^ 

mission  lines  conveying  power  from  Hoover  general  United  States  ^^^f^y^lA^^f'^,.^^^^^^^  the  river  at  Lee  Ferry  to  be  depleted  below 

Dam    into    southern    California.      Southern  •'^8 'OOO. (K)0    Including  $? 7  5O0, WO  fo^^^^^^  segregate  of  75,000,000  acre-feet  for  any 

California  Irrigation,  domestic  water  supply,  tlon.     Studies   ^"^^1^^^^^^^^.^^^%^^^°^^  ^^^  period  of  10  consecutive  years."     It  also  pro- 

and  power  Interests  have  either  paid  directly  pay  relatively  "O^^'^IB  ^7°"^?  °PYtS  _Sst  to  vldes  that  If  at  some  future  time  a  treaty 

or  agreed  to  return  to  the  United  States   al-  maintenance  cost,    ^h^  ^^°J^\"P7^^^°^_^  '°  u  executed  between  the  United  States  and 

most  $55O.0C0.O0O  for  the  construction  of  the  be   repaid   without   Interest   in    <8   years   is  ^^^.^^   covering  Mexicos  rights  to  Colorado 

dam    and    power    plant,    the    All-Amerlcan  about  2  percent.  waters,  such  waters  shall  be  supplied 

Canal,  the  Metropolitan  Aqueduct,  and  the  Power,  however,  is  called  upon  to  pay  not  ^J^"  ^  %^             j^^  ^ver  and  above  the 

power  transmission  lines.  only  Its  own  operation,  njaintenance.  Inter^  foregon? special  quantities  to  the  upper 

The  power  to  be  generated  at  Hoover  Dam  and  retirement  costs  but  also  t^  '^*i!L*  ^,  wid  lowfr  basins  and  if  such  surplus  should 

was  animated  to  all  three  Lower  Basin  States.  but  2  percent  of  the  Irrigation  cost.     TWs  is  ^^  ;°^\'Xient.  the  burden  of  deficiency 

in    proportion    to   exUtlng    and    anticipated  done  by  writing  off  the  P^''"  .^^^^^^^XJ  Kl   b^^rne  equally   by   the  upper   and 

needs.     But  California  agencies  alone  made  with   Interest   in   31.6   y«f"  ^^/^  "^^f^^"  Jower  btslS     It  provides  that  further  equi- 

poMlble  the  building  of  this  key  structure  applying  the  total  power  1"^°"^«  ^^^  °P^^-  '^Z"  apportioning  may  be  made  at  any  time 

InThe  Colorado  River  development,  by  guar-  atlng  and  maintenance  expense  to  the  retire-  ta^^e  a^port^i^  ^   g  ^^y  ^^^  ^^^         \^^^ 

anteelng  repayment   to  the  Government   cf  ment  of  Irrigation  capital.  allocate  anv  water  to  any  of  the  States. 

everv  r>ennv  of  the  cost.     This  guaranty,  and  Power  markets  are  primarily  in  southern  ^o  annate  »°y  ^^;"  ^°  °"y  "'  "  "= 

fhe^a^dlUonal    investments    of    CalUomla  California.    The  over-all  effect  of  the  project  .Sixftates  ratified  the  compact  ^^^^^^ 

agencies  in  other  facilities,  rest  upon  the  in-  -  i,  that  southern  California  p^wer  users  will  ^L^ta^  of  Arizona  dm  not^aWy  U  until 

delivery   of   ?he   water   necessary   to   operate  [ow  -nh^C^  P«^c..  .^^^^  t^T^Z:' T  ^^.^sVo^L^^^ 

THX  CTKTaA.  AHTzoNA  PSO^xcT  ^at^rT  ^^l^na  will  contribute  practically  uses  In  California  "sl^ll  -«*  excef^*'^-^ 

The  Bureau  of  Reclamation  has  Just  sub-  Lthlng  beyond  operating  and  maintenance  -^^^-^^^^.l' ^l^.^.^^^^ 

mltted    its   report    on    the   Central   ^izona  costs             .„,„„tine  to  compare  the  pros-  of  the  Colorado  River  compact,  plus  not  more 

rS  no'Tnmr  la°CoSi^.    l^sT-       pecul^^Sl^^S^^^cfeirbTthe  AmeLan       than  one-half  of  any  excess  or  surplus  waters 
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ted  by  said  compact,  such  u«ea 
be  subject  to  the  terms  of  said 
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tending  that  the  3  B  water  la  un apportioned. 
and  is  part  of  the  "aK«M  or  atirpnia  watars 
vnapportloned  by  saM  coapact."  oC  which 
Oaltfomla  is  entitled  to  use  not  more  than 
ooa-half.  (3)  California  contenda  that  Arl- 
aooa's  consumptive  uaa  of  Um  OUa  waters 
must  be  charged  against  Its  t>asln  allot- 
ment and  lu  main  take  from  the  stream 
reduced  proportionately.  Artaona  contends 
that  It  shouid  only  be  charged  with  the 
daplaUon  of  the  OUa  under  natural  condl- 
tSam  rather  than  the  amount  cfiwiptlvely 


THl  rAIUNG  WAXn  STTPFLT 

be    noted    that    a   conaldarable 

other  additional  projects  In  Call- 

approsimately  2  000  COO  addl- 

of  water,  were  excluded  on 

lack  of  available  water  suoply. 

•leoaanta   teve    combined    to 

avallabia  watsr  aofiply.    First,  the 

1930   to   1»4«  was  substantially 

any   other   period   of   record,   al- 

aa  dry  as  Indicated  by  tree-ring 

Thla  haa  reduced   the  estimate  of 

flow  o€  the  Colorado  River  from 

ao.OOO.OCO  acre-feet  per  annum 

average  of   17.720.000  acre-feet 

in^rnatlonal  boundary.     For  the  pe- 

to  IMS  the  aatUnated  vlrt;tn  flow  at 

haa  been  only  13.500  000  acre-feet 

with  a  record  low  year  of  3.500.000 

and  with  3  yeara,  each  with  a  Qow 

10.000,000  acre-feet. 

the  Mexican  treaty  allocated  to 

WO.OOO  acre-feet,  whereaa  tl»e  aazl- 

of  water  used  by  Mezloo  prior 

of  Hoover  Dam  was  not  to 

,000  acre-feet,  and  this  figure  had 

lUmed   to   be   the   maximum 

might  be  rtatmad  by  Mexico. 

ining  the  OoloCMlo  Blvw  compact 
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Is  allocated  to  the  State  of  Nevada. 
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The  Gila  rlsaa  In  New  Mexico  and  flows 
througfr  Arizona.  The  flow  of  the  OUa  River 
and  lU  tributaries  In  central  Arizona  totals 
about  2.300.000  acre-feet  per  annum.  Under 
virgin  conditions,  heavy  evaporation,  seep- 
aca.  and  transplratloo  losses  resulted  In  an 
estimated  virgin  flow  of  the  OUa  River  at 
tU  junction  with  the  Colorado  (just  above 
ibe  International  boundary),  of  1.300.000 
•ere-feet.  Arlaona  claims  this  Is  the  charge 
against  her:  California  contends  Artaona 
should  be  charged  with  us  consumptive  uaa 
of  theae  waters.  (3)  There  is  also  a  differ- 
ence of  opinion  between  California  and  Arl- 
■jna  over  the  charging  of  evaporation  losses 
which  are  not  specifically  covered  by  the 
Colorado  River  compact  or  by  the  contracu 
between  the  United  States  and  California  for 
tlia  d^lvery  of  water. 

COB  tuaTTACx  AND  rtmjas 

The  hlfsslngi  of  our  climate  and  Its  In- 
dnstrtal  and  agricultural  potcntlalltlea  have 
the  Immigration  of  milllona  of  pao- 
more  milllona  are  on  the  way. 
Neverthclees.  Loa  Angelea  and  southern  Cali- 
fornia are  situated  in  a  semlarld  region. 
Certainly  there  la  more  land  capable  of  de- 
wlopuiaut  ( and  there  may  yet  be  more  peo- 
piak  than  the  aestlahia  water  supply  can 
care  for.  Through  the  vlakm.  forcaight. 
energy,  and  action  of  tboee  who  went  before 
■B.  «•  have  InherMed  and  now  enjoy  an 
aapla  water  supply  for  our  ftomsstlc.  Irrlga- 
tkHn.  and  Induatrial  needs. 

We  have  Inherited  s  flnanelal  burden,  alao. 
Included  in  the  more  than  9500.000.000  rep- 
reeented  in  works  now  delivering  water  and 
power  to  our  Southland  is  a  gsacooOjOOD  bond 
laaue  of  the  metropolitan  water  district  ot 
•oathem  California.  That  bond  laaue  lies 
upon  every  piece  of  aaMsaable  propartf  tm  tta 
district — your  home  and  mine — your  huilnsas 
and  your  farm.  Our  reaaonable  growth  for 
some  years  waa  thought  to  be  aaaured.  The 
central  Arizona  project  would  take  the  water 
from  the  great  m^/mtrnt  buUt  with  that 
bond  money.  If  that  happana.  the  bonds 
■MMt  atlll  be  paid.  More  Important,  there 
win  not  be  enough  water  for  our  deatlned 
growth. 

Where  there  Is  no  vision,  the  people  per- 
lah.  True  today.  The  vlalon  that  brought 
the  water  of  life  to  this  area  must  not  fade. 
Tour  Inheritance  must  not  fade.  As  each 
of  you  has  found  a  better  place  to  Uve.  to 
progrees  and  t>e  happy.  I  suggest  to  you  that 
your  highest  endeavor  shouid  be  to  pass  on 
to  those  who  coom  after  ycu  an  even  better 
pU«e  to  live.  An  acceptance  of  the  amenl- 
tlaa  ot  life  in  a  great  city  limMad  to  the  ob- 
IHaflnsi  of  paying  taxea  la  not  auMclent.  A 
knowledge  of  tho  fovoaa  behind  thoee  amenl- 
.  a  dcteraiaaUan  to  advance  the  Inur- 
cg  yoar  «aamunity  thraogh  that  knowl- 
edge. wUl  keep  the  vision  hefore  you  and 
pMS  It  on  to  thoae  who  follow.  Paraphras- 
e<  Mr.  MtilhoM— <  in  re- 
flg  wadm  tmtn  thil 
'tl  ym  «Hit  tHH.ym  wmt 
M."  1  fHippi  w  fM  Umt  1 
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suiBcient  water  supply  to  this  otherwise  In- 
Buadent  land  we  live  In. 

COIfCLtTSIOM 

There  Is  no  compromise  possible  now,  and 
none  of  our  rights  on  the  river  can  be  re- 
Itnquiahed  except  under  the  persuasion  of  a 
decree  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court. 
For  160  years  Americans  hnve  sought  to  re- 
solve their  controverstaa  through  the  proc- 
•Mca  of  law  Caltfomla  euinot  go  to  war 
against  Artaona  over  this  water  controversy. 
Nothing  remains  but  a  legal  aolutlon  by  the 
highest  court  In  the  land  Our  people,  our 
Industrtea.  our  farms  need  the  water  we 
claim  to  own.  and  none  of  It  can  be  relin- 
quished because  of  Artaonas  prenslng  for  an 
expensive  and  uneconomic  diversion. 

If  we  do  not  have  a  firm  rtght  to  the  water 
we  claim.  If  we  are  to  ultimately  lose  any 
of  It.  then  it  la  far  hatter  to  find  it  out  now 
and  plan  aoeordtagly  for  the  future.  If  we 
do  own  It,  the  Artaona  project,  without  lU 
needed  water,  abould  not  be  built.  There- 
fore. California  must  preaa  for  submiaaion 
of  iu  controversy  with  Arlaona  to  the  United 
Stataa  Supreme  Court  for  a  final  decision, 
and  every  support  should  be  given  to  the 
bUls  before  Congrees.  which  would  refer  this 
controversy  to  the  Sopnaa  Court. 

Vision,  oouraffs.  aad  •BtMprlaa  made  poa- 
sible  the  Los  Angelea  of  today.  Water  brought 
from  the  Sierra  Nevadaa  In  1813  permitied 
growth  and  expanaioo  of  the  city.  Now. 
afUr  33  yeara.  we  have  relched  the  practical 
limit  of  dependence  upon  oiir  rtver-  and  aqtic- 
duct-water  supplies. 

Again,  vialon.  courage,  and  enterprtae 
brought  Colorado  River  water  Into  the  city 
In  1941— water  eaaentlal  to  our  continued 
growth. 

This  water  supply  Is  now  threatened  and 
must  be  protacted.  It  can  only  be  protected 
If  we.  now.  match  the  vision  end  the  courage 
and  the  enterprise  of  those  who  preceded  ua. 
Securing  lU  permanence  Is  today's  job. 

True.  Indeed.  In  194S— "Where  there  Is  no 
vision,  the  people  perish." 

Water,  and  only  water.  wiU  be  the  limiting 
factor  In  the  development  of  southern  Cali- 
fornia. The  reaponaiblUty  of  preserving  that 
which  haa  been  created  by  the  men  of  vision 
In  the  past  Is  oura^yours  and  mine.  If  we 
faU.  the  futtore  envisioned  by  thoee  men  is 
lost. 


CAlifornia's  Power  SborttfC 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
op 

HON.  HELEN  GAHAGAN  DOUGLAS 

or   CALtPOaNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
-  Thursday.  April  IS.  1948 

Mrs.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
Is  a  power  shortage  in  California — not 
because  there  is  not  any  power.  Con- 
gress authorized  the  money  to  build  dams 
btit  there  are  not  enough  transmission 
lines  to  carry  the  povtf  generated. 

Congress  was  short-sichted  In  the 
building  of  transmission  lines — the  will 
of  the  P.  O.  Ii  S.  carried  against  the  wUl 
of  Democratic  wtsCcm  CoogrcMmen. 
Remember  beck  to  FstonMuy  of  1M« 
when  James  B.  Black,  preiMent  of  the 
Pacific  Oas  *  ■•■Crie  Co.,  sppgtrad 
A  fp^i»'  ^  -  rommttiM  m 
itpiirU'  ^'proprlatlofM. 

fUpreaenuttte  Jei  Johnmm,  vt  OU*' 
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Mr.  Black.  There  is  no  prospect  whatso- 
ever, sir. 

Repreaenutlve  Johnson.  Is  there  any 
shortage  now? 

Mr.  BuicK.  There  Is  none  now.  There  has 
been  none,  and  there  will  be  none  in  the 
future. 

Well.  Mr.  Speaker,  2  years  after  the 
pre.'.ident  cf  P.  G.  k  E.  stated  flatly  to 
Consress  that  there  would  be  no  power 
shortage  in  California,  the  P.  G.  &  E.  wa.s 
itself  cutting  off  farm  voltage  for  6  or  8 
hours  a  day  without  warning  to  farms. 
Mills  and  factories  have  shut  down  for 
lack  of  power.  Men  are  out  of  work. 
Yet  the  president  of  P.  G.  L  E.  in  1946 
denied  unequivocally  the  likelihood  of  a 
shortage  of  electricity. 

Every  one  suffers— the  farmers,  the 
manufacturers,  the  workers,  the  people 
generally.  Everyone  but  the  P.  G.  I<  E. 
They  get  their  price  at  the  expense  of  the 
people.  They  are  carrying  the  peoples 
power  on  their  own  terms,  setting  aside 
Federal  policy  e.stablished  by  Congress. 
California's  misfortune  is  today  P.  G. 
k  E's  gain. 

The  following  Department  of  Interior. 
Bureau  of  Reclamation  region  II  press 
release  from  Sacramento,  Calif.,  dated 
April  14.  1948.  Ls  self-explanatory.  What 
does  the  present  leadership  in  Congress 
propose  to  do  about  all  this — serve  the 
people  or  P.  G.  t  E.? 

The  Bureau  of  Reclamation  at  Sacramento 
today  offered  to  the  Pacific  Gas  it  Electric 
Co..  on  an  emergency  basis,  the  new  Shasta 
power  to  become  available  tomorrow,  April 
15,  when  the  third  generating  unit  at  Shasta 
power  plant  goes  Into  production. 

PhU  Dickinson,  acting  regional  director 
of  the  Bureau,  said  the  action  was  taken  'In 
view  of  the  company's  refusal  to  agree  to  a 
long-term  contract  providing  for  exchange 
service  to  the  Government's  preferential  cus- 
tomers, and  the  failure  of  the  California 
Utilities  Commission  to  rule  on  the  contract 
question  which  has  been  within  Its  Jurisdic- 
tion." 

The  Bureau's  offer  was  conveyed  In  a  let- 
ter to  the  company  signed  by  Regional  Di- 
rector Richard  L.  Boke. 

In  Washington,  D.  C.  Mr.  Boke  said  the 
Bureau's  letter  -makes  it  clear  that  the 
arrangement  must  be  on  a  temporary,  day- 
to-day  basis  because  of  the  fact  that  the 
California  Public  Utilities  Commission  has 
not  as  yet  concluded  on  the  several  matters 
presented  to  it  at  the  March  12,  1948.  hear- 
ing and  a  determination  on  the  part  of  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation  that  all  water  re- 
leases at  Shasta  Dam  be  fully  utilized  for  the 
production  of  electricity  during  the  present 
period  of  critical  power  shortage." 

In  announcing  the  offer,  Mr.  Dickinson 
cmphaslMd  its  temporary  character  and 
particularly  pointed  out  that  the  action, 
which  will  get  the  new  Shasta  energy  out  to 
the  consumers  of  northern  California,  does 
not  preclude  action  by  the  State  Commission 
on  the  question  of  provision  of  exchange 
service  by  the  company  for  the  Federal  Gov- 
•rnment's  own  installations  and  other  public 
agascles  entitled  to  preference  under  Recla« 
tnatlon  Law. 

•That  queallon,"  Mr  Dickinson  said,  "re- 
mates  !•  bs  ssttled— if  not  by  a  ruling  of 
Hu  OsawMsteM  tlMn  try  a  voluntary  relsxa- 
HgH  ^  Um  eSMpany*  hitherto  nOnmnnt 
fl^MlML   IMMt  H  Is  settled,  ib«r«  will  b«  un 
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"This  Shasta  energy,  which  belongs  to  the 
people,  should  not  be  bottled  up  by  a  private 
company  eo  careless  of  Its  public  responsi- 
bilities and  whose  only  Interest  In  the  initia- 
tive of  public  agencies  is  to  hinder  their  de- 
velopment and  impede  their  success. 

"Whether  or  not  the  company  agrees  to 
service  to  preferential  public  agencies  at  this 
time.  It  is  clear  that  the  only  finally  satis- 
factory solution  will  be  for  the  Government 
and  the  people  to  be  Independent  of  the 
utility  monopoly,  in  order  to  bring  the  bene- 
fits of  abundant,  low-cost  power  to  the  irri- 
gation districts,  the  municipalities  and  the 
Industries  of  northern  California.  Comple- 
tion of  the  entire  authorized  Central  Valley 
project  transmission  system  and  steam  firm- 
ing plant  at  the  earliest  possible  date  offers 
the  only  security  to  California  power  con- 
sumers In  this  situation." 


Who  Are  the  New  Capitalists? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PAUL  W.  SHAFER 

or    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  April  26.  1948 

Mr.  SHAFER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe 
that  every  Member  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  every  thoughful  man 
and  woman  in  America  who  is  interested 
in  the  long-time  effects  of  our  over-all 
tax  policy  should  read  a  thought-provok- 
ing editorial  carried  in  the  April  24.  1948, 
issue  of  Business  Week,  a  McGraw-Hill 
publication. 

This  editorial,  entitled  "Who  Are  the 
New  Capitalists?"  points  out  clearly  that 
fewer  and  fewer  Americans  have  money 
left,  after  living  expenses  and  high  taxes, 
to  invest  In  American  enterprises,  either 
corporations  or  enterprises  which  they, 
themselves,  want  to  set  up. 

Through  the  years,  the  amount  of  in- 
vestment capital  available  from  private 
sources  has  been  drying  up.   That  means, 
of  course,  that  the  American  free  enter- 
prise system  Is  withering.    We  In  Con- 
gress, in  effect,  are  to  blame  for  having 
waited  so  long  to  institute  tax  reforms 
that  will  arrest  this  creeping  paralysis 
and  turn  the  tide  back.    We  hear  a  lot 
about  helping  small  business,  and  there 
are  half  a  dozen  public  and  private  com- 
mittees working  to  this  end,  including 
several  congressional  committees.     Yet, 
no  small  business  either  can  be  started, 
or    long    exist,    without    capital — and. 
through  our  tax  policy,  we  are  strangling 
new  business  while  they  are  still  embryos. 
I  know  that  my  colleague  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota  IMr.  Kntjtson]  .  the 
distinguished   chairman   of   the   House 
Ways  and  Means  Committee,  Is  aware 
of  the  factors  to  which  I  refer.    I  hope 
that  he  and  his  committee  are  studying 
every  angle  of  the  points  raised  by  this 
thoughtful  editorial,  for,  after  we  Re- 
publicans have  won  power  in  November, 
we  should  turn  our  first  thoughts  to  tax 
tetfrrm. 
Under  peffni/wkm  t«  «iUntf  my  f«- 
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have  made  no  direct  Investment  In  our  entw- 
prlse  system.  As  capitalists,  we  have  handed 
the  process  of  saving  and  investing  capital 
over  to  Institutions. 

Some  people,  of  course,  have  put  new  funds 
directly  Into  business  In  this  time — but 
others  have  withdrawn  their  money.  The 
result :  On  balance,  peoples'  savings  are  chan- 
neled Into  new  plants  or  machines  or  homes 
only  through  banks.  Insur.ince  companies,  or 
other  Indirect  m^ans. 

What  are  the  consequences — and  causes— 
of  this  fundamental  shift  In  oiu-  system? 

One  Important  result  Is  that  the  capital 
market  Is  dealing  In  small  potatoes  now. 
Americans  last  year  saved  6  percent  of  their 
Incomes  after  taxes.  That  Is  the  lowest  per- 
centage since  before  World  War  II.  But  It  Is 
Impressive  In  contrast  to  the  late  twenties. 
Then  we  saved  only  a  little  more  than  4 
percent  of  personal  Income. 

But.  while  savings  Increased,  new  security 
Issues  of  United  States  corporations  have 
fallen  from  a  total  equal  to  more  than  5  per- 
cent of  the  national  Income  In  the  late 
twenties  to  about  2  percent  In  1947.  What's 
more,  of  1947's  $4,700,000,000  of  new  Issues 
only  13  percent  was  in  common  stocks. 
Bonds  and  notes  made  up  three-quarters  of 
the  total. 

Even  in  the  1920's  direct  private  Invest- 
ment was  relatively  small.  But  It  Is  even 
less  now.  People  are  saving  more,  but  they 
put  savings  Into  Industry  only  throtigh  In- 
direct channels — debt  and  loans  advanced  by 
banks  and  Insurance  companies. 

The  same  holds  for  unincorporated  busi- 
ness, homes,  and  other  Investments.  People 
are  making  far  fewer  direct  commitments. 
This  Is  true  now.  It  was  even  truer  in  the 
depressed  thirties,  when  Individuals'  direct 
investments  were  more  than  offset  by  the 
liquldatloiis  of  other  investments.  All  that 
Individuals  have  saved  out  of  personal  In- 
come in  the  last  15  years  has  been  salted  away 
in  bank  deposits.  Insurance  premiums.  Gov- 
ernment bonds,  and  similar  passive  or  in- 
direct Investments. 

DSAIN  ON  S-WINGS 

Why  is  all  this  so?  The  first  reason  is  that 
the  people  who  save  today  are  not  the  savers 
of  20  years  ago.  Most  of  the  savings  that 
upper-bracket  jjeople  were  willing  to  risk 
then  In  new  ventures  by  direct  Investment 
are  now  going  Into  taxes.  Today's  Increased 
savings  by  lower-  or  middle-Income  groups 
go  largely  Into  Instirance,  pension  funds,  and 
the  like. 

Another  reason  Is  the  low  estate  of  the 
stock  market,  which  discourages  corpora- 
tions from  floating  new  equity  stocks.  That, 
too,  perhaps  can  be  traced  back  to  high  taxes 
and  more  passive  savings,  although  the  cur- 
rent lack  of  confidendl  Is  an  important 
consideration. 

Another  Important  cause  of  the  channeling 
of  investment  through  institutions — and  one 
somewhat  in  the  realm  of  a  consequence, 
too — Is  that  corporations  now  pay  out  only 
about  one-third  of  their  profits  In  dividends. 
In  the  1920's,  they  gave  stockholders  nearer 
two-thirds.  Corporate  dividends  In  1947 
were  no  larger  than  in  1929  in  dollars  and 
much  smaller  In  proportion  to  everything 
else.  That  means  the  groups  who  might  re- 
Invest  dividends  directly  In  Industry  have 
lesa  to  reinvest. 

All  this  comes  down  to  a  shortage  of  equity 
capital— particularly  for  new  or  small  busi- 
ness. 

Larger  corporations  can  retain  eamltifs  to 
finance  expansion,  IsUbllsbed  flrma  CSV 
borrow.  But  the  shoe  pinches  the  field*  ot 
•oiBMnIss  tlifti  ba**  ^(^  P*o«»  *"  |»low  bacJn- 
iMl^WaMff  m  sinsn  so  qsfmimmm 

^Vlkm.mwm^^ifm$9itmf^mfim 
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resentatlves  of  the  Congress;  to  the  Oovemor 
of  the  Commonwealth;   to  the  city  co\incU 
and  to  the  mayor  of  the  city  of  Philadelphia. 
Lawksncb  K.  Boirruf, 

Assistant  Marshal.    . 
jAMzs  A.  Rcsmx. 

Chairman. 

CUWKttM  R.  LANon, 

StCTttary. 


however,    has    already    set    one 
notion.     Cutting  back  tax  rates 
Inc  sme  groups  will  expand  the  sup- 
^apltal. 

can  be  done?     We  can  change 
rules  for  the   Institutions  that 
tal— to  permit  them  to  put  out 
(  apltal  rather  than   loan  capital, 
pr  ijects  constructed  directly  by  In- 
eoiipanles  are  one  example.     There 
Investment    companies    formed 
to  finance  new  and  untried  en- 
ITongress  has  t>efore  tt  legislation 
encourage  investment  and  hous- 
li  can  encourage  financial  Instltu* 
In^  est  In  corporate  stocks. 
tr<  nd  toward  security  through  Instl- 
tot  reversed,  it  will  spell  the  end 
business    enterprise.    The    first 
•ome  of  the  shackles  off  sav- 
The  second  Is  to  find  out 
must  be  done  to  reverse  the  trend, 
up  to  legislators.    The  second  is 


ReioiuHo^  of  Combined  Vcterani   Cot 
ni  tee  of  Germantown,  Pa. 


ext|ension  op  r|:marks 

or 

HOH.  HUGH  D.  SCOTT,  JR. 

or  rt;i»w^rt.v*KiA 

IN  THX  House  op  riprxsentativis 
londay.  April  26.  1948 

Mr.     HtlOH    D.    SCOTT.    JR.     Mr. 

8pe»k«r.  I  much  appreciat*  (ht  privtlrKe 
•xUndedltn  mi>  to  have  Inatrttd  in  th« 
uL  RicoiD  th«  UEt  of  ft  rta- 
lanlmnualy   adODUd   by   th« 
VpifraM  Oeaautttfl  of  Ofr> 
Jnutetftlphin.rN   In  »ribut«to 

■itofft  Cmo,  mUltd  ><linnt«h  War  Vnt. 
nMMlo«<  *t 

&pil   anil  I  iiy  hearty 

••f  Ills  UnltatI  IHalMi 

•hi  an4  t»f«  «wiv  in 

mamitnaiKi  mmI  ia#«iiM  nl  »ti« 
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X  Veterans,  on  the  occasion  of  the 
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td  be  It  further 
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Commanittjc  Infiltration  in  tiie  State 
Department 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  DEVIH 

or  MlMNX&OT.^ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  April  26.  1948 

Mr.  DEVITT.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  Include 
the  third  of  a  series  of  eight  articles 
written  by  Gustaf  A.  Nordin.  of  the  St. 
Paul  Pioneer  Press  and  Dispatch,  dealing 
with  the  question  of  communistic  infil- 
tration In  the  Stat/  Department : 

iNQTjnr  Hints  Ran  Iwvasion  or  Unrrn) 
Statks  Pat  Roix 

(By  Gustaf  A.  Nordin) 

Washimctom.— The  mysterious  House  com- 
mittee report  dealing  with  alleged  SUte  De- 
partment negligence  In  retaining  employees 
f«mgt4^ryH  "poor  security  risks"  wraps  to- 
gether a  p\izzllng  story  which,  on  the  face 
of  It,  either  means  the  Government  has  been 
■uocesafully  invaded  by  Communists  and  fel- 
low travelers  or  overzealous  investigations  sre 
being  nuds  by  Federal  security  agenu. 

This  document  bss  not  been  released  for 
publication. 

It  reveals,  however,  that  some  of  the  vital 
sections  of  American  foreign  policy  bsve  been 
laid  bare  to  the  inquisitive  eyes  of  tndlvtdunia 
to  be  bad  rtskn-so  bad  that  In 
lyaa  a  down  iiparate 

Ikt  fiMMMI  report  wotMoaMOOO  word* 
alMttttif  roadlng  on  IM  State  DepMrtment 
employ***  Tbejr  repreeent  only  a  fractUtn 
u(  Um  total  10,000  en  the  pav  iilt  v»t  miough 
10  ii  aoriotis  itNmsae  tu  i  rnr*iin 

waaowx  *t 

III  th*  r«>tM»i 


TM  m 

Al  iMMt  10  of  MM 
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Two  were  questionable  employees  because 
they  had  twice  attempted  to  commit  suicide. 
Anottaar  waa  emploiycd  even  though  listed 
as  a  psychopathic  case. 

A  study  of  the  report  reveaU  that  the 
employees  Involved  are  scattered  through 
every  branch  of  the  service. 

The  heaviest  Infiltration  has  taken  place 
In  the  OlBce  of  Research  and  Intelligence, 
foreign  service,  and  OflJce  of  Information  and 
Education,  the  latter,  especially  in  New  York 
City. 

If  the  employees  are  as  questlonsble  risks 
a^  painted  in  the  report,  they  have  managed 
to  step  Into  the  right  departments. 
nrrxKN  on  intzllicencb 
Fifteen  are  reported  In  the  Office  of   In- 
telllgaioe  Rsscsrrh      lu  official  duties  are: 
"Has  the  reeponslbUlty    •     •    •    for  plan- 
ning, developing,  and  Implementing  an  In- 
tegrated   Intelligence-research    program    for 
the  Department  and  for  coordinating  It  with 
those  of  other  Federal  agenclee.  in  older  to 
provide  the  Department  with  the  foregln  In- 
telligence necessary  for  the  formulation  and 
execution  of  American  foreign  policy  and  to 
provide  the  National  Intelligence  Authority 
and    the    Central    Intelligence    Agency    with 
studies  pertinent  to  the  national  security." 
Twenty-three  are  In  the  Office  of  Informa- 
tion and  Educational  Exchange,  whose  duties 
arer 

"Has  responsibility  for  the  promotion 
among  foreign  peoples  of.  a  t)etter  under- 
standing of  the  alms,  policies,  and  Institu- 
tions of  the  United  States;  the  coordination 
of  policy  and  action  for  programs  of  the 
United  States  In  the  field  of  international 
information  and  cultural  affairs;  the  dissem- 
ination abroad  of  Information  about  the 
United  States;  the  promotion  of  freedom  of 
information  among  peoples,  etc." 

IM  UANT  mXOS 

The  Office  of  Foreign  Service  has  seven  on 
the  committee  lUt.  This  service  hss  respon- 
sibility for  the  sdmlnlstrattve  leadership, 
management,  and  direction  of  the  Foreign 
Service. 

Others  on  the  list  ars  recorded  as  being 
with  the  Division  of  Map  Intelllgsnce,  Re- 
•earch  In  tits  Far  East.  Financial  and  De* 
vfilopment  Foilry  Dlvlslnn,  IntsraaMMMU 
Bschartgs  of  F*r*'iti*.  pf>ltcy  InfoflMillMI 
•peeiallst,    l  .y    Diviainti.    tn> 

ternatlunal  i  nd  Social  Affsirt, 

DIvlalOA  94  Central  B«rvie*4.  Bl<»MrMphl««l  lif 
(urmaUMi  Divtolim 
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MMHlMl  ^'Dlily  »y  frof  Harold  J,  Usill,  uf 
■Mland,  i*ii.si/ii,^  Uburlis. 

riva  are  !>  u  have  signed  Oommunlai 

tteeUun  psi. ..■.,.. 

Twolve  ars  listed  as  being  eloss  assoelntca 
or  having  cutmectlons  In  some  way  with  sus- 
pected Soviet  espionags  agesta. 

owa  pao-osaMAM 

One  Is  listed  as  pro-G«rmsn  during  the 

war  years,  while  In  the  Department.  Prac- 
tically all  of  them  are  suspected  as  members 
of  the  Communist  Party  or  having  commu- 
nistic leanings. 


Pfwtr  IhtHiM  In  Cillfornli 
BXTKM»)<u,M  ur  HIMANKil 

HON.  HIUN  GAIIAGAN  DOUGLAS 
IN  im  Hem  or  motimiinta-i  ivk« 


r^UfMlAy.  AitrU  It,  11148 

Un  DOUOLAl,  Mr  ■paaher,  there  i« 
today  «  power  thortase  In  Caltrornia, 
Just  aa  aome  of  ua  who  have  faith  In  the 
growth  and  development  of  ihla  country 
predicted  there  would  Im. 

Today,  because  of  the  selfish  and  blind 
opposition  of  the  P.  O  k  E.  and  others, 
California  finds  itself  facing  an  eco- 
nomic crisis.  The  following  article  by 
Richard  Neul)€rger.  written  for  Associ- 
ated Cooperator,  Oakland.  Calif.,  ap- 
peared in  this  newspaper  April  15.  1948. 
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I  now  include  It,  Mr.  Speaker,  so  that  . 
Congress  may  know  how  California  feels 
on  the  subject  of  our  power  shortage  and 
where  It  places  the  blame: 
Powra  Trust  Misled  Congress  on  Western 

Needs — Blocked  Building  or  Storage  Dams 

BT  False  Claims 

(By  Richard  L.  Neuberger) 

While  Congress  denounces  planning,  the 
lights  are  going  out  In  California. 

The  Pacific  Northwest,  locking  In  its  moun- 
tain fastness  42  percent  of  all  the  potential 
hydroelectrlclty  In  the  Nation,  faces  the 
worst  power  shortage  in  Its  history. 

California  ranchers  are  selling  their  cattle 
because  no  water  is  available  for  them  to 
drink,  and  ranges  are  a  parched,  ugly  brown. 

But  planning  Is  an  evil  word,  so  no  plan- 
ning was  done  to  avert  a  dearth  of  power  and 
water  which  menaces  the  economic  prosper- 
ity of  the  Pacific  seaboard  from  Puget  Sound 
to  the  Mexican  line. 

Why  Is  there  no  planning?  Who  remem- 
bers back  to  February  of  1946  when  James  B. 
Black,  president  of  the  Pacific  Gas  &  Electric 
Co..  stood  before  a  special  House  Committee 
on  Interior  Department  Appropriations? 
Asked  Representative  Jed  Johnson,  of  Okla- 
homa: 

THE   QUESTION 

"The  Bureau  of  Reclamation  has  repre- 
sented that  there  U  a  prospect  of  a  power 
shortage  In  the  future.  Do  you  say  to  this 
committee  that  there  is  no  prospect  of  any 
shortage  of  power  in  the  Central  Valley? 

"Mr.  Black.  There  Is  no  prospect  whatso- 
ever, sir. 

■Representative  Johnson.  Is  there  any 
shortage  now? 

"Mr.  Black.  There  is  none  now.  There 
has  been  none  and  there  will  be  none  In  the 
future." 

Two  years  after  the  president  of  the 
p.  O.  &  E.  thus  categorically  assured  Con- 
greM  there  would  be  no  power  shortage  In 
California,  the  P.  O.  *  E.  was  cutting  off  farm 
voltage  for  fl  or  8  hours  a  day  without  warn- 
ing to  farmers.  Mills  and  factories  have 
been  nhut  down  for  lack  of  power.  Men  nrr 
nut  of  work.  Hectrlc  clocks  lagged  behind 
thfl  sun's  time  Yet  thp  president  of  P,  O 
A  I.  In  1B4(1  denied  unequlvopally  the  llkell* 
bood  of  a  thnrtAge  of  etertrlclty, 

AN  flNRAT  Al  WAN 

Whsn  Istirt  bifiw*  away  Htid  aiiimaU  Uls  Up- 
tnunp  t'f  iMf'h  Hf  wslpf,  Am»Hra  lis»i  lit«l  li.f. 
^vn.  .mmip  ..r  H«  nwHifsl  wsslUt  'Ihl*  in  ih* 
I  I  i>r  ihf  (iUrfiiMtui  fltnti  iif 
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Tlis  I ..  .;.  Mmm  la  n  fMilnuii  islltHli  h 
lias  iinmsMM  vallsyi  wliU'd  «»»•  nrlM  siiM 
■iiiiti  Tlistr  only  iiNtmNi  vkii»«n«I)iii  l« 
•aia»«r«»iiH  ««»  n»  ♦•♦••  mM»i»(Ui»i«  sunve 
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will  lm»m»«il  waief  in  im  '•w'*«»'".. '* 
men  eaiiSe  III  iMwn  i«  ihe  !»•  «• »"  J"'''; 
filiiua  amounie.  wlixn  ii^crtwl  Ami  lie 
walff  dropplnil  ilironiin  ths  psitkUaMk  i<l  tUe 
AMDi  ^rsHisk  (itmiuiofts  kiluwaiM  u(  Dydiu* 
fleetrio  power. 

But  we  haven't  built  enough  dams,  and 
thut  the  terrifying  •hortage  of  water  and 
kilowatts.  Men  Uks  James  B.  Black  have 
scoffed  at  the  necessity  for  further  Govern- 
ment  dams.  When  Bonneville  Dam  was 
completed  In  the  Northwest  the  utility  com- 
panies called  It  a  white  elephant.  It  was 
assailed  as  a  "pork  barrel'  project.  So  no 
plans  were  made  for  the  Immediate  con- 
struction of  McNary  Dam,  the  next  upstream 
undertaking  on  the  Columbia  River. 


AT  CAPAcrrr 
Bonneville  now  is  strained  to  capacity. 
Fire  hoses  play  on  transformer  banks  to  keep 
them  from  melting.  SawmUls  cannot  get 
enough  energy,  yet  these  mills  are  on  the 
banks  of  streams  where  lurk  vast  quantities 
of  undeveloped  power.  But  it  will  be  an- 
other 5  or  6  years  before  McNary  Dam  relieves 
the  power  shortage.  If  McNary  Dam  were 
built  now,  surplus  Northwest  power  could  be 
delivered  to  California  over  230,000-volt 
transmission  lines. 

Today  nearly  everyone  along  the  coast  rec- 
ognizes the  need  for  more  power  and  Irriga- 
tion projects  on  the  rivers.  This  Is  realized 
on  the  farm.  In  union  hall.  In  the  offices  of 
Indtistry  and  management.  Yet  on  the 
morning  in  1937  that  the  late  President 
Roosevelt  dedicated  Bonneville  Dam,  the  na- 
tional utility  Industry  issued  a  report  claim- 
ing that  steam  power  was  cheaper  than  water 
power.  What  did  this  mean?  It  meant  that 
no  further  dams  should  be  built,  they  appar- 
ently being  a  waste  of  the  publics  money. 
Now  the  coast,  from  Canada  to  San  Diego, 
yearns  for  miore  dams. 

planning  needed 
Intelligent  planning  Is  needed— planning 
which  ignores  selfishness  and  greed.  Such 
successful  private  enterprises  as  Union  Pa- 
cific and  General  Motors  never  could  have 
developed  wltbout  skillful  planning.  How 
without  planning,  can  the  people  of  the 
West  synchronize  their  dry  valleys  with  the 
cooling  snowfields  far  away  in  the  Sierras, 
Cascades  and  Slsklyous? 

S'ightly  more  than  a  year  ago  Representa- 
tive Richard  J.  Welch,  veteran  Republican 
Congressman  from  California's  Fifth  District, 
proposed  that  Columbia  River  water  be 
piped  southward  to  relieve  the  Imminent 
shortage  in  his  State.  Ridicule  greeted  the 
suggestion.  "Baron  Munchausen,  thou  wert 
a  piker."  scoffed  one  newspaper,  upon  hear- 
ing of  Welch's  Idea.  Yet  was  Welch  bo 
foolish? 

UNITED  STATES  INTERESTED 

The  tJnlted  States  Bureau  of  Reclamation 
now  concedes  that  the  proposal  has  much 
merit.  Indeed,  the  Bureau  8UB«esti  on  Its 
own  initiative  thst  a  study  of  the  possibili- 
ties In  the  plan  be  umlerVsHen  at  once. 
A/ipr  all.  the  coaslsl  lowiHtitl*  along  the 
r-'liimbln  hnvp  anrnf  of  itip  hcnvlMt  mlnfall 
cm  the  continent;  appronimati'ly  lift  inrhM, 
The  pcrtiitrotKi  river  u  1  milw  wirt^  nt  n« 
mnA  gnd  enlremely  deep,  U  ^m  wai^r 
1.1  nimrp  A  wmdiilt  to  OellfofMU  would  be 
f.,i.(iiMUsly  Mpct-"^  "-'  "  ••♦♦•hi  dottble 
('.•iHnt'hIa'a  pritii  'I'l"  •'■  W* 
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will  be  inadequate.  What  the  press  re- 
ports have  to  say  about  the  presentation 
made  by  Mr.  Hoffman  is  very  interesting 
in  the  light  of  press  reports  we  have 
direct  from  Paris  written  by  Michael  L. 
Hoffman  and  as  published  in  the  New 
York  Times.  April  12.  1948.  It  Is  pos- 
sible, as  international  matters  are  han- 
dled from  time  to  time,  for  conditions 
to  exist  upon  which  Mr.  Hoffman,  the 
Administrator,  may  not  have  full  infor- 
mation. Could  it  be  possible  that  the 
American  officials  in  Europe  who  are 
studying  attentively  the  analysis  of 
Europe's  trade  made  by  the  Economic 
Commission  for  Europe,  and  the  flow 
sheet  of  trade  as  it  is  occuring  from  day 
to  day  upon  the  basis  of  momentary  facts, 
come  to  the  correct  conclusion  that  the 
Congress  appropriated  $2,000,000,000  to 
$3,000,000,000  more  in  financing  EC  A 
than  is  required? 

Mr.  Hoffman  gives  us  some  interesting 
information  in  his  presentation  which 
appears  in  the  Times,  and  for  the  benefit 
of  those  who  are  interested,  I  here  present 
his  statement: 

Huge  ERP  Savings  Now  in  Prospect — United 
STATES  Officials  in  Paris  Find  Basis  roa 
Reduction  of  $2,000,000,000  or  More 

(By  Michael  L.  Hoffman) 
Paris,  April  11.— There  Is  an  excellent  pros- 
pect that  imports  from  the  United  States  by 
countries  participating  hi  the  European  re- 
covery program  can  be  cut,  over  the  period  of 
the  program,  considerably  below  the  levels 
estimated  in  the  schedules  presented  to  the 
United  States  Congress. 

American  officials  in  Europe  ere  studying 
attentively  the  analysis  of  Europe's  trade 
made  by  the  Economic  Commission  for  Eu- 
rope that  points  the  way  to  savings  on  the  or- 
der of  •2.000,000,000  to  $3,000,000,000  in  the 
ERP.  These  savings  appear  possible  without 
sacrificing  essential  Imports. 

It  has  long  been  an  open  secret  that  the 
shopping  list  prepared  by  the  Paris  confer, 
ence  In  September  1947  was.  by  the  very  na- 
ture of  lU  construction.  Inflated.  The  itate 
Department  took  out  tbout  li.ooo.oooooo  of 
"water."  rwlut-ing  thP  total  to  ill. •00,000,000 
for  4  yeari,  Hut  ths  State  Departmrni  did 
nut  have  a  aifltittlcnl  bnslJi  fur  fMlly  fliiding 
mil  what  ini»<lp  ilii  Peri"  wUmatM  i<»u  big. 
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Tee  MMk  ICA  Meney? 

BXTKNHIUN  OF  RIMAHXI 
or 

HON.  FRED  L  CRAWFORD 

or   MtCHIOAM 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT  ATI  VM 

Tuesday.  April  20.  1948' 
Mr.  CRAWFORD.     Mr.  Speaker,  Mr. 
Hoffman.  Administrator  of  ECA.  has  in- 
dicated the  past  2  or  3  days  that  the 
appropriation  provided  by  the  Congress 


■01  aittPM  ilMNV  tii>  --   <«ln 

(•nhf  pminMiiHf •;    f^Jf 

Wtfiii  naartf  tlM*tfi>  l*>  >MT, 

I  ..lly  UeMMM  tt.ojr  itt.tu.iM.i  ii»m»  like 

ut  iniiM,  temiin<i,  rciiBf  ii"«»»i»  'liat 
1  bhuuld  nut  have  to  find  duiiari  for 

tn  nuy  great  entent  after  thU  year 

NWD   rOR   SOMS   ITIMH   TO   VNP 

Aoourdlng  to  BCB,  the  largest  part  of  thU 
category  (other  producu)  oonsUU  of  Items 
like  testlle  manufacturers  which  were  Im- 
ported only  m  very  moderate  quantities  be- 
fore the  war  and  the  need  for  which  will 
clearly  disappear  with  the  full  restoraUon 
of  European  production. 

"The  remainder  consists  of  Investment 
goods— the  need  for  which  wUl  presumably 
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eoxn*  to  «fcd   wtth  the  termination  of  the 
reconstruc  Ion   period — or  of   manufactured 
the  demand  for  which  will  ultl- 
rejede   as   Kuropean   prodiictlcn   ex- 
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Am  potnt^  out  elsewhere  in  the  sxirvey.  tez- 
tttw  and  investment  goods  are  among  the 
■uropean  iiUuatrlea  already  nearly  up  to  or. 
in  eome  cj  eea.  ahead  of  prewar  output.  But 
If  HIP  eitlmates  as  they  atand  were  fol- 
lowed, th  »e  countrlea  would,  by  1961-53. 
sdll  be  In  porting  2»  percent  of  the  prewar 
totaU  of  |theM  hitherto  myaterloua  other 
prod  tic  ts 


billions  of  dollars  provided  by 

taxpayers   and   bond   buyers 

ruthlessly  been  wasted  during  the 

years  that  I  am  at  all  limes 

questioning    the    statements 

those  who  continually  contend 

Congress  has  not  provided  the 

billions  of  dollars,  and  that 

more  billions  of  dollars  are 


vote  agalnrt  !t  becauM  It  would  polluU  the 
preaa.  One  thing  he  forgot.  He  waa  getting 
$13,000  a  year  and  lome  relative  was  his  secre- 
tary. «'■"  getting  a  fat  salary,  but  I  wouldn't 
acciise  him  of  beUig  polluted.  Matter  of 
fact  I  think  the  man  was  Just  as  sincere  and 
unbiased  as  If  be  had  done  his  patriotic  duty 
and  worked  for  nothing,  the  same  as  he 
wanted  the  publLshera  to  do. 

This  matter  of  Government  advertising 
should  be  gone  Into  In  a  big  way. 

If  the  newspaper  publishers,  their  organ- 
izations, and  field  men  would  all  really  get 
on  the  Job.  study  this  matter  and  present  a 
common  sense  program  of  advertising  and 
publicity  to  the  Congress.  I  believe  that  a  far 
more  satisfactory  solution  of  the  problem 
could  be  reached. 

As  the  matter  stands,  the  Government 
needs  publicity  of  various  kinds  In  the  newa- 
papers.  A  program  of  paid  publicity  planned 
by  the  advertising  men  of  America  would 
bring  far  better  resulu  and  be  more  satis- 
factory to  all  concerned  than  the  present  tin- 
cup  method,  which  neither  geu  any  of  the 
needed  publicity  In  the  right  mediums  for 
Ute  Government  or  any  revenue  for  the  news- 
papers. 


Smj  n  Newspapers  and  Free  Adi 


ExtrENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HO^i.  H.  CARL  ANDERSEN 

or   MIMMECOTA 

IK  th4  house  of  KKPKmnarTATvrm 
Monday.  April  26,  194t 
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H       CARL     ANDERSEN      Mr. 

under  leave  to  extend  my  rc- 

the  Record.  X  wish  to  Include 

following  editorial  wrttUA  bV  Mr. 

[d.  a  well-luiown  new^MPtrttan, 

lie,  Minn.     Mr.  Rcld  brlngM  out 

ol  amall  navrapapart  baliMI 

for  the  nuaMToaa  diminik 

upon  them  by  our  Oovemmtnt. 
!.  space  U  all  these  newspapers 
and  Mr.  Reid'i  viewpoint  Is.  I 
very    •ottDd.    Our    newspapers 
much  of  their  space  to  meet  war- 
depiands  and  asked  nothing  in  re- 
so  doing.    Surely.  In  falmeas  to 
United  States  can  pay  for  ad- 
matter  our  governmental  bu- 
out  during  times  of  peace. 
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Resolved.   That   BatUe    Creek    Chapter   of 
RONS-NROA   strongly    advocates   the   adop-» 
tlon  of  universal  military  training  m  the  beet 
available  means  of  building  civilian  reserves 
for  the  armed  forces:  and  It  Is  further 

Resolved,  That  this  association  strongly 
advocates  prompt  passage  of  selective-serv- 
ice legislation  by  the  Congress  to  make  ci- 
vilian reserves  Immediately  available  should 
the  need  for  them  arise 

1  hereby  certify  the  above  to  be  a  true 
copy  of  a  resolution  adopted  by  the  Battle 
Creek.  Mich  .  Chapter  of  RONS-NROA 

Rocn  N.  TUKNEs.  Secretary. 


an  advertisement  from  a  Oov- 
depanment  recently.     It  is  some- 
public  Is  entitled  to  get  the  facta 
a  Oovemment  Job.  paying  13.000 
a  year.     The  ad  was  alright,  but 
lame.  aa  in  other  cases  where  the 
^„. the  same  kind  of  pub- 
tearful  plea  was  appended,  asking 
wouldn't  please  print  it  for  nothing 
bureau   in  question  had  no  money 
)urpose.     Isn  t  that  too  bad?     Our 
it     throws     billions     of     dollars 

>tlmea  Judiciously  and  in  some 

_  little  thought.    Then,  when  they 
cents  or  a  dollar  for  an  advertiae- 
haven't  got  it. 
bar  during  the  war.    The  news- 

the  other  ciUaens  of  every  com- 

^re   gladly   giving    their   shirts    to 

war  bonds.    This  we  figured  to  be 

as  long  as  Congress  would  not  ap- 

tbe  money  for  this  purpose.    Then 

ilMf  of  Congrees.  who  thought  the 

rtiould  pay  for  iU  own  advertls- 

I  M  Tom.  Dick,  or  Harry,  tatro- 

blll  to  pay  the  newspapers  for  bond 

This  raised  a  great  furor.     I 

tbat  one  of  tn*  aanatora.  and  be 

friend  of  mine  too.  saM  he  would 


Retolations 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PAUL  W.  SHAFER 

or    MICHIOAN 

IN  THl  HOU8K  OF  BIFIUBB«NTATIVtt 

Monday.  April  26.  1946 

Mr.  SHAPER  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
permiSKlon  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  In- 
clude two  resolution.t  adopted  by  the 
Renerve  Offlcers  of  the  Naval  Servlcos, 
Battle  Creek.  Mich.: 

VrnVHUUL   MtLRAST  TmAiwtwa 

Wliereas  we  believe  tbat  the  right  oi  the 
United  SUtea  Navy  to  call  members  of  the 
Naval  Reeerve  ^o  immediate  active  duty  in 
the  event  of  natiunal  emergency  must  be 
clear  and  certain  If  the  Navy  U  to  formtOate 
definite  plans  for  ths  emergent  naval  dgsase 
of  the  United  States;  and 

Whereas  we.  the  members  of  Battle  Creek 
Chapter  of  RONS-NROA.  are  ready  snd  wUl- 
Ing  to  serve  our  country  again  in  the  event 
of  national  emergency,  and  believe  that  the 
aervlcee  ol  naval  reeervUU  would  be  essen- 
tial to  prompt  naval  defense  of  the  Nation: 
Now.  therefore,  be  It 

JU«oit*«d.  Tbat  this  sssoclatlon  advocates 
the  prompt  passage  of  legislation  making 
clear  and  certain  the  right  of  the  United 
Statea  Navy  to  call  all  meml)er8  of  the  United 
States  Naval  Reserve  to  immediate  active 
duty  in  the  event  of  a  declaration  of  national 
emergency  by  tbe  Preaident  of  the  United 
SUtes. 

I  hereby  certify  the  above  to  be  a  true 
copy  of  a  resolution  adopted  by  the  Battle 
Creek.  Mich  .  Chapter  of  RONS-NROA 

Room  N.  TxTKwra.  Secretary. 


BSLKTrva  anvicx 
Whereas  we  tMlleve  the  safety  and  security 
of   our   families,   our   homes,   and   our   Na- 
tion is  and  must  be  primary  to  all  other  aims 
and  endeavors:  and 

Whereas  we  believe  the  spread  and  growth 
of  totalitarian  governments  stroofltr  In  pres- 
ent armed  might  than  our  Nation  consti- 
tutes a'  serious  threat  to  the  safety  of  our 
families,  our  homes  and  our  Nation;  and 

Whereas  we  believe  an  America  strong  in 
anasd  might  is  the  best  deterrent  to  armed 
.  available  against  totalitarian  govem- 
its:  Now.  therefore,  it  u 


Animal  Husbandry  in  the  Hawaiian 
Islands 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

fir 

HON.  JOSEPH  R.  FARRINGTON 

DEi-ECATC   raOM    HAWAII 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  April  26.  1948 

Mr.  FARRINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
RicoRD.  I  wish  to  Include  the  following 
article  by  Dr.  L.  A.  Henke.  professor  of 
animal  husbandry  at  the  University  of 
Hawaii: 

AWTMAL  HuaSAmSY  IH  THt  HaWAHAM   ISLANDS 

(By  L.  A  Henks.  animnl  husbandman, 
tmiverslty  of  Hawaii) 

Tlte  casual  visitor  to  Bswsll  v  '  "'^tts  hie 
obtervntlons  to  what  may  be  tr  •  trip 

SI  '^  Ulsnd  of  Oahu  is  1;  lepart 

wi'  '  impreasinn  that  sut  pine- 

apples oonatltute  the  major  agrlculiural  Uf 
dustrtes  In  the  Territory.  WhUe  this  la  true, 
Uveetork  U  an  imporunt  third  Industry, 
Bales  of  livestock  and  livestock  prndurts  pro- 
duced In  Hawaii  In  IMT  totaled  $0  Ouo.oOO  tor 
beef  cattle,  lA.aoo.ooo  tor  dairy  producu,  and 
•tJOO.OOO  for  awlne.  This  total,  about 
115.000.000,  repreeents  about  8  percent  of  the 
total  value  of  the  agricultural  crops  produced 
In  that  year. 

The  islands  have  a  total  area  of  about  6.C00 
aquare  miles.  Twenty-six  percent  of  the 
total  area  la  in  forest  reserves  which  are  very 
Imporunt  from  the  standpoint  of  conserving 
waur  and  preventing  eroalon:  27  percent  are 
waste  or  nonairrlcuitural  lands:  40  percent  Is 
devoted  to  graalng.  leavluR  only  7  percent  as 
cultivated  lands.  The  area  devdUd  to  live- 
stock production  Is  about  6  times  as  large  as 
that  devoted  to  the  growUig  of  sugarcane. 
To  be  stire.  the  ranches  for  the  most  part  are 
Inferior  lands  snd  include  areas  that  are 
too  steep  for  cultivation,  rocky,  covered  with 
lava  flows,  too  dry.  or  too  high  for  crop  pro- 
duction. In  spite  of  this,  cattle  over  the 
entire  ranch  area  average  about  1  head  to 
10  acrea.  and  this  ratio  would  be  for  better 
except  for  large  tracts  of  arid  and  lava  flow 
covered  lands  included  in  the  ranches  where 
100  acres  would  not  properly  support  l  steer. 
Some  ranches  with  good  pastures  may  aver- 
age 1  steer  to  2  or  3  acres. 

BXZr  CATTLK 

The  beef  cattle  Industry  in  Hawaii  had  Its 
beginning  in  1793  when  the  EnglUh  naviga- 
tor. Vancouver,  landed  Longhorns  in  Kealake- 
kua  Bay.  Theee  first  cattle  were  protected 
by  the  Order  of  the  King  for  a  period  of 
years,  and  by  1830  the  three  mountains  of 
HawaU  and  the  plateaus  and  valleys  between 
them  were  full  of  cattle.  Mexican  cowboys 
were  introdviced  in  1832  to  teach  the 
HawaUans  how  to  handle  these  wild  steers. 

The  Parker  Ranch  with  a  present  area  of 
about  aOO.000  acrea  and  35.000  high-grade 
Beiefords  had  iu  beginning  about  this  time. 
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There  were  times  in  the  early  history  of 
the  beef -cattle  industry  when  the  hides  and 
the  tallow  from  the  cattle  were  in  greater 
demand  than  the  beef.  Beef  prices  In  general 
were  not  satisfactory  until  after  annexation 
of  Hawaii  to  the  United  Slates  in  1898. 

Prom  the  very  ijeglnnlng  of  the  beef- 
cattle  industrv  in  Hawaii,  steers  have  been 
shipped  directly  to  market  from  the  grazing 
areas  without  a  supplementary  period  of 
concentrate  feeding  prior  to  slaughter.  The 
obvious  rea.son  was  and  still  is  that  the  usual 
fattening  feeds  liite  corn  were  available  in 
only  small  quantities  and  at  high  prices. 

The  number  of  beef  cattle  now  totals  about 
130.000.  and  this  numl)er  has  remained  fairly 
constant  during  the  past  2  or  3  decades. 
Local  production  of  t>eef  totals  about  16,000.- 
000  pounds  of  dressed  beef  annually,  and  this 
supplies  slightly  more  than  half  of  the  total 
beef  consumed  in  the  Islands. 

Improved  Etiglish  breeds  of  cattle  were 
Introduced  to  Hawaii  beginning  of  1850.  and 
by  1900  they  had  completely  replaced  the 
Longhorns.  While  all  three  of  the  leading 
English  breeds,  the  Hereford,  the  Shorthorn. 
and  the  Angus,  were  Introduced  to  Hawaii 
and  all  of  them  are  rtlll  found  to  a  limited 
degree,  the  Herefords  have  become  most  nu- 
merous and  now  constitute  over  99  percent 
of  the  beef  cattle  found  in  Hawaii. 

DAIRT  CATTLE 

Dairying  is  largely  limited  to  the  produc- 
tion of  fresh  milk,  and  dairy  cattle  tend  to 
be  concentrated  near  the  larger  cities.  The 
Territory  has  about  10,000  milch  cowa  and 
total  milk  production  for  1047  was  about 
32  000.000  quart*  which  is  an  average  produc- 
tion of  about  7.000  pounds  of  milk  per  cow 
per  year.  The  per  capita  fresh  milk  conaump- 
tlon  In  the  Territory  has  trebled  in  the  past 
20  years,  and  today  the  supply  of  freah  milk 
la  f»ot  equal  to  ths  demand.  Urge  quantities 
of  canned  and  powdered  milk  are  Imported 
and  are  widt-Jy  used  to  supplement  the  freah 
milk  supply. 

Dairy  cattle,  especially  near  the  titles 
wh»re  land  U  limited  and  very  sxpenaivs. 
aecure  their  roughage  ss  soiling  cropa,  A 
commonly  grown  aolllni  crop,  Napier  graas. 
will  average  about  70  tons  of  green  forage 
per  acre  per  year  if  irrigated  end  properly 
fertilised.  Two  locally  produced  byproducia. 
cane  molasses  and  pineapple  bran,  are  used 
as  concentrates;  but  since  neither  of  these 
carries  an  appreciable  quantity  of  protein, 
soybesn  oil  meal  secured  from  the  MIddlewest 
U  the  most  commonly  used  protein  supple- 
ment. During  the  past  year  the  price  of 
this  has  ranged  between  S120  and  S140  per 
ton. 

Because  of  the  high  cost  of  concentrate 
feeds  as  well  as  high  labor  cost,  milk  prices 
are  high,  retail  prices  ranging  between  25 
and  30  cents  per  quart. 

To  a  very  limited  degree,  milk  produced 
on  the  outside  Islands  where  production  costs 
are  lower  is  flown  to  Honolulu  by  air  freight. 
The  high  cost  of  air  freight,  however.  oPsets 
the  lower  production  costs  on  the  outside 
Islands. 

SWINE 

The  English  navigator.  Captain  Cook,  who 
discovered  Hawaii  in  1778  left  some  swine  at 
that  time.  The  size  of  the  swine  Industry  Is 
largely  limited  by  the  amount  of  available 
garbage.  During  the  war  years  *h"i  so 
manv  servicemen  were  stationed  on  Oahu. 
the  swine  industry  more  than  doubled.  Ex- 
periments at  the  Hawaii  Agricultural  Experi- 
ment Station  show  that  about  12  pounds  of 
military  garb.^ge  will  produce  1  pound  of 
increased  live  weight  in  swine.  Garbage  from 
residential  areas  has  a  much  lower  value.  The 
usual  concentrates  fed  to  hogs  In  the  Corn 
Belt  are  available  In  Hawaii  only  at  very  high 
prices  and  are  not  generally  fed.  Local  by- 
producu  like  caae  mola&sea  axe  utUized,  as 


are  cull  fruits,  vegetables,  and  other  by- 
products. 

All  pork  produced  in  Hawaii  is  consumed 
as  fresh  pork.  Cured  meats  like  ham  and 
bacon  and  canned  meats  are  imported  in 
large  amounts. 

Most  of  the  modern  breeds  of  hogs  have 
been  introduced  to  Hawaii,  but  Durcc-Jer- 
seys  and  Berkshlres  are  perhaps  most  numer- 
ous at  the  present  time. 

SHEEP 

The  sheep  Industry  reached  its  high  point 
about  1885  when  a  total  of  125.000  were  found 
In  the  islands.  Since  that  time,  the  number 
has  decreased  greatly  as  former  sheep  areas 
were  given  over  to  the  grazing  of  cattle  or  In 
some  cases  planted  to  pineapples.  It  Is  esti- 
mated that  there  are  only  about  25.000  sheep 
In  the  Territory  at  this  time,  and  these  are 
concentrated  In  two  places,  the  Humuulu 
Sheep  Station  of  the  Parker  branch  and  on 
the  island  of  Nllhau. 

Because  of  the  limited  size  of  Hawaii,  it  Is 
not  likely  that  the  livestock  industry  will 
greatly  expand:  but  even  in  its  present  size. 
It  Is  very  important  in  the  economy  of  the 
Territory  and  provides  a  good  source  of  in- 
come to  many  people  who  aspire  to  t)ecome 
citizens  of  the  forty-ninth  State  in  the 
Union. 


Cml-r(ights  Program 
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or 
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Monday.  April  26.  1948 

Mr.  ALLEN  of  Loutslant.  Mr.  Speaker. 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the 
REtoso.  I  include  the  foUowlng  editorial 
from  the  Shreveport  Times  of  April  33, 

1948: 

mtSAL  LAWS  aas  wot  tm«  ahswss 
Collier's  magaslne  never  has  been  noted  as 
a  protagonist— seldom  as  even  a  mild  ai^- 
porter— of  the  South  in  the  social  sectional 
problesas  that  concern  it.  In  fact,  only  a 
lew  years  ago  one  of  its  editora  wrote  an 
article— published  In  Collier's— cussing  out 
Just  about  anyone  In  the  South  who  dared 
to  oppose  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt— speclflcally 
naming  this  newspaper  because  it  could  not 
swallow  Mr.  Roosevelt's  political  sociology 
and  because  we  looked  on  the  late  Presidents 
desire  to  perpetuate  himself  in  office  indefi- 
nitely as  contrary  to  fundamental  principles 
of  Americanism  in  a  democratic  government 
as  a  Republic. 

Consequently.  It  is  important — and  en- 
couraging—to find  Collier's  now  editorially 
taking  the  South "s  side  on  the  Issues  involved 
In  the  Truman  so-called  clvll-rights  pro- 
gram, which  actually  is  a  suppression  of 
rights  program. 

Colliers  holds  that  there  is  something  to 
both  Bides  to  the  extent  that  of  course  lynch- 
ing is  evil  and  poll  taxes  that  restrict  suffrage 
certainly  are  not  democratic.  But.  It  points 
out  also  that  Federal  laws  are  not  the  answer 
to  such  problems  as  exist— heading  its  edi- 
torial, "We  need  something  stronger  than 
law." 

"We  think  southerners."  Collier's  states, 
"are  only  telling  the  truth  when  they  insist 
that  Federal  laws  will  never  succeed  in  wip- 
ing out  these  injustices.  It  is  axiomatic 
that  no  law,  however  well  meant,  can  work 
unless  it  U  supported  by  the  majority  of 
the  people  it  affects.  Northern  intellectuals 
should  know  this  fact  of  life  from  the  Na- 
tion's experience  with  Federal  prohibition. 


"Well,  both  sides  having  a  measure  of  right 
and  a  measure  of  wrong  in  their  arsenals  of    , 
argumentation,    is    there    any    discoverable 
factor  that  swings  the  scales  one  way  or  the 
other?     We  think  there  is. 

"The  factor  is  the  unquestionable  truth 
that  the  Negro's  sUtus  in  the  South  is  get- 
ting better  every  day.  He  is  some  90  per- 
cent better  off  economically  than  in  the  early 
years  following  the  ClvU  War.  Lynching  is 
sliding  toward  the  vanishing  point.  As  for 
social  equality,  most  Negroes  apparently 
don't  want  It  anyway,  since  they  have  their 
own  social  organization  to  satisfy  their  fra- 
ternal, religious,  snobbish,  etc..  Instincts. 

"Federal  laws  didn't  work  these  improve- 
ments. They  have  come  about  solely  because 
they  have  been  stimulated  by  the  most  sub- 
stantial and  respected  people  among  the 
southern  whites.  They  would  have  come  a 
good  deal  more  slowly,  we  think,  if  Federal 
laws  had  forced  Mr.  Whiskers  to  keep  his 
nose  eternally  stuck  into  southern  affairs. 

"If  all  this  is  as  true  as  we're  convinced  It 
Is,  then  it  follows  that  the  best  way  to  solve 
what  remains  of  the  Negro  problem  is  to  go 
on  Just  about  as  we've  t»een  going  since 
around  1870.  That  would  mean:  Let  the 
northern  intelligentsia  howl  its  collective 
head  off  about  the  South  •  •  •  let  south- 
ern and  northern  politicians  make  what  po- 
litical capital  they  can  out  of  the  question 
•  •  •  but  don't  saddle  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment with  a  bunch  of  laws  which  it  can- 
not enforce.  In  other  words,  let  the  South 
work  out  its  Negro  problems  mostly  on  its 
own— which  it  is  doing  anyway,  and  we  think 
will  continue  to  do." 

All  of  which  is  pretty  much  what  we  have 
aald  In  these  columns  so  many  times  in  the 
past,  though  perhaps  lii  greater  detail. 


Up  ind  Down  With  Dr.  Gallup 
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or 
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Monday.  April  26.  1948 

Mr.  BENDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Gal- 
lup poll,  published  widely  in  the  news- 
papers on  Sunday,  April  25,  shows  Har- 
old Sta.ssen  with  a  slight  lead  In  the  field 
of  Republican  Presidential  candidates. 
Mr.  Stassen  should  take  what  comfort  he 
can  from  it  before  the  results  of  next 
weeks  Ohio  primary  are  in. 

Dr.  Gallup's  own  qualifications  of  his 
figures,  which  are  likely  to  be  overlooked 
by  those  who  read  just  the  headlines, 
should  be  carefully  noted.  Dr.  Gallup 
himself  points  out  that  these  figures,  and 
I  quote,  "Cannot  be  used  to  forecast  pri- 
mary results  in  any  one  State."  End 
quote.  It  would  be  a  serious  mistake  to 
take  these  Sunday  figures  as  a  forecast 
of  Stassen's  popularity  in  Ohio.  Next 
Tuesday's  primary  will  show  that  the  Re- 
publicans of  Ohio  are  solidly  behind  their 
able  Senator.  Robert  Taft. 

Popularity  as  measured  by  the  Gallup 
poll  is  a  very  changing  thing.  I  can  re- 
member when  Harry  Truman  was  re- 
ported with  a  popularity  of  something 
like  76  percent,  and  today  he  shows 
up  with  about  25  percent.  It  will  be  in- 
teresting to  watch  what  kind  of  a  similar 
nose  dive  Stassen's  rating  on  the  Gallup 
score  card  will  take  after  this  primary 
next  Tuesday. 
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Mr.  MIRROW  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  (xtend  my  remarks  In  the  Rtc- 
ow).  I  Inc  ude  the  following  editorial  en- 
titled "V  inaton  Cliurchlll."  which  ap- 
peared tr  the  New  Hampshire  MoriUng 
pibliahed  In  MancheiUr,  N.  H.. 
l»4l: 
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to  thoae  would-be  appeasera 

In  the  poatwar  period  after  this 

points  out  the   horrible   re- 

lilood  and  ioaa  of  money,  and  shat- 

aud  dreams  which  followed  In 

ust  completed,  beeauae  the  British 

and  Ameeteaaa  shirked  their  du- 

19303. 

points   out   what    hope   sprang 

League    of    Nations    proposed    to 

In   his  ruthless  attack  on 

and  how  it  completely  col- 

Prlme  Minister  Baldwin,  that 

of  normalcy  and  peace,  would 

the  Idea  of  sanctions  against  Italy 

nds  that  It  meant  war.     Instead 

off   the   oil    which   would    have 

IM  Italian  war  In   Abyssinia,  they 

Igusaollnl  on  the  wrist. 

ChturhlU  points  out.  a  fanatic, 
in  Berlin,  was  emboldened  to  get 
'ears  and  hesitancies  toward  world 
and  Hitler  Invaded  the  Rhlneland. 
French,  this  time  the  foreign  mln- 
ifreiioe.  came  to  EngUnd  to  see  what 
would  do.  but  the  weakness  which 
UlUer  now  kept  Baldwin  from 
ip  the  French,  and  Hitler  was  al- 
get  away  with  militarization  In  the 
and  any  chance  of  peace  was  lost, 
pointed  out.  we  must  not  re- 
kind  of  mistakes  after  this  war. 

we  have   already  done  so 

in  appeasing  RussU  that  we 

to  redouble,  triple,  and  quadruple 

now  If  we  are  to  make  up  for  the 

we  have  slipped  toward  the  edge 
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not  <|Qlte  gotten   to  the  point 

a  Wlgram  of  the  British  Foretgn 

after  Hitler  aeiaed  the  Rhlneland: 

now  loevlUble.  and  it  wUl  be  the 

.e  war  there  has  ever   been.     I 

I  shall  see  It.  but  you  win.    Walt 

Mmbs  on  this  little  house." 


think 


I.  Ifeelti^  that  hU  work  over  the 
after  the  first  war  had  (ailed  to  make 
rsallae  what  waa  at  stake,  died  shortly 
f,  la  part.  fMcn  his  broken  heart  and 
It,   and   the   little   bouas   was 
bombed  in  the  Loodon  bUtskrlsg. 

Cburcbill.  tn  eoameiittag  on  this,  writes 
a  line  which  probably  sums  up  his  entire 
philosophy  of  life  and  gives  the  key  to  his 
career.  Speaking  of  Wtgram  be  says:  "My 
friend  never  seemed  to  recover  from  this 
shock.  He  took  It  too  much  to  heart.  After 
all,  one  can  always  go  on  doing  what  one 
bellevee  to  be  his  duty,  and  running  ever- 
greater  rlaks  till  knocked  out." 

That  was  the  philosophy  which  Churchill 
cloaked  \n  bis  Immortally  ttirrlng  reference 
to  "tilood.  and  sweat,  and  tears  " 

It  la  Impossible  to  divine  the  plans  of  the 
Almighty.  Dukes  uf  Marlborough,  wars  born 
tmt  ited  until  the  seventh  dsseeMUat  ol  the 
Victor  of  Blenheim  married  a  belle  from 
Brooklyn.  A  spark  waa  struck,  aitd  that  wm 
WUMlOB  Churchill. 

mmllil  lie  real  lead  it  or  ttnt,  he  probably 
did  aa  mueh  to  save  lit*  civkliaetl  world  a«  wa 
kaow  II  ee  tlte  Arat  Duke  u(  Mailburuugh, 
Jalui  Ohurehill.  dM  to  sevt  InglaiMl  an  UM 

•gli  it  tlr-  '•-''•• 

If  yeu  «  rial  iha  (telly  annnyaMM 

g|  iMNlafkrt,   ,  a  aiti  lUeppiai.  •»  tlM  •••• 

ptUMi*.  <«».i  lbs  aaMiMibliiitg  rttg  UMii 
Ufa.  av  •  iiAeuli  ptiMin  igfVB  to  UM  barb, 

we  urn*  ><ai  to  read  tha  memuira  aa  itiay 
■turuii  ill  tirH  maaaatita  April  ttf,  ur  In  (he 
N'  ise. 

jMngi...!  rut  language  will  sweep  ever  you 
•s  Invigorating  aa  a  cool,  autumn  breeae  from 
Um  mtmmit  at  the  Whiu  Uuuauias.  Above 
aad  beyond  the  grandeur  which  sweeps  away 
ao  much  that  la  petty  in  our  everyday  life. 
Churehill  prasenta  leasona  which  we  een  turn 
to  greet,  practical  effect  on  the  problems  of 
this  present  da  v. 

W.  L. 


nsnce.  Amertce.  tf  we  could  live  akme.  would 
be  more  fortunaU  than  the  average  of  the 
world  because  we  have  at>out  S4i«  acree  of 
land  per  person.  But  we  cannot,  we  have 
found,  live  alone  with  otir  relaUve  abun- 
dance. We  must  share  with  the  rest  of  the 
world,  tn  some  degree  st  least,  becatise  world 
peace,  while  It  has  many  Important  prereq- 
ulsiUes.  the  Aret  U  food.  Hungry  or  starv- 
ing people,  do  not  observe  buundariea  ur 
treaUaa.  as  has  been  laM  by  our  dutinguuhed 
soU -conservation  leader.  Dr.  H.  H.  Bennett. 
Self  interest,  if  no  other  motive,  prompts  us 
and  requires  that  we  coc4>ereU  with  the  rest 
of  the  world  in  trying  to  solvs  ths  problem 
of  food. 

Amsrtca  has  only  eao.OOO  000  aeree  of  good 
land  left.  We  have  been  the  moet  proAlgaU 
people  of  all  history  In  wasting  our  aoll 
We  have  deetruyed  already  about  oue-fl(tli 
of  our  original  arable  land  ani  OBfe-thlrd  ol 
the  balance  U  aerloualy  daaumed.  One- 
third  of  what  la  left  la  now  In  aoroa  jeopardy 
Bad  soil  practice  with  rvauUIng  sruslon  la 
now  ooatini  the  IJnited  Rtatea  100,000  srrss 
Of  foei  land  each  veer  It  la  satlmated  Ihst 
tTMl  !»•  10  IIM.  ws  lost  1.000,000 


Phosphate  and  the  National  Welfare 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CUFFORD  R.  HOPE 

or  KANS.'S 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RE  PRESENT  ATIVE8 

Monday.  April  26,  194i 

Mr.  HOPE.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  coniiec- 
tlon  with  a  recent  hearing  at  Salt  Lake 
City,  members  of  the  House  Committee 
on  Agriculture  heard  a  very  fine  address 

on  the  phosphate  situation  in  this  coun- 
try by  Dr.  Elmer  O.  Peterson,  former 
president  of  the  Utah  State  Agricultural 
College,  and  executive  director  of  the 
Utah  ScientiXlc  Research  Foundation. 

Believing  that  the  factvS  which  were 
contained  in  this  address  are  of  interest 
to  all  Members  of  Congress.  I  have  asked 
Dr.  Peterson  to  reduce  his  remarks  to 
writing  and  I  am  submitting  the  same 
herewith  for  inclusion  in  the  Rfcoao: 

PHOarHATS     AND    THS     MATIOIfAI.    WXI^ABS 

The  world  population  is  now  about  two 
and  three- ten  ths  billloiis.  The  most  author 
ttattve  eetlmatee  Indicate  that  lit  the  next 
38  years  thla  fl^re  will  reach  nearly  three 
bllUon.  and  Increase  over  the  present  popu- 
lation of  about  650.000.000  people.  Two  and 
one-half  acres  of  land  are  needed  for  a 
miwimiim  food  suppiy  for  each  person.  With 
4.000.000.000  acres  of  land,  ail  that  U  left 
of  our  avaUable  acreage  on  earth,  each  per- 
son has  less  than  2  acres  for  his  mainte- 


Thil  U.  •#  eeurse,  s  disturbini  nlelurs 
iif  wbai  may  happen  \*t  AmerMii    Wf  iff, 


M  ttts  kbuvt  SfUTN  uidii  N*»  tmnraviRg.  bm 
ovr  preeem  raw  ff  H  •Mil 

feHifs  lanii  •(  ma  m*-^'-  Mi..-^    -  -i  ••••• 


vheve  II  gMli  ihai  maiar  eatamiif  MUld 
■>sftaln  ua  end  insvitsbly  will  oeertalis  us 

we  be«in  !•>  rssu>re  Ute  •rtUeal  els> 

lii  OC  wii  far  tuny,  whteh  the  reaiovel  of 

(iUviuiated  by  war  need  end  preeeui 

iMlMger ) .  erualon,  and  inalpraetles  have 
tram  our  aotla  at  a  rtaiiKuruus  rate. 
I  ahall  mention  particularly  In  this  state. 
meiit  our  pbosphate  problem  in  America,  al- 
thotigh  a  permanent  aoll  {artility  la  not  a 
matur  of  phosphau  exclusively  or  of  nitro- 
gen or  potash  or  of  all  three.  It  U  a  matter 
uf  careful  attention  to  these  three  continu- 
ing needs  and  of  a  more  thorough  coopera- 
tion with  nature  m  managing  our  soU  than 
we  are  now  exercising.  (The  need  of  main- 
taining Intelligent  people  on  our  lands  In 
order  to  provide  good  soU  management  prac- 
tice is  of  greater  Importance  than  ever  before 
In  our  history  and  It  has  always  been  a  major 
consideration  in  maintaining  national 
strength!  Phosphate,  however.  Is  the  key 
element  In  soil  fertility  at  present  becatise 
of  its  depletion  from  our  soils  and  because 
of  the  eouross  of  phosphate  are  limited  to 
our  own  rock  deposits  and  to  certain  other 
deposits  m  Etiropc,  Africa,  Asia,  and  the 
Islands. 

America  needs  now  a  national  attack  on 
the  phoaphate  problem.  With  the  deposits 
in  Tennessee  near*ng  exhaustion  and  with 
Florida  feeding  this  resource  into  not  only 
the  Southeast  and  the  East  but  Into  the 
West  and  extensively  elsewhere,  we  should 
take  organized  action  to  see  to  It  that  the 
large  deposits  of  phosphate  rock  in  the  four 
Western  Ststes  (Idaho.  Utah,  Wyoming,  and 
Montana)  are  made  available  to  the  farmfm 
of  America,  particularly  to  Midwest  and  far 
West  farmers,  and  to  the  degree  considered 
desirable  to  other  peoples  of  the  world. 

These  four  States  contain  about  one-third 
of  the  world's  known  supply  of  phosphate 
rock,  and  between  <J5  and  75  percent  of  the 
national  supply.  Florida  contains  the  only 
other  large  deposit.  The  following  list  gives 
the  approximate  figures: 

Idaho,  5.736,000.000  tons:  70  percent  (or 
better)   trlcalclum  phosphate. 

Utah.  1.741.000.000  tons:  40  percent  (or 
better)   trlcalclum  phosphate. 

Montana.  391.000,OCO  tons:  70  percent  (or 
better)   trlcalclum  phosphate. 

Wyoming.  115.C0O.CO0  tons:  70  percent  (or 
better)   trlcalclum  phosphate. 

Total,  7JW3.000,000  tons. 

The  only  other  considerable  deposits  are 
in  the  following  States,  with  the  tonnages 
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•stlmated  by  Mansfield  (U.  8.  Geological  Sur< 

vey)    in   1»40: 

Tons 

piorlda - 5.  081.  539.  OC-0 

Tennessee 1»5.  151.  OCO 

South  Carolina 8.  798.  COO 

Kentucky 836, 000 

Arkansas - -         20.000.000 

The  Florida  estimates.  It  should  be  noted, 
are  on  deposits  as  low  as  40  percent  trlcal- 
clum phosphate.  Idaho  deposit  estimates 
are  on  the  basU  of  70  percent  trlcalclum 
phoaphate  or  better.  If  these  estimates  in- 
cluded depoalU  from  40  percent  up  to  "iO 
percent  and  better,  aa  In  the  case  of  Florida, 
it  U  eaUmated  that  tbe  Idaho  tonnage  would 
be  increased  possibly  as  much  as  70  percent. 
Most  of  the  more  readily  acceaalble  pri- 
vately owned  deposits  have  already  been  pur- 
chased by  varloua  phoaphate  Intereata.  The 
phoaphate  on  federally  owned  land  is  large 
and  open  to  leaae.  TenUtlve  nilnge  have 
been  made  on  moat  of  the  belter  denoalta. 
The  preaent  »eaali>i»  i"*.  however,  do  not 
provide   aufflcient    i  n    to   the    Itaaee 

and  a*  a  reault  ptM,.  "■"  ci. .%-«..>. ..«i,t 

leaati  Br»  tnaturihg.  4 

naif  by  OungrtM  to  iibersufp  'm  kI 

ItiaH.    Thty  ihouti  Mrmit  \Up  -"i 

]m»M  trt  VRMON  llM  iaiMuM  bvturs  UiaklHl 
•emmlimsnT  m  tn  «rp<»tMm»iiaa  fur  dsyslup. 

If,,  IIM  kiiiitawhni  liiiUtar 

I,,  _         .      iiivrkiiunlhih      Dlltar 

itiisa  ftii  inaila  in  yw 

'  At  prMaiu  most  of  the  tfevelepmtat  undtr 

way  coiiaiaii  of  stripping  prlvstaly  owned, 
Indian,  or  Btale'OwneU  laadi  at  feurlaoa  rocg 
which  U  being  shipped  to  the  coast  or  else- 
where for  proceaaing.  much  of  It  going  aa 
cruahed  rock  to  the  Orient,  under  United 
fitatea  Army  contract. 

There  are  atlll  alxable  privately  owned  de- 
poslts  open  to  lease  or  sale  but,  as  stated, 
they  are  comparatively  few.    The  qualifying 
factor  In   the  deposlU  In  this  area  is   the 
faulting  which  has  taken  place  which  makes 
the  mining  of  many  of  the  larger  and  richer 
deposits  expensive  or  prohibitive  under  pres- 
ent conditions.     Later,  of  course,  they  will  of 
necessity  be  utilized  to  a  considerable  extent 
when  the  other  deposits  have  been  exhausted. 
The  processing  of  the  rock,  by  electric  fur- 
nace, blast  lurnace.  or  sulfuric  acid  methods 
is  very  expensive,  particularly   electric  fur- 
nace and  blast  furnace,  and  In  the  case  of 
these  two  methods  comparatively  cheap  elec- 
tric power  is  required.     The  electric  furnace 
method  Is  particularly  adapted  to  this  area 
because  with  this  process,  elemental  phos- 
phorus   or    phosphoric    acid     is    produced. 
These    concentrated    forms   permit    a   wider 
shipping  area.    Our  national  committee  esti- 
mated   that    these    concentrated    products 
could  reach  the  Midwest  area  approximately 
from  Missouri  north  and  the  Mississippi  River 
west  to  the  coast.    Of  course,  with  elemental 
phosphorus,   the  market   area  would   reach 
far   beyond   thU.     It   is  likely   that  concen- 
trated products  win  be  produced  here  and 
shipped  to.  let  us  say.  the  Chicago  or  Mis- 
sissippi River  area  and   there  compounded 
into  less  concentrated  form  such  as  triple 
superphosphate  or  superphosphate. 

Considerable  pressure  Is  being  exerted  to 
enable  the  Columbia  Basin  Authority  to  ex- 
tend its  lines  from  the  Northwest  to  this  area. 
Congressional  appropriations  are  necessary 
to  extend  these  lines  and  thus  make  this 
power  available..  This  Is,  of  course,  a  matter 
for  Congress  to  decide. 

The  vast  bulk  of  the  phosphate  reserves 
are,  you  will  note,  in  Idaho.  They  concen- 
trate, roughly,  from  Montpeller  north  to  Soda 
Springs.  The  estimates  from  Idaho  are  based, 
you  have  noted,  on  70  percent  (trlcalclum 
phosphate)  rock.  If  the  estimate  Included 
rock  as  low  aa  40  percent,  the  Idaho  tonnage 
would  be  greatly  Increased,  possibly  by  as 
much  as  70  percent  or  more.  The  Midwest 
must  come  here  for  phosphate.    The  deposlU 


In  Florida  and  Tennessee  should  be  held, 
\mder  any  sane  national  economy,  for  the 
Atlantic  seaboard  States  and  the  contiguous 
territory. 

I  believe  that  the  national  welfare  would  be 
served  by  special  congressional  provision  lor 
a  frontal  atuck  on  this  problem  through  pro- 
vision for  large-scale  research  and  experi- 
mental studies  to  be  made  to  determine  the 
essential  facts  regarding  phosphate,  to  in- 
clude, among  other  things,  the  following: 

1.  The  development  of  a  commercial-sized 
experimental  plant  or  plants  to  ascertain  the 
facts  regarding  the  processing  techniques.  In- 
cluding the  prcblem  of  utilization  of  nearby 
coal.  In  the  development  of  blast  furnace  and 
related  processes — theae  plonta  to  be  aold  to 
private  or  cooperative  Intereata  after  the  ex- 
perimental period  la  over. 

a.  The  furnishing  to  Congreaa  of  the  ssscn« 
tlal  data  on  tha  economica  Involved,  Includ- 
ing freight  rates.  In  opening  the  wsatern  beds 
In  the  intereit  of  the  farmers  of  Amsrtca, 
and  particularly  becauae  of  their  vaat  pro- 
duction, the  MiilwMt.  It  iR  not  ton  much  to 
any  that  th»  penes  of  ths  wurld  la  in  eon- 
Bidpi  attic  deities  dapiMMflt  upon  the  farm- 
ers )*f  America,  ihi  Ihty  in  turn  are  tit- 
ptndetit  upon  (pitilf  ftotl 
I   A  fo'ii.iir  study  iif  pi>'<ehtiiiiii  attil  sn- 

hniiati  "f  «fM»ii«    I  ■  nhd  «i»» 

4    A  Sianlly  liA«StPrsi'  MMpt* 

gin:  >  .riiug  iuiiita  1.=  «is  tfl 

tlu  itdMliHli>M<:  I'llHsa 

I,  A  atudy  of  the  power  problem  Inoludmg 
powsr  rstfi,  the  pra.  •  y  of  develop- 

ment of  additional  jiu^v ,  in  or  nei.r  ths 

phosphate  area  of  the  West,  and  an  analysU 
of  the  questions  raised  by  possible  power 
transmission  from  the  area  of  (potential) 
surplus  In  the  Columbia  Basin  to  the  phos- 
phate area.  Every  encouragement,  of  course, 
should  be  given  the  Intermountaln  power 
companies  to  enable  them  to  supply  this  In- 
creasing need  for  power. 

The  above  refer  only  to  phosphate.  Our 
present  serious  nitrogen  Impoverishment,  in 
the  West  particularly,  should  be  Included  In 
any  comprehensive  studies  made.  The  whole 
great  and  grave  question  of  soU  fertility  de- 
serves careful  and  continuous  scrutinizing. 
A,  permanent  soil  fertility  is.  of  course,  the 
first  necessity  of  our  country  and  the  world. 

Private  industry  and  cooperatives  will  be 
obliged  to  carry  the  burden  of  the  responsi- 
bility of  Initiating  and  administering  this 
ultimately  vast  enterprise  In  the  West,  pos- 
sibly to  be  the  largest  in  aggregate  in  the 
world,  by  supplying  the  requisite  commercial 
fertilizers.  Government  should,  as  said  be- 
fore, extend  Its  experimental  and  educational 
facilities  far  beyond  Its  present  efforts. 

Certainly  such  an  enterprise  merits  the  at- 
tention of  Government  in  order  that  the 
necessary  experimental  and  educational 
phases  of  the  problem  may  be  adequately 
developed.  In  the  Interest  of  Industry,  but 
particularly  In  the  Interests  of  the  farmers 
of  our  country. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  T.  MILLER 

or   MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  April  26,  1948 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Maryland.  Mr. 
Speaker,  recently  there  came  to  my  at- 
tention an  outline  of  Maryland's  laws 
afTecting  veterans,  their  wives,  their 
widows,  their  children,  their  orphans, 
and  their  organizations,  as  compiled  by 


Mrs.  Meredith  G.  DuBor,  department 
adjutant  of  the  Disabled  American 
Veterans,  room  C,  War  Memorial  Build- 
in:?,  Baltimore  2,  Md. 

Most  of  the  potential  beneficiaries  un- 
der these  State  laws  are  not  aware  of  the 
valuable  rights,  privileges,  exemptions, 
and  benefits  available  to  them,  under  cer- 
tain circumstances,  and  therefore  I  am 
hopeful  that  this  resume  of  Maryland's 
veteran  laws  will  come  to  their  attention. 

The  outline  is  as  follows: 

BtnilAL  ALLOWANCES  AND  ALLIED  nKKXnTB 

Provision  has  been  made  for  tbe  burial  ot 
Indigent  veterans  by  the  State. 

A  permanent  registry  of  aoldlers'  gravsa  Is 
maintained. 

CtVtL    MUST    AND    ALLIED    BENErrrS 

Acknowledfsment  la  made  of  legal  Inatru- 
meiUB  sxecuted  by  members  ot  ths  armed 
forces, 

Bvidenre  mny  be  sdmlttsd  of  preaumsd 
death  or  absence  ot  ■  member  of  ths  armed 
torrta. 

A  tivtWrslur  HPt  his  hMh  •nested. 

OompltWi  eAatltitaiU'eitoti  by  Um  aimlhU- 
treior  or  MiNUlor  of  IIm  vmH  rortu  Key  tii 
srTi*fii#l,  whirt  Ihi  Htntf  mmHU  anty  bf 
•arvi^v  bMy>  ^f  MiivoiiislM  MM*  «•  tht 
orphtnn'  Huiri  nr  ratnnvgr  if  «lUi  ■•?  itntl 

pfHtsKiutit  ih  given  M  pmmt  Mimi  uitigy 
puwsr  ut  Hituriivy  granigi  kf  membtn  o(  tha 
grmMl  toree*. 

RevooAtlon  of  Isttera  isatamantary  ot  ed* 
mlntairaiton  or  of  guardlanahlp  and  rasp* 
polutment  of  an  executor,  administrator,  or 
guardian  engaged  in  war  ssrvlce  la  provided. 

Fiduciary  powers  are  stiapended  during  war 
aervlce. 

Holographic  wills  executed  by  persons  serv- 
ing with  the  armed  forces  outside  the  United 
States  are  valid  and  effective  untU  1  year 
after  devisor's  discharge  If  he  Is  then  living 
and  possesses  testamentary  capacity. 

CIVIL  BIGHTS 

Absentee  registration  and  voting  Is  pro- 
vided. 

The  legislature  has  recommended  that  the 
Governor  grant  a  pardon  to  all  parolees  who 
have  served  honorably  in  the  armed  forces 
during  World  War  II. 

claims;    ASSISTANCE   IN    OBTAINING    BENEFITS; 
SAFEKEEPING  OF  PAPERS 

The  clerks  of  the  several  courts  are  re- 
quired to  furnish,  without  charge,  copies  of 
papers  or  records  In  their  offices  for  vise  in 
connection  with  claims  against  the  United 
States  for  benefits. 

Free  copies  of  public  records  are  furnished 
for  wards  of  the  United  States  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration under  the  Uniform  Guardian- 
ship Act. 

The  State  registrar  of  vital  statistics  Is  re- 
quired to  furnish,  without  charge,  copies  of 
birth  or  death  records  for  use  in  connection 
with  claims  against  the  United  States  for 
benefits. 

Honorable  discharge  papers  of  persons  who 
have  served  in  the  armed  forces  of  the 
United  States  are  recorded  by  the  clerk  uf 
the  court  free  of  charge.  Such  records  there- 
of are  admissible  in  evidence  in  any  court 
in  the  State. 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  Maryland  Veterans' 
Commission  to  assist  veterans  and  their  de- 
pendents with  claims  against  the  United 
States.  The  commission  has  authority  to 
appoint  a  State  service  officer  and  necessary 
assistants. 

EDUCATIONAL     EENXFTTS;      QUALIFICATION     FOB 
PROFESSIONS    AND    TRADES 

Certificates  equivalent  to  high-school  cer- 
tificates may  be  Issued  to  members  of  the 
armed  forces  17  years  of  age  or  older,  upon 
examination  In  the  tisual  high-school  sub- 
jects. 
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CMmlnatlon  for  license  upon  recurn 
ptnonit  who  were  real-estate  brok- 
UoM  Of  entering  mUltaiT  service 


till 


State 
toatate 
•ra  at 
Is  walTM 

BMVtOI  MSNT  PmErXUMCSS,  P«Ivn.BCIS,  CTC. 

PrcfercQce  rating  Is  given  to  veterans  In 

under  any  county  or  municipal 

dvil  service   or   merit  system  or   ordinance. 

55  years  of  age  may  be  exempt 

•1^    llmtutlon    or    requirement; 

904    Is    applicable    to    Montgomery 


•mploym  »nt 
dvil  ser^  Ice 
VMenaa  under 

asr 


Croui 

chapter 
County 

Benefll 
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rights  are  preserved  under  the  Un- 
employadent  CompenaaUon  Act. 

State  police  may  be  reappointed  with 
piMcivai  Ion  of  seniority. 

State,  county,  and  municipal  employees 
may  be  reUutated  without  loss  of  seniority 
rights  U]  on  applicatinu  made  within  90  da;s 
after  t«  mlnauon  of  military  service  with 
prwasris  Ion  of  rights  in  any  pension  or  re- 
Uremeni    fund  or  system. 

The  n  ayor  and  city  council  of  Baltimore 
may,  bj  ordinance,  provide  preferences  to 
vet«rana  lo  employment. 

Ol  HKKAL    EXTTNSION    OF    BKNEmS 

The  lights,  privileges,  and  benefits  en- 
Joyed  by  veterans  of  other  wars  are  extended 
to  veterans  of  World  War  n. 

GUAanXANSHXP 

unt|orm  guardlanahlp  act  has  been  en- 

th   modifications,  providing  for  the 

«nt  of  a  guantlan  of  an  incompe- 

or  the  Ataat  clOld  of  a  veteran. 

recelfe  certain  benefits  on  behalf  of  such 
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HOMES 

J  laryland   Line  Confederrite  Soldiers' 
«  ;  PlkesvUle  has  been  restored  for  use 
■a  a  boiae  for  destitute  aoMlcrs. 

BosnTAi.  BZNsms 

Ar  Incompetent  veteran  may  be  com- 
mitted o  a  Federal  hospital  under  the  Uni- 
form Qi  lardlanahlp  Act. 

A  v«i  eran  may  be  declared  insane  and 
committed  to  an  institution. 

MARBTAOC    LtCCMBIH.    ITC. 

ClrrkA  of  courts  may  waive  the  48-hour 
living    period    wherever    one   of    the   con- 
metinf  parties  for  whom  a  merrlaga  Ueenae 
It  toag^t  Is  a  member  cf  the  arflaed  foroM. 

MsoALs.  cnnncATie,  irc. 

I  lovemar  may  award  noedals  or  cer- 
to  veterans  of  the  Spanlsh-Ameri- 

SDbsequent  war. 

rLACXS.    MCMOaiAL    BtriLOtMa 
PalVlLIGCS,   ETC. 

Memorial  Comttlaalon  of  10  mem- 
vetsi'ans.  have  charge  and  custody 
memorial  building. 

BSUIV  AND   KXHABIUTATIOIf 

ty,  fire.  life,  and  miscellaneous  In- 
companics  may  malce  loans  to  qualt- 
vat^rane  under  the  OI  bill  of  rights. 
Is    extended     to    veterans,     their 
and  children. 

Tax    xx4MPnoNs:    ixxscmoic    noM    uczns* 
ms.  axNswAta.  rrc. 

Exem()tion  from  tax  on  free  admissions  to 

amtiaement.  entertainment,  recrea- 

sport  Is  provided. 

ifaotor  velxlde  or  trailer  known  as  the 

i  boxcar  owned  and  operated  by  the 

Tieglnn  Is  exempt  from  automobile 

fees, 
commercial  fishing   licenses   may 
within  1  year  after  terminatlou 
hostlUtlea  or  1  year  from  the  date  of  dis- 


MHI 


iflowance  for  disability  resulting  from 
in  the  armed  forces  Is  exempt 

taxable  year  bei^nnlng  after  De- 

31,  IMS.  compensation  up  to  91,800 

for  eanrtce  in  the  armed  foroea  or 

marine,  and  muelering-ctu  pay« 

^iall  not  be  counted  as  groas  Income. 


in  route 


any 


Income-tax  obligations  are  canceled  for 
persmis  who  die  whUe  serving  in  the  armed 
forces. 

Time  for  filing  returns  by  members  of  the 
armed  forces  Is  postponed  until  3  months 
from  the  time  such  person  returns  oerma- 
nently  to  the  continental  limits  of  the  United 
States. 

Refund  is  made  of  the  unearned  portion 
of  the  liquor-license  fee  when  license  Is 
surrendered  by  licensee  upon  entrance  into 
the  armed  forces. 

Profeeslonal.  trade,  or  calling  licenses  are 
renewed  within  1  year  after  release  from 
military  service.  This  law  Is  applicable  to 
renewals  under  local  ordinances  and  regula- 
tions and  public  general  or  local  laws. 

Property  of  veterans'  organizations  Is  ex- 
empt from  taxation. 

Real  property  purchased  by  survivors  of 
the  Civil  War  for  the  purpose  of  erecting 
monuments,  and  of  laying  out  commemora- 
tive paries,  is  exempt  fn  m  taxation 

nNiroBJ«s 

Unauthorized  wearing  of  military  uniforms 
le  declared  a  misdemeanor. 

▼mSAMB'     OBCANIZATIONS 

The  unauthorized  wearing  or  use  of  In- 
signia, badges,  etc..  of  veterans'  organiza- 
tions is  declared  a  misdemeanor. 

Much  of  the  above  legislation  has  been 
enacted  by  the  Maryland  legislature  through 
the  sponsorship  and  cooperation  of  the  DAV 
and  other  veteran  orpinlzatlons. 

The  DAV.  which  has  .some  15  chapters 
throughout  the  State,  maintains  three  full- 
time  national  service  rfficcrs.  under  the  di- 
rection of  Philip  I.  Ro*:recht,  at  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  regional  oCce,  room 
708-C.  St.  Paul  and  Fayette  Streets.  Balti- 
more. Ud. 

These  DAV  experts  extend  all  types  of  as- 
sistance to  veterans  and  their  dependent-), 
more  partlctiiarly  In  the  technical  prepara- 
tion, presentation,  and  prosecution  of  their 
Justifiable  claims  for  varlotu  types  of  gov- 
ernmental t>eueflta  to  which  they  may  be 
lawfully  and  factually  eligible. 

DAV  MncansMip  Kuonn.rrT 
Formed  in  1930  and  chartered  by  the  Con- 
greea  In  1933  to  render  service  to.  for.  and 
by  America's  disabled  war  veterans,  the  DAV 
has  been  (tenerally  recognixed  as  the  oflSclal 
voire  of  America's  dlMhled  defenders 

.According  to  its  O0QffnMlon.il  Charter  of 
Incorporation— Public  Law  180.  approved 
June  17,  1933.  as  amended  by  Public  Law 
998.  approved  July  15.  1942 — active  member- 
ship In  the  DAV  Is  open  only  to  those  Amer- 
icans whose  bodies  bear  the  scars  of  wounds 
or  Injuries,  or  the  blight  of  ailments  or  dis- 
abilities Incurred  during,  or  by  reason  of. 
active  service  during  time  of  war  in  the 
armed  forces  of  the  United  States,  or  of 
some  country  allied  with  it 

More  and  more  wounded  and  disabled  vet- 
erans of  World  War  £1  are  becoming  active 
members  of  the  DAV. 

Bliglbles  may  become  life  members  of  the 
DAV  upon  payment  of  a  fee  of  9100  ($33,  If 
born  before  January  1.  1903).  In  cash,  or  by 
a  down-payment  of  $5.  or  more,  plus  such 
Installments  as  will  complete  payment  cf 
the  full  fee  by  the  end  of  tiie  second  suc- 
ceeding fiscal  year  (ending  on  June  30).  after 
which,  if  not  fully  paid,  a  carrying  charge  cf 
•5  per  year  would  accrue.  A  growing  per- 
centage are  becoming  DAV  life  members. 
Annual  memberahip  is  available  at  $5. 

DAV  asavica  TaAiKiNO  piocaAM 

Realizing  the  need  for  extending  assist- 
ance to  all  veterans  and  their  dependents 
•ner  the  close  of  World  War  11.  the  DAV  en- 
tered Into  an  agreement  with  the  Veterans' 
Administration  and  the  American  University 
In  Washington.  D.  C  .  back  In  1944,  to  train 
400  World  War  II  handicapped  vete- 
to  become  national  service  cflJcera.  An 
mtaBslve  0-m<«Ui  special  course  was  set  up, 


followed  by  !•  or  mere  months  of  on-the-job 
training  in  three  a;lTercnl  regional  ofDces  ot 
the  Veterans'  Administration,  under  the  su- 
pervision of  old-time,  long-experienced  DAV 
aervice  ofllcers. 

The  members  of  the  tenth  and  last  class 
of  such  traineee  received  their  diplomas  in 
May  1947.  and  are  now  completing  their  Job 
training  in  all  pATta  of  the  country. 

This  is  the  most  intensive  and  ambitious 
program  yet  attempted  by  any  veterans'  or- 
ganisation to  provide,  without  cost  to  tlie 
applicants,  expert  aid  and  assistance  in  the 
soltrtlcn  of  the  many  problems  confronting 
veterans  and  their  dependents. 

No  veterans'  organization  has  any  more 
extensive  and  effective  Natton-wlde  oervlce 
staff  to  take  care  of  the  problems  of  all  vet- 
erans and  their  dependenU.  and  particular- 
ly those  who  have  service-connected  disabil- 
ities, than  the  DAV. 

During  the  more  than  28  years  of  Its  serv- 
ice activities,  the  DAV  has  ep msored  and 
supported  much  llt)eral!zlrg  legislation  on 
behalf  of  disabled  veterans  and  their  de- 
pendents. 

Liberalized  appllcRtion  of  such  la^-s.  too 
numerous  and  too  technical  here  to  set  forth, 
has.  each  year,  been  broupht  about  by  nu- 
merous conferences  with  c  fflclals  cf  the  Vet- 
eraru;'  Administration  and  other  govern- 
mental agencies. 

DAV    NATIONAL    IlKADQtJABTiaS 

Located  at  1423  East  McMillan  Street. 
Cincinnati  6.  Ohio,  the  national  headquar- 
ters of  the  DAV  takes  care  of  all  adminis- 
trative matters  and  records,  and  publishes 
the  DAV  semimonthly  newspaper  contain- 
ing acctirate.  up-to-date  information  as  to 
all  existing  and  pending  legislation.  Presi- 
dential executive  orders,  court  decisions, 
opinions  of  the  Attorney  General.  Comp- 
troller General,  and  VA  Administrator,  VA 
regulations,  service  letters,  circulars,  and 
other  Instructions,  as  well  as  much  other 
Information  of  interest  and  of  value  to  dis- 
abled veterans  and  their  dependents. 

The  prevent  national  commander  of  the 
DAV  is  John  L.  Golob,  of  Hibblnr.  Minn  .  a 
severely  wounded  World  War  I  veteran,  who 
has  had  a  broad  iNickgrcund  of  experience  in 
various  local.  State,  end  National  DAV  ac- 
tlvitlee  which  qualify  him  to  lead  nn  or- 
ganixation  composed  excliulvely  of  America'! 
disabled  war  veterans. 

Its  national  adjutant.  Vivian  D.  Corbly. 
has  been  secretary-treasurer  (business  man- 
ager) of  the  organization,  and  editor  of  its 
newspaper,  since  1925  Capt.  Cicero  T- 
Hogan  Is  his  able  assistant. 

The  largeet  bank  in  Cincinnati— the  Fifth 
Third  Union  Trust  Co..  has.  for  38  years, 
been  the  depository  for  the  funds  of  both  the 
DAV  and  of  its  incorporated  trusteeship,  the 
DAV  Service.  Fcundation.  Offlclals  handling 
funds  have  always  been  adequately  bonded 
by  the  Fidelity  &  Deposit  Co.  of  Maryland. 

NATIONAL  SXaVICK  SZT-tTF 

The  national  service  headquarters  of  the 
DAV  is  now  located  in  a  bemtiful  buUdlr.g 
at  1701  Eighteenth  Street  NW..  Washington 
9,  D.  C.  which  was  acquired  by  the  organi- 
zation In  1945. 

In  this  Washington  cfllce  are  located  the 
department  of  claims,  headed  by  William 
E.  Tate;  the  department  on  legislation. 
headed  by  Francis  Sullivan:  and  the  de- 
partment of  public  relations  and  emplcy- 
ment.  headed  by  Millard  W.  Rice.  In  addi- 
tion to  these  service  departments,  the  DAV 
service  headquarters  has  as  its  ofBce  man- 
ager, John  E.  Felghner,  assistant  national 
adjutant.  All  of  these  various  departments 
are  staffed  by  trained  experts,  all  of  whom 
are  themselves  war-wounded  or  disabled  vet- 
erans. 

Theee  DAV  national  oScers  know  all  about 
the  technical  complications  that  disabled 
veterans  must  overcome  factually  to  prove 
the  service  connections  of  thehr  disabilities 
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to  the  satisfaction  of  rating  agencies  of  the 
Veterans'  Administration,  under  the  limita- 
tions and  restrictions  of  existing  law,  as 
legalistically  Interpreted  and  as  administra- 
tively applied 

Understanding  such  vexatious  problems  by 
personal  experience.  DAV  national  service 
officers  are  naturally  more  sympathetic  than 
are  nondisabled  veterans  or  civilians  and 
are  therefore  generally  more  effective  In 
helping  disabled  claimants  to  comply  with 
technical  requirements  to  prove  legal  en- 
titlement to  benefits  to  which  they  may  be 
lawfully  and  equitably  entitled. 

D.W    SERVICX    ACCOMPLISHMENTS 

The  DAV  has  freely  rendered  technical 
help  to  thousands  of  disabled  veterans  each 
year  In  obtaining  compensation  for  service- 
Incurred  disabUitles.  medical  treatment, 
hospitalization.  Insurance  benefits,  pensions 
for  dependents  of  deceased  veterans,  voca- 
tional training,  clvll-servlce  appointments, 
and  last,  but  really  first  in  importance, 
suitable,  gainful  employment. 

During  the  past  18  years,  for  which  rec- 
ords are  obtainable,  the  paid  national  service 
officers  of  the  DAV  have  extended  service  as 
indicated  by  the  following  brief  r^sum^: 
Claims  handled.  1.825.753;  total  monetary 
benefits.  $133.512.11187. 

Additional  compensation  payments  thus 
obtained  for  thousand.';  of  disabled  veterans 
and  their  dependents,  who  might  not  other- 
wise have  been  able  to  procure  such  needed 
benefits,  have  converted  such  beneficiaries 
from  local  liabilities  Into  community  assets. 

It  Is.  of  course,  not  practicable.  In  a  brief 
statistical  r^sum*.  to  indicate  the  many  dif- 
ferent tvpes  of  service  extended  by  service 
officers.  "  Many  liberalizing  precedents  have 
been  established  by  the  decisions  obtained, 
which  subsequently  have  proved  of  value  to 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  disabled  veterans 
having  similar  claims,  the  results  of  which 
cannot  be  computed  from  service  records. 

EMPLOTMXNT   FlOCaAM 

The  DAV  has  adopted,  on  a  Nation-wide 
be.»ls  a  man-Job-matchlng-method  program 
to  provide  suitable,  useful,  gainful  employ- 
ment for  all  disabled  veterans.  Less  than 
7  percent  of  the  Nation's  3.200.000  compen- 
sated war-disabled  veterans  are  totally  un- 
cmployu'ole  The  remaining  03  percent  are 
less  than  totally  disabled  and  must,  there- 
fore,  supplement  their  Inadequate  compen- 
aatlon  payments  with  Income  from  employ- 
ment 

This  scientific  approach  to  a  most  a.»- 
tressing  problem  has  produced  some  worth- 
while results  thus  far.  The  handicapped 
veteran's  abilities  have  been  matched  with 
the  recjulremenU  of  the  Job.  rather  than 
stressing  his  disabilities.  It  has  been 
demonstrated  by  the  employment  record  of 
cuch  disabled  veterans  that  they  have  a  low- 
absentee  record,  a  low  turn-over  record,  a 
low-accident  record,  and  a  higher  efficiency 
and  production  record.  It  has  thus  been 
proven  that  to  hire  disabled  veterans  Is  Just 
plain,  good  business,  bringing  benefits 
directly  to  them,  their  dependents,  their 
commiinities,  their  employers,  and  taxpayers 
generally 

AN  INVESTMENT  IN  PATKIOTISM 

It  is  definitely  In  the  Interest  of  all  Ameri- 
cans that  the  fight  for  Justice  be  made  for 
those  who  have  sacrificed  their  youth  and 
a  part  of  their  bodies  or  their  health  in  our 
country's  most  hazardous  occupation — Its 
military  and  naval  services  during  time  of 
war. 

The  faith  must  be  kept  with  those  who 
have  made  such  sacrifices  In  the  past,  as 
well  as  with  those  who  are.  or  have  been, 
dependent  upon  these  heroes,  so  that  other 
young  men  who.  In  the  future,  may  be  called 
upon  to  make  similar  sacrifices,  will  have  the 
assurance,  on  the  basis  of  past  performance, 
that  If  they,  too,  should  also  be  so  unfortu- 


nate they  win  not  be  permitted  to  become 
mere  forgotten  heroes. 

As  a  veteran  of  both  World  Wars  I  and  n 
myself.  It  Is  a  pleasure  for  me  to  commend 
the  service  program  of  the  DAV  and  I  am 
sure  It  merits  the  consideration  and  support 
of  the  entire  country. 


Tke  "Why"  of  Sandy  River  Smelt  Runs 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HOMER  D.  ANGELL 

or  OREGON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  April  26,  1948 

Mr.  ANGELX.  Mr.  Speaker,  pursuant 
to  permission  granted,  I  wish  to  include 
as  part  of  my  remark.s  an  informative 
article  by  Edward  E.  Brockmann,  pub- 
lished In  the  Sunday  Oregonian  April  18, 
1948,  relative  to  fish  habits  and  im- 
proved methods  for  the  preservation  of 
our  fi.shery  resources.  The  article  fol- 
lows: 

The  "Wht"  of  Sandy  River  Smelt  Runs- 
Amateur     ICHTHTOUXilST     ED     BROCKMANN 
Tells  of  8tlt)IEs  or  Fish  Migrations  and 
Work  To  Gtve  Access  to  Stream 
(The  author  of  this  article  through  the 
years  has  earned  the  title  of  "watchdog  of 
the  Sandy."     The  Sandy  River  smelt  runs 
have  been  more  than  a  hobby  with  him  and 
his  efforts  in  great  part  were  responsible  for 
Improvements   made   at   the   mouth   of   the 
river.) 

(By  Edward  Edmund  Brockmann) 
About  this  time  of  year  people  oi'  the  Co- 
lumbia and  Sandy  River  area  look  for  the 
return  of  the  smelt  to  the  rivers.  The  »64 
question  Is:  Will  the  smelt  run  In  the  Sandy 
this  year?  (This  year  the  amelt  did  come 
Just  before  Eaater.)  The  other  questions  arc: 
Why  don't  they  run  in  other  streams  like  the 
Willamette  and  the  Clackamas?  How  far  up 
the  river  do  they  go  and  why?  Do  they  live 
or  die  after  apawnlng?  How  and  where  do 
they  spar/n?  How  many  eggs  are  in  a  smelt? 
How  large  are  the  eggs? 

There  are  four  varieties  of  smelt  along  the 
Pacific  Coast  of  Oregon  and  Washington, 
and  five  recorded  along  the  Canadian  Pa- 
cific Coaet.  The  Columbia  River  region  smelt 
is  known  as  the  eulachon.  They  differ  In 
their  spawning  habits  and  their  time  of 
spawning. 

The  sliver  smelt.  Hypomesus  pretlosus 
(Girard)  1884,  Is  the  fish  that  received  a 
lot  of  publicity  to  preserve  the  smelt  sands 
along  the  Lincoln  County  beaches  recently. 
In  1934-35  when  the  coast  bridges  were 
being  built.  Dr.  Thompson,  scientist,  made 
a  study  of  the  silver  smelt  near  the  Alsea 
River.  His  rejxjrt  was  published  In  the  mag- 
azine Ecology;  his  thesis  laid  the  ground 
work  In  saving  the  smelt  sands. 

With  the  exception  of  the  report  of  Dr. 
Richardson  in  1836.  and  the  work  performed 
by  Loyal  Royal  of  the  Washington  game 
department  In  1936,  the  eulachon  of  the 
Columbia  River  area  received  little  attention 
from  the  scientists. 

In  the  beginning  of  creation,  as  told  In  the 
book  of  Genesis,  chapter  1.  verse  20.  God 
said:  "Let  the  waters  bring  forth  abund- 
antly." If  you  want  a  definition  of  the 
word  abundantly,  come  to  the  Cowlitz.  Lewis 
or  Sandy  Rivers  when  the  smelt  are  running 
In  full  force.  In  all  the  ages  the  command 
to  bring  forth  abundantly  has  not  been  re- 
pealed or  amended. 

In  1936  the  writer.  In  cooperation  with 
Dr.  Harlan  B.  Holmes  of  the  Fish  and  WUd- 


llfe  Service,  conducted  a  preliminary  exam- 
ination of  the  Sandy  River  smelt.  Here  are 
some  of  the  findings: 

The  eggs  of  the  eulachon  are  small,  aver- 
aging .85  millimeter  in  diameter  (25.4  mU- 
llmeters  to  the  inch). 

The  Sandy  and  Cowlitz  being  glacial,  the 
fine,  almost  powdsry  pumice  deposit  Is  Ideal 
for  the  tiny  eggs.  The  sands  of  the  Willa- 
mette and  other  rivers  are  coarse  and  would 
crush  the  eggs. 

On  March  28,  1948,  the  writer  secured 
three  female  smelt  from  the  Sandy  River 
run.  Carefully  removing  the  eggs  from  a 
seven  and  onc-half-lnch  smelt,  he  placed 
them  on  a  glass  plate  and  counted  35  eggs 
to  a  lineal  inch,  which  made  1.225  eggs  to  a 
square  Inch.  The  smelt  had  72  square 
Inches  of  eggs,  a  total  of  88.200  eggs.  This 
Is  about  the  average  size  of  the  female 
smelt.  Some  females  are  nine  or  more 
inches  In  length. 

In  Dr.  Richardson's  statement  of  1836  he 
states  the  eulachon  had  about  28,000  eggs. 
Since  this  article  was  written  In  longhand    - 
and  type  was  hand  set.  It  Is  poftlble  that  a 
typographical  error  was  made. 

Since  Dr.  Richardson's  calculations  were 
considered  authentic  and  have  been  used  as 
reference  by  subsequent  writers,  the  error 
was  not  discovered. 

Smelt  ascend  the  streams  a  few  miles  above    » 
tidewater.    In  1938  the  writer  confirmed  thU 
by  tracing  the  runs  as  far  as  a  mile  below 
Gordon  Creek  on  the  Sandy. 

Temperature  of  the  water  Is  a  deciding 
factor  m  causing  smelt  to  run.  They  enter 
the  streams  to  spawn.  Usually  the  first  smelt 
are  reported  In  the  Columbia  at  Oak  Point. 
Wash.  This  year's  run  was  first  reported 
December  3.  1947.  The  prevlotw  year  they 
were  almost  3  weeks  late. 

Prom  records  kept  and  experiments  made 
in  a  trough  hatchery  In  1936.  valuable  facU 
were  learned  that  temperatures  of  43  to  48 
were  necessary  for  spawning.  The  smelt 
entered  the  Sandy  on  March  27,  1938.  when 
the  water  temperature  was  42  degrees  Fah- 
renheit. Subsequent  runs  show  water  temp- 
eratures of  42  to  44  In  the  Sandy  when  the 
run  started.  The  Cowllte  run  of  1948  proved 
that  statement. 

The  Columbia  River  water  U  slightly 
warmer  than  the  mountain  strearoa  west  of 
Bonneville  Dam.  The  Cowlitz  River  has  its 
source  In  the  Cascades  and  Is  about  300 
miles  long.  In  this  200-mlle  area  the  water 
becomes  warmer.  The  Sandy  Is  only  38 
miles  from  the  snow  line  on  Mount  Hood  to 
Troutdale,  therelore,  the  Sandy  will  be  a  few 
degrees  colder  and  the  runs  of  fish  affected. 
The  first  smelt  entering  the  Columbia 
River  are  firm  and  the  spawn  Is  undeveloped. 
As  the  temperature  of  the  Columbia  rises  the 
eggs  develop.  At  about  42  degrees  the  eggs 
have  reached  the  stage  where  the  smelt  are 
seeking  their  spawning  grounds  In  the  Cow- 
litz, first. 

growth  or  eulahon  smelt  revealed  by  rings 
In  1947  all  natiu-e  seemed  to  be  In  rebel- 
lion. There  were  storms  along  the  Oregon- 
Washington  coast  and  cold  spring  weather 
up  untU  March  20.  During  this  time  the 
writer  kept  temperature  records  cf  the  Sandy. 
About  March  21  a  warm  spell  of-  weather 
started.  Temperature  of  the  water  went  up 
to  44  degrees  In  the  Sandy  and  48  degrees  at 
Bonneville. 

The  cold  water  on  the  lower  Columbia 
River  held  back  the  smelt.  Then  a  sudden 
warm  sjpell  caused  the  eggs  to  develop  rap- 
idly. The  smelt  that  did  not  spawn  In  the 
Cowlitz  became  overripe  and  lost  their  spawn 
in  the  Columbia.  Result:  No  Sandy  River 
run.  Swelt  spawn  along  the  shores  of  the 
rivers  wherever  a  quiet  eddy  Is  formed  by 
projecting  rocks,  snags  and  sandbars.  When 
the  fish  are  in  hordes  and  ripe  their  spawn 
will  be  dropped  In  swift  water  also. 

On  leaving  the  body  of  a  female  smelt,  the 
eggs  are  covered  with  a  gummy  substance. 
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becomes  wanner   from  the 
,  the  eggs  develop  and  hatch. 
__    are  deveioplnff  the  melting 
snow  of  ti>c  upper  mountains  causes  the  an- 
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6{  34   months   before  reaching  ma- 

When  we  go  back  over  the  records 

of  as'yeiirs  on  the  8andy  River,  we  find  that 

for  a  Icng  while  we  had  runs  every  other 

Richardson's  opinion  was  that  the 

natures  at  3  and  S  years.     He  appar- 

I  correct. 

..   travel  upstream   only   a  short   dls- 
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a  common  sight  to  see  thousands  of 
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runs  In  the  Sandy  were  declining 

1»13.     In    1»26   the   writer    was   ap- 

to  serve  on  a  committee  of  anglers 

some  way  could  be  found  to  aaaiat 

In  reato^tng  the  runs. 

!•  IS  the  Oregon  m^  CeauatHlaB  an- 

i  P  ymv  *  Qulnn.  englnaata.  to  ■—mine 

aaqdy  balow  Troutdale.    The  engineers 

la  dike  be  built  across  the  main 

river  flc  vlng  upsueam  against  tbe  current  of 
Co<  umbla  and  confine  the  stream  flow 
Little  Sandy,  a  br&nch  of   the  Big 
lowing  downstream  with  the  currant 


Qt  the  (folumbla. 

went  by  and  conflicting  Intereats  and 
lack  of  |runds  cauaad  delay. 

1998  to  192S  plans  for  the  work 
by  W.  O.  Brown.  dvU  engineer,  and 
of  tiM  work.    Lack  of  funda 
In  the  gmma  commission  caund 
anothed  dalay.     The  Utle  to  the  bed  of  Little 
8an^K*«  At**}  quaatu 


In  1855  the  Oov«-nment  gave  title  to  the 
bed  of  the  Little  Sandy  to  setUers.  In  1858. 
when  the  State  entered  the  Union,  the  Bute 
of  Oregon  received  Utle  to  beds  of  such 
streams  that  had  not  already  been  deeded. 
Therefore,  the  Sundial  Ranch,  subsequent 
owiters.  had  valid  title. 

Since  developing  the  Little  Sandy  channel 
would  prevent  the  ranch  from  reaching  Sun- 
dial Island,  formed  by  the  rivers.  Mr.  Swlgert, 
manager,  suggestfd  that  the  oommlaalon  buy 
the  laland  of  400  acres  for  9^i  sn  acre.  This 
was  far  beyond  the  means  of  the  commission. 
In  Pebruary  10311.  two  angler*  aonterrad  with 
Mr  swlfart  and  arraagad  a  tanutlva  agree* 
ment  to  pttrrtaaa  a  parpatual  aaaaoMnt  for 
the  channel  for  tfXNM.  but  tiM  •■■•  aom' 
mission  saw  no  waf  of  getting  aMBaT  fc« 
ttoa  projaet.  which  was  condemned  by 
paopta. 

In  1939,  the  first  smelt  bUl  was  Inti 
in  tiM  laglalsture  as  a  MultiKNBab  delaga- 
tloo  BMasure,  The  measure  provldad  a  Au« 
coat  llaanai  faa,  bag  limit  of  3ft  pounds  a  day 
and  boottM  along  the  river  where  licensee 
could  be  secured  It  aUo  provided  that  the 
money  so  raised  be  used  only  (or  the  de- 
velopment of  the  Sandy  River  for  smelt  fish- 
ing and  angling  purposes. 

Hardly  a  leglalattve  sseslon  passed  without 
some  tampering  with  the  smelt  law.  One 
sesalon  the  bag  limit  was  Increased  to  60 
pounds  a  day  Again,  about  1935.  It  was  In- 
creased to  100  pounds  a  day  for  a  BO-cent 
fee.  The  1947  legislature  went  back  to  the 
50-cent  feet  and  3S-pound  limit  per  day. 

UCINSSS    P4T    roa    IMFIOVEMBNTS    INCLUBIWO 
EICHT-Or-WAT 

The  1929-30  smelt  runs  produced  92.388. 
In  1931.  under  Gov.  Julius  MeWr.  a  start  was 
made.  Basement  for  channel  was  purchased 
for  95.000.  The  first  diversion  dam.  730  feet 
long  and  5  feet  high,  was  built  for  $3,360. 

Through  efforts  of  RepresenUtlve  William 
A.  Kkwall.  of  Portland,  the  Army  Engineer 
Corps  made  an  examination  and  survey  of 
the  project  In  1935.  After  a  hearing,  the 
high  command  at  Washington  did  not  ap- 
prove. In  1938  Nan  Wood  Honey  man  asked 
for  a  review.  A  public  meetlag  waa  held 
at  Troutdale.  Tbe  high  eoBMnand  again 
said  •No." 

In  October  1937.  a  group  of  anglers  held 
a  digging  party^  and  tried  to  dig  a  narrow 
channel  through  the  hxmip  that  would  per- 
mit the  water  from  the  Big  Sandy  to  start 
and  cut  Its  own  way. 

In  November  1937  the  game  commission 
authorized  an  improvement  In  the  diversion 
dam.  About  $15000  waa  spent  to  Increase 
the  height  to  8  feet. 

In  1940  Senator  Rufua  C.  Holman  and 
Congressman  Honxa  D  Ancku.  obtained  an 
appropriation  of  $30,000  to  complete  the  Job, 
which  had  the  approval  of  the  United  Sutes 
Bureau  of  Plsherles. 

On  March  14.  1941.  the  weather  was  cold 
and  S.\ndy  temperature  waa  43  degrees  when 
tthe  first  main  run  of  smelt  came  Into  the 
Bandy  through  the  new  channel. 

Besides  the  tourist  Interest  In  seeing  the 
amelt  run  In  the  Sandy,  the  resulting  license 
feee  are  paying  for  Improvements  In  the 
rtrer.  Coet  ot  Improvements.  Including 
right-of-way.  has  been  $44.463  83.  Total 
salea  of  the  60-cent  llcenaee  have  been  $33.- 
tS9  SO,  not  Including  this  year's  sales. 

In     connection     with     the    licensing    of 
Bit  fishing,  the  commatclal  fish  commts- 
of  Oregon  haa  Increaaad  Its  license  fee 
1929. 

It  bout  a  hatehary  on  the  Bandy  in  1931 
and,  thought  the  rtear  Is  not  ss  good  as  It 
abould  be,  from  gOCOOO  to  2.000.000  fish— 
ehlnooks.  staalbaada.  etc..  are  being  released 
yearly.  The  raoelpta  (ram  commercial  smelt 
flaherlea  help  malntam  the  hatchery. 

Tbe  praaareattoo  of  tbe  salmon  industry 
Uaa  in  daaaluplag  tba  lalmou  streams  balow 


the  dams.  Kach  stream  should  contribute 
lu  share.  In  a  $1.450.0C0  fUh-iavlng  appro- 
prUtlon  bill  now  In  Congress  the  Sandy  River 
Is  listed  for  $175,000. 

While  Oregon  was  Inaugurating  the  smelt 
bUl  In  1939.  Washington  enforced  lu  bag-net 
license  of  $1  and  allowed  the  people  to  take 
50  pounds  a  day.  while  Oregon  had  a  SO-cent 
fee  and  bag  limit  of  25  pounds.  Washing- 
ton sbandin>t^  her  license  fee  entirely  during 
the  depraaakm.  but  now  has  a  48-hour  cloacd 
period  on  all  kinds  of  smelt  fUhlng  each  week 
and  wban  smelt  are  running.  The  bag  limit 
in  Washington  Is  30  pounda  par  day  free. 


The  Late  Hoaarablc  Charlci  E.  Winter 
IXTirNMON  OF  REMARKS 

Of 

HON.  FRANK  A.  BARREH 

or  WTOMwa 

IN  TUB  HOOn  09  aSPBMBNTATIVES 

Monday.  April  26.  1948 

Mr  BARRETT  Mr.  Speaker.  I  take 
thla  time  to  advise  the  House  of  the 
death,  at  Casper,  Wyo ,  on  Thursday 
afternoon,  April  22,  of  Judge  Charles  E. 
Winter.  He  served  as  a  Member  of  this 
l)ody  for  three  terms,  from  1923  to  1928. 
inclusive.  Before  coming  to  Congress. 
Judge  Winter  served  as  a  district  Judge, 
and  after  leaving  Congress  he  served  as 
attorney  general  for  Puerto  Rico.  He  was 
a  pioneer  resident  of  Wyoming  and  he 
took  an  important  part  In  the  upbuilding 
of  our  State.  He  was  truly  an  out.stand- 
ing  citizen,  a  lawyer  of  high  standing,  an 
eminent  Jurist,  a  public  servant  of  the 
highest  ideals  and  a  great  American. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend 
my  remarks  I  insert  a  portion  of  an 
article  in  the  Casper  Tribune  of  last 
Friday: 

jxTDGx  wtwiui  Buccmcaa  to  lomq  nxNasa — 
rosMia  onraiCT  judgb.  cowoaaaaiCAN,  and 
rutaio  RICO  ArrovNKT  cknoul  mas  lats 

TMVaaDAT    AT    ACS    T7 

Former  Congressman  Charles  B.  Winter 
died  In  the  Memorial  Hospital  late  Thursday 
afternoon,  at  the  age  of  Tt. 

The  "judge,"  a«  he  was  known  afTect innately 
to  a  host  of  friends  In  Casper  and  throughout 
the  State  and  region,  had  been  HI  the  last  8 
months.  He  had  been  confined  to  the  hos- 
pital since  the  1st  of  March.  Death  came 
at  4:30  Thursday  afternoon. 

Funeral  services  are  set  tentatively  for 
Monday  at  2  p  m.  at  the  Horstman-Oay 
chapel,  with  the  Reverend  Charles  A.  Nowlen. 
pastor  of  the  First  Methodist  Church.  oA- 
dating.  Interment  wUl  be  In  Highland  Cem- 
etery. 

Mr.  Winter,  a  former  district  Jud^e  and 
Coograaaman.  and  a  former  attorney  general 
of  Puerto  Rico,  bad  been  a  resident  of  Wyo- 
ming 44  years  and  had  resided  In  Casper  since 
1913.  He  followed  the  practice  of  law  here 
over  a  long  period,  and  In  tbe  latter  years  bis 
son  Warren  was  In  partnership  with  him  In 
the  Casper  office. 

Judge  Winter  was  closely  Identified  with 
Important  movements  for  the  development  of 
the  State.  As  an  attorney  In  the  copper 
mining  town  of  Encampment  early  In  the 
century,  be  became  Interested  In  mining  poli- 
cies and  laws,  an  Interest  which  continued 
throughout  bis  lifetime. 

The  raotamatlon  movement  was  coming 
Into  its  own,  and  Judga  Winter,  quite  natu- 
rally, waa  a  leading  proponent  of  such  de- 
velopment, and  hla  efforts  In  Congres!*  were 
effectual  In  Iraaping  the  need  for  western 
projects  bcfora  the  attention  of  that  legu- 
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latlve  body  and  the  country  In  general.  His 
principal  work  In  this  regard  was  his  Initia- 
tion of  legislation  (or  the  Kendrlck  (Casper- 
Alcova)  project  and  bis  continued  activity 
in  behalf  of  that  project.  Although  he  was 
^unable  to  bring  this  question  to  a  vote  In 
'the  House  during  his  tenure  of  office,  bis 
efforts  in  the  House  and  those  of  John  B. 
KendrlcK  In  the  Senate  kept  It  alive  so  that 
It  won  final  approval  when  the  Public  Works 
Administration  was  organized  In  1933  for  the 
purpose  of  Isunching  projects  which  would 
be  factors  In  fighting  the  depreeslon. 

His  Interest  In  mining  snd  reclamation 
were  components  of  a  broader  consideration 
of  the  0(»vernment's  public-lands  policy  as 
It  affects  the  Waatern  ttates.  Judge  Winter 
was  a  conslsunt  advocate  of  the  return  of 
the  public  tandfl  to  tha  ttataa,  feeling  that 
the  wettem  eommonwaaltha  had  an  inher* 
ent  right  in  tbe  admlnlatratlon  of  tbe  domain 
within  ibeir  reepactlva  borders, 

His  study  of  tha  lands  policy  Isd  him  to 
pubtUh  a  bock.  Four  Hundred  Million  Acres, 
dealing  with  this  question  The  volume  has 
been  widely  used  as  a  Uxt  in  several  western 
universities. 


repercussions  to  come  from  the  distributor, 
the  retailer,  and  the  consumer  wUl  cause  your 
board  of  directors  and  stockholders  to  ponder 
the  wisdom  of  your  move.  Certainly,  by  this 
action,  you  have  not  endeared  your  company 
to  the  distributor,  the  reUll  grocer,  and  the 
consumer  of  margarine  because  you  are 
actually  calling  for  the  continuation  of  the 
nuisance  value  licensing  of  all  grocers  and 
wholesale  distributors  of  this  food  product 
and  the  continued  taxing  of  the  consumers' 
table  spread. 

Frankly.  If  I  were  the  chairman  of  your 
board  of  directors  I  would  call  for  your  resig- 
nation immedlaUly  and  thereby  prove  lo  the 
distributors,  the  grocars,  and  coiisumers  all 
over  tha  country  that  tha  great  Oudahy  Pack- 
ing Co,  rejects  your  attempt  to  proatituta  Itc 
good  name. 

Youra  rtry  truly, 

C    A    MiTCMtXt., 

Mrmber  of  Congrem. 


Oleomargarine  Taxes 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  E.  (EDWARD)  A.  MITCHELL 

or  INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  April  26.  1948 
Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  letter  ad- 
dressed by  me  to  Mr.  F.  W.  Hoffman, 
president  of  the  Cudahy  Packing  Co..  in 
answer  to  hi.s  letter  to  all  Congressmen 
urging  the  retention  of  the  present  taxes 
and  licenses  and  other  restrictions  on  the 
manufacture,  sale,  and  consumption  of 
margarine: 

April  24.  1948. 

Mr.  F.  W.  HOFTMAN. 

President,  the  Cudahy  Packing  Co.. 
Chicago.  111. 
DE.VS  Ms  HoiTMAN :  1  have  been  In  the  food 
business  for  the  past  15  years,  flrst  working 
for  a  large  corporation  and  finally,  at  pres- 
ent, serving  as  president  of  a  small  corpo- 
ration. 

During  my  years  of  service  with  one  of  the 
worlds  largest  and  finest  food  manufactur- 
ing and  distributing  organizations.  I  was 
taught  that,  as  a  member  of  the  food  indus- 
try. I  was  charged  with  the  responsibility  of 
protecting  my  distributor,  my  retaU  grocer, 
and  mv  consumer.  Mrs.  American  Housewife. 
I  have  carried  this  valuable  lesson  to  my  own 
organization  and  on  Into  my  flrst  venture 
Into  political  life  as  the  Representative  of  the 
Eighth  DUtrlct  of  IndUna  In  the  Eightieth 
Congress. 

Your  letter,  addressed  to  all  Congressmen 
under  date  of  April  20.  1948.  advocating  the 
retention  of  the  taxes,  licenses,  and  other 
punitive  restrictions  on  the  manufacture, 
sale  and  consumption  of  margarine.  Indicates 
that  you  do  not  hold  with  the  theory  that 
your  company  owes  something  to  the  dis- 
tributor, the  retail  grocer,  and  the  consumer. 
Mr.  Hoffman,  you  are  not  fooling  anyone. 
The  grocery  trade  knows  that  this  sudden 
change  of  heart  on  your  part  Is  only  for  the 
purpose  of  protecting  your  investment  In  a 
newly  acquired  patent  which  allegedly  makes 
It  easier  for  Mrs.  Housewife  to  color  her  mar- 
garine at  home— and  that  if  the  present  laws 
are  repealed  your  gadget  will  no  longer  be  In 
demand  In  many  States.    I  think  that  the 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  WILLIS  W.  BRADLEY 

or   CALirOBNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  April  26.  1948 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  April 
2, 1948, 1  made  an  address  at  the  banquet 
of  the  spring  conference.  Middle  Atlantic 
region,  Propeller  Club  of  the  United 
States,  at  the  Hotel  ChamberUn,  Old 
Point  Comfort,  Va.  In  order  that  the 
text  of  that  address  may  be  available  to 
those  interested  in  the  American  mer- 
chant marine,  I  extend  it  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Mr.  Chairman,  ladies,  and  gentlemen,  an 
indiistry  will  progress  only  If  It  knows  Its 
own  good  points  and  Is  able  to  sell  them 
to  the  public.  Merely  to  know  that  you  are 
good,  and  to  have  your  btislness  associates 
and  contemporaries  know  It  also.  Isn't  likely 
to  get  you  very  far.  You  must  take  your 
wares  to  the  public— to  the  legl-slatlve  halls 
of  the  Nation— to  the  leaders  and  the  groups 
which  direct  or  guide  the  thinking  of  the 
people — and  you  must  demonstrate  that  your 
business  Is  an  essential  one — that  its  pros- 
perity means  greater  safety,  higher  levels  of 
living,  and  assured  employment  for  willing 
workers. 

In  a   way.  1   think  you  should  give  due 
regard   to   the   real   sordid   thinking   in   the 
amusing    statement    that    "The    dumb    girl 
counts  on   her  fingers,  but  the  smart  girl 
counU  on   her   legs."    That   is   good    logic. 
People  have  been  counting  on  their  fingers 
since  the  dawn  of  recorded  history,  and  there 
is  nothing  novel  In  It.    Hands  have  been  on 
display   for   thousands   of   years.     They   at- 
tract   no    particular    attention.    But    legs! 
Now    there's    something    new     and    novel. 
While  we  know  they  have  existed  throughout 
the  ages  on  the  feimale  of  the  species,  they 
have  been  kept  fairly  well  concealed  until 
recently— Until  the  advance  of  science  made 
It  possible  for  every  woman  to  have  nylons  of 
such  excellence  that  they  may  change  even  a 
mediocre  extremity  Into  a  work  of  art.     And, 
gentlemen,  you  can  learn  a  whole  lot  from 
the  ladies.     They  have  ascertained  how  to 
utUlze     their     good     points— their     unique 
points— to  the   beet   advantage.    The   ship- 
ping Industry  can  do  the  same  thing,  for  It 
has  many  posslbUltles  In  the  fields  of  service 
to  the  State  and  to  the  people,  both  collec- 
tively and  as  Individuals.    These  should  be 
developed  with  the  utmost  thoroughness. 


Now.  fundamentally,  what  are  the  pur- 
poses of  ships?  They  dor  not  exUt  for  tha 
sole  purpose  of  allowing  certain  capltallsU 
to  earn  a  reasonable  percentage  on  their  In- 
vestmenu.  They  do  not  exist  merely  to 
make  Jobs  for  personnel  engaged  In  their 
operation.  They  do  not  exist  Just  because 
shipbuilders  (both  executives  and  shipyard 
workers)  find  It  necessary  that  they  have 
something  to  build.  No;  ships  are  not  for 
these  purposes,  but  rather  for  two  funda- 
mental reasons;  First,  for  water-borne  trans- 
portation; and.  second,  for  the  exertion  at 
national  power  through  the  instruroentajlty 
of  a  naval  force.  You  can  place  almost  eiraty 
eoDcalvabla  tiaa  of  a  ship  into  one  of  thaaa 
two  cataforlaa. 

Wa  are  not  oonMfnad  here  witti  tiM  aaoond 
of  thaaa  ptirpoaaa  that  is,  tba  MartHa  « 
national  power.  a»«apt  aa  abipt  of  tba  mm' 
chant  marina  may  ba  employed  aa  avmlHuj 
naval  V9a—l»,  tor  all  uaual  matters  oooeamad 
with  supply  of  a  flaat  In  ovaraaaa  operattona 
will  fail  into  tba  category  of  watar-borna 
transportation,  Our  |>rlnalpal  dlacuaalon 
will,  therefore,  concern  the  ships  which  carry 
goods  at  sea. 

And  let  roe  say  right  here  that.  In  my 
opinion,  the  shipping  Indumry  need  not  ex- 
pect favors  from  American  buslnei.s — other 
than  the  favor  of  being  allowed  to  carry 
the  goods  In  the  event  It  can  do  so  under 
the  American  flag  at  no  additional  expense 
to  the  shipper  and  with  no  greater  time  ele- 
ment than  if  In  foreign  bottoms.  Business 
Is  competitive,  as  you  gentlemen  have  every 
occasion  to  know,  and  If  American  shippers 
are  to  compete  in  the  world's  foreign  markets 
they  must  take  advantage  of  the  best  rates 
available  to  them  in  either  Importing  raw 
materials  or  In  getting  finished  products  to 
foreign  ports.  Successful  business  Is  not  run 
on  sentiment,  no  matter  how  beautiful  that^ 
sentiment  seems  to  the  outsider. 

I  was  quite  amazed  a  few  days  ago  to  hear 
a  witness   before   one   of   our   congressional 
committees  holding  forth  In  an  opinion  that 
American  shipping  could  be  maintained  In 
competition    with    foreign    bottoms    If    our 
shippers   would    only   utilize   Amerlcan-fiag 
ships,  even  though  they  would  be  compelled 
to  pay  more  than  the  going  rate  for  the  serv- 
ices rendered.     In  my  opinion,  such  an  Idea 
Is  not  only  impracticable  but  Is  also  thor- 
oughly unsound.     As  I  see  it,  the  mainte- 
nance of  ocean  shipping  Is  not  the  respon- 
sibility  of   the   American   businessman   but 
rather   of   the   Government   of   the   United 
States.     It   Is    Immaterial    what   flag   covers 
goods  In  transit,  so  long  as  the  shipment 
arrives  on  time  and  in  good  order.  Insofar 
as  the  consignor  Is  concerned.     What  he  Is 
paying  for  Is  transportation,  and.  In  general, 
I  believe  It  wiU  be  found  that  services  which 
are  adequate  for  the  needs,  and  minimum  in 
cost,   will   be   utilized   In    the   same   way    a 
thrifty  purchaser  wUl  buy  the  article  suited 
to  his  requirements,  having  due  regard   to 
the  quality  and  the  cost  thereof. 

Now  In  this  problem  of  foreign  or  domes- 
tic  flag   shipping,  there   are   several   factors 
which  are  of  great  concern  to  the  Govern- 
ment and  which  may  well  cause  the  Govern- 
ment to  encourage  American-flag  ships  even 
at  costs  for  services  somewhat  higher  than 
those     of     their     foreign     competitors.    Of 
course.  In  such  event,  these  additional  costs 
should  be  borne  by  the  Federal  Government 
and  thus  become  a  charge  on  all  the  tax- 
payers of  the  Nation  rather  than  on  any  par- 
ticular group  or  Industry,     Let  vis  consider 
some  of  these  matters  for  national  concern. 
First,  the  national  defense.    There  can  be 
no  question  but  that  an  adequate  merchant 
marine    Is   an   essential   for   the   security   of 
the  Nation.     Every   war   In  which  we   have 
been  engaged  has  demonstrated  this  need— 
the  last   two  wars  so  dramatically   that  we 
have    spent;  blUlons    of   dollars    to    provide 
maximum    shipping    In    the    least    posBib.c 
time     The  cost  of  merchant  ship  construe- 
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WtorM   Wir   H   «m   about 

«  iMp*  IMIBIIII  le 
they  ere 
et  the  very 
tin*     It  ihue  fcelioofM  llM  UBtte4 
h«ve  •  large  MWtlMAl  MMia*  la 
r  itc  ow«  laf'  M  M  lo  iMv*  ttoU 
t  of  Batumal  AefaaM  avail- 
The 
to  a  ftMIIIWI   MMI  »  tftHf  ot 
aa«  ilMit 

the  eonetnwtlve 

■alnuin  the  requued 

ready  lo>  wtmt.U 

M  dotoa  only  ttoovsli 

at  ehlpe.  or  throtigh 

•MlBtance    in    ehtp 

for  private  ownerahtp.  ptua  ■ome 

Mderal  aid   tn  operation  In  nearly 

of  the  high  aeaa. 

the  rellabUlty  of  overaeaa  aervtee 
of  emergency  or  crlau     To  t>e  de- 
on    forelgn-SaR    ahlpa    In    normal 
peace  may  not  be  inconvenient  or 
If  there  U  an  ^aple  aenr- 
■uch    ships,    both    yiaiMeiigeri    and 
ahoiild  move  without  delay  or  un- 
7    expense.     The    real    dltBculty    of 
altuatlon  comes  when  a  foreign  wttr 
out    and    the    shlp-ownlnn    nations 
Ithdraw    their    shipping,   either 
fear  of  capture  by  the  enemy  or  to 
by  the  belligerents 
this  condition  In  full  torce  during 
years  of   W' rid   War  I,   before   the 
the  United  States  as  a  combatant, 
merchant    shipping    from    our    ports 
to  such  a  dribble  that  exports  plied 
eaport  cities  until  we  had  to  declare 
on  shipments  to  the  coasts.    This, 
mnde  prteee  on  materials  m  over- 
due to  lack  of  ahlpment  abroad,  drop 
to  tbe  vanishing  p^nnt.    Uoet  of  you 
le  can  remember  the  desperate  ef- 
st  that  time  to  save  the  cotton 
of  the  South  from  bankruptcy.    With 
market   glutted   wtth   cotton, 
cireraeas  shipping  almost   nonexistent. 
I  eaport    warehooaee    Jaaonaed    to    the 
point,  and  with  no  visible  buyers 
current  crope.  a  great  drive  waa  put 
:he  public  to  buy  a  bale  at  aome  rldle- 
low  price — as  I  recall  It.  at  tlO  a  bale, 
your  bale  for  tlO.  let  It  stand 
■nbfirted  to  tbe  eiemenU.  and  took 
on  getting  a  raaeanabie  pvoftt  when 
ket  improved  or  00  a  total  leaa  In  the 
stich  ImprovemenU  came  about.    I 
that  our  entry  In  the  war.  brought 
lent  Improvement  In  conditions 
ot  this  cotton  did  get  off 
akin. 
itopt*  at  a  graat  nation  should  not  be 
ed  to  tbe  uncertainty  of  ocean  trana- 
ifcldent  to  a  ma<or  dependence  on  for- 
ahlps.     The  welfare  of  the  whole 
too  ->reeloaa  to  depend  on  this  sort 
up.    It  becomes  the  duty  of  the  Oov- 
to  see  to  tt  that  a  eonalderable  por- 
otir  ocean  commerce  Is  transported 
.flag  ahtpa.  and  If  sxKh  can  be 
only   through   financial    assUtance 
Itmerlcan  shipping  Industry,  then  this 
a  field  In  which  such  aid  must  be 
by  general  taxation  for  the  national 
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dc  meatle 


-fliig 


Am  »rtean- 


the  need  of  maintaining  the  ship- 
Industry.      Shlpa    can't    be    built 
shipyards  and  skilled  workers.    Ship 
of  any  magnitude  can't  be  acoom- 
without  the  men  and  machinery  ea- 
therefor.     Tet,  In  the  event  of  war. 
go  at  once  Into  a  great  ahlpbulld- 
f^^am  and  we  must  be  ready  to  sccom- 
epalrs  and  conversions  of  almoat  any 
short  order.    It  then  beeomee  eesen- 
«vcry  maritime  nation  of  any  Im- 
ahall  have  a  minimum  number  of 
•hlpyards.    and    the   highly   trained 
fl  not  only  to  man  thsss  yarda.  but 
t  of  a  great  dUuUon  of  akUl  In  order 


en 
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tlMI  todiliniin'i     foremea.   engineers, 

jeelgnen  may  be  drawn  away  in  great  auai* 

feera  to  fumuh  teeliatoal  ekUl  (or  iklfiPard 

'  fur  the  humei  WainiM  «l 

new  ssiabltolUMtols. 

I  was  mutfh  impeaaatf  by  th»  iiiaf>»d  with- 

4vawai  u(  aftUUd  ptiMMMl  IroM  tlM  Mt«b. 

HriMi  iliipyartfa  oa  ttM  wm%  tetm%  during 

llM  raeent  war,  wkm  mmIi  ■•«  y«f<l«M  Call 

forsia  Hbip  at  Los  Angeles, 

•VM  laUud  at  Porilaad,  th* 

at    Vancouver.    Wash,    and    at    ...^ 

Oallf..  aa4  Mvaral  others  cama  telo  «l«t- 

ea«e.    Th*  oldar  setabiubmenta  were  raldad 

for  AlUatf  men— for  men  who  were  able  to 

go  iMto  tha  new  yards  and  take  charge  of 

thalr  own  Metloos  or  thatr  owa  lanci  and 

gat  things  done  Ui  a  workmaailke  manner. 

When  one  tries  to  btoUd  ibtpe  In  a  hurry 

with  men  only  partially  trataad.  trouble  and 

expense,  and  even  downrif;ht  disaster,  come 

•taUUng  In  at  the  door  to  bound  the  manager 

hU  executlvee.    And  Just  here.  I  should 

that,    on    the    west    coast,    due    to 

ilty  of  competent  leaders  in  this  sort  of 

work,  even  the  Nav7  yards  were  not  Immune 
to  loee  of  foremen  and  leadlnirmen.  who 
were  often  oOerad  )aal  double  the  pay  they 
were  then  leeaWtag  to  Induce  them  to  accept 
Joba  In  new  establlshmenU.  Here  also,  the 
Oovernmeot  has  a  big  stake  In  the  mainte- 
nance of  an  adequate  group  of  ahlpbullders 
end  ahlp-repalr  men.  This  group  U  worth 
tiM  reasonable  financial  consideration  It  re- 
quires to  keep  It  In  being. 

Fourth,  the  obvous  necessity  of  having  a 
fully  trained  reservoir  of  manpower  to  go 
down  to  the  sea  In  ships  as  rapidly  as  they 
can  be  built.  Kven  good  ahlpa.  without  com- 
petent crews,  arc  InelBclent  at  any  time,  but 
particularly  so  In  time  of  war.  I  do  not  advo- 
cate keeping  up  a  big  force  of  men  In  only  a 
partially  employed  status,  but.  rather,  the 
maintenance  of  sufllclent  peacetime  crews  for 
operation  and  for  turn-over  tn  the  industry. 
tn«tether  with  adequate  eelioola  or  training 
stations  to  train  new  crewa  and  to  asatot  In 
further  expansion.  I  know,  of  coome.  ttoat 
licensed  personnel  cannot  be  trained  quickly. 
so  I  advocate  the  full  use  of  the  Merchant 
Marine  Academy  at  Kings  Point  and  of  the 
maritime  academies  of  the  States  to  produce 
oAccrs  for  the  Naval  Beaerve  and  the  mer- 
chant service. 

Summing  up  theee  reqtUrcments  of  the 
National  Oovemment  Insofar  as  ths  ocean 
transportation  pertains  to  the  common  good 
of  all  our  people,  and  so  justifies  the  ex- 
penditure of  public  funds  In  Its  maintenance, 
we  find  these  (our  (actors:  National  defense. 
reliability  of  overseas  transportation,  need 
for  preeervatlon  of  ihtphullrtlat  Industry, 
and  need  for  malntenaWBa  df  trafaMd  sea- 
golnf  personnel.  A  great  nation  which  ex- 
pects to  hold  Its  own  In  the  world— more 
eapeclally  one  which  has  reached  the  pinnacle 
of  world  leadership— must  give  deep  consid- 
eration to  Its  needs  In  relation  to  Its  sur- 
rounding waters,  and  must.  In  all  Justice  to 
Its  people,  furnish  the  financial  aid  necemary 
to  guard  Its  Interests  In  maritime  matters. 

And  now  for  the  mention  of  some  few  con- 
ditions which  have  come  to  my  attention  as 
a  member  of  the  Committee  on  Merciiaat 
Marine  and  Fisheries  of  the  House  and  also 
ss  a  plain  American  observer.  I  make  these 
oommenu  with  the  kindest  thougbu  and  ask 
that  you  think  of  them  when  you  feel  at  times 
that  the  Industry  Is  misunderstood. 

A  year  or  more  ago,  the  Maritime  Commis- 
sion had  a  surplus  of  tankers  for  sale  to 
American  cUlsens  at  reasonable  prlcea.  The 
Induatry  waa  not  Interested — thought  appar- 
ently that  the  need  for  privately  owned  tank- 
ers was  sattoAsd  and  made  no  effort  to  add 
these  tankers  to  tta  flsata.  Then,  with  seem- 
lac  ■addenncBS.  in  the  early  months  of  1M8 
tba  need  for  tankers  became  acute.  Fuel  oil 
couldnt  be  shipped  fast  enough  to  supply 
the  demand,  either  domestic  or  fore.gn. 
cold.    Members  of  Congress  were 


WUh  wnimiM.    Tankers  Jumosd  lata 
M  wpifitilf  to  that  (4  a  iKe  pro* 


•crm  UtfovB  to  •  MM  emMtfC  TM 
Maker  oporaldro  oaM  Ifeat  Umw  »»«f..»*^ 
jttigMl  UM  pcsaibU  doMMd  for  ItMl  OtI. 

But  the  queetlon  Membort  of  Oonflroas  tak 
M.  Why  did  they  mujudge  the  situsiton  to 
badiyt    We  kaow  tlwy  ditfa't  do  U  dellbor* 
alely    beoausa   M   OMtopotMl    tUllnowioa 
nouli  4e  that.    Then  was  It  poor  planalBg. 
Off  iMfe  ot  vital  infarmation,  or  Just  gaiaWlni 
that  we  woilMa't  haft  a  OOM  winter?    Gen- 
tlemen.  sMOh   fpilMlllip   M   thU    fiasco    U> 
fuel -oil  tranaporUtloa  dttrtag  ths  recertt  cold 
months  aape  the  coofldeoee  of  the  public  in 
lu  faith  In  privau  enterprise.     You  may  say 
that  you  dldn  i  realise  the  vast  converaloa 
of  heating  planu  from  coal  to  oU— a  conter- 
alon  which  has  taken  place  largely  due  to  the 
cleanliness  and  ths  ease  of  operaUon  of  an 
oil  Installation  In  comparison  to  one  burning 
coal.    The  prompt  rejoinder  la.  why  didn't 
you  realise  It?    There  was  nothing  secret  in 
the    change.     lu    extent    could    have    been 
known  with  coiMiderable  accuracy  by  keeping 
In    touch    with    oil-burner    manufacturers. 
The  public,  putting  Its  fslth  In  private  enter- 
prise,  put   lU   faith   In   you   and   It   waa   let 
down.    An  Indtwtry  should  not  get  Itself  Into 
such  sn  ualavorabls  position. 

Tour  acctadttad  repreeenUUvce  appear  be- 
fore the  Conunlttee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries  and  present  quite  opposite   views 
in  regard  to  the  chartering  of  Oovernment- 
owncd  ships.     One  faction  says  discontinue 
charters  and  compel  operators  to  buy  the 
ahlps.   thereby   contravening   the   acknowl- 
edged  fact  that  etich  a   policy  would  fcrc  • 
many  American  operators  out  of  buslnees  at 
the  preeeut  time  and  throw  a  large  part  of 
our  shipping  to  foreign  twttoms.      Another 
says.  If  you  must  charter,  then  do  It  on  a 
definite  ratio  of  charters  to  privately  owned 
tonnage,  thereby  suggesting  to  the  Congress 
that  It  Uy  Itself  open  to  charges  of  favor- 
ing unduly  big  toostMSS.      And  yet  another 
advocatsa  oonttoidSBt  Oharters  on  the  "as  Is" 
haotoi,  MMNby   allowing   many   operators   to 
aovw  a  ooaalderable  field  In  a  relatively  amall 
investment.     I  do  not  wish  to  chooee  aldea 
lu  auch  a  controversy.     What  I  want  to  do 
Is  to  Invite  your  attention  to  the  undeslr- 
abUity  of  putting  such  technical   problems 
up  to  the  BBembers  of   a  committee  com- 
poeed  of  gentleoMn  unskilled  generally   in 
oeean-trcaopovtaSlan  problems.     I  know  thut 
Is  the  way  you  have  been  doing  In  the  pait. 
but  how  much  better  It  would  be   If   ycu 
oould   thrash  out  your   own   problems   ard 
preeent  a  fairly  united  front  before  a  con- 
greealonal  committee. 

Tou  have  labor  ♦'  "^-'-s  on  yotir  ships 
and  frequently  It  U  to  know  whether 

the  ships'  oAsars  or  tne  uniiceneed  personnel 
are  fsopoaoMa  for  theee  troublee.  I  know 
thst  the  general  tendency  Is  to  uphold  tlie 
ofBcers — to  take  It  for  granted  that  they  are 
right.  But  that  la  not  always  the  case,  by 
any  means. 

In  my  visits  to  merchant  vessels  I  have 
come  to  the  eoncluslon  that  the  licensed 
personnel  la  1  ispoaolhis  for  a  great  many 
of  your  difficulties  Such  a  condition  ctn 
nsvcr  be  completely  eliminated  fcr  even  tbe 
best  htmian  beings  will  always  have  a  c<  r- 
taln  percentage  of  error  when  under  stress. 
Tet  I  think  very  much  Improvement  coi.ld 
be  achieved  If  seafaring  people  had  recourse 
to  certain  arbitrators  who  were  empowered 
by  the  Industry  itself  to  Investigate  and  make 
reports  to  the  parties  to  a  dispute.  I  shoiJd 
not  suggeet  any  legal  authority.  Just  tt.at 
authority  agreed  upon  by  the  operators  and 
the  luilons  so  that  each  could  have  an  Im- 
partial report  upon  tbe  circumstances  lead- 
ing up  to  disagreements.  I  have  no  Inten- 
tion ot  being  critical  In  this  suggestion,  tut 
I  have  been  struck  forcibly  so  many  times. 
In  my  talks  with  officers  of  both  the  Nsvy 
and  ths  merchant  marine,  that  here  was  one 
officer  who  seemed  fair  to  me  and  that  had 
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almnet  no  IroVMc  with  his  errwa;  whertaa, 
here  wsa  another  wh«)  seemed  unfair  and 
•uspicu/us.  and  who  eomptalnatf  Wttoflf 
•bout  the  WorMtn  t<H  of  m«n  who  servsd 
unitf  him.  t  Mllave  there  to  ruom  for  a 
gfoat  deal  of  imnrovemenl  la  fMff  labor  re. 
laClofM  on  bosrd  ship  without  folng  "soft" 
or  inlurtng  discipline  in  any  way.  In  (act, 
I  think  thst  tha  so-waied  dtoelpllaarlana 
ars  quite  unaoeomiT  tiador  aoraul  olroum- 
gttnrrr  In  my  many  yenrs  of  service  life, 
•flor  f  bad  oaoa  pasMd  the  stage  of  youth 
end  inesport— 00.  X  fouad  that  ths  discipline 
of  a  ship  protty  muoh  uites  care  of  itsaU 
If  falrnees  and  consideration  become  recog< 
niaed  factors  on  board. 

How  let  me  bring  out  a  ione  of  mlsunder- 
Itaading  on  the  part  of  the  public  In  which 
iOO  |~lr|[  personnel  Is  consistently  blamed 
for  troubles  brought  about  by  ahorsalda 
workers,  such  as  stevedoree.  walking  boases. 
checkers,  teamsters,  etc.  To  the  public,  any- 
thing which  prevenU  the  scheduled  sail- 
ing of  a  ship,  anything  that  prevents  the 
prompt  loading  or  unloading.  U  immediately 
pinned  on  the  crew  of  that  ship. 

Your  seagoing  personnel  may  be  lUy  white 
in  Its  every  aspect  of  shipboard  life,  but  the 
public  Just  doeen't  think  of  It  in  that  way.    K 
there    are    Communists   In    evidence    In    the 
shore  gsngs.  then  to  the  public  the  ship  be- 
comes Infested  with  these  undesirable  cltl- 
xens.     If  there  are  petty  thieves  in  the  hold 
gangs  and  packages  are  broken  open  for  pil- 
fering, then  the  public  Just  naturally  takes  It 
for  granted  that  your  whole  outfit  Is  a  pack  of 
crooks  making  money  on  the  side  by  looting 
the  cargo  entrusted  to  Us  care.    I  realize  that 
this  Is  .    difficult  nut  to  crack  but  It  Is  one 
which   should   be  given   deep   consideration 
for  I  find  that  points  like  these  are  the  first 
rejoinders  one  gets  when  attempting  to  ad- 
vance the  Interest  and  the  welfare  of   the 
merchant  marine  among  Members  of  Con- 
gress.   They  decline  to  draw  lines  of  demar- 
eattoo.    They   consider   all    connected    with 
ahlpplng  to  be  tarred  with  the  aame  brush. 
We  should  do  our  best  to  chajige  this  con- 
ception. 

In  this  address  I  have  aet  forth  four  rea- 
sons why  I  believe  the  merchant  marine  la 
entitled  to  the  asslaUnce  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, that  to.  to  assUtance  st  the  hands 
of  the  taxpayers  of  the  Nation,  and  I  have 
also  set  forth  four  phasea  In  which  I  believe 
that  the  shlpplnt?  industry  may  be  able  to 
advance  Itself  In  the  esteem  of  the  American 
people  I  hope  that  I  have  not  stepped  on 
anybody's  toes,  but  we  shall  move  forward 
only  when  we  truly  undersUnd  the  picture 
of  the  merchant  marine  aa  viewed  by  the 
general  public. 

The  merchant  marine  should  have  a  great 
future  It  deserves  a  great  future.  We  must 
see  that  It  achieves  that  great  future.  In  the 
firm  belief  that.  In  doing  so.  we  are  advanc- 
ing the  Interests  and  aldlni;  the  national 
eecurlty  of  the  United  States. 


la  randor  placo  tlioro  to  a  grave, 

fiNBO  day  my  bones  must  fill  It, 
Froy  tot  ms  live  and  tlnger  00. 

Ac  loBf  Of  Ootf  doth  win  It. 
I  servod  my  Und  through  two  world  wars, 

lach  day  that  grave  draws  nsarsr, 
The  •tars  and  btripes  Im  proud  1  scrvod 

Mo  flag  on  sartb  to  dearer. 
I'm  broken  n^m  from  whence  I  Mfvcdt 

That  this  dear  land  be  (rcc, 
HalaforecaMnt  I  am  needing  now, 

liko  my  country  needed  me, 
Don't  wait  until  I  am  dead  and  gone 

Then  write  my  name  In  fame 
Por  the  man  has  no  anjoyment. 

When  he  only  U  a  name. 
Bo  If  there  are  pensions,  pomp,  or  flowers 

To  assUt  ms  through  ths  strtfs 
Don  t  save  them  to  adorn  my  grave 

Pray  give  them  while  In  life. 

—Arthur  A.  North. 

SxcuiN,  Tix. 


The  Ditabled  Veteran's  Prayer 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  JOHN  E.  LYLE 

OF  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  ElEPRESENTATTVES 


OB  the  Benatc  floor  OBd  ctata  hto  rcasona. 
Tbon  tit  down  and  ponalt  the  Bcnato  to  wjto. 
Tbo  lomwlriinn  b  the  imi  year,  (rom  all 


Mr. 


Monday.  April  26.  1948 
LYLE.     Mr.  Speaker,  a  disabled 


▼eteran  of  both  World  War  I  and  World 
War  II  has  written  a  prayer  to  Congress 
which  he  has  reque.<;ted  me  to  call  to  the 
attention  of  the  Members.  The  title  is 
"The  Disabled  Veteran's  Prayer"; 
XCIV— Ado. 159 


G>nfirmation  of  Atomic  Energy 
Commissioners 


•ooounts.  hM  done  a  good  lull.    It  has  re- 
kiadird  the  morale  ot  Tto  otloaitoto  Md  od* 

fnlt>lstraU«a   ^toers.    It    iUMI    lOfllllltUd    UM 


mitiiatratlvo  oAoori,  It 
tnanufactyro  €t  iMptovod  otoMlo  wooponi.  It 
has  mado  tho  pfoducte  of  auoUor  flaolon 
available  for  protoetton  of  boalth  ond  tm« 
provement  ot  aBriruliure  and  Industry,  It 
Is  making  serious  effuru  to  develop  peace- 
ttR\e  uses  tire  thU  greatest  mkn'made  foroo. 
Having  Investigated  aU  flvc  eommiaslonars 
to  the  point  of  exhaustion  just  s  ysar  ago, 
having  thsn  confirmed  them  all.  having  seen 
them  do  a  good  Job  meantime,  the  Senate, 
In  our  opinion,  ahould  confirm  them  again— 
and  promptly. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRANK  BUCHANAN 

OF  PENNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  April  26.  1948 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  editorial  from 
the  Washington  Daily  News  of  April  26. 
1S43: 

CCNFISM  THI  ATOMIC  COMMISSIONERS 

The  Republican  Party  wUl  make  a  sad 
spectacle  of  ItseU.  Indeed,  If  It  follows  Sena- 
tor TAFT  8  lead  In  playing  politics  with  our 
master  weapon,  the  atomic  bomb. 

The  Senator  suggests  that  the  Senate  de- 
lay confirmation  of  the  reappointment  of 
Chairman  Llllenthal  and  his  colleagues  on 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  \intll  after 
the  eiectlon.  The  Senatcw.  of  course.  Is  as- 
suming that  come  January  there  will  be  a 
Republican  President,  who  would  appoint 
other  men. 

This  political  maneuver  would  degrade  the 
Jobs  of  managing  the  atomic  energy  project 
to  the  low  patronage  level  of  second-class 
postmasters,  deputy  marshals,  and  Senate 
doorkeepers.  It's  about  as  rank  and  rancid 
as  proposing  that  no  top  staff  officers  In  the 
Army,  Navy,  or  Air  Force  be  designated  untU 
after  election. 

The  fissionable  atom,  and  the  world  race 
for  Its  development — which  may  prove  to  be 
a  race  for  survival— know  no  politics. 
Neither  that  nor  any  other  consideration  In 
the  Nation's  defense  and  security  can  wait  for 
elections. 

President  Truman  appointed  the  present 
members  of  the  commission  In  October  1946. 
They  were  recess  appointments.  Congress 
met  In  January  1947,  but  delayed  confirma- 
tion until  April.  Through  all  those  months 
the  work  of  the  AEC  was  slowed  down  and 
the  morale  of  Its  personnel  damaged  while 
(Senator  McKhxax  spearheaded  a  campaign 
of  abuse,  vlllflcatlon.  and  hatred  against  Mr. 
Llllenthal  and  some  of  his  associates.  Every 
conceivable  charge  and  stantir  was  raised, 
but  none  yna  proved,  and  in  the  end  the  vote 
to  confUrm  was  overwhelming. 

Senator  Taft  was  one  of  the  small  minority 
who  voted  against  Mr.  LUlenthal  last  year. 
If  he  knows  any  new  reasons  why  Mr.  Llllen- 
thal shovild  not  be  confirmed,  let  him  stand 


National  Defense 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PHIUP  J.  PHILBIN 

or  MASSACHtTSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  AprU  26.  1948 

Mr.  PHILBIN..  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  statement: 

BEMAXKS  IN  PAST  OF  CONCRKSSMAN  PHIUP  J. 
PHILBIN  AT  KNIGHTS  OF  COLUMBUS  COMMUN- 
ION BREAKFAST  AT  HUDSON,  MASS.,  SUNDAY, 
APRIL   25.    1948 

Calling  for  an  Invincible  national  defense 
organized  along  modernized  scientific  lines 
and  spearheaded  by  overwhelming  air  power 
capable  of  instant  action.  Congressman 
PHILBIN  deplored  the  activities  of  war  mon- 
gers who,  he  declared,  were  catising  unnec- 
essary hysteria  In  the  Nation. 

"Air  power  is  defense,  offense,  and  peace 
power  combined,"  the  Clinton  Congressman 
said.  "Together  with  guided  missiles,  rocket 
bombs,  atomic  war  heads,  and  biological 
agenU  spreading  disease  germs.  Jet-propelled 
and  radio-directed  planes  and  huge  bomb- 
ers carrying  air-borne  troops  and  lethal  ex- 
plosives, air  power  can  achieve  mastery  of 
the  global  airways.  Keep  potential  enemies 
from  striking  vitally  at  the  United  States 
and  enable  us  to  carry  out  our  international 
commitments  in  behalf  of  the  free  and  dem- 
ocratic way  of  life. 

"The  American  people  and  the  Congre.ss, 
despite  obstructionists,  are  prepared  to  carry 
out  such  a  program  and  to  build  a  balanced 
armed-forces  system  which  will  secure  the 
Nation  against  any  eventuality.  It  is  re- 
grettable that  Influential  leaders  in  high 
places  in  the  armed  services,  imbued  with 
ancient  and  outmoded  concepts  of  strategy 
and  tactics,  still  insist  upon  the  mass  sol- 
diery of  Julius  Caesars  time.  They  are  of 
the  same  reactionary  mentality  as  those  who 
cotu-t-martlaled  the  late  Gen.  Billy  Mitch- 
ell and  drummed  him  out  of  the  Army  in 
disgrace  because  with  vision  and  courage 
he  dared  to  assert  the  then  growing  I'npor- 
tance  of  air  power.  Free  Americans  care- 
fully trained  in  modem  scientific  techniques, 
and  not  regimented  puppets  specializing  in 
mass  ground  formations,  can  best  secure  the 
United  States. 

"If  war  comes  at  all  in  the  foreseeable  fu- 
ture It  will  come  in  two  ways,  first,  by  direct 
attack  by  the  Soviets,  or  second,  by  aggres- 
sion or  Infiltration  by  the  Soviets  against  free 
nations  who  are  alined  with  our  Democratic 
freedcxn-lovlng  bloc  and  whose  domination 
by  the  Soviets  would  eventually  threaten  our 
own  security.  Of  course  there  is  also  the  pos- 
sibUity  of  an  incident  or  episode  which  would 
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Nation  iTf  Sunla  at  the  present 

J  leaders  better  than  anyone  else 

deficiencies  of  their  slave  system — 

industrial  potential,  their  lack 

sea  power,  thetr  backward  de- 

In  the  air.  the  comparative  tnaptl- 

.'Ir  fighting  forces.     For  these  rea- 

also  unlikely  that  they  would  de- 

inclte  war  indirectly  by  attacking 

to  undermine  additional  friendly 

nations.      But    unquestionably 

(  nslon  eiists  In  our  relations  with 

.,  In  fact  there  are  tensions  stimu- 

I  loscow  front-line  directed  coiisplra- 

y    many   parts   of    the   world   In- 

Wi*stern  Hemisphere  as  evidenced 

events  at  Bogota. 

ntly     we     must     malnUln    our 
.      at  a  high  pitch  of  efficiency  and 
a   character,    through   the   help   of 
g  air  power  and  air-borne  units, 
^  weapons  that  they  can  Instantly 
an  emergency  affecting  our  safety. 
_.se  the  Army  and  Navy  must  be 
all  times  and  in  the  traditional  vol- 
il^erlcan  way  historically  so  success- 
ae   past,   we   should   shake   off   the 
and  Indifference  of  brass-hat  lead- 
)ulld  an  adequate  organized  reserve. 
Guard.   Air   Reserve,   and   Civilian 
:x)mponents  to  round  out  our  flght- 
:es.     It  Is  not  necessary  to  mill- 
whole  country  to  provide  for  the 
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frutless  hysteria.    The  masses  of  no 
mcludlng  Russia,  want  war.     The 
yearning  for  peace,  for  amity,  for  the 
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for  a  human  brotherhood  that  wlU 
races  and  peoples  to  live  In  unity 
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the  spark  setting  off  world-wide 


would  be  worthy  of  the  tra- 
our  Nation  and  mindful  of  the  fu- 
of  America,  Instead  of  Inviting 
would  devote  themselves  earnestly 
up  a  real  offensive  for  peace.     U 
irse.   Instead  of  a   more   belligerent 
pursued  p>erhap8  the  problems  of 
reconciling  present  divergent  national  Inter- 
eats  would  not  be  so  Insoluble  as  they  ap- 


Pol  tics  Creates  Palestine  Dilemma 


EPCTFNSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

H(t)N.  UWRENCE  H.  SMITH 

or   WI    C     NbIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  26,  194i 

$MITH  of  Wisconsin.     Mr.  Speak- 
President  Truman,  on  Novem- 
1947.  permitted  himself  to  force 
the  United  Natlon.s  Assembly  a 
reccmihendatlon  for  the  partition  of  Pal- 
he  rendered  a  great  disservice  to 
I  country.    His  action  was  the  re- 
political  pressure  on  an  extensive 
it  Is  now  revealed  as  a  "polltl- 
•  without  excuse.     Those  who 
him  on  November  29  now  Jeer 
tiecause   he    had    the   courage   to 
his  position  in  the  interest  of 


Speaker.  Father  Ralph  Gorman, 
las  appropriately  called  attention 
present  dilemma  in  Palestine,  and 
de  his  statement  as  part  of  my  re- 
and  recommend  it  to  all  Members 
Congress: 


PAI.SS-nNX  DILEMMA 

The  problem  of  a  Jewish  state  In  Palestine 
has  reached  a  point  where  It  threatens  to 
develop  Into  one  of  the  greatest  tragedies  of 
the  postwar  world.  The  part  the  United 
States  has  played  In  creating  this  situation 
does  no  credit  to  the  statesmanship  or  In- 
telligence of  thoee  who  direct  our  foreign 
policy. 

For  years  we  sat  back  and  heckled  the 
British  over  their  administration  of  the 
Palestine  mandate.  When  the  British  found 
It  too  hot  a  potato  to  handle,  we  induced  the 
General  Assembly  to  take  over  and  vote  par- 
tition of  Palestine  Into  Independent  Jewish 
and  Arab  states.  The  effect  of  all  this  ha* 
been  to  make  a  bad  situation  worse. 

American  backing  for  the  Zionist  cause  has 
come  chiefly  from  politicians  and  from  kind 
hearted  people  with  a  laudable  sympathy  for 
the  sufferings  of  the  Jewish  people  but  a 
meager  knowledge  of  history  and  geography. 
The  former  are  trying  to  outdo  one  another 
in  advocating  ilonlsm  In  order  to  capture 
the  Jewish  vote.  The  latter  see  In  Palestine 
a  refuge  for  the  persecuted  Jews,  but  forget 
that  unless  the  Arabs  are  willing  to  give  up  a 
territory  rightfully  theirs,  rivers  of  blood- 
much  of  It  Jewish  blood— win  redden  the 
sacred  soil  of  the  Holy  Land. 

It  Is  perfectly  clear  that  only  force  can  ef- 
fect a  partition  of  Palestine — and  that  means 
American  force.  The  UN  has  no  military 
contingents;  It  would  be  the  cllma*  of  stu- 
pidity to  Invite  participation  of  the  Russians: 
the  British  are  withdrawing;  and  the  small 
nations  would  be  asinine  to  burn  their  fingers 
pulling  our  chestnuts  out  of  the  fire. 

The  arguments  against  the  use  of  Ameri- 
can military  forces  in  Palestine  are  so  cogent 
that  even  professional  politicians  should 
rvcognlze  their  validity.  There  Is  very  slight 
Itfobabtltty  that  Congress  would  ever  grant 
the  necessary  authorization  and  appropria- 
tion of  funds.  A  volunteer  force  could  not 
be  raised  In  time— even  If  It  were  author- 
ised— and  the  Regular  Army  hasn't  the  man- 
power to  add  a  combination  police  Job  and 
guerrir.a  war  to  Its  present  defense  and  occu- 
pation tasks.  The  British  have  been  using 
nearly  100,000  men  In  Palestine  with  no  visi- 
ble resulU.  Nor  should  we  overlook  the  fact 
that  the  flrst  casualties  among  our  boys  fight- 
ing In  Palestine  would  enkindle  a  flame  of 
•ntl-Semitlsm  In  this  country. 

In  this  matter  we  cannot  ignore  our  Tltal 
Interests  In  the  Middle  East,  Any  attempt 
to  partition  Palestine  by  force  would  arouse 
the  hostility  of  all  Arabs  and  Moslems  spread 
over  territories  that  extend  from  the  East 
Indies  to  the  northwest  coast  of  Africa.  Not 
only  are  we  and  the  British  dependent  on  this 
area  for  oil,  but  In  case  of  war  with  Russia  It 
would  be  of  the  utmost  Importance  to  have 
friends  rather  than  enemies  In  this  strategic 
link  between  Asia  on  the  one  hand  and 
Europe,  the  Mediterranean,  and  Africa  on 
the  other. 

We  should  be  honest  enough  to  admit  our 
mistake,  give  up  all  Idea  of  enforcing  a  par« 
tltton  of  Palestine,  and  seek  a  new  solution. 
This  should  not  be  as  difficult  as  it  might 
seem,  as  both  Jews  and  Arabs  should  realize 
by  this  time  that  unless  an  agreement  la 
reached  the  consequences  will  be  tragic  for 
both  of  them  and  perhaps  for  the  world. 

The  Arabs  should  realise  that  over  half  a 
mUllon  people  who  have  come  peaceably  to 
the  shores  of  Palestine,  who  have  bought 
land,  cultivated  and  irrigated  it  so  that  the 
deserts  bloom,  who  have  enriched  the  country 
with  new  Industries  and  raised  the  general 
■taxulard  of  living  cannot  be  deprived  of  all 
rights  and  pushed  back  into  the  sea. 

The  Jews  must  realize  that  they  cannot 
take  over  a  land  that  has  been  Arab  for  1J300 
years  becauM  thetr  ancestors  lived  there 
a.OOO  years  ago.  that  Arab  fears  are  not  un- 
founded that  the  Jews,  through  outside  help 
and  imrestrlcted  immigration,  may  succeed 


in  taking  over  the  country  and  In  pushing: 
the  Arabe  back  into  the  deserts  beyond  tho 
Jordan. 

Palestine  cannot  and  should  not  be  parti- 
tioned forcibly:  Jews  and  Arabs  are  too  In- 
termingled m  large  sections  of  the  country 
to  make  an  equitable  division  Into  two  state*, 
and  they  are  too  divided  to  rule  themselvei 
as  a  unitary.  Independent  nation. 

The  only  possible  solution.  It  appears  to 
us,  U  the  division  of  the  country  Into  dis- 
tricts with  local  autonomy,  subject  to  a  ccn- 
tral  federal  government  under  the  trustee- 
ship of  the  UN.  The  functions  of  the  UN 
would  be  to  protect  the  fundamental  rights 
not  only  of  Jews  and  Arabs,  but  also  of  ths 
millions  of  ChrUtlans  who  look  to  Palestine 
as  the  birthplace  of  their  religion,  a  lanl 
made  sacred  by  the  life  and  death  of  Jesus 
Christ. 

Fathcb  Ralph  Gohman,  C.  P. 


Assisting  American  Agriculture  in 
Oklahoma 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  G.  STIGLER 

or  OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  April  26.  1948  ' 

Mr.  STIGLER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  re- 
cently received  a  general  summary  of 
the  program  accomplishments  of  the  ag- 
riculture conservation  program  in  my 
State  for  the  year  1947.  This  record  is 
so  outstanding.  I  desire  to  include  it  in 
my  extension  of  remarks. 

In  the  past  year,  71.124  Oklahoma 
farmers  and  ranchers  responded  by 
spending  $14,000,000  for  soil  conserva- 
tion and  Improvement.  Fifty-one  per- 
cent of  this  amount  was  paid  from  puo- 
Uc  funds  and  49  percent  was  furnished 
by  the  farmers  themselves. 

The  summary  follows: 

PaiVKNTINC  zaosioN 

Terraces,  contour  practices,  sodded  wat'«r- 
ways.  contour  strip  cropping.  Qeld  st  Ip 
cropping,  and  pit  cultivation  are  means  of 
preventing  erosion.  Such  practices  w-re 
carried  out  on  37.415  farms  In  1947  on  a  total 
of  2,421.836  acres.  Each  county  commlt.ee 
in  the  State  placed  special  emphasis  on  the 
construction  of  terraces  during  the  past  y^ar 
and  the  acreage  terraced  was  more  than 
double  the  acreage  terraced  in  1945. 

Cropland  in  this  country  is  being  lost  at 
the  rate  of  500.000  acres  each  year  because 
of  erosion  and  depletion.  In  view  of  the 
Increasing  population  and  but  few  additional 
acres  that  can  be  brought  into  cultivation, 
the  problem  will  have  an  effect  on  every 
person  In  the  country.  To  check  erosion 
losses  and  to  assure  continued  adequate  f  x>d 
production  are  major  objectives  of  the  ag- 
ricultural conservation  program. 

Seventeen  percent  of  the  funds  arallt.ble 
as  assistance  payments  in  Oklahoma  last 
year  were  spent  for  practices  of  this  typ*. 

aasTOBiMo  oKPLrrtD  minerals 

Have  you  ever  watched  a  long  freight  t-aln 
go  by  pulling  as  many  as  75  freight  cirs? 
Such  a  train  can  carry  a  great  many  tons  of 
minerals,  but  It  would  take  110  trains  of  this 
size  to  haul  the  3fi0.821  tons  of  limestone  and 
the  34.488  tons  of  phosphate  applied  to  OitU- 
homa  farm  land  under  the  1947  agricultural 
conservation  program. 

Four  hundred  and  ten  thousand  seven  run- 
dred  and  five  acres  were  treated  with  riln- 
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erals  during  the  year  Just  passed  on  18.147 
farms. 

Twenty-one  percent  of  Oklahoma's  share 
of  the  funds  for  the  1947  program  was  spent 
as  assistance  to  farmers  applying  these  min- 
erals. Farmers  themselVes  paid  the  part  of 
the  cost  In  excess  of  the  practice  payments, 
amounting  to  $1.110.2tO. 

The  application  of  these  essential,  body- 
building minerals  to  our  farm  land  is  a  phase 
of  the  program  under  which  not  only  the 
farmers  but  the  entire  consuming  public 
benefits. 

80IL-1MP«0VING  csops 

The  nitrogen  content  of  much  ol  our  Okla- 
homa soil  has  been  depicted  by  long  periods 
of  cropping.  Experiments  have  proven  that 
the  cheapest  way  to  replace  nitrogen  in  the 
soil  Is  by  the  use  of  legume  crops. 

The  ACP  program  helps  farmers  pay  a  part 
of  the  cost  of  legume  seeds,  such  as  yellow 
hop  clover,  lespedeza,  white  Dutch  clover, 
Austrian  winter  peas,  hairy  vetch,  and  others. 
In  1947.  10  percent  of  the  funds  available  to 
the  State  was  used  for  this  purpose. 

Farmers  received  assistance  in  the  pur- 
chase of  legume  seed  used  on  475.763  acres  of 
land  on  28,116  farms.  More  than  a  million 
dollars  was  contributed  by  the  farmers 
toward  the  purchase  of  the  seed. 

PAJBTUBC  IMPSOVZMENT 

Several  pasture-improvement  practices 
were  Included  In  the  1947  agrlcultxiral-con- 
•enratlon  program,  such  as  seeding  grasses 
and  legumes  on  land  on  which  pastures  were 
being  established,  over-seeding  established 
pastures  with  legumes,  mowing  pastures, 
drilling  wells,  removing  noxious  growth  that 
competes  with  grasses,  withholding  grazing 
during  the  period  of  seed  formation,  and  the 
construction  of  fireguards. 

One  million  one  hundred  nlnety-slx  thou- 
sand eight  hundred  and  forty-seren  acres  of 
Oklahoma  pasture  and  rangeland  were  Im- 
proved by  use  of  these  practices  during  1947, 
at  a  cost  of  over  12,000.000.  Farmers  bore  60 
percent  of  the  cost  of  the  practices,  with  the 
remainder  coming  from  Federal  funds. 

rAKM  rONDS 

Seventy  thousand  dams  for  farm  ponds 
have  been  buUt  In  Oklahoma  under  agri- 
cultural-conservation program  provisions 
since  the  program  started  in  1936.  An  addi- 
tional 97.000  such  dams  are  needed  In  th« 
State. 

Sixteen  percent  of  the  1947  ACP  program 
funds  for  Oklahoma  was  lised  In  the  con- 
struction of  dams  on  7.494  farms  and  ranches. 
Of  the  total  cost  of  construction  48  5  per- 
cent was  paid  by  farmers  and  $1,137,655  was 
from  Federal  funds  allotted  to  the  State. 

Over  18.000.000  culrtc  yards  of  dirt  were 
used  in  the  construction  of  the  dams  com- 
pleted in  1947.  enough  to  make  a  dam  10  feet 
high  from  the  Texas  border  to  the  Kansas 
border  through  the  center  of  the  State,  a 
distance  of  260  miles. 

Distribution  of  good  watering  places  gets 
a  better  distribution  of  graaing,  prevents 
overgrazing  near  watering  places.  Increases 
production  per  acre  of  grass,  and  farm  ponds 
constructed  for  thU  purpose  play  an  im- 
portant part  in  flood  control. 

COVES  CBOP  PBACnCXS 

The  farmers  who  planted  228.721  acres  of 
cover  crops  on  9,918  farms  during  1947  were 
using  an  effective  means  of  protecting  and 
Improving  Oklahoma  farm  land.  These  cover 
crops  consisted  of  ryegrass,  summer  cover 
crops  of  legtimes  and  nonlegumes.  and  small 
grains  not  harvested  for  grain  or  hay. 

Five  percent  of  the  funds  available, 
amounting  to  $346,712,  was  used  to  help  meet 
the  coet  of  these  practices.  Farmers  paid  an 
additional  $611,000  or  64  percent  of  the  cost 
of  cover  crop  practices. 

In  addition  to  protecting  the  land  from 
wind  or  water  erosion,  many  of  the  cover 
crops  were  used  as  Improving  crops  in  the 
form  of  green  manure. 


OmtTSTSIAI,     DE\-ELOPMIT«T     rOB     CONSEHVATION 
PtntPOBES 

The  work  required  and  the  materials  and 
equipment  used  In  carrying  out  conservation 
practices  In  the  volume  shown  In  this  re- 
port has  resulted  In  substantial  industrial 
development  in  Oklahoma  in  the  past  lew 
years.  In  1947  more  than  1,800  lndivldt:Al8 
and  firms  had  Investments  of  more  tlian 
$10,000,000  in  equipment,  materials,  imd 
plant  faculties  for  furnishing  limestcne. 
phosphate,  seeds,  pond  and  terrace  construc- 
tion direct  to  farmers  in  Oklalioma  in  lieu 
of  cash  payments. 

The  State  and  county  committees  are  en- 
titled to  a  large  measure  of  the  credit  for 
this  Industrial  development.  Working  di- 
rectly with  firms  and  Individuals  they  have 
pointed  out  the  need  for,  and  assisted  in 
working  out  detailed  plans  under  which  the 
flrna  and  Individuals  are  furnishing  mate- 
rials and  services,  many  of  which  would  not 
have  been  available  to  the  farmers  of  the 
State  otherwise. 

As  a  result,  10  times  as  much  agricultural 
limestone  and  10  Umes  as  much  phosptiate 
was  tised  In  Oklahoma  In  1947  as  was  vised 
In  1942.  Great  Increases  have  also  teen 
made  in  the  use  of  cover  crops,  terracing,  and 
pond  building.  The  agricultural  producing 
plant  of  this  State  Is  better  able  to  meet  de- 
mands for  greater  farm  production.  The 
land  that  has  received  attention  tlirough 
conservation  practices  is  In  better  shapu  to 
continue  production  at  liigh  levels. 

The  Oklahoma  State  Committee  of 
the  Production  and  Marketing  Adminis- 
tration, who  administer  this  program,  are 
as  follows:  Charles  T.  Cameron,  chair- 
man. Haskell.  Okla.;  Lyle  L.  Hague,  vice 
chairman,  Cherokee.  Okla.:  Amos  E. 
Pittman.  member.  Beaver,  Okla.;  Willie 
L.  Hutcheson,  member,  Frederick.  Okla.; 
Paul  E.  Moellenkopf.  member,  Antlers. 
Okla. 


That  Is  what  the  House  Banking  and  House 
Apiculture  Committee  bills  would  do  for 
many  crops.  They  would  keep  wheat  prlcea 
to  farmers  up  to  around  $2  a  bushel,  cotton 
at  25  cents  a  pound  and  above,  and  corn  at 
$1.30  a  bushel  or  mere  for  two  more  years. 

Le.'s  be  sensible. 


Faulty  Farm  Program 


Britain  Wanti  To  Stand  on  Her  Own  Feet 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANK  BUCHANAN 

or  PEMNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  Apnl  26,  1948 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.    Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  editorial  from 
the  Pittsburgh  Press  of  April  25,  1948: 
rATji-TT   rAaM   paocaAM 

The  House  Banking  Committee  has  voted 
for  a  blanket  2-year  extension  of  the  present 
farm  price-support  program,  which  even  now 
is  costing  taxpayers  millions  of  dollars 

The  farm  program  needs  to  be  done  orer 
completely.  The  Secretary  of  Agrlc\iltxue 
says  so.  Farm  organizations  say  so.  And 
the  Agriculture  Committees  of  both  Houses 
have  bills  which  propose  at  least  some  im- 
provement. • 

But  the  Banking  Committee  would  keep  for 
two  more  years  such  projects  as  the  pauto- 
Bupport  program  which  has  cost  taxpayers 
$140  000.000  m  the  last  2  years.  And  the 
peanut  program  which  is  pricing  gxjben 
out  of  the  market. 

ThU  matter  is  of  great  importance  to  all 
the  people  of  the  United  States,  to  city  con- 
sumers as  well  as  farmers.  Eepubllcai;  lead- 
ers should  try  to  come  up  with  a  bill  that 
Is  In  the  general  Interest. 

We  don't  think  Government  price  floors 
for  farmers  should  represent  cost  of  produc- 
tion plus  a  profit. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DANIEL  A.  RtED 

OF  NrW  TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  26,  1948 
Mr.  REED  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  am  inserting  an  item  from  the  London 
Daily  Express  under  date  of  January  15, 
1948.  which  clearly  and  emphatically  In- 
dicates the  attitude  of  the  British  toward 
the  Marshall  plan: 

I  From  the  London  Daily  Express  of 

January  16,  19481 

A  Policy    o«  Britain— Reject,  With  Thankb, 

New  Otter  of  Doixab  Aid 

on  these  terms 
Mr.    Snyder,    United    States    Secretary    of 
the  Treasury,  states  the  financial   terms  on 
which  Marshall  aid  will  be  offered  to  our- 
selves and  other  proposed  beneficiaries. 

The  United  States  will  insist  on  a  balanced 
budget  in  Britain,  with  appropriate  changes 
In  taxation.  Further,  It  demands  that  at  the 
proper  time,  Britain  shall  bring  her  currency 
into  line  with  what  Americans  deem  to  be 
its  true  value. 

In  short,  the  United  SUtes  will  supervise 
the  financial  policy  of  this  country,  its  taxa- 
tion policy,  its  foreign  exchange  policy  and, 
therefore,  its  trade  policy. 

This  would,  of  course,  lie  an  unprecedented 
Invasion  of  Brltiun's  sovereign  rights. 

INTEUSIVK   DOLLARS 

None  of  the  objects  which  Mr.  Snyder  men- 
tions is,  in  Itself,  undesirable. 

Nor  can  anyone  Justly  complain  If  a  lender 
puts  forward  the  conditions  on  which  he  Is 
prepared  to  assist  his  client. 

But  it  would  be  intolerable  were  the  United 
States  to  acquire  the  right  to  say  where, 
when,  and  how  the  British  Government 
should  adopt  these  courses. 

duty:  STAT  rsEE 

It  therefore  becomes  the  urgent  and 
manifest  duty  of  Britain — her  duty  to  her- 
self, her  people  and  her  future — to  declara 
that  the  American  proposals  are  utterly  un- 
acceptable. 

The  BrltUh  ptcple  are  not  prepared  to  sell 
their  financial  independence  for  the  ciga- 
rettes, prunes,  and  dried  eggs  of  the  Marshall 
plan. 

Stand  on  your  own  two  feetl 


(Prom  the  Economist  of  July  12,  1947] 
Economic  Controls 
The  second  major  aspect  regarding  which 
silence  has  been  complete  is  that  of  monetary 
policy.  Throughout  the  war  finance  was  a 
camp  follower,  and  funds  were  raised  at  a'/i 
percent.  But  the  consequences  were  that 
tremendous  Inflation  of  money  supply  oc- 
curred. This  has  been  one  of  the  basic  prob- 
lems In  the  American  economy  ever  since. 
And  ever  since  the  war  cheap  money  gener- 
ated through  monetlzation  of  debt  has  con- 
tinued to  pile  up  inflationary  fuel  aAd  cer- 
tainly has  been  a  factor  in  the  Intransigeat 
upward  trend  of  prices.  This  was  a  cons.d- 
eration  In  the  veto  of  the  tax -reduction  biU 
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cUarly  a  political  Issue  of  first  Im- 

ror    1»48. 

t  nanclng  of  the  •five  or  six  btlllon 

follow  the  same  plan,  leading  to 

monetlzaiicn    and    inflationary 

■»     The     only     alternative    wovUd 

to  find  some  way  to  Increase  sav- 

neltber  of  the  two  known  methods 

with  ease;  higher  interest  rates 

liema   to   the  Treasury,  and   m»ny 

of    ••modem"    theory,    of    course, 

ir   effect   on    the   rate   of   savings. 

imposition  of  any  kind  of  rationing 
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Economist  of  September  13.  1947] 

BaXTTOM  WOOM 

m     London.     •     •     •     The 

of  the  International  Bank  and  of 

Fund  are  taking  place  behind 

Whether  they  are  also  taking 

ind  closed  minda  is  difficult  to  as- 

That  these  two  Bretton  Woods  In- 

were   designed    for    a   world    very 

from  that  which  in  fact  exists  at 

.  by  now.  painfully  obvious.     So  far 

them  seem  to  prefer  the  policy  of 

mtil  the  world  for  which  they  were 

arrives    rather    than    of    adapting 

if  they  could,  to  the  conditions 
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of  today 

Table  sh:>uing  over-all  financing  of  Europe's 
purchi  ses  in  the  Western  Hemisphere,  Apr. 
1.  194  -^une  30,  1949 


The  Trade  Agreements  Act  was  designed  by 
former  Secretary  of  State  HuU.  and  it  has 
formed  the  basU  of  our  foreign  economic 
policy  for  the  last  14  years.  Its  purpose  Is  to 
reduce  trade  liarrlers  between  nations,  and 
ciMtrlbute  to  the  flow  of  International  trade. 
Since  these  are  the  alms  of  all  cur  recent 
steps  to  Improve  relations  among  nations. 
refusal  to  renew  the  act  would  be  Interpreted 
as  a  step  backward,  toward  Isolation.  That 
m-ould  be  vinwlse  now.  when  we  are  trying  to 
rebuild  the  economy  of  western  Europe  at 
substantial  cost. 

In  earlier  days,  when  tariff  walls  were  de- 
pendent wholly  upon  legislative  action,  there 
xras  a  great  deal  of  logrolling  and  back- 
■cratchlng  In  Congress  over  tariff  rates.  No 
one  would  care  to  return  to  thoee  practices. 
But  If  It  proves  Impossible  to  obtain  renewal 
of  the  Trade  Agreements  Act  without  some 
concessions,  we  think  it  would  be  better  to 
make  those  concessions  than  to  lose  the  en- 
tire prlndpls  oi  this  legislation. 

Some  spokesmen  in  Congress  have  declared 
that  both  Hou5e  and  Senate  must  have  veto 
power  over  agreements  which  are  made  by 
the  executive  department  under  thU  law. 
Speaker  MAtriN  of  the  House  has  said  It 
would  be  Impossible  to  get  the  act  extended 
unless  the  Senate,  at  least,  Is  given  pwer 
to  confirm  or  reject  such  agreements  Un- 
qualified renewal  of  the  act.  we  believe,  would 
be  best;  but  MAmn's  suggestion  would  not 
necessarily  be  fatal  to  the  Intent  of  the 
law,  and  might  prevent  a  complete  return 
to  methods  which  were  dUcredlted  In  other 
years. 
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Failure  To  Extend  Reciprocal  Trade  Act 
Wqald  Be  Step  Toward  Isoiatioa 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HERMAN  P.  EBERHARTER 

or  ni«NSTLV.\NIA 

HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATTVBI 

Monday.  April  26.  1948 


Mr.  IBERHARTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
dar  teive  to  extend  my  remarlcs  In  the 
Itieon ,  I  Include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  Johnatown  iPa.)  Tribune  of 
March  4.  1M8: 

TEAOI    AOaXXMXJfTS 

1  teciprocal  Trade  Afr««B8Bta  Act  will 
:  lext  Jttne  12.  and  President  Truman 
Asksd  Contrsss  to  renew  It  for  another 
g  jttn  On  the  basis  of  previoxis  Republican 
voCas  oi  I  this  Issue.  It  would  appear  that  the 
•ct  tmct  I  serious  danger.  It  was  last  renewed 
In  1945,  when  the  Democratic  Party  still  con- 
trolled tKJth  branches  ot  Conf  •*• 


The 


Postal  Employees  Desenre  Adequate 
Pay  Increase 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  FRANCK  R.  HAVENNER 

or  cALiroBNiA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Mondav.  April  26.  1948 

Mr.  HAVENNER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
received  a  letter  from  Mr.  Sam  Conrad, 
chairman  of  the  legislative  committee  of 
the  San  Francisco  Post  OfQce  Clerks' 
Union.  Local  8.  In  which  he  encloses  an 
editorial  from  the  San  Francisco  Exam- 
iner of  Saturday.  April  17.  1948.  entitled 
'•The  Postal  Pay  Bill." 

Mr.  Conrad  says: 

We  of  Local  2.  National  Federation  of  Post 
Office  Clerks,  feel  that  thU  editorial  ex- 
presses our  grievances  In  regard  to  our  salary 
legislation  oetter  than  we  poetal  employees 
are  able  to  do. 

The  editorial  follows: 

TMX   POSTAl,  FAT   MtU. 

The  Civil  Service  Committee  of  the  United 
BU'es  Senate  has  given  lU  approval  to  a 
measure  which,  if  finally  adopted  by  the 
whole  Congrees  and  signed  by  the  President, 
will  increase  the  annual  pay  of  each  Federal 
posui  worker  by  $«00. . 

This  would  be  a  welcome  addition  to  the 
income  of  the  posUl  workers  and  certainly  a 
well-earned  one.  but  It  will  still  leave  the 
total  annual  pay  of  theee  essential  Federal 
aHip|af|«s*  much  less  than  adequate  for  the 
•taadsrds  of  living  to  which  thsy  are  entitled. 

The  attitude  of  the  Federsl  Government 
toward  the  pay  of  postal  workers  has  long 
been  not  only  niggardly  but  very  strange  and 
tnconkutent.  In  view  of  the  eontraatlng  attl« 
tude  the  Government  has  oftMK  takMl  OOB- 
ceming  the  pay  of  workers  In  private  em- 
ployment, especially  organlasd  or  unionised 
workers. 


In  several  notable  InsUnces  the 
powerful  figures  In  the  Federal  Government, 
mcludlng  the  President  of  the  United  States. 
have  championed  the  cause  of  unions  seeklr.g 
higher  pay  from  private  employers,  and  In 
all  cases  where  Government  agencies  ha' e 
served  as  arbitrators  or  mediators  of  su(h 
dlsputee  the  end  product  of  Government 
Intervention  has  been  higher  pay. 

But  when  the  Government  Itself  has  the 
employers  role,  as  In  the  case  of  the  poetal 
workers.  It  not  only  falls  to  see  the  Justice  ir 
necessity  of  higher  pay  but  persists  In  main- 
taining standards  of  pay  that  were  actually 
below  the  levels  of  normal  living  before  tlie 
war  and  are  now  insufficient  to  support  t)ie 
barest  essentials  of  dignified  and  dece  it 
living. 

In  all  cases  In  the  recent  past  when  Fel- 
eral  postal  employees  have  hsd  pay  In- 
creases—and they  went  20  years  without  a  ly 
Increase  at  all— they  have  been  given  re- 
luctantly and  only  after  overwhelming  dein- 
oiistratlons  of  an  approving  public  Interiat 
In  the  matter,  and  even  then  they  have  been 
woefully  Inadequate  to  serve  the  professed 
purpose  of  "cost  of  living  adjustment.^" 

That  will  still  be  the  case  when  the  Con- 
gress has  given  Its  approval  of  the  pending 
poetal  pay  bill,  as  It  seems  likely  to  dc — 
although  an  early  summer  adjournment 
might  very  well  defeat  that  Intention,  as  has 
so  often  happened  with  similar  legislation 
In  the  past. 

The  Congress  again  seems  to  be  moving 
with  extreme  reluctance  In  the  matter. 

Even  In  the  progress  made  thus  far  It  has 
succeeded  In  emasculating  the  bill  In  a  most 
indefensible  and  callous  manner,  by  elimi- 
nating Its  retroactive  provisions. 

Obviously  It  will  take  another  overwhelm- 
ing demonstration  of  approving  public  inter- 
est to  obtain  final  enactment  of  the  pontal 
pay  increase  measure,  and  In  the  meant  me 
the  loyal  and  efficient  and  Indlspensible 
postal  workers  and  their  families  are  com- 
pelled to  maintain  themselves  and  their 
homes  according  to  a  scale  of  living  that  Is 
barely  above  the  subsistence  level. 

The  Congress  should  surely  pass  this  h'^lp- 
ful  and  deserved  although  still  entirely  in- 
adequate bill  for  the  Increase  of  Federal 
postal  pay.  and  It  should  not  do  so  reluc- 
tantly as  in  the  past  but  with  recognition 
of  the  vital  services  to  the  country  the  poital 
workers  perform  with  complete  fulfillment 
of  their  patriotic  responsibilities. 


Protest  Repeal  of  Oleo  Taxes 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  MERLIN  HULL 

or  wMOonam 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  BVMBBNTATIV13 

Monday.  April  26.  1948 

Mr.  HULL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  people 
of  WlKonsln  are  awake  to  the  threat  to 
their  great  dairy  industry  by  the  oleo- 
margarine monopolies.  They  realize  tiiat 
this  is  only  the  flr.it  of  the  attacks  which 
will  bt  made.  They  know  that  others 
will  follow. 

In  the  hundreds  of  letters  I  have  re- 
ceived from  the  farmers  and  dairymen 
of  the  Ninth  District,  which  has  more 
than  30.000  dairy  farms,  the  writers  tvl- 
dence  a  complete  understanding  of  :he 
mttltifl'ng  propaganda  published  by  .he 
oleo  makers  and  their  lobbyists.  Tliey 
recognize  the  work  of  the  powerful  finiin- 
clal  special  Interests  which  are  seeking 
more  millions  in  profits  by  and  with  :he 
consent  of  Congreac 
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cerpts    from    all    the    communications   I  |j^     ^^^'^  ^jj  elemenU  are  carefully  con-  vldual  fats  but  an  Increase  In  the  consump- 

have  received.     But  the  two  I  have  se-  sf^ered  it  can  be  stated  with  fairness  that  tlon  of  one  fat  generally  results  In  an  offset- 

lected  for  publication  bring  information  ^^^^^  margarine  laws  have  helped  the  con-  Ung  decline  in  another." 

which  should  be  read  by  all  who  recognize  sumer  rather  than  hurt  him.    Among  other  Twenty-five  percent  of  our  dairy  farmers 

the  va'ue  and  imporUnce  of  the  more  things,  we  can  thank  these  laws  for  placing  depend  largely  upon  the  sale  of  cream  for  but- 

than  2  000  000  dairy  farms  to  the  welfare  the  oleomargarine  industry  on  Its  good  be-  ter    manufacture    to   matnUln   their   dairy 

^f  nnr  rrmntrv  bavlor.  and  prompting  It  to  use  American-  cows.     If   the   oleomargarine    laws    were    re- 

01  our  coumry           ^^    „    ^    Hoffman  produced  oils  and  to  Improve  Ite  product  to  a  pealed  over  a  million  of  this  type  of  farmer 

The  letter  from  Mr.  F.  W    Honman  P  ^^^    ^^^^^    ^^    appropriates    the    palata-  would.  In  our  opinion,  be  forced  to  sell  most 

president  of  the  Cudahy  Packing  Co..  is  a  ^       ^^^  nutritional  equivalency  of  butter.  of  his  cows.    The  permanent  reduction  In 

devastating  answer  to  all  the  claims  made  ^^^  .^j^^  oleomargarine  industry  has   not  this  segment  of  otir  cattle  population  would 

by  the  proponents  of  the  present  meas-  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^y  ^^^^^  jaws.    Over  the  past  sev-  affect  not  only  our  supply  ol  milk  and  cream 

ure.     This  company  is  an  extensive  pro-  ^ral  decades  sales  have  been  on  a  gra<lually  but  also  cur  supply  of  meat, 

ducer  of  oleomargarine.    It  is  opposed  to  ascending  curve.    If  any  hurt  has  come  to  the  inasmuch     as    butter     traditionally     has 

sellinR  oleomargarine  as  butter.  oleomargarine    industry    it    has    been    self-  served  as  the  outlet  for  all  surplus  supplies 

The   Undina   Local     Farmers    Union.  inflicted.     During  the  past  several   d.?cade8  ^j  miHc  after  all  other  mUk  products  (Includ- 

«,!♦>,    o    mpmh«^r«;hin    nf    nearlv    200     at  the  industry  has  encouraged  rather  than  dis-  ^^^g  bottled  milk.  Ice  cream,  evaporated  milk. 

SC^n   w^    .?o  f«lr  and  Irefcal  V^ate  couraged  the  consumer  to  take  the  time  and  ^f^d  milk,  and  cheese)   have  been  supplied 

Mauston.  Wis,  is  a  fair  and  l^^ical  state-  ^^^^^^^  ^  ^^^^  ^^^  oleomargarine   yellow.  .^^^  their  requirements.  It  Is  quite  apparent 

ment  of  the  attitude  or  the  tnousanas  oi  ^^   ^^   ^^^^   industrys    advertisements   have  ^j^at   any  actlcn   adversely   affecting  butter 

Wisconsin     dairymen     who     are     justly  encouraged  this  practice.    Had  the  Industry,  pQ^jjj  create  chaotic  conditions  In  the  supply 

alarmed   over   the    proposal   of   the   oleo  ^^  the  other  hand,  spent  Its  millions  of  ad-  ^^^  ^^^^  ^q  ^^e  consumer  of  all  other  dairy 

interests  to  damage  and  possibly  destroy  vertlslng  dollars  encouraging  the  consumer  products.     It  might  well  be  that  In  the  event 

the  great  creamery  interests  of  our  State.  to  serve  oleomargarine  white,  she  would  prob-  ^j^at  the   price  of  butter  were  unduly  de- 

Tho  followine  are  the  letters:  ably  have  become  accustomed  to  using  it  that  pressed,  bringing  about  substantially  reduced 

T„w  OTTnAHv  Packing  Co  way  today.  production  of  milk  In  the  over-all  In  this 

THE  C^°*"J^*\'"';?  2o'l948  Other  Industries  In  food,  drugs,  clothing.  country,  the  price  of  bottled  milk  and  all 

«        «            TiTTTT  *'"'"'>^' '"P'^"      '  and  shelter  have  gotten  us  to  change  cur  manufactured  dairy  products  would  at  times 

Hon.  Mtw-m  MULL,  jj^j^^  habits  without  resorting  to   a   com-  ^^  increased  substantially  to  the  consumer 

House  0^<^  °""°'"f '      ^    „  piete  Imitation  of  competing  articles  and  the  ^    ^^^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^  entitled  to  the  yeUow 

M.  r^A.  roNc*MMAN   Otir  wjmpany  is  en-  oleomargarine  Industry  could  and  should  do  ^   j^   ^^^^   j^   always   naturally 

ga^ei^ot^^lyrfh':  buSJss  o^^-ughter-  the    same   without    Imitating    the    color    of  ^^^^^^_^^    ^^^.^^                   ,^       ,     j,j 

^f    nrr^eMine    and  selllnK  meat  and  meat  butter.  moraUy  entitled  to  make  the  claim:  "yellow 

Ing^proceMlng    and  selling  °;^^^°°  ™    ^  ^a)   Our  general  economy  would  be  serl-  the   -trademark'  of  butter."    Oleomarga- 

f/,^nf  hut^i  aid  oleomigSS^e      we  ^e  ously  affected  by  a  change  in  these  laws.  ^^^«      ^^^  ^,^„  ^^^    ^  processed  from 

f^Lrt   one  of  tS^larS  manufacturers  of  The  uncertain  benefits  that  might  accrue  '^abie   oils  from   American   farms    (as   It 

^™rinP  in  th^tlimiS^  Sm^  t^aT  oSr  to  cottou  and  soybean  farmers  are  so   In-  ^P]^^  ^^     ^^day)   cannot  be  made  a  natural 

^t^fln  Sif^mJSSsf^vTr^e  preSnt  significant  compared  with  the  certain  dis-  |    ^These    oils    are    bleached,    not    be- 

^^arefriiT,    iT«    il^eJefore    not^e-  a^trcus  effects  that  would  be  produced  for  >                         ^^^j  ^          ^^^  ^^use  It  is 

°^    ^iSi   .t*^  in   a^^rSISilcatlon   to  dairymen  by  reducing  the  tax  on  yellcw  oleo-  necessary     to     remove     undesirable     colors. 

s^ded.     We  "tated   m   %  <=^J^^f  Jf°"  J°  mariarlne  that  we  should  all  pause  and  ex-  ^^^  ^    ^„            a^  deal  of  mlslnforma- 

S^r::^£^J^.fweTeno-t°^mgfor  amSe   carefully    the    implications    cf   these  ^^anTmlsleadlnrpropaganda  put  out  on 

r^^r^y  ;rth^  pr:Snriaws  relatln'g  to  laws  JJ°«^^P«;,^f  p'e^r^en^'oT"  f..rm'i^-  T.  ^^^^^  ^^  '"^^  ^'^'^  ^°^^^  **  "^ 

r  rSolLTon  7oo\"lng"a\'  t^Je^r^rt^^^e  --  ZV^n^^u^^^l  tE^oTe^omargarine.    On  ^^ralgM^  p_„,  ,,.,,,,  ,,,  ,„  ^,  ^ale  of 

^^^"^^^^^^i^  ^^^:^:^r^Zr^s^^z^  rfr£TSs%rp?derS\ro?rs 

SSrS^^°^^  ra-e.-Ever-ar=e^^^^^^^^^^  ^^^^^S^.^^ 

^  fn  w.  Oleomargarine    were    doubled    or    trebled    It  ^^  monetary  incentive  to  sell  yellow  oleo- 

1    The  Dre«.nt  laws  are  not  unfair  or  un-  ^^^^  be  small,  less  than  1  percent      Even  ^          ,^g  at  the  price  of  and  In  the  guise  of 

L  The  present  laws  are  not  uniair  or  un  ^^^  farmers  who  raised  only  cotton,  but  L45  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^         *;  ^^^  economy.    No  other 

<.^  Th.  „.ir,  f«rmer  i«  entitled  to  the  oro-  Percent  of  their  cash  farm  Income  In  1946  product  affords  a  parallel  for  ccm- 

(a)  The  dairy  farmer  is  entitled  to  tne  pro  cottonseed  oil  used  In  oleomar-  ^._"         ^yjub  the  Quantities  of  butter  sold 

^f  r  S  ,t\^T„  "r^inS"  unfaTr  c^rStXn  g«^'"*-    ^  ^^  '^  '^'^^^  ^°^^"  ^'^'''  '"^  be  ^  so  h^gr  an'i'  tie  prli  spread  between 

Jr^in.  Ln^mStlo^?r?du?t      AnT^Sli^V«^  '«'"«  *°  ^^^^^  '^°"  dairy  products   was  Sr  and  oleomargarine  so  wide,  the  In- 

m^  U  entm?d  ?J  p'ioteaion  aga'^^nSt  taul-  27  times  as  great  as  Income  from  oleomar-  ^^^^^^    ^^^    ^^^^^    ,3    unparalleled.     Fraud 

^J'Sr^PF:^^^^^^^  -S^r^rcenllH^tes  now  r..lse  s^  J^nt  ^wT ^^    r^pe^^Se    IraSS 

(b)  The  consumer  Is  not  hurt  by  these  ^^^^^     ^^^^^^  ^"^  r^^''\°' ^^L^fZl  ?Wch  existed  when  the  ^le  of  oleomargarine 

'^^^c  tax  Of  one-fourth  cent  per  pound  en  '^^^ZofTfrr^oyZlTc:^^^^^^^^  ^^  ^ --^^^  -"  "'^S?^^^  rr^a'uSt 

oleomargarine  not  colored  yellow  Is  small.  ™„a?lne  In  1M6  ^^^-    Oleomargarine    being    more    palaUUe 

The  license  fees  which  must  be  paid  by  the  ""^'f/^^"  ^p  '^tually  oleomargarine  Is  not  and   nutritious   today,   deception   would   be 

retailer,   wholesaler,   and   the   manufacturer  important  outlet  for  any  farm  product,  easier. 

are  also  small  when  passed  on  to  the  con-  *  The    followlnB    U    an    Interesting    extract  We  should  like  to  make  clear  at  this  point 

sumer.  as  they  undoubtedly  are.     Applying  ,_o_*the    booklet   entitled    •Oleomargarine  that  In  our  opinion  the  regulatory  tax  on 

the  total  of  all  these  taxes  to  a  family  that  "^^.^    Parmer"  recently  publithec  by  the  the  retailer   Is   scarcely   necewair   to  effect 

ooniumea   S   pounds    of   oleomargarine    per  ^"^,J_ai    coooeratlve   MUk   ProductJs   Fed-  proper  regulation.    It  could  well  be  removed, 

waek,  every  week  of  the  year  (15fl  pounds  per  ""Vjon.  4.  Wherever  large  and  healthy  farm  econ- 

year),  the  total  amount  of  taxes  does  not  "rhrrina   1946  American  consumers  spent  omles  are  In  existence  throughout  the  world, 

exceed  40  cents  per  year— less  than  1  cent  ptr  ^^^^   |2  ooo  000  000   for   the   primary   edible  oleomargarine  Is  under  some  form  of  Oovem- 

week.  fata— biitter,  lard,  vegetable  shortanlng.  and  ment    rwtrlctlon    and    regulation.    Thta    is 

By  comparison,  the  cost  of  adding  vitamin  oi^njargarln*     Out  of  thU  aa.OOCOcjO.OOO  of  true  of  practically  all  of  the  countries  In 

A  to  olaomargarlne  U  more  than  three  times  conMXxmen'  money  the  American  farmer  re-  western  Europe,    In  Canada  Ite  threat  to  a 

the  sroount  of  the  tax,  and  the  cost  of  ad-  reived  over  60  percent  of  •1^1.747,000.  which  healthy    economy   Is   oomtdered   so   serious 

vertlslng  the  leading  brands  of  oleomargarine       ^^  divided  aa  foUows:  that  the  sale  of  oleomargarine  Is  completely 

normally  runs  from  four  to  seven  times  the  Q^gf^  ^^^^  prohibited.     It   Is    only   during   periods   of 

amount  of  the  tax.    There  is  no  reason  why  income  in  1946  high  prices  like  the  prewnt  that  Canada  erer 

oleomarglna  cannot  be  served  white,  which       gm^^  ,_ $638,011,000  serlotisly   considers   modification   of   Us  ex- 

to  lU  natural  manufactured  color,  but  If  the       ^^^^     "'' 429.647,000  treme  position  on  oleomargarine. 

consumer  desires  to  color  It.  modern  pack-       veeeUbleshortenlng'- 124,712.000  5.  it  has  been  claimed  that  preeent  oleo- 

aglng  enables  her  to  do  so  without  waste  of      Qlwjmargarlne 39,377,000  niargarine  laws  are  a  misuse  of  the  Federal 

time  or  product.  — . taxing    power.     ActuaUy,    only    by    levying 

Nor  have  the  present  laws  had  any  detrl-  .^^^        1,231,747,000  Federal  taxes  can  the  Federal  Government 

r'"i^?^Vc:;".'r.'urp'.,»o?',.uS;  ••nu.or,j,.c«;^b,.on..^„»..j.t  .^.^^ ^z'^z  u«"r?.rpi:i 

increased   sUadUy   during  the   past  sevwal      the  quanUty  or  poundage  cf  faU  uaed  by  the  The  pure  food  ana  orug  lawi  «^        i» 
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momm 
Sir  cerely. 

r.  w.  HomcAM. 
f^esident.  the  Cudahy  Packing  Co. 

Local.  F*aicxBa  Uniom. 
Matiston.  Wia..  Apnl  15.  1949. 
Huu., 
of  Mepresentativei. 

Waahington.  D.  C. 

.  Hou.:  We.  the  officers  of  Llndlna 

Union.   Mauston.    Wis  .   were 

by  our  membership  of  199  mem- 

meetlng  of  April  13.  1948.  to  write 

dlnj  the  present  effort  being  made 

the  Federal  tax  on  margarines, 
las  been  said  by  the  margarine  In- 
iliost  cf  It  directed  toward  the  house- 
her  to  believe  that  the  dairy 
by   their  selflahnesa.  are   causing 
>ay   high   prices   (or    table   spreads. 
Know  Is  not  true,  as  the  present  tax 
margarine  Is  not  large  enough  to 
difference  In  the  purchase   price 
called  substitute 
If  this  same  housewife  wishes  to 
either   herself,   her   family,   or   her 
and  color  her  substitute  yellow.  In 
to    Imitate    butter,    the    natural 
Oovemment  now  Impoaes  a  rlght- 
in  trils  sort  of  substitute.     Now  the 
taates  Jtiat  the  same.  It  has  the 
cdnsistency.  the  same  melting   point 
color  added,  so  just  why  should  any- 
objects  to  using  butter,  go  to  the 
imitate  this  universally  accepted 
butter. 

haa  been  a  concerted  drive  for  the 

years  by  those  both  Inside  and  out- 

Ooternment  to  dispose  of  this  rightful 

1  he  imitators,  ss  Is  evidenced  by  the 

ivlng    figures   given    out    by    varloxu 

agencies  tn  the  past  few  years. 

-of-llving  figures  always  start  out 

buiiter.  milk.  meat.    It  never  starts  out 

)es.  shirts,  and  dresses.     Nor  does  It 

relative  Increase  tn  cost  of  machinery 

usHi  by  dairy  farmers.    These  things  nre 

too.  to  maintain  a  family,  but  doea 

hear  about  the  exorbitant  cost  of 

1  ems?     No.   the  Government   econo- 

e    landed    squarely    on    the    dairy 

and  are  determined   to  make   him. 

the  hardest  working  of  all  farmers. 

{egoat.  and  their  excuse  for  keeping 


e- 


tavt 


fa  rmera 


p<crl 


dary 


tiat 


that  %b»  only  plant  which  should  be  allowed 
to  ■Mmnfacture  butter  la  that  of  a  dairy  cow. 
By  allowtag  MiMtfacturers  to  make  a  ao- 
eaUed  subrtttvta.  copying  everything  poe- 
sible.  even  the  color  of  the  natural  product, 
without  paying  for  stealing  that  natural 
copyright  which  has  been  so  firmly  estab- 
UilMtf  by  merit  over  scorea  of  years,  would 
■wirtltiitii  a  body  blow  to  the  dairy  indus- 
try and  a  breach  of  common  law. 

There  Is  every  reason  to  keep  the  present 
tax    on    butter    substitutes,    the    best    being 
that  butter,  while  It  Is  but  one  of  the  manu- 
factured products  of  the  dairy  Industry,  re- 
mains the  base  for  the  price  of  cheese,  fiuid 
milk,   and   cream,   as   well   as   all    the   other 
products  which  are  made  from  milk.      An- 
other reason  for  protecting  this  butter  mar- 
ket Is  that  a  large  percentage  of  the  butter 
manufactured   In    the   United   States   today 
Is   made    by    farmers'    cooperatlvee.    thereby 
returning  the  entire  yield  from  these  prod- 
ucts  to   the  farmers   thenuelves.      We   have 
every  reason  to  believe  that  margarine  man- 
ufactiu-ers  make  their  price  on  "what  the 
market  will  bear"  rather  than  on  what  the 
basic  Ingredlenu  put  Into  the  product  costs 
them  from  various  sources.     We  realiie  that 
the    margarine    manufacturers    have    a    few 
soybean   and  cotton  farmers  on  their  side, 
but  wa  wonder  what  aort  of  a  percentage 
return   these   farmers   are   getting   for   their 
product. 

We  therefore  urge  you  to  make  every  poa- 
slbla  effort  to  retain,  if  not  raise,  the  present 
tax  on  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  oaar- 
gwrlne  for  the  future  of  the  farmers  of  the 
Stat*  of  Wisconsin,  for  the  future  of  the 
•oil  of  the  State  of  Wisconsin,  and  for  the 
future  of  the  SUte  of  Wisconsin  itself. 
Let's  stop  pushing  the  fsrmer  around. 
Tours  very  truly. 

LiNDiNA  Local.  FAiMxaa  Uinoif. 

OXOaOB  8BHBCXXX, 

Frestdmt. 
AxTHtTi   F.   Robinson. 

Vice  Preaident. 
AxTHtTB  O.  Snimf. 

Seeretttrjf. 


here  tn  this  part  of  Wisconsin 
ally  interested  in  safeguarding  cur 
market.     All  of  us  have  our  savings. 
»nd  future,  tied  up  in  a  plant  to  pro- 
producu.    The  capital  outlay  re- 
or  a  dairy   farmer  is  much    greater 
of  the  one-crop  farmer.  In  that 
and  storage  space  must  be  provided 
cattle,   not   mentioning   the   large 
machinery  neceasary  in  operating 
of  farm.    Thla  same  plant,  which  Is 
tor  the  production  of  dairy  prod- 
b«  converted  without  almost  a 
Icaa  to  other  types  of  farming. 

farmers  also  believe  that  dairy 

Is  the  type  best  suitea  to  Wisconsin 

such  typa  ai  farming  best  adapu  It- 

loil  conservation,  which  Is  so  eaaen« 

thla  country's  future.     The  Depart- 

Agrlculturc.  through  Ita  Soil  Conacr« 

I  icrvlce.  has  advocated  graaaland  farm- 

the  greatest  extent  possible  In  this 

sountry.    The  farmers  have  compiled. 

oUoVa  that  dairy  farming  la  the  only 

that  will  at  Into  this  picture. 

have   no  qtiarrel   with   thOM 

marfartnaa.  except  that  we  think 


Needed  Pay  Increase  for  Posl-0£ce 
Emplojeet 


rnaka 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HOMER  D.  ANGELL 

or  oaaooN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  April  26.  1948 

Mr.  ANGELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  In 
receipt  of  a  letter  with  supporting  ex- 
hibits from  a  group  of  post-office  clerks 
In  Portland.  Oreg  .  which  I  am  Including 
as  part  of  my  remarks  in  order  :  o  bring 
this  pertinent  material  to  the  attention 
of  all  the  Members  of  the  House.  The 
letter  follows: 

PoBTLAND.  Oaso..  itpril  21,  t»4t.  , 
Hon.  HoMXB  AjrasLL. 

Houae  Ogle*  Building. 

Wm$Kington.  D.  C. 
Mt  Dxab  Conom—man  .  Attached  is  a  copy 
of  a  comparative  budget  of  a  Portland.  Greg  . 
poat-oAce  clerk  for  March  1947  and  March 
1948  showing  clearly  the  amount  of  increase 
of  all  phases  of  the  cost  of  living  of  a  typical 
family.  The  budget  further  points  out  the 
many  Items  of  ordinary  usage  which  this 
(amlly  has  been  forced  to  drop  as  prices 
•eatlntMd  to  rtsa  and  they  were  forced  to 
curtail  cspcnditurca  in  every  dlrectloa.  trying 


to  live  within  the  salary  of  a  United  SUtea 
post-offlce  clerk. 

It  Is  dlfQcult  to  imagine  a  top-grade  em- 
ployee of  an  important  governmental  agency 
being  forced  to  quit  taking  a  dally  newspaper, 
cancel  his  wife's  insurance,  and  being  unable 
to  buy  any  clohtlng  whauver  for  hU  family- 
all  because  any  Increase  in  hU  salary  to  meet 
Increaaed  cosU  of  living  is  controlled  by  the 
Congress  of  the  richest  nation  in  the  world. 
and  that  Congresa  continues  to  dilly-dally 
with  pay-lncreaae  legislation  for  more  than 
1  year  after  the  need  for  action  became 
Imperative. 

The  undersigned  post-ofllce  clerka  em- 
ployed In  the  Portland.  Oreg .  post  office 
certify  to  the  correctness  of  the  picture  of 
the  struggle  to  exist  as  portrayed  in  thla 
actual  budget  of  one  of  their  own  number, 
knowing  because  of  having  paaaed  through 
the  same  series  of  heartbreaking  retrench- 
ments, and  who  know  all  too  well  how  low 
the  morale  of  their  fellow  worker  has  fallen 
as  he  has  waited  month  after  agonizing 
month  for  hU  employer,  "the  slowest  de- 
liberative body  In  the  world" — every  Mem- 
ber which  Is  publicly  in  record  favoring  im- 
mediate increase  in  hU  pay— to  get  around 
to  enacting  the  neceaaary  legUlatlon  that  will 
Uke  him  out  of  his  situation  of  genteel 
poverty  and  restore  hU  self-respect  to  the 
level  which  U  the  birthright  of  all  normal 
American  citizens. 

The   undersigned   post-office   clerka    plead 

with  you  to  give  this  budget  careful  study 

and  then  do  what  your  conscience  must  tell 

you  to  do. 

Have  It  read  on  the  floor  of  Congresa. 

Have    It    Inserted    In    the    CoNcaxssioNAL 

RXCOBO. 

And  then  do  everything  In  your  power  to 
see  thst  8.  1949  la  enacted  Into  law  as  speed- 
ily as  possible,  without  further  dels  ^  Includ- 
ing the  retroactive  amendment  to  January  1. 
1948.  and  take  yourself  out  of  the  claasiflca- 
tion  of  being  an  unfair  employer  who  doea 
not  pay  a  living  wage. 

Lee   C.   Swafford.   R     E.    Kllnk.   O.   L. 

Rasmussen.  Hubert  A    Armstrong. 

F.  M.  Klngwell.  Frank  K.  Stevens. 

Jack  W.  Cadwell.  Kdward  L.  Rood. 


Budget  for  March  1947 

1.  Groceries      (minimum     standard 
healthful   diet   for   adulU   and 

3  children) »53  03 

a.  Mortgage   loans' 43.18 

S.  Insurance'  (all  typea) 21.53 

4.  Water 2  00 

5.  Pin     money'     (Including     some 

streetcar  fare,  parking  lot.  hair 

lotion,    etc.) 13  11 

8.  Eecuiclty    8.61 

7.  Fuel 8.25 

8.  Automobile '    (gaa    and    mainte- 

nance)     ^ 18.59 

9.  Telephone   . 4.03 

10    Medical  expensea   (all) 10.05 

11.  Milk    (averaging  2  to  2\i  quarts 

per  day) 8  28 

13.  Newspaper  i    1.  50 

13.  Ice 3.76 

14.  Garbage  removal l.(X> 

15.  Clothing  I    (for   a    adulu    and   3 

children)    4.80 

16    Withholding  tax 2  20 

17.  Property    tax    (monthly    average 

allowance)  .78 

18.  Church  offerings .....       5.00 

19    Recreation  or  amusements  i 4.80 

30.  Post    office    retirement    checkage 

against  pay 13.  10 

31.  Botiaehold      general      txpcnacc  i 

(utetMlls.  wax.  etc.) ....      l.M 

■  Items  which  have  subaequentty  been 
dropped  for  lack  of  funds. 

'  Includes  wife's  Insurance  which  haa  sub- 
■equently  been  propped  (or  lack  o(  funds. 
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ss.  Miscellaneous   (1.  e..  dental,  gar- 
den seed,  halrcuu.  etc.) $3.78 

Total  actual  expensea 236.  53 

Oroaa   Income 241.66 

Actual   expenses - 236.68 

ToUl    able    to   lay    aside    for 

savings    6.  C8 


Budget  for  March  1948  {as  compared  to 
budget  for  March  1947) 

1.  Groceries  (cheapest  food  possible, 
providing  only  a  subminimum 
of  the  requirements  for  a  family 
cf  2  adults  and  3  children) $94  55 

5.  Mortgage   loan' -- 

3.  Insurance*  (all  typea) 25.28 

4.  Water — 2.00 

8.  Pin   money*    (can't  afford) 

6.  Electricity 9.01 

7.  Fuel- l*-6a 

8.  Automobile '     (gas    and    mainte- 

nance) forced  to  sell 

9.  Telephone *W 

10.  Medlral  expenses  (Increase  due  to 

substandard  living  conditions) .     32.  SO 

11.  Milk   (averaging  2  to  2>^   quarts 

per  day) 14-  26 

12.  Newspaper  '    (canceled   In  April — 

cannot  afford  increased  rate) 1.50 

13.  Ice 4  60 

14.  Garbage  removal 100 

16.  Clothing  '  (for  a  adults  and  3  chil- 
dren— forced  to  drop  allowance). 

16.  Withholding    tax 8.80 

17.  Property  and  State  tax  (monthly 

allotment) 4.50 

18.  Church    offerings    (reduced   from 

1947) *  CO 

19.  Recreation  or  amusements  •  (can- 

not  afford) 

20.  Post    cOce    retirement    checkage 

against  pay 12.60 

ai.  Household  general  expense  > 
(sum pa,  haircuU,  funeral  flow- 
ers,   etc.) 

22.  Miscellaneous  (petty  cash,  dental, 

etc.) 11.10 

28.  Loan  payments 30.00 

a4.  Bus    fares    (Interurban.    to    and 

from  work) 12.10 

25.  Bus  fares,  for  family,  for  shop- 
ping, doctor,  etc.) 5  30 

Total  actual  expenses 276.73 

Savings:  None.     Bonds:  None.     Gross  In- 
come: 8250. 

■  Items  canceled  for  lack  of  fxinds  due  to 
high  prices  and  low  income. 

'  Forced  to  cancel  wife's  Insurance. 

Non.— Deficit   being   made   up   by   loans 
from  friends  and  seUing  belongings. 

Below  Is  listed  the  minlmtnn  requirements, 
as  submitted  by  ti  Portland.  Oreg.,  regxilar 
postal  clerk,  tenth-grade  pay  (83.000  per  an- 
num), for  himself,  wife,  and  three  children. 
1,  3.  and  4  years.     Be  It  noted  that  the 

clerk  is  a  Navy  veteran,  and  Uke  ihou- 

_ads  of  others  desires  a  home  of  his  own, 
for  which  at  present-day  high  priced ^e  caji 
neither  afford  the  down  down  payment  nor 
even  the  monthly  payments  under  the  GI 
loan  bill.  It  Is  reepectfully  requested  that 
each  Item  be  carefully  noted  on  this  sheet 
and  hU  budget  sheets  of  March  1948  and 
March  1947.  All  actual  expenaca  are  backed 
tip  by  itemized  books  which  bare  been  kept 
by  bis  wife,  a  former  accountant.  Further, 
be  It  kept  in  mind  that  tbU  clerk  is  a  "top 
pay'  grade  clerk,  and  the  majority  of  other 
clerks  In  the  leaser  pay  brackets,  beginning 
at  83.100  per  annum,  are  being  forced  into 
bankruptcy,  losing  their  booaea,  or  at  least 
loetnc  credit  standinfs  wtaleh  fears  of  faith- 
ful paymente  to  creditore  have  eetabliahed. 


Itm 


Minimum 
reguire- 
nn-nts  If 
tnoome 
aflortkd 


Actual 
aversRC 


1.  &ffdical  expenses  (GxpcuM 

lias  bcvn  Incrcasinrly 
hwti  rpftultioK  from  poor 
Diet,  poor  afaeMer,  poor 
rlothiii?.  and  »  prnoral 
sabminimani  stanflaitl  of 
Uvinfti. 

2.  InsuraiiH?  (all  Ijix-f  cxft'pt 

wifr's  whiel)  had  to  ne 
dropped  due  to  lack  of 
funds) . ' 

3.  Milk  (2  to  2!^  (jiinrts  \>eT 

day.  »ltbou(!h  tomily  of 
5cbukl  a'<  3  yet  u  *) )  — 
i.  Grocrrlpy  'this  ronsi'ts  of 
tlHThcs'  est  fooil  i>ltain- 
able,  alTartunc  ouly  aeub- 
rninimuni     standard    of 

diet) 

NoTX.— This    allows 
only  a   cenU  per 
meal   p«r   prrson. 
•8.  Pin  moDFy  (i.  p.,  shaving 
needs,  small  gi/t&.  ric.)... 
%.  Nfwspappr  (forc»^  to  can- 
cel)  _. 

7.  Bus  (arc  (intmirhaa.  to  and 

from  work  only) 

a.  Family  bin  fan>  (shofipinK. 

doctor,  dentist,  etc.) 

Fuel 

Wat«- 

Klectridty   (12-nionth   av- 
erage)  

Ice 

*1.S.  HoasehoM  tteneral  expense 
(utensils,     wax,     polish. 

etc.) 

•14.  Clothinr  allowancr  (5  prr- 
soos — wcariiij!      donated 

clothe*) 

Houae  payment  (or  build- 
tac  loan— «ote  item  No.  2 
on  1M7  and  1S»4«  hudpet 
ghff  U— were  forred  to  sell 
auto  to  liquidate  mart- 
cage  payments  on  tuild- 
Inc  loan  of  t42.i«  m 
month).  At  preaent  liv- 
ing in  double  raraf»>, 
built  by  scUiiip  all  our 
bondit.  sDvinrs,  and  anto. 
At  today's  low  inooine, 

cim  build  no  further 

Fe<Ieral  wlthhoidbtir  Ux 

btale     and     pro|)erty     tax 

(niunthly  average) 

Telephone. 

Re<Teatiao  or  airusements 

(oAonot  afford) 

_     Church  offerinps 

21.  Post  office  retirement  cfaedi- 

Bge  apainst  pay 

22.  Loan  paymeuts 

23.  (larbice  ramoval 

ai.  MiMellaoeouK stamps,  hair 

cuts,  etc.) 


0. 
10. 

n. 
12. 


•16. 


1150.00 

15.00 
1.75 


$30.  U 


25.25 


13.3a 


05.00 


8.00 
26.00 


1&.03 

4.00 

15.00 

2.00 

0.2S 
4.00 


1«. 
17. 

IS. 

an. 


42.18 


&00 


a.flD 

ISO 
4.36 


A3  testimony  and  as  example  of  the  serl-- 
otisly  low  pay  of  postal  employees,  the  fol- 
lowing pay  situation  is  presented : 

In  Portland,  Oreg.,  today,  a  beginning  ap- 
prentice hod  carrier  starts  at  fl.77  per  hour. 
He  makes  per  month,  including  Saturday 
overtime  pay,  approximately  ^35.  In  many 
cases  he  is  entitled  to  travel  allowance  and 
subaistence  p>ay  of  approximately  $5  to  C6 
per  day  additional.  This  would  boost  his 
possible  inccme  to  from  $575  to  $600  per 
montli.  Further,  as  each  number  cf  required 
apprenticeship  hours  are  completed  his 
hourly  pay  also  increases. 

In  PorUand,  Oreg.,  today,  a  Journeyman 
bricklayer  makes  $22.50  for  8  hours'  work. 
For  Saturday  work,  he  makes  $50  lor  8  hours' 
work.  His  pay  et  this  rate  is  approximately 
$780  per  month,  not  including  possible  travel 
and  subsistence  pay  which  could  >)006t  his 
Income  to  approximately  1940  per  month. 

Compare  these  figures  to  the  present  pay 
of  substitute  postal  employees  at  $1.04  per 
hour,  and  no  overtime  dilTerential.  Also 
compare  It  to  the  annual  pay  of  a  postal  em- 
ployee whose  substitute  service  finally  quall- 
fl2s  him  for  a  regular  appointment  begin- 
ning at  $2,100  per  annum. 

It  la  respectfully  requested  that  all  the 
abcvs  figures  be  kept  In  mind.  Further,  that 
the  budgets  listed  in  attachments  A,  B,  C, 
and  D  only  provide  the  barest  necessities  of 
life.  An  annual  increase  In  the  base  pay  of 
postal  clerks  In  the  amount  of  $1,000  would 
be  only  50  percent  of  the  acttial  needs  to 
place  the  buying  power  of  their  dollars  on  a 
near  level  with  today's  high  cost  of  living. 

StTMMART 

Possible  yearly  inccme  of  an  apprentice 
bod  carrier:  $5,220  to  $7,000. 

Yearly  income  of  newly  appointed  regular 
postal  clerk:  $2,100. 

The  facts  speak  for  themselves.  Although 
a  $1,000  increase  in  annual  pay  is  instiffl- 
cient.  It  Is  the  least  amount  which  should  be 
considered. 

Furthermore,  the  Increase  In  our  base  pay 
should  be  retroactive  to  at  least  January  1, 
1948,  to  enable  us  to  liquidate  at  least  a  por- 
tion of  the  debts  which  have  been  forced 
upon  tis. 


Total  average  expenses. 


4.00 

12LS0 

20.00 

l.UO 

JO.  00 


263.79 


•All  items  marked  with  asterirk  have  been  dropped 
tor  lack  of  income 

Groas   expenses $283.79 

Gross    Income 250.00 


Reciprocal  Trade   Program   Benefits  All 
the  People 


Net  deficit:  (deficit  being 
made  up  by  loans  from 
friends  and  by  selling  of 
household  furnishings  and 

personal   belongings) 33.79 

Outstanding  debts  as  of  this  date,  April  16, 
1948.  $151.90. 

;*2f  '  BUMMAKT 

^  Jncobie  necessary  to  provide  a  minimum 
standard  of  living  is  arrived  at  by  adding  the 
above  figures  in  the  column  headed  "Mlnl- 
m\un  requirements  If  Income  afforded"  to 
the  actual  average  of  preaent  budget: 
Mlnlmtim   reqtilrementa   If   Income 

afforded $148.93 

Plus  present-day  actual  expenses...    383.  79 

Required  minimum  monthly 
Income      (at      present-day 
prwes)  •••••••^••.••••>— ••    w*.  M 

Mote.— la  order  to  provide  the  mlnlmtim 
inoome  neceaaary  at  today's  prices,  it  would 
require  tn  Increaee  of  $3,181.64  in  annual  pay. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HERMAN  P.  EBERHARTER 

or  FENNSTLVANtA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  AprU  26.  1948 

Mr.  EBERHARTER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  Include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  Stroudsburg  (Pa.)  Record  of 
March  9.  1948: 

TEADZ  ACKEEIfZNTS 

Congress  is  considering  extension  of  the 
14-year-old  Reciprocal  Trade  Agreements  Act. 
President  Truman  says  the  legislation  is 
more  important  than  ever.  He  seenos  to  have 
backed  up  his  claims  with  undeniable  evi- 
dence. 

The  trade  pacts  which  the  law  authorizes 
two-way  cuts  in  tariff  rates,  thus  eliminating 
certain  barriers  to  our  trade  with  the  nation* 
with  which  we  make  contracu.  Not  for 
always  can  we  expect  to  export  more  than 
we  Import.  There  are  tome  eommodltlee 
which  we  will  always  Import.  Wby  not  Im- 
port them  from  natlona  who  will  oooperaU 
with  us  in  tearing  down  trad*  barrlen  for 
mutual  eld.  From  such  nations  we  can  buy 
what  we  need  and  to  Unwa.  we  can  sell  our 


A2S30 


■urpliu.  Aa  the  yaan  pMt.  there  will  be 
more  anc  mora  oommodlttcs  which  we  will  be 
unable  t )  amply  supply  for  our  own  needs. 
We  talk  3f  stock-piling  certain  commodities 
Bntlal  to  war.  We  must  make  progress 
with  th«  stock-piling  program,  and  we  will 
need  ih«  irade  agreements  law  to  facilitate 
the  program 


Bomet  ,mes 


segment  i 
much 

The 
llc«« 

tariff  of 
which 

We 
la  best 
with 

The 
In  the 


the  law  seems  to  pinch  small 

the   American    people.      On    a 

bit^ader  scale  It  benefits  all  the  people. 

treatment  of  the  trade  situation 

somfcwhere  between  the  high  protective 

:he  past  and  the  free  trade  condition 

ultra-liberals  would  foater. 

m|ist  have  a  htgh  rate  of  export.    This 

talned  by  businesslike  agreements 

nations. 

t(ade-pacts  plan  has  been  kind  to  us 

It  can  b2  more  so  In  the  future. 
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Congress  Accept  the  Truman 
Chailenge 


EIXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

Hon.  FRED  E.  BUSBEY 

or  iu.n«ois 
IN  T*E  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday,  April  26.  194S 


3USBEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Sun- 
day. » [arch  23.  1947,  the  Washington 
Post  c  irried  the  following  heading  in 
l)old  type  across  the  top  of  the  first  page: 
"Trum;  in  wants  disloyal  employees  fired." 
Washington  Times-Herald  of  the 
same  c  ate  carried  the  following  heading : 
"Trum  in  wants  Reds  fired  from  United 
Jobs." 

Like  vise  the  Washington  Star  of  the 
same  t  ate  had  for  Its  heading.  "Truman 
F3I  to  weed  out  all  disloyal  Fed- 
-•  )rkers.'* 

The;e  headings  .hat  gave  so  much  en- 
couragement to  those  of  Us  who  have 
t  ytng  for  years  to  get  the  Commu- 
nists and  their  fellow-travelers  out  of 
variout  executive  departments  of  the 
Ooverijnent  were  due  to  the  Executive 
order  )re.scrlbing  procedures  for  the  ad- 
minlst  atlon  of  an  employee  loyalty  pro- 
gram In  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Goveri  iment  released  by  President  Harry 
8.  Truman  the  night  before. 

Mei^bers  of  Congress  were  encouraged 
fact  that  maybe  at  last  the  Presi- 
the  United  States  was  sincere  in 
his  deilre  to  cooperate  with  the  Congress 
In  we<  ling  out  all  subversive  employees. 
As  a  Consequence  the  Congress  appro- 
for  ths  fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 
IMf.  il  1,000.000  to  accomplish  the  long- 
ovsrdv  •  lob  of  rfmnvlna  nubverslvrs  that 
wars  lakan  into  key  Oovrrnment  poal- 
Hens  I  y  tha  huadrads  during  ths  Roosa- 
fttt  ds  nasty.  Satan  and  ons'half  million 
dollar  wirre  mar/Ud  for  th«  FBI  (ur  its 
part  1 1  investigating  the  loyalty  of  em- 
pk>fi  I  and  13,500  000  went  tu  kctting 
Up  alPederal  loyalty  board  in  connec- 
tion « 1th  the  Unitad  WUim  CivU  Senrloe 
Oomn  isslon. 

I  ri«ret  to  report  that  the  Loyalty 
Board  set  up  under  the  President's 
■xecu  Jve  order  over  a  year  ago  has  not 
processed  a  single  lo>-alty  case  to  date. 
My  ctnfldence  in  the  sincerity  and  efB- 
denci  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investi- 


gation in  doing  a  Job  of  this  kind  prompts 
me  to  say  that  I  have  not  the  slightest 
doubt  but  what  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Investigation  has  performed  its  respon- 
sibility under  this  Executive  order  in  a 
most  commendable  manner.  However, 
one  must  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that 
the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  is 
only  an  investigating  agency  which  re- 
ports its  findings  regarding  certain  in- 
dividuals and  has  no  authority  whatever 
to  remove  anyone  from  the  pay  roll.  Re- 
moving the  Communists  and  fellow 
travelers  frcm  the  pay  roll  of  our  Gov- 
ernment is  up  to  the  responsible  head  of 
each  department  or  agency,  as  stated  in 
President  Truman's  order. 

Every  day  it  becomes  more  and  more 
manifest  that  the  President's  so-called 
loyalty  program  was  not  launched,  and 
is  not  bein!?  prosecuted,  in  good  faith. 
Last  Thursday  the  House  of  Re  resenta- 
tives  passed  a  resolution  by  a  vote  of 
300  to  29  directing  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce. Mr.  William  Averell  Harriman. 
or  his  successor,  to  turn  over  to  the  House 
of  Representatives  a  letter  dated  May  15, 
1947,  from  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investi- 
gation to  the  Secretary  of  Commerce. 
The  Secretary  of  Commerce,  upon  receipt 
of  this  resolution  from  the  House  of 
Representatives,  transmitted  it  to  the 
President.  President  Truman  has  defied 
th"  will  of  Congress,  and  to  a  question 
asked  him  at  a  news  conference  regard- 
ing the  resolution  he  commented  by  re- 
calling that  Andrew  JacJcson  said  in  1832 
on  a  Supreme  Court  decision  by  Justice 
Marshall,  "The  Chief  Justice  made  his 
decision,  now  let  him  enforce  it." 

The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  has  repeatedly  and  uniformly  held 
that  both  Houses  of  Congress  have  an 
inherent  right  to  demand,  and  get,  any 
and  all  information  pertinent  to  pend- 
ing or  proposed  legislation;  that  Con- 
gress cannot  divest  Itself  of  that  right; 
and  that  both  Houses  of  Congress  have 
the  power  to  punish  for  contempt  com- 
mitted against  them. 

In  punistiing  fbr  contempt,  either 
House  of  Congress  may  order  the  im- 
prisonment of  any  person  found  to  be  In 
contempt  of  either  House  for  any  period 
not  to  exceed  the  session  at  which  the 
contempt  is  determined.  The  contempt 
may  be  punished  by  confinement  in  a 
designated  Jail,  or  any  other  place  either 
House  may  determine. 

During  recent  years,  by  the  actions  of 
noLsy  minorities.  Including  Communi.st."r 
and  fellow-traveler.*,  there  has  sprung  up 
a  tendency  to  resist  Congress  when  it 
sacks  informnktlnn  In  support  of  pmdlng 
and  proposed  IrslsUtion,  by  ofScisU  of 
ths  Oovernment  appearing  and  refuaing 
to  prodiice  demanded  official  records  or 
to  give  testimony  In  response  to  congrM- 
slonal  subpenas.  These  refusals  have 
been  based  upon  claims  that,  to  eomply. 
would  injuriously  affect  the  pttbNe  Inter- 
est, would  be  contrary  to  the  public  Inter- 
est, would  cause  embarrassment  to  an 
agency  of  Oovernment.  and  the  like — all 
excuses  having  no  foundation  In  law  or 
precedent. 

It  is  high  time  that  the  Congress  and 
the  people  of  this  country  realize  we  are 
playing  with  fire — yes.  a  life  and  death 
struggle  for  the  preservation  of  our  re- 


publican form  of  government,  and  the 
liberty  and  freedom  that  have  been  ours 
under  it. 

Quite  apparently,  this  resistance  by 
Government  offlclals  is  inspired  by  a  de- 
sire to  prevent  Congress  and  the  public 
from  ascertaining  their  ofBcial  doings; 
and,  since  many  such  bureaucrats  are 
known  to  bo  Communists  or  to  have  com- 
muni.-;tic  leanings  and  associations.  It  is 
likev-ise  clear  that  they  want  to  conceal 
what  has  been  accomplished  toward  the 
weakening,  undermining,  and  overthrow 
of  our  Government  and  the  destruction 
of  our  traditional  institutions. 

As  for  the  President's  part  in  these  un- 
holy acts  of  resistance  to  orderly  proc- 
esses of  government: 

Congress  is  supreme  in  the  legislative 
field,  as  one  of  the  three  coordinate 
branches  of  this  Government,  and  the 
President  is  the  Chief  Executive  for  the 
execution  of  the  laws  passed  by  Con- 
gress, whether  with  his  approval  or  over 
his  veto,  as  may  be  the  case.  The  Presi- 
dent took  an  oath  to  uphold,  enforce, 
and  support  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  and  when  he  counsels  and 
advises  officials  of  the  Government  to  re- 
sist the  processes  of  the  Congress,  he 
flagrantly  violates  his  oath  of  office,  and 
sets  himself  up  as  the  final  arbiter  of 
what  laws  shall  and  shall  not  be  en- 
forced. 

In  direct  opposition  to  the  screaming 
headlines  on  March  23,  1947.  President 
Truman  has  been  constantly  doing 
things  to  prevent  the  effective  operation 
of  his  much  heralded  loyalty  program. 
So  flagrant  has  become  the  President's 
conduct  in  thwarting  the  will  of  Congress 
in  the  Condon  case,  among  others,  that 
many  people  must  question  his  good  faith 
concerning  the  loyalty  program. 

Employment  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment is  a  privilege,  not  an  absolute  right, 
as  many  erroneously  claim:  and  the  pow- 
er to  di-scharge  persons  from  the  public 
service,  with  cause  cannot  be  questioned 
seriously  and  with  any  show  of  reason. 
It  Is  common  knowledge  that  Conunu- 
nlsts  advocate  the  overthrow  of  this  Gov- 
ernment; and  anyone,  from  the  Presi- 
dent down  to  the  lowest,  who  protects 
Communists  or  tho.se  who  aid  them  In 
the  Federal  Jobs  is  Just  as  guilty  as  those 
they  protect. 

The  various  department.<(  and  agencies 
of  Government  have  all  been  created  by 
the  legislative  body  and  Congress,  there- 
fore, is  entitled  to  records  and  documents 
upon  request.  We  would  be  Justified  In 
withholding  certain  appropriation.*  until 
the  varlotu  heads  of  departments  and 
agencies  demonstrate  their  willingness  to 
cooperate  In  matters  of  thU  kind.  It  Is 
hltfli  time  Consrrss  has  •  showdown  with 
those  who  try  to  subvert  this  Oovern- 
ment and  Its  orderly  processes.  Memt>eri 
of  Congress  are  the  duly  elected  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  people  of  the  United 
States  and  are  responsible  to  them  for 
the  preservation  of  our  constitutional 
form  of  Oovernment.  The  time  for  ac- 
tion is  now. 

Inasmuch  as  President  Truman  has 
thrown  a  challenge  to  Congress.  let  us 
accept  the  challenge  and  meet  the  issue 
head-on. 

Therefore  I  respectfully  ask  the  Mem- 
hers  of  the  House  of  Representatives  to 
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do  three  things:  One.  bring  before  this  ^-^^^J  <^»  -«»"  P-""  ^  ,,,  ooo  ''unL^'coTtm^^ng'^tr^^^^^^^      IfiM.OOO 

body  ^■^^^'^^^'^^^^'^"J'll^:  EelSaSuThVbway-srrilli^".  Continuation    of    land    acqulsl- 

tary  of  Commerce,  for  contempt,  two,  ^^^  utuities-                    —    6.135.000         Hon. 78, ooo 

pass  a  law.  over  the  veto  of  the  Pre&i-  pumishlng  turblnea'and  genera-  Eelocatlon  of  county  roads  and 

dent  if  necessary,  making  certain  records  ^q„    under    continuing    con-                           utuities '^°"^ 

and  files  available  upon  demand  to  prop-          tract - 600,000  a  boo  ooo 

erly  appointed  committees  of  Congress;  oontinuatlon  ofland  acquisition.       350.000                Total -—      '       ' 

three     wiUlhold    certain    appropriations  Miscellaneous  features  lor  public  The  project  as  a  whole  will  i>e  about  i* 

Sih:;ri.TspL,  .n«  oZUuo.^-  -.-  -  -". ■"'■'^  -rroX"5'as3  x?„;'o^.J!;lt. 

tween  the  execuUve  branch  of  our  Gov-  ^^^                __ 9. 000.  ooo  is  under  way  and  18  percent  complete.    I  am 

ernment  and  the  legislative  branchy  ---^  summer. to  visit  advised  that  bids  win  be  accepted  for.  con- 
Let  that  be  our  decision  and  then  en-  *  ^olecrsLnd  bo  over  it  extensively,  it  structlon  of  outlet  works  and  diversion  tun- 
force  it.  Let  us  by  our  deeds  show  the  ^^^  Pf°iSer^ay^LS  construmon  win  be  nels  in  the  near  future.  Plans  and  speclflca- 
people  that  we  mean  it  when  we  say  we  33  ^^^^^  completed  by  June  30,  1948.  tlons  for  the  construction  c«^P '^^  ^'^  P^^^K" 
^nt  the  Communists  out  of  our  Federal  ^he  accesTroad  to  the  dam  site,  a  field  office.  ress.  Engineering  studies  ^^f  ^  Inv^stlgaUonB 
Government  and  let  us  stop  Just  giving  ^nd  relocation  of  telephone  lines  from  the  and  planning  and  design  of  other  ^"^truc 
Z  ...ea  UP  serv.>ce^vemu.t  act.  a»..,»  --.™  -  -P'-^^  ^r  r,!^^Z  ^Ta  ."J'S^e.  2.'  I^SS 

— ~~~^'^~~~~  bankment,  power  Intake  structure,  gates  and  acquired. 

.  ^   ,     ,  other  app^irtenances  la  In  progress  and  26.7  The  locaUon  of  this  reservoir  may  have  no 

Fort  Gbson,  Tenlriller  Ferry,  and  Enfaola  percent  complete.     Acquisition  of  lands  is  special  significance  t°^^  ~°?^"^ 'I'JJ.^^! 

D             •  about  75  percent  complete.    Contracts  for  the  purpose  of  the  record,  the  dam  site  is 

Reservoirs  relocation  ^of  highways  have  been  awarded.  located  on  the  Illinois  «»-«  ^^^  mUe.  alK,^e 

and  plans  and  specifications  are  complete  for  It^  confluence  ''"^^^«  ^Arkansas  ^«^^ 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS  the  railroad  relocations.     Plans  for  hydro-  about  7  mUes  """.^f '^  .\«^°^^.X^;  ^"Jo^S 

^.  electric   Dower   Installation    are    being    pre-  County,   Okla.     The    dam    will    be    a    roi  ea 

^.^.  r.„  ^^    aS  for  r^valr  clearing  and  other  earlh-flU  structure  about  2^  feet  long  with 

HON.  WILLIAM  G.  STIGLER  ^Srucuon  features.                ^  an  average  height  of  156  feet. 

V,  oKLAHOM*  The  initial  power  Instanation  wUl  consist  The   reservoir    will    have    a   tota^/^°/^^g« 

OF  OKLAHOMA  of  fouT  12  300  kllowEtt  unlts.  and  the  ultl-  capacity    of    1.230.000    acre-feet    of    which 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES  ^^^^    instaUatlon    will    consist    of    six    such  600,000  acre-feet   wlU   be  reserved  for   flood 

Mondau   April  26.  1948  units,  a  total  of  73,800  kilowatts.     The  estl-  control  and  the  rexnalnder  ^o^^.P^J"" ^^^^1 

Monaav.  April  ^o.  ^ated  energy- generated  by  the  initial  Instal-  down  and  storage.    The  reservoir  will  extend 

Mr  STIGLER.    Mr.  Speaker,  on  Thurs-  ^^^^^^  ^j  average  150.000.000  kilowatt-hours  about  25  mUes  upstream  and  will  require  the 

day    January  29.  I  appeared  before  the  annually.    The  total  average  annual  beneflU  acqultlUon  of  27,400  acres    12,500  acres  oi 

Hoiise  Subcommittee  on  Appropriations  „«  estimated  at  $2  558,300,  and  the  benefit  which  wiU  be  permanently  Inundated  by  the 

'"'■  f  "L^"ti?co^SJliU^To^'ol?oTS;  ^°'S^;'g;ll°attS^?  stream  flow  afforded  by  ^"S^  ^-r  Instanation  will  consi^  of  two 

ment  Urg  ng  ^^  committee  to  loliowm^  the  hy^^lectrlc  power  installation  wUl  aid  n.COO-kllowatt  units.     The  estimated  energy 

President's  reconunendation   for   appro  tne  nyoroe     ^^^^^^^^^^     ^^^^^  „„  ^^  ^.  ^ted  by  this  InstaUatlon  will  average 

priations  for  the  next  fiscal  year  for  tne  ^^^^^  ^^^b^     m  addlUon.  extensive  recrea-  i02,400,0O0  annually.    The  total  average  an- 

Fort  Gibson.  Tenkiller  Perry,  and  Eulaiua  ^^^^    facilities    wUl    be    provided    in    the  nual  benefits,  so  I  am  advised  by  the  Chief 

Reservoirs,  all  of  which  projects  are  in  ^i^inity  of  the  project.     Also,  an  outlet  wlU  Engineer,  are  $1,216,000  and  the  benefit  to 

my  congressional  district.  be  made  through  the  reservoir  from  which  cost  ratio  Is  $1.07. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  own  remarks  the  city  of  Muskogee.  Okla..  can  obtain  mu-  This  reservoir  also  Is  a  very  Important  unit 

in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record.  I  include  nlclpal  w  aer  supply.  in  the  system  of  reservoirs  for  flood  control 

-foVi^pnt  h*>forp  the  committee:  The  reservoir  will  have  a  total  storage  ca-  generation  of  hydroelecUlc  power,  and  other 

my  sUtement  before  tne  commiute.  i    e  ^^  ^  ^  ^  acre-feet,  of  which  M2,000  purposes  m  the  Arkansas  River  VaUey.     The 

STATiMrNT  BT  WuxiAM  O.  Stiglm,  Mzmbto  J^cre-feet  wUl   be   reserved   for  flood  control  project  wUl  primarily  benefit  about  863.000 

OF  CoNcaEss.  Oklahoma  Second  District,  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  acre-feet  for  power.    The  reser-  acres  of  land  In  the  flood-plain  areas  of  the 

BrroK  THE  Bouse  StracoMMiTTEE  on  Ap-  ^^^^  ^^^j  ^^^^^^^  about  3«  miles  upstream  and  Arkansas  River  between  the  mouth  of  the 

pmopiATioNS  ro«  Cnrii.  Functions  of  the  ^^^  require  the  acquisition  of  78,255  acres  of  nunols  River  and  the  backwater  limits  of  the 

Wae  Department.  Urging  Buuorr   Appro-  ^^^^     jg  ^^^    ^^^^   ^^   which    wlU    be    per-  Mississippi  River,  with  incidental  benefit  to 

PRIATIONS  for  the  Fort  Gibson,  TENKn^LEE  jjjanently  Inundated  by  the  power  pool.  the  lower  Arkansas  River  VaUey  below  Pine 

r«B«T.  AND  ETJFAxnji  R»«avoiM.  Thursdat,  ^^  sufficient  funds  are  made  available  In  Bluff,  Ark.,  and  the  lower  Mississippi  River 

JAWTJART  29,  1M8  succeeding  years  to  prosecute  work  on  this  Valley.     Flood  losses  In  the  ArkanMS  River 

Mr    Chairman,   I  wish  to  thank  you  and  project  at  an  economical  rate.  I  am  advised  Valley  were  tremendous  In  1941,  1943.  and 

the  distinguished  members  of  this  committee  ^    ^j^^  ^^^^^  engineer  that  it  should  be  com-  1B45.                                       « 

for  granting  me  the  opportunity  to  appear  pj^ed  In  the  fiscal  year  1952.  with  production  i  bave  been  advised  by  the  chief  engineer 

before  you  In  support  of  the  President's  rec-  ^^  power  from  the  InlUal  Installation  start-  that  if  sufficient  funds  are  made  avaUable  la 

ommendatlons  for  appropriations  for  the  next  ^^^^  ^^  March  1952.  succeeding  years  to  prosecute  work  on  this 

fiscal   year  for  the  Fort  Gibson,    Reservoir.  ^  therefore  hope.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gen-  project  It  should  be  completed  In  the  fiscal 

Tenkiller  Ferry  Reservoir,  and  the  Eufaula  ^^^j^^j^  qj  the  committee,  that  you  will  look  year  1953  and  production  of  power  should  l)« 

BMtnroIr,  all  of  which  proJecU  are  In   my  ^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^j,g  President's  request  and  gtarted  In  September  1952. 

congrtsslonal  district.  „j,^t    the    $9,000,000    which    has    been    re-  j  therefore  urge.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentle* 

won  oasoit  DAM  AND  aESERVATioN,  ARKANSAS  quested.  men  of  the  commltue.  that  the  full  amount 

'^^                aivaa  .asin,  okla  Tti»Kit.LE.  ferrt  RrstRvoia.  arkansm  aivra  of  $3.«00.000  be  granted  for  this  projtct 

Ths  rnrt  Olt»iion  Dam  and  Rwwrvolr  was  *asin,  oki.a,  «tJrAtn.A  ntnmran.  saxANSAM  aivaa  a*Biii, 

•tItlMrlMd   by   ths   Flood   Control    Act   up-  comltig  now  to  ths  TctiKlllPr  ferry  Dam  "«»^- 

nrov«d  August  li.  IMl,  and  is  •  Iwy  project  ^^  p^mtnoit,  I  mUb  to  say  that  It  wss  su-  1  oooM  n«t  to  Uis  Kufsula  Rwervtrtr.  whWh 

In  ths  tyitsm  of  suttiortMd  r$awvnirs  for  tuotiMi  ♦»»  tha  Flood  Control  Act  approved  waa  auttioriMd  by  ih«  Uivsrt  0               tu  Act 

bfsvsnti'.n  of  rtooda  la  ^  J^*!}*^^K^.  June  U.  IW«.  and  ttoa  «»mi  and  Marbort  $pproVMl  July  24.  m9.  aa  a  tr           ois  ap- 

Vailty,  downMfMM  fro«  tiM  0«^  <"2fJS«  Act  of  July  1»4<,  as  a  unit  In  tb«  ayit^m  of  pfottd  pUa  for  dcvtlopoMnt  of  il»«  Artunwij 

mvtr,  whl«h  oomprlMa  an  awa  •*.■••'»•  rM«ryotn  for  tha  multipl»-tmr|vjsc  daralo©-  kiftrBaaln,    ThU  r«i«^oir  la  ths  k#y  project 

acfM.    It  If  •  WuHlpto  <••  P»^Wlnf  for  ^  ^  ^^  Arkanaas  lUver  VaUn-    Tha  m  tha  multlpia-ptirpoa*  plan  (or  <i»vslop. 

•Md  owiuol.  iowsf,  and  »n^«"on      TJw  ~^j  aatlmat^d  ooM  of  thU  projact  is  W3..  „^t  of  tha  ArkauM*  Wi'ar  Vallef  Cor  lood 

Ciant  fitlmawd   cost   of   the   pr.ijaet   W  Jfj^ooo      a   total   o#   •8,181.000   has   bssn  control,  navlgatlo*,  faowation  of  bydroslsc- 

J00,000.    A  total  of  $19,761,000  has  ba«i  ^itl^i^a  to  dats.  power,  and  other  purpoaaa,    Tba  oonatrue* 

appropriated  to  iX*f.  -j,,  president.  In  his  budget  request  for  the  tion  ot  tbe  reserfolr  le  absoluUly  nmrnmrj 

Th»  Prealdent,  in  hU  budget  «*J"^*;^"~  „„t  fiscal  year,  asked  for  $8,600,000.    The  to  control  sediment  originating  in  the  Csna- 

the  Cooffreee  to  approprtaU  •OXWO.OOO  lor  EnKlneer  breaks  down  the  amount  as  <iian  Elver  Valley  before  operation  of  the 

the  fiscal  year  1949  for  oontlnulng  work  on  ,_,io_,.  '  navimitlon   project  on   the   lower   Arkanaaa 

Um  dam.  relocations,  land  acquisition  and  »"»        •                      .mhankment  River  to  feasible     In  addition,  the  pro|eet 

Shipment  contracU.                      ^           ^  ^°under  n?ien?  cont"«t                H  860.000       provide,  a   larger   measure  of  need^  flood 

Under  a  break -down  obtained  by  me  from  ""^"  P"^"}  Snslr^alon'of'  control  to  the  highly  developed  ftood-piai. 

the  Chief  engineer  of  the  War  Department.  Conjinuatloo  of  •^•^'•^'^°°  °^  ^^as    of    the    Arkans«i   River   downetrea- 

tf  Congress  appropriates  the  money  asked  for.  outlet     works     and     diversion  ^^  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^  Canadian  River,  and 

the  a^Jllcation  of  funds  will  be  as  foUows:  tunnels •'*^. 
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lower    Canadian    River,    containing 
acres  and   12.000   acres,   respectively, 
from  the  power  development  wUl  ex- 
several  States.     The  present  estl- 
;ost  of  the  project  Is  •tt),500.000.     A 
$600,000  has  been  appropriated  to 
advance  planning. 
Resident  In  hU  budget  request  for  the 
year  asked  the  Congress  to  appro* 
i3.000.000  for  furthering  engineering 
In  connection  with  the  project  and 
coilstructlon   work  on   preliminary  fea- 


fliaral 


( :hief  Engineer  of  the  War  Department 
down  this  amount  as  follows: 


Constr  ictlon 


Land     acquisition     for     working 

areas  --.. - $400,000 

Constriction    of    access    road    to 

site -. --       350.000 

of       construction 

and  field  office .-.       300.000 

of    Initial    portion 

bankment- 1.200.000 

Relocation  of  United  States  High- 
No.  89 450.000 

of     Mlssourl-Kansas- 
R.  R -       300.000 
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dam  site  is  located  on  the  Canadian 
17  miles  above  its  mouth  and  30  miles 
3f  Muskogee.  Okla.  The  dam  will  be  a 
eartb-flll  structure  with  a  concrete 
and  a  controlled  overflow  splll- 
Fhe  total  length  Is  3.195  feet,  and  the 
height  will  be  100  feet  above  the 
floor. 

reservoir   will   have   a    toUl   storage 

of    4.420.000    acre-feet    of    which 

acre-feet  will  be  reserved  for  flood 

1.560.000  acre-feet  for  power,  and  a 

Ion     pool    for    dead    storage    and 

of  sediment  of  1.400.000  acre-feet  will 

The  reservoir  will   extend   40 

ipstream  and  will  require  the  acqulsl- 

163.000  acres,  of  which  126.000  acres 

permanently  Inundated  by  the  power 


provided. 


b< 


power  Installation  will  consist  of  three 

kilowatt  units,  a  total  of  90.000  kllo- 

The  estimated  energy  generated  by 

f^wer    Installation    wUl    average    277,- 

kllowatt-hours  annually.     The  total 

annual  beneflts  that  will  b«  derived 

e  project  are  estimated  at  $4,980,000. 

b^neflt  to  cost  ratio  is  $1  50. 

lew  of  the  great   Importance  of   this 
and  it  being  the  key  reservoir  to  ail 
ufclts,  I  cannot  urge  too  strongly.  Mr. 
Chain  lan  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee, 
that  t  tie  full  $3,000,000  be  granted. 


h« 


tedrement  Benefits  of  Railroad 
Employees 
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or 

HON.  J.  GLENN  BEALL 

or   M/UITLAMD 

rHE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATIVKS 

Thursday.  March  25,  1948 


of  hard  work,  much  of  It  dangerous,  find 
now  that  their  troubles  are  far  from  over. 
Instead  of  settling  back  to  enjoy  the 
leisure  they  have  certainly  earned,  they 
are  forced  to  scramble  around  trying  to 
find  a  way  to  support  themselves  and 
their  wives  on  the  king-size  sum  of  $70 
a  month,  or  maybe  only  $50. 

Just  imagine  trying  to  live  on  $50  a 
month.  With  food  prices  the  way  they  are. 
How  can  these  people  be  decently  fed 
and  housed,  to  say  nothing  of  bein^  ade- 
quately clothed,  or  getting  any  pleasure 
out  of  life,  on  an  income  of  $1.65  a  day? 
There  are  thousands  of  "old  rails"  In  that 
situation. 

The  means  to  improve  the  lot  of  these 
good  American  citizens  and  to  lessen 
their  hardships  to  some  slight  extent  la 
ready  to  our  hand.  House  bill  5993. 
which  has  been  introduced  by  Represent- 
ative Grosser,  who  has  consistently  spon- 
sored legislation  beneficial  to  the  railroad 
workers,  is  now  before  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  and 
win  never  make  a  retired  railroader  rich. 
It  will  increase  his  retirement  pay  by  a 
modest  amount,  ranging  from  20  to  25 
percent  of  his  present  annuity. 

Personally,  I  should  like  to  see  the  rail- 
road pensions  increased  by  twice  that 
much  I  am  supporting  H.  R.  5993.  how- 
ever, because  I  respect  the  wishes  of  the 
railroad  men  themselves,  both  working 
and  retired,  who  want  above  all  else  to 
keep  their  retirement  fund  In  sound 
financial  shape.  The  20-  to  25-percent 
increase  provided  by  H.  R.  5993  Is  the 
greatest  drain  the  fund  can  stand,  unless 
retirement  taxes  are  raised  also,  and 
everj'body  agrees  that  the  present  tax 
schedule  is  as  much  as  the  working  rail- 
roaders should  be  asked  to  carry.  They 
do  not  make  much  money — about  17 
cents  an  hour  less  than  comparable 
workers  In  other  industries — and  they 
have  their  hands  full  as  it  is. 

But  passage  of  H.  R.  5993  would  add 
nothing  to  their  burden  or  to  the  burden 
of  the  railroads.  It  would  simply  take 
certain  moneys  which  it  has  been  deter- 
mined can  be  spared  from  the  railroad 
retirement  fund  and  transform  it  Into 
some  of  the  necessities  of  life  for  about 
214.000  men  and  women  who  devoted 
their  working  lives  to  the  operation  of 
the  vital  arteries  of  our  economy — the 
railroads. 


BEALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  Robert 
wrote.  "Grow  old  along  with 
The  best  Is  yet  to  be.  the  last  of 
or  which  the  first  was  made."  he 
nly  did  not  know  what  it  was  going 
like  to  try  to  get  along  on  an  old- 
rttirement  income  In  1948. 

thinking  particularly  today  of  the 
railroaders  who,  after  a  lifetime 


Taft-EllenderWisner  Housing  Bill 
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or 

HON.  JOHN  F.  KENNEDY 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  April  26.  1948 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rxc- 
ORD,  I  include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  Washington  Post  of  April  25, 
1948: 

T-K-W   BOUSING   BILL 

The  Senate  Is  entitled  to  warm  commenda- 
tion for  Its  passage  of  the  Tsft-Ellender- 
Wagner  housing  biU  free  from  the  emascu- 
lating amendments  which  aooM  Members  at- 


tempted to  atuch  to  It.  It  is  a  compre- 
hensive bill  Intended  to  bring  about  the  con- 
struction of  1.500.000  dwellings  annually  for 
the  next  10  years.  Senator  Taft  described 
It  as  about  nine-tenths  private  housing  and 
one-tenth  public  housing.  It  Is  especially 
gratifying,  however,  that  the  Senate  kept  the 
section  on  public  housing  over  which  most 
of  the  controversy  arose. 

As  explained  by  Senator  Tatt.  the  public- 
housing  section  would  provide  for  the  con- 
struction of  500.0C0  dwelling  units  In  the 
next  5  years.  That  is  a  modest  program.  Any 
lesser  attention  to  public  housing  would  de- 
prive the  bill  of  the  balance  which  its  spon- 
sors are  seeking  to  preserve  and  thus  open 
it  to  the  charge  that  it  would  benefit  only 
middle-income  and  upper-Income  groups. 
The  inescapable  fact  is  that  millions  of  self- 
supporting  American  families  cannot  provide 
themselves  with  decent  housing  at  present 
costs.  Senator  Taft  estimated  that  more 
than  half  the  country's  ve.erans  are  in  this 
predicament.  Intolerable  living  conditions 
with  grave  repercussions  upon  the  moral  and 
Intellectual  life  of  the  Na.lon  will  be  ines- 
capable until  better  housing  can  be  provided 
through  the  use  of  public  f  ands. 

The  Idea  that  this  sensible  attack  upon 
the  slums  means  competition  with  private 
enterprise  persists  among  some  real-estate 
operators.  But  conservative  Senator  Tatt  ex- 
ploded it  to  the  satisfaction  of  most  disin- 
terested persons.  The  families  eligible  for 
public  housing  under  the  terms  of  this  bill 
cannot  by  any  stretch  of  the  imagination 
be  regarded  as  prospects  for  privately  built 
and  managed  housing.  Their  only  hope  for 
enjoyment  of  a  decent  environment  lies  in 
efficient  public  housing  operating  in  a  field 
that  private  enterprise  has  never  been  able 
to  touch. 

We  hope  that  the  House,  too.  will  pass  the 
bill,  with  the  public-housing  section  re- 
tained. As  to  the  Hid  which  this  measur* 
offers  to  private  bousing  there  Is  much  leas 
controversy,  although  some  legislators  fear 
that  Its  Improved  methods  of  financing  resi- 
dential construction  will  contribute  to  In- 
flation. This  is  a  very  real  problem,  but  the 
country's  hoiuing  requlremenu  are  so  urgent 
that  we  think  the  inflationary  threat  must 
be  balanced  against  the  great  beneflts  that 
would  come  from  a  stepped-up  housing  pro- 
gram. This  conflict  of  alms  has  been  care- 
fully weighed  t}y  some  of  the  ablest  men  In 
Congress  and  they  have  found  no  reasonable 
alternative  to  pressing  ahead  with  a  bal- 
anced and  limited  expansion  of  the  housing 
Industry.  We  suspect  that,  if  the  House 
gives  the  problem  as  much  careful  attention 
as  the  Senate  has  done,  It  will  come  out  with 
the  same  answer. 


The  Marshall  Plan 


EXTENSION  OF  REM.^RKS 
or 

HON.  MAX  SCHWABE 

or  Missotnii 
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Monday.  AprillZ,  1948 

Mr.  SCHWABE  of  Missouri.  Mr. 
Speaker.  10  months  ago  the  administra- 
tion asked  the  countries  of  Europe  to  tell 
us  what  they  wanted  us  to  give  them. 
Since  then  there  have  been  oceans  and 
oceans  of  favorable  publicity  whipped 
up  by  t>oth  official  and  unofficial  sources 
for  the  so-called  Marshall  plan.  Despite 
all  this  favorable  furor.  Elmer  Roper,  a 
former  member  of  the  PAC  faculty  tells 
us  that  only  39.3  percent  of  the  Ameri- 
can public  were  generally  favorable  to 
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ERP.  This  Is  less  than  two  out  of  every 
five  persons. 

In  the  same  survey,  he  tells  us  that 
46.6  percent  did  not  have  enough  infor- 
mation to  make  up  their  minds  about  it. 
There  has  been  great  dififlculty  in  getting 
concrete  information  on  this  plan.  I 
hope  the  Appropriations  Committee  is 
getting  the  necessary  details.  This  large 
sum  of  money  should  not  be  approved 
unless  it  can  be  justified  by  facts  not  now 
known  to  the  Congress  or  the  American 
public. 

This  Is  too  important  a  measure  for 
us  to  blindly  follow  a  leader.  We  should 
not  vote  for  something  that  the  majority 
of  the  American  people  do  not  approve. 

Mr.  Roper  tells  us  that  77  percent  of 
the  people  who  have  heard  about  ERP 
think  that  it  is  a  plan  to  help  sick  and 
hungry  people.  This  means  that  three- 
fourths  of  our  people  do  not  know  that 
It  is  a  plan  to  subsidize  the  socialized 
governments  of  Europe.  They  do  not 
know  that  sick  and  hungry  Europeans 
can  only  get  what  they  are  able  to  buy 
from  their  own  governments.  I  wonder 
how  many  Americans  would  approve  the 
plan  if  they  knew  this  vital  fact. 


GoTemment  Favoritism  of  Co-ops 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  NOAH  M.  MASON 

or  ILUNOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  April  26,  1948 

Mr.  MASON.  Mr  Speaker,  the  ques- 
tion, "Shall  co-ops  be  taxed  on  the  same 
basis  as  all  forms  of  proprietary  busi- 
nesses are  taxed?"  Is  one  of  the  burn- 
tag  questions  that  confronts  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  and  the  Eightieth 
Congress.  Extensive  public  hearings  on 
this  question  were  held  last  fall  by  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  and  those 
hearings  brought  out  the  following  Inter- 
esting facts  in  connection  with  that  ques- 
tion. 

LXCISLATI\E     ADVANTACK8    OITKN     CO-OPa 

Co-Ops  have  had  three  distinct  advan- 
tages granted  them  by  legislative  action 
that  are  not  enjoyed  by  other  forms  of 
business  enterprise,  namely: 

(a'  The  privilege  of  Federal  income 
tax  exemption— Revenue  Act,  1913-26. 

(b)  The  privilege  of  forming  associa- 
tions in  restraint  of  trade — Capper-Vol- 
stead  Act.  1922. 

(c>  The  privilege  of  selling  stocks 
without  having  same  approved  and  reg- 
istered by  the  Securities  and  Exchange 
Commission— Securities  and  Exchange 
Act.  1933. 

The  testimony  presented  before  the 
committee  was  to  the  effect  that  under 
present-day  conditions  these  three  legis- 
lative advantages  should  be  reviewed  to 
determine  their  necessity,  their  fairness, 
and  their  equity.  The  testimony  also 
showed  that  the  Federal  Government 
had  set  up  special  banks  to  lend  money 
to  co-ops  on  extra  favorable  terms,  and 
that  the  county  agricultural  agents 
whose  salaries  are  paid  by  taxes  are  en- 
(,aged  in  boosting  the  business  of  co-ops 
over  that  of  taxpaylng  businessmen. 


FAKMER  CO-OPS  VS.  CITT  CONSUMBt  CO-OPS 

Parmer  co-ops  are  primarily  market- 
ing co-ops.  Their  objective  Is  to  secure 
for  the  farmer-producer  a  fair  market 
price  for  his  goods,  thereby  Increasing 
the  farmer's  Income.  City  co-ops,  on  the 
other  hand,  organized  and  operated 
mostly  by  labor  unions,  are  primarily 
purchasing  co-ops.  Their  objective  is  to 
secure  consumer  goods  as  cheaply  sis 
possible  In  order  to  lower  the  cost  of  the 
goods  to  their  customers.  Therefore 
consumer  co-ops  are  In  direct  conflict 
with  marketing  co-ops  because  their  aim 
Is  to  reduce  the  price  of  the  farmer's 
produce.  Between  the  two  the  gulf  is 
wide  and  deep. 

Actually  the  difference  goes  deeper 
than  the  surface  ideology,  because  the 
city  consumer  co-op  has  as  its  announced 
aim  the  final  elimination  of  the  profit 
system  and  the  substitution  of  the  co-op 
system.  What  this  will  mean  to  the 
American  farmer  Is  evident  by  what  It 
has  already  brought  about  In  other  parts 
of  the  world  where  chains  of  labor-owned 
consumer  co-ops  are  enforcing  their  de- 
mands for  cheaper  and  cheaper  farm 
products  by  buying  farms  and  operating 
them.  This  Is  being  done  in  both  Eng- 
land and  Scotland.  By  sheer  weight  of 
numbers — 60.000,000  city  workers  vs. 
10.000,000  farmers — the  city  consumer 
co-op  movement  will  dominate  the  future 
If  allowed  to  expand  rapidly.  The  im- 
position of  Federal  Income  taxes  upon 
these  consumer  co-ops  will  provide  a 
measure  of  protection  to  the  American 
farmer  and  his  capitalistic  investment. 

In  attempting  to  classify  co-ops  one 
should  do  It  on  the  basis  of  co-op  objec- 
tives. Farmer-marketing  co-ops  have  as 
their  objective  the  securing  of  better 
prices  for  their  patrons'  products  through 
cooperative  marketing  activities  —  a 
proper,  legitimate  function  under  our 
American  system  of  economy.  This 
function  closely  parallels  the  collective- 
bargaining  functions  of  organized  labor, 
and  Is  therefore  a  logical  part  of  our 
American  way  of  dolnr  business.  The 
bad  co-op.  on  the  other  hand,  has  an  en- 
tirely different  objective.  It  Is  best  ex- 
pressed by  quoting  the  words  of  Mr. 
Charles  D.  Egley,  manager.  Farmers' 
Union  Livestock  Commission,  St.  Paul, 
Minn.,  and  State  representative  of  the 
Minnesota  co-ops.    Mr.  Egley  says: 

The  profit  system  concentrates  wealth  in 
the  hands  of  the  few;  It  exploits  the  masses; 
robs  them  of  their  piuchaslng  power,  as  a 
resxilt  of  which  they  cannot  buy  back  what 
they  produce.  •  •  •  To  solve  this  problem 
It  is,  therefore,  our  opinion  that  we  must 
get  rid  of  the  profit  system  and  replace  it 
with  the  cooperative  system.  Then  business 
would  be  operated  at  cost  for  use  and  service 
to  all  the  people,  not  to  the  few. 

Production  for  use,  not  for  profit, 
as  we  know.  Is  a  socialistic  program. 

COMCLDSIONS    MSULTIHC    TtUOU    TH«    HEABING8 

(A)  Present  laws  and  Treasury  rulings 
that  favor  co-ops  over  other  forms  of 
business  enterprise  are  as  Inappropriate 
today  as  city  ordinances  regulating 
horse-and-buggy  traflBc  in  an  age  of 
automobiles  and  airplanes,  and  they 
should  be  changed  to  conform  to  present- 
day  actualities.  These  laws  and  rulings 
may  have  been  proper  and  necessary 
when  they  were  adopted,  but  they  have 
outlived  their  usefulness.    Co-ops,  now 


doing  an  annual  business  of  over  $12,- 
000,000,000  per  year,  have  outgrown  their 
swaddling  clothes  and  should  be  treated 
as  grown-ups. 

(B»  Tax  exemption  for  cooperatives 
should  be  recognized  for  what  it  really 
is — a  palming  off  on  the  rest  of  us  of  the 
burden  that  otherwise  would  be  carried 
by  the  exempted  outfits.  Public  policy 
may  dictate  the  desirability  of  exempting 
organizations  that  are  of  an  exclusively 
charitable,  educational,  or  civic  charac- 
ter, but  organizations  of  a  business  char-  - 
acter.  doing  btislness  in  competition  with 
private  business,  no  matter  how  they  are 
owned,  should  not  be  exempt  from  pay- 
ing their  fair  share  of  taxes.  To  allow 
these  organizations  tax  exemption  Is,  In 
effect,  to  subsidize  them  and  to  compel 
their  competitors  to  contribute  to  the 
payment  of  the  subsidy. 

The  editorial  taken  from  the  April  7. 
1948,  issue  of  the  Nebraska  Cooperator,  a 
paper  dedicated  to  the  interests  of  co- 
ops and  edited  by  Mr.  L.  S.  Herron.  of 
Omaha,  Nebr.,  presents  in  a  sane,  sensi- 
ble manner  the  controversy  over  whether 
co-ops  should  be  taxed.  Mr.  Herron  In 
his  editorial  also  tells  how  and  upon  what 
they  should  be  taxed.  This  editorial  In 
a  co-op  paper  is  a  clear  indication  that 
the  rank  and  file  of  farm  co-op  mem- 
bers are  fair-minded  and  are  willing  to  be 
taxed  on  the  same  basis  as  all  forms  of 
proprietary  businesses  are  taxed.  All 
they  ask  Is  a  square  deal  and  no  punitive 
or  destructive  taxation  shall  be  placed 
upon  them. 

The  editorial  follows : 

MAT    SEX    KUB   ON    TAXIMG    CO-OPS 

Maybe  Members  of  Congress  are  not  acti- 
vated wholly  by  political  expediency  In 
their  apparent  decision  not  to  enact  now  any 
legislation  to  change  the  application  of  the 
income  tax  to  cooperatives.  Perhaps  they  are 
learning  that  under  the  Constitution  there  is 
not  as  much  they  can  do  about  It  as  the  op- 
ponents of  cooperatives  have  urged. 

The  sixteenth  amendment  to  the  Constl-\ 
tutlon  gives  Congress  "power  to  lay  and 
collect  taxes  on  Income."  But  the  Bureau 
of  Internal  Revenue  has  ruled,  and  the  rul- 
ings have  been  sustained  by  repeated  court 
decisions,  that  sums  distributed  by  cooper- 
atives as  patronage  refunds,  no  matter  In 
what  form  they  are  paid,  are  not  income  to 
the  cooperatives  making  such  distribution. 

Since  Congress  cannot  make  Income  to 
cooperatives  of  sums  that  are  not  Income  to 
them,  it  cannot  enact  valid  legislation  to  tax 
cooperatives  on  their  patronage  refunds. 
Such  an  enactment  would  not  stand  the  test 
of  constitutionality.  Maybe  Members  of 
Congress  are  beginning  to  realize  this.  If  so, 
their  hesitancy  to  enact  legislation  aSectlng 
the  Income-tax  status  of  cooperatives  may 
be  based  on  sound  facttial  considerations. 

Congress  could  validly  repeal  the  exemp- 
tion of  farmers'  cooperatives.  Farmers'  co- 
operatives that  meet  the  requirements  for 
and  obtain  exemption  not  only  pay  no  income 
taxes  on  their  patronage  refunds,  but  have 
the  advantage  of  Immunity  from  taxation  on 
sums  placed  In  undistributed  surplus  or  paid 
as  interest  on  shares.  This  Is  the  real  sore 
spot  in  the  whole  Issue  of  taxing  cooperatives. 

In  hesitating  to  favor  the  repeal  of  this 
exemption,  many  Members  of  Congress  may 
be  moved  by  political  expediency.  They  have 
declared  themselves  in  favor  of  farmers'  co- 
operatives— and,  besides,  members  of  farm- 
ers' cooperatives  hold  the  balance  of  political 
power  In  some  20  States.  For  the  sak«  of 
clean  hands  and  fairness,  boweTer,  fanners 
could  well  consent  to  the  repeal  of  this 
exemption. 
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the  radio  debate  on  March  2  on 

Ion  "Are  cooperatives  unfair  com- 

to  other  business?"  by  Fulton  Lewis. 

commentator,  (or  the  alBrmatlve, 

Voorbls.  executive  secretary  of  the 

e  Lea^e  (or  the  negative,  the  vote 

by  Radio  Station  WON  ran  91.8  per- 

and  8  5  percent  "No." 

heavy    afllrmatlve    vote,    as    reported 

National  Council  of  Parmer  Coopera- 

a  >pears  to  have  b?eii  the  result  of  a 

appeal  made  to  buslnesismen  by  the 

Tajr    Equality    Association.      These 

.  evidently,  were  not  voting  on 

of  the  arguments   made   by   the 

.  but   were  expressing  their  opposl- 

cooperatlves  and  what  they  believed 

tttelr  unfair  tax  advantage. 

latlonal  Council  of  Farmer  Coopera- 

report.<«  that  following  this  debate 

of  the  House  Ways  and  Means 

tee    In    Washington     received    more 

000    letters    and    telegrams       These 

t  100  to  1  m  favor  of  repealing  sec- 

(12 1    of  the  Internal  revenue  cede. 

tlon    providing    for    exemption    from 

tax  of  farmers'  cooperatives  that 

certain  requlremenU. 

to  us  that  farmers'  cooperatives 

rell  agree  to  the  repeal  of  this  section. 

n  munlty  It  gives  exempt  cooperatives 

Income  taxes  on  sums  added  to  undls- 

surplus  or  paid  as  Interest  on  shares 

of  special  privilege  that,  on  the  basis 

and  equity,  cannot  be  defended. 

many    farmers'   cooperatives   have 

renounced  this  exemption     The  case 

cooperatives    would    be    Immensely 

If    they   would   all   do   so   and 

o  Its  repeal.     This  would  rob  the 

peratlve  campaigners  of  the  only  valid 

eflicctlve  tax  argument  against  coopera- 
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Pritatt  ChaoaeU  of  Trade  and  Established 
Channels  of  Trade 


H(IN.  Li 


TENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

.  LINDLEY  BECKWORTH 


or  TTXAS 

IN  TEIE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATIVIS 

Monday.  April  26.  1948 

Mr.  BECKWORTH.     Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
er  lei  ve  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  Include 
1  the  Congressional  Record  the  foUow- 
ic  leuers  I  have  received  from  govern- 
departments.    Some  of  the  Issues 
in  the  communications  have  been 
discussed  in  the  committee  on  which  I 
am  p  Ivileged  to  serve,  the  Interstate 
and  F  ireign  Commerce  Committee: 
DsPAaTMKNT  or  Statx. 
Washington.  April  19.  1949. 
Hon.  ItNOLrr  B«ckwo«th. 

House  of  Rrpresentativea. 
Mt  Oeam  Mb.  Bickwobth:  I  regret  the 
d*l»y  '  Q  answering  your  letters  of  AprU  2 
and  6  <  leallng  respecUvely  with  the  questions 
of  wh€  ther  a  private  owner  of  a  plant  re- 
habUltJited  under  the  European  recovery 
would  have  to  repay  funds  used  In 
connection  and  whether  persons  who 
r«  D  irer  be«a  In  export  trade  before  would 
p«i  mlttcd  to  enter  the  business  under 
t  Ktrtq^Mn  recovery  program. 
mtt  rcapect  to  the  first  question.  \l 
expected  that  the  Economic  Cooperation 
tratloB  will  deal  with  foreign  gov- 
ts and  that  these  governments  will 
woTlc  dut  their  own  arrangements  with  pri- 
vate cltlwns  owning  plants.  The  Depart- 
ment would  expect  that  the  question  of 
whethi  r  aid  was  extended  by  the  United 
States   under  a  loan  or  grant   wotild   have 


no  bearing  on  the  arrangements  worked  out 
by  the  foreign  government  and  the  private 
owner.  It  would  expect,  moreover,  that 
when  a  foreign  government  obtained  equip- 
ment from  the  United  States  for  the  re- 
habUltatlon  of  a  given  plant,  the  owner  of 
the  plant  would  be  expected  either  to  raise 
the  necessary  local  capital  to  pay  for  It 
through  private  sources  or  to  borrow  from 
the  government  under  terms  of  repayment. 
In  the  latter  case,  of  course,  he  would  have 
to  repay  the  government 

With  respect  to  your  second  question,  the 
Department  of  State  assumes  that  the  In- 
tent of  Congress  in  prescribing  normal  trade 
channels  was  not  to  exclude  new  entry  into 
the  exporting  business.  It  Is  recalled  In  fact 
that  In  working  out  provision  112  (h»  of 
the  bUl  the  words  '•private  channels  of  trade" 
were  used  In  preference  to  the  expression 
"established  channels  of  trade"  In  order  to 
avoid  the  connoutlon  that  only  existing  ex- 
porters would  be  used.  In  the  use  of  normal 
trade  channels,  of  course.  It  Is  anticipated 
that  the  Economic  Cooperation  Administra- 
tion will  not  undertake  direct  procurement 
m  this  country  but  the  exporters  will  con- 
tinue to  seek  outlets  abroad  In  the  usual 
fashion 

The  foregoing  Interpretations  of  the  Eco- 
nomic Cooperation  Act  of  1948  have  been 
made  by  the  Department  of  State,  dssplte 
the  appointment  of  Mr  Hoffman  as  Adminis- 
trator (it  the  Economic  Cooperation  Adminis- 
tration. l)ecause  of  Its  knowledge  of  the 
background  of  the  legUlatlon.  They  express 
the  Department's  views  only,  however,  and 
should  net  l>e  construed  as  speaking  for 
Mr.  Hoffman 

Sincerely  yours. 

CHAaLKS    E.     BXAIO. 

Counselor 
(Ftor  the  Acting  Secretary  of  8Ut«). 

DZPAirMKNT  or   COMMSSCK. 
OmCE  or  iNTXaKATIONAI.  TXAOX. 

Wasntngton.  D  C  .  Apnl  22.  1940. 
The  Honorable  LiWDtrr  Beck  worth. 
House  of  Representatives. 
DxAB  Ma.  Bxckwobth:  Your  letter  of  April 
0.  addressed  to  Secretary  Harrlman.  has  been 
referred  to  this  office  for  reply. 

There  are  no  regulations  which  would  pre- 
vent a  person  from  entering  the  export  busl- 
ness  to  ship  goods  to  Europe  under  the  Eco- 
nomic Cooperation  Act.  Further,  the  export 
regulations  are  not  being  administered  to 
preclude  new  traders. 

We  trust  this  Information  will  be  of  assist- 
ance to  you. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Francis  McInttrr. 

Assistant  Director. 

DXPABTMRKT  Or  COMMKBCC. 

Washington.  ApHl  21.  194t. 

Hon.    LlNDLZT   BaCXWORTB. 

House  of  Representatives. 

Washington.  D.  C. 

Dear  Mb.  Beckworth:  The  Secretaiy  has 
asked  me  to  reply  to  your  letter  of  AprU  6 
Inquiring  whether  a  person  who  has  not  been 
In  the  exporting  business  may  enter  the  busi- 
ness of  exporting  to  Europe  goods  that  will 
aid  countries  Included  in  the  European  re- 
covery program. 

As  you  know,  the  Economic  Cooperation 
Administration,  which  Is  to  administer  the 
Burop>ean  recovery  program,  has  not  yet  had 
time  to  complete  Ita  organization,  operating 
procedures,  and  programs.  It  is  believed 
that  moet  of  the  program  will  be  carried  out 
under  normal  trade  practices  between  indi- 
vidual United  States  exporters  and  indi- 
vidual Importers  In  foreign  countries. 

Prospective  entrants  Into  export  trade  are 
therefore  faced  primarily  with  the  usual 
problem  of  locating  and  selling  to  private 
foreign  customers  In  competition  with 
established  exporters  from  this  and  other 
countries. 


I  hope  th»  Department   may   havt  other 
opportunities  of  assUtlng  you. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Thomas  C.  Blatrdrtl.  Jr.. 
Assistant  to  the  Secretary  for  Inter- 
national Trade. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HALE  BOGGS 

or    LOinSIAHA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  27.  1948 

Mr.  BOOGS  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, on  Friday,  April  23.  an  important 
meeting  was  held  at  the  New  York  Uni- 
versity Faculty  Club,  convened  for  t!ie 
purpose  of  organizing  a  special  commit- 
tee to  enli.<;t  American  support  for  a  free 
and  united  Europe. 

With  Senator  William  Fulbricht,  one 
of  the  authors  of  the  congressional  reso- 
lution endorsing  the  principle  of  Euro- 
pean federation,  which  I  jointly  spon- 
sored in  the  House  of  Representatives, 
serving  as  its  president,  and  Hon.  Wil- 
liam C.  Bullitt  acting  as  vice  president, 
this  luncheon  meeting  laid  the  ground 
work  for  American  support  of  the  forth- 
coming European  conference  on  federa- 
tion. 

This  meeting,  in  which  members  of 
the  parliaments  of  the  16  Marshall  plan 
nations  will  participate,  opens  in  The 
Hague  on  May  7  under  the  honorary 
presidency  of  Winston  Churchill,  and 
will  inaugurate  work  on  preparation  of 
a  draft  of  a  constitution  for  a  United 
States  of  Europe. 

Count  Richard  Coudenhove-BLalergl, 
who  serves  as  general  secretary  of  :he 
European  Parliamentary  Union,  and  who 
has  worked  actively  for  so  many  years 
toward  the  goal  of  Euro];)ean  federation, 
predicted  that  completion  of  the  con- 
stitution will  be  eflected  at  the  Septem- 
ber convention  at  Interlaken.  Swit2er- 
land.  and  subsequently  submitted  to  the 
governments  of  the  nations  involved. 

For  many  years  various  groups  in- 
terested in  European  union  have  contem- 
plated the  calling  of  a  constituent  as- 
sembly, for  the  purpose  of  creatine  such 
a  federation.  On  March  11  the  British 
all -party  committee  of  members  of  Par- 
liament of  the  House  of  Commons  for 
Parliamentary  European  Union  for- 
warded copies  of  its  approved  motion, 
endorsing  creation  of  a  European  Ccun- 
cil.  to  the  members  of  the  other  wesnern 
Europe  parliaments,  with  a  suggestion 
that  similar  moves  be  made  on  the  i^art 
of  the  other  free  governments  of  Europe. 
It  was  expressed  at  this  time  that  all 
possible  steps  should  be  taken  immedi- 
ately to  bring  about  a  federatior.  of 
western  Europe.  This  union  would  oe  a 
political  one.  strong  enough  to  iave 
European  democracy  and  the  values  of 
western  civilization.  An  emergency 
policy  has  l)een  advocated  to  secure  im- 
mediate cooperation  between  the  coun- 
tries of  western  Europe,  and  a  long-term 
policy  designed  to  bring  into  beirg  a 
federation  of  Europe. 


Although  steps  are  being  taken  by  the 
16  Marshall-plan  nations  to  actively 
work  toward  western  union  for  the  pur- 
poses of  the  European  recovery  program, 
leaders  of  the  movement  aLso  feel  that 
it  is  imperative  that  private  and  inde- 
pendent activities  for  the  unity  of 
Europe  must  be  initiated  now.  if  the 
establishment  of  such  unity  is  to  be  last- 
ing and  on  a  long-term  bas^s. 

Such  a  federation  woulpl  be  consti- 
tuted with  an  economic  and  political 
bill  of  rights,  with  the  prevention  of 
war.  the  creation  of  prosperity,  and  the 
insurance  of  personal  liberty,  as  the  aims 
of  the  union. 

The  very  fact  that  these  western 
European  nations  have  already  valiantly 
indicated  their  willingness  to  sacrifice 
sovereign  rights  to  achieve  this  federa- 
tion is  encouraging  indeed,  and  I  am 
most  hopeful  that  the  forthcoming  con- 
ferences to  be  held  in  Europe  will  Ix; 
supported  by  free  people  everywhere. 
It  can  well  mean  the  beginning  of  a  real 
United  States  of  Europe. 

I  would  like  to  include  at  this  point 
the  following  two  news  clippings  giving 
an  account  of  the  recent  meeting  of  the 
American  Committee  for  a  Free  and 
United  Europe  which  was  held  In  New 
York: 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times  of  AprU  24.  19481 
Hrw  Oacup  Backs  FcDEaATaD  Eoaopx — Pdblic 

OmCULS   aNO   EBUCATOBS   FoOM    COMMITrEE 
To   SUPTOBT    "P««E"    BUW    ABBOAO 

A  special  committee  formed  to  enlist  sup- 
port In  the  United  Stat<>8  for  a  'free  and 
united  Europe"  was  organized  formally  yes- 
terday at  thp  New  York  University  Fr.culty 
Club.  32  Washington  Square  North,  during  a 
luncheon  meeting  called  by  Count  Richard 
N.  Coudenhove-Kalergl,  founder  of  the  pan- 
Xiiro|ican  movement. 

Organized  by  representative  American  leg- 
islators, public  officials,  and  educators,  the 
committee  has  been  Incorporated,  with  cen- 
tral headquarters  at  120  Broadway.  Its  ob- 
jective, according  to  Count  Coudenhove.  will 
be  to  cooperate  with  the  movement  for  a 
United  States  of  Europe:  to  keep  the  Ameri- 
can people  Informed  about  the  operations  of 
the  projected  European  federation,  and  to 
develop  closer  ties  between  this  Nation  and 
■■rope.  The  Count  said  the  committee  would 
wk  closely  with  the  supervisors  of  the 
Ifitanliall  plan. 

Senator  J.  WnxiAn  Ptn-Baicirr  ha^  been 
named  president  of  the  new  organization  and 
WUllam  C.  Bullitt,  former  Ambassador  to 
PrazMe,  Its  vice  president. 

BOARD    UrMBCRS    NAMED 

The  committee's  national  board,  It  was 
said,  will  Include:  Former  President  Herbert 
Hoover.  Representative  Hale  Boggs  of  Louisi- 
ana, former  Representative  Clare  Bootbe  Luce, 
James  A.  Farley.  Robert  Mosea.  former  Secre- 
tary of  War  Robert  P.  Patterson.  Mrs.  Alice 
Roosevelt  Longworth.  Harry  D.  Gldeonse, 
president  of  Brooklyn  CoUege.  and  Norman 
Thomas. 

Also  Dr  Harry  Woodbum  Chase,  chancel- 
or  ot  New  York  University;  Dr.  Stephen 
Dugan.  Gen.  WUllam  J.  Donovan.  Represent- 
ative Christian  A.  Herter,  the  Reverend  Robert 
I.  Gannon,  president  of  Fordham  University; 
Robert  L.  La  FoUette.  Jr..  Allen  Diilles.  John 
W.  Davis,  and  George  N.  Shuster. 

Former  Senator  Burton  K.  Wheeler,  who 
was  a  member  of  the  prewar  IsolationUt  wing 
In  Congress,  also  is  lUUd  as  a  member  of 
the  committee's  national  board. 

Count  Coudenhove  reported  that  Win- 
ston ChurchUl  had  called  a  conference  of 
European  organizations  Interested  In  a  fed- 
•raUoD  of  Europe  to  be  held  May  7  at  The 


Hague.  The  conference  wUl  be  attended  by 
representatives  of  the  pan-European  move- 
ment. 

The  conference  has  been  called  to  plan  for 
a  parliamentary  congress  that  will  meet  next 
September  In  Interlaken,  Switzerland,  to 
draft  a  final  constitution  for  the  propoaed 
United  States  of  Europe. 

Declaring  that  the  United  States  of  Etirope 
probably  wouid  be  ready  for  full-scale  op- 
eration next  year,  Count  Coudenhove  pre- 
dicted that  Russian  opposition  would  not 
block  the  success  of  the  western  European 
alliance. 

SOVIET  ACTIONS  BELO   AID 

"Actually  the  Soviet  Union  Is  primarily 
responsible  for  the  rapid  progress  made  In 
the  movement  for  a  United  Europe,"  he  said. 
"Russia  provided  the  western  EuroF>ean 
countries  with  a  COTnmon  danger  which  con- 
vinced them  that  their  main  hope  for  se- 
curity lay  in  the  formation  of  a  closely  knit 
federated  organization." 

The  Count  listed  the  prevention  of  war, 
the  creation  of  prosperity,  and  the  Insurance 
of  personal  liberty  as  the  basic  alms  of  the 
forthcoming  European  federation.  He  said 
the  organization  would  be.  In  effect,  an  eco- 
nomic, political,  and  cultural  union  of  na- 
tions. 

The  union,  he  said,  would  be  based  on  a 
common  foreign,  economic,  and  military 
policy  and  a  common  bill  of  rights.  In  or- 
der to  block  the  possibility  of  a  western 
European  dictatorship,  he  asserted,  the  ex- 
ectrtlve  branch  of  the  federation  would  not 
be  placed  In  the  hands  of  one  person,  but 
several  Individuals  representing  different 
nations. 

The  constitution  draft  for  the  federation, 
which  has  been  drawn  up  for  ratification  by 
the  nations  of  western  Europe,  he  said,  pro- 
vides for  a  democratic  selection  of  repre- 
senutives  to  the  organization. 

"Membership  in  the  federation's  house  of 
representatives."  he  declared,  "will  be  de- 
termined by  the  parliaments  of  member  na- 
tions. The  various  member  states  will  elect 
representatives  to  the  senate.  Both  legis- 
lative bouses  wUl  Join  in  selecting  the  execu- 
tive board  of  the  organization." 

Asked  if  Spain  would  be  permitted  to  Join 
the  union.  Count  Coudenhove  said  the 
Spcmish  Government  would  be  eligible  to 
apply  for  admission  as  soon  as  it  becomes 
democratic. 

(From  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune  of  April 
24.  1948) 

Untted  States   CoMMrnxE  To  Asx  FxocaAi. 

Union    of    Eueopi — Count    CotnawuovE- 

K^t^BfT  Aknounces  Forikation;  Fulbbigbt 

HxaoB  GROtn> 

Count  Richard  Coudenhove-Kalergl.  who 
has  labored  for  25  years  to  promote  a  federal 
tinlon  of  European  nations,  announced  yes- 
terday the  formation  of  the  American  Com- 
mittee for  a  Free  and  United  Europe  to  en- 
list American  support  of  his  project. 

The  committee  was  formally  constituted 
at  a  luncheon  In  the  New  York  University 
Faculty  Club.  22  Washington  Square  North, 
over  which  William  C.  Bullitt,  former  Am- 
bassador to  Prance,  presided.  Mr.  Bullitt 
was  named  vice  president  of  the  committee, 
and  Senator  J.  William  Fxn.BaicHT.  Demo- 
crat, of  Arkansas,  author  of  a  congressional 
resolution  endorsing  the  principle  of  Euro- 
pean federation,  will  be  president.  Former 
President  Herbert  Hoover  and  Senator  Bur- 
ton K.  Wheeler.  Democrat,  of  Montana,  will 
be  members  of  the  national  board. 

Count  Coudenhove-Kalergl  said  he  would 
leave  next  week  for  The  Hague  to  attend  a 
conference  on  European  federation  In  which 
members  of  the  parliaments  of  the  16  Mar- 
shall plan  nations  will  take  part,  along  with 
representatives  of  churches,  labor  unions, 
and  other  Interested  groups.  The  confer- 
ence, opening  May  7  under  the  honorary 
preeideucy  of  Wluston  Churchill,  will  be  fol- 


lowed by  a  meeting  of  the  cotmcll  of  the 

European  Parliamentary  Union  to  prepare  a 
draft  constitution  for  the  United  States  of 
Europe.  Work  on  the  constltuUon  will  be 
completed  at  a  convention  at  Interlaken, 
Switzerland,  September  8-11,  after  which  It 
will  be  submitted  to  the  governments  of  the 
nations  concerned. 

The  proposed  United  States  of  Europe  will 
provide  common  foreign,  economic,  and  mili- 
tary policies  for  Its  member  nations,  enforce 
a  common  bill  of  rights,  and  organize  a  mone- 
tary tinlon  and  a  single  currency.  Count 
Coudenhove-Kalergl  said.  Other  funcUons 
of  government  will  be  left  to  the  member 
nations,  which  will  reUln  political  inde- 
pendence while  sacrificing  part  of  their  sov- 
ereignty, he  said.  The  constitutional  con- 
vention will  decide  how  to  apply  this  division 
of  authority  to  the  practical  problems  of 
government. 

He  predicted  that  the  USE  would  he  set 
up  and  op>erating  within  a  year.  The  eco- 
nomic cooperation  of  the  16  Marshall  plan 
nations  and  the  military  alliance  of  the  five 
western-union  nations  are  preparing  the  way 
for  federation,  he  said. 

Members  of  the  national  board,  in  addi- 
tion to  Mr.  Hoover  and  Senator  Wheeler,  are 
as  follows: 

Representatives  Hale  Boggs.  Democrat,  of 
Louisiana,  and  Christian  A.  Herter.  Repub- 
lican, of  Massachusetts;  former  Representa- 
tive Clare  Soothe  Luce  and  former  Senator 
Robert  M.  La  Pollelte.  Jr.;  former  Ambassador 
John  W.  Davis:  William  J.  Donovan,  former 
Director  of  the  Office  of  Strategic  Services; 
James  A.  Farley,  former  Democratic  national 
chairman. 

Also,  Robert  P.  Patterson,  former  Secretary 
of  War;  Park  Commissioner  Robert  Mosea; 
Chancelor  Harry  Woodbum  Chase,  of  New 
York  University;  the  Very  Reverend  Robert 
I.  Gannon,  president  of  Fordham  University; 
Harry  D.  Oldeonse,  president  of  Brooklyn 
College;  George  N.  Shuster,  president  of 
Hunter  College:  Dr.  Stephen  Duggan.  director 
of  the  Institute  of  International  Education. 
Also,  Allen  Dulles,  president  of  the  Council 
on  Foreign  Relations:  Philip  D.  Reed,  presi- 
dent of  the  General  Electric  Co.;  Alice  Rooee- 
velt  Longworth;  H.  V.  Kaltenborn.  Dorothy 
Thompeon,  and  Norman  Thomas. 

The  executive  board  consists  of  George  E. 
Warren,  member  of  the  board  of  trustees  of 
Columbia  University,  chairman:  Richard  S. 
Chllds,  chairman  of  the  National  Municipal 
League,  vice  chairman;  Clayton  Prltchey. 
editor  of  the  New  Orleans  Item,  second  vice 
chairman;  Frederick  W.  Gchle,  vice  pr-sident 
of  Chase  National  Bank,  treasurer;  Prof. 
Arnold  J.  Zurcher.  New  York  University, 
secretary;  and  Prof.  John  Keur,  Brooklyn 
College,  assistant  secretary. 

The  committee  will  have  Its  headquarter? 
In  Mr.  Warren's  office  at  120  Broadway, 


Taft-Hartley  Act 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  LESINSKI 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  27.  1948 

Mr.  LESINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  following  radio  address 
which  I  made  over  Station  WWJ  In  De- 
troit. Mich.,  on  Monday.  April  26.  1948: 

Ladles  and  gentlemen  of  the  Detroit  area, 
at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks  on  AprU  12 
over  the  facillUes  of  this  station  I  promised 
to  devote  this  evening's  broadcast  to  the 
Taft-Hartley  Act,  because  U  Is  of  such  great 
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oKimately  1  year  ago  the  Congress  of 
led  States  was  In  the  midst  of  the 
0  irer  the  Taft-Hartley  Act.     This  leg- 
was  then  tha  first  order  of  business 
Republican  agenda.     Neglected   was 
leded    legislation    In    the    fields    of 
lousing,  education,  and  social  secu- 
Ai^tllBt>or  measures  were  the  majority's 
the  day. 

Hartley  Act  was  finally  passed 
President's  veto  and  In  face  of  the 
opposition    of    American    labor, 
anklng  Democratic  member  of  the 
ijibor  Committee.  I  am  proud  of  the 
I  led  the  oppoaltlon  In  the  fight  to 
Taft-Hartley   Act  off  the  statute 
I  voted  against  the  act  because,  aa 
itated.  It  was  designed  to  strike  a 
at  wage  earners,  to  waaken  their 
and  to  supprsaa  their  legit u 
I  pointed  out  that  the  pr«aar> 
it   labor's   bargaining   strength   waa 
to  tha  malnunanca  of  adequata 
^  power  among  wage  earners  and 
to  tha  economic  welfare  of  the  en- 
The  bitter  lesson  of  the  IBaO's 
's  Is  proof  enough  of  this  principle, 
the  debate  on  the  Taft-HarUey  Act 
that   while   Ita   sponsors    ranted 
power,  they  Itcenaad  the  powerful  to 
the  worklngman;  while  they  spoke 
the    concentration    of    Government 
they  created  an  agency  with  more 
k'er  labor  and  management  than  ever 
our  history:  while  they  condemned 
they  Imposed  administrative  re- 
.  nts'  on  the  National  Labor  Relations 
that  would  require  Its  staff  to  be  ex- 
threefold  and  substituted  two  sgen- 
one  existed  before;  and  while  they 
their  love  for   labor   they   placed 
s^amp  of  approval  on  government  by 
and   the   suppression   of    labor's 
rlghU. 
low  8  months  since  the  Taft-Hartley 
Into  effect.     What   has   been   the 
under  the  act  during  this  brief 
On  April  1  Senators  James  E   Mvh- 
Montana.  and  Clacdk  E.   Ptprra,  of 
and    Congressman     Acgustink    B. 
of  Pennsylvania,  and  myself,  mlnor- 
of  the  "Watchdog  Committee." 
I  report  reviewing  the  operations  of 
-Hartley    Act.     In    thU    report    we 
that  our  Investigation  compelled  us 
the  immediate  repeal  of  the 
void  serious  Injury  to  our  economy, 
this  recommendation  because  we 
meed   that   the  Taft-Hartley    Act 
:  esult  In  Industrial  unrest  and  would 
the    bargaining    power   of    wage 
And   we  stated:    "The  shopkeeper. 

businessman  In  each  community 

afcpreclate  the  extent  to  which  their 
prosperity  is  dependent  upon  In- 
peace    In    their    communities    and 
paj-ment  o?  a  living  wage  to  their 
Farmers   know   that   they    must 
upon  the  wage  earner  to  purchase  the 
their  produce.    Indeed,  the  economy 
■hole  country  Is  affected  by  the  ability 
to  obtain  a  fair  share  of  the  national 
for    Its    services.     This    ability,    we 
depends  upon  the  wage  earners'  bar- 
strength." 
fainted  out  also  that  "This  basic  eco- 
act  Is  not  new,  although  the  framers 
Taft-Hartley  Act  appear  to  have  re- 


weat 
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mei  nbers 


Tift 


reco  nmend 


of  the  other  conclusions  reached  by 

Inority  are  of  particular  Interest  and 

ince    to    the    American    public.      We 


Taft-Hartley  Act  has  not  resulted 
r^uctlon    In    the   number   of   strikes, 
contrary,  the  act  has  already  been 
cause  of  work  stoppages  through- 
country.     Moreover,  through  the  en- 
t  offered  to  antiunion  employers 
tikkmgh  the  justified  suspicion  and  re- 


Tie 


dlrict 


aentment  aroused  among  wage  earners,  the 
act  has  created  an  atmosphere  In  which 
friendly  bargaining  relations  cannot  survive, 
and  hss  laid  the  basis  for  future  Industrial 
unrest. 

2.  Kxperlence  with  the  restrictions  on 
union  security  agreements  has  already  re- 
vealed serious  defects.  These  restrictions 
have  resulted  In  widespread  resort  to  bootleg 
contracts  and  have  created  special  problems 
in  Industries  such  as  the  maritime  and 
building  trades  which  have  the  problem  of 
short-term  employment  and  high  turn-over 
from  one  employer  to  another. 

3.  The  tremendous  number  of  union-shop 
alactlcns  haa  impaired  the  ability  of  the 
Katlonal  Labor  Relations  Board  to  discharge 
lU  functions.  In  the  first  6  months  of  the 
act's  operation  alone,  over  7,700  rcquesU  for 
such  elections  were  filed  with  the  Labor 
Board. 

4.  Union-shop  elections  have  resulted  In 
an  extravagant  waste  of  taxpayers  money 
It  coats  approximately  40  cents  per  b*Uloi  to 
run  such  elections.  The  proposed  elections 
among  the  2,500.000  workers  In  the  building 
construction  Industry  alone  will  coat  tha 
taxpayer  over  11. 000 .000. 

5.  The  resulU  of  union-shop  elections  thus 
far  establish  the  fact  that  the  average  Amer- 
ican worker  Is  not  opposed  to  union  security 
agreements  as  the  sponsors  of  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Act  claimed.  In  almost  99  percent 
of  the  6.000  elections  already  conducted,  the 
union-shop  proposal  has  l)een  endorsed  by 
a  majority  of  the  eligible  employees.  What 
Is  equally  significant  and  impressive  Is  the 
fact  that  the  vote  In  favor  of  such  provisions 
was  In  excess  of  90  percent. 

6.  The  Increasing  backlog  of  Labor  Board 
cases  Is  seriously  delaying  the  expeditious 
settlement  of  disputes.  At  the  end  of 
March,  there  were  12.000  cases  awaiting  ac- 
tion by  the  Board.  This  fantastic  backlog 
of  cases  equals  the  total  number  of  cases 
filed  with  the  Labor  Board  In  an  entire  year 
under  the  Wagner  Act.  Obviously,  no  Gov- 
ernment agency  can  properly  and  efficiently 
deal  with  this  problem. 

Moreover,  lawsuits  do  not  contribute  to- 
ward peaceful  Industrial  relations.  As  the 
chairman  of  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Board  recently  observed — "a  successful  law 
suit,  prolonged  and  bitterly  fought,  leaves 
wounds  that  can  disturb  the  victor  as  much 
as  they  gall  the  vanquished.  In  the  long 
run.  also.  Government  will  either  lose  the 
confidence  or  gain  complete  control  over 
the  people  It  Is  supposed  to  serve.  If  It  Is 
forced  to  adjudicate  all  the  controversies 
between  Industry  and  labor." 

7.  The  existing  sweeping  prohibition 
against  secondary  boycotts  Is  restricting  le- 
gitimate trade-union  activities.  It  compels 
union  members  to  scab  against  their  own 
fellow  members  and  thus  contribute  toward 
their  self-destruction,  it  bars  unions  from 
taking  effective  action  against  secondary 
employers  whose  resources  are  being  used 
to  defeat  union  bargaining  demands. 

An  example  of  the  first  type  of  case  Is 
found  In  a  situation  which  recently  con- 
fronted the  International  Association  of  Ma- 
chinists. That  union  was  engaged  In  a 
strike  at  a  large  steel  mill.  The  mill.  In  order 
to  avoid  the  economic  consequences  of  the 
strike,  contracted  out  Its  work  to  four  other 
shops  which  were  under  agreement  with  the 
machinists.  Because  of  the  act's  prohibition 
Inst  secondsry  boycotts,  the  union's  mem- 
In  the  foiu  shops  were  required  to  work 
on  the  struck  work.  The  effect  of  the  pro- 
hibition In  this  situation  was  to  compel  the 
union's  own  members  to  lend  support  to  the 
employer   In  breaking  the  strike. 

8.  The  use  of  the  labor  Injunction  fully 
]\astifled  the  conclusion  that  the  era  of  gov- 
ernment by  Injimction  Is  being  revived.  All 
the  Injunctions  except  one.  obtained  by  the 
Labor  Board's  general  counsel,  thus  far  have 
been  obtained  against  labor  organizations. 
These  Injunctions  In  many  Instances  hava 


been  used  to  curb  proper  trade-union  actl^^- 
tles.  Their  us«  haa  weakened  the  union's 
hands  at  the  bargaining  table. 

This  development  Is  of  the  greatest  Uq- 
portance.  It  constitutes  one  of  the  meat 
serious  threats  to  trade-unions  and  to  Indus- 
trial peace  In  this  country.  It  Ignores  50 
years  of  experience  which  have  shown  that 
the  labor  Injunction  leads  to  Industrial  un- 
rest and  destroys  the  wage  earners"  confi- 
dence In  our  courts. 

9.  The  act  la  already  being  used  to  hariiss 
unions  with  litigation.  An  example  of  tills 
u-se  Is  the  case  of  the  International  Typo- 
graphical Union.  Thus  far,  18  charges  hf.ve 
been  filed  with  the  Labor  Board  against  tils 
one  union;  9  complaints  Issued;  4  adminis- 
trative hearings  held;  1  sweeping  Injunction 
Issued  by  the  court;  and  2  damage  suits  fi  ed 
In  the  clvU  courU.  Obviously,  the  defense 
of  these  many  suiu  Is  a  threat  to  the  flntJi- 
clal  well-being  of  the  union. 

10.  The  enlargement  of  the  meaning  of 
coercion  to  a  point  where  It  now  Includes 
legitimate  trade-union  activities  confirms 
the  fear  that  this  provision,  when  applied  to 
fabor  organizations,  would  provide  a  weajon 
for  improper  Interference  with  labor's  leg  tl- 
mate  concerted  activities. 

11.  Final  y.  the  members  of  the  minority  of 
the  watchdog  committee  condemned  :he 
falfure  of  the  Republican  msjorlty  to  tike 
immediate  steps  to  repeal  the  prohibition 
against  union  political  activity.  We  believe 
this  action  necessary  in  order  to  prevent  :he 
continued  Invasion  of  constitutional  rights. 

The  prohibition  against  union  political 
expenditures  has  already  been  declared  un- 
constitutional by  the  Federal  district  court. 
Its  defecu  have  been  widely  recognized  lot 
only  by  Democrats,  but  by  Republicans.  In 
view  of  the  general  recognition  of  the  defects 
of  this  provision,  the  failure  of  the  Repub- 
lican majority  to  take  Immediate  action  In 
the  Congress  Is  Inexcusable.  This  failure 
permits  only  one  conclusion:  That  the  Re- 
publicans seek  to  tie  the  hands  of  labor  In 
the  elections  this  fall. 

Since  August  22,  1947,  the  effective  dat<f  of 
the  Taft-Hartley  Act,  Republicans  and  miny 
employers  have  been  flooding  the  cour  try 
with  propaganda  In  an  effort  to  sell  this  anti- 
labor  legislation  to  the  American  wage  ear:ier. 
The  radio,  the  newspaper,  and  even  cartoons 
are  being  used  In  this  drive.  This  campf  Ign 
Is  a  significant  refiectlon  on  the  Republicans' 
absurd  claim  that  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  was 
Intended  to  benefit  the  American  wage 
earner.  If  this  were  so,  there  would  be  no 
need  to  spend  thousands  of  dollars  for  pre  pa- 
ganda  to  convince  the  wage  earner.  The  act 
would  speak  for  Itself.  The  act  dues  speak  for 
Itself,  and  It  tells  an  entirely  different  s'ory 
than  the  one  the  Republicans  would  tave 
you  believe. 

There  Is  much  more  to  say  on  the  subject 
of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act — but  my  tlm«'  Is 
limited.  I  want  to  stress  this  fact  In  con- 
clusion. The  only  way  to  have  true  and 
free  collective  bargaining  In  this  country 
Is  to  maintain  equality  of  bargaining  power 
between  labor  and  management.  A  veak 
union,  like  a  single  employee,  cannot  stand 
up  to  concentrated  capital  and  get  his  Just 
share  of  the  goods  produced.  When  vage 
earners  fall  to  get  the  necessary  purchasing 
power  the  economy  of  the  whole  cou  itry 
suffers. 

The  Wagner  Act  recognized  this  fbct  and 
sought  to  correct  the  Inequality  In  barg  lin- 
ing power  between  labor  and  capital.  The 
Taft-Hartley  Act  would  upset  this  equality— 
at  a  time  that  the  Justice  Department  re- 
ports "the  concentration  of  economic  power 
In  American  Industry  today  Is  at  the  hig.iest 
point  since  the  passage  of  the  Sherman  Anti- 
trust Act"  In  1890  and  at  a  time  that  Indus- 
try Is  making  the  greatest  peacetime  profits 
In  Its  history. 

The  Taft  Hartley  Act  Ignores  a  century  of 
experience  In  labor-management  relation*  In 
this  country.     It  rejects  the  basic  principle 
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that  the  Nation's  economy  and  a  free  col-  The   bold   assurance   with   which  Stassen  date  soared  In  November  1M6,  when  he  was 

lectlve  bargaining  system  requires  that  labor  operates  Is  Ulustrated  by  a  step  he  took  Im-  reelected  Governor  of  New  York  by  a  700,000- 

be  able  to  deal  with  management  on  equal  mediately  after  his  thumping  victories  In  the  vote  majority, 

terms.  Wisconsin  and  Nebraska  primaries.  how  thtt  bank 

Because  I  was  convinced  that  the  Taft-  It  has  just  come  to  light  that  after  those  rj^^  latest  Institute  survey  on  candidate 

HarUey  Act  would  Injure  the  welfare  of  this  primaries  Stassen  sent  telegr.ams  to  the  three  popularity  covered  the  period  from  April  9 

country,  I  fought  against  its  passage.     Be-  New   York   lieutenants   of   Gov.   Thomas   E.  ^^  ^pj.jj  j^     since  some  of  the  Interviewing 

cause  I  am  convinced  that  the  Taft-Hartley  Dewey  and  to  a  Taft  leader  In  Texas.  ^^^    ^^^^    ^^^^    ^^   ^^^    Nebraska    primary 

Act.   If  permitted  to  continue   as   law.  will  He  proposed  that  the  three  contenders  get  ^p^.^  jg    ^^^  present  poll  results  do  not  re- 

eventually    result    In    serious    harm    to    the  together  for  a  conference  designed  to  pro-  q^^^  ^^^  J^^J  effect  of  voter-reaction  to  Stas- 

Amerlcan  wage  earner  and  to  the  Nation's  mote  party  welfare  In  the  November  election.  ^^^.^  victory  in  Nebraska.    The  coast-to-coast 

economy,   I   wUl    continue   to   fight   for   Its  The  offer  was  rejected  by  Dewey's  men.  standings    of    the    various    candidates    were 

repeal  Stassen  insists  he  was  not  trying  to  arrange  found  to  be  as  follows  among   voters  who 

I  thank  you  and  good  evening:  »  political  deal  before  the  convention.    That,  classify  themselves  as  Republicans: 

of  course,  was  the  Interpretation  the  Dewey  '                                                     percent 

_^__^_____  people  placed  upon  his  telegrams.  stiuaiPn                                                                31 

To  the  conUary.  Stassen  says,  he  simply       ?^I^ 29 

e»           ,    o        I     •»_  ^a«  following  a  custom  he   established   In       iv;Il:z:"' ~ ig 

Statsen's  Populanty  MlnnesoU.    There,  whenever  he  won  a  prl-       ^f^^^l^^' JJ 

mary  contest,  he  Immediately   invited   the       v^aenoerg _ xv 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS  ^f  e»^  ^'f^^l'Z^Tdn.^^"  ^'"^  warr;ir:i"::i":i"i"i":i-::~:::::::::  2 

him  about  the  November  campwilgu.  M.rtin                                                                    1 

^'  Stassen's  ImpUcatlon  Is  that  Nebraska  and       ^r^^r" o 

HON    W    HOWF^  MFADE  Wisconsin  have  made  hUn  the  leading  con-       «ocnoico _ — — 

nun.   fT.  nUTfbJ  nitnuE.  tender  for  the  Republican  nomination.   That.  The  last  previous  poll,  reported  March  38. 

or  itx>rrt«:KT  qj  course,  conulns  more  affront  to  the  Dewey  ahowed  the  candidates  as  follows  In  terms 

IN  THE  HOUSI  OF  RKPRKSENTATIVB3  and  Taft  people  than  would  a  proposal  for  of  popularity  among  the  GOP  rank  and  file: 

T-      ^        A.^ii  97    iQia  •  preconventlon  deal.  Percent 

TUesaay.  Apru  n,  i»«a  ^he  Stassen  assurance  Is  Increased  by  yes-       Dewey 84 

Mr  MEADE  of  Kentucky.    Mr.  Speak-  terday's  Gallup  poll  figures.    In  them,  he  has       MacArthur - 19 

•r    v*«t^rrtftv  a  .itatpment  was  made  by  Gorged  to  the  front  for  the  first  time  in  the       stassen _ 16 

er.  yesterday  a  statement  was  maaeoy  ^^^  ^  ^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^  announced   his      vandenberg 13 

the  distinguished  gentleman  froin  Ohio  ^gidentiai  candidacy.                                       Taft     !!l! W 

[Mr.  Bender]  to  the  effect  that  Harold  Although  stassen's  Gallup  poll  lead  over      warren - 3 

E.  Stassen  would  be  defeated  in  Ohio  by  Dewey    U   smaU— 31    percent   for   him.    and       Martin 1 

Senator  Robert  Taft.     It  has  taken   a  29  for  Dewey— it  is  the  first  time  the  Mlnne-       saltonstall 1 

great  deal  of  courage  on  the  part  of  Mr.  sote  candidate  has  led  all  others.                      No  choice 2 

Stassen  to  enter  this  race  against  Senator  bas  aw  advantagx  Three  important  qualifications  need  to  be 

Taft  in  his  home  State.    It  was  only  after  Added  to  the  Wisconsin  and  Nebraska  out-  emphasized  In  respect  to  this  and  all  polls 

a  great  demand  by  so  many  Ohio  voters  come,  the  poll  figures  give  stassen  a  psycho-  dealing  with  preconventlon  candidate  pop- 

that  Mr.  Sta.sscn  enter  the  Primary  there  logical  advantage  over  Tarr  in  the  Ohio  con-  ularigr^^^^^^               ^^^^  ^  ^^^  ^  ^^_ 

tiiat  he  consented  to  ^ecome  a  cand  date  ^gj^^^iy    ^  tLrsUrfite  showing  by  stassen  cast  primary  results  in  any  one  State,  for  the 

in  Jl  of  Ohio  s  districts  ana  to  put  lorin  j^  ^^^^  g^^^^  would  be  beneficial  to  him  in  obvious   reason  that  differences  of  opinion 

1  /candidate    in    the    delegate-at-large  j^j,  ghow-down  fight  with  Dewey  in  the  Ore-  exist  between  sections  of  the  country,  and 

election.  gon  primary  May  21.  even  between  States  within  the  same  sections. 

It  appears  from  reports  received  from  stassen  already  has  left  the  Ohio  scene.  The  three  open  primaries  held  to  date,  in 

Qualified  and  unbiased  observers  in  Ohio  flying  to  Oregon  for  one  speech  there  tomok-  New   Hampshire,  Wisconsin,   and   Nebraska, 

fhnt  th*>  Rtfl<;spn  steam  roller   motivated  row  night.    He  returns  to  the  East  Immedl-  have  all  shown  different  results,  and  dem- 

that  the  btassen  steani  ^°''"; "^°";^^;°  ^tely  after  that  speech.    He  will  not  be  back  onstrate  why  It  is  hnposslble  to  apply  a  na- 

by  the  wiU  of  the  great  American  people  »^  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^  3    ^^^  ^^y  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^.^^^  ^^^^  ^  ^  ^^^^^^  g^^,  election. 

will  continue  on  in  the  great  State  of  election.  2.  Candidate  popularity  must  be  assessed 

Ohio.  Dewey   Is   taking   no   chances   on   a   last-  ^th  two  considerations  in  mind.    The  ques- 

Mr.  Robert  L.  RlggS,  ace  reporter  and  minute  Oregon  campaign,  as  he  did  in  Wis-  ^jon  is  not  simply  what  a  man's  popularity 

widely    known    political    observer,    has  consin  and  Nebraska.    He  will  fly  to  Oregon  ig  within  his  own  party,  but  also  what  his 

been    covering    the    campaign    of    both  Saturday  lor  a  3-week  campaign  in  that  and  probable  vote-getting  strength  might  be  if  he 

o*„^r.„«   «„,4  'r.i-.i  in  nhlfi      Hp  rpnnrts  other  Western  States.  became  the  party's  crfBcial  nominee  running 

Stassen  and  Taft  J"  0*^o_^».!,J^P°?^^^  Taft.  still  irritated  that  he  has  to  spend  i^st  the  opposing  party. 

as  follows  m  an  article  appearing  in  his  ^^^  ^j^^  campaigning  in  his  own  State  m-  so^e  Republicans,  who  are  far  down  in  the 

newspaper,  the  Louisville  Couner-Jour-  ,^g^  qj  directing  his  party  program  in  the  jjg^  j^  ^^^g  ^j  popularity  within  their  own 

nal.  tmder  date  of  April  26,  1948:  senate,    win    devote    next   week   to   touring  party,  show  up  very  well  when  pitted  against 

Stassen    Camp's    Confidenck    Growtnc    in  Oh'o  by  bus,  airplane,  and  automobile.  President  Truman  and  Henry  Wallace  in  a 

OHIO— Backers  Wish  He  d  Entekeo  Bicceb  His  wife,  Mrs.  Martha  Taft.  the  more  er-  ..^j^j  ^^^^,.     senator  Vandenberg,  for  ex- 

gLjiT*  fectlve  campaigner  of  the  two,  will  pound  ^mple,  runs  virtually  as  strong  a  lace  against 

(By  Robert  L  Rlggs)  a^'^F  °^  ^^  0^^°  Itinerary  of  her  owm  untU  Truman  as  does  either  Dewey  or  Stassen  in 

CLEVELAND,  April  25.-The  scent  of  victory  elecUon  day.  ^^e    latest    Institute    trial    heats,    reported 

Is  ao  strong  In  the  nostrils  of  Harold  E.  Reference  was  made  In  part  to  the  April  11. 

stassen's  supporters  that  they  now  are  say-  Gallup  poll.     It  might  be  well  to  quote  convention  dbcidcs 

Ing  their  champion  has  made  only  one  mis-  ^^le  report  of  Dr   George  Gallup  in  full:  The  popularity  rating  within  the  ranks  of 

take  m  Ohio.  ,^        .^     »      .     i„     ,jr„  \    <-^„..«..r  Tr^„rr,oi  the  Republican  Party  do  not  and  cannot  re- 

Hls  error,  they  say,  was  in  entering  candi-  I  From  the  Louisville  (Ky^)    Courier-Journal  ^^^^  ^  candidate's  voting  strength  among  In- 

dates  for  only  23  of  the  State's  national  con-  o^  April  ^a.  ia48|  dependent  voters  and  among  those  voters  who 

ventlon    delegates    Instead    of   filing    a   full  Stassen    Edges   Dtwet   and   Takes   Lead   in  may  g^jft  from  the  Democratic  Party— two 

slate  of  53.  PopxjLARrrT  Among  the  Republicans  groups  who  may  very  well  decide  the  1948 

So  encouraging  Is  the  news  they're  recelv-  (By  George  Gallup)  election.                                                              j^. 

!ng  from  the   11   congressional  districts  In  PRrNcrroN    N    J     April  24 —Following  his  3.  The  final  selection  of  the  nominee  ttf 

which  Stassen  delegates  are  entered  that  his  yj^tory  in  the  Wisconsin  and  Nebraska  pri-  head  the  Republican  ticket  rests  solely  with 

supporters  heslUte  to  accept  it  as  true.  niarles    Harold  E   Stassen  for  the  first  time  the  convention  delegates  who  will  meet  in 

But  they  are  working  themselves  into  a  i^enda  the  list  of  Republican  hopefuls  In  na-  Philadelphia  June  21.    Delegates  are  free  to 

sute  of  mind  to  believe  that  all  22  district  ^j^^^j  popularity  within  the  ranks  of  GOP  choose  any  man  they  want,  regardless  of  the 

candidates    and    the    one    delegate-at-large  ^^^^g  ^^e  latest  American  Institute  of  Pub-  man's  popularity  with  RepubUcan  voters, 

candidate   pledged   to   SUssen   will   win   in  jj^.  opinion  survey  finds.  Hence  institute  poll  results  on  candidate 

the  primary  election  a  week  from  Tuesday.  stassen's  margin  of  lead  today  Is,  however,  popularity  In  no  way  constitute  a  forecast 

aEST  BixoNG  TO  TAFT  a  naTTow  one,  with  Dewey  close  on  his  heels,  of  the  outcome  of  the  nominating  conven- 

r4n«tt"«.'^8S'nrn.^^rS?ur,,  Tt."."                  /  ,o«,n.P«s,<..ntU,prUn.r,b«or.t«.con. 

ttty  had  conteitrt  every  delegate  Mat  they  Btaaaen's  victory  In  the  two  prlmarte.  has  ventlon^          ^.,^,,„,    n,„,   ,„   ,<,u„a 

m^aMl  have  left  the  Ohio  fayorlw  aon  »lth  booatea    hla   national   popularity   rating   In  In   today  a   balloting,   "'''    •" .J"™" 

i's-Si.rr.Tn^on"-"'^'^  ^^i^^-^^^'^^  ris.Sn-rd"Sdr"^s^".ss^ 
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In  the  cJMt  central  lectlon  m  a  whole,  Dewey 
8ti  aaen  were  running  about  even  In 
popular  ty.  In  the  west  central  area  and  In 
the  far  Weat,  which  Includes  the  Rocky 
Mountan  States.  StaMen  leada  Dewey. 
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WIm  Won  the  War? 


or 


HON.  ARTHUR  G.  KLEIN 

or    NEW    TOaK 

IN  tHz  house  op  representatives 

Tuesday.  April  27.  1948 

Mr.  KLEIN.    Mr.  Speaker,  the  final 
to  Adolf  Hitler  took  place  yes- 
when  the  White  Hoitse  shame- 
announced  that  two  Nazi  sabo- 
lad  been  secrctLv  spirited  to  Ger- 
and  there  turned  loose  to  pass  on 
:  PC  rets  of  spying  to  a  new  genera- 
Nazi  aggressors. 
less  than  8  years  ago  that  these 
Criminals,    trained    in    the    spy 
of  the  German  gangster  govern- 
sneaked  into  the  United  States, 
on  Long  Island  in  the  dead  of 
ntent  on  crippling  Americas  in- 
arsenal. 

were  rples — enemy  spies. 
Caiight,  they  squealed  like  the  rats 
they    ire.  and  their  six  fellow  plotters 
were   ?xccuted.    Today  these  same  rats 
are  ffee  in  Germany,  subject  only  to 
controls  by  the  American  military 

ider 

Speaker.  American  citizens  whose 

<|rlme  it  was  to  carry  out  the  noble 

of  democracy  of  our  Constitution 

ibeclaration  of  Indapindeoce  have 

larrled  from  Goveni«Mit  service. 

by  public  charges  they  had  no 

to  answer,   reduced  to  poverty 

race.     Hardly  a  voice  has  been 

in  their  defense. 

these    two    vicious    Nazi    spies, 

of  a  depraved  government  with 

we  were  locked  in  mortal  combat. 

and  free,  aided  by  the  com- 

might  of  the  Department  of  Jus- 

ahd  the  National  Defense  Estabttife- 


Mr 

only 
dreani 
and 
been 
crucified 
chanqe 
and 
rai5e< 
Yet 
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whicl 
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Speaker.  I  ask;  and  the  families 
million  brave  Americans  killed  or 
._  in  war  ask:  and  15.000.000  vet- 
of  war  wifch  Hitlerlsm  and  fascism 
Yho  won  the  war? 


Uaivcrsal  Military  Trainiof 


IN 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  SID  SIMPSON 

or  iiiiwoia 
rHE  HOUSE  or  BMnUBENTAllvM& 
Monday.  April  26,  1948 


Mr 

er.  u 
the 
torla 
Ucan 

Vttt 


SIMPSON  ol  Illinois.     Mr.  Speak 
wilder  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In 
3ECCID,  I  Include  the  following  edi 

from  the  Pike  County  (111.)  Repub- 

of  April  21.  1948: 

MtTST    WOT    BICOMB    AMMBSCAM    UkW 

Leth  be  honeet  about  It  and  call  it  by  Its 
tight  nam*— conacrlptlon. 


Militarists  try  to  polish  It  and  hide  the 
worm  at  the  core  by  caUlng  It  UMT  (uni- 
versal mUltary  training). 

The  Army  and  Navy  are  trying  to  sell  It  to 
American  customers  under  utterly  false  pre- 
tenses. They  are  wrongfully  usmg  taxpay- 
«rs'  money  In  an  effort  to  sell  spurious  goods 
to  tlMM  same  taxpayers.  Porrestal  for  one 
has  brazenly  admitted  this  Illegal  use  of  tax- 
payers' money.     He  should  be  Impeached. 

Let's  examine  thta  wormy  fruit  the  mUl- 
tarUU  In  thU  country  are  trying  to  sell  us. 
Let's  go  to  the  core  of  It  and  expose  the  ugly 
worm  In  It. 

Conscription  has  never  prevented  a  war 
The  militarists  lie  when  they  say  It  Is  a  war 
preventive.  We  challenge  them  to  show  one 
toU  of  truth  m  what  they  ssy. 

For  150  years  the  nations  of  Europe  have 
wasted  their  substance  on  conscription  with- 
out preventing  s  single  war.  We  call  hUtory 
to  witness  In  support  of  this  statement. 

Militarists  try  to  fool  the  people  by  assert- 
in;?  that  UMT  would  make  for  national  secu- 
rity. We  challenge  that  statement  snd  assert 
to  the  contrary  that  It  would  make  for  na- 
tional insecurity. 

Nations  with  conscription  usually  are  the 
losers  m  a  war.  Nations  without  It  are  usu- 
ally the  winners.  There's  good  reason  for 
that 

The  only  area  of  the  earth  where  so-called 
universal  military  training  has  t>een  tried  la 
the  Continent  on  which  all  the  major  wars 
have  been  fought.  Historical  facts  suggest 
that  conacrlptlon  la  an  Invlter  and  not  a  pre- 
vtnter  of  wars. 

Congress  Is  unjtwtly  compelling  Americans 
at  this  time  to  send  billions  out  of  our  hus- 
bandry to  governments  that  have  squandered 
and  exhausted  their  own  substances  by  con- 
acrlptlon and  Its  inevitable  results. 

It  seems  strange  that  a  system  so  thor- 
oughly hated  and  despised  by  our  ancestors 
who  fled  from  It.  a  system  that  drove  many 
of  them  to  brave  the  dangers  of  the  stormy 
North  Atlantic  to  escape  It.  a  system  linked 
In  every  texttxwk  as  a  contributing  factor  to 
war.  can  be  foisted  upon  this  Nation  as  a 
measure  for  peace.  Is  the  age  of  reason  en- 
tirely extinct? 

It  is  estimated  thst  this  so-called  universal 
mUltary  training  will  cost  Ki.OOO.OOO.OOO  a 
year  to  build  up  the  same  kind  of  system  In 
otir  country  that  Is  costing  us  other  billions 
to  prop  up  foreign  governments  that  have 
exhausted  themselves  by  reason  of  It.  Does 
that  make  sense? 

Think  of  what  two  billions  a  year  could  do 
for  us  In  constructive  Irwtead  of  destructive 
tmdertaklngs. 

There  are  those  so  iKild  and  so  adverse  to 
truth  as  to  urge  tliat  conscription  of  youth 
Into  mUltary  camps  U  a  character  buUder. 
There  are  those  who  extol  It  for  Its  alleged 
educational  values.  Its  self-dlsclpllne  values. 
Its  health  values.  Its  crime-prevention  values. 
Let's  give  a  moment's  thought  to  these  per- 
varslons.  Let's  ask  ourselves  one  simple 
question.  IX  we  were  going  to  spend  $2,000.- 
000.000  for  these  purposes,  would  we  choose 
mUltary  camps  for  the  purpose?  Wouldn't 
th«  mlliury  camps  be  the  least  likely  agency 
we  would  pick  for  the  Job? 

They  tell  us  It  makes  for  national  security. 
Are  we  ready  to  desert  the  wisdom  of  Patrick 
Henry  who  said  that  he  knew  of  but  one  way 
to  Judge  the  future  and  that  la  by  the  past? 
All  the  history  cf  the  past  Is  against  what 
the  mllltarlsu  aay. 

That  tb»  proposed  system  make*  for  Inse- 
cxirtty  Instead  of  security  u  truer  today  than 
ever  before. 

It  would  deaden  the  Nation's  capacity  and 
ahrlvel  Ita  financing  for  scientific  concentra- 
tion In  preparation  for  any  future  war  that. 
IX  It  should  come,  will  be  a  war  of  the  acl- 
•ncM  and  in  which  ■lamrt  mxmim  would 
have  no  place  except  for  maas  daatmctlon. 

It  would  waste  time  and  money  in  giving 
Inadequate  training  for  aU  when  only  a  amall 


percenUge  would  need  this  kind  of  training 
In  any  war  of  the  future. 

It  would  absorb  professional  officers  who 
should  be  giving  their  time  to  perfecting 
intelligence  and  scientific  services.  It  would 
faU  entirely  to  traUi  technicians  who  wUi 
be  the  most  needed  In  any  future  war. 

More  than  all  else,  this  proposed  plan 
would  give  us  a  false  lense  of  security  and 
strength.  Just  as  It  has  the  defeated  na- 
tions of  the  past.  This  expensive  delusion 
has  always  led  nations  to  an  oslrlch-bllnd 
exposure  and  they  have  InvarUbly  paid  the 
penalty. 

A  million  of  the  Nation's  youths  In  mili- 
tary training  would  take  the  time  of  some 
100.000  professional  military  men  who  coud 
t)e  better  engaged  in  scientific  and  intelli- 
gence fields  It  Is  estimated  that  It  would 
take  230.C00  to  operate  UMT. 

So  far  as  preparedness  Is  concerned,  we 
would  vastly  weaken  ourselves  If  we  drained 
off  3  out  of  every  10  professional  officers  to 
spend  their  time  training  boys  in  elemen- 
tary military  routine.  And  suppose  war 
should  come.  Are  we  to  believe  that  we 
would  call  up  these  few-months-trained 
boys  rather  than  recall  the  ablest  fighting 
team  history  has  ever  seen?  The  error  of 
such  reasoning  la  apparent  to  everyone,  and 
Is  most  obvious  to  the  veterans  themselvaa 
We  have  drawn  freely  In  this  editorial  on 
the  findings  of  John  Henry  Martin,  former 
consultant  to  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  who 
in  a  recent  Issue  of  Look  magazine  presented 
the  most  conv'nclng  expose  we  have  yet 
seen  of  the  fnlsltles  and  absurdities  Incident 
to  the  claim  that  UMT  Is  the  answer  to  na- 
tional security  and  preparedness.  Mr.  Mar- 
tin's military  analysis  of  UMT  was  presented 
under  the  title.  "The  case  against  universal 
mUltary  training." 

In   concluding  bis   analysis  of   UMT,   Mr. 
Martin  says: 

"Universal  military  training  Is  an  unsound 
proposal.    It  must  not  become  American  law.** 


Internationai  Information  and  Educational 
Activities  of  the  State  Department 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  TABER 

or  NIW   TOKX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRESENTA-nVES 

Tuesday.  April  27.  1948 

Mr.  TABER.  Mr.  Speaker,  over  a  year 
ago.  Members  of  Congress  had  assur- 
ances from  high  places — to  be  specific, 
from  Secretary  of  State  Marshall  him- 
self— that  undesirable  employees  roost- 
ing on  the  State  Department  roles  would 
l>e  dismissed.  I,  personally,  was  told 
that  competent  men  would  be  placed  in 
charge  of  the  internationai  Information 
and  educational  activities.  Subsequently, 
members  of  the  House  Appropriations 
Committee  were  led  to  believe  that  there 
would  be  a  complete  reorganization  and 
streamlining  of  the  Department  and  that, 
especially  in  its  Infcrmational  activities 
the  Department  would  seek  to  promote 
mutual  understanding  between  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States  and  those  of 
other  countries  and  to  correct  misunder- 
standings abroad  about  the  United 
States. 

It  has  been  definitely  established  that 
the  Assistant  Secretary  of  Slate  for  Pub- 
lic Affairs  has  full  authority  delegated  to 
him  by  the  8ecr*tory  of  State  to  clean  cut 
inefficient  pmonnel.  to  get  nd  of  the 
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loafers  and  deadhead  employees,  to  fire 
those  workers  who  have  been  or  are  aflU- 
lated  with  organizations  and  groups 
listed  as  subversive  by  the  authorized  in- 
vestigative branches  of  the  Congress  and 
Government.  The  old  alibi  of  '"not  being 
able  to  fire  incompetent  or  subversives 
because  of  civil  service  red  tape"  will  not 
work.  It  has  been  established  clearly 
and  definitely  that  under  special  legisla- 
tion the  State  Department  can  fire  any 
member  of  its  force  at  any  time,  with  or 
without  cause,  and  Is  not  bound  by  the 
cumbersome  and  delaying  tactics  of  the 
Presidents  Executive  order. 

It  is  less  than  a  month  ago  that  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  revealed  the 
appalling  Inefficiency  and  Incredible 
duplication  of  effort  In  the  State  Depart- 
ment. It  brought  to  the  attention  of  the 
House  the  numerous  subversive  elements 
at  work  within  the  Department — men 
and  women  whose  records  proved  beyond 
any  reasonable  doubt  that  they  are  work- 
ing against  the  welfare  of  this  country 
and  who.  evidently,  are  being  protected 
In  their  jobs  by  men  in  high  place.s  In 
this  administration.  I  charged  at  that 
time  and  I  charge  again  today  that  there 
are  men  in  the  State  Department  respon- 
sible for  the  screening  of  employees  for 
loyalty  and  security  who  are  not  fitted  for 
their  jobs,  and  who  are  not  protecting  the 
interests  of  this  country  in  these  critical 
days.  So  far  as  I  know,  little  or  nothing 
has  been  done  to  improve  or  correct  this 
situation,  either  by  Secretary  Marshall  or 
his  key  subordinates. 

I  can  reveal  at  this  time,  however,  that 
as  a  direct  result  of  our  persistent  prob- 
ing and  exposures,  several  of  the  most 
dangerous  security  risks  have  been  sep- 
arated from  the  Departments  pay  rolls, 
notably  one  key  employee  In  the  Inter- 
national Broadcasting  Division.  I  have 
been  reliably  informed  that  others  are  in 
the  process  of  being  fired.  This  is  very 
significant  In  view  of  the  vehement  de- 
nials which  followed  our  revelations.  It 
is  a  late  stait  and  much  damage  has  been 
done,  but  better  late  than  never.  I  hope 
it  Is  the  beginning  of  a  trend. 

We  have  been  unusually  patient  with 
Secretary  Marshall.  Since  he  took  office, 
he  has  had  ample  time  and  opportunity 
to  fire  the  chiselers  and  hire  some  com- 
petent, loyal  Americans  to  help  him  clean 
house.  Had  he  done  so  when  we  first  ad- 
vised him  to  reconvert  the  State  Depart- 
ment Into  a  thoroughly  American  institu- 
tion we  would  not  have  the  spectacle  of 
Members  of  Congress  having  to  check 
over  the  Incredible  drivel  which  the  De- 
partment foists  on  the  world  as  the  Voice 
of  America. 

It  was  developed  In  our  hearings  that 
these  scripts  are  prepared  under  contract 
by  commercial  broadcasting  companies. 
One  would  suppose  that  with  millions  of 
dollars  made  available  to  the  Department 
f  >r  the  administration  and  production  of 
the  Voice  of  America,  these  scripts  would 
be  carefully  checked  for  policy  and  con- 
tent.  But  such  is  not  the  case,  the  reason 
being  the  age-old  bureaucratic  excuse  of 
insufficient  personnel— never,  of  course, 
an  adml.ssion  of  inefficient  personnel. 

With  184  high-salaried  persons  em- 
ployed In  the  International  Broadcasting 
Division,  we  are  told  that  the  commer- 
cially written  scripts  are  not  reviewed  be- 
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fore  broadcast  because  of  lack  of  person- 
nel. Included  In  this  staff  are  20  edito- 
rial  assistants  State  Department'  offi- 
cials testified  that  there  are  132  fifteen- 
minute  scripts  submitted  to  them  each 
day,  many  of  which  are  prepared  from 
the  same  basic  text.  I  do  not  know  of 
any  business  office  that  could  not  handle 
such  an  assignment  with  that  number  of 
employees  on  hand. 

On  March  10, 1948.  Assistant  Secretary 
for  Public  Affairs  George  V.  Allen  ap- 
peared before  our  subcommittee  and  gave 
every  indication  that  he  would  take  seri- 
ously the  recommendations  we  made  to 
him.  I  sincerely  hope  he  will  follow 
through.  Upon  being  questioned  about  a 
sample  broadcast  placed  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  of  March  4,  he  described  it 
as  a  very  trivial  broadcast.  "Trivial"  was 
hardly  the  correct  description.  The 
broadcast  was  one  of  a  series  sent  to  my 
office  for  perusal  by  the  State  Depart- 
ment. By  no  stretch  of  the  Imagination 
could  any  be  termed  "first  rate."  A  few 
could  squeeze  into  the  second-rate  clas- 
sification. The  great  majority,  however, 
consist  of  such  trashy  jargon  that  they 
are  an  Insult  to  any  listener,  whether  he 
be  in  the  Congo  or  Chicago. 

One  could  almost  suspect  the  writers  of 
this  twaddle  of  a  Machiavellian  plot  to 
ridicule  the  American  people  and  present 
them  to  the  rest  of  the  world  as  morons 
and  neurotics. 

At  a  time  when  people  the  world  over 
are  crying  for  food,  clothing,  and  shelter, 
the  State  Department  broadcasts  a  trav- 
elog of  Insipid  chatter  over  whether  or 
not  beet  sugar  is  red.  It  dribbles  away 
expensive  air  time  describing  a  spectacle 
in  the  great  State  of  Wyoming,  not  Its 
scenic  wonders  or  virile  citizens,  but 
Indian  girls,  feathered  and  naked,  ready- 
ing for  a  foot  race;  $10  on  the  one  with 
the  blue  handkerchief.  I  bet  thit  made 
a  great  hit  with  overseas  listeners. 

Beamed  to  the  Spanish-speaking  world 
at  a  time  when  the  State  Department 
should  have  been  on  its  toes  alerting  the 
South  American  Nations  to  the  proposed 
Communist-inspired  sabotage  of  the 
Pan-American  Conference,  we  find  this 
scintillating  dialog: 

Narrator.  There  was  a  time  when  all  the 
inhabitants  of  Cheyenne  were  outlaws.  In- 
cluding the  mayor. 

Voice.  I  suppose  he  was  elected  by  his  own 
gang,  like  In  the  movies. 

Narrator.  Of  course,  the  laws  of  the  State, 
even  to  this  day,  forbid  the  treasiirer  general 
to  serve  more  than  4  years. 
Voice.  Why? 

Narrator.  The  governing  officials  In  those 
days  gave  a  very  original  and  very  human  ex- 
planation: Everyone  has  the  right  to  get 
rich,  but  anyone  who  cannot  do  It  In  4  years, 
should  look  for  some  other  business. 

The  script  goes  on  to  describe  some 
two-gun  johnnies  hanging  around  a  rail- 
road station.  This,  let  me  remind  you, 
is  classed  as  "entertainment"  by  the  in- 
ternational sociological  experts  In  the 
State  Department.  This  is  the  sort  of 
stuff  which  is  supposed  to  educate  foreign 
listeners  on  the  American  way  of  life. 

Just  about  the  time  the  Russians  were 
manipulating  their  treacherous  Czecho- 
slovakian  coup,  the  State  Department 
was  polluting  the  air  with  a  15-minute 
dialog  between  a  fortune-telling,  crys- 
tal-gazing mother  and  her  lovesick  son. 


The  background  of  this  masterpiece  was 
a  carnival.  After  much  Incoherent  gib- 
berish the  boy  talks  the  old  lady  into 
going  to  Peoria  with  him.  How  Is  that 
for  a  morale  builder  in  times  of  crises? 

About  the  same  time,  the  Russians 
were  on  the  receiving  end  of  another  bit 
of  diplomatic  whimsey.  Remember,  this 
was  beamed  to  the  Russian  people  in  the 
hope  of  impressing  them  that  we  are  a 
freedom-loving,  peace-loving  people,  who 
believe  in  liberty  and  justice  for  all.  The 
Voice,  however,  chose  to  sound  off  with 
an  analytical  history  of  the  Atlantic 
Monthly,  followed  by  a  recitation  on  the 
tonnage  and  servicing  required  by  the 
British  trans-Atlantic  liner,  Queen  Mary. 
That  certainly  must  have  struck  a  re- 
sponsive chord  In  the  hearts  and  minds 
of  the  Russian  people. 

Recently  Spain  was  treated  to  a  re- 
view of  the  prospects  of  the  National  and 
American  baseball  leagues.  Apparently 
that  is  the  State  Department's  spring 
tonic  for  combating  dictatorship. 

Those  of  us  who  have  read  the  scripts, 
listened  to  the  Department's  officials  talk 
vaguely  about  "potential  listening  audi- 
ences" and  pull  imaginary  figures  out  of 
a  hat  when  guessing  at  the  number  of 
short-wave  sets  in  operation  in  this  or 
that  country,  have  no  great  expectations 
as  to  the  net  result  of  this  Voice  of 
America  experiment.  We  know  that  no 
one  can  correctly  estimate  the  ntunber 
of  short-wave  sets  in  service  in  any  given 
country  or  locality.  No  one  knows  how 
many.  If  any.  persons  listen  to  these 
international  broadcasts.  What  we  do 
know  is  that  it  would  be  the  ultimate 
in  self-deception  to  believe  that  anyone 
with  the  strength  to  switch  off  the  recep- 
tion dial  would  punish  himself  by  volun- 
tarily listening  to  the  drivel  which  the 
State  Department  passes  off  as  an  edu- 
cational, informational,  and  entertain- 
ing program. 

To  the  tune  of  $100,000  per  hour  per 
year.  22  hours  per  day,  365  days  per  year, 
this  Voice  of  America  is  an  expensive 
pastime.  If  we  must  be  burdened  with 
it,  let  us  try  to  enhance  its  value  by  mak- 
ing it  a  real  voice  from  America,  and  not 
a  synthetic  squeak  concocted  by  a  few 
self-styled  propagandists  and  writers 
who  have  not  the  faintest  conception  of 
what  made  and  makes  this  Nation  the 
greatest  power  on  earth. 


More  Fann-to-Market  Roads 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  CHARLES  W.  VURSELL 

or  nxiNois 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  AprU  27,  1948 

Mr.  VURSELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  is  to 
be  hoped  that  the  Federal  Aid  Highway 
Act  the  House  passed  a  few  days  ago 
and  sent  to  the  Senate  will  be  approved 
by  that  body  without  changing  the 
amendment  with  reference  to  farm-to- 
market  roads. 

The  Members  of  the  House  realize  that 
the  greatest  need  for  road  improvement 
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the   ladon  today  la  In  the  niral  sec- 
The  effort  ef  the  House  was  to 
the    building    of    all-weather 
rura)  communities. 

amended  the  original  act 

certain  that  moneys  approprla- 

th«  Federal  Oovemment   and 

iteb^    by    the    State    for    farm-to- 

marked  roads  moat  be  so  spent.    The 

that     principal. 

and  feeder  roads  shall   In- 

lounty  and  township  roads  and 

State  highway  department  must 

with   township  trustee-^   and 

(appropriate  county  road  officials. 

this  act  the  Federal  Oovern- 

ppropriates   $150,000,000,   which 

i^atched  by  Federal  ftmds.  provide 

.000  a  year  to  be  expended  on 

i-U)-market  ioads. 

Duri  ig  the  years  Just  ahead  this  legis- 

ihould  get  the  farmers  out  of  the 

fnd  on  to  real  all-weather  roads. 

:oming  to  Congress  I  have  been 

interested  in  such  legislation  and 

i;Iad  to  note  the  progress  we  are 
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of  Chamber  of  Comne-ce  of  Mon- 
La.,  to  Licutenaot  Goreraor  Ceol- 
of  Massackusetta 


IPCTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 


ION.  OnO  E.  PASSMAN 


Df  Jta  Housi  OP  HMrmamarT ATTvwB 

Tuesday.  April  27.  1948 

PASSMAN.     Mr.  Speaker,  under 
extend  my  remarks  in  the  Ric- 
nclude  the  following  letter: 


Mr. 

leave 

OKO.  I 


10 


or  LOUUIAMA 


Momns.  LomsiAMA,  Inc.. 

Apm  2t,  194i. 
The  Rcliorable  Amrua  W.  Coouocs. 
LiJfutenant  Governor, 

Commontoeatth  of  Massae^luetts. 

Botton,  Mmn. 
Bat:  We  have  read  with  interest  and 
aurprta  \  yoor  commenu  about  the  South 
carried  In  an  Aaaoclattd  Preaa 
uider  date  of  AprU  13:  intereat  arouaad 
by  you '  concern  over  the  number  of  liaaaa- 
chuaet^  Industrlea  that  are  moving  to  the 
and  irn^rlse  that  the  Lieutenant 
Ocvernbr  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Maasa- 
chuaetl  b,  which  haa  long  been  regarded  by  a 
graat  ]art  of  the  Amerfean  people  as  the 
American  culture,  and  the  home  of 
much  t  tut  la  One  and  decent,  would  loee  his 
aelf-rea  tralnt  to  such  an  extent  that  he  would 
reaort  :o  vulgar  name-calling.  It  Is  to  be 
regretti«l  that  the  renowned  taclttamlty  of 
Calvin  CooUdge  Is  not  exhibited  by  all  mem- 
of  bis  family.  We  are  pleased,  however. 
to  lean  i  that  bad  aaanera  are  not  limited  to 
Aouthem  politicians. 

Haa  1 1  ever  occvured  to  you.  Governor  Cool- 
!(%•,  t  lat  there  may  be  aome  aotind  eco- 
ncznlc  reasons  (or  the  southward  migration 
of  majiy  of  your  InduatrtaaT  WatXammnmn 
mn  haxJ-headed  realiata.  and  ar«  not  eeetly 
taken  n  by  mere  talk.  If  you  will  take  the 
trouble  to  investigate,  you  wUl  find  that  in 
the  grat  majority  of  caaee.  southward  ez- 
panala  i  of  tndmti'lea  haa  occurred  only  after 
a  tengi  by  study  at  all  the  economic  factors 
Involve  1.  In  many  Inctances,  your  northern 
flnne  imploy  the  senrtees  of  highly  trained 
Imlgrt]  lal  enslnecrs  who  spend  weeks,  and 
moBtba.  exploring  all  the  faciU- 
tlee  of  the  region  under  conaMeratlon;  and, 


■trangely  enough,  the  btilk  of  theae  englneara 
are  themeelvea  from  the  North.  Prom  your 
own  expevtanee  you  abould  know  that  >ue- 
easifttl  peMUrlana  are  often  asperu  at  pulling 
the  wool  over  people's  eyee.  but  have  you  ever 
tried  it  on  an  cnglnaert 

Pnr  a  mom«>nt.  let's  look  at  what  a  typical 
southern  city  haa  to  offer  an  Induatry;  and 
since  I  don't  wlah  to  be  guUty  of  the  same 
indlacretlon  aa  you — that  of  talking  about 
something  with  which  I  am  unfamUlar — let's 
talk  about  the  cities  of  Monroe  and  West 
Monroe  and  the  trade  area  of  northeast 
Loulalana.  which  this  chamber  of  commerce 
serves.  We  have  an  assured,  adequate  supply 
of  essential  raw  materials— natural  gaa.  crude 
oil.  clays  and  sands,  timber  snd  cotton,  all 
available  In  large  quantities.  Proven  reserves 
of  natural  gaa  in  northeast  Louisiana  are 
2.400.000.000.000  (that's  right)  cubic  feet, 
and  407.000,000  barrels  of  crude  oU.  North- 
east Loulalana  haa  slightly  over  5.000 .000  acres 
of  BMTCbantable  timberland.  of  which  sp- 
proAliuately  one-fourth  Is  pure  pine  stands, 
better  than  half  is  pure  hardwoods  and  the 
remainder  Is  mixed  pine  and  hardwoods. 

Lying  in  the  center  of  one  of  the  world's 
largest  natural-gaa  fields,  this  area  la  as- 
sured of  an  unlimited  supply  of  fuel  at  In- 
dustrial rates  as  low  ss  can  l>e  found  In  the 
country.  Where  in  Massachusetts,  or  else- 
where In  the  North,  can  you  obuin  natural 
gas  for  as  low  aa  10.5  cents  per  1.000  cubic 
feet?  Our  water  supply  Is  unlimited,  with 
sources  m  both  the  Ouachita  Hlver  and  ar- 
tesian wells.  Three  railroads  and  10  truck 
lines  serving  this  city  provide  cheap  and  ade- 
quate transportation  at  favorable  ratea.  to 
say  nothing  of  barge  service  on  the  Ouachita 
River.  We  are  served  by  one  major  air  line, 
with  two  others  presently  petitioning  the 
Civil  Aeronautics  Board  for  permlaalon  to 
fn*  us. 

Southern  labor,  which  you  have  charac- 
terised as  a  "raw  mass,  laeaperlenoed  and  un- 
disciplined," has  amarad  northam  indus- 
trialists by  the  faculty  with  which  it  has 
been  trained  to  perform  skilled  work,  and  by 
the  length  of  lU  training  period,  which  has 
proved  much  shorter  than  that  required  by 
northam  labor.  You  faU  to  realise  that,  un- 
yo\ir  own  labor,  our  people  here  are  al- 
it  all  native-born  Americana  and.  as  stich, 
are  not  prone  to  subscribe  to  ideologies 
which  make  for  political  and  social  unrest. 
Check  with  the  United  States  Department  of 
Labor  and  see  for  yotirself  what  a  small  por- 
tion of  strikes  and  other  labor  upheavals 
troubling  the  Nation  the  past  few  years  have 
occurred  In  the  South.  Even  you  wiU  be 
surprised. 

Becatlse  southern  population  is  spread  out. 
and  not  concentrated  In  such  large  cities  as 
la  much  of  New  England's  population,  living 
coats  here  are  relatively  lower,  and  the  south- 
em  laborer  can  afford  to  work  for  a  rela- 
tively lower  wage.  Any  manufacturer  will 
tell  you  that  his  pay  roll  is  the  largest  Item 
of  his  overhead.  "The  lower  wage  in  the  South 
is  a  great  advantage  to  the  Industrialist,  and 
does  not  work  an  undue  hardship  on  the 
laborer,  either. 

The  Southern  climate,  about  which  you  ex- 
preaa  such  abhorrence,  haa  proved  a  boon  to 
Industrialists  in  the  savings  it  haa  effected  in 
construction  costs.  For  Instance,  one  of  your 
cwn  Maaaaebusetta  furniture  manufacturers 
Is  Juat  cc— ptetlng  a  new  plant  here  in  Mon-' 
roe  at  a  coat  which  would  be  impossible  In  the 
North.  Located  on  36  >  a  acrca  within  the 
city  limits,  (which  incidentally  cost  him  only 
810.500)  It  has  a  manufactiu-lng  floor  space 
of  ^4  000  square  feet.  The  foundations.  6- 
Inch  reinforced  concrete  floor  and  the  build- 
ing Itself  have  been  erected  at  a  total  contract 
price  of  SI. 725  per  square  foot.  This  sort  of 
thing  is  not  happening  in  Monroe,  alone;  It 
is  to  be  fotmd  all  over  the  South,  and  the 
reaaons  for  it  are  obvioua  and  sound. 

It  la  true.  Governor  CooUdge.  that  the  Sotith 
Ktlll  has  a  great  many  disadvantages.  Our 
Mtaoola  still  leave  miKh  to  be  daalred;  the 


freight  raU  structure  thfUUgbUUt  the  South 
still  fsvors  the  North:  our  labor  has  not  yet 
developed  all  the  aklUa  of  our  Northern 
brethren.  But  hare  la  where  the  great  differ- 
ence Use:  instsefi  of  wasting  our  time  In  such 
Idle  and  senaelaaa  recriminations  as  you.  wa 
are  <VM«g  aomatblng  cotutructlve  about  It. 
In  the  paet  4  years  Southern  States  have, 
percentage-wlee,  Made  greaUr  prograas  in 
their  pubUe  aehoela  than  any  other  aectlon  ol 
the  country — we  are  spending  much  more 
money  for  education.  We  are  bringing  into 
our  area  induatries  which  make  use  of  raw 
products  grown  or  mlnad  In  the  South, 
thereby  reducing  the  coat  of  the  finished 
prodtwt  to  the  Southern  buyer.  Our  Isbor 
la  rapidly  acquiring  new  skills  with  which  to 
do  a  better  and  higher  paid  Job.  We  are 
working  hard.  Governor  CooUdge,  and  wa 
ahaU  continue  to  work  hard. 

It  U  the  aplrlt  of  the  people  In  the  South 
which  U  making  this  area  prosperous,  and 
which  wUl  make  It  even  more  prosperoua  in 
the  future.  We  have  taken  many  leaves 
from  the  Northerners"  book,  and  are  putting 
them  to  good  use.  May  we  suggest  to  you 
that.  If  you  want  to  promote  the  welfare  of 
the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts,  you 
take  a  leaf  from  the  Southerners'  l>ook.  Cut 
out  the  foollah  talk,  and  get  to  work. 
Very  truly  yours, 

B.  O.  Banxr.  Jr  , 

Manager. 


Tkc  Cowaf  e  of  the  President 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  AIME  J.  FORAND 

or  ajiooi  lai^ND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RIPBMINTATIVES 

Tuesday.  AprU  27.  t94t 

■  Mr  FORAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Ric- 
OBD,  I  Include  the  following  article  from 
the  Christian  Science  Monitor  of  April  7, 

1948: 

rounca  to  ths  cowTmikST 

(By  Richard  L.  Strout) 

Washimoton. — It  seems  only  fair  to  record 
that  President  Truman's  veto  of  the  tax-re- 
duction bill  ran  counter  to  his  own  political 
Interests.  He  took  an  exuemely  unpopular 
course  In  his  veto.  This  was  Indicated  by 
the  overwhelming  shout  with  which  the 
House  and  Senate  overrode  it.  In  the  House, 
the  vote  went  against  him,  four  to  one  (311 
to  88).  In  the  Senate,  the  majority  waa 
eight  to  one  (77  to  10).  Congreas  la  con- 
actous  of  the  political  implications  in  the 
matter,  whether  the  President  Is  or  not. 

Mr.  Truman  grimly  stuck  to  his  guns.  Ha 
Just  felt  tax  reduction  u  bad  for  the  country 
in  the  face  of  the  present  international  sit- 
uation. Mr.  Truman  may  be  right  cr  ha 
may  be  wrong.  But  It  Is  hard  not  to  feel 
that  In  running  boldly  agaln.st  the  popular 
daalre  he  showed  considerable  courage. 

If  Mr.  Truman  now  .runa  for  electloOt^hls 
adversaries  can  point  to  blm  as  thavtkn 
who  did  his  tiest  to  keep  taxes  ETlgh.  They 
can  point  to  the  fact  that  they  were  the  ones 
who  succeeded  In  passing  out  the  S5C0Ci.- 
000.000  In  tax  relief.  With  perfect  Justice 
they  can  say  that,  if  left  to  the  President, 
this  lightening  of  the  taxpayers'  burden 
would  never  have  been  made.  Mr.  Truman 
pretty  certainly  lost  votes  by  opposing  tha 
cut. 

Mr.  Truman  took  thla  unpopular  cotuse 
even  though  his  own  political  prestige  Is 
r\innlng  low.  Pew  people  to  whom  this  cor- 
respondent talks  believe  that  be  has  muoh 
chance  of  being  elected.  If  he  runs.  I  notKl 
on  March  8  In  this  correspondence  that  tie 
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DemocraU  might  decide  not  to  nominate 
Mr.  Truman  at  all  In  the  month  since  then, 
the  Democratic  anti-Truman  sentiment  has 
been  growing  steadily. 

It  U  against  this  background  that  Mr. 
Truman  grimly  reaffirmed  his  opposition  to 
Ux  cuts.  Perhaps  he  felt  that  with  his  two 
earlier  vetoes  he  could  not  change  his  posi- 
tion In  any  case.  He  had  the  comfort  of 
knowing  that  veteran  Presidentisl  advUer 
Bernard  Earuch  had  Just  told  a  Senate  com- 
mittee that  he.  too.  felt  a  tax  reduction  un- 
wise and  th.Tt  ouUtanding  economists,  like 
Prof.  Sumner  Sllrhter,  of  Harvard,  take  the 
same  position 

The  proof  of  whether  Mr.  Truman  is  wrong 
or  right  almost  certainly  will  not  come  till 
after  the  November  election.  Mr,  Truman 
argued  thnt  with  a  proposed  •39,700.000.000 
budget,  with  an  additional  se.OOO.OOO.COO  for- 
eign aid  program,  a  new.  minimum.  M.tXH).- 
000,000  armament  program,  and  requests  for 
the  draft  and  UMT.  the  Treasury  cannot 
stand  knocking  off  $5,000,000,000  In  taxes. 
His  opponenu  took  the  contrary  position, 
and  so  voted.    The  Issue  Is  settled. 

Will  the  new  tax  cuU  be  canceled  out  by 
Pederal  "economies"?  Republicans  have 
held  control  of  the  congressional  purse 
strings  for  2  years,  yet  Pederal  costs  are 
ruing,  not  dropping.  This  Is  because  so 
much  of  the  budget  now  Is  devoted  to  mili- 
tary costs  pwist,  present,  and  future,  and 
to  fixed  charges.  Some  reductions  can  and 
should  be  mads  in  the  administration  of 
Federal  bureffUs.  but  most  of  these  are  petty 
compared  to  such  Items  as  Interest  on  na- 
tional debt,  veterans'  paymenU,  cosU  of 
Army,  Navy,  and  Air  Force,  and  foreign  aid. 
Taxes  are  undoubtedly  high;  In  some  cases 
almost  Insupportable.  But  It  U  generally 
agreed  that  the  cause  of  high  prices  Is  the 
competitive  scramble  of  too  many  dollars  for 
too  few  goods.  That  Is  Mr.  Truman's  argu- 
ment, anvway.  Pouring  16.000.000,000  more 
purchaaltig  power  into  the  contest,  he  aaserts, 
will  send  up  prices  but  won't  produce  more 
goods  If  Mr.  Truman  U  right— and  we  can 
only  hope  he  Unt— the  thing  to  watch  for 
now  Is  more  Inflation. 

Fresh  from  the  Ux  victory,  congressional 
leaders  give  assurance  that  they  will  restore 
taxes  the  minute  the  need  appears.  To  the 
Truman  sound-money  school  this  promise 
had  dubious  value,  like  promising  to  repair 
the  brakes  of  the  car  in  case  they  prove  defec- 
tive coming  down  the  next  mountain. 

Mr.  Truman  may  be  wrong  In  all  this.  But 
at  least  he  appears  to  deserve  credit  for  stick- 
ing to  bis  guns  when  political  expediency 
pointed  to  a  different  course. 


Louisiana  Veteran  Laws 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  HALE  BOGGS 

or  LOtnslANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  27.  1948 

lir.  BOGGS  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, most  veterans  are  not  fully  aware  of 
their  legal  rights  to  various  benefits,  priv- 
ileges, preferences,  and  exemptions,  as 
extended  to  them,  under  certain  circum- 
stances, by  the  laws  of  the  great  State  of 
Louisiana. 

I  am.  therefore,  pleased  to  present,  for 
their  Information,  an  outline  of  such 
laws,  as  compiled  by  V.  M.  Vegas,  depart- 
ment adjutant  of  the  Disabled  American 
Veterans,  2566  Gladiolac,  New  Orleans 
17,  La.,  as  follows: 


BURIAL    AU-OWANCrS    AND    AU.ICD    BCNCFITS 

An  allowance  is  provided  to  cover  ex- 
penses of  attendance  of  a  firing  squad  from 
National  Guard  or  veterans'  organizations  at 
the  burial   of   a  deceased   veteran. 

A  permanent  registry  of  graves  of  veterans 
Is  maintained. 

Board  of  Commissioners  of  Camp  Moore 
Confederate  Cemetery  provides  appropria- 
tions for  grave  care.  etc. 

CIVIL  tZLIET   AND   ALLIED   BENKTITS 

Acknowledgment  is  made  of  legal  instru- 
menu  executed  by  members  of  the  armed 
forces. 

Evidence  of  presumed  death  or  absence  of 
a  member  of  the  armed  forces  may  be  ad- 
mitted. 

Protection  is  extended  homesteaders  dur- 
ing  military   service. 

Protection  is  extended  memt)er8  of  the 
armed  forces  holding  land  warrants  to  locate 
on  State  lands. 

Disability  of  minority  Is  waived  for  a  vet- 
eran to  contract  under  the  GI  bill  of  rights. 

CrVIL  RIGHTS 

Absentee  voting  Is  provided  for  qualified 
voters   In   military   service. 

Method  of  qualifying  as  a  candidate  in 
the  primary  for  elective  office  Is  modified  with 
reference  to  those  persons  absent  by  reason 
of  service  In  the  armed  forces. 

claims;     ASaXSTAWCE     IM     OBTAINING     BENEFITS; 

SArtKCEPiNO  or  fapers 

The  Department  of  the  Treasury  admin- 
isters a  fund  covering  allowance  and  pay- 
ment of  claims  from  moneys  received  from 
the  United  States  for  account  of  back  pay  to 
Spanish-American  War  veterans. 

State  commissioners  are  authorized  to  ad- 
minister oath3  in  connection  with  clalnas  for 
benefits. 

Free  copies  of  public  records  are  provided 
for  wards  of  the  Veterans"  Administration 
under   the   Uniform   Guardianship  Act. 

The  Slate  service  commissioners  are  au- 
thorized to  certify  to  the  correctness  of  docu- 
ments In  connection  with  claims  for  bene- 
fits. 

The  fee  for  recording  discharge  papers  is 
limited  to  25  cenU. 

Administrative  functions  of  the  office  of 
State  service  commissioner  has  been  trans- 
ferred to  the  department  of  public  welfare. 

It  Is  the  duty  of  the  Director  of  the  De- 
partment of  Veterans'  Affairs  and  parish 
service  officers  to  aid  veterans  of  any  war 
In  which  the  United  States  was  engaged  and 
the  relatives,  beneficiaries,  and  dependents 
of  such  veterans,  to  receive  from  the  United 
States  any  and  all  compensation,  hospitall- 
Eatlon.  Insurance,  or  other  aid  or  benefit 
to  which  they  may  be  entitled. 

It  Is  the  duty  of  the  State  service  com- 
missioner for  State  veterans  of  the  Spanish- 
American  War,  etc.,  to  aid  veterans  who 
served  In  the  war  with  Spain,  the  Philip- 
pine Insurrection,  and  the  Chinese  Boxer 
Rebellion  and  the  relatives,  beneficiaries,  and 
dependents  of  such  veterans,  to  receive  from 
the  United  States  any  and  all  compensa- 
tion, pension,  hospitalization,  burial,  bene- 
fits of  soldiers'  homes  maintained  by  the 
'  National  or  State  Governments,  pr  other  aid 
or  benefit  to  which  they  may  be  entitled. 
This  office  Is  now  under  the  Department  of 
Public  Welfare. 

EDUCATIONAL   OPPORTUNniES   FOR   CHILDREN   Or 
VETERANS 

Preference  is  given  to  chUdren  of  soldiers, 
sailors,  or  marines  who  were  killed  in  action 
or  died  from  other  cause  during  World  Wars 
I  and  II  In  obtaining  scholarships  to  State 
colleges — amount,  $300. 

EDUCATIONAL    SENEFITS 

Thirty-seven  thousand  and  five  hundred 
dollars  Is  appropriated  annually  to  the  State 
board   of   education   to   provide   education 


and  on-the-job  training  to  veterans  of  World 
War  n. 

Eight  hundred  thousand  dollars  has  been 
appropriated  to  the  SUta  board  of  education 
to  provide  vocational  agriculture  develop- 
ment and  other  vocational  opportunities  for 
World  War  II  veterans. 

EMPLOTMENT     PREFESENCES,     PBIVILEORS,     ETC. 

Time  is  extended  for  persons  serving  in 
the  armed  forces  ouUlde  continental  United 
States  to  qualify  for  the  office  to  which  they 
may  be  elected  or  appointed. 

Leaves  of  absence  are  given,  while  serving 
in  the  armed  forces,  to  any  appointive  State 
official  not  within  the  classified  service.  In- 
cluding oflBclals  serving  on  State  commis- 
sions, boards,  and  in  the  executive  branch: 
public  officers;  notaries  public,  and  teachers. 

Preference  Is  given  to  veterans  and  their 
widows  In  both  State  and  New  Orleans  civil 
service. 

Benefits  are  preserved  under  the  teacher 
retirement  system. 

The  departments  of  Louisiana  American 
Legion.  DAV.  VFW,  and  Amvets  shall  nomi- 
nate persons  to  the  Governor  for  appoint- 
ment as  members  of  the  Veterans'  Affairs 
Commission. 

The  Director  of  the  Department  of  Vet- 
erans' AffalYs  must  be  a  veteran. 

Honorably  discharged  veterans  formerly 
emploved  by  State  or  local  unlu  must  be 
reswjred  t^  their  former  pnasltlons  after  dis- 
charge If  application  Is  made  within  40  days 
of  such  date  and  are  still  able  to  perform 
their  former  duties, 

OUAROIANSHIP 

A  Uniform  Veterans'  Guardianship  Act  has 
been  enacted,  providing  for  the  appointment 
of  a  guardian  of  an  Incompetent  veteran  or 
the  minor  child  of  a  veteran,  to  receive  cer- 
tain benefits  on  behalf  of  such  ward. 

HOMES 

Confederate  veterans,  their  wives  or  wid- 
ows, may  be  admitted  to  the  Conlederata 
soldiers'  home. 

HOSPITAL    BENEFITS 

An  Incompetent  veteran  may  be  committed 
to  a  Federal  hospital  under  the  Uniform 
Veterans'   Guardianship  Act. 

Inmates  of  the  soldiers'  home  may  havs 
special  treatment  at  the  Eye,  Ear,  Nose,  and 
Throat  Hospital  of  New  Orleans/ 

HOUSING 

Rve  hundred  thousand  dollars  has  been 
appropriated  to  the  State  Board  of  Education 
for  constructing  and  equlppl*^g  veteran  hous- 
ing units  on  campuses  of  Northwestern 
State  College,  Southwestern  Louisiana  In- 
stitute, Southeastern  Louisiana  College, 
Louisiana  Polytechnic  Institute,  Louisiana 
Negro  Normal  and  Industrial  School,  and 
Southern  University. 

LAND   SETTLEMENT 

Protection  Is  extended  homesteaders  In- 
ducted into  the  armed  forces  with  regard 
to  establishment  of  residence. 

The  6-month  period  within  which  war- 
rants to  locate  on  lands  belonging  to  the 
State  Is  extended  for  members  of  the  armed 
forces  until  6  months  after  the  end  of 
World  War  II. 

Veterans  of  World  War  II  may  homestead 
land. 

MEETING    PLACES,    MEMORIAL    BUILDING    PRIVI- 
LEGES,    ETC. 

War  memorial  civil  centers  may  be  esUb- 
lished  in  each  parish. 

The  Memorial  Hall  at  New  Orleans  con- 
tains Civil  War  relics  and  Is  under  super- 
vision of  Louisiana  State  University. 

The  old  State  capltol  has  been  dedicated 
as  a  memorial  to  Louisiana  veterans  of 
World  War  II  and  may  be  used  by  all  vet- 
eran organizations  for  offices,  meeting  places, 
and  as  a  museum. 
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Pena  ion«  are  paid  to  Confederate  »ai«uu 
or  tli«[r  wMowa. 

vmcoum 

Ttm  mnainr  o(  aacb  pariah  keapa  recorda 
of  all  <  ronfederate  vetcrana.    Tba  State  board 
«C  pul  lie  welfare  keeps  a  record  of  all  Con- 
penaloners.     The  adjutant  general 
termanent  registry  of  all  vetcrana  who 
in  tbe  Stat*. 


baa  a 
are 


burled 


TAX  qxTMmoiffl;  KZXMPnoN  noic  ucnvsa 
vTWB,  antTWALa,  stc. 

Certkln  Confederate  veterana.  their  wives, 
or  wtd}ws  are  exempt  from  peddler's  license 
tax  ai  d  from  certain  buslneaa  and  occu- 
pation il  privilege  taxea  or  Uccnaea. 

Ann  lal  or  renewal  fees  for  professional 
and  o<  cupatlonal  licenses  are  waived  during 
active  military  service  and  for  two  calendar 
years    ollowlng  discharge. 

B«cl  itered  pharmacists'  annual  renewal 
fa*,  m  c,  la  waived  during  active  military 
service . 
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exemption  Is  continued  during 
War  n  and  until  the  applicant  haa 
hla   enllatment   with   the  armed 


le  veterans  have  an  additional  Income- 

>mptlon  of  tl.500  (ta.fiOO  If  married) 

years  December  31.  1945.  to  Decem- 

l»aO.  Inclusive. 

Contributions    or   glfU   made    within    the 

year  to  veterans'  organlxatk»a  aiKl 

lUXUlarles  may  be  deducted  from  gross 

tax. 

UNIIORMS 

Veterans  are  exempt  from  the  regulation 
civilians  from  wearing  the  uni- 
form rf  the  United  States  Army  or  Navy. 

of   the  above  legislation  has  been 

.  by  the  Loulaiana  Leglalature  through 

nsorshlp  and  cooperation  of  the  DAV 

h?r    veteran    organizations. 

D.AV.    which    has   some    19    chapters 

kout  the  State,  malntalna  three  full- 

latlonal  aervlce  oAccra.  under  the  dl- 

.  _  of  PalUp  L.  Smelko.  at  the  Veterans' 

ijilstratkm  regional  office,  room  201.  An- 

lynes  Hall.  501  Ockley  Drive,  Shreve- 

md  two  others,  under  the  direction  of 

A.  Ifeyrey,  at  the  Vetetans'  Admlnls- 

rcctooal  ofBce,  333  St.  Charles  Street. 

>rleans. 

DAV  experts  extend  all  types  of  aa- 

to  veterans  and   their  dependents. 

particularly  In  the  technical  prepara- 

jresentaUon.  and  prosecution  of  their 

JtieUf  able  claisM  iat  various  types  of  gov- 

f  ntal  bene&u  to  which  they  may  be  law- 

uid  factuaUy  eUglble. 


DAV 


Por  ned 


Ai  terica': 


b»en 


KLIGIKUTT 

In  1920  and  chartered  by  the  Con- 
In  ItW  to  render  service  to.  for,  and 
's  disabled  war  veterans,  the  DAV 

generally  recoffnlred  as  the  cfllelal 

of   Amertea's  disabled   defenders. 

to  its  I  iiriiT— lonal  ohattcr  o< 

\,  Public  Law  ia«.  appnivetl  JwM 

\.  as  amended  by  Public  Law  666,  ap- 

July  15.  1942.  acUve  memberahip  in 

.V  la  open  only  to  those  Americans 

bodies  bear  the  tears  of  wounds  or  In- 

or  the  bUght  of  allmenu  or  dlaabUl- 

l^curred  during,  or  by  reason  of.  active 

during  time  o(  war  In  the  armed  forces 

United  States,  or  of  some  cotintry  al- 


Uhmi  oratkm. : 
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Moi  e  and  more  wounded  and  disabled  vet- 
eransTof  World  War  11  are  becoming  active 
ers  of  the  DAV. 
nibbles  may  t>ecome  Itfe  members  upon 
of  a  fee  of  §100  ($50  If  bom  before 
1,  19031.  in  cash,  or  by  a  down- 
.t  of  $5.  or  more,  plua  such  Install- 
ments as  will  complata  payment  of  the  full 
fee  b]  the  end  of  tha  second  succeeding  fiscal 
year,  mdlng  on  June  90.  after  which,  if  not 
fully  paid,  a  carrying  charge  of  96  per  year 
woul<faccrue.    A  growing  percentage  are  be- 


coming DAV  life  members.    Annual  member- 
ahip is  avaUabls  at  $5. 

DAV    NATtOWAI.    HXACQOABTna 

Located  at  1439  East  McMillan  Street.  Cin- 
cinnati 6.  Ohio,  the  national  headquarters  of 
the  DAV  takes  care  of  all  administrative  mat- 
ters and  recorda,  and  publishes  the  Disabled 
American  Veterana  semimonthly  newspaper, 
containing  accurate,  up-to-dat«  Information 
as  to  all  existing  and  pending  legislation, 
PresMantlal  executive  orders,  court  decisions. 
Off  tons  of  the  Attorney  General,  Comp- 
troller Ocneral,  and  VA  Admlnutrator.  VA 
regulations,  service  letters,  circulars,  and 
other  inatructlona.  as  well  aa  much  other  In- 
formatkjo  of  interest  and  of  value  to  disabled 
veterana  and   their   depiendents. 

The  present  natlmud  commander  of  the 
DAV  Is  John  L.  Golob.  of  Hlbblng,  Minn.,  a 
severely  wounded  World  War  I  veteran  who 
has  had  a  broad  background  of  experience  In 
varloiis  local.  State,  and  nauonal  DAV  ac- 
Uvltlea  which  qualify  him  to  lead  an  organi- 
sation composed  exclusively  of  America's 
disabled  war  veterans. 

Its  national  adjutant,  Vivian  D.  Corbly,  has 
been  secretary-treasiirer  (business  manager) 
of  the  organization,  and  editor  of  Its  news- 
paper, since  1925  Capt.  Cicero  P.  Hogan  Is 
his  able  assistant. 

The  largest  bank  In  Cincinnati — the  Plfth- 
Thlrd  Union  Trust  Co  —has  for  28  years  been 
the  depository  for  the  funds  of  both  the 
DAV  and  of  iU  incorporated  trusteeship,  the 
DAV  Service  Foundation.  OOcUla  handling 
tHBds  have  always  been  adequately  bonded 
by  the  Fidelity  *  Deposit  Co  ,  of  Maryland. 

NATIONAL  SaXVICS   STT-tTF 

The  national  service  headquarters  of  the 
DAV  la  now  located  In  a  beautiful  building 
at  1701  Eighteenth  Street  NW.  Washington  9. 
D.  C,  which  was  acquired  by  the  organiza- 
tion In  1845. 

In  thla  Washington  ofUce  are  located  the 
department  of  claims,  headed  by  William  E. 
THte;  the  department  on  legislation,  headed 
by  Prancla  Sullivan;  and  the  department  of 
public  relations  and  employment,  headed 
by  Millard  W.  Rice.  In  addition  to  these 
service  departments,  the  DAV  service  head- 
qusrters  has  its  office  manager.  John  E. 
Pelghner,  assistant  national  adjutant.  All 
of  these  various  departments  are  staffed  by 
trained  experts,  all  of  whom  are  themselvea 
war-wounded  or  disabled  veterans. 

TTiese  DAV  national  officers  know  all  about 
the  technical  compUeatlons  that  disabled 
veterans  must  overeome  factually  to  prove 
the  service  connections  of  their  disabilities 
to  the  satisfaction  of  rating  agencies  of  the 
Veterans'  Administration,  under  the  limita- 
tions and  restrictions  of  existing  law.  as 
legali.stically  Interpreted  and  as  administra- 
tively applied. 

Understanding  such  vexatloua  problems  by 
personal  experience,  DAV  national  service 
oifc;ti'g  are  natinrally  more  sympathetic  than 
are  nondtsabled  veterans  or  civilians  and  are 
therefore  generally  more  effective  In  helping 
dtaabled  claimanu  to  comply  with  technical 
requirements  to  prove  legal  entitlement  to 
benefits  to  wtaMto  tbay  may  be  lawfully  and 
equitably  entitled. 

rMPLOTMZNT   PIOCXAM 

The  DAV  has  adopted,  on  a  Mation-wlde 
basis,  a  man  Job-matching  method  program 
to  provide  suitable,  tiseful,  gainful  employ- 
ment for  all  diaabled  veterans.  Less  than  7 
percent  of  the  Nation's  2.2C0.0OO  compen- 
satad  war-disabled  veteraxu  are  totally  un- 
employable. The  remaining  93  percent  are 
leaa  than  totally  disabled  and  must,  there- 
fore, supplement  their  Inadequate  compen- 
sation payments  with  Income  from  eaaploy- 
ment. 

This  scientific  approach  to  a  most  dis- 
tressing problem  has  produced  some  wcrth- 
whlle  results  thus  far.  The  handicapped 
veterans'  abilities  hsve  been  maiehed  with 


the  requirements  of  the  Job.  rather  thui 
■trcssing  his  disabilities  It  has  t>een  dem- 
onstrated by  the  employment  record  of  such 
disabled  veterans  that  they  have  a  low  sb- 
aentee  record,  a  low  turn-over  record,  a  low 
accident  record,  and  a  higher  efBclency  and 
production  record.  It  haa  thua  been  proven 
that  to  hire  dUablcd  veterans  is  Just  plain, 
good  busmess.  bringmg  benefits  directly  to 
them,  their  dependents,  their  communities, 
their  employers  and  uxpayera  generally. 

AN  ntViaTMXMT  IN  PATXIomM 

It  is  definitely  In  the  Interest  of  all  Amer- 
icans that  the  fight  for  Justice  be  made  for 
those  who  have  sacrificed  their  youth  and  a 
part  of  their  bodies  or  their  health  In  our 
country's  most  hazardous  occupation — Its 
military  and  ncval  aervlcea  during  time  of 
war. 

The  faith  must  be  kept  with  those  v/ho 
have  made  such  sacrifices  In  the  past,  as 
well  as  with  those  who  ^e.  or  have  b<en, 
dependent  upon  these  heroes,  so  that  other 
jroung  men  who.  In  the  future,  may  be  ca  led 
upon  to  make  similar  sacrifices,  will  have 
the  assurance,  on  the  basis  of  past  perfoi  m- 
ance,  that  If  they,  too,  should  also  be  so 
imfortunate  they  will  not  be  permitted  to 
become  merr  forgotten  heroes. 

The  detei  mlnation  of  the  DAV  to  see  to 
It  that  America's  disabled  veterans  are  ade- 
quately provided  for  should  be  generously 
supported,  as  a  public  Investment  In  the 
future  patriotism  of  otn-  youth,  and  as  prac- 
tical patriotism  which  brings  huge  humani- 
tarian and  financial  dividends  to  every  com- 
munity, to  every  State,  and  to  our  country. 

As  a  veteran  of  World  War  11  myself.  It  Is 
a  pleasure  for  me  to  commend  the  service 
program  of  the  DAV.  and  I  am  sure  1*  m(  rits 
the  consideration  and  support  of  the  ertlre 
country. 


Harriet  Sixer 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  E.  LYLE 

or  TXXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT ATTVRS 
Tuesday.  AprU  27.  1948 

Mr.  LYLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  too  seldom 
do  we  pay  timely  tribute  to  those  who 
have  made  great  contributions  to  our 
lives.  It  is.  therefore,  gratifying  to 
learn  that  my  home  city.  Corpus  Ch.istl, 
Tex.,  Is  giving  recognition  to  the  un- 
selfish and  untiring  efforts  of  a  woman 
who  for  nearly  30  years  has  brought  com- 
fort and  encouragement  to  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  families  in  that  city 
through  her  practice  of  the  nuising 
profession. 

May  4  has  been  proclaimed  Harriet 
Slzer  day  in  Corpus  Chrl.sti  and  a  t?stl- 
monial  dinner  will  be  held  on  the  night 
of  May  3.  At  that  time  the  registered 
nurses  of  dLstrict  17,  the  Nueces  Co  inty 
Medical  Society,  and  the  people  of  Cor- 
pus Christl  will  gather  to  express  their 
gratitude  for  her  contribution  to  our 
community. 

Harriet  Strer  was  bom  May  4.  1871,  In 
Wlnnlmac.  Ind  .  and  was  graduated  from 
the  Chicago  Polyclinic  Hospital  In  1901, 
She  served  in  the  United  States  Army 
for  3  years  and  was  a  member  of  one  of 
the  first  contingents  of  nurses  to  go 
overseas  during  the  Spanish-American 
War.  It  was  Corpus  Chrlsti's  good  'cr- 
tune  that  she  chose  to  make  her  home  tn 
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that  city  In  1920.  and  since  that  time 
she  has  organized  and  operated  three 
hospitals. 

Throughout  the  years  Mrs.  Sizcr  has 
bee/i  more  than  a  nurse,  more  than  a 
hospital  superintendent.  To  the  thou- 
sands upon  thousands  who  have  been 
treated  in  her  hospitals,  she  has  stood 
as  a  bulwark  against  fear  and  hopeless- 
ness. Her  calm,  motherly  care  has  not 
infrequently  played  as  great  a  part  in 
strengthening  the  weaic  as  the  medicines 
she  dispensed. 

Mrs.  Slzer's  work  has  brought  her  into 
close  touch  with  the  needy,  and  it  is 
doubtful  if  even  the  doctors  and  nurses 
who  have  served  with  her  know  the  full 
extent  of  her  welfare  work. 

She  has  given  her  strength  to  com- 
munity progress  and  welfare;  she  has 
been  a  loyal  worker  and  a  fine  friend. 
Her  life  stands  as  an  example  of  the  use- 
fulness which  can  be  achieved  bj^a  sin- 
gle individual  whose  course  has  been 
directed  by  an  inexhau.stible  capacity  for 
love  and  public  service. 


Extension  of  Reciprocal  Trade  Agreements 
Act  Is  a  Must 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  AIME  J.  FORAND 

OF  RHODE  ISLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  27.  1948 
Mr.  FORAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  gen- 
eral public  and  newspaper  editorials  are 
urging  Congress  to  support  President 
Truman's  request  of  a  3-year  extension 
of  the  Reciprocal  Trade  Agreements  Act. 
This  act  expires  on  June  12  next,  and 
unless  Congress  acts  promptly  to  author- 
ize its  extension  the  results  will  cer- 
tainly prove  embarrassing  if  not  very 
damaging  to  the  cause  of  world  peace. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I 
Include  the  following  excellent  editorial 
on  the  subject  which  appeared  in  the 
Washington  (D.  C.)  Evening  Star  'on 
April  26,  1948: 

rr   MUST  BX  BENEWXD 

There  »re  more  than  a  few  Republicans  In 
Congress— especially  In  the  House — who 
would  like  to  do  away  with  the  Rlclprocal 
Trade  Agreements  Act  either  by  refusing  to 
renew  It  or  by  amending  It  to  death.  Their 
threat  Is  an  extremely  serious  one.  If  they 
have  their  way.  If  the  wiser  heads  In  their 
party  do  not  prevail,  the  repercussions  will  be 
world-wide,  and  our  friends  abroad  will  have 
good  reason  to  wonder  whether  our  right 
hand  knows  what  our  left  Is  doing  In  the 
conduct  of  foreign  policy. 

For  the  Reciprocal  Trade  Agreements  Act— 
which  will  expire  on  June  12  unless  Congress 
renews  it — has  been  a  key  part  of  our  dealings 
with  other  nations  for  the  past  14  years.  lu 
fundamental  purpose  has  been  to  promote  a 
freer  flow  of  world  commerce,  to  eliminate 
retaliatory  Urlft  walU,  and  to  serve  peace 
by  stimulating  a  mutually  enriching  Inter- 
national exchange  of  goods  on  a  fair  quid- 
pro-quo  basis.  In  short,  It  has  been  an  In- 
tegral part  of  our  foreign  policy— an  Indis- 
pensable economic  support  to  the  political 
•specU  of  that  policy. 

Indeed,  with  our  reciprocity  program,  we 
have  given  the  economic  lead  to  all  nations. 


Thua.  as  far  as  the  postwar  era  Is  concerned, 
we  have  preached  the  principles  of  that  pro- 
gram In  taking  the  initiative  to  establish  the 
World  Bank  and  the  World  Monetary  Fund, 
We  have  preached  them,  too,  In  connection 
with  our  successful  effort  last  year  to  get  22 
governmenu  to  Join  with  us  In  the  historic 
and  far-reaching  Geneva  tariff  agreement, 
and  they  constitute  the  animating  spirit  of 
the  53-natlon  charter  of  the  International 
Trade  Organization  recently  negotiated  at 
Habana.  Above  all— and  this  Is  of  very  great 
importance — they  have  been  written  Into  the 
legislation  enacted  by  Congress  for  the  Euro- 
pean recovery  program,  under  which  the  16 
participating  countries  are  expected  to  pledge 
themselves  to  reduce  barriers  to  Increase  the 
exchange  of  goods  among  themselves. 

In  such  circumstances.  If  Congress  failed 
to  renew  the  reciprocity  program.  It  would 
be  telling  the  world.  In  effect,   that   we  do 
not    believe    In    practicing    the    good    things 
we   have   preached.     Worse,    by    thus   com- 
mitting a  supreme  act  of  Inconsistency  and 
backtracking,  It  would  be    .preadlng  confu- 
sion among  all  our  friends  abroad,  upset- 
ting the  operations  of  the  ERP,  and  plant- 
ing the  Impression  everywhere  of  an  Amer- 
ican drift  back  to  the  days  of  high  protec- 
tionism.   In  other  words,  despite  our  politi- 
cal    Internationalism,     our     economic     role 
would  take  on  a  distinct  Isolationist  slant, 
with    the   result   that   our   over-all    foreign 
policy  would  seem  to  be  at  war  with  Itself. 
But    It    Is    not    only    for    reasons    of    this 
sort  that  the  Trade  Agreements  Act  should 
be  renewed  without  crippling  amendments. 
In  the  modern  world  such  an  act  Is  essen- 
tial.    Without   It   there    can    only    be    tariff 
wars  In  which  everybody  will  ultimately  be 
the  loser.    Prom  the  standpoint  of  our  own 
self-interest,  strictly  In  terms  of  dollars  and 
cents,  we  need  reciprocity  for  the  sake  of 
American    markets   abroad.     If    we    do   not 
have  It,  If  our  overseas  customers  run  up 
against  high  protectionism  here,  then  they 
will    not   be   able   to  sell   enough   to   us   to 
acquire  the  money  they  must  have  to  buy 
from  us.     And  that  Is  the  kind  of  process 
that  leads  to  factory  shut-downs  and  deep 
economic  depression. 

Accordingly,  looked  at  In  any  light,  either 
as  an  instrument  of  foreign  policy  or  as  an 
Instrument  to  promote  our  own  prosperity, 
the  reciprocal  trade  program — which  Includes 
escape  clauses  guarding  against  serious  In- 
Jury  to  our  domestic  producers — must  be  re- 
newed substantially  In  Its  present  form.  If 
It  Is  killed  off  or  allowed  to  fall  apart,  the 
responsibility  for  the  consequences  will  rest 
preponderantly  on  the  Republicans.  The 
consequences  could  be  very  grave.  To  Invite 
them  would  be  to  take  a  reckless  gamble 
with  the  best  Interests  of  the  Nation. 


The  Condon  Case 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RICHARD  B.  VAIL 

or   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAllVES 

Tuesday,  April  27,  1948 

Mr.  VAIL.    Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 

to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Ricord,  I 

Include  the  following  article  by  C.  P.  Ives, 

from  the  Baltimore  Sun  of  April  26, 1948: 

Olf    STICKING    TO    THE    FACTS    I«    THE    CONDOM 
MATTXX 

(By  C.  p.  Ives) 
In  the  uproar  over  the  case  of  Dr.  Ed- 
ward U.  Condon,  a  good  many  of  the  facu. 
Including  the  major  fact,  have  been  forgot- 
ten. The  major  fact  Is  that  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Un-American  Activities  raises  no 


question  of  Dr,  Condon's  loyalty.  As  a  com- 
mittee spokesman  put  It  In  a  recent  address 
in  the  House: 

"The  very  essence  of  our  report  concerning 
Dr.  Condon  had  to  do  with  his  associa- 
tions, afnilatlons.  and  Indiscretions.  We 
did  not  charge  Dr.  Condon  with  being  dis- 
loyal.     

But  If  the  charge  is  not  disloyalty,  what 
is  It?  The  House  committee  paraphrased  It 
by  calling  Dr.  Condon  "one  of  the  weakest 
links  In  our  atomic  security."  The  word  I 
have  italicized  is  the  key  word  "security." 

What  is  the  difference  between  loyalty  and 
security?  Simple  enough,  and  largely  ex- 
plained by  the  dictionary  meanings  of  the 
two  words.  A  man  Is  disloyal  If  he  puts  the 
welfare  and  safety  of  another  country  over 
that  of  the  United  States. 

A  man  Is  a  poor  security  risk,  however 
loyal.  If  he  lacks  discretion.  If  he  talks  too 
much,  if  he  is  unwise  in  his  associations,  if 
through  carelessness  or  dumbness  he  behaves 
In  a  way  which  foreign  agents  might  find 
It  easy  to  twist  to  their  advantage. 

The  distinction  is  carefully  noted  In  the 
procedures  which  the  Government  has  worked 
up  to  protect  Itself  and  the  InteresU  of  the 
American  people  In  these  grave  and  somber 
times.  For  there  Is  not  one  but  two  protec- 
tive programs  in  the  Government. 

There  Is  a  loyalty  program  resting  on  an 
Executive  order  of  the  PresldAit  and  Issued 
a  year  ago.  And  there  Is  a  security  program. 
Imposed  by  statute  and  covering  the  sensi- 
tive agencies — the  armed  services,  the  State 
Department,  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission, 
and  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency. 

Dr,  Condon  has  undergone  the  loyalty  test 
at  the  hands  of  a  Commerce  Department 
loyalty  board  and  emerged  with  an  unquali- 
fied loyalty  clearance  by  unanimous  vote  of 
the  board.  There  are,  however,  some  notable 
claims  about  the  Condon  loyalty  test  made 
by  the  House  Un-American  Activities  Com- 
mittee spokesman  In  his  Hotise  address. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the  Un-Ameri- 
can Activities  Committee  report  on  Dr.  Con- 
don was  released  on  March  1.  A  Commerce 
Department  spokesman  stated  shortly  there- 
after that  the  Department  loyalty  board  had 
cleared  Dr.  Condon-  some  days  before,  on 
February  24. 

The  House  committee  spokesman  now 
claims,  however,  that  the  unanimous  clear- 
ance  of  Dr.  Condon  by  the  Commerce  loyalty 
board  came  not  before  but  a  matter  of  hours 
after  the  House  report  had  been  released. 
And  this  despite  the  fact  that  the  board  had 
been  considering  the  matter  a  full  10  months 
previously. 

The  committee  spokesman  also  stated  that 
in  order  to  complete  the  clearance  on  what 
appears  to  have  been  a  basis  of  urgency,  one 
of  the  board  members,  who  had  left  the  De- 
partment employ,  was  reached  by  long-dls- 
tence  telephone  to  secure  the  final  vote 
needed  to  make  the  report  unanimous. 

But  the  most  Important  point  about  the 
Commerce  loyalty  board  proceeding  is  that, 
as  suggested  above,  It  did  not  touch  Dr.  Con- 
don's standing  as  a  security  risk  at  all.  Yet. 
obviously,  the  question  of  security  Is  Just  as 
Important  as  the  question  of  loyalty. 

The  agency  responsible  for  testing  Dr. 
Condon  on  the  security  ground  Is  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  with  which  his  atomic 
work  in  the  Bureau  of  Standards  is  con- 
nected. And  the  interesting  thing  is,  that 
as  recently  as  Friday,  the  Condon  security 
matter  was  described  as  still  pending  at  AEC. 
In  other  words,  though  controversy  has 
raged  about  Dr.  Condon  since  the  House 
committee  released  lu  report  March  1; 
though  that  report  stated  that  the  AEC  had 
carried  the  Condon  matter  as  a  pending  case 
In  the  previous  November:  though  it  Is  now 
nearly  the  first  of  May.  there  U  as  yet  no 
formal  and  publicly  ocknowledged  clearance 
on  security  for  this  controversial  figure 

Nor  is  this  the  only  Uistance  of  surprts- 
Ing  administrative  alowness  In  the  Condon 
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APPENDIX  TO  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 


iHa  stated  nbove.  the  Commerce  De- 
loyalty  board  cleared  Dr.  Condon 
loyalky  grounds.    This  clearance  seams  to 
•eeapted  by  the  Un-American  Ac- 
CommUtee.  though  It  la  damandlng 
ercc  papers  In   the  caae. 
the  Commerce  Department  first 
to   surrender    these    papers    to   the 
ttee.  It  announced  that  as  an 
pfvcautlon  on   the  loyalty  matter  It 
the  top  loyalty  review  board,  head- 
]  fr.  Seth  Rlchardaoo.  to  review   the 
t  loyalty  finding. 

week  end.  however,  the  Richard- 
had    not   yet   even    taken   Jurls- 
Normally  the  Richardson  board  ad- 
d<4>artment  boards  before,  rather  than 
have  made  their  flndlnKs.    Inter- 
UwUBSlon  of  thU  technicality  seems 
delaying  factor  In  getting  the  re- 
3f  the  Condon  matter  started, 
there  Is  a  salutary  rule  of  law  that 
win  not  Intervene  In  a  pendtat 
uritll  the  administrative  remedies  bava 
e:  hausted.     By  analogy  It  perhaps  can 
arg  ted    that  congressional    investigating 
teea  ought  not   to  Investigate  until 
•ad  administrative  UtTsstlgatlons 


«M 


coiTta 


tk»  queatlon  artsee.  how  long 
,ai  committees  to  wait 
moUon  administrative  action?     In 
tbr  eoogresslonal  committees  do. 
proceed  fairly,  with  full  hearings 
raported  on.  to  be  sure.    But  how 
they  wait  for  admlnutrntlve  ac- 
That  queetinn  la  bound  to  pick  up 
as  the  Condon  matter  stays  In  the 
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Tlic  Tidelands  Questioa 


IIXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HOf .  CHARLES  R.  ROBERTSON 

or   NOaxH   DAKOTA 

IN  T  HX  HOUSE  OP  REPRBSBNTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  27,  194S 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  It 
is  ver'  probable  that  the  Congress  will 
this  ^eek  consider  the  question  of  the 
tidelai  ids.  It  is  Imperative  that  all  Mem- 
bers o  the  House  be  intimately  familiar 
with  y  hat  we  are  attempting  to  do  here. 
We  ar»  engaged  in  a  States'  rights  con- 
trover  ;y.  a  fundamental  issue  at  the  time 
our  Cc  nstituUon  was  adopted.  And  in  all 
protel  lility  had  there  not  been  a  disposi- 
tion oi  I  the  part  of  the  Thirteen  Colonies 
or  the  r  representatives  at  that  time  to 
preser  re  unto  themselves  all  the  rights 
possib  e  except  those  specifically  given  to 
the  Cmgress.  there  never  would  have 
been  a  United  States  of  America. 

On  1  nany  sides  of  our  life  today  Is  this 
very  right  being  threatened.  It  is  de- 
servin  i  of  a  more  serious  approach  than 
is  all  t  oo  often  given  it.  I  should  like,  in 
conne  lion  with  the  tidelands  case,  to  in- 
clude the  following  statement  made  by 
the  vjry  able  attorney  general  of  the 
State  3f  North  Dakota.  Nels  G.  Johnson, 
beforq  the  Judiciary  Subcommittee  of  the 
States  Senate  on  S.  1983: 


j^ ; 


The  States'  rights  controversy,  which  all 
the  people  assumed  was  settled  by  the  CtvU 
War.  ti  again  present.  It  has  been  precipi- 
tated in  recent  years  by  the  ever-ijrowlng 
authoilty  and  power  of  the  Federal  Oovem- 
ment.  The  growth  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
•nune  It  and  the  alarming  rate  at  which  tt 
a  th*  pstst  IS  years,  taken  over  func- 
irly  parformad  by  the  States,  has 


caused  concern  to  the  sovereign  States  of  the 
Union,  and  la  one  of  the  modem  problems 
of  government  that  must  be  solved  unless 
all  citizens  are  to  concede  that  under  modem 
a  strong  centralized  Federal  Oov- 
xt  can  perform  the  functions  formerly 
btionglng  to  the  States  better  than  the 
States  were  and  are  able  to  do  them.  There 
are  a  great  many  people  who  do  not  t)elleve 
that  the  Federal  Government  can  perform 
many  local  functions  as  effectively  as  the 
Statce.  and  that  further  encroachment  upon 
State  sovereignty  by  the  Federal  Government 
Is  dangerous  to  our  continued  liberty. 

When  our  Constitution  was  framed  and 
adopted,  our  forefathera  were  definitely  at- 
tempting to  avoid  the  formation  of  a  Federal 
Government  with  too  much  authority.  His- 
tory had  demonstrated  to  them  that  too 
much  authority  In  a  centralized  government 
was  dangerous.  Modem  history  of  the  Im- 
mediate past  proves  that  our  forefathers 
were  right  in  their  apprehensions  In  that 
connection. 

Our  forefathers  also  knew  that  government 
close  to  the  people  was  the  t>est  and  more 
easily  controUed  to  effect  their  wishes  and 
desires.  A  government  close  to  the  people, 
and  In  their  local  control,  was  ths  aim  and 
dsslre  of  the  founders  and  framers  of  the 
United  Statcfl  Constitution.  The  result  of 
the  adoption  of  the  ConstUuUon  was  a  dual 
system  of  guvernment.  consisting  of  States 
and  a  Federal  Government  of  defined  dele- 
gated powers. 

As  early  as  the  time  of  ArUtotle.  the  ancient 
philosopher,  who  lived  between  SW  and 
322  B.  C  .  the  Greeks  recognized  that  the  aim 
of  democracy  was  to  give  the  people  a  chance 
to  aliare  In  the  government  to  the  utmost. 
ArtstoUe  said: 

"If  llk>erty  and  equality,  as  Is  thought  by 
some,  are  chiefly  to  be  found  In  democracy, 
they  will  be  best  attained  when  all  persons 
alike  share  In  the  Government  to  the  ut- 
most." 

This  truth  so  well  expressed  by  a  philoso- 
pher of  the  most  ancient  of  democratic 
countries  was  known  to  our  forefathers. 
Yet  It  Is  a  fact  that  we  Americans  are  be- 
ginning to  forget  It. 

American  history  tells  us  that  It  U  ex- 
tremely doubtful  whether  the  Constitution 
would  ever  have  been  adopted  by  the  Thir- 
teen Colonies,  then  existing  under  the  Ar- 
ticles of  Cvonfederatlon.  If  the  people  had  cot 
felt  that  the  only  power  to  be  exercised  by 
the  United  States  Government  was  such 
power  as  had  been  delegated  to  It  In  the 
Constitution.  While  the  Articles  of  Con- 
federation had  not  produced  the  cohesive 
strength  necessary  In  the  furnuitlon  of  a 
nation,  the  fear  of  a  powerful  Federal  Gov- 
ernment was  actual  and  real  to  our  fore- 
fathers and  the  Constitution  was  an  at- 
tempt on  their  part  to  keep  the  tendency 
toward  centralization  of  Federal  authority 
within  certain  bounds.  The  Constitution, 
therefore,  was  so  constructed  as  to  contain 
checks  and  balances  to  limit  Federal  power 
and  at  the  same  time  creaU  a  suflkrlently 
strong  National  Union. 

The  fear  of  too  much  central  authority 
In  the  Federal  Ck>vernment  led  to  the 
adoption  of  the  first  10  amendments  to  the 
Constitution  In  December  of  1791  Articles 
IX  and  X  of  these  ■iniiniliMiitt  aUto: 

"Ihe  enumeration  1b  the  CoBStltutlon.  of 
certain  rights,  shall  not  be  construed  to  deny 
or  dtsparaga  other*  raUlned  by  the  people" 
(art.  IX). 

"The  powers  not  delegated  to  the  United 
•tatee  by  the  Constitution,  nor  prohibited 
by  tt  to  the  Ststes,  are  reserved  In  the  States, 
respectively,  or  to  the  people"  (art.  XI. 

All  authority  of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment must  find  its  basis  In  the  Constitution 
and  the  laws  enacted  pursuant  thereto  Tet 
It  is  a  fact  that  as  it  is  now  baling  Inter- 
preted end  construed,  local  governmental 
power,  hlstorleally  and  generally  conceded  as 
to  the  States,  Is  said  to  reside  In 


the  Government  of  the  United  States.  It  la 
generaUy  conceded  that  the  sphere  of  power, 
which,  except  for  the  delegated  powers  df 
the  United  States  Government,  embraced  all 
power  left  to  the  States,  Is  getting  smaller 
and  narrower  In  scope  There  la  a  marked 
tendency  In  the  Federal  Government  to  find 
means  and  methods  to  expand  the  Pederd 
power,  particularly  Is  this  true  in  the  last  :5 
years  or  so.  This  tendency  leads  to  the  que:»- 
tlon:  Even  In  these  United  States  Is  such 
tendency  wholesome? 

ThU  tendency  Is  a  departure  from  our 
original  constitutional  concepts.  Under  the 
gui^e  of  economic  emergency  and  war.  many 
functions  performed  by  local  and  State  go.- 
ernments  huve  been,  and  are  being,  performrd 
by  the  Federal  Government  at  Washington, 
D.  C,  or  under  Its  direction  through  Its 
bureaus,  commissions,  and  corporate  entltlee 
throughout  the  United  States.  The  local 
administration  of  functions  carried  on  by  ths 
Federal  Government  Involves  a  local  admin- 
istrative set-up  imposed  upon  the  State 
either  by  law  or  regulation,  and  Is  made  the 
basis  f|r  ^*  acquiescence  of  the  local  au- 
thorities t>efore  psrtlclpatlon  can  be  obtained 
In  the  fundfc  provided  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  carry  on  the  functions  Involved. 

Centralization  of  power  In  the  recent  past 
In  European  counUles  hss  resulted  In  the  two 
world  wars  Untold  millions  of  the  people 
of  the  earth  have  t>ecome  pawns  and  peons 
of  dictatorship  and  centralized  authority  of 
government.  Unbridled  sway  and  power  of 
these  centralized  governments  have  resulted 
In  squelching  all  effort  of  the  people  to  ex- 
press themselves  or  assert  their  rights  and 
liberties. 

One  of  the  prevalent  evUs  of  our  times 
In  the  United  States  is  the  constant  and  un- 
checked growth  of  our  Federal  Government, 
which  now  has  grown  to  such  staggering 
proportions  that  It  cannot  ix  encomparsed 
by  the  Imagination  of  men.  and  which  has 
resulted,  and  Is  resulting,  in  larger  and  big- 
ger requests  for  money  to  carry  on  the  func- 
tions now  being  exercised  by  the  Federal 
Government.  The  growth  of  government 
and  Its  functions  exact  a  price  which  the 
taxpayers  Of  our  country  may  not  be  able 
to  pay.  and  which  will  thwart  all  Individual 
Initiative.  If  continued  much  longer,  and  at 
the  same  time  may  completely  undermine 
all  free  enterprise. 

Government,  whether  In  our  country  or  any 
other,  feeds  on  power.  The  larger  It  l»e- 
comes  the  grester  Us  demand  for  personnel 
and  governmental  offlclals.  and  the  greater 
Its  expansion,  the  gre-  ter  will  be  Its  needs  for 
money,  and  the  more  personnel  Involved  In 
.  government,  the  greater  will  be  the  efforts  of 
that  Government  to  find  .ind  perform  func- 
tions to  keep  It  active  and  to  justify  Its  con- 
tinuance and  support. 

The  foregoing  may  seem  unrelaCed  to  the 
submerged  land  controversy  focused  by  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court,  in  the  case  of 
the  United  States  agsinst  California  Yet, 
It  Is  not.  That  case  has  announced  a  doc- 
trine of  law  which  If  allowed  to  stand  will 
call  for  greater  governmental  personnel, 
greater  authorization  of  Government  power 
to  the  centralized  Federal  Government.  Ln 
fact,  the  case  carries  Implications  that  defy 
the  Imagination  of  anyone  as  to  the  possl- 
bUltles  of  the  further  expansion  of  Federal 
power  and  Its  dominion  over  the  mineral  re- 
sources of  the  Nation,  particularly  those 
under  submerged  lands,  both  Inland  and 
coastal.  The  right  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  the  oil  In  the  submerged  lands  off 
the  cosst  of  California  Is  based  upon  a  doc- 
trine pronounced  In  the  California  case,  and 
which  may.  for  lack  of  a  more  appropriate 
term,  be  designated  as  the  paramount  right 
doctrine.  Under  this  doctrine.  If  correct, 
and  allowed  to  remain  the  law  of  the  land, 
as  pronounced  by  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court,  the  Federal  Government  may  ulti- 
mately claim  a  paramount  rhfht.  In  the  In- 
terest of  natloaal  defense  and  security.  In  all 
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the  minerals  of  the  States.  If  this  doctrine 
Is  a  proper  basis  for  the  decision  In  the 
California  case,  questions  arise:  Where  does 
this  doctrine  originate?  Does  it  come  from 
any  constitutional  authority  delegated  to  the 
Federal  Government?  Is  It  based  upon  any 
law  enacted  pursuant  to  the  Constitution? 
It  appears  that  there  is  neither  constitutional 
nor  statutory  authority  for  the  pronounce- 
ment of  this  decision.  It  comes  only  from 
the  desire  of  the  governing  officials  to  per- 
petuate their  rule. 

The  '^octrlne  arises  out  of  a  philosophy  of 
government  that  seems  to  exist  In  the  minds 
of  those  who  continuously,  either  by  direct 
or  Indirect  means,  are  seeking  further  cen- 
tralization of  authority  in  the  Government 
of  the  United  States,  and  who  feel  that  the 
functions  originally  and  still  belonging  to 
the  several  States  of  the  Union  can  better 
be  performed  by  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment. The  doctrine  announced  in  the  Cali- 
fornia case.  If  carried  to  Its  tiltlmate  conclu- 
sion, would  serve  as  a  basis  for  the  Federal 
Government,  by  plausible  argument,  to  take 
over  still  more  functions  formerly  belonging 
to  the  States.  The  implications  of  the  deci- 
sion are  such  as  to  alarm  the  sovereign 
States  of  the  Union.  The  doctrine  an- 
nounced m  the  case  is  a  wedge  which  ulti- 
mately must  produce,  and  will  tend  to  pro- 
duce, further  centralization  of  authority  in 
the  Federal  Government.  It  may  ultimately 
destroy  our  dual  system  of  government  and 
destroy  ail  States'  rights. 

The  decision  Is  a  complete  departure  from 
the  constitutional  theory  upon  which  our 
Government  was  founded,  because  the  para- 
mount theory  used  as  a  basis  for  the  solu- 
tion of  the  controversy  between  the  United 
States  and  California  over  the  oil  In  the  soil 
of  the  submerged  lands  for  3  miles  off  the 
coast  of  California  cannot  be  found  within 
any  of  the  delegated  powers  of  the  Federal 
Government.  It  appears  to  be  a  pure  Inven- 
tion of  a  rule  of  law  founded  In  the  desire 
of  the  promoters  of  centralization  to  in- 
fringe further  upon  State  sovereignty  and 
take  over  what  has  concededly  belonged  to 
the  States,  recognized  as  such  since  the 
formation  of  the  Union,  and  the  admission 
of  the  States  that  came  Into  the  Union  after 
Its  formation. 

The  trend  toward  centralization  of  power 
In  the  United  States  Government  has  already 
gone  too  far;  and  if  the  health  of  our  dual 
system  of  government  is  to  be  retained,  It  Is 
Imperative  that  no  further  extension  of  cen- 
tralized authority  be  granted  either  by  the 
Congress  or  by  Judicial  Interpretation  of  the 
Constitution. 

In  his  great  book,  the  Epic  of  Freedom, 
written  by  John  T.  Flynn,  he  said: 

"Two  powerful  urges  push  men  through- 
out hUtory.  One  U  the  yearning  to  be  free; 
the  other  the  yearning  to  be  secure.  Both 
must  be  achieved.  We  have  achieved  the 
second  in  a  greater  measure  than  any  other 
people.  That  goal  Is  yet  to  be  won  In  lU 
fullness.  But  at  the  present  moment — as 
the  world  seems  to  sink  down  in  a  long  night 
of  despotism— we  are  so  preoccupied  with 
the  second  of  these  primitive  yearnings  that 
we  have  all  but  forgotten  the  epic  struggle 
by  which  we  attained  the  first." 

In  our  yearning  for  security.  It  has  become 
the  thought  of  many  that  to  provide  It  ade- 
quately, we  need  a  powerful  Central  Govern- 
ment; a  Government  that  acU  from  the  top 
down,  which  Is  In  utter  conflict  with  our 
original  theory  of  government.  Are  we  going 
to  find  a  solution  to  our  yearning  for  security 
more  easily  In  such  a  Government  than  one 
that  is  operated  from  the  bottom  up,  starting 
with  the  Individual  citizen  and  the  local 
uniu  of  government  close  to  him?  That  was 
our  theory  of  government  when  otir  dual 
system  was  established,  and  In  my  estima- 
tion. It  should  continue  to  be  our  theory  of 
government.  We  need,  of  course,  a  wise  com- 
bination of  both.  That  combination  lies  In 
adhering  to  our  dual  constitutional  system. 


We  have  already  swung  too  far  away  from  Jt, 
and  it  seems  to  me  that  there  must  be  at 
least  a  partial  return. 

The  effect  of  the  California  decision  can 
mean  nothing  but  further  centralization  of 
authority  In  the  Federal  Government. 

As  the  Constitutional  Convention  ad- 
journed, the  members  were  touched  by  a 
sense  of  awe  at  what  they  had  done.  Wash- 
ington sat  with  bowed  head  in  the  President's 
chair.    The  scene  Is  described  as  follows: 

"The  aged  Franklin,  amidst  the  prevailing 
silence,  rose,  A  half  sun  with  Its  glided  rays 
was  carved  on  the  back  of  the  chair  occupied 
by  George  Washington.  Franklin  said:  'As 
I  have  been  sitting  here  all  these  weeks,  I 
have  often  wondered  whether  yonder  sun  Is 
rising  or  setting.  But  now  I  know  that  It  is 
a  rising  sun."  As  Franklin,  with  others,  left 
the  building,  someone  In  the  crowd  outside 
asked  him  what  kind  of  government  they 
had  set  up.  He  replied:  'A  Republic— If  we 
can  keep  It  so.'  " 

The  California  decision  Is  but  another 
wedge  that  may  ultimately  go  a  long  way  to 
destroy  the  Republic.  In  my  humble  opin- 
ion, our  chance  of  keeping  this  Government 
a  Republic  must  rest  on  our  constant  and 
persistent  endeavor  to  keep  properly  balanced 
the  powers  of  the  States  as  against  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  and  that  whenever  the 
Federal  Government  encroaches  upon  the 
rights  and  sovereignty  of  the  States,  then 
we  must  make  a  partial  return  to  a  proper 
balance.  Too  powerful  a  central  govern- 
ment In  any  country  has  always  spread  in 
Its  wake  loss  of  freedom  and  liberty. 

"The  history  of  liberty  Is  a  history  of  the 
limitation  of  governmental  power,  not  the  In- 
crease of  It."    (Woodrow  Wilson.) 

I  am  opposed  to  the  federalization  of  the 
minerals  Involved  In  submerged  lands  af- 
fected by  the  California  decision.  For  the 
reasons  that  I  have  already  stated.  I  believe 
that  the  Congress  should  enact  Senate  bill 
1988  and  return  to  the  States  the  rights 
whicr.,  prior  to  this  decision,  existed  in  the 
States,  to  utilize  and  control  the  mineral 
resources  within  their  tidal  waters. 


The  act  authorizes  the  President  to  make 
agreements  with  other  countries  for  two-way 
cuts  In  tariff  rates  and  other  barriers  to  the 
flow  of  world  commerce.  It  recognizes  the 
fundamental  fact  that  trade  must  operate 
in  both  directions:  that  we  must  buy  as  well 
as  sell:  that  obstructions  to  trade  among 
nations  ore  breeders  of  depression  and  war. 

Mr.  Truman  has  not  abused  his  authority 
vmder  this  law.  Whether  he  stays  in  the 
White  House  only  until  January,  or  for  4 
years  more,  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  he 
would  abuse  It.  There  Is  every  reason  to 
dread  the  effect  of  depriving  him  of  that 
authority.  It  would  amount  to  serving  no- 
tice on  the  world  that  the  Republican  Party 
intends  to  take  America  back  toward  eco- 
nomic Isolation — over  the  old,  disastrous  road 
of  logrolled  high  protective  tariffs. 

The  President  has  said,  correctly,  that  the 
reciprocal  trade  program  has  drawn  the  con- 
stant and  Increasing  support  of  the  Ameri- 
can people,  regardless  of  party  affiliations. 
Republican  leaders  In  Congress  should  act 
quickly  to  extend  this  program. 


Extension  of  Reciprocal  Trade  Program 
Urgent  Job  for  the  GOP 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  AIME  J.  FORAND 

or  RHODE  ISLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  27,  1948 

Mr.  FORAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  following  editorial  from 
the  Washington  Daily  News  of  April  13, 
1948: 

XTHCENT   JOB  FOR  THE   GOP 

For  almost  2  months  Republican  leaders 
Of  Congress  have  Ignored  President  Trtiman's 
appeal  for  a  3-year  extension  of  the  Recip- 
rocal Trade  Agreements  Act. 

If  they  continue  to  Ignore  It,  the  act  will 
expire  June  12,  less  than  2  months  from 
now,  and  some  of  them  would  like  to  1-t  that 
happen. 

However  bright  the  Republican  Party  may 
consider  Its  political  prospects  at  this  time, 
we  do  not  believe  It  can  afford— and  we  know 
the  country  cannot  afford— the  consequences 
of  such  a  mistake.  The  14-year-old  recip- 
rocal trade  program  has  become  a  pillar  of 
America's  International  economic  policy,  lu 
continuance  is,  as  Mr.  Truman  has  said, 
essential  to  success  of  America's  present  effort 
to  help  other  nations  build  a  peaceftil  and 
prosperous  world. 


The  Revivai  of  Siarery 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RICHARD  B.  VAIL 

or  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  27.  1948 

Mr.  VAIL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Recoro,  I 
Include  the  following  article  by  George 
E.  Sokolsky,  from  the  Washington  Times- 
Herald  of  April  25,  1948: 

THESE    DATS 

(By  George  E.  Sokolsky) 
Throughout  the  world  this  week,  those  who 
live  according  to  Jewish  tradition  will  cele- 
brate the  Passover,  one  phase  of  which  Is 
the  commemoration  of  the  redemption  of  a 
people  from  slavery. 

At  the  Seder  feast,  where  the  family  is 
gathered,  it  Is  repeated  year  after  year: 

"Because  we  were  slaves  imto  Pharaoh  In 
Egypt  and  the  Lord  our  God  brought  us  forth 
from  thence  with  a  strong  hand  and  an  out- 
stretched arm." 

And  then  the  tale  of  slavery  and  redemp- 
tion is  told  again  and  again. 

To  many,  slavery  seems  remote  and  pos- 
sibly exaggerated.  Yet  slavery  was  for  many 
centuries,  and  even  among  the  most  civilized 
peoples,  a  normal  state  of  society. 

Among  theocratic  peoples,  slavery  was  less 
usual,  but  In  communities  where  the  mUl- 
tary  gained  ascendancy  and  which  were 
therefore  organized  for  war,  present  or  po- 
tential, slavery  came  to  have  a  usual  and 
appropriate  place. 

Before  its  Institution,  prisoners  of  war  or 
entire  races  were  massacred:  however,  when 
slavery  came  Into  being,  such  prisoners  were 
no  longer  killed  off;  they  were  put  to  work 
or  were  sold  as  household  servants. 

The  Golden  Ages  of  Greece  and  Rome  were 
products  of  slave  states:  the  Ottoman  Em- 
pire thrived  on  a  slave  base.  As  Arnold  J. 
Toynbee  puts  It:  "The  Ottoman  padlshahs 
maintained  their  empire  by  training  slaves 
as  human  auxiliaries  to  assist  them  In  keep- 
ing order  among  their  human  cattle. 

"This  remarkable  Institution  of  making 
soldiers  and  administrators  out  of  slaves — 
an  idea  which  is  so  congenial  to  the  nomad 
genius  and  so  alien  from  ours— was  not  an 
Ottoman  Invention. 

"We  find  it  in  other  nomad  empires  over 
sedentary  peoples — and  this  precisely  in  those 
which  have  had  the  longest  duraUon  next 
to  the  Ottoman  Empire  Itself." 
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tnttltutlon  of  ilaTery  haa  been  re- 
a  reault  of  the  laat  war.    How  many 
of  human   being*   are   now  klaves. 
without  human  rlgbu.  in  mine  and 
factory  beyond  the  Urala.  no  one 
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rofy  and  Plant  Quarantine 
_  NSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HO  I.  CHARLES  R.  ROBERTSON 

or  NOSTB  SaKOTA 

IN  T  ax  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATTVX8 

Tuesday.  April  27.  1948 

Mr  ROBERTSON  Mr.  Speaker,  one 
of  the  strange  things  in  the  life  of  every 
natior  Is  the  fact  that,  peculiarfy,  plants 
from  which  food  Is  derived  are  all  too 
often  rhlHiUfrrl  by  seme  vicious  insect 
that  UjejUgyft  millions  of  busheb  of  grain 
In  the  course  of  one  single  year. 

The  'e  Is  need  to  be  ever  alert  on  the 
l>nrt  o  '  the  people  and  on  the  part  of  the 
Conirr  ;ss  to  correct  and  corral  this  con- 
dition 

Unc  er  unanimous  consent.  I  Include 
berew  th  a  statement  made  by  the  dis- 
tinguiiied  gentleman.  Dr.  Jonathan  A. 


Munro.  of  the  Agricultural  College  of 
North  Dakota,  before  the  Subcommittee 
on  Agricultural  Appropriations.  United 
States  Senate,  on  the  subject.  Entomol- 
ogy and  Plant  Quarantine: 

My  name  is  Jonathan  A.  Munro  and  I  live 
In  Fkrgo.  N.  Dak.  I  kave  bam  professor  of 
entomology  and  entaaaaloilat  tt  tbs  North 
Dakota  Agricultural  College  Experiment  8ta- 
Uon  since  1(M6.  Before  that  time  I  was 
Instructor  In  the  department  of  entomology 
at  the  Kansas  SXtOm  College,  and  prior  to 
that  I  waa  associate  editor  of  the  Family 
Herald  and  Weekly  Star.  Montreal.  Canada, 
and  for  a  time  field  supsnrlaor  (or  the  Soldier 
Bet  lie  men  t  Board  la  SaakalahevaB,  Canada. 
I  completed  my  undergraduata  work  at  the 
Ontario  Agricultural  College,  my  master's 
degree  at  Kansas  SUte  College,  and  doctor's 
degree  In  entomology  at  Cornell  University. 

The  North  Dakota  Agricultural  College  Is 
a  land-grant  Institution,  and  was  established 
by  the  constitution  of  that  State  In  1889. 
My  wurk  Is  In  the  field  of  agriculture  and 
my  time  Is  divided  between  rsssarch  and 
teaching.  Because  It  Is  my  rssponalbUlty 
to  be  familiar  and  cope  with  the  Insect  prob- 
lems affecting  farm  crops  and  Uveatock  In 
my  State.  I  am  fully  familiar  with  the  tn- 
aact  peau  of  major  Importance  In  that  area. 

The  most  destructive  Insect  pest  to  sgrl- 
culture  of  North  Dakota  at  this  time  u  the 
wheat  stem  aawfly.  It  was  first  recorded 
from  native  gUsses  In  ISSO  and  was  named 
tha  grass  stem  sawity.  At  that  Ums  It  was 
not  known  to  attack  small  grain.  However, 
Um  foUowlng  prophetic  statement  was  then 
■Mds:  ''Tha  soonomic  importsnce  of  this 
speeles  arises  from  ths  (act  that  It  may  be 
sspected  at  any  time  to  abandon  Its  nstural 
foixl  plant  In  (svur  of  smnll  grains  on  which 
It  can  doubtlcae  succeaefuUy  develop  " 

In  186.3,  only  5  years  Isur,  Jsmec  Fletcher, 
then  entomologist  for  the  Dominican  of 
Canada,  first  announced  lU  destructive  st- 
tack  on  whsat  In  Manitoba.  Since  that  time, 
as  the  acreage  of  native  grasses  has  been  de- 
creased by  brlaglng  wild  land  under  cultiva- 
tion, the  sawfly  has  bsen  shifting;  its  dntruc- 
tlve  feeding  more  and  more  to  wheat  and  to 
some  extent  other  small  grains.  The  area  of 
sawfly  damage  has  become  Increasingly  ex- 
tanslve.  It  occurs  widely  In  North  Dakota. 
Montana,  and  the  adjoining  prairie  Prov- 
inces of  Canada.  Heaviest  damage  In  North 
Dakota  occurs  In  the  northwestern  third  of 
the  State,  where  sawfly  haa  caused  an  ap- 
proximate lose  of  S.OOO.OOO  to  5.000,000 
buabela  of  wheat  annually  for  the  past  7 
yaats.  In  Montana  ths  loss  Is  approximately 
the  fkme.  In  the  prairie  section  of  Canada, 
where  the  sawfly's  changing  (ood  habit  (rom 
grass  to  wheat  was  first  recorded.  It  Is  respon- 
sible for  the  loss  ot  mUUons  of  bushels  of 
wheat  annually. 

Part  of  this  loss  Is  due  to  the  feeding  of 
the  sawfly  larvae  In  the  developing  sterna. 
Sucb  activity  causes  shrinkage  of  the  kernels 
and  Ktwaisd  productivity  of  the  heads.  In- 
vestigations conducted  by  the  North  Dakota 
A^lcultural  College  Ixperlment  Station  In 
1»47  revealed  that  the  sawfly  shows  s  decided 
preference  for  the  more  vigorous,  hlgh-yleld- 
Ing  stems  and  reduces  their  yteid  upward  of 
9  percent.  The  magnitude  of  this  type  of 
loss  had  not  been  prevtoualy  realized. 

An  additional  type  of  loes  which  has  long 
been  known  Is  due  to  the  br  ;aklng  over  of 
stems  that  have  been  mined  and  weakened 
by  the  larvae.  As  the  grain  Is  nearing  the 
ripening  stage,  the  larvae  which  haa  bored 
downward  within  the  stem  reaches  the  base. 
At  or  close  to  the  ground  line  It  cuts  a 
V-shaped  groove  completely  around  the  In- 
side of  the  stem,  so  that  It  breaka  over  easily 
at  that  point.  It  then  retreats  to  the  base 
of  the  stem  and  plugs  the  stem  tightly  with 
Its  chcwlngs  dhrectly  beneath  this  groove. 
It  Is  thus  well  protected  against  the  vreather 
and  most  other  hazards.  The  breaking  of 
the  stem  at  this  point  provides  an  escape 


for  the  liiaect  after  It  transforms  to  the  adult 
winged  stage  the  following  spring.  Kven  the 
burning  of  dry  stubble  fields  Is  of  no  svall 
once  the  larva  has  retreated  to  lU  hibernat- 
ing place  In  the  base  of  the  stem. 

The  amount  of  grain  lost  In  fields  by  sawfly 
wUl  vary  largely  according  to  the  degree  of 
Infeststlon,  the  delay  In  harvesting,  the 
amount  of  breaking  over  as  Influenced  t>y 
rain  and  high  winds  prior  to  harvesting,  the 
density  of  the  stand,  and  the  variety  of  wheat 
grown.  If  the  stand  U  heavy  and  the  per- 
centage of  Infested  stems  Is  high  the  loss 
may  reach  50  to  60  percent  of  the  crop, 
especially  If  harvesting  Is  delayed  and  stormy 
weather  Intervenes.  Fields  which  are  har- 
vested promptly,  or  as  soon  as  the  grain  Is 
sufficiently  ripened,  suffer  minimum  loss 
through  fallen  and  unrecovered  heads. 

Obaervatlons  conducted  In  1<U7  by  the 
North  Dakota  Agricultural  College  Experi- 
ment Station  on  two  neighboring  fields  of 
the  same  variety  of  wheat,  grown  on  the  same 
type  of  soil,  and  handled  under  similar  con- 
ditions, excep*  for  delayed  harvesting  of  one 
field,  demon-itrated  the  role  of  early  har- 
vesting m  prevention  of  loss  caused  by 
breaking  over  Both  fields  averaged  vrlthln 
1  percent  either  way  of  a  20  percent  Infesta- 
tion One  of  the  fields  was  harvested  by 
August  9  and  showed  a  loss  from  sawfly  of 
less  than  1  bushel  per  acre.  The  other  field, 
harvested  September  6,  showed  a  loas  of 
approximately  2*^4  buahela  per  acre.  Often 
the  InfesUUon  runs  up  to  60  percent,  and 
occasionally  higher,  when  ths  loss  becomss 
Increasingly  greater. 

Tbs  adult  sawflies  emsrgs  from  ths  stubs 
01  grasses  and  small  gratna  In  June.  A(t«r 
mating,  ths  fsaudss  lay  thalr  eggs  witbm 
the  stems  of  ths  dsvtioplfig  plants.  SiM 
does  thu  by  means  of  s  sawliks  appenMH 
lucatsd  at  ths  tip  of  her  sbdiNneu  wMeh  MM 
thrusts  Into  the  stem  to  deposit  ths  sgg.  A 
frmals  sriU  normally  lay  about  50  eggs  and 
ususlly  but  1  to  a  stem.  Upon  hatching, 
which  requires  1  week,  the  larva  begins 
feeding  wuhln  the  stem  as  It  bores  Its  wsy 
downward  to  rsach  ths  base  before  the  grain 
U  nps. 

Tbsrs  Is  little  as  yet  to  rscommend  to  ths 
grain  grower  to  hold  loss  to  ths  minimum 
except  early  harvesting  of  fields,  and  using 
the  most  effective  harvesting  equipment. 
Special  flngerllke  attachmenu  placed  In 
front  of  the  cutter  bir  tend  to  pick  up  the 
fallen  straws  and  retrieve  many  of  the  heads 
which  would  otlwnnse  be  lost.  Cutting  the 
stubble  as  low  aa  practicable  Is  also  an  aid 
In  recovery  of  fallen  heads.  Occasionally  a 
horse  rake  Is  employed  to  glean  as  much  as 
possible  of  the  fallen  grain,  but  Is  only  parti- 
ally affective  because  the  cutter  bar  clips 
many  of  the  fallen  stems  near  the  head  and 
leaves  the  portion  to  t>e  salvagsd  too  short  to 
be  picked  up  by  reklng. 

efforts  to  eradtcats  the  overwintering 
larvae  from  fields  t>y  early  fall  tillage  are  at 
tln^a  effective  but  do  not  prevent  Invaalon 
of  the  fields  by  the  adult  flies  which  emerge 
from  surrounding  uutllled  wheat  stubble- 
ftelda  or  grasaland.  The  effectiveness  of 
shallow  tillage  Is  believed  to  be  due  to  lu 
exposing  ths  larvae  to  abnormal  tempera- 
turss  and  the  drymg  effect  of  the  weather. 
Well  distributed  rainfall  (allowed  by  a  mod- 
erate anow  cover  can  cSset  to  a  lar^e  extent 
any  controlling  effect  from  such  tillage. 
Plowing  to  a  depth  ot  6  Inchea  In  fall  or  early 
spring  (before  the  flies  emerge)  buries  the 
sawflies  beyond  all  possibility  o(  emergence, 
but  the  praetlcs  Is  Inimical  to  soU-conserva- 
tlon  policy  in  that  it  aggravates  soil  blowing 
and  erosion. 

Punds  are  urgently  needed  to  provide  for 
trained  personnel  and  (ecllltles  for  a  thor- 
ough study  of  the  Insect  and  the  development 
of  mors  effective  and  practicable  control 
measures  than  row  exist.  This  would  In- 
volve research  to  work  out  the  biology  and 
habits  of  the  Insect  and  a  thoroiigh  testing 
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and  evaluation  of  various  possible  control 
measures,  including  (I)  application  of  the 
newer  insecticides  to  the  field  margins  in  an 
effort  to  destroy  the  Invading  files,  (2)  the 
development  of  a  resistant  variety  of  hard 
spring  wheat  which  has  belter  milling  and 
yield  quality  than  the  present  resistant 
Rescue  variety  now  In  use  in  certain  areas, 
and  (3)  experimentation  on  the  relative 
etfectiveness  of  helpful  tlUage  and  crop  rota- 
tions which  would  be  consistent  with  soil- 
conservation  practices. 

In  a  full-scale  approach  toward  the  solu- 
tion of  the  sawfly  problem  there  must  be 
close  cooperation  and  coordination  of  effort 
between  the  entomologisu.  plant  breeders, 
and  soil  conservationists. 


Communistic  Infilbation  in  the  State 
Department 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DEVITT 

or   MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  27.  1948 
Mr.  DEVITT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  Include 
In  my  extension  of  remarks  the  fourth 
of  a  series  of  eight  artide.s  written  by 
Ouataf  A.  Nordln.  of  the  8t,  Paul  Pioneer 
Pre«^  and  Dl.spatch,  dealing  with  the 
question  of  communistic  Infiltration  In 
the  State  Department; 
TCKMsa  sovtiT  wosKia  mawblkb  stcarr  vwmo 

STATCS    DATA 

(ThU  is  ths  fourth  In  a  series  of  eight 
exclusive  articles  ro»klng  public  for  the  first 
time  ths  findings  of  special  agents  who  In- 
vestigated alleged  subverslvs  activities  In  ths 
SUts  Department  of  the  United  States,  The 
probe  was  made  by  a  congressional  committee 
to  determine  what  the  State  Department  was 
doing  to  rid  the  Federal  pay  roll  o(  poor 
security  risks.) 

(By  Gustaf  A.  Nordln) 

Washington —A  young  woman  employed 
more  than  3  years  as  a  correspondence  sec- 
retary  in  the  White  House  Joined  the  Soviet 
Embassy  staff  in  Washington  In  1944,  and  a 
year  later  was  rehired  by  the  State  Depart- 
ment to  handle  highly  confidential  cable- 
grams. „  ,  , 

She  13  case  No.  107  In  a  House  Appropria- 
tions Committee  report  currently  being  kept 
under  cover. 

The  girl  daughter  of  Russian-born  par- 
ents resigned  last  August  on  the  basU  of 
the  '  information     supplied     to     committee 

"^Shl'ls  a  native  of  New  Jersey.  Is  29  years 
old  and  became  a  typist  for  the  Soviet  In- 
formation Bulletin  at  the  embassy  here  after 
being  employed  in  the  White  House  Job  dur- 
ing most  of  the  late  President  Roosevelt  s 
third  term.  She  was  making  12.700  as  a 
White  House  correspondence  secretary. 

In  February  1945,  according  to  the  commit- 
tee information,  she  went  to  the  State  De- 
partment's Personnel  Division  and  offered  to 
■ccept  any  position  at  »1,800  a  year. 

She  was  employed.  A  month  later,  the 
report  continues,  she  specifically  requested 
a  Job  m  the  office  of  a  certain  high  official 
and  was  transferred  to  that  office  from  the 
Personnel  Division. 

Her  duties  In  that  office  were  the  receiv- 
ing screening,  and  distribution  of  all  cable- 
grams for  the  high  official.  She  also  han- 
dled important  documents  of  international 
and  economic  significance. 

In  applying  for  Government  service,  she 
gave  as  reference  the  names  of  two  Soviet 
Embassy  employees. 


AH  of  this  is  recorded  in  No.  107b  personnel 
file  as  of  July  27.  1945. 

A  memo  from  the  Office  of  Controls. 
November  17.  1945.  to  «  former  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State,  pointed  out  the  above 
facts  and  stated  that  for  the  subject  to  have 
been  an  employee  of  the  Soviet  Embassy  she 
must  have  teen  accepted  politically  by 
them. 

On  February  12.  1947.  the  Security  Office 
disappruved  clearance  for  No.  107  to  accom- 
pany ine  American  delegation  to  the  Mos- 
cow conference  of  foreign  ministers. 

••Several  witnesses,"  the  report  goes  on, 
"reported  the  subject  as  pro-Russian.  One 
informant  said  the  subject  had  described 
John  Foster  Dulles  as  a  Fascist  and  she  was 
against  General  Bor,  the  anti-Communist 
general  of  Poland,  and  also  disliked  General 
Mlhallovitch  of  Yugoslavia. •'  The  latter  was 
disposed  of  by  Marshal  Tito  when  he  took 
power  and  turned  Yugoslavia  Into  Russian- 
Communist  satellite. 

Her  transfer  from  a  highly  confidential  po- 
sition to  some  other  Job  In  the  Department 
where  she  would  not  easily  have  access  to 
Important  Information  was  recommended 
several  times  but  apparently  not  carried  out. 
Her  dismissal  also  had  been  recommended  by 
the  Central  Security  Agency  in  June  1947. 
She  resigned  In  August. 

Case  No.  108  is  an  entirely  dlflerent  type. 
In    this    Instance,    the    House    committee 
agents  report  that  unfavorable  security  in- 
formation about  No.  108  had  been  ignored. 

The  man  was  employed  by  OWI  In  1944  and 
later  transferred  to  ths  SUte  Department  as 
a  public-affairs  officer  for  the  Office  of  Infor- 
mation and  Educational  Exchange. 

His  record  shewn,  according  to  the  report, 
an  arrest  in  1935  (or  pawing  three  worthless 
checks  totaling  •100;  dismissal  (rom  a  Mis. 
sourl  collsge;  alleged  failure  to  maks  restl- 
tutlon  to  ths  college  of  funds  advanced  to 
him  for  which  he  gave  a  nots;  ths  pssslng  of 
a  worthless  check  In  IM4.  a  university  pro- 
(sssor  bstng  ths  victim,  end  alleged  padding 
of  expense  accounts  while  trsvellng  for  an- 
other college  In  1930  and  his  dismissal  from 
the  college. 

An  Iowa  hospital  reports  that  In  1936  the 
employee  was  diagnosed  as  possenlng  a  psy- 
chopathic personality.  '      >x 

The  hospital  director  said  that  although  In 
a  certain  number  of  cases  there  Is  Improve- 
ment with  maturity,  the  lack  of  constitu- 
tional stability  always  makes  such  Individ- 
uals a  poor  risk  for  a  responsible  position. 
No.  108  lot  his  Job  last  October  because  of  a 
reduction  in  force. 


Why?  Because  she  was  born  In  the  wrong 
part  of  the  world.  Congress  has  corrected 
this  situation  for  persons  born  in  China, 
India,  and  the  Philippines,  as  a  gesture  to 
our  wartime  allies.  But  the  fathers  and 
mothers  of  some  of  the  most  gallant  soldiers 
In  our  own  armed  forces  are  still  excluded. 

Representative  Walter  H.  Judd.  RepubU- 
can.  of  Minnesota,  Introduced  a  bill  to  cor- 
rect this  situation  last  winter.  Hearings  on 
It  started  April  19. 

••The  privilege  of  becoming  a  naturalized 
citizen  of  the  United  States  shall  not  be 
denied  or  abridged  because  of  race  or  sex.  or 
because  such  person  is  married."  says  Judd's 
bill— and  high  time.  too. 

The  bill  sets  up  a  system  of  nominal 
quotas  for  the  remaining  Asiatic  and  Pacific 
countries,  as  was  done  (or  China  and  India. 
so  that  v:e  shall  not  be  fiooded  with  Immi- 
grants, nor  the  racial  composition  of  the 
country  materially  changed  by  immigraUon. 

Congress  could  right  an  ancient  wrong  at 
no  cost  to  anybody,  and  strike  an  effective 
blow  In  the  world-wide  propaganda  war  with 
Communist  Russia  by  passing  the  Judd  bill. 


An  Ancient  Wrong  Needs  Righting 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WALTER  H.  JUDD 

OF   MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  27,  1948 
Mr.  JUDD.    Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks,  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing editorial   from  the  Des  Moines 
Register  of  April  22,  1948: 

AN   ANCIENT   WRONG   NEEDS   BIGHTINO 

The  Gold  Star  Mother  of  a  Congressional 
Medal  of  Honor  bearer  Is  not  a  citizen.  She 
cannot  become  one.  She  is  that  ugly  thing, 
an  '•alien  Ineligible  to  citizenship."  As  such 
she  is  subject  to  various  discriminations  in 
California,  the  worst  of  which  Is  a  legal  ban 
on  the  owning  of  land.  The  country  she 
adopted  has  named  a  United  States  Army 
transport  Sadao  MunemoTi  after  her  fallen 
son,  but  It  will  not  extend  to  her  the  simple 
rights  of  citizenship. 


Patriotism:  Its  Duty  and  Value 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  GEORGE  MacKlNNON 

or  MiNicaaoTA 
IN  -TOE  HOUSE  or  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  27.  1948 

Mr,  MACKINNON.    Mr.  Speaker,  the 

flncst  discourse  on  patriotism  ever  to 

come  to  my  notice  Is  the  speech  of  the 

Most    Reverend   John    Ireland,   D.    D.. 

which  I  Include  with  my  remarki.    This 

speech  was  delivered  In  New  York  City 

on  April  4,  1894,  to  the  New  York  Com- 

mandery  of  the  Loyal  Legion.    The  *1au- 

thor  was  later  archbishop  of  St.  Paul 

and  was  much  beloved  and  respected  in 

Minnesota  and  elsewhere  by  persons  of 

all  creeds  and  callings  for  his  searching 

intellect  and  for  his  high  patriotism. 

This  speech  may  also  be  noteworthy  as 
being  the  first  to  use  the  word  "un- 
American."    It  follows: 

The  Duty  and  Value  of  Patriotism 
(By  Most  Rev.  John  Ireland,  D.  D.) 
Commander,     companions,     to     speak     of 
patriotism  is  my  evening's  task.     An  easy  and 
gracious  one  It  ought  to  be.     lf>atrloti8m  is 
personified   in  my  audlence^The  honor  is 
mine  to  address  the  country's  heroes,   the 
country's    martyrs.     At    country's    call    you 
quickly  buckled  your  armor  on,  and  rushing 
where  battle  raged,  you  offered  for  country's 
life  the  llfeblood  of  your  hearts.     Many  of 
you    bear    upon    limb    and    face   the    sacred 
stigmata   of   patriotism.     Your   tried   hands 
are  doubly  pledged  In  purest  unselfishness 
and  bravest  resolve  to  uphold  in  the  reign 
ot  peace  the  loved  flag  which  In  days  of  war 
they  carried  over  gory  fields  above  stain  or 
reproach.     I  could  not,  if  I  would,  close  the 
portals  of  my  soul  to  the  rich  and  sweet  In- 
spirations which  come  to  me  from  your  souls. 
I  shall  define  patriotism  as  you  understand 
and  feel  it.     Patriotism  Is  iove  of  country, 
and  loyalty  to  its  life  and  weal— love  tender 
and  strong:   tender  as  the  love  of  son  for 
mother,  strong  as  the  pillars  of  death;  loyalty 
generous  and   disinterested,   shrinking  from 
no  sacrifice,  seeking  no  reward  save  country's 
honor  and  country's  triumph. 

BEAimr     AND     VALUE    OF    PATRIOTISM 

Patriotism.  There  Is  magic  In  the  word. 
It  is  bliss  to  repeat  it.  Through  ages  the 
human  race  burnt  the  incense  ol  admu-atlon 
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at  the  shrlnea  of  patrtoUam. 

beautifxil  pages  of  htotory  ara  thoM 

lounl  Its  desda.    FlnBld*  talca.  the 

of  the  memorlea  of  peoples,  bor- 

tt  their  warmest  glow.    Poeta  are 

when  they  re-echo  Ita  whiBperlngs: 

are  most  potent  when  they  thrill  Ita 

A>  muatc. 

nations  were  wrong  when  they  mads 

their  noMeat  patrlota.    But  the  error 

excess  of  a  great  truth:  that  heaven 

vlth  earth  In  approving  and  blessing 

m.  that  patriotism  is  one  of  earth's 

virtues,  worthy  to  have  come  down 

atmosphere  of  the  skies. 

^xalted  patriotism  of  the  exiled  Hebrew 

itaelf  in  a  canticle  of  religion  which 

Inspired,  and  which  has  been  trans- 

aa  the  Inheritance  of  Ood's  people. 

:hrlstlan  church:  "Upon  the  rivers  of 

there  we   sat   and   wept,   when   we 

Sicn.     •     •     •     If  I  forget  thee. 

m.  let  my  right  hand  be  fort^tten. 

tongue  cleave  to  my  Jaws,   If  1   do 

thee.  If  I  do  not  make  Jeru- 

he  beginning  of  my  )oy." 

luman  race  pays  homage  to  f>atrlotlsm 

of  Ita  supreme  value.     The  value  of 

to   a   people   la   above   gold   and 

stonf's.    above   commerce    and    In- 

abnve  citadels  and  warships.     Patrl- 

.s  the  vital  spark  of  national  honor: 

fount  of  the  nation's  prosperity. 

of  the  nation's  safety.     Take  pa- 

away — the    nation's   soul    has   fled. 

and  beauty  have  vanished  from  the 

s  countenance. 

luman  race  paya  homage  to  patriotism 

of  Its  supreme  loveliness.    Patriotism 

to  what  la  among  earth's  posses- 

1  he  most  precious,  the  first  and  beet 

rest — country;  and  Its  effusion  is  the 

flowering  of  the  purest  and  noblest 

of  the  heart. 

Is  Innats  in  all  men:   the  ab- 

It  betokens  a  perversion  of  human 

but   It  grows  lu  full   growth   only 

thoughts    are    elevated    and    heart- 

I  are  generous. 

to  Ood  Is  country,  and  next  to  re- 

s  patriotism.     No  praise  goes  beyond 

It  is  sublime  In  Its  heroic  obla- 

n  the  Ueld  of  batUe.      "O  glorious 

exclaims  in  Homer  the  Trojan  war- 

wbo    for    his    coimtry    falls."     It    la 

in  the  oft-repeated  toll  of  dutiful 

ip.     "Of  all  human  doings."  writes 

none  Is  more  honorable  and  more 

than  to  merit  well  of  the  common- 
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NTuxs  utM  or  crmtx  appointmxmt 

are  of  divine  appointment.    The 


ui  tries 
High 


divided  the  nntlons.  separated  the 
Adam,  and  appointed  the  bounds  of 
The  physical  and  moral  necessl- 
Oodl  creatures  are  revelations  of  His 
laws.    Man  Is  born  a  social  being.    A 
of  hla  existence  and  of  his  growth 
age  la  the  family.     Nor  does  the 
sufSce  to  Itaelf.     A  larger  social  or- 
is needed.  Into  which  families  gather, 
obtain  from  one  another  security  to 
property,  and  aid  In  the  development 
faculties  and  powers  with  which  na- 
endowed  the  children  of  men.    The 
Human  race  is  toq  extensligh.and  too 
In  Interests  to  servv^^those  ends, 
t«  subdivlsloiu  Intc^oountrtes  or  peo- 
<  Countries  have  their  providential  llm> 
waters  of  a  sea.  a  mountain  range, 
of  similarity  of  requirements,  or  of 
of  living.    The  limits  widen  In  spaca 
to  the  measure  of  ths  dsstlnlsa 
the  great  Ruler  allots  to  peopisi,  iMl 
of  their  parts  In  ths  nighty 
tba  cycles  of  years,  the  ever-advanc- 
of  humanity's  evolution.    Ths  Iiord 
3od  of  nations,  because  He  is  the  Ood 
No  nation  is  born  Into  life  or  van- 
Into  nothingness  without  His  Md- 
I    brieve    in    the   providence   of   Ood 
ocMntrles,  as  I  believe  in  His  wisdom  and 


tba  Mb  ;>ortance 


Utie 


Hte  lov«,  and  my  patrlodsm  to  my  country 
rises  within  my  soul  Invested  with  the  halo 
of  my  religion  to  my  Ood. 

otm  OWN  covtrntT 
More  than  a  century  ago  a  trans -Allan  tic 
poet  and  philosopher,  reading  well  the  signs, 
wrote : 
"Westward  the  star  of  empire  takes  lU  way. 

The  first  four  acts  already  past, 
A  fifth  shall  close  the  drama  with  the  day: 

Time's  noblest  offspring  is  the  last." 
Berkeley's  prophetic  eye  had  descried 
America.  What  shall  I  say  In  a  brief  dis- 
course of  my  country's  value  and  beauty,  of 
her  claims  to  my  love  and  loyalty?  1  will  pass 
by  in  silence  her  fields  and  forests,  her  rivers 
azKl  seas,  the  boundless  riches  hidden  be- 
neath her  soil  and  amid  the  recks  of  her 
mountains,  her  pure  and  health-giving  air. 
her  transcendent  wealth  of  nature's  fairest 
and  most  precious  gifts.  I  will  not  speak  of 
the  noble  qualities  and  robust  deeds  of  her 
sons,  skilled  in  commerce  and  Industry,  val- 
orous In  war.  prosperous  tti  peace.  In  all 
these  things  America  Is  opulent  and  great, 
but  beyond  them  and  above  them  Is  her  sin- 
gular grandeur,  to  which  her  material  splen- 
dor Is  only  the  fitting  circum.stance. 

America  bom  Into  the  family  of  nations 
In  these  latter  times  Is  the  highest  billow 
in  humanity's  evolution,  the  crowning  effort 
of  ages  In  the  aggrandisement  of  man.  Vn- 
14?S8  we  take  her  In  this  altitude  we  do  not 
comprehend  her;  we  belittle  her  towering 
suture,  and  conceal  the  singular  design  of 
Providence  In  her  creation. 

THI   COUNTaT    OF    UVliXH    DICNrTT 

America  Is  the  country  of  human  dignity 
and  human  liberty. 

When  the  fathers  of  the  Republic  de- 
clared: "That  all  men  are  created  equal;  that 
they  are  endowed  by  their  Creator  with  cer- 
tain Inalienable  rights;  that  among  these  are 
life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness."  a 
cardinal  principle  was  enunciated,  which  In 
Its  truth  was  as  old  as  the  race,  but  In  prac- 
tical realisation  almost  unknown. 

Slowly,  amid  sufferings  and  revolutions, 
humanity  had  been  reaching  out  toward  a 
reign  of  tba  rights  of  man.  Ante -Christian 
paganism  had  utterly  denied  such  rights.  It 
allowed  nothing  to  man  as  man:  he  was  what 
wsalth.  place,  or  power  mads  him.  Even  the 
wis*  Aristotle  taught  that  some  men  were 
Intended  by  nature  to  be  slaves  and  chattels. 
The  sweet  religion  of  Christ  proclaimed  aloud 
the  doctrine  of  the  common  fatherhood  of 
God,  £ind  the  universal  brotherhood  of  men. 
Eighteen  hundred  years,  however,  went  by, 
iind  the  civilized  world  had  not  yet  put  Its 
civil  and  political  Institutions  In  accord  with 
Its  spiritual  faith.  The  Christian  Church 
was  all  this  time  leavening  human  society 
and  patiently  awaiting  the  promised  fermen- 
tation. This  came  at  last,  and  It  came  In 
America.  It  came  In  a  first  manifestation 
through  the  Declaration  of  Independence; 
:t  came  In  a  second  and  final  manifestation 
through  President  Lincoln's  Proclamation  of 
Emancipation. 

In  America  all  men  are  civilly  and  politi- 
cally equal;  all  have  the  same  rights;  all 
wield  the  same  arm  of  defenss  and  of  con- 
quest, the  stiffrage;  and  the  sole  condition 
of  rights  and  of  power  Is  simple  manhood. 

TBS  COTTMTaT    Of   LIBEXTT 

Liberty  Is  the  exemption  from  all  restraint 
save  that  of  the  laws  of  justice  and  order: 
the  exemption  from  submission  to  other  men. 
except  as  they  represent  and  enforce  those 
laws.  The  divine  gift  of  liberty  to  man  is 
God's  recognition  of  His  greatness  and  His 
dignity.  The  sweetness  ot  life  and  the  power 
at  growth  He  In  liberty.  The  loss  of  liberty 
Is  the  loes  of  light  and  sunshine,  the  loss 
of  life's  best  portion.  Humanity,  under  the 
spell  of  heavenly  memories,  never  ceased  to 
dream  of  liberty,  and  to  aspire  to  Its  pos- 
swsslnn.  Now  and  then,  here  and  there.  Its 
refresbmg  breezes  caressed  humanity's  brow. 


But  not  until  the  Republic  of  the  West  was 
born,  not  until  the  Star-6pangled  Banner  rose 
toward  the  skies,  was  liberty  caught  up  in 
humanity's  embrace,  and  embodied  In  a  great 
and  abiding  nation. 

In  America  the  Government  takes  from 
the  liberty  of  the  citizen  only  so  much  as 
Is  necessary  for  the  weal  of  the  Nation,  which 
the  citizen  by  his  own  act  freely  concedes. 
In  America  there  are  no  masters,  who  govern 
In  their  own  right,  for  their  own  Interest, 
or  at  their  own  will.  We  have  over  us  no 
Louis  xrv  saying:  "L'*tat  c'est  mol";  no 
HohenzoUem,  announcing  tiat  In  his  acts 
as  sovereign  he  Is  responsible  only  to  his 
coiuelence  and  to  God.  Ours  Is  the  govern- 
ment of  the  people,  by  the  people,  and  for 
the  people.  "The  Government  Is  our  own  or- 
ganized will, 

THERE    IS   NO   STATS    ABOVX    OR    APART    FROM    THI 
PSOTLS 

Rights  begin  with,  and  go  upward  from 
the  people.  In  other  countries,  even  those 
apparently  the  most  free,  rights  begin  with 
and  come  downward  from  the  state.  The 
rights  of  cltl/ens.  the  rights  of  the  people. 
are  concessions  which  have  been  painfully^ 
wrenched  from  the  governing  powers.  With 
Americans,  whenever  the  organized  Govern - 
ment  does  not  prove  Its  grant,  the  Liberty  of 
the  Individual  citizen  Is  sacred  and  invio- 
lable. Elsewhere  there  are  governments  called 
republics:  universal  suffrage  constitutes  the 
state;  but  once  constituted  the  state  Is 
tyrannous  and  arbitrary,  and  Invades  at  will 
private  rights,  and  curtails  at  will  Individual 
liberty.  One  Republic  la  liberty's  native 
home — America. 

The  Ood-glven  mission  of  the  Republic 
of  America  Is  not  only  to  Its  own  people: 
It  Is  to  all  the  peoples  of  the  earth,  before 
whoee  eyes  it  Is  the  symbol  of  human  rights 
and  human  liberty,  toward  whom  Its  flsg 
flutters  hopes  of  future  happiness  for  them- 
selves. 

Is  there  not  for  Americans  a  meaning  10 
the  word,  "Country"?  Is  there  not  for  Ameri- 
cans reason  to  live  for  country,  and,  if  ne<d 
there  be,  to  die  for  country?  Is  there  not 
Joy  In  the  recollection  that  you  have  been  her 
saviors  and  glory  In  the  name  of  Amerlcs's 
Loyal  Legion?  Whatever  the  country,  pn- 
trlotlsm  Is  a  duty:  In  America  the  duty  Is 
thrice  sacred. 

A  DtJTT  or  JUSTTCI  AND  OF  GRATTTUDC 

The  duty  of  patriotism  is  the  duty  3f 
Justice  and  of  gratitude.  The  country  fosters 
and  protects  our  dearest  interests — otir  altars 
and  hearthstones — pro  aria  et  focls.  Wlt:i- 
out  It  there  Is  no  safety  for  life  or  properly, 
no  opportunities  of  development  and  prog- 
ress. All  that  the  country  Is,  she  makes  ours. 
We  are  wise  of  her  wisdom,  rich  of  her  opu- 
lence, resplendent  of  her  glory,  strong  of  her 
fortitude.  At  once  the  prisoner  Paul  rose  to 
eminence,  and  obtained  respect  from  Pal<s- 
tinlan  Jews  and  Roman  soldiers,  when  he 
proudly  announced  that  he  was  a  citizen  of 
Rome — dvls  Roman  us.  And  today  how  sig- 
nificant the  world  over  are  the  words:  I  am 
a  dtlsen  of  America — clvts  Americantis. 

Duty  to  country  Is  a  duty  ot  conscience,  a 
duty  to  Ood.  For  country  exists  by  natural 
divine  right.  It  receives  from  God  the  au- 
thority needful  for  lu  life  and  work:  Its  au- 
thority to  command  is  divine.  The  apostle 
of  Christ  to  the  gentiles  writes:  "There  Is  no 
power  but  from  Ood.  and  those  that  are.  are 
ordained  of  Ood.  Therefore,  he  that  reslsuth 
the  power,  reslsteth  the  ordinance  of  Ood." 
The  religion  of  patrioUsm  is  not  sufficiently 
considered,  and  yet,  it  is  thU  religion  which 
gives  to  country  lu  majesty,  and  to  patrioUim 
lU  sacredness  and  force. 

itBXT  TO  000  n  COtntTRT 

As  the  part  to  the  whole,  so  Is  the  citlren 
to  the  country:  and  this  relation  Is  the  due 
measure  of  patriotism.  The  country  and  Its 
Interests  are  paramount  to  the  citlren  and 
his  InteresU.    A  king  of  France,  St.  Louis,  iet 
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to  his  device  this  motto:  "Dleu.  la  Prance,  et 
Marguerite."  It  told  the  order  of  allegiances : 
God  first,  next  to  Ood  coimtry.  next  to  coun- 
try family,  one's  self  the  last— the  willing  and 
generous  chevalier,  even  unto  death,  of 
family,  country,  and  God. 

Allegiance  to  country  is  limited  only  by 
allegiance  to  Ood.  Ood  and  His  eternal  laws 
of  Justice  and  righteousness  are  supreme, 
and  hold  first  claims  upon  conscience.  A 
country  which  exacts  the  violation  of  those 
laws,  annuls  its  own  moral  authority  and 
becomes  an  aggregation  of  human  wills. 
which  physical  force  alone  sustains.  "To 
God.  that  which  is  God's;  to  Caesar,  that 
which  Is  Caesar's."  In  olden  paganism  the 
state  arrogated  to  itself  supremacy  In  ethics 
as  In  temporals,  and  ruled  consciences. 
Under  this  tyranny  of  the  soul  freedom's  last 
ray  vanished;  the  last  vestige  of  human  dig- 
nity was  effaced.  Christ  made  men  free;  He 
brought  back  the  state  to  its  proper  orbit; 
and.  restoring  truth  upon  earth.  He  restored 
manhood  to  man.  and  to  country  the  efful- 
gence of  the  skies. 

THE  SUPREME  TEST  OF  PATRIOTISM 

It  Is  fortunate  for  a  people  that  from  time 
to  time  supreme  emergencies  arise  testing  Its 
patriotism  to  the  highest  pitch.  If  patriot- 
Ism  remains  dormant  for  a  long  period  it  may 
lessen  In  strength,  while  the  reflection  and 
self-consciousness  which  resolute  action 
awakens  result  In  a  fuller  estimate  of  the 
value  of  the  country  and  Institutions  which 
it  Is  the  duty  of  patriotism  to  defend. 

A  supreme  emergency  did  arise  for  the 
people  of  America. 

There  had  been.  Indeed,  patriotism  Intense 
and  sublime  In  the  Revolutionary  War.  when 
"In  their  ragged  regimentals 
Stood  the  old  Continentals, 
Yielding  not." 

But  had  this  patriotism  survived?    Notable 
changes   had   come  over  the   country.     The 
population  had  been  made  much  more  eclec- 
tic; commerce  and  Industry,  usually  unpro- 
pltlous  to  sentiment  and  exaltation  of  soul, 
had  engrossed  the. public  mind;   the  spirit 
of  democracy.  In  Its  workings  toward  indi- 
vidualism of  character,  might  have  unfitted 
the  citizen  for  sacrifice  in  behalf  of  the  gen- 
eral weal.     I  was  In  Europe  when  the  civil 
war  broke  out,  and  I  well  remember  the  tone 
of  the  public  press  regarding  the  American 
situation.     It  was  asserted   that  patriotism 
was  unknown  to  Americans,  and  that  a  free 
government  like  ours,  compelled  to  rely  upon 
volunteer  service,  could  not  muster  a  large 
army    of    defenders.     The    proclamation    of 
President  Lincoln  calling  for  75.000  soldiers 
was  received  as  the  venturesome  act  of  de- 
spair, and  a  quick  dissolution  of  the  Union 
was  prophesied.     At   home   there   were  not 
a   few   whose    thoughts   were   those   of    the 
unfriendly  Europeans. 

On  the  morning  of  the  l2th  day  of  April, 
in  the  memorable  year  of  1661,  a  cannon  ball 
swept  over  the  waters  of  Charleston  Harbor, 
aimed  with  deadly  intent  at  the  Star-Span- 
gled  Banner,  floating  above  the  walls  of  Sum- 
ter.   War  was  declared  agalnsvthe  country. 

THE    SIONinCANCI    OF   THE   WAR 

How  much  there  was  at  stake.  Scarcely 
can  we  at  this  moment  recall  without  trepi- 
dation the  awful  significance  of  the  contest. 

At  stake  was  the  union  of  the  States,  the 
strength  and  life  of  the  country.  What  con- 
stitutes each  State,  from  the  Atlantic  waters 
to  those  of  the  Pacific,  strong,  hopeful,  pal- 
pitating with  giant  life  and  ready  for  giant 
progress?  This  only  fact:  that  the  States 
are  one  nation,  and  that,  at  home  and  abroad, 
one  flag  symbolizes  them.  A  northern  re- 
public, a  southern  republic,  a  western  re- 
public— the  nations  would  despise  them.  The 
Republic  of  the  United  States— the  nations 
fear  and  honor  It. 

At  stake  was  the  plenary  recognition  of 
human  rights  in  our  own  country.  In  con- 
tradiction to  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 


ence, men  were  held  as  slaves — forsooth,  be- 
catise  of  color;  in  practice,  America  had  failed 
as  yet  to  be  the  ideal  country  of  manhood  and 
human  dignity.  Had  rebellion  triumphed, 
slavery  would  have  been  confirmed,  and  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  formally  and 
permanently  belled. 

At  stake  was  liberty  for  the  world— the 
stability  of  a  government  of  the  people,  for 
the  people,  and  by  the  people.  The  Union 
disrupted,  Its  shattered  fragments  prostrate 
over  the  land,  as  the  broken  and  desolate 
columns  of  once  famous  temples  In  Grecian 
and  Roman  regions,  liberty,  shrieking  over 
the  ruins,  would  have  hastened  back  to  cav- 
erns of  gloom,  her  friends  abandoning  hope, 
her  enemies  rejoicing  and  confident.  The 
death  of  the  Union  implied  a  century  of 
retrogression  for  humanity. 

Deep  and  soul-rending  was  the  ceaseless 
anxiety  of  freedom's  sons  during  the  dreary 
years  of  America's  Civil  War.  At  every  ris- 
ing of  the  morning  sun  the  heavens  were 
questioned : 

"Oh,  say.  can  you  see  by  the  dawn's  early 
light 
What  so  proudly  we  hailed  at  the  twilights 

last  gleaming? 
Oh.  say.  does  that  Star-Spangled  Banner  yet 

wave 
O'er  the  land  of  the  free  and  the  home  of 
the  brave?" 
O  God  of  nations,  we,  this  evening,  thank 
Thee;  all  was  well;  American  patriotism  was 
on  guard;  and  the  day  came  when,  at  Appo- 
mattox, one  fiag  unfurled  its  beauteous  folds 
over  both  contending  armies: 
•'  Tls  the  Star-Spangled   Banner;    Oh,  long 
may  it  wave 
O'er  the  land  of  the  free  and  the  home  of 
the  brave." 


THE  REStn.TS  OF  THE  WAR 

Two  things  in  our  Civil  War  amazed  the 
world — one.  the  number  and  courage  of  our 
volunteer  soldiers;  the  other,  the  ability  of 
the  commanders.     In  other  countries,  large 
standing  armies,  years  of  careful  training  for 
men  and  officers,  are  the  prerequisites  of  suc- 
cessful warfare.    In  America  the  Chief  Execu- 
tive of  the  Republic  waves  his  wand,  and 
armies  spring   up   as   by    Incantation.     One 
motive  rules  them,  the  saving  of  the  coun- 
try; they  are  most  daring  In  deed;  the  lead- 
ership is  most  skillful.    The  records  of  their 
battles  are  studied  In  wonderment  by  famed 
warriors  of  Europe.    Especially  did  the  skilled 
leadership  in  our  armies  astonish  Europeans. 
I  met  recently  In  Paris  a  well-known  general 
of  Russia.    He  said,  "War  is  a  science  of  high 
degree;  at  the  commencement  of  the  contest 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  had  at 
iu  disposal  only  a  handful  of  trained  officers; 
the  war,  moreover,  was  to  offer  in  its  varied 
operations  unusual  difficulties;  and  yet  the 
command   throughout   the    vast   Army    was 
admirable  in  skUl  of  planning  and  execu- 
tion." 

Great  the  sacrifices  which  the  war  in  de- 
fense of  the  country  demanded.     But  great 
the  results.    No  one  now  doubts  that  America 
Is  patriotic,  and  that  a  free  people  may  be 
relied    upon    to    defend    Its    country.      The 
United  States  is  respected  by  the  nations  of 
the  world:  they  rem.ember  what  It  was  capable 
of  when  divided;  they  understand  what  it  is 
capable  of  when  united.    The  victory  of  the 
Union  brought  peace  and  prosperity  to  con- 
querors and  to  conquered;   today  the  con- 
quered rejoice  no  less  than  the  conquerors 
that  the  Old  Flag  has  not  lost  one  star  from 
Its  azure  ground.     The  seal  of  finalltv   has 
been  set  upon  the  Union,  the  god  of  t>attle 
ending  disputes,  and  deciding  that  we  are  a 
Nation  one  and  indestructible.     Slaver?  has 
been  blotted  out,  and  the  escutcheon  of  free 
America  Is  cleansed  of  blemish.     Liberty  is 
without  peril  In  her  chosen  home,  and  from 
America's    shores    she    sends    her    fragrant 
breathings    across    seas    and    oceans.      The 
quickened  march  of  republicanism  and  de- 


mocracy which  the  present  times  witness 
through  the  southern  continent  of  America, 
and  through  Europe,  goes  out  from  the  great 
heart  of  the  triumphant  Republic  of  the 
United  States. 

The  sacrifices!  Each  one  of  you.  compan- 
ions, says  In  truth:  "Quorum  cars  magna 
ful."  The  results!  They  are  yours,  since  the 
sacrifices  were  yours  which  purchased  them. 
This  great  Nation  is  your  especial  belonging: 
you  saved  it  by  the  libation  of  your  blood. 
By  you  the  Star-Spangled  Banner  was 
guarded,  at  the  peril  of  your  life.  In  its  hour 
of  trial;  let  others  love  It  and  seek  Its 
smiles:  they  cannot  have  for  It  your  passion, 
and.  were  speech  allowed  it.  accents  of  sweet- 
ness would  flow  out  to  you  which  others 
should  not  hear. 

PATRIOTISM  IN  TIME  OF  PEACE 

The  days  of  peace  have  come  upon  our 
fair  land:  the  days  when  patriotism  was  a 
duty  have  not  departed.  What  was  saved 
by  war  must  be  preserved. 

A  government  of  the  people,  by  the  people, 
and    for    the    people,    as    proposed    by    the 
founders  of  the  Republic,  was.  In  the  light 
of  the  facts  of  history,  a  stupendous  experi- 
ment.    The  experiment  has  so  far  succeeded. 
A   French  publicist,   De   Malstre,   once   dis- 
missed with  contempt  the  argument  drawn 
from  the  United  States  in  favor  of  free  in- 
stitutions in   Europe,  remarking:   "The  Re- 
public of  the  United  States  Is  in  its  swathing 
clothes;    let   it   grow:    wait   a    century,   and 
you  will  see."    The  Republic  has  lived  out  a 
century.  It  has  lived  out  a  mighty  civil  war, 
with  no  diminution,  assuredly,  of  vigor  and 
promise.     Can  we  say,  however,  that   It   Is 
beyond  all  the  stages  of  an  experiment?    The 
world  at  large  Is  not  willing  to  grant  this 
conclusion:   it  tells  us,  even,  that  the  Re- 
public Is  but  now  entering  upon  its  crucial 
crisis.     New  conditions.  Indeed,  confront  us: 
new  perils  menace  us.  In  a  popufatlon  bor- 
dering on  the  hundredth  million  and  pre- 
pared quickly  to  leap  beyond  this  figure,  in 
plethoric  and  unwleldly  urban  conglomera- 
tions. In  that  unbridled  luxury  of  livmg  con- 
sequent on  vast  material  prosperity,  which 
in  all  times  Is  a  dreaded  foe  to  liberty.     It 
were  reckless  folly  on  our  part  to  deny  all 
force  to  the  objections  which  are  put  to  us. 
Meanwhile,    the    destinies    of    numerous 
peoples    are    in    the    balance.      They    move 
toward  liberty,  as  liberty  is  seen  to  reign  un- 
disturbed  In   America;    they   recede   toward 
absolutism  and  hereditary  regimes,  as  clouds 
are  seen  darkening  our  sky.     Civil,  political, 
social   happenings   of   America    are   watched 
the  world  over  with  intense  anxiety,  because 
of  their  supposed  bearings  upon  the  question 
of  the  practicability  of  popular  government. 
A  hundred  times  the  thought  pressed  lUelf 
upon  me,  as  I  discussed  in  foreign  countries 
the  modern  democracy,  that,  could  Ameri- 
cans understand  how  much  is  made  to  de- 
pend upon  the  outcome  of  republican  and 
democratic  Institutions  in  their  country,  a 
new  fire  of  patriotism,  a  new  zeal  in  the  wel- 
fare of  the  Republic,  would  kindle  within 
their  hearts. 

For  my  part.  I  have  unwavering  faith  to 
the  Republic  of  America.  I  have  faith  in 
the  providence  of  God  and  the  progress  of 
humanity:  I  will  not  believe  that  liberty  U 
not  a  permanent  gift,  and  it  were  not  if 
America  fall.  I  have  faith  in  the  powerful 
and  loyal  national  heart  of  America,  which 
clings  fast  to  liberty,  and  sooner  or  later 
rights  vsTongs  and  uproots  evils.  I  have  no 
fears.  Clouds  cross  the  heavens,  soon  a  burst 
of  sunlight  dUpels  them.  Different  Interesta 
in  society  are  out  of  Joint  with  one  another, 
and  the  social  organism  Is  feverish.  It  la 
simply  the  effort  toward  new  adJustmenU; 
in  a  little  while  there  will  be  order  and  peace. 
Threatening  social  and  political  evUs  are 
near,  and  are  seemingly  gaining  ground;  the 
American  people  are  conservatively  patient: 
but  ere  long  the  naUonal  heart  Is  roused  and 
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however  formidable  be  their  aspect, 
before  the  tread  of  an  Indignant 


Is   a   danger — and   a   most   serious 
corrupt  morals.     A  people  without 
_rals  Is  Incapable  of  self-government. 
basis  of  the  proper  exercise  of  the 
He  unselflatiness  i:nd  the  spirit  of 
A  corrupt  man  is  selfish:   an  ap- 
duty  finds  no  response  In  his  con- 
he  U  Incapable  of  the  hlgh-mlndfd- 
_J  generous  acts  which  are  the  ele- 
of  patriotism;  be  Is  ready  to  sell  the 
jr    for    pelf    or    pleastire.     Patriotism 
liana  at  the  spread  of  intemperance, 
snees.  dishonesty,  perjury:  (or  coun- 
;e  it  should  arm  against  those  dire 
the  country's  forces,  lU  legislatures, 
and.  above  all  else,  public  opinion. 

m  and  'iie  denial  of  a  living,  su- 

Ckxl  annihilate  consclenee.  and  break 
the  barriers  to  sensuality:  they  sow 
the  Mtda  of  moral  desth:  they  are 
lUMTty  and  social  order  A  people 
a  b«H«f  tn  Ood  and  a  future  life  of 
_.  will  no!  rwMlB  a  free  people.  The 
the  demoeney  must,  for  Its  own  pro- 
.  be  an  age  of  religion 

and  monarchies  rely  upon  sword 

cluinen:    republics,   upon   the   citlaen'e 

for  law     Unleee  law  be  sacred  a  free 

....  will  not  endure.     Laws  may  b« 

through  constitutional  means,  but 

hry  sr^  inscribed  on  the  statute  book 

lould  be  obaerved.    The  towertnf  of 

of  isw.  by  deed.  tMetitag.  or  ma- 

la  trsas<in.     Anarchical  eaploeiOfM. 

I,  lyncblnirs.  shake  the  pillars  of  the 

Mh:  other  vtnUtlons  of  law,  the 

_  ^fiance  of  municipal  aiiU  State 

by  tlM  Uqnor  tradlc.  the  stealthy 

)M  Of  poyaoBt  of  taaee  and  of  custom 

wur  ooBMtenoee,  and  beget  a  (aUl 

diaobodlence     A  law>abldlng  people 

worthy   of   liberty   and   capable   of 
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shall  I  say  of  the  ptirlty  of  the  bal- 

the  integrity  of  the  public  o«cial? 

upon  the  life  threads  of  the  Repub- 

wnrds  fall  to  eaprsee  the  aolemnlty 

thotights.    The  poet  VtrgO  places  amid 

torments  In  his  hell  the  man  "who 

country  for  gold,  and  Imposed  upon 

;  who  made  and  unmade  laws  for 
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'Vendidlt   hlc   auro   patrlam,   domlntnnque 
potentem 
lit:   flxlt  legee  pretlo,   atque  reflxlt." 

The  poet  had  a  righteous  sense  of  the 
•nonclty  of  the  erlma.  The  suffrage  Is  the 
power  of  life  or  death  over  the  sUte.  The 
1  clt  motive  in  its  use  is  the  public 
to  which  private  and  party  Interests 
ba  always  sacrificed.  The  voter  mak- 
of  the  trust  deaervea  to  be  dls- 
franclklsed:  the  man  who  coinpaaaes  the  mla< 
t,  w  ho  weaves  schemes  to  defraud  the  pop- 
ular frill,  deaervM  to  be  proscrit>ed.  The 
la  appointed  for  the  people's 
li  tmm  to  work  for  It:  if  he  proe- 

ive.  to 
>'*K>Id  hU 
tor  gold.'*  and  b«  is  a  traitor.    The 
of  oSoa.   or  of   administrative 
powcrl  must  be  based  cm  fitness;  the  spoUa 


system  in  politics  Inevitably  Icodi  to  public 
corruption,  treacherous  and  unsafe  admln- 
Mratlon.  and  the  ultimate  foundering  of  the 
■Mp  of  sUte. 

AMtnCAN    cmZKWSHIP TH«    SOLS    STAlTOAIO 

Storms  are  passing  over  the  land,  arising 
from  sectarian  hatred,  and  natlvlst  or  for- 
eign prejudices.  These  are  scarcely  to  be 
haodad:  they  cannot  last.  Day  by  day  the 
spirit  of  Americanism  waxea  strong;  narrow- 
ness of  thought  and  unreasoning  strife  can- 
not resist  its  Influences. 

•nils  country  Is  America :  only  they  who  are 
loyal  to  her  can  be  allowed  to  live  under  her 
flag;  and  they  who  are  loyal  to  her  may  enjoy 
all  her  Ubertles  and  rights.  Freedom  of 
religion  Is  accorded  by  the  Coostltutlon : 
religion  Is  put  outside  state  action,  and  most 
wisely  so:  therefore,  the  religion  of  a  citizen 
mtmt  not  be  considered  by  voter  or  executive 
oAcer  The  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  coun- 
try makes  the  man  a  citizen;  if  that  allegi- 
ance Is  not  plenary  and  supreme,  he  is  false 
to  his  profession:  If  It  is,  he  U  an  American. 
Discriminations  and  segregations,  in  civU  or 
political  matters,  on  lines  of  religion,  of 
birthplace,  or  of  race,  cr  of  language — and.  I 
add,  or  of  color — Is  un-American,  and  wrong. 
Compel  all  to  be  /^erlcans.  In  soxil  as  well 
as  In  name,  and  hen,  let  the  standard  of 
their  value  be  their  American  clUaenshlp. 

AMXaiCAN   PATXIOnSM   IS   NXTDSD 

Who  will  say  that  there  Is  no  work  for 
patriotism  In  days  of  peace?  If  It  need  not 
be  so  courageous  ■■  tn  war.  It  nssds  to  be 
mmm  vstchful  and  enduring:  for  the  evils 
if  Intt  which  it  contends  In  peace  are  more 
pcffMvertng.  mora  staalthy  in  the  advance, 
more  delusive  In  the  attack.  We  can  easily 
tmatfat*  that  a  country,  invlncibls  In  war, 
may  go  down  to  its  ruin  amid  the  luxuries 
and  somnulsnce  of  prolonged  peace.  Hanni- 
bal won  at  Thrasy menus,  but  he  lost  the 
frulu  of  victory  In  the  vineyards  and  orange 
grovea  of  Campania. 

Tbe  days  of  war,  many  hope,  are  passing 
•way  for  good,  and  arbitration  is  to  take  lU 
plare  This  may  t^e  deetrable.  for  war  is 
terrible.  Tet.  it  U  not  easy  to  see  what  ts  to 
be  so  serviceable  in  elecUlfying  the  Nstion's 
patriotism,  and  comaMMMMttaf  to  It  an 
■rdor  wh'ch  refuses  dwrtng  many  years  to 
dim  Its  glow.  Oartaln  It  is  that  under  the 
relffB  of  peaoa  we  must,  in  season  and  out  of 
ssaaoo.  look  to  the  patriotum  of  the  eoun> 
try.  that  it  suffer  no  diminution  In  vigor  and 
earnest  work. 

American  patrloClam  to  naadad  pattlottom 
Intense,  whieii  apaakB  out  In  nobia  pride,  with 
beating  heart :  Clvls  American  us— I  am  an 
American  cittaen:  patrlottsm  active,  which 
shows  Itself  In  deed  and  tn  sacrifice:  patriot- 
iMn  public-spirited,  which  cares  for  the  pub- 
lic weal  as  for  the  apple  of  the  eye.  Private 
personal  civic  virtue  Is  not  uncommon  among 
us:  more  uncommon  Is  public  civic  virtue, 
which  watches  the  ballot  and  all 
to  It,  which  demands  that  public 
their  duty,  which  purlllas  public  oplnlcm  on 
ail  matters  where  country  is  concerned.  This 
patriotism  will  aava  the  Republic. 

Prom  whom  prlmarUy  does  the  Republic 
expect  this  patriotism?  From  her  veteran 
■oldlera. 

This  patriotism.  America,  thou  shalt  have. 
I  speak  for  veterans.  I  speak  for  their 
brother  cltlaens. 

Natataat  ahlp  of  atate.  sail  thou  on  over 
bUfci— .  and  tbrwull  storms,  imdaunted.  im- 
perMMbiei  Of  thea  I  do  not  say:  "Caesarem 
v^la — ^thou  earnest  Caeaar."  But  of  thee  I 
say:  "Llbertatem  vehls — thou  earrleet  Lib- 
erty '  Within  thy  bulwarks  the  fair  goddess 
Is  enthroned,  holding  In  her  hands  tbe  dreams 
and  hopes  of  htunanlty.  Oh  I  for  her  sake, 
guard  well  thyself.  Sail  thou  on.  peerleea 
ship,  safs  fnxn  shoals  and  »««*'»gn  winds, 
ever  strong  in  keel,  ever  beautaooa  In  prow 
and  canvas,  ever  guided  by  heaven's  polar 
start  Sail  thcu  on.  I  pray  thee,  undaunted 
and  Imperiahablei 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  L.  MENDEL  RIVERS 

or  SOUTH  CASOLfNA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVE:  J 
Tuesday.  AprU  27.  1948 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  unler 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  include 
herewith  an  editorial  from  the  Scrlpps- 
Howard  Daily  News.  Washington.  D.  C, 
April  21, 1948,  entitled  "Salute." 

As  the  House  knows.  I  have  been  criti- 
cal when,  in  my  opinion,  any  air  line  nas 
been  negligent  in  Its  operations,  earning 
the  death  of  passenger  and  crew  alike, 
and  many  times  on  this  floor  I  have  ciitl- 
cized  certain  of  the  carriers  on  this  point. 
Many  other  Members  have  likewise  done 
the  same  thing. 

However,  few  of  us  take  time  to  sfey  a 
good  word  wtafgB  everything  goes  well. 
Only  the  screJOrinf  headlines  aniiounc- 
ing  tragedies  orlng  forth  our  expressions. 
Today  I  rise  to  pay  my  great  respects  and 
most  sincere  compliments  to  the  enviable 
record  of  the  Colonial  Airlines,  of  which 
my  close  friend.  Sigmund  Janas.  is  presi- 
dent. This  splendid  public  servant,  op- 
erating the  most  dangerous  Itinerary  in 
the  United  SUtes.  Is  celebrating  its  nine- 
teenth year  without  one  fatality  to  either 
passengers  or  cretr.  The  Colonial  Air- 
lines operates  from  Washington.  D.  C  .  up 
through  New  York  State  and  Into  Mont- 
real and  Ottawa.  CaiudA.  a  route  w  ilch 
is  extraordinarily  dMifOTOUs  in  winter. 
In  addition  to  this,  tt  flies  across  the  <eas 
to  Bermuda.  In  19  years  Colonial  has 
flown  over  IW.OOO.OOO  passenger-miles, 
with  no  acdldent  to  mar  Its  perfect  rec- 
ord. For  thi/t  achievement,  the  Cong  reu 
should  say  "WeU  doDe." 

In  spite  of  lu  record  for  management 
and  careful  operation  for  the  safety  of 
the  public.  Colonial  has  reetived  leas  <>on- 
slderation  from  the  Clrll  Aeronautics 
Board  than  any  common  carrier  in  the 
Nation.  Ibfany  other  carriers  less  able 
to  serve  the  public  have  had  much  more 
sympathy  from  the  CAB  than  has  this 
splcodld  air  line.  One  of  these  days  I 
hope  thtt  tome  Oovernment  agency  will 
have  respect  and  give  some  considen.tlon 
for  a  Job  well  done. 
The  News'  editorial  follows: 

BALVTB 

Tou  dont  pralae  the  waiter  when  he  fc rings 
the  soup  hot;  you  Just  holler  when  its  oold. 
You  dont  hooray  the  street  cleaning  drpart- 
ment  if  things  are  neat  In  your  block,  you 
Just  blister  the  city  fathers  If  the  lltte.-  geu 
too  thick.  You  never  remember  the  motor 
In  your  car  as  It  ticks  off  mile  after  mile; 
you  Just  crab  when  It  Imitates  a  coffee 
grinder.  And  the  Casey  Joneses  that  crnnon 
ball  their  No.  3's  In  on  time  year  after  year 
are  unsung  heroes;  only  the  wrecks  cf  Old 
97'8  are  celebrated  In  the  ballads.  A:r  llnea 
fly  millions  of  miles  each  year  withcut  so 
much  ■■  a  dented  wing  tip  or  a  kind  word: 
the  crasbca  make  the  headlines. 

That's  Jtut  human  lutture.  Everybody  ex- 
pects things  to  work  right,  and  it  :s  the 
thankless  function  of  the  news  gatherer  to 
report  tbmm  wtkaa  they  don't. 

But  soma  parfcrmances  are  so  super']  that 
it  makes  us  happy  to  report  the  news.  Such 
a  performance,  for  Instance,  as  ColonUi  Alr- 
Unas'.     Last  Monday   this  company,  whose 
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planes  connect  Washington  with  Montreal, 
Ottawa,  and  Bermuda,  began  Its  nineteenth 
year  without  fatality  to  either  passenger  or 
crew,  after  flying  more  than  192,000,000  pas- 
senger miles. 

Such  a  record  of  no  accidents  Is  no  acci- 
dent. It  spells  care  and  Intelligent  devotion 
In  lu  organization  from  top  to  bottom. 

We  salute  Colonial  Airlines. 


Editorial  by  Mark  Twain 


EXIENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LEO  ISACSON 

or   NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  27.  1948 

Mr.  ISACSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Ap- 
pendix   of    the    CONGRESSlON.fL    RECORD.    I 

Include  a  newspaper  editorial  comment- 
ing most  trenchantly  on  the  war  fever 
now  being  spread  throughout  our  coun- 
try by  the  bipartisan  framers  of  our  Na- 
tion's foreign  policies. 

This  editorial  appeared  on  April  26  in 
the  New  York  Po.st.  but  the  observations 
it  presents  are  those  of  a  man  who  in  his 
time  was  accounted  one  of  the  most  be- 
loved citizens  pf  a  whole  world.  That 
man  was  Samuel  Langhorne  Clemens, 
better  known  to  the  world  as  Mark 
Twain, 

Mark  Twain  has  been  dead  for  gener- 
ations, but  his  words  are  as.  alive  today 
as  when  they  were  written;  alive  with 
meaning,  with  warning,  wl^  appeal  to 
reason  for  his  countrymen,  In  our  times 
as  well  as  in  the  last  century. 
sorroaiAL  by  mask  twain 
Now  thst  ths  Becrstsry  for  Defense  has 
made  It  clear  that  in  his  belief  our  total 
national  IMOOM  is  rcslly  Itisufllelent  to  pro- 
vide the  Mad  of  war  machine  he  would  like 
to  see  crested. 

And  now  that  th«  President,  driven  by  the 
twin  devils  of  mUplaced  patriotic  fervor  and 
ftsr,  is  persuaded  that  all-out  preparation 
(or  war  U  in  reality  a  method  (or  avoiding 

And  now  that  a  majority  of  the  Republi- 
can-dominated CongreM  aided  by  a  majority 
of  the  minority  DemocraU  has  been  per- 
suaded that  Russia,  rather  than  hunger.  In- 
■acurlty.  poverty,  disease,  and  Ignorance.  Is 
an  enemy  to  be  thwarted  by  bullets  rather 
than  reason. 

And  now  that  normally  sane  and  Intelli- 
gent citizens  are  being  frightened  into  be- 
lieving that  If  only  the  witch  of  communism 
can  be  burned  at  the  stake,  evil  will  some- 
how miraculously  disappear  from  the  world. 
The  time  has  come  once  more  to  reprint 
the  timeless  chapter  from  Mark  Twain's 
Mysterious  Stranger,  recently  presented  In  a 
week-end  edition  of  the  New  York  Post  and 
the  Home  News. 

In  one  of  the  most  striking  and  bitter 
passages  he  ever  penned,  America  s  greatest 
phUosopher-humorlst,  Samuel  Clemens,  at 
the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century,  wrote  the 
following  lines,  which  might  well  have  been 
poured  out  last  night  to  meet  todays  dead- 
line. It  Is  so  timely  for  tis  today: 

"I  can  see  a  million  years  ahead."  he 
wrote,  "and  this  rule  will  never  change  In  as 
many  as  half  a  dozen  Instances.  The  loud 
little  handful,  as  usual,  will  shout  for  war. 
The  pulpit  wUl  warily  and  cautiously  object, 
at  first. 

•Tlie  great  big  mass  of  the  Nation  will  rub 
lU  sleepy  eyes  and  try  to  make  out  why  there 


should  be  a  war  and  will  say.  earnestly  and 
indignantly,  'It's  unjust  and  dlshonoraole 
and  there  Is  no  necessity  for  it." 

"Then  the  handful  will  shout  louder.  A 
few  fair  men  on  the  other  side  vlU  argue  and 
reason  against  the  war  with  speech  and  pen, 
and  at  first  will  have  a  hearing  and  be  ap- 
plauded. 

"But  It  will  not  last  long.  Those  otters 
will  outshout  them  and  presently  the  anti- 
war audiences  will  thin  out  and  lose  popu- 
larity. 

"Before  long,  you  will  see  this  curious 
thing:  the  speakers  stoned  from  the  p:at- 
form  and  free  speech  strangled  by  horde's  of 
furious  men.  who  In  their  secret  hearts  are 
still  at  one  with  the  stoned  speakers,  as 
earlier,  but  do  not  dare  to  say  so  now. 

"And  the  whole  Nation,  pulpit  and  all,  will 
take  up  the  war  cry  and  shout  Itself  hojirse. 
and  mob  any  honest  man  who  ventures  to 
ojjen  his  mouth.  And  presently  such  mouths 
will  cease  to  open. 

"Next  the  statesmen  will  Invent  cheap  lies, 
putting  the  b'.ame  on  the  nation  that  Is  at- 
tacked, and  every  man  will  be  glad  of  those 
conscience-soothing  falsities  and  will  dili- 
gently study  them. 

"And  thus  he  will,  by  and  by,  con\lnce 
himself  that  the  war  Is  Just  and  will  thank 
God  for  the  better  sleep  he  enjoys  after  this 
process  of  grotesque  self-deception." 

It  requires  no  profundity  to  recognize  that 
the  pattern  forecast  by  our  nineteenth  cen- 
tury prophet  is  being  repeated,  as  he  pre- 
dicted. The  signs  of  the  times  are  unmis- 
takable. 

Nor  will  It  be  averted  unless  we  are  deter- 
mined that  In  tJiU  election  year,  while  ths 
people  still  retain  ths  privilege  of  deciding 
their  own  fate,  ws  shall  send  to  repr<!sent 
us  In  ths  Congress  and  In  the  White  Ifotisa 
only  those  men  who  recognize  thst  our  pro- 
duction for  peace  must  always  outweigh  our 
preoccupation  with  production  for  war,  or 
ws  arc  doomed. 

Prudence  demsnds  thst  we  shall  not  dis- 
card ths  weapons  of  defense  until  ws  have 
secured  ths  collectivs  mssns  (or  en(orc«abla 
peace,  but  it  siso  demands  that  our  empliasli. 
our  resourcas.  and  our  snsrglei.  must  be  (or 
ths  most  part  spsnt  lo  craatlva  rsthtr  than 
dsstructlva  programs, 

Ths  real  war— one  glorious  enough  to  en- 
gage all  ths  fervor  and  all  ths  snsrgy  of  tvary 
human  being  except  those  dtttrmlnad  upon 
■ulclda  for  themsalvas  and  dastructlcm  of 
all  that  gives  IKs  meaning  and  hope— is  tha 
war  against  insecurity,  prejudice,  ignorance, 
slavery,  bigotry,  hunger,  and  hate. 

None  of  these  was  ever  killed  by  a  bullet, 
or  wiped  out  by  a  bomb. 


tional  policy  of  the  United  States  in  the 
horrifying  result. 

Words  do  not  exist  with  which  I  can 
express  my  scorn  and  contempt  for  those 
who.  for  a  tankful  of  oil.  have  thus  be- 
trayed the  peace  and  the  future. 

This  is  not  a  Jewish  problem.  This  is 
not  something  in  which  only  the  lives, 
the  safetj'.  and  the  bitter  hopes  of  the 
8,000,000  communicants  of  world  Jewry 
are  at  stake.  This  is  a  situation  in  which 
the  lives  of  young  men  who  never  heard 
of  Mohammed  and  have  but  the  vaguest 
notion  of  Judaism  may  be  wasted  for  the 
sake  of  the  black  gold  of  Araby  and  for 
the  British  Empire. 

One  thing,  and  one  thing  alone,  can 
save  American  honor  and  world  peace: 
an  instant  and  complete  disavowal  of 
the  stupid  policies  of  the  British  and 
of  the  American  State  Department,  and 
an  immediate  intervention  by  a  substan- 
tial United  Nations  police  force  to  resist 
Arab  aggression  and  fulfill  the  dishon- 
ored promises  to  the  Jewish  people. 

The  British  could,  if  they  would,  stop 
this  invasion  instantly.  Their  failure  to 
do  so  will  lay  them  open  to  suspicion  of 
having  Instigated  and  encouraged  war 
against  the  United  Nations. 
I  speak  with  assurance. 
The  Transjordanian  State  exists 
wholly  on  British  sufferance,  on  British 
money,  by  British  action  creating  it. 
The  Transjordanian  Army— the  15.000- 
man  Arab  Legion,  doubtless  the  most 
efBclent  desert  fighting  force  in  the 
world— is  trained,  armed,  paid,  and  led 
by  the  British.  The  commanding  gen- 
eral is  a  British  subject. 

The  Arab  Legion  is  supported  by  an 
annual  Brltl.sh  subsidy  of  £2.600.000— 
approximately  $10,000,000.  The  British  < 
Empire  is  broke.  That  money  must 
come  from  the  United  States,  from  our 
loans.    It  can  come  from  nowhere  else. 


This  Is  War  in  Palestine 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ARTHUR  G.  KLEIN 

or  NEW  TOEK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  27,  1948 
Mr.    KLEIN.    Mr.    Speaker,    the    in- 
vasion  of   Palestine   by   the   arm:.es   of 
Transjordania  is  war — war  against  the 
Jews;  war  against  the  United  Nations; 
war  against  civilization  and  decency. 
What  will  America  do? 
The  British  Foreign  and  War  Offices 
have  conspired  with  our  o\*-n  Division 
of   Near   Eastern    and    African    ACfairs 
against  the  hopes  of  free  people,  and 
this  vicious  war  of  aggression,  defying 
the  assembled  power  and  might  of  the 
earth,  all  moral  scruples,  and  the  tradi- 


Jack  Kroll 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WALTER  B.  HUBER 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  27.  1948 

Mr.  HUBER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  April 
26.  1948,  one  of  our  colleagues  delivered 
a  bitter  attack  on  Jack  Kroll,  national 
director  of  the  CIO  political  action 
committee. 

I  regret.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  Members  of 
this  body,  while  enjoying  congressional 
immunity,  see  fit  to  use  the  well  of  this 
House  to  make  intemperate  remarks  re- 
garding respected  citizens  of  our  country. 

Jack  Kroll  is,  and  has  been,  a  citizen 
of  the  State  of  Ohio  for  many  years.  He 
enjoys  the  respect,  not  only  of  the  mem- 
bers of  organized  labor  but  of  officials  of 
Industry,  management,  and  other  groups. 
He  is  a  fine  and  patriotic  citizen  of  the 
United  States,  and  I  herewith  insert  in 
the  Record  a  statement  which  he  has 
given  to  me  in  answer  to  the  charges 
made  by  the  gentleman  from  Georgia 
[Mr.  Coxl: 

My  attention  has  been  called  to  remarks 
concerning   CIO-PAC    and    me    personally. 
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the  day  he  received  his  naturaltsa- 

untU  the  day  he  died,  my  father 

that  document  as  his  most  prlaed 

on.    It  was  framed  and  hung  on  the 

our  dining  room  as  long  as  he  lived. 

the  provlalona  of  title  8.  section  714. 

United  States  Code.  I  acquired  cltlsen- 

:hrougb     the    natwallsatlon     of    my 

At  no  time  have  I  been  under  the 

ty  at  raflstertng  with  the  Department 

.  or  any  other  agency,  as  an  alien 

tiMrefore.  I  have  never  done  so.    In  In- 

Um  noma  of  Representatives  to  th« 

,  MafiaaaMitatlve  Cox  was  In  error. 

the  day  I  was  21. 1  have  voted  proudly 

general  election  and  In  moat  primary 

And  the  organisation  I  head  has 

of  Its  major  activities  the  urging  of 

American  citizen  to  register  and  vote 

wt|omever  be  chooaea.    In  the  district  Mr. 

from  only  7  percent  of  the  people 

In  the  last  election. 

I  might  add  that  I  can  claim  to  being 

Democrat  than  BepreaentaUve  Cox. 

according  to  the  record,  voted  against 

party  and  with  the  Republican  op- 

50  percent  of  the  time  In  1947. 

tlve  Cox's  atUMfea  on  CIO  and  our 

the  lata  fltdnay  BlUman.  are 

.  nor  have  they  gained  an  lota  of  ac- 

wlth   the   passage   of    time. 


Italian  Electioas 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  DAVIS  LODGE 


IN    rHE  HOUS«  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 


Mr 


Tuesaay,  April  27.  1948 


Wen* 
AprU 


have 
elded 


LODGE.    Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  ex  end  my  remarks  In  the  Rbcom,  I 

Je  the  following  article  by  Sumner 
from   the  Washington   Post   of 
27.  1948: 

ITauah  KLScnows 

(By  Sumner  Welles) 

mar  snr  agaiivst  cotruvwau 

MoK^  than  two-thirds  of  the  Italian  people 

ejected  communlam.     ITiey  have  de- 

tliat  free  demoorwey  Is  better  than  a 

■Mte   directsd  fkoai   Moaoow.     They 

Mnm  thijy  b«llsf*«  tbat  ttaato  own  self- 

Istere^t  links  r^tm  to  the  west. 

Mai  y  of  us  seem  complacently  to  think 
that  hla  means  that  Italy's  course  Is  now 
definl  lely  set.  In  reality  the  elections  mark 
only  1  be  first  step.  II  the  Italian  people  are 
to  nm  laln  free  they  will  need  our  support  for 
time  to  come. 

Communist  Party  of  Italy  la  still  tha 
owarful  In  weatem  Europe.  The  elec- 
ibowed  .t  baa  little  popular  strength. 
It  la  I  »lng  to  seize  every  chance  It  can  get 
to  dli  uwllt  democratic  government  and  to 
saboU  ge  the  European  recovery  program.  It 
rather  than  loae  Its  hold  upon 
tmtam  the  new  deraocratlc  govem- 
thOM  aoclal  and  eccaomle  UM 
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that  art  the  chief  reaaon  for  communtam^ 
appeal. 

The  living  standard  of  moat  Italians  la 
miserably  low.  Overpopulation  and  the  lack 
of  natural  reaourcea  are  national  handicaps 
that  can  only  be  surmounted  when  there  Is 
once  more  a  peaceful  world  economy.  If  the 
help  we  give  Italy  during  the  next  few  years 
Is  used  as  It  la  Intended,  production  wUl 
Incrtaae.  amptoyment  will  be  restored,  and 
the  gmerml  Itrlng  standards  will  rise.  But 
only  the  Italian  Government  Itaelf  can  cure 
such  evUa  as  the  present  feudal  system  of 
land  tenure  and  tha  appalling  gap  between 
the  impoverished  mssaee  and  the  privileged 
few  Radical  social  reforms  are  more  needed 
tn  Italy  than  In  any  other  part  of  western 
Europe  outside  of  Spain  and  Portugal. 

Until  the  weatem  democraclea  have  all  met 
succesufully  the  social  chaUenga  i»hlch  each 
faces,  m  greater  or  leaaar  dafraa.  they  will 
not  have  won  their  contaat  against  com- 
munism. 

The  Kremlin,  however,  sees  that  present 
trends  are  favorable  to  the  west.  The  Brua- 
sels  pact  la  one  Indication.  The  lUUan  elec- 
tions, the  organlxatlon  of  the  18  western 
European  nations  and  the  customs  union 
betwaan  Prance  and  Italy  are  others.  Con- 
ditions have  been  Improving  In  Great  Briuln 
and  tn  Ptance.  Tha  raeaat  pedicles  of  the 
three  major  powers  In  western  Germany  ara 
contributing  to  recovery.  In  Norway  and 
In  Denmark  popular  opinion  Is  demanding 
incorporation  In  the  weatern  bloc.  Only  In 
Sweden  does  the  Illusion  rtUl  persist  that 
laolation  Is  poaslble. 

There  la  Inereaalng  evidence  of  growing 
hope  and  a  will  for  unity  among  the  western 
democracies. 

If  Rusala  Is  prepared  to  gamble,  she  will 
move  westward  this  year  before  American 
rearmament  becomes  a  reality  and  before  the 
European  recovery  program  can  make  It- 
self felt. 

But  In  view  of  the  hardening  of  the  deter- 
mination of  the  west.  It  la  mora  likely  that 
she  will  for  the  time  being  merely  consoli- 
date her  recent  gains  from  Pin  land  to 
Caechoalovakla,  and  from  Hungary  to  the 
Balkans,  while  continuing  to  probe  for  soft 
apotM  In  Asia  and  the  Near  Bast. 

That  means,  of  course,  that  for  an  in- 
definite period  the  world  will  be  divided  Into 
two  spherea  of  Influence.  It  also  Implies  a 
prolonged  conteat  In  power  politics,  with 
the  United  States  one  of  the  two  chief  con- 
testants. 

In  the  long  struggla  that  looms  ahead  the 
Soviet  dlctatorahlp  enjoys  one  major  ad- 
vantage. Its  policy  la  ruthless.  It  Is  con- 
sistent.   It  Is  alao  Infinitely  patient. 

American  policy  cannot  be  ruthless.  It 
has  often  t>een  Inconsistent.  Recently  It  has 
shifted  aa  often  as  the  controlling  Influ- 
ences exartad  upon  the  BxacuUve  have 
changed.  In  the  yaara  that  He  ahead  those 
who  conduct  our  foreign  policy  are  going  to 
be  subjected  to  every  conceivable  kind  of 
domestic  pressure.  There  will  be  the  poli- 
ticians who.  because  It  wUl  be  popular  with 
their  constituents,  will  claim  that  the  Euro- 
pean recovery  program  should  be  halted 
before  the  objectives  sought  are  even  In 
sUht.  If  thare  la  a  momentary  luU  In  the 
Internatloiml  aeane.  the  taxpayers  will  want 
to  know  «liy  HMy  should  pay  for  rearma- 
ment. With  our  characteristic  Impatience, 
many  of  us  wUl  applaud  the  demands  ol  the 
sentimentalists,  the  fellow  travelers,  and 
the  peace-at-any-prlcers  that  the  President 
alt  down  with  Stalin  and  reach  a  settlement. 
The  United  States  does  not  want  arar.  So 
far  aa  we  can  teU  neither  doea  the  Soviet 
Union  at  this  time.  But  the  surest  way  ol 
making  war  Inevitable  would  be  a  reversal 
of  our  preaent  poUcy  and  a  premature  settle- 
ment. 

The  western  democraclea  are  apt  to  con- 
centrate upcn  the  Immediate  objectlvea, 
Tba  nnsters  of  the  Kremlin  shape  their  pol- 


icy to  reach  objectives  that  can  often  only 
be  attained  tn  the  distant  futxire. 

The  danger  of  war  will  be  eliminated  when 
•ome  government  In  Moacow  reachei  tha 
conclusion  that  Rusala 's  power,  persistence, 
and  pattenca  are  matched  by  thoae  of  a 
united  weat.  Only  then  would  the  United 
States  be  warranted  In  trying  again  t-)  ne- 
gotuts  the  settlement  which  can  creata  a 
one-world,  rather  than  a  two-world,  order. 


FederaJ  Aid  to  Edncation  io  MisKuri 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WILLIAM  C.  COLE 

or  atmotTsi 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RKPIWSKNTATn  E3 

Tuesday.  AprU  27.  1948 

Mr.  COLE  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speiker. 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Rbcord.  I  include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  St.  Joseph  (Mo.)  News-Prew: 
:>xm  wom.a  Losa 


Let's  tske  a  look  at  Pederal  aid  to  e«luca- 
tlon  strictly  from  the  standpoint  of  oui  own 
SUte.  Senate  bUl  473.  which  would  sub- 
aldlaa  tha  educational  aystems  of  tTe  48 
Statea.  has  passed  ttoe  SanaU  and  now  awalU 
committee  action  In  the  House.  If  It  pisaes. 
we  In  Missouri  will  pay  11.66  In  tax:a  to 
receive  $1  In  Pederal  aid. 

According  to  the  Mlaaonrl  public  expendU 
ture  survey,  our  share  In  the  cost  of  the  Ped- 
eral subsidy  would  be  96.211,000,  while  we 
would  receive  only  •3.97&,000  a«  oar  ahi  re  of 
the  funds.  The  remaining  >aj86.000,  to- 
gether \  Ith  |02.0«3X)00  from  31  other  Siatea, 
would  go  to  the  10  poorer  Statea.  \.-h08« 
grants  under  the  program  would  exceed  their 
share  of  the  costs  by  more  than  200  percent. 

It  becomaa  obvloua.  then,  that  Pederal  aid 
would  actually  eurtall  thla  SUtes  abtl:ty  to 
better  iu  educational  atandarda  by  draining 
it  of  much-needed  funds.  Also,  the  t>eae&ts 
of  the  school  reorgan  I  ration  bill  recently 
paaaed  by  the  Missouri  General  Aaaembiy  to 
eliminate  InefBdent  and  expensive  school 
dlstrlcu  would  be  nullified  by  Pederal  aid, 
which  would  tend  to  encourage  the  continu- 
anoa  of  such  districts  by  aubaidlzatlon. 

FMaral  aid  would  place  Mlasourl  at  a  dia- 
advantage  In  aecurlng  teachera  in  competl- 
tioi\  with  other  States  becauae  of  the  ratio 
of  the  funds  collected  from  the  State  to  thoaa 
it  received  in  return.  With  the  procurement 
of  teachers  an  ever-increaalng  problen,  we 
most  certainly  could  not  afford  such  a  con- 
dition. 

Missouri  has  proved  that  It  can  meet  tta 
problems  without  costly  Govern- 
it  tnterfwence,  and  there  la  every  Icdlca- 
tlon  that  other  States  can  do  the  same. 


Earopcan  Recovery  Program 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MAX  SCKWABE 

or  Missouxi 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT ATRIS 

Monday,  AprU  12. 1948 

Mr.  SCHWABE  of  Missouri.  Mr. 
Speaker.  Elmo  Roper,  the  PAC  professor 
of  public-opinion  polls,  tells  us  the  pub- 
lic is  confused  on  the  Marshall  plan. 
Be  tells  us  that  46  4  percent  of  tha<ie  who 
have  heard  about  it  think  that  giving 
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away  our  hard-earned  production  will 
create  prosperity  at  home.  This  cer- 
tainly shows  how  confused  public  think- 
ing is. 

The  only  kind  of  domestic  prosperity 
promoted  by  ERP  is  the  type  of  boom 
that  will  go  bust  when  we  stop  giving 
away  our  hard-earned  dollars  to  keep  it 
booming.  Those  who  shout  the  loudest 
again.st  a  boom -and -bust  economy  have 
been  among  those  making  the  mo.'^t  noise 
for  ERP.  a  boom-bust  venture  if  ever 
there  was  one.  Those  areas  of  American 
agriculture  and  industry  that  will  get 
the  dollars  directed  to  them  and  away 
from  the  things  Americans  want  better 
get  ready  for  a  bust. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  most  confusing 
things  about  the  whole  ERP  is  whether  or 
not  it  Is  a  program  to  stop  communism. 
Mr.  Roper  tells  us  that  45.6  percent  of 
those  who  have  heard  about  the  Marshall 
plan  think  it  will  stop  the  spread  of  com- 
munism. Yet.  Mr.  Bevin  In  his  Paris  re- 
port tells  us  that  the  success  of  the  plan 
depends  upon  increased  trade  with  coun- 
tries behind  the  Iron  curtain.  Mr.  Hoff- 
man. In  his  first  press  conference  after 
his  appointment,  told  us  he  hoped  that 
trade  between  the  free  countries  of 
Europe  and  the  Russian  satellites  can  be 
built  up.  By  this  confaslon  ERP  has 
won  the  approval  of  those  who  think  ERP 
Is  a  program  to  promote  trade  l>etween 
Soviet  Russia  and  the  rest  of  the  world 
as  well  as  tho.se  who  think  it  is  a  program 
to  help  contain  communism  behind  the 
iron  curtain.  I  submit,  Mr,  Speaker,  we 
should  not  pass  any  appropriations  until 
we  know  just  what  the  program  is.  I 
hope  that  the  Appropriations  Committee 
will  tell  us  in  its  report  whether  this  is 
a  program  designed  to  supply  goods  to 
Communist  countries  or  a  program  to 
help  stop  communism  by  refusing  to 
supply  countries  behind  the  iron  curtain 
with  goods  which  later  may  be  used 
against  us. 


Toward  Stable  Prices 


it  would  be  unsafe  to  assume  that  this  is 
necessarily  true.  It  is  very  likely  that  the 
economy  may  again  be  subjected  to  strong 
Inflationary  pressures — such  as  the  spinding 
of  very  large  sums  for  national  defeme.  In 
that  event,  the  most  effective  kind  of  coapera- 
tlon  between  the  Government.  Incustry. 
labor,  and  consumers  will  l>e  necessary  if  run- 
away Inflation  Is  to  be  prevented. 

It  is  Idle  to  Ulk  of  a  return  to  i>rewar 
prices.  If  that  should  occur  a  severe  de- 
presGlon  would  Inevitably  result.  Our  whole 
economy  Is  now  geared  to  an  extremely  high 
national  Income,  record  wages,  nearly  full 
employment,  and  a  stupendous  debt  coupled 
with  the  biggest  Government  budgets  we 
have  ever  had  In  time  of  peace.  The  siaokes- 
man  for  retailing  was  simply  pointing  to  some 
basic  truths  which  we  are  apt  to  overlook 
In  these  confusing  days. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHESTER  E.  MERROW 

or  Nrw  HAMPSHiax 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  27,  194S 

Mr.  MERROW.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  an  editorial  entitled 
•'Toward  Stable  Prices."  which  appeared 
In  Foster's  Daily  Democrat,  published  in 
Dover,  N.  H..  April  16,  1948: 

TOWARD     STABLE    PRICES 

The  head  of  one  of  the  country's  principal 
retail  associations  recently  said  this:  "Sta- 
bUlty  of  prices  is  what  we  need.  •  •  • 
We  must  face  the  economic  facts  of  life  and 
control  the  Inflation  of  money  and  credit  and 
do  all  we  can  to  Increase  supply  of  goods 
through  greater  production.  Management 
must  be  willing  and  intelligent  enough  to 
take  only  reasonable  profits,  and  labor  must 
restrict  its  demands  to  reasonable  wages  and 
produce  an  honest  day's  work  for  an  honest 
day's  pay." 

The  belief  is  prevalent  in  some  quarters 
that  the  peak  of  the  commodity  price  spiral 
may  have  been  reached.    At  the  same  time. 


Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  Memorial  Service* 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LISTER  HILL 

OP   ALABAMA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  Sl'ATES 

Wednesday,  April  28  (legislative  day  of 
Thursday.  April  22) ,  1948 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record  the  address  de- 
livered by  Mr.  Trygve  Lie,  Secretary  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  Nations,  at  the  E^oose- 
velt  memorial  services  held  at  Hyde  Park. 
N.  Y.,  April  12.  1948. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

It  is  a  deeply  moving  experience  to  Join 
In  these  memorial  services  at  Hyde  P£.rk  for 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt. 

Most  of  you  who  are  listening  to  me  are 
Americans,  for  whom  President  Roosevelt 
was  a  great  and  Inspiring  leader  during  12 
of  the  most  critical  years  of  your  country's 
history. 

But  Franklin  Roosevelt  truly  belonged  to 
the  whole  world,  as  few  men  In  history  have 
ever  done.  When  he  died  3  years  ago  today 
the  people  in  Europe  and  Asia  and  Africa, 
as  much  as  In  America,  were  all  united  In 
their  sorrow. 

For  people  everywhere  he  was  not  only  a 
great  leader  of  a  great  nation.  They  trusted 
him  and  believed  in  him  as  a  friend— the 
kind  of  friend  who  unwaveringly  believed  In 
them,  who  believed  In  the  capacity  for  good- 
ness and  greatness  of  all  the  ordinary  men 
and  women  of  this  world. 

As  a  Norwegian  I  know  how  great  an  in- 
spiration Franklin  Roosevelt  was  to  my  own 
people  during  the  dark  years  of  the  Nazi 
occupation  of  my  country.  This  capacity  of 
his  to  inspire  the  best  in  people  was  one  of 
his  most  remarkable  qualities.  He  was  him- 
self possessed  of  rare  courage  and  faith. 
This  courage  and  this  faith  he  communicated 
to  hundreds  of  millions  of  people  who  never 
saw  him,  or  even  heard  his  voice.  In  every 
comer  of  the  earth. 

No  one  will  ever  be  able  to  measure  how 
great  an  Influence  this  was  In  the  winning 
of  the  war,  but  I  know  that  it  was  very  great. 
After  I  came  to  this  country  I  learned  from 
friends  here  how  much  this  ability  to  call 
forth  the  courage  and  the  faith  of  men  had 
meant  to  the  people  of  the  United  S-.ates  at 
the  very  beginning  of  President  Rocusevelt's 
administration.  It  was  in  his  first  inaugural 
address— In  the  very  first  paragraph  of  that 
address — delivered  in  the  depths  of  the 
world-wide  economic  disaster  of  1933,  that 
he  said: 


"First  of  all,  let  me  assert  my  firm  belief 
that  the  only  thing  we  have  to  fear  is  fear 
Itself — nameless,  unreasoning,  unjustified 
terror." 

Today,  as  in  1933,  too  many  people  are 
afraid. 

•  People  are  afraid  Ui  America.  They  are 
afraid  in  Russia.  They  are  afraid  in  the 
small  countries  like  my  own.  The  govern- 
ments, too,  are  acting  as  if  they  were  afraid. 
I  think  that  if  we  are  going  to  make  the 
United  Nations  work  and  prevent  another 
war,  we  shall  have  to  begin  by  a  reaffirmation 
of  the  courageous  faith  for  which  Franklin 
D.  Roosevelt  stood.  "The  only  thing  we  have 
to  fear  Is  fear  Itself." 

There  was  another  quality  that  endeared 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  to  all  mankind  and 
was  a  source  of  his  greatness.  I  cannot  find 
the  exact  word  to  describe  this  other  qual- 
ity, but  it  was  a  wise  and  tolerant  humanity, 
a  capacity  for  understanding,  an  ability  to 
seek  out  and  build  upon  the  greatest  com- 
mon denominator  among  peoples  of  differing 
faiths  and  interests. 

It  was  especially  this  quality  In  Franklin 
D.  Roosevelt,  I  believe,  combined  with  his 
tremendous  courage,  that  made  him  a  great 
political  leader  for  his  own  country  and  the 
greatest  statesman  for  the  world  of  his  time. 
In  his  last  speech,  the  speech  written  on 
the  eve  of  his  death  and  never  delivered,  he 
had  written: 

"Today  we  are  faced  with  the  preeminent 
fact  that  If  civilization  Is  to  survive  we  must 
cultivate  the  science  of  human  relation- 
ships—the ability  of  all  peoples,  of  all  kinds, 
to  live  together  and  work  together  in  the 
same  world  at  peace." 

Tills  Is  not  only  a  statement  of  the  ap- 
propriate field  of  effort  of  the  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt  Memorial  Foundation. 

This  is  the  essence  of  the  work  to  which 
all  of  us  have  Jointly  set  our  hands  In  the 
United  Nations  itself. 

Looking  backward,  we  can  see  more  clearly 
In  the  light  of  what  has  happened  since 
how  essential  it  was  to  the  futiire  of  our 
civilization  that  the  United  Nations  was 
born  before  the  war  ended. 

We  owe  that  accomplishment  more  to 
Franklin  Roosevelt  than  to  any  other  man. 
He  began  working  for  the  establishment  of 
the  United  Nations  a  few  days  after  the  at- 
tack on  Pearl  Harbor.  He  saw  what  the  na- 
tions, united  In  their  struggle  for  life,  could 
accomplish  in  a  terrible  war,  and  he  drew 
the  logical  conclusion  that  this  great  alliance 
also  could  build  the  peace,  and  safeguard 
humanity's  happiness  and  progress  through 
Joint  efforts  hereafter. 

Before  he  died  the  essential  agreements  on 
the  form  and  powers  of  the  Organization  had 
been  reached  at  Dumbarton  Oaks  and  Yalta. 
These  agre«nient8  made  it  possible  to  keep 
together  In  one  organization,  on  a  permanent 
basis  nations  of  very  different  ideologies  and 
Interests  who  had  been  brought  together  aa 
allies  only  by  the  attacks  of  Nazi  Germany 
and  Fascist  Japan. 

President  Roosevelt  and  those  who  built 
the  United  Nations  with  him  knew  that  the 
years  following  the  war  would  be  immensely 
difficult.  They  foresaw  conflicts  of  power . 
and  Ideology  and  the  strains  and  stresses  of 
readjustment  that  must  follow  so  great  and 
widespread  an  upheaval. 

They  decided  that  a  world-wide  organiza- 
tion was  the  only  possible  answer.  It  had 
to  be  an  organization  of  clearly  limited  pow- 
ers because  It  had  to  contain  within  It  sover- 
eign nations  as  different  in  their  history  and 
government  as  the  Soviet  Union  and  the 
United  States.  It  had  to  contala  within  It 
the  old  nationalisms  of  Europe  and  the  rising 
new  nationalisms  of  Asia  and  Africa.  It  had 
to  provide  for  diversity  In  unity. 

The  choice  did  not  lie  and  does  not  He  be- 
tween  world  government  and  a  cooperative 
organization  of  sovereign  nations.  The 
choice  lay  and  still  lies  between  the  United 
Nations  and  no  world  organization  at  alL 
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APPENDIX  TO  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 


The  ra  ara  many  mean*  to  work  for  peace. 
Coo  leratlve  eSorts  at  reconstruction  like 
Ki  iropcan  recovery  program.  In  which  10 
of  Burope  and  the  United  States  have 
la  one  means. 

Is  for  the  great  nations  to  try  to 
their    differences    Instead    of    merely 

each  other, 
many  months  now  there  has  been  no 
attempt  by  ar.y  one  of  the  Big  Five 
at  negotiation  of  the  major  diller- 
about  the  peace  treaties. 
Such  efforts  should  be  continuous.     They 
never  stop. 

conclltation  and  compromise 

possible  without  sacrifice  of  any  vital 

lie.     They  are  not  only  poaslble.    They 

only  basis  upon  which  a  peaceful 

can  be  built.     They  are  the  way  of  the 

Nations.     There  is  no  other  way  ex- 

Ibe  way  of  war. 

Councils  and  Assembly  of  the  United 

hava  baan  the  only  regular  meeting 

betweaa  Swt  and  West.     But  even 

United    Nations    there    has    been    a 

am.->ng  the  great  powers  to   take 

pdaltlons  and  stand  upon  them,  rather 

perlously  to  seek  a  settlement  of  dlf- 

bet«een  them, 
ve  heard  It  said  that  the  United  Na- 
ts dying.     On  the  contrary,  the  United 
is  very  much  alive.     It  Is  doing  very 
indeed  except  when  one  or  the  other  of 
];)Owers  fails  to  use   It  as  It  should 
or  to  live  up  to  the  terms  of  the 
That   Is  the   trouble, 
boycott,   the   bypass,  and  the  back- 
are  not  the  way  to  make  the  United 
stronger,  or   the   way   to  serve   the 
of  peace. 

to   nothing  wrong  with  the  United 
lotis  Charter  except  the  failures  to  llva 
It. 

Is  nothing  wrong  with  the  ma- 
of  the  United  Nations  except  tba 
to  use  it. 

,  3  years  after  the  death  of  Its  prln- 

^ounder.  the  United  Nations  Is  In  fact 

the  moet  extensive  organised  effort 

history  to  buUd  a  peaceful  world. 

hour  of  every  day  the  work  of  the 

Nations  and  the  sparlattwwl  agencies 

— not  only  at  Laka  •Mcaia,  but  all 

the     world.     Constructive     work,     the 

tlon  building,  the  work  for  peace  that 

gets  into  the  headlines. 

Is  the  long  work  of  which  Pranklln  O. 

It   was    thinking   the   day    before   he 

iHien  ha  wrote  that  "If  civilization  la  to 

wa   moat   cxiltlvate    the   science    of 

relatlonahips — the  ability  of  all  peo- 

if  all  kinds,  to  live  together  and  work 

IB  the  same  world  at  peace." 

I  remind  you.  Includes  both 

and  Buaalana.     All  kinds  Includes 

and  capitalists,  as  well  as 

,t   majority   of   the   world   who   ara 

one  nor  the  other.     It  Includes  peo< 

ol  erary  race  and  every  culture  and  every 
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United  Nations  way  Is  a  bard  way.  a 

tay.  a  way  tbttt  dHMDtfa  patience  and 
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oourage  and  firm  faith.  But  It  k  the  only 
way  to  peace. 

The  United  Nations  way  Is  Just  as  right 
today  as  It  was  3  years  ago.  and  It  will  ba 
Just  as  right  3  years,  or  SO  years,  from  now. 

The  world  has  lost  Pranklln  D.  BooscTalt 
the  man. 

It  must  never  lose  the  memory  of  his 
courageous  faith  In  the  ability  of  mankind 
to  build  a  peaceful  world  or  of  his  wise  and 
tolerant  humanity  that  showed  the  way  to 
do  It. 

He  left  us  a  reminder  of  the  road  we  must 
follow  when  he  said,  a  few  weeks  before  the 
Ban  Francisco  Conference: 

"The  structure  of  world  peace  cannot  be 
the  work  of  one  man,  or  one  party,  or  one 
nation.  It  cannot  be  an  American  peace,  or 
a  British  peace,  or  a  Russian,  or  a  French, 
or  a  Chinese  peace.  It  cannot  be  a  peace  of 
large  nations — or  of  small  nations.  It  must 
be  a  peace  which  resU  on  the  cooperative 
effort  of  the  whole  world." 

Let  us  return  to  the  path  of  peace.  Let  us 
follow  the  United  Nations  way  with  the  same 
faith  as  his  in  the  capacity  of  men  and 
rations  to  rise  above  the  mean  and  evil  to 
the  great  and  g<~>od. 


Bipartisan  Foreign  Policy 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  OWEN  BREWSTER 

or    MAJNK 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  April  28  (legislative  day  of 
Thursday.  April  22).  1948 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Appendi.x  of  the  Record  a  portion 
of  an  address  delivered  by  me  at  Cam- 
bridge, Mass..  on  April  23,  1948.  The 
portion  which  I  ask  to  have  printed  is 
on  the  subject  Bipartisan  Foreign  Policy. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rigor  o, 
as  follows: 

Bipartisan  foreign  policy  to  a  misnomer. 
In  China,  South  America,  and  Palestine  we 
have  had  a  democratic  foreign  policy  with 
dlsastrotis  results. 

Senator  VANOXirBBRa  was  not  consulted  by 
the  administration  on  our  relations  with 
South  America  or  China  while  conditions 
drifted  steadily  from  bad  to  worse.  Circum- 
stances finally  compelled  him  to  voice  pub- 
licly his  views  on  these  two  fields  of  for- 
eign policy  1  year  «go  at  Cleveland  in  the 
absence  of  consultation  by  the  administra- 
tion. 

Only  yesterday  Senator  VANOXNBzao  stated 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  that  he  had  not 
been  consulted  on  Palestine  either  last  fall 
nor  In  the  last  few  week3  concerning  the 
complete  reversal  of  our  position  on  parti- 
tion, "although  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
was  clearly  known  to  favor  viable  partition 
as  the  beet  basis  of  settlement." 

In  these  three  fields,  excluded  from  bipar- 
tisan cooparatlon.  American  foreign  policy 
to  most  fmnapkaiously  falling.  Not  a  band 
was  clapped  at  Bogota  when  General  Mar- 
ahall  announced  the  Presidential  proposal 
of  a  $500,000,000  grant  for  South  American 
rehabUltatlon.  What  a  commentary  on  our 
relatlonahips  and  the  failure  to  prepare  tha 
grotud. 

In  China  we  ware  Insisting  Chiang  should 
take  tba  Ooamunlsta  to  hto  bosom  at  the 
vary  tlma  w  ware  denouncing  Communtou 
aa  elpars  elsewhere  tn  the  world. 

Palestine  staada  today  ss  a  pitiful  sptctada 
of  American  iadaclton  and  vacillation. 


Por  each  of  these  tragic  situations  the 
Democratic  adminUtratlon  must  k>esr  full  re- 
sponsibUlty  in  the  absence  of  any  adequate 
consultation  with  those  responsible  for  the 
formulation  of  policy  In  the  Republican  Con- 
gress. 

President  Trtiman  yesterday  proclaimed  his 
rights  to  use  American  troope  anywhere  In 
the  world  that  he  desired  for  such  purpose 
as  he  deemed  best  and  based  hU  declaration 
on  the  use  of  American  troops  In  the  past 
by  other  PresldenU. 

Senator  VaJiDCMBKao  meanwhile,  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate,  was  making  quite  clear 
the  twilight  aone  In  which  American  troops 
had  been  used  for  protection  of  American 
life  and  property  by  other  Presidents  In  many 
Instances  but  carefully  pointing  out  that  un- 
der the  United  Nations  Participation  Act 
careful  provtolon  was  made  for  Implementing 
any  agreement  in  the  Security  Council  on 
armed  forces  by  congressional  action. 

The  specification  In  the  congressional  act 
as  to  legislative  implementation  would 
clearly  exclude  any  Implication  of  Presiden- 
tial authority  to  use  troops  under  the  United 
Nations  Charter  without  congressional 
authority. 

The  authority  of  the  President  to  use  Amer- 
ican troops  "to  protect  American  lives  or 
property '  to  clear  as  pointed  out  by  Senator 
Vakdenubg.  Beyond  that  field  we  enter  a 
twilight  sone  where  all  should  tread  with 
care  tn  the  present  unsettled  state  of  world 
affairs. 

For  many  months  I  have  urged  the  modi- 
fication of  the  embargo  to  permit  arms  and 
munitions  and  American  volunteers  to  go  to 
those  who  are  upholding  the  dectolon  ol  the 
United  Nations. 

American  foreign  policy  has  been  conspicu- 
ously successful  In  the  fields  where  bipar- 
tisanship has  prevailed 

The  United  Nations  Charter — the  greatest 
step  forward  in  American  foreign  policy  in 
this  century — evolved  by  Cordell  Hull  with 
the  full  cooperation  and  constant  consulta- 
tion of  Senator  Vandenbeso  and  hto  Republi- 
can colleagues  on  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations — was  approved  by  the  Senate  by  a 
vote  of  88  to  2 — by  the  very  Senate  that  was 
supposed  to  be  "the  graveyard  of  treaties." 

The  European  peace  treaties  and  the  Mar- 
shall plan  are  bearing  fruit  already  aMth  full 
and  speedy  congressional  cooperation  and 
approval. 

The  Republican  record  to  clear.  The  Re- 
publican Party  can  be  counted  upon  to  ex- 
tend bipartisan  cooperation  to  every  field  of 
foreign  policy  as  a  Republican  administra- 
tion takes  over  next  January.  Politics  must 
cease  at  the  water's  edge.  Only  In  this  way 
can  America  come  to  command  the  respect 
and  confidence  of  the  nations  of  the  world 
by  reason  of  the  consistency  and  continuity 
of  its  position  in  world  affairs. 


Ad  Economic  Itiue  for  the  Republicans 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  A.  WILLIS  ROBERTSON 

at  votciNu 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  April  28  (leoislative  day  of 
Thursday.  April  22).  1948 

Mr.  ROBERTSON  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  In  the  Appendix  of  the 
Rzcoto  an  article  entitled  "An  Economic 
iMue  for  the  Republicans,"  written  by 
Arthur  Krock  and  published  In  the  New 
York  Timet  ot  April  27.  194a. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
IH  THE  Nation — Ah  Economic  lasux  roa  thx 

RXFTTBLICANS 

(By  Arthur  Krock) 

Washington.  April  28 —There  Is  dlssatto- 
facllon  with  the  Reciprocal  Trade  Agree- 
menu  Act  and  some  of  the  compacts  made 
by  the  Executive  under  lU  permission  which 
the  House  Republicans  have  decided  first  to 
hear  in  secret.  Some  of  the  ob]ections  come 
inexplicably  from  Industries  where  the  profit 
yield,  based  on  net  worth,  has  vastly  in- 
creased since  the  Reciprocal  Trade  Agree- 
ments Act  was  legislated.  Others  are  based 
stubbornly  on  the  high-tariff  doctrine  of  the 
Republican  Party  many  years  ago. 

The  administration,  however,  to  pressing 
vigorously  for  renewal  of  the  act.  which  ex- 
pires *n  June,  and  It  has  one  argument 
that  was  not  previously  available  in  such 
strength.  Thto  to  that  if  the  United  SUtes 
Is  to  continue  to  lead  the  free  nations 
of  the  world  toward  the  common  foreign 
economic  policy  that  is  widely  accepted  as 
a  preventive  of  war.  the  legislation  shoiild 
not  terminate;  that  thto  leadership  has  been 
expressed  in  the  Bretton  Woods  agreements, 
the  Geneva-Havana  tariff  pacts,  the  European 
recovery  plan,  and  the  16-natlon  committee 
for  cooperation  with  the  objectives  of  the 
BRP.  Of  thto  International  structure  for 
peace,  savs  the  administration,  the  Recipro- 
cal Trade  Agreements  Act  Is  both  corner- 
stone *nd  keystone  and  must  be  preserved. 

Thus  to  presented  a  political  problem  for 
the  Republican  leaders  of  the  majority  In 
Congress.  In  whose  ranks  to  the  bulk  of  the 
opixisitlon  to  renewing  the  trade-agreements 
act  No  prospect  extols,  as  before,  that  a 
majority  In  Congress  will  try  to  repeal  the 
legislation:  there  is  no  stomach  for  that 
venture  now.  But  It  could  be  emasculated 
by  amendments;  this  Is  the  tactic  that  Is 
expected:  and  the  Republican  leadership 
has  the  responsibility  of  defeating  It  or 
giving  the  Democrau  an  opportunity  to  turn 
many  votes  In  the  Presidential  campaign. 

BEARING  ON  THI  CAMPAIGN 

These  are  the  votes  of  citizens  who  In  1940 
swallowed  their  dislike  of  the  New  Deal,  of 
Mr  Roofevelt  and  of  his  breach  of  the  two- 
term  precedent  partly  because  of  the  ma.'orlty 
Republican  record  In  foreign-policy  legisla- 
tion. They  firmly  believe  In  the  world  eco- 
nomic measures  of  which  Cordell  Hull  was 
the  pioneer  and  principal  sponsor  and  of 
which  the  Reciprocal  Trade  Agreements  Act 
Is  a  base.  If  the  Republicans  enter  the  cam- 
paign with  the  llfeblood  of  this  legislation 
on  their  hands,  they  may  encounter  opposi- 
tion which  otherwise  they  would  not  have 
met. 

The  admlntotratlon  will  probably  be  obliged 
to    yield    on    one    amendment,    favored    by 
thoughtful  and  unselfish  critics  of  the  act 
who  have  no  wish  to  cripple  Its  operation. 
This  is  tne  proposal  that,  after  a  reciprocal- 
trade  agreement  to  submitted  by  the  Execu- 
tive to  Congress,  It  shall  take  effect  within  a 
certain   number  of  days  If  not  rejected  by 
majorities    In    the   House    and    the    Senate. 
That  reserves  to  Congress  In  revenue  meas- 
ures, and  to  the  Senate  In  what  amount  to 
treaties,  controls  that  are  establtohed  both 
by  the  letter  and  spirit  of  the  Constitution. 
But   there   are   other   amendments   which 
may  be  urged  that  are  definitely  crippling. 
One  to  to  require  affirmative  action  by  Con- 
gress on  each  agreement  before  It  can  become 
effective.    The  rules  of  legtolatlve  procedure 
are  such  that  a  small  group  could  use  thto 
device  to  kill  each  pact  as  soon  as  It  was 
made  by  the  Executive.     Another  proposal  to 
to  regulate  tariff  concessions  on  comparative 
"wala  of  production."  for  which  no  rellabia 
■latMlaa  can  b«  compiled.    Shall,  for  exam- 
ple, the  cost  of  productloti  in  a  multlunlt 
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Indxistry  be  the  cost  of  the  moet  Inefficient 
producer  or  the  mass  manufacturer  with  the 
bast  management?  And  how  can  it  be  ex- 
actly related  In  soft-currency  countries  to 
any  standard  of  cost  that  Is  fixed  by  Congress 
for  the  United  States? 

THE  BOLE  or  CLATTON 

The  answer  to  that  no  such  computations 
are  practicable  and  that  the  principal  hope 
of  many  who  urge  them  to  to  destroy  the  RTA 
by  Indirection.  Thto  attempt  has  been  made 
ever  since  1934,  when  It  was  established  for 
3  years.  The  act  has  since  been  renewed 
from  time  to  time  over  Republican  opposi- 
tion, and  lU  next  date  of  expiration  to  June 
12.  Meanwhile,  open  hearings  are  barred, 
while  Republican  committee  chairmen  Jockey 
over  whether  the  Geneva-Habana  pacts  shall 
go  to  Foreign  Affairs  or  to  Ways  and  Means, 
where  the  whole  concept  has  ancient  enemies. 

The  administration's  case  wUl  be  stated 
and  directed  by  Will  L.  Clayton,  former 
Under  Secretary  of  State  for  Economic  Af- 
fairs, now  an  economic  adviser  to  the  Sec- 
reury  and  a  veteran  of  these  battles.  Since 
retiring  from  his  formal  office  In  the  Depart- 
ment, Mr.  Clayton  has  engaged  In  the  ITO 
conferences  at  Geneva  and  Hebana  which 
have  furthered  the  leadersnlp  of  the  United 
States  In  the  economic  field. 

H'i  can  be  relied  on  to  make  the  most  of 
the  powerful  reason  to  renew  the  RTA  that 
grows  out  of  the  European  recovery  plan,  for 
which  Congress  has  appropriated  billions  and 
ratified  as  a  long-term  project.  In  the  ERF 
bill  Congress  required  the  16  nations  to  make 
treaties  with  the  United  States  that,  among 
other  provisions,  include  this  commitment: 

"Cooperation  with  other  participating 
countries  In  facilitating  and  stimulating  an 
increasing  interchange  of  goods  and  services 
among  the  participating  countries  and  with 
other  countries  and  cooperating  to  reduce 
barriers  to  trade  among  themselves  and  with 
other  countries." 

If  Congress  should  fall  to  renew,  or  should 
emasculate,  the  RTA,  It  would  be  forbidding 
the  United  States  to  do  the  very  things  It 
requires  of  the  nations  under  the  Marshall 
plan. 


Democratic  Principles  as  Defense  Against 
Commanism 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HERBERT  R.  O'CONOR 

or  MAHTLAND 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  April  28  (legislative  day  of 
Thursday.  April  22).  1948 

Mr.  O'CXDNOR.  Mr.  President,  because 
there  Is  widespread  recognition  of  the 
efiBcacy  of  a  positive  Implementation  of 
democratic  principles  and  ideals  as  the 
most  potent  defense  against  the  spread  of 
communism,  it  occurs  to  me  that  the 
hopeful  anfl  inspiring  editorial  on  world- 
wide developments  of  this  year,  appear- 
ing In  the  Sunday  New  York  Times  of 
April  25.  1948,  should  be  brought  to  the 
attention  of  as  many  Americans  a?  possi- 
ble. Therefore,  I  request  unanimous 
consent  that  this  editorial  be  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Recced  together  with 
my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

TBI    CENTKAL    ISStTK 

It  may  be  a  good  thing  sometimes  to  stand 
back  a  llttla  from  the  swift  rtuh  of  avents 


In  thto  tremendous  spring  of  1948  and  ask 
what  all  thto  will  seem  to  mean  a  few  years 
from  now.  At  the  moment  we  are  apt  to 
become  lost  In  detalto:  a  defeat  In  Czecho- 
slovakia: a  defeat,  tempered  by  some  evi- 
dences of  a  still  sturdily  Independent  spirit. 
In  Finland:  quarrels  in  Berlin  and  Vienna; 
a  resounding  democratic  victory  in  Italy; 
the  practical  beginnings  of  what  may  be-  «» 
come  a  European  union;  the  first  shiploads 
of  ERP  supplies  starting  overseas;  or,  at  the 
moment  less  evident  In  the  news  but  crucial 
In  their  Impact  on  the  future,  the  beginning 
months  of  freedom  in  India  and  Paktotan 
and  the  slowly  and  uncertainly  resolving  tur- 
moil In  China. 

We  may  think  of  these  evenu  in  terms  of 
a  contest  of  ideas,  each  major  Idea  with 
power  behind  It — and  In  the  case  of  the 
Un'ted  States,  a  power  that  to  being  deter- 
minedly Increased.  But  we  may  also  regard 
what  Is  happening  as  democracy's  attempt 
to  recover  from  a  sickness  which  almost 
killed  it.  It  was  not  the  strength  of  nazlsm 
and  fascism  that  made  Hitler  strong  and 
Mussolini  apparently  strong.  It  was  the 
weakness  of  demociacy.  It  to  not  the 
strength  of  communism  that  has  menaced 
western  Europe  since  1945.  It  to  the  weak- 
ness of  democracy. 

After  the  democratic  victories  of  t^e  Second 
World  War  It  may  seem  Inconstetent  to  speak 
of  democracy's  weakness.  The  democracies 
did.  In  fact,  resist  with  magnificent  resolu- 
tion the  direct  attack  made  upon  them  by 
the  Axto  Powers.  That  Britain  stood  after 
Dunkirk,  that  America  turned  so  deci- 
sively from  peace  to  war,  these  are  among 
the  miracles  of  history.  But  democracy 
needed  not  only  to  be  physically  defended. 
It  needed  a  new  affirmation.  It  needed  a 
new  faith.  We  cannot  say  that  It  had  this 
affirmation  and  thto  faith  during  the  final 
decisions  of  the  war,  nor  in  the  occupation 
policies  followed  In  the  late  enemy  coun- 
tries, nor  In  the  agreements  of  expediency 
that  were  made  with  Russia. 

But  we  can  say  now  that  the  tide  of  demo- 
cratic faith  has  turned,  and  has  rtoen.  We 
may  even  date  the  beginning  of  the  tiirnlng, 
namely,  with  Secretary  Marshall's  speech  at 
Harvard  last  June.  Looking  back,  one  sees 
that  the  outstanding  point  In  thto  speech  was 
not  the  offer  of  American  aid  to  Europe.  That 
offer  was  Indeed  put  forward,  and  without  it 
Europe  would  not  have  made  the  economic 
or  the  psychological  progress  she  has  actually 
made.  But  the  gist  of  the  Marshall  plan 
was  the  principle  that  If  the  nations  of 
western  Europe  would  pool  their  Interests, 
sink  their  nationaltotic  rivalries,  and  work 
democratically  fOr  a  common  future,  then 
European  civilization  could  be  saved — and 
not  merely  saved  but  developed  beyond  the 
height  of  even  Its  loftiest  past  glories. 

These  past  glories  could  not  be  expressed 
primarily  in  material  terms,  though  they 
could  not  have  been  achieved  without  a  de- 
gree of  material  security.  They  came  out  of 
an  exuberance  of  the  human  spirit,  resting 
on  freedom  of  the  Individual.  They  came 
out  of  a  challenge  to  the  future.  It  to  thto 
challenge  to  the  future  that  to  being  at- 
tempted now — with  what  success  the  next 
year  or  so,  perhaps  even  the  next  few  months. 
wUl  tell. 

Commimlsm,  whatever  Its  pretenses,  to  a 
retreat  Into  the  past — into  the  ant  life  of 
dead  empires.  Into  security  attained  by  the 
sacrifice  of  freedom.  It  Is  an  abdication,  as 
the  recent  cultural  circus  In  Rtissla  revealed, 
of  the  rich  and  creative  phases  of  Indl- 
vldualtom.  We  cannot  believe  that  many 
hximan  beings,  confronted  with  the  choice, 
would  willingly  make  that  abdication.  And 
they  will  not  be  confronted  with  the  choice 
If  the  democracy  of  the  West  roou  itself 
firmly  In  economic  well-being  and  tlicn 
reaches  for  the  sUrs. 

This  to  ths  dectolon  and  adventure  of  our 
time,  to  which  rvery  event  contributes  ad« 
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wmakf  or  otlianrtM.    Wt  must  not  only  bold 
)  ( Id  Itom  at  tfctnoeraey.  but  we  must  puah 
i  forward:  we  must  not  maintain  them 
vely   but   with   passionate   enthusiasm. 
I  do  this,  if  we  attack  in  the  field  of  the 
and  of  the  spirit,  we  lessen  correspond- 
the  danger  of  war.     For  no  dictator 
ever  dare  assault  a  truly  awakened 
iWsolute  democratic  wistem  world. 
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F<|reisa  Relief  Causes  Hiflicr  Prkes  at 
Heme 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  A.  DONDERO 

or   MICHIGAN 

li*  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  28,  1948 

l4r.  DONDERO.  Mr.  Speaker.  Eco- 
no^c  Cooperation  Administration  offl- 
„  are  telllni?  us  the  European  recov- 
MrjTprogram  will  not  send  domestic  prices 
up  This  reminds  me  of  the  boys  who 
tol  1  us  that  the  first  and  second  rounds 
of  vage  Increases  would  not  send  prices 
up  Apparently  there  are  some  people 
who  have  not  yet  learned  that  when  you 
ln(  rease  the  effective  demand  for  a  lim- 
Ite  3  supply  of  goods  the  price  is  bound  to 
rls!. 

t  may  be  that  in  the  case  of  EGA  the 
TtMi  in  some  products  has  already  taken 
plice.  These  prices  may  not  go  any 
hl(  her.  However,  if  this  Is  the  case.  ECA 
wl  I  serve  to  keep  high  prices  which  might 
otljerwise  come  down  within  the  reach 

the  average  taxpayer.  Those  who 
reiJly  want  to  know  what  Goveriunent 
ex  >enditures    for    foreign    relief    do    to 

ces  in  this  country  should  read  an  ar- 


pr 


tic  e  which  appears  in  the  current  Issue 


of 
In 


on 


American  AfTairs  entitled  "Uncle  Sam 
the  Wheat  Pit."    For  your  convenience 


I  { m  including  a  copy  in  these  remarks. 
It  is  well  worth  reading.  It  shows  how 
Cqnunodity    Credit    Corporation    pur- 

_  over  a  5-month  period  increased 

th^  price  of  wheat  by  almost  50  percent, 
and  still  they  tell  us  that  purchases  for 
foreign  countries  will  not  Increase  prices. 
From  American  Affairs  of  April  1948] 

VrSCLX  SAM  IN  TH«  WH«AT  PTf 

-  L4  an  operator  In  the  wheat  pit,  your  Uncle 
8a:  n  foo!s  everybody,  because  his  mind  la  not 
the  money.  If  you  think  you  saw  him 
Whi&a  be  was  going,  or  going  when  h« 
Blag,  that  means  that  you  have  tb« 
•u  piclous  nature  of  a  speculator  and  imftn* 
thit  he  acts  by  stealth  and  subtlety  H  !»• 
tui  ns  speculators  upside  down  and  shakes  the 
gn  in  out  of  their  pockeU.  that  to  becatis*  be 
miffiXM  tb«  wbMt.  ■•  doM  not  even  bav*  t.9 
right.  If  b«  to  wroog.  be  charges  bis 
to  tb«  UvAUA  SUtM  Treasttry.  Mis 
Mbttt  to  tlM  OOH 
ilia  to  •  M»|PM 

IM  •  •  mttm  0t  nCmtm  snd  a  beriMif 
M  w*r  •TH.TMJft jot  M  UM  TrtMHVf . 

»w«Umm;    to  iiylf  ly  »• 

f«r  tt  WMltf ,  MfMf  aM 
■«  M  MMwiiy  %U  fttofMiii  M« 
wf  Mttg.  Wtn  It  Mt  wn  M 
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The  rise  of  roughly  a  dollar  a  bushel  In 
the    price    was    not    owing    entirely    to    the 
urgency  of  this  buying     Partly  It  was  owUig 
to    a    wheat    famine    propaganda    organlaed 
by    the    Government    while    its    agent    was 
buying  the  wheat.    That  was  to  tell  people 
that    there    was    not    enough    wheat    to    go 
around.     In    order    to    relieve    hunger    In 
Europe  we  should   have   to  eat  less  wheat 
ourselves  and  feed  leas  of  It  to  our  chickens 
and  livestock.    So  meatleaa  and  chlckenless 
days  to  save  grain.     Any  private  speculator, 
trader  or  merchant  behaving  In  that  man- 
ner— crying  up  the  price  of  the  commodity 
he   was   buying— would   be   gathered   up   by 
hu  friends  and  sent   to  an  asylum  for  ex- 
amination.    And  all  of  this  buying  was  for 
a  relief  program  that  was  as  yet  nonexistent, 
except    In    the    mind   of    executive    Govern- 
ment.    In    November,    the    President    called 
Congress    in    special    session    to    enact    the 
Interim    aid    bill    for    Europe.     Before    the 
bill   was  passed,   that   Is  to  say.   before   the 
money  had  been  appropriated,  the  Commod- 
ity   Credit    Corporation    already    had    the 
wheat  for  Europe  and  was  ready  to  ship  it. 
The  price  then  was  above  93  a  bushel.  '  At 
that  point  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 
tion suddenly  dlsapp— red  from  the  wheat 
pit.     The      Government      stopped      buying. 
Then  the  Secretary  of   Agriculture   blandly 
announced  in  Detroit  that  there  was  plenty 
of  wheat.  In  fact  more  than  enough.     When 
450.000.000  bushels  had  b^en  sent  to  Europe, 
the    remainder   would    be    perhaps    100.000- 
000   bushels  more   than   we  ourselves  could 
afford  to  cat  or  feed  at  $.3  a  bushel,  and  "the 
stubborn     fact     of     that     hundred     million 
bushels  (ha.  ha.)   Is  going  to  catch  up  with 
the  speculator  some  day." 

For  several  weeks  after  this,  speculators 
want  about  testing  their  senses  by  touching 
familiar  objects.  Then  one  of  them  decided 
that  what  he  saw  was  really  there  arwl  sold 
a  million  bushels  for  a  fall  The  fall  In  a 
few  days  was  60  cents  a  bushel.  On  this 
dicllne  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
could  have  bought  more  wheat  to  swell  the 
European  relief  program.  It  had  the  power 
of  discretion  and  the  money,  too  But  it 
stood  aloof  and  watched  the  fall  Tne  Sec- 
retary of  Afrtcultur*  said  the  prtoe'  waa  too 
hlffb:  tb«  Oovtrnm«nt  was  going  to  wait 
until  tbe  prto*  ataMliMd  itself 

for  the  mnatm  «i  tbto  act  or  a  ptay  that 
Mgbt  be  can«d  "Tb«  Wta«at  FaaUM  That 
Oot  Loat"  you  may  fmi  tk»  tromt  pat*  of 

aMWipiyw  Ml  the  third  day  of  tlM  t«r« 
iMMf  Ml  Ife*  gr«ln  martwu  Om  VUM 
llMMlitM  Wm  OW  tlM>  Wy  UatUM  MMt  M»« 
fMMMa<     Til#  Pf*aHMM  MM  jt9  %9  IsM  99* 

tlMi  iiMMi  IIM 


was  the  Oovenunant  going  to  do  to  stop  the 

liquidation? 

On  the  same  day.  Senator  ODANtiL.  of 
Tvsas.  whoM  parliamentary  existence  U  the 
Senates  carbuncle,  was  saying  he  knew  why 
the  Government  had  bought  wheat  as  high 
as  It  covUd.  The  Idea  was  to  scare  the  coun- 
try Into  rationing  and  price  control.  That 
seemed  fantastic.  The  Senate  was  scan- 
dalized and  turned  upon  him  angrily  for  say- 
ing It.  Some  farm-bloc  Members  of  Con- 
gress, on  the  other  hand,  blamed  the  Gov- 
ernment leas  for  causing  the  price  of  wheat 
to  rise  and  then  for  letting  It  fall,  and  soa- 
pected  a  political  motive. 

Anybody  might  know  that  a  rise  of  a  dol- 
lar a  bushel  In  the  price  of  wheat  during 
6  months,  followed  by  a  fall  of  60  cents  in 
6  days,  would  throw  the  economic  body  into 
a  convulsion.  Involving  dangerously  every 
organ,  function,  and  faculty.  If  this  had 
bam  the  work  of  private  speculators  in  the 
wbcat  pit.  public  indignation  would  have 
been  extreme,  unreasoning,  and  morally 
Justined.  But  the  Government  did  it;  and 
you  are  left  with  a  bitter  question.  Which 
would  you  prefer  really — a  government  that 
possessed  the  Intelligence  to  ptinrue  a  bad 
intention  adroitly  or  one  that  could  Inflict 
a  shock  like  that  by  sheer  stupidity? 


Exteasion  of  Reciprocal  Trade  Afreementt 
Act 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANK  BUCHANAN 

or  PtMNSVLVANI.\ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  28.  1948 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Mr  Speaker.  I  wish 
to  call  attention  to  a  statement  attrib- 
uted to  Secretary  Marshall  in  a  speech 
before  the  chamber  of  commerce  yester- 
day as  reported  in  the  Washington  Post 
today.     The  Post  said: 

Marshall  told  the  chamber  members  It  was 
urgent  that  the  Nation  make  llM  foreign 
policy  consistent.  He  pointed  out  thst  Great 
Britain  bad  solved  tbe  same  problem  yeara 
ago.  thereby  becoming  a  dominant  world 
force. 

There  must,  he  aald.  be  no  doubt  about  the 
abUlty  of  the  United  States  to  accept  re- 
sponsibility. When  we  step  out  beyond  the 
txjrders  of  our  own  country,  he  continued,  we 
must  do  so  as  a  unit  and  not  as  a  welter  of 
political  partlea. 

The  Secretary  lauded  passage  of  the  Eu- 
ropean recovery  program  diving  an  election 
year  as  an  example  of  the  type  of  unity  he 
meant.  He  aald  the  Reciprocal  Trade  Agree- 
menu  Act  coming  up  soon  for  extension  U 
another  test. 

The  Trade  Agreement  Act  which  expires 
June  13  must  not  now  be  thrown  overboard. 
Maraball  said.  Just  after  lU  baste  poll(!lM  of 
free  world  trade  have  been  OMiaii— d  ^  tbe 
f«,300M0iK)0  Foreign  Aid  Aet. 

"We  wilt  §mU9f  MnelvM  m  «iarM  lead- 
enbip  u  we  abaaios  It."  the  SMratarr  oaid. 

Und«r  Hive  u>  txund  my  r«mark«  In 
th«  ntroRO  I  inrlud*  u  t  ptrt  of  my  r«<- 
msrlui  an  edilcrlAl  from  iha  WaahtOffton 
fan  o1  UMUy  gfrtltM  "Star  OlMaNr 
tinted* " 

■f 4«  >w<ii>ig  Mgfima 

Tfe«  wmtu  t4  Um  9tm  for  Mi«ii4^tf  tiM 

fef  m»  iwl6iwi  •!  •  W*f •  MNl 
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to  allow  proponetkts  of  the  trade-agreements 
csunalon  bill  3  days  beginning  next  Mondsy. 
Then  the  opi>onents  will  have  3  days  to 
present  their  views.  The  press  and  the  pub- 
lic are  to  be  excluded  from  all  these  ses- 
sions. We  think  that  Congressman  Douoh- 
TON  Is  Justified  In  complaining  that  such 
procedure.  In  consideration  of  so  vital  an 
aspect  of  our  national  policy,  borders  on  star 
chamber  methods. 

Members   of   the  subcommittee   say   that 
this   procedure   Is   a   matter   of  expediency. 
Last  year  they  held  7  weeks  of  hearings  on 
the  subject  of  tariff  policy.     All  they  wish 
to  hear  now.  they  say,  is  a  brief  summary  of 
the  arguments  pro  and  con,  and  this  can 
be  more  readily  kept  on  a  factual,  nonpar- 
tisan basis  in  executive  sessions.    From  the 
narrow  viewpoint  of  expediting   legislation 
on  this  controversial  subject  these  arguments 
carry  a  good  deal  of  weight.     But  mere  ex- 
pedition of  the  bill  U  a  minor  consideration. 
The  tvpe  of  bill  that  Is  to  emerge  Is  the  most 
important    factor.      A    determined    effort    is 
being  made  by  some  groups  to  discard  the 
trade-agreements   program   ox   limit   exten- 
sion of  the  act  to  1  year  at  a  time  when  the 
United  States  Is  Imposing  a  policy  of  eco- 
nomic cooperation   and  reduction  of  trade 
barriers  upon  other  countries  through  the 
European  recovery  program.    To  foster  such  a 
purpose   behind   closed   doors   would    be    a 
strange  perversion  of  democratic  principles. 
The  argument  for  closed  hearings  and  non- 
partisan   testimony    proves    too    much.      It 
Indicates  a  desire  to  avoid  controversy  on  a 
subject  on   which   public  opinion   Is   likely 
to  run  strongly  against  what  a  majority  of 
tbe  committee  i^)parently  wlsbee  to  do.    In 
other  words,  the  secret  hearings  appear  to 
be  a  device  for  minimizing  criticism.     Not 
only  1»  this  a  reversal  of  the  democratic  proc- 
ess by  which  public  issues  are  brought  out 
into  the  light  of  day  for  full  and  free  dis- 
cussion.    It  also  files  into  the  face  of  the 
Congressional  Reorganization  Act  which  con- 
templated that  committee   hearings  should 
be  open  to  the  public.    To  be  sure,  the  act 
allows  exceptions  by  majority  vote   of   the 
committee    concerned,    but    we    can    see    no 
legitimate  excuse  whatever   lor  making  an 
exception  in  the  present  case. 

The  subcommittee  has  succeeded  only  In 
putting  Itself  on  the  defensive  from  the  very 
beginning.  Its  secrecy  leads  Inevitably  to 
the  assumption  that  what  U  contemplated 
can  best  be  done  in  the  dark.  If  anything 
leaa  than  a  full  extension  of  the  Trade  Agree- 
Btnts  Act,  In  conformity  with  our  bipartisan 
foreign  policy,  should  come  out  of  the  com- 
mittee In  these  circumstances.  It  would  be 
properly  subjected  to  double  suspicion  and 
attack.  , 

Oleo  Tax — The  Farmers'  Point  of  View 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GEORGE  A.  DONDERO 

or   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESBtTATlVES 

Wednesday.  April  29, 1948 
lit.  DOHDKBO.    Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  ray  renurk*  In  the  Ric- 
1  iadndt  the  following  letter: 

tutm  IT.  IfM. 


lobbying  In  behalf  of  one  side  of  the  con- 
troversy by  urging  their  readers  to  wrlU 
their  Congressmen. 

Tour  editorial  takes  the  position  that  peo- 
ple who  are  engaR«Kl,  or  might  engage  in  the 
Dlemargarlne  Industry,  have  changed  that 
they  used  to  be  of  a  fraudulent  character  and 
disposition  which  may  have  warranted  the 
passage  of  the  existing  laws,  but  that  this  Is 
now  all  changed.  Records  continue  to  show 
that  there  are  still  numerous  violations  of 
the  provisions  of  the  law.  The  only  thing 
that  has  minimised  fraud  In  the  sale  of 
oleomargarine  has  been  the  taxing  provi- 
sion, enforcement  cf  which  is  In  the  hands 
of  the  Intarnal  Revenue  Department.  Re- 
move this  and  fraud  wUl  become  exceed- 
ingly rampant.  No  person  eating  at  a 
restaurant  or  hotel  would  be  certain  of 
what  he  was  being  served,  regardless  of 
what  he  may  have  ordered. 

The  only  tax  which  might  be  interpreted 
to  be  excessive  Is  when  oleomargarine  Is 
colored  yellow  in  imitation  of  butter.  Even 
rencvated  butter  carries  the  same  tax  as 
tmcolored  margarine  and  adulterated  but- 
ter carries  the  same  tax  as  colored  mar- 
garine, namely,  one-fourth  cent  and  10  cents 
p;r  pound,  respectively. 

The  oleomargarine  Interests  have  spent 
millions  of  dollars  to  try  to  convince  the 
public  that  It  Is  In  their  Interests  to  change 
these  laws  and  have  enlisted  the  support 
of  newspapers  and  other  publications  by 
flooding  them  with  their  propaganda. 

Even  the  president  of  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Margarine  Manufacturers,  Mr. 
Paul  Trultt.  upon  questioning  In  the  Con- 
gress, repudiated  the  statement  contained 
in  your  editorial  that  the  country  would  save 
52.000,000  bushels  of  grain  which  could  be 
exported  to  a  hungry  world  Instead  of  Its 
being  fed  to  cows  and  churned  to  butter. 
At  least  that  Is  what  the  makers  of  oleo- 
margarine figures. 

There  are  many  other  laws  passed  by  the 
Congress  and  similarly  designed  to  protect 
the  public  Interests,  such  aa  the  truth-ln- 
fabrics  law  and  the  law  prohibiting  the  sale 
of  filled  milk  because  of  the  fraudulent 
practices  carried  on  by  these  people  before 
such  control  laws  were  enacted. 

It  Is  our  opinion  that  the  people  who  are 
asking  for  the  repeal  would  suffer  moet  If 
It  were  granted  to  them. 
Yours  very  truly, 

Michigan  Miijc  PaoDrcEas 

Association, 
H.  F.  Simmons, 

Secretary -Manager. 


Has  the  Marshall  Plan  Failed  Already? 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
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HON.  GEORGE  G.  SADOWSKI 

OF  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  Ot  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wedne»day.  April  28, 1948 

Mr.  SADOWSKI,  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remark*  In  the 
RgcoRD.  I  wUh  to  include  an  article  by 
W.  K.  KeUey.  whose  column  i»  known  m 
Tbe  CommenUtor,  and  who  la  W«hly  re- 
KATded  M  one  of  our  tNMi  new*  eotumotfti, 
Thla  •rtkle  ftpptftrMl  in  the  Detroit  If  ewe 
of  April  21,  1141; 

TUB  COMscaiviAToa 
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Testimony  as  to  the  probabUlty  of  war, 
tbe  proximity  of  war.  Is  offered  to  the  com- 
mittees of  Congress  behind  closed  doors. 
Eventually,  fragmenu  of  this  testimony  are 
vouchsafed  to  the  press,  and  the  people  then 
discover  that  apparently  they  have  been 
misled. 

There  was  a  terrific  build-up.  which  went 
on  lor  months,  about  the  necessity  ol  re- 
building western  Europe  over  4  years,  at  a 
cost  of  $18,000,000,000  to  $20,000,000,000  or 
more,  to  save  that  section  of  the  world  from 
communism.  No  sooner  have  we  voted  the 
money  for  the  first  year  than  we  are  told 
that  war  has  been  brought  appreciably 
nearer. 

We  urged  the  nations  of  western  Europe 
to  get  together,  as  part  of  the  plan  for  their 
salvation.  So  five  of  them  form  a  defensive 
alliance,  and  Immediately  It  appears  that 
because  of  this  action  we  have  got  to  get 
ready,  in  a  great  hurry,  to  defend  them. 

If  what  the  Truman  administration  was 
tellUig  us  last  faU  and  last  winter,  about 
what  we  must  do  to  stave  off  commimlsm 
without  resorting  to  war,  was  valid  then, 
why  Isn't  It  valid  now?  If  everything  we 
have  done  and  everything  we  have  advised  In 
relation  to  western  Europe  has  brought  war 
that  much  nearer,  why  don't  we  get  sore  at 
the  administraUon?  Or  is  it  true  what  they 
say  about  Russia? 

CAUSING    WA«    ET    TETIWG    TO    AVOID    rT 

The  argument  of  the  administration  now 
appears  to  be  that  because  we  have  voted 
money  for  Europe's  rehabilitation,  we  have 
made  it  the  more  necessary  for  the  Russians 
to  advance  westward  before  Europe  grows 
stronger;  that  because  we  have  advised  the 
five  nations  to  get  together  economically  and 
defensively,  we  have  made  It  clear  that 
Russia  must  move  In  on  them  before  they 
become  vigorous  enough  to  resist:  and  that 
therefore  we  must  hustle  to  train  armies 
and  build  armaments  and  man  foreign  bases, 
to  save  western  Europe  from  Russian  armies 
that  have  only  to  march  In  and  take  over. 

In  other  words,  all  that  the  Marshall  plan 
has  accomplished.  If  the  Governments  ex- 
perts are  to  be  believed.  Is  to  create  a  situa- 
tion which  calls  for  putting  the  imrted 
States  on  an  Inunediate  war  basis. 

At  least,  it  appears  that  this  Is  what  con- 
gressional committees  have  been  told;  and 
now  the  fragmentary  testimony  Is  being  re- 
leased to  arouse  the  people  to  a  sense  of  their 
danger,  so  that  more  young  men  will  be 
tJtkpn  from  their  homes  and  pressed  Into 
service,  and  more  billions  will  be  poured  into 
the  creation  of  more  armament  and  more 
sliortages  of  essential  materials. 

Western  Europe  had  to  be  given  hope, 
lest  in  despair  the  people  turn  to  commu- 
nism. Now  western  Europe  must  be  armed, 
lest  it  be  conquered  by  the  Communists.  And 
at  the  same  time  we  ourselves  must  arm, 
to  fight  a  third  war  In  Europe,  to  prevent 
Russia  from  taking  over  the  entire  conti- 
nent. 

What  1«  the  administration  trying  to  do — 
elect  Henry  Wallace?  It  has  6  months  In 
which  to  accomplish  that  feat,  and  at  the 
rate  It  is  proceeding,  that  seems  a  tufflclent 

time.  ^  ^ 

What  the  people  are  not  being  told  Is  what 

ctldence   the   administration   has   that   the 

Politburo  Is  preparing  for  war. 
The  existence  of  100  divisions  of  Infantsf 

In  the  active  srnfy,  and  another  100  dlvWkma 
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TO    TALK    WTTR    STALIM 

Kh*  tammtntmtot  vtre  President  of  the 
States  at   this   Juncture,   he  knows 
he  would  do  and  what  be  would  not  do. 
would  not  alt  back  and  say  that  If  there 
be  any  consultation  with  Russia.  Prime 
Stalin  must  initiate  tt  and  corns  to 
country  for  the  purpose, 
would  draft  Ike  Elsenhower  to  go  to 
.  or  any  other  place  agreeable  to  Mr. 
n.   for  a  heart-to-heart  talk  with  that 
( leman.  to  see  If  some  basis  of  agreement 
be  reached.     He  would  pick  General 
because    he    believes    that    Ike. 
than   anyone   else,   can   talk    for   the 
people        General    Elsenhower    Is 
the  Government,  outside  the  alarms 
excursions  of  the  Capital.      He  Is  dlplo- 
and  he  Is  firm     He  Ls  not  concerned  In 
ics;  he  Is  not  politically  ambitious:   he 
tfklng  no  sides  In  the  campaign,  and  he 
to  represent  the  people  of  this  country 
do  not  want  war  and  who  believe  the 
e  of  Russl»  do  not  want  war. 
esldent  Truman  plays  the  piano,  but  he 
a  composer.      He  Is   no  Verdi.      In 
Verdi  bad  two  people  singing  on 
side  of  a  thick  wall,  and  two  people  sing- 
on  the  other,  and  they  harmonized  In  a 
quartet. 
have  the  thick  wall;  we  have  thePollt- 
■twginj  on  one  side,  and  the  admtnls- 
tralfton  ■Higiwg  on  the  other,  and  they  don  t 
bar  nonUs  at  all.     Ws  need  a  composer  who 
rill  ]unxp  over  the  wall  and  see  If  he  cant 
brli  ig  two  Jittery  chorouses  together.     Maybe 
even   General   Eisenhower   could   do   It; 
It  Is  better  to  try  than  to  fight. 
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Federal  Aid  to  Edncatioii 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RICHARD  F.  HARLESS 

or   ARIZONA 

l|r  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  28.  1948 

!*Ir.  HARLESS  of  Arizona.  Mr. 
8p<  aker.  there  Is  at  present  pending  in 
th€  Congress  of  the  United  States  legl-s- 
lat  on  to  authorize  the  appropriation  of 
fur  ds  to  assist  the  States  and  territories 
In  financing  a  minimum  foundation 
edi  cation  program  of  public  elementary 
an«  secondary  schools.  This  legislation 
Is  1  €lng  studied  by  the  Senate  and  the 
Ho  ise  of  Representatives  Committees  on 
Education  and  Labor.  It  is  my  sincere 
hoiie  that  the  committees  will  expedite 
these  bills  and  bring  them  before  the 
menbership  for  a  vote,  which  in  my 
opinion  should  be  unanimously  in  favor 
of   heir  enactment. 

i  t  the  moment  when  the  world  is  torn 
apjrt  with  strife,  and  in  spite  of  all  the 
sujgestlons  and  proposals  brought  forth 
to  cure  the  present  ills  of  mankind.  It 
Is  :ny  sincere  conviction  that  education 
wi«  again  take  the  position  as  the  f ore- 
m<  St  contribution  in  solving  some  of  the 
world  and  local  problems.  Most  of  us 
rej  lize  that  the  basic  factor  for  the  suc- 
ce!  s  of  the  way  of  life  of  which  this  coun- 
trj  is  proud  is  the  stress  which  has  been 
pUced  on  education  from  the  earliest 
Ub  le  in  our  history.  At  this  time  It  Is 
ta  )ortant  for  our  country  to  expand  and 
Improve  this  educational  program  in 
ev(  ry  conceivable  manner.  A  position 
of  world  leadership  in  international  af- 
fa.  rs  has  been  thrust  upon  the  Umted 


States  of  America.  It  is  a  position  from 
which  this  country  can  never  withdraw, 
since  the  eyes  of  the  world  are  focused 
on  our  Nation.  Both  in  our  interna- 
tional aclivities  and  in  our  domestic  pur- 
suits, we  must  provide  inspiration  for 
the  peoples  of  the  world  who  are  seeking 
to  rehabilitate  their  countries.  Such 
inspiration  or  example  can  only  be  found 
in  a  country  which  is  operating  at  maxi- 
mum eflQciency  in  evejy  aspect  of  its 
society. 

Although  we  have  progressed  far  in 
our  educational  accompli.shments  of  the 
pa-st,  there  remains  much  to  be  done  to 
improve  our  educational  system.  We 
can  be  proud  of  the  fine  work  that  has 
been  done  by  school  teachers  and  admin- 
istrators in  our  elementary  and  second- 
ary schools.  However,  these  patriotic 
and  loyal  citizens  have  worked  at  a  dis- 
advantage. They  have  t)een  underpaid 
and  have  lacked  sufficient  facilities  and 
governmental  support.  It  is  only  by  sur- 
mounting this  basic  handicap  through 
Federal  assistance,  such  as  is  proposed  by 
this  legislation,  that  we  can  expect  to 
dissolve  the  obstacles  in  the  way  of  edu- 
cational expansion  and  improvement. 

The  State  of  Arizona  Is  the  "baby 
State"  of  this  country,  and  the  rapid 
rate  of  progress  and  development  has 
placed  a  great  burden  on  our  schools. 
The  increase  of  population  has  required 
great  changes  In  our  educational  system 
and  the  further  development  of  educa- 
tion in  Arizona  requires  all  the  assistance 
which  our  Federal  Government  can 
render. 

This  is  unquestionably  highly  desirable 
legislation.  I  am  thoroughly  convinced 
that  education  is  the  basis  of  every  hope 
for  the  future  and  for  the  continued  de- 
velopment and  progress  of  our  country. 
For  these  reasons  I  t)elieve  it  is  impera- 
tive that  the  Eightieth  Congress  enact 
this  legislation  which  will  make  possible 
the  necessary  advances  in  our  national 
program  of  education. 


William  S.  Knudsen  Is  Dead— He  Wat 
Born  a  Dane;  He  Died  an  American 


of  more  than  10  times  around  the  world 
to  get  the  guns,  the  planes,  the  ships,  and 
the  tanks  rolling  off  of  American  produc- 
tion lines.  When  final  victory  was  won — 
and  only  then — he  went  into  hard-earned 
retirement.  The  sincere  gratitude  of  his 
countrymen,  their  heartfelt  prayers,  ac- 
companied him. 

Not  every  American  of  Danbh  origin 
could  give  to  his  Nation  what  William 
Knudsen  gave.  Yet,  all  of  them  did 
give — and  they  are  giving  this  very  day — 
to  the  full  limit  of  their  abilities.  They 
are  strengthening  our  Constitution  by 
consecrating  themselves  to  the  orderly 
observance  of  law.  They  are  bulwarking 
American  economy  through  their  uncom- 
plaining hard  work.  They  are  keeping 
alive  American  Ideals  In  their  God-fear- 
ing .support  of  religion. 

William  Knudsen  needs  no  monument, 
no  memorial.  No  mere  product  of  the 
sculptors'  art  will  preserve  his  memory 
for  posterity.  His  Is  a  greater  tribute. 
The  many  thousands  of  Americans  of 
Danish  descent  will  not  forget  him.  He 
hves  on  in  them.  They  will  continue  the 
fight  for  the  goals  which  he  set — to  pre- 
serve America,  to  make  this  Nation  pros- 
perous, and  to  keep  this  Nation  free. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  BEN  F.  JENSEN 

or  iow\ 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTV'ES 

Wednesday.  April  28.  1948 

Mr.  JENSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  what  Wil- 
liam Knudsen  was,  what  he  did,  how  he 
lived,  makes  him  representative  of  the 
tens  of  thousands  of  Americans  of  Danish 
origin.  His  family  was  not  wealthy.  He 
was  1  of  10  children.  When  he  first  came 
to  the  United  States — a  stranger  to  our 
customs  and  our  language — he  worked  at 
$10  a  week  as  a  mechanic. 

His  rise  was  history.  American  history. 
In  this  land  of  opportunity,  he  climbed 
to  the  management  of  a  great  industrial 
empire.  At  the  very  heighth  of  his 
career,  he  left  his  position  at  the  top  of 
the  great  automotive  Industry  to  serve 
his  adopted  country.  No  man  served 
more  valiantly.    He  traveled  a  distance 
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No  End  to  Relief  Under  Marshall  Plan 


E^CTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  DANIEL  A.  REED  ' 

or   NEW    TOtK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  28.  1948 

Mr.  REED  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I 
wish  to  Include  in  the  Record  the  mast 
significant  paragraphs  of  the  recent 
analysis  made  by  the  United  Nations 
Economic  Commission  for  Europe  on  the 
European  recovery  program. 

A  scrutiny  of  these  statements  by  eco- 
nomic experts  shows  that  the  estimates 
made  in  connection  with  the  recovery 
program  are  dangerously  overoptimlstic 
and  that  the  plan,  therefore,  will  run 
into  trouble.  Now.  when  the  propa- 
ganda for  the  so-called  Marshall  plan 
has  blown  away,  we  are  getting  Infor- 
mation which  certainly  Is  of  a  sobering 
character.  Inasmuch  as  It  proves  that 
the  whole  plan  was  conceived  In  over- 
optlmlsm.  and  that  at  the  end  of  1951 
Europe  still  will  be  utterly  dependent 
upon  American  assistance. 

The  observations  made  by  the  Eco- 
nomic Commission  follow: 

I.  rtmoPEAN   ixpo«T-iMPottT  TAKcrra 

The  group  of  16  countries  taken  together 
would  have  to  export  some  50  percent  more 
goods  to  the  rest  of  the  world  to  pay  for  the 
same  amount  of  goods  that  they  were  Import- 
ing before  the  war.  assuming  no  change  In 
the  prewar  relationship  of  export  and  import 
prices.     (Commission  report,  p   164  ) 

On  the  side  of  exports  the  CEEC  plans  pro- 
vide for  very  large  increases.  Total  exports 
are  planned  to  be  some  42  percent  ah^ve  the 
prewar  level  by  1951.  which  Implies  an  In- 
crease of  some  115  percent  over  the  1947 
level.  Imporu  to  the  United  States  alone  are 
planned  to  Increase  by  60  percent  as  com- 


pared to  prewar  and  by  some  116  percent  over 
the  1946  level. 

•  •  •  As  regards  the  distribution  of  Im- 
ports, the  State  Department  estimates  pro- 
vide for  rather  larger  imports  from  countries 
other  than  the  United  States  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  program,  but'  the  estimated 
amount  coming  from  the  United  States 
declines  less  rapidly  in  the  ensuing  years  than 
U  the  case  In  the  CEEC  flgtires,  with  the  re- 
sult that  the  final  position  In  1951  is  about 
the  aame  In  both  cases.  There  is  a  more 
significant  difference  In  the  distribution  of 
total  exports  In  that  the  State  Department 
envisages  a  much  greater  orientation  toward 
the  United  States  market  and  much  smaller 
exports  to  "other  nonpartlclpatlng  coun- 
triee."  Kxporta  to  the  latter  group  will  be 
$S40.000,0CO  leas  than  in  the  CEEC  estimates, 
despite  the  fact  that  the  SUte  Department 
ngures  also  Include  exports  from  the  depend- 
ent territories,  a  considerable  part  of  which 
went  before  the  war  to  China,  Japan,  India, 
and  other  British  Dominions,  and  other  coun- 
tries ouulde  the  Western  Hemisphere. 

•  •  •  The  State  Department  figvires 
show  a  smaller  excess  of  ImporU  over  exports 
for  the  early  years,  but  the  excess  tapers  off 
lees  rapidly  so  that  In  the  Onal  year  the  deficit 
on  trade  account  U  somewhat  larger  than  In 
th«  original  estimates  of  the  CEEC.  In  both 
caMs.  however,  the  trade  deficit  Is  still  over 
$3Jo6.000,000  In  the  final  year  of  the  plan. 
(Commission  report,  p.  187.) 

Unless,  therefore,  the  prices  of  the  raw 
materials  and  foodstuffs  which  the  western 
European  countries  import  fall  considerably 
In  relation  to  the  prices  of  the  manufactured 
goods  which  they  export,  substantial  changes 
In  tlM  scale  and  pattern  of  Import*  and  ex- 
ports beyond  those  envisaged  in  the  present 
plan  will  ultimately  be  necessary.  It  was 
seen  from  the  analysis  In  the  earlier  parts  of 
this  survey  that,  owing  to  the  overvalualton  of 
moat  European  currencies,  the  cost  of  the 
goods  which  Europe  Imports  has  not  really 
rtaen  in  terms  of  the  goods  which  she  exports, 
d«Blt«  the  fact  that  food  and  raw  material 
prtees  have  risen  relatively  to  manufactured 
goods  in  the  world  markets.  It  would  there- 
lore  be  unsafe  to  rely  on  a  future  Improve- 
■MDt  m  the  terms  of  trade  making  a  sub- 
stantial contribution  to  the  solution  of  the 
problem.     (Commission  report,  p.  190.) 

n.   THE    BALANCE-Or-PATMIWTS    PtOBLKM 

The  balance  of  payments  on  current  ac- 
count showa  a  anialler  deficit  in  the  State 
Department  estimates  than  In  that  of  the 
CEEC   (at  constant  prices)   due  to  the  fact 
that  the  former  assumes  a  very  much  steeper 
Increase  In  the  net  recelpU  ou  invlalble  Items, 
presumably  largely  due  to  differences  In  the 
anticipated  Income  from  tourist  traffic.   The 
dlff«i«nce  m  the  distribution  of  exports  as 
•nvteaged    by    the    State    Department    has, 
moreover,   the   effect   of   reducing   substan- 
Ually  the  expected  future  dependence  on  the 
restoration  of  multilateral   trade   and   cur- 
rency convertibility.    The  net  balance  with 
other  nonpartlclpants  In  favor  of  the  CEEC 
countries  would,  according  to  the  State  De- 
partment estimates,  be  only  |44«,000,(X)0  In 
1951   at   1947  prices    (or  within  a  range  of 
three  hundred  to  seven  hundred  million  dol- 
lars   allowing    for    the    possibility    of    price 
changes),   as  contrasted   with   1 1.038, 000 .OCO 
In  the  CEEC  report  (or  11,800.000,000.  If  the 
anticipated  price  reductions  of  the  CEEC  are 
taken    Into    account).    The    deficit    In    the 
balance  of  payments  with  the  United  States 
alone   U  put  at  $1,640,000,000  In  the  final 
year  according  to  the  State  Department  esti- 
mate, and  at  $3,081,000,000  on  the  basis  of 
the   CEEC   estimates.     (Commission   report, 

p.  188  ) 

Of  the  total  of  $21,000,000,000  for  the  period 
April  1944  to  June  1852.  six  coimtrles  (Bel- 
glum.  Prance,  Italy,  the  Netherlands,  the 
United  Kingdom,  and  Germany)  account  for 
some  $18,000,000,000.  or  65  percent  of  the 
total.    The  over-all  deficit  of  the  Netherlands 


Is  almost  as  large  as  that  of  the  United  King- 
dom, while  that  of  Belgium  Is  only  38  percent 
lower  than  the  United  Kingdom's  over-all 
deficit.  Among  the  European  countries  only 
in  the  caae  of  two — Switzerland  and  Tur- 
l^ey — ifi  a  surplus  anticipated  over  the  period. 
Surpluses  are  also  shown,  however,  for  most 
of  the  overseas  dependencies.  (Commission 
report,  p.  189.) 

As  indicated  in  part  3  of  this  survey,  the 
ultimate  solution  of  the  balance-of -payments 
problem  would  probably  Involve  a  reduction 
in  the  scale  of  imports,  as  well  as  an  increase 
In  the  scale  of  exports  In  comparison  to  the 
prewar  levels.     (Commission  report,  p.  190) 

m.    THS    DOLLAB    PHOBLIM    OF    THE   UNITED 
KINGDOM 

As  to  the  distribution  of  the  balance  be- 
tween the  different  areas,  the  striking  feature 
Is  the  difference  In  the  anticipated  pc«itlon 
of  the  United  Kingdom  compared  with  most 
of  the  other  countries  of  the  group  The 
United  Kingdom  shows  a  large  deficit  of 
$6,6o5,000,(X)0  with  the  Western  Hemisphere, 
more  than  one-hall  of  which  is  offset  by  an 
anticipated  surplxis  (of  $3,800,000,000 1  with 
other  nonpartlclpatlng  countries.  Thus  In 
the  case  of  the  United  Kingdom  the  imtlcl- 
pated  deficit  with  the  dollar  area  is  consider- 
ably larger  than  the  total  deficit;  In  tlie  case 
of  the  other  CEEC  countries  the  dollar  defi- 
cit Is  considerably  smaller  than  the  over-all 
deficit.  The  problems  of  financing  the  ad- 
verse balance  are  therefore  rather  different 
In  the  two  cases.  While  the  United  King- 
dom has  a  special  dollar  problem,  the  ulti- 
mate solution  of  which  would  pre-suppose 
the  possibility  of  multilateral  settlements  on 
a  large  scale,  the  other  CEEC  countries  have 
a  special  problem  of  fljianclng  their  deficits 
with  the  countries  outside  the  doller  area. 
(Commission  reports,  pp.  189-190.) 

IV.  carncAL  obsirvations  on  special  import 

ITEMS 

(a)  Coal  and  oU:  It  has  been  questioned 
whether  the  coal-production  plan  Is  suffi- 
ciently comprehensive  to  meet  the  lequlre- 
ments.  From  the  point  of  view  ol  lt»  effects 
on  both  the  balance  of  payments  and  Euro- 
pean Indvutrlal  production  It  has  certain 
weaknesses.  In  the  first  place,  theie  Is  no 
margin  for  unforeseen  emergencies.  Sec- 
ondly, It  still  relies  (although  only  to  a  mod- 
est extent)  on  the  import  of  coal  from  the 
United  States  at  the  end  of  the  period.  Fi- 
nally, and  most  Important  of  all,  Is  the 
fact  that  it  presumes  (as  will  be  slicwn  In 
the  following  section)  a  very  considerable 
change-over  from  coal  to  oU  consijmption 
during  the  next  4  years,  the  result  of  which 
will  be  the  substitution  of  Increased  dollar 
expenditure  for  fuel  oil  in  the  place  of  the 
present  dollar  expenditure  on  coal.  (Com- 
mission report,  p.  167.) 

(b)  Crude  steel:  Tables  XXX  and  XXXI 
give  the  CEEC  estimates  for  the  production, 
consumption,  and  net  exports  of  crude  steel 
and  finished  steel.  They  show  that  in  com- 
parison with  1938,  production  of  crude  steel 
will  rise  by  73  percent  and  the  consump- 
tion of  crude  steel  by  83  percent  for  the 
16  countries.  On  the  other  hand,  the  pro- 
duction of  finished  steel  is  planne-l  to  In- 
crease by  86  percent,  while  the  consumption 
Is  to  rise  by  66  percent.  The  phins  pro- 
vide, therefore,  for  very  much  larger  imports 
of  crude  steel  and  larger  exports  of  finished 
steel  than  before  the  war;  net  Imports  of 
crude  steel  are  to  be  2.7  million  tons  In  1951, 
while  they  were  negligible  before  the  war. 
and  net  exports  of  finished  steel  are  to  be 
about  4^  mlllon  tons  as  against  only  600,000 
tons  m  1938.  It  Is  apparents  from  ihese  fig- 
ures that  the  plans  of  the  16  countries  pro- 
vide for  very  much  larger  steel  coniiumptlon 
both  for  the  purposes  of  exports  In  the  form 
of  finished  steel  and  engineering  products, 
and  for  higher  home  requirements.  It  must 
be  borne  In  mind,  of  course,  that  owing  to 
the  reduced  production  and  exports  ol  west- 


ern Germany,  Etiropean  output  or  European 
exports  as  a  whole  would  show  much  smaller 
Increases.     (Commission  report,  p,  172.) 

The  plans,  as  will  be  evident  from  the  fig- 
ures given  m  table  XXX,  are  vulnerable  In 
that  they  assume  considerably  higher  Im- 
ports of  crude  steel  from  outside  Europe  than 
was  the  case  before  the  war.  (Commission 
report,  p.  175.) 

(c)  Pood:  These  estimates  of  import  re- 
quirements are  in  some  cases — notably  ce- 
reals and  meat— higher  than  the  supplies 
that  are  likely  to  be  available.  The  total 
dollar  deficit  of  the  agricultural  Import  pro- 
gram (aUowlng  for  exports),  on  the  basis 
ol  the  CEEC  figures,  rises  from  $5. 100 ,000, COO 
In  1947-48  to  $5,800,000,000  In  the  following 
year,  and  then  falls  to  $5,400,000,000  by  1950- 
51 — a  large  part  of  these  annual  deficits  being 
accounted  lor  by  Imports  of  cereals,  fats,  and 
meat.     (Commission  report,  p.  176.) 

(d)  Timber:  In  spite  of  the  heavy  over- 
cutting  by  the  Germans  In  some  countries 
during  the  war,  the  CEEC  countries  have 
continued  cutting  well  In  excess  ol  growth, 
and  production  today  Is  not  much  lower  than 
the  prewfir  output. 

With  total  requirements  very  close  to  the 
prewar  level,  the  proportion  of  total  con- 
sumption to  be  covered  by  Imports  has  only 
risen  from  31  percent  to  36  percent,  but  there 
16  a  large  shift  in  the  sources  ol  imports. 
Before  the  war,  the  Union  ol  Soviet  Socialist 
Republics  and  the  Baltic  states  supplied 
about  2S  percent  ol  western  Europe's  sawn- 
soltwood  requirements.  30  percent  ol  their 
pulpwood,  and  40  percent  of  their  plywood. 
Last  year  shipments  Irom  this  area  were 
negligible.  This  had  a  substantial  effect  on 
western  Europe's  adverse  trade  balance  with 
the  United  States.  (Commission  report,  pp. 
180-181.) 

(e)  German  railroad  system:  Apart  Irom 
the  wagon  situation,  there  Is  another  serious 
weakness  in  the  transport  system  ol  western 
Europe,  The  transport  organisation  ol  the 
countries  ol  western  Europe  is  suffering  as  a 
result  of  its  close  interdependence  with  the 
German  system.  The  situation  In  western 
Germany  is  very  serious;  the  shortage  of  raw 
materials  and  labor  has  prevented  even  some 
of  the  most  urgent  repairs  from  being  car- 
ried out,  with  the  result  that  a  very  high  pro- 
portion of  wagons  is  unserviceable,  that  part 
of  the  tracks  (particularly  the  sidings)  have 
not  been  restored,  and  that  the  locomotive 
park  Is  Insufficient.  The  neighboring  coun- 
tries depend  on  the  German  system,  not  only 
for  their  coal  supplies  from  the  Ruhr  but  also 
for  the  transit  movement  of  a  large  qtiantlty 
of  Internationally  traded  goods,  which  cross 
Germany  from  north  to  south  as  well  as  from 
east  to  west.  The  danger  that  the  German 
system  may  not  be  able  to  carry  the  traffic 
has  been  ever  present  since  the  end  of  the 
war  and  Is  not  yet  completely  averted.  Any 
restoration  of  normal  traffic  conditions  In  the 
CEEC  countries  would,  therefore,  entail 
major  efforts  to  reestablish  the  efficiency  of 
the  German  transport  system.  (Commission 
report,  p.  184.) 


BAissUsippi  Veteran  Laws 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  BELL  WILLIAMS 

or  MISSISSIPPI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

TUtsday,  April  27,  1948 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  most 
veterans  are  not  fully  aware  of  their  legal 
rights  to  various  benefits,  privileges,  pref- 
erences, and  exemptions,  as  extended  to 
them,  under  certain  circumsunces,  by 
the  laws  of  the  great  SUte  of  Mississippi. 


■«fc--H 
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I  im.  therefore,  pleased  to  present  for 
thel  ■  Information  an  outline  of  such  laws. 
as  cjmpiled  by  Gaddis  M.  Williams,  de- 
partment adjutant  of  the  Disabled  Amer- 
ican Veterans.  202  War  Memorial  Build- 
ing. Jackson,  Miss.,  as  follows: 

■tkXAL    4LLOWANC«S    AKD    ALLIED    BENErTTS 

Cc  unties  may  donate  money  for  burial  of 

;ent  Confederate  penaioners. 
Cquntles  may  donate  money  for  the  loca- 
marklng.    care,    and    maintenance    of 
of  Confederate  dead. 


ind: 
Cc 
tlon 
fravM 


CTVTI.    IXI-IXr   AND    ALLIZD    BENOTTS 

Acknowledgment  Is  made  of  legal  Instru- 
merts  executed  by  persona  on  active  duty 
rM    the  armed  forces. 
W  Ills  executed  by  deceased  servicemen  dur- 
World  War  II  may  be  admitted  to  pro- 


Inc; 
bat 


A  »ent««  registration  and  voting   Is  pro- 
Tld<d. 
claims;    aasiSTAMCX    im    okaintno    BXNxrirs; 

SArKXIXFINO  or  PAFKKS 

A^nerlcan  Legion  peat  service  officers  are 
flv«  n  powers  as  notaries  In  connection  with 
ma  ters  of  claims  against  the  United  States 
by  veterans  of  all  wars,  their  heirs,  and  de- 
ents.     Such  officers  may  not  charge  for 


peril 
ser  ices 


The 
■1st  ants 
an( 
am 
not  tries. 
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State  Service  Commissioner  and  »s- 

are  authorlaed  to  administer  oaths 

aSrmatloiu.  to  take  acknowledgments. 

to  perform  all  other  duties  required  of 


th« 
to 
cer 
cople: 
qui  red 
era  is 
are 

ler  rice 
Adi  Qlnlstratlon 


or 

of 


.':e  bureau  of  vital  statistics  Is  required 
furnish,  without  charge,  to  veterans  of 
aln    wars,    or    their    authorized    agents. 
■s    of    birth    and    death    certificates    re- 
to  adjudicate  claims  l)efore  the  Vet- 
-•  Administration.  If  requests  for  same 
accompanied    by    a    statement    from    a 
cfflcer  or  an  officer  of  the  Veterans'  "* 
to  the  effect  that  the  veteran 
unable  to  pay  the  50-cent  fee.  ^ 

(  hancery   clerks  are  required   to  furnish, 
wit  &out  charge  to  veterans,  their  dependents. 
lUthorlzed  representatives,  certified  copies 
records  of  honorable  discharge  and  other 
certificates  of  service 

^ree  copies  of  public  records  may  l)e  se- 
for  wards  of  the  Veterans'  Admin  Is- 
tnJtlon    under    the    Uniform    Ouardlanshlp 
Act 

lonorablj  discharges  and  all  certificates  of 
seri-lce  of  veterans  of  th»  armed  forces  of 
th«  United  States  are  to  be  recorded  by  the 
chi  ncery  clerk  free  of  charge. 

Is  the  duty  of  county  departments  of 
pukllc  welfare  to  aid  veterans,  their  rela- 
tiv  (s,  beneficiaries,  or  dependents  to  receive 
from  the  United  States  aid  or  benefits  to 
which  they  may  be  entitled. 

Is  the  duty  of  the  service  commissioner 
•n4  assistant  commissioners  to  aid  veteran* 
of  ill  wars  since,  1898.  their  relatives,  bene- 
flcUrles,  or  dependents,  to  receive  from  the 
Unjt^d  States  aid  or  benefits  to  which  they 
l>e  entitled. 
rcATiONAL  benefits;  QCAuncATiON  ro«  THE 

rVOVOMUONS    AND   TRADES 

i  special  bar  examination  may  be  given  for 
c«4taln  law  students  within  draft  age. 

E  aPLOTMENT    PSXmUENCES.    PRIVILECKS,    ETC. 

.^avea  of  absence  are  given  to  all  officers 
anl  employees  of  the  State,  any  county  or 
municipality,  with  preservation  of  status  and 
reinstatement  upon  termination  of  military 
•ei  vice. 

Jenefit  rlghU  are  preserved  under  the  Un- 
•n  ployment   Insuranc*  Act. 

Ct;ABOIANSHIP 

Uniform  Veterans'  Guardianship  Act  has 
be^n  enacted  with  modifications,  providing 
fof  the  appointment  of  a  guardian  of  an  In- 


competent veteran  or  the  minor  child  of 
a  veteran,  to  receive  certain  benefits  on  be- 
half of  such  ward. 

HOMES 

Confederate  veterans,  their  wives  or 
widows,  may  be  admitted  to  the  Beauvolr 
Soldiers'  Home. 

HOSPriAL  BENETITS 

An  incompetent  veteran  may  t>e  com- 
mitted to  a  Federal  hospital  under  the  Uni- 
form Veterans'  Ouardlanshlp  Act. 

LAND    SETTLEMENT    BENEITrS 

Farm  and  home  aid  is  extended  to  veterans. 

PENSIONS 

Pensions  are  paid  to  Confederate  veterans, 
their  widows,  and  servants. 

TAX    exemptions;     EXEMPTIONS     FBOM     LICENSE 
PEES,  RENEWALS.  ETC. 

Free  hunting  and  fishing  licenses  are  avail- 
able to  residents  who  are  members  of  the 
armed  forces. 

War  risk  Insurance,  other  benefits  or  relief 
for  Injured  or  disabled  members  of  the  mili- 
tary or  naval  forces  and  salaries,  compensa- 
tion, etc..  received  for  military  service  are  ex- 
empt from  Income  tax. 

Veterans  with  50  percent  or  more  disability 
are  exempt  from  prlvUege  tax  on  certain  oc- 
cupations. 

Payment  of  poll  tax  is  not  required  for  vot- 
ing In  primary  elections  during  military 
service. 

Attorneys  In  the  armed  forces  are  exempt 
from  payment  of  State  bar  association  dues. 
The  Confederate  soldiers'  home  Is  exempt 
from  taxation. 

Homesteads  owned  and  previously  occu- 
pied by  persons  serving  In  the  armed  forces 
are  exempt  from  taxation. 

War  veterans  may  renew  their  drivers'  li- 
censes without  payment  of  additional  fees 
because  of  their  lapse.  They  obtain  a  re- 
newal In  the  same  manner  as  If  their  expired 
licenses  were  current,  by  the  payment  of  only 
one  fee. 

msniU'IION.AL    TRAINING 

Two  million  dollan  has  been  appropriated 
to  aid  in  tha  training  of  veterans  In  Missis- 
sippi In  educational  Institutions,  half  of 
which  is  earmarked  for  housing  faculties, 
equipment,  materials,  and  supplies. 

HOUSING 

Legal  authority  has  been  granted  to  cities 
and  counties  to  obtain  housing  facilities  and 
operate  housing  projects  to  provide  living 
quarters  lor  veterans  and  their  famUles,  In- 
cluding authority  to  provide  sites  and  con- 
struct sewers,  streets,  and  other  facilities. 

Banks,  Insurance  companies,  and  other 
lending  agencies  are  permitted  to  amend 
their  regulations  to  permit  veterans  to  bor- 
row money  for  home  building  under  the  OI 
bill  of  rmhts. 

Minority  disabilities  have  been  removed 
for  veterans  under  21  years  of  age  who  desire 
to  enter  Into  legal  contracts  for  home  build- 
ing under  the  OI  bill  of  rights. 

The  homestead-exemption  law  has  been 
amended  to  permit  a  veteran  who  purchases  a 
home  under  the  OI  bill  of  rights,  without  any 
cash  equity  In  the  home  or  farm  so  purchased, 
to  be  eligible  for  complete  homestead  exemp- 
tion If  otherwise  qualified. 

The  State  building  commission  baa  been 
authorized  to  subdivide  Into  lots  to  be  sold 
to  veterans  at  nonlnflatlonary  prices  153 
acres  of  State-owned  land  known  as  the 
Trlpps  Crossing  area,  bordering  Highway  61 
Just  north  of  Jackson 

VrrXRANS'  OaCANIZATIOMa 

The  luxauthorlzed  wearing  or  use  of  the 
insignia  of  veterans'  organizations  Is  punish- 
able by  Imprisonment  for  not  more  than  30 
days  or  by  a  fine  not  to  exceed  $20,  or  both. 

Mtmlclpalltles  may  purchase,  construct,  or 
lease  buildings  to  house  veterans'  organi- 
latioDs. 


Municipalities  may  make  donations  to 
veteran  organizations  for  World  War  me- 
morials. 

Members  of  associations  comjKJsed  of  vet- 
erans are  exempt  from  prohibition  m  to 
wearing  of  uniforms. 

The  State  has  been  authorized  to  convey 
40  acres  of  State-owned  land  to  the  city 
of  Jackson  and  Hinds  County  for  the  pur- 
pose of  constructing  a  war  memorial  sta- 
dium which  wUl  seat  35.000  people. 

The  State  has  been  authorized  to  deed 
the  State  park  known  as  American  Legion 
State  Park  to  Allen  Post.  No.  63,  of  the  Amer- 
ican Legion  at  Louisville,  Miss. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Much  of  the  above  legislation  has  been 
enacted  by  the  Mississippi  Legislature 
through  the  sponsorship  and  cooperation  of 
the  DAV  and  other  veteran  organizations. 

The  DAV,  which  has  some  14  chapters 
throughout  the  State.  malnUlns  two  full- 
time  national  service  officers,  under  the  di- 
rection of  Michael  P.  Pedorak,  at  the  Veter- 
ans' Administration  regional  office,  Jackson, 
Miss. 

These  DAV  experts  extend  all  types  of  as- 
sistance to  veterans  and  their  dependents, 
more  partlculirly  In  the  technical  prepara- 
tion, presentation,  and  prosecution  ol  their 
Justifiable  claims  for  various  types  of  gov- 
ernmental benefits  to  which  they  may  l>e 
lawfully  and  factually  eligible. 

DAV    MEMBERSHIP    ELICIBILrrr 

Formed  In  1920  and  chartered  by  the  Con- 
gress in  1932  to  render  service  to,  for.  and 
by  America's  disabled  war  veterans,  the  DAV 
has  been  generally  recognized  as  the  official 
voice  of  America's  disabled  defenders. 

According  to  Its  congressional  charter  of 
Incorporation— Public  Law  166.  approved  June 
17,  1932.  as  amended  by  Public  Law  &ia.  ap- 
proved July  15.  1942— active  membership  In 
the  DAV  Is  open  only  to  those  Americans 
whose  bodies  bear  the  scars  of  wou:ids  or 
injuries,  or  the  blight  of  ailments  or  disa- 
bilities Incurred  during,  or  by  reason  of,  ac- 
tive service  during  time  of  war  In  the  armed 
forces  of  the  United  SUtes  or  of  some  coun- 
try allied  with  It. 

More  and  more  wounded  and  disabled  vet- 
erans of  World  War  n  are  becoming  active 
members  of   the   DAV. 

Ellglbles  may  become  life  members  of  the 
DAV  upon  payment  of  a  fee  of  $100  ($50, 
if  bom  before  January  1,  1902)  In  cash,  or  by 
a  doxn-payment  of  $5.  or  more,  plui  such 
installments  as  will  complete  paymi»nt  of 
the  full  fee  by  th»  end  of  the  secon.l  suc- 
ceeding fiscal  year  (ending  on  Jun;  30), 
after  which.  If  not  fully  paid,  a  carrying 
charge  of  $5  per  year  would  accrue.  A  grow- 
ing percentage  are  becoming  DAV  life  mem- 
bers.   Annual  membership  Is  available  at  $5. 

DAV    NATIONAL    HEAD3T7AKTSRS 

Located  at  1423  Bast  McMillan  Btreet. 
Cincinnati  6.  Ohio,  the  national  heaC quar- 
ters of  the  DAV  takes  care  of  all  admin- 
istrative matters  and  records,  and  publishes 
the  Disabled  American  Veterans  semi- 
monthly newspaper  containing  accurate,  up- 
to-date  information  of  Interest  and  of  value 
to  disabled  veterans  and  their  dependents. 

The  present  national  commander  of  the 
DAV  U  John  L.  Oolob.  of  Hlbblng.  Minn., 
a  severely  wounded  World  War  I  veteran, 
who  has  had  a  broad  background  of  experi- 
ence in  various  local.  State,  and  National 
DAV  activities  which  qualify  him  to  lead 
an  organization  composed  exclusively  of 
America  °s  disabled  war  veterans. 

Its  national  adjutant,  Vivian  D.  Corbly, 
has  been  secretary-treasurer  (business 
manager)  of  the  organization,  and  editor 
of  Its  newspaper  since  1925.  Capt.  Cicero  F. 
Hogan  is  his  able  assistant. 

The  largest  bank  In  Cincinnati — the  Fifth 
Third  Union  Trust  Co.— has.  for  28  years, 
been  the  depository  for  the  funds  of  both 
the  DAV  and  of  Its  Incorporated  trvisteeshlp, 
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tbe  DAV  Service  Foundation.  Officials 
handling  funds  have  always  been  adequately 
bonded  by  the  FideUiy  &  Deposit  Co.  of 
Maryland. 

NATIOMiO.    SERVICE    SET-UP 

The  national  service  headquarters  of  the 
DAV  i£  now  located  in  a  beautiful  building 
at  1701  Eighteenth  Street  NW..  Washington 
B.  D.  C,  which  was  acquired  by  the  organiza- 
tion to  1045. 

In  this  Washington  office  are  located  the 
department  of  claims,  headed  by  WlBtHB  ■• 
Tate;  the  department  on  legislattoii.  haded 
by  Francis  Salltvan;  the  department  of 
public  relations  and  employment,  headed 
by  my  good  friend,  Millard  W.  Rice.  In  addi- 
tion to  these  service  departments,  the  DAV 
service  headquarters  has  as  Its  office 
manager  John  E.  Pelgbner.  assistant  na- 
tional adjutant  All  of  these  various  de- 
partments are  stalled  by  trained  experts,  all 
of  wham  are  themeelves  war-wounded  or 
disatded  veterans. 

These  DAV  national  officers  know  all 
about  the  technical  complications  tliat  dis- 
abled veterans  must  overcome  factually  to 
prove  the  service  connections  of  their  dle- 
Bbllltles  to  the  satisfaction  of  rating  agencies 
of  the  VeteraM'  Administration,  under  the 
llmitatkns  and  restrictions  of  existing  law. 
as  le«al*Btlcally  interpreted  and  as  admto- 
istratlvely  applied. 

Understanding  such  vexatious  problems  by 
personal  experience.  DAV  national -service 
officers  are  naturally  more  sympathetic  than 
are  nondisabled  veterans  or  civilians  and 
are,  therefore,  generally  more  effecUve  In 
helping  disabled  cUlmante  to  comply  With 
txihatf  1  requirements  to  prove  legal  en- 
titlement to  benefits  to  which  they  may  be 
lawfully  and  equitably  enUUcd. 

BHPLOTMKNT    PaOGSAM 

The  DAV  has  adopted,  on  a  Nation-wide 
basU,  a  man-Job  matchlng-roethod  program 
to  provide  suiUble.  useful,  gainful  employ- 
ment for  all  disabled  veterans.  Less  than 
7  percent  of  the  Nation's  2,200.000  compen- 
sated war-disabled  veterans  are  totally  un- 
employable. The  remaining  93  percent  are 
less  than  totally  disabled  and  must,  there- 
fore, supplement  their  inadequate  oompen- 
satton  payments  with  income  from  employ- 
ment. 

This  scientific  approach  to  a  most  distress- 
ing problem  has  produced  some  worth-while 
results  thus  far.  The  handicapped  veteran's 
abilities  have  been  matched  with  the  re  - 
qulrements  of  the  Job.  rather  than  stressing 
his  disabilities.  It  has  been  demonstrated 
by  the  employment  record  of  such  disabled 
veterans  that  they  have  a  low  aifente^  rec- 
ord a  low  turn-over  record,  a  low  accident 
record,  and  a  higher  efficiency  and  produc- 
tion record.  It  has  thus  been  demonstrated 
that  to  hire  disabled  veterans  is  Just  plain, 
good  business,  bringing  benefits  directly  to 
them,  their  dependents,  their  communities, 
their  employers,  and  taxpayers  generally. 

AN   INVESTMENT  IN    PATRIOTISM 

It  Is  definitely  in  the  Interest  of  all  Ameri- 
cans that  the  fight  for  Justice  be  made  for 
those  who  have  Bacriflced  their  youth  and  a 
part  of  their  bodies  or  their  health  m  our 
TOuntrys  most  hazardous  occupation— Its 
mUitary  and  naval  services  during  time  of 
war. 

The  faith  must  be  kept  with  those  who 
have  made  such  sacrifices  In  the  past,  as 
well  as  with  those  who  are,  or  have  been, 
dependent  upon  these  heroes,  so  that  other 
young  men  who.  In  the  future,  may  be  caUed 
upon  to  make  similar  sacrifices  will  have 
titeaanrance,  on  tbe  basis  of  pMt  perform- 
ance, that  If  they.  too.  shoiUd  also  be  so 
unfortunate  they  wUl  not  be  permitted  to 
become  mere  forgotten  heroes. 

The  determination  of  the  DAV  to  see  to  It 
that  America's  disabled  veterans  are  ade- 
nuately  provided  for  should  be  generaaBly 
supported,   as  a  pubUc  Investment  In  the 


future  patrlotiem  of  our  youth,  and  as  prac- 
tical patriotism  which  brings  huge  humani- 
tarian and  financial  dividends  to  every  com- 
munity, to  every  State,  and  to  our  country. 

It  Is  a  pleasure  lor  me  to  commend  the 
service  program  of  the  DAV.  and  I  am  quite 
proud  to  be  one  of  its  members. 
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Mr.  DONDERO.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Com- 
GRESSICHAL  RECORD.  1  Include  therj'in  an 
editorial  from  the  Daily  Tribune  of  Royal 
Oak,  Mich.,  my  home  city. 

The  Communist  plan  for  taking  over 
Greater  Detroit,  as  outlined  by  Editor 
PVoyd  J.  Miller,  should  challenge  every 
loyal  American.  What  happened  in  Bo- 
gota, Colombia,  could  happen  here  Ixuour 
own  favored  land. 

The  editorial  Is  as  follows: 
Personaixt  Speaking 
(By  Floyd  J.  Miller) 
CAM  rr  happen  hxse? 

The  Communist  plan  for  taking  over 
Greater  Detroit  Includes  the  following  st^s 
In  South  Oakland  County: 

1.  Seizure  of  all  the  i5ollce  headquarters 
In  Royal  Oak,  Perndale,  and  the  other  mu- 
nicipalities. This  calU  for  control  of  the 
very  important  radio  system  and  the  radio 
equipped  scout  cars. 

2.  8eiE\ire  of  all  radio  sUtions  and  sup- 
pression of  newspapers. 

3.  Seizure  of  telephone  central  offices. 

4.  Imprisonment  or  shooting  of  all  officials 
likely  to  prove  most  resisUnt. 

The  list  includes  several  other  bold  and 
ruthlees  moves,  but  I  won't  botiier  to  give 
any  more  of  it. 

Where  did  I  get  this  information,  you  ask? 
I  drew  it  up,  as  any  of  you  might  do,  after 
revlewtog  some  of  the  startling  revelatloiir 
of  Communist  activities  in  this  and  other 
countries.  One  of  the  most  outstanding  of 
these  was  James  Sweinhart's  series,  published 
in  the  Detroit  News  and  in  some  80  other 
large  daily  newspapers. 

Many  other  newspaper  and  magazine  ar- 
ticles have  given  detailed  evidence  of  tbe 
elaborate  preparations  made  by  the  Interna- 
tional Communist  organization  for  years. 

There  was  a  time  when  many  people  who 
were  neither  Communist  nor  Communist 
victims  laughed  at  such  an  idea.  It  was 
prepcsterous.  It  was  fanciful  imagiuaUon; 
witch  hunting  with  teUnmings.  They  ex- 
pressed these  opinions  in  many  letters  to 
newspapers. 

Naturally,  those  who  were  following  the 
Communist  line  also  did  everything  In  their 
power  to  pooh-pooh  this  idea.  Tbej  encour- 
aged as  many  others  as  possible  to  do  the 
same  tbing.  Altogether  they  made  quite  a 
showing. 

It  is  rather  difficult  for  us  Americans, 
reared  In  our  tradiUon  of  democratic  gov- 
ernment, to  believe  that  these  things  can 
happen.  As  long  as  aU  the  explosive  results 
were  in  far-off  cotmtrles,  our  doubts  con- 
tinued to  loom  large. 

Now  the  harsh  realities  are  creeping  closer 
and  closer  to  us.  We  no  longer  look  on  them 
as  fantastic  fiction.  Instead,  we  know  them 
m  powerful  realities  which  may  crush  out 
oar  very  existence. 


The  recent  uprising  in  Bogota,  Colombia, 
was  a  striking  example.  I  remember  reading 
the  first  news  of  it  in  a  daUy  paper  whtcti 
in  the  same  issue  printed  the  letter  written 
by  a  supposedly  well-informed  schoolman. 
He  branded  the  Sweinhart  articles  as  im- 
possible imaginings. 

All  the  professor's  argumenU  were  coni- 
pleteiy  demolished  by  what  actually  hap- 
pened, and  It  was  not  in  far-off  Europe  or 
Asia.  It  was  In  a  South  American  capital- 
only  4  hours*  plane  flight  from  our  own 
shores . 

The  evident  aim  of  the  uprising  was  to 
break  up  the  conference  of  American  nattons 
in  Bogota.  The  CommunlsU  abroad  certam- 
ly  wouM  have  pounced  on  this  as  showing 
the  weakness  and  Inefficiency  of  demccracles. 
Unfortunately  for  this  plot,  the  conference 
continues. 

No  evidence  has  yet  twen  produced  pub- 
licly to  prove  that  the  man  whose  act  started 
this  uprtelng  was  a  Oommunlst.  Certainly 
the  assassination  of  Jorg  Biecer  Gaitan, 
leader  of  Uxe  liberal  party  in  Colombia,  was 
the  signal  for  an  uprising  which  could  not 
have  been  spontaneous. 

What  happened  Instantly  bore  all  the  ear- 
marks of  modern  communistic  revolutionary 
technique.  The  central  radio  sUtlon  was 
seised  and  used,  both  to  alarm  and  coafUM 
Bc^ota,  and  to  signal  revolutionary  leadara 
in  other  cities. 

f^fn^i  but  skillful  armed  bands  took  pos- 
fmaminn  of  Bogota's  main  traffic  centers,  held 
the  police  and  troops  paralyzed  by  uncer- 
tainty, and  turned  loose  rioting  mobs  to 
pillage,  loot,  and  Ijurn. 

Two  groups  lent  themstives  readily  to 
this  sort  of  uncontroUed  mob  action.  One 
oomprteed  tiie  Indian  population,  who  could 
grab  more  In  5  minutes  than  tliey  could  pos- 
sibly obtain  in  any  other  way  during  all  tbe 
balance  of  their  lives. 

The  second  was  made  up  of  youngsters 
from  18  to  17  years  old.  Hundreds  of  them 
Joined  in  the  disorder.  Meanwhile  attempu 
were  made  to  start  outbreaks  slmultaneoiuly 
in  several  other  Latin  American  nations. 
This  could  not  have  been  possible  without 
detailed  advance  planning. 

Not  without  reason  is  Bogota  called  the 
"Athens  of  Latin  America."  Its  leaders  of  all 
factions  perceived  the  necessity  of  putting 
down  this  attempt  at  revolution.  They  have 
BQOceeded  and  have  made  It  possible  for  the 
Pan-American  Conference  to  continue.  Some 
of  these  men  I  met  during  the  Inter-Ameri- 
can Press  Congress  in  Bcgota  17  months  ago. 
They  are  intelligent  patriots  who  understand 
that  revoluUon  is  not  the  way  to  reform. 

They  are  also  smart  enough  to  understand 
how  narrow  an  escape  their  nation  had.  They 
are  tremendotisly  shocked,  I  know,  by  the 
teallzatlon  that  In  their  very  midst  a  foreign- 
dominated  group  had  been  planning  all  the 
details  of  revolution  for  many  months. 

And  sjme  folks  are  naive  enough  to  believe 
that  the  same  activity  has  not  been  going 
on  right  here  in  the  United  States,  and  espe- 
cially in  the  vital  State  of  Michigan. 


Fooi-an^-Moutk  Disease 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  A.  L  MILLER 

or  NEBSASKA 

ni  THE  HOOSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  April  27.  1948 

Mr.  MILL£R  of  Nebraska.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  wish  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record. 

By  invitation  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kansas,  Honorable  CuiroaD  Hope,  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture.  I 
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had  the  prtvllege  of  Joining  the  subcom- 
mittee which  made  a  week's  survey  o( 
the  foot-and-mouth  disease  in  Mexico 
HearinKS  were  held  at  AmarlUo  and  El 
Pas<i.  Tex.,  and  Juarez  and  Chihuahua. 
lien  ico. 

M  uch  has  been  written  about  the  pro- 
gra  n  of  foot-and-mouth  disease.  It  was 
unf)rtunate  that  the  poor  cooperation 
betvreen  our  country  and  Mexico  caused 
the  original  program  to  fail.  It  failed 
becj.use  it  was  Impossible  to  continue  a 
slaughter  and  burying  program  of  the 
diseased  and  Infected  cattle.  It  must  be 
uncerstood  that  the  primary  essential 
par  of  the  economy  of  the  Mexican  peon 
is  h  s  oxen.  cow.  and  goat.  To  kill  these 
anl  nals  without  an  immediate  replace- 
ment meant  that  his  family  would  starve. 
Th«  Mexican  Government  found  it  was 
lmfos5ible  to  continue  such  a  slauRhter- 
Ing  of  the  animals  which  belonged  to 
theie  small  land  owners  without  facing 
a  cjmplete  disruption  of  their  economy 
an(   even  a  revolution  in  Mexico. 

I ;  might  also  be  cited  that  the  mules 
wh  ch  this  country  as.sisted  Mexico  in 
rep  acing  the  oxen  that  had  been  killed. 
„toai  e  not  proven  satisfactory.  The  mule 
ne<  ds  grain  and  hay.  He  has  to  be  teth- 
ered  at  night.  The  oxen,  after  a  days 
wo  k  could  be  turned  out  to  graze,  but 
th«y  always  return  in  the  early  morning 
for  water  and  another  day's  work.  This 
Is  iiot  true  of  the  mule.  He  simply  dis- 
ap  >cars.  Many  of  these  mules  have  died 
because  of  the  lack  of  feed.  It  seems 
Im  x)ssible  to  change  the  habits  of  the 
In<iian  and  the  Mexican  who  for  hun- 
dnds  of  years  have  depended  upon  the 
oxtn  and  the  old  Egyptian  plow.  The 
tra  ctors  we  sent  to  Mexico  were  not  sat- 
tsf  ictory.  They  needed  repairs.  They 
ne<  d  gasoline  and  oil  which  are  not  to  be 
ha  i.  The  ground,  in  most  instances,  is 
so  stony  that  the  use  of  the  tractor  is 
prohibited. 

n  driving  some  300  miles  into  Mexico 
on?  finds  that  the  cattle  of  northern 
M<  xico  are  very  thin.  The  land  has 
ben  overgrazed  because  there  was  no 
pl£  ce  to  take  the  surplus  cattle.  Drought 
ha;  added  to  their  miseries.  It  is  esti- 
ms  ted  that  nearly  5C0.0C0  cattle  may 
st£  rve  to  death  unless  rain  comes  within 
•    hort  time. 

idexico  has  set  up  a  number  of  canning 
fa  tones — some  of  them  very  modern 
an  i  able  to  handle  several  thousand  head 
of  cattle  a  day.  The  cattle  they  are 
pr  isently  killing,  after  a  careful  scraping 
of  the  bones  for  all  the  meat,  yield  about 
15i  I  to  200  pounds  of  meat.  It  is  not.  at 
pr  sent,  a  very  profitable  operation.  The 
on  y  salvation  for  the  cattlemen  in 
no  rthem  Mexico  is  that  of  sending  their 
ca  tie  to  canning  factories  or  through  a 
stau-p  freezing  of  meat  which  may  be 
tt  X)rted  to  other  countries. 

The  canning  industry  of  northern 
M  :xico  has  the  complaint  that  our  De- 
ps  rtment  of  Agriculture  insists  that  the 
m  ;at  put  in  cans  must  be  cooked  for  90 
m  nutes  at  260  degrees,  while  that  from 
A:  genClna.  where  the  live  virus  pre- 
VI  lis.  is  cooked  only  40  minutes  at  170'. 
T  le  canned  meat  from  Argentina  comes 
to  this  country  while  the  Mexican  meat 
is  barred.  Some  of  this  difficulty  seems 
to  come  from  the  fact  that  the  Mexican 
0>vemment   has    not    adopted   certain 


sanitary  standards  for  the  canning  of 
their  meat.  They  also  complain  that  the 
price  received  by  Argentina  is  more  than 
they  are  permitted. 

The    Commodity    Credit    Corporation 
seems  to  control  the  price  of  the  meat. 
At  their  suggestion  I  have  sent  a  letter 
to  the  head  of  the  Bureau  of  Animal  In- 
dustry  suggesting   that    he   review    the 
regulations  with  a  view  to  keeping  them 
more  in  balance  with  those  of  Argentina. 
Mexico,  heretofore,  has  sent  between 
five  hundred  and  seven  hundred  thou- 
sand cattle  into  the  Unit?d  States.    That 
can  no  longer  be  permitted  because  of 
the  danger  of  brincing  foot-and-mouth 
disease  into  this  country.    The  State  of 
Chihuahua  and.  in  fact,  all  the  Northern 
States  of  Mexico  are  guarding  very  care- 
fully their  own  borders.     No  cattle  are 
permitted  to  move  from  one  State  to  an- 
other.   It  is  a  precaution  the  cattlemen 
themselves  are  taking  to  protect  their 
herds.   The  herds  in  northern  Mexico  ^re 
well  blooded — generally  the  white  face  or 
some  other  type  of  well-blooded  cattle. 
The  Mexican  cattlemen  made  no  sugges- 
tions thet  they  should  permit  their  cattle 
coming  into  the  United  States.     They 
have  accepted  the  inevitable  and  are  try- 
ing to  make  the  best  of  a  rather  bad  sit- 
uation. 

The  cattlemen  in  Mexico  are  giving  100 
percent  cooperation  with  our  country  in 
an  attempt  to  keep  the  disea.<^e  below  the 
buffer  zone.  The  procedure  being  fol- 
lowed at  the  present  time  is  that  of  es- 
tablishing a  buffer  zone  near  the  upper 
level  of  the  diseased  territory.  This  zone 
Is  about  300  miles  south  of  Brownsville 
and  about  800  miles  south  of  El  Paso.  Tex. 
This  zone  is  30  or  40  miles  wide.  The 
program  calls  for  cattle  being  cleaned 
out  of  the  zone,  and  when  it  is  clean,  new 
cattle  are  brought  to  the  area.  The  zone 
Is  then  moved  farther  south  in  an  at- 
tempt to  clean  up  all  infected  stock. 

They  are  also  using  a  vaccine  which 
gives  the  animals  an  average  of  about  6 
months'  immunity  against  the  disease. 
The  use  of  a  vaccine  is  of  dubious  value. 
The  Mexican  soldiers  are  guarding  the 
line  and  putting  up  the  buffer-zone  fences 
across  Mexico.  All  cattle  getting  across 
this  zone  are  promptly  killed,  for  which 
no  Indemnity  Is  paid. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  Guate- 
mala on  the  south  has  a  similar  buffer 
zone.  It  is  my  belief  that  If  the  disease 
breaks  out  in  northern  Mexico  and  gets 
near  our  l)order  that  the  proper  pro- 
cedure would  be  to  clean  out  an  area  50 
miles  wide  on  our  own  side  and  kill  all 
cloven-hoofed  animals  who  enter  this 
zone.  This  would  be  severe  medicine, 
but  it  takes  severe  measures  to  handle  so 
treacherous  a  disease. 

I  do  feel  that  one  of  the  big  causes  of 
the  failure  In  Mexico  was  that  of  not 
having  a  competent  supervisor  with  au- 
thority to  carry  out  a  good  program. 
Such  a  man  hsis  been  suggested  to  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture.  It  Is  hoped 
that  he  will  make  the  nomination 
promptly  in  order  that  a  sound  disease- 
eradication  program  can  be  put  into  ef- 
fect. The  cause  of  much  of  the  failure 
to  date  can  be  charged  against  our  own 
Department  of  Agriculture  t>ecause  of 
the  short-sighted  unbusiness  like  and. 
yes.  undiplomatic  type  of  program,  they 


are  trying  to  force  on  the  sovereign  peo- 
ple of  Mexico.  It  should  be  remembered 
that  the  level  of  understanding  Is  very 
low  in  Mexico.  The  Indian  and  the 
Mexican  Just  could  not  understand  why 
his  oxen.  cow.  and  goat  should  be 
slaughtered,  when  no  immediate  provi- 
sion was  made  to  supply  their  families, 
with  the  meat  and  milk  they  required. 
It  meant  starvation  for  that  family-.  A 
long-term  educational  program  must  be 
conducted  if  the  proper  understanding 
of  the  foot-and-mouth  disease  Is  to  be 
had. 

It  is  my  opinion  that  the  present  num- 
ber of  United  Slates  employees  In  Mex- 
ico could  be  drastically  reduced.  The 
killing  program  is  no  longer  being  car- 
ried out  and  the  work  should  be  greatly 
lightened.  I  also  feel  that  If  this  coun- 
try became  arbitrary  and  coercive  in 
their  attitudes  toward  Mexico  that  the 
Mexican  Government  might  eventually 
invite  the  United  States  employees  en- 
gaged In  eradication  of  the  foot-and- 
mouth  disease  to  go  home.  I  believe  this 
because  they  did  stop  the  killing  pro- 
gram. It  is  a  delicate  proposition  when 
dealing  with  a  sovereign  country  and 
writing  directives  which  are  not  to  the 
liking  of  the  countries  involved.  Some 
of  these  recommendations  must  proceed 
at  the  top  level,  with  the  State  Depart- 
ment and  the  President  participating. 

There  is  another  item.  Mr.  Speaker. 
that  deserves  the  attention  of  the  Con-  i 
gress.  We  found  that  the  United  States 
maintains  three  patrols  along  the  Mexi- 
can borders.  The  Immigration  Patrol 
under  the  Justice  Department;  the  Cus- 
toms Patrol  under  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment, and  the  Livestock  Patrol  under  the 
Atrriculture  Department.  The  latter  pa- 
trol, at  the  present  time,  has  about  200 
men.  This  seems  excessive  due  to  the 
very  few  number  of  Mexican  cattle  near 
the  United  States  borders.  Certainly 
these  three  patrols  ou^ht  to  operate  in 
complete  harmony.  This  is  not  being 
done.  There  ought  to  be  some  consoli- 
dation of  patrols  in  the  Interest  of  econ- 
omy and  efficient  operation. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  do  appreciate  the  op- 
portunity of  Joining  with  the  subcom- 
mittee in  the  study  of  foot-and-mouth 
disease.  I  believe,  as  a  physician.  I  can 
appreciate  some  of  the  problems  facing 
the  veterinarian  profession  in  their  ef- 
forts to  eradicate  foot-and-mouth  dis- 
ease. It  is  my  considered  judt;ment  that 
this  vlrvis.  has  reached  its  peak  in  Mexico 
and  is  now  loosing  Its  grip. 

I  can  remember  in  this  country  when 
influenza  swept  our  Nation  and  a  great 
many  of  our  people  had  the  disease. 
There  were  many  deaths.  It  reached  its 
peak  within  a  few  months  and  gradually 
declined.  Today  one  seldom  thinks  or 
hears  about  the  epidemic  of  Influenza. 
The  same  can  be  said  of  other  virus  dis- 
eases which  affect  the  human  race. 
These  germs  can  become  active  and  again 
Infect  large  groups  of  people.  We  should 
also  remember  that  it  takes  but  2  or  3 
years  until  we  get  an  entire  new  group 
of  cloven-hoofed  animals  In  a  territory. 
These  animals  could  likewise  be  infected 
by  the  carriers  remaining  In  the  terri- 
tory. It  seems  quite  likely  very  few  new 
cases  of  foot-and-mouth  disease  will 
appear  In  Mexico,  during  the  next  year. 
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Unless  this  country  is  eternally  alert,  it 
may  lull  us  to  sleep  and  eventually  we 
could  have  a  carrier  In  the  United  States 
and  a  full-blown  epidemic.  Our  live- 
stock are  not  immune  to  this  virus  as  the 
stock  in  other  countries  where  they  have 
had  the  disease  for  many  years  seem 
to  be  Immune. 

The  one  great  hope  as  I  see  It  Is  that 
of  pushing  forward  with  a  scientific  labo- 
ratory which  will  eventually  produce  a 
vaccine  which  will  not  only  cure  but 
prevent  this  dread  disease.  The  Con- 
gress hus  taken  the  step  to  erect  such  a 
laboratory.  I  am  confident  that  we  will 
get  the  same  results  as  we  did  with  the 
Rinderpest  disease.  A  vaccine  was  pro- 
duced in  less  than  2  years  which  com- 
pletely mastered  this  almost  otherwise 
100-percent  fatal  disease  in  livestock.  I 
have  every  confidence  that  our  sdentlflc 
men  working  together  can  get  just  as 
positive  results  with  foot-and-mouth 
disease. 


Truman  Should  Talk  to  Stalin 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BEN  F.  JENSEN 

or  IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  28,  1948 

Mr.  JENSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  own  remarks.  I  in- 
clude a  letter  from  Mr?.  Anna  Nelson 
Clausen,  of  Kimballton.  Iowa. 

No  doubt  there  are  some  who  will  not 
agree  with  all  of  Mrs.  Clausen's  sugges- 
tions and  observation*.  I  am  sure,  how- 
ever, that  every  sound-thinking  Ameri- 
can feels,  as  does  Mrs.  Clausen,  that 
President  Truman  should  have  talked  to 
Joe  Stalin  f^ce  to  face  long  ago.  Why 
not,  Mr.  President? 

Kimballton.  Iowa,  April  1.  1948. 
Mr  Ben  P.  Jensbn, 

Congressman,  Seventh  District, 

Washington,  D.  C: 

I  am  writing  this  letttr  to  you,  but  also 
ask  you  to  read  it  in  Congress  and  also  present 
it  to  Mr.  Truman.  I  am  deeply  grieved  that 
our  President  U  preparing  f«r  a  third  world 

Do   you   or   anyone   el««   think   RooseTelt 
would  have  done  that?     No;  he  would  him- 
t«U  h«v«  gone  directly  to  Russia  and  try  to 
seek  an  understanding  Instead  of  threaten  to 
make  war  against  the  Russians.     Is  this  not 
a  disgrace  to  the  United  SUtea.  when  God 
saved   them   from  all  destruction   and  gave 
thin  Tlctory  that  they  now  start  preparing 
tor  a  third  world  war?    Should  this  Govern- 
ment of  ours  not  learn  to  make  peace  instead 
or   war?     Are   there   no  Christians   or   God- 
fearing  people   in   our   Government?     It  is 
about  time  that  our  President  set  aside  some 
days  for  prayer  for  world  peace  instead  of 
calling  all  our  18-year-olds  in  for  training, 
and  they  have  to  fight  for  what  this  Nation  s 
ieadera   and   others   cant   agree    about.     In 
tMs   suppoaed-to-be   clvUlaed   day   and   age 
they  still  just  kill  people  to  have  peace.     If 
they  now  start  again,  U  there  much  for  the 
mothers   of   the   United   Statea   to   live  for. 
when  they  take  the  boys  that  now  grow  up. 
the  onea  that  did  come  safely  home?     What 
U  peace  to  theae  mothers  when  you,  our  Gov- 
ernment, Just  take  them  out  lor  alaughler 
M  we  do  bogs  and  cattle? 

I  think  it  would  be  wonderful  If  our  Pres- 
ident would  go  acroas  and  talk  to  the  rulers 


of  other  countries,  especially  Russia.  Why  la 
It  our  Innocent  boys  always  have  to  go  to  war 
to  save  our  money-mad  men  and  profiteers 
who  want  war  and  also  our  big  Army  men 
who  don't  want  to  do  other  work  than  Just 
prepare  for  war?  If  our  rulers  of  this  Nation 
and  others  of  the  other  lands  who  can't  agree 
had  to  go  to  the  front  and  fight  It  out  among 
themselves  I  wonder  If  there  would  be  war? 
No,  never,  no. 

How  mxjch  better  It  would  be  If  they  would 
send  food  and  clothing  to  all  those  starved 
people.  And.  for  goodneae  sake,  bring  our 
American  occupation  army  and  all  Ameri- 
cans home  and  quit  sending  war  material 
over  there,  and  then  send  them  some  mis- 
sionaries to  teach  them  God's  word.  But. 
no:  our  Government  never  does  anything 
like  that.  1»alm  Sunday  I  was  llatenlng  to 
a  Lutheran  minister  from  Waterloo  speaking 
to  a  confirmation  class.  He  said.  "If  there 
ever  was  a  hell  on  earth,  we  are  living  in  It 
right  now."  and  he  said  he  did  not  mean 
gangsters  and  criminals  of  the  underworld, 
but  he  metint  the  way  our  Government  was 
run.  As  he  spoke  to  these  boys  and  girls,  he 
spoke  cf  how  little  they  had  to  look  forward 
to  if  we  were  getting  ready  for  another  war. 
Is  it  not  terrible  to  think  that  all  the 
mothers  and  wives  who  have  gotten  their 
dear  ones  home  again  now  have  to  look  for- 
ward to  see  them  go  again?  What  of  all 
those  poor  Innocent  bosrs  who  lost  their  lives 
in  the  last  war?  Certainly  they  could  not 
have  fought  for  freedom.  How  great  was  the 
talk  of  how  wonderful  when  we  could  again 
live  m  peace.  How  can  Mr.  Truman  expect 
people  to  vote  for  him  when  he  is  for  war? 

Our  President  should  be  a  man  who  could 
show  other  nations  the  way  to  peace.  Instead 
of  showing  that  we  want  war. 

I  have  been  president  of  the  Amvets  Aux- 
iliary for  2  years  and  have  visited  hospitals 
where  all  those  poor  helpless  boys  lay  and 
win  suffer  for  the  rest  of  their  lives,  and. 
oh.  all  the  help  that  they  need  at  these 
hospitals  from  auxiliaries.  Why  don't  our 
President  and  other  leaders  from  Washing- 
ton. D.  C,  go  visit  these  hospitals  and  then 
think  and  work  up  a  way  for  peace,  instead 
of  training  more  boys  for  war?  It  is  high 
time  our  Government  turns  more  to  God  to 
help  It  in  dealing  with  other  countries.  Why 
can't  our  Government  let  other  countries  run 
their  own  business?  Our  rulers  would  not 
want  other  coxintrles  to  come  here  and  run 
theirs,  vrtvs  not  do  unto  others  as  you  would 
have  them  do  unto  you?  And  why  not  out- 
law the  manufacture  of  the  atom  bomb, 
which  wUl  mean  the  end  of  America  as  well 
as  other  lands,  and.  please  remember,  they 
might  fall  on  Washington.  D.  C.  as  well  as 
on  the  people  in  the  country. 

I  am  enclosing  a  clipping  from  a  church 
paper  and  also  a  piece  from  the  Shoppers' 
Guide  of  Audubon,  Iowa,  and  a  piece  writ- 
ten by  Wallace  from  the  Des  Moines  Reg- 
ister. He  may  not  be  just  what  our  Gov- 
ernment needs,  but  he  surely  Is  bringing  the 
truth  to  the  people.  If  he  was  good  enough 
to  be  Mr.  Roosevelt's  helper,  he  should  also 
have  a  chance  to  come  out  and  tell  the 
truth— but  how  the  truth  does  hurt.  We 
surely  do  need  a  clean-up  in  our  Govern- 
ment, as  all  we  hear  wherever  we  go  Is  Just 
war  talk.  It's  enough  to  make  aU  mothers 
and  wives  crazy. 

Please.  Mr.  Jensen,  as  you  are  a  man  from 
our  own  country,  do  help  get  these  troubles 
of  this  Nation  settled,  and  do,  please,  get 
some  understanding  with  Russia  for  peace. 

This  letter  may  not  be  written  too  well; 
but  again  I  want  to  tell  you  the  mothers 
of  America  or  other  countries  don't  want 
war — only  our  money-mad  men  in  the  East 
want  It. 
I  expect  an  answer  to  this  letter  soon. 
Yours  truly. 

Mrs.  Anna  Nilson  Clatjbbw. 
(Just    a    Danish    Lutheran    woman 
member  of  the  Elk  Horn  Lutheran 
Church). 


Alann  Over  Nazi  Cartels 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON,  GEORGE  G.  SADOWSKI 

or   MKHICAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  28.  1948 

Mr.  SADOWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the 
Record,  I  wish  to  Include  the  following 
article  by  Thomas  L.  Stokes  that  ap- 
peared in  the  Washington  Dally  News  of 
AprU  28.  1948: 

ALABM  OVES  NAZI  CARTCLS 

(By  Thomas  L.  Stokes) 
The  apparent  trend  in  our  policy  In  Ger- 
many toward  collaborating  with  cartelists. 
industrlaltsU.  and  bankers  who  helped  to 
promote  the  Nazi  onslaught  upon  the  world 
has  reached  the  point  that  Senators  who  are 
aware  of  the  dangerous  Implications  of  such 
a  course  are  becoming  disturbed  and  arotieed. 
One,  Senator  Kiloori.  Democrat,  of  West 
Virginia,  went  to  the  White  House  to  call 
President  Truman's  attention  to  recent  de- 
velopments in  Germany,  among  them  the 
order  by  Gen.  Lucius  Clay.  American  Admin- 
istrator, that  very  nearly  nullifies  our  policy 
established  by  Congress  for  breaking  up  the 
great  monopolies  and  cartels.  This  order,  as 
was  revealed  here  a  few  days  ago.  was  pro- 
tested by  19  members  of  the  American  MUl- 
tary  Government's  Decartellzation  Branch. 
They  said  It  was  represented  as  having  been 
approved  in  principle  by  the  State  Depart- 
ment. 

Also  disturbed  by  dcvelopmenU  in  Ger- 
many la  Senator  O^UHO«»rr,  Democrat  of 
Wyoming. 

The  developing  sittiatlon  h».8  become  par- 
ticularly Important  because  of  the  European 
recovery  program  which  Includes  Germany 
and  which  must  not  be  used  to  revive  the 
cartel  system  and  restore  to  power  those  who 
worked  hand  In  glove  with  Adolf  Hitler. 
Senator  Kn-coaE  Is  anxious  that  the  ERP 
set-up  here  under  Paul  Hoffman  Include 
persons  familiar  with  the  cartel  system,  its 
key  flgtires,  and  how  they  operate,  so  this 
danger  can  be  avoided. 

News  dispatches  from  American  corre- 
spondents in  Germany  bring  further  cor- 
roboration of  the  trend  In  policy  that  Is 
disturbing  Members  of  Congress.  Two  of 
the  most  powerful  banking  figures  of  the 
Hitler  regime  are  about  to  assume  Impor- 
tant roles  in  the  new  trlzonal  banJc  of  the 
German  states.  Herman  Abs.  a  former  di- 
rector of  the  Deutsche  Bank,  has  been  se- 
lected by  the  board  of  directors  as  president 
of  the  new  bank,  and  Augtist  Schnlewind. 
formerly  a  director  of  the  Relchsbank,  as 
chairman  of  the  board.  While  their  selec- 
tion is  subject  to  approval  by  the  tripartite 
Allied  IM'"'f<"g  Commission,  the  dispatches 
report  that  this  is  expected. 

All  this  is  strange  and  amazing.  For  a 
report  nearly  a  year  ago  by  General  Clay 
on  an  exhaustive  investigation  made  for  him 
Identified  Herman  Abs  as  an  Influential 
member  of  the  Deutsche  Bank  when  it  was 
operating  as  an  economic  arm  of  the 
Wehrmacht  in  exploiting  the  resources  of 
occupied  Europe  and  as  a  key  figure  in  the 
seizure  of  French  and  Belgian  properties  In 
Luxemburg,  Rumania.  Ytigcslavia,  and 
Czechoslovakia. 

Other  dispatches  tell  of  ftirther  develop- 
ments in  the  protest  of  General  CUy  by  19 
DecvteUzation  Branch  members.  The  Dep- 
uty Military  Governor  of  the  American  Zone. 
MaJ.  Gen.  George  P.  Hays,  has  issued  a 
memorandum  accusing  the  19  of  being  dis- 
loyal for  their  protest.  When  this  provoked 
an  uproar  among  other  officials  the  general 
hastened  to  say  thU  did  not  mean  they  — — 
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Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer 

RkcoRO  an  editorial  from  one  of 

proninent  papers  of  my  congres- 

dlitrict.   the  Plymouth  Mall,   of 

Mich.,  entitled  "Even  the  Pil- 

Letirned— If  You  Want  To  Eat, 

Produce."    There  Is  so  much 

Amdrlcani.>m  and  common  sen.se  in 

qelieve  it  merits  careful  reading 

deration. 


P  ilgrlms    were    communistic — land 
by  everyone;  everyone  shared  the 
lly. 
It  always  does:  you  can't  change 


nature. 

Pilgrims   begged   help  from 
Britain.     That   always   happens 
1  telp  was  too  far  away. 

.  the  PUgrlms  got  wise.     They 

on  which  "every  man  was  to 

for    his    owne    pertlculer."      The 

for    work    was    there:    If    they 

It  they  were  told  they  wouldn't 


system  worked  wonders  as  It 

If  It  Isn't  tampered  with — more 
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they  had  their  blgi^est  harvest — 

y.  perhaps  America  itself,  was 

starvation  and  death. 

the  same   today:    the   more 

eiBctently.  the  more  you  have. 

get    something    for    nothing. 

began,  efficient  production  is  the 

any  man  can  ever  have. 

time  Is  near  when  we  must  de- 

we    are    for   free    Anierlca   or   we 

slavery.     There  Is  golnt;  to 

middle-of-the-road    business    about 
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7SKJ.     Mr.  Speaker,  under 

^tend  my  remarks  In  the  Rgc- 

to  include  a  telegram  that  I 

tjoday  from  the  mayor  of  Detroit 

prominent  citizens  of  Detroit. 

of  the  Taft-Ellender-Wagner 

two  editorials  that  appeared  in 

News: 


Dmorr.  ftCicH..  AprU  27,  lUt. 
Congressman  Geosck  G.  Saoowsu. 
House  Office  Building. 

Washington.  D.  C: 
To  make  Detroit  a  better  place  to  live  and 
to  help  solve  Detroit's  critical  housing  short- 
age we  urge  your  unqualified  support  of  the 
Tkft-Blender-Wagner  bUl  without  crippling 
lU. 
Sugene  J.  Van  Antwerp.  Mayor  of  the 
City  of  Detroit:  Henry  Fink.  President. 
Ulchigan  Consolidated  Gas  Co  :  Walter 
P.  Rcuther.  President.  UAW-CIO;  Har- 
ry S.  Toy.  Police  Commissioner.  City  of 
Detroit;  Dr.  V.  E.  Blue,  Personnel  Dl- 
ractor.  Chrysler  Corp  ;  George  Edwards. 
President.  Detroit  Common  Council; 
Mrs.  Zao  Woodford  Schroeder.  Presi- 
dent. Detroit  Federation  of  Women's 
Clubs;  Prank  X.  Martel.  President. 
American  Federation  of  Labor;  Ben 
Levlnson,  President.  Michigan  Mort- 
gage Corp;  William  J.  Norton.  Director. 
Children's  Fund  of  Michigan;  Hon. 
Judge  Ira  W.  Jayne.  Circuit  Court; 
Kero  Saju-lnen.  Saarlnen  it  Saarlnen; 
Patrick  V.  McNamara;  Leon  B.  Grid- 
ley.  Director.  Servicemen's  Bureau; 
Hon.  Judge  Paul  Krause.  Recorder's 
Court:  Robert  McWlUlams.  President, 
Junior  Board  of  Commerce;  Rev.  Ray- 
mond E.  Clancy.  Archdiocese  of  De- 
troit; Hon.  Judge  WUllam  Cody.  Circuit 
Court;  Alvln  E.  Hartey.  Harley.  Elling- 
ton &  Day:  August  Scholle.  President. 
Michigan  CIO:  Hon.  Judge  Carl  Welde- 
man.  Circuit  Court;  Rabbi  Leon  Fram. 
Temple  Israel:  H.  Augiistus  CDell. 
ODell.  Hewlett  &  Luckenbach;  Hon. 
Judge  Louis  J.  Schneider.  Circuit 
Court;  Amadeo  Leone  Smith.  Hlnch- 
man  &  Grylls;  Rev.  Dr.  O.  E.  Starrett, 
Central  Methodist  Church;  Helen  Fas- 
set.  City  Plan  Commissioner;  Mrs.  Mary 
M.  Strelt.  Secretary.  Thirteenth  Con- 
gressional District  Republican  Organt- 
ration;  Hon.  Judge  Arthur  SempUner. 
Circuit  Court;  Clair  W.  Ditchy.  Secre- 
tary. Detroit  Citizens'  Housing  Ac  Plan- 
ning Council;  Robert  W.  Kelso.  Presi- 
dent. Detroit  Citizens  Hotislng  and 
Planning  Council;  Elmer  Klehler.  C. 
Howard  Crane  Associates.  Inc.:  Rev. 
Robert  L.  Bradby.  President.  NAACP: 
Dr.  Bruce  Douglas,  Health  Commis- 
sioner; Branson  Oamber.  Derrick  St 
Camber:  Edgar  M.  Branlgan,  Coimty 
Clerk.  Wayne  County. 


(From  the  Detroit  News) 

rOR     MOSK     HOUSINO 

As  a  matter  of  Republican  policy,  deter- 
mined by  the  Senate  COP  policy  committee, 
whose  chairman  Is  Senator  Tajt,  the  Taft- 
Ellender -Wagner  housing  bill  was  scheduled 
for  the  S?nate's  consideration.  When  It 
passed  the  Senate  Thursday,  not  a  vote  was 
east  cgalnst  It. 

Practically  the  same  bill  died  in  the  House 
once  and.  by  present  indications,  it  may  die 
there  again. 

The  Hovse  GOP  policy  makers  will  be 
shortsighted  to  the  point  of  blindness  if 
they  bury  or  materially  cut  this  measure. 

The  housing  shortage  has  grown  worse  and 
costs  of  homes  have  gone  sky  high  while 
Congress,  through  2  years,  failed  to  provide 
Government  backing  of  a  pcotwar  housing 
program. 

Considered  as  a  10-year  plan,  the  goal  15.- 
OOO.COO  new  city  and  farm  homes,  the  bene- 
fits seem  afar  off. 

Its  liberalized  provisions  for  home  loans 
and  for  Insuring  locms  would  be  Immediately 
effective. 

Tba  assurance  it  gives  of  Government  aid 
of  slum  clearance  would  be  particularly  wel- 
come in  Detroit. 

Authorization  of  more  Govemment  hoiu- 
tng  projecu,  to  contain  fiOO.OOO  low-cost 
units,  the  most  controversial  feature,  doesn't 


go  far  In  that  direction.  We  believe  that, 
like  the  Senate,  the  House  also  should  take 
this  step  to  make  low-rent  homes  avaUable 
and  put  a  brake  on  construction  coets. 

The  Senate  voted  49  to  35  to  keep  the 
public -hoittlng  section  in  the  bill. 

Th*  maasure's  encouragement  of  privately 
flnanead  housing  is  designed  to  assist  low- 
cost  building  chiefly.  The  GOP  Congress 
cannot  creditably  quit  Its  Job  In  this  cam- 
paign year  without  taking  comprehensive 
and  definitely  promising  action  to  relieve 
the  nationwide  housing  shortage. 


(Prom  the  Detroit  News) 
AS  wi  Ri  rr 

The  Senate  finally  has  passed  the  Taft- 
Ellender -Wagner  housing  bill,  but  known  op- 
position to  the  measure  in  the  House  sug- 
gests it  has  a  long,  hard  pull  t>efore  becom- 
ing law. 

Basically,  the  TKW  bill  is  a  recognition 
that  housing,  as  a  social  problem,  has  out- 
grown the  sbillty  ot  )x>th  private  enterprise 
and  local  government  to  cope  with.  This 
does  not,  however,  suggest  to  us,  as  its 
enemies  charge,  that  tb«  maaaure  is  social- 
istic. The  Federal  Government  interests  it- 
self in  construction  of  roads  snd  aids  to  edu- 
cation. Are  these  more  vital  to  the  public 
health  and  welfare  than  adequate  housing? 

From  the  standpoint  of  exclusively  public 
hoiulng  the  TKW  bill  provides  only  for  con- 
struction of  100.000  low-rent  units  a  year  (or 
5  years.     This  is  not  an  elaborate  program. 

A  much  more  important  feature  is  a  provi- 
sion whereby  slum  areas  can  be  cleared  and 
rehabUltated  through  deflating  land  values 
and  enabling  private  enterprise  to  carry  on 
large-scale  construction  programs  with  as- 
surance of  a  reasonable  rate  of  return.  That 
is  a  long  way  from  being  socialistic. 

The  measure,  if  it  baoomes  law.  should 
do  a  lot  for  Detroit.  But  we  will  have  to 
contain  our  enthuslaun,  for  a  long  time — 
until  the  attitude  of  the  House  Is  consider- 
ably changed. 


Appeal  for  ao  Undivided  Ireland 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WALTER  A.  LYNCH 

or   NEW   TOEK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  28.  1948 

Mr.  LYNCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  parti- 
tion of  the  historic  Irish  Nation  is  a  ques- 
tion that  is  engaging  the  minds  of 
thoughtful  people  not  only  in  Ireland. 
Britain,  and  the  United  States,  but  even 
throughout  Western  Europe. 

The  importance  of  this  question  not 
only  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  Irish 
people,  but  having  regard  to  the  inter- 
ests of  the  United  States,  cannot  be 
stressed  too  much.  On  April  3  last  at 
the  Hotel  Astor  in  New  York  City  more 
than  2,600  people  sat  down  to  luncheon 
to  welcome  Hon.  Eamon  De  Valera.  T.  D. 
Among  those  who  addressed  the  gather- 
ing in  tribute  of  welcome  to  the  Irish 
leader  were  Very  Rev.  Robert  I.  Gannon, 
president  of  Fordham  University.  Hon. 
James  A.  Parley,  former  Postmaster 
General,  and  Col.  Martin  H.  Meaney. 
commanding  officer  of  the  old  Sixty- 
ninth  Regiment.  New  York.  His  Emi- 
nence Francis  Cardinal  Spellman  deliv- 
ered the  invocation  at  the  function. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  disturbed  condi- 
tions of  the  world  today,  I  am  sure  that 
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the  great  majority  of  our  fellow  citizens 
favor  the  reunification  of  Ireland  and 
the  abolition  of  the  border  which  sep- 
arates 6  counties  iroci  23  counties  of 
that  historic  land.  The  ties  that  bind 
the  peoples  of  the  United  States  and  Ire- 
land are  strong  and  enduring.  The  tra- 
ditional friendship  of  the  Irish  Nation 
for  the  United  Stales  has  been  strength- 
ened through  the  generations  by  the 
contribution  of  the  «ons  and  daughters 
of  Ireland  in  the  btulding  of  our  Repub- 
lic. In  the  anxious  days  that  lie  ahead, 
I  think  that  a  statesmanlike  effort 
should  be  made  to  restore  "The  Lost 
Province"  to  Ireland.  It  will  be  an 
evidence  of  good  faith  on  Britain's  part. 
and  it  will  be  of  Immeasurable  l)eneflt  in 
cementing  the  good  relations  that  should 
exist  between  the  free  democracies  of 
the  Western  World. 

Eamon  De  Valera,  a  native-born  New 
Yorker,  has  captured  the  imagination  of 
our  people  even  as  he  holds  a  strong 
place  In  the  affections  of  the  Irish  people 
everywhere  for  his  30-year  fight  for  the 
unity  and  independence  of  Ireland.  He 
states  a  clear  and  convincing  case  for 
the  abolition  of  the  partition  of  Ireland 
and  has  offered  a  statesmanlike  solution 
for  the  reunification  of  his  country. 
Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  I  am 
inserting  In  the  Record  the  address  de- 
livered by  Mr.  De  Valera  at  the  Hotel 
Astor,  New  York  City,  on  April  3.  as 
follows : 

Mr.  Toastmaster,  your  Eminence.  Excellen- 
cies. Right  Reverend  and  Reverend  Fathers, 
ladles  and  gentlemen,  I  want  at  the  outset 
to  express  my  thanks  to  the  committee  that 
has  arranged  for  thU  very  distinguished  gath- 
ering in  this  room.  I  know  the  trouble  they 
iiiu£t  have  taken  to  succeed  as  they  have  suc- 
ceeded. 

I  knew  that  it  Is  not  the  first  time  that 
a  New  York  committee  has  arranged  to  give 
me  a  leceptlon;  and.  Indeed,  I  was  very  sorry 
that  they  had  that  trouble  on  two  or  three 
occasions  without  result,  because  it  was  not 
possible  for  me  to  come.  When  I  got  the 
Invitation  recently  to  come  to  this  country  I 
gladly  availed  myself  of  It.  I  wanted  to  see 
the  friends  of  Ireland  here,  and  I  wanted  to 
see  a  number  of  the  old  friends  who,  during 
the  years  that  had  Intervened,  never  ceased 
to  show  theU-  Interest  in  our  cause. 

In  my  talks  here  In  the  United  SUtes  I 
have  generally  selected  two  topics  and  at- 
tempted to  deal  with  both  in  the  same 
speech.  I  have  foxmd,  however,  that  to  do 
so  meant  keeping  my  audience  inordinately 
long.  You  naturally  would  like  to  know 
what  Is  the  situation  in  Ireland  today,  and 
how  the  present  position  has  been  secured. 
You  would  like  to  get  some  details  of  the 
bUtory  of  the  struggle.  I  know  that  It  wlU 
be  particularly  Interesting,  and  I  am  always 
tempted  to  give  it.  But  on  this  occasion  I 
will  confine  myself  rather  to  the  second  topic; 
namely,  the  position  as  It  now  is. 

The  present  and  the  future  are  the  things 
that  matter  most  in  a  time  like  the  present. 
History  can  be  safely  left  to  look  after  Itself. 
The  story  of  the  efforts  that  were  made  In 
Ireland  will  be  available  to  you,  I  have  no 
doubt,  otherwise  than  from  my  lips,  although 
I,  having  been,  so  to  speak,  at  the  center, 
have  perhaps  a  more  intimate  knowledge 
than  many  could  have. 

tUCLAtt'D'B   STATUS 

Now  the  position  in  Ireland  today  is  this: 
We  in  the  26  counties  of  Ireland  are  as  free 
as  the  people  in  any  country  in  the  world. 
That  p*rt  of  Ireland  is  completely  free.  We 
may  make  our  own  laws,  chooss  our  own 


policies,  mold  our  destiny  Insofar  as  it  la 
permitted  to  human  l>elng8  to  do  that. 

The  aim  of  otir  people  throu(?hout  their 
long  struggle  has  been  achieved  so  far  as  that 
part  of  Ireland  Is  concerned.  Our  constitu- 
tion declares  tis  to  be  a  sovereign,  indepen- 
dent, democratic  sUte.  We  are  all  that.  And 
If  we  could  say  that  of  the  whole  of  our  coun- 
try, then  we  could  truly  say  that  the  aspira- 
tions of  the  Irish  people  have  been  achieved. 
(Applause! 

Unfortunately,  we  cannot  say  that.  Our 
country  has  been  cut  in  two.  Six  of  the  32 
counties  of  Ireland  have  been  cut  off,  without 
any  reference  to  the  people  of  Ireland.  The 
people  of  Ireland  In  a  plebiscite  held  in  the 
general  elections,  which  were  Indeed  a  plebi- 
scite, held  In  the  year  1918,  by  an  overwhelm- 
ing majority,  decided  to  declare  their  Inde- 
pendence and  to  establish  a  republic,  a  re- 
public for  the  whole  of  Ireland.  (Applause.) 
The  vote  was  overwhelming.  The  vote  took 
place  at  a  time,  you  will  remember,  when  the 
world  had  been  listening  for  several  years, 
during  World  War  I,  to  the  declarations  of  the 
various  powers  involved  in  the  war  to  the 
effect  that  the  war  was  being  fought  for  the 
freedom  of  all  small  nations,  to  see  that  no 
nation  should  have  the  right  to  extend  its 
policies  over  another  nation,  but  that  each 
nation  would  be  permitted  to  choose  Its  own 
policy,  unhindered,  unthreatened,  unafraid. 

wn.SOW  DOCTRIXE 

These  were  the  words,  you  will  remember 
of  your  own  President— President  Wilson. 
These  words  and  these  Ideals  stirred  the 
ImPgination  of  the  people  of  the  whole  world. 
They  saw  in  them  a  hope  of  getting  a  real 
foundation  for  peace,  a  peace  that  might  en- 
dure, a  peace,  at  any  rate,  that  was  not  going 
to  be  threatened  by  the  natural  desire  of  a 
nation  held  in  subjection  to  get  Its  rightful 
freedom. 

And,  mind  you,  It  was  not  merely  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  who  held  these 
ideals.  These  Ideals  were  held  and  these 
statements  made  by  the  statesmen  of  Brit- 
ain; and  made  also  by  the  statesmen  of 
France.  It  was  at  that  time,  then,  that  the 
Irish  people  dctcmvlned  to  form  an  inde- 
pendent republic.  But  these  principles  that 
were  so  eloquently  enxinclated  were  not  going 
to  be  put  Into  practice.  We  In  Ireland  had 
to  struggle  and  to  endtire  great  suffering 
before  these  principles  would  be  admitted, 
even  for  26  of  our  counties.  But  they  were 
denied  to  us  by  partition.  Our  country  was 
cut  In  two  by  an  act  of  the  British  Parliament 
passed  In  the  year  1920.  8.x  of  the  counties 
were  cut  off. 

Now,  these  six  counties  were  not  cut  off 
on  any  Just  principle.  A  suggestion  is  made 
by  the  propagandists  that  there  Is  In  that 
part  of  Ireland  a  different  people;  that  there 
is  something  peculiar  In  the  Inhabitants 
of  that  part  of  Ireland  which  distinguishes 
them  from  the  inhabitants  of  the  rest  of 
Ireland. 

There  Is  no  truth  in  that. 
The  fact  Is  that  In  Ireland — we  are.  In  all 
Ireland,  mixed.  You  wUl  find  there  the  blood 
of  the  ancient  Celts,  mixed  with  the  blood 
of  the  Norman,  the  Saxon,  and  even  the 
Dane.  We  are  mixed  throughout  the  coun- 
try as  a  whole.  It  is  inevitable  that  after 
some  seven  or  eight  hundred  years  of  pos- 
session, domination.  Invasion,  implantation 
by  another  power,  that  shotild  be  so.  So  that 
there  is  In  fact  no  racial  difference  between 
the  people  who  Inhabit  the  26  counties  and 
those  who  inhabit  the  country  as  a  whole. 
(ApplauseJ 

An  excuse,  of  cotirse,  had  to  be  given.  But 
the  fact  is  that  this  partition  of  our  country 
had  lU  origin  in  British  party  politics  and 
In  nothing  else.  Those  of  you  who  know 
Bngllsh  history,  the  history  of  the  end  of  the 
last  quarter  of  the  nineteenth  century,  would 
know  the  Tories  opposed  the  granting  of 
home  rule  In  Ireland,  and  the  liberals,  un- 
der Gladstone,  supported  by  the  Irish  Party 
tmder  ParneU  wanted  home  rule.  The  Tories 
at  that  time,  to  defeat  their  rival  party,  the 


liberals,  raised  the  cry.  "Ulster  wUl  fight,  and 
Ulster  wUl  be  right."  That  cry  was  fairly 
effective.  But.  Jtist  before  World  War  I.  the 
people  of  Britain  were  converted  by  a  ma- 
jority to  the  cause  of  home  rule  for  Ireland. 
It  was  true  that  it  was  a  limited  measure, 
yet  in  quick  time  a  home  rule  bill  was 
passed.  But  the  Tories,  to  prevent  It  from 
being  put  into  effect,  again  raised  the  old 
cry,  "Ulster  will  fight,"  and  they  set  out  to 
arm  their  supporters  In  the  northern  part 
of  Ireland,  because  there  are — well,  a 
greater  number  of  Tory  supporters  in  that 
part  of  Ireland  than  in  any  other.  They  set 
out  to  arm  them  for  the  purpose  of  once 
more  preventing  home  rule  from  being 
granted  to  Ireland. 

HOME    EtnJE    SUSPENDED 

The  result  was  that  when  World  War   I 
Isegan  home  rule  was  suspended.    The  Home 
Rule   Act   was   suspended,   and   it   was   sug- 
gested that  four  of  the  counties  of  Ireland 
should  be  excluded  from  Its  operation.    The 
war  was   on:    the  volimteer  movement  had 
made  progress.    Easter  week  had  taken  place. 
Ireland's    independence,     established     by     a 
plebiscite,  to  which  I  have  already  referred 
had  taken  place.     Ireland's  Independence  as 
a  republic  was  declared  In  our  national  cap- 
ital on  the  21st  of  January.  1919.    ( Applause.  1 
And  so,  when  Mr.  Uoyd  George  Introduced 
his  Partition  Act,  It  was  done  after  the  Irish 
people  had  indicated  quite  clearly  what  their 
desire   was.     It   Is  suggested    that   Ulster   la 
the   area  cut  off.     They  want   to  give   the 
historic  name  of  Ulster  to  that  area.     You 
know,  most  of  you,  I  am  sure,  that  the  hls- 
.torlc  province  of  Ulster  consists  not  of  six 
but  of  nine  counties,  and  that  In  cutting 
off    six    Mr.    Lloyd    George    partitioned    not 
merely   Ireland   but   the   province   of   Ulster 
as  well. 

You  may  ask  why,  as  they  desired  to  have 
the  name  Ulster  for  the  area  cut  off,  they 
did  not  cut  off  the  whole  province.  The  an- 
swer is  that  m  the  province  as  a  whole  the 
Tories  would  not  have  that  secure  majority 
which  they  desired.  If  they  cut  off  the  nine 
counties,  the  Tories  would  not  be  In  the  ma- 
jority in  that  area. 

They  cut  off  six.  because,  taking  the  six  as 
a  whole,  the  concentration  of  Tory  opinion 
in  the  city  of  Belfast  and  its  neighborhood 
was  sufficient  to  give  them  a  majority  in  that 
area.  It  Is  wrong  to  think  that  there  is 
throughout  the  area  of  the  six  counties  a 
uniformly  predominant  political  Tory  opin- 
ion. That  is  not  so.  The  Tory  opinion  is 
dominant— and  when  I  say  "Tory"  I  mean  of 
course,  partitionists,  because  the  partition- 
ists began  with  the  Tories,  and  It  was  really 
a  Tory  device — so  those  who  support  parti- 
tion I  shall  continue  to  call  Tories;  because 
to  call  them  Unionists  might  suggest  that 
they  were  in  favor  of  the  union  of  Ireland. 

These  Tories  are  In  a  majority  only  in  the 
Immediate  neighborhood  of  the  city  of 
Belfast. 

Now,  If  the  principle  on  which  Ireland  was 
to  be  cut  off  was  that  not>ody  was  to  be 
Included  in  the  state — that  there  was  no 
area  to  be  included  in  the  state  in  which 
there  was  a  local  majority  against  the  union 
with  the  rest  of  the  county— that  could  ap- 
ply only  to  an  area  around  Belfast;  to  an 
area  that  is  not  much  more  than  two  coim- 
tles.  If  you  were  to  follow  me  with  a  map 
and  look  at  the  parliamentary  constituen- 
cies that  existed  before  1920,  starting  from 
the  east,  you  would  find  that  in  South  Down, 
in  South  Armagh,  in  the  whole  County  of 
Tyrone,  there  are  in  each  case  local  major- 
ities that  are  against  partition,  and  that  de- 
sire union  with  their  fellow  countrymen. 
[Applause.] 

It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  If  these  were 
cut  off.  the  principle  is  not  being  acted 
upon — the  principle  which  they  pretend  to 
uphold  the  principle  that  in  a  local  area — 
that  even  In  a  local  area  you  shall  not  have 
In  the  sUU  any  people  who  object  to  being 
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a  right  principle  in  any  case? 
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tt  could  be  applied:  and.  in  any  case,  we  do 
not  admit  It  as  a  Just  principle. 

nUSK    OWK    nUELAND 

The  position,  then,  in  Ireland  la  that  this 
ancient  nation  of  ours,  that  has  been  one 
through  all  Its  history,  has  been  cut  in  two. 
Read  the  history  of  Ireland  from  the  be- 
ginning, from  the  earliest  recorded  history 
of  Ireland.  Look  at  any  map  of  Ireland  that 
has  been  published  before  1920.  You  wont 
find  In  that  history  or  on  that  map  any  evi- 
dence of  a  division  such  as  the  division  that 
exists  there  today. 

The  area  cut  off  is  not  a  historic  entity. 
It  is  not  a  natural  geographic  entity.  It  is 
not  an  economic  entity.  It  is  not  a  natural 
entity  of  any  kind.  It  Is  purely  artificial. 
And  is  it  any  wonder  that  the  people  In 
Ireland  resent  that?  And  that  they  naturally 
resent  the  attitude  of  the  powers  that  main- 
tain that  against  their  will? 

Now.  I  was  going  to  talk,  at  the  beginning 
about  the  methods  by  which  we  won  the 
freedom  that  we  have  today.  And  I  was 
going  to  say  that  we  have  to  thank  for  that. 
In  the  first  place,  the  efforts  and  the  sacrifices 
of  the  people  in  Ireland  Itself.  Next,  we 
have  to  thank  the  Invaluable  aid  which  was 
given  to  us  by  the  friends  of  Ireland  abroad, 
particularly  by  the  friends  of  Ireland  here 
in  the  United  States  of  America.  (Applause.) 
That  aid  was,  as  I  know,  at  particular 
times,  vital  to  us.  The  truth  would  require 
me  to  say  also  that  in  the  latter  stages  we 
have  to  thank  in  no  small  mtasure  a  more 
enlightened  statesmanship  in  Britain.  That 
is  statesmanship  which  recognizes  that  a 
free  Ireland,  an  Ireland  that  has  no  cause 
for  enmity  against  Britain,  is  a  far  greater 
asset  to  Britain  than  could  be  an  Ireland 
occupied  by  British  troops,  and,  consequently, 
an  Ireland  that  would  Inevitably  be  driven  to 
side  with  Britain's  foes  when  Britain  was  in 
danger.      [Applause.) 

That  wiser  statesmanship  was  responsible 
for  our  being  able  to  end  the  quarrel  with 
Britain  so  far  as  the  26  counties  are  con- 
cerned. But  so  long  as  the  same  old  domi- 
nation continues  as  far  as  a  part  of  Ireland 
Is  concerned,  so  long  will  there  be  In  Ire- 
land a  natural  desire  to  drive  the  English 
out  (Applause.)  And  for  that  purpose 
there  will  naturally  be  an  Inclination  on  the 
part  of  people — a  large  number  of  them — 
to  think  that  that  can  be  done  only  by  a 
defeat  of  Britain. 

POSmOW  DANGEROUS 

Now.  we  are  in  a  very  dangerous  position 
In  the  world  today.  We  are  drifting  into 
world  war — into  another  war.  The  world  is 
going  into  world  war  III.  The  word  •drift- 
ing," indeed.  I  ruppoee.  is  not  an  appro- 
priate word:  because,  to  an  average  person. 
It  would  seem  that  we  are  dashing  into 
world  war  m  with  sails  full  set. 

We  In  Ireland  are  likely  to  have  made  upon 
us  in  world  war  III  the  same  demands  or  the 
same  appeals  as  were  made  In  World  War  I 
and  In  World  War  II.  No  question  has  been 
asked  me  since  I  came  to  the  United  States 
of  America  more  frequently  than  this:  What 
win  Ireland  do  In  case  of  another  war? 

I  have  had  to  point  out  that  the  decision 
in  that  matter  is  a  decUlon  which  must  be 
taken  by  the  representatives  of  the  Irish 
people  when  the  time  comes  and  in  the  light 
of  all  the  circumstances.  I  have  bad  to  point 
out  that  the  deculon  of  a  small  nation  to 
Join  in  a  war  U  no  light  one. 

The  dsclslon  of  small  nations  to  Join  In  a 
war  Is  fraught  with  far  graver  consequences 
tbsn  those  which  migbt  follow  such  a  d«ci. 
sum  oa  th«  part  of  a  great  nation.  In  tbs 
case  of  a  small  nation,  unable  to  provide  Its 
own  means  of  defense,  it  hss  to  beg  for  every- 
thing that  it  requires,  and  It  will  not  get  the 
things  necessary  for  lu  defense,  and  tt  will 
not  get  these  things  unless  the  great  powers 
think  It  serves  their  purpose  to  give  them; 
that  It  helps  toward  the  winning  of  the  war 
from  their  point  of  view.  When  the  war  is 
in  progress  the  big  nsttons  can  influence  Its 


conduct:  the  small  nation  la  dragged  along 
at  the  heels  of  the  greater  nations.  It  has 
no  power  to  determine  how  the  war  should 
be  conducted.  And  If  the  side  on  which  it 
has  fovght  should  be  victorious,  it  has  no 
power  whatever  to  determine  what  should  be 
the  conditions  of  the  peace. 

That  is  not  so  with  the  greater  nations, 
who  have  In  their  own  strength  the  power 
to  determine  whether  the  things  for  which 
they  flt^ht  will  be  the  things  which  will  be 
secured  in  victory  or  not.  A  small  nation 
has  no  such  power. 

Again,  if  It  l3  defeated,  a  small  nation  can 
be  utterly  destroyed,  effaced  from  the  earth. 
A  large  nation,  a  great  nation,  is  in  no  such 
danger.  It  may  suffer  defeat,  but  lU  very 
size  is  a  guaranty  of  its  ultimate  survival. 

So  that  you  see  when  small  nations  go  to 
war  it  is  for  them  a  matter  literally  of  life 
and  death.  It  Is.  therefore,  not  a  light  mat- 
ter, and  It  certainly  is  not  a  matter  In  which 
anybody,  in  advance  of  the  actual  circum- 
stances, should  dare  to  pronounce  his  opin- 
ion. I  am  not  going  to  pronounce  any  opin- 
ion as  vo  what  Ireland  would  do  In  a  coming 
war. 

But  this  I  do  know,  that  in  the  First  World 
War  we  were  asked  and  told  to  enter  the 
fight  for  the  freedom  of  small  nations.  We 
knew  that  those  who  asked  us — at  least  some 
of  those  who  asked  us — could  not  be  sincere 
in  their  pretense  that  that  was  really  what 
they  were  fighting  for.  Because  If  they  were 
sincere,  they  could  give  freedom  to  one  small 
nation — one  of  the  oldest  of  the  small  na- 
tions— without  shedding  a  single  drop  of 
blood  or  waging  war  with  anybody.  [Ap- 
plause] 

wAt  posmow 

We  had  something  of  the  same  situation 
tn  World  War  II.  Isn't  It  quite  clear  that  If 
we  In  Ireland  see  the  rights  of  small  nations 
trampled  upon,  we  are  not  likely  to  believe 
the  professions  of  those  w'lo  trample  upon 
these  rights  and  at  the  same  time  say  that 
they  are  out  championing  the  rights  of  small 
nations?  (Applause.)  It  Is  similarly  true 
that  If  we  hear  people  championing  democ- 
racy as  a  form  of  human  political  organiza- 
tion, and  if  they  say  that  they  stand  for  the 
democratic  rig*  ts  of  peoples,  while  at  the 
same  time  they  in  practice  flout  these  prin- 
ciples, as  I  have  Indicated  they  have  been 
flouted  In  the  six  counties  of  Ireland,  we 
think  it  unreasonable  to  believe  what  they 
ssy. 

[There  were  cries  of  "No"  from  the  audi- 
ence.) 

Do  you  think  tt  reasonable  that  we  should 
think  of  them  as  engaged  in  a  crusade  for 
democracy?  [  More  cries  of  "No")  It  is  quite 
clear  that  the  Irish  people  would  be  fools  if 
they  allowed  themselves  to  be  deceived  sim- 
ply by  professions  of  that  kind. 

Now.  I  have  said  that  democracy  ts  flouted 
tn  the  six  counties.  I  have  given  you  certain 
indications  of  tt.  I  will  give  you.  perhaps 
to  drive  the  matter  home,  one  or  two  others. 
I  have  told  you  that  in  the  areas  which  I 
have  mentioned.  In  four  of  the  six  coun- 
ties and  in  the  parliamentary  constituencies 
of  South  Down,  South  Armagh,  Tyrone, 
PermMnagh,  and  Derry  City,  there  ars  Na- 
tionalist majorities:  that  is.  majorities  In 
favor  of  union  with  the  rest  of  the  country. 
There  ts  a  system  of  local  government  In 
these  areas. 

Would  you  not  expect  that,  there  being 
Nationalist  msjorltles.  the  local  councils  In 
these  areas  would  reflect  that,  and  would  have 
Nationalist  majoritiea?  But  that  Is  not.  In 
fact,  the  case.  I  will  taks  s  few  examples.  I 
would  like  you  to  believe  that  they  are  not 
examples  specially  chosen — specially  selected. 
or  exceptional  examples. 

I  am  going  to  tske  only  three.  I  could 
have  got  23  instead  of  3.  I  air  going  to  take 
a  city,  s  northern  town,  and  a.  rural  area, 
as  examples  of  the  areas  to  which  I  ^sve  been 
referrtr.g. 
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Take  for  InsUnee.  Derry  City.  In  D;rry 
City  there  are  T7.0C0  Nationalists  and  only 
18.000  Tories;  27,000  Nationalists:  18.000 
Tories.  Tou  would  expect  that  the  local 
council,  the  city  council,  would  have  a  Na- 
tionalist majority.  But  It  has  not.  The  27,- 
000  can  elect  only  8  repreeentatlves,  whereas 
the  18.000  elect  12. 

GXBKTICANDERINC 

How  la  that  done?  By  a  system  of  gerry- 
mandering. I  believe  you  know  what  that 
means.  Twenty-seven  thousand  can  get 
only  eight  representatives;  18,000  get  12. 
That  means  that  one  Tory  vote  is  as  good 
as  two  Nationalist  votes.  Is  that  democ- 
racy? (Cries  of  "No"  from  the  audience.) 
Will  thoee  who  stand  for  that  and  maintain 
it  set  themselves  up  as  champions  of  democ- 
racy? And,  if  they  do.  are  we  supposed  to 
believe  them?  [More  cries  of  "No  "  from  the 
audience.) 

In  the  town  of  Dungannon,  the  urban  area 
of  Dungannon,  there  are  1.900  Nationalist 
votes  and  only  1300  Tory  votes.  By  some 
exception,  in  an  exceptional  case,  you  might 
possibly  think  there  would  be  a  Tory  ma- 
jority. But  you  would  not  expect  to  have 
a  Tory  majority  regularly.  However.  1,900 
Nationalists  can  elect  only  7  representa- 
tives: whereas  1,800  Tories  can  elect  14. 
Again  you  have  a  case  where  one  Tory  vote 
counts  as  much  as  two  Nationalist  votes. 

Now  let  me  take  a  third  example,  the  Castle 
Derring  rule  area.  There  there  are  over 
6.0C0— I  needn't  give  you  the  figures — some- 
what over  6.000  NaUonalist  votes.  There  are 
under  5.000  Tory  votes.  But  the  6,000  and 
over  Nationalists  can  only  get  6  repre- 
sentatives: and  the  under  6.000  can  get  16. 
There,  again,  you  have  an  example  of  where 
one  Tory  vote  counts  for  more  than  two  Na- 
tionalist votes. 

That  is  secured  by  a  system  of  gerryman- 
dering which  is  universal  throughout  the 
area,  a  system  that  U  blatantly  acted  upon. 
Do  ycu  think  that  we  can  believe  those  who 
are  responsible  for  that  are  truly  champions 
of  democracy?  (Cries  of  'No"  from  the  au- 
dience )  I  am  sure  that  nobody  who  knows 
the  facts  will  blame  the  Irish  people  If  they 
are  skeptical  about  all  professions  of  cham- 
pioning the  rlghu  of  small  nations,  when  our 
small  nation,  that  has  been  one  for  all  Its 
history,  has  been  cut  In  two;  and  that  they 
will  be  doubtful  of  all  who  talk  about  democ- 
racy when  they  continue  to  see  democracy 
flouted  as  tt  U  In  this  particular  area. 

nUSH  SENTIMENT 

There  is  no  doubt  about  Irish  sentiment; 
there  U  no  doubt  about  Irish  Ideals.  We, 
really,  in  Ireland,  do  stand  for  the  freedom 
of  small  nations.  We.  really.  In  Ireland,  do 
stand  fo'  democracy.  (Applause.)  We,  In 
Ireland,  are  prepared  to  Join  any  world  or- 
ganization based  upon  these  principles— that 
acts  upon  these  principles.  And  we  are  pre- 
pared to  take  our  part  in  any  comblnattcn 
of  sUtes  that  wlU  put  these  principles  Into 
practice.  (Great  applause. J  But  we  are  not 
prepared  to  allow  ourselves  to  be  deceived  or 
to  be  made  fools  of. 

As  I  said,  we  are  facing  a  very  dangerous 
condition  In  the  world  today.  It  is  a  terrible 
thing  to  think  that  after  two  World  Wars, 
which  should  have  taught  us  human  beings 
a  lesson,  we  are  Just  resigning  ourselves  to 
a  third,  I  did  not  have,  I  must  say,  per- 
sonally. Tery  much  hope  In  the  new  organl- 
»stton  that  succeeded  thU  last  war,  the  UNO. 
r Applause.  1  It  lacked  the  one  thing  that 
was  necessary,  the  one  thing  that  was  essen- 
tial, and  that  was  good  will  on  the  part  of 
Its  members.  That  good  will  was  apparently 
absent  from  the  beginning,  and  It  U  1^. 
then,  to  think  that  an  organl*atton  of  that 
kind,  when  good  wlU  Is  lacking,  can  effect 
any  useful  purpose. 

I  have  said  a  few  times  that  I  was  rather 
glad  that  we  liMl  not  be«  elected  to  the 
UNO,  for  the  reMon  that.  If  we  bad,  I  was 
afraid   that  I  would,  as  the  represenUttve 


of  Ireland,  be  found  leading  the  way  in 
breaking  up  UNO  [applause),  because  I  felt 
that  it  was  dangerous  to  have  an  organiza- 
tion of  that  sort  when  the  organi2ation  was 
clearly  not  going  to  do  the  things  which 
were  originally  Intended  tt  should  do. 

The  League  of  Nations  might  have  achieved 
success.    I,  for  one,  did  not  think  that  the 
absence   of   any  particular  state,   even   the 
United  States,  necessarily  vitiated  the  League 
of  Nations.     I  knew  that  the  United  States 
was  likely  always  to  be  on  the  side  of  the 
preservation  of  peace  and  the  maintenance  of 
world  order,  and  although  the  United  States 
[applause)  was  not  a  member  of  the  League 
of  Nations,  I  always  counted  it  as  a  member 
when  anything  vital  was  concerned.    It  was 
a  tremendous  thing  to  have  In  the  League  of 
Nations  a  number  of  sUtes  In  Europe  already 
banded  together — already  cooperating,  even 
to  the  exi^nt  that  the  Charter  of  the  League 
of  Nations  required  them  to  cooperate.    That 
was  a  tremendous  step  In  the  advance;  and 
the  thing  that  was  wrong,  in  my  opinion, 
with  the  League  of  Nations  at  that  particular 
time,  was  that  it  adhered  to  the  penal  clauses 
of  the  VersalUes  Treaty.    If  the  Versailles 
Treaty  had  been  separated  quickly  from  the 
League  of  NaUons.  then  the  League  of  Na- 
tions, in  my  opinion,  would  have  promised 
far  higher  hopes   than   anything   the   UNO 
has  ever  promised,   because,  after   the  last 
war.  at  any  rate,  the  victors  were  of  one  gen- 
eral mind  and  that  Is  not  the  case  today. 

Rt7SSIA  WAE  THKSAT 

Well,  then,  I  do  not  see  how  we  are  going 
to  get  an  organization  that  will  give  tis  peace. 
Every  nation  is  troubled.  We  In  Ireland  are 
troubled,  naturally.  The  small  nations  run, 
as  I  have  said,  always  greater  dangers  than 
the  big  nations  run.  We  can  only  hope  and 
pray  that  those  In  whose  power  this  terrible 
Issue  lies,  will  be  wise. 

I  cannot  understand  why  Russia,  for  ex- 
ample. Is  acting  as  she  ts  acting.  I  can  speak 
freely,  because  I  know  nothing  more  than 
the  average  man  knows:  but  it  seems  to  me 
that  the  action  of  Russia  today  Is  bringing 
war  closer,  and  making  it  inevitable.  If  we 
could  get  the  people  In  Russia  and  elsewhere 
to  realize  that  this  thing  does  mean  war  and 
could  get  them  to  realize  that  unless  the 
rights  of  nations  be  respected,  they  will  be 
involved  In  another  war — a  war  which  will 
have  consequences  even  more  dlsastroiis  than 
those  of  the  war  through  which  we  have  Just 
passed — there  might  be  a  solution. 

It  Is.  then,  a  time  for  vis  In  Ireland,  of  very 
grave  anxiety.  We  want  to  play  our  part  In 
the  world  In  trying  to  bring  about  a  belter 
world,  and  we  appeal  to  all  those  who  are 
themselves  outraging  the  principles  for  which 
we  would  like  to  ftand,  to  give  up  outraging 
these  principles:  to  admit  the  right  of  Ire- 
land, as  the  right  of  other  people,  to  their 
freedom;  to  admit  that  democracy  ought  to 
work  In  Ireland  as  it  works  elsewhere. 

That  is  the  request  that  I  have  to  make 
on  behalf  of  our  people.  I  would  like  our 
position  to  be  understood  by  the  people  of 
the  United  States.  I  would  like  our  friends 
in  the  United  SUtes  to  use  their  Influence 
to  see  that  the  wrong  U  righted.    [AppUuse] 


We,  In  Ireland,  look  with  suspicion  upon 
the  efforts  that  are  made  to  get  rid  of  cus- 
toms values,  and  so  on  between  naUons 
when  a  customs  value  has  been  inflicted 
upon  us.  These  things  that  are  done  against 
us  can  be  righted  without  shedding  one 
drop  of  blood— without  doing  damage  to 
anybody — If  a  good  example  is  shown  in 
that  it  is  possible  that  that  good  example 
might  be  acted  upon  elsewhere.  [Applause) 
But  the  wrong  that  is  done  is  an  excuse  for 
wrong  elsewhere. 

And  again  I  say  we  are  asking  our  friends 
in  this  country  to  try  to  use  their  influence 
to  bring  about  Justice— Justice  for  our  Nation, 
and  for  our  people. 

I  am  very  glad  that  I  have  had  this  op- 
portunity of  coming  to  the  United  States. 
I  regret  that  my  coming  should  fut  our 
friends  to  so  much  bother.  But  I  do  believe 
that  they  have  been  willing  to  do  it,  and  that 
you  have  been  willing  to  sacrifice  your  time 
to  come  here  because  you  love  that  ancient 
Ireland  of  ours  which  has  stood  throughout 
the  centuries  against  oppression— which  has 
refused  to  allow  itself  to  disappear  as  a  na- 
tion; which  has  refused  to  allow  Itself  to  be 
absorbed  by  a  neighboring  nation.  Because 
you  love  that  country,  I  feel  that  I  am  not 
altogether  unjustified  in  asking  so  much 
pains  from  you.     (Prolonged  applause.) 


It  will  mean  peace  anyhow,  If  It  Is  righted— 
peace  between  two  neighboring  peoples,  the 
peoples  of  the  two  Ulands.  Ireland  and  Brit- 
ain two  Islands  off  the  coast  of  Europe,  two 
Islands  from  which  as  mother  lands,  a  large 
part  of  the  world  has  been  colonized.  Peace 
between  these  two  nations  would  mean  a 
great  deal.  To  bring  about  that  peace,  all 
that  Is  necessary  U  again  to  respect  certain 
fundsmenul  principles. 

Doesn't  It  appear  sbstird  to  any  who  l<x)ks 
at  It,  to  see  an  effort  being  made  to  unite 
Curope  today— nations  that  have  been  sep- 
arated for  centuries— to  try  to  unite  these 
people  who  have  many  divergent  IntcresU.  to 
try  to  utUte  these;  while  at  the  same  time 
you  separate  and  tear  away  iooMthtng  that 
ts  already  naturally  one? 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GORDON  L  McDONOUGH 

OF  CALIFOENIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  28. 1948 

Mr.   McDONOUGH.     Mr.    Speaker,   a 
large    delegation    of    people    from    Los 
Angeles  has  arrived  in  Washington  to 
urge  that  some  constructive  procedure 
l>e  followed  by  the  United  States  in  or- 
der to  establish  permanent  world  peace. 
This  delegation  is  made  up  of  48  serious- 
minded  loyal  American  citizens  who  are 
deeply  concerned  with  the  fear  that  our 
present  foreign  policy  and  our  prepara- 
tions for  national  defease  may  lead  to 
war  which  might  otherwise  be  avoided 
if  we  proceeded  along  constructive  dip- 
lomatic lines  with  less  evidence  of  power 
politics     and     military     preparedness. 
Pour  members  of  this  delegation  headed 
by  Dr.  Robert  B.  Pettengill,  director  of 
the  School  of  Social  Sciences  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Southern  California,  together 
with  Rev.  Dean  Johnson.  Rev.  William 
Morwin,  and  Mr.  John  Raymond  called 
on  me  to  discuss  this  question  recently. 
A  statement  of  what  they  believe  should 
be  done  to  bring  about  peaceful  under- 
standing among  the  nations  of  the  world 
is  as  follows: 

SFXAK  Ur  rOK  PXACZ 

Beccnt  acta  of  oxir  Government  and  of 
Russia  have  drawn  our  two  countries  closer 
to  war. 

War  menaces  American  lives  as  well  as 
American  freedoms. 

We  have  Ignored  the  United  Nations  and 
gone  backward  to  the  old  Suropean  aoetbods 
of  poww  poUtlcs  and  military  alliances  which 
led  to  World  War  I  and  World  War  n. 

Tbeee  methods  wlU  lead  us  to  world  war  m. 
They  must  be  changed. 

Let  us  return  Instead  to  the  Amcrlean 
tradition  of  peace  and  justice  through  a  fed- 
eral unlOD  of  nations. 

Ill  Uie  American  way,  the  dtlxens  speak. 


r 
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cou  atry 


Ni  tlons 


Let  us  o! 
Waahtngtoii 
p«ftce 

Our 
Unlt«d 

Bid*  th«m 

Pmc*  rc4|UirM 
toward  wo:  Id 

The  Unltled 
nations  of 
Nations 


i^anlat  a  peace  plane  to  carry  to 
our  demand  for  a  constructive 


CY  arter. 
constltutlo  lal 


Let  us 
eminent 
Ism.     Let 

This  U 
way.  the 

Our  Uvea 

Let  us 


should    work    through    the 
and     other     International 
to  strengthen  them,  not  out- 
lor  against  them. 

prompt  and  decisive  steps 
gOTernment. 

State*  should  call  together  the 
the  world  to  amend  the  United 
Or  we  should  call  a  world 
convention. 

through  a  supranational  gov- 
stop  aggression  and  totalitarian- 
police  the  world  In  our  stead, 
democratic  way.  the  American 
Cfirlstlan  way. 

and  our  liberties  are  at  stake, 
up  while  there  Is  yet  time. 


w>rk 


tc 


tae 


s]ieak 


They  a  e  firmly  of  the  belief  that  the 
United  Nations  should  be  implemented. 
su|i|Mrte<  and  strengthened  so  as  to 
bring  ab3ut  a  better  understanding 
among  th ;  nations  of  the  world. 

I  agree  with  them  that  we  should  use 
every  me  ins  possible  to  avoid  war  but 
at  the  same  time  we  must  seek  an  hon- 
orable and  respectable  peace  without 
appeasement  or  agreeing  to  concessions 


that  will 


:ive  Russia  the  impression  that 


Is  permit 


dicicU5:ly 


One  of 


tlon.     It. 


origins  of 
tsoUt*  Xhi 
Un)*s*  w* 
itlon 
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we  condone  or  approve  her  evident  desire 
to  impose  communism  upon  the  nations 
of  the  world  weakened  by  the  ravages  of 
World  Wi  ir  II.  We  must  not  permit  our 
national  ( tefenses  to  become  demoralized 
and  at  th  e  same  time  we  should  not  ap- 
pear amcng  the  nations  of  the  world  as 
If  we  werp  preparing  to  fight  an  aggres- 
sive war. 

The  Unjited  Nations  Charter  should  be 
amended  so  that  the  use  of  the  veto 
power  wo  ild  be  much  more  limited  than 


ed  now.     Russia  has  used  the 


veto  pow(r  promiscuously  instead  of  Ju- 


and  as  a  selfish  and  defensive 


weapon  f  >r  her  own  interests. 


the  most  illuminating  state- 


ments I  '.  lave  read  recently  on  prevent- 
ing war  s  the  following  excellent  edi- 
torial recently  written  by  David  Law- 
rence : 

PaEV»NTiifO   Was 

(By  David  Lawrence) 

"War"  li  really  the  expression  of  a  deep- 
seated  lm(  ulae — the  Impulse  to  human  frlc- 


therefore.     doesn't     begin     when 


armies  op4  a  fir*  on  one  another  or  end  when 
the  guns  are  silenced.  It  begins  in  the 
hearts  anc  minds  of  men  and  women  long 
beiore  the  bugla*  sound  and  the  drums  play. 
I;  contlnu  «  long  after  the  last  of  the  heroic 
daad  have  been  burled  or  th*  returning 
annles  ha  '*  been  demobUiaed. 
Unless  're  are  willing  to  face  the  true 
war.  w*  shall  not  know  how  to 
g«nns  ttiat  make  it  epidemic, 
are  willing  to  make  searching  ex- 
of  the  causes  of  human  friction, 
w*  sball  rot  understand  the  cure  for  either 
external  o '  Internal  war. 

In  a  seni  e.  we  are  at  war  every  day  on  some 
front.  Tfcs  litigation  in  our  couru  Is  war. 
The  quarr  sis  and  controversies  In  the  home 
are  war.  rhe  selfish  search  for  gain  at  the 
expense  ol  another,  aoooinpAnled  by  an  un- 
use  of  money  or  economic  power 
power.  Is  war.  The  bitt«r  manU 
f««tatton  *t  racial,  religtous.  or  social  prej- 
odle**  by  >ne  class  In  human  society  against 
•noClMr.  1  ireedlng  a  comparable  bitterness 
and  r**ent  ment  in  the  t>o*oms  of  those  who 
are  the  oljects  of  such  hate,  is  also  war. 

We  ahal    not  imderstand  war  between  na- 
tions nn>«»*  w*  understand  friction  between 


Individuals.  All  the  pent-up  anger  and  In- 
d  gnatlon  which  the  individual  feels  when  he 
Is  the  victim  of  what  he  considers  to  be  an 
Injustice  Is  multiplied  many  times  when  em- 
bodied in  the  collective  passions  of  an  in- 
flamed people.  We  have  national  hates  just 
•s  w*  have  individual  hates.  We  have  na- 
tional selfishness  and  greed  Just  as  we  give 
vent  to  Individual  selfishness  and  Individual 
greed. 

FACTNO  THX  TBCTH 

We  may  concede  that  the  world  of  In- 
dividuals has  again  and  again  violated  the 
Christian  ethic  but  we  at  the  same  time  must 
concede  its  perennial  strength  and  far-reach- 
ing persistence  through  the  centuries.  Our 
failures,  on  the  other  hand,  cannot  be 
minimized. 

We  do  not  like  truth  because  sometimes 
it  Is  unpleasant.  It  Is  Inconvenient,  and  also 
It  is  frequently  expensive  In  pride  as  well  as 
money.  This,  nevertheless,  does  not  and 
cannot  alter  the  basic  principles  of  human 
ethics.  We  know  in  our  consciences  the  dif- 
ference between  right  and  wrong,  though, 
to  be  sure,  we  may  rationalize  a  thousand 
explanations  for  falling  to  perceive  that  dif- 
ference. 

So  it  is  with  nations.  We  know  wherein  we 
have  erred.  We  know  full  well  what  we  neg- 
lected to  do  before  1939,  before  1914.  before 
these  devastating  fires  started  round  the 
world.  We  know  now  every  bit  as  much  as 
we  ever  will  know  as  to  the  true  causes  of 
International  war.  The  facts  are  there,  the 
truth  is  engraved  on  the  tablets  of  history. 
When  will  we  begin  to  admit  that  truth? 
When  will  we  be^ln  to  see  that  all  wars  are 
man-made  and  that  they  are  the  direct  result 
of  the  unwillingness  of  man  to  face  truth 
and  correct  his  conduct  to  conform  with 
truth? 

THE  FOWCX  or  IfOBAL  TOKCX 

The  solution  of  human  friction,  and  hence, 
of  war,  lies  In  the  honest  exercise  of  moral 
force. 

The  use  of  physical  force  becomss  n*ces- 
•ary  only  when  moral  force  falls. 

And  moral  force  falls  not  when  t  ur  ad- 
versaries turn  away  from  morality,  but  when 
we  find  ourselves  incapable  of  transmitting 
to  our  adversaries  a  sense  of  morality — when 
we  lall  to  teach  by  example  or  to  convert 
these  same  adversaries. 

We  faU  at  this  point  only  because  we  our- 
selves do  not  live  up  to  the  standards  of  be- 
havior which  we  so  often  extol  but  do  not 
follow. 

When  leaders  are  willing  to  sit  in  honest 
Jtjdgment  on  their  own  sins  of  omission  and 
commission,  when  cabinets  are  willing  to 
submit  to  Impartial  questioning  of  the  most 
Intimate  details  of  their  prldeful  decisions, 
arhen  errors  of  policy  are  openly  confessed, 
there  Is  no  power  of  evil  on  earth  which  can 
stand  long  against  the  irresistible  power  of 
such  d*elar*d  truth. 

Thl*  ag*  still  scoffs  at  such  preachment  as 
being  Impractical  or  In  the  realm  of  the 
ethereal.  But  an  age  tliat  knows  only  or- 
ganized murder  as  a  means  of  settling  dis- 
pute* cannot  afford  to  scoff  long  as  the  de- 
struction of  a  whole  civilization  becomes 
possible. 

The  urge  to  study,  to  learn,  to  know  the 
power  of  moral  force  is  today  a  direct  chal- 
lecge  to  us  all.  For  we  have  learned  that 
physical  prowess  alone  .pannot  prevent  war  or 
bring  peace.  Can  we  not  give  moral  force 
the  opportunity  it  deserves? 

War  Ls  not  an  Isolated  phenomenon.  It  la 
a  direct  consequence  of  Individual  evil  and 
cam  be  cured  by  the  force  cf  Individual  good. 
A  chain  reaction  of  ccBKtanct-gtildMl  acts 
on  the  part  of  indlvtdoale  In  porttkms  of 
influence  and  responsibility  can  set  moral 
force  In  motion  throughout  mankind.  It 
can  win  the  ultimate  victory  of  all  times — 
the  ending  of  war  as  an  inatrtunent  of  na- 
tional policy. 


Security  will  never  come  merely  from  an 
accumulation  of  superior  weapons  of  physical 
force.  Security  must  be  derived  eventually 
from  the  existence  of  a  mutual  trust  among 
peoples  and  governments  guided  by 
conscience. 

But  how  Is  conscience  Instilled  where  the 
mind  of  the  brigand  dictates  the  conduct 
of  government?  It  Is  a  task  of  conversion 
that  must  reach  Into  the  hearts  of  sovereign 
peoples  who  permit  brigands  to  rule  them. 

It  Is  not  a  task  that  can  be  accomplished 
In  a  brief  span  of  time.  It  requires  the 
patience  of  years.  It  requires  Ingenuity,  re- 
sourcefulness, common  honesty  and  the  cour- 
age to  acknowledge  wrong  where  wrong  is 
done  to  others.  The  time  to  prevent  war  Is 
long  before  passions  have  been  aroused  and 
when  the  seeds  of  friction  are  being  sown. 

Difficult?  Yes:  but  we  of  the  living  cannot 
ignore  the  sacrifices  of  our  heroic  dead.  There 
are  hundreds  of  thousands  of  bereaved  moth- 
ers and  fathers  and  sisters  and  brothers  who 
will  not  cease  to  ask  every  day  a  simple  ques- 
tion: "Why  have  we  found  no  better  way  than 
war  to  settle  disputes?" 

The  better  way  must  be  sotight  through  the 
conversion  of  nations. 

SPIXrrVAL  STATISMANSHIP 

The  institution  of  government  Is  weak  or 
strong  in  accordance  as  the  Individuals  who 
control  It  are  weak  or  strong.  Those  Indi- 
viduals are  themselves  effective  or  Ineffective 
in  government  only  as  they  are  faithful  or 
unfaithful  In  their  personal  lives  to  the  basic 
truths  or  principles  known  as  the  Christian 
philosophy. 

We  shall  see.  therefore,  no  widespread  ap- 
plication of  ChrUtlan  philosophy  by  nations 
unless  their  respective  leaders  are  ready  and 
willing  to  sacrifice  the  Indulgences  of  their 
own  lives  in  a  complete  surrender  of  self  to 
God's  wUl  and  guidance. 

But  how? 

We  must  be  ready  to  teach  In  our  own 
homes  to  our  children  not  Just  the  rituals  of 
this  sect  or  that  religious  creed.  We  must  lay 
the  foundations  of  spiritual  understanding 
without  which  all  religious  rituals  are  mean- 
ingless. What  real  difference  does  it  make  If 
we.  as  Individuals,  have  differing  conceptions 
of  this  or  that  theological  dogma?  It  would 
be  a  dull  world  U  imaginations  had  to  be 
limited  or  faith  had  to  be  standardized. 

The  individual  right  to  freedom  of  wor- 
ship Is  conceded  In  modern  society  as  a 
basic  freedom.  But  we  must  cease  to  put 
so  much  emphasis  on  our  differences  and 
begin  to  put  more  emphasis  on  our  points 
of  agreement.  There  must  be  statesman- 
ship In  the  field  of  spiritual  education. 

iMMtrrABLc  raiNciPLn 

The  Job  is  not  collective.  It  Is  individual. 
We  stand  some  day  before  Ood  alone — we 
have  no  mentors  at  our  side.  We  stand  there 
not  In  groups  or  as  an  organization  or  as  a 
government,  but  as  individuals — responsible 
as  the  trustees  of  a  human  life  bestowed 
upon  us  by  God.  We  are  accountable  to 
Him  from  the  beginning  to  the  end.  We 
can   never  escape  individual   responsibility. 

The  convuliilons  of  history  may  transform 
the  map  of  nations  or  the  abodes  of  indi- 
viduals but  the  basic  Ingredients  of  human 
behavior  remain  the  same.  Circumstances 
change  but  principles  are  Immutable.  Con- 
stitutions may  come  and  go,  laws  may  be 
repealed  or  amended,  but  the  codes  of 
morality  and  the  compensations  of  a  right- 
eous life  do  not  change. 

If  we  understand  the  true  will  of  God, 
we  will  not  compromise  with  truth  in  na- 
tional or  international  affairs.  We  will  dedi- 
cate ourselves  to  the  rule  of  conscience, 
whether  in  business,  in  the  professions.  In 
factories  and  on  farms,  or  above  all  in  the 
relations  of  government  to  government.  And 
when  enough  persons  do  that,  war  will  come 
to  an  end. 
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Our  Greatest  Threat 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHESTER  E.  MERROW 

or  NTW   HAMPSHHIE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  28.  1948 

Mr.  MERROW.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Rkc- 
ORD.  I  Include  an  editorial  entitled  "Our 
Greatest  Threat"  which  appeared  in  the 
Hampton  Union,  published  in  Hampton, 
N.  H..  April  22.  1948: 

OVU    CaEATEST    THXIAT 

Much  hullabaloo  is  going  on  these  days 
about  the  Communist  menace  in  tlxis  coun- 
try.   That  it  Is  a  menace,  we  do  not  deny. 

Nevertheless,  we  must  not  forget  for  one 
moment  that  there  is  another  and  far  more 
dangerous  threat  facing  our  American  way 
of  life.  Surprisingly  enough,  this  danger 
stems  not  from  these  card-holding  members 
of  the  Communist  Party,  but  from  the  thou- 
sands of  otherwise  patriotic  citizens  whose 
thinking  has  been  warped  and  distorted  ty 
the  smooth-sounding  left-wing  propaganda 
which  has  been,  and  is  flooding  the  country. 

These  confused  Americans  are  the  first  to 
deny  that  their  alms  are  Identical  with  those 
of  the  Moscow-directed  agents  In  this  coun- 
try. But  as  dupes  of  this  same  philoeophy, 
they  have  become  convinced  that  the  free 
enterprise  system  which  has  made  us  the 
most  envied  country  in  the  history  of  the 
world  Is  now  done  for  and  must  be  aban- 
doned. 

We  need  only  to  look  at  what's  happened 
to  other  Nations  which  have  turned  to  a 
Boclallstlc  form  of  government  for  our  an- 
swer. Individual  opportunity  and  Initiative 
withered  and  died.  The  common  man — for 
whom  these  advocates  of  a  planned  economy 
promise  great  things— become  a  mere  cog  In 
a  bureaucratic  machine,  subject  to  the 
whims  and  decisions  of  a  regimented  autoc- 
racy. ^  ,         _ 

So  don't  be  misguided  by  labels.  Com- 
munism happens  to  be  a  serious  problem 
now,  but  Americans  want  no  part  of  a  social- 
istic program,  whatever  it  may  be  labeled. 


Communistic  Infilh-ation  in  the  State 
Department 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  DEVITT 

or  MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT  ATI  VTS 

Wednesday.  April  28, 1948 
Mr.    DEVITT.    Mr.    Speaker,    under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  I  include  the 
fifth  of  a  series  of  eigh*  articles  written 
by  Gustaf  A.  Nordin  of  the  St.  Paul  Pio- 
neer Press  and  Dispatch  dealing  with  the 
question  of  communistic  Infiltration  in 
the  State  Department: 
SBCtnuTT  PtOBE  Involves  High  Uioted  States 
OrnciAL 
(By  Gustaf  A.  Nordin) 
WASHiKCTOK.— An  American  Air  Force  colo- 
nel    in   charge   In    l»4fl   of   the   air    InteUl- 
gence  division,  informed  his  superior  officer 
that  a  high  official  of  the  State  Department 
had  tried  In  August   to  -sell"  communism 
as  against  capltallam  to  a  major  about  to 

leave  for  Rome.  ^  .».   *   ♦».« 

The  intelligence  officer  declared  that  tne 
Department  official,  a  chief  in  the  re- 


search and  intelligence  division,  may  have 
been  testing  the  Air  Force  major  to  deter- 
mine his  mental  abUlty  to  cope  with  such 
a  problem.  The  colonel  then  came  to  this 
conclusion : 

"No.  77  may  have  been  slyly  trying  Major 
X-13  and  experimenting  with  the  mentality 
of  a  typical  Army  air  officer. 

"If  X-13  got  the  impression  that  SUte 
wanted  the  United  States  air  attach^  to  fa- 
vor communism  over  the  established  United 
States  Government,  then  No.  107  Is  wrong. 

"If  No.  107  Is  wrong,  then  he  should  not 
be  advising  Air  Force  attaches  going  into 
the  field." 

The  memo  Is  one  of  the  interesting  nota- 
tions In  the  40,000-w(M'd,  unpublished  House 
Appropriations  Committee  report  dealing 
with  State  Department  personnel. 

The  major,  X-13,  was  to  be  attached  to 
the  United  States  Embassy  in  Rome.  Ac- 
cording to  the  Air  Force  Intelligence  olBcer, 
whose  official  views  are  quoted  In  the  House 
report,  employee  No.  107  "undertook,  for 
t>etter  than  an  hoiu,  to  belabor  Major  X-13 
for  his  unbalance  toward  capitalism  and  to 
excuse  it  on  the  basis  that  the  capitalistic 
press  of  the  United  States  *a8  undoubtedly 
the  source  of  the  major's  bias.  Further,  he 
proceeded  to  sell  the  advantages  of  commu- 
nism would  br-ng  to  the  United  States  and 
to  Italy  were  it  the  system  prevalent. " 

HINT    MISUNDERSTANDING 

According  to  other  Information  In  the  re- 
port, these  briefings  by  the  State  Depart- 
ment of  air  attach^  were  routine,  lasting 
about  15  minutes.  The  one  with  Major 
X-13  lasted  V/3  hours,  partially  because  the 
major  got  himself  involved  in  a  long  defense 
of  capitalism. 

No.  107  later  admitted,  according  to  the 
report,  that  "It  was  quite  possible  the  major 
could  have  misinterpreted  his  remarks  as  a 
preference  for  communism  or  socialism." 

The  Investigation  of  No.  '107  was  reopened 
after  a  speech  October  19,  1947.  by  J.  Ray- 
mond Walsh  before  the  Sunday  Night 
Forum  In  Philadelphia.  Walsh,  a  well- 
known  liberal,  spoke  on  "The  witch  hunt  in 
Washington."  During  the  talk,  according 
to  the  House  document,  Walsh  stated  that 
"a  close  personal  friend  of  his  came  to  New 
York  City  recently  and  had  a  talk  with  him 
about  the  purge  In  the  OSS  section  of  the 
State  Department  that  week  because  of  the 
prvln?  of  the  investigators." 

He   identified  his  friend  as  No.   107. 
No.    44    In    the    carefully    guarded   House 
committee   report  was   employed   from    1932 
to  1945  by  the  Soviet  Purchasing  Commis- 
sion and  Its  subsidiary.  Autostroy. 

He  went  with  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce first  and  applied  for  State  Depart- 
ment employment  In  September  1946. 

A  central  security  Investigator  Interviewed 
Victor  Kravchenko,  the  Internationally 
known  former  Communist  who  fled  Russia 
and  was  permitted  to  remain  In  the  United 
States  by  act  of  Congress  recently. 

Kravchenko  Is  reported  to  have  said  "that 
No.  44  had  to  be  a  Communist  Party  mem- 
ber, or  a  strong  sympathizer,  in  order  to 
hold  a  position  with  the  Soviet  Purchasing 
Commission  as  long  as  he  did,  or  in  fact 
for  any  appreciable  length  of  time." 

No.  44  was  appointed  January  2,  1947,  as 
an  economic  analyst  in  the  Research  and 
Intelligence  Division. 

Also  In  the  list  of  108  employees,  most  of 
whom  are  considered  security  risks  by  the 
House  investigators,  is  No.  47.  who  came  to 
the  United  States  from  Germany  in  1943, 
was  employed  in  the  State  Department  In 
1946  on  the  basis  of  an  advance  Be<iirtty 
clearance. 

The  report  lists  a  January  7,  1947,  Gov- 
ernment Investigator  which  gave  informa- 
tion "that  his  brother  and  sister  may  btf 
possible  agents  of  the  Comintern  and  that 
they  are  active  in  Communist  activities." 
A  month  later  the  CSA  wrote  that  it;  had 
concluded   an   Investigation  that   "dlscloees 


evidence  of  a  material  nature,  tending  to 
affect  adversely  the  subject's  loyalty  to  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  and  its 
Institutions." 

Two  months  later,  another  derogatory  re- 
port was  filed  by  an  investigative  agency, 
but  according  to  the  House  document,  "no 
subsequent  action  was  taken  until  the  sub- 
ject submitted  his  resignation  on  May  26. 
1947." 


Suppression  of  Pertinent  Facts  Under- 
mines Ammcan  Economy 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  W.  KINGSUND  MACY 

OF  NEW   YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  April  28,  1948 

Mr.  MACY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
Include  the  following  address  that  I  made 
last  evening  in  New  York  City  upon  the 
occasion  of  my  fourth  reelection  as  pres- 
ident of  the  National  Republican  Club : 

Officers  and  members  of  the  National  Re- 
publican Club.  I  wish  to  express  my  grati- 
tude this  evening  for  the  confidence  in  me 
that  you  have  so  generously  displayed  In  re- 
electing me  as  your  president  lor  a  fourth 
1-year  term.  I  can  report  progress  for  the 
club  during  the  past  year,  perhaps  not  as 
much  as  all  of  us  would  have  liked  to  have 
seen,  but  the  prospects  ahead  appear  more 
than  bright  with  the  election  of  a  Repub- 
lican President  of  the  United  States  this  fall 
improving  with  each  passing  day.  Our  mem- 
bership continues  at  a  high  level,  the  club- 
house and  Its  facilities  appear  to  be  giving 
exceUeut  satisfaction  if  the  fact  that  the 
members  and  their  friends  are  taking  more 
and  more  advantage  of  them  is  any  evidence. 
The  Lincoln  dinner  this  year  was  outstand- 
ing in  Its  attendance  and  enthusiasm,  and  we 
are  especiaUy  thankful  to  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  RepresenUtives,  Joseph  W.  M.uitin, 
Jr.,  and  Senator  Homer  Ferguson,  of  Mich- 
igan, for  taking  the  time  from  their  busy 
affairs  to  be  with  us  and  for  delivering  such 
stimulating  and  stirring  addresses.  Let  me 
express  appreciation  to  the  oflBcers,  chairmen 
of  committees,  and  the  members  cf  the  club 
who  have  contributed  so  much  to  our  success 
and  without  whose  cooperation  your  presi- 
dent could  not  this  evening  give  so  favorable 
a  report. 

There  Is  one  great  question  before 
America  today.  It  Is  asked  on  every  side. 
It  is  asked  vocatively,  mutely,  in  a  thousand 
forms,  by  all  of  us  encompassed  in  the 
.nationalistic  civic  gamut  that  runs  from 
patriotic  interventionist  to  patriotic  isola- 
tionist, as  we  strive  mutually  to  secure  and 
better  this  country  of  ours.  As  I  phrase  the 
question,  it  Is:  Have  scientific  and  industrial 
discoveries  and  development  forced  upon  us 
at  this  time  participation  In  global  govern- 
ment? It  Is  the  historical  question  of  the 
era  for  us  and  perhaps  for  the  world  as 
well,  but  how  can  America  and  its  electorate 
decide  when  it  Is  not  fully  conversant?  How 
can  Its  legislators  properly  evaluate  and  de- 
termine when  they  are  not  fully  apprised? 
You  do  not  know  what  happened  at  Yalta. 
I  do  not  know  what  happened  at  Yalta  and 
I  am  a  Representative  empowered  by  you  to 
help  shape  American  destiny.  And  what  I 
have  Just  said  applies  not  to  Yalta  alone  hut 
to  other  conferences  well  known  and  not  so 
well  known. 

The  American  people  educated  with  a  view 
to  vote  intelligently  have  not  abandoned  t>e- 
Uef  in  government  by  open  covenants  openly 
arrived  at,  but  they  are  fast  learning  not  to 
expect  It  under  the  present  Administration. 
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when   we   embarked,   slogan- 
costly  crusades,  we  interfered  In 
with  the  government.i  of 
The  trend  today  In  otir  dlplo- 
,  to  be  to  prepare  us  to  govern 
oy  indirection  on  the  strength  of 
\ht  frtilts  of  our  peoples  labor, 
lyers  have  already  loaned  $32,000.- 
on  loralgn  lands  since  the  recent 
stopped.    That  sum  produced 
perceptible    Improvement    thst 
ve  when  abroad  with  the  Herter 
_  Committee  on  Foreign  Aid  last 
are  being  called  upon  for  many 
Charles    F.    Kettering,    the 
and  engineer,  has  the  knack 
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of  stating  obsctire  facU  in  simple  temvs  so 
that  all  may  understand.  Since  the  war's 
end  he  Indicated  moat  people  have  been 
baflled  by  the  seeming  Inability  of  our  Na- 
tion to  return  promptly  to  Its  prewar  econ- 
omy. Within  our  own  boundarlea  they  see 
no  visible  destruction  All  our  cities  and 
buildings  are  mtact  What  Is  overlooked  U 
that  we  used  •600.000.000.000  worth  of  ma- 
terials and  servlcca  In  the  proaecutton  of  the 
war.  Kettering  reminded  thoee  who  heard 
him  at  the  Machine  Tool  Congress  that  this 
•600.000.000.000  would  replace,  according  to 
the  tax  value,  every  important  cliv  In  the 
Uniu-d  States.  "In  fact."  he  said.  •9C0.00O.- 
0004MN)  U  more  than  the  total  appraised 
value  of  all  property  In  the  Cnlted  BUtea. 
And  they  say  we  didn't  lo«e  anything." 

America's  true  wealth,  of  cotirse.  U  In  Its 
concept  and  people,  but  both  could  be  jeop- 
ardised by  the  loss  and  dissipation  of  our 
material  aasets.    When  so  many  nations  look 
to  tto  for  ataplaa  and  hop*  for  arms,  and  the 
front  pofM  Mar*  forth  ttao  gtannf  faUitrs 
at  our  dollar  dlplOMtty  In  auwy  quarters 
of  the  world,  espaelallf  Booth  A0Mrtca.  it  u 
ttaM    for    mt^rsl    and    economto    riAgtlliA. 
Doners   will    not    make    America   grMt  But 
there    are    among    us    (InancUl    wizards    so 
bankrupt  spiritually  that  they  are.  shall  I 
•ay  intrigued,  by  the  idea  that  the  United 
Btatee    could    benefit     from    another    war. 
America  as  conceived  and  nurtured  through 
liberty  to  freedom,  u  in  Us  very  elemental 
essence  opposed  to  a  thing  so  abhorrent  and 
vicious,  so  unthinkable.    This  false  and  mur- 
dernis    philosophy    of    beneflelal    war.    In- 
stantly rejected  by  the  knowing  and  ethical. 
If  permitted  to  spread  would  sbase  us  as  a 
nation  and  might  force  us  Into  militarism. 
It  is  not  to  the  credit' of  our  generation  that 
the  half-century  about  to  close  marks  the 
bloodiest  In  ail  history.     It  will  be  recalled 
how  effective  the  Issue  of  keeping  us  out  of 
war  proved  for  both  Wilson  and  the  latter 
Bo«)eevelt.     Why  should  It  be  left  to  Henry 
Wallace  to  cry  out  against  war  so  reltera- 
tlvely   as  though  we  had  all  lost  our  last 
vestige  of  moral  sanity  and  were  for  it?    We 
arc   not  for  war. 

We  will  fight  If  need  be;  we  will  prepare 
for  war.  and  we  should  prepare,  but  we  want 
no  war  for  proeperlty  or  Idle  talk  of  It. 
Wars  do  not  make  prosperity,  but  they  da 
make  for  profits  for  a  few  ^nscrupulous  In- 
dividuals— black  marketeers  with  an  anti- 
social viewpoint.  These  ruthless  oppor- 
tunlsu  are  quick  to  grasp  the  coat  tails  of 
solid  businessmen  before  they  cease  rocking 
from  the  Increased  tempo  of  a  suddenly 
created  duration.  The  racketeers  come  out 
of  It  far  richer  proportionately  than  the  law- 
abiding  executive  geared  to  peace.  If  there 
are  American  imperialists  who  want  war, 
they  might  keep  In  mind  the  fact  that  mod- 
ern methods  of  financing  all-cut  effort  call 
for  price  controls  and  high  and  higher  con- 
fiscatory taxation. 

The  extraordinary  thing  about  the  now 
famous  Marshall  plan,  a  bit  of  wishful  world 
thinking  If  there  ever  was  one.  Is  that  It  was 
labeled  a  plan  long  before  the  nebulous 
general  himself  knew  what  he  wanted.  The 
avtdlty  with  which  It  was  seized  and  spread 
Into  thousands  upon  thousands  of  columns 
of  print  show  the  insatiable  desire  of  our 
tense  and  frightened  public  to  be  informed 
as  to  how  affairs  foreign  relate  to  those 
domestic.  As  I  said  sonoe  years  aqo.  the 
burden  of  history  Is  on  the  contemporane- 
oiu,  and  we  In  this  atomic  age  are  concerned 
for  posterity  as  never  before.  Only  the  other 
day  New  York  City  saw  traffic  stopped  for 
the  first  time  by  an  overflow  of  attendance 
at  a  lecture — a  lecture  given  by  Arnold  J. 
Toynbee,  whose  Study  of  History  Is,  I  doubt 
not  at  all.  the  great  book  of  our  century. 
A  historian  like  Toynbee  perceives,  points 
out.  and  records  with  reflective  detachment. 
but  It  Is  the  electorate  that  Is  charged  with 
civic  building.  Today  the  electorate,  d?- 
prived    of    needful    knowledge,    la    running 


around    in    circles   making    history's    bricks 
without   factual  straw 

I  would  like  to  be  Indulged  for  a  digres- 
sion which  came  out  of  my  recent  personal 
experience,  since  I  believe  It  is  germane  to 
taxation  and  welfare,  domestic  and  foreign. 
At  the  close  of  the  special  session  last  De- 
cember the  House  of  RepreeenUtlves  unanl- 
moiuly  adopted  my  resolution  to  Investigate 
questionable  trade  practices,  and  I  was  sub- 
sequently named  to  head  a  committee  to  do 
so  It  u  now  at  work  dealing  with  what 
the  nationally  syndicated  columnist  Fred- 
erick C  Othman  writes  of  as  A  Gray  Market 
Edged  With  Black,  calling  our  committee  the 
medium  by  which  the  public  can  be  In- 
formed about  the  black  marketeers  who  have 
driven  up  the  cost  of  furnaces  and  refriger- 
ators for  you  and  for  me,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  home-seeking  veteran. 

The  value  of  a  Congreaelonal  commltteo 
of  Inquiry  lies  In  Us  wide  power  to  acqulr* 
Information  with  great  speed,  present  ttM 
fscts  to  the  public,  and  Btake  rcoommenda* 
tions  for  euch  legislation  aa  may  be  proven 
meiaaary.  80  ottr  eoounittee  focused  upoo 
the  baste  commodity,  steel,  and  found  Its 
way  directly  to  the  core  of  the  trouble. 
Whether  the  remedy  Is  through  administra- 
tion or  legUlatlon,  or  perhape  br.th.  Is  to  be 
determined,  but  there  ia  no  doubt  of  tha 
necessity  for  ImoMdUM  action.  To  convey 
what  I  mean  exacily.  I  shall  be  obliged  to  ro 
into  detail,  but  as  briefly  as  poaalble  to  maka 
my  point. 

To  most  people  the  words  "steel  scrap" 
connote  the  residue  of  manufacturing  proc- 
esses, or  the  accumulation  of  worn-out  ma« 
chinery  or  material,  which  has  little  or  no 
intrinsic  vslue.  It  would  come  as  a  distinct 
shock  to  such  people  to  learn  that  this  scrap 
plays  a  vital  part  in  the  basic  economy  of  the 
country,  and  that  In  the  event  of  a  national 
•OMrtency  the  failure  to  have  enough  on 
band  would  very  seriously  Jeopardize  our 
safety.  We  do  not  have  an  adequate  supply 
at  the  present  time — our  reservoir  is  depleted 
and  there  appears  to  be  no  way  to  replenish 
it  from  domestic  sourcee. 

From  1934  to  1040.  more  than  30.000.000 
tons  of  scrap  was  shipped  abroad,  largely  to 
Japan,  Great  Britain,  and  Italy.  During  the 
last  war  the  Nation's  reeource  of  potential 
scrap  waa  depleted  by  an  estimated  123,803.- 
OCO  tons  due  to  export  of  steel  and  steel  prod- 
ucts. (This  tonnage  represents  about  8  years' 
potential  supply  of  purchase  scrap  for  tha 
steel  Industry  at  peak  rates.)  Our  present 
supply  of  scrap  Is  negligible  in  that  it  con- 
stitutes only  a  3-  to  4-week  supply.  This 
situation  Is  having  an  adverse  effect  on  our 
national  economy  by  greatly  retarding  the 
steel  production  and  thus  causing  further 
inconveniences,  shortages,  and  higher  prices. 
It  Is  estimated  that  during  1947  our  coun- 
try lost  approximately  7,000,000  tons  of  steel 
due  prlmsrlly  to  the  lack  of  scrap.  We  there- 
fore find  ourselves  In  this  position: 

1.  Capacity  steel  production  is  geared  to 
an  adequate  supply  of  scrap.  Our  scrap 
pile  has  been  lowered  alarmingly  and  this 
situation  has  seriously  curtailed  our  steel 
production  and  has  contributed  to  a  great 
extent  to  gray-market  activities  in  splrallng . 
costs  of  steel  and  steel  products. 

2.  All  domestic  sources  of  scrap  have  been 
thoroughly  explored. 

3.  Most  of  our  purchased  scrap  Is  procured 
from  Industrial  manuracturin<^  plants  which. 
In  the  event  of  a  national  emergency,  would 
be  converted  to  military  prcxlucticn.  During 
this  conversion  period — which  in  World  War 

II  lasted  6  months — no  scrop  would  be  gen- 
erated. It  has  been  estimated  that  this 
would  cut  our  steel  production  33  to  50 
percfnt.     This  might  well  prove  disastrous. 

4.  The  only  reedlly  available  source  of 
scrap  tcday  lies  In  foreign  countries.  In  the 
bizonal  area  of  Germany  alone,  there  Is  an 
estlmsted  lO.OOO.OOO  tons  of  steel  scrap  sur- 
plus to  the  needs  of  the  German  economy. 
Same  of  this  I  saw  myself.    If  we  could  oh- 
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tain  a  share  of  this  It  would  do  much  to  re- 
lieve our  present  domestic  difficulties  and 
add  greatly  to  our  national  safety.  My  com- 
mittee has  held  exhaustive  hearings  with 
experts  In  the  Industry  on  this  matter  and 
we  are  doing  everything  In  our  power  to 
cbtaln  the  ccxjperatlon  of  the  Departments 
of  State,  Commerce,  and  National  Etefense  to 
put  Into  effect  Immediately  a  program  which 
would  Insure  the  prompt  return  of  a  portion 
of  this  scrap  to  the  United  States.  There  are 
no  transporUtlon  dlflaculiies  involved.  I 
have  been  advised  by  the  Maritime  Commis- 
sion that  there  are  adequate  bottoms  to  re- 
turn this  scrap  as  fast  as  It  can  be  prepared 
for  shipping  and  that  the  transpwrtatlon 
cosU  would  be  sufficiently  low  to  make  the 
project  economically  attractive. 

I  ml'Jiht  further  polirt  out  that  under  the 
present  foreign-aid  bill.  It  U  estimated  that 
the  United  States  will  be  called  upon  to 
furnish,  among  other  things,  approximately 
ten  and  one-half  million  tons  of  steel  and 
steel  products  annually  to  various  members 
of  the  Ifl  participating  nations.  It  occurs  to 
me  that  we  would  be  asking  very  little  in  re- 
turn If  we  insisted  upon  receiving  a  token 
payment  of  scrap  in  suOelant  quantities  to 
repletilsh  our  reservoir  at  least  to  the  extent 
that  It  is  being  sucked  dry  by  commitments 
under  the  aid  bill. 

I  believe  that  our  national  security  should 
Uke  precedence  over  all  other  considerations 
when  economic  foreign  policies  are  being  de- 
termined. I  believe  also  that  our  domestic 
economv  should  receive  the  fullijst  considera- 
tion, and  would  like  to  inquire  of  you.  or  of 
anyone  for  that  matter,  how  the  Marshall 
Plan,  or  any  operations  for  war  or  peace,  could 
be  effectively  implemented  If  steel  Is  In  scant 
supply.  Such  a  condition  might  lead  to  rigid 
controls,  possibly  even  with  the  military  in 
authority,  but  to  these  things  let  us  have 
recourse  only  as  a  last  resort. 

I  was  almost  alone  in  deprecating  the  ap- 
pointment of  General  Marshall  as  the  first 
high-ranking  military  man  to  hold  the  office 
of  United  States  Secretary  of  State.     It  was 
at  our  Lincoln  Dinner,  not  of  this  year,  but 
cf  last  year,  to  be  exact  February  12.  1947. 
that  I  had  thlc  to  say  of  him:  "He  has  a  diffi- 
cult  task   in   reconciling   the   psychology   of 
the  soldier  with  that  of  the  diplomat.     We 
will   await   with   Interest,   and   without   too 
much  confidence,  the  outcome  of  efforts  at 
such  reconciliation."     I  will  leave  It  to  your 
good    Judgment   to   decide,    particularly    In 
the    light    of    the    recent    Bogota    Incident, 
whether  or  not  reconciliation  has  been  made. 
When  I  commented  upon  the  ascendancy 
of  Marshall,  chilled  though  I  was  by  forebod- 
ing premonition,  well  knowing  that  danger 
of  militarism  from  within  the  Government 
cannot  be  discounted  and  that  our  economy 
could  easily  be  sent  tottering  by  men  who 
are  as  prodigal  of  gold  as  they  are  fond  of 
brass  I  deliberately  selected  understatement 
as  my  medium  of  expression.     Marshall  had 
Just  iaeen  heralded  Into  office  by  ovation  and 
acclaim,  our  own  leaders  raising  no  alarm. 
ao  committed  were  they  then  to  the  biparti- 
san foreign  policy  that  nimbly  Jumps  party 
lines  m  the  hope  of  Impressing  foreign  audi- 
ences with  a  political  sister  act  uncontracted 
for  by  our  voters.     Admittedly  In  times  of 
crisis' m  representative  governments,  repre- 
sentatives and  people  alike  forego  party  dif- 
ferences   but  here  in  the  United  States  the 
Democrats  have  for  14  wearing  years  strung 
crises,  one  after  another,  like  black  pearls 
upon  a  Cham.     Are  all  the  pearls  genuine, 
or  are  some  of  them  being  carefully  cultured 
In  Democratic  laboratories  where  Irritating 
sands  are  slipped  Into  otherwise  contented 
oysters,  foreign  or  domestic?     Is  the  chain 
unending? 

How  can  we  trust  these  emergency-bene- 
fiting bureaucrats  who  led  us  Into  today's  un- 
certain maze,  to  lead  us  out  again?  We 
cannot..  Happily  we  do  not  have  to.  In  No- 
vember we  have  a  national  election.    Speak- 
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Ing  as  a  New  Yorker,  though  president  of  this 
club  which  has  a  Nation-wide  membership, 
I  could  not  do  otherwise  than  congratulite 
my  fellow  New  Yorkers  ujxjn  the  outstand- 
ing candidacy  for  the  highest  office  In  our 
land  of  our  great  Governor,  the  Honorable 
Thomas  E.  Dewey,  a  proven  administrator 
and  a  campaigner  of  high  order.  With  -he 
Republican  Party  so  Increasingly  m  the 
ascendency  It  Is  only  natural  that  there 
would  be  many  contenders,  most  of  whom 
are  members  of  thU  club.  This  Is  altcget.ier 
healthy  for  our  party  and  the  high  plane  end 
fine  spirit  In  which  these  contenders  are  car- 
rjlng  on  their  several  campaigns  Is  according 
to  the  best  traditions  of  the  Bepublloan 
Party,  particularly  exemplified  by  New  York's 
favorite  son. 

After   a   candidate   has   been   determined 
upon  at  Philadelphia  In  June  there  arises  the 
Important  question  of  the  platform  to  adopt, 
preparation  for  which   will  have   been   the 
subject   of   discussion    among   members   se- 
lected from  every  fltaU  who  form  the  Com- 
mittee on  Resolutions  of  the  National  Con- 
vention.  How  this  will  be  shaped  to  meet  the 
complicated  problems  of  today  and  tomor- 
row, both  at  home  and  abroad,  will  tax  our 
J)ett  party  minds  to  an  extent  fully  equal  to 
that  which  confronted  those  who  assembled 
in  Philadelphia  for  the  long  summer  months 
in    1778.     Surely   we   must  strengthen   our 
moorings  and  nt  least  within  the  Rcpubllcon 
Party  recognize  proudly  that  thr  most  ad- 
venced   liberals  today  are  those  who  i-ale- 
guard  religious  and  civil  rights  by  holding 
fast  the  lines  of  constitutional  democracy, 
not  for  our  eake  alone  but  lor  the  sake  of 
the  entire  world,  and  until  such  time  an  the 
Soviet  cliques  lose  their  grip  on  the  captive 
masses  which  they  so  falsely  pretend  to  serve. 
During  the  past  decade  we  Americans  have 
labeled  so  much  that  we  dislike  communistic 
that  the  word,  applied  loosely  to  bullying 
labor    leaders,    visionary    liberals,    and    just 
plain  crackpots,  has  become  a  weapon  cf  the 
unthinking  to  cut  short  discussion.     "Wolf" 
has  been  cried  so  often  and  so  loud  that  some 
have  quietly  wondered  If  there  really  is  a 
wolf.    There  Is  a  wolf,  and  It  is  the  Interna- 
tional Communistic  Alliance,  the  new  Cumin- 
form,  which  Is  on  the  prowl  and  hungrily  eye- 
ing America.    When  In  February  In  the  Con- 
gressional Record  I  Inserted  several  speeches 
and  editorials  delivered  and  written  by  Ccm- 
inform  calculators  and  zealots,  my  remarks 
prefacing  It  were  picked  up  In  a  manner  most 
complimentary  to  me  and  used  as  the  subject 
of  an   editorial   In  the  Washington  Times- 
Herald  by  Frank  C.  Waldrcp.     After  rightly 
remarking  "Nobody  can  be  a  Communist  and 
a  good  citizen  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica." he  observed  that  this  hard-to-ccme-by 
material  Is  now  available  for  national  study 
and    analysis    for    the    professors    who    "for 
years  have   been   ducking   the   problem"   of 
communism. 

Too  many  of  us  have  been  ducking  hard 
thinking  on  this  problem.    Nations,  ijroups. 
and  Individuals  confronted  by  communism 
either  resist  or  submit.     Consciously  or  un- 
consciously, we  go  on  the  defensive  aghinst  it. 
seeking  merely  to  hold  It  off.    Admittedly,  we 
have  battled  communism  In  our  unions,  but 
to  large  degree  m  a  victlmlzer  and  vn-ecker 
of  labor;  and  we  have  prldefully  pointed  out 
the   success    of    our   free-enterprise   system, 
though  only  to  have  It  thrown  back  In  our 
teeth  as  capitalist  imperialism;   but  to  win 
out  over  communism  we  must  take  the  of- 
fensive.   I  do  not  mean  the  offensive  in  war, 
but  In  the  battle  of  the   ideologies.     I   am 
groping,  as  everybody  else  Is,  as  to  the  best 
method  to  pursue.    However.  I  am  cor.  vinced 
that  the  right  method  Is  not  through  the 
lip  service  and  complacency  of  our  Federal 
Government  as  exemplified  by  President  Tru- 
man when  he  expressed  appreciation  to  Gov- 
ernor Earle,  of  Pennsylvania,  for  his  resigna- 
tion   from    the    American    Anti-Communist 
Association,  and  wrote  him  over  a  year  ago. 
saying,  "People  are  very  much  wrou,jht  up 


about  the  Communist  bugaboo,  but  I  am  of 
the  opinion  that  the  country  Is  perfectly  safe, 
so  far  as  communism  Is  concerned— we  have 
too  many  sane  people." 

In  closing,  I  say  to  you  with  all  the  earnest- 
ness I  can  command  that  before  we  can 
make  any  effective  headway  against  com- 
munism abroad  we  must  show  competence  to 
scotch  the  communistic  adders  who  lie  ready 
to  strike  out  at  us  here  at  home. 


Tbe  Oleomargarine  Bill 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LOUIS  LUDLOW 

or  INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE8ENTAT1V18 

Monday.  April  26.  1948 

Mr.  LUDLOW.    Mr.  Speaker,  a  vote 
for  the  bill  to  remove  the  tax  from  colored 
oleomargarine  wa«  not  a  vote  against  the 
dairy  Interests,     There  will  always  be  a 
market  for  butter  at  top  prices.   The  pro- 
ducers of  butter  need  have  no  apprehen- 
sion on  that  account.    Oleomargarine  Is 
suitable  to  everybody's  means  and  legis- 
lation making  it  generally  available  at 
prices  which  everybody  can  pay  is  based 
In  sound  public  policy.     As  the  situation 
Is  now,  butter  has  a  monopoly  which  It 
cannot  even  begin  to  fulfill.    We  are  per- 
forming a  service  to  the  Nation  when  we 
bring    oleomargarine    within    reach    of 
everybody,  so  that  as  between  butter  and 
oleomargarine  tlie  purchaser  may  ex- 
ercise his  choice  according  to  his  inclina- 
tion and  his  pocketbook. 


Why  the  United  States  Needs  a  Man  Like 
Eisenhower 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GEORGE  G.  SADOWSKI 

OF   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  28,  1948 
Mr.  SADOWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  wish  to  include  an  editorial 
that  appeared  in  the  Chicago  Jewisli 
Courier: 

WHY    THE    UNITED    STATES    NEEDS    A    MAN     ISKM 
EISENHOWER 

Friday,  March  26,  was  an  historic  day  for 
our  country.  Two  sons  of  Franklin  D.  Roose- 
velt, Elliot  and  Franklin  Jr..  announced  their 
support  of  a  draft  Eisenhower  movement. 
This  followed  closely  upon  the  announce- 
ment of  a  similar  stand  by  Col.  Jacob  M. 
Arvey,  chairman  of  the  Cook  County  Demo- 
cratic Organization.  Arvey's  statement  Is  of 
great  significance  Inasmuch  as  he  Is  out- 
standing figure  In  tl^e  Democratic  Party  In 
niln9ls.  These  factors,  together  with  Untl- 
Truman  sentiment  in  Democratic  ranks  la 
New  York  State  and  elsewhere,  seriously  re- 
duce Truman's  chances  for  nomination  at 
Philadelphia  this  summer.  This  is  evidence 
that  American  democracy  is  still  alive  and  tbe 
wishes  of  the  American  people  can  still  He 
evidenced  in  the  scope  of  national  politics. 

In  the  stormy  seas  of  present  International 
politics,  the  American  people  require  a  firm 
hand  on  the  rudder  of  th3lr  ship  of  sUte. 
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W«  h»v«  h«M  1  ItttU  frtim  Winiton  Church- 
Ill  of  tat*  «n<i  t  MMu  M  If  h«  w«r«  fur  r«« 
tnovMl  from  Um  mm)*  o<  aveoia.  But  tctually 
he  U  the  guid  ng  br«ln  behind  the  evcnla 
vhurh  M«m  to  b«  iMUllng  to  •  third  World 
W»r. 

••tWMn  two  World  Wart,  two  contraattng 
doctrl  les  aroM.  In  relation  to  the 
of  t^e  Rtiaelan  Revolution:  The 
Wllaon-Rooeev«  it  doctrine,  baa«d  on  Ameri- 
can democraUc  prlnciplei;  and  the  Church- 
ill doctrine  bi^ed  on  the  fcundatlone  of 
royallsm  and  traditional  British  Imperialism. 

After  the  clcae  of  military  operations 
•gainst  OermaJiy.  Churchill  and  Clem^nceau 
attempted  to  d  rstroy  the  Russian  revolution- 
ary r«clme  by  military  Intervention.  They 
oonsklered  the  revolution  In  Russia  a  threat 
to  the  prlndpli  of  monarchy  In  general.  To 
destroy  the  Rut  slan  Revolution  Churchill  or- 
ganised forelgi  Intervention  and  helped  to 
bring  about  cl  lO.  war.  He  and  Clemenceau 
supported  the  forces  of  Denlktn.  Kclchak. 
end  other  Whl  ;e  leaders.  The  net  result  of 
these  ventures  was  to  increase  the  support 
of  the  Russian  people  behind  the  Red  regime 
and  thus  to  def  mt  Churchill's  ma^or  purpose. 
The  arms  and  equipment  wh'.ch  Churchill 
gave  th*  Wtolt)  leaders  during  the  Russian 
Revolution  fell  Into  the  hands  of  the  Bolshe- 
Titcs  and  becar  le  tba  foundation  of  the  Red 
army.  We  noir  faca  a  similar  situation  for 
tne  arms  and  iquiimmt  which  we  arc  now 
sending  to  Gn  cce  may  ateo  fall  into  Com- 
munist bands. 

Woodrow  Wl  iaon.  and  afterward  Prankltn 
D.  Roosevelt,  «  Id  not  consider  the  Riuslan 
Revolution  as  a  vital  threat  to  the  United 
States.  WUaoi]  aiul  Roosevelt  did  not  coun- 
tenance Bad  sc  ire  piou:  thay  could  not  view 
backward  Sovl  ^t  Ruaala  as  a  serious  cum- 
patttoc  to  tha  A  nerican  way  of  life.  Per  them 
Um  syatam  of  [overnment  under  which  the 
Russian  people  lived  was  purely  an  internal 
affair  of  the  R  laalan  people  themselves. 

Wilson  and  I  ooserelt  believed  In  American 
democracy  as  a  spiritual  force  which  was 
mlghtlai'  than  any  cooununiatlc  system. 
Woodrow  Wlls(  n  and  Pranklln  O  Roosevelt 
were  the  great  itandard  bearers  of  Amartcian 
democracy  oC  tJ  Mir  times,  leading  thato  ooon- 
try  on  the  bi  oad  way  of  the  tradlttaoal 
American  way  3f  life,  between  the  forces  of 
Tlolent  social  i  evolution  and  of  black  reac- 
tion. Wilson  i  nd  9.  D.  Roosevelt  converted 
An[iericaa  danu  cracy  Into  a  moral  force  oper- 
ative ttkronslM  It  tbe  world  today:  they  pre- 
sented the  wor  d  wtth  an  alternative  to  dic- 
tatorial commu  alsm  and  aggreslve  Imperialist 
reaction.  The  death  of  Roosevelt  removed 
ttke  barrier  be  ween  the  Immediate  friction 
Of  left  and  rigl  t  in  the  American  way  of  life. 
Today,  winds  f  'om  abroad  blow  our  standard 
erraUcally  abcut.  because  we  lack  a  flag 
bearer  of  the  i  Crength  and  stature  of  Wash- 
ington, Jefferam,  Jackson,  Lincoln,  Wilson. 
or  Bocaevelt. 

A  man  like  Eisenhower  is  needed  at  the 
head  at  our  G  ovemment  today.  Hla  quiet 
firm  wcrds  wou  ,d  make  more  of  an  Impreaalan 
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vailun  and  dumgards  entirely  the  religious 
and  ethical  principles  which  are  the  core  of 
the  American  demorratte  code.  In  the  wrtt- 
InKS  nf  Churchill  we  ran  see  that  one  king  is 
worth  more  to  bim  than  the  millions  of  the 
common  people. 

The  Wilson-Roosevelt  principles  take  heed 
of  tbe  worth  of  an  Individual  life  and  of  the  • 
mil  SB  II  of  common  people:  and  they  take  ac- 
count of  a  responsibility  to  Ood  for  the  ac- 
tions of  the  rulers  of  nations. 

Roosevelt's  geniiu  enabled  him  to  act 
closely  with  Churchill  In  the  prosecution  of 
the  war.  But  simultaneously,  knowing  how 
Churchill  had  helped  to  cause  the  debacle  of 
Wilson's  plans,  he  shrewdly  avoided  being 
drawn  Into  the  snare  of  Churchill's  Imperial- 
ist policies.  When  Roosevelt  wrote  the  At- 
lantic Charter  with  Churchill,  he  well  under- 
stood that  his  cosigner  had  In  his  heart  to 
make  of  the  Charter  what  he  had  once  made 
of  Wilson's  Fourteen  Points.  But  despite  his 
mental  reservations.  Roosevelt  was  strong 
enoui:h  to  enact  the  Charter  for  Its  value,  and 
yet  be  able  to  maintain  his  own  American 
policies. 

Logically,  the  Cnlte<*  atataa  as  the  might- 
iest and  richest  coiwtry  in  the  world  must 
use  its  power  as  a  moral  force.  She  has 
the  duty  to  spreiul  American-type  democracy 
among  the  peoples  of  the  world.  If  we  mtist 
nil  the  political  vacuum  created  by  the  c^e- 
cay  of  the  British  Kmplre.  let  us  at  least 
not  be  Intellectual  slaves  of  Tot  yl— i.  Let 
us  establish  American  democracy  in  all 
corners  of  the  British  Bmpire  in  which  we 
are  forced  to  resume  responsibility.  Then 
we  will  not  have  Inherited  the  sickness  which 
now  Infects  the  body  of  the  British  Empire. 
Then  Americans  will  be  welcomed  every- 
where as  friends.  Then  certainly  we  will  have 
a  superior  moral  prestige  over  Russian  com- 
munism In  the  eyes  of  the  world,  and  of 
the  Russian  people.  We  will  have  the  re- 
spect of  every  civilized  community  by  dem- 
onstrating that,  in  the  actions  abroad  which 
have  been  forced  upon  it.  the  American 
way  of  life  seeks  to  spread  the  social  good 
based  on  the  concepts  of  religious  Jueclce 
sad  the  value  of  Indlvldiial  lives:  and  not 
merely  to  estabitali  Imperial  hegemony  by 
virtue  of  bcr  supselor  force  of  wealth  and 
arras. 

If  Rooaevelt  were  alive,  there  would  be  no 
Communist  regimes  today  in  Bulgaria.  Ru- 
mania, Riingary,  Albania,  Jugoslavia,  and 
ClechoeloTakla.  Not  that  we  would  have 
found  It  necessary  to  wage  an  open  flsht  to 
achieve  this  result,  for  real  Americanism  in 
our  foreign  policy  woxild  have  won  over  the 
sympathy  of  heart  and  mind  of  the  peoples  of 
theee  countries,  and  of  their  leaders. 

Roosevelt's  way  vrould  have  cost  the  Amer- 
ican citizen  less  than  the  Marshall  plan 
and  would  have  achieved  better  resxilts. 
UNRRA  would  have  been  retained  as  an  In- 
strument of  mercy;  foreign  relief  wotild  not 
have  been  converted  into  a  diplomatic 
weapon.  Americans  would  be  aktlaf  and 
feeding  the  victims  of  the  Nails,  and  thus 
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Oreeee  todsy,  with  the  ominous  tlireat  of 
Rutaiaa  intervention.  Russia  would  bavs 
neither  nctise  nor  justlOcatlon  for  intervtn- 
tlon  In  Oreeee.  Wa  may  learn,  to  our  sorrow, 
that  Imperialistic  intervention  breeds  more 
uf  the  same. 

The  United  States  is  by  character  and  tra- 
dition democratic  and  nonlmperlaltstlc.  The 
clouding  of  our  present  foreign  policy  by  im- 
perialism Is  due  to  British  influence. 

In  his  Pulton  speech,  Churchill  clearly  out- 
lined the  foreign  policy  we  have  followed 
ever  since.  This  was  a  tragic  moment  in  our 
history.  Truman  had  been  elected  on  the 
same  ticket  with  Roosevelt  by  supporters 
of  Roosevelt  and  Roosevelt's  foreign  policy. 
Morally,  Truman  was  obligated  to  maintain 
his  predecessiv's  program. 

If  Truman  had  kept  his  promise  to  con- 
tinue Roosevelt's  traditionally  American  and 
democratic  pattern,  and  if  he  had  retained 
the  administrators  whom  Roosevelt  had  se- 
lected he  might  have  been  able,  though  he 
lacked  Roosevelt  s  genius  to  maintain  the 
mighty  tradition  of  JeSerson  and  Lincoln,  of 
Wilson  and  F.  D.  Roosevelt. 

The  Marshall  plan  at  Its  outset  was  truly 
American  in  nature.  It  was  designed  origi- 
nally to  transfuse  economic  blood  into  the 
moribund  body  of  Europe;  and  to  prevent  Its 
infection  by  the  disease  of  communism.  In 
this  situation,  Churchill  again  strove  through 
the  channels  of  the  Bevlns  and  the  Hoovers 
to  give  the  Marshall  plan  a  Tory  and  Im- 
perialistic slant.  In  January  1948  Mr.  Hoover 
who  fctmd  the  White  House  doors  open  to 
him  for  the  first  time  in  a  decade  and  a  half, 
and  who  had  advised  the  Truman  adminis- 
tration to  send  supplies  to  Nazis,  thu  same 
man  came  forward  with  a  substitute  plan 
to  sabotage  the  original  purposes  to  the 
Marshall  plan. 

It  is  most  interesting  to  compare  and  study 
the  different  understandings  Hoover  and  his 
fellow  Republican.  Senator  Aktht;!  H.  Vam- 
DKNBsac,  have  of  the  purposes  of  the  Marshall 
plan.  VAMOSMBiao  is  the  cofather  of  the  bi- 
partisan  Marshall  plan.  He  may  be  con- 
sidered a  major  theoretician  of  our  foreign 
policy.  The  purpose  of  the  Marshall  plan  for 
him  is.  by  extended  aid,  to  establLsh  complete 
real  recovery  which  will  automatically  halt 
the  qjread  of  communism  in  Europe. 

For  Hoover,  the  purpose  of  the  Marshall 
plan  coincides  with  Churchill's  conception. 
It  is  to  obtain  from  the  United  States  means 
for  strengthening  the  military  power  of 
European  opponenta  to  Soviet  Russia.  Like 
Churchill,  Hoover  docs  not  concern  himself 
with  the  reed  economic  recovery  of  Europe. 
Their  end  is  war,  not  peace;  a  forlorn  cru- 
aada  a^lnst  Soviet  Russia,  not  the  economic 
well-being  of  civilization.  This  viewpoint 
clarifies  therefore  the  details  of  his  proposal 
which  Included  curtailing  the  European  re- 
lief program  to  a  mere  16-month  period,  re- 
ducing the  initial  appropriations  by  more 
than  four  billions  from  the  propoaed  $<!.- 
aoo.COO.OOO  asked  by  the  administration, 
brcadanlng  the  scope  of  aid  to  include  Ger- 
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pruputtti,  Churchill  lalled  tor  a  quick  reach- 
tng  of  an  understanding  with  Russia  before 
RuMia  could  produce  an  atom  bomb. 
Churchill  called  fur  a  Big  Three  cunfereuce. 
When  a  politician  of  ChurchlU's  stamp  speaks 
cf  peace  and  the  quick  attainment  of  an 
understanding  between  east  and  west,  we 
may  be  sure  he  Intends  war.  He  well  knows 
that  a  necessary  condition  for  the  success  of 
a  Big  Three  conference  Is  the  reaching  of 
preliminary  understandings  at  lower  eche- 
lons. Knowing  that  these  preliminary  meet- 
ings of  minds  are  Impossible  in  the  present 
situation,  his  purpose  in  calling  for  an  im- 
mediate settlement  can  only  be  to  force  mat- 
ters to  a  crisis  and  a  resultant  war.  Thus 
are  the  proposals  of  Hoover,  Bevin.  and 
Churchill  linked  to  one  end. 

The  British,  whose  empire  is  in  grave 
straitr.  have  nothing  to  lose  in  this  game. 
Tory  or  Labor,  their  governments  consistent- 
ly have  pursued  a  policy  of  using  the  United 
States  in  rescuing  the  Britteh  Empire  from 
its  critical  situation. 

The  peoples  of  the  United  States  and  Great 
Britain  have  failed  to  appreciate  the  sig- 
nificance of  Churchill's  diplomacy,  to  com- 
prehend that  his  peace  talk  hides  an  intent 
toward  bringing  about  the  third  world  war 
in  the  immediate  future. 

The  people  of  every  country  in  the  world, 
in  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  as  in 
Soviet  Russia,  do  not  want  war.  People  of 
every  occupation  and  every  role  in  society, 
the  working  man,  the  small  entrepreneur, 
the  white-collar  man;  or  the  housewife,  the 
mothers  and  the  fathers— one  and  all  are 
horrified  by  the  thought  of  another  war. 
This  response  from  the  man  on  the  street  In 
the  United  States  as  well  as  in  Soviet  Russia. 
From  recent  experience  he  knows  how  ter- 
rible war  is.  He,  himself,  has  seen  that  war 
Is  hell. 

Who,  then,  contemplates  war  today?  Only 
the  actual  leaders  of  governments,  whether 
of  right  or  left.  Only  men  Intoxicated  with 
power  can  be  blind  to  the  implications  of 
war  and  once  the  war  is  started,  it  is  the 
people  who  will  be  driven  to  the  slaughter  by 
propaganda,  fear,  and  force. 

After  a  modern  war  is  ended  the  people 
perceive  that  it  produced  nothing  but  cas- 
ualties.   In  modern  war  even  the  victor  loses. 
What  this  country   needs   xs   a  man  like 
Eisenhower  to  guide  us  back  to  the  American 
way  of  life.    A  man  who  has  the  understand- 
ing and  interest  of  the  common  people  the 
same    way    that    Roosevelt    did.      Compare 
Elsenhower's   action    of   bringing    American 
Congressmen  to  Germany  at  the  end  of  the 
war  to  view  first  hand  the  evidence  of  Ger- 
man atrocities  In  order  to  give  them  some 
idea  of  the  problems  of  the  Jews,  and  Tru- 
man's  action   of   abandoning  the   Palestine 
plan    because    it   conflicted    with    American 
and  British  oil  Interests.     A  man  with  the 
strength  and  Integrity  of  Elsenhower  could 
arrive  at  an  understanding  with  the  Russian 
leaders  in  the  same  manner  as  Roosevelt  and 
Stalin  reached  agreements,  not  through  the 
threat  of   war   but   through   peaceful   ways, 
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Our  great  need,  uur  dlTMt  RMMitty  now 
U  that  we  lu  the  United  States  elect  a 
President  of  General  Elsenhower's  type. 
General  Elsenhower,  at  this  fateful  period 
In  our  history,  is  more  than  a  strong  man. 
His  ability  and  forceful  leadership  would 
inspire  the  Congress  to  operate  In  true  Amer- 
ican  concepts  of  statesmanship. 

General  Eisenhower  knows  the  Nazis,  the 
Fascists;  he  fought  them.  He  understands 
their  destructive  and  completely  material- 
istic mentality  •  •  •  their  desire  to 
conquer  by  brute  force.  He  would  know 
how  to  guide  us  away  from  war;  a  war  that 
would  only  create  a  resurgence  of  fascism 
or  communism. 

America,  since  the  earliest  days  of  the 
founding  fathers  has  won  through  real 
democracy  and  Justice.  We  can  meet  our 
problems  in  no  other  way. 

The  world  problem  can  be  solved,  not 
by  war,  but  by  high  religious  values  and 
moral  principles. 


Amendment  Submitted  on  H.  R.  6274 
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OF 

HON.  LYNDON  B.  JOHNSON 

OF  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Wednesday,  April  28.  1948 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  presented  to  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee this  morning  an  amendment  to 
the  selective-service  bill,  H.  R.  6274.  It 
is  substantially  the  same  language  that 
was  adopted  in  1916  as  a  part  of  that 
year's  National  Defense  Act  and  again  in 
1940  as  a  part  of  the  selective  service 
and  training  law  of  World  War  II. 
The  amendment  follows: 
On  page  43,  after  line  11,  Insert  a  new  sec- 
tion, as  follows: 

"EEC.  16.  The  President  Is  empowered, 
through  the  SecreUry  of  Defense,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  presently  authorized  methods 
of  purchase  or  procurement,  to  place  an  or- 
der with  any  individual,  firm,  association, 
company,  corporation,  or  organized  manufac- 
turing industry  for  such  products  or  mate- 
rial as  may  be  required  in  the  interest  of  na- 
tional defense,  and  which  is  of  the  nature 
and  kind  usually  produced  or  capable  of  be- 
ing produced  by  such  individual,  firm,  com- 
pany, association,  corporation,  or  organized 
manufacturing  Industry. 

"Compliance  with  all  such  orders  for  prod- 
ucts or  material  shall  be  obligatory  on  any 
individual,  firm,  association,  company,  cor- 
poration, or  organized  manufacturing  indiis- 
try  or  the  responsible  head  or  heads  thereof 
and  shall  take  precedence  over  aU  other  or- 
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Bury  supiilleN  ur  equipment,  who  shall  reluM 
to  give  lu  the  United  States  such  prefereitoe 
in  the  matter  of  the  exeoutiun  of  orders,  or 
who  shall  refuse  to  manufacture  the  kind, 
quantity,  or  quality  of  arms  or  ammunition 
or  the  parti  thereof,  or  any  necessary  sup- 
plies or  equipment,  as  ordered  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense,  or  who  shall  refuse  to  fur- 
nish such   arms,   ammunition,  or   parU  of 
ammunition,    or    other    supplies    or    equip- 
ment, at  a  reasonable  price  as  determined  by 
the  Secretary  of  Defense,  then,  and  in  either 
such  case,  the  President,  through  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense,  In  addition  to  the  presently 
authorized  methods  of  purchase  or  procure- 
ment, is  hereby  authorized  to  take  Immediate 
possession  of  any  such  plant  or  plants,  and 
through  the  appropriate  branch,  bureau  or 
department  of  the  armed  forces  to  manufac- 
ture therein  such  product  or  material  as  may 
be  required,  and  any  Individual,  firm,  com- 
pany, association,  or  corporation,  or  organized 
manufacturing  industry,  or  the  responsible 
head  or  heads  thereof,  failing  to  comply  with 
the  provisions  of  this  section  shall  be  deemed 
guilty  of  a  felony,  and  upon  conviction  shall 
be  punished  by  Imprisonment  for  not  more 
than  3  years  and  a  fine  not  exceeding  $50,000. 
"The  compensation  to  be  paid  to  any  indi- 
vidual, firm,  company,  association,  corpora- 
tion, or   organized   manufacturing   indvistry 
for  Its  products  or  material,  or  as  rental  for 
use  of  any  manufacturing  plant  while  used 
by  the  United  States,  shall  be  fair  and  Just: 
Provided,    That    nothing    herein    shall     be 
deemed  to  render  inapplicable  existing  State 
or  Federal  laws  concerning  the  health,  safety, 
security,  and  employment  standards  of  the 
employees  in  such  plant." 


Efficiency  of  New  England  Shoe  Factories 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  LANE 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  14.  1948 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks.  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing article  which  appeared  in  the  Bos- 
ton (Mass.)  Post  on  Monday,  April  26, 
1948: 
New    England   Shoe   Factories    Etficient — 

Bettek   Record   Than   Puints   Elsewhere 

IN  Nation 

New  England  shoe  factories  reduced  their 
man-hour  requirements  per  pair  during  the 
war  more  than  any  other  shoe-producing 
area  in  the  United  States,  according  to  a 
report  released  by  Wendell  D.  Macdonald.  re- 
gional director  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Sta- 
tistics of  the  United  States  Department  of 
Labor.     In  men's  shoes,  for  example,  labor 
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Tallinf  Jcmtalem  to  Death 


EXT]  J4SION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  UrAHAM  J.  MULTER 


or  NEW   TOBJC 

IN  THK  riOUSB  OF  RKPRESKNTATIVES 
Wednesday.  April  2i,  1948 


Mr.    MUl 

leave  to 
ou.  I 
peared  tn 
1948: 


L.TER.     Mr.    Speaker,    under 
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tlie  New  Tork  Post  on  April  27. 


TAUilNG  JTaUSALXM  TO  DEATH 

(By  T.  O.  Thackrey) 

The  Unltejd  Statea  delegation  in  the  United 
Matlona.  on  ler  tha  guiae  of  preaalng  for  pro- 
Hr»*i^  of  J  laniaalaaB,  la  actually  engaging  in 
ft  SttMiatar  agalnat  poaiuve  action  at  once 
to  aataguan  i  the  Holy  City. 

TrtHtaaak^  tor  Jeruaalem  aa  a  free  city 
was  atithorl  wd  aa  a  part  ot  the  General  As- 
annbly  decl  don  last  November  39. 

Seeking  t}  Impoae  the  United  Statea  pro- 
poaal  tor  a  tmataeahlp  over  all  of  Paleatine 
upon  the  Assembly,  bringing  about  the  death 
of  the  Nove  nber  decision  which  also  ordered 
the  setting  up  of  a  Jewlah  and  an  Arabian 
state  under  UN  auspices,  the  United  Statea 
is  seeking  t^)  broaden  the  Jerusalem  trostee- 
ahlp.  on  which  all  btit  the  Arab  nations  are 
to  <over  all  Palestine. 


The  intention  la  twofold: 

1    To   block    the    political    action    already 

taken  by  the  world  Zionist  organization  in 

proclaiming  the  Jewish  state  effective  May  16. 

a.  To  reverse  the  November  29  declalon  In 

Its  entirety. 

Jeruaalem  is  now  under  siege 
It  la  in  proceaa  of  being  deatroyed  because 
of  the  attack  upon  It  by  Arab  Stataa  in 
defiance  of  the  United  Nation.^'  declalon:  It 
Is  being  defended  by  the  Haganah  army, 
which  haa  the  primary  task  of  protecting 
the  Uvea  of  the  nearly  100.000  Jews  be- 
leaguered there  and  facing  certain  massacre 
if  the  Arabs  gain  control. 

If  the  United  States  continues  to  oppose 
the  plan  put  forward  by  Ambaaaador  Parodl 
of  France  for  Immediate  action  on  the  Jeru- 
aalem tnisteeahlp  authorised  by  the  General 
Assembly,  there  wlU  be  little  left  In  Jeru- 
stlani  to  guard  or  defend  by  the  time  the 
speeches  have  been  concluded. 

We  are.  In  effect,  talking  Jeruaalem  to  de- 
struction, Jiiat  aa  we  are  saektof  at  the  same 
time  to  talk  the  partition  plan  Into  destruc- 
tion. 

How  low  can  our  moral  poaltlon  alnk? 

Have  we  not  besmirched  our  national  In- 
tegrity BUfBclently  already  by  our  alliance 
with  the  war  criminal  Mufti,  our  partnership 
In  Arabian  oil  paid  for  with  Jewish  blood  and 
American  honor,  our  arms  embargo,  our 
understanding  with  the  British  to  cooperate 
In  exposing  Judea  to  merdleaa  attack  with- 
out proteat? 

Must  we  also  demonstrate  that  we  are  quite 
willing  to  permit  the  deatructlon  of  Jeru- 
salem, rather  than  act  promptly  to  safeguard 
It  m  accordance  with  our  obligations? 

We  continue  to  appeaae  our  foea  and 
traduce  our  friends  In  the  Middle  East. 

Now  that  Russia  has  Joined  the  Trusteeship 
Council,  we  must  recognise  that  our  petty 
and  dirty  political  game  must  be  discontinued 
sooner  or  later,  and  that  the  shabby  excuse 
at  seeking  to  cschide  Stasia  from  a  Palsstins 
settlement  Is  Impoaalble  In  any  case. 

We  must  eventually  return  to  the  solution 
worked  out  in  the  first  instance  with  Russla'a 
cooperation,  and  with  the  strong  support  of 
Atiamaia  and  New  Zealand  and  Canada— 
the  partition  declalon. 

■very  hour  of  delay  in  acting  to  imple- 
flsent  the  Jeruaalem  truateeahip  means  weeks 
of  delay  in  siippi^rttng  the  only  poeaible 
oooraa  In  Paleatine — and  in  those  weeks. 
that  too  may  prove  impomlble. 

The  time  to  talk  ta  pHt 

The  time  to  act  la  here. 

That  action  should  Include: 

ImmedUte  protection  for  the  Jerusakm 
tnisteeahlp. 

Warning  throtigh  the  United  Nations  that 
Arab  nations  attacking  the  UN  declalon  will 
be  expelled  If  they  peraUt. 

Wamhag  directly  by  the  United  SUtea  that 
war  on  the  UN  la  war  on  ua — and  that  we 
are  prepared  to  support  the  majority. 

Blockade  of  Arabian  arma  lmp<vta. 

Recognition  of  the  Haganah  aa  the  only 
force  capable  of  enforcing  the  UN  declalon 
In  Palestine  snd  In  Jerusalem. 

Immediate  assistance  to  the  UN  forces 
baaed  on  Baganah. 

Recognition  by  the  United  Nations  of  the 
new  Jewiah  state  eatablished  In  accord  with 
the  Aasembly  decision,  and  prepared  to  take 
over  at  once.  In  advance  of  Brltiah  with- 
drawal. 

Inatruction  to  the  Palestine  Oommlaalon 
to  proceed  to  set  up.  if  poaalble.  the  Arabian 
State  called  for  by  the  Assembly. 

Full  support  of  our  present  solemn  com- 
mitmenta. 

No  amoimt  of  future  talk  will  restore 
Jerusalem  If  we  fall  it  now. 

No  future  excuaea  by  the  administration 
Will  taring  back  to  life  thoae  brave  defend- 
ers of  international  honor  we  are  killing — 
with  talk. 


South  Carolma  Veteran  Laws 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOSEPH  R.  BRYSON 

or  SOtTTH  CABOLIN* 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RgPRESENTATIVES 

Thurtday,  April  29.  194i 
Mr.  BRYSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  most 
veterans  are  not  fully  aware  of  their  le- 
gal rights  to  various  benefits,  privileges, 
preferences,  and  exemptions,  as  extend- 
ed to  them,  under  certain  drcum- 
sUnces,  by  the  laws  of  the  great  State  of 
South  Carolina. 

I  am.  therefore,  pleased  to  present  for 
their  Information  an  outline  of  such 
laws  as  compiled  by  Henry  D.  Green,  de- 
partment adjutant  of  the  Disabled 
American  Veterans.  Seaboard  Park.  Co- 
lumbia. S.  C.  as  follows: 

BtnUAi    ALLOWAMCaS    AMD    ALUD    SSJIUllS 

Funeral  expensea  are  provided  for  Con- 
federate pensioners. 

civil.  azLixr  ai«o  aixixb  sonrrrs 

Acknowledgment  is  made  of  legal  Inatru- 
menu  executed  by  members  of  the  armed 
forcea. 

Oaths  may  be  admlnlatered  to  subscrlbmg 
witnesses  of  certain  instruments. 

Evidence  of  presumed  death  or  absence 
may  be  admitted. 

Testimony  of  a  person  In  the  armed  forcea 
may  be  admitted  where  such  person  haa  al- 
ready testified  in  such  caae. 

Inatiranoe.  compenaatlon.  and  pension  paid 
by  the  United  States  to  executora,  adminis- 
trators, or  heirs  of  deceaaed  war  veterans  are 
exemot  from  claima  of  creditors. 

ProtecUon  U  granted  to  persons  acting 
under  power  cd  attorney  granted  by  mem- 
bers of  ths  armed  forces. 

Certain  inatniments  are  recorded. 

civn.  aicaTS 
Absentee  registration  and  voting  is  pro- 
vided. 


cLAUta;  AssiaTajicB  m  oaxamiMo  anvims: 
sarBKnyTMO  or  paras 

Free  birth  and  death  certlficatea  for  per- 
sons called  m«o  BBlUtary  aerrice  or  for  fUlng 
claima  for  beaaMi  are  provided. 

Free  copies  of  public  records  are  avattaWa 
for  wards  of  the  Veterans'  Adminlstratton 
under  the  UnlfDrm  OoavdlBBahlp  Act. 

The  fee  for  a  certified  copy  of  the  record 
of  diacharge  papers  is  limited  to  60  cents. 

Discharge  papers,  deeds,  or  mortgagee  are 
recorded  free. 

It  Is  the  duty  of  the  SUtc  and  oouftty 
aervloe  ofllcers  to  aaalst  veterans  with  clalBBS 
i^alnst  the  United  States. 

ntTCATIOMAI.  BSMITTTS:    QUAUVlCAnON  POS  THX 

Hnmooiva  ahd  Tiuras 

Restrictions  as  to  age  limit  of  31  yeara 
may  be  waived  by  local  Ixiarda  of  public- 
school  trustees  In  favor  of  veterans. 

Special  bar  examinations  are  available  for 
qualifled  residents  aerving  in  the  armed 
forcea  outside  of  the  United  Statea. 

Sute  aid  Is  extended  to  public  schools 
offering  special  courses  to  veteraiu  under  the 
OI  bill  of  rights. 

Vetcrana  of  World  Wara  I  and  n  are  ad- 
mitted to  State  coUegea  and  institutions  of 
learning  free  of  tuition. 

■nocanoNAi.  urptauuajiiaa  roa  cwnjiaxw  or 

Aid  In  the  amount  of  1150  maximum  per 
annum  per  child  la  extended  to  children  of 
disabled  or  deceaaed  veterana  of  World  War 
I  with  free  tuition  at  Sutersupported  college 
or  university. 
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Children  of  members  of  the  armed  forces 
stationed  in  the  State  may  attend  State  edu- 
cational Instltutlona  for  the  fees  charged  to 
citizens. 

EMPLOTMXNT  PKXnaXNCIS.  PEIVnXCrS.  ETC. 

AddlttoRal  points  are  added  to  the  earned 
rating  of  a  war  veteran,  his  wife  or  widow, 
upon  an  examination  conducted  under  any 
merit  system  within  the  State. 

Leaves  of  absence  are  given  to  public  ofB- 
cers  and  employees  with  reinstatement  after 
termination  of  military  service,  preserva- 
tion of  seniority,  efficiency  ratings,  etc. 

Freference  Is  given  to  veterans  In  all  putlic 
depart menta  and  on  all  public  works  of  State 
and  county. 

Benefit  rlghta  are  preserved  under  the  Un- 
employment Compensation  Act. 

Road  construction  contracts  must  contain 
a  clause  giving  preference  In  employment  to 
veterans. 

EXEMFTIOICS     FROM     EXECtmON,     GAKNISHMENT, 

rrc. 
Money  paid  by  the  United  States  for  insur- 
ance, compensation,  or  pensions  to  executors, 
administrators,  or  heirs  of  certain  deceased 
war  veterans  Is  exempt  from  claims  against 
such  veterans. 

CUASOIANSHIF 

A  uniform  Veterans  Guardianship  Act  has 
been  enacted  with  modlflcatlons.  providing 
for  the  appointment  of  a  guardian  of  an 
incompetent  veteran  or  the  minor  child  of 
such  veteran,  to  receive  certain  benefits  in 
behalf  of  such  ward. 

HOMZS 

Confederate  veterans,  their  wives.  Widows, 
alsters.  and  daughters  may  be  admitted  to 
the  Confederate  home. 

HOSPriAL  BENEFrrs 
An  incompetent  veteran  may  be  committed 
to  a  Federal  hospital. 

PENSIONS 

Pcnalons  are  exempt  from  claims  of  cred- 
itors when  paid  to  e.iecutors.  administra- 
tors, or  heirs. 

Pensions  are  paid  to  Confederate  veterans, 
their  widows,  and  certain  colored  servants. 

RECOaDS.   RELICS,  ETC. 

Clerks  of  court  must  call  to  their  assist- 
ance the  head  oflScer  of  the  posts  of  the 
American  Legion  to  furnish  a  perfect  list 
of  persona  entitled  to  register  discharges. 

A  historical  commission  has  been  created 
to  collect,  arrange,  and  preserve  relics,  docu- 
ments, and  material  concerning  soldiers  of 
the  State  during  the  Revolutionary.  ClvU, 
and  World  War  periods. 

EELIXr  AND  REHABIUTATlON 

Banks,  trust  companies.  Insurance  com- 
panies, and  other  financial  Institutions  may 
make  loans  guaranteed  under  the  OX  bill  of 
rights. 

TAX     IXEMPnONS;      EXEMPTION     PROM     LICENSE 
FEES,  RENEWALS,  ETC. 

Athletic  contests  In  which  a  Junior  Amer- 
ican Legion  team  Is  a  participant  are  exempt 
from  admission  taxes. 

State  Income-tax  returns  are  allowed  the 
aame  exemptions  as  those  allowed  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government. 

Persons  In  the  armed  forces  of  the  United 
States  are  exempt  from  road  and  poll  taxes 
during  World  War  II  and  for  12  months 
thereafter. 

Certain  fees  paid  by  an  optometrist  are 
refunded  upon  his  entrance  Into  the  armed 
forces,  with  renewal  of  license  within  1  year 
after  discharge. 

All  pensions  payable  to  any  person  by  the 
United  States  or  any  State  thereof  are  ex- 
empt from  property  tax. 

Property  of  veterans'  organizations  Is  ex- 
empt from  taxation. 


Certain  veterana  are  exempt  from  road 
duty. 

VETEEANS'  ORGANIZATIONS 

Sale  of  artificial  popples  or  forget-me-nots 
other  than  In  a  regular  place  of  business, 
except  for  veterans'  organizations,  is  pro- 
hibited. 

The  unauthorized  wewing  or  use  of  any 
badge,  insignia,  etc.  of  certain  veterans'  or- 
ganizations Is  punishable  by  fine  and  Im- 
prisonment. 

The  unauthorized  wearing  or  use  of  Insig- 
nia is  a  misdemeanor. 

Copies  of  the  World  War  I  servict  roster 
were  furnished  to  American  Legion  posts  and 
auxiliaries. 

Much  of  the  above  legislation  has  been 
enacted  by  the  South  Carolina  legislature 
through  the  sponsorship  and  cooperation  of 
the  DAV  and  other  veteran  organizations. 

The  DAV.  which  at  the  present  time  has 
some  10  chapters  throughout  the  State, 
maintains  two  expertly  trained  full-time 
national  service  officers,  under  the  direction 
of  George  L.  Shankle.  at  the  Veterans"  Admin- 
istration regional  office.  Fort  Jackson,  S.  C, 
who  extend  all  types  of  assistance  to  veterans 
and  their  dependents,  particularly  In  the 
technical  preparation,  presentation,  and  pros- 
ecution of  their  Justifiable  claims  for  various 
types  of  governmental  benefits  to  which  they 
may  be  lawfully  entitled. 

DAV    MEMBERSHIP    ELIGIBILITT 

Formed  In  1920  and  chartered  by  the  Con- 
gress m  1932  to  render  service  to.  for.  and  by 
America's  disabled  war  veterans,  the  DAV  has 
been  generally  recognized  as  the  official  voice 
of  America's  disabled  defenders. 

According  to  Its  Congressional  Charter  of 
Incorporation— Public  Law  186.  approved 
June  17.  1932,  as  amended  by  Public  Law  6e8, 
approved  July  15, 1G42 — active  membership  in 
the  DAV  is  open  only  to  those  Americans 
whose  bodies  bear  the  scars  of  wounds  or  In- 
juries, or  the  blight  of  ailments  or  disabil- 
ities incurred  during,  or  by  reason  of,  active 
service  during  time  of  war  in  the  armed 
forces  of  the  United  States,  or  of  some  coun- 
try allied  with  It. 

More  and  more  wounded  and  disabled  vet- 
erans of  World  War  II  are  becoming  active 
members  of  the  DAV. 

EUglbles  may  become  life  members  upon 
payment  of  a  fee  of  $100  ($50  if  born  before 
Jan.  1,  1902)  In  cash,  or  by  a  down-payment 
of  $5,  or  more,  plus  such  Installments  as 
will  complete  payment  of  the  full  fee  by  the 
end  of  the  second  succeeding  fiscal  year  (end- 
ing on  June  30),  after  which,  if  not  fully 
paid,  a  carrying  charge  of  15  per  year  would 
accrue.  A  growing  percentage  are  becoming 
life  members.  Annual  membership  is  avail- 
able at  $5. 

DAV  NATIONAL  HEADQL'AKTERS 

Located  at  1423  East  McMillan  Street,  Cin- 
cinnati 6,  Ohio,  the  national  headquarters  of 
the  DAV  takes  care  of  all  administrative 
matters  and  records,  and  publishes  the  DAV 
semimonthly  newspaper,  containing  Infor- 
mation of  Interest  and  of  value  to  disabled 
veterans  and  their  dependents. 

The  present  national  commander  of  the 
DAV  is  John  L.  Golob,  of  Hibbliig,  Minn.,  a 
severely  wounded  World  War  I  veteran,  who 
has  had  a  broad  background  of  experience 
In  various  local,  State,  and  national  DAV 
activities  which  qualify  him  to  lead  such 
an  organization. 

Its  national  adjutant,  Vivian  D.  Corbly,  has 
been  secretary-treasurer  (business  man- 
ager) of  the  organization,  and  editor  of  Its 
newspaper  since  1925.  Capt.  Cicero  F.  Hogan 
Is  his  able  assistant. 

NATIONAL  SERVICE  SET-UP 

The  national  service  headquarters  of  the 
DAV  Is  now  located  In  a  beautiful  building 
at  1701  Eighteenth  Street  NW.,  Washington 


9,  D.  C,  which  was  acquired  by  the  organiza- 
tion in  1945. 

In  this  Washington  office  are  located  the 
department  for  claims,  headed  by  William  E. 
Tate,  a  former  South  Carolinian;  the  depart- 
ment on  leglslr.tlon,  headed  by  Francis  Sulli- 
van; and  the  department  of  public  relations 
and  employment,  headed  by  my  long-time 
good  friend.  Millard  W.  Rice.  In,  addition 
to  these  service  departments.  It  bias  as  Its 
office  manager  John  E.  Felghner,  assistant 
national  adjuunt.  AH  of  these  various  de- 
partments are  staffed  by  trained  experts,  all 
of  whom  are  themselves  war  wounded  or  dis- 
abled veterans. 

These  DAV  national  officers  know  all  about 
the  technical  complications  that  disabled 
veterans  must  overcome  factually  to  prove 
the  service  connections  of  their  disabilities 
to  the  satisfaction  of  rating  agencies  of  the 
Veterans'  Administration,  under  the  limita- 
tions and  restrictions  of  existing  law. 

Understanding  such  vexatious  problems 
by  personal  experience,  DAV  national  service 
officers  are  naturally  more  sympathetic  than 
are  nondlsabled  veterans  or  civilians  and  are, 
therefore,  generally  more  effective  In  help- 
ing disabled  claimants  to  comply  with  tech- 
nical requirements  to  prove  legal  entitlement 
to  benefits  to  which  they  may  be  lawfully 
and  equitably  entitled. 

EMPLOYMENT  PROGRAM 

The  DAV  has  adopted,  on  a  Nation-wide 
basis,  a  man-Job-matching-method  program 
to  provide  suitable,  useful,  gainful  employ- 
ment for  all  disabled  veterans.  Less  than 
7  percent  of  the  Nation's  2,200,000  compen- 
sated war-disabled  veterans  are  totally  un- 
employable. The  remaining  93  percent  are 
less  than  totally  disabled  and  must,  there- 
fore, supplement  their  Inadequate  compen- 
sation payments  with  Income  from  employ- 
ment. 

This  scientific  approach  to  a  most  distres- 
sing problem  has  produced  some  worth-while 
results  thus  far.  The  handicapped  veteran's 
remaining  abilities  have  been  matched  with 
the  requirements  of  the  Job,  rather  than 
stressing  his  disabilities.  It  has  been 
demonstrated  by  the  employment  record  of 
such  disabled  veterans  that  they  have  a  low 
absentee  record,  a  low  turn-over  record,  a  low 
accident  record,  and  a  higher  efficiency  and 
production  record.  It  has  thus  been  proven 
that  to  hire  disabled  veterans  Is  Just  plal^, 
gocd  business,  bringing  beneflta  directly  to 
them,  their  dependents,  their  communities, 
their  employers  and  taxpayers  generally. 

AN    INVESTMENT   IN    PATRIOTISM 

It  Is  definitely  In  the  Interest  of  all  Ameri- 
cans that  the  fight  for  Justice  be  made  for 
those  who  have  sacrificed  their  youth  and  a 
part  of  their  bodies  or  their  health  In  our 
country's  most  hazardous  occupation— Its 
military  and  naval  services  during  time  of 
war. 

The  faith  must  be  kept  with  those  who 
have  made  such  sacrifices  in  the  past,  aa 
well  as  with  those  who  are.  or  have  been, 
dependent  upon  these  heroes,  so  that  other 
young  men  who.  In  the  future,  may  be  called 
upon  to  make  similar  sacrifices,  will  have  the 
assurance,  on  the  basis  of  past  performance, 
that  if  they,  too,  should  also  be  so  unfortu- 
nate they  will  not  be  permitted  to  become 
mere  forgotten  heroes. 

The  determination  of  the  DAV  to  see  to 
It  that  America's  disabled  veterans  are 
adequately  provided  for  should  be  gener- 
ously supported,  as  a  public  Investment  In 
the  future  patriotism  of  our  youth,  and  as 
practical  patriotism  which  brings  huge  hu- 
manitarian and  financial  dividends  to  every 
community,  to  every  SUte.  and  to  our  coun- 
try. 

This  outstanding  record  of  service  by  the 
DAV  makes  me  very  proud  to  be  one  of  Its 
members.  I  am  sure  Its  accomplUhmenta 
merit  the  consideration  and  support  of  the 
"entire  country. 
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Thuisday.  April  29.  194i 

Mr.  PRICi:  or  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leaveTto  extend  my  remarks  In 
the  RicoBD.  I  include  the  following  edi- 
loriaJ  from  \  he  Washi^ton  Daily  News 
of  April  29.  :  948 : 
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KZTEN6ION  OF  REMARKS 
or 
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or  irrw  roax 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RSPRBSSNTATTVIS 

Thursday.  April  29.  1948 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  Insert  In  the  Record  a  plan  for 
aboll.shing  segregation  In  this  capital  of 
world  democracy.  It  is  entirely  possible. 
It  has  won  tremendous  and  unanimous 
approval  throughout  the  Nation  In  the 
Negro  press,  especially  all  editions  oT  the 
Courier. 

It  was  Just  openly  brought  forward  by 
Mr.  Von  Blaine  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Drew 
Pearson,  which  I  am  now  inserting  In 
full. 

I  ask  the  considered,  intelligent,  and 
sincere  support  of  the  Eightieth  Congress 
and  all  American  people. 

The  letter  Is  as  follows: 

Mr.  Darw  Psaasow. 

Washington,  D  C. 

DiAM  Ma.  PCAssoN :  I  am  a  Negro  business- 
man and  an  avid  follower  of  your  newspaper 
column  and  radio  broadcast.  During  your 
last  few  Sunday  broadeaata  you  have  an- 
nounced a  number  of  attactlve  prizes  for 
the  best  letter  on  how  to  make  democracy 
work.  Tou  seem  sincere  and  much  In  ear- 
nest when  you  make  an  appeal  to  American 
people  for  principles  that  are  humanitarian, 
and  m  your  sincerity  you  have  Impressed  m* 
and  a  great  majority  of  the  American  people 
and  surely  the  greatest  majority  of  Negroea 
who  comprise  no  little  segment  of  the  Ameri- 
can population. 

My  contact  with  a  great  majority  of  self- 
raapactlng  and  rlght-thlnklng  Negroes  Is  ot 
no  little  means,  and.  having  discussed  you 
with  other  Americans  who  bold  the  public 
car,  I  have  ccme  to  the  conclusion  that  for 
the  sake  of  bum:nlty  and  man's  talth  and 
bellaf  In  Ood;  for  the  sake  of  life,  liberty,  and 
tb*  pursuit  of  happiness,  ycu  could  go  down 
In  history  In  the  minds  of  peoples  the  world 
over  If  you  would  put  as  much  Interest  and 
enthusiasm  and  work  In  bringing  about  a 
solution  to  the  clvll-rlghts  problem  here  In 
Anverlca  by  advocating  and  sponsoring  tb* 
plan  that  I  shall  propose  to  you. 

First  of  all.  Mr.  Pearson,  you  and  I  must 
agree  as  practically  all  other  Americans  do, 
that  America's  No.  1  domestic  problem  Is  clvU 
rights  and  the  Negro.  President  Truman 
has  rightly  and  forcibly  taken  a  stand,  leav- 
ing no  doubt  as  to  where  he  stands  on  this 
Issue.  He  has  carved  his  niche  In  the  hearts 
of  freedom-loving  peoples  by  his  devoted  and 
slncMW  dealT*  to  see  the  elimination  of  man's 
Inhumanity  to  man  here  In  America,  along 
with  Abraham  Lincoln. 

The  greatest  cause  for  the  misunderstand- 
ing between  the  races  is  segregation  Itself. 
Ijeglsiatlon  as  a  remedy.  Is  only  a  step  toward 
the  solution  of  the  problem.  The  final  and 
telling  step  will  hav*  to  come  from  within 
the  hearts  of  men  themselves  and  that  can 
only  come  by  patience  and  tolerance.  Thla 
cannot  be  accomplished  overnight  as  we  all 
know,  but  can  only  be  accomplished  by  a 
serlaa  of  st*pa  In  the  right  direction.  Get- 
ting th*  races  adjusted  to  one  another  Is 
slmlliar  to  one's  first  airplane  ride.  There 
is  first  a  fear  and  reluctancy  until  on*  is 
comfortably  seated  and  in  the  air.  Once  be 
lands  safely,  his  fears  are  somewhat  dissi- 
pated. After  several  air  tripe,  he  feels  much 
more  secure  because  he  has  been  exposed  to 
what  he  thought  was  a  harrowing  experience. 


I  sometimes  wonder  if  the  white  people 
who  instinctively  fight  the  IssTje  of  cmi 
rlgbta  and  p»cigi*aa  of  the  Negro  really  have 
aver  giv«n  thought  as  to  what  a  Negro,  living 
in  wbat  we  call  a  democracy,  lias  to  be  ex- 
posed to.  I  would  like  to  tak*  you  on  a 
trip  with  roe  by  car  from  Washington  D  C. 
through  Chlci^o  to  California  and  let  you 
see  and  expariOM*  with  me  the  Inconvenience 
of  a  Negro  traveling  In  this  so-called  free  acd 
damccratic  land.  On  the  first  leg  of  the  Uip. 
we  would  have  to  travel  from  here  to  Chlcatfa 
before  we  could  sit  down  and  eat  a  comptct* 
and  decent  meal,  and  If  «e  became  tired  and 
wanted  to  sleep,  we  ccuid  not  find  acccromo- 
datlons  anywhere  until  we  rer.cbed  Chicago. 
Just  «— *g*«>*  traveling  a  distance  ot  2.6C0 
miles  and  baing  able  to  stop  only  three  places 
and    receive   tialf -suitable    accommodations. 

The  ctvll-rlghta  issue  is  Bometh:ne  that 
everyone  talks  about  but  few  do  aryihlrg 
about.  As  aforesaid.  I  have  tulked  with  a 
large  nmnber  of  alert  Negroes  befcre  writing 
you  this  letter  and  there  were  dlflerfuces  cf 
opinion  as  to  whethei  ycu  would  give  It  the 
same  sincere  and  etirncst  attention  as  you 
did  the  Friendship  Train  and  Letters  to  Italy 
Campaign.  Here  Is  my  plan  submUted  to 
you  and  which  will  be  released  to  the  preas 
throughout  the  country. 

ance  Washington.  D.  C  .  Is  the  Nation's 
d^Mtsl  and  It  Is  supposed  to  be  the  ca-pltal 
of  world  democracy,  let  us  begin  here  with  a 
plan  to  Inspire  volitional  support  and  active 
participation  In  making  democracy  work  and 
live,  by  declaring  a  6-montb  moratorium  on 
segregation  In  all  public  places  such  as 
churches,  hotels,  restauranU,  theaters,  pub- 
lic parks,  and  other  places  of  a  public  na- 
ture, where  the  general  public  may  go  un- 
restricted. An  appeal  to  the  proprietors,  op- 
erators, and  sapenrlaors  of  such  places,  to  lift 
the  barrier  of  aagragatlon  for  that  period  of 
time,  by  you  and  other  leading  and  outspo- 
ken exponents  of  human  rights,  would,  in  my 
estimation,  bring  forth  warm  and  earnest 
volitional  support  of  such  a  program.  At 
the  same  time  It  would  act  as  a  barometer 
and  as  a  sieve  to  bring  out  the  shortcomings 
and.  also,  the  loopholes  that  wculd  give 
tlioa*.  who  sincerely  ar*  working  for  democ- 
racy, a  basic  understanding  and  fcundatlon 
upon  which  to  build  a  true  fellowship  be- 
tween the  races.  I  purposely  omitted  su'h 
Institutions  as  schools,  bureaus,  and  the  like. 
because  of  the  complicated  natu-e  of  their 
structure.  If  the  Government  buildings,  au- 
ditoriums, public  vehicles,  and  ball  parks 
can  be  utilized  by  members  cf  both  races 
without  friction,  this  plan  should  Ise  also 
feasible. 

Tlie  American  populace,  which  ccmprlses 
all  races,  creeds,  and  colors  may  also  be  lik- 
ened unto  the  human  body.  Each  segment 
is  an  Important  part  of  that  body  with  spe- 
cial functions  to  perform.  To  neglect  on* 
segment  or  organ  of  the  body  Is  to  retard  the 
over-all  growth  and  progress  of  the  body  as 
a  whole.  For  a  clean,  healthy,  and  vipo.oua 
body,  all  parts  must  work  In  unison  and  also 
perform  their  particular  functions  without 
rastralnt. 

Here  are  a  few  of  the  paradoxes  of  segrega- 
tion. At  the  Dnlon  Station,  here  In  Wash- 
ington, Negroes  may  be  aeated  and  served  at 
any  table,  whether  the  table  opposite  them 
Is  occupied  by  white  persons  from  Alabama, 
MlaitSBlppi.  or  Illlnola.  Leaving  the  Union 
SUtloo.  a  Hegro  has  to  travel  10  or  15  blocks 
before  he  can  be  served  again.  Washington 
has  bad  three  Negro  Judges;  all  have  mad* 
enviable  records  and  the  present  Negro  Judfi^ 
adjudicates  whether  the  principals  be  whit* 
or  colored.  The  majority  of  Government 
cafet«rlas  make  no  discrimination  In  th« 
service  of  their  employees.  In  the  majority 
of  cases  It  Is  the  will  of  tii*  Cabinet  offlcei 
who  heads  that  department.  Negroes  are  not 
allowed  to  drive  buase*  and  streetcars  here  In 
the   District   but   ar*   not   resuained    from 
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sitting  in  any  section.  Yet  and  stUl.  I  can- 
not see  the  difference  between  the  Negro  taxi 
driver  driving  white  passengers  and  a  Negro 
bus  driver  driving  white  and  colored  pas- 
sengers. BrltUh  subjects  of  darker  hue  are 
accorded  every  protection  by  our  Government, 
out  of  courtesy  to  Great  Britain  as  long  as 
they  have  a  passport,  but  American  NegroeS. 
whose  brlthplace  Is  their  passport  are  re- 
jected and  restrained  Just  as  vigorously.  In 
a  recent  controversy,  relative  to  the  Integra- 
tion of  Negroes  In  the  white  fire  companies 
here,  some  very  vitriolic  remarks  were  made 
by  some  fire  officials  In  opposition  thereto. 
However,  during  a  fire,  when  a  Negro  and 
white  company  respond,  they  both  help  to 
put  cut  the  fire.  Fire  and  the  resulting 
ravishes  thereof  know  no  color.  I  fall  to  see 
the  difference  In  Integration  In  the  fire  de- 
partment and  In  the  police  department,  the 
latter  of  which  has  functioned  smoothly 
along  this  line. 

If  this  plan  should  succeed  In  Washington, 
It  would  set  a  glowing  example  to  the  Nation 
at  large  and  the  world,  of  the  will  to  do  and 
conquer  the  unconscious  prejudices  of  man  s 
intolerance.  It  can  then  be  submitted  to 
various  other  sections  of  the  country,  be- 
cause surely  the  eyes  of  the  Nation  and  the 
world  will  be  focussed  on  Washington  for 
that  period  of  time. 

I  would  deeply  appreciate  hearing  from  you 
on  this  plan.        ' 

With  consideration  of  my  great  respect  for 
you.  I  remain. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Llotd  von  Blainx. 

Washington,  D.  C. 


As  Christ  is  the  head  of  the  church,  so 
mother  Is  the  head  and  center  nerve  of  the 
family.  As  Christ  unites  Into  one  all  be- 
lievers. BO  mother  unites  her  husband  and 
children  into  a  perfect  bond  of  love  and 
union  around  the  family  hearth. 

As  Christ  Is  always  ready  with  outstretched 
arms  to  succor  all  who  would  come  unto 
Him,  so  mother  loves,  believes,  prays,  and 
Is  always  ready  to  embrace  to  her  bosom 
her  children,  regardless  of  time,  sin.  or  cir- 
cumstance. 

Mothers  love  Is  as  high  as  the  heavens, 
as  wide  as  the  hemispheres,  as  deep  as  the 
ocean,  and  as  round,  complete,  and  beau- 
tiful as  the  sun. 

If  I  could  talk  for  a  thousand  years  I 
would  utterly  faU  to  exhaust  the  height, 
length,  'jreadth.  and  depth  of  the  love  of 
the  most  precious  name  on  earth — my 
mother. 


Mother 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  E.  E.  COX 

or  GEORGIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  29.  1948 

Mr.  COX.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Appendix 
of  the  Record,  I  include  a  beautiful  trib- 
ute to  mother  made  by  Mr.  Victor  W. 
Wheeler,  of  Charlotte.  N.  C: 

UOTHES 

America  pauses  today  to  pay  honor  and 
homage  to  mother.  In  every  mansion  and 
humble  cottage  human  hearts  beat  faster 
as  m  every  breast  there  wells  up  the  most 
noble  and  holy  thoughts  of  mother. 

Like  the  love  of  God.  of  which  she  Is  the 
embodiment,  mother  cannot  be  fully  com- 
prehended for  the  length,  breadth,  height, 
and  depth  of  her  love  for  her  children. 

It  seems  almost  Improper  and  undigni- 
fied to  honor  mother  with  fiowery  words  of 
adulation,  for  she  Is  like  a  great  cathedral 
which,  when  one  enters,  fills  the  soul  with 
everything  that  satisfies  .-ind  sanctifies.  In 
her  presence  we  receive  her  benediction  and. 
under  her  columned  arches,  are  sheltered 
as  by  the  feathered  wings  of  our  Heavenly 

Father. 

We  stand  In  reverent  silence  before  her 
as  our  hearts  are  made  purer  and  our 
thoughts  loftier.  Her  voice  Is  sweeter,  far, 
than  the  echoed  melody  of  the  organ  pipes. 

Mother  Is  love — as  God  Is  love.  She  Is 
the  center  and  circumference  of  the  uni- 
verse, the  balance  wheel  of  man,  the  com- 
fort and  Joy  of  her  children,  the  purifying 
and  sustaining  Influence  of  all  human  life. 

Mother  is  synonymous  with  love  as  light 
is  with  life.  To  try  to  live  without  mother 
would  be  as  Impossible  as  to  try  to  live 
without  cxygeii. 


The  Late  President  Manuel  A.  Roxat 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

OF   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  April  29,  1948 

.Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  it 
must  to  all  men.  death  came  altogether 
too  soon  to  President  Manuel  A.  Roxas 
of  the  Philippines.  It  came  with  a  stag- 
gering suddenness  at  a  critical  time  in 
the  national  life  of  the  world's  newest 
Republic  and  it  removed  from  the  scene 
one  of  the  best  and  sincerest  friends  of 
the  United  States  in  any  foreign  capital— 
a  dynamic  practicing  friend  of  democ- 
r:icy  everywhere. 

There  are  many  in  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  who  knew  President  Roxas 
personally.  There  are  few  students  of 
public  affairs  either  in  Congress,  or  out- 
side this  body,  who  were  not  familiar 
with  his  accomplishments  in  the  field  of 
government,  and  his  capacity  for  lead- 
ership. 

Manuel  Roxas  laid  down  his  very  life 
on  the  altar  of  democracy.  He  died  in 
the  service  of  mankind.  His  last  words, 
expressed  but  a  few  hours  before  he  was 
taken  from  this  world,  were  in  conse- 
cration of  his  efforts  and  those  of  his 
countrymen  to  the  fundamental  concept 
of  freedom,  a  pledge  of  undying  friend- 
ship to  the  United  States  of  America. 

Into  the  hearts  and  minds  of  those  who 
heard  him  in  what  proved  to  be  his  vale- 
dictory at  Clark  Field,  he  carved  with  his 
words  this  everlasting  memorial  and 
pledge: 

If  war  should  come.  I  am  certain  of  one 
thing— America  and  the  Philippines  will  be 
found  on  the  same  side.  The  freedom-loving 
peoples  of  the  world  do  not  want  war.  but  will 
be  forced  to  take  a  stand  and  fight  when  they 
must  do  so  to  preserve  their  liberty. 

That  was  not  mere  rhetoric.  President 
Roxas'  career  had  already  established  the 
genuineness  of  his  expression.  Few  lead- 
ers In  the  last  war  had  their  perform- 
ances subjected  to  more  searching  ex- 
amination than  were  his.  In  the  welter 
of  the  fight  to  save  mankind  from  en- 
slavement under  forces  which  he.  and 
we,  detest,  he  braved  the  certainty  of 
misunderstanding  of  motives,  kept  his 


eyes  fixed  on  the  goal,  and  when  he  had 
fought  the  good  fight  and  won.  he  invited 
scrutiny  of  his  record.  The  people  of 
the  Philippines  who  had  shared  his  fight 
gave  their  answer  when  they  elected  him 
to  be  their  President. 

Manuel  Roxas  carried  the  scars  of 
warfare  in  a  gravely  ill  body,  but  none 
but  his  Immediate  confidants  in  govern- 
ment knew  the  extent  of  his  illness.  He 
fought  the  problems  of  peace  as  he  had 
fought  those  of  armed  conflict.  He  went 
down  fighting,  as  he  knew  he  would,  and  - 
he  stands  today  as  much  a  martyr  to  his 
cause  and  his  country  as  any  man  in  the 
history  of  the  Philippines. 

There  are  valuable  lessons  to  be  drawn 
from  his  death  as  there  are  to  be  drawn 
from  his  life.  It  is  hard  for  surviving 
humanity  to  find  consolation  in  the 
death  of  a  loved  one.  but  it  has  been 
truly  said  that  "greater  love  hath  no 
man  than  that  he  lay  down  his  life  for 
his  fellow  men." 

Manuel  Roxas  is  dead.  But  the  spirit 
of  Manuel  Roxas  will  live  on,  to  keep 
fresh  in  the  hearts  of  his  countrymen 
the  principles  of  sacrifice  to  the  ideal 
that  is  the  dignity  of  mankind,  the 
preservation  of  the  'reedoms  with  which 
every  man  is  endowed  when  born. 

It  is  fortunate  that  the  reins  of  gov- 
ernment have  passed  into  the  hands  of 
another  liberty-loving  Filipino,  a  man 
who,  like  Roxas,  considered  that  life 
without  liberty  is  in  fact  life  not  worth 
living.  He  is  Elpidio  Quirino.  who  wa* 
Vice  President  and  Secretary  of  Foreign . 
Affairs  in  the  Roxas  government.  Like 
the  deceased  President.  Quirino  is  a 
sterling  and  a  proven  patriot,  an  honest, 
sincere  friend  of  the  United  States.  He 
was  schooled  in  F>eace  and  in  war,  and 
by  association,  in  the  fundamentals  of 
government  and  democracy  which  ele- 
vated Manuel  Roxas  to  the  highest  office 
within  the  gift  of  his  people,  and  is  a 
fitting  successor  to  the  Presidency. 

Like  Roxas.  Quirino  is  well  known  to 
many  Members  of  this  body.  He  gained 
first-hand  acquaintance  by  his  most  re- 
cent visit  to  the  United  States  only  a 
year  ago. 

The  world  has  embraced  the  Philip- 
pines into  the  family  of  nations — an,d 
with  mutual  benefits.  The  United 
States  bows  in  grief  at  the  death  of 
Manuel  Roxas.  We  realize  that  the  bur- 
dens that  have  fallen  upon  Elpidio  Qui- 
rino at  this  time  In  the  life  of  his  nation 
are  exceedingly  heavy.  We  pray  for  him 
and  for  the  Divine  guidance  necessary 
to  carry  on  the  work  of  his  beloved 
predecessor. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  proud  of  the  fact 
that  I  have  been  privileged  to  know  the 
late  President  Manuel  A.  Roxas  and  to 
be  numbered  among  his  friends. 

I  first  came  in  contact  with  Manuel 
Roxas  in  1933  when  as  a  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Insular  Affairs,  I  sought  to 
acquaint  myself  with  the  views  of  the 
people  of  the  Philippines  with  regard  to 
the  pending  question  of  independence. 
I  was  privileged  to  address  the  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  Philippine  Leg- 
islature at  that  time  when  Manuel  Roxas 
was  the  distinguished  speaker  and  guid- 
ing spirit  of  the  assembly.    It  was  while 
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holding  that  ofty  office  that  I  was  hon- 
ored as  the  fue*?t  of  the  speaker  at  a 
luncheon  wh  ch  followed  my  impromptu 
remarks  be(o  "e  the  legislature. 

It  was  at  t  lis  gathering  of  some  of  the 
foremost  soi  s  of  the  Philippine  Lslands 
accorded  the  privilege  of 
dlo  Quirino,  who  now  ac- 
Presidency.  The  friendship 
and  underst  mding  which  grew  up  be- 
tween the  lat  e  and  beloved  Manuel  Roxas 
Quirino  and  myself  dates 
back  to  tha  meeting  and  I  hope  con- 
tinues to  th<  end  of  our  days. 

I  shall  priy  for  the  well-earned  and 
peaceful  rcfo.'e  of  the  soul  of  my  late 
and  beloved  friend.  Manuel  Roxas,  and 
I  shall  alwaji  s  remember  my  equally  good 
friend  his  uccessor.  President  Elpldlo 
Quirino.  as  ]  plead  for  strength,  courage. 
and  enlight  nment  before  the  throne  of 
Him  from  \fhom  come  all  good  things. 


that  I  was 
meeting  EIp 
eedes  to  the 


later 
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The  Inte 
evening   at 


High-Scbool  doir  of 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  RENNETH  B.  ICEATING 

OF  i«r»r  Tout 

IN  THE  h6uSE  of  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thwrsdav.  April  29.  1948 

Mr.  KEAFINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  to  the 
Nation's  Ca  Jltal.  with  spring,  come  thou- 
sands of  our  yoimg  people  from  sdl  over 
this  great  country.  They  carry  home 
with  them  unforgettable  memories  of 
their  visit  io  the  seat  of  their  Govern- 
ment. 

Today  w ;  welcome  to  Washington  a 
fine  group  c  f  young  men  and  women,  who 
come  here,  not  so  much  to  be  ministered 
unto  as  to  i  nlnJster.  They  have  brought 
with  them  their  rich,  melodious  voices. 
They  are  the  inter-high-school  choir 
from  that  :ity.  perhaps  unequaled.  cer- 
tainly imsiirpasscd  in  cultural  attain- 
ments, as  »  ell  as  in  many  other  respects, 
not  the  lea  st  of  which  is  the  civic  pride 
of  the  citisens.  the  city  of  Rochester. 


-high-school  choir  sang  last 
the  annual   dinner   of  the 


American  Chamber  of  Commerce,  yes- 
taftdfty  noo  \  at  the  Washington  Rotary 
Clvh.  and  j  esterday  afternoon  at  Walter 
Reed  Hospi  lal.  where  their  reception  was 
•o  icnerous  that  they  were  nearly  re- 
quired to  n  ake  their  exit  by  force.  This 
cvwilng  thi  >y  will  appear  on  a  broadcast 
with  the  U  [litcd  States  Army  Air  Forces 
Band. 

Tomorrow  morning.  Friday,  at  10:15 
o'clock,  on  the  front  steps  of  the  Capitol 
they  will  tiake  their  last  appearance  In 
Wariilngton. 

To  all  mr  distinguished  colleagues  and 
the  membe  rs  of  their  staffs  who  can  spare 
tb«  time  f  -om  their  ardxious  duties,  the 
moat  cord  al  invitation  is  extended  to 
takp  adva  itage  of  this  unusual  treat. 
You  will  til  id  that  in  music  also  the  well- 
known  ma:  dm  Is  exemplified,  'Rochester 
made  raeaos  quality.** 


Speech  of  Archibald  SteveBS  Alexander  ai 
Dcaocratic  State  Conveatioa 


EXTENSION  OP  REI^LARKS 
or  _ 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  HART 

or  NXW   JEBSXT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  29,  1948 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks.  I  include  herewith 
the  speech  delivered  by  Mr.  Archibald 
Stevens  Alexander  at  the  New  Jersey 
State  Democratic  Convention  in  Trenton 
on  April  27  upon  his  election  as  tempo- 
rary chairman  of  the  convention.  Mr. 
Alexander  is  the  Democratic  candidate 
for  the  United  States  Senate.  His  speech 
follows: 

Plrst.  let  ma  thank  you  for  tt\t  honor  you 
paid  me  In  electing  me  m  temporary  chair- 
man of  this  Democratic  State  convention. 
and  let  me  thank  the  party  for  the  honor 
of  belr\g  lU  candidate  for  the  United  State* 
Senate.  I  am  deeply  senalbit  of  my  obli- 
gation to  the  people  of  New  Jersey  as  a  rep- 
reaentatlTC  of  one  of  the  two  major  political 
partirs. 

We  are  met  here  tc  fulflU  ^n  Important 
part  of  the  success  of  democratic  govern- 
ment as  developed  tn  this  country.  Our 
peopl*  choose  ttielr  representatives  at  stated 
tutervais  on  the  basis  of  tliree  things:  tha 
records  of  the  parties,  the  Individuals  whom 
the  parties  have  nominated,  and  the  plat- 
forms on  which  they  are  running.  The  rec- 
ords are  made  and  the  candidates  are  choaen. 
It  remains  for  lis  to  state  the  things  for 
which  our  party  stands  In  this  critical  year, 
nrat.  a  word  as  to  our  general  position. 
In  domestic  affairs  we  are  neither  the  party 
of  reaction  and  Inertia  nor  the  party  of 
radical,  sudden  change  of  the  kind  famlll&r 
in  the  world's  recent  history.  We  believe  In 
our  American  way  of  life.  In  an  economy  of 
free  enterprise  and  competition.  In  the  oppor- 
tunity of  the  Individual  to  make  his  own  life 
and  his  own  way.  without  dictation  by  the 
Government.  On  the  other  hand,  we  also 
believe  that  every  citizen  Is  entitled  to  his 
Government's  protection  against  exploitation 
and  against  the  hazards  of  old  age.  ill  health, 
and  unemployment. 

Our  general  position  in  foreign  aflaln  is 
also  easy  to  define  The  voice  of  Woodrow 
WUaon  still  warns  us  against  isolating  our- 
■•iTea  from  the  rest  of  the  world,  even  If 
that  were  possible;  but  we  also  reject  the 
notion  that  the  simple  solution  to  the 
world's  and  our  own  problems  is  to  turn  the 
other  cheek  to  Russia. 

Our  party,  then,  stands  for  an  approach 
to  our  national  problems,  domestic  and  for- 
eign, which  Is  basically  different  from  either 
Xb»  Republican  approach  or  the  radicals. 

What  specific  p>ollcles  and  measures  do  we 
btUevr  In?  The  resolutions  committee  will 
vadoubtedly  cover  them  fully.  But  there 
ar«  •otne  matters  about  which  I  feel  strongly 
•nd  which  I  should  like  to  mention. 
As  to  foreign  affairs: 

1.  The  United  States  must  continue  effec- 
tive aid.  as  begun  under  the  Marshall  plan, 
to  other  free  and  friendly  countries.  This 
should  be  done  without  waste  and  on  a  self- 
help  basis,  to  enable  the  recipient  countries 
to  take  care  of  themselves  as  soon  as  po«- 
alble. 

a.  Our  tariff  policy  must  be  geared  to  the 
liarshtU  plan  and  to  the  United  Nations. 
This  country  must  have  foreign  trade.  There 
la  a  strong  humanitarian  reason  for  this; 
and  also  you  will  find  that  many  of  our  bust- 
neaa  concerns  are  dependent  on  a  relatively 
11   volume  of   foreign  trade   for  a  high 


percentage  of  the  net  earnings  which  enable 
them  to  stay  in  business. 

With  the  present  impoverishment  of  most 
of  the  rest  of  the  world.  It  will  be  Impossible 
for  us  to  have  foreign  trade  unless  we  either 
give  away  our  producU  or  buy  foreign  prod- 
ucu.  I  should  not  want  to  see  the  American 
taxpayer  saddled  forever  with  the  burden  of 
buying  American  products  to  be  given  away 
to  foreign  countries.  The  sound  alternative 
Is  to  encourage  other  countries  to  get  back 
on  their  feet,  by  buying  their  exporU. 

To  make  U  possible  for  us  to  Import  raw 
materials  or  finished  products  from  abroad, 
we  must  avoid  high  tariffs  American  con- 
sumers will  benefit  from  this  policy,  as  the 
tariff  paid  of  course.  Increases  the  price  at 
which  the  product  Is  sold  in  thU  country. 
But  at  the  same  time  we  must  be  sure 
that  competition  from  foreign  products  does 
not  endanger  any  sound  American  Industry 
which  Is  essential  for  defense  and  does  not 
cause  permanent  unemployment. 

I  therefore,  favor  progreealve  reduction  of 
trade  barriers  by  the  United  SUtes  in  ac- 
cordance with  a  long-term  plan  looking  to 
conaervatlon  of  our  own  resources  like  pe- 
troleum products  and  other  mUierals.  This 
should  be  accomplished  by  trade  treaties 
with  other  countries  containing  adequnt« 
escape  clauses  and  so  far  as  poestble  negoti- 
ated within   the  framework  of   the   United 

Nations.  „   .     ^    m 

8  We  must  strengthen  the  United  Na- 
tions to  Rive  it  the  power  to  maintain  peace 
in  the  world.  Until  It  can  do  so.  we  must 
make  ab«)lutely  sure  that  we  can  defend 
ourselves. 

Congress,  In  consultation  with  the  execu- 
tive branch  of  the  Government,  fihould  ai:ree 
on  amendments  to  be  propo-ed  to  the  United 
Nations  Charter.    These  should  provide  for 

(a)  the  curtaUment  or  abolition  of  the  veto, 
now  the  exclusive  right  of  a  few  large  powers. 

(b)  the  establtehment  of  a  world  security 
force,  so  th.it  the  International  law  may  b« 
enforced  between  nations  very  much  ns  our 
laws  aro  enforced  between  Individual  Ameri- 
can citizens,  (c)  the  drawing  up  of  an  ade- 
quate body  of  world  law  for  acceptance.  If  It 
defires.  by  each  country  which  wishes  to  tee 
world  civilisation  preserved  and  Improved, 
and  (d)  the  adoption  of  means  to  prevent 
Indirect,  subversive  aggression  like  the  recent 
Communist  coup  In  Czechoalovakla.  Power 
to  do  this  might,  for  InsUnce.  be  found  In  a 
provision  permitting  the  United  Nations, 
when  It  believes  there  has  been  Interference 
from  outside  a  country,  to  call  and  supervise 
an  election  In  that  country— so  that  now  in 
Czechoslovakia,  for  example.  Instead  of  a 
one-party  election  of  the  Russian  model,  a 
free  election  would  be  held  to  determine  what 
form  of  government  the  Czechs  and  Slovaks 
really  wish. 

4.  In  the  meantime,  we  should  do  well  to 
remember  the  cruel  methods  used,  first  In 
Poland  and  moat  recently  in  Crechtislovukia. 
both  brought  back  to  life  after  World  War  I 
by  President  Wilson.  We  gave  them  democ- 
racy and  free  elections;  the  commissars  took 
them  away.  I  sincerely  hope  we  shall  live  to 
see  the  rebirth  of  their  liberties.  We  our- 
selves, cannot  take  the  terrible  risk  ^hat  the 
Iron  curtain  with  the  words  "made  In  Russia" 
will  also  ring  down  on  us.  We  must  nnve  an 
Integrated  selective  service  and  universal 
military  training  program.  Only  thofe  with 
ulterior  motives  should  criticize  America  If 
she  learns  the  lesson  history  baa  twice  taught 
in  30  years  and  If  she  refuses  to  meke  the  c!d 
mistake  of  appeasement.  Knowing  how  to 
defend  yourself  does  not  make  you  a  bully. 

5.  We  must  promptly  help  to  find  perma- 
nent homes  throughout  the  free  world  for 
the  displaced  persons  who  are  stUl  stranded 
In  old  Nazi  concentration  camps  In  Europe. 
Bo  far  the  preeent  Republican  Congress  hes 
not  tern  fit  to  provide  the  laws  required  for 
this  purpose.  The  United  States  must  do 
Its  share  and  persuade  others  to  do  theirs. 
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No  one  who  saw  what  those  people  suffered 
can  forget,  or  fall  to  try  to  right  the  wrong. 
And  we  must  continue  to  seek  justice  for 
the  Jewish  people.    The  United  Nations,  at 
our  urging,  agreed  to  the  partition  of  Pales- 
tine and  the  recognition  of  the  Jewish  na- 
tional homeland.    Thereupon,  the  Arab  na- 
tions, though  members  of  the  United  Nations 
and   subscribers   to   its   charter,   refused   to 
obey   its  decision.     As  soon  as  possible  we 
should  proceed,  through  the  United  Nations, 
to  carry  out  partition  to  which  we  rightly 
remain  committed.    Meanwhile,  every  effort 
should  be  made  to  avoid  needless  bloodshed. 
Perhaps    the    most    Important    thing    of 
all   is  for  us  to  be  realistic   about  Russia. 
Congress  and  the  administration  must  agree 
on  a  policy  and  then  enlist  the  wholehearted 
support  of  the  American  people. 
•  We  do  not  know  what  the  Kremlin  plans 
or  wants,  but  we  must  decide  what  we  want 
and  what  we  cannot  stand  for.     If  It  is  vital 
to  tis  that  Russia  should  not  take  over  Can- 
ada, let  us  say  so.     If  It  Is  vital  for  us  that 
Russia  should  not  take  over  France,  let  us 
say  so.     Two  world  wars  were  caused  In  part 
because  Germany  was  not  told  beforehand 
what  would  make  the  European  democracies 
fight. 

The  President  has  already  begun  to  shape 
the  policy  we  should  follow.     In  Greece  and 
Turkey  vre  have  spoken  and  acted;  otherwise 
they   would   now   be   Russian   satellites.     In 
Italy  v.e  have  spoken  and  acted  Instead  of 
waiting  for  the  first  move  and  finding  it  was 
the  last.     Italy  has  freely  chosen  an.  .  be- 
cause her  choice  was  free,  she  has  aligned 
herself  with  western  civilization.    Once  again 
she  Is  the  country  of  Garabaldl  and  Cavour. 
entitled  to  the  world's  thanks  for  adhering 
to  her  time-honored  principles  of  liberty  and 
freedom,  and  we  are  proud  of  those  Ameri- 
cans of  Italian  descent  who  gave  Italy  their 
advice  and  encouragement  at  this  critical 
hour.     These  are  the  products  of  firm  and 
timely  action,  taken  both  by  the  administra- 
tion and  the  people.    They  probably  mark  a 
turning  point  in  history  and  the  beginning 
of  the  world's  convalescence.     Let  us  con- 
tinue  to  furnish   leadership,   as  befits   this 
mighty  country,  steadfastly,  conscious  of  the 
righteousness  of  our  cause  and  never  belliger- 
ently.   We  hope,  in  time,  to  convince  Russia, 

too. 

As  to  domestic  affairs,  the  goal  is  clear. 
We  must  remain  strong  at  home.  Here  are 
some  of  the  things  our  party  believes  we 
should  do: 

1.  No  statistics  are  needed  to  prove  that  In- 
fiatlon  Is  here.  Think  of  the  price  of  milk,  of 
eggs,  of  butter,  of  clothing,  of  other  necessi- 
ties. Then  remember  what  the  price  was  at 
the  end  of  the  war.  Why  have  these  prices 
doubled  or  more?  Why  do  the  housewives 
and  the  family  provider  find  that  higher 
wag:3  buy  less? 

■The  answer  Is  simple.    The  demand  for 
our  products,  throughout  the  world,  exceeds 
the  supply.     In  the  absence  of  controls,  the 
demand   pushes  prices  up.     The  President 
foresaw  this.    Last  year  he  asked  Congress 
for  the  power  to  prevent  It;  he  presented  a 
broad  program  for  curbing  inflation.  Includ- 
ing a  request  for  stand-by  authority  to  place 
ceilings  over  the  price  of  vital  commodities. 
But  the  Republican  Congress,  elected  In  1946 
on  the  pledge  of  a  sound  economy  and  the 
unfulfilled   promise  of  fair  prices,  refused, 
and  still  refuses,  to  give  the  President  the 
necessar     power.     The  result  Is  that  prices 
climbed  at  a  dizzy  rate.     The  vast  majority 
of  the  people — those  who  depend  on  their 
wages,  their  salaries,  the  earnings  from  busi- 
ness—find they  can  no  longer  afford  to  buy 
many  things  they  need. 

Tlie  Republican  Congress  has  made  a  seri- 
ous and  tragic  mistake.  It  has  no  right  to 
Ignore  the  country's  welfare,  even  though  the 
people  might  have  given  the  credit  for  con- 
UolUng  prices  to  the  President. 

V/o  thould  be  armed  with  national  leglsla- 
tlcn  »iilcU  Will  permit  the  executive  branch 


of  the  Government  to  place  ceilings  over  the 
prices  of  certain  basic  commodities,  such  as 
staple  foods  and  fuel.  These  ceilings,  to- 
gether with  continuing  rent  control  and  the 
regulation  of  electric,  gas,  telephone,  and 
railroad  rates,  which  we  have  long  accepted, 
would  assure  us  of  being  able  to  buy  the 
necessities  of  life  at  stable  prices. 

I  am  against  Government  interference  with 
business  when  It  can  be  avoided.  But  no 
government  Is  worthy  of  the  name  in  mod- 
ern times  which  cannot  deal  with  inflation. 
2.  Labor-management  relations  must  be 
improved.  Continuation  of  the  present  sit- 
uation, the  strikes  and  the  loss  of  pay  and 
production,  are  a  serious  threat  to  the  com- 
mon welfare.  The  solution  should  be  sought 
In  a  return  to  voluntary  action,  not  in  cen- 
tralized Government  control.  I  believe  that 
the  Taft-Hartley  law  lays  too  much  stress 
on  the  Government's  role.  You  remember 
that  In  Fascist  Italy  and  Nazi  Germany  one 
of  the  first  steps  taken  by  the  dictators  was 
the  substitution  of  government  orders  for 
free  bargaining  between  management  and 
labor.  We.  on  the  contrary,  must  encourage 
free,  strong,  educated,  and  enlightened  union 
membership  and  leadership,  aware  of  labor's 
great  stake  In  a  sound,  free  enterprise  econ- 
omy. Thus  aware  of  Its  stake,  labor  will  be 
our  staunchest  defense  against  dictatorship, 
whether  from  the  right  or  the  left. 

Congress  should  obtain  a  prompt  report 
by  an  impartial  group  composed  of  repre- 
sentatives of  labor  and  management,  with 
representatives  of  the  general  public  in  the 
majority.  This  report  should  propose  a  new 
law  in  place  of  the  Taft-Hartley  law,  which 
should  then  be  repealed.  I  believe  the  Taft- 
Hartley  law  should  be  repealed  because  its 
many  unfair  provisions  Impair  lU  valid  ob- 
jective and  because  It  has  not  brought  peace 
to  labor  relations.  But  I  believe  that  we 
must  retain  an  effective  means  of  dealing 
with  a  great  strike  such  as  wc  have  Just  wit- 
nessed m  the  coal  Industry;  the  citizens  of 
New  Jersey  must  not  be  at  the  mercy  of 
anyone  with  the  power  to  deprive  them  of  a 
necessity  of  life. 

3.  We  should  strengthen  and  encourage 
our  American  economy  of  free  enterprise  and 
competition.  We  should  not  look  with  hos- 
tility on  any  group  of  Americans;  taxes 
should  not  be  punitive  In  purpose  and  should 
be  reduced  when  revenues  are  sufficient  to 
meet  expenses  and  to  make  a  start  on  re- 
ducing the  national  debt;  and  our  party  be- 
lieves that  it  :s  our  free  economy,  combined 
with  social  justice,  which  has  enabled  this 
country  as  a  whole  to  have  Incomparably  the 
highest  standard  of  living  in  the  world.  But 
we  must  not  stand  still.  We  must  provide 
protection  for  all  our  people  against  the  haz- 
ards of  old  age.  unemployment,  and  UI 
health;  we  must  make  available  decent  hous- 
ing to  all  our  citizens,  particularly  our  vet- 
erans, at  a  fair  price;  and  we  mtist  prevent 
the  wasting  of  our  natural  resources,  lest  to 
profit  this  generation  we  disinherit  our 
descendants. . 

4  We  must  translate  Into  fact  what  is 
written  in  the  Federal  Constitution  and  In 
our  recently  adopted  New  Jersey  Constitu- 
tion, forbidding  discrimination  and  guaran- 
teeing equality  under  the  law,  regardless  of 
race,  creed,  or  color.  No  group  in  this  coun- 
try muEt  have  Just  cause  to  lock  with  yearn- 
ing at  the  lot  of  those  under  other  forms  of 
government. 

There  are  many  other  Issues,  but  these  will 
show  where  our  party  stands.  The  Republi- 
can Congress  has  taken  its  position,  and  so 
has  our  Democratic  administration.  To  me 
there  Is  no  doubt  which  is  right. 
Here  is  the  score : 
Foreign  affairs: 

1.  Marshall  plan.  Enlightened  Republi- 
cans made  the  Issue  nonpartisan,  but  It  Is 
fair  to  point  out  that  the  Idea  originated 
with  the  Democratic  administration  and  that 
on  the  final  Senate  vote  the  majority  of  the 
voters  for  the  plan  came  from  the  Demo- 


cratic Party,  while  the  majority  of  the  nega- 
tive votes  came  from  Republicans. 

2.  On  tariffs  the  Republicans  have  already 
begun  to  revert  to  their  old  isolationist  high- 
tariff  position.  This  will  retard  world  recov- 
ery and  weaken  the  Marshall  plan. 

3.  On  restoring  our  strength  for  self- 
defense:  The  President  long  since  asked  lor 
action,  which  the  Republicans  have  delayed 
until  this  very  day. 

4.  The  President  requested,  but  the  Re- 
publicp.ns  have  not  provided,  adequate  means 
for  betterUig  the  plight  of  the  displaced 
persons. 

5.  I  hope  that  the  strengthening  of  the 
United  Nations  and  the  establishment  of  a 
clear,  firm  policy  toward  Russia  will  be  advo- 
cated by  the  platforms  of  both  major  parties. 

On  the  domestic  Issues  discussed  here  Is 
the  record: 

1.  The  Republican  Congress  has  refused  to 
act  on  the  President's  request  for  discretion- 
ary power  to  control  prices.  Present  high 
prices  are  the  direct  result  of  Republican 
Inaction. 

2.  Though  some  labor  abuses  required 
remedying,  the  Taft-Hartley  law  Is  not  the 
answer.  It  has  not  brought  peace  to  labor 
relations.     It  should  be  replaced. 

3.  Exterislon  of  social-security  coverage 
and  other  needed  social  legislation  were  pro- 
posed by  the  President.  The  Republican 
Congress  has  done  nothing. 

4.  The  Republican  Congress  has  failed  to 
provide  for  adequate  housing  t^t  a  fair  price 
for  Ell  our  citizens,  and  particularly  our 
veterans. 

5.  On  civil  liberties  the  President  has  taken 
the  lead,  thereby  showing  great  courage. 
The  Republicans  have  so  far  limited  their 
action  to  chortling  over  the  political  gains 
they  hope  for.  , 

In  conclusion.  1  should  like  to  express  our 
faith  In  the  future.  We  are  a  strong,  richly 
endowed  country  with  a  matchless  heritage. 
We  are  now  the  leader  In  the  front  rank  of 
clvUlzatlon.  We  are  proud  of  this  opportu- 
nity for  leadership  and  confident  that.  If  we 
but  do  our  best,  we  shall  not  faU  ourselves  or 
the  world. 


Increase  of  Pay  of  Post  Office  Employees 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MELVIN  PRICE 

OF  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  29.  1948 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  Washington  Times-Herald  of 
April  29,  1948: 

Raise    Post    Otfice   Pat 

Speaking  of  spending  United  States  Gov- 
ernment money,  we  think  some  of  it  ought  to 
be  dealt  out  in  the  form  of  permanent  pay 
increases  to  the  Nation's  approximately  800,- 
000  post  office  employees — letter  carriers, 
clerks,  supervisors,  railway  mall  men,  etc. 

About  85  percent  of  these  people  work  In 
cities,  where  living  costs  are  high;  and, 
though  they  got  a  modest  raise  in  1945,  they 
are  still  far  from  overpaid.  The  basic  salary 
is  f2.1C0  a  year  In  the  clerk  and  carrier  serv- 
ices, which  accovmt  for  250,000  of  the  300,0^0 
postal  workers. 

MAKE    rr    $800    PEBMANENTLT 

The  Senate  Post  Office  Committee  haa  re- 
ported favorably  on  a  bill  for  a  permanent 
increase  of  $800  a  year;  the  House  Post  Office 
Committee  Is  wUllng  only  to  grant  a  hike  ol 
♦585  on  an  annual  basis  untU  June  SO.  IMS. 
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Hollywood  Fable 


WILUAM  J.  MILLER 


or  cowNHrncrr 


aclon 


hardly  dry  on  the  final  decree 
al  courier  rushed  It  by  air  to  the 
The   bride,  with  practiced 
nglng  her  trousseau.    Outside 
lined  the  streets  and  clamored  for 
I  unsyn  Bymer,  who  was  making 
trip  up  the  atale.     The  groom, 
riovlce  who  h«d  made  the  Joumey 
tpies.  was  none  other  than  Wally 
of  an  old  family  that  could 
account  back  to  the  Plrst  World 
Paranlpe   gave   a   blcw-by- 
t.     "Shes  dining  daintily."  she 
aa  aha  watched  the  charm- 
attack  a  king-size  porterhouse. 
brides,  she  s  a  bit  fluttery." 
girls  were  Beryl.  Ch-ryl.  Meryl 
daughters  of   the   bride   by   her 
seventh,  and  alxth  marriages 
They   were   winsome    In   their 
gowns.     Little  Daryl,  from 
garbed  In  purple  tails  and  car- 
on  a  specially  designed  pillow, 
peach  tvam  Imported  from  Trans- 
oocaalon.     A  unlqua  electrical 
transformed    the   pUlow    Into   a 
that  methodically  fUahed  the 
ulde'a  last  picture.     "It's  all  too, 
. "  reported  Lulubelle. 
to  roars  from  the  crowd,  the 
appeared  on  the  baiua trade  and 
lands  above  her  head  In  chummy 
waa   flanked   by  her   brtdes- 
aad  Btthyl.  chlldran  by  her  sec- 
marrlagea.  six  publicity  men. 
.  legal  counael.  and  none 
\he  great  Paryl  McOaryl.    He.  of 
known  for  hl«  coloaaal  produc- 
Qrlde  Counted  Thirteen.  sUrrlng 
and  now  probably  playing  at 
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to  Attayl.   her  oldeat  daughter: 
familiar."    All  laughed  baartUjr 
to  procetd  with  the  nupHak  tn 
ikrsBlpe  dadared  waa  "a  eerHneny 
aiytlUng  thaee  old  ey«a  have  seen 
t^e."    Then  Mlaa  Parantpa  added, 
the  world  go  round,"  coining  a 


Sacrifices  on  the  Altar  of  the  Oleo  Tmit 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

o» 

HON.  WILLIAM  H.  STEVENSON 

or  WTSCOMSIM 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  AprU  29.  1948 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
production  of  butter  in  the  United 
States  has  already  fallen  200.000.000 
pounds  since  1944,  while  the  consumption 
of  oleo  has  increased  in  the  same  period 
150.000.C03  pounds.  Since  1944  the 
number  of  milch  eows  In  the  United 
fevaie-s  has  decreased  by  2,500.000.  Inas- 
much as  the  State  of  Wisconsin  pro- 
duces a  large  part  of  the  fluid  milk  in 
the  United  States,  this  means  that  Wis- 
consin dairy  farms  have  lost  a  great 
share  of  the  2.500.000  milk  cows  that 
have  been  shipped  to  paclcing  bouses 
during  the  past  4  years. 

During  this  time  our  population  has 
increased.  We  now  have  over  145,000.- 
000  people  in  this  country.  Marriages 
have  abo  Increased  at  the  rate  of  500,- 
000  a  year.  There  were  nearly  4,0C0.000 
iMibies  bom  in  the  United  States  last 
year. 

There  is  no  question  that  the  pasaaga 
of  tlie  oleo  bill  will  result  in  a  greater 
scarcity  of  milch  cows.  This  will  mean 
a  continued  scarcity  of  milk  In  this 
country.  With  a  continuous  increase  In 
our  population  and  an  increase  in  the 
number  of  babies,  it  Is  inevitable  that 
there  will  be  a  growing  increase  m  the 
demand  for  more  milk,  while  the  .supply 
of  milk  is  on  the  down  grade  The  an- 
swer can  only  be  higher  prices  to  the 
consumers  of  milk.  If  milk  goes  up  5 
cents  a  quart,  and  the  ordinary  family 
buys  an  average  of  1  to  10  quarts  of  milk 
a  day.  that  will  mean  an  increase  in  the 
eoat  of  livlnR  for  the  ordinary  family  for 
nOk  alone  of  $18  25  to  $182  50  a  year. 

While  the  26  oleo-produclng  corpora- 
tions are  making  huge  profits  in  the  sale 
of  oleo  at  exorbitant  prices,  there  are 
more  tliaa  SjMMjOOO  dairy  fansers  in  the 
United  8Ukt«a  that  are  betnc  seriously 
affected,  with  many  of  them  disposing  of 
their  entire  dairy  herds 

In  Wisconsin  over  80  percent  of  the 
butter  .s  produced  in  cooperative  cream- 
eries that  are  controlled  by  dairy  farm- 
ers who  live  on  and  own  their  family 
dairy  farms.  They  are  the  good 
citiaens  who  would  be  sacri- 
ficed on  the  altar  of  the  Oleo  Trust 


Senator  Vandenberg  Warm  CotnamnuU 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PAUL  W.  SHAFER 

or  mcniCAN 

IN  THI  HOUSK  OF  RIPRISC4TATIVM 

Thursday.  April  29.  194t 

Mr.  8HAFIB.  Mr.  Spaakcr.  under 
parmlision  to  taUaA  my  remarks.  I  In- 
clude the  text  of  a  history -making 
•paech    by    Michigan's    senior    United 


States  Senator.  Arthtt*  H.  VAMorKBrno. 
during  the  Michigan  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce dinner  at  the  Statler  Hotel.  Wash- 
ington. Monday.  AprU  26,  1948: 

Above  erarythlBg  elae  tonight.  America  and 
the  ctvlllMd  world  want  peace — thus  far 
largely  denied  to  anxloua  humanity  by  the 
attitudes  of  Soviet  RussU  and  her  aatellltea. 
It  la  a  universal  prayer  which  rlaes  In  count- 
lees  different  ton^uea  from  every  family 
hearthstone  round  thU  globe— Including.  I 
am  sure,  the  KTeat  Russian  people  themselves. 
The  heart  of  the  world  cries  out  for  peace. 

But  It  muat  be  peace  with  Justice  and  with 
honor  or  It  Is  nothing  more  than  another 
armistice  with  new  aggreaalon.  It  must  be 
peace  which  stabtttMa  human  rights  and 
fundc mental  freedoma  or  we  have  lost  every 
objective  for  which  we  fought  two  world 
wars,  and  for  which— though  Ood  forbid— 
we  could  be  forced  to  face  a  third,  though 
never,  never,  never  through  our  voluntary 
choice. 

It  cannot  be  a  U'.mlch  peace — because  ap- 
pcascrs  merely  preclpiute  the  very  disasters 
from  which  they  aeek  to  flee.  It  cannot  be 
a  Yalta  peace— becausa  unwise  and  com- 
placer.t  compromises  start  chain  reactions 
which  are  dangeroualy  misread  as  tokens  of 
weakneaa  and  sturender.  It  cnnnot  be  a 
Wallaca  peace  lf>  be  quite  frank  about 
It — becatve  cammtmiatlc  fraternity  sooner 
or  later  produces  but  one  kind  of  unity — the 
kind  that  Jonah  enjoyed  when  he  was  swal- 
lowed by  the  whale. 

But  It  can  be  peace  baaed  upon  the  reborn 
pledgee  of  the  Atlantic  Charter  to  which  we 
all  faithfully  subscribe  In  a  bond  of  blocd. 
It  can  and  must  be  peace  stemming  from 
the  revitalised  obligations  of  the  tortured 
United  Natlona  Charter  which  bears  all  our 
signatures.  It  can  and  must  be  a  peccc 
which  proposes  to  live  and  let  live  accord- 
ing to  the  free  choice  of  fr^c  men  In  a  free 
world.  This  emphatically  lacludes  the  Rus- 
sians. It  can  and  should  be  peace  which 
guarantees  the  Soviets  the  same  protection 
against  boatlle  oansplracles  which  we  re- 
quire In  kind.  It  can  and  should  be  peace 
which  safely  releases  the  Soviets  to  concen- 
Uate  upon  that  same  Internal,  progreaatve 
rehablUutlon  which  they  so  greatly  need 
and  which,  In  turn.  Is  equally  the  need  of 
tbatr  presently  terror iaad  nelgfabors.  It  can 
and  Bast  be  peaee  on  a  two-way  street.  I 
continue  to  believe  that  this  la  not  impos- 
sible— If  we  make  otv  own  poattlon  Im- 
mutably plain  and  If  ve  Rive  effective  leader- 
ahlp  and  cooperation  to  the  nonaggreaalve 
forces  of  democracy  elsewhere  which  aak 
only  the  Independent  privilege  of  ordermg 
their  own  lives. 

What.  then,  is  our  position?  I  conceive 
It  to  be  this: 

Plrst.  We  do  not  covet  an  Inch  of  alien 
terrttory  or  a  dollar  a€  alien  reparations.  I 
say  It  proudly:  no  aggrasilan  by  us  Is  feared 
by  any  other  people,  though  this  Is  the  most 
powerfiU  Nation  m  the  world.  We  are  not 
Imperialists  by  any  atretch  of  the  imagina- 
tion. On  the  cootrary.  we  have  given  ample 
evldance  ot  prodigal  uuMttaliBMS  ta  ow  de- 
votions to  the  dignity  aad  tba  CiaaAoas  and 
the  brotharlMaCI  of  man.  We  rtUl  want  and 
we  still  parmie  a  people's  peace. 

Beoood.  We  are  selfish  only  in  that  we 
reeognlie  o\ir  own  stake  in  the  Indivisibility 
d  peace  and  world  stabUlty.  Therefore,  the 
peace  and  the  atahUlty  of  othera— the  main- 
tenance of  Independent  nation*  which  live  by 
■etf-dettnnhMttnii  ths  mtegrlty  of  eollee- 
tive  eeeunty  MMng  tfea  paaee-ioving  peoi^ei 
of  the  earth — Mm  tamval  ot  democracy- 
even  more  intimately,  the  survival  of  weetern 
cmilaatlaii — thee*  are  of  direct  concern  to 
ua.    They  are  the  direct  concern  of  peace. 

Third.  We  reapood.  within  neceaaary  ooa- 
■ervatlon  of  our  own  reaourees.  to  thoee  who 
strive  to  help  themaelvee  in  pursuit  of 
these    objectives.    Thus,    for    example,    tl.e 
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great   European   recovery   program   aids    16 
Independent  natlona  to  remain  Independent 
and  to  Integrate  their  common  restoration 
of  self-reliance  and  their  common  defense  of 
the   peace-hopes  by   which  men   live.    The 
continuity    of   our    aid    Is   dependent  upon 
the   continuity   of   their    progress.      This    Is 
a  blueprint  for  peace,    Italy  has  Just  demon- 
strated some  of  the  wholesome  possibilities. 
Fourth.  We  aim  no  aggression  at  anybody. 
We  have  chosen  no  foes  to  flght  unless  they 
first  choose  us.     Despite  bitter  aggravation 
upon  occasion,  we  cling  tenaciously  to  the 
council  table  as  preferable  to  the  battlefield. 
It  will  not  be  our  fault  if  this  option  is  with- 
drawn.   We  want  universal  limitation  upon 
armamenu.    dependably    protected    against 
bad  faith.    We  would  strengthen  and  revita- 
lize the  United  Nations,  which  Is  still  the 
world's  greatest  peace  potential  despite  the 
terrific  strains  which  have  been  put  upon  It 
before  it  has  even  yet  been  allowed,  thanks 
to  Russian  Intransigence,  to  perfect  Its  con- 
templated peace  machinery.     We  have  not 
yet  even  scratched  the  surface  of  the  possi- 
bilities   of    Its    regional    arrangements,    as 
exemplified  In  the  Rio  treaty.    There  can  be 
vital  progress  In  this  procedure — and  I  ven- 
ture to  predict  there  will. 

Fifth.  Meanwhile,  we  are  realists.  We  do 
not  propose  to  be  Isolated  In  a  world  that 
has  been  communlzed  by  conquest.  We  do 
not  shut  our  eyes  to  the  cold,  hard  facts 
that  there  are  those  In  the  world  who  re- 
spect nothing  else  but  force.  We  shall  ade- 
quately prepare  ourselves  for  any  such  argu- 
ment If  there  still  be  those  who  mistakenly 
think  of  us  as  p«M:lflsU-at-any-prlce.  And  we 
are  suicidal  fools  If  we  do  not  root  out  and 
destroy  any  treason  at  home  which  may 
dream  of  bringing  world  revolution  to  the 
United  States. 

In  conclusion,  I  think  I  would  say  thU 
to  Marshal  Stalin  tonight: 

1.  Something  is  wrong  with  your  diplomacy 
or  with  ours — or  with  your  objectives  or  with 
ours— If  we  cannot  find  a  formula  for  world 
peace  Instead  of  world  war  in  an  atomic  age 
which  makes  the  price  of  victory  too  great 
to  pay. 

2.  You  should  understand,  with  complete 
conviction,  that  we  greatly  respect  the  great 
Russian  people  and  their  inalienable  right  to 
rule  themselves  to  suit  themselves,  precisely 
as  we  insist  upon  thU  right  lor  ourselves  and 
others. 

3.  You  should  understand,  with  complete 
conviction,  that  we  are  Just  as  determined  as 
you  are  (In  respect  to  your  fears  of  Axis 
resurgence)  that  military  aggression  from 
any  source,  and  no  matter  what  guise,  shall 
never  curse  the  earth  again,  and  we  are  enlist- 
ed in  this  cause  for  keeps. 

4.  You  should  understand,  with  complete 
conviction,  that  we  are  prepared  for  en- 
lightened, progressive  cooperation  with  every 
land  which  Invites  and  deserves  our  mutual 

good  will. 

5.  You  should  understand,  with  equal  con- 
viction, that  we  cannot  be  driven,  coerced,  or 
pressured  Into  positions  which  we  decline 
voluntarily  to  aasume;  that  we  will  not  bar- 
gain in  human  righU  and  fundamental  lib- 
erties anywhere  on  earth;  and.  underlying 
everything,  that  we  shall  not  surrender  to 
Communist  conspiracies  In  the  United  StaUs. 


Reward  for  Loyalty 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ARTHUR  G.  KLEIN 


or  NEW  TO«K 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  29,  1948 
Mr.  KLEIN.    Mr.  Speaker,  time  wears 
on.  and  nothing  Is  done  in  regard  to  the 


bills  to  provide  for  a  cost-of-living  In- 
crease for  the  employees  of  the  Post 
Office  Department  or.  so  far  as  that  is 
concerned,  for  all  Federal  employees  who 
are  certainly  feeling  the  pinch  of  sky- 
high  prices,  which  common  sense  tells 
us  are  going  higher,  thanks  to  the  wreck- 
ing of  price  controls  by  this  Republican 
Congress. 

In  that  connection,  I  am  inserting  in 
the  Record,  under  leave,  the  text  of  an 
editorial  published  in  the  New  York  Daily 
Mirror  of  April  23.  1948.  and  forwarded 
to  me  through  the  courtesy  of  Max 
Rosenson.  of  New  York,  vice  president 
of  the  Empire  Branch  of  the  National 
Association  of  Letter  Carriers, 

I  hop>e  that  all  Members  will  take  time 
to  read  this  straightforward  discussion, 
of  the  pay  needs  of  the  postal  workers, 
and  I  hope  especially  that  the  members 
of  the  House  and  Senate  Committees  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  will  read  it 
carefully. 

The  matter  follows: 

RFWAEO  rOH  LOYALTY 

Congress  has  before  it  legislation  which 
would  Increase  permanently  the  pay  of  Fed- 
eral postal  workers  $800  a  year.  The  figure 
Is  not  lavish.  Indeed,  It  will  do  no  more 
than  raise  the  Income  level  of  the  hard-work- 
ing people  In  the  postal  service  to  a  point 
where  they  can  break  even. 

This  legislation  should  be  promptly  and 
overwhelmingly  passed. 

Strangely  enough,  however,  it  has  bogged 
down  In  the  welter  of  priority  legislation 
which  includes  socialization  schemes,  billions 
for  foreign  countries,  and  benefits  for  organ- 
ized labor— legislation  which  would  help 
almost  everyone  except  the  loyal  men  and 
women  who  conduct,  every  day  in  the  year, 
the  most  efficient  postal  service  In  the  world. 
Postal  workers  are  not  organized  as  are 
labor  unions. 

They  are  restrained  by  law  from  taking 
part  In  politics. 

They  do  not  have  the  right  to  strike,  and 
they  do  not  want  such  a  right. 

The  service  is  made  up  of  men  and  women 
of  a  high  degree  of  education  and  skill  who 
have  devoted  their  lives  to  Government 
careers. 

Next  to  the  law  courts.  It  is  the  oldest 
public  service  In  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica, the  first  post  office  having  been  estab- 
lUhed  In  1691. 

And  It  Is  the  one  Government  agency  close 
to  the  American  people  In  their  everyday 
lives.  Everybody  knows  the  postman,  but 
perhaps  not  one  American  In  a  thousand 
comes  in  contact  with  a  Judge  or  other  Fed- 
eral officer. 

Yet  the  postal  workers  went  for  20  years 
without  a  single  raise,  until  2  years  ago. 

But  since  that  first  raise  in  20  years,  the 
cost  of  living,  as  gaged  by  the  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics,  has  gone  up  nearly  30  per- 
cent. ^  .  .. 

Also  since  that  time,  organized  labor  has 
gone  through  one,  two,  and  Is  now  engaged  In 
a  third  round  of  pay  hikes,  and  these  organ- 
ized unions  have  In  nearly  all  cases  had  the 
support  and  blessing  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment which  has  treated  lU  own  postal  work- 
ers 10  shabbily. 

The  plain,  shameful  fact  U  that  workers  are 
literally  being  starved  out  of  this  vital  serv- 
ice, though  the  postofflce  largely  pays  Its  own 
way  with  lU  own  revenues. 

Many  Congretsmsn  are  Justifiably  con- 
cerned with  the  expenditures  neoewary  for 
the  Nation's  defense. 

But  the  time  has  come,  we  think,  when  the 
Government  must  distinguish  between  Its 
neeeuary  and  loyal  employees  and  the  thou- 
sands of  pay  roll  Joyriders  who  still  Infest 
Washington  and  the  Nation,  many  of  them 


persons  who  have  hopped  from  agency  to 
agency  and  bureau  to  bureau  since  the  early 
days  of  the  New  Deal. 

As  Senator  Byrd  has  pointed  out,  much  of 
the  defense  program  could  be  financed  by 
cutting  the  fat  from  the  Federal  bureauc- 
racy. 

The  Congress  should  raise  postal  pay  to 
decent  standards — then  make  up  the  amount, 
many  times  over,  by  sending  back  to  honest 
work  about  one-third  of  the  more  than 
2.000,000  Federal  employees — the  third  that  la 
paid  by  the  people  for  loafing  on  the  people's 
time. 


West  Virginia  Veteran  Laws 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  MELVIN  C.  SNYDER 

or  WEST  VIHGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVE3 
Thursday.  April  29.  1948 

Mr.  SNYDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  most 
veterans  are  not  fully  aware  of  their 
legal  rights  to  various  benefits,  privileges, 
preferences,  and  exemptions,  as  extended 
to  them,  under  certain  circumstances, 
by  the  laws  of  the  great  State  of  West 
Virginia. 

I  am,  therefore,  pleased  to  present  for 
their  information  an  outline  of  such 
laws,  as  compiled  by  Orval  P.  White,  de- 
partment adjutant  of  the  Disabled 
American  Veterans,  805  West  Virginia 
Building.  Huntington.  W.  Va..  assisted 
by  other  members  of  that  department 
and  Huntington  Chapter  No.  2.  as  fol- 
lows : 

BtTRIAL  ALLOWANCES  AND  ALLIED  BENEITTS 

Each  county  provides  for  the  burial  of 
Indigent  veterans,  but  burial  may  not  be 
made  In  a  cemetery  or  cemetery  plot  used 
exclusively  for  the  burial  of  Indigent  persons. 

Civn.  BELIET   AND    ALLIED  BENETTTS 

Acknowledgment  Is  made  of  legal  instru- 
ments executed  by  members  of  the  armed 
forces. 

Disability  of  minority  Is  waived  for  veteran 
or  spouse  to  contract  under  the  GI  bUl  of 
rights. 

Administration   of   estates   and   trusts   of 
those  members  of  the  armed  forces  presumed 
to  be  dead  is  provided. 
claims;    assistance   in   obtaining   tENErrrs; 

SAFEKEEPING    OT    PAPERS 

Free  copies  of  public  records  are  provided 
for  wards  of  the  United  States  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration under  the  Uniform  Guardian- 
ship Act. 

The  State  registrar  Is  required  to  furnish 
free  copies  of  birth  and  death  records  to 
State  and  county  welfare  departmenU  and 
to  organized  charities  for  use  In  presenting 
claims  to  the  United  States  or  the  West 
Virginia  Relief  Compensation  Department. 

Honorable  discharges  are  recorded  free  of 
charge. 

A  State  department  of  veterans'  affairs  has 
been  created  to  aid,  assist,  and  advUe 
veterans. 

tDUCATioMAL  laifirrrs;  qcalificatiox  roa  Tiia 
ptorcauoNS  and  raAocs 
County  boards  of  education  may  enter 
Into  contracts  with  the  Veurans'  Admlnla- 
Uatlon  for  education  of  veurans  in  special 
classes  of  elementary  and  high  schools.  The 
State  superintendent  of  schools  has  estab- 
lUhed  a  dlvUlon  of  veteran  and  adult 
education. 

Teachers'   certificates   are   renewed    alter 
termlaaUon  of  mUltary  service. 
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appropriation  of  $5,000  Is  pro- 

reaMcnt  children  of  soldiers. 

who  died  whUe  serrlng. 

of  having  served.  In  the  armed 
World  Wars  I  and  n  In  the 


OUASnAMSHIP 

Veterans'  Guardianship  Act  baa 

with  modlAcatkms,  providing 

of  a  guardian  of  an 

veteran  or  the  minor  child  of 

rectlve  certain  b«  neflts  on  be- 

ward. 


LAWS  ON  vrrouifs'  eicbts,  nc. 
The  oounrU  of  defense  has  prepared  and 
dUtributed  i  bulletin  explaining  benefits  and 
cpportunlth  s  available  to  veterans. 

MXSAL« 

Distinguished  service  madals  may  be 
awarded  to  dtlaens  of  the  State  who  served, 
or  shall  het  Mfter  serve,  In  the  armed  forces 
of  the  United  States  In  time  of  war. 
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tain 


nay  erect  veteran  memorials  and 


adjutant  general  Is  authorized  to  prc- 

In  book  form,  a  cocnplete 

West  VlrglnU  soldiers,  sailors. 

who   served   with    the    armed 

United  States  In  recent  wars. 

has  been  made  for  placing  the 

the  Navy  Cantorunent  Center  at 

In  commam oration  of  the  brave 

Jm  State  of  West  Virginia  who 

island  on  December  7,  IMl. 
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certain    deceased   veterans   are 
payment  of  forfeiture  for  fall- 
property  for  taxation. 
vJFteran  organisations  are  exempt 
taxes  and  teas  for  balding  box- 
,  or  wTssltlBg  •oatwta. 

and  fishing  privileges.  t>oth 
cbunty.  are  granted  to  members  of 
:  orces  on  leave  or  furlough. 

professional  and  occupational 
registration  fees  are  remitted  dur- 
rvlce  m  the  armed  (orces. 
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All  property  belonging  to  benevolent  asso- 
ciations not  conducted  for  private  profit  la 
esempt  from  taxation. 

Much  of  the  above  legislation  has  been 
etiactcd  by  the  Wast  Virginia  lisglalature 
through  the  spooaorshlp  and  cooperation  of 
the  DAV  and  other  veteran  organisations. 

The  DAV,  which  has  some  19  chapters 
throughout  the  State,  maintains  three  full- 
time  national  service  oflkcers.  under  the  di- 
rectum of  Richard  H.  Vraaae.  at  the  Veterans' 
Administration  regional  office.  Uuntlug- 
ton.  W.  Vs. 

These  experts  extend  all  typas  of  assist- 
ance to  veterans  and  their  dependents,  mora 
particularly  In  the  technical  preparation. 
presentation,  and  proeecutlon  of  their  ]uatl- 
ttable  claims  for  various  types  of  govern- 
mental beneflu  to  which  they  may  be  eu- 
UUed. 

DAV  icxMBxaasir  iuciBU.rrT 
l^ormed  In  1930  and  chartered  by  the  Con- 
in  1033  to  render  service  to.  for,  and  by 
t'i  disabled  war  veterans,  the  DAV  has 
gsnerally  recognised  as  the  official  voice 
of  America's  disabled  defenders. 

According  to  lu  congressional  charter  of 
incorporation — Public  Law  186.  approved 
June  17,  1933.  as  amended  by  Public  Law  6C8. 
approved  July  15.  1043 — active  membership 
In  the  DAV  Is  open  only  to  those  Americans 
whose  bodies  bear  the  scars  of  wounds  or 
injuries,  or  the  blight  of  ailments  or  dlsa- 
bllltles  Incurred  dicing,  or  by  reason  of, 
active  service  during  time  of  war  in  the 
armed  forces  or  the  United  States,  or  cf 
some  country  allied  with  it. 

More  and  more  wounded  and  disabled  vet- 
erana  of  World  War  II  are  becoming  active 
members  of  the  DAV. 

■Iglbles  may  become  life  members  of  the 
DAV  upon  payment  of  a  fee  uf  tlOO  ($50  if 
born  before  January  1.  1903)  In  cash,  or 
by  a  down  payment  of  15,  or  more,  plus  such 
Installments  as  will  complete  payment  of 
the  fuU  fee  by  the  end  of  the  second  luc- 
caedlng  fiscal  year  (ending  on  June  30 ) .  after 
which,  if  not  fully  paid,  a  carrying  charge 
of  $6  per  year  would  accrue.  A  growing  f>er- 
eentage  are  becoming  DAV  life  members. 
Annual  miiinbsuhla  Is  available  at  (3.50. 


DAY 
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Realizing  the  need  for  extending  assist- 
ance to  all  veterans  and  their  dependents 
after  the  close  of  World  War  II.  the  DAV 
entered  into  an  agreement  with  the  Veterans' 
Administration  and  the  American  University 
In  Washington,  D.  C  back  in  1944,  to  train 
some  400  handicapped  Veterans  of  World 
War  II  to  become  National  Service  officers. 
An  Intensive  e-month  special  course  was  set 
up.  followed  by  18  more  months  of  on-the- 
job  training  In  three  different  regional  offices 
of  the  Veterans'  Administration,  under  the 
supervision  of  old-time,  long-experienced 
DAV  service  officers. 

The  members  of  the  tenth  and  last  class 
of  such  trainees  received  their  diplomas  in 
May  1947,  and  are  now  completing  their  Job 
training  in  all  parts  of  the  country. 

This  is  the  most  Intensive  and  ambitious 
program  yet  attempted  by  any  veterans' 
organization  to  provide,  without  cost  to  the 
applicants,  expert  aid  and  assistance  in  the 
solution  of  the  many  problems  confronting 
veterans  and  their  dependents. 

No  veterans'  organization  has  any  more 
extensive  and  effective  Nation-wide  service 
staff  to  take  care  of  the  problems  of  all  vet- 
erans and  their  dependents,  and  particularly 
those  who  have  service-connected  disabili- 
ties, than  the  DAV. 

During  the  more  than  38  years  of  Its  serv- 
ice activities,  the  DAV  has  sponsored  and 
supported  much  liberalizing  legislation  on 
behalf  of  disabled  veterans  and  their  de- 
pendents. 

Llt>eralised  application  of  such  laws,  too 
niunerous  and  too  technical  to  set  forth 
here,  has.  each  year,  been  brought  about  by 
numeroxu  conferences  with  "'"^■»t  of  the 


Veterans'  Administration  and  other  govern- 
mental agencies. 

DAV  NATIONAL  HZAOQUAtTSSS 

Located  at  1433  East  McMillan  S.reet,  Cin- 
cinnati 6.  OhK).  the  national  headquarters 
of  the  DAV  takes  care  of  all  administrative 
matters  and  records,  and  publishes  the  DAV 
semlmcuithly  newspaper  containing  accurate, 
up-to-date  Information  as  to  all  existing  and 
pending  legislation.  Presidential  Executive 
orders,  court  decisions,  opinions  of  the  Attor- 
ney General,  Comptroller  General,  and  VA 
Administrator,  VA  regulations,  service  let- 
ters, circulars,  and  other  instructions,  as  well 
as  much  other  mformation  of  interest  and  of 
value  to  disabled  veterans  and  their  depend- 
ents. 

The  present  national  commander  of  the 
DAV  is  John  L.  Golob.  of  Hlbbing.  Minn.,  a 
badly  wounded  World  War  I  veteran,  an  in- 
suraiicc  agent  In  private  life,  who  has  bad 
a  broad  background  of  38  years  of  experience 
In  various  local.  State,  and  national  DAV 
activities  which  qualify  him  to  lead  an  or- 
ganisation coo^Kised  exclusively  of  America's 
disabled  war  veterans. 

lU  national  adjuunt.  Vivian  D.  Corbly.  has 
been  secretary-treasurer  (business  manager) 
of  the  organization,  and  editor  of  Its  news- 
paper, since  1035.  Capt.  Cicero  F.  Hogan  la 
his  able  assistant. 

The  largest  bank  in  Cincinnati — the  fifth 
Third  Union  Trust  Co.— has  for  38  years  been 
the  depository  for  the  funds  of  both  the  DAV 
and  its  incorporated  trusteeship,  the  Dis- 
abled American  Veterans  Service  Founda- 
tion. Officials  handling  funds  hsve  always 
been  adequately  bonded  by  the  Fidelity  A 
Deposit  Co.  of  Maryland. 

NATIONAL    SBBVICS    SCT-TTr 

The  national  service  headquarters  of  the 
DAV  Is  now  located  In  a  beautiful  building 
at  1701  Eighteenth  Street  NW..  Wafihington 
9.  D.  C,  which  was  acquired  by  the  organi- 
zation m  1045. 

In  this  Washington  office  are  located  the 
department  of  claims,  headed  by  William  E. 
Tate:  the  department  of  legislation,  headed 
by  Francis  Sullivan;  and  the  department  of 
public  relations  and  employment,  beaded  by 
Millard  W.  Rice.  In  addition  to  these  service 
departments,  the  DAV  service  headquarters 
has  as  its  office  manager  John  E.  Peighner.  as 
assistant  national  adjutant.  All  of  these 
various  departments  are  staffed  by  trained 
experts,  all  of  whom  are  thesuelves  war 
wounded  or  disabled  veterans. 

These  DAV  national  officers  know  all  about 
the  technical  complications  that  disabled 
veterans  must  overcome  factually  to  prove 
the  service  connections  of  their  disabilities 
to  the  satlafactlon  of  rating  agencies  of  the 
Veterans'  Administration,  under  the  limita- 
tions and  restrictions  of  existing  law.  as 
icgallstically  Interpreted  and  as  adminltitra- 
tively  applied. 

Understanding  stich  vexatious  problems  by 
personal  experience.  DAV  national  service 
officers  are  naturally  more  sympathetic  than 
are  civilians,  snd  are  therefore  generally 
more  effective  in  helping  fllsahlad  claimants 
to  comply  with  technical  laqulrcments  to 
prove  legal  entitlement  to  tisnsflts  to  which 
they  may  be  lawfully  and  eqtiltat>ly  entitled. 

DAV    SZSVKZ   ACCOMPLISBMINTS 

The  DAV  has  freely  rendered  technical 
help  to  thousands  of  disabled  veterans  each 
year  in  obtaining  compensation  for  service- 
incurred  disabilities,  medical  treatment,  boe- 
pitallzatlon.  Insuanes  benefits,  pensloiu  for 
dependents  of  daoeaasd  veterans,  vocational 
training,  clvll-servloe  appointments,  and, 
last,  but  really  first  in  Importance,  suitable, 
gainful  employment. 

During  the  past  18  years,  for  which  records 
are  obtainable,  the  paid  national  service  of- 
ficers of  the  DAV  have  extended  service  as  in- 
dicated by  the  following  brief  rtetun^:  Claims 
handled.  1.525.753;  total  monetary  benefiu, 
$133,513,11147. 
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Additional  compensation  payments  thus 
obti:lned  for  thousands  cf  disabled  veterans 
and  their  dependents,  who  might  not  other- 
wise have  been  able  to  procure  such  needed 
benefits,  have  converted  such  beneficiaries 
from  local  liabilities  into  commimlty  assets. 

It  Is.  of  course,  not  practicable.  In  a  brief 
statistical  r*sum*.  to  Indicate  the  many  dif- 
(ermt  types  of  service  extended  by  service 
Oflsers.  Many  liberalizing  precedents  have 
been  established  by  the  decisions  obtained, 
which  subsequently  have  proved  of  value  to 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  disabled  veterans 
havinp  similar  claims,  the  results  of  which 
cannot  be  computed  from  service  records. 

DIFTICTTLTIES   OF   PBOVINC    SEKVICE   OEIGIN 

Most  Citizens  agree  v,lth  the  DAV  that  the 
Federal  Government  should  bear  the  burden 
of  providing  for  the  Nation's  defenders,  but 
only  when  it  has  been  established  that  the 
veteran's  disabilities  were  incurred  In  or  ag- 
gravated by  his  military  service. 

To  prove  service  connection  of  a  disability, 
however,  is  not  an  easy  task,  except  where 
official  records  show  its  inception  In  service. 
An  equitable  claim  cannot  necessarily  be 
legally  established. 

Many  different  factors  may  make  it  ex- 
tremely difficult,  and  in  many  cases  Impos- 
sible, for  a  veteran  factually  to  prove  that 
his  disabilities  were  caused  by  his  war  serv- 
ice, even  though  actually  service  Incurred 
or  aggravated. 

SUrLOTMENT     PEOCRAM 

The  DAV  has  adopted,  on  a  Nation-wide 
basis,  a  man-job-matching  method  program 
to  provide  suitable,  useful,  gainful  employ- 
ment for  all  disabled  veterans.  Less  than 
7  percent  of  the  Nation's  2,100.000  compen- 
sated war-disabled  veterans  are  totally  un- 
employable. The  remaining  93  percent  are 
less  than  totally  disabled  and  must,  there- 
fore, supplement  their  inadequate  compen- 
sation payments  with  income  from  employ- 
ment. 

This  scientific  approach  to  a  most  distress- 
ing problem  has  produced  some  worth-while 
results  thus  far.  The  handicapped  veterans' 
abilities  have  been  matched  with  the  re- 
quirements of  the  Job.  rather  than  stressing 
his  disabilities.  It  has  been  demonstrated 
by  the  employment  record  of  such  disabled 
veterans  that  they  have  a  low  absentee  rec- 
ord, a  low  turn-over  record,  a  low  accident 
record,  and  a  higher  efficiency  and  production 
record.  It  has  thus  been  demonstrated 
that  to  hire  disabled  veterans  is  Just  plain. 
good  business,  bringing  benefits  directly  to 
them,  their  dependents,  their  communities, 
their  employers,  and  taxpayers  generally. 

AN  INVESTMENT  IN  PATRIOTISM 

It  Is  definitely  In  the  Interest  of  aU  Amer- 
icans that  the  fight  for  Justice  be  made  for 
those  who  have  sacrificed  their  youth  and  a 
part  of  their  bodies  or  their  health  in  our 
country's  most  hazardotis  occupation— its 
military  and  naval  services  during  time  of 
war. 

The  faith  must  be  kept  with  those  who 
have  made  such  sacrifices  in  the  past,  as 
well  as  with  those  who  are.  or  have  bten. 
dependent  upon  these  heroes,  so  that  other 
young  men  who.  In  the  future,  may  be  called 
upon  to  make  similar  sacrifices,  will  have 
the  assurance,  on  the  basis  of  past  perform- 
ance, that  if  they.  too.  should  also  be  so  un- 
fortunate they  will  not  be  permitted  to  be- 
come mere  forgotten  heroes. 

The  determination  of  the  DAV  to  see  to 
it  that  America's  disabled  veterans  are  ade- 
quately provided  for  should  be  generously 
supported,  as  a  public  Investment  in  the 
future  patriotism  of  our  youth,  and  as  prac- 
tical patriotism  which  brings  huge  humani- 
tarian and  financial  dividends  to  every  com- 
munity, to  every  State,  and  to  our  country. 

As  a  veteran  myself,  it  Is  a  pleasure  for  me 
to  commend  the  service  program  of  the  DAV 
and  I  am  sure  It  merits  the  consideration 
and  support  of  the  entire  country. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RALPH  HARVEY 

OF  INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  29.  1948 

Mr.  HARVEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record,  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing editorial  from  the  Indianapolis 
News : 

A    WORD    TO    THE    WISE 

England  has  learned  to  its  sorrow  that 
oppressively  heavy  taxes  invite  ruin;  the 
worker  loses  his  incentive  tO  produce  when 
government  takes  the  biggest  bite  from  the 
fruits  of  his  labor;  Investors  and  manage- 
ment become  disheartened  when  most  of 
the  rewards  for  risking  venture  capltsd  and 
exercising  business  initiative  disappear  Into 
the  Federal  Treasury. 

That  must  not  happen  here,  and  It  need 
not  If  the  public  and  the  Nation's  lawmakers 
heed  the  advice  of  business  leaders — sug- 
gestions such  as  the  long-range  Federal  tax 
program  proposed  by  the  Indiana  State 
Chamber  of  Commerce.  In  effect,  it  Is  tax 
relief  for  the  pump  primers  of  the  free  en- 
terprise system — the  investors  and  corpora- 
tions— a  relief  already  provided  for  individ- 
uals, and  a  relief  that  must  be  extended  to 
business  if  the  Nation's  economy  is  to  con- 
tinue on  a  high  level  of  employment  and 
prosperity. 

Along  with  the  proposed  tax  reductions, 
and  obviously  corollary  to  them,  the  cham- 
ber offers  a  10-polnt  program  for  the  reduc- 
tion of  Federal  expenditures.  The  sugges- 
tions all  have  been  made  many  times  be- 
fore—curtailment of  Federal  grants  and  sub- 
sidies, consolidation  of  Federal  agencies,  par- 
ing of  padded  Government  pay  rolls — but 
not  enough  has  been  done  to  carry  them  out. 
The  reason  Is  not  hard  to  find:  The  public 
has  not  been  insistent  enough  on  these  budg- 
etary reforms,  but  it  would  be  Insistent  If 
each  citizen  would  realize  the  extent  to 
which  waste  in  Government  deprives  him  of 
dollars  on  each  pay  check— a  new  spring  hat 
for  his  wife,  for  example,  or  a  new  tire  for  his 
car. 

There  are  a  number  of  conscientious  Con- 
gressmen striving  to  effect  these  reforms — 
Indiana's  Representative  Robert  A.  Grant, 
of  the  tax-conscious  House  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  for  one— but  every  step  forward 
they  take  Is  resisted  by  the  disciples  of  bu- 
reaucracy. The  path  to  Federal  sanity  In 
spending  and  taxation  would  be  much  easier 
for  responsible  lawmakers  if  more  citizens 
would  cheer  them  on. 


At  this  time.  then.  I  feel  it  Is  only  fit- 
ting that  we  also  publicly  express  our 
admiration  of  one  of  our  colleagues  who, 

'last  February,  in  addressing  this  body, 
advocated  such  a  move  on  exactly  the 
same  grounds  as  those  now  accepted  by 
this  corporation. 

On  February  23.  Hon.  Kenneth  B. 
Keating,  the  gentleman  from  the  Forti- 
eth New  York  District,  spoke  to  us  of 
the  farseeing  and  constructive  leader- 
ship demonstrated  by  the  three  leading 
steel  companies  in  the  past — United 
States  Steel,  Bethlehem  Steel,  and  Re- 
public Steel— urging  them  to  admit  their 
mistake  in  announcing  a  rise  in  steel 
prices  and  to  return  to  their  previous 
price  schedules.  He  pointed  out  their 
ability  to  do  this  without  serious  finan- 
cial loss  to  themselves  and  their  stock- 
holders, in  view  of  their  greatly  enhanced 
profits  for  1947  over  1946,  and  urged 
the  move  as  a  curb  to  inflation  and  ever- 
rising  living  costs. 

Congressman  Keating  at  that  time  also 
said  to  these  corporations:  "A  return 
to  your  previous  price  schedule  will  be 
hailed  throughout  this  great  country, 
not  as  an  exhibition  of  weakness,  but  of 
greatness." 

United  S'ates  Steel  has  accepted  this 
opinion,  has  announced  its  cut  in  price, 
amounting  to  about  $25,000,000,  and  has 
found  the  favorable  reception  to  it  our 
colleague  promised,  when  he  displayed 
his  usual  astuteness  and  vision  in  his 
appeal  to  these  corporations.  Let  it  not 
be  said  of  this  body  that  "a  prophet  is 
not  without  honor  save  in  his  own  coun- 
try."   

The  Tragedy  of  Injaitice 


Price  Reductions  by  United  Statei  Steel 
Corp. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  DEVITT 

or  MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Thursday,  April  29,  1948 

Mr.  DEVITT.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  note 
with  pleasure  and  appreciation  the  con- 
structive announcement  of  Mr.  Benja- 
min F.  Fairless,  president  of  United 
States  Steel,  of  price  reductions  for  a 
wide  variety  of  his  company's  products. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  R.  ROBERTSON 

or  NOBTH  DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  29,  1948 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  not 
alone  the  American  system,  but  civiliza- 
tion itself,  was  jarred  to  its  very  founda- 
tions the  other  day  In  Jersey  City,  N.  J., 
when  the  body  of  James  J.  Donnelly.  Jr.. 
was  returned  to  his  family  for  burial 
from  the  battlefields  of  the  Pacific  where 
he  distinguished  himself  on  all  occasions. 
Eighty  marines  from  the  Bayonne  naval 
base  were  assigned  to  act  as  pallbearers. 
a  long  established  tradition  down 
through  the  generations. 

Yet  this  tradition  was  arrested  In  this 
vicinity  by  the  contemptible  rules  of  the 
AFL  United  Funeral  Chauffeurs  and 
Helpers  Union.  The  desires  of  the  family 
who  reared  this  boy  were  pushed  aside. 
The  righteousness  of  Christian  religion 
had  no  place  in  the  picture;  only  the 
almighty  union  who  has  grown  to  great- 
ness fostered  by  help  in  high  places  chose 
to  dictate  the  methods  of  burial. 

Under  unanimous  consent,  I  include 
herewith  an  editorial  from  the  Washing- 
ton Times-Herald  which  tells  the  story 
of  the  burial  of  James  J.  Donnelly,  Jr., 
of  Jersey  City,  N.  J. : 
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Bow  To  Io«r  FiiTMOs  aks 
Jamca  J.  Donnelly.  Jr.,  of  Jmtj  City,  N.  J., 
tn  tlM  liMTln*  Corps  August  13.  1043. 
It  ttBtmh  BoacalnvtUe  and  Guam, 
17  tejs  OB  1*0  Jlxna.    Tbe  bullet 
nasM  found  him  on  Iwo,  wblla 
tiding  to  rescue  a  wounded  pal. 
I  onnelly'B  body  was  brought  home 
I  nd  sent  to  his  family  for  reburlal. 
from  the  Bayonne  naval  base 
a«l||ied  to  act  as  pallbearers  at  the 
■opeduled  for  Monday  ot  tbl*  week. 
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ProtesU  were  filed  with  union  officials, 
but  they  s  icod  their  ground.  The  organised 
yallbearqn  went  through  with  the  perform- 
stheduled.  Only  after  the  casket 
grave  were  the  marines  pex- 
take  active  part  in  the  services. 

mother  remarked  that  "If 

his  life  fighting  for  his  cotintry, 

least  the  union  could  have  done 

him  to  be  borne  on  the  shotil- 

comrades." 

t    made    no    never    mind    to   the 

six  tmlon  pall  baa rers  had  to  get 


regfrdless. 

low  ouce  wrote  a  book  called  How 
fiends   and   Influence   People.     If 
.  president  of  the  American  Fed- 
Labor,  should  ever  feel  the  urge 
book  tailing  bis  boys  how  to  lose 
imlon  labor,  and  enrage  a  lot  of 
■Ufbt   w«U    lead    off    with    this 
funeral   incident. 
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or 


.  ROBERT  J.  TWYMAN 


or  uxiNois 


HOUSE  OP  REPRESBNTATTVia 


Thursday,  AprU  29.  1948 

Mr.  T\ryMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  ixtend  my  remarks  in  the  Ap- 
pendix o:  the  RxcoKo.  I  wish  to  Include 
the  folkM  lac  editorial  from  the  Chicago 
Dally  TMfOie  of  Tuesday.  AprU  27. 1948: 

TMB    OBICUf    or    TJMT 

MaJ.    0|n.    MIRaa   A. 
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■acfcord.    adjutant 

tb«   Ifryitiiil    National    Otiard. 

before    the   House   Armed   Services 

that  Chief  of  Staff  Marahall  azMl 

Army  were  deCarmlaad  to  in- 

e   conscription   as  early  aa 

of  Germany  in  May  1945.    He 

Oen.  ■.  A.  Kvana.  apokaaman  for 

DAoara  Aaaoelatkm.  sfraad  that 

bava  oenaMastty  M^solaAaiid 

the   goard   and  Bvarva  oom- 

!ver    since    becaiise    they    wanted 

and  not  civilian  soldiers. 

,    now    Secretary    of    State,    has 

a  continual  clamor  in  company 

it  Truman  and  the  chieftains  of 

services  for  universal  mlll- 

They  have  worked  up  a  war 

^tth  ttmmkk  and  oaa  tbls  engineered 

aa    ttaa   pratcxt   for   demanding 

do  not  coofeaa  that  conscription 

tki'eir  objact  for  years,  and  that  they 


deliberately  set  out  to  destroy  the  National 
Guard  in  1940-41,  after  it  had  been  mustered 
Into  Federal  service,  in  pursuance  of  their 
strategy  of  rendering  the  Regular  Army  all- 
powerful. 

The  sordid  story  of  this  campaign  Is  told 
in  a  manuscript  by  MaJ.  Gen.  Henry  D.  Rus- 
sell, tbe  original  coouaander  of  the  Thirtieth 
Division.  National  Guard,  largely  recruited  in 
Georgia.  North  Carolina,  and  Tennessee.  The 
Guard  offlcers  of  this  division  were  driven 
out  of  their  commands  so  that  the  Regulars 
could  take  over.  In  h'.s  narrative  General 
Rusadl  cites  a  memorsndum  drafted  July  la, 
1944,  by  the  late  Gen.  Lesley  McNair,  Installed 
by  Marshall  as  ch.ef  of  the  Army  ground 
forces.  It  was  addressed  to  the  special  plan- 
ning division  of  the  War  Department. 

This  memorandum  consisted  of  a  whole 
string  of  shameless  libe:8  on  the  National 
Guard,  whose  valiant  contributions  to  the 
national  defensa  were  brushed  aside  with  the 
contemptuous  remark.  "One  of  the  great  les- 
sons of  the  present  war  Is  that  the  National 
Ciiard,  aa  organized  before  the  war,  contrib- 
uted nothing  to  the  national  defense." 

General  McNair  showed  himself  as  Ignorant 
of  the  Constlution  as  he  was  imappreciative 
of  the  patriotism  of  the  citizen  soldier  when 
he  added.  "Our  Constitution,  in  its  preamble, 
gives  to  provide  for  the  common  defense'  as 
one  of  six  purposes  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment." By  the  "Federal  Government"  he 
obviously  meant  the  Executive — the  Presi- 
dent and  the  War  Department.  He  made  no 
mention  that  it  Is  Congress  which  ts  assigned 
tbe  constitutional  power  of  providing  for  the 
common  defense  by  raising  and  supporting 
armlea,  maintauilng  a  navy,  making  tbe  rules 
for  their  government  and  regulation,  calling 
forth  the  militia  of  the  several  States,  and 
governing  such  part  of  them  as  may  be  em- 
ployed in  the  service  of  the  United  States. 

But.  said  General  McNair.  "to  provide  for 
tbe  common  defense"  is  the  most  important 
duty  of  the  'Federal  Government."  and  he 
added.  "It  is  not  only  improper,  but  danger- 
ous, to  share  this  great  responsibility  with 
the  SUtes."  Having  delivered  himself  of 
this  dictum.  General  McNair  concluded: 

"Undar  tba  present  aasumption  for  poet- 
war  organisation  of  the  Army,  it  is  considered 
that  there  will  always  be  Federal  troopa  on 
caU  for  emergencies  and  that  the  National 
Guard  as  organized  before  the  war  is  unnec- 
mmrj  and  undesirable."  He.  therefore,  rec- 
ODunended : 

"a.  That  the  Natlooal  Guard  be  dlspoaaad 
with  as  a  component  of  tba  Army  of  tba 
UiUted  States. 

"b.  That  there  la  no  objection  to  organ- 
ising State  troops  as  a  State  guard  or  Stata 
police,  wltb  Federal  aid  if  advisable  or 
forced." 

Thus  the  Regular  Army  blandly  decreed 
the  execution  ot  the  militia  as  autborlaed 
by  the  Constitution. 

Not  quite  a  year  after  tbls  memorandum, 
on  June  28,  1940,  about  a  month  and  a  half 
after  Germany's  surrender.  General  Marshall 
came  out  to  Camp  Grant,  near  Rockford.  to 
aditrsss  the  seventh  semiannual  service  com- 
mand conference.  Ba  there  said  that  "all 
plana  for  the  postwar  period  revolved  around 
compulsory  training."  He  said  that  "we 
have  to  start  things  in  tbe  War  Department 
about  a  year  tn  advance.  We  have  been  at 
this  (organisation  of  the  postwar  Army)  a 
bit  longer  tban  that  now."  That  Is.  the 
Regular  Army  alnce  the  middle  of  1944  had 
been  planning  paacetlma  conscription. 

ThLY.  then.  Is  tba  tma  story  of  what  is 
back  of  tbe  driva  for  eonscrlptlon.  The 
Regulars  hau  and  fear  the  National  Guard 
becatiae  it  ta  eompoaed  of  cttlaens  who  make 
■oldlarlng  a  patrlotle  duty.  They  are  not  at 
tbelr  eountry'i  saiika  for  the  rank,  promo- 
tions, pay,  perquisites,  and  powar  tbat  there 
may  ba  in  It.  Tbe  Army  must  daaiioj  them 
to  tighten  lu  clutch  on  the  NaUon's  MUltary 
Xatabllabment.  convert  It  Into  a  professional 


enterprise,  and  thus  assTime  every  post  of 
command. 

No  citizen  who  looks  at  the  genesis  end 
motives  of  universal  military  training  can 
fall  to  regard  this  development  as  sinister 
evidence  of  the  vaulting  ambition  of  the 
militarists  of  America. 


lanUtk  Infiltration  in  the  State 
Department 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  DEVIH 

or  icnnrasoTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVFS 

Thursday.  July  29.  1948 

Mr.  DEVITT.  Mr.  Speaker,  because 
of  the  expressed  interest  of  my  col- 
leagues in  the  series  of  articles  written 
by  the  Washington  correspondent  of  the 
St.  Paul  Pioneer  Press  and  Dispatch, 
Gustaf  A.  Nordln.  revealing  startling 
facts  about  communistic  infiltration  in 
the  State  Department,  I  include  in  my 
extension  of  remarks  the  sixth  of  a  series 
of  eight  articles: 

O6S  Fiaxo  Mak  roa  Bxino  "Too  Anti-Rxd," 
Sscarr  Rkpobt  Sats 

(This  Is  the  sixth  in  a  series  of  eight  ex- 
clusive articles  making  public  for  the  first 
time  the  findings  of  special  agents  who  in- 
vestigated alleged  subversive  activities  In  the 
Stata  Department  of  the  United  States.  The 
proba  waa  made  by  a  congressional  commit- 
tee to  determine  what  the  State  Department 
was  doing  to  rid  the  Federal  pay  roll  of  "poor 
security"  rlaks.) 

(By  Gtutaf  A.  Nordln) 

WaauiNCTON. — The  application  for  em- 
ployxoent  of  a  "known  Communist  Party 
member"  remains  In  the  active  list  at  the 
State  Department.  whUe  another  employee 
was  dismissed  by  OSS  because  he  was  "too 
anti-Soviet  to  be  employed."  He  was  refused 
Bute  Department  employment  reportedly  for 
that  reason. 

These  two  caaes  are  among  the  many  fan- 
taatle  reports  woven  into  a  long.  75-page  un- 
publlabed  document  now  bald  by  the  Houaa 
committee  on  appropriations. 

Casa  No.  2i.  who  is  tbe  alleged  Communist 
Party  member  who  has  applied  for  a  Job,  ts 
one  of  a  doaen  In  which  It  is  reported  contact 
rvlitatl  batwaan  State  Department  employaaa 
and  tuapactad  Soviet  espionage  operativas 
during  and  after  the  war. 

Tbe  brother  of  ease  No.  35.  also  employed 
by  the  Department,  baa  been  recommended 
for  dlsmlssat  for  security  reasons.  On  last 
report,  as  shown  in  the  House  document, 
final  detarmlnaticm  is  still  pending  m  both 
Inataneaa. 

No.  3S  applied  for  a  position  as  adminis- 
trative officer  at  98.197  per  anniun.  In- 
vaatlgatlon  of  the  caaa  began  April  9.  1947. 

"Another  goremmantal  Investigative 
sgsaciy  advised,  on  April  13.  1947.  that  a 
r^tabla  informant  said  No.  25,  who  is  em- 
ployad  by  tba  Civil  Service  Commission,  Is 
a  member  of  tbe  underground  Communist 
group  tn  Waablngton.  D.  C,"  the  Hou^e  com- 
mittee data  reveals. 

wm  tmroLVXs 

"This  Informant  further  advised  that  the 
subject  and  his  wife  paid  a  social  call  on 
December  11.  1945.  on  a  functionary  of  a 
Soviet  sipkMSgs  ring  In  Waablngton  and 
on  Decambsr  39.  1945.  bis  wife  conucted 
the  wife  ot  another  Soviet  espionage  func- 
tionary and  Identified  herself  by  saying  her 
husband  was  acquainted  wltb  the  func- 
tionary. 
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"The  informant  also  advlsad  that  a  brother 
of  the  subject  was  a  member  of.  and  ac- 
tive in,  the  Jackson  Heights,  Long  Island, 
branch  of  the  Communist  Party  in  1944. 
Further  Information  was  obtained  to  the 
effect  that  the  subject  himself  has  been  a 
member  of  the  Commvmlst  Party." 

But  in  the  case  of  No.  90.  placed  in  the 
House  report  for  contrast,  the  OSS  employee 
was  not  so  fortunate  as  to  keep  his  Federal 
Job. 

No.  90  was  born  In  Russia.  He  was  in- 
vestigated in  1946  for  a  position  on  the 
Russian  desk  of  the  Office  of  Information 
and  Education. 

The  Investigation  "disclosed  that  he  was 
a  refugee  from  the  Red  revolution  in  Russia 
and  that  he  was  naturalized  in  New  York 
City  In  1927.  He  was  employed  by  OSS  from 
February  to  December  in  1942  and  then  re- 
quested to  resign.  This  was  a  year  after 
the  United  States  entered  the  war  and  Rus- 
sia was  an  ally. 

FORCED  TO  EESICM 

When  interviewed.  No.  90  said  he  was 
"forced  to  resign  because  of  Communist  pres- 
sure, and  that  C-29  of  the  Jewish  Telegraph 
Agency,  and  Vladinar  Stepanovasky,  an 
NKVD  agent  in  the  United  States,  had  open- 
ly slated  that  he  was  too  anti-Soviet  to  be 
employed  by  OSS." 

According  to  the  report,  this  was  confirmed 
by  the  OSS  supervUor  and  a  high  State  De- 
partment official. 

No  90  "was  very  highly  recommended  by 
several  witnesses  as  an  able  man  and  as  a 
democratic  American  who  supported  democ- 
racy for  Russia  and  opposed  communism." 
The  Personnel  Division,  however,  advised  that 
No.  90  apparently  "did  not  have  qualifications 
for  the  Job"  In  OIE. 

No.  12,  investigated  a  number  of  times  be- 
fore he  resigned  December  13,  1946,  was  de- 
scribed as  "the  greatest  security  risk  the  De- 
partment has  had."  Among  other  things,  the 
file  reflects  that  "he  furnished  material  to  a 
known  Soviet  espionage  agent  and  that  he 
has  had  consistent  contact  with  a  long  list 
of  Communists  and  suspected  Soviet  agents." 

No.  21.  a  native  of  Pcsen,  Poland,  was  nat- 
tirallzed  In  New  York  in  1942,  then  employed 
by  the  OSS.  In  1946  with  UNRRA.  and  last 
year  applied  lor  a  position  in  the  Stale  De- 
partment's Division  of  Research  for  Europe. 
Despite  derogatory  Information,  the  case  was 
still  active  in  the  application  file,  according 
to  the  House  report. 

CONTACT  roa  REDS 

"Information  received  from  another  gov- 
ernmental investigative  agency  on  May  2. 
1947.  indicates  that  No.  21  was  a  contact  of 
El,  a  known  Communist  and  suspected 
espionage  agent.  In  speaking  of  going  to 
Germany  when  he  was  with  the  OSS,  he  told 
her,  'I  think  the  Russians  will  dominate  the 
situation:  they  deserve  to.  The  Inefficiency  of 
the  AMGOT  in  Italy  is  terrible,'  "  the  report 
states 

No.  67  was  employed  as  a  consultant  with 
'    the  State  Department  in  the  Division  of  Re- 
search In  1946.    He  was  cleared  May  16,  1946, 
as  to   "character,  ability,  dependability,  gen- 
eral reputation,  and  loyalty." 

"On  June  7.  1946.  a  Government  investi- 
gative agency  advised  that  the  subject  is  a 
known  contact  of  E-15.  a  subject  In  a  Russian 
espionage  case.  The  subject  has  played 
bridge  and  exchanged  language  lessons  with 
perrons  in  the  Soviet  Elmbassy.  Washington. 
D.  C.  He  also  Is  a  known  contact  of  Jessica 
Smith,  of  Soviet  Russia,  today." 

The  State  Department  security  official  con- 
tended, however,  that  the  information  is 
not  sufficient,  and  that  the  words  "known 
contact."  used  by  the  investigator,  "mean 
nothing,  especially  since  the  subject  was 
connected  with  Russian  effalrs  In  ONI  and 
wculd  naturally  seek  out  persons  uho  pos- 
secsed  knowledge  of  the  language." 


EMBASSY   KMPLOTZS 

The  report  adds  that  No.  67  in  1934  "ad- 
dressed a  letter  to  a  Congressman  in  behalf 
of  an  acquaintance  of  known  Communist 
sympathies  being  held  In  Finland  on  es- 
pionage charges." 

No.  93  was  employed  as  a  file  clerk  In  the 
American  Embassy  in  Paris.  France,  In  De- 
cember 1946.  The  report  says:  "Both  the 
subject  and  her  husband  are  known  con- 
tacts of  two  suspects  in  an  investigation  of 
Soviet  espionage  activities  in  the  United 
States." 

'-'Another  Government  investigative  agency 
advised  that  the  subject's  husband  has  trans- 
mitted back  to  the  United  States,  Commu- 
nist literature  of  j>arty  fronts  in  France  and 
in  a  communication  he  listed  principal  func- 
tionaries of  the  Communist  Party  in  France. 

"Investigation  conducted  by  CSA  in  March 
1947.  developed  no  degrogatory  information 
concerning  the  subject. 

"A  memo  in  the  file  dated  July  16,  1947, 
stated  that  the  subject  recently  sent  a  copy 
of  a  Communist  publication  to  one  of  the 
Soviet  espionage  subjects  who  had  previously 
given  the  subject  names  of  well-known  Com- 
munists she  could  contact  in  France." 

The  Embassy  in  France  was  Instructed  to 
Investigate. 


The  Marshall  Plan 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DANIEL  A.  REED 

OF  NEW  TOEK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  29.  1948 
Mr.  REED  of  New  York.    Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  would  like  to  have  the  Members  of 
the  House  examine  a  very  enlightening 
editorial   published  by  the  Jamestown 
(N.  Y.)   Shopping  Guide  under  date  of 
April  1.  1948,  which  I  am  Inserting  in 
the  Record.    I  am  inserting  this  infor- 
mation for  the  benefit  of  those  who  have 
been  swept  off  their  feet  by  the  propa- 
ganda emanating  from  the  State  Depart- 
ment and  other  governmental  depart- 
ments as  to  the  necessity  of  the  Marshall 
plan.    The  information  that  is  coming 
to  light  seems  to  indicate  that  the  Mar- 
shall plan  is  fast  developing  into  an  in- 
ternational as  well  as  national  scandal. 
It  might  not  be  possible  but  it  certainly 
is  the  function  of  those  who  see  their  own 
country  being  weakened  to  stand  up  and 
defend  it  against  the  intrigues  of  selfish 
groups. 

I  am  sure  that  all  of  this  Information 
which  is  now  being  revealed  should  come 
to  the  attention  of  the  Appropriation 
Committee  before  it  commits  itself  to  the 
full  amount  asked  for  by  the  socialistic 
regimes  abroad  to  foster  the  type  of  gov- 
ernment which  we  have  been  fighting 
and  will  have  to  continue  to  fight  if  we 
are  to  preserve  our  private-enterprise 
system  to  maintain  the  high  standard  of 
living  which  our  people  now  enjoy. 

The  following  is  the  editorial  to  Which 
I  have  already  referred : 

Killing  Our  Foreign  Business 
The  Marshall  plan  Is  being  sold  on  a  propa- 
ganda basis  that,  to  preserve  prosperity  here, 
we  need  the  export  trade  to  protect  us  from 
an  imagined  depression.  That  we  could  well 
afford  to  give  away  the  things  we  make,  to 
create  business,  we  are  told.     Dees  it  ever 


occur  to  those  who  present  this  Idea  that.  If 
we  have  anything  to  give  away,  we  give  It  to 
our  own  people? 

Let's  peek  behind  the  Iron  curtain  of 
Washington  propaganda  and  double  talk  and 
see  Just  how  this  plan  formulated  by 
Socialist  Bevin  and  adopted  by  Truman.  Mar- 
shall, and  Congress,  will  work  out. 

Even  before  the  plan  has  a  chance  to  work. 
Secretary  Harrlman.  of  the  United  States  De- 
partment of  Commerce,  has  slapped  licenses 
on  all  shipments  to  40  countries  in  Europe 
to  restrain  United  States  exporters  from 
making  shipments  there,  to  allow  dear  old 
England  to  capture  the  business. 

Last  year  Congress  gave  the  Department 
certain  powers  to  license  exports.  There  are 
some  fairly  respectable  excuses  for  licensing. 
If  properly  practiced.  It  can  prevent  the 
diversion  of  scarce  items  from  the  domestic 
market.  It  also  can  be  used  to  prevent  ship- 
ment of  munitions  and  the  tools  that  make 
them  to  Russia. 

The  Commerce  Department  set  up  a  licens- 
ing system,  effective  March  1.  which  export 
technicians  charge  makes  it  virtually  impos- 
sible for  small  exporters  to  meet  their  foreign 
orders.  Individual  licenses  are  acquired  for 
each  transaction,  with  a  few  unlmp>ortant 
exceptions.  Small  concerns  cannot  contend 
with  the  red  tape  involved. 

The  excuse  for  these  restrictions  is  that 
they  will  prevent  unnecessary  drains  on  dol- 
lar resources  of  countries  in  line  lor  Marshall 
plan  hand-outs.  Those  nations  are  already 
safeguarding  the  same  dollars  through 
.stringent  import  licensing  rules. 

It  would  be  assumed  that.  If  Harrlman 
(former  Ambassador  to  Russia),  along  with 
Truman,  were  really  sincere  in  wishing  to 
stop  shipments  of  vital  materials  to  Russia, 
he  would,  under  this  bureaucratic  set-up, 
stop  such  shipments.  Truman  api>eared  be- 
fore Congress  to  deliver  a  scare  talk  about 
war  with  Russia.  Yet,  a  week  later.  Catholic 
war  veterans  found  It  necessary  to  picket  a 
10,000-ton  Russian  freighter  at  Jersey  City, 
loaded  with  farm  tractors  and  industrial 
machinery  headed  for  Russia.  These  vet- 
erans were  seeking  a  Nation-wide  boycott 
against  shipments  that  might  be  used  in  war 
against  us.  They  tacked  a  large  sign  on  the 
side  of  the  Russian  ship:  "Supply  today — 
draft  tomorrow."  When  Members  of  the 
House  put  Harrlman's  "experts"  on  the  pan, 
their  alibi  was  that  licenses  for  these  ship- 
ments had  been  Issued  before  March  1.  But — 
this  was  on  March  20 — 3  weeks  later.  Can 
you  Imagine  Joe  Stalin  waiting  3  weeks  to 
stop  shipments  of  vital  materials  to  the 
United  SUtcs?  Then,  there  are  those  46 
bomber-plane  engines  shipped  from  New 
York  to  Russia  and  Poland. 

A  week  after  Truman's  scare  talk  It  was 
developed  in  a  House  committee  that  the 
Slate  Department  had  a  secret  deal  with 
poor  Czechoslovakia,  whereby  American  im- 
porters would  bring  in  millions  of  shoes  (to 
create  tmemployment  in  our  factories),  in 
exchange  for  shipments  of  heavy  machinery 
and  high-grade  steel,  which  Russia  could  use 
for  war  making.  This  gives  you  a  slight  idea 
of  Just  how  sincere  these  Washington  war 
talkers  are  about  preserving  peace  and  stop- 
ping Russia,  either  in  a  cold  or  hot  war. 
They  still  play  the  pre-Pearl  Harbor  game, 
at  which  they  are  experts. 

England's  slogan  is:  "Export  or  die."  The 
$3,750,000,000  loan  vanished  with  no  perma- 
nent results.  England  needs  continuous  in- 
come from  world  trade  and  cannot  get  it  by 
fair  competition  because  her  Socialist  system 
Imposes  heavy  labor  costs  per  unit. 

The  United  States  products  Introduced  to 
other  countries  are  becoming  firmly  estab- 
lished, because  our  factories  produce  good 
merchandise  at  low  cost. 

The  Commerce  Department  Is  deliberately 
sabotaging   American   exports   to   leave   the 
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th  the  cost  of  the  give-away  plan. 

Q  Public  gats  It  coming  and  going. 

ye  ir  there  Is  a  bumpar  crop  of  coffee. 

promlsa  of  chaapar  coffaa  to  all. 

Maiahall  ptaanars  to  boy  31.700.- 

las  iwuifc  aach — of  coffee,  at  a 

«lkO.OOO,oeo.  booatli^  eoOaa  prteaa  to 

cocpumer  by  15  cents  par  pmuHl  MMra 

ittaffwiw  be  naoaaaary.    So  on 

tha   Una    cm    avary    Item    you 


Tri  uBan'i 


dim 


s  "police  state"  prios  control 
the  ever-growing  flood  of  money 
lis  planners  let  loose  on  the  peopla. 
been  proved  a^in  and  again.  In 
i^rtar  country.  We  araat  attai^  tn- 
tba 


T«  Secure  tke  Peace 


EXtTENSION  OF  REMARK3 
or 

HON.  JAY  UFEVRE 


mw  ToaK 

or 


'ahvb 


:  'fiuraday.  April  29.  194t 


Mr.  LePEVRE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarlLs  In  the  Rac- 
oao.  I  Include  an  editoirlal  from  the  New 
i  Tribune  of  today.  Let  as  not 
sad  experience.  I  have  a  con- 
wbose  businMi  takes  him  to 
f  ery  often.  He  recently  returned 
his  third  trip  since  the  ciOM  d  ttae 
wtii  :h  aim  tnctaded  riaiUmt  mim  of 
the  mld<  le  eastern  countries. 
The  editorial  fits  In  so  well  with  the 


•lory  he 


we  shell  d  consider  this  adrlce  carefully. 


tave  me  yestorday  that  I  feel 


A  good  firm  stand  now.  showing  Russia 
that  we  will  not  tolerate  her  Wufl  any 
further  will,  without  a  doubt,  stop  a  war. 
I  am  anything  but  a  war  monger  and 
that  Is  the  reason  I  believe  we  must  act 
quickly  to  show  Russia  that  our  attitude 
is  to  guarantee  to  help  the  cooperating 
European  nations  to  help  themselves.  I 
believe  Russia  is  scared  and  If  we  wait 
In  anticipation  of  an  attack  by  1952,  the 
date  some  of  our  military  authorities  feel 
is  the  time  needed  for  preparation  and 
the  time  Russia  may  have  the  atomic 
bomb,  we  will  be  missing  the  boat.  Firm- 
ness ri?ht  now  and  our  decision  to  show 
these  European  nations  our  sincerity  to 
participate  in  this  effort  of  reconstruc- 
tion Is  vital.  Also  It  would  appear  to  be 
good  business  to  protect  these  billions  of 
dollars  we  are  sending  to  Europe  in  the 
form  of  food  and  American  goods.  How- 
ever, we  mast  insist  that  these  nations 
themselves  cooperate  to  the  fullest  ex- 
tent. In  the  meantime  let  us  get  working 
on  a  plan  to  revise  the  United  Nations  so 
it  will  become  effective.  It  certainly  is 
not  working  today,  and  this  or  a  similar 
organization  is  the  final  answer  to  guar- 
anteed universal  peace. 
The  editorial  follows: 

TO  SXCTTBI   TfiX   PXACS 

This  newspaper  has  for  some  time  been 
convinced  that  the  economic  aid  extended 
under  the  European  reoovery  program  must 
be  accompanied  and  supported.  If  It  is  to 
accomplish  lU  great  and  peaceful  purpoaa. 
by  a  firm  mUitary  guaranty  to  the  luropaan 
west.  If  we  have  learned  anything  from  tha 
history  of  the  last  30  years,  we  have  learned 
that  security  is  as  critical  a  factor  as  food 
or  iMltiatrlal  productkm  in  the  welfare  at 
•odatlaa;  and  a  plan  for  western  Buropaan 
economic  revival  which  Is  bitterly  i.ippo— < 
by  the  Soviet  military  empire  and  constantly 
threatened  by  Its  great  annlas  Is  unlikely  to 
iuc«aa<  unless  It  is  buttreasad  by  as  strong 
a  drtMM*  aa  its  partlelpanU  can  mutuaUy 
■i^iply.  As  the  chief  slngla  participant  In 
thla  magnificent  effort  of  laecanUuctlon.  tha 
United  Stataa  caasot  much  longer  postpone 
decision  upon  tha  form,  amotmt.  and  char- 
aetar  of  its  own  contribution  to  the  common 
aatuilty. 

Thaae  qtiMMinii  an  fcaing  actively  explored 
tn  WMhli^ton.  bath  by  the  administration 
and  by  Oo^pvaa.  Bame  at  least  of  the  basic 
!■  inr Hilaa  wkleb  alMOki  ahapa  tha  answer 
ara  alraady  growtag  elaar  In  tha  mUltary. 
as  tn  the  economic,  sense.  Europe,  tn  the  last 
analysis,  can  only  l>e  defended  l>y  Euro- 
peans; tn  the  mllttary.  ar  In  tha  aeooomie. 
laid,  an  American  guaranty  can  only  ba  a 
guaranty  to  help  the  Europeans  help  thena- 
aalvaa.  But  If  tha  MUltary  CoaBmlttca  of 
tha  Western  European  Union,  now  meeting 
In  London,  abows  a  capaettj  to  plan  In  con- 
tanna  of  dtvMoBB.  air  granpa.  staff  co- 
ition, and  command  ammg«nenta, 
they  muat  have  unequivocal  and  un- 
of  American  support. 
■Iiat  also  be  in  concrata 
It  mual  gvarantaa  aid  in  amounts 
It  to  pravant  a  war.  not  simply  to 
hold  out  proalaa  of  ultimately  winning  ona 
aftar  years  of  blood  and  effort  and  aftar 
Euro^  has  t>een  reduced  to  a  final  shsmbfa 
tn  tha  proeaaa.  Tha  Hwopaaiia  could  sus- 
tain an  attack  for  aoma  waaka  or  Bora.  Otily 
a  gxiaranty  which  gave  aasuranca  of  effec- 
Uva  aid.  on  the  groimd  and  within  that 
ttB*.  could  do  much  either  to  stBtaln  tha 
Tiimpaaiis  tn  their  recovery  efforts  or  to  tn- 
snr*  that  no  sttack  wUl  be  made.  Thaae  con- 
aldaratlons  deflna  aoiBie  of  tha  raqutramants. 
They  mean  a  program  at  mnuaiy  laad-laaaa. 
Tbay  oseaa  aMnigh  American  rearmament 
to  provide  a  modicum  of  immediauiy  avaU- 


able  mnitary  atrength  for  Europe  Ihey 
mean  blpartlaan  support  for  tha  guaran- 
teed poUcy.  in  order  to  give  tt  tha  oartatnty 
of  flrmneas  and  continuity.  This  newspapar 
believes  that  they  also  mean  a  definite  treaty 
commitment,  to  run  at  least  through  the 
life  ( f  the  aoexMMnlc  recovery  program,  em- 
Ixxlylng  the  actual  eommttmant  alraady  In- 
volved by  the  praaatica  at  our  occupation 
roroea  In  Germany. 

The  treaty  should  be  fully  tn  coBaonaaea 
with  the  Unltad  Natlona  Charter.  Many 
have  recently  pointed  out  that  under  article 
51.  which  conserves  the  collective  as  well  as 
the  Individual  right  of  self-defense,  thla  la 
entirely  poaslbia  as  the  Charter  now  stands. 
The  Brussels  Treaty  was  baaed  on  article  51. 
The  United  States  could  formally  adhere  to 
It  under  that  article,  as  tt  has  already  ad- 
hered to  the  Rio  de  Janeiro  Treaty  for  mu- 
tual defense  of  the  Western  Hemisphere. 
And  such  a  course,  so  far  from  twlng  con- 
trary to  the  spirit  or  purposes  or  the  Char- 
ter, would  t>e  fulfilling  tham:  for  it  would 
be  using  the  collective  effort  of  the  powers 
to  buttraas  tha  peace,  now  while  It  Is  stUl 
poaatbia  to  do  ao.  rather  than  allowing  It  to 
degenerate  tn  futility  Into  another  world 
war. 

A  glance  at  the  past  is  instructive.  The 
great  powers  did  nothing  after  1918  to  use 
their  coUective  strength  for  peace  while  tt 
still  poaslble  to  preserve  it:  when  war 
caught  up  with  them,  they  bad  no 
th  left  with  which  to  avert  it.  That 
history  cannot  and  must  not  be  re- 
paatad.  It  U  no  denial  of  the  United  Na- 
ttoeu  If  we  act  ocllectively  now  to  secure  a 
peace  which  Individually  we  may  never  again 
ba  able  to  recover. 


Houtinf  Lefislation 


ON  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FREDERIC  R.  COUDERT,  JR. 

or  icrw  Toax 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  EIBPRE8EI«TATTVES 

Thursday.  AprU  29.  1948 

Mr.  COUDERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remark.^  tn  the  Rsc- 
oao.  I  Include  an  address  delivered  before 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  Mortgage 
Bankers  A.ssociaUon  of  New  Jersey  on 
March  30,  1848: 

I  am  happy  to  be  back  here  with  you  to- 
night. Not  only  l}ecause  It  ts  always  good 
to  ba  With  friends  but  also  heeausa  tt  glvea 
ma  flpaelal  pleasure  to  l>e  present  at  your  an- 
nual maetmg  Inducting  Milton  MacOonald 
as  president  of  your  association. 

Tou  have  already  shown  your  esteem  for 
Mr.  MacDonald  by  making  him  president  of 
this  aaaociatton.  for  which  I  have  such  high 
ragard.  Too  ara  fortunate  to  have  such  a 
prestdant.  bceatiaa  he  has  drmonstrated  on 
many  oeeaatona  his  able  leadership,  his  vMon. 
and  his  genius  for  organization. 

This  is  not  tdla  pralae.  nor,  if  I  am  In  a 
poaitlon  to  Judge.  wUl  tbaaa  qaallttes  of  Mr. 
BfacDonald  ba  Idle  aaaata  during  tha  critical 
moDths  that  ara  ahead  for  ua  who  are  so 
vitally  tetiwlia  tn  bowrtng.  Mortgage  land- 
tag la  now  UitariaUtad  with  political,  aco- 
Bomle,  and  aoetal  fwoaa  that  all  have  their 
affects  OD  yov  opeiatlona. 

I  was  asked  to  give  you  a  report  this  eve- 
ning on  the  current  housing  l^lalatlon  tbaS 
la  now  before  Coagraaa  and  to  review  wKh 
you  tha  report  OMda  by  tha  Joint  Coograa- 
Bkmal  Oommtttaa  on  Hoqalng. 

Tha  report  ambodytng  the  Joint  w^«-«^ 
Coomilttaa  Ondlngs  was  prepared  by  Senator 
rvknvmam  and  adopted  on  March  IS.  Senator 
FtAMoaaa  sUted  that  tha  racuounandauons 
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cnotained  in  the  report  placed  primary  em- 
phasis on  expanding  and  Improving  the  pri- 
vate-housing Industry.  It  is  also  brought 
<Mt  In  the  report  that  the  committee  feels 
certain  problems  of  urban  and  rural  slums 
and  bousing  for  families  of  very  low  Income 
can  only  be  solved  through  direct  Federal 
ftixanclal  assistance,  and  the  report  recom- 
mends the  passage  of  legislation  similar  to 
the  provisions  contained  In  the  Taft-Ellen- 
der-Wagner  bUl. 

Eighteen  main  points  are  stressed  In  the 
bousing  program  recommended  by  the  Joint 
committee.     T^iey  are: 

I.  Enactment  of  comprehensive  housing 
legislation  aimed  at  an  annual  housing-pro- 
duction rate  of  1.250.000  to  1,500.000  dweU- 
Ings  per  year  and  establishing  a  firm  na- 
tional botising  policy  that  the  resources  of 
the  Ftderal  Government  will  be  used  to  pro- 
vide the  aids  needed  to  achieve  decent  homes 
for  all  American  families. 

S.  ■MaMlahment  of  a  program  of  technical 
hoQBtag  rasaarch  in  the  Housing  and  Home 
Finance  Agency  aimed  at  achieving  lower 
housing-production  costs  through  the  devel- 
opment of  more  modern  and  efficient  produc- 
tion methods. 

3.  Joint  studies  by  the  Department  of 
Commerce  and  the  Housing  Agency  of  the 
materials  requirements  of  a  housing  program 
of  this  slae.  with  recommendations  on  the 
action  needed  to  overcome  shortages. 

4.  Joint  efforts  by  these  two  agencies  to 
secure  voluntary  allocations  agreements  from 
bulldlng-matcrlais  producers  to  secure  suffi- 
cient supplies  of  building  materials  for 
housing. 

5  Vigorous  prosecution  by  the  Department 
of  Justice  and  the  Federal  Trade  Commts- 
aion  of  restraints  of  trade  tn  the  production 
and  distribution  of  building  materials. 

0.  Further  expansion  by  the  Department 
of  LatKY  of  Its  apprentice- training  program 
for  building-trade  craftsmen. 

7.  One-year  extension  of  FHA  title  VI 
mortgage  Insurance,  with  revisions  to  re- 
strain further  Inflation  in  hoiuing  costs  and 
to  furnish  added  emphasis  on  the  financing 
at  rental  bousing. 

8.  Extension  and  broadening  of  the  financ- 
ing aids  for  manufacturers  of  housing  and 
the  establishment  of  additional  financing 
aids  for  large-scale  site  construction  of  low- 
er cost  housing. 

9.  Authorlisatlon  of  RFC  lotins  for  the  ac- 
quisition of  cost-reducing  machinery  and 
equipment    by   housing    producers. 

10.  Establishment  of  secondary  mortgage 
market  In  the  Housing  and  Home  Finance 
Agency  to  assure  a  continued  flow  of  credit 
for  raaldentlal  construction,  with  appropriate 
aafagtiards  against  inflationary  pressures. 

II.  Revision  and  improvement  of  FHA's 
permanent  title  II  mortgage-Insurance  pro- 
gram so  as  to  provld<>  greater  Incentives  tor 
production  of  lower -cost  housing. 

13.  Establishment  of  additional  FHA  In- 
surance programs  to  stimulate  greater  pro- 
duction of  lower-coat  rental  housing.  These 
would  Include  special  financing  and  technical 
aids  for  cooperative  housing  projects,  with 
particular  emphaais  on  veterans'  cooperatives, 
and  a  program  of  yield  insurance  to  encour- 
age direct  equity  tnvaatmenU  In  rental  bous- 
ing by  private  lending  institutions. 

13.  Establishment  of  Federal  aids  to  mu- 
nicipalities for  slum  clearance,  with  authorl- 
ratlon  for  Federal  loans  of  11.010,000.000.  and 
for  Federal  grants  of  $500,000,000  over  a  6- 
year  period,  with  localities  participating  on  a 
1-to-a   matching  basis. 

14.  Provision  for  Federal  financial  as.slat- 
ance  to  communities  lor  a  maximum  of  500,- 
000  additional  low-rent  public  housing  unit* 
over  the  next  5  years. 

IB.  Authortaatlon  of  a  long-range  program 
of  aids  for  farm  bousing  through  the  De- 
partment of    Agriculture. 

Ig.  Spadal  aids  to  provide  housing  of  the 
type   needed   by   veteran    paraplegic 


17.  Reaolntlon  of  apinralsal  differences  on 
GI  home  loans  as  between  FHA  and  tha  Vet- 
erans' Administration. 

18.  Studies  by  the  Housing  and  Home 
Finance  Agency  of  the  beet  standards  to 
apply  concerning  the  maximum  permissible 
number  of  dwelling  units  per  acre  In  rental 
housing  projects  financed  with  FHA  insur- 
ance. 

With  regard  to  pending  housing  legislation, 
I  shall  try  to  give  you  a  few  of  the  high- 
lights of  the  congressional  plans  that  have 
been  discussed  In  Washington.  You  must, 
however,  appreciate  that  these  plans  are  still 
in  formulatlve  stages  and  the  situation  may 
have  changed  even  since  I  left  Washington 
this  afternoon. 

The  Senate  last  Thursday  passed  the  Flan- 
ders bill  which  extends  title  VI  for  30  days — 
untU  AprU  30,  1948,  and  increases  the  in- 
surance authorization  by  $400,000,000.  The 
bill  also  amends  section  6C^  by  striking  out 
"necessary  current  cost"  and  substituting 
"value."  Yesterday  this  Senate  bill  was 
passed  by  the  House  with  some  amendments, 
so  that  It  will  again  have  to  be  considered 
by  the  Senate  before  being  sent  to  the  Presi- 
dent for  slgnatiire.  There  seems  to  be  every 
indication  that  title  VI  wUl  not  be  allowed 
to  expire  on  March  31. 

The  House  of  Representatives  has  passed 
the  Wolcott  bUl  extending  and  amending 
title  VI  of  the  National  Housing  Act,  and  the 
bill  has  been  sent  to  the  Senate. 

Briefly,  the  provisions  of  the  Wolcott  bUl 
are: 

1.  Two  bUlion  dollars  Increase  In  title  VI 
Insurance  autborlEation  with  not  less  than 
$800,000,000  of  this  amount  earmarked  for 
section  608  renUl  housing  and  $200,000,000 
allotted  to  two-,  three-,  and  four-family 
dwellings  under  section  603.  The  remainder 
to  be  available  for  single-family  dwellings 
under  section  603. 

2.  Extension  of  title  VI  tar  I  year— to 
March  31,   1940. 

3.  Amendment  to  section  603  which  sub- 
stitutes "valuation"  for  "necessary  current 
cost"  as  a  basis  of  determining  the  maxlmtim 
mortgage  amounts. 

4.  Authority  granted  the  Commissioner  to 
Increase  interest  rates  up  to  6  percent  under 
special  circumstances  and  in  specific  areas. 

5.  Bases  the  maximum  mortgage  amount 
under  section  608  upon  $8,100  per  dwelling 
unit  rather  than  $1,800  per  room. 

6.  Addition  of  a  new  section  611  which 
provides  for  a  blanket  mortgage  with  release 
clause  provisions  and  the  Insurance  of  con- 
struction advances. 

7.  Section  609  is  amended  to  Include  pro- 
vision for  interim  financing. 

This  brief  sketch  of  the  legislative  picture 
shows  the  question  of  housing  and  mort- 
gage financing  is  one  that  Is  uppermost  in 
the  minds  of  many  Americans  today.  It  Is 
receiving  the  serious  study  It  deserves.  Per- 
haps it  Is  too  soon  to  express  the  optimism 
1  feel — at  least.  It  is  not  too  soon  to  say  that 
private  lenders  and  builders  have  made  great 
progress  in  planning  In  the  last  decade — and 
appear  to  be  ready  to  carry  that  progress 
forward  to  the  accomplishment  of  new  goals. 

I  am  aware  of  the  fact  that  there  is  con- 
siderable concern  as  to  the  availability  of 
mortgage  financing,  and  I  do  not  want  you 
to  think  that  I  have  avoided  discussing  this 
situation.  There  is,  however,  very  little  that 
I  can  tell  you  at  this  time  because,  although 
reports  have  been  received  that  this  may  bo 
a  factor  in  the  voltune  of  housing  produced 
this  year,  the  picture  is  very  oonfusing  at 
the  moment  because  of  tha  high  voluoaa 
of  title  VI  appUcations  being  filed  by  ap- 
proved mortgagees. 

Changing  times  and  conditions  must  be 
met  by  all  of  us.  whether  engaged  in  private 
business  or  Government  activities.  To  the 
extent  f.nt  the  Federal  Housing  Administra- 
tion may  effectively  do  so  within  the  frame- 


work at  its  legal  limitation,  you  may  be  sura 
wa  shall  not  fall  to  meet  each  new  challenge 
with   appropriate  action. 


The  Lamps  of  Democracy 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HAROLD  D.  COOLEY 

or  NOBTH  CABOLntA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPEUSBENTATTVES 
Thursday.  April  29.  1948 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  a 
meeting  of  the  North  Carolina  Demo- 
cratic Club  of  Washington,  held  in  the 
club  building  In  the  city  of  Washington 
last  evening,  the  Honorable  Joe  L. 
Blythe,  Democratic  national  committee- 
man from  North  Carolina,  was  guest  of 
honor  and  delivered  a  very  able  and 
timely  address,  which  I  now  submit  for 
the  Record  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarJ'.s. 

Mr.  Blythe  is  a  distinguished  North 
Carolinian,  an  experienced  legislator, 
and  a  beloved  statesman.  He  has  served 
many  terms  in  the  senate  of  my  native 
State  and  has  taken  an  active  part  in 
the  political,  civic,  and  social  life  of  our 
Commonwealth.  He  fully  appreciates 
the  dangers  of  the  world  in  which  we 
live. 

The  speech  which  I  am  submitting  for 
the  Record  was  not  made  in  the  spirit 
of  partisan  politics.  Although  Senator 
Bbthe  is  an  oijtstanding  Democrat,  he 
spoke  last  night  as  an  American,  and  I 
hope  that  his  speech  will  be  read 
throughout  the  Natioa 

The  speech  follows: 

Mr.  President,  members  of  the  North  Caro- 
lina Democratic  Club  of  Washington,  ladles 
and  gentlemen,  I  consider  it  a  very  high 
honor  to  have  been  invited  to  come  here  to 
address  you.  the  North  Carolina  DemocraUo 
Club  of  Washington,  on  this  occasion. 

Some  time  ago  I  was  unforttinate  enough 
to  be  confined  to  bed,  due  to  a  physical  dis- 
ability, for  a  period  of  several  weelLs.  During 
thla  time  I  bad  a  chance  and  a  desire  to  take 
Inventory  of  my  faith  in  a  great  many  things 
and  one  of  them  you  need  not  guess  about, 
because  when  we  are  concerned  about  o\ir 
personal  welfare,  we  are  apt  to  exanilna 
ourselves  more  closely  than  ever. 

So  In  giving  thought  to  a  subject  I  might 
discuss  before  you  tonight.  I  wondered  if 
it  would  not  be  a  pretty  good  idea  for  us 
North  Carolinians  to  reexamine  ourselves, 
and  my  conclusions  will  probably  be  disap- 
pointing to  you,  because  I  believe  I  know 
that  the  uppermost  thing  In  your  minds  Is 
North  Carolina  politics  today,  and  that  will 
not  be  my  subject.  However,  I  will  probably 
refer  to  thla,  at  least.  Indirectly,  later  on. 

You  know  North  Carolina  Democrats  have 
always  been  conservative  and  deliberate  in 
acting  upon  questions  that  Involve  the  wel- 
fare of  the  State.  Her  record  in  all  of  her 
existence  has  been  one  of  generally  good 
government.  A  few  times,  perhaps,  we  have 
thought  she  made  some  mistakes,  but  on 
the  whole,  when  the  Democrats  of  North 
Carolina  speak,  they  have  the  right  answer. 
In  these  days  of  lost  horizons  and  conflict  of 
Ideas.  I  think  It  well  to  reexamine  the  basis 
of  our  political  faith. 

Those  who  first  came  to  the  shores  of  th*s 
country  and  landed  on  the  Carolina  coast  tn 
1587.  at  Jamestown  in  1607.  and  PI j  imnUlt 
Rock  In  1620.  numbering  only  a  haatfvl  atf 
paople,  ware  seeking  to  aacapa  tha 
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weta  willing  to  ba  loyal  to  England  aa 
I  ountry  so  long  aa  Parliament  and 
not  Unpoaa  undue  reatralnt  on 
liberty    and    property.     But 
m  naadad  monay  to  carry  on 
Burdphan  wara  and  mMgtt  to  Impoaa 
laaaa  on  the  colonists  to  help 
cbaata,   the   culonuu.    lead   by 
a.  promptly  daclarad  their  In- 
of  the  mother  country,  and  took 
defend  their  position.     This  war 
ended  succeasfully  for  tha 
left   them  free  and   independent, 
a  central  government.    To  rem- 
iltuatlon.  the  13  States  formed 
t  eoafadaratlon   which   lasted   12 
ptdtadalphla  during   1787  a  con- 
called  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
central  government.     After  much 
and  debate  a  constitution  was 
to  provide  for  this  central  Rovem- 
I  overnment  to  be  safeguarded  with 
halancea. 

thla  new  constitution  was  sub- 
the  States  for  ratification  It  was 
that  the  constitution  contained 
delegation  of  authority,  that   la  all 
should  rightfully  belong  to  a 
e.  originated  with  the  people  and 
(  entral  government  could  have  only 
rs  which  the  people,  through  their 
choee  to  give  It.     All  of  the 
remainder  of  the  rights  which  be 
free  people  remain  with  the  people 
were  alow  to  ratify  this  new  char- 
dilegated   authority — this   new   gov- 
Df  centrallaed  control.    The  people 
that  moat  of  their  personal  free- 
been  denied  In  the  mother  country 
central  government.     They  said 
would  become  a  king— a  king 
Issue    decree* — decrees     which 
a  man  In  Jail  without  cause  and 
there  without  trial,  or  require  him 
m  a  church  other  than  his  choice, 
tazea  In  support  of  that  church — 
they  feared  and  did  not  want, 
the  unwritten  language  of  the 
on    more    than    Its    poeltlve    state- 
Inalsted  that  the  personal  free- 
written  Into  the  langruage  of  tha 
So  these  guarantees  of  per- 
were  added  to  the  Constltu- 
#791   and  are  now  referred  to  and 
cperlshed  throughout  the  world   as 
Rights, 
recall  that  North  Carolina  and 
d  refused  to  ratify  the  Constltu- 
tha  BUI  of  Rights  was  Included, 
of  this  insistence  North  Carolina 
in   a  poaltlon  to  vote   for   George 
when  he  first  became  President. 
Tha  Sllate  constitutions  adopted  by  each 
of  the  13  States  contained  guaranties  of  per 
aonal  fnedom  In  much  the  aame  languai^e 
that  (if  the  Bill  of  Rlghta  In  the  Federal 
Constltu  ;lon      It  seems  that  our  forefathers 
wanted  t  double  check  In  order  to  maXe  sure 
that  If  t  ne  Federal  Oovemment  should  col- 
lapse, then  each  State  would  become  a  sov 
elgn  gov  munant  and  the  citizens  would  re 
tain  the:  r  chartahad  personal  freedom  under 
tlM  Stat !  constitutions  at  least. 

Ibus,  t  will  be  obacrved  that  the  founding 
fathara  lad  upparmoat  In  thatr  minds  tha 
praaanrai  ion  of  personal  llbarty  for  which 
thay  ba4 .  coma  to  thla  cotmtry  In  tha  first 
i»at«nce  and  had  fought  tha  War  of  tba 
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wU 
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Revolution  to  preaerve.  It  waa  freedom  of 
eamae^KOM  and  apaaefa  and  tha  rtfht  to  have 
•ad  to  bold  proparty  which  gxilded  them  to 
the  shores  of  this  eouatry  and  which 
strengthened  their  arns  la  ttMlr  fight  to  re- 
Uln  thU  new  freedom. 

It  was  a  generally  accepted  view  of  thaaa 
aarly  SUtca  that  each  was  sovataltB  of  lu 
own  Internal  affairs.     It  was  alao  generally 
accepted  that  the  Federal  Oovernnient  was 
(ormad  to  repel  Invaalona  by  an  enemy  and 
for  tha  common  security  of  all  tha  Stales, 
I.  more  than  one  of  the  States  threat- 
from  time  to  lima  to  withdraw  from 
tha  Union.    In  fact,  during  many  debates  in 
the  Halls  of  the  Senste.  Members  (rom  the 
northern  group  of  States  threatened  to  pull 
out  of  the  Union,  but  It  was  not  until  70 
years  later  that  the  rlghu  of  seceaalon  weie 
cleared  and  a  further  amendment  adopted 
whereby  the  right  to  secede  frooa  the  Union 
was  forever  danlad.     Although  no  State  has 
attempted  to  secede  during  the  past  73  years, 
yet  we  read  continually  about  debatea  taking 
pUce  in  Congress  on  States'  rights.    This  Is  a 
throw-back    to    the    original    Idea    of    Inde- 
pendence and  self-determination  to  be  en- 
Joyed  and  a  freedom  to  be  exercised  by  each 
of  the  States. 

The  V>urteenth  amendment  to  the  Consti- 
tution provides  dual  citizenship.  Thereby 
we  are  citizens  of  the  State  In  which  we  live 
and  of  the  United  States  Thus,  the  protect- 
ing arm  of  bot.'i  governments  is  about  us  In 
the  protection  of  our  life,  liberty,  and 
property. 

W  ith  the  passing  of  years,  the  13  Original 
State*,  located  along  the  Atlantic  seaboard 
with  a  population  of  4.000.000.  have  In- 
creased to  48  States  reaching  from  the  At- 
lantic to  the  Pacific  with  a  population  of 
more  than  140,000.000  people.  This  growth 
and  expansion  has  brought  many  new  prob- 
lems to  our  people.  The  division  of  duty 
between  the  States  and  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment becomes  more  and  more  complicated. 
Generally  speaking,  the  States  have  been 
able  to  prevent  the  central  Government  from 
overlapping  a  great  deal  of  authority  in 
managing  their  Internal  affairs.  However, 
during  recent  years  tha  tendancy  has  been 
for  tha  States  to  gradually  yield  more  and 
more  authority  to  the  Federal  Government. 
By  common  consent  It  Is  admitted  that 
because  of  our  position  of  world  leadership 
among  the  nations,  we  should  have  a  strong 
central  Government,  fully  capabta  of  dealing 
with  International  problems,  but  at  the  same 
time  there  are  many,  very  many,  who  believe 
that  this  power  should  be  limited  to  foreign 
affairs  and  should  have  no  application  to 
the  domestic  affairs  of  the  States. 

It  Is  thought  that,  except  as  expreaaly 
conceded  by  the  Constitution,  every  State 
should  be  able  to  determine  for  lU  people, 
■through  its  State  legUlatures.  policies  con- 
cerning education  and  the  training  of  ita 
youth;  health  regulation;  the  kind  and 
amount  of  taxes  which  should  be  levied: 
the  location  and  type  of  highways  which 
should  be  used,  except  as  It  would  apply  to 
projects  such  as  tha  national  parkways; 
the  conservation  and  development  of  Its 
natural  resources:  all  rules  and  regulations 
concerning  Ita  police  power  for  the  control 
of  crime;  the  prescribing  of  qualifications 
for  voting  and  the  control  of  all  elections 
for  public  office,  etc  .  It  Is  thought  that  at 
least  control  of  these  functions  should  re- 
main close  to  the  people,  and  that  these 
duties  have  not  been  delegated  to  the  cen- 
tral Government. 

Thus,  I  pay  tribute  to  the  patience  and 
foresight  of  tba  men  who  set  up  the  frame- 
work of  a  democracy  which  has  endured  fnr 
mora  than  150  year*,  wherein  men  could 
work  and  achieve,  have  an  opportunity  to 
attain  their  full  stature  in  accordance  with 
the  plan  of  tha  Creator  of  us  all.  It  must 
not  ba  loat  sight  of  that  w*  have  fought  two 
World  Wars  to  maintain  tba  freedom  pro- 
vided and  guaranteed  by  thla  Conatttutlon. 


It  waa  solely  to  perpattiata  fraadom  and  to 
wrtta  It  tn  the  basic  law  at  tba  land  tbat 
cur  forefathers  InsUted  on  the  BUI  of  RlghU 
becoming  a  part  of  our  fundamental  law. 
It  was  to  extend  freedom  and  hope  to  the 
analaved  nattoru  of  the  world  tbat  two  great 
world  leader*  mat  In  tha  stormy  wators  of 
tba  North  Atlaatle  and  adopfd  *Potto«t 
great  cbartar,  ftMiom  mdboc  ba  praaanrad 
by  a  weak  and  VMttlMUiff  PMPl«<  A  pblloa- 
ophy  of  goverafligBt  Which  oouaaala  •  pao- 
pi*  to  take  the  road  of  least  difficulty  and 
appeasement  Is  not  the  voice  of  freedom. 
When  the  people  of  a  community  or  StoU 
decline  to  cope  with  them  and  shift  their 
reaponsibUity.  they  are  on  the  verge  of 
abandoning  their  priceless  heritage  of 
freedom. 

During  recent  months  the  Congraaa  ot  tba 
United  Stales  has  been  called  on  to  kaap  tha 
light  of  freedom  burning  in  the  European 
capitals  and  to  prevent  a  black-out  of  the 
lampa  of  liberty  In  the  remaining  democra- 
cies of  the  world.  ThU  Issue  obscures  all 
domestic  questions  which  are  now  before 
our  people  Indeed,  there  U  no  local  lasue 
within  the  United  SUtes  of  »uch  paramount 
importance  to  our  pe<^la  aa  the  queatlon. 
Shall  the  lamps  of  freedom  be  extinguished 
one  by  one  untU  the  democracy  of  our  coun- 
try remains  as  the  only  lighthouse  of  free- 
dom yet  undimmed  In  all  the  world? 

You  aak  me.  How  wUl  the  people  of  North 
Carolina  voto  In  the  coming  fall  election?  I 
a^  of  you  whether  the  party,  the  candidate, 
or  the  survival  of  freedom  will  then  be  the 
uppermost  lasue  tn  the  mlnda  of  our  people. 
If  freedom  is  safe,  then  our  people  will  be 
wUUng  to  discuss  candidates;  If  freedom  Is  In 
danger,  then  the  caU  to  arms  will  supersede 
all  questions  as  to  whom  the  people  will 
charge  with  the  reaponaibUtty  to  preserve  it. 
Now.  you  North  Carolinian*  who  live  here 
In  Washington  have  a  very  grave  reaponsi- 
bUity to  discharge  and  that  Is  to  exercise 
yovu-  rights  and  privileges  at  the  ballot  box. 
You  who  live  under  the  very  dome  of  a  Cen- 
tral Oovemment  which  guarantees  freedom 
for  us  all.  are  In  a  better  poaltlon  to  know 
and  understand  the  responslbUltles  of  a  clt- 
laenahlp  In  a  sUte  which  has  kept  a  high 
degree  of  democracy  which  Is  superseded  by 
none,  and  I  charge  you  as  your  national  com- 
mitteeman to  exercise  your  right  of  fran- 
chise and  let  aU  of  us  North  Carolinians 
Join  together  In  keeping  the  lamps  of  de- 
mocracy lighted. 


RemoTkl  of  Oleo  Tax 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JQHN  L  McMILUN 

or  SOLTH  CAtOLIN* 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAT1\'ES 
Thursday.  April  29.  1948 

Mr,  McMillan.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  be- 
lieve that  far  too  much  emphasis  has 
been  placed  on  the  supposed  benefits  the 
cotton  faxmer  will  receive  by  the  passage 
of  the  peiuUng  bill.  The  farmers  have 
a  ready  market  for  all  their  cottonseed 
at  all  times  and  have  been  receiving  a 
fair  price  during  the  past  few  years. 
The  small  amount  of  seed  that  is  used 
for  oleomargarine  purposes  would  not 
make  or  break  the  cotton  farmer.  I  have 
some  of  the  largest  cotton  farmer?  in  the 
United  States  located  in  mv  district  and 
a  few  large  Ouernsey  dairy  herds. 

I  have  not  received  a  letter  from  either 
the  dairy  farmers  or  the  cotton  farmers 
relative  to  the  oleomargarine  tax.  How- 
ever, I  have  been  flooded  with  letters 
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from  hoa«;cwlvM.  hospitals,  and  the  con- 
suming public  in  general  requesting  that 
the  tax  on  oleomargarine  be  removed. 

Tbe  idea  of  taxing  one  farm  product  In 
eiMBpetltion  with  another  farm  product 
does  not  meet  with  my  approval.  The 
$800  license  required  of  small  grocery 
stores  before  they  can  sell  oleomargarine 
Is  almost  prohibitive  in  small  towns  and 
communities.  The  small  grocery  store 
operator  is  not  financially  able  to  pay  a 
$600  license  to  sell  oleomargarine  and  by 
this  act  ftlene  all  the  people  in  these  re- 
spective communities  are  prevented  from 
purchasing  any  type  of  spread  for  their 
bread  as  they  are  financially  unable  to 
purchase  butter  at  the  present  price. 

This  matter  was  thoroughly  dlscu«.sed 
and  debated  before  the  Agriculture  Com- 
mtttee,  of  which  I  am  a  member,  and 
then  was  very  little  argument  presented 
in  favor  of  the  dairy  farmers  who  are 
protesting  the  removal  of  this  tax. 

It  is  my  sincere  opinion  that  people 
who  are  financially  able  will  continue  to 
purchase  butter  and  by  removing  this  tax 
the  people  who  have  been  unable  to  pur- 
chase butter  can  and  will  be  in  a  posi- 
tion to  purchase  a  cheap  bread  spiead 
with  the  same  health  benefits  as  butter. 
I  certainly  believe  that  this  tax  would 
have  been  removed  long  before  this  date 
if  this  matter  had  been  called  to  the  floor 
of  the  House  for  a  vote,  especially  dur- 
ing the  war  days  when  it  was  almost  im- 
possible for  the  average  person  to  pur- 
chase a  pound  of  butter, 

I  do  hope  this  bill  will  pass  without 
any  amendments  unless  it  be  some 
amendment  to  prevent  cafes  and  hotels 
from  serving  oleomargarine  when  they 
were  supposed  to  be  serving  butter. 

The  removal  of  restrictions  from  the 
manufacture,  sale,  and  use  of  oleomar- 
garine will  aid  both  American  farmers 
by  enlarging  their  markets  and  will  aid 
American  consumers  by  enlarging  the 
supply  of  fats  and  oils,  which  are  now 
well  below  requirements. 

I  am  firmly  of  the  opinion  that  by  the 
removal  of  the  tax  the  sale  of  butter 
will  increase  as  well  as  the  sale  of  oleo- 
margarine. Thousands  of  families  will 
have  the  first  opportunity  in  years  to 
secure  a  bread  spread  and  as  soon  as 
they  are  financially  able  they  will  pur- 
chase butter  in  preference  to  oleomarga- 
rine. 

I  certainly  cannot  understand  how  the 
opponents  to  this  bill  could  contend  that 
the  repealing  of  the  tax  on  oleomarga- 
rine would  destroy  the  dairy  industry. 
My  opinion  Is  that  we  could  easily  double 
the  use  of  pure  unskimmed  milk  in  this 
country  and  keep  the  dairy  industry  in 
excellent  financial  circumstances  even  if 
they  did  not  sell  a  pound  of  butter.  Both 
oleomargarine  and  butter  are  byprod- 
ucts and  should  be  treated  on  the  same 
basis  under  all  fair  competitive  condi- 
tions. 

Statistics  show  that  we  do  not  produce 
sufficient  butter  to  supply  the  people  of 
this  country.  The  butter  supply  at  the 
present  time  runs  about  38  >  2  percent  be- 
low the  amount  we  had  for  consumption 
per  capita  in  1825.  which  shows  that  our 
population  is  increasing  and  our  butter 
production  is  decreasing. 

The  people  of  this  country  deserve  to 
have  some  type  of  bread  spread  without 


having  to  pay  a  high  tax  or,  In  certain 
cases,  a  high  license  fee. 

The  total  consumption  of  butter  and 
oleomargarine  per  capita  in  1947  was  a 
total  of  16  pounds  against  36  pounds  rec- 
ommended by  the  Oovemment  as  a 
healthy  diet. 

You  can  see  from  the  above  figures 
that  we  could  easily  double  our  output 
of  both  oleomargarine  and  butter  before 
we  have  a  surplus  of  this  type  of  fat. 

In  the  health  and  growth  of  children 
we  cannot  begin  to  evaluate  what  it 
would  mean  If  we  were  able  to  feed  them 
pure  unskimmed  milk.  Those  are  the 
fata  so  necessary  for  good  healthy  chil- 
dren. 

It  is  my  sincere  opinion.  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  this  whole  argument  on  the  part 
of  the  dairy  lobby  Is  unfounded  and  time 
will  prove  that  by  removing  the  oleomar- 
garine tax  the  dairy  Industry  has  not 
been  injured  In  any  respect. 


puta  American  worklngmen  Into  competition 
with  those  held  In  Involuntary  servitude. 

It  would  appear  that  by  gronting  trade 
concessions  to  Communlst-oiierntPd  police 
state*  the  United  States  U  nullifying  tba 
very  purpose  of  the  ERP.  How  about  It,  Mr, 
President?  And  where  does  the  elfmrnt  of 
reciprocity  enter  Into  the  agreement  now? 


Why  Trade  ConcessioD? 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  T.  PATTERSON 

or  coNNicnctJT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  29,  1948 

Mr.  PATTERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the 
Record.  I  Include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  Ansonia  (Conn.)  Evening  Sen- 
tinel of  April  24,  1948: 

WHT  TRAOI  CONCISSION? 

Prior  to  the  election  In  Italy  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  announced  In  no 
uncertain  terms  that  It  would  discontinue 
ERP  to  Italy  If  Its  government  fell  Into 
the  hands  of  the  Commimlsts.  That  was 
reasonable,  and  most  Americans  who  do  not 
wish  to  be  taxed  to  support  Communist  police 
states  were   In  agreement. 

Czechoslovakia  has  fallen  imder  tbe  con- 
trol of  the  Communists  and  Is  undergoing  the 
process  cf  sovletLzatlon. 

Favorable  trade  concessions  are  not  direct 
dollar  hand-outs  but  they  represent  eco- 
nomic assistance  to  the  country  to  which 
they  are  granted.  Why.  therefore,  did  Presi- 
dent Truman  feel  obligated  to  sign  the  ar- 
ticles of  trade  agreement  with  Czechoslo- 
vakia? Those  agreements  were  negotiated 
with  the  free  government  of  that  country. 
Why  should  they  be  binding  under  the  con- 
ditions which  now  exist  In  that  Communist- 
dominated  country?  These  questions  have 
been  raised  by  Representative  James  T.  Pat- 
terson who  is  puzzled  by  a  policy  which 
enacts  measures  enormous  In  scope  to  aid 
free  governmental  systems  throughout  the 
world  and  at  the  same  time  becomes  a  signa- 
tory to  an  agreement  granting  favorable 
trade  concessions  to  a  country  now  domi- 
nated by  the  U.  S.  8.  R. 

Mr.  Patterson  argues  that  the  workers  of 
Czechoslovakia  are  no  longer  free  to  bargain 
upon  conditions  of  employment.  Let  us  say 
that  under  a  sovletlzed  government,  the  gov- 
ernment la  the  employer,  the  government 
runs  the  unions,  and  the  government  deUr- 
mlne*  what  names  shall  appear  on  the  un- 
cvpo*«d  ballot  In  tbe  ordered  affirmations  It 
*ub«tltut«*  for  free  elections  to  perpetuate 
Itself  in  powar. 

Mr.  PATTZtsoif  teea  In  the  signing  of  recip- 
rocal trade  agreements  with  Communut- 
domlnated  Czecboalovakla  a  meaatue  which 


tke  Juliui  RoicDwaid  Fund  Completes  a 
Mafnificent  Prot^am 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

KON.  BROOKS  HAYS 

or    ARKANSAS 

IN  TIIE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVEfl 

Monday.  AprU  26.  1948 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  almost 
crowded  out  by  news  of  world  import  is 
a  short  item  in  today's  newspapers  about 
the  Julius  Rosenwald  Fund,  which  will 
close  shop  on  June  30,  having  spent  more 
than  $22.0C0.0C0  since  1932.  The  Asso- 
ciated Press  gives  a  summary  of  the  re- 
markable record  of  this  fund,  established 
by  a  great  philanthropist  who  was  wise 
enough  to  insist  that  the  principal  be 
expended  in  one  generation.  He  desig- 
nated that  it  should  be  used  solely  "for 
the  well-being  of  mankind,"  This  great 
man  was  chairman  of  the  board  of  Sears, 
Roebuck  k  Co.,  and  he  had  a  genuine  in- 
terest in  people  who  were  deprived  of 
adequate  opportunities. 

We  of  the  South  are  particularly 
grateful  for  the  work  of  the  fund  in  the 
improvement  of  school  facilities  for  Ne- 
groes. With  the  cooperation  of  southern 
leaders  the  agency  has  performed  a 
notable  service  and  has  enabled  many 
southern  communities  with  their  meager 
resources  to  improve  health  and  educa- 
tion facilities  for  the  Negro  population. 
The  Associated  Press  article  included  the 
following  comments: 

Edwin  R.  Embree.  president  of  the  |und, 
said  today  the  fund  had  "followed  the  In- 
structions of  its  founder  In  expending  prin- 
cipal as  well  as  Income.  Mr.  Rosenwald  did 
not  believe  In  perpetual  endowments." 

Embree  said  the  fund  had  been  used  "to 

'  enrich    and    equalize    opportunities    for    all 

Americans,"   but   added:    "Opportunities    la 

America,  are    not    yet    nearly    equal."     He 

stated: 

"Negroes  who  make  up  10  percent  of  our 
total  population  are  under  legal  dlsabllltlea 
In  every  Southern  State  and  suffer  social  and 
economic  handicaps  throughout  the  Nation. 
Many  other  groups  are  subject  to  prejudice 
and  discrimination.  Yet  the  progreas  haa 
been  tremendous, 

"Negroes  now  rate  In  education,  health, 
economic  status,  far  above  the  total  popula- 
tions cf  all  but  a  few  very  favored  nations." 

WBKSZ  MIUJOMa  WKMT 

Embree  listed  expendlttires  as  follows: 

Five  mlUlon  dollars  for  5,357  rviral  school* 
for  Negroes  in  cooperation  with  southern 
States  and  counties. 

Five  minion  dollars  to  Negro  colleges,  espe- 
cially the  four  major  university  centers  in 
Washington.  Atlanta,  NashvUle.  and  New 
Orleans. 

Two  million  dollar*  for  aavalopmant  of 
health  aenrloaa  for  Nagroaa. 

A  million  and  a  half  doUara  tor  pay  cUaka 
and  other  faclttle*  for  paraona  of  modarata 
means  and  aatabllshmtnt  of 
aaea. 
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mUllon  dollars  for  lellowshlpe  for  ad- 
tri  inlng  of  600  Negro  and  250  white 


Two 
▼anced 
soi^thernefs 

Three 
at  race 
dwnocracj 
groups  in 

Pour  million 
and  the 
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c  Lllllon  dollars  In  the  general  field 
relations  "in  an  effort  to  bring  full 
and    free    participation    by    all 
all  phases  of  American  life." 

dollars  in  general  education 
8'  ipport  of  general  social  agencies. 


Tilelaads  and  States'  Rights 


EXtTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  tHARLES  R.  ROBERTSON 

or  NOKTH  DAKOTA 

IN  thS  house  op  RKPRESENTATTVES 


"hursday.  April  29.  1948 


ROBERTSON.    Mr.  Speaker.  H.  R. 
des  ;rves  our  approval.    The  reason- 
behiid  the  bill  is  basic  and  funda- 
and  our  failure  to  approve  its 
would  constitute  the  desertion 
mclst  fundamental  concept  of  our 
system. 
[lepresentative  of  the  State  of 
D  ikota  at  large,  I  have  no  interest 
e:onomic  controversy  Involved  in 
tid(  lands  bill,  for  North  Dakota  is 
inlaild  State.    But  as  a  Representa- 
pcople  of  the  State  of  North 
and  as  a  Member  of  the  United 
(Congress  who  has  sworn  to  up- 
Constltutlon    of    the    United 
America.  I  am  deeply  concerned 
possible  destruction  of  the  basic 
of  government  involved,  and 
appro\'al  of  this  bill, 
be  told  by  opponents  that  there 
^e  issue  of  national  security  in- 
I  challenge  this  thinking.    The 
States  have  always  proved  their 
and  willingness  to  cooperate 
production  and  defense,  and  if 
is  shown,  they  wUl  always.  I 
go  all  out  to  defend  this 
We  have  little  to  fear  on  that 
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extraneous   Issues   will   be   in- 
the  opposition,  but  when  the 
oblem  is  boiled  down  It  is  simply 
of  whether  we  wish  to  uphold 
.pie  of  States'  rights,  or  whether 
to  forsake  this  concept  which 
an  integral  and  basic  part  of 
through  its  incorpora- 
our  Constitution. 
Id  like  to  point  out  briefly  the 
es  we  face  today  as  a  result  of 
of  our  administration  to  ad- 
this  basic  principle.     The  Fed- 
ermnent.  by  subterfuge  and  the 
emergency."  has  been  very  sue- 
In  taking  over  both  rights  and 
hlch  were  by  general  agreement, 
inherently  States"  rights  and 


Oo^  ernment 
mtj 


1  ire 


cus  tom 


Under  our  Constitution  the  Federal 
Government  was  granted  certain  spe- 
cific powers,  all  else  were  reserved  to  the 
States.  In  this  way  for  more  than  a 
century  of  our  history  this  Nation  grew 
and  prospered  and  became  what  it  is 
today.  We  were  never  beset  with  auto- 
cratic government  which  has  been  the 
lot  of  the  rest  of  the  world,  because  we 
did  reserve  to  the  people  the  right  of 
.self  and  local  government.  We  divorced 
Wa.shington  from  that  degree  of  control 
which  can  rule  the  life  of  every  citizen 
and  can  and  will  lead  to  autocracy  in 
government.  We  must  turn  from  this 
trend  at  once.  Here  the  issue  is  clear- 
cut  and  well  defined.  Today  we  must 
act  to  preserve  oiu  system  of  States' 
rights. 

We  have  seen  how  foolhardy  it  is  to 
turn  power  to  a  group  of  greedy  poli- 
ticians who  seek  oSice  in  perpetuity.  We 
must  not  be  propagandized  by  them,  and 
their  spoke.smen.  into  believing  that  no 
basic  departure  from  our  Constitution  is 
in  the  offing  if  we  defeat  this  bill. 

Unfortunately  the  highest  court  of  the 
land  has  forsaken  the  Constitution, 
which  provides  the  basic  and  governing 
set  of  rules  for  this  country.  This  court 
has  seen  fit  to  disregard  the  clear  and 
plain  language  of  the  Constitution.  At 
one  time  this  court  was  the  protector  of 
the  people  against  government  by  mo- 
nopoly and  growth,  but  it  too  has  been 
changed  in  recent  years. 

Today,  then.  Congress  is  the  only  re- 
maining champion  of  that  document, 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  which  all  of  us  swore  to  defend 
upon  taking  office.  There  can  be  only 
one  answer  to  the  basic  question  in- 
volved here  today.  We  must  protect  our 
States'  rights  by  voting  for  H.  R.  5992. 


federal  debt  has  mounted  beyond 
Our  fiscal  budget  has 
ed  times  10  during  the  present 
admini;  trations    reign.     All    the    evils 
dpcrled  by  our  Republican  leader- 
voiced  by  the  voters  and  tax- 
have  resulted  directly  from  this 
and    bureaucratic    program 
the  Federal   Oovemment  has 
and  assumed  the  rights  and 
the  several  States. 
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cent.  wUl  expire  June  12  unless  Congress  ex- 
tends It.  The  act  has  already  been  extended 
four  limes,  after  full  and  open  hearings  be- 
fore Democratic  Congresses. 

President  Truman  to  appealing  for  a  3-year 
renewal  of  the  act.  There  is  Republican 
talk  of  a  1-year  compromise.  Coupled  with 
the  decision  to  hold  secret  hearings,  the  com- 
promise talk  adds  up  to  serious  troubie  ahead 
for  our  economic  foreign  policy. 

The  aid  we  have  already  extended  to  for- 
eign countries  and  the  aid  Just  provided  them 
under  the  bipartisan  foreign  aid  program 
are  parts  of  a  continuing  effort  to  put  thea* 
countries  back  on  their  feet  and  restore  a 
healthy  world  trade.  The  Reciprocal  Trade 
Agreements  Act.  by  lowering  trade  barriers 
and  itlmulatlng  the  How  of  goods  between 
nations.  Is  essential  to  the  success  of  the 
recovery  program. 

The  substance  of  the  problem  was  clearly 
stated  by  Wcodrow  Wilson  In  his  message 
vetoing  the  Fordney  Emergency  Tariff  Act  In 
March  1921. 

••If  we  wish  to  have  Europe  settle  her  debt*, 
governmental  or  commercial,  we  must  be 
prepared  to  buy  from  her."  the  President 
wrote,  "and  If  we  wish  to  assist  Europe  and 
ourselves  by  the  export  of  either  food,  raw 
materials  or  finished  products,  we  must  be 
prepared  to  welcome  commodities  which  we 
need  and  which  Europe  will  be  prepared,  with 
no  little  pain,  to  send  us.  Clearly,  this  Is  no 
tlAe  for  the  erection  of  high  trade  barriers." 
Nonetheless,  we  got  them  3  months  after 
Harding  took  office.  Still  later,  we  pot  the 
Hawley-Smoot  Tariff  Act.  which  was  written 
behind  closed  doors  and  gave  the  special  In- 
terests the  hlgh-tarlfl  protection  they  sought. 
Are  we  now  headed  down  the  same  road? 
Do  we  never  learu  from  the  mistakes  of  tht 
past?  There  Is  no  more  vital  question  be- 
fore the  American  people  than  that  of  recip- 
rocal trade  agrecnents.  The  question  should 
be  settled  out  In  the  open,  in  the  traditional 
American  way. 


Extension  of  Reciprocal  Trade  Afreementt 
Act 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HERMAN  P.  EBERHARTER 

or  PKNNSTLVAWIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  29.  1948 

Mr.  EBERHARTER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  Pittsburgh  Post -Gazette  of 
April  27.  1948 : 

WHT  THX  TAXITT  SBCBICT? 

A  Republican  decision  to  bar  the  public 
and  press  from  congressional  haartngi  on 
extenalon  of  the  Reciprocal  Trade  Agrvements 
Act  forebode*  Ul  for  the  keystone  of  our  for- 
eign economic  policy.  Star  chamber  tactics 
can  only  conceal  a  desire  on  the  part  of  cer- 
tain Congressmen  to  scuttle  or  weaken  the 
Trade  Agreements  Act  In  effect  since  1934. 

The  decision  to  hold  secret  sessions,  taken 
on  a  strict  party  vote  of  S  to  4.  is  an  Inexcxis- 
abls  denial  of  our  democratic  processes. 
■very  effort  should  be  made  to  have  the  deci- 
sion reversed  before  the  hearings  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Tariff  and  Reciprocal  Trade 
bsgln  on  Mmj  3. 

The  Trade  Agreements  Act.  giving  ths 
President  authority  to  negotiate  and  lower 
pre- 1934  tariff  duties  by  as  much  as  50  per- 


Role  of  Interaatiooal  Law 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FREDERIC  R.  COUDERT,  JR. 

or   NEW    TORlt 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATTVIS 
Thursday.  April  29.  1948 

Mr.  COUDERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  include  an 
instructive  letter  from  my  favorite  ex- 
pert on  international  law,  who  happens 
to  be  my  father.  This  appeared  in  the 
New  York  Times  of  April  22.  1948: 
RoLX  or  iKTxaNA'noNAi.  Law — Its  OasnvsNCB 

Hblo  Ksssmtial  to  THX  Paocacss  or  Crviu- 

sanoM 
To  the  Eorroi  or  thx  New  Yowc  Tiius: 

In  this  time  of  trouble,  when  so  many  of 
our  American  hopes  appear  to  be  frustrated, 
and  when  again  the  world  Is  filled  with 
rumors  of  inrpending  conflict,  one  often  hears 
it  said  that  international  law.  from  which 
so  much  was  hoped,  has  failed.  On  the 
other  hand,  there  Is  much  discussion  as  to 
the  restatement  and  codification  of  intsr- 
natlonal  law  with  a  view  to  making  it  more 
certain  and  more  adequate  to  present  condi- 
tions. A  commission  of  the  United  Nations 
to  now  engaged  in  thto  very  work. 

It  seemed  that  there  exists  some  confusion 
of  thought  in  regard  to  the  subject,  and  that 
It  might  b«  worth  while  to  make  an  attempt 
at  clear  thinking  regarding  the  rule  of  that 
law  today.  Thto  confusion  appears  to  arise 
from  a  widespread  misapprehension  as  to  the 
rsal  functlcm  of  Intematlonal  Isw.  It  must 
be    remembered    that   It    to    not   something 
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calculated  of  its  own  weight  to  bring  about 
the  mlllenniiun.  International  law  la  an  in- 
strument or  a  byproduct  not  more  uncer- 
tain of  &>certaliunent  than  constitutional  or 
some  other  branches  of  public  law,  and  its 
observance  is  essential  to  the  progress  of 
civilization.  It  to  and  can  only  be  the  re- 
sultant of  some  measure  of  intematlonal 
confidence  and  some  consensus  of  action 
among  the  nations. 

As  such  an  Instrument,  expressive  of  the 
will  of  the  community  of  nations,  however 
Imperfect  that  community  may  have  been 
In  the  past,  and  unfortunately  still  to.  we 
must  do  all  In  otor  power  to  perfect  It.  De- 
spite certain  gaps  and  inadequacies.  It  has  for 
more  than  a  century  and  a  half  resolved  Im- 
portant legal  controversies. 

sitboroinatimo  national  poucizs 
Tbto  has  only  been  possible  as  the  natural 
resultant  of  a  common  respect  for  law  and  a 
willingness.  In  certain  cases  at  least,  to  sub- 
mit national  policies  to  Judicial  settlement 
due  to  the  conviction  that  no  armed  conflict 
must  ever  again  take  place  between  them. 
This  attitude  was  exhibited  in  the  famous 
Alabama  arbitration,  as  well  as  In  the  some- 
what more  recent  ones  of  the  Bering  Sea 
Seal  Flsher.es.  the  Venezuela-Guiana  Bound- 
aries." the  North  Atlantic  Fisheries,  and  the 
Alaska  Boundary.  National  feeling  on  both 
sides  has  been  aroused  over  these  contro- 
versies, and  a  war  psychology  might  easily 
have  b«en  aroused  had  not  the  good  sense  of 
both  American  and  Britlah  public  opinion  in- 
stoted  on  leaving  the  matter  to  the  long  and 
dreary  argiunsnU  of  lawyers  instead  of  at- 
tempting to  settle  It  throtigh  the  horrors  and 
destruction  of  war. 

I  know  of  no  arbitration  or  Judicial  set- 
tlement that  has  ever  faUed  for  lack  of  law, 
and  I  cannot  believe  that  codification,  how- 
ever useful  It  may  be  for  educational  pur- 
poses, will  seriously  affect  the  intematlonal 
situation.  The  fundamental  problem  arlsea 
not  from  any  Inadequacy  of  International 
law.  but  In  the  Insistence  of  nations  upon 
supposed  national  interests  or  policies  to 
the  exclusion  of  settlement  through  law  and 
diplomacy. 

These  conflicts  between  law   and  policy, 
the  fundamental  causes  of  war,  constitute 
problems  of  International  organization,  and 
we  did  cherish   the   hope   that  the  United 
nations  might,  in  the  end,  be  strong  enough 
to  resolve  that  dichotomy.     I  realise  that 
such  hope  has  been  dissipated  largely  by  re- 
cent notorious  events  upon  which  It  to  un- 
necessary to  dwell.     Unless  the  vague  and 
rather  theoretic  world  community  of  the  past 
can  become  an  actuality  of  paramount  power, 
nations    will    continue    to    pursue    policies 
deemed  essential  to  their  supposed  vital  in- 
terests: no  changes  or  ameliorations  in  the 
formulation  of  the  rules  of  international  law 
can  change  that  salient  cerUlnty. 
an  xducatcd  opinion 
To  bring  about  any  such  result  to  more 
than  a  matur  uf  international  negotiation 
or  politics;   back  of  thto  there  mtist  be  an 
educated  opinion  throughout  the  world.  In- 
stotent  that  right  be  combined  with  might 
BO  that  international  law  may  have  behind 
it  forces  of  public  opinion  similar  to  those 
that  have  so  long  prevailed  among  the  Eng- 
lish-speaking   Peebles.      Otherwise    foreign 
policy  to  something  completely  amoral,  since 
the  worship  of  the  sute  to  exclusive  of  all 
respect  or  regard  for  a  community  of  nations. 
It  Is  because  the  Russians  are  subject  to  no 
such    educated    opinion    that   International 
affairs  are  in  so  sorry  a  predicament. 

The  remedy,  if  any,  can  only  be  brought 
about  by  an  enlightened  statesmanship  act- 
ing in  accord  with  the  dictates  of  htotory 
^nri  within  the  limitations  of  human  nature 
as  we  have  known  It  through  the  centuries. 
Ko  restatement  of  law  by  Jurtots.  or  even 
Internatloual  commissions,  can  be  of  any 
more  practical  avail  than  can  the  formula- 
tion of  ideal  declarations  of  the  rights  of 


man;  to  think  otherwise  to  to  chertoh  delu- 
sion and  further  frustration. 

It  Is  useless  to  blame  international  law  or 
to  think  that,  even  if  It  could  be  perfected 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  theca-tot  or  Jurist, 
we  would  be  any  better  off.  Unless  the 
dominant  powers  of  the  world,  who.  In  the 
end.  make  International  law,  are  willing  to 
subordinate  their  own  supposed  Immediate 
Interests  to  the  rule  of  law.  It  to  an  error  to 
think  that  any  such  result  can  be  brought 
about  by  lawyers  and  publicists — however 
learned  and  upright.  Understanding  to  that 
effect  among  the  nations  of  the  West,  even 
though  It  cannot  certainly  assxire  world  peace, 
would  mark  a  step  in  advance  in  man's  long 
journey  through  savagery  and  barbartom  to- 
ward civilization — that  fragile  flower  which 
man's  Inventive  genius  can  apparently  de- 
stroy, but  which  man's  morality  may  well 
prove  InsufBcient  to  maintain. 

FSBUSIC  B.  Coin>EKT. 

New  York.  April  18.  1948. 


And  Still  Another  Marshall  Plan  in  1951 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DANIEL  A.  REED 

or  KIW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  April  29.  1948 

Mr.  REED  of  New  York,  Mr.  Speaker, 
of  course,  it  Is  not  for  us  to  say  whether 
or  not  there  will  be  another  Marshall 
plan.  Britain  seems  to  be  deciding  that 
question  before  the  present  Marshall  plan 
Is  in  operation.  Are  we  still  only  a  colo- 
nial possession? 

Under  leave  to  extend,  I  am  Inserting 
an  article  which  appeared  in  the  Daily 
Mail,  a  newspaper  published  in  London, 
under  date  of  April  6,  1948: 

Anothxs  M-Plan  in  .19517 

Britain,  almost  alone,  to  keeping  her  head 
above  the  European  floodwatcrs  of  Inflation 
and  closing  the  huge  and  growing  gap  in 
dollar  trade,  the  United  Nations  Economic 
Commission  for  Europe  says  in  a  report  Issued 
in  Geneva  today. 

Its  report — greatest  survey  of  European 
economy  ever  undertaken — believes  Europe 
will  need  something  like  a  new  Marshall  plan 
in  1951.  Otherwise  It  must  reduce  living 
conditions  and  continue  to  depend  on  Amer- 
ica. 

Thto  to  how  the  Commission  (according  to 
Reuter)  sees  Europe's  postwar  problems: 

Figures  tell  how  the  battle  of  the  gap  to 
being  lost: 

In  1938.  Europe's  exports  to  the  United 
Btates  covered  45  percent  of  Imports:  in  1946 
they  covered  20  percent;  In  1947  they  covered 
15  percent. 

Cause.  Inflation,  rigid  bilateral  ajp-eements, 
wrong  type  of  products,  and  generally  high 
prices. 

Effect,  Europe  internally  trades  luxuries 
like  cars  while  essentials  are  unobtainable — 
partlculaily  the  goods  Germany  used  to 
send  eastern  Europe. 

Remedy,  Europe  must  concentrate  on  lux- 
ury and  light  Industrial  products  for  United 
States  markets. 

PRICES  * 

It  must  cut  down  Imports  of  heavy  Indus- 
trial products  and  speed  Its  own  heavy  Indus- 
tries to  supply  them  instead.  The  prospects 
for  this  "appear  reasonably  good." 

Britain's  prices,  says  the  report,  have  not 
risen  with  those  of  other  European  expor- 
ters. Her  exports  to  the  United  SUtes  have 
gone  up  steadily  from  £8.665.000  In  the  first 
quarter  of  1946  to  £13,056,250  in  the  third 
quarter  of  1&47. 


Key  year  the  repoA  tries  to  foresee  to  1951. 
Referring  to  a  new  Marshall  plan  it  says: 

"AgricultUTil  production  then  will  be  be- 
low prewar  level,  even  if  Europe's  plans  are 
fully  realised."    And  It  concludes: 

"Even  if  Europe's  production  plana  are  fully 
realized,  too,  the  attainment  of  equilibrium 
by  the  end  of  1951  cannot  be  assured  without 
a  reduction  in  standardi^  of  living." 


Address  by  Hon.  Dwight  H.  Green, 
Govemor  of  Illinois 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  J.  TWYP.IAN 

or  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  April  29.  1948 

Mr.  TWYMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  wish  to 
Include  a  speech  made  by  Gov.  Dwight 
H.  Green,  of  the  State  of  Illinois,  which 
was  delivered  on  Sunday.  April  18,  1948. 
on  the  occasion  of  the  parade  of  Jewish 
War  Veterans  and  their  comrades  In 
Chicago. 

The  address  follows: 

Th\s  to  a  truly  Inspiring  occasion.  This 
parade  of  the  Jewtoh  War  Veterans  of  the 
Chicago  area  and  their  many  comrades  from 
other  veterans'  and  civic  organizations  to  a 
convincing  demonstration  of  American  unity 
and  devotion  to  Justice  and  right. 

I  congratulate  your  State  commander.  Col, 
Harry  G.  Hershenson.  and  your  national  com- 
mander. Brig.  Gen.  Julius  Klein,  of  our  1111- 
noto  National  Guard,  both  on  the  idea  behind 
thto  parade  and  on  the  effective  way  in  which 
it  has  been  carried  out. 

For  52  years  the  Jewtoh  War  Veterans  have 
rendered  effective  service  to  the  highest  Ideato 
of  American  life.  The  efforts  of  thto  organi- 
zation have  stimulated  the  great  contribu- 
tion which  Jewtoh  citizens  have  made  to  the 
military  htotory  of  our  country.  Including  the 
many  heroic  deeds  of  American  fighting  men 
Of  the  Jewtoh  faith  In  World  War  II.  At  the 
same  time,  the  organisation  has  worked  con- 
structively to  promote  a  better  understand- 
ing among  Americans  of  all  faiths  and  to 
make  America  a  freer  and  happier  land,  not 
only  for  Its  members  but  for  all  of  us. 

Very  properly,  the  Jewtoh  War  Veterans  to- 
day are  concerned  with  the  world-wide  effort 
to  establish  a  Jewtoh  homeland  in  Palestine. 
In  that  they  have  the  support  of  thinking 
Americans  of  every  creed.  The  establtohment 
of  a  free  Jewtoh  state  in  Palestine  has  long 
been  a  cherished  dream  of  world  Jewry.  To- 
day it  to  a  star  of  hope  in  the  darkness  which 
hangs  over  hundreds  of  thousands  of  un- 
fortunate Jews  in  Eurc^se.  It  has  atoo  be- 
come for  the  American  people  generally  a 
symbol  of  the  new  era  of  freedom  and  jtistlce 
which  we  have  hoped  to  see  asubllsbed  In 
the  postwar  world. 

For  that  reason.  Americans  generally  ap- 
plauded the  action  of  otir  Government  when 
It  took  the  lead  In  obtaining  the  decision 
of  the  United  Nations  to  proceed  with  the 
partition  of  Palestine  and  the  creation  of 
separate  Arab  and  Jewtoh  states.  For  the 
same  reason,  we  were  shocked  and  ashamed 
when  the  President  of  the  United  States  re- 
treated from  that  forUxrlght  position  and 
proposed  a  new  trusteeship  plan  which  gives 
freedom  and  security  to  neither  Arab  nor 
Jew  and  which  only  postponed  action  which 
must  eventually  be  taken  If  we  are  to  be 
true  to  the  dictates  of  our  own  conscience. 
Americans  do  not  like  retreat  in  war  or 
in  peace.  They  particularly  hate  retreat 
where  fimdameatai  moral  principles  are  in- 
volved.   Americans  generally  condemned  the 
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KoaMTelt-Triunaa  poU(^  of  r«tro*t  when  the 
ItbartlM  of  P  AamA  tmA  tb*  BaltU:  StatM  wer« 
oOmtwI  •*  a  laerlfte*  to  the  godlcM  commu- 
nism of  Sov  et  Russia.  They  were  sickened 
by  the  same  policy  of  retreat  which  enabled 
Stalin  to  ext  >nd  the  Iron  curtain  over  all  the 
Baltic  state  I  and  finally  Czechoslovakia. 
The  final  ret  r«at  on  Palestine  Is  a  confession 
of  the  in^  fmnn  qt  the  United  Nations  to 
enforce  ita  t  leislons  and  a  confession  by  our 
President  tl  at  our  national  administration 
lacks  the  ca  }acity  and  the  courage  to  stand 
up  for  the!  convtctions  of  the  American 
people. 

Demonstration* 
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such    as    this    gathering 

and  the  Kreat  parade  staged  in 

few  weeks  a^o  prove   that  de- 

r^treat  ut   the   uttttonal   admlnls- 

Amerlcan     people     have     not 

Lhe   {MTOgram   for   a   free   Jewish 

As  a  nation  we  must  not  aban- 

pc  llcy    which    we    declared    In    the 

of    1824.    ratifying    the 

and   to  which  each  of 

)oittical  parties  In  America  has 

Itself  in  one  national  platform 

Evon    more    Important,    we 

balidon   the  principle  behind   that 

it   is  applied   to   Peieoitnew 

any  other  corner  of  the  world. 

endangering  the  liberty  and  secu* 

iwn  Republic, 
nineteenth  century.  Abraham  Lin- 
us that  this  Nation  cannot  ex- 
slate  and  half  free      The  lesson  of 
tleih  c>ntury  is  that  the  world  can- 
slave  and  half  free.    We  fought 
world  war  when  one  system  of 
i  very    challenged     our     liberties, 
of  these  days  is  that  our  post- 
with   slavery   have   again 
;o  the  point  where  we  can  count 
own   resources   to   protect   our 
freedom. 

need,  above  all,  real  unity 
and  a  common  dedication 
vation  of  the  ideals  of  America, 
s    meeting    today    demonstrates 
and    that    dedication,    it    offers 
free  Jew:sh  homeland  will  yet 
and  assurance  that  the  bless- 
free  America  shall  be  preserved. 


The  National  Debt 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DANIEL  A.  REED 

or  NKw  Tonc 
IN  THK  I  OUSE  OF  RKMIWKNTATrVES 

Tf  ursday,  April  29.  1948 

Mr.  REI D  of  Naw  York.  Mr.  Sjjeaker. 
there  is  very  little  being  said  these  days 
about  the  :  ize  of  our  national  debt.  It  is 
possible  tl^  at  the  reason  for  this  is  that 
It  is  not  a  aleasant  fact  to  consider  when 
the  Con?r  fss  is  planning  many  huge  ex- 
penditure; of  doubtful  wisdom  or  utility. 
It  might  1«  well  for  us  to  comjjare  the 
fiscal  situi  tlon  of  our  country  with  that 
of  oUmt  i  ountries  which  feel  they  are 
btlBff  tap  >sed  upon  by  the  insistence  of 
the  Marst  allites  and  Bevlnites  that  they 
accept  tht  money  whether  they  desire  it 
or  not. 

I  wish  o  reiterate  what  I  have  said 
many  tim<  s  on  the  floor  of  the  House  and 
that  is  w  >  can  be  of  Uttle  help  to  the 
world  unle&s  we  keep  our  finances  in 
'order,  mate  our  Oovernment  work,  drive 
out  the  dommunlsts  holding  key  posi- 
tions In  our  own  Government,  and  pre- 
serve and  brotect  our  free-enterprise  sys- 
tem  af»ii>st   the    socialistic    system   in 


#    * 


England  which  we  are  now  supporting 
at  the  expense  of  the  taxpayers  of  this 
country. 

Under  leave  to  extend.  I  am  inserting 
an   article   from    the   Chicago   Tribune 
under  date  of  March  28.  1948: 
BALANca  SHirr  Shows  BtmoFxs  Richxs  Top 

Uirmo     Stat«» — Tistx     roa     Accotrirnwo, 

KCOHOMXR   PiNca 

WaaHiNCTOw.  March  28.— Startling  facU 
concerning  the  wealth  of  Europe,  as  com- 
pared with  the  resources  of  the  United  Staus 
were  dleeloeed  to  Congress  by  Bepreeentat.ve 
Awanx.  Bepubllcau.  Oregon,  who  placed  in 
the  Ciiwniaen  nTiii  Racoao  a  series  of  tables 
compiled  by  the  World  AseeU  Audit  Asso- 
ciation. Inc. 

Thcae  sutlatlcs.  said  Robert  Doane,  chair- 
man of  the  association,  refute  the  idea  that 
the  fabulous  wealth  of  the  United  States 
Is  ctTJal  to  or  eren  in  excess  of  th?  entire 
combined  wealth  of  the  remainder  of  the 
world. 

TIMS  roa  THOUGHT 

"This  exalted  misconception  has  been  man- 
ifest even  more  particularly  of  the  pop- 
ular notion  as  to  the  income  of  the  Amer- 
ican people."  Doane  wrote.  "As  long  as  we 
naively  look  upon  American  wealth  as  the 
world's  great  contingent  reserve  to  hs  drawn 
upon  after  every  world  political  debauch, 
we  are  liltely  to  pay  a  rather  high  price  for 
our   valor  or   ignorance. 

"Tet  when  we  find  ourselves  living  In  a 
world  where  the  active  clviliied  worltlng 
population  has  expended  nearly  two  trillion 
on  warfare  In  a  single  generation,  or  30  years, 
to  destroy  nearly  one-third  of  Its  productive 
physical  wealth,  it  appears  about  time  that 
we  sat  down  and  began  takmg  a  sober  ac- 
counting of  things." 

The  World  Asseu  Association  was  formed 
a  year  ago  as  an  sg?acy  to  tabulate  the  wealth 
and  resources  of  nations  of  the  world. 
mcoiiz  coMPAazo 

One  table  compares  the  national  Incooie 
of  European  nations  with  that  of  the  United 
States  The  European  analysU  gives  the  flg- 
urce  on  the  16  European  nations  benefiting 
under  the  $17,000,000,003  Marshall  plan  and 
also  gives  data  on  western  Germany  (under 
allied  control),  eastern  Germany  (Soviet- 
•OBtroUed) .  and  Bunla  and  its  satellite  coun- 
trlca. 

Th«  Marshall-plan  nations  seeking  Amer- 
ican aid.  the  table  shows,  had  total  receipts 
from  private  and  Government  sources  in 
lOM  of  $94,000,000,000.  Russia's  national  In- 
come was  given  as  sixty-one  billions:  total 
Ineome  of  all  Europe  was  disclosed  as  one 
Iraotfred  and  seventy-five  billions,  compared 
to  two  hundred  and  three  billions  for  the 
United   States    In   the   same   period. 

HSXX'S  BALANCK  SHZZT 

A  comparative  balance  sheet  for  Europe 
and  the  United  Slates  for  1940  was  also  pro- 
vided Despite  America's  huge  physical  as- 
sets, ita  great  national  debt  and  other  Ita- 
bUitles  have  stripped  It  down  to  a  net  worth 
position  of  less  than  half  Europe's  total,  the 
table  shows. 

The  balance  sheet  follows: 

I  In  miUii)n5  of  dollsrsl 
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Long-term  lUbllttles  In  the  table  Include 
all  private  and  public  long- term  obligations 
and  tenUtlve  reparations  claims. 

Assets  include  cash  on  hand  and  In  banks, 
receivables,  and  Inventories. 


New  York  Yonnf  Repablican  Club  Sop- 
ports  Implemeatalion  of  Palestiiie  Par- 
tition 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JACOB  K.  JAViTS 

or   NKW   TOSK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  April  29,  1948 

Mr  JAVrrS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fol- 
lowln<  is  from  the  Young  Republican. 
March  1943  issue,  a  publication  of  the 
New  York  Young  Rspublican  Club: 

BOABO  Amoves  UNITtO  ST.^TZS  ABMS  rOt 
PAI.XSTUR 

The  board  of  governors,  at  the  March  2 
meeting,  passed  a  reaolutlon  prepared  by  the 
foreign  aHalrs  committee,  advocating  the 
establishment  of  milU  to  enforce  the  partl- 
tlonmg  of  Palestine  as  recommended  by  the 
United  Nations  General  Assembly.  Under 
the  terms  of  the  resolution  the  United  States 
would  make  available  Its  share  of  troops  to 
accomplish  such  a  result. 

The  text  of  the  resolution  read  as  followt: 

"Whereas  the  prestige  of  the  United  Na- 
tions requires  that  recommendations  of  the 
General  Assembly  be  Implemented  by  force 
If  necessary;  and 

"Whereas  violent  conflict  In  Palestine 
threatens  world  peace  as  well  as  the  effectlve- 
neao  and  the  security  of  the  United  Nations 
agencies  assigned  to  partition  Palestine  and 
to  establish  a  permanent  United  Nations 
trusteeship  control  of  Jerusalem:  Now. 
therefore,  be  It 

"Resolved.  That  the  Board  of  Governors  of 
the  New  York  Young  Republican  Club 
urge*— 

"1.  That  the  United  States  delegate  to  the 
Security  Council  advocate  and  approve  the 
immediate  establishment  of  an  armed  force 
subject  to  the  control  of  the  United  Nations, 
adequate  to  Implement  the  General  Assem- 
bly's recommendation  for  Palestine,  such 
force.  If  practicable,  not  to  Include  con- 
tingents from  nattoiu  having  territories  or 


Important  commercial  intereats  in  the  Middle 
last. 

"7.  That  Congress  authorlBe  the  President, 
If  so  requested  by  the  Security  Council,  to 
make  available  units  of  the  United  States 
armed  forces,  or  to  permit  the  release  of 
volunteers  from  our  armed  forces,  including 
Organized  Reserves  and  National  Guard,  un- 
til the  restoration  of  peace  and  order  In 
Palestine." 


Gtc  the  People  a  Choice 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  UWRENCE  H.  SMITH 

or  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  AprU  29,  1948 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. Louis  Bromfield,  In  an  article  In  the 
Washington  Sunday  Star  of  April  25, 
calls  attention  to  a  situation  that  many 
people  are  concerned  about.  He  clearly 
point.s  out  that  the  I>emocrats  and  Re- 
publicans today  afford  but  little  choice 
to  the  people  when  voting  uf)on  the  is- 
sues. Recently  a  constituent  wrote  and 
demanded  to  know  the  difference  between 
the  Republican  Party  and  the  Democratic 
Party.  Mr.  Bromfield  points  out  that 
there  Is  no  ckar  division  of  pohcy  be- 
tween the  Republicans  and  the  Demo- 
crats. The  time  has  come  for  the  Re- 
publican Party  to  be  the  opposition  In 
the  light  against  entrenched  bureaucracy 
and  increasing  Federal  expenditures. 
Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  am  Including  the  article  to 
which  I  have  referred: 

Partt  Ststem  Shakb-Up  Dtjx — OOP,  Dmo- 
caATS  FAn.  To  DaAW  Clxab  Lntx  on  Pouct 

(By  Louts  Bromfield) 
Strange  but  encouraglnp  things  appear  to 
be  happening  on  the  national  front.  They 
have  upset  completely  the  pundits,  the  prog- 
noetlcators.  and  the '  pollsters.  All  three,  I 
believe,  are  destined  for  further  upsets  be- 
fore the  two  major  political  conventions  have 
finished  their  work  and  the  Democratic  and 
Republican  candidates  are  chosen. 

It  seems  to  me  that  out  of  all  the  travail 
and  confusion  one  thing  Is  clear — that  some- 
how, one  way  or  another,  there  must  emerge 
a  conservative  and  a  progressive  party.  That 
Is  really  what  all  the  shootln'  Is  for. 

EVmXNCE  AGAINST  WALLACX 

For  a  long  time  It  has  been  evident  that 
the  two-party  system  upon  which  this  Re- 
public is  based  cannot  function  properly 
with  two  parties  both  of  which  possess  radi- 
cal, center,  and  reactionary  wings.  There 
eventually  has  to  be  a  reallnement  In  which 
the  laaueo  are  clarified,  and  tmder  which  a 
voter  may  make  a  choice  and  have  a  reason- 
able certainty  of  getting  what  he  Is  voting 
for.  This  may  come  about  throtigh  the  re- 
organization of  the  two  major  parties  or  It 
may  come  about  throuRh  the  birth  of  a  new 
party  and  the  dissolution  of  one  of  the  two 
older  ones. 

Judging  from  early  prlmarlca,  the  evidence 
Is  that  the  American  people  do  not  want  Mr. 
Wallace  and  his  barbarian  cohorts,  nor  do 
they  want  to  return  to  the  days  of  McKlnley 
and  Mark  Hanna.  They  are  lotting  for  a 
candidate  and  a  party  which  fills  the  middle- 
of-the-road  poeltlon;  but  It  must  be  a  road 
which  leads  forward  and  not  backward,  and 
upon  which  the  traffic  is  moving.  Mr.  Stas- 
8en*s  etrength  seems  to  be  one  strong  Indi- 
cation of  this  fact.  More  perhaps  than  any 
other  candidate  he  represents  this  tradition. 


which  Is  essentially  and  politically  the  Amer- 
ican tradition. 

BOTH  BIO  PABTIXS  OONTUSBD 

At  the  moment  the  Democratic  Party  rep- 
reeents  a  shambles  In  which  all  the  elements 
are  battling  each  other.  EaeentlaUy  it  repre- 
senta — with  the  southern  reactionaries  on 
the  one  hand,  and  the  organised  labor  forces 
on  the  other,  with  Its  center  detached  and 
functioning  as  a  separate  division — nothing 
at  all.  Moreover  the  division  and  shattering 
of  its  organization  and  Its  utter  lack  of 
iMdarshlp  have  Immensely  weakened  Its  slg- 
Bllleance  and  potentialities. 

The  Republican  Party  la  less  badly  off.  but 
Is  almost  as  confuted.  There  Is  again  a  radi- 
cal, a  center  and  a  reactionary  wing — all 
about  equally  strong.  To  date  it  Is  less 
aerlously  split  than  the  Democratic  Party, 
but  no  one  can  quite  make  out  whether  It 
is  a  progressive,  a  center,  or  a  reactionary 
party.  On  the  score  of  able  men  and  leader- 
ship, however,  the  Republicans  are  better  off 
than  the  Democrats. 

And  thlfi  Is  where  Mr.  Wallace  and  his  mot- 
ley army  with  labels  and  banners  come  in. 
Thoroughly,  and  in  a  hopelessly  confused 
way.  they  represent  radicalism.  Wallace's 
nameless,  faceless  party  Is  likely  to  poll  a  great 
many  more  votes  than  have  been  predicted, 
unless  the  whole  situation  Is  substantially 
clarified.  Yet  a  great  many  of  the  votes  he 
will  attract  will  not  be  votes  for  Wallace  or 
his  party  or  his  confused  Ideology;  they  will 
be  the  votes  of  people  cast  In  protest  against 
the  confusion,  division,  lack  of  policy  and 
direction  displayed  by  the  major  parties. 

HO    CIXAB    OnOSlON    OF    POUCT 

Mr.  Wallace  Is,  of  course,  inconceivable  as 
President  of  the  United  Slates,  and  the 
presence  of  the  Communists  ai:id  fellow  trav- 
elers In  any  major  American  political  party 
Is  equally  Inconceivable.  But  If  his  party 
displays  strength  at  the  polls  In  November 
It  Is  not  Inconceivable  that  It  might  become 
the  nucleus  of  a  new  progressive-radical 
party  which  would  greatly  clarify  the  existing 
confusion  and  lack  of  concerted  policy  in  the 
two  old  parties.  Stranger  things  have  hap- 
pened In  politics,  even  in  this  country. 

The  fact  remains  that  there  Is  no  clear 
division  of  policy  between  the  two  major 
parties. 


There  Are  Two  Harry  Trumans 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  A.  S.  MIKE  MONRONEY 

OF   OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  April  26.  1948 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  would  like  to  include  the  fol- 
lowing splendid  editorial  by  E.  T.  Leech. 
editor  of  the  Pittsburgh  Press,  taken 
from  the  Scripps-Howard  Washington 
Daily  News  of  AprU  27,  1948: 

TWO    BARRT    TBtTMANB 

(By  E.  T.  Leech) 

Radio,  movies,  and  all  the  amartng  new  de- 
Tices  for  almost  Uutant  trausmlsalon  of  voice, 
words,  and  pictvirea  have  brought  the  Amer- 
ican people  cloee  to  Its  public  figures.  Or  so 
we  often  are  told. 

But  It  doesn't  always  work  that  way.  The 
miracle  of  Instant  commtinlcatlon  which  lets 
a  whole  nation  hear  a  man  speak  also  may 
tikrvt  to  keep  It  from  knowing  what  he  is 
like. 

I  saw  this  happen.  Much  comment  has 
been  made  in  editorials  and  other  articles 


about  two  entirely  different  Harry  lYumana 
who  spoke  before  a  banquet  ot  the  American 
Society  of  Newspaper  Editors  at  the  Statler 
a  couple  of  weeka  ago. 

The  first  Harry  Truman  read  to  a  national 
radio  audience  a  dry  and  unmovlng  speech 
In  the  faltering  and  unimpressive  manner 
which  has  come  to  be  regarded  as  typical  of 
Mr.  Trtnnan.  For  15  minutes  he  liifllcted  on 
the  banquet  guesU  and  the  unseen  audience 
something  which  had  been  written  by  some- 
body who  thought  It  was  what  he  ought  to 
say. 

And  then,  with  the  broadcast  ended,  this 
man  laid  aside  his  manuscript  with  obvious 
relief.  And  for  half  an  hour  a  very  human, 
earnest,  good-natured,  and  Intensely  sincere 
gentleman  who  looked  like  Mr.  Truman  de- 
livered a  moving  address. 

Surely  It  couldn't  be  the  President.  With 
neither  manuscript  nor  notes,  he  was  speak- 
ing so  easily.  There  were  little  flashes  of  wit 
aimed  at  both  the  editors  and  bim&elf .  There 
were  emphasis  and  deep  earnestness  In  his 
words.  No  halting  or  fumbling.  And,  above 
all,  such  warmth  as  coiild  not  fall  to  win 
conviction. 

Because  this  was  one  of  those  speeches 
which  are  labeled  "off  the  record."  no  part  of 
what  Mr.  Truman  said  can  be  tcA6. 

Actually,  there  wasn't  anything  which 
could  not  have  been  said  to  the  whole  Ameri- 
can people.  And  which  they  wouldn't  be  far 
better  off  for  hearing.  It  left  an  audience 
which  Included  some  of  the  President's  se- 
verest critics  feeling  better  for  having  had 
a  chance  to  see  him  and  hear  him  with  his 
guard  down. 

It  Is  a  fiction  to  believe  that  anybody  can 
speak  to  a  big  audience  in  a  completely  con- 
fidential manner.  But  politics  is  so  cautloiu 
that  it  clings  to  the  make-believe. 

Sometime — and  that  real  soon — President 
Truman  should  break  through  that  caution, 
get  away  from  his  ghost  Writers,  and  reveal 
himself  to  the  people.  If  he  would  speak  to 
them  from  the  heart,  as  he  did  the  other 
night  to  that  limited  audience,  it  would 
cheer  and  hearten  millions.  It  would  cause 
them  to  feel  that  this  nxan  Is  honestly  and 
deeply  trying  to  preserve  peace.  That  he  is 
prayerfully  and  In  great  humility  trying  to 
do  what  Is  best  both  for  humanity  and 
America.  That  he  is  tolerant  and  well  dis- 
posed toward  others.  And  that  he  has  no 
selfish  ambitions  to  dominate  either  this 
country  or  the  world. 

In  short,  if  the  President  could  break 
through  the  barrier  around  him,  the  people 
would  get  a  gUinpse  of  an  intelligent,  but 
somewhat  average,  American  citlien  trying  to 
do  his  level  best  in  the  toughest  job  on 
earth. 

And.  Incidentally,  the  Democrats  would 
have  a  real  candidate. 

But  It's  doubtful  that  Mr.  Truman  can 
emerge  Into  the  open  before  the  whole  Na- 
tion and  the  world.  It  is  hard  for  any  pub- 
lic figure  to  do  so. 

The  very  problems  created  by  world-wide, 
instant  circulation  of  words  and  voice  serve 
to  offset  the  advantages  which  they  would 
seem  to  create.  With  the  possibility  at  bet- 
ter understanding  which  modem  communi- 
cations create  there  Is  alao  the  ever-present 
chance  of  misunderstanding.  A  world  figure 
has  to  be  on  his  gtiard.  It  la  hard  for  him 
to  be  himself. 

And  so  public  figures  have  come  to  sur- 
round themselves  with  artificial  barriers  that 
shut  off  the  real  man  from  popular  view. 
Every  utterance  is  carefully  screened  and 
weighed.  Ghost  writers  prepare,  \inder  aU 
the  handicaps  of  compromise  and  rewrttlnf 
and  cautious  phrasing,  utterances  which  tba 
speaker  la  supposed  to  deliver  with  coavle- 
tlon. 

If  a  man  Isnt  artificial.  U  not  a  good 
actor,  he  may  botch  the  Job.  As  Mr.  Tru- 
man has  so  crften  done. 

What,  then,  wlU  it  be  when 
comes    widespread?    When    tha 
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Take-H  >n:e  Pay  of  Postal  Ezaployees 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HtlEN  GAHAGAN  DOUGUS 

or  CAurc8i*i.\ 

IN  THE  HOU8B  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Ihursday.  April  1'.  1948 

Mrs.  EOUGLAS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  re- 
peat wha  i  I  said  on  the  floor  of  the  House 
yesterda:  .  Federal  employees,  for  whose 
salaries  ie  are  directly  responsible,  have 
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been  particularly  squeezed  in  the  wringer 
of  Inflation.  In  addition  to  being  abused 
from  early  morning  to  late  at  night,  spied 
on.  smeared,  terrified,  and  belittled,  they 
have  not  enough  to  live  on.  Despite  the 
slight  Increases  In  their  basic  wage  scale 
in  1945  and  1946.  given  them  In  the  last 
Congress,  their  salaries  buy  less  now  than 
they  did  in  1946.  Even  after  th»  last 
general  salary  increase  In  July  1946,  60 
percent  of  all  Federal  worlcers  still  re- 
ceived less  than  $2,600  a  year,  and  many 
of  them  less  than  $2,000 — which  is  $1,200 
less  than  the  minimum  budget  of  a  fam- 
ily of  four  This  budget  is  based  on  the 
Bureau  of  Lr.bor  Statistics  study,  which  Is 
lower  than  the  Heller  budget  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  California. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Record.  I  wish  to  Include  a  compari- 
son of  the  salary — take-home  pay — of  a 
top-grade  clerk  or  carrier  with  the  cost 
of  hving.  as  determined  from  the  tables 
of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics,  entitled  •'The  Sad  Case  of  Our 
Post-OfSce  Employees."  together  with  an 
analysis  of  one  of  the  main  reasons  for 
low  efflciency  in  the  Postal  Service  en- 
titled "Another  Sad  Case— The  Post  Of- 
fice as  Employers': 


figure.  However,  thto  amount  would  be 
much  more  attractive  to  the  young,  ambi- 
tious, intelligent,  and  capable  men.  who  are 
so  needed  at  this  time  by  the  Post  OfSce.  to 
put  it  back  on  an  eCBclent  basis. 

The  position  of  poaUl  clerk,  especially  In 
the  larger  offlces.  is  a  complicated  Job.  re- 
quiring the  committing  to  memory  two  or 
more  schemes  of  distribution.  In  addition  to 
miscellaneous  olBce  routine.  In  addition  to 
tchemes.  a  window  clerk  must  t>c  familiar 
with  the  rates,  regtxlatlons.  and  schedules  of 
ail  typea  of  postal  service,  to  give  the  public 
the  correct  InfonBtttton  and  service  to  which 
they  arc  entitled  as  otir  patrons. 

The  position  of  letter  carrier  requires  a 
good  physical  condition,  a  neat  appearance, 
a  knowledge  of  posUl  rates  and  regulations, 
a  friendly  smile,  and.  among  other  require- 
ments, being  Bble  to  deliver  the  mall  any- 
where, and  In  any  kind  of  waather. 

If  these  Ogures  are  given  some  considera- 
tion, I  am  sure  you  will  sgree  that  an  Imme- 
diate and  permanent  tl.OOO  raise  Is  very  nec- 
essary, to  get  the  postal  service  back  on  an 
efficient  basis. 


The  sad  ctue  of  our  post-office  emplcyees 
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The  table  shows  that  diirlng  period  from 
193d  to  1939.  which  Is  taken  as  normal,  we 
could  offer  a  new  employee  •1.640  50  In  take- 
home  pay.  This  amount  is  equivalent  to 
aa.770  in  purchasing  power  at  today's  prices. 
ActtuiUy,  we  offer  a  single  man  %in\2  and  a 
married  man  •1,807,  which  Is  less  than  is 
offered  In  industry  for  laborers.  If  a  $1,000 
permanent  raise  Is  voted,  the  take-home  pay 
would  be  •2.578  or  •2.678.  which  would  still 
be  eiOO  or  ^200  less  than  the  cost-of-Ilvlng 


Why  tbe  Rent  Decontrol  of  Bremcrtoa? 

EXTENSION  OP  REM.^RKS 

OF 

HON.  HELEN  GAHAGAN  DOUGLAS 

OF   C.VLIFOr.NI.\ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  ir..  19it 

Mrs.    EKDUGLAS.      Mr.    Speaker,    on 
April  19.  1948. 1  called  upon  the  Housing 
Expediter  to  make  public  the  data  upon 
which  he  relied  in  decontrolling  maxi- 
mum rents  in  Bremerton.  Wash.    Since 
that  time  the  Expediter  has  given  me  a 
copy  of  the  sur\'ey  on  which  his  action 
was  based.    This  survey,  in  my  opinion. 
not  only  fails  to  support  the  decontrol 
action  but  aflBrmatively  shows  that  the 
housing  shortage  In  Bremerton  remains 
critical  and  that  the  continuance  of  rent 
controls  is  necessary.    Time  permits  me 
to  point  to  only  a  few  of  the  salient  facts 
contained  in  this  report.     Although  it 
had  been  reported  earlier  that  540  units 
in  public  projects  were  vacant,  the  as- 
sistant director  and  the  disposition  ofiB- 
cer  of  the  Bremerton  Housing  Authority 
supplied  data  showing  that  some  proj- 
ects are  being  terminated  and  others  arc 
being    converted    to    low-cost    housing. 
Consequently,  the  number  of  persons  to 
be  rehoused  from  the  terminated  proj- 
ects far  exceeds  the  vacancies  in   the 
projects  still  available  for  rental.     An 
earlier  report  that  there  were  300  va- 
cancies in  private  dwellings  was  likewise 
exploded.    Mr.  C.  A.  Pulmer.  pr  - -'".t  of 
the  First  Savings  and  Loan  A  ion, 

stated  that,  from  his  observation3.  there 
might  be  300  vacant  houses,  but  these 
were  not  available  for  rent;  these  were 
being  held  for  sale.  Six  real-estate  firms 
reported  no  listings  whatever  for  rental 
and  two  firms  reported  a  total  of  three 
listings  for  rental.  The  Bremerton  Sun 
for  February  2  and  3  carried  advertise- 
ments of  34  units  for  rent — nearly  all 
furnished— of  which  all  except  seven  or 
eight  were  rented  by  February  4.  H.  H. 
Magill.  formerly  chairman  of  the  local 
rent  advisory  board,  stated  that  most 
of  the  homes  available  for  rental  arc 
shacks.  The  commandant  of  the  Brem- 
erton Navy  Yard.  Rear  Adm.  Ralph  W. 
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Christie,  stated  that  employment  in  the 
navy  yard  in  Bremerton  Is  static  and 
no  decrease  Is  anticipated  In  the  near 
future.  The  navy  yard  is  the  predomi- 
nant activity  in  Bremerton. 

The  Housing  Expediter's  action  In  de- 
controlling Bremerton.  Wash..  In  the 
face  of  clear  evidence  showing  a  tight 
housing  situation  and  in  violation  of  the 
terms  of  the  Housing  and  Rent  Act  of 
1947,  as  amended,  is  a  convincing  dem- 
onstration that  these  actions  should  not 
he  taken  without  a  public  hearing  after 
due  notice  having  been  held  in  the  local 
community. 


Military  Uncertainty 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  UWRENCE  H.  SMITH 

OF   WTSCt)NSIJf 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  29,  1948 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  country  is  aware  of  the  uncer- 
tainty in  our  military  and  State  Depart- 
ment policies.  Mr.  Walter  Lippmann 
correctly  calls  the  turn  In  an  article 
which  appeared  this  morning  in  the 
Washington  Post.  I  Include  it  as  part  of 
my  remarks: 

MtUTAST  CCESSWOaK 

In  a  valiant  effort  to  make  intelligible  what 
the  Army  and  Navy  Register  has  called  a  wel- 
ter of  confused  recommendations  Mr.  Han- 
son W.  Baldwin  mentioned  uncertainty  as  to 
whether  the  emergency,  which  Mr.  Truman 
described  In  his  St.  Patricks  Day  meaaage.  is 
short  term  or  long  term.  This  Is.  I  think, 
the  chief  explanation  of  the  Porrestal -Sym- 
ington, the  Air  Force-UMT -draft  controversy 
and  confusion. 

The  Pentagon,  having  received  no  clear 
directive  from  the  President  as  to  whether  to 
prepare  for  a  near  or  a  distant  military  show- 
down, finds  Itself  trying  to  guess  what  the 
Russltms  Intend  to  do.  But  since  the  Penta- 
gon cannot  be  sure  that  It  Is  guessing  right. 
It  Is  but  natiual  that  It  ahould  be  divided 
and  confused. 

So  Mr.  Symington  and  his  constituents  In 
the  Houae  of  Repreeentatlvee  want  to  pre- 
pare for  war  In  1952,  the  theoretical  data 
when  they  have  decided  to  thUik  the  Rtis- 
slans  will  have  atomic  bombs.  The  orthodox 
sponsors  of  the  UMT  are  also  Uying  to  get 
ready  for  a  theoretical  war  several  years 
hence.  Mr.  Forrestal  U  Uying  to  balance 
the  conflicting  pressures  (so  far  as  one  can 
judge)  on  the  theory  that  wc  ought  to  pre- 
pare a  little  for  all  the  different  possibili- 
ties. 

But  if  we  ask  ourselves  why  we  have  been 
discussing  extra  military  measures  since  the 
middle  of  March,  the  answer  must  surely  be 
that  In  the  Judgment  of  the  administration 
there  has  been  a  change  In  the  International 
situation  since  the  events  In  Czechoslovakia, 
Finland.  Berlin,  and  Vienna.  This  was  also 
the  judgment  of  the  western  powers  of  Eu- 
rope: otherwise  they  would  not  so  hastily 
have  signed  the  Brussels  alliance. 

What  does  this  all  add  up  to?  It  adds  up  to 
the  judgment  that  the  emergency  Is  now  and 
near— that  this  Is  the  critical  period,  that 
If  than  Is  to  be  a  show-down  it  will  not  be 
when  Mr.  Symington  has  the  perfect  jet- 
propelled  Air  Force  of  1952.  and  when  the 
UMT  enthxialasts  have  a  great  trained  Reserve 
some  years  hence,  and  when  Great  Britain 
and  France  have  recovered  under  the  Mar- 
ahall  plan  and  are  rearmed  in  the  distant 
Suture. 


If  all  the  governments  of  western  Kuropa 
and  our  own  have  not  been  having  an  unnec- 
essary fit  of  nerves,  this  Is  In  truth  the  critical 
period.  What  will  count  is  the  mllltery 
power  which  can  be  mobilised  at  once,  and 
deployed  at  once,  so  that  there  may  be  a 
force  In  being.  Our  paramount  need,  then. 
Is  not  preparedness  for  a  theoretical  M-day 
but  a  mobilization  of  what  we  have  and  can 
quickly  produce. 

That  this  Is  the  critical  period  might  have 
been  debatable  before  the  Truman  message 
and  the  Brussels  pact.  It  Is  not  debatable 
now.  For  while  It  could  have  been  argued  in 
March,  though  wrongly,  It  seems  to  me.  that 
the  Czecboelovaklan  and  Finnish  actions 
were  merely  the  cold  war  and  not  the  open- 
ing of  a  military  phase,  our  own  actions — 
whatever  the  '.original  Russian  intentions — 
have  changed  the  situation.  Our  decision  to 
rearm  and  to  support  a  military  alliance  In 
Europe  would  be  In  the  highest  degree  reck- 
less and  irresponsible  If  we  did  not  now  act 
on  the  assumption  that  the  Russians  will  do 
something  drastic  before  a  long  program  of 
rearmament  can  be  completed. 

It  Is  simply  inconceivable  that  they  will 
remain  passive,  waging  only  a  cold  war,  while 
Mr.  Symington  gets  ready  to  exterminate 
them  with  atomic  bombs  in  1952.  Therefore, 
the  adoption  of  his  program  under  present 
circumstances  would  on  any  prudent  calcu- 
lation provoke  countermeasures  for  which. 
having  Invested  everything  in  the  Symington 
program  and  Symington  strategy,  we  sliould 
be  unprepared. 

It  is  not  safe  to  threaten  Russia  with  de- 
struction in  1952,  leaving  Europe  undefended 
In  the  meantime.  The  only  safe  and  wise 
thing  to  do  is  to  mobilize  at  once  a  defensive 
and  a  deterrent  force  for  the  support  of 
Europe. 

If  we  decide  to  do  that,  the  welter  of  con- 
fused recommendations  from  the  Pentagon 
may  be  replaced  by  a  coherent  military  pro- 
gram. With  such  a  program,  the  State  De- 
partment will  be  in  a  position  to  clarify  Its 
own  policies.  It  will  be  able  to  give  the 
western  union  the  only  kind  of  guaranty 
that  means  anything — a  guaranty  that  we 
are  determined  to  defend  It  against  Invasion. 

The  State  Department  will  also  be  In  a 
position  to  be  firm  with  Russia  without  ap- 
pearing provocative  to  all  Russians  and  to 
most  Europeans.  For  It  will  then  be  able  to 
say  concretely  to  the  Kremlin  that  we  are 
preparing  for  war  If  they  attack,  but  that 
we  are  not  preparing  to  attack  them — that 
we  are  redressing  the  balance  of  power  which 
is  upset  because  they  are  In  the  middle  of  a 
defenseless  continent:  and  that  on  the  basis 
of  this  defensive  military  stalemate  we  look 
forward  eventually  to  a  negotiated  settle- 
ment, not  to  a  war.  In  which  Europe  will  be- 
come the  buffer  between  us,  not  the  battle- 
fields on  which  all  of  us  destroy  each  other. 


Transfer  of  Federal  Af enciet 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HELEN  GAHAGAN  DOUGLAS 

OF   CALirORNlA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  15,  1948 

Mrs.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish 
to  pay  my  respects  to  the  jet-propelled 
operation  now  going  on  in  this  body  In 
which  we  are  standing  by  witnessing  the 
Impairment  of  the  eflBclency  of  the  Fed- 
eral Security  Agency  and.  what  is  even 
more  remarkable,  the  arbitrary  transfer 
of  the  United  SUtes  Employment  Service 
from  the  Department  of  Labor  to  the 
Federal  Security  Agency. 


To  my  mind  this  is  an  omen  of  things 
to  come  should  the  Republicans  obtain 
full  control  of  both  the  legislative  and 
executive  branches  of  government  next 
year. 

Let  us  see  exactly  what  Is  happening, 
Mr.  Speaker. 

A  few  weeks  ago  the  majority  of  the 
Committee  on  Expenditures  in  the  Execu- 
tive Departments  recommended  to  this 
House  that  the  President's  Reorganiza- 
tion Plan  No.  1,  which  would  have  trans- 
ferred the  Bureau  of  Employment  Se- 
curity dealing  with  unemployment  com- 
pensation, from  the  Federal  Security 
Agency  to  the  United  States  Department 
of  Labor  where  it  would  have  been  coor- 
dinated with  the  United  States  Employ- 
ment Service.  The  chairman  of  that 
committee,  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan, gave  as  a  prime  reason  for  voting 
against  the  President's  Reorganization 
Plan  No.  1  the  fact  that  the  Hoover  Com- 
mission to  study  the  operation  of  the 
executive  branch  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment is  to  make  a  report  next  January. 
The  chairman  and  the  majority  of  his 
committee  argued  that  any  reorganiza- 
tion, such  as  transfer  of  these  agencies, 
should  be  postponed  until  the  Hoover 
Commission  had  given  the  Congress  the 
benefit  of  its  wisdom. 

Now  we  find  that  the  House  Appro- 
priations Committee  has  scrapped  the 
rjcommendation  of  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  Executive  Expenditures  and  is 
recommending  that  we  do  the  exact  op- 
posite of  what  the  President's  Reorgani- 
zation Plan  No.  1  proposed.  We  are 
asked  to  ignore  the  recommendations  of 
the  Hoover  Commission  and  to  go  ahead 
full  steam  in  defiance  of  the  advice  of 
the  Committee  on  Executive  Expendi- 
tures that  we  wait  until  the  Hoover  Com- 
mission reports. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  say  this  Is  a  Jet-pro- 
pelled operation  because  of  the  time- 
table on  which  we  are  operating : 

The  House  Appropriations  Committee 
report  was  filed  at  high  noon  yesterday, 
Tuesday,  April  27. 

The  Rules  Committee  met  yesterday 
afternoon  and  gave  this  deficiency  bill. 
H.  R.  6355.  a  rule  waiving  all  points  of 
order,  which  means  that  no  member  can 
make  the  obvious  point  that  the  trans- 
fer of  the  United  States  EmplojTnent 
Service  from  the  Labor  Department  to 
the  Federal  Security  Agency  Is  fiagrant 
and  outrageous  legislation  on  an  appro- 
priation bill. 

The  Rules  Committee  obtained  per- 
mission to  have  until  midnight  last  night 
to  file  its  report  on  H.  R.  6355. 

Today,  the  entire  matter  is  before  us. 
and  I  dare  say  that,  with  the  exception 
of  the  persons  handling  the  legislation, 
not  a  single  Member  of  this  body  knows 
completely  and  thoroughly  what  we  are 
talking  about  and  what  we  are  about  to 
vote  upon. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  legislation  under 
the  gun. 

We  are  witnesses  to  what  may  be  char- 
acterized as  a  legislative  lynching  of  the 
United  States  Employment  Service  as 
now  located  in  the  United  States  Der 
partment  of  Labor. 

The  rule  of  the  House  by  the  late  Uncle 
Joe  Cannon  was  an  easy-goin«.  horse- 
and-buggy  affair  compared  to  thit  ruth- 
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less,  sup^rsonlc  speed  with  which  this 
measure  is  being  taken  past  our  startled 
and.  I  most  confess,  bewildered  eyes.  I 
dare  sas.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  spirit 
of  Uncle  Joe  Cannon  is  looking  down 
today  u  >on  our  operation  with  gentle 
wonder  i  nd  reluctant  admiration  for  the 
tmproTfl  nents  in  parliamentary  effl- 
elate3^— let  us  say  nothing  of  justice  and 
equity —  hat  have  been  brought  about 
under  tie  present  majority  leadership. 
We  ar;  flying  In  the  face  of  the  best 
Judgment  of  the  President,  the  Director 
of  the  qudget.  the  Secretary  of  Labor. 
Administrator  of  th<;  Federal 
Agency,  Mr.  Oscar  Ewlng.  who 
before  the  Senate  Labor  Com- 


and  the 
Security 
testified 

mlttee  t|iat  he  believed  the  proper  loca- 
tion for 
Service 


the  United  States  Employment 
ind  for  the  Bureau  of  Employ- 
ment 8e:urity  was  in  the  United  States 
Department  of  Labor. 

Consment  with  this  arbitrary  action, 
robbing  the  Labor  Department  of  its 
major  r>malnlnR  functions  and  reason 
for  existence,  is  the  action  of  the  House 
Ap|»t>pi  atlons  Committee  in  slashing 
fnads  f  ir  the  operation  of  the  United 
States  1  mployment  Service,  the  Bureau 
of  Empl  )yment  Security,  and  other  func- 
tions of  the  Federal  Security  Agency. 

Mr.  S  )eaker.  I  will  support  an  amend- 
ment 8  Tlklng  out  the  provl.^ion  for 
transfet  of  the  United  States  Employ- 
ment Sprvlce  to  the  Federal  Security 
Agoncy.  an  amendment  restoring  the  full 
amount  I  reqUMted  for  thewe  two  aerv- 
tc«s  m  t  he  af  encleu  where  thejr  are  now 
and  aUo  an  amendment  restor- 
full  mount  requested  for  the 
of  the  Federal  Security 


a  roll -CI. 
services 


helpless 
age  tha 


welfare 
not  Just 


located, 
Ing  the 
other  H^rvict 
Afenoy. 
Mr.  Shaker,  I  hope  that  we  may  have 
11  vote  «(o  that  the  friends  of  the 
offered  by  the  affected  agencies 
may  knbw  who  took  pftrt  Ir.  this  opera- 
tion anp  who  stood  by  protesting  but 
to  prevent  the  irreparable  dam- 
Is  about  to  be  done  to  our  whole 


social -security  program. 


The  Mdzens  Committee  for  Reciprocal 
World  Trade 


ESfTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HdN.  CHARLES  B.  DEANE 

or  NORTH  CASOUMA 

IN  THt  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  April  29.  1948 

Mr.  LEAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  re- 
ceived a  most  enlightening  letter  from 
the  CitiKens*  Committee  for  Reciprocal 
World  T  rade,  as  I  assume  other  Members 
of  Cong  "ess  have  done.  Now.  this  com- 
mittee t  ppears  to  be  a  genuine  national 
public-i  iterest  group  concerned  for  the 
of  the  Nation  at  large.  This  is 
another  selfish  pressure  group. 
I  am  Imlpressed  by  the  outstanding  cali- 
ber of  t  ie  membership  of  this  commit- 
ant  to  call  especial  attention  to 
the  pror  ilnence  of  the  officers. 

The  h  jnorary  chairman  of  the  citizens 
commltt  ee  is  the  Honorable  Cordell  Hull, 
In  my  es  ^imation  one  of  our  greatest  Sec- 
reUrles  of  SUte.     Many  In  the  House 


had  the  good  fortune  to  serve  with  him. 
Mr.  Hull  shares  the  honor  with  another 
great  Secretary  of  State,  the  Honorable 
James  G.  Blaine,  of  developing  the  prin- 
ciples of  reciprocal  trade  In  the  United 
States.  Mr.  Blaine  is  sometimes  called 
the  father  of  reciprocity.  Mr.  Hull  the 
father  of  the  United  Nations. 

Tlie  operating  chairman  of  the  citi- 
zens committee  is  a  great  indu-trlallst. 
Mr.  Gerard  Swope,  who  started  in  the 
electrical  industry  as  a  workman  and 
reached  the  top.  Thomas  D.  Watson,  a 
Vice  chp.irman.  another  industrialist,  is 
well  known  for  his  many  .services  to  the 
public.  Anyone  not  familiar  with  his 
activity  may  be  amazed  at  the  listings 
of  his  services  in  Whos  Who. 

Charles  P.  Taft,  another  vice  presi- 
dent, the  son  of  a  great  Republican 
President,  is  himself  the  president  of  the 
Federal  Council  of  Churches  in  America, 
said  to  represent  27.000,000  members. 

W.  Randolph  Bursress,  the  trea.«urer. 
Lh  an  outstanrling  banker  who  devotes 
much  of  his  time  to  public  service. 

I  not  only  commend  this  list  of  ofBcen 
for  your  examination,  but  suggest  that 
you  also  examine  the  wide.  able,  cross 
section  of  American  people  in  the  general 
membership.  ' 

The  letter  from  the  committee  sug- 
gcM.H  that  there  should  be  public  hear- 
lnt:s  and  debate  on  the  extension  of  the 
Trade  Agreements  Act.  According  to  a 
str.tement  by  my  colleague  I  Mr.  Docok- 
TON  I  apparently  the  majority  members 
of  the  subcommittee  of  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means  are  holding  secret 
hearlngM  behind  closed  doors.  I  do  not 
undcmtand  Huch  a  deviation  from  the 
democratic  processM.  I  hope  the  Amer- 
ican pre.ns  will  resent  this  breach  of  the 
principle  of  the  freedom  of  the  press. 
The  Washington  Post  said  editorially 
this  week: 

If  anything  1ms  than  a  full  extenalon  of 
tho  Trade  Agrsements  Act,  in  conformity  with 
our  bipartisan  foreign  policy,  should  come 
out  of  the  committee  in  these  circumstances. 
It  would  be  properly  subjected  to  double 
•utptclon   and   attack. 

I  support  the  reciprocal  trade  pro- 
gram, among  other  things,  because  I  be- 
lieve with  an  editorial  in  the  Charlotte 
Observer  of  April  27.  1948,  when  it  con- 
cludes : 

Just  as  one  man  cannot  be  proeperous 
unleas  the  whole  community  Is  prosperous — 
except  In  cases  of  rank  exploitation — so  the 
United  States  cannot  be  prosperous  In  a 
world  of  paupers.  If  we  do  not  make  It 
poealble  for  other  countries  to  earn  their 
dollars  by  selling  their  goods  to  us.  we  can 
prepare  to  make  the  European  recovery  pro- 
gram permanent. 

Under  unanimous  consent.  I  desire  to 
have  the  following  letter  from  the  Citi- 
zens' Committee  for  Reciprocal  World 
Trade  with  the  membership  inserted  in 
the  Record  as  a  part  of  my  remarks: 

(Hon.     Cordell     Hull,     honorary    chairman, 

Charles    P.   Taft.    vice   chairman:    Gerard 

Swope,  chairman;  Thomas  J.  Watson,  vlc« 

chairman:  W.  Randolph  Burgess,  treasurer) 

CmzxMs'  CoMnnrxx  roa 

RaCIPBOCAI.  WOKU)  TXADS, 

New  York,  N.  Y..  April  23.  194S. 
The  Honorable  Chaxus  B.  DxA>rx. 
Hcnue  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
DxAx  RspaxsaKTA-mrx  Dkahx:  The  Congrwa 
of  the  United  States  can  b«  proud  of  the 


high  sUtesmanshlp  It  has  recently  displayed 
In  paw«"g  the  European  recovery  program 
by  an  overwhelming  majority.  So  that  the 
same  level  of  statesmanship  may  continue 
to  give  hope,  courage,  and  strength  to  a 
world  tryir.g  to  withstand  totalitarian  ag- 
gression, the  Citizens"  Committee  for  Recip- 
rocal World  Trade,  representing  175  Ameri- 
cans from  all  sections  of  the  Nation  and 
from  many  walks  of  life,  urge  you  to  support 
an  Immediate  3-year  extension  of  the  pres- 
ent Trade  Agreements  Act  through  enact- 
ment of  House  Joint  Resolution  335. 

It  Is  in  the  beet  tradition  of  a  freely  ftinc- 
ttonlng  democracy  that  the  Congress  shculd 
periodically  review  basic  legislation  affecting 
our  commercial  relations  with  oth?r  nations 
of  the  world.  It  U  "good  medicine"  for  us 
all  that  such  a  review  should  come  at  a 
time  of  International  crisis;  because  this 
puts  the  spotlight  on  our  sincerity  In  seek- 
ing world  stability  and  peace,  not  through 
force  of  arms  but  through  creating  a  pat- 
tern and  a  climate  In  which  the  peoples  of 
free  nations  can  freely  trade  for  their  mutual 
and  collective  welfare. 

On  June  12  the  Reciprocal  Trade  Agree- 
menU  Act  wUl  automatically  terminate  un- 
less It  U  again  renewed.  Or'.gtnally  enacted 
in  1034,  It  has  had  an  unbrulcen  life  through 
four  successive  extensions  (1937,  1D40.  1913. 
and  1046):  and  each  such  extenalon  has  re-  ; 
fleeted  a  progrMslvely  larger  measure  of  bi- 
partisan support.  For  that  matter,  It  has 
put  into  effect  a  policy  first  enunciated  by 
the  RepubllcNns  In  1897. 

RTA  Is  in  no  conceivable  sense  "free 
trade."  It  Is  mlOdlS'Of-thf'road  ecivuomics. 
Just  as  ths  dsiosiacy  we  are  (iRhtlni  to  re- 
UUl  Is  middle-of-the-road  politics  betwesn 
faselMn  snd  state  controls  on  the  one  hand 
and  communism  and  state  controls  en  the 
other.  Thus  It  is  an  important  symbol  o( 
the  one  way  of  life  that  can  enable  damoe* 
racy  to  survive.  Ths  American  people  are 
now  embarking  on  a  course  which  makes 
RTA  a  vital,  working  part  o(  tbs  machlnsrjr 
we  hsve  set  In  motion  throUfh  IRF  and  with 
billions  of  our  wealth  at  stake  KRP  U  not 
Just  a  single  panacea  nor  should  It  be  • 
mere  hand-cut:  it  Is  an  agreement  between 
the  United  SUtes  and  10  natlotu  and  China, 
under  which  we  engage  not  merely  to  pro- 
vide funds  but  also  to  maintain  a  word- 
trade  policy  which  alone  can  make  those 
funds  productive  over  the  lonR  term. 

With  the  promise  Implicit  In  RTA  that 
there  will  be  a  world  In  which  goods  and 
commodities  can  continue  to  be  exchanged 
with  mutual  advantage,  the  European  na- 
tions will  have  the  Incentive  to  rebuild  their 
economies.  If  that  promise  is  withdrawn, 
they  will  continue  to  accept  the  material 
help  of  KRP.  and  we  shall  continue  to  enjoy 
a  synthetic  prosperity  on  our  cash  and  credit; 
but  Just  as  surely.  If  the  broader  purpose  of 
ERP  Is  frustrated  by  oxir  own  retreat  Into 
economic  Isolationism,  these  nations  wlU 
have  to  make  adjustments  for  that  futmr 
when  the  flow  of  material  help  ends.  And 
these  adjustments  can  lead  only  to  totali- 
tarianism In  one  form  or  another. 

We  are  piuposely  refraining  from  dlsctiss- 
Ing  the  stock  objections  to  RTA,  l>ecause  an 
examination  of  them  shows  no  point  that 
has  not  been  thoroughly  debated  and  dis- 
carded In  the  original  passage  and  subse- 
quent extensions  of  the  Reciprocal  Trade 
Agreements  Act.  rurthermore,  an  escape 
clause  was  written  Into  the  general  agree- 
ment on  tariff  and  trade  negotiated  with  23 
countries  at  Geneva  a  year  ago.  and  It  will  be 
automatically  written  Into  any  futtire  agree- 
ments. It  Instructs  the  bipartisan  United 
States  Tariff  Commission  to  Investigate  nil 
complaints  of  danger  or  threat  of  danger  to 
any  American  producers,  and  to  recommend 
to  the  President  appropriate  adjiutments  In 
any  trade  agreement,  where  the  facu  Justify 
such  action  as  a  protection  to  American  In- 
dustry or  agriculture. 
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There  is  abundant  evidence  that  the  Na- 
tion as  a  whole  recognizes  the  past  achieve- 
ments of  the  trade  agreements  program  and 
wants  to  see  It  continued  for  another  3  years 
in  Its  present  form,  as  a  vital  part  of  our 
whole  foreign-policy  structure.  Recent  pub- 
lic polls  show  a  substantial  majority  in  sup- 
port of  the  trade  agreements  principle,  and 
the  response  to  the  formation  of  this  citl- 
sens'  committee  offers  fresh  proof  that  the 
country  favors  this  legislation. 

We  therefore  hope  that  we  may  count  on 
your  active  Interest  In  having  House  Joint 
Resolution  338  proceed  promptly  through 
public  hearings  and  debate,  and  your  vote 
for  tbla  measure  which  wUl  assure  continvUty 
in  otir  basic  foreign  economic  policy. 
Cordially  yours, 

GCKASD  SWOPK, 

Chairman. 

oxm/TAtntna   amcricans   who   coMrosx  the 
ciTizrNS'  coMMrrm  rox  XEcmocAL  woklo 

TIIAOI 

John   Abblnk.  New  York,  N.   Y.:   Charles 
Francis  Adams.  Boston,  Mass  ;  WInthrop  W. 
Aldrlch.  New  York,  N.  Y.:    Prank   Altschul. 
New    York,    N.    Y.;    Charles    W.    Armstrong, 
BalUbury.  N.  C:  William  L.  Batt.  Philadel- 
phia, Pa.;  Mrs.  Rachel  8.  Bell,  Washington, 
D.  C:   Murrey  Q.  Benedict,  Berkeley,  Calif.; 
WUlls  H.  Booth.  New  York.  N.  Y.;  W.  P.  Puller 
Brawner,     San     rranclsco,    Calif;     Ronald 
Bridges,  Berkeley,  Calif.:   Edward  E.  Brown, 
Chicago,  ni.;  Mrs,  J.  L.  Blair  Buck,  Washing, 
ton,  D  C  ;  B.  C.  Budd,  New  York,  N.  Y  ;  Harry 
A.   BulUs.   Minneapolis.    Minn  ;    WUllsm   R. 
Burwell,  Cleveland.  Ohio;  James  8.  Oarson, 
New  York,  N.  Y.;   P.  H.  Chapln,  Cleveland, 
Ohio;  Percy  Chubb.  New  York,  N,  Y,;  Ivans 
Clark.  New  York.  N.  Y.;  Henry  deWard  Col- 
lier. Ban  Pranclsco,  Calif.;  William  W.  Cote- 
man,    Bouth    MllwftUkes,    Wis.;    Arthur    H. 
Oompton,  0t    Ixnils,  Mo.;   Karl  T,  Compton, 
Oambrldgs.  Mass.;  John  B.  Condllffe,  Berke- 
ley. Oaltf.:  Lyis  Ooopw.  Oblcsgo,  111,;  H.  W. 
Culbreth,  Columbus,  Oblo;  Lslsnd  W.  Cutler, 
•en  Pruncisco.  Calif ;  Col.  Idward  Desds,  New 
York,  N.  Y  ;  Riilph  V,  Dewey.  Berkeley,  Csllf .; 
John  B.  Dickey.   Hanover,  N.   H ;   W.  J,  B. 
Dixon,  New  York,  N    Y.;   Alvln  Dodd,  New 
York,  N.  Y.;  Donald  W.  Douglas,  BsnU  Mon- 
ica,  Calif.;    H.   C.   Dunlsp.   Ban    Pranclsco, 
Calif;     Perdinand     Eberstadt,     New     York, 
N.    Y.:    Clark    M.    Eichelberger.    New    York, 
N.  Y.;  Alvm  C.  Elchhols.  San  Francisco.  Calif.; 
J.  D.  Fletcher,  New  York,  N.  Y.;  Marlon  B. 
Folsom,    Rochester,    N.    Y.;    Kirk    Fox,    Des 
Moines,  Iowa;   Clarence  Francis,  New  York. 
N.  Y.;   Berent  Frlele,  New  York,  N.  Y.;   Ray 
OlblKjns,  New  York.  N.  Y.;  Roy  W.  Glfford, 
Detroit,  Mich.;  Harry  D.  Gldeonse,  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y.;  Arthur  J.  Goldsmith,  New  York,  N.  Y.; 
Dwlght  K.  Grady,  San  Pranclsco,  Calif.;  WU- 
llam  L.  Gray,  Boston.  Mass.;  Robert  L.  Gulick. 
Jr.,  Berkeley,  Calif.:  Bernard  F.  Haley,  Stan- 
ford University,  Calif.;  Helen  Hall,  New  York. 
N.  Y.:  Harry  Hawklna,  Medford,  Mass.;  Mar- 
lon H.  Hedges,  Washington,  D.  C;  Henry  H. 
Helmann,  New  York.  N.  Y.;  WUson  L.  Hem- 
ingway, St.  Louis,  Mo.;    W.  R.   Herod,  New 
Yorl..   N.   Y.;    George   Watts   Hill,   Durham, 
N.  C;  Charles  D.  HUles,  Jr.,  New  York,  N.  Y.; 
Alger  Hiss,  New  York,  N.  Y.;  E.  O.  Jewell,  New 
Orleans.    La.;    Hallett    Johnson.    New   York, 
N.  Y.;  Eric  A.  Johnston,  Waahlngton,  D.  C; 
Henry  P.  KendaU.  Boston.  Mass.;  P.  A.  Kln- 
noch.  S«ui  Francisco,  Calif.;  Admiral  Emory 
8.  Land.  Washington,  D.  C:   Roger  D.  Lap- 
ham.  San  Francisco.  Call!.;  Fred  Lazarus.  Jr.. 
Cincinnati,  Ohio;  John  C.  Leslie,  New  York, 
N.  Y.;  Paul  W.  Utchfleld,  Akron,  Ohio;  Rob- 
ert P.  Loree.  New  York,  N.  Y.;  E.  Russell  Luts. 
San    Francisco.   Calif.;    Frederick   Chadwlck 
McKee,  Pittsburgh.  Pa.;  Clark  H.  Minor,  New 
York.  N.  Y.;  James  D.  Mooney,  Toledo,  Ohio; 
MUdred  B.   Northrop,   Bryn  Mawr,   Pa  ;    Ed- 
ward   A.    O'Neal,    Florence,    Ala.:     Kenneth 
Parker,  Janesvllle,  Wis.;  Phllo  W  Parker.  New 
York,  N.  Y.;  Clifford  Patton.  New  York,  N.  Y.; 
James    8.     Patton,    Denver.     Colo.;     Walter 
Perker.  Oakland,  Calil.;  Robert  B.  PettengUl, 


Los  Angeles,  Calif.:  Ciu-t  G.  Pfeiffer,  New 
York.  N.  Y.;  Warren  L.  Plerson,  New  York, 
N.  Y.:  Allan  M.  Pope.  New  York,  N.  Y.;  Jacob 
8.  Potofsky,  New  York,  N.  Y  ;  C.  A.  Richards, 
New  York.  N.  Y.;  Morris  8.  Rosenthal,  New 
York.  N.  Y.;  Beardsley  Ruml,  New  York,  N.  Y.; 
Gen.  David  Sarnoff.  New  York.  N.  Y.;  Rose 
Schnelderman,  Washington,  D.  C;  Theodore 
W.  Schultz,  Chicago,  111.;  Harold  Sheets,  New 
York,  NY.;  Robert  E.  Slier  wood.  New  York, 
N.  Y  ;  James  T.  Shotwell.  New  York,  N.  Y.; 
Earl  O.  Shreve,  Washington,  D.  C;  Eugene 
Mo.;  A.  B.  Sparboe.  Minneapolis,  Minn.; 
Eugene  Staley,  Palo  Alto,  Calif.;  Maxwell  8. 
Stewart,  New  York,  N.  Y.;  Anna  Lord  Strauss, 
V/ashlngton,  D.  C;  William  S.  Swingle.  New 
York.  N.  Y.;  Myron  C.  Taylor.  New  York, 
N.  Y.;  Wayne  Cbatfleld  Taylor,  Washington. 
D.  C;  Walter  C.  Teagle.  New  York,  N.  Y  ; 
Harry  E.  Terrell,  Des  Moines,  Iowa:  Eugene 
P.  Thomas.  New  York.  N.  Y.;  Wllberf  Ward, 
New  York.  N.  Y.;  R.  P.  Warner.  New  York, 
N.  Y.;  Edward  H.  Watson,  Rochester,  N.  Y.; 
Sidney  J.  Weinberg,  New  York,  N.  Y.;  Leo  D. 
Bltterley,  New  York.  N.  Y.:  Spyros  Skouras, 
New  York.  N.  Y  ;  Tom  K.  Smith,  8t.  Louis, 
Welch.  New  York.  N.  Y.;  Mrs.  Norman  deR. 
Whltehouse.  New  York,  N  Y.:  John  P.  Wil- 
son. Chicago,  111.;  Shepherd  L.  Wltman, 
Cleveland,  Ohio;  Mrs.  Louise  Leonard  Wright, 
Chicago,  m.;  Henry  M.  Wrlston,  Providence. 
R.  I.;  Carl  M.  Wynne,  Chicago,  111.;  Arnold 
Zander,  Madison,  Wis. 


Jefferton-Jackion  Day  Addrcis  by  Hob. 
Warren  G.  Magnuson,  of  Waihingtoo 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  THEODORE  FRANCIS  GREEN 

or  KHOOK  IHLANO 

IN  THB  SEN  All  OF  THE  UNITED  8TA1V8 
Friday.  April  SO.  194t 

Mr.  OREEN,  Mr.  President.  I  iiMk 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  the  address 
delivered  by  the  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton I  Mr.  Magnuson  1  at  the  Jeflerson- 
Jaclcson  Democratic  banquet  In  Phoenix, 
Ariz.,  on  February  19,  1948. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

"Men  by  their  constitutions  are  naturally 
divided  into  two  parties:  (1)  Those  who 
fear  and  distrust  the  people,  and  wish  to 
draw  all  powers  from  them  Into  the  hands 
of  the  higher  classes.  (2)  Those  who  identify 
themselves  with  the  people,  have  confidence 
in  them,  cherish  and  consider  them  as  the 
most  honest  and  safe  depositary  of  the  pub- 
lic Interests." 

Thomas  Jefferson  made  that  statement. 
In  doing  so.  his  description  fits  the  major 
political  parties  today  like  a  glove.  Republi- 
cans fear  and  dlstrvist  the  people  and  wish 
to  draw  all  powers  from  them  into  the  hands 
of  the  higher  classes;  the  Democratic  Party 
identifies  itself  with  the  people,  has  con- 
fidence In  them,  cherishes  and  considers  them 
as  the  most  honest  and  safe  depositary  of 
the  public  Interest. 

Let  me  demonstrate  the  wisdom  and  truth 
of  Jefferson's  statement.  In  1935,  the  Con- 
gress imder  the  leadership  of  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  passed  the  Social  Security  Act. 
Today  over  8.000.000  workers  are  permanently 
Insured,  about  35.000,000  additional  workers 
are  currently  Insured  for  retirement  and 
death  benefits.  Repeatedly,  President  Tru- 
man has  urged  the  Congress  to  modernize 
and  expand  social  security  coverage.  The 
Republican  leadership  In  Congress  promised 
the  workers  of  the  Nation  to  exert  every  ef- 
fort to  expand  social  security  coverage.    They 


have  had  two  opportunities  to  make  good  on 
this  promise.  In  both  cases  they  have  pro- 
ceeded in  a  direction  directly  opposite  to  the 
one  otir  Nation  should  pursue. 

Last  year  the  Republicans  passed  a  tax  bill 
which  wovUd  have  Increased  the  take-home 
pay  of  the  S1.200-a-year  man  by  1  percent, 
and  of  the  $300,000 -a-y ear  man  by  57  per- 
cent. The  man  for  whom  the  Republicans' 
hearts  bleed  Is  the  man  In  the  S3O0.000  brack- 
et. This  year  they  have  proposed  a  tax  bUl 
that  leaves  a  married  man  with  a  net  Income 
of  $4,000  a  year  paying  8G8  percent  more 
taxes  than  he  did  In  1939,  and  the  $500,000- 
a-year  man  paying  only  13  percent  more. 

The  Republican  position  on  high  prices 
changes  with  the  daily  fluctuations  of  the 
market.  Last  fall  Senator  Tatt  said.  "Exports 
should  t>e  curtailed  to  reduce  domestic 
prices."  and  during  the  recent  slump  in  the 
commodity  market  others  of  his  party  have 
asserted  we  should  step  up  our  exports  in 
order  to  stabilize  the  market. 

In  other  words,  the  Republicans  arc  trying 
to  work  both  sides  of  the  street  in  an 
effort  to  divert  attention  from  the  (act  that 
they  themselves  are  responsible  for  today's 
high  prices  and  will  be  responsible  for  any 
recession  or  depression  precipiuted  by  those 
high  prices. 

Republlcaa  feeling  for  the  little  people  oC 
our  country  is  epitumiscd  in  the  statement 
made  by  Senator  Tarr  last  fall  in  Califor- 
nia— be  said  the  answer  is  "eat  leas."  He 
went  on  to  say  that  during  the  war  people 
found  they  could  make  shoes,  suits,  and 
dresses  wear  much  longer  than  they  ever 
thought  possible.  While  fighting  In  the 
Congress  fur  programs  and  policies  which 
increase  already  bloated  profiu,  this  can- 
didate for  the  Bepubllcan  nomination  rso- 
ommsnda  that  the  little  peoptt  of  the  ootui- 
try  "eat  lass,"  and  make  those  Uttered 
elothss  wsar  longsr. 

Dtprssston  snd  hsrd  timss  are  spawnad 
in  a  period  of  skyrocketing  prices.  Ths  Us- 
publlcaiM  lit  the  fuse  that  Ntarted  pricse  sky* 
ward— thsy,  theretors,  will  be  rsspondbM 
for  loss  of  mass  purchasing  power  whloil ; 
touch  off  a  dsprssslon. 

Today,  ths  Oongrsss  of  ths  Unltsd 
House  and  Benste — is  controlled  by  the  Rs* 
publican  majority.  That  majority  in  turn 
is  controlled  by  Senators  and  Reprssenta« 
tlves  of  the  Eastern  and  Midwestern  States. 
This  explains,  in  part  at  least,  why  reclama- 
tion and  hydroelectric  development  in  the 
West  has  been  In  Jeopardy  ever  since  the  new 
majority  took  control  on  January  1,  1947. 
Appropriations  for  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation 
are  27  percent  below  the  Pre8ident>  com- 
bined budget  request  for  fiscal  1948.  On 
January  23,  1948,  the  so-called  Rockwell 
bill  was  Jammed  through  the  Hotise.  The 
Rockwell  bill  could  not  have  passed  the 
House  of  Representatives  without  the  sup- 
port of  the  Republican  leadership.  That 
leadership  has  therefore  put  itself  on  record 
with  what  it  intends  to  do  to  power  and 
Irrigation  in  the  West.  Best  estimates  are 
that  the  bill  would  raise  the  power  rate  at 
Grand  Coulee  by  44  percent,  raise  the  power 
rate  on  the  Central  Valley  project  in  Cali- 
fornia by  17  percent,  and  worse  yet — would 
render  the  central  Arizona  project,  the  Colo- 
rado Big  Thompson,  the  central  Utah  project, 
and  the  Missouri  Valley  project  economically 
unfeasible. 

Repeatedly  the  President  has  called  upon 
Congress  to  raise  the  floor  under  wages  to 
75  cents  an  botir.  The  Republican  majority 
in  Congress  is  strangely  cool  to  this  appeal. 
One  year  ago  I  Joined  with  other  Senators 
in  introducing  legislation  to  increase  the 
minimum  wage  to  65  cents,  with  a  progres- 
sive Increase  to  70  cents  after  the  first  year. 
and  75  cenU  after  the  second  year.  The 
Republican  leaders  have  not  even  permitted 
this  bill  to  reach  the  hearing  stage  In  com- 
mittee. 

In  1938  the  Democratic  Party  inherited 
from  the  Harding -Coolldge -Hoover  utIubiti^ 
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ths  Democratic  Party  rejected,  and 

Ically  reject  now.  the  thesis  that 

bust  Is   inevitable.     We  rejected 

ve  reject  now,  the  thesU  that  the 

otir  people  must  periodically   be 

to   the  mMtmmt   and    heartbreak 

■Milo»i-.baaitfuptcy,  loss 

mtummtmmmi,  mmi  poverty. 

then,  and  we  rejeet  new.  tbe  tb«> 

vate  enterprise  mesne  dtetetor- 

c«incentruled  wealth      On  the  con- 

lUbacrtbed  then,  and  we  subecribe 

le  thesis  that  our  syelem  of  prl- 

teijprlse  csn  and  miist  be  reeponslve 

are  and  aspirations  of  all  our  peo- 

k  government  of  the  people,  by  the 

for  the  people  must  be  sensitive 

eonstructllrely  to  the  problems  of  tbe  pMple. 

conft  rmlty  with  these  convictknie  wbat 

Democratic  Party  done  since  1933? 

a  Securities  and  Exchange 
to  prouct  the  public  against 
marketing  of  worthless  securl- 


ere  I  ted 


t  nd 


We  created  a  Federal  Deposit  Insurance 
System  tc  Insure  bank  deposits  of  our  clti- 
■ens. 

We  eetabllsbed  a  Home  Owners'  Loan  Cor 
poratlon  o  protect  our  people  from  losing 
their  hon  es  and  the  Federal  Housing  Ad 
ministration  to  enable  more  people  to  own 
their  homM. 

We  ena:ted  legislation  creating  a  system 
d  eoetol  lecurlty  and  old-age  assistance 

gavii  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Cor 
poratlon  1 1  blood  transfusion  and  enabled  it 
to  play  It  i  proper  rcle  In  the  resturailon  of 
Baaadal   :redlt  for  the  buslnaea  enterprises 
«(  tbe  coi  ntry. 

We  ena;ted  a  fair  labor -standards  act  ee- 
tebUehlnf  a  floor  under  hourly  wages  and 
ptotiectlni  women  and  children  against  ex- 
ploitation Through  the  Wagner  Act  we 
guaranteed  the  right  of  workers  to  organ- 
ise and  bi  irgaln  collectively. 

The  Democratic  Party  has  long  recognised 
•nd  been  sensitive  to  the  fact  that  the 
farmers  o  this  Nation  and  the  land  they  till 
■re  comei  stones  to  our  national  welfare.  In 
1933  our  'armera  were  Impoverished.  In  the 
Midwest  Ihetr  land  was  literally  "up  in  the 
air. "  and  tbxangbotit  the  country  our  top- 
■oU  waa  ta  Oaf  ifcoveled  into  the  sea  through 
■■orton  io  nation  can  long  endure  which 
fsna  to  CO  laerve  its  land  reeourcea.  No  major 
occupatio  lal  group  In  our  highly  integrated 
economy  ran  long  remain  proeperous  alone. 
Proeperiti  must  be  shared.  If  It  le  to  be 
sustained 

AOTing  ipon  these  tenets,  the  Democratic 
Party  caicted  a  farm  program  designed  to 
iBVeaae  1  be  farmers'  shsre  in  our  national 
tneeaee  a  td.  at  the  smdo  time,  to  oooserve 
for  poalei  ity  fertility  of  tbe  acree  be  tUU. 

8ev«n«l  Mgue  strides  have  been  m^e  under 
tbe  aoU-c  aneervation  profram  latmehed  and 
foetered  by  your  Democratic  leaders.  Yet 
tbia  le  oiie  of  the  programs  which  suffered 
from  thi  eoonomy  ax  of  the  preeent  Re- 
publican DMiJarity  in  tbe  Congress.  Ths  Re- 
publtcMH  ebant  over  and  over  again  the 
elatB  tiut  tbey  are  practical  buainsssmen; 
yet  they  don't  know  their  investment  from 
their  expvndlture.  In  soil  i  imeei'Tetion.  as 
In  weetern  reclamation,  tbe  Bepubiicans 
think  oni  r  of  today. 

The  reiord  of  tbe  Democratic  Party  la  ■ 
if  aebleveoMat — not  for  special 
lot  tot   big   buelneee.   but   for   the 


people.  It's  a  record  of  which  I  am  proud — 
a  record  which  Justlflcs  the  support  of  every 
thinking  American  at  the  polls  in  1948. 

We  rededicate  ourselves  and  our  party  to 
tbe  Democratic  objectives  so  clearly  voiced 
by  the  President  of  the  United  Sutee.  He 
has  shown  the  way  to  maintenance  of  proe-^ 
parity.  He  baa  clearly  outlined  our  beat 
bopea  for  peace. 

Marshall-plan  legislation  will  soon  come 
before  the  Congress.  Ivcry  American  citizen 
haa  a  stake  In  thU  program  Ivery  Repub- 
Uean  Presidential  candidate— there  are  as 
many  of  them  as  candidates  for  Ouvemor 
of  Artaona— wUl  feel  ocmptlled  to  express 
his  views. 

In  the  welter  of  argtiment  which  will 
enstie.  let  us  not  (orget  these  basic  (acts. 

It  IS  Inflnitsly  more  dilBcult  to  creau  than 
to  criticize.  Thinking  and  planning  the 
Marshall-plan  scnlc  required  creative  genius. 
pereeptlon,  mK  understandlnc 

Tbe  BuropeMi  recovery  plan  submitted  to 
the  Congrese  by  Pr«MlRit  Truman  demon - 
Btratea  Klubal  undMtlMidlng  and  creative 
thinking — creative  planning. 

Tbe  architects  of  this  histotrical  enter, 
prise — Truman  and  Marshall— did  their  Job 
well.  The  criticism  of  TaXt,  Dewey,  and  other 
Republican  leaders  is  puny  by  comparison. 
It  IS  (or  these  men  of  lesser  suture  to  search 
the  plan  for  a  dollar  here  or  a  dollar  there. 
They  who  did  not  contribute  to  lU  deeign 
are  free  to  criticlxe  the  details  of  the  edi- 
fice— it  is  the  only  role  they  know. 

These  are  the  goals  of  President  Harry  S. 
Trtiman: 

PIrst,  to  secure  fully  the  eeaentlal  human 
rights  of  our  cltiaens. 

Second,  to  protect  and  to  develop  our  hu- 
man resources. 

Third,  to  con.'erve  and  use  our  natural 
resources  so  that  they  can  contribute  most 
effectively  to  the  welfare  of  our  people. 

Fourth,  to  lift  the  standard  of  living  for 
all  our  people  by  strengthening  oiu-  eco- 
nomic system  and  sharing  riore  broadly 
among  our  people  the  goods  we  produce. 

Our  fifth  goal  U  thU:  To  achieve  world 
peace,  baaed  on  principles  of  freedom  and 
Justice  and  equality  of  all  nations. 

We  stand  behind  him  in  the  unremitting 
fight  against  oppreealon  We  support  his 
call  to  action  in  the  fields  of  health,  edu- 
cation, social  welfare,  and  hollaing.  We  be- 
lieve with  him  that  we  can  Increue  our 
MUBtiel  output  by  at  least  one- third  and 
leeeen  poverty  in  our  generation. 

We  are  with  him  In  the  continuing  fight 
to  develop  the  West,  to  reclaim  lands,  to 
provide  irrigation  and  reclamation.  We  re- 
spond to  his  challenging  program  for  a 
stronger  economic  system  and  the  enlarge- 
ment of  our  induatrlal  capacity  within  the 
free  enterprise  system. 

We  stand  united  behind  him  In  support 
of  the  United  Natlotu.  and  a  United  SUtea 
that    is   strong. 

Finally,  we  believe  that  country,  not  party. 
Is  the  concern  of  our  President. 
We  have  pride  in  such  leadership. 


Califtrnia  in  Review  After  a  Ceohiry  of 

Control 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  LEROY  JOHNSON 

or  CAuroEMu 

IN  THS  HOU8I  OP  mPMBBfTA-nVIS 

Tuesday.  AprU  20.  194t 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Mr 
9pemker.  100  rears  ago  the  area  which 
Is  now  California,  %»  well  m  aooM  addi- 
tional territory,  waa  ceded  to  tbe  United 
States  by  Mexico  pursuant  to  a  treaty 


referred  to  as  the  Treaty  of  Guadalupe 
Hidalgo.    California  was  then  a  remote 
and  also  a  romantic  place.    However  the 
white  man  had  made  progress  in  the  set- 
tlement of  California.    The  Franciscan 
Fathers  had  established  21  missions  ex- 
tending from  San  Diego  on  the  south,  to 
Santa  Rosa  on  the  north.    Each  of  these 
wa.<  a  small  civilized  Christian  commu- 
nity.   Many  of  these  missions  are  still 
Intact  and  all  of  them  are  in  the  process 
of  restoration.    I  merely  mention  this  to 
show  that  the  history  of  California  is  im- 
bedded in  the  civilization  of  Spain  and 
Mexico,   its   western   colony    in    North 
America.    In  these  mtnlons  some  of  the 
activitlpi.  which  today,  are  the  basis  of 
our   economic    life    In    California    were 
started.      For    ln.itance.    the    missions 
raised  things  by  mean.s  of  irrigation.    By 
this  I  mean  they  stored  water  during  the 
rainy  season  for  use  on  tlie  lands  during 
the  dry.  hot  summers.    Fruits.  vageUUee 
and  grapes  were  grown  in  the  mlailOM. 
Each  mission  was  a  separate  and  inde- 
pendent economic  unit,  where  the  things 
required  for  the  life  of  that  day  were 
raised. 

On  Jan-aary  24.  1848,  gold  was  dis- 
covered on  one  of  the  branches  of  the 
American  River  by  James  Wilson  Mar- 
shall. This  started  one  of  the  greatest 
gold  rushes  in  the  history  of  the  world, 
which  reached  its  peak  in  1M9. 

In  1850  Cahfomia  was  admitted  to  the 
Union. 

Curiously  some  of  the  greatest  mlgra- 
tloiis  in  the  history  of  the  world  have 
been  to  California.  T^e  f^rst  one  wa.s 
the  famous  gold  rush.  The  next  one 
came  in  the  thirties  during  the  depres- 
sion and  the  recent  one  has  brought 
to  California  3.000,000  new  people  since 
1940. 

The  Stockton  school  system  has  per- 
formed a  distinct  service  in  asking  Dr. 
Rockwell  Dennis  Hunt  to  deliver  a  series 
of  lectures  as  part  of  the  centennial 
celebration  in  California  this  year,  while 
we  are  commemorating  the  discovery  of 
gold.  Next  year  we  will  celebrate  the 
gold  rush  and  in  1950  we  will  hold  the 
hundredth  anniversary  in  commemora- 
tion of  the  admission  of  California  Into 
the  Union.  Dr.  Hunt  Is  a  noted  edu- 
cator. He  has  been  active  in  various 
fields  of  education,  but  he  has  devoted 
his  major  efforts  to  the  study  and  inter- 
pretation of  history.  Several  histories 
of  California  or  aspects  of  its  life  in  the 
past  have  been  written  by  him.  As 
much  as  any  man  that  I  know  of.  he  Is 
able  to  interpret  the  historic  and  roman- 
tic events  that  occurred  in  California 
during  the  years  1848.  1849.  and  1850 
I  ho|)e  that  every  Member  of  the  House 
will,  and  I  wish  every  American  could, 
read  the  lectures  which  I  shall  place 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  CoNGSKssioifAL 
RgcotD  and  were  delivered  by  Dr.  Htmt 
and  sponsored  by  the  Stockton  public 
schools  in  my  home  town  of  Stockton. 
Calif. 
Dr.  Hunt's  article  follows: 

CAUFoemA  m  Rsmw  Arm  a  Ctstronr  or 
AMsncAjf  OoimoL 

nn  KaoBM  pasaois* 
(First  In  a  serlaa  of  eight  public  centen- 
nial   lectures,    by    Rockwell    Dennis    Hunt, 
Ph.   D.   Director   of   tbe   California   hietory 
foundaUon    of    the    College    ot    tbe   Paetflc. 
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under  the  sponsorship  of  the  adult  divi- 
sion of  the  Stockton  schools,  Stockton.  Calif., 
and  the  San  Joaquin  County  centennial 
committee.  WUllam  K.  Oilmore,  Chairman, 
January  20.  1948,  PhUomathean  Club,  Stock- 
ton, Calif  ) 

ThU>  the  week! 

We  are  fairly  be??1nnlng  the  greet  centen- 
nial celebration  in  California  this  very  week. 
In  tbe  air,  over  the  radio,  In  the  papers. 
It  Is  in  your  minds,  everywhere — this  is  «be 
week  I 

Thd  great  gold  dlaoovery  cbangod  the 
course  of  history, 

Tbe  president  of  the  eonstttutlooal  con- 
vention of  lS4il,  Dr  Robert  Semple.  in  hU 
opaalag  adifess  seld,  "Ws  are  now  fellow 
eMMM  oeoMpylBg  a  positwm  to  which  ail 
eyes  are  turned."  Again  we  may  say,  now, 
la  aonoeeUon  with  thU  great  celebration, 
"Pellow  eltlaeas,  we  are  occupying  a  position 
to  wbleb  all  eyes  are  turned  " 

It  wasn't  always  thus  For  long,  untold 
ages  Caltfomta  was  concealed  from  tbe 
world.    California  waa  a  hidden  paradise. 

Last  week  we  talked  about  history  be- 
ginning at  borne.  It  U  appropnaU  for  us 
now  to  inquirs,  Wbat  is  thU  home?  Where? 
In  whst  does  it  consUt?  What  was  here 
before  the  white  man  came? 

Thus  It  is  appropriate  that  we  peer  be- 
hind the  curtain  and  catch  at  least  a  glimpse 
of  the  California  that  was  in  ages  past. 
Before  doing  so.  however,  we  must  enlarge 
our  concept  of  history,  for  history  is  served 
by  many  handmaidens. 

First  there  la  geology,  which  teaches  of 
the  creation  and  construction  of  the  earth 
Itself;  the  various  .iges.  slow-moving  proc- 
eeaes.  Then  there  is  geography,  by  which 
we  learn  of  the  surface  of  the  earth.  Its 
topography.  Its  climates,  etc.  These  con- 
tribute to  history.  Then  there  is  anthro- 
pology, which  deals  with  physical  organiza- 
tion of  the  human  t>elng,  and  teaches  us  of 
the  differences  in  racea,  tribes,  and  natlona. 
Following  anthropology  we  make  use  of 
archeolopy.  And  archeology  oftentimes. 
by  meana  of  excavations,  brings  to  life  that 
which  is  hidden  by  means  of  relics  and  me- 
mentoee  of  the  pa£t  of  varloua  kinds,  all 
shedding  their  lights  upon  the  history  In 
which  we  are  engaged.  Not  only  that,  but 
it  is  very  familiar  to  you  that  In  history  we 
deal  with  politics,  with  economics.  In  fact, 
all  of  the  dlacipllnes  of  the  mind  are  Involved 
in  the  equipment  of  the  thorough  historian. 

George  Elliot  Howard  It  was  who  widened 
and  mcderntacd  the  maxim  of  Bdward  Free- 
man. Freeman's  maxim,  you  remember,  was, 
•history  is  past  politics:  politics  are  present 
biatory."  But  Dr.  Howard  said,  "History  is 
past  eoclolcgy:  sociology  is  present  history." 
All  thwe  and  others,  are  handmaids  in  the 
atudy  of  history. 

Now  what  is  California?     What  was  Cali- 
fornia?   In  the  first  place.  I  do  not  know  how 
many   of   you   could   give   the   latitude   and 
longitude  of  CalUomla.    A  very  simple  ques- 
tion.     But    I    doubt    If    many    of    you   ever 
thought  that  California  extends  as  far  east 
and  west  as  it  does  north  and  south.    Cali- 
fornia la  a  territory  of  700  mllea  from  north 
to  south,  averaging  something  like  200  mllee 
from  east  to  west.     Latitude  32°  and  45'  to 
40*  nortb.  and  tbe  eastern  boundary  from 
tlie  north  down  to  Lake  Tahoe  on  the  one 
hundred  and  twentieth  meridian,  west  longi- 
tude;   but    from    Cape    Mendocino    to    the 
bend  in  tbe  Colorado  River  down  near  Arl- 
eona  it  Is  just  at>out  as  far  east  and  west  as 
It  Is  north  and  south  from  Siskiyou  to  San 
Dtafo.    There  are  156.000  square  mUee;  over 
100,000.000  acres,  in  the  area  of  our  great 
State;   large  enough  to  exceed  In  area  the 
total  of  New  England,  New  York,  and  Penn- 
sylvania,   lU   extent   along   the   coast   line 
of    tbe    Pacific    would    be    on    the    eastern 
seaboard  from  Connecticut  to  the  southern 
pert  of  South  Carolina  and  tbe  middle  of 
Oeorgla, 


California  is  not  simply  a  place  on  the 
map.  It  has  great  characteristics.  The 
striking  characteristic  of  California,  perhaps 
more  than  any  other  one  big  thing,  is  the 
great  bowl  or  trough  between  Its  two  ranges 
of  mountains.  These  mountains  are  the 
Sierra  Nevada  on  the  east  and  the  Coast 
Range  on  the  west.  These  include,  and 
border,  the  great  central  valley,  500  miles 
long,  anywhere  from  20  to  SO  miles  wide,  con- 
taining 20,000.000  acres  of  ground.  A  great 
empire  in  iteelf.  All  hidden  during  these 
early  years. 

During  geologic,  paleontologic,  and  all  the 
early  prrhUtorlo  times,  It  was  bidden  from 
mankind.  Kvau  with  tbe  infrequent  pres- 
ence of  tbe  Ameriean  trappers  and  traders, 
and  during  the  presence  ot  the  Spanish  peo- 
ple alonit  the  range  areas.  California  still  re- 
mained hidden  from  the  world  at  large.  The 
great  curtain  descended  and  kept  It  In  an 
almost  perfect  state  of  Uolation.  There  were 
theee  great  features,  Tltlii  vnlley  is  one  of 
the  greatest  valleys  of  the  entlte  world. 

If  "Iiypt  Is  tbe  gift  of  the  NUe,"  and  that 
Is  a  saying  of  Herodotus,  we  may  say  that  the 
great  central  valley  of  California  is  tbe  gift 
of  the  Sacramento  and  San  Joaquin  Rivers, 
with  all  their  Ulbutaries. 

What  a  paradife  this  was  before  the  white 
man  came.     Before  the  Americans  came 

We  have  some  glimpses,  some  intimation, 
of  the  character  of  the  life  that  was  here; 
and  the  activities  that  were  going  forward 
even  before  the  white  man  came  and  before 
the  American  arrived  in  California. 

Think  of  the  great,  wonderful  resources 
that  were  here.  The  great  natural  resources 
of  any  State  or  Territory  consist  chiefly  of 
the  forests,  the  water,  the  mineral  dtposlts, 
and  the  land  itself  When  you  stop  to  think 
of  these  in  California  as  they  were  before 
the  coming  of  the  whites,  you  are  inclined 
to  say  the  resources  in  California  were  in- 
exhaustible. Not  only  that — and  we  wish  to 
refer  to  this  matter  again — but  then  there 
were  the  great  features  of  nattire.  The 
highest  peaks  in  the  continental  part  of  the 
United  States  are  in  California,  as  weU  as 
the  lowest  depressions,  with  slight  excep- 
tions, en  tbe  face  of  the  earth,  far  t>€low  sea 
level. 

California  has  the  oldest  and  the  largest 
living  things  presumably  on  the  face  of  the 
earth  In  the  form  of  ova  great  sequoia  trees. 
There  were  exaggerated  expressions,  but  it  is 
impossible  to  exaggerate  the  truth,  of  what 
we  could  find,  and  did  find,  in  this  great  State 
of  ours.  Think  of  the  trees.  Not  only  the 
sequoia  gigantea  but  the  redwood — tbe  se- 
quoia sempervlrens;  the  pines;  sugar  pine 
and  yellow  pine,  and  others,  a  dozen  varie- 
ties in  all;  in  the  State  of  California. 

Think  of  tbe  oaks.  Only  tonight  as  I 
walked  along  Pacific  Avenue  just  after  sim- 
set  it  was  a  gorgeous  scene.  I  wish  you  could 
have  turned  your  eyes  toward  the  sunset  at 
that  time.  The  coloring  was  wonderful,  and 
there  were  those  oak  trees,  which  are  one 
of  the  glories  of  the  San  Joaquin  Valley, 
standing  out  against  the  colored  sky.  There 
was  the  carmine,  and  the  yellow,  and  the 
golden,  with  a  leaden  cloud  overhead.  A 
brilliant  scene  it  was.  And  these  trees,  bar- 
ren of  their  leaves  at  this  season  of  the  year, 
silhouetted  against  that  wonderful  back- 
ground of  that  gorgeous  colored  sky,  I  glory 
In  the  great  oak  trees  of  tbe  great  Central 
Valley  of  California,  and  I  glory  In  tbe  great 
sugar  pines  In  tbe  higher  ranges  of  the 
mountains;  and  who  does  not  take  pride  In 
these  vast  foreste  of  ours? 

Then  I  would  like  to  mention  that  In  the 
days  before  tbe  Americans  came  in  numbers, 
California  presented  a  verlUble  hunter's  par- 
adise. There  were  not  only  the  trees,  the 
mountains,  the  lakes,  the  rivers,  and  the 
coast  line,  but  the  wildlife  of  tbe  country. 
There  were  the  bears— the  black  bear  and 
the  grlraly  beer,  and  some  mention  the  cin- 
namon bear,  which  in  great  numbers  came 


down  often  to  the  swamplands  and  the  tule 
lands.  There  were  the  antelope  by  the 
thousands;  and  deer  in  uncounted  numl>er8; 
and  elk.  Some  elk  bad  the  habit,  or  prac- 
tice, of  swimming  from  the  mainland  across 
to  Mare  Island  with  each  season,  enjoying  tbe 
pasture  there,  and  then  swimming  back  to 
the  mainland,  Ttiere  were  all  types  of 
carnivorous  beasts  The  life  of  tbe  fauna 
was  wonderful.  No  wonder  we  are  trying  to 
preserve  some  of  It  now  from  extinction. 
There  was  the  California  condor,  the  eagle. 
and  the  feathered  game;  the  raceful  swan: 
several  varieties  of  geese:  ducks:  quail:  and 
grouse.  California  was  truly  a  hunter's  psra* 
dise. 

The  beet  literary  writer  could  exhaust  his 
supply  of  adjectives  in  dtscribinK  what  he 
aaw  or  whst  was  present  In  California.  He 
would  speak  of  the  msjeetlc  sequoias,  tbe 
beautiful  lakes,  tbe  graceful  waterfalls,  tiM 
enchanting  landscape,  and  he  would  exbattat 
his  vocabulary  of  adjectives  before  be  de- 
scribed all  that  we  have  in  this  hidden  para- 
disc  of  ours  which  we  call  Oatlfomla, 

Now  all  this  becomes  a  part  of  the  herlUge 
for  us,  and  it  makes  California  not  only  in- 
teresting from  the  standpoint  of  the  people 
but  likewise  from  the  standpoint  of  being  a 
geologic  wonderland,  a  place  of  geography 
that  Is  majestic  In  its  character,  magnetic  in 
Its  drawing  power,  with  a  coast  line  a  thou- 
sand to  twelve  hundred  miles  In  extent,  hav- 
ing Its  wonderful  bays  and  harbors. 

What  would  have  happened  if  Francis 
Drake  had  sailed  through  the  Golden  Gate 
and  on  into  the  Sacramento  or  San  Joaquin 
River  and  had  been  made  acquainted  with 
the  great  interior  of  California?  As  It  was. 
the  first  New  England  is  in  California  and 
not  back  on  the  Atlantic  seaboard.  What 
would  have  happened,  no  man  can  say.  It 
might  well  be,  however,  if  Drake  had  come 
through  the  Golden  Gate  and  Into  the  In- 
terior and  had  seen  the  wonderful  oppor- 
tunities here,  that  this  whole  territory  might 
even  now  be  a  part  of  the  far-flung  British 
Empire. 

So  many  of  the  features  of  early  Cali- 
fornia have  escaped  our  notice  that  I  am 
pausing  to  call  special  attention  to  some  of 
them.  I  think  of  these  resources,  men- 
tioned just  a  moment  ago.  We  have  our 
mineral  deposits  with  more  than  50  different 
minerals  in  the  State  of  California.  You 
know  the  list  of  the  main  minerals:  the 
gold,  sliver,  lead,  copper  quicksilver,  and 
tin,  although  that  Is  scarce;  zinc,  and  other 
minerals,  and  the  most  valuable  of  all,  the 
petroleum.  Is  a  mineral  product.  Wonder- 
ful. But  let  us  warn  ourselves  they  do  have 
a  limit. 

Then  I  think  of  tbe  great  resource  of 
water.  Water  has  become  the  chief  problem 
for  the  future  of  California.  It  is  clearly 
recognized  In  the  southern  part  of  tbe  State. 
It  is  recognized  here;  One  of  the  most  seri- 
ous questions  that  confront  the  people  is — 
now — the  question  of  water,  the  conserva- 
tion of  the  water  supply.  I  call  attention 
to  the  fact  that  water,  to  »>e  truly  conserved, 
must  be  used  over  and  over  again.  It  must 
not  be  allowed  to  run  oil  Into  the  ocean  with 
one  use  or  no  use  at  all.  In  one  place,  for 
example,  seven  different  uses  are  made  of 
the  water  that  starts  in  tbe  small  mountain 
stream  called  the  Santa  Ana  River  before 
the  residue  of  it  reaches  the  ocean.  It  goes 
underneath  the  surface  of  the  ground;  la  used 
again;  here  one  place  lor  Irrigation:  another 
place  for  tbe  city  drinking  water,  alter  being 
ptarlAed,  and  on  again  until  in  some  in- 
staneaa  as  high  as  seven  different  uses  may 
be  made  of  that  water.  That  is  trtie  con- 
servation—not the  failure  to  uee  It,  but  to 
use  It  In  a  proper  manner. 

"Conservation"  has  come  to  be  one  of  tbe 
great  words  in  our  recent  vocabulary.  Con- 
servation of  watei'  not  only  for  tbe  ptapoaes 
of  use  in  Irrigation  and  drinkbaf  »aS  for 
develc^iment  of  power.  By  no  means  bave 
we  yet  reached  tbe  limit  In  tbe  developmeat 
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of  power  In  California.  W«  h*v«  gone  a  long 
way.  but  wi  have  not  gona  the  full  langth 
%n<X  w«  nw  d  to  go  further  in  tha  develop- 
iBMKt  of  w  it*r  tat  the  power  to  drive  our 
iBachlnaa  ai  id  to  give  us  that  which  will  speed 
up  the  tec»nlc  of  our  niodem  dvUlxatlon. 

Then  I  tl  Ink  of  the  land  Itself.  The  land. 
159  .OCO  squ  »ro  mUes  In  California,  la  moaUy 
Bountaino  is:  far  more  that  Is  not  tillable 
Vrn-  what  we  cultivate  In  the  State.  There 
are  all  kin  Is  of  land,  some  of  It  the  moat 
lertUe  In  t  le  world.  The  delta  land,  which 
J0II  know  ibout  in  this  very  cloae  vicinity, 
la  aom*  of  :he  most  productive  soil  that  can 
be  found  a  lywhere.  There  also  U  the  other 
extreme  of  the  barren  desert  land  which  pro- 
duces noth  ng.  And  then  there  la  that  which 
bas  been  vclalmed.  We  have  one  of  the 
graataat  r*  ilatmed  areas  In  the  world  today, 
that  of  th  (  richly  productive  Imperial  Val- 
ley, a  gar  ten  spot  Instead  of  the  barren 
desert  of  &  >  years  ago. 

Ttaa  hld(  ten  proceasea  must  be  brought  to 
light  and  we  must  develop  more  and  more 
the  practl-e  of  true  conservation. 
.  One  of  the  greateat  evlla — and  you  ar* 
all  familiar  with  it— in  regard  to  the  wast- 
ing of  out  land  arises  from  erosion.  Thou- 
sands of  icrea  have  been  washed  away  and 
ruined  foi  agaa  or  for  many  years  because 
d  «M«leaiDeas  and  lack  of  providing  In  a 
atstoamanl  Ike  manner  for  the  cctitrol  of 
that  watei  and  Its  norther  use  In  the  service 
of  manklr  il.  Conservation  has  come  to  be  a 
great  word  . 

Now  all  this  hidden  paradise,  this  great 
Utopia,  s  tggests  that  we  ought  to  know 
somethlni  about  the  name  California  it- 
self.  It  11  not  necessary  to  take  time  for 
deUlls.  I  call  your  attention,  however,  to 
the  fact  U  lat  many,  many  guesses  and  specu- 
lations «ere  made  regarding  the  name 
CalUomla,  Where  did  It  come  from?  What 
does  It  nean?  Not  until  1863  was  It 
foimd  oui  definitely  where  the  name  came 
from;  and  still  we  do  not  know  how  It 
happened  to  be  applied  to  our  hidden  para- 
dise. Th«  re  came  to  light  through  the 
studies  or  Kdward  Everett  Hale.  In  the 
year  1862  the  medieval  romance  which  In 
Its  translttlon  Is  called  "Tha  Bq>lolts  of 
the  Bspia  idlan."  and  which  ipm  raad  very 
widely  b;  the  literary  people  of  Spain  at 
the  time  of  Columbus  and  immediately 
following  the  discovery  of  America.  In  that 
zvOMDce.  which  was  the  most  fictitious  of 
flSUOB  an  i  carried  things  to  a  great  extreme, 
there  a p  tears  this  statement:  "Know  ye 
that  at  t  M  right  hand  of  the  Indies  there 
la  an  Ul  tad  ttMMd  California,  vary  eloat 
to  that  Mtft  of  th«  TtrrMtrlal  ParadiM, 
which  U  I  ib«MMI  by  black  women,  without 
ft  felngta  iBMi  MBong  tbarn.  and  they  llvad 
In  th«  m  MltMf  ff  AMtfttia.  They  werti  rn- 
-'    *"^.   WMh   Hf0ft«    AMtf    «•#-'••■-•- 

Nf«a«    fIftUM     *    '     ' 
vff  ilitl  m^ni  H  Oittt 
••♦♦• 


U  known  to  all  the  world,  but  we  who  are 
favored  to  live  here,  and  to  enjoy  it.  should 
know  It  better.  In  order  to  love  our  fair 
California  mor*  truly  we  must  know  her 
better. 

Thus,  this  Is  our  heritage — the  hidden 
land,  the  modem  Utopia,  this  great  paradise. 
The  curtain  U  raised.  We  may  now  view 
It.  We  may  enter  upon  our  own  rich  her- 
luge;  enjoy  It;  study  the  varioua  periods 
thst  came  before  us:  the  Indians:  the 
Spanish  regime:  the  period  of  the  Mexican 
Republic:  and.  flnaUy.  the  trappers  and 
traders,  the  settlers,  the  homemakers  of  the 
Americans,  and  the  building  on  these  ahoraa 
of  the  great  Commonwealth  of  the  Partllc. 

This  Is  ours.  Let  us  enter  Into  It.  and 
enjoy  it.  and  know  It  better.     [Applause  1 
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Soil-Cons«nratioD  Profram  in  the  Second 
Coofressional  District  of  Oklahoma 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILUAM  G.  STIGLER 

or   OKLAHOM.\ 

IN  THI  HOUSB  OF  RKPRESENTATIVKS 

Friday.  April  30.  194S 

Mr.  STIGLER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
always  been  a  strong  advocate  of  soil 
conservation.  When  we  destroy  our  soil 
and  It  becomes  unproductive,  we  have 
destroyed  our  greatest  natural  resource. 


It  is  very  pleasing  to  me  to  see  our  Oov- 
ernmefit  appropriate  money  for  a  s<^- 
conservation  program. 

Under  extension  of  remarks.  I  recently 
Inserted  In  the  Record  a  summary  of 
the  agricultural-conservation  program 
for  the  State  of  Oklahoma  ending  De- 
cember 1947. 

I  have  now  obtained  a  summary  of 
soil-conservation  practices  in  the  eight 
counties  which  I  have  the  honor  to  rep- 
resent. It  shows  county  allocation  of 
funds,  number  of  farms  participating, 
percent  of  total  cropland  on  participat- 
ing farms  and  the  accompll.shments  of 
the  major  soil-building  and  soil-conserv- 
Ing  practices  carried  out. 

Much  progress  has  been  made  in  my 
district  In  soil-conservation  practices. 
The  total  number  of  different  farms  in 
the  program  for  1946  and  1947  is  9.653 
compared  to  8.107  for  the  1947  program 
year. 

There  was  a  total  of  2.138  farms  that 
had  soil-conservation  district  agree- 
ments and  received  technical  assistance 
by  the  Soil  Conservation  Service,  which 
participated  in  the  1947  agricultural- 
conservation  program.  Under  my  ex- 
tension of  remarks  I  desire  to  include  the 
summary  by  counties  in  my  district  show- 
ing the  1947  accomplishments  for  all  the 
major  practices  of  the  agricultural-con- 
servation program,  as  follows : 


1947  accompliahments  for  major  practice!,  by  countia.  Congressional  District  No.  2 
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t«ay  In  extetidtn?  an  Invitation  to  me  to  ad- 
djiMB  tbis  distinguished  representative 
gathering  of  Insurance  company  executlvea 
and  key  men  In  Congress.  Department  of 
Justice,  and  the  Federal  Trade  Commission. 
I  should  like  to  precede  my  specific  com- 
ments by  a  few  general  obaerratlons  on  tha 
major  problem,  as  I  see  It,  of  our  times — 
that  of  adequacy  to  the  tremendous  spiritual 
challenge  with  which  we  are  confronted. 

JOB  ro«  cmr  cmBCN  and  leadeis 

Everything  in  life  la  "on  the  march".  In 
the  realm  of  science,  we  are  breaking  over 
the  horizons.  It  has  been  called  the  age 
of  technology,  and  yet  men  of  the  scientific 
mind  say  that  we  have  "only  touched  the 
hem  of  the  gjirment"  of  the  new  discoveries. 

But.  these  discoveries  run  largely  In  the 
field  of  the  physical.  Talking  with  a  man 
the  other  day  who  had  Just  come  back  from 
Europe — and  I  had  the  same  experience  last 
summer— he  said  that  we,  In  America.  \>e- 
CRUse  of  all  our  blessings  must  become  cog- 
nizant of  what  we  have  here  and  reflect 
our  appreciation  of  being  Americans  by  be- 
fatting  a  new  light  In  our  eyes  and  a  great 
aong  in  our  hearts. 

Let  us  be  frank  about  these  Communists. 
There  l£  a  certain  fervor  about  their  activity: 
there  Is  a  blind  devotion  by  the  followers 
thereof  to  their  cause.  This  all  evidences 
what  history  demonstrates — fanatic  zeal  for 
outworn  causes.  We.  who  have  so  much, 
must  go  through  a  rebirth  of  appreciation  of 
what  we  have:  otherwise,  we  may  lack  the 
eternal  vlgi'.ance  which  is  necessary  to  pre- 
a«rve  otir   birthright. 

Let  me  repeat  to  you  what  I  aaid  to  the 
American  Bar  In  Cleveland  this  year,  after 
returnmg  from  abroad:  "In  this  age  of  ma- 
terial splendor  and  achievement,  we  must 
not  forget  the  spiritual  wisdom  which  con- 
stitutes the  real  framework  of  our  national 
life.  We  must  fight  decadence  at  every  turn. 
The  world  needs  spiritual  splendor,  spiritual 
Ideas  of  honesty,  purity,  imselflshness,  love — 
more  than  our  goods.  Without  these  Ideas, 
our  goods  will  prove  to  be  only  palliative. 
We  know  that  material  remedies  for  moral 
Ills  are  ineffective.  Many  nations  are  at  the 
ebb-tide  of  spiritual  vitality.  Our  age  will 
determine  which  of  the  rival  revolutionary 
phlloaophles  shall  sweep  this  generation  of 
men.  You  and  I  cannot  stand  idly  by. 
There  must  be  no  feeling  of  'What's  tha 
tiac,'  or  resignation  to  this  Impact  of  com- 
munism." By  giving  of  ourselves,  that  la, 
by  giving  of  what  conatltutas  the  Amarlcan 
way  of  Ufa,  to  otbara.  wa  will  sense  a  re- 
Juvanatlon  In  our  own  aelves  and  wa  will 
ward  off  the  Impact  of  communiam. 

I  >ita  fta  of  high  adventura  and 

act  rnafltoikw  of  M4Ma.  of  over- 

runtiira  of  '  harrieri  atid 

W  .*    f »"  wMh  fhat  in 

fttM^MB'  fw*i#Mlini 

M  «><  I  IfHl  I  HVf  MM  I 


MW  II  AMR  «f*TI 

mit'i  A4^nM 

s  I,  IR44,  Ilia  Hditraiita  Oottfi  of 

itMi  MlHi.s  III  IIM  MlMHlMM  Pf  IhA 

:i  ffiHtcf  V   iiitulh$»it§fn  9n49fwm9ra 

AtHtDiaiutn  $1  Al,  ravsrsMi  a  dOfMM  IMI 

ltA4l  •*■'■-*  '"•  '»<raa<uuAiUiia  M  •  •MHiry 

•nd  »••  IHMHMM  of  iWjygwwirM 

mill  tiiAt  wtiMi  ••wdimod  MroiA 

Hum  II  wna  tulAWHIO  MHMMfMi  Mid 
fora  BUDjai^i  io  llM  MMrmMi  Anltmiat 


TUfoo-fttanovt  of  •  OMiHiry  MrllAr.  tha 
Court  hod  ratod  In  offool  tkftl  In* 


auranca  waa  local  Imsinaaa  and  not  com<- 
meice. 

The  principle  laid  down  In  the  Bouth- 
•astem  Underwriters  Association  case  left 
the  validity  of  State  regulation  of  the  busi- 
ness in  many  of  its  most  Important  phases — 
In  serious  question.  Moreover,  many  groups 
of  the  casualty,  surety  and  fire  and  marina 
business,  where  rate-making  collaboration 
had  been  practiced,  felt  that  a  continuation 
of  such  a  practice  following  the  decision 
would  fes  a  violation  of  the  Sherman  Anti- 
trust Act. 

This  historic  decision,  which  affects  the 
Insurance  industry  so  directly,  resulted  from 
criminal  proeecution  which  the  Department 
of  Justice  brought  against  the  Southeast- 
ern Underwriters  Association  in  the  District 
Court  of  the  United  States  for  the  Northern 
District  of  Georgia. 

As  this  group  knows,  the  indictment  al- 
leged that  there  was  a  conspiracy  to  fix  and 
maintain  arbitrary  ana  noncompetitive  pre- 
mium rates  and  to  <nonopollze  trade  end 
commerce  In  violation  of  the  Sherman  Antl- 
tnist  Act. 

A  demurrer  to  the  Indictment  was  sus- 
tained m  August  of  1948  but  on  appeal,  the 
Supreme  Court  reversed  the  district  court. 

After  the  Southeastern  Undewriters  de- 
cision. It  was  apparent  that  the  insurance 
Industry  was  going  to  be  required  to  put  its 
house  In  order.  In  line  with  lU  newly  defined 
status  under  the  Federal  Antitrust  Act  and 
related  Federal  laws.  The  States  and  the  In- 
dustry looked  to  Congress  for  relief. 

While  the  case  was  still  pending,  tba  vari- 
ous fire-insurance  groups  were  interested  in 
securing  a  law  which  would  In  some  respects 
exempt  the  entire  Insurance  business  from 
the  antitrust  laws.  That  proposal  became 
the  storm  center  of  a  legislative  struggle  and 
the  Supreme  Court  decision  wns  handed 
down  before  the  Judiciary  Committee  (of 
which  I  am  now  chairman)  took  any  action 
on  the  proposal. 

MORATOBTDM  (PITELIC  LAW  15)  PASSED  TO  GIVE 
STATES  OPPOHTTTNrrT  TO  PROTECT  PXTBLIC  IN- 
TEKE8TS 

After  the  decision.  Congress  was  con- 
fronted with  a  new  situation,  and,  as  we  all 
know,  the  State  Insurance  commissions, 
Bctln.f^  through  the  National  Association  of 
Insurance  Commissioners,  and  various  other 
groups,  sought  some  type  of  compromise 
leglalatlon. 

As  an  outgrowth  of  these  efforts,  tha  Sen- 
ate Judiciary  Committee  reported  out  a  so- 
called  moratorium  bill  which  Congre^a 
paaaad  on  rebniary  37.  1P46,  aftar  a  long 
l4>«lalMttve  bflttlv.  The  MM  wm  aigtied  on 
March  0,  194B,  and  HOAtta  l>tib>l<<  Law  IS  of 
tha  tttftitr'tilnth  Ootiftpm  (eh.  M,  lat 
A«aa). 

Thi«   r.tiiMp,   tit  MMTMi  te  fAillUil'  wllh 
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OaU.  In  tha  aaaa  af  Jlobortaon  v.  (Ha  Pfopl$ 
0/  the  Mtute  u/  OaliforniM  (IIM  Ui  d.  Mi). 


the  Court  apparently  sustained  to  aome  ex- 
tent the  right  of  the  States  to  continue  to 
regulate  independent  of  Public  Law  16.  Thla 
case  arose  prior  to  Public  Law  15  and  In- 
volved statutes  prohibiting  the  sale  of  In- 
surance In  California  by  an  unlicensed  agent 
of  a  nonadmltted  company.) 

It  Is  apparent  that  the  Insurance  business 
Is  a  combination  of  local  Interest,  national 
Interest,  corporate  Interest,  and  Individual 
Interest — all  adding  up  to  a  public  Interest. 

BUMMAKT    or    STATE    ATTEMPTS    AT    REVISION    Or 
STATE    RXGULATOBY    LAWS 

The  passage  of  the  moratorium  and  Ita 
subsequent  extension  offered  an  opportunity 
to  the  States  to  revise  their  laws  and  Insure 
practices  to  meet  the  responsibilities  of  the 
industry  and  the  States  themselves  In  cur 
modern  economic  life.  The  law,  as  you  know, 
was  amended  to  extend  the  moratorium 
date  to  June  30,  1948.  That  extension  re- 
sulted from  6.  1508  which  was  introduced  by 
Senator  McCaeean  and  myself.  As  chairman 
of  the  committee,  it  was  my  privilege  on 
July  1,  1947,  to  report  the  bill  favorably,  and 
on  July  26  this  bill  was  approved  by  the 
President  and  became  Public  Law  238.  The 
moratorium  will  expire  on  July  1  and  that 
will  mean  that  for  the  first  time  In  its  his- 
tory, the  insurance  business  will  then  be  op- 
erating squarely  under  the  four  Federal 
antitrust  and  fair-trade  practice  acts  except 
to  the  degree  that  they  are  regulated  by 
State  law. 

As  background,  we  know,  of  course,  that 
the  all-industry  committee  and  an  Insurance 
commissioners  committee  agreed  upon  cer- 
tain model  rate  regtUatory  bills.  From  such 
Information  as  I  have  (which  may  not  be 
complete),  I  present  tha  following  brief 
sujnmary: 

Before  1947,  a  few  States  had  enacted  raAa 
regulatory  measures  though  most  of  than 
waited  until  the  1947  legislative  sessions. 
There  were  some  43  States  where  such-  leg- 
islation was  probably  necessary. 

In  the  1947  sessions,  some  36  States  at- 
tempted to  enact  rate  regulatory  bills,  some 
of  which  were  combined  fire  and  casualty  and 
some  of  which  were  handled  as  separate  bills. 
Prior  to  the  1947  legislative  sessions,  alg^t 
States  had  enacted  rate  regulatory  leglala- 
tlon, although  some  of  the  eight  amen^Rd 
their  existing  measures  in  tha  1947  legiala- 
turea. 

Rata  regulatory  lawa,  largely  along  tha  Una 
of  tha  oommlaalon's  and  all-Industry  com- 
mlttaa  raoommandatlons,  were  enacted  dur- 
ing 1947  In  S6  States  and  3  Terrlturlaa.  Rata 
regulatory  bUla  ara  atlll  pending  in  tha  Ola- 
trlct  of  Columbia  and  Miaaourl,  wh«a  Mm 
a^aalona  war  A  AdjotmiAd  until  ]048. 
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or    aiGtnjiTioN    contzmplatxij 
are    three   types    of    regulations 
by  the  act.     They  are: 

national      In     character, 
employer-employee  relation- 
fair  labor  standards — which  neces- 
be  uniform  nationally.    There- 
reserved    to    Itaelf    exclusive 
providing  that  the  National  Labor 
Act  and  the  Fair  Labor  Standards 
apply  to   the  business   of   Insur- 
same  as  they  apply  to  all  other 
commerce.     The  Sherman  Act.  as 
proscribes   agreements  to   boycott. 
Intimidate,   and  acu  of   boycott, 
and  coercion,  has  application, 
second  class  of  regulation  which 
.  with  la  that  which  has  hereto- 
hereafter  be  created  by  Congress 
Interstate    commerce    generally, 
remember  that  sach  laws  are  not  to 
Impair,  or  supersede  State  laws, 
these  acts  specifically  relate  to 


deals 
nay 
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rectlon  by  rules  established  by  State 
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of  the  regulation  of  the  business  of 

is  to  protect  the  public  Interest 
ong  as  tlie  rules  of  the  State  ade- 
protect  the  public  Interest.  It  would 
hat  insurance  bualne&s.  when  con- 
Ln    accordance    with    such    rules.    Is 

by  State  law. 


rvBLic  iimixsfT  is  paaaMOtniT 

You  and  I  know  that  the  best  way  for  any 
segment  of  our  economy,  including  the  In- 
surance Industry,  to  avoid  Federal  controls 
Is  to  demonstrate  a  capacity  for  self-regu- 
lation in  the  public  Interest. 

Statutory  regulation  usually  results  from 
•  belief  In  Congress  that  In  the  absence  of 
such  regulation,  the  business  covered  by  the 
regulation  would  not  be  conducted  In  the 
public  interest. 

The  invitation  of  Congress  to  the  States  In 
connection  with  the  insurance  Industry  has 
been  based  on  the  element  of  public  Interest. 

It  Is  obvious  that  any  business  with  assets 
of  almost  WO.OOO .000.000  pnd  with  an  annual 
Income  of  more  than  •6.000,000,000  ta  sub- 
ject to  scrutiny  and  study. 

WHAT  SHOULD  INSVXANCS   INDtJSTlT   DO? 

In  anticipation  of  this  scrutiny  and  study, 
your  industry,  of  course,  can  develop  two 
programs: 

1  An  adequate.  Intelligent  program  of 
•elf-regulation,  consistent  with  State  regu- 
lation; and. 

a.  An  adequate.  Intelligent  program  of 
presenting  the  story  of  your  Industry  to  the 
public — a  so-called  public-relations  program. 

Along  with  these  programs,  there  is  an  ob- 
vious need  for  foresight  which  anticipates 
public  needs  as  yet  relatively  unknown.  In 
other  words,  it  is  possible  for  the  insurance 
Industry  to  offer  Insurance  protection  to  the 
public  before  the  public  Is  conscious  of  a 
need  for  protection  In  certain  new  aspects  of 
our  dally  life. 

INSUKANCX  INBUSTHT   AKD  nUES  DfTXXPalSX 

Your  industry  grew  to  greatness  under  a 
system  cf  free  enterprise.  It  Is  my  hope  that 
It  can  continue  to  grow  under  a  system  of 
free  enterprise.  I  want  to  see  It  as  free  from 
Federal  regulation  as  Is  properly  consistent 
with  the  public  Interest.  Your  Industry  Is 
a  great  Industry,  part  of  the  economic  life 
blood  cf  America. 

lOLx  or  ccn-xaNitx^rr  in  otjr  kconoicic  im 
The  role  of  Government  In  our  national 
economic  life  Is  not  creative  In  the  same 
sense  that  private  enterprise  la  creative.  In 
many  respects  the  role  of  Government  Is  like 
that  of  the  tinderwrlter  In  your  Industry.  As 
we  know,  a  good  imderwrlter  tries  to  have 
fewer  and  lower  losses  so  that  Insurance 
rates  and  costs  may  be  lowered. 

That  Is  the  function  of  good  Government. 
Government  to  some  degree  at  least  attempts 
to  underwrite  our  economic  life. 

I  have  great  faith  In  the  desirability  of 
meetings  such  as  this  one  today.  I  do  not 
believe  In  placing  an  unwarranted  stress  on 
the  role  of  Federal  Government  In  any  busi- 
ness, and  I  do  believe  that  much  of  the 
future  of  rate  regulation  by  the  SUtea  must 
necessarily  result  from  Intelligent  adminis- 
tration and  from  close  cooperation  between 
State  administrative  agencies  and  ycur  In- 
dustry. 

Nevertheless.  It  U  helpful  and  even  essen- 
tial for  Congress  to  be  kept  Informed  as  to 
the  extent  of  the  progress  of  State  rate  regu- 
lation and  the  progress  of  your  Industry. 

I  want  to  assure  you  that  yotir  opinions 
arul  the  opinions  of  your  coworkers  are  al- 
ways welcomed,  and  I  should  like  to  have 
you  feel  free  to  direct  them  to  me  or  to  the 
committee  at  any  time. 

Your  Industry  has  been  confronted  with  a 
tremendous  challenge  since  the  enactment  of 
Public  Law  15.  You  have  been  confronted 
with  the  problem  of  making  large-scale  ad- 
justments affecting  a  tremendous  portion  of 
the  .naurance  Industry.  Your  industry  has 
made  noteworthy  efforts  to  meet  this  chal- 
lenge and  I  have  every  confidence  that  this 
group  and  all  of  the  leaders  In  your  field  will 
be  equally  active  In  securing  effective  admin- 
istration of  the  State  regulatory  provisions 
ao  that  your  industry  can  look  forward  to 
the  fuwure  with  confidence. 


iNsPuiNG  ruTuax  or  uKTrm  statxs  instteano 
Gentlemen,  I  do  want  to  summarize  a  few 
additional  points. 

1.  The  first  is  that  the  Insurance  industry 
Is  necessarily  Interested  In  the  entire  Ameri- 
can economy.  The  Investments  of  the  In- 
surance Indtistry  are  so  Interwoven  with 
every  part  of  our  economic  life,  that  the 
prosperity  of  our  entire  country  will  Inevi- 
tably be  reflected  by  prosperity  In  the  In- 
surance Industry,  based  on  its  Investments. 

2.  The  Instuance  industry  has  a  future 
which  Is  bright  and  challenging.  In  every 
field,  the  borders  of  Insurance  are  being 
pushed  back  and  ever  new  uses  are  being 
found  for  this  wonderful  means  of  assuring 
security.  I  need  only  make  reference  to  the 
terrific  expansion  of  automobile  insurance 
where  It  is  expected,  for  example,  that  there 
will  be  40,000.000  car  registrations  In  the 
United  States  very  shortly,  as  against  34.500.- 
000  automobiles  registered  but  8  years  ago. 
Already  today,  almost  9  out  of  10  cars  are 
Insured. 

In  the  last  quarter  of  a  century  the  cas- 
ualty business  has  grown  tremendously. 
Back  in  1S20.  casualty-Insurance  premiums 
written  In  the  United  States  by  casualty-In- 
surance carriers  of  all  types — stock,  mutual, 
reciprocal,  and  other— hit  a  total  of  •537.- 
221.669  as  against  C95,497.652  In  1910 — an  In- 
creaae  of  almost  500  percent  in  the  space  of 
a  single  decade. 

Old  established  Insurance  firms  which  had 
been  handling  fire  and  marine  began  to  open 
up  casualty  departments. 

By  1930  casualty  premiums  for  all  United 
States  carriers  had  almost  doubled  over  1920. 
and  had  reached  a  toUl  of  •1.066.516.017. 
During  the  year  1946  the  total  of  premiums 
written  In  the  United  SUtes  by  all  casualty- 
iTisurance  carriers  had  reached  •1.973.834.116. 

I  might  mention,  too.  the  vast  expansion 
of  Insurance  In  the  field  of  aviation  which 
has  only  really  begun  to  be  used  for  peace- 
time activities,  for  freight  and  plane  charter 
service,  for  aviation  crop  dusting  and  other 
uses. 

INStnUNCZ   INDUSTXT   AND   FKXC  COUPXTmON 

3.  A  third  point  which  I  should  like  to 
m.ake  Is  that  the  insurance  industry  must 
necessarily  be  subject  to  the  same  rules  which 
govern  our  American  free-enterprise  system 
and  that  is  that  there  shall  be  free  and  open 
competition.  Agreements  which  throttle 
competition  and  which  establish  prices  at 
noncompetitive  levels,  are  In  complete  vari- 
ance with  our  conception  of  free  enterprise. 

I  do  believe,  however,  that  Government 
can  throttle  free  enterprise  If  It  overregulates 
Industry. 

4.  The  fourth  point  I  want  to  make  con- 
cerns the  streanUlnlng  of  Insurance  law. 
Right  now.  the  Insurance  Industry  Is  con- 
fronted with  a  problem  of  reviewing  48  vol- 
umes containing  the  Insurance  laws  of  the 
various  States.  These  volumes  contain 
around  30,COO  pages,  each  reflecting  the  views, 
opinions,  and  prejudices  of  hundreds  of  leg- 
islators tliroughout  our  varied  land.  I  be- 
lieve that  the  statutory  deadwood  which  has 
accumulated  In  the  Insurance  Industry  must 
be  periodically  house  cleaned.  Just  as  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  must  house 
clean  Its  statutory  deadwood. 

CONCLUSIOW 

In  concliulon.  gentlemen,  I  want  to  point 
out  that  we  have  briefly  reviewed  the  back- 
ground of  Public  Law  15  and  have  considered 
Congreas'  Intent  In  passing  It  and  what  some 
of  the  possibilities  for  the  future  are.  I  have 
Indicated  some  specific  points  which  we  must 
bear  in  mind  In  reviewing  the  problems  of 
the  Insurance  Industry,  such  as  the  need  for 
free  competition  In  It.  and  the  necessity  for 
confidence  In  Its  future. 

I  do  want  to  conclude  on  this  note  of  hope 
and  enthusiasm.  I  said  at  the  beginning 
that  I  was  talking  to  leaders  of  the  Insurance 
industry  and  I  mean  that  very  sincerely.    It 
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is  the  purpose  of  leaders  to  lead,  and  by  that 
I  mean  to  reflect  optimism,  confidence,  yes. 
humor— as  I  tried  to  point  out  In  my  little 
book.  Laughing  With  Congress— to  reflect 
vision. 

It  Is  the  purpose  of  leaders  to  translate 
that  vision  Into  constructive  actions,  aiding 
Government  to  better  serve  the  general  wel- 
fare. 

I  have  Indicated.  I  believe,  that  Congress 
intends  to  encourage  self-regulation  by  the 
insurance  Industry  and  to  stimulate  equi- 
table State  regulation  rather  than  attempt- 
ing to  superimpose  a  strict  Federal  pattern 
upon  each  one  of  the  48  States. 

Let  us  then  go  forth  from  this  room,  to 
use  words  that  I  have  stated  before,  with  a 
song  in  our  heart  and  with  a  light  In  our 
eyes,  for  on  that  basis,  we  can  be  sure  that 
the  American  insurance  Industry  and  nil  in- 
dustry will  march  ahead  to  the  bright 
horizons  of  tomorrow. 


Which  Party  in  1948? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANCIS  J.  MYERS 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Friday,  April  30.  1948 

Mr.  MYERS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  address 
entitled  "Which  Party  in  1948?".  de- 
livered by  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
I  Mr.  OMahoneyI  at  the  Harvard  Law 
School  Forum.  Cambridge,  Mass.,  on 
April  23.  1948. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Which  Paktt  in  1948? 

The  Harvard  Law  School  Forum  asks  us. 
"Which  party  In  1948?'  1  undertake  to  say 
that  the  Democratic  Party,  on  the  basis  of  Its 
record  of  accomplishment  and  leadership  Is 
entitled  to  a  vote  of  confidence. 

This  Is  no  time  for  a  protest  vote.  There 
is  serious  business  ahead— the  election  of  the 
President  who  for  the  next  4  years  will  be 
charged  with  responsibility  for  the  adminis- 
tration of  our  Government.  On  the  manner 
in  which  our  Government  is  administered, 
and  on  the  policies  which  we  shall  follow, 
will  depend  the  fate  of  free  society  In  the 
modern  world.  When  I  speak  of  free  society 
I  speak  of  a  society  In  which  the  Individual  Is 

free.  .^    ^ 

On  this  basic  Issue  the  Democratic  Party 
has  a  record  of  achievement,  and  In  Presi- 
dent Truman  It  has  a  leader  who  has  met 
the  problems  of  the  postwar  world  with 
frankness,  with  foresight,  and  with  courage. 
Everyone  knows  where  he  stands  and  what 
he  Is  trying  to  accomplish.  No  one  knows 
where  the  Republican  Party  stands  or  what 
It  proposes  to  do. 

For  2  years  there  have  been  several  confi- 
dent asplranU  busily  engaged  In  pursuit  of 
the  Republican  nomination  for  the  Presi- 
dency, and  each  of  them  has  been  campaign- 
ing against  President  Truman,  but  none  of 
them  has  as  yet  been  able  to  give  the  country 
a  clear  prospectus  of  Republican  policy. 

RTPtTLlCANS  FAIL  TO  PRACTICE  WHAT  THtT 
PREACH 

They  have  preached  economy  and  have  de- 
nounced the  expansion  of  Government,  but 
words  and  actions  would  be  difficult  to  recon- 
cUe.  Governor  Dewey,  who  would  teach  the 
Congress  how  to  reduce  expenditures,  himself 
Is  the  author  of  the  largest  SUte  budget  ever 
presented  to  the  Legislature  of  New  York.     A 
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favorite  son  from  the  far  West,  who  was 
elected  Governor  largely  upon  the  cry  that 
his  Democratic  predecessor  had  spent  too 
much  money.  Is  the  sponsor  of  the  largest 
expenditures  ever  made  In  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia: and  in  Minnesota  the  same  record  of 
Increasing  State  expenditures  under  Republi- 
can sponsorship  proves  the  plain  fact  that 
government  In  the  modern  world  is  a  service 
to  the  people  which,  despite  all  political 
protestations,  cannot  be  had  without 
expenditure. 

Witness  the  fact  that  only  last  Thursday 
the  Republican  Members  of  the  United 
State's  Senate  voted  24  to  18  In  favor  of 
public  housing  as  recommended  by  President 
Truman  and  as  provided  In  the  Talt-Wagner- 
Ellender  bill.  When  this  vote  was  cast,  the 
opinion  was  freely  expressed  In  the  cloak 
rooms  that  the  bill  would  not  survive  In  the 
House  of  Representatives.  But  Republican 
Senators  who  supported  this  measure  were 
supporting  a  measure  calling  for  new  public 
spending. 

Witness  the  fact  also  that  Senator  Taft 
supported  Federal  aid  to  education  originally 
sponsored  by  the  Democratic  Senators, 
Thomas  of  Utah,  and  Hiix.  of  Alabama. 
Thus,  whether  the  Republican  candidates  for 
the  Presidency  are  governors,  former  gover- 
nors, or,  like  Senator  Taft,  Members  of  Con- 
gress, they  have  been  driven  by  inescapable 
necessity  to  support  measures  calling  for  new 
appropriations. 

Yet  In  the  face  of  the  Increase  In  the  cost 
of  Government.  Republican  leadership  has 
chosen  the  most  critical  year  In  the  postwar 
period  to  reduce  the  receipts  of  the  Federal 
Government.  At  the  same  time,  this  Re- 
publican Congress  Is  the  most  expensive  In 
history.  Its  expenditures  for  Its  own  use 
were  almost  50  percent  greater  this  year  than 
last,  when  It  had  the  excxise  that  the  Legis- 
lative Reorganization  Act  was  being  put  Into 
eCTect.  By  this  year  these  expendltxires  are 
73  percent  greater  than  the  cost  of  the  last 
Democratic  session  In  1946.  The  cost  of  con- 
gressional employees  has  Jumped  from  $3.- 
028.795  under  the  Democratic  majority  In 
1946  more  than  100  percent  to  $7,079,025  un- 
der the  Republican  majority  this  year.  Thus 
do  GOP  actions  belle  GOP  pretensions. 

TRUMAN  GIVES   AMEBICA  FTRST   BALANCED  BtJDGET 
IN  17  TEARS 

Though  confronted  with  unprecedented 
postwar  expenditures  for  the  Military  Estab- 
lishment, for  the  rehabilitation  of  veterans 
and  the  occupation  of  foreign  soil  on  which 
the  war  was  fought.  President  Truman  on  the 
30th  of  June  last  gave  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment Its  first  balanced  budget  since  the  mid- 
dle of  the  Hoover  administration  17  years 
ago.  ThU  surplus  of  June  30.  1947.  was 
achieved  under  a  Democratic  budget  laid 
down  by  President  Truman  and  enacted  by 
the  Democratic  Seventy-ninth  Congress. 

This  fiscal  achievement  has  been  obscured 
by  the  fact  that  Republican  candidates  for 
President  and  Republican  leaders  with  their 
highly  organized  publicity  staffs  have  been 
endeavoring  to  divert  the  attention  of  the 
people  from  the  realities  of  our  national  prob- 
lems to  conceal  their  own  lack  of  a  positive 
and  unified  program  on  every  phase  of  na- 
tional policy. 

Now  that  the  chips  are  down  In  the  pre- 
conventlon  battle  for  the  Republican  nom- 
ination, the  disagreements  of  Taft  and  Dewey 
and  Stassen  with  respect  to  Republican 
policy  will  become  more  clear,  but  this  I 
undertake  to  say:  On  its  record  In  the 
Eightieth  Congress  the  Republican  Party  In 
1948  Is  led  by  men  who  In  all  essentials  are 
looking  to  the  past  and  not  to  the  future. 
On  the  basis  of  Its  record  when  It  last  had 
control  of  the  Executive,  on  the  basis  of  its 
complete  failure  throughout  the  Roosevelt 
Rdministratlon  to  offer  any  program  but  re- 
action, and  on  the  basis  of  Its  demonstrable 
faUure  In  the  Eightieth  Congress  to  offer  any 
solutions    for    the    world-shaking    problems 


which  bear  down  on  the  people,  the  Repub- 
lican Party  offers  nothing  to  the  citizen  who 
wants  a  free  world  with  international  peace 
and  a  high  standard  of  living  for  the  masses. 
With  respect  to  the  new  party,  the  party 
of  Henry  Wallace,  It  need  only  be  pointed 
out  that  the  electoral  triumph  for  freedom 
and  democracy  which  was  achieved  last  Sun- 
day in  the  lullan  elections  would  have  been 
utterly  Impossible  If  Henry  Wallace  and  Sen- 
ator Tapt.  representing  as  they  do  the  ex- 
tremes of  left  and  right,  had  had  their  way 
In  their  opposition  to  the  Marshall  plan. 
If  their  leadership  had  prevailed,  commu- 
nistic Imperialism  would  now  be  sweeping 
Into  a  vacuum  which  would  have  been 
created  In  western  Europe  by  a  repetition 
of  the  isolationist  follies  which  followed 
World  War  I.  A  free  society  Is  a  society 
of  free  Individuals,  and  the  people  of  Amer- 
ica cannot  sustain  such  an  ideal  by  casting 
futile  votes  for  a  party  which  is  doomed 
to  defeat  In  a  campaign  In  which  the  United 
States  must  continue  to  exercise  world 
leadership  for  freedom,  for  peace,  and  eco- 
nomic justice. 

TWO    GREAT    ISSITES    ARE    AT    STAKE 

There  are  two  great  issues  which  will  be 
at  stake  In  the  elections  of  1948. 
"     First,  the  sectire  establishment  among  the, 
nations  of  the  world  of  a  practical  and  Just, 
method  of  keeping  the  peace,  and. 

Second,  the  establishment  here  In  the 
United  States  of  a  practical  and  Just  method 
of  preserving  economic  order,  of  preventing 
disastrous  inflation,  and  of  maintaining  a 
stable  high  standard  of  living. 

These  two  Issues  are  Inseparable  and  upon 
them  the  Democratic  Party,  under  the  lead- 
ership of  President  Truman,  furnishes  thq 
program  and  the  record  which  can  achieve 
the  solution.  j 

When  the  Marshall  plan  w.i8  first  anJ 
nounced  upon  the  campus  of  Harvard  Uni- 
versity by  Secretary  George  R.  Marshall, 
with  the  approval  of  President  Truman,  It 
was  Immediately  greeted  with  a  chorus  of 
opposition  by  the  Isolationists  of  both  th* 
right  and  of  the  left.  I  do  not  hesitate  to 
pay  my  tribute  of  admiration  to  the  leader- 
ship of  Senator  Vandenberg  who  courage- 
ously  espoused  the  plan  and  brought  It  out 
of  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee,  but  le)5 .. 
no  one  close  his  eyes  to  the  fact  that  th« 
proposal  came  from  the  admlnlstratlori,' 
which  never  deviated  for  one  moment  1^1 
pressing  It  uf>on  the  Congress  and  the  count, 
try.  Let  no  one  forget  that  the  voice  cf 
criticism  In  Isolationist  quarters  has  been 
only  subdued,  but  not  silenced.  EverJ? 
American  who  knows  how  essential  it  is  tf> 
peace  and  freedom  In  the  world  that  demo- 
cratic Ideals  shall  not  give  way  before  totall|- 
tarlan  theory  must  also  realize  that  th» 
Democratic  Party,  now  as  In  the  time  of, 
Woodrow  Wilson,  is  the  party  of  Intemaj- 
tlonal  peace  based  upon  the  principle  ^t 
self-determination   for  all   peoples.  , 

The  vast  majority  of  the  people  of  Amerlda 
want  to  be  sure  that  this  country  shall  nqt 
Invite  a  third  world  war  by  withdrawing  Intlo 
the  shell  of  Isolationism,  or  by  stripping  Itseff 
of  military  power  at  the  behest  of  those  wl^o 
would  close  their  eyes  to  commtmlstlc  Irii- 
perlallsm.  If  the  free  world  and  the  peace- 
ful world  In  which  we  believe.  If  the  systej 
of  private  property  and  a  really  free  cor 
petltlve  enterprise  Is  to  survive,  then  tl>e 
people  of  America  cannot  entertain  the 
slbllity  of  a  new  depression.  We  cannot  sa^e 
the  world  unless  we  avoid  economic  chaos 
here  at  home.  On  this  Issue,  as  on  the  inter-, 
national  Issue,  the  Democratic  admlnlrtrji- 
tlon  again  presents  the  record  of  constrttctijr* 
leadership. 

REPtJBUCAN  ROAD  BLOCKS  TO  PEACE  AND  I  ■ill I  ■liill 

It  was  a  Democratic  Congress — the  Srrm- 
ty-nlnth — which  enacted  the  full-«mpl<y- 
ment  law,  and  It  was  President  Tranuui  wt» 
made  It  law  by  signing  lU    Tills  te  tb«  lifv 
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^ith  the  hopes  of  the  world  depend- 

the  maintenance  of  a  sound  econ- 

In  the  United  Statea.  the  Repub- 

offers  DO  leadership.    Confronted 

abaolute  neoeaalty  of  new  huge  ex- 

to  maintain  our  armed  forces  and 

basU  of  world  raeovary.  with  a 

hand  in  the  Pederal  Treasury  and 

carrying  the  greatest  debt  In  hls- 

that  was  Incurred  to  fight  World 

Republican  congressional  leadership 

chose  to  cut  the  Federal  recelpte 

to  reduce  income  taxes.    With  the 

ttie   national   debt   running   at 

year  they  insisted  upon  cut- 

revenues  of   the   Government   by 

000.    Th«7  acted  like  corporate  dl- 

ho  with  a  mortgage  debt  coming 

money  in  the  Treasury  to  make  a 

on  aooount.  decided  instead  to  d0« 

diTldend. 

l  arshall  plan  had  been  voted,  new 

ixpendltures  for  the  Army,  the  Navy 

lilr  Corps  were  certain  to  be  Incur- 

I  eports  of  the  congreealonal  fiscal  ex- 

Indicated   that   tax   reduction 

a  deficit  m  1049  so  the  Republi- 

took  13,000.000.000  of  the  sur- 

could  have  been  used  to  reduce 

In  IMS  and  transferred  It  Into  the 

1949  BO  as  to  cover  up  the  sorry 

their  fiscal  folly. 

that  they  pretend  that  tax  reduc- 
Increaae  revenues,  but  that  is  a  de- 
proved  to  tM  baseless  by  the 
of  the  last  Republican  national 
Five    times     during    the 
?oolldge-Roover  regime  the  Repub- 
reduced  taxes,  and  the  reeult 
re  not  only  did  not  InereaM  rerenue. 
not  pay  off  the  debt  of  World  War 
.  we  ran  headlong  Into  a  depres- 
^  hat  the  Hoover  admtnlatratlon  be- 
to  Frealdent  Rooarvelt  tn   1933  a 
already  deep  tn  deficit  spending 
by  a  deM  of  $33,000,000,000. 
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TaUltAI '  STXKBS  A  STmAICHTTOSWAaO  cocBas 

tfw  Bepubtlean  Members  of  Congress 

agree  with  tne  refusal  of  Repub- 

«o  attack  the  problem  of  tnfla- 

as  tliere  were  Republican  MemlMrs 

who  refused  to  follow  the  isola- 

tmt  theae  gentlemen  are  not  candl- 

the    Republican    nomination    for 

and  there  Ls  little  likelihood  that 

write  the  Republican  platform.    On 

the  record  of  the  Democratic 

Is  clear.     It  has  parraed  a 

coursa  on  both  the  tntema- 

trdnt  and  the  do<battc  front,  a  course 


deslfrned  to  mslntata  a  peaceful  world  tn 
which  men  shall  not  become  the  puppets  of 
arbitrary  power.  On  this  record  the  Demo- 
ffatic  party  deaervea  a  vote  of  confidence. 


Tbe  Minimam  Waf  e 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or  UTAH 

HON.  ELBERT  D.  THOMAS 

or  in  AH 

m  THE  3KNATE  OF  THE  UNITKD  STATES 

Friday.  April  30.  194S 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  UUh.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  tn  the  Appendix  of  the  Record 
an  aitlcle  entitled  "Senate  Committee 
Ponders  How  Much  To  Increase  Mini- 
mum Wage,"  by  Lowell  Mellett.  from  the 
Washington  Star  of  AprU  20. 1948. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  prmted  in  the  Rxcokd. 
as  follows: 
Ow    TH»   Onrra    Hawb — Sntan   CoMMtma 

Poifmis  How  Much  To  iNcasass  MXNanrM 

Wags 

(By  LoweU  Mellett) 

The  age-old  question  of  the  laborer  and  bis 
hire  once  more  confronts  Congress.  A  Eub- 
commlttee  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Lat>or 
and  Public  Welfare  haa  begun  hearings  on 
two  bills  to  amend  the  wage-hour  law.  en- 
acted 10  years  ago.  Both  would  increase  the 
present  minimum  wsge  of  40  cents  an  hour. 
One.  offered  by  Senator  Ball,  Republican,  of 
Mlnneacta.  chairman  of  the  subcommittee, 
would  raise  the  fig\u'e  to  60  cents:  the  other. 
Introduced  by  Senator  Thomas.  Democrat,  of 
Utah,  and  RepreaenUtlve  McCoaiCAcrK.  Dem- 
ocrat, of  Maaaachusetu.  would  raise  It  to  75 
eenta.    There  are  other  diitcrenoes. 

The  forcee  chiefly  rMpoBiiWa  for  obUln- 
Ing  the  preeent  iiilnlnnwri  HiflltMlIng  all  of 
organlaad  labor  and  oiahy  churches  and  civic 
orgmnlaatlons — sre  lined  up  against  the  Ball 
Wll  In  favor  of  the  Thnmas-McCormacli  bill. 
They  contettd  that  anything  less  than  75 
cents  Is  an  unrealUtle  approach  to  the  pres- 
ent cost  of  living.  While  the  40-cent  mint- 
mum  served  to  eliminate  much  of  the  sweet- 
■bop  ladustry  of  the  late  1990's,  tbey  my  that 
wodtd  blight  u  in  s  fslr  way  to  return  unieaa 
Ooaywa  facee  the  facts  of  life  as  they  exist 
for  mlUtons  today.  Two  years  ago  the  Sen- 
au  approved  a  minimum  of  6b  eenu.  In 
taaplBC  with  provisions  of  the  original  bill 
far  Mlillig  the  wage  floor  when  changmg  clr- 
nimatanoea  made  this  niirs— ry,  but  the 
House  took  ao  action. 


rwiLoaoniT  aawwD  act 
Underlying  the  original  act  was  tba  phi- 
losophy that  an  ever-cxpaDdlaf  9eoiWBj  li 
poeatble  tn  America  and  ahOOld  be  promoCad. 

and  with  this  should  fo  a  steadily  rtstng 
standard  of  living  for  all  people,  most  par- 
ticularly thoee  In  the  lowest  Income  levels. 
That.  It  was  tMlleved.  furnished  the  only 
sound  foundation  for  the  country's  futiire 
pruaperlty.  the  only  assurance  of  the  p\u- 
chaalng  power  ssssntlal  to  Industrial  and 
commercial  growth. 

This  basic  concept,  it  Is  argued.  Is  lost  In 
tbe  Ball  bill.  The  approach  of  the  latter  la 
held  to  t}e  little  dUTerent  from  that  of  a 
reluctant  employer  bargaining  with  his  em- 
ployees over  a  new  contract  and  granting 
only  the  concessions  he  cannot  withhold. 
It  even  prorldee  machinery  for  lowering  the 
minimum  wage  In  case  the  national  econ- 
omy shoxild  shrink  rather  than  expand.  If 
tbe  porehaslnf  power  theory  is  valid,  this 
ptotUtou  could  actually  help  to  bring  shout 
such  a  shrinkage.  Or,  so  latxir's  economlsta 
argue. 


Under  the  Ball  bill  It  would  be  possible 
to  set  up  different  wages  for  different  refrions. 
This  Is  based  on  the  long-held  notion  thai 
the  cost  of  living  la  higher  tn  some  secttona 
than  in  others.  The  newer  notions,  held 
by  the  bill's  opponents.  Is  that  the  cost  of 
living  scarcely  various  between  one  eectton 
and  another;  what  varies  is  the  standard 
of  living,  not  the  cost. 

OTBXX  DirrCXKlTCXB  IN  BILLS 

Industry  committees,  under  th?  Ball  bill, 
could  tMse  their  estimates  of  adequate  wagee 
on  what  It  costs  a  slngls  worker  to  live,  rather 
than  on  the  cost  of  sustaining  a  family. 
This  would  result  iu  single  workers  getting 
the  preference  in  employment  over  married 
men  snd  women. 

The  Thomas-McCormack  bill  would  reduce 
the  number  of  exemptions  under  the  present 
law.  bringing  under  Its  protection  a  few 
million  workers  not  now  covered,  including 
seamen  and  some  classes  of  farm  Iat>or.  The 
Ball  bill  would  increase  the  classes  not 
covered,  such  as  workers  In  food  processing 
industries,  laundries  and  other  service  In- 
dustries. Seamen  would  continue  to  be 
excluded. 

Oeneraily  speaking,  the  Thomas-McCor- 
mack  bill  tightens  up  the  preeent  law  In 
line  with  experience  and  the  decisions  of 
the  courts.  It  is  claimed  that  the  Ball  bill. 
because  of  many  new  and  Intricate  provl- 
alons.  would  result  in  yearn  of  new  litipatlon 

Both  parties  In  their  pistforms  are  pledged 
to  Improve  the  present  law. 


Are  Railroads  Goinf  Back  to  the  Old 
Dayi? 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JACOB  K.  JAVITS 

or  mw  TOSK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVU 

Thurtdav.  April  29.  1948 

Mr.  JAVTTS.    Mr.  Speaker,  every  once 

In  awhile  we  have  reason  to  question 
whether  railroads  are  going  back  to  the 
old  days  of  high-handedness.  The  fol- 
lowing article  on  a  situation  In  New  York 
City  which  affects  directly  a  considerable 
number  of  investors  In  my  district  seems 
to  be  harking  back  to  these  old  days: 
an  explanation  Is  certainly  called  for, 
and  It  should  be  made: 

[Prom  the  New  York  World-Telegram  at 
AprU  31.  1»48| 
SlwauoLaas  WAaKxo  That  RAiLsoAoa  Hcdcs 
DM  RawawiMo  OaouMD  Lxasc  roa  277  Paax 
AvxMca 

(By  James  L.  Holton) 

Jbhn  A.  Bollas.  president  of  the  377  Park 
Ave.  Corp.  In  a  letter  to  the  corporation's 
stockholders  today,  warned  that  ownership 
of  this  M.OOO.OOO  13-etory  apartment  build- 
ing Is  tn  jaopardy  In  the  present  halted  nego- 
tiations for  a  renewal  of  the  ground  lease 

The  present  taasa  will  expire  on  September 
to  next  It  waa  made  by  the  New  York  Cen- 
tral Railrosd  Co.  and  the  New  York.  New 
Haven  *  Hartford  Railroad,  whose  vast  net- 
work of  trackage  entering  Grand  Central 
l^rmlnal  extends  beneath  thia  t>lock  aa  well 
as  others  in  the  vicinity. 

■Anaoaiis  siiiiim  orwwm 
Efforts  to  renew  the  lease  for  277  Park  Ave- 
nue—the  luxury-type  building  takes  in  the 
entire  block  from  Park  to  Lexington  Avenues, 
between  Porty-seventh  and  Forty-eighth 
Btreeta— have  been  unavslUng  since  March 
1947.  Mr.  BoUes  explained  to  his  stockholders. 
After  numerous  meetings  and  confer- 
•neaa  last  fall  the  377  Park  Avenue  Corp. 
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pit)posed  a  relnsUtement  of  the  original 
Icaae.  made  In  1923.  which  granted  two  re- 
newal options  for  21-year  terms.  This  offer 
was  rejected  aa  not  acceptable.  Mr.  Holies 
said  in  a  letter  from  Richard  E.  Dougherty, 
New  York  Central  vice  president,  on  January 
8  last. 

NOW    WONT    NKCOTlATt 

"Since  then  we  have  sought  to  continue 
negotiations,  but  the  New  York  Central  baa 
made  no  effort  to  keep  them  alive,"  Mr.  Bollcs 
added. 

"Should  the  railroads  refuse  to  grant  a  new 
lease,  they  would  by  their  refusal  assert 
ownership  of  a  $6,000,000  building  for  the 
erection  of  which  they  did  not  invest  or  con- 
tribute a  single  penny."  Mr.  BoUes  went  on. 
"Such  action  would  l>e  unprecedented  in  a 
sltuLtlon  in  which  the  owners  have  not 
'milked'  or  abandoned  the  property." 

Crux  of  the  present  difficulties  to  renew 
this  277  Park  Avenue  leasehold  with  the  rail- 
roads apparently  goes  t>ack  to  the  thirties, 
when  ownership  of  the  building  went 
through  reorganization.  Most  of  the  original 
landholders  In  about  1936  turned  in  their 
bonds  for  stock. 

Mr  Bolles.  however,  reported  that  86  per- 
cent of  present  stockholders,  owning  approxi- 
mately 50  percent  of  the  stock,  are  «-lginal 
Investors. 

But  during  the  thirties  the  railroads  con- 
sented to  a  modification  of  the  original  lease, 
and  between  1936  and  1941  the  only  rental 
from  the  building  were  the  net  proceeds  from 
the  operation  of  the  property. 

Then  In  September  1943  on  the  expiration 
of  the  original  21 -year  term,  the  railroads 
offered  the  present  6-year  lease  which.  Mr. 
Bolles  says,  the  corporation  "was  compeUed 
by  circumstances  to  accept." 

orrcaxo  oa:ciNAL  kintal 

Mr  Bolles  has  called  a  meeting  of  the  more 
than  2.000  stockholders  for  May  7  at  the 
Hotel  Commodore  to  discuss  the  situstlon. 
He  explained  the  rejected  proposal  called  for 
•247,000  yearly  ground  rent,  the  same  sum 
called  for  under  the  original  1923  lease,  plus 
B  modernization  program  for  the  building  to 
cost  between  •760.000  and  •1.000.000. 

"The  proposal  stipulates  this  work  will  be 
completed  within  ft  years  or  within  such 
shorter  period  as  the  rsllrosds  may  resson- 
ably  proposa,"  Mr.  Bollea  stated.  "FMrtber, 
we  offered  to  aaubltah  a  fund  of  9300.000 
as  s  guaranty  the  work  would  t>e  done. 

"Finally,  as  additional  assurance  of  good 
faith,  we  agreed  that  failure  to  complete  the 
work  Within  the  allotted  time  would  consti- 
tute a  default." 

SATS   HE    IS   OPTIMISTIC 

Mr  Bolles  concluded  his  letter: 
"Whether  upon  consideration  of  the 
strongest  kind  of  moral  obligation  or  upon 
advantages  to  be  derived  by  the  lessors  from 
a  competently  operated  building,  the  Justifi- 
cation for  reinstatement  U  undeniable. 

"We  shall  continue  our  negotiations  di- 
rectly wlUi  the  railroads.  We  have  the  ut- 
most faith  In  the  ultimate  result,  for  we  can- 
not conceive  that  confiscation  of  a  16.000,000 
property  wUl  be  condoned  by  the  public,  in- 
cluding the  stockholders  of  the  railroads,  in 
this  age  of  economic  and  social  enlighten- 
ment." 


the  Record  an  editorial  entitled  "Build- 
ers of  the  Bomb,"  published  in  the  New 
York  Times  of  today. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 

THE    BtHLDEaS    OF    THE    BOMB 

Because  the  Republican  Party  may  elect 
a  new  President  next  fall,  a  number  of  Re- 
publican Senators  now  contend  that  there 
should  be  no  action  at  this  time  to  confirm 
Mr.  Truman's  renomlnation  of  the  five  pres- 
ent members  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion to  succeed  themselves  in  office.  The 
Republican  argument  goes  on  to  say  that 
the  choice  of  members  for  the  AEC  ought  to 
be  the  responsibility  of  the  new  President, 
if  he  is  elected. 

It  Is  a  poor  argument  for  It  Ignores  the 
fact  that  it  was  Congress  Itself  that  chose 
to  make  the  Urms  of  all  five  members  of 
the  AEC  expire  simultaneously  on  August  1 
of  this  year,  so  that  It  would  have  an  op- 
portunity to  review  the  work  of  the  Com- 
mission before  the  beginning  of  the  5-year 
staggered  terms  provided  for  in  the  law. 
And  it  is  on  this  basis— the  basis  of  work 
performed — and  not  on  the  basis  of  whether 
It  is  possible  or  probable  or  completely  in 
the  bag  that  the  Republicans  will  elect  the 
next  President— that  the  merit  of  these  five 
renominatlons  should  be  Judged. 

On  this  basis  we  are  confident  that  facts 
call  for  approval  by  the  Senate.     A  congres- 
sional Joint  Committee  on   Atomic   Energy 
has  had  an  opportunity  to  observe  closely 
every  move  that  the  AEC  has  made  during  its 
first   18  months  In  oflice.     We  believe  that 
the  members  of  this  congressional  commit- 
tee,  both   Republican   and   Democratic,   are 
In  a  position  to  testify  to  the  truth  of  the 
President's  statement  that  during  this  pe- 
riod a  gigantic  and  successful  atomic-energy 
prcgram  has  been  put  into  forward  motion. 
Wc  agree  with  Mr.  Truman's  observation 
that   to   reject   these   nominations   now,   or 
to  tlnlter  with  law  for  the  purpose  of  making 
these  positions  a  prize  of  the  next  election, 
"would  restore  the  pall  of  uncertainty  which 
surrounded  the  development  of  this  coun- 
try's atomic-energy  program  from  the  Japa- 
nese surrender  until  the  spring  of  1947.  when 
the  present  Commission  was  confirmed."  and 
that  the  result  of  such  uncertainty  would 
be  adverse  from  the  point  of  view  of  national 
defense. 

We  therefore  urge  prompt  and  favorable 
action  on  the  five  renominatlons. 


were 


The  Builders  of  the  Bomb 


Present  Cri»i«  of  TVA 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

;  or 

HON.  FRANCIS  J.  MYERS 

or  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

FHday,  April  30,  194i 
Mr    MYERS.     Mr.    President,   I    ask 
imanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HENRY  M.  JACKSON 

or  WASHIMCTON 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  28, 1948 

Mr.  JACKSON  of  Washington.  Mr, 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  Include  the  fol- 
lowing speech  made  by  me  in  Chicago  on 
April  17  before  the  National  Conference 
of  Students  for  Democratic  Action: 

It  would  be  a  fine  thing  if  I  could  take  my 
allotted  time  today  to  recite  the  goals 
achieved  and  the  objectives  gained  by  the 
fighting  liberals  of  the  past.  It  wotild  be 
a  fine  thing  if  I  could  so  honor  the  valiant 
men  and  women  whose  tradition  we  today 
Inherit  and  If,  at  the  same  time.  I  could  say 
to  you.  "This  much  has  been  accomplished. 
These  battles  have  been  won.  You,  tbe  lib- 
eral leaders  of  the  future,  can  forget  these 
old  campaigns.    You  can  go  on  from  here." 


It  would  be  a  fine  thing  to  say.  If  It 
true.    But  It  is  not  Uue. 

You  must  fight  the  eld  fighU  over,  whUe 
you  take  on  the  new  ones  too.  You  wUl 
have  to  watch  the  polls  like  your  grand- 
fathers did  to  see  that  votes  are  counted  whUe 
you  grapple  with  the  facts  of  nuclear  fission 
they  never  heard  of.  The  great  men  of  the 
past  won  you  a  l>eachh?ad  to  stand  on.  They 
gave  you  a  record  to  live  up  to.  From  their  i 
achievement  you  can  measure  the  Intel- i 
ligence.  the  courage,  and  the  dedication  to  j 
be  required  of  you.  That  Is  all.  The  major 
Issues  they  fought  for  are  still  unresolved. 
The  gains  they  made  are  threatened. 

I  am  going  to  talk  about  one  small  sector 
of  that  endless  fight  to  develop  the  abundant 
resources  of  this  Nation  for  the  benefit  of  all 
the  people,  not  the  profit  o^  a  few.  To  give 
you  one  specific  example  .pf  that  tlmeieae 
conflict.  I  am  going  to  de.scribe  the  current 
fight  on  TVA,  and  what  It  means  to  llberal»| 
everywhere.  It  will  indicate  the  size  of  the 
Job  of  Americans  who  believe  in  democratic 
action. 

None  of  you  were  around  In  the  twenties.i 
None  of  you  sat.  in  the  Senate  Gallery  and' 
saw  the  gallant  lonely  figure  of  George  Norrlsj 
as  he  stood  there  day  after  day  earnestlyj 
patiently  presenting  his  case,  little  by  llttlel 
educating  his  fellow  Senators,  the  press,  and, 
through  them  the  people.  Some  days  hcj 
spoke  to  less  than  a  dozen  Members.  Again! 
the  Chamber  would  be  crowded.  Read  those 
debates  If  you  want  to  find  out  If  you've  got! 
what  it  takes  in  the  way  of  work  and  couruge; 
for  the  Job  ahead.  For  10  years  he  pleaded! 
with  his  fellow  Senators  to  dedicate  a  darri 
on  the  Tennessee  River  and  a  chemical  plantj 
nearby — both  surplus  from  World  War  I—; 
to  public  purpose;  one  to  provide  low-coslj 
electricity,  the  other  to  experiment  in  pro^ 
duclng  new  types  of  fertiliser  to  restore  the 
fertility  of  worn-out  soU.  Tliat  was  the  be^ 
ginning  of  the  modern  chapter  of  the  TV^ 
story,  which  is.  in  all,  a  tale  of  more  than  a 
century. 

For  days  and  months  and  years  he  fought! 
Facts  were  his  weapons.     FacU  about  engl4 
neerlng.     FacU  about  economlca.     Kilowatt 
hoiu-s.  acre  feet,  chemical  formulae,  all  thea^ 
are  a  part  of  the  record  he  made.     From 
comparative  rates  for  electricity  in  the  home* 
to  relative  mortality  statistics  he  made  hli 
case  for  the  right  of  the  people  to  have  th* 
benefit  of  the  development  of  the  reeourcaa 
which  are  our  national  heritage.     He  mada 
hU  case  against  the  bitter  opposition  of  th4 
private    utilities,    the    fertUizer    companie4 
against  the  long  cold  war  of  sectional  prejj 
udlce.    One  by  one  he  fought  off  bUls  whlcf 
would  have  turned  the  lacililies  over  to  prlj 
vate  companies  before  his  Job  of  educatlor 
wa«  completed.   Steadily  he  advanced  his  ow^ 
proposals.    Little  by  little  he  gained  groun< 
Go  through  the  pages  of  the  Conoxcssion^ 
Rkc-oxo  for  those  years  and  tee  the  gradui 
changes  in  the  roll  call.    At  first,  dhly  a  llttll 
group,  largely  from  the  West  and  MidwetJ 
voted  with  him.    SteadUy  the  number  greV 
Until  at  last,  almost  20  years  ago  now,  tl 
first  bill  for  government  operation  of   tl 
properties  the  Government  owned  at  MuscI 
Shoals  was  passed.   Try  to  measure  the  brair 
and  energy  and  steady  endurance  tlutt  wer 
into  that  victory.    The  nights  of  study,  tl 
days  of  discussions  with  technical  questloi 
reduced  to  laymen's  comprehension,  and  pub- 
lic policy  made  brilliantly  clear.  j 

If  the  record  of  that  fight  seems  dull  tjo 
you,  you  haven't  the  Imagination  it  takes  4) 
fight  on  the  side  of  the  liberal.  It  U  not  dujl. 
It  is  magnificent.  One  by  one  every  objectlob 
was  patiently  answered.  One  by  one  every  a^ 
gument  was  presented.  One  of  the  mc 
dramatic  stories  of  our  times  U  written  ther 
The  story  of  a  man  giving  every  oxmce  of 
tallty  he  had  ♦c  the  Job  of  learning.  - 
teaching  what  he  learned  in  a  public  f< 
That's  the  wuy  liberal  leaders  have  to  ' 
That  is  the  hard  and  sober  pattern  yon 
have  to  follow. 
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TOvMigi  WROTI 


you  have  the  courage  to  start  all 

when  the  bill  which  waa  finally 

rifter    years   of    heartbreaking   effort 

what  we  call  a  pocket  veto  from  a 

t?     That  great  liberal  did.     He 

1th  another  bill  in  the  next  tea- 

^ongreea     He  stayed  on  the  floor  all 

all  night  to  break  a  filibuster  when 

tried  to  talk  the  bill  to  death. 

l|orrto  and  hta  cctltacuaa  broke  that 

They   went  wlttoout  lunch   and 

brsakfaat.    Thfomh  a  day  and 

hey  atajMl  on  the  fiiMjr.    Tou  ootild 

from  Um  gallery,  alert  to  take  ad> 

r  every  pafllMBMtarf  break.    T*iey 

And  >»oiht»  PrMMMit  rvturned 

to  Oenin^aa  "without  hla  approval." 

ka«p  on  a<|htin(  tbant    A  liberal 

Senator  NorrU  did.  and  iMtferstand* 

•utMUry  waa  ptllnff  up     The  )ob 

been  well  done.    The  people 

•ootMl  by  Mttttf  prupavanda. 

DBfTMa  Mla0«l  Um  act  treat- 

and  n  waa  approved  by  ttoe  grMt 

who  had  recoinmendeU  lU  paaaif . 

t)    RiMjsevelt.     A    milestone    «aa 

■oma  Ubarala  may  have  tbouf  ht  the 

Ml  thM  pdrtteular  laa\te  an  far 

Vallty  waa  concerned,   dome 

UMMdiht  there  would  be  no  more  eon* 

t  the  private  uiitlllea  wnulU  yield 

11  ii(  tliK  people  *  rapresentutlve  three 

rMMd  Mid  indUijtllWM 

uttva,  TiMy wdfbVfonft 

Id  aaothtr  NMor.  tdjWMlldii  fM* 
ta  wdrt  %hm  cdim.  TwtM 

OMTt  91 IIM  Onntd  atatea  henrti 

tiM  pflvale  UK    1  . 

It  dTfU*  t^•>t  \*i  fTMlMHI  this  |Mit)iUi 
^ —  ODlt«r»aa  hMl  MWMdMl  lU  con* 
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MM  «dt  Maiple«Ml,  to  limit 

e<)natimara  to  th«  power  supplied  pri* 

'or  the  profit  of  the  private  roiii- 

The  Court  held  otherwue.    All  three 

of    the    Federal    Oovernment    In 

stood  togetbar  for  tba  pubUo 

tba  Oongreaa.  the  Prealdent  and  tba 


CO  npantes 


owue  "Ship 


same  time,  down  In  the  Tennessee 
ILaelf  the  people  in  their  own  corn- 
were  registering  their  approval  of 
Federal  statute.    In  spite  of  utility 
:>n  In  cities,  towns,  and  villages,  men 
voted  to  purchase  from  the  prl- 
the  electricity  distribution 
which  then  served  them,  to  buy  their 
wholesale  from  the  TVA.  and  deliver 
consumers  themselves.     So  a  pur- 
c(Jntract  was  negotiated.    TVA  Ixiught 
and   transmission    facilities, 
bellies  bought  the  distribution  systems, 
country's  single  experiment  in  pub- 
and  operation  of  a  whole  power 
ivas  begun.     Of  cotirse  the   Federal 
Goveriuikent   owns   vast   hydro   facilities    In 
of  the  country.    Municipal  plants 
But   here    Is    the    only    area 
publiciy  owned  system  Is  the  sole 
of  power. 

I'A  power  system  waa  on  ita  way.  and 

took  time  to  realize  that  TVA  was 

than  a  power  system.    It  was  more 

first  integrated  public  power  sys- 

was  the  first  attempt  in  this  ccuntry 

op  all  the  natural   resources  of  an 

to  consider  the  problems  of 

water  and  treea  aa  one  prcOlem.  to 

t^ture  In  a  system  of  Federal  admln- 

rather  than  to  divide   the  Job  of 

development    to    fit    the    jurisdlc- 

o^mpartmenta  into  which  Federal  Oov- 

admlnlatratlon     Is     traditionally 

was  the  first  nttaaipt  by  Congrtw 

modem  prlnclgll  of  manataoMat 


TVA  WM  given  the  tiMila  to  (l< 


w*  la  A  MoosaN  nvica  roa  oovnuticaifT  nc  s 

MOmUl  WOBLO 

Congress  told  TVA  to  aee  the  problems  of 
the  Tennesaee  Valley  and  lu  potentialities 
aa  a  whole,  to  aid  in  developing  all  the  re- 
sources— not  Just  the  river— for  the  people's 
benefit.  It  was  a  big  Job.  The  Tennesaee 
River  itaelf  was  a  wild,  uncontrolled  stream- 
now  overflowing  tta  banks  to  aplll  Its  flood 
waters  Into  the  Ohio  and  Miaalsslppi  Rivera, 
a  mtld  later  )uat  a  muddy  trledte.  It  waa 
pot— WaBy  a  great  artery  of  COmBMrce,  but 
•  ddp«Bdable  navigable  channel  had  Bdvtr 
barn  ertatad  despite  a  century  of  plsaamaal 
Improvements  The  river  waa  uaeleaa  to  the 
people  and  the  land  of  the  valley  waa  worn 
out  The  prraaure  of  floods,  eroelon,  and  too 
flNMli  •orn.  eottoB.  nid  tobaeoo  b*d  robbed 
It  of  ftrtUltr.  TIM  fflrwt*  of  tbo  v«ll«y  w«r« 
danaded.  Tbert  waa  little  induatry;  the 
Ineoma  of  the  penpla  waa  low 

Wot  only  la  the  Job  of  resotirce  develop- 
ment usually  split  iMitween  a  diaen  agencies 
of  th*  Fbdaral  Oovernment  but  In  all  of 
them  the  power  of  deelalon  Is  in  Washing* 
ton.     In  contrast,  Oongreaa  told  TVA  to  get 

cm  IB  ta*  Odid.  to  oudd  iti  dotmoae  fioM 
td  Mm  fUm  wbar*  BfdMdtaf  wtM.  aot  by  rt< 
■aid  tMtrol  from  Um  Obaltol.  OoiMrMa  aa« 
tabftihad  tha  brodd  potleta*  for  TVA  to  fol- 
I  said,  In  efTert.  "Wf1l  bold  yu 
I  '■■•   '— Mits  "     Unlike  any  other 

I  *   Its  own   employeea,   it 

d*'<iKii*  '>n<i  'ivHicin  and  operates  the  0an>s, 
buya  the  Und  It  needs;  handlea  Us  lltiga* 
Moa  and  •oittes  Ita  OldldMi  ^UNtMMt  It!  OWn 
■dtariNi  mid  tquipiaflll  dfld  dhipwm  df  Mr« 
jilua  proper ty  Red  tape  and  allhia  are  i  u' 
The  doard  uf 
the  Job 

11»l4  la  a  ventUft  if  <^.«.'<i"r..hi-  ••npor* 
tative  U)  liliriHia.    Tb«  I  «  4lon 

depri   •  •  -  •■'■■■-  We 

Cuii  ' 

Wrtai«.  tcil  '■■*i.»  iilaaaHnffy,  atui  Ue:av.  It's 
up  tu  ii«  t<i  ilo  iijiagtlllllg.  New  aihsmaa 
must  bs  tried  out  Old  practioaa  abandoned 
when  they  are  found  wanting. 

■y  IMO.  when  I  waa  elected  to  my  ftrat 
urm  In  Congreaa.  liberals  were  enormoUaty 
pleased  with  the  way  the  TVA  schema  of 
admlnlstratiun  worked  out.  Compared  with 
the  old-Hue  deportmenta.  It  waa  a  paragon 
of  efflcieucy.  We  began  to  (eel  secure  about 
thla  one  public  project.  TVA  waa  a  going 
concern,  a  success.  Some  of  us  thought  It 
would  be  Invulnerable  to  attack  on  the  basis 
of  Its  fine  record. 

TVA   AND  THE  WA* 

With  World  War  n  everyone  discovered 
what  those  of  u^  who  were  watching  closely 
already  knew.  Decauee  of  TVA,  this  under- 
developed area  bad  become  the  arsenal  of 
aemocracy.  You  know  that  story,  perhaps 
•a  well  as  I  do.  You  know  how  TVA  broke 
world  records  to  build  new  dams  to  meet 
power  needs,  how  it  met  Incredible  schedules 
and  Impossible  goals  without  a  single  strike 
or  bonus.  You  know  how  the  skies  of  Europe 
were  patrolled  by  bombers  made  from  alu- 
minum produced  by  power  from  TVA.  Low 
chemicals  and  munitions  poured  cut.  You 
all  have  read  how.  In  one  of  the  worst 
droughts  In  history.  TVA  kept  war  plants 
going  all  day  and  every  day — supplying  p^  - 
er  way  t>eyond  Its  contractural  commitments 
with  never  a  single  break  In  service.  Every- 
one now  knows  why  the  Oak  Ridge  plant  was 
built  In  Tennesaee.  This  was  ftineiliaii  en- 
tarprlae  at  Its  best.  This  was  a  terrific  test 
for  thla  great  new  public  development,  aiul 
the  TVA  met  it.  Nowhere  can  you  find  a 
better  record  of  hope  fulfilled  and  vlalon 
juatlAed.  In  this  connection,  all  that  I  have 
aald  la  equally  trtie  of  the  great  public- power 
developments  of  Orand  Coulee  and  Bonne- 
TUle  In  my  own  State  of  Washington. 

If  liberals  can  ever  relax  and  think  a  con- 
flict over,  we  should  have  been  able  to  do  ao 


Ullli 
ll-.R- 


then.  Here  at  last  was  a  well-managed  Oov- 
ernment enterprtae  to  anawer  all  the  stupid 
cUchta  about  bureaucrats  Here  was  a  region 
using  new  tools  to  build  a  atronger  Nation. 
Here  labor  and  management  were  ahowing  a 
pattern  of  cooperation  unrivaled  anywhere. 
Here  was  an  agency  to  which  the  people  of 
the  area  It  served  were  devoted  Fven  the 
private  utilities  Beamed  impreeacd.  But  if 
any  of  ua  tboagM  TVA  was  secure  and  that 
we  oould  go  on  fraa  there,  we  were  wrong. 

Three  years  Ister  TVA  la  under  fire  of  the 
BUjor  utility  guiM.  In  WselUafftoa  today  a 
attbeoowiitiee  o<  the  ApproprtdUdBs  Oom- 
ml t tee  la  oooelderlag  the  deauwdb  of  prlvau 
uiiiitiee  that  s  celling  should  bd  plaeed  on 
the  developeoent  or  tbe  douta.  Tbe  story  of 
the  twsotlee  la  repeeted.  The  aame  argu- 
BMnte  are  used.  dodM  df  the  same  people 
are  leaders  of  the  oppeettlon.  This  u  the 
sdSM  bbtUe  Senator  Norrte  waged  iiO  years 
ago.    Mow  It  Is  ymir  idbt.  toe. 

Ttn  eown  Tatwr  odesmsM  m  camp* ton 

The  Power  Trust  came  out  In  the  open  in 

July  1946  when  the  National  Aaaoclatlon  of 

Klectrle  Cnm|>anlea.  representing  half  of  the 

<«iry,  opened  lu  ofBcee  In  Wash* 

Pureell  Bmltb  is  lu  charge,  a 

reaident  of  the  Middle  West  Oorpn  I 

rmed.   the   sueoeaeor  eompaay   to 

rui   !.■;    InauU'a  Middle  Weat  ut.lltlea.    He 

i  M  ..i.,rv  uf  Idft.OOO  a  rear.  I  under* 

I   the  aaau«latlon's  lobbying 

Mit(i  pic^iHgnixin  activities. 

Aitacka  on  TVA  were  mild  In  the  begin- 
iiioM  of  thla  new  phase  of  the  prlvute  uitlity 
niint  wttUe  the  all'OUt  drive  w«»  <•'  i*rav»Mt, 
lu  (hd  Iddt  df  A  irowiug  t«ihiit  • 

•  >««tloa  of  AOOtUaihU   Viillny   A  '•! 

a  MUaourl  Valley   A  )      I'mpia  In  my 

I '  "  ■<  f<ouMtr)f  *.,.4  li.  iha  Mill*"*'  •"•d 

list  had  Mppdaed  in 
•■■■■pp  vnn»y,  They  wanted  to  havo  m  »•■ 
eantralirrd  eftlolatit  faderal  admliilstretida. 
They  would  lid*  td  let  rid  nf  noeds  sad  fdd 
tape  St  tlM  eaaM  ttaM.  All  the  prnpsgeaia 
trieka  of  the  Power  TvtiM  were  trotted  out. 
They  were  familiar  to  tfee  liberals  of  the 
twentlea.  They  will  be  new  to  you.  Iven  I 
have  had  a  short  acquaintanoe  with  them. 
In  ooatly  advertising  campaigns  the  people 
were  solemnly  assured  that  the  creation  of 
a  CVA  or  an  MVA  would  mean  the  economic 
dictatorship  over  a  great  region  by  a  board 
of  three  men  not  responsible  to  the  people. 
All  that  is  nonsense,  of  course,  although  It 
was  repeated  in  the  recent  Nebraska  cam- 
paign by  a  prominent  Republican  Presiden- 
tial candidate  who  placed.  He  should  have 
and  perhapa  did  know  better.  The  three 
men  would  simply  administer  the  limited 
Federal  powers  now  In  the  hands  of  a  com- 
bination of  Cabinet  cfllcers.  not  elected  by 
the  people  either.  The  only  difference  Is 
that  the  three  board  members  would  nr-t  be 
political  appointees  and  that  they  would 
have  their  headquarters  In  the  region,  not  In 
Washington. 

Can  you  answer  such  propaganda?  Do  you 
know  that  the  Corps  of  Engineers,- under  the 
Secretary  of  War,  built  dams  and  developed 
rivers  before  TVA  existed;  that  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  helped  promote  soil  conserva- 
tion, while  the  Reclaihatlon  Service,  under 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  built  and  op- 
erated reclamation  projects.  Including  power 
production?  If  you  are  going  to  accept  the 
responsibilities  of  liberals,  you  will  have  to  be 
prepared  on  such  issues.  You  must  be 
equipped  to  stop  the  free  flow  of  misinfor- 
mation which  frustrates  the  understanding 
of  the  people.  Of  coiirse.  the  people  ought  to 
have  whatever  type  of  administrative  device 
will  serve  them  best,  but  the  people  have  got 
to  have  the  facts  on  which  to  base  a  decision. 
So  far  on  this  Issue  the  liberals  have  fallen 
down  on  this  Job. 

To  halt  a  CVA  and  IfVA  was  the  first  Job 
the  utility  propagandists  undertook.  They 
did  it.    But  they  will  never  feel  safe  In  explol- 
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tatlon  so  long  as  TVA  exists.  People  stUl 
move  freely  in  thU  country.  They  go  down 
to  see  the  Tennessee  Valley.  Farmers  from 
North  Dakota  and  Wisconsin,  bankers  from 
Wyoming,  editors  from  Missouri  and  Wash- 
ington. They  talk  about  what  they  see.  Tall 
tales  from  Pureell  Smith  can  never  obliter- 
ate the  memory  of  majestic  dams,  conceal 
green  fields,  hide  growing  proeperlty.  So 
afUr  some  reported  soul  searching,  the  utili- 
ties decided  that  they  miut  stop  the  TVA 
power  system  in  its  tracka.  That  la  what 
they  are  out  to  do.  Thla  la  how  they  are  try. 
ing  to  do  It. 

Ttir  tmunra  wot;ui  rvr  a  i  mrr  oa  tva  rowm 
r*oet;cTioN  rAcit.mM 
rVA  Is  asking  Congress  this  year  f<>r 
fund*  needed  to  begin  construction  of  a  new 
etram  electrlr-grnerntlng  plant.  As  everyone 
knows,  prtaumably  even  private  utilities,  the 
whole  country  Is  just  squeeclng  by  on  lU 
preaent  power  supply  If  we  are  going  to  take 
care  of  normal  induatrlal  growth,  let  alone 
Aded  natlonal-defrnae  requlrementa, 
Mtpply  of  power  muat  be  greatly  In- 
ed  In  the  areas  which  the  utliuiea 
tliemarlvra  aerve,  they  are  planning— In 
moat  cases  somewhat  belatedly— to  expatid 
their  nw-  '-''Mtiea  for  r— •""■•■•'"o  by  from 
iO  tnIO  !  But  Wl  K  this  ex- 

panaloii  in  inrir  own  fariiitir*  itm  utilltlea 
have  had  the  arroganie  to  open  an  alUntit 
irifd  Id  Mock  nil  appropriation  for  the  new 
pIdRt  Mtded  hy  TVA. 

The   fltiNtirlal   pagca  of   tha   met>  n 

dalllM  are  full  of  ihrtr  stories  Ku  >ia 
In  iriida  iouriinls  repeat  their  patier  Ust 
week  their  repreoeiitstlvas  with  the  eHpeit* 
■Ivs  Mr  MMilih  appeared  befote  a  aubrornmit* 
lee  of  the  Noum  Ai  ;  •Hon*  Commltien 
to  urge  rejeetloh  of  n    ciininu  down 

•fproprutlona  for  imiiiii   pimas  is  no  new 
undertdklng  for  private  uiiiities.    Uai  year 
Ihsy  tried  with  aonta  aui<t<*as  to  limit   the 
a(«ope  of  the  weaterti  public  power  piojatiM, 
At  least,  end  to  give  thnm  their  due,  they  had 
a  point  to  argue  there.    A  selflsh  point,  and 
one  I  do  not  endorae.    They  do  have  systems 
In  tbe  general  areas  where  weetern  plants  are 
located.     They  mny  honestly  be  concerned 
about   their   future.     The  situation   In   the 
Tennessee  Valley  Is  different.     They  do  not 
aerve  the  people  there.     They  have  no  In- 
vestment or  responsibility  there.     They  are 
not  trying  to  defend  themselves  against  com- 
petition.   They  are  simply  saying  that  expan- 
sion of  power  production — and  therefore  of 
Industry— in  the  Tennessee  Valley  must  stop. 
Instead   of   a   program   of   dynamic   growth 
which  TVA  assures,  they  propose  a  program 
of  industrial  and  agricultural  stagnation,  for 
electricity  today  is  the  life  of  agriculture  as 
well   as   Industry.     When   the   private   com- 
panies trv  to  put  a  celling  on  industrial  de- 
velopment In  the  Tennessee  Valley,  they  are 
following  an  old  pattern.    There  was  a  cell- 
ing on  progress  when  they  were  responsible 
for   service.     The    utilities    thought    797.000 
kilowatts  of  capacity  was  adequate  to  serve 
the  area  now  served  by  TVA.  and  that  1,500.- 
000  000  kilowatt-hours  per  year  was  enough 
electricity  for  the  people  to  use:  that  electric 
service  to  1  farm  In  every  28  was  a  nice  profit- 
able level  of  rural  electrification.    They  had 
no  faith  In  the  area's  development.     These 
sturdy  apostles  of  private  enterprise  took  no 
risks  "when  they  provided  power  supply.    One 
of  the  arguments  they  used  against  TVA  was 
that  the  power  to  be  produced  was  not  needed, 
that  It  would  go  to  waste  for  lack  of  a  market 
to  absorb  It.     In  1935,  when  TVA  predicted 
that   a    power   shortage   was    impending   by 
1937   unless   capacity   was   expanded,    repre- 
sentatives of  the  private  power  Industry  ap- 
peared before  the  House  Military  Affairs  Com- 
mittee to  challenge  TVA's  position.     One  of 
the  utUltlea'  spokesmen,  representing  Com- 
monwealth &  Southern  Corp..  complacently 
declared:  "ThU  area  ta  now  abundantly  sup- 
plied with  power  and  In  addition  has  surplus 
capacity  to  provide  for  future  growth  for  the 


next  6  years,  based  on  most  optimistic  esti- 
mates of  service  to  rural,  domestic,  and  Indus- 
trial consumers." 

What  actually  happened?  Electricity  sales 
for  the  very  next  year — 1936 — exceeded  utility 
predictions  by  23  percent.  Nineteen  hundred 
and  thirty-seven  sales  were  9  percent  above 
those  forecast  by  the  utility  experU  for  1940, 
and  what  have  been  the  results  after  16  years 
of  TVA?  A  system  of  20  dams  together  with 
steam  plants  now  supplies  power  for  the 
largest  integrated  power  system  In  the  world. 
The  high-cost  low>uae  policies  of  the  private 
companies  have  been  abandoned,  TVA'a  in- 
stalled  generating  capacity  will  aoon  reach 
a  total  or  3,000.000  kilowatts  In  contrast  to 
the  797.000  formerly  provided  by  the  private 
companies.  Todsy,  IS.000,000,000  kilowatt- 
hours  per  year  is  produced  Inatead  of  1,600,- 
000,000.  More  than  M  percent  of  the  region's 
farmi  are  now  electrified  Instead  uf  1  In  38, 
In  19S8,  and  new  farm  customers  are  going 
on  the  cooperatives'  lines  at  the  rate  of  about 
0,000  a  month. 

And  now  the  managers  of  the  TVA  i>ower 
ayatrm  whoae  estlmatea  of  lond  growth  Imve 
been  as  uniformly  right  as  the  privaU  com- 
panies have  been  unllormly  wrong  say  addl- 
tlotial  power  will  be  required.  And  the  utill- 
tlea step  in  to  say  to  the  Tennesser  Vnlley, 
■rhla  far  you  have  gone- you  shall  n<'  «« 
farther." 

BM(TtONAI,t«M    VNHSUn    atatONAMMM 

Do  you  llbersie  reailee  the  aigninraitce  nf 

this?     Can  you  dlstlnguUh  r«t ".m  as 

esi-mplined    by    TVA    from   a»<.  m    aa 

advoesled  by  tlm  prlvnle  powpi    iiMnpniilesT 
In  IffM,  the  Tpi.io.aaee  Vullpy  Was  way  be- 
iiihd  tite  reel  or  iite  eouairy  la  •eonumie 
development     It  haaii't  yet  odught  up.   tut 
II  la  Oh  tits  way     Today  It  la  n  region  with 
tiKW  iiiiluairiea,  a  hew  ei<onotny,  and  a  new 
I'onndonca  III  lla  own  future,     Kven  before 
lite  war,  busineMi  exuditalun  In  the  velley 
waa  remarksble,    Itiwefn  INI  end  10M, 
tna    number   of    mftnufeeturlng    estahiuh' 
mettta  laereeeed  M.A  percent  In  the  valley 
as  (uinpared  with  »0  percent  for  the  whole 
country;   wttge  earneri  employed   in  manu- 
facturing Increased  by  418  percent  In  the 
valley,  as  against  80  a  percent  for  the  coun- 
try as  a  whole;  wages  paid  factory  wage  earn- 
ers by  S6H  percent  in  the  valley,  aa  against 
485  percent  for  the  Nation;  and  the  value 
of  manufactured  producU  by  88  percent  for 
the  valley,  as  against  53.7  percent  for  the 
United  States.     You  statisticians  and  econ- 
omlsu  know   what   that   means.     It  meaiu 
TVA  has  helped  private  business  in  the  Ten- 
nessee Valley.     Think  that  over  when  you 
get  a  slip  with  your  electricity  bill  attack- 
ing TVA  on  the  grounds  that  it  Is  unfair  to 
private  enterprise.     Who  U  on   the  side  of 
the  free  enterprise  competitive  system  in  this 
fight?     More   than   1,800  new  private   busi- 
resses  have  started  in  the  TVA  power  service 
area  since  1933.     These  are  not  nationalized 
stores  or  shops  or  socialized  factories.     Nor 
have  they  moved  from  other  sections  of  the 
country.     They  repnresent  a  net  gain  in  na- 
tional production.    The  Income  of  the  peo- 
ple  Is   rising.     In    1933.   the   people   of   the 
Tennessee  Valley  paid  3  percent  of  the  Fed- 
eral Income  taxes.    Last  year  their  share  was 
6  percent,   an   increase  of   100   percent.     In 
1945.    the   people   of    the   Tennessee    Valley 
had  $680,000,000  more  to  spend  than  they 
would  have  had  if  their  per  capita  income 
had  remained  lu  the  same  relptlon  to  the 
national  average  as  It  was  In  1933.     This  is 
no  conflict  between  public  and  private  en- 
terprise.    If  the   private  utilities   win   this 
fight,  they  will  win  it  at  the  expense  of  all 
other  private  business,  those  which  are  de- 
veloping  In   the   valley,   and   those   outside 
which    find    expanding    markets    there.      If 
they  win  It.  they  will  win  It  at  the  expense 
of  our  national  security.     A  limit  on  power 
supply  for  an  area  whose  heavy  chemicals 
and  light  metals  are  produced  affecu  us  all. 
If  they  win  it.  they  will  win  It  at  the  ex- 
pense of   the  American  taxpayer  for  TVAs 


ability  to  return  the  Federal  power  Invest- 
ment to  the  Treasury  will  be  threatened. 
If  they  win  It.  they  will  win  It  at  the  ex- 
pense of  our  democratic  institutions  for  It 
will  mean  that  the  people's  will  can  be  de- 
fled  by  one  single  private  Industry— an  In- 
dustry whose  personal  fortune  will  not  be 
directly  affected  In  any  way  by  the  decision. 

In  the  Columbia  and  the  Mlaeourl  Valleye. 
the  private  utilities  are  weeping  crocodile 
tears  for  the  local  rlghu  they  claim  will  be 
Impaired  if  a  development  like  TVA  should 
be  begun.  While  In  Washington,  they  boldly 
try  to  abrogate  the  dc<;iBlona  made  by  the 
people  In  the  valley  of  the  Tenneeeee. 

If  they  win  thie  fight.  It  will  show  that 
the  Congreae  of  the  United  BtaUs  la  not 
committed  to  a  program  of  full  development 
of  all  the  reaources  of  all  the  country,  but 
only  a  few  eeleoted  areas,  and  that  the  pri- 
vate power  oompdnles  are  going  to  make  the 
erlectlnn. 

IhiB  Issue  transcends  the  queetlon  of 
public  ownership  of  power.  This  Is  the 
question  of  public  ownership  of  government. 
This  Is  our  Ofht.    They  must  not  win  It. 
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Educational  Criiii 
EXTINBION  OF  RIMARKM 

Of 

HON.  HARLEY  M.  KILGORE 

or  WMT  VtMtMIA  I 

IN  TtfU  rttKA'n  or  TM«  UNITBD  dTATM' 

rridttV,  April  30.  194§  \ 

Mr,  XILOOM.    Mr.  Prt«t1dnt.  I  mH 
undnlmotti  donMfit  to  have  pt-lnidd  im 
thP  Appendix  of  the  Hkt'»»«i»  kn  ndltormi; 
tinilllcd  "EducdtlonAt  Crlaia,"  which  up* 
ptiiied  in  the  Dully  AthenMium,  the  Weet. 
Virginia  Unlvriaiiy  student  newsptpor.' 

There  btiiiu  iiu  ubjt«ctlun,  the  editorial 
WM  ordered  to  be  prlnlt^d  In  the  Rioou, 
as  foliowit;  i 

KDUCATIOMAX.   OMSU  * 

Education  Is  tbe  greatest  single  factor^ 
reapotiBlble  for  man's  progress.  The  aver-i 
age  American  takes  the  attitude  that  any- 
one can  go  as  far  as  his  capabilitlea  wUl 
permit  In  the  American  educational  sys- 
tem. He  accepts  our  present  system  whole- 
heartedly, finding  no  need  for  improve- 
ment. 

A  recent  survey,  however,  made  by  John 
R.  Steelman,  Presidential  assistant,  on 
'•Science  and  Public  Policy. "  throws  a  wet 
blanket  on  this  complacency  by  Indicating 
that  half  of  our  ablest  high-school  gradu- 
ates do  not  attend  college  becavise  their 
families  cannot  afford  the  expense. 

One  of  the  most  serious  results  te  the 
acute  shortage  of  research  scientists  which-, 
threatens  national  defense,  including  fur- 
ther development  of  atomic  weapons.  Un- 
less corrective  measures  are  taken,  both 
numbers  and  quality  of  scientists  will  con- 
tinue to  drop. 

Even  more  serlotis  Is  the  fact  that  be-, 
cause  of  this  extreme  shortage  of  sclenttets. 
It  Is  doubtful  that  the  600.000  students  now 
enrolled  In  science  and  engineering  can  be 
adequately  trained  unless  broad  action  Is 
taken  to  provide  facilities  and  scientist- 
teachers.  Low  salaries  In  the  teaching  pro- 
fession Is  largely  responsible.  Since  1940 
salaries  have  Increased  only  from  20  to  30 
percent,  while  the  cost  of  living  has  risen 
nearly  60  percent. 

Economic  factors  are  the  chief  elements 
hampering  scientiflc  training.  If  half  the 
country  remains  complacent  to  education 
whUe  the  other  half  advocates  revtelng  the 
system,  the  problem  will  be  deadlocked 
There  Is  no  rwson  why  the  two  beliefs  can- 
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not  b«  nlo<llfled  to  make  steps  agreeable  to 
both  poatlble.  The  neuUal  way  at  prefer, 
ring  •ithsr  one  attuxule  or  tbe  other  Is  not 
wise  iindsr  present  conditions. 

Mr    Sticlman'B  plan   Is  neither  too  con* 
scrraUTs  nor  too   radical.    He  advoeatss  a 
program  of  national  nnanclal  aid  to  eoOsces 
and     uu|isiiltlsa     Good     Instruction    Is    a 
to  build  a  lound  founda> 
future  scientific   progresa. 
Adequate  salaries,  therefore,  are  necessary 
ble  tclentlsU  back  Into  tbe  teach - 
pi  gf  has  km      Re   further  recommends   a 
■yatem  of  scholarships  and  fellow- 
encourage  the  qualified   to  go  to 


'i  Thanks  for  Training  Recdveil 
the  GI  Vocational  Training  Bill 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

hOn.  c.  douguss  buck 

or   DSLAW/Utt 

IN  THE  ISENATE  OP  THE  UNTTED  STATES 

Friday.  April  30,  1948 

Mr.  bUCK.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanliraous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Appendu  of  the  Rxcoso  an  unusual  letter 
from  a  veteran  of  World  War  II  who. 
having  Ini.shed  his  training  under  the  GI 
vocatioi  lal  bill,  expresses  in  no  uncertain 
terms  his  gratitude  to  the  Government 
for  the  opportunity  afforded  him  to  im- 
prove his  station  in  life. 

Ther  i  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ore  ered  to  t>e  printed  in  the  Ricoao, 
as  fol)c)ws; 

WtLMiNCTON.  Dkl.,  AprU  14,  1948. 
Hon.  C.  boucuus  Brcx, 

Senator  from  DeUiware. 

WasKington.  D.  C. 
D4a>  ScNAToa  Bcck:  As  a  constituent 
request  to  make.     However,  I  think 
find  that  this  request  of  mine  la 
different  one. 

vetsran  of  the  recent  war,  25  years 
and  soon  to  be  a  parent.     Re- 
completed  a  2-year  course  in  ac- 
at  a  resident  school  In  this  city.     I 
ooUaga  under  Public  Law  16,  having 
dlaabUlty. 
gi|(mndwork  has  been  laid,  now  follows 
for  this  lattar.     In  aaaance,  it  is 
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that  I  owe  a  debt  of  gratitude  to 

or  someones   for   the  schooling   I 

completed,  the  privileges  I  have 

while    acquiring    the    knowledge    I 

and  for  the  future  opened  to 

this  additional  learning. 

I  recognize  this  debt  and  wish  to 

e  It.      But  bow  am  I  to  do  so? 

^hom?     To  the  general  public  of  tha 

£  tates  whose  taxes  have  paid  for  tha 

I  have  avaUed  myself?      Or  to  the 

of   the    Congress   of    the   United 

possessing  the  farsightedness   (or 

pure  altruism)  to  provide  the 

I  have  used? 

that  I  did  not  voluntarily  Join 

of  the  military      As  a  matter  of 

a^ually  resented  uprooting  m3raelf  to 

Into  the  Army.      I  was  not  too 

with  the  fact  that  my  country  was 

ind  that  my  small  contribution  was 

I  remember  many  times  when  I 

g|adly  have  departed  from  the  regi- 

of  the  service  If  I  had  had  but  a 

ough  excuse.      Remember  this,  sir, 

at  aU  wUUng. 

I  asked  If  I  had  enlUted  befora 

i^lowad   to   place   myself   under   the 

to  speak,  of  the  Oovemment?    I  was 

tha  general  public  ask  IX  I  were,  or 


bad  been,  a  model  soldier,  and  did  I  deserve 
or  earn  the  right  to  the  prlvUegea  extended 
to  all  honorably  discharged  servicemen?  The 
public  did  not. 

This  acceptance  at  "face  value."  as  It  were. 
baa  made  a  tremendous  Impression  on  me. 
It  laavea  me  with  a  feeling  of  "butter- 
fliea  In  the  stomach."  It  makes  me  want  to 
sing  out  with  the  Joy  of  being  alive.  It 
ereatea  practically  an  obeesslon  with  me  to 
be  a  good  citizen,  a  moral  and  honest  man. 
a  sincere,  and  devoted  parent.  It  almost 
envelope  me  In  chauvinism. 

P(x  my  own  piece  of  mind.  I  felt  that  I 
had  to  convey  my  thoughts  to  someone  who 
could  help  me  expreaa  my  thanks  and  to  as- 
sure everyone  that  this  gift  of  educaUon 
shall  not  be  used  selfishly  to  further  my  own 
personal  ambitions,  but.  rather,  to  gain  a 
place  of  reeponslbUlty  In  my  community 
and  to  further  the  doctrine  of  democracy — 
or  more  to  the  point,  the  doctrine  of  living 
ana  enjoying  life  to  its  fullest  with  every 
neighbor  regardless  of  his  religion,  color  or 
beliefs.  I  want  to  regard  his  possessions, 
his  loves,  his  Ideas,  his  gods,  and  bis  ambi- 
tions as  inherently  and  forevermore  his. 

I  could  elaborate  more  fully  on  this  topic, 
but  I  fear  that  to  do  so  would  detract  from 
the  main  theme  of  this  letter— the  fact 
that  I  recognize  my  debt  and  wish  to  ac- 
knowledge it. 

Will  you  please  accept  my  burden  and  ex- 
press my  gratitude  In  a  way  you  think  best? 
I  would  apprecUte  your  doing  this  very, 
very  much. 

Yours  sincerely, 

U.  RoasxT  TXLTOS. 


Propo«ed  Offering  of  Kaiser-Frazer 
Corp.  Stock 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  D.  AIKEN 

or  ▼xBMOirr 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNTTED  STATES 

Friday,  April  30,  1948 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  the  Junior  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
ahire  [Mr.  TobeyI.  I  ask  onanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of 
the  Record  a  letter  from  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  to  Robert  K.  Mc- 
Connaughey.  Acting  Chairman  of  the  Se- 
curities and  Exchange  Commission,  and 
a  letter  to  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire from  the  Kaiser-Praaer  Corp..  re- 
garding the  proposed  offering  of  Kalser- 
Prazer  Corp.  stock. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  corre- 
spondence was  ordered  to  be  printed  In 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

Uirrm)  Srsras  Senatx. 
COMMrrnat  oit  Banking 

AND   CxnOtZNCT. 

,  April  2t.  1948. 

RoBSKT  K.  McCoNNAUGHXT.  bq.. 

Acting  Chairman.  Securities  and 
Exchangt  Commission, 

Washington,  DC. 
DXAB  ISm.  McCoinrAtTGHrr .  I  have  been 
reading  with  interest  news  reports  on  the 
pending  hearings  by  your  Commlaaloo  on 
the  propoaad  offering  of  Kalser-FtaMr 
Corp.  stock,  the  offering  for  pubUc  sale  of 
which  was  withdrawn  sometime  In  Fab> 
ruary  ISMS.  It  appears  from  the  Informa- 
Uoa  that  I  tiave  avaUable  that  ti^  Commis- 
afton's  investigation  oantsrs  upon  alleged  ac- 
tlvltiea  of  the  security  dealers  In  rarloua 
paru  of  the  country  and  the  underwriting 
bouaea  which  entered  Into  a  contract  with 
Kaiaer-Frazar  Corp.  for  the  purdiaie  and  sale 


of  the  common  stock  which  the  underwriters 
■ubaequently  terminated. 

In  particular.  I  have  noticed  the  allega- 
tions made  by  Otis  *  Co.  that  the  Commis- 
sion has  not  included  in  tlM  scope  of  its  In- 
vestigation an  inquiry  into  the  registration 
stctement  and  the  alleged  market  manipula- 
tion by  Kaiser-Frazer  Corp. 

While  I  am  reserving  judgment  as  to  the 
merits  of  this  controversy.  I  cannot  disml.'s 
the  strong  possibility  that  tiie  Commission 
Itself  may  not  be  free  of  responsibility  in 
connectlor  with  the  Kaiser-Praxer  stock  is- 
sue. I  believe  that  the  public  is  entitled  to 
a  full  explanation  of  the  Commission's  ac- 
tions in  connection  with  this  stock  Issue,  and 
I  am  considering  the  advisability  of  recom- 
mending to  the  Senate  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency Committee  ti^t  it  make  a  complete  in- 
vestigation. For  these  purposes.  I  ask  that 
you  supply  me  as  quickly  as  possible  with  an- 
swers to  the  foUowlng  questions: 

1.  I  understand  that  the  agreement  be- 
tween the  underwriters  and  the  Kalser-Fraaer 
Corp.  was  not  entered  Into  until  alter  6  p.  m. 
on  Fehniary  3.  and  that  thU  agreement  re- 
duced the  number  of  shares  which  the  under- 
writers were  committed  to  buy  from  1.500.- 

000  to  900,000:  and  that  this  agreement  re- 
duced the  expected  proceeds  to  Kaiser-Frazer 
from  about  $17,000,000  to  approximately  glO.- 
300,000  gross,  and  after  the  so-called  stabili- 
zation expenses  to  about  17,700.000.  Despite 
these  fundsmental  changes,  it  Is  my  under- 
standing tliat  the  SEC  permitted  the  regis- 
tration ststement  to  become  effective  at  5:30 
p.  m.  on  February  3 — which  Is  less  than  one- 
half  hour  after  the  transaction  was  entered 
into.  I  raise  the  question  whether  tlxls  was 
not  totally  inconsistent  with  the  ptirpoee  of 
the  Securities  Act  and  the  Conunission's  reg- 
ulations, which  are  designed  to  provide  a 
suflicient  waiting  period  after  the  registration 

.  statement  Is  filed  to  enable  the  investing 
public  to  appraise  the  merits  of  the  Issue. 
In  connection  with  this  aspect  of  the  matter. 

1  should  like  to  have  answers  to  the  following 
questions : 

(1)  At  what  hour  was  the  SEC  first  advised 
of  the  agreement  between  the  underwriters 
and  the  Kaiser- Fraser  Corp.? 

(2)  Was  the  information  telephoned  to  the 
SEC?  If  so.  by  whom,  and  to  what  official  or 
officials  of  the  SEC. 

(3)  Was  this  information  or  tbe  registra- 
tion statement  as  affected  by  this  informa- 
tion considered  by  the  Commission  before 
the  registration  statement  wa4  made  effec- 
tive? If  not.  what  official  allowed  the  regis- 
tration statement  to  become  effective,  and 
by  what  authority  did  he  do  so? 

(4)  Has  the  SEC  in  any  other  case  allowed 
registration  statements  to  become  effective 
on  slmUarly  short  notice  after  amendment 
which  comparably  ciianged  the  siie  and  char- 
acter of  the  offering? 

2.  I  noUce  that  the  SEC  suthorlzed  the 
offering  to  be  made  merely  on  the  basis  of 
a  registration  statement  and  prospectus 
which  by  no  means  reflected  the  facts  as  to 
the  offering,  if  for  no  other  reason  because 
of  the  changes  that  liad  been  made  In  the 
transaction  on  February  3.  and  required  only 
that  a  sticker  be  attached  to  the  registration 
statement  and  proapectus.  I  ask  tiiat  you 
answer  the  following  questions  with  respect 
to  this  phase  of  the  matter: 

(1)  Who  authortxed  this  to  be  done?  Was 
tbe  propriety  of  this  act  considered  by  the 
Commlsaiop?  If  not.  wtukt  oflklal  of  the 
SIC  authorised  this,  and  by  what  authority? 

(2)  IMd  the  Commission  consider  whether 
the  information  on  the  sticker  with  respect 
to  the  ao-caUed  sUbiiiaation  operation  In 
which  Kalaer-Fraaer  Corp.  had  spent  $2,500.- 
000  to  acquire  IM.OOO  shares  of  lu  own  stock 
constituted  an  adequate  disclosure  of  this 
tranaaction? 

(5)  Did  tlie  Commission  consider  whether 
the  sutement  of  net  proceeds  on  the  sticker 
was  misleading  in  Utat  it  did  not  show  tiiat 
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the  corporation  would  actually  realize 
$2,500,000  less  than  the  amount  that  It  would 
receive  from  the  underwriters,  because  that 
$2,500,000  had  already  been  spent  In  the  so- 
called  stabilization  operation? 

(4)  Did  the  Commission  consider  whether 
the  reduction  In  the  number  of  shares  to 
be  sold  and  the  reduction  In  net  proceeds 
to  the  corporation  actually  made  false  and 
misleading  the  representation  in  the  regis- 
tration statement  as  to  the  purposes  to  which 
the  proceeds  of  the  issue  would  be  applied. 
In  other  words,  the  registration  statement 
was  drafted  on  the  theory  that  the  corpora- 
tion would  receive  In  excess  of  $17,000,000  to 
expand  production,  acquire  and  invest  in 
various  facilities.  It  is  perfectly  obvious  that 
these  purposes  could  not  be  accomplished  If 
the  corporation  would  get  only  $7,700,000. 
Nevertheless,  the  sticker  recited  merely  that 
"In  the  event  all  of  the  stock  is  not  sold, 
the  corporation  may  not  be  in  a  position  to 
Increase  its  production  to  the  extent  stated 
•  •  •."  My  question  Is  whether  the  Com- 
mission itself  considered  this  aspect  of  the 
situation;  or  If  it  did  not.  whether  any  offi- 
cial of  the  SEC  did  so;  and  If  so,  what  Is 
that  official's  name? 

3.  I  notice  that  the  Commission's  investi- 
gation and  hearing  have  been  limited  as  de- 
scribed above,  and  do  not  include,  among 
other  things,  the  accuracy  or  completeness 
of  the  registration  statement  which  the  Com- 
mission has  cleared.  This  raises  the  ques- 
tion in  my  mind  as  to  whether  the  Commis- 
sion made  an  adequate  investigation  of  the 
accuracy  and  completeness  of  the  registra- 
tion statement  before  it  was  cleared.  In 
connection  with  this  phase  of  the  matter,  I 
ask  that  vou  answer  the  following  questions: 

( 1 1  Did  the  SEC  make  any  Investigation 
of  the  accuracy  and  completeness  of  the  reg- 
istration statement?  If  so,  describe  the  in- 
vestigation in  detail,  naming  the  officials  of 
the  Commission  who  did  the  work,  and  set- 
ting forth  the  consideration  that  was  given 
to  this  subject  by  the  Commission  Itself. 

(2)  Please  supply  me  with  all  memoranda 
and  drafts  thereof  prepared  by  engineers, 
accountants,  analysts,  lawyers,  examiners, 
and  other  members  of  the  Commission's 
staff,  stating  which  of  these  were  trans- 
mitted to  the  Commission  and  stating  what 
consideration,  if  any,  was  given  to  each  of 
them  by  the  Commission. 

(3)  What  discussions  and  communica- 
tions, by  telephone  or  otherwise,  were  had 
between  officials  of  the  Commission  and 
members  of  the  Commission  with  persons 
connected  with  the  issuer,  any  of  tbe  under- 
writers, and  the  accountants  for  the  issuer. 
Please  supply  me  with  all  letters,  memo- 
randa, records  of  telephone  conversations, 
etc..  from  the  issuer,  underwriters,  and  ac- 
countanU,  or  any  persons  connected  with 
any  of  them,  to  any  officials  of  the  SEC  con- 
cerning this  proposed  stock  offering.  Please 
be  careful  to  see  that  these  documents  In- 
clude, among  other  things,  all  communica- 
tions relating  to  so-called  year-end  adjust- 
menu.  particularly  of  Inventories  and  guar- 
anties on  automobiles  sold. 

(4)  Did  the  Commission  know  of  the 
profits  made  through  black-market  sales  of 
steel,  as  testified  to  recently  before  the 
Congress?  If  so.  how  were  such  profits 
treated  in  the  accounts,  and  why  was  dls- 
cloeure  not  required? 

4.  1  also  note  that  the  Commission's  In- 
▼eetigation  does  not  include  any  Inquiry  into 
the  market  operations  on  February  3,  1948, 
In  which  the  issuer  purchased  186,200  shares 
of  ll/i  own  stock.  In  this  connection,  I 
should  like  you  to  answer  the  following 
questions. 

(1)  At  what  time  wan  the  Commission 
asked  whether  Kaiser-Frazer  Corp.  might 
use  its  corporate  fund.s  to  buy  iU  own  stock? 

(2)  Did  the  Commission  approve  this,  and 
if  so,  which  Commissioners  voted  for  It:  and 
what  subordinate  officials  were  Involved  in 
this. 


(3)  Was  the  Commission  advised  from 
time  to  time  during  the  day  of  the  volume 
of  stock  t)elng  purchased  by  Kaiser-Frazer 
Corp.?  If  £o,  were  these  successive  pur- 
chases approved,  and  if  so,  by  which  oQcials 
of  the  Commission? 

(4)  Were  records  or  memoranda  of  such 
conversations  or  approvals  made:  If  so, 
please  furnish  them  to  me. 

(5)  Did  the  Commission  investigate 
whether  there  were  any  actions  by  the  is- 
suer or  its  representatives  prior  to  Febru- 
ary 3,  1948,  which  were  calculated  to  create 
an  artificial  market  price  for  its  stock? 

5.  I  have  seen  disturbing  statements  with 
respect  to  the  possibility  that  the  purpose  of 
the  proposed  issue.  In  whole  or  in  part,  was 
not  disclosed,  and  that  Its  proceeds  were  in 
fact  to  be  vised  in  whole  or  in  large  part 
not  to  increase  production  but  to  reim- 
burse the  corporation  for  about  $10,000,- 
OCO  which  had  been  used  to  pay  off  a  loan 
to  the  Bank  of  America  upon  which  various 
insiders  of  the  Kaiser-Frazer  Corp.  were  lia- 
ble, individually  or  through  companies  that 
they  owned.  I  understand  that  this  loan 
was  approximately  In  the  amount  of  $10,- 
000.000.  In  connection  with  this  phase  of 
the  matter,  I  ask  that  you  answer  the  fol- 
lowing questions: 

(1)  Does  the  SEC  know  the  facts  with  re- 
spect to  the  above,  and  If  so,  what  are  they? 

(2)  Did  the  SEC  consider  or  Investigate 
this  subject  before  It  cleared  the  registra- 
tion statement?  If  so,  give  me  the  de- 
tails. 

(3)  If  it  is  truf.  as  I  understand  it  to 
be.  that  the  proceeds  of  the  issue  were  to 
be  used  in  whole  or  in  part  to  replace  work- 
ing capital  used  for  the  purpose  stated  above, 
why  did  not  the  SEC  require  this  to  be 
clearly  disclosed  in  the  registration  state- 
ment? 

I  shall  appreciate  your  furnishing  me  the 
answers  to  the  above  requests  as  soon  as  they 
are  prepared.  Please  do  not  wait  until  all 
of  the  answers  are  completed,  but  furnish 
them  to  me  as  they  are  available. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Chas.  W.  Tobet, 
Chairman,  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee. 

APKIL  29,  1948. 
Senator  Charles  W.  Tobet, 

Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency, 
Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Senator  Tobet:  Your  press  release 
and  letter  to  the  Securities  and  Exchange 
Commission  of  April  26,  1948,  regarding  the 
SEC  inquiry  into  the  repudiation  by  Otis  & 
Co.  of  its  contract  to  purchase  Kaiser-Frazer 
stock,  sUted:  First,  that  you  have  "in  par- 
ticular noticed  the  allegations  made  by  Otis 
&  Co."  Second,  that  you  are  "reserving  Judg- 
ment as  to  the  merits  of  this  controversy." 
Third,  that  you  are  "considering  the  advisa- 
bility of  recommending  to  the  Senate  Bank- 
lug  and  Currency  Committee  that  It  make  a 
complete  Investigation." 

The  astounding  facts  revealed  to  date  evi- 
dently were  not  brought  to  your  attention  by 
the  parties  who  caused  you  to  notice  In  par- 
ticular the  allegations  made  by  Otis  &  Co. 
Therefore,  you  were  wise  In  reserving  Judg- 
ment. 

You  may  count  on  me  to  answer  any  ques- 
tions. For  on  February  11.  1948,  immediately 
following  the  run-out  by  Cyrus  S.  Eaton  and 
Otis  &  Co.  on  the  Kaiser-Frazer  stock  pur- 
chase, I  issued  a  statement  saying: 

"It  is  our  opinion  that  the  circumstances 
under  which  managers  for  the  underwriters 
have  acted  call  for  immediate  Investigations 
and  full  public  hearings  by  appropriate  au- 
thorities. 

"We  desire  to  make  It  clear  to  the  public 
that  we  propose  on  behalf  of  the  company  to 
present  promptly  to  the  proper  authorities  aU 
the  facts  pertinent  to  this  situation  and  to 
ask  that  complete  investigations  be  under- 
taken." 


We  not  only  have  testified  under  oath  »>e- 
fore  the  SEC  Inquiry  but  also  before  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Security  Dealers,  whose 
responsibility  it  is  to  police  the  conduct  and 
ethics  of  its  members.  ^ 

Your  Inquiries  cannot  help  but  call  your 
attention  to  the  fact  that  Otis  &  Co. 'a  own 
lawyers,  as  well  as  underwriters  who  were 
partners  of  Otis  in  the  transaction,  gave 
testimony  under  oath  before  the  SEC  in 
absolute  variance  with  sworn  testimony  by 
Cyrus  S.  Eaton,  chief  owner  of  Otis  &  Co. 

Who  committed  perjury?  I  am  certain 
that  in  considering  whether  to  recommend 
congressional  investigation,  you  will  want 
the  official   findings  on  this  question. 

The  SEC  evidence  discloses  that  Mr.  Eaton 
endeavt|-ed  to  Induce  his  copartners  in  the  - 
underwriting  to  welsh  on  the  contract  with 
Kaiser-Prazer. 

The  Nation's  press  has  stated  that  "never  . 
In  the  history  of  American  finance  is  it 
recalled  when  an  underwriter  deliberately 
walked  out  on  a  firm  contract  to  market 
securities."  A  lasting  service  can  be  done 
for  the  public  and  the  financial  world  by  the 
Government  and  courts  seeing  to  it  that 
underwriting  contracts  are  not  reduced. 
Hitler-fashion,  to  mere  scraps  of  paf>er. 

If  the  Cyrus  Eaton  scrap  of  paper  tech- 
nique succeeded,  then — as  I  told  Mr.  Eaton 
on  February  4  when  he  tried  to  threaten 
and  coerce  me  into  letting  him  run  out  on  ^ 
his  contract — Investment  bankers  could  tear 
up  a  contract  whenever  no  profit  waa  in  - 
sight.  The  scrap  of  paper  practice  would 
destroy  the  American  financial  structure; 
yes — If  it  spread — it  would  wreck  the  foun- 
dation of  the  sanctity  of  contracts  uj)on 
which  our  whole  business  system  is  buUt. 
You  could  discover  by  examining  the  weeks 
of  questioning  by  the  SEC  and  the  shocking 
evidence  accumulated — who  were  the  wolves 
of  finance  in  sheep's  clothing,  or,  to  put  it 
as  bluntly  as  It  deserves,  who  acted  like  Dr. 
Jekyl  and  Mr.  Hyde. 

The  more  you  dig  Into  the  affair,  the  more    . 
you  will  find  skeletons  in  dark  closets  tliat 
must  be  exposed. 

Cyrus  Eaton  warned  me,  as  he  admitted 
on  the  witness  stand,  that  "Hell  will  be  a- 
popplng,"  when  I  refused  to  l>e  intimidated 
by  him  into  letting  him  break  his  bargain. 
He  thereafter  unleashed  sneak  attacks 
against  the  Interests  of  Kaiser-Frazer  stock- 
holders, employees,  and  dealers.  When  these 
hidden  attacks  were  in  full  fury,  we  wired 
him  on  February  28  as  follows: 

"Ovir  attention  is  called  to  the  fact  yotir 
secretary  telephoned  financial  editors  of 
various  periodicals,  stating  that  Kaiser-Frazer 
Corp.  had  obUined  a  $10,000,000  loan  and 
that  such  loan  was  made  necessary  because 
of  reduction  in  sales  and  that  the  prospectus 
recently  filed  with  the  Securities  and  Ex- 
change Commission  did  not  make  complete 
disclosure. 

"Th'-se  statements  have  no  basts  In  fact, 
with  the  exception  of  the  statement  that  tlie 
loan  In  sum  of  $10,000,000  has  been  obuined. 
The  obtaining  of  such  loan  was  made  neces- 
sary upon  default  of  your  company  under 
underwriting  agreement  dated  February  3. 
1948. 

"We  will  hold  your  company  and  you  per- 
sonally liable  for  spreading  any  false  rumors 
of  the  character  referred  to  herein." 

However,  the  attacks  by  Mr.  Eaton,  his 
press  agents,  lawyers,  and  employees  continue 
growing  In  brazen  libel  and  falsity.  As  a 
mere  example,  in  a  talse.  malicious,  lllieloiis 
statement  released  to  the  press  on  April  28. 
Otis  &  Co.  claimed  It  had  issued  nothing  to 
damage  Kaiser-Frazer  previous  to  the  SEC 
hearings— a  claim  refuted  by  the  accumu- 
lated evidence  indicated  above.  Mr.  Eaton 
will  be  brought  to  account  for  damages  in- 
flicted. 

Since  your  letter  evidenced  Interest  In 
Kaiser-Frazer  affairs,  you  will  want  to  Itnow 
that  the  American  public  is  not  tjelng  com- 
pletely misled  by  the  unscrupulous,  maiici- 
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rcover.    and    open    attaclu    being 

■ialnit  th\M  kutomobUe  company.    I 

Mtghtad  to  present  evidence   that 

■  ealee  for  weeka  paat  have  been 

hlglfeat  In  Ita  hlatory.     Orders  are  far 

our  prodlMtten.    We  have  Just  In- 

nruiow  RVB  flMtory  operations  to  a 

and  S-day  week  in  the  face  of 

demands  for  our  cars. 

people  are  being  injured  by 
Tou  can  ooopermta  to  see  that 
done  in  behalf  of  Kalacr-Fraaer's 
ployees.   3S.0CO  stockholders.   4.000 
Lnd  tens  of  thousands  of  other  work- 
welfare  is  wrapped  up  In  the  suc- 
iKalscr-Prazer. 
R^pecUulJy  yours. 

KAiasa-FkAzsB  Co«p  , 
HnntT  J.  Kaissb. 
Chairman  of  the  Board. 
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or  PrNNSTT-VANlA 

SENATK  OF  THE  UNITKD  STATES 


Friday.  April  30.  194i 

MYERS.     Mr.    President.    I    ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
Appendix   of   the   RtcokD   a   letter 
H.    Rush,   secretary- treasurer. 
Federajtion     of     American     Scientists, 
dated  i  pril  27.  1948.  relating  to  the  con- 
flnnatlpn  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
nomlnees.     The  letter  was  pub- 
a  recent  Issue  of  the  New  York 


a 


miaBior 

Ushed 

Times. 

Theife 
was  or(  ered 
as  follqws 

CoMnx^iNG  A£C  NoMiNsn — Atomic  Enkbcy 
CoMS  iiaaiOM  Uvwr  Bx  Pan  Fioii  PAanaaN 
Pout  ics,  It  Is  Said 


being  no  objection,  the  letter 
to  be  printed  In  the  RtcouD. 


bUaCertnc 


DuToa  or  trb  Nsw  Tobx  TtMia: 
effort  Is  devaioptiic  In  the  Congress 
a  pollUcal  football  of  the  United 
^tomlc  Energy  Commission. 

Roaarr  A.  Tatt.  not  content  with 

defeat  he  sxilTered  In  opposing 

of    David    LUlenthal    as 

of  the   AEC   last   year.   Is  coming 

more.    Press  reports  Indicate  that  a 

deal   Is  being  arranged  among 

Senators    whereby    the    preeent 

would    be   confirmed   for   an 

iBtarim  period  of   11   months,   after  which 

a    prestunably    Republican    President 

could  s  ibmlt  new  appointments. 

This  )roposal.  subverting  the  clear  Intent 
of  the  atomic  Exiergy  Act  of  1»4«.  U  sup- 
ported by  some  weU-meanlng  Senators  In 
the  hop  >  of  avoiding  another  unseemly  fam- 
ily row  n  an  election  year.  Senator  Taft.  as 
chalrmi  n  of  the  Republican  Policy  Commit - 
la  o  a  poaitlop  to  foree  a  flight  IX  the 
aajorlt^do  not  band  to  his  will. 

LAOT  TBsa't  maantos 
A  aorttor  scheme  than  this  has  seldom  beon 
Waahtngtco.     The  Sanata  baarlnfs 
r  <■>■<■  OB  Um  am  ■wayatioos 

I  rovkted   smple   opportunity    for   ex* 

tt  all   tb«  partloMit  issues    and 

wore  ntit  pertiaont    That  oon- 

of    ilio   ttfongwt.   moM 

roprMoatatlve  aatf  aMil  overwhelm* 

]M  ajilHow  on  record. 

>l   wltosBset 


man  of  high  attainments  la  ■rtOBre.  law. 
Industry,  education,  OovanUMMt.  Almost 
without  excepuon  they  endorsed  David 
LUlenthal. 

The  Senate  committee,  under  the  chair- 
manship of  Senator  BotnuLB  B.  HiCXZN- 
Loona,  recommended  confirmation  of  LUlen- 
thal almost  unanimously,  the  lone  holdout 
being  Senator  Tatts  right  bower,  Senator 
Pw-i^—  In  a  memorable  speech  on  the 
Senate  floor  Senator  AarHtm  H.  VAmswanui 
tore  apart  the  specious  argiunents  of  the  op- 
position and  cleared  the  way  for  the  deci- 
sive vote  for  confirmation  which   followed. 

These  matters  are  history.  There  la  no 
new  Issue.  Yet  Senator  Taft  would  create 
another  hiatus  in  our  atomic  energy  develop- 
ment by  keeping  the  commissioners  dangling 
for  11  months  pending  action  by  ths  next 
President. 

It  must  be  crystal  clear  to  any  thoughtful 
parson  that  the  administration  of  atomic 
energy  must  be  kept  free  from  partisan  po- 
litical Influence.  This  principle  of  nonparti- 
san administration,  which  applies  to  the 
FBI.  the  PCC.  the  CAB.  the  Bureau  of  SUnd- 
ards.  and  other  quasi-technical  agencies,  is 
doubly  essential  to  the  stabUlty  of  our 
atomic  energy  enterprise.  The  damage  done 
to  Its  development  by  the  year-long  hiatus 
before  ,he  policy  of  civilian  control  was 
established  has  been  generally  recognized. 

POLmCAL  CATUCS 

The  task  of  the  AEC  la  complex  snd  dlfll- 
cxilt.  It  Is  not  one  which  any  man  can  grasp 
quickly  or  to  which  many  competent  men 
win  be  attracted.  The  present  Commission 
has  made  commendable  progress  during  its 
16  months'  tenure.  But  It  cannot  go  ahead 
with  the  firmness  and  confidence  demanded 
of  it.  If  Its  members  must  wait  upon  caprices 
of  party  politics. 

Republican  leaders  will  do  well  to  take  a 
long  look  at  the  consequences  before  yielding 
on  so  vital  an  Issue  to  the  dictate  of  a  man 
whoae  power  has  so  little  popular  basis  as 
Senator  Tarr's.  Consistent  policy,  twth  In 
the  Republican  Party  and  in  the  Nation,  will 
not  t>e  achieved  If  crucial  Issues  are  to  be 
concealed  behind  a  false  front  of  party  unity 
which  deceives  no  one. 

The  nominees  to  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission should  be  confirmed  without  delay. 

J.  H.  Rush. 
Srcretary-Treasurer, 
Fetterotion  of  American  ScientUts. 

Washington,  April  27,  1949. 


Riyers  and  Harbors  Confros 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HENRY  D.  LARCADE,  JR. 

or   LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thurviav,  March  18.  194i 

Mr.  LARCADE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
previous  authority  to  extend  my  remarks 
In  the  RscoKo.  I  wish  to  submit  the  re- 
port of  the  rcaolutloiu  committee  adopt- 
ed on  the  oeeaalon  of  tbe  Thirty-eighth 
AbmmU  Conyentlon  of  the  National 
1llT«r!i  and  Harbors  Congreas  held  In 
Washington,  D  C. 

Th«  convention  was  attended  by  373 
registered  delegates  from  44  States  and 
Uie  District  of  Columbia,  in  addition  to 
many  others  who  (ailed  to  register, 
guests.  vUltors.  and  v)  forth,  and  who 
ropresented  both  IrgUlatlve  and  enrru* 
tlvt  branches  of  the  Federal  Oovem- 
ment,  city,  State,  «oimty,  and  other  local 
fovemmental  agencies  and  InUrested 
groups;  chamber*  uf  rommcrce.  wat«r« 


way.  flood-control,  and  reclamation  a.n- 
soclations;  agricultural,  labor,  industrial, 
and  trade  organizations;  transportation 
Interests:  with  memberships  totaling 
several  millions. 

I  am  certain  that  this  In.sertion  will  be 
of  intereat  to  the  citizens  of  our  country. 

ResoLonms  Asorm)  bt  mr  THirrr-ncHTH 
AmriTAL  Commrnow  or  th«  Nattonal 
Rrrcas  aws  HAKsoas  CoNcsxsa 

roBZwoao 
The  Nstlonal  Rivers  and  Harbors  Con- 
gress, realizing  its  duty  tinder  its  articles 
of  incorporation  and  the  civic  duty  of  iu 
officers  and  members  to  keep  the  American 
public  properly  and  Intelligently  Informed 
In  the  matter  of  the  development,  improve- 
ment, conservation,  and  utilization  of  the 
water  reeotirces  with  which  we  are  blessed 
for  the  multiple  purposes  of  navigation, 
flood  control,  drainage,  power  development, 
irrigation,  and  aUled  uses;  to  solicit  the  sup- 
port of  the  American  people  so  Informed: 
to  prepare  for  tbe  increasing  needs  of  a 
great  Nation  st  peace;  and  to  emphaaice 
our  eonsldered  views  as  to  the  requirements 
naeaaary  in  the  premises,  unanimously 
adopts  the  foUowlng  resolutions: 

APraOPSIATTONS 

We  are  cognisant  of  the  benefits  of  na- 
tional Import  to  be  gained  from  adequate 
appropriations  for  all  phases  of  our  national 
public-works  programs  and  wa  commend  to 
the  deliberate  consideration  of  the  Con- 
gress the  program  for  the  protection  of  the 
Mississippi  River  basin  as  given  to  them  by 
the  President  of  ths  United  States  in  his 
message  to  them  on  July  16  last.  We  urge 
that  this  program  be  expanded  to  Include 
the  entire  United  States.  In  complying 
with  the  Prealdent's  desire  the  help  of  Con- 
gress. In  providing  an  adequate  program  of 
appruprlatlcns.  is  vital  to  tbe  safety  and 
future  prosperity  of  this  great  Nation  and 
to  remove  the  threat  of  floods  which  pro- 
duce timidity  and  beaitancy  on  the  part  of 
the  people  in  promoting  the  potential 
wealth  of  our  Nation.  To  deny  funds  for 
this  essential  flood  protection;  for  adequate 
Improvements  to  our  rivers  and  harbors 
in  the  interest  of  ever-increasing  commerce: 
or  for  Irrigation  of  our  arid  but  fertUe  lands 
would  preclude  optimimi  construction  prog- 
ress and  deprive  the  Nation  of  tbe  benefits 
of  Its  natural  resources.  These  great  public 
works  projecu  must  continue  at  a  pace  con- 
sonant with  the  rapid  growth  of  o\u  Nation, 
thereby  giving  to  a  patient  and  industrious 
people  the  aid  they  need  to  contribute  their 
full  part  to  the  general  welfare  and  prog- 
ress of  the  Nation.  In  the  light  of  these 
truths  we  strongly  urge  that  the  Senate  re- 
store cuts  made  by  the  House  in  the  appro- 
priations recommended  by  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget  and  the  President  for  rivers  and 
harbors  and  flood  control  for  fiscal  year  1M0. 
and  such  additional  sums  as  were  recom- 
mended by  the  Army  engineers  to  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget. 

cowsTxrcnoii  coat* 
In  considering  approprtation  legislation 
for  worthy  river  and  harbor,  flood  control, 
reclamation,  and  other  public  warka  proj- 
ecu  atuntlon  of  the  Congrees  of  the  United 
Sutes  Is  invltad  to  rising  cosU  of  Ub^tr  and 
materials.  Th«  cost  of  construction  work 
genarally  has  risen  to  the  tstent  that  It 
BOW  lahes  lUl  to  aeoompiuh  what  il  would 
aeeoanplUh  to  1»40  With  thu  (act  in  miud 
the  Congress  aiMl  the  publl«  should  be  less 
apt  to  be  muled  as  to  the  aoiount  oi  fuiMle 
required  (or  these  eeeentlal  works  and  Um 
amount  el  Work  tlUM  «■•  kt 
With  every  dollar  appeaprlaui. 

OtimUOWAL   HLATIOWS 

Uii  orderly   protrMs  (if 
if  our  IwMie  works  pmjecu  le 
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eontlngent  on  the  stabUUatlon  of  our  price 
structure.  The  time  has  not  yet  arrived 
when  our  contractors  can  safely  forecast  the 
events  of  the  future  to  the  extent  necessary 
to  submit  bids  for  long  ranpe  projects  with 
the  necessary  degree  of  confidence.  Contin- 
gencies over  and  above  those  normally  en- 
countered have  to  be  anticipated  which  re- 
sults in  inflated  bids.  Remedial  action  is 
recommended  on  the  part  of  contracting 
officers  in  formulating  price  adjustment 
agreements  to  serve  both  interests  equitably. 

COOPEXATION 

We  submit  that  the  successful  Initiation 
and  rapid  completion  of  many  of  our  Federal 
projects  requires  complete  and  continuing 
cooperation  between  Federal.  Stale,  and  local 
agencies  whereby  the  Innumerable  problems 
peculiar  to  each  locality  must  be  considered 
and  solved.  Delay  in  developing  the  re- 
quired cooperation  retards  progress  and  re- 
sults in  excessive  carry-over  of  appropriated 
funds,  the  amounts  of  which  may  threaten 
the  future  appropriations  essential  to  orderly 
progress.  In  the  future  a=  heretofore  we 
offer  our  efforts  to  aid  professional  relation- 
ships between  the  agencies  involved  to  the 
end  that  costly  delays  may  be  avoided. 

son.    CONSEHVATION.    aETOKESTATION ,    AND 
DRAINAGE 

We  commend  the  excellent  work  of  th? 
Department  of  Agriculture  in  the  interest 
of  preventing  wasteful  soil  erosion.  In  re- 
plenishing our  forests  through  reforestation, 
and  In  its  Improvements  for  retardation  of 
run-off.  We  believe  this  work,  fully  coordi- 
nated and  Integrated  as  it  is.  with  the  major 
drainage  and  channel  Improvements  under 
the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers 
gives  a  well-rounded  flood  control  and  land- 
improvement  program  for  all  watersheds. 
Accordingly  we  advocate  the  prosecution  of 
these  worth-while  Improvements  as  rapidly 
as  may  be  consistent  with  the  fiscal  program 
of  the  Government  under  the  established 
and  experienced  agencies  as  presently  pro- 
vided by  law. 

DCPABTMENT   Or  THE   INTTaiOS 

We  maintain  our  position  with  respect  to 
the  reclamation  of  arid  and  eemlarld  lands 
In  the  17  Western  States  by  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation  of  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior.    The  excellent  work  of  that  Bureau 
In  planning,  executing,  operating,  and  main- 
taining Federal  projects  for  irrigation  should 
be  vigorously  prosecuted.    The  need  of  bring- 
ing all  cultivable  lands  into  food  and  fiber 
production  for  our  Increasing  population  and 
our  newly  accepted  world  responsibility  make 
it   urgent   for    the   Congress   of    the    United 
States  to  appropriate  adequate  funds  to  pro- 
vide for  rapid  progress  on  this  work  In  the 
Western  States.     We  also  endorse  other  ac- 
tivities of  the  Department  of  Interior  such 
as   the   Fish   and   Wildlife   Service   and   the 
Water  Resources  Branch  of  the  United  States 
Geological    Survey.     The   studies   conducted 
by  these  services  In  wUdllfe  conservation,  in 
stream  gaging,  and  underground  water  in- 
vestigations,   contribute    to    the    successful 
consummation  of  projects  for  flood  control. 
sou  eroelon.  water  recreational  facilities,  irri- 
gation, and  related  water  uses  and  should 
have  adequate  funds  for  their  continuance. 

ccoLociCAL  stmvrr 

The  United  States  Geological  Survey  has 
for  over  60  years.  In  close  partnership  with 
tbe  State  governments,  collected  funda- 
mental hydraulic  data  which  are  a  prerequi- 
site to  the  inultifent  snd  eoonomical  plan- 
tiing,  design,  and  operation  of  tbe  Nation '• 
river  and  barb'tr  lmpr<iv#metit«, 

These  water  invesiiKstUrtis  of  the  Oeologt* 
•al  iurvey,  to  s  Kteet  est^nt,  are  supporud 

by  annual   spt" '"'tons   from   aln/ut  33ft 

State  and  mui'  •Ksncles  whirh  srs  trs> 

dlUonaily  mauufu  H.iiiar-(oi«dollaf  by  Fed- 

ersl  funds  ^    .  ^  ._ 

eooperstlvs  progrsms  Bnndueted  toy 

|i«al  autyey  elimlaats  s  duplies* 


tlon  of  work,  effect  a  material  saving  In  cost 
to  the  Federal  Government,  and  enable  the 
States  to  exercise  a  guiding  hand  in  water 
resources  surveys. 

Suc^  programs  are  not  being  expanded  at 
a  rate  In  keeping  with  the  needs  of  river 
and  harbor  development  planning  because  of 
insufficient  Federal  funds. 

We  urge  the  Federal  Congress  to  adequately 
support  the  Geological  Survey's  program  of 
water  investigations,  both  surface  and  ground 
waters,  and  to  provide  adequate  funds  to 
match,  on  a  dollar-for-dollar  basis,  the  ap- 
propriations for  such  work  by  the  cooperating 
State  and  municipal  agencies. 

FLOOD    COWraOL    ON    TBIBUTABT     6THEAMS 

The  national  flood-control  program  is  a 
continuing  and  progressive  one  in  which,  of 
necessity  and  quite  properly,  the  earlier 
phase  consisted  of  providing  flood  relief  to 
the  lower  valley  of  the  Mississippi  River, 
followed  by  later  phases  of  expanding  this 
program  to  other  major  streams. 

In  pursuance  of  this  program  it  has  been 
necessary  that  many  upland  regions  have 
suffered  the  loss  of  the  productivity  of  large 
areas  dedicated  to  the  creation  of  impound- 
ing reservoirs  for  the  benefit  of  the  lower 
reaches  of  such  major  streams  and  have  re- 
ceived only  scant  benefit  from  such  reser- 
voirs. 

There  is  an  ever-Increasing  need  for  pro- 
tection along  the  tributaries  and  upper 
reaches  of  the  major  streams  in  order  to 
provide  relief  from  overflow  of  the  bottom 
lands  and  from  constant  loss  of  soil  along 
the  stream  banks  in  the  upland  regions. 

It  Is  the  opinion  of  the  National  Rivera 
and  Harbors  Congress  that  the  time  has  ar- 
rived when,  in  furtherance  of  the  national 
flood-control  policy,  greater  attention  should 
be  paid  to  the  needs  of  the  tributary  valleys 
in  the  prevention  of  overflow  and  erosion  of 
banks  and  the  attendant  enhancement  of 
land  values  and  productivity. 

The  Congress  of  the  United  States  and  the 
Corps  of  Englners  are  urged  to  adopt  a  policy 
of  recognition  of  this  need  for  flood  protec- 
tion along  tributary  stream  and.  wherever 
possible  without  detriment  to  protection 
along  major  streams,  to  site  impoundment 
reservoirs  and  other  protection  works  in 
such  manner  as  to  provide  the  greatest  pro- 
tection possible  to  properties  along  the  tribu- 
tary streams  themselves. 

POWER  POLICT 

Since  its  inception  the  National  Rivers 
and  Harbors  Congress  has  been  steadfast  in 
its  objective  of  promoting  worthy  and  orderly 
development  of  our  water  and  land  resources. 
In  pursuing  this  policy  in  connection  with 
the  incidental  but  Important  benefit  of 
hydroelectric  power  available  at  highly  de- 
sirable and  economically  Justlfled  multiple- 
purpose  projects,  it  is  the  consensus  of  this 
Congress  that  further  legislative  studies  are 
recommended  with  a  view  to  improving,  if 
necessary,  the  present  national  policy  for 
the  generation,  distribution,  transmission, 
and  sale  of  the  power  generated  at  Federal 
dams. 

INTESCXrlAKlC  CANALS 

This  Congress  has  not  had  the  advantage 
of  studying  the  most  recent  reports  on  pro- 
posals for  a  sea-level  canal  at  Panama  but 
we  are  familiar  with  earlier  reports  on  thU 
subject  snd  we  concur  with  military  straU- 
flsts  that  in  thU  dsy  of  aerial  bombing  a 
ses-level  csnsl  is  the  only  type  of  canal  not 
vulnersble  to  sir  attacks  which  would  render 
a  canal  Inoperstlve  for  years.  We  sceord- 
laghr  adeeaate  a  ses-level  osnal  or  eanats 
ootmaetUiff  1t»«  AtUntle  and  f  selfle  Ooaans 
and  ws  urf •  the  Conirees  to  enact  leflsistlon 
with  tbis  to  view. 

wuen  BMetoM 
We   have   given    th^iufhl   to   the   bavot 
whUb  has  vuited  our  seaaoaele  at  mapy 
plaaei  la  tbe  fora  of  humaanes  aad  da- 


structlve  tides  resulting  In  devasUtlon 
which  has  brought  discouragement  to  those 
who  have  struggled  to  make  them  of  beneflt 
and  service  to  the  health  and  wealth  of  the 
Nation.  We  are  appreciative  of  the  help  in 
the  nature  of  surveys  and  reports  that  have 
been  furnished  by  the  Beach  Erosion  Board 
of  the  Corps  of  Engineers  of  the  United 
sutes  Army  and  we  urge  greater  accom- 
plishments in  accordance  with  Its  recom- 
mendations Including  where  necessary  legis- 
lative action  by  the  Congress  of  the  United 
states  with  a  view  to  providing  the  protec- 
tion for  which  there  Is  such  a  vital  "need. 

STREAM   POLLUTION 

The  record  will  show  that  the  National 
Rivers  and  Harbors  Congress  has  been  con- 
cerned for  many  years  with  the  Increasing 
menace  from  pollution  of  our  rivers  and 
streams  and  the  imperative  necessity  for 
workable  legislation  and  enforceable  regu- 
lations on  this  subject.  Fully  cognizant  of 
the  complications  Involved  In  the  division  of 
State  and  Federal  Jurisdiction  in  this  mat- 
ter and  of  the  difficulties  of  reaching  a 
solution  agreeable  to  all  concerned,  we  be- 
lieve the  urgency  of  the  situation  warrants 
thorough  study  and  prompt  action  by  the 
Congress  of  the  United  Stt-tea.  We  approve 
the  principle  of  utilizing  established  and 
experienced  governmental  agencies  for  this 
purpose  and  are  opposed  to  the  creation  of 
a  new  and  untried  agency  that  would  in- 
evitably increase  costs  and  decrease  eCQ- 
ciency.  We  further  recommended  that 
wherever  needed  Federal  grants  in  aid  be 
authorized 

rEDEKAL    BARGE    LINE 

We  believe  It  would  be  unwise  and  inad- 
visable to  liquidate  the  Federal  Barge  Line. 
This  agency  has  performed  an  excellent  serv- 
ice to  the  Nation  in  pioneering  cheap  water- 
borne  transportation  which  has  resulted  in 
passing  on  to  the  people  savings  far  in  ex- 
cess of  the  cost  of  establishing  and  operating 
the  barge  line.  We  recommend  that  the 
Congress  appropriate  funds  required  for  the 
modernization  and  operation  of  the  Federal 
Barge  Line. 

SUBMERGED  LANDS 

We  reaffirm  our  jxwltion  condemning  the 
assumption  by  the  United  States  of  title  to 
lands  or  resources  in  lands  under  navigable 
waters  of  the  United  States  and  are  basically 
In  favor  of  the  States'  rights  and  the  rights 
of  individuals  that  we  believe  to  be  guar- 
anteed by  the  Constitution.  We  are  ac- 
cordingly in  favor  of  legislation  such  as  the 
pending  bill.  S.  1988.  providing  that  legis- 
lation is  amended  so  as  to  remove  any  ques- 
tion whatsoever  of  it  affecting  the  rights, 
powers,  and  authority  of  the  United  States 
and  its  agents  in  Federal  public  worlcs  and 
Improvements  to  navigation  that  have  been 
or  may  be  duly  authorized  and  constructed 
under  the  commerce  clause  of  the  Federal 
Constitution. 

KECREATIONAL    rACILmXS 

We  commend  the  Federal  agencies  for  the 
excellent  manner  in  which  they  have  im- 
plemented congressional  authorizations  in 
cooperation  with  each  other  and  with  State 
and  local  governmental  agencies,  all  of 
which  has  resulted  In  material  additions  to 
recreation  areas  and  facilities  avaUab'.e  to 
the  public.  These  areas  and  facilities  have 
contributed  manifestly  to  the  health  and 
pleasure  of  a  multitude  of  our  people  In 
providing  camping  areas.  Ashing  and  hunting 
grounds,  snd  for  the  operation  ^nd  care  of 
small  craft  for  fishing  and  pleasure.  It  U 
our  reeomflMndstlon  thst  tbe  puWIe  recrea- 
tional use  of  reservoir  areu  eontlntie  under 
the  admtolstrstlon  of  tbe  departaMnt  bav. 
Ing  jyrledletion  of  tbe  project  in  «*der  ibsi 
tiM  waaUMiM  reereatlortal  tise  m»y  be  matfe 
of  tbe  area  witliout  interfereiMe  witb  the 
operation  ol  the  teservote  Iff  M*  priAary 
purpoee. 
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fully  eofnmnt  of  tb«  pattutaktof 
wblcb  tb«  aatablltbed  i««nctM  at 
department    of    our    goTwn- 
b)iTe  planned  for  tb«  future  In  tbetr 
of  public  works.     If   tbesa  plana 
je  dlacarded.  tbe  time-tested  organl- 
dUbanded.   and  tbe   responslbtlutea 
In   new   and    Inexperienced    hands— 
Uh   "carte   blanche'   •uthorlty   for 
and  uncontrolled  expenditures — It 
»n»ldered   opinion   that   the   future 
of  Important  public  works  programs 
relented  to  an  unimportant  poei- 
;he  economic  p»cttire,  while  lesser  and 
activities    of    questionable    value 
te  extolled  aa  being   imperative.     In 
of  economy  and  good  admlnis- 
oa  Um  part  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers 
Lrmy,  tb«  Department  of  Agriculture 
Department    of    the    Interlcr    we 
itats  oxir  pceltlon  to  be  one  of  strict 
to  the  creation  of  Regional  Valley 
or    to    tbe    extanalon    of    such 
The    matur*    opinions    of    the 
agencies    are   respscted    by    the 
aod  by  the  public  and   there  can 
letter  reason  for  public  works  to  be 
under  their  Jurisdiction. 
A  wALiMaotm  niorosAi. 
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4»feral   yevs   ago.    The   Idea   Is   that 

agency  will  rank  above  all  existing 

and  pass  on  all  reports  and  recom- 

for  Federal  public  works  prior  to 
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scheme  is  both  useless  and   inaavis- 

It  would  duplicate  and  overlap 

existing  agencies.     Tbe  Bureau  of 

Um  B^c>g*t  now  has  a  division  composed  of 

which  performs  the  Identical  func- 

Ihe  proposed  super  agency 

4ibmit  that  such  proposed  agencies  do 

money  but  do  increase  tbe  cost  of 


It. 


DUPLICATION    Attn 

lubscribc   to   tto«   often    proved    fact 
savings   in   gOTamiaent   are   an   ob- 
they   can    be  aemmpUshed   only   by 
and    not    through    the    often 
rbarganiaatlons  which  have  always  re- 
in increased  expenditures. 

of    all    governmental    con- 
works    in    on*    department    will 
in    the    law    of    diminishing    returns 
such    an    excessive    consolidation 
Inevitable  red  tape.  IneOciency,  duplica- 
ovsrlapping  as  the  result. 
iroad  science  and  art  of  anginaering  is 
e  part  of   practically   every 
activity.     In    many    cases   It   Is   a 
In  principle  like  chemistry,  steno- 
even  cooking — a  means  to  an  end, 
end  In  Itaelf .    To  consolidate  all  engl- 
in  one  agency  La  a  departure  from 
pr^iciple,  will  produce  unsound  organi- 
unecunomlcal  operations,  and  craata 
not  unlike  one  that  would  obtain 
all  of  the  doctors  or  all  of  the  stenu- 
tn  ths  Oovernment  servlca  b«  ooa- 
Into  one  service, 
ijgrae  with  the  following  statement  by 
o4nlel  W.  Bell,  former  Director  of  ths 
of  the  Budget,  with  respect  to  r«- 
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found  In  studying  the  situation  and 

Tarlous  groups  of  interested  parties 

In  to  talk  the  thing  over,  that 

as  no  such  thing  as  a  logical  grouping 

or  functions.    It  depends  upon  your 

view.    Bach  man  who  Is  interested  tn 

ar  line  of  activity  feels  that  in  s 

grouplBff  of  major  functions  evcry- 

toucbtng   his    actlTttles    ahould    b« 

together,   but  as  most  of  the  ac- 

touch  more  than  one  major  function 


eoa  eaanot  do  that  tinlsas  be  puts  *v«ry< 
taking  tn  ons  pot." 

MncHAiTT  MAanra 

Chu  national  security  and  economic  wel- 
far«  are  contingent  on  an  adequate  prlvata- 
ly  owned  and  operated  merchant  marine. 
Tbe  maintenance  of  an  adequate  merchant 
marine  requires  ths  construction  of  addi- 
tional slxlps  and  this  is  conditioned  on  aa- 
surance  to  ths  owners  that  long  time  operat- 
ing aid  under  the  subsidy  provisions  of  the 
1938  Merchant  Marine  Act  will  be  forthcom- 
ing. We.  accordingly,  urge  that  the  Congress 
authorize  operating  subsidy  contracU  over 
a  period  of  time  sufllclent  to  warrant  inveat- 
menU  in  vessels  for  the  development  of  a 
merchant  marine  sufllclent  for  our  needs, 
coars  or  nrantnaa 

We  have  always  l)een  convinced,  snd  now 
reafBrm  our  conviction,  that  the  best  In- 
terest of  the  beneficiaries  of  public  Improve- 
ments for  navigation,  flood  control,  and  al- 
lied purposes  and  for  shore  and  l)each  protec- 
tion are  being  -eerved  by  the  Corps  of  Kngl- 
neers.  The  considered  opinions  of  this  ma- 
ture agency  of  the  Oovernment  warrant  the 
highest  respect  by  the  United  Ststes  Congress. 
the  State  and  local  agencies  with  whom  they 
eooperate  and  by  this  body  The  emergencies 
of  peace  and  war  confronting  th*  Corps  for 
more  than  a  century  have  been  squarely  met 
and  the  common  good  for  the  greatest  num- 
ber of  o\ir  people  has  tieen  accomplished  in 
the  most  advantageous  manner.  We  believe 
that  the  consistent  and  orderly  development 
of  our  water  rasouross  can  best  be  accom- 
plished through  the  well-laid  plans  and  con- 
■Istcnt  efforts  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  LANE 

or  MAISACUUSllIS 

IN  TliX  HOUSB  OP  RBPRBBNTAllVW 

Friday.  AprU  30.  1948 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks.  I  Include  the  fol- 
lowing very  Interesting  and  very  en- 
lightening editorial  which  appeared  in 
the  II  Procresso  Italo-Americano.  a  news- 
paper published  In  New  York  City.  N.  Y.: 
Momentous  VicroaT  roa  Mankind 

The  Italian  elections,  with  their  resound- 
ing triumph  of  the  democratic  forces  and 
crushing  defeat  for  totalitarian  commvmlsro. 
marks  an  epochal  event  and  ttimlng  point  of 
bistory. 

The  people  of  Italy  have  spoken.  They 
have  spoken  freely,  clearly,  and  forcefully. 
Their  voice  has  been  heard  around  the  world. 
Prom  Iceland  to  Korea,  the  impact  and  con- 
sequences of  their  overwhelming  support  of 
democracy  will  be  felt  for  many  a  year.  So 
much  was  at  stake  in  this  election.  No 
one  can  even  try  to  Imagine  what  would  face 
the  world  If  communism  had  won.  Human- 
ity has  been  given  another  chance  to  build  a 
free  and  peaceful  world. 

In  the  face  of  Cbnununlst  bluster,  bluff, 
and  bombast  on  a  scale  un  equaled  in  the 
annals  of  politics,  the  Italian  people  went  to 
the  polls  and  calmly  and  unmistakably  mads 
their  choice.  Tliey  chose  freedom.  They 
spurned  every  form  of  totalitarian  slavery. 
They  picked  frlendahlp  and  collaboration 
with  America  for  world  reconstruction  and 
peace.  They  rejected  every  ruse  and  trick 
to  lead  them  to  a  satellite  status  in  the  Rus- 
sian orbit.  They  cut  through  a  defense  for- 
est of  lies  and  fantastic  promises  to  take  the 
highways  of  individual  freedom,  human  dig- 


ova  casAT  aoNsa 

Tea.  I  am  happy  snd  proud  that  our  kins- 
folk and  friends  In  Italy  responded  so  elo- 
quently and  eflectively  to  our  letters,  to  our 
cables,  to  our  radio  appeals,  to  our  pleadings 
for  the  maintenance  and  strengthening  of 
the  Italian  Republic.  Tea.  the  men  and 
women  of  Italian  flesh  and  blood,  over  there 
and  over  here,  have  shown,  at  a  moat  criti- 
cal hour  In  the  life  of  nations,  that  the 
bonds  Ijetween  tbe  two  great  peoples  are  not 
merely  physical  tnit  also  spiritual  and  In- 
destructible. Once  again,  when  the  fate  of 
civilization  hung  in  the  balance,  when  man- 
kind  faced  the  grim  prospect  of  an  age  of 
darkness,  the  Italian  people  gave  the  world 
new  hope,  new  cheer,  new  light.  So  It  was 
in  the  days  of  the  rising  great  city  repub- 
lics of  centuries  ago.  So  It  Is  now  when  the 
ranks  of  world  democracy  are  pressed  and 
beset  by  barbarous  bolsheviam. 

Whst  a  superb  demonstration  of  the  vi- 
tality and  continuity  of  the  spirit  of  liberty. 
What  a  magnificent  Uadltlon.  How  reassur- 
ing s  manifestation  of  vigorous  democracy 
alter  decades  of  fascism  and  years  of  in- 
vasion, occupation,  and  war  to  have  so  vast 
a  proportion  of  a  nation  turn  out  to  vote. 
And  thU  was  no  Balkan  plebiscite  or  Coaaack 
round-up  in  which  people  are  herded  in  mili- 
tary trucks,  regimented,  and  carted  off  to 
vote.  Here  was  unfettered  and  unmolested, 
living  and  thriving  democracy  at  work — at 
iu  best.  As  an  American,  and  particularly, 
as  an  American  of  Italian  descent.  I  can  only 
wish  and  hope  and  pray  that  an  equally  large 
pro(»ortion  of  our  own  country  a  total  num- 
ber of  eligible  voters  ahould  go  to  the  polls 
next  Novemt>er  to  elect  a  President  and  Con- 
gress. 

uacnrr  xAaxa — aot-CMW  Dirms 

The  liberty-lovlng  folks  of  all  lands  can 
draw  much  Inspiration  from  the  decision 
rendered  by  the  Italian  people.  Not  only 
have  the  Italian  people  repudiated  the  Com- 
munist brand  of  totalitarianism,  they  have 
put  a  stamp  of  crushing  disapproval  on  every 
other  type  of  totalitarianism,  on  every  ex- 
pression and  organization  of  neo-fascltm. 
This  la  the  meaning  of  the  coloaeal  vote  for 
the  party  of  Christian  Democracy  led  by  De 
Gasperl.  This  Is  the  meaning  of  the  sur- 
prising support  won  by  the  genuine  demo- 
cratic Socialist  organization  headed  by  Sa-a- 
gat  and  Lombardo.  Thla  Is  the  real  sign  fl- 
cance  of  the  poor  showing  made  by  and  ihe 
deep  disintegration  which  has  set  in  in  the 
party  directed  by  Nennl. 

Granted  that  not  all  the  men.  nor  all  the 
money,  nor  all  the  horses  of  the  King  In  r.he 
Kremlin  could  help  the  Communists  sneak 
Into  the  seat  of  government.  Granted  Vimt 
without  the  sympathy,  solidarity,  and  sup- 
port of  the  American  people,  democratic 
Italy  could  never  have  survived  the  desper- 
ate and  despicable  onslaughts  of  OrleT.tal 
despotism.  But  that  Is  not  all.  During  the 
war.  our  country  called  upon  the  Italian  peo- 
ple to  overthrow  the  Fascist  dlcUtorshlp. 
break  the  Axis  and  Join  us  and  our  alllef>  as 
an  active  cobelllgerent.  The  people  of  Italy 
then  answered  our  call  promptly  and  vi^- 
oroualy.  America  has  again  called  upon  the 
Italian  people  after  tbe  war  to  line  up  alth 
the  ranks  of  democracy.  Once  more  the 
Italian  people  responded  to  our  appeal— vith 
a  fervor  and  force  which  stirred  the  peoples 
of  the  world  as  no  event  has  done  in  many 
a  year. 

To  tbe  peqple  of  Italy  we  made  promises 
during  the  war  and  after  the  war.  duiing 
and  after  the  elections.  Time  and  a^aln 
America  has  raised  their  hopes  We  must 
now  make  good  our  promises  far  better  than 
we  did  In  the  pest.  If  we  faU  to  translate 
our  promises  Into  performances  this  time,  the 
great  election  victory  ahall  have  been  in  vain, 
fatal  disillusionment   will   set   In,   and   the 
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gates  to  Communist  chaos  and  dictatorship 
win  be  reopened  wide.  The  election  results 
must  speed  ths  most  energetic  and  earliest 
measures  by  America  and  its  democratic 
allies  to  fulfill  the  plea  and  the  promises  that 
Trieste  be  returned  to  Italy,  that  lUly  be 
accorded  membership  in  the  United  Nations, 
and  that  the  entire  iniquitous  treaty  im- 
posed St  Russia's  behest  be  cast  on  the  scrap 
heap  of  history.  There  li  no  better  way  of 
our  strengthening  democratic  Italy  and  mak- 
ing her  an  Impregnable  bulwark  of  democracy 
and  peace. 

GsNxaoso  Pope. 


Palestine  Partition 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ED  GOSSETT 

or  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  April  30.  1948 

Mr.  GOSSETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  last 
Friday  night.  April  23.  over  a  National 
Broadcasting  Co.  network  from  the 
studios  of  WRC  here  in  the  City  of  Wash- 
ington, I  delivered  an  address  on  the  sub- 
Jeci,  of  Palestine.  Because  I  think  that 
all  of  the  light  possible  should  be  thrown 
on  this  subject  I  am  herewith  Inserting 
the  same  In  the  Congressional  Riccrd  : 

Most  of  you  know  that  on  last  November 
29  the  United  Nations  Assembly,  largely  as 
a  result  of  American  pressxire.  recommended 
that  Palestine  be  partitioned,  and  that  a 
sovereign  Jewish  nation  be  carved  out  of 
the  mandated  territory.  Fortunately  our 
represenUtlve  in  the  Security  Council  re- 
versed America's  position  and  the  recom- 
mended partition  has  not  been  consum- 
mated. However,  the  cry  for  partition  goes 
on. 

Let  us,  therefore,  examine  a  few  facts. 
Who  are  tbe  Jews  that  demand  partition? 
Do  they  have  any  rights  to  partition? 
Would  partition  benefit  them  or  anyone 
else? 

A  campaign  for  a  national  home  for  Jews 
has  been  carried  on  for  many  years  by  a 
world-wide  organization  of  Zionists.  Zion- 
ism Is  perhaps  a  natural  growth.  We  all 
know  that  the  Jews  have  been  maligned  and 
persecuted.  Anti-Semitism  has  been  a  curse 
and  a  disease.  It  was  anti-Semitism  that 
gave  a  mad  paperhanger  a  sordid  vehicle  on 
which  to  create  the  Nazi  Party  and  ride  to 
power  In  Germany.  The  Nazi  persecution 
of  the  Jews  Is  of  course  the  blackest  page 
In  modern  history— a  page  that  must  not  be 
repeated  here  or  elsewhere. 

Let's  attribute  worthy  motives  to  the  Zion- 
ists. Let's  assume  that  their  clever,  mili- 
tant, aggressive,  sometimes  lawless,  cam- 
paign for  a  Jewish  nation  is  a  form  of  escap- 
ism; a  dfclre  to  set  up  a  city  of  refuge  lor 
oppressed  Jews. 

Is  there  any  need  for  such  a  refuge? 
Would  not  the  creation  of  a  Jewish  state 
defeat  this  objective? 

According  to  Rabbi  Bernstein,  adviser  to 
General  Clsy  on  Jewish  affairs,  In  recent 
testimony  before  the  House  Committee  on 
Immigration,  there  are  now  some  11.000,000 
Jews  in  the  world,  distributed  as  follows: 
Almost  6.000,000  In  America,  some  500,000  In 
Austria,  less  than  20.000  in  Germany,  about 
20.000  In  Italy,  about  180.000  In  Hungary, 
about  20.000  In  Czechoslovakia,  almost  500,- 
000  in  Palestine,  most  of  whom  have  gone 
there  since  World  War  I  as  a  result  of  Zionist 
promotion:  about  300,000  living  elsewhere 
among  Arabic  peoples,  some  2,500,000  In  Rus- 
sia, and  a  few  scattered  elsewhere.  Rabbi 
Bernstein,  a  recognized  authority,  states 
there  U  no  anti-Semitism  in  Russia.     Why 


would  there  be?  The  backbone  of  the 
Bolshevist  Party  in  Russia  was  JewUh.  Many 
of  the  lesders  of  Russia  today  are  Jewish. 
Looking  the  world  picture  over  from  the 
Jewish  viewpoint,  there  would  appear  to  be 
little  reason  why  Jews  should  wish  to  flee 
the  lands  wherein  they  now  live.  Persecu- 
tion Is  now  largely  extinct.  There  Is  no 
reason  why  they  should  not  become  useful 
and  respected  nationals  In  sU  countries  in 
which  they  live  as  most  have  l>ecome  in 
America. 

Now  aside   from   the   question   of   desire, 
do  the  Jevra  have  any  right  to  gerrymander 
a  Jewish   nation   out   of   Palestine   wherein 
Arabs  outnumber  Jews  nearly  3  to  1?     Ac- 
cording to  the  Jewish  encyclopedia  and  Jew- 
ish history,  most  of  the  Zionists  come  from 
a  group  of  eastern  European  Jews  whose  an- 
cestry Is  non-Semltlc.    Their  ancestors  were 
known   as  the  Khazars.     They   never   lived 
in  the  Holy  Land  at  any  time.     They  mi- 
grated  from  Asia  to  the   area  of  southern 
Russia  aroimd  the  first  century.    They  em- 
braced   Judaism    as    a    religion    during    the 
seventh     century.    They     adopted     Jewish 
names  and  the  Hebrew  alphabet  as  a  basis 
of  their  writing.     They   developed   Yiddish 
which  is  no  more  like  Hebrew  than  English 
is  like  German  or  Swedish.    They  only  have 
a  common  alphabet.     In  other  words,  a  big 
majority  of  those  who  now  want  to  go  into 
Palestine  have  no  blood  kinship  whatsoever 
with    the    Hebrew   children.     Now,    what    of 
the   Hebrews   themselves?     The   Arabs   lived 
there    before   the   Hebrews,    and    the    Arabs 
have  lived  there  in  undisputed  possession  for 
13  centuries  since  all  semblance  of  Jewish 
sovereignty  ended.     The  Jews  maintained  no 
semblance  of  a  national  home  In  Palestine 
for  longer  than  875  years,  and  that  was  more 
than  2,000  years  ago. 

Is  there  any  religious  basis  for  the  Jewish 
claim  to  a  sovereign  state  in  this  area?  Jeru- 
salem is  much  more  a  Holy  City  in  the 
Christian  faith  and  in  the  Moslem  faith  than 
In  the  Jewish  faith.  The  Moslems  wor- 
shipped toward  Jerusalem  a  hundred  years 
before  they  worshipped  toward  Mecca.  There 
is  nothing  in  the  Bible  or  elsewhere  giving 
the  Jews  any  religious  or  political  right  to 
set  up  a  nation  in  this  area. 

Let  us  look  a  little  further  into  Zionism. 
The  Zionists,  mostly  eastern  European  Jews, 
wanted  to  create  a  Jewish  nation  In  the  area 
of  Poland  after  World  War  I.  Woodrow 
Wilson  sent  a  great  and  distinguished  Amer- 
ican Jew,  Henry  Morgenthau,  Sr.,  to  Europe 
to  investigate  the  claims  and  contentions 
of  the  Zionists.  Henry  Morgenthau.  Sr.,  re- 
turned and  fUed  a  scathing  denunciation  of 
the  entire  Zionist  program.  By  way  of  In- 
troduction to  a  treatise  on  the  subject,  Mr. 
Morgenthau  said,  "Zionism  Is  the  most  stu- 
pendous fallacy  In  Jewish  history.  I  assert 
that  it  Is  wrong  in  principle  and  Impossible 
of  realization;  that  It  Is  unsound  in  Its  eco- 
nomics, fantastical  in  its  politics,  and  sterile 
in  i.-  spiritual  ideals.  Where  It  is  not  pa- 
thetically visionary.  It  Is  a  cruel  playing  with 
the  hopes  of  a  people  blindly  seeking  their 
way  out  of  age-long  miseries." 

Now  the  Zionists  contend  that  first  the 
British  and  next  the  Americans  have  prom- 
ised them  a  Jewish  nation  In  Palestine. 
Neither  the  British  nor  the  Americans  have 
made,  or  have  had  any  right  to  make,  any 
such  promise.  The  British,  of  course,  took 
over  Palestine  as  a  mandate  following  World 
War  I.  The  Zionists  always  cite  the  Ballour 
Declaration  as  the  charter  of  their  claims. 
The  Balfour  Declaration  said  only  this:  "His 
Majesty's  Government  views  with  favor  the 
establishment  In  Palestine  of  a  national  home 
for  the  Jewish  people.  It  being  clearly  under- 
stood that  nothing  shall  be  done  which  may 
prejudice  the  civil  and  religious  rights  of 
existing  non-Jewish  communities  in  Piiles- 
tlne.  nor  the  rights  and  political  stattis  en- 
Joyed  by  Jews  in  any  other  country."  The 
Zionists  further  contend  that  several  Amer- 
ican Presidents  and  both  political  parties 
have  pledged  allegiance  to  their  cause,  and 


further  conUnd  that  the  American  CongreH, 
In  1»44,  passed  a  resolution  to  this  effect.  It 
is  quite  true,  shamefully  so,  that  as  a  result 
of  ZionUt  political  and  economic  pressure  in 
this  country,  several  Presidenu  have  paid  Up 
service  to  Zionist  aspirations.  Both  political 
parties  had  a  plank  on  the  subject  in  their 
1944  platforms.  The  Democratic  platform 
spoke  of  "a  free  and  democratic  Jewish  com- 
monwealth." while  the  Republican  plank 
used  the  language,  "a  free  and  democratic 
commonwealth,"  omitting  the  word.  Jewish. 
The  resolution  which  a  naive  Congress  passed 
for  political  purposes  in  1945.  read  as  fol- 
lows: "Resolved  by  the  Senate  (the  House 
of  Representatives  concurring),  that  the  in- 
terest shown  by  the  President  In  the  solu- 
tion of  this  problem  is  hereby  commended 
and  that  the  United  States  shall  use  Its  good 
offices  with  the  mandatory  power  to  the  end 
that  Palestine  shall  be  opened  for  free  entry 
of  Jews  Into  that  country  to  the  maximum 
of  its  agricultural  and  economic  potential- 
ities, and  that  there  shall  be  fuU  opportunity 
for  colonisation  and  development,  so  that 
they  may  freely  proceed  with  the  upbuUdlng 
of  Palestine  as  the  Jewish  national  home 
and.  In  association  with  all  elemenU  of  the 
population,  establish  Palestine  as  a  demo- 
cratic commonwealth  in  which  aU  men,  re- 
gardless of  race  or  creed,  shall  have  equal 
rights." 

Now  what  would  be  the  result  If  America 
should  seek  to  implement  a  partition  of 
Palestine  and  underwrite  a  Jewish  nation? 
There  are  40,000.000  Arabs  living  In  the  seven 
Arabic  nations  surrounding  Palestine.  There 
are  100.000,000  Arabs  in  the  Near  and  Mid- 
dle East.  They  are  Moslems.  Allied  with 
them  in  close  religious  ties  are  some  300,- 
000,000  other  Moslems.  The  land  area  of 
the  peoples  over  whom  Islam  holds  sway 
constitutes  about  one-half  the  world's  sur- 
face, and  one-half  the  world's  people.  Al- 
ready there  is  an  Asiatic  League  to  resist  the 
Zionist  campaign  to  set  up  the  proposed 
Jewish  state.  American  activities  in  the 
matter  ui  date  have  done  our  prestige  and 
leadership  throughout  this  half  of  the  world 
great  damage.  Should  an  American  soldier 
set  foot  on  Palestinian  soil  In  support  of  a 
Jewish  state,  it  would  alienate  the  friend- 
ship of  the  whole  Moslem  world,  and  make 
of  them  hostile  enemies.  It  would  open 
wide  the  doors  of  communism  and  give  the 
Russians  an  entree  they  long  have  sought 
but  could  not  otherwise  obtain.  It  would 
crfeate  disunity  at  home  as  well  as  destroying 
our  Irfluence  abroad.  It  would  stimulate 
as  nothing  else  could  the  growth  of  antl- 
Semltlsm  In  this  country.  It  would.  In  aM 
probability.  Initiate  world  war  HI. 

That  the  Zionist  program  Is  playing  Into 
the  hands  of  communism  seems  too  obvlotis 
for  argument.  Russia  ardently  supporu  the 
partition  of  Palestine.  Just  this  week  some 
3,000  Communists,  most  of  them  Jewish 
(without  the  blessing  or  support  of  the  Jew- 
ish Committee,  however)  came  to  Washing- 
ton to  lobby  for  a  partition  of  Palestine  and 
the  creation  of  a  Jewish  state. 

Again  the  methods  and  techniques  of 
Zionist  promotion  have  heen,  and  are,  doing 
great  harm  to  the  cause  of  unity  and  peace. 
While  Anglo-American  friendship  may  not 
be  essential.  It  is  certainly  important  in  the 
promotion  of  peace.  Yet  for  several  years 
we  have  permitted  the  American  Zionists, 
without  protest  from  Americans  generally,  to 
furnish  the  brains  and  the  munitions  and 
the  money  to  dynamite  British  trains,  blow 
up  British  arsenals,  and  kill  British  soldiers. 
We  have  seen  our  press  filled  with  numerous 
Insults  to  the  British  people  and  the  British 
nation. 

Persecution  begets  persecution;  Tkdence 
begeU  violence.  Those  who  live  by  the  sword 
perish  by  the  sword.  These  are  age-old  truths 
which  the  Zionists  seem  to  forget. 

Some  of  the  Jewish  organbatfcme  Ct 
America,  with  Intelligent  patrlotUm.  are 
seeking  to  defeat  the  Zionist  "^^ 
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APPENDIX  TO  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 


American  Ootincll  far  Jadatem  ahould.  In 
particular,  be  pototed  out  for  pralae.  Ita 
preatdant.  Leasing  J.  Roeen- 
and  tbose  associated  with  him.  bare 
outstanding  service.  On  their  letter- 
ippears  the  lanfiwge:  "Our  nationality 
our  reltgton  Is  Judaism;  our 
id  Is  the  United  States  of  America." 
Immtgratlon  Into  Palestine,  either  Jew 
or  otherwise,  should  be  stopped. 
form  of  trusteeship  or  mandate  may 
for  a  time  Erentoally,  bow- 
and  the  sooner  the  better,  there  must 
in  Palestine  not  a  sovereign 
state,  not  a  sovereign  Arab  state,  but 
•  sov^lgn  state  of  Palestine  In  which  Jew 
irab  have  equal  rights  and  privileges, 
Bt)  ,te  In  which  all  would  be  simply 
Palesiinlana. 

partition  of  Palestine  Is  without  moral 

Justification  whatsoever,  and  is  not 

>e  best  interest  of  anyone,  least  of  all 


Icial 


Jews. 


the  sake  of  Christian,   Moslem,   and 

for   the  sake   of   American    principles, 

.   and   leadership,   for    the   cause   of 

and  justice  throughout  the  world,  we 

repudiate   definitely    and    finally   the 

and  aspirations  of  world  Zionism  for 

(I'eatlon  of  a  Jewish  state  In  the  Holy 
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GARMATZ.     Mr.  Speaker,  again 
.  OB  May  3.  the  Polish  people 
the  worid  celebrate  the  adoption 
Polish  Constttmlon  on  May  3, 
The   Polish   Constitution,   which 
with  our  Declaration  of  Independ- 
was  one  of  the  moat  liberal,  the 
democratic  of  its  day.     It  recog- 
the  equality  of  all  men  and  granted 

Mberty  to  all. 
pe«|>le   In    history   have   demon - 
a  greater  appreciation  of  freedom 
the  Polish  people.    No  people  have 
more  or  are  wiiling  to  sacrl- 
nore  for  freedom  than  the  Polish 
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and's  independence,  lost  in  1795. 
not  again  established  until  1918. 
World  War  I.  The  constitution 
adopted  in  1791  became  the  foundation 
of  th»  Polish  Constitution  of  1919. 

Th5  new.  Independent  democracy,  in 
Its  2 )  years  of  independence  between 
Worl  1  Wars  I  and  n.  grew  in  population, 
in  industry,  in  sliipping.  and  in  inter- 
natkaal  importance. 

Ub  fortunately,  the  geographic  location 
of  P(  land  places  it  in  the  midst  of  tur- 
moil and  strife,  whenever  unrest  breaks 
out  :  n  Europe.     At  a  time  when  other 


countries   had   bowed   to   Hitler. 


Foku  id  was  the  first  country  to  offer  mill- 
tajry  I  resistance  to  Germany's  mighty 
forces.  The  people  of  Poland 
really  enalaved.  The  Russians  en- 
gulf ejd  them  from  the  east,  while  the  Ger- 
adTanced  from  the  west. 
Despite  the  fact  that  their  cities  were 
destr  lyed  and  looted,  and  most  of  their 
•bte-  )odied  men  and  women  taken  from 
ttM  <  ounlry  for  tiave  labor,  more  than 
ltt,0  10  Poliah  foldlers  fought  on  In  be- 


half of  Poland,  outside  their  native  land. 
They  fought  side  by  side  with  the  Allied 
troops  in  many  parts  of  the  world. 

Certainly  everyone  believed  that  when 
the  end  of  the  war  came.  Poland  would 
again  be  restored  to  Its  rightful  place  In 
the  world  as  a  free  and  Independent  na- 
tion. After  the  declaration  of  the  "four 
freedoms"  in  the  Atlantic  Charter,  we 
did  not  believe  that  the  representatives 
of  our  country  and  Great  Britain  would 
agree  to  the  partitioning  of  Poland.  And 
In  addition  to  the  partWloning,  the  so- 
called  free  election  placed  that  country 
securely  behind  the  Iron  curtain.  She 
was  freed  from  the  Nazis  to  suffer  further 
oppression  under  Russia.  She  is  denied 
the  right  to  have  a  government  which 
represents  the  will  of  her  own  people. 
She  has  none  of  the  "four  freedoms." 

We  cannot  permit  any  country  to  reach 
out  and  take  possession  of  one  small 
European  nation  alter  another.  We 
must  throw  our  wholehearted  support 
behind  efforts  to  promote,  through  truly 
constructive  forces,  the  political  freedom 
and  economic  well-being  of  all  the  peo- 
ples throughout  the  world,  and  to  utilize 
International  machinery  as  fully  as 
pos.<^ible. 

The  peace  of  the  world  depends  upon 
the  nations  of  the  world  functioning  and 
negotiating  together  for  a  peaceful 
settlement  of  international  problems. 
Therefore.  I  believe  that  the  machinery 
of  the  United  Nations  should  be  strengtli- 
ened  so  that  it  will  have  power  to  take 
action  against  aggressor  nations,  and  be 
in  a  position  to  defend  the  smaller  na- 
tions. If  the  success  of  the  United  Na- 
tions becomes  endangered  by  unreason- 
able exercise  of  the  veto  power,  then  the 
veto  system  should  be  abolished. 

Our  Government,  and  the  governments 
of  all  the  democracies,  must  proceed  to 
make  the  United  Nations  practical  and 
effective.  Then  the  restoration  of  full 
freedom  and  independence  to  Poland  and 
the  other  small  nations  of  Europe  will 
be  possible.  I  pledge  my  full  support 
toward  that  end. 


California  Tidelands 
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Mr.  BRADLEY.    Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Ric- 
oao,  I  include  the  following  resolutions: 
Senate   Joint   Resolution    13 

Whereas  on  the  adoption  of  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence,  the  original  Sutes.  as 
succesaors  to  the  English  Crown,  became  the 
owners  of  the  tide  and  submerged  lands 
within  their  respective  t>orders.  and  such 
ownership  was  retained  by  them  on  the  adop- 
tion of  the  Constitution  and  never  has  been 
rellnquiahed  to  the  Federal  Ocvemmcst 
■Ince;  and 

WharsM  the  8Utc  of  California  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  Unloo  on  a  basis  of  equality 
with  the  Original  SUtea.  pnsaeasli^  and  en- 
lojrlng  all  the  attributes  of  mimtl%u\j  re- 
aldlng  in  the  Orlfflnal  States,  inclutfltif  the 


ownership  of  the  tide  and  submerged  lands 
within  Its  borders;  and 

Whereas  the  decision  of  the  United  Btates 
Supreme  Court  In  the  case  of  the  Cnlted 
States  versus  California  has  held  that  "the 
United  States  of  America  is  now,  and  has 
been  at  all  times  pertinent  hereto,  poaneesed 
of  paramount  rights  in.  and  full  donlnlon 
and  power  over,  the  lands,  minerals  and  other 
things  underlying  the  Pacific  Ocean  lying 
seaward  of  the  ordinary  low-water  mark  on 
the  eoast  of  California,  and  outside  of  inland 
waters,  extending  seaward  3  nautical  miles 
and  bounded  on  the  nortt.  and  south,  n-spec- 
tlvely,  by  the  northern  and  southern  boun- 
daries of  the  State  of  California.  The  State 
of  California  has  no  title  thereto  or  property 
interest  therein":  and 

Whereas  this  decision  casts  a  cloud  upon 
the  title  of  the  State  of  California  and  all  of 
its  subdivisions  or  persons  acting  pursuint  to 
its  permission,  to  the  tide  and  submerged 
lands  off  the  coast  of  the  State  of  California 
extending  seaward  3  miles;  and 

Whereas  the  Supreme  Court  has  declared 
that  the  power  to  determine  the  question  of 
ownership   resides   in   the  Congress;    and 

Whereas  the  State  of  California.  lU  lubdi- 
vlsions  and  persons  acting  pursuant  to  its 
permission  have  spent  enormous  suais  of 
money  Improving  and  developing  the  tide 
and  submerged  lands  along  the  coast  of  Cali- 
fornia, which  improvements  snd  develop- 
ments are  in  Jeopardy  tmless  the  Congress 
enacts  legislation  to  remove  the  cloud  on  the 
title  to  said  lands  created  by  the  Supreme 
Court  decision;  and 

Whereas  the  SUte  of  California  his  de- 
veloped and  made  available  for  public  use. 
a  system  of  beaches  and  parks  at  greet  cost 
and  expense  to  the  people  of  California,  and 
these  State-owned  and  operated  be8Ch(«s  and 
parks  have  been  developed  to  the  point  where 
they  are  now  used  and  enjoyed  by  approxi- 
mately 22.000.000  people  per  year;  and 

Whereas  the  State  of  California.  Its  cities, 
counties  and  other  political  subdivisions 
have  made  Improvements  to  tide  and  sub- 
merged lands  for  many  purposes  inciUding 
but  not  limited  to  harbor  developments, 
piers,  docks,  wharves,  jetties,  recres  tlooal 
faculties,  and  Industrial  sites;  and 

Whereas  the  State  of  California  has  had 
for  many  years  a  full  and  complete  set  of 
laws  designed  for  the  conservation,  regula- 
tion and  management  of  It*  naturil  re- 
in such  fields  as  mining,  forestry, 
and  parks,  oil  and  gas.  public  lands, 
lUoo.  flab  and  game,  and  bar- 
and  nangaUon.  and  the  State  has  pro- 
for  adequately  staffed  and  ftnano^d  ad- 
mlBtatratlve  agencies  to  carry  out  thew  laws; 
and 

Whereas  the  State  of  California,  Ita  sub- 
divisions and  perwmj  acting  pumiant  to  Its 
permission  have  nude  the  Investments,  Im- 
provements and  developments  herein  set 
forth  In  good  faith  upon  ^be  assumption  that 
the  State  of  California  was  the  owner  cf,  and 
had  dominion  and  Jttrl«llctton  over  the  tide 
and  submerged  lands  lying  off  the  coast  of 
California;  and 

Whereas  for  many  years  prior  to  the  Su- 
preme Court  decision,  many  agencies  of  the 
Federal  Government  have  recognl2e<l  the 
ownership,  dominion  and  Jurisdiction  of  the 
State  of  California  over  these  tide  anc  sub- 
merged lands;  and 

Whereaa  the  cloud  created  by  the  decision 
of  the  Supreme  Court  not  only  affecti  the 
invaatment.  development,  and  improvement 
already  made  on  and  to  the  tide  and  sub- 
merged lands  og  the  coast  of  Callfomli ,  but 
It  will  prevent  further  investraenu  Ic  and 
development  to  and  Improvement  of  theae 
tide  and  submarfad  lands  off  the  coast  of 
CalUomU.  to  the  detriment  of  the  peofile  of 
the  8UU  of  CalUornla  and  of  the  tJalted 
autee;  Mow,  U»ar«(ore.  be  It 

MsMilvM  by  tHf  B«nmu  and  tht  A»M*mbly 
0/  the  if  14  0/  California  ifotntly).    Thi.t  the 
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Congress  of  the  United  States  be  respect- 
fully requested  to  enact  legislation  now 
pending  before  the  Congress,  to  remove  the 
cloud  created  by  the  Supreme  Court  de- 
cision by  quitclaiming  to  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia and  the  other  respective  States  of  the 
United  States  and  to  their  subdivisions  and 
to  persons  acting  under  and  pursuant  to  their 
permission,  ownership  of,  title  to,  and  do- 
minion over  the  lands  beneath  the  tide 
waters  and  navigable  waters  of  the  United 
States  a  distance  seaward  3  miles;  so  that 
the  State  of  California  together  with  the 
several  States  may  continue  without  Inter- 
ruption the  title  to  and  dominion  and  Juris- 
diction over  said  lands,  thereby  perpetuating 
what  has  been  considered  for  more  than  160 
years  in  good  faith  to  be  a  proper  sphere 
of  State  Jurisdiction,  dominion,  and  owner- 
ship; and  be  it  further 

Resolved.  That  the  secretary  of  the  sen- 
ate is  directed  to  transmit  copies  of  this  reso- 
lution to  the  Senators  and  Representatives 
of  the  State  of  California  and  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary  of  the  United  States 
Senate  and  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary of  the  House  of  Representatives  and  to 
the  President  of  the  United  States;  and  be 
it  further 

Resolved,  That  the  secretary  of  the  senate 
is  directed  tb  send  copies  of  this  resolution 
to  the  mayors  of  all  California  cities  and 
the  chairmen  of  all  boards  of  supervisors  of 
California  coimtles  and  urge  that  they.  In 
their  local  areas,  continue  unabated  their 
valiant  battle  for  the  reaffirmation,  by  the 
Congress  and  the  President,  of  California's 
unquestioned  title  to  iu  tide  and  submerged 

Ltnds. 

Goodwin  J.  Knight, 

Pre*td<'nt  Of  the  Senate. 
J.  A.  BtxK, 

Secretary  of  the  Senate. 
Sam  L.  Collins, 

Speaks  of  the  Assembly. 
A«THU1    A.    Ohnimus, 
Chief  Clerk  of  the  Assembly. 
I,  Prank  M.  Jordan,  secretary  of  state,  do 
hereby  certify  that  J.  A.  Beek.  whose  name  is 
8Ubecri»>ed  to  the  foregoing  certificate,  was 
at  the  time  of  such  subscription  the  duly 
qualified  secretary  of  the  Senate  of  the  State 
of  California   and  as  such   secretary  Is  the 
proper  ofllcer  to  execute  said  certificate;  and 
I   further   certify   that   the   aforesaid   J    A. 
Beek.  secretary  of  the  Senate  of  the  State 
of  California,  did  execute  this  certiflcaU  In 
my  presence. 

In  witness  whereof  I  have  hereunto  set  my 
hand  and  have  caused  the  great  seal  of  the 
State  of  California  to  be  affixed  hereto  this 
27th  day  of  March  1948. 

Frank  M.  Jordan. 

Secretary  of  State. 

Resolution  of  the  City  Council  of  the  City 
of   Long  Beach   petitioning   the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  to  act  favorably  upon 
and  adopt  bUl  S.  1»88  or  H.  R.  4999.  pend- 
ing  before  the  Committees  on   the   Judi- 
ciary of  the  United  States  Senate  and  the 
HouM  of  Representatives,  respectively 
Wboreas,  under  certain  acts  of  the  legis- 
lature of  the  SUte  of  California,  as  respec- 
tively set  forth  in  Statutes  of  California  1911. 
page  1304.  Statutes  of  California  1925.  page 
235.   and   Statutes  of  California    1935.   page 
794.  the  State  of  California  did  grant  to  the 
city  of  Long  Beach  "all  of  the  right,  title, 
and  Interest  of  the  State  of  California,  held 
by  said  State  bv  virtue  of  its  sovereignty,  in 
and  to  all  of  the  tidelands  and  submerged 
lands,  whether  filled  or  unfilled,  bordering 
upon,  under  and  situated  below  the  mean 
high-tide   line   of   the   Pacific   Ocean,   or   of 
any  harbor,  estuary,  bay  or  inlet,  which  are 
within    the   corporate   limits   of   said    city," 
In  trust,  to  be  used  by  the  city  solely  lor  the 
establishment.    Improvement,    and    conduct 
of    a    harbor    and    for    the    construction    of 
whatves.  docks,  piers,  and  structures  neces- 
Mry  cr  oonvenlent  for  the  promotion  and 


accommodation  of  navigation  and  commerce, 
and  for  public  parks,  parkways,  highways, 
and  playgrounds;  and 

Whereas  the  ocean  frontage  of  the  city 
of  Long  Beach  on  San  Pedro  Bay,  bordering 
the  Pacific  Ocean,  consists  of  8.11  miles. 
and  the  submerged  lands  within  said  city 
limits  conveyed  by  the  aforesaid  grants  con- 
sist of  13,027  acres,  of  which  580  acres  have 
been  reclaimed  and  filled  at  the  expense  of 
said  city,  and  harbor  Improvements  have 
been  constructed  and  are  under  process  of 
construction  at  a  total  cost  exceeding  $33.- 
000.000,  providing  for  in  excess  of  la.CKX) 
lineal  feet  of  wharves  and  docks,  accommo- 
dating 25  berths,  17  miles  of  railroad  track- 
age, open  and  covered  cargo  storage  areas 
consisting  of  in  excess  of  170  acres;  and  In 
addition  to  said  harbor  Improvements,  the 
city  has  reclaimed  and  Improved  approxi- 
mately 250  acres  of  tide  and  submen;ed 
lands,  at  a  total  cost  of  in  excess  of  $3,500,- 
000.  providing  for  5  miles  of  public  beaches, 
parks,  and  recreational  areas;  and 

Whereas  the  total  tonnage  of  cargo  han- 
dled during  the  12-month  period  ending 
December  31.  1947,  over  said  municipal  docks 
constructed  upon  reclaimed  tide  and  sub- 
merged lands.  Including  imports  and  ex- 
ports, amounted  to  1.144.035  tons,  and  the 
city  received  during  said  period  revenue  for 
the  use  of  said  harbor  facilities  Incident  to 
the  movement  of  said  cargo  the  sum  of 
$697,500.45;  and 

Whereas  in  the  case  of  United  Stata^  of 
America  v.  California.  No.  12  Original,  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court,  on  June  23. 
1947,  rendered  a  decision  holding  that  the 
Federal  Government  has  certain  paramount 
powers  with  respect  to  the  "three-rQlle 
marginal  belt"  lying  seaward  of  the  ordi- 
nary low-water  mark  on  the  coast  of  Cali- 
fornia and  outside  the  Inland  waters  of  the 
State  of  California,  and  that  the  St;ate 
of  California  has  no  title  thereto  or  prop- 
erty interest  therein;  and 

Whereas  it  Is  believed  that  San  Pedro  Bay 
constitutes  an  Inland  water  body  of  the  State 
of  California,  and  that  all  of  the  tide  and 
fubmerged  lands  granted  to  the  city  by  the 
State  heretofore  mentioned  lie  within  San 
Pedro  Bay  as  such  bay  is  demarked  from  the 
••3-mile  marginal  belt":  however,  such  mat- 
ter has  not  yet  been  determined  by  the  Su- 
preme Court  In  said  litigation;  and 

Whereaa  In  the  Government's  brief  in  the 
case  of  United  States  of  America  v.  California, 
the  theory  of  State  ownership  of  inland  nav- 
igable waters  and  tide  waters  is  atUcked  as 
"erroneous,"  "unsound,"  "wrong,"  "falljicy." 
"and  a  "legal  fiction,"  and  It  Is  believed  that 
the  theory  announced  by  the  majority  opin- 
ion of  the  Supreme  Court  In  said  case  as  the 
basis  for  the  decision  rendered  therein  can 
be  equally  applied  to  the  title  and  ownership 
of  all  lands  imderlylng  Inland  waters;  and 

Whereas  the  expenditure  of  mUlions  of  dol- 
lars of  public  funds  by  the  city  of  Long  Beach 
in  the  development  of  tide  and  submerged 
lands  conveyed  to  it  by  the  State  has  ^een 
made  in  good  faith  and  In  reliance  upor  the 
rule  of  property  that  the  title  to  said  lands 
has  vested  in  the  States  and  their  grantees  as 
announced  by  more  than  50  decisions  ol  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  and  con- 
firmed by  244  decisions  of  Federal  and  State 
courU,  31  rulings  of  Secretaries  of  the  Inte- 
rior, and  49  opinions  of  Attorneys  General  of 
the  United  States: 

Now,  therefore,  the  City  Council  of  the 
Citv  of  Long  Beach  resolves  as  follows: 

Section  1.  The  city  of  Long  Beach,  by  and 
through  Its  city  council,  does  hereby  petition 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to  act  fa- 
vorably upon  and  adopt  bill  S.  1988  or  H.  R. 
4999,  pending  before  the  Committees  on  the 
Judiciary  of  the  United  States  Senate  and 
the  House  of  Representatives,  respectively,  or 
similar  leglHlatlon,  whereby  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment shall  reoognUse,  confirm,  establish, 
pnd  vmt  In  the  reepertlve  States  and  their  re- 
spective  grantees   and   all   persons   lawfully 


entitled  thereto  title  to  and  ownership  of  all 
lands  beneath  navigable  waters  within  the 
boundaries  of  the  respective  States,  and  the 
natural  resources  within  such  lands  and 
waters,  and  tfie  right  and  power  to  conuol. 
develop,  and  use  said  natural  resources  In 
accordance  with  applicable  State  law,  to  the 
end  that  by  said  legislation  the  city  of  Long 
Beach  shall  not  be  disturbed  In  its  rights, 
title,  and  possession  in  and  to  lands  beneath 
navigable  waters  within  its  corporate  limits 
conveyed  to  it  by  the  SUte  of  California,  and 
the  rl^t  and  power  to  control,  develop,  and 
use  the  natural  resources  within  such  lands. 

SBC.  2.  That  the  city  attorney  be,  and  he  Is 
hereby,  authorized  and  requested  to  present 
to  the  Members  of  Congress  and  the  appro- 
priate committees  thereof  all  matters  per- 
tinent to  favorable  action  on  and  adoption 
by  the  Congress  of  bill  S.  1988  or  H.  R.  4999. 
and  or  similar  legislation,  and  transmit  a 
certified  copy  of  this  resolution  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  to  the  members  of 
the  Committees  on  the  Judiciary  of  the 
United  States  Senate  and  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, and  to  the  United  SUtes  Senators 
and  Members  of  the  House  of  RepresenU- 
ttves  from  California. 

Sec.  3.  The  city  clerk  shall  certify  to  the 
passage  of  this  resolution  by  the  City  CouncU 
of  the  City  of  Long  Beach,  and  cause  the  same 
to  be  posted  in  three  conspicuous  places  in 
the  city  of  Long  Beach,  and  it  shall  there- 
upon take  effect. 

Resolution  condemning  Federal  seizure  of 
California  tidelands 

Whereas  the  State  of  California  has  always 
owned.  In  trust  for  the  people  of  California, 
title  to  lands  within  the  3-mUe  offshore 
limit;  and 

Whereas  the  Federal  Government  la  now 
claiming  title  to  these  lands  and  the  Im- 
provements thereon,  as  well  as  the  State's 
Income  therefrom.  In  defiance  of  the  sover- 
eignty of  the  State  and  of  its  citizens:  and 

Whereas  the  Federal  Government's  claim 
embraces  the  completely  un-American  doc- 
trine of  confiscation  without  process  of  law 
and  without  compensation;  and 

Whereaa  Congress  has  once  passed,  and  un- 
doubtedly will  again  paes,  legislation  repudi- 
ating this  expropriation  of  California's  coast 
line  and  marginal  lands;  and 

Whereas  President  Truman  has  once 
vetoed,  and  may  again  veto,  thia  legislation: 
Now.  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved — 

1.  That  the  Bellflower  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce hereby  records  Its  determination  to  re- 

■  slst  this  invasion  of  States'  righU  and  of 
people's  righU  by  the  Federal  Government; 
and 

2.  That  we  notify  Congress  of  our  unquali- 
fied support  of  Senate  bill  1988  and  H.  R.  4999, 
now  before  Congress,  nullifying  the  Federal 
seizure  of  California's  tidelands;  and 

3.  That  we  urge  upon  President  Truman 
his  repudiation  of  confiscation  as  a  weapon 
of  democracy  by  supporting  the  fundamenUl 
rights  of  the  people  at  Issue  In  this  contro- 
versy; and 

4.  That  as  evidence  of  that  support  we 
recommend  for  his  signature  Senate  bUl  1988 
and  H.  R.  4999.  confirming  California's  right 
and  title  to  the  lands  Involved  in  this  dispute. 

Bex-ltlower  Chamber  or 

CoMMZstcz.  Inc.. 
Harold  L.  Jacobsom,  President. 

EOWABD  B.   KXJ*NIDT, 

Secretary -Manager. 

Resolution  condemning  Federal  seizure  of 
California  tidelands 

Whereas  the  State  of  California  has  al- 
ways owned,  in  trtist  for  the  people  of  Cali- 
fornia, title  to  lands  within  the  3-mUe  otf- 
shore  limit;  and 

Whereas  the  Federal  Government  U  now 
claiming  title  to  theee  lands  and  «h«  »•- 
prmemcnU  thereon,  as  well  aa  the  91*1*^ 
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of  the  State  Bar  of  California 

_  the  decision  at  the  United  States 

Court  In  the  caae  of  United  States 

Caifornta  baa  the  effect  of  depriving  the 

of   California   landa   and   natural   re- 

of  enormoua   value   within   Its  con- 

■motlonal    boundarlee.    to    wit.    the    lands 


by  lU 

lU  CO  igress. 
OMtfcmla 
Wbrreas 


•aourccs   along    lU    entire    coaat    Ua« 
the  3-mlle  belt,  and 

California,  alnce  Its  admission  to 

Utilon.  has  exercised  ttill  powera  of  own- 

and  dominion  over  aucb  landa  and  re- 

^  a  aoveralgn  State,  and  the  Federal 

_^t.  at  all  tlBMB  prior  to  1937.  both 

courts.  Its  executive  departments,  and 

haa  recognized  and  acquiesced  lu 

a  ownership  thereof;  and 

the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 

In   the   past   has  rendered   numeroua 

hich  Indicate  that  the  Court  then 

that  California  was  the  owner  of  the 

resources  therein  under  all  navl- 

waters  within  Its  constitutional  boun- 

whether  Inland  or  not;  and 

In  full  reliance  upon  Its  own  long- 

ofllffl    claims    of    ownership    and 

full  raUanee  upon  the  recognition  and 

_    In  Mich  ownarahlp  by  the  Fed- 

C  overnment.  and  In  reliance  on  the  said 
of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court. 

has  granted   large   areas  of   said 

to  Its  municipalities  which.  In  turn. 

eased  or  granted  many  parcels  of  such 

to  their  citizens  who.   In   turn,  have 

enormous  sums  of  money  In  Im- 

-.;  thereof,  and  said   municipalities 

State  Itself  have  also  expended  large 

money  in  the  improvement  and  de- 

int  of  said  lands,  all  In  reliance  upon 

jegBltton    and    acquiescence    of    the 

States  and  the  decisions  of  Its  courts; 


Wt  ereas 


the  recent  decUlon  of  the  United 

Supreme  Court  in  the  ease  of  United 

v.  Co<</ornUi  not  only  deprives  Call- 

and   Its   municipalities   and   ctttaens 

title*,  as  aforeeald.  but  It  leaves  the 

at   actual  ownership   at   tba  toil 

8>mlle   belt   wtlXly 

the  settled  pttrnttflU  oi  raal 

that  all  land  within 

Itate.  tiue  to  vbleli  Is  not  vaalatf  in 

({ther  owner,  bcloasi  absolutely  to  the 

as  sovarelffn:  and 


dacUton  has  resulted  in  cre« 
atlaff  fmnfiit1^*n  and  uncertainty  as  to  the 
title  of  enormous  areas  of  vaiuabla  filled 
lands  which  were  formerly  eubnMTged.  as 
well  as  Isnds  now  suboMrgad.  which  have 
been  granted  or  leased  by  the  State;  and 

Whereas  said  declalon  of  the  Court  Is  pred« 
on  a  theory  heretofore  unknown  In 
kn  constitutional  law  and  unsup< 
ported  by  any  former  decision  of  any  cotirt: 
namely,  that  In  the  exercise  of  Its  constl* 
tutlonsl  powers  the  United  States  msy  ap- 
propriate to  Its  own  tise,  without  compensa- 
tion, natural  resourcee  existing  within  land 
wholly  within  the  boundaries  of  the  Stats 
and  not  the  property  of  the  United  Statea; 
and 

Whereas  this  doctrine.  If  carried  to  lU  log- 
ical conclusion,  might  permit  the  Federal 
Government  to  appropriate  without  com- 
pensation, ralnerala.  foreeta,  and  other  nat- 
ural reaources  In  StaU  or  private  ownership 
anywhere  which  It  deemed  essantial  to  the 
performance  of  lU  constitutional  functions, 
and 

Wbaraaa  tHa  aaUl  decision  of  the  Court 
■paetfleally  reeogniaea  that  the  queation  of 
the  ownership  and  disposition  of  said  lands 
and  resources  is  within  the  "congressioiuil 
area  of  national  power."  and  assumes  thst 
Congress  will  not  "execute  lu  powers  in  such 
way  as  to  bring  about  Injiutlces  to  States, 
their  BUbdtTlak»s,  or  persons  acting  pursuant 
to  their  permission":    Now.  therefore,  be  It 

muolved.  That  the  SUte  bar  of  CalUomla 
urga  upon  the  Congress  the  neceaslty  of 
taking  appropriate  action  (1)  to  veat  In 
California  and  the  other  States  full  power  to 
control  the  development  and  exploitation 
of  all  natural  resources  beneath  all  navigable 
waters  within  their  respective  boundaries  In 
aooordance  with  SUte  law.  and  (2i  to  re- 
lease to  and  confirm  In  California  and  every 
other  State  the  sovereign  right  of  such  Sutes 
to  the  ownership  of  all  land  and  natural 
resources  t>eneath  all  navigable  waters  within 
the  boundaries  of  such  SUtes; 

Resolved,  further.  That  ooplea  of  this  reso- 
lution be  tranamttlad  to  each  lismhir  of  the 
Senate  and  tba  BovM  a<  Repraaantatives  of 
the  United  SUtes. 

Resolution  of  the  Board  of  Harbor  Commls- 
■kmera  of  the  City  of  Long  Beach  petition- 
tag  the  Congresa  of  the  United  States  to 
act  favorably  upon  and  adopt  bill  S    1B88 
or  H.   R.  4999.  pending  before  the  Com- 
mittees on    the  Judiciary   of   the   United 
States  Senate  and   the  House  of   Repre- 
senUtlves.  respectively 
Whereas  under  certain  acU  of  ths  Legls- 
l.'tture  of  the  State  of  California,  as  respec- 
tively set  forth  In  SUtutes  of  Calif omU.  1911. 
page  1304.  Statutes  of  California.  1925.  page 
235,   and   Statutsa  of  California.   1935,   page 
794.  the  SUU  of  California  did  grant  to  the 
city  of  Long  Beach  "all  of  the  right,  title,  and 
InUrest  of  the  SUte  of  California,  held  by 
said   SUte   by   virtue  of   lU  sovereignty.   In 
and  to  all  of  the  tldelanda  and  aubmergsd 
lands,  whetaer  filled  or  unfilled,  bordering 
upon,  under,  and  situated  below  the  maan 
high  tide  line  of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  or  of  any 
harbor,    estuary,    bay.   or    Inlet,    which    are 
within  the  corporau  limits  of  said  city,"  In 
trust,  to  be  used  by  the  city  solely  for  the 
ssublishment.    Improvement,    end    conduct 
of    a    harb«)r    and    for    the   construction    of 
wbarvaa.  doeks.  piers,  and  structures  neces- 
sary or  eotivenlent   for   the   promotion   and 
accommodation    of    navigation    and    com- 
merce, and  for  public  parks,  parkways,  high- 
ways, and  playgrounds:  and 

Whereas  the  ocean  frontage  of  the  city  of 
Long  Beach  on  San  Pedro  Bay.  kxNderlng  the 
Pacific  Ocaan,  eonstsu  of  8  II  miles,  and  the 
submergad  lands  within  said  city  limiu  con- 
veyed by  the  aforesaid  grants  aoaalat  dl 
18.037  acrce.  of  which  AdO  acres  bava  bOiB 
reclaimed  and  filled  at  the  expense  of  said 
city,  and   harbor  improvemanu  have  bean 


constructed  and  are  undar  procaat  of  (»i- 
Btruciion  at  a  total  cost  sioaarttin  MS.- 
000X>00.  providing  for  In  excess  of  ItMO 
llnsal  feet  of  wharves  and  docka.  aoeoai- 
modating  35  berths.  17  miles  of  railroad 
trackage,  open  and  covered  cargo  storage 
areas  oonalsting  of  In  excess  of  17o  scrsa;  and 

Whereas  the  total  tonnage  of  cargo  handled 
during  the  la-month  period  ending  Decem- 
ber 31,  1947,  ovter  siiid  municipal  docks  con- 
structed upon  reclaimed  tide  and  submerged 
lands.  Including  imporu  and  exports, 
amounted  to  1.144.035  tons,  and  the  city 
received  during  said  period  revenue  fur  tlM 
use  of  said  harbor  facilities  Incident  to  tlia 
movement  of  said  cargo  the  sum  oX 
8007.500  45:  and 

Whereas  In  the  case  of  United  Statea  of 
America  v.  Californta.  No.  12  Original,  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court,  on  June 
23,  1947.  rendered  a  decision  holding  that 
the  Federal  Government  has  certain  para- 
mount powera  with  respect  to  the  "3-mlle 
marginal  belt"  lying  seaward  of  the  ordinary 
low-water  mark  on  the  coast  of  CallfomU 
and  outside  the  Inland  waters  of  the  SUU 
of  California,  and  that  the  SUte  of  Cali- 
fornia has  no  title  thereto  or  property  in- 
terest therein;  and 

Whereas  It  Is  believed  that  San  Pedro  Bay 
constitutes  an  Inland  water  body  of  tha 
State  of  California  and  that  all  of  the  tide 
and  submerged  lands  granted  to  the  city 
by  the  Stau  heretofore  mentioned  lie  within 
San  Pedro  Bay  as  such  bay  is  demarked  from 
the  "3-mlle  nuuglnal  belt."  however,  such 
matter  has  not  yet  been  determined  by 
the  Supreme  Court  In  said  litigation;  ajtd 

Whereas  In  the  Oovernmenfs  brief  In  the 
case  of  United  Statea  of  Amertca  v.  Ceit- 
fomta,  tha  theory  of  State  ownershlji  of 
Inland  navigable  waters  and  tide  waters  Is 
attacked  as  "erroneous,"  "unsound."  "wrong." 
"fallacy."  and  a  "legal  fiction."  and  It  la  be- 
lieved that  the  theory  announced  by  the 
majority  opinion  of  the  Supreme  Court  In 
said  case  as  the  basis  for  the  decision 
rendered  therein  can  be  equally  appllc<l  to 
the  title  and  ownership  of  ail  lands  under- 
lying Inland  waters:  and 

Whereas  the  expenditure  of  millions  of 
dollars  of  public  funds  by  the  city  of  Lang 
Beach  In  the  development  of  tide  and  sub- 
merged lands  conveyed  to  It  by  the  S*aU 
has  been  made  In  good  faith  and  in  reliance 
upon  the  rule  of  property  that  the  title  to 
•aid  landa  haa  vested  In  the  SUtes  and 
their  grantees  aa  announced  by  more  t-iau 
50  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  SUtes  and  confirmed  by  244  decl- 
alona  of  Federal  and  Suu  CourU;  31  rulings 
of  Seereuries  of  the  Interior,  and  49  opinions 
of  Attorneys  General  of  the  United  Statei : 

Now,  therefore,  the  Board  of  Harbor  Com- 
missioners of  the  City  of  Long  Beach  resolve 
as  follows: 

Sxcnow  1.  The  city  of  Long  Beach,  by  ind 
through  the  t>oard  of  harbor  commlsslor  ers 
of  said  city,  doee  hereby  petition  the  Cm- 
gron  of  the  United  States  to  act  favorably 
upon  and  adopt  bill  8  1988  or  H  R  41)90. 
pending  before  the  Committees  on  the  J\..dl- 
clary  of  the  United  States  Senate  and  the 
Hotis*  of  Represenutivss,  respectively,  or 
similar  laflalation,  whereby  the  Federal  Gov. 
emmaat  atoall  racognlxe.  confirm,  aaubllah. 
and  voat  In  tha  raapaetlve  States  and  tlMlr 
respcctlT*  grantaaa  and  all  persons  lawf  .dif 
entitled  thereto  title  to  and  ownership  of 
all  lands  beneath  navigable  waUrs  within 
the  boundaries  of  the  respective  States,  and 
the  natural  reeourcce  within  stich  lands  and 
waters,  and  the  right  and  power  to  control, 
davalop.  and  use  said  natural  resourcei.  In 
aooordance  with  applicable  Bute  law,  to  the 
that  by  said  legUIation  the  city  of  long 
•hall  not  be  duturbod  In  tu  rights, 
title,  and  poasesslon  In  and  to  landa  baniiatb 
navigable  waters  within  lU  oorporaU  llmlU 
eonvayad  to  it  by  tha  Suu  of  Califotnu, 
and  the  right  and  power  to  control,  develop, 
and  use  the  natural  reeourcaa  within  lucb 
lands. 
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SBC.  2.  That  the  city  attorney  be  and  ha 
Is  hereby  authorlaed  and  requested  to  present 
to  the  Members  of  Congress  and  the  appro- 
priate committees  thereof  all  matters  per- 
tinent to  favorable  action  on  and  adopUon 
by  the  Congress  of  bill  S.  1988  or  H.  R.  4999 
and/or  similar  legislation,  and  tranamit  a 
certified  copy  of  this  resolution  to  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States,  to  the  members  of 
the  Committees  on  the  Judiciary  of  the 
United  Statea  Senau  and  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, and  to  the  United  Ststes  Senators 
and  Members  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
from  California. 

Sec.  3.  The  secretary  of  the  board  shall 
certify  to  the  passage  of  this  resolution  by 
the  Board  of  Harbor  Commlssionera  of  the 
City  of  Long  Beach,  and  It  shall  thereupon 
Uke  effect.  ^     ^   „ 

Bxc.  4.  The  secreUry  of  the  board  shall 
caaie  this  resolution  to  be  publtehed  once 
In  the  Lfing  Beach  Independent,  the  ofBclal 
newspaper  of  the  city  of  Long  Besch. 


Do  Your  Own  Thinking  and  Voting 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALBERT  L.  REEVES,  JR. 

or  MISSOtTXI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  April  30.  1948 

Mr  REEVES.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  or- 
Ranization  called  the  State  Lawmakers 
Directory,  of  Houston.  Tex.,  has  pub- 
lished an  article  explaining  the  Labor- 
Management  Relations  Act  which  Con- 
gress pa.'ised  over  Mr.  Truman's  veto  last 
year.  It  Is  entitled  "Do  Your  Own 
Thinking  and  Voting"  and  Is  addressed 
to  workers,  their  wives  and  mothers.  It 
is  a  clear  and  forceful  presentation  of 
the  provi.sions  and  purposes  of  the  act, 
and  should  be  studied  carefully  by  every 
worker  in  the  United  States.  The  article 
Is  as  follows: 

Do  TotJK  Own  Tmtokino  and  Votino 
To  Workers.  Their  Wives  and  Mothers: 

In  June  1947.  after  Congress  had  enacted 
the  Taft-Hartley  labor-relations  law  over  the 
veto  of  President  Truman,  the  CIO  executive 
board  demanded  iU  repeal  and  the  defeat  ol 
331  Congressmen  and  68  Senators  who  voted 
for  it.  This  executive  board  is  made  up  of 
highly  paid  labor  leader  politlclamj. 

The  CIO  claims  6.000,000  workers  out  of  a 
total  organized  labor  membership  of  14.000.- 
000  throughout  the  United  States  and  a 
fund  of  815.000.000  to  put  an  abrupt  ending 
to  the  political  careers  of  three-fourths  of  the 
House  membership  and  two-thirds  of  that  of 
the  United  SUtes  Senate. 

The  seriousness  of  thU  threat  made  It  nec- 
easary  for  some  disinterested  agency  to  con- 
duct a  far-reaching  Investigation  of  the  law 
Itself  and  an  unbiased  examination  of  the 
•ffect  It  was  having  upon  those  individuals 
•nd  groups  coming  under  its  provisions. 

The  law  empowers  StaU  legUlatures  to 
greatly  strengthen  the  Federal  statuU  by 
measures  snacUd  by  the  State  legUlature 
guaranteeing  every  person  the  right  to  work 
regardless  of  membership  or  nonmembership 
In  a  labor  union.  Since  18  StaUs  now  en- 
Joy  the  beneflu  of  this  SUtes'  rlghu  provi- 
sion, an  agency  in  close  contact  with  StaU 
lawmaking  bodies  was  selecud  to  make  the 
survey.  Accordingly,  the  State  Lawmakers 
Directory  of  74KX)  members  of  the  48  State 
legUlatures  directed  the  Inquiry. 

The  factual  nndlngs  of  the  unbiased,  bi- 
partisan Institution,  whose  membership  Is  63 
percent  Republican  and  47  percent  Demo- 
cratic, follow ; 


TKCtVkL  rtNOINOa 

Practically  all  the  complaints  against  the 
Taft-Hartley  law  came  direct  from,  ot  were 
Inspired  by.  labor  leaders  and  not  from  the 
rank-and-file  workers. 

The  law  was  designed  and  Is  operating  to 
deprive  the  labor  leaders  of  mo«t  of  their 
wartime  powera.  whereby  they  ruled  with  an 
Iron  hand. 

No  longer  can  a  labor  rackeUer  •ell,  barter, 
or  trade  the  Ood-glven  right  to  work. 

Unreasonably  large  or  unfair  union  dues 
or  initiation  feea  are  now  prohibited.  No 
longer  muet  the  willing  worker  pay  monetary 
tribute  to  a  racketeer  In  order  to  get  a  Job 
or  keep  it. 

The  compulsory  check-off  Is  Illegal  afur 
July  1,  1948,  and  union  dues  and  fees  cannot 
be  deducted  unless  authorized  by  the  worker. 

Those  who  protested  loudest  and  longest  at 
the  enactment  of  the  Taft-Hartley  law  were 
the  CommunlsU. 

COMMUNISTS    CANNOT    HOLD    UNION    OFFICE 

The  record  of  CommunlsU  In  union  office 
is  that  they  always  betray  their  union  fol- 
lowing If  It  Is  necessary  to  advance  Com- 
munist Party  InteresU. 

As  a  citizen  a  union  member  still  has  the 
right  to  hold  any  political  opinion  that  may 
appeal  to  him.  The  law  does  not  bar  Com- 
munists from  union  membership.  It  only 
prohlblU  unions  with  Conununist  officers 
from  using  the  Labor  Relations  Boards  fa- 
cilities. 

CommunlsU  who  seek  the  destruction  of 
labor  unions  and  our  system  of  free  enter- 
prise are  outlawed  from  union  leadership. 

Before  a  union  can  take  Its  case  to  the 
Labor  Board  lU  officers  must  take  an  oath 
that  they  are  not  affiliated  with  the  Com- 
munist Party. 

All  union  officials  must  swear  allegiance 
to  the  United  SUtes  of  America  Just  the  same 
as  a  Congressman  or  any  other  public  official. 

THE    RIGHT    TO    WORK 

No  longer  can  a  worker  be  discharged  for 
opposing  union  policies  with  which  he  Is 
not  in  sympathy.  The  union  can  expel  him 
but  It  cannot  force  his  employer  to  fire  him. 
even  in  a  xmion  shop.  This  Instires  the 
union  worker  absolute  freedom  of  speech  In 
union  matters. 

The  worker  can  vote  on  whether  or  not 
he  wanU  a  union  shop.  Workers  have  a 
right  to  oppose  a  union  Just  the  same  as 
they  have  the  right  to  Join  one. 

No  longer  can  an  employee  be  flred  at  the 
whim  of  a  hot-headed  union  official. 

A  worker  cannot  be  made  to  Join  a  union 
by  threats  or  the  use  of  violence. 

A  man  looking  for  a  Job  cannot  be  denied 
employment  simply  because  he  does  not  be- 
long to  a  union  After  being  hired  he  must 
Join  a  union  in  30  days  If  a  majority  voU 
of  plant  employees  has  so  decreed. 

A  worker  can  now  Ulk  directly  with  his 
employer  regarding  working  conditions. 

A  worker  can  now  go  directly  to  the  Labor 
Board  for  relief  from  any  unfair  labor  prac- 
tice by  either  the  employer  or  the  union. 

Union  leaders  by  themselves  cannot  make  a 
contract  for  a  vmlon  shop.  A  voU  of  the 
workers  Is  required  first. 

Thirty  percent  of  the  employees  of  a  plant 
can.  by  petition,  call  for  an  election  to  or- 
ganize or  dUband  a  union  shop.  In  an 
election  the  majority  rules. 

The  Taft-Hartley  law  encourages  the  prac- 
tice and  procedure  of  collective  bargauilng 
by  protecting  the  exercise  by  workers  of 
full  freedom  of  association,  self-organlxatlon 
and  designation  of  raprasenUtlves  of  theU 
own  choosing  for  the  purpose  of  negotiating 
the  urSU  and  conditions  of  their  amploy- 
mant. 

STinuB  AND  ncKrr  Ltwaa 
The  worker  is  proucud  from  loss  of  work 
and  pay  resulting  from  Jurisdictional  strikes 


and  secondary  boycotu  since  both  are  now 

illegal . 

The  right  to  organize,  to  bargain  collec- 
tively, to  strike  and  to  peacefully  picket 
still  exUU  and  U  fully  guaranteed. 

In  event  a  union  orders  a  strike  In  viola- 
tion of  IU  contract  a  worker  who  loses  tloM 
and  work  cau  recover  In  court  from  tha 
union. 

A  worker  cannot  be  forced  to  strike  against 
his  will.  Protection  la  provided  for  the 
workers  who  oppose  a  union  when  It  strikes 
while  seeking  to  organize  a  plant.  If  the 
union  tries  to  coerce  him  into  Joining- he 
can  complain  to  the  Labor  Board.  The 
Board  has  the  power  to  order  all  coercion 
stopped.  The  worker  who  wants  to  Join  a 
union  is  likewise  protected  against  coercion 
by  his  employer. 

The  union  cannot  have  a  worker  diacharged  , 
for  crossing  a  picket  line  if  he  desires  to 
go  to  work  during  a  strike. 

A  worker  may  refuse  to  cross  a  picket  line 
during  a  legal  strike  but  if  he  declines  to 
cross  It  during  an  Illegal  strike  the  em- 
ployer has  the  right  to  fire  him. 

tnnON  MANAGEMENT 

Unions  are  required  to  make  statemenU 
showing  how  much  money  they  receive  and 
how  It  '8  expended. 

The  union  member  is  given  the  right  to 
know  how  its  union  spends  IU  funds. 

The  law  requires  that  money  paid  by  the 
workers  and  employers  Into  union  health 
and  welfare  funds  must  be  used  exclusively 
for  that  purpose. 

The  worker  can  now  protest  If  his  union 
leaders  are  drawing  excessive  salaries  and 
expense  accounU. 

Plant  guards  cannot  belong  to  a  union 
subject  to  control  of  union  officials  repre- 
senting production   vorkers. 

The  law  declares  supervisors  to  be  the 
agents  of  management  and  cannot  be  recog- 
nized as  a  labor  union. 

The  National  Labor  Relations  Board  now 
functions  as  a  Judicial  body  and  is  no  longer 
prosecutor,  investigator,  and  Judge  all  at  the 
same  time. 

The  Taft-Hartley  law  prot«cU  the  rlghU 
of  the  public,  as  well  as  those  of  the  em- 
ployee and  the  employer  in  connection  with 
labor  disputes. 

This  law  has  brought  about  relations  be- 
tween American  labor  and  management  that 
were  never  more  cordial  and  satisfactory. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

State  Lawmakers  Director t. 

HoTTSTON,  Tex..  April  1948. 


Montana  Agriculture 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
of 

HON.  WESLEY  A.  D'EWART 

OF  MONTANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  April  30.  1948 
Mr.  D'EWART,  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the 
Record.  I  Include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  Montana  Standard  of  Butte, 
Mont.,  which  discusses  the  present  excel- 
lent condition  of  Montana  agriculture 
as  well  as  the  opportunities  for  future 
development: 

MONTANA    ADVAKC18   FROM   TMl«TT-n«aT   TO 
TWENTY -SEVENTH    IN    AORICULTUR* 

Montana  agriculture  advanced  last  year 
from  the  rank  of  thirty -first  among  tha 
48  SUtaa  to  twenty-seventh.  The  StaU's 
Income  from  agriculture  which  set  a  new 
all-tlroe  high  figure  advanced  along  with  that 
of  all  48  6UUS.    Montana  farmers,  racelving 
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tWTJOiiAn  rmnkad  }iist  fthMMI  of  Alab*m« 
•nd  )u4t  tMbind  VUglnUi.    Th«  ea*b  tncom* 
faiBnn  for  IMT  fpra— nfd  a 
icrvsM  ov«r  Um  tMt.iM.OOO  ra- 
in IMfl. 

lad  all  tb«  oUmt  atataa  In  caah  farm 

.    racatTtac    WJMJMJOO    laat    y^ftr. 

In  ortlar  ««n  Oaltfomia.  Teias. 

Innwota    Kanaaa.   and   Nebraaka. 

vara  ttaa   Bnt  aawn.     Banking   laat 

R  loda  laland  wboaa  tmramn  raealvad 

ty.Btft.Otin  in  eaata  Inoama. 

far  all  tha  Stataa  waa  ISO.- 
I,  a  naw  all-tima  raeord. 
waa  ttaa  moat  proiperoua  agiicul- 
tn  the  bUtory  of  the  Nation,  aa 
in  Montana.     Only  four  Statea  ra- 
leaa  Incoma  from  agriculture  In  IM7 
1    1946.     They    were    North   Carolina. 
South  Carolina,  and  Delaware, 
mort    hopeful    aapect    of    the    farm 
sltuatl4>n  Inaofar  aa  Montana  la  concerned 
tt  la  on*  of  the  few  Stataa  which  atUl 
proapeet  of  continued  agricultural 
Mot  nearly  all  of  Montana's  land 
other  farm   and   range   reaourcea  hare 
their  top  potential  production. 
Montana  can  still  look  hopefully   to  the 
It  can   expect   to   Increase   its   pro- 
year   after   year  for   many   years   to 
One  of  the  greatest  potentialities  Ilea 
irrigation.     There  are  more  than 
acres  of  Montana  land  on  wlilch 
irrtgat  on  ia  feasible. 
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ArizooA  s  Veteran  Laws 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  R.  MURDOCK 

or  AaisoMA 

IN  tHB  HOUSI  OP  RKPRKSBNTATIVIS 

Friday.  AprU  30.  1949 


MURDOCK.    Mr.    Speaker,    re- 
there  came  to  my  attention  an 
of  Ariiona's  laws  affecting  vet- 
ihelr  wives,  their  widows,  their 
their  orphans,   and  their  or- 
tlon5.    compiled    by    Thomas    R. 
department  adjutant  of  the  Dls- 
Amerlcan  Veterans,  who  has  his 
at  the  Veterans"  Information  Cen- 
South  Second  Avenue.  Phoenix 


of  the  potential  beneficiaries 
under  these  State  lawr  are  not  aware  of 
the  V  liuable  rlKht:».  privileges,  exemp- 
tions, and  benefits  available  to  them 
under  certain  circumstances  and.  there- 
fore, am  hopeful  that  this  resume  of 
Arizor  a's  veteran  laws  will  come  to  their 
attent  on.    This  summary  Is  as  follows: 

BtriLI.    AIXOWAMCIS    AND    ALLTCS    BKNTTrrS 

Coux  tj  aliowanoa  ia  aTallable  for  burial  of 

Tetarans,    their    wives    or    widows. 

may  not  be  in  a  potter's  field. 

CO  inty  shall  apply  to  tha  United  Statea 

loltahle  headstone  and  have  same  set 


I  3m.   aSLIXV   AMD    AIXIXD    BKNKTTrS 

Uiilform 


Acknowledgmenu  Act  providea 
acknowledgment    of    legal    instruments 
it  id  by  members  of  the  armed  forces. 
A  so  iserrator  shall  be  appointed  for  prop- 
arty  otf  paraooa  abamt  in  tha  armed  forcea. 
ta  mettf  mllttary  aarviea  ara  an- 
of  property  from  sale  for 
dtuing  Um  war  and  for  1 
year  UUraaftar. 

Olaa  tUlty  of  minority  haa  been  rcmoTad  for 
a  T«Mi  an  or  apouaa  qualified  under  the  QI 
bill  of  rights. 


Testamentary  eapaeity  haa  been  aokaowl' 
edged  of  niamkMra  oi  the  snned  toffMi  agsd 
It  years  or  upward. 

ctm  BMHTa 

Persons  In  military  senrlca  are  entitled  to 
Kbaentee  registration  and  voting. 


cunta;   aaauTAjfo   m  oarauiuio 
aArauKFiMo  or  PAma 

No  charge  la  to  be  made  for  an  scltnowlcdg- 
ment  to  any  document  for  use  In  connection 
with  a  claim  for  pension,  ccmpanaatlon.  in- 
surance, or  other  beneflu  to  be  preaantad  to 
the  United  Statea  or  any  bureau  thereof. 

The  XTnlform  Ouardlaiuhlp  Act  providea 
for  free  copies  of  public  records  for  warda  of 
the  Veterans'  Administration.  Public  offl- 
elals  are  required  to  Issue,  without  charge, 
certified  copies  of  public  records  for  use  in 
maklnc;  a  cUlm  for  pension,  allotment,  allow- 
ance, compensation.  Insurance,  or  other  bene- 
fit to  be  presented  to  the  United  Statea. 

All  discharge  papers  are  to  be  raoordad  by 
county  recorders  free  of  charge. 

It  la  the  duty  of  the  veterans'  service  officer 
to  aaatst  veterans  and  their  dependents  in 
obtaining  any  Pederal  or  State  awards  to 
which  they  are  entitled.  Annual  approprl- 
atiuns  are  provided. 

ncptoTMKMT    paKmutcss.    panrn.aaB,    crc. 

Veterans  are  awarded  preferential  rating 
of  five  polnta  in  civllHwrvice  examinations 
in  any  city.  town,  county,  or  ottier  political 
subdivision  of  the  State. 

The  Bmployment  Security  Act  providea  fur 
praaarvaUon  of  benefit  rights. 

A  aamber  of  any  fire  company  shall  be 
retnatated  after  discharge  from  military 
aarvlce. 

Public  oAcars  and  amployeaa  shall  be  re- 
stored to  former  positions  upon  completion 
o(  military  or  naval  sernce. 

Veterans'  sarvlea  oOcers  shall  be  veterans. 
Vetarans  of  World  War  II  are  eligible. 

Teachers'  Retirement  Act  providea  for  war 
service  credit. 

avAKtOAMsnir 

The  Uniform  Veterans'  Guardianship  Act 
of  194S  providea  for  the  appointment  of  a 
guardian  of  an  Incompetent  veteran  or  the 
minor  chUd  of  a  veteran  to  receive  certain 
beneflta  on  behalf  of  such  ward. 

■SALTB    PaOTXCTTON 

Abatement  of  health  menaces  in  areas 
adjacent  to  military  eetabli^hmenta  has  been 
provided. 

HoariTAi,  Burxnta 

The  Uniform  OuardtaaaMp  Act  prorldaa 
for  commitment  of  an  InoaaiQWtent  veteran 
to  a  Federal  hoapltal. 

LANS  armaMxirr  axxarrrs 
The  Land  Settlement  Act  providea  bene- 
fits to  certain  vetarans. 

RXXJXr    AND    KZBABIUTATIOM 

Building  and  loan  and  savings  and  loan 
aaaoelatkMa  may  make  loans  to  veterans 
qaauaaa  under  the  OI  blU  of  rlghta. 

Relief  haa  been  provided  for  veterans  and 
their  dependents  through  the  veterans'  serv* 
ice  ofncer  and  veterans'  relief  commission. 
Appropriations  are  provided  annually. 

Second  Injury  fund  benefits  to  veterans 
have  been  provided. 

TAX  KxxMmoMa;  sxxiapnoN  raoM  '"TfT*« 
ms,  rrc. 

Special  hunting  and  fishing  llcanaaa  for 
aoldiers  are  provldad  at  a  nominal  fee. 

Military  oompexiaation  is  exempt  from  in- 
come tax  np  to  tl.800  with  an  astanalon  of 
time  for  filing  retuma. 

Annual  liquor  Uccnaa  faee  are  waived  dur- 
ing military  service. 

Beauty  eoltiuiata.  etc..  are  antltlAl  to  r*. 
newal  of  certlflcatea  without  fee  after  termi- 
nation of  military  aervice.  and  are  exempt 
from  faea  during  military  service. 


BHBptloo  haa  been  granted  from  the 
■wtw  TitilrlT  ux  to  veterans  snd  their 
widowa. 

iwr  oaaAmaATiowa 


Local  uniu  at  war  veterans'  aaacctatlona 
are  exempt  from  the  requirement  of  publica- 
tion of  articlea  and  from  payment  of  filing 
feea. 

Unauthorlxed  wearing  or  use  of  insignia, 
badgaa.  etc..  of  veterans'  organiaatlona  baa 
been  declared  a  mlademaanor. 

Much  at  the  above  leglalatlon  has  been 
enacted  by  the  Ariaona  Legislature  through 
the  sponsorship  and  cooperation  oX  the  DAV 
and  other  veteran  organizations. 

The  DAV.  which  has  some  U  chapters 
throughout  the  State,  maintains  three  full- 
time  national  service  ofllcers.  under  the  direc- 
tion at  C.  C.  Bierman.  at  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration regional  office.  Phoenix.  Ariz. 

These  DAV  experts  extend  all  tjrpes  of 
aaalstanca  to  veterans  and  their  dependents, 
more  particularly  in  the  technical  prepnra- 
tiun.  presentation,  and  proeecution  of  their 
Justifiable  claims  for  various  types  of  govern- 
mental beneflta  to  which  they  may  te  law- 
fully and  factually  eligible. 

Then.  Mr.  Speaker,  following  this  in- 
formative summary,  the  same  able  au- 
thority comments  in  general  on  the  bene- 
fits to  disabled  veterans  by  this  great 
organization.  This  la  also  a  splendid 
statement  which  I  am  glad  to  include. 

DAV    ItXMBXXSUIP    KUGIBIUTT 

Formed  In  1920  and  ciiartered  by  the  Con- 
gress In  1W3  to  render  service  to,  for,  and 
by  America's  disabled  war  veterans,  the  DAV 
baa  been  generally  raecgniaed  as  the  official 
voice  of  America's  dlaabled  defenders. 

Aoeordlng  to  ita  oongrcaslonal  charter  of 
inoorporatlon.  Public  Law  IM.  approved 
June  17.  1932.  as  amended  by  Public  Law 
668.  approved  July  15,  1943 — active  member- 
ahlp  In  the  DAV  Is  open  only  to  those  Amer- 
icans whose  bodlea  bear  the  acars  of  wounds 
or  Injuriea.  or  the  blight  of  ailments  or  dla- 
abUltlea  incturred  during,  or  by  reaaon  of, 
acUve  service  during  time  of  war  in  the 
armed  forces  of  the  United  States,  or  of 
some  country  allied  with  It. 

More  and  more  woimded  and  disabled  vet- 
erans of  World  Wsr  11  are  becoming  active 
members  of  the  DAV. 

Blgibles  may  become  life  members  upon 
payment  of  a  fee  of  •100  (WO,  If  bom  before 
January  1,  1902),  in  cash,  or  by  a  down- 
payment  of  $5  or  more,  plus  such  Install- 
ments aa  will  complete  payment  of  the  full 
fee  by  the  end  of  the  second  succeeding  flecal 
year  (ending  on  June  SO),  after  which,  if 
not  fully  paid,  a  carrying  charge  of  $5  per 
year  would  accrue  A  growing  percentage 
are  becoming  DAV  life  members.  Annual 
membership  Is  available  at  95. 

OAV    NATIONAL    HXAOQUAXTXas 

Located  at  1423  Saat  McMUlan  Street.  Cin- 
cinnati 6.  Ohio,  the  national  headquarters 
of  the  DAV  takes  care  of  all  administrative 
matters  and  recorda.  and  publlahca  the  Dis- 
abled American  Vetermna'  aemimonthly  news- 
paper, containing  accurate,  up-to-date  in- 
formation of  intereat  and  of  value  for  dla- 
abled veUrans  and  their  dependenu. 

The  present  national  commander  of  the 
DAV  ia  John  L.  Oolob.  of  Hlbblng.  Minn.,  a 
aeverely  wounded  World  War  I  veteran,  who 
has  had  a  broad  background  of  experience  in 
varloua  local.  State,  and  national  DAV  actlv- 
Itlea  which  qualify  him  to  lead  an  organl- 
catlon  compoaed  exclusively  of  America's  dla- 
abled war  veterans. 

Ita  natiom^l  adjutant.  Vivian  D.  Corbly,  baa 
been  secretary- treasurer  (business  manager) 
of  the  organisation  and  editor  of  lU  news- 
paper since  1925.  Capt.  Cicero  P.  Hogan  U 
hla  able  aaaiatant. 
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The  largeat  bank  In  Cincinnati— tha  FUth 
Third  Union  Tnut  Co.— has  for  28  years  bean 
the  depository  for  the  funds  of  both  the  DAV 
and  of  lU  tncorporatad  trusteeship,  the  DAV 
Sarvioe  Foundation.  OfBcials  handling  funds 
have  always  been  adequately  bonded  by  the 
Fidelity  *  Deposit  Co.  of  Maryland. 

NATIONAI.  laNICt   SXT-UF 

The  national  service  headquarters  of  the 
DAV  U  now  located  in  a  beauUfui  building  at 
1701  Eighteenth  Street  NW.,  Washington  9. 
D  C.  which  waa  acquired  by  the  organization 
in  1945. 

In  this  Waahington  office  are  located  the 
department  of  claims,  headed  by  WUUam  K. 
Tate:  the  department  on  leglalatlon,  headed 
by  Francis  Sullivan;  and  the  department  of 
public  relations  and  employment,  headed  by 
Millard  W.  Bice.  In  addillon  to  these  service 
departments,  the  DAV  service  headquarurs 
has  as  ita  office  manager  John  K.  Feighner, 
aaaiatant  national  adjutant.  All  of  these 
various  departments  are  staffed  by  trained 
experts — all  of  whom  are  themselves  war 
wounded  or  disabled  veterans. 

These  DAV  national  officers  know  all  about 
the  technical  complications  that  disabled 
veterans  must  overcome  factually  to  prove 
the  aervice  connections  of  their  disabilities 
to  the  satisfaction  of  rating  agencies  of  the 
Veterans'  Administration,  under  the  limita- 
tions and  restrictions  of  existing  law,  as 
legallstlcally  interpreted  and  as  administra- 
tively applied. 

Understanding  such  vexatious  problems 
by  personal  experience,  DAV  national  serv- 
ice officers  are  naturally  more  sympathetic 
than  are  nondisabled  veterans  or  civilians  and 
are  therefore  generally  more  eflectlve  In  help- 
ing dlaabled  claimants  to  comply  with  tech- 
nical requirements  to  prove  legal  entitle- 
ment to  benefits  to  which  they  may  be  law- 
fully and  equitably  entitled. 

nCPLOTMZNT  PaOCBAU 

The  DAV  haa  adopted,  on  a  Nation-wide 
basis,  a  man-Job-matchlng  method  program 
to  provide  suitable,  useful,  gainful  employ- 
ment for  all  disabled  veterans.  Less  than 
7  percent  of  the  Nation's  2,2CO.0C0  compen- 
sated war-disabled  veterans  are  totally  un- 
employable. The  remaining  93  percent  are 
less  than  totally  disabled  and  must  there- 
fore, supplement  their  Inadequate  compen- 
sation payments  with  income  from  employ- 
ment. 

This  scientific  approach  to  a  most  dis- 
tressing problem  has  produced  some  worth- 
while results  thus  far.  The  handicapped 
veterans  abllltiea  have  been  matched  with 
the  requirements  of  the  Job,  rather  than 
stressing  his  disabilities.  It  has  been  demon- 
strated by  the  employment  record  of  such 
disabled  veterans  that  they  have  a  low  ab- 
sentee record,  a  low  turn -over  record,  a  low 
accident  record,  and  a  higher  efficiency  and 
production  record.  It  has  thus  been  proven 
that  to  hire  disabled  veterans  is  Just  plain, 
good  business,  bringing  tteneflta  directly  to 
them,  their  dependents,  their  communities, 
their  employers,  and  taxpayers  generally. 

AN  INVSSTICXNT  IN  PATEIOTISM 

It  is  definitely  In  the  Interest  of  all  Ameri- 
cans that  the  fight  for  Justice  be  made  for 
tboae  who  have  sacrificed  their  youth  and  a 
pert  of  their  bodies  or  their  health  in  our 
country's  moat  hazardovis  occupation — its 
military  and  naval  services  diuing  time  of 
war. 

The  faith  must  be  kept  with  those  who  have 
made  such  sacrifices  in  the  past,  as  well  as 
with  those  who  are.  or  have  been,  dependent 
upon  theae  heroes,  so  that  other  young  men 
who,  in  the  future,  may  be  called  upon  to 
make  similar  sacrifices,  will  have  the  assur- 
ance, on  the  basis  of  past  performance,  that 
If  they,  too,  should  also  be  so  unfortxmate 
thay  will  not  be  permitted  to  l>ecome  mere 
forgotten  heroes. 

The  determination  of  the  DAV  to  see  to 
It  that  America's  disabled  veterans  are  ade- 


quately provided  for  should  be  generously 
supported,  as  a  public  Investment  in  the  fu- 
tiua  patrlutism  of  our  youth,  and  aa  prac- 
tical patriotism  which  brings  huge  humani- 
tarian and  financial  dividends  to  every  com- 
munity, to  every  State,  and  to  our  country. 


Prige- Winning  Science  Shidenti  Have 
Meltinc-Pot  Parentage 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CUUDE  PEPPER 

or  FLO&U>A 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Friday,  April  30.  1948 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  President,  somj 
time  ago  there  was  held  in  Washington 
a  very  interesting  gathering  of  young 
Americans  under  the  auspices  of  Science 
Service,  which  was  conducted  and  spon- 
sored by  the  Westingho'jse  Co.  I  &sk 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  press  re- 
lease by  Science  Service  entitled  "Prize- 
Winning  Science  Students  Have  Melting- 
Pot  Parentage,"  to  show  the  great  rich- 
ness of  the  American  people,  the  many 
dififerent  countries  that  have  contributed 
to  our  citizenship,  and  how  wide  is  the 
diversity  of  the  nationalities  represented 
in  that  select  group  of  young  men  and 
women  who  received  outstanding  rec- 
ognition at  this  remarkable  meeting. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PRIZE-WINNING   SCTENCK   STtJDKNTS   HAVE   MELT- 
ING-POT   PARENTAGE 

WASHINGTON. — Amcilca's  traditional  func- 
tion as  melting-pot  of  nationalities  seems 
to  have  operated  strongly  In  the  parentage 
of  the  40  top-flight  high -school  seniors  who 
wUl  be  m  Washington  from  February  27 
through  March  2  for  the  finals  of  the  Seventh 
Annual  Science  Talent  Search  for  the  West- 
inghouse  Science  Scholarships. 

Although  a  majority  of  the  40  are  of 
native  American  stock  on  both  sides,  It  is 
not  at  all  a  large  majority.  Twenty-five  of 
the  students  state  that  both  their  parents 
were  bom  in  this  country;  4  have  1  natlve- 
l>om  and  1  foreign -bom  parent  each,  and  11 
are  of  wholly  immigrant  parentage. 

Plve  of  the  winners  were  themselves  lx)m 
In  Europe;  One  Is  Miss  Ursel  J.  Blumenhelm. 
of  Forest  Hills,  N.  Y..  who  comes  from  Ger- 
many. Three  New  York  boys  were  born  in 
what  was  the  Austro-Hungarlan  empire  be- 
fore World  War  I;  Gerhard  Rayna.  who  is 
of  Hungarian  stock;  Walter  J.  Schelder,  who 
was  born  in  Czechoslovakia;  and  Kurt  W. 
Kohn.  born  in  Austria  of  Polish-Czecho- 
slovak parentage. 

The  forelgn-lxam  parents  represent  a  wide 
range  of  nationalities.  Four  of  them  came 
from  Russia  and  four  from  Poland.  Three 
each  were  born  In  Czechoslovakia,  Greece, 
and  Hungary,  and  two  each  In  Armenia. 
Austria,  and  Germany.  France,  Turkey,  and 
Yugoslavia  are  represented  by  one  parent 
apiece. 

Small  families  are  the  rule.  Among  the 
40  winners.  11  are  only  children,  and  15 
have  only  1  brother  or  sister.  Eight  l)e- 
long  to  three-chUd  famUles,  and  two  to 
families  of  four  children.  One  girl  and  one 
boy  can  boast  of  four  brothers  or  sisters 
each.  .  No  family  of  more  than  five  chUdren 
is  represented. 

Profetsions  of  the  fathers  are  highly 
varied.     The  list  includes  engineer,  manu- 


facttirar.  farmer,  salaaman.  foreatar.  patant 
afant,  maobtnlat,  raal  atau  broker,  rvatan- 
rant  manager,  optomttrttt.  builder,  radio 
operator,  export  manager,  wood  technolugut. 
accountant,  appraisar,  elevator  manager. 
aheet>metal  worker,  mUalonary.  teacher,  and 
school  executive.  Two  paternal  occupatlona 
have  a  unique  look:  green  chain  grader,  and 
reaearch  analyst  for  the  War  Crimes  Com- 
mission. 

Tvi'elve  of  the  students'  mothers  have  oc- 
cupations outside  their  homes.  Professiona 
represented  are  teacher,  musician,  miasion- 
ary.  designer,  editor,  secretary,  bookkeeper, 
social  worker,  sales  clerk,  and  corse tiere. 

Four  of  the  winners  have  only  one  parent 
living.  Approximately  62  percent  of  the 
winners'  fathers  and  52  percent  of  their 
mothers  attended   collegeV.    x 

The  40  winners  of  the^wventh  Annual 
Science  Talent  Search  wereThosen  en  the 
basis  of  a  three-hour  science  aptitude  exam- 
ination, personal  recommendations,  scho- 
lastic records,  and  a  1.000-word  essay  on 
"My  Scientific  Project."  The  competition 
waa  open  to  all  high-school  seniors;  about 
16.000  entered. 

The  Science  Talent  Search  Is  sponsored 
annually  by  Science  Clulie  of  America,  ad- 
ministered by  Science  Service.  The  search 
is  made  financially  possible  by  the  West- 
inghouse  Educational  Foundation. 
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Trade  Between  Montana  and  Alaska  Over 
Alaskan  Highway 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WESLEY  A.  D'EWART 

OF  MONTANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  April  30,  1948 

Mr.  D'EWART.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  Include  an  editorial  from  the  Miles 
City  (Mont.)  Star  dealing  with  the  pos- 
sibilities of  trade  between  Montana  and 
Alaska  by  way  of  the  Alaskan  Highway. 

Early  this  week  I  had  the  pleasure  of 
attending  a  dinner,  sponsored  by  the 
Montana  Chamber  of  Commerce,  at 
which  Mr.  Bill  Rice,  of  Great  Falls,  dis- 
cussed his  experiences  as  the  operator  of 
a  trucking  concern  which  uses  the  high- 
way. Mr.  Rice  is  convinced  that  the 
highway  offers  splendid  opportunities  for 
the  development  of  business  relation- 
ships between  Montana  and  Alaska 
which  will  be  beneficial  to  both.  Several 
Montana  businessmen  plan  to  fly  to 
Alaska  in  May  to  discu-ss  these  oppor- 
tunities, and  I  am  certain  they  will  be 
successful  In  developing  new  trade. 

Mr.  Rice  rssures  us  that  trucks  can 
compete  with  ships  In  supplying  Alaska 
with  most  of  the  articles  needed  in  the 
Territory.  Such  competition  should  be 
Instrumental  In  the  development  of 
sound  economic  conditions  in  Alaska.  In 
this  manner,  the  Alaskan  Hlphway  will 
prove  its  worth  In  peace  as  well  as  war. 

As  the  following  editorial  points  out. 
Great  Falls,  Mont.,  is  the  starting  point- 
for  both  air  and  highway  traffic  to  the 
Territory. 

ALASKA    ITE8    MONTANA'S    ILXCTKIC    CTTT 

It  is  an  item  of  general  Interest  that  many 
people  of  Alaska  complain  of  being  Ued  ao 
strongly  commercially  with  leading  clt'ea  lo- 
cated in  the  Pacific  Northwest,  that  they  are 
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I  ar  a  n«w  OMIM.    Our  IHwUll  tltf 

V»U«  M  aOMMtlti  M  Ml  WMlllMII 

■■Wirilil  *lMlaf  to  AlMlia. 
I*  that  aoma  of  tn«  Tart*  mntara  of 
iMva  tha  advantaiaa  ut  ocaan  and 
tatlon.  but,  rathar,  that  with 

_  ot  Alaalu'B  acooomy.  largaly 

vay  uf  tnorMMd  proiimten.  mora 
B  nutlat  into  tha  OBlttd  ttatea  U 
Ui  b«  daslrabla.  tf  not  nccaaaary. 
fllnaka  needa,  in  tha  opinion  of  many 
Alaaka.  la  an  augmentation  of  trana- 
tacUltlaa.    ThU  maana  mora  to  tba 
lUblUhing  trucking  (acllltlaa.    Not 
to  taka  prodtieu  out  of  Alaaka< 
produela  to  that  area. 
..  bean  dtBMaatrated  that  trucking 
( rom  Alaakaa  pelau  U  poaalbla.  there 
reaaon  why  euch  a  eervlce  should  ba 
d   and   thua   provide   another   route 
V  ould  bring  producta  of  Alaaka  to  the 
ind  over  which  return  conalgnmenU 
M  Bd  could  bo  transported.    Such  a  plan 
(onfer  a  con«lderable  number  of  eco- 
teneflu  upon  the  people  of  Montana, 
aa  elaewhere  here  In  the  North waat. 
Palls    la    excellently    altuated.    and 
the  logical  point  In  MonUna  first 
eacbed   by    tranaportatlon   over   the 
leading  to  and  from  Alaska.     Tha 
.d  ezpemd  with  the  mcreased  popu- 
and  opportunity  given  to  attract  a 
ittentlon  to  the  potentialities  extant 
treasure  State.     Every  community  In 
should  favorably  react  to  the  poa- 
kbllshment   of   Great   Falls   aa    the 
point  on  a  new  Alaskan  outlet,  and 
that  perhapa  we  can  exercise  unl- 
In  the  fact  that  we  will  have  one 
with  a  big.  metropolitan  popu- 
elty    big    enough    to    be    modest 
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Friday.  April  30.  1948 


HOLIFIELD.     Mr.  Speaker.  It  Is 
that  the  Federal  pay-raise  bill 
out  of  the  Hou.se  Post  OflBce 
Service   Committee   for  final 
ive  action.    The  time  of  adjoum- 
)f  the  Eightieth  Congress  draws 
^nd  still   we  have  not  given  our 
employees  the  salary  raise  which 
richly  deserve.     Inflation  con- 
to    mount    and    the    purchasing 
3f  the  dollar  continues  to  decrease, 
neans    that    Federal    employees' 
will  buy  30  percent  less  food,  cloth- 
other  necessities  of  life  than 
wage  purchased  2  years  ago. 
are  undeniable  facts  and  it  does 
the  committee  months  to  learn 
Unless  action  is  taken  soon  on 
ter  the  Members  of  the  House 
forced  to  fUe  a  discharge  peti- 
this   legislation,   as   they   were 
to  do  on  the  oleomargarine  bill, 
this  will  not  be  necessary  and  I 
that  it  will  not  be  neces- 
The  committee  in  charge  of  this 
im  sure  realizes  the  urgency  and 
y  sincere  hope  that  they  wil'  re- 
_  good  bill  within  the  next  2  weeks. 
iJso  my  hope  that  the  legislation 
a  retroactive  provision  insur- 
efTectivcness  of  the  raise  as  of 
of  the  fiscal  year. 
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Mr.  Ipssksr,  under  unsnlmoua  eon- 
Mnt  X  tnetuds  st  thla  point  s  aiatemant 
which  I  recently  msda  btfort  tha  Poal 
OfBcc  snd  Civil  Service  Committee  on 
the  subject  of  Federal  employee*'  pay 
ralss: 

Mr  Chairman.  I  thank  jeu  lot  tha  oppor- 
tuulty  of  appearing  before  your  committee. 
I  appear  in  behalf  of  the  Padaral  employ- 
ees of  my  dUtrlct  to  urge  the  early  report- 
ing of  a  bill  providing  realUtlc  pay  increaaea. 
I  believe  a  aubatantUl  ralae  la  Justified  on 
the  basis  of  tha  increaaed  coat  of  living 
which  no  one  can  deny. 

I  have  received  many  lettere  and  aoroe  at- 
tention-compelling poatcards  of  an  unuauai 
sire  which  I  now  display  for  the  attention 
of  your  committee  Approximately  3.000 
slgnaturea  of  poat-offlce  and  Federal  employ- 
ees are  signed  thereon.  One  Important  fac- 
tor we  should  all  keep  In  mind  la  that  iheae 
Federal  employees  must  of  necaaalty  peti- 
tion the  Uambera  of  Congreaa  for  J'ostlce  In 
their  pay  rataa.  They  are  not  permitted  by 
Federal  legislation  to  use  their  combined  eto- 
nomlc  strength  to  compel  attention  to  their 
needa.  The  fun.-tlon  of  government  muat 
be  contlnuoua  and  Congress  in  Its  wisdom 
baa  denied  Federal  workers  a  basic  right 
which  U  considered  an  important  part  of 
our  free-enterprue  system,  the  right  to 
strike.  In  so  doing.  Congress  became  mor- 
ally responsible  for  equiuble  periodic  ad- 
justmenU  in  the  real  wagea— purchasing 
power — of  our  Federal  employees.  Unless  we 
discharge  that  moral  obligation,  we  have,  un- 
wittingly perhaps,  denied  and  even  defrauded 
oxu'  faithful  Federal  employees  of  economic 
rlghta  which  are  accorded  to  both  organized 
and  unorganized  groupa  of  workers  in  our 
society. 

The  general  membership  of  Congress  looks 
with  confidence  to  your  fine  committee  to 
bring  to  the  floor  an  equitable  bill  which 
will  discharge  our  wage-adjustment  respon- 
atbUlty.  Your  committee  in  Its  wisdom  can. 
aad  no  doubt  will,  decide  the  amount  of  the 
pay  raise  necessary  to  obtain  parity  with  em- 
ployeea  in  private  Industry  doing  compara- 
ble work.  Statistics  have  been  furnished  you 
from  reputable  sources,  which  prove  beyond 
doubt  that  the  cost  of  living  has  advanced 
drastically  since  the  last  basic  pay  ralae.  We 
know  that  a  conservative  estimate  of  the 
coet-of-llvlng  advance  since  June  1948  Is  be- 
tween 26  and  27  percent.  An  annual  salary 
of  $3,200  should,  on  this  basia.  receive  an 
$800  advance.  I  might  state  at  this  time 
that  I  was  a  member  of  the  Poet  OfBce  and 
Post  Roads  Committee  during  the  years  1948 
and  1944  when  the  O'Brien  bill  was  passed, 
and  so  I  am  familiar  with  the  problem  of 
Federal  employees. 

I  do  not  want  to  Impose  on  the  time 
of  your  conunlttee  unduly.  However.  1 
would  like  to  advance  at  this  time  a  basic 
formula  which  I  believe  would  automatically 
and  scientifically  adjust  Federal  wages  and 
pensions  annually. 

Our  present  method  of  determining  wage 
changes  la  haphazard  and  usually  occurs 
long  after  the  need  Is  eatabllahed.  The 
restilt  la  Injuatlce.  and  loea  of  morale  with 
Federal  employees.  Reduction  In  the  stand- 
ard of  living  occurs  during  periods  of  in- 
flation. Wage  increases  always  lag  far  be- 
hind the  Increase  In  the  coat  of  living.  Wage 
decreases  are  made  quickly  when  cost  of 
living  drop*. 

I  t>eileve  that  time  lags  could  be  shortened 
and  maladjustments  could  be  minimized  by 
recognizing  and  adopting  a  scientific  for- 
mula for  real  wage  adjustment.  I  believe 
the  Federal  Government  could  and  should 
set  the  example. 

The  general  outline  of  this  formula  Is  as 
follows: 

1.  Dollar  wagea.  in  order  to  be  equitable 
to  employees,  should  be  constant  In  purchas- 
ing power. 


f  This  Odjaetlva  tmn  ba  altaliiad  by  rala* 
ing  or  loweriiiN  annual  wafas  aMuroim  u> 
tbs  ins  Mid  lait  Ui  Uia  eoai  of  living  a* 
uHSSIirtd  Hf  UM  Ooilfumara'  Indaa.  ( Buraau 
ot  Labor  ttatlstlea,  Coat  of  Livtm  Inda*  t 

S.  Adjuatmanu  In  Fadaral  wauaa  should 
be  made  at  tha  baglnntng  of  each  fUoal  year 

4.  Wage  adjuatmenta  should  be  made  for 
each  ensuing  year,  baaed  on  a  6  percent 
or  mora  change  In  tha  Conaumers'  Indai 
of  tha  preceding  year. 

Time  doea  not  permit  nr.a  to  go  into 
detalla  on  thla  plan:  If  It  la  of  Interaat  to 
tba  committee.  I  am  sure  that  you  have 
aeeaaa  to  experta  who  could  aaaUt  In  work- 
ing out  tha  detallB. 

I  believe  that  a  aclantlflc  formula  for 
annual  wage  adjustments  would  bring  to 
the  Federal  employee  a  feeling  of  aectirlty 
and  confidence  In  hla  Government,  which 
he  doea  not   have  at  preaent. 

I  believe  that  it  would  eatablUh  a  baalc 
wage  adjustment  formula,  based  on  Justice 
and  sundard  of  living,  rather  than  the  un- 
just variability  of  an  elaatlc  dollar  unit. 

I  believe  that  It  would  eliminate  a  great 
deal  of  the  political  presaure  on  Congreaa, 
and  relieve  yoxir  committee  from  long  hear- 
ings on  wage  adjustmenta.  so  that  you  could 
concentrate  on  other  Important  functions 
of  government. 

I  know  that  the  standard  of  living  of  Gov- 
ernment employees  would  be  far  more  stable 
than  It  has  been  throughout  the  years, 
and  I  do  not  believe  that  It  would  coat  the 
Government  .a  great  deal  more  than  the 
present  "flx  the  roof  after  the  leak  ruins 
the  plaster"  method. 

In  the  field  of  Government  pensions  to  our 
disabled  veterans  and  social -security  recip- 
ients, we  would  Introduce  a  stable  policy 
of  Justice  which  at  present  fluctuates  with 
every  rise  and  fall  In  the  purchasing  power 
of  the  dollar. 


Increase  of  Compensation  for  Postal 
Employees 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  OVERTON  BROOKS 

or  LotnsiANt 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  PIJPRESENTATIVEa 

Friday.  April  30.  1948 

Mr.  BROOKS  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Rxcoao,  I  Include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  Shreveport  Journal: 

rORCOTTIN     MOf     AND     WOMEN 

Unleee  Congress  shows  more  speed  In  con- 
sidering increased  pay  for  post-ofllce  em- 
ployees, who  are  obviously  receiving  Inade- 
quate compensation  for  their  services  while 
the  coat  of  living  continues  moving  upward, 
the  postal  service  may  face  serious  problems 
since  vacancies  under  the  existing  financial 
schedule  cannot  be  adequately  filled  because 
of  the  low  salary  authorization  now  in  effect. 

Some  rays  of  hope  have  appeared  recently 
at  Washington  In  connection  with  proposals 
to  raise  the  Income  of  the  postal  workers, 
who  rather  appropriately  have  besun  to  be 
termed  the  "forgotten  men  and  women"  In 
Government  employ,  but  efforts  to  obtain 
proper  salary  adjustments  for  these  loyal 
and  patient  employees  have  not  reached  the 
stage  where  they  warrant  the  encourage- 
ment they  deserve.  There  must  be  much 
more  pronounced  progress  toward  that  end 
If  the  remedy  for  one  of  the  most  dlstreaaing 
conditions  confronting  Federal  employees  Is 
to  become  effective  before  widespread  de- 
pletions are  noted  In  the  personnel  in  rxxt 
ofBces  throughout  the  Nation.     Congraaa  ta 
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OAf  authority  whinh  pan  mrrwt  tha  In- 

lit.    Ita  daelalon  la  aaaan llal  for  maatlng 

tha  naada  of  the  prMUl  aarvl«a  wurkarB  It 
Bhuuld  gat  busier  and  anaot  tha  lecjulrad 
laglalatlon. 

Although  tha  altuatlon  at  tha  National 
Capital  ta  far  from  offering  promise  of  tha 
neceaaary  relief,  there  have  bean  Boma  haart« 
anlng  actlvltlea  reported  recently.  The  8«n> 
ate  committee,  with  nine  membera  attending 
a  hearing  of  the  proposed  snlnry  legislation, 
decided  to  report  to  tha  Senate  a  meaaura 
providing  for  a  ralae  In  pay  of  $800  per  year 
m  the  baalc  aalary  for  all  regular  employeea 
of  the  poatal  field  aervlce.  The  HouBe  Com* 
mittee  on  Poat  Office  and  Civil  Service  agreed 
to  report  an  amended  bill  provldmg  for  an 
Increaaa  of  $S85  per  annum,  by  a  vote  of 
17  to  1.  These  committee  reporta.  although 
the  amounta  favored  are  considerably  below 
those  provided  for  In  the  bills,  Indicate  that 
some  strides  are  being  made  toward  having 
Members  of  Congress  appreciate  the  im- 
portance of  granting  posul  employees  more 
compensation.  It  shows  the  development  of 
concern  for  the  welfare  of  these  Government 
workers  as  well  as  concern  for  the  service 
Itself. 

The  aalary  adjustmenta.  obviously,  have 
not  kept  pace  with  the  Inflation  spiral  which 
affects  the  public  generally  and  has  by  no 
means  been  In  line  with  the  increasing  coat 
of  living.  Two  pay  adjustments  In  recent 
years  have  been  absorbed  by  the  mounting 
prioaa  involving  all  necessltlea  of  life.  There 
haa  been  no  raise  in  pay  since  $500  on  gradu- 
ated scale  was  added  at>out  3  years  ago,  mak- 
ing the  year's  compensation  around  $2,900. 
The  Increases  In  question  totaled  only  88 
percent  in  comparison  with  rise  In  living 
costs  amounting  to  more  than  60  percent. 
Thla.  of  course,  is  evidence  of  the  need  of 
more  consideration  for  the  postal  employeea, 
who.  despite  this  heavy  handicap,  go  about 
their  very  essential  public  work  with  loyalty 
and  patience  along  with  the  knowledge  that 
they  are  really  "forgotten  men  and  women" 
who  are  unfairly  treated  as  long  as  their  sal- 
aries are  too  low  for  them  to  make  ends  meet 
properly. 

That  the  postal  employees,  clerks,  post- 
men, and  others  are  valuable  public  servants 
none  can  deny.  They  have  expenses  to  take 
care  of,  including  the  support  of  their  homes, 
education  of  children,  and  maintenance  of 
adequate  savings  for  future  obligations  and 
requirements.  These  expenses  can  not  be 
satisfactorily  met  with  the  present  Inade- 
quate pay  the  Government  Is  allowing  them. 

Public  opinion  Is  their  recourse.  It  should 
be  made  known  to  Congress  promptly  with 
the  exhortation  that  the  necessary  legisla- 
tion not  be  longer  delayed. 


Dawn  of  Hope  in  Palestine 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ARTHUR  G.  KLEIN 

or  HrW  TOHK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  April  29.  1948 

Mr.  KLEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Secre- 
tary of  SUtc.  the  Honorable  George  C. 
Marshall,  on  Wednesday  announced  the 
creation  of  the  ofBce  of  special  assistant 
for  Palestine  afTalrs  In  the  Department 
of  State  and  the  appointment  of  Qen. 
John  H.  Hlildring  to  fill  the  new  post. 

Under  leave.  I  am  Inserting  In  the  Ric- 
ou  the  text  of  a  congratulatory  message 
I  sent  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  which 
expresses  my  hopefulness  for  the  new 
direction  of  Middle  Eastern  affairs. 


T  am  ftl«e  inMHInff  tn  tdttmliit  from 
th«  Now  York  Foit  of  WvdnMday,  April 
ai,  which  WM  wrltt«n  tnd  pubU$h«d  bt- 
fort thtrt  was  pubUe  knowledgt  of  tha 
new  position  In  the  State  Department, 
but  which  is  very  relevant  to  the  problema 
which  face  General  Hilldrlng.  and  chart* 
the  course  which  the  United  States  must 
follow  in  Palestine  to  retrieve  our  lost 
honor  and  prestige. 

Following  la  the  text  of  the  telegram 
dispatched  to  the  Secretary  of  State 
April  28,  1948. 

The  honorable  the  Sicxrr/uiT  or  Stati, 

Wcuhington,  D.  C: 

I  have  Just  learned  with  the  deepest  appro- 
bation of  your  creation  of  the  office  of  spe- 
cial assistant  for  Palestine  afTalrs  In  the  De- 
partment of  State  and  of  your  appointment 
of  the  Honorable  John  H.  Hilldrlng  to  fill 
that  poat,  I  know  that  I  speak  for  an  over- 
whelming majority  of  the  American  people, 
and  especially  for  the  American  Jewish  com- 
munity, when  I  take  the  liberty  of  assuring 
you  that  this  Is  the  most  reassuring  step  in 
American  policy  in  many  months.  The 
people  of  the  United  States,  and  Indeed  of 
the  whole  world,  have  a  confidence  In  Gen- 
eral Hilldrlng  based  on  their  knowledge  of 
his  integrity  and  competence.  The  only  res- 
ervation I  feel  compelled  to  make  is  that  offi- 
cers win  still  remain  in  the  Division  of  Pales- 
tine Affairs,  In  whom  neither  I  nor  other  pro- 
gressive and  democratic  Americans  have  con- 
fidence, or  can  have  confidence,  because  of 
the  past,  even  though  they  will  be  subject  to 
the  direction  of  General  Hilldrlng. 

Nevertheless,  I  tender  to  you  my  congratu- 
lations and  my  thanks  for  this  statesman- 
like move,  and  to  General  Hilldrlng  my  con- 
gratulations and  t>est  wishes  and  the  assur- 
ance that  I  am  at  his  service. 
Respectliilly  yours, 

ARTHtni  G.  Klkw, 
Member  of  Congress. 

The  editorial  from  the  New  York  Post 
follows: 

DAWN   or   BOPK 

At  long  last,  and  after  the  needless  sacri- 
fice of  hundreds  of  lives,  the  United  Nations 
Is  taking  Its  first  step  toward  bringing  about 
peace  with  honor  and  Justice  in  Palestine. 

Tentative  truce  arrangements  are  being 
made  for  Jerusalem  at  this,  the  11th  boiu-. 
Thus  an  infinitesimal  fraction  of  the  deci- 
sion of  the  General  Assembly  last  November 
is  moving  toward  actual  accomplishment. 

Decisions  on  the  character  of  the  United 
Nations  force,  and  in  partlctilar  on  the  type 
of  Govemco'  General  to  carry  out  the  trustee- 
ship, remain  before  we  may  take  much  heart, 
but  a  beginning  Is  being  made. 

An  outstanding  choice  for  the  Governor 
Generalship  would  be  MaJ.  Gen.  John 
H.  Hilldrlng.  former  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State  and  member  of  the  UN  delegation 
which  worked  so  earnestly  to  bring  about 
the  Palestine  decisions  the  United  States 
seems  now  bent  on  trying  to  reverse. 

As  a  courageous  and  conscientious  official 
he  could  be  counted  upon  to  obtain  the 
maximum  results  with  minimum  force  and 
minimum  friction. 

Incidentally,  had  his  advice  been  followed, 
the  United  Nations  arm  would  today  be  In 
Palestine,  and  the  security  of  Judea  as- 
sured. He  was  the  first  to  point  out  that 
tha  Assembly  decision  gave  the  greatest  hope 
for  peace  and  Justice,  and  that  hnmedlate 
organization  of  an  enforcement  body  would 
avert  warfare  of  the  type  now  threatening 
Palestine  from  aU  five  peace-loving  Arabian 
members  of  the  United  Nations. 

What  may  be  aooompllshed  for  Jerusalem 
m  the  next  several  days,  could  have  bean 
assured  for  all  Palestine  as  well,  months  ago. 
If  the  United  States  had  stood  firmly  on  Its 
then  propartlsan  commitment. 


II  tan  Mtll  ba  aaeompllthad,  but  graai^r 
■aartitaaa  will  bavt  M  ba  mad*,  lo  ba  adiad  M 


tha  traglB  aaavMaa  of  Ufa  atrwidf  RMda  br 
tha  flghiarB  ol  Maianall  in  daftnsa  af  Um 
uawiy  formed  boflMland  la  Judaa. 

Jaruaalam  u  a  bay  to  paaea  with  bonor, 
which  must  be  purstied  with  ftrmnesa  and 
with  honor.  If  thla  liaglnnlng  IB  auccesaful. 
It  will  ba  another  dainonatration  that  prin- 
ciple Is  not  merely  tha  moat  practical,  but 
tha  only  guide  to  tha  achlavemant  of  re- . 
spectabla  solutions  to  tha  ramalnlng,  greater 
problem. 

Raoognltlon  of  the  JewUh  ktate.  aupport 
for  Ita  defenia  forcea.  and  unequivocal  re- 
turn to  support  of  the  United  Natloiut'  No- 
vember decision  in  fuU,  Is  tha  only  puaaibla 
course. 

The  Arabian  war  challenge  la  not  merely  a 
challenge  to  Judea — a  challenge  being  met 
with  great  covtraga  and  deep  devotion — but 
a  fuU-Bcale  declaration  of  war  on  ua  and 
all  membera  of  tha  majority  voting  for  tha 
Palestine  decision. 

It  is  couched  In  thoae  terms. 

The  United  States  has  only  one  honor- 
able course:  Strict  warning  to  any  nation — 
Including  not  only  Arabia  but  Great  Britain 
as  well — that  we  are  prepared,  not  with  pious 
resolutions  but  full,  all-out  assistance — tO; 
support  our  pledges  with  our  resources,  and 
If  need  be  with  our  lives. 

Only  thus  can  we  regain  the  moral  leader- 
ship we  have  so  sadly  lost  since  the  ttu-n  of 
the  year. 

HENDiXSON     BLAMED     FOK     PALESTINB     DISGRACB 

I  am  including  also  a  brief  Associated 
Press  news  story  which  places  the  blame 
for  the  betrayal  of  the  Palestine  parti- 
tion plan  squarely  on  the  shoulders  of 
Loy  Henderson,  chief  of  the  Division  of 
Near  Eastern  and  African  Affairs  in  the 
State  Department,  and  the  individual 
to  whom  I  was  chiefly  referring  in  the 
text  of  my  congratulatory  message  to 
Secretary  Marshall. 

LOT  HXMDERSON  ENGIKTZXTD  PAtXSTINE  SWITCH. 
EDirOB   SATS 

Lake  Success,  N.  Y.,  AprU  29.— The  United 
SUtes  decided  to  kill  the  Palestine  partition 
plan  a  few  days  after  its  passage  by  the 
United  Nations  General  Assembly  and  weeks 
before  serious  fighting  erupted  In  the  Holy 
Land,  the  magazine  UN  World  said  today. 

Ladislas  Farago,  senior  editor  of  the  pri- 
vately owned  magazine,  accused  a  small  but 
infiuential  group  in  the  United  States  Bute 
Department  of  seizing  the  opportunity  pro- 
vided by  t^e  intensification  of  the  "cold  war" 
late  in  1947  to  make  the  administration  re- 
nounce its  propartltlon  stand.  He  said 
United  States  oil  companies  also  fought  the 
partition  policy. 

The  article  named  Loy  Henderson,  Chief  of 
the  State  Department's  Near  Eastern  Divi- 
sion, as  the  blue-printer  of  the  new  American 
jjollcy. 

The  Henderson  plan,  now  official  American 
policy,  envisions  a  final  Holy  Land  solution 
patterned  after  the  so-called  Morrison -Grady 
plan,  Parage  said.  That  plan,  drafted  some 
years  ago  by  Herbert  Morrison,  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  Henry  P.  Grady,  of  the  United 
States,  would  grant  a  limited  autonomy  to  a 
small  Jewish  area  In  a  centrally  controlled 
Palestine,  about  1.500  square  miles,  as  com- 
pared to  the  6,000  they  would  control  under 
partition. 

Parago  also  said  two  British  generals  have 
agreed  with  Arab  leaders  to  carve  up  Pales- 
tine among  the  surrounding  Arab  states.  He 
named  them  as  Brig.  Patrick  Andrew  Clajrton, 
veteran  "lone  wolf"  British  master  spy  of 
the  Middle  East,  and  Gen.  Glubb  Pasha.  Brit- 
ish commander  of  the  Arab  Legion. 

BXLLDaiNO    APPOOmCKNT    WUOXD 

Finally,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  Including 
a  news  story  from  the  New  York  Post 
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Rrrinuf  Hxnts  UwrriD  Statts  To 
SHirr  ON  ZioM 

(By  John  Hohenberg) 
^cci»a.  April  29  —The  United  SUtes 
to  hold  Its  faltering  lines  In  the 
;he  proposed  temporary   trusteeship 
Palatine  instead  of  partition. 

th  the  sudden  return  of  MaJ.  Oen. 

Hllldrlng  to  the  State  Department 

uttorltatlve     forecast     of     changes     In 

policy    Indicated    a   retreat    from 

wat<  In  sight 

the  58-natlon  General  Assembly  Po- 

(JommUtee.    the    Immediate    reaction 

Jessup.  American  spokesman,  was 

assertion  that  this  country's  position  was 

unchanged." 

American    delegation,    moreover.    Is- 

offlclal   denial   that   any   new   plans 

contemplated — Just   as   similar   denials 

when  the  shift  from  partition  to 

was  widely  reported. 

^         CONFIXMS    P4«LITS 

member  of  the  delegation  confirmed 

s  account  last  Friday  of  Joint 

-British -French  efforts  to  agree  on 

form  tnisteechlp  of  6  months,  with 

mmlcratloa  set  at  about  50.000  and 

being  granted  to  Jewish  areas. 

was  stressed,  no  agreement  bad  been 

yet. 

indication  of  softening  came  from 

when     Egypt's     Mahmoud     Bey 

4lnted  Palestine's  Arabs  might  agree 

amount  of   ImmUratlon   In   the 

dtaplaced   persons   if  other  nations 

^ccept  the  bulk  of  them. 

this,  of  course,  remained  unaatlafac- 

the  Jewish  Agency,  which  InslsU  on 

jp  a  Jewish  state  In  Palestine  May  16. 

after  the  British  withdraw 


Arabs 


DtrtOMAT   CAtmous 


A  dls  Ingulshed  diplomat,  thoroughly  con* 
versant  with  sentiment  both  at  the  White 
House  1  ud  the  UN.  bolstered  Jewish  caution 
with  a  warning  against  overoptlmlsm  that 
Preside  tt  Truman's  selection  of  General 
BUldrti  g.  an  outstanding  advocate  of  parti- 
tion, w  3uld  mean  an  Immediate  return  to 
the  partition  plan. 

Inste  id.  he  depicted  the  probable  course  of 
events    u  follows: 

1.  Thf  American  project  for  a  long  trustee- 
ship of  Palestine  would  be  dropped,  either 
througl  withdrawal  or  Its  defeat  in  the  Gen- 
eral Aaiembly. 

3.  ThB  short-term  proposal  then  would  be 
tried,  provided  Americans.  Brltlah.  and 
French  reached   agreement. 

3.  If  Lbat  failed,  not  through  design  but 
througl  process  of  elimination,  nothing 
would  1  emaln  but  for  the  United  States  to 
acknow  edge  that  partition  still  was  In  effect 
and  sh4uld  command  UN  support. 

This 
terday 


winning   the  adoption  of  partition   by   the 
General  AssemLly  November  29. 

It  was  known  Hlldrlr.g  opposed  bitterly  the 
arms  embargo  clamped  on  by  the  United 
States  immediately  after  the  passage  of  par- 
tition, since  It  served  to  cripple  Zionist  ef- 
forts to  prepare  for  the  defense  of  the  nas- 
cent Jewish  state. 

Moreover,  he  didn't  see  eye  to  eye  with 
such  antlpartltlon  advocates  in  the  State  De- 
partment as  Loy  Henderson,  chief  of  the  Di- 
vision of  Middle  East  Affairs  who  now  may 
be  expected  to  move  on  shortly  to  some  dip- 
lomatic post  In  a  Middle  Bast  country. 

For  th?se  and  personal  reasons  he  dropped 
out  of  the  picture  and  divided  his  time  be- 
tween his  western  ranch  and  occasional  lec- 
tures. Only  Tuesday  night  he  delivered  an 
address  before  3.000  persons  In  San  Fran- 
cisco's opera  house  on  behalf  of  the  United 
Jewish  Appeal. 

During  his  absence.  Defense  Secretary  For- 
restal.  Henderson,  and  others  perfected  the 
trusteeship  proposal  which  the  UN  has 
kicked  around  aimlessly  for  nearly  2  weeks. 
refusing  to  do  anything  about  It. 

Reports  from  Washington  held  that  Presi- 
dent Truman  was  dissatisfied,  but  that  he 
still  Insisted  trtisteeshlp  must  go  through  on 
a  temporary  basis  to  defer  partition.  So  far 
as  Is  known,  the  President  still  hasn't 
changed  bis  mind  on  that  yet. 

But  from  the  unhappy  situation  of  ths 
United  States  delegation  In  the  UN.  Mr. 
Truman  may  find  the  decision  will  be  made 
for  him  by  the  57  other  assembly  members. 


newspaper  exclusively  reported  yes- 
;hat  the  White  House  was  negotiat- 
ing wit  i  Hllldrlng  to  resume  his  official  con- 
nection with  the  Palestine  problem.  Early 
edltloni  reported  he  r  as  reluctant  to  ac- 
cept a  nomination  as  Governor  General  of 
Jerusalem,  and  later  editions  elaborated: 

'Kve  I  If  he  maintains  his  refusal  to  stand 
for  the  Jerusalem  post,  he  may  be  offered  a 
posltloj  1  either  In  the  State  Department  or 
as  a  W  bite  House  adviser." 

Oonf  rmatlon   through   official   announce- 
ment  in  Washington  came  last  night,  and 
both  Uplted  Statee  officials  and  foreign  dele- 
In    hasty   speculation   on   the 
of  the  appointment. 
recalled  that  Hlldrtng.  former  As- 
Sseretary  of  State  in  charge  of  occu- 
t«  Tltorlee.  left  the  United  Statee  dele- 
gation last  fall  after  playing  a  leading  role  In 


The  Condon  Case 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  McDowell 

or  PSNNSTI  VANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  April  30.  1948 

Mr.  Mcdowell.  Mr.  speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  following  article  by 
C.  P.  Ives,  from  the  Baltimore  Sun  for 
April  26.  1948: 

ON     STICKINO    TO    THt     rACTS     IN     THI    CONDOM 

MATTaa 

(By  C.  P.  Ives) 
In  the  uproar  over  the  case  of  Dr.  Edward 
U.  Condon,  a  good  many  of  the  facts.  Includ- 
ing the  msjor  fact,  have  been  forgotten. 
The  major  fact  Is  that  the  House  Committee 
on  Un-American  Activities  raises  no  question 
of  Dr.  Condons  loyalty.  As  a  committee 
spokesman  put  It  In  a  recent  address  In  the 
House: 

"The  very  essence  of  our  report  cuoevnlBg 
Dr.  Condon  had  to  do  with  his  aaeodatkns, 
affUtatlons,  and  indiscretions.  We  did  not 
charge  Dr  Condon  with  being  disloyal.  •  •  •" 
But  If  the  charge  is  not  disloyalty,  what 
Is  It?  The  House  committee  paraphrased  It 
by  calling  Dr.  Condon  "one  of  the  weakest 
links  In  our  atomic  'security'."  The  word  I 
have  quoted  Is  the  key  word — "security." 

What  Is  the  difference  between  loyalty  and 
security?  Simple  enough,  and  largely  ex- 
plained by  the  dictionary  meanings  of  the 
two  words.  A  man  Is  disloyal  If  he  puts  the 
welfare  and  safety  of  another  country  over 
that  of  the  United  States. 

A  man  Is  a  poor  security  risk,  however 
loyal.  If  he  lacks  discretion.  If  he  talks  too 
much.  If  he  Is  unwise  in  his  sasoclatlons.  If 
through  canlaiiinasi  or  dmnaiw  be  bdiaves 
in  •  «ay  whlcli  foretgn  atwtta  mlftat  And  It 
easy  to  twist  to  their  advantage. 

The  distinction  Is  carefully  noted  In  the 
procedures  which  the  Oovernment  has 
worked  up  to  protect  itself  and  the  interesu 


of  the  American  people  in  these  grave  and 
somber  times.  For  there  Is  not  one  but  two 
protective  programs  In  the  Government. 

There  Is  a  loyalty  program  resting  on  an 
Executive  order  of  the  President  and  Issued  a 
year  ago.  And  there  U  a  security  program. 
Imposed  by  statute  and  covering  the  sensi- 
tive agencies — the  armed  services,  the  State 
Department,  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
and  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency. 

Dr.  Condon  has  undergone  the  loyalty  test 
at  the  hands  of  a  Commerce  Department 
loyalty  board  and  emerged  with  an  unquali- 
fied loyalty  clearance  by  unanimous  vote  of 
the  board.  There  are.  however,  some  nota- 
ble claims  about  the  Condon  loyalty  test 
made  by  the  House  Un-American  Activities 
Committee  spokesmen  In  his  House  address. 
It  will  be  remembered  that  the  Un-Ameri- 
can Activities  Committee  report  on  Dr.  Con- 
don was  released  on  March  1.  A  Commerce 
Department  spokesman  stated  shortly  there- 
after that  the  Department  loyalty  board 
had  cleared  Dr.  Condon  some  days  before,  on 
February  24. 

The  House  committee  spokesman  now 
claims,  however,  that  the  unanimous  clear- 
ance of  Dr.  Condon  by  the  Commerce  loy- 
alty board  came  not  before  but  a  matter  of 
hours  after  the  Hotise  report  had  been  re- 
leased. And  thU  despite  the  fact  that  the 
board  had  been  considering  the  matter  a  full 
10  months  previously. 

The  committee  spokesman  also  stated  that 
In  order  to  complete  the  clearance  on  what 
appears  to  have  been  a  basis  of  urgency,  one 
of  the  board  members,  who  had  left  the  De- 
partment employ,  was  reached  by  long-dis- 
tance telephone  to  secure  the  final  vote 
needed  to  make  the  report  unanimous. 

But  the  most  Important  point  about  the 
Oommerce  loyalty  board  proceeding  Is  that. 
as  BV^gested  above,  it  did  not  touch  Dr.  Con- 
don's standing  as  a  security  risk  at  all.  Yet 
obviously  the  question  of  security  Is  Just  as 
Important  as  the  question  of  loyalty. 

The  agency  responsible  for  testing  Dr. 
Condon  on  the  security  ground  is  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  with  which  his  atomic 
work  in  the  Bureau  of  Standards  Is  con- 
nected. And  the  Interesting  thli\g  is,  that  as 
recently  as  Friday,  the  Condon  security  mat- 
ter was  described  as  still  pending  at  AEC. 

In  other  words,  though  controversy  has 
raged  about  Dr.  Condon  since  the  House 
committee  released  Its  report  March  1; 
though  that  report  stated  that  the  AEC  had 
carried  the  Condon  matter  as  a  pending  case 
In  the  previous  November;  though  It  Is  now 
nearly  the  first  of  May.  there  Is  as  yet  no 
formal  and  publicly  acknowledged  clearance 
on  security  for  this  controversial  figure. 

Nor  Is  this  the  only  InsUnce  of  surprising 
administrative  slowness  In  the  Condon  case. 
As  stated  above,  the  Commerce  Department 
loyalty  board  cleared  Dr.  Condon  on  loyalty 
grounds.  This  clearance  seems  to  have  been 
accepted  by  the  Un-American  Activities  Com- 
mittee though  it  Is  demanding  the  Commerce 
papers  In  the  case. 

But  when  the  Commerce  Department  first 
rtfused  to  surrender  these  papers  to  the 
House  eommlttee.  it  announced  that  as  an 
extra  precaution  on  the  loyalty  matter  It 
would  ask  the  top  loyalty  review  bonrd  head- 
ed by  Mr.  Beth  Richardson  to  review  the  De- 
partment loyalty  finding. 

At  the  week  end.  however,  the  Richardson 
board  had  not  yet  even  taken  Jurisdiction 
Normally  the  Richardson  board  advises  De- 
partment boards  befoie.  rather  than  after, 
they  have  made  their  findings.  Interagency 
discussion  of  this  technicality  seems  to  be 
the  delaying  factor  In  getting  the  resurvey 
of  the  Condon  matter  started. 

Now  there  is  a  salutary  rule  of  law  that 
the  courts  will  not  Intervene  In  a  pending 
eaae  untu  the  admlAlMattea  rMMdles  have 
been  exhausted.  By  aiMdogy  tt  perhaps  can 
be  argued  that  congreeslonal  Inveettgatlng 
committeea  ought  not  to  investigate  untu 
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itlve  and  administrative  Investigations 
had  been  completed. 

But  then  the  question  arises,  how  long 
ought  the  congressional  committees  to  wait 
for  slow-motion  administrative  action.  In 
anything  the  congressional  committees  do, 
they  must  proceed  fairly,  with  full  hearings 
to  persons  reported  on,  to  be  sure.  But  ho-A' 
long  should  they  wait  for  administrative 
action?  That  question  is  bound  to  pick  up 
steam  as  the  Condon  matter  stays  In  the 
headlines. 


Hon.  James  V.  McClintic 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WILLIAM  G.  STiGLER 

or   OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  April  30,  1948 

Mr.  STIGLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  past 
week  Oklahoma  lost  another  distin- 
guished son  when  the  Honorable  James 
V.  McCIlntic  passed  away. 

I  am  glad  to  have  the  privilege  of  pay- 
ing this  tribute  to  him.  No  words  of 
mine,  however,  can  add  to  the  laurels  he 
won  and  wore  so  well  as  a  citizen  of  our 
great  State.  His  name  will  forever  be 
Identified  with  the  progress  of  Oklahoma. 
For  20  years,  he  represented  the  impor- 
tant Seventh  Congressional  District  and 
before  retiring  from  Congress  became  a 
recognized  authority  on  naval  power. 
He  was  courageous,  a  man  of  vision,  and 
sound. 

After  the  termination  of  this  great 
man's  services  In  Congress,  he  served  his 
country  during  the  last  emergency  as 
liaLson  between  the  War  Department  and 
the  Congress.  He  then  retired,  as  he 
said,  "To  do  a  lot  of  fishing  and  enjoy 
life."  And  now  his  voice  Is  stilled  and 
we  hear  him  no  more. 

Mr  Speaker,  being  a  friend  of  the 
deceased  was  a  great  privilege.  He  had 
a  full  life  and  made  a  great  contribu- 
tion to  this  country.  His  smile  was  in- 
fectious and  his  stories  good.  His  legion 
of  friends  called  him  Sunny  Jim.  What 
an  appropriate  title.  One  that  all  could 
covet.  His  kind  and  gentle  manner  will 
be  greatly  missed  by  those  of  us  who 
knew  him  well. 

In  the  words  of  a  poet,  may  I  say: 
Farewell,  dear  friend,  none  can  fill  your  seat 
Within  the  sacred  circle  of  our  love 
And  so  we'll  count  you  present  when  we  meet 
And  greet  you  once  again  In  realms  above. 


Salary  Increases  for  Postal  Employees 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  R.  WALTER  RIEHLMAN 

or   NSW   TOBK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  April  30.  1948 

Mr.  RIEHLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
Congress  has  before  it  many  pressing 
problems  demanding  attention,  but  none 
of  them  are  more  deserving  of  our  speedy 
consideration  than  that  of  providing  an 
adequate  and  permanent  salary  Increase 
for  our  faithful  and  efficient  postal  em- 
ployees. 


No  other  group  of  Government  em- 
ployees has  given  more  loyal  service. 
They  are  truly  deserving  of  the  falr^t 
treatment  by  the  Congress  at  thlsTroe. 

All  Members  of  Congress  have  received 
many  letters  from  the  postal  employees 
in  their  own  districts,  telling  them  how- 
difficult  it  is  to  meet  the  high  cost  of  liv- 
ing under  present  salary  schedules. 
Their  incomes  are  not  adequate  to  pay 
for  raising  and  educating  their  children 
and  to  meet  their  food  and  rent  bills  or 
pay  the  interest  on  their  mortgages. 

We  have  all  become  convinced  of  the 
very  real  need  for  some  kind  of  relief 
for  these  postal  workers.  We  should 
take  action  to  provide  them  with  that 
relief  to  the  extent  and  in  the  form 
that  the  need  requires. 

I  strongly  supnort  a  pay  raise  of  more 
than  $585  for  post  office  workers,  and  I 
believe  that  such  a  raise  should  be  a 
permajient  increase  rather  than  a  tem- 
porary one. 

In  no  ca.se  should  thLs  Increase  be  less 
than  the  $585  proposed  in  the  Rees-But- 
ler  bill  recently  approved  by  the  House 
Civil  Service  Committee. 

In  view  of  the  amount  of  time  and 
effort  spent  by  the  House  committee  on 
this  subject  during  the  last  months.  I 
feel  bound  to  abide  by  its  decision.  It 
has  had  the  full  benefit  of  all  the  testi- 
mony and  statistics  relating  to  the  prob- 
lem. 

It  seems  essential  to  me  that  the  Con- 
gress make  any  postal  increase  a  per- 
manent increase  so  that  retirement  ben- 
efits will  thereby  be  increased,  too.  Let 
us  not  forget  our  older  postal  employees 
who  have  given  many  faithful  years  of 
diligent  service  in  this  branch  of  the 
Oovernment. 

By  increasing  retirement  benefits 
through  a  permanent  salary  raise,  the 
Congress  will  be  expressing  our  national 
appreciation  to  these  older  men  who  have 
served  so  well,  and.  in  a  measure,  will  be 
fulfilling  our  obligation  to  them. 


Excise  Taxes  on  Essential  Items  Should 
Be  Abolished 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  AprU  26.  1948 

Mr.  SHAFER.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  phases  of  current  taxation  which 
should  not  be  overlooked  by  the  Eightieth 
Congress  is  that  concerning  excise  taxes. 
Many  of  these  taxes  as  presently  consti- 
tuted seem  to  have  been  levied  without 
regard  to  rhyme  or  reason  and  at  least 
should  be  modified  as  soon  as  possible. 

For  example,  the  consumer  does  not 
generally  realize  it,  but  he  pays  an  excise 
tax  on  domestic  gas  and  electric  ranges. 
This  tax  at  the  present  time  amounts  to 
10  percent  at  the  manufacturing  level, 
and  it  is  marked  up  by  the  dealers.  In 
elTect,  every  American  who  buys  a  stove 
has  to  pay  a  much  higher  price  for  an 
essential  commodity  because  of  this  in- 
equitable tax. 


Last  year  approximately  3.500,000  gas 
and  electric  ranges  were  manufactured 
in  America  with  the  Kalamazoo  and  A-B 
Stove  Cos..  both  located  in  my  dis- 
trict, among  the  leading  producas. 
During  the  same  year  there  were  about 
three  quarters  of  a  million  homes  built, 
not  including  automobile  trailers  and 
other  means  of  abode.  It  is  estimated 
that  a  minimum  of  800,000  new  hom«^s 
will  be  built  this  year  and  it  is  safe  to 
assume  that  all  of  them  will  require  new 
cooking  equipment — this  figure  not  in- 
cluding trailers. 

Why  should  persons  who  have  to  buy 
new  gas  and  electric  ranges  be  discrim- 
inated against?  Why  should  they  be 
called  upon  to  pay  an  excise  tax  on  an 
item  so  essential  in  daily  life? 

People  who  buy  new  vacuum  cleaners 
formerly  had  to  pay  an  excise  tax,  but 
Congress  removed  that  tax  in  1943 
Washing  machines  never  have  been  bur- 
dened with  excise  taxes.  Certainly  gas 
and  electric  ranges  are  as  equally  essen- 
tial in  homemaklng  as  vacuum  clean- 
ers and  washing  machines.  No  one  here 
will  deny  that.  Then  why  should  the 
purchasers  and  manufacturers  of  ranges 
be  discriminated  against? 

I  urge  the  Congress,  Mr.  Speaker,  to 
get  busy  and  do  something  about  this 
unfair  situation. 

When  we  look  at  other  fields  in  which 
excise  taxes  are  levied  we  find  the  same 
type  of  discrimination.  One  wonders 
what  t3n>e  of  mentality  was  employed  In 
fixing  the  current  excise-tax  schedule 
which  Includes  so-called  luxury  taxes 
on  oil.  talcum,  and  other  necessities.  To 
tax  young  mothers  who  purcha.«;e  neces- 
sary articles  for  bathing  babies  is,  in  my 
opinion,  the  most  stupid  and  fantastic 
procedure  on  record.  Can  any  Member 
of  Congress,  or  even  the  tax  experts 
employed  by  Congress,  defend  such  a 
tax? 

In  fact,  taxes  on  all  toilet  preparations 
should  be  repealed — and  now.  Toiletries 
are  no  longer  considered  luxuries.  They 
are  considered  necessities.  Witness  the 
tremendous  purchases  of  toiletries  made 
by  the  armed  services  during  World 
War  n. 

The  gentleman  from  California  I  Mr. 
Gearhart]  has  Introduced  legislation  to 
abolish  taxes  on  toiletries.  I  hope  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  will  report 
this  legislation  to  the  Congress  at  an 
early  date  and  will  amend  the  bill  (H.  R. 
4287)  to  Include  gas  and  electric  ranges 
and  all  other  items  that  are  essential  In 
American  home  life. 

Removing  or  modifying  these  excise 
taxes  will  not  only  correct  inequities  now 
existent,  it  will  serve  to  stimulate  busi- 
ness in  practically  every  retail  and 
wholesale  enterprise;  It  will  bring  prices 
down  and  do  much  to  prevent  inflation 
in  other  fields. 

The  House  has  passed  legislation  in- 
troduced by  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Rbed]  to  correct  some  of  the 
inequities  in  the  photographic -supply 
field,  but  this  bill  is  sUll  stymied  in  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Finance.  At  the 
time  tills  bill  passed  the  House.  Members 
mad^  no  attempt  to  Include  other  Items 
because  we  understood  other  legislation 
to  take  care  of  toiletries,  jewelry,  and 
stoves  would  soon  be  forthcoming. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  tbest  excise  taxes  were 
irotcd  >y  Congress  as  a  war  measure. 
The  w£  r  has  been  over  3  years.  Action 
to  mot  If  y  or  abolish  these  taxes  Is  long 
pnt  die. 

Und(  r  leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I 
Include  a  resolution  adopted  by  the  Na- 
ttoraal  Association  of  Retail  Druggists 
durlnp  their  convention  in  Chicago.  Oc- 
tober 12  to  16.  1947: 

Whcrws  the  Nattcnal  Association  of  Re- 
tall  Dn  tflats  believes  the  excise  tax  on  cos- 
metlca  •  dlacriminatcry  taxation  In  that  It 
Itnw  a  tax  on  daUy  necwitt—  or  life  on  a 
large  c  bm  o<  •mploytd  woman  of  llmttad 


Income 
Wtier 


;as  the  excise  tax  on  baby  prepara- 
tions 1  bleb  are  absolutely  necessary  Is  a 
heavy  1  urden  on  a  great  number  of  families 
with  loir  Income:  and 

Wbai  eas  the  excise  tax  on  some  luxury 
•  Jch  as  fur-trimmed  garments  usually 
purcha  led  by  those  in  the  higher-Income 
has  been  eliminated;  and 

Wheiieas  the  excise  tax  on  necessaries  of 
life  add  i  materially  to  tbe  Ligb  coat  of  living: 
Now.  tl  lerefcre,  be  it 

Resn  ved.  Thrt  the  National  Association  of 
Retail  1  >rugglsts.  In  convention  assembled  on 
this  16^  day  of  October  1947.  goes  on  record 
repeal  of  the  excise  tax  on  cosmetics 
and  b4t>y  preparations:  that  copies  of  this 
resolut  on  be  forwarded  to  Representatives 
and  Senators  In  Congress  and  tluit  they  t>e 
asked  o  assist  in  promoting  legislation  to 
bring  t  bis  about 

Mr.  Speaker,  6  months  have  passed 
since  this  resolution  was  adopted  by  an 
organisation  representing  30.000  retail 
drugglpts  of  America.  Do  you  not  think 
we  at  least  consider  the  wLshes 
theie  businessmen  and  the  consumers 
toilet  necessities? 
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Hon.  JOHN  DAVIS  lodge 
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IN  TtiE  HOU9C  or  RZPRK.SINTATIVI8 

Fridav.  April  30.  1948 

Mr.  .ODGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  ext(  nd  my  remarks  In  the  Ricoro.  I 
Include  the  following  address  by  Gen. 
Omar  N.  Bradley  from  the  New  York 
Times  }f  April  28.  1948: 

Tkxt  oi    Gkneilm.   Bradlzt  s  Aodbxss  UaoiNo 
£  raoNG    DEf ZNSES    roa    Amxkica 


text  of  the  address  by  Gen.  Omar  N. 

before   the   magazine   forum  of   the 

Association  of  Magazine  Publishers 

t  follows : ) 

irorld  where  hundreds  of  millions  go 

and  homeleea,  where  men  feat  their 

nelghb(|rs  more  than  they  trust  them:  where 

warp  with  suspicion  and  disease — 

chaflenge  to  America  has  become  an  ap- 

all  maniclnd  to  save  Itself  from  de- 


to 


f<ar 


the  United  States  that  freemen  look 

light  and  hope  of  the  world.     Unless 

ourselves    completely    in    this 

unless    we    ccmbat    hunger    with 

with  trust,  suspicion  with  faith. 

ith  Justice,  and  threats  with  power. 

win   surrender   to   the   futility,  the 

hopelessness,   the  panic   on   which   war   and 

catastn  phe  feed. 

By  tl  elr  response  to  this  trial,  the  Ameri- 
can pec  pie  will  either  help  ahape  this  world 
for  tbelbeneflt  and  freedom  of  mankind,  or 


they  win  default  and  misarably  forfeit  the 
future  to  wickedness,  opprsaaton.  and  cbacs. 

We  live  In  an  age  where  a  mountain  village 
in  Greece,  an  outpost  in  Korea,  a  raUroad 
line  into'  Berlin,  can  strike  sparks  of  grave 
danger  to  the  peace  of  the  world.  We  buve 
oome  face  to  face  with  the  truth  that  no  na- 
tion can  live  alone:  that  the  dangers  as  well 
as  the  hopes  of  the  world  are  Inseparable 
from  our  own. 

Even  treaties  of  peace  will  not  obscure  the 
sores  that  make  for  war.  While  these  sores 
continue  to  run  unchecked  they  work  to  pro- 
duce a  disaster  that  may  sooner  or  later  again 
sweep  the  earth.  The  world  cannot  live  In 
peace  half  slave,  half  free.  It  cannot  live  In 
peace  half  hungry,  half  fed.  It  cannot  live 
in  peace  half  naked,  half  clothed.  It  cannot 
Uve  In  peace  half  homeless,  half  sheltered. 

And  more  than  that,  it  cannot  hope  to  sur- 
vive In  fear,  panic,  and  perpetual   tension. 

WAINS  ON  APPCASINC  KVIL 

However,  tbe  American  people  will  not 
avert  the  consequences  of  chaos,  fear,  and 
the  constant  threat  of  aggression  either  by 
appeasing  or  Ignoring  those  dangers.  They 
are  the  forces  of  evil,  and  there  Is  no  com- 
promise one  makes  with  evil,  without  tne 
danger  of  succumbing  to  It. 

But  by  the  same  token,  let  It  be  clearly 
understood  that  there  Is  no  answer  to  our 
dilemma  In  the  appalling  prospect  of  war. 
For  while  cbnus,  poverty,  and  fear  are  the 
carrion  on  which  war  feeds,  each  new  con- 
flict only  leaves  behind  It  fresh  carrion  to^ 
start  another.  ^ 

If  we  are  to  avert  another  conflict,  whitt 
we  must  do  is  flrst  clothe  ourselves  against 
the  danger  with  a  cloak  of  power  that  would 
smother  all  threats  of  aggression.  And  then 
In  unity  with  all  free  peoples  put  our  Intel- 
lect, power,  wealth,  resources — yes.  and  our 
freedoms — to  work  In  rebuilding  the  world. 
To  make  It  a  flt  place — not  only  for  heroes— 
but  a  flt  place  for  peace.  If  this  would  seem 
visionary  and  Idealistic,  then  remember  that 
peace  Is  an  elu.ilve  vision;  that  Ideals  are  not 
•asUy  achieved. 

In  the  face  of  these  inexurable  require- 
ments for  the  future,  let  us  ask  ourselve* 
this  evening  if  democracy  can  continue  aix- 
ccssfully  to  reconcile  Its  popular  opinion  and 
tbe  exigencies  of  each  diy  with  this  vast  and 
long-term  challenge.  For  I  hold  this  chal- 
lenge Is  nothing  leas  than  the  fate  of  the 
world. 

Our  generation  has  witnessed  two  earth- 
AaUag  wars  and  profound  changes  in  the 
world's  strategic  and  power  balance.  The 
maps  that  I  studied  as  a  boy  are  almost  as 
unrecognlz:ible  as  Magellan's  charts  today. 
States,  kingdoms — and  even  empires— once 
considered  unassailable  ramparts  of  the  nuxl- 
ern  world  have  crumbled,  changed  hands- 
changed  iMfders — In  some  cases  to  shrink  or 
totally  disappear. 

WAX  paospxarrY  dccbixo 
Likewise  America  has  changed  profoundly 
in  the  last  10  years.  Almost  unscathed  by 
conflict,  we  have  emerged  confusedly  from 
the  war  to  And  that  war  and  prosperity  came 
hand  in  hand. 

Actually,  this  Is  a  dangerous  delusion — 
psychologically  as  well  as  In  fact.  I  am 
afraid  that  war  loses  some  of  Its  fear  to 
those  people  who  flKht  It  on  an  overtime 
pay  check  or  on  a  cost-plus  contract.  The 
imnK>ral  companionship  of  prosperity  and 
war  may  have  blinded  some  of  tis  to  the 
realization  that  all  war  ultimately  is  a  proc- 
•BS  of  destruction.  War  destroys  wealth;  It 
does  not  produce  It.  It  Impoverishes  States; 
it  does  not  enrich  them. 

Now  for  the  flrst  time  In  these  United 
SUtes.  critical  shortages  are  apparent  in  the 
once  bountiful  natural  resources  of  our  fron- 
tier Nation.  Tlie  growing  complexity  of 
manufactured  products  and  the  reduction  of 
our  resources  have  conspired  to  increase  our 
dependence  from  year  to  year  on  the  output 


of  other  nations.  Our  machinery  of  produc- 
tion must  depend  for  Its  life  on  fuel  and  ma- 
terials from  distant  lands.  And  our  econ- 
omy of  distribution  requires  markets  for 
the  goods  th.it  have  been  produced  A  crisis 
In  Mexico.  China,  or  Arabia  must  ultimately 
and  In  due  time  affect  the  life  of  the  citizen 
in  New  York  or  California  Just  as  surely  as  if 
It  bad  occurred  in  Ohio. 

Moreover,  those  very  elements  that  favored 
our  security  and  national  development  have 
already  been  radically  changed  In  this  first 
half  of  the  twentieth  century.  Ocean  bar- 
riers have  been  greatly  narrowed  by  the  age 
of  flight.  The  strength  and  Influence  of 
friendly  powers  who  stiared  with  us  a  com- 
munity in  aspirations  and  Ideals  have  t>een 
savagely  reduced  in  the  wake  of  war.  But 
of  deepest  significance  among  these  changes 
of  our  time  Is  the  ascent  of  America  Into 
such  a  dominant  position  among  nations 
that  our  every  movement — foreign  or  do- 
mestic— brings  effects  and  repercussions 
throughout  the  entire  world. 

woau)  iXASxasHip  oiscusaco 

It  may  be  time  for  lu  to  look  humbly  upon 
ourselves,  to  ask  If  we  are  equipped  spiritu- 
ally and  matured  politically  to  cope  success- 
fully with  so  momentous  a  role.  This  Na- 
tion must  stand  without  apology  as  a  reso- 
lute champion  of  human  rights  over  police 
powers,  of  political  liberty  over  protective 
custody.  For  the  United  States  has  already 
iMcome  the  guldepost  of  nations  who  see  In 
<letnccracy  not  only  assurance  of  man's  per- 
sonal freedom  but  the  light  of  his  economic 
opportunity  as  well. 

As  Important  as  spiritual  greatness  and 
physical  strength  is  the  vision  and  perspec- 
tive with  which  we  point  our  way.  In  other 
words,  we  dare  not  flutter  between  conven- 
ient paths  when  the  world  Is  following  our 
footsteps.  We  must  ask  If  we  can  exercise 
our  responsibilities  honestly  and  Intelli- 
gently—If  public  opinion  Is  to  be  foctised 
solely  on  the  affairs  of  tbe  passing  day:  if 
acclaim  is  rendered  to  the  convenient,  the 
facile,  the  expedient  solution— regardless  of 
the  trouble  It  may  generate  for  the  future. 

Surely  our  steps  must  be  better  measured 
than  ever  b?fore  In  our  history.  They  must 
be  taken  with  knowledge  of  their  risks,  their 
beneflu,  their  coets— the  power  they  will  re- 
quire If  we  are  to  move  sturdily  and  progres- 
sively forward.  Vaccilatlon  Is  not  conducive 
to  a  leading  role  In  world  affairs.  For  when 
we  appeal  throughout  the  world  to  men  of 
good  faith  to  stand  bravely  and  at  our  side, 
we  are  asking  them  to  risk  their  lives  on 
the  good  faith  of  our  pronouncements. 

To  decide  Intelligently  on  these  Issues  that 
affect  the  course  of  civilization,  the  Ameri- 
can people  must  be  as  well  Informed  on  world 
affairs  as  were  citizens  In  the  ancient  city- 
state  when  all  could  debate  at  the  public 
forums.  In  our  press,  radio,  and  magazine 
industries  the  American  people  have  a  con- 
sclonable.  free,  and  responsible  forum  on 
public  affairs.  A  free  press  is  the  Ufeblocd  of 
a  democratic  sUte.  For  if  a  government  Is 
to  serve  the  welfare  of  Its  people,  then  that 
government  must  constantly  quicken  to  the 
mind  and  the  temper  of  ti  ose  people.  That 
mind,  that  temper— factually  Informed  and 
honestly  voiced — miut  have  constant  expres- 
sion through  our  Journals  of  Information  and 
opinion. 

paxss  xaaromniUTT  uioxd 

Wherever  liberty  has  been  stamped  out  In 
the  lives  of  people,  it  was  because  truth  and 
fact  were  first  obliterated  from  what  they 
read.  Even  m  the  world  community  of  na- 
tions, there  can  be  no  safe  reliance  upon 
Justice  In  lieu  of  power  until  all  member 
nations  are  clearly  responsive  to  the  will  and 
conscience  of  their  people.  And  there  can 
be  no  expression  of  will,  no  growth  of  con- 
science without  truth  and  fact,  without  a 
free  and  vigilant  press  to  bring  it  to  the 
people. 

By  the  same  token  freedom  of  the  preas 
cannot  survive  without  responsibility  in  its 
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ezpreaslon.  For  that  reason.  It  Is  yoxi — the 
eCDtora  and  publishers — who  hold  in  yo\ir 
own  hands  a  vast  share  of  the  responsibility 
for  safeguarding  the  most  essential  of  our 
freedoms.  And  similarly  it  is  your  con- 
science, your  good  Jxidgment,  your  political 
morality,  your  intellect,  and  above  all  your 
Integrity  that  will  help  blaze  the  paths  In 
which  we  shall  walk. 

If  the  United  States  is  to  fulfill  the  great 
role  to  which  It  has  aacendcd.  then  we  must 
free  ourselves  from  the  temptations  of  day- 
to-day  expediences  and  pursue  Instead  rea- 
soned. Intelligent,  articulated  policies  of 
long-term  Impact  and  meaning.  As  editors 
and  publishers  with  the  sources,  the  facta, 
and  the  intellectual  Judgment  with  which 
to  chart  our  way  and  review  our  progress, 
you  are  the  ones  who  muet  constantly  seek 
the  long-term  rational  viewpoint.  This  Is 
true  not  only  In  the  conduct  of  international 
affairs,  but  It  is  equally  true  in  our  economic 
evolution,  our  social  progress,  our  political 
objectives,  yes — and  sven  In  our  military 
Institutions. 

Even  though  this  long-range  view  may 
sometimes  Uck  the  heat  of  day-to-day  eventt. 
Its  historical  objectives  are  of  vital  intersit 
to  the  public.  For  most  people  arc  always 
raady  to  sacnflce  for  their  children  and  noth- 
ing Is  more  important  to  them  than  the 
future  of  those  children — whether  tljey  shaU 
be  free:  what  kind  of  a  world  they  will  live 
In:  whether  they  will  have  in  their  own  life- 
time the  oil.  minerals.  Umber,  the  fertile 
soU  and  opportunity  that  was  given  to  us. 
roa  ASMT  ■acavmcKNT 
In  my  own  task  as  a  soldier  dependent 
for  manpower  and  material  upon  the  under- 
standing of  our  people.  I  am  doubly  con- 
cerned with  the  need  for  public  awareness 
of  our  long-term  obligations. 

1  am  already  indebted  to  you— as  is  the 
United  States  Army—  not  only  for  your  war- 
time editorial  aid  but  for  your  immeasxu-able 
good  works  in  our  campaign  for  voluntary 
recrultmsnt.  Whatever  the  pattern  of  leg- 
islation granted  us  for  repair  of  the  Army, 
ws  shall  continue  to  rely  flrst  upon  the 
free  and  voluntary  recruitment  of  willing 
soldiers.  And  In  Just  that  same  measure. 
we  shall  continue  to  lean  hesvily  upon  each 
of  you  and  tb-  good  serrtCM  of  your  adver- 
tising council. 

Presumably  the  United  Btatas  is  now 
creating  a  security  esUbllsbment  to  re- 
semble both  In  pattern  and  structure  our  Im- 
mediate needs  In  a  futurs  war.  Beeurity 
forces  are  of  no  effect  In  averting  a  war 
unleM  they  contain  combat  capabilities  that 
will  enable  them  to  fight  and  win. 

Tet  at  thU  time,  let  us  ask  ourselves 
frankly,  If  we  are  not  stooping  to  a  dangerous 
expediency  with  a  check-book  plan  for  de- 
fense. Because  it  is  easier  to  write  a  check 
ttuin  to  lend  our  eons  to  service,  we  have 
welcomed  the  opportunity  to  buy  security 
at  a  reasonable  price.  We  are  bold  in  o\ir 
clamor  for  national  defense  just  so  long  as  it 
pinches  our  pockeU.  not  the  careers  of  our 
sons.  We  may  liave  forgotten  that  de- 
mocracy—like all  good  things— requires  men 
to  serve  It  if  they  are  to  benefit  by  It.  I  fear 
the  results  of  short-term  check-book  think- 
ing and  I  must  candidly  ask  if  this  easy 
way  is  the  right  way:  if  this  "cheaper"  way 
wUl  not  prove  costly  in  the  event  of  another 
war. 

riNOa  ItACHINES  NOT  KNOtJCH 

I  was  taught  to  fight  freely  and  liberally 
with  machines  In  an  effort  to  save  the  lives 
of  my  men.  But  at  no  time  did  these  ma- 
chines ever  become  a  substitute  for  stifll- 
clent  and  well-trained  troops. 

Ttiday.  in  the  face  of  every  lesson  of  war, 
we  are  in  danger  of  convincing  ourselves  by 
wishful  thinking  that  we  can  purchase  se- 
curity by  buUding  machines  less  painfuUy 
IkKi  by  caUlng  on  men  and  their  spirit. 
Machines  can  certainly  speed  the  winning  of 
war  and  reduce  its  east  in  human  lives,  but 
they  cannot  win  a  war  by  themselves. 


Tour  armed  forces  bave  two  mlsslotis  of 
squal  Importance  In  the  event  of  conflict. 
The  first  U  to  defend  our  homeland  from 
enemy  attack:  the  second,  to  strike  at  the 
enemy's  heart.  Our  only  certain  and  safe 
guarantee  against  enemy  air  attack  is  to 
seize  and  hold  tbe  bases  from  which  his 
aircraft  could  fly.  And  in  like  fashion,  the 
only  certain  and  telling  method  of  support- 
ing an  air  offensive  against  the  enemy  la 
to  strike  at  him  from  bases  where  that  attack 
can  be  sustained.  To  seize  and  hold  those 
bases,  for  air  defense  as  well  as  attack,  ttiat  is 
the  D-day  mission  of  your  Army  troops. 

Without  these  bases  resolutely  held  all  the 
machines  in  the  wcM-ld  could  not  save  our 
cities  from  the  ordeal  of  air  attack.  Ground 
tmits  for  such  critical  and  demanding  role 
cannot  tie  developed  overnight.  Ttiey  must 
be  trained,  disciplined,  and  conditioned— 
you  can't  use  a  butter  knife  for  a  scalpel. 

BAUinCID  VORCU  KnCDSD 

American  armed  strength  is  only  as  strong 
as  the  combat  capabilities  of  Its  weakest  serv- 
ice. Overemphasis  on  one  or  the  other  will 
obscure  our  compelling  need — not  for  air 
power,  sea  power,  or  land  power— but  lor 
American  military  power  commensurate  to 
our  tasks  In  the  world. 

In  pursuit  of  this  objective,  the  Army  has 
no  desire  to  ptish  its  own  program  wilfully 
but  will  continue  to  subordinate  freely  Its 
own  best  opinion  to  whatever  agreements 
may  be  reached  through  the  machinery  of 
unification. 

Obviously,  we  must  sacrifice  and  take  costly 
action  to  meet  the  perilous  demands  of  this 
hour.  But  as  we  build  barricades  against 
the  dangers  that  confront  us.  our  measures 
must  always  be  In  consonance  with  the  long- 
range  sutwtance  of  our  national  health,  cur 
resotuTce  and  our  beliefs.  We  dare  not  risk 
hasty  action  In  fear,  anger.  Injury,  or  panic. 
That  Is  a  time  for  deliberate  Judgment,  for 
candor,  for  reason,  for  truth. 

Of  paramount  concern  In  the  minds  of 
most  men  today  is  the  march  of  communism 
with  its  threat  to  peace  and  freedom 
throughout  the  world.  Communism  con- 
tests tlie  basic  tenets  of  our  democratic  lift 
and  in  practice  today  is  ualng  Its  power- 
secretly  and  openly— to  undermine  all  ef- 
forts toward  stable  peace. 

To  adjudge  tbe  nature  of  this  peril,  ws 
miut  view  communism  as  a  long-range  proj- 
ect pursuing  lU  Objectives  ruthlessly  and 
expediently  with  power  as  well  as  conspiracy. 
Communum  can  shift  in  iU  day-to-day  po- 
sitions without  swerving  from  Its  ultimate 
objectives.  It  can  employ  principles  and 
labels,  alliances  and  friendships,  logic  and 
treaties  callously,  recklessly,  with  indltter- 
ence  to  truth  and  good  faith. 

For  communism  is  a  weapon  clenched  In 
the  hands  of  a  powerful  few;  it  can  be 
wielded  without  recourse  to  conscience,  mo- 
raUty,  or  the  will  of  Its  people.  But  even 
though  the  tactical  advantages  of  commu- 
nism are  great  ones,  communism  lacks  the 
human  spirit  tliat  a  democracy  acquires  from 
the  men  whom  it  serves.  It  offers  no  sound 
social  structure  to  the  hungry  and  homeless 
so  long  as  they  are  possessed  of  tbe  Instlncu 
of  civilized  men.  For  communism  Is  the 
abnegation  of  freedom,  the  repudiation  of 
rights,  the  gallows  on  which  freedom  hangs 
In  the  nations  of  eastern  Europe. 

WOITLD    PBOVC    OaMOCXACT 

Nevertheless.  It  faces  us  today— a  power 
of  formidable  means — militarily  strong,  po- 
litically agile  and  crusading  In  its  message. 
We  have  convincing  reason  to  believe  that 
It  will  desist  from  aggression  only  when  free 
nations  are  united  in  arms  and  only  when 
they  are  atoutly  defended. 

But  armed  force  alone  is  not  the  final  an- 
swer. We  must  demonstrate  conclusively 
that  democracy  Is  more  attractive,  more 
progressive,  more  productive,  and  more  res- 
olute than  any  totalitarian  system. 


For  oommunism  is  not  only  a  manacia 
chained  to  the  hands  of  unwUllng  states. 
It  Is  a  bait,  a  plausible  bait  to  which  mll- 
Uons  of  people  have  sprung  in  Joblessness, 
despair,  and  hunger. 

Knowing  tiiis,  we  cannot  fight  oommu- 
nism only  with  antlcoramuniam.  To  he 
anti-Communist  we  must  be  consistently 
and  courageously  pro-Democratic  in  our 
preachments  and  practices  throughout  tha 
world. 

We  must  stand  ready  to  champion  human 
rights  wiienever  they  come  in  conflict  with 
property,  privilege,  or  prejudice— as  readily 
as  we  would  defend  those  rights  from  ag- 
gression and  oppression. 

I  am  convinced  that  the  United  States- 
must  stand  plainly,  and  honestly  before  the 
entire  world  and  say  to  free  peoples  every- 
where that  the  measure  of  democracy  is  a 
man's  personal  freedom — that  human  rights 
must  prevail  against  the  State. 

For  only  so  long  as  freedom  remains  a 
force  for  human  welfare,  so  long  will  men 
cherish  freedom  in  their  hearts  and  defend 
it  with  their  lives. 

From  this  fact  there  Is  derived  the  strength 
of  our  leadership  in  the  world.  Prom  it, 
likewise,  must  that  leadership  be  stistalned. 

We  must  not  let  the  shape  of  this  present 
danger,  however  serious,  be  allowed  to  warp 
or  to  misshape  the  foundations  and  the 
structure  of  our  own  good  house.  Ideals 
and  principles  rise  high  alxrve  the  clouds 
of  war  and  live  on  through  destruction  to 
guide  humanity  to  a  better  future.  They 
bave  a  power  in  themselves,  greater  than 
that  of  the  atom. 

Our  democracy  is  solidly  buOt  because  It 
rests  on  htiman  rights.  But  to  make  It 
last  throtigb  the  generations,  to  help  It 
weather  the  storms  that  it  "must  face,  wt 
must  wisely  and  faithfully  reinforce  it — 
not  only  for  our  own  protection  and  for  our 
children's  future,  but  for  all  the  vast  and 
fervent  hopes  of  civilization. 


The  TideUnds  Bill 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CLAKK  W.  THOMPSON 

or  nxAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Fridav.  April  30.  1948 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
very  vitally  interested  In  tbe  passage  of 
H.  R.  5992,  generally  known  as  the  tide- 
land.s  bill. 

I  represent  an  area  which  has  one  of 
the  longest  coast  lines  of  any  congres- 
sional district  in  the  United  States'. 
Counting  bays  and  Inlets,  I  doubt  if  any 
district  has  more  tideland  area  which, 
because  of  its  peculiar  productiveness, 
would  be  more  affected  by  the  legisla- 
tion now  under  consideration. 

I  have  naturally  studied  tbe  many 
ramifications  of  the  legal  battle  that  has 
been  raging  since  the  so-called  Cali- 
fornia tidelands  case.  The  terminology 
in  which  the  lawyers'  comments  are  us- 
ually phrased  is  often  difBcult  for  lay 
minds  to  grasp.  However,  I  have  found 
a  lawyer's  opinion  which  is  clear  and 
concise  and  couched  in  language  wliicb 
can  be  understood  even  by  those  of  us 
who  do  not  have  the  benefit  of  a  legal 
education.  Therefore,  I  commend  it  to 
you  and  take  pleasure  in  placing  in  the 
CONCFESsioKAL  RECORD  the  Statement  ot 
the  Honorable  Manlpy  O.  Hudson,  for- 
merly judge  of  the  World  Court,  as  he 
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)f  the  small  group  of  men  In  this 

busy    themselves    with    inter- 

The  subject  was  one  of  my 

when  you.  Mr.  Chairman,  and 

and  I  were  growing  up  In 

noat  40  years  ago.     I  have  held  a 

of  International  law  at  Harvard 

25  years,  though  during  10  years 

I  served  as  Judge  of  the  World 

Hague. 
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altuation,  the  Federal  Oovem- 

to  initiate  proceedings  which 


may  place  those  States  in  the  same  Jeopardy 
as  California.  The  result  is  a  veritable  pande- 
monium. The  alarm  is  Nation-wide.  The 
decree  of  last  October  has  opened  a  Pandora  s 
boa  from  which  germinating  Influences  may 
spring  to  upset  acquired  titles  and  eetab- 
llahed  procedures.  These  titles  and  pro- 
cedures exist  In  vast  areas  of  this  country  in 
which  our  citizens  have  been  wont  to  invest 
their  energy  and  their  capital,  not  for  one 
but  for  scores  of  phases  of  our  national 
economy. 

The  necessity  of  some  action  by  the  Con- 
gress has  been  Intimated  by  the  Court  Itself. 
As  I  see  It.  two  courses  are  open  for  you  to 
pursue.  Perhaps  there  are  others,  but  I  shall 
stick  to  the  two  which  have  been  proposed 
to  you. 

One  cotirsc  would  be  for  you  to  proceed  to 
Implement  the  decree  of  last  October.  As  It 
related  to  the  Federal  Government,  that 
decree  stopped  short  with  the  declaration 
that  the  Federal  Government  Is  "poeeesaed 
of  paramount  rtgbu  In.  and  full  dominion 
and  power  over,  the  lands  and  minerals  and 
other  things  underlying"  Callfornta's  mar- 
ginal sea.  It  left  in  doubt  the  precise  content 
of  those  paramount  rlgh  cs,  of  that  dominion 
and  power.  Of  course.  It  did  not  assume  to 
say  bow  the  rights,  the  dominion,  and  the 
power  will  be  exercised  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. Nor  did  It  lay  down  exact  bases 
for  a  linear  measurement  of  the  coastal  landa 
to  which  these  rights  and  power  will  apply. 
We  have  the  explanations  supplied  to  us  In 
the  opinion  of  Mr.  Justice  Black  which  was 
adopted  by  a  majority  of  the  Court.  It  is  a 
scintillating,  a  titillating,  and  some  may  say 
a  speculating  opinion,  but  It  does  not  supply 
the  answers  to  the  problems  1  have  stated. 
The  Court  Itself  assumed  "that  location  of 
the  exact  coastal  line  will  Involve  many  com- 
plexities and  difficulties"  (p.  4). 

Of  course  the  decree  of  last  October  was 
in  no  way  a  pronouncement  on  the  consti- 
tutional power  of  the  Congress.  That  power 
remains  -vhoUy  unaffected.  Congress  there- 
fore has  a  free  hand  to  decide  upon  the 
modalities  which  would  enable  the  Federal 
Government  to  exercise  its  paraniount  rights, 
its  dominion  and  power.  Indeed,  there  can 
probably  be  no  exercise  of  them  without  con- 
greseional  authority,  and  I  understand  that 
a  bill  la  now  before  the  Congress  to  that  end. 

Instead  of  Implementing  the  decree  of  last 
October,  the  Congress  can  adopt  an  alter- 
native approach  to  the  present  problems.  It 
can  decline  to  continue  the  existing  law  as 
it  has  been  declared.  It  can  seek  another 
solution  as  more  in  the  public  Interest.  It 
can  forge  the  law  of  the  future  along  lines 
different  from  thuse  which  have  been  laid 
down  by  the  Court. 

The  adoption  of  this  alternative  course, 
which  is  embodied  in  S.  1M8,  would  not  re- 
flect in  any  way  on  the  prestige  or  authority 
of  the  Supreme  Court.  Nor  would  it  set 
any  new  precedent.  Indeed,  quite  recently, 
the  Congress  decided  upon  the  adoption  of 
a  course  alternative  to  that  of  implementing 
the  law  as  laid  down  by  the  Supreme  Court. 
In  1944.  the  Court  declared  In  United  States 
▼.  Soutft-Sastern  Undervcritera  Association 
(323  U.  S.  533)  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment had  a  broad  power  to  regtilate  insurance 
as  interstate  commerce;  yet  promptly  in  1945 
the  Congress  moved  to  declare  that  "the 
continued  regulation  and  taxation  by  the 
several  States  of  the  business  of  Insurance 
la  in  the  public  Interest"  (59  Stat.  33). 

Let  me  also  take  from  British  history  an 
example  of  legislative  independence.  Mr. 
JxMttce  Black  referred  (p.  12)  to  the  English 
case  of  Queen  v.  Keyn  (L.  R.  2  Exch.  Dlv.  63). 
as  having  csst  doubt  as  late  as  1876  on  the 
littoral  state's  dominion  over  the  3-mlle  belt. 
He  could  have  added  that  soon  after  the  de- 
cision was  handed  down,  in  which  the  ful- 
minating opinions  covered  reams  of  paper, 
the  British  Parliament  enacted  corrective 
legislation   because — in   the   words   of  John 


Baaeett  Moore — it  "considered  It  imperative 
to  adopt  legislation  nullifying  its  |the  de- 
cision's] effect  for  the  future,  besides  de- 
claring it  wrong  as  to  the  past"  (Moore's 
Collected  Papers,  vol.  7,  p.  294). 

Now.  if  In  its  wisdom  the  Congress  thinks 
it  to  be  in  the  public  Interest,  you  are  per- 
fectly free  to  follow  your  Insurance  precedent 
of  1945,  you  are  free  to  do  what  the  British 
Parliament  did  In  1877.  and  nullify  the  effect 
of  the  California  decree  for  the  future,  even 
if  you  do  not  declare  that  decision  "wrong 
as  to  the  past." 

I  have  now  outlined  two  alternative  pos- 
sible courses  which  have  been  proposed  to 
the  Congress:  (1)  to  proceed  to  Implement 
the  law  as  promulgated  in  the  decree  of  last 
October;  (2)  to  lay  down  for  the  future  the 
continuance  of  what  was  thought  by  Federal 
and  State  courts,  by  executive  agencies  of 
the  Federal  Government,  and  by  the  entire 
legal  profession  of  the  country  to  have  been 
our  law  over  a  period  of  at  least  100  years. 

If  I  have  accurately  stated  the  alterna- 
tives before  you — I  repeat  that  I  may  not 
have  exhausted  the  possibilities — I  submit 
that  your  choice  will  be  made,  not  so  much 
on  the  law  of  the  present  or  of  the  past, 
as  on  the  basts  of  policy.  You  will  appraise 
the  whole  situation  as  it  has  developed  in 
the  past,  you  will  weigh  the  conflicting 
claims  which  are  now  advanced,  you  will  take 
into  account  the  varied  interests  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  and  the  States  and  of  many 
thousands  of  our  citizens  which  are  involved, 
you  will  appreciate  the  consternation  and 
confusion  which  have  been  produced,  and 
you  win  decide  upon  that  course  which  in 
your  Judgment  will  best  serve  the  InteresU 
of  this  country  In  the  future  which  lies 
ahead  of  us.  You  have  an  opportunity  to 
declare  a  policy  which  will  meet  our  na- 
tional needs,  and  to  enact  a  law  for  the 
future  which  will  bring  about  no  "injustices 
to  States,  their  subdivisions,  or  persons  act- 
ing pursuant  to  their  permission."  (Mr. 
Justice  Black,  at  p.  19.) 

Now  In  this  confidence,  Mr.  Chairman,  let 
me  proceed  to  consider  with  the  committee 
the  pending  bill,  S.  1988.  I  find  some  sig- 
nificance in  that  number.  Mr  Chairman.  It 
reflects  the  nature  of  the  choice  which  con- 
fronts you.  You  are  to  lay  down  the  law 
which  may  regulate  Important  segmenta  of 
our  national  economy  over  the  next  40 
years — perhaps  until  the  year  1988.  I  real- 
ize, that  Thomas  Jefferson  limited  his  pro- 
vision to  19  years,  taking  that  as  the  period 
within  which  a  majority  of  the  adults  living 
at  any  moment  will  have  passed  to  their  re- 
wards. In  the  mechanistic  age  in  which  m'e 
live,  I  suggest  that  you  need  not  be  so  mod- 
est— why  not  look  forward  40  years? 

Having  the  honor  to  appear  here  on  t>ehalf 
of  Texas.  I  should  like  to  descant  upon  its 
special  position  in  this  matter.  What 
American  Is  not  fascinated  by  the  rich  his- 
tory of  that  great  State?  Yet  I  must  leave 
It  to  be  developed  before  you  by  an  expert — 
the  able  attorney  general  of  the  SUte.  1 
shall  content  myself  with  some  passing  ref- 
erence more  especially  to  Texas'  past  Inter- 
national status  as  it  relates  to  the  matter 
under  discussion. 

For  almost  10  years  before  iU  admission 
Into  the  Union,  Texaa  played  a  role — a  credit- 
able role,  may  I  say — as  an  independent 
sovereign  nation.  In  this.  Its  position  among 
our  States  is  unique.  As  a  part  of  Mexico 
before  March  2.  1836,  Texaa  had  the  gulfward 
boundary  fixed  by  the  Spanish  law  which 
continued  to  be  in  force  in  Mexico  after  the 
revolution  there.  That  Spanish  law  was 
based  upon  the  general  principle  of  inter- 
national law  which  prevailed  throughout 
the  Western  World  durlnr^  the  eighteenth 
century,  that  a  littoral  state  has  control  of 
the  seas  bathing  its  coasts,  at  least  to  the 
extent  of  cannon  range.  That  was  a  prin- 
ciple of  the  general  law,  and  bpain  gave 
effect  to  It.  in  its  decrees  and  treatlea  of  the 
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eighteenth  century,  by  adopting  a  6-mlle 
limit  for  certain  piupoeee  (Pulton,  Sover- 
eignty of  the  Sea,  p.  669):  In  later  times  It 
seems  to  have  claimed  a  6-mlle  limit  around 
Cuba.  So  far  as  my  researches  go,  Spain 
never  adopted  a  3-mlle  limit. 

A  few  months  after  Texas  declared  Its  in- 
dependence, the  first  Congre.S8  of  the  Re- 
public fixed  the  gulfward  limit  of  Its  terri- 
tory at  S  leagues  from  shore.  The  action  was 
not  In  violation  of  the  international  law  of 
that  time — indeed.  It  would  not  violate  the 
International  law  of  today,  for  the  3-mile 
limit  now  exists  only  as  a  minimum  for  the 
marginal  sea  and  many  cotintries  now  claim 
a  wider  belt.  The  Republic  of  Texas  did  not 
stop  there,  however.  It  drew  its  law  of  1836 
to  the  attention  of  certain  other  govern- 
ments; and  it  Is  significant  that  thereafter, 
without  advancing  any  objection  to  the  8- 
league  limit,  the  United  States,  Great  Britain, 
France,  and  the  Netherlands  recognized  the 
Republic  of  Texas  and  made  treaties  with  it. 

When  Texas  was  admitted  into  the  Union 
in  1845,  the  resolution  of  Congress  of  De- 
cember 29,  1845,  approved  the  Texas  Con- 
stitution of  August  27,  1845,  which  in  arti- 
cle 13  (2)  continued  in  force  the  preexisting 
Texas  laws.  Including  the  1836  law  on  the 
3-league  limit.  Moreover,  that  limit  found 
confirmation  when  the  United  States  con- 
cluded the  Treaty  of  Guadalupe  Hidalgo  with 
Mexico  in  1848,  for  the  treaty  :et  the  bound- 
ary between  the  United  States  and  Mexico 
to  "commence  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  3  leagues 
from  land."  Again,  in  the  Gadsden  Treaty 
of  1853  that  provision  was  repeated. 

Let  me  mention  also  that  under  the  Span- 
ish law  in  force  in  Texas  from  1836  to  1866, 
the  Republic  and  later  the  State,  held  title 
to  all  subsoil  minerals.  The  release  of  title  to 
private  owners  by  the  Texas  constitution  of 
1866  did  not  apply  to  the  minerals  in  sub- 
merged lands  which  Texas  has  never  released 
to  any  sovereign  or  to  any  individual. 

So  much  by  way  of  a  footnote  to  the  history 
which  has  placed  Texas  In  a  special  position. 
I  shall  not  take  time,  at  this  point,  to  refer 
to  the  subsequent  history. 

Texas  is  not  called  upon  at  this  time,  bow- 
ever,  to  defend  her  special  position.  She 
has  willingly  Joined  with  45  other  States  in 
advocating  the  proposed  legislation  to  clear 
up  the  clouds  and  confusions  which  result 
from  the  decree  in  United  States  v.  Califor- 
nia. She  has  Joined  with  them  In  seeking 
from  the  Congress  the  establishment  of  a 
policy  Implemented  by  legislation  which  she 
believes  to  be  in  the  Interest  not  only  of 
Texas,  not  only  of  the  coastal  States,  but  of 
the  Nation  as  a  whole. 

In  arriving  at  the  formulation  of  such  pol- 
icy. I  am  sure  the  Congress  will  take  account 
first  of  all  of  the  history  with  regard  to  this 
matter.  Prom  a  time  which  antedates  the 
admission  of  Texas,  It  was  deemed  to  be  es- 
tablished in  our  law  that  the  boundaries  of 
the  States  along  the  sea  were  coterminotis 
with  those  of  the  United  Statea.  This  was 
phrased  very  kptly  In  the  opinion  of  the 
Supreme  Judicial  Cotirt  of  Massachusetts  in 
Commontcealth  v.  Manchester,  in  1890  (152 
Mass.  230) — the  case  which  was  later  before 
the  United  States  Supreme  Court — as 
follows : 

There  is  no  belt  of  land  under  the  sea  adja- 
cent to  the  coast  which  is  the  property  of  the 
United  sutes  and  not  the  property  of  the 
atatee. 

Many  States  acted  on  this  view,  and  I  be- 
lieve that  I  can  safely  say  that  the  view  was 
not  doubted  In  any  competent  legal  circle  in 
thU  country  until  1937.  Yet  I  find  in  Mr. 
Justice  Black's  opinion  the  disturbing  phrase 
"conceding  that  the  State  has  been  author- 
ized to  exercise  local  police -power  functions 
in  the  part  of  the  marginal  belt  within  its 
declared  boundaries"  (p.  14).  Are  we  to 
Infer  that  in  a  part  of  the  territory  within 
Its  boundaries  a  SUte  is  limited  to  the  exer- 
cise of  "local  police  power?"  That  would  be 
%  doctrine  of  constitutional  law  which  I  never 


learned  at  school,  which  I  had  never  even 
conjectured  coxild  be  accepUble  to  Ameri- 
can courts  or  American  lawyers.  The  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  can  appreciate  better 
than  I  what  the  folks  at  home  may  think  of 
such  a  doctrine. 

This  raises  the  question  of  a  littoral  State's 
position  in  its  margmal  sea.  Let  me  refer 
to  international  law  for  a  moment,  though  In 
doing  so  I  must  repeat  that  international 
law  does  not  govern  the  relations  between 
OMT  Federal  Government  and  the  SUtes.  In- 
ternational law  has  been  clarified  over  the 
years.  We  had  a  useful  International  arbi- 
tration in  1909  between  Norway  and  Sweden 
In  the  Grlsbadarna  case  before  a  tribunal 
of  the  Permanent  Court  of  Arbitration.  In 
that  case  the  tribunal  referred  to  "the  funda- 
mental principles  of  the  law  of  nations,  both 
ancient  and  modern,  in  accordance  with 
which  the  maritime  territory  is  an  essential 
appurtenance  of  land  territory,  whence  it 
follows  that  at  the  time  when,  in  1658,  the 
land  territory  called  the  Bohuslan  was  ceded 
to  Sweden,  the  radius  of  maritime  territory 
constituting  an  inseparable  appurtenance  of 
this  land  territory  must  have  automatically 
formed  a  part  of  this  cession."  (Scott,  Hague 
Court  Reports,  pp.  121.  127.) 

Then  we  have  the  formulation  of  the 
principle  by  the  International  Conference  on 
the  Codification  of  International  Law  at  the 
Hague  in  1930;  it  reads  as  follows: 

"The  territory  of  a  coastal  staU  Includes 
also  the  airspace  above  the  territorial  sea,  as 
well  as  the  bed  of  the  sea,  and  the  subsoil." 

These  are  fairly  representative  statemenU 
as  to  the  International  law  on  the  nature 
of  the  marginal  sea.  They  express,  also,  the 
thought  which  has  dominated  our  national 
life.  As  early  as  1782  a  committee  of  the 
Continental  Congress  referred  to  such  parU 
of  the  sea  adjacent  to  the  coast  as  "are 
deemed  appurtenant  thereto."  (Crocker, 
Marginal  Sea,  p.  630.)  And  In  1804,  In 
Church  V.  Hubbart  (2  Cranch  186),  Chief 
Justice  Marshall  said  that  a  "seizure  of  a 
vessel,  within  the  range  of  cannon,  by  a  for- 
eign force,  is  an  invasion  of  that  territory"  of 
the  littoral  nation.  As  a  matter  of  inUr- 
natlonal  law,  then,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  littoral  sovereign  holds  iU  marginal 
sea  as  part  of  lU  territory,  as  appurtenant 
to  Its  land  territory. 

Now  I  think  this  conclusion  may  have  some 
ImporUnce  in  considering  the  history  of  our 
national  law  on  this  matter.  If  the  marginal 
sea  is  appurtenant  to  the  land,  it  would  seem 
that  iU  sutua  would  not  be  different  from 
that  of  the  land,  with  respect  to  the  relations 
between  the  Federal  Government  and  the 
States.  I  repeat  that  this  is  a  national,  and 
not  an  international,  matter — especially  since 
we  are  dealing  with  lands  Inside  the  bound- 
aries of  both  SUte  and  Nation.  For  105 
years,  from  1842  to  1947,  the  Supreme  Court 
had  no  doubt  that  the  marginal  sea  was  to  be 
treated  as  the  land  Itself,  that  it  was  a  part 
of  the  littoral  State's  territory,  appurtenant 
to  IU  land  territory,  as  subject  to  the  sov- 
ereignty of  the  State  as  the  land  iUelf,  but 
of  course  subject  also  to  the  delegated  powers 
of  the  Federal  Government  as  to  such  matters 
as  defense.  International  relations,  naviga- 
tion, and  admiralty  and  maritime  Jurisdic- 
tion. 

A  clear  intimation  of  the  Supreme  Court's 
views  came  as  early  as  1828  in  Rhode  Island  v. 
Massachusetts  (12  PeUrs  657),  when  It  said: 
"When  a  place  is  within  the  botmdary,  it  Is  a 
part  of  the  territory  of  a  SUte;  title,  Jvirisdic- 
tion,  and  sovereignty  are  inseparable  Inci- 
denU." 

In  1842,  in  Martin  V.  WaddeU  (16  Peters 
S67).  it  was  said  that  in  their  sovereign  char- 
acter the  people  of  each  original  SUte :  "hold 
the  absolute  rlghU  to  all  their  navigable 
waters  and  the  soils  tmder  them,  for  their 
own  common  use,  subject  only  to  the  rights 
since  Eurrendered  by  the  Constitution  to  the 
general  Government." 


Then  in  1845  came  Pollard  ▼.  Hagan  (S 
Howard  212),  which  reaffirmed  the  principle.. 
Reaffirmations  followed  all  through  the  years. 
I  shall  not  burden  you  with  the  list,  but  I 
would  mention  specifically  Weber  v.  Harbor 
Commisaioners  (1873)  (18  Wallace  67);  Bar- 
ney V.  Keokuk  (1876)  (94  U.  S.  324);  and 
Illinois  Central  Railroad  Co.  v.  Illinois  (18M) 
(146  U.  S.  887) .  Let  me  pause  here  to  quoU 
from  the  last-named  case: 

"It  Lb  the  settled  law  of  this  country  that 
the  ovmershlp  of  and  dominion  and  sov- 
ereignty over  lands  covered  by  tidewaters, 
within  the  llmlU  of  the  several  States,  be- 
long to  the  respective  States  within  which 
they  are  found  •  •  •,  subject  always  to 
the  paramotmt  righU  of  Congress  to  control 
their  navigation  so  far  as  may  be  necessary 
for  the  regulation  of  commerce  with  foreign 
nations  and  among  the  States." 

As  late  as  1935,  In  Borax  Consolidated  ▼. 
Los  Angeles  (296  U.  8.  10),  Chief  Justice 
Hughes  said: 

"The  Boila  under  tidewaters  within  the 
original  SUtes  were  reserved  to  them  re- 
spectively, and  the  Sutes  since  admitted  to 
the  Union  have  the  same  sovereignty  and 
Jurisdiction  In  relation  to  such  lands  with- 
in their  borders  as  the  original  SUtes  pos- 
sessed." 

It  is  an  imposing  array  of  pronounce- 
menta — as  imposing  for  their  consistency  as 
for  the  repetition.  Mr.  Justice  Black  eayi, 
with  becoming  modesty,  that  the  Court  "has 
used  language  strong  enough  to  indlcaU  that 
the  Court  then,"  that  is  over  a  period  of  a 
hundred  years,  "believed  that  States  not  only 
owned  tidelands  and  soil  under  navigable  in- 
land waters,  but  also  owned  soils  under  all 
navigable  waters  within  their  territorial  Ju- 
rlsdlctlon,  whether  Inland  or  not"  (p.  15) ,  He 
could  have  added  that  for  generations  law- 
yers, good  lawyers,  careful  lawyers,  all  over 
the  country  believed  the  same  thing,  that 
they  advised  their  clients  that  such  was  the 
law,  and  that  acting  on  that  advice  their  cli- 
ents invested  millions  of  their  money  and 
years  of  their  energy  In  improvemenU  and 
Installations. 

Mr.  Justice  Black  does  not  say.  though  I 
think  It  was  contended  before  the  Court,  that 
these  pronouncemenU  were  dicta.  Certainly 
this  was  not  true  In  Illinois  Central  Railroad 
V,  Illinois,  where  the  Cotirt  Itself  said: 

"We  bold,  therefore,  that  the  same  doctrine 
as  to  the  dominion  and  sovereignty  over  and 
ownership  of  lands  under  the  navigable 
waters  of  the  Great  Lakes  applies,  which  ob- 
tains at  the  common  law  as  to  the  dominion 
and  sovereignty  over  the  ownership  of  landa 
under  tidewaters  on  the  borders  of  the  sea, 
and  that  the  lands  are  held  by  the  same 
right  In  the  one  case  as  in  the  other,  and 
subject  to  the  same  trusU  and  limitations." 
Yet  let  us  suppose  that  the  pronounce- 
menU were  obiter,  were  not  required  for  a 
decision  on  the  issues  presented.  Hew  does 
judge-made  law  grow?  What  is  the  path  it 
takes?  I  suggest  that  its  course  often  lies 
from  dicta  to  dissent,  and  from  dissent  to 
decision.  Let  me  put  it  in  the  words  of  the 
late  Justice  Holmes: 

"One  mark  of  a  great  lawyer  [Holmes . 
said]  is  that  he  sees  the  application  of  the 
broadest  rules.  There  is  a  story  of  a  Ver- 
mont Justice  of  the  peace  before  whom  a 
suit  was  brought  by  one  farmer  against  an- 
other for  breaking  a  churn.  The  Justice  took 
time  to  consider,  and  then  said  that  he  bad 
looked  through  the  sUtutes  and  could  find 
nothing  about  churns,  and  gave  judgment 
for  the  defendant."  (Holmes,  "The  Path  at 
the  Law,"  In  Collected  Legal  Papers,  p.  195)4 
Now  let  us  look  at  Mr.  Justice  Blacks  ap- 
proach. After  100  years  of  repeUtion  and 
reiteration  by  the  Court,  "we  arc  not  per- 
suaded," he  says,  "to  transplant  the  rule  of 
ownership  as  an  incident  of  SUte  eov- 
erelgnty  in  relation  to  inland  waters  out  into 
the  soil  beneath  the  ocean,  eo  much  more 
a  matter  of  natioiud  conoem."  (p.  14).  The 
figure  of  speech  is  engaging,  though  some  of 
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Ich  land  Is  acquired — by  conquest, 
:ry  and  claim,  by  cession,  by   pre- 
by  purchase,  by  condemnation?" 
was  said  that  "acquisition,   as  It 
he  S-mlle  belt   |has|   been  accom- 
the  national  Government."  and 
and  control  of  It  has  been 
Function  of  national  external  sov- 
It   U    true    that   Jefferson's   pro« 
1793.  following  suggestions  by  Con* 
nters.  had  great  Influence   In  re- 
cannon -range  test  of  the  mar- 
to  a  3-mlla  limit.     That  was  the 
his   contribution,    however.     The 
rule  existed  long  before  1T76. 
Jxistice  Marshall  referred  In  1804. 
I    quoted    from   Church    v. 
not  to  a  3-mlle  rule,  but  to  the 
rule  as  glvmg  "territory  to  the 
I  can  only  conclude  that 
any  "accomplishment  by  the 
9oT^7iment."   the   Original   States 
led  to  the  marginal  sea  on  their 
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b!fore 


la  dating  of  ths  acquisition  after 

1  o  the  enunciation  of  a  principle 

:  ar  as  I  know.  Is  wholly  new  In  our 

tqotight.     This  U  to  the  effect  that 

the  Nation  asserts  Its  rights  under 

o^ial  law.  whatever  of  value  may  be 

In  the  seas  next  to  Its  shores  and 

f>rotectlve  belt,  will  most  naturally 

.I^rop  lated  for  Its  use."     (P.   13  )     0\ir 

ha'  e  delegated   to   the  Federal  Got- 

<  ontrol   of  our    international   rela- 

constltutlonal  power  It  exercises 

States   and   for   all   the   people. 

ekerclse  be  rewarded  at  the  expense 

Suites,  so   that   "whatever   of    value 

discovered"  In  consequence  must  be 

for   the   use   of    the   Federal 

t?     To    me    this    Is    a    startling 

public  trust.    The  Oovemment 

Statas  has  Just  been  engaged 

war,   conceived   to  have  bean 


fought  In  defense  of  every  part  of  the  United 
States.  Its  successful  exercise  of  the  con- 
stitutional war  power  has  now  made  it  pos- 
sible for  Americans  to  go  back  to  their  dally 
work  unmolested  by  the  Nazis  and  Fascists 
whom  we  overcame.  The  resumption  of  our 
normal  lives  meant  that  a  few  days  ago  an 
oil  gusher  was  brought  In  In  the  West  Texas 
field.  Should  this  now  be  subject  to  appro- 
priation for  the  use  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment because  of  Its  valiant  discharge  of  its 
public  trust?  If  so.  the  doctrine  should  be 
a  bonanza  to  the  lawyers  of  this  country. 

In  o\ir  relations  with  other  countries,  the 
marginal  sea  comes  down  to  us,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, out  of  a  long  and  tortuous  Interna- 
tional history.  Within  our  own  country,  as 
between  the  Federal  Government  and  the 
States,  we  dealt  with  our  marginal  seas  along 
lines  established  by  170  years  of  our  national 
thought  and  national  history,  without  con- 
tesutlon  and  without  dispute.  So  far  as 
I  have  ever  heard,  the  working  of  our  Federal 
system  In  this  regard  produced  no  popular 
dissatisfaction,  and  it  has  never  Impeded  the 
Federal  Government  In  the  discharge  of  Its 
delegated  powers.  I  think  the  history  must 
weigh  heavily  with  you  in  taking  your  deci- 
sion as  to  what  shall  be  the  law  in  the  future. 
Mr  Justice  Frankfurter  put  this  point  very 
persuasively  In  h'.a  statement  that  "there 
are  obviously  at  stake  many  far-reaching, 
complicated,  historic  tnteresu,  the  proper 
ad)ustments  of  which  are  not  readily  resolved 
by  the  materials  and  methods  to  which  this 
Court  Is  oon fined  "  Naturally,  therefore,  he 
concluded,  the  Congress  is  the  "spproprlate 
•flaaey"  for  the  determination  of  the  Issue. 

X  have  not  dealt  with  all  of  the  "far- 
reaching,  complicated"  questions  with  which 
you  are  faced.  Some  of  the  practical  prob- 
lems can  better  be  discussed  by  the  State 
ofRclals  whom  you  have  heard  or  will  bear. 
May  I  only  repeat  that  Congress  is  not 
stymlad  by  the  law  laid  down  In  the  decree 
of  08tob>r  27  last. 

I  trust  thst  I  havt  not  seemed  to  over- 
emphasize the  hUtorlcal  element  In  thu 
picture.  It  can  be  outweighed  only  by  the 
most  convincing  and  the  most  Impelling 
conalderatlona  of  a  nonlcgal  nature,  and 
I  believe  you  will  not  find  such  to  exist.  One 
hundred  years  of  Supreme  Court  pronounce- 
mants  under  which  we  have  lived  and 
prospered  in  peace  and  In  war.  upon  which 
our  tndmtrtaa  have  flouri.«hPd  and  our  na- 
tional aeonocny  has  been  based,  present  not 
only  a  sure  guide  for  the  future.  They  point 
also  to  the  preservation  of  the  Federal  sys- 
tem which  orders  our  national  life.  That 
is  the  heart  of  the  case  which  the  State* 
present  to  you  for  the  enactment  of  S    1988. 


Veterus'  Homestead  Bill 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  EDITH  NOURSE  ROGERS 

or  MAaaacHtTsarrs 
Ut  TUX  HOD8B  Of  RSPRBBSirr  ATIVBB 

Friday.  April  30.  1948 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs has  today  approved  for  reporting 
an  amended  version  of  H.  R.  4488,  the  so- 
called  veterans'  homestead  bill  which 
would  amend  the  Servicemen's  Readjust- 
ment Act  to  permit  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istrator to  charter  veterans'  homestead 
associations,  composed  of  at  least  five  vet- 
erans, for  the  purpose  of  providing  hous- 
ing for  veterans.  Substantial  aid  would 
be  given  multlunit  housing  to  be  sold  to 
or  rented  by  individual  veterans.    Aver- 


age cost  of  each  family  unit  limited  to 
$10,000.    Authority  expires  July  25.  1957. 

Individual  single-unit  houses  could  be 
built  by  associations  and  sold  to  an  in- 
dividual veteran  provided  outside  financ- 
ing was  obtained.  Homestead  associa- 
tions could  not  supply  the  permanent  fi- 
nancing of  individual  units. 

Association  financing  to  be  obtained 
from  Veterans'  Administrator  at  not 
more  than  one-fourth  of  1  percent  more 
than  he  Is  required  to  pay  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  for  the  capital  required. 
Loans  may  be  amortized  over  40  year.s 
for  rental  multiunit  housing  and  32 
years  lor  housing  held  on  a  mutual  or 
cooperative  basis. 

Authorizes  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury to  advance  the  following  amounts: 
$1,000,000,000  per  year  for  5  years  to 
Veterans'  Administrator  for  loans  to  vet- 
erans homestead  associations  and  such 
other  sums  as  are  necessary  to  maintain 
a  restricted  secondary  market  for  future 
title  III  home  and  farm  loans;  $750,000.- 
000  for  5  years  for  Home  Loan  Bank 
Board  to  make  Investments  In  saving.'^ 
banlu.  cooperative  banks,  building  and 
loan  aMoclatlons  and  similar  instltutloat 
to  make  loans  of  $9,000  or  less  more  read- 
ily available  to  veteran.^ — preference  to 
be  given  In  distribution  to  those  institu- 
tions in  area.i  needing  capital  expan- 
sion for  veterans'  housing  and  willing  to 
make  100  percent  loans  to  veterans: 
$100,000,000  for  3  years  to  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  — acting  through  Federal 
land-bank  loans  or  Farmers  Home  Ad- 
ministration loani — to  provide  farm- 
loan  financing  to  veteran.^.  All  of  the 
above,  except  funds  for  Federal  Works 
Administrator,  are  on  a  revolving  fund 
basis  and  no  direct  appropriation  Is  re- 
quired; $200.000  000  to  Federal  Works 
Administrator  for  grants  on  the  cus- 
tomary 50  percent  matching  basis,  for 
sewer,  water,  and  like  facilities  required 
for  the  veterans'  housing. 

Incontestability  clause  for  OX  loan 
guaranties  is  included  to  encourage  par- 
ticipation in  loan  program.  This  incon- 
tesUMUty  clause  carries  out  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Housing,  which  has.  as  you  know,  gone 
so  thoroughly  into  this  problem. 

The  only  nonreimbursable  expenditiire 
raqalred  will  be  the  $200,000,000  for  the 
use  of  the  Federal  Works  Admlnl.strator 
In  providing  grants  to  the  States  in  the 
construction  of  public  and  community 
facilities  needed  by  the  various  home- 
stead associations. 

This  bill  also  relies  almost  entirely  on 
the  individual  enterprise  and  initiative 
of  veterans  working  In  their  home  com- 
munities, and  contemplates  their  ability 
to  provide  housing  for  themselves,  in- 
cluding rental  housing  at  net  prices  con- 
siderably below  comparable  current  of- 
ferings. • 

The  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs 
has  held  numerous  hearings  on  this  sub- 
ject, and  has  had  the  advice  and  coun- 
sel of  every  apency  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment concerned  with  housing.  The 
bill  which  was  approved  by  the  committee 
today  contains  many  changes  from  the 
original  draft,  and  It  Is  believed  by  all 
those  participating  in  the  formulation 
of  the  bill  that  it  goes  far  toward  offer- 
ing a  solution  for  the  tremendoiis  need 
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for  veterans'  housing.  Up  to  the  present 
time  the  vast  majority  of  World  War 
II  veterans  have  had  little  real  help  In 
obtaining  homes.  This  bill  Is  designed  to 
correct  that  situation.  I  firmly  believe 
It  Is  the  only  legislation  now  pending 
which  will  enable  these  veterans,  who 
comprise  at  least  80  percent  of  all  our 
veterans,  to  acquire  homes  on  terms 
which  they  can  afford. 


Oil  Shortafe  Solution 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WALTER  K.  GRANGER 

or   CTTAH 

IN  THB  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  April  30.  1948 

Mr.  GRANGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  R«c- 
o«D.  I  include  the  following  address  which 
I  delivered  over  Station  KSL  on  April  20, 
1048: 

During  the  war  period  we  accepted  the 
•hortaga  of  many  everyday  Items  as  a  war 
neceaalty.  If  we  could  not  buy  enough  maat 
or  gasoline  wa  reaiMurad  ourselves  that  when 
tha  war  was  over  we  would  again  enjoy  the 
privilege  of  buying  In  a  normal  market,  un- 
restricted by  rationing. 

In  the  intermountaln  States  the  offlclal  re- 
moval of  rationing  restrictions  has  per- 
mlttad  our  return  to  living,  as  usual,  that  U, 
we  can  buy  In  accord  with  our  taste  and 
pocketbook.  However,  many  of  the  people 
in  theaa  United  States  are  not  so  fortunau. 
Do  you  know  that  for  the  past  a  years  gaao- 
Une  end  fuel  oil  have  been  rationed  to  tha 
millions  of  people  living  on  the  Atlantic 
seaboard?  The  lack  of  gsaollne  for  pleasure 
driving  Is  an  Inconvenience  which  does  not 
■erlously  Impair  the  health  or  security  of 
our  people.  On  the  other  hand,  when  a  short- 
age of  fuel  oil  makes  it  impossible  to  ade- 
quately heat  our  homes  and  ofQces  we  are 
faced  with  a  serious  situation.  Ehirlng  the 
past  severe  winter  the  fuel  oU  shortage  be- 
eane  so  acute  thst  many  homes  were  en- 
tirely without  heat  for  prolonged  periods. 
In  some  areas,  scliools.  churches,  and  public 
buildings  were  closed  because  oil  was  not 
avaUsble  for  heating. 

Undoubtedly  you  are  asking  why?  What  Is 
responsible  for  this  condition?  We  usually 
associate  shortage  with  a  cutting  of  supply. 
However,  such  Is  not  the  case  In  this  In- 
gtance  since  figures  indicate  an  ever-Increas- 
ing production,  but  that  Increase  has  been 
more  than  offset  by  an  expanding  demand. 
Tou  win  be  astonished  to  learn  that  the  per 
capita  consumption  of  petroleum  product*  In 
the  United  SUtes  for  the  year  1947  was  608 
gallons,  while  in  the  year  1938  the  per  capita 
consumption  was  only  367  gallons. 

Let  me  tell  you  some  of  the  reasons  for  In- 
creased consumption. 

There  are  1.000.000  more  passenger  care  on 
the  road  than  there  were  In  IMl. 

There  are  1.833,000  more  trucks  on  the  road 
than  there  were  In  1941. 

There  are  38,600  more  busses  on  the  road 
than  there  were  In  1941. 

There  are  1.000,000  more  tractors  on  farma 
than  there  were  m  1941.  The  agricultural 
faaoUne  consumption  has  doubled  from  1941 

to  1948. 

Dleael-oll  purchases  by  the  raUroads  for  the 
first  half  of  1947  are  up  43  percent  from  the 
oorrwpondlng  period  of  1946.  Furthermore, 
03  percent  of  all  locomotives  on  order  by 
railroads  are  Diesels. 

Fuel  oil  used  in  generating  electricity  by 
utilities  for  the  first  half  of  1947  WM  up  46 
percent  above  the  first  half  of  1946. 


The  fact  Is  that  consumption  la  higher  for 
the  year  1947  than  It  was  at  the  peak  year  of 
the  war— 1945.  Today  we  are  using  more  oU 
and  oU  products  than  the  entire  world  used 
before  the  start  of  World  War  n.  In  1946, 
8  percent  of  the  world's  population,  that  Is 
the  United  States,  consimaed  nearly  65  per- 
cent of  all  the  oU  produced. 

Now  let  us  take  a  look  at  our  oil  production. 
In  1937  we  produced  1,279,000.000  barrels  of 
oU.  In  1945.  the  peak  war  year,  we  produced 
1,714,000.000  barrels  of  oil.  In  1947  we  pro- 
duced 1,856,000,000  barrels  of  oU— an  increase 
of  8  percent  over  the  1945  production  peak. 

During  the  past  10  years  our  production 
has  Increased  31  percent,  while  our  demand 
has  Increased  42  percent;  and  the  present 
trend  Indicates  that  consumption  will  far 
outrun  any  foreseeable  production  increaae. 
By  way  of  quieting  any  rumors  as  regards 
our  exports,  let  me  say  here  that  our  Imports 
and  exports  are  practically  in  balance. 

The  story  thus  far  has  presented  only  the 
need  and  supply  of  peacetime  requirements. 
There  is  one  other  source  of  consumption 
that  we  must  not  overlook  and  that  is  the 
mUitary  demand.  Secretary  of  Defenra 
James  Forrestal,  recently  told  a  congressional 
oonunlttee  that,  and  I  quote: 

"Petroleum  U  the  primary  source  of  mo- 
tive power  for  mUltary  forces,  •  •  •  In 
World  War  II  our  armamant  depended  on 
oil  •  •  •  the  volume  of  liquid  fuel 
ahipped  overseas  was  nearly  16  times  that  of 
food.  •  •  •  During  the  last  war  the  peak 
ootuumptlon  of  oil  for  mUltary  purpoaaa  atul 
the  programs  supported  by  the  mUltary  was 
1,875,000  barreU  a  day." 

In  speaking  of  future  need.  Secretary  For- 
restal said,  and  I  quote  again: 

•It  now  appears  that  the  United  State* 
mUltary  and  civilian  needs  for  a  major  war 
effort  would  exceed  by  at  least  2.000,000  bar- 
rels a  day  the  foreseeable  production  from  the 
contmental  United  States." 

OU  is  our  most  quickly  depleted  nattiral 
resource  and  there  is  no  reuse  of  "scrap." 
Because  of  ths  speed  with  which  it  can  be 
withdrawn  It  is  essential  to  find  new  oil 
fields  each  year  to  keep  up  reserves  of  oU  that 
would  olherwUe  be  diminishing.  Most  of  the 
oU  structures  that  are  easily  recognlxable 
have  been  tested.  For  several  years  the  rate 
of  new  oU  fields  discovered  has  been  less 
than  required  to  maintain  reserves.    . 

In  view  of  o\ir  aerlous  peUoleum  situation, 
that  Is.  rapid  increased  consumption  as 
against  depleting  oil  reserves.  It  Is  necessary 
that  we  take  immediate  action  to  make 
avaUable  adequate  oil  supplies  for  known  but 
imdeveloped  sources. 

In  the  Interest  of  our  present  needs  and 
future  national  security  I  have  Introduced 
a  bUl,  known  as  H.  R.  5814,  to  provide  for 
the  establishment  and  operation  of  an  experi- 
ment sUtlon  in  the  State  of  Utah  for  research 
on  the  production,  refining,  transportation, 
and  use  of  petroleum  and  natural  gas  from 
coal. 

As  far  back  as  1920  personnel  of  the  Bureau 
of  Mines  and  students  of  the  University  of 
Utah  completed  experlmenU  which  revealed 
that  Utah  bltimilnous  coals  yield  from  80  to 
46  gallons  of  exceUent  oU  per  ton.  And  one 
body  of  coal  In  southern  Utah,  which  is  yet 
untouched,  yields  from  65  to  80  gaUons  of  oil 
per  ton.  These  oUs  extracted  from  the  coal 
have  been  refined  into  excellent  motor  fuels 
and  other  oU  products.  The  patenu  for 
these  processes  have  been  offered  to  our  Gov- 
ernment if  It  will  but  utUlze  this  sotirce  of 
oU  supply. 

CJontrary  to  popular  opinion  this  processing 
is  not  expensive,  it  will  give  tu  oU  for  $1.60 
to  $2  per  barrel.  If  the  semlcoke  byproduct 
were  sold  at  the  aame  price  per  ton.  and  well 
it  might  be,  as  raw  coal  at  the  coal  mines, 
this  byproduct  credit  would  more  than 
charge  off  the  entire  cost  of  oU  processing. 

I  want  to  make  It  clear  at  this  point  that 
thU  semlcoke  product,  aflde  from  being  a 
smokeless  fuel,  la  easier  to  ignite  and  regulate 


than  raw  coal,  and  that  It  gives  20  percent 
more  heat  per  ton.  Further,  it  Is  said  to  be 
superior  to  coal  for  uae  in  all  domestic 
appil'inces. 

America's  fear  of  an  oil  shortage  can  be 
quickly  overcome  by  extracting  untold  bil- 
lions of  barrels  of  oU  from  vast  l)eds  of  oU- 
rlch  coal  in  Utah.  It  Is  estimated  that  In 
Utah  alone  there  Is  enough  oU-rlch  coal  to 
supply  the  Nation's  current  needs  for  200 
years;  and  if,  after  removing  the  oil,  the  seml- 
coke residue  were  converted  into  gas  for 
syntheeis  of  liquid  fuels,  then  this  coal  re- 
source would  supply  all  the  motor  fuels  for 
the  United  States  for  600  years. 

I  trust  that  I  have  answered  the  question — 
why  an  oil  shortage  exists.  That  shortage 
can  be  overcome  If  mv  bill  for  the  production 
of  oil  from  coal  Is  approved,  and  I  hope  that 
Utah  will  become  the  pioneer  State  In  de- 
veloping a  new  source  of  petroleum  supply. 


CoBiinBBistic  Infiltration  in  titc  Stale 
Department 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  DEVITT 

or  MtMNCSOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RSPMSBNTATIVIS 

Friday.  April  30.  1948 

Mr.  DEVITT.  Mr.  Speaker,  again  1 
ask  permlMlon  to  include  in  my  exten- 
sion of  remarka  the  seventh  of  a  series 
of  eight  articles  written  by  Oustaf  A. 
Nordln,  of  the  St.  Paul  Pioneer  Prc-^s  and 
DUpatch.  The  previous  six  articles  hava 
proven  to  be  of  great  interest  to  my  col- 
leagues In  the  House.  I  am  sure  this 
article  will  prove  to  be  of  equal  interest 
in  further  revealing  the  communistic 
InmtraUon  In  the  State  Department. 

"AMEaiCA's  Voica"  Hxld  Domiwatb)  bt  R«d 

Factiom 

(By  Oustaf  A.  Nordln) 

Washincton.— The  New  York  headquarters 
of  the  State  Department's  Office  of  Informa- 
tion and  Educational  Exchange,  which  con- 
trols all  news  material  on  the  "Voice  of 
America"  program  beamed  to  Europe,  vir- 
tually has  been  taken  over  by  "fellow  travel- 
ers, pseudo-liberals,  and  outright  Commu- 
nists," according  to  a  House  committee  in- 
vestigation not  yet  disclosed  to  the  public. 

On  the  basis  of  the  information  written 
into  the  40.000-word  House  Appropriations 
Conunlttee  docximent.  the  international  In- 
formation division  Is  dominated  by  question- 
able security  risks. 

News  broadcasts  keyed  to  both  western 
and  eastern  Europe  are  twisted  to  Include 
Communist  propaganda.  It  is  charged. 

"Dally  Guidance  Bulletins"  are  circulated 
among  the  employees,  instructing  them  how 
to  follow  a  certain  line,  and  often  It  allegedly 
follows  the  Communist  Party  Une. 

United  States  foreign  policy  is  put  In  a 
bad  light.  whUe  the  Bartmn  policy  Is  appar- 
ently given  every  poartMa  break  except  when 
a  Government  investigation  Is  underway.  It 
is  Indicated  In  the  report.  If  someone  is  in- 
vestigating, the  broadcasts  Improve. 

It  Is  claimed  that  a  woman — No.  78 — is 
the  "moving  spirit"  behind  the  "closely  knit 
sect,  the  members  of  which  protect  each 
other  and  contlnuoxisly  assaU  anyone  who 
daree  to  disagree  with  their  way  of  thlnkiitg." 

She  Is  described  as  the  spearhead  and 
dominant  leader  of  this  group. 

No.  78  "Is  responsible  for  the  control  of 
Bcrtpt  and  news  material  which  is  need  t& 
the  tiroadcasU  of  Voice  of  America  pmgraaM 
and  Is  in  charge  of  the  poUcy  control 
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)  oldlng  a  ranking  position  in  this 

stu<|led  mtislc  In  the  New  School  for 

In    1938  under  Hans  Eisler. 

ecently  deported.     It   Is   pointed 

1  his  association  may  have  been  a 

In  erest  in  music  and  nothing  more. 

reportedly  "stands  high  in  Commu- 

'    The  report  ties  him  to  several 
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:o  the  following  change  took  piece 

comm  entary  dealing  with  the  new  youth 

egardlng    Germany,    according    to 

document : 

l^nal  script  read — "But  democracy 

me  aa  national  socialism  was  a 

Democracy  means  baaically  noth- 

the  honest  acceptance  of  a  hand- 

for  life  In  the  community." 

changed  to  read — "Contrary  to  na- 

socl  illsm.  democracy  Is  not  a  doctrine: 

Uemociacy  means  only  the  honest 

of  a  handful  of  rules  for  Com- 
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F  ideral  Aid  to  Edacation 


EX7ENSION 


OP  REMARKS 
or 


HQN.  ROBERT  F.  RICH 

or  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  pOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
.■riday.  April  30.  1948 


the 


A  k 


Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
my  remarks  in  the  Rxcord.  I 
following  article  by  Oeorse 
pre.sident  of  Harding  College, 


L  Am  TO  Edccation 


n  Is  not  over  limited  aid  to 

cmparsftlvcly   small    number   o(   schools. 

I  am  referring  to  the  various 

persistent   attempts  to  pass  legislation 

Paderal  aid  for  all  public  schools 

of  the  Union. 

referring  to  any  particular  bill 

are    usually    several    Intrcdxiced 

and  since  they  carry  largely  the 


no: 


o(  tto*  people  supporting  present 
hta»  frankly  admit  that  tbSM  represent 
only  a  beginning,  while  Increasing  amounts 
of  aid  would  b*  axpsctad  to  follow  rapidly 
aftsr  the  principle  had  b««n  adopted  Those 
acquainted  with  how  Federal  projects  grow 
and  grow  and  grow  would  naturally  expect 
the  Federal  Oovernment  wUhln  a  decade  or 
ao  to  be  carrying  the  chief  burden  of  public 
education  and  making  all  the  decisions  oi 
poUcy. 

There  are  also  certain  leaders  who  t>elleve 
that  private  schools,  now  educating  half  of 
our  children,  should  be  largely  eliminated. 
It  Is  net  dlfOcult  to  visualize,  after  the  ra- 
tionalization of  the  public-school  system 
(and  in  view  of  recent  Supreme  Court  deci- 
sion making  the  teaching  of  religion  under 
any  drcumstances  Illegal  In  the  public 
schools),  that  let<lslation  would  be  sought 
requiring  all  students  to  attend  public 
schools  for  the  purpose  of  national  indoc- 
trination. 

Consequently,  what  we  are  really  discuss- 
ing now  is  whether  or  not  we  want  tu  ex- 
change our  present  public-school  system, 
with  locally  controlled  public  schools,  and  a 
lari*  number  of  private  or  church  related 
schools,  for  one  nationally  financed  aud  na- 
tionally controlled  educational  system.  To 
such  a  change  there  are  many  and  serious 
objections  of  which  I  want  to  dtscuas  two. 

TOO  MUCK   WAST< 

First,  such  a  change  would  create  an  al- 
most tinbcarable  financial  burden.  The  Fed- 
eral Oovernment  of  the  United  States  does 
not  hive  a  good  record  for  economical  opera- 
tion of  anything.  Moreover,  the  longer  any 
political  organization  operates  the  more 
hangers-on   It  tends  to  accumulate. 

It  could  hardly  be  expected  that  a  federally 
operated  schcxil  system  would  function  any 
more  efficiently  than  does  the  Federal  clvU 
service.  Yet  the  waste  of  manpower  and 
treasure  therein  is  common  knowledge. 
Some  experts  believe  that  the  civil  service 
pay  rolls  ahould  be  cut  down  by  50  percent 
and  that  greater  efficiency  would  t>e  obtained 
thereby.  Scarcely  any  Informed  person  will 
argue  that  the  cIvU  service  pay  roll  could  not 
b?  reduc*^  by  one- third. 

It  Is  reported  that  each  employee  on  the 
Federal  pay  roll  should  be  able  to  bring  In 
from  5  to  10  votes  at  election  time.  This 
might  be  one  reason  that  It  is  always  so  diffi- 
cult to  reduce  the  niunber  of  people  on 
Oovernment  salaries.  Should  our  public 
school  system  become  federally  controlled 
I  would  definitely  expect  it  to  become  a  very 
wasteful  'jperation.  If  the  waste  became  only 
one-third  of  the  costs  that  might  viell  be 
anticipated  the  waate  alone  could  well 
amoxmc  to  8'2.000.000.000  a  year.  (Most 
American  Indians  are  educated  In  Federal 
schools.  The  cost  per  student  is  several  times 
greater  than  In  our  present  public  schools, 
which  proves  my  contention.) 

Since  we  already  have  such  a  heavy  na- 
tional debt  that  there  Is  some  concern  as  to 
whether  or  not  we  shall  meet  present  obliga- 
tions and  maintain  the  stability  of  our  pco- 
noaale  oittor,  it  is  aasiuredly  to  the  interest  of 
tlM  nation  that  we  keep  control  In  our  edu- 
cational system  as  close  as  possible  to  the 
people  being  served  and  paying  the  bills, 
which  means  l(x;al,  county  and  State  man- 
agement. 

THS  AMXMIC  SrTATBS 

It  Is  sometimes  argued  that  the  poorer 
States  are  not  able  to  support  an  adequate 
educational  program  within  their  own  bor- 
ders. But  sending  our  money  to  Washington 
and  having  it  sent  back  is  a  poor  way  to  help. 
If  the  Federal  Government  would  eliminate 
its  own  present  wasteful  spending  and  re- 
duce income  taxes  by  only  10  percent  that 
alone  would  help  even  the  poor  State* 
much  more  than  passing  back  to  them  this 
present  proposed  aid.  For  the  Federal 
Oovernment  to  take  from  Arkansas  $98,000.- 
000  a  year  In  Uicome  taxes  and  then  offer  back 


•C.KO.COO     In     aid     because     of     Arkansas's 

poverty  doesn  t  mske  sens*.  It  sounds  about 
as  reasonable  as  If  a  doctor  should  drain 
thrsa  qxurts  of  blood  from  a  man  and  then 
•sclalm,  "Why  you  look  aaamle.  I  am  sorry 
for  you.  Out  of  mjr  waU-knowa  Ubsrallty  I 
am  going  to  give  you  a  half -pint  of  blood." 

NO  MONKT   IN   WASHINGTON 

It  should  be  rememberrd  thst  Washington 
has  no  money  to  give  anybody.  Washington 
can  only  tax  the  States  to  get  money  with 
which  to  aid  the  States.  We  should  remem- 
bsr,  moreover,  thst  such  sld  will  slwsys  t>e 
wetghtMl  with  a  group  ol  bureaucrats  and 
political  hangers-on.  to  be  paid  by  the  same 
States  that  are  getting  the  aid  So.  in  the 
name  of  economy  and  common  sense,  let  us 
keep  local  responsibility  and  operate  as  eco- 
nomically as  possible. 

nu  tkAL   CONTKOL 

In  the  second  plsce.  Federal  aid  would  mean 
undesirable  Federal  controls.  All  declara- 
tions to  the  contrary  notwithstanding,  con- 
trols do  go  with  financial  assistance,  and 
our  Federal  Government  has  no  record  to  the 
contrary.  In  fact,  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  has  already  declared,  in  the 
case  of  farm  subsidies,  thst  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment may  control  thst  which  it  subsi- 
dizes. 

We  can  all  remember  when,  at  election 
time,  WPA  workers  were  told,  "Remember 
who  your  friends  are  when  you  vote." 

"the  Supreme  Court  was  supposed  to  be 
abdve  political  presstire,  but  most  of  us  can 
remember  a  great  deal  of  talk  about  "pack- 
ing the  Supreme  Court."  To  believe  that 
Federal  aid  would  carry  no  Federal  control 
is  to  be  extremely  naive. 

When  Federal  aid  bill  S.  637  was  being 
debated  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  it  was 
amended  to  control  not  only  the  aid  offered 
therein  but  to  control  that  which  it  supple- 
mented. 

When  we  recall  powerful  efforts  witnessed 
In  our  own  generation  to  get  political  influ- 
ence Into  nearly  every  American  institution. 
It  doesn't  take  much  imagination  to  see  Fed- 
eral control  of  the  American  school  system 
following  any  general  Federal-aid  program. 

Should  America  nationalize  her  educa- 
tional system  It  is  my  conviction  that  such 
a  move  would  within  one  generation  be  fol- 
lowed by  the  nationalization  of  American 
Industry,  distribution,  and  cgriculture.  I 
would  look  upon  the  natlcnallzation  of 
American  education  as  a  decisive  step  In  the 
development  of  the  totalitarian  state. 

THX    CNX   NATION 

At  this  point  we  should  remember  that  the 
one  nation  among  the  Allies  which  was  able 
to  arm  itself  for  aar  against  the  Axis  Powers 
was  not  a  socialized  state.  The  one  nation 
able  moreover  to  loan  arms  to  its  allies  In 
that  was  not  a  socialized  state.  The  one 
country  now  being  called  upon  to  help  all 
the  rest  of  the  world  Is  not  a  sociallaed 
nation.  The  one  nation  with  the  greatest 
educational  system  In  the  world  and  now 
providing  higher  education  lor  more  young 
people  than  all  the  rest  of  the  world  put 
together  is  not  a  socialized  state.  I  am  not 
one  of  those  who  believe  that  In  order  to 
remain  great  we  must  now  suddenly  discard 
the  way  of  life  that  made  us  great. 

THS   Binsn    ZXAMPIK 

Just  2  years  after  Erg! and  voted  to  na- 
tionalize her  Industries  she  was  forced  to  vote 
power  to  the  Oovernment  to  tell  any  man  or 
woman  (with  certain  exceptions)  where  to 
work  and  what  to  do,  with  penalties  for  dis- 
obedience or  absenteeism.  We  want  none 
of  It.  But  If  we  nationalize  our  educational 
system,  it  Is  my  guess  we  will  get  all  of  It. 

AaXAMSAM  CAM 

As  an  Arkansas  citizen  I  am  fully  aware  of 
our  own  educational  problems  In  one  of  the 
poorest   States.    But   we   have   tripled   our 
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per  capita  Inoomt  tiiiot  1M9.  Many  scores 
of  naw  tndtMtrlM  hava  bs«n  started  in  the 
fitats  and  ws  can  support  an  adequate  school 
aystsRi.  What  Arkansas  nasds  most  Is  a  sutt- 
sble  rsorganlxatloo  of  ber  own  outmoded 
systsm  rather  than  Federal  aid  to  support  a 
badly  organlaed  system. 

DRAMCXS  DtKAM 

The  day  wUl  never  corns  in  this  Nation  or 
any  other  when  the  dreamers  can't  dream  up 
more  plans  to  spend  money  on  social  projects 
and  on  education  than  this  Nation  or  any 
nation  can  afford.  Comparatively  speaking, 
America  Is  already  spending  far  more  for  edu- 
cation and  providing  higher  education  for 
far  more  people  than  any  socialized  state  has 
yet  dreamed  of. 

THE  azAL  tnxD 

What  America  actually  needs  tcxlay  Is  deep 
moral  purpose  In  her  educational  program 
rather  than  a  more  extravagant  system. 
While  educational  advantages  have  li!crSased 
grestly  over  the  past  40  years  the  Juvenile 
crime  wave  has  increased  Just  as  fast.  While 
80  years  ago  we  thought  education  was  the 
answer  to  Juvenile  delinquency  we  sre  now 
disillusioned.  The  nearer  to  the  soil  are  the 
controls  of  education,  the  greater  degree  of 
moral  purpose  it  has.  Judging  from  300  years 
of  experience  In  our  own  country. 

Our  grammar  schools  are  controlled  .from 
the  bottom.  Those  whose  only  training  has 
been  there  are  most  unanimous  In  their  de- 
sire to  keep  the  fundamentals  of  our  Ameri- 
can way  of  life.  It  la  in  our  higher  Institu- 
tions of  learning,  whoee  control  Is  farthest 
from  the  people  who  finance  them  that  we 
find  the  greatest  percentage  of  students  af- 
fected by  foreign  Ideologies  that  would  de- 
stroy our  own  way  of  life. 

Individual  freedom  Is  the  foundation  of 
American  prosperity.  Federal  aid  would  con- 
tribute to  a  final  about-face  In  a  system 
which  has  succeeded  In  making  America  the 
most  desirable  place  In  the  world  In  which 
to  live.  May  we  with  courage  determine  to 
pass  on  to  our  children  the  great  heritage  of 
freedom  which  our  fathers  so  proudly  passed 
to  us. 


Tidelands  Bill 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  H.  FALLON 

or  MASTLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  AprU  30.  1948 

Mr.  PALLON.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  my 
privilege  to  testify  before  public  hearings 
several  weeks  ago.  tiffirming  Maryland's 
opposition  to  the  tidelands  decision  of 
the  Supreme  Court  in  the  case  of  United 
States  V.  California,  and  I  rise  today  in 
support  of  H.  R.  5992.  confirming  and 
establishing  titles  of  States  to  lands  be- 
neath navigable  water  within  State 
boundaries,  and  natural  resources  within 
such  lands  and  waters,  and  providing  for 
use  and  control  of  said  land  and  re- 
sources. 

I  have  always  supported  legislation 
providing  for  State  ownership  and  shall 
vote  today  for  full  State  ownership  of 
submerged  lands  and  the  power  to  use 
such  lands  in  any  manner  that  does  not 
interfere  with  constitutionally  delegated 
Federal  powers. 

The  State  of  Maryland  owns  approxi- 
mately 1.600.000  acres  of  submerged 
lands  of  which  substantially  all  is  cov- 
ered by  the  tlAal  waters  of  the  Chesa- 


peake Bay  and  Its  tributaries.  In  addi- 
tion, the  State  owns  61.440  acres  of  sub- 
merged land  on  the  Atlantic  Coastal 
Plain  within  8  miles  of  the  shore.  In 
and  around  the  city  of  Baltimore  mil- 
lions of  dollars  have  been  Invested  In 
port  facilities  In  reliance  on  ownership  of 
the  submerged  lands  by  the  State.  Dur- 
ing 173  years  the  State  of  Maryland  and 
Its  cltleens  have  derived  great  benefit 
from  the  submerged  lands  belonging  to 
the  State.  There  are  275.000  acres  of 
oyster  beds,  of  which  8,638  have  been 
leased  for  a  period  of  20  years  to  private 
oyster  growers.  The  oyster  bottoms  not 
under  private  cultivation  are  being  cul- 
tivated by  the  State  for  the  public.  The 
State  of  Maryland  derives  each  year 
from  the  fish,  crab,  and  oyster  industries 
conducted  on  the  submerged  lands  be- 
longing to  the  State  approximately 
$110,000.  and  the  State  appropriates 
each  year  for  the  promotion  and  devel- 
opment of  the  oyster  and  fish  industries 
the  sum  of  approximately  $500,000. 

In  the  brief  time  permitted  me,  I  can- 
not discuss  the  law  involved  in  the  Cali- 
fornia tidelands  case.  But  sufBce  it  to 
say,  this  decision  disregards  the  rule  of 
property  law  that  is  as  old  as  our  Nation 
Itself.  In  fact,  the  whole  theory  of  Fed- 
eral and  State  relationship  is  violated  by 
this  extraordinary  decision,  and  I  share 
and  wish  to  express  the  amazement  and 
resentment  of  the  people  and  the  public 
officials  of  Maryland  over  it,  and  this 
new  ideology  of  government  which 
would  establish  and  enable  the  Federal 
Government  to  confiscate  the  tidelands 
and  submerged  lands  within  the  boimd- 
aries  of  our  State  or  any  State  In  the 
Union. 

There  is  Involved  In  this  matter  much 
more  than  meets  the  eye — ^much  more, 
perhaps,  than  can  even  be  dreamed  of. 
Only  last  week  we  read  in  the  press  of 
the  recent  discovery  of  significant  geo- 
logical structures  underlying  the  Conti- 
nental Shelf  from  20  to  75  miles  from 
shore  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  that 
these  structures  may,  like  the  similar 
domes  lying  inland  from  the  Gulf,  con- 
tain vast  stores  of  petroleum  recoverable 
by  modem  drilling  techniques. 

Unless  the  tidelands  decision  is  refuted 
by  the  Congress,  what  is  there  to  prevent 
the  Federal  Government  from  asserting 
paramount  rights  In  and  power  over  all 
of  the  lands  of  the  different  States, 
whether  they  be  submerged  lands  of  the 
Atlantic  Coastal  Plain  and  the  Chesa- 
peake Bay,  or  whether  they  be  in  the 
beds  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  adjacent  to 
Texas, 

If  the  United  States  can  take  from  the 
States  the  title  of  the  land  under  navi- 
gable waters,  or  assert  paramount  rights 
thereto,  then  the  Federal  system  and  the 
rights  of  the  sovereign  States  under  that 
system  will  become  a  mockery.  Our  last 
vestige  of  the  Federal  system  created  by 
the  Constitution  will  be  gone.  For  these 
reasons,  and  being  a  believer  In  States' 
rights.  I  cannot  urge  too  strongly  the 
passage  of  this  legislation  recognizing 
and  affirming  State  ownership  of  these 
tidelands,  submerged  lands,  and  their 
natural  resources  to  the  States  in  accord- 
ance with  their  heretofore  long-recog- 
nlzad  rights. 


History  Begins  To  Measure  Roosevelt 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HENDERSON  UNHAM 

or  ccoBcu 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  April  30,  1948 

Mr.  LANHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  In- 
troducing Into  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record  an  editorial  Ralph  McGill.  of 
the  Atlanta  Constitution,  entitled  "His- 
tory Begins  to  Measure  Roosevelt." 

When  the  final  chapter  is  written  I  am 
sure  that  it  will  be  clear  that  Roosevelt 
was  one  of  the  truly  great  personalities 
of  our  generation  and  the  greatest  leader 
of  our  time. 

HiSTOBT  BCCINS  To  IdXJkSVMZ  ROOSTVCLT 

(By  Ralph  McGUl) 

"A  tree  Is  measured  best  when  It  is  down  " 

History  has  begun  to  measva-e  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt.  There  are  many  persons  trying  to 
measure  him  in  many  ways.  Some  seek  to 
belittle  him.    Some,  perhaps,  exaggerate. 

But  the  Inexorable  slide  rule  of  history 
does  not  err. 

Two  events  have  occurred  which  Indicate 
this  historical  measure.  Both  redound  to 
the  credit  of  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt. 

The  Memoirs  of  Winston  Churchill  are 
appearing  In  Life  magazine.  In  the  second 
Installation  of  the  Issue  now  current  (and 
these  memoirs  should  be  required  reading), 
Britain's  vital  war  leader  gives  as  his  studied 
opinion  that  had  it  not  been  for  lack  of 
vision  on  the  part  of  NevUle  Chamberlain, 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  might  well  have  halted 
the  rush  toward  war  In  1938,  and  might 
even  have  prevented  It. 

BOLOKXSS 

Roosevelt  (and  this  even  his  critics  wUl 
admit)  was  not  a  provincial.  He  knew 
geography  In  terms  of  geopolitics.  He  knew 
the  meaning  of  world  currents  and  events. 
He  knew  If  a  world  war  came  we  could  not 
avoid  It.  So.  he  moved  with  characteristic 
boldness. 

Mr.  ChxirchlU  reveals  that  in  January  of 
1938,  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  sent  a  secret  mes- 
sage to  Mr.  Chamberlain.  Stunner  Wells  be- 
ing Its  bearer.  The  President  was  worried 
about  the  deterioration  of  the  International 
situation  and  was  proposing  In  the  secret 
message,  that  he  sponsor  a  meeting  In  Wash- 
ington of  certain  governments  to  discuss 
the  situation.  But  first,  hs  wanted  to  know 
Britain's  attitude  toward  the  proposal.  Oer- 
many  would  have  been  Invited  and  co\ild  not 
have  refused.  Italy  also  would  have  been 
put  on  the  spot,  here  on  the  greatest  sound- 
ing board  In  the  world  Insofar  as  Informa- 
tion is  concerned. 

wzsvrw 

Chamberlain  rebuffed  the  Invitation,  al- 
most rudely,  out  of  his  own  vanity  and  In- 
explicable self-confidence.  It  waa  this 
almost  childishly  Impetuous  cour2>e  which 
was  hastening  the  resignation  of  Secretary 
Attlee.  Mr.  Chtuchlll  comments  on  the  dis- 
aster of  the  rebuff,  and  on  the  high  states- 
manship and  courage  of  Roosevelt,  and 
concludes,  without  reservation,  that  no  event 
could  have  been  more  likely  to  have  held 
off,  or  even  prevented,  war  than  the  arrival 
of  the  great  power  of  the  United  States  in 
the  circle  of  Europe  s  growing  tensions.  The 
rebuff,  he  says,  even  after  all  these  years,  still 
leaves  one  breathless  with  amaaemcct. 

Chamberlain  proceeded  on  to  Munich  and 
war. 

reKPAUB 

And  Roosevelt,  rebtiffed.  nevertheless  mw 
what  was  coming  and  movwl  OD  to  tba  4p 
destroyan  deal,  to  lend-laaae  and  to 
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Dr.  Towniead  for  Wallace  Party.  Accord- 
iaf  to  Presi 


EXTJENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

UOti.  JOHN  C.  BUTLER 

or  HXW  TOUC 

IN  THE  1  lOUSK  OF  RSPHXSKNTATIVn 

I'riday.  April  30.  1948 

Mr.  BUrLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  about  1 
y«ir  ago  1  called  to  the  attention  of  the 
Hou3e  fac  a  which  caused  me  to  believe 
that  Dr.  1 'Panels  E.  Townsend  was  fol- 
lowing thj  definite  left  wing — Moscow 
party  lin ; — in  the  United  States.  I 
served  no;lce  to  the  Mambers  of  this 
House  tha ;  in  my  oplahn  this  so-called, 
or  self-stj  led  pension  leader  was  using 
the  Just  ai  id  good  old-age  pension  cause 
as  a  bait  ;o  induce  people,  or  should  I 
say  dupe  ii  inocent  and  unsuspecting  citi- 
«ens  to  su  pport  left-wing  radicalism  in 
the  United  States.   I  have  t>een  criticised 


by  Dr.  Townsend  and  some  of  his  fol- 
lowers for  my  action.  However.  I  have 
not  noted  any  change  in  what  I  have 
been  able  to  discern  of  the  policy  of 
either  the  doctor  or  his  radical  paper, 
the  Townsend  National  Weekly. 

That  I  was  correct  in  my  former  state- 
ments, and  that  this  so-called  Townsend 
movement  is  merely  a  front  for  Commu- 
nists and  fellow  travelers  Is  made  more 
apparent  now  by  published  statements 
carried  in  the  public  press  which  link  the 
doctor  and  his  organization  along  with 
the  Communists  and  others  in  support 
of  their  Henry  Wallace  for  President. 
One  of  these  published  reports  appeared 
in  the  April  28  issue  of  the  Baltimore  Sun 
and  is  as  follows: 

Da.  TowNsiNo  roa  Waixacz — Old-Acs  Pin- 
sign  Advocate  Endoesks  Tniao  Paitt 
( By  Howard  Norton ) 

MouNi.  III..  AprU  27.— Unqualified  in- 
dorsement of  Henry  A.  Wallace  and  his  third 
party  by  Dr.  Francis  E.  Townsend.  originator 
of  the  Townsend  plan  for  old-age  pensions, 
is  contained  In  a  written  statement  from  Dr. 
Townsend.  released  here  today  by  Wallace's 
tour  headquarters. 

Written  in  the  venerable  doctor's  own 
shaky  hand,  the  statement,  addressed  "to 
Townsendites  everywhere."  reads: 

"Since  Henry  A.  Wallace  has  had  the  Initia- 
tive and  courage  to  propose  a  new  political 
alinement  of  the  people,  free  from  the  domi- 
nation of  the  great  financial  Interests  with 
their  powers  over  the  press  and  other  means 
of  communication.  I  believe  it  to  be  the 
course  of  wisdom  for  all  to  support  with  all 
our  political  strength  the  new  party  of  which 
he  is  the  leader." 

CTATXMXNT  PBZPAaED  APan.    11 

The  statement  was  prepared  by  Dr.  Town- 
send  on  AprU  11.  in  the  course  of  his  stay  in 
Chicago  during  the  meeting  of  the  national 
Wallace-for-Prealdent  Committee  there. 

It  was  given  by  the  pension-plan  leader  to 
Mrs.  Isabel  Lurle.  of  Topeka.  Kans  .  director 
of  the  third-party  movement  in  that  State. 

The  purpose  of  the  statement,  according  to 
Mrs.  Lurle.  waa  to  asalst  her  In  securing  the 
cooperation  of  Kansas  Townsendites  in  cir- 
culating third-party  petitions. 

The  statement  was  made  public  today  after 
Wallace  managers  were  apprised  that  certain 
Townsendlte  publications  last  week  printed 
what  purported  to  be  denials  by  Dr  Town- 
aaad  that  he  had  ever  expressed  support  of 
Wallace. 


Uoited  Sutc«  oo  Um  Siit  Lines 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WALTER  H.  JUDD 

or   MINNC90TA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVIS 

Friday.  April  30.  194$ 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I 
include  the  following  editorial  from  the 
New  York  Times  of  April  24.  1948: 

VNTTTD  STATTS  ON  THl  sn>£  LINES 

Two  months  from  today  35  nations  will 
meet  In  the  historic  Palais  des  Nations  in 
Geneva  for  the  nrst  World  Health  Assembly. 
A  representative  of  the  United  SUtca  will 
be  present,  but  he  will  sit  on  the  sidelines 
as  an  observer.  For  while  the  United  Sutea 
has  joined  all  of  the  other  eight  speclallaad 
agencies  of  the  United  Nations,  the  Hoiaa 
of  Repreeentatlvea  has  not  as  yet  ratified 
our  partlclpatloa  la  the  World  Health  Or- 


ganization. We  took  the  initiative  in  the 
conception  of  the  WHO  at  the  San  Fran- 
cisco conference  and  in  Its  organization  at 
a  New  York  conference  last  year,  but  at 
Geneva  we  will  have  no  voice  in  the  selec- 
tion of  a  Director  General  or  a  permanent 
site  for  the  organization  and  will  not  help 
plan  Its  global  programs  of  tuberculosis  con- 
trol, venereal  disease  control,  and  health 
protection  fcr  mothers  and  children. 

As  tisual.  that  day  the  "Voice  of  America" 
will  be  beamed  to  all  Europe  to  tell  them 
of  the  American  way  of  life  and  our  desire 
that  the  remainder  of  the  world  have  those 
benefits  which  the  democratic  way  of  living 
has  given  us.  But  while  representatives  of 
the  U.  S.  S.  R..  Yugoslavia,  the  Ukraine 
and  32  other  nations  sit  around  confer- 
ence tables  planning  a  health  program  for 
the  world,  the  "Voice  ol  America"  wUl  not 
be  heard.  The  failure  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives to  act  on  the  participation  of 
the  united  States  will  save  the  people  of 
this  country  approximately  1'^  cents  per 
person  this  year,  but  will  give  the  eastern 
European  countries  unchaUenged  access  to 
the  world's  greatest  forum  on  health. 


The  Tidelaads  Bill 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  0.  C.  FISHER 

or  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  April  30.  1948 

Mr.  PISHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill 
now  being  debated  by  the  House  has  been 
fully  explained.  Thi  issue  is  clear: 
Should  the  Federal  Government,  at  this 
late  hour,  insist  upon  title  to  our  coastal 
tidelands  that  has  throughout  our  his- 
tory been  recognized  as  belonging  to  the 
respective  States:* 

In  June  of  last  year  the  Supreme  Court 
handed  down  a  decision  in  the  cele- 
brated California  case  that  seriously 
threatened  the  validity  of  such  title. 
This  bill  would  remove  that  cloud  and 
confirm  title  in  the  States. 

Texas,  which  has  a  tremendous  coast- 
line, retained  ownership  In  its  public 
domain  when  it  entered  the  Union.  The 
term  public  domain  has  been  held  to 
mean  all  of  the  lands  not  privately 
owned  at  the  time  of  annexation,  includ- 
ing the  land  under  the  sea  along  the 
co«stlln«.  At  least  that  was  the  under- 
standing for  a  hundred  years.  This  has 
been  a  legacy  of  almost  priceless  value 
to  the  people  of  Texas. 

Income  from  such  submerged  lands 
has  helped  support  our  public  schools, 
and  oil  developments  from  the  public 
lands  has  given  our  State  university  one 
of  the  richest  endowments  of  any  similar 
institution  in  the  Nation.  Oil  dl.scovered 
on  public  lands  covered  by  salt  water  has 
given  our  public  domain  value  not 
dreamed  of  a  hundred  years  ego  when 
the  Congress  in  effect  relinquished  claim 
to  it  rather  than  assume  a  SIO.COO.OOO 
debt  owed  by  the  Republic  of  Texas. 

The  original  constitution  of  Texas 
which  Congress  approved  had  this  pro- 
vision relative  to  property  rights: 

The  rights  of  property  and  of  action  which 
hav<e  been  acquired  under  tho  Constitution 
and  laws  of  the  Republic  of  Texas  shall  not 
b«  divested     •     •     •     but   the  same   shall 
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remain  precisely  in  the  situation  which  they 
were  before  the  adoption  of  this  constitution. 

Now.  Mr.  Speaker,  what  were  those 
boundaries  then  defined?  While  Texas 
was  an  independent  nation,  the  Texas 
Congress  established  its  boundaries,  as 
follows : 

Beginning  at  the  mouth  of  the  Sabine 
River  rtinning  south  and  west  along  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico  three  leagues  from  land,  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Rio  Grande,  thence  up  the 
principal  stream  of  said  river. 

It  thus  appears  crystal  clear  that  at 
the  time  of  annexation  of  Texas  the 
United  States  confirmed  in  Texas  a  right 
not  only  to  the  marginal  coastal  area, 
but  even  to  the  three  leagues  adjoining 
the  coastal  line.  And  despite  this  evi- 
dence of  title  to  the  tidelands,  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  as  a  result  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  decision  last  year.  Is  assert- 
ing a  claim  to  those  lands. 

All  revenue  from  tidelands  oil  leases 
goes  to  our  permanent  school  fund  in 
Texas.  The  value  of  these  contested 
lands  has  been  estimated  at  $1,000,000.- 
000.  So  Texas  has  a  tremendous  stake 
In  this  legislation,  as  do  all  States  re- 
gardless of  their  location.  The  basic 
rights  of  individual  States  against  Fed- 
eral encroachment  are  Involved. 

By  this  bill  the  Congress  will  reaffirm 
a  historically  recognized  fact  and  will 
give  the  various  States  a  quitclaim  deed 
to  the  marginal  sea.  It  should  be  en- 
acted and  forever  remove  any  question 
or  doubt  from  the  subject  of  State  own- 
ership of  submerged  lands  and  tidelands. 


Defense  of  Democracy 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PORTER  HARDY,  JR. 

or   V1KCINU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  April  30.  1948 

Mr.  HARDY.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week 
the  Great  Council  of  Virginia.  Improved 
Order  of  Red  Men,  assembled  at  Old 
Point  Comfort,  Va.  I  would  like  to  call 
to  the  attention  of  the  Hou.se  a  resolu- 
ilMi  adopted  by  that  organization  con- 
eernlng  its  stand  against  communism  and 
other  ldeoloffl«s  which  threaten  our  de- 
mocracy. The  resolution  is  as  follows: 
OaaaT  Cotmcn.  or  VntczwiA. 
iMraovEo  Obskb  or  Rn>  Men. 

Nor/olk.  Va  .  AprU  24.  1948. 

The  Great  Council  of  Virginia.  Improved 
Order  of  Red  Men.  In  great  councU  session 
aaaembled  at  Old  Point  Comfort.  Va.,  on  the 
22d  day  of  April  1948.  unanimously  adopted 
tlie  following  resolution: 

"Whereas  the  Improved  Order  of  Red  Men. 
strictly  an  American  order  in  origin  and 
founded  upon  the  principles  of  freedom  and 
patriotism:  and 

"Whereas  dictatorships  have  thrown  down 
the  challenge  to  democracy,  and  the  time 
has  come  when  we.  as  Improved  Order  of 
Red  Men,  must  prove  ourselves  worthy  of 
our  heritage  as  defenders  of  democracy;  and 

"Whereas  we  bellere  the  upholding  of 
these  principles  to  be  the  foundation  upon 
which  otiT  democracy  was  buUded:  There- 
lure,  be  it 

"Resolved— First.  That  the  activities  of 
any  person  or  organization  which  wotild  de- 


prive this  country  of  these  principles  of  free- 
dom, secured  by  our  forefathers,  be  con- 
demned. 

"Second.  That  the  menace  of  communism 
throughout  the  world,  whose  object  is  the 
overthrow  of  democracy  and  the  suppres- 
sion of  freedom  of  thought  and  the  expres- 
sion thereof  through  a  controlled  and  cen- 
sored press,  be  heartily  condemned. 

"Third.  That  we.  as  Improved  Order  of 
Red  Men.  reafBrm  our  belief  In  these  prin- 
ciples of  freedom  and  democracy  upon  which 
our  order  was  founded  and  rededlcate  our- 
selves to  the  defense  of  these  principles  by 
the  utilization  of  all  means  at  our  com- 
mand." 

Jamzs  Y.  Old, 
Great  Chief  of  Records  (Secretary), 
Great  Council  of  Virginia,  Im- 
proved Order  of  Red  Men. 


Farm  Equipment 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  A.  L.  MILLER 

or  NZBaASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  AprU  30.  1948 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Nebraska.  Mr. 
Speaker,  all  through  the  war  our  farmers 
worked,  day  and  night,  to  meet  the  stag- 
gering demands  for  food  from  our  armed 
forces  and  from  all  our  allies.  We  also 
sent  imcounted  millions  of  dollars  worth 
of  so-called  lend-lease  food  to  an  un- 
grateful and  treacherous  Soviet  Russia. 

We  promised  our  farmers  that,  as  soon 
as  the  war  was  over,  they  would  get  the 
farm  machinery  they  needed  and  which 
they  so  patiently  haid  waited  for.  I  do 
not  have  to  tell  my  colleagues  that  we 
are  still  a  long  way  off  from  fulfilling  that 
promise. 

I  must  ask,  however,  how  it  happens 
that  we  are  now  planning  to  ship  $122,- 
100,000  of  agricultural  machinery  abroad. 
I  raise  this  question  because  I  under- 
stand that  one  European  nation  alone  Is 
about  to  be  given  more  than  half  of  all 
this  agricultural  machinery.  Believe  it 
or  not.  under  the  ERP  schedules.  Prance 
and  her  colonies  are  down  for  no  ]e%% 
than  $55,200,000  and  $8,100,000  of  farm 
machinery,  respectively,  or  a  total  of 
$63J00.000.  All  the  otb«r  umUoom  must 
share  less  than  France  takes  akme. 

By  comparison,  may  I  point  cut  that 
that  agricultural  nation.  Itaiy,  Is  down 
for  only  $1,700,000  worth  of  American 
farm  machinery.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
French  requirements  seem  so  grossly  cut 
of  line  that  someone  must  have  padded 
those  requirements,  beyond  rhyme  or 
reason. 

This  House  cannot  forget  that  the 
Prenrh  farmers,  during  the  seeding  sea- 
son 1946-47,  took  a  million  acres  of  wheat 
out  of  production.  And  that  at  a  time 
when  our  American  farmers  were  break- 
ing their  backs  to  meet  the  world's  food 
needs. 

Why.  I  ask,  should  we  now  take  crit- 
ically needed  American  farm  machinery 
from  our  loyal  American  farmers  In  or- 
der to  flood  France  with  agricultural  ma- 
chinery? Not  only  that,  Mr.  Speaker. 
The  fact  Is,  as  now  sliown  by  the  oSicial 
ERP    commodity    schedules,    that    the 


French  during  the  next  15  months — 
when  we  are  shipping  them  our  farm 
machinery — plan  to  export  agricultural 
machinery  in  the  amount  of  $17,500,000. 

Could  It  be  that  the  French  expect  to 
export  some  of  the  machinery  they  re- 
ceive from  this  country  Into  those  coun- 
tries dominated  by  Russia? 

The  United  States  News  of  April  30. 
1948.  reports  that  the  value  of  British  ex- 
ports is  close  to  the  highest  level  ever 
reached.  They  are  exporting  automo- 
biles, and  farm  machinery  to  this  coim- 
try.  This  could  not  be  done  unless  they 
were  receiving  similar  material  under 
ERP  free  of  charge.  We  are  paying  good 
American  dollars  for  what  they  export  to 
this  country.  A  leading  British  firm  Just 
accepted  an  American  firm's  order  for 
45,000  light  tractors.  This  would  amount 
to  $50,000,000  and  is  the  biggest  ever 
placed  by  America  for  British  goods. 

The  Prejjident  has  indicated  that 
Czechoslovakia  should  be  permitted  to 
receive  exports  from  this  country  under 
the  Geneva  agreement.  This  country  has 
already  opened  up  trade  agreements  witli 
the  Belgians,  Britain,  and  Prance.  Cer- 
tainly these  exports  will  find  their  way 
to  help  strengthen  the  communistic 
economy  of  Russia.  There  is  no  Iron  cur- 
tain on  exports  to  Poland.  They  want 
and  are  getting  farm  machinery  and  elec- 
trical equipment  from  the  West.  All  of 
this,  Mr.  Speaker  Is  made  possible  by  the 
passage  of  ERP. 

I  am  hoping  that  the  Appropriations 
Committee  will  look  into  some  of  these 
strange  deals  of  shipping  our  farm  ma- 
chinery and  other  essentials  to  Europe 
and  the  communistic  countries,  and  at 
the  same  time  deny  our  farmer  the  right 
to  priority  that  he  so  fully  deserves.  I 
shall  continue  to  lift  my  voice  in  opposi- 
tion to  that  strange  plan  of  bleeding  this 
Nation  white  and  denying  the  American 
farmer  the  machinery  and  oil  which  Is 
necessary  to  produce  food  to  feed  the 
world. 


In  Memory  of  William  Tyler  Pafc   x 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BEN  F.  JENSEN 

or  IOWA 
IN  THI  HOU8K  OF  REFRBSBirTATIVn 

Friday.  April  30.  1948 

Mr.  JEMSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  my 
privilege  on  the  morning  of  last  Sabbath, 
April  25.  1948,  to  attend  a  dedication 
service  at  Saint  Columba's  Episcopal 
Church.  Forty-second  and  Albemarle 
Street  NW.,  In  Washington,  D.  C. 

At  this  service  Hon.  John  Andrews. 
Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
presented  to  the  parish  a  magnificently 
wrought  pulpit  of  beautiful  wood  which 
was  dedicated  to  the  memory  of  a  beloved 
former  Clerk  of  this  House,  the  Honor- 
able William  Tyler  Page,  and  made  a 
reahty  by  the  interest  of  many  of  his 
friends  and  associates. 

The  pulpit  was  accepted  In  the  name 
of  the  parish  by  Mr.  Reginald  B.  Looker, 
in  the  presence  of  the  large  congrega- 
tion, which  included  John  C.  S^ase. 
of  William  Tyler  Page. 
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TAsder  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  I 
wish  to  pclude  the  prayer  and  sermon 
debveret  by  the  rector,  the  Reverend  C. 
Bandolp]  i  Mengers,  and  also  the  Ameri- 
can's Creed  which  was  authored  by  Wil- 
liam Tyl  r  Page. 

The  mpitter  referred  to  follows: 

r  Thy  tervant.  WtlUam  Tyler,  O 

to   the   favor   which    Thou 

to  Thy  people,  and  grant  that  In- 

kQowledge  and  love  o!  Thee,  he 

■trength  to  svrength.  In  the  life 

service.  In  Thy  heavenly  kliidom; 

.|esus  Christ,  our  Lord.  \(rho  Uveth 

with  Thee  snd  the  Holy  Ohoet 

Ood.  world  without  end.     Amen. 

Lord,  and  sanctify,  we  humbly  be- 

ihls  pulpit,  to  be  used  for  Thy 

forth  faithful  laborers  Into  Thy 

grant  that  they  may  be  clothed 

and  that  Thy  word  spoken 

mcuths    may    have   such   success. 

never  be  spoken  In  vain.     Orant 

the    people    may    have    grace    to 

receive  what  they  shall  deliver  out 

holy  word,  or  agreeable  to  the 

the    means   of   eternal   salvation; 

cur   words   and   deeds   we   may 

;lory.  and  the  Increase  of  Thy  klng- 

Jesus  Christ,  our  Lord.    Amen. 

as  Almighty  Ood  did  mercifully 

purpose  of  Hte  servants  David  and 

»  buUd  Bta  Temple  at  Jerusalem, 

Craeleusly  pleased.  In  all  suc- 

,  to  receive  the  gifts  of  those  who 

otTered  of  their  subecaiice.  and 

ifoubtlng  but  that  Ha  favorably  al> 

charitable  work  of  ours  In  set* 

this  pulpit  to  His  service  and  glory. 

.  In  behalf  of  this  parUh,  ac- 

afferlng.  and  dedicate  this  pulpit 

of  WUlUm  Tyler  Page,  and  to  the 

glory   of    the   Holy   and   Eternal 

l>ktber.  the  Son.  and  the  Holy 
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of  our  Lord.  Jeaus  Christ,  and 

I  if  Ood.  and  the  fellowship  of  the 

be  with  us  all  evermore.    Amen. 


SXBMON 

"Where:  ore  also  he  Is  able  to  save  to  the 
Qttannoat  them  that  draw  nesu-  unta  CKxi 
thrcHlKh  I  ;im.  seeing  he  ever  llveth  to  make 
*"*■  '  "   for  them." 

It  haa  token  with  deep  gratitude  that  today 
we  have  dedicated  in  this  church  this  pulpit 
to  the  menory  of  a  great  man.  It  Is  a  moet 
fitting  m«  mortal  to  him,  for  his  life  was  a 
living  sen  ton. 

It  was  my  prlvlleg*  to  know  him  during 
the  last  ye  u-  of  hU  life  here,  and  In  that  only 
too  brief  a  time,  to  sense  some  of  the  things 
that  have  been  said  of  him  by  thoee  who 
knew  him  intimately.  In  the  recollection 
of  many  <if  these  we  have  seen  a  pattern 
which  is  t  le  basis,  or  at  least  should  be  the 
baaia.  of  ssrmon  preparation.  Sermons  are 
not  merel)  after-dinner  speeches,  or  should 
X  say  befoj  e-dlnner  speeches.  They  are  not 
the  addrei  asa  that  one  gives  before  a  club 
or  any  gat  hering  of  people.  Sermons  to  be 
truly  serm  )na  have  a  pattern  which  is  vastly 
different  Irom  the  ordinary  speech  which 
la  given 


are  born  of  Ood.  they  are 
In  the  bosom  of  the  family  of 
Christ,  wfe  Bre  the  needs  of  people  at*  aasn 
taey  grow  under  the  guldailM  of 
-  — >  Bplrtt  and  they  mova  paopU  to 
action,  no    lull  them  to  somnolano*. 

I  ftel  wnOdant  that  William  Tyler  Psft, 
J  b«  aat  t  #re  ht  this  Houm  nt  Ood,  fittMlaf 
•fttr   Vtihlsy,    WBC   mfntinn    <ha   »»tnon 
"^1  fen  tif«  wns  tmtif  to  III  thoM  Who 
•ai  f  hia  iniwMlM, 


•hif  «r 


HI  ■  WIW  ■ 


Without  algniflcancs  that  ws  have  over  our 
altar  that  grsat  window  given  by  him  wbsn 
the  church  was  built,  as  a  constant  re- 
minder of  Christ  the  Lord.  It  la  the  Lord 
God  omnipotent  who  reignsth.  and  who 
rslffneth  as  the  window  depicts,  over  the 
world. 

As  WIIBam  Tyler  prepared  his  sermon  first 
In  the  presence  of  the  Lord  God.  so  with  him 
for  whom  our  church  Is  named.  St.  Columba. 
We  tlo  not  have  much  Information  about  the 
early  life  of  this  man.  We  know  that  he  was 
of  noble  birth,  and  that  very  early  In  his 
life  he  decided  that  there  was  only  one  king 
who  would  rule  over  him  and  under  the 
leadership  of  the  Lord  Ood,  he  established  a 
senes  of  monasteries  from  which  the  gospel, 
the  good  newi  of  Christian  salvstlon  was 
preached. 

B<?lng  human,  he  made  mistakes;  for  ex- 
ample, when  he  waged  war  with  a  neighbor- 
ing abbot  because  the  abbot  would  not  let 
him  keep  a  manuscript  which  he  has  written 
In  his  abbey.  But  the  Lord  Ood  stlU  relgnrd 
in  his  life,  and  nnd»  th«  leadership  of  the 
Master  he  made  aaMn<ls  and  worked  hard 
and  diligently  to  win  others  to  the  allegiance 
of  the  Master. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  today  a  vast 
majority  of  our  people  are  confused,  and  I 
dare  to  say  that  their  confusion  comes  be- 
cause they  have  lost  sUht  of  the  Lord  Ood 
omnipotent.  Freda  Utley,  In  the  current 
Jaau*  of  Human  Kvents.  says  that  "The  Chris- 
tian |»lnclple  which  had  been  the  shield  of 
American  liberties  and  the  source  of  Its 
atrength  had  been  forgotten."  Mr.  Shearer 
In  his  letter  recalls  how  Mr.  Page,  when  writ- 
ing the  American's  Creed,  which  was  baaed 
upon  his  knowledge  of  the  Christian  creed. 
aaUt  that  "The  creed  of  my  country,  like  the 
creed  of  my  church.  Is  not  to  be  an  expression 
of  something  new.  but.  rather,  a  compilation 
of  the  old,  the  tried,  and  the  best." 

It  is  when  the  affairs  of  men  and  nations 
are  in  the  tremendous  flux  they  are  in  at 
the  present  time  that  we  need  to  reach  out  to 
the  "old.  the  tried,  and  the  best"  for  sta- 
bility. We  are  all  conscious  of  the  mounting 
costs  In  the  country  of  the  care  of  the  men- 
tally disturbed,  because  their  number  is  in- 
CN^Blng  Incredibly;  we  are  conscious  of  the 
aumnting  expenditure  for  those  things  which 
people  are  buying  to  soothe  their  nerves. 
They  are  only  reflecting  the  lives  of  people 
who  have  lost  sight  of  the  Lord  God  omnipo- 
tent, who  are  blindly  searching  for  something 
which  win  give  to  them  stability. 

The  sermon  that  we  have  to  preach  to  our 
day.  like  all  good  sermons,  is  that  which  Is 
born  of  Him  who  must  reign  supreme  over 
all  the  world. 

Sermons  to  be  good  sermons  must  have 
motion;  they  must  move  from  point  to  point. 
With  Wllium  Tyler  as  well  as  with  our 
patron  saint.  Columba.  we  find  lives  who 
moved  from  the  bosom  of  the  Lord  Ood  and 
were  nurtured  within  ths  boaom  at  the  family 
of  Christ  who  were  conacloua  of  the  needs  of 
people,  which  Is  the  church.  It  was  there 
that  they  sought  and  found  the  strength 
which  enabled  them  to  translate  Ihelr  vision 
of  the  Lord  Ood  Into  a  living  reality. 

Even  In  the  short  time  that  I  knew 
WlllUm  Tyler  Page.  I  found  this  true.  He 
was  with  singular  regularity  a  devoted  mem- 
ber of  the  fellowship  of  Christ.  To  some, 
church  going,  like  many  other  things  in  life, 
loses  its  vitality  by  becoming  a  habit:  or 
It  becomes  motivated  by  fear  But  I  do  not 
balleve  that  that  was  true  of  Mr  Page  There 
was  a  deep  lovt  in  his  heart  for  Ood.  an 
lnt«tM«  loyalty  fof  the  Christian  fellowship 
aa  tsprssssd  In  th«  "old.  the  tried,  and  the 
l»H/*  tlM  ffhureh.  It  was  within  ths  fi-l- 
JfMM  Uiat  he  found  UM  MtMifth  whirh 
Om  ^m  In  ths  saftaMMla  IMI  In  tht 
tr«nl  afli  la  Mm  pwitiiHg  «f  ih«  wari 
II  wm  kM  if  ii  OiHMMiM  M  k-  '.-..-^.4 
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converting,  baptising,  and  bringing  tha  powar 
of  Ood  through  ths  sacramenu  of  ths 
church  becaufe  he  felt  the  needs  of  people 
for  the  fullness  of  life  which  Ood  gives. 

Noble  C.  Powell.  Bishop  of  Maryland,  once 
said  in  an  addraas  that  cos  must  "waste  time 
with  Ood  to  gain  eternity  '  It  Is  said  of 
Martin  Luther  that  the  more  work  he  had 
to  do,  the  longer  each  day  he  would  spend 
with  Ocd.  Certainly  to  consciously  "waste 
time  with  God"  is  to  bring  to  us  the  power 
to  see  clearly  in  a  Christian  way.  ths  laauss 
which  confront  lu  In  dally  living.  As  in- 
dlvldiials.  as  a  Matlon  there  can  be  no  such 
thing  as  spaBitng  too  much  time  with  Ood. 
We  live  In  a  ccuntry  which  was  founded  upon 
divine  principles  Our  founding  fathers' 
fathers  were  men  who  sought  and  relied 
upon  divine  guidance.  It  will  be  in  ad- 
herence to  these  principles  and  In  emulation 
of  their  practice  that  our  Nation  can  con- 
tinue to  give  not  leadership  alone,  but 
Christian  leadership  to  our  generstlon. 

It  IS  not  an  easy  task,  and  I  am  sure  that 
we  all  are  conscious  not  only  of  our  own 
llmUatlons,  but  of  the  opposition  that  lies 
arotind  us.  Here  is  where  we  are  desperately 
in  need  of  guidance  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  I  am 
sure  that  there  were  tlross  when  some  of  you 
wondered  why  it  was  that  William  Tyler 
Page  did  what  he  did  when  he  did  it.  And 
I  feel  confident  that  many  times  hs  was 
moved  by  the  Spirit  to  do  it.  Why?  For 
the  very  reason  that  hU  life,  like  the  sermon 
It  was,  was  born  6t  Ood  and  was  nurtured 
In  the  bosom  of  the  fellowship  of  Christ  and 
was  then  guided  by  the  Holy  Spirit. 

We,  too.  have  sermons  to  preach  in  our 
public  Uvea  and  in  our  private  Uvea.  There 
are  many  who  wUl  read  those  sermons  In 
the  actions  we  do;  they  will  be  Influenced  by 
the  things  we  say.  It  may  be  that  because 
we  have  this  day  been  In  the  presence  of 
the  Lord  Ood  and  have  experienced  His  power 
and  have  seemed  conscioiu  of  the  needs  of 
people,  that  under  the  guidance  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  His  Kingdom  shall  be  advanced  by 
you. 

THa  AMOUCAN'S  CXXXO 

I  believe  in  the  United  States  of  America 
as  a  Government  of  the  people,  by  the  peo- 
ple, for  the  people,  whose  Just  powers  are 
derived  from  the  consent  of  the  governed;  a 
democracy  In  a  Republic;  a  sovereign  Nation 
in  many  sovereign  SUtss;  a  perfect  Union, 
one  and  inseparable;  esUbllshed  upon  the 
principles  of  freedom,  equality.  Justice,  and 
humanity,  for  which  American  patrlou  sac- 
rificed their  lives  and  fbrtunea. 

I.  therefore,  believe  it  is  my  duty  to  my 
country  to  love  it.  to  support  its  Constitu- 
tion, to  obey  its  laws,  to  respect  iU  flag,  and 
to  defend  it  against  all  enemies. 

Wm.  Ttlo  PAca. 


Fundamental  Defenses 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANCES  P.  BOLTON 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  AprU  30.  1948 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remaika  In  the 
Rgcoao.  I  include  the  following  addrew 
made  by  me  before  th«  Fifty-wventh 
Continental  CongrpM,  Natlon«l  Sooltty. 
DAR.  national  defenAt  mf«ttiii,  Apni 
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iers  of  the  American  Revolution  that  I  stand 
here  this  afternoon.  As  I  look  out  over  this 
great  audience  I  find  myself  thinking  of  the 
tremendous  power  represented  here,  the  great 
force  for  constructive  living.  My  imagina- 
tion runs  far  out  until  I  seem  to  envisage 
the  world  as  it  could  be  if  all  this  power,  all 
this  force,  were  to  be  released  and  directed 
toward  the  fundamental  needs  of  our  be- 
loved country  and  of  the  world.  Never  was 
there  a  time  In  all  history  when  mankind 
so  needed  that  which  we  as  women  have  to 
give  of  sanity,  calm  Judgment,  and  the  will 
to  peace. 

Our  Revolution  forebears  broke  the  ex- 
ternal bonds  that  bound  the  Colonies  to  the 
King.  They  took  upon  themselves  the  full 
responsibility  for  the  establishment  of  a 
dream— they  gave  us  a  great  heritage  for 
which  we  in  our  turn  must  carry  full  re- 
sponsibility. 

Let  us  by  all  means  rejoice  that  we  are  of 
such  stuff,  but  let  us  not  delude  ourselves 
Into  Inaction.  Let  us  be  alert  to  the  dangers 
that  are  on  every  hand.  Let  tis  remember 
that  guns  snd  bombs  are  not  the  only  meth- 
ods of  destruction.  These  function  in  the 
Tislble.  the  material  areas — but  the  new 
w^eapons  are  Invisible,  they  attack  the  mind, 
the  morale,  the  vry  heart  and  soul,  and 
they  are  being  usAl  with  experienced  skill 
by  a  power  that  has  grimly  asserted  its  pur- 
pose to  control  the  world. 

I  don't  know  what  the  years  have  taught 
you— but  I  have  found  that  if  I  am  to  keep 
a  reasonably  balanced  point  of  view  I  must 
seek  out  facts  and  then  face  them  with  every 
atom' of  courage  that  Is  in  me.  That  takes 
a  curious  kind  of  determination,  because  it 
la  always  such  a  temptation  to  color  the 
truth  to  one's  own  hopes  and  dreams. 

Let  us  look  at  ourselves  for  a  moment,  we 
women  of  a  Nation  that  has  declared  Its  trust 
to  be  in  Ood. 

We  came  into  being  because  a  few  n\en 
had  a  great  vision,  a  wonderful  dream.  We 
were  told  in  no  uncertain  terms  that  we 
would  have  to  be  constantly  vigilant.  We 
were  told  also,  that  the  real  dangers  to  our 
way  of  life  would  not  necessarily  come  from 
without.  We  were  warned  that  we  would 
encounter  all  manner  of  danger  and  that 
our  freedom  would  endure  only  as  long  as 
we  were  true  to  the  vision  and  the  dream. 
We  were  given  a  rich  and  beautiful  land  In 
which  to  bring  this  dream  through  to  reality. 
In  the  century  and  a  half  of  our  life  as  a 
nation  we  have  built  a  material  prosperity 
such  as  was  never  before  dreamed  of  and  our 
formula  is  giving  ever-lncrcaslng  opportunity 
to  more  and  more  of  our  people.  But  we 
have  not  attained  our  goal — there  is  yet 
much  to  do  and  the  doing  takes  first  of  all 
the  courage  to  face  conditions  as  they  are, 
not  as  we  would  like  to  l)elleve  them  to  be. 
Nor  can  we  look  Just  at  ourselves  because, 
whether  we  like  it  or  not.  we  have  liecome  a 
vital  part  of  an  agonized  world. 

One  of  the  results  of  such  examination 
reveals  that  all  peoples  of  the  believing  world 
have  a  common  foe,  a  foe  who  has  made  the 
state  his  god,  and  who  worships  at  his  altar 
with  fervor,  fanataclsm,  undevlatlng  pur- 
pose, and  luif altering  zeal.  An  enemy  who 
declared  100  years  ago  that  he  Intended  to 
control  the  entire  world  even  though  more 
than  75  percent  of  mankind  were  extermi- 
nated in  the  process.  An  enemy  who  through 
the  pen  of  the  brilliant  novelist  ConsUntlne 
Blmonov  in  November  1946  issued  this  call  to 
battls  to  ths  writers  of  the  Union  of  Soviet 
Bnclallst  BspubMcs, 

1  quote:  "An  ideological  war  on  a  world 
pra'm  u  ^(  w  being  waged  with  unexampled 
f  "there  can  be  no  rsspits  In 

I,.-    ,  ,^  ■.  „.  ..1   war,"    A'"i    "'iti'   *»i*inlta 
fliwi  itut  Wf  iff  lilibt'  '""nt. 
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that  we  are  fighting  and  shall  continue  to 
fight  for  communism;  that  wa  consider  com- 
munism the  only  worthy  future  for  man- 
kind; that  our  Communist  ideals  were,  are, 
and  always  shall  be  unchangeable;  and  that 
no  one  can  ever  cause  us  to  falter." 

This  is  what  we  face — not  next  year— or  10 
years  hence,  but  now;  not  only  in  Europe,  in 
China,  In  Latin  America,  but  right  here  in 
our  own  land. 

This  is  not  a  moment  when  we  can  be 
apathetic  about  this  great  country  of  ours, 
or  about  her  place  in  the  world.  It  is  not  a 
moment  when  we  can  continue  to  permit 
carelessness  and  unawareness  to  permeate 
the  hlghwajrs  and  byways  of  her  life. 

Russian  Communists  have  set  up  the  state 
as  their  god  and  they  worship  at  that  altar 
with  a  passion  and  a  devotion  that  gives 
them  a  basic  and  fanatic  strength  difficult 
to  meet  and  to  conquer. 

Here  In  this  country  of  ours  we  seem  to 
have  lost  something  vital  of  the  faith  which 
lived  in  the  hearts  of  the  early  settlers. 
This  cannot  be  disregarded  for  it  is  danger- 
ous when  a  nation  turns  away  from  its  God. 
Shall  I  tell  you  of  a  conversation  I  had  2 
years  ago  in  Ankara,  Turkey?  A  most  inter- 
esting Turk  and  I  were  talking  of  the  changes 
brought  about  by  the  great  Kemal  Pasha — 
Ataturk,  as  they  call  him —  he  who  with  one 
stroke  stripped  the  women  of  their  veils, 
literally  throwing  them  out  Into  responsi- 
bility, changed  the  language,  the  capital,  the 
whole  structure  of  life,  for  religion,  too,  went. 
Knowing  the  man  beside  me  to  be  a  profess- 
ing Moslem  I  had  the  temerity  to  ask  him 
what.  If  ansrthlng.  the  young  people  were 
taught  in  religious  matters.  "Oh.  Madame, 
that  troubles  many  of  us  who  are  older,  very 
deeply,  for  we  know  that  a  man  cannot  build 
well  except  he  establish  his  house  under  the 
win  and  with  the  blessing  of  Allah.  I  um 
frankly  very  anxious  for  these  young  people 
of  ours.  Without  religion  they  can  be  so 
easily  the  prey  of  strange  and  destructive 
ways." 

I  had  not  expected  my  own  thoughts  to  be 
expressed  at  a  lunch  table  in  the  capital  of 
Turkey.  He.  too,  was  thinking  of  the  in- 
fluences of  the  vast  country  to  the  north 
whose  dally  pressures  were  growing  con- 
stantly stronger.  The  state  as  god.  horrible 
to  contemplate  for  one  who  knew  that  in 
Turkey's  past  Allah  had  been  truly  wor- 
shipped and  upheld,  and  the  minutest  ways 
of  life  had  felt  His  power. 

Man  Is  a  spiritual  being  and  hi?  need  to 
worship  at  some  shrine,  to  sacrifice  at  some 
altar,  is  part  of  his  very  essence.  Take  from 
him  the  vision  of  an  infinite  being  ar;d  he 
will  fasten  upon  something,  be  certain  of 
that.  Deprive  him  of  the  certainty  cf  his 
own  divinity  he  will  bind  himself  to  all  that 
is  carnal  within  himself,  and  reach  an  ulti- 
mate need  of  self-destruction. 

la  It  not  Important  that  we  face  the  pos- 
sibilities that  lie  before  any  people  who  lose 
their  grip  upon  the  great  unalterable  fact 
that  because  God  is,  we  are?  The  signs 
along  the  way  are  many  that  we  are  not 
vigilant,  that  we  are  not  watchful,  that  we 
are  not  even  wary. 

And  what  of  our  children,  the  greatest 
riches  any  country  can  possess? 

Before  a  congressional  committee  during 
the  Seventy-ninth  Congress  when  the  Na- 
tional Neuropsychiatrlc  Institute  Ad;  was 
being  considered.  Dr.  Parran — for  so  long 
the  courageous  head  of  our  Public  Health 
Service— testified  that  over  8.000,000  (mors 
than  6  percent  of  the  population)  are  suf- 
fering from  soma  form  of  mental  illness. 
•  •  •  Probably  10,000,000  of  ths  currant 
fNiptilfltlon  will  require  h''«ipltall«fltlon  for 
mental  lltneM  «t  some  time  during  their 
lltea,  Wilt  this  huild  a  itfong  AOMtttaaf 
Yi)M  will  f»'-ii  "'"•  ««t*^m»  Hafflft  ft* 
(H  a  t''««ii  tMOMn 
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We  know  there  are  many  wonderful  homea 
In  America  from  which  go  out  fine,  steady. 
strong,  constructive  citizens.  Let  us  ba 
deeply  grateful  that  thU  is  so.  But,  must  ws 
not  face  the  uaglc  fact  that  there  are  all 
too  many  homes  that  contain  few  restraints, 
little  respect,  less  reverence?  Can  ws  who 
are  women  escape  the  timeless  fact  that 
woman  is  the  keystone  of  the  arch,  the  matrix  , 
of  the  life  force  that  makes  and  keeps  a 
home  the  center  of  a  nation's  life?  Police 
records  In  many  places  suggest  that  broken 
homes  are  the  most  frequent  cause  of  crime 
and  waywardness  among  our  youth.  Is  it 
not  ovir  responsibility  to  face  the  desolation 
so  many  of  our  children  face  and  then  set 
about  the  rebuilding?  Women  of  the  war- 
torn  countries  are  having  to  rebuild  the 
external  shells  of  their  homes  out  of  the 
rubble  left  them.  Is  our  task  so  very  differ- 
ent?    Is  it  any  less  Imperative? 

The  rtches  of  a  country  are  in  its  children. 
What  of  ours? 

Let  us  look  for  a  moment  at  the  Influences 
we  have  permitted  to  surround  their  recrea- 
tions— the  hours  that  are  such  potent  ones 
In  setting  their  standards.  What  about  the 
newspapers,  the  movies,  the  magazines,  the 
radio?  Are  they  wholesome,  fresh,  clean? 
Do  they  teach  loyalty,  honor,  reverence?  I 
but  suggest  these  things.  There  Is  not  time 
to  do  more. 

Nor  does  the  Influence  of  the  emphasis  of 
otir  news,  our  magazines,  our  movies  and  our 
radio  stop  at  our  frontiers.  One  American 
movie  of  the  kind  usually  sent  to  foreign 
countries  can  undo  the  work  of  years  and 
build  a  deep  antagonism  against  what  they 
very  naturally  Interpret  (especially  with  the 
help  of  the  Communist  propaganda  with 
which  they  are  constantly  flooded)  as  the 
result  of  our  way  of  life.  Just  the  other 
day  a  visitor,  recently  arrived  In  the  UniVsd 
States,  said  to  a  friend  of  mine:  "I  am  so 
very  glad  to  have  found  that  in  spite  of  what 
your  movies  have  taught  us  to  believe,  there 
are  some  wholesome,  happy  homes  in  Amer- 
ica, But  I  confess  to  being  shocked  by  the 
lack  of  discipline  and  restraint  I  see  on  every 
hand." 

Yes,  we  do  lack  discipline.  As  a  matter  of 
fact  we  resent  it,  and  do  not  accept  the  idea 
that  there  is  need  of  it,  forgetting  that  we 
are  part  of  a  universe,  that  we  are  but 
temporary  dwellers  upon  a  planet  which  is 
disciplined  by  the  stresses  and  strains,  the 
pushes  and  pulls  that  constitute  its  balance 
in  this  same  law-governed  universe. 

How  are  we  going  to  bring  to  our  people 
the  vital  Importance  of  restraint,  of  obedi- 
ence, of  reverence,  of  respect  for  themselves 
and  for  others?  This  Is  of  importance,  for 
the  strength  of  a  nation  lies  in  the  restraint 
and  self-discipline  of  its  people.  We  have 
let  it  slip  from  us.  We  have  let  freedom  be 
Interpreted   as   license. 

If  many  of  our  homes  lack  these  restraints, 
what  of  our  schools? 

How  well  the  school  superintendents  know 
the  difficulties  of  discipline!  Why?  Becavise 
all  too  many  parents  resent  the  teacher's 
efforts  toward  discipline  when  it  touches 
their  own  (probably  tragically  undisciplined) 
child  and  are  in  the  superintendent's  office 
esiriy  the  day  following  to  demand  an  apology 
from  the  teacher — often  even  his  or  her  dis- 
missal. 

I  repeat:  How  are  we  going  to  bring  to  our 
people  the  vital  inescapable  importance  of 
obedience,  of  reverence,  and  respect  not  only 
for  themselves  but  also  for  others? 

I  sound,  perhaps,  as  If  I  thought  our  chil- 
dren a  hopelessly  Impossible  lot,  which  is  not 
St  all  true,  to  me  they  are  ma«nlflotnt, 
tvsn  though  ofren  tfO^Hlly  so  beeauae  wa 
have  tvA  giv  tha  ftrtinaitiii 
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APPENDIX  TO  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 


■  to  ftaf  bar  dwiiued  part  at  thU 

at  bar  liit. 
moat  of  all  hava  w*  psmlttad  our 
pair  tut  ism  to  Wotond  tbalV 
ttUs  wonderful  country  that  U  oun 
Wbara  are  the  stars  that  should 
tyea.  not  juat  on  otir  flag?    Arc 
beeauM  we  bava  bean  building 
luccess,  material  waaltbT     Is  It  ba- 
our  haste  to  reach  material  goals 
made  machines  grsatar  than  men? 
the  wliiingness   to  aacrtflce   tlvat 
ooay  be  strong  to  lead  the  believing 
a  bloodless  victory  over  the  cold 
the  relentless  enemy? 
so  many  years  since  pioneer  women 
muskets  for  their  men,  carried 
to  put   out   the   fire  flung 
I  itockades  by  a  ruthless  enemy.    Our 
Job  Isn't  finished,  friends.    We  are 
to  do   these  same   things   in   a 
ay.     Fire   la  being   thrown   over 
today.    Where  are  our  bucket 
is  our  powder? 
pretty  dangerous  to  let  the  fire  of 
propaganda  be  burled  or  Inslnu- 
our  schools  and  colleges,  o\ir  or- 
,  oxir  labor  unions.  Into  our  very 
Isn't  It  pretty  dangeroxis  to 
continuance  of  conditions  that 
so  readUy  by  the  highly  skiUed. 
omnipresent  agitators? 
It  is  of  the  utmost  Importance  to 
What    are    the    foundation 
a  strong,  free  America?     In  what 
are  they  today?    What  can  we  as 
the  twentieth  century  do  to  put 
Ires  being  thrown  orer  our  stock- 
seriously  still:   Are  we.  as  free 
this  wonderful  country,  ready  to 
woman  s  reaponslbJllty  to  pick  up 
the  men  have  left  us  and  out  of 
of  too  many  wars  face  the 
the  discouragements,   the   sacrl- 
rlneas  of  body  and  soul  that  it 
to  destroy  the  enemy  within  and 
Aur  gates  and  begin  the  building  of 
lew  world? 

Surely  not  with  fear  nor  even  with 
Not   with   trembling    hearts,    but 
and  glorious  faith  in  America's 
prove  herself  worthy  of  her  destiny, 
the  arrogance  nt  material  power, 
the  radiance  of  certainty  that  the 
t   conceived    us.    the   vision    thst 
is  Into  being  still  rides  before  us 
Aiaslpata  the  clouds  that  now  ob- 
sun.    Wc  need  only  to  face  up  to 
taking  a  strong  hold  upon 
with  fresh  courage,  with  reawak- 
patrlotlsm.  renew  the  fun- 
security   that  can  be  found  only 
and  women  accept  the  rasponsl- 
resualnts.  and  the  disciplines  of 
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Re  iprocal  Trade  Afre«meBts 


EXtTENBION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HOd.  FRANK  BUCHANAN 


XN  THl 


or   PKNNSTLV&MIA 

HODSK  OP  aSPRBaSNTATIVES 

Friday,  April  30.  1948 


Mr.  Bl  CHANAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  'Xtend  my  remarks  In  the  Rxc- 
ORD,  I  vish  to  Include  a  release  from 
Rider  aid  Keister  of  33  West  Forty- 
second  Street.  New  York,  dated  March 
6.  1947.  and  enUUed  "Majority  of  Busi- 
ness Paper  Editors  Endorse  Reciprocal 


Trade   Aireementa  m  Vital   to  World 
Economic  Peace,"  a«  follows : 

MajQMTT  am  ausuraM  fafu  Btroaa  maoMa 
saopaocAL  T«Aaa  AaarwMaKTs  as  vrraL  to 
woato  BcoNOMic  raaca 

The  reciprocal  trada  sgraamaata  profram 
sp<jnsored  by  the  State  Dapaitxnant  was  en- 
dorsed by  a  majority  of  the  business  paper 
editors  who  participated  In  an  opinion  sur- 
vey conducted  by  the  National  Conferanoe  of 
Buatnsss  Paper  Editors,  it  was  announced 
today.  A  majority  of  the  editors  also  urged 
a  reduction  of  trade  barrlsfs  oo  an  intama- 
tlunal  scale  as  a  meana  of  eombatlng  na- 
tionallam.  promoting  Intamatknal  proapar- 
tty,  and  fostering  world  seonomle  peace, 
which,  in  tbelr  views,  u  essenUal  to  political 
peace. 

Tba  editors  of  the  Nation's  leading  busl- 
n(!ss,  trade,  and  professional  magaMnaa  aflU- 
ated  with  the  AssocUted  mwliiwi  Mipais 
eaottanad.  bowaver.  that  true  reciprocity 
moit  be  aehlevad.  They  emphasised  that 
the  domestic  industry  and  the  high  standard 
of  living  in  the  United  SUtes  should  be 
protected  at  the  proposed  18-natlon  recipro- 
cal trade  agreements  negotiations. 

In  their  support  at  the  principle  of  re- 
ciprocal trade  agreements,  the  majority  gave 
these  reasons: 

1.  To  maintain  full  production,  high  na- 
tional income,  and  a  high  level  of  employ- 
ment the  Unltad  States  must  have  a  large 
volume  of  exports  to  Uke  care  of  production 
In  excess  of  domestic  needs.  The  only  trade 
that  will  support  our  industries  Is  world- 
wide in  scope. 

a.  Baciprocal  agreements  sensibly  drawn 
and  pro|»erly  administered,  will  break  down 
tariff  barriers,  encourage  International  free 
trade  relations,  promote  good  will,  and  Insure 
world  economic  health. 

3.  Sound  foreign  trade  Is  a  two-way  busi- 
ness. Volume  of  Imparts  and  exports  Is  di- 
rectly dependent  on  the  degree  to  which 
restrictions  on  Initiative  and  enterprise  are 
removed. 

4.  It  will -be  Impossible  for  other  nations  to 
purchase  our  excess  production  imless  we  In 
turn  are  able  to  buy  either  their  raw  ma- 
terials or  finished  products. 

5.  The  United  States  should  foeter  effec- 
tive agreements  whereby  domestic  industry 
arlll  have  an  even  chance  of  obtaining  for- 
eign markets  In  competition  with  Great 
Britain's  empire  preferential  trading  agree- 
ments. 

8.  Since  most  of  the  foreign  nations  now 
have  a  managed  economy  of  varying  degrees, 
really  free  trade  is  no  longer  a  practicable 
posslbUlty,  and  reciprocal  agreements  appear 
to  be  the  only  alternative  means  of  restoring 
trade  freedom. 

7.  The  United  States  Is  not  self-sufflclent 
and  It  is  only  through  foreign  trade  that  we 
can  buUd  up  our  depleted  stock  pUes  of  vital 
raw  materials  necessary  for  national  defense, 
such  as  tin.  copper,  oil,  uranium,  high  grade 
l\unp  Iron  ore.  lead:  and  strategic  alloy  ele- 
naents  as  nickel,  cobalt,  tungsten,  and  vana- 
dium. 


Tr«e  News  Helps  Keep  the  Peace 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  J.  TWYMAN 

or  nxiNois 

IN  THK  HOUSE  OP  REPRESKNTATTVIS 

Friday,  AprU  SO.  1948 

Mr.  TWYMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  wish  to  In- 
clude the  column  of  Sydney  J.  Harris. 
which  appeared  In  the  Chicago  Dally 
News  on  Monday,  April  26.  1949; 


Tivi  Mrwa  Rk.m  Kbbv  tn«  Piaea 

(By  Sydney  J.  Harris) 

We're  having  Uoubls  with  Russia,  and 
we're  probably  going  to  havs  more — but. 
that's  no  reason  for  all  the  war  talk  you  hear 
on  every  skla. 

Rumors  and  loose  talk  may  not  start  wars, 
but  they  certainly  get  people  In  a  mood  to 
accept  what  tbay  think  Is  Inevluble,  Ten 
no  war  has  aver  been  Inevitable. 

The  responsible  portion  of  the  American 
press  Is  doing  Its  best  to  sift  the  facts  from 
the  rumors,  and  refuses  to  print  any  story 
that  Is  not  fully  subetantuted.  Unfor- 
tunately, not  aU  the  American  press  Is  rs- 
sponsible. 

Two  waaks  ago,  we  received  a  wire  from  on*; 
of  our  men  abroad.  It  was  a  confidential 
atssMft  to  tba  editor.  Our  corrsspondcnt 
had  spoken  to  a  world-renowned  lady  Jour- 
nalist who  had  Just  come  from  Washington. 

She  told  him  that  two  high  Waj<hingtoa 
oOlclals — both  of  Cabinet  rank — had  In- 
fonnad  her  that  the  Russians  are  killing  on 
tba  average  of  one  Asasfleaa  soldier  weekly. 
Washington,  she  added,  is  concealing  this 
from  the  American  people  for  fear  of  In- 
flBBStng  pubUc  opinion. 

ACCtniACT 

This  was  shocking  news,  if  true,  and  wa 
Immediately  set  our  Washington  blood- 
hounds to  work  on  it.  It  was  quickly  found 
that  there  was  not  a  word  of  truth  to  the 
rumor. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  only  three  Americans 
have  baen  killed  by  the  Russians  in  the  3 
years  since  the  war.  These  ware  all  Isolated. 
Individual  cases,  which  might  happen  be- 
tween any  two  oontigtioiis  armies. 

"According  to  information  here,"  our 
Washington  raport  ran.  "we  have  probably 
killed  more  Russians  than  the  Russians  have 
kUled  Americans."  So  much  for  BuMlan  ag- 
gression against  the  United  SUtes  Army. 

There  are  grave  problems  to  be  worked  out, 
and  It  may  be  doubtful  that  Russia  and 
America  can  operate  in  their  dlflereut  &pherM 
of  Influence  without  coUlslon.  But  war  is 
inevluble  only  IX  we  think  It  Is,  only  if  we 
act  as  U  It  were. 

The  Bussans.  I  am  convinced,  don't  want 
war  any  more  than  we  do.  The  trouble  Is 
that  while  no  one  wants  war.  no  one  is 
Willing  to  give  up  the  things  that  make  for 
war. 

"The  causa  of  aU  these  Uoubles,"  wroU 
Tbucydldes.  on  the  tragic  war  betwaen 
Athens  and  Sparta,  "was  fear  and  ambitloa. 
Inspired  by  greed. '  His  words  are  as  trxie 
today  as  they  were  then. 


Rhode  Island  Veteran  Laws 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THEODORE  FRANCIS  GREEN 

or  SHOOS  ISLAKO 

IN  THE  SKNATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Friday.  AprU  30. 1948 

Mr.  GREEN.  Mr.  President,  recently 
there  came  to  my  attention  an  outline 
of  Rhode  Islands  laws  aHecUng  veterans, 
their  dependents  and  organizations,  as 
compiled  by  John  P.  Riley,  department 
adjutant  of  the  Disabled  American  Vct- 
eranj.  78  Dorrance  Street,  room  204 
Pro\idence,  R.  I. 

Most  of  the  potential  beneficiaries 
under  these  State  laws  are  not  aware  of 
the  valuable  rights.  privUeges.  exemp- 
tions, and  benefits  available  to  them, 
under  certain  circum.«:tances,  and.  there- 
fore. I  am  hopeful  that  this  r^um*  of 
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Rhode  Island's  veteran  laws  will  come  to 
their  attention, 

I  request  that  this  compilation  of 
Rhode  Island's  laws  relating  to  veterans 
be  printed  In  the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  com- 
pilation was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Recobd,  as  follows: 

•OKITS 

A  bonus  of  1300  is  payable  to  World  War 
II  veterans  who  served  honorably  In  active 
duty  between  September  16,  1940,  and  Sep- 
tember 2,  1945,  inclusive.  It  is  also  payable 
to  those  who  served  in  the  merchant  marine 
at  any  time  during  the  period  December  7, 
1941,  to  September  2,  1945.  Claimant  must 
have  been  a  resident  of  the  State  for  a  period 
of  not  less  than  6  months  Immediately  prior 
to  entry  into  service  and  must  not  have  re- 
ceived a  bonus  from  any  other  State  because 
of  such  service.  An  eligible  veteran  who 
served  in  both  the  armed  forces  and  the  mer- 
chant marine  may  not  receive  double  pay- 
ment. In  case  of  death  of  an  eligible  veteran, 
next-of-kin  may  receive  payment. 

BXnUAL  ALLOWANCES  AND  ALLIED  BENEITrs 

Deceased  Indigent  veterans  may  be  buried 
at  the  expense  of  the  town  or  city.  Burial 
may  not  be  in  a  potter's  field.  Relatives  or 
friends  are  permitted  to  conduct  the  funeral. 

A  firing  squad  may  attend  the  funeral  of 
any  veteran. 

Soldiers'  burial  plots  are  properly  cared 
for  in  North  Cemetery  In  Bristol. 

Provision  has  been  made  for  the  care  of 
neglected  and  abandoned  graves  of  veterans. 

The  director  of  social  welfare  has  control 
and  supervision  of  funds  for  decorating  and 
installing  metal  markers  on  the  graves  of 
veterans. 

Headstones  may  be  provided  for  veterans' 
graves  at  the  expense  of  the  town  or  city. 

CIVIL  RKLIOP  AND  ALLIED  BENEVTrS 

Acknowledgment  is  made  of  legal  Instru- 
ments and  the  administration  of  oaths. 

Estates  of  members  of  the  armed  forces 
missing  In  action,  etc.,  may  be  administered. 

Estates  may  be  administered  upon  submis- 
sion of  certificates  of  presumptive  death. 

Disability  of  minority  is  removed  from  vet- 
eran and  spouse  to  contract  under  the  Serv- 
icemen's Readjustment  Act. 

The  adjutant  general  has  the  power  to  pro- 
tect civil  rights  of  persons  serving  In  the 
armed  forces. 

Protection  Is  granted  to  families  of  service- 
men from  strangers  pretending  to  obtain 
promotions,  furloughs,  or  other  benefits  for 
the  men  In  service  upon  payment  of  com- 
pensation for  their  services. 

Fiduciary  powers  are  suspended  during  war 
service. 

CIVIL   BTCHTS 

Absentee  voting  with  exemption  from 
registration  requirements  Is  extended  to 
members  of  the  armed  forces. 

claims;      ASSL'lTANCE     IN     OBTAINING     BENEPTTS; 
BArEXEEPINC    OF    PAPERS 

Free  copies  of  birth,  marriage,  or  death 
records  required  In  connection  with  actual 
or  prospective  service  in  the  armed  forces  are 
available. 

Free  copies  of  public  records  are  available 
for  vards  of  the  United  States  Veterans' 
Administration  under  the  Uniform  Guardian- 
ship Act. 

Town  clerks  or  registrars  are  required  to 
furnish,  without  charge  to  veterans  or  their 
dependents,  copies  of  vital  records  for  use  in 
presenting  claims  to  the  United  States  or  to 
the  several  departments  of  the  local  or  State 
governments. 

Honorable  discharges  of  veterans  are  re- 
corded free  of  charge. 

Record  of  discbarge  once  filed  stands  as  evi- 
dence so  long  as  the  legal  residence  of  the 
person  remains  in  the  State. 


Tbs  dsparUMftI  et  Msial  vtUare  prsparcs 
and  prosecutes  before  the  United  States  Vet- 
erans' Admlnlitratlun  all  cUlma  uf  veterans 
for  compensation,  disability  allowances,  In- 
suranc?.  and  pensions. 

Officers  of  soldiers'  horns  may  prosecute 
pension  and  bounty  claims  without  expense 
to  the  claimant, 

xdvcational  oppoRTCNrriEs  roa  childben  or 
vrrsxANS 
Aid  Is  extended  to  children  of  veterans  who 
were  killed  in  action  or  died  while  serving 
in  the  armed  forces  between  April  6.   1917, 
and  June  2,  1921,  and/or  have  since  died  from 
injuries  incurred  and; or  have  become  dis- 
abled as  a  result  of  such  service.     No  amount 
is  specified. 
employment  prefehences,  privileges,  etc. 
Certain   racing  associations   in   the   State 
are   requested   to   give   employment   prefer- 
ence to  veterans. 

DtsabUlty  compensation  is  not  to  be  de- 
ductible from  wages  received  from  the  State. 
Veterans  are  eligible  for  appointment  as 
firemen  or  policemen  in  any  city  or  town  of 
the  State. 

Time  is  extended  for  filing  certain  claims 

with  the  unemployment  compensation  board. 

Leaves  of  absence  are  granted  to  State  cTvTl- 

servlce  employees  with  reinstatement  upon 

termination  of  service  In  the  arnvd  forces. 

Preference  Is  extended  to  veterans  In  State 
civil  service. 

Preference  Is  granted  to  veterans  in  public 
departments  and  upon  all  public  works  of 
the  State. 

Benefit  rights  are  preserved  under  the  Un- 
employment Compensation  Act  and  the  State 
retirement  laws. 

Rights  of  clvU-servlce  employees  on  leave 
of  absence  are  protected. 

Honorably  discharged  veterans  of  World 
War  II,  upon  reemployment  by  a  prior  em- 
ployer, are  given,  in  addition  to  seniority 
rights  they  left,  additional  rights  equal  to 
the  time  served.  Veterans  applying  for  em- 
ployment within  1  year  after  honorable  dis- 
charge are  given  credit  for  seniority  rights 
equal  to  the  time  served  in  the  armed  forces. 
Public  office  or  employment  is  not  for- 
feited by  war  service. 

A  veteran  Is  reinstated  by  his  former  em- 
ployer If  request  Is  made  within  40  days  after 
honorable  discharge  from  the  armed  forces. 
Public  officers  and  employees  are  reinstated 
after  military  service  under  the  Selective 
Service  and  Training  Act  of  1940. 

Officers  appointed  by  the  director  of  social 
welfare  to  be  In  charge  of  the  State's  admin- 
istration of  veterans'  relief,  of  graves'  reg- 
istration, and  the  commandant  of  the  sol- 
diers' home  must  be  veterans. 

State  employees  on  military  leave  with  the 
Armed  Forces  are  blanketed  into  the  State 
civil  service  without  examination. 

The  advisory  council  for  the  Rhode  Island 
soldiers'  home  must  be  composed  of  vet- 
erans. 

Veterans  of  World  War  II  are  entitled  to 
service  credits  under  the  Civil  Service  Act. 

War  service  credit  Is  given  for  purposes  of 
computing  retirement  of  State  police  and  to 
certain  teachers  on  leave  of  absence  If  they 
return  to  active  teaching  within  6  months 
following  discharge  from  the  armed  forces. 

GENERAL    EXTENSION    OF    BENEFrTB 

All  benefits  or  privileges  granted  to  vet- 
erans of  any  previous  war  are  extended  to 
veterans  of  World  War  II,  Including  mem- 
bers of  the  American  merchant  marine, 

CUASDIANSBIP 

A  Uniform  Veterans'  Guardianship  Act 
has  been  enacted  with  modifications,  pro- 
viding for  the  appointment  of  a  guardian  of 
an  Incompetent  veteran  or  the  minor  child 
of  a  veteran,  to  receive  certain  benefits  on 
behalf  of  such  ward. 

HOMXS 

Veterans  may  be  admitted  to  the  Rhode 
Island  soldiers'  home. 


NuarrrAb  ssNcriTe 

An  taaempatant  vsteran  may  bs  eommlMii 
to  a  Pedarsl  hosptui  undsr  the  UaUorai 
Ouardlanahip  Act. 

For  the  purpose  of  srecttng  a  hospital  to 
accommodate  disabled  veteians.  cerUln 
State  lands  may  be  conveyed  to  the  United 
States  Government. 

An  appropriation  of  tas.OOO  has  been  made 
to  provide  hospitalization  for  families  of 
servicemen. 

MEDALS,  CE5T1FICATES,  ETC. 

Credit  is  given  for  war  service  with  refer- 
ence to  the  award  of  service  medals  to  mem- 
bers of  the  Rhode  Island  National  Guard. 

NATIONAL   CtTARO    SERVICB 

Credit  Is  given  for  time  spent  in  the  active 
service  of  the  United  States. 

PATRIOTIC    HOLmATS 

Armistice  Day  celebrations  may  be  held 
In  armories. 

EXCOROS,   RELICS,   KTC. 

Roils  of  honor  have  been  prepared  in  cities 
and  towns  containing  the  names  of  persons 
in  military  service. 

RELIEF  AND  REHABILITATION 

A  veterans'  retraining  and  reemployment 
committee,  appointed  by  the  Governor,  pro- 
motes the  creation  of  local  veterans'  retrain- 
ing and  reemployment  committees  and  vet- 
erans' information  service  centers  in  every 
community  v;here  needed.  Cities  and  towno 
are  empowered  to  create  such  committees 
and  to  maintain  Information  service  centers. 

Banks,  trust  companies,  loan  and  Invest- 
ment companies,  and  domestic  building  and 
loan  associations  may  make  loans  to  quali- 
fied veterans  under  the  GI  bill  of  rights. 

The  city  of  Newport  is  authorized  to  issue 
1100.000  In  bonds  for  construction  of  public 
projects  to  provide  employment  for  returned 
veterans  of  World  War  n. 

Relief  Is  extended  to  veterans  and  their 
dependents. 

TAX     exemptions;     EXEMPTIONS     FROM     UCENSB 
FEES,   RENTWALS,   ETC. 

Hunting  and  fishing  licenses  held  by  per- 
sons In  the  armed  forces  are  extended. 

Operators'  licenses  are  continued  dtiring 
military  service  with  renewal  without  ex- 
amination upon  return  to  the  State.  Re- 
funds are  made  upon  surrender  of  auto- 
mobile registration  plates  after  Induction 
into  the  armed  forces.  n 

Any  honorably  discharged  war  veteran  who 
has  lost  one  or  both  of  his  arms,  hands,  feet 
or  legs,  or  by  reason  of  paraplegia,  drives  a 
specially  constructed  pleastire  motor  vehicle, 
is  forever  exempt  from  annual  registration 
or  license  fees. 

Free  license  may  be  Issued  to  veteAns  to 
peddle  merchandise.  Junk.  etc. 

Veterans  are  exempt  from  the  poll  tax. 
Professional  and  occupational  licenses  are 
renewed    after    discharge    from    the    armed 
forces. 

Electricians'  certificates  are  renewed  within 
4  months  after  discharge  from  the  armed 
forces  without  examinations. 

Veterans  are  exempt  from  fee  for  license 
to  act  as  an  insurance  broker. 

Exemption  Is  granted  from  payment  of  in- 
terest on  delinquent  property  taxes  during 
military  service  and  lor  6  months  thereafter. 
Property  of  veterans'  organizations  to  the 
extent  of  $100,000  Is  exempt  from  taxation 
If  actually  used  and  occupied  by  such  organ- 
ization. 

Property  of  veterans  or  their  unmarried 
widows  is  exempt  from  taxation  to  the 
amount  of  $1,000. 

VETERANS'   ORGANIZATIONS 

An  annual  appropriation  is  made  to  defray 
expenses  of  the  encampment  of  the  United 
Spanish  War  Veterans. 

Veterans'  organizations  may  conduct  blngo 
or  beano  games  under  certain  circumstances. 
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During  the  more  than  28  years  of  Its  serv- 
ice activities,  the  DAV  has  sponsored  and 
supported  much  liberalizing  legislation  on 
behalf  of  disabled  veterans  and  their  depend- 
ents. 

Liberalized  application  of  such  laws,  too 
nmnciDus  and  too  technical  to  set  forth 
hsrs.  has,  each  year,  been  brought  about  by 
nmiMroiis  eonfsrsnees  with  ofllcUUs  of  the 
Veterans'  Administration  and  other  govem- 
msntal  agaocies. 


BAY    NATIONAL    BZAOQtTAa'I 

Located  at  1423  East  McMUlan  Street.  Cin- 
cinnati 6,  Ohio,  the  national  headquarters 
of  the  DAV  taxes  care  of  all  admiulstratlve 
matters  and  records,  and  publishes  the  DAV 
semimonthly  newspaper  containing  accu- 
rate, up-to-date  inf carnation  as  to  ail  exist- 
ing and  pending  legialatloa.  Presidential 
executive  orders,  court  decisions,  opinions  of 
the  Attorney  General.  Comptroller  General 
and  VA  Administrator.  VA  regulations,  serv- 
ice letters,  circulars,  and  other  instructions, 
as  well  as  much  other  information  of  Interest 
and  of  value  to  disabled  veterans  and  their 
dependents. 

The  present  national  commander  of  the 
DAV  is  John  L.  Oolob,  of  Hibblng,  Minn.,  a 
severely  wounded  World  War  I  veteran,  an  In- 
suranos  agent  in  private  life,  who  has  had  a 
broad  bacitground  of  28  years  of  experience 
In  various  local.  State,  and  National  DAV  ac- 
tivities which  qualify  him  to  lead  an  organ- 
isation composed  exclusively  of  America's 
disabled  war  veterans. 

The  national  adjutant,  Vivian  D.  Corbly, 
has  been  secretary-treasurer  (business  man- 
ager) of  the  organisation,  and  editor  of  Its 
newspaper,  since  1925.  Capt.  Cicero  F.  Ho- 
gan  Is  his  able  assistant. 

The  largest  bank  in  Cincinnati — the  Fifth 
Third  Union  Trust  Co. — has,  for  38  years, 
been  the  depository  for  the  funds  of  both 
the  DAV  and  Its  Incorporated  trusteeship, 
the  DAV  service  foundation.  Officials  han- 
dling funds  have  always  been  adequately 
bonded  by  the  Fidelity  &  Deposit  Co.  of 
Maryland. 

NATION AL  SEBVIt'K  SZT-UT 

The  national  service  headquarters  of  the 
DAV  Is  now  located  in  a  beautiful  building 
at  1701  Eighteenth  Street  NW.  Washington 
0,  D.  C.  which  was  acquired  by  the  organiza- 
tion in  1945. 

In  this  Washington  office  are  located  the 
department  of  claims,  headed  by  William  K. 
Tate:  the  department  on  legislation,  headed 
by  Francis  Sullivan,  and  the  department  of 
public  relations  and  employment,  headed  by 
Millard  W.  Rice,  my  friend.  In  addition  to 
these  service  departments,  the  DAV  service 
bsadquarters  hss  as  lu  office  manager,  John 
S.  fWghner,  as  assistant  national  adjutant. 
All  of  these  various  departments  are  staffed 
by  trained  experts,  all  of  whom  are  them- 
selves war  woxinded  or  disabled  veterans. 

These  DAV  national  officers  know  all  about 
the  technical  complications  that  disabled 
vetsrans  mxist  overaams  factually  to  prove 
tbs  service  connectlosis  of  their  disabilities 
to  the  satisfaction  of  rating  agencies  of  the 
Veterans'  Administration,  under  the  limtta- 
tkuis  and  restrictions  of  existing  law,  as 
IsgaUstleaUy  mterpreted  and  as  administra- 
tively applied. 

Understanding  such  vexatiotis  problems  by 
personal  axpcriencs,  DAV  national  service 
ofltosrs  are  naturally  more  sympathetic  than 
are  nondtsabled  vetarana  or  civilians  and  ar« 
tlMrafors  generally  more  effective  In  helping 
dlaabled  claimants  to  comply  with  technical 
requirements  to  prove  legal  entitlement  to 
benefits  to  which  they  may  be  lawfully  and 
equitably  entitled. 

SXPLOTMZNT   FSOGKAM 

Thm  DAV  has  adopted,  on  a  Natkm-wlds 

basis,  a  nian-Job-matchlng-method  program 
to  provide  suitable.  uatfUl,  gainful  employ- 
ment for  all  disabled  wCsrans.  Leas  than  7 
percent  of  the  Nation's  J.IOO.OOO  compensated 


war-disabled  vetsrans  are  totally  unemploy. 
able.  The  remaining  93  percent  are  less  thaa 
totally  disabled  and  must,  therefore,  supple, 
mant  their  inadequate  compensation  pay- 
ments with  Income  from  employment. 

This  scientific  approach  to  a  most  distress- 
ing problem  has  produced  some  worth-while 
results  thus  far.  The  handicapped  veteran's 
abiptles  have  been  matched  with  the  re- 
quU'ements  of  the  Job,  rather  than  stressing 
his  disabilities.  It  has  been  demonstrated 
by  the  employment  record  of  such  disabled 
veterans  that  they  have  a  low  absentee  rec- 
ord, a  low  turn-over  record,  a  low  accident 
record,  and  a  higher  efficiency  and  produc- 
tion record.  It  has  thus  been  demonstrated 
that  to  hire  disabled  veterans  is  Just  plain, 
good  business,  bringing  benefits  directly  to 
them,  their  dependents,  their  communities, 
their  employers,  and  taxpayers  generally, 

AN  DfVSaTMKNT  IN  PATKIOTISM 

It  is  definitely  In  the  Interest  of  all  Ameri- 
cans that  the  fight  for  Justice  must  be  made 
for  those  who  have  sacrificed  their  youth  and 
a  part  of  their  bodies  or  their  health  in  our 
country's  most  basardous  occupation — its 
military  and  naval  services  during  tUne  of 
war. 

The  faith  must  be  kept  with  those  who 
have  made  such  sacrifices  in  the  past,  as  well 
as  with  those  who  are,  or  have  been,  depend- 
ent upon  these  heroes,  so  that  other  young 
men  who.  In  the  future,  may  be  called  upon 
to  make  similar  sacrifices  will  have  the  as- 
surance, on  the  basis  of  past  performance, 
that  if  they,  too.  should  be  so  unfortu- 
nate, they  will  not  be  permitted  to  become 
mere  forgotten  heroes. 

The  determination  of  the  DAV  to  see  to  It 
that  America's  disabled  veterans  are  ade- 
quately provided  for  should  be  generously 
supported,  as  a  public  Investment  In  the 
future  patriotism  of  our  youth  and  as  prac- 
tical patriotism  which  brings  huge  humani- 
tarian and  financial  dividends  to  every  com- 
munity, to  every  SUte,  and  to  our  country. 


More  Hoasing  Than  Ever  Before 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  K.  FLETCHER 

or  CALirOBNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATTVE8 

Friday.  April  30.  1948 

Mr.  FLETCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Ric- 
ORD.  I  Include  the  following  article  by 
Joseph  H.  Deckman,  chairman  of  the 
public  housing  committee  of  the  Home 
Builders'  Association  of  Metropolitan 
Washington : 

MORI    HOUSZS   THAN    KVZa    BirO«S 

(By  Joseph  H.  Deckman,  chairman,  public 
housing  committee.  Home  Builders'  Associ- 
ation of  Metropolitan  Washington) 
America,  through  private  enterprise,  now 
has  more  good,  safe,  and  sanitary  housing 
than  ever^before.  And  this  kind  of  housing 
is  growing  faster  than  the  population  of  our 
country.  Nearly  everybody  now  wants  to  live 
In  this  fine  housing,  and  nobody  wants  to 
wait.  This  rather  healthy  economic  condi- 
tion has  created  a  housing  situation  which 
many  people  think  of  erroneously  as  a  hoiis- 
Ing  shortage.  This  situation  has  been  com- 
plicated and  aggravated  by  the  fact^at  the 
available  housing  Is  not  located  exactly 
where  people  would  now  prefer  to  live  and 
also  by  the  fact  that  some  people  now  can 
afford  to  buy  or  rent  more  boualng  than  they 
actually  need.  This  maldistribution  and 
overconsumptlon  magnify  the  Illusion  that  a 
shortage   exists,    ^fore   this    Illusion    and 
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misconception  of  the  real  facts  drives  us  to 
ill-advised  governmental  measures  or  ex- 
pensive experiments,  we  should  clearly  un- 
derstand the  facts  underlying  the  housing 
situation.  Thus  we  naturally  come  lace  to 
face  with  the  fact  that  there  Is  no  shortage 
of  housing  but  a  serious  housing  situation 
caused  by  factors  other  than  a  real  shortage. 
The  above  statements  are  corroborated  by 
the  United  States  Department  of  Com- 
merce tn  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  Report 
dated  October  29,  1947,  and  identified  as 
series  P  70 — No.  1.  In  order  to  Jvistlly  the 
statement  that  there  is  no  housing  shortage, 
certain  salient  facts  from  the  above-named 
report  will  be  presented  in  column  form  and 
later  explained.  The  page  number  on  which 
each  statement  In  the  Government  report 
may  be  found  is  noted. 

The  first  significant  fact  is  that  the  total 
housing  available  In  the  United  States  in 
1947  was  41.700.000  units.  Of  this  total, 
37.£00,000  units  are  not  in  need  of  major 
repairs.  This  means,  by  allowing  four  per- 
sons per  unit,  that  166.800,000  people  can 
be  housed  in  America  today.  Taking  the 
good  units  at  37.500,000  and  multiplying  by 
four.  It  is  apparent  that  150,000.000  people 
can  be  housed  in  good,  safe,  sanitary  housing. 
Based  on  a  population  of  approximately  145.- 
000,000.  It  can  be  said  that  there  is  enough 
adeqaate  housing  for  all.  From  these  facts 
It  is  obvious  that  any  difficulty  in  obtaining 
bousing  accommodations  Is  due  to  a  mal- 
distribution of  the  population  and  not  a 
shortage  of  housing. 

The  isecond  salient  point  in  the  table  is 
that  only  1.900,000  rental  units  out  of  a 
total  of  15,333,000  rent  for  more  than  $50 
per  month.  This  is  even  more  significant 
when  it  is  compared  to  the  average  annual 
earnings  per  full-time  employee  In  the  United 
States  as  stated  in  a  booklet  entitled  "Na- 
tional Income,  Supplement  to  Survey  of  Cur- 
rent Business"  for  July  1947.  published  by 
the  United  States  Department  of  Commerce. 
The  average  annual  earnings  for  1946  were 
»2,357.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  with  full  em- 
ployment and  higher  wages  this  figure  would 
be  greater  tn  1947.  Based  on  one-quarter  of 
A  person  s  salary  being  allotted  to  housing, 
it  could  be  safely  stated  as  not  necessary  for 
any  of  the  population  to  exceed  this  un- 
written rule  were  it  not  for  the  fact  that 
we  have  today  a  maldistribution  of  popu- 
lation caused  by  migration  during  the  war 
years. 

On  the  subject  of  rents  It  may  be  noted 
from  the  chart  that  the  median  private  rent 
in  1946  for  all  housing  in  the  country  was 
$29.33  per  month  and  the  median  rent  of 
urban  occupied  units  was  $31.64  per  month. 
Compared  to  these  figures  is  the  median  rent 
of  public  housing  In  1945  of  $36.61  per  month 
as  given  in  testimony  by  Mr.  Philip  Klutz- 
nlck.  then  Commissioner  of  the  Federal  Pub- 
lic Housing  Authority,  before  the  Senate 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee  on  the 
General  Housing  Act  of  1945.  part  1,  chart  25. 
This  median  rent  for  public  housing  Is  for 
used  housing  the  same  as  private  rents  be- 
cause no  new  public  housing  has  been  buUt 
since  1944  in  quantity.  The  public  rent  v;as 
much  higher  Ui  1947  as  these  rents  have  been 
greatly  increased  owing  to  the  fact  that  they 
have  not  been  subject  to  the  rent  controls 
placed  on  private  housing. 

Current  population  and  housing  report, 
October  29.  1947 

Number  of  hoialng  units  in  coun- 
try (p.  1) 41,700,000 

Percentage    of    owner    occupied 

housing  units  (p.  1) --  55 

Number  of  nonf  arm  tenant  dwell- 
ing units  (p.  1) 18,333,000 

Number  of  nonfarm  units  rent- 
ing for  more  than  $40  per 
month  (p.  n— 4,1«7,000 

Number  of  nonfarm  units  rent- 
ing lor  less  than  $20  per 
month  (p.  1) 4,187,000 


Number  of  nonfarm  units  rent- 
ing from  $20  per  month  to  $40 
per  month  (p.  1) 7, 

Number  of  units  renting  for  $50 
per  month  and  more  (p.  2) 1, 

Median  rent  of  all  occupied  rental 
units  (p.  2)   (per  month) 

Median  rent  of  urban  occupied 
rental  units  (p.  2)  (per  month) 

Median  rent  oi"  rural  noularm 
units  (p.  2)    (per  month) 

Percentage  of  housing  units  not 
in  need  of  major  repairs  (p.  1 ) . 

Percentage  of  urban  housing 
units  not  In  need  of  major  re- 
pair (p.  1) — 

Percentage  of  rural  nonfarm 
units  not  in  need  of  major  re- 
pair (p.  1). - 

Percentage  of  rural  farm  tmits 
not   in   need   of   mi^Jor   repair 

(p.    1) 

Percentage  of  urban  units  con- 
taining inside  fiush  toUets  and 
private  baths  (p.  1) 


000,000 

900,000 

$29.33 

$31.64 

$18.  62 

90 

93 

89 

81 

84 


Prom  the  statistics  In  the  table  It  can  also 
be  seen  that  the  propaganda  program  of  the 
public  housers  to  the  effect  that  the  lower 
third  of  the  population  is  111  housed,  Is  a 
complete  falsehood. 

Based  on  the  fact  that  the  vast  majority 
of  slums  are  located  in  the  cities,  any  at- 
tempt to  paint  a  picture  of  wholesale  slum 
conditions  in  metropolitan  areas  is  ridiculous 
in  the  light  of  the  facts  set  forth. 

With  84  percent  of  the  virbau  housing  con- 
taining inside  private  fiush  toilets  and  private 
baths,  and  with  93  percent  of  the  urban 
housing  not  in  need  of  major  repairs,  it  can 
be  conservatively  estimated  that  not  more 
than  10  percent  of  the  housing  In  our  cities 
can  be  classed  as  slums. 

These  areas.  It  is  also  pointed  out,  could 
be  cleared  up  at  no  cost  to  the  taxpayer  by 
the  promulgation  and  enforcement  of  proper 
housing  codes  and  sanitation  laws  at  the 
local  level. 

From  the  foregoing  It  should  be  quite  clear 
that  what  we  have  In  this  country  is  a  mal- 
distribution of  the  population;  not  a  housing 
shortage. 

Rent  control  Is  playing  a  great  part  in  thU 
maldistribution  by  depressing  rents  to  the 
level  that  single  men  and  women  can  afford 
to  rent  family  housing  accommodatloni  and 
by  so  doing  keep  them  off  the  market  where 
these  units  could  adequately  house  the  vet- 
erans and  their  famUles.  Rents  are  by  far 
the  lowest  item  In  the  cost  of  living  today 
and  have  been  depressed  well  below  anything 
that  is  reasonable  and  Just.  This  fact  is 
brought  out  in  the  table  beyond  any  question 
of  a  doubt  as  It  can  be  seen  that  not  over  13 
percent  of  the  rental  housing  is  renting  for 
more  than  $50  per  month  and  approximately 
50  percent  is  renting  from  $20  to  $40  per 
month.  Just  under  25  percent  of  the  rental 
units  are  renting  for  over  $40  a  month,  and 
the  same  quantity  is  renting  for  less  than 
$20  per  month. 

The  pressure  for  a  Government  housing 
program  Is  unfounded,  based  on  the  facts 
herein  set  forth  and  should  not  seriously 
be  considered  by  Congress.  With  new  house 
construction  continuing  at  a  million  a  year 
rate,  the  critical  points  in  housing  will  soon 
be  cleared  up  by  the  normal  functions  of  the 
free  enterprise  system.  The  present  high 
level  of  hovislng  production  is  due  directly  to 
the  removing  of  rent  and  buUdlng  control  on 
new  construction.  However,  rent  control  on 
existing  units  Is  still  catislng  this  hotislng  to 
be  removed  from  the  rental  market.  There- 
fore the  lifting  of  all  control  on  rent  would 
rectify  thla  condition  and  stop  the  conversion 
of  housing  units  Into  commercial  use  which 
would  mean  that  each  new  housing  unit 
created  would  add  to  the  total  supply  and  the 
stim  total  would  Increase  at  an  accelerated 
rate. 

Any   Government    program,    according    to 
Senator  Taft,  would  not  build  a  house  for 


approximately  a  year  after  the  enactment  of 
a  housing  act.  Any  such  program  embodying 
public  housing  as  a  vehicle  to  provide  dwell- 
ing units  would  be  a  costly  deterrent  to  the 
solution  of  the  housing  problem.  If  there  is 
any  Government  necessary  in  housing  It 
should  only  be  at  the  national  level  through 
4he  use  of  the  Federal  Housing  Administra- 
tion and  at  the  local  level  by  the  enforcement 
of  municipal  hovuing  codes  and  sanitary  laws. , 

Mature    reflection     on     the     unvarnished 
truth  about  the  housing  situation  leads  one_ 
to  the  unescapable  conclusion  that  private  * 
construction  should  be  aided  to  the  fullest  in 
doing  the  housing  Job. 

To  supply  new  housing  in  the  lower-cost 
bracket  as  desired  requires  the  all-important 
tool  of  adequate  finance.  At  present  there 
is  no  financing  worth  the  name  for  good 
minimum  standard  housing. 

If  the  Government  really  wants  new  low- 
cost  and  low-rent  housing  supplied  in  quan- 
tity it  should  concentrate  on  providing 
financing  for  this  type  of  construction. 

For  years  financiers  have  been  laboring 
under  the  false  Impression  that  builders 
should  leave  large  portloris  of  their  working 
capital  in  each  project  they  buUd.  Due  to 
this  attitude  the  building  indxistry  has  been 
the  most  harassed  and  underfinanced  of  rll 
American  indiistrles. 

If  this  concept  of  finance  is  changed  for 
minimum  standard  hovislng,  either  by  the 
Government  or  by  conversion  of  the  money 
lenders,  then  low-cost  housing  can  become 
a  reality. 

Low-rent  and  low-cost  housing  Is  the 
soundest  of  all  investments  on  today's  hori- 
zon. All  that  is  needed  is  a  new  Moses  to 
lead  the  financial  experts  out  of  the  wilder- 
ness of  de  luxe  cotutructioc. 


Reduction  of  Trade  Barriers — 
Rhetoric  or  Reality 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OK 

HON.  FRANK  BUCHANAN 

or  PENNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  April  30, 1948 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the 
Record,  I  wish  to  include  an  address  by 
Winlhrop  G.  Brown.  Acting  Deputy  Di- 
rector, Office  of  International  Trade 
Policy,  at  the  World  Trade  Conference 
of  the  Cleveland  World  Trade  Associa- 
tion, on  Friday.  April  2.  1948,  entitled 
"Reduction  of  Trade  Barriers — Rhetoric 
or  Reality."  as  follows: 

REDUCTION     OP    TRADE     BARXIEKS RHETORIC     OR 

REALmr 

For  months  past,  vast  stacks  of  newsprint, 
oceans  of  Ink  and  hours  of  radio  time  have 
been  employed  to  tell  us  about  political  con- 
troversies and  disagreements  among  nations. 
On  the  economic  side,  by  contrast,  the  story 
Is  of  a  measure  of  real  progress.  It  is  of 
this  progress  that  I  want  to  talk  to  you 
today. 

Ten  days  ago  at  Habana,  the  representa- 
tives of  44  nations,  meeting  tmder  the  aus- 
pices of  the  United  Nations,  reached  agree- 
ment on  a  Charter  for  an  International 
Trade  Organization,  to  be  "submitted  'to 
their  governments  for  acceptance.  This 
Charter  is  a  broad  code  of  International 
economic  conduct.  It  is  the  culmination 
of  over  2  years  of  International  effort,  and 
at  the  final  session  of  the  conference  William 
L.  Clayton,  head  of  the  United  States  dele- 
gation, had  this  to  say: 
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Five  mintha  ago.  at  Oeneva.  tha  repr*. 
Bntattraa  of  23  nattona.  also  me«tlxxg  under 
of  the  United  Nations,  reached 
on  a  general  agreement  on  tanffa 
containing  rules  for  the  conduct 
upeeta  of  their  trade  with  each 
providing  for  the  tariff  treatment 
accounting   for   over   half   the 
International    trade.      This    agre«< 
klready  been  put  into  effect  by  the 
trading    nations    repreaented    at 
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have   been   ether   conferences   on 

economic  affairs.     But  none  of 

xindertaken  a  task  so  difficult  as 

is  completed  here  today.     None 

come  to  an  agreement  concem- 

Tltal  economic  interests  of  so 

None  of   them   has  produced 

so  comprehensive  ss  the  Haban* 

world    trade.     Few,    If   any,   of 

attained  so  notable  a  measure  of 


the   question   Implicit  In   tha 

for  this  talk  requires  an  ez- 

of  the  background  of  these  two 

documents,  of  what  It  Is 

■eek  to  accomplish,  and  of  the  ez« 

they  may  be  expected  to  ac- 

|t. 

War  n  economic  conditions 

in  the  extreme.     Not  only  was 

physical  destruction  at  fa> 

production,  transportatkin,   and 

but  there  was  also  destruc* 

es,  such  hs  breaking  of  busl- 

and  UquMatlon  of  foreign  In- 

Shortagw  of  food,  clothing,  far- 

matsrlals.  and  machinery  are  still 

And   during   the  war  techniques 

4ontrol    of   trade    by   governments 

brought  to  a  high  degree  of  per- 

n   almost  every  country   Imports 

are  being  controlled  by  govern- 

quantlty.  source,  and  destination. 

trade    has    been    turning    to- 

and  control. 

action  on  a  wide  scale  was  needed 

this  trend  and  start  trading  na- 

agalQ  In  the  direction  of  multl- 

praational  trade.     No  one  nation. 

the   United  8tet«a.   was  powerful 

accomplish  this  alone.    It  was  Im- 

act  before  the  patterns  of  bllat- 

control    had    become    too    per- 

flxed. 

States,  therefore,  In  Oeoeaber 

the  international  adoptkm  of 

for  the  conduct  of  International 

Invited  a  considerable  ntnnber  of 

negotiate  with  It  and  with  each 

reduction  oT  tarlfli  and  the  reg- 

limitation  of  tlw  vm  of  other 


appoint 


found  a  ready  raapoaaa.    One 
acts  of  the  ■Doaoaalo  and  Social 
the  United  NaikSM  early  in  1040 
a  eonunlttee  of  18  nations  to 
a  United  Nations  Ckinference  on 
Employment.     Thla    committee 
the  basis  for  Its  deliberations  the 
ithartar  for  an  International  trade 
published    In   September    1944 
SUtea.    At  London  In  the  fall 
Oeneva  In  the  aprlng  and  summer 
at  Habana  at  the  con/erence 
etcd.   the   charter   has    been  de- 
reOned  and  Improved.     It  is  now 
lubmlssion  to  the  legislature*  of 
countrlea    for    their    ap- 


to  tariff  nnotto tlons  were 

The  negotiations  took  place.    Tfte 

acfccment  on  tariffs  and  trade  haa, 

part,  been  put  Into  effect. 

the   fundamental   beliefs   that 

ted  all  thla  effort? 

first,  the   belief  that  excessive 

world  trade  must  be  reduced  so 

vc  luma  of  trade  may  be  large     This 

I  lean  a  world  of  eompletely  Iree 

qoes  mean  a  world  of  open  trade — 


readier  access  to  world  markets,  greater  op« 
portunlty  for  specialisation,  more  active 
competition ,  larger  Industrial  output,  in- 
creased labor  productivity  at  lower  produc- 
tion costs. 

Second,  the  belief  that  International  trad* 
should  be  multUateral  rather  than  bllataral. 
This  simply  means  that  trade  should  con- 
sist of  buying  and  aelllng  among  the  traders 
of  many  natkma,  rather  than  through  a  ae- 
ries of  separata  agrasoMnta  between  palra  of 
naUons.  Sales  should  not  have  to  t>e  con- 
fined to  buyers  who  agree  to  deliver  equiva- 
lent values  In  other  specified  goods.  Tradera 
should  be  able  to  buy  and  sell  where  they 
please,  exchanging  gooda  for  money,  and 
money  for  goods.  That  la  multilateral  trade. 
Bilateral  trade,  on  the  other  hand,  is  close 
kin  to  bartor.  Such  a  systam  limits  the 
number  and  a!a»  and  kind  of  buslaaas  trans- 
actions to  the  capacity  of  the  weaker  part- 
ner and.  therefore,  holds  down  the  volume  of 
world  trade,  fracttng  It  Into  a  rigid  pattern 
that  cannot  ba  aoeoounodatcd  to  changing 
conditions. 

Third,  the  belief  that  InternaUonal  trade 
should  be  nondiscriminatory,  that  each  coun- 
try shall  give  equal  treatment  to  the  cum- 
merce  of  ail  other  nations.  We  have  seen 
the  results  of  trade  dl.scrlmina tlons  during 
the  years  between  two  world  wars — nations 
plsymg  off  trade  with  one  country  against 
that  with  another  In  a  global  game  of  politi- 
cal chess.  Almost  inevitably  trade  diackml- 
natkms  daralop  political  aspects,  and  the 
I  iMHWltllit  elMhea  which  In  private  enter- 
prtM  are  merely  stimulating  baeoBM  "^^«*«rf  t 
laauaa  and  Involve  national  pride  when  they 
occur  In  govemment-to-govcrnment  deallnga. 

Fourth,  the  belief  that  progreaalve  trade 
policies  must  be  supported  by  consistent 
policies  for  stabilization  In  the  fUld  of  cer- 
tain primary  commodities.  Prolooflcd  and 
drastic  ftuetoattons  in  world  market*  for 
thes*  eoiiiBiu<Hlaa  can  create  widespread 
hardship  and  tmemployment  and  thus  under- 
mine the  very  foundations  of  a  cooperative 
world  economy.  Machinery  and  rules  should 
be  provided  for  reaching  Inter -governmental 
agreement*  to  govern  temporarily  the  pro- 
duction and  marketing  of  auch  commodltlc* 
when  they  are  In  burddMOOM  world  stirplus. 

Fifth,  the  belief  that  though  nations  may 
ehooae  to  tise  different  systems  of  trading. 
It  Is  poealble  for  them  to  work  In  harmony. 
Therefore,  an  effort  should  be  made  to  find 
rulea  which,  for  example,  will  govern  the 
operation  of  state  trading  enterprises  in 
International  trade  ao  aa  to  place  thoae  coun- 
trlea ualng  such  a  aystem  as  nearly  as  poaslble 
on  the  same  baala  aa  thoae  relying  on  prlvat* 
enterprise. 

SUth.  the  belief  that  It  la  eaacntlal  to  de- 
velop the  resourcea  of  underdeveloped  areas 
and  to  make  the  fulieat  use  of  the  resource* 
of  all  areas.  Increased  production  and  in- 
creased consumption  lead  the  way  hand  In 
hand  to  increased  prosperity,  and  one's  most 
highly  d*v*lop*d  neighbors  turn  out  to  be 
one's  b**(  markets. 

Seventh,  the  belief  the t  the  avaUaMUty  of 
machinery  for  easy  International  conmxlta- 
tlon.  the  ohUgatlon  to  consult,  and  agreement 
Ln  advance  on  the  rule*  of  the  gam*  are  the 
surest  guarantiaa  against  economic  warfare. 

And  so.  under  this  charter  nations  which 
join  th*  ITO  would  agra*: 

1.  To  take  measure*  designed  to  m^int^tin 
productive  employment  and  buying  power 
wltiiin  their  own  borders  a*  a  means  to 
stimulating  trad*,  avoiding  measure*  which 
would  crcat*  dliBculUes  for  th*  «rY>nr>Tmia 
ot  othsn. 

a.  To  encourage  private  and  public  inter- 
national Investment  and  to  recogniie  the 
need  for  economic  advancement  of  less  well- 
developed  areas. 

3.  To  negotiate  for  mutual  reduction  of 
Irade  barriers. 

4.  To  eliminate  discrimination  In  Interna- 
tional trade,  except  In  ezoeptlonal  and  dcarlj 
defined  circumstanc**. 


9  To  lower  the  Invisible  tariff  of  customs 
administration. 

6.  To  conduct  International  trad*  b*twe«n 
private  and  public  entarprl***  according  to 
principle*  of  nondiscrimination  and  fair 
dealing. 

7.  To  curb  and  rsgulat*  International 
monopolies  and  cartels. 

8.  Tb  accept  a  code  of  principle*  to  govern 
the  formation  and  operation  of  intergovern- 
mental commodity  agreementa.  which  should 
be  fair  to  producer  and  consumer  alike  and 
give  producers  and  consumers  an  equal  vole* 
In  their  negotiation  and  operation. 

9.  To  constilt  with  other  members  about 
contemplated  action  which  might  affect 
them  adversely^ 

The  same  basic  beliefs  alao  underlie  the 
general  agreement  on  tariffs  and  trade, 
which,  you  will  recall,  is  the  second  docu- 
ment which  I  mentioned  at  the  beginning 
of  this  talk.  When  the  United  States  put 
forward  to  th*  world  Its  proposals  for  rulea 
to  govern  international  trade  and  for  an 
international  trade  organization.  It  had 
available  also  a  mechanism  for  more  concrete 
action — the  mechanism  of  the  Trade  Agree- 
menU  Act.  Accordingly,  as  I  said.  It  Invited 
a  considerable  number  of  other  natlona  to 
negotiate  with  It  and  with  each  other  for 
the  reduction  of  tariffs.  As  a  result,  23  coun- 
tries, representing  over  three-quarters  of  the 
world's  International  trade,  met  at  Geneva, 
and,  after  7  months  of  ne^^otiallon.  reached 
agreement  on  the  text  of  an  aip-eement  which 
speclfles  the  tariff  treatment  of  products 
which  account  for  over  half  of  the  world's 
trade.  Imports  of  these  products  by  the 
Oeneva  countries  prewar  amounted  to  over 
810.000,000.000.  of  which  United  States  Im- 
ports were  about  a  billion  and  three-quarters. 
The  tariff  conceaslons  granted  were  of 
three  kinds:  Reductions  In  rates  of  duty, 
binding  of  existing  rate*  against  Increases, 
and  binding  of  duty-free  status.  The  United 
States  obtained  reductions  In  duty  from 
other  countries  on  products  of  principal  In- 
t*r*a«V>  us  accounting  In  1998  for  about 
8800.000.000  of  Imports.  Ws  granted  reduc- 
tion In  duty  on  imports  Into  the  United 
States  accouBttBf  In  ISM  for  about  8900,000.- 
000.  We  booBd  the  existing  tariff  rates  on 
about  8150.000.000  of  Imports  and  bound  th* 
duty-free  status  of  about  81.100.000.000  of 
Imports.  We  obtained  corresponding  con- 
cessions for  our  exports  of  approximately  the 
same  magnitude. 

The  general  agreement  also  contains  pro- 
visions designed  to  prevent  the  partlcipanu 
from  canceling  out  tariff  conceaslons  by  im- 
poalng  dlacrlmlnatory  and  restrictive  meas- 
xirea.  auch  as  import  quotas,  exchange  con- 
trols and  manipulations.  Internal  taxes  and 
regulations,  and  the  like,  and  from  evading 
the  undertaking  to  grant  tmcondltlonsl 
most-favored-natlon  treatment.  This  agree- 
ment has  already  been  put  into  effect  by 
Australia.  Canada.  Cuba,  Belgium,  France. 
Holland.  Luxemburg,  the  United  Kingdom 
and  the  United  Statea. 

Thla  was  more  than  Just  agreement  In 
principle.  It  was  concrete  action.  It  ahowed 
that  the  moat  Important  trading  nations 
meant  bualneaa  when  they  profeaaed  to  be- 
lieve in  the  expanalon  of  trad*  and  the  re- 
duction of  trade  barrier*.  It  showed  they 
could  work  together  In  that  effort.  It  showed 
that  commltmenu  such  as  thoae  contained 
in  the  ITO  Charter  have  meaning. 

I  have  outlined  the  background  of  the 
rro  Charter  and  the  general  agreement  on 
tariffs  and  trade,  telling  you  something  about 
why  they  came  hi  to  being  and  what  thev 
seek  to  aeoodMiliah.  And  now  I  must  try  to 
answer  the  queeUon  Implicit  In  the  title 
of  thla  apeech.  la  thla  all  worth  whU*7  Will 
It  do  what  it  set*  out  to  do? 

OraDted  that  the  problems  at  Oeneva  and 
Habana  were  complex,  granted  that  the  area 
of  agreement  waa  exteualve.  granted  that  th* 
cbarter  la  one  of  the  moat  comprehensive, 
and  the  general  agreement  one  of  the  largest 
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International    documents   ever   signed — Just 
how  should  they  be  evaluated? 

It  would  be  easy  to  eay  that  the  rules 
which  they  lay  down  are  riddled  with  ex- 
ceptions; that  the  principles  accepted  are 
too  vague  to  be  meaningful:  that  a  mere 
promlae  to  consult  is  not  much  guaranty  of 
good  behavior;  that  the  tariff  concessions 
made  will  not  really  hurt  any  domestic  In- 
dustry no  matter  how  uneconomic:  that  to 
ogree  on  principles  of  multilateral  trade  un- 
der present  world  conditions  is  to  Ignore 
realities  and  live  in  an  Ivory  tower:  that  It  la 
foolish  to  go  to  all  this  trouble  under  the 
appalling  uncertainties  of  the  present  day; 
that  the  wiser  course  would  have  been  to 
wait  until  conditions  were  stablUred.  until 
the  shape  of  things  to  come  could  be  more 
clearly  discerned.  All  of  these  things  could 
be  and  are  being  said,  and  each  of  them 
contains  a  modicum  of  truth. 

But  it  can  also  be  said  that  the  deepest 
need  of  the  world  today  is  agreement  and  a 
sense  cf  direction.  Nations  can  no  longer 
solve  their  problems  alone.  National  bound- 
art**  have  long  since  ceased  to  con&ne  either 
depression  or  prosperity.  When  things  are 
uncertain  and  confused,  when  there  Is  a 
likelihood  of  nations  working  at  cross  pur- 
poses, when  there  is  a  common  need  and 
wide  differences  of  opinion  bs  to  how  to  meet 
It,  then  Is  the  time  to  reach  agreement  on 
•ihe  direction  In  which  nations  are  to  go. 
Geneva  set  the  direction  of  over  three  quar- 
ters of  the  world's  trade  and  took  the  first 
steps  along  the  course  thus  charted.  Ha- 
bana was  the  next  step  in  developing  the 
long-term  pattern  of  International  economic 
relations.  The  establlslunent  of  the  Inter- 
national Trade  Organization  will  give  that 
pattern  stability  and  substance. 

It  would  have  been  easy  to  pursue  a  cau- 
tious policy  and  wait  for  more  normal  times 
before  seeking  International  agreenwnt  In 
the  field  of  trade.  But  events  do  not  wait 
for  the  cautious  man  to  make  up  his  mind. 
The  time  to  mold  the  clay  is  when  It  is  still 
on  the  wheel  and  before  It  has  set  into  a 
pattern  we  do  not  like.  We  believe  in  the 
kind  of  trade  policy  I  have  described.  The 
trend  was  in  the  other  direction — toward  a 
thickening  mass  of  restrictions,  discrimi- 
nations, bilateral  deals,  and  governmental 
interferences  In  foreign  trade,  with  their 
Inevitable  extension  of  controls  into  domes- 
tic trade.  So  we  acted.  We  assumed  th* 
leadership  in  the  fight  for  the  kind  of  world- 
trade  pattern  under  which  private  enter- 
prise and  free  competition  can  continue. 
We  tried  to  obtain  agreement  that  the  course 
of  International  trade  would  be  set  away  from 
bilateralism  and  control  and  toward  expan- 
sion, competition,  and  equality  of  opportu- 
nity.   We  have  succeeded. 

The  ITO  charter  has  been  criticized  with 
equal  vehemence  on  the  grounds  that  It  la 
BO  idealistic  that  It  wont  work  and  converaely 
that  It  has  so  many  exceptlona  that  It  won't 
work. 

It  U  true  that  the  Charter  la  Idealistic. 
This  is  nothing  to  apologize  for.    It  seta  up 
ultimate  objectlvea  toward  which  all  coun- 
tries can  agree  to  work.    But  It  la  also  realis- 
tic.    It  recognizee  facta  and  facea  them.     It 
is    not    afraid    to    provide    clear    exceptlona 
designed  to  meet  abnormal  conditions  such 
as  the  present  emergency.     The  exceptions 
are.    however,    carefully    defined.      Many    of 
them  are  temporary:  all  of  them  are  limited 
in  extent:  and  no  nation  will  be  able  to  use 
any  of  them  except  under  conditions  upon 
which  all  nations  have  agreed.    U  It  were  not 
for  the  exceptions  the  Charter  would  not  be 
practical  and  It  is  because  It  is  practical  that 
It  can  be  expected  to  work.    I  would  add  that 
It  win  work  also  because  It  does  not  represent 
the  point  of  view  of  any  one  nation  or  group 
of  nations.     We  cannot  btiry  our  heads  In 
l^he  sand  and  refuse  to  recognize  that  not  all 
nations  share  our  views  as  to  Just  what  the 
rules  of  the  Uade  game  should  be.    We  must 


work  out  a  way  in  which  natlona  of  differ- 
ing vlevirs  may  work  together  toward  com- 
mon objectives. 

I  quote  again  from  the  words  of  Mr.  Clay- 
ton at  the  final  session  erf  th*  Habana  Con- 
ference : 

"The  Charter  is  complicated  and  difflctilt. 
It  is  long  and  detailed  and  technical.  But 
behind  its  many  chapters  and  its  scores  of 
articles,  there  lies  a  simple  truth.  The  world 
will  be  a  better  place  to  live  in  if  nations. 
Instead  of  taking  unilateral  action  without 
regard  to  the  Interests  of  others,  will  adopt 
and  follow  common  principles,  and  enter  into 
consultation  through  an  international  or- 
ganization when  interests  come  into  confiict. 
And  this,  throughout  the  entire  range  of 
trade  relationships,  is  what  the  signatories  of 
the  Charter  agree  to  do.  Each  will  surrender 
Kome  part  of  its  freedom  to  take  action  that 
might  prove  harmful  to  others;  and  thus 
each  will  gain  the  assurance  that  others  will 
not  take  action  harmful  to  It." 

The  general  agreement  on  tariffs  and  trade 
also  contains  exceptions  to  its  general  pro- 
visions which  I  mentioned  earlier.  These  ex- 
ceptions are,  of  course,  made  to  allow  for  the 
present  extreme  shortages  abroad  In  pro- 
duction and  foreign  exchange.  But  these  ex- 
ceptions, like  those  in  the  Charter,  are  closely 
defined,  their  use  limited,  and  the  conditions 
under  which  they  must  be  abandoned  are 
clearly  set  forth. 

It  vvould  be  less  than  honest  of  me  to  say 
that  our  foreign  sales  of  exportable  products 
will  Increase  immediately  because  of  these 
tariff  concessions  from  other  countries.  They  - 
will  not.  In  the  long  run.  United  States 
commercial  exports  cannot  increase  until  the 
rest  of  the  world  Is  better  able  to  pay  for 
them.  Profitable  trade  must  be  reciprocal 
and  there  Is  very  little  real  reciprocity  when 
our  exports  of  goods  and  services  are  exceed- 
ing our  imports  by  $11,000,000,000  a  year,  as 
they  did  in  1947. 

But  tariff  concessions  in  a  wide  area  of 
world  trade — such  as  were  achieved  at  Ge- 
neva and  are  looked  forward  to  under  the 
ITO— will  inevitably  facilitate,  liberalize,  and 
encourage  world  trade.  People  work  and 
produce  when  they  see  a  chance  to  exchange 
their  products  for  things  which  they  want 
and  cannot  produce  for  themselves.  That  Is 
human  nature.  As  world  production  and 
trade  conditions  begin  to  return  to  normal, 
as  exceptions  cease  to  be  operative,  as  United 
States  producers  again  face  competition  In 
foreign  markets,  the  tariff  concessions  em- 
bodied In  th*  general  agreement  will  give 
easier  access  to  those  markets  for  the  goods 
which  United  States  agriculture  and  Industry 
must  sell  abroad  In  order  to  maintain  the 
level  of  economic  activity  In  this  country. 
Even  while  shortages  of  dollars  exist,  th* 
concessions  will  help  to  expand  trade  be- 
tween so-called  soft-currency  countries,  and 
the  general  provisions  will  limit  the  use  of 
controls  to  the  caaea  where  they  are  really 
needed. 

The  general  agreement  was  negotiated  by 
the  United  Statea  under  the  authority  of  the 
Trade  Agreements  Act.  which  expires  on  June 
12.  The  President  has  asked  the  Congress 
to  renew  this  tried  and  tested  Instrument  of 
our  foreign  economic  policy,  already  four 
times  renewed,  for  a  further  period  of  3  years. 
Why? 

There  were  only  23  countries  at  Geneva. 
It  is  important  to  bring  many  other  coun- 
tries Into  the  general  agreement.  To  do  so 
they  must  negotiate  reductions  in  their 
tariffs  with  the  Geneva  countries.  The  Pres- 
ident needs  the  trade-agreements  authority 
to  participate  in  these  negotiations. 

If  he  does  not  have  effective  authority  to 
negotiate  becatisi  of  failure  to  renew  the 
act.  we  will  simply  have  to  say  to  countries 
wishing  to  come  Into  the  agreement  that  It 
Is  iincertain  whether  we  can  give  effect  to 
the  results  of  any  negotiation.  Since  th* 
trade  of  most  countries  with  the  United 
States  is  highly  significant   to   them,  they 


will  healtate  to  come  in  on  this  basis.  We 
will  be  keeping  friendly  countries  out  of  this 
cooperative  economic  effort. 

In  the  European  recovery  program  we  will 
be  embarking  on  a  tremendous  effort  to  help 
western  Europe  get  back  on  its  feet.  The 
program  recognizes  the  elementary  fact  that 
one  of  the  prerequisites  to  their  stoylng  on 
their  feet  is  to  reduce  the  barriers  to  their 
trade  between  each  other  and  between  them- 
selves and  the  rest  of  the  world.  They  should 
get  into  a  position  to  earn  their  own  way  by 
selling  their  goods.  The  reduction  of  their 
tariffs  on  each  other's  goods  and  the  exten- 
sion of  tariff  reductions  in  their  trade  with 
the  rest  of  the  world  is  one  good  way  of  en- 
abling them  to  pay  their  own  way.  We 
should  not.  Just  as  we  embark  on  the  Euro- 
pean recovery  program,  give  up  cur  ability 
to  participate  with  these  countries  in  work- 
ing out  arrangements  by  which  they  can 
mere  completely  pay  their  own  way. 

The  Trade  Agreements  Act  Is  a  symbol  to 
the  rest  of  the  world  of  the  United  States' 
willingness  to  participate  In  international 
economic  cooperation.  Its  first  enactment, 
14  years  ago,  marked  the  reversal  of  the  policy 
of  economic  isolationism  which  we  pursued 
alter  World  War  I.  Any  action  which  could 
be  Interpreted  as  a  repudiation  by  the  United 
States  of  the  trade-agreements  policy  would 
be  considered  by  other  nations  as  equally 
Bymbollc.  and  would  Jeopardize  United  States 
leadership  In  the  fight  for  the  kind  of  eco- 
nomic world  in  which  we  believe  and  in 
which  private  enterprise  and  free  competition 
can  continue. 

I  began  with  a  description  of  accomplish- 
ment in  the  field  of  international  economic 
relations.  I  have  for  a  time  been  discussing 
doubts,  seeking  to  dispel  them.  Let  me  end 
with  a  word  as  to  the  basic  significance  of 
the  Habana  and  Oeneva  agreements. 

Their  basic  significance  is  the  fact  and  the 
extent  of  agreement.  Never  before  in  the 
history  of  the  world  have  so  many  nations 
reached  agreement  on  so  much  practical  ac- 
tion and  over  so  wide  a  range  of  principle  in 
their  economic  relations.  In  a  troubled 
world,  ravaged  by  storms  of  controversy  and 
disagreement,  nations  have  come  together  in 
agreement  on  matters  of  basic  economic 
Importance.  They  have  agreed  on  a  pat- 
tern for  their  trade.  They  have  taken  con- 
crete steps  to  put  it  into  effect.  They  have 
shown  that  the  United  Nations  can  be  made 
to  work. 

The  issue  today  is  more  than  Just  trade. 
It  Is  more  even  than  the  preservation  of  free 
enterprise.  It  Is  the  struggle  for  freedom 
Itself.  In  this  struggle  the  system  we  be- 
lieve in  is  on  trial.  We  must  show  the  world 
that  it  win  work.  Nations  which  believe  In 
freedom  must  come  closer  together  economi- 
cally as  well  as  politically.  Some  of  them 
did  so  at  Geneva.  More  of  them  did  so  at 
Habana.  What  was  accomplished  there  doe* 
not  cure  our  economic  ills  nor  win  the  battle 
for  freedom.  But  It  gives  solid  catise  for 
hope  that  those  Ills  can  be  cured,  and  that 
the  battle  can  be  won — if  we  continue  the 
fight. 


Caates  and  Care  of  Communism 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  E.  MURRAY 

or  MONTANA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  April  30  (legislative  day  of 
Thursday.  April  22K  1948 

Mr.  MURRAY.  Mr.  President.  I  find 
myself  in  full  accord  with  Chester  Bowle» 
in  his  penetrating  analysis  of  the  malady 
of    communism    now    threatenlns    tbt 
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world.  In  a  very  able  article  appearing 
In  the  N  w  York  Times  Magazine  of 
April  18,  1  48,  Mr.  Bowles  presents  a  vivid 
picture  of  the  causes  and  cure  of  com- 
munism. He  covers  extensively  the  con- 
ditions in  various  countries  of  the  world 
which  ha\  e  created  this  grave  threat  to 
peace  and  human  welfare. 

The  governments  of  the  future  must, 
more  and  more,  be  Interested  In  the  wel- 
fare of  pe<  pie  as  well  as  in  the  protection 
of  propertr  Illiteracy,  poverty,  disease, 
and  tyraniy  can  no  longer  be  tolerated 
In  Um  mo  lem  world.  If  we  are  to  have 
peace  we  nust  ponder  carefully  the  ad- 
vice which  Mr.  Bowles  gives  in  his  splen- 
did articl<'.  If  we  are  to  preserve  de- 
mocracy l\  this  country,  we  must  block 
the  marc^  of  monopoly  and  provide  eco- 
nomic anl  social  reforms  essential  to 
the  generil  welfare  and  national  pros- 
perity. 

I  a&k  unanimous  consent  to  have  Mr. 
Bowies'  allele  prmted  in  the  Appendix 
of  the  On  lOBiasxcNAL  Rscoao. 

Thcra  letec  no  objection,  the  article 
waa  order  id  to  be  printed  In  the  RxcotD, 
a«  follows 
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,y  to  develop  such  understanding 
bllsh  enlightened  policies  In  re- 
peoples  of  Asia.  Europe.  Africa. 
America  wUl  shape  the   future, 
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great  wars.  They  were  further  stimulated  by 
World  War  II:  first,  becauas  it  Introduced 
peoples  everywhere  to  the  promise  ai  nwMlem 
Industrial  technology:  and  siiasid.  beeauM 
It  creatsd  political  vacutuns  throughout  ths 
world. 

Today,  In  the  age  of  atomic  energy,  aonlo 
flight,  and  the  miracles  of  modem  medical, 
industrial,  and  agrlctiltural  sciences,  the  vast 
majority  of  people  in  Asia.  Europe,  Africa, 
and  South  America  are  still  struggling  for 
a  bare  existence  Today.  80  percent  of  them 
still  lack  the  shelter,  food,  and  clothing  nec- 
essary for  reaeonably  decent  living.  More 
than  1.000,000,000  men.  women,  and  children 
are  stlU  suffering  varloxis  stagias  of  malnu- 
trition. 

Ths  world's  people  are  still  hungry,  but 
they  are  no  longer  asleep.  At  last  they  are 
beginning  to  realize  that  the  jwverty  which 
cramps  their  existence  Is  iinnecessary;  that, 
contrary  to  the  teachings  of  their  fathers, 
human  misery  la  not  an  act  of  God. 

The  development  of  the  Soviet  Union  and 
the  spread  of  communism  are  the  most  dra- 
matic expressions  of  the  revolutionsry  up- 
surge of  the  meesw.  Communist  leaders 
have  gained  mass  support  not  solely  because 
they  are  ruthless  but  also  because  they  have 
suoeeeded  in  tdentlfylnff  their  movement 
with  the  toopee  aad  aspirations  of  the  mU- 
Meaa  who  seek  a  more  sdeqtiate  esistencs  for 
ttoeanselvee  and  their  children. 

When  ths  Communists  speak  of  democracy 
they  obviously  do  not  mean  our  version  ot 
ths  Bill  of  RIghu.  Tbs  Communists  be- 
lieve that  the  state  Is  oowtpount  aad  that 
Individual  human  beh^  srs  unimportant. 
A  CkMaomalet  fovemment  is  ineviubly  a 
tyrannleal  government,  lu  continued  ex- 
Isteoee  Is  dep<;nd«nt  on  ths  secret  police  and 
the  concentrstlon  camps. 

Tst  tbs  limited  kind  of  democracy  which 
Um  CommunUU  describe  to  backward  peo- 
has  a  valid  appeal,  as  far  as  It  goss.  It 
ra  them  tbe  promise  of  steady  employ- 
It.  edueatlonai  and  welfare  advantagee, 
and  medical  assistance  in  relation  to  need. 
In  return  for  these  promises,  the  Individual 
is  forced  to  work  productively,  to  serve  the 
stats  loyally,  and  to  accept  the  dlrectlvea  of 
tbe  party  hierarchy  wlth.jut  question. 

The  average  American  believes  not  only 
In  poUtlcal  democracy  but  in  economic  ds- 
mocraey  as  well.  He  has  been  called  upon 
to  fight  throUijhout  our  long  history  against 
tbe  domination  of  vested  economic  Interests. 
Moreover.  In  view  of  the  strength  of  the  op- 
poslUon,  his  fight  has  been  remarkably  suc- 
cessful. Through  his  efforts  In  behaU  of 
broad  land  ownership,  mlntmum-wage  legis- 
lation, labor  unions,  cooperatives,  social  secu- 
rity, the  Income  tax,  child-labor  laws,  public 
schools,  fair-employment  practices,  and  a 
hundred  other  devices,  we  have  gone  a  long 
way  toward  the  Ideal  laid  down  in  President 
Roosevelt's  economic  bill  of  rights. 

When  our  State  Department  speaks  of 
iXemocracj  in  international  terms,  however 
lU  concept  seems  limited.  We  have  con- 
slstenUy  stressed  pollUcal  democracy— the 
right  of  all  citizens  to  vote  in  free  elections. 
the  right  to  crlUclae  their  government,  to 
express  their  own  Ideas,  to  read  varying  opin- 
ions, to  work  where  they  please  In  a  Job  of 
their  own  choosing.  But  we  have  failed  to 
emphasize  the  peaaanu  right  to  land  own- 
ership, the  city  workers  right  to  his  fair  share 
of  food  and  shelter,  the  right  of  people  every- 
where to  a  decent  minimum  of  education 
aad  health. 

The  Commimiata  have  taken  advantage 
of  our  failure  by  posing  as  the  one  great 
power  which  really  concerns  itself  with  the 
Interests  of  the  hungry  millions.  Commu- 
nist leaders  exclaim,  with  telling  effect: 
"Communism  stands  for  economic  democ- 
racy, which  BMaas  higher  standards  of  liv- 
ing throtigh  state  planning.  America  stands 
for  political  demccrscy.  which  you  cannot 
eat  and  which  wUi  not  protect  you  when  It 
rains.' 


Two  months  sgo  I  spent  a  day  with  a  group 
of  peasants  near  the  town  of  Kecskemet  In 
southern  Hungary.  When  I  asked  them  if 
they  felt  more  or  leaa  democratic  than  be- 
fore the  war,  they  answered  In  surprise: 

"v'>f  course,  we  are  much  more  democratic. 
Since  tbe  land  reforms,  we  are  no  longer 
forced  to  work  for  the  great  landowners  for 
a  few  florins  a  day.  Now  we  have  our  own 
20  seres,  something;  our  families  have  prayed 
for  for  a  thousand  years.  Now  ws  can  work 
In  our  own  way.  and  plant  the  crops  we  want 
to  plant,  with  the  knowledge  that  there  wUl 
always  be  a  steady  market  for  them." 

When  I  pointed  out  that  their  letters  were 
censored  and  their  newspapers  were  con- 
trolled by  the  Communists,  tbslr  answer  was 
a  simple  one: 

"We  don't  get  any  letters  and  we  don't 
read  any  newspapers." 

Sooner  or  later  the  people  of  Hungary,  as 
well  as  other  natlona.  will  reallas  that  the 
promise  of  higher  living  standings  cannot 
bs  fully  met  unless  It  is  accompanied  by  ths 
right  of  every  citizen  to  crltlclss  his  gov- 
ernment and,  on  occasion,  to  vote  it  out  ot 
office.  But  this  lesson  wiU  not  be  learned 
ovsmlght. 

Tbe  economic  democracy  advanced  by  the 
CommtulsU  through  state  planning,  state 
ownership,  snd  land  reforms  has  a  direct  and 
practical  sppsal  to  ths  hundreds  of  millions 
who  havs  nevsr  known  anything  but  poverty 
and  opprssslon.  Tbs  tyrannical  aspects  of 
communism,  which  ars  so  shocking  to  thoss 
of  ua  who  havs  grown  up  In  ths  political 
demoorsciee  of  the,  Weet  seem  less  Important 
to  a  majority  of  ths  psopis  in  Asia.  Afrlea. 
aaatata  Jtarope.  and  South  Atntrlca.  for  ths 
Bimpla  reaaoB  th(t  political  oppression  lu 
one  form  or  snot  her  hss  always  been  an  ae> 
cepted  pert  of  their  lives. 

Communism  has  won  many  victories  In 
the  last  2  ysara.  It  will  win  many  mors  in 
ths  years  to  oome  unless  we  overhaul  soms 
of  our  prssent  policies.  Undsr  exUtlng  con- 
ditions, vast  sections  of  ths  world  ars  an 
easy  targst  for  Communist  organizers. 

Take  China,  for  Inatance.  Three  out  of 
every  four  farmers  ars  tenanu,  many  of 
whom  are  held  in  almost  feudal  servitude. 
Only  a  small  frsctlon  of  the  people  are  able 
to  get  enotigh  to  eat.  Three  out  of  every 
four  are  tmable  to  read  or  write.  Seventy 
percent  of  the  national  budget  is  going  to 
war  pxirposes.  The  Chiang  Kai-shek  Govern- 
ment Is  a  dictatorship  ridden  with  graft  and 
incompetence. 

Some  countries  In  South  America  have 
made  sobatantlal  economic  and  social  prog- 
ress unaer  aMDOcratlc  governments,  but  they 
are  the  exception.  In  South  America  aa  a 
Whole,  10  percent  of  the  people  own  10  per- 
cent of  tbe  land,  and  most  of  the  peasants 
are  landless.  The  rich  and  the  poor  are  poles 
apart  and  the  masaee  have  been  oppressed 
for  generations. 

In  the  countries  of  the  Near  East,  lands 
fabulously  rich  In  oil  and  oth*r  resources, 
illiteracy,  poverty,  and  malnutrition  are  the 
rule.  In  India  and  aouthesstern  Asia,  the 
pattern  is  again  repeated.  In  thU  densely 
populated  area  live  one- third  of  all  the 
worlds  people  under  conditions  which  are 
a  disgrace  to  the  age. 

With  the  exception  of  Czechoslovakia,  Uie 
eastern  European  countries  which  are  now 
under  Communist  domination  have  a  long 
history  of  poverty  and  oppression.  The 
massss  have  been  pushed  around  for  gen- 
erations by  the  ruling  groups  with  Uttle  re- 
gard for  their  welfare  or  convictions  Greece 
and  Italy.  Portugal  and  Spain  ars  Ui  the 
same  tradition. 

Oeneraiiy  speaking,  there  are  two  forces  In 
all  of  these  sreas  which  are  opposed  to  the 
growth  of  world  communUm.  First,  the 
feudal  land  owners.  seml-FascUt  indtis- 
Ulali^ts.  and  old  aristocracy,  which  fight  com- 
munism not  because  they  object  to  dictator- 
ships as  such,  but  because  Communist  dic- 
tatorships  threaten   their  own    power    and 
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positions.  Second,  the  liberal  democratic 
forces  which  fight  communism  becavise  they 
cannot  and  will  not  accept  police  stats 
tyranny. 

The  only  hope  of  establishing  mass  oppo- 
sition to  communism  abroad  lies  in  support- 
ing consistently  the  democratic  groups  which 
share  our  concept  of  human  freedom.  But 
this  we  have  often  failed  to  do — sometimes 
because  thes6  groups  were  weak,  sometimes 
because  we  were  opposed  to  their  economic 
Ideas,  sometimes  because  of  the  pressure  of 
our  military  strategists. 

Worst  still,  we  have  been  Inclined  to  throw 
our  support  behind  reactionaries  simply  be- 
cause thsy  dls!i'.ie  communism  as  much  ts 
we.  and  are  In  position  to  use  force  in  oppos- 
ing It.  With  an  able  assist  from  Commun'.st 
propaganda,  this  ha*  served  to  identify  us 
in  the  minds  of  hundreds  of  millions  of 
people  with  the  forces  which  they  view  as  the 
primary  obstacle  between  thenuelves  and  a 
future  of  security. 

As  Secretary  Marshall  pointed  out  coura- 
geously and  vigorously  15  months  ago,  the 
Chiang  Kai-shek  Government  Is  a  corrupt 
dictatorship.  And  yet.  since  VJ-day  we  have 
aupplied  the  Chinese  Government  with  hun- 
dreds of  millions  of  dollars  worth  of  arms, 
military  equipment,  and  aircraft. 

Last  December  we  led  ths  way  In  swinging 
world  support  behind  the  creation  of  s  Jewish 
sute  In  Palsstlns.  Then,  a  month  ago,  un- 
dsr prsssure  from  our  military  stralcglati, 
ws  surrendered, 

Ws  havs  ducksd  the  Issus  of  rasclst  Spsin 
In  the  councils  of  ths  United  Nations.  With 
ths  exception  of  our  brief  csmpsign  sgalnst 
Perdn,  ws  havs  accepted  ths  friendship  and 
support  of  mlUtsry-rlddsn  dictatorships  in 
South  Amsrlcs,  Portugal,  and  Turkey, 

In  Greece  and  Italy,  where  our  position 
has  been  dominant,  otir  Inability  or  unwUU 
Ingness  to  Insist  on  long  overdue  economic 
and  social  reforms  has  seriously  weakened  our 
position  with  the  people.  A  year  ago  we  were 
told  that  $400,000,000  would  secure  the  Near 
East  snd  clear  the  guerrillas  out  of  Greece. 
Instesd  of  conditioning  our  aid  on  the  estab- 
lishment of  an  efficient,  liberal  government, 
we  first  gave  the  money  and  then  offered  our 
proposals.  Our  belated  effort  was  an  honest 
one.  But  because  we  had  given  away  our 
trading  position,  the  Greek  Government  has 
been  In  a  position  to  stall  and  to  rejecf: 
In  12  months  the  guerrillas  have  Increased 
their  forces  400  i>ercent.  and  more  funds  are 
required  In  a  hurry. 

In  Italy  we  have  held  a  position  of  great 
influence  since  the  liberation  In  1943  and 
1941.  We  have  Invested  nearly  two  billion 
American  dollars  for  relief  and  rehabilitation. 
Our  economic  and  political  experts  sit  In  ths 
councils  of  the  Italian  Government.  But  be- 
cstise  our  representatives  themselves  were 
opposed  or  because  we  had  taken  away  their 
trading  position,  the  essential  reforms  have 
not  been  forth:omlng.  As  a  result,  there  is  a 
danger  that  the  Communists  will  either  win 
the  election,  which  takes  place  today,  or  come 
so  close  to  It  that  they  wlU  control  the  gov- 
ernment. 

The  Italian  Communists  have  gained,  to 
some  extent,  by  stealing  some  ideas  right  out 
of  the  settlement  of  our  American  west.  In 
south  Italy.  Anne  O'Hare  McCormlck  reports 
that  the  Communists  have  won  widespread 
support  by  promising  specific  plots  of  land 
to  the  peasant.?  if  they  win  todays  election. 
This  Idea  could  have  been  suggested  by  a 
study  of  the  upsurge  of  economic  democracy 
In  America  under  Andrew  Jackson  130  years 
ago  wlien  the  slogan  Vote  Yourself  a  Farm 
resounded  throughout  our  own  land. 

Many  members  of  the  present  Italian  Gov- 
ernment are  honest,  conscientious  men.  Per- 
haps they  would  do  better  if  they  cared  less 
for  the  good  opinion  of  ua  Americans.  In 
Italy,  last  January,  I  asked  a  government 
official  why  scarce  commodities,  such  as 
building  materials,  were  not  distributed  to 
those  In  the  greatest  need;  why  the  scanty 


supply  of  food  was  not  rationed;  why  black 
markets  were  allowed  openly  to  flourish;  why 
the  great  estates,  many  of  which  ars  owned 
by  Fascist  supporters  of  Mussolini,  were  not 
purchased  by  the  Government  and  divided 
among  the  peasants,  who  actually  till  the 
land. 

He  looked  at  me  in  amazement.  "We  un- 
derstood that  you  Americans  were  opposed 
to  all  such  measures,"  he  said.  "We  thought 
you  were  anxious  to  see  us  duplicate  your 
free  enterprise  system  In  Italy." 

In  support  of  his  position,  he  quoted  to 
me  generously  from  recent  economic 
speeches  by  Senator  Roseht  Tait.  I  pointed 
out  that  America  was  rich  enough  to  afford 
Senator  Taft,  but  that  Italy  was  very  poor. 
Clearly,  my  views  were  strange  to  him,  and 
disturbing. 

What  are  the  alternatives  to  cur  present 
policies?  How  c?.n  we  strengthen  our  stra- 
tegic position  with  the  2,000.003.000  people 
who  do  not  live  In  North  America?  How 
can  we  best  avoid  war?  And.  If  war  comes 
In  spite  of  our  efforts,  how  can  we  be  sure 
to  develop  the  maximum  support  behind  us? 
Obvloiuly,  the  answers  are  not  simple. 
But  let  me  offer  a  series  of  propossls. 

First,  we  mtut  make  it  clear  to  the  Soviet 
Union  thst  we  will  resist  fiu'ther  agression 
ejainst  duly  elected  governmenu  by  every 
means  at  our  disposal.  This  we  are  doing 
now^-eomewhst  hysterically. 

Second,  we  miut  moderste  the  InfltMnce 
on  the  State  Department  of  the  Becretarlss 
for  Defense,  the  Army,  Navy  and  Air. 

Secretary  MarshaU's  statement  on  Chlna^ 
was  enlightened  and  liberal.  His  concept  of 
the  Kurcpcan  recovery  program  haa  been 
along  the  same  lines.  Unfortunately,  old 
associates  In  ths  War  and  Navy  DepartmenU 
have  given  him  but  little  opportunity  to  de- 
velop that  kind  of  thinking  to  Its  logical 
conclusions. 

I  am  sure  that  they  are  able  men  in  the 
buslnesa  of  war,  and  we  should  listen  to 
them  attentively  on  questions  of  prepared- 
ness. But  the  maintenance  of  the  peace  is 
a  complex  and  vastly  different  subject. 

Third,  we  must  awaken  the  American  con- 
science on  the  subject  or  political  democracy. 
Three-quarters  of  the  world  Is  colored — 
brown,  black,  or  yellow.  Aa  long  ts  we  accept 
the  Negro  only  as  a  second-class  citizen,  we 
cannot  hope  to  win  the  confidence  and 
friendship  of  Asia  and  Africa. 

This  is  not  an  easy  pro'olem.  The  preju- 
dices with  which  we  must  struggle  are  deep- 
seated.  Nevertheless,  as  a  matter  not  only 
of  morality  but  of  national  security,  this 
issue  must  l>e  met. 

Fourth,  we  must  put  a  stop  to  the  present 
Inflation  and  learn  how  to  cushion  the  ups 
and  downs  of  the  business  cycle.  As  we 
eliminate  the  danger  of  unemployment,  clear 
our  slums,  and  provide  adequate  housing. 
we  will  strengthen  both  our  democracy  at 
home  and  American  prestige  throughout  the 
world. 

Fifth,  we  must  take  our  stand  unequivo- 
cally beside  the  hungry  and  oppressed  people 
all  over  the  world  in  their  laght  for  Increased 
economic  security.  We  must  convince  them 
that  we  stand  wholeheartedly  for  long  over- 
due economic  and  social  reforms,  and  that 
with  our  help  they  can  achieve  higher  living 
standards  and  political  freedom,  too. 

Let  me  be  specific.  American  and  British 
oil  companies  have  contracted  for  the  oil  re- 
serves of  the  Near  East.  The  terms  of  these 
agreements  lay  the  oil  lndi«try  open  to  the 
charge  of  ruthless  exploitation.  Surely,  the 
oil  companies  are  entitled  to  a  fair  profit  for 
their  technical  contributions  to  the  pro- 
duction, transportation,  and  refinement  of 
Near  Eastern  petroleum  products.  Since  our 
national  security  is  involved.  It  Is  the  re- 
sponsibility of  our  GoTernment,  however,  to 
make  sure  that  the  price  which  Is  paid  Is  a 
fair  price. 

Through  the  International  Bank,  we  can 
promote  river  valley  developments  on  the 


TVA  model  on  the  Tigris,  Euphrates,  and 
Jordan.  We  are  in  a  position  to  bring  pres- 
sure on  the  rulers  of  this  medieval  area  for 
long-needed  reforms  designed  to  raise  the 
standard  of  living,  of  literacy,  -and  of 
health — reforms  which  can  be  largely 
financed  by  oil  royalties. 

The  European  recovery  program  offers  us 
an  unusual  opportunity  in  Europe.  It  is  a 
bold  concept  for  which  Secretary  Marshall 
deserves  full  credit.  The  fact  that  three  out 
of  four  Senators  and  Representatives  sup- 
ported it  purely  as  a  stop-communism  device 
does  not  mean  that  it  cannot  bring  untold 
economic  benefits  to  the  250,000.000  men. 
women,  and  children  of  western  Europe. 

TTie  question  lies  In  how  the  money  will 
be  used.  WlU  we  attempt  to  further  a  nar- 
row concept  of  private  capitalism  or  will  we 
work  to  raise  living  standards  by  the  most 
practical  means,  even  though,  on  occasion. 
this  Involves  government  ownership?  Will 
we  continue  our  present  laissez-faire  pro- 
gram In  Greece  and  Italy  or  will  we  Insist  on 
the  basic  reforms  to  which  the  people  are 
entitled?  How  about  similar  reforms  In 
Portugal  and  Turkey? 

We  could  ectabllsh  an  economic  embargo 
against  Franco  Spain  with  an  offer  of  broad 
Marshall  plan  aid  to  any  Spanish  democrstlo 
government  which  will  put  •  reform  program 
into  effsct.  Win  wr  do  It,  or  will  the  military 
•tratejtate  say  "No"? 

We  oottld  take  up  tbe  ease  of  tbe  oppreseed 
minions  in  South  America  In  ringing  terms 
and  offer  our  tangible  tielp,  under  apeclfie 
conditions,  in  Improving  their  living  stand- 
ards, If  we  did  so,  ws  would  capture  ths 
Imagination  of  peopls  not  only  in  South 
America  but  throughout  the  world. 

This  aame  approach  could  be  applied  to  In- 
dia, not  merely  to  compete  wltb  oommunism 
when  it  starts  to  gain  a  foothold,  but  before 
communism  gets  Its  start.  A  rsasonabis 
amount  of  material  aid  could,  with  the  aid 
of  American  technicians,  help  in  raising  the 
living  standards  of  the  people  whom  Gandhi 
and  Nehru  have  awakened  from  their  long 
slumber. 

In  all  parts  of  Asia  we  should  throw  our 
weight  vigorously  against  ths  last  vestlgee  of 
European  imperialism. 

Mr.  James  Yen  has  developed  a  plan  for 
eliminating  illiteracy  in  China  within  10 
years.  His  plan  also  calls  for  widespread  edu- 
cation in  agriculture  and  the  development  ot 
new  techniques  for  democratic  coxmty  gov- 
ernments. The  total  cost  of  this  program 
would  be  1200,000,000  annually — less  than 
one-half  the  sum  Just  voted  for  aid  to 
Chiang  Kai-shek.  If  we  offered  to  finance' 
such  a  program,  we  would  Identify  ourselves 
with  the  prbgressive  elements  in  the  new 
China  which  Is  emerging.  Together  with  aid 
for  river  developments  and  modem  transpor- 
tation systems,  we  would  go  far  toward  re- 
storing our  prestige  among  the  peoples  of  the 
East. 

Economic,  social,  and  political  proposals  of 
this  kind  will  touch  the  hearts  and  the  imag- 
ination of  the  hungry,  seething  millions  all 
over  the  world.  Offers  of  material  aid,  how- 
ever, will  not  be  enough.  We  will  need  bold, 
imaginative  leadership  to  go  with  It.  If  we 
are  successfully  to  combat  communism  and 
lay  the  basis  for  lasting  peace,  we  cannot  af- 
ford to  compromise  with  Inefficiency  and 
graft,  with  reaction  or  fascism. 

We  must  demonstrate  that  we,  as  Ameri- 
cans, stand  not  only  against  tyranny  in  any 
form,  but  for  the  sweeping  economic  and 
social  reforms  which  are  so  long  overdue,  and 
the  lack  of  which  now  provide  such  an  easy 
opF>ortunlty  for  the  Commimists. 

If  we  should  adopt  such  a  policy,  it  would 
be  an  unprecedented  feat  for  democracy. 
Historically,  great  nations  have  lost  their 
position  of  leadership  because  as  they  grew 
prosperous  they  have  tried  to  stand  still. 
Gradually,  they  lost  touch  with  a  world 
which  l5  forever  on  the  niarch.  As  they  lost 
touoh.  their  fears  for  their  own  security  havs 
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3EARHART.     Mr.   Speaker,   on 

.  May  3.  1948.  a  subcommittee  of 
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rade  agreements  program  which 
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0rammrr  or  rm  HOnobabls  Wtixum  L. 
Clattom,  UmiBa  SacBrrABT  or  Btatb  roa 
■ooMOMic  Ajtaibs.  DcPAjmmrr  or  Btatc, 
WaamiicTON,  D.  C. 

Mr.  Okakhact.  Aside  from  tbe  hopes  which 
•re  said  to  spring  eternal,  the  administration 
of  the  Trade  Agreements  Act  has  to  date  t>eeQ 
a  complete  faUure,  has  It  nott 

Mr.  CUATTcw.  No.  sir. 

Mr.  OCAXHAar.  Do  you  feel  that  the  pur- 
poses  which  the  original  act  was  supposed  to 
serve  have  been  achieved? 

Mr.  Clatton.  They  are  being  achieved:  jes. 
sir.    We  are  not  through  yet. 

Mr.  OsASitAaT.  That  brings  me  back  to  my 
first  queetlon. 

It  Is  the  hope  of  success  that  spurs  you  on. 
Is  It  not? 

Mr.  Clayton.  I  think  that  u  always  one  of 
the  things  that  sptir  us  on  to  dllBeult  ac- 
eompluhments.  But  we  have,  we  think,  a 
very  worih-whlle  record  of  the  paet  to  Justify 
tbe  reciprocal  trade  agreemenu  program. 

Mr.  OcAaHAtT.  Well,  will  you  say  that  the 
program  has  been  a  success  on  tbe  record 
achieved  to  date? 

Mr.  (Xattom.  Tee.  sir.    I  do. 

Mr,  OsAaMAST.  Tou  are  familiar  with  the 
Trade  Agreements  Act,  of  course? 

Mr.  Clattoh.  Yes.  sir. 

Mr.  QeAEHAiT.  Tou  recall  that  It  recites.  In 
the  first  part  of  the  act,  tbe  reasons  why 
It  was  enacted  and  the  purpoees  It  Is  hoped  to 
serve? 

Mr.  Ct-ATTON.  Ym.  sir. 

Mr.  OEAaHAST.  And  they  are,  are  they  not, 
theae:  For  the  purpoee  of  expanding  foreign 
marketa  for  tbe  products  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Clattow.  Right. 

Mr.  OEAaHAST.  And  as  a  means  to  achiev- 
ing that  end.  it  Is  the  purpoee  to  reetore  our 
American  standard  of  living;  overcome  do- 
meetlc  employment:  overconoe  the  economic 
depreaelon;  Increaoe  the  purchasing  power  of 
the  American  public;  and  to  establish  and 
maintain  a  better  relationship  among  var- 
ious branches  of  American  agriculture.  In- 
dustry, mining,  and  commerce. 

Well,  would  you  say  that  the  American 
standard  of  living  was  restored,  prior  to  the 
advent  of  the  war  economy? 

Mr.  Clatton.  Tee.  I  think  It  had  materially 
been  restored.  It  was  probably  the  highest 
in  the  world  and  la  still  today  the  highest  in 
the  world. 

Mr  GaASHAaT.  Oh.  yea;  that  is  very  easy  to 
say  today,  but  we  are  Jtist  emerging  from  a 
war  economy  and  the  benefits  are  still  with 
us.  and  they  are  good  as  far  aa  eoonomlcs  Is 
concerned. 

Certainly,  the  trade  agreement*  program 
Is  not  claiming  in  any  manner  credit  for 
war  economy,  are  they? 

Mr.  Clatton.  No,  but  under  the  trade 
•greementa  program,  our  exports  to  coun- 
tries with  which  we  had  trade  agreements 
Increaaed  much  more  rapidly  than  It  did  to 
ccun tries  with  which  we  did  not  hsve  trade 
agreementa. 

Our  Imports  likewise  Increased  much  more 
from  countries  with  which  we  had  trade 
agreements  than  the  other  countries. 

Mr.  OEASHAar  I  am  not  admitting  that 
assertion,  because  1  do  not  feel  that  is  true. 
and  I  can  demostrate  to  tbe  contrary. 

I  want  to  come  to  that  a  little  later. 

I  want  to  take  up  each  one  of  these  points 
Tou  say  that  the  trade  agreements  program 
hns  restored  the  American  standard  of  liv- 
ing. In  order  to  apply  the  test,  we  will  have 
to  apply  the  test  for  the  years  that  the  act 
was  on  the  sutute  books,  up  to  the  years 
in  which  the  war  economy  was  entered.  Is 
that  not  correct? 

Mr.  Clatton.  Yes.  sir. 

Mr.  OxAaHAXT.  Therefore,  if  it  has  restored 
the  American  standard  ot  living,  it  must  have 
done  It  between  the  time  of  enactment  and 
tbe  tlma  that  Hitler's  soldiers  began  march- 
ing In  September  1039. 


Mr.  Clatton.  Tes:  but  I  did  not  claim. 
Mr  Oearhart.  and  I  do  not  claim,  that  the 
Improvement  that  took  place  In  the  Ameri- 
can standard  of  living,  between  1034  and 
1037,  or  1038.  was  due  entirely  to  the  Trade 
Agreements  Act.    I  do  not  claim  that. 

Mr  OxAUiAtT.  Well,  the  (act  remains  that 
the  per  capita  Income  of  the  people  In  1030 
was  tess  and  that  In  1036.  after  6  years  of 
reciprocal  trading,  or.  rather  4  full  years  of 
reciprocal  trading.  It  feU  to  1500  per  capita. 

Mr  Clatton.  What  was  It  in  1033?     1033? 

Mr.  Okaxhabt.  That  Is  the  reason  why  you 
askad  us  to  pass  this  act,  because  It  was  down 
very  low  in  1083  and  you  were  going  to  re- 
store It. 

Mr.  CtAVTON.  Tee. 

Mr.  GaAXMAXT  8o  the  record  shows  you 
have  not  and  did  not  within  that  period  of 
time  restore  the  standard  of  per  capita  liv- 
ing 

Mr.  Clatton  We  restored  It  to  some  ex- 
tent, Mr  Oearhart,  and  the  Trade  Agree- 
ments Act  really  only  had  4  years.  There 
was  only  a  lapse  of  4  years  between  the  time 
It  was  passed  and  the  beginning  of  the  war. 
or,  say,  8  years,  and  within  that  time  agree- 
ments had  to  be  negotiated  and  you  had  to 
allow  some  time  for  them  to  come  Into  effect, 
and  for  there  to  be  any  effect. 

Mr.  OiASHABT  Well,  I  will  ask  you  to  re- 
member thst  answer  when  you  start  telling 
about  how  we  made  greater  gains  with  coun- 
tries with  which  we  mad*  agreements  over 
countries  that  we  did  not  have  agreements 
with,  because  If  the  argument  Is  good  ous 
way  It  Is  also  good  the  other  way. 

Mr.  Clatton    Certainly. 

Mr.  OxAXHAar.  Then  we  were  going  to  re- 
cover domestic  employment.  The  record 
dlscloees  that  In  1020  we  only  had  1  percent 
unemployment,  and  In  1938  we  had  20  3  per- 
cent unemployment,  and  that  during  the 
entire  period  In  which  the  reciprocal  trade 
agreement  was  In  effect,  unemployment  In 
the  United  States  never  fell  under  10.000,000 
and  during  several  of  those  years.  It  rose  as 
high  as  18.000.000.  8o  we  cannot  say  that 
under  this  progran.  unemployment  was  done 
away  with  or  that  the  employment  standard 
of  1020  was  restored,  can  we? 

Mr.  CLATTON.  CerUlnly  not.  It  will  Uke  a 
long  time.  Mr.  OxAaHAXT,  much  longer  than 
^tbe  time  between  the  enactment  of  a  trade 
'agreemenu  program  and  the  beginning  of 
the  war  to  overcome  all  the  tragic  mistakes 
that  were  made  In  the  first  13  years  follow- 
ing the  First  World  War. 

No  doubt  you  remember  most  of  thoae. 
and  no  doubt  you  remember  the  Smoot- 
■awlsfy  Tariff  Act  that  was  passed  In  lOSU, 
and  the  tragic  mistakes,  the  tragic  circum- 
stances of  that  act.  It  will  take  a  long  time 
to  overcome  that. 

Mr.  OXAXHAXT.  And  again  I  do  not  want  to 
appear,  by  not  challenging  your  ssatrUon 
right  now.  that  I  agree  to  anything  of  tbat 
kind  at  all. 

The  Smoot-Hawley  Act.  as  we  call  It  hare 
on  this  bench,  in  spite  of  tbe  care  we  take  to 
avoid  it.  was  a  good  tariff  law.  It  only  raised 
the  tariff  ad  valorems  1.8  percent  over  the 
preceding  act. 

Mr.  CLATTON.  On  the  average.  Tou  had 
many  schedulea  raised  100  percent. 

Mr.  asAXHAXT.  And  all  the  additional  bene- 
flU  all  went  to  agrlcultiire.  Practically  none 
to  Industry.  And  the  free  list  was  enls 
under  the  Smoot-Hawley  Act  over  the 
ceding  tarill  act. 

Mr.  CLATTON.  Tou  and  I  know  about  that 
both. 

Mr.  OxABHAXT.  Under  the  preceding  tariff 
act.  of  which  the  Smoot-Hawley  tarur  law 
was  just  a  continuation,  we  enjoyed  tho 
greatest  prosperity  for  a  long  period  of  tlmo 
that  this  ootmtry  had  ever  known.  It  la  tlm« 
that  sooM  people  ralaed  their  voices  in  de 
faoaa  of  that  tariff  act  which  has  been  so 
long  Btallgned  by  people  who  have  had  po- 
litical objectives  to  serve. 

Mr.  CLATTON.  I  can  answer  that. 
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Mr.  Geaxhaxt.  Tou  have  given  a  good  dog 
a  bad  name.    That  is  all  there  Is  to  that. 

Mr.  Clatton.  I  can  assure  you  that  is  not 
true. 

Mr.  Ozaxhakt.  Let  us  pass  that.  I  do  not 
want  to  be  diverted  at  this  moment.  I  will 
take  that  subject  up  in  a  moment. 

I  will  ask  you  some  very  good  questions 
about  the  Smoot-Hawley  Act,  to  determine 
whether  or  not  it  really  is  such  a  bad  piece 
of  legislation. 

Now,  did  your  reciprocal  trade  agreements 
program  end  the  economic  depression? 

Mr.  Clatton.  No;  we  do  not  claim  that  It 
did. 

Mr.  Oeaxkaxt.  But  other  countries  that  did 
not  have  any  trade  agreemenu  act.  man- 
aged to  get  out  of  the  depression  and  to  get 
themselves  above  the  line  where  they  were  In 
1020.  did  they  not? 

Mr.  Clatton.  Yes.  They  had  not  gone  as 
far  astray  as  we  had  In  the  period  after  the 
First  World  War. 

Mr.  Gx^KHAXT.  Now,  taking  1020  as  100  par, 
the  best  t^at  we  could  achieve  by  1038  ut.dor 
thU  reciprocal  trade  agreement  program, 
which  was  going  to  restore  our  once  favor- 
able economic  condition,  was  to  get  back  to 
72,  whereas  England  was  able  to  go  to  118 
In  the  same  period  of  time,  but  she  did  not 
have  the  restraining  Influence  of  a  rcclprocul 
trade  agreements  law.    So  much  for  that. 

Did  we  Increase  the  purchasing  power  cf 
the  American  public? 
Mr.  Clatton.  I  think  so. 
Mr.  GxARHAXT.  We  find  that  In  1929.  we  had 
a  national  Income  of  $83,300,000,000.  In 
1938.  despite  the  help  of  the  reciprocal  trade 
agreemenu  law,  we  were  only  able  to  achieve 
a  national  Income  of  054 .200.000 .000. 

Mr.  CLATTON.  What  was  It  In  1032?  About 
$45  000.000,000,  was  It  not? 

Mr.  GxARiiAXT.  To  restore  the  national  In- 
come of  1929  the  thing  you  were  setting  out 
to  da.  was  It  not? 

Mr.  Clatton.  Yes;  we  did  it. 
Mr.     OxAXHART.  Restored     It     from     that 
tumble  Into  the  depression  bottom? 
Mr.  Clatton.  We  helped  to  do  It. 
Mr.  OXAXHART.  Did  you  accomplish  It? 
Mr.  Clatton.  We  think  so. 
Mr.  Oearhart.  According  to  my  Informa- 
tion, oiu-  national  income  In   1938  was  but 
§77.100.000.000.    However,  I  will  take  that  up 
with  you  In  a  moment  or  two. 
Mr.  Clatton.  All  right. 
Mr.  Oearhart.  And  I  will  demonstrate  to 
you  that  nearly  all  of  the  recovery,  from  the 
bottom  of  the  pit  in    1932  to   1038.  this  in 
nearly  all  branches  of  human  activity,  was 
made    between    1932    and    1935    under    the 
Bmoot-Hawley    Act.     In   some   Instances,    as 
much  as  100  percent  of  the  recovery  that  was 
achieved  by  1938. 

Well,  if  I  demonstrate  that  to  you.  will 
you  still  say  that  the  reciprocal  trade  agree- 
ment helped  restore  the  national  Income? 
Mr.  Clayton.  Yes. 

Mr.  Oearhart.  And  still  it  was  all  restored 
before  you  had  your  Reciprocal  Trade  Agree- 
ment Act.     Do  you  still  say  that? 
Mr.  Clatton.  But  It  was  not. 
Mr.  Oearhart.  But  I  have  the  figures  here. 
Mr.  Clatton.  All  right. 
Mr    Oearhart.  We  will  Just  pass  that  for 
the  moment.    Then   the   anal  promise  was 
to  establish  and  maintain  a  better  relatlon- 
Bhlp  among  various  branches  of  the  American 
agriculture.     Industry,     mining,     and    com- 
merce.    I  do  not  know  what  you  tlilnk  about 
that.    Did  you   establish  a   better  relation- 
ship between  these  various  activities  within 
the  United  States? 

Mr.  Clatton.  I  am  not  sure.  Mr.  Oearhart, 
exactly  what  that  language  means.  I  do  not 
know  what  It  means. 

Mr.  OxABHAaT.  I  would  have  to  agree  with 
you.    That  Is  a  little  obscure.    At  least  it  is 
so  comprehensive  that  It  is  a  little  bit  dlfB- 
cult  to  answer  that  question. 
Mr.  Clatton.  It  is. 

Mr.  Geaxhaxt.  But  coming  from  an  agri- 
cultural area.  I  cannot  faU  to  note  the  fact 


that,  in  1929,  one-third  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States  derived  their  living  from  agri- 
culture, but  that.  In  1938,  under  the  influ- 
ence of  the  so-called  scarcity  program  and  the. 
reciprocal  tracie-agrcemenu  program,  the 
agricultural  population  of  this  country  fnll 
to  lees  than  25  percent,  or  less  than  oue- 
lourth  of  the  people  cf  the  United  States. 
Mr.  Clatton.  Well,  that  probably  has  an 
answer,  too. 

Mr,  Oraxhaxt.  So  the  administration  of 
the  reciprocal  trade-agreemenu  program  did 
not  make  agriculture  more  attractive  as  a 
vocation  or  profession,  did  ItV 

Mr.  Clatton.  I  cannot  speak  definitely  In 
answer  to  that  question,  I  can  only  say  that, 
as  we  all  know,  the  trends  for  100  years  have 
been  In  the  direction  of~^  a  reduction  in  the 
number  of  people  dependent  upon  agricul- 
ture, and  an  increase  In  the  people  living  In 
the  cities  and  dependent  upon  industry  and 
commerce.     That  trend  Is  still  going  on. 

If  you  get  figures  today,  I  Imagine  you  will 
find  a  still  smaller  part  of  our  population 
living  on  and  dependent  upon  the  farms. 

Mr.  Oearhart.  Well,  the  cutting  of  the 
tariff  on  agricultural  producU  and  the  bring- 
ing into  this  country  of  tremendous  quan- 
tities of  agricultural  commodities  from 
abroad  that  could  have  been  raised  here,  do 
you  think  that  hsd  anything  to  do  with  the 
reduction  of  the  agricultural  population  of 
the  United  States  during  the  period  that  the 
reciprocal  trade-agreemenu  program  was  in 
effect? 

Mr.  Clatton.  I  do  not.  I  think  there 
could  have  been  as  much  Influence  on  the 
other  side  due  to  Increased  exports  from  this 
country,  which  certainly  helped  the  economy 
as  a  whole  and  agriculture  In  particular. 

Mr.  Oearhart.  Did  you  ever  stop  to  think 
that  the  difference  between  one-third  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States  and  one-fourth 
of  the  people  of  the  United  States  is  10,000,000 
people? 

Mr.  Clatton.  I  had  never  stopped  to  think 
of  It. 

Mr.  Oearhart.  That  is  approximately  true, 
Is  it  not? 

Mr.  Clatton.  It  is  easy  to  calculate  it,  but 
I  do  not  see  anything  very  significant  in  that. 
Mr.  Oearhart. 

You  have  got  a  trend  throughout  the  world, 
particularly  in  the  United  States,  due  to  tech- 
nological Improvement  and  all  that  sort  of 
thing,  by  which  it  takes  fewer  people  all  of 
the  time,  a  smaller  percentage  of  the  total 
people  to  produce  the  food  and  clothing 
for  the  rest  of  the  people,  due  to  technologi- 
cal Improvement  in  production. 

And  that  has  not  reached  Its  limits  by 
any  means,  yet. 

Mr.  Oearhart.  Well,  I  asked  you  if  you  Daw 
any  significance  In  the  fact  that  the  differ- 
ence between  one-third  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States  and  one-fourth  of  the  people 
of  the  United  States  Is  approximately  10,- 
000,000,  and  the  fact  that  we  had  unemploy- 
ment roll  in  the  United  States  during  the 
administration  of  the  reciprocal  trade  agree- 
ments program  which  never  fell  below  10,- 
OCO.OOO. 

Mr.  Clatton.  I  think  It  would  be  very  easy 
to  draw  an  unwarranted  conclusion  from 
that.     Yes;  I  do. 

Mr.  Oearhart.  Do  you  think  that  la  merely 
coincidental? 

Mr.  Clatton.  What  Is  coincidental? 
Mr.  Oearhart.  The  fact  that  the  unem- 
ployment   rolls   In   the   United   States   were 
from  10.000.000  to  13,000.000,  and  10,000,000 
people  were  driven  from  our  farms. 

Mr.  Clatton.  Yes;  I  think  that  is  coinci- 
dental.   I  do. 

I  do  not  think  they  were  driven  from  the 
farms.  I  think  a  great  many  of  them  came 
naturally  from  the  farms  to  the  cities  Just  as 
they  are  doing  today. 

Mr.  Oearhart.  AU  right.  The  different 
items  that  I  have  listed;  restoring  the  Amer- 
ican standard  of  living,  overcoming  domestic 


employment,  ending  of  economic  depression, 
the  increusinc  of  the  purchasing  power  of  the 
American  pybUc.  and  the  esUbliahment  and 
maintaining  of  better  relationships;  those  • 
four  things  which  were  going  to  be  Improved 
through  the  admlnUtratlon  of  a  reciprocal 
trade  agreement  law.  according  to  the  figures 
I  have  cited,  none  of  them  have  been  im- 
proved or  restored  to  the  h^h  standards  we 
enjoyed  in  1929.  But  I  want  to  be  futr  wllh 
you.  They  were  subsidiary  purposes.  They 
were  not  the  main  purpose  of  the  reciprocal 
trade  agreements  program. 

Jhe  main  purpose  recited  In  the  act  of 
which  these  that  I  have  named  are  means, 
the  main  purpose  as  recited  by  the  act^  Is  tlM 
expondlng  of  foreign  marKeU  tor  the  pfodvicta 
of  the  United  States. 

Now.  I  wi.nt  tn  ask  you  a  definite  question: 
Hnve  the  foreign  markcu  of  the  world  been 
expanded  for  American  products  as  s  conse- 
quence o'  the  administration  of  the  reciprocal 
trade-tt(;reement8  ptogram? 

Mr.  Clayton.  The  reciprocal  trade-agree- 
ments program  helped  to  attain  that  result: 
yes. 

Mr.  Oearhart.  Then  you  assert  thst  they 
have  been  expanded? 

Mr.    Clatton    Tliey    were    expanded    over 
what  they  were  at  the  time  the  reciprocal 
trade-agrcemenU  program  was  passed;   yes. 
Mr.  Oearhart.  Are  you  sure  of  that? 
Mr.  Clatton.  Ye*. 

Mr.  Oearhart.  Well,  I  have  some  flgur^ 
here  that  I  obtained  from  the  League  of  Na- 
tions. I  could  not  get  them  from  any  Amer- 
ican agency,  though  I  asked  them  time  and 
time  again  for  them,  including  your  State 
Department. 

It  seemed  to  me  that  the  enlargement  of 
the  figures,  when  the  national  Income  of  the 
world  was  rislngf  did  not  give  the  reciprocal- 
trade  agreement  people  any  basis  for  claim- 
ing the  credit,  because  we  hit  bottom  in  1932. 
and  there  was  only  one  way  to  move,  and  that  ^ 
was  upward,  and  all  the  whole  world  moved 
upward  from  1932. 

All  of  them  moved  faster  upward  than  did 
the  United  States.  They  did  not  have  any  ^ 
reciprocal  trade-agreemenU  program  to  hold 
them  back,  or  to  build  their  hopes  upon.  All 
of  the  other  countries  of  the  world  merely 
adhered  to  their  old  system  of  what  you  call 
high  tariffs.  But  they  got  up  much  faster 
than  we  did.  according  to  the  record. 

England,  as  I  pointed  out  a  moment  ago. 
made  115  polnU  plus,  taking  1929  as  a  par 
100,  and  we  only  achieved  in  that  same  period 
of  time,  72.    Still  below  the  100  par  of  1929. 
So,  the  important  thing  Is  knowing  as  the 
figures  grow  larger  with  the  enlargement  each 
year  of  national  Incomes  of  the  world,  and 
the  peoples  of  the  world,  the  Important  thing 
to  know  is  how  did  we  fare  in  percentages. 
Now,  in  percentages,  have  we  expanded  cur 
foreign  markeU? 
Mr.  Clatton.  Yes. 
Mr.  Oearhart.  We  have? 
Mr.  Clayton.  We  have.    You  were  claim- 
ing a  moment  ago  that  we  made  great  prog- 
ress under  the  Smoot-Hawley  Urlff  bill  dur- 
ing that  period  you  are  talking  about  now. 
Mr.  Oeahhart.  Yes.     I  am  saving  that  for 
you  and  you  are  going  to  get  the  proof  of 
that. 

Mr.  CtATTON.  Yes. 

Mr.  Oearhart.  I  will  give  you  the  figures  on 
that. 

Mr.  Clayton.  Of  course,  the  Smoot-Hawley 
tariff  bill  practically  destroyed  our  foreign 
trade  and  brought  about  retaliations  from 
over  30  nations  in  the  world,  retaliations 
against  our  trade,  against  our  export,  retalia- 
tion in  every  way  they  could  think  of  almost, 
economically,  and  specifically  was  that  dona 
as  the  result  of  the  passage  of  the  Smoot- 
Hawley  tariff  bill,  and  still  you  caU  it  a  good 
tariff  bill. 

Mr.  Oearhart.  Yes.  sir;  and  I  will  take  that 
up  with  you  a  little  later  on.  too. 

Now,  if  the  Smoot-Hawley  tariff  law  did 
create  a  spirit  of  retaliation  In  tha  outaid* 
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}|ou  will  hare  to  admit  you  have  not 
It  with  the  reciprocal  trade-agree* 
nt  pAogram.  have  you? 
«r.  C  UTTOW .  We  are  correcting  It  to  aome 
ent  I  ind  we  are  correcting  it  all  the  time 
t  we  are  going  to  correct  it  a  good  deal 
Off«  ^  re  get  through. 

itr.   ( IBABSABT.  That   is   a   promise.    Is   It 
;? 

Ar.  Clattow.  If  not  completely  corrected, 

thlrk.  in  time,  we  will  ccanpletely  over- 

ne  tl  e  great  harm  that  the  Smoot-Hawiey 

Iff  b  11  did  to  our  commerce  and  to  our 

with  foreign  countries, 
b-.  dKAXHAjrr.  All  right.  Now,  let  ua  take 
)Ok  ut  the  other  side  of  the  world.  You 
that  you  have  with  this  program  Im- 
fod  our  foreign  trade  opportunities  in 
ign  markets. 

Cr.   (uiTTOH.  It   improred  our  trade.     It 
;>ed   :o  increase  our  trade, 
[r.  C  EABHAXT.  Has  It.  now? 
hav9  divided  the  years  in  these  groups 
I  I  t  link  you  will  agree  it  Is  fair.    1  took 
yea^  1938.  1927.   1928.  and   1929.  as  the 
years  under  the  Macumber  protec- 
ve-tariff  law.     Then  I  set  up  another  group 
C    yeais    which    I    have    denominated    the 
epression  years.  1930,  1931.  1932,  1933,  and 
>34. 

And    rou  know   what   happened   in    1934. 
hat  is  the  year  you  passed  the  Reciprocal 
rade  A  p-eements  Act. 
ICr.  C  L4TTOM.  Right. 

Mr.  C  XAaHART.  I  class  all  years  from  1930 

inclusive,  as  depression  years     Then 

!   ;aken  1935.  1938.  1937.  and  1938  and 

t]  lem  the  trade-agreement  years. 

:   have  then  appUed  the  test  of  those 

t3    every    important    market    in    the 

And  I  have  the  flgxires  in  respect  to 

I   ind  the  figures  relating  to  percent* 

,  In  the  case  of  the  United  Kingdom, 

tbat  tuuler  the  Macumber  tariff  law. 

^ras  just  18  percent  different  In  ad 

from    the    horrible    Smoot-HawIey 

Mr.  ^jirroif.  That  is  average. 
Mr.  C  BABEuar.  That  In  those  4  years,  our 
share  or  the  United  Kingdom  market  that 
was  oux  I  to  enjoy  was  18.8  percent.  That  is. 
the  people  of  the  United  Kingdom  bought 
Trom  tt  B  United  States  16  8  percent  of  all  of 
their  01  t-of-coiintry  purchases. 

And  hen  we  ro  down  to  the  depression 
yaars.  ^^hen  ptirchaalng  power  fell  off.  and 
we  find  that  Cngland.  though  then  looking 
igr  cheiper  markets,  bought  12 J  percent  of 
all  of  hi  r  out-of -country  purchases  from  the 
imited   State*. 

And  :hen  we  get  the  trade-agreementa 
yaara,  a  id  Mr.  Htill  had  Induced  the  Ameri- 
can pec;  tie  to  adopt  that  law  en  the  promise 
It  waa  g  ling  to  get  us  back  to  where  we  war* 
In  the  I  ood  old  days  of  Republican  protec- 
tion, an  d  we  And  that  our  percentage,  our 
a]lc«  in  the  British  market  went  on  even 
below  ihat  It  had  been  in  the  depression 
yean,  dc  wn  to  11.5  percent  of  all  of  their  out- 
af-coun  ry  purchases. 

So.  ea  i  that  be  taken  as  proof  that  under 
the  mSu  Inlstratlon  of  this  act.  we  have  ex- 
panded ( lur  opportxmltiee  In  foreign  markeU? 
Mr.    Cl.\tton.  Mr.    OtAaMAar.   percenUges 
are    aozxi|etimea    very    decepUve.      With    the 
'8  permission.  I  would  like  to  tell  a 
brtrf  story  that  illustrates  my  point. 
k*  CBAiaacAM.  Oo  ahead. 
r.  G  uawAiT.  Tou  have  my  permission  as 
,  slice  I  have  control  of  the  Ume  for 
mojoant, 

r.  Cl  ATTOW.  Certainly.    Tlxar*  waa  a  lum- 

oiuBop  la  tba  Northwest  yean  ago  whara 

100  BMa  amployad  and  there  waca 

of  the  man  and  on*  at  Ife* 

OMUTted.  and  then  the  eUrk  of 

antarad  in  the  journal.  "One  per- 

X  be  men  in  this  camp  have  Just  mar- 

I  icrcent  of  the  wooMn.'* 

ntag*.  It  VM  aorract.  but  it 
deceptive. 
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Mr.  OzABBAKT.  That  reminds  me  also  of  a 
story  of  a  man  who  was  selling  meat  sand- 
wiches. He  advertised  "rabbit  sandwlctMS." 
Finally,  when  haled  before  the  village  inagls-> 
trate.  he  admitted  that  the  rabbit  meat  was 
just  50-60,  one  rabbit  to  one  horse.  Yes.  cal- 
culations do  sometimes  mislead. 

But  that  has  not  anything  to  do  with 
what  I  am  asking  you  about.  Neither  of  6ur 
stories  have,  though  I  enjoyed  the  interlude. 
Mr.  Clatton.  That  is  right  And  may  I 
comment  on  your  statement  at)out  the  Brit- 
ish purchases? 

Mr.  Geabhabt.  Yes. 

Mr.  Clattom.  In  1930,  Congress  passed  the 
Smoot-Hawiey  tariff  bill.  We  had  these  re- 
taliations, as  I  have  told  you,  by  over  30 
countries  in  the  world,  protests  and  retalia- 
tions. 

In  1932.  at  Ottawa,  a  conference  was  held 

of  members  of  the  British  Kmpire.  and  the 

British  Bmplre  preference  system  was  set  up. 

Mr.  Geabhabt.  Yes;  but  I  was  saying  that. 

Mr.  Clatton.  Excuse  me.     I  would  like  to 

finish  that. 

Mr.  Geabhabt.  I  want  to  go  over  that  quite 
at  length.  I  would  like  to  have  your  views 
on  that  subject. 

Mr.  Clatton.  I  would  like  to  finish  my 
■tatsmecit. 

lb  ins  the  British  Kmpire  preference  sys- 
tem waa  adopted  at  the  OtUwa  Conference. 
That  waa  a  msaauie  of  self-defense.  They 
had  lost  substantially  their  markets  in  the 
United  States  because  of  the  passage  of  the 
Smoot-Hawley  tariff  bill,  and  our  high  pro- 
tective policy,  in  which  in  many  cases  the 
index  rose  in  1931  and  1932  to  over  100  percent 
of  th*  value  of  the  product. 

They  had  lost  those  markets,  and  they 
had  to  bring  together  their  resoxirces  and  the 
markets  of  the  United  Kingdom,  of  Great 
Britain,  and  conserve  thoae  markets  to  them- 
selves. 

Now.  we  were  still  feeling  the  effects  of  that 
action  all  through  the  1930'8  right  up  on  to 
the  time  of  the  World  War.  in  spite  of  the 
taelfnoeal  trade  agreements  program.  We 
had  done  something  to  correct  some  of  theee 
very  high  tariffs,  excessively  high  tariffs,  and 
the  situation  that  arose  from  them.  We  had 
done  a  good  deal  to  restore  good  relations 
with  theee  countries,  and  trade  with  these 
eountrles.  but  we  oould  not  overcome  all  of 
the  harm  that  this  action  of  the  United 
Statas  has  eaoaed.  and  we  have  not  been  able 
to  do  it  yet.  It  U  still  going  to  take  sonse 
time. 

Mr.  OxABHABT  With  all  due  respect  to  you. 
Mr.  Clayton.  I  do  not  agree  with  a  word  you 
have  said  about  retallattosi.  because  I  do  not 
think  there  is  any  evidence  to  reveal  It.  and 
certainly  the  other  departments  of  our  own 
Ctoltad  States  Government  do  not  agree  with 
fou. 

Mr.  Clatton.  Well.  I  believe  so. 
Mr.  Gbabhabt.  Granted,  but  I  do  not  want 
to  touch  that  now.  I  want  to  take  up  theaa 
other  things.  I  am  working  on  the  promiae 
of  an  expansion  of  American  opportunities  In 
foreign  marketa. 
Mr.  Clattom.  Tes. 

Mr.  GxaaaABT.  Because  I  have  not  only  In- 
watlgated  the  United  Kingdom  market  but 
every  other  important  foreign  market.  I 
bav*  before  me  and  hoid  in  my  hands  the 
flgurea  supplied  me  by  the  League  of  NaUoiM. 
revealtaag  that  which  haa  occurred  in  both 
the  trade-agreement  countries,  and  the  non- 
trade-agreement  countries,  during  th*  years 
I  have  mentioned. 

Now.  for  Instance,  take  Italy,  a  non-trade- 
agreamant  country. 

In  the  Republican  protective  tariff  years. 
ve  enjoyed  19  percent  of  aU  ol  the  out-of- 
Wttntry  purrhasas  of  Italy. 

Ba  the  depraaakm  y*an  It  fcU  to  ISJ  per- 
cent of  all  of  the  out-of -country  purchasaa 
of  Italy 

And  under  th*  so-called  reciprocal  trade 
acreement  yean  It  went  on  down  stUl  fur- 
ther to  12  J  perocnt. 


Now.  you  say.  "Why,  Italy  is  not  a  recipro- 
cal trad*  agreement  country."  but  under  y  lur 
•o-called  moet-favored-natlon  principle  Italy 
gets  all  of  the  benefits  that  go  to  all  the 
trade-agreement  countries.  The  only  dlfler- 
ence  ts  that  it  does  not  have  to  concede  any- 
thing in  order  to  get  them,  so  our  bustne.<is 
with  a  non-trade-agreement  country  should 
grow  faster  than  our  business  with  a  trale- 
agreement  country,  because  they  get  the  cuts 
and  get  them  for  nothing.  But  notwith- 
standing this,  with  Italy,  our  bustneae  In 
the  reclprocal-trade-agreement  years  went 
still  lower  than  It  had  been  at  the  bottom 
of  the  depression. 

Take  France.  Now,  we  are  back  to  a  trale- 
agreements  country. 

Mr.  Clattok.  Could  we  deal  with  one  of 
them  at  a  time?  I  would  like  to  comment  on 
your  statement  about  Italy. 
Mr.  Geabhabt.  All  right. 
Mr.  Clatton.  Tou  say  our  trade  sho'jld 
have  grown  faster  with  Italy  than  with  iiny 
other  country. 

Mr.  Gbabhabt.  Than  any  other  agreement 
country? 

Mr.  Clattoh.  Than  any  other  agreem->nt 
country,  because  we  had  no  agreemtot  with 
Italy  and  she  got  her  cuts  without  making 
any  corresponding  concessions. 

Mr.  Gbabhabt.  That  is  right.  It  ahould 
have.    But  it  didn't. 

Mr.  Clatton.  You  are  talking.  I  belUve, 
largely  about  our  trade,  if  not  altogether, 
about  our  shipments  to  these  countries;  in 
other  words,  our  exports  to  these  countries. 
Mr.  Gbabhabt.  I  am  talking  about  imr 
share  of  the  total  out-of -country  purchases 
of  Italy;  our  little  piece  of  the  pie. 

Mr.  Clatton.  That  would  t>e  ouir  export* 
to  Italy. 
Mr.  Gbabhabt.  Yes,  sir. 
Mr.  Clatton  Well,  the  concessions  to 
which  you  refer,  though,  that  Italy  benefited 
from  because  of  our  agreements  with  other 
countries,  and  had  to  pay  nothing  for.  is 
an  argument  against  any  increase  of  tnide 
with  lUly,  for  the  simple  reason  that  while 
we  gave  concessions,  they  were  applicable  to 
Italy  on  imports  from  Italy,  and  we  had  no 
agreement  with  Italy;  and  according  to  your 
own  arguments,  she  made  no  concessions  on 
our  exports  to  Italy,  and  therefore,  from  vhe 
standpmtnt  of  our  trade  with  lUly.  our  ship- 
ments to  Italy,  there  is  no  reason  why  Italy, 
being  a  non-trade-agreement  country,  sho  aid 
have  bought  more  goods  trom  us  than  oe- 
fore.    Quite  the  contrary. 

Mr.  Gbabhabt.  Why  should  she  not?  Bhe 
got  her  goods  Into  omr  market  cheaper,  did 
she  not? 

Mr.  Clatton  Yes;  she  did.  but  she  did  not 
have  to  spend  the  money  in  the  United 
States.  She  could  spend  It  somewhere  e-se. 
Mr  Geabhabt  Yes;  and  we  could  get  our 
goods  into  her  country  under  the  same  aid 
terms,  could  we  not? 

Mr  Clatton.  Yes;  but  under  no  conces- 
sions. 

Mr  Ocabrabt  But  luly  had  a  better  ac- 
cess to  our  market  than  she  had  under  -.he 
teoot-Hawley  Act  but  not  during  the  le- 
prssaloii  years.  The  aame  access  to  the  Ital- 
ian market  was  open  to  us  under  the  re- 
ciprocal trade  agreement  yean  as  before,  snd 
stUl  our  business  got  worse  with  Italy. 
Mr  Clatton  Tee;  but  I  can  answer  tfcat. 
Mr  Okabrabt.  All  right. 
Mr  Clatton.  Simply  answering  your  arru- 
ment  that  our  buainees  ahould  have  Im- 
proved fa*t*r  to  Italy  than  to  the  trade  i^(re*- 
ment  countrta*.  b*eau*e  we  had  mad*  ec«i- 
csssions  to  luly  for  which  she  had  to  pay 
no^btof,  the  payment  for  concessions  is 
coneesakMH  by  the  other  country  in  respect 
of  our  export*  to  it.  You  are  Ulking  about 
our  csporta  to  Italy,  luiy  did  not  reduee 
bar  tariff  on  her  Importa  from  us,  becau** 
«*  had  no  trade  igr— isut  with  thmn. 

Therefore,  your  argument  Is  not  a  valid 
one.  with  all  du*  r**p*et. 

Now.  let  me  take  this  further  comment: 
Italy    did    not    gain    moBt-favored-natlon 
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treatment    from    xu    if    ahe    discriminated 
against  our  trade  any  way  whatever.    The 
most-favored-nallon  clause  is  extended  only 
to  those  countries  that  do  not  discriminate 
against  our  trade. 
Mr.  Geabhabt.  Walt  a  minute  there. 
Mr.  Clayton.  Mtfy  I  Just  finish? 
Mr.  Geabhabt.  I  want  to  know  more  about 
that. 

B4r.  Clatton.  Please,  may  I  finish,  and  then 
you  may  come  back  to  that. 

During  the  period  to  which  you  refer.  Italy 
was  getting  ready  lor  war  under  Mussolini 
and  was  making  bilateral  trade  agreements 
with  other  countries  and  channeling  her 
trade  to  thoae  countries  that  she  thought 
would  be  useful  to  her  In  case  of  war.  Just 
as  Germany  was  doing. 
Mr.  Geabhast.  Yes. 

Mr.  Clatton.  Do  not  forget  In  that  period 
we  had  all  kinds  of  currents  and  develop- 
ments and  trends  to  contend  with  In  our 
International  trade 

We  knew  what  was  happening  In  Ger- 
many. We  knew  what  was  happening  In 
Japan.  We  knew  what  was  happening  In 
Italy.  They  were  all  three  countries  that 
in  normal  times  we  had  a  very  large  trade 
with;  but  during  the  period  that  you  are 
discussing,  they  were  all  three  getting  ready 
for  war  and  were  trying,  first  of  all.  to  make 
themselves  self-sufflcljnt  as  far  as  they  could 
and,  in  the  next  place,  were  trying  to  direct 
their  trade  with  countries  they  thought 
would  be  most  useful  to  them. 

Mr.  Geabhabt.  You  have  listed  a  lot  of 
arguments  why  the  Italian  result  as  shown 
by  these  figures  can  be  explained. 
Mr.  Clatton.  That  Is  right. 
Mr  Geabhabt.  All  right.  I  can  take  you 
to  another  country  to  which  none  of  those 
argumenU  can  be  applied,  and  still  you  get 

the  same  result,  a  loss  of  the  markets 

Mr.   Clatton.  All   right. 
Mr.  Geabhart.  During  the  period  of  the  re- 
ciprocal trade -agreements  program. 

Now,  you  say  something  about  withholding 
the  beneflu  of  the  most-favored-natlon  prin- 
ciple from  Italy.  As  a  matter  of  fact.  Italy 
was  never  deprived  of  the  benefit  of  the  un- 
conditional most-favored-natlon  principle  bs 
ppplled  to  commerce. 

Mr.  Clatton.  I  did  not  say  £he  was. 
Mr.  Ge.\bhabt.  You  Implied  it  very  strongly. 
Mr.  Clayton.  1  did  not  mean  to.  I  meant 
to  say  In  regard  ^o  Italy  or  any  other  country 
with  which  we  do  not  have  a  trsde  agree- 
ment, the  most-favored-natlon  principle  ap- 
plies only  if.  and  so  long  as.  they  do  not  dis- 
criminate against  our  trade. 

Mr.  Geabhabt.  Yes;  but,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  and  in  the  face  of  the  record,  no  nation 
on  the  face  of  this  earth  was  deprived  of  the 
benefit  of  the  uncondltlonal-most-favored- 
nation  principle,  except  that  for  awhile  Aus- 
tralia was,  and  all  of  the  time  Germany  was, 
is  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  Clatton.  I  cannot  answer  that  "Yes** 
or  "No."  Mr.  Geabhabt.     I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Ge\rhabt.  Well.  I  think  the  young  man 
a  1th  ycu  will  verify  that. 

Mr.  Clayton.  I  am  Informed  that  It  la 
correct. 

Mr.  Gbabhabt.  That  Is  correct.  And  now 
we  go  down  to  the  case  of  Prance. 

France  Is  one  of  your  early  reciprocal  trade 
agreement  countries,  and  we  find  that  In  the 
protective-tariff  years  we  had  12.2  percent 
cf  oil  of  the  out-of-country  purchases. 

During  the  depression  yean  we  fell  down 
in  France  to  10  percent. 

And  then.  In  the  trade -agreement  years, 
we  went  on  down  to  P.8  percent,  our  share 
m  her  total  out-of-country  purchases. 

How  about  your  explanations  that  you  gave 
with  respect  to  Italy?  Will  you  apply  them 
to  Prance? 

Mr.  Ci-ATTON.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Geabhabt.  Take  Canada.  Canada  is 
one  of  the  early  trade-agreement  countries, 
one  cf  our  best  customera. 


We  find  that  In  the  protective-tariff  yean, 
as  I  have  defined  them,  Canada  bought  67.4 
percent  of  all  of  her  out-of-country  pur- 
chases from  the  United  States. 

In  the  depression  years.  Canada's  pur- 
chaees  from  us  fell  down  to  60.3  percent  of 
her  total  out-of-country  purchases. 

And  under  the  trade-agreement  yean,  the 
percentage  goes  on  down  to  59.4  jjercent. 

Now.  how  do  you  account  for  the  fact  that 
our  percentage  share  in  the  Canadian  mar- 
ket fell  off  during  the  beneficent  lixfluences 
of  the  Trade  Agreements  Act? 

Mr.  Clatton.  It  is  practically  the  same. 
Nine-tenths  of  1  percent  different. 

Mr.  Geabhabt.  Tliat  is  right,  but  it  is  all 
going  in  the  wrong  direction. 

Mr.  Clatton.  That  Is  right;  In  the  wrong 
direction;  but  the  preference  system  ac- 
counted for  that. 

Mr.  Geabhabt.  Now,  we  have  the  Nether- 
lands, another  trade-agreement  country.  In 
the  tariff  days,  when  we  treated  all  countries 
alike  and  made  them  pay  for  their  entry  Into 
the  American  market,  we  enjoyed  10.1  percent 
of  the  market  of  the  Netherlands. 

In  the  depression  years  we  went  down  to 
7.1  percent. 

In  the  trade-agreement  yean  we  came  up 
1  percent  to  8.3  percent. 

There  is  the  only  country  that  I  find  on 
my  list  where  it  turned  upward. 

Mr.  Clatton.  I  am  glad  we  found  one. 
Mr.  GEABHAnr.  Yes.  sir. 
In  B  Igium.  in  the  protective  tariff  years 
we  enjoyed  10.3  percent  of  the  Belgium  mar- 
ket. 

In  the  depression  years  it  went  up-to  10.7 
percent,  but  in  the  trade-agreement  years  our 
share  dropped  down  to  8.5  percent. 

Well.  now.  I  could  go  on  and  read  into  the 
record  the  figures  in  respect  to  all  of  these 
markets,  but  they  all  tell  the  same  story. 

The  trade-agreement  countries  and  the 
non-trade-agreement  countries,  they  all  tell 
the  same  story.  But.  at  that,  I  think  the  non- 
trade-agreement  countries  and  the  trade- 
agreement  countries  should  tell  the  same 
story,  because  all  of  the  benefits  that  go  to  an 
agreement  country  also  go  to  a  nonagree- 
ment  country,  and.  If  anything,  the  non- 
agreement  country  Is  the  one  that  should  be 
more  appreciative.  It  gets  Its  entry  into  the 
American  market  under  more  favorable  con- 
ditions without  the  necessity  of  giving  any- 
thing to  us  in  return. 
That  Is  correct.  Is  It  not? 
Mr.  Clayton.  During  the  period  that  you 
mtntlon,  Mr.  Geabhabt,  our  export  trade  In 
the  whole  foreign  trade  increased  materially, 
and  it  increased  much  faster  with  trade- 
agreement  countries  than  with  the  other 
countries. 

Mr.  Gbabhabt.  I  am  getting  to  that.  too. 
and  I  do  not  think,  really,  when  we  analyze 
it.  that  you  will  be  able  to  stick  to  that  state- 
ment. Not  wholeheartedly,  though  you 
might  cling  to  it  tenaciously.  You  have  got 
a  Job  to  do. 

But  that  brings  us  down  to  the  discussion 
with  a  country  with  which  we  never  had  a 
trade  agreement,  one  which  excused  Itself 
whenever  the  subject  was  broached.  That  Is 
Japan.  They  stood  on  the  side  lines  and  got 
the  benefit  of  every  agreement  that  was 
made  without  giving  us  anything  In  return. 
J.-tpan  merely  jumped  on  the  "gravy  train" 
and  did  not  pay  a  nickel  for  the  ride.  So  we 
find  that  in  the  protective  tariff  years,  as  I 
have  defined  them,  we  enjoyed  29.3  percent 
of  all  of  the  total  out-of-country  ptirchases 
of  Japan.  And  in  the  depression  yean,  our 
share  went  on  up  to  31.7  percent  of  all  of  the 
total  out-of-country  purchases  of  Japan:  and 
in  the  trade  agreement  years,  our  share  still 
went  on  up — 32.7  percent. 

Now,  do  the  trade  agreement  proponent* 
claim  they  are  entitled  to  the  credit,  if  any, 
for  the  improvement  of  our  trade  with  Japan? 
Mr.  Clatton.  No.    That  was  due  to  the  ac- 
quisition In  this  country  of  certain  essential 


materials  that  she  could  not  get  ansrwbere 
else. 

Mr.  Gearhart.  Then.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ark 
the  unanimous  consent  to  inciude  this  tabu- 
lation in  the  record  at  this  point. 

Mr.  Reed  (presiding).  Without  objection. 
It  is  so  ordered. 

(The  tables  are  as  follows:) 
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Mr.  CEABHAiT.  Now,  In  testing  whether  or 
not  we  have  proepered  under  the  so-called 
reciprocal  trade  agreements  law,  I  want  to 
get  back  to  when  the  recovery  waa  made. 
Buch  recovery  that  we  did  achieve,  alter"  we 
hit  the  bottom  of  the  depression  In  1932. 

I  asked  the  Tariff  Commission  to  make 
thla  study  for  me.  and  I  am  going  to  call 
your  attention  to  the  facta  and  figures  from 
the  chart  that  they  have  furnished  me. 

I  have  asked  them  to  shew  on  the  chart, 
the  recovery  that  was  made  between  1932 
and  1938.  with  a  separate  calculation  for  the 
years  of  1932  to  1935,  and  for  the  years  1935 
to  1938.  and  I  have  asked  them  to  do  the 
seme  thing  on  the  same  basis  and  make  the 
same  calculations  with  respect  to  the  years 
from  1932  to  1039. 

Now,  in  nation:il  income,  we  find  that  the 
InervMe  to  1935  in  the  total  Increase  to  1938, 
was  C6  percent. 

In  agriculture,  the  increase  thut  was  made 
between  1932  to  1935  was  99.6  percent  of  the 
total  recovery  to   1638. 

And  In  manufacturing,  the  recovery  be- 
tween 1932  and  1935  was  89.4  percent  of  the 
total  recovery  to  1938. 

Take  It  by  distributive  shares.  The  net  In- 
come of  lncori)orated  businesses.  The  recov- 
ery that  was  made  by  incorporated  businesses 
between  1932  and  1935  of  the  total  recovery 
of  1932  to  1938  was  100.2. 

Then  the  net  income  of  unincorporated 
businesses,  we  find  that  the  recovery  that 
was  under  the  Smoot-Hawley  Tariff  Act  dur- 
ing the  year  1932  to  1935.  was  87.7  percent  of 
thft  total  recovery  to  1938. 

Now.  I  Just  wanted  to  ask  you  In  view  of 
these  figures,  and  there  are  many,  many  more 
clRssificaticns  that  I  am  passing  over  for  the 
sake  of  brevity,  if  this  so-called  Smoot- 
Hawley  Act  was  so  terribly  bad  that  in  a 
great  many  instances  all  of  the  recovery  we 
achle\ed  up  to  1938  was  made  under  Its  pro- 
vioions  and  before  there  was  any  reciprocal 
tr.ide  act  on  the  statute  books,  does  that  In- 
dica'ic  that  we  were  being  retaliated  against 
and  they  were  Invoking  measures  to  get  even 
with  us  and  all  sorts  of  things  of  that  kind? 
Mr.  Ci  ATTON.  Recovery  from  what? 
Mr.  Gkarhart.  Prom  where  we  were  when 
we  hit  the  bottom  in  1932. 
Mr.  Clayton .  Yes. 

Mr.  Gearhabt.  On  the  way  upward.  There 
la  only  one  way  to  go,  and  that  was  forward. 
Mr.  Ci-ATTON.  That  was  recovery. 
Mr.  Gearhart.  And  we  got  up  higher 
quicker  and  faster  under  the  Smoot-Hawley 
Act  than  we  did  after  the  Trade  Agreements 
Act  was  enacted. 

In  many  Instances  full  recovery  was 
achieved  under  the  Smoot-Hawley  Act  and 
before  the  Trade  AgreemenU  Act  was  enacted. 
It  can  even  be  said  that  those  trade-agree- 
ment years  were  in  many  an  instance  merely 
a  drag  on  recovery. 

Mr.  Clayton.  Have  you  finished? 
Mr,  Geahhart.  Contributing  nothing  to  re- 
covery. 

Mr.  Clayton.  May  I  speak? 
Mr.  Gearhabt.  I  am  waiting  patiently. 
Mr.  Clayton.  Thank  you.  sir. 
Mr.  Gearhabt.  I  would  like  to  hear  your  ex- 
planation of  that. 

Mr.  Clayton.  Recovery,  Mr.  Gearhabt.  from 
the  most  terrible  depression  that  the  world 
has  ever  known.  Induced  partly  by  the  Smoot- 
Hawley  tariff  bill,  which  was  enacted  in  1930. 
You  have  got  recovery  from  1932  on.    Let 
us   see   what   happened   from    1930  down   to 
1932   under  the   Smoot-Hawley   tariff  bill. 
Mr.  Gearhabt.  And  It  was  still  in  effect? 
Mr.  Clayton.  And  it  was  still  In  effect. 
Mr.  Geabhabt.  And  all  the  world  came  down 
with  us. 

Mr.  Clayton.  And.  as  I  say.  there  was  only 

one  way  to  go,  as  you  said,  after  1932,  because 

we  know  we  hit  bottom  then. 

Mr.  Geaehabt.  That  U  right. 

Mr.  Clayton.  There  waa  only  one  way  to  go 

ond  It  went,  and  In  1932.  under  the  Smoot- 


Hawley  tariff  bill,  which  was  enacted  In  1930, 
and  had  2  full  years  to  riin. 

Mr.  Gearhabt.  All  right,  I  am  still  asking 
you  the  question :  How  do  you  account  for  tha 
fact  that  all  of  the  recovery  In  many  im- 
portant classifications  was  made  under  the 
Smoot-Hawley  Act  and  before  you  got  tha 
Trade  Agreements  Act  on  the  statute  books, 
and.  also,  that  in  many  Instances,  this  in  Im- 
portant classifications,  there  v/as  no  re- 
covery made  at  all  when  the  Trade  Agree- 
ments Act  was  In  effect? 

Mr.  Clayton.  Yes;  but  In  the  Important 
particular  with  which  the  Reciprocal  Trade 
Afljeements  Act  was  expected  to  deal,  foreign 
trade,  there  was  a  very  substantial  recovery 
from  the  time  it  was  enacted  up  to  the  be- 
ginning of  the  war.  It  was  a  very  substan- 
tial recovery,  and  we  think  the  reciprocal- 
trade  agreement  had  a  great  deal  to  do  with 
that. 

Mr.  Gkabhabt.  Then,  in  the  face  of  the 
record,  you  say  that,  despite  the  record,  that 
the  Smoot-Hawley  Act  had  nothing  to  do 
with  recovery? 

Mr.  Clayton.  I  beg  your  pardon? 

Mr.  Ocarhast.  In  the  face  of  the  statistics, 
the  Smoot-Hawley  Act  had  nothing  to  do 
with  recovery.  We  had  recovery  already,  did 
we  not? 

Mr.  Clayton.  Not  In  foreign  trade.  Not  In 
exports.  In  exports,  we  had  a  very  sub- 
stantial recovery  in  our  exports  from  thla 
country,  from  1934  up  to  the  time  the  war 


began  and  we  think  the  reciprocal  trade- 
agreements  program  played  a  part  In  that 
recovery. 

Mr.  Geabhabt.  And  still  you  Insist  in  say- 
ing that  though  I  have  Just  Introduced  in 
evidence  the  figures  showiiag  the  percentages 
In  reference  to  the  toUl  out-of -country  pur- 
chases of  all  of  the  Important  countries  In 
the  world,  which  show  that  we  lost  Instead  of 
gained. 

Mr.  Clayton.  By  the  percentage;  yes.  I  be- 
lieve the  actual  amount  was  much  bigger. 

Mr.  Gearhabt.  Yes;  but  the  national  in- 
come and  the  world  income  had  gone  up  all 
the  way  across  the  board.  Increased  pur- 
chasing power  ought  to  account  for  larger 
purchases,  should  It  not? 

Mr.  Clayton.  Yes. 

Mr.  Gearhabt.  It  was  expected  to  come  up. 

Mr.  Clayton.  But  otir  Increase  was  much 
more  with  countries  we  had  trade  agreements 
with. 

Mr.  Geabhabt.  I  am  going  to  take  that  up 
with  you,  and  I  think  we  are  going  to  reach 
the  conclusion  that  that  Is  a  rather  extreme 
statement. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  that  this  tabulation 
from  the  Tariff  Commission,  supplied  at  my 
request,  may  be  put  In  the  record  of  tho 
meeting  at  this  point. 

Mr.  Reed  (presiding).  Without  objection. 
It  will  be  inserted  at  this  point. 

(The  table  Is  as  follows:) 


United    States    foreign    trade:    National   income  by  industrial  divisions  and  distributive 
shares,  and  farm  income;  actual  and  percentage    increases    in    selected    years 


Increase  to  1935 

Acttul  Increase  of  various  years  over  1932.  the 

as  a  {leroMitaea 

low  point  of  depression 

of  toul  increase 

Ilcm 

to— 

1935  over  1932 

1938  over  1932 

1939  over  1932 

1938 

1939 

Forficn  trade  of  the  T'tiitrd  .'^tates: 

PercttU 

Pertent 

F.ipons of  Inited  dut« merchandise 

IM7,  one,  000 

31,  Vil.  000,000 

$1,547,000,000 

4.5.0 

4.^1 

(tfiieral  imports 

734.000,(100 

»S37,000.000 

995,  too,  (m 

113.7 

72.7 

National  innomo  itotal)' ...... 

1^758.000,000 

24, 237. 000. 000 

30, 860, 000, 0(0 

65.0 

61.0 

By  industrial  divisions  (total): 

2,  (109, 000, 000 
a,  .573, 000, 000 

2,fii9,fino,oon 

7,  'AtA,  000, 000 

2,876.(100.000 
10,  748.  UUU,  UOO 

99.6 
^^».4 

90.0 

Manulacturing 

61. 1 

Finance 

380,000,000 

1, 391, 000. 000 

1,496,000,000 

27.  S 

25.4 

By  distributive  sharw: 

.■Salaries  and  waifes 

4,580,000,000 

10,  l.VI,000,000 

13.209.000.000 

45.2 

84.  7 

Net  inoomi-  of  incoriwrated  businesses.. 

6,314.000,000 

6,304.000,000 

7, 874, 00(t,  000 

100.2 

67.4 

Net   income   of   unincorporated    busi- 

nesses  — 

4,627,000,000 

6,273,000.000 

6,302.000,000 

87.7 

7a.  4 

farm  Income  and  net  cash  available  to  perwns 

on  farms  after  farm  expenditures: 

Cash  income,  including  Government  pay- 

ments 

12.910,000.000 

S3. 425. 000. 000 

•3,941,n00,0(X) 

85.1 

710 

Cash  income  from  farm  marketii^s  (exclud- 

ing Government  payments) 

3,543,000,000       2,943,000,000 

•'.  134, 000, 000 

79.6 

74.7 

WAGES,  FACTOBT  AND  FARM 

WsRes.  factory  and  farm: 

Factorv  (averaee  weeklv  wases) 

•3.08 

t6.25 

10.81 

58.7 

4&2 

Farm   (average  monthly   wages  without 

board)            ..... 

1.30 

7.30 

6.94 

18.6 

18.8 

• 

» Average   national   income.   1932-35,   inclusive,  $47,129,000,000:  average  national  income,   1998-38.   incla^ve 
$06,879,000,000. 
Source:  Statistical  Abstract  of  the  United  States,  Agricultural  Statistics  and  Bureau  of  Labor  ."'latistics. 


Mr.  Geabhabt.  Now,  we  are  going  to  go 
Into  that  tariff,  the  terrible  Smoot-Hawley 
Act.     Would  you  call  that  a  high  tariff? 

Mr.  Clayton.  Certainly  I  do,  because  In 
1932,  It  was  an  average  of  60  percent  or  • 
little  over  50  percent  of  the  value  of  all 
dutiable  Imports  to  the  United  States.  I 
call  that  a  high  tariff. 

Mr.  Gearhabt.  It  was  just  a  1.6  percent 
higher  tariff,  higher  than  the  preceding  tariff 
under  which  we  enjoyed  the  greatest  pros- 
perity that  the  world  ever  knew. 

Mr.  Clayton.  On  the  average.  On  the  av- 
erage, we  enjoyed  the  prosperity,  Mr.  Gear- 
habt, the  greatest  prosperity  that  the  world 
ever  knew,  in  spite  of  the  tariff  we  enjoyed 
It.  because  we  made  foolish,  reckless  loans 
abroad  throughout  that  period,  of  enormous 
sums  of  money,  billions  of  dollars  which  we 


could  not  recover,  and  with  the  proceeds 
of  the  loans,  the  foreigners  bought  our  goods. 

Mr.  Gearhabt.  Mr.  Clayton,  If  you  had 
placed  the  greatest  blame  on  the  loans,  I 
would  go  along  with  you,  but  when  you  put 
the  blame  on  the  poor  Smoot-Hawley  Act, 
you  are  not  fair,  I  think,  because  It  is  just 
the  same  tariff  bill  as  the  preceding  bill. 
Increasing  just  a  few  levies  on  a  few  agricul- 
tural products.  It  Is  practically  the  same 
old  Pordney-McCumber  Tariff  Act. 

Mr.  CLAYTON.  I  can  point  out  to  you,  Mr, 
Geabhabt,  and  I  can  give  you  the  facts  from 
oiu-  records  that  on  many  Industrial  prod- 
ucu,  the  duty  under  the  Smoot-Hawley 
Tariff  bUl,  exceeded  100  percent  of  the  value 
of  the  product.  If  that  U  not  a  high  tariff 
bUl,  I  do  not  know  what  It  ta. 
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jIakhakt.  All    right.     Let   us   apply 
to  the  different  tariff  blUa  In  tb« 
countrlea. 
take  the  United  State*  and  call  it  a 


100. 
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It  ay 
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Sh' 


United 
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Canada 
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and 
and  33 
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Oi 

Mr 
had,  ai 
«Mrt  al 


■  tariff  rates  on  that  basis  were  465; 

tariff  rates  were  369.6;   Qermany's 

279:     Brazil's    tariff    was    230.4; 

tariff  was  106;  Hungary's  tariff  was 

s  tariff  was  150.5;    Mexico's  tariff 

Egypt's  tariff  was  ISO;  Swltaerland's 
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States,  100;  Japan's  tariff  crowds  us 

Selglum  Is  96;  France  Is  at  85;   and 

is  at  76  3. 

hen  we  get  down  to  the  Netherlands 
eden.     They    are,    respectively,    37  4 


iXATTOM.  That    has    an   answer,   Mr. 


•ad  r«l  altetad 
do  yo\i 


top* 


<}KAsaAST.  Now,  it  the  United  States 
you  say,  such  an  awfully  high  tariff 
of  th«  other  countries  wars  asgarad 
against  us  for  that  rsaaon,  bow 
aooount  for  the  fact  that  most  of 
ooaqMaininf  when  ttoay  had  higher 
iua  «a  did? 

XkTTON.  All  thaaa  aountriM.  In  Su- 
ticularly,  and  I  am  not  surs  about 
•ottntrtaa,  but  all  of  thasa 
ta  Iwopa  had  a  much  bk«h«r  p«r- 
of  thslr  Import*  aompoaad  of  ah.o« 
M*  itams,  thao  «•  had  ta  tha  Unitad 
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m,^iu' 


was 


That  hrtagi  tM  to  mi  tetav- 

K>lnt.    Do  you  know  whathar  er  aot 

H^oot-ilawlay  urtff  bUl  Incrtaaad  tha 

or  daeraaaad  It? 

tfLATTow.  Wall.  I  d»  aal  fcaov,  but  I  do 

think  thsr*  Is  any  atthMaattal  ehanga,  so 

ha  value  of  the  Imports  Is  conoarnad. 

(^KASMAaT.  I  have  that  hara  for  you,  too. 

tha  asaet  affttras.  and  I  want  to 

If  you  will  baar  with  ma. 

tha   rordoay*McCumb*r  Act,  M.t 

of  tha  ItaoM  vara  oa  tha  fraa  Uat. 

tha  ■BMMi'Hawlay  Aat.  H.I  pareaal 

fra*  Itat. 

tha  lawdtalaf  of  tlM  frat  IM  amJM 


hs  V* 


a«ciirat«. 
Undr 


<ld 


than  wa  had  want  to  rauilata 


hadhlfhar 


I  am  milf  tailing  you,  Mr, 

I  can  giv*  you  etoaptar  and 

II,  thai  ihar a  war*  pwiwM  tad  y«- 

on  tha  part  if  over  M  fottntrtaa 

against  tha  lmoot»ltawlsy  titrlll 


Mavfl  roy  dlvldad  thoM  kt« 
UMl  war*  aattatpaidry  frpai 
'    after  Um  act  «aa  aa 


Mot  I  think  all  of  tham  vara 


kftar  Um  law  was  paasad,  er  tha  hill 


Mr    JSAAMAkT,  Wsll,  ihsn,  what  right  haa 


aap  e^aairir  to  ptaieM  an  Amariaan  tariff 
r  Umm  ttairs,  siui  wttiah  pladaa 
two-tl^rda  eC  Itoa  iMptflaMa  Itams  on  tha 
fr*a  lli  17 

Mr.  Zuktyom.  X  hava  not  as«min*d  your 
fli(ur*«  of  pMxantafsa  of  tarifl,  I  ■MMma 
they  a  a  oorraet,  of  ooursa. 

Mr.    3KASKABT.  Tbssa  ars  eorraet. 

Mr.  I  :LArroM.  But  there  ars  many  dlflarant 
wajra  qf  arriving  at  these  calculations,  and 
combinations,  etc.  I  have  not  had 
an  opdortunlty  to  examine  them,  so  I  can* 
not  ecmment  very  much  on  them.  I  am 
only  t4  Uing  you  thes*  things  as  facts. 

Mr.  jBABKAar.  I  am  hoping  to  get  you  to 
oa*  th4  light.  I  know  that  these  figures  ara 
Thaaa  flgur«a  have  stood  the  test 
Thay  hava  never  beea  questioned 
heretofore. 

Mr.  Xatton.  I  am  only  telling  you  as  a 
tact  t^at  over  30  countries  did  protest 
the  Smoot-Hawley  tariff  bUl. 

Mr.  Skashast.  Though  the  Smoot-Hawley 
tariff  I  111  only  Increased  the  levies  1  6  per- 


ef  tlm> 


cent,  and  also  increased  the  free  list  3.9  per- 
cent, you  say  that  kind  of  a  tariff  Is  on* 
which  would  and  did  arouse  anger  and  wrath 
all  over  the  world,  despite  the  fact  that  th* 
preceding  tariff,  under  which  we  carried  on 
with  them  a  colossal  trade,  was  quite  unob< 
Jectlonable.    Can  you  explain  why? 

Mr.  Clatton.  Mr.  OxAaKABT,  it  could  ba 
very  easily  true.  I  am  sure  that  the  flgtires 
you  have  given  me  are  correct.  Tou  could 
very  easily  Increase  the  number  of  free  Items 
from  63  percent  or  63  percent  to  66  percent 
and  still  have  the  percentage  of  Imports  Into 
the  coxintry  with  the  tariff  much  smaller 
under  the  Smoot-Hawley  bill  than  the  other 
bill,  and  I  would  Jiist  like  to  work  those  fig- 
ures out.  and  I  think  we  vrlll  find  that  is 
true. 

I  do  not  have  them  before  m*.  I  think  w* 
Will  find  that  Is  trua. 

For  the  moat  part,  any  Increase  in  the  free 
Items  in  th*  Smoot-Hawley  tariff  bill  were 
negligible  items  which  did  not  bring  much  in 
th*  way  of  Imports. 

Mr.  OiAaaAST.  Wall,  on  ths  dutiable  arti- 
0l*s  th*  rat*  was  40  p*rc*nt.  As  I  said, 
Mghtly  higher  than  th*  pr*cedlng  Urlff,  but 
oaly  oa  agrlaultural  pri<ducta.  If  that  40 
pareant  a^wad  all  of  th*  ouutd*  world,  why 
did  that  not  r*talUU  against  ui  whrn  w*  had 
a  still  higher  tariff  of  40  7  p*rc«nt,  th*  Payn*- 
Aldrteh  Aetf  W*  did  not  angar  them  than, 
did  w*7 

Mr.  Clattom.  My  figur**  show  tha  avsrigs 
rat*  on  dutiabl*  goods  Imported  Into  the 
United  Butes  In  1932  under  the  tnuwt* 
Hawley  urlff  bill  was  over  60  p*rcent. 

Mr.  OsAaMAST.  Not  according  to  these  fig* 
ttres.  Th*  8moot-Rawl*y  Tariff  Act  was  a 
dO-pareant  act. 

Mr.  Olattow.  Well,  that  is  according  to  the 
flgur*s  In  ths  Bute  D*partm*nt. 

Mr.  OsASHArr.  But  U  w*  harkan  back  to 
the  Olngley  tariff  law,  it  will  ba  noted  that 
tb*  dtttiable  rau  under  that  act  waa  46.1 
ywMat.  Did  tha  world  ris*  up  against  us 
then?    If  not,  why  aotf 

Mr.  CLATTOif.  I  do  not  r*m*mb*r,  I  was 
AM  faaHllar  with  that,  but  I  am  only  telling 
jroa  What  aetualiy  happaaad. 
Mr.  OBAaNiUrT.  Ysa;  aatf  I  Ma  m*rclr  trying 
10  fen  «MM  yen  Imvs  »m« 
m  iMarl  iMaaihing 
a*  faet  vhi«h  la  net  true,  Yon  mmM  aol 
tab*  Mieh  tbiiif •  to  heart,  Mr,  Okifloa, 

Mr    OuvtoM.  ■vidaatly,  ihaa*  gdaalrtea 
ttMUfhl  they  had  a  rtgM  la  prami  aad  ra- 
lallaia  haeauM  thai  la  vBal  ibf  dM. 
Mi.  flaiMiw.  N««,  r«tt  iMva  laid  ua  m 


I  aani  to  apply  and  l«  laeart  lata  the 
reerjfd  another  iittts  test  In  determining 
If  w*  hav*  Btuih  a  i*rrihlr  high  tariff  that  It 
liadsd  all  of  th*  outaids  world,  It 
fet  wsll  fur  us  to  tak*  a  look  at  the 
raaatpta  of  eura  and  oUiar  aatloaa 
la  Iba  world.  Oura  and  their  aaatoaM  re- 
eelpte  ought  to  r*v*al  what  lk*r  w*  ar*  gouging 
the  ouuide  world  with  an  esortoiuntljr  high 
tariff? 

If  I  am  able  to  show  a  customs  reeelpt  per 
capita  of  a  whuls  lot  less  than  any  oth*r 
country,  would  not  that  help  a  little  In  d*- 
elding  thU  q\J*stlon7  My  figures  ar*  for 
1999.  What  do*s  Aiutralla  tak*  from  cus- 
toms r*celpU7— ♦33.54  per  capita. 

Canada  takes  laOJS  per  caplu. 

ar*at  BrlUln,  815.90  per  capita. 

ChUe.  811.73  per  capita. 

Swltaarland.  811  63  per  capita. 

Sweden.  87.06  per  capita. 

Union  of  South  Africa.  86.19  per  caplu. 

The  United  SUta*  tak*a  only  84.80  per 
aaplU.  all  this  as  of  1939. 

I  will  ask  at  this  time  that  thU  Ubulatloti, 
Mr.  Chainaan.  b*  Included  in  th*  r*cord 
of  these  hearings  at  this  point. 

The  CHAnMAN.  It  will  be  so  ordered. 


(The  table  is  as  follows) : 
Customs  collected  per  capita  in  United 
States  and  leading  countries.  1929 

Australia 833.  58 

Canada . ao.  83 

Great  Britain __- 15.90 

ChUe .  11.  73 

Switzerland 11.  63 

Sweden _« ...  7.  05 

Union  of  South  Africa .  6. 19 

United  SUtes 4.80 

Prance 4.  43 

Germany ._ «__..• _> .  4.  19 

Netherlands S.  45 

Italy 8.  07 

Mr.  Clattow.  Mr.  GsAaHAST.  I  would  like  to 
say  this  about  the  figures  you  have  just  read. 
It  could  easily  happen  if  you  were  to  cut 
a  tariff  rate  half  in  two.  cut  the  tariff  rates 
half  In  two  In  the  United  States,  you  might 
double  the  customs  revenue  collected. 

Mr.  OCAaiiART.  Now,  with  your  permission, 
I  want  to  pursue  th*  subject  of  reUllatlon  a 
littl*  further. 

You  hav*  taatlfled  several  placca  that  the 
deprc**lon  was  largsly  eauaed  by  the  8moot« 
Hawley  Tariff  Act  and.  as  I  suppos*.  th*  pre- 
c«dlng  McCumb*r  Act  Is  oomplsUly  *xon*r- 
ated.  Tou  say  the  whole  world  wss  arousad 
agalnat  us  and  In  rstallatlon  clo**d  the  mar* 
k«u  to  us,  further  that  th*  BrltUh  d«vts*d 
th*lr  lmp*rlal  pr*f*r*nc«  system  In  order  to 
get  ev*n  with  u*. 

Not  only  hav*  you  made  tho**  sUt*mente. 
but  they  have  been  nuide  by  others  »ho  have 
pr*c*ded  you  as  witness*!  before  this  com- 
mittee, And  they  hav*  b**n  rep*jit*d  upon 
paMM  wimmi  by  tho**  who  hav*  spoken 
la  fMor  el  the  program. 

In  fact,  the  argument  has  been  dinned 
Into  our  Amerlcsn  ears  so  many  times  that 
most  people  have  asstuned  it  must  b*  true. 
Th*  State  DepartaMBt  has  advanced  that 
Idea  as  an  argUBMBt  ttm*  and  again  when 
the  Trad*  Agr**m*nU  Act  haa  been  up  for 
•xunsion.  Mow  about  th*  oth*r  d«part. 
m«nu  of  our  Oovemmant?  Do  they  all  agree 
with  what  the  Btata  Department  has  so  long 
asserted? 

Mr,  cunow.  f  do  Bol  kaow  that  all  of 
them  do  Som*  of  tham  aartainly  do  be- 
cause they  are  rsprmealed  oa  tha  Tmdd 
Afraamenta  Oommittat  trbMi  paaeea  apaa 
of  reduetlon  in  import  dutlei  In 
ita. 
,  r  Mai  ddnwi  ana  i  >tiM«  ymi  hav*  )ust 
88MI,  ar  fwd  IIMafs  fmt  Imv*  saidf 

One  was  that  I  hav*  ma^is  Uis  statement 
that  tha  daaraealon  was  largely  eauaed  by  the 
•■aiMtoMer  lirm  mii  i  d«  aoi  thmb  I 
hate  tJiwf  laid  that,  Mr  OaAaNstT  Wliat  I 
ha«4  said  haa  been  that  the  depreeaiun  wae 
widened  and  d88paii8d  and  preloBfad  by  Um 
•moot.Nawlay  iMlff  bttl. 

fau  si*<)  ssid  that  tbd  ■rHMH  ida^lad  Mm 
la^ariBi  prsfsretiee  syalaai  la  fat  sv-n  wuii 
its    I  th  I  nb  they  adopted  air 

sclf'ptw .«.  ....u,  beesue*  they  lost  w,.,,  ,.i«r* 
keu  la  Um  Vnm4  ttatM  largely  because  u( 
that, 

Mr  OsAaNAar  Why,  of  course,  Bvary  aeua> 
try  impoeas  uriffs  to  protect  lu  owa  riand 
ard  of  living— ths  wages  of  lu  peopla  and 
every  eouatry  that  tmpoeaa  restrictions  on 
our  trade  ta  not  to  be  aondamnsd  Th*y  ar* 
elmply  looking  after  their  own;  and  th*  thing 
which  makas  ms  f**l  badly,  and  which  makee 
tho**  of  us  who  undsrsund  this  picture  feel 
a  little  aggrieved.  Is  thst  no  one  seems  to  be 
very  deeply  interested  In  protecting  the 
ataadard  of  living  of  the  American  people  or 
tha  business  opportunities  of  the  citlaens  of 
thla  country. 

Mr.   CLATTOK.  But   that   U   not   true,  Mr. 

OlAtBAIT. 

Mr.  OsABHAiT.  Do  you  wish  to  comment. 
Mr.  Clayton? 

Mr.  Ci^TTOif.  I  would  like  to  discuss  with 
you  at  any  time,  here  or  anywhere  else,  your 
thesis  that  the  high  protective  tariff  has  any- 
thing to  do  with  helping  maintain  a  high 
standard  of  living,  or  has  anything  to  do 
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except  really  to  lower  the  standard  of  living. 
I^  would  be  glad  to  discuss  that  with  you  at 
any  time. 

Mr.  GKAXHAn.  Well.  I  do  not  want  to  get 
away  from  this. 

Now.  you  have  said  that  there  was  reUlla- 
tlon and  that  the  British  imperial  preference 
system  was  the  result  of  our  high  tariffs  in 
the  United  States.  I  Just  wondered  If  I  could 
call  as  a  witness  here  another  gentleman  In 
the  employ  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
eutes,  who  la  regarded  as  a  pretty  good  au- 
thority by  some  of  us.  That  Is  Dr.  Thomas  B. 
Wilson.  Chief.  British  Empire  Unit.  Bureau 
of  Foreign  snd  Domestic  Commerce. 

He  has  written  an  article  on  the  British 
Imperial  preference  system,  and  he  tells  of 
its  history,  when  It  started,  and  why.  demon- 
strating thst  It  was  well  on  its  way  long  be- 
fore the  Smoot-Hawley  tariff  bill  was  ever 
thought  of. 

Mr.  Clatton.  That  Is  right,  there  was  some. 

Mr.  OEAKMAar.  Now,  let  me  read  to  you 
what  Dr.  Wilson  has  to  say  in  this  official 
publication  of  the  Department  of  Commerce, 
dated  June  8,  1944,  under  the  title  "British 
Imperial  Preference  System": 

"Under  the  colonial  policy,  th*  guiding 
principle  In  tariff  matters  wss  thst  duti** 
on  British  Import*  Into  th*  colonle*  should 
b*  Wholly  for  r*v*nu«  purpo***.  whil*  tha 
dutias  on  forsign  importa  Into  the  colonl*s 
should  be  both  for  revenue  and  for  th*  pro- 
taetloa  of  DrlUeh  uade  snd  Industry.  In 
keeping  with  thU  prinrtplt,  ths  oolonl**  were 
permuted  to  Uvy  uniform  dutl*s  on  British 
and  foreign  goods,  snd.  In  addition,  ths  im* 
perui  authorities  levied  dutlee  on  foreign 
producU  ImporUd  into  the  oolonlee,  thus 
creating  a  system  of  preference*  In  favor  of 
British  goods." 

Aad  that  begins  In  the  eevenUenth  cen- 
tary, 

Mr.  CtATTOM.  But  It  was  done  In  a  very 
small  way.  up  to  the  time  of  the  Ottawa 
Conference. 

Mr  OtAaMABT,  Tee;  thst  le  the  straw  to 
which  you  must  grasp  snd  upon  which  you 
muet  hang  your  srgument. 

I  aontlnue  to  read; 

"Th*  preferential  system  grew,  and,  by 
ld40.  the  artlclee  on  the  pr*f*r*ntlal  lla8 
touted  M  Items  In  1843,  preferenaes  were 
provMM  oa  178  Itenie. 

'rolleirlaf  UU8  fliat  htuk  la  th«  then  tra* 
ditloaal  Impir*  pollav,  mrrre  eonfer*no*i 
ware  hetd  and  aiore  eoteni**  grsnted  piHtf 
eBUdl  liMfl  rtM8,  The  yesrs  of  tbe  •iepUea 
df  Um  im  pfffireaMai  rsies  la  fiflaue  perle 
fl  Um  laiplra  ware  ae  loUowsi  Auitrslla, 

What  were  Ihsy  rsislUUi.g  agnltist— ' 
•m^m  Kaaland.  IMMi  Union  ut  Mouth  Arriea, 
MMi  Itowfoundlaatf.  IMOl  IrlUak  Indie. 
IM7." 

Canada  wae  IMI. 

Now,  eaaM  ef  Ike  prefereaeee  w«rs  set  up 
long  befere  Uie  laMal-llewley  biii  wm  en- 
Mted  In  IH2.  Others  afterward,  a<ime  of 
them  were  set  up  when  the  Underwood  Tariff 
Art,  for  refeaua  oaly,  wae  on  the  sutute 
books. 

Mr,  Clavtoh,  That  Is  right, 

Mr,  Okabmabt.  Prefsrsncrs  were  set  up 
when  duties  wrr*  BO  low  In  the  United  BtaUs 
that  our  urlff  levtss  war*  oa*nsivs  to  no  on*, 
regarded  ss  merely  r*v*nu*  measures. 

So,  I  think  it  is  suetching  things  too  far 
to  say  that  the  Empire  preference  system  was 
let  up  as  a  retaliation  when  the  preference 
afatem  was  In  the  process  of  developing  ever 
riaee  the  seventeenth  century,  when,  as  the 
raoord  discloses,  they  enlarged  it.  They 
merely  put  the  finishing  touches  on  it  In 
1932.  You  say  It  waa  all  done  as  a  protest 
against  the  American  tariff  policy. 

Mr.  CiATTOH.  I  do  not  think  I  said  It  was 
done  as  a  protest.  I  think  I  said  it  was  done 
aa  a  protective  measure  to  the  British  Em- 
pire  because   of    the   difficulty    which    they 
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faced  In  thetr  foreign  trade,  due  to  the  Urlff 
policy  of  the  United  SUtea. 

Mr.  Oearhait.  Well,  other  witnesses  be- 
sides yourself  have  not  been  so  restrictive  in 
their  definition.  Others  who  have  appeared 
here  on  behalf  of  the  State  Department  ask- 
ing for  extension  of  this  act,  have  insisted 
that  the  British  preference  system  was  a 
direct  consequence  of  the  Smoot-Hawley 
tariff  law,  a  retaliation,  p\irely  and  simply. 

Now.  I  have  read  so  much  of  this  kind  of 
stuff  that  I  am  growing  sick  at  heart.  Th* 
misinformation  that  is  put  out  by  the  StaU 
Department  Is  appalling  at  times. 

As  an  awful  example  take  this  statement 
which  you  put  out  under  the  title  "Cali- 
fornia and  Foreign  Trade."  lU  craftily  de- 
vised falsehoods  are  most  discouraging  to 
anyone  who  revers  truth.  When  I  say  "you," 
I.  of  course,  am  talking  about  all  of  those  who 
are  employed  in  the  SUte  Department;  of  no 
one  In  particular.  I  do  not  mean  to  be  per- 
sonal at  all. 

Mr.  Clattow.  Certainly. 

Mr  Oeashast.  You  set  up  the  old  gags,  ss  1 
would  call  them,  and  they  go  out  to  the  world 
and  they  are  read  by  th*  p*opl*  who  do  not 
have  th*  tlm*  to  aoalya*  such  things  ae  the 
truth. 

Pnr  instance,  aa  yott  hare  repeated  here, 
and  I  b^-ueve  you  thought  your  etatament 
was  tru*.  because  It  haa  beea  repeated  so 
many  time*.  Tou  aaMTted  our  buetaem  with 
the  trade-afraeaMat  eouatrlee  had  laerraeid 
very  rapidly  and  bualnem  with  aoa'trade- 
Bffreement  countries  had  increaeed  slowly. 

Mr.  Clattom.  Bieuae  me.  I  said  buslneM 
with  trade-agraanMat  oountrlae  had  In* 
crcaaed  more  than  with  non-trade-egreemenl 
eountrlea. 

Mr.  OkAiHABT  And  I  think  you  gave  the 
pereentagee;  did  you  not? 

Mr.  Ci-ATTOi».  If  1  remfmber  correctly,  the 
exporU  to  trade-agreement  countries,  afur 
the  enactment  of  th*  Trade  Agreimmta  Act, 
up  to  th*  b*glnnlng  of  th*  war,  tnaraaeed 
about  84  percent,  whereas  to  th*  non-trade- 
agreement  oountrt**,  It  waa  around  thirty 
some  odd  percent. 

Imporu,  likewise,  froai  ttie  trade  acrae- 
m*i>t  countries,  increaee  BWre  than  Impofte 
ffoai  other  fouf>trl*s 

Mr.  aattNiUiT  Let  me  get  this  exactly  rl|ht. 
The  flfuree  ere  631  percent  and  »1  7  per- 
cent, ThOM  ere  ttate  Department  niiuree 
and,  I  think,  the  flfuree  you  were  endeafor- 
fng  in  auiH*,  Vmi  fame  rery  close, 
Wsll,  how  do  ymi  let  at  thra*  ftturesf 

AfurN,  inarder  la  krlnf  wp  Uie  dferafe  Id 


§tM  pereent,    Tou ^-   ^ 

Tttrk»y,  Verteeueta,  snd  the  TJnIted  Kingdnm, 
Nswf«mridla«d,  and  oiher  •*W-f«rt'*rnlnf 
Britiah  eolanlee,  with  whtek  •freeaieata  heve 
beea  eeaeladed. 

Do  fou  think  It  Is  fair  to  tell  th*  Amerleiu 
pafiple  that  you  have  adio  iMe  peroenug* 
fftia  trttb  inMle  opooMoal  ooaatries  when 
you  deliberately  eaelude  from  e^in*idsr*tkm 
(he  aatloaa  thai  I  bare  Just  listed,  every 
one  of  which  wss,  at  the  time  you  gave  thoee 
figures  out.  a  trade  agreement  country? 

Mr.  Olattow.  Ekcuse  me  a  moo»ant,  Mr. 

GrABHABT. 

Mr.  OcABNABT.  And  do  you  know  what  the 
result  would  hav*  be«n  If  you  had  included 
tham? 

Mr.  Clattom.  Ixcus*  m*  a  moment,  please. 

That  could  only  have  been  done,  Mr.  Gbab- 
HAST,  because  of  ths  dates  on  which  ths 
agreemenU  had  been  concluded.  I  do  not 
have  before  me  the  documents  to  which  you 
are  referring,  and  I  do  not  know  why  these 
countries  were  excluded,  as  you  have  men- 
tioned, but  I  think  I  can  assure  you  that  the 
SUte  Department  would  not  put  out  any 
false  or  misleading  Information. 

Mr.  Geashakt.  Well,  they  were  trade  agree- 
ment countries,  and  they  were  excluded,  and 
the  result  would  have  been,  U  they  had  been 


Included,  that  the  bustaeoe  would  have  been 
increased  with  the  trad*  afrenneQt  coun- 
tries, not  63.8  percent  but  89.1  percent? 

Mr.  CiATTOif .  May  I  ask  you  if  that  docu- 
ment does  not  give  th*  reason  for  th*  ex- 
olusion? 

Mr.  OKABH.^rr.  Yes;   it  la  explained  down 
at  the  bottom  of  the  page  In  very  small  type, 
Mr.    Clatton.  What    Is    th*    cxplanaUon. 
please? 

Mr.  OKAaBABT.  I  read  most  of  It  a  moment 
ago.    This  la  all  of  It: 

"These  figures  do  not  Include  Ecuador, 
Turkey.  Veneeuela,  and  the  United  King- 
dom, Newfoundland,  and  self-governing  Brit- 
ish colonies  with  which  agreemenU  havo 
been  concluded,  but  where  the  period  during 
which  the  agreemenU  had  been  in  effect  la 
too  short  to  Justify  Inclusions  for  th*  pur- 
poses of  this  comparison.** 
Mr.  CiATTON.  I  think  that  is  a  valid  reason. 
Mr.  GcAaHAST.  That  is  a  reason  but  not  a 
valid  one;  If  you  put  them  In,  you  get  39.1. 
If  you  think  that  Is  a  valid  reason,  how  £bout 
the  p\trpo**(ul  Incliulon  of  a  lot  of  other 
countries  with  the  non-trade-sgreement 
countries  all  ol  which  war*  Involved  In  wan 
and  ravolutlons  and  things  of  that  kind — 
wars  and  revolutions  which  prevented  them 
from  participating  In  world  trade  at  all. 

If  It  I*  feir  for  you  to  exclude  in  order  to 
raise  th*  percvntages  and  to  make  them  look 
good,  u  It  fair  to  include  other  aalloae  that 
were  out  of  world  trade  to  amfce  Um  If- 
uras  look  bad  for  the  aoa  trade  agreement 
eountrteef 

Mr.  OLATTOW.  Mr.  OcAiNAer,  we  would  not 
exclude  the  ootm tries  which  were  excluded 
with  which  we  had  trade  agreemenU  to  make 
the  flguree  look  good.  We  would  only  ex- 
clude them  due  to  the  very  short  period  with* 
In  which  the  trade  agreement  wae  operable 
at  the  time  the  figure*  w*r*  made.  To  have 
Included  them  would  not  have  given  a  true 
picture.  They  were  excluded  because  the 
effect  would  not  be  oorractly  shown  on  tha 
trade -agreemn)  t  countrlee  for  the  period  that 
we  covered. 

Mr.  OasaNART.  All  right.  By  the  eama 
token,  do  you  preeeat  a  true  pioiuro  wloa 
ytni  Include  In  the  nonagreaaMal  oouatrleo 
China,  for  Instance,  whleU  trie  «t  war  In 
Manrhukuo  and  fl'mg  Koaf  dad  Shantung, 
aad  out  of  wc^rld  trade?  Do  you  think  it  was 
fair  to  iBfilude  Italy,  whieh  waa  al  war  witH 
SUilople  Mid  Albaaldf  And  Bpeln,  lara 
apart  In  r*V(flulfcmf  Or  0*rmaar,  wbleli  bai 
already  moved  lato  AtiAiria  aad  OdeebeiiOi 
vaklaT 

Mr.  OUfiea.  Italy  mighi  have  aeedei  td 
id  aMTO  fiiUji  Itiilbj  beoiyee  oi  JIM  man* 
eaeo  of  UMBftlipliB  wu.  t  ia  Mi  feaov. 
The  uade  we  bad  wlUi  OtitiiA  whs  im/I  sppre- 
elablei  In  any  eveat,  la  aumi  years,  Ui  eume 
yean  H  wae  yry  Md. 

Mr.  OaaeeiAaT,  'Htat  Is  Juet  the  pulat. 
Thai  lUtMlMt**  II  Kbsoluuly,  Tou  pm  otU 
Uio  eouBtrlee  you  want  to  make  your  Iredo 
agfeewonto  with  end  you  have  the  eholee  of 
i^oee  eountrlea,  Tou  pick  the  beet  with  the 
Mgieet  trade  and  yuu  list  utily  th<jae  thst 
lodT good,  and  when  you  ftad  aooM  that  look 
bad  and  bHng  down  the  pereeatage  you  toM 
them  aside  and  do  nut  count  them  and  fig- 
ure th*  parcentage  without  them.  In  order 
to  make  the  peroenuge  with  the  trade-agree- 
ment countries  look  big  and  beautiful  and 
a  great  achievement,  you  dump  into  the 
Bonagraemant  countries  a  lot  of  nations  that 
we  do  not  have  any  buslnees  with  of  no  con- 
sequence at  all — nations  which  were  involved 
In  war  and  were  out  of  world  trade  entirely. 
la  that  a  fair  question  to  make  a  calctila- 
tlon  upon?  Is  that  fair  to  the  American 
people  when  you  go  in  and  Ull  them  that  the 
business  with  the  trade-agreement  counUlea 
Increaaed  63  percent,  and  that  the  business 
with  the  non-trade-agreement  coimtrles  fell 
off  to  lower  than  39  percent? 
Mr.  Clattom.  May  I  answer  that.  Mr.  Cxae- 

HAST? 
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Ur 

to  do  wlU 
ones  I  cotild 

Mr 
Uilnk 
correct 


CUI'  TOlf 

yovr 


ore, 


testli  Dony. 


no  IT 


re:ord 
1 


CalU  ornla 


produ  :ed 
cottiin 


trtod 

curate  wa; ' 

Mr 
tine  b*ck 

You 
which  goei 
read  It. 
trade- 
like   a 
agreement^ 
falling  off 
not  have  i 
I  hare  g 
which.  I 
fully,  at 
yoiir 

But 
thing  you 
do.     I  am 
In  thla 
you.  waa 
I  am  r 
f ornla  ani  i 
the  title 

"Cotton 
S.316 
of  cotton 
districts  1 
ton 
aince 
waa    alao 
However, 
of   cotton 
were  of 
State 

have  ma<h 
on  cotton 
ments 
cotton  froiji 
$a,926.C00 
The 
Mr 
to. 

•In   1938 
cotton  WM 
Well,  we 
reason 
to  $7,137 
up.     Ther* 
crease  In 
Sweden. 

Now 
and   the 
they  are 
trade 

of  what  It 
get  the 
quite 
the   bales 
74,675.  eacH 
In  1934. 
we  sold 

And    In 
agreement 
to  87.754 
In  1936. 
In  1937, 
And  In 
That  Is 
before  we 
agraament 

Now.  I 
of  things 
iiave  not 
pamphlet 
through  It 
knew  you 
can  people 
any  more 

Mr 
to  fool 


.  Those  are  queatlons  having 
ethloa.  and  they  are  not  the  only 
raise. 

With  all  due  respect.  I  do  not 

statement   of   the   matter   Is   a 

and  I  reiterate  that  the  State 

t.  In  putting  out  this  Information, 

to  put  It  out  In  a  fair  and  ac- 

and  I  believe  that  It  has. 

All  right,  then.  I  am  get- 
to  this  pamphlet  called  California, 
this  statement  In  this  pamphlet, 
out  to  the  people  and  the  people 
they  think  the  business  In  the 
countries    Just    blossomed 
under   the   Influence   of   trade 
and  that  the  other  business  Is 
to  nothing  at  all  because  they  did 
trade  agTMBMnt. 

ven  one  aaaaipla  of  Juggled  flgtires 

hlnk.  should  be  considered  care- 

l4ast  by  those  who  are  here  to  hear 


O&iiaaAaT. 


ma:e 


aitd 
agrc  ement 
roi« 


CuinoN 
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I  want  to  get  down  to  some- 
know  much  more  about  than  I 
going  to  read  a  sUtement  made 
ord  about  cotton,  and  I  will  ask 
calculated  to  deceive? 
ding  from  page  11  of  this  Call- 
Foreign  Trade  pamphlet,  under 
Cotton." 

was   grown    on   316.293   acres   on 

farms  in   1939.     The  value 

»zported  from  California  custom's 

1936  exceeded  the  value  of  cot- 

wlthin  the  SUte  In  that  year. 

from  Arizona  and  other  States 

shipped    from    California    ports. 

le  exportation  of  839.000.000  worth 

and    the   growing    of   817.000.000 

considerable  importance  to  the 

Savan    different    countries 

BCWCiaaoloiM  to  the  United  States 

as  a  result  of  the   trade  agree- 

and  Swedish  Imports  of  raw 

the  United  States  Increased  from 

n  1933  to  87,137.000  In  1938.' 

Does  It  give  It  In  bales? 

That  Is  what  I  am  getting 


tie 


ve7 
eeoikomy, 


pro)  ram 


CH/UtMAN. 
GEAI  :HAKT 


thtt 
010 


ac  reage. 
that 
ptoplt 


agre«  ments 


rec  )rd 
anot  ler 


belDre 
Sw  fden 


31  percent  of  all  United  States 
sold  abroad." 

looked  Into  the  bales,  and  the  only 
flgxire  Is  raised  from  $3,936,000 
is  that  the  price  of  cotton  went 
was  not   appreciable  or  any  in- 
p^undage  in  the  export  of  cotton  to 
.  or  production  at  all. 
is  going  out  Into  my  district, 
"e   are  going   to  read   It.   and 
gf  Ing  to  think  that  this  reciprocal 
program  Is  Just  wonderful. 
has  done  for  us.     But  when  you 
on  the  bales  of  cotton.  It  telLs 
story.     You  find  that  In  1933. 
of   cotton    sold    to    Sweden    were 
bale  being  a  500-pound  bale,  and 
you  had  the  trade  agreements. 
90.441. 
1936.    when    the   reciprocal    trade 
was   in   effect.   It   dropped   down 
titles, 
t  went  up  to  91.987  bales. 
t  went  to  100.589  bales. 

.  it  drops  down  again  to  89.831. 

bales  than  we  sold  the  Swedes 

liad  the  so-called  reciprocal  trade 

with  Sweden. 

t  link  that  the  misrepresentation 

that  kind  is  reprehensible.     I 

bad    time    to    digest    the    whole 

fully.     I  have  merely  tklnuBad 

I  picked  out  cotton.  »iifa!M8  I 

an  expert  on  It.     The  Amerl- 

ihould  not  be  fooled  by  Innuendo 

t«an  by  direct  statement. 

.  Mr.  Gearhart.  I  do  not  Intend 
anybody.  I  assure  you. 


1138. 
fewer 


c  iref 


V  ere 


Mr.  GciaHAST  I  know  you  would  not  be  a 
party  to  such  deception. 

Mr.  Clatton.  I  had  not  seen  that  docu- 
ment. I  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  prepara- 
tion of  it.  and  It  would  be  difficult  for  me  to 
comment  on  the  things  you  have  read  with- 
out going  carefully  Into  the  matter.  I  think 
It  would  be  very  easy  to  exaggerate  the  Im- 
portance of  the  reciprocal  trade  agreements 
program  In  connection  with  any  exports  of 
raw  cotton  from  this  country.  I  think  we 
can  find  much  more  useful  examples  of  ad- 
vantages of  the  program  than  in  that  way. 

Mr.  CKASMAaT.  Now.  I  want  to  Ulk  about 
agriculture. 

Mr.  Clattow.  Of  course,  I  would  not  b« 
fair  to  the  subject  If  I  did  not  call  attention 
to  this:  That  on  the  figures  you  have  read 
thare.  while  the  baleage  exported  In  the  3 
yeara  under  discussion  was  practically  the 
same,  the  value  In  the  later  year  was  con- 
siderably greater  than  In  the  former  year, 
and  as  you  say,  that  was  due  to  an  advance 
in  the  market.  But  an  advance  In  the  mar- 
ket can  be  due  to  a  greater  outlet  for  the 
product,  a  bigger  niarket  for  the  product,  and 
certainly  to  some  extent,  we  think  that  the 
reciprocal  trade-agreements  program  con- 
tributed to  that.  Not  only  for  American 
cotton,  but  other  American  agricultural 
products. 

Mr.  GEAKHAjrr.  Now,  there  was  a  caodMate 
for  President  in  1933  who  made  a  spaech  In 
Baltimore.  That  candidate  was  later  elected. 
In  the  campaign,  he  said: 

"I  know  of  no  effective  excessively  high 
tariff  duties  on  farm  products.  I  do  not  In- 
tend that  such  duties  shall  be  lowered.  To 
do  so  would  be  Inconsistent  with  my  entire 
farm  program.  Every  farmer  knows  It  and 
will  not  be  deceived." 

Was  that  promise  kept  by  those  who  had 
charge  of  the  negotiation  of  the  reciprocal 
trade  agreemenU  under  this  Trade  Agree- 
ments Act? 

Mr.  Clattoi*.  Well,  Mr.  GxAaBArr.  Congress 
P»M«<1  the  Trade  Agreements  Act.  and  I 
think  that  it  has  been  administered.  I  know, 
fairly  and  properly. 

That  la  the  only  statement  I  want  to  make 
on  that. 

Mr.  GcAaHAKT.  Upon  how  many  ngrlcul- 
txiral  items  was  the  tariff  reduced  In  the 
reciprocal  trade  agreements? 

Mr.  Clatton.  I  really  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Geabhaxt.  Can  your  young  associate 
give  us  that  flgtire? 

Mr.  Clatton.  We  can  easily  give  you  a  list 
for  the  record.  Mr  Gbabhast.  We  Jiist  do 
not  have  it  In  our  heads. 

Mr.  GXAaHAKT.  Well,  it  is  364.  If  I  remember 
correctly;  and  they  were  reduced  on  an  aver- 
age of  40  percent. 

Can  you  tell  me  the  number  of  agricul- 
tural Items  that  were  frozen  at  the  tariff 
level? 

Mr.  Clatton.  No;  I  cannot. 

Mr.  Obaxhait.  If  I  remember  correctly  It 
Is  97. 

Can  you  give  me  the  number  of  agrlcul- 
txiral  items  that  were  frozen  on  the  free  list? 

Mr.  Clatton.  No,  sir;  I  cannot. 

Mr.  GcABHART.  Well.  It  is  90. 

Mr.  Clatton.  I  cannot  at  this  moment.  I 
can  get  It  for  you  If  you  wish  it. 

Mr.  GxAKRAaT.  It  Is  90.  If  I  am  not  mistaken 
and  I  have  the  figures  in  my  office,  and  I  will 
see  that  the  record  is  properly  corrected.  It  is 
Jtist  about  what  I  have  said. 

Now.  what  has  been  the  effect  of  theaa 
al»aha8  on  agricultural  Items?  Well.  I  hap- 
pened to  have  called  upon  the  Tariff  Com- 
mlsalon  to  give  me  the  flgxires  on  this.  Tak- 
ing 1934.  as  the  year  of  the  beginning  of  the 
reciprocal  trade-agreements  program.  I  find 
that  our  Imports  of  competitive  agricultural 
products  increased,  by  1940.  by  57  percent. 

So  the  farmer  got  some  competition  from 
abroad  as  the  result  of  these  cuu  in  the  tariff. 


How  about  his  exports,  which  Is  the  way 
the  American  farmer  makes  a  little  money,  by 
selling  things  abroad?  Again,  taking  1934 
OS  the  first  year  and  1940  as  the  last,  we  find 
that  the  export  of  agricultural  products  fell 
off  to  minus  30  perifent  that  much  less  than 
what  they  had  been  In  1934.  I  stated  that 
rather  awkwardly,  but  I  think  you  under- 
stand me. 

Now,  could  we  have  a  comment  on  that? 

Mr.  Clatton.  I  will  gladly  comment  on 
It.  I  do  not  understand  your  figure  at  all. 
I  thought  you  said  in  the  beginning  that  the 
exports  of  agricultural  products  fell  30  per- 
cent. Now  I  Just  understood  you  to  say  they 
fell  100  percent  and  30  percent  more,  did  you 
not? 

Mr.  Obabhast.  You  are  going  to  have  to 
help  me  interpret  this.  I  may  be  a  little  con- 
fused, but  I  have  the  statement  from  the 
Tariff  Commission,  and  It  says  that  the  im- 
ports between  1934  and  1940  Increased  by  plus 
57  percent  and  the  exports,  which  Is  the  way 
the  American  farmer  makes  money,  in  1940. 
were  minus  30  percent.  What  do  they  mean 
by  minus  30  percent? 

Mr.  Clatton.  I  think  the  1940  exporU  were 
30  percent  less  than  the  1934  exports.  I  think 
that  Is  what  It  means. 

Mr.  Gcaxhabt.  Well.  I  do  not  want  to  go 
Into  what  that  means,  but  anyway,  the  Im- 
ports here  were  plus  57  percent  and  the 
exports  were  minus  30  percent. 

Mr.  Clatton.  Yes.  I  think  that  Is  correct 
on  the  Interpretation  of  the  figures  as  you 
have  read  them.  I  would  be  glad  to  comment 
on  them. 

Mr.  GcAXHAtT.  I  would  be  glad  to  have 
your  comment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  at  this  time,  and  before  the 
conunent  occurs.  I  will  ask  that  this  tabula- 
tion from  the  Tariff  Commission  be  Incorpo- 
rated in  the  record  at  this  point. 

The  CHAotMAN.  It  will  be  so  ordered. 

(The  table  U  as  follows:) 

United  States  importr  for  consumption.  1934 
and  1937-40 

(Value  in  millions  ot  doUais) 

A.  raOM  ALL  COITNTUXS 


VahM 

Perceota«e  Increase 
over  1984 

Year 

All 
nets 

Ant- 
cul- 
tural 
prod- 
oeU 

Non. 
seri- 
cul- 
tural 
prod- 
ucts 

AO 
prod- 

OCU 

Afri- 
cul- 
tural 
prod- 
ucts 

Non- 

•trl- 

cot- 

tural 

prod- 

UCU 

IBM' 

1,638 
3,010 
1,000 
i276 
2,541 

831 
1.870 

066 
1,118 
1,286 

814 
1.431 

004 
1,  IM 
1,2U 

1987 

1988 

1990 

1040 

84 

10 
18 
66 

03 
16 
86 
67 

76 
22 
42 
M 

1034  I 

1,061 
X(M 
1.388 
1.661 
1.7T8 

SU 
1.087 
613 
718 
870 

m 

•88 
673 
833 
900 

1937 

1988 

1988 

1940 

88 
21 
46 
67 

108 
10 
40 

n 

77 
33 
62 
64 

C.  raOU  NON-TaADK-AGREZlfKMT  couNTam 


1984  • 

874 

I.8M 

308 
643 

306 
483 

1987 

75 

78 

73 

1988 

•86 

344 

321 

16 

13 

30 

1988 

TV 

400 

33S 

36 

30 

33 

1848 

786 

410 

363 

88 

S3 

S3 

•  Imports  from  the  Vlrfin  Islands  have  been  deducted 
from  the  ri'portcd  toUls  tor  1934  to  permit  comparison 
with  the  later  years. 

Sooree:  rompl>d  from  offletal  sUtlstirs  of  the  U.  8. 
Dapartiaent  of  Commerce.  Fixurr*  (or  1804  from  aa 
'rnaiBtem  of  tbe  bask  daU  by  the  l".  S.  D.imrtment 
of  State  amkiac  the  s«rlcullnn»l  and  r.onagricultural 
groups  esaparable  wllb  tboss  ot  later  }eart. 
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Viited  States  domestic  exports,  1934 
and  1937-40 

A.   TO  ALL  COtTNTKIXa 


Value 

Peroentacp  imrease 
over  l«i4 

Year 

AD 
prod- 
uett 

Agrt- 
eul- 
tnral 
prod- 
ucts 

Non. 
■fri- 
cul- 
tural 
prod- 
ucts 

AH 

prort- 

UCU 

Afrt- 
cul- 
tural 
prod- 
oeU 

Noo- 
a«ri. 
cul- 
tural 
prod- 
acts 

n84i 

^099 
8.300 

8.U67 
S.133 
a.  984 

7SS 
7« 

er 

665 

«lfl 

1.886 
3,881 
3.388 

3,418 

•N7 

im'.'.'.'.'.'. 

1040 

87 

46 
49 

87 

9 

u 

•-11 
•-80 

83 
88 
81 
IM 

B. 

rO  TBA 

as-AOi 

rt  ootnrxBna 

I»4' 

1«7 

rm 

1980 

M8 

1.273 
Z140 
1.W70 
Z106 
3.843 

400 
535 

883 
457 

set 

873 

1.606 

1,SR7 
1.640 

xmi 

68 
U 
66 

138 

34 

46 

14 

•-10 

84 
St 
80 

185 

C.  TO 

MOM-1 

nuM-AoaBEMnrr  o 

ocimu 

OM 

1984  1 

827 
1,15V 
1.087 
1,017 
1.002 

338 

388 
244 

IW 
165 

494 

888 
843 

810 
937 

IfP 

i88o!ir!!! 
\94a 

40 

82 
33 

82 

•  -31 

•-27 
•-41 
•-53 

82 
71 

fi6 

Of) 

I  Kxtorts  to  the  Vlrttin  Islands  of  the  United  States 
have  Nn  n  doilurtcd  from  the  rrported  totals  for  lfl3» 
to  pi^niit  cnmpariaofu  wKh  the  later  years. 

•  Decrease. 

Soofw:  CooipUed  from  offidal  statlsties  of  the  U.  B. 
Departnirnt  o!  Comnirrce. 

Mr.  CLATTON.  To  begin  with,  prices  of  ag- 
ricultural products.  In  general,  advanced 
materially  between  1934  and  1940  and  the 
figures  you  have  read  are  dollar  figures,  and 
that  would  have  accounted  a  good  deal  for 
the  Increase  In  Imports  by  57  percent. 

If  you  were  to  get  volume.  I  think  you 
would  find  there  Is  not  much  difference. 
That  Is  on  the  Imports. 

As  regards  the  exports,  our  Government 
had  adopted,  for  the  period  of  1933,  on  a 
price-production  program  for  basic  agricul- 
tural products,  which  constitute  the  great 
bulk  of  our  agricultural  exports,  as,  for  ex- 
ample, wheat  and  cotton  and  tobacco  and 
products  of  that  kind  The  effect  of  adopt- 
ing the  price -product  ion  program  was  to 
put  our  prices  principally  for  cotton  and 
wheat  .  bove  the  world  market  bo  that  for- 
eign countries  could  buy  In  other  markets 
a  good  deal  cheaper  than  the;  could  in  the 
United  States,  and  that  accounts  largely  for 
the  falling  off  in  the  exports  of  our  agrlciil- 
tural   producta. 

Mr.  Geaehabt.  Now.  under  the  reciprocal 
trade-agreements  law.  you  have  the  power  to 
raise  tariffs? 

Mr.  Clatton.  Right. 

Mr.  Okabhabt.  How.  when  there  was  this 
tremendous  increase  of  agricultural  products, 
why  did  you  not  do  something  to  protect  the 
American  farmer  against  the  Influx  of  that? 

Mr.  Clatton.  During  that  same  period.  Mr. 
GcABHABT,  production  Increased  domestically 
very  materially  also,  and  buying  power  in- 
creased, and  the  ability  of  the  market  to  ab- 
aorb  the  increased  amount  was  such  that  I 
■do  not  think  I  could  go  Into  that  right  now. 
I  would  have  to  look  at  the  individual  items 
and  study  them  Individually,  but  I  do  not 
think  that  on  the  whole  that  production  was 
needed  in  regard  to  these  particular  agricul- 
tural products. 

Mr.  Gkabhart.  Did  you  make  any  effort? 

Mr.  CLATTON.  Further  production? 

Mr  Obakhabt.  Did  you  make  any  effort  to 
ascertain  how  many  acres  In  the  United 
States  were  being  displaced  by  reason  of  thU 
flood  of  agrtcultural  products  from  ouvalde 
the  Onltad  Statea? 


Mr.  Clatton.  I  do  not  thliJc  you  will  find 
any  flood  of  agrlculttiral  products  coming 
Into  the  United  States.  This  figure  of  67 
percent  would  have  to  be  examined  very 
carefully  to  see  what  kind  of  production  It 
was.  to  what  extent  the  volume  Increased. 
The  volume  may  not  have  Increased  at  all. 
I  do  not  know.  Maybe  It  did.  I  am  only 
saying  you  have  got  to  look  at  the  details  at 
the  thing  before  you  can  draw  a  worth-while 
conclusion.  In  my  opinion. 

Mr.  Okabbabt.  Do  you  know  that  between 
1935  and  1939,  Inclusive,  that  345363.165 
acres  were  displaced  In  the  United  States  by 
the  Importation  of  competitive  agricultural 
products  from  without? 

Mr.  CLATTON.  I  beg  your  pardon.  How  many 
acres? 

Mr.  GcaaHAar.  In  the  6  years.  845463,105. 
In  other  words.  It  would  require  them  that 
number  of  acres  for  an  American  farmer  to 
have  raised  the  competitive  agricultural 
prtxlucts  that  were  brotight  In  the  United 
States  during  those  years. 

Mr.  Clatton.  We  have  not  got  much  more 
than  that  in  ctiltlvatlon  In  the  United  States 
In  total. 

Mr.  Gkabhast.  I  am  talking  about  6  years. 
The  average  per  year  Is  69.072,638.  And  In- 
stead of  having  300.000  cultivated  acres  In 
the  United  States.  If  we  had  raised  these 
producu.  we  wovild  have  had  369,000,000 
CTiltlvated'  acres  In  the  United  States  and 
10,000.00  people  who  had  to  go  to  the  cities 
and  look  for  Jobs  would  have  been  able  to 
stay  on  the  farms  to  grow  those  products 
which  we  Imported. 

Mr.  Clatton.  I  dare  say  many  of  these 
products  you  have  got  on  that  list  could 
not  be  rateed  here. 

Mr.  Geabhakt.  I  have  excluded  everything 
like  coffee  and  bananas  and  things  of  that 
sort  that  cannot  be  raised  In  the  United 
States,  and  I  have  Included  only  those  things 
which  are  raised  In  the  United  States  and 
raised  here  In  great  quantity. 

Mr.  Clatton.  Well.  Mr.  Geabhakt,  I  am 
sure  you  have  tried  to  make  your  figures  Just 
as  accurate  as  possible,  but  to  say  that 
70.000.000  acres  of  cropland  was  displaced 
in  the  United  SUtes  per  year  by  reason  of 
Imparts.  I  Just  do  not  think  that  can  be 
substantiated. 

Mr.  Geabhabt.  Well,  agricultiiral  econo- 
mists apply  formulas  which  are  recognized 
among  those  of  that  profession  as  reasonably 
accurate 

The  Ckaikmam.  Right  there,  Mr.  Gearhabt. 
would  you  ;>ermlt  an  Interruption? 
Mr.  Gkarhabt.  1  would,  gladly. 
The  Chaibman.  If   those  figures   are  cor- 
rect, Mr.  Clayton,  would  you  say  that  so  far 
as  American  agriculture  is  concerned,  in  the 
reciprocal  trade  policy.  It  has  bogged  down? 
Mr.  Clatton.  No.  sir;  I  would  not. 
The  Craibman.  Notwithstanding  the  fact 
that    70.000.000    acres    have    been    displaced 
annually    through    Imports    of    competitive 
products,     that     you     still     maintain     that 
reciprocity,  as  understood  by  this  administra- 
tion, Is  a  good  thing  for  the  farmer? 

Mr.  Clatton.  To  begin  with,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  do  not  believe  that  a  careful,  exam- 
ination of  the  figures  will  substantiate  the 
Interpretation  that  Mr.  Geabhast  has  put  on 
them.    I  Just  do  not  believe  it  wlU. 

Now,  In  any  case,  agriculture  has  more  to 
gain  by  the  success  of  this  program  and 
more  to  lose  by  the  failure  of  It.  than  any 
other  part  of  the  domestic  economy.  There 
Is  no  question  about  that. 

There  is  no  question  atwut  that.  Mr.  Ge.ab- 
hart.  Your  own  State  Is  now  a  very  sub- 
stantial producer  of  wheat.  It  produces  a 
good  deal  of  cotton.  It  produces  a  lot  of 
other  things  which  cannot  be  consumed  In 
total  In  the  United  States.  They  are  going 
to  have  to  be  exported.  I  said  this  morning, 
and  I  want  to  rejjeat.  that  we  are  producing 
now  In  the  United  S'ates  a  surplus  of  wher.t 
of  000X100,000  bu&heU  which,  at  today's  price. 


Is  worth  •1,500,000,000.  That  Is  surplus  over 
and  above  what  we  can  eat.  Tou  have  got 
to  find  a  market  or  store  It  or  destroy  It  or 
stop  the  fanners  from  producing  It. 

You  go  on  Into  tobacco,  and  we  are  ex- 
porting over  $400,030,000  worth  of  tobaroo 
per  year.  What  are  the  producers  of  that 
tobacco  going  to  do  If  they  lose  the  markets 
for  It? 

Cotton  Is  even  bigger  figures.  y 

Dairy  products  and  eggs  account  for  nearly 
8SOO.o6o.000  of  our  ezporu  last  year. 

Now.  there  Is  only  one  thing  to  It.  Either 
we  are  going  to  have  to  take  more  Imports 
so  that  people  can  continue  to  buy  these 
products  and  pay  for  them,  or  you  are  going 
to  have  to  produce  leas  of  them,  one  or  the 
other. 

Mr.  Geabhakt.  That  la  exactly  what  I 
wanted  to  state.  If  I  have  given  the  Im- 
pression that  I  am  oppoaed  to  trade  agree- 
ments by  the  criticism  of  the  administration 
of  this  so-called  Trade  AgreemenU  Act.  I 
have  given  the  wrong  Impression.  I  have 
all  my  life  been  an  advocate  of  reciprocity. 
but  I  think  there  are  some  things  which  are 
done  down  in  the  State  Department  that 
verge  on  that  for  which  they  lock  up  people 
at  St.  Elizabeths. 

What  Is  the  Idea  when  you  talk  about 
horse  trading?  Where  does  anyone  get  the 
Idea  there  Is  any  horse  trading  Involved  In 
this  program?  We  give  1  horse  to  1  country 
and  get  1  horse  back  from  that  country  and 
then  we  give  107  additional  horses.  1  to  each 
of  all  of  the  countries  of  the  world.  Is  that 
trading  as  David  Harum  would  have  traded? 
I  think  it  is  utterly  absurd  that  we  should 
apply  the  principle  of  the  unconditional 
most-favored  nation  to  our  end  of  every 
agreement  that  we  make  when  the  other 
party  country  to  the  agreement  declines  to  do 
likewise.  Ours  Is  a  "give  away"  policy  to 
every  nation  save  one,  the  signatory  nation. 

Mr.  Clatton.  Will  you  give  me  a  few  mln« 
utes  uninterrupted  to  answer  that? 

Mr.  Geabhabt.  I  want  to  jxDlnt  out  that 
when  you  receive  concessions  from  one  coun- 
try you  are  never  going  to  get  concessions 
that  amount  to  a  hoot  for  the  simple  reason 
that  the  concession  we  made  to  that  country 
Is  also  given  to  every  other  country  on  the 
face  of  the  earth,  and  If  that  country  does 
not  get  something  which  every  other  country 
In  the  world  does  not  share,  why  should  that 
country  give  us  anything  of  value — and  they 
do  not.  and  they  will  not. 

What  they  do,  when  they  make  an  agree- 
ment with  us.  Is  to  Immediately  nullify  what 
appears  on  the  svirface  of  things  as  a  conces- 
sion. As  did  France,  when  she  signed  an 
agreement  with  us.  Almost  the  next  day  she 
depreciated  her  currency  66  percent  thereby 
wiping  out  everything  she  gave  us.  Belgium, 
Immediately  following  the  signing  of  her 
trade  agreement  with  us.  the  very  next  day 
almost,  depreciated  her  currency  29  percent. 
Switaerland  depreciated  hers  31  percent. 
Netherlands.  22  percent.  The  United  King- 
dom, 17  percent.  Finland,  9  percent.  Swe- 
den, 6  percent.     And  so  runs  the  story. 

Why  did  they  depreciate  their  currency? 
Simply  to  wipe  out  lienefits  they  gave  us  In 
the  reciprocal  trade  agreements.  That  very 
Instant.  And  we,  In  the  United  States,  evi- 
dently knew  all  about  It  and  assented  to  It, 
for  we  never  withdrew  the  benefit  of  the 
most-favored-nation  principle  from  any  of 
the  offending  nations,  or  did  anything  about 
It  at  all. 

Thoee  are  the  things  which  amaze  us.  I 
do  not  think  we  farmers,  from  out  West, 
believe  that  this  program  Is  being  adminis- 
tered to  gain  American  opportunities  In  for- 
eign markets,  except,  possibly.  In  the  Interfest 
of  the  cotton  plantatlonlsts.  the  tobaoeo 
growers,  and  those  firms  or  Industries  whi^ 
compose  the  so-called  metalworklng  Indus- 
tries—  automobiles,  rails,  and  rail  equipment. 
electrical  appliances,  agricultural  Imple- 
ment. oOlce  equipment,  and  typewriters  asMl 
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calcxilatlng    machines,    refrtgeratora.    radio*, 
and  things  like  that. 

We  see  tl  its  program  U  being  administered 
for  their  benefit  alone,  and  at  the  sacrifice 
of  almost  (Very  other  small  industry  in  the 
United  Sta  es.  almost  all  the  little  manufac- 
turing con  ;erns.  almost  all  agrlctiltural  cn- 
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^Mra.     Proce— d   pears.     All  t%- 

and  still  you  are  going  to  cut  the 
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had  not  been  fighting  for  years 
cutting  of  the  tariff,  yuu  would 
alsins.  grapes,  peaches,  apricots, 
almonds,    and    a    host    of    other 
han|:lng  on  the  ropes,  along  with  pot- 
watches,  glassware,  and  many 
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trott.  W*  want  an  equal  break,  and  we  want 
equal  protection  by  our  Government,  and  if 
we  do  not  get  It.  we  are  going  to  have  more 
acres  displaced  and  more  farmers  leaving 
thrlr  farma.  going  Into  the  cities,  to  get 
Into  tba  iiiumpliij limit  lines;  all  this  if  a 
dreaded  recession  overtakes  us. 

Would  not  the  automobile  people  in  the 
United  States  have  a  better  market  if  you 
would  let  the  farmer  put  those  80.000.000 
acres  to  work  and  give  an  opportunity  of 
livelihood  to  Americans  to  the  extent  of 
•  10.000.000^ 

Would  not  the  automobile  people  then 
have  a  better  market  right  here  in  the  United 
Sutes  than  in  an  Imaginary  fourth-rate 
market  on  the  other  side  of  the  world? 

Mr.  Clatton.  The  answer  is  "No." 

Mr.  OxAaHAXT.  I  hardly  expected  you  to 
agree. 

The  gentleman  from  New  York  has  given 
me  a  very,  very  interesting  chart  that  I 
would  like  to  ask  your  unanimous  conaant 
to  have  Included  In  the  record  at  this  point. 

Mr.  RxxD   (presiding).  It  Is  so  ordered. 

(Chart  omitted  In  CoNCKzaaioNAL  Rxcoao.) 

Mr.  Clattok.  Mr.  GxAaHAxr.  you  made  a 
long  statement  there,  and  It  had  a  good  many 
questions.  I  think  I  have  most  of  them  In 
mind,  and  I  would  like  to  comment  on  them. 

In  the  first  place,  you  are  opposed  to  the 
most-favored-nation  principle.  I  would  like 
to  remind  you  that  U  a  good,  old  Republican 
principle  that  was  first  enuncUted.  I  believe, 
by  Charles  Krans  Hughes,  when  he  was  Sec- 
retary of  State  in  1923,  and  it  was  incorpor- 
ated in  the  Hull  reciprocal  trade  agraemanta 
proffram.  That  principle  provides  wa  sball 
not  make  agreeraenu  with  other  countrlaa 
which  discriminate  against  any  country  so 
long  as  they  treat  us  fairly  and  do  not  dU- 
crlmlnatc  against  us.  I  think  It  is  a  sound 
principle  of  foreign  policy. 

La*,  me  finish,  plaaaa,  air,  and  than  you  can 
comment. 

Wow,  economically.  It  oparataa  In  this  way: 
W*  usually  maks  thas*  agraamanU  with  for- 
eign countries  regarding  the  commodities  of 
which  they  are  the  principal  operators,  or  In 
which  they  are  principally  interested. 

And  w*  generally  make  them  for  a  certain 
kind  of  commodity.  As.  for  example,  if  we 
were  making  a  trade  agreement  that  had  to 
do  with  laces.  An  agreement  with  France. 
It  would  be  the  kind  of  laces  that  are  usually 
produced  In  Prance.  So  that  the  exact  con- 
cession made  in  the  tariff  on  that  particular 
kind  of  lace  might  not  apply  to  the  Icces 
made  In  Belgium  or  Switzerland,  and  other 
examples  could  be  given. 

So  that  the  making  of  an  agreement  with 
one  country  In  which  we  make  a  concession 
does  not  take  away  the  Incentive  of  some 
other  country  to  make  an  agreement  with  us 
so  that  they  might  get  concessions  in  the 
particular  kind  of  goods  that  they  expect  to 
sell  In  our  country.    It  does  not  do  that. 

Now.  the  alternative  to  that  would  be  to 
set  up  a  series  of  discriminations  against 
other  nations  In  our  foreign  economic  rela- 
tions which  would  cause  bitterness  and  cer- 
tainly sow  the  seeds  of  discord  and  conflict, 
and  I  do  not  think  we  want  to  follow  that 
kind  of  a  foreign  policy. 

Now.  I  have  been  very  surprised  to  hear 
you  protest  against  the  reduction  of  tariffs 
on  export  commodities,  crops,  and  manufac- 
ture*, which  have  considerable  surplus  which 
has  to  be  sold  and  is  sold  In  the  foreign  mar- 
ket. 

I  want  to  say  to  you  that  so  far  as  any 
Impact  on  American  producers  Is  concerned, 
that  Is  the  kind  of  reduction  In  tariff  that 
can  be  made  with  the  least  harmful  effect 
on  the  producer,  for  the  simple  reason  that 
the  fact  that  he  does  sell  In  foreign  markets 
In  the  world.  Is  proof  poaltlve  that  he  is  able 
to  compete  against  foreign  producers. 

He  cannot  go  with  his  product  Into  Europe 
or  Latin  America  in  competition  with  other 


foreign  producers,  unless  the  unit  cost  of  tha 
production,  the  quality  and  the  service,  and. 
so  on.  are  such  that  he  can  compete  and 
sell  his  product. 

I  think  you  will  admit  that  Is  true  and 
It  Is  In  respect  to  these  commodities  that 
cuts  In  tariff  can  be  made  with  the  least 
harmful  impact  on  the  producers  of  those 
commodities. 

Now.  you  say  that  these  reductions  are 
made  for  the  benefit  of  the  cotton  and  to- 
bacco producers  and  %  few  metal-working  In- 
dustries. 

Look  at  your  list  of  exports  from  this 
country  and  you  will  find  that  the  list  of 
Industries  and  agricultural  products  that  are 
dependent  upon  foreign  markets  to  ab*orb 
the  surpluses  that  are  produced  here,  la 
much  greater  than  your  statement  has  In- 
dicated. 

Tou  have  left  out  wheat.  I  have  told 
you  that  this  year  we  must  export  91.500.- 
000.000  worth  of  wheat  or  we  will  have  a  glut 
on  the  market,  and  serious  repercussions  on 
the  wheat  producers. 

You  have  left  out  dairy  products  and  eggs, 
and  I  have  told  you  we  have  exported  nearly 
$600,000,000  worth  Of  dairy  producU  and 
eggs. 

And  there  are  many  other  things  that  we 
expect  that  we  have  got  to  maintain  export 
markets  for.  Otherwise  we  are  going  to  have 
those  products  produced  in  surplus  which 
cannot  be  taken  care  of,  and  the  situation 
will  have  to  be  met  In  some  other  way. 

Now.  I  Just  want  to  reiterate  that  wa  are 
exporting  today  over  tS, 000.000.000  worth 
of  farm  products,  which  Is  $500  on  the  avar- 
aga  for  arary  farm  family  In  the  Unltad 
Stata*. 

I  jiut  ask  you  If  agriculture  la  not  daaply 
Intarastad  in  prscarving  tbo*a  aurkat«,  U 
tbay  possibly  can  do  so. 

Mr  GEAaMAiT.  Ye*,  and  you  know  thajr 
cannot  ba  preserved. 

Mr   Clattom.  I  bag  your  pardon? 

Mr.  OxAaMAXT.  You  know  they  cannot  ba 
preserved. 

Mr.  Clattow.  No;  I  do  not. 

Mr.  OxAXKAaT.  You  fully  appreciate,  do 
you  not.  when  the  crop*  come  in  next  year 
all  over  the  world,  that  they  are  not  going  to 
have  to  Import  food  from  the  United  States 
to  keep  from  starving. 

Mr.  Clayton.  I  do  not  know  that. 

Mr.  GXAXHAaT.  This  Is  a  war  coi\sequence 
which  makes  It  possible  for  us  to  sell  these 
tremendous  quantities  of  foodstuffs  outside 
the  United  States.  Food  Is  one  thing  that 
the  people  In  every  country,  with  the  excep- 
tion, possibly,  of  England,  that  every  country 
of  consequence,  can  raise  for  themselvea, 
largely.  If  not  entirely. 

So  these  markets  you  are  holding  up  to 
me  that  we  are  enjoying  right  now,  are  uec- 
eesarUy  temporary  markeu.  and  we  think 
you  should  take  a  long-range  view  of  it  year 
In  and  year  out,  affording  special  protection 
to  those  industries  which  face  a  very,  very 
uncertain  future. 

Mr.  Clatton.  I  do  not  follow  that. 

Mr.  Gearhart.  You  spoke  of  the  principal 
supplier  principle.  That  was  once  a  beauti- 
ful phrase.  We  have  heard  a  lot  of  that  dur- 
ing the  hearings  on  the  First  Trade  Agree- 
ment Extension  Act.  We  hear  very,  very 
little  of  It  now.  It  U  the  first  time  it  has 
popped  up  for  me  for  a  long  time.  Is  it  pos- 
sible that  this  principle  no  longer  controls 
the  negotiation  of  tariff  cuts? 

Only  a  few  years  ago,  I  had  to  make  the 
fight  of  my  life  to  prevent  a  cut  In  almond* 
in  negotiations  with  Turkey.  Turkey  had 
only  sent  to  the  United  State*  500  pounds  in 
5  years.  But,  notwithstanding,  the  State 
Department  proposed  to  tise  Turkey  as  the 
vehicle  for  the  cutting  of  the  tariff  on  al- 
monds. We  were  lucky  erwugh  to  be  able  to 
beat  that.  But  after  that,  who  can  talk  of 
the  principle  of  the  principal  supplier? 
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Then  you  talk  about  the  most-faTored-na- 
tlon  principle  being  a  fair  one.  and.  there- 
fore. It  should  be  applied  by  the  United 
States. 

All  right.  Ever  since  1984,  we  have  been 
applying  the  principle  of  unconditional 
moet-f a vored -nation  treatment  In  the  agree- 
ments we  have  negotiated  with  some  thirty- 
odd  countries.  Well,  today,  there  Is  not  a 
■tagle  nation  signatory  to  any  one  of  thoae 
agreements  which  is  appliring  the  principle 
of  the  unconditional  most  favored  nation 
to  their  end  of  It.  In  other  words,  after  all 
theee  years  of  reciprocal  trading,  we  have 
not  gained  one  convert,  not  a  single  other 
nation  In  the  world  now  applies  the  moet- 
faTored-natlon  idea  to  Its  commercial  ar- 
rangements. We  are  the  only  nation  that 
doe*  that.  If  we  cannot  get  any  other  coun- 
try to  agree  with  us.  how  can  you  say  today. 
and  expect  me  to  give  you  full  credence, 
that  they  are  going  to  be  offended  If  we  do 
not  apply  It  to  our  end  of  the  agreements 
we  negotiate? 

Mr.  CLATTOir.  Mr.  OsAXHArr,  all  that  have 
agreements  with  us  will  apply  It  with  refer- 
ence to  their  trade  with  the  United  SUtes. 
Otherwise  we  do  not  apply  It  to  them.  It  is 
a  mutual  thing.  It  Is  a  reciprocal  thing. 
We  do  not  give  something  for  nothing. 
The*e  countrle*  must  treat  our  trade  In  the 
•ame  way  or  at  any  rata  to  the  aame  effect 
aa  regards  tariffs  and  quotas,  and  all  that  sort 
of  thing,  a*  they  do  every  other  country. 
Otharwlae  we  do  not  apply  the  principle  to 
them. 

Mr.  GxAaMAaT.  You  want  ma  to  bcUev*  that 
every  other  country  in  tha  world,  Mr.  Clay- 
too,  which  enters  into  a  trade  agreement 
with  u*,  cutting  the  tariff  for  us  In  their 
country,  gcnerallae*  ita  conceealons  to  tis  to 
every  other  counuy  on  the  face  of  the  earth? 

Mr.  Clattom .  1  did  not  eajr  that. 

Mr.  OBAaNAiT.  Of  course,  none  of  them  do 
it,  but  we  do  it. 

Mr.  Olattom.  You  can  hardly  uae  that  a* 
an  argument  that  in  applying  the  prlneipta 
ouraalvee,  we  do  ouraelve*  an  injtiry,  baeauae 
tf  ttay  wotild  adopt  the  principle.  It  would 
■MB  that  In  caae  of  a  cut  in  the  tariff  of  our 
eqMrts  to  them,  they  would  have  to  give 
everybody  else  the  aame  cut.  Buppoee  they 
do  not  do  It.  You  can  hardly  argue  that 
failure  to  do  it  Is  a  disadvantage  to  us. 

Mr.  GxAKHAXT.  No:  but  It  emphasizes  the 
uttar  absurdity  of  the  United  States  general- 
Mng  our  end  of  the  agreement  to  the  entire 
world.  When  they  do  not  do  It  they  are  in  a 
position  of  making  a  deal  with  every  country 
on  the  face  of  the  earth  to  their  advantage. 
Because  of  the  pursuit  of  our  American  pol- 
icy, we  deprive  ourselves  of  the  opportunity 
of  making  an  agreement  with  any  other 
country  by  which  we  might  gain  advantages 
In  that  country  on  those  particular  Items. 
It  Is  Just  absurd.  They  give  tis  nothing  for 
what  we  give  them,  generously  and  without 
qualification. 

Mr.  CuiTTON.  I  wholly  disagree  with  you. 

Mr.  OiaaHAKT.  That  does  not  help  any- 
thing to  say  so.  The  facts  speak  for  them- 
selves. 

Mr.  Clatton.  I  reiterate  that  It  U  a  princi- 
ple adopted  by  Charles  E\an8  Hughes  when 
be  was  Secretary  of  SUte  under  President 
Harding  In  1922. 

Mr.  GxABHAar.  The  then  Secretary  of  State, 
Mr.  Hughes,  offered  to  apply  the  principle  of 
"most  favored  nation"  to  commercial  mat- 
ters, and  no  country  on  the  face  of  the  world 
accepted  the  proposition.  He  merely  advo- 
cated It,  and  his  proposition  was  conditional. 
Mr.  Clatton.  We  expect  In  the  adoption  of 
the  International  Trade  Organization,  the 
setting  up  of  the  International  Trade  Organ- 
iaatlon,  to  work  out  principles  of  adoption  of 
the  application  of  the  "most  favored  nation" 
principle,  witli  ail  countrle*  that  are  mem- 
ben  of  thai  organlzatico. 


Mr.  GXAXHAaT.  We  think  that  the  United 
States  could  do  a  much  better  Job  for  Its 
citizens  if  it  would  negotiate  those  agree- 
ments on  a  bilateral  basis.  If  it  did  that,  I 
would  be  out  there  ahouting  for  you  and 
singing  your  praises  everywhere,  but  then  we 
could  make  real  horse  trades.  You  cannot 
make  t.^em  now  with  anybody.  Not  even  a 
country  with  which  you  sign  an  agreement 
gives  you  anything  worth  a  whoop,  becavise 
they  know  they  will  get  nothing  in  return 
that  every  other  nation  in  the  world  is  not 
going  to  get  as  well. 

Mr.  Clatton.  I  wholly  disagree  with  what 
you  have  said,  and  the  facts  will  not  bear  It 
out.  Mr.  Geaxhabt,  with  all  due  respect  to 
you.  We  have  made  agreements  with  29 
covmtrles.  In  which  we  have  applied  this  jarin- 
clple,  and  they  have  been  very  advantageous 
agreements  to  the  United  States.  We  have 
a  quid  pro  quo  lor  everything  we  gave,  and 
moreover,  we  will  make  a  great  many  other 
agreements,  I  hope,  under  thi*  act  In  the 
next   18  months. 

Mr. .  GCAXBAXT.  What  did  you  get  from 
Japan? 

Mr.  Clattov.  We  have  no  agreement  with 
Japan. 

Mr.  GcAKHART.  That  Is  Just  the  point.  She 
got  the  benefit  of  all  of  the  agreements  that 
we  had  with  all  of  the  other  countries. 

Mr.  Clatton.  As  long  as  she  did  not  dis- 
criminate against  us. 

Mr.  GxAxBAXT.  She  did  not  discriminate 
agalrut  us  simply  becauae  she  applied  her 
tariff  to  us  unilaterally,  the  same  as  she 
applied  it  to  other  countries.  She  applied  a 
Smoot-Hawley  tariff  bill  to  the  world,  and 
that  Is  exactly  what  every  other  nation  In 
the  world  is  doing  today. 

Mr.  Clattom,  At  long  a*  ahe  did  not  dla- 
erlmlnaU  against  us,  she  got  the  benefit  of 
the  moet-favorad-natlon  principle,  and  when 
•he  did.  disortminate,  ahe  did  not  get  that 
benefit. 

Mr.  OCARHArr  She  got  the  beat  that  we  of- 
fered any  nation  and  did  not  oompena*te  u* 
for  any  of  the  concessions  In  our  market. 

Mr.  Clatton,  On  the  particular  producta 
on  which  there  had  been  a  reduction. 

Mr.  Oeaxhart.  Well,  this  egreement  seenaa 
to  be  fundamental.  I  want  to  ask  you  one 
or  two  questions  about  the  ITO.  The  ITO 
is  one  thing,  and  these  reciprocal  agree- 
ments are  another  thing.  You  hope  at 
Geneva  to  bring  the  two  things  together? 

Mr.  Clatton.  We  hope  at  Geneva  to  work 
out  both  things,  that  is  right. 

Mr.  Gearhart.  And  then  bring  them  to- 
gether In  some  tie-in? 

Mr.  Clatton.  I  do  not  think  so  necessarily. 
The  ITO  wotild  have  some  responsibility  and 
some  function  to  perform  In  connection  with 
agreements  between  nations  with  retpect  to 
their  trade,  to  their  economic  relations,  but 
the  trade  agreements  that  we  make  with  these 
countries  will  not  be  a  part  of  the  ITO. 

Mr.  GsAKUAST.  Now,  that  is  another  ques- 
tion, or  suggests  another  question.  We  are 
now  announcing  that  we  are  going  to  make 
agreements  with  18  coim tries.  We  have  never 
heretofore,  in  the  years  of  the  reciprocal-trade 
agreement,  negotiated  on  the  wholesale  basis, 
have  we? 

Mr.  Clatton.  We  are  not  going  to  do  It 
here. 

Mr.  Geakhabt.  Do  I  understand  that  we 
are  going  to  have  separate  agreements  with 
each  country? 

Mr.  Clatton.  We  will  have  separate  nego- 
tiations with  each  country  on  the  partictilar 
Items  of  export  and  import  that  we  have  an 
Interest  In  with  that  cotmtry. 

Mr.  Geahhart.  All  right,  when  we  get 
through,  are  we  going  to  have  18  agreements 
or  1  agreement  with  18  slgnatOTles? 

Mr.  Clatton.  In  effect,  it  Is  18  agreements, 
because  each  agreement  involves  a  different 
list  of  commoditie*. 


Mr.  OsABBABT.  Well,  then  are  you  going  to 
have  all  countries  sign  one  agreement,  or 
Is  each  country  going  to  algn  a  eeparate 
agreement? 

Mr.  Clatton.  That  is  a  matter  of  procedtire 
that  has  not  yet  been  completely  worked  out. 
However.  I  will  say  to  you  that  each  country 
will  sign  a  separate  schedtile. 

Mr.  Gbaxhakt.  I  understand  that  that  will 
be  necessary. 

Mr.  Clatton.  The  general  provisions  of 
the  agreements  are  pretty  much  the  same 
with  all  countries.  There  will  be  an  escape 
clause  that  will  be  In  identical  language  for 
every  agreement,  and  there  will  be  other 
principles  that  will  be  identical  In  all  of  the 
agreements,  but  the  commodities  Involved 
will  be  different  in  each. 

Mr.  GEAaBAXT.  I  am  not  questioning  yotif 
legal  right  to  have  one  agreement  with 
multiple  signatures,  or  of  18  individually. 
You  have  that  right  under  the  trade-agree- 
ments law,  but  you  have  never  heretofore  had 
more  than  one  signature  on  one  agreement. 
There  Is  always  the  United  State*  and  one 
other  nation.  If  you  are  going  to  have  oive 
agreement  with  18  signatures.  I  would  like  to 
know  the  facta,  so  that  I  can  visualize  thl* 
thing  and  get  cloeer  to  it. 

Mr.  Clatton.  It  la  poeelble  that  It  may  be 
done  that  way  In  the  end,  Mr.  GxAaHAXT,  but 
the  negotiations  will  take  place  separately 
with  each  country,  and  with  reference  to  the 
commodities  that  enter  Into  the  trade  be- 
tween our  country  and  that  particular  coun- 
try. 

Mr,  OiAiMAiT.  What  I  want  to  know  la,  are 
you  planning  to  bring  18  nations  Into  one 
agreement? 

Mr.  CLATTow,  That  may  \m.  It  may  ba 
don*  that  way,  or  it  may  not.  As  I  told  you  a 
moment  ego,  the  actual  form  of  the  agree- 
ment and  actual  way  of  writing  the  agree- 
ment and  signing  It  ho*  ngt  been  definitely 
determined. 

Mr.  GcARHAaT,  Then,  if  you  are  going  to 
tie  them  together,  or  if  you  are  going  to  tlgn 
them  aeparately,  what  additional  provielona 
are  you  going  to  put  in  the  trade  agreement* 
that  are  different  In  kind  and  character  from 
previous  agreements? 

Mr,  Clatton.  There  will  be  an  escape 
clause  in  every  one  of  them. 

Mr.  GxARHAXT.  You  have  had  that  In  all  of 
your  agreements  for  a  long,  long  time. 

Mr.  Clayton.  Not  the  Mexican  type.  It 
related  to  third  countries,  and  It  has  been 
Invoked  recently  in  the  case  of  the  agreement 
with  Canada,  but  we  had  not  had  a  general 
escape  clatise  such  as  the  Mexican  agreement 
contains. 

Mr.  Geashakt.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  you  had 
a  series  of  escape  clauses  In  agreements. 
Also,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Mexican  form 
is  an  agreement  which  you  have  finally  agreed 
upon,  is  It  not,  as  the  perfected  escape  clause? 
Mr.  Clatton.  It  is  a  different  type  of  escape 
clause  from  the  kind  that  we  had  In  the  other 
agreements.  We  did  have  In  practically 
every  agreement  something  which  said  that 
becatise  of  the  generalization  of  the  tariff 
concession  on  any  commodity,  If  the  imports 
Into  the  United  States  from  third  countries 
of  the  commodities  covered  In  the  agreement, 
or  any  commodity  covered  In  the  agreement, 
within  such  volume  as  to  seriously  Injure, 
or  threaten  to  Injure,  any  producer  In  the 
United  States,  we  had  a  right  to  withdraw 
that  concession.  That  had  to  do  with  third 
countries  and  not  the  country  with  which 
the  agreement  was  made. 

Mr.  Gearhart.  Are  you  not  going  to  have 
any  provision  or  escape  clause  Insofar  as  it 
affects  the  country  that  signed  the  agreement 
with  lu? 

Mr.  Clatton  We  are  doing  that  now.  We 
have  not  done  it  heretofore,  except,  I  believe, 
in  the  case  of  Mexico,  and  later,  Paragtiay. 
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Mr.  OxaaiiAST.  Are  you  sure  It  does  not 
provide  that? 

Mr.  Clattom.  It  does  not. 

Mr.  OKAXHAaT.  Then,  cannot  the  ITO  Issue 
a  suggestion  to  the  offending  nation  that  It 
correct  It? 

Mr.  CXatton.  Surely.    That  Is  different. 

Mr.  GBAaHAXT.  And  then.  If  the  offending 
nation  does  not  correct  It.  It  will  be  excom- 
municated from  ITO  and  from  all  of  the 
benefits  that  have  accrued? 

Mr.  Clatton.  No.  The  ITO  charter  doea 
not  provide  that  a  nation  may  be  expelled 
from  membership  in  ITO  if  it  does  not  follow 
the  suggestions  of  the  ITO  about  the  reduc- 
tion of  its  tariffs. 

Mr.  Geahhakt.  Does  the  ITO  acquire  any 
right  to  determine  what  goods  shall  come  in 
and  what  goods  shall  go  from  any  member 
nation? 

Mr.  CuiTTOM.  Positively  not. 

Mr.  Gkaihakt.  Then,  what  do  you  mean 
when  you  talk  about  and  set  forth  under 
your  ITO  charter  that  no  nation  shall  be 
permitted  to  expert  unemployment? 

Mr.  Clatton.  It  does  not  state  It  shall  not 
be  permitted  to  export  unemployment. 

Mr.  Gkaxhakt.  What  does  It  say  about  ex- 
pwtlng  unemployment? 

Mr.  Clatton.  Well,  it  has  something  to  say 
about  it.  but  It  does  not  say  it  shall  not. 

Mr.  GXASHAjtr.  Will  you  explain  what  you 
mean  by  the  phrase  "exporting  unemploy- 
ment?" 

Mr.  Clatton.  I  expect  you  know  about  as 
much  what  it  means  as  I  do.  I  have  an  Idea 
that  it  means  that  If  a  country  excessively 
subsidizes  its  exports,  the  Government  pays 
a  part  of  the  cost  of  production  or  gives  an 
expwrt  subsidy  of  some  kind  for  the  purpose 
of  putting  its  goods  in  other  countries.  In 
competition  with  other  countries — that  that 
Is  a  type  of  exportation  of  unemployment. 

Mr.  Ckaxh.\xt.  That  is  one  ty]}e.  and  prob- 
ably that  can  be  corrected  by  force  of  public 
opinion,  if  nothing  else.  But  suppose  the 
American  automobile  Industry,  by  sheer  eS- 
clency  should  manufacture  a  cheap  automo- 
bile and  send  it  to  England  in  such  quanti- 
ties that  the  English  automobile  factories 
should  be  closed.  What  could  England  do 
under  the  ITO  to  correct  that  situation? 

Mr.  Clatton.  They  do  not  need  the  ITO 
to  correct  that. 

Mr.  Gxaxhaxt.  They  would  correct  that  by 
fwsslng  a  tariff  bill? 

Mr.  Clatton.  No;  they  Just  would  not  give 
the  fellow  in  England  that  wanted  to  buy 
those  cars  the  dollars  with  which  to  pay  for 
It.     That  is  simple. 

Mr.  GxAKHAaT.  Suppose  the  Englishman  has 
hla  money  in  his  pocket. 

Mr.  Clatton.  If  be  has  any  dollars  In  his 
pocket,  he  has  to  turn  them  over  to  the 
Government.  The  Government  has  control 
of  the  handling  of  them.  He  might  have  his 
pockets  full  of  poimds  sterling,  and  that 
doea  not  buy  the  car.  Re  has  to  get  dollars 
to  pay  for  the  car.  and  they  will  not  give  the 
dollars  to  him. 

Mr.  Gxaibabt.  That  Is  Just  the  point.  In 
every  other  country,  when  the  domestic  In- 
dustry suffers  because  of  excessive  Importa- 
tions from  abroad,  their  government  Im- 
mediately flies  to  the  aid  of  that  Industry. 

Mr.  Clatton.  No:  that  is  not  true. 

Mr.  GKAXHAar.  But  in  America  that  policy 
does  not  seem  to  appertain,  because  we  have 
stood  idly  by  and  watched  the  destruction 
of  the  Jeweled-watch  Indiutry.  and  they 
bave  pleaded  for  assistance  to  this  Govern- 
ment, and  the  Government  has  offered  them 
none.  Because  of  unwise  tariff  pot  idee 
which  this  country  has  refused  to  correct, 
others  have  gone  to  the  wall. 

Mr.  Clattom.  The  Jeweled-watch  Industry 
li  dolag  •  iMit  fewlness  and  making  money, 
•o  ftf  as  I  UBdMStend.  in  this  country. 

Mr.  OxAaH\BT.  Mr.  Clayton,  there  were  23 
great  Jeweled-watch  Induatrtee  In  the  coun- 


try a  few  years  ago.  I  have  In  my  pocket  one 
of  the  watches  made  by  one  of  those  com- 
panies, the  Howard  Watch  Co..  the  finest 
watch  that  ever  came  from  any  watch-mak- 
ing factory.  That  company  la  today  out  of 
existence. 

There  are  only  3  other  great  American 
Jeweled-watch  companies  left,  and  there  used 
to  be  22.  You  know  the  names — Hamilton, 
Waltham,  and  Elgin.  All  of  the  rest  are  gone. 
They  are  holding  on  by  the  skin  of  their 
teeth,  and  if  you  listen  to  your  radio,  you  will 
lUten  to  Bulova  and  Elgin.  There  are  Swiss 
watches  and  German  watches  and  everything 
but  American  watches.  Do  they  get  any  re- 
lief from  the  State  Department  or  from 
Congress? 

Mr.  Clatton.  You  go  back  far  enough  and 
you  will  find  a  great  many  American  Indua- 
tries  in  which  the  number  of  units  of  opera- 
tion and  production  have  greatly  decreased 
tn  the  last  few  years. 

Mr.  Gxaxbait.  Well.  I  must  stop  from  sheer 
exhaustion.  But  I  want  to  thank  you,  Mr. 
Clayton.  I  think  that  we  have  made  a  good 
record. 

Mr.  Clatton.  I  am  satisfied  with  It. 

juggling  ncttxxs  and  contobttnc  facts  to 
jtstitt  txaok-agxkxmknts  pkocbam 

Mr.  Gkaxhakt.  Mr.  Chairman,  when  the 
Assistant  Secretary  of  State.  Mr.  Clayton, 
made  use  in  his  testimony  before  this  com- 
mittee of  the  rather  threadbare  and  thor- 
oughly untenable  assertion  that  our  exports 
to  trade-agreement  countries  had.  during  the 
administration  of  the  trade-agreements  pro- 
gram. Increased  much  more  rapidly  than  had 
our  exports  to  nonagreement  countries  dur- 
ing the  same  period.  I  recall  that  I  once 
asked  my  friend.  Dr.  John  Lee  Coulter,  who 
Is.  incidentally,  one  of  the  greatest  living 
experts  on  foreign  trade,  to  make  a  careful 
study  and  analysis  of  the  facts  and  figures 
upon  which  such  assertions  are  based  In  order 
that  the  truth  might  be  revealed. 

Because  the  report  which  Dr.  Coulter  re- 
leased in  response  to  my  request  demon- 
strates quite  conclusively  some  startling 
facts  and  conclusions  which  should  be 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  committee 
and  country.  I  ask  that  the  results  of  this 
study,  a  document  which  this  eminent  scien- 
tist has  entitled  "Unfortunate  Use  of  Statis- 
tics by  the  Government  in  Connection  With 
the  Trade-Agreements  Program"  may  be 
spread  upon  the  pages  of  these  hearings. 

And  In  tendering  this  most  interesting 
manuscript  for  inclusion  in  the  record  of 
these  hearings.  I  cannot  help  but  wonder 
who  it  could  have  been  that  so  ingeniously 
Juggled  the  figures  and  contorted  the  fact* 
and  then  palmed  them  off  upon  the  then 
Chief  Executive,  who.  trustingly.  Incor- 
porated them  In  his  message  to  the  Congress 
on  March  26.  1945 

But  all  this  notwithstanding.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, the  report  of  Dr.  Coulter  to  which  I 
have  Just  referred  speaks  for  Itself.  It  is  the 
following : 

"trNFOSTXJNATX  XJSt  OF  BTATISTICS  BT  THE  OOV- 
■BNMXNT  IN  CONNXCnoN  WITH  THl  TBAOS- 
aOSZXMXNTS    PSOCBAM 

"In  order  to  make  it  appear  that  the  Trade 
Agreements  Act  has  served  a  useful  purp<;:se 
and.  among  other  things,  that  It  has  resulted 
in  a  measurable  increase  In  volume  of  mu- 
tually profitable  foreign  trade.  Government 
agencies  have  resorted  to  the  use  of  combina- 
tions of  figures  which  call  for  objective  ex- 
amination. 

"The  most  recent  Illustration  of  such  uae 
of  statistics  In  this  manner  Is  the  jtatement 
put  out  over  the  name  of  the  President  tn  the 
form  of  a  special  report  to  Congress  about  a 
month  ago,  on  March  20,  IMS. 

•Tn  this  special  report  the  then  President 
Is  quoted  as  saying: 

"  'The  record  of  how  trade  agreements  e«- 
pand  two-way  trade  U  set  forth  In  the  ID43 
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report  of  the  Conunlttee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
This  record  shows  that  between  1934-35  and 
1938-39  our  exports  to  trade-agreement  coun- 
tries Increased  by  63  percent,  while  our  ship- 
ments to  nonagreement  countries  increased 
by  only  32  percent;  between  these  same  pe- 
riods our  imports  from  agreement  countries 
increased  by  22  percent  as  compared  with 
only  12  percent  from  nonagreement  coun- 
tries. The  disruptions  and  dislocations  re- 
sulting from  the  war  make  later  comparisons 
impossible.  The  record,  published  In  1943. 
is  nevertheless  as  valid  today  as  it  was  then. 
We  know,  without  any  doubt,  that  trade 
agreements  build  trade  and  that  they  will  do 
•o  after  the  war  as  they  did  before.  All  sec- 
tions of  otir  population — labor,  farmers,  busi- 
mesmrn — have  shared  and  will  share  In  the 
bsDSAts  which  increased  trade  brings.' 

"This  quotation,  or  the  same  flgtiree,  have 
now  been  used  during  testimony  before  the 
Way*  and  Means  Committee  by  several  wlt- 
neaeas  ahd  on  several  occasions.  The  table 
to  which  reference  Is  made  appears  on  page 
7  of  the  report  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee above  referred  to,  and  reads  as  fol- 
lows: 


(Values  Inmilltooii  01 

dol  tarsi 

Aver- 
8«e 

value 

Avcr- 
value 

>1.SU 

«1,306 

Inrreaae 

Value 

475 
314 

Per 
cent 

Exports    (Including   rcez- 
porU): 
Total,  trade^Kreeinent 
countries 

'788 
<S02 

(B.." 

Toui,     BOMCrCMMIlt 
rount^Vis 

n  T 

Total,  til  countries... 

2.W 

X\M 

928 

410 

General  IxuporU: 

Total,  trade-acreement 
countries     ..  

'774 
•772 

'642 

168 

21. 

Total,     noosfTcenjent 
countries 

11.' 

Total,  an  countries 

1,M1 

2.Ub 

2S8 

14.  • 

1  These  fifrures  do  not  mcluUe  Ecuador  Turkey 
Veneinela  and  the  United  Kingdom.  Newloundland. 
and  noo-self-royeminir  Briti^  colonics  with  which  agrei- 
ments  havt  been  concluded  but  wtwfc  the  period  dininc 
wktcb  liie  »i;rectnenis  have  be«n  in  effect  is  too  short  to 
justifv  Inclusion  (or  pu^|x«ei^  of  ooni|>arison. 

•The  ai»part'nt  rliiCTeiMincy  sliown  by  these  flitures  in 
ctxnparlMn  with  the  other  totals  b  due  to  the  noninclu 
sloa  or  trade  wWiBcoader  and  the  United  Kinrdomami 
its  Crown  i 


"Attention  Is  particularly  called  to  the  c;:- 
cluslon  of  Ecuador,  Turkey,  Veneauela,  and 
the  United  Kingdom  and  Crown  colonlea,  be- 
cause of  the  short  time  the  trade  agreements 
were  In  effect.  The  trade  exi>erleuce  of  this 
group  of  countries  excluded  from  the  tab) a 
«as  as  follows: 

I  in  mlUlans  ol  dollars] 


Aw- 

Aver- 

laermse 

■fe. 
lSS4-3i 

ace. 
lMti-3« 

Value 

Per 
cent 

ExporU  (including  r»- 
rxports) 

476 
339 

M2 
362 

186 
S3 

38.1 

Imports  (general) 

10.1 

"The  first  observation  Is  that  the  trade 
experience  of  the  group  excluded  by  Govern- 
ment spokesmen  was  even  worse  than  the 
experience  of  all  of  the  non-trade-agreement 
countrlea  combined  (excluding  countrlea  at 
war )  Little  wonder  that  they  were  excluded 
from  the  uble. 

"Tlia  aaoond  otoearvation  is  that  during 
1038-M  etfaral  countries  were  already  tn  a 
state  of  war  or  Interior  revolution  and  yet 
thaae  were  all  thrown  In  with  the  non-trade- 
agracment  countrlea.  These  Included  Om- 
many,  lUly,  Spain,  Japan,  and  China  (In- 
cluding   Kwantung).     Actually    exports    to 


that  group  fell  off  $ao,624,(K)0.  and  imports 
from  them  feU  off  $14,714,0(X)  between  1934- 
33  and  1938-39.  If  It  was  proper  to  exclude 
one  group  of  nations  to  make  a  good  show- 
ing for  the  trade-agreements  group,  would 
It  not  be  equally  proper  to  exclude  countries 
engaged  In  war  or  revolution  in  order  to  get 
a  fair  comparison? 

•For  the  record.  It  must  be  remembered 
that  Japan  seized  Manchuria  during  1931-32 
and  the  Invasion  of  China  began  in  1937.  It 
must  also  be  remembered  that  Italy  attacked 
Ethiopia  in  December  1934.  and  the  invasion 
of  Albania  began  in  April  1939.  In  the  caee 
of  Spain,  while  the  Republic  was  established 
in  1931,  the  revolution  began  In  April  1936 
and  was  not  completed  vmtll  March  1939. 
German  occupation  of  Austria  was  during 
1938  and  the  seizure  of  the  Sudetenland  area 
of  Czechoslovakia  took  place  during  the  first 
10  days  of  October  1938.  The  general  Inva- 
sion of  Czechoslovakia  began  In  March  1939. 
The  Invasion  of  Poland  began  September  1, 
1939. 

"Separating  theee  two  groups,  we  have 
made  a  comparison  of  our  exports  to  and 
imports  from  by  groups  of  nations,  which  will 
be  twund  In  the  table. 

"Prom  the  table  it  appears  that  when  con- 
trast Is  made  betweer  (1»  the  completed 
trade-agreement  countries  in  effect  during 
all  of  1938-39  and  (2)  the  non- trade -agree- 
ment countries  carrying  on  normal  trade, 
the  Increase  In  value  of  exports  to  the  trade- 
agreement  countries  was  62.8  percent  while 
the  Increaae  in  exports  to  the  non-trade- 
Rgreement  countries  was  57.3  percent,  or  dif- 
fered only  slightly.  Prom  this  there  is  no 
Indication  that  exports  were  stimulated  as 
a  result  of  trade  agreements. 

'•When  we  turn  to  an  examination  of  gen- 
eral Imports  (without  again  listing  the  coun- 
tries omitted  from  the  trade -agreements 
group  or  those  Included  In  the  non-trade- 
agreements  group)  we  find  that  (1)  Imports 
from  trade-agreement  countries  Increased 
21  6  percent  while  (2)  Imports  from  the  other 
non -trade-agreement  countries  Increased  24 
percent.  These  were  naturally  substantially 
the  same,  since  concessions  to  one  were 
extended  to  all— except  Germany. 

"The  only  other  point  of  significance  Is 
that  exports  increased  almost  three  times  as 
fast  as  Imports.  This  Is  entirely  accounted 
for  by  the  tremendous  volume  of  exports 
of  automotive  equipment,  electrical  and 
Industrial  machinery,  agr'cultural  imple- 
ments. ofBce  appliances,  etc.  These  Items 
were  largely  exported  by  Important  domestic 
Industries  who  believed  that  the  world  mar- 
ket was  getting  Into  position  to  absorb  very 
large  quantities.  Actually,  exporU  of  these 
Items  Increased  between  1934  and  1937  about 
120  percent." 

Here  again,  the  point  of  greatest  signifi- 
cance is  that  when  the  countries  in  a  state 
of  war  or  revolution  are  excluded  the  ex- 
ports were  larger  in  amount  and  Increased  at 
a  more  rapid  rate  to  the  non -trade-agree- 
ment countries  than  to  trade-agreement 
oouintrles,  as  follows: 

Increase  to  trade-agreement  coimtrles, 
1144322366.   or    117.9   percent. 

Increase  to  non-trade-agreement  coimtrles, 
$216,267,277,  or    126.4    percent. 

In  addition  to  the  reason  Just  stated  for 
more  rapid  expansion  of  exports  over  Im- 
ports, it  is  Important  to  rememtjer  that  dur- 
ing 1937-3S-39  Important  agricultural  prod- 
ucts were  exported  with  benefit  of  export 
subsidies.  Furthermore,  many  foreign  coun- 
tries were  already  beginning  to  build  stock 
piles  In  anticipation  of  a  possible  outtM-eak 
of  new  lattmatlonal  conflicts.  It  was  dur- 
ing this  yartod  that  the  United  SUtes  ex- 
ported tmtiaaal  amounts  of  iron  and  steel 
•orap,  hlgh-oetanc  gasoline,  and  many  other 
■wtarlala  partlctUarly  needed  in  connection 
with  military  operations.  All  of  these  fac- 
tors  tended   to  stimulate   export*  entirely 


apart  from  any  possible  Influence  of  foreign 
concessions  In  reciprocal-trade  agreements. 

I\)r  detailed  comparisons  of  exports  to  and 
Imports  from  trade  agreement  and  other 
groups  of  countries,  see  following  table: 

United  States  exports  and  imports  for  the 
period  1934-35  contrasted  tcith  those  for 
1938-39 

(Values  in  uuUians  of  doUars) 
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> 
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1 

ExporU     (Inrludlng     reex 
porU): 
To    irsdcasrccnient 
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388 
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3,18« 
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(eneral  imports: 

from     trade-agreement 
countries   with  agree- 
ments in  efTcct  during — 

Allot  lW»-3» 

Part  of  1W8-39' 

from      non-trade  agree 
ment  countries: 
Those   in  war  and 

revolution* 

All  other        

774 
32» 

tH 

434 

•43 

362 

168 
» 

-16 
103 

10.1 

-4.5 
34.0 

1 

Total  imports 

1,851 

%1S0 

388 

U.i 

'  Minus  ^itm  (— )  denotes  decrease. 

»  Keoador,  Turkey.  VenemieU,  United  Kingdom,  and 
the  Crown  oolonies. 

'  Oermany.  Italy  t^i«ln,  Japan  China,  and  Kwan- 
tung. 

Mr.  Knt.  If  It  Is  convenient  to  Secretary 
Clayton,  I  would  like  to  adjourn  now,  for 
your  benefit  and  for  the  benefit  of  the  others 
here,  until  10  o'clock  In  ihe  morning.  Would 
that  be  satisfactory  to  you,  sir? 

Mr.  Clatton.  Yes,  sir. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  J.  PARNELL  THOMAS 

or  NEW  JKR£XT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  AprU  21.  1948 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  RicoRD,  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing article  from  the  Liberty  magazine 
for  May  1948: 

use  IM   TRX   PANAMA  CANAL   ZONX 

(By   Representative  J.  Parnell  Thomas,  as 
told  to  Stacy  V.  Jones) 

(Editors  Notx. — Representative  Thomas, 
chairman  of  the  House  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities  and  a  memt>er  of  the 
Hotise  Armed  Services  Committee,  recently 
returned  from  Panama.) 

Panama  Is  bustling  with  the  agents  of 
many  lands  these  days,  and  one  of  the  largest 
and  moat  active  delegations  is  the  Rtisslaa. 
l^>r  example,  the  head  waiter  of  one  at  Pana- 
ma's leading  cafes  catering  to  Amarloana  !■  a 
Russian  who  got  to  the  Isthmus  from  Bbang- 
hal.  The  UntUd  States  Army  afforded  blm 
transporutlon  part  of  tb«  way,  through  tba 
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of  a  captain  to  whom  he  had 
In  China.     The  man  has  no  great 
he  cafe  patrons'   tips,  aa  he  had 
a  Panama  bank. 

under  surveillance  of  American 

aa  one  of  Stalin  s  secret  agents. 

waiter  la  only  one  of  the  Soviet 

that   have   been   coming    In   In   a 

Influx  since  the  beginning  of  last 

travel  with  the  approval  of  their 

t,    which    la    not    lightly    given. 

Include  those  of  automo- 

engineer,  fur  tradv.  and  atMin- 

but  there  la  reaaon  to  btUeve 

chief  Interest  Is  In  the  lO-mlle- 

of  land  administered  by  the  United 

Panama  Canal  Zone. 

republic  la  also  one  of  the  prtn- 

of   Communist   Party   activity 

America.     Although   the  Commu- 

of   Panama   was  ostensibly   dls- 

1M3.    when    the   Comintern    was 

it  baa  an  active  successor  In  the 

»arty   (Partido  del  Pueblo),  which 

several   fronu   and   afflllated    po- 

Communlst     agents     move 

and  from  Panama,  the  croaaroads 

Some  of   them,  traveling  aa 

of  our  Government-owned  shlpa, 

I  from  leaders  In  New  York. 

of  the  Panama  Aaaambly  last 

to  approve  a  treaty  aztendlng  our 

baaes   needed   for  the  defense  of 

waa  brought  about  by  Commu- 

and  Communlat-led  deroon- 

Partly  aa  a  resvilt.  the  Canal   is 

of  any   enemy   with   modern 

What  I  am  about  to  reveal  about 

3f  Canal  defenses  may  startle  the 

people  but  can  cause  no  surprise 

Utary  Intelligence  agencies  of  the 
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hink   of  no   fortification,   base,   or 

Important  to  the  defense  of  the 

than  the  Panama  Canal.     As 

is  fought  partly  on  the  sea.  and 

military  men   and   materiel   are 

by  ahlp,  it  wUl  be  vital  to  us. 

ranaport.  which  «m  ovartaJMd  In 

II  without  aiilNiliig  attack.  eo«Ud 

by    a    tew    atomic    warheads 

strategic  yarda.     Our  ships  must 

ply  between  our  porta  on  the  two 

the  abort  Canal  route. 

war  III  eomaa.  tt  will  come  wttb* 

in  a  turpnee  attack  of  far  greater 

•t1«at  than  that  a«  PcaM  Mat' 

ma4  OMct  the  enemy 

«r«t.    Twenty'forttf' 

10  Mtiirtl  ti  tiM  r«nal.  WHIi 

#«MiMM  aMf  etiric     W«  IMH'* 


Our  weakneaa  must  be  obvloua  to  the  for- 
eign ecplonai^e  accents  who  busy  themaelvw 
about  the  Republic  of  Panama.  The  Bna- 
aiana  bave  the  apecial  advantage  of  the 
Cowimnnlat  fifth  column  that  runs  through 
Central  America  and  la  particularly  atrong 
In  Panama. 

Panama's  Communist  movement  began 
about  1935.  with  organization  of  the  Tenants' 
League  and  the  General  Syndicate  of  Pana- 
manian Workers.  Their  founders  were  Cris- 
tobal L.  Segundo.  now  president  of  the  Peo- 
ple's Party,  and  Biaeo  Bchevez.  who  U  also 
active  in  It.  In  1933  the  Communist  Party 
of  Panama  came  into  the  open  under  that 
name,  linking  itaelf  with  the  Comintern  in 
a  public  manifesto,  and  carried  on  for  10 
years.  lu  succeaaor,  the  People'a  Party,  has 
always  been  small  and.  although  it  u  the 
core  of  the  movement,  has  nanr  gained 
enough  signatures  to  be  reeofnlaKl  aa  a 
qualified  political  party. 

The  most  Important  Communlat  front  In 
Panama  la.  however,  big  ^■*innh  to  get  onto 
the  ballot.  This  Is  the  SoeteUat  Party  of 
Panama  (Partido  SocialUta  de  Panama),  or- 
ganised in  1935  by  a  lawyer  who  had  been 
aaaoclated  with  Segundo  and  Echeves  In  the 
early  TenanU'  League  and  Workers'  Syndi- 
cate. Other  fronts,  or  useful  affiliates,  are 
the  Peoples  Party  Youth,  the  National  Union 
of  Women,  and  the  Important  Syndlcal  Fed- 
eration of  Panamanian  Workers. 

■n.e  Importance  of  the  federation  lies  in 
its  aaauatlon  with  the  network  of  other  Com- 
munist-dominated organizations  in  Central 
and  South  America.  It  Is  a  unit  of  the  Con- 
federation of  Latin- American  Workers  (usu- 
ally called  the  CTAL  from  the  InlUals  of  its 
Spanish  name.  ConXederaclon  de  Trabaja- 
dores  de  America  Latlna).  The  CTAL  U 
beaded  by  Vicente  Lombardo  Toledano.  of 
Meslco  City.  The  federation  and  the  CTAL 
are  afllliated  with  the  Soviet-dominated 
World  Federation  of  Trade  Unions. 

Several  of  the  Panamanian  Communist 
leaders  have  taken  courses  of  instruction  in 
Russia.  In  addition  to  the  party  directives, 
they  have  contact  with  the  U  S  8.  R.'s  agenU 
In  Colon  and  Panama  City.  Dr.  Celso  NIcalos 
Solano,  who  is  general  secretary  of  the  Peo- 
ple a  Party  and  U  regarded  aa  lU  intellectual 
leader,  carried  a  Soviet  Union  Oag  in  a  studebt 
demonatratlon  against  the  American  treaty 
laat  December 

What,  joM  may  aak.  ean  tbeae  people  do 
laaMe  the  Canal  Zone,  which  le  ruled  and 
M'eti  by  Uncle  •am?  There  are  173  known 
1— ibifi  c4  the  feotfle't  Party  among  tbe 
OMMl  •ofkerfl.  MM  (he  eetMl  muHtwr  flwy 


who  Joined  In  the  drive  were  offlclala  of  the 
Faople'a  Party  and  former  oOciala  of  the 
Kaaama  Communist  party. 

Local  713  haa  about  12,000  members,  al- 
though tt  has  claimed  19.000.  Most  of  iu 
members  are  silver  workers  of  Jamaican  or 
other  West  Indian  extraction,  and  two-thirds 
of  them  live  ouslde  the  Zone.  Though  I 
don't  suppose  many  are  actually  Commu- 
nlsu.  they  can  be  manipulated. 

The  local  union  Is  pledged  not  to  strike 
against  Uncle  Sam.  But  an  incident  of  last 
October  Indicates  what  may  be  expected. 
Then  500  dock  workers  employed  by  the 
Panama  Railroad  Company  went  out.  tjring 
up  much  of  the  Canals  shipping.  The  dock 
workers  don't  belong  to  local  713,  and  Ita 
officers  disclaimed  any  knowledge  of  the 
strike,  but  they  undertook  to  mediate  It. 
The  walkout  was  well  organised  and  timed. 
Investigators  concluded  that  local  713  had 
pulled  all  the  strings. 

In  the  hemisphere  set-up,  the  Communist 
Party  of  the  United  States  Is  considered  the 
major  section,  giving  advice  and  asslsUnce 
to  its  Latin -American  sisters.  Certain  crew 
members  of  the  Panama.  Cristobal,  and 
Ancon.  shlpa  owned  by  the  Panama  Rail- 
road, who  are  thus  government  employees. 
are  known  to  carry  literature  and  meaaagea 
to  Communlat  units  In  Panama.  A  stew- 
ardess whose  name  was  given  to  me  attends 
frequent  extreme  leftist  meetings.  Seamen 
are  known  to  have  been  In  contact  not  only 
with  Communist  groups  but  with  Russian 
agents  on  the  isthmus.  Many  of  the  sailors 
are  aliens,  and  these  seem  to  get  preference 
in  the  hiring 

Tug  American  Navy  veterans,  for  Instance, 
applied  to  the  captain  of  the  Panama  In 
New  York  for  Jobs  on  the  ship,  but  were 
referred  to  the  National  Maritime  Union 
for  clearance.  The  NMU  refused  them  cartls. 
and  later  sent  the  ship  three  Nlcaraguana 
who  had  been  In  the  United  States  only 
a  abort  time 

Sabotage  by  employeea  of  the  Canal  la 
more  to  be  feared  than  atrlkes  A  heavy 
charge,  even  of  conventional  explosives,  set 
off  In  tbe  narrow  Oalllard  Cut  could  block 
shipping.  If  the  dam.  dikes,  or  locks  hold- 
ing In  the  great  artificial  Oatun  Lake  were 
breached,  the  lake  would  spill  into  the  eea, 
and  the  Canal  would  be  useless  for  from 
one  to  four  years,  depending  on  tbe  damafe 

Actual  afgraaalon  eovM  eeme  la  aeewal 
ways  The  Canal  rnlfM  ke  AHMtoi  %y  loM' 
range  bomber*  from  ileld.    liiHn,  tkmm 

BOW  hW  MOM  91  llM  ktfMH  MftnMf HM*  to 

A«  Ifee  f  Kl  (rf  World  Wat  f  f  «h« 
'  »itpl»tnm  tfib  ■»4 
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luuri  insa  t-^a  iMf  lue  wuuuusa  »ua  our 
in*  tfeM  lMiM4  of  one  anil 
battailmi  ra  alMiiM  iMv*  It;  ami  UMlea4  o( 
our  nontfearMH  wmbat  team.  •  ilvtaUm 
I  had  b  tped  that  the  esperleaee  o(  World 
War  U  fould  teach  us  a  laattng  leaaon 
bkCk  Inaide  tbe  lO-mile  atrip,  we 
new  be  doubly  alert.  But  in  my 
tlon.  b  tsed  on  interviews  with  many  per- 
sona of  hlj  h  and  low  rank,  and  on  data  sup- 
plied the  jongtemlonal  committee  of  which 
lam  chair  nnn.  we  are  closer  to  1937  (the  first 
time  I  visi  ed  the  Canal ) .  when  we  bad  noth- 
ing, than    o  1940.  when  we  had  a  little. 


^ —  Ml  WM^imfMiW  Ai^tlvKi'*  leg 

4  years  ago  tMI  lie  tngHpimXr  i»el««««Ml  Ut 


'■      tM  pafiy 
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imperlallam"  and  demanding  astabllah. 
•t  of  diplomatic  relations  with  the 
U.  ■  ■.  R.  TIte  nest  dsy  May  3.  'Operation 
Panama"  was  launched  to  recruit  the  Canal 
workers  for  UPWA  In  charge  was  Leonsrd 
OoldaoUth,  who  had  algned  CommunUt 
Party  election  petltlona  in  New  York  and  had 
been  connected  with  a  number  of  fronta 
An  aeaociate  waa  Robert  Welnatein.  director 
of  organisation  for  UPWA.  who  to  Itoted  by 
the  Philadelphia  police  as  a  Communtot 
Party    member.     Among    the    Panamanians 


,,„  '  «*••  i»sai|/ 

Hi  *■  ''44  tlis  Paupla's  Partf  k$' 

(M  buttiiiiM  U«ii)>tii«ir«(um«  ilmitst.dmg  ths 
return  uf  tha  Immss  srtd  dsitniincing  VankM 
Imperlallam  Tb*  Bovist  (lug  hung  from 
a  bandstand  at  ons  meeting  That  winter. 
members  palntsd  signs  on  public  buildings 
rcadinc.  'lUturn  the  baaea  "  "■aam  and  no 
threau."  and  "Remember  Rio  Kato  '  Ths 
big  B  29  base,  which  we  have  now  surren- 
dered, was  at  Rio  Hato.  In  May  of  last  year 
another  anti-American  meeting  was  In- 
formed that  the  United  States  was  about  to 
swallow  Panama  In  36  bites.  Student  groups 
Joined  in.  and  a  speaker  told  a  spring  meet- 
ing at  the  University  of  Panama.  "Don't  fear 
the  Yankees,  because  the  U.  8.  S  R.  will 
always  help  us."    Laat  summer  the  drive  waa 
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stepped    up   by^^the   Communlat-controUed 
federation  of  StudenU. 

The  climax  came  in  December  when,  after 
16  months  of  negotiation  the  aaaembly  took 
up  the  agreement  to  extend  the  use  of  Rio 
Hato  for  20  years  and  a  dozen  other  Islands 
and  mainland  bases  for  5.  University  stu- 
dents and  schoolboys  fought  police  in  the 
atreeta  of  Panama  City  with  stlcka,  stones, 
and  tK)ttle8.  and  40  civilians  and  police  were 
injured  In  one  day.  Profesaors  and  pupils. 
even  In  glrla'  achoola,  went  on  a  general 
atrlke  for  10  days.  Parents  were  enlisted. 
Ten  thotisand  women  attended  an  outdoor 
protest  meeting.  Handbills  In  red  lettering 
denounced  Yankee  Imperialism,  and  called 
on  Panama's  youth  to  defend  the  country's 
integrity  and  to  save  Panama  from  Yankee 
fangs. 

President  Eru-ique  A.  Jlmlnes  and  ether 
sober  statesmen  tried  to  tell  the  country  that 
the  threat  of  Communist  aggreaalon  meant 
that  the  baaea  should  be  manned  for  Joint 
defense.  The  students'  reply  was  that  there 
waa  no  danger  of  war. 

The  University  of  Panama  is  a  hotbed  of 
Communists  and  extreme  leftist  sympathiz- 
ers. The  head  of  the  university  himself  Is 
far  left  of  center,  and  pwrhaps  three-quarters 
at  the  (acuity  are  leftist  sympathizers. 

Panamanian  Commimlsts  have  Influence, 
not  only  in  education  and  machine  politics, 
but  some  have  connections  in  the  Canal  ad- 
ministration. For  example,  a  leading  woman 
leftist,  who  to  strongly  suspected  of  being  a 
Communist,  to  married  to  a  man  who  holds 
a  responsible  Job  In  the  Zone. 

The  number  of  Russian  residents  In  the 
Republic  to  still  growing,  and  50  are  reported 
to  be  waiting  In  Shanghai  for  Panama  vtoas. 
rtftaen  Russian  vaeaela  paaaed  through  the 
Panama  Canal  in  the  6  aaontha  ended  with 
January.  They  were  of  the  fishing  type  and 
all  sailed  westward,  probably  from  Odessa  to 
Vladivostok.  One  anchored  cflshore  on  the 
Atlantic  aide  for  8  or  4  days,  during  which 
its  officers  and  most  of  Its  seamen  came 
■Bbore  in  small  boats.  They  made  contact 
With  known  Runlan  agents  and  with  lead- 
lag  Communists.  It  to  noUble  that  the  bank 
accounts  of  some  of  the  a^enU  showed  sn 
appreciable  Increaae  after  the  visit. 

While  the  Russians  woo  Panama,  the  fric- 
tion between  Panamanians  and  our  nationals 
eontlnuea  to  Inereaae 

Ctiim  9lim§»  ol  the  Zone  are  put  "off 
ttmtW  tor  tfm  mmtary  perwrnnel  frfrni  thne 
to  fllflMf.  Th«  tMuatlmi  «i  •"  tensef  h«4  •■- 
tM  •■•fitofi.    Ootoiiiuuiii  •#'■ 


can  develop.  And  our  first  line  of  defense 
to.  of  course,  intelligence.  Thto  activity 
should  "^e  expanded  in  Evu-ope  and  Asia  as 
well  as  In  Central  and  South  America. 

The  recent  report  to  Congress  by  the  Gov- 
ernor of  the  Canal  recommends  construction 
of  a  sea-level  route  at  Panama  Instead  of  the 
present  lock  system,  chiefly  because  It  would 
be  less  vulnerable.  It  would  cost  12  500.000,-> 
000  and  take  10  years  to  build.  Before  un- 
dertaking that  or  any  other  Improvement  we 
must  make  sure  where  we  stand  on  security 
at  Panama. 

At  Washington,  suggestions  have  been  ad- 
vanced that  a  cut  be  made  somewhere  elae — 
perhaps  in  Nicaragua.  But  there,  too,  local 
enmities  might  be  aroused  against  us.  It 
comes  back  to  one  diplomatic  problem  for 
all  of  Central  America — counteracting  tbe 
antl-Unlted  States  campaign  directed  from 
Moscow. 


Milwaukee  Journal  Lauds  Mundt  BHl, 
H.  R.  5852,  for  Curbing  Communist 
Activities  in  tbe  United  States— Praises 
Un-American  ActiTities  Committee  for 
ApproTing  It — Urges  Early  Favorable 
Action  by  Congress — Advises  Congress 
Opposing  Communism  at  Home  Fnily  as 
Important  as  Opposing  It  Overseas 


U,  laiitlltoo  *  '»"»• 

Uy  IB  a  rM'iii     Soma  t  «.  .~.e.»^  **  10 

pffsoM  am  eromlad  i<  Kl*  rLt'^m,  and 

no  facilitlai  tceept  a  commoB  toilet  for  th« 
whole  tenement  houae. 

We  couldn't  do  more  to  encourage  commU' 
nlam  If  we  offered  Communist  Party  cards  to 
all  Canal  Zone  employees. 

Ona  thing  we  can  do  without  delay  to 
counteract  red  propaganda  to  to  Improve 
tbeae  wage  and  housing  conditions. 

If  we  cannot  soon  get  back  the  bases,  es- 
pecially Rio  Hato.  we  should  negotiate  for 
sites  In  other  Central  American  counUies. 
At  the  Canal  we  need  uhe  best  warning  sys- 
tems and  air  defenses  that  miUUry  science 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  KARL  E.  MUNDT 

or   SOUTH   DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'nVES 

Friday.  April  30. 1948 

Mr.  BdUNDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  Members 
of  Congress  from  our  larger  cities  and 
from  aieas  where  American  Communists 
have  their  lairs  are  being  flooded  with 
postcards  and  telegrams  urging  them  to 
defeat  what  the  Moscow  propagandists 
call  the  Mundt  pollce-gtate  bill.  So  that 
the  Congress  and  the  country  may  better 
understand  Ju.«:t  exactly  what  \n  In  this 
legislation,  M  R.  5863.  which  appears  on 
cur  whip  fiotlees  M  one  of  ih«  ttwns 
which  fn«f 
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fNf  h'ftnih^  Wf.'waimee  *c7ttrn»i 
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B  both  tha  Mew 
Dune  And  the  Waehlng' 

ton  1  liiit-h  lit jujd— two  great  newspapers 
wluc  h  are  frequently  u  far  apart  a«  the 
'  wo  poles  on  foreign  policy  and  domeatic 
legislation— carry  lead  editorials  aup- 
porting  this  legislation  to  curb  and  cir- 
cumscribe the  activities  of  the  Commu- 
nist Party  and  its  numerous  front  and 
dupe  organizations.  Numerous  other 
newspaper  writers  and  columnists  have 
also  given  this  new  approach  to  the  com- 
munism problem— the  technique  of  dis- 
closure— their  wholehearted  support. 
Pulton  Lewis,  Jr.,  and  other  radio  com- 


mentators have  spoken  out  vigorously  In 
Its  support. 

Thus  far.  Mr.  Speaker,  only  the  Com- 
munists and  their  closest  allies  and  as- 
sociates— their  dupes,  their  front  organ- 
izations, and  their  nests  of  fellow  wan- 
derers— have  spoken  out  in  opposition  to 
this  constitutional  and  orderly  method 
of  turning  the  light  of  day  upon  the  il- 
licit acts  and  institutions  of  American 
Communists. 

Our  committee  expects  to  place  a  copy 
of  this  legislation  and  our  committee  re- 
port In  the  hands  of  each  Member  of 
the  House  l)efore  this  matter  comes  be- 
fore you  next  week.  We  solicit  your 
careful  study  of  this  legislative  pro- 
posal— the  first  to  come  from  the  Un- 
American  Activities  Committee  in  ita 
history.  Into  this  bill,  we  have  put  the 
experience  and  education  which  we  have 
acquired  in  neaily  10  years  of  Investi- 
gating and  studying  the  sneak-thief  tac- 
tics of  Communists  in  America  and 
abroad. 

H.  R.  5852  does  not  outlaw  the  Com- 
munist Party.  It  does  not  ban  ft  fr<«n 
the  ballot  or  deny  ic  use  of  the  mail,  free 
assemblage,  freedom  of  speech,  or  of 
press.  It  does  not  make  the  Communist 
Party  illegal,  Mr.  Speaker,  but  it  does 
make  illegal  certain  conspiratorial  ac- 
tivities wiiich  seek  by  stealth  to  over- 
throw our  Government  and  to  replace  It 
with  a  totalitarian  regime  controlled, 
and  dominated  by  a  foreign  power. 
Only  if  it  can  be  shown  that  this  shoe 
fits  the  foot  of  American  Communists 
can  it  be  contended  that  H.  R.  5852  out- 
laws the  Communist  Party. 

Prom  the  loud  wails  one  reads  in  the 
Communist  Dally  Worker.  It  appears 
that  there  mu-st  be  many  members  of 
the  Communist  Party  in  America  who 
are  worrying  guiltily  that  Judicial  proce- 
dure will  be  able  to  demonstrate  that 
they  are  engaged  In  a  conspiracy  to  sub- 
jugate Americas  Interests  to  thoi^  of 
Soviet  RusAia.  If  that  can  be  d^mon- 
•itrfltf'd  tn  th#  ftnihtncfirm  of  ijMT  eowU 
ot  iftw.  th'-  flm^  fe  pmply  here  wheW  Je|- 
MniUm  f  >  n  pMMHp  whl^ 

W)»  m  iibn  ttgp*-     Mr  iJMNi^f,  »,  flk 
6IM.  MM  mmithf  i^ni 
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reiMin  lu  tradlttnuai 

Mild  yet  <}aa4  with  the  auiMiMirHiurtai  Com* 

munlat  Moeement. 

"We  are  willing,"  (be  commttua  haa  ei« 
plained,  "to  permit  tha  theoriea  u(  oommu' 
nlam  and  democracy  to  clash  In  tlie  open 
market  place  of  puUtlcal  ideas  In  America, 
but  we  Inalat  that  conununlam  not  be  al- 
lowed to  have  the  unfair  advantages  In  thla 
conflict  of  the  unreetrtcted  use  of  Ulegal 
meana.  the  cloak  of  aecrecy  and  fraud,  and 
the  aaalstance  and  direction  of  a  foreign 
Communist  dictatorship.  We  believe  that  If 
Its  criminal  nctlvltles  are  prosecuted.  Its  false 
fronts   expcsed.   and   its  foreign   assistance 
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<Urectlon    cut    away,    the    Communtat 
t   In   the   United   Statea.  atandlng 
•lone  ibr  what  It  Is.  will  be  overwhelmingly 
Ccatf  d." 


Thla 

while 

lltertl 

ht)w 


ttlll 


la  >late 
t  le 


problem  of  dealing  with  communism. 

preserving  fundamental  American 

la  of   major   Importance.     Here   Is 

Un-American  Activities  Committee 

to  do  It : 

American    Commtulat    leaders 

rest  of  the  world,  particularly  from 

Soilet  Union.     Provide  stiff  penalties  for 

An  lerlcan  Communist  leader  found  guilty 

conspiring  against  the  United  States. 

a  policy  of  constant  exposure,  at- 

to  draw  the  support  of  so-called  In- 

away  from  the  Communist  Party  and 

frolit  organizations. 

R«  quire  registration  of  all  members  of 

Copamunlst  Party,  responsibility  for  this 

en  party  leaders. 
Require  r^latratlon  of  all  Communlst- 
(  rganlzatlons  and  the  clear  labeling  of 
I  ropaganda  as  coming  from  quarters  eo 
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propos^ 
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Dfcny  Government  Jobs  to  members  of 

Cc  mmunLst  Party  and  penalize  Oovern- 

( zecutlves  who  knowingly  employ  Com- 
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Issuance    of    passports 
of  the  Communist  Party. 
Discontinue  and  forbid  all   tax-exempt 

to  Communist-front  organizations. 
Oder  deportation   proceedings   against 
Coi  imunlst  registrants  found  to  be  aliens, 
committee  does  not  ask  the  outlawing 
Communist  Party.    It  does  not  attempt 
and  quarter  every  minor  Communist 
nt  dupe.    It  does,  as  Representative 
of  South  Dakota.  Its  principal  author. 
"attempt  to  strike  a  body  blow  at 
Aj^erlcan  cadre  of  the  Soviet-directed 
conspiracy."' 
committee  bill  provides  one  distinct 
from   present  law:    It  proposes  a 
d^nltlon  of  conspiracy. 
Pfesent.  conspiracy  against  the  United 
except   In  wartime,   must   have  the 
of  employing  force  and  vlo- 
The  committee  recommends  that  con- 
henceforth  cover  subversion  of  the 
of  the  Nation  by  abetting  the  ob- 
of  the  world  Communist  movement. 
dlafrupting   trade   and   commerce,   or   by 
the  destruction  of  government  In 
Unhted  States  with  the  aim  of  establlsh- 
qommunlst  dictatorship. 

conviction.  It  would  be  necessary  to 

hat  a  man.  as  a  Communist  leader. 

In  a  conspiracy  with  others  to 

subversion.    Penalties  would  run  as 

a  tlO.OOO  fine  and  10  years  of  Im- 

nt. 

committee    approach    to    this    whole 

seems  sound  and  realistic.    If  we  are 

successfully   with   this   problem   of 

communism.  It  must  be  along  lines 

these. 

should  definitely  pass  a  measure 
this  at  the  present  session.    It  Is  Just 
tmpArtant  as  are  the  measures  to  oppose 
uaUm  overseas. 


01:  The  Key  to  National  Safety 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

Hi)N.  LYNDON  B.JOHNSON 

or  TTXAS 

IN  Tl  IE  HOUSE  OP  RKPRISKNTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  28.  1948 

Mr.  J  OHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker. 
In  this  age  of  mechanization  no  single 
Industiy  is  so  important  to  the  Nation's 
well-lM  Ing — in  peacetime  as  in  wartime — 
as  the  oil  industry. 


The  health  of  the  Nation's  economy 
rises  and  falls  in  direct  relation  to  the 
health  of  the  oil  industry.  It  is  a  great 
misfortune  and  injustice  that  an  indus- 
try of  such  importance  should  receive 
only  negative  attention  from  the  Govern- 
ment. By  negative  attention,  I  mean 
that  the  Government  has  always  shown 
a  ready  enthusiasm  for  Imposing  con- 
trols, regulations,  and  restrictions  upon 
the  oil  industry,  while  at  the  same  time 
it  has  failed  to  display  a  comparable  in- 
terest in  measures  designed  to  keep  the 
oil  industry  in  good  health. 

on.  iNonsTXT  mzos  stxxl 

Today  the  Nation's  petroleum  supply 
situation  is  too  critical — and  too  much 
of  our  national  security  is  at  stake — to 
permit  a  continuation  of  this  lackadaisi- 
cal approach  to  the  Industry's  problems. 
It  is  time  for  us  to  face  one  inescapable 
fact:  The  oil  Industry  needs  steel. 

Producers  need  steel,  refiners  need 
steel,  transporters  need  steel,  and  they 
should  have  it.  Oil  may  well  be  the  key 
to  our  safety  in  the  days  ahead,  and  it  is 
Imperative  that  the  industry  receive  the 
steel  it  needs  to  supply  the  oil  that  our 
security  demands. 

TXXAS   IS   KZTSTONI   STATX 

Because  Texas  is  the  keystone  State  in 
the  Nation's  oil  supply  structure.  I  have 
studied  the  oil  Industry's  ever-changing 
needs  carefully  through  my  years  in 
Congress. 

coLONXL  THoatrKm.  ONx  or  woau>'s  most  ablz 

AMD  PBACnCAI.  OIZ,  ACTHOSmiS 

Because  the  urgency  of  the  current  oil- 
supply  problem  demands  action,  I  re- 
cently wrote  to  the  chairman  of  the 
Texas  Railroad  Commission,  Col.  E.  O. 
Thompson,  outlining  my  views  on  what 
should  be  done  now  to  meet  this  crisis. 
Colonel  Thompson,  as  meml)err  of  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  of  this  House 
know,  is  one  of  the  best -in  formed,  most 
able,  and  most  practical  authorities  on 
oil  and  its  problems  in  the  Nation. 

Under  permission  to  extend  my  re- 
marks, I  include  in  the  Ricord  a  copy  of 
my  letter  to  Colonel  Thompson  discussing 
the  oil-supply  problem  and  a  copy  of  the 
letter  I  received  from  him  in  reply: 

HOTTSS  or  REPaZSKNTATITXS. 

Wtuhinyton.  D.  C.  April  17,  194». 
Col.  E.  O.  TROMraoir. 

Texas  Railroad  Commisston, 

Austin,  Tex. 

Dkas  Colonel  Thompson:  It  Is  gratifying 
to  note  that  the  Texas  Railroad  Commission 
has  begun  a  timely  round  of  State-wide 
MER  hearings.  Tour  commission  Is  to  be 
commended  for  this  effort  to  increase  the 
State's  oil  production  at  a  time  of  serious 
need. 

The  serloiiwiess  of  the  petroleum-supply 
problem  cannot  be  overemphasized.  Por  a 
nation  whose  entire  economy— both  In  peace 
and  war— Is  dependent  upon  petroleum  prod- 
ucts this  country  has  toctn  entirely  too  apa- 
thetic to  the  dlfOcultles  besetting  the  in- 
dtistry. 

As  a  member  of  tb*  Special  OH  Commlt- 
t—  at  the  House  Armed  Services  Committee. 

X   have    been — and   shall    continue    to    be 

greatly  concerned  with  the  alarming  ques- 
tion of  what  we  woulJ  do  for  oil  in  the  event 
of  another  war.  Ova  minimum  dally  de- 
mands In  wartime  are  estimated  at  8.0C0.0OO 
barrels  dally:  our  maximum  dally  capacity  Is 
about  5.500.000  barrels. 

What  would  we  do  If  called  upon  to  supply 
that    2.500.000-barrel    deficit    tomorrow?      I 


don't  know  and  I  have  found  no  one  who 
will  say  with  assurance  J\ist  how  that  ques- 
tion could  be  answered.  But  I  do  not  t^lnk 
we  should  wait  until  an  emergency  forces 
us  to  find  the  answer — or  be  destroyed. 

Time  may  be  running  out  for  us.  so  far 
as  the  chances  of  solving  the  petroleum  sup- 
ply problem  Is  concerned.  I  do  not  think 
we  should  blissfully  await  a  day  of  crisis 
t>efore  planning  for  the  future. 

It  Is  my  belief  that  the  President  should 
Immediately  appoint  a  Nation-wide  commis- 
sion of  outstanding  and  qualified  men — 
who  have  a  sound,  practical  knowledge  and 
acquaintance  with  the  realities  of  the  petro- 
leum Industry's  problems  and  needs — to 
study  the  situation  and  formulate  a  long- 
range  program  to  guide  the  Nation  in  pre- 
paring to  meet  Its  future  petroleum  needs. 

Recommendations  from  such  a  group 
would.  I  am  sure.  k>e  t>eneficlal  in  steering 
the  Nation  away  from  what  might  be  hastily 
conceived,  short-sighted,  and  unnecessary 
regtilatlons  and  controls. 

For  the  present  I  am  convinced  that  cer- 
tain phases  of  the  petroleum  supply  ques- 
tion should  be  dealt  with  Immediately,  par- 
ticularly in  view  of  the  unprecedented  do- 
mestic demsnd.  There  are  certain  things 
which  can  t>e  done,  and  I  think  ahould  be 
done.  Including  these: 

1.  Needs  of  the  petroletmi  Industry  should 
be  made  the  first  order  of  business  by  the 
steel  Industry.  The  steel  companies  should 
t>e  called  upon  to  give  the  petroleum  Indtu- 
try — producer,  refiner,  and  traiuporter — the 
steel  It  needs  now.  If  this  Is  not  done  voN 
untarUy,  I  believe  the  Government  should 
step  in  to  see  that  steel  Is  allocated  In  suf- 
ficient quantities  to  the  petroleum  Indus- 
try. It  Is  senseless  to  expand  oll-consumlng 
industries  without  enabling  the  oil  Industry 
to  expand  and  meet  the  added  demand. 

2.  Following  Texas'  example,  all  States 
should  immediately  review  the  performance 
records  of  their  fields  and  bring  all  fields 
up  to  the  MER. 

3.  The  title  to  the  tldeland  areaa  of  the 
N'itlon  should  be  cleared  quickly  by  quit- 
claim legislation,  and  every  stimulant  and 
Incentive  should  be  given  for  thorough  de- 
velopment of  this  rich  deposit  of  oil. 

4.  The  appropriation  of  the  United  States 
Oeologlcal  Survey  should  t>e  augmented  to 
expedite  geological  exploration  of  the  pub- 
lic lands,  and  the  terms  of  leasing  should 
be  revalued  to  provide  added  Incentive  for 
exploration. 

6.  To  avert  or  relieve  any  temporary  "spot 
shortages,"  we  should  import  as  much  oil 
as  necessary,  without  injuring  the  domestic 
industry. 

6.  Renewed  efforts  should  be  made  to 
strengthen  and  rigidly  enforce  gas-conserva- 
tion measures  throughout  the  United  States. 

7.  Added  steel  supplies  should  be  made 
available  for  construction  of  gas  pipe  lines 
into  heavily  Industrialized  areas  so  that  gas 
may  be  used  Instead  of  fuel  oil  for  Indus- 
trial consiunption. 

8.  Federal  funds  should  t>e  made  available 
to  supplement  State  activity  In  research  for 
improved  methods  of  secondary  recovery. 

9.  Federal  funds  should  also  be  made 
available  to  stimulate  research  in  new 
methods  of  drilling. 

These  steps  could.  I  believe,  take  us  a 
long  way  toward  relieving  the  current  "tight" 
situation  In  national  petroleum  supply.  The 
over-all  question  cannot  be  answered  by 
piecemeal  actions,  however,  and  I  believe  we 
should  move  now  to  chart  our  covirse  for 
the  future. 

Any  comments  you  might  have  on  this 
discussion  would  be  appreciated  and  helpful 
to  me.  I  am  sure  the  other  States  would 
do  well  to  follow  the  course  of  conservation 
and  sensible  development  pioneered  by  the 
Texas  Railroad  Commisston  through  the 
years. 

With  best  regards. 
Sincerely, 

Ltmdon  B.  Johnson. 
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Raiuioao  Commission  or  Texas, 

Austin,  Tex.,  AprU  23,  194i. 
Hon.  Ltndon  B.  Johnson, 
Member  of  Congress, 

House  Office  Building. 

Washington,  D.  C. 

DXAX  Ltndon  :  I  am  In  receipt  of  your  most 
Interesting  letter  of  AprU  17.  in  which  you 
review  the  oil  situation  of  America. 

Having  appeared  before  your  special  com- 
mittee of  the  House  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee, I  was  particularly  Impressed  with  the 
thoroughness  and  the  serious  type  of  inquiry 
which  yoxir  committee  has  been  making. 
The  questions  asked  by  the  members  of  your 
committee  In  those  hearings  show  the  con- 
cern of  the  Congress  on  this  serious  situa- 
tion which  confronts  the  oil  industry  Srod 
our  Nation  from  a  defense  standpoint. 

You  point  the  situation  clearly  when  you 
call  attention  to  the  fact  in  your  letter  that 
the  estimate  of  wartime  oil  demands  are 
plsoed  at  8,000.000  barrels  daUy,  whereas  our 
preeent  national  production  as  of  AprU  17 
was  only  6.414,360  barrels  and  you  pose  the 
question  what  would  we  do  to  supply  the  ad- 
ditional a.SOO.OOO  barrels  if  they  should  l>e 
needed  tomorrow,  or  at  some  early  date. 

I  think  you  are  eminently  correct  when 
you  say  that  we  should  not  wait  untU  the 
emergency  forces  us  to  find  the  answer  or  be 
destroyed. 

You  have,  in  your  letter,  very  clearly 
pointed  out  some  of  the  most  important 
things  that  should  be  done  In  order  to  aug- 
ment our  petroleum  supply  from  domestic 
sources  in  this  country,  and  you  have  hit 
upon  the  most  important  one  in  your  first 
enumeration;  namely,  that  steel  companies 
should  be  caUed  upon  to  give  the  petroleum 
Industry-  the  producer,  the  refiner  and  the 
transporter,  the  steel  that  It  needs  now.  I 
firmly  believe  that  If  the  steel  Is  made  avail- 
able, the  industry  wUl  get  the  Job  done  and 
promptly  Hundreds  and  hundreds  of  peo- 
ple want  to  drill  wells  but  cannot  do  so  for 
lack  of  steel. 

If  there  be  no  steel  strikes  and  if  there  be 
no  strikes  In  the  oil  Indxistry,  and  If  Imports 
are  kept  at  their  present  level  of  some  hun- 
dred and  two  thousand  barrels  per  day  In 
excess  of  exports,  I  believe  that  we  will  be 
able,  short  of  greatly  expanded  mUltary  de- 
mands, to  avoid  rationing  this  summer. 
However,  the  matters  that  you  touch  upon 
and  deal  with  so  intelligently  are  to  me 
compelling. 

Yoxir  letter  so  completely  covers  the  situa- 
tion that  I  am  taking  the  m>erty  of  giving 
It  to  the  press. 

Sincerely  yours, 

EARNEST  O.  Thompson. 


Keynote  Speech  by  Hod.  Jamei  P.  Kem, 
of  Missouri,  at  Musouri  Repablkan 
State  Convention 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  P.  KEM 

OP  MIBSOUU 

m  THU  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  May  3  Uegislative  day  of 
Friday.  AprU  30).  1948 

Mr.  KEM.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record  a  Iseynote  speech 
delivered  by  me  at  the  Republican  State 
Convention  at  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  on  May  1, 
1948. 

There  l)elng  no  objection,  the  .speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
afi  follows: 

Fellow  Americans,  fellow  Mlssourlans,  we 
are  met  here  for  a  pauiotlc  purpose;  to  dis- 


charge a  civic  duty.     Ours  is  the  proud  privi- 
lege of  selecting  certain  Important  agents  ot , 
government,   and  of   declaring   In   a  critical 
hour  the  principles  of  the  great  Republican 
Party  of  Missouri. 

We  know  that  our  cause  Is  Just.  We  know 
that  our  cause  Is  right.  We  of  the  Repub- 
lican Party  stand  steadfast  on  the  princi- 
ples of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 
These  are  the  guldeposts  to  the  American 
way  of  life. 

The  Republican  Party  directed  the  course 
of  the  Government  for  46  of  the  72  years 
from  1861  to  1933.  In  that  era  the  United 
States  t>ecame  a  strong,  prosperous,  and  en- 
lightened nation.  The  United  States  com- 
manded the  respect  of  the  world.  Its  sol- 
vency, philanthropy,  humanity,  latent  mili- 
tary power,  economic  resources,  its  system  of 
private  enterprise,  and  sclentiflc  develop- 
ment challenged  the  admiration  of  the  world. 
This  result  was  not  achieved  through  the 
WPA,  the  OPA,  exorbitant  taxes,  or  starry- 
eyed  schemes  designed  solely  to  entice  votes. 
Nor  did  these  blessings  come  through  en- 
couragement of  Idleness  by  placing  unem- 
ployment on  a  salary,  or  prodigal  buying  of 
potatoes  by  the  Government  and  burning 
them  In  kerosene-lit  bonflr«»8. 

The  Republican  pattern  of  statesmanship 
contained  no  hint  of  quackery,  no  specter 
of  communlsri,  no  double  talk  on  Interna- 
tional affairs,  or  wavering  on  International 
responsibilities.  There  was  never  a  threat  of 
yielding  the  goal  of  public  service  in  a 
frenzied  reach  for  power. 

On  the  contrary,  the  Republican  Party 
did  then  and  does  now  advocate  thrift, 
economy,  self-reliance,  and  Individual  Ini- 
tiative; representative  government  without 
the  lash  of  regimentation  and  private  enter- 
prise without  hobbling  restrictions. 

The  times  now  impose  upon  the  Republi- 
can Party  new  opportunities  for  molding  and 
forming  public  opinion.  We  realize  fully 
that  we  are  not  living  or  carrying  on  ovu' 
work  In  the  mood  or  under  the  conditions 
of  1854,  when  the  party  was  founded. 

Disraeli  once  said,  '1  am  a  radical  because 
I  want  to  eradicate  that  which  Is  bad.  I 
am  a  conservative  because  I  want  to  con- 
serve that  which  Is  good."  To  defend  and 
maintain  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  our  laws,  our  form  of  government, 
and  the  right  of  men  to  live  their  lives  In 
freedom  from  the  tyranny  of  others,  is  our 
party's  province.  In  this  spirit,  we  dedicate 
ovir  efforts  to  the  welfare  of  our  country. 

Some  of  the  leaders  of  the  Democrat 
Party  pride  themselves  on  the  fact  that  they 
never  lot*  back.  They  liken  themselves,  we 
understand,  to  some  sort  of  a  mythical  bird 
that  is  always  looking  forward. 

Here  in  Missoiu-1,  we  have  known  longer 
and  better  than  have  oxu  brethren  In  any 
of  our  sister  States  the  sinlBter  record  of  the 
Pendergast  machine  and  its  corruption,  vote 
stealing,  and  public  plimder.  Here  In  Mis- 
souri we  know  too  well  the  history  of  Pcnder- 
gastism  with  Its  public  dishonor  and  private 
shame. 

Here  in  the  home  sUte  of  Mr.  Tru- 
man, why  the  Democrats  dislike  to  look  back 
may  be  easily  understood.  They  don't  dare 
look  back.  We  Republicans  may  look  both 
forward  and  backward  with  equal  satisfac- 
tion. We  recall  the  past  of  our  party  with 
pride;  we  look  to  the  future  with  confidence. 
Here  in  the  very  heart  of  the  nation,  we 
reccgnlze  the  Republican  trend.  We  dis- 
cern an  unconquerable  uprising  of  the  peo- 
ple to  end  the  fumbling  In  the  Governor's 
ofBce  in  Jefferson  City,  and  the  bungling  In 
the  White  House  In  W^iBhington.  As  Amer- 
icans we  want  more  of  the  kind  of  govern- 
ment given  us  by  the  Republican  Congress 
that  reversed  the  ruinous,  radical  N?w  Deal 
Democrat  trend  to  socialism  and  destruc- 
tion. 

As  Mlssourlans  we  want  more  of  the 
kind  cf  government  given  us  by  the  Republi- 
can legislature  that  has  dene  so  much  to 


redeem   the   state  from   years  of   Democrat 
misrule. 

STATt  GOVXSNMEMT 

For  several  years  past,  Jefferson  City  and 
Washington  have  had  this  in  common:  In 
each,  a  constructive,  able,  and  industrious 
Republican  legislative  body  has  been  con-  ■ 
fronted  by  a  stubtwm,  non-cooperative,  and 
alas! — sometimes  Irritable,  Chief  Executive. 
In  view  of  the  difficulties  under  which  they 
have  labored  In  this  respect,  the  achieve- 
ments of  the  Sixty-third  and  Sixty-fourth 
General  Assemblies  of  Missovu-l  have  re- 
ceived unstinted  admiration  on  every  side. 
In  1944.  for  the  first  time  in  many  years,  the 
Republicans  gained  control  of  both  houses 
of  our  general  assembly. 

The  following  year,  at  a  special  election, 
the  citizens  of  Missouri  adopted  a  new  state 
constitution.  This  made  necessary  the  revis- 
ing and  rewriting  of  more  than  9,000  Missouri 
statutes  in  order  to  make  them  comply  with 
the  new  state  constitution. 

This  was  a  Herculean  task,  but  it  was  a 
long-awaited  opportvinlty.  The  new  consti- 
tution made  possible  the  accomplishment  of 
many  proposals  the  Republicans  of  out  state 
had  long  urged,  but  could  not  get  adopted 
over  the  opposition  of  the  Democrats. 

As  an  example,  the  Republicans  were  able 
to  revamp  the  state's  entire  system  of  reve- 
nue collection.  The  Democrat  minority 
fought  this  bitterly  to  the  end.  and  even 
after  the  state  constitution  was  adopted, 
tried  to  defeat  the  bill  setting  up  the  depart- 
ment. 

Under  the  wise  and  economical  adminis- 
tration of  the  great  wartime  Governor  of 
Missouri,  Forrest  C.  Donnell.  a  huge  siirplus 
of  money  piled  up  in  the  state  treasury.  The 
Republican  leaders  Impounded  this  fund  in 
a  special  post-war  reserve. 

This  fiud  has  been  carefully  guarded  and 
Judiciously  spent.  Every  effort  of  pressure 
groups  to  raid  it  has  been  successfully  re- 
sisted. The  fund  at  one  time  reached  s  total 
of  »45 ,000.000.  May  I  ask  a  question — a 
serious  qutttion?  Would  money  have  accum- 
ulated In  the  state  treasury  had  the  Demo- 
crat plot  to  steal  the  governorship  in  1941 
been  successful? 

Constructive  labor  legislation  was  de- 
manded by  the  public  and  passed  by  the 
legislature  In  response  to  this  demand. 

Abuses  of  the  unemployment  compensa- 
tion law  received  intelligent  attention. 

The  Sixty-fourth  General  Assembly  want- 
ed the  facts  about  our  schools,  and  made  s 
year-long  investigation  and  survey.  Laws 
were  enacted  providing  for  volimtary  consoli- 
dation of  small  school  distilcts  in  order  to 
provide  more  efficiency  at  less  cost,  and  for  a 
more  equitable  distribution  of  the  state's 
school  funds. 

The  session  of  the  General  Assembly  which 
recently  ended  was  one  of  the  most  economi- 
cal in  the  history  of  the  state,  althoiigh  it 
appropriated  more  money  than  any  other 
legislattire.  This  seeming  paradox  is  due  to 
the  fact  that  although  more  motiey  was  ap- 
propriated by  the  legtriature.  much  of  it 
came  from  savings  In  the  war  years.  All  of  it 
was  appropriated  with  the  greatest  care. 

We  of  the  "Show--ne  State"  have  taken 
a  good  look  at  the  self-seeking  groups  that 
have  captured  conuol  at  the  Democrat  Party 
in  our  state.  These  political  bosses  have 
been  riding  a  one-eyed  mule — a  left-eyed 
mule— that  is  always  leaning  to  the  left, 
and  more  to  the  left — and  now  finds  Itself 
right  near  the  ditch. 

Yes.  the  time  Is  ripe  for  some  Important 
changes.  And  the  people — come  November — 
are  going  to  make  a  clean  sweep.  Above 
all.  they  are  goins  to  put  a  Bepui'lcan  in 
the  Governcr's  office — a  Republican  who  has 
his  feet  on  the  ground — a  Republican  who 
knows  the  value  of  c&lm  dellberatioo. 

rCOEMM.  GOVBUIICXHT 

We  shall  bring  decent,  wholesome,  tmly 
progressive  state  and  local  government  w  ttM 
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Republican  Congress  has  fulfilled  Its 
o  the  people.     We  have  cut  taxes 
hree  Indefensible  vetoes   by  Presl- 
We   have   given   the   people 
that  was  long  overdue — relief  that 
to  keep  America  strong:   re- 
the  great  mass  of  workers  would 
'take-home   pay:"   relief   to  re- 
he  wells  of  Investment  capital  so 
.  farming,  and  mining  and  the 
service  pursuits  wotild  expand  and 
nore  Jobs. 

of  wartime  taxes  In  peace- 
ititolerable.     Taxes  must  be  fair  and 
If  a  free,  competitive  enterprise 
Aiall  survive. 

Republican    Congress    has    made    a 
In  eliminating  unnaoessary   bu- 
from    the    Pedaral    pay    roll.     It 
so  despite  the  stubborn  resistance 
Ttxunan  Administration  and  the  Ill- 
refusal  of  the  Democrat  heads  of 
to  cooperate  with  the  com- 
Congreas. 

said  his  spending  budgets  were 

and  could  not  k>e  cut  without 

the  Oovernment.     The  Republican 

dlsagrerrl.     It  lopped  off  billons  of 

Trom     the     President's    spend-and- 

tax-and-tax  budgeu. 

the    Taft-Hartley    labcr-man- 

relatlons  act  over  President's  Tru- 

pfirely   political    veto.     This   law   at- 

adjust  fairly  and  adequately  the 

reapotulbllltles  of  three  groups: 

the     employers,     and     the 


pissed 


aiid 


em  >loyeefl. 


provisions    of    this    bill    grant 
to    workingmen    never    before 
by  them,  and  provide  methods  of 
the  public  welfare.     The  law  es- 
falr  rules  of  conduct  for  all.    It  ex- 
labor  relations  our  cherished  prln- 
equal  Justice  under  the  law  ' 

experience  proved  that  the  Wag- 

iras  grossly  unfair  and  Insufficient. 

obstinate   leadership   of    the 

Party  refused  to  permit  Its  "rub- 

"  Democrat-controlled  Congress  to 

Ingle  aiiHMMtniant.     We  cannot  ex- 

as  far-r— citiHig  as  the  Wagner  Act 

-Hartley  Act  to  be  In  perfect  or 

when  first  enacted. 

always    proves    the    need    for 
The  Republican  Congress  may  be 
upon  to  make  such  changes  In  the 
Act  as  experience  shows  to  be 
or  advisable.    This  new  labor-man- 
law  Is  proving  itself  to  t)e.  as  It  la 
to  be.  a  bill  of  rights  for  the  average 
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Republican  Congress  was  further  given 
by  the  people  to  free  them  of  con- 
busybody  Washington   bureaucrats 
And    so    we    have    repealed 
r\iles.    regulations,    and    dl- 
ind  cut  red-tape  by  the  mile.    As  a 
{>eople  may  again  enjoy  the  blesa- 
reedom  to  produce  the  necessities 
things  of  Ufe. 
liclden tally,   our    Federal    Treasury, 
rftum  of  the  free-enterprise  system, 
use  some  black  ink.  Instead  of  red 
again.     We  got   the  Oovernment 
red:  now  we  are  going  to  get  the 
of  the  Government. 
t4ousand  fronts  of  our  national  econ- 
farm.  and  mine — the  Repub- 
strengthened  and  paved  the 


tie 


f  ac  tory. 


way  for  our  people  to  re-establish  the  highest 
standard  of  living  the  world  has  ever  known. 
These  are  a  few  of  the  achievements  of 
the  Republican  Congrcas.  Let  us.  by  way  of 
comparison,  now  take  a  swift  look  at  the 
executive  department  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, for  16  years  past  dominated  by  the 
radical  New  Dealers,  aided  and  abetted  by 
Democrat  machine  bosses  exemplified  by  the 
Pendergast  gang  In  Missouri. 

IXILTIVX    DXPAXTMXNT 

It  Is  to  be  regretted  that  the  American 
people  could  not  do  in  1946  what  they  wanted 
to  do.  It  is  a  pity  that  when  they  repudi- 
ated the  Truman  Administration,  they  could 
not  then  clean  bouse  from  top  to  tx)ttom. 

The  Republican  Congress  has  made  a  great 
record  in  holding  the  line  for  the  American 
way  of  life.  In  doing  ao  It  has  had  to  battle 
constantly  on  the  Executive  fron.  with  a 
warring,  quarrelsome.  Democrat  Party — fall- 
ing apart  at  the  seams,  as  It  is  driven  toward 
a  regimented  police  state  by  its  radical  New 
Deal  masters  of  the  Trtiman  Administration. 

The  one-horse  shay  of  F.  D.  R.  ain't  what  it 
used  to  be.  After  2  years  with  Mr.  Trvunan 
supposedly  In  the  driver's  seat,  it  has  broken 
down — completely.  All  that  Is  left  are  a  few 
"bolts"  and  "nuu."  Speed  the  day  when 
the  "nuts"  all  "bolt." 

Due  to  Incompetence  in  the  White  House 
and  the  accumulated  deadwood  In  the  innu- 
merable boards,  bureaus,  and  commissions 
created  wherever  the  whim  or  fancy  of  the 
New  Dealers  led  them,  the  Executive  branch 
has  been  running  wild.  The  buzzards  of 
prlvUege.  the  hangers-on  and  camp  follow- 
ers of  the  radical  cabal  have  been  having 
a  field  day.  Scarcely  a  day  passes  that  a  new 
■candal  in  the  Truman  Administration  is  not 
uncovered  by  congressional  Investigators. 

As  one  example  of  how  things  have  been 
going  in  the  Truman  Administration,  let 
us  look  at  the  notorious  and  malodorous 
Pauley  case.  The  fireworks  started  when  the 
President  of  the  United  Sutes  denounced 
In  no  uncertain  terms  these  who  had  been 
guilty  of  speculating  in  food. 

And  then  the  embarrassing  fact  came  out 
that  the  chief  of  these  speculators  was  none 
other  than  a  prominent  member  of  the  Presi- 
dent's own  inner  circle.  Ed.  Pauley,  former 
treasiuer  of  the  Democrat  National  Com- 
mittee and  chief  money  raiser  for  the  1044 
campaign. 

Even  the  President's  physician.  General 
Oraham,  was  speculating  on  the  side,  or  to 
use  the  Attorney  General  Clark's  expressive 
phrase,  "trafficking  In  human  misery." 

arrxAUNC  xvmDfcz  at  Kansas  crrr  amd 

NKW    MAOBtD 

Let  us  look  St  another  illuminating  Inci- 
dent In  recent  history — the  notorloios  theft  of 
the  ballots  at  Kansas  City.  This  occurred 
less  than  24  hours  before  Attorney  General 
Clark  was  scheduled  to  appear  before  a  Sen- 
ate committee  to  explain  bis  whitewash  of 
the  vote  fraud  cases. 

The  American  people  have  been  patiently 
awaiting  the  announcement  of  the  arrest  of 
those  suspected  of  this  foul  crime.  Not  one 
has  been  found.  The  people  ask  why.  And 
the  people  are  not  going  to  be  satisfied  imtll 
these  criminals  are  brought  to  Justice. 

More  recently,  evidence  wanted  by  the  FBI 
In  New  Madrid  County.  Mo.  was  stolen. 
Again,  no  arrests  have  been  made.  Mlssou- 
rlans  ask:  Is  this,  too.  a  "perfect  crime"?  A 
Senate  committee,  headed  by  Senator  Fn- 
GusoN,  Is  now  preparing  a  detailed  inquiry 
Into  the  failure  of  the  Attorney  General  to 
effectively  lnvestls;ate  and  prosecute  the  vote 
frauds  which  occurred  In  the  Democrat  pri- 
mary In  Jackson  County  at  Kansas  City  in 
1946  and  the  chain  reaction  of  fraud  and 
crlrainallty  set  off  when  Mr.  Truman  person- 
ally Intervened  in  this  primary.  To  use  Mr. 
Tntman's  apt  and  expressive  phrase.  "The 
outfit  is  still  going  good. '  Shame,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, shame. 


Yes.  the  American  people  have  had  enough. 
They  are  going  to  do  something  about  it  next 
November.  New  Dealers  call  themselves  lib- 
erals. Heaven  forbid!  They  are  reactionaries 
who  seek  to  forge  chains  for  the  people's  lib- 
erties. They  preach  liberalism:  they  practice 
tjrranny  and  fraud. 

MB.  nVMAlt  AND  PXICS  CONTSOLS 

Mr.  Truman  advocates  the  policy  of  Gov- 
ernment control  over  prices  He  once  stated 
that  price  controls  belonged  to  a  "police 
state."  It  would  have  been  more  accurate 
to  say  that  peacetime  price  controls  are  a  di- 
rect importation  from  Moscow.  They  are  as 
foreign  as  the  Kremlin  to  our  theory  of  gov- 
ernment and  to  our  economic  system.  But  to 
Mr.  Truman  price  ceilings  are  apparently 
more  sacred  than  the  canopy  of  heaven. 

COMMUNISTS  IN  THX  COVXXNMKNT   8ZXVICI 

With  the  election  approaching,  there  Is 
another  state  of  affairs  which  the  Truman 
Administration  would  dearly  love  to  have  us 
forget.  The  President,  for  some  months 
now.  has  been  doing  his  best  to  shoo  the 
old  Communist  and  fellow- traveler  pals  of 
the  Roosevelt  family  and  Mr.  Wallace  away 
from  his  door. 

He  has  repudiated  the  Communists  In 
speeches  and  news  conferences  and  has  at 
leaat  not  tried  to  dampen  down  the  current 
scare  over  a  possible  early  war  with  Russia. 
That  is  all  very  well,  even  If  It  does  come 
a  bit  late  In  the  day:  but  tiiere  are  still  large 
numbers  of  Federal  Government  Jobholders 
who  are  either  Communists.,  fellow-travelers, 
or  subversives  of  other  types.  These  consti- 
tute Joe  Stalin's  highly  dangerous  fifth 
column. 

It  is  a  black  page  In  American  history  that 
so  many  members  of  un-American  groups 
have  been  welcomed  Into  high  places  In  the 
Government  by  the  New  Dealers. 

While  our  Government  is  spending  billions 
and  billions  to  q-aarantine  communism  In 
Europe  and  Asia,  it  Is  high  time  to  stop  the 
spread  of  communism  in  the  American  Gov- 
ernment service.  We  appreciate  that  it  is 
difficult  for  a  Democrat  President  to  be 
under  the  necessity  of  discharging  members 
of  his  own  party  for  disloyalty  to  their 
country. 

We  are  going  to  do  our  part  to  relieve 
Mr.  Truman  from  further  embarrassment  by 
electing  a  Republican  President  In  1948.  We 
are  going  to  change  leadership  from  the 
White  House  down — a  result  essential  to  the 
continued  safety  of  the  American  nation. 

TXXND  TOWAKO  CONCINTaATlON 

All  through  the  disastrous  New  Deal  there 
has  been  a  dangerotis  trend  toward  concen- 
tration of  power  at  Washington  and  away 
from  the  liberty  of  the  individual.  Cen- 
tralization of  governmental  authority  is  the 
road  to  dictatorship.  Call  it  New  Deallsm 
If  you  wish,  but  a  stlnkweed  by  any  other 
name  smells  the  same. 

It  U  a  trend  alien  to  our  republican  form 
of  government.  It  violates  the  fundamental 
conc?pt  of  the  American  way  in  which  the 
Federal,  state,  and  local  governments  each 
have  their  clearly  defined  orbits,  with  all 
sovereignty  remaining  In  the  people. 

The  device  used  to  accomplish  the  revolu- 
tionary trend  has  been  to  spend  and  spend, 
tax  and  tax.  All  of  this  has  been  done  under 
the  illusion,  to  quote  Harry  Hopkins,  the  right 
arm  of  the  New  Deal.  "The  people  are  too 
damn  dumb  to  know." 

Like  the  Lilliputians  in  the  story,  the 
pygmies  at  Washington  have  fastened  down 
the  giant  that  Is  America.  You  may  depend 
upon  It  that  the  people  are  going  to  loose 
themselves  come  November. 

The  people  have  seen  the  cost  of  their  Fed- 
eral  Government  rise  from  less  than  M.- 
000.000,000  In  1933  to  about  $40,000,000,000 
this  year.  They  have  seen  the  Federal  pay 
rolls  increase  In  number  from  500,C00  In  1933 
to  2.000,000  today. 
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At  the  polls  next  November  the  people 
will  restore  true  liberalism,  bring  govern- 
ment back  home,  re-establleh  the  proper 
orbits  of  Government — Federal,  state,  and 
local — and  open  the  springs  of  personal 
Initiative  and  private  enterprise  that  are  ^a 
genius  of  America. 

roancN  aitaiks 

Throughout  this  battle  for  restoration  of 
good  government,  the  country  and  the  Con- 
gress have  been  plagued  by  failures  in  foreign 
policy  by  the  New  Deal  Democrat  adminis- 
trations, past  and  present. 

Fellow  Ml&sourlans,  the  hard.  Inescapable 
fact  Is  that  International  affairs  now  largely 
dominate  our  domestic  affairs.  Eighty  per- 
cent of  the  entire  cost  of  our  Federal  Oov- 
ernment now  goes  for  national  defense,  aid 
to  foreign  countries,  prevention  of  war,  and 
liquidation  of  past  wars.  The  proportion  Is 
rising  at  a  staggering  rate. 

Much  of  the  cause  for  the  high  cost  of  our 
Federal  Government; 
Much  of  the  cause  for  high  prices; 
Much  of  the  clamor  for  police-state 
methods,  restoration  of  strait-Jacket  war- 
time controls,  rationing,  and  re-eetatdlsh- 
ment  of  76.000  rules,  regulations,  and  direc- 
tives— 

All  of  these  stem  from  luupeakable  con- 
fusion and  unbelievable  InconEistency  In  our 
foreign  relations — a  terrible  betrayal  of  the 
soldiers  and  sailors  who  gave  their  all  on  the 
altar  of  liberty — an  undeserved  let-down  for 
millions  of  Americans  at  home  who  did  their 
bit  for  victory  In  war. 

The  vacillation  and  confusion  In  foreign 
policy,  the  appeasement  of  Soviet  Russia  that 
has  brought  Immeasurable  grief  to  the  lib- 
erty-loving world  and  tremendous  cost  to  our 
people  In  goods  and  dollars — these  must  and 
shall  give  way  to  forthright  leadership  In  tha 
White  House. 

Now  let  us  take  a  look  at  some  of  the 
shocking  failures  of  New  Deal  Democrat  ad- 
ministrations in  foreign  policy — or  did  they 
plan  it  that  way? 

Mistakes  made  at  Quebec,  Yalta,  Teheran, 
and  Potadam  paved  the  way  for  communism 
and  Soviet  Russia's  expansion  program. 

At  thM«  so-called  Big  Three  conferences 
were  made  the  deals,  some  of  them  in  secret, 
that  now  afflict  the  liberty-loving  peoples  of 
the  world  and  make  America  the  last  hope 
of  civilization. 

Out  of  these  conferences,  without  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Congress  or  the  American  people, 
came  the  deals  to  appease  Russia  and  give 
to  the  men  of  the  Kremlin  their  opening  and 
opportunity  for  expansion  of  their  tyranny. 
At  these  conferences,  with  nonchalant 
abandon,  there  was  scribbled  a  new  map  for 
the  world.  Great  masses  of  people  were 
transferred  across  their  traditional  boun- 
daries. Poland  and  the  other  countries  of 
Eastern  Europe  were  crucified  and  placed 
behind  Russia's  "Iron  curtain." 

At  Quebec  wjis  made  the  Inhuman,  stupid, 
revengeful  deal  to  hold  Germany  down  to  an 
agricultural  state — the  plan  proposed  by 
former  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Henry  Mor- 
genthau.  Jr. 

Adoption  of  the  Morgenthau  plan  and  Its 
futile  execution  delayed  the  recovery  of  all 
Europe  for  years,  and  sovrod  the  seeds  for 
communist  expansion.  This  Ill-fated  scheme 
ha^  already  cost  the  American  people  billions 
upon  billions  of  dollars. 

Since  the  war  ended  in  Europe,  the  United 
States,  through  various  agencies,  has  poured 
•20.000.000.000  into  Europe.  And  the  end 
la  not  In  sight. 

Germany  before  the  war  and  for  many 
years  was  the  heart  of  industrial  Europe. 

The  Morgenthau  plan  sought  to  hold  the 
children  of  Germany  for  generations.  In 
bondage  for  the  sins  of  their  fathers. 

It  may  seem  incredible  in  our  land,  where 
tha  Immortal  Lincoln  held,  after  the  Civil 
War.  that  the  immediate  duty  was  to  bind 
up  the  wounds  of  war  eoid  to  be  charitable 


and  helpful,  that  the  representatives  of  our 
Government  should  agree  to  such  an  unholy 
program.  Yet  they  did  agree.  President 
Roosevelt  shuddered  at  this  plan  when  he 
thoroughly  understood  it.  President  Tru- 
man attempted  for  a  long,  coetly  period  to 
carry  out  the  Morganthau  plan. 

Now  turn  to  Italy.  Picture  In  your  raind'a 
eye  for  a  moment  our  young  men  of  the 
Armed  Forces  landing  on  the  bullet-swept 
beaches  of  Sicily  and  at  Salerno — fighting 
their  way  over  the  moimtalns  and  through 
the  valleys  on  to  victory  and  liberation  for 
the  people  of  Italy. 

We  held  then  in  our  hand  the  destiny  of 
Italy.  Through  bungling  and  ftunbllng  we 
lost  a  precious  opportunity  gained  by  bravery 
and  sacrifice. 

The  very  Communists  who  have  been  caus- 
ing all  the  trouble  In  Italy  since  liberation 
were  allowed  to  come  back  from  exile  and 
from  their  classes  in  revolution  at  Moscow, 
to  peddle  their  revolutionary  wares. 

In  China,  the  same  story,  the  same  blun- 
dering diplomacy.  At  Yalw.  China,  too,  was 
sacrificea  to  Soviet  Russia.  The  world  map- 
makers  at  Yalta  appeased  Russia  at  the  ex- 
pense of  China;  gave  Rtissla  all  of  Sakhalin: 
stepping-stones  to  America  In  the  Kurlles. 
and  the  best  half  of  Korea — all  of  which 
Jeopardized  our  {XMition  in  the  Par  East. 
Why?  Did  Russia  defeat  Japan?  What  legal 
or  moral  right  had  our  President  to  barter 
away  the  rights  of  China? 

The  record  of  the  Truman  Administration 
In  China  is  a  shameful  betrayal.  While  de- 
claiming against  communistic  aggression  In 
Europe,  Mr.  Truman  actually  sought  to  have 
the  Chinese  Government  take  into  its  Cabinet 
Communists  from  northern  China,  into  the 
government  where  they  could  carry  out  the 
pattern  of  Russian  expansion  by  infiltration 
BO  familiar  to  us  now. 

The  foreign  program  of  the  Truman  Ad- 
ministration is  costing  billions  of  dollars  of 
the  American  people — your  money  that  Is 
badly  needed  at  home.  Mr.  Truman  and  Gen- 
eral Marshall  already  have  military  missions 
In  Greece,  Ttirkey,  and  China.  Let  us  hope — 
fervently  hope — that  the  fathers  and  mothers 
of  America  will  not  be  asked  to  send  their 
sons  to  shed  their  blood  in  remote  sectors  of 
the  earth  to  correct  the  errors  of  stupid 
diplomacy. 

Now,  because  of  betrayal  of  the  American 
people  and  the  Justice  for  which  they  stand, 
the  specter  of  communism  directed  by  Soviet 
Russia  is  a  grim  threat  to  our  peace  and 
security. 

We  must  build  a  national  defense  so  strong 
that  neither  Russia  nor  any  other  aggressor 
nation  will  be  tempted  to  attack  us;  but  a 
powerful  armed  force  Is  not  the  complete 
answer. 

Creating  "spheres  of  Influence"  in  remote 
places  of  the  earth.  Infested  with  armed  men 
paid  by  American  money  and  directed  by 
American  military  missions — is  not  the 
answer. 

Continuous  pouring  of  billions  of  dollars 
into  freedom-loving  countries,  prostrated  by 
the  war — Is  not  the  answer. 

Tempting  friendly  foreign  countries  to  live 

beyond  their  means,  or  beyond  our  means — 

is  not  the  answer. 

Lasting  love  cannot  be  bought  with  gifts. 

Lasting  friendship  between  nations  cannot 

be  won  by  dollars. 

All  history  proves  this  to  be  true. 
War  Is  the  restilt  of  bankrupt  diplomacy. 
Had  the  majesty,  strength,  position,  and 
power  of  our  great  country  been  exerted  at 
the  council  table  in  Teheran,  Quebec,  Yalta, 
and  Potsdam,  our  country  would  not  today 
be  hearing  frif htened,  frantic,  desperate  ap- 
peals from  abroad. 

What,  then.  Is  the  answer?  The  answer 
is  to  re-establish  in  our  foreign  relations — to 
practice  once  again — certain  principles  that 
are  as  lively  as  the  oceans,  as  eternal  as  the 
hUls.  These  are  truth.  Justice,  honor,  integ- 
rity, and  the  Golden  Rtile. 


nrrNOTE  or  th«  cokvkntiok 

The  time  for  deliverance  Is  at  hand.  We 
of  the  Republican  Party  have  a  rendezvous 
with  destiny.  We  accept  the  challenge.  We 
buckle  on  the  armor  of  candor,  courage,  and 
patriotism.  With  the  Stars  and  Stripes  as 
our  standard,  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  as  our  guide,  and  the  welfare  of  all 
the  people  as  otir  insplraMon,  let  us  resume 
the  march. 

This,  then,  is  the  keynote  of  Missouri's 
Republican  State  Convention:  To  fight  with 
all  of  our  might  for  the  sound,  sensible,  for- 
ward-looking principles  of  the  Republican 
Party  to  the  end  that  all  our  people,  in  State 
and  Nation,  shall  enjoy  security,  peace,  proe- 
perlty,  and  happiness. 

America  is  going  forward. 

America  is  going  Republican. 


The  President's  Ciril-Rifhts  Prop-«m 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WILLIAM  B.  UMSTEAD 

or  NOKTH  CAXOLIMA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  May  3  (legislative  day  of 
Friday,  April  30).  19ii 

Mr.  UMSTEAD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record  an  address  on 
the  President's  so-called  civil-rights  pro- 
gram, delivered  by  me  over  the  radio 
in  Wilmington,  N.  C,  on  April  24.  1948. 

There  beiog  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

On  the  28th  of  last  February  I  issued  a 
statement  to  the  press  of  North  Carolina  ex- 
pressing regret  that  the  President  had  seen  fit 
to  recommend  to  Congress  enactment  of  the 
so-called  clvll-rlghts  program,  which  includes 
an  anti-poll  tax,  antllynching  and  FEPC 
bill,  all  of  which  are  now  pending  In  Con- 
gress. It  Is  my  view  that  all  Democrats  in  the 
House  and  Senate  should  oppose  enactment 
of  any  one  of  these,  and  that  every  effort 
should  be  made  by  Democrats  everywhere  to 
prevent  any  such  program  being  put  Into  the 
party  platform  at  the  national  convention 
this  year. 

Undertaking  to  pass  such  legislation  would 
be  unwise  at  any  time,  and  particularly  now 
when  we  are  struggling  with  so  many  prob- 
lems of  vital  concern  at  home  and  abroad. 
Such  an  undertaking  would  result  in  bitter 
disagreement  and  division  among  cnxr  people 
at  a  time  when  unity  is  so  essential  to  suc- 
cess. Furthermore,  the  bills  referred  to  con- 
stitute an  unwarranted  Invasion  of  State 
sovereignty,  and,  in  my  opinion,  go  beyond 
the  limits  clearly  fixed  by  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States. 

ANTI-POLL-TAX  BILL 

For  many  years  we  have  not  had  in  North 
Carolina  any  law  requiring  payment  of  a  poll 
tax  as  a  qualification  for  voting.  I  am  op- 
posed to  such  a  requirement  and  am  proud 
of  the  fact  that  North  Carolina  abolished  It 
years  ago.  I  should  like  to  see  it  abolished 
by  all  of  the  States.  But  this  should  be  done 
by  the  States  themselves  and  not  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  My  position  Is  that  the 
Federal  Oovernment  has  no  right  under  the 
Constitution  to  pass  an  act  to  determine  to 
any  extent  the  qualifications  of  voters  In  the 
several  States.  If  a  State  law  requiring  pay- 
ment of  a  poll  tax  as  a  qualification  for  vot- 
ing violates  the  Constitution,  the  remedy  Ilea 
in  the  cotirts.  where  it  can  be  tested  at  any 
time.  On  the  other  hand,  if  such  a  State  law 
does  not  violate  the  Constitution,  then 
clearly  Congress  has  no  constitutional  power 
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the  fact  that  North  Carolina  has 
aboltabed  payment  of  poll  tax  as  a 
for    voting    this    question    Is. 
of  profound  Importance  to  our 
Nation  because  of  the  principle  In- 
t  Is  not  easy  to  think  of  anything 
federal  Oovemment  could  do  more 
y  dangerous  than  undertaking  to 
(jfuallflcatlons  for  voting.     If  this  Is 
assurance  would  be  left  that  the 
%emment  would  not  come  ultl- 
determlne   all   qualifications   for 
take  charge  of  the  election  ma- 
has  been  controlled  by  the  State 
foundation    of   the   Government. 
;s  could  be  further  from  the  objec- 
ntent  of  the  founding  fathers.    Yet 
has  been  passed  by  the  House  of 
and  Is  pending  In  the  Senate. 
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U|Ma  tiM  subject  and  seek  to 
qnalWIotlons  of  its  own  choos- 


ANTILTNCHIMO    BILL 


also  now  pending  In  Congress  an 
bill.      In   my  opinion   this   Is 
political  measure.     If  it  should  be 
into  law  It  would  be  sn  assumption 
Oovemment  of  police  power 
nas  no  riothc  to  exercise,  and  which 
detrimental  and  unwise  even  If  It 
right.     If  this  may  be  done,  and 
( lone,  then  why.  It  may  be  suggested. 
•ss  not  have  like  power  and  aU' 
pass  Federal  Isws  sf.alnst  criminal 
son,  burglary,  murder,  or  any  other 
unlawful  by  the  laws  of  the  States? 
direction  In  which  this  msasurs 
points, 
my  purpose  to  dlsctiss  the  pending 
detail,  but  It  must  be  pointed  out 
undertakes  to  punish  the  Innocent  for 
acts  of  the  guilty.     Under  lU 
law-abiding  citlssn  who  ts  at  home 
'amlly  at  night,  would  be  penalized 
the   unlawful   acu  of  others,  of 
could  have  no  knowledge.    It  pro- 
make  liable  In  heavy  damages  any 
fjom  whlcli  one  may  be  taken  who 
put  to  death  elsewhere,  or  In 
may  be  unlawfully  put  to  death 
been  brought  from  elsewhere.     If 
tias  the  constitutional  power  to  levy 
es  against  a  county,  which  Is  but 
of  the  State,  it  has  the  power 
county  out  of  existence.     The  line 
between  the  police  power  of 
Oovemment    and    the    police 
the  States   has   always   heretofore 
It  should  t>e  kept  so  t>eyond  any 
>f  doubt  If  our  dual  system  of  Oov- 
to  be  maintained  In  keeping  with 
and  foresight  of  our  forefathers, 
(fear  mandates  of  our  Constitution, 
of   this  antilynchlng  bill   would 
this   clear   line   of   demarcation, 
be  but   the   beginning.     If  the 
Oovemment  may  take  over  the  police 
the  States   and   penalize  its  sub- 
Ln  this  one  instance  it  may  do  so 
any  constitutional  guarantee  to 
y  would  be  gone.    In  my  Judgment 
would  be  dangerous  to  the 
liberties  of  citizens  everywhere. 
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measure   now   pending   In   the 

tntitled  "National  Act  Against  Dls- 

In  Employment."  generally  re- 

as   the  TMPC  bill.     ThU   proposal 

with  but  minor  exceptions,  all 

ngaged  In  business  aHectlng  com- 

l^ls  means  that  the  proposal  would 

practically   all   operations   of   any 

If  enacted  Into  law  this  bill  would 

inlawful  for  an  employer  coming 

terms  to  hire,  discbarge,  or  In  any 

dlsoimlnate  against  any  Individual  be- 

religion,  color,  national  origin. 

It  would  make  it  unlawful  for 

uliion  to  limit,  secregate.  or  classify 

b<  irshlp  In  any  way  which  wcu  d  de- 
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prlve  or  be  Intended  to  deprive  such  Individ- 
ual of  employment  opportunities  or  adversely 
affect  wages,  hours,  or  conditions  of  employ- 
ment because  of  race,  religion,  color,  national 
origin,  or  ancestry.  In  other  words,  it  would 
eliminate  by  Federal  control  the  free  choice 
of  employment  by  both  employers  and  em- 
ployees. 

It  proposss  to  set  up  a  Commission  with 
power  to  Investigate  charges,  Isstie  com- 
plaints, conduct  beerlngs,  and  Issue  orders 
dealing  with  matters  of  employment.  This 
would  mean  that  the  Federal  Government 
would  employ  and  send  Into  each  of  the 
States  a  great  force  of  Inspectors.  Investiga- 
tors, and  Federal  policemen  to  pry  Into  the 
minute  details  of  every  business  affecting 
commerce,  and  would  result  in  unparalleled 
chaos  and  confusion.  Such  a  law  would 
benefit  no  one.  It  would  disrupt  business 
and  retard  progress  In  social,  racial,  and  in- 
dustrial relations.  It  would  apply  with  equal 
force  to  employers  and  to  labor  organizations. 
It  would  bring  the  strong  arm  of  the  Federal 
Government  as  never  before  into  the  opera- 
tion of  business.  The  mutual  agreement  of 
employers  and  employees  as  to  who  might 
best  suit  the  needs  of  any  business  affecting 
commerce,  and  as  to  who  might  be  most 
deserving  of  employment  and  promotion, 
would  be  set  at  naught  by  the  edict  of  some 
Federal  agent  or  board  ruling  to  the  contrary. 
Btich  legislation  would  be  unwise  at  any 
time,  and  especially  now  when  we  need  and 
mtist  have  the  maximum  output  from  cur 
industrial  facilities.  Such  proposal.  In  my 
It.  goes  far  beyond  sajrtlUag  tbe  Oov« 
It  has  heretofore  done  or  attempted 
under  Its  power  to  regulate  Interstate  com- 
merce. In  North  Carolina  it  would  not  work. 
Disorder,  friction,  and  bitterness  would  be 
tbe  reeult.  The  Federal  Government  has  no 
moral  or  legal  right  to  force  upon  the  people 
conditions  such  as  would  be  created  by  this 
law 

I  am  unalterably  opposed  to  the  above- 
mentioned  measures.  When  the  Federal 
Government  exercises  the  power  to  deter* 
mine  who  shall  vote  and  take  charge  of  elec- 
tlons;  when  It  takes  over  the  police  power 
now  exercised  by  the  States  and  units  there- 
of, and  when  it  undertakes  to  Interfere  with 
and  pass  upon  the  hiring  and  firing  of  the 
employees  of  all  who  are  engaged  in  a  busi- 
ness aJffecttng  commerce,  then  In  truth  and 
In  fact,  the  State  lines  will  have  been  wiped 
out,  and  the  power  reserved  to  the  States  In 
the  Constitution  will  no  longer  exist.  Then 
Indeed  would  we  have  In  Washington  a  police 
state  regulating  and  controlling  the  suffrage. 
the  individual  liberties  and  the  business  of 
the  people  in  every  State  of  the  Union.  Have 
we  not  already  gone  far  enough  In  that  di- 
rection? 

If  It  be  the  purpose  of  such  a  program  to 
protect  minority  groups  In  America  It  will 
fall.  Minority  groups  as  well  as  majority 
groups  always  lose  when  a  Government  seeks 
to  go  beyond  the  powers  of  Ha  Constitution 
and  take  unto  itself  centralized,  unauthor- 
ised authority  under  the  pretext  of  protect- 
ing the  rlghta  of  the  people.  Such  has  been 
the  beginning  of  the  downfall  of  free  govern- 
ments through  all  time.  In  my  opinion. 
every  minority  group  In  America  should  view 
with  alarm  these  measures  which.  If  enacted 
and  followed  In  due  time  by  others  of  the 
same  type,  will  ultimately  wipe  out  our  dual 
system  of  government  and  leave  us  subject 
to  a  centralized  government  In  Washington 
never  dreamed  of  by  the  founders  of  this 
Republic,  and  the  thought  of  which  Is  re- 
pulsive to  those  here  In  this  country  who 
wish  to  see  freedom  and  democracy  continue 
to  prevail  under  constitutional  law. 

Today  constitutional  government  every- 
where Is  seriously  threatened.  Our  own 
Republic  U  put  to  the  test  as  never  before. 
The  Congress  of  the  Cnltcd  SUtes  Is  faced 
with  the  gravest  problems  on  every  hsnd. 
Surely  this  can  be  no  time  to  weaken  the 


fabric  and  the  structure  of  our  Constitution 
and  our  dual  system  of  government  by  leg- 
islation that  would  spread  discord  and  bit- 
terness among  our  own  people. 

I  am  not  unmindful  of  the  fact  that  the 
statement  released  by  me  on  this  subject 
many  weeks  ago  has  resulted  In  criticism 
from  those  In  North  Carolina  who  believe  In 
and  sponsor  and  advocate  this  type  of  legis- 
lation. The  statement  that  I  am  now  con- 
cluding will  undoubtedly  bring  upon  me 
more  criticism  from  that  source.  But  the 
questions  involved  are  fundamentitl  and  as 
one  of  the  representatives  of  the  people  of 
this  State  I  deem  it  my  duty,  regardless  of 
consequences,  to  advise  them  with  some  par- 
ticularity of  what  Is  proposed  In  Congress, 
and  state  without  equivocation  my  own  opin- 
ion of  the  dangers  and  far-reaching  effects 
such  legislation  would  Inevitably  have  upon 
the  social,  economic,  and  governmental 
structures  of  otir  country. 

This  Issue  Is  clear.  I  have  r.o  desire  to 
avoid  it.  The  bills  I  have  discussed  are  not 
only  pending  In  the  Senate  but  are  definitely 
set  for  action.  Those  who  favor  these 
measures  will  press  hard  for  their  passage 
either  at  the  present  session  or  some  later 
session  of  Congress.  They  strike  hard  at 
the  fundamentals  and  endanger  the  safety  of 
our  form  of  government.  They  tend  to  un- 
dermine the  basts  upon  which  has  always 
rssted  the  State  government  that  we  cherish 
and  love.  I  shall  continue  to  oppose  enact* 
ment  of  these  measures  in  this  or  any  later 
Congress  of  which  I  may  be  a  Member.  I 
will  appreciate  tbe  aid  and  support  of  all 
who  agree  that  no  such  propossis  are.  or 
eould  be.  In  tbe  best  Interest  of  North 
Carolina. 


Coat  of  ERP— the  Marshall  Plan— to  the 
Taxpiyeri  of  the  Forty-fifth  New  York 
Confreiiiooal  District 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DANIEL  A.  REED 

or  Nxw  Toax 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  3.  194S 

Mr.  REED  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  have  had  several  requests  from  the 
taxpayers  In  the  Forty -fifth  Congres- 
sional District  of  New  York  asking  the 
cost  of  the  European  recovery  program — 
the  Marshall  plan — as  It  affects  the  tax- 
payers in  the  counties,  cities,  towns,  and 
villages  in  the  Porty-flfth  Congressional 
District  of  New  York,  which  I  have  the 
honor  to  represent. 

This  information  is  supplied  by  the 
Legislat.ve  Reference  Service  of  the  Con- 
gressional Library  and,  of  course,  it  is  of- 
ficial and  factual. 

The  amount  would  he  even  larger  if 
the  $3,750,000,000  gift  to  Britain  were  to 
be  included.  What  the  cost  to  my  tax- 
payers will  be  when  the  1951  ERP  or  new 
Mar.shall  plan  as  now  proposed  by  Brit- 
ain and  the  other  16  nations  is  brought 
forward  and  adopted  no  person  can  accu- 
rately predict. 

If  each  county,  city,  village,  and  town- 
ship were  to  submit  a  bond  Issue  for  the 
respective  amotint  allocated  to  each  civic 
subdivision  the  vote  on  the  respective 
bontl  issue  would  be  of  interest.  The 
result  might  Indicate  quite  clearly 
whether  it  is  the  responsibility  of  a  Rep- 
resentative to  squander  the  taxpayers' 
money    on    international    boondoggling 
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programs  or  to  protect  his  constituents 
from  such  raids  on  their  resources. 

Under  leave  to  extend  I  am  inserting 
the  official  record  of  the  cost  of  ERP — 
the  Marshall  plan — to  the  taxpayers 
whom  I  have  the  honor  to  represent  and 
protect  from  these  foreign  devastating 
rackets: 

European  recovery  program  apportioned  on  a 
Nation-wide  per  capita  basis  a»  applied  to 
the  population  of  counties,  towns,  and 
cities  in  the  Forty-fi/th  Congressional  Dis- 
trict 0/  New  York 
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1.151 
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2.0M 
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European  recovery  program  apportioned  on  a 
Nation-wide  per  capita  basis  as  applied  to 
the  population  of  counties,  towns,  and 
cities  in  the  Forty-fifth  Congressional  Dis- 
trict of  New  York — Continued 


$5,123,314 
1^3. 04S 
53.710 
100.706 
130,323 
240,828 
2W.Tl>4 
182,  (>45 
IM,6I0 
147,000 
30,500 
$M,«H 
IS1.3M 
140,601 

run 
ra,87o 

340.441 
153, 9H3 

02,480 
n.334 
308,000 
143,313 
77,506 
124.  »49 
174,088 
83,378 
086,530 
flu.  353 
107,036 
174.060 
0, 380. 100 
605, 082 
17i,UJ7 
1.%,  451 
70,930 
133,013 
222.716 
04,500 
10,130 
231.107 
100.468 
3aaOQ2 
132.367 
ISA,  800 
130.  SIO 
64.743 
64.  M2 
07.478 
206.705 
BO.  483 
ITS.  848 
84048 
73,503 
225,565 
IM.8B0 
2,776.660 
8X890 
233.044 
344,853 
834,782 
3M.8I7 
38,004 
40,411 
1, 163. 410 
30.086 
182.045 

148.006 

2A.468 
15,06^414 

88.828 
850, 8?1 
360.  >» 
147. 080 
403,071 
14a  472 
100.613 

86,762 

300,582 


Coontles,  towns,  and  dties 

Popu- 
lation, 
1040 

1 

Share  of  for- 
clen  aifl  pro- 
nowd  nnd<>r 
European  re- 
covery pro- 
cram  lW4l4-5a 
(population  X 
ri2«.ll) 
basKlon 
$17,00-^,000.000 
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ChsuUuqua  County— Con. 
EUicult  ... 

S,041 
1.073 

004 

1,t)73 

5,846 

1,473 

42.038 

840 

818 
1,453 
1.025 
7,782 
2.066 
2.360 
1,836 
1,101 
1,651 

877 

i«ai 

r 

$1,038,174 

Klltiipton 

138.535 

Frtticb  Creek............. 

80.602 

Oerry      ...... ........ 

138.535 

Hanover.................. 

754.777 

Uamjony................. 

lOU,  179 

Jamestown    .............. 

5,504.002 

Ktantooe 

100.614 

MIna ...... 

106.612 

North  HarmoDT. ......... 

187,507 

Poland 

Pomfrf  t. ......... ......... 

300,804 
1,004,784 

Portland 

883.811 

Kioler 

300,408 

BixYiUan  ................. 

236,766 

Rlicrmon ............... 

142.  IW 

Htorkton .......... 

213.101 

Vlllsnova 

113.330 

V/MttMA     X  ,  . 

$08.  tU 

CattarsdfiJS  lodian  keear- 

8.486 

Totsirorrorty-nrthDlS' 
Irtct 

3SA,MS 

10,  466^  737 

Details  win  not  u rity 

add  to  tstslB  baasuoi  of 

Committee  on  Un-American  Actirities 

REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  E.  RANKIN 


or  MISSISSIPPI 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVB8 

Monday.  May  3. 1948 

Mr.  RANKIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  1945 
at  the  opening  of  the  Seventy-ninth  Con- 
gress, I  offered  the  amendment  to  the 
rules  that  created  the  standing  Commit- 
tee on  Un-American  Activities. 

That  committee  has  rendered  wonder- 
ful services  in  exposing  subversive  ele- 
ments and  has  probably  taken  more 
abuse  than  any  other  committee  of  Con- 
gress has  ever  known. 

Complaint  has  been  made  from  time  to 
time  that  we  have  not  brought  out  cor- 
rective legislation.  I  am  inserting  at  the 
end  of  my  statement  in  the  Record  a  bill 
our  committee  has  reported,  and  which 
win  be  taken  up  in  the  House  for  passage 
this  week. 

I  hope  each  and  every  one  of  you  will 
read  it  carefully. 

Now  let  me  read  you  some  of  the  rea- 
sons why  the  Congress  should  act 
promptly.  I  see  from  the  newspaper  this 
morning,  the  Washington  News,  that  32 
American  writers  like  Russia  better  than 
they  do  the  United  SUtes.  I  want  to 
call  your  attention  to  the  names  of  some 
of  them.  In  fact.  I  will  put  all  their 
names  in  the  Recoba. 

The  first  two  mentioned  are  Howard 
Past  and  Alvah  Bessie,  both  of  whom 
have  been  cited  for  contempt  of  Congress 
for  refusing  to  ans:wer  questions  regard- 
ing their  alleged  Communist  activities. 


The  article  containing  the  list  of  au- 
thors is  as  follows: 

Moeoow.  May  3. — ^Thirty-two  American 
writers,  painters,  and  composers  prefer  Rus- 
sia's current  leadership  snd  policies  to  those 
of  the  United  States,  an  open  letter  to  the 
publication.  Uterary  Gazette,  said  today. 

Among  the  signers  were  Writer  Howard 
Past,  author  of  Citizen  Tom  Paine,  and  Screen 
Writer  Alvah  Bessie.  Both  have  been  cited 
for  contempt  of  the  United  States  Congress 
for  refusing  to  answer  questions  rsgardlng 
their  alleged  Communist  activities. 

The  letter  said  the  Americans  would  help 
the  Russian  cause  by  "writing  new  books  and 
painting  new  pictures."  It  ad<tod  that  they 
would  not  i>ermit  America  to  go  Pasclst. 
even  though  they  faced  oppression  like  the 
prosecution  of  Hans  Elsler  and  the  arrest  of 
Mme.  Jollot-Curle. 

( This  was  an  obvious  reference  to  the  de- 
portation of  Eisler  and  the  ahort  detention 
of  Mme.  Jollot-Curle  on  her  arrival  in  New 
York  recently.) 

BIBB'S    THE    LIST 

In  addition  to  Fast  and  Bessie,  tbe  letter 
was  signed  by: 

Marc  Blltzsteln,  Hollywood  composer- 
playwright;  Walter  Bernstein,  PhUUp  Aver- 
good,  Ben  Vleld.  Btfbara  Hales.  Bobart  Hot- 
ney.  Sidney  Pinkelsteln,  Ctuirles  Humboldt, 
V.  Jerome.  Mertdel  Leasetar.  lUy  Love,  A.  B. 
Medgin.  Carleton  Moss,  J'ossph  Nortb.  laador 
Bchneldsr,  Howard  Selsam,  Bsinuet  Slllen, 
Raphael  Bswyer,  Ira  Wallach,  Theodors 
Ward.  Mark  Weber.  Doxls  Wllkersoo.  Arnot 
Dussesu.  Nelson  Ahlgrsn.  Jamss  Allen,  Her- 
bert Apteker,  Thomaa  Ball,  B.  A,  Botkln, 
Richard  Boyer,  and  Lloyd  Brown, 

The  letter  from  the  Americans  answered  a 
similar  one  from  13  leading  Soviet  artists. 
Including  Soviet  Journalist  Konstantin 
Blmonov,  asking  what  side  American  intelli- 
gentsia favored. 

Literary  Gazette  said  the  Americans  replied 
they  sympathized  with  Russian  Ideas  despite 
the  oppression  they  faced  in  a  country  whose 
President  set  himself  up  as  an  art  critic  and 
where  the  capitalistic  rulers  have  only  con- 
tempt and  horror  for  artistic  work. 

"Our  capitalists  know  the  strength  of  cta- 
ture,"  the  Americans  were  quoted.  "They 
want  to  point  out  to  us  what  we  must  and 
must  not  say  In  defense  of  their  system." 

iMSTTLTB  PAiirras 

"Our  President  takes  upon  himself  the  role 
of  art  critic.  After  several  elementary  les- 
sons he  egotistically  Insults  painters." 

The  letter  did  not  elaborate  on  tbe  refer- 
ence to  President  Truman  and  art  lessons. 

The  letter  said  the  writers  wanted  to  Share 
the  public  duty  which  had  been  assigned  to 
the  intelligentsia  of  the  Soviet  Union  and 
that  the  writers  would  work  to  break  the 
chains  with  which  capitalism  bound  them  In 
the  United  States. 

"Verses  and  music  used  in  State  Depart- 
ment broadcasts  to  Europe  very  often  are 
created  by  people  who  were  despised  all  their 
life  by  hypocrites  who  now  pretend  to  re- 
spect them,"  the  letter  said. 

"We  hope  that  your  letter  and  our  answer 
will  be  the  beginning  of  a  close  and  fruit- 
ful connection  between  us  which  will  give 
us  the  opportunity  to  exchange  thoughts 
nnd  speak  together  against  the-  voice  of 
death."  the  letter  concluded. 

(The  Literary  Gazette  evidently  reprinted 
the  letter  from  an  American  magazine. 
Masses  and  Main  Stream.  Samuel  SlUen, 
editor  of  the  latter  publication,  said  the  edi- 
tion containing  the  letter  had  been  on  sale 
at  newsstands  for  a  week.) 

Mr.  Speaker,  so  far  as  the  individuals 
named  are  concerned,  who  have  come 
here  from  foreign  countries.  If  they  want 
to  go  to  Russia,  I  am  willing  to  cancel 
their  citizenship  papers,  if  they  have  any. 
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and  let  them  go  back  to  Russia  at  once. 
The  socner  the  better. 

But  U'  show  how  generous  I  am.  so  far 
as  the  o  les  are  concerned  who  were  born 
here,  and  who  are  misfits  in  this  coun- 
try  and  would  rather  live  in  Russia  than 
In  the  t  nlted  States.  I  am  willing  to  five 
them  a  one-way  passport  and  let  them 
go  to  R  usia  along  with  the  others — and 
•tay  thfrt, 

point  I  am  InMrtlng  the  antl- 
lit  bill  reported  by  the  Commit- 
Ua-Am«rleaa  Activities,  which 
have  atlrrtd  oonst«rnatlon  In 
th«  CoAimunut  campn—as  anyona  can 
by  I  r«adlnf  th«  CommunUt  Dally 
Worker 
Th«  iUl  rcferrtd  to  reads  as  follow*: 

A  Mil  4  Wbal  un*Am«rte»n  setlvtllM  by 

IM  rvtiuuKiiun  (if  CommunUt* 

orgMiiaatiuiM,  a«d  tor 


t0  it 


tnarfd  by  |A«  »»n»t0  ttni  MoUtt  of 
U*hV0»  0/  IH»  Vnll»4  fMtM  Of 
M  Cof»|rf(M«  »»»0mbt04, 

•motrt  nrta 
1.  Tltis  Ml  may  U  nted  m  tha 
«0Mbv«r^lv«  A«tiviitM  Oomrol  Aat,  IHi" 

NBOBMITT  roa  LSaiaLATIOM 

■ao.  1  As  »  rMUlt  e(  tvia«ncc  sdduoed 

vfiriuus  eommtttcM  ul  the  ItonsU  and 

ReprMentstivM,  CongreM  hereby 


before 

House 
finds 


ttist— 
Tbs 


•xla  tence 


•ystem  of  govenuaant  known  m 

toulltattsn  dlctaMnhlp  !•  eharscurixed  by 

of  a  alDgla  political  party,  or* 

on  a  dictatorial  rather  than  a  dem- 

basls,  and   by   an   identity   between 

paty  and  IM  policies  and  the  govern- 

governmental  t>oUcles  of  the  coun- 

rhich  It  exlsta,  auch  Identity  being 

that  the  party  and  the  government 

for  all   practical   purposes   indls- 
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aj  e 
tlnguisti  able 

(2)  Tie  establishment  of  a  totalitarian 
dictator  ihip  In  any  country  results  in  the 
destruction  of  free  democratic  Institutions, 
rutt  less  suppression  of  all  opposition  to 
par  y  la  power,  the  complete  subordl- 
pf  the  rights  of  individuals  to  the 
denial  of  fundamental  rights  and 
which  are  characteristic  of  a  dem- 
or  representative  form  of  govern- 
svjch  as  freedom  of  speech,  of  the  press. 
bly.  and  of  religious  worship,  and 
n  the  maintenance  of  control  over 
through    fear,    terrorism    and 


exists     a     world     Communist 

t  which.  In  Its  origins,  Its  devel- 

and  its  present  practice,  Is  a  world- 

>lutlonary  political  movement  whose 

it  Is.  by  treachery,  deceit,  inftltra- 

other  groups    (governmental   and 

),   espionage,   sabotage,    terrorism. 

other  means  deemed  necessary,  to 

a    Communist    totalitarian    dlcta- 

[n   all   the   countries  of   the  world 

the  medium  of  a  single  world-wide 

ist    political   organization. 

direction  and  control  of  the  world 

Conunui^ist  movement  is  vested  in  and  ex- 

the  Communist  dictatorship  of  a 

:ountry. 

Communist  dictatorship  of  such 
( ountry.  In  exercising  such  direction 
rol  and  In  furthering  the  purposes 
4orld  Communist  movement,  estab- 
causes  the  establishment  of.  and 
m   various   countries,   political   or- 
whlch  are  acknowledged  by  such 
dictatorship  as  being  constituent 
of    the    world    Communist    move- 
such  political  organizations  are 
and  lnde;}endent  organisations,  but 
sections   of    a   single    world-wide 
organization  and  are  controlled. 
directed     and   subject   to   the  discipline  of 


aid 


the  Commxmlst  dictatorship  of  such  foreign 
country. 

(0)  Ths  political  organizations  so  esUb- 
llahed  and  utilised  in  various  countries,  act- 
ing under  such  control,  direction,  and  disci- 
pline, endeavor  to  carry  out  the  objectives 
of  the  world  Communist  movement  by  bring- 
ing about  the  overthrow  of  existing  gov- 
emmenu  and  setting  up  CommunUt  totall- 
tarun  dictatorships  which  wtU  be  •ubservt* 
ent  to  the  most  powerful  eststlns  Com- 
munUt tntalltsrtan  dictatorship,  and  among 
the  msthodi  commonly  ueag  to  aaooapiuh 
thu  end  ui  any  parttetalar  aoiuitry  are  (Ai 
the  diampMMi  of  trade  and  eoMMMe. 
(I)   the  OMlttBg  Of  eooQOMle.  eoelal.  and 

racial  strife  and  cunrilrt,  (C)  ths  dissemi* 
nstlun  of  pr<ii>agsnas  osloulstsd  to  under- 
mine sstsbtuhsd  lovemaMnt  and  neMMM 
ttnna,  and  (Oi  eorruptlng  odktals  of  the 
goveriimaMt  and  serurliig  Ibe  appointment 
of  their  a«snt«  and  aynipathlaen  to  oAees 
and  p<Miii<>na  in  the  government 

(7)  In  earryiif  on  tae  aemtties  referred 
10  la  paragropli  (•).  Wiii  poUMeal  orgaaias. 
tlone  la  varMM  eowitrtee  an  nrgegin*  oa  a 
■eevet,  eonspmiorlat  baste  aad  operate  to  a 

subetshilsl   sstsnl   thrnufih   «ifKaniMU<>n« 
«..fnii>..iiiy  known  as  "Oommunut  frunta  ' 
V  II  moel  iMlaMee  are  eresieO  and 

M..M.<'.iitad,  eir  tised,  In  etieb  aiaaaer  ••  ut 
•oaeeai  ih*  facta  aa  to  tfeeir  MM  <iiweter 
and  ptifpoMs  aad  tiMtr  leibeiohlp-  One 
reetill  of  tbli  iiltied  of  operation  u  that 
■tieb  aotWIeal  organlmtiona  are  able  to  ob- 
tain neaelsl  and  other  support  from  per- 
sona who  would  not  eitend  such  support  if 
they  knew  the  true  purposes  of,  and  the 
actual  nature  of  the  control  and  Influence 
exerted  upon,  such  "CommunUt  fronu." 

(8)  Due  to  the  nature  and  scope  of  ths 
world  CommunUt  movement,  with  the  exUt- 
ence  of  afllllated  constituent  elements  work- 
ing toward  common  objectives  in  various 
countries  of  the  world,  travel  of  members, 
representatives,  and  agents  from  country  to 
country  is  essential  for  purposes  of  com- 
munication and  for  the  carrying  on  of  ac- 
tivities to  further  the  purposes  of  the  move- 
ment. 

(9)  In  the  United  States  those  individuals 
who  knowingly  and  willfully  participate  in 
the  world  Communist  movement,  when  they 
so  participate,  in  effect  repudiate  their  al- 
legiance to  the  tJnlted  States  and  in  effect 
transfer  their  allegiance  to  the  foreign  coun- 
try in  which  U  vested  the  direction  and  con- 
trol of  the  world  Communist  movement:  and. 
in  countries  other  than  the  United  States. 
those  individuals  who  knowingly  and  will- 
fully participate  In  such  Communist  move- 
ment similarly  repudiated  their  allegiance  to 
the  countries  of  which  they  are  nationals  in 
favor  of  such  foreign  Communist  country. 

(10)  In  pursuance  of  communUms  stated 
objectives,  the  most  powerful  existing  Com- 
munist dictatorship  has.  by  the  traditional 
CommunUt  methods  referred  to  at>ove.  and 
In  accordance  with  carefully  conceived 
plans,  already  caused  the  establishment  In 
numerous  foreign  countries,  against  the  will 
of  the  people  of  those  countries,  of  ruthless 
CommunUt  totalltarUn  dictatorships,  and 
threatens  to  establUh  similar  dictatorships 
in  still  other  countries. 

(11)  The  recent  successes  of  CommunUt 
methods  In  other  countries  and  the  nature 
and  control  of  the  world  CommunUt  move- 
ment Itself  presents  a  clear  and  present 
danger  to  the  security  of  the  United  States 
and  to  the  exUtence  of  free  American  insti- 
tutions and  make  It  necessary  that  Congress 
enact  appropriate  legislation  recognizing  the 
existence  of  such  world-wide  conspiracy  and 
designed  to  prevent  it  from  accomplUhlng  its 
porpose  in  the  United  States. 

DcnNmoNs 
See.  3.  For  the  purpose  of  thU  act — 

(1)  The  term  "person"  means  an  indi- 
vidual or  an  organisation. 

(2)  The  term  "orgsniaatlon"  means  an 
organization,  corporation,  company,  partner- 


ship, association,  trtist,  foundation,  or  fund; 
and  Includes  a  group  of  persons,  whether  or 
not  Incorporated,  permanently  or  tempo- 
rarily associated  Mgetber  for  Joint  action  on. 
or  advancement  of  views  on.  sny  subject  or 
subjects. 

(3)  The  term  "CommunUt  political  organ- 
isation" means  any  orgsnlastlon  In  the 
United  Btatss  having  some,  but  not  neces- 
sarily all.  of  the  ordinary  and  usual  char- 
•oterlsMes  of  s  political  party,  with  respect 
to  wbleb,  having  regard  to  some  or  all  of 
the  foiiowlat  eeosideratlons; 

(A)  the eoteat aad  aaevre  of  ite  aetlvitiee. 
laeluding  the  expression  of  views  end  poll- 


(Bi  tbe  eatent  to  which  ita  policies  sre 
formulaled  aad  earned  out  and  Its  sativltlee 
■eilOfed.  yaretlant  to  dlrenivea  ur  to  sf- 
feotiMM  llie  pelieles,  nf  ths  foreign  guvern- 
aMAt  or  foreign  governmental  or  pollilcsl 
organisation  In  wbleb  te  veated,  or  under  Ibe 
dnmiiiation  or  eoairel  of  which  u  etMreleed, 
tbe  •'  >  and  eonirol  of  the  world  Com* 

gMii  •meni  referred  to  In  eeetloa  I  of 

this  set, 

10)  the  eatent  to  wblsh  Ita  views  aad  pall« 
olsa  sre  the  asms  sa  thoa*  of  auoh  furslgn 
government  itt  foreign  urMstilsaiion, 

(Di  the  ealent  to  which  It  aupperte  or 
•dvoeetee  tbe  baeM  frlaeiples  and  laetlee  of 
ooouaaaleni  oe  eapoandeo  by  Man  and 
LenIn, 

1 1)  the  eatent  to  which  it  receives  finan* 
eisi  or  otbet  bid,  direoUy  ev  ladireotiy,  from 
or  St  the  dlreetton  of  etteb  foreign  govern- 
ment or  foreign  organisation, 

(f)  the  extent  to  which  It  sends  mem- 
bers or  representstlvss  to  any  foreign  coun- 
try for  instruction  or  training  In  the  prin- 
ciples, pollciea,  Btrategy,  or  tactics  of  such 
world  CommunUt  movement, 

(0)  the  extent  to  which  It  reports  to  such 
foreign  government  or  foreign  organization 
or  to  Its  representatives, 

(H)  the  extent  to  which  its  members  or 
leaders  are  subject  to  or  recognize  the  disci- 
plinary power  of  such  foreign  government  or 
foreign  organization  or  Its  representatives, 

(1)  the  extent  to  which  (1)  it  falls  to  dU- 
close,  or  resists  efforts  to  obtain  Informa- 
tion as  to,  its  membership  ( by  keeping 
membership  lUts  in  code,  by  instructing 
members  to  refuse  to  acknowledge  member- 
ship, or  by  any  other  method);  (11)  its 
members  refuse  to  acknowledge  meml>er- 
ship  therein:  (ill)  It  falU  to  disclose,  or  re- 
sUts  efforts  to  obtain  information  as  to,  rec- 
ords other  than  membership  lists:  (Iv)  Its 
meetings  are  secret:  and  (v)  it  otherwise 
operates  on  a  secret  basis,  and 

(J)  the  extent  to  which  Its  members  con- 
sider the  allegiance  they  owe  to  the  United 
States  as  subordinate  to  their  obligations  to 
such  foreign  government  or  foreign  organi- 
zation, 

it  U  reasonable  to  conclude  (1)  that  it  U 
under  the  control  of  such  foreign  government 
or  foreign  governmental  or  political  organi- 
zation, or  (11)  that  it  is  one  of  the  principal 
instrumentalities  utilized  by  the  world  Com- 
munUt movement  in  carrying  out  its  objec- 
tives. 

(4)  The  term  "CommunUt-front  organiza- 
tion" means  any  organization  In  the  United 
States  (other  than  a  CommunUt  political 
organization  and  other  than  an  organiza- 
tion having  substantially  a"  the  ordinary 
and  usual  characterUtics  of  a  pclltical  party) 
with  respect  to  which,  having  regard  to  some 
or  all  of  the  following  considerations: 

(A)  the  identity  of  the  persons  who  are 
active  in  its  management,  direction,  or  su- 
pervUlon.  whether  or  not  holding  office 
therein, 

(B)  the  sources  from  which  an  important 
part  of  Its  support,  financial,  or  otherwise.  U 
derived, 

(C)  the  use  made  by  it  of  its  funds,  re- 
sources, or  personnel,  and 

ID)  the  position  taken  or  advanced  by  It 
from   time   to   time   on   matters   of   (toiicy. 
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it  U  reasonatkle  to  conclude  (1)  that  it  U 
under  the  control  of  a  CommunUt  political 
organization,  or  (11)  that  It  U  primarily  op- 
erated for  the  purpose  of  giving  aid  and  sup- 
port to  a  CommunUt  political  organization, 
a  CommunUt  foreign  government,  or  the 
world  CommunUt  movement  referred  to  in 
section  2,  or  (111)  that  its  views  and  policies 
are  In  general  adopted  and  sdvsnoed  because 
such  viewa  or  policies  are  those  of  a  Com- 
rpMn'"'  political  orgsnlastlon,  a  Communiat 
1  kcovrrnment,  or  tuch  world  Oommu- 

tiim  nii'vement. 

(5)  Ths  Urm  "Communist  organlestlon" 
meaas  a  C'lmmunUt  politiosl  orgaaiaatloa  or 
a  Oommu tiUi-front  urgsniaatloa. 

(0)  Tbe  term  "publlestion"  means  any  elr« 
eulsr,  newspaper,  nerlodlosi,  pamphlet, 
book,  latter,  poet  oard,  lesHet.  or  etlief  pub- 

tlOSllotl. 

(7)  The  term  "United  ■istea",  when  tteed 
In  a  geofrsphlcal  asnas,  indudea  the  eevsrsl 
Itstei,  Terrltorlea,  and  poMeealuna  (if  ths 
Uiiliod  gtnisa,  ths  DUtilat  of  CJlUmbla,  Slid 
ihs  ChiibI  Kuiia, 

(g)  The  term  "Inierttste  or  fotsign  eam> 
meroe"  mesne  trade,  trsflle.  eummerue.  trsni- 
tiuristiun,  or  eommimleatton  (A)  between 
Ntiy  biNie,  Territory,  or  poieeMUtn  of  the 
Uniiad  Mistaa  (Itieluding  the  Oanal  lone), 
or  til"  Diatrlel  of  Coin  '  sny  place 

outatda  thereof,  or  (■)  Territory 

or  poMsaalun  of  the  Urn  "V 

the  Canal  Eons)   or  v^s  ■    '  ^t 

Columbia. 

(0)  The  term  "finsl  order  of  the  Attorney 
Oeneral"  meana  sn  order  laaued  by  the  At- 
torney General  under  aectlon  13  of  thU  set, 
which  haa  become  final  aa  provided  in  aec- 
tlon 14  of  thU  act,  requiring  an  organiza- 
tion to  register  under  section  8  of  thU  act 
as  a  Communist  political  organization  or  s 
CcumunUt -front  organization. 

CEETATN   PROHIBrrED   ACTS 

6ic.  4.  (a)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any 
person — 

( 1 )  To  attempt  in  any  manner  to  establish 
In  the  United  States  a  totalitarian  dictator- 
ship the  direction  and  control  of  which  is  to 
be  vested  in,  or  exercUed  by  or  under  the 
domination  or  control  of,  any  foreign  gov- 
ernment, foreign  organization,  or  foreign  in- 
dividual: 

( 2 )  To  perform  or  attempt  to  perform  any 
act  with  intent  to  facilitate  or  aid  In  bring- 
ing about  the  establishment  In  the  United 
States  of  such  a  totallterlan  dictatorship: 

(3)  Actively  to  participate  in  the  manage- 
ment. dU-ectlon,  or  supervision  of  any  move- 
ment to  establish  In  the  United  States  such 
a  totalitarian  dictatorship: 

(4)  Actively  to  participate  In  the  manage- 
ment, direction,  or  supervUion  of  any  move- 
ment to  facilitate  or  aid  In  bringing  about 
the  establUhment  in  the  United  States  of 
such  a  totalitarian  dictatorship; 

(5)  To  conspire  to  do  anything  made  un- 
lawful by  this  subsection. 

(b)  Any  person  who  violates  any  of  the 
provisions  of  subsection  (a)  of  this  section 
shall,  upon  conviction  thereof,  be  punUhed 
by  a  fine  of  not  more  than  $10,(X)0  or  im- 
prisonment for  not  more  than  10  years,  or 
both  such  fine  and  Imprisonment. 

(c)  Any  offense  punishable  under  IhU  sec- 
tion may  be  prosecuted  at  any  time  without 
regard  to  any  statute  of  limitations. 

LOSS  or  tJNnxD  statks  crnzzNSHip 
Ssc.  5.  (a)  Section  401  of  the  Nationality 
Act  of  1940.  as  amended,  U  hereby  amended 
by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  thereof 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  a  semicolon  and 
the  word  "or",  and  by  adding  at  the  end  of 
such  section  s  new  subsection  to  read  as 
follows : 

"(k)  Committing  any  violation  of  section 
4  of  the  Subversive  Activities  Control  Act. 
1948,  provided  he  U  convicted  thereof  by  a 
court  of  competent  Jurisdiction." 
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(b)  Section  403  (a)  of  the  Nationality  Act 
of  1940,  as  amended,  is  hereby  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"(a)  Except  as  provided  in  subsection 
(g).  (h),  (i),  or  (k)  of  section  401,  no  na- 
tional can  cxpatrUte  himself,  or  be  expatri- 
ated, under  such  section  while  within  the 
United  Btstes  or  sny  of  iu  outlying  posses- 
Klons,  but  expstrlstion  shsll  result  from  the 
performance  within  the  United  Btstes  or 
sny  of  Ita  outlving  poeseaalnni  of  sny  of  the 
scU  or  the  fulfillment  of  sny  of  the  condi- 
tions speolfled  In  auch  section  If  and  when 
the  nstlonsl  theresfter  takea  up  a  realdence 
Nhrosd," 

IMPLOYMItTT    or     MtMSKSS     OT     OOMMt;N>ST 
POLmCAL  OSaANiaATtONS 

•ae.  f.  (s)  It  ahsll  he  unlawful  for  sny 
member  of  s  Oummunui  political  urgsni- 
Hstlon,  knowing  or  belUvliitf,  or  having  res* 
aonuble  gniuiiM  fOT  knowing  or  balUvliig, 
that  the  umanlgatloa  te  a  Cemmunut  pu- 
llilosl  orgsiiisatlon^ 

( I )  to  seek  or  aeeept  sny  oRioe  or  eawloy* 
ment  under  the  United  aisles  wllhoui  re- 
vnMiiiig  that  he  li  a  HMmber  of  lueli  organl- 
■atloni  or  ... 

(fll  after  10  dsye  after  the  dsU  of  the  en« 
Mimont  of  tbli  aet,  to  bold  any  noneteeiiye 
oAee  Of  enM»ioymefll  under  tbe  United 
Btstes, 

(b)  It  ihall  be  unlawful  fur  sny  oflleer  ov 
employee  of  the  Unlt(«d  BinUa  to  appoint 
ur  employ  sny  Individual  aa  an  uAoer  or  em- 
ployee of  the  United  Biaiea,  knowing  or  be- 
lieving that  auch  Individual  la  a  member  of 
a  CommunUt  political  organ izatlon. 

DENUL  or  rSSSFOSTa  TO  MKMBERS  Or  COMMU- 
NIST   POLITICAL    OEGANIZATIONS 

Sec.  7.  (a)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any 
member  of  a  CommunUt  political  organiza- 
tion, knowing  or  believing,  or  having  rea- 
sonable grounds  for  knowing  or  believing, 
that  the  organization  U  a  CommunUt  po- 
litical organization — 

(1)  to  make  application  for  a  passport,  or 
the  renewal  of  a  passport,  to  be  Issued  or 
renewed  by  or  under  the  authority  of  the 
United  States;  or 

(2)  after  60  days  after  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  thU  act,  to  use  or  attempt  to 
use  a  passport  theretofore  issued. 

(b)  It  Ehall  be  unlawful  for  any  officer  or 
employee  of  the  United  States  to  Issue  a 
passport  to,  or  renew  the  passport  of,  any 
individual  knowing  or  liellevlng  that  such 
individual  U  a  member  of  a  CommunUt  po- 
litical organization. 

REGISTRATION  AND  ANNUAL  REPORTS  OF  COMMU- 
NIST  ORGANIZATIONS 

Sec.  8.  (a)  Each  CommunUt  political  or- 
ganization (Including  any  organization  re- 
quired, by  a  final  order  of  the  Attorney  Oen- 
eral, to  regUter  as  a  Osmmunlst  political  or- 
ganization) shall,  within  the  time  specified 
In  subsection  (c)  of  thU  section,  regUter 
with  the  Attorney  Oeneral.  on  a  form  pre- 
scribed by  him  by  regulations,  as  a  Commu- 
nUt political  organization. 

(b)  Each  Communist-front  organization 
(including  any  organization  required,  by  a 
final  order  of  the  Attorney  General,  to  regis- 
ter as  a  CommunUt-front  organization) 
shall,  within  the  time  specified  in  subsection 

(c)  of  this  section.  regUtcr  with  the  Attorney 
Oeneral.  on  a  form  prescribed  by  him  by 
regulations,  as  a  ConununUt-front  organiza- 
tion. 

(c)  The  registration  required  by  subsec- 
tion (a)  or  (b)  shall  be  made — 

(1)  in  the  case  of  an  organization  which 
Is  a  CommunUt  political  organization  or  a 
CommunUt-front  organization  on  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  thU  act.  within  30  days 
after  such  date; 

(2)  in  the  case  of  an  organization  becom- 
ing a  CommunUt  political  organization  or 
a  CommunUt-front  organization  after  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  thU  act.  within 


30  days  after  such  organization  l>ecomes  a 
CommunUt  political  organization  or  a  Com- 
munUt-front organization,  as  the  case  may 
te;  and 

(3)  in  the  case  of  an  organization  which 
by  a  final  order  of  the  Attorney  Oeneral 
is  required  to  regUter.  within  30  days  after 
•uch  order  t)ecome«t  flnsl. 

(d)  The  regutrstlon  msde  under  subsec- 
tion (s)  or  (b)  ahsll  be  acoompsnied  by  a 
registration  atntement,  to  be  prepared  and 
filed  la  etiali  aMtaner  and  form  as  the  At- 
torney Oeneial  riiall  by  regulationa  prescribe. 
eontMinltig  the  followitiu   infommtloai 

( 1 )  The  name  of  the  urKsniaatloo, 

(3)  The  name  aad  Isat'known  sddresa  »t 
es<<h  Individual  who  Is  st  the  time  of  tbe 
niing  of  aurh  lagietratloB  elatoment,  end  of 
each  Indlvidiiel  who  wsa  st  sny  time  during 
tha  period  uf  i'J  full  ralandwr  mniiiha  prepwl. 
Ing  the  filing  of  auch  ataieinKiii,  II  r  of 

the    nrgnnlntallnn,    with    tha    deali  '    OT 

title  of  tha  olTlre  ao  held,  and  wiui  h  wrlef  • 
•tslemeni  of  the  duties  siid  (unctHMts  of 
such  Individual  sa  aueh  olbeer, 

(I)  An  aeeountihg,  la  etieb  form  end  de- 
tail ss  the  Alioraey  Oeneral  nhsll  by  regu* 
latMU  preeoriha,  of  stt  mnneva  received  sad 
eapeBded  (Ineludluk  tha  aourt'sa  rr*iin  whioto 

reeelred  aad  Um  purpoeee  for  whii<i«  si. 

pendedl  by  the  organlMitlon  during  the  pe- 
riod of  18  full  ealendar  MMattie  preoediaf 
tbe  filing  of  such  atatomeni.  ^ 

(4)  In  the  ease  of  a  Oommunlat  polltieal 
orgsnlRstlon.  tbe  nsme  and  Isat-known  ad-, 
draaa  of  each  Individual  who  wsa  s  member 
of  the  orgsnliMtiion  at  sny  time  during  the 
period  of  13  calendar  months  preceding  the 
filing  of  such  statement. 

(e)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  each  organi- 
sation regUtered  under  thU  section  to  file 
with  the  Attorney  Oeneral  on  or  before  Feb- 
ruary 1  of  the  year  following  the  year  in 
which  It  regUters.  and  on  or  before  February 
1  of  each  succeeding  year,  an  annual  report, 
prepared  and  filed  In  such  manner  and  form 
as  the  Attorney  General  shall  by  regulations 
prescribe,  containing  the  same  Information 
which  by  subsection  (d)  U  required  to  be 
Included  in  a  regUtration  statement,  except 
that  the  Information  required  with  respect 
to  the  12-month  period  referred  to  in  para- 
graph (2),  (3),  or  (4)  of  such  subsection 
shall.  In  such  annual  report,  be  given  with 
respect  to  the  calendar  year  preceding  the 
February  1  on  or  before  which  such  annual 
report  must  be  filed. 

(f)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  each  organiza- 
tion regUtered  under  thU  section  to  keep. 
In  such  manner  and  form  as  the  Attorney 
General  shall  by  regulations  prescribe — 

(1)  accurate  records  of  the  names  and 
addresses  of  the  members  of  such  organiza- 
tion and  of  persons  who  actively  participate 
in  the  activities  of  such  organization;  and 

(2)  accurate  records  and  accounts  of 
moneys  received  and  expended  (Including 
the  sources  from  which  received  and  the 
purposes  for  which  expended)  by  such 
organization. 

(g)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Attorney 
Oeneral  to  send  to  each  individual  lUted 
In  any  regUtration  statement  or  annual  re- 
port, filed  under  this  section,  as  a  member 
of  the  organization  In  respect  of  which  such 
regUtration  statement  or  annual  report  was 
filed,  a  notification  In  writing  that  such  In- 
dividual Is  so  lUted;  and  such  notification 
shall  be  sent  at  the  earliest  practicable  time 
after  the  filing  of  such  regUtration  state- 
ment or  annual  report. 

(h)  In  the  case  of  failure  on  the  iiart  of 
any  organization  to  regUter  or  to  file  any 
regUtration  statement  or  annual  report  as 
required  by  this  section,  it  shall  be  the  duty 
of  the  executive  officer  (or  individual  per- 
forming the  ordinary  and  usual  duties  of 
an  executive  officer)  and  of  the  secretary 
(or  individual  performing  the  ordinary  and 
usual  duties  of  a  secretary), of  such  organ- 
ization, and  of  such  officer  or  officers  of  sucto 
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M  th«  Attorney  QmmU  riMll 

I  prMcrtb*.  to  nglmttr  lot  fuch 

.  t«  ftto  rich  raflitratkm  ttst*- 

o  ftl«  nicb  Annual  r«port,  m  th« 


)  Tbt  Attorney  Oenml  Bbm]!  keep 

BAlnlaln  In  th«  Dtpartroent  of  Justice 

of  all  organUntlons  which  are  reg- 

uiider  section   8,   and   such  register 

l:nown  as   the  "Register  of  Com- 

Oifcanlzatlons."    Communist  political 

s  and  CommuaM-front  organl- 

be  listed  Mpaimtely   In  such 
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Sucti  register,  togetber  with  tbe  reg- 
s  Latements  and  annual  reports  filed 
seqLlon   8.  shall   be  kept  and  main- 
such  manner  as  to  be  open  for 
Insbectlon. 


Prealcent 

aiy 


Attorney  Oeneral  shall  submit  to 
and  to  tbe  Congress  annually 
time  ^hen  requested  by  either 
resolution)   a  report  with  respect 
cai^ylng  out  of  the  provisions  of  tbls 
Including  tbe  names  of  the  organlza- 
In  such  register  and  of  tbe  data 
tbe  names  and  addresses  of  the 
listed  as  members  of  such  or- 
)  contained  In  registration  state- 
annual  reports  filed  under  sec- 
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rvsuc    iMaFBcnoM; 
Ftnuocirr  avd  coMoasas 


It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  In- 
become  or  remain  a  member  of 
political  orgaulzatlon.  knowing 
or  having  reasonable  grounds 
or  believing,  that  It  la  a  Com- 
p^lltlcal   organization.   If    (1)    such 
la  not  registered  pursuant  to 
and  (3)   the  period  of  time  des- 
sectlon  8  for  registration  by  such 
has  expired. 


UES    or  TlfC   MAILS   AND   IirSTBTTMXirrAIJTIlS  Of 

oa  roKzicM  commxscs 
It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  or- 
wblch  Is  registered  under  section 
any  organization  with  respect  to 
fs  In  effect  a  final  order  of  the 
^neral  requiring  It  to  register  un- 
8.  or  for  any  person  acting  for 
of  sticb  organization — 
tran.smit    or    cause    to    be    trans- 
tijrough  the  United  States  malla  or 
or  Instrumentality  of  Inter- 
fbrelgn  commerce,  any  publication 
Intended  to  be.  or  which  It  la  rea- 
belleve  Is  Intended  to  be,  clrcu- 
dlssemlnated  among  two  or  more 
I  nlesa   such   publication   and   any 
wrapper,    or    otber    container    In 
mailed  or  otherwise  circulated  or 
bears  the  following,  printed  In 
a»  may  be  provided  In  regula- 
by   the   Attorney    Oeneral, 
ame  of  the  organization  appear- 
ed tbe  blank:  "Disseminated  by 
Communist  organization."  or 
broadcast  or  cause  to  be  broadcast 
over  any  radio  station   In   tbe 
such  matter  Is  preceded 
statement,  with  the  name 
on   being  sUted   In   place 
Tbe    following    program    la 
by  ,  a  Cotxununlst  organ- 


Sta  tea,  imlees  i 
f  ol  owing 
ori  :anlzatlc 


'  TAX  PSDucriowa  and  zxzmftion 

(a)  Notwithstanding    any    other 

law,  no  deduction  for  Federal 

purposee  sball  be  aUowed  In  tbe 

contribution  to  or  for  tbe  use  of 

If  at  the  time  of  the  making 

c<^tnbutlon   (1)   such  organization 

under  section  8,  or  (3)  there  Is  In 

ociSer  0*  the  Attorney  General 

tbeb  ocfaiilaatlao  to  register  imder 


(b)  No  ocgMlMtlon  aball  be  entitled  to 
•asmptlon  from  Federal  Ineome  tax,  under 
aeetloo  101  of  tbe  tnumal  Heventte  Code,  for 
any  Unbto  year  If  at  any  time  durtiif  each 
taaMt  year  (l)  such  orfaalaatloo  w  rag- 
latered  under  section  8.  or  (3)  there  Is  in 
effect  a  final  order  of  the  Attorney  Oeneral 
requiring  such  organization  to  register  under 
section  8. 

CZlTAiN   AOMINISraATIVK  DCTXaMIMATIOHS 

6sc.  13.  (a)   Whenever— 

(1)  In  the  case  of  any  organization  which 
la  not  registered  under  section  8  of  this  act, 
the  Attorney  General  has  reason  to  believe 
tbat  such  organization  la  a  Communist  po- 
litical organization  or  a  Communist-front  or- 
ganization (or  ti:e  Attorney  General  Is  re- 
quested, by  resolution  of  either  House  of  Con- 
gress, to  Investigate  whether  such  organiza- 
tion la  a  Communist  political  organization 
or  a  Communist-front  organization),  or 

(3)  the  Attorney  General  receives  from  any 
organization  registered  under  section  8  an  ap- 
plication tbat  he  make  a  finding  that  the 
organization  Is  not  a  Communist  political 
organization  or  a  Communist-front  organiza- 
tion, as  tbe  case  may  t>e,  and  by  order  can- 
cel its  registration  and  relieve  it  from  tbe 
requirement  of  making  further  annual  re- 
ports, and  such  organization,  in  support  of 
such  application,  presents  evidence  which. 
In  the  opinion  of  the  Attorney  Oeneral, 
makes  a  prima  facie  showing  tbat  tbe  or- 
ganization is  not  a  Communist  political  or- 
ganization or  a  Commiuilst-front  organiza- 
tion, as  the  case  may  be. 

It  sball  be  his  duty  forthwith  to  institute  and 
conduct  a  full  and  complete  investigation  to 
determine  whether  such  organization  is  in 
fact  a  Conununlst  political  organization  or  a 
Communist-front  organization,  as  the  case 
naay  be.  Tbe  Attorney  General  ahall  not 
make  such  a  determination  with  respect  to 
any  orgaulzatlon  without  first  affording  to  It. 
after  timely  notice,  an  opportunity  for  a 
hearing. 

(b)  For  tbe  purposes  of  such  investigation 
the  Attorney  Oeneral,  or  any  offlcer  of  the 
Department  of  Justice  authorized  by  him, 
may  hold  hearings,  administer  oaths  and 
affirmations,  may  examine  wltnessea  and  re- 
ceive evidence  at  any  place  In  the  United 
Statea,  and  may  require  by  subpena  the  at- 
tendance and  testimony  of  wltnessea  and 
the  production  of  books,  papers,  correspond- 
ence, memoranda,  and  other  records  deemed 
relevant  to  the  matter  imder  Inquiry.  Sub- 
penas  may  be  signed  and  Issued  by  the  At- 
torney General  or  any  such  authorized  offlcer. 
Such  attendance  of  wttneaaes  and  the  pro- 
duction of  such  documentary  evidence  may 
be  required  from  any  place  In  the  United 
States  at  any  designated  place  of  bearing. 
Wltneaees  sununoned  ahall  be  paid  the  same 
fees  and  mileage  that  are  paid  witnesses  In 
the  district  courts  of  the  United  States.  In 
case  of  disobedience  to  a  subpena  the  At- 
torney General  may  Invoke  the  aid  of  any 
court  of  the  United  SUtee  In  requiring  the 
attendance  and  testimony  of  witnesses  and 
the  production  of  documentary  evidence. 
Any  of  the  diatrlct  courts  of  the  United  Statee 
wiLhin  tbe  jurisdiction  of  which  such  inquiry 
is  carried  on  may.  In  case  of  contumacy  or 
refusal  to  obey  a  subpena  Issued  to  any  per- 
son, issue  an  order  requiring  such  person 
to  appear  (and  to  produce  documentary  evi- 
dence If  so  ordered)  and  give  evidence  relat- 
ing to  the  matter  in  question;  and  any  fail- 
ure to  obey  such  order  of  tlie  cotirt  may  be 
punished  by  such  court  as  a  contempt  there- 
of. All  process  In  any  such  case  may  be 
served  In  the  Judicial  district  whereof  such 
person  Is  an  inhabitant  or  wherever  be  may 
be  foimd. 

(c)  The  testimony  in  any  hearing  con- 
ducted under  this  section  shall  be  reduced 
to  writing  and  filed  in  tbe  office  cf  the  Attor- 
ney General. 

(d)  If  upon  an  investigation  ptirscuut  to 
clause  (I)  of  subsection  (a)  of  this  section 


tbe  Attorney  Oeneral  detirrmlnes  that  the  or* 
gaottatlon  la  a  Oommunist  political  organ- 
ization or  a  Communist-front  organiza- 
tion, as  the  mm  msy  be.  be  shall  make  a  re- 
port  In  wrNlnff  In  which  he  shall  state  his 
findings  as  to  the  facu  and  shall  laaue  and 
cause  to  be  served  on  such  organization  an 
order  requiring  such  organization  to  register 
as  such  under  section  8  of  this  act. 

(e)  If  upon  an  investigation  pursuant  to 
clause  (3)  of  subsection  (a)  of  this  section 
the  Attorney  Oeneral  determines  that  the 
organization  Is  not  a  Communist  political 
organization  or  a  Communist -front  organiza- 
tion, as  the  case  may  be,  he  shall  make  a 
report  in  writing  In  which  he  shall  state  his 
findings  as  to  tbe  facta  and  shall  by  order 
cancel  the  registration  of  such  organization 
and  relieve  it  from  the  requirement  of 
further  annual  reports.  A  copy  of  such  order 
shall  be  sent  to  such  organization. 

(f)  If  upon  an  investigation  pursuant  to 
clause  (2)  of  subsection  (a)  of  this  section 
the  Attorney  General  determines  that  the 
organization  is  a  Communist  political  or- 
ganization or  a  Communist-front,  organiza- 
tion, as  tbe  case  may  be,  he  shall  make  a 
report  In  writing  in  which  he  shall  state  his 
findings  as  to  the  facts  and  shall  issue  and 
cat»e  to  be  served  on  such  organization  an 
order  refusing  to  cancel  the  registration  of 
such  organization  and  to  relieve  it  from  the 
requlremAit  of  further  annual  reports. 

JT7DICIAL  aXVlSW 

Sac.  14  (a)  Such  organization  may  obtain 
a  review  of  an  order  Issued  under  subsection 
(d)  or  (f)  of  section  13  in  the  United  SUtes 
Court  of  Appeals  for  the  District  of  Columbia 
by  filing  In  the  court,  within  60  days  from 
the  date  of  service  upon  It  of  such  order,  a 
written  petition  praying  that  the  order  of 
the  Attorney  Oeneral  be  set  aside.  A  copy 
of  such  petition  sball  be  forthwith  served 
upon  the  Attorney  Oeneral.  and  thereupon 
the  Attorney  Oeneral  shall  certify  and  file  In 
the  court  a  transcript  of  the  entire  record 
in  the  proceeding,  including  all  evidence 
taken  and  the  report  and  order  of  the  Attor- 
ney Oeneral.  Thereupon  the  court  shall 
have  )\irlsdlction  of  the  proceeding  and  sball 
have  power  to  afBim  or  set  aside  the  order 
of  the  Attorney  Oeneral.  The  findings  of 
the  Attorney  Oeneral  as  to  the  facts.  If  sup- 
ported by  substantial  evidence,  ahall  be  con- 
clusive. If  either  party  shall  apply  to  the 
court  for  leave  to  adduce  additional  evidence, 
and  shall  show  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
court  that  such  additional  evidence  Is  mate- 
rial and  that  there  were  reasonable  grounds 
for  failure  to  adduce  such  evidence  in  the 
proceeding  before  the  Attorney  General,  the 
court  may  order  such  additional  evidence  to 
be  taken  before  the  Attorney  Oeneral  and  to 
be  adduced  upon  the  proceeding  In  such 
manner  and  upon  such  terms  and  conditions 
as  to  the  court  may  seem  proper.  The  At- 
torney General  may  modify  his  findings  as 
to  the  facts,  by  reason  of  the  additional  evi- 
dence so  taken,  and  he  ahall  file  such  modi- 
fied or  new  findings,  which,  if  supported  by 
substanUal  evidence,  shall  be  concixislve.  and 
his  reconamendatlons.  If  any.  with  respect  to 
action  In  the  matter  under  consideration. 
If  the  court  sets  aside  an  order  issued  under 
subaecUon  (f)  of  section  13  It  may  enter  a 
Judgment  canceling  the  registration  of  the 
organization  and  relieving  it  from  the  re- 
quirement cf  further  annual  reports.  The 
Judgment  and  decree  of  the  court  ahall  be 
final,  except  tbat  tbe  same  ahall  be  subject 
to  review  by  tbe  Supreme  Court  upon  certi- 
orari, as  provided  In  section  240  of  the 
Judicial  Code,  as  amended  (U.  S.  C  1940 
edition,  tlUe  28,  sec.  347). 

(b)  Any  order  of  the  Attorney  General 
Issued  under  subsection  (d)  of  secUon  13 
shall  become  final — 

(1)  upun  the  expiration  of  the  time  al- 
lowed for  filing  a  petition  for  review.  If  no 
Btioh  petition  has  been  duly  filed  within  such 
time,  cr 
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12)  upon  the  e«plratu>n  of  tbe  time  al- 
lowed for  flUng  a  petition  for  certiorari,  if 
the  order  of  the  Attorney  Oeneral  has  been 
ftOnned  or  the  petition  for  review  dismissed 
by  the  Untud  Statee  Court  of  Appeals  for 
the  District  of  Columbia,  and  no  petition  for 
certiorari  has  been  duly  filed;  or 

(3)  upon  tbe  denial  of  a  petition  for  cer> 
tiorarl,  11  the  order  of  the  Attorney  Oeneral 
has  been  afflrmed  or  the  petition  for  review 
dismissed  by  the  United  States  Court  of  Ap- 
peals for  the  District  of  Columbia;  or 

(4)  upon  the  expiration  of  10  days  from  the 
date  of  Issuance  of  the  mandate  of  the  Su- 
preme Court,  if  such  Court  directs  that  the 
order  of  the  Attorney  Oeneral  be  aCQrmed  or 
the  petition  for  review  dismissed. 

PENALTIZS 

Sec.  15  (a)  Any  person  falling  to  register 
or  to  file  any  registration  statement  or  an- 
nual report  as  required  by  section  8  of  this 
act  shall,  upon  conviction  thereof,  be  pun- 
ished by  a  fine  of  not  less  than  $2.C03  and 
not  more  than  W.OOO;  except  that  in  case 
such  failure  is  on  the  part  of  the  executive 
cfllcer  (or  individual  performing  the  ordinary 
and  usual  duties  of  an  executive  offlcer)  or 
secretary  (or  individual  performing  the 
ordinary  and  usual  duties  of  an  executive 
offlcer)  or  secretary  (or  Individual  perform- 
ing the  ordinary  and  usual  duties  of  a  secre- 
tary), or  any  other  offlcer,  of  an  organiza- 
tion required  to  register  under  such  section 
8,  the  punishment  for  such  failure  shall  be 
a  fine  of  not  less  than  $2,000  and  not  more 
than  83.000.  or  Imprisonment  for  not  less 
than  2  years  and  not  more  than  5  years,  or 
both  such  fine  and  Imprisonment.  For  the 
purposes  of  this  subsection.  If  there  Is  in 
effect  with  respect  to  an  organization  a  final 
order  o.'  the  Attorney  Oeneral  requiring  It  to 
register  under  section  8.  each  day  of  failure 
to  register,  whether  on  the  part  of  the  or- 
ganization or  any  Individual,  shall  constitute 
a  separate  offense. 

(b)  Whoever,  in  a  registration  statement 
or  annual  report  filed  under  section  8  of  this 
act.  willfully  makes  any  false  statement  or 
willfully  omits  to  state  any  fact  which  Is 
required  to  be  stated,  or  which  Is  necessary 
to  make  the  statement  made  or  Information 
given  not  miseadlng.  shall,  upon  conviction 
thereof,  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not  less  than 
$2,000  and  not  more  than  $5,000,  or  by  im- 
prisonment for  not  less  than  2  years  and  not 
more  than  5  years,  or  by  both  such  fine  and 
imprisonment. 

(c)  Any  person  violating  any  provision  of 
this  act  for  violation  of  which  no  penalty  is 
provided  by  section  4  or  by  subsection  (a)  or 
(b)  of  thU  section  shall,  upon  conviction 
thereof,  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not  more 
than  $5,000.  or  by  imprisonment  for  not  more 
than  2  years,  or  by  both  such  fine  and 
imprisonment. 

BEPAaABnJTT   OF  PaOVTSIONS 

Sec.  18.  If  any  provision  of  this  act.  or  the 
application  thereof  to  any  person  or  clrcum- 
Btanc?,  Is  held  Invalid,  the  remaining  pro- 
visions of  this  act.  or  the  application  of  such 
provision  to  other  persons  or  circumstances, 
shall  not  be  affected  thereby. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DANIEL  A.  REED 

OF  NEW  TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  3, 1948 

Mr.  REED  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
In  the  recent  Issue  of  the  New  York 
State  Taxpayer  some  pertinent  facts  are 


$«t  forth  with  reference  to  Federal  ftld 
for  $chool«. 

Under  leave  to  extend,  X  em  Inierting 
the  article  In  the  Ricord,  as  follow*: 

irVW  TOSX  STATC  AMD  rtDESAL  A»  FOt  SCHOOLS 

Paaaaffe  by  the  United  Btatee  BenaU  of  a 
bill  to  provide  Federal  aid  for  schools  once 
more  turns  the  spotlight  on  New  York  State's 
role  as  the  big-hearted,  big-money  backer 
of  Federal  spending. 

Depending  on  whose  figures  are  used,  New 
York  SUte  will  pay  from  $3  to  $5  In  taxes  to 
get  $1  in  Federal  aid.  The  $5  figure  U  de- 
rived from  the  estimate  of  Senator  Ihvnc  M. 
Ivxs  without  whose  vote,  together  with  the 
votes  of  Senators  from  other  States  which 
also  lose  in  the  Federal  aid  deal,  the  bill 
could  not  have  been  passed. 

The  complex  formula  In  the  bill  Introduces 
a  new  and  dangerous  principle  In  public 
spending.  It  relates  the  amount  to  be  spent 
for  a  specific  purpose — in  this  case  schools — 
to  a  goverimiental  statistic :  Income  payments 
by  States.  Even  a  sponsor  of  the  bill.  Senator 
Taft,  confessed  he  could  not  explain  how  the 
United  States  Department  of  Commerce  ar- 
rived at  its  Income  payment  figure.  The  re- 
lationship is  such  that  the  higher  the  income 
payment  of  a  State,  the  more  it  must  spend 
for  schools  to  qualify  for  any  Federal  aid 
beyond  the  minimum  of  $5  per  pupil. 

Such  a  scheme  places  a  triple  burden  on 
States  such  as  New  York:  support  of  their 
own  schools  at  the  highest  level  of  expendi- 
tures per  pupil;  payment  of  Federal  taxes  at 
far  higher  than  Its  proportionate  share  per 
capita;  and  the  short  end  of  the  deal  In 
receipt  of  aid  from  these  same  taxes  because 
it  qualifies  for  only  the  minimum  unless  it 
boosts  Its  own  spending  even  higher. 

In  fairness  to  New  York  and  other  higher 
Income  States,  the  formula  ought  to  take  Into 
account  Income  after,  rather  than  before, 
taxes.  If  that  were  done,  some  of  the  differ- 
ence between  States  would  be  leveled  off  and 
one  of  the  arguments  of  the  school  aid  lobby 
would  lose  much  of  Its  force. 

This  shlf  U  the  entire  concept  of  support  of 
government  from  decision  by  the  citizen  on 
how  much  he  is  willing  to  pay  for  a  service 
of  Government.  Now,  Government,  in  effect, 
tells  him  he  must  pay  at  least  2  percent  of 
his  Income,  collectively  for  education. 

A  grave  danger  also  rests  In  the  fact  that 
no  actual  dollar  amount  Is  established  as  the 
fair  cost  of  education.  Instead,  everything 
Is  relative  and  in  that  foggy  state  of  uncer- 
tainty which  Inevitably  seems  to  develop 
when  educators  deal  with  cost  of  their 
product.  Neither  Is  there  any  acknowledged 
measure  of  quality. 

If  this  scheme  works,  efforts  will  be  made 
to  relate  other  types  of  spending  to  Income 
payments.    If  the  educators  succeed  In  hav- 
ing at  least  2  percent  of  a  statistical  Income 
figure  spent  for  education,  tbe  health  bu- 
reaucrats will  start  to  cut  their  percentage 
slice    out   of    the    Income    pie.    The    social 
security  people  will  go  out  for  an  even  larger 
slice   and  presently  the   average   Individual, 
who  now  Is  allowed  to  use  for  himself  less 
than  a   third   of  what   he   earns   wUl   be   a 
twentieth  century  serf  who  slaves  to  earn 
Income  for  public  officials  to  spend  for  him. 
Early  in  the  Senate  debate  of  the  Federal 
Education  Aid  bill,  someone  raised  the  ques- 
tion whether  Federal  aid  actually  was  not 
a   device   for   the   redistribution   of   wealth. 
The  question  is  one  on  which  all  persons 
privately  employed  or  self-employed  should 
reflect  seriously. 

During  the  debate— the  Conoressional 
Record  of  it  will  provide  at  least  a  day  and 
an  evening  of  reading— varlo'oa  ctirlous  argu- 
ments were  used.  Some  of  these  are  likely 
to  leave  a  logical  person  wondering  how  much 
of  an  advance  in  education  actually  has 
been  made. 

One  such  argument  Is  this:  We  have  Just 
authorized  $7,000,000,000  for  the  European 
Recovery  Plan,  therefore  we  ought  to  spend 


taoOJOOOfiOO  (in  addition  to  what  ftates  are 
ependlnf )  tot  aohools,  That  U  like  argulnf 
that  because  a  fnnlly  has  Just  had  a  heavy 
medical  expense  It  ought  to  buy  a  new  car. 

Another  ariument  was  that  more  ehoiUd 
be  spent  for  education  because  of  the  large 
numtjer  of  selective-service  rejections  due  to 
low  educational  level.  Yet  no  evlder.ce  was 
produced  to  show  that  those  rejected  were 
mentally  capable  of  reaching  a  higher  level 
even  If  they  had  every  educational  advan- 
tage. The  unwarranted  assumption  Is  that 
education  will  cure  Aerytblng. 

In  connection  with  this  same  selective- 
service  argument  it  should  be  noted  that 
proponents  of  the  bill— to  overcome  oppo- 
sition which  has  previously  defeated  it — em- 
phasize that  the  Federal  Government  will 
exercise  no  control  over  the  spending  of  the 
money.  Without  control  over  the  spending 
there  can  be  no  assurance  that  it  will  In  any 
way  remedy  the  selective  service-condition  of 
rejections  or  even  reach  the  uneducated 
children  of  some  States. 

The  strongest  argument  for  the  bill  is  that 
some  States  are  less  capable  of  supporting 
their  schools  than  others. 

The  talk  of  these  States  of  the  Inadequacy 
of  their  State  taxes  would  be  far  more  con- 
vincing were  It  not  for  the  surpluses  which 
most  of  them  have,  the  Increases  In  yield  from 
existing  State  taxes  which  they  are  enjoying 
and  the  low-tax  advertLslng  which  some  of 
them  use  to  attract  business  and  Industry 
from  the  same  States  they  are  asking  to 
help  support  their  schools. 

Sometimes  It  pays  to  have  a  "poor  mouth" 
so  long  as  the  States  which  are  on  the  pay- 
ing end  are  willing  to  be  phllanthropisU, 
or  Just  plain  suckers.  When  legislators  from 
those  poor  States  are  smart  enough  to  talk 
their  neighbors  Into  paying  their  school 
costs,  one  begins  to  wonder  what  is  wrong 
with  whose  school  systems,  particularly  In 
arithmetic. 

Congress,  prior  to  the  passage  of  the  Fed- 
eral education -aid  bill,  provided  the  Ideal 
solution  to  the  poverty  plea  of  the  States 
which  benefit  from  Federal  aid  to  education. 
It  adopted,  over  the  opposition- of  some  of  the 
same  people  who  want  Federal  aid,  a  tax- 
reduction  bin. 

In  every  Instance  the  amounts  which  the 
taxpayers  of  the  so-called  poor  States  will 
save  is  greater  than  the  amount  of  aid  they 
will  get  under  Senator  Taft's  bill.  Here  Ls 
tbe  list: 

(Amounts  In  niillionsi 
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United 

States  tax 

savinK 

School 
aid 

t3ft.l 
1R.3 
1«.3 
50.3 
38.9 
46.2 
73.6 
16.9 
0.2 
48.5 
10. 1 
37.0 
21.0 
46. « 

163.7 

13  7 

6.4 

80.6 

fl3.0 

Ariroiia              ..........•»•••■>> 

.8 

Arkansas ....•..—. 

flpnrcift                ............ 

8.0 
8.4 

12.3 

I.iOi]isiAna            ......*•....•. 

&S 

3.S 

Mijffii'ssiDni           ........... 

ja7 

2.8 

North  Carolina  ......-».•..•-. 

10.4 

North  Dakota  ................. 

1.3 

OklahoTna           ....••.•••••.- 

0.4 

South  Carolina  .....•...•••.—— 

10.8 

Tpnnesapc         .....•••..•^- 

0.7 

Texas                    ... ...... 

0.5 

Itsh 

LI 

Wrmont                    .......... 

.« 

West  Vircinla 

10.2 

If  these  States  are  so  concerned  about  their 
schools,  let  them  tax  this  Income  to  support 
their  schools  Instead  of  asking  New  York, 
California,  IlllnoU.  New  Jersey,  Connecticut, 
Massacb.fietts.  and  others  to  do  It.  Then,  if 
spending  money  for  schools  has  all  of  the 
virtues  claimed  for  It.  their  citizens  will  soon 
boost  their  incomes  to  a  point  where  their 
representatives  in  Congress  no  longer  have  to 
go  begging  to  their  neighbors. 

Such  a  solution  would  Involve  lees  of  the 
social  therapy  prmclple  which  led  to  wide- 
spread abuses  in  the  spending  of  8UU  funds 
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welfare  In  New  York  City  and  more 

-help  principle.     Taxpayers  of  New 

can  at  least  give  a  cheer  for  tb* 

Itates    Senntora    from    Texas    who 

d  rwn  a  chance  to  grab  something  out 

Federal  Treasury. 

what  halo  of  benevolence  and 

may  be  attached  to  It,  Senate  ap- 

the  Federal  aid  bill  was  In  fact  and 

else  a  victory  for  the  powerful  and 

lobby   which   has   worked   for   It 

This  lobby  threatens  those  Mem- 

^ongreas  who  oppoeed  Its  demands 

political   support   of   those   who 

'  nth  Its  wishes.     Some  Members  of 

fear  It. 

while  it  may  be  considered  a 
psset  by  seme  of  those  who  worked 
for  It.  will  be  no  victory  for  edu- 
the  Unttad  SUtes  If— as  many  fear 
h  good  raaaon — It  proves  the  first 
nirrendering  the  public  schools  to 
bureaucraUc  control. 


CIvcliiil  oa  British  Socialists 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JAMES  P.  KEM 


TS  THE 


or  taaaoxm 
SENATE  OF  THK  UNITED  STATES 


Monday,  May  3  (legislative  day  of 
Friday,  April  30),  194S 

idEM. 


rfr 

Imou.s 
Append 
article 
April  3 
TUne.s 
is 

on  Unit^ 
There 


beadtd 


w»s  ordered 
as  foOo^rs: 


Mr.  President.  I  ask  unan- 

4onsent  to  have  printed  In  the 

X  of  the  Record  a  portion  of  an 

;r  dispatch  from  London,  dated 

appearing  in  the  Washington 

crald  of  May  1.     The  dispatch 

"Churchill  says  Socialists  live 

States  dole." 

being  no  objection,  the  article 

to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 


Is  living 
talUt 
United 
The 

wooaoo. 


SATS    aOCIAUSTS    USX 
■TATTS  OOI^ 


ON   UMrrCD 


LoNOoir.  April  30. — Winston  Churchill  r«- 

\  he  LAbor  Oovemment  today  that  It 

3n  the  charity  of  the  greatest  capl- 

enterpnae  state  In  the  world — the 


fref 
8«tes. 


afartlma    Prime    Minister    and    Lord 
of  the  Conservative  Party, 
persons  at  Albert  Hall.    The 
»tlng    waa    aponaored    by    the    Primrose 
|ue.  ifomeB's  branch  of  the  Conservativa 
Party 

"Wbllel  Socialist  ministers  are  boasting  of 
act!  tevements  and  of  the  benefits  they 
glTin  tike  public — of  which  the  public 
la  not  all  ays  conscious — they  seem  to  forget 
that  the;  are  living  on  the  charity  of  the 
greatest  capitalist  free-enterprise  state  in 
worlll— the    United    States."    ChurciUll 


Prodac  ioa  and  Sale  of  Oleomarf  ariac 


EJtTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

ilON.  WAYNE  MORSE 

or  oaaooir 
IN  THE  .  IXNATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Mofidpy,  May  3  (legislativf  day  o/ 
\mda9.  April  30).  1948 

Mr.  BIORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
onaninxus  consen  to  have  printed  In 
the  App<  ndix  of  the  Ricoao  a  Tery  aliort 
address  tm  the  subject  of  the  repeal  of 


laws  governing  the  prodxiction  and  sale 
of  oleomargarine,  delivered  by  Will  W. 
Henry,  manager  of  the  Dairy  Cooper- 
ative Association,  of  Portland.  Oreg. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  addresa 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Raeoas, 
as  follows: 

It  la  my  belief  that  the  drive  to  repeal 
laws  governing  production  and  sale  of  oleo- 
margarine Is  a  further  step  on  the  part  of 
sHflah  Interests  which  will  lower  our  stand- 
ards of  living,  affect  our  health  adversely, 
and  over  the  long  time  trend  tend  to  destroy 
permanent  agriculture. 

The  dairy  farmer  Is  not  opp<iRed  to  con- 
sumers using  oleonuu^arlne  if  they  want  It, 
but  does  object  to  it  being  dressed  up  like 
butler  so  that  the  average  consumer  would 
not  be  able  to  distinguish  one  from  the 
other. 

Oleo  Interests  have  copied  the  butter  style 
package  where  !t  Is  sold:  they  xiae  a  yellow 
container,  they  add  artificial  vitamins,  they 
chum  it  in  milk  to  give  It  a  butter  flavor. 
and  now  they  want  to  add  the  color  of  butter 
Itaalf  to  make  the  camouflage  complete. 

There  is  still  an  unknown  growth  factor 
or  growth  factors  In  butter  Important  to 
growing  children  that  the  otao  tataicsu  have 
not  been  able  to  copy  artlMally.  Most 
mothers  and  latfcu'i  want  to  know  whether 
they  are  gstUag  towttar  or  oleo. 

If  oleo  la  as  good  as  claimed,  why  don't 
psofito  use  it  In  its  natural  whitish  stats? 
Oolar  adda  nothing  to  its  nutrttlonal  value. 
sttll  some  folks  tell  me  they  get  so  they  can't 
eat  it  unless  It  is  colored.  This  aversion 
must  be  purely  psychological. 

The  fliat  Federal  law  governing  oleo  was 
passed  lu  1886  with  about  one-fourth  cent 
tax  to  bring  It  under  Pederal  cootrol.  Than 
In  liMU  to  give  the  Bureau  of  Internal  Reve- 
nue a  mors  powerful  weapon  against  rack- 
eteering, a  10  cents  per  pound  tax  waa  placed 
on  colored  oleo  only.  Pure  food  and  drug 
people  were  powerless  to  cope  with  the  situa- 
tion within  the  States,  but  ihia  law  mad* 
federal  control  effective. 

The  lO-cent  tax  Is  chargsd  only  on  colc»«d 
oleo.  If  colored  in  the  hooae  for  home  con- 
sumption there  Is  no  such  tax. 

It  Is  reaiionaUe  to  believe  that  the  oleo 
interesU  are  good  merchandisers  and  if  al- 
lowad  to  add  color  In  the  factory,  there  la  no 
doubt  in  the  mind  of  many  that  the  pries 
ot  oleo  would  creep  up  much  closer  to  thut 
of  butter. 

Permanent  agriculture  can  be  audBtatned 
over  a  loot;  period  of  time  only  tteoogh  the 
ralatng  of  livestock  and  dairying  in  partic- 
ular 

Production  of  meat  and  dk:*'/  prodticta 
takes  the  least  from  the  soil  and  makes  for 
psrmanent  agriculture  and  good  nutrition 
at  our  people.  Pecple  who  live  on  crops  of 
the  soil  only  are  not  aa  a  rule  very  progres- 
alve. 

Tou  will  find  peoples  who  have  meat  and 
daliT  ptvducts  in  their  diet  the  leaders  of 
ths  world. 

Do  we  want  to  dlsoourafs  permanent 
agrlculttire? 


Farai  Lefislation 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  ARTHUR  aPPER 


or         

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  TEM  VKl'lXD  STATES 

Monday  May  3  ilegislatioe  day  of 

Friday.  April  3d).  1948 

Mr.  CAPPER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  liave  printed  in  the 
RicoKB  a  letter  I  have  received  from  Mr. 


Laurence  Piatt,  a  Colorado  farmer.  It 
seems  to  me  Mr.  Piatt  has  presented  some 
sound  arguments  which  I  believe  reflect 
the  views  of  a  goodly  number  of  farmers 
in  the  Midwest. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recobd, 
as  follows: 

McCuiVK.  Colo.,  April  7.  194t. 
Senator  Akthitb  Catpes, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

DsAx  Mr.  Cappix:  In  your  Weekly  foe 
AprU  3  you  explained  the  plans  for  future 
farm  legislation,  and  asked  for  opinions. 

I  wish  to  say  we  are  very  foolish  not  to 
adopt  a  system  that  will  allow  us  to  carry 
over  at  least  a  half  year's  supply  of  grain  and 
feed — also  all  other  nonperlataable  farm 
products.  We  can  never  tell  when  we  will 
find  ourselves  facing  war.  drought,  or  other 
disaster.  Let's  sell  otir  surplus  during  the 
poor  years  instead  of  crowding  everything 
we  raise  into  the  markets  one  year  and  doing 
without  in  poor  years. 

This  is  how  my  normal  granary  plan  would 
work.  If  we  have  lOG  percent  surplus,  plan 
normal  production  for  next  year.  For  50  per- 
cent surplus  plan  ISO  percent  production,  for 
150  percent  surplus,  plan  only  50  percent  pro- 
duction, for  190  percent  siirplua  plan  80  per- 
cent production,  etc.  This  could  not  apply 
to  fruits  and  vegeuble  prtxtuctlon.  but  It 
sure  would  l>elp  the  livestock  and  poultry  In- 
dustry. They  would  not  have  to  sell  off  their 
floeka  and  herds  during  drought  periods  aa 
there  would  always  bs  a  supply  of  feed  In 
storage  for  a  year  ahead. 

We  have  the  curse  of  having  too  much  one 
year  and  no  market.  Next  year,  we  have  too 
little  and  too  much  demand.  This  allows 
speculators  to  buy  up  short  crops  and  double 
the  price  to  consumers.  Then  we  farmers  get 
blamsd  for  the  high  oast  of  living.  One 
example — onions  that  the  farmer  gets  3 
cents  a  pound  for  are  now  selling  for  23  centa 
a  potmd  here.  The  price  of  grain  and  tiay 
has  halved  and  doubled  so  much  In  my  county 
recently  that  I  am  sick  of  looking  at  market 
reports.  I  have  lost  a  third  of  my  inooma 
selllnf  crops  at  the  wrong  time.  Speculators 
and  local  grain  buyers  itave  cheated  me  of  the 
other  one-third.  In  my  community  the  local 
grain  elevators  drrp  the  price  of  grain  from 
ao  to  50  cenu  a  bushel  at  harvest  time.  They 
do  thia  to  steal  the  crop  from  the  poor  farmer 
who  has  no  granary,  or  who  Is  in  debt  and 
forced  to  seU  tinder  pressure  of  a  mortgage. 

I  say  our  supply  and  demand  market  sys- 
tem Is  the  rottenest  seiisme  of  robbery  ever 
protected  by  any  government. 

We  must  develop  a  normal  granary  plan 
and  govern  farm  prices  according  to  the  cost 
of  production  and  prevailing  economic  con- 
ditions. Why  try  to  work  out  oooiplleated 
f  ormiUas?  Every  other  Indusuy  gats  paid  ac- 
cording to  cosU.  Why  dont  we  get  paid  ac- 
cording to  costs? 

As  I  have  said  t>efore.  our  Idea  of  raising 
all  we  can  to  produce  wasteful  siupluses  will 
someday  cause  ua  all  to  go  hungry  and  cold. 

A  lot  of  our  land  is  now  lying  in  the  river 
deltas  because  farmers  received  such  poor 
prices  for  their  work  that  they  tiad  to  rob  the 
soil  to  exist.  Instead  of  caring  for  the  soil 
and  applying  soU-conservation  methods. 
More  of  our  grsBitliisBS  Is  shown  by  plowing 
up  the  Dust  Bowl.  When  another  drought 
strikes,  our  fertUe  pasture  land  will  again 
be  a  sea  of  soil  drifts  and  our  Irrigated  valleys 
wUl  be  choked  with  suffocstlng  black  dust 
storms.  I  can  see  do  rsason  for  all  this 
threatening  wast*  of  rsaources  Just  to  keep  a 
group  of  "atiltcase"  farmers  and  speculating 
rarkstsars  happy. 

Ws  farmers  need  a  steady  reasonable  pries 
for  our  work.  If  w«  bad  a  fair  prlos  we  would 
not  mind  being  allotted  our  ahars  <3t  produc- 
tion. We  would  have  enough  money  to  ferti- 
lise, summer  fallow,  or  apply  soll-conaerra- 
tlon   methods   to  our   sou   and   ranges.     It 
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would  keep  our  soils  in  a  high  state  of  pro- 
ductivity. 

Yours  truly, 

»  Laxtkanci  Putt. 


Letter  From  James  Boyd 


I  hope  that  this  Information  will  be  help- 
ful to  you  but  I  would  be  glad  to  supply  any 
additional  facts  that  are  available. 
Cordially  yours. 

James  Botd. 

Director. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


rHON.  LINDLEY  BECKWORTH 


I 


OF  TIXA8 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  3. 1948 

Mr.  BECKWORTH.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  de- 
sire to  include  in  the  Congressional 
Record  the  following  letter  written  to 
me  April  29.  1948: 

United  States 

DXPAtTMENT  or  THI  InTEKIOR, 

BuxEAU  or  MiNXS, 
Washington.  D.  C,  Apnl  29,  1948. 

Hon.   LlKBLXT   BICKWOXTH. 

House  of  Representatives. 
Deax  Mx.  Beckwokth:  In  reply  to  your 
letter  of  April  24  addressed  to  Dr.  Schroeder. 
at  the  beginning  of  World  War  II  the  Ger- 
mans had  seven  coal-hydrogenatlon  plants 
In  operation,  and  one  plant  was  in  operation 
In  England.  While  Great  Britain  had  kept 
abreast  of  German  developments  up  to  the 
beginning  of  the  war.  dtirlng  the  war  Ger- 
nuiny  made  considerably  more  progress  than 
Great  Britain.  These  facts  came  to  light 
during  the  extensive  examination  of  the 
German  synthetic-fuel  Industry  by  American 
and  BrltUh  technologists  after  the  war 
ended.  German  research  on  synthetic  fuels 
continued  unabated  during  the  war,  but 
there  was  no  further  construction  of  syn- 
thetic-fuel plants  once  the  war  had  started. 
Up  to  the  end  of  World  War  II  Germany 
was  the  only  country  that  had  carried  out 
an  extensive  program  of  research  and  plant 
construction  utilizing  the  Flscher-Tropsch 
process  for  the  production  of  oil  and  gasoline 
from  coal.  They  had  nine  plants  in  operation 
during  1939  using  this  process  which  were 
furnishing  about  a  third  of  their  total  gaso- 
line. 

The  French  had  one  small  plant  operating 
by  the  Flscher-Tropsch  process  which  was 
built  before  and  operated  during  the  war. 
ThU  was  built  largely  through  the  guidance 
Of  German  technologists,  and  the  French 
were  not.  in  general,  as  efflclent  In  its  opera- 
tion as  the  most  modern  German  plants. 

The  only  work  which  was  going  on  In  the 
United  States  on  the  Flscher-Tropsch  process 
was  a  small  amount  carried  out  by  the  Bureau 
of  Mines  In  1929  and  1930.  This  waa  on  a 
small  laboratory  scale.  No  further  work  was 
done  in  this  country  between  1930  and  1913 
or  1944.  About  that  time  and  as  the  result 
of  the  passage  of  the  Synthetic  Liquid  Fuels 
Act.  the  Bureau  of  Mines  resumed  its  work 
on  the  Flscher-Tropsch  process,  and  a  num- 
ber of  industrial  organizations  also  started 
pilot  plant  work.  As  you  know,  at  the  present 
time  there  Is  extensive  work  in  both  Industry 
and  the  Government  in  this  field. 

To  answer  your  question  directly,  the  Ger- 
mans were  certainly  preeminent  In  processes 
for  making  oil  out  of  coal  and  lignite  at  the 
start  of  World  War  II.  Both  that  country 
and  England  probably  had  more  Information 
on  the  synthetic  liquid  fuel  processes  than 
the  United  States  at  that  time.  At  the 
present  time,  however,  and  as  a  result  of  in- 
tensive work  in  this  country  and  information 
made  available  to  vis.  both  EnglUh  and  Ger- 
man, at  the  close  of  the  war.  I  believe  the 
United  States  is  now  the  most  advanced 
country  In  these  fields. 


American  Ciyil  Liberties  Union 
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or 


This  Is,  In  our  view,  the  essence  of  Ameri- 
can democracy,  which  appears  not  to  be 
understood  by  our  critics,  both  in  Congress 
and  out. 

Yours  sincerely, 

RoGKK  Baldwin. 


iON.  EMANUEL  CELLER 

or  NEW   YORK 

IHE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  Apnl  22.  1948 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  hereby  insert  the  following 
letter  sent  to  me  by  the  American  Civil 
Liberties  Union: 

Amxbican  Civil  Libertixs  Union. 

New  York  City.  April  27.  1948. 
Representative  Emanuel  Cellex. 
House  Office  Building. 

Washington.  D.  C. 

Deab  Mr  Celleh:  In  the  Record  of  March 
15,  page  A1586.  some  questions  are  raised 
concerning  the  nonpartlsanshlp  of  the  ClvU 
Liberties  Union  In  Its  defense  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  our  bill  of  rights.  The  union  is 
challenged  to  "cite  one  instance  where  the 
American  Civil  Liberties  Union  has  defended 
a  single  person  of  the  so-called  right." 

The  record  Is  too  long  to  cite  more  than 
a  few  In  recent  years.     Notable  among  them 

are: 

1.  The  defense  In  the  courts  In  five  States 
of  the  right  of  Gerald  L.  K.  Smith  to  free- 
dom of  assembly. 

2.  The  defense  in  the  courts  of  New  Jersey 
of  German -American  Bundlsts  prosecuted 
for  mere  speeches  under  a  law  which  the 
State  supreme  court  held  void. 

3.  The  repeated  defense  of  Russian  anti- 
Soviet  refugees  claiming  political  asylum 
in  the  United  States. 

4.  The  defense  of  antl-Communlst  trade 
union  members  expelled  by  Communist  offi- 
cers for  their  activities. 

5.  The  defense  of  free  speech  for  employers 
against  unions,  notably  In  the  Henry  Ford 
case  in  the  courts. 

6.  Support  of  the  Miami  Herald  and  the 
Los  Angeles  Times  charged  with  contempts 
of  coiirts. 

7.  Assistance  to  Jan  Valtln.  well-known 
antl-Communlst  writer,  in  securing  his  na- 
turalization. 

8.  Assistance  In  the  defense  of  the  mem- 
bers of  Mankind  United,  an  antl-Communlst 
California  religious  group  charged  with  sedi- 
tion for  opposing  United  States  entry  in  the 
last  war. 

9.  Condemnation  of  the  sedition  trials  in 
Washington.  D.  C.  of  30  alleged  Nazi  sup- 
porters on  the  grounds  of  the  unconstitu- 
tionality of  the  1940  Smith  Act  and  of  mass 
conspiracy  trials. 

But  the  charge  Is  persistently  made  that 
because  the  American  Civil  Liberties  Union 
defends  the  rights  of  Communlrts  It  must 
have  sympathy  with  communism.  It  would 
be  Just  as  reasonable  to  charge  us  with  sym- 
pathy with  any  of  the  above  "clients"  whose 
rights  we  have  defended.  The  proportion  of 
cases  aaectlng  Communists  handled  by  the 
ACLU  IB  small.  They  have  their  own  de- 
fense agencies.  We  act  whenever  occasion 
requires  to  defend  their  rights  on  precisely 
the  same  basis  as  others.  To  do  less  would 
be  to  fall  to  live  up  to  our  clear  obligations. 
What  we  defend  In  all  cases  Is  the  principles 
of  the  Dai  of  Rights,  not  any  particular 
client. 


Consumers,  Beware! — H.  R.  2245 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  UWRENCE  H.  SMITH 

or  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  April  30. 1948 

Mr.  SMPTH  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  am  including  as  part  of  my 
remarks  a  news  release  which  I  have  just 
sent  to  the  newspapers  in  my  district. 
It  sets  forth  my  views  on  the  oleo  bill. 
I  also  include  an  editorial  from  the 
Washington  Post  under  date  of  May  1. 
1948: 

THE  OLEO  TAX-REPEAL  BILL 

A  sound  and  free  economy  in  this  country 
rests  on  a  prosperous  agriculture  and  an 
active  Industrial  production.  That  is  my 
firm  conviction,  and  I  shall  work  toward 
that  end.  This  calls  for  fair  prices  for  farm 
products  and  gives  equal  buying  power  to 
the  farmer.  One  dollar  earned  by  the  farmer 
is  turned  over  seven  times,  and  thtis  it  means 
prosperity  for  the  Industrial  worker  as  weU. 
Now  let  us  consider  the  oleo-tax  bill  for  what 
It  really  Is.  keeping  in  mind  that  In  Wis- 
consin dairy  farming  is  our  largest  Industry. 
The  real  Issue  In  the  fight  over  repeal  of 
oleo  taxes  is  an  economic  one.  One  branch 
o!  American  agriculture — the  cotton  and  soy- 
bean farmer — are  attempting  to  expand  their 
markets  at  the  expense  of  the  dairy  farmer. 
So  the  problem  should  be  recognized  as  a 
contest  between  the  dairy  Industry  and  the 
manufacturers  of  oleo. 

Margarine  manufacturers  have  led  the 
people  Into  believing  that  repeal  of  the  taxes 
means  cheaper  butter  substitutes  at  a  time 
when  butter  prices  are  high.  Yet  they  have 
not  seid  that  this  wUl  bring  lower  prices. 
The  reverse  seems  true,  because  It  will  be 
natural  for  them  to  make  colored  oleo  only, 
once  the  tax  U  repealed.  In  Washington  to- 
day white  margarine  sells  for  40  cents  a 
pound,  but  the  price  of  the  colored  is  55 
cents.  This  Is  a  spread  of  15  cents  on  each 
pound. 

If  this  policy  Is  adopted  by  the  manufac- 
turers, then  they  will  benefit  and  not  the 
consumers.  If  users  can  buy  only  colored 
oleo.  the  price  will  be  Increased  for  90  percent 
of  the  users  who  now  buy  white  margarine 
and  color  it  themselves. 

In  addition  to  a  price  Increase  for  oleo,  it 
Is  almost  certain  that  the  price  of  milk,  ice 
cream,  and  all  dairy  products  will  rise.  A 
reduced  milk  supply  will  follow  when  herds 
are  reduced,  and  then  there  will  be  less  beef 
and  veal  for  the  meat  markets.  It  Is  a  fact 
that  the  dairy  Industry  furnishes  40  percent 
of  the  meat  supply  In  this  country.  So  when 
the  dairy  farmer  loses  his  butter  market  It 
win  have  a  considerable  impact  on  the  cost 
of  the  food  basket  for  every  consumer  in  the 
Nation. 

It  is  Interesting  to  note  that  In  February  of 
this  year  more  margarine  was  produced  than 
butter.  Total  production  was  80,418.173 
pounds,  an  Increase  of  12,658.098  pounds  for 
the  same  month  of  1947.  Butter  production 
was  77,145,000  pounds,  or  a  decrease  of 
20.000.000  pounds  for  the  same  period.  It  Is 
evident  that  the  farmer  te  losing  his  butter 
market,  and  this  means  an  Increase  In  all 
other  farm  products. 
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If  olep  U  In  all  respacta  the  eqtial  ot  buttar. 
contand.  why  ahould  It  not  atand  on 
Ita  own!  merits?  Why  la  It  neceaaary  to  lor- 
tlf  y  It  \  'Itb  Tltamina  and  color  It  like  butter? 
Ttaiey  n  m  aak  the  right  to  aell  It  aa  an  imita- 
tion foi  butter      I  think  thla  la  unfair. 

It  la  my  opinion  that  the  dairy  farmer  la 
entltle<  to  the  protection  that  the  Federal 
oleo  tai  proTldea.  Ha  la  part  of  the  bade  in- 
dustry 3f  our  country,  and  it  la  penny-wise 
and  pot  ind-foollah  to  take  away  or  reduce  hla 
butter  inarket. 

(From  ^e  Washington  Poet  of  U^J  1.  1C481 

COMBUMKKS,  BSWABE! 

bitter  d«bat«  that  preceded  Houaa 
of  the  bill  abollahlng  Federal  taxa- 
nar^arlne  waa  th«  outgrowth  ot  a 
claah  tjetwecn  representatives  of  rival  pro- 
ducer g  roups  rather  than  a  contest  between 
mwkcei^n  for  the  dairy  indtiatry  and  for 
groupa.  The  dairy  Interest  has  • 
powerfikl  lobby  and  so  have  the  margarine 
uf i  ctxirers.  And  we  are  Inclined  to  be- 
Hart  tliat  these  lobbies  and  the  producing 
behind  them  had  a  deal  more  In- 
In  determining  the  outcome  of  th* 
battle  dver  the  tax-repeal  bill  thim  preasxire 
from  cqnsumers. 

being  the  oaar.  tt  1*  laoportant  to 
th*  atak*  that  the  conaumer  has 
jtaz-npeal  legislation.  He  has  be«a 
l*d  to  >*ll*ve  thikt  repeal  of  the  margarln* 
1  Ul  mean  cheaper  butter  substitutes 
at  a  tliie  when  butter  is  selling  at  prublbl- 
Uvc  prUes  for  many  families.  There  is,  un- 
fortunately, no  ground  for  assuming  that 
repeal  would,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
reduction  in  margarine  prlcea.  All 
tt  woul^  do  Is  to  put  the  manufacturers  of 
on  a  baala  of  competitive  equality 
with  bitter  firoducers.  In  th*  event  of  re- 
wlU  be  up  to  margarine  producers 
to  d*ei<le  whether  consumers  are  to  be  given 
the  benefit  of  the  abolition  of  taxes  on  col- 
ored margarine  by  a  reduction  In  price  equal 
%  of  aueh  taxes. 

now  buy  the  cheaper 
aaargarine.  on  which  the  Fed- 
eral taxi  Is  only  a  fourth  of  a  cent  per  pound, 
they  wL  1  not  In  any  eaee  be  perceptibly  ben- 
efited b  r  the  tax-repeal  measure.  They  will. 
bcmevei ,  be  .spared  the  labor  of  coloring  the 
product,  If  untaxed  colored  margarine  la 
i  at  allable  at  prices  no  higher  than  thoae 
eti{urg«d  for  tb*  uncolored  product  in 
permtttlm  colored  margarine  to 
b*  aoldJ  Will  tb*  OMfgartne  tndastry  play 
fair  wttfi  the  puUle  aad  concentrate  its  ef 
expanding  Ite  sales  at  low  prlcea 
of  booetlng  price*  for  colored  mar- 
garine a  ad  making  the^e  higher  prices  eflec- 
ttre  by  t  tsconthiuliig  sales  ot  unootored  mar 
garlne  l  \  areaa  where  cokwed  margarine  can 


Air  Power 


A  goo  t  many  OoogrtoBOMn  opposed  to  re- 
peal at  t  be  taxes  have  charged  that  the  low- 
jgroups  were  only  being  used  as  a 
carry  on  a  fight  between  producer 
And  they  have  predicted  that.  If 
the  repekl  bill  becomes  law.  margarine  man- 
ufacture rs  wUt  be  the  only  g&tners — the  con- 
MbUc.  the  loeer.  That  could  hap- 
margarlne.  even  at  higher  than 
would  still  be  much  cheaper 
than  bihter.  Moreover,  the  existence  of  a 
sellers'  i  tarket  for  the  product  makea  it  pos- 
ralse  prices  for  margarine  without 
eurtatUag  consunMr  buying.  But 
any  farUlgbted  maaofacturer  aurely  real* 
that  the  battle  to  emaaetpat*  marga- 
frqm  dL^criminatory  rectrlctlona  and 
ons  has  only  begun.  If  the  Indus- 
to  take  advantage  of  the  repeal  of 
taxes    on    Its    products    to   exploit 


0onxQm<  n.  hopes  of  Induetac  8ute  govern- 
menu  U  abandon  restnctloa*  tbat  are  much 
moara  re  ue— It*  than   Federal  taxes  would 


probabl] 


go  gUounerlng. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  OWEN  BREWSTER 

or    MAINE 

IN  THB  aiNATg  OF  THK  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  May 3  (legislative  day  of 
Friday.  Ajtrti  30>,194i 

Mr.  BREWSTER,  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  inserted 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Rkcoio  two  edi- 
toriais  from  the  New  York  Journal- 
American,  one,  an  editorial  written  10 
years  ago  by  William  Randolph  Hearst, 
the  other,  an  editorial  published  under 
date  of  January  21,  1948,  both  being  on 
the  subject  of  air  power. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorials 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcoco, 
as  follows: 

[Written  by  William  Randolph  Hearst  10 
years  ago.  this  adttorlal  Is  reprinted  from 
tbe  New  Torfc  Joaraal-AoMrlcan  of  March 
27.  1938) 

cmzxNs.  coMsma  caasnnxT  ths  Mfscint 

WAT      TO      MFKIVS      TOTntSXLVXS      AND      TOUX 
CUUNTIT 

The  way  to  defend  the  United  States  of 
America  from  attack  in  any  form  by  any 
hoetUe  power  la  with  airplanes. 

The  way  to  halt  and  hamper  an  Invading 
army  is  with  airplane*. 

The  way  to  destroy  an  atucklng  fleet  is 
with  airplanes. 

The  way  to  defend  our  coasts  and  our  In- 
terior cities,  too.  from  the  most  destructive 
hostile  armament  of  all — a  force  of  bombing 
airplanes — la  by  a  force  of  defensive  air- 
planes, larger  and  better  and  more  effective 
than  that  of  the  invaders. 

The  next  war  wUl  be  fought  In  the  air 
and  won  In  the  air. 

Of  course,  auxiliary  defense  forces  will  be 
neceeaary. 

It  Is  not  contended  here  that  airplanes 
alone  could  completely  defend  this  widely 
extended  and  varied  country  and  coast  line 
to  the  best  and  fullest  advantages. 

Eut  airplanes  vrlll  be.  and  must  be,  tbe 
nuiln  ana  at  defense,  and  the  Immediate  arm 
of  deCsBs*.  and  the  determining  arm  of  de- 
fense. 

They  are  tb*  modem  arm  of  defense  and 
of  destructive  offense. 

They  are  the  quickest  to  bulid.  and  the 
cheapest  to  provide,  and  the  easiest  to  op- 
erate. 

If  we  had  by  far  the  most  effective  airplane 
iflte*  la  th*  world,  no  hostile  airplane  force 
•oukl  ever  reach  our  shores. 

The  hoetUe  planes  would  be  destroyed  far 
from  our  borders. 

And  if  a  few  straggling  planes  avoided  de- 
■tiuetlon  In  the  far  away  airplane  battle, 
tb*y  could  do  but  Uttle  damage  before  they 
w«re  htutcd  down  and  destroyed  by  our 
victorious  plan«s. 

If  we  had  the  greatest  and  most  effective 
airplane  force  In  the  world,  any  navy  at- 
tempting to  attack  our  ahores  vould  be  vitally 
diimaged  and  virtually  crippled  long  before 
It  reached  our  ahores.  and  so  made  an  easy 
prey  for  our  defenalve  Navy. 

If  we  had  Immense  airplane  forces,  any 
attacklsig  armies  landed  in  Canada  or  Mexico 
and  Invading  from  there  could  be  barsMSd. 
and  hampered,  and  halted  by  dsstroytng  roads 
and  bridges  and  railways,  until  our  own 
armies  could  be  sssembled  and  deployed  to 
repel  the  Invading  armies. 

Furthermore,  In  the  battle*  of  the  armie*. 
otir  superior  aeroplane  forces  would  be  of 
eoneluslve  Importance,  eliminating  the  ene- 


my's air  fleet,  interfering  with  the  enemy 
army's  advance,  destroying  supplies  aiul  com- 
munications, supporting  our  ^wn  Army's 
counterattacks,  and  absolutely  determining 
tbs  Issue. 

A  well-trained  Regular  Army  Is  desirable 
for  the  United  States  as  a  nucleus  aroimd 
which  the  cltlsen  soldiery  may  rally  when 
war  occurs  or  impends. 

A  powerful  Navy  Is  extremely  desirable.  In 
fact  absolutely  necessary. 

And  especially  necessary  for  purposes  of 
defense  Is  an  extremely  strong  snbaasrlns 
force. 

But  no  Nayy  can  defend  our  coasts  and  our 
cities  from  powerful  hostile  aeroplane  at- 
tack and  no  Navy  would  even  try  to. 

It  would  be  practically  eliminated  In  the 
attempt. 

The  record  of  the  World  War  shows  that 
navies  for  tbe  most  part  were  bottled  up  In 
their  respective  ports. 

So  that  even  if  It  were  possible  to  build 
and  maintain  navies  large  enough  to  defend 
our  east  coast,  and  our  west  coast,  and  our 
Oulf  coast  from  naval  attack,  they  would 
still  not  be  s'jle  to  defend  these  coasts 
against  aeroplane  attacks. 

They  would  not  be  able  to  defend  the  Pan- 
ama Canal  against  aercplane  attack;  and 
with  the  Canal  bombed,  ships  could  not  l>e 
transferred  from  one  coast  to  the  other. 

However,  our  defensive  aeroplane  fleets 
could  be  transferred  from  one  coast  to  an- 
other In  la  hotu^,  and  they  would  not  ha'J« 
to  go  throtigh  any  canals. 

The  only  thing  which  would  Impede  tl»« 
transfer  would  be  a  superior  hostUe  aeroplane 
force,  and  the  essential  of  completely  ef- 
fective aeroplane  defense  Is  that  no  natkin 
shall  have  superior  air  forces  to  ours. 

What  Is  more,  with  our  area  and  our  mall 
and  commercial  aeroplane  routes,  domestic 
and  foreign,  and  our  consequent  host  f>f 
eammerctai  aeroplanes,  auxiliary  to  the  mili- 
tary planea.  no  nation  could  have  a  superior 
or  equal  aeroplane  force  to  ours. 

That  IB,  provided,  of  course,  that  we  have 
Intelligence  enough  to  realize  the  possibU.- 
ties  of  air  defense,  and  the  necessities  of  prt- 
parlng  for  It  by  liberal  construction  of  mil- 
tary  planes,  and  by  prt>per  encouragemet.t 
of  auxiliary  commercial  planes. 

The  expense  of  complete  aeroplane  defem* 
Is  small  in  construction  cost,  and  In  cost  of 
maintenance,  compared  with  the  expense  of 
creating  and  maintaining  other  defenses  on  a 
sufficiently  great  scale  to  be  of  any  real  valu-?. 

But  no  matter  what  the  cost,  other  de- 
fenses of  armies  and  navies  can  never  t« 
entrely  adequate  without  a  great  aeroplac* 
force. 

The  cost  of  extensive  coast  defense  arma- 
ment alone — with  numerous  fortlflcatlonK. 
and  mtich  heavy  artillery,  and  thotwandi 
upon  thousands  of  air  defense  guns  spraad 
over  our  enormous  coast— would  alone  equal 
the  cost  of  a  supreme  aeroplane  force. 

And  not  only  has  coast  defense  artillery  tin 
mobility,  but  It  has  no  actual  efflclenrr 
against  an  Invading  air  force,  which  ccu!d  flv 
5  miles  above  It.  out  of  range  and  out  of  sight, 
and  then  descend  to  destroy  Interior  cltleti 
which  could  not  possibly  have  sufficient  de- 
fense  In  such  situations. 

There  has  been  Immense  increase  In  aero- 
plane efficiency  since  the  great  war. 

There  la  greater  efficiency  being  develope<l 
every  day. 

Tl»  l**son  of  the  present  wars  In  Chlnt 
and  Spain  Is  not  only  that  cities  can  b) 
destroyed  by  planea.  but  that  battleahlps  caii 
be  destroyed,  and  land  forces  rendered  al- 
most Impotent  by  sufficiently  great  aeroplans 
eoncentratlon. 

The  whole  morale  ot  the  communities  at- 
tacked u  destroyed  from  the  air. 

The  most  notable  superiority  of  the  Jap- 
anese over  the  Chinese  Is  In  the  air. 
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The  most  notable  superiority  of  the  Franco 
forces  in  Spain  over  the  government  forces 
Is  in  the  air. 

With  that  air  superiority,  Japan  Is  pre- 
Taillng  over  China,  and  Franco  la  prevailing 
m  Spain;  notwlthsUndlng  the  great  superior- 
ity of  their  opponents  In  manpower. 

Everj  day.  with  the  progress  in  aeroplane 
construction,  aeroplane  defense  becomes 
more  and  more  the  one  chief  defense  to  be 
relied  upon  by  a  nation  which  wants  war 
kept  from  ita  confines. 

Every  day  the  failure  to  provide  complete 
air  defense  lays  our  country  more  and  more 
open  to  atuck  by  air — atuck  which  no 
armies  or  navies,  no  matter  how  powerful, 
can  repel. 

The  way  to  defend  America  from  the  rav- 
ages of  war— and  the  only  way  to  defend  it — 
Is  In  the  air. 

WnjJAM  Randolph  Heaxst. 

{From  the  New  York  Journal  and  American 
of  January  21.  1948) 

THE  WINGS  or  SECuxrrr 
Within  5  years'  time,  the  safety — and  even 
the  actual  existence — of  the  United  States  as 
a  free  Nation  will  depend  upon  aviation. 

We  shall  need,  before  the  end  of  1952, 
nearly  10.000  combat  planes  of  all  categories. 
Including  "70  groups  of  6.869  first-line  air- 
craft" in  the  regular  air  force;  an  air  National 
Guard  "of  27  groups  with  3,212  first-line  air- 
craft" and  "an  adequately  equipped  34-group 
Air  Reserve"  consisting  of  8.1000  aircraft 
•which  must  be  created  and  kept  In  a  proper 
state  of  organization." 

Furthermore,  the  Navy  air  arm.  which  Is 
now  "adequate."  needs  "procurement  funds" 
to  replace  World  War  II  aircraft  which  are 
"rapidly  becoming  obsolete." 

To  provide  all  this,  and  to  be  ready  to  meet 
Instantly  the  exigencies  of  war,  the  aircraft 
manufacturing  Industry  must  be  fostered. 

In  addition,  ample  "aeronautical  research 
and  development"  is  "essential  to  the  na- 
tional defense  and  to  the  national  welfare." 
And  finally,  the  civil  airlines— 'now  passing 
through  one  of  the  most  serious  crises  In 
their  history"— must  be  "kept  strong  and 
healthy"  to  give  the  necessary  "airline  service 
to  the  public"  and  to  be  always  available  as 
"a  potential  military  auxiliary." 

The  foregoing  paragraphs  summarize  In 
Its  main  points  the  excellently  Informed  and 
Informative  report  Just  made  to  the  Presi- 
dent by  his  Air  Policy  Commission. 

The  program  will  cost  money;  but  this  con- 
sideration Is  qualified  by  Important  points. 
The  major  point  Is  that  we  are  now  spend- 
ing large  sums  of  money  on  military  and 
naval  aircraft,  but  we  are  not  spending  quite 
enough  to  accomplish  the  purpose  of  insur- 
ing our  national  security. 

Congress  should  provide  the  balance  with- 
out fall;  for,  as  the  Air  Policy  Commission 
says: 

"Relative  security  will  be  founded  only 
in  a  policy  of  arming  the  United  States  so 
strongly  (1)  that  other  nations  will  hesi- 
tate to  atwck  us  or  our  vital  Interests  and 
(2)  that  if  we  are  attacked,  we  shall  be  able 
to  smash  the  assault  at  the  earliest  possi- 
ble moment." 

Congress  can  provide  the  money  in  the 
course  of  its  action  on  the  President's  budget 
by  the  wise  and  simple  expedient  of  sub- 
stituting security  for  soclalUm. 

Even  If  the  Presidents  so-called  "social 
welfare'  schemes  were  all  good;  which  most 
of  them  certainly  are  not,  there  would  be  a 
total  lack  of  patriotism,  and  even  of  com- 
mon sense.  In  "reforming"  the  Nation  wid 
not  preparing  ourselves  to  defend  the  Na- 
tion from  the  terrible  ravages  and  impov- 
erishing consequences  of  a  destructive  war. 
The  Hearst  newspapers  heartily  commend 
and  endorse  the  findings  of  the  Air  Policy 


Commission,  for  these  are  the  recommen- 
dations which  the  Hearst  newspapers  have 
been  making  for  many  years. 

The  Commission  has  performed  a  public 
service  of  the  highest  order  in  formulating 
and  presenting,  after  painstaking  Inquiries, 
the  precise  methods  and  policies  that  must 
prevaU  in  aviation. 

MeanwhUe.  Congress  must  remember  that 
machines  are  useless  without  men. 

Along  with  air  preparedness  we  must  have 
universal  mUltary  training. 

Both  are  necessary  to  keep  America  out 
of  foreign  wars  and  to  keep  foreign  wars  otit 
of  America. 


United  Public  Workeri  of  America 
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or 


HON.  JOHN  E.  FOGARTY 

OF  RHODE  ISLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  3. 1948 

Mr.  FOGARTY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  editorials: 
[From  the  Washington  Post  of  May  2.  19481 

SED   RIDEB 

The  House  of  Representatives  furnished 
another  instance  on  Thursday  of  the  mis- 
chief entaUed  in  attempts  to  determine  pol- 
icy through  appropriation  measures.  It  at- 
Uched  to  the  appropriation  bill  for  the  Fed- 
eral Security  Agency  a  rider  forbidding  the 
payment  of  salary  to  any  employee  belong- 
ing to  a  union  whose  officers  do  not  sign 
antl-Commimlst  affldavlU.  And  on  the  same 
day.  spokesmen  for  the  House  Appropria- 
tions Committee  openly  threatened  to  bold 
up  all  funds  lor  the  State,  Commerce,  and 
Justice  E)epartment8  as  a  means  of  black- 
maUmg  the  administration  Into  surrendering 
the  FBI  file  on  Dr.  Edward  U.  Condon.  In 
either  case,  such  use  of  the  power  of  the 
purse  would  amount  to  an  indefensible  en- 
croachment upon  the  orderly  processes  of 
government. 

The    rider    to    the    FSA    appropriation    Is 
aimed  primarily  at  a  labor  union,  the  United 
Public  Workers  of  America,  In  which  a  num- 
ber of  Federal  employees  hold  membership. 
Its  leaders  have  refused  to  sign  non-Com- 
munist affidavits.    The  purpose  of  the  rider, 
according     to     its     author,     Representiitlve 
Kecfe,   Is  to  force   the  union  members   to 
change  their  leaders.    Desirable  as  it  is  to 
relieve  any  union  of  Government  employees 
of  Communist  leadership,  we  do  not  think 
this  is  the  right  approach.     Congress,  lifter 
consideration  by  the  appropriate  legislative 
committee,  provided  In  the  Taft-Hartley  Act 
that  unions,  the  leaders  of  which  did  not 
sign   non-Communist   affidavits,   could   not 
have  the  privilege  of  appealing  to  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Board.    The  present 
appropriation  bill  would,  In  effect,  amend  the 
Taft-Hartley  Act  so  far  as  Federal  employ- 
ees are  concerned.     It  would  deny  Govern- 
ment  employment   to   all   members,    Com- 
mimUts  and  non-Communists  alike,  ol  any 
union  the  leaders  of  which  failed  to  sign  non- 
Communist    affidavits.    That    is    an    overly 
drastic  remedy  which  cannot  be  Justified  on 
the  ground  that  the  aim  Is  desirable. 

The  effort  to  compel  surrender  of  a  con- 
fidential executive  file  by  the  withholding  of 
needed  funds  is  a  naked  piece  of  coercion. 
Congress  can  at  any  time,  of  cource,  apply 
Its  appropriation  power  in  such  a  way  as  to 
destroy  the  Government.  It  can,  if  it  chooses, 
make  the  pressure  on  the  President  still 
stronger  by  refusing  to  appropriate  money  for 


the  armed  services.  It  can,  through  its  hold 
\ipon  the  purse  strings,  subvert  both  the  ju- 
dicial and  the  executive  branches  of  the  tri- 
partite American  system. 

But  to  acknowledge  that  it  possesses  the 
power  of  a  Samson  Is  not  to  say  that  It 
ought  to  use  that  power  Irresponsibly  to 
vfTttck.  the  temple  of  which  It  Is  but  a  co- 
ordinate part. 

(From  the  Washington  Sunday  Sttr  of  May 
2.  19481 

SQTTEEZE  ON    tJFWA 

There  Is  ample  reason  why  Congress  should 
try  to  get  rid  of  officers  In  Government  unions 
who  win  not  sign  antl-Communlst  affidavits. 
But  there  is  grave  doubt  that  the  House-ap- 
proved method  will  accomplish  this  purpose 
and  there  Is  cause  to  believe  that  It  wlU  do 
considerable  harm. 

The  House  Is  approaching  the  problem  by 
attempting  to  put  the  squeeze  on  UPWA. 
This  union  has  shown  extreme  leftwlng  tend- 
encies and  is  president.  Abram  Flaxer,  has 
refused  to  say  whether  he  la  a  Communist. 
The  deslrabUlty  of  driving  this  union,  as 
presentlT  constituted,  out  of  the  Government 
agencies,  or,  as  an  alternative,  getting  Fed- 
eral workers  out  of  the  union.  Is  hardly  open 
to  question.  The  problem  Is  how  to  ac- 
complish this  without  doing  more  harm  than 

good.  ^      .. 

Whatever  one's  suspicions  may  be.  there 
has  not  been  any  formal  finding  that  this 
Is  a  Communist-dominated  union.  It  has 
not  been  found  that  Its  officers,  or  any  of 
them,  are  CommunlsU.  So  far  as  the  statutes 
go  this  union  stands  on  the  same  legal  foot- 
ing as  any  other.  So  the  House,  Congress 
not  having  taken  a  direct  approach,  is  seek- 
ing to  make  a  flank  attack  against  UPWA. 
And  it  Is  doing  this  by  the  distasteful  and 
blunderbuss  method  of  attaching  riders  to 
appropriation  bills  which  forbid  the  payment 
of  salary  to  any  Federal  worker  who  belongs 
to  a  union  which  has  not  subscribed  to  the 
antl-Communlst  affidavit  provision  of  the 
Taft-Hartley  law.  This  means  that,  unless 
UPWA  officials  file  the  affidavits  the  Federal 
employee  members  must  either  resign  or  lose 

their  Jobs. 

This  Is  a  much  more  drastic  penalty  m 
aid  of  the  affidavit  provision  than  Is  con- 
tained m  the  Taft-Hartley  law.  The  only 
penalty  there  Is  to  deny  the  facilities  of 
the  National  Labor  Relations  Board  to  non- 
conforming unions.  But  here  the  penalty 
Is  loss  of  employment.  And  that  penalty 
Is  to  be  imposed  without  any  specific  find- 
ing of  vsrrongdolng  or  Illegality  against  either 
the  union  or  the  individual  member.  Two 
years  ago.  after  Congress  had  tried  to  get 
rid  of  three  employees  In  the  executive  es- 
tablUhment  by  cutting  off  their  salaries, 
the  Supreme  Cotirt  held  the  attempt  to  be 
unconstitutional,  asserting  that  "It  accom- 
plishes the  punishment  of  named  individ- 
uals without  a  Judicial  trial."  The  UPWA 
case  is  not  an  exact  parallel,  but  It  la  too 
close  for  comfort.  . 

There  is  a  further  question  as  to  whether 
the  House  Intends  to  be  consistent  In  this 
matter.  Some  1,700  employees  of  the  Gov- 
ernment Printing  Office,  for  example,  are 
members  of  tbe  International  Typographical 
Union.  The  officers  of  that  union  have  re- 
fused to  sign  the  affldavlU,  but  no  one  sup- 
poses that  they  are  Communists.  Is  Con- 
gress going  to  make  the  non -Communist 
members  of  the  ITU  at  the  Printing  Office 
lose  their  Jobs  under  this  rider  device  while 
their  non-Communist  brethren  In  newspaper 
composing  rooms  are  merely  denied  access 
to  the  labor  board  under  the  Taft-Hartley 
Act?  If  the  answer  is  in  the  affirmative, 
then  how  Is  the  GPO  going  to  function,  and 
how  can  one  possibly  Justify  shutting  down 
the  GPO  to  get  at  suspected  Communists  In 
UPWA? 

The  fair  Inference  Is  that  the  Hotise  nss 
leaped  without  looking.    The  Senate  ought 
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NIXON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
extend  my  remarks,  I  am  in- 
an  editorial  from  the  New  York 
rnbune  of  April  30.  1948.  and  one 
Washington  Times-Herald  of 
date.  Both  of  these  editorials 
the  subversive  activities  control 
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>y  the  Un-American  Activities 
Prom  reading  tbese  edito> 
selieve  that  the  Mcaiben  of  the 
ill  be  impressed  by  the  fact  that 
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0  the  difficult  and  complex  prob- 
controlling  subversive  activities 
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carefal  look  at  all  aspecta  of  thla 
with  th«  aim  of  m«>rtTtg  ^  man 


Monday.  May  3. 1948 


Chairmen 


Uo 


If^poaalbla  to  read  the  bill  on  which 
Un-AoMrlcan  Activities  Commit- 
without  taking  that  thla  la 
•ffort  to  daal  with  the  prob- 
Coaununiat     conaplracy     haa 
democratic  aoclety.     Mr.  Munot. 
it.  and  Mr.  Nizon.  who  bad  a 
hahd   In   Ita   preparation,   have   quite 
trtod  to  get  away  from  the  wilder 
and    auppresslona    aasociated 
Thomas'  conduct  of  the  com- 
Ihay  have  no  less  clearly   tried  to 
irlpa  with  some  of  the  basic  dUB- 
th«  problem  which  many  liberal 
easily  evade. 
1  ireamble  la  a  finding  of  those  facta 
it  conepiracy   which  every- 
•boot   which   everyone   is   wcr- 
whlch  It  has  seemed  so  dllBcult  to 
the  purview  of  democratic  law 
The  blU  Itself  then  boldly  pro- 
Eleal  with  theae  facta.     It  teeka  to 
ways.    It  maJtea  it  a  crime,  sub- 
maximum  penalty  of  iIO.000  and 
o  attenxpt  in  any  manner  to  eatab- 
dlctatorahlp  under  foreign 
the  United  Statea.    The  principle 
t.    That  la  a  real  crime  against 
It  Is  a  greater  crime  than  the 
to  violent   overthrow   which   haa 
the    ahlbboleth    of    the    aUtute 
much  more  acciu^tely  defines  the 
agalnat   which   democracy    can 
tltioably   claim   the   right   to   defend 


wll  bin 


the  principle  may  be  another 
matter,  ^me  will  feel  that  the  crime,  aa  de- 
ane<i,  la  i  npoaaible  ot  proof;  others  may  feel 
that  the  lefinltlon  la  danceroualy  loose  and 
wide.  Ho  wever  that  may  be.  the  committee 
baa  at  thf  aame  Ume  advanced  on  a  second 
M  a  crlaae  to  attempt  to 
dtetatorahtp.  it  has  not 
le  It  a  crime  to  beloac  ^  the  Comrouutst 
Party.      iMtetsd.    It    Imm   aought    simply    to 

Of  f«Mh  and  ob}eeta  of  ea* 
MMtnttfef-on      CB—mwlit     omaniaatioaa. 
Olhan  wqo,  Uke  Mr.  Morrta  Imat.  have  adve- 
hav«  Mt  ooaatratnad  to 
It  a||<Mffal0M.«9pMeiMe  to  aU  par> 
TlM  oooimlttM,  rMMmbettat  Mew  Totk 


state's  legislation  against  the  Ku-Klux  Klan. 
hiia  bodily  taken  the  bull  by  the  horns  and 
endeavored  to  write  deflnltlons  both  of  a 
Communist  political  organisation  and  of 
a  Commiuilst -front  organization  specific 
enough  to  stand  up  tn  the  courts  and  clear 
enough  to  permit  reasonable  court  enforce- 
ment of  the  requlrementa  at  registration  and 
disclosure. 

The  principle  Is  here,  again,  a  sound  and 
moderate  one.  Again,  the  question  cf  prec- 
tl:ablllty  arises;  while  the  attempt  simui- 
tsneousiy  to  control  communism  by  dis- 
doaure  while  prahibltmg  it,  under  criminal 
p4-nalty.  from  advancing  Communist  dicta- 
tcrship  may  involve  dlfflcultles.  Though  It 
la  not  necessarily  inconsistent.  It  can  cp>en 
opportunities  for  either  laxity  or  abuse  in 
enforcement  that  demands  study.  One  can- 
not quickly  Judge  all  the  Intricate  possibili- 
ties in  this  bill;  one  can  say.  however,  that 
it  represents  an  earnest  and  thoughtful  effort 
to  meet  the  problem  with  which  It  deals  and 
that  it  desenrts  equally  earnest  and  thought- 
ful consideration. 

I  Prom  the  Washington  Times-Herald  of 
April  30.  19481 

TtIK  BXAL  CBO&HXS 

At  last  there  is  a  plan  before  the  country 
frr  crushing  the  Communist  Party  in  the 
United  States  openly,  legally,  and  completely. 
It  needs  only  to  be  pirt  through  Congress 
and  Into  the  hands  of  the  Attorney  General. 
If  the  Attorney  Oeneral  enforces  Its  pro- 
visions, no  American  can  safely  be  a  Com- 
munist and  few  will  be  focia  enough  to  try. 
If  the  Attorney  General  slope  hla  anlorce- 
mcnt  job.  his  neglect  will  be  obvkms  and  his 
Impeachment  and  expulsion  from  office  wUl 
be  easily  accomplished. 

This  plan  for  crushing  communism  Is  laid 
out  in  H.  R.  5852  and  was  drawn  up  by  Repre- 
sentatives Kasl  E.  Mundt.  Republican,  of 
South  Dakota,  and  RiCHAao  M.  Nixoif .  Repub- 
Ucan.  of  California,  after  long  weeks  of  bear- 
ing testimony  from  some  of  the  country's 
most  renowned  and  expert  constitutional 
lawyers. 

Curiously  enough,  many  of  the  most  vehe- 
ment of  these  witnesses  were  former  New 
Dealers,  ^mong  them  such  as  px-Ambassador 
Adolf  A.  Berle  and  Donald  Rtchberg,  gen- 
er:U  counsel  to  the  old  Blue  Ea»<le  of  NRA. 

These  New  Dealers  were  extremely  skillful 
legal  draftsmen  in  their  day.  as  everybody 
knows,  and  wrote  laws  which  have  stood  Su- 
preme court  teets  again  and  again.  With 
suck  Ingenious  talent  advising  them.  Messrs. 
Hxmmt  and  Nixon  txave  produced  a  bill  that 
has  more  teeth  than  three  crocodiles.  It 
is  a  real  crusher. 

Among  other  things  It  refusee  pasq;x>rts  to 
Communists,  raquArss  the  Communist  Party 
and  all  Its  memtera  to  register  with  the  De- 
partment of  Justice,  makes  It  s  criminal  of- 
fense for  a  Communist  to  work  for  the 
United  States  Govenunent.  and  more  Im- 
portant, makes  it  a  criminal  offense  to  hire 
a  Communist  on  a  FMeral  Job. 

But  the  heart  and  center  of  the  plan  Is 
contained  in  just  one  sentence: 

"It  shall  be  imlawful  for  any  person  to 
attempt  in  any  manner  to  eetabllah  In  the 
United  Statea  a  totalitarian  dictatorship  the 
direction  and  control  of  which  is  to  be  vested 
in  or  ezerdaed  by  or  under  the  domination 
or  control  of,  any  foreign  government,  for- 
eign organlaatlun,  or  foreign  IndlTlduai." 

Communlam  cannot  live  in  the  aame  coun- 
try with  a  law  like  ttuit.  CongratvlMlOBa  to 
Messrs.  Mvnst  and  Nnow  and  to  ttm  Bums 
Oanmlttee  on  Un-Amertcan  Activities  for 
having  brought  the  blU  Uito  being.  Letl 
hsve  it  ss  law.  quick.  And  tX  Mr.  Truman 
It  Um  oMintry  can  gat  fm  that  «Mh 
mmmtn  tt  bu  adoHnMntSoa  vMI* 
Is  putting  tht  law  Uircugb  ovar  tha 


Greek  Royal  FamiJy 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  OLIN  E.  TEAGUE 

or  TKXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATTVBB 

FHday.  April  30.  1948 

Mr.  TEAGUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  wish  to  Include  an  exchange  of 
letters  with  the  Department  of  State  re- 
garding a  newspaper  article  which  allecres 
that  King  Paul,  of  Greece.  Is  paid  $40,00) 
a  month  and  that  he  and  the  Queen  of 
Greece  are  German,  the  latter  havin.j 
had  seven  brothers  in  Hitler's  army.  Be- 
lieving that  these  accu-sations  were  false 
or  based  on  half-truths,  I  requested  a 
report  from  the  Department  of  State  an  1 
am  placing  this  report  in  the  Recori», 
which  refutes  the  false  charges: 

ConcKwam  or  m  Vumo  BrsTis, 

Hovss  or  RxPsssiiiiATrvMS. 
Wathington.  D.  C.  April  16.  194i. 
Hon.  RoBSST  A.  Lovrrr. 

itcttn^  Secretary  of  State, 

Waahtnfiton.  D.  C. 
Mt  Dcas  Actikg  SicazTABT:  I  refer  to  a 
newspaper  article  by  Mr.  Harold  L.  Ickes 
Inserted  in  the  Appendix  of  the  CoNcass- 
sioMAi.  Rscoao  on  April  1.  1948,  under  ail 
extension  of  remarks  by  the  Honorabls 
AIX3LPH  J.  Sabath.  of  nilnola.  This  artlds 
allegea,  among  other  things,  that  the  Kin; 
ot  Qreaee  la  paid  MO.OOO  a  month  and  that 
he  and  the  Queen  of  Greece  are  German,  tha 
latter  having  had  seven  brothers  in  Hltler'i 
army. 

I  was  In  Greece  last  October  for  a  period 
of  some  4  weeks  and  during  ttut  time  trav- 
eled extenalvely  throughout  Greece.  I  found 
a  great  love  and  reapect  for  King  Paul  anc 
Queen  Prederlcka.  I  found  that  Queen  Fred- 
erlcka  has  dons  more  to  alleviate  the  suffer- 
ing of  the  Greek  people  than  anyone  in 
Greece  or  outside  of  Greece.  After  traveling 
around  Greece,  I  went  back  to  Athena  and 
met  King  Paul  and  Queen  Prederlcka.  I 
came  away  with  the  feeling  that  they  wert 
two  of  the  moat  sincere  and  most  democratic 
persona  that  I  have  ever  met. 

Any  information  the  Department  of  State 
may  be  able  to  furnish  me  with  regard  to 
the  compenaaUon  of  the  Greek  royal  famUy 
and  lU  alleged  German  aflUlations  would  be 
appreciated. 

Sincerely, 

Olu»  E.  TxACtJX. 
Congressman.  Sixth  Texas  District. 

DiPAaTMZNT  or  State. 
Washington.  April  26.  194t. 
The  Honorable  Oui*  E.  Tiacuf. 

HouM  of  Meprexentatives. 

Mr  DcAa  Ma.  Tiacttx:  The  receipt  la 
acknowledged  of  your  letter  of  April  16,  1948. 
requesting  Information  on  the  compenaatloa 
paid  the  Greek  royal  family  and  on  iU  al- 
leged Oennan  sanations. 

The  Department  Is  Informed  that  for  the 
15-month  period  ending  June  30.  1948  a 
toUl  of  3.200000.000  drachmas  was  author- 
ised in  the  Greek  budget  for  the  compen- 
aatlon  and  all  houaehold  and  esubllshmenk 
fipsnsM  or  the  King  of  Greece,  as  well  as 
fcr  tbe  txpeasea  of  the  heir  to  the  throne 
and  other  msoibers  of  the  royal  famUy.  The 
expenses  to  be  covered  by  this  appropriation 
Include  MlariM  ot  personnel  attaelMd  to  tiM 
oactarUM  «bM  of  aute,  buUding  rtpatot, 
teMaptftoUOB.  etc .  and  It  Is  therefore  not 
OoaparaMt  with  the  salary  paid  to  the  Freet- 
dent  of  the  United  Stotca.  The  appro.r^rla- 
tton  Is  in  Greek  currency  and  not  in  taniga 
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exchange  and  none  of  the  funds  provided  by 
the  Congress  for  aid  to  Greece  are  being  used 
for  this  purpKise. 

At  the  effective  rate  of  excliange  in  Greece 
through  official  channels,  cvirrently  around 
9,000  drachmas  per  dollar,  the  amount  pro- 
vided would  be  the  equivalent  of  some  $24,000 
a  month.  However.  Inflation  in  Greece  today 
has  resulted  in  an  actual  value  of  the 
drachma  considerably  less  than  this  official 
conversion  figure  would  indicate.  Roughly, 
the  real  value  of  the  funds  would  not  exceed 
$20,000  In  the  United  States  In  terms  of  their 
relative  purchasing  power.  It  U  believed 
that  this  Is  one  of  the  lowest  appropriations 
for  the  office  of  chief  of  state  of  any  European 
country.  The  figure  cited  In  the  newspaper 
article  of  $40,000  a  month  was  presumably 
arrived  at  by  converting  the  King's  civil  list 
at  the  theoretical  "legal  parity"  of  5,000 
drachmas  to  the  dollar  and  dividing  by  12 
Instead  of  15  months,  and  it  of  course  disre- 
gards the  nature  of  the  appropriation. 

It  is  a  matter  of  record  that  King  Paul  and 
Queen  Frederika.  then  Crown  Prince  and 
Princess,  left  Greece  at  the  time  of  the  Ger- 
man Invasion  of  their  country  In  1941  and 
remained  abroad  associated  with  the  Greek 
Government  In  exUe  during  the  entire  war. 
in  which  the  Government  participated  ac- 
tively on  the  sioe  of  the  Allies.  King  Paul 
was  born  In  Greece.  His  father.  King  Cou- 
stantlne,  was  born  In  Greece.  HU  grand- 
father. King  George  I,  was  a  Danish  Prince 
who  was  Installed  on  the  Greek  throne  as  a 
youth  In  1863.  Queen  Frederika  was  born  In 
Germany,  styled  "Princess  of  Hanover,  Great 
Britain,  and  Ireland."  Her  formal  education 
was  completed  In  the  United  Kingdom  and  at 
a  school  for  American  girls  in  Florence,  Italy. 
She  was  married  In  Athens  at  the  age  of  20. 
According  to  a  standard  work  of  reference, 
which  contains  most  of  the  foregoing  Infor- 
riatton.  Queen  Frederika  has  four  brothers, 
not  seven,  and  two  are  listed  as  having  served 
in  the  German  Army. 

As  you  will  recall,  the  late  King  George  II 
returned  to  Greece  in  1946  as  the  result  of  a 
large  majority  vote  in  a  plebiscite  Informally 
observed  by  United  States  and  British  experts. 
Upon  his  death  on  April  1,  1947.  he  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  brother,  the  present  King  Paul. 
Sincerely   yours, 

Chaxlxs  E.  Bohlen, 

Counselor 
(For  the  Acting  Secretary  of  State). 


Texas  Facet  Tomorrow 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  UNDLEY  BECKWORTH 

or  TZXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRBtSENTATIVBS 

Monday.  May  3,  1948 
Mr.  BECKWORTH.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  de- 
sire to  include  in  the  Congressional  Ric- 
ORD.  Texas  Faces  Tomorrow,  a  very  excel- 
lent speech  delivered  by  my  friend  and 
neighbor,  Mr.  John  Ben  Shepperd.  of 
Gladewater.  Tex.  Mr.  Shepperd  Is  the 
president  of  the  United  States  Junior 
Chamber  of  Commerce. 
The  speech  follows: 

TtXAS  FACXS  TOMOtaOW 

(An  address  given  by  John  Ben  Shepperd.  of 
Gladewater.  Tex.,  president  of  the  United 
States  Junior  Chamber  of  Commerce.  l>e- 
fore  the  Bualnees  and  Professional  Women's 
Annual  Bluebonnet  FesUval  at  Fort  Worth, 
Tex..  April  1»,  1M8) 
Madam  Chairman,  ladies,  and  gentlemen,  I 

ireatly  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  partici- 


pate In  thla  twenty-third  annual  celebration 
of  your  impressive  bluebonnet  festival. 

I  have  been  asked  by  your  gracious  club 
officers  to  speak  on  the  subject,  Texas  Faces 
Tomorrow.  That  Is  a  happy  choice  for  I  hope 
the  glorlotis  history  of  our  past  achievements 
will  Inspire  Texas  to  face  the  future  with  the 
loyalty,  certitude,  and  intelligence  shown  by 
our  forefathers  throughout  the  era  of  the 
Republic  of  Texas  and  the  entire  history  of 
our  State. 

As  Texas  faces  tomorrow,  what  lies  ahead 
for  us?  We  can  only  guess  at  the  future — 
but  that  future  looks  bright  and  promising. 
Texas  has  led  every  other  State  In  IndustriiU 
expansion  since  the  end  of  the  war.  accord- 
ing to  a  recent  report  of  the  Association  of 
State  Planning  and  Development  Agencies. 
Although  sixth  In  population,  Texas  Is  out 
front  In  new  Industrial  development.  Our 
postwar  expsinsion  Is  estimated  at  $230,000,- 
000,  whUe  California,  ranking  third  In  popu- 
lation, trails  Texas  with  an  estlmatiid 
$141,000,000. 

The  trend  toward  decentralization,  plus  an 
abundance  of  nautral  resources,  have  been 
powerful  factors  favoring  Texas.  In  addi- 
tion, Texas  has  great  stretches  of  land  to 
accommodate  new  factories,  new  Industries, 
and  new  workers.  It  also  has  a  friendly  spirit 
which  welcomes  the  new  arrivals  and  makes 
them  feel  at  home. 

Texas  has  been  blessed  with  an  infinite 
variety  and  diversity  of  soil  found  in  orJy 
a  few  places  on  the  earth  which  means  that 
almost  any  crop  grown  in  xhe  United  States 
can  also  be  grown  In  Texas.  It  has  as  many 
rainfall  zones  as  the  entire  country  and  its 
soil  types  and  length  of  growing  seasons 
will  accommodate  every  major  type  of  agri- 
culture. The  United  States  Is  comprised 
of  three  primary  natural  environments — 
the  Great  Eastern  Woodland,  the  Great  West- 
ern Plains  and  the  Great  American  Desert. 
All  three  of  these  environments  meet  in 
Texas.  In  no  other  State  are  these  natural 
conditions  found  to  exist. 

Add  to  these  features  the  third  longRst 
coastline  of  any  State  in  the  Union  and  you 
have  all  tbe  natural  elements  for  a  great 
economy. 

To  help  us  m  our  exploitation  of  an  Ideal 
soil  and  geographical  location,  we  are  a'ao 
given  an  Ideal  climate.  Our  location  astride 
the  subtropical,  high  pressure,  low  rainfall 
zone  m  the  Northern  Hemisphere,  and  our 
proximity  to  the  Gulf  Coast  give  us  the  most 
favorable  of  weather  conditions  as  well  as 
a  location  advantageous  to  world  trade. 

Nor  Lb  this  all.  Under  our  magnificent 
soil  lie  seme  of  the  world's  greatest  mineral 
deposits,  making  Texas  the  leading  State 
in   total   value   of  minerals  produced   since 

1935. 

An  idea  of  the  tremendous  avenues  of 
development  which  face  the  Texas  of  to- 
morrow may  be  gained  by  briefly  consider- 
ing the  great  strides  that  have  been  made 
in  the  past  100  years.  Just  a  century  ago 
Texas  was  a  wild,  undeveloped  country,  with 
a  sparse  population,  no  adequate  highways 
or  railroads.  Only  five  towns  had  more  than 
2.500  persons,  and  San  Antonio,  the  prin- 
cipal ctty,  boasted  8,235. 

But  since  then  our  population  has  leapt 
to  7.000,000.  Sixteen  thousand  miles  of 
railroads  crisscross  the  State;  25,000  mUes 
of  hard  surfaced  highways  have  been  buUt. 
Our  1947  assessed  propertv  valuation  for  ad 
valorem  taxes  was  $5,000,000,000  and  our 
State  treasury  took  In  $343,000,000  In  1948. 
We  are  leading  the  Nation  In  the  production 
of  myriad  Items:  cotton,  oil.  gas,  natural 
gasoline,  carbon  black,  sulphur,  cattle,  sheep, 
and  wool,  goats,  mohair,  horses,  and  turkeys. 
We  rank  high  in  the  development  of  many 
other  products. 

All  this  natural  wealth  about  which  we 
boast  has  been  here  for  millions  of  years, 
and  we  didn't  put  it  here.  In  fact,  it  has 
taken  us  100  years  to  discover  some  of  It, 
and  much  of  it  was  known  to  exist  for  a 


long  time  before  we  did  anything  atK)Ut  it. 
Our  natural  resources  may  be  divided  for 
the  purposes  of  thU  discussion  Into  two 
classes — physical  and  human.  We  have 
listed  our  physical  endowments,  and  on  the 
human  side  we  find  that  we  possess  enthu- 
siasm and  pride  In  our  State  and  Its  heri- 
tage. But  our  physical-natural  resources 
mean  very  little  unless  we  develop  them  by 
proper  and  wise  tise  of  our  human  resources. 
I  hope  our  heirs,  looking  back  upon  the  sec- 
ond century  of  Texas'  statehood  will  be  as 
proud  as  we  are  of  the  first  ICO  years.  Texas 
has  given  us  everything:  are  we  giving  every- 
thing for  Texas? 

Wealth  from  raw  materials  comes  not  only 
from  their  pioductlon,  but  also  from  the 
manufacture  of  those  materials  Into  flnUhed 
goods.  It  seems  upon  examination  that  we 
have  been  producing  for  100  years  for  other 
States  to  turn  our  resources  into  manufac- 
tured goods.  Texas  produces  one-fourth  ot 
America's  raw  cotton,  but  employs  less  than 
10.000  people  In  the  manufacture  of  textiles. 
North  Carolina  manufacturers,  using  a  good 
part  of  our  cotton  output,  employ  nearly 
200,000,  and  to  cap  It  all  sell  us  the  finished 
product  at  an  additional  profit  to  them. 

Missouri  raises  3  million  cattle  and  1*4 
million  sheep;  Texas  raises  more  than  8  mil- 
lion cattle  and  nearly  10  million  sheep.  Yet 
Missouri  has  a  leather-products  industry  of 
$150,000,000,  and  employs  40.000  people,  who 
receive  $26,000,000  in  wages  annually.  But 
Texas,  the  greatest  producer  of  raw  materials, 
employs  less  than  1,000  people  In  leather- 
goods  manufacture,  and  these  are  paid  less 
than  $1,000,000  In  wages. 

We  like  to  talk  about  our  oil  and  the 
wealth  It  brings  our  State;  the  schools  we 
build,  and  the  children  we  educate  with  the 
taxes  It  brings  us.  Yet  even  this  natural 
resource  Is  not  being  utilized  to  Its  utmost. 
We  are  told  that  two-thirds  of  our  oil  re- 
covered Is  used,  while  a  full  third  Is  wasted. 
In  1946  Texas  wasted  1,000.000,000  cubic  feet 
of  gas  every  day.  The  Texas  Railroad  Com- 
mission has  done  much  to  enforce  conserva- 
tion, but  any  loss  here  Is  a  real  loss.  Natu- 
ral gas  Is  a  most  valuable  asset.  From  it  can 
be  produced  synthetic  rubber,  plastic  sub- 
stitutes for  rubber  and  silk,  ammonia,  glycer- 
ine, toluene,  and  other  Important  chemical 
products.  There  has  been  much  controversy 
over  the  wisdom  of  exporting  so  much  gas. 
I  am  not  going  to  discuss  the  merits  of  either 
side,  but  I  win  point  out  that  we  are  ex- 
porting 46,000,000,000  cubic  leet  annually, 
which  Is  being  used  to  make  goods  and  Jobs 
In  other  States. 

We  have  spoken  of  our  rich  soil  and  Its 
growing  proclivities.  Yet  it  is  an  alarming 
fact  that  mUllons  of  acres  of  valuable  top- 
soil  are  being  washed  away  annually.  This 
loss  of  topsoU  has  caused  cotton,  com,  and 
oats  yields  to  drop  sharply.  These  declines 
mean  that  the  farmers'  production  costs  have 
risen.  The  land  has  become  drier  and 
harder  to  work,  and  rainfall  cannot  soak  In. 
Rainfall  run-off  has  led  to  greater  flood 
damages.  Water  supply  for  all  uses  has  be- 
come more  and  more  scarce,  river  beds  have 
filled  up  and  reservoirs  become  choked  with 
silt. 

We  have  mountains  of  Iron  ore  close  to 
my  home  In  east  Texas.  It  has  been  there 
for  a  long  time,  but  pig  Iron  wasn't  pro- 
duced from  It  until  last  October.  Today 
It  Is  bringing  a  premium  price  and  several 
hundred  Texans  who  were  formerly  picking 
cotton  are  now  employed  at  good  wages.  If 
we  were  shipping  that  ore  to  Birmingham, 
as  we  do  other  raw  materials,  these  Jobs 
with  good  wages  would  also  be  there  and 
several  hundred  of  my  neighbors  would  stiU 
be  picking  cotton.  Whenever  we  create  a 
manufacture  of  raw  materials  we  create  Jobs 
that  did  not  exist  before,  and  every  new  Job 
means  wages — and  more  wages  mean  more 
purchasing  power.  More  purchasing  power 
means  better  health,  better  homes,  better 
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for  th»  nunufacturen 
all  alooc  Um  line, 
t*  In  aom*  rcapacta  lika  the  newly 
rtcb  lailUcnatre,  who.  unuaed  to  wealth, 
•penda  ils  fortune  and  not  alwaya  to  the  beat 
BdTantige.  We  are  being  laTlah  and  waat*- 
ful  wltf  our  human  aa  well  aa  our  phyaleal 
We  have  prided  ouraelvee  on  our 
of  free  public  xlucation.  our  State 
unlveraltlea.  and  our  reUgloua 
But  let  us  aee  If  we  are  creating 
product,  or  merely  turning  out 
material. 
The  ^  Tnlverstty  of  Texaa  In  lMO-41  grad- 
uated ap  students  with  a  master's  degree  In 
and  only  a  with  a  doctar's 
The  unlveralty  ranked  sixteenth  In 
tJM  grahtlng  of  these  degrees.  At  the  same 
1  or  awarded  305  masters'  and  38 
degrees.     Since  1920.  four  Texas  In- 
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APPENDIX  TO  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 


sUtutlcoa  (the  University  of  Texas.  Texas 
A.  St  ti.  College.  Rice  Institute,  and  Texas 
Tech)  kwarded  bachelor'a  degrees  to  more 
than  8,  MO  engineers.  Tet  the  Texas  State 
BcMUtl  l3r  RegUtratlon  of  Professional  Sngl- 
1  sted  only  4.500  registrants  In  good 
atandln  ;  in  a  report  covcruig  a  recent  year. 
<  f  those  on  the  list  had  moved  to 
itatcs  since  registering.  It  would 
that  we  have  wasted  our  htunan  re- 
as  well.  Oxir  young  people  have 
pme  elkewhere  for  their  advanced  training 
and  reckalned  away  where  the  opportunities 
for  emqloyment  were  better 

is  another  field  which  remains  al- 
most ufaexplored  and  undeveloped.  In  the 
Texaa  o '.  tomorrow  I  hope  something  Is  done 
to  prop  >r1y  publicize  our  State  so  that  more 
and  m4ire  tourists  will  come  visit  us  each 

The  ioxirlst  trade  is  big  money.  Ask  Cali- 
fornia t  nd  norlda.  The  legislatures  of  those 
States  ^allze  that  and  have  gone  to  great 
to  make  sure  that  tourist  dollar*  are 
x^lthln  those  Statea.  Without  being 
I  aak.  "What  do  those  SUtes  have 
that  T^as  doesnt  have?"  And  again  with- 
out leTljty,  the  answer  Is,  "Nothing. 

Is  a  sportsman's  paradise.  For  the 
flshermin  we  have  the  fl-nest  tarpon  and 
other  salt-water  fishing  on  the  Oulf:  beau- 
Lqke  Tezoma,  formed  by  the  Denlson 
the  Red  River,  should  know  national 
as  a  dream  spot  for  vacationers. 
CXher  df  our  inland  lakes  are  stocked  with 


t  black  bass,  goggle-eyed  perch,  and 
while  our  mountain  streams  are  a 
to  the  fly  flsherman.     For  the  man 


who  llkn  to  shoot.  Texas  Is  really  a  happy 
hunting  ground.  No  scenery  anywhere  can 
match  t  bat  of  our  Big  Bend  country,  the  Palo 
Duro  C  inynn.  Kl  CSpltan.  or  a  simset  OTer 
the  Oxxl '  of  Mexico.  Tet  T«xas  doea  not  get 
Its  prop^  share  of  tourist  trade  and  tourist 
dollars. 

The  lb47  report  of  the  Texaa  Rlsliway  De- 
partmer  t  containa  aome  interesting  figures. 
Last  year  nearly  4.000.000  tourists  spent  $178.- 
m  Texas.  That's  a  lot  of  money — 
to  pay  the  heads  of  44.840  families  a 
salary  o  84.000  annually 
The  State  government  Itself  benefited  by 
than  two  and  a  half  million  dollars  In 
tax  money  spent  by  tourists  Tet 
the  Texis  Legislature  has  repeatedly  ref\ised 
to  Join  1  nore  than  40  other  States  In  provid- 
ing fun<  a  to  advertise  Itself  to  money-spend- 
tourteta  and  prospective  Industrialists, 
rhich  advertise  their  advantages  aa 
report  they  have  doubled  and 
I  tiMtr  annual  tnvaalon  by  tourists. 
There  14a  great  untapped  source  of  Income 
'  Tcsaa.  R  4.000.000  totuiata  wlU  spend 
8179.000  000  In  our  State  without  our  appro, 
prlatlng  1  cent  to  attract  them,  think  of  what 
eould  b€  dons  with  a  Nation-wide  advertialng 
and  put  Uclty  program  to  ssU  Texaa  as  a  va- 
CUte. 
It  Is  u  p  to  us  to  h^  maks  the  Tessa  of  to- 
oompletsly  paoAHttvs.  We  are  like 
n  bas  taken  us  a  lltUe 
and  to  get 


broken  Into  the  posslbUltles  of  competitive 
statehood. 

Now.  we  must  develop  ow  leaders  from 
within  our  dtlaanahlp  Isadera  who  will  help 
UB  awMms  •ueuaaie,  poUtleal.  and  aoclal  re- 
sponsibility for  the  life  of  our  State.  No 
Ttotan  worthy  of  the  name  can  be  content 
to  boast  of  past  glories  and  present  er^atneas 
of  which  he  Is  but  the  heir.  Bach  must 
make  his  own  contributions  to  the  greatness 
of  Texas  rather  than  to  remain  satisfied  with 
what  others  have  accomplished. 

We  have  inventoried  our  possibilities,  ana- 
lysed our  opportunities,  and  now  we  must 
put  into  action  a  concrete  program  which 
will  take  advantage  of  them.  I  advance  for 
your  consideration  a  few  recommendations 
which  I  think  are  both  objective  and  prac- 
tical, and  which  I  believe  in  sufficiently  to 
work  toward  bringing  about. 

I.  One  of  the  most  important  needs  of 
growing  Texas  Is  a  coordinating  and  Inte- 
grating agency.  Let  us  create  within  our 
State  government  a  board  of  development — 
an  agency  adequately  financed  and  com- 
pletely independent  of  politics  Its  objective 
would  be  to  provide  for  the  orderly  and 
sound  over-all  development  of  the  State's 
scouointc.  Indtistrlal.  and  reoaatkaal  poten- 


Thls  agency  should  make  an  Inventory  of 
the  State's  resources — recreational  and  In- 
dustrial— even  to  the  remotest  community. 
It  should  have  a  research  department  which 
wotild  analyze  and  determine  the  extent  of 
these  resources  and  their  best  possible  uses. 
These  findings  sho\ild  then  be  publicized 
widely  throughout  the  State  and  the  Nation 
and  every  aaalstance  given  to  industrialists, 
workers,  tourists,  and  others  interested  in 
visiting,  locating  in.  or  doing  buslneaa  In 
Texas. 

The  board  of  development  should  divide 
Texas  into  regions  for  more  effective  opera- 
tion and  keep  in  cloaer  touch  with  retrional 
needs.  Regional  offices  should  malnuin  a 
running  inventory  of  local  needs,  resources. 
and  potentialities.  Small-business  clinics 
shotild  be  conducted  to  keep  local  buslnssa- 
men  in  touch  with  constantly  changing  local 
and  State  needs  and  potentialities,  and  to 
Increase  the  know-how  of  the  small-business 
man  and  manufacturer.  In  short,  the  board 
of  development  I  have  proposed  could  be  a 
moat  vital  factor  In  guiding  the  Texas  of 
tomorrow,  in  an  efficient  and  orderly  man- 
ner, toward  the  fiillest  realization  of  its  vast 
potentialities.  Other  States  have  shown  us 
the   way.     Let   us  profit  by   their  example. 

2.  Xarller  today,  In  a  speech  at  Temple  be- 
fore the  Cast  Texas  r>iat»tKfr  qi  Commerce. 
I  suggsatsd  that  Texaa  baslnsaamsn  and 
other  individuals  could  make  a  real  con- 
tribution toward  better  government  by  en- 
dowing a  nonpartisan  Better  Oovernment 
Foundation.  This  foundation  would  work 
to  give  us  better  and  more  efficient  leader- 
ship In  government,  end  to  encotirage  more 
active  and  intelligent  participation  In  pub- 
lic affairs  on  the  part  of  more  cf  our  people. 
The  business  of  government,  whether  loeal. 
State,  or  national — la  big  business.  No  other 
business,  directly  or  indirectly,  affects  so 
many  people  every  day  of  their  Uvea.  Yet 
In  the  past  we  have  been  content  to  allow 
as  little  as  25  percent  ot  the  eligible  voters 
of  Texaa  to  direct  the  affairs  of  our  State. 

Uas  of  the  ballot  la  the  most  effecUve 
leveling  influence  In  our  Aaatleaa  a|Btsm. 
It  Is  the  only  meana  of  partic^aUga  by  Baaj 
of  our  citizens  in  their  unTniniiiU  The 
failure  of  so  many  to  ezerclss  thi^  privilege 
allows  well-orpnlMd  mlaorlUes  and  sub- 
versive groups  to  have  power  much  grsater 
than  their  strength,  thereby  leaving  btnl- 
ness.  Industry,  and  good  government  st  their 
aarcy.  Our  Isaderahlp  in  the  mors  Im- 
portant buaineaa  of  govonment  Is  too  often 
aslscted  in  a  random,  hlt-or-mlaa  faahlon.  by 
thta  minority  of  our  cittaana.  with  UtUs  ra- 
gartf  for  aMilty. 


Since  the  bualnces  of  government  is  so  Im- 
portant, why  not  aet  up  an  endowed  foun- 
dation, financially  Independent  and  not  sub- 
ject to  preaaure.  to  study  our  problems  of 
government  and  our  candldatea  for  publle 
oOce.  It  ataooM  alao  dramatise  and  pro- 
mote the  ntetmfttf  for  a  broader  participa- 
tion In  our  government.  To  me  It  seems 
like  Jtist  plain  good  business  to  remove  the 
evils  of  minority  rule  and  get  more  people 
interested  in  public  affairs  to  a  point  where 
we  can  truly  have  reflected  the  will  of  the 
majority.  The  aavings  and  general  bene- 
Sts  resultlnf?  from  a  more  efficient  and  able 
administration  of  government  would  soon 
repay  the  Texans  of  today,  to  whom  I  pro- 
pose such  a  Better  Oovernment  Foundation 
to  aid  the  Tesana  of  tomorrow. 

S.  Applied  reeearch  must  be  Increased  and 
enlarged.  Soil  conservation  districts  have 
done  excellent  work  in  checking  soil  lossss, 
but  there  Is  still  much  to  be  done.  All  Tex- 
ans mtist  be  made  aware  of  how  closely  their 
futuree  are  linked  with  soil  conservation. 

4.  There  must  be  a  complete  review  of  con- 
servation laws  and  a  new  program  developed 
to  conserve  oui  natural  gas. 

8.  Texaa  capital  should  be  encouraged  to 
develop  Texas  rssoorces.  We  must  break  the 
present  ecouwte  drde  whereby  our  raw  ma- 
terials are  exported,  processed,  and  then  sold 
back  to  us  At  substantial  profits  to  others. 

e.  There  should  be  a  complete  analytical 
study  made  of  higher  and  elementary  educa- 
tion and  the  present  Ineflkacy  of  our  gradu- 
ate work  corrected. 

7.  Finally  we  must  pool  our  leadership — 
political,  economic,  religious,  and  educational 
in  a  common  and  long-range  effort  for  the 
betterment  of  our  State.  Texas  faces  to- 
morrow In  the  spring  of  Its  development, 
hopefully  and  confidently.  The  Texas  of  to- 
morrow depends,  in  a  great  measure,  on  how 
wisely  and  prudently  we  Texans  of  today 
plan  that  future  The  respcnsibillty  U  great. 
Are  we  ready  to  meet  that  responsibility? 
Only  you  can  answer  that  question. 


Wkal  Do  the  American  People  Want  From 
Their  PoUticiaas? 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WAYNE  MORSE 

or  oaaooH 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  May  3  ileoislative  day  0/ 
Friday.  April  30).  1948 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
that  there  be  printed  In  the  Appendix 
of  the  Rkcofo  the  Edmund  J.  James  lec- 
ture on  government,  on  the  subject  What 
Do  the  American  People  Want  From 
Their  Politicians?  delivered  by  me  at 
the  University  of  Illinois  on  April  28 
last. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  say.  most  face- 
tiously and  in  the  utmost  good  humor, 
that  I  recommend  the  reading  of  this 
lecture  on  the  subject  What  Do  the  Amer- 
ican People  Want  From  Their  Politi- 
cians? to  the  newly  announced  group  in 
the  Senate  of  progressives  in  the  Repub- 
lican Party.  We  welcome  a  new  group  01 
nine  progressives  who.  by  the  news- 
papers, are  going  to  do  what  they  can  to 
keep  the  Republican  Party  from  going 
reactionary.  However.  I  call  their  at- 
tention to  the  fact  that  we  have  another 
group  of  Lberals  which  predated  the  new 
for  quite  some  time,  and  we 
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are  very  proud  to  call  ourselves  consti- 
tutional liberals. 

I  hope  that  in  due  course  of  time  the 
newly  designated  group  of  progressives 
will  finally  come  to  accept  comtltutional 
liberalism  as  I  sought  to  elucidate  it  in 
this  lecture.  We  constitutional  liberals 
will  always  welcome  them  to  our  fra- 
ternity. 

Mr.  TOBEY.  Mr.  President,  I  listened 
with  interest  to  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  when  he  referred  to 
a  statement  In  the  press  that  eight  or 
nine  Republicans  have  resolved  them- 
selves into  a  band  of  liberal  progressives 
or  progressive  liberals.  As  one  who  has 
been  assumed  for  many  years— and  I 
hope  Justly— to  be  a  progressive,  and 
also  a  liberal.  I  accept  the  challenge  very 
gladly,  and  I  join  with  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  in  welcoming  to  our  liberalism 
this  new  group  of  progressives  among 
Republicans— these  eight  or  nine  men. 
And  let  me  add.  may  their  tribe  Increase. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  lecture 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Ladies  and  gentlemen.  It  is  an  enjoyable 
honor  for  me  to  return  to  an  academic  en- 
vironment and  discuss  with  you  tonight  some 
problems   of   political   ethics.     For   some   20 
years  I  lived  and  taught  In  an  academic  en- 
vironment   where,    as    you    well    know,    the 
motivating  drives  are  a  search  for  the  facts 
and  a  teaching  of  the  truth  as  the  facts  found 
In  academic  research  develop  the  truth.     I 
regret  to  say  that  the  political  environment 
of  America,  particularly  of  Washington.  D.  C. 
bears  little  resemblance  to  an  academic  en- 
vironment.   The  yardstick  of  cause  and  effect 
reasoning   which   measures   the   findings   of 
truth  as  products  of  academic  research  In 
both  the  social  and  pure  sciences,  as  well  as 
for  that  matter  in  the  arts,  is  very  frequently 
laid  aside  by  the  professional  politician.    He 
cannot  afford  to  permit  the  principles  of  logic 
or  the  disclosures  of  fact  to  direct  his  vote 
on  any  Issue  if  such  a  vote  would  run  counter 
to  the  prejudices  or  selfish  economic  Interests 
of    pressure    groups    which    were    powerful 
enough  to  elect  him  and  which  he  knows  may 
be  powerful  enough  to  defeat  him  for  reelec- 
tion.   Then,  too.  there  Is  party  policy  which 
requires   mumbo-Jumbo  party  loyalty  from 
the  professional  politician,  with  the  result 
that  the  master  voice  of  the  machine  boss 
serves  as  a  nerve  block  to  independence  of 
judgment  on  the  merits  of  Issues. 

Granted  that  political  science  is  not  a  pure 
science  because  of  the  fact  that  so  much  of 
the  impurities  of  human  nature  pollute  the 
stream  of  American  politics,  nevertheless.  I 
venture  to  suggest  that  a  more  realistic  and 
functional  teaching  of  government  and  poll- 
tics  in  the  high  schools  and  colleges  of  Amer- 
ica would  help  buUd  a  much  needed  political 
aewage-dispoaal  system  for  protecting  the 
health  of  American  democracy. 

It  U  no  flattery  when  I  say  that  here  at  the 
University  of  Illinois  you  have  bullded  a  de- 
served reputation  in  political  science,  law, 
and  the  social  sciences  generally  for  leading 
the  students  Into  a  more  realistic  under- 
Btandlng  of  the  differences  between  demo- 
cratic government  In  theory  and  politics  in 
practice;  between  Hamiltonlan  theories  of 
political  aristocracy  and  Jeffcrsonian  theories 
of  human  rlghU;  between  the  static  consti- 
tution of  John  Marshall  and  the  dynamic 
constitution  of  Holmes  and  Brandeis;  be- 
tween the  exploitation  by  a  lalssex-faire 
economy  and  the  paramount  duty  of  a  repre- 
sentative government  to  promote  the  general 
welfare  by  protecting  the  weak  from  the  ex- 
ploitation of  the  strong. 

The  Edmund  J.  James  lectures  on  govern- 
ment are  but  one  exhibit  among  many  In 
evidence  of  the  program  of  this  great  uni- 


versity to  introduce  its  students  to  the  real- 
isms of  democratic  government.  In  prepara- 
tion of  this  lecture  I  read  the  several  series 
of  James  lectures  which  Prof.  Clarence  A. 
Berdahl  so  thoughtfully  sent  to  me.  They 
constitute  an  excellent  seminar  reading  and 
discussion  course  in  political  problems.  They 
are  a  living  scholastic  monument  to  the  mem- 
ory of  Edmund  J.  James  and  a  deserved  trib- 
ute to  hl3  educational  statesmanship.  His 
daughter.  Mrs.  George  E.  Prazer.  through  her 
endowment  of  this  lecture  chair  In  govern- 
ment, has  honored  not  only  the  memory  of 
her  distinguished  father  but  has  carried  for- 
ward his  faith  that  democratic  processes  In 
America  will  be  secure  and  effective  only  so 
long  as  there  is  public  understanding  and 
enlightenment  concerning  them. 

The  subject  question  which  I  raise  in  this 
lecture.  What  Do  the  American  People  Want 
From  Their  Politicians?  can  be  answered  In 
many  ways.  The  wisecracker  might  answer 
"Too  much,"  and  not  be  wrong.  Or  he  might 
answer  "The  impossible,"  and  still  be  right. 
The  blind  partisan  who  prejudiclously  thinks 
that  every  detail  of  the  party's  program  is 
synonomous  with  the  national  welfare 
might  answer,  and  probably  would.  "Complete 
party  regularity."  How  well  I  know  that 
answer.  How  unsound  I  also  know  It  to  be. 
Unsound  first  because  no  parly  platform 
hatched  from  the  hot  incubator  hotel  rooms 
of  political  convention  compromises  and 
deals  can  be  expected  always  to  place  the 
Ideals  of  self-government  by  a  free  people 
under  a  written  constitution  above  political 
expediency  and  prejudiced  appeals  to  very 
much  needed  blocs  of  votes.  Hotly  con- 
tested campaigns  waged  at  political  conven- 
tions by  powerful  and  ambitious  supporters 
of  candidates  for  the  Presidential  nomina- 
tion frequently  permit  little  consideration 
of  principles  of  political  Idealism  when  it 
comes  to  adopting  a  party  platform. 

"Party  regularity"  Is  an  unsound  answer  to 
the  question  in  the  second  place  because  the 
American  people  who  vote,  including  both 
registered   party   members  and  independent 
voters.   Indicate   time   and   time   again   that 
they  do  not   approve  of   jxjllticians  placing 
party    regularity    above    the    public's    best 
Interests.    An  examination  of  the  voting  re- 
turns   In    most    northern    States    In    recent 
elections  wlU  show  not  only  that  Independent 
voters  give  greatest  emphasis  to  what  the 
Individual  candidate  stands  lor.  but  that  even 
a  majority  of  the  registered  party  voters  of 
both    major    parties    with    Increasing    fre- 
quency have  scratched  their  ballots  In  ac- 
cordance with  their  views  of  the  man  rather 
than  their  views  of  his  party  level.    This  at- 
titude of  the  public  creates  many  problems 
for  political  parties,  but  It  U  one  of  the  polit- 
ical realities  nhich  both  major  parties  need 
to  remember  when  they  come  to  write  their 
political  platforms.    They  need  to  remember 
that  the  American  voters  are  wise  to  political 
platform  sophistry  and  hypocrisy.    They  need 
to  remember  that  the  forces  of  political  edu- 
cation, the  Impact  upon  our  people  of  world 
events  with  all  their  Implications  for  the  fu- 
ture, the  strains  and  stresses  of  our  complex 
living  problems,  the  fears  and  sense  of  In- 
security that  are  gnawing  at  the  hearts  of 
most  Americans  these  days  leave  little  pa- 
tience for  political  platitudes. 

It  te  solutions  to  specific  problems  and  is- 
sues which  the  American  people  want  from 
their  pollUclans.    It  is  less  politics  and  more 
sWtesmanshlp  which  the  people  want.    It  is 
an  exercise  of  honest  Independence  of  Judg- 
ment on  the  merits  of  Issues  in  accordance 
with  the  facU  as  they  present  themselves  on 
specific  Issues  that  the  American  people  want 
from  their  politicians.     It  Is  cause  to  effect 
reasoning  rather  than  buck-passing  ability 
and  rationalization  which  the  people  want. 
They  are  sick  and  tired  of  being  told  that 
depressions   are   part   of   the   price   we   pay 
for  liberty  because  they  know   It  need  not 
be  so  if  more  politicians  would  reprwent  the 
people  rather  than  have  ao  many  represent 


special    InteresU    which    are    still    powerful 
enough  In  America  to  elect  many  men   to 
office.    The  people   know   that  there   is   no 
excuse  for  so  many  millions  of  our  homeless 
being  priced  out  of  owning  a  home  or  being 
forced  to  pay  triple  prices  for  shacks  that 
frequently   are   not   aS   well   constructed   as 
chicken  houses  on  a  modem  poultry  farm. 
They  know  that  the  Inflation  boom  which 
has  turned  the  American  dollar  Into  a  60- 
cent  piece,  based  on  1939  values,  could  have 
been  and  still  could  be  checked  In  part  by 
a   Congress    wUllng   to   recognize    that    free 
enterprise    does    not    mean   license   for    the 
owners  of  capital  and  sources  of  production 
to  profiteer  at  the  expense  of  the  many  as     . 
the  result  of  a  short  supply  created  by  an 
unbalanced   war  economy.     The   people   are 
disturbed  by   the   encroachments  upon   In- 
alienable rights  set  forth  In  the  Constitu- 
tion by  powerful  economic  Interests  which 
are  able  to  force  through  the  Congress  laws 
which  transgress  those  rights.    The  people 
are  beginning  to  see  that  many  politicians 
are   rationalizing   legislation   which   Invades 
the   realm   cf    Inalienable    rights   by   trying 
to  convince  the  American  people  that  the 
economic  welfare  of  the  country,  the  com- 
plex industrial  system  of  the  country,  the 
material  comforts  of  the  country,  the  un- 
interrupted production  of  the  country  Justify 
and  make  reasonable  a  limiting  of  inalien- 
able rights.    This  materialistic  approach  to 
democracy  Is  creating  great  tensions  In  our 
body    politic.     Many    people    are    disturbed. 
Resentment  is  growing.     All  Is  not  well  in  our 
democracy.     Politicians     and     our    political 
parties  need  to  take  heed  of  the  fact  that  aa 
the  American  people  have  risen  In  defense 
of  inalienable  human  rights  emlx^died  in  the 
spiritual  values  of  democracy  as  epitomized 
in  our  Declaration  of  Independence  and  our 
Constitution    when    those    rights    were    en- 
dangered by  totalitarianism  abroad,  so,  too. 
will  they  in  due  course  of  time  repudiate  any 
attempt  to  transgress  those  rights  through 
government  by  the  privileged  few  at  home. 
We  are   witnessing   In  America   today   a   re- 
surgence of  Hamlltonlanism  and  a  suppres- 
sing of  Jefferson ianism.     It  is  not  surprising 
that     economic     dislocations.     Inflationary 
prices,  failure  as  yet  to  win  the  peace,  labor 
excesses,    monopolistic    profiteering.    Inequi- 
table   taxes.    Russian    aggression,    growing 
class-conscious  conflicts  at  home  and  abroad, 
the  danger  of  another  war,  and  the  on-every- 
hand  manifestations  of  greed  and  selfishness 
have  left  the  average  voter  perplexed,  disillu- 
sioned, and  sick  at  heart  over  politics  and 
politicians.     It    Is    to    be    expected    that    In 
such   a   period   of  social   and   political   flux 
our    people    generally    should    be    routed    a    * 
bit  from  holding  fast  to  an   abiding  faith 
in  the  spiritual  values  of  democracy.     How- 
ever, the  politicians  and  our  political  parties 
will   make   a   grievous   mistake   if   they   in- 
terpret the  hysteria  of  the  moment  for  crys- 
tallized  public  opinion  on   the  basic   Issues 
01  the  day.     Iii  due  course  of  time  they  will 
be  repudiated  at  the  polls  If  so  many  of  our 
politicians  continue  to  look  upon  democracy 
as  a  form  of  government  motivated  by  values 
of  materialism  rather  than  by  human  rights. 
They  will  discover  that  the  American  peo- 
ple will  never  endure  any  form  of  economic 
fascism  or  any  form  of  communism,  because 
the  people  know  that  economic  fascism,  even 
by  big  business,  «md  any  form  of  communism, 
even    by    a   class-conscious    third    party   In 
America,  will  mean  the  end  to  personal  lib- 
erty.   The  Lincoln  view  of  the  superiority  of 
human  rights  over  property  rights  Is  no  po- 
litical  cllch*   In   otur   American   Ideology   of 
representative   self-government.     Any  sacrl- 
flce  of  Individual  freedom  to  the  economic 
advantage  of  the  owners  of  property  or  to 
the  economic  comfort  of  the  general  public 
strikes  at  the  roots  of  the  Inalienable  per- 
sonal rights  set  forth  In  our  Constitution. 
We  cannot  have  those  rights  and  eat  them, 
too.    We  cannot  respect  them  only  when  It 
is  economically  advantageous  to  do  so  and     ^ 
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■till  pi  cserve  them.  Up  mtvIcc  of  prmlae  for 
lntflTi<  nua  Ub«rt7.  foUowvd  by  leflsUtkm 
wblcta  Mta  forth  procedure*  k>  restrictive  In 
uHHm  *a  to  make  effective  exercise  of  Indl- 
vtthMl  liberty  Impoaalble.  will  never  check 
encroi  cbments  upon  the  democratic  way  of 
life. 

For  a  time,  mllllona  of  dollar*  cpent  for 
prop*)  Mida  tn  stirring  up  public  opinion 
•(•liu  t  aoaie  (roup  within  our  society  which, 
throni  ;h  lack  of  self-dlaclpUne  and  states - 
manli  ce  leadership,  has  serloualy  Injured  the 
publk  tbrousb  unjtistltebto  ■!>■■■  ni  will  r«- 
■mt  b  I  the  paaaage  of  minac— iiHy  extreme 
l«glalJ  tlon.  For  a  time,  special  Interert 
group '  riding  the  erect  of  public  Indignation, 
much  of  which  they  have  helped  create  by 
propa  land*  tecbnlqiieB,  can  awe  a  CongrcM 
Into  ;Mtatlng  extreme  >  punitive  legislation 
for  tie  handling  of  social  and  economic 
prcbU  ms. 

Th(  Taft-Hartley  law  Is  the  product  of 
gover  imcnt  by  propaganda  and  pressure.  It 
relate  i  to  a  subject  of  labor  excesses.  In  which 
field  1  sme  leglalatlon  was  needed.  Too  many 
In  U  )or  had  forgotten  or  were  willing  to 
tnmi  le  on  the  democratic  principle  that 
oa*^  Individual  rights  are  relative  In  that 
th«!y  a\ut  bear  a  nontranagresalng  relation- 
ship to  equal  individual  rights  of  other  per- 
sons. However,  as  time  pswes.  more  and 
more  people  will  see  that  what  was  needed 
was  rot  pimltlve  legislation  but  legislation 
whlci:  sought  to  baUoes  the  Interests  and 
rlghU  ot  labor  and  employera  and  thereby 
pcotait  the  best  Interests  of  the  public. 
litfial  Ulon  which  was  fitted  Into  the  frame- 
work of  voluntarism  In  recognition  of  the 
fact  that  the  economic  and  social  problems 
of  ws  les.  hours,  conditions  of  employment, 
pensii  ins.  Job  security,  production  output 
and  t  le  many  other  facets  of  free  collective 
taarga  nlng  are  not  b— tcally  legal  Issues  at 
■B.  '  That  was  needed  was  a  Ooogress  which 
reccg]  ^1**<1  that  any  law  which  attempts  by 
the  p  unitlve  force  of  government  to  force 
eithei  free  workers  or  free  employers  Into  a 
gover  imentally  dictated  economic  mold  Is 
more  than  likely  to  endanger  the  Inalien- 
able X  IghU  of  the  Individual. 

Is  li  any  wonder  then  that  concern  is  grow- 
ing It  roughout  the  Nation  over  the  problems 
and  B  lathoda  which  Government  must  use  to 
tmSoti*  the  Taft-Hartley  law?  Is  It  any 
woiMt  ir  that  those  employers  of  the  country, 
in  inrrsastng  numbers,  who  recognlae  that 
coUsc  ive  bargaining  Is  here  to  stay,  are  be- 
oMOtz  g  more  unaasy  month  by  month  over 
the  1  oplieatlons  of  the  Taft-Hartley  law? 
It  wi  1  take  time,  much  time,  possibly  too 
muota  time  for  people  generally  to  cumpre- 
fully  the  limitations  upon  Individual 
not  only  of  the  worker  but  of  the 
wplijyi  I  too.  which  are  encompassed  in  the 
Taft-1  [artley  law.  It  wUl  probably  take  a 
dacad  i.  but  during  that  decade  an  old  hls- 
torlea  pattern  will  be  woven  once  again  In 
d  our  national  life.  It  will  be 
at  NaantaMDt.  It  will  depict 
,  free  men  will  struggle  even  against 
prevent  the  Ooremment  from  be- 
ttoe  maater  Ineteart  of  the  servant  of 
I's  Iteedren.  We  are  yet  too  close 
to  tlUf  new  stmcgle  to  appreciate  the  eostly 
price  re  have  paid  for  the  Taft-Hartley  bill. 


■bould  sufler  a  deptemluB.  If 

should  stalk  our  street*  afatn.  If 
war  within  the  boo**  ot  labor 
ML  U  a  chala  ot  •VHUc  such  as 
Wkktk  erystallUMd  Mtar  unity  afUr 
tlM  HafaMftM  rtoia.  and  which  ereatiaaUy 
tad  t4  the  lhiffTi*>LaOuaRlla  Act.  sboold  re- 
lives, the  public  would  soon  un* 
thM  the  Taft-Hartley  law  u  based 
rlMlple  of  government  by  foree  in  a 
1 1  oeonomit  and  social  relatione  where 
I*  the  ceseoce  of  gowiiBent  by 
Industrial  peace  >•  much  to  be  deetred. 
QBtaifKTUpted  production  should  be  the  goal 
it  and  labor  They  should 
that  It  is  their  mutual  obligation 
to  milntaln  uninterrupted  production,  and 


maximum  production  at  that,  through  good- 
faith  coUectlve  bargaining  beaed  upon  the 
glve-and-Uke  of  fair  play  volUBtarta.  con- 
sclonable  compromise,  and  peaeeful  procc- 
dures  free  of  compulsory  dictatee  of  govern- 
ment. They  should  not  ignore  the  fact  that 
excesses  of  either  labor  or  management  or 
both  always  give  rise  to  the  danger  of  extreme 
legislation. 

However,  the  puUlc  has  responsibilities  In 
the  field  of  tnduetrtal  cootroversy.  too.  The 
public's  elected  upteesntaUvea  should  give 
volee  to  those  feapooslblllties  and  stand  up 
agatnet  waves  of  public  indiKnation  which 
seek  to  express  themselves  in  demands  for 
legislation  that  encroaches  upon  constitu- 
tional guaranties  or  Is  so  e.xtreme  in  nature 
as  to  intensify  dsas-consclous  feelings. 
congress  did  not  counsel  calmnces  and  rea- 
sonableness when  it  paaeed  the  Taft-HarUey 
law.  It  did  not  think  thrcogh  Its  proposals 
for  enforcement  and  administration.  It  did 
not  weigh  the  Implications  of  throwing  upon 
the  conunon-law  covuts  of  the  covmtry.  In 
the  last  analysis,  the  burden  of  sttemptlng 
to  settle,  as  though  they  were  quesUons  of 
law,  the  highly  social  and  economic  prob- 
lems of  industrial  relations. 

I  find  it  rather  amusing  to  note  the  grow- 
ing Inriutlon  in  Congress  among  those  who 
voted  for  the  Taft-Hartley  law  when  their 
attention  Is  called  to  criticisms  of  the  law 
by  Increasing  numbers  of  employers  who  are 
beginning  to  see  that  they  were  sold  a  pig 
In  a  poke.  In  recent  weeks  I  have  noted 
that  an  increaataig  number  ot  Meuibfrs  of 
Congress  are  lied|iBg  a  little  on  the  Taft- 
Hartlry  law  and  are  beginning  to  suggest 
that  maybe  It  needs  not  some  slight  but 
some  basic  revisions.  They  are  concerned 
about  the  Increasing  number  of  scholarly 
analyses  of  the  Taft-Hartley  law  which  are 
pointing  out  the  danger  of  the  law's  re- 
establishing government  t>y  injunction  In 
this  country. 

Thev  have  no  satisfactory  answer  to  the 
criticism  that  it  is  irreconcilable  with  the 
principle  of  freedom  of  choice,  so  ImsIc  to 
Individual  rights  in  a  democracy,  for  the 
Oovemment  to  say  to  supposedly  free  work- 
ers In  America,  either  work  In  the  mines 
for  80  da3r8  under  court  order  or  go  to  Jail 
for  contempt.  They.  too.  are  becoming  fear- 
ful that  If  It  Is  proper  by  law  to  force  work- 
ers to  exercise  that  choice  for  80  days,  noth- 
ing would  prevent  a  wave  of  congrssekmal 
hysteria  from  making  It  100  days  or  twice 
that  figure.  Thus  we  find  a  wave  of  reflec- 
tion sweeping  public  opinion  theee  days. 
That  Innate  sense  of  American  fair  play 
plus  our  ingrained  love  for  individual  liberty 
is  causing  Increasing  numbers  of  Americans 
to  see  the  unfairness.  Injustice,  and  trans- 
graaston  upon  Individual  freedom  in  any  law 
which  in  part  forces  men  to  work  for  pri- 
vate employers  for  80  days  or  go  to  Jail. 
This  resentment  Is  likely  to  Injure  the  pres- 
tige of  otu:  ootn^  Just  as  Oovemment  by 
Injunction  before  the  Norris-LaOuardla  law 
kept  our  courte  wider  poUttttil  attacJt.  This 
principle  of  fMedovn  frooa  otonotttt  dictates 
by  our  courts,  this  right  not  to  be  directed 
to  work  for  another  man  for  his  profit  for 
any  partad  of  time,  this  ttrxiggls  against 
the  HamlHonlan  theory  of  msking  the  courts 
the  strong  arm  of  capital,  la  nothing  new 
in  American  Industrial  history.  The  Taft- 
Hartley  law  only  presents  It  In  a  little  differ- 
ent form.  I  have  no  ddMM  Chat,  to  the  at- 
tent  that  the  sdminMraMM  and  enfere*. 
OMDt  of  the  Taft-Hartley  law  Jeopardises 
IndNldttal  nghta  so  thst  they  cannot  be 
enjoyed  In  their  full  measure  by  free  men. 
the  law  will  In  due  course  of  time  be  changed 
by  the  Congress.  In  the  meantime,  I  have 
oonfldenee  thst  the  eourt*  of  tko  lasd.  with 
final  appeal  to  the  ■wpilm*  OOWt.  «tn  elim- 
inate from  the  law  those  saoMOM  which 
I  believe  will  and  should  be  fo«Bd  to  be 
unconstitutional.  Howe\er,  the  sections 
which  place  within  the  JurisdlcUon  of  com- 
mon law  courts  the  power  to  settle  labor 


dlsputee  by  injunction  In  my  opinion  are 
not  unconstitutional.  Rather,  they  are  ad- 
ministratively unsound  and  In  the  long  run 
unworkable. 

I  have  discussed  the  Taft-Hartley  law  in 
this  lecture  for  the  primary  purpose  of  lay- 
ing the  foundation  for  a  point  of  political 
ethics  which  I  wish  to  discuss  as  my  final 
answer  to  the  question,  "What  do  the  Amer- 
ican People  Want  Prom  Their  Politicians?" 
I  think  you  wUl  agree  with  me  that  public 
opinion  in  this  country  last  year  thought  It 
wanted  the  Tsft -Hartley  bill  made  law.  I 
think  you  will  agree  that  most  people  who 
wired  their  Congressmen  and  Senators  to 
vote  for  the  Taft-Hartley  law  had  never 
read  the  Law  and  were  not  familiar  with 
lU  details.  Neither  were  they  familiar 
with  Its  administrative  weaknesses  or  Its 
probable  unconstitutional  sections.  Never- 
theless, the  pressure  campaign  was  on  and 
thousanda  upon  thousands  of  citizens  wired 
Cangrce*  to  pam  the  bUl.  All  the  public 
opinion  polls  showed  large  majorities  In  favor 
cf  passage  of  the  law.  My  party  made  a  vote 
for  the  law  a  test  uf  party  regularity. 

I  voted  against  the  Taft-Hartley  law.  I 
voted  to  sustain  the  President's  veto.  Query: 
Did  I  violate  the  ethical  obllgaUon  of  a  Mem- 
ber of  the  Senate  to  carry  out  the  will  of  the 
people  in  accordance  with  the  intent  of  our 
representative  form  of  government? 

I  think  not,  but  before  I  tell  you  why.  I 
want  to  cite  another  example  which  llliu- 
trates  this  ethical  problem.  Last  year  I  was 
one  of  two  Republicans  who  voted  against 
the  Knutson  tax-reduction  bill.  That  bill 
was  considered  as  another  acid  test  of  party 
regularity.  However,  there  was  no  clear 
evidence  that  the  American  people  wanted 
that  bill  passed.  This  year  I  would  have 
vo'ed  against  the  Knutson  House  tax-re- 
dvcUon  bUl.  but  I  voted  for  the  MUllkln 
Senate  tax  reduction  bill.  I  think  the  Amer- 
ican people  wanted  that  bill  passed.  This 
year  I  would  still  vote  against  the  Taft- 
Hartley  bill  if  It  were  before  us  for  original 
passage.  Is  there  a  thread  of  sound  con- 
sistency In  my  voting  record  on  theee  bills 
compatible  with  the  ethical  duty  of  a  Sena- 
tor to  put  Into  law  the  will  of  the  people? 
I  think  so.  and  I  offer  my  discussion  of  that 
question  of  political  ethics  as  my  answer 
to  the  one  question  which  college  students 
put  to  me  most  frequently,  namely,  "When 
do  you  think  you  are  Justified  In  voting 
your  convictions  as  against  what  appears 
to  be  public  opinion?"  I  am  convinced  that 
ray  approach  to  that  question,  insofar  as 
carrying  out  the  mandate  of  representative 
government  la  concerned,  is  In  accordance 
vnth  what  the  people  want  from  their 
politicians. 

With  apology  for  Illustrating  the  point 
with  personal  referenees.  I  ataall  tise  my  votes 
on  the  Taft-Hartley  blD  and  on  tax  bills 
durlT)g  the  past  a  years  ss  th*  basis  for  my 
discussion  of  this  ever-Interesting  question 
of  political  ethics  I  dlaomsed  it  at  some 
length  in  the  Senate  on  March  33  of  this  ysar 
when  I  announced  my  reasons  for  support- 
ing the  1M8  MUllkln  Ux-rcductlon  bill  sfter 
having  been  one  of  the  leaders  In  the  flgbt 
aflainst  the  1M7  KBOiaaB  tas-ff«d«eUoa  bill. 
In  the  course  of  that  if**ili  I  pofeBlod  out 
thai  I  had  not  changed  nf  Vtaw*  on  taxes 
MMl  «hat  I  sttil  stand  In  eupport  of  evcry- 
1 1  MM  on  Uses  in  my  IM7  major  spssoh 
!*•  title  "A  Proipesetve  Republl<:an 
Ttt  Program  "  I  peliited  out  that  such  be- 
ing true  It  was  quiu  proper  that  the  ques- 
tion ibould  be  asked  me,  tn  view  of  y<mt 
oppoettion  to  tlw  Mmmmm  m  Mil  of  HAl. 
what  u  your  m$tommm  or  yem  ratiomUl- 
ration  or  your  exnaa  for  votinf  for  the  IMS 
MllUkln  bill?  I  had  what  X  consider  to  bt  a 
series  of  very  good  reasons  for  voting  for  tbU 
tax  bill,  but  reasons  which  nevertheleee 
should  be  acooBpanled  with  certain  very 
definite  wamlnn  to  the  American  pec  pie 
coaeamlng  the  fieeal  poUcies  of  the  Feduhl 
Oovemment  ss  repreeentMl  by  tlie  policies 
"  In  the  M""^«n  tax  bill. 
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In  listing  my  reasons  for  voting  for  the 
IMS  tax  bill  in  contrast  to  voting  against 
the  1947  Ux  bill,  I  want  to  make  the  follow- 
ing points: 

First.  I  endeavor   in   my  position  In   the 
Senate  to  carry  out  to  the  best  of  my  sights 
what  I  consider  to  be  the  basic  theories  of 
representative  government  as  contemplated 
by  the  founding  fathers  of  the  Constitution, 
I  would  point  out  to  the  American  people 
that  there  Is  constantly  confronting  one  In 
the  position  of  a  United  Slates  Senator  the 
ethical  problem  of  adjusting  his  honest  con- 
victions on  the  merits  of  Issues  to  his  duty 
always  to  carry  out,  what  he  concludes  to  be 
the  crystalllxed  dominant  majority  opinion 
of  the  people  at  any  time  on  a  given  legis- 
lative subject.    That  produces  a  great  con- 
flict of  conscience  sometimes   because   It  Is 
so  easy  for  one  In  ray  position  to  Eissurae  that 
the  majority  opinion  at  a  given  time  on  a 
given  issue  coincides  with  his  personal  con- 
victions on  that  Issue  when  sometimes  that 
/      is  not  the  case.    But  once  he  becomes  con- 
vinced  that  his   personal  convictions   on   a 
given  issue  are  out  of  line  with  the  dom- 
inant  crystallized   opinion   of  the  country, 
then  I   say,  under  our  representative  form 
of    government,    he    has    the    duty    to    bow 
to  that  opinion,  because  the  people  through 
him  have  the  right  to  have  a  fixed,  crystal- 
lized public  opinion  put  Into  law.     I  do  not 
mean  that  It  becomes  a  Senators  duty  to 
vote  for  Just  any  law.  because  there  are  some 
other  ethical  considerations  relating  to  one's 
duty  in  the  Senate  that  he  must  take  into 
account  before  he  votes  on  any  given  piece 
of  legislation.     Once   he  Is  convinced   that 
the  people  want  legislation  on  a  certain  sub- 
ject, even  though   his  personal   convictions 
lead  him  to  believe  that  it  Is  unwise  at  the 
time  to  pass  that  type  of  legislation,  I  say 
it  Is  clearly  his  duty  as  a  representative  of 
the  people  to  do  what  he  can  to  bring  about 
legislation  that  Is  sound  and  that  will  carry 
out  the  dominant  will  of  the  country. 

Relating  that  proposition  to  the  1948  tax 
legislation,  although  I  have  personal  fears  of 
drastic  tax  reduction  at  this  time.  I  am  per- 
fectly convinced  that  the  American  people 
today,  by  an  overwhelming  majority  of  senti- 
ment, are  saying  to  the  Members  of  the  Con- 
gress. "We  want  and  we  expect  you  to  pass 
tax-reduction  legislation. - 

I  think  it  would  be  a  false  assumption 
that  the  American  people  are  saying  to  the 
Congress.  "We  are  asking  that  you  pass  the 
1948  MUllkln  bill."  because,  let  tis  be  frank 
about  it,  the  great  majority  of  the  American 
people  are  not  familiar  with  the  details  of 
the  bill.  If  we  are  going  to  be  Intellectually 
honest  about  the  proposition  to  which  I  am 
addressing  myself,  we  must  admit  that  rela- 
tively few  people  In  the  United  States  are 
to  any  considerable  degree  whatsoever  famil- 
iar with  the  details  of  any  bill  ponding  before 
the  S?nate.  So  there  does  rest  upon  us  as 
individual  Members  of  the  Congress  the 
ethical  duty  of  ascertaining  for  ourselves 
whether  or  not  a  given  piece  of  legislation,  in 
this  Instance  the  Mitllkln  tax  bill,  will  carry 
out  what  I  am  sstlsfied  Is  the  clear  mandate 
of  a  majority  of  the  American  people,  who 
are  asking  for  tax-reduction  legislation. 

0o  in  balancing  these  ethical  duties  which 
confront  us  In  carrying  cut  the  vAemn  trtist 
which  Is  ours.  Imposed  upon  us  by  the  peo- 
ple through  a  representative  government,  w* 
must  ask  ourselves  tn  thU  instance  whether 
till*  particular  piece  of  legislation  U  sufll- 
•iMtly  reasonsble.  sufRclently  sound,  and 
sufflciently  proper  fr^m  the  sundpoint  of  the 
public  inurest  to  effectusu  with  reasonable 
effectivenees  and  a  minimum  of  damage  to 
the  public  welfare  what  has  become  the 
crystallized  majority  public  opinion  of  the 
people  on  tax  legislation. 

To  that  question  I  found  that  In  all  In- 
tellectual honesty  I  could  answer  In  the 
affirmative,  and  I  could  make  that  answer 
because  of  the  great  differences  not  only  be- 
tween the  MUllkln  bill  and  the  Knutson  tax 
bUl  of  the  last  session  cf  Congress,  but  also 


between  the  bUl  as  modified,  as  amended  by 
the  MUllkln  committee,  and  the  Knutson 
bUl  which  passed  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives In  the  present  session  of  Congress. 

At  the  risk  of  boredom  I  want  to  repeat 
from  a  little  different  angle  this  ethical  prob- 
lem which  confronted  me  as  a  representa- 
tive of  the  people  of  my  State  on  this  tax 
legislation,  namely  that  they  have  the  right 
to  expect  me  to  do  what  I  can  to  bring  about 
the  best  tax-reduction  bUl  that  can  be  en- 
acted at  the  present  session  of  Congress  with- 
out at  the  same  time  passing  a  tax  bill  which 
Is  80  detrlmenUl  to  the  public  Interest  that 
I.  In  good  conscience,  would  have  to  say :  "It 
Is  better,  It  Is  much  better,  that  I  vote  against 
this  bUl  and  tell  my  people  why  I  am  against 
the  bUl,  than  to  vote  for  a  bill  which  I  think 
Is  so  unsound  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
public  welfare  that  It  would  not  be  a  proper 
way  of  carrying  out  a  public  mandate  re- 
questing a  tax-reduction  bill." 

After  literally  many  hours  of  study  of  the 
bUl,  and  after  vn-estllng  with  some  very  deep 
convictions  on  serious  questions  of  taxation 
confronting  the  people.  I  found  myself  In  a 
position  where  in  all  honesty  I  was  free  to 
tell  the  people  of  my  State  and  the  people 
of  my  country  that  I  believed  a  vote  for  this 
bill  was  the  proper  vote  to  cast  on  the  merits 
of  the  bill.  Hence  I  voted  for  It.  But  I 
voted  for  It  only  after  putting  In  the  Record 
some  very  serious  warnings  concerning  our 
fiscal  policy  which  I  believe  need  to  be  Issued 
to  the  American  people  at  this  time. 

There  Is  another  angle  to  the  ethical  con- 
siderations I  have  raised.  One  only  has  to 
sit  as  a  Member  of  the  Senate  fully  to  under- 
stand and  appreciate  the  problems  of  etliics 
that  confront  him  In  seeking  to  carry  out 
the  principles  of  a  representative  government 
and  at  the  same  time  maintain  In  the  Senate 
complete  Intellectual  honesty  as  an  individ- 
ual person  and  citizen. 

I  state  this  angle  of  political  ethics  In  this 
way:  I  could  never  see  my  way  clear,  no  mat- 
ter how  strong  I  felt  public  opinion  was  on 
a  given  lasue,  to  vote  for  a  piece  of  legisla- 
tion which  I  believed  to  be  either  unconsti- 
tutional or  which  I  was  convinced  would  not. 
In  fact,  because  cf  Its  provisions,  carry  out 
the  Intent  of   the  American   people  as  ex- 
pressed by  a  mandate  in  a  given  demand  for 
legislation  on  a  particular  subject.    I  can  say 
to  you  that  this  point  Is  very  difficult  to  get 
across  to  the  American  people;  I  suspect  per- 
haps It  U  politically  unwise  even  to  try  to 
explain  It  to  the  American  people  because  it 
Is  so  easy  for  opponents  to  misrepresent  It 
and  take  It  out  of  context  to  one's  political 
detriment.    Nevertheless,  I  think  It  Is  a  point 
which  mvist  be  driven  home  to  our  people, 
because  I  know  of  many  In  my  State,  as  well 
as  elsewhere  In  the  country,  who  do  not  fully 
understand  this  very  fundamental  principle 
of   represenUtlon    In   the   Congress   of    the 
United   States.     They  seem   to  be  laboring 
under  the  Illusion  that  we  are  a  pure  de- 
mocracy In  the  sense  that  our  only  duty  In 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  Is  unquali- 
fiedly to  support  every  public  prejudice,  every 
temporary  opinion  on  the  part  of  the  Ameri- 
can people,  and  immedUtely  put  into  effect 
st»ch  views  on  ths  theory  that  they  repre- 
sent true  majority  opinion, 

I  call  that  making  a  Oallup-poll  approach 
to  our  Job  In  the  ienaU.  and  I  would  have 
the  American  people  ponder  the  fact  that 
representative  government  will  never  be  Mf* 
In  America  If  we  continue  to  Increase  the 
tendency  on  the  pert  of  both  the  people  and 
the  Congreee  to  do  the  Job  of  legUUtlng  from 
the  sundpoint  of  a  OaUup-poll  approach. 
It  Is  a  serious  tretul  In  America,  and  when 
my  mall  saya,  "Can  you  not  read  the  Oallup 
poll? "  my  answer  U.  "Yes."  I  can  read  the 
Oallup  poll  on  varloiu  Issues:  but  I  also 
know  that  the  Gallup  poll  seldom  expressee 
fixed,  crystallized  public  opinion  on  any  lasue. 
I  am  not  ready  to  turn  the  Job  of  legUlatlve 
statesmanship  over  to  the  Gallup  poll  or  over 
to  any  slmUar  device  for  determining  public 


opinion.  I  grant  that  such  polls  are  Tery 
helpful  In  helping  us  determine  what  public 
attitudes  are  on  certain  legislative  Issues,  but 
Senators  make  a  mistake  if  they  think 
such  polls  reflect  any  careful  and  thorough 
analyses  of  a  given  piece  of  legislation  by  the 
public.  The  Job  of  analyzing  legislation  rests 
upon  us,  and  the  people  have  the  right  to 
expect  us  to  check  legislation  for  weaknesses 
and  abtises  as  well  as  for  unconstitutional 
provisions.  More  than  half  the  time — yes,  I 
think  more  tha©  three-quarters  of  the  time — 
such  polls  as  the  Gallup  poll  merely  reflect 
public  attitudes  Including  public  prejudices. 
No  matter  how  Impolitic  it  may  be,  I  once 
again  say  that  I  am  never  going  to  make  a 
Gallup-poU  approach  to  my  Job  In  the  United 
States  Senate.  If  my  remaining  In  the  Sen- 
ate Is  dependent  upon  making  that  t3rpe  of 
approach.  I  shall  take  my  licking  in  1950, 
firm  In  the  conviction  that  I  shall  have  made 
a  record  In  support  of  a  very  soimd  principle 
of  representative  government,  a  principle  to 
which  the  people  themselves  eventuaUy  will 
agree  once  they  thoroughly  understand  It, 
It  Is  permanent  public  opinion;  It  Is  crystal- 
lized public  opinion;  It  Is  public  opinion 
based  upon  a  careful  analysis  of  the  facts  In- 
volved In  a  given  piece  of  legislation  which 
It  Is  my  duty  to  represent  In  the  United 
States  Senate,  and  no  other  type  of  public 
opinion. 

On  June  6  of  last  year  I  discussed.  In  some- 
what different   language,   the   same   ethical 
problem  which  confronts  a  Member  of  the 
United  States  Senate  In  carrying  out  crystal- 
lized, fixed,  permanent  public  opinion  on  a 
given  Issue.    It  caused  a  great  deal  of  con- 
sternation In  some  circles  In  my  State  when  I 
announced  In  "the  course  of  that  speech  that 
I  would  vote  against  the  Taft-Hartley  bill. 
In  the  course  of  that  speech  I  said  that  I 
would  have  to  vote  against  the  Taft-Hartley 
bUl,  that  I  would  have  to  vote  against  that 
blU  on  the  basis  of  my  study  of  It.  even 
though  public  opinion  In  my  State — and  in 
the  Nation — showed   by  the  polls  that   the 
people  seemed  to  think  that  they  wanted  the 
Tart-Hartley   law   passed.      It   was   my   ex- 
planation of  my  position  on  the  Taft-Hartley 
bUl  which  was  so  completely  overlooked  by 
the  press  and  which  did  me  such  a  grave  and 
unfair  political  Injustice.    I  pointed  out  as 
clearly  as  I  can  use  the  English  language  that 
I  could  not  vote  for  the  Taft-Hartley  bUl  be- 
cause I  was  satisfied  that  It  would  not  fulfill 
the  desire  of  the  American  people  for  legis- 
lation which  would  check  labor  abvises.     I 
was  convinced  that  the  American  people  did 
not  understand  the  weaknesses  of  that  bill. 
I  was  satisfied  that  they  were  not  familiar 
with  Its  procedural  shortcomings,  and  were 
unaware  of  the  fact  that  Its  great  procedural 
weaknesses  would  defeat  the  very  ptirpose* 
which  those  groups  in  America  had  In  mind 
when  they  urged,  by  polls,  telegrams,  and 
letters,  the  passage  of  such  a  measure. 

I  was  confronted  by  the  proposition  of 
political  ethics  which  I  am  trying  to  explain 
and  discuss  In  this  lecture,  namely,  how  far 
a  Member  of  the  United  States  Senate,  In 
the  exercise  of  intellectual  honesty,  con 
Justify  gclng  In  voting  for  a  given  piece  of 
legislation  simply  becstise  there  is  a  tremen* 
dous  wave  of  public  pressure  tirging  lU  poa- 
aafe  when  be  Is  cimvlnced  that  there  Is  verf 
IttUe  public  undersUndlng  of  the  weakneaee* 
and  shortcomings  and  the  serlou*  defects  of 
the  leglfUtlon  iteelf. 

So  I  say  today,  te  I  said  on  June  6,  1M7, 
that  If  I  were  presenUd  today  with  the  Iden- 
tical problem  which  confronted  me  then  with 
relation  to  the  Taft-Hartley  bill,  I  should 
again  cast  a  negative  vote  I  should  emU 
that  negative  vote  for  the  same  two  nuin 
reasons  which  I  eet  forth  In  my  epeech  on 
June  5.  1947. 

First,  because  I  think  the  American  people 
are  entitled  to  receive  from  me,  as  a  student 
of  labor  problems,  a  vote  based  upon  my 
knowledge  of  labor  legislation  and  upon  my 
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konest  coochulon,  after  ttxiOjiag  tbe  Taft- 
BMTXiej  bll.  that  it  invotvad  aartain  imac- 

>roce(tunl  wwlnnMM  and  Injus- 
tices, tnc  udln«  procedural  vlolatloos  of  • 
basic  principle  of  American  Juiisprudenoe. 
namely,  tiat  there  must  be  uniform  appll- 

iegal  procedures  to  all  people  upon 
law  is  to  be  applied  If  we  are  to 


1947. 


violations 
Justice   I 


I  think  it 
fo  before 
for 
I 


There  te 


above 

Ion   in 
Itself  has 


or 

tattm  tta* 

peof^  !n 

So.  If  at 
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cation  of 
whom  tbi 

retain  eqiatlty  of  Justice  In  America, 
cause  the  Taft-Hartley  law  violates  that  basic 
prtndpla.  and  because  the  record  which  has 
under  the  Taft-Hartley  law  since 
tta  cnacti^ent  verlfles  the  position  I  took  on 
June  ft.  I  ihould  have  to  say  to  the  American 
people.  Id  politic  as  the  statement  might  be, 
that  glvei  the  same  choice  I  had  on  June  6. 
I  wmid  cast  the  same  **no"  vote.  I 
that  1  eeause  I  could  not .  in  Intellectiial 
honesty,  ^te  for  a  bill  which,  becatise  of  Its 
of  basic  procedures  of  equality  of 
deemed  to  be  so  detrimental  to 
govemmeht  by  law  that  a  vote  for  It  could 
not  be  Juftlfled.  Under  such  circumstances 
is  my  duty  to  vote  "no"  and  then 
my  eoocUttients  and  crive  my  rea- 
•falnart  such  a  measure  even 
be  satisfied  at  the  time  most 
or  my  ootetttuenta  think  they  want  me  to 
rote  for  s  ich  a  given  piece  of  ieffl^datton  be- 
cause the  r  are  laboring  under  the  mistaken 
notion  that  it  wUI  aeoonplMi  tke  legisla- 
tive objec  tive  which  they  have  In  mind. 

why.  under  like  circum- 
stances, I  would  cast  the  8«me  ""nn"  vote  to- 
day that  1  cast  on  the  Taft-Hartley  bill  last 
June  is  tlie  reason  I  set  forth  In  that  June 
6.  1947.  speech,  namely,  that  I  was  convinced 
that  the  proposed  law  contained  uncocstl- 
tuttcmal  provisions.  I  am  still  convinced 
of  It. 


an  ethical  c< 


tlon,  an  ethical 
duty  restihg  upon  each  MHlber  of  the  Con- 
or tlie  United  Btatas  which  rises  high 
feftuattii((  a  temporary  public  opln- 
of  a  law  which  the  public 
Mver  carefully  analysed.    That  Is 


the  ethics    duty  of  never  violating  the  oath 


WUeb  one  takes  when  he  under- 
•otamn  obligation   of  serving  bis 
the  United  Statn  SeDate. 
any  time  I  am  bonotly  and  sin- 


cerely con  irinced  that  a  given  proposal  for  a 
law  ts  in  fact  unconstitutional,  as  I  was 
convinced  the  Taft-Hartley  bill  was  uneon- 
■tltuttona] ,  I  shall  vote  against  the  proposal, 
CO  matter  how  strong  the  public  demand 
for  it  may  be. 

Why  do  I  say  that?  I  say  that  because 
the  people  of  my  State  and  the  people  of 
the  Ifatlm,  sent  me  to  the  Senate  to  sus- 
tain and  support  the  Constitution,  snd  to 
live  up  to  my  oath  to  support  it  and  sus- 
tain it. 

Thus  I  think  there  is  a  mandate  from  the 
American  >eople  which  stiperaedea  all  other 
pvMle  tfMlABds  and  which  is  basic  In  the 
ifitem  of  representative  govern- 
ment, nam  ily,  the  mandate  that  we  shall  vote 
tn  the  8ei  ate  of  the  United  States  in  ac- 
eordsnce  «  1th  our  honest  convictions  as  to 
the  const!  tntooaUty  of  any  piece  of  legls- 
latlan  bro^t^*  before  vm.  Whenever  I  can- 
radl  taflslatlon  with  my  convle- 
M  toini  eonctltutlonality.  then  I  shall 
it.  I  acree  that  all  reasonsMa 
iMuld  be  resolved  tn  favor  of  con- 
al  ty.  but  w^len  careful  analyse  oT 
•  Mn  aoch  aa  the  Taft-Hartley  Mil  leaves  one 
convinced  that  it  contains  unoonstltutlooal 
MctlaBa  t4  ■boukl  vote  "No." 
my  ma)or 


IWt-Rartt  7  bin.  I 

ceitaln  of  tto 


tbe  time  I 


t  the 
out  that  I  con- 
to  be  unoon- 
stltutlooali  and  although  those  sections  have 
sot  yet  rei  lefaad  the  United  States  Suprama 
Court,  it  hi  totatasUpg  to  nota  that  already 
there  la  a  growing  recognition  on  the  part 
of  ma^tuf  tn  and  putaUe  groops  generally 
that  there  are  fleaturcs  of  the  law  lAleh  an 
tmconstttu  LlonsU.    Being  of  that  opinion  at 


voted  on  the  Mil.  It  seams  to  ma 


that  If  I  were  to  be  true  to  my  oath  of 
oflca,  I  had  no  other  coarse  cT  action  to  fol- 
low bat  to  live  up  to  my  oath  and  vote  agaliut 
the  bUl.  It  Is  intaraattng  to  note  that  one 
aectlon  of  the  bill  has  been  declared  uncon- 
stitutional by  a  lower  Federal  court,  and  I 
believe  the  court's  decision  will  be  sustained 
when  the  issue  reaebca  the  United  6Utes 
Supreme  Court.  Those  of  us  who  opposed 
th<>  Taft-Hartley  bill  during  the  oouiae  of 
thi!  Senate  debate  challenge  this  section  of 
th»  law  along  with  others  on  constitutional 
grounds. 

8o  much  for  an  explanation  of  my  vote 
agiUnst  the  Tart-Hartley  bill  even  though 
public  opinion  polls  showed  strong  public 
support  of  the  bill.  Now  what  about  the 
comparison  of  thst  "no"  vote  with  a  "Tres" 
vo:e  on  the  1948  tax  bill,  especially  in  view 
of  my  "no"  vote  against  the  1947  tax  bill. 
There  to  nothing  unconstitutional  about  the 
19ia  tax  measure.  In  my  opinion,  to  a  con- 
siderable degree  It  will  carry  out  the  man- 
date of  the  American  people  for  tax-reduc- 
tlcn  legislation.  It  is  workable  legislation; 
of  that  I  have  satisfied  myself.  It  to  legis- 
lation which  to  fair,  provided  cerUln  very 
serious  complications  do  not  develop  in  the 
wcrtd  scene  In  the  months  immediately 
ahead.  But  If  those  complications  should 
develop,  then  I  say  to  the  people  of  my 
Stite  and  to  all  of  the  American  people  that 
It  will  become  Incumbent  upon  the  Congreea 
«r  the  United  States  to  meet  In  extraordinary 
session,  as  I  am  sure  It  will,  and  proceed 
to  pass  additional  tax  legislation  which  will 
contain  provision  for  the  maintenance  of  a 
PMeral  revenue  aulBclently  high  to  protect 
our  national  security. 

It  ts  quite  a  different  bill  from  the  Knutson 

bill  passed  by  the  House  of  RepraaanUtlves. 

I  cannot  !>tress  that  point   too  strongly  tn 

this  statement  of  my  reasons  for  my  vote  for 

th«  194a  tax  bill.     I  say  that  t>ecause  if  the 

only  choice  we  had  were  the  bill  which  came 

to   us   from    the   House   of    Representatives. 

then  I  think  I  would  have  had  no  course  of 

action  to  follow  but  to  say  to  the  American 

p»7ple,  "I  think  the  House  bUl  Is  so  drastic 

and  so  detrlmenUl  to  the  fiscal  stability  of 

our   Oovcmment   that    I  feel  eompclled   to 

vo'e  against  It.  and  then  to  tell  you  why.  on 

tbt!  assumption  that  if  you.  too,  knew  the 

reeaona,  you  would  not  want  me  to  vote  for 

it."    One  can  call  that  the  political  risk  of 

rapraaentatlve  government  from  the  ofBce- 

hol<tar^  standpoint,  but  It  to  atoo  a  teat  of 

ataliiiaiiililp  as  to  whether  one  to  willing 

to  mn  the  gantlet  of  what  I  call  the  pcUtlcal 

rlak  or  representation   by  voting  against  a 

piece  of  legislation   If  be  honestly  believes 

th«.t    the    proposed    legislation.    If    enacted, 

would  be  detrimental  to  the  welfare  of  the 

people  and  if  he  hooesUy  ballavcs  that  tf 

the  people  knew  of  the  Tnakninaai  and  the 

defeeta  oT  the  bill,  they  too.  would  want  hire 

to  vota  against  it.     In  other  words,  deter- 

mhilnc  what  Is  majority  opinion   also   In- 

volvaa  a  oooaldaration  of  the  element  of  tlm« 

Ing.    becauae    the    majority    opinion     that 

ooonts,  the  majority  opinion  that  I  think  a 

representative  should  seek   to  serve,   to  the 

majority  opinion   which   he   believes  wotild 

aHat  If  all  the  people  bsd  all  the  facts  which 

ha  has  when  he  comes  tu  vote  on  a  given 

plaea  of  legislation.     I  call  it  the  political 

rtak  of  repreaenutlon.  and   I   stodlad  thto 

piece   of   tax   lagialatlon   from   that  ataad- 

polnt. 

I  studied  at  great  length  the  many  repre- 
aentatlons  which  had  been  made  to  me  by 
constituents  who  have  made  a  very  careful 
study  of  tax  legtoiatlon.  I  studied  the  repre- 
aertatlons  which  cama  to  me  from  farm 
grcupa.  from  labor  atfaalBatlona.  from  cham- 
bers or  eoauncrce.  from  all  groups  that  have 
tnk»n  tte  tlma  in  the  last  few  months  to 
aA  cawfttf  aAalysto  of  varl- 
tbr  tax  laduiiHuii.  I  came  to 
conclusion — and  one  can  say 
ItttJe  more  tn  explanation  of  a  vote — that, 
regardleaa  of  some  of  the  ahortcoBBtngi  oT  tht^ 


bill.  I  believed  that  If  all  the  American  people 
took  the  time  to  study  the  bill  in  detail 
their  mandate  for  tax  redaction  would  be 
the  same;  they  still  would  say  "Vote  for  tax- 
reduction  leg^ation."  I  think  they  would 
say  that  this  bill  should  be  passed.  I  do  not 
think  that  would  be  tnie  If  the  choice  we 
had  were  only  the  House  bill.  I  think  public 
opinion  would  be  greatly  different  if  today 
we  were  to  offer  to  the  American  people  the 
House  bill,  and  they  took  the  time  to  study 
It  in  detail,  with  no  choice  offered  them  to 
vote  for  the  MilUkln  bill.  I  would  be  per- 
fectly willing  to  stand  by  the  assertion,  and 
accept  my  political  responsibility  for  It.  that 
the  American  people  would  agree  that  the 
bill  passed  by  the  House  was  too  drastic,  went 
too  far.  and  was  not  sufficiently  safe  for  the 
economy  of  this  country  to  be  passed  at  this 
time.  In  other  words.  I  am  saying  that  1 
think  under  the  able  leadership  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado  there  has  been  brought 
forth  a  bill  which  would  cause  the  American 
people,  on  the  basis  of  careful  study,  to  say 
to  me.  "Tes;  we  think  you  ought  to  vote  for 
that  bill.  • 

There  to  a  great  deal  of  subjectivity  In 
the  problem  which  confronts  the  individual 
Senator  In  determining  for  himself  what 
hto  political  duty  to  In  connection  with  hto 
vote  on  any  given  piece  of  legislation.  I 
recognize  that  there  to  much  subjectivity 
in  my  mental  processes  which  have  caused 
me  to  reach  the  conclusion  that  If  all  the 
deUlls  of  the  1948  tax  bill  were  thoroughly 
tmderstood  by  the  American  people,  they 
would  tell  me  to  vote  for  it.  Llkewtoe,  there 
to  much  subjectivity  in  my  conclusion  that 
if  the  only  choice  I  gave  them  were  the 
Knutson  bill  In  Its  House  form,  they  would 
give  me  a  contrary  mandate.  Nevertheless, 
that  to  my  honest  opinion.  One  cannnt  ex- 
plain to  anyone  else's  satisfaction,  on  the 
basto  of  objective  criteria.  I  admit,  the  sub- 
jective processes  which  caiise  one  to  reach 
a  certain  conclusion.  But  I  wtoh  to  repeat 
that  I  voted  for  the  1948  tax  bill  because 
I  think  It  does  not  violate  sound  putllc 
policy  at  thto  time,  whereas  I  think  the  mdre 
drastic  bill  which  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives passed  would  violate  it,  and  would 
leave  me  in  such  a  position  that  I  would 
have  to  run  the  political  rtok  that  I  pre- 
vloiisly  spoke  about,  by  voUng  against  the 
House  bill,  and  then  telling  my  constitu- 
ents why  I  voted  against  it.  In  the  Qrra 
conviction  that  once  they  knew,  they,  too. 
would  agree. 

As  to  the  merlU  of  the  1948  tax  bill.  I 
wish  to  say  that  the  bill  to  much  mnre  than 
a  mere  maiMtciatloP  of  the  percentages  of 
extotlng  tax  imtaa  in  that  It  seeks  at  least 
to  make  s<^.me  progress  in  the  treatment  of 
gross  luaquiUaa  In  the  tax  structure.  I  Ond 
it  a  great  improvement  over  the  bill  wbidi 
the  Senator  from  Colorado  offered  to  the 
Senate  laat  year  and  which  I  voted  agalaat. 
As  I  have  said  so  many  times,  the  rtal  prob- 
lem of  tax  reduction  in  the  United  States 
to  not  basically  a  problem  of  readjustlnti 
tax  rates  by  way  of  percenUge  Juggling  or 
modification:  the  real  tax  problem  that  coa- 
fronu  us  to  the  problem  of  tsckltng  the 
gross  Inequltiea  which  exist  in  our  present 
tax  structure,  snd  which  make  it  so  dlf- 
fictiit  for  us  to  go  forward  arlth  an  expand- 
ing economy  and  to  maintain  Government 
rtvanaaa  at  a  level  sufllclently  high  to  meet 
our  domestic  and  International  obligationa. 
If  we  leave  those  inequities  in  the  tax  strtK- 
ture  and  merely  give  the  American  people 
some  downward  cuu  in  tax -rate  percent- 
ages, we  shaU  have  given  them  no  real  tax 
reduction.  I  tiae  the  word  "real"  In  the 
sense  and  with  the  meaning  that  the  word 
"real"  to  used  when  we  speak  cf  "real  wagm." 
I  say  that  tf  all  we  do  to  to  modify  the  per- 
centages of  tax  rates,  we  shall  have  given 
the  American  people  no  real  tax  reduction. 
After  the  passage  of  time — and  I  do  not 
think  very  much  time  either — the  so-called 
doUar  HTlBgs  raallaed  from  a  tax  raducUon 
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resulting  only  In  a  downward  reduction  In 
percentages  will  be  eaten  up  by  way  of  a 
further  depreciation  In  the  value  of  the 
American  dollar.  I  think  It  would  have  been 
one  of  the  worst  types  of  public  fraud  to 
have  passed  the  type  of  tax  bill  which  was 
offered  last  year,  which  for  the  most  part 
consisted  only  In  a  Juggling  of  percentage 
rates.  I  said  then,  and  I  repeat  now,  that 
a  tax  bill  which  does  not  seek  to  come  to 
grips  with  some  of  the  gross  Inequities  of 
the  present  tax  structtire  which  are  prevent- 
ing an  expanding  economy  from  going 
forward  will  further  depreciate  the  value  of 
the  American  dollar. 

We  cannot  change  economic  laws.  If  the 
Inflationary  spiral  to  permitted  to  proceed 
upward  and  the  value  of  the  American  dol- 
lar to  proceed  downward,  the  final  result, 
of  course.  Is  going  to  be  an  economic  col- 
lapse; how  soon,  not  being  a  prophet.  I  can- 
not tell;  but  I  point  out  such  a  danger  to 
a  very  real  and  serious  one. 

So  I  am  not  Interested,  even  In  a  Presi- 
dential election  year.  In  offering  the  Amer- 
ican people  a  tax  bill  which  does  nothing 
but  juggle  percentages  In  the  rates  of  taxa- 
tion.   But  the  MilUkln  bill,  which  we  passed 
did    much   more   than   that;    It   goes   much 
further  than  merely  malting  adjustments  of 
percentages  In  tax  rates.    It  to  a  bill  which 
shows  definite  progress  in  the  direction  of  at 
least  starting  to  eliminate  some  of  the  gross 
Inequities  In  our  tax  structure.     Therefore. 
I  was  able  to  vote  for  it  and  at  the  same 
time  square  my  vote  with  my  general  view 
that  we  must  keep  Federal  revenues  high  If 
we  are  to  solve  our  national  financial  prob- 
lems. 'I  think  that  the  elimination  of  tax  in- 
equities  to  essential   to  increasing  our   tax 
levenues    through    an    expanding    economy. 
There  were  many  things  about  the  1948  bill 
I  did  not  like,  but  I  felt  that  taken  as  a 
whole  It  was  better  than  the  existing  tax 
structure  and  met.  In  a  measure,  the  public 
demand  for  tax  reduction.    However,  In  strug- 
gling  with   the   ethical   question,   "will   my 
vote  promote  the  national  welfare?"  I  was 
greatlv  concerned  over  the  failure  of  the  bill 
to   come   to   grips   with   the   national   debt 
problem.    Thus  I  said : 

"When  I  say  we  are  headed  for  economic 
Insolvency  In  thto  country  unless  we  proceed 
to  revise  our  fiscal  policies  In  such  manner 
so  that  we  can  go  forward  with  an  expand- 
ing economy  and  meet  our  International  and 
domestic  obligations.  I  mean  the  mainte- 
nance of  a  balanced  budget  over  the  years. 
I  may  add  that  the  danger  will  be  greatly 
Increased  If  we  do  not  come  to  more  realtotlc 
grips  with  the  national  debt  than  we  have 
done  so  far  In  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States. 

"The  Senator   from   Colorado,   In   an   ex- 
change  with   me   In   the   debate   last   year, 
pointed  out  that  one  of  the  tax  principles  on 
which   he  stands   Is   the   principle   that   in 
times  of  great  prosperity  and  high  Income  we 
should  tax  high  and  pay  our  debts,  so  that 
In  periods  of  business  recession  and  depres- 
sion we  can  lower  taxes  and  decrease  our  pay- 
ments on  the  debt.    At  that  lime  I  said  In  the 
debate  that  he  and  1  were  In  complete  agree- 
ment  as   to  what    Is   the    most    Important 
underlying  principle  which  ought  to  govern 
tax   legislation,    and    I   repeat    that   today. 
But   I  want   the  Recosd   to  show   that   al- 
though I  am  going  along  with  thto  tax  bill. 
Mr.  President.  I  think  It  to  a  grievous  mto- 
take.  even  In  a  Presidential  election  year,  for 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to  adopt 
a  budgetary  policy  which  does  not  Include 
at  least  a  minimum   payment   on   the  na- 
tional debt  of   $5,000,000,000. 

"I  am  willing  to  venture  the  suggestion 
now,  Mr.  President,  that  the  American  peo- 
ple. In  the  not  too  dtotant  future,  will  come 
to  recognize  that  statement  of  mine  as  being 
essentially  sound.  Every  businessman  knows 
that  he  cannot  Justify  a  fiscal  policy  for  his 
business  which  does  not  provide  for  an  an- 
nual retirement  of  his  debt  In  an  amount  at 


least  equal  to  the  carrying  charges  on  the 
debt.  I  should  like  to  hear  from  any  butil- 
nessman  In  America  who  denies  thct  premliie, 
who  will  deny  that  at  a  time  of  high  Income 
In  hto  business,  of  high  profits,  of  high  pros- 
perity, he  should  proceed  to  retire  the  debt 
on  hto  business  by  an  amount  at  least  eqvial 
to  the  carrying  charges  on  his  debt.  Of 
course,  most  businessmen  wUl  tell  us  that 
It  to  sound  debt  retirement  practice  to  pay 
much  more  than  that.  If  It  to  good  practice 
In  an  Individual  business  in  times  of  high 
prosperity  to  pay  more  than  the  carrying 
charges  on  a  business  debt,  then  it  Is  a  good 
rule  to  apply  to  the  public  debt.  The  Amer- 
ican people,  rot  the  Government  of  the 
United  States,  owe  a  debt  which  to,  In  round 
figtu-es,  approximately  »260 ,000.000,000.  It 
to  a  public  debt.  It  to  the  debt  of  all  the 
people  of  the  country.  The  carrying  charges 
on  that  debt  are  In  excess  of  $5,000,000,000. 
I  understand  that  they  amount  to  $5,260,- 

000.000. 

"I  say,  Mr.  President,  we  ought  to  practice 
good  business  policy  in  Government,  a:.so, 
and  as  politicians,  we  ought  to  have  the  cour- 
age and  the  vtolon  to  tell  the  American 
people  that  they  should  tighten  their  belts 
and  pay  annually  at  least  $5,000,000,000  on 
the  national  debt.  With  the  International 
situation  what  it  to  with  the  potential  dan- 
gers in  that  situation,  with  the  potential  fu- 
ture expenditures  that  may  be  Imposed  upon 
us  In  case  things  shall  not  go  so  well  inter- 
nationally, the  debt  will  become  greater, 
rather  than  smaller.  So,  Mr.  President,  I 
register  again  thto  year,  as  I  did  last  year, 
my  dissent  from  the  proposition  that  we 
should  pay  only  $2,500,000,000  on  the  na- 
tional debt.  That  to  only  half  enougli  as 
a  minimum. 

"Mr.  President,  my  faith  In  the  sound 
Judgment  of  the  American  people  to  f;uch 
that  I  still  believe  that  If  we  made  the  eco- 
nomic facts  known  to  the  people.  If  they 
understood  the  relationship  of  the  public 
debt  to  their  own  Individual  prosperity,  if 
they  understood  the  relationship  of  the  debt 
to  maintaining  a  solvent  Government,  they 
would  say,  "If  you  can  prove  to  us.  If  you 
can  satisfy  us,  that  you  have  cut  all  unnisces- 
sary  Government  expenditures  to  the  tone, 
that  you  have  economized  without  adopt- 
ing a  penny-wise  and  pound-fooltoh  policy, 
we  are  ready  to  say  you,  as  Senators  and 
Congressmen,  should  authorize  the  paying 
of  at  least  $5,000,000,000  on  the  debt." 

I  hope  that  my  discussion  of  the  reasons 
behind   my  votes  on  the  Taft-Hartley   bill 
and  the  1948  tax  bUl  will  Illustrate  for  you 
both   the  subjective   and   objective   factors 
which  produce  votes  in  the  Senate.    I  hope 
also  that  thto  discussion  of  my  wrestle  with 
problems  of  political  ethics  will  show  you 
studenu  that  there  to  a  practical  relation- 
ship   between   classroom   theories  of  repre- 
sentative government  and  representative  gov- 
ernment In  practice.     I  hope  for  someLhlng 
else  too.  namely,  that  you  will  ponder  the 
question  aa  to  whether  or  not  I  am  right  In 
my  view  or  just  Indulging  In  wtohful  think- 
ing when  I  say  that  I  think  what  the  Amer- 
ican people  want  most  of  all  from  their  poll- 
tlclaiM   to  an  exerctoe  of   an  honest   Inde- 
pendence of  judgment  on  the  merits  of  Issues 
as  establtohed  by  the  evidence  made  avail- 
able to  them.     If  I  am  right  about  that,  then 
constitutional  liberalism  can  move  forward 
with  the  enlightenment  of  the  people.    Even 
against  odds,  it  has  a  fighting  chance  of  pre- 
serving representative  government  In  Araerlca 
by  ever  seeking  to  accompltoh  the  full  meas- 
ure  of   Its  primary  objective   of   prot<scting 
the  economic  and  political  weak  from  the 
exploitation  of  the  economic  and  political 
strong,  but  doing  It  within  the  framework  of 
a  private  property  economy  and  in  accoidance 
with  the  legal  principles  and  guarantees  of 
our  Constitution,  Including  Its  precious  bUl 
of  human  rights. 

I  close  by  suggesting  that  unless  we  re- 
dedicate  ourselves  to  such  a  faith  In  gov- 


ernment by  free  men  and  back  up  that  faith 
by  maintaining  free  men  In  political  office  in 
thto  country,  representative  self-government 
m  America  will  continue  to  be  weakened  and 
win  not  forever  endure.  In  pondering  our 
ethical  obligations  to  constitutional  lilieral- 
Ism,  from  which  stem  our  rights  as  a  free  peo- 
ple, let  us  take  strength  and  Inspiration  from 
those  lines  of  Louis  Untermeyer  which  be- 
speak so  well  hto  philosophy  of  political 
liberalism: 

"Ever  Insurgent  let  me  be. 

Make  me  more  daring  than  devout: 
From  sleek  contentment  keep  me  free, 
And  fill  me  with  a  buoyant  doubt. 

Open  my  eyes  to  visions  girt 

With  beauty,  and  with  wonder  lit — 

But  let  me  always  see  the  dirt. 
And  all  that  spawn  and  die  In  It. 

Open  my  ears  to  music;  let 

Me  thrill  with  Spring's  first  flutes  and 
drums — 
But  never  let  me  dare  forget 

The  bitter  ballads  of  the  slums. 

From  compromise  and  things  half-done 
Keep  me  with  stem  and  stubborn  pride — 

And.  when,  at  last,  the  fight  Is  won, 
God  keep  me  still  unsattofied." 


Are  We  Acting  Fairly  With  the  Polish 
People? 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  G.  SADOWSKI 

OF   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  3. 1948 

Mr.  SADOWSKI.    Mr.  Speaker,  May 
3  is  a  great  historical  anniversary  for 
Poland,  and  it  is  also  an  anniversary  for 
the  history  of  democracy.    On  May  3, 
1791,  the  Parliament  of  Poland  adopted 
a   constitution    inspired    by    the    great 
movements  of  the  time,  and  It  was  the 
first   constitution   to   be   voted   on   the 
European  Continent.    Yes,  earlier  than 
the  one  of  Prance.    Whereas  the  French 
Constitution  was  the  outcome  of  a  revo- 
lutionary upheaval  marked  with  terror 
and  blood.  In  Poland  the  constitution 
was  a  document  of  the  democratic  spirit 
of  a  nation,  a  document  that,  trying  to 
do  away  with  medieval  privileges,  gav^ 
equality  to  a  great  part  of  the  population 
and    promised   equality   to   the   Polish 
peasant.    But    this    manifestation    of 
brotherhood  within  a  nation,  unfortu- 
nately, could  not  succeed  In  a  period 
where  Poland  was  surrounded  by  ene- 
mies fearful  of  that  very  same  progres- 
sive spirit  which  had  Inspired  the  Con- 
stitution of  America  across  the  ocean 
and  was  spreading  all  over  Europe.    So 
Poland  as  a  state  was  wiped  off  the  map 
for  150  years,  and  It  was  only  in  1918  that 
she  regained  her  freedom. 

All  of  you  know  what  the  brave  nation 
of  Poles  endured  in  the  period  of  occupa- 
tion during  the  recent  war.  and  how 
heroically  she  resisted. 

I  submit  that  a  nation  who  on  that 
3d  of  May  1791  already  ventured  to  be 
the  first  In  Europe  to  introduce  such  pro- 
gressive reforms,  a  nation  who  suffered 
so  enormously  during  two  periods  of  sub- 
jugation and  so  actively  fought  on  for 
her  freedom— I  submit  that  such  a  na- 
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that  It  is 
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tlon  desej  ves  some  attention  on  our  part ; 


worthwhile  on  that  anniversary 


dmy  to  txke  a  look  at  how  that  country 


«t  Itade  toward  the  present  Oov- 
emment  of  Poland  is  something  I  need 
not  dwel  upon.  Many  among  us  are 
against  t  xat  Government.  We  expressed 
this  attit  Lide  of  ours  on  many  occasions, 
and  not  only  by  words,  but  by  action. 
But  meaj  iwhile  we  forgot  about  the  peo- 
|ile  that  1  ire  there,  people  who  are  work- 
ing har(  and  building  their  country 
anew.  V  e  forgot  about  it  that  in  with- 
drawing from  Poland — I  repeat,  from 
Poland — OUT  help,  we  are  withdrawing 
that  hell  from  M.0O0.0GO  Poles  who  are 
laboring  n  the  sweat  of  their  brow.s.  who 
are  doin;  their  utmost  to  build  anew 
their  sht  ttered  towns,  to  operate  their 
depleted  factories,  to  gather  their  crops 
out  of  a  soil  rendered  fallow  by  the  op- 
pressor, to  tear  their  coal  out  of  the 
earth,  that  precious  coal  which  is  a  pre- 
requisite of  the  reconstruction  of  Eu- 
rope as  r  whole. 

We  re  used  Poland  any  post-UNRRA 
relief.  w«  are  opposing  a  loan  for  Poland 
Xrom  th(  World  Bank,  we  are  making 
tMimi  dfBcult  for  Poland  at  every  oc- 
casion. \nd  these  difBculties  are  affect- 
ing mait  ly  the  Polish  people,  and  not. 
as  we  taie  it.  merely  the  Polish  Govern- 
ment. I  suggest  that  we  cannot  suspect 
Great    I  ritaln.    our    friend,    of    being 


,o  communism.    Nevertheless,  I 
he  London  Times  of  April  22. 
and  I  qu  )te : 

Two  bif  crediU  for  borrowers  In  Poland 
opened  tj  Lonrton  banking  bousra. 
unount  involved  U  £7,500,000.  Tbe 
larger  credit  Is  for  £0.000.000,  running  (or 
S  years  an  1  designed  to  cover  the  purchase  of 
f»ptt4>i  gcxis  by  Poland  In  Jils  country.  It 
been  granted  by  Lszard  Brothers  and 
Uoyds  Ba  ok  to  tbe  National  Bconomlc  Bank 


friendly 
read  in 


have  been 
H>e  total 


ot  Polaud 


ur  der  which  short-term  bills  can  be 


by 


mum  amDunt   at   £1.500.000  out-tandlng  at 


for  the  purchase  of  wool.     This 

granted   by  Klelnwort  A  Sons  to 

the  Pollsii  Commercial  Back. 

The  crc  tifta  are  s  natural  consequence  of 

Anglo-Polish  trsde  agfMOMnt  and 

guaranteed  by  the  Bsport  Credits 


any  time 
has   t>een 


the  recent 
hsve  been 


What 
money 


reconstrt  cUon 


coal  min^s 
~^^oai  is  a 
part  of 
day.     Le 
all  that 
Poland 
two-thir4a 
coal   is 
iBsevera 
been 
co«l.    I 
AprU  35 
Wsasaw 
signed  a 
fecUve 
4.000.000 
to   Swedeh 
crowns  ( 


Miy 


The  smaller  credit  Is  a  revolving 


tbe  Polish  borrower  up  to  a  maxl- 


0\iarante<i  Department.  They  will  be  repaid 
out  of  th4  proceeds  of  Polish  exports  of  food 
and  other  goods  to  tbe  United  Kingdom.  Tbe 
trade  agr  icment  contenplktod  an  increase 
In  Brltlati  imports  from  Voland  during  the 
next  few   rears. 

is 


aid 


Europe 


it   that   Poland  needs   this 
aid  for?    She  needs  it  for 
for  reconstruction  of  her 
in  the  first  place,  and  Polish 
commodity  by  which  a  major 
is  being  supplied  with  to- 
ns  not   forget    that   despite 
re  are  dotac  in  order  to  make 
tiim  her  back  on  western  Europe, 
of  Poland's  entire  export  of 
1  oing   to   the   west.     Indu<;tries 
European  countries  would  have 
if  it  were  not  for  Polish 
lead  from  the  New  York  Times. 


sto  >ped 


April    34. — Poland    and    Sweden 

l-year  trade  agreement  today,  ef- 

1.     Under  It  Poland  wUl  send 

ifons  of  coal.  coke,  and  other  exports 

valued    at    280.000.000   Swedish 

MO.OOO).    She  will  receive  from 
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Sweden  cellulose.  Iron  ore.  mschlnery.  and 
bcrses  valued  st  150.000.000  crowns  ( S4 1,700.- 
000). 

It  is  worth  irtille  noting  that  according 
to  that  treaty  Poland  is  extending  to 
Sweden  a  credit  of  $36,000,000. 

In  this  same  New  York  Times  I  read 
on  April  27  that  the  output  of  coal  reached 
In  Poland  5.782.000  tons  in  March. 

All  this  is  no  surprise  to  me.  and  it 
should  not  be  to  anybody.  Almost  a 
ypar  ago  Col.  R.  L.  Harrison,  Special  As- 
sistant to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
wrote  in  his  released  report  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  after  his  visit  in  Poland: 

The  indiistrlsl  section  of  Silesia  prsMnta 
a  scene  of  bustllug  activity.  As  a  matter 
of  fact.  It  Is  by  far  the  moet  active  lnd\is- 
tiial  area  members  of  the  mission  have 
observed  outside  the  United  States. 

It  is  an  irony  of  fate  that  it  was  Just 
on  the  basis  of  that  report  that  we  re- 
fused Poland  our  aid.  a  very  important 
aid  because  it  was  to  consist  of  grain  for 
a  hungry  population. 

Poland  requested  two  kinds  of  aid: 
Credits  for  the  purchase  of  modern  min- 
ing equipment  that  could  enlarge  her 
production  and  consequently  her  coal 
exports,  and  grain  for  her  popuiation. 
Both  were  refused  by  us.  and  for  rea- 
sons purely  political  which  actually  on 
the  one  hand  were  void  of  economical 
and.  on  the  other  hand,  of  humanitarian 
motives.  In  spite  of  that.  Poland  man- 
aged by  herself,  as  we  can  see  from  the 
results.  And  in  spite  of  our  attitude. 
Poland  does  not  reciprocate.  There  is 
no  doubt  that  a  continuous  busy  trade 
among  eastern  and  western  Europe  is 
in  the  Interest  of  the  western  European 
countries  whom  our  administration  tries 
to  put  on  their  feet  economically,  by 
way  of  ERP.  Without  that  east-west 
trade  th<3  operation  of  the  ERP  will  be 
much  more  difficult,  and  in  any  case  will 
cost  us  a  great  deal  more.  Eastern  Eu- 
rope Is  a  potential  European  granary, 
and  consequently  has  less  to  lose  by  the 
disruption  of  such  trade.  A  correspond- 
ent from  Geneva  writes  on  April  30  in 
the  New  York  Times: 

The  potential  expansion  of  trade  between 
ea;t  and  west  Europe  is  greater  than  Wash- 
Infrton'B  plai>s  seem  to  envisage.  The  plan 
of  the  Paris  Economic  Conference  originally 
Included  the  revival  of  food  and  certain 
other  imports  from  eastern  Burope  by  the 
end  of  the  recovery  program  period.  If  a 
revival  of  this  trad*  dow  not  develop.  It  Is 
recognised  on  all  sides  that  Europe's  need 
for  dollar  aid  will  continue  Indefinitely 
beyond  the  end  of  the  recovery  period. 

What  European  economists  think  the 
United  States  Oovemment  does  not  fully 
appreciste  Is  that  this  trade  could  not  only 
recover  Its  prewsr  Importance,  but  In  cer- 
tain key  sectors  could  make  a  rsptd  and 
subntantial  reduction  In  western  Europe's 
dollar  needs  during  the  recorery  program 
period. 

Although  we  are  doing  everjthing  to 
alienate  Poland,  all  the  ofSclal  declara- 
tions of  the  Polish  Goveniment  tell  the 
same  story:  "We  want  trade  with  the 
west  and  we  will  keep  on  exporting  to 
the  west" 

Since  the  war  we  have  dumped  over 
$3,000,000,000  mto  Germany.  At  the 
same  time,  while  the  United  States  shows 
a  negative  r.ttitude  toward  Poland  and 
does  not  want  to  render  her  any  assist- 


ance, an  additional  one  and  a  half  bilUori 
dollars  are  l)eing  assigned  to  the  recon- 
struction of  Germany — a  Germany  tha; 
twice  within  the  span  of  our  llfetlmn 
caused  world  wars  in  which  also  ou:* 
American  youth  fought,  bled,  and  died. 
This  Germany  that  brought  about  such 
imtold  catastrophe,  this  Germany  tha: 
extinguished  millions  upon  millions  of 
human  lives.  Is  being  pitied  by  us  now. 
And  yet  poor  Germany  is  already  today 
in  a  position  to  export  to  this  country 
luxury  cars.  In  New  York  you  can  b\Xf 
a  Daimler  for  $7,500  without  being  place! 
on  a  waiting  list. 

Our  policy  toward  Germany  is  bound 
to  embitter  the  Poles.  1  would  like  to 
stress  here  that  whereas  amone  the 
Polish  6migr6s  abroad  and  the  Poles  st 
home  there  exist  sharp  differences  in  pc  - 
Utlcal  opinion,  there  are  no  differenc(s 
with  respect  to  the  German  question. 
On  the  German  question  ail  the  Poles  ai  e 
in  agreement.  Their  capital  was  shat- 
tered to  the  ground  by  a  German  ger- 
eral  Von  Dem  Bach.  Under  his  conr  - 
mand.  more  than  200.000  civilians  in 
Warsaw  were  put  to  death.  And  yet  oi;r 
military  authorities  in  Germany  refa-e 
to  give  that  man  up  for  trial,  along  with 
three  other  Nazi  generals  who  did  similw 
things. 

There  are  no  Poles  to  whom  the  que;;- 
tion  of  the  western  frontiers  of  Poland 
could  present  a  controversial  probleri. 
To  all  of  them  the  frontiers  on  the  Odir 
and  Neisse  Rivers  are  final.  Tho:e 
western  territories  by  now  have  been 
settled  by  5,000,000  Poles.  This  was  dor  e 
under  the  greatest  of  hardships.  Th<y 
are  now  bustling  with  economic  actl^- 
ity — transportation  has  been  not  only 
restored  but  further  developed,  factories 
are  running,  mines  are  being  operated. 

All  Poles  are  watching  with  anxiety 
as  we  are  stowing  away  one  and  a  half 
billion  dollars  Into  a  country  which,  as 
experience  has  taus;ht  us,  is  only  waiting 
for  the  moment  when  it  will  be  able  to 
wage  war  again.  All  Poles  must  be  sur- 
prised that  the  history  of  the  last  World 
War  and  the  period  between  the  wart; 
did  not  teach  us  anything. 

The  Poles  have  every  reason  on  earth 
to  hate  the  Germans.  And  nevertheless 
the  Polish  policy  toward  the  Germans  U 
not  a  policy  of  revenge.  Although  for 
six  long  years  of  war  Germany  did  not 
recognise  anythinR  but  a  policy  of 
biological  extermination  of  the  Polish 
Nation.  Poland  has  declared  several  times 
that  with  a  democratic  Germany  who 
would  not  covet  the  Idea  of  revenge  and 
the  bringing  up  of  another  war,  Poland 
will  entertain  good  neighborly  relations. 
Poland  already  sbows  her  readiness  to 
entertain  trade  relations  with  Germany, 
and  she  is  exporting  her  potatoes  to  all 
three  zones.  The  fact,  however,  that 
Poland  does  not  desire  Germany's  starva- 
tion does  not  mean  that  she  should  want 
Germany  to  be  rebuilt  ahead  of  Poland. 
And  that  is  a  very  understandable  and 
natural  desire. 

Speaking  today  about  Poland  on  the 
occasion  of  the  constitution  of  May  3.  I 
would  like  to  recall  the  traditional  bonds 
of  friendship  existing  t}etween  the  United 
States  and  the  Polbh  Nation  for  almost 
two  centuries.  Such  Poles  as  Kosciusko 
and  Pulaski  fought  on  our  soil  for  a  free 
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America.  That  friendship  and  interest 
for  America  is  still  alive  in  Poland.  Let 
me  cite  an  instance:  In  the  Publisher's 
Weekly  issued  in  January.  I  noted  with 
genuine  satisfaction  a  record  of  American 
books  imported  by  Poland: 

1937  92.  300 

198S 2,  900 

194«  260,000 

1947  (first  9  months) 230.000 

This  is  more  than  the  total  amount  of 
American  books  Imjxirted  by  Belgium, 
Holland,  Denmark,  and  Sweden  taken  to- 
gether. To  cite  another  instance :  There 
have  been  more  Polish  students  studying 
on  fellowships  in  the  United  States  in  the 
years  1945-48  than  in  the  whole  period 
of  1918-39.  Although  these  are  only  two 
examples,  it  is  nevertheless  the  expres- 
sion of  a  general  attitude. 

Despite  the  whole  complicated  political 
situation,  despite  the  growing  dissent  be- 
tween East  and  West,  the  Polish  people 
are  showing  both  by  their  economic  and 
their  cultural  policies  that  they  regard 
these  frictions  as  wrong,  and  they  actu- 
ally express  their  desires  for  peace,  trade, 
and  commerce  by  constructive  action. 

By  their  heroism  during  the  war  they 
deserve  the  help  of  the  world,  because 
they  were  the  first  ones  to  defend  them- 
selves, arms  in  hand,  against  the  Nazi  in- 
vasion. By  their  economic  efficiency  and 
the  results  obtained  for  a  considerable 
time,  without  help  from  the  outside,  they 
have  proved  that  they  are  a  people 
worthy  of  receiving  our  loans  and  credits. 
By  their  economical  policy  they  have 
proved  that  they  desire  help  not  for  sel- 
fish reasons,  but  that  the  goods  produced 
by  them  are  being  shared  by  every  needy 
nation. 

I  am  of  Polish  extraction  myself,  and  I 
know  that  the  Poles  are  a  proud  people. 
They  are  not  beggars.  If  we  persist  in 
our  present  policy,  they  will  turn  away 
from  u.s  in  disappointment  and  bitterness 
much  as  they  do  not  desire  to  do  it.  I  am 
afraid  that  we  are  forgetting  people  who 
were  our  faithful  friends  and  allies.  I 
think  that  the  best  way  of  paying  our 
tribute  on  this  traditional  Polish  anni- 
versary is  by  asking  ourselves  whether  we 
are  acting  wisely  and  Justly  with  the 
Polish  people  and  the  Polish  Nation. 


Review  by  Wilfiam  E.  Bohn  of  Book  by 
Henry  A.  Wallace 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RICHARD  B.  RUSSELL 

or  GEOBCIA 

IN  THE  8ENATB  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  May  3  (legislative  day  of 
Friday.  April  30),  1948 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  very  pene- 
trating re\'iew  of  the  book  recently  writ- 
ten by  Mr.  Henry  A.  Wallace.  The  re- 
view is  by  Mr.  William  E.  Bohn,  and  It 
appears  in  the  May  1,  1948,  Issue  of  the 
publication  The  New  Leader. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  review 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  foHows: 


Thi  Homb  FioNT — Henbt  Waixscs  and  Gc« 

(By  William  E.  Bohn) 
Henry  Wallace  believes  In  God.  Whether 
God  believes  In  Henry  Wallace  has  not  yet 
been  revealed.  The  Wallace  campiilgn  and 
especially,  his  last  book  (Toward  World  Ptace. 
Reynal  &  Hitchcock;  121  pp..  $1.75)  pre;ient 
curiously  Interesting  problems  There  have 
been  a  good  many  rumors  about  the  autlior- 
Bhlp  of  this  campaign  material.  We  are  told 
on  good  authority  that  It  Is  produced  by  a 
brain-trust  close  to  the  Communist  Piirty. 
The  reading  of  this  last  book  weakens  my 
faith  In  any  such  reports.  These  chapters 
have  all  the  qualities  of  the  hazy,  hortatory, 
and  halluclnary  Henry. 

Twice  In  this  slender  volume  the  leader  of 
tbe  third  party  proclaims  his  faith  In  God. 
These  statements  of  faith  have  relevance  as 
part  of  the  author's  declaration  of  Innocence 
of  Communist  taint.  He  is  accused  of  tieing 
a  foUower  of  Stalin.  He  replied:  "No;  I  i»n*t 
be  a  Communist,  for  I  believe  in  God."  The 
Implications  of  this  argument,  howeve",  he 
never  follows  through.  Just  why  a  clever 
fellow  could  not  reconcile  belief  In  the  Su- 
preme Being  with  faith  In  the  Politburo  he 
never  elucidate?. 

But  the  attitude  of  prophetic  authorty  Is 
consistently  maintained.  This  man  Is  not 
merely  one  among  a  host  of  bumble  and 
democratic  believers.  He  has  a  special  com- 
mission to  speak  for  the  Creator  and  Ruler 
of  the  universe.  Functioning  under  the 
terms  o'  this  commission,  he  has  no  h<«lta- 
tlon  about  according  ths  Stalinists  a  favored 
position  as  teacher's  peU.  It  Is  true  that 
their  dialectical  materialism  U  logically 
heretical  and  that  they  are  a  bit  careless 
about  the  gentleness  and  mercy  so  highly 
commended  In  the  New  Testament.  But  oth- 
erwise they  are  good  people  who  can  easily 
be  accepted  in  Preacher  Wallace's  church. 

But  the  rulers  of  non-Communist  coun- 
tries are  a  thoroughly  bad  lot.  The  "reac- 
tionary capitalists"  who  control  the  United 
States  of  America,  are,  naturally,  the  lowest 
of  the  low.  The  Imper'alists  who  rule  Brlt- 
tanla  are  next  to  the  bottom  grade.  And 
so  It  goes.  The  more  clvUized  and  demo- 
cratic a  country  is,  and  the  closer  It  is  to  our 
own  land,  the  worse  the  rating  that  Is  given 
to  Its  ruling  groups.  The  psychological  drive 
at  the  bottom  of  this  way  of  ranging  men 
and  nations  seems  to  be  a  relentless  guilt 
complex.  The  writer  seems  to  feel  that  the 
evils  of  the  world  are  chiefly  due  to  Ameri- 
can sins.  The  guUt  of  other  countries  varies 
directly  with  their  nearness  to  us.  Those 
farthest  removed  and  moet  different  from  us 
have  the  best  chance  to  be  saved. 

Except  for  those  of  Russia,  Wallace  and 
his  new  party  are  against  all  rulers,  capi- 
talists and  military  leaders.  In  their  view, 
the  people  of  the  United  States  did  not  se- 
lect their  nUers.  Otherwise,  how  could  the 
people  be  so  good  and  the  rulers  so  bad? 
In  advance  of  election  day  he  has  accepted 
the  authority  to  speak  lor  the  people.  And 
not  only  the  American  people.  He  tilso  stands 
fc*  the  common  people  of  China,  India,  Africa 
and  all  the  Ulands  of  all  the  seas.  His  man- 
date from  God  authorizes  him  to  voice  the 
views  of  all  the  poor  and  humble  against 
the  rich  and  sUong.  With  the  exception, 
that  Is,  of  the  poor  and  humble  of  Russia. 
There  Is  never  the  slightest  hint  that  they 
might  have  cause  for  complaint  against  their 
rulers.  But  the  rest  of  the  little,  creeping, 
common  folks  badly  need  a  friend — and  here 
he  U,  offering  himself  freely, and  not  too 
modestly. 

THI    FATTH    Df    LEADERS 

One  strange  thing  about  Henry  Wallace's 
sUtemcnt  of  faith  Is  Its  Implicit  lack  of  con- 
fidence In  the  common  people.  They  are 
little  and  weak  and  poor  and  so  make  a 
powerful  appeal  to  the  author's  sympathies. 
but  they  are  nowhere  credited  with  much  In 


the  way  of  good  sense.  In  this  country  peo- 
ple have  been  voting  for  more  than  160 
years.  Yet  we  are  told  that  "organized 
groups"  came  In  and  took  over  tlie  Govern- 
ment. So  democracy  needs  "to  develop  a 
sense  of  direction  and  participation.  This 
means  continuous  education  and  inspiration 
by  leaders  who  have  In  their  make-up  a 
complete  allegiance  to  the  long-time  welfare 
of  humanity."  In  Wallace's  philosophy  as  In 
that  of  Stalin  the  poor,  dear  people  are  to 
play  the  part  of  docile  sheep. 

This  attitude  Is  especially  striking  when- 
ever the  third -party  leader  gets  to  talking 
about  trade-unionists.  Such  vinlon  officials 
as  wmiam  Green  and  PhlUp  Murray  were 
elected  to  their  positions  by  the  votes  of  their 
members,  but  this  fact  carries  little  weight. 
They  are  among  the  great  and  strong  and 
must  be  opposed  on  behalf  of  the  small  and 
the  weak,  "nierefore,  Wallace,  a  complete 
outsider  as  far  as  the  trade-union  movement 
Is  concerned,  does  not  hesitate  to  pronounce 
sentence  against  them.  "These  leaders  are 
betraying  Inbor,"  he  says.  The  Implication 
is  that  his  leadership  vix>uld  be  better.  Such 
passages  mtist  make  interesting  reading  for 
active  trade-unionists. 

THE   CSEOENTIALS  OF  LXADXXSHIP  •( 

Since  history  began,  the  credentials  of  the 
self-selected  leader  have  consisted  chiefly  of 
an  overwhelming  conviction  of  his  own  good- 
ness and  wisdom.  These  qualities  are  not  to 
be  vulgarly  proved  in  the  marketplace  of 
thotight  and  action.  If  one  were  to  Judge 
Wallace  by  a  checking  up  of  the  statements 
and  assumptions  of  this  volume,  the  conclu- 
sion woiUd  be  that  he  is  neither  wise  nor 
good.  He  is,  for  one  thing,  very  careless  In 
his  handling  of  facts.  I  could  have  filled  my 
entire  column  with  quotations  easUy  recog- 
nizable as  perversions  of  the  truth.  I  do  not 
believe  that  the  former  Vice  President  Is  con- 
Lclously  lying.  I  think  that  he  Is  swept 
along  by  his  general  notion  of  his  mission 
aiMl  that  he  has  the  sort  of  mind  which  is 
not  particular  about  such  details.  Someone 
really  should  ask  God  whether  a  chap  who 
Is  so  slap  happy  about  facts  would  be  a  trust- 
worthy leader  for  even  the  poorest  among 
the  poor  or  the  lowliest  among  the  low. 


The  Strike  of  the  Packing-House  Workers 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWIN  C.  JOHNSON 

or   COLORADO 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  tJNITED  STATES 

Monday,  May  3  (legislative  day  of 
Friday.  April  30)  1948 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, on  last  Friday  I  discussed  the 
packing-house  workers'  strike.  In  con- 
nection with  my  remarks  of  last  Friday 
I  should  like  to  have  printed  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record  some  corre- 
spondence between  Mr.  Ralph  Helstein, 
president,  United  Packing  House  Work- 
ers of  America,  and  Mr.  E.  Howard  Hill, 
president,  Iowa  Farm  Bureau  Federa- 
tion; an  editorial  from  the  Des  Moines 
Register  of  April  24.  1948,  entitled  "Iowa 
Farmers  Are  Directly  Affected ';  an  edi- 
torial entitled  "The  Packers  Should  Co- 
operate." by  K.  M.  Landis,  2d.  in  the 
Chicago  Sun-Timai  of  April  29.  IMS; 
an  article  entitled  "Butchers  Sense 
Packers  Creating  Meat  Price  Crisis": 
and  an   article  entitled  "Short  Supply 
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APPENDIX  TO  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 


lovi  A  Paem  Bckkau  FzonuTioN, 
.  )es  Moines.  lotoa,  April  19.  1948. 
Hklstcn. 

t.  United  Packinghouse  Workers 
America.  Chicago.  111. 
UzLsniN ;  Here  In  Iowa  the  Farm 
I  recently  completed  a  series  of 
meetings  over  the  State  with  farm 
meetings  were  not  called  for 
of  discussing  the  strike  sltua- 
Importance  of  It  and  the  way 
are  being  affected  naturally  oc- 
c^nslderable  part  of  the  discussion, 
mers  are  forced  to  feed  livestock 
wo(ild    have    been    marketed    several 
could  they  have  found  an  out- 
are  forced  to  use  feed  that  they 
for  their  new  crop  of  livestock, 
of  them  are  running  out  of  feed 
tt  certainly  Is  costing  farmers  a 
and  waste  when  they  have  to 
a-bushel   corn   to   hogs   that   are 
excess  weight  when  they  are  sold. 
aLiggest  that  the  packers  and  the 
Invplved   In   the   strike   each   choose 
to  serve  on  an  arbitration 
let   these   Individuals    choose   a 
Let  this  committee  of  three, 
complete  and  thorough  study,  rec- 
settlement  and  then  both  parties 
recommendation, 
urgfent  and  Imperative  that  the  pack- 
be  opened  quickly  so  that  farm- 
their  livestock  to  market.     The 
caught  as  an  innocent,  but  yet  a 
bystander   In   this   contro- 
Insist  that  this  disagreement  be 
in  early  date, 
^erely  yours, 

Iowa  Famu  BuKSAn  Ptokxation. 
K.  HowAao  HiUL,  President. 


UNrrXO    PACKINGHOtm 

WoaiUBS  or  Amzkica, 
Chicago.  III..  April  22.  194i. 
Mr  X.  Ho\^Aai>  Hill. 

President.  Iowa  Farm  Bureau  Federation. 
s  Moines,  Iowa. 

Hux:  Prior  to  the  commencement 

strike  on  March  16.  we  had,  as  you 

undo  ibtedly  know,  accepted  a  prcposal 

by  the  Federal  Conciliation  Serv- 

si4bmit    the    Issues    In    dispute    to 

Subsequently,  before  the  Board 

appointed  by  the  President,  we 

that  that  Board  be  converted  Into 

irbltratlon  tribunal  for  the  pur- 

a  final  decision  and  giving 

to  a  board  set  up  under  the 

Taft-Hart:fey  law. 

Those  pi  oposals  were  categorically  rejected 
by  the  pac  Cera.  We  are  very  appreciative  of 
the  problems  faced  by  the  farmers  and  we 
agree  wltta  you  that  a  prolongation  of  the 
Opute  pi)  ces  special  burdens  on  the  raisers 
of  livestock.  Feeling  as  we  do, 
vith  due  consideration  to  the  re- 
of  the  public  Interest,  we  are 
stand  by  ovir  previous  suggestion 
Lhls  Issue  to  arbitration. 

of  arbitration  proposed  by  you 

communication  of  April  19  would  be 

to  us  and  we  are  perfectly  willing 

union's  representative  to  such 

upon  receiving  advice  that   the 

made  a  similar  commitment. 

of   the   events  of   the   past   few 

^ould  appear  that  the  arbitration 

i^ade  you  should  be  considered  in 

new  light  and  that  responsible 

sllould   seek   avenues  for   resolving 


t  le 


hsre 


ncsrely  yours. 


Ralph  HxL.smir, 

President. 


[From  the  Des  Moines  Register  of  April  M. 
19481 

Iowa  Fuluxms  Ajuc  Diesctlt  Auxctko 

When  Howard  Hill,  president  of  the  Iowa 
Farm  Bureau  Federation,  proposed  an  arbi- 
tration board  to  settle  the  packing  strike, 
a  spokesman  for  Wilson  tt  Co.  asked  "What 
authority  does  Mr.  Hill  have  to  make  this 
proposal?  It  U  dlf&cxilt  to  comment  because 
we  do  not  know  what  direct  bearing  Mr. 
Hli:  has." 

We  can  answer  that  question. 

Howard  HtU  Is  president  of  an  organiza- 
tion whose  membership  covers  well  over  half 
of  Iowa's  farmers.  Iowa  farmers  produce 
more  meat  animals  than  farmers  of  any  other 
State.  — 

They  produce,  year  In  and  year  cut: 

One-flfth  of  the  Nations  hogs,  leading  all 
other  States  by  a  big  margin. 

One-twelfth  of  the  Nation's  beef,  leading 
all  SUtes  (even  Texas). 

That  Isn't  all. 

Iowa  Is  among  the  tiop  States  In  the  pro- 
portion of  Its- livestock  which  Is  sold  to  pack- 
ing plants.  Many  States  have  considerable 
farm  slaughter  and  small  butcher-shop 
slaughter.  Iowa's  meat  Industry  is  almost 
completely  commercial.  It  Is  dependent 
upon  the  packing  Industry  to  handle  Its 
product. 

That  gives  Howard  Hill  plenty  of  authority, 
we  would  say. 


IK.  M.  Landis  2d  colunm  in  the  Chicago  Sun- 
Times  of  April  29,  19481 
The  PACKzas  Should  CoopxaATX 

Our  attention  has  t)een  directed  to  many 
outside  matters  of  late,  to  the  lUUan  elec- 
tion, the  Bogota  riots,  and  the  tension  In 
Berlin. 

As  a  result,  the  strike  of  the  CIO  packing- 
house workers  against  the  big  four  packers 
has  had  a  hard  time  getting  a  place  in  the 
papers. 

For  the  most  of  us  It  has  been  a  kind  of 
minor  annoyance,  not  to  be  compared  for 
excitement  to  the  contemptuous  activities 
of  John  L.  Lewis. 

But  a  couple  of  bizarre  incidents  recently 
have  attracted  more  than  passing  notice. 
One  of  them  Involves  Armour  ft  Co ,  whose 
profit  before  taxes  last  year  was  five  times 
what  It  was  In  1939. 

Nobody  paid  any  attention  when  this  com- 
pany, after  accepting  President  Truman's  ap- 
peal to  resume  wage  negotiations,  walked  out 
at  the  first  meeting,  and  annoimced  plans  to 
break  the  strike. 

But  in  Chicago  last  week  a  picket  was 
crushed  beneath  the  wheels  of  a  trailer  truck 
that  was  driven  on  police  signal  through  the 
picket  line  at  Armour's  soap  plant.  He  left 
surviving  a  wife  and  child. 

At  the  coroner's  Inquest,  the  deceased  was 
accused  of  assaultlhg  the  truck,  and  Armour's 
attorneys  went  Into  circuit  court  to  obtain 
an  Injunction  against  any  further  violence. 

No  doubt  there  has  been  violence  on  both 
sides,  but  the  Incident  which  occurred  at  the 
Cudahy  Packing  Co.  plant  In  Kansas  City, 
Kans.,  was  especially  noteworthy. 

"You're  to  crack  skulls  If  they  ask  for  it." 
said  Police  Captain  Dahlln  In  a  pep  talk  to 
his  force  before  clearing  the  main  plant  gate 
of  pickets. 

Fleeing  for  safety  to  their  union  hall,  the 
pickets  were  closely  pursued  by  70  policemen, 
led  by  Dahlln.  After  breaking  down  the 
door,  the  police  tackled  defenseless  men  and 
women  witlv  equal  courage.  Here  is  the 
Associated  Press  summation: 

"In  a  matter  of  minutes  after  police  ar- 
rived the  hall  was  empty.  Broken  glass 
littered  the  fioor.  Some  union  members 
Jumped  through  windows  to  escape  club- 
swinging  policemen.  Women  screamed. 
Chairs  were  over-turned.  Blood  was  spat- 
tered on  walls  and  fl:;:r.  Ten  persons,  two 
of  them  women,  wjere  treated  at  hospitals." 


According  to  Captain  Dahlln,  no  arrests 
were  made.  Certainly  this  was  a  curious  vic- 
tory for  law  and  order.  On  the  very  same 
day  the  Wilson  Co.  demanded  that  the  Gov- 
ernment abandon  Its  mediation  efforts  which 
would  "only  prolong  the  strike." 

Who's  running  this  Government  anyway? 
It  seems  to  me  that  the  big  four  packers 
should  be  a  little  more  cooperative,  con- 
sidering the  help  they  have  been  getting. 


(From  the  Moorhead  (Minn.)  Dally  News  of 
March  30.  194B| 

BtrrcHiBS    Sznsz    Packzks    Crzating    Mzat 
Caiais — RzTAiL  Dxalxz  "Taking  It  in  Neck" 

FtOU    WHOLZaALE    ADVANCES 

(By  Brlce  Worthington) 

Moorhead  and  Fargo  butchers  were  grumb- 
ling today  over  what  they  sensed  was  an  un- 
justifiable condition  created  on  the  meat 
market  that  was  causing  them  to  take  a  profit 
licking  that  ranged  from  6  to  10  percent 
groes. 

The  opinion  of  most  of  the  meat  dealers 
was  that  the  difference  between  the  livestock 
market  and  the  wholesale  price  of  meat  was 
Inconsistent  with  normal  times.  They  com- 
plained they  must  figure  on  a  smaller  groea 
profit  and  volume  sales  to  come  out. 

compazison  to  jrsnrr  complaint 
One  butcher  drew  a  comparison  to  Justify 
the  complaint.  He  indicated  that  normal 
wholesale  prices  run  about  double  the  live- 
stock market  price.  He  said  the  live  market 
today  is  20  to  22  cents  on  pork  loin,  for  in- 
stance, and  that  one  packer  was  asking  50 
cenu  for  that  particular  cut. 

ONLT  ONZ  PAILS  TO  CONCUZ 

Only  one  retail  meat  dealer  among  seven 
of  the  larger  operator  In  these  twin  cities 
who  were  contacted  by  this  writer  In  a  sur- 
vey today  failed  to  concur  in  the  general 
concensus  of  opinion. 

Most  of  the  protesting  meat  retailers  as- 
serted that  they  felt  the  retail  dealer  was 
"taking  It  on  the  neck"  while  the  packers 
were  profiting  by  unjustifiable  wholesale 
price  advances.  Still  another  admitted  that 
unexplalnable  wholesale  advances  had  been 
encountered  by  his  market,  but  he  was  hesi- 
tant to  put  his  finger  on  Jiut  why  the  condi- 
tion existed. 

One  Fargo  dealer  was  especially  vociferous 
in  his  complaint.  "I  think  the  packers  are 
using  the  strike  as  an  excuse  for  the  high 
prices,  while  they  are  contrary  to  the  law  of 
supply  and  demand.  Mind  you.  the  strike 
is  their  current  excuse.  I  think  they  use 
Just  any  excuse  they  can  get  hold  of,  and  the 
strike  Is  the  reason  for  the  present  higher 
prices,"  he  said. 

*'I  CAM  T  UKDZZSTAND   MATm" 

A  Moorhead  butcher  pointed  out  develop- 
ments since  last  fall.  "I'm  sure  the  packers 
arc  unloading  at  a  profit  now, "  he  said.  "Last 
fall  they  tried  to  get  us  to  load  up.  preaching 
that  this  spring  would  see  market  shortages 
and  higher  prices.  They  now  are  trying  to 
justify  their  arguments  of  last  fall,  when  the 
market  break  of  a  couple  of  months  ago 
changed  any  possibility  of  that  situation." 

This  meat  dealer  went  to  length  to  point 
out  things  "I  cannot  understand  about  this 
matter." 

"The  consumer  demand  Is  down  a  little," 
he  explained.  "The  prices  lessened  the  de- 
mand some,  but  It  seems  to  be  natural  atti- 
tude that  started  earlier  In  the  East  and 
seems  to  t>e  beginning  to   appear   here. 

We  are  getting  back  to  a  phase  of  normalcy 
in  buying,  but  we  are  not  experiencing  a  con- 
sistent drop  In  wholesale  prices." 

nVE  TO  TEN  PEICENT  LOSS 

This  dealer  said  the  loss  he  is  having  to 
take  in  his  normal  expected  gross  profit 
ranges  from  6  to  10  percent,  depending  upon 
the  particular  cut  of  meat. 
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A  Fargo  dealer  who  conctured  in  the  opin- 
ion that  the  wholesale  rate  was  unfair,  said 
his  firm  was  taking  "at  least  a  10- percent 
licking. "  Right  after  the  strike  came  the 
jirlce  on  Just  about  everything  Jumped  from 
6  to  6  cents  higher,  while  the  live  market 
dldnt  change  appreciably. 

"They  said  the  demand  was  greater,  but 
we  didn't  have  any  more  cells  for  bvislness 
to  reflect  tills." 

CONTRASTING    ViZWB 

The  opinion  of  another  large  Fargo  dealer 
was  in  complete  contrast.  "Our  gross  is  run- 
ning about  the  same."  he  indicated,  "and  we 
have  experienced  no  losses  in  gross  percent- 
ages. We  are  big  buyers  and  It  might  be 
that  the  smaller  buyers  are  getting  a  bad 
time,  but  we  have  absolutely  nothing  to 
complain  about  at  our  place." 

The  butchers  who  objected  to  the  exist- 
ing wholesale  market  conditions  explained 
that  they  were  forced  to  take  a  cut  on  their 
normal  profit  due  to  the  high  wholesale 
levels.  "We  cannot  ask  our  customers,  whom 
we  know  are  not  making  enough  to  pay  It, 
to  dole  out  the  money  that  would  be  expected 
If  we  marked  up  the  cuts  the  normal 
amount.  They  have  to  eat  and  we  have  to 
live.  If  we  charged  the  full  mark-up,  one 
of  these  days  we'd  have  no  customers." 

THING  or  THE  PAST 

As  one  Moorhead  butcher  put  it,  "The  old 
30  percent  gross  mark-up  is  a  thing  of  the 
pest.  It's  all  b^oney.  We  are  getting  no 
more  than  about  12  percent  now." 

Another  Mxirhead  dealer  pointed  out  a 
condition  that  he  cannot  understand  In 
the  beef  market.  Research  during  the  war, 
he  explained,  developed  by-products  from 
the  carcass  that  provide  a  good  revenue 
from  pharmacy  houses.  The  large  packers 
work  in  volume  that  makes  it  worth  their 
while  to  capitalize  on  these  by-products. 
BTPmooucT  MMwrat 

"The  proportionate  beef  price  Is  In  line  so 
far  as  the  live  market  goes,"  he  explaUied. 
"But  this  is  not  taking  into  consideration 
the  added  revenue  realized  from  the  byprod- 
ucts. There  is  a  margin  there  what  you 
might  expect  to  be  fhsaed  on  to  the  con- 
sumer.    But  It  lent." 

He  explained  that  butchers  cannot  force 
the  packers  to  pen  on  this  additional  saving 
because  "small  operators  can  get  beef  a  little 
cheaper  by  buying  from  the  packer  than  he 
can  by  cutting  his  own." 

Another  butcher  had  a  different  angle 
"We  got  both  barrels  when  the  strike  came. 
The  price  on  pork  loins  Jumped  quickly  from 
38  to  55  cents.  They  were  capitalizing  on 
anticipated  Easter  business  and  using  the 
strike  as  an  excuse  for  the  advance  The 
prices  now  are  moving  back  to  normal,  but 
not  before  we  butchers  took  it  in  the  neck." 

I  Prom  the  Moorhead  (Minn.)  Dally  News  of 

March  30,  1948] 
SHORT  Supply  Termed  Cause  of  Meat-Peice 

HiKze— AazA  Mxat  Supplies  "Reasonablt" 

Good;  DaALcas  Crrz  Factors 

Four  local  wholesale  meat  dealers  today 
Indicated  that  meat  supplies  were  "reason- 
ably" good  m  this  area,  and  most  gave  the 
optaion  that  higher  wholesale  prices  recently 
could  be  attributed  to  the  "short  supply." 

Firms  that  were  not  affected  by  the  United 
Packing   House   Workers   of    America    (CIO) 
strike  indicated  that  the  walk-out  could  have 
■ome  small  bearing  on  the  supply,  but  em-, 
phaslaed  that  other  factors  also  entered  In. 

OTHER    PACTORa 

A  Swift  *  Co  spckesmon  gave  the  opinion 
that  the  strike  could  have  affected  the  supply 
to  a  degree,  but  also  pointed  out  such  fac- 
tors as  bad  roads  and  plentiful  money  in 
the  pockets  of  farmers  who  are  not  pressed 
by  need  In  bringing  their  animals  to  the 
market,  entered  Into  the  picture. 

The  John  Morrell  ft  Co.  ofllce  Indicated 
that  It  had  nothing  on  storage  and  all  opera- 


tions were  off  the  line.  The  firm,  like  Swift, 
was  not  more  than  indirectly  affected  by  the 
strike. 

Armour  ft  Co.  reported  that  the  supply  of 
beef  and  pork  was  reasonably  good.  Thla 
plant  was  most  affected  on  smoked  meats 
and  sausage.  The  freeeer  stock  is  almost  all 
gone,  a  company  [q>okesman  said.  The  com- 
pany only  had  about  three  carloads  of  frozen 
Stock  at  the  outset  of  the  strike  and  will  be 
all  out  by  tomorrow. 

Armour's  sales  were  reported  to  be  down 
by  about  50  percent.  A  company  spokesman, 
discussing  the  prices  as  related  to  the  strike, 
lndlc<aed  that  the  beef  price  was  aHected 
somewhat,  but  that  pork  did  alter  seriously, 
especially  In  this  area. 

HIGHER  PRICE  LEVEL 

Armour  production  losses  at  West  Fargo 
are  offset  by  production  at  Its  Grand  Forks 
plant,  which  was  not  affected  by  the  strike. 

The  Northwest  Sausage  Co.,  an  independ- 
ent outfit  which  Jobs  meat  from  six  dlSerent 
packers,  pointed  to  a  definite  higher  price 
level.  "We  operate  on  a  percentage  basis." 
one  of  its  officials  said,  "and  our  price  is  di- 
rectly related  to  what  is  charged  by  the 
packer." 

One  packer  Indicated  that  cow  prices  had 
reflected  a  short  supply  3  weeks  before  the 
strike  occurred,  and  the  walk-out  merely 
accentuated  the  situation. 
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HON.  HORACE  SEELY-BROWN,  JR. 

or  CONNBCnCUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  3. 1948 

Mr.  SEELY-BROWN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  wish 
to  include  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record 
an  article  by  Marshall  Andrews,  reporter 
on  the  Washington  Post,  on  the  subject 
Cry  of  Uniflcation  Still  Far  Cry  From  It. 
I  believe  this  article  is  worthy  of  the 
careful  consideration  of  every  Member  of 
Congress : 

CRT  or  Unwication  Stiix  Far  Crt  From  It 
(By  Marshall  Andrews) 

Confusion  over  the  Nation's  military  needs 
is  further  confounded  by  a  strange  double- 
barreled  contradiction: 

1.  Unification  has  not  unified  the  armed 
services. 

2.  Many  Members  of  Congress  and  most 
citizens  assume  that  it  has. 

The  result  of  this  situation  is  an  under- 
standable impatience  with  the  Uiiitaur 
Establishment  at  its  Inability  to  get  together 
and  advise  the  country  with  some  unanimity 
what  it  needs  for  security.  Having  given 
the  armed  forces  what  was  teimed  unifica- 
tion. Congress  and  the  public  expect  it  to 
work  but  find  that  It  does  not. 

What  the  armed  services  got,  of  course, 
was  a  compromise.  It  was  a  compromised 
compromise  at  that,  very  different  from  the 
sort  of  unification  from  which  so  much  was 
promised  back  In  1946. 

It  started  out  as  a  compromise  of  seem- 
ingly Irreconcilable  differences  between  the 
Army  and  Navy.  It  was  further  ocmpro- 
mised  In  committees  of  the  House  and 
Senate.  Still  more  compromises  were  writ- 
ten into  the  bill  on  the  fljoors  of  both  Houses, 
and  finally  It  was  radically  compromised  In 
conference  to  adjust  differences  between  ver- 
sions passed  by  House  and  Senate. 

As  It  was  ultimately  enacted  and  signed 
by  President  Truman  July  26,  1947,  this  com- 
promise unification  measure  bristled  with 
assurances  that  nobody  would  be  hurt  by  it. 


The  Navy  was  guaranteed  its  Marine  Ckirpa 
(for  which  there  had  previously  been  no 
statutory  provision)  and  Its  aviation.  The 
Air  Force  realized  its  dream  of  a  quarter 
century  and  was  set  up  tis  a  separate  arm. 

A8K    MO    guaranties 

The  Army,  which  had  fought  the  uniflca- 
tion fight  from  the  outset,  received  no  guar- 
anties and  asked  for  none.  And  It  had  com- 
promised out  of  the  bill  what  it  considered 
absolutely  essential  to  the  success  of  unifica- 
tion. 

That  was  a  chain  of  command  within  the 
Military  Establishment,  headed  by  a  Chief  of 
Staff  and  coordinating  the  efforts  and  activi- 
ties of  all  three  services  through  a  Joint  staff 
with  members  from  all  three.  Lack  of  such 
a  chain  of  command,  Army  officers  now  con- 
tend, was  responsible  for  the  criticism  heaped 
upon  the  Military  Establishment  because  of 
its  unreadiness  when  called  upon  for  n  pro- 
gram to  carry  out  President  Truman's  St. 
Patrick's  Day  request  for  strengthened  mili- 
tary muECle. 

What  had  happened  was  this: 

Called  upon  to  submit  such  a  program, 
the  Military  Establishment  had  no  central 
planning  organization  to  draw  It  up  on  the 
basis  of  the  Nation's  over-all  need  and  to 
compel  compliance  of  all  services  with  such 
a  balanced  plan.  Instead,  each  service  sub- 
mitted the  postwar  prograta  It  had  prepjed 
after  VJ-day  which,  of  cotirse,  was  loaded 
In  Its  favor. 

TOTAL  cost  nine  BILLIONS 

The  total  cost  of  this  three-headed  mon- 
ster was  $9.0O0,0(X).0O3.  President  Truman 
promptly  whacked  it  down  to  three  blllloa 
and  told  the  Military  Establishment  to  meet 
that  figure.  With  no  central  planning  or- 
ganization, no  joint  staff,  it  simply  could  not 
be  done  In  the  limited  time  available,  if  at 
all. 

So  the  Armed  Services  Committee  of  Con- 
gress, particularly  that  of  the  Stfnate,  got  the 
Job  of  doing  what  should  have  been  done 
by  a  unified  military  establishment.  What 
they  received  from  the  military  establish- 
ment was  another  compromise,  hastily  ar- 
rived at,  unconvincing  and  supported  with 
reluctance  by  the  Air  Force.  Under  pressure 
from  committee  members  this  unstable  sup- 
port collapsed  and  the  unified  military  es- 
tablishment was  caught  with  its  imlty  down. 

Convinced  that  they  had  ended  possibility 
of  any  such  embarrassing  contretemps  when 
they  unified  the  armed  services  last  year, 
members  of  the  committee  and  of  Congress 
were  outraged.  Many  were  vociferous  In  de- 
nouncing armed  force  inefficiency  and  their 
cries  were  taken  up  by  numerous  special 
writers  and  radio  commentators  who  also 
thought  unification  was  a  fact. 

It  was  Congress  Itself,  however,  which  had 
withheld  from  the  military  establishment 
the  instrument  of  command,  which  Is  vital 
to  military  efficiency,  and  left  in  its  place 
only  the  right  to  compromise,  which  is  fatal. 

FIRST    PRXSENTED    IM    l»4i 

In  order  to  understand  the  course  of  evolu- 
tion whereby  the  present  hydra-headed  unl- 
flcatlon  came  Into  being.  It  Is  neoeuary  to 
go  back  to  1944,  when  victory  was  In  sight 
and  the  armed  services  began  thinking  of 
the  future.  The  first  recent  plan  for  uni- 
fication was  presented  to  Congress  then. 

Prom  April  24,  1944,  until  May  19,  the 
House  Select  Committee  on  Postwar  Military 
Policy  held  hearings  on  the  subject.  The 
Army  presented  a  plan  for  unification:  the 
Navy  was  noncommittal  and  recommended 
further  study.  The  committee  decided  the 
time  was  Inopportune  for  going  ahead  wltli 
unification. 

During  the  hearings,  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff  set  up  a  committee  with  two  repce> 
sentatlves  from  each  branch  to  study  the 
matter.  A  year  later,  on  May  16,  !»•«.  former 
Chairman  Walah.  Democrat.  UzmacAxJuUM, 
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of  the  SenaU  Naval  Affairs  Committee,  sxig- 
gMted  to  the  Navy  that  It  go  Into  the  matter 
of  an  alterna  Ive  to  unification.  On  June  19. 
then  Navy  Secretary  f'orrestal  appointed 
Ferdinand  El  erstadt  to  make  such  a  study. 

The  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff's  committee  re- 
ported April  11,  1945,  that  a  majority  favored 
a  single  mil  tary  department,  only  Admiral 
J.  O.  Richard  ion  dissenting.  It  also  reported 
that  a  aiajorlty  of  Army  officers  consulted 
favored  unlfl  ration,  as  did  almost  exactly  half 
of  Navy  ofllc»rs  Interviewed. 

Eberstadt'!  report  was  handed  to  Porrestal 
September  2i.  1945.  It  opposed  esUbllsh- 
ment  of  a  i  Ingle  department  and  favored 
three  coordl  lated  arms,  each  headed  by  a 
elTlllan  of  Ci  blnet  rank  and  tied  together  by 
•  tyatem  of  qommittees  and  the  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff. 

raOVbSXD  SINGLE  OSP-VSTlfSNT 
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the  three  services  would  be  head- 
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December  10.  1946.  the  War  and 

announced  agreement  on 

bill.    The  President  pronounced 

an    adnilrable   comprise"   and   "a   thor- 

and  workable  plan  of  unl- 

was  a  compromise  Indeed,  but 


bow  workable  and  practical  time  alone  could 
reveal. 

This  plan  contained  13  principal  points. 
Including  a  single  department  under  a  civil- 
ian secretary  with  a  separate  air  force  and 
Secretaries  of  Army.  Navy,  and  Air  Force 
without  Cabinet  rank.  There  would  be  no 
chief  of  staff  and  no  Joint  staff.  A  Council 
of  National  Defense,  a  National  Security  Re- 
sources Board,  and  a  Central  Intelligence 
Agency  were  provided  for  and  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  retained. 

This  compromise  represented  a  horse  trade 
between  the  Army  and  Navy  on  the  single 
department  and  the  chief  of  staff,  the  Navy 
accepted  the  single  department  In  exchange 
for  elimination  of  the  chief  of  staff.  The 
Navy's  acceptance  stUl  was  grudging,  how- 
ever, since  the  conferees  reported  that  they 
were  In  disagreement  over  the  single  depart- 
ment. 

The  Air  Force  got  Its  semlautonomy.  which 
was  the  largest  single  advantage  derived  from 
the  compromise.  The  Navy  swallowed  the 
single  department,  but  In  considerably  di- 
luted form,  and  gained  statutory  recognition 
of  Its  right  to  Its  own  aviation  and  Marine 
Corps.  The  Army  lost  Its  Chief  of  Staff  and 
gained  nothing  except  the  theory  of  unifi- 
cation. 

PLACID  ON  STAIUIE  BOOK3 

This  was  the  version  which,  after  further 
compromise  In  Congress,  was  enacted  and 
placed  on  the  statute  books.  The  present 
National  Military  Establishment  functions 
under  its  provisions. 

Contrary  to  widespread  belief  the  Military 
EsUblishment  Is  an  exceedingly  loosely  knit 
organization.  Its  chief,  the  Secretary  of 
National  Defense,  exercise  no  real  authority, 
since  his  supposedly  subordinate  Secretaries 
of  Army.  Navy,  and  Air  may  go  over  his  head 
to  the  President  at  any  time. 

It  has  no  military  chain  of  command  and 
no  planning  organization  for  the  establish- 
ment as  a  whole,  with  the  result  that  It  Is 
virtually  Impossible  for  It  to  act  In  any  mat- 
ter as  a  concerted  whole.  Without  such  a 
chain  of  command  It  Is  unwleldly.  Inarticu- 
late, and  fumbling. 

Ironically  enough.  Secretary  of  Defense 
Porrestal  Is  one  of  the  chief  authors  of  his 
present  dilemma.  As  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
he  fought  real  unification  valiantly  and  long 
and  now  finds  him.self  hampered  by  lack  of 
the  Instruments  he  considered  oppressive. 

In  testimony  before  the  House  Expendl* 
tures  Committee  April  34.  194".  be  envisaged 
the  difficulties  In  the  complex  task  of  Inte- 
gration and  unification  of  our  Defense  Es- 
tablishment, but  felt  proper  selection  of  the 
three  secretaries  of  the  arms  would  overcome 
them. 

"There  will  be."  he  said,  "no  room  for  fric- 
tion and.  If  It  occurs,  disaster  could  be  the 
result." 

He  finds  himself  now  caught  In  friction  so 
great  as  to  generate  a  degree  of  heat  hitherto 
unknown  In  relations  between  the  services. 
And  he  is  powerless  to  modify  It  without  the 
proper  Instruments  ready  to  his  hand. 

Nor  Is  this  pervading  heat  In  any  manner 
lessened  by  the  belief,  official  and  private, 
that  unification  has  unified. 


Teaching  of  the  Constitution  in  Public 
Schools 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALBERT  W.  HAWKES 

or   NFW  JESSXT 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  TH«  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  May  3  (legislative  day  of 
Friday,  April  30).  1948 

Mr.   HAWKES.    Mr.  President,  dur- 
ing Senate  debates  on  the  Federal  aid- 


to-education  bill,  S.  472.  I  submitted  an 
amendment  to  establisli  the  require- 
ment that  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  be  taught  at  certain  periods  in 
elementary  and  secondary  public  .schools 
within  those  States  receiving  Federal 
funds  for  educational  purposes. 

I  regret  to  say  that  my  amendment 
was  not  adopted  because  the  majority 
of  this  legislative  body  claimed  it  would 
be  the  first  step  in  the  control  of  educa- 
tion in  the  States  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

I  need  hardly  state  now  my  consistent 
opposition  to  all  Federal  controls  which 
lead  to  the  destruction  of  our  rights  and 
freedoms,  but  I  do  not  l>elieve  the  teach- 
ing of  the  Constitution  in  educational  in- 
stitutions is  an  infringement  of  those 
rights. 

In  our  effort  to  defeat  the  spread  of 
false  ideologies  through  vast  monetary 
contributions,  we  should  not  ignore  the 
fact  that  our  ability  to  do  so  was  made 
possible  by  our  forefathers  when  they 
adopted  the  Constitution  and.  through 
this  immortal  document,  provided  the 
American  people  with  the  freedom.s  and 
opportunities  now  possessed  by  few  other 
nations. 

If  we  wish  to  preserve  the  foundation 
of  our  system  of  free  men — the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States — it  stands  to 
reason  that  the  citizens  must  know  its 
meaning,  practice  its  doctrine,  and  ap- 
preciate its  value.  How  better  can  this 
be  done  than  through  the  education  of 
the  youth  of  America — its  future  citi- 
zens— during  its  formative  period?  "Just 
as  the  twig  is  bent  the  tree's  inclined." 

I  am  informed  that  43  States  have 
made  some  kind  of  an  effort  to  require 
the  teaching  of  the  Constitution,  but 
under  varying  conditions.  It  Is  grati- 
fying to  me  to  know  that  constructive 
work  along  this  line  has  been  dene  by 
the  school  system  of  the  important  city 
of  Newark  in  my  State  of  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  President,  so  that  Newark's  out- 
standing example  may  be  followed  by 
other  school  systems  throughout  the  Na- 
tion. I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
inserted  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Rxcord 
a  letter  addressed  to  me  under  date  of 
April  27.  1948.  by  Mr.  John  S.  Herron. 
superintendent  of  schools.  Newark.  N.  J  . 
together  with  his  report  on  the  monthly 
conference  with  principals  and  super- 
visory staff,  dated  October  1. 1947.  I  urge 
all  who  are  interested  in  the  training  of 
the  future  citizens  of  America  to  read 
these  statements. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  matters 
were  ordered  to  t>e  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

SXTPCaiNTENDXNT  OF  SCHOOLS. 

Newark,  S.  J.,  AprU  27.  1948. 
Hon.  Albxst  W.  Hawkxs. 
Senate  Office  Building. 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Deab  Scnatob  Hawkcs:  I  wish  to  acknowl- 
edge receipt  of  a  copy  of  the  Concrxssional 
Rbcobo  containing  a  reprint  of  your  address 
entitled  "Shall  We  Teach  the  Constitution 
In  Our  Schools."  I  do  not  need  to  tell  you 
that  I  am  In  sympathy  with  that  which  you 
tried  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the  Con- 
gress. Perhaps  the  legislators  were  afraid  of 
legislation  which  would  stUl  further  tell  the 
schools  what  to  do. 

Nevertheless.  I  want  you  to  knew  that  our 
Newark  schools  have  been  speciUcally  work- 
ing upon  this  problem  since  last  Septem- 
ber when  at  the  first  meeting  I  held  with 
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prlncipftl*  X  directed  that  in  all  grades  from 
the  eighth  year  through  the  senior  high 
school  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
should  oe  reviewed  and  restudled.  partic- 
ularly with  reference  to  the  provisions  of  the 
BUI  of  Rlghu.  We  do  make  provisions  at 
certain  times  In  certain  grades  for  the  teach- 
ing of  the  Constitution,  but  nevertheless, 
young  people  are  prone  to  forget.  With  the 
communistic  threats  to  Imminent,  I  feel  that 
all  young  people  should  have  driven  "home  to 
tbem  year  in  and  year  out  the  blessings  of  a 
free  America  and  the  fundamental  privileges 
and  rights  and  duties  which  are  theirs  as  the 
result  of  our  own  Constitution.  I  feel  that 
school  people  should  meet  the  communistic 
challenge  by  seeing  to  It  that  the  future  cltl- 
eens  of  the  United  States  not  only  know  the 
basic  principles  of  democracy,  but  that  they 
show  an  enthusiasm  for  It  and  be  able  to  go 
out  and  meet  the  challenge  of  communistic 
Ideology  as  It  Is  slyly  used  to  subvert  them. 
As  Patrick  Henry  said.  "Eternal  vigilance  Is 
the  price  of  liberty." 

Last  AprU.  at  a  meeting  of  superintend- 
ents of  larger  cities  at  Los  Angeles,  we 
adopted  a  resolution  calling  upon  all  school 
systems  to  teach  democracy  and  the  Con- 
stitution. Later,  in  November,  at  the  na- 
tional meeting  of  State  commissioners  of 
education,  that  body  also  came  out  with  a 
similar  resolution. 

Even  though  your  proposal  was  not  ac- 
cepted. I  am  sure  the  publicity  attendant 
thereon  wUl  bring  to  a  great  many  school 
people  the  necessity  of  facing  this  issue 
squarely. 

Sincerely  yours. 

John  S.  Hntaoir. 
SuperintCTident  of  School*. 

NxwAuc,  N.  J..  October  1.  1947. 
To:  Principals  and  supervisory  staff. 
From:    John   S.   Herron,   superintendent   of 

schools. 
Sufebimttndxnt's       Monthly       CotrraxscK 

With  Principals  and  SuKiasisoET  Stait 
Topic:    Consolidating  the   Improvements  in 
education  while  stressing  fundamental 
objectives. 
A  year  ago  the  superintendent  presented 
this  topic  for  consideration  by  the  schools  as 
embracing  the  cbjectlvee  of  the  school  sys- 
tem for  the  year  194«J-47.    He  now  asks  that 
principals   and   teachers  hold  to  the  same 
guiding  outline  for  the  present  year.    These 
objectives,  which  are  repeated  herein,  will  be 
valid   ones   for   many   years   to   come,   even 
though  emphasis  may  be  varied  from  time  to 
time. 

The  solid  and  substantial  elements  of  edu- 
cation, as  of  life,  remain  permanent  and 
valuable.  Down  through  the  ages  man  has 
sought  to  ImjJTOve  himself  and  his  environ- 
ment through  the  avenue  of  education. 
Change  has  ever  been,  and  will  continue  to 
be,  a  constant  and  dominant  characteristic 
of  life.  But  the  Ideals  of  truth  and  beauty 
and  Improved  human  relatione  constitute 
permanent  values  for  which  all  mankind  wlU 
ever  continue  to  search. 

Today  America  holds  the  torch  of  enlight- 
enment for  a  distraught  world.  To  America 
and  the  democratic  way  of  life,  millions  of 
people  look  with  anxiety  as  they  hope  and 
yearn  for  freedom  and  happiness.  The 
schools  of  America  must  live  up  to  their  mis- 
sion to  strengthen  the  bonds  which  will  keep 
men  free. 

The  future  citizens  of  the  United  States 
must  know  the  meaning  of  democracy;  they 
must  be  trained  to  appreciate  the  blessings 
of  a  free  America;  they  must  be  taught 
through  practice  the  fundamentals  of  the 
democratic  way  of  life;  and  they  must  know 
the  history  of  their  country  and  the  provl- 
Blons  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States.  Including  Its  very  heart,  the  BUI  of 
Rights. 

SCHOOL  OBJfTIVP  TCm  1M7-4B 

1.  Some  gains  which  should  be  consoli- 
dated and  held  permanently; 


(a)  Respect  for  the  child  as  ft  person. 
This  signifies  that  the  teachers  are  sym- 
pathetic and  understanding,  but  neverthe- 
less fair  and  firm. 

(b)  The  school  relieved  of  undue  artifl- 
clallty  and  characterized  by  an  approxima- 
tion of  the  natural. 

(c)  The  program  of  the  school  based  on 
the  principle  of  balance. 

(1)  A  time  for  play  and  a  time  for  work. 

(2)  A  time  for  freedom  and  a  time  for 
discipline  and  self-control. 

(3)  A  regard  for  the  individual  but  an 
equal  regard  for  the  group. 

(4)  A  time  for  browsing  and  a  time  for 
drill. 

(5)  A  time  and  place  for  leadership,  and  a 
time  and  place  for  follower&hlp. 

(6)  Etc.,  etc. 

(d)  The  school  as  a  community  school. 

(e)  The  recognition  of  functional  pupil 
guidance  as  vital  in  the  school  program. 

2.  Some  qwcific  objectives  to  be  kept  before 
us: 

(a)  Hie  re^Kmslbility  of  the  school  to 
develop  an  understanding  of,  a  faith  in.  and 
a  devotion  to  democracy.  This  presupposes 
training  pupils  in  the  practice  of  democracy 
within  the  school. 

(b)  Newark's  program  of  good  wUl  and 
understanding  as  a  basic  principle  of 
democracy. 

(c)  The  teaching  of  the  fundamentals  of 
all  subjects.  Upon  the  completion  of  a 
given  unit  of  a  course  of  study,  there  are 
certain  minimum  fundamental  knowledges, 
habits,  and  skills,  which  the  pupils  of  a  class 
or  a  group  shall  have  mastered.  (This  gen- 
eralization Is  conditioned  by  a  recognition  of 
Individual  differences.) 

(d)  The  necessity  for  a  rational  type  of 
systematic  testing.  (This  world  sets  up  a 
performance  test  thro\igh  which  every  in- 
dividual In  adult  life  U  Judged.) 

8.  Study  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States:  As  an  added  emphasis  to  subtoplc 
(a)  of  the  preceding  section  (section  2),  the 
following   directive    to   principals   Is   given: 

Please  formulate  a  school  plan  for  an  in- 
tensive or  a  continuing  study  or  review  of 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  with 
particular  reference  to  the  BUl  of  Rights,  the 
checks  and  balances  In  the  framework  of 
government,  the  protection  of  the  Individual 
and  minorities  against  the  rights  of  society, 
etc.  It  Is  proposed  that  this  phase  of  citizen- 
ship study  be  begun  in  the  eighth  year  and 
be  taken  up  In  each  succeeding  year  of  high 
school.  An  annual  review  of  the  essential 
elements  of  democratic  government,  as  ex- 
emplified In  the  Constitution,  is  little 
enough  time  to  devote  to  this  Instrument  ol 
freedom,  especially  when  democracy  Is  under 
attack  on  a  world-wide  scale  by  Conununlsts. 

In  the  study  of  the  Constitution,  the  com- 
munistic threat  to  America  and  the  peoples 
of  the  world  should  be  met  In  the  schools 
through  an  intelligent,  logical  dissection  of 
communistic  philosophy  and  communistic 
activities  which  would  trample  on  human 
rights,  destroy  freedom  as  we  know  It,  and 
scrap  the  Bill  of  Rights.  What  Is  said  here 
with  reference  to  communism  holds  with 
eqtml  effect  for  fascism  or  dictatorships  wher- 
ever they  are  found  In  state  governments. 
However,  the  primary  aim  and  purpose  of  this 
study  Is  to  educate  American  youth  to  appre- 
ciate the  virtues  of  democracy  to  the  end  that 
they  will  be  prepared  to  defend  its  principles 
and  to  Improve  lU  functioning. 

If  the  time  element  must  be  considered, 
then  for  practical  purposes  it  may  be  stated 
that  all  subjects  and  activities  of  the  curric- 
ulum should  relinquish  some  time  In  the 
schedule  In  order  that  due  study  or  review 
may  be  given  lo  the  fotmdatlon  principles  of 
American  democracy. 

4.  Clean  literature  campaign:  Principals 
and  teachers  are  requested  to  lend  fullest 
support  lo  the  local  campaign  inaugurated 
by  the  Welfare  Federation  Youth  Council  and 

the    Joint    Parent-Teacher    Associations    of 


Newark  to  rtd  all  neiwastands  of  the  city  of 
salacious     and     Indecent     magazines     and 

periodicals. 


American  PartkipatioD  m  European 
RecoTery 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  H.  BENDER 

OF  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVBB 

Thursday,  AprU  8,  1948 

Mr.  BENDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the 
Rbookd.  I  wish  to  include  an  address  en- 
titled "American  Participation  in  Euro- 
pean Recovery,"  by  James  D.  Mooney. 
president  and  chairman  of  the  board  of 
Willys-Overland  Motors  of  Toledo,  Ohio, 
which  was  delivered  on  March  18.  1948, 
at  the  annual  banquet  of  the  American 
Society  of  Tool  Engineers  In  Cleveland, 
Ohio: 

AicnncAif    Pahttctpatiow    in    EtjropeaH 
RrcovntT 

Mr.  Chairman,  distingul&bed  guests,  and 
gentlemen  of  the  American  Society  of  Tool 
Engineers,  your  olficers  have  very  kindly  and 
indulgently,  and  at  some  considerable  risk, 
ariced  me  to  speak  on  American  participa- 
tion in  European  recovery. 

I  a«y,  "at  some  considerable  risk."  because 
your  oOcers  have  hit  upon  a  very  novel  Idea 
In  asking  somebody  like  myself  to  speak  on 
an  economic  problem,  and  particularly  an 
economic  problem  In  the  International  field. 

Economic  problems,  as  you  gentlemen 
very  well  know,  resolve  themselves  very 
quickly  into  practical  problems  of  production 
and  distribution;  however,  these  economic 
problems  may  lie  generally  in  the  fields  of 
food,  clothing,  shelter,  fuel,  or  transporU- 
tlon.  Purtherm<M«.  economic  problems  In 
the  International  field  resolve  themselves 
Immediately  into  problems  of  production 
and  distribution,  the  practical  means  for 
whatever  we  might  oon«ld«-  doing  alxmt 
feeding  starving  people,  or  keeping  them 
from  freezing  to  death,  or  encouraging  them 
to  get  up  from  the  slotigh  of  despond  and 
help  themselves. 

I  say,  now  that  your  officers  have  taken 
considerable  risk  In  asking  an  engineer  like 
me,  or  you.  to  discuss  these  problems.  We 
have  spent  ovir  Uvea  In  solving  such  produc- 
tion and  distribution  problems,  but  during 
the  past  20  years  It  has  become  fashionable 
to  exclude  men  like  you  aiwl  me  from  taking 
a  hand  In  providing  the  solutions  for  eco- 
nomic problems,  particularly  If  they  lie  In 
the  International  field.  Ttie  Idea  seems  to  be 
that  engineers  are  all  right  for  making  war — 
the  country  needs  engineers  for  the  mass 
production  of  ships  and  planes  and  guns 
and  ammunition.  The  country  also  needs 
engineers  for  the  use  and  maintenance  of 
these  weapons  In  the  field  of  military  opera- 
tions, where  modern  warfare  expresses  Itself 
In  the  mass  destruction  of  the  enemy's  army 
and  navy,  and  even  his  civilian  population 
But  when  p>eace  comes,  the  engineer  is 
shoved  aside,  In  spite  of  the  huge  reconstruc- 
tion problems  that  present  themselves,  and 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  engineer,  by 
training  and  temperament.  Is  more  at  heme 
in  these  construction  problems,  these  eco- 
nomic problems,  these  problems  of  produc- 
tion and  distribution,  than  be  is  in  the  field 
of  war. 

The  engineer  has  been  shoved  aside  by  the 
poUUclans  and  their  satellites,  men  liutful 
for  power  and  mumblers  of  Ideological 
abracadabras. 

Accordingly.  I  am  very  grateful  to  your 
officers  who  have  asked  me  to  make  some 
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production  and  military  strength  of 

lowers  and  the  political  coher- 

western    powers.     In    other 

to  peace  lies  in  the  follow- 


mUntalntng  our  owh  production 

strength, 
ascfsting  our  traditional  ally,  Sng- 
British  Empire  to  reconstruct 
and  military  strength. 
drklng  with  the  British  to  re- 
Fraace   within   the   hegemony   of 
powe  '8. 

working    with    the    British    and 

ree;  tabllsh  German  production  for 

western  Europe  and  the  British 

f  JT   the  political   frame   within 
w«   abpuld   participate   In   European 


I   you   aae,    la   daalgned    for 
waed  on  practical  power  poli- 


tlca,  and  on  tha  racofnltlon  of  tba  obrloua 
fact  that  tba  only  real  threat  to  our  own 
iBwrtfian  paace,  and  tha  paaea  of  tha  world 
today  li  affresslve,  betllgertnt  Ruaala. 

aaMVT  Ttni  mem  towam  araTMM 
Maat,  I  wast  to  n«M«  to  yett  •  n 
tkm  tti  tlM  M4  ot  MOMWIM  for 
and  world  rmmwrf.    This  Wiowiawdtioa 
adaiA  wtu  b«  biflMd  bt  Ibjurlbg  world  paM«, 
Mid  will  bt  bbMi  M  Mm  fbMfiyMdM  «f  llw 

tlWUmlMUt  tha  world  Wars  and  ravolU' 
tlOM  ara  aauaad  pruielpalljr  bjr  Uuiifry 
balltaa, 

Bafora  pitoblBff  into  this idbttni. 

f  want  to  ramind  you  that  muat  u(  tho  mwi- 
trlaa  in  luropa,  and  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
■BoaC  of  the  eountrtaa  in  the  world,  are  opar- 
atlnc  tboir  MBBOIIli,  their  production,  and 
dlatnbOtlflB  Mhomat.  their  uses  of  money, 
with  li  high  degree  of  state  control.  You 
may  call  It  communism  or  socialism  or 
faactam,  or  New  Dealum.  according  to  your 
mood. 

The  Ideological  boys  began  beating  the 
drums  for  statlsm  shortly  after  World  War  I. 
and  tne  politicians  were  quick  to  see  the 
opportunities  for  conaoUdating  their  posi- 
tions of  power  in  dominating  the  national 
life  of  their  respectve  countrea.  The  move- 
ment t.hroughout  the  world  into  statlsm  was 
encouriiged  by  our  own  so-called  New  Deal. 
World  War  II  gave  the  politicians  the  golden 
opportunity  of  further  rationalizing  state 
conUols,  with  the  result  that  the  world  finds 
Itaalf  today  crushed  by  the  consequences 
ot  statlam.  and  people  everywhere  are  suffer- 
ing economic  tyranny,  ruinous  taxes,  slick 
and  dishonest  money,  and  general  stagiuitlon 
In  production  and  distribution. 

Therefore.  I  say  that  an  Important  principle 
that  should  guide  American  participation  in 
Buropean  recovery  is  that  our  friends  in  our 
own  Government  miist  take  steps,  when  they 
ask  us  to  make  sacrifices  for  aid  to  Europe, 
to  arrect  the  trend  toward  statlsm  in  our  own 
country,  and  in  the  countries  to  which  wa 
loan  goods  and  money. 

■■Ttntir   TO   HOKEST    MorrrTAiT    pa.tcncis 

■■cause  an  extended  dlsctisslon  of  statlsm 
as  It  Is  expressing  Itself  In  the  strangulation 
of  economic  life  throughout  the  world  is  a 
topic  ail  by  Itself,  I  shall  confine  myself  to 
one  Important  area  In  this  general  field,  the 
area  of  paper  money  and  gold. 

During  the  past  20  years,  the  various  gov- 
ernments throughout  the  world,  including 
our  own,  have  broken  all  the  rules  of  the 
game  for  the  use  of  paper  money  and  gold 
as  media  of  exchange.  We  find  ourselves, 
therefore,  here,  and  throughout  the  Interna- 
tional field,  without  thaaa  uacful  InstrumenU 
with  which  to  reconstruct  the  production  and 
distribution  of  the  world. 

There  Is  no  use  talking  seriously  about 
European  or  world  recovery  unless  we  are 
ready  to  step  up  to  a  return  of  honest  money. 
Honest  money  means  that  we  must  abandon 
the  Keynesian  theoriea.  the  so-called  man- 
aged currencies,  and  pegged  and  dishonest 
rataa  for  the  international  exchange  of  cur- 
renciea  and  gold. 

We  must  set  up  free  markets  for  the  con- 
version oX  any  country's  paper  money  into 
the  paper  money  of  any  other  country  at 
exchange  ratea  arrived  at  In  open  auction 
markets.  Further,  as  the  opening  step  In 
the  process  of  stabillxlng  paper  moneys  In 
terms  of  gold  and  returning  to  the  gold 
standard,  wa  must  set  up  free  markets  for 
the  conversion  of  paper  money  Into  gold  at 
prleca  for  paper  money  vis-a-vis  gold  arrived 
at  in  open  auction  markets. 

To  Bimi  up  my  remarks  on  honest  money 
I  want  to  make  this  statement  with  all  the 
emphasis  at  my  command: 

A  return  to  honest  monetary  practices 
would  have  more  effect  on  Buropean  and 
world  recovery,  on  the  economic  life  of  the 
world  aa  axpresaed  In  production  and  dls- 


trlbtttlon,  than  any  of  the  recovery  plana 
under  dlsciisaion  at  the  present  tlma. 

To  put  It  anotbar  way :  Tha  world  la  aafar 
and  ready  to  go  to  work.  The  labor  and  tool* 
are  availabla.  Tha  manafaoMnt  aklll  is  avalU 
able  toi  planning  and  putting  into  opara^ 
tlos  tJM  prBdmilbd  mmI  diatributMi  mImmm 
fMd  MMl  «totb«  tha  pMfMaa  «l 
•f  Mm  world.  But  wa  naad  iMNi« 
to  Ananaa  tba  produetum  faoiM« 
tlaf,  aMd  wa  naad  bonaM  monay  to  aarff 
again  tn  tha  (laid  o.  dMfllNltl/m  as  a  maana 
tut  (actJitsling  tba  aMlMMlii  of  g<i(«da 


■WLiar  anttLn  mamaoimbmt 

Wow  I  coma  to  my  last  general 

dation  (or  the  guidance  of  Amarloan  par- 

ttctpatlon  In  European  recovery,  a  raeom« 
mendatton  for  the  management  control  of 
such  funds  as  the  Congress  may  make  avail- 
able for  recovery. 

I  need  hardly  remind  you  gentlemen  who 
have  spent*  your  lives  in  the  fields  of  man- 
agement and  the  creation  of  productive  fa- 
cilities that  no  plan  or  project  ever  works  out 
any  better  than  the  character  and  capacity 
of  the  men  you  pick  to  carry  It  out.  Accord- 
ingly, my  recommendation  Is  that  when  the 
administration  is  set  up  for  the  control  and 
use  of  such  American  money  as  may  be  ap- 
proved by  the  Congress,  steps  should  be 
taken  to  enlist  American  skilled  manage- 
ment In  the  effective  use  of  the  funds  for 
production  and  distribution. 

Steps  should  be  taken  to  go  outside  the 
fields  of  bureaucracy  in  recruiting  manage- 
ment skills  because  the  Government  pays  Ita 
workers  badly  and  does  little  to  attract  skilled 
technical  help. 

Obviously  there  would  be  a  practical  ad- 
vantage in  dealing  with  European  recovery 
by  subcategories  such  as  food.  Industries, 
distribution,  and  transportation.  This  would 
result  naturally  In  the  corollary  that  skilled 
management  in  these  respective  fields  should 
be  made  part  of  the  administration  or- 
ganization for  the  moat  effective  and  direct 
uaa  of  the  money  appropriated. 

This  leada  ma  to  the  suggeatlon  that  our 
Qovernmant  consider  making  management 
contracts  with  various  American  corpora- 
tions and  groups  so  that  the  skilled  manage- 
ment personnel  of  Industry  could  function 
in  the  various  specialized  fields.  In  harmony 
with  the  general  policies  sanctioned  by  the 
Congress  and  executed  by  the  general  admin- 
istration group  for  the  European  recovery 
plan. 

COlfCI-USIOM 

Well,  that's  my  story.  genUemen.  I  should 
like  to  say  by  way  of  conclusion  that  I  hopa 
that  our  country  will  continue  to  discharge 
lU  responsibilities  in  the  world  situation. 
We  are  disturbed  and  mlaerable  confronting 
the  spectacle  of  these  starving,  wanting  mil- 
lions among  our  neighbors.  Among  theaa 
neighbors  in  Europe  we  have  countieaa  tlea 
of  blood.  We  admire  and  respect  the  tradi- 
tions of  thaaa  raq>ectlve  countries.  We  want 
to  continue  to  be  generous  and  helpful. 

From  our  own  standpoint  of  American  self- 
interest  we  want  to  be  helpful  in  reconstruct- 
ing the  road  back  to  peace. 

We  want  to  participate  not  only  fully  but 
also  effectively  In  European  and  world 
recovery. 


United  States  Policy  Makers 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ZALES  N.  EaON 

OF  MONTANA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  May  3  (legislative  day  0/ 
Friday.  April  30),  1948 

Mr    ECTON      Mr    President.   I    ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
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the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  editorial 
relative  to  the  foreign  policy  of  the 
United  Statei,  publlahed  In  the  Saturday 
Evening  Post  of  May  1. 

ThdTd  being  no  objection.  th«  Mttiortal 
WM  ordered  to  be  pilnted  In  the  llfOO>0, 
M  to\low»'. 

A  awfi/a  aavmiart  MtenT  fssi^  ovn  peucn 


Buaala  from  1»42  to  1946.  No  matter  wbat 
haipptttM  from  now  on,  it's  Impoealbla  to  for- 
gat  that— «t  any  raU,  not  tor  an  even  aacond- 
raU  davU's  advocaU. 


r#itrtl  Aid  for  UmsHm 


tba  money  la  wall  apcnt  wharo  It  goea  for 
aducaUon.  and  not  apmat  wbara  it  now  goae 
into  waato  or  axtravagaaaa. 

AiMe  from  thaaa  facta,  It  tea  beesoM  «^ 
vloMa  raeanuy  tJbat  oonaldoraMe  of  tbe  tib* 
Mid  In  ktipport  M  FMetal  aid 
■re  obaolato  and  inaeeurato. 
tUbNI! 


To  gat  tba  lov-doim  en  a  etiatit's  caaa,  tha 
(•wyam  maka  a  tborottett  study  of  tbe 


of  il»a  up\>im\Uun.  'it\»  iraditUmal  ee- 
position  of  dc'viis  advoeate  baa 
m  wnisnd  It.  Such  ■atunlna  eo«n- 
sal  at  the  ttota  DapartOMOt  or  In  tba  Whtu 
Houaa,  stating  Pramlar  dUlln's  caaa  from 
time  to  time,  might  have  given  American  offi- 
cialdom an  earlier  understanding  of  their 
own.  Within  the  framework  of  MarxUt  dia- 
lectic, the  Communlsu  have  a  caae.  and  we 
Americans  have  done  our  best  to  help  them 
prova  It. 

The  Rusalan  caaa  rests  on  tha  perhaps  pre- 
posterous Idea  that  American  foreign  policy 
Is  conducted  with  some  consistency  and  with 
understanding  of  Its  consequences.  As  devil's 
advocate,  we  should  like  to  point  out  here 
that  a  Ruaaian  Communist,  observing  Ameri- 
can wUUngneas  to  pom  out  Uvea  and  treasure 
In  behalf  of  the  Soviet  Union,  a8sun:ied  that 
we  had  accepted  the  consequencea  of  Rus- 
sian victory — namely,  Rxisslan  domination  In 
Europe.  At  Yalta  we  agreed  to  RuaHan  con- 
trol over  Poland,  Yugoelavia.  and  QsBCboalo- 
vakla.  To  be  sure,  we  injected  various  second 
thoughU  like  "free  and  unfettered  elections" 
or  "final  delimitation"  of  boundaries  at  the 
peace  conference.  But  Russians,  always 
thinking  In  strategic  terms,  assumed  that 
the  Important  thirty  was  that  they  were  to 
occupy  the  territory.  Things  like  "free  elec- 
tlODa"  could  be  defined  later  to  suit  circum- 
atancea. 

After  the  war,  Stalin  watched  us  disman- 
tle Oerman  war  plants  and  discuss  solemnly 
the  posslbUity  of  reducing  to  a  pastoral  ao- 
clety  what  Stalin  would  certainly  regard  aa 
the  eastern  barrier  against  communism. 
What  would  be  more  natural  than  to  con- 
clude from  this  that  Amerleii  had  accepted 
the  logic  of  the  war's  outcome  and  was  wav- 
ing Soviet  Russia  on  Into  western  Europe? 
Stalin  has  every  reason  to  ask:  "Why  did  you 
help  us  win  the  war,  do  your  best  to  render 
Germany  Impotent  for  the  future  and  consent 
to  our  occupation  of  eastern  Europe,  If  you 
didn't  Intend  that  we  should  take  you  at  your 
word?" 

Our  anawer  la  that  we  thought  Russia  un- 
derstood free  elections  as  we  understand 
them,  and  that,  anyway,  we  can't  permit  the 
hordes  of  communism  to  pour  Into  western 
Europe  Just  because  we  opened  the  gate.  All 
we  were  doing,  we  explain,  was  to  use  Europe 
to  play  American  politics.  We  talked  about 
a  "tough  peace"  with  Germany  because 
we  were  genuinely  outraged  by  Nazi  besti- 
ality and  because  we  wished  to  placate 
oertAin  people  in  our  midst,  but  that  didn't 
mean  that  we  were  Inviting  the  Communists 
to  take  over.  If  we  withdrew  from  Berlin 
and  Prague  after  virtually  taking  them,  that 
was  done  to  Improve  our  relations  with  Rus- 
sia, and  the  Soviet  conclusion  that  we  were 
handing  these  areas  to  Russia  for  keeps  Just 
Isn't  fair.  In  short,  we  went  on  making  up 
public -relations  reasons  for  doing  things, 
whereas  Stalin,  who  thinks  like  Von  Clause- 
wltz  and  regards  wars  as  a  means  of  advanc- 
ing national  interest  and  not  as  material 
for  slogans,  burled  his  Red  legions  Into  the 
breach. 

In  a  tense,  there  Is  a  case  for  otir  belief 
that  Btaim  tricked  tu.  Actually,  however, 
we  tricked  ourselves  by  reftjslng  obstinately 
to  study  and  understand  Marxian  reason- 
ing. We  dealt  with  the  Russians  as  If  the 
long  history  of  world  communism,  Its  alms 
and  methods  could  safely  be  Ignored.  Behind 
the  crl!?i8  of  1»48  lies  the  bland  Ipnorance 
and  placid  aaaurance  of  our  dealings  with 


EXTXHflON  or  ntUJMLM 

^    HON.  CLARE  E.  HOFFMAN 

eif  MiemoAif 
nf  THv  HOU0I  OF  RKPRimrrATivia 

WedMtdav.  AprU  21,  1948 

Mr.    HOFPMAN.    Mr.    Bpealtcr.    the 

letters  which  came  to  me  requesting  that 
I  vote  for  H.  R.  2953,  Federal  aid  to  the 
States  for  educational  purposes,  stress 
two  arguments. 

One  is  that  the  teachers  are  under- 
paid. Conceding  that  argument  to  be 
true,  does  it  follo^  that  the  teachenj  In 
the  wealthier  States  will  receive  more 
money  if  the  proposed  legislation*  is 
enacted? 

Teachers  In  the  so-called  poorer  StJites 
might  receive  greater  compensation  if 
Federal  aid  is  extended.  But  certainly. 
In  a  State  like  Michigan,  which  In  all 
probability  would  contribute  $4,000  000 
more  than  it  would  receive,  I  cannot  be- 
lieve that  the  financial  condition  of  the 
teachers  would  be  improved  by  this  pro- 
posed plan. 

As  to  the  second  argument  that  the 
wealthier  States,  Northern  States,  must 
help  educate  children  of  the  other  States, 
because  those  States  are  poorer  and  can- 
not educate  those  children.  I  lack  com- 
plete information.  Hence,  on  that  phase 
of  the  question.  I  quote  from  an  editorial 
of  April  25  from  the  Shreveport  Times, 
Shreveport.  La.,  which  reads  as  follows: 

THE  FALLACY  OF  FEDERAL  SCHOOL  AH) 

The  case  against  Federal  aid  for  schools  Is 
Identical  in  principle  with  the  case  against 
any  Federal  Intrusion  In  State  rights  or  as- 
sumption of  State  responsibiUtles,  but  in  ac- 
tual fact  the  case  against  Federal  school  aid 
is,  in  our  opinion,  the  strongest  case  that  can 
be  brought  agi.inst  any  form  of  Federal  aid 
in  purely  State  and  local  activities.  Tt.ere 
are  many  reasons  why  Federal  school  aid 
should  be  unthinkable  that  do  not  apply  to 
some  other  forms  of  Federal  aid. 

For  one  thing,  so  far  as  the  South  is  con- 
cerned It  does  not  make  sense  for  Southern 
States  to  contend  that  the  Federal  Govrn- 
meut  can't  handle  our  Negro  problems  for  lu 
but  must  help  handle  the  educational  prob- 
lems of  our  children. 

But,  the  major  point  concerning  Federal 
aid  for  public  schools  is  simply  that  the  cry 
of  "poor  States"  having  to  have  help  from 
"rich  States  "  Is  pure  fallacy. 

The  States  with  the  recognlzedly  poor 
school  systems  and  low  educational  standards 
are,  as  a  group,  right  around  the  top  in  the 
amount  of  State  revenue — via  taxes — avaU- 
able  on  a  per  capita  basis. 

The  SUtes  with  the  best  school  systems, 
and  recognlzedly  high  standards  of  education 
are,  as  a  group,  well  below  the  low-education 
standard  Stotea  In  per  capita  revenue. 

Low  educational  records  and  standards  are 
not  a  case  of  States  t>elng  too  poor,  but  too 
tight.  Most  of  them,  the  records  ehow,  are 
some-xhat  like  a  man  with  a  million  doUarB 
In  a  bank  saying  he's  broke  because  he  hasn  t 
any  cash  In  his  pocket  and  he  doesn't  want 
to  write  a  check. 

The  States  have  the  revenue — ^partlctilarly 
Louisiana — to  handle  their  school  problems  if 


wttHout  Ittveatlfbtles  «Mt  «•  •■»  Mtem^r. 
MM*  tJMe  !•  tiM  MMlWdB  MMM  bU<M  »f 

abia  to  apand,    Wif  UMii  mmm^fUoui 

IM-  aitutbar  tMac<  Ttot  Mmm  deu  mi 
amounta  apant  per  elMM  Wf  dNtomi  fuue 
ara  raertied.  lb  the  Utaat  buUatte  w  b*va 
raoaivad  from  tbat  otganucaikw,  by  taking 
tha  amounta  apant  par  year  per  child  lu  tba 
slnKle  year  of  1020,  the  single  jraar  of  IBgO 
and  the  single  year  of  1040  and  averaging  tha 
three. 

Actually,  aapaclally  In  Southern  Stataa.  tba 
amount  per  educabla  apent  in  tha  varloua 
Stataa  has  taken  ita  biggest  leap  upward  slnoa 
1940  and,  consequenUy,  the  1830.  1030.  1040 
flgtirea  used  to  prove  the  need  for  Federal 
aid  are  obsolcto.  Inaccurate,  and  thoroughly 
misleading. 

To  prove  this  In  at  least  one  caae:  71ux)ugh 
the  isao,  1930,  1940  formula,  Louiaiana's  ex- 
penditures on  public  school  education  ara 
listed  as  $26  In  round  flg\ires  per  child  per 
year. 

Actually  Louisiana  now  spends  something 
over  $50  per  child  per  year — nearly  double 
the  NEA  buUetm  figures. 

Now,  as  to  the  cry  of  "poor  mouth,"  with 
the  data  to  be  presented  here  on  State 
revenue  coming  from  the  Tax  Foundation  in' 
New  York,  and  the  school  data  coming  from 
ofBclal  aourcer  In  surveys  conducted  by  tha 
Times  for  a  considerable  period  of  time: 

Louisiana    has    a   per   capito    revenue    of  ' 
$50.07 — "per    capita'     covering    every    man, 
woman,  and  child  of  any  and  every  color. 

In  the  Army-Navy  records  on  grades  made 
by  high  school  graduates  taking  Army-Navy 
college  entrance  examinations  during  the 
war.  the  students  from  47  States  averaged 
higher  grades  than  the  students  from 
Louisiana — this  State  was  last. 

Yet.  30  of  those  47  States  have  a  lower  per 
capita  State  revenue  than  has  Louisiana. 

Viewing  from  another  angle,  again  using 
wartime  draft  records: 

Twenty  States,  on  a  sampling  of  draft 
records  which  Selective  Service  looked  on  aa 
fully  representative  of  the  entire  draft, 
showed  zero  per  cent  of  their  white  draft 
rejections  were  due  to  educational  deficiency. 
That  means  that  while  they  might  have  had 
some  white  draftees  rejected  for  educational 
deficiency,  the  number  was  too  small  to  list 
in  a  percentage  table. 

Ten  percent  of  Louisiana  white  draft  re- 
jections were  for  educational  deficiency  and 
only  seven  States  had  a  worse  record. 

Of  the  40  States  with  a  better  record  on 
educational  draft  rejections  than  Louisiana, 
32  have  lowo*  per  capita  Stote  revenua  than 
this  Stote. 

What  is  true  of  Loulalana  in  relation  to 
educational  standing  and  State  revenue 
standing  Is  pretty  much  true  of  the  other 
States  supposedly  too  pocw  to  maintain  good 
school  systems.  The  fallacy  in  most  previous 
data  on  this  subject  Is.  aa  we  aald,  the  fact 
that  It  Is  pre- 1940  data  and  does  not  apply  to 
the  present.     As  an  example  of  this: 

In  1941,  the  average  per  capita  Stote  rev- 
enue of  the  16  richest  States  In  the  Union 
was  46  percent  higher  than  the  average  per 
capita  revenue  for  the  16  poorest  States. 

Yet  In  1947  this  percentage  difference  had 
shrunk  to  less  than  14  percent,  and  tha 
preaent  average  per  cap>ltal  revenue  In  tha 
16  poorest  Is  as  great  aa  was  the  average  for 
the  16  richest  only  2  years  ago. 

And.  In  percentage  of  Increase  In  Stotea' 
revenue  since  1941,  moat  of  the  so-called 
poor  States  have  made  far  greater  tncreaaea 
than  the  so-caUed  rich  Stotes.    For  example. 
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o  question  that  there  la  need 
standards  for  school  people, 
tlon  standards  In  many  places, 
and    belter  spent   money   for 
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through  Federal  aid  and  that 
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'Golden  ApiiiTersary  of  Greater  Gty  of 
New  York 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  hOBERT  TRIPP  ROSS 

or  KXW  TOSK 

IN  THE  H  DUSl  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
yonday.  May  3.  1948 

Ml.  ROqS.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  the 
unanimously  House  Joint 
371.  which  I  introduced,  au- 
thorizing the  Issuance  of  a  sp)ecial  5-cent 
air-mall  pc  stage  stamp  In  commemora- 
tion of  thi;  golden  anniversary  of  the 
consolidation  of  the  Boroughs  of  Man- 
hattan. Bronx.  Brooklyn.  Queens,  and 
Richmond,  which  boroughs  now  com- 
prise New    fork  City. 

In  coruie:tion  with  observance  of  the 
golden  anniversary  by  New  York  City.  I 
wish  to  ixiiert  the  following  Interesung 


Resolution 


facts  which  have  been  submitted  to  me 
by  thie  Honorable  Orover  A.  Whalen. 
chairman  of  the  committee  for  the 
golden  anniversary  of  New  York  City : 

In  18M,  the  fire  borcu^hs  or  counties  of 
tbe  greater  city  of  New  York  were  Joined  to- 
gether by  leguiatlvs  sction  that  bad  been 
undertaken  30  years  before.  Before  that  year 
Manhattan  and  Bronx  Boroughs  made  up 
New  York  City.  Brooklyn  was  an  Individual 
city,  and  Queens  and  Richmond  Boroufha 
were  asperate  entitles  wltb  many  scattered 
small  eommunltles 

New  York's  population  In  1088  was  1  ROC- 
OCO persons.  After  tbe  consolidation  In  1808. 
It  was  3.0000CO.  Today  It  Is  In  excess  of 
8.0C0.0OO.  slightly  smaller  than  Greater  Lon- 
don. New  York  U  the  world's  capital  and  a 
leader  In  world  affairs. 

Thij  consolidation  of  tbe  boroughs  opened 
tbe  door  for  New  York's  greatness  of  today. 
For  more  than  80  years,  Andrew  H.  Oreen. 
one  of  New  York  City's  most  devoted  citizens. 
worked  to  bring  about  the  consolidation.  He 
was  ftlded  by  hundreds  of  equally  devoted, 
but  net  as  well-known,  residents  of  New  York 
City.  Brooklyn,  the  Queens  County  communi- 
ties, and  Staten  Island. 

The  golden  anniversary  observance  this 
year  fittingly  focuses  attention  on  the  city 
government  and  those  basic  private  Indus- 
tries whose  operation  was  essential  to  tbe 
city's  growth  and  development.  They  are 
communications,  public  utilities,  transpor- 
tation, and  the  needle-trades  Industry.  Em- 
phaais.  also.  Is  being  placed  upon  the  home- 
town phase  of  the  city.  It  Is  a  home  town 
for  more  than  8.000.000  persons,  who  live  In 
New  York,  work  there,  and  find  relaxation, 
stimulation,  and  opportunity  for  develrpment 
In  the  greater  city. 

There  are  In  the  five  boroughs  many  dla- 
tlnctive  communities  whose  nelghborllness  Is 
aa  appealing  and  as  cohesive  as  the  smaller 
cities  and  towns  of  the  country.  Every  race, 
religion,  and  cultural  strain  Is  represented  In 
New  York.  The  New  York  Bible  Society 
printed  the  Bible  in  83  different  languages 
for  distribution  In  New  York  City.  Thsre 
are  more  p)er8on8  of  Italian  extraction  In  New 
York  than  In  Rome,  more  of  Irish  extraction 
than  m  Dublin,  more  of  Russian  extraction 
than  In  Kiev,  and  those  of  German  extraction 
are  In  larger  number  than  most  of  the  cities 
of  Germany. 

New  York  In  all  Ita  phases  will  be  pre- 
sented to  the  world  at  the  golden  anniversary 
commemoratory  events.  Notable  among 
these  events  are  the  International  Air  Ex- 
position at  New  York's  International  Airport 
on  July  31  to  August  8.  It  will  be  the  great- 
est air  ahow  of  all  time.  Many  Members  of 
Congress,  governors,  mayors,  and  representa- 
tives of  all  members  of  the  United  Nations 
will  be  present  on  July  31  when  the  President 
of  the  United  States  dedicates  this,  the  larg- 
est of  the  world's  airports.  Every  tj-pe  of 
military  plane  and  civilian  airship  will  be 
demonstrated  at  tbe  exposition  In  every  air 
flight  tactic. 

The  exposition  of  the  city  at  the  Grand 
Central  Palace  will  show  by  means  of  artistic 
and  Informative  exhibits  the  operations  of 
tbe  city's  102  departments.  Included  In  the 
exhlbtu  will  be  a  miniature  city  subway  and 
a  midget  water  system.  New  York  draws  Its 
water  supply  from  the  Catsklll  Mountains 
more  than  150  miles  away.  The  subway  is 
tbe  largest  railroad  aystem  In  the  world. 

Among  the  many  other  events  of  the  golden 
anniversary  will  be  a  demonstration-parade 
on  Fifth  Avenue,  tbe  famous  street  of  pag- 
eanta.  on  June  13,  an  International  dance  fes- 
tival at  City  Center,  Septamber  21  to  October 
ao.  and  a  music  festival  that  will  continue 
throughout  the  summer  and  fall. 

In  addition,  the  bcMroughs  will  have  Indi- 
vidual observances  that  will  emphasize  tbe 
peculiar  and  particular  tralU  and  attributes 
of  ttie  borougba. 


Cuba  Commemoratei  Fiftietli  Anniversary 
of  Liberatioo  From  Spanish  Rule 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JAMES  £.  VAN  ZANDT 

or  rCNMSTLVANIA 

ZN  THI  HOUSE  OF  RXPRBSCNTATIVKS 
Monday.  May  3,  1948 

Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Monday,  April  19. 1948.  in  Habana.  Cuba, 
the  President  of  the  Republic  of  Cuba. 
Dr.  Ramon  Grau  San  Martin,  addressed 
the  citizens  of  his  country  on  the  occa- 
sion of  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the 
passage  of  the  Joint  resolution  by  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  proclaim- 
ing the  independence  of  Cuba. 

It  is  with  pleasure  that  I  insert  the 
President's  address  at  this  point  in  the 
Co]ionMK)NAL  Record: 

Cubans.  Cuba  and  the  United  States  com- 
memorate today  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of 
the  Joint  resolution  adopted  by  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  recognizing  the  Inalien- 
able right  of  the  Cuban  people  to  be  free  and 
Independent 

The  Idea  of  the  liberation  of  Cuba,  which 
was  born  from  a  historic  Impulse  of  high 
democratic  sense,  always  had  the  warm  sup- 
port of  the  countries  of  the  hemisphere. 
Many  were  the  American  countries  which 
gave  valuable  help  and  humanitarian  refuge 
to  tbe  Cuban  liberators  In  their  struggle  for 
the  liberation  of  their  oppressed  country. 

The  spiritual  understanding  toward  Cuba 
also  sprang  In  the  land  of  Lincoln  and  Jeffer- 
son, where  democracy  nourished  In  all  its 
strength  to  tie  the  pride  of  America  and  the 
world.  At  the  time  the  last  battle  for  lib- 
erty In  America  was  being  triumphantly 
fought  In  Cuba. 

Our  war  of  Independence,  which  was  or- 
ganized by  the  watchful  political  genius  of 
Marti  and  carried  on  by  the  combined  action 
of  Gomez  and  Maceo,  had  come  to  a  point 
where  the  colonial  enterprise  seemed  to  be 
lost  Irremlsslbly.  The  last  gesture  made  by 
the  metropolitan  power  to  appease  the  In- 
trepid and  Increasing  Impulse  of  Independ- 
ence of  the  Cuban  patriots  was  the  granting 
of  self-government.  But  It  was  useless.  A 
new  star  In  the  constellation  of  the  free 
States  of  America  struggled  to  appear. 

The  American  nations,  forged  In  the  battle 
for  liberty  and  Independence,  could  not  re- 
main Indifferent  to  the  Homeric  struggle  In 
which  the  Cubans  were  engaged.  The  libera- 
tion of  Cuba,  therefore,  was  a  matter  of  great 
historic  significance  In  which  the  sentiment 
and  prestige  of  the  American  world  was  com- 
mitted because  of  Its  desire  to  Impose,  among 
other  conquests,  the  right  of  the  peoples  to 
the  free  determination  of  Its  destinies. 

The  general  opinion  of  the  United  States 
became  more  unanimous  In  favor  of  the  in- 
dependence of  the  Island.  The  press  and  the 
most  outstanding  men  of  the  country  con- 
templated our  cause  with  enthusiastic  sym- 
pathy, siding  with  us  entirely  In  this  terrible 
fight  which  was  taking  place  on  Cuban  soU 
between  fre«lom  and  oppression. 

The  solidarity  spirit  of  the  Joint  resolution 
of  Congress  was  the  happy  termination  of  a 
long  process  of  Intelligence  between  the 
Cuban  patriots  and  the  great  North  Ameri- 
can people.  It  marked  the  beginning  of  a 
new  fruitful  stage  in  the  relations  between 
the  two  countries  and  came  to  seal.  In  an 
eloquent  way,  a  friendship  that  would  later 
on  develop  on  historical  collaboration. 

At  the  evocation  of  that  spirit,  Cubans  and 
Americans  were  to  march  together  from  then 
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OB.  to  defend  and  to  strengthen  liberty  in  the 
world.  And  years  later,  over  and  over  a«atn, 
new  and  dlOcrent  etraunetanees  were  to 
units  tbem  In  the  strugfle  to  restore  violated 
rlghU.  With  equal  creative  impulse,  with 
eqtul  force  of  conviction,  tbey  wers  to  fol- 
low a  cause  to  protect  tbe  most  cherished 
treasure  of  America — liberty. 

It  Is  with  leglttmata  joy  that  we  celebrata 
today  a  data  of  noted  significance  in  Amcrl- 
ean  history  which  proves  the  grest  value  and 
strsngth  which  reprssento  tbe  understanding 
between  men  for  a  common  determluatlon  of 
mutual  cooperation.  The  joint  resolution  of 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  is  a  noble 
gesture  of  liberality  and  solidarity  that  ths 
Cuban  people  will  never  forget  and  that  can 
be  pieeeated  to  the  world  as  a  magnlfteent 
example  of  sincere  and  constructive  frlend- 
ablp. 


Maine  Veteran  Laws 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ROBERT  HALE 

or  iiAUiz 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  3, 1948 

Mr.  HALE.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently 
there  came  to  my  attention  an  outline 
of  Maine's  laws  affecting  veterans,  their 
wives,  their  widows,  their  children,  their 
orphajis.  and  their  organizations,  as 
compiled  by  Ralph  T.  Warren,  national 
service  officer  of  Disabled  American  Vet- 
erans, who  has  his  office  in  the  Veterans' 
Administration  Center.  Togus.  Maine. 

Most  of  the  potential  beneficiaries  un- 
der these  State  laws  are  not  aware  of  the 
valuable  rights,  privileges,  exemptions, 
and  benefits  available  to  them,  under  cer- 
tain circumstances,  and  therefore,  I  am 
hopeful  that  this  resume  of  Maine's  vet- 
eran laws  will  come  to  their  attention. 

The  outline  Is  as  follows: 

BUaiAl    AIXOWANCIS    AND    ALLIID    BENXTTTS 

A  State  allowace  of  $100  is  provided  for 
burial  of  Indigent  veterans  or  their  widows. 
Btn-lal  may  not  be  In  a  potter's  field.  Cities 
and  towns  may  pay  for  the  burial  and  be  re- 
imbursed by  tbe  department  of  health  4nd 

welfare. 

Cities  and  towns  are  required  to  decorata 
veterans'  graves  on  Memorial  Day. 

Provision  has  been  made  for  the  care  of 
graves  of  veterans  of  any  war. 

CIVU.   RELIET    AND    ALLIED    BENtHTS 

Acknowledgement  is  made  of  legal  Instru- 
menu  executed  by  members  of  tbe  armed 
forces. 

Evidence  may  be  admitted  of  presumed 
death  or  absence  of  a  member  of  the  armed 
forces  afUr  1  year  after  such  declaration  by 
the  United  States  Army  or  Navy. 

DlsAbUity  of  minority  is  removed  for  vet- 
erans qualified  under  the  OI  blU  of  rights. 

Proof  of  wills  Is  provided  when  subscribing 
witnesses  are  absent  m  the  armed  forces. 
crrn.  bichtb  and  dxjtub 

Absentee  reglstratlcm  and  voting  is 
provided. 

Voting  rlghta  are  enjoyed  by  inmates  of 
national  soldiers'  homes. 
claims:    sasiaTaMCK   in   obtaining   bxmzfits: 

SATBIUEPING    OT    FAFESS 

Pree  copies  of  public  records  ars  provided 
tot  wards  of  the  Veterans'  Administration 
under  the  uniform  guardianship  act. 

Record  <  f  death  recorded  under  direction 
at  tbe  register  of  vital  statistics  sbaU  state 


whether  or  not  the  deceased  was  a  war  vet- 
eran and,  If  a  vctaran,  of  what  war. 

The  clerks  of  the  judicial  eotnts  mtut  fur- 
Blsb  copies  of  recorded  discharges  for  a  t— 
of  SS  centa 

Town  clerks  shall  record  discharge  or  r»- 
lease  papers  of  persons  who  served  in  t:M 
srmed  forces  In  time  of  war  or  insurrection. 
The  fee  Is  2fi  cents. 

The  department  of  heslth  and  welfare  Is 
authorized  to  receive  Pederal  funds  to  be 
used  In  fumlablng  Information  to  veterans 
ooDcernlng  their  rights,  benefits,  and  so 
forth. 

cducatiowal  BBVKvm;  orALnricATTON  roa  thi 
peomsiONs  and  trades 
Graduation  from  a  class  A  secondary  school 
of  this  or  another  State  is  sufficient  pre- 
liminary education  under  the  educational 
requlremenU  for  taking  the  examination  lor 
admission  to  the  bar  by  a  World  War  II  vet- 
eran. 

BDVCATtONAL    OPPUKT  U WTTOS    rOE    CHILOEZN    Or 

varuiANs 

Aid  Is  extended  to  children  of  veterans  who 
were  killed  while  serving  In  the  armed  forces 
Of  the  United  States  during  World  War  1 
or  II,  or  died  as  a  result  of  such  service. 
Amount,  #150  per  year  per  child  with  free 
tuition  at  State  Institutions  of  college  grade. 

The  Department  of  Institutional  Service 
shsll  operate  the  State  Military  and  Naval 
Children's  Home  for  rearing  and  educating 
gratuitously  children  of  soldiers  and  sailors 
of  the  State  where  such  children  are  poor  aad 
neglected. 

KJuPLOTSrENT  P«EFERENCES,  PRIVILEGES,  ETC. 

Cities  and  towns  may  appropriate  funds 
for  employment  of  vetarans. 

Honorably  discharged  officers  or  enllst«>d 
personnel  who  served  during  any  foreign  war 
and  who  are  not  members  of  the  National  or 
State  Guard  may  be  appointed  by  the  Gov- 
ernor as  staff  members  or  as  aides-de-camp. 

Leaves  of  absence  are  granted  to  county 
attorneys,  county  commissioners,  clerks  of 
court,  and  disclosure  commissioners  in  the 
military  or  naval  service  of  the  United  States. 

Leaves  of  absence  are  granted  to  public  of- 
ficers and  employees  with  preservation  of 
pension  rights,  seniority,  and  reinstatement 
within  90  days  after  discharge  from  mili- 
tary service  excepting  In  cases  of  foreign 
service. 

Preference  is  given  to  veterans  or  their 
widows  and  to  wives  of  disabled  veterans  (5 
and  10  points)  in  appointment  tn  the  classi- 
fied service. 

Benefit  rlghta  are  preserved  under  the  re- 
tirement system  for  State  employees. 

Benefit  righta  are  preserved  under  the 
teachers'  retirement  system  and  the  Unem- 
ployment Compensation  Act. 

GtTARDIANSHIP 

A  Uniform  Veterans'  Guardianship  Act  has 
been  enacted  with  modifications,  providing 
for  the  appointment  of  a  guardian  of  an 
Incompetent  veteran  or  the  minor  child  of  a 
veteran,  to  receive  certain  benefits  on  behalf 
of  such  ward. 

HOMES 

Children  of  veterans  may  be  admitted  to 
the  State  Military  and  Naval  Children's 
Home. 

HOSPITAL   BENEFITS 

Care  is  provided  for  certain  Insane  mem- 
bers of  the  armed  forces. 

An  incompetent  veteran  may  l>e  commit- 
ted to  a  Federal  hospital  under  the  Uniform 
Guardianship  Act. 

LAND  SETTLEMENT  BENLHTS 

A  Soldier  Settlement  Act  has  been  enacted, 

LAWS  ON  VETERANS'  BIGHTS,  ETC. 

The  department  of  health  and  welfare 
may  receive  Pederal  funds  available  to  the 
State  for  publishing  Information  beneficial 
to  veterans  and  tbelr  dependents. 


MAxaiAac 

Forlsiture  of  tribal  membership  by  mar* 
rlage  outside  of  certain  Indian  tribee  is  not 
applicable  to  any  Indian  member  serving  in 
tbe  armed  forces. 

Mcrrnra  ruicts,  memorial  buxioxmo 
pmntacrs,  rrc. 

Oiiies  and  towns  may  raise  funds  for  the 
purpose  of  erecting  and  care  uf  suitable  moo- 
umenta  or  memorials  in  memory  of  those 
who  died  in  ths  Civil  War  or  World  Wars  I 
and  n. 

PBMSIONS 

Pensions  of  112  monthly  are  paid  to  vet- 
erans of  tbe  ^Mnlsh-Amerlcan  War  and  tif 
the  Philippine  Insurrection,  their  widows, 
dependent  children,  parenta,  or  sisters. 

RELIET  ANB  RXHASnjTATION 

Cities  and  towns  may  appropriate  funds 
for  the  rehabilitation  and  employment  of 
veterans;   also  for  physical  fltnesa. 

Inmates  of  Veterans'  Administration  facil- 
ity at  Togus  have  their  settlement  in  the 
respective  towns  In  which  they  had  a  legal 
settlement  when  connection  with  such  fa- 
cility commenced. 

The  Development  Commission  has  been  ex- 
panding postwar  public  worics  reserve  funds. 

Relief  Is  extended  to  veterans  and  their 
famllirs  In  their  own  homes. 

Belief  Is  extended  to  wives,  children,  and 
parents  of  World  Wars  I  and  U  veterans. 

Savings  banks,  trust  companies  and  build- 
ing and  loan  associations  may  make  loans 
to  veterans  qualified  under  tbe  GI  bill  of 
rlghta. 

TAX  exemption;   BXXMPnON  PROM  LICENSE  PES*. 

RENEWALS.  ETC. 

Pree  fishing  licenses  are  Issued  to  resldenta 
now  serving  In  the  armed  forces  and  to  vet- 
erans of  World  War  U  for  2  years  after  such 
war. 

Soldiers  stationed  In  the  State  and  em- 
ployees and  soldiers  regularly  employed  at 
the  Veterans'  Administration  facUity  are 
classed  as  residents  of  the  State  for  tbe  pur- 
pose of  obtaining  fishing  and  hunting 
licenses. 

Pree  liquor  licenses  are  Issued  to  certain 
clubs  or  associations  for  the  sale  of  malt 
beverages  to  members  of  the  armed  forces, 
to  be  consumed  on  the  premises  where  sold. 

Operator's  license  may  be  renewed  without 
payment  of  fee  upon  the  application  of  any 
p>erson  serving  in  the  armed  forces. 

Operator's  license  may  be  renewed  follow- 
ing service  in  the  armed  forces. 

Certain  veterans  are  exempt  from  poll  tax. 

Payment  of  poll  tax  is  exempted  during  ac- 
tive service  in  the  armed  forces  of  the  United 
States. 

States  to  the  amount  of  (3,500  of  all  vet- 
erans, or  their  widows,  who  shall  have  reached 
the  age  of  62  years  or  are  receiving  a  pension 
or  compensation  from  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration for  total  disability,  or  otherwise  dis- 
abled, shall  be  exempt  from  taxation. 

Property  of  veterans'  organizations  is  ex- 
empt from  taxation. 

VETERANS'    ORGANIZATIONS 

Incorporation  is  provided  to  Americaa 
Legion  posts. 

The  unauthorized  wearing  or  \ue  ot  the 
insignia  of  certain  veterans'  organizations 
Is  punishable  by  a  fine  of  not  more  than  tao 
or  imprisonment  not  to  exceed  30  days  or 
both. 

Veterans'  organizations  have  been  extended 
parade  rlghta. 

Most  of  tbe  above  legislation  has  been  en- 
acted by  tbe  Maine  Legislature  tiirougb  tbe 
sponsorship  and  cooperation  of  veterans' 
organizations. 

Mr.  Warren,  the  national  service  officer  at 
the  Veterans'  Adminlstowtton  Center  in 
TOgus,  extends  all  types  of  service  to  vet- 
erans and  their  dependenu.  free  of  charge, 
more  particularly  In  the  development 
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pco— cutlc  a  of  their  Justifiable  claims  for 
latloai  tx  neflts  to  which  they  may  be  law- 
fuUy  entitled  under  existing  Federal  and 
State  law) . 
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America's  disabled  defenders. 

to  Its  congressional  charter  of 

— Public    Law     186.     approved 
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at  1423  East  McMillan  Street.  Cin- 
Ohio,  the  DAV  national  headquar- 
care  of  all  administrative  matters 
and    publishes    the    Disabled 
Veteran  semimonthly  newspaper, 
accurate,  up-to-date  information 
and  of  value  to  disabled  veterans 
dependents, 
pnsent  national  commander  of  the 
Jchn  L.  Oolob.  of  Hibblng,  Minn.,  a 
ifounded  World  War  I  veteran,  who 
broad  background  of  experience 
local.   State,    and   national   DAV 
which  qualify  hln\  to  lead  an  or- 
composed  exclusively  of  America's 
veterans, 
national   adjutant.   Vivian   D.   Corbly, 
lecretary-treasurer  (business  man- 
he  organization  and  editor  of  its 
alnce  1925.    Capt.  Cicero  F.  Hcgan 
assistant. 

banic  in  Cincinnati,  the  Fifth 

Unl^n  Trtwt  Co.,  has  for  28  years  been 

for   the   funds   of   both    the 

of    its    incorporated    trusteeship. 

$ervlce  Foundation.    OfHcials  han- 

have    always    been    adequately 

the   Fidelity   St   Deposit   Co.   of 


var 


lar  ;e8t 


depot  ttory 


fxinds 
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national  service  headquarters  of  the 

located  in  a  beautiful  building 

Klbhteenth  Street  NW.,  Washington 

V  hlch  was  acquired  by  the  crganl- 

.945. 

Washington  office  are  located  the 

of  claims,  headed  by  William  K. 

department  of  legislation,  headed 

Sullivan;  and  the  department  of 

and    employment,    headed 

Rice.     In   addition   to   these 

the  DAV  service  head- 

■•  It*  oflo*  manafer  John  E. 

aaalatant  aatloaal  adjutant,     ah 

vu'lous  departments  are  staffed  by 

all  of  whom  are  themselves 

or  disabled  veterans. 

national  oAcers  know  all  about 

complications   that   disabled 

4iU8t  overcome  factually  to  prove 

connections  of  their  disabilities 

flaBtlon  of  rating  agencies  of  the 

Mndxdatratlon.  under  the  limlta- 

restrictiona  of  existing   law.   as 


exserts. 
■wouni  led 

niv 

tcchr  teal 


l«CalisUcalIy  Interpreted  and  as  administra- 
tively applied. 

Understanding  such  vexatious  problems  by 
personal  experience,  DAV  national  service 
officers  are  naturally  more  sympathetic  than 
are  nondlsabled  veterans  or  civilians  and 
are  therefore  generally  more  effective  In 
helping  disabled  claimants  to  comply  with 
technical  requirements  to  prove  legal  en- 
titlement to  benefits  to  which  they  may  be 
lawfully  and  equitably  entitled. 

KMPLOTMurt  paocaAM 

The  DAV  has  adopted,  on  a  Nation-wide 
basis,  a  man-Job-matcblng  method  program 
to  provide  suitable,  useful,  gainful  employ- 
ment for  all  disabled  veterans.  Less  than 
7  percent  of  the  Nation's  2.200.000  compen- 
sated war-disabled  veterans  are  totally  un- 
employable. The  remaining  93  percent  are 
less  than  totally  disabled  and  must,  there- 
fort,  supplement  their  inadequate  compen- 
sation payments  with  Income  from  employ- 
ment. 

This  scientific  approach  to  a  most  distress- 
ing problem  has  produced  some  worth  while 
results  thus  far.  The  handicapped  veteran's 
abilities  have  been  matched  with  the  require- 
ments of  the  Job.  rather  than  stressing  bis 
disabilities.  It  has  been  demonstrated  by 
the  employment  record  of  such  disabled  vet- 
erans that  they  have  a  low  absentee  record, 
a  low  turn-over  record,  a  low  accident  record, 
and  a  higher  efficiency  and  production 
record.  It  has  thus  been  demonstrated  that 
to  hire  disabled  veterans  is  Just  plain,  good 
business,  brlngmg  beneflU  directly  to  them, 
their  dependenU,  their  communities,  thetr 
employers,  and  taxpayers  generally. 

AN    INVX8TMKMT    IN    PATXIOTISM 

It  is  definitely  In  the  interest  of  all  Amerl- 
that  the  fight  for  Justice  be  made  for 
who  have  sacrificed  their  youth  and  a 
part  of  their  bodies  or  their  health  In  our 
country's  most  hazardous  occupation — its 
military  and  naval  services  during  times  of 
war. 

The  faith  must  be  kept  with  those  who 
have  made  such  sacrifices  in  the  past,  as  well 
as  with  those  who  are,  or  have  been,  de- 
pendent upon  these  heroes,  so  that  other 
young  men  who,  in  the  future,  may  be  called 
upon  to  make  similar  sacrifices,  will  have 
the  assurance,  on  the  basis  of  past  per- 
formance, that  if  they,  too,  should  be  so 
unfortunate  they  will  not  be  permitted  to 
become  mere  forgotten  heroes. 

The  determination  of  the  DAV  to  see  to  It 
that  America's  disabled  veterans  are  ade- 
quately provided  for  should  be  generously 
supported  as  a  public  investment  in  the  fu- 
ture patriotism  of  our  youth,  and  as  practical 
patriotism  which  brings  huge  humanitarian 
and  financial  dividends  to  every  community, 
to  every  State,  and  to  our  country. 

As  a  veteran  of  World  War  I  myself.  It  Is 
a  pleasure  for  me  to  commend  the  service 
program  of  the  DAV.  and  I  am  sure  it  merits 
the  consideration  and  support  of  the  entire 
country. 


The  Late  Orrille  Zimtneman 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  W.  FLANNAGAN.  JR. 

or  \TaGiNu 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  3,  1948 

Mr.  FLANNAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  our 
whole  country  suffered  a  great  loss  la 
the  death  of  our  dear  coUeague,  Orville 
Zimmerman.  He  was  a  real  American 
In  every  sen.se  of  the  word.  While  toler- 
ant and  charitable  In  his  views  he  was 


uncompromising  when  It  came  to  funda- 
mentals. He  believed  In  our  form  of 
government,  and.  best  of  all.  he  lived  It. 
He  saw  through  the  sophistry  and 
casuistry  of  those  who  would  undermine 
our  great  system  of  government  with  the 
clear,  penetrating  eye  of  the  true  Amer- 
ican. It  always  did  me  good  to  discuss 
fundamentals  with  Orville  Zimmerman. 

I  knew  him  best,  however,  as  the  friend 
of  the  American  farmer.  The  American 
farmer  never  had  a  better  posted,  a  more 
sympathetic  friend,  than  Orville  Zim- 
merman, and  too.  he  had  the  courage  of 
his  convictions  and  on  all  occasions  threw 
the  strength  of  his  great  mind  and  fight- 
ing ability  behind  every  effort  to  Improve 
American  agriculture.  For  years  a  faith- 
ful member  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Agriculture,  his  clear  thinking  and  wise 
counsel  as  a  member  of  that  great  com- 
mittee did  much  to  bring  Into  being  our 
great  agricultural  program. 

In  his  passing  the  farmers  of  America 
have  lost  a  loyal  champion,  the  Amer- 
ican people  a  great  patriot,  and  I  have 
lost  a  dear  friend. 


Address  to  Postal  Clerks 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ANTONI  N.  SADUK 

,  or  cossTcncvT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  3. 1948 

Mr.  SADLAK.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  It  Is  a  gen- 
uine pleasure  to  Include  the  speech  of 
my  distinguished  colleague  from  the 
Fourth  District  of  Connecticut.  Hon. 
John  Davis  Lodge,  addressed  to  the 
fiftieth  annual  convention.  Connecti- 
cut State  branch.  United  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Post  OfBce  Clerks.  In  Norwalk. 
Conn.,  on  Sunday,  May  2,  1948. 

This  talk  was  broadcast  through  the 
facilities  provided  by  radio  stations 
WNLK.  Norwalk,  and  WLAD.  Danbury. 
Conn.  It  was  a  happy  privilege  to 
attend  and  participate  in  this  affair  com- 
memorating the  golden  Jubilee  of  this 
organization. 

The  speech  follows: 

Ladies  and  gentlemen.  It  Is.  of  course,  a 
great  pleasure  for  me  to  return  to  Fairfield 
County  to  participate  in  the  fiftieth  annual 
convention  of  the  Connecticut  SUte  Branch 
of  the  United  National  Association  of  Post 
Office  Clerks.  I  am  honored  by  yoxir  Invita- 
tion, and  I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  be 
with  you  on  this  occasion. 

I  am  happy  also  to  greet  our  Congressman 
at  Large  Amtoni  N.  Sadlak.  who.  in  his  first 
term  in  Congress  as  a  member  of  the  Com- 
mlitee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service,  has 
given  unremitting  attention  to  postal  prob- 
lems. We  have  good  reason  to  be  proud  of 
him. 

Now  much  has  happened  since  the  Eight- 
ieth Congress  convened  In  January  1M7. 
World  War  n  has  created  grave  and  delicate 
problems — problems  for  which  there  are  no 
easy  solutions.  Wc  must  meet  these  prob- 
lems^ We  must  meet  starvation  with  food, 
misery  with  recovery,  despotism  with 
strength,  and  cynicUm  with  faith.  Many  of 
these  problems  are  in  the  field  of  foreign 
affalrm.    Since  I  am  a  member  of  the  Cai»- 
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mlttee  on  Foreign  Affairs.  I  have  had  occasion 
to  study  these  vital  matters  and  to  hear  the 
tffrtlmony  of  Cabinet  officers,  officers  of  the 
■mad  services,  diplomats,  businessmen,  la- 
bor officials,  and  other  citizens  from  many 
walks  of  life. 

The  European  recovery  program  is  a  vital 
aspect  of  our  foreign  policy  on  which  the 
Congress  acted  with  Intelligence  and  dis- 
patch. In  fact,  I  think  It  can  be  said  that 
the  manner  In  which  this  legislation  was 
enacted  Is  a  conspicuous  example  of  the 
operation  of  our  representative  form  of  gov- 
ernment at  its  excellent  best. 

This  generous  gesture  on  the  part  of  the 
American  people — this  unprecedented  law — 
Is  In  effect  a  strategical  measure  with  relief 
characteristics.  Without  It,  we  can  be  fairly 
sure  thst  western  Europe  would  succumb  to 
the  Communist  Infection,  thereby  Jeopard- 
izing cur  national  security.  With  it,  there 
are  still  many  things  to  be  done.  One  of 
these  Is  the  strengthening  of  our  Military 
Bstablishment,  and  as  to  this,  I  think  I  can 
assure  you  that  Important  security  measures 
will  be  passed  by  your  Congress  before  It 
adjcvu-ns  in  June. 

There  are  many  other  phases  of  our  for- 
eign policy  which  we  must  bring  forward  on 
a  concurrent  front.  The  threat  to  peace 
and  freedom,  which  it  was  hoped  had  been 
disposed  of  by  our  victory  in  World  War  11, 
Is  In  fact  more  formidable,  more  complex, 
and  more  urgent  than  ever. 

But  It  Is  well  to  bear  In  mind  that  Just  as 
whU  happens  in  Italy,  in  Poland,  and  In 
Hungary  is  of  great  interest  to  us  In  America, 
similarly  what  happens  in  America  has  re- 
percussions abroad.  FarelRn  affairs  and  do- 
mestic affairs  are  to  a  large  degree  inter- 
dependent. Our  attitude  toward  domestic 
affairs  is  to  a  considerable  extent  a  measure 
of  our  attitude  toward  foreign  affairs.  We 
must  meet  the  threat  to  liberty  not  only  by 
measures  designed  to  contain  the  virus  of 
communism  but  also  by  affirmative  action 
which  will  produce  an  Increasingly  better 
life  for  an  Increasing  numlier  of  people,  not 
only  outside  our  frontiers  but  at  home. 

A  national  problem  of  paramount  impor- 
tance is  inflation.  Inflation  and  the  high 
cost  of  living  are  a  byproduct  of  the  war  and 
of  the  unsound  fiscal  policies  of  the  present 
administration.  This  is  a  domestic  problem 
which  the  administration  has  failed  to 
understand.  The  President  has  talked  of 
symptoms  rather  than  causes.  However, 
that  is  no  reason  why  loyal  posUl  employees 
should  be  penalized.  That  is  no  reason  why 
the  postal  workers  of  America  should  carry 
mere  than  their  fair  share  of  the  sacrifice 
which  all  Americans  are  called  upon  to  make 
In  the  cause  of  peace  and  freedom.  The 
postal  workers  of  America  have  always  borne 
thetr  part  of  the  national  burden.  For  many 
years  they  have  represented  the  stvirdy  kind 
of  patrlotUm  which  is  a  badge  of  true 
Americanism.  I  know  that,  as  In  the  past, 
they  are  ready  and  willing  to  do  their  duty 
In  the  preservation  of  the  kind  of  America 
which  we  all  love.  They  are  already  carry- 
ing a  heavy  load.  In  my  opinion,  it  Is  too 
heavy. 

The  postal  workers  have  never  been  over- 
paid. For  20  years  they  received  no  pay  raise. 
Since  the  last  pay  raise  the  cost  of  living 
has  risen  so  high  that  a  further  Increase  la 
clearly  indicated. 

I  believe  that  the  postal  service  should  be 
mr.de  atUactive  to  capable  young  men  In 
order  that  there  may  be  healthy  competiUon 
for  the  positions  available  and  In  order  that 
the  fine  traditions  of  this  Important  public 
service  may  be  maintained. 

1  believe  that  a  pay  raise  will  not  only 
benefit  you  but  that  It  wUl  also  benefit  the 
postal  )»ervlcc  and  the  American  people. 

As  you  know,  many  bills  concerning  thla 
matter  have  been  introduced.  It  is  gen- 
erally conceded  that  an  Increase  In  wages 
for  members  of  the  postal  service  is  justified. 
I  iaelieve  that  the  question  has  been  debated 


long  enough  and  that  the  time  for  action 
has  arrived.  I  laelleve  further  that  there  will 
be  action  and  that  a  bill  providing  for  a 
BUtwtantlal  Increase  In  the  salaries  of  postal 
worktfB  win  be  enacted  before  the  Eightieth 
Oongrees  adjoxirns.  The  pxjstal  workers  of 
America  are  entitled  to  an  Increase  In  pay. 
They  can  never  be  adequately  compensated 
for  their  loyalty,  their  courtesy,  and  their 
sense  of  service.  Such  things  are  not  for 
sale.  They  can,  however,  be  accorded  a 
decent  living  wage. 

You  may  be  sure  that  I  shall  do  my  level 
best  to  bring  this  about. 


The  Hoasing  Problem 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OT 

HON.  ROBERT  TRIPP  ROSS 

or  NEW  TOXK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday  May  3. 1948 

Mr.  ROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leav« 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
wish  to  include  the  following  resolution 
favoring  a  broad  plan  of  national  relief 
from  our  housing  problem,  which  was 
recently  endorsed  by  the  Queens  County 
Council,  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the 
United  States.  Department  of  New  York: 
Whereas  the  housing  problem,  particularly 
as  it  affects  the  veterans  of  the  United  States 
of  America,  has  now  become  the  most  press- 
ing problem  of  the  times.  In  our  national 
affairs;  surpassing  in  immensity  the  interna- 
tional relief  program  as  being  advocated  by 
our  present  national  administration;  and 

Whereas,  the  efforts,  to  date,  of  our  Na- 
tional Government  have  been  scandalously 
and  dUgracefully  amiss  and  delinquent  In 
coping  with  this  grave  problem:  and 

Whereas  there  has  Ijeen  brought  to  the  at- 
tention of  this  body  as  there  has  been 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  Nation  as 
a  people,  countless  Instances  of  Inadequate 
temporary  housing  for  our  veterans,  disease, 
social  degradation  and  famUlal  discontent, 
resulting  from  the  squalor  and  discomfort 
which  have  been  hopelessly  foisted  UTX>n 
them;  all  of  which  have  been  particularly 
emphasized  during  our  present  seasonal  cold 
and  storm;  and 

Whereas  at  present  time  our  National  Gov- 
ernment sees  fit  to  establish  spacious, 
healthy  hemes  for  the  foreign  personnel  of 
the  United  Nations,  for  Individuals  who 
never  in  their  lives  experienced  such  com- 
parative luxury;  and  never  earned  the  un- 
dying gratitude  of  a  hximble  Nation  In  the 
manner  In  which  our  veterans  are  entitled 
to  receive  It  from  otir  grateful  citizenry; 
and 

Whereas  there  seems  to  be  no  foreseeable 
relief  by  the  way  of  reduction  of  housing 
costs;  and 

Whereas  It  moreover  appears  that  the  In- 
flationary trend,  we  find  ourselves  em- 
broiled In,  finds  support,  to  some  degree,  from 
thoee  In  Federal  authority,  thus  lessening 
almost  to  the  point  of  desperation,  the  hope 
of  downward  prices.  In  all  commodities,  and 
particularly  homes;    and 

Whereas  many  veterans  who  have  pur- 
chased homes  out  of  sheer  necessity  now 
find  themselves  financially  shackled  and  in 
constant  fear  of  losing  their  dearest  pos- 
session— their  home;  and 

Whereas  this  body  feels  constrained,  by 
all  that  Is  fair  and  Just,  to  bring  this  hei- 
nous condition  to  the  attention  of  those  in 
a  position  to  rectify  same.  In  full  knowledge 
that  this  year  will  above  all  ether  yea:s  be 
long  remembered  at  the  poUs:  Now,  there- 
fore, be  It  hereby 


Resolved,  That  the  Queens  County  Coun- 
cU  of  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the 
United  States  go  on  record  favoring  a  broad 
plan  of  national  relief  from  our  housing 
problem.  Involving  In  Its  ptirpose  some  rea- 
sonable form  of  outright  governmental 
financial  subsidy  to  the  veteran  In  his  quest 
for  adequate  housing;  the  working  detaUs 
of  said  plan  ijeing  left  entirely  to  the  more 
astute  minds  In  our  Congress;  but  In  no 
event  shall  said  plan  obligate  the  veteran, 
even  In  the  ultimate,  with  the  burden  of 
bearing  complete  cost  of  a  home,  by  reason 
of   long-term   repayments,   or  otherwise. 

Endorsed  and  approved  under  seal.  Queens 
County  Council,  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars 
of  the  United  States,  Department  of  New 
York: 

A.  W.  TrwT*. 
County   Comviander. 

Official: 

Joseph  D.  MoaixLO, 

County  Adjutant. 


Mississippi  River  National  Parkway 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WALTER  C.  PLOESER 

or  MISSOtTRI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  3,  1948 

Mr.  PLOESER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  following  radio  ad- 
dress delivered  by  me  over  radio  station 
KWK.  St.  Louis.  Mo..  May  2. 1948: 

Tonight  I'd  like  to  discuss  a  project  that 
means  much  to  the  Middle  West  generally, 
and  to  the  State  of  Missouri  and  the  city 
and  county  of  St.  Louis  In  particular.  It 
Is  the  proposed  Mississippi  River  National 
Parkvray. 

Last  week  the  House  of  Representatives  In 
Washington  unanimously  passed  a  bill  au- 
thorizing the  expenditure  of  some  $300,000 
to\  a  Federal  survey  of  the  route  which  thla 
parkway  would  take.  I  Introduced  that  bill. 
It  is  now  up  to  the  Senate  to  act  favorably 
and  I  think  it  wUl.  The  measure  has  the 
assured  support  of  at  least  20  Senators  from 
the  10  States  that  stand  to  benefit  from  such 
a  national  parkway  that  will  some  day  soon — 
we  all  hope — extend  from  Itasca  State  Park 
In  Minnesota  (the  headwaters  of  the  Missis- 
sippi) down  to  its  mouth  In  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico.  Legislatures  of  seven  States  border- 
ing the  Mississippi  River  have  already  ap- 
proved the  project,  and,  doubtless,  the  bal- 
ance will  soon  do  so. 

The    bUl    that    I    Introduced — and    which 
passed  the  House  last  week — provides  spe- 
cifically for  a  thorough  governmental  survey 
of  the  entire  area.     It  will  be  conducted  by 
the    Interior   Department   and    the    Federal 
Works  Agency  through  their  National  Park 
Service  and  Public  Roads  Administration,  re- 
spectively.   In    cooperation    with    local    and 
State   agencies.     The   survey   will   follow   In 
general  the  course  of  the  Mississippi  River. 
In   addition   to   recommending   routes   that 
will  open  up  unboimded  scenic  panoramas 
for  the  Nation's  travel-hungry  tourists — ^now 
seen  only  from  the  air — the  survey  will  also 
consider   the   national   defense   and   recrea- 
tional features.    Since  the  parkway  wUl  travel 
through  rural  areas  principally.  It  will  open 
up  many  new  rcut»es — ^farm-to-market  routes. 
The  advancement  of  a  nation  toward  Ita 
obligation  of  providing  a  better  life  for  Ita 
people   Is   In   proportion   to   lt«  vision  and 
comprehensive  planning  ability.    Here  In  the 
Midd'e  V/est  we  can  look  on  both  sides  of  the 
country  and  find  ample  evidence  that  the  fcr 
West  and  the  East  have  in  effect  stoleu  m 
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I  refer  to  tha  great  national 
TdUowftone.  Toaemlta.  and  Rocky 
in   tha   Wast:    Smoky   Mountain 
In  tha  Kaat,  reached  by  the 
Udga  national  parkway  through 
thfl  Carotlnaa.     I  would  Ilka  to 
hat,  even  whan  complatad,  tha 
aataaippi  national  parkway  wUl 
fraction  of  what  tt  took  to  put 
parks  and  parkways  on  tha  map. 
ing  of  this  prnjvct  In  the  raa* 
rutitrs  wilt  permit  IIm  aJMlti 
Ivaaa   their   correlatsd  tftTttop* 
u  arranifs  their  programs  of  Isnd 
while  huturla  and  suitable  recre- 
ire  readily  available.    The  neoaa« 
to   establish   such   national 
ks  already  been  set  by  the  Federal 
The  Oovernment.  through  the 
the    Interior   and    the    Public 
tlon.  determines  the  loca- 
upon  careful  surveys  and  studies 
one  authorized  by  the  House  of 
last  week, 
to  give  you  a  few  reasons  why 
national  parkway  through  tha 
Valley  la  deserved  and  deaired: 
place,  one-fourth  of  the  popu- 
Natlon  resides  In  the  10  mld- 
Jtates  bordering   the   Mlaalaslppl 
than  6.000.000  passenger  auto- 
registered   in  these  States  and 
1  aore  are  within  1  day's  drive  of 
parkway.      The   parkway   will 
Inviting  driveway  and  display 
distinctive  features  of  the  beautiful 
Mlssisalppi  Valley, 
of    mixed    traffic    and    the 
umber  of  big  trucks  In  Interstate 
tvarrant   the  separation  of  com- 
passenger  vehicles  on  certain 
for  tourists  and  so-called  travel 
t^atter  of  public  Interest  and  per- 
over    and    above    the 
This  tourist  volume  of  busi- 
Mlsslssippi  River  Valley  amounts 
of  millions  of  dollars  annually 
greatly  expanded  by  an  attractive 
forth  and  south  travel  is  equally 
the  future  welfare  of  the  cities 
S^ississlppl  River  as  east  and  west 
present  to  the  Nation  at  large, 
hardly  mention  the  attractlveneas 
throughout  the  lenjfth  of  thu 
the  precipitous  cliffs  and  roll- 
(  ountry  of  the  north,  through  the 
and    lnd\i3trlal    areas    of    the 
to  the  cotton  country  of  the 
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plan  to  use.  wherever  possible. 

and    areas    that    are    best 

v(4lth  approaches  to  and  from  the 

this  connection  I'd  like  to  point 

Loulsana  that  the  parkway  will 

up  with  the  proposed  super- 

fri)m  Jefferson   Barracks  to  down- 

Thls  roadway  could  then  be 

the  historic  Jefferson  Memorial 

Barracks,  which  area  may 

a  national  monument. 

travel  thousands  of  miles  to  see  the 

Canal  locks — yet.  there  are 

ijight  on  the  Mississippi  River,  and 

become   much    more   accessible 

ccknpletlon  of  the  parkway.     Each 

loiks  has  a  pool — actually  a  lake. 

miles  long — that  abound  with 

The   boating    and    recrea- 

potedtlallties  on  every  one  of  them  Is 

beyond  comprehension.     All  that  Is 

opening  up  of  the  areas  to  the 


Loals. 
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*Fat  ler  of  Waters"  touches  many  of 

hlitorlc  points  in  the  Nation,  many 

present    inaccessible,    and    the 

wtluld  provide  the  necessary  travel 

these   Interesting   places.     It 

mo^otonotisly  follow  the  river  banks. 

Its  scenic  way  between  the 

m  the  valley,  through  the 

agricultural  and  attractive  ter- 

variety  of  colorful  outlooks 
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and  charming  land  and  water  vistas.  Such 
a  parkway  couldn't  miss  reviving  and  stlmu* 
latlng  InUrsat  In  the  Mississippi  River  and 
lu  butory. 

It  will  take  time  to  survey,  obtain  rights* 
of-way,  construct  roadwaya.  and  landscape 
th«  parkway  areas.  Therefore,  the  sooner  ws 
in  ttos  Cobgreas  act  on  this  project,  the 
•oooer  all  public  agenciee  can  arrange  and 
dovetail  their  dsiiliipMsiii  BragnuM  to  it 
tbe  ultimate  piM  Mli  §I99M  tVUpUmUen  Ot 
and  Bsve  mrmey  federal  turtey  et- 
res  which  t  was  able  to  gat  author* 
kjr  tha  Mouse  last  week  wtU  expedite 
of  the  actual  cost  <.>(  the  parkway 
and  give  us  all  a  clear  piotufe  of  the  best 
possible  routes  to  be  followed. 

The  early  approval  of  the  parkway  plan, 
as  recommended  by  the  Pederal  Oovernment's 
surveyora,  will  greatly  encourage  the  various 
States  In  the  Mlsaisslppt  Valley  to  enter  upon 
an  enlarged  program  of  develop— Pt  of  parks 
and  public  reservations  that  will  be  Intelll- 
gently  planned  and  Improved  In  conjunction 
with  this  parkway. 

Jtut  as  St.  Louis  Is  called  "the  city  sur- 
rounded by  the  United  Statea"  so  It  becomes 
the  center  of  the  new  national  parkway. 
Therefore,  it  logically  would  t)ecome  the  cen- 
ter of  tourist  traffic,  bringing  many  mllUona 
of  dollars  more  Into  the  St.  Louis  and  St. 
Louis  County  area.  Since  De  Soto  discovered 
the  Mississippi  400  yeara  ago.  there  U  still  no 
continuous  highway  on  either  bank  of  the 
Mississippi  from  the  sovirce  to  the  mouth. 

The  citizens  of  St.  Louis  and  St.  Louis 
County  can  look  forward  to  a  pleasant  drive 
aouth  In  the  winter  along  the  alluring  travel 
route,  or  north  during  the  summer.  With 
the  pent-up  desire  for  travel,  curbed  during 
the  war  years  now  about  to  be  satiafled.  the 
full  use  of  the  highway  Is  assured,  not  only 
by  St.  Louisans.  but  by  the  entire  Nation, 
This  parkway,  with  lu  alluring  travel  routes, 
will  provide  the  way  to  vacatlonland.  No 
other  area  will  obtain  the  manifold  beneflta 
of  the  parkway  as  much  as  St.  Louis.  And 
In  the  construction  work  Itself  of  the  park- 
way. St.  Louisans  will  benefit.  This  U  a 
useful  public-works  project — not  leaf  raking 
or  another  WPA  New  Deal  '  made  work"  proj- 
ect. This  is  something  the  entire  Nation 
will  enjoy  and  marvel  at  permanently. 
Something  that  will  make  our  community 
and  our  great  river  known  to  all  America — 
and  to  all  the  world. 

Sver  since  this  bill  passed  last  week,  my 
mall  has  been  heavy  with  congratulatory 
massages— mostly  from  you  people  right 
here  In  St.  Louis.  I  hope  to  answer  each 
one  personally,  but  let  me  say  "thanks"  now 
to  all  of  you.  Here  is  what  one  enthusiastic 
St.  Loulsan  wrote — and  I  quote:  "I  can  think 
of  no  action  by  Congress  which  would  be 
more  appealing  to  the  tremendous  population 
of  the  Nation  residing  in  the  10  States  bor- 
dering the  'Father  of  Waters'  than  to  realize 
that  such  an  authorization  bill  had  actually 
become  a  law."  Tou  may  be  sure  that  such 
messagea  are  greatly  appreciated. 

It  should  be  borne  In  mind  that  thia  is  a 
long-range  project.  Before  you  build,  you 
have  to  make  a  plan  Before  you  buy  land, 
you  have  a  survey  made.  Before  we  develop 
a  great  national  parkway  we  should  have 
both  a  survey  and  a  plan.  Since  It  takes 
time  to  develop  these  preliminaries  for  a 
project  of  this  scope,  we  are  hopeful  that 
there  will  be  little  delay  In  the  measure 
paaalng  the  Senate.  The  physical  feasibility 
and  human  desirability  of  this  parkway  has 
been  checked  with  many  Federal  and  S:ate 
planning,  park,  highway,  conservation,  and 
biological  officials  familiar  with  this  valley. 
The  Parkway  Planning  Committee  Is  an  In- 
terstate group  of  officials  designated  by  their 
respective  governors  to  coordinate  this 
worthy  project.  This  Ls  not  a  project  being 
foisted  on  anybcdy.  This  Is  something  the 
people  themselves  want.  I  dare  say  that, 
but  for  the  war.  the  Mississippi  National 
Parkway  would  today  be  a  reality— or  at 
least  well  on  the  way. 


It  should  be  pointed  out  that  the  park- 
way would  not  be  an  entirely  new  highway, 
duplicating  or  paralleling  present  routes. 
Wherever  possible,  rxutlng  highways,  bridges, 
and  park  areas  will  be  utiltaed  to  reduce  the 
ovor-all  cost.  In  general  the  parkway  area, 
ae  envisioned  by  planners  now,  will  contain 
100  acres  per  mile,  plus  parkway  easements  of 
M  acres  psr  mile,  averaged  over  tiie  gross 
length  or  the  main  parkway  route  and  a 
main  parkway  arva  minimum  width  of  MO 
feet 

Due  to  the  proximity  In  numerotM  looa* 
tlono  of  ploturaaaue  blulTe  cIom  to  the  Mls« 
sisatppt  mver  at  nlffh*water  aiages.  and  the 
narrow  range  of  location  ut  existing  railway 
facilities,  the  parkway  may  be  constructed 
over  or  under  auch  preclpltoiu  clllTa  and 
cavarna  and  around  and  across  river  bends 
and  through  back  country,  as  will  beat  dl> 
versify  the  rugged,  wooded,  and  open  pas< 
toral  scenery,  water  vistas,  and  historical 
landmarks.  Always  a  dominating  factor  will 
be  the  ex>nomlcal  cost  of  land  acquisitions 
and  parkway  road  construction.  The  whole 
area,  as  in  other  national  parks.  Is  expected 
to  t>e  under  the  complete  supervision  of  the 
National  Parks  Service — Department  of  the 
Interior. 


Our  Glass  Industry 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANCIS  J.  LOVE 

or  wssT  viaciNiA 
IN  THK  HOUSX  OF  REPRESENT ATIVE3 

Monday.  May  3. 1948 

Mr.  LOVE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I 
include  the  following  editorial  from  the 
Wheeling  iW.  Va.)  Intelligencer  of  April 
29. 1948: 

OX7B  CLASS   tWDUSTKT 

"Despite  the  protests  of  Representative 
Fkancu  J.  Lovz.  President  Truman  has  put 
into  effect  a  tariff  and  trade  agreement  ne- 
gotiated with  Czechoslovakia  before  the  Com- 
munists seized  control  of  that  country,"  says 
a  current  news  dispatch  from  Washington. 

We  desire  to  commend  Congressman  Lo\-s, 
who  represents  our  First  West  Virginia  Con- 
gressional District,  for  the  fight  that  he  made 
In  this  respect,  even  though  he  was  over- 
ruled by  President  Truman.  And  we  believe 
the  glassworkcrs  of  our  area  will  be  thor- 
oughly grateful  to  Congressman  Lovz  for  the 
fight  that  he  Is  waging  to  help  save  their 
Jobs  for  them. 

If  cheap  communistic-dominated  glassware 
Is  permitted  to  enter  our  country  from 
Czechoslovakia  and  drive  our  home-made 
glassware  out  of  our  own  domestic  market. 
It  would  be  a  tragedy  of  devastating  propor- 
tions. As  matters  stand  now  the  former 
United  States  protective  tariff  Is  at  the  lowest 
level  In  100  years. 

"Under  this  theory."  said  Mr.  Lovz.  "many 
of  the  Industries  that  made  our  country 
strong  wUl  be  destroyed.  It  Is  ridiculous  to 
grant  tariff  conceaslans  to  those  governments 
which  foster  Idoologlsf  In  opposition  to  the 
United  Statea  Oovernment." 

Incidentally  It  was  revealed  that  those  who 
drew  the  treaties  believe  that  Czechoslovakia 
should  supply  the  United  States  with  cheap 
glassware  and  that  our  skilled  glassworkers 
should  find  new  Jobs  In  other  Industries 
such  as  making  automobiles. 

We  do  not  believe  the  glassworkers  of  our 
area  will  endorse  any  such  a  policy  but  that 
they,  like  Congressman  Lovz,  will  resist  It 
bitterly  and  with  all  the  strength  they 
possess.  Our  considered  view  U  that  Con- 
gress ought  to  reclaim  the  Urlff-maklng 
power  so  recklessly  delegated  to  President 
Truman  and  his  executive  department  aides. 
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They  have  shown  s  regrettable  disposition  to 
nee  the  tarllT  as  a  pt)lltlcsl  weapon — a  very 
roua  procedure  which  cannot  fall  to 
ill  effects  on  United  BUtes  workers. 


ObIj  •  PreipcTMi  Aaorka  C«s  B«  Frto 

DnTNSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  DANIEL  A.  REED 

or  NSW  TOXK 

IN  THB  POU8B  OF  RVKBUMTATIVBS 

Monday.  May  3.  1948 

Mr.  RIZD  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remark*.  1  am 
ln.sertln«  an  editorial  with  reference  to 
tax  reducticMi: 


Om.T  A  PBoeraaoTJS  Axczxica  Can  Bb 
In  the  next  few  weeks  50.000.000  American 
workers  will  get  from  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  a  real  Incentive  to  work. 

This  incentive  is  called  a  tax  cut.  Begin- 
ning May  1,  the  withholding  tax  on  Incomes 
will  be  reduced,  giving  everyone  a  much- 
needed  tpcreaaa  in  take-bcMne  pay. 

BJt  the  tax  cut  vrtll  have  a  far  more  Im- 
portant effect.  It  may  be  literally  a  llfe- 
aaver  for  American  employment  and  produc- 
tion—and. hence,  for  the  stability  of  the 
world.  It  win  help  to  do  two  things  which 
most  be  done  if  our  economy  Is  to  continue 
to  furnish  good  Jobs  and  good  earnings. 

1.  It  will  generate  part  of  the  private  funds 
for  investment  in  common  stocks — the  "rlEk 
capital "  which  we  need  to  sustain  proeperlty. 
a.  It  will  provide  part  of  the  incentives 
necessary  to  make  American  business  man- 
agement Etlll  more  effective. 

These  two  predictions  are  not  advanced  as 
matfrs  of  opinion.  They  are  baaed  on  facts 
reported  by  McOraw-HlU  field  editors. 

These  facU  show  why  the  reductions  In 
upper-bracket  income-tax  rates  are  most 
algnlflcant  for  our  continued  prospeiity.  For 
the  first  time  In  more  than  20  years  the  tax 
burden  on  jjeople  who  can  afford  to  risk  their 
savings  has  been  lightened.  To  find  out  what 
this  will  mean  to  the  economy.  McOraw-HlU 
field  editors  all  over  the  Nation  asked  a  group 
of  buainess  executives  making  915,000  a  year 
or  more  how  they  wUl  use  the  money  which 
the  tax  cut  gives  them.  Here  Is  what  they 
said: 

1.  They  plan  to  save — not  8x>end — three- 
fourths  of  the  money  they  keep  as  a  result  of 
tax  reduction. 

2.  ITiey  plan  to  Invest  one-half  of  these 
savings  in  common  stocks.  If  all  persons 
making  over  »16,000  follow  this  pattern,  they 
will  make  available  about  a  half  billion  dol- 
lars of  risk  capital  for  American  Industry. 

3.  They  also  will  switch  some  of  their 
present  savings  from  bonds  and  bank  ac- 
counts to  common  stocks.  This  might  easily 
add  a  billion  dollars  or  more  to  the  supply 
of  risk  capital. 

The  one-half  billion  doUars  of  tax  savings 
and  the  funds  switched  from  other  Inveat- 
menU  into  common  stocks  is  not  enough  to 
end  the  shortage  of  risk  capital.  But  It  Is  a 
sUrt. 

Before  passage  of  the  tax  law  risk  capital 
bad  been  growing  increasingly  scarce. 

One  measure  of  the  scarcity  Is  that  last 
year  only  four-tenths  of  1  percent  of  national 
income  went  Into  new  common  stocks.  In 
1926,  a  year  of  normal  prosperity,  almost  8 
parcant  of  national  Income  was  Invested  In 
new  common  stocks. 

Another  measiire  Is  that  between  IMO  and 
1947  people  actually  reduced  their  holdings 
of  corporate  stodu  and  bonds  by  nearly  a 


billion  doners.  Dorlaf  the  saiM  period,  peo- 
ple saltrd  away  rtaost  $ldOfiOOjOOOWX)  in 
such  safe  havens  ae  cash,  bank  deposlU,  and 
Oovernment  t>onds. 

This  drought  of  rtok  capital  hit  tis  just 
when  we  need  a  vastly  increased  flow  of  risk 
eapttal  to  flnance  the  expansion  end  improve- 
ment of  our  Amrrlcan  producUve  maehlne, 
We  need  risk  rapttal  to  eearoto  for  new  ott 
flolde  and  to  tovttd  ntw  piv*  >*"*«  •^  '•- 
Snartct.  Wa  mmI  mplUi  u^  «>ximtii)  mtr  over* 
lOddtJ  ilMtrH  Mi  fM  uiilitUKi.  We  need  II 
to  miMl  laaqulpping  our  air  lli»es  and  rail- 
roads and  bus  lines  We  n—i  H  to  MOtfam* 
IM  our  uitile  production.  Wt  MMl  It  to 
keep  paoe  In  the  magieal,  iJOOlWig  HMMlMl 
tnduetrtee.  Ws  need  It  to  teUMb  the  MW 
industry  of  televleloB. 

We  need  capiul  for  all  this  work  and  for 
much  more  t)esldes.  And  we  must  do  all  thU 
work  If  we  are  to  keep  the  United  Statea 
dynamic  and  if  we  are  to  create  new  and 
better  )obe. 

The  tax  cut  oomee  Just  In  time.  As  the  last 
editorial  In  this  series  showed,  the  now  of 
risk  capital  must  double  or  triple  If  we  are  to 
avoid  a  cut-back  In  Industrial  expansion  next 
year.  A  major  reduction  in  industrial  ex- 
pansion because  of  a  shortage  of  rink  capital 
would  menace  our  prosperity.  Whenever  cap- 
ital expansion  has  sagged,  the  whole  econ- 
omy has  sagged.  That  is  the  record.  That 
is  why  every  American  has  a  crucial  Interest 
In  breaking  the  shortage  of  risk  capital. 

The  tax  reduction  now  going  Into  effect 
helpe  relieve  that  shortage.  In  my  opinion, 
we  need  still  other  tax  changes  to  assure 
enough  risk  capital  for  healthy  Indiistry  and 
healthy  employment. 

We  should  encourage  the  rapid  deprecia- 
tion and  replacement  of  plants  and  equip- 
ment to  keep  America  efficient. 

We  should  eliminate  the  double  taxation 
of  stockholders'  incomes. 

We  should  permit  full  averaging  of  good 
years  and  bad  In  calcxilating  hacomc  tax  pay- 
ments. 

We  should  cut  tax  rates  again  as  soon  as 
we  can. 

The  tax  cut  of  1948  will  prime  the  flow  of 
capital.     We  must  keep   It  flowing. 

The  tax  cut  also  encourages  our  successful 
men  and  women  to  work  harder  and  more 
effectively. 

The  McGraw-Hill  editors  collected  some 
solid  facts  to  show  how  seriously  heavy  taxes 
have    discouraged    business    leaders.      Here 

they  are: 

1.  One  out  of  seven  persons  the  editors 
questioned  said  that  they  had  turned  down 
positions  with  greaUr  responsibilities  be- 
cause heavy  taxee  would  take  most  of  the 
gnAter  pay  that  went  with  the  harder  Job. 

2.  Six  out  of  ten  executives  would  be  more 
Inclined  to  accept  a  more  responsible  Job 
now  that  taxes  wUl  let  them  keep  more  of 
the  added  pay  such  a  Job  would  bring. 

We  all  have  a  stake  in  incentives  which 
make  men  work  harder,  especially  Ulented 
men.    The  more  we  each  work,  the  more  we 

all  have. 

The  lax  reductions  so  far  made  will  leave 
the  Oovernment  more  than  enough  revenue 
to  meet  all  its  expenses,  including  the  pro- 
posed defense  expenses,  and  still  reduce  the 
national  debt.  If  more  defense  money  be- 
comes necessary,  vigorous  economy  on  less 
essential  Government  expenses  will  make 
possible  tK>th  stronger  military  defenses  and 
a  better  tax  system.    We  need  both. 

Only  a  prosperous  America  caji  be  strong 
enough  to  remain  free — and  to  help  keep  the 
rest  of  the  world  free. 

Jamzs  H.  McGraw.  Jr^ 
PTUident,  McGraw-Hill  Publithing  Co.,  Inc. 

WHAT  THa  tax   CUT   WILL   DO 

-What   will   upper    bracket   taxpayers   do 

with  their  tax  savings? 
"What  can  business  expect  as  a  reeultr* 
To  answer   these   queetions,  McGraw-Hin 

field  editors  Interviewed  a  carefully  selected 


sample  of  buaineea  asaeistivea  earning  tldjDOO 
a  year  or  more.  Here,  for  the  first  time,  are 
solid  facts  that  show  how  tax  reduction  will 
effect  the  supply  of  rlak  eapltdl  and  buslneee 
Incentlvea.    Tbeae  are  the  reeulta: 

1.  How  much  of  your  tax  rrductlrm  will 
you  save?    Seventv-fmir  pertpnt 

2.  Mow  nnMli  of  your  tai  eavinip  will  you 
inveet  In  common  stocksf   nrty-iwo  perrent, 

•  Will  lower  taSM  l«ad  ymt  to  switch 
some  or  fom  imiil— il  In  bonda  to  etofiif 

4,'  Have  fov  p«Mad  up  an  eppertunltr  to 
tof«t  in  a  Mw  buatnais  in  tha  Utft  A  f—n 
fmmf  tha  rtiwm  aftar  usat  did  nut  jusiay 
the  risk?    Yee,  40  paraant, 

ft.  wm  lower  taaaa  make  you  mora  IneUnad 
to  take  a  risk  on  a  new  buainessr  Tea,  M 
percent. 

9.  Have  you  turned  down  the  opportunity 
to  take  a  bigger  Job  in  the  last  6  years  be- 
cause taxes  would  take  too  much  of  the 
additional  mcome  offered?     Tes,  13  percent. 

7.  Do  you  know  of  actual  cases  of  execu- 
tives who  have  turned  down  bigger  jobs  or 
more  work  because  of  taxes?    Tee,  38  percent. 

8.  Will  lower  taxes  make  you  more  Inclined 
to  take  on  a  bigger  Job  or  more  work?  Yes, 
69  percent, 


Margarine  Vcrsas  Botter 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  E.  FOGARTY 

or  XRODE  TSLAirO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  3,  1948 

Mr.  FOGARTY.  Mr.  Speaker,  urvder 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  editorial  from 
the  Woonsocket  Call  of  March  15,  1948: 

MAXGARIME  VCBSUS  BUTTER 

Many  Federal  taxes  are  btirdensome.  but 
none  Is  so  flagrantly  unjust  as  those  restrict- 
ing the  sale  of  margarine,  the  poor  man's 
substitute  for  butter. 

The  end  of  the  disgraceful  discrimination 
is  in  sight.  The  House  Agriculture  Commit- 
tee began  public  hearings  last  week  on  18 
bills  calling  for  the  repeal  of  all  special  taxes 
on  nuurgarine,  and  it  learned  that  public 
opinion  is  solidly  behind  the  proposed  repeal. 

Committee  members  beard  nutrition  ex- 
perts and  other  disinterested  witnesses  tes- 
tify that  margarine  Is  fully  as  wholesome  and 
nourishing  as  butter. 

Typical  was  the  obeervatlon  of  Dr.  H.  J. 
Deuel,  Jr^  professor  of  biochemistry  and  nu- 
trition at  the  University  of  Southern  Cali- 
fornia School  of  Medicine,  who  testified  that 
butter  is  in  no  way  superior  to  margarine. 

The  powerful  dairy  Interests,  who  have 
succeeded  In  hamstringing  the  sale  of  mar- 
garine through  oppressive  levies  since  1858. 
have  their  backs  to  the  wall  now  and  they 
are  nearly  ready  to  concede  defeat. 

Housewives  learned  during  the  war  that 
oleo  Is  in  no  way  Inferior  to  butter  as  a 
table  spread.  Butter  lost  thousands  of  Its 
satisfied  customers  when  Its  price  roee  to  a 
dollar  a  pound  and  higher.  That  was  when 
margarine  began  to  increase  In  popularity. 

So  it  Is  not  surprising  that  consumers  are 
supporting  the  move  to  eliminate  the  unnec- 
essary taxes  on  oleo.  Every  penny  counts  In 
this  era  of  skyrocketing  prices. 

The  final  argument  for  removal  of  the  taxes 
Is  that  margarine  is  the  only  food  product 
against  which  such  discrimination  is  prac- 
ticed. 

We  would  concltide  that  the  case  in  favor 
of  margarine  ie  a  strong  one. 


CoBiBv  Bittic  laillratMB  in  t)»«  Sut* 


EXTJENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HOH.  EDWARD  J.  DEVITT 

or  MINIfCSOTA 

IN  THE  kiOUSB  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
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Monday,  May  3,  1948 

VITT.    Mr.    Speaker,    under 
lude  in  my  extension  of  re- 
eighth  and  final  article  of  a 
ten  by  Gustaf  A.  Nordin,  of  the 
oneer  Press  and  Dispatch,  hav- 
1  /1th  communistic  infiltration  In 
Department.    Many  of  my  col- 
hkve  been  amazed  at  the  revela- 
by  Washington  Correspond- 
n.    Individually    the    articles 
startling:  collectively  they  are 
The  information  contained 
of  articles  proves  without 
of  a  doubt  that  the  IntelU- 
em  of  the  United  States  needs 
immediate  overhauling  and 


s<  ries 


and 
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APPENDIX  TO  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 


(By  Oiutaf  A.  Nordin) 

.t(trow — Congressional     leaders    are 

that  any  doubu  In  cotmection 

employment  of  personnel  In  the  State 

should  be  resolved  in  favor  of 


llOBt  Se  nabUcans 


States  rather  than  the  employee, 
and  Democrats  will  ac- 
•in  eaprseesd  by  lUpreeentatlve 
Republican.  Nebraska).  chair- 
State  Department  Appropriations 
Subcommittee  in   lU  report   to   the   House 


or  employees  who  are  suspected 
sllgfitest  degree  should  be  encouraged 


mild  approach  In  comparison  with 
3f  others  who  cannot  understand 
employment    of    men    and 
loyalty   or   association    with 
risks  is  tolerated, 
report   to  Congress  discussed 
extensive  hearings  held   on   the 
of  the  State  Department  "and 
of  Individuals  who  were  con- 
risks  from  the  security  angle." 
Investigators  disclosed  In  these 
reports  on  108  former,  present,  and 
State  Department  employees. 

does   not   feel   that   the 
has  been  as  diligent  as  It  might 
In  the  selection  of  its  personnel 
rulBclently  exercised  the  pre- 
en It  under  the  so-called  McCar- 
(^ntalned  In  appropriation  acts  for 
for  the  past  several  years." 
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report,  which  summarizes  the 

t  hUtory  of  the  108.  Is  stUl  belxxg 

House  Appropriations  Committee. 

t^tlve  John  Tabsb.  Republican.  New 

Ci  nservatlve  who  woiUd  fire  all  of 

tie    could.    Is    Chairman    of    the 

that  report  has  been  publtciaed 

In  this  serlee  of  copyright  articles 

be  released  by  the  Taber  com- 


The  fundamental  Issue  involved  Is  whether 
these  employees  are  security  risks.  A  cloud 
will  hang  over  the  State  Department  as 
long  as  such  reports  as  gathered  by  the  Taber 
Ittee  are  in  existence  and  not  brought 
the  open  for  explanation. 

Representative  Tabes  declared  on  the  floor 
of  the  House  that  the  Investigations  made 
by  the  special  agents  "demonstrate  beyond 
any  question  that  the  first  thing  for  the 
United  States  to  do  is  to  clean  up  the  State 
Department  and  get  rid  of  those  whose  In- 
competency and  disloyalty  Is  a  menace  to 
the  United  States  and  to  the  successful  pros- 
ecution of  any  type  of  foreign  policy." 

Representative  Cu^bbncb  Cannon.  Demo- 
crat, IClssourl,  ranking  minority  member  of 
the  committee,  counters  that  the  FBI  Investi- 
gations have  not  "produced  evidence  which 
would  Justify  the  committee  in  bringing  any- 
one up  here  for  questioning.  In  these  un- 
supported charges,  we  have  reached  a  new 
era  In  political  partisanship  " 

The  State  Department  ofllclals  In  charge 
say  that  the  evidence  Is  Insufficient  to  war- 
rant dismissal. 

Congressional  leaders,  clamoring  for  action 
under  pressure  of  a  United  States-Soviet  war 
of  nerves,  claim  that  the  connections  of 
these  employees  make  It  Imperative  that  the 
interests  of  the  country  supersede  the  pro- 
tection of  the  employee. 

Hamilton  Robinson,  In  charge  of  the  State 
Department's  Office  of  Controls,  prepared  an 
order  In  which  he  defined  who  constitutes  a 
security  risk. 

The  first  point  Is: 

"A  person  who  engages  In,  supports,  or  ad- 
vocates treason,  subversion,  or  sedition,  or 
who  la  a  member  of.  affiliated  with,  or  in 
sympathetic  association  with  the  Communist, 
Nasi,  or  Fascist  Parties,  or  of  any  foreign  or 
domestic  party,  organization,  movement, 
group,  or  combination  of  persons  who  seeks 
to  alter  the  form  of  government  of  the  United 
States  by  unconstitutional  means  or  whose 
policy  is  to  advocate  or  approve  the  commis- 
sion of  acts  of  force  or  violence  to  deny  other 
persons  their  right  under  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  Sutes:  or  a  person  who  con- 
sistently believes  In  or  supports  the  Ideolo- 
gies end  policies  of  such  a  party,  organiza- 
tion, movement,  group,  or  combliutlon  of 
persons." 

Participation  In  one  or  more  of  such  parties 
or  organisations,  or  their  "fronts."  contribu- 
tion of  funds,  attendance  at  meetings,  regis- 
trstlon  to  vote  in  such  parties,  or  signing 
election  petition*  for  party  memt)ers,  are 
major  factors,  according  to  Robinson's  order. 
He  said  the  department  also  would  oonslder 
written  evidence  or  oral  espNMlons  by 
speeches  or  otherwise,  of  political,  economic 
or  social  views,  which  throw  a  light  on  the 
security  chances  this  country  Is  taking  with 
such  employes. 

The  Information  filed  with  the  Taber  com- 
mittee in  this  secret  report  exposes  practically 
all  of  the  108  employees  Investigated.  If  the 
Investigations  were  objective  and  are  factual, 
few.  If  any  of  the  108.  should  have  been  re- 
tained In  employment  or.  in  the  case  of  Job 
applicants,  should  not  be  considered  as 
proper  State  Department  risks. 

Tabbb  tells  his  colleagues:  "I  Just  want  to 
tell  you  that  I  do  not  go  off  half -cocked.  The 
Investigations  of  the  committee  Indicated  a 
very  large  number  of  Communists  on  the  rolls 
of  ths  State  Department.  The  very  least  that 
they  have  there  now  is  14.  and  those  cases  In- 
•tead  of  resulting  in  Immediate  dismissal  as 
the  Interests  of  the  United  States  required, 
have  been  dragged  on  and  on  for  0,  8.  and  10 
months." 

"I  do  not  know  whether  anyone  Is  entitled 
to  wonder  whether  we  are  getting  American 
reprsaantatlon  in  the  State  Department." 

Moat  of  the  findings  of  the  special  agents 
appear  to  support  RepresenUtlve  Tabsb's 
charges  of  communism  In  the  Department. 

During  House  debate  on  this  Issue;  during 
public  hearings  on  high-salaried  Anfericans 


In  prlvste  business  who  refused  to  state  their 
Communist  connection,  the  question  Is  con- 
stantly asked.  "Why  should  these  people,  all 
of  them  living  far  better  and  much  freer  than 
anyone  in  the  Soviet  Union,  desire  to  trans- 
form America  into  a  Communist  dictator- 
ship?" 

The  answer  is  generally  that  these  "intel- 
lectual giants"  hope  to  become  "commissars." 

That  view  is  perhaps  best  expressed  In  ar- 
ticle 12  of  the  Communist  constitution: 

"The  principle  applied  in  the  U.  S.  S.  R.  Is 
that  ot  socialism:  From  each  according  to 
ability,  to  each  according  to  his  work." 


Waihinfton  Evening  Star  Lands  Mondt 
Bill,  H.  R.  5852,  To  Curb  Communist 
ActiTities  in  the  United  States,  To  Re- 
qaire  All  Communists  To  Register  With 
the  Department  of  Justice,  To  Deny 
Them  Federal  Employment  and  Pass- 
ports, To  Require  Them  To  Identify 
and  Register  Their  Front  Organizations, 
and  for  Other  Purposes 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  KARL  E.  MUNDT  . 

or  SOITTH  DAKOTA 

IN  THX  HOUSB  OF  RKPRCSCNTATIVES 

Monday.  May  3.  1948 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  after  over 
10  years  of  studies,  investigations,  hear- 
ings, and  discussions  on  the  nature,  the . 
methods,  and  the  menace  of  the  Com- 
munist Party  in  the  United  States  and 
elsewhere,  the  House  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities  has  brought  out  the 
first  piece  of  legislation  in  its  career  for 
the  purpose  of  curbing  and  controlling 
Communist  activities  in  this  country. 
This  legislation,  H.  R.  5852.  known  as 
the  Mundt  bill,  or  the  bill  to  control 
subversive  activities  In  the  United  States, 
packs  into  a  few  short  pages  the  full  ex- 
perience and  knowledge  of  our  commit- 
tee from  the  standpoint  of  utilizing  all 
legal  steps  available  to  protect  the  United 
States  from  the  subversive  un-American 
groups  who  would  destroy  this  Republic 
from  within. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  hope  to  secure  a  rule 
on  H.  R.  5852  tomorrow  or  Wednesday 
and  we  hope  to  get  this  legislation  before 
the  House  for  consideration  before  the 
end  of  this  week.  In  tie  meantime.  I 
urge  all  members  to  study  this  bill  care- 
fully and  to  read  the  report  which  ac- 
companys  it  and  which  Is  now  available. 
We  covet  the  support  of  all  patriotic 
Americans  from  every  walk  of  life  and 
from  all  political  parties  in  the  enact- 
ment and  enforcement  of  this  legisla- 
tion. 

Up  to  now.  so  far  as  I  know,  only  the 
Communist  Party,  its  intimate  circle  of 
controlled  satellite,  or  front  organiza- 
tions, and  the  frenzied  fringe  which  Mr, 
Wallace  Is  trying  to  forge  together  into 
Bomething  called  a  political  party,  are  in 
opposition  to  this  legislation.  Sir,  we  are 
proud  of  the  enemies  H.  R.  5852  has  pro- 
duced. The  Daily  Worker,  PM,  and  a 
few  equally  pink  and  pathetic  apologists 
for  Communists  are  attacking  the  Mundt 
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bin  In  every  issue.  On  the  other  hsmd. 
It  has  secured  the  high  praise  of  the  Mil- 
waukee Journal,  the  New  York  Herald 
Trllmne.  the  Washington  Times-Herald, 
the  Washington  Evening  Star,  and  a 
large  number  of  other  progressive  and 
patriotic  American  newspapers,  column- 
ists, commentators,  and  feature  writers. 
As  typical  of  the  Important  and  seri- 
ous-minded support  which  H.  R.  5852 
has  attracted.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  now  call 
attention  to  the  following  editorial  from 
the  May  1, 1948.  issue  of  the  Washington 
Evening  Star: 

A    THKXAT    TO    COMMUNISM 

There  Is  good  reason  for  the  big  upsoar 
which  the  Communist  Party  Is  kicking  up 
©?er  the  Mundt  bill  to  require  registration 
of  Its  members.  For  Representative  Uvmrt 
and  his  committee  coUeagues.  alter  lengthy 
and  serlotu  study,  have  produced  an  antl- 
Cooamtmlst  measure  wtilch.  If  passed,  would 
oosutltute  a  real  threat  to  the  party  as  now 
operated. 

The  Mundt  bill  undertakes  a  more  con- 
•ervatlve  and.  at  the  same  time,  a  more  effec- 
tive approach  to  the  communism  problem 
than  the  vartous  prior  proposals  for  outlaw- 
ing the  party.  Bven  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Investigation  has  objected  to  plans  lor  mak- 
ing the  party  illegal  for  the  very  sound  rea- 
•on  that  to  do  so  would  merely  drive  com- 
munism underground  and  thus  complicate 
the  task  of  keeping  It  under  stirvelllance. 
The  registration  measure  would  recognize 
the  right  of  the  Communist  Party  to  extot — 
but  In  the  open  only — and  not  as  a  foreign- 
controlled  conspiratorial  organlaatlon  bent 
on  setting  up  a  foreign-dominated  totali- 
tarian dictatorship. 

The  outstanding  proTlslons  of  the  bill, 
which  has  received  the  unanimous  approval 
of  the  •ommlttee,  are,  first,  that  it  shall  be 
inegal  to  attempt  to  set  up  a  totalitarian 
dictatorship  directed  or  controlled  from 
abroad:  and,  secord,  that  the  Communist 
Party  mtist  file  with  the  Attorney  General 
anntully  a  list  of  its  oOcers  and  members 
and  a  detailed  financial  report.  Organtea- 
tlons  designated  by  the  Attorney  General  as 
Oonmrunlst  fronts  would  be  required  to  list 
their  ofllcers,  but  not  their  members.  Mem- 
bers were  excluded  becatise  It  was  feared  that 
Innocent  persons  might  be  needlessly  pU- 
lorted  by  such  a  provision. 

It  Is  not  BurprUlng  that  William  Z.  Porter, 
national  chairman  of  the  Communist  Party; 
Eugene  Dennis,  executive  secretary,  and  other 
party  leadera  have  raised  a  storm  of  pro- 
test. They  have  declared  they  will  Instruct 
party  members  not  to  register.  Of  course, 
the  sponsors  of  the  bill  do  not  expect  that 
all  Communists  would  register.  But  If  the 
PBI  finds  a  bona  fide  party  member  who  has 
not  registered.  It  will  have  legal  cause  for 
arrest  and  prosecution.  The  law  requiring 
reglBtratlon  of  submachine  guns,  sawed-off 
shotruns,  and  other  gangster-type  weapons 
operated  much  the  same  way.  Gangsters  did 
not  register  tbejr  guns,  but  when  one  was 
captured  with  upreglstered  weapons  on  him 
the  Federal  Government  was  empowered  to 
act. 

The  Communists  already  have  challenged 
the  constitutionality  of  the  registration  plan 
on  the  groiuid  that  It  would  set  up  classes 
of  citizens.  It  naay  well  be  that  the  courts 
would  not  take  kindly  to  the  legislation.  But 
the  cotuls  have  upheld  laws  requiring  regis- 
tration of  such  classes  of  cltlzeas  as  lobby- 
ists and  agents  of  foreign  principals.  All  In 
all.  the  Mundt  bill  gives  evidence  of  thought- 
ful consideration  of  an  extremely  perplexing 
security  problem.  It  undoubtedly  has  de- 
fects that  need  correction.  But  its  over-all 
objectives  are  £0  meritorious  that  Congress 
should  find  time  for  lull  debate  of  Its 
provisions. 
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Monday ^  May  3, 1948 

Mr.    JOHNSON    of    California.     Mr. 

Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks, I  include  a  lecture  by  Rockwell 
Dennis  Hunt,  Ph.  D.: 

CALirosMiA.  cHnj)  or  spain 
(Second  in  a  series  of  eight  public  centennial 
lectures  by  RockweU  Dennis  Hunt,  Ph.  D.) 
Dr.  Hunt.  Before  beginning  the  lecture 
proper  I  think  I  should  mention  a  new  book 
that  Is  coming  out  that  many  of  you  would 
be  Interested  to  acquire.  That  Is  the'new 
book  which  is  to  contain  the  papers  pub- 
lished In  the  June  1947  Quarterly  of  the 
California  Historical  Society.  It  Is  to  be  the 
Gold  Discovery.  These  are  probably  the  most 
valuable  papers  published  in  recent  years  on 
that  subject,  and  wUl  be  coming  out  In  book 
form  and  may  be  purchased  by  the  public  In 
the  very  near  future. 

California,  a  child  of  Spain.  Last  week 
the  lecture  considered  The  Hidden  Paradise, 
before  California  was  revealed  to  modem 
enlightenment,  and  what  did  those  people 
find  here  when  they  came?  Those  who  came 
were  chiefly  from  Spain.  Spain  was  the 
greatest  colonizing  nation  in  the  world  at 
that  time,  the  time  of  Columbu*.  Cortez. 
Cabrlllo.  and  a  part  of  the  great  far-flung 
territory  to  be  colonized  reached  up  even  Into 
California. 

I  start  by  giving  you  two  quotations,  very 
brief.  First  from  Charles  F.  Lummis,  who 
was  a  great  admirer  of  the  Spanish  pioneers. 
He  wrote  about  them  very  Interestingly,  aud 
said :  'They  were  Spaniards  who  first  saw  aiid 
explored  the  greatest  gulf  In  the  world;  Span- 
lards  who  discovered  the  two  greatest  rivers; 
Spaniards  who  first  knew  that  there  were 
two  contlnenU  of  America;  Spaniards  who 
first  went  around  the  world.'  The  second 
quotation  Is  from  Hubert  Howe  Bancroft, 
weU-known  historian,  who  declared:  "A  hiu- 
dred  years  before  John  Smith  saw  the  spot  on 
wlilch  was  planted  Jamestown,  thousands 
from  Spain  had  crossed  the  high  sea,  achieved 
mighty  conquesu.  seizing  large  portions  of 
the  two  Americas."  When  the  Spanish  dis- 
coverers came  to  reveal  this  hidden  paradise 
they  found  the  only  human  Inhabitants  to 
be  the  Indians.  Therefore  It  is  appropriate 
to  make  some  remarks  abcut  the  California 
Indians. 

I  wish  to  state  that  many  of  the  accounts 
and  descriptions  of  the  California  Indians 
of  earlier  days  are  very  Inaccurate  and  un- 
scientific. That  is  quite  natural,  and  yet 
we  mu£t  make  proper  discount  when  wc  read 
many  of  these  older  accounts.  One  of  the 
best  of  the  earlier  writers  was  Stephen  Pow- 
ers, connected  with  the  Dnlted  States  Gov- 
ernment in  the  Bureau  of  Ethnology,  whose 
published  report  of  18T7  was  probably  the 
best  description  of  the  California  Indians  up 
to  that  time.  I  think  a  scholar  who  has  made 
splendid  sclentiflc  contributions  toward  our 
enlightenment  on  the  Indians  and  the  popu- 
lation of  the  prehistoric  type  of  the  south- 
west was  Professor  Bandeller;  but  the  mod- 
em writer  who  Is  perhaps  best  recognized 
now  Is  Professor  Kroeber  of  the  University  of 
California,  at  Berkeley.  His  handbook  is 
probably  the  best  single  volume  on  the  Cali- 
fornia Indians. 

The  Indians  of  California  stood  In  rather 
striking  contrast  to  many  of  the  ncble  red 
men  ol  the  East,    They  had  not  the  aquUlne 


nose;  they  had  not  for  the  most  part  the 
warlike  spirit;  they  had  not  the  promise  of 
some  kind  of  "happy  hunting  ground";  and 
In  various  ways  they  differed  from  the  east- 
em  Indians,  particularly  the  more  warlike 
tribes  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  western 
regions. 

The  ix>pulatlon  of  the  Indians  of  California 
has  been  the  subject  of  much  speculation. 
Nobody  knows  exactly  how  many  Indians 
were  here,  but  perhaps  as  good  an  estimate 
or  guess  as  may  be  made  would  be  that  there 
were  approximately  135,000  to  140,000  Indians 
In  California  at  the  time  when  Spain  came  to 
occupy  the  land.  And  that  was  a  denser 
population  than  was  to  be  found  in  practi- 
cally any  other  part  of  the  Nation  at  the 
time. 

The  Indians  of  California  undoubtedly 
originated  from  Asiatic  peoples,  and  very 
likely  came  to  this  continent  by  way  of 
Alaska,  across  the  Aleutian  Islands.  We  do 
not.  of  coxu^e,  have  all  the  records  of  theee 
things,  because  there  were  no  written  records; 
but  we  have  rather  strong  Inferential  evi- 
dence that  the  Indians  were  of  Asiatic  origin. 
Properly  speaking,  there  were  scarcely  any 
tribes  of  Indians  In  California.  There  were 
tribal  bands  and  large  numbers  who  claimed 
together,  but  not  In  the  organized  form  of 
some  of  the  Indian  tribes  of  the  Bast.  They 
had  wide  varieties  of  languages  and  dialects, 
so  that  sometimes  the  people  of  one  region 
or  district  could  not  even  understand  the  In- 
dians 30  or  80  miles  away  aud  could  not  con- 
verse together.  They  were  very  secretive,  ex- 
clusive, not  very  nomadic,  moving  about  from 
place  to  place  only  comparatively  slightly. 
and  for  the  most  pert  were  very  peaceful  and 
even  shlftlees,  oftentimes  very  Indolent. 

The  culture  of  these  California  Indians 
was  of  a  rather  low  level;  In  fact,  most  of 
them  might  be  called  paleolithic  men;  that 
Is.  those  of  the  old  stone  age.  or  from  an- 
other standpoint  they  might  be  called  upper 
savages,  or  lower  barbarians,  depending  on 
the  classification  that  is  used  describing 
these  levels  of  culture  among  aborigines. 

The  Indians,  from  the  physical  standpoint, 
were  not,  usually  speaking,  as  attractive  as 
the  Indlaiu  farther  east.  They  were  not  tall 
and  dignified;  their  faces  were  net  preposses- 
sing, although  there  were  marked  exceptions 
to  any  generalization  that  might  be  made. 
When  I  say  they  were  peaceful,  that  Is  a  gen- 
eralization, but  there  were  some  who  were 
very  warlike  and  some  who  were  excellent 
fighters.  When  I  say  they  were  rather  homely 
In  physical  appearance,  I  also  remind  you 
that  there  were  some  exceptions  to  that  rule, 
and  that  some  individuals  could  be  cited  of 
the  greatest  dignity  and  very  personable 
Indians,  Indeed. 

The  food  of  these  Indians  was  of  all  man- 
ner of  objects  that  were  at  all  edible  and 
some  that  you  and  I  would  not  think  at  all 
edible.  Many  of  them  were  not  very  bold 
hunters.  They  had  great  respect  for  the 
griz:'ly  bear  and  seldom  wished  an  encoun- 
ter with  the  grizzly.  They  were  not  very 
able  hunters  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
deer  and  the  antelope,  although  they  cap- 
tured Eome,  more  likely  by  trapping  and 
trailing  than  by  shooting  with  the  bow  and 
arrow.  And  yet  they  depended  for  the  most 
part  upon  vegetable  food,  not  to  say  hoVr- 
ever,  that  they  did  not  make  use  of  a  good 
many  of  the  lower  fcrms  of  animals,  Includ- 
ing snakes,  lizards,  and  rodents  of  various 
kinds.  One  of  the  choice  delicacies,  when 
they  could  find  such  an  object,  was  the 
yo\mg  hornet,  or  yellow  Jacket,  before  being 
hatched  out  from  the  honeycomb.  That 
was  a  succulent  sort  of  confection  for  them. 
They  subsisted  very  largely  upon  acorns  and 
depended  more  up>on  acorns  than  upon  any 
one  thing  In  many  localities.  In  other  local- 
ities where  they  lived,  almost  half  of  their 
food  came  from  grasshoppers.  I  have  no 
objection  to  their  eating  snails  and  gra«- 
hoppers  and  various  other  Items  and  artldea; 
tut  they  are  not  attractive  to  us. 
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of  these  Indians  were  far  from 

to  us:   their  wickiups  were  very 

They    were    Indeed,    to 

term,  filthy  In  their  manner  of 

their  own   so-called   homes,   and 

became    unbearable    they 

out  and  construct  another  home 

cleaning  house,  and  would  burn 

had  I'ift  behind.     The  clothing 

was  very  meager,  nothing  at 

when  the  weather  permitted,  on 

the  male,  and  very  little  Indeed 

of   the    women.    One    of    the 

the.  missionaries  was  to  see  that 

better  attention  to  their  clothing 

food  and  to  the  general  manner 

1  vlng. 

weapons  were  not  very  strong.     They 

amount     to     very     much.    The 

hat  they  used  might  be  a  club  or 

arrow,  but  they  were  not  very 

They    stood    In    awe    when    they 

^anish  rifles  and  heard  the  explo- 

made  a  terrible  noise — they  had 

anything    of    the    kind    before. 

had  were  very  simple.  Indeed. 

to  not  wish  to  convey  the  Impres- 

they   were  simply   dumbbells,  or 

had  very  little  of  common  sense. 

themselves  to  the  conditions; 

y  for  many  of  them  In  the  valleys 

Joaqutn  and  Sacramento  and  in 

dlsuicts.    Why  should  they  toll; 

they  work  and  put  themselves 

things  that  were  unnecessary  from 

of  their  way  of  living?    And 

they  1  ad  some  rather  beautiful 

and    crafts.      They    were    excellent 

uteavwa.  and  they   learned  to  make 

They  could  make  boats.     In 

along  the  shore  line  they  could 

that  would  be  large  enough  to 

iticn.     They  even  became  so  skillful 

could  make  a  boat  that  could  carry 

Catallna  Island  to  the  mainland 

again  to  the  Island.     They  also,  I 

a  good,  deep  sense  of  religion  of 

kind,  not  what  you  and  I  would 

at  all.  but  more  of  animism,  of 

and  what  to  us  would  be  deemed 

and   unbelievable:    no  set  doc- 

eachlng  along  that  line,  but  many 

legends    were    preserved    from 

child  and  so  on  down  through  the 
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hat   has  survived  on   the  part  of 

The    Indians    themselves 

cam*  In  contact  with  the  Spanish 

not  suffer,  in  fact  on  the  whole 

elevated,  and  their  numbers  were 

rery  well.     But  when  they  came  In 

^  nth  the  early  Americans  who  en« 

Ifornla.   then   they   suffered.     The 

\  ras  rulnoiu  to  them:   It  was  tragic 

of  the  Americans  treated  them  In  a 

manner.     Some  even  wiped  them 

4oiild  not  hesitate  to  shoot  down  In> 

a   matter   of   playful   Joking,   and 

make  notches  on  their  muskets 

Implements    to    indicate    bow 

they  had  killed  wantonly.    Al< 

net   they   became.     Now.   however, 

of  years  they  have  been  better 

and  many  of  them  are  In  schools 

and  are  among  cur  useful 

n  a  good  many  Instances   at   the 

time.     It  Is  pleasant  to  record  that 

States    Oovernment    has    been 

care,  none  too  good  yet.  but 

care  and  attention  to  the  preser- 

upllft  of  the  American  Indians  In 

than  In  the  early  da3rs. 

many  names  have  been  left  to  Us 

a.     origin.     I     mention     Siskiyou. 

Mono.  Napa,  and  others  will  occur 

being  of  Indian  origin,  appearing 

maps. 

for  the  Indians:  but  I  must  pasa 
:^ming  of  the  Spanish  people.  Intro- 
subject  by  the  use  of  the  three 
C's:  Columbus.  Cortez,  Cabrlllo. 
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Columbus  opened  the  way.  Cortez  carried  on 
to  further  progress  on  our  western  shores, 
and  Cabrlllo  became  the  actual  discoverer  of 
Alta  California.  In  the  meantime,  one  other 
name  should  be  mentioned,  and  that  Is 
Balboa,  who  discovered  the  Pacific  Ocean 
from  the  Isthmus  of  Panama.  So  there  we 
have  the  setting,  the  background,  for  the 
discovery  and  final  occupation  of  Spanish 
colonial  California. 

Cabrlllo  In  1542  sailed  Into  the  bay  of  San 
Diego,  gave  it  a  name  which  was  changed  a 
little  later,  and  thus  he  became  the  dis- 
coverer of  our  California.  Then  he  proceeded 
to  the  north  and  made  considerable  distance 
toward  the  north.  He  had  an  unfortunate 
accident  and  he  died  before  the  expedition 
was  completed.  Ferrelo.  his  understudy,  his 
second  in  command,  proceeded  to  the  north 
as  far  as  the  southern  boundary  of  Oregon. 
And  that  was  the  opening  by  the  Spaniards 
of  the  west,  and  the  coast  of  the  Pacific  all 
the  way  from  San  Diego  to  the  southern  part 
of  Oregon. 

I  mention  Just  one  other  name  for  the 
present,  because  there  are  many  that  are 
obscure  and  we  cannot  take  the  time  to  dis- 
cuss them,  and  that  Is  the  name  of  Vizcaino. 
Vlicalno  came  north  In  1602.  landing  at 
Monterey.  He  found  a  bay  there,  dropped 
anchor  at  the  great  Vizcaino  oak,  and  there 
looked  about  him  and  thought  he  had  found 
almost  the  perfection  of  a  harbor.  He  wrote 
about  it  and  his  description  Is  lively  and 
glowing  and  was  long  regarded  as  a  guide 
for  later  navigators.  We  may  regard  1602  as 
perhaps  the  main  year  as  the  sequel  follow- 
ing the  actual  discovery  by  Cabrlllo  and  by 
Ferrelo.  Then  there  follows  a  long  period  of 
Inactivity  so  far  as  Spain  Is  concerned:  but  in 
the  meantime  other  foreigners  were  coming, 
to  some  extent. 

I  mention  particularly  Francis  Drake,  who 
came  In  1579  and  made  land  at  what  we  now 
call  Sir  Francis  Drake  Bay.  north  of  San 
Francisco,  and  not  a  part  of  San  Francisco 
Bay.  There  he  and  his  men  stayed  for  sev- 
eral weeks,  and  In  a  formal  manner  took 
possession  of  the  vast  territory  in  the  name  of 
good  Queen  Bess — Queen  llicabeth  of  Eng- 
land. He  named  that  Nora  Albion,  or  what 
we  now  call  New  Bngland.  And  thus  It  Is 
clear  the  first  New  Bngland  was  not  on  the 
Atlantic  borders  at  all.  but  long  before  Ply- 
mouth or  Jamestown  there  was  that  New 
Albion  out  here  on  the  Pacific.  It  was  he  who 
left  a  bronze  plate  that  only  a  few  years  ago 
was  spectacularly  discovered,  purely  ss  an  ac- 
cident. Tbat  bronae  plate,  according  to  the 
best  critics,  was  pronounced  authentic  as 
having  been  left  there  in  a  faraway  date  in 
1579.  Then  there  are  other  foreigners  who 
might  be  mentioned,  but  let  us  pass  on  to  a 
more  active  period. 

That  Is  the  period  when  Spain  Is  becoming 
ready,  very  tardily,  to  occupy  the  land  and 
set  up  a  colony  In  Callfcmila.  Tou  may  re- 
member that  the  Jesuits  had  control  of  the 
missions  of  Lower  California,  or  Baja  Cali- 
fornia, before  our  upper  California  waa  en- 
tered and  settled:  but  In  1787  the  Jesulu  were 
expelled.  They  had  fallen  into  disfavor  with 
the  royal  power  in  Spain  and  were  expelled 
from  the  Spanish  territory  at  different  points. 
Including  western  America.  It  was  then, 
after  a  good  deal  of  uncertainty,  that  the 
territory  of  Lower  California  was  allotted  to 
the  Dominican  Order  in  the  Catholic  Church, 
and  Alta  California  to  the  Franciscan  Order. 
Thus  we  have  the  series  of  missions  In  Cali- 
fornia that  are  called  the  Franciscan  Mis- 
sions, simply  because  It  was  the  Franciscan 
Order  of  the  church  that  was  given  charge 
of  that  territory  for  missionary  purposes. 

Now  the  settlement  of  California  Is  of  a 
threefold  nature.  First  Is  the  religious  as- 
pect; second,  there  Is  the  military  aspect;  and. 
third,  the  civil  or  governmental  side,  which 
comes  In  a  little  later.  It  seems  to  me  to  be 
appropriate  tonight  to  give  particular  atten- 
tion to  th3  religious  settlement  In  California 


because  that  proved  to  be  the  most  Important 
and  most  effective  of  all  these  different  as- 
pects. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  history  of  Eng- 
land Is  the  history  of  her  church.  It 
might  similarly  be  said  the  Spanish  history 
of  California  is  the  history  of  the  Pranclsfcan 
Missions,  by  far  the  most  effective  element  in 
the  occupation  and  civilizing  processes  of  our 
early  Caaifornla.  Let's  look  at  that  a  little 
while.  Junlpero  Serra  was  appointed,  to  his 
great  delight,  father-president  of  the  Fran- 
ciscan Missions.  The  man  In  charge  of  New 
Spain,  representing  the  King  of  Spain,  was 
called  the  viceroy,  or  the  vice-king,  and  he 
had  the  prerogatives  practically  of  a  king. 
He  was  the  supreme  officer  of  New  Spain  or 
Mexico.  Thus,  the  father-president,  Junlpero 
Serra.  was  responsible  to  him  as  was  also  the 
highest  military  officer. 

Tne  milltaiy  officer  In  that  expedition 
which  came  to  San  Diego  in  1769  was  Caspar 
de  Portola.  Captain  Portola  and  Father 
Serra.  then,  were  the  Joint  commanders  of 
the  military  and  the  missionary  factors  to 
settle  the  territory.  Now  this  occupation 
began  under  very  difficult  and  trying  cir- 
cumstances. Scarcely  had  Father  Serra  been 
at  San  Diego  for  2  or  3  days,  a  very  short 
period,  befor?  he  waa  eager,  because  be  waa 
a  man  of  unquenchable  zeal,  to  push  on  and 
have  a  location  at  Monterey.  After  estab- 
lishing a  miselon  at  San  Diego  he  had  a 
burning  desire  to  have  a  mission  established 
at  Monterey.  For  that  purpose  he  and  the 
others  depended  upon  the  description  of 
Vizcaino  of  that  bay.  Thus  the  expedition 
that  was  sent  out  Just  a  little  bit  later  to 
locata  Montarey  for  the  purpose  of  settling 
a  mission  and  also,  cf  course,  to  guard  against 
the  encroachments  of  the  Russians  from  the 
north.  That  was  an  expedition  of  the  great- 
est sort  of  difficulty,  and  as  you  remember, 
Monterey  was  not  Identified;  the  description 
did  not  seem  to  check  or  tally  with  what 
they  actually  found.  They  passed  by  the 
very  place  they  were  looking  for,  and  San 
Francisco  Bay  was  discovered.  Then  the 
straggling  remnants  of  the  party  that  went 
on  that  perilous  expedition  could  hardly  get 
back  to  the  headquarters  In  San  Diego. 
Some  were  famished  and  almost  dead,  and 
yet  good  Father  Serra  was  unwilling  to  give 
up  the  enterprise  It  has  often  been  said 
that  if  It  had  not  been  for  the  prayer  and 
apparently  miraculous  happening  of  the 
prcvitlentUl  appearance  of  the  ship  with  the 
supplies  of  food  that  CallfornU  would  have 
been  completely  abandoned.  Now  we  do  not 
know  exactly  what  would  have  happened,  but 
we  do  know  that  not  only  Father  Serra  but 
also  Portolte — both  of  them — were  strong  In 
faith  and  strong  In  the  purpose  of  going  for- 
ward with  the  conquest  of  California.  I  need 
not  detail  to  you  that  the  second  expedition 
in  search  of  Monterey  was  more  successful 
and  thiit  Serra  himself  established  a  mission 
at  Carmel.  near  Monterey,  which  became  the 
second  of  the  series  of  missions,  which  very 
soon  became  the  headquarters  for  the  father- 
president  himself.  Thus  we  have  San  Diego 
and  Monterey.  I  shall  not  even  try  to  detail 
the  founding  of  all  the  other  missions.  Suf- 
fice It  to  say.  Father  Serra  was  himself  the 
founder  of  nine  Franciscan  missions.  Others 
followed. 

In  the  meantime,  and  I  wish  to  return  to 
this,  we  must  remember  that  presidios  had 
been  founded,  first  at  San  Diego,  then  one 
at  Monterey:  later  on,  one  at  San  Fran- 
cisco, and  one  at  Santa  Barbara.  Now  the 
mission  was  the  headquarters  for  the  re- 
ligious activity,  but  It  was  used  by  the  State 
also,  and  the  Governments  use  of  the  mis- 
sions did  not  always  harmonize  with  the 
purpose  of  the  missionaries  themselves.  For 
example,  the  State  used  the  mission  largely 
for  propaganda  purposes  and  for  purposes  of 
extending  the  empire,  whereas  the  sincere 
padres  earnestly  desired,  at  least   most  oC 
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them  did.  the  conversion  of  the  aborigines, 
the  saving  of  the  souls  of  the  Indians.  They 
were  deeply  moved,  even  obsessed  with  that 
passion.  It  was  certainly  a  burning  passion 
in  the  breast  of  Junlpero  Serra.  So  there 
were  a  good  many  clashes  between  the  State 
authority  and  the  religious  authority.  Each 
was  more  or  less  parallel  to  the  other  In 
power  and  Influence,  but  they  clashed  on 
numbers  of  occasions. 

Then  the  third  factor  In  the  settling  of 
California  was  the  pueblo.  I  cannot  speak 
in  very  glowing  terms  of  the  first  pueblos 
that  were  established  In  California.  They 
came  rather  late.  The  first  one  to  be 
founded,  under  Governor  Neve,  was  San  Jose, 
In  1777.  on  the  Guadalupe  River;  not  a  very 
prepossessing  lot  of  colonists  there,  Ignorant 
and  not  of  the  highest  type,  by  any  means; 
and  then  a  few  years  later,  1781,  the  pueblo 
of  Los  Angeles  waa  established,  or  founded. 
This  pueblo  had  perhaps  an  even  more  un- 
promising group  of  first  Inhabitants,  about 
44  persons  In  all.  None  of  them  was  able 
to  read  or  write.  Only  two  of  them  were  of 
real  Spanish  blood  and  others  having  more 
of  Indian  or  Negro  or  other  blood  than  the 
true  CastlUan  type.  I  cculd  speak  of  them 
In  rather  deprecatory  terms,  as  very  un- 
promising, and  yet  this  waa  the  beginning 
of  what  has  come  to  be  known  as  the  City 
of  the  Angels.  Those  were  the  two  pueblos. 
Then  there  was  an  attempt  to  form  a  pueblo 
over  near  Santa  Cruz  called  Branclforte. 
That  was  not  a  success.  Even  with  the  un- 
promising beginnings,  both  San  Jose  and  Los 
Angeles  did  continue  to  exist  and  develop 
Into  thriving  cities  later  on.  but  Branclforte 
did  not,  and  the  start  that  they  made  there, 
so  far  as  they  made  any  real  start  at  all,  was 
transferred  to  Santa  Cruz  later;  and  thus  we 
have  only  the  two  real  pueblos,  or  towns,  as 
we  may  call  them. 

Now  going  back  we  review  the  picture  of 
these  three  factors.  The  towns  were  ruled 
by  reglamentos.  or  regulations  or  statutes, 
that  were  provided  by  the  Viceroy  or  his  rep- 
resentatives. The  missions  were  ruled  by 
the  word  of  the  father-president,  and  he 
was  practically  supreme  In  power  in  that 
respect.  The  presidios  were  controlled  by 
the  comandantes,  the  military  authorities. 
The  common  magUtrate  of  the  pueblo  was 
known  as  the  alcalde.  These  did  not  all 
harmonize  by  any  means,  but  they  were  the 
three  different  factors  In  the  settlement  and 
occupation  of  California. 

What  waa  life  in  the  missions  like?  It 
would  be  interesting  to  go  Into  much  detail 
If  there  were  time.  The  Indians  were  a 
very  unpromising  lot  to  be  converted  to 
ChrUtlanlty.  but  that  made  no  difference.  If 
we  have  respect  for  the  truth,  we  must  have 
great  admiration  for  many  of  the  padres  who 
were  so  devoted  through  self-denial,  self- 
abnegation,  sacrifice  of  all  kinds,  men  of 
high  type  and  good  learning,  coming  to  put 
forth  their  earnest  efforts,  their  whole- 
hearted labors,  to  the  conversion  of  these 
crude  aborigines.  Sometimes  It  was  months 
before  they  received  a  single  convert.  Then 
there  were  the  neophytes,  or  the  Initiates,  the 
converts,  who  came  In  larger  number.  The 
largest  number,  perhaps,  at  any  one  time  In 
all  the  missions  combined  was  something 
over  20.000.  There  were  21  missions  In  all. 
The  last  two.  San  Rafael  and  Sonoma,  or  San 
Francisco  Solano,  were  founded  largely  as 
outposU  against  the  possible  encroachments 
of  the  Russians  from  the  north,  thus  having 
as  much,  probably  more,  political  than  truly 
religious  significance. 

The  pathway  between  the  missions,  none 
farther  to  the  interior  than  about  30  miles 
from  the  seacoast,  came  to  be  known  as  El 
Camlno  Real.  It  was  about  1  day's  Journey 
from  one  mission  to  the  next  on  foot,  some- 
times  an  easy  day's  Journey,  and  good  Father 
Serra  who  made  vUitatlons  frequently  to 
different  missions  as  time  gave  him  oppor- 
tunity, always  stopped  In  at  each  mission,  al- 
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ways  welcomed  with  glad  acclaim.  He  was 
held  in  great  reverence  by  the  devoted  people, 
as  well  as  the  padres,  and  that  trail  known  as 
El  Camlno  Real  came  to  be  more  or  less  a 
beaten  trail.  But  please  do  not  think  of 
it  as  simply  one  definite  trail  from  north  to 
south  and  south  to  north,  because  there  was 
much  deviation,  and  In  addition  to  that 
main  trail  route  there  were  some  of  the 
asistenclas,  or  chapels,  or  secondary  build- 
ings for  worship,  which  were  at  the  side  and 
thus  the  padres  moved  apart  from  the  main 
trail  and  would  not  be  confined  to  that  one 
track  by  any  means. 

How  did   these  people  receive  the  gospel 
of  the  Catholic  Church?     They  received  it 
largely  as  a  means  of  securing  some  food 
and  clothing  and  did  not  realize  to  what  ex- 
tent they  were  to  be  held  as  servants,  and 
some  would  say.  as  slaves  in  the  missions 
themselves.     Rather  frequently,  then,  there 
were  desertions.     Some  of  these  neophytes 
ran  away  to  the  mountains  and  had  to  be 
brought  back  and  were  punished  with  severe 
floggings  and  other  punishments.    They  were 
taught  different  things.     They  were  taught 
the  catechism.     They  were  taught  In  some 
cases  the  rudiments  of  music  and  even  a  little 
in  art.  In  craftsmanship,  in  tanning  leather, 
in  making  different  products.  In  weaving  and 
to  some  extent.   In   the  cultivation   of   the 
soil  and  In  the  tending  of  the  sheep  and  the 
cattle.    Now  they  were  directed  in  those  re- 
spects and  many  of  them  learned  a  great 
many  things  from  the  Franciscan  Fathers. 
They  produced  much.    The  cattle  multiplied. 
There  were  thousands  of  horses  and  many 
sheep  and  the  products,  as  you  know,  were 
exchanged   by   a   process  of   barter   for   the 
products  brought  around  Cape  Horn  by  the 
Boston  ships.    It  was  against  the  law,  tech- 
nically, for  such  barter  to  be  carried  on.  but 
the   padres    and   the   merchants    from   New 
England  paid  little  attention  to  the  tech- 
nical law  In  that  respect.    The  mission  was 
a  benevolent  dsspotlsm.     I  say  benevolent, 
because   It   was   well-meant   and   there  was 
much  kindness  and  much  Justice,  but  the 
government  was  despotic.    It  Is  not  my  pur- 
pose to  go  into  a  deUlled  crltlcLsm  pro  and 
con  of  the  character  and  the  routine  and 
the  life  In  the  Franciscan  missions.    I  pay 
my  respects,  however,  to  those  fine-spirited 
and  well-meaning,  devoted  leaders  like  Serra. 
like  Palou.  Crespl.  and  others  who  were  In 
charge  of  that  great  work. 

The  buildings  themselves  of  the  missions 
show  a  type  of  architecture  which  has  come 
to  be  the  ouUtandlng  feature  of  that  whole 
period.  These  buildings  are  in  many  cases 
now  restored,  and  In  other  Instances  are  still 
to  be  restored.  That  Is  a  subject  that  Is  of 
great  Importance  and  Interest  In  Itself. 

I  mention  two  or  three  other  names  of 
those  who  were  leaders  In  the  mission  work. 
First,  there  Is  the  biographer  of  Serra,  and 
It  Is  fortunate  we  have  his  biography.  It  Is 
a  leading  source  of  Information  of  that  pe- 
riod and  that  man.  That  is  Palou.  Next 
I  mention  the  actual  successor,  the  legal  suc- 
cessor, of  Serra.  who  was  Lasuen.  Both  of 
these  were  men  of  high  quality.  In  fact.  Mr. 
Bancroft  places  Lasuen  ahead  of  Serra  him- 
self because  of  his  loving  spirit  and  his  fine 
type  of  genteel  leadership. 

Now  In  the  meantime  the  government  of 
California  had  developed,  but  very  slowly 
and  very  backwardly.  The  man  at  the  head 
of  the  government  was  the  Governor  him- 
self who.  of  course,  was  under  the  viceroy  of 
New  Spain.  There  were  at  least  10  different 
Spanish  governors  In  a  period  from  176a 
down  to  1820.  Most  of  these  men  were  men 
of  no  very  considerable  moment.  They  do 
not  stand  out  as  great  statesmen;  but  there 
are  two  men  who  are  great  In  their  qualities 
of  leadership,  not  governors,  and  not  mis- 
sionaries, but  who  did  more  for  California 
than  anyone  else  except  the  leading  mis- 
sionaries themselves,  perhaps.     The  first  of 


these  Is  Jose  de  Galvez  who  came  appointed 
by  the  royalty  of  Spain  as  the  visitor  general 
or  Inspector  general  in  New  Spain,  including 
California.  He  saw  some  of  the  same  kind  of 
things,  objectives,  and  visions,  that  Junlpero 
Serra  saw  and  he  helped  very  greatly  in  the 
development  of  California  although  he  did 
not  himself  come  Into  the  province. 

The  other  leader  that  I  mention,  whose 
contributions  might  be  described  in  great  de- 
tail, was  a  viceroy  of  New  Spain.  His  name 
was  Bucarely.  Many  of  the  viceroys  we  care 
very  little  about,  but  this  official  was  a  man 
of  outstanding  qualities,  whose  name  should 
be  mentioned  In  any  history  of  California. 
So  we  have  these  three  great  leaders  and  I 
have  nut  them  in  this  order.  Junlpero  Ssrra. 
Bucarely,  Jose  de  Galvez,  all  Important  In 
that  period  of  the  history  of  our  State. 

Another    Institution    grew    up    under    the 
leadership  of  the  Spanish  CastiUans  chiefly, 
which   became   the   principal   factor   in   the 
life  of  the  times,  and  that  Is  the  rancho.    In 
addition,  then,  to  the  mission,  the  pueblo, 
and  the  presidio,  we  have  the  rancho.  and  the 
ranchero  became  a  very  Important  personage 
in  our  history  and  In  connection  vlth  the 
life  of  California.    It  was  around  the  life  of 
the  ranch,  the  big  land   holdings  of  these 
CastiUans,  for  some  of  them  were  very  fine 
and  high-type  men.  that  much  of  the  flavor 
and  fragrance  of  California  history  abides. 
The  life  of  California  is  largely  to  be  found 
in     connection     with     the     caballero.     the 
ranchero.  the  large  holdings  of  these  people. 
And  that  suggests,  beginning  as  early  as  the 
time  of  our  Revolution  in   America,  there 
was  the  first  land  grant.     Land  was  plenti- 
ful.   The  land  grant  known  as  the  Verdugo 
Ranch,  or  San  Rafael,  was  In  1776:  and  from 
time  to  time  there  were  other  grants,  not  by 
the  acre   but   by   the   league.     A   full   land 
grant  might  be  11  leagues  of  land,  running 
Into  many  thousands  of  acres.    Why?    Be- 
cause there  was  no  need  for  restraint.     No 
limitation  was  placed  upon  the  amount  of 
land  that  a  person  might  hold  and  In  some 
cases  a  landnolder  held  as  high  as  80.000 
or  even  more  acres  of  land.    Then  life  cen- 
tered about  these  ranches.    The  homes  were 
there,  the  adobe  homes,  with  earth  or  dirt 
floors.     The   large   families   were   conspicu- 
ous, a  family  of   11   or   17  children.     They 
were  Intermarried  to  a  considerable  extent. 
There  was  onlv  a  small  popvUatlon  of  thU 
higher  class  of  Callfornlans.  and  yet  their 
life  was  very  lovely  and  picturesque  and  that 
helped  very  materially  to  accept  the  thought 
of  California  being  the  child  of  Spain. 

Just  the  other  day  we  had  a  great  celebra- 
tion of  the  centennial  of  the  gold  discov- 
ery.    One  of   the  speakers  at  Coloma  waa 
Eugene    Blscaluz.    sheriff    of    Los    Angela* 
County.    It  was  his  great  uncle  who  discov- 
ered gold  m  1842  not  far  from  Newhall,  about 
40  miles  from  Los  Angeles.    Another  promi- 
nent  man    who    took    part    In   many    such 
activities  Is  Leo  Carrlllo,  a  direct  descendant 
of  three  or  four  generations  of  Callfornlans, 
and  Mr.  Carrlllo.  of  the  first  Callfornlans, 
was  one  of  the  pure  type  of  CastlUan  blood, 
ranking    high    In    his   general    culture    and 
manly    character.     These    and    others    like 
them  constituted  the  main  force  of  the  pop- 
ulation.   Then  there  are  many  of  those  who 
worked    under    them,    not    exclusively    the 
Indians,  although  largely  the  Indians,  who 
became  vaqueros.     The  home  was  a  place 
of   great    Interest.     We    could    find   a    great 
deal  to  emulate  In  the  home  life  of  these 
early  Callfornlans.     I  shall  not  dwell  upon 
that  subject  because  It  more  properly  be- 
longs to  next  week's  lecture.  ^ 
I  would  like  to  take  a  little  time  now  to 
give  you  a  list  of  names  or  terms  of  differ- 
ent tyi)es  referring  to  the  life  of  Spanish 
California.     Many  of  these  are  famUlar  to 
you  already,  but  a  "pass  In  review"  would 
be  of  service.  I  believe. 

Regarding     the     government     Itself     th« 
pueblo,  presidio,  viceroy,  have  already  been 
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r«g  unento. 


tie 


itrite 


p  aecd 


the    rcfxilatlon    or    th« 

alcalde— lb*  aleiMc  CMM  to  b* 

a  kind  of  }udi«  or  Mtmlnlatratar 

of  Tagrjely-deflned  powers,  birt 

earlier   It  applied   to   an   Indian 

OTCT  other  Indiana  aa  a  fore- 

In  a  mission.     Then  there  waa 

or  public  square.     There  waa  tb« 

which  la  a  kind  of  trustee  ays- 

itrolllng  the  Indiana.     There  was 

ranchferla,  which  was  tbs  Bams  of  tbs 

IfkCe  Itaelf .    Thsn  was  tbs  poMador 

PS,  the  settlers  that  came  to  live 

puebloe   and   constituted   a   part 

latlon.    There  waa  the  Junta,  and 

pertaining  more  or  leas  to  the 

of  the  colony  of  California  and 


worlrng 


MB 


pobladire; 


popiil 


commonly 

m   word 
a. 
Kipiesi  ton 
»er      T  tiers 


to  the  mlaakma  the  word  padre 
tned  to  represent  father,  and 
fray,   or    Its    abbreviation    Pr.,    a 
a  religious  brotherhood  and  It  Is 
which  means  brother  and  not 
was  the  neophyte  or  noTlcs 
k^own  aa  ttaa  eonwit  or  tbs  tnitlats 
of  the  Mlsstoa;  tbs  ■syorrtiimo. 
he  headman  or  kind  of  foreman 
ndlans  or  group  of  Indiana      We 
comnonJy  the  word  adcbe,  meaning  a 
Is  sun-dried  and  made  out  of 
earth;  and  the  aslstencla,  which 
building  fo"  worship  on  ths 
aa  that  near  Redlanda — not  a  full- 
but  a  chapel,  or  asslstancs 


hlh 


aseoBilary 


brick 

the  sticky 
U  a 

aids,  soeb 
grown 
to  tbs 

On  ths 
cabsliero. 
rodso  la 
tls  chtsfly 
tbs  csttli 
•omstlmsi 
carrsta  or 


tlM 


tlMtdMM4 
Ct   SOI 

n«p  vbtcb 
forgot  tsn 
tbs    friogii. 
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rancb  life  ws  have  such  words  as 
k  fins  gentleman  of  the  period,  ths 
round-up  pertaining  to  the  cat- 
Ths  maunsa  ts  the  slaughter  o( 
which    occurred    annually    and 
•sfntannually,      Tbsrs    was    ths 
ci-cart.  which  was  fanlllar:  ths 
Wtolch  applied  usually  to  a  g«n< 
If  tfsncs  with  the  concomitants  of 
:  ths  flMU  or  occasion  for  fsstlTltf 
ilnd:    ths  alssta,  an   aftsr •dUmsr 
was  ao  oofiuaoa  aod  which  wt  havt 
ao«  to  %»M»,  aa  a  ruts.    Tbsrs  was 
am   Amarlcao    usually,   or    an 
p4trsi>n    wbo    caoos;     tb« 
tbs  brosd-brimmsd  hat;  ths  rs« 
icarf    which    waa    worn    by    ths 
aantuia,    a    bsautlful    ahawl. 
clothing  Qf  ths  fins  ladlss,  tbs 
that  urns.    Thers  was  the  ssraps. 
worn  by  the  gentlemen:   the  tor- 
of  food,  a  cake  mads  out  of 
MXially.    The  tulars.  msans  simply 
tulsa.  and  ths  wickiup  Is  a  name 
Indian   habitation,   and   very 
it  waa,  aa  a  rule.    The  temescal 
bouse,  or  the  asaembly  room  of 
Indians  and  that  waa  uaed  for  a  variety 
as  we  know.    PbImum}.  country- 
9.    In  that  sanasetlon  may 
to  ODS  book  called  Western  Words? 
pubUtfied  by  the  University  of 
Press,  is  a  dictionary  of  the  range. 
not   simply   to  California   alone, 
whole  of  the  Southwest  and  it  la 
comprehensive  compendium  of  such 
I  know  of,  compiled  by  Raymond 
Western  Words,  a  dictionary  of  the 
camp,  and  the  trail. 
B  to  spend  a  few  moments  before 
My  further  trlbuts  to  some  of  ths 
Isadsrs  of  Califcamla.  be- 
think that  the  most  potent 
be  aettlement  of  Alt*  California 
OS.    Knough  has  bssn  said  per- 
about    Junlpsro   8srra.     Ons 
his  name  was  first  presented  as 
oC  California  who  should  be  rec- 
tbs  sraat  statuary  HaU  of  Wash- 
C,   whsa  tbare  was  the  cholcs 
to  reprsasnt  saeb  State.  Jtinl- 
was   cbossp  by  acclamation   as 
nipressntatlvs  of  California.    At  the 
tine  the  status  tbcrs  was  unveilsd 


■s   psor 
Isideid 
I  swei  \t 


fa  vlgneTa 


misi  kwaxy 
I  alroerely 


already 


perona 


wltb  esremony,  and  now  for  a  number  ci 
yvHS  tbsrs  la  In  proosss.  wltbbi  tbs  OathoUo 
dnv^.  the  thought  at  canonltfiif  him  so 
that  he  wUl  be  known  as  a  saint.  I  have 
great  reaaon  to  believe  that  In  the  not-diatant 
futvirs  he  will  be  sainted  In  ths  church. 
Palou.  who  was  aasoclated  with  Serra  so  In- 
tiniately,  and  loved  him  so  devotedly,  de- 
serves also  a  word  of  tribute.  Hs  destrsd 
tbs  nrtsttm  labor  among  ths  aavafss  oC 
Aaasrlca  above  everything  else.  Bs  worksd 
ia  Baja  California  for  a  good  many  ysars  bs- 
fors  mrw**^  to  Alta  California.  ■•  waa  made 
temporary  prealdent  of  the  mjaslons  following 
the  dsath  of  Serra,  but  he  waa  never  cffl- 
clally  and  legally  actual  preaident.  His 
grsatsst  ssrvlos.  perhaps,  la  In  preparing  ths 
life  or  the  Vlda  of  hLs  great  prsdsesaaar  and 
Isader.  Juniperu  Serra.  "A  dUlfsnt  ■todsnt." 
says  Boltoo.  "dsvout  Christian,  loyal  dls- 
ctple.  tireless  traveler,  sealoua  missionary,  re- 
ssMVoaful  pioneer,  successful  mission  build- 
er, able  administrator,  fair-minded  histo- 
rian." Then  comes  the  real  succesaor  of 
Serra,  Lasuen.  Lasuen  became  president  of 
the  misaiona  In  1785.  He  had  a  service  of  30 
ysars  in  this  territory  of  Alta  California.  He 
had  a  aweet  temper  and  he  waa  benevolent  in 
character,  affable,  posssssed  untiring  seal,  and 
employed  real  common  sanae.  When  he  died 
in  San  Carloa.  he  was  burled  akaifatds  his 
master.  Berra.  at  that  head  mlaskw 

Joss  de  Oalvea,  called  ths  "man  of  ths 
hour."  was  a  man  of  great  energy  and  Vlaitor 
Oensral  for  New  Spain,  appointed  In  1766  to 
safeguard  the  Spanish  possssaloo  against 
ths  possible  encroachments  of  tbs  French. 
tbs  British,  and  tbs  RussUns.  Ths  expsdi- 
tloa  to  Monterey  was  ordsrsd  by  him.  Hs 
had  a  wesptten  of  ths  psnaansnt  occupa- 
tion of  tbs  territory  and  helped  tbe  mission- 
arias,  particularly  Serra,  psrhaps  more  than 
anyone  elas  Bucareiy,  the  great  viceroy,  was 
the  chief  functionary  In  advancing  the  cauas 
aloBf  Wltb  OalTea  for  leveral  yaan.  Ths 
nata  objeet  «<  Mm  aad  oC  olfetm  was  to 
laereass  the  royal  revenue.  Tbey  were  not  so 
directly  l(ii«rests<i  in  the  msttsr  d  tbe  mis- 
siooary  Mai  aad  tbe  missionary  entarpriss 
as  sueb,  but  tbey  immI  tbs  church  as  a  (unc- 
tion of  tbs  stats  la  order  to  adrancs  tbe 
catise  and  to  incrcass  tbs  royal  rsvmss.  Me 
gained  spednl  rccgnltlon  and  mfHtaiXy 
thers  was  (;reat  influense  from  bUn  as  a  re- 
sult of  Berra's  vuit  to  Hew  Ipata  and  to  tbe 
viceroy  In  the  year  ITTI.  Tbe  dlscovsry  of 
ths  land  route  from  Sonora  to  Montsrsy,  to 
a  large  extent,  must  bs  attributed  to  this 
great  viceroy,  BXMarely. 

Summing  up,  then,  there  are  theae  names 
that  arc  worthy  of  remembrance  when  we 
think  of  California  of  the  Spanish  period. 
Beginning  with  Columbus.  Cortez.  Cabrlllo; 
carrying  on,  Perrelo.  Vlxcaino,  Kino,  and 
Salvatlerra  In  Lower  California:  Serra.  Palou. 
lASuen.  Crespl,  Anza,  Oarces,  Portola.  Oalves, 
Bucareiy.  Oovemor  De  IVeve,  and  the  names 
of  foreigners  that  come  within  the  same  pe- 
riod— Drake.  Captain  Cook.  Captain  Gray, 
Perouse.  the  Frenchman:  Rexanov.  also 
Kotcebue,  the  Russians,  and  all  that  that 
meant,  and  then  Vancouver,  whose  report 
waa  one  of  the  most  valuable  of  all  the  ac- 
counts of  navigatcra  of  the  Pacific  at  that 
time.  Ths  later  subject  of  the  conquest  or 
the  acquisition  of  CaliXornla  must  refer  to 
a  number  of  early  AsMricans.  also,  but  these 
will  be  presented  later.  Truly.  California  Is 
tbs  child  of  Spain,  and  we  do  well  to  recog- 
nias  that  fact;  we  do  well  to  appreciate  the 
heritage  tiut  is  ours  from  Spain,  and  we 
must  not  forget  that  with  the  excitement  of 
tiM  present  day  about  gold  and  about  ths 
early  American  pioneers,  there  was  something 
back  of  that,  a  tradition  which  will  bs  ex- 
plored more  fully  in  next  weel^'s  lecture,  that 
we  must  not  forget.  We  must  treaaure  the 
fact  tbat  California  Is  indeed  a  child  of 
(Applause.] 
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Mondajf,  Mny  S.  1948 

Ur.  LOOQE.  lir.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Rsc- 
ouD,  I  Include  the  following  article  by 
Stewart  Alsop,  from  today's  Washington 
Post: 

or  Pact 


(By  Stewart  Alsop) 

m    SUM    AlfO    THE    PASTS 

Raatz. — Will  tbe  Btiropean  recovery  pro- 
gram make  poealble  a  real  recovery  in  Italy, 
or  can  a  free  Italy  rorvtve  only  as  a  perma- 
nent pensioner  of  the  United  States?  As  the 
political  placards  are  torn  down,  as  the  ex- 
citements of  the  election  fade  into  memory, 
that  remains  the  great  conundrum,  not  only 
for  Italy  but  for  every  nation  ot  non-Soviet 
Europe.  Moreover,  with  the  Commimlsta  In- 
creasingly Isolstsd.  with  a  stable  government 
at  last  In  prospsct.  the  Kuropcan  recovery 
profram  should  have  a  fair  teet  bere. 

Bipedally  among  lulian  eonaerratlves  and 
natlonalbts,  there  are  those  who  predict 
fistly  (and  with  an  odd  lugubrlotis  pleasure) 
that  the  test  ts  t>ound  to  fall.  Theae  gloomy 
prophets  are  by  no  means  foots,  and  their 
reasoning  is  worth  hearing.  Its  key  Is  a  word 
which  the  reporter  In  Italy  always  sooner  or 
Ister  bears  in  every  oonversatlon  with  an 
Italian,  whether  Premier  Alclde  de  Oasperl 
or  a  chance  acqualntancs  In  a  lobby  The 
word  is  "emigration."  for  as  one  observer 
rather  brutally  put  It.  "The  Italians  must 
expert  to  live,  and  moat  of  what  they  must 
export  Is  Italians." 

The  facu  are  simple.  There  Is  a  net  yearly 
population  Increase  at  between  400,000  aa4 
OOOXWO  on  thu  crowded  peninsula,  BieeM 
by  emigration  (or  by  those  traditional  meth- 
ods, famine,  and  war)  there  is  no  way  In 
which  this  constant  increase  can  be  con- 
trolled, first,  becauss  thla  ts  a  Catholic  coun- 
try, and  second,  beeauae  the  lutlan  peasant 
or  worker  has  always  regarded  a  large  family 
as  a  form  of  old-age  Insurance. 

Premier  de  Oaaperl  hopes  to  find  living 
space  abroad  for  300.000  Italians  every  year. 
Yet  even  If  this  hope  is  fulfilled,  the  pessi- 
mists point  out,  the  Italian  population  will 
still  shcot  up  a  mllUcn  people  every  4  years. 
And  how  can  this  poor  country,  they  ask, 
a  country  without  natural  resources,  hope 
to  feed  and  clothe  and  shelter  these  people? 
Even  now  there  are  almost  2.000,000  unem- 
ployed, many  agrlrultural  workers  live  little 
better  than  animals,  and  millions  of  Indus- 
trial laborers  work  only  part  time,  20  or  24 
hours  a  week. 

The  central  and  eastern  European  mar- 
kets for  Italy's  delicious  fruits  and  vege- 
Ubles  are  largely  cut  off.  The  world's  rich, 
squeezed  by  taxation  even  In  the  rich  United 
States,  no  longer  buy  Italy's  fine  silk  and 
Carrara  marble  and  specially  built  luxury 
cars.  Without  native  raw  materials.  Italy 
cannot  hope  to  compete  in  world  marketa 
in  heavy  industry.  And,  above  all,  every- 
where In  the  world  the  doors  are  closed 
or  closing  on  Italy's  teeming  population  ex- 
cess. Italy  cotild  survive  In  the  Old  World 
of  open  borders  and  open  markets,  but  not 
today.  Thus  the  European  recovery  pro- 
gram Is  no  more  than  a  means  of  postpon- 
ing, for  4  short  years,  the  inevitable 
catastrophe. 

Thus  argue  tbe  pessimists.  In  this  im- 
moderately  cheerful   coimtry.     There   is   a 
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certain  grim  logic  In  their  reasoning;  yet  it 
Is  Interesting  that  not  one  of  the  hard- 
hearted American  experts  here  subscribe  to 
this  reasoning.  The  experts  do  not  main- 
tain that  Italy  Is  certain  to  recover.  But 
they  are  unanimous  In  maintaining  that 
Italy  can  recover. 

Much  will,  of  course,  depend  on  the  Ital- 
ians themselves.  More  than  is  generally 
realized  has  already  been  accomplished.  In- 
flation has  been  controlled.  Production  Is 
on  the  Increase.  Reconstruction  of  the  vast 
war  damage  Is  under  way.  The  Italians  are 
eager  to  work;  no  one  can  spend  even  a  week 
or  so  here  without  sensing  the  enormous 
vitality  of  tbe  Italian  people. 

Much  remains  to  be  done,  and  Premier  de 
Oasperl,  although  he  expects  opposition  from 
the  conservatives  in  his  own  party.  Is  de- 
termined that  it  shall  be  done.  He  and  his 
advisers  speak  of  tax  reform,  land  reform. 
Irrigation  schemes,  plans  for  the  reorganiza- 
tion of  the  chaotic  Italian  industry. 

Yet  even  all  this,  and  here  again  the  ex- 
perts are  unanimous,  will  not  be  enough. 
Italy  can  recover,  but  Italy  cannot  recover 
alone,  as  a  separate  economic  and  political 
entity.  To  this  extent  the  propheU  of  doom 
are  entirely  correct. 

To  a  remarkable  degree,  the  conviction 
Is  growing  here  that  the  European  whole  Is 
greater  than  the  sum  of  all  Its  parts;  that 
not  only  Italy  but  England  and  France  and 
all  the  western  European  nations  can  only 
recover  permanently  as  Integral  parts  of  a 
politically  and  economically  unified  western 
Europe.  The  more  fareseeing  go  further,  pre- 
dicting that  the  recovery  of  Europe,  even 
after  unification,  will  depend  upon  the  polit- 
ical and  economic  organization  of  the  whole 
non-Bovtet  world.  Only  thus,  It  must  be 
admitted,  can  fundamental  solutions  bs 
found  for  such  problems  aa  the  Italian  pop- 
ulation surplus, 

These  Ideas  have  already  found  prelim- 
inary expression  in  the  wssurn  union,  which 
Italy  may  soon  be  invited  to  Join,  Yet  the 
western  union  is  no  more  than  a  surt. 
Italian  Foreign  MinlsUr  Carlo  Bforsa  haa 
remarked  half  Jokingly  that  he  expects 
Europe  to  be  united  In  about  80  years,  some 
70-odd  years  too  late.  Certainly  there  are 
Immense  obstacles  to  rsal  western  European 
unity.  Yet  the  ruthless  policy  of  the  Soviet 
Union  will  continue  to  act  as  »  l"h  driving 
the  western  European  nations  to  unite.  And 
the  United  States,  in  the  European  recovery 
program,  has  provided  the  means.  Thus 
It  Is  at  last  possible  to  hope.  That  Is  at 
least  something  of  which  Americans  may  be 
proud. 
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Bartley  Cram  means  much  In  professional 
terms.  Both  are  men  of  Integrity  and  ability. 
Their  beliefs,  translated  Into  practical 
Journalistic  values,  can  do  a  great  deal  to 
Invigorate  an  enterprise  begun  in  the  most 
hopeful  of  atmospheres,  which  turned  to  dis- 
illusionment when  enthusiasm  for  causes 
dominated   objective   newsgatherlng. 

For  the  Herald  Tribune,  the  departure  of 
Mr.  Barnes  Is  cause  for  regret.  He  served 
this  newspaper  long  and  ably — a  rewarding 
person  to  know  and  a  stimulating  fellow- 
worker.  In  a  calling  which  resists  mecha- 
nization so  strenuously  as  does  Journalism, 
In  which  personality  and  the  constant,  in- 
formal exchange  of  Ideas  Is  so  Important, 
Mr.  Barnes'  capacity  for  friendship  no  less 
than  his  quality  of  mind  and  wide  experi- 
ence are  beyond  price.  They  proved  so  on 
the  Herald  Tribune;  they  are  certain  to  be 
no  less  important  for  PM.  And  with  respect 
and  affection,  we  wish  him  and  his  new  un- 
dertaking well. 


HON.  JOHN  J.  DEUNEY 

or  NEW  TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  3,  1948 

Mr.  DELANEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the 
Record.  I  include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune  re- 
garding the  purchase  of  the  PM  news- 
paper by  Joseph  Barnes  and  Bartley 
Crum: 

PM'S    BZBOITH 

Everyone  who  haa  known  the  rich  cargo 
of  hopes.  Ideals,  and  loyalties  with  which  a 
newspaper  venture  U  freighted,  must  rejoice 
when  one  Is  saved  from  shipwreck.  That 
PM  will  continue  means  much  In  human 
terms;  that  It  will  came  under  the  new 
leadtrsh.p   of    Mr.   Joseph    Barnes   and   Mr. 


Shortage  of  Oil  and  Gas 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT A-nVKS 

Monday.  May  3, 1948 

Mr,  MILLER  of  Nebraska.  Mr. 
Speaker,  a  few  d»y»  ago  I  had  a  call 
from  my  home  town  of  Kimball.  Nebr., 
In  regard  to  the  uhortage  of  gaaoUne  and 
oil  In  that  section.  They  are  now  ra- 
tlonlna  gaioUno  to  all  tourlita,  and  un- 
leM  additional  fa«  and  oil  can  be  »up- 
pllcd  It  will  be  ImpoMlble  to  carry  on 
full  farming  operatloni.  Thl«  condi- 
tion. I  am  told  exlsu  In  many  of  the 
farming  nectlon*  of  the  Mldweit. 

We  all  know  of  the  shortage  of  oil  In 
New  England  last  winter.  There  were 
many  speeches  made  on  the  floor  of  this 
House  about  this  serious  problem, 

A  look  at  the  shipments  under  the  Eu- 
ropean recovery  program— ERP— indi- 
cates that  the  oil  supplied  to  the  coun- 
tries under  ERP  will  be  a  vital  factor 
in  further  shortages  in  this  country. 
Under  the  ERP  the  American  oil  exports 
to  the  16  participating  countries  during 
the  first  year  are  placed  at  21.700.000 
metric  tons,  costing  $479,000,000.  To 
this  must  be  added  the  shipping  costs.  It 
will  take  2.300  oil  tankers  of  10.000  tons 
displacement  to  carry  the  oil  to  Europe. 
We  note  under  the  ERP  that  the  United 
Kingdom  is  down  for  $130,500,000  worth 
of  American  oil.  The  British  press  has 
protested  this  waste  of  American  dollars 
when  England  could  get  all  the  oil  she 
needs  within  her  own  sterling  area. 

Now.  let  us  look  at  petroleum  equip- 
ment. Under  ERP  the  United  States  ex- 
ports of  petroleum  equipment  to  the 
Marshall  countries  is  in  the  amount  of 
$192,200,000.  Of  this  the  United  King- 
dom gets  $120,100,000.  England  expects 
to  export  from  the  United  Kingdom 
$156,800,000  worth  of  petroleum  equip- 
ment. It  is  noted  that  of  the  British  pe- 
troleum equipment.  $70,400,000  worth  is 
going  back  into  the  Western  Hemisphere, 
while  $86,400,000  goes  to  nonparticipat- 
ing  countries, 

Mr.  Speaker,  does  this  mean  reexport 
of    American    equipment?      Does    this 


mean  that  some  of  the  British  equipment 
can  go  to  the  Soviet  Union  or  Soviet-con- 
trolled countries? 

The  United  States  News  of  this  week 
Indicates  that  several  countries  behind 
the  iron  curtain  are  now  receiving  Im- 
ports from  the  countries  we  supply  un- 
der the  Marshall  plan.  Does  that  mean 
that  American  goods  going  to  the  Mar- 
shall plan  countries,  eventually  find 
their  way  into  Russia?  The  United 
States  News  in  its  official  report  shows 
that  E:ngland  Is  now  exporting  far  more 
than  she  ever  exported  before.  Some  of 
those  exports  are  coming  to  this  country. 
They  consist  of  automobiles,  farm  ma- 
chinery, textiles,  and  many  other  items 
which,  of  course,  England  needs  at  home. 
She  is  able  to  export  to  this  country  be- 
cause, under  the  Marshall  plan,  we  give 
her  material  which  she  needs.  She  In 
turn  intends  to  flood  this  country  with 
the  same  material,  apparently  in  order 
to  get  American  dollars.  This  country 
pays  cash  for  what  they  get  from  Eng- 
land, while  we  give  her,  under  the  Mar- 
shall plan,  about  $1,300,000,000.  Does 
this  make  sense? 

Mr.  Speaker,  unless  there  is  a  differ- 
ent arrangement  whereby  sufficient  oil 
and  gas  can  be  retained  In  this  country, 
the  American  farmer  will  not  be  able  to 
produce  the  food  so  badly  ne«ded  by  this 
country  and  the  world. 

I  understand  that  attention  Is  being 
given  to  the  continuance  of  the  Emer- 
gency Petroleum  Commlsaion.  This 
Commission  will  be  sot  up  In  all  the 
Biatcs,  and  an  effort  will  be  made  to  al- 
locnte  gasoline  and  oil  to  these  areai 
where  shortages  appear.  This  should  b« 
done  without  delay,  for  unless  it  Is  done 
and  measures  are  taken  to  Insure  sufB- 
clent  supplier  of  gas  and  oil  In  this  coun- 
try, not  only  New  England,  but  many 
sections  of  the  country  will  suffer  from 
the  cold  because  of  the  lack  of  oil  to 
supply  their  heat. 

You  who  voted  for  the  Marshall  plan 
may  well  have  time  to  reflect  upon  the 
shortages  and  Inflation  resulting  from 
the  Marshall  plan.  Inflation  is  nothing 
more  than  having  more  money  than 
goods.  The  cure  Is  to  have  more  goods 
than  money.  This  Just  cannot  take  place 
when  they  continue  to  ship  from  the 
country  many  of  the  scarce  Items  so 
badly  needed  at  home.  There  should  be 
some  sober  thinking  upon  this  problem. 


Giving  Away  a  National  Asset 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  REID  F.  MURRAY 

or  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  3, 1948 

Mr.  MURRAY  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks, I  include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  May  2. 1948.  Sunday  Star: 

CIVIMG     AWAT     A     NATIONAL     ASSFT 

The  oil  and  minerals  lying  under  the  mar- 
ginal sea  belong  to  the  pecp'.e.  But  what 
people — the  people  of  the  ccastal  SUtea,  or 
the  people  of  all  the  States? 
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H.  R.  5993  would  increase  by  20  to  25 
percent  the  amounts  payable  to  railroad 
workers  after  they  retire,  with  the  high- 
er percentage  increases  going  to  the  low- 
er-income group.  Figures  show  that  the 
arerage  annuity  under  the  Railroad 
tirement  Act  is  only  about  $70  a 
In  many  thousands  of  cases  It  is  $50  or 
lesa.  Most  of  the  retirement  rates  now 
being  paid  were  established  in  1937.  Liv- 
ing costs  are  estimated  to  have  risen 
about  70  percent  during  the  last  11  years. 

Althotjgh  other  bills  have  been  offered 
that  would  provide  greater  retirement 
Incomes,  the  railroad -lalwr  organiza- 
tions consider  H.  R.  5993  as  the  most  de- 
sirable. They  feel  that  It  will  best  ac- 
complish a  threefold  purpose — give  nec- 
essary relief  to  retired  workers,  avoid  in. 
crease  in  retirement  taxes,  uid  asaure 
the  continued  soundness  of  the  railroad 
retirement  fund. 

While  the  retirement  fund  is  In  good 
condition.  I  am  advised  that  there  Is 
no  considerable  surplus.  I  am  also  in- 
formed that  there  was  much  thought  and 
study  devoted  to  this  subject,  in  deter- 
mining that  the  fund  could  support  an 
Increase  In  annuities.  Now  that  the 
matter  has  been  gone  Into  thoroughly, 
It  is  the  I  iWMiiliiwl  tr*"*****  of  those 
best  qualified  to  rteder  an  opinion,  that 
the  railroad-retirement  system  will  not 
be  endangered  by  the  modest  Increases 
proposed  in  H.  R.  5993. 

It  should  be  kept  in  mind  that  the  In- 
creases can  be  granted  without  Increas- 
ing the  amount  of  money  now  re<nilred 
to  be  paid  either  by  the  railroads  or  by 
the  employees.  No  additional  tax  will 
be  necessary. 

Under  the  present  law  and  prwent 
economic  conditions  a  railroad  man  ap- 
proaching retirement  age  is  In  a  dlfBcult 
position.  Even  if  he  has  aared  up  a 
nice  sum  of  money  and  owns  Ms  home, 
If  he  retires  he  will  be  faced  with  the 
hazard  of  steadily  decreasing  savings  and 
perhaps  111  health  which  frequently 
comes  with  advanced  years.  The  pres- 
ent annuity  payments  are  of  little  real 
assistance:  in  many  cases  practically 
none  at  all.  Surely  retired  railroad  em- 
plojrees  who  have  served  well  and  faith- 
fully for  90  many  years  are  entitled  to 
the  assurance  of  better  protection  In 
their  later  life. 

There  is  another  measure.  H  R.  5875, 
which  should  likewise  be  adopted.  This 
legislation,  also  sponsored  by  Repre- 
sentative Ctossn,  would  Increase  the 
amounts  payable  for  each  day  on  which 
a  railroad  worker  is  eligible  for  unem- 
jrfoyment-insurance  benefits,  either  be- 
cause he  is  ill  or  because  there  is  no 
Job  for  him. 

The  necessity  for  H.  R.  5875  Is  evident 
when  it  is  considered  that  the  rates  paid 
to  Jobless  railroaders  In  the  lower-in- 
come groups  have  not  been  increased 
since  1940  when.it  Is  estimated  that  liv- 
ing costs  were  65  percent  lower  than  they 
are  now. 

There  is  stifBcient  money  In  the  rail- 
road unemploymcBt  insurance  fund 
that  the  railroads  are  claiming  the  tax 
rate  should  be  reduced.  Therefore  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  fimd  can  well 
support  increases  ranginK  from  45  cent* 
to  $1  25  a  day  in  benefits  for  the  unem- 
ployed. 


When  the  railroad  unemployment  in- 
surance system  was  established,  the 
drafters  of  the  legislation  kept  the  bene- 
fits down  to  a  point  where,  according  to 
the  best  esttmatas  avaUabie  at  that  time, 
they  could  be  financed  by  a  payroll  tax 
of  only  3  percent.  In  1946  Congress  de- 
termined that  some  liberalizations  could 
be  made  in  the  act  without  any  tax  in- 
crease, and  this  was  done. 

While  the  cost  of  hving  has  continued 
to  increase  since  1946.  at  the  same  time 
wage  Increases  and  maintenance  of  a  pe- 
riod of  high  railroad  employment  that 
began  diirlng  the  war  have  brought  un- 
foreseen sums  into  the  linemployment  in- 
surance fund.  The  larger  the  fund  the 
nxMre  it  earns  in  interest.  There  is  now 
a  substantial  reserve,  while  on  the  other 
hand  the  beaiflUtt  provides  have  t>ecome 
whoDy  InadMHarte.  Just  how  far  the 
benefits  should  ultimately  be  increased 
and  what  additional  improvements  can 
be  made  without  increasing  the  existing 
tax  rate  are  matters  requiring  a  careful 
study  which  is  now  l>eing  made.  In  the 
meantime,  however,  with  ample  funds 
aTailable.  there  is  no  reason  to  deny  to 
those  unemployed  because  of  Illness  or 
lack  of  work  a  benefit  Increase  that  wll! 
restore  their  purchasing  power  to  the 
level  Congress  established  when  it  set 
the  1946  rates. 

There  is  general  agreement  that  th« 
unemployment  insurance  fund  can  sup- 
port a  25-percent  cost-of-living  Increase 
in  unemployment  benefits  without  im- 
pairing Its  soundness.  H.  R.  5875  would 
provide  that  25-percent  increase. 

I  have  outlined  the  provisions  of  H.  R. 
5993  and  H.  R.  5875.  why  these  provl.sions 
are  needed,  and  how  they  are  to  be  fi- 
nanced. The  provisions  are  simple,  the 
need  urgent,  and  the  financing  available 
without  cost  to  the  taxpayer,  the  rail- 
roads, or  the  railroad  employees.  The:ie 
two  Mils  should  be  enacted  into  law  with- 
out further  delay. 

I  also  wish  to  refer  to  H.  R.  5711.  a  bill 
to  which  I  am  opposed.  This  measure, 
olTered  by  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania. Representative  Simpson,  would 
reduce  unemployment  Insurance  con- 
tributions from  the  railroad  companies 
at  the  expense  of  the  employees.  The 
companies  see  the  large  reserve  fund  as 
an  opoprtunity  to  lower  their  taxes. 
Suppose,  however,  that  a  severe  depres- 
sion period  is  encountered.  There  Is 
nothing  to  show  that  the  fund  could  sur- 
vive that  experience  if  It  is  weakened  by 
the  tax  cut  proposed  In  H.  R.  5711.  This 
bill  would  have  the  disastrous  effect  of 
reducing  railroad  taxes  immediately 
from  the  present  rate  of  3  percent  to  a 
mere  one-half  of  1  percent. 

The  railroads  obtained  rate  increases 
and  opposed  increases  in  wages  of  their 
workers  on  the  grounds  that  the  coei- 
panles  have  to  pay  unemployment  tax. 
Despite  the  fact  that  the  average  non- 
operating  railroad  worker  draws  less 
than  the  average  worker  In  comparable 
jobs  In  other  Industries,  the  railroads 
now  seek  a  tax  reduction  which  It  is 
estimated  wotdd  give  them  around  $120.- 
000.000  a  year. 

The  oppoaition  of  the  railroad  em- 
ployees to  H.  R.  5111  is  justified.  Tlie 
bill  should  be  defeated. 
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I  have  high  regard  for  the  railroad 
brotherhoods  which  have  for  many  years 
led  the  way  in  behalf  of  forward- 
looking  labor  legislation.  They  repre- 
sent the  most  conservative,  most  rea- 
sonable, and  most  progressive  element 
of  labor. 

I  was  glad  to  have  a  part  in  making 
adoption  of  the  Grosser  bill  in  1946  pos- 
sible. It  will  be  recalled  that  this  meas- 
ure was  being  held  up  In  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee,  and  the  only  way 
In  which  it  could  be  brought  before  *the 
House  was  through  a  petition  discharg- 
ing the  committee  from  further  con- 
sideration of  the  legislation.  I  was  one 
of  the  218  Members  of  the  House  who 
signed  this  petition.  When  the  bill  was 
in  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  there 
were  certain  amendments  introduced 
by  opposing  forces  and  which  were  pro- 
tested by  the  railroad  workers  when  the 
measure  was  reported  back  to  the  House. 
I  realized  that  the  workers  were  correct 
in  their  protest,  and  I  voted  against  the 
crippling  amendments  which  were  killed 
by  the  House.  The  defeat  of  these 
amendments  made  it  possible  for  the 
Grosser  amendments  to  become  law. 

I  believe  In  the  principle  of  organized 
labor;  in  the  right  of  the  workers  to 
organize  and  work  for  their  mutual  pro- 
tection and  welfare.  I  have  always  rec- 
ognized that  right,  and  my  record  in 
public  life  will  show  that  I  have  been 
friendly  and  sympathetic  to  the  cause 
of  the  railroad  men.  While  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Louisiana  Legislature  I  made 
a  most  vigorous  and  practically  single- 
handed  fight  for  enactment  of  the  full 
crew  bill.  In  the  legislature  and  In  Con- 
gress I  have  always  voted  for  legisla- 
tion that  I  felt  was  necessary  for  the  best 
Interests  of  the  workers,  and  I  will  con- 
tinue to  do  so  at  every  opportunity. 


Colorado  Veteran  Laws 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  A,  CARROLL 

or  COLORADO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  3. 1948 

Mr.  CARROLL.  Mr.  Speaker,  many 
veterans  and  their  dependents  are  not 
familiar  with  the  various  benefits,  privi- 
leges, preferences,  and  exemptions,  as 
extended  to  them  by  the  laws  of  the  great 
State  of  Colorado.  It  is,  therefore,  a 
pleasure  for  me  to  present  an  outline  of 
such  legislation  as  prepared  by  Charles 
S.  Taylor,  department  adjutant  of  the 
Disabled  American  Veterans,  120  State 
Office  Building,  Denver  2,  Colo.,  as  fol- 
lows : 

BtraiAL    ALLOWANCES    AND    ALLIED    BENEFITS 

County  allowance  is  provided  for  burial  of 
Indigent  veterans.  Burial  may  not  be  In  a 
potters  field.  Relatives  or  friends  may  con- 
duct the  funeral. 

Tlie  State  Is  authorized  to  acquire  and 
maintain  burial  grounds,  the  management 
and  control  of  which  Is  vested  In  certain 
veteran  organizations.  No  charge  shall  be 
made  for  burial  space  In  such  grounds. 

County  allowance  Is  provided  for  head- 
stones for  graves  of  indigent  soldiers. 


CIVIL    EELIEF    AND     »T.T.TCT    BENEFTrS 

Acknowledgment  is  made  of  legal  Instru- 
ments executed  by  members  of  the  armed 
forces. 

Evidence  of  presumed  death  or  absence  may 
be  admitted. 

Disability  of  minority  Is  removed  for 
qualified  veterans  under  the  GI  bill  of  rights. 

Protection  Is  granted  to  persons  acting 
under  power  of  attorney  granted  by  members 
of  the  armed  forces  or  merchant  marine. 

Wills  may  be  proved  If  attesting  witnesses 
become  Incompetent  or  are  unavailable  lu 
the  armed  forces. 

CIVIL  EIGHTS 

Absentee  registration  and  voting  Is  pro- 
vided. 

claims;    assistance   in   obtaining    benutts; 
safeiceeping  of  papers 

Free  copies  of  public  records  are  available 
for  wa.'ds  of  the  United  States  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration under  the  Uniform  Guardian- 
ship Act. 

Free  copies  of  public  records  are  available 
for  use  by  veterans  or  their  dependents  In 
obtaining  benefits. 

The  adjutant  general  furnishes  certified 
copies  of  World  War  enrollment  records  to 
any  post  of  the  American  Legion  iree  of 
charge 

Discharge  papers  are  recorded  free  of 
charge 

The  board  of  county  commissioners  of  each 
county  shall  appoint  a  county  veterans'  serv- 
ice officer. 

It  Is  the  duty  of  the  Colorado  Department 
of  Veterans'  Affairs  to  assist  veterans  or  their 
dependents  In  securing  benefits  to  which  they 
are  entitled  under  State  or  Federal  laws. 
Annual  appropriations  are  provided. 

EDUCATIONAL  BKNEFrTS;    QUALIFICATION   FOE  THE 
F«OmnON8    AND    TRADES 

Loans  are  available  to  World  War  veterans 
for  educational  purposes. 

EMPLOTMENT    PREFERENCES,    PRTVILEOES,    AND    SO 
FORTH 

Military  service  benefits  under  the  Unem- 
poyment  Compensation  Act  were  extended  to 
July  1,  1947. 

Veterans  have  preference  in  clvll-servlce 
appointments. 

Preference  Is  extended  to  veterans  In  mu- 
nicipal fire  departments  which  are  under 
clvU  service. 

Benefit  rights  are  preserved  under  the  Un- 
cmploj-ment  Compensation  Act. 

Employment  status  Is  preserved  under  the 
Civil  Service  Act. 

Rules  and  reg\ilatlons  have  been  promul- 
gated giving  to  war  veterans  Identical  credits 
and  preferences  as  are  given  by  the  United 
States  ClvU  Service  Commission. 

Contributions  were  waived  vmtll  June  30, 
1943,  whUe  a  member  of  the  State  Retirement 
Association  was  In  any  branch  of  the  armed 
forces  engaged  In  national  defense. 

EXEMPTION    FROM    EXECUTION 

Money  received  from  the  United  States  as 
pension  Is  exempt  from  execution,  attach- 
ment, or  other  legal  process. 

GUARDIANSHIP 

The  Uniform  Guardianship  Act  provides 
for  the  appointment  of  a  guardian  of  an 
Incompetent  veteran  or  minor  chUd  of  a 
veteran  to  receive  certain  benefits  on  behalf 
of  such  ward. 

HOMES 

Veterans,  their  wives,  and  widows  may  be 
admitted  to  the  Soldiers'  and  Sailors'  Home. 

HOSPITAL  BENEFITS 

An  Incompetent  vetoran  may  be  committed 
to  a  Federal  hospital  luider  the  Uniform 
Guardianship  Act. 

LAND   BETTLEMEffT  BENrFITS 

Rights  of  veterans  are  established  with 
respect  to  the  sale  and  Improvement  of  State 


lands.  For  erfch  day  of  service  a  credit  of 
$1  is  given  veterans  in  the  purchase  of  such 
lands. 

RZLUT    and    REHABILITATION 

Banks.  Insurance  companies,  and  building 
and  loan  associations  may  make  loans  guar- 
anteed under  the  GI  bill  of  rights. 

Veterans  are  extended  second-injury  fund 
benefits. 
TAX  exemptions;   exemption  from  uccmss 

FEES.  RENEWALS,  ETC. 

Exemption  Is  granted  from  gross-receipts 
tax  of  proceeds  from  boxing  contests  or  ex- 
hibitions held  by  certain  veteran  organiza- 
tions to  provide  recreation  for  persons  in 
active  military  service. 

Combined  fishing  and  small  game  hunting 
licenses  are  avaUable  for  members  of  the 
armed  forces  upon  application  and  pa3rment 
of  $1  fee. 

Exemption  Is  granted,  beginning  after  De- 
cember 31,  1944,  of  compensation  of  members 
of  the  armed  forces  for  military  service  not 
in  excess  of  $1,500,  mustering -out  pay,  and 
all  payments  made  to  dependents. 

Members  of  the  armed  forces  are  relieved 
from  State  Income-tax  UabUlty  during  period 
of  military  service,  plus  period  of  1  year. 

VETERANS'   ORGANIZATIONS 

The  unauthorized  wearing  or  use  of  in- 
signia, badges,  etc.,  of  certain  veterans'  or- 
ganizations Is  unlawful,  punishable  by  a  fine 
of  not  to  exceed  $20  or  Imprisonment  for  not 
more  than  30  days,  or  both. 

The  tmauthorlzed  use  of  the  letters  "GAR" 
is  declared  a  misdemeanor,  punishable  by  a 
fine  of  not  less  than  $100,  or  by  confinement 
in  the  county  Jail  for  not  less  than  6  months, 
or  both. 

Armory  privileges  are  extended  to  veteran 
organizations. 

Gross-receipts  tax  of  proceeds  from  boxing 
contests  or  exhibitions  held  by  certain  vet- 
erans' organizations  to  provide  recreation  for 
persons  in  the  active  mUltary  service  Is 
waived. 

Most  of  these  laws  have  been  enacted 
through  the  sponsorship  and  cooperation 
of  the  DAV  and  other  veteran  organizations. 
At  the  present  time  the  DAV  has  some  38 
chapters  throughout  the  State  of  Colorado, 
most  of  which  maintain  volunteer  or  part- 
time  service  and  employment  officers  to  as- 
sist veterans  with  their  problems  In  their 
own  communities. 

In  addition  to  this  service  on  a  local  level, 
the  DAV  maintains  four  national  service  offi- 
cers on  a  full-time  basis,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Brian  J.  Thornton,  at  the  Veterans' 
Administration  regional  office,  102  Keith 
Building,  Denver  2.  Colo. 

These  DAV  experts  extend  ail  types  of 
service  to  veterans  and  their  dependents, 
free  of  charge,  more  particularly  in  the  de- 
velopment and  prosecution  of  their  Justi- 
fiable claims  for  varlovis  benefits  to  which 
they  may  be  lawfully  entitled  under  existing 
Federal  and  State  laws. 

DAV     MEMBERSHIP     ELIGIBILITY 

Formed  in  1920  and  chartered  by  the  Con- 
gress In  1932  to  render  service  to,  for,  and 
by  America's  disabled  war  veterans,  the  DAV 
has  been  generally  recognized  as  the  official 
voice  of  America's  disabled  defenders. 

According-  to  its  congressional  charter  of 
incorporation— Public  Law  188.  approved 
June  17,  1932,  as  amended  by  Public  Law  668. 
approved  July  15,  1942 — active  membership 
in  the  DAV  is  open  only  to  those  Americana 
whose  bodies  bear  the  scars  of  wounds  or 
Injuries,  or  the  blight  of  aliments  or  disabili- 
ties incurred  during,  or  by  reason  of.  active 
service  during  time  of  war  in  the  armed 
forces  of  the  United  States,  or  of  some  coun- 
try allied  with  it. 

More  and  more  wounded  and  disabled  vet- 
erans of  World  War  II  are  becoming  active 
members  o;  the  DAV. 
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400  handicapped  Teterana  of 
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UbevAllzed  application  of  euch  laws,  too 

numeroiis  and  too  technical  here  to  set  forth, 

year,  been  brought  about  by  nu- 

I  leonf araaces  with  offlciaJs  of  the  Vet- 

fttlon  and  other  goTemmen- 
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BaT    MATIOIVAL    BXAOQt7AaTZa8 

at  1433  last  licUUlan  SUeet.  Cln- 

0.  Ohio,  the  national  headquarters 
ItAV  takes  care  of  ail  admlnlstratlTS 

and  records,  and  publishes  the  Dls- 
n  Veterans  semimonthly  news- 
Mntsining  acCTirate.  up-to-date  In- 
^as  to  all  existing  and  pending  leg- 
Presidential  Executhre  orders,  cotirt 

1.  opinions  of  the  Attorney  General. 
Her  Oeneral.  and  VA  Admlnlntrator. 
atlnns,  serrtoe  letters,  circulars,  and 

as  well   as   much  other 
•f  iatersst  snd  of  value  to  dls- 

and  tbetr  dependents. 

t  natlonai  commander  nf  the 

>ohn  L.  Oolob.  of  HibblnK.  Minn  .  a 

wtninded  World  War  I  veteran,  who 

*  broad  baekground  of  esprrience 

I   local.   State,   and   natUinal   DAV 

which  qualify  him  to  lead  an  or- 

oomposed  escluslvtly  of   Amsr- 

'  war  veterans. 

^  •djtttant.  Vivian  O.  Corbly, 

MeiWCtry^treasurer  (businias  man- 

the  orguilaatlon,  and  editor  of  its 

'  since  IMS.    Capt.  Cicero  r.  Bogan 

asslsunt 

|i^gest  bank  in  Cincinnati — the  Fifth 

"Sion  Trust  Co.— has,  tor  38  years. 

depository  for  the  funds  of  bo^ 

and  '--f  Us  inaorporated  liiwlssafcln. 

Service  Prjundatlon.    Ofltelals  baa* 

fi^ds    have   always   been   adeqoaMtjr 

by   the   Ptdeiity   M   Deposit  Co.  of 

Marylanf 

irAnoKSL  mvKi  aar-tTv 
The  Nktloaal  Service  Headquarters  of  the 
DAV  is  iiuw  located  In  a  beautiful  building 
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at  1701  Bgbtecnth  Street  NW..  Waahlngton 
•.  D.  C  vtoJcfe  was  acquired  by  the  organl- 
■attoo  tn  IMS. 

In  this  Washington  ofllce  ars  located  the 
department  of  elalma.  headed  ky  WOHms  B. 
Tate;  the  department  oo  leglsl^lan.  headed 
by  Franeie  Sullivan:  and  the  department  of 
public  rdatlcms  and  employment,  tteaded  by 
my  good  friend.  Millard  W  Rice.  In  addl- 
ttaa  to  ttacae  eervtee  departmcnta.  the  DAV 
service  hendqpartais  has  its  odkoc  manager. 
John  B.  Pelghncr.  as  assistant  national  sdju- 
tant.  All  of  theae  vartoua  departmenU  are 
staffed  by  trained  experts,  all  of  wbom  are 
themselves  war  wounded  or  disabled  vet- 
erans. 

These  DAV  national  oflcers  know  all  sbout 
the  technical  complications  that  disabled 
vwtenns  most  msir«Mis  fafctoally  to  prove 
the  service  eaammOamm  of  their  disabilities 
to  the  satlafactloo  of  rating  agencies  of  the 
Vetcrana'  Administration,  under  the  limita- 
tions and  restrictions  of  existing  law.  as 
legallstlcally  Interpreted  and  as  adminis- 
tratively applied. 

Understanding  such  vexatious  problems  by 
personal  experience.  DAV  natlonai  service 
ridir  SI  I,  ars  naturally  mors  sympathetic  than 
are  nondlsabled  veterana  or  dvlllans  and 
are.  therefore,  generally  more  effective  tn 
helping  disabled  clahnants  to  comply  with 
tschnlcal  reqiilrements  to  prove  legal  entitle- 
ment to  benefits  to  which  they  may  be  law- 
tully  and  equitably  snUtled. 


IMV 
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The  DAV  has  freely  rendered  technical 
help  to  thousands  of  disabled  veterans  each 
year  in  obtaining  con^iensatlon  for  aervlce- 
incurred  disabilities,  medical  treatment,  hos- 
pltaltxatlon.  insurance  benefits,  penskxis  for 
dependents  of  deceased  veterans,  vocational 
training,  civil  service  appolntmenU.  and  last. 
but  really  first  In  Importance — suitable. 
gainful  employment. 

During  the  past  IS  years,  for  which  records 
are  obtainable,  the  paid  national  service  of- 
ficers of  the  DAV  have  extended  service  as 
Indicated  by  the  following  brief  r6sum^: 
Clainvs  handled — 1.839.753;  total  monetary 
benefits— <  133.513. 1 1 1 S7. 

Additional  compensstlon  psyments  thus 
obtained  for  thousands  of  disabled  veterans 
snd  their  dependents,  who  might  not  other- 
wise  have  been  sble  to  procure  such  needed 
benefits,  hsve  converted  such  beneficiaries 
from  local  liabilities  into  conuntmity  assets. 

It  is.  of  course,  not  practicable,  in  s  brief 
statiatical  r«sum«  to  indicate  the  many  dif- 
ferent types  of  service  extended  by  service 
officers.  Many  liberalising  precedents  have 
been  csubllshed  by  the  decisions  obtained, 
which  subeequcntly  have  proved  of  value  to 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  disabled  veterans 
having  similar  claims,  the  results  of  wtUch 
cannot  be  computed  from  service  reports. 


or  vaovtMo  aaavics  oaiom 
Moot  dttaene  agree  with  the  DAV  that  the 


of  ptovldtni  for  tlM  Hatloal  dfendts .  but 

only  when  it  has  been  esubllshed  thst  the 
veteran's  dtsabilltiss  ware  incurrsd  in  or 
■Cfr***t«0  t>y  ^^  military  service. 

To  prove  servtee  coa— ctton  of  a  disability, 
however,  is  not  an  OMf  thlag  to  do,  eseept 
where  oartsi  records  show  its  tasipltai  id 
servtee.  An  equitable  claim  caaaol  M8M> 
aarUy  be  legaUy  ssubilshed. 

Many  diifprent  fsctors  msy  malM  it  «■• 
trsmsly  dllBculi,  and  In  many  cases  impos- 
albls,  for  a  vsteran  {actually  to  prove  that 
bis  disabtllttea  were  caused  by  his  war  serv- 
ice, even  though  scluslly  servlcs-lncurred  or 
■ggrsvsted. 

tMnxnumm  f«0(num 

The  DAV  has  adopted,  on  a  Nation-wide 
bssU.  a  man-Job-matchlng  method  profram 
to  provide  sottsble,  dMfUl.  gataful  employ- 
■MBt  for  all  dleahled  veterans.  Uss  than 
T  percent  of  the  Nation's  a.lOOMO  eoanpen- 
■oted  war-disabled  veterans  are  totally  un- 


e^^doy•ble.  The  rematnlng  OS  percent  are 
Mas  than  totally  dtsahled  and  must.  th<Te- 
fere.  SBpplewunt  their  Inadequate  compsn- 
satlon  paynsents  with  income  from  employ- 
ment 

This  scientific  approach  to  a  most  dls- 
tresing  problem  has  produced  some  worth- 
while resulu  thus  far.  The  handicapped  vet- 
erans' abilities  have  been  matched  with  the 
reqiUrementa  of  the  Job.  rather  than  stnas- 
tng  his  dlaablUUes.  It  has  been  demonstist- 
ed  by  the  Mn|>liijiiiint  record  of  such  dis- 
abled veterans  that  they  have  a  low  absentee 
record,  a  low  turn-over  record,  a  low  acci- 
dent record,  and  a  higher  efflctency  and  pro- 
duction record.  It  has  thus  been  proven  t:iat 
to  hire  disabled  veterans  is  )ust  plain,  gcod 
boslncee.  bringing  benefiU  directly  to  tlMm, 
their  dependents,  thdr  oommunlties.  their 
employers,  snd  taxpayers  generally. 

AM  tMvnrrMorT  m  PsraiorisM 

It  is  definitely  in  the  interest  of  sH  Amtrt- 
cans  thst  the  fight  for  justice  be  made  for 
thoee  who  have  sacrificed  their  youth  and  a 
part  of  their  bodies  or  their  health  In  (lur 
country's  most  hasardoiis  occupation— Its 
military  and  naval  services  during  time  of 
war. 

The  faith  must  be  kept  with  those  a  bo 
have  made  such  sscnfices  in  the  past,  as  a  ell 
as  those  who  are.  or  have  twen.  dependent 
upon  these  heroes,  so  thst  other  young  men 
who.  In  the  future,  may  be  called  up  n  to 
make  similar  SMrlAces.  will  have  the  assur- 
ance, on  the  basis  ot  past  performance,  thst 
if  they,  too.  should  also  be  so  unfortunste 
they  will  not  be  permitted  to  become  mere 
forgotten  heroes. 

The  determinstlon  of  the  DAV  to  see  to  It 
that  America's  disabled  veterans  are  ad«- 
quaUly  provided  for  ahould  be  generously 
eupported.  as  a  public  Investment  in  the  fu- 
ture patriotism  of  our  yoxith,  and  as  prac- 
tical patriotism  which  brings  btige  humani- 
tarian snd  flnsncial  dividends  to  every  com- 
munity, to  every  State,  and  to  our  countrj'. 

As  a  veteran  of  both  World  Wars  I  and  n. 
It  ts  a  pleasure  for  me  to  commend  the  serv- 
ice program  of  the  DAV  and  I  am  BUre  it 
merits  the  consideration  and  support  of  the 
entire  country. 


AmericAsisiii 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  J.  DEUNEY 

or  WSW  TOtK 

IN  THl  BOUat  or  RSPRMINTA'nvn 
Mondau.  May  3.  J94t 

Mr.  DELANEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extefid  my  remarks  In  the  Rso- 
OSB,  I  Include  the  follonrlng  article  en- 
titled "Land  of  the  Free"  wrtften  by  the 
Honorable  James  A.  Parley,  and  appear- 
Inff  In  the  EUu  macazine: 

tAtn  or  TMt  rasi 

(By  iames  A.  Vartey.  chairmsn  of  the  board, 

the  Coca-Cola  Biport  Corp.) 

I  am  RraUful  for  ths  opportunity  pret anted 
by  ths  Blks  msgnaine  to  dlsetias  American- 
ism, a  subject  so  vital,  not  only  lu  us  of 
today,  but  to  ths  future  of  our  country  and 
the  peaos  of  ths  world.  Americanism  is  the 
one  -nsm"  that  sums  up  all  that  America  has 
bsen.  U.  and  oan  hope  to  be.  It  U  the  only 
philoecphy  of  foremaent  that  has  ever  rsc- 
ognlied  the  Ood-gtven  rtght  of  man  to  oanre 
out  his  own  destiny,  to  shars  In  his  own 
government  and  to  make  hu  own  lawa 

I  know  of  no  forum  from  which  oos  msy 
speak  mors  effectively,  or  to  a  more  luuler- 
standlng  audience,  than  from  ths  pages  of 
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a  magazine  representing  an  American-bom 
fraternity  with  a  memtjersbip  of  more  than 
900,000  American  citizens  of  sworn  loyalty 
and  an  unsurpassed  record  of  service  in  peace 
and  war. 

Americanism  is  an  impelling  subject.  It  is 
an  Interpretation  of  the  kind  of  democracy 
which  must  win  the  battle  for  world  peace 
If  there  is  to  be  any  p)eace  at  all.  We  are 
living  in  a  period  of  world  stress  and  America 
must  recognize  the  implications  of  these 
times.  Never  in  all  history  was  there  a  time 
when  so  many  people  of  so  many  nations 
have  t>een  starving,  homeless,  and  gazing  into 
a  hopeless  future.  These  are  truly  "times 
that  try  men's  souls,"  times  when  there  can- 
not be  too  much  restatement  of  values  or 
reiteration  of  the  principles  that  all  Ameri- 
cans hold  dear.  This  Is  our  America  and  the 
people  of  no  other  country  in  this  war-rav- 
aged world  enjoy  the  privileges  and  blessings 
that  are  ours.  It  is  true  that  war  has  brought 
about  maladjustments  in  our  economy  and 
Its  Impact  has  jolted  our  lives  out  of  pre- 
war complacency,  but  the  most  vehement 
denouncers  of  our  democracy  cannot  deny 
that  our  people  are  better  fed,  housed,  and 
clothed  than  any  other  people  anywhere  in 
the  world.  This  is  the  answer  to  those  who 
would  substitute  the  doctrine  of  Karl  Marx 
for  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  and  the 
Internationale  for  the  Star-Spangled  Ban- 
ner. The  sometimes  terrifying  aftermath 
of  war  must  not  be  permitted  to  cloud  the 
clear  vision  of  the  American  people,  nor  can 
we  permit  the  enemies  of  America  to  inject 
their  poison  Into  the  pure  stream  of  democ- 
racy that  fiows  through  the  hearts  of  the 
American  people,  to  keep  America  always  the 
land  of  the  free. 

War  Is  a  devastating  experience.  It  is  the 
young,  the  strong,  the  virile  who  must  fight. 
It  casts  Its  shadow  over  millions  of  homes 
and  Its  utter  futility,  its  needless  waste,  its 
wanton  slaughter,  shake  faith  In  the  civiliz- 
ing Influence  of  centuries  of  culture  and 
progress.  Each  succeeding  war,  always  more 
terrible  than  the  last,  breeds  fear  of  the  next 
war.  and  since  that  day  when  man's  scien- 
tific attainments  enabled  him  to  smash  the 
atom,  the  acrid  smoke  of  the  atomic  bomb  has 
lingered  In  the  nostrils  of  mankind  and  all 
lock  with  shrinking  dread  for  the  next  war 
to  destroy  civilization. 

This  Nation  of  otirs  has  known  six  wars,  ex- 
cluding the  Revolution,  which  lighted  an  In- 
spiring new  lieacon  of  liberty  for  all  the  world 
to  see  and  wrote  a  new  chapter  of  govern- 
ment and  human  relations.  It  has  had  Its 
grim  period  of  internal  strife  out  of  which 
came  a  Nation  "one  and  Indivisible"  forever. 
America  has  never  known  defeat.  The  great 
virility  of  our  country,  its  unbeatable  quali- 
ties, ars  attributed  by  other  nations  to  our 
vast  natural  reaourcss,  our  great  ports,  snor- 
mous  industrial  planU  and  ths  productive 
ability  of  our  people.  But  thtrs  la  a  deeper 
reason  for  our  unequalled  record  both  in 
peaee  and  in  war,  an  underlying  cause  (or 
ovr  triumphs  on  ths  battlsfield,  a  factor  that 
transcends  all  matsrlal  considerations  snd 
Inspires  our  men  snd  women,  peacs-loving 
as  they  are,  to  sacrifice  loved  ones,  homes, 
sven  lifs  itself,  when  danger  threauns  Amer- 
ica. 

I  have  traveled  the  length  and  breadth 
of  our  country  many  llmea"  I  have  made 
many  vlalts  to  each  SUU  in  ths  IJnton.  I 
have  not  gone  as  a  casual  visitor,  but  with 
the  determined  purpose  of  studyini  condi- 
tions and  learning  to  know  their  people.  I 
sm  personslly  acquainted  with  hundreds  of 
cltttena  in  each  StaU.  My  correspondence 
with  my  fellow  citizens  down  through  the 
years  has  been  enormous.  From  my  own 
conUcts  snd  observations.  I  have  sensed  the 
spirit  of  America  to  ths  extent  that  I  am 
willing  to  attempt  to  define  that  all-pervad- 
ing spiritual  easence  that  we  call  Amerlcan- 
Um  There  are  140,000,000  Americans  and,  I 
renture   to  guess,   as   many   definitions  of 


Americanism,  but  all  put  together  and  re- 
duced to  their  simplest  form  may  be  summed 
up  In  the  word  freedom;  the  freedom  that 
exists  only  lu  America,  and  la  democracy  in 
Its  best  form. 

Freedom  is  the  blood  and  bone  and  sinew 
of  America,  the  underlying  force,  the  Inner 
power  that  creates  the  spirit  singular  to  our 
Nation.  Freedom  and  Americanism  are 
synonymous,  and  I  am  thinking  of  freedom 
in  the  terms  of  what  it  holds  for  our  future, 
and  its  effect  upon  the  future  of  the  world. 
Let  us  examine  this  remarkable  force  called 
freedom  that  we  cherish  by  Instinct  and  tra- 
dition, a  freedom  we  fought  for,  not  only  for 
ourselves,  but  for  people  throughout  the 
world.  Our  freedom  Is  credited  with  being 
little  more  than  a  century  and  a  half  old. 
However,  freedom  was  in  the  air  when  the 
first  Pilgrim  landed  on  the  shores  of  Massa- 
chusetts. It  Impregnated  all  of  those  who 
followed  them,  and  when,  on  July  4,  1T76,  the 
Liberty  Bell  announced  to  the  world  that 
the  Continental  Congress  had  cut  all  ties  with 
the  Old  World,  the  hearts  of  the  Colonists 
already  were  aglow  with  liberty's  flame,  and 
they  went  forth  to  achieve  victory.  The  vic- 
tory they  won  gave  to  the  world  Its  greatest 
nation  and  a  system  of  government  founded 
In  the  late  eighteenth  century  and  essen- 
tially unchanged  since  that  time.  In  this 
chaotic  world  of  today,  it  holds  out  the  one 
hope  lor  the  freedom  of  mankind. 

Our  freedom  has  carried  five  generations, 
through  successive  stages  of  progress,  to  liv- 
ing standards  that  have  astonished  the  world. 
It  does  not  owe  Its  origin  to  any  of  the  decay- 
ing governments  of  the  past.  Our  form  of 
government  was  born  of  virile  and  independ- 
ent thought.  It  is  predicated  upon  the  Dec- 
laration of  Independence,  the  greatest  char- 
^r  of  human  liberty  ever  penned,  a  document 
that  kindled  a  new  light  in  the  darkness  of  a 
world  where  monarchs  ruled  by  divine  right, 
and  whose  words  were  the  sole  arbiter  of 
man's  destiny.  Our  forefathers,  in  defiance 
of  the  rulei^  of  the  world,  declared  that 
"all  men  are  created  equal  and'endowed  by 
their  Creator  with  certain  unalienable 
righu."  among  them  "life,  liberty,  and  the 
ptirsult  of  happiness."  Never  since  the  cave- 
man discovered  fire  had  human  kind  dis- 
covered anything  so  important  to  human 
progress  as  this  philosophy  upon  which  was 
bullded  a  government  of,  for,  and  by  the 
people,  a  government  with  a  minimum  of 
hampering  laws,  a  government  that  gave 
unrestricted  opportunity  to  Individual  enter- 
prise, and  developed  In  our  people  the  stam- 
ina and  spiritual  strength  that  have  carried 
America  onward  and  upward  through  the 
years. 

Our  freedom  couldn't  be  patterned  after 
any  other  form  of  government,  for  when 
America  declared  herself  free  and  Independ- 
ent there  was  no  rsal  freedom  anywhere  tn 
the  world.  The  faith  and  Industry  of  our 
people,  developed  through  our  system  of  frre 
enurprlse,  has  paced  the  world  spiritually 
and  materially.  Prom  the  earth  and  from 
the  depths  of  the  sea,  and  from  the  skies 
above,  we  have  plucked  our  resourcot  snd 
our  men  of  sclencs  havs  directed  them  Into 
many  channels.  Our  manufacturers  have 
produced  at  enormous  speed  the  things  that 
science  and  Invention  have  designed  for  the 
convenience  of  man.  Men  of  religions,  of 
all  falihi  and  creeds,  teachers,  pocta,  phi- 
loeophcrs.  and  authors,  have  Inspired  lu  to 
greater  efforu  and  pointed  the  way  to  higher 
standards  and  better  living.  American  en- 
terprise has  been  so  truly  a  hsppy  blend  that 
when  war  came  and  all  of  Europe  stood  with 
backs  to  the  wall  before  the  might  of  Nazt 
aggression,  our  productive  ability  was  turned 
into  a  gigantic  effort  that  enabled  America 
to  supply  the  Allied  armies  with  money,  food, 
and  manufactured  materiel  of  war  that 
brought  victory  to  our  united  arms. 

There  are  those  who  attribute  our  success 
to  great  natural  resources,  but  nature  has 
been   bountiful   to   other   countries   of   the 


world.  Raw  material  exists  everywhere,  but 
the  free  enterprise,  the  untrammeled  Initi- 
ative is  not  there  for  Its  development.  Some 
attribute  our  success  to  peculiar  national 
characteristics,  but  they  forget  that  we  are 
peopled  by  comparatively  recent  arrivals 
from  practically  every  quarter  of  the  globe. 
But  we  are  descended  from  a  line  of  ances- 
tors who,  since  America  was  bom,  looked  to- 
ward our  country  with  longing  eyes  and  who 
subconsciously  implanted  In  the  hearts  of 
their  offspring  a  faith  in  America  that  made 
them  Americans  even  before  they  landed  on 
our  shores. 

These  people,  of  many  races  and  diverse 
faiths,  coming  from  many  lands  where  they 
had  been  virtually  slaves  of  the  state,  found 
that  here  In  America  every  Individual  was  on 
his  own;  that  no  higher  authority  attempted 
to  order  their  lives;  that  they  were  free  to 
worship  the  God  of  their  fathers;  that  great 
resources  were  here  to  be  developed  by  indi- 
vidual Initiative  and  Industry.  They  realized 
how  precious  was  the  heritage  of  liberty  be- 
queathed by  those  men  of  faith  and  vision 
who  penned  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence and  framed  our  Constitution. 

Much  is  said  of  the  American  way  of  life. 
We  hear  It  eloquently  discussed  as  though  It 
were  a  social  and  political  philosophy,  a  chart 
for  the  guidance  of  the  lives  and  activities 
of  men  and  women.  But  the  American  Way 
of  life  Is  not  a  theory;  It  Is  not  a  system  of 
phlloGophy;  it  Is  not  a  guide  to  thinking, 
reasoning,  or  living.  It  Is  the  amalgamated 
habits  and  characteristics  of  our  people  ac- 
quired through  years  of  uninhibited  relation- 
ship with  their  fellows,  through  free  enter- 
prise, free  thought,  free  expression,  and  self- 
government.  Those  who  follow  the  American 
way  of  life  reap  the  reward  of  their  own 
labors,  worship  in  their  own  way,  accept  a 
full  share  of  responsibility  of  government. 
The  American  way  Is  the  way  of  freemen — 
It  Is  democracy,  the  foundation  of  America's 
strength,  the  rock  upon  which  Is  erected  the 
well-being  of  our  people. 

In  America  the  government  belongs  to  the 
people.  In  the  dictator  countries,  the  people 
belong,  body  and  soul,  to  the  government. 
In  America  every  citizen  is  a  partner  in  the 
business  of  government  and  must  bear  his 
share  of  Individual  responsibility.  America, 
by  virtue  of  its  strength,  power,  and  resources, 
Is  in  a  position  of  world  leadership — every 
loyal  American  must  back  this  leadership 
to  the  full  limit.  Democracy,  the  American 
way  of  life.  Is  challenged  by  powerful  forces, 
and  should  the  will  of  these  forces  prevail, 
the  hope  of  peace  in  our  time  will  never  be 
realized. 

But  America  will  rise  to  the  responsibilities 
of  world  leadership,  and  the  American  people 
Will  give  their  full  support  to  dcmocrsey's 
cause.  They  did  not  give  Amrrtcan  Uvea  to 
win  democrscy  on  ths  bsttle&eld  only  to 
loss  It  on  the  diplomatic  field. 

Freedom  U  a  dynamic,  liberating  force, 
One  need  walk  only  to  the  nearest  play- 
ground or  oollefs  athletio  field  to  discover 
why  we  won  the  war.  Beyond  quasiion  we 
are  the  greateet  competitors  In  the  world. 
I  do  not  advance  thta  aa  an  American  boast, 
but  rather  as  a  manifestation  of  tbe  liberat- 
ing force  of  freedom. . 

The  American  knows  no  limit  of  aebleve- 
ment  because  no  limit  exists  In  Amertoa. 
Our  children  sense  It  at  an  early  age  beoewee 
it  Is  born  In  them.  Our  youths  think  only  In 
terms  of  winning  whatever  they  attempt. 
Victory  Is  the  Image  always  before  them: 
defeat  Is  almost  imposslbts  for  them  to  con- 
jure. Considered  alone  we  call  it  the  com- 
petitive spirit:  actually  It  is  ths  chief  prcd- 
uct  of  freedom.  It,  more  than  anything  else, 
accounts  for  American  ingenuity  In  the  Add 
of  production,  and  victory  on  the  field  of 
battle. 

Tolerance  for  each  other's  thoughts,  for 
each  other's  religion,  for  each  other's  race, 
are  all  manifestations  of  freedom.  There  Is 
the  demand  for  Justice,  for  equal  trestment 
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World  War  tlMf«  have  been  thoae 
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nations  which  have  sxilfered  tha  dlaarrange- 
ments  and  losses  of  war  longer  than  we.  Our 
people,  moreover,  do  not  wait  to  bo  coached 
and  led.  They  know  tbehr  own  buoliwoi.  are 
quick  and  resourceful  at  every  readjuatmont, 
definite  In  purpose  and  self-reliant  In  action. 
Any  leading  strings  we  might  seek  to  put 
them  in  would  speedily  become  hopelessly 
entangled  because  they  would  pay  no  atten- 
tion to  them  and  go  their  own  way.  All  we 
can  do  as  their  legislative  and  executive 
servants  Is  to  -rytt^tt  tbo  pirnrws  of  change 
here,  there,  aatf  rtMiAoro  aa  wo  may.  I 
have  heard  much  counsel  as  to  the  plans  that 
should  be  formed  and  personally  conducted 
to  a  happy  consummation,  but  from  no 
quarter  have  I  seen  any  general  scheme  of 
reconstruction  emerge  which  I  thought  we 
could  force  our  spirited  businessmen  and 
self-reliant  laborers  to  accept  with  due 
pliancy  and  obedience." 

We  can  demonstrate  no  greater  attach- 
ment to  Americanism  than  to  lend  our  sup- 
port to  thU  doctrine  at  this  time. 

As  for  those  who  wish  for  a  continuance 
of  a  totalitarian  government  In  times  of 
peace  because  it  worked  well  In  war,  they 
are  putting  the  cart  before  the  horse:  In 
fact,  they  are  urging  that  we  do  without  the 
horse  altogether.  Let  them  remember  that 
tt  Is  our  freedom  In  peace  that  has  been  our 
strength  In  war.  We  gave  up  a  great  measure 
of  freedom  to  schleve  victory.  Let  na  not 
forget  that  the  American  people  want  all 
those  freedoms  returned  and  will  have  them 
jtist  as  soon  as  national  emergencies  permit. 
I  am  a  Ann  believer  in  public  opinion. 
Examined  over  any  reasonable  period  of  time, 
public  cplnlon  Is  wise  opinion.  But  Its  wis- 
dom Is  In  direct  ratio  to  the  people  who  con- 
tribute to  It.  and  public  opinion,  from  coast 
to  coast,  has  finally  realized  that  America  has 
come  of  age  and  taken  Its  place  In  the  family 
of  nations.  Modem  transportation  and 
methods  of  commimlcatlon  make  us  cloao 
neighbors  of  every  nation  on  earth  and  the 
word  nelgt^bors  has  taken  on  vast  new 
meaning. 

I  do  not  hold  that  we  are  giving  up  this 
Americanism  that  Is  our  very  own.  born  of 
our  concept  of  liberty  and  freedom  of  enter- 
prise. But  we  have  assumed  a  new  role  forced 
upon  us  by  our  strength  and  power  and 
that  la  the  role  of  leadership  of  the  democra- 
cies of  the  world.  In  accepting  this  respon- 
sibility we  become  citizens  of  the  world.  We 
all  have  our  political  afBllatlons  but  we  are. 
first  of  all,  Americana  and.  accepting  as  we 
must  the  obligations  of  world  citizens,  we 
must  remain  first — Americana. 

We  must  realize  that  old  divisions  of  opin- 
ions among  us  have  all  but  disappeared. 
We  miist  eliminate  the  words  "Isolationist," 
"Interventionist."  "IntemaUonallst. "  and 
"nationalist"  from  our  vocabularies.  In  the 
light  of  world  conditions  today  they  mean 
nothing. 

It  Is  easy  to  unite  In  war.  When  survival 
la  the  common  thought  of  us  all.  we  arc  one. 
Wbothcr  we  spoak  of  nations  or  individuals. 
But  the  making  of  poooo  la  far  more  difllcult. 
The  fear  '>f  tomorrow  drlvso  men  and  na- 
tions to  unwlao  doctalons.  Tha  history  of 
their  short-algbtodneos  at  the  peace  table  Is 
tbo  history  of  succeeding  wars. 

The  United  Nations,  upon  which  people 
throughout  tha  world  placed  high  hopca, 
already  is  divided.  Cherished  visions  of 
"one  world"  and  Utopian  peace,  a  brotherhood 
ot  nations,  have  been  rudely  dispelled.  Two 
bloca  at  the  peikce  negotiations  are  assured: 
oodk  la  In  irrevocable  oppoaltioo  to  the  Ido- 
ologlca  of  the  other. 

But  what  we  need  today  and  will  need  In 
tbo  mootha  to  oomo  Is  wisdom,  not  eztrava- 
ganco  Qi  tboQgbt.  Kstremlsta— thoae  who 
woold  ■oenilee  Amortea  to  some  global  super- 
sUU  or  tbooo  «bo  would  sacrllkw  the  future 
psoca  of  tho  world  on  the  alur  of  blind  po- 
trtotlam— OBUSt  be  Ignored.  They  are  not 
oounaekn:    they  are   ^Mclal   picadors 


who  Ignore  the  common  good.  They  shout 
the  loudest  but  do  not  say  the  most. 

There  Is  an  uncommofi  aotount  of  common 
sense  In  America.  WlaiOB  Is  tho  product  of 
suaigbt  thinking  applied  to  knowledge.  Oar 
Job  is  to  keep  Informed  and  clear-headed. 
While  extremists  wrint;  their  hands  because 
they  are  not  getting  what  they  want  (and 
we  nuiy  be  assured  they  will  never  get  It),  tbo 
American  people  can  perform  no  greater  aerv- 
Ice  than  to  maintain  reaaoned  judgment. 

Totalitarian  governmenta  respect  only  ma- 
terial strength.  Therefore,  America  must  be 
strong.  Much  as  our  people  dislike  it.  for 
their  own  protection  we  must  have  sn  Army 
and  Navy  and  Air  Force  to  command  the 
respect  of  our  potential  enemies.  We  are 
m  the  game  now;  never  again  miist  our  nm- 
nera  be  caught  off  base.  But,  as  world  lead- 
ers, we  must  stay  within  the  framework  of 
democracy  and  lu  basic  principles  of  liberty, 
equality,  and  Justice  for  all.  Upon  theoe 
principles  rests  our  Americanism  and  in  them 
lie  all  hopes  for  peace,  both  at  home  and 
abroad. 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  IS.  1948 
Mr.  JENSEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  It  was  83 
years  ago  April  15  that  Abraham  Lincoln 
succumbed  to  the  effects  of  an  assassin's 
bullet  and  thus  ended  the  Great  Emanci- 
pator's good  work  on  earth. 

On  February  8.  1948.  In  old  Ford's 
Theater,  where  the  fatal  shot  was  f\red.  a 
large  group  of  patriotic  people  gathered 
to  commemorate  Abraham  Lincoln's 
birth.  This  program  waa  sponsored  by 
the  Lincoln  Group  of  Washington.  D.  C. 
of  which  Mr  Burt  Sheldon  Is  president. 
It  was  my  high  honor  to  act  as  ma.ster 
of  ceremonies  for  this  program  and  to 
be  Introduced  by  my  good  friend.  Mr.  H. 
A.  Tolson.  Assistant  Director  of  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service. 

The  National  Press  CTub  Male  Chorus 
sang  several  appropriate  songs  under  the 
leadership  of  Reinald  Werrenraih.  An 
excellent  address  waa  delivered  by  MaJ. 
Oen.  Ulysses  8.  Grant  III,  retired  grand- 
son of  the  great  Civil  War  general. 

Under  unanlmou.s  con.sent,  I  Insert 
this  address  in  an  extension  of  my  re- 
marks so  that  the  American  people  may 
read  with  profit  to  ttagoutttves  and  Anter* 
ica  durlnf  these  days  of  world  recon- 
strucUon.  Would  that  another  Abraham 
Lincoln  might  .soon  appear  among  us.  to 
unite  all  the  peoples  of  the  world  Into 
one  band  of  friends  and  peaceful  neigh- 
bors. 

aaaAHAic  umcoln 
(An  address  made  by  UaJ.  Oen.  UlvssfS  8. 
Grant  m  (retired ) .  at  the  Lincoln  Museum, 
Vbrd's  Theater  Building),  on  February  g, 
1948.  to  commemorate  Lincoln's  birthday 
on  February  12,  1809) 

Obvlotisly  It  Is  beyond  the  power  of  human 
Ingenuity  to  dcvlee  a  government  which  will 
of  itseif  grow  with  a  naUon's  growth,  to 
foreeee  and  provide  In  advance  for  every 
problem  of  an  ever-evolving  and  progressive 
civlllaatlon.  More  cannot  be  asked  than  that 
tt  comprise  an  orderly  aetlMXl  by  which  sxich 
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growth  may  be  accomplished,  and  sufflclent 
etaacks  to  prevent  constant  change  and  con- 
tagion, lest  it  be,  like  a  rudderless  ship,  the 
planhlng  of  every  shift  of  wind,  of  every 
gust  of  demagogic  oratory.  The  Ship  of 
State,  like  the  most  beautiful  of  human 
useful  inventions,  the  sailing  ship,  must 
conform  to  tide  and  wind  but  offer  to  each 
sufflclent  resistance  to  hold  her  course,  and 
she  must  have  a  definitely  fixed  course  and 
masters  who  can  l>e  trusted  not  to  change  it 
without  sufflclent  reason. 

Such  a  government  was  designed  under 
Washinton's  .personal  supervision — some- 
thing quite  new  In  ships  of  state  and  neces- 
sarily to  some  extent  an  experiment;  and 
with  the  great  strength  of  his  personality 
and  calm  good  judgment,  he  launched  it  and 
started  it  on  its  world-famous  voyage.  It  fell 
to  Mr.  Lincoln's  share  to  prove  its  Internal 
strength  sufficient  to  withstand  the  most 
critical  strains  of  the  centrifugal  forces  re- 
sulting from  the  existence  side  by  side  of  op- 
poeed  economic  conditions  and  racial  dif- 
ferences. It  is  clear  from  his  public  state- 
ments and  writings  that  his  first  thought 
and  his  principal  purpose  throughout  his  ad- 
mlnlstraiJon  was  the  preservation  of  the 
Union.  He  saw  the  moral  obliquity  of  slavery, 
he  boldly  advocated  the  stopping  of  its  ter- 
rttcrial  expanf^lon  and  the  consideration  of 
means  and  methods  for  Its  gradual  elimina- 
tion: but  abolition,  as  far  as  he  was  con- 
cerned, was  secondary  to  the  preservation  of 
the  Union: 

"My  paramount  object  Is  to  save  the  Union, 
and  not  either  to  save  or  destroy  slavery. 
If  1  could  save  the  Union  without  freeing 
any  slaves.  I  would  do  It:  If  I  could  save  it 
by  freeing  all  the  slaves.  I  would  do  It;  and 
If  I  could  save  It  by  freeing  some  and  leav- 
ing others  alone,  I  would  also  do  that." 

When  so  wise  a  man.  and  the  patriots  who 
supported  him.  thought  the  preservation  of 
this  Government  worth  the  sacrifice  and 
labored  for  it  through  the  ordeal  of  those 
four  bloody  years,  we  may  well  set  a  high 
value  upon  our  heritage  and  refuse  to  change 
It  without  long  and  weighty  consideration, 
refuse  to  exchange  it  for  any  mess  of  foreign 
pottage,  however  spicily  flavored  with  the 
sauce  of  rhetoric  and  attractively  served  on 
a  platter  of  golden  promise. 

While  Mr  Lincoln  In  his  great  wisdom  fore- 
saw the  struggle  that  was  to  result  from  slav- 
ery,   while    he    preeminently   could    not    be 
confused  by  the  hope  of  compromise  and 
shook  the  Indifferent  out  of   their  apathy 
with  his  clarion  call  that  "A  house  divided 
against  Itself  cannot  stand"— "I  believe  this 
Government    cannot    endure    permanently 
half  slave  and  half  free."  which  echoed  and 
reechoed  throughout  the  land,  nevertheless 
he  would  not  take  any  aggressive  steps  to 
compel  acceptance  of  his  views  by  the  South. 
With  his  misguided  comptftrlots.  who  were 
breaking  up  their  covmtry  under  the  errone- 
ous plea  that  abolition  was  to  be  forced  upon 
them  and  their  property  In  slaves  confiscated 
without  due  process  of  law,  he  reasoned  mild- 
ly and  clearly  stated  the  Issue  for  which  they 
were  assuming  the  responsibility:  "In  your 
hands  my  dissatisfied  fellow  countrymen,  and 
not  in  mine,  Is  the  momentous  issue  of  civil 
war.     The  Government  will  not  assail  you. 
You  can  have  no  conflict  without  being  your- 
selves the  aggressors.     I  am  loath  to  close. 
We  a.-e  not  enemies  but  friends.    We  must 
not  be  enemies.    Though  passion  may  have 
strained.  It  must  not  break  our  bonds  of  af- 
fection.     The    mystic    chords    of    memory, 
stretching  from  every  battlefield  and  patriot 
grave  to  every  living  heart  and  hearthstone 
all  over  thU  broad  land,  will  yet  swell  the 
chorus  of  the  Union,  when  again  touched,  as 
surely  they  wUl  be.  by  the  better  angels  of 
oiir  nature."     Leader  as  he  was  of  a  great 
moral  cause,  convinced  that  "If  slavery  la  not 
wrong,  nothing  Is  wrong."  still  he  was  against 
compulsion,  he  was  wlUlng  to  accomplish  his 
ends  by  legal  means,  by  the  slow  but  surer 
methods  laid  down  in  the  Constitution,  con- 


fident that  right  would  win  and  firm  that 
even  those,  who  in  his  opinion  were  so  bit- 
terly defending  a  great  national  wrong, 
should  not  suffer  Injustice  at  the  hands  of 
the  CJovernment,  nor  have  their  property 
confiscated  without  due  compensation.  And 
we  know  that  he  was  sincere,  for  he  took  no 
steps  inconsistent  with  his  statement.  And 
how  he  was  abused  for  his  so-called  weak- 
ness: but  history  wUl  in  consequence  forever 
put  the  responsibility  for  the  war  upon  the 
South  and  her  factious  leaders.  In  such  an 
emergency  it  is  much  easier  to  be  violent 
than  right.  In  the  hurricane,  in  the  midst 
of  which  he  was  called  to  the  helm,  he  did 
not  put  on  more  sail;  he  beat  up  into  the 
wind,  away  from  the  lee-shore,  until  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope  was  passed. 

Once  the  war  was  unavoidably  forced 
upon  him,  once  secession  was  a  fact  and  the 
country  could  not  be  saved  except  by  the  re- 
conquest  of  the  South,  then  he  was  equally 
firm  and  determined  in  carrying  it  to  a  suc- 
cessful conclusion  in  the  only  way  left  open 
by  the  country's  enemies.  Great  as  were 
the  special  war  powers  conferred  upon  him 
by  Congress,  it  was  not  always  possible  to 
provide  In  advance  against  every  eventu- 
ality; and  he  never  hesitated  to  assume  re- 
sponsibility for  necessary  action  In  an  emer- 
gency, even  when  It  could  be  argued  with 
some  plausibility  that  he  had  exceeded  his 
authority  or  infringed  upon  the  letter  of  the 
law.  The  Emancipation  Proclamation  was  a 
war  measure,  an  arbitrary  act,  but  the  world 
sympathized  with  its  high  purpose  and  rec- 
ognized its  timeliness,  and  approved.  As  he 
said.  "The  dogmas  of  the  quiet  past  are  in- 
adequate for  the  stormy  present.  The  occa- 
sion is  piled  high  with  difficulty,  and  we 
must  rise  with  the  occasion.  As  our  case  is 
new,  so  we  must  think  anew  and  act  anew." 
He  had  sworn  to  sustain  the  Constitution, 
and  this  he  did  without  hesitation.  Inter- 
preting his  powers  on  the  broad  and  com- 
mon-sense assumption  that  they  were  in- 
tended for  the  accomplishment  of  this  pur- 
pose, not  to  Impede  It.  The  all-Important 
thing  was  to  prove  beyond  the  possibility  of 
a  doubt  that  "when  ballots  have  fairly  and 
constitutionally  decided,  there  can  be  no 
successful  appeal  back  to  bulleu."  Without 
general  acceptance  of  this  principle,  repre- 
sentative republican  government  la  but  a 
makeshift  device  for  passing  Irom  one  des- 
potism to  another,  for  the  development  of 
demagogues  and  for  the  selection  of  tyrants. 
•  •  •  •  • 

He  deliberately  selected  for  his  Cabinet  his 
strongest  rivals,  the  leaders  of  the  various 
groups  -of  his  own  party  who  had  themselves 
hoped  to  carry  off  the  nomination  for  the 
Presidency  and  doubtless  were  convinced  that 
they  were  better  fitted  for  that  high  and  diffi- 
cult position  than  the  little  known  and  com- 
paratively Inexperienced  lawyer  from  Illinois. 
How  he  used  their  services  so  effectually,  with 
what   wisdom   he   profited   by   their   special 
knowledge  and  talents.  Is  a  matter  of  history. 
While  too  long  to  sketch  even  at  this  time, 
there  Is  no  greater  proof  of  his  mental  bal- 
ance and  moral  grandeur.    Naturally  men  of 
such  ability  and  strength,  as  the  members 
of  this  great  war  Cabinet,  did  not  and  could 
not  always  agree;   that  they  did  serve  the 
country    so     faithfully    and    so    effectively 
through  such  troublous  times,  and  in  general 
followed  Mr.  Lincoln's  leadership  so  loyally 
in  all  great  things.  Is  evidence  of  their  great- 
ness and  patriotism  and  magnanimity,  as  well 
as  of  his,  and  has  caused  their  names  to  be 
written  of  gold  In  the  annals  of  our  land.    We 
cannot  do  honor  to  the  great  President,  with- 
out Including  a  tribute  to  his  great  Cabinet 
and  to  the  many  other  Government  officialc. 
both   military   and   civil,   who   sympathized 
with  his  high  purpose  and  without  whose 
support  he  could  not  have  accomplished  it. 
He  would  have  been  the  last  person  to  wish 
their  services  to  the  national  cause  to  be 
undervalued. 


The  soft  answer  that  tumeth  away  wrath 
seems  to  have  been  always  ready  for  his  use. 
Often  it  took  the  form  of  a  parable  or  the 
Jesting  narrative  of  some  country  or  village 
experience;  always  it  contained  a  concise 
statement  of  or  analogy  to  the  very  quintes- 
sence of  the  question  under  consideration,  so 
kindly  and  humorous  that  offense  coxild  not 
be  taken  at  a  difference  of  opinion,  and  so 
sagacious  and  wise  that  It  made  8upF>ort  of 
any  contrary  opinion  Impossible.  Often  the 
most  seriovu  public  questions  were  treated  lu 
the  form  of  a  story;  while  this  shocked  the 
pompoxis  and  the  fastldlotis,  the  people  un- 
derstood the  situation  better  for  his  homely 
presentation  of  It,  for  its  not  being  wrapped 
In  oratory — and  after  all  It  was  the  people 
whom  Mr.  Lincoln  wished  to  convince  and 
whose  confidence  in  his  sound  Judgment  gave 
his  policies  the  votes  needed. 

Tales  were  constantly  brought  to  him  of 
Secretary  Chase's  efforts  to  undermine  him — 
of  the  Secretary's  friends  calling  him  Incom- 
petent, abusing  him,  saying  that  he  should 
be  impeached.  He  answered  such  tales  with 
the  question,  'Well,  that  does  mot  make  it  so, 
does  it?  •  •  •  Mr.  Chase  is  a  good  Sec- 
retary. The  people  believe  In  him  and  take 
his  money.  That  is  what  we  want.  Is  it  not? 
•  •  •  When  I  was  a  boy  I  worked  on  a 
farm.  We  plowed  com  and  I  rode  the  'lorse, 
while  a  neighbor's  boy  held  the  plow.  The 
horse  whs  lazy.  I  pounded  him  with  my 
heels  and  the  neighbor's  boy  threw  clods  at 
him,  but  he  would  not  go  much  till  one  day 
a  bluehead  lit  on  his  back,  close  to  the  roots 
of  his  tail,  where  he  could  not  switch  him  off. 
Then  the  bluehead  put  In  his  work  and  the 
horse  put  In  his  work.  The  neighbor's  boy 
said.  'Abe,  knock  that  bluehead  off.'  I  said. 
•No,  you  don't;  Is  not  that  Just  what  we  want 
to  make  him  go?"  Well,  if  Chase  has  any- 
thing In  his  head  that  will  make  him  work 
for  the  Republic,  is  that  not  Just  what  we 
want?" 

•  •  •  •  • 

In  the  early  days  of  his  law  practice,  he 
met  the  argument  of  a  fiuent  opponent  who 
was  not  metlculotis  In  his  regard  lor  the 
truth  by  telling  the  Jury  of  a  river  steamboat 
he  remembered  that  had  a  very  small  holler 
and  a  very  large  whistle,  so  that  whenever 
the  whistle  blew  the  steam  pressure  was  so 
reduced  that  the  engine  stopped.  'Gentle- 
men of  the  Jury,  you  must  not  blame  this 
man  for  what  has  been  going  on;  he  knows 
nothing  about  It.  It  Is  with  blm  as  with 
that  steamboat:  he  seems  to  be  a  man  of 
Integrity  when  he  keeps  his  mouth  shut,  but 
when  he  opens  his  mouth  he  shuts  his  Intel- 
lect. He  knows  nothing  of  what  has  been 
going  on.     You  must  not  blame  him." 

Even  In  his  great  Cooper  Institute  speech 
he  was  not  afraid  of  a  simplicity  of  meta- 
phor and  language,  which  Is  so  convincing 
as  to  prove  the  highest  eloquence:  "You  (of 
the  South)  say  you  will  not  abide  the  elec- 
tion of  a  Republican  President,  you  will  de- 
stroy the  Union;  and  then  you  say  the  great 
crime  of  having  destroyed  It  will  be  upon  us. 
That  Is  cool.  A  highwayman  holds  a  pistol 
to  my  ear,  and  mutters  through  his  teeth, 
•Stand  and  deliver  or  I  shall  kill  you  and 
then  you  will  be  a  murderer.' " 

To  the  delegation  of  clerygymen  who  came 
to  him  with  the  message,  "God  has  sent  us 
here  to  tell  you  that  you  must  emancipate 
the  slaves,"  he  answered:  "Well,  that  Is  real 
queer.  Isn't  It?  I  thought  I  was  running 
this  thing;  If  God  has  anything  to  say  I 
should  think  He  would  say  It  to  me,  wouldn't 
He.  Instead  of  going  off  to  that  wicked  city 
to  tell  you  about  it?" 

But  Mr.  Lincoln  was  one  of  the  great  ora- 
tors of  the  world.  Some  of  his  sj)eeches  are 
among  the  most  precious  Jewels  of  English 
literature.  Wholly  free  from  rhetorical  em- 
bellishments and  useless  ornament,  couched 
In  the  simplest  language,  understandable  to 
everyone,  carrying  Immediate  conviction  by 
their  incontrovertible  argument,  they  are 
most  remarkable  for  the  fitness  of  each  word 
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p|2rpoae  and  for  the  clear  thought  they 
They  bum  with  the  unequaled  and 
ting  light  of  the  sun.  not  the  faad- 
twlnkle  of  the  stars  or  the  lU'Dstre 
of  the  moon.     It  U  evident  from 
Mr    Lincoln's  mind  worked   In  a 
i^edlum  and  without  eccentricity  or 
;   all  the  eloquence  In  the  world 
have  produced  them,  bad  he  not 
itralglit  and  had  the  aouad—t  of 
D^Saient.    And  at  timet  ttncerlty  of 
and  the  perfection  of  ezpreaslon  for 
thought  gave  hU  utterance  a  dignity 
like  unto  the  tiest  paaM(es 
feible. 
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Were  we  xiot  convinced  that  the  right  con- 
the  end.  though  the  way*  of  provl- 
dance  ate  not  always  clear  to  us  and  we  may. 
la  fact  wrmuitimft  be  mistaken  as  to  what 
Is  right  and  vliat  Is  wrong,  this  world  would 
be  for  ooost  oC  us  but  a  hopeless  place  and 
life  a  d  operate  ordeal.  It  U.  therefore,  reas- 
suring fo  and  the  deep  faith  with  which  Mr. 
apfvoachcd  his  task  and  the  con- 
iTprsaslon  of  his  sense  '"f  a  beneficent 
Deity.  Once  he  said.  "IX  It  were  not 
Arm  belief  in  an  overruling  provi- 
It  wouid  be  dtfBcult  for  me  In  the 
such  complications  of  affairs  to  keep 

on  Its  seat." 

there  Is  the  fragment  o<  a  meditative 

idum  of  September  1862.  found  after 

bla  dasjth.  well  worth  qpntti^    "The  will  of 

pievails.    In  great  eontests  each  party 

to  act  in  accordance  with  the  will  of 

;  loth  may  be  and  one  must  be  wrong. 

ctnnot   be   for   and   against   the 

1 1  the  same  time.    In  the  present  Civil 

It  IS  quite  poasible  that  Ood's  purpose  Is 

g    different    from    the    purpoM   of 

tarty,  and  yet  the  human  instraaam- 

worklng  jrist  as  they  do.  are  of  the 

a(^ptatlon  to  effect  his  purpose.    I  am 

ready  to  say  that  this   is   probably 

tJkat  God  wills  thU  contest,  and  wills 

shall  not  end  yet.    By  His  mere  great 

>n  the  minds  of  the  contestants.  He 

uve    either   saved    or   destroyed    the 

rithout  a  human  contest.     Yet  the 

began,  and.  having  begun.  He  could 

fiial   victory    to   either   side  any   day. 

contest  proceeds."    This  attitude  of 

fundamental:  Faith  with  common 

^tlre  freedom  from  bigotry  and  dog- 

together  with  a  deep  religious  soise. 

develop  lt«  scope  and  effect,  it  would 

to  review  ail  hts  public  speeches 

papers:  It  must  suffice  here  to  have 

ifttentlon  to  It  and  to  the  persistence 

he  tested  each  step  by  the  ques- 

It  right?" 

other  way  have  our  great  national 

differed    more    basically    from    the 

run  of  conquerors  and  rulers,  and 

tbc^  were  certainly  the  most  practical 

haifdheaded  of  men.    I  cannot  resist  the 

to  quote  two  short  statements  as 

namplas  of  this  new  and  American 

toward    public    questions     which 

me  to  have  aet  the  standard  for  a 

gratae  of  sUteamanshlp.  one  wherein  the 

tl  >n  erf  a  duty  to  perform  Is  inseparable 

letderahip  and  the  honors  of  public 


lis 


sod 


President  Lincoln  handed  my  grand- 

ccmmlsslOQ  as  lieutenant  general, 

went  the  chief  command  of  all 

armies,  he  said:  "Oeneral  Grant, 

s  appreciation  of  what  you  have 

Its  reliance  upon  you  for  what 

to   be  done   in   the  »«i«t<r^g  great 

are  now  presented,  with  this  com- 

itltutlng  you  lieutenant  general 

of  the  United  States.    With  this 

devolves  upon  yoo.  also,  a  cor- 

Wiponslhmty.    Ae   the   country 

you.  so.  under  Ood.  it  will  sus- 

I  scarcely  need  to  add.  that,  with 

aere  speak  for  the  Nation,  goes  my 

personal  concurrence."    To  this. 


beirty 


the  reply  was:  "Mr  President.  I  accept  the 
cnmmisalon.  with  gratitude  for  the  high 
honor  conferred.  With  the  aid  of  the  noble 
armies  that  have  fought  In  so  many  fields 
for  our  common  country.  It  win  be  my  earn- 
est endeavor  not  to  disappoint  your  expects* 
tlons.  I  feel  the  full  weight  of  the  respon- 
sibilities now  devolving  on  me;  and  I  know 
that  if  they  are  met.  tt  will  be  due  to  those 
armlee.  and  above  all.  to  the  favor  of  that 
providence  which  leads  both  nations  and 
men.~ 

Any  hlatorteal  sketch  of  Mr  Lincoln's  Hfe. 
must  narrata  Cha  story  of  one  of  the  greatest 
straggles  in  all  time  and  deaerlbc  the  vari- 
ous phases  through  whieh  aae  of  the  most 
momentous  at  moral  ci«Mllans  was  finally 
settled  The  military  prOUem  alone,  the 
absolute  conquest  of  a  territory  exceeding 
tm  MMa  the  aggregate  of  Germany.  Austria. 
HUcary.  Holland,  and  Belgium  (If  we  con- 
sider Texas  too.  we  msy  add  nearly  all  of 
Spain  and  Italy) .  and  this  large  territory  cut 
by  great  rlvera  and  moontalii  chains,  with 
but  few  railroads  and  roads,  without  any 
vital  point  which  could  be  taken  and  all 
ended,  and  worst  of  all.  as  Mr.  Lincoln  him- 
self pointed  out.  defended  by  over  a  million 
AoMrlcans  in  arms  under  the  most  able 
commanders — this  military  problem  was  It- 
self one  of  the  most  stupendous  in  the  nn- 
nals  of  war.  Manifestly  such  a  ponderous 
section  of  history  cannot  be  summarised  In 
one  short  address;  moreover.  I  have  not  felt 
that  your  patience  would  outlast  an  attempt 
even  to  sketch  Mr.  Lincoln's  personal  politi- 
cal career,  with  the  main  features  of  which 
you  are  doubtless  familiar;  nor  to  follow  the 
Interesting  course  of  our  foreign  relations 
during  his  administration.  It  miMt  suiCce  to 
say  that,  in  the  latter,  he  set  us  an  example 
of  good  sense,  fair  dealing,  and  aagadty  in 
maintaining  the  natlocud  dignity  Against 
lack  of  sympathy  in  foreign  lands  without 
becoming  involved  in  bostlltties.  Although 
be  initiated  no  new  foreign  policy,  he  left 
us  one  principle— to  light  only  one  war  at  a 
time — which  contains  the  essence  of  diplo- 
matic wisdom,  and  to  the  disregard  of  which 
Hitler  and  Tojo  evidently  owed  their  down- 
fall. 

Time  and  a  due  regard  for  yovr  patience 
do  not  permit  me  to  pursue  the  subject  of 
President  Lincoln's  ex.-unple  further.  The 
subject  is  indeed  inexhaustible;  so  I  have 
UmttHI  myatlf  to  pointing  out  seme  at  bis 
cbanetertstlcs  and  words,  which  seem  to  me 
to  offer  examples  for  emulation  and  guidance 
for  us  in  our  desire  to  be  good  citiaeoa. 

Today  the  theorists,  the  economists,  the 
pacUlats,  tha  Oommunlsu.  and  ail  the  other 
"lets"  are  fsganlMd  and  with  aU  the  mani- 
fold means  of  propaganda  now  at  their  com- 
mand, are  barking  their  wares  from  every 
street  comer.  Is  it  not  time  for  the  think- 
ing snd  reliable  part  of  the  population  to 
make  Itself  heard?  I  believe,  as  Prei>ident 
Lincoln  did.  in  the  good  sense  of  the  plain 
people:  but  they  are  too  much  inclined  to 
let  George  do  it ';  tottiaady  to  let  the  peddler 
of  political  patent  medicine  sell  his  wares 
t«>  them  "Just  to  see  what  it  la  like." 

It  has  been  said  that  every  nation  has  the 
government  it  deaervea.  Certainly,  in  a  re- 
public such  as  ours,  we  have  the  kind  of 
Ooeemment  we  select  or  allow  our  neigh- 
bors to  select  for  us.  Let  us  not  ba  dalacMd 
by  the  thought  that  we  are  too  taMlfpntflcant 
to  make  oimelves  felt,  that  our  part  la  the 
eoBununity  life  Is  too  small  to  be  effective. 
This  Is  trxie  only  individually,  and  there  are 
very  few  indlvlduala  who  do  not  command 
sufficient  tnfltience  with  their  friends  and 
naHhh».M  s  to  carry  several  along  on  any  pub- 
lla  aobjeet.  Let  us  rather  remember,  that 
public  opinion  and  the  "will  of  the  people'* 
Is  but  the  siun  of  the  opinions  of  indlvktaals 
such  as  you  and  me;  and  let  us  repeat  as  our 
political  creed  Mr.  Lincoln's  own  words: 

"I  am  not  bound  to  win.  but  I  am  txnmd 
to  be  true.  I  am  not  bound  to  succeed,  but 
I  am  bound  to  live  up  to  what  light  I  have. 


I  mvist  stand  with  anybody  that  stands 
right:  stand  with  him  whUe  he  Is  right 
and  part  with  htm  when  he  goes  wrong." 


New  Mexico  Veteran  Laws 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ANTONIO  M.  FERNANDEZ 

or  Mrw  uxxico 
IN  THE  HOOSB  OF  RKPRESKNTATTVIS 

Monday.  May  3. 1948 

Mr.  FERNANDEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  many 
veterans  are  not  fully  aware  of  their 
legal  rights  to  various  benefits,  privileges, 
preferences,  and  exemptions,  as  extended 
to  them,  under  certain  circumstances, 
by  the  laws  of  the  State  of  New  Mexico. 

I  am,  therefore,  pleased  to  present  for 
their  Information,  an  outline  of  such 
laws,  as  compiled  by  Thomas  C.  St.  John, 
department  adjutant  of  the  Disabled 
American  Veterans,  post  office  box  1036. 
Albuquerque,  N.  Mex.,  as  follows: 

BXnUAL  AIXOWANCXS  AND  ALLIXD  BtNgFlTS 

A  county  allowance  is  provided  for  burial 
of  indigent  veterans,  Bxirial  may  not  be  in 
a  potter's  fleid.  Friends  or  relatives  may 
conduct  the  funeral. 

Provision  has  been  made  for  detailing  a 
firing  squad  for  duty  at  burial  of  veterans 
entitled  to  burial  in  a  national  cemetery. 

County  clerks  must  keep  a  record  of  the 
name,  age,  service,  and  death  of  every 
veteran. 

crvn.  axuxr  and  aluzd  ■anKrfra 
A  conservator  may  be  appointed  for  prop- 
erty of  persons  serving  In  the  armed  forces. 
Acknowledgment  is  made  of  legal  Instru- 
ments and  the  administration  of  oaths. 

Proof  of  vrills  may  be  made  where  sutMcrlb- 
Ing  witnesses  are  in  the  armed  forces. 

Crvn.   BIGHTS 

Absentee  registration  and  voting  Is  pro- 
vided. 

cuuMs:    saaurraifcs   m   oETAnnifo   BSNirrrs; 
esjuLxspmo  or  paphs 

The  director  of  veterans'  affairs  and  execu- 
tive assistants  of  the  veterans'  service  com- 
mission are  authorized  to  administer  oaths 
and  aftrmations  and  execute  attestations  and 
certificates  in  all  ubses  where  their  officers  of 
the  State  authorized  to  administer  oaths  may 
do  so.  . 

County  clerks  are  required  to  furnish, 
witliout  charge  to  a  veteran,  a  copy  of  his 
marriage  license,  to  be  used  and  filed  with 
the  Veterans'  Administration. 

Free  copies  of  public  records  are  furnished 
to  the  Veterans'  Administration  under  the 
Uniform  Guardianship  Act. 

The  director  of  public  health  is  required 
to  furnish,  without  charge,  copies  of  birth 
and  death  certificates  to  veterans  or  to  the 
Veterans'  Administration  for  use  in  estab- 
lishing and  determining  claims. 

Discharge  papers  are  recorded  free  of  charge 
by  county  derks. 

Certificates  at  insurance  Issued  to  veterans 
under  the  United  Sutes  Adjusted  Compen- 
sauon  Act  may  be  filed  with  county  clerks 
for  safekeeping  and  without  charge. 

It  Is  the  duty  of  the  Veterans'  Senrlce 
OnmmlMtoo  to  dlaseminau  information  re- 
garding all  laws  beneficial  to  veterans,  their 
widows,  and  children,  to  assist  them  with 
the  United  States  or  in  es- 
aU  rights  and  prccuring  benefits 
to  which  they  may  be  entitled  under  the  laws 
of  the  Stau  or  of  the  United  Sutea. 
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IDUCATIONAL    OPPOtTTTNmiS    FOB    CHILOBZN    OF 
VrrXBANS 

Aid  is  extended  to  children  of  veterans  who 
were  killed  while  serving  in  the  armed  forces 
In  World  War  I  from  April  6,  1917.  to  July  2, 
1921,  or  died  as  a  result  thereof.  Amount — 
1150  maximum  per  child  per  year,  with  free 
tuition  in  State  institutions  of  secondary 
or  college  grade. 

lUPLOTMINT    PBETXBENCrS,    PaWIIXCXS,    rfC. 

Employees  of  the  Veterans'  Service  Com- 
mission are  required  to  be  veterans. 

The  Veterans'  Service  Commission  main- 
tains an  employment  service  for  veterans. 

Returning  veterans  have  been  granted  re- 
employment rights. 

Employees  in  public  or  private  positions 
must  be  reinstated  after  discharge  from  mili- 
tary service  without  loss  of  seniority.  All 
rights  and  benefits  are  preserved. 

Public  officers  must  be  reinstated  after  dis- 
charge from  service  in  the  armed  forces. 

CUABOIANSHIP 

The  Veterans'  Service  Commission  is  au- 
thorlz?d  to  act  as  administrator  or  executor 
of  estate  of  deceased  veterans,  or  as  guardian 
of  Incompetent  veterans  or  of  minor  chU- 
dren. 

Notice  of  the  filing  of  the  annual  account 
of  a  guardian  must  be  provided  the  Veterans' 
Administration  where  the  person  under 
guardianship  is  In  receipt  of  financial  bene- 
fits from  the  Administration. 

A  Uniform  Veterans'  Guardianship  Act  has 
been  enacted. 

HosPTTAL  BiNErrrs 

An  Incompetent  veteran  may  be  committed 
to  a  Federal  hospital  under  the  Uniform 
Guardianship  Act. 

Jurisdiction  of  State  lands  of  the  Veterans" 
Administration  facility  have  been  ceded  to 
the  United  States. 

Voluntary  or  emergency  commitment  of 
incompetent  veterans  to  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration hospital  is  provided. 

A  War  Mothers'  National  Memorial  Hos- 
pital Association  has  been  created  to  render 
hospital  service  to  veterans,  their  dependents, 
and  dependent  descendants. 

MEDALS 

Medals  are  given  residents  who  were  mem- 
bers of  the  Two  Hundredth  Coast  Artillery 
and  served  in  the  Philippines  tinder  Oeneral 
MacArthur. 

MEMORIALS,  ETC. 

A  war  memorial  has  been  authorized  in 
Las  Vegas,  not  to  exceed  $20,000. 

aCCOROS.   BELICS,   ETC, 

Grateful  acknowledgment  has  been  made 
of  an  undying  debt  of  gratitude  to  the  heroic 
sons  of  New  Mexico  who  fought  in  defense 
of  the  Philippines. 

Protestation  has  been  made  against  the 
use  of  the  designation  "Two  Himdredth 
Coast  Artillery  Antl-Alrcraft"  by  any  unit, 
regiment,  etc.,  of  the  United  States  Army 
other  than  New  Mexico's  own  historic  regi- 
ment which  so  gallantly  fought  on  Bataan 
and  Corregldor. 

RELIET   AND   REHAMLITATION 

Banks,  trust  companies,  and  building  and 
loa^i  associations  are  authorized  to  make 
loans  to  veterans  under  the  GI  bUl  of  rights. 

TAX  exemptions;  exemption  from  UCENSl 
rXES,  RENEWALS,  ETC. 

Contributions  to  posts  or  organizations  of 
war  veterans  are  allowable  as  deductions  in 
computing  net  Income  tax. 

Amounu  received  as  pension.  famUy  allot- 
ments, and  allowances  under  the  provisions 
of  the  War  Risk  Insurance  and  Vocational 
Rehabilitation  Acts  or  the  World  War  Vet- 
erans' Act,  or  as  pensions  or  bonuses  from 
the  United  States  for  services  rendered  by 
the  benenclary,  or  another.  In  the  military 
or  naval  forces  of  the  United  States  in  time 
of  war,  or  as  a  State  pension  for  services 


rendered  by  the  beneficiary,  or  another,  for 
which  the  State  is  paying  pension  or  bonus, 
are  exempt  from  income  tax. 

Persona  in  the  armed  forces  inay  file  their 
State  income-tax  return  within  6  months 
after  cessation  of  hostilities. 

A  noru-esident  member  of  the  armed  forces 
may  operate  his  own  foreign  vehicle  within 
the  State  untU  the  expiration  of  his  license; 
a  State  license  may  then  be  purchased  at 
60  percent  of  the  regular  annual  license  fee. 

Veterans  are  exempt  from  road  taxes. 

Professional  and  occupational  licenses  are 
retained  during  military  service  and  rein- 
stated within  1  year  after  discharge. 

Property  to  the  amount  of  $2,000  of  vet- 
erans and  their  unmarried  widows  is  exempt 
from  taxation. 

Veterans  may  apply  property-tax  exemp- 
tion in  partial  satisfaction  of  motor  vehicle 
registration  fees. 

VETERANS'  ORGANIZATIONS 

Unauthorized  wearing  or  use  of  the  in- 
signia of  veterans'  organizations  Is  declared 
a  misdemeanor,  punishable  by  a  fine  not  to 
exceed  $100  or  Imprisonment  for  not  more 
than  60  days. 

Members  of  associations  composed  of  vet- 
erans are  exempt  from  the  prohibition  as  to 
the  wearing  of  a  military  uttilorm. 

Much  of  the  above-mentioned  legislation 
has  been  enacted  by  the  New  Mexico  Legis- 
lature through  the  sponsorship  and  coopera- 
tion of  the  DAV  and  other  veteran  organ- 
izations. 

At  the  present  time  there  are  some  24 
chapters  of  the  DAV  throughout  the  State, 
most  of  which  maintain  volunteer  or  part- 
time  service  and  employment  officers,  who 
assist  veterans  with  their  problems  in  their 
own  communities. 

In  addition  to  this  State-wide  service,  the 
DAV  maintains  three  full-time  national 
service  officers,  under  the  direction  of  Denvel 
D.  Adams,  at  the  Veterans'  Administration 
regional  office,  Albuquerque,  N.  Mex. 

These  DAV  experts  render  all  types  of  as- 
sistance to  veterans  and  their  dependents, 
more  particularly  In  the  technical  prepara- 
tion, presentation,  and  prosecution  of  their  • 
Justifiable  claims  for  various  types  of  gov- 
ernmental beneflU  to  which  they  may  be 
entitled. 

DAV  membership  elicibilitt 
Formed  In  1920  and  chartered  by  the  Con- 
gress In  1932  to  render  service  to,  for,  and 
by  America's  disabled  war  veterans,  the  DAV 
h^  been  generally  recognized  as  the  official 
voice  of  America's  disabled  defenders. 

According  to  Its  congressional  charter  of 
incorporation— Public  Law  186,  approved 
June  17,  1932.  as  amended  by  Public  Law 
668,  approved  July  15,  1942— active  member- 
ship In  the  DAV  Is  open  only  to  those  Ameri- 
cans whose  bodies  bear  the  scars  of  wounds 
or  injuries,  or  the  blight  of  aUments  or  dis- 
abilities incurred  during,  or  by  reason  of, 
active  service  during  time  of  war  in  the 
armed  forces  of  the  United  States,  or  of 
some  country  allied  with  It. 

More  and  more  wounded  and  disabled  vet- 
erans of  World  War  II  are  becoming  active 
members  of  the  DAV. 

Eltglbles  may  become  life  members  of  the 
DAV  upon  payment  of  a  fee  of  $100  ($50,  if 
born  before  January  1,  1902)  in  cash,  or  by 
a  down  payment  of  $5,  or  more,  plus  such 
installments  as  will  complete  payment  of 
the  full  fee  by  the  end  of  the  second  suc- 
ceeding fiscal  year  (ending  on  June  30),  after 
which,  if  not  fully  paid,  a  carrying  charge 
of  $5  per  year  would  accrue.  A  growing  per- 
centage are  becoming  DAV  life  members. 
Annual  membership  Is  available  at  $5. 

DAV    NATIONAL    HEADQUARTERS 

Located  at  1423  East  McMUlan  Street,  Cin- 
cinnati 6,  Ohio,  the  national  headquarters  of 
the  DAV  takes  care  of  all  administrative  mat- 
ters and  records  and  publishes  the  disabled 
American  Veterans  semimonthly  newspaper, 


containing  Information  of  interest  and  of 
value  to  disabled  veterans  and  their  de- 
pendents. 

The  present  national  commander  of  tha 
DAV  is  John  L.  Oolob,  of  Hlbblng,  Minn., 
a  severely  wounded  World  War  I  veteran,  who 
has  had  a  broad  background  of  experience 
in  various  local.  State,  and  national  DAV 
activities  which  qualifies  him  to  lead  an 
organization  composed  exclusively  of  Amer- 
ica's disabled  war  veterans. 

Its  national  adjutant,  Vivian  D.  Corbly,  has 
been  secretary-treasurer  (business  manager) 
of  the  organization  and  editor  of  its  news- 
paper since  1925.  Capt.  Cicero  P.  Hogan  la 
his  able  assistant. 

The  largest  bank  In  Cincinnati— the  Fifth 
Third  Union  Trtut  Co.— has  for  28  years  been 
the  depository  for  the  funds  of  both  the  DAV 
and  Its  Incorporated  trusteeship,  the  DAV 
Service  Foundation.  Officials  handling  funds 
have  always  been  adequately  bonded  by  the 
Fidelity  &  Deposit  Co.  of  Maryland. 

NATIONAL  SERVICE  SET-UP 

The  national  service  headquarters  of  the 
DAV  is  now  located  in  a  beautiful  building 
at  1701  Eighteenth  Street  NW..  Washington  «. 
D.  C,  which  was  acquired  by  the  organization 
in  1945. 

In  this  Washington  office  are  located  the 
department  of  claims,  headed  by  William  E. 
Tate;  the  department  on  legislation,  headed 
by  Francis  Sullivan;  and  the  department  of 
public  relations  and  employment,  headed  by 
Millard  W.  Rice.  In  pddltlon  to  these  service 
departments,  the  DAV  service  headquarters 
has  as  Its  office  manager  John  E.  Felghner. 
assistant  national  adjutant.  All  of  these 
various  departments  are  staffed  by  trained 
experts — all  of  whom  are  themselves  war 
wounded  or  disabled  veterans. 

These  DAV  national  officers  know  all  about 
the  technical  complications  that  disabled  vet- 
erans must  overcome  factually  to  prove  the 
service  connections  of  their  disabilities  to 
the  satisfaction  of  rating  agencies  of  the 
Veterans'  Administration,  under  the  limita- 
tions and  restrictions  of  existing  law,  as 
legallstlcally  interpreted  and  as  administra- 
tively applied. 

Understanding  such  vexatious  problems  by 
personal  experience,  DAV  national  service 
Officers  are  naturally  more  sympathetic  than 
are  nondlsabled  veterans  or  civilians  and  are 
therefore  generally  more  effective  In  helping 
disabled  claimants  to  comply  with  technical 
requirements  to  prove  legal  entitlement  to 
benefits  to  which  they  may  be  lawfully  and 
equitably  entitled. 

DAV   SERVICE    ACCOMPLISHMENTS 

The  DAV  has  freely  rendered  technical 
help  to  thousands  of  disabled  veterans  each 
year  In  obtaining  compensation  for  service- 
Incurred  disabilities,  medical  treatment,  hos- 
pitalization. Insurance  benefits,  pensions  for 
dependents  of  deceased  veterans,  vocational 
training,  civil  service  appointments,  and  last, 
but  really  first  in  Importance — suitable,  gain- 
ful employment. 

During  the  past  18  years,  for  which  records 
are  obtainable,  the  paid  national  service  offi- 
cers of  the  DAV  have  extended  service  as  In- 
dicated by  the  following  brief  r6sum6 :  Claims 
handled,  1.525,753;  total  monetary  benefits. 
$132,512,111.87. 

Additional  compensation  payments  thtis 
obtained  for  thousands  of  disabled  veterans 
and  their  dependents,  who  might  not  other- 
wise have  been  able  to  procure  such  needed 
benefits,  have  converted  such  beneficlariea 
from  local  liabilities  Into  commimlty  assets. 
It  is,  of  course,  not  practicable,  in  a  brief 
statistical  r^sum^,  to  indicate  the  many  dif- 
ferent types  of  services  extended  by  service 
officers.  Many  liberalizing  precedenU  have 
been  established  by  the  decisions  obtained, 
which  subsequently  have  proved  of  value  to 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  disabled  veterans 
having  similar  claims,  the  results  of  which 
cannot  be  computed  from  service  records. 
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DAV  haa  adopted,  on  a  Natlon-wlda 
I,  I  man-Job-matfhlng -method  program 
tc  prtr  Ida  lultable,  uaeful.  gainful  employ- 
aant  ;  or  all  diaubled  Tcteraoa.  Leaa  than 
J1  paioint  of  tlie  Nation*  ajOO.OOO  com- 
pnuat  d  war -disabled  veterans  are  totally 
tOMiap^oyable.  The  remaining  93  percent 
than  totally  dlMttlad  and  muBt. 
tbcrefdre.  supplement  their  Inadequate  com- 
pcnaaton  payment*  with  Income  from  em- 
ploymint. 

This  scientific  approach  to  a  most  dls- 
treaaln,  [  problem  has  produced  some  worth- 
while 'esults  thus  far.  The  handicapped 
Teterai  s  abilities  have  been  matched  with 
the  reyxilrementfl  of  the  Job,  rather  than 
hit  dlaabUlttes.  It  has  been  dem- 
OBitraled  by  the  employment  record  of  such 
disable  tl  veterans  that  they  have  a  low  ab- 
record,  a  low  turn -over  record,  a  low 
•ecMcit  record,  and  a  higher  efficiency  and 
produc  tlon  record.  It  has  thus  been  proven 
that  t(i  hire  disabled  veterans  Is  )ust  plain, 
good  tuaineaa,  bringing  benefits  directly  to 
their  dependents,  their  communities, 
iployers.  and  taxpayers  generally. 
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faith  must  be  kept  with  those  who 
^ade  such  sacrifices  In  the  past,  as 
with  those  who  are,  or  have  t>een. 
ndent  upon  theae  heroes,  so  that  other 
men  who.  In  the  future,  may  be  called 
O   make   similar   sacrifices,   will    have 
,  on  the  basis  of  past  perform- 
^at  If  they,  too.  should  be  so  unfor- 
they  will  not  be  permitted  to  become 
forgotten  heroes, 
determination  of  the  DAV  to  see  to 
America's  fit— Wad  veterans  are  ade- 
provMed  for  alMrald  be  generously 
as  a  pfoMle  Investment    in    the 
patrlotlam  of  our  youth,  and  as  prac- 
pitrtotlsm  which  brings  huge  humanl- 
and  financial  dividends  to  every  com- 
,  to  every  State,  and  to  otir  country, 
a  pleasure  for  me  to  commend  the 
program  of  the  DAV  and  I  am  sure 
the  consideration  and  support  of 
country. 


Good  Laws,  Bad  Laws 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ZALES  N.  EQON 

or  MONTAMA 

IN  THl  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  May  3  (legislative  day  of 
Friday.  April  30).  1948 


Afpendiz 


ECTON.     Mr.   President.   I    ask 

unaniiJiGus  consent  to  have  printed  in 

of  the  RicoKO  a  statement 

entitled    "Good    Laws.   Bad 

taued  by  O.  C.  Sttirenson.  execu- 

rretary  of  the  Montana  Petroleum 

Indust^es  Committee 

being  no  objection,  the  statc- 
vas  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
),  as  foUows: 

SOOD  LAWS,  BAD  LAWS 


ag*  that  Is  ridding  itself  of  mod 
superstitions,  a  credulous  belief  in  the 
properttes    of   a    law   seems   to   be 
igirsartlhg  at  an  epidemic  rata. 


Even  that  popular  phrase:  **rbert  ought 
to  be  a  law"  Is  a  taalf-humoroos.  half-bellev- 
Ing  expression  of  the  new  superstition. 

As  If,  by  the  simple  enactment  at  a  law, 
any  kind  of  law.  we  could  cure  all  the  world's 
Ills,  and  subdue  our  Individual  everyday 
problems.  As  If  many  of  theae  tils  and  prob- 
lems had  not  been  caused,  in  the  first  plaos, 
by  laws. 

Long  before  the  present  trend  toward  law 
worship  had  reached  full  tide.  AmexlcanB 
were  warned  against  this  sentiment  to  which 
so  many  of  them  seem  to  be  rucccximblng. 
They  were  warned  t>y  no  leas  an  authority 
than  Theodore  Roosevelt,  who  said:  "It  la 
difflciilt  to  make  our  material  condition  bet- 
ter by  the  best  laws,  but  It  la  easy  enough  to 
ruin  It  by  bad  laws." 

If  we  can  all  recognize  the  essential  nature 
of  laws,  we  shall  not  fall  Into  the  way  of 
worshiping  them  blindly  or  of  expecting 
more  from  them  than  they  can  achieve.  A 
law  cannot  build  houses  and  roads  or  pro- 
duce progress  and  prosperity.  At  best  a  law 
Is  only  an  Intention.  Everything  depends 
upon  Its  faithful  enforcement  and  adminis- 
tration. 

But  If  a  good  law's  power  for  good  Is  lim- 
ited, a  bad  law's  power  for  evil  to  beyond 
calculation.  One  single  ill-conceived  statute 
can  cause  Injury,  hardship,  and  ln]\istlce 
beyond  the  hope  of  futiire  repentance  to 
repeal. 

All  who  endeavor  to  educate  the  people  on 
public  affairs  should  take  care  to  explain 
the  powers  and  properties  of  laws.  Then  the 
people  will  know  they  should  not  expect  too 
much  even  from  good  laws,  and  they  cannot 
fear  too  much  laws  that  are  liad. 

Q.  C.  SnVDSBOW, 

Executive  Secretary. 
Montana  PetroleMm  Industries  Committee. 


Prodacfion  and  Marketinf  Administration 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  W.  TRIMBLE 

or  ASKANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  3.  1948 

Mr.  TRIMBLE.     Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 

the  agricultural  leaders  in  my  district 
and  a  great  friend  of  agriculture  who 
spares  no  effort  in  time  or  money  to  make 
the  program  a  success  and  for  years  a 
member  of  the  State  committee  of  Ar- 
kaoaas,  Mr.  Kit  Phillips,  of  Benton 
Oaanty.  has  written  me  a  letter  which 
I  think  the  membership  of  this  House 
should  have.  Under  unanimous  consent. 
I  insert  It  in  the  Record  as  a  part  of  my 
remarks : 

I  am  concerned  over  the  amount  of  the 
appropriation  for  conservation  and  land 
uss  (triple  A)  for  this  program  year  (1940 
fiscal  year)  and  reports  that  if  it  Is  Increased 
over  that  Indicated  by  House  action  that  It 
could  not  be  used  effectively  this  year. 
Farming  plans,  as  you  know,  are  flexible  and 
changes  could  easUy  be  mads  in  individual 
plans  to  secure  mors  coDservatloa  If  fxuds 
are  available.  Many  conservation  practices 
are  executed  In  the  summer  and  fall  and 
there  would  be  no  loss  but  rather  a  big  in- 
crease If  the  appropriation  Is  Increased. 

The  appropriation  should  be  increased  to 
at  least  $300.000,(XX)  with  sufficient  funds  for 
proper  administration  by  farmer-elected 
committeemen.  The  appropriation  as  ap- 
proved by  the  Houae  (aiSCOOOOOO)  would 
be  tzwuflkUsnt  to  carry  out  an  eflsctlve  con- 
ssrvatkm  program  and  pressot  sdmlnlstr^- 
Uvs  funds  are  not  sufficient  to  properly  train 


mmmtttssmsn  to  sffectlvely  admlnlstsr  tjM 
program.  If  the  annual  appropriation  for 
assistance  and  for  administration  to  su- 
blllaed  at  a  sufficient  level  It  will  incresss 
the  effectiveness  of  conservation  and  bens- 
fit  the  entire  Nation. 

The  present  limitation  of  $600  asslataiice 
to  an  individual  farmer  doea  not  Incresse 
conservation  on  small  farms,  but  works 
against  more  conservation  on  larger  farns. 
Needs  for  conservation  are  based  on  cr3p. 
land  and  not  on  Individuals.  The  large 
operator  Is  In  very  little  better  position  to 
pay  the  entire  cost  of  conservation  on  his 
big  acreage  than  to  the  small  operator  on 
hto  small  acreage.  It  should  also  be  remem- 
bered that  on  large  farms  there  are  nu- 
merous tenants  who  benefit  from  conserva- 
tion as  well  ss  the  operator.  Conaervatlon 
payments  are  for  ssstotance  to  execute  con- 
servation practices  and  not  Income  paymenu 
to  Improve  social  conditions,  though  triey 
will  improve  as  farm  conditions  Improve. 
The  only  limitation  ahould  be  need  of  the 
land  and  not  maximum  assistance  to  an 
individual. 

Increases  in  small  payments  should  be 
available  to  Increase  units  of  conservation 
asatotance,  materials,  or  services,  and  not  to 
reduce  out-of-pocket  unit  cost  to  the  farmer. 
Such  a  change  will  increase  over-all  con- 
servation through  Increasing  units  of  con- 
servation executed  by  individual  operators. 

Services  now  available  through  action  pro- 
grams are  vitally  needed  by  farmers  in  their 
work  by  producing  farm  producu  and  main- 
taining sou  fertility  and  ahould  be  main- 
Ulned.  I  do  not  believe  there  Is  any  dupli- 
cation of  srrvlces  to  farmers;  but  If  any  con- 
solidation of  programs  and  agencies  sho  Jld 
become  necessary,  farmer-elected  8t(tte, 
county,  and  community  committeemen 
shoaM  administer  the  programs.  Reccm- 
mendatlons  by  farmers  and  committees 
ahonld  remain  the  baato  for  setting  up  such 
programs.  Information  work  neossaary  to 
the  administration  of  the  programa  should 
bs  handled  by  committees  and  the  extension 
ssrvlee  should  provide  educational  mateiial 
far  farmers  on  sub)ect  matter  and  experi- 
ment-station results  of  practlcea. 

MarkeUng  quotas  ahould  remain  available 
and  price  supports  should  be  maintained  at 
their  present  levels  through  purchase  end 
loan  programs  on  all  commodities  necessary 
to  the  national  economy. 
Very  truly  yours. 

Krr  Pmxxips. 


A  Strong  People  Cannot  Die 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MITCHELL  JENKINS 

or  PSNNSTLVAMIA 

m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  3.  1948 

Mr.  JENKINS  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  3d  of  May  commemorates 
the  signing,  on  that  date  in  1791.  of  the 
Polish  constitution,  one  of  the  worlds 
great  documents  of  freedom.  Like  the 
Magna  Carta,  the  Declaration  of  the 
Rights  of  Man.  and  the  Declaration  of 
Independence,  it  will  live  forever  in  the 
annals  of  freedom. 

I  take  as  my  theme  today,  the  con- 
viction of  so  many  proponents  of  free- 
dom throughout  the  world  today— the 
conviction  that  a  strong  people  cannot 
die — and  the  Poles  are  a  strong  people. 
Since  the  middle  ages,  the  activities  of 
eminent    Poles    illumined    the    records 
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of  foreign  nations.  Nikolaus  Coperni- 
cus, the  astronomer;  Caslmlr  Pulaski 
and  Thaddeus  Kosciusko,  heroes  of  the 
American  Revolution;  Frederic  Chopin, 
composer:  Ignace  Paderewskl.  pianist: 
and  Marie  Sklodowska  Curie,  discoverer 
of  radium,  were  all  Polish.  This  crea- 
tive genius  advanced  our  civilization; 
they,  and  many  other  Poles  gave  their 
toil  and  labor  to  the  world. 

During  the  course  of  her  history, 
Poland  has  played  an  Important  part  in 
world  affairs.  As  early  as  the  four- 
teenth century,  the  Teutonic  knights 
tried  to  Germanize  Polish  lands.  They 
were  defeated  by  King  Jagi^o  in  the 
battle  of  Grunwald.  The  German  desire 
to  conquer  Poland,  however,  never  ceased 
to  exist.  It  was  the  main  reason  for  the 
partitioning  of  the  country  by  force 
between  three  neighboring  empires. 
Thrice  In  23  years,  the  Kings  of  Prussia, 
the  Emperors  of  Austria,  and  the  Tsars 
of  Russia  tried  to  make  Poland  disappear 
from  the  map  of  Europe.  They  suc- 
ceeded in  1795,  for  more  than  a  century, 
but  they  never  conquered  or  subdued  the 
spirit  of  the  Polish  people,  who  showed 
their  desire  to  live,  and  to  be  free,  by 
many  bloody  Insurrections. 

In  1831  the  Pole's  revolted  against  the 
Tsars— they  were  repressed.  In  1863. 
another  revolt  was  crushed— thousands 
died  for  liberty  In  a  full  year  of  guerrilla 
warfare.  In  1905  revolution  In  Russia 
supported  the  struggle  of  the  Polish 
people  for  freedom,  but  at  the  same  time, 
while  one  part  of  Poland  became  a  reser- 
voir of  industrial  production  for  the 
Tsars'  empire,  another  part  became  a 
larder,  as  well  as  an  arsenal,  for  Ger- 
many and  the  Poles  still  were  not  free. 
Bismarck  and  the  Tsars  tried  to  suppress 
the  use  of  the  Polish  language,  the 
schools,  and  Polish  culture,  but  they 
could  not  stop  the  growth  of  Polish  long- 
ing for  liberation  from  foreign  rule. 

When  war  came  In  1914,  her  chief  op- 
pressors, Germany  and  Russia,  faced  one 
another  on  Poland's  soil,  and  with  an 
Iron  hand  they  ruled  a  people  who 
wanted  liberty.  In  1917.  Poland's  120- 
year  dream  came  true.  Although  two- 
thirds  of  her  wealth  was  destroyed,  and 
many  of  her  cities  and  villages  ruined, 
she  was  a  free  country. 

The  new  Poland  freely  elected  a  par- 
liament in  1919  and  In  1921  gave  the  peo- 
ple a  democratic  constitution.  A  free 
nation  began  to  live,  but  this  freedom 
was  short  In  duration.  With  Hitler  in 
power  Germany  once  again  began  to 
menace  Poland.  The  Fuehrer,  aware  of 
the  weakness  of  Poland,  claimed  Polush 
territory,  but  the  heroic  PoUsh  people 
defended  their  rights  and  when,  on  Sep- 
tember 1.  1939.  the  Nazi  Invasion  oc- 
curred. World  War  II  had  begun.  De- 
spite its  heroic  resistance,  the  Polish 
Army  was  defeated:  3,000,000  Poles  were 
deported  to  Germany  for  slave  labor; 
schools  and  churches  were  again  sup- 
pressed; the  western  provinces  were  in- 
corporated Into  the  Reich,  while  millions 
of  Polish  people  were  persecuted  and 
sent  to  death  factories  at  Oswleclm, 
Tremlinka.  and  Maldanek.  Over  6.000.- 
000  Polish  citizens  were  murdered.  But 
while  the  country  was  terrorized,  the 
people  of  Poland  carried  on  partisan  and 


guerrilla  warfare  that  reached  its  climax 
In  the  Ghetto  uprising  and  the  Battle  of 
Warsaw.  There  250.000  people  were 
slaughtered  by  the  Germans,  and  the 
city  of  Warsaw  was  systematically 
blown  up,  building  by  building,  while  the 
Russian  troops,  relying  on  the  Yalta 
agreement,  rested  on  their  arms  only  7 
miles  away  and  complacently  watched 
the  destruction  of  the  democratic  ele- 
ment of  Poland. 

Peace  found  Poland  more  devastated 
than  any  other  country  In  the  world. 
In  her  prostrated  condition  she  once 
again  fell  prey  to  a  foreign  oppressor. 
Today  she  lies  under  the  heel  of  a  gov- 
ernment which  takes  Its  orders  from 
Moscow.  A  shattered  nation,  she  is 
again  suffering  from  the  oppressions  of 
a  new  tyrant.  She  is  denied  the  right  to 
have  a  government  which  represents  the 
will  of  her  people.  But  the  fires  of  free- 
dom still  flame  In  the  hearts  of  the  Polish 
people.  They  will  grow  greater  and 
greater,  and  while  patriotic  Poles  live, 
that  fire  will  never  die  out.  Once  again 
she  will  know  freedom,  as  the  fruit  of 
her  long  devotion  to  the  cause  of  liberty, 
and  In  the  words  of  their  own  national 
anthem.  "Poland  Is  not  lost  as  long  as 
there  Is  Ufe."  Mr.  Speaker,  I  repeat,  a 
strong  people  cannot  die. 


We  must  have  a  high  rate  of  export.  This 
Is  best  attained  by  businesslike  agreemenU 
with  friendly  nations. 

The  trade  pr.cts  plan  has  been  kind  to  us 
in  the  past.    It  can  be  more  so  In  the  future. 


Federal  Aid  for  Education 


Reciprocal  Trade  Agreementi  Will  Facili- 
tate Stock-Piling  Program 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  A.  SIDNEY  CAMP 

OF  GEORGIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  3.  1948 

Mr.  CAMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
include  the  following  editorial  from  the 
Greenwood  (Miss.)  Commonwealth  of 
March  10,  1948: 

TRADE  AGREEMENTS 

Congress  Is  considering  extension  of  the 
14-year-old  Reciprocal  Trade  Agreements 
Act.  President  Truman  says  the  legislation 
Is  more  Important  than  ever.  He  seems  to 
have  backed  up  his  claims  with  undeniable 
evidence. 

The  trade  pacts  which  the  law  authorizes 
provide  two-way  cuts  In  tariff  rates,  thus 
eliminating  certain  barriers  to  our  trade  with 
the  nations  with  which  we  make  contracts. 
Not  for  always  can  we  expect  to  export  more 
than  we  Import.  There  are  some  commodi- 
ties which  we  will  always  Import.  Why  not 
Import  from  the  nations  who  will  cooperate 
with  us  In  tearing  down  trade  barriers  for 
mutual  aid.  Prom  such  nations  we  can  buy 
what  we  need  and  to  them  we  seU  our  s\ir- 
plus.  As  the  years  pass,  there  will  be  more 
and  more  commodities  which  we  will  be  un- 
able to  amply  supply  for  ovir  own  needs.  We 
must  make  progress  with  the  stock-piling 
program,  and  we'll  need  the  trade  agreements 
law  to  facilitate  the  program. 

Sometimes  the  law  seems  to  pinch  small 
segments  of  the  American  people.  On  a 
much  broader  scale  it  benefits  all  the  people. 

The  proper  treatment  of  the  trade  situation 
lies  somewhere  between  the  high  protective 
tariff  of  the  past  and  the  free  trade  condi- 
tion which  some  ultrallberals  would  foster. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WALTER  K.  GRANGER 

or   UTAH 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  3, 1948 

Mr.  GRANGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  educa- 
tion in  its  broadest  sense  is  the  only  sure 
foundation  upon  which  a  strong  democ- 
racy can  be  built.  The  welfare  and  prog- 
ress of  the  country  as  a  whole  is  de- 
pendent upon  standards  that  we  main- 
tain In  our  schools.  At  the  present  time 
our  schools  serve  23,000,000  customers 
making  education  the  biggest  business  In 
the  United  States  with  respect  to  the 
number  of  persons  affected.  Since  the 
attainment  of  our  citizenry  is  so  im- 
portant in  maintaining  and  improving 
the  democracy  of  this  country,  it  raises 
the  question  as  to  what  responsibility 
the  Government  should  bear  in  assuring 
equal  educational  privileges  to  our  chil- 
dren. I  think  the  Federal  Government 
does  have  a  great  responsibility;  for  that 
reason  I  am  urging  the  Immediate 
passage  of  H.  R.  2953,  or  similar  legisla- 
tion. 

Probably  never  before  has  the  need  of 
providing  adequate  education  of  the 
Nation's  children  been  more  evident  than 
now.  Long  ago  the  Federal  Government 
recognized  Its  obligation  to  the  people  by 
affording  them  educational  opportuni- 
ties, in  that  it  has  distributed  funds  for 
educational  purposes  among  the  various 
States  from  money  derived  from  the  sale 
of  public  lands.  In  other  ways  Federal 
grants  for  educational  purposes  have 
been  made  in  limited  amounts  for  specific 
purposes.  Today,  when  we  advocate  a 
greater  Federal  contribution  to  the  States 
for  educational  purposes  we  certainly  are 
not  without  precedent. 

In  my  own  State  of  Utah  the  State  long 
ago  recognized  the  principle  and  neces- 
sity of  equalizing  educational  opportu- 
nities through  the  medium  of  a  school- 
equalizing  fund.  The  people  of  my  State 
recently  amended  their  constitution  to 
provide  a  minimum  standard  of  educa- 
tion for  every  child  in  the  State,  totally 
ignoring  county  or  school-district  bound- 
aries. It  makes  no  difference  in  what 
part  of  the  State  the  school  child  might 
live  or  how  poor  a  school  district  might 
be,  the  child  is  entitled  to  a  minimum 
standard  of  education.  If  the  school  dis- 
trict in  which  he  lives  desires,  and  is  fi- 
nancially able,  it  may  contribute  any 
amount  it  may  desire  to  give  educational 
advantages  beyond  the  minimum  State 
requirements. 

It  Is  true  that  we  who  favor  legis- 
lation proposing  to  provide  Federal  as- 
sistance for  education  are  of  the  firm 
conviction,  and  advocate,  that  the  vari- 
ous States  should  have  full  control  of  the 
expenditure  of   any  money  furnished. 


r 
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ites  In  turn,  shoxilcl  give  an  ac- 
\g  of  the  money  spent  so  that 
CoQC  tuB  mlcht  know  that  It  was  spent 
for  tie  pturpose  for  which  It  was  ap- 
propriated. Furthermore,  we  believe 
that  the  various  States  should  be  the 
sole  ,  udges  as  to  the  recipients  of  any 
flnani:!*!  aid. 

It  i  eems  to  me  that  Federal  aid  for  the 
equ*  iMUon  of  educatiooAl  opportunities 
4e  Justified  upon  the  most  rational 
Why  ihotiJd  a  child  in  one  sec- 
tion hi  the  country  enjoy  extraordinary 
eduei  Uonal  advaoUgM  while  a  .tlm- 
Qirc  MM  In  anotlMr  MCtlon  must  be  con- 
tent Pith  the  mofit  tnadequatc  opportu- 
nitlei  ?  In  this  instance  we  are  deahng 
with  Mnerlcsn  children  who  arc  not  con- 
fined within  Um  booodarlei  of  any  county 
or  an  y  Plate.  Rt  may  be  a  clttzm  of  one 
8tat(  today  and  another  State  tomorrow. 
RU  qoat-olBce  addrexs  Is  of  little  conse- 
whan  we  consider  his  future  use- 
to  thallallao. 
A  domprehenatre  lunrey  of  educational 
coats  clearly  Indicates  a  vast  difference 
ta  th  I  per  capita  per  school  child  outlay 
for  e  iucallon  varying  In  amounts  from 
|44.8i  I  per  pupil  In  one  part  of  the  coim- 
try  1 1  $191.33  in  another  part.  The  ob- 
vious Qtiestlon  may  well  be  asked :  Why  do 
not  t  le  States  with  such  i  low  per  capita 
outla  f  do  something  about  It?  The  facts 
are  t  lat  in  nearly  every  instance  these 
States  with  a  low  per  capita  outlay  for 
eduoition  are  actually  imposing  more 
hard  hip  and  a  greater  burden  on  their 
taxpi  yers  than  the  States  that  are  mak- 
ing t  le  highest  per  capita  contribution. 
Thus  the  only  effective  way  that  the  edu- 
cational advantages  can  be  equalized  Is 
tfaroi  gh  a  contribution  from  the  Federal 
QDfC  nment  to  States  with  low  tax  in- 
come I  whose  tax  levies  for  education  are 
alrea  !y  excessively  high. 

Du  Ing  the  school  year  1945  and  1946, 
the  It  test  year  in  which  figures  are  avail- 
able, the  total  Federal  aid  to  public,  ele- 
ment ur  and  secondary  education,  ex- 
CtaA  kg  money  expended  for  the  school- 
lunct  program,  averaged  $1.58  per  child 
betwc  en  the  ages  of  5  and  17  years.  This. 
In  spl  ;e  of  the  conceded  fact  that  a  prop- 
erly ?ducated  people  is  the  Nation's 
great)  St  natural  resource. 

Leg  [slation  now  in  committee  calls  for 
an  ad  Utional  contribution  from  the  Fed- 
eral '3ovemment  for  educational  pur- 
poses The  contribution  is  infinitesi- 
mal (ompared  with  the  appropriations 
we  ar ;  making  for  other  piirposes.  Can 
we  afl  vd  additional  contributions  for  the 
educa  Jon  of  the  Nation's  children? 
Durin  I  the  past  month  Congress  has  au- 
tiKVii  Ed  the  expenditure  of  $3,500,000,000 
♦or  Bl  ropean  recovery.  During  the  next 
year,  very  likely  t)efore  the  program  is 
finish  »d.  if  expectations  are  realized,  the 
prcgT^m  might  well  cost  up  to  $17,000.- 
Actually.  some  of  these  coun- 
ve  are  assisting  under  the  Euro- 
plan  arc  now  spending  a  greater 
It  of  their  national  Income  for 
lonal  purposes  than  does  the 
TJnlLeti  SUtes.  In  addition  to  the  Euro- 
recovery  program  we  will  author- 


pean 


pean 


joumi 


Ixfore  this  session  of  Congress  ad- 


grwit  amounts  for  national  de- 
Thls  defense  program  within  the 


next  I  ew  years  wai  cost  the  Government 


between  fifteen  and  twenty  billion  dol- 
lars a  year. 

Our  defense  program  must,  of  neces- 
sity, give  more  and  more  considera- 
tion to  the  Intellectual  ability  and  phys- 
ical stamina  of  our  people.  It  is  not 
necessary  for  me  to  recall  the  great  num- 
ber of  young  men  who  were  rejected  for 
military  service.  In  the  last  war.  because 
of  educational  and  physical  defecte. 
Those  rejected  for  mental  deficiencies 
ranged  all  the  way  from  nine-tenths  of 
1  percent  to  26  percent  In  the  varlotu 
States,  which  Is  alarming  and  is  a  condi- 
tion which  should  not  ex\nt  In  a  great  free 
country  such  as  the  rnc  In  which  we  live. 

During  the  school  years  of  1946  and 
1946  the  American  people  spent  $2.- 
600,000.000  for  the  ln.«itructlon  of  their 
children  and  operation  of  their  public 
schools.  During  the  same  year  the 
American  people  spmt  $2,700,000,000 
for  tobacco  and  $7,000,000,000  for  alco- 
holic beveragee.  In  terms  of  value  the 
comparison  of  Umm  itams  la  shocking. 
A  little  ratlOBtBi  Md  self-denial  on 
these  luxury  Items  could  pay  for  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  education. 

In  the  past  few  years  the  school  dis- 
tricts have  found  themselves  In  a  serious 
situation  because  of  the  lack  of  qualified 
teachers.  Thou.sands  of  teachers  have 
left  the  profession  for  employment  in 
war  plants  and  private  Industries  that 
offered  greater  financial  returns.  If 
this  trend  is  not  reversed,  and  soon,  our 
public  schools  will  tie  in  a  most  serious 
condition.  Already  employment  scouts 
for  Industry  and  business  are  descending 
on  the  halls  of  higher  learning  in  their 
annual  drive  to  hire  the  bright  young 
men  and  women  who  will  get  their  sheep- 
skins next  month.  We  cannot  allow  this 
Nation,  the  richest  in  the  world  today, 
to  lose  its  preeminence  as  a  leading  Na- 
tion of  the  world  In  universal  public  edu- 
cation. 

It  is  true  that  our  public-school  teach- 
ers have  been  and  still  are  terribly  under- 
paid: everyone  recognizes  that.  But  it  is 
not  entirely  the  plight  of  the  teachers 
the  proposed  legislation  attempts  to 
solve.  The  teachers'  pay  is  a  secondary 
consideration  to  the  general  welfare  of 
the  Amaican  children.  This  session  of 
Coocreas  must  not  adjourn  without  pass- 
ing Federal-aid  legislation.  If  we  do  not 
do  something  to  make  it  possible  to  in- 
crease the  pay  of  our  teachers  we  will  find 
ourselves  in  a  worse  condition  next  year 
than  we  are  now.  When  the  full  impact 
of  European  recovery  and  defense 
plans  are  felt  we  will  find  the  defease 
areas  and  industries  again  outbidding 
the  schools  for  intelligent,  depen  able 
employees.  We  must  afford  our  teachers 
an  Incentive  and  security  whereby  they 
will  be  able  to  remain  in  the  teaching 
profession.  We  cannot  afford  to  lose 
more  of  our  specially  trained  instructors. 

The  immortal  Jefferson,  the  foremost 
exponent  of  universal  education,  said: 

Enlighten  p«oplt  generally  and  tyranay 
•ad  muH'— U'ni  of  body  and  mind  wlU  van- 
lih  Iflce  splrtts  «t  the  dawn  of  day. 

Long  before  Jefferson  expounded  this 
doctrine.  Confuciiis  put  it  this  way: 

There  being  Instruction,  thert  will  be  no 
dJattnctton  cf  cU 


It  Is  apparent  to  all  of  us  that  we  are 
nving  in  a  world  filled  with  economic  and 
political  confusion.  If  we  are  to  combat 
totalitarianisms,  from  either  the  right  or 
the  left,  we  must  implement  economic 
security  with  a  strong,  dynamic.  Nation- 
wide system  of  public  education. 


Vefcrani'  Hoatbif  Problea 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  DEVIH 


or  MiNHxaoT* 
IN  TUI  HOUSE  or 

Monday.  Map  3.  1949 


ATIVMB 


Mr.  DEVnr.  Mr.  Speaker,  only  6 
weeks  remain  before  tbe  oootamplated 
adjournment  of  the  ■hihtleth  CongreM. 
Many  pressing  problems  are  crying  for 
our  attention.  I  feel  that  the  problems 
incident  to  defense  and  national  secu- 
rity are  the  most  pressing.  Next  In 
Importance  Is  the  problem  of  housing. 
We  must  do  something  about  It. 

I  say  that  It  Is  the^luty  of  the  Bank- 
ing and  Currency  Committee  to  bring 
out  a  housing  bill  so  that  we  can  discuss 
It,  debate,  and  vote  on  It.  There  has 
been  too  much  dilly-dallying,  too  much 
talking,  too  much  politicking,  too  much 
ratiocinating  with  the  subject  of  hous- 
ing. In  my  home  city  of  St.  Paul,  with 
a  population  of  some  350,000,  the  need 
for  adequate  housing,  especially  for  vet- 
erans, is  most  acute.  Demonstrative 
of  the  situation  is  an  article  from  the  St. 
Paul  Dispatch  for  Friday.  April  30.  I 
Include  it  as  a  part  of  my  remarks : 


VST   Ronaiifo   lack    waassuB,   amuisra   roa 

HTTTS  IKCaZAn 

(By  IrvUig  Upova) 

Tbe  veterans'  housing  pcoblam  la  a  bigger 
headache  now  than  it  waa  2  years  ago  when 
a  program  was  launched  to  alleviate  the 
acute  shortage.  This  was  revealed  today  by 
Arthur  Coleman,  housing  nuuiafer  of  the 
city's  eight  nny-type  hut  camps,  who  said 
there  Is  a  waiting  Uat  of  some  1.700  veterans 
and  their  famUlea  for  the  structures  that 
can  accommodate  only  480  famUles. 

And  each  day  brings  more  appUcations. 

At  present  every  camp  is  fiUed  to  capac- 
ity. There  have  been  only  108  vacancies 
since  the  project  waa  started  In  194S.  with 
about  75  percent  of  that  number  occurring 
In  the  fall  and  winter  montba. 

Of  the  applications  on  hand.  170  are  claasl- 
fled  as  "extreme  personal  hardship"  caaes. 
Coieman  reported.  Tlteee  Include  veterans 
who  have  been  evicted,  those  who  face  evic- 
tion and  persons  whose  poor  health  requires 
a  change  In  Uvlng  conditions. 

He  cited  these  examples :  A  veteran  whose 
small  chUd's  health  failed  because  of  a 
crowded  home  and  no  outdoor  recreatloa 
area  In  which  she  could  play;  a  veteran  whoa* 
wife  could  not  climb  atalrs  due  to  a  heart 
ailment;  a  veteran  who  couldn't  continue 
to  live  In  a  second-story  home  after  both 
his  legs  were  amputated  as  the  result  of  an 
accident. 

Those  and  all  other  "extreme  personal 
hardship  caaes"  usuaUy  are  given  priority 
whenever  a  vacancy  occurs.  Coleman  ex- 
plained. 

He  said  there  are  112  famUlea  living  In  the 
huts  at  Duluth  and  Caae,  100  at  East  Fifth 
and  Kennard.  9)  at  Cottage  and  Kenn.ird. 
•0  at  Dale  and  West  Arlington.  46  at  Oxford 
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and  Carroll.  36  at  Victoria  and  Jefferson.  24 
at  Milton  and  Jefferson,  and  10  at  LouU  and 
St.  Anthony. 

Due  to  the  sharp  Increase  in  applications 
for  the  homes,  Coleman  said  only  applica- 
tions from  veterans  with  famUles  are  being 
accepted  now.  Persons  pleading  emergency 
cases  in  connection  with  poor  health  must 
present  a  report  from  a  doctor,  he  added. 

The  huts  were  erected  by  the  city  for  the 
families  of  veterans  who  served  in  World 
War  II,  with  the  exception  of  former  mer. 
chant  marines  and  civilian  war  cmployMS. 

The  Army-type  hut  camp  projecu  were 
started  2  ycHrs  ago  after  Robert  F.  Peterson, 
OOO&mlssloner  of  the  pnrkn.  playgrounds,  and 
imbllc  buildings  department,  was  appointed 
chairman  of  St.  Paul's  Temporary  Housing 
Committee  by  the  city  councU.  Coleman 
was  named  housing  manager. 

Both  Peterson  and  Coleman  said  the  pres- 
ent hut  housing  shortsKe  wUl  remain  about 
the  same  for  a  long  time  to  come. 


Extension  of  Reciprocal  Trade 
Af  reementi  Act 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  DAVIS  LODGE 

or  CONMECTICUT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  3, 1948 

Mr.  LODGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  include  the  following  article  by 
Walter  Lippmann  from  today's  Wash- 
ington Post: 

Today  and  Tomorrow 

(By  Walter  Lippmann) 

SENSELESS    SABOTACC 

The  next  few  weeks  will  bring  a  concrete 
and  most  significant  test  of  the  condition 
of  the  Republican  Party.  Will  the  men  who 
are  manifestly  the  most  popular  with  the 
mass  of  the  Republican  voters — Stassen, 
Dewey,  and  Vandenbcrg — be  upheld  or  re- 
pudiated in  the  field  of  foreign  policy  by 
the  Republican  organization  in  Congress? 
The  test  will  come  before  June  12  on  the 
question  of  extending  the  Reciprocal  Trade 
Agreements  Act  which  expires  on  that  day. 

Since  it  was  first  passed  In  1934.  the  act 
has  four  times  come  before  Congress  for  re- 
newal-^m  1937,  1940.  1943.  and  1945.  On 
all  these  occasions  It  could  fairly  be  said  that, 
though  there  were  many  Republicans  who 
supported  It.  It  was  a  measure  of  the  Demo- 
cratic Party,  based  on  Its  traditional  views 
In  favor  of  moderate  tariffs,  and  therefore 
one  which  the  Republican  Party,  long  com- 
mitted to  high  protection,  could  reasonably 
oppose.  But  this  is  no  longer  the  case.  The 
Republican  Party  can  no  longer  oppose  the 
extension  of  this  act  without  repudiating  Its 
own  solemn  and  precise  commitments,  now 
the  law  of  tbe  land  and  an  integral  and 
essential  part  of  the  Nation's  foreign  policy. 

The  Economic  Cooperation  Act  was  passed 
by  the  Senate  on  March  13.  The  vote  was 
69  to  17.  It  was  passed  by  tbe  House  on 
March  31.    The  vote  was  329  to  74. 

This  law  says  (section  115)  b  (3)  that  the 
participating  countries  are  required  to  con- 
clude agreements  with  the  United  States 
providing  among  other  things  for  coopera- 
tion "to  reduce  barriers  to  trade  among 
themselves  and  with  other  countries."  If 
the  Reciprocal  Trade  Agreements  Act  Is  not 
renewed  or  is  nullified  by  destructive  amend- 
ment, this  country  wUl  not  be  able  to  nego- 
tiate and  conclude  the  agreements  which  the 
law  of  Economic  Cooperation   Act  requires. 


The  law  Itself  will  have  been  nullified  by 
the  Congress  which  passed  it.  The  great 
policy  on  which  Is  staked  so  much  of  our 
hope  of  security  and  peace  will  have  been 
repudiated.  What  Congress  did  with  lU  right 
hand.  It  will  have  undone  with  Its  left.  The 
damage  will  be  Irreparable.  For  by  an  act  of 
this  Congress,  made  after  full  deliberation, 
the  good  faith  and  honor  of  the  Nation  are 
now  fully  and  wholly  engaged  In  carrying 
out  the  letter  and  the  spirit  of  the  European 
recovery  program. 

How  could  a  default,  a  nullification,  a  re« 
pudiatlon  be  explained?  How  could  the 
moral  credit  of  the  Oovernment  In  Its  deal* 
tngs  with  foreign  powers  be  restored?  On 
what  ground  should  we  then  stand  in  op> 
posing  those  who,  having  made  solemn  in- 
ternational commitments,  restore  to  devious 
ways  of  evading,  avoiding,  and  subverting 
them? 

It  must  not  t>e  supposed,  it  cannot  be  pre- 
sumed, that  the  Republicans  in  the  House 
who  are  involved  In  this  matter  are  con- 
spiring to  subvert  the  foreign  policy  of  the 
United  States.  Almost  certainly  they  have 
not  yet  understood  what  they  are  doing. 
They  have  not  yet  heard  from  the  national 
leaders  of  thalr  party,  from  the  men  among 
whom,  If  they  expect  to  win  the  election, 
they  win  select  their  candidates.  These 
men  are  bound  to  speak  to  them  promptly 
and  unequivocally,  and  to  make  them  real- 
ize that  they  are  no  longer  dealing  with  the 
traditional  domestic  Issue  of  high  and  low 
tariffs  but  with  a  crucial  element  of  a  policy 
in  which  the  vlUl  InteresU  of  the  Nation— 
lU  peace  and  lU  security — are  directly  In- 
volved. 

The  opponenU  of  an  extension  of  the 
act  are,  of  course,  entitled  to  make  their 
case.  But  If  they  make  their  case  in  the 
open,  we  shall  see  that  they  are  trying  to 
protect  themselves  against  imaginary  Inju- 
ries. The  chief  producing  interests  behind 
the  opposition  In  Congress  are  not  now  suf- 
fering from  unemployment,  or  from  severe 
competition  In  the  domestic  market,  or 
from  cutthroat  prices,  nor  are  they  doing 
unprofitable  business. 

Quite  the  contrary.  A  compilation  made 
by  the  National  City  Bank  of  New  York  of 
the  net  income  of  the  leading  corporations 
in  the  industries  supposed  to  be  affected  ad- 
versely shows  that  never  have  they  been  so 
prosperous.  The  44  leading  companies  mak- 
ing chemical  products  earned  over  17  per- 
cent on  their  net  worth  last  year,  after  charg- 
ing off  depreciation.  Interest,  taxes,  and 
other  charges  and  reserves.  For  45  cotton 
goods  companies  the  return  was  36  percent; 
for  9  woolen  goods  companies  It  was  21  per- 
cent: for  shoes  and  other  leather  products 
It  was  21;  for  glass  products  over  17  percent. 
These  industries  cannot  argue  that  they  are 
l>elng  hurt.  All  they  can  say  Is  that  they  are 
afraid  that  they  might  be  hurt  some  time 
In  the  future.  "That  Is  not  a  sufficient  reason 
for  wrecking  the  foreign  policy  of  the  United 
States. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  these  fears  are  for  the 
Immediate  future — that  Is  to  say  for  the 
next  3  or  4  years — demonstrably  proundless. 
What  Is  the  economic  trouble  In  ETurope?  Is 
It  not  the  low  productivity  of  BriUln.  Ger- 
many, and  the  other  Industrial  countries? 
What  U  the  best  that  we  hope  to  see  accom- 
plished by  the  utmost  exertion  of  the  Euro- 
peans? Is  it  not  that  In  the  course  of  4  years 
they  may  be  able  to  produce  enough  to  meet 
their  own  most  urgent  needs  and  to  pay  for 
the  bare  necessities,  which  they  must  Import? 
How,  then,  can  these  American  Industries 
Imagine  that  such  feeble  European  industries 
are  going  to  Invade  the  American  market  and 
flood  It  with  goods  and  ruin  their  profits? 
The  trouble  with  Europe,  which  ERP  is  set 
up  to  alleviate.  Is  that  European  Industries 
cannot  produce  enough.  And  yet  here  are 
American  lobbyists  trying  to  argue  that  the 
productivity  of  Europe  Is  about  to  ruin  them. 
There  is  no  sense  in  It.  And  v.hlle  It  would 
be  wrong  to  wreck  ERP  even  If  they  lost  some 


of  their  profiU.  to  wreck  It  when  their  profit* 
are  enormous  and  their  competitive  poaltion 
Is  Invulnerable  would  be  a  most  senMleM 
piece  of  political  sabotage. 


The  CoBiamer  Decides 


^     EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  H.  BENDER 

or  oMto 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RIPRMENTATIVE8 

Thursday.  April  8.  1948 

Mr.  BENDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Rec- 
ord, X  wish  to  include  an  address  entitled 
"The  Consumer  Decides"  by  W.  W.  Van- 
deveer.  president  of  the  Allied  Oil  Co.. 
Inc..  which  was  delivered  on  March  31 
before  the  Ohio  Petroleum  Marketers 
Association  annual  convention  at  Colum- 
bus. Ohio : 

The  headlUiae  In  our  newspapers  today— 
and  every  day— i^reeent  a  world  in  turmoil. 
In  this  world-wide  InsUbUUy,  one  important 
and  con t- oiling  factor  Is  the  reserves  of  oil  In 
the  Middle  East— oU  reserves  that  are  eeeen- 
tlal  to  relieve  the  pressure  on  our  domestic 
petroleum  Industry,  especially  in  case  of  a 
shooting  war. 

With  the  fate  of  the  world— with  our  fate- 
being  decided  In  far-off  places  like  Italy,  lUte 
Palestine  and  Greece  (and  note  how  close 
these  places  are  to  the  Middle  East),  we  stUl 
find  a  Heselton  bill  hanging  over  our  heads. 
We  still  find  our  elected  representatives  badg- 
ering us  with  attempts  to  nationalize  the 
oU  Industry. 

What  la  their  objective?  Do  they  want  to 
accomplish  here  what  has  already  been  effect- 
ed In  Russia,  in  Yugoslavia.  In  Bulgaria,  in 
Czechoslovakia,  in  Poland,  in  Latvia,  in  Es- 
tonia, in  Lithuania,  in  Rumania — the  so- 
called  satellite  countries? 

In  each  of  these  countries  a  disorganized 
majority  was  brushed  aside  by  an  organized 
minority  of  leftist  fanatics  to  set  up  totali- 
tarian dictatorships.  We  also  have  our  left- 
ists and  fanatics — In  government  office  and 
out — who  are  striving  to  create  more  con- 
fusion and  further  disorganize  the  majority, 
and  pave  the  way  for  our  national  enslave- 
ment under  their  minority  power. 

Can  these  fanatics  show  where  bureau- 
cratic control  of  an  Industry,  anywhere  at  any 
time,  has  resulted  In  Increased  production — 
in  more  goods  for  more  people.  In  as  great  a 
recognition  of  Individual  freedom?  When 
these  men  in  Government — and  out  of  Gov- 
ernment—  can  show  us,  not  Just  claim,  that 
a  bureaucratic,  nationalized  oil  Industry  can 
out-produce  our  free,  competitive  oil  Indus- 
try without  enslaving  the  majority,  I  will 
be  the  first  to  subscribe  to  any  plan  that  they 
present.  UntU  that  proof  is  given.  I  wUl  keep 
on  working  for  the  American  system  where 
the  consumer  Is  our  dictator. 

I'm  a  supporter  of  free  enterprise,  first 
of  all  because  I  was  born  Into  that  system. 
But  my  Dutch  ancestors  came  here  300  years 
ago  from  their  own  personal  choice  because 
they  resisted  the  government  control  by 
minority  of  the  Individual  In  Europe  and 
were  willing  to  work  for  an  opportunity  to 
establish  individual  freedom  here. 

As  long  as  tne  consumer  is  the  boss,  we 
have  free,  private,  competitive  enterprise. 
If  we  dethrone  his  highness,  the  American 
consumer,  and  start  taking  all  our  orders 
from  a  Government  bureau,  a  national  oil 
board,  a  petroleum  Industry  commissar,  or 
a  privately  owned  monopoly,  we  would  dump 
not  only  free  enterprise  but  we  would  also 
choke  off  the  free  flow  of  gcods  to  the  con- 
sumer.    When   state    planning   or   a   cartel 
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eonauoMr,  ttoanJi  foodneaa,  la  sttu  your 
ind  mine  In  Amarlca. 
^•eeot  publloatloa  of  the  United  Statea 
of   Commerre   stated:  "It    haa 
■aid  that  an  oil  C(;mpany  can  divide  a 
of  crtlde  oil  into  aa  ooany  petroleum 
as  It  wishea.    Actually  the  oil  corn- 
does  not  make  the  decision.    The  decU 
\»  made  by  the  cooaumer  whose  de« 
for  certain  petroleum  producta  de- 
what  the  company  does."     In  other 
:  Under  our  aysum  the  eonaumer  de- 
what  lUnd  of  producu  will  be  made 
1  what  volume. 

I  would  like  to  dlacuH  thU  power  of 

odaaumer  ou  the  petroleum  Industry  and 

entire  political  economy.     I  am  sure 

;he  direction  of  our  economy  by  mul- 

free,  consumer  choices  rather  than  by 

or  autocratic  decrees  Is  what  the 

1  Qajorlty  of  ua  want.    On  the  record.  It 

system  that  produces  the  moat  goods 

ifcrrlccs  for  the  enjuyment  of  the  great- 

of  people.     While  I  am  sure  It  Is 

we  prefer,  I  am  not  so  sure  that 

been  strengthening  this  system  dur- 

past  15  years. 

ome  wajrs  It  Is  a  wonder  that  after  18 

of    perpetual    crisis — of    self-created 

world-wide  disturbances  that 

the  United  Statea  still  direct  our  econ- 

the  prodwctlop  of  thoee  things  mfnlch 

consumer  freely  chooses  to  buy.  Instead 

directed  by  teke-lt-or-leave-lt  de- 

Mued  by  Government.    This  consumer 

direction  Is  not  inevitable.    It  Is  not 

It  Is  not  the  basis  for  many  for- 

(conomies.     We  could  loae  It  here  be- 

actually  realised  It  was  gone. 

In    the    United   States 

lieen  drifting  to  a  far  different  arrange- 

thrmii?h    persistent,    small    encroach- 

of  Ooverment  bureaucrats  and  by  al- 

imperceptlble    ehangea    tn    our    own 

1  Dg.    We  have  been  retreating  from  the 

free  enterprise.     During  the  ISSfrs. 

many  of  us  began  to  look  to  Waah- 

for  help  Instead  of  putting  forth  the 

Effort  to  get  over  the  hump  by  our- 

At   the  same   time   the  apostlea  of 

planning  and  Oovemment  con- 

and  prooMiiad  tbe  trend  away 

I  alf-rellant.  free  enterprise. 

this  attitude  of  omniscient  planning 

on  In  all  l»'ancfaea  of  our  Qov- 

t — executive,  leglalatlve.  and  JudlcUl. 

than  that,  the  ranks  of  business, 

and  of  agrletilture  are  Infested  with 

that  we  must  depend  on  Oot- 

t  to  solve  all  problems  for  ua. 

be  thankful  that  this  drift  to  Got- 

t  dominance  at  our  economic  life  baa 

completed.     So  far.  no  commlaaar 

an    American    wildcatter   because 

t  in  another  dry  bole.     No  Amerl- 

owner  haa  to  know  Joe  to  get  a  pint 

for  a  Sunday  afternoon  drive.    No 

farmer  has  to  prove  he  voted  the 

to  get  a  tractor.     And  forttuiate- 

Imerlcan  Jobber  will  be  aent  to  the 

es  because  his  biilk  handling  losses 

I  percent 

iuaalana.  the  Caectaa.  the  Poltab.  and 

qtbars  are  not  so  fortunate,     in  tboae 

competitive  enterprise  never  took 

eUn  Ujst  Its  vicor.    In  soma  coun- 

pt-tvate  monopoUaa  or  aartala  raatrlotad 

ion  aad  pavad  tto  way  for  the  totall* 

Tba  MOMiaif  etaaed  to  aatufy  the 

and  cava  way   to  dlcuted   sUte 

JUM  aa  atvely.  if  we  fall  to  sat- 

and  wanu  of  tbe  AoMrtoan 

,  h«  wtll  tttrn  to  the  apoaUes  of  got- 

t  doainanca  with  their  Utopias  buUt 

trutJM  froated  with  glib  promise*. 

•ucb  a  ebanfc,  «#  must  work  to 

•o— p*«0^  wiUi |n Ha  function 

f  It  mmi  flw  mmmmm'9  deinatMia— 
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and  keep  htm  sold  on  th«  adrantafea  be  geta 
from  living  In  a  fr**  aootiomy. 

Keeping  our  progreaalT*  ayttem  requires 
r*al  aelf-rellane*.  real  tncenulty.  and  real  rs' 
itiiU.  It  rcqulraa  real  mlsalonary  Mai  In 
Mlllng  the  two  fundamental  charactertatlca 
of  our  political  economy — free  snurprtae  and 
damocratle  govemm*nt. 

American  Industry  has  not  been  doing  too 
good  a  Job  of  explaining  our  acrompllab- 
menu,  our  efforts,  and  our  objeetlvea  to  the 
consumer.  And  I  Include  the  petroleum  In- 
dustry m  the  lUt  of  industries  thst  have 
failed  in  their  public  relations.  It  U  of  the 
gravest  importance  that  we  learn  how  to  do 
that  publl«-falatk)a*  Job.  Somehow,  aome 
way,  we  miMl  eoaelnee  the  American  eon- 
aumer that  we  are  doing  more  than  Just 
trying  to  make  a  profit  at  his  expense.  He 
must  be  convinced  that  all  of  ua  are  putting 
forth  real  effort  to  get  him  what  he  wanu 
and  that  we  give  him  more  than  any  Govern- 
ment-controlled Induatry  ever  has  or  could 
begin  to  deliver.  He  must  become  aware  of 
the  fact  that  we  deliver  more  gooda  for  his 
benefit  and  do  It  without  corrupting  or  de- 
stroying his  personal  freedom  and  free,  per- 
aonal  choice.  These  freedoms  he  would  have 
to  relinquish  under  any  system  of  Govern- 
ment control. 

During  recent  months  we  have  again  heard 
opportunistic  politicians  sounding  the  tocsin 
for  Government  control  of  the  oil  Industry. 
In  some  Instances  they  have  been  goaded  and 
guided  by  members  of  the  Industry.  Com- 
plaints from  within  the  Industry  have  been 
used  as  a  springboard  for  new  thrcaU.  new 
schemes,  new  legislation  for  governmental  di- 
rection of  the  petroleum  Industry.  How- 
ever, as  Mr.  Yocom.  of  NPN.  so  ably  com- 
mented on  one  such  bill,  we  must  all  recog- 
nize that  the  petroleum  Indiutry  la  a  unit 
and  that  any  attempt  to  legislate  against 
one  segment  of  that  Industry  could  not  re- 
sult other  than  In  the  enslavement  of  the 
remainder,  as  well.  In  other  words,  like  the 
girl  in  the  story,  there  Is  no  such  thing  as 
being  slightly  controlled;  It  haa  to  be  all  or 
nothln;?. 

Gentlemen.  I  do  not  claim  that  free  en- 
terprise in  this  Industry  or  any  other  In- 
dustry can  create  miracles.  I  say  the  record 
shows  that  free  enterprise  will  do  the  Job  bet- 
ter, will  do  the  Job  faster,  and  will  do  the  Job 
cheaper  than  any  other  system.  Kven  more 
Important,  the  Job  Is  done  without  enslaving 
the  masa  of  people. 

Right  today  there  la  a  real  ahortage  of  oil 
producU.  It  Is  not  universally  acute,  but  It 
la  very  real.  Although  the  ahortage  of  cer- 
tain products  In  local  areaa  has  been  an  In- 
convenience to  you  and  to  me  and  to  the 
general  public.  It  fortunately  has  not  re- 
sulted In  widespread  hardahlp  or  suffering. 
The  reasons  for  this  condition  you  know. 
During  the  war  the  normal  growth  of  the 
industry  was  retarded  to  a  very  critical  ex- 
tent. The  steel  for  drilling,  transportation, 
and  terminals  was  diverted  to  tanks,  guns, 
and  ships.  At  the  end  of  the  war,  military 
petroleum  requlremenU  remained  far  above 
prewar  levels.  But  skyrocketing  civilian  re- 
qulremenu  made  an  even  greater  Impact  on 
demand. 

Prewar  facilities  were  out  of  balance  with 
postwar  demand.  An  Imbalance  developed 
between  ctirrent  demand  and  current  supply, 
abarpty  ccwicentrated  in  limited  areas  to  cer- 
tain producta— -especially  furnace  oils.  Ctir- 
rent  forecasu  of  qnaltllwl  p*trol«um  aoon- 
omlau  indlcst*  thai  mtm  dMBaad  thia  yaar 
will  stiU  pace  the  stgnltteant  Increaac*  In 
supplies  of  some  producU. 

Now.  do«a  that  mean  that  the  petroleum 
Induatry  U  falling  down  on  lu  Job?  No.  It 
■wn*  that  the  Industry  cannot  aM*t  a 
trmtly  multiplied  demand  In  lass  tim*  tban 
tt  takes  todrtll  new  wells,  lay  new  pip*  tin**, 
bttlld  MMMODAt  Mflasries.  and  MMMId  UmI 
nitir*  rwiWDit  af  distributida.  lv«  a 
fra*  Industry  csntu  t  »liminau  th*  time  fac 
lor.    Movever,  (r««  *nt«rpris*,  unf**triet«d 


by  tottraauoratlo  bungling,  will  shorten  the 
tt0M  n**d*d  to  do  the  Job,  Tou  cannot  drill 
an  oU  well  with  law  printed  on  paper  It 
takca  •ta*l,  Tou  cannot  auk*  a  new  pip« 
tin*  out  of  a  Ooe*mm*nt  daer**.  It  takes 
■t**i  and  tlm*.  Tou  OAnnot  *r*et  a  new  re< 
aacrjr  oM  of  Mttaprlnt  paper.  It  Uke*  st**!. 
tlm*.  and  labor. 

What  kind  of  a  Job  haa  the  Induatry  dona? 
Let's  take  a  IOf)k  Back  In  \no  Unltsd  ttats* 
refinery  runs  totaled  a  little  over  a  million 
barrato  a  dajr.  By  l»4l  we  bad  boosted  It  Uy 
iMtljOOO  barrels  a  day.  Laat  year— despite 
the  wartime  reetrictlons  on  expansion — re- 
finery crude  runs  averaged  over  8,000,000  bar- 
rels dally 

Up  to  1913  the  )ll  Induatry  operated  to 
prodiKe  more  and  n:ore  kerosene — the  prod- 
uct demanded  by  conaumera.  When  con- 
sumer demand  ahlfted  to  gaaollne,  the  In- 
dustry created  newer,  more  efficient  methoda 
to  aquaeae  more  gasoline  from  a  barrel  of 
crude  oil  With  the  recent  shift  in  emphasis 
of  demand  to  distillates,  keroaene,  and  fuel 
oil,  another  general  change  resulted  in 
higher  relative  yields  of  those  producU. 

Before  the  war,  only  16  percent  of  the 
American  farms  had  tractors.  Today  nearly 
two-thirds  of  American  farma  are  mechan- 
ized and  have  Increased  their  demand  for 
fuels  and  lubricants.  Before  the  war.  oil 
bum*rs  «*r*  being  Inatalled  at  the  rate  of 
about  150,000  a  year.  During  the  past  2 
years  we  have  been  Installing  oil  burners  at 
over  3^  tlmea  that  raU.  Commercial  heat- 
ing Installations  have  increased  by  almost 
50  percent  against  previar  use.  Everywhere 
we  turn  we  find  an  un  irecedented  demand 
for  oil  producta. 

What  did  the  oil  indtiatry  do  last  year  to 
meet  this  demand?  We  completed  over  33,- 
800  oil  and  gaa  wella  to  eatabllsh  a  new  record 
for  drUllng.  We  laid  nearly  8.000  milea  of 
new  pipe  lines.  New  dlacoverles  increased 
our  known  crude-oil  reserve  by  over  600.C00.- 
000  barrels  in  spite  of  record-breaking  oil 
production. 

Aa  an  Induatry  we  met  the  demand  for  70 
percent  more  distillate— 60  percent  more 
kerosene — 40  percent  more  gasoline — than 
the  American  consumer  required  before  the 
war.  We  did  It  by  hard  work— by  sweat  and 
strain  and  Individual  Ingenuity.  The  de- 
mand would  not  have  been  met  If  we  had 
used  up  our  energies  and  manpower  trying 
to  teach  a  Government  oil  bureau  what 
makes  the  oil  industry  run. 

What  is  planned  for  1948?  A  survey  made 
by  the  American  Petroleum  Institute  Indi- 
cates that  the  Industry  has  committed  Itself 
to  spending  »4 .000 .000.000  In  facilities  of  all 
kinds  during  1947  and  1948.  Nearly  35.G00 
new  wells  will  be  drilled— with  more  wild- 
cats than  ever  before.  Nearly  19,000  old 
wells  will  be  equipped  with  pumps  to  In- 
creaee  or  maintain  their  output.  The  maga- 
Bine,  World  Oil,  estimates  that  10  000  miles 
of  new  pipe  line  will  be  completed.  Refinery 
output  will  be  Increased.  Secondary  recov- 
ery win  be  further  expanded.  New  termi- 
nals will  be  built. 

And  who  Is  directing  us  to  this  effort  and 
expenditure'  The  ultimate  consumer.  We 
are  working  to  give  him  what  he  wanu.  In 
the  long  run  we  cannot  afford  to  legislate 
or  regulate  against  his  demands.  I  am  no 
more  in  favor  of  making  the  manufacture  of 
oU  burners  Illegal  than  I  am  of  discontinu- 
ing the  manufacture  of  new  cars,  new  trucka, 
new  tractors.  True,  the  manufacttjre  of 
equipment  should  keep  an  eye  on  the  qtiallty 
and  the  quantity  of  the  fuels  avsllable  for 
us*  In  bis  equlpniMit.  That  la  his  responsi- 
bility In  a  fr***conomy. 

I  say  tha  laaord  of  the  free  enterprla*  oil 
tn4mtrf  la  aaed.  We  are  giving  the  con- 
sumer what  n*  demsrtds  and  we  are  doing  it 
witbtjut  thraaU  from  up  ou  hlfb,  without 
slate  labor  and  without  eoncentratton 
camp*.  Show  m*  th*  oollaailvla*d  indtiatfff 
in  any  oountry-in  any  parloi  of  MaMrf-- 
that  can  «quai  our  record. 
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ling  th*  record  of  the  oil  indvutry. 
the  riarch  lasxie  of  Ftwtune  aaya:  "It  Is  an 
industry,  tliat,  since  crude  first  spouted 
from  t)M  ground  at  Tlttuvill*,  Pa.,  has  ahown 
manratmi*  capacity  for  adaputlon,  change, 
MMl  powth.  The  oil  Industry  da*a  not  naad 
d  mtmUt  plan.  It  may  well  naad  puMla  ao* 
•annfMMBt  to  r**ut  oovemflMnt  ovarttifaa 
to  aet  up  a  new  NRA." 

Now,  what  part  have  th*  lnd*pend*ntB 
played  In  these  accom|)luhin«nu?  What 
part  will  tb*y  play  tn  the  futuref  By  hU 
very  extatenc*  atid  continued  growth  In  a 
competitive  economy  the  Independent  pro- 
ducer, the  independent  refiner,  the  independ- 
ent marketar,  and  th*  lnd*pendent  Job- 
ber haa  proved  himself  eaaentlal.  Given 
free,  competitive  opportunity,  I  know  that 
the  Independent  can  operate  successfully  In 
any  branch  of  the  petroleum  industry.  But 
he  cannot  meet  subsidized  competition 
whether  that  subsidy  la  a  Government  sub- 
Bldy  of  freedom  from  taxes  enjoyed  by  the 
co-ops  or  the  subsidy  by  an  Integrated  com- 
pany wboae  proflu  In  one  branch  of  the  In- 
dustry are  used  to  make  up  the  losses  In 
another  division. 

In  this  respect,  I  resent  the  confused  atti- 
tude of  the  Government  In  lU  dealiiigs  with 
the  oil  Induatry.  Waahlngton  la  riding  off  In 
two  directions  at  once.  Justice  Department, 
Small  BualnesB  Committee  and  aome  legis- 
lators are  flailing  the  major  Integrated  com- 
panies for  subsidizing  certain  branchee  of 
their  btialness  with  proflu  from  other  opera- 
tiona.  At  the  aame  time  Government  bu- 
rcaucraU  are  exerting  pressure  on  integrated 
companies  to  absorb  Increased  crude  oil 
ooata — and.  In  effect,  to  subsidize  their  refin- 
ing and  marketing  operations.  What  hap- 
pens to  the  unsubsldiaed  independent?  That, 
my  friends,  is  of  no  Interest  to  some  elected 
officials  who  need  votes — It  is  ol  no  interest 
to  aome  appointed  officials  whose  tenure  in 
office  Is  certainly  not  determined  by  the  in- 
dependenU. 

Unfortunately,  some  IndependenU  have 
loat  their  self-reliance  and  self-confidence 
and  are  still  looking  for  someone  In  Waah- 
lngton to  solve  their  problems  for  them. 
Pree  enterprise  and  aggressive  action  have 
given  way  to  an  attitude  of  let  George  do  it. 
Thla  listless,  defeatist  attitude  is  better 
characterized  as  no  enterprise  rather  than  aa 
free  enterprise. 

The  no-enterprise  system  would  make 
guaranteed  profiu  the  law  of  the  land.  It  U 
the  eld  delusion  of  getting  something  for 
nothing — of  rewards  without  effort  or  with- 
out risk — of  proflu  for  me  at  the  expense  of 
someone  else. 

As  Just  one  example  of  this  irresponsible 
attitude.  I  have  observed  that  some  furnace- 
pll  Jobbers  have  Increased  their  business  by 
several  hundred  percent  since  1941.  without 
adding  a  single  gallon  of  new  storage  ca- 
pacity. Those  Jobbers  want  to  leave  all  th* 
risk  and  all  the  extra  effort  to  the  refiner  or 
the  marketer. 

Basically,  aa  a  nation  we  have  two  road* 
we  can  travel— the  road  of  planned  poverty 
or  th*  road  of  progressive,  competitive,  free 
enterprise. 

If  we  choose  the  first,  we  restrict  produc- 
tion and  ration  consumption.  In  the  end  th* 
consiuner  will  have  no  freedom  of  choice. 
Arbitrary  limlU.  set  by  biueaucraU.  will 
freeze  and  shrink  our  capacity  to  produce. 

If  w*  choos*  the  second  road,  the  eon- 
aumer is  free  to  choo**  and  Industry  U  free  to 
exert  every  effort  and  all  Ita  Ingenuity  to  meet 
the  expanding  demands  of  the  consumer. 
Thar*  la  no  limit  to  our  progress. 

As  a  fre*  Induatry  w*  hav*  halpad  to  put 
nearly  M.000.000  aars  on  Amariean  highways 
and  *pa*d*d  aeaooaHeal.  maa*  tranaporta- 
tion.  W*  hava  balpad  to  machanire  Ameri- 
can farma  and  to  taka  th*  work  load  off  th* 
back  of  th*  farm*r.  Ws  hav*  broMfM  tba 
oamtott  of  automatic  heat  to  Aawrtoan 
iMMa  and  wa  hat*  h«ti>*d  put  faster,  btgiter 
Am«rlrAn  pianca  In  th*  air.    In  doing  thla 
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Job,  w*  have  established  a  long-nxn  price  rao- 
ord  which  trends  to  ever -greater  valtie  to 
the  cooaumer  for  his  dollar.  Nothing  Ilk* 
thla  has  *v*r  happanrd  under  any  other  tya- 
t*m  Id  th*  history  of  th*  world. 

This  parformanc*  can  eonttnu*  If  w*  all 
Uk*  r*«ponalbUlty  ourselvra  for  the  Bfitutlon 
of  our  own  proMama.  individiMl  aftort 
unity  of  purpoa*.  taaMwork  In  tba  industry 
and  In  the  Nation  will  aaaur*  mor*  gooda, 
better  goods,  at  lowar  price*  for  mor*  and 
mor*  consumers, 

L*t  us  k**p  th*  consiun*r  In  th*  driver's 
■eat.  If  we  take  our  orders  from  htm,  w* 
won't  b*  liquidated  by  a  Kremlin  In  Wash- 
ington or  Uoacow.  If  we  meet  the  challenge 
of  his  expanding  demands,  we  will  not  hav* 
to  bow  to  the  restrictive  decrees  of  govern- 
ment, of  cartels,  or  any  other  monopoly.  If 
we  malnUin  an  economy  where  the  eonaum- 
er has  a  free,  individual  choice,  we  will  keep 
the  door  to  further  progreas  open  wide. 
Through  that  door  you  and  I  can  march  to 
even  bigger  things — as  freemen. 


Postal  Pay  Increase — Recoi^bition  of  a 
Vital  Serrice 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HOMER  R.  JONES 

OF   WASHINGTON 

IK  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  3, 1948 

Mr.  JONES  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks In  the  Record.  I  would  like  to  In- 
clude the  following  excellent  editorials 
appearing  in  the  Seattle  Post-Intelligen- 
cer on  April  13. 1948.  and  in  the  Lake  City 
Herald,  a  Washington  State  weekly 
paper,  on  April  15.  1948.  relative  to  the 
need  for  early  consideration  of  legisla- 
tion providing  for  pay  Increases  for 
postal  employees  consistent  with  the 
increase  in  cost  of  living : 
[From  the  Seattle  Post-In telllgencer  of  Tues- 
day. April  13.  19481 

TH«  POSTAL  PAT    BILL 

The  Civil  Service  Committee  of  the  Senate 
has  given  its  approval  to  a  measure  which.  If 
finally  enacted,  will  increase  the  annual  pay 
of  each  Federal  postal  worker  by  $800. 

This  would  be  a  welcome  addition  to  the 
Income  of  the  postal  workers  and  certainly 
a  well-earned  one,  but  It  would  still  leave 
their  pay  much  lesa  than  adequate  for  the 
standards  of  living  to  which  they  are  entitled. 

The  attitude  of  the  Federal  Government 
toward  the  pay  of  postal  workers  has  long 
been  not  only  niggardly  but  very  strange  and 
Inconsistent.  In  view  of  the  contrasting  at- 
titude often  taken  concerning  the  pay  of 
workers  In  private  employment. 

In  several  notable  Instances  the  most  pow- 
erful figure*  In  the  Federal  Oovemment.  In- 
cluding the  President  of  the  United  States, 
have  championed  the  cause  of  unions  seek- 
ing higher  pay  from  private  employers.  In 
all  eaaaa  where  Government  agencies  have 
•erred  as  arbitrators  or  mediators  of  such 
disputes  the  end  product  of  Oovemment  In- 
tervention has  been  higher  pay. 

But  when  the  Government  itself  has  the 
employer's  role,  It  not  only  falls  to  see  the 
Justice  or  neccaslty  of  higher  pay,  but  persist* 
in  maintaining  standarda  of  pay  that  were 
actually  twiow  I*t*1b  of  normal  living  b*far* 
th*  war  snd  ar*  now  Inrifflcient  to  support 
the  barest  essentials  of  (liK»ifi*d  and  dercnt 
living 

In  all  oaae*  In  th*  recent  paat  when  r*d*ral 
pu*tai  •mpl"y«'eo  have  had  pay  intrilMI 
and  thejr  want  90  yaara  without  any  tnoraaat 


•t  all'they  have  been  given  reluctantly  and 
only  after  overwhelmtnK  demonstraMoaa  Of 
an  approving  public  Interest  tn  tha  nattar. 
■yen  then  they  hav*  been  wo*fully  Inada* 
quat*  to  aerv*  th*  prof**a*d  purpoa*  of  coat- 
of-tlving  adjuatmant." 

Oongrtaa  again  ••ems  to  b*  moytnf  with 
•strama  ralttcHnc*  in  th*  mauar, 

Evan  In  the  prnffr*aa  mad*  thus  far  i(  haa 
succeeded  In  emaaoulatlog  th*  bill  by  •11ml- 
natlng  tu  retroactlva  proTlalona, 

Obviously  It  will  tak*  another  overwhelm- 
ing demonstration  of  approving  public  In- 
terest to  obtain  final  enactment  of  the  postal 
pay  Inoreaae  measure,  Mmuiwhll*  the  loyal, 
efficient,  and  Indlepenaable  postal  worker* 
and  their  families  are  compelled  to  maintain 
themselve*  on  a  seal*  barely  above  the  sub- 
sistence level. 

Congress  should  surely  pasa  this  helpful 
and  deserved  although  still  entirely  Inade- 
quate bin  for  the  Increase  of  Federal  poatal 
pay.  and  It  should  not  do  ao  reluctantly  but 
with  recognition  of  the  vital  services  to  tha 
country  the  postal  workers  perform  with  com- 
plete fulflllment  of  their  patriotic  responsi- 
bilities. 

(From  the  Lake  City  Herald  of  April  15,  19481 

POSTAL  nCPLOTEZS   POBGOTTEK  AS  LIVIIfO  COSTS 
BPIKAL    HIGHSB 

Mr.  Congressman,  what  are  you  doing  about 
the  pay  raise  for  the  postal  employees?  You 
gave  them  a  raise  on  January  1.  1946,  and 
then  forgot  them.  While  other  groupa  were 
given  pay  raises  each  year  since  then,  and 
prices  continued  their  upward  trend,  you 
overlooked  these  workers'  need  for  a  aalary 
adjustment. 

The  present  wage  scale  for  the  post  office 
clerks  and  carriers  ranges  from  $2,100  to 
$3,100  a  year.  The  amount  paid  each  Indi- 
vidual Is  dependent  upon  the  length  of  time 
he  haa  been  In  the  postal  service.  Accord- 
ing to  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics,  the  dollar  today  Is  worth  60  centa 
as  compared  with  the  1939  dollar.  In  terma 
of  the  1949  dollar,  the  post  office  people's  pur- 
chasing power  Is  now  between  $1,260  and 
$1.860— now  what  kind  of  a  living  wage  la 
that? 

These  people  are  Americans,  Mr.  Congresa- 
man.  We  once  spoke  proudly  of  the  Ameri- 
can standard  of  living.  It  la  unfair  and  un- 
just that  the  last  Americans  to  be  considered 
for  a  wage  increase,  when  prices  go  up,  are 
the  civil-service  servantc  who  work  for  the 
Post  Office  Department. 

Perhaps  we  take  them  too  much  for 
granted.'  The  mall  la  tucked  Into  the  mall  | 
box  In  the  morning,  and  we  forget  the  men 
who  get  It  there.  And  aometlmes  when  we 
sit  down  at  our  desk  and  find  the  mall  neatly 
stacked  and  ready  for  us.  we  think  ol  the 
fairy  tales  of  our  chlldhoo^  days,  and  of 
the  magic  wand  the  fairy  godmother  waved 
to  accomplish  the  slightest  wish.  To  us  the 
mail  service  is  like  the  magic  of  the  fairy's 
wand.  We  don't  turn  a  hand,  but  there  it 
is,  ready  for  us  every  morning.  It  Isn't 
magic  that  gets  it  there — it  Is  the  hard  de- 
manding work  of  a  loyal  group  of  men. 

We  Americans  are  proud  of  the  poatal 
workers'  motto — "Neither  sleet,  nor  snow,  nor 
the  gloom  of  night,  can  stay  these  cctirlera 
from  the  swift  completion  of  their  appointed 
rounds."  The  philosophy  Is  the  backbone  of 
the  postal  system,  and  we  want  it  kept  a 
reality.  There  is  only  on*  way  to  accom- 
plish this— adjtut  the  postal  workera'  aala- 
rlcs  upward,  in  line  with  th*  present  high 
llvlnp,  cost*. 

8h(juld  bur*aucrattc  of  gorernmenul 
economy  andaofar  the  most  efficient  of  all 
our  public  aarvlcas?  No.  We  the  p*opi*, 
want  th*s*  fslthlul  m*n  to  *nJoy  the  right* 
of  all  Amerlcana^the  rights  upon  whlah  our 
Ooniititufinn  wan  founded— freedom,  aqual- 
Ity,  and  juattaa  tor  ail. 

Ooma  (it.  Coflfraaiouin.  tet  ua  giva  poaul 
woman  pfqpy  Jlwwifiai  rtmuatntieii^  to 
aapraaa  out  fHNNiMM  fw  A  j*w  waH 
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readers:  You   can   do  javx  part. 

out.  sign  It  with  your  return  ad- 

&nd    mall    It    to   your    Congressman. 

be  your  way  of  saying  thank  you  to 

of  men — our  mailmen. 
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Tfe  Draft  and  Uaiversal  Military 
Training 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HARVE  TIBBOTT 

or  PtNNSTLVANIA 

IN  T^  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Mondau.  May  3, 1948 

Mr.  TIBBOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  o  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  following  article  from 
the  Jchnstown  Tribune.  Johnstown.  Pa., 
AprU  po.  1948: 

THl    DRATT   AND    UMT 

Ri  publican  spokesman  In  the  House  de- 
;hat  the  Senate's  pfoposal  to  combine 

dr^t  and  universal  military  training  Is 
and  will  result  only  In  confusing  the 

:omblned  plan  would  draft  young  men 

,    through  35  years.   Inducting   them 

J  ears'  service,  while  youths  from  18  to 

wsuld  b«  called  up  for  1  year  of  traln- 

anid  service  entirely  within  the  United 
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this  propxjsal  Is  feasible  m\ist.  of 
be     left     to     military     authorities. 
It  Ls  acceptable  will  depend  on  Con- 
But  It  will  be  far  more  stupid,  we 
If  Congress  falls  to  enact  at  this  ses- 
measure  which  wUl  provide  an  ade- 
lupply  of  manpower  for  the  military 
and   at   least   start   setting    up   the 
to   make    a   reserve   of    military 
available, 
the  Italian  elections  affairs  In  Europe 
q^ited  down  somewhat.     But  that  does 
Russia  has  abandoned  the  prlncl- 
aggreaslon  on  which  her  vhole  Com- 
system    Is    predicated.     It     merely 
that  Soviet  authorities  are  lying  low 
In  the  hope  that  the  hornets'  nest 
up  with  their  Czechoslovaklan 
will  quiet  down  again — and  let  them 

prepare  another. 
Marshall  plan  Is  to  succeed.  Europe 
tlave  a  sense  of  security  against  ex- 
I  ggresalon.     It  can  be  given  that  feel- 
sfcurlty  only  if  It  knows  that  the  Unit- 
will  be  in  position  to  act  swiftly, 
action  Is  needed.     Twice  Europe  has 
aggressors  alone  until  we  had  time 
The  European  countries,  sensl- 
t^elr  own  weakness,  know  they  cannot 

again. 

1  tnlcM  they  have  assurance  of  prompt 

aid  from  the  United  States  in  an 

.  we  fear  that  our  economic  pro- 

European  recovery  will  be  less  fruit- 

q^lck  and  lasting  results.    For  no  man 

his  futtra  with  confidence,  if  the 

it   tu  amUmUon  looma  constantly 
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AriuBMS 


EPCTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

Hon.  JAMES  W.  TRIMBLE 

or  AIKAMSAS 

IN  T^E  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATTVW 

Monday.  May  3.  1948 

TRIMBLE.     Mr.  Speaker,  a  few 
a|go  I  received  a  letter  from  my 


Mr 

days 


m  S 


friend  and  neighlwr  C.  C.  Elrod.  of 
Siloam  Springs.  Ark.,  enclosing  the  fol- 
lowing compilation  which  he  had  writ- 
ten. I  think  It  Is  good,  and.  under 
unanimous  consent.  I  Insert  it  in  the 
RicoRD  : 

Arkansas  can  duplicate: 

The  coal  of  Pennsylvania  and  iron  of 
Alabama. 

The  asphalt  of  the  Isle  of  Trinidad. 

The  cement  beds  of  Scotland. 

The  brick,  slate,  and  clay  of  West  Vir- 
ginia. 

The  copper  of  the  shores  of  Superior; 

The  granite  of  Maine  and  marble  of  Ver- 
mont. 

The  glass  sand  of  Illinois. 

The  pearls  of  the  Caspean. 

The  horses  of  Kentucky  and  mules  of  Mis- 
souri. 

The  cattle  of  Wyoming  and  hogs  of  Iowa. 

The  corn  of  Kansas  (and  by  the  way  some 
4  years  ago  a  Siloam  Springs  boy  took  first 
prize  for  the  tallest  stalk  of  corn  at  the  fair 
in  Des  Moines.  Iowa). 

Oil  and  gas  fields  of  Texas  and  Oklahoma, 
or  Pennsylvania. 

The  sugar  cane  of  Louisiana  and  rice  of  as 
good  quality  as  grown. 

The  cantaloupes  of  Rocky  Ford  and  the 
largest  watermelon  ever  grown  was  grown  in 
Arkansas,  19S  pounds. 

Apples  with  30  percent  better  quality  and 
30  percent  more  Juice  (by  chemical  test  In 
1915)  than  California;  and  as  fine  berries  as 
are  grown. 

The  sunrise  of  the  bay  of  Mandalay  and 
the  only  diamond  fields  In  America. 


Impact    of    Agricultural    Appropriationi, 
1949,  on  the  Pacific  Northwest 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WARREN  G.  MAGNUSON 

or    WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  May  4.  1948 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  last 
week  I  appeared  before  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry  with 
respect  to  certain  fiscal  Items  Involving 
the  Nation's  agriculture  and  thousands 
of  Interested  farm  groups  in  my  State.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  my  state- 
ment made  at  that  time  be  placed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Mr.  Chairman,  all  Items  In  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  appropriation  bill  for 
fiscal  1049  are  of  Interest  to  farm  groups  In 
the  State  of  Washington.  There  are  several, 
however,  which  are  of  particular  Interest  and 
I  appcsr  before  you  today  to  present  a  caM 
for    these    programs. 

The  Market  News  Service  gathers  and  dls- 
Mmtnates  price  and  condition  information 
on  acrlcultural  commodities.  Information  is 
taUor*d  as  nearly  as  poeslble  to  the  needs 
of  the  area  the  particular  office  servea. 

In  the  State  of  Washington,  the  Depart- 
■MBt  of  Agriculture  for  some  years  has  maln- 
talBAd  a  Market  News  Service  in  Seattle,  and 
more  recently  one  In  Taklma.  The  friilt, 
vegetable,  poultry,  dairy,  and  livestock  pro- 
dvetm  and  distributors  have  come  to  rely 
on  this  service  for  authentic  market  infor- 
mation. 

The  farm  director  of  one  of  the  larger 
Seattle  radio  stations  had  thU  to  say  about 
the  Market  News  Service.  I  quote  from  a 
recent  letter  he  addreMcd  to  me: 


"Not  only  is  this  information,  which  is 
broadcast  by  all  large  radio  stations  In  Se- 
attle, of  concern  to  farmers,  but  consumers 
find  It  of  value  in  msking  purchases  of 
produce  Items.  Housewife  programs  on  this 
station  use  it  consistently,  advising  listeners 
of  the  best  buys  in  produce  Items.  These 
broadcasts.  In  many  Instances,  have  been  re- 
sponsible for  the  removal  of  temporary  sur- 
pliises  and  gluts  of  locally  grown  produce 
items." 

Seattle  shows  the  heaviest  volume  of  re- 
ceipts of  fruits  and  vegetables  of  any  North- 
west city— 9,303  cars  by  rail  in  1947.  Wash- 
ington ranks  fourth  or  fifth  among  the  States 
In  annual  rail  shipments  of  fruits  and  vege- 
tables. 

Total  cost  of  maintaining  the  Seattle 
Market  News  Service  office  is  approximately 
•11.000  per  year;  of  Taklma.  $13,150  per  year. 
Prior  to  July  1.  1947.  the  State  contributed 
•2.250  toward  maintenance  of  the  Seattle 
office  and  $5,000  toward  the  Yakima  service. 

The  State  legUlature  in  1947  failed  to  ap- 
propriate funds  to  finance  its  share  of  this 
important  activity.  During  fiscal  1948.  the 
reports  have  been  underwritten  by  Inter- 
ested Individuals  and  enterprises.  I  am  In- 
formed that  effective  July  1.  1948.  these  vol- 
untary sources  are  withdrawing  their  sup- 
port. Obviously.  I  cannot  speak  for  the 
State  legislature,  but  there  is  good  reason 
to  believe  It  will  provide  funds  to  resume 
participation  In  this  work  when  It  meets 
again  In  January  1949.  In  the  meantime, 
however,  this  vital  farm  service  will  be  dis- 
continued unless  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture is  given  siifficlent  funds  to  finance 
the  entire  cost  of  the  Taklma  and  Seattle 
offices  for  this  limited  emergency  period. 

The  House  approved  an  appropriation  for 
the  Market  News  Service  totaling  •1.626,250. 
This  Includes  the  Federal  share  of  funds  re- 
qi^ired  to  finance  the  Taklma  and  Seattle 
offices.  I  request  your  committee  to  Increase 
this  Item  •8.000,  thereby  providing  for  con- 
tinuation of  the  Seattle  and  Taklma  services 
through  fiscal  1949  and  untU  the  State  legis- 
lature has  an  opportunity  to  review  the 
entire  problem. 

The  committee  may  question  the  propriety 
of  the  Federal  Government  assuming  full 
responsibility  for  the  Market  News  Service  in 
Washington  State,  as  I  am  here  recommend- 
ing. There  are  at  least  three  bases  on  which 
such  action  Is  Justified.  First,  the  expense, 
•8.000.  Is  minute  In  relation  to  the  value 
placed  upon  the  news  service  by  the  agri- 
cultural Interests  of  the  SUte.  Second,  to 
discontinue  the  service  this  year  and  thereby 
Incur  the  expense  of  reestablishing  these 
offices  next  year,  would  offset.  In  part  at 
least,  the  •8.000  I  am  requesting.  Third.  I 
have  tieen  Informed  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  in  response  to  an  inquiry  that 
the  Market  News  Service  In  a  number  of 
States  Is  financed  entirely  by  the  Federal 
Government.  The  programs  In  these  States 
(Colorado,  Missouri.  Georgia,  and  Massachu- 
setts) are  comparsble  to  the  market  newt 
program  conducted  In  the  State  of  Wash- 
ington. 

I  sincerely  hope  your  committee  will  act 
favorably  on  my  request  that  the  Item  for 
Market  Newt  Senrlce.  at  It  appears  on  pege 
03,  line  7,  of  H.  R.  SM3,  be  Increased  by  •8.000. 

May  I  at  this  point  place  in  the  Recoko 
coromunlcatlont  supporting  this  request 
from  the  Washington  Co-operative  Farmers 
Association;  the  National  Grange;  Northwest 
Produce  Association,  Inc.;  radio  station  KJR. 
Seattle;  United  Dairymen's  Attoclatlon; 
American  Marketing  Association  (Puget 
Sound  Chapter);  Washington  State  Farm 
Bureau. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  now  want  to  discuss  at 
briefly  as  poeslble  several  Items  In  the  appro- 
priation for  the  Forest  Service,  funds  for 
rural  electrification.  House  action  on  funds 
for  the  Research  and  Marketing  Act  of  1946. 
and  toU  conservation. 
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pnamrcTs  KzsxAECH 

The  budget,  as  it  reached  the  House.  In- 
cluded an  Item  of  •1,250.000  for  Forest  Prod- 
ucts Research.  The  House  reduced  this  re- 
quest by  •250,000.  leaving  the  appropriation 
for  1049  at  •1.000,000.  Attached  to  this 
statement  Is  a  letter  from  the  International 
Woodworkers  of  America,  with  headquarters 
at  Portland.  Oreg..  and  a  letter  from  the 
Western  Forest  Industries  Association,  also 
of  Portland,  protesting  this  action.  I  will 
submit  these  letters  for  the  record,  but  wish 
to  quote  from  the  first  of  these  communica- 
tions.   The  International  Woodworkers  state: 

•T*erhaps  the  most  disconcerting  develop- 
ment was  m  connection  with  funds  for  Forest 
Products  Research.  The  appropriation  for 
the  current  ye«r  to  •aso.OOO  less  than  the  pre- 
vious year.  The  1949  appropriation,  as  rec- 
ommended by  the  House,  would  be  cut  an- 
other 1250,000.  giving  the  Forest  Products 
Laboratory  only  •1.000.000.  A  year  ago  It 
had  •1.500.C00. 

"Forest  F>roducts  Research  can  help  ma- 
terlaUy  to  suetch  our  dwindling  timber  re- 
serves and  make  them  meet  more  of  our 
national  needs  for  wood  products,  and  at  the 
tame  time  provide  more  employment  In  the 
Northwest  and  other  forest  regions." 

On  the  same  subject,  the  Western  Forest 
Industries   Association   letter  states: 

"One  of  the  most  practical  activities  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  has  been  the  re- 
search program  at  the  Forest  Products  Lab- 
oratory at  Madison.  Wis.  Investigations  car- 
ried out  thei^B  have  been  of  Inestimable  value 
to  the  Nation  as  a  whcde  and  to  the  forest 
Industries  In  particular.  Wood  Is  probably 
of  greater  Importance  to  the  welfare  of  the 
country  than  any  other  crop." 

I  concur  wholeheartely  In  the  sUnd  of 
these  organisations  concerning  House  action 
on  the  appropriation  for  forest  products  re- 
search I  hope  your  committee  will  restore 
the  •250,000  reduction  made  by  the  House. 

ssTSLoraoiT  or  poaan  boaos  shd  tbails 

The  budget  eetlmate  for  forest  develop- 
ment of  roads  and  trails  In  1949  was  •9,750.- 
000;  and  lor  forest  highways  85.300,000.  The 
House  allowed  the  full  •9,750.000  for  forest 
poedi  end  trails,  but  reduced  by  •300,000  the 
amount  for  forest  highways. 

Last  year  I  appeared  before  this  commit- 
tee, tirglng  that  the  Congress  adopt  a  6-year 
program  Involving  expenditure  of  •15,000.000 
per  year  for  accees  roads  In  our  national  for- 
ests. I  pointed  out  that  such  a  program 
would  place  our  national  forests  on  a  sus- 
talned-yleld  basis  and  that  the  additional 
price  of  stumpage.  made  poeslble  by  accees 
roads,  would  rettirn  to  the  Treasury  over  a 
M-y««r  period  the  full  amount  of  the  expend- 
iture. Further,  I  emphasized  that  at  the  eiid 
of  the  10-year  period  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment would  have  these  road«  free  and  clear 
for  u»-  In  perpetuity  In  conjunction  with  the 
program  for  susulned  yield.  I  urge  again 
now  that  your  committee  give  serious  con- 
•ideratlon  to  this  eoimd  busineat  propoeltlon. 

It  is  my  undentandlrig  that  about  •7X)00.- 
000  per  year  It  required  to  malnUln  present 
acDHi  roedt  and  foreet  tralU,  Under  tlM 
gg.TMXXW  appfoprtatlon  allowed  by  the 
tuiiguT  and  the  Houee  tat  tbU  purpose: 
tHrifiiif  there  will  be  available  only  t3,250,- 
000  for  new  construction. 

I  have  ]uet  pointed  out  that  $\tfiO0MO  a 
year  is  required  for  new  construction  over 
the  next  •  years  to  put  the  national  foretU 
on  a  tuttalned-yleld  batU.  If  the  House 
figure  U  permitted  to  tUnd  the  Forest  Serv- 
ice wlU  be  about  •13,600.000  short  of  the 
Investment  required  to  do  the  Job  which 
ought  to  l>e  done. 

On  this  point.  1  would  like  to  quote  again 
from  the  letter  of  April  16.  addressed  to  me. 
l»y  the  Western  Forest  Industries  Aseocla- 
tlon: 

"Both  the  Budget  Bureau  and  the  House 
recommended  an  appropriation  of  lees  than 
•10,000,000  for  Xorest-road  development,  In- 


cluding maintenance  of  existing  roads  and 
the  construction  of  new  ones  In  national 
foresu.  We  understand  that  the  mainte- 
nance of  old  roads  will  require  at  least 
•7,500,000,  leaving  very  little  for  new  con- 
struction. Many  miles  of  new  roads  are 
badly  needed  to  open  up  large  areas  of  over- 
mature timber,  which  should  be  harvested 
now  before  more  of  it  is  lost  through  decay 
and  Insect  attack. 

"•  •  •  If  such  public  roads  are  not 
built  only  the  largest  firms  can  bid  lor  pub- 
lic timber,  and  hundreds  of  small,  independ- 
ent concerns  are  frozen  out.  In  the  long  run, 
under  the  appraisal  method  used  by  the 
Forest  Service,  the  timber  itself  pays  the  cost 
of  road  construction.  •  •  •  A  proper 
system  of  access  roads  permits  the  spreading 
of  harvesting  operations  over  a  large  area, 
Instead  of  concentrating  them  In  one  loca- 
tion." 

The  International  Woodworkers  of  Amer- 
ica have  this  to  say  on  the  same  problem : 

"We  know  that  some  of  these  (large  Inter- 
ests; are  arguing  that  they  can  build  most  of 
the  logging  access  roads  that  are  needed.  To 
get  a  proper  development  of  logging  roads 
that  way,  the  public  timber  would  have  to 
be  sold  in  huge  blocks,  which  only  the  largest 
firms  could  finance.  So.  if  there  Is  to  be  any 
equality  of  opportunity  In  obtaining  Gov- 
ernment timber,  the  Government  must  build 
an  extensive  system  of  main-stem  legging 
roads  so  that  timber  may  be  sold  In  smaller 
blocks.  Moreover,  if  the  Government  tim- 
ber Is  to  t)e  sold  on  a  rational  basis — cutting 
the  ripest  stands  first — main-stem  roads 
must  be  pushed  Into  the  back  country  where 
some  of  the  ripest  tlmtjer  Is,  bypasf.lng  some 
of  the  least  ripe  timber  which  Is  In  more 
accessible  areas." 

Again  I  concur  in  the  point  of  view  ex- 
pressed by  these  people  in  the  IndusUy  who 
know  first  hand  the  necessity  for  access 
roads.  I  hope  your  committee  will  accept 
this  expert  testimony  together  with  that 
given  by  the  Forest  Service  Itself  and  ap- 
proach this  particular  appropriation  with 
the  long-range  view  definitely  In  mind. 

FOBXST    HIGHWAYS 

Tcu  have  already  heard  testimony  from 
the  State  highway  officials  on  the  urgent 
need  for  additional  funds  for  forest  high- 
ways, in  1944  the  Congress  authorized  a  3- 
year  postwar  program  Involving  expenditure 
of  •26.000.000  per  year.  The  »5.000.000  In- 
cluded In  the  present  budget  Is  a  far  cry  from 
the  program  authorized. 

TIMBEB    BALES 

The  Department  requested  an  appropria- 
tion for  1949  of  approximately  •3,915.000  for 
timber  management.  The  House  reduced 
this  amount  about  •200,000.  leaving  the  net 
appropriation  of  t3.715,000. 

The  Forest  Service,  in  calculating  the 
amount  required  for  timber  management  in 
1949.  predicated  lU  request  upon  a  program 
Involving  the  ssle  of  4.000,000.000  feet  of  tim- 
ber during  the  year.  The  appropriation  ap- 
proved by  the  House  will  force  a  reduction 
in  this  program  of  some  200,000,000  feet. 
Since  the  Department  receives  for  timber 
told  ebout  tb  for  every  dollar  spent  on  tlie 
program.  It  teems  rather  expentlve  econ- 
omy to  reduce  the  budget  request  by  •200,- 
000.  thereby  depriving  the  Treasury  of 
roughly  five  times  that  am'junt. 

The  volume  of  timber  sales  the  Forest 
Service  can  adminitter  It  almost  directly  re- 
lated to  the  funds  Congress  provides  for  this 
purpose.  I  am  hopeful  your  committee  will 
review  House  action  on  this  item.  I  per- 
sonally think  careful  review  will  reveal  the 
false  economy  inherent  in  the  House  action. 

MATIONAl,    rOUST    P«OT«CTIOI«    AND    MAMAOX- 
MZMT — EANCE    USX 

There  are  two  other  Items  In  the  Forest 
Service  budget  which  I  think  Ijear  scrutiny. 
The  Hcvre  reduced  by  •lOO.COO  the  budget 
request  for  fire  control  In  the  national  for- 


ests. It  reduced  by  •125.0O0  the  amount  re- 
quested for  supervising  graslng  of  livestock 
in  the  national  forests.  Overgraalng  In  the 
national  toreeta  is  directly  related  to  the 
problems  of  flood  control  and  soil  conserva- 
tion. The  necessity  of  protecting  the  na- 
tional forests  from  fire  hazards  Is  too  obvious 
to  require  explanation.  Tour  committee  has 
already  received  testimony  from  the  Depart- 
ment on  these  Items.  Appropriations  for 
these  purposes  come  under  the  heading  of 
conserving  and  protecting  a  vital  national 
resource. 

SOIL  CONSEKVATION 

I  am  sure  the  committee  Is  keenly  aware 
of  the  necessity  of  conserving  the  soil  re- 
sovtrces  of  our  Nation.  During  the  current 
session  a  number  of  Senators  have  taken 
the  floor  to  spwak  on  this  vital  subject.  Re- 
cently Senator  Kilcorz,  who  has  long  been 
an  advocate  of  sound  soil -conservation  pro- 
grams and  practices,  made  these  statemente 
to  the  Senate: 

"Originally  we  had  approximately  560,000,- 
000  acres  of  good  cropland  and  our  tcpsoil 
averaged  9  inches  in  depth;  today  It  averages 
only  6  Inches  and  on  millions  of  acres  It  is 
all  gone.  •  •  •  We  certainly  cannot  go 
on  as  we  have  for  the  Last  50  years.  About 
one-quarter  of  our  cropland,  approximately 
110.000.000  acres,  is  now  l^elng  damaged  by 
erosion  at  a  rapid  rate.  •  •  •  In  a  very 
literal  sense,  our  lives  depend  upon  the  soil. 
In  view  of  these  facu,  how  can  we  Justify 
reduced  funds  for  any  of  our  conservation 
services?  How  can  we  afford  to  contlntic 
to  lose  the  equivalent  of  fOO.OOO  acres  of 
cropland  a  year?" 

For  operations,  the  House  allowed  the  Soil 
Conservation  Service  »44,000,000— •6.000,000 
more  than  the  Budget  request.  This  is  a 
splendid  step  In  the  right  direction.  Lest 
we  err  by  pointing  with  pride  to  this  amount 
as  adequate,  and  to  direct  the  committee's 
.  attention  to  the  target  at  which  we  should 
be  shooting,  I  submit  the  following  facts: 

The  •6.000.000  addition  to  the  Budget  re- 
quest will  permit  the  organization  of  ap- 
proximately 250  new  districts  In  fiscal  year 
1949.  Each  district  now  In  operation  a\'er- 
ages  about  350,000  acres  of  farm  land.  The 
number  of  farms  per  district  averagss  tie- 
tween  2,300  and  2,400.  Present  appropria- 
tions permit  the  Soil  Conservation  Serv- 
ice to  employ  one  technical  soil  conserva- 
tionist and  one  helper  per  district.  With 
this  meager  staff,  around  150  farms  per  dis- 
trict per  year  can  l>e  surveyed.  At  the  cur- 
rent rate  of  progress,  It  will  take  us,  as  a 
Nation,  from  50  to  75  years  to  formulate  and 
get  into  operation  plans  for  all  farms  in 
the  Nation. 

Personally.  I  think  the  Congress  should 
be  looking  toward  a  program  which  will  cut 
this  period  to  a  maximum  of  20  years.  To 
accomplish  this  objective,  tlie  appropriation 
for  1950  should  be  stepped  up  to  a  minimum 
of  •SO.OOO.OOO  and  within  a  period  of  6  to  10 
years  we  should  be  Investing  a  minimum  of 
•90,000,000  per  year  In  this  work.  From  that 
point  on,  the  amount  of  money  needed  to 
carry  the  work  forward  would  gradually  di- 
minish until  at  the  end  of  the  30-year  pe- 
riod, appropriation  needs  would  drop  to  a 
figure  tomewhat  below  the  present  level. 

It  to  already  too  laU  to  get  euch  a  pro- 
gram under  way.  Time  and  the  element* 
r<mttnV9  taking  an  extravagant  toil  of  our 
eoU  iiwillim  even  while  we  debau  the 
tubject  in  committee  today. 

Under  the  AAA  program,  payments  are 
•utborlBed  to  those  farmert  who  follow  »oll- 
conservation  practlcet  approved  by  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  and  Its  county  com- 
mittees. Last  year  the  Congress  appropri- 
ated about  •364,000,000  for  soil -conservation 
payments  and  authorized  a  program  for  the 
current  year  of  •150,000,000.  The  House  ap- 
proprialed  the  full  amount  of  last  year's 
authorization  and  approved  a  1840  piiogram 
totaling  •225,000,000. 
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that   the  program  for  this   1948 

]|ear  was  not  maintained  on  a  mini- 

)f  at  least  last  year's  level.    It  is  Im- 

to  drop  from  a  program  Involving 

tlon  by  farmers  of  the  Nation  at  a 

.000    level    to    a    tlSO.OOO.OOO    level. 

losing  a  great  deal  of  the  ground 

gained. 

Department  of  Agrlculttire  has  had 
almost   in   half   the   payment   to 
armer  for  approved  soil -conservation 
es.     As  a  result,  many   farmers  have 
out  of  the  program.    In  most  cases 
(|ectslon  to  refrain  from  participating  is 
ivated  by  lack  of  Interest,  but  rather 
blUty    to    spend    out    of    their    own 
the    additional    funds    required    to 
(in  practices  at  the  forme^level. 
reduction   from   a  program  of  •364,- 
to  one  of  9150.000.000  made  it  nec- 
for   the   farmer   to   finance   a   larger 
}f  the  practices  he  had  adopted.     It 
natural,  therefore,  that  those  flnan- 
unable  to  continue  sound  conserva- 
actlces  but  whose  acres  are  In  great- 
would    be    the    ones    who    have 
out  of  the  program. 
\pew  of  the  Importance  of  our  soil  to 
of  the  Nation.  In  view  of  the  rapld- 
whlch  thousands  of  acres  of  crop- 
I  re   being   destroyed,   and    in   view   of 
Inpreaslng   loss  of  fertility.  I  urge   this 
to  authorize  a  program  of  soil- 
payment  for  fiscal  1950  of  not 
•300.000.000.      In    my    Judgment. 
000.000  authorization,  approved  by 
.  Is  Inadequate.    Soil -conservation 
,  the  work  carried  on  by  soll-con- 
dlstricts     and     soU-conservatlon 
are   Investments   in   our   agricul- 
ant   which    will    pay   rich   and   con- 
dlvldends  through  the  years. 

■tTiAL  KLacraxricATioit 

rural   electriflcatlon,   the   House   ap- 

a  loan  authorisation  of  •400.000.000 

1949.     In  addition,  the  first  defi- 

approprlatlon  bill  of  1948  contained 

000   lt«m   for   the  same   purpos*. 

ba4ts.  the  Rural  Xleetrlflcatlon  Ad- 

wUl  have  available  for  loan  in 

949  approximately  9500.000.000. 

year  I  appeared  before  this  commlt- 

»lead  for  restoration  of  the  935.000,000 

the  House  had  cut  from  the  9360,000,- 

request.    The  recognition  by  the 

Agricultural  Ooau&tttM  and  the  House 

the  vital  loaportAae*  of  rural  elec- 

as  •ttmpUtea  by  thU  year's  ac- 

tn  sharp  eootrast  to  the  situation 

7revalled  a  year  ago. 

sure  all  of  us  who  over  the  years  have 

to  bring  electricity  to  the  farms  of 

are  pleased  with  the  action  the 

las  taken.     I  feel  confident  your  com- 

wlU   sustain    the    House   Judgment. 

generosity  exhibited  by  the  House 

in  regard  to  the  loan  authorlsa- 

ngs  with  It  a  problem  which  demands 

by  your  committee. 

idmlnlstratlve    expenses,    the    House 

the    budget    figure    of    95.000.000. 

re  was  predicated  on  the  loan  au- 

lon  of  93C0.000.000  contained  In  the 

s  budget  and  upon  the  assumption 

REA    operated    last    year    on    a 

budget.  It  could  do  so  again  this 

our  committee  is  well  aware  of  the 

you  cannot  operate  a  9500.000.000 

an  1949  with  the  same  admlnlstra- 

as  the  9225.000.000  program   In 

think  your  committee  should  sus- 

9400.000.000   authorization   voted   by 

I    think    you    mtist    reexamine 

of  the  95.000.000  approved  for 

expenses.      Certainly     it     Is 

e^nomy   to   provide   REA   with   these 

loan  funds,  which  it  sorely  needs. 

the  same  time  refuse  to  give  It  sufll- 

n  oney  to  do  an  adequate  administra- 


tion 
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Judgment,  one  to  one  and  one-half 
dollars  must  be  added  to  the  95,000,- 


000  the  House  has  provided  for  R£A  admin- 
istration. I  hope  yotor  committee  will  call 
the  R£A  Administrator  back  If  necessary  to 
determine  the  minimum  additional  amount 
required  by  nim  to  discharge  the  additional 
heavy  responsibilities  we  are  placing  upon 
his  agency  by  making  the  additional  loan 
funds  available. 

KESXAKCH   AKD   MAXXXTIKO   ACT   OT    1940,    HOPK- 
IXAMNACAN  ACT 

In  Its  report,  the  House  committee  recog- 
nizes the  Inestimable  value  to  agriculture  of 
research  in  marketing  of  farm  products  when 
It  states: 

"The  committee  t)elleves  that.  If  carefully 
planned  and  not  too  rapidly  expanded,  the 
program  of  research  provided  by  the  act 
•  •  •  win  have  proven  to  be  one  of  the 
greatest  pieces  of  work  for  the  advancement 
of  American  agriculture." 

No  one  can  quarrel  with  this  basic  prem- 
ise. However,  reasonable  men  may  legiti- 
mately differ  as  to  what  constitutes  "too 
rapid  expansion  of  the  program." 

The  Department  of  Agrlcultiu-e.  the  Bu- 
reau of  the  Budget,  and  the  President  rec- 
ommended an  appropriation  of  919.000.000 
for  1949.  to  progress  research  under  this  act. 
Apparently  they  reached  the  conclusion, 
after  thorough  study,  that  a  919.000.000 
budget  does  not  violate  the  House  criterion 
"If  properly  planned  and  not  too  rapidly 
expanded." 

"The  House  cut  the  budget  request  to  912.- 
000,000 — 99.000.000  to  maintain  at  this  year's 
level  projects  already  under  way.  and  93.000.- 
000  to  begin  research  in  distribution  author- 
ized under  title  11  of  the  act. 

Farmers  in  my  State  are  deeply  interested 
in  the  work  to  be  carried  on  under  the  Re- 
search and  Marketing  Act.  I  think  It  will  be 
halpful  to  this  committee,  'is  you  consider 
possible  revisions  In  the  House  figures,  to 
know  what  certain  farm  groups  In  Washing- 
ton State  have  to  say  on  specific  projects 
which  they  hope  can  be  carried  forward  with 
the  funds  you  appropriate. 

At  their  annual  convention  In  '  SpokatM. 
November  10-13.  1947.  the  Washington- 
Idaho  Wheat  Growers'  L(Mgu«  adopted  a  res- 
olution which  reads  In  part: 

"We  highly  commend  the  Bureau  of  Plant 
Industry  of  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  the  State  College  of  Wash- 
ington In  establishing  the  Western  Regional 
Wheat  Laboratory  at  Pullman.  Wash.,  to  con- 
duct research  In  methods  of  testing  wheat 
and  to  assist  plant  breeders  In  developing 
wheat  varieties  better  adapted  to  the  needs 
of  millers,  bakers,  and  producers  It  Is 
highly  essentlsl  that  this  latraratory  have 
additional  trained  personnel  and  equip- 
ment.     •      •      • 

"We  recommend  that  additional  funds  be 
made  available  through  the  Research  and 
Marketing  Act  of  1940  to  purchase  the  equip- 
ment needed  and  to  hire  a  suSlclent  number 
of  trained  cereal  chemists  and  other  research 
workers  so  this  laboratory  can  adequately 
perform  the  functions  for  which  It  was 
created." 

On  March  30.  1948.  the  Washington  State 
Fruit  Commission,  serving  the  soft  tree  fruit 
Industry,  wrote  to  me  In  support  of  adequate 
appropriations  for  research  under  this  act. 
A  part  of  the  letter  reads  as  follows: 

"Our  commission  represents  the  more  than 
3.(X)0  soft-tree  growers  of  the  State.  •  •  • 
In  recent  years  certain  virus  dlacaaw  com- 
mon to  stone  fruits  have  become  a  terloiis 
menace  to  our  cherry,  apricot,  and  peach  In- 
dustries •  •  •  Becsuse  It  is  a  national 
problem.  Federal  funds  have  been  made 
available  In  the  past  and  are  urgently  needed 
now. 

"After  mature  thought  on  this  subject  on 
the  part  of  our  soft-fruit  people,  we  earnestly 
desire  that  you  do  what  you  can  to  Increase 
funds  available  for  virus  research  of  stone 
fruits  as  a  part  of  the  Hope-Flannagan  ap- 
propriation." 


These  views,  expressed  by  sound  agricul- 
tural groups  in  the  State  of  Washington,  are 
indicative  of  the  support  your  committee 
win  receive  from  farmers  generally,  in  any 
action  you  take  to  Insure  adequate  financing 
for  needed  projects  developed  under  the  Re- 
search and  Marketing  Act. 

In  conclusion,  I  wish  to  reemphaslze  the 
thought  Implicit  in  what  I  have  said  about 
each  of  the  items  covered  In  this  statement; 
namely.  Federal  funds  invested  wisely  in  our 
great  agricultural  plant  represent  the  pre- 
mium our  generation  In  America  should 
legitimately  pay  to  Insure  a  going  concern 
for  those  who  will  Inherit  from  us  the  land 
upon  which  human  life  depends. 


Socialized  Medicine 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  C.  WAYUND  BROOKS 

OP  nxiNois 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STAT«B 

Tuesday.  May  4.  1948 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  two  edi- 
torials, one  entitled  "Anent  Cash  Re- 
wards for  Cartoonists,"  the  other  "Social- 
ized Medicine  and  Communist  Purpose," 
These  editorials  were  presented  by  the 
National  Phy.siclans  Committee  For  the 
Extension  of  Medical  Service.  This  com- 
mittef'  Is  a  nonpolltical.  nonprofit  organ- 
ization for  maintaining  ethical  and 
scientific  standards  and  extending  medi- 
cal service  to  all  the  people. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorials 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscoro. 
as  follows: 

ANRrr   CA«M    AWAIM   POS   CAXTOOMMT* 

"The  lady  doth  protest  too  much,  me- 
tblnks."— Hamlet. 

The  National  Physicians  Committee  an- 
nounced m  a  full-page  advertisement  In 
Kdltor  and  Publisher's  Ustie  of  February  38 — 
"Cash  awards  to  cartoonists"  in  14  amount* 
toUllng  93.000. 

The  first  rule  of  the  contest  stipulated 
that  applications  for  entering  the  contest 
must  have  the  approval  of  the  "publisher." 
ThU  Is  the  evidence  that  there  was  no  de- 
sire to  influence  the  editorial  policy  of  any 
publication. 

A  newspaper  in  an  Ohio  town  took  violent 
exception  to  the  proposal.  In  a  near  col- 
umn length  editorial.  It  announced  that  its 
cartoonists  would  not  enter  the  contest  and 
said:  "The  reason  Is  simple.  Space  on  o\ir 
editorial  page  Is  not  for  sale."  Was  such  an 
announcement  neceasary?  The  editorial 
further  stated:  "More  than  that,  we  shall 
ask  oiir  cartoonist,  Mr.  White,  to  refrain  from 
drawing  any  cartoon  on  this  subject  during 
the  3  months  of  your  contest."  Under  cer- 
tain conditions  not  doing  is  as  reprehensible 
as  a  sin  of  commission.  If  the  homestead 
Is  In  flames  a  fire  extinguisher  should  be 
used. 

Editor  and  Publisher  In  lu  Issue  of  March 
6  publishes  a  story  devoted  to  the  editorial 
In  the  Ohio  town  newspaper.  Also  from  lu 
Olympian  heights  It  wigwagged  an  alert  to 
all  editors  of  all  newspapers  In  the  form  of 
a  column-length  editorial.  It  said  In  part: 
"The  contest  rules  leave  no  doubt  that  this 
Is  a  subtle  bribe  to  cartoonists  to  support  or 
oppose  certain  political  beliefs."  The  word 
bribe  Is  a  harsh  term, 

A  cartoonist  from  a  Minneapolis  news- 
paper—who, presumably,  read  this  editorial 
comment— publtehed  a  graphic   Ulustratlon 
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March  11  expressing  his  Indignation.  Editor 
and  Publisher,  in  its  issue  of  March  20,  re- 
prints the  Minneapolis  newspaper  cartoon 
and  the  comment  and  carries  a  three-quarter 
column  editorial  again  warning  editors  and 
cartoonists. 

It  Is  difficult  to  understand  the  persistency 
of  this  questioning.  Almost  It  would  seem 
that  Editor  and  Publisher  Is  fearful  of  the 
venality  of  some  and  maybe  a  shade  over- 
zealous  In  Its  determination  to  protect  the 
virtue  of  others. 

This  Is  America.  In  this  country.  Issues 
are  clarified  through  controversy.  It  is  the 
land  In  which,  as  yet,  differing  opinions  can 
be  expressed  without  fear.  That  all  do  not 
think  alike  on  this  Issue  Is  evidenced  by  let- 
ters now  In  our  files.     An  editor  wrote: 

"I  understand  perfecUy  about  your  car- 
toon contest  and  am  in  favor  of  it.  In  fact, 
when  you  talk  to  this  newspaper,  you  are 
talking  to  convinced  Christians  who  believe 
the  same  way  you  do  about  the  evils  of  na- 
tionalized medicine.  To  show  that  we  do, 
I  enclose  a  cartoon  which  I  would  like  to 
enter  In  your  contest." — Editor. 

A  publisher  wrote :  "I  feel  that  you  are  en- 
titled to  the  whole-hearted  cooperation  of 
every  newspaper  which  Is  dedicated  to  the 
perpetuation  of  our  democratic  system  of 
government.  With  kindest  regards,  believe 
me  to  be — most  sincerely  yours." — Publisher. 

These  two  letters  clearly  Indicate  the 
thinking  and  the  attitude  of  scores  of  edi- 
tors and  publishers. 

It  Is  understood  and  accepted  that  in  this 
ethical  controversy  a  mere  layman  could  not 
expt'ws  a  oaefal  opinion.  However,  with  real 
humility  and  after  consultation,  the  belief 
Is  expressed  that  the  American  people  ex- 
pect and  have  a  right  to  demand  two  things 
from  their  newspaperr: 

1,  Objective  reporting  and  uncolored  news 
covering  events  transpiring  throughout  the 
world. 

2.  Editors  with  convictions  who  explain 
Issues  and  fearlessly  espouse  catises  In  keep- 
ing with  their  beliefs. 

Such  editor.  In  tlwM  times  of  deadly  ptrH, 
are  esaentlal  to  self-preeervatlon. 

Tomorrow,  we  may  be  faced  with  the  hor- 
ror and  devastation  of  atomic,  global  war. 
In  times  of  such  stress,  cherished  Institu- 
tions are  destroyed  and  freedom-gains,  the 
result  of  centuries  of  effort,  may  be  forfeited. 
These  can*  be  affected  by  both  foreign  and 
domestic  policies. 

Implicit  m  the  program  of  the  national 
administration  are  so-called  social  gains  for 
the  people.  Actually  some  of  these  are 
measures  of  reaction  and  retrogression.  The 
most  dangerous  and  menacing  Item  on  the 
agenda  Is  compulsory  health  Insurance — 
providing  for  the  political  distribution  of 
health  service*  In  this  country.  England, 
today.  Is  the  tragic  victim  of  the  cumulative 
effecU  of  such  procedures.  The  inadequacies 
of  o  panel  system  led  to  the  enactment  of  a 
free-medlcal-care-f  or -everybody  law  Brit- 
ish physicians  have  refused  to  attempt  to 
practice  medicine  under  the  provisions  of 
this  statute.  Free  enterprise  institutions 
cannot  survive  the  establishment  and  opera- 
tion of  stich  a  system. 

Any  steps,  within  the  limits  of  propriety, 
are  justified  that  will  aid  in  preserving  our 
Christian  concepU  and  perpetuating  our 
American  way  of  life— lest  we  meanly  lose 
the  last  best  hope  of  earth. 

We  believe  that  the  bribery  Intimation  by 
Editor  and  Publisher  Is  strange  indeed — If 
not  actually  puerile.  It  Is  unthinkable  that 
the  editorial  policy  of  self-respecting  news- 
papers e\'en  remotely  could  be  affected  by 
98,000  In  14  awards  open  to  thousands  of 
newspaper.  If  this  were  true,  Vlshinsky's 
Tltrlollc  diatribes  against  the  "capitalistic 
press"  could  be  understood. 

Our  objective  in  offering  cash  awards  to 
cartoonists  is  clear-cut  and  definite.  The 
esclu<;lve  purpoee  was  to  stimulate  thoee  who 
believe  as  wc  believe  on  this  issue  and  to 


encotirage  efforts  that  may  result  In  clari- 
fication and  understanding.  There  is  an 
urgent,  desperate  need  for  explanation  that 
will  make  possible  accurate  appraisal.  Never 
again  should  there  be  too  little — too  late. 

To  the  Intrepid,  clear-thinking  editors  and 
cartoonists,  who  are  aiding  in  the  accomplish- 
ment  of    this   clearly   defined    purpoee,    we 
tender  our  thanks  and  our  appreciation. 
Nattonal   Phtsicians    CoMMrmrE   fob 

THE    EXTZMSIOW    OF    MEDICAL    SEKVIO, 

John  M.  Peatt,  AdministTator . 

SOCIALISED   MEDICINX    AND  COMUtTNIST  PUSPOSZ 

"Men  have  been  sometimes  led  by  degrees, 
sometimes  hurried  into  things  which,  if  they 
could  have  seen  the  whole  together,  they 
never  would  have  permitted  the  most  remote 
approach." — Bdmimd  Burke. 

If  essential  to  understanding,  the  American 
people  should  be  atomlc-bomb-blasted  into 
a  consciousness  of  the  meaning  of  so-called 
•oclallaed  medicine.  So  systematic  and  per- 
sistent have  been  the  efforts  of  Its  sponsors 
and  so  adroit  and  misleading  has  been  the 
propaganda  that  the  people  are  becoming 
Inured  to  the  acceptance  of  a  compulsory 
sickness  Insurance  tax.  Socialized  medicine 
Is  a  key  mechanism  of  the  Communists  for 
the  conquest  of  this  Nation.  The  menace  Is 
immediate.  The  danger  is  of  today.  Social- 
ized health  care  was  not  designed  to  provide 
better  medical  care  for  more  people.  Always 
It  has  been  adopted  and  tised  to  create  eco- 
nomic dependence  and  consolidate  political 
control. 

There  Is  a  chronology  that  provides  con- 
clusive evidence.  Prince  Otto  von  Bismarck 
Invented  compulsory  sickness  Insurance. 
He  Introduced  it  In  Germany  In  1883.  By 
18W.  It  covered  all  workers  and  most  de- 
pendenU.  The  purpoee  was  to  place  the 
maaeee  of  the  people  under  obligation  and 
render  them  subservient  to  the  State.  After- 
ward the  bureaucratic  machinery  erected  be- 
came the  greatest  single  strength  for  Adolf 
Hitler  In  his  ruthless  rise  to  power. 

Lloyd  George.  In  1911.  Introduced  a  some- 
what similar  system  In  Great  Britain  for  the 
same  purpt^e  Its  inadequadee  and  lU  rela- 
tive ineffectiveness  led  to  tiM  neeeseity  for 
extension*  and  the  enactment  of  a  free  medi- 
cal care  for  everybody  law.  Against  thl*  law 
BrltUh  physicians  have  rebelled. 

Compulsory  sickness  Insurance  became  a 
major  plank  In  the  platform  of  the  Interna- 
tional Labor  Organization  in  1927.  The  lead- 
ers of  Rtisslan  communism  adopted  the  sys- 
tem. In  1930.  the  Communist  International 
adopted  this  mechanism  ns  a  key  Issue  In 
their  program  for  world  revolution. 

The  International  Workers  Order  Is  the 
Moscow  dominated  Communist  Party  agency 
assigned  the  task  of  forcing  the  issue  of  com- 
pulsory sickness  insurance.  Under  Instruc- 
tions, leftist  representatives  In  labor  union* 
became  the  crusaders.  Through  their  influ- 
ence and  pressures,  endorsements  were  se- 
cured from  AFL,  the  CIO.  and  PAC.  The 
so-called  liberal  fronts  within  the  medical 
profession — namely,  the  Committee  for  the 
Nation's  Health  and  the  Physicians  Forum 
became  active  lobbyists  and  propagandists. 
So-called  progressive  Senators  and  Congress- 
men were  sold  and  welcomed  the  opportunity 
of  sponsorship — Senators  Murray,  Pepper, 
Chavez.  Tatu)«,  McGbath,  and  Representa- 
tive DiNGELL  of  Michigan.  The  Bureau  of 
Research  and  Statistics  of  the  Social  Security 
Board  provided  the  Inspiration,  the  manipu- 
lated statistics,  the  literature,  the  propaganda 
and  the  bills  for  introduction  in  Congress. 

The  United  States  officially  became  a  mem- 
ber of  the  ILO  m  1934.  This  membership 
entailed  a  respKjnslblllty  on  the  part  of  rep- 
resentatives of  member  nations  to  use  their 
efforts  and  Influence  to  extend  social  Insur- 
ance— Including  sickness  insurance — through 
the  exertion  of  pressure  on  legislative  bodies. 
In  this  manner  there  was  established  a 
bureau  of  the  Federal  Government  pledged 


to  the  promotion  of  a  device  that  is  consid- 
ered to  be  the  most  potent  sin^e  instru- 
ment in  the  program  of  the  Oommimists  for 
world  conquest. 

Since  1935  representatives  of  our  Social 
Security  Board  have  been  active  in  the  de- 
velc^ment  of  the  ILO,  serving  as  directors 
and  members  of  its  executive  committee. 
The  extent  to  which  they  have  gone  to  Im- 
pose this  strictly  totalitarian  concept  on  the 
people  of  the  United  SUtes  is  now  a  matter 
of  oflk;ial  findings  by  a  committee  of  the 
Congress. 

ExcerpU  from  the  third  Intermediate  re- 
port of  the  Committee  on  Expenditures  In 
the  Executive  Departments  reed: 

"Our  first  report  deals  exclusively  with 
activities  calculated  to  build  up  an  artificial, 
federally  stimulated  public  demand  upon 
Congress  for  enactment  of  legislation  for 
compulsory  health  insurance":  and 

"Yovu'  committee  concludes  from  the  testi- 
mony that  most.  If  not  all,  of  this  literature 
distributed  by  the  CIO,  the  AFL.  the  Farm- 
ers' Union,  and  the  Physicians  Forum  origi- 
nates in,  and  emanates  from  the  Bureau  of 
Research  and  Statistics  in  the  Social  Se- 
curity Board";  and 

"SuflSce  It  at  this  time  for  your  committee 
to  report  Its  firm  conclusion,  on  the  basis  of 
the  evidence  at  hand,  that  American  com- 
munism holds  this  program  as  a  cardinal 
point  m  Its  objectives;  and  that.  In  some 
Instances,  known  Communists  and  fellow 
travelers  within  the  Federal  agencies  are  at 
work  diligently  with  Federal  funds  In  fur- 
therance of  the  Moscow  party  line  in  this 
regard." 

There  Is  no  dearth  of  evidence.  It  Is  con- 
clusive. The  sequence:  Germany,  England, 
the  ILO,  Russia,  Communist  International, 
the  Communist  Party  of  the  United  State*, 
the  International  Workers'  Order,  the  Social 
Security  Board,  the  AFL.  the  CIO.  the  PAC, 
the  Committee  for  the  Nation's  Health,  the 
Physician*  Forum,  the  Farmer*'  Utiion,  and 
scores  or  even  hundreds  of  front  organ'za- 
tlon*  that  are  vm*^  In  the  over-all  efforts. 

Tbere  are  in  this  country  ■tnoere.  reepon- 
slble,  truly  patriotic  American  citizens  who, 
with  unlmp«arhatale  motives,  lend  their  posl- 
tUm*  and  tbalr  •a1aat«Doe  to  the  promotion 
of  cantpulsory  sickness  Insurance.  Tbey  do 
not  comprehend.  Actually  It  is  merely  a  de- 
vice for  centralizing  and  eonsoiidatlng  politi- 
cal control.  It  I*  an  instrument  of  wnrtd 
revolution  leading  to  Communist  conquest. 

The  peopl*  do  not  know  thl*.  They  should 
be  told.  The  editors  of  ncwspapcra  Bliould 
tell  them. 

Natxomal  PHTSiciAira  CoMMrr- 
m  ran  nn  Extzkbiow  or 
Medical  Btsvirt, 
JcHM  M.  PsATT,  Administrator.  ■ 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CARL  A.  HATCH 

or  ircw  MEXICO 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  May  4.  1948 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  on  yes- 
terday there  were  some  comments  con- 
cerning the  reclprocal-trade-agreement 
program  and  the  necessity  for  Its  con- 
tinuance. Today  I  read  in  the  Christian 
Science  Monitor  of  May  3  a  very  able 
editorial  on  the  subject  entitled  "A 
Warning  Prom  History."  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  this  editorial  be 
printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
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Republican  concessional  leaders  appear 
daagai  ously  disposed  to  destroy  the  reclp- 
rade-agreements  program.  Tbey  are 
natiirafly  tempted  to  put  the  tariff-making 
back  In  the  hands  of  Congress,  where 
ng  has  always  produced  hlRher  trade 
One  step  In  that  direction  would 
It  renewal  of  the  Trade  Agreements 
1  year  and  load  It  with  restrictions, 
would  not  heal  the  breach  within  the 
Republican  Party  on  this  Issue.  True,  the 
tic  kl  prognostlcators  are  saying  there  will 
1  tepubllcan  President  next  year.  But 
irho  think  that  would  solve  the  Re- 
public in  problem  might  well  note  the  com- 
of  a  Republican  who.  as  a  Cabinet 
witnessed  the  troubles  of  two  Re- 
publlckn  Presidents  with  tariffs.  We  quote 
from  ttie  memoirs  of  Henry  L.  Stlmson: 

Wt^h  the  best  will  in  the  world,  no  Re- 
seemed  able  to  stave  off  the  log- 
of  special  Interests.  •  •  •  What 
to  Mr.  Taft  In  1909  was  to  happen 
Hoover  In  1930.  Both  times  It  was 
that  this  logrolling  orgy  would  be  the 
and  both  Presidents  set  much  store 
thdlr  success  In  setting  up  Executive  tariff 
comm  salons  to  establish  the  basis  for  a  sen- 
sible  iariff.  Both  times  their  hopes  proved 
Both  times  the  new  and  higher 
)romptly  became  highly  unpopular." 
I  oth  cases  also  the  Increased  rates  be- 
a  major  cause  of  dissension  In  the 
■•pudllcan  Party. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARI^ 
or 

HdN.  JAMES  C.  AUCHINCLOSS 

or  wsw  jsaaST 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RBPRISSirTATIW 


Tuesday.  May  4.  194i 


AUCHINCLOSS.    Mr.    Speaker, 
permission  granted  me  to  Insert 
newspaper  clipping  and  an  editorial 
RicoRD.  I  am  very   pleased  to  in- 
the  results  of  the  Gallup  poll  taken 
the   country   when   people   were 
the  question  "People  who  live  In 
ngton.  D.  C.  do  not  now  have  the 
to  vote  for  their  city  ofllclals.     Do 
link  they  should  or  should  not  be 
to  vote  for  their  local  govern- 
ofBcials?"    The  poll  shows  that  77 
of  the  citizens  In  the  country 
the  people  who  live  in  Wash- 
should  have  the  right  to  elect 
>wn  city  offlclals  and  I  would  point 
if  the  no-opinion  vote  was  elim- 
the  returns  would  show  86  per- 
favor  of  home  nile  for  the  District 
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CoUumbla. 

is  very  impressive  and  shows  the 

e  interest  that  the  country  has  In 

question,  which  will  soon  come  be- 

C  ongress.     The  report  on  the  Gal- 

p<ill  follows: 


CALLCP 


POLL — DiamucT  or  Columbia  homx 
IS  rAVoazD  bt  tt  PCBCxirr  thbocshout 

NATIbN 


(By   E|r.   George  Oallup.  director,  American 

Institute  of  Public  Opinion) 

the  Nation.  77  percent  of  Americans 

Washingtonlans    should     have    the 

vote  for  their  city  offlclals. 

results  of  a  special  poll  of  a  cross- 

of  the  Nation's  opinion  show  that 

of  Americans  believe  those  who 

the  District  of  Columbia  should  not 


p«icent 


be  allowed  to  vote  for  local  government  of- 
flclals. 

The  remaining  10  percent  had  no  opinion. 

(The  results  showed  that  sentiment  In 
the  Nation  for  District  suffrage  Is  stronger 
than  Ln  the  Capital  Itself.  ReporU  of  the 
Washington  Poet  poll  have  showed  that  ap- 
proximately 7  out  of  10  Washingtonlans 
favor  local  self-government.) 

Breaking  down  the  results  by  sections  of 
the  United  Stotcs.  they  show  that  senti- 
ment for  Dlstrtet  of  Columbia  suffrage  Is 
strong  In  Eastern  and  Midwestern  States 
where  79  percent  of  the  cross  section  of  citi- 
zens Interviewed  were  In  favor  of  Wash- 
ington home  rule.  Sentiment  for  home  rule 
was  weaker  In  the  South  and  far  West,  but 
still  overwhelmingly  In  favor. 

Democrats  indicated  a  shade  more  en- 
thusiasm for  home  rule  than  Republicans 
and  Independents. 

A  cross  section  of  the  voters  of  the  coun- 
try were  asked  this  question; 

People  who  live  in  Washington,  D.  C.  do 
not  now  have  the  right  to  vote  for  their  city 
offlclals.  Do  ycu  think  they  should  or  should 
not  be  allowed  to  vote  for  their  local  gov- 
ernment offlclals? 

The  national  results  are  as  follows; 

Percent 

They  should  have  the  right  to  vote 77 

Should    not . 13 

No  opinion 10 

Eliminating  the  no-oplnlon  vote  gives  the 
following  figures  for  the  Nation: 

Slghty-su  percent  should  have  the  right 
to  vote. 

Fourteen  percent  should  not  have  the 
right  to  vote. 

By  parties: 

Democrats:  Percent 

Should -.-.— 78 

Should  not -—.—._—...—...  11 

No   opinion...... .... ......  11 

■•publicans; 

MmuM 76 

■urald  not.................. .  u 

No  opinion........................  10 

Independents: 

Should 77 

Should  not........................  14 

No  opinion .... .-.—.....  9 

By  seetlona  of  the  country: 

Eastern  BtatM: 

Should .. 79 

Should  not —...-..-............  11 

No  opinion .—_....._.......  10 

Middle  Western  8Ut««: 

Should .....—.. 79 

Should  not —.-......  12 

No  opinion .._.._..... . ..  9 

Southern  States: 

Should ...  75 

Should  not... .......... ...........  14 

No  opinion ....................  11 

Par  Western  SUtes: 

Should . . .  71 

Should  not....... 17 

No  opinion . 13 

I  am  also  glad  to  Include  In  my  re- 
marks an  editorial  entitled  "Right  To 
Vote"  appearing  in  the  Washington  Post 
for  May  4.  which  Is  very  apropos  and  to 
the  point: 

BIGHT  TO  VOTB 

Dr.  Oallup's  latest  poll  suggests  that  al- 
most 9  out  of  every  10  Americans  who 
have  any  opinion  at  all  on  the  subject  be- 
lieve that  the  people  of  Washington  should 
be  allowed  to  vote  for  local  government  of- 
flclals. Only  14  percent  of  those  polled 
would  deny  Washingtonlans  the  type  of  suf- 
trage  offered  through  the  Auchlncloss  bUl. 
The  poll  must  be  taken,  therefore,  as  an  em- 
phatic Indorsement  of  the  current  move- 
ment to  restore  local  suffrage  to  the  District. 
Nor  Is  It  surprUing  that  Americans  through- 
out the  land  overwhelmingly  favor  extension 
of  voting  rights  to  their  fellow  citizens  living 
In  the  CaplUl  City.     The  right  to  vote  Is 


everywhere  regarded  as  a  foremost  Ameri- 
can heritage.  The  surprising— indeed, 
shocking — fact  Is  that  the  representatives  of 
the  people  In  Congress  assembled  have  for 
74  years  denied  to  an  Increasing  population 
here  any  share  In  this  common  heritage. 


The  Freedom  Train 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WARREN  G.  MAGNUSON 

or  WASHINOTON 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Tuesday.  May  4.  1948 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President, 
there  have  been  many  editorials  written 
about  the  so-called  Freedom  Train  now 
touring  the  country.  I  came  acro.ss  one 
which  I  think  Is  the  finest  editorial  I 
have  seen,  expressing  what  we  all  foel 
about  the  Freedom  Train.  It  appeared 
in  the  Spokane  Daily  Chronicle  of  April 
10.  1948.  It  is  written  by  one  of  that 
newspaper's  very  able  writers,  David  L. 
Kirk,  and  I  a.<<k  unanimous  consent  to 
place  it  in  the  Ricord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  artlrle 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Ricono. 
as  follows: 

MAT     WS    AU.     ■■     WOBTHT     Or     TH£     rBXIXKIM 
TBAIN 

(By  David  L.  Kirk) 

I'm  golnR  down  next  Tuesday  to  have  a 
word  With  Ben  Pranklln.  He  will  be  in  town 
that  day  with  his  old  crony.  George  WMh« 
Ington,  and  they'll  be  swapping  yarns  wl'.h 
Abe  Lincoln  and  Prancis  Scott  Key,  aitd 
Roger  Williams.  It  would  be  effrontery  ot 
a  sort,  wouldn't  It.  to  stay  at  home,  refus* 
Ing  to  greet  such  a  grgup  of  guests? 

They'll  be  down  at  the  Freedom  Train. 
They  won't  be  there  In  tangible  form,  but 
who  would  be  so  rash  as  to  say  they  will 
not  be  there  in  spirit?  They  have  brought 
aloof  more  than  100  of  the  Nations  most 
etairlahed  documents  for  me  to  see.  They 
are  making  a  33.000-mlle  trip  to  be  here, 
one  of  330  stops  on  a  journey  designed  to 
reawaken  Americans  to  the  realization  that 
they  have  In  the  Government  of  this  coun- 
try the  treasure  of  the  ages,  and  that  It  Is 
In  danger  of  slipping  away, 

Ben  Franklin  will  be  somewhere  around 
that  train  and  I  want  to  see  him.  I  want 
to  bow  my  head  In  humility  and  reverence 
to  a  man  who  really  was  a  man.  in  the  days 
when  It  took  real  courage  to  be  an  American. 

I  want  to  talk  to  klm  about  the  time  he 
flew  his  historic  kite  and  stole  the  secret 
of  I  ghtnlng.  to  aak  him  about  hU  discovery 
of  the  Oulf  stream  ocean  current,  and  about 
his  work  as  a  publUher.  But  must  of  all 
I  Just  want  to  sit  In  silent  admiration  and 
contemplation  of  the  man  who  was  so  de- 
voted to  hU  country  that  he  went  to  the 
Constitutional  Convention  In  a  sedan  chair, 
too  old  and  feeble  to  walk. 

Id  like  to  see  George  Washington  and 
ask  him  what  river  it  was  across  which  he 
threw  a  dollar  He  would  grin,  for  he  was 
a  really  human  fellow,  and  say;  "The  big 
mystery  is  how  I  happened  to  have  a 
dollar.'* 

Id  like  to  see  the  man  who  waa  coura- 
geous enough  to  hang  on  at  Valley  Forge  and 
after  his  funds  were  gone  and  his  generals 
were  sulking  In  the  tents  of  d.sloyalty.  It 
would  be  good  to  see  the  set  of  his  Jaw 
and  to  realize  that  this  country  was  good 
enough  to  die  for  170  years  ago  just  as  it 
Is  today. 

Then  I  think  I  could  turn  to  the  fellow 
standing  before  the  priceless  documcnu  on 
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the  Freedom  Train,  standing  there  with  bis 
hat  on  and  his  hands  in  his  pockets,  saying 
to  a  companion :  "C'mon.  let's  go.  We've  seen 
everything."  I'd  say  to  him:  "Brother.  If  we 
don't  wake  up  In  this  country  we  haven't 
Been  anything." 

Let  me  look  at  the  original  manuscript  of 
the  Oettysbtirg  address,  the  biggest  package 
Ot  power  and  inspiration  and  beauty  ever 
tni-^t**^  up  In  2  minutes. 

Let  me  come  humbly  to  the  side  of  the  tall, 
kindly  man  who  said  that  when  a  boy  has 
died  for  this  beloved  land  of  ours  he  places 
upon  me  an  obligation  to  finish  "the  great 
task  remaining  t>efore  us." 

Somehow  I  can't  let  Abe  Lincoln  get  out  of 
town  without  sajrlng  to  God ;  "Thank  you  for 
this  deliverer.  Make  me  worthy  to  shine  his 
shoes." 

It  will  be  inspiring  to  see  the  original 
manuBcrlpt  of  the  Immortal  verse  written  by 
a  young  Washington  attorney  as  be  saw  the 
banner  of  his  country  still  floating  above 
Fort  McHenry  after  a  night  of  bombard- 
ment. 

"Oh  say  doe*  that  8tar-8pangled  Banner 
stlU  wave,  o'er  the  land  of  the  free  and  the 
home  of  the  brave?" 

I  wonder.  I  wonder  whether  enough  of  us 
still  think  it  U  worth  the  trouble  It  will  take 
to  keep  It  there,  I  wonder  whether  Roger 
Williams'  credo  of  religious  freedom  still 
means  enough  to  the  men  and  women  of  to- 
day to  impel  them  to  prove  worthy  of  their 
•alt. 

And  all  the  other  freedoms  and  privileges: 
■hall  we  sell  them  for  a  meu  of  political 
pottage,  let  them  be  swallowed  up  by  preda- 
tory powers,  sit  stupidly  by  while  a  group  of 
schemers  and  soap-box  orators  lay  the 
groundwork  of  betrayal? 

I  don't  want  to  be  one  of  that  crowd.  I 
like  to  think  that  I  have  decency  enough 
and  common  senae  enough  never  to  sell 
America  short, 

God  make  mt  worthy  to  set  foot  upon  the 
Freedom  Train. 


Reply  of  Kenoeth  F.  Krcsster  to  Defense 
of  RnstUn  Foreign  Policy  by  Ckarlei 
Spencer 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANCIS  E.  WALTER 

or  PBifiiaT].VAjru 

IN  THK  HOU8B  OP  RSPRHKNTATIVn 

Tuesday,  May  4,  1948 

Mr.  WALTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
RBCoao,  I  include  the  following  speech 
by  Kenneth  P.  Kressler,  made  on  Tues- 
day, April  20.  1948: 

Fellow  cltlrens  of  the  Lehigh  Valley,  re- 
cently over  this  sUtlon  a  speaker  who  styles 
himself  "Chairman  of  the  Communist  Party 
of  the  Lehigh  Valley"  made  an  address  on 
behalf  of  the  Presidential  candidacy  of  Henry 
Wallace. 

It  took  the  form  of  a  defense  of  Russian 
foreign  policy;  a  denunciation  of  our  own; 
and  a  diatribe  against  the  American  system 
of  free  enterprise.  In  other  words.  It  was  a 
typical  Russian  Communist  harangue,  such 
as  you  may  read  any  day  in  the  Dally  Worker 
or  hear  any  day  from  soap  boxes  In  Union 
Square.  In  New  York  City. 

Tonight,  because  the  speaker  Injected  my 
name  Into  his  attack  upon  American  Institu- 
tions for  which  I  fought  and  for  which  I 
stand,  I  consider  it  my  right  now  to  set  him 
straight  on  some  of  the  warped  and  distorted 
concepts  which  shape  his  l)ellefs. 

The  speaker  to  whom  I  refer,  Charles  Spen- 
cer, Is  an  admirer  of.  and  a  believer  In  the 


communistic  Russian  way  of  life.  1  am  a 
believer  In,  and  admirer  of,  the  free  Amer- 
ican way  of  life.  Those  two  Ideologies  are 
diametrically  opposed.  There  can  be  no  com- 
promise— ever — between  them.  One  must  ul- 
timately perish  from  the  earth,  because  be- 
tween them  there  Is  no  common  ground. 
We  are  in  a  death  struggle  for  survival,  a 
struggle  in  which  World  Wars  I  and  II  were 
preliminary  Imuts.  The  forces  representing 
democracy  as  against  totalitarianism  emerged 
victorious  from  both.  Now  the  shootings 
over,  the  cold  silent  war  between  the  two 
goes  on  relentlessly,  as  it  must,  to  a  finish. 

Mr.  Spencer's  criticism  of  me  was  made  be- 
cause I  made  the  statement  at  an  American 
Legion  banquet  that  M  Russia  should  at- 
tempt to  conquer  the  United  States  at  force 
her  philosophy  of  government  upon  us  as 
she  has  upon  the  countries  of  eastern  Eu- 
rope and  Is  trying  to  force  upon  Italy,  Prance. 
and  Germany,  we  should  again  forget  the 
ties  that  bind  us  to  our  sons  and  daughters 
and  send  them  forth  to  protect  the  American 
way  of  life,  that  way  of  life  which  has  given 
more  of  the  good  things  of  life  to  more  peopto 
over  a  longer  period  of  time  tlian  any  system 
of  government  ever  devised  by  man.  That 
Is  exactly  the  way  I  feel  about  it. 

How  does  he  feel  about  It?  Does  he  pro- 
poM  that  Instead  we  urge  upon  our  children 
that  they  abandon  the  land  of  their  fathers, 
their  loyalty  to  their  Nation,  and  not  go 
forth  and  flght  If  we  are  attacked?  But 
rather  that  they  should  submit  to  a  tyranny 
that  holds  God  and  religion  in  contempt, 
denies  free  speech,  as  a  mutter  of  fact,  denies 
all  of  the  freedoms  guaranteed  in  the  BUI  ot 
Rights. 

If  he  does.  It  is  understandable,  because 
Mr.  Spencer  Is  against  the  American  way  of 
life,  and  advocates  its  overthrow.  That  U 
the  public  policy  of  the  political  party  of 
which  he  is  an  elected  oOclal,  and  for  which 
he  is  spokesman.  However,  I  can't  help  ask- 
ing him  at  this  point  how  far  he  would  get 
In  Moscow  or  Leningrad  speaking  against  a 
communistic  form  of  government.  Tea,  he 
can  get  nway  with  speaking  against  our  way 
of  life  here  In  America,  but  he  really  would 
be  given  the  works  by  Uncle  Joe  U  he  spoke 
against  communism  In  Russia. 

But  I  maintain  that  if  he  and  his  fellow 
Communists  feel  that  way.  if  they  prefer 
Russia  to  the  United  States,  they  forego  their 
American  citizenship,  adopt  Russian  citizen- 
ship, and  work  for  their  Ideals  from  that 
base,  I  do  not  believe  they  ought,  under  pro- 
tection of  American  cltlBenship.  and  Ameri- 
can right  of  free  speech,  espouse  the  over- 
throw of  those  very  rights  here  in  our  own 
midst,  like  so  many  termites  in  the  founda- 
tions of  a  fine,  strong  building. 

And  I  think  there  U  a  great  maasure  of 
sheer  ingratitude  in  the  viewpoint  of  Mr. 
Spencer  and  his  fellow  party  members  and 
their  fellow  travelers.  Suppose  we  grant 
that  their  devotion  to  Soviet  Russia  it  sin- 
cere. Then  bow  do  they  square  their  hatred 
of  America  and  American  free  enterprUe 
with  the  fact  that  since  the  outbreak  of  the 
war  Soviet  Russia  received  from  the  United 
States  111,681.393,782  in  the  form  of  lend- 
lease,  direct  loans,  and  UNRRA  relief? 

Mr.  Spencer,  denouncing  our  current  pro- 
posal to  spend  $3,000,000,000  for  universal 
mUltary  training,  pointed  out  that  $3,000,- 
000,000  would  enable  \u  to  construct  a  10- 
room  school  building  in  every  county  in  the 
United  States. 

What  does  he  think  we  might  have  done 
with  that  eleven  and  a  half  billions  that  we 
sent  to  Russia?  We  could  have  used  that 
to  great  advantage  here  at  home.  How  do 
Mr.  Spencer  and  his  Communist  friends 
square  that  with  their  statement  that  oui 
Industrialists  want  another  war  so  they  can 
make  more  profits? 

Where  does  he  think  that  $11,500,000,000 
for  Russian  relief  came  from?  He  knows  per- 
fectly well  It  came  xrom  taxes  paid  by  Ameri- 
can  industries  and   American  workers.    He 


knows    there   is    no   profit    In    giving    away 
$11,500,000,000. 

He  says  the  Taft-Hartley  law.  the  Un- 
American  Committee  of  Congresa.  and  uni- 
versal military  trninlng  are  aU  a  part  of  the 
same  plan  for  Wall  Street  to  rule  the  world. 

But  he  knows  they  have  no  Taft-Hartley 
law  in  Soviet  Ruasia.  They  don't  need  any 
because  there  aren't  any  labor  unions  there 
to  be  regulated. 

He  knows  there  is  no  un -Soviet  committee 
In  Russia  because  there  they  do  not  ask  ques- 
tions of  suspects  of  subversion.  They  send 
them  to  concentration  camps  or  put  them 
against  a  wall  and  shoot  them. 

Do  the  Communists  lull  themselves  into 
the  belief  that  the  American  public  is  un- 
aware of  the  fact  that  30,000.000  Russians 
have  been  murdered  by  the  Communists  in 
the  last  25  or  30  years  because  the  spark  of 
freedom  was  fermenting  in  them  and  they 
opposed  the  ruthless  Communist  regime? 

Communists  should  know  there  is  no  need 
of  a  universal  military  training  program  In 
Soviet  Russia,  although  their  standing  army 
is  six  times  the  size  of  our  own.  They  have 
a  permanent  program  and  their  recruits  are 
not  even  conscripted— they  are  dragooned. 

Mr.  Speiicer  denounces  what  he  distortedly 
terms  an  "American  war  for  profit."  He  says 
that  Is  Inspired  by  American  free  enterprise 
as  personified  by  what  he  called  Wall  Street. 

Tet.  while  the  United  States  was  sending 
that  $11,500,000,000  worth  of  coal,  petroleum. 
Iron,  timber  reserves,  food,  and  clothing  to 
Russia,  at  the  same  time  Russia  was  seizing 
374,000  sqUiu-e  miles  of  terrltory^of  other 
people's  fertile  productive  lands— containing 
a  population  of  MjibtjOOO  persons. 

How  do  these  Communists  define  the  word 
"profit"?  They  rant  of  Amvrlcan  aggraaakm, 
How  do  they  define  the  word  "aggrMBton''f 
Which  is  guilty  of  aaeklng  profit?  America 
or  Rtiasla?    Wblob  la  guilty  of  aggrsaston? 

Now  why  is  It.  if  Ruaala,  under  a  oom- 
munlatlo  form  of  goramiiMnt.  is  iuptrier 
to  that  of  our  own  free  govamaMnt  and 
free  enterprlBe.  that  in  an  amarganey  aha  was 
compelled  to  look  to  the  United  Stataa  for 
help  to  the  extent  of  $11,«)0.000X)0C? 

Well,  here  is  one  striking  example.  The 
largest  automobile  factory  in  Soviet  Ruasia 
oovera  1.300  square  aerea  of  ground.  It  em- 
ploys the  usual  RuBslan  forced  labor,  never 
has  any  strikes,  and  It  is,  like  all  Soviet 
enterprises,  a  government  monopoly.  It  has 
been  in  existence  fbr  21  years. 

During  all  those  years,  that  factory  has 
produced  a  total  of  600  cars.  Our  factories, 
under  American  free  enterprise,  and  manned 
by  free  American  labor  can  produce  more  in 
a  day. 

Often  it  Is  diiBcult  for  us  here  in  free 
America  to  understand  men  and  women  sub- 
mitting to  the  tyranny  of  dictatorship.  We 
cannot  comprehend  how  any  tunong  us  could 
embrace  a  doctrine  so  reptignant  to  our- 
selves. Yet  if  we  will  examine  the  record  of 
history,  we  will  learn — probably  to  our  aa« 
tonlshment — that  freedom  is  a  rarity  in  hu- 
man existence.  The  average  human  mind  is 
not  conditioned  to  it.  The  real  aristocracy 
Is  the  aristocracy  of  freedom,  not  that  of 
wealth,  or  birth,  or  social  position. 

Look  at  the  record;  Since  the  beginning 
of  the  Christian  era.  approximately  40,000,- 
000.000  persons  have  lived  upon  this  earth. 
Less  than  3  percent  of  that  40,000,000,000 — 
or  about  1,000.000.000 — have  led  free  lives. 
The  balance  have  had  their  lives  ordered  for 
them,  either  by  ancient  tribal  chiefs,  or 
modern  kings  or  dictators. 

Men  and  women  mvtst  be  educated,  then, 
to  freedom,  for  it  Is  not  their  natural  state. 

But  once  they  have  risen  to  that  estate, 
once  they  have  attained  the  knowledge  and 
strength  of  purpose  which  entitle  them  to 
freedom,  then  they  wUl  seU  it  dearly.  It  la 
their  most  precious  heritage  and  possession. 
During  the  last  war,  believers  In  commu- 
nism tried  to  seU  to  the  American  people 
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the  ifea  that  If  they  were  against  Stalin, 
they  1  'ere  for  Hitler. 

Not  Ulng  could  have  been  more  absurd. 
ThoM  who  were  against  Stalin  were  auto- 
matic illy  against  Hitler,  too.  They  were 
again  it  a  political  and  economic  system  of 
totall  arlanlam,  and  the  brand  name  In 
which  It  was  packaged  was  of  little  Impor- 
tance 

Totklitarlanlsm  and  nazlm  and  commu- 
nism are  pretty  much  one  and  the  same 
thing  They  all  amount  to  compulsion  and 
that.  In  the  last  analysis.  Is  the  question — 
what  is  It  we  want — compulsion  or  Ireedom' 
When  you  come  right  down  to  cases,  the 
war  V  hlch  now  Is  raging  under  the  surface, 
and  \'hlch  may  break  out  into  the  open  no 
matter  how  we  blind  oxirselves  to  the  pussl- 
bllity|-tbat  war  Is  capitalism  versus  totall- 


tarlai  ism 

Pro  Mgacdlsts 
Itallsii 
Ister 


have  made  the  term  "cap- 
connote   something   ugly   and   sin- 
Yet    actually   capitalism    is   free   en- 
terprfw.   and   free   enterprise   is   the   Amerl- 
o(  life.    The  three  terms  are  almost 
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Interchangeable. 

Spencer,  his  fellow  Communists  In 
and  his  fellow  Communists  who 
have  had  the  better  taste  to  remain  in 
RussI  ft.  all  profess  to  despise  capitalism.  By 
actual  count.  In  his  address  he  used  the 
term;  "Wall  Street."  "banker."  or  "capital- 
ist" exactly  17  times  in  the  course  of  a  15- 
mlnute  radio  address.  He  used  them  in  the 
form  of  epithets. 

Wlipre  does  he  think  that  life-saving  lll- 
691  3!  3.782  which  went  from  capitalistic 
United  States  to  Soviet  Russia  came  from? 
He  knows  where  it  came  from.  So  did  Rus- 
sia, V  hen  she  was  panhandling  it  to  bolster 
her  (  wn  Communist-rotted  industrial  ma- 
chine so  she  would  be  strong  enough  to 
fight  a  war. 

Wliy  didn't  Communist  Russia  spurn  the 
caplt  illstlc  help,  refuse  to  accept  the  Wall 
Stree ;  coal,  petroleum,  iron,  timber,  food, 
and  (lothlng.  and  use  her  own?  Why?  Be- 
cause she  didn't  have  those  things — and 
capltalUt  America  did  have  them,  and  to 
spare 

Ou 
m  coi 
of  w  lich 
comn  lunlsm. 


yDU 
d} 


caplullsttc  system  has  given  the  world 
vlnclng  and  irrefutable  demoiutratlon 
Is   better— the  American   way.   or 
It  has  been  so  completely  con- 
vtnclAg  that  the  CommunlsU  attempting  to 
overtiirow  our  way  of  life  realize  they  can 
accomplish    their    purpose    by    sheer 
•aiesihanshlp  alone. 

they  resort  to  the  Uctlcs  of  spreading 

fi^lon  and  unrest.     They  employ  dlstor- 

They  seek  to  array  group  against  group, 

thus  sow  discord  and  hate.    Therein  lies 

only  hope  of  disrupting  America. 

Thit  is  the  motive  behind  such  venomous 

nalicious   and   distorted   harangues   as 

Rrhtch  I  have  unmasked   in  its  naked 

trjth  tonight. 

Spencer,  I  don't  know  you  personally, 
don't  know  me  personally.TJut  even 
believe  In  the  American  way  of  life, 
ttnited    States   Constitution,    and    gov- 
ernment by  law  rather  than  government  by 
.  and  while  you  believe  in  the  phl- 
of  communism  and  the  brutality  and 
c^rcton  and  the  lack  of  freedom,  the 
.  the  heartaches,  the  misery  and  the 
sulTerfng   that  that  system  has  brought  to 
,  believe  me  that  I  talk  to  you  without 
or  bitterness.     You  nor  none  of  your 
Communists  could  believe  as  I  do  In 
re's  famous  statement.  "I  wholly  dls- 
of  what  you  say  and  will  defend  to 
the  d^ath  your  right  to  say  It." 

.  before  3rou  continue  to  ad- 

that  the  United  States  should  give  up 

I  tom    l>omb.    that    the    United    States 

disarm,  and  before  you  further  ad- 

that   Russia   add   Italy.  Prance,   and 

to  her  group  of  satellites,  take  a 

time  and  get  acquainted  with  the  phl- 

of  Washington,  of  Pranklln.  of  Jef- 

of  Wilsoo.  and.  above  all,  of  Abraham 


fellon 
Volta 
approkre 

le  d  >a1 

Nev  ertheless. 
▼ocati 
the 


Oeraainy 


Lincoln  In  place  of  the  philosophy  and  the 
beliefs  of  Stalin.  Lenin,  and  Man.  which 
have  poisoned  your  mind.  The  way  of  the 
latter  leads  to  darkness  and  death.  The  way 
of  these  American  patriots  leads  to  freedom 
and  life  and  happiness  for  all  mankind. 


The  Accountant  Has  the  Facts 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GREGORY  McMAHON 

or  Niw  Toax 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  4.  1948 

Mr.  McMAHON.    Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  Include  the  following  article  by 
Ralph  Hendershot: 
Ask    Accountants — Thit    Hav<    Pacts    and 

PlGURIS       ON        PalCES        AND       P»OITrS — ABS 

Trustwobtht 

(By  Ralph  Hendershot) 

We  have  no  desire  to  put  the  accountancy 
profession  on  the  spot,  but  we  have  a  strong 
conviction  that  the  man  In  the  street  could 
benefit  a  great  deal  from  the  observations  the 
people  in  that  branch  of  business  could  make. 
Nor  are  we  referring  to  help  In  making  out 
Income  taxes,  although  they  are  mighty 
handy  for  that,  too. 

But  we  have  been  discussing  Infiatlon,  the 
high  cost  of  living,  prices,  profits,  wages,  etc  , 
for  several  years  now  without  getting  any- 
where. Corporate  managements  tell  us  the 
prices  they  charts  are  reasonable,  labor 
leaders  tell  nn  wages  are  too  low,  the  corner 
grocer  is  sympathetic  but  not  otherwise  help- 
ful. Everyone  seems  Intent  upon  passing  the 
buck. 

The  fellow  who  probably  could  really  set 
us  straight  is  strangely  silent.  And  the 
reason  apparently  Is  that  no  one  has  ever 
thought  to  ask  the  top-flight  accountant  for 
his  views.  He  is  the  chap  who  goes  about 
with  a  Btethescope  especially  equipped  to 
take  soundings  on  corporate  balance  sheets 
and  Income  accounts.  He  can  spot  at  100 
yards  any  irregularities  which  may  have  oc- 
curred in  translating  a  corporation's  finan- 
cial health  Into  figures. 

COtTLO  RZLP  CONGUSI 

We  would  like  to  suggest,  therefore,  that 
when  congressional  committees  want  to 
know  something  about  the  hard  facts  of 
business  life  they  call  In  some  of  these  ex- 
perts. It  is  true,  of  course,  they  might  en- 
counter a  great  deal  of  hedging,  but  a  few 
well  directed  questions  probably  would  pro- 
duce many  more  facts  than  they  are  accus- 
tomed to  getting. 

Obviously,  when  a  representative  of  labor 
Is  put  on  the  stand  he  offers  testimony  which 
will  help  to  build  up  a  case  lor  higher  wages 
and  shorter  hours.  And  when  an  Indus- 
trialist gets  an  opportunity  to  sound  off,  he 
Is  apt  to  put  the  blame  for  high  prices  on 
labor,  the  Oovemment,  or  anyone  other  than 
his  own  organisation. 

The  consumer  has  a  pretty  strong  convic- 
tion that  someone  is  picking  his  pocket,  but 
he  can  only  guess  as  to  who  it  might  be.  The 
conflicting  stories  he  hears  leaves  him  In  a 
state  of  such  confusion  that  he  is  about 
ready  to  call  down  a  curse  on  the  houses  of 
everyone  even  remotely  connected  with  busi- 
ness operations.  He  probably  would  be  will- 
ing to  dump  the  entire  kettle  of  fish  in  "the 
lap  of  the  Government,  except  that  he  does 
not  trust  the  politicians  either. 

OKVXLOPS   HIGH   STANOXNO 

It  may  be  only  a  theory,  but  the  account- 
ant la  supposed  to  be  Impartial.    We  make 


this  point  because  he  gets  his  bread  and  but- 
ter from  corporations.  Prom  our  observa- 
tions, however,  we  are  convinced  that  he  has 
developed  his  professional  Integrity  to  a 
rather  high  degree  over  the  years.  His 
standing,  we  would  say,  is  as  high  as  that  of 
the  physician  or  attorney. 

Certainly  the  accountant  has  the  facts, 
and  It  stands  to  reason  he  is  much  less  biased 
than  those  who  have  been  heard  from  time 
to  time  over  the  last  several  years  on  the. 
Tltal  subjects  of  prices  and  profits.  Why  not 
ask  him  what  he  thinks? 


Remoyin;  the  Tax  on  Oleo 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HAROLD  F.  YOUNGBLOOD 

or   UICHIOAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  4,  1948 

Mr.  YOUNGBLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker.  In 
addition  to  what  I  have  already  said  re- 
garding legislation  to  remove  the  dis- 
criminatory taxes  on  oleomargarine.  I 
would  like  to  add  these  further  com- 
ments, for  the  l)eneflt  of  those  who  read 
the  Congressional  Record,  for  their  con- 
sideration of  this  vital  subject. 

First,  I  am  definitely  and  unequivocally 
In  favor  of  the  passage  of  H.  R.  2245. 
which  will  remove  the  taxe.s  on  "the  poor 
man's  butter."  I  voted  for  its  passage 
when  It  came  to  the  floor  of  the  House 
for  my  vote  and  I  signed  the  discharge 
petition  which  brought  it  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  to  the  floor. 

In  order  to  better  understand  the  pur- 
pose of  the  bill,  it  might  be  well  to  go 
Into  the  background  and  history  of  oleo 
legialatlon.  The  Federal  Government 
years  ago  enacted  the  following  provi- 
sion of  law: 

Upon  oleomargarine  which  shall  be  manu- 
factured and  sold  or  removed  for  consump- 
tion or  use  there  shall  be  assessed  and  col- 
lected a  tax  at  the  rate  of  one-fourth  of  1 
cent  per  pound,  except  that  such  tax  shall  be 
at  the  rate  of  10  cents  per  pound  in  the  c«ae 
of  oleomargarine  which  is  yellow  In  color. 

The  law  then  deflnes  "yellow  in  color," 
Thus  under  existing  Federal  law  oleo- 
margarine can  be  sold  in  any  color  except 
yellow  and  the  tax  assessed  is  merely  one- 
fourth  of  1  cent  per  pound.  It  Is  only 
when  the  manufacturer  sells  oleomar- 
garine colored  to  imitate  butter  that  the 
10  cents  per  pound  tax  Is  levied.  The 
Federal  law  also  Impo.ses  certain  license 
taxes  upon  manufacturers  and  wholesale 
and  retail  dealers.  The  dairymen  con- 
tend that  there  Is  no  sound  reason  why 
oleomargarine  cannot  be  manufactured 
In  a  distinct  color  so  as  to  clearly  identify 
It  as  oleomargarine  and  not  have  It 
Imitate  butter.  They  point  out  that  Ice 
cream,  Jello,  and  hundreds  of  other  food 
products  are  sold  in  various  colors, 
shades,  and  combinations.  They  insist 
that  in  view  of  the  historical  Importance 
of  butter  to  the  dairy  Industry,  it  is  an 
unfair  trade  practice  to  permit  the  man- 
ufacturers of  oleomargarine  to  color  their 
product  so  that  the  consumer  In  a  hotel 
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or  restaurant  may  think  he  is  eating  but- 
ter when  in  fact  he  might  te  served  oleo- 
margarine. In  this  connection  It  should 
be  noted  that  the  legislatures  of  many 
States  enacted  legislation  years  ago  Im- 
posing taxes  on  oleomargarine  and  but- 
ter sutwtitutes  and  also  Imposed  a  scale 
of  license  fees.  It  should  be  pointed  out 
that  even  if  the  Federal  Government  did 
repeal  the  existing  tax  on  oleomargarine 
the  tax  levied  by  the  States  would  also 
have  to  l>e  repealed  before  any  substan- 
tial l)eneflt  would  accrue  to  the  purchaser 
of  oleomargarine.  In  my  own  State  of 
Michigan  the  sale  of  colored  oleo  Is  pro- 
hibited entirely. 

It  should  be  pointed  out  at  this  time 
that  the  Federal  law  provides  for  an 
annual  tax  of  $600  on  manufacturers  of 
colored  oleo.  An  annual  tax  of  $480  Is 
also  Imposed  on  wholesalers  of  colored 
oleo  and  a  $200  tax  Is  levied  on  whole- 
salers of  uncolored  oleo.  In  addition, 
retailers  pay  $48  per  year  for  the  privilege 
of  selling  colored  oleo  and  $6  per  year  for 
a  license  to  sell  uncolored  oleo.  Nat- 
urally these  taxes  all  add  to  the  final 
cost  of  the  product  and  increase  it  possi- 
bly even  more  than  the  10  cents  per 
pound  direct  tax  on  oleo. 

Now.  the  manufacturers  of  oleomar- 
garine contend  that  their  product  Is 
wholesome  and  nutritious  and  that  It  is 
made  under  ideal  sanitary  conditions  out 
of  vegetable  oils.  They  point  out  that 
peanut  oil.  cottonseed  oil,  and  soybean 
oil,  together  with  certain  animal  fats,  are 
used  in  the  production  of  oleomargarine 
and  that  this  product  therefore  contrib- 
utes to  the  Income  of  the  domestic  agri- 
cultural producers  of  these  products. 
They  contend  that  the  tax  on  oleomar- 
garine Is  punitive  In  character  and  that 
the  American  consuming  public  should 
have  the  right  to  buy  oleomargarine  at 
as  low  a  price  as  possible. 

With  the  latter  sUtement.  I  agree 
wholeheartedly.  The  present  taxes 
amount  to  a  subsidy  for  the  dairy  and 
butter  Industries  at  the  expense  of  the 
workers  In  the  cities.  I  have  many  times 
ciHMMd  the  present  ruinous.  Inflationary 
farm  subsidies  and  oleo  taxes  are  just  as 
ruinous  and  discriminatory  in  addition. 
It  has  been  Impartially  and  satisfac- 
torily established  that  butter  Is  no  more 
healthful  than  margarine.  The  workers 
in  the  cities  are  forced  to  color  this 
wholesome  product  at  home  or,  as  an 
alternative,  pay  10  cents  per  pound  extra 
for  the  spread  they  use  on  their  bread. 
Removal  of  this  tax  Is  a  step  which 
this  Congress  should  and  must  take.  X 
feel  this  so  strongly  that  I  have  intro- 
duced such  a  bill.  I  plead  with  you  gen- 
tlemen to  do  all  that  you  can  to  help  my 
people  and  your  people  at  a  time  when 
they  need  our  assistance  the  most.  Let 
as  consider  the  housewife  first.  Amongst 
all  the  groups  who  clamor  for  attention 
In  our  National  CapiUl  the  voice  of  the 
■wthers  of  America  is  seldom  if  ever 
heard.  I  feel  compelled  to  speak  for  her 
now.  The  housewife  is  at  present  almost 
unable  to  make  ends  meet.  It  Is  our  duty 
to  pay  heed  to  her  great  necessities  and 
for  at  least  this  once  prove  to  her  that 
the  great  Government  of  the  United 
States  is  aware  of  her  problems  and  really 
desires  to  help  her. 


Here  Is  Where  Some  of  tiie  Taxpayers' 
Money  Is  Spent 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  REID  F.  MURRAY 

or  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  4.  1948 

Mr.  MURRAY  of  WLsconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  for  many  years  I  have  called 
attention  to  the  fact  that  millions  of  dol- 
lars of  the  taxpayers'  money  is  being 
spent  as  gifts  to  the  large  landowners 
with  little  to  show  for  the  expenditures. 

The  following  Is  a  list  obtained  on 
April  12.  1948.  from  N.  E.  Dodd.  Under 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  of  the  oper»' 
ators  receiving  $10,000  checks  in  Arizona, 
while  most  of  the  farmers  of  the  Nation 
received  $20  to  $60  per  year: 

Name  and  address  0/  payee  and  State  in  which 
payment  was  made 

Arena  Norton,  Inc.,  Phoenix.     Arizona. 

Ariz. 
Ashfork  Livestock  Ck).,  Ash-  Do. 

fork.  Ariz. 
Les    P.   Barkley,    Somerton,  Do. 

Ariz. 
Bogle   Farms,  Inc..  Chand-     Arizona, 

ler.  Ariz.  New  Mexico. 

Cedar  Springs  district.  Ce-    Arizona. 

dar  Springs.  Ariz. 
Chlnle      district,      Chlnle,  Do. 

Ariz. 
C.    O.    Bar    Livestock    Co.,  Do. 

Flagstaff.  Ariz. 
Denny  Livestock  Co..  Sellg-  Do. 

man.  Ariz. 
Ellsworth       Bros..      Hlgley  Do. 

Arte. 
Fort  Defiance  district,  Fort  Do. 

Defiance.  Ariz. 
Ooodyear  Farms,  Litchfield,  Do. 

Ariz. 
Greene     Cattle     Co..     Los  Do. 

Aageles.  Calif. 
Joaeph  L.  Hodges.  Buckeye.  Do, 

Ariz. 
J.    O.    BoBwell    Co.,    Lltch-    Arizona, 

field,  Ariz.  California. 

Kaventa   district.   Kayenta.    Arizona. 

Ariz. 
Klagetoh  district,  Klagetoh,  Do. 

Ariz. 
Lukachukal  district.  Luka-  Do. 

chukai.  Ariz. 
Howell     Manning.    Tucson.  Do. 

Ariz. 
L.    M.    McLaren    Products,  Do. 

Inc.,  Yuma,  Ariz. 
Plnon  district.  Oralbl.  Ariz.  Do. 

B.    &   W.    Ranches,    Blsbee,  Do. 

Ariz. 
Second  Mesa  Livestock  As-  Do. 

Boclation,  Keams  Canyon, 

Ariz. 
Tees  Nos  Pos  district,  Ship-  Do. 

rock.  N.  Mez. 
Tuba    City    district.    Tuba  Do. 

City.  Ariz. 
Yavapai    Cattle    Co.,    Pres-  Do. 

cott.  Ariz. 
McDaniel  &.  Sons,  Somerton,     New  Mexico. 

Ariz.  Arizona. 

Arizona  had  farm  marketings  of  only 
$182,574,000  in  1947,  which  is  less  than 
six-tenths  of  1  percent  of  the  total  farm 
marketings  of  the  Nation. 

Think  of  giving  out  these  $10,000 
Christmas  presents  when  people  with  an 
annual  Income  of  as  low  as  $600  are 
paying  Federal  income  taxes.    On  the 


basis  of  Arizona  payments  It  would  take 
$43,000,000  a  year  to  pay  the  subsidy  Just 
to  the  large  landowners. 

Think  of  giving  out  these  $10,000 
checks  when  our  econmy  has  yet  not 
been  able  to  provide  the  mine  workers  a 
fair  old-age  pension  after  the  miners 
have  risked  their  lives  every  day  for  20 
years  so  that  the  wheels  of  industry  could 
turn  and  the  homes  of  the  Nation  could 
be  heated.  One  could  and  would  expect 
that  this  senseless  procedure  would  come 
to  an  end. 

The  following  Is  an  official  table  show- 
ing the  farm  marketings  In  1947.  but  this 
should  be  Interpreted  as  income  from 
marketings  and  not  as  net  profits  by  any 
means. 

Cos^  receipts  from  farm  marketings,  hf 
States.  1947 

In  thousands 
of  dollars 

AUtaama... 360.001 

Arizona 182.  574 

Arkansas 490.001 

California-— 2, 144.  538 

Colorado »  516.  654 

Connecticut .  145.570 

Delaware 81.  598 

Florida 354,  ST? 

Georgia 492.  081 

Idaho -  359,  880 

niinois.. u.     1,  em.  na 

Indiana , 1. 079.  751 

Iowa 2.  368.  962 

Kansas 1.266,671 

Kentucky _ 579,  268 

Louisiana 309,  133 

Maine. ^ 17J.638 

Maryland 233.  231 

Massachusetts .  103,773 

Michigan -.  719,  484 

MlnnesoU ■.  1.  335,  556 

MlaalsslppI "  473.489 

Missouri 1,  080. 676 

MonUna _ 397.850 

Nebraska -  1. 126.  618 

Nevada -.  40.  944 

New  Hampshire 59.448 

New  Jersey 278. 8M 

New  Mexico 181.939 

New  York 822.  582 

North  Carolina 743.951 

North  DakoU -.  786,927 

Ohio 1,  032.  485 

Oklahoma 69.>,  005 

Oregon 376,  850 

Pennsylvania 767,  172 

Rhode  Island 21.930 

South  Carolina 302,  582 

South  Dakota -.  671.099 

Tennessee 485, 938 

Texas 1,  974.  575 

Utah 151.  949 

Vermont 109.  443 

Virginia 413.  471 

Washington 61 1. 455 

West  VlrgirUa 125. 156 

Wisconsin 1.  051.  210 

Wyoming — 143.  821 

Total 30. 174, 744 

Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics.  Apr.  19, 
1048. 

The  14  dairy  corporations  of  the  Na- 
tion showed  $4,000,000  less  net  profit  in 
1947  than  in  1946.  The  price  of  farm 
products  may  have  .shown  a  net  increase 
of  25  percent  in  1947  over  1946.  but  dairy 
prices  Increased  by  9  percent,  and  the 
Wlscon.sln  milk  prices  showed  a  2  per- 
cent gain  and  Minnesota  an  Increa^^e  In 
milk  prices  of  less  than  1  percent  in 
1947  over  ld48. 
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e  Displaced  Persons  in  Palestine 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

Hon.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

or  Mxw  Toajc 
m  t'HE  HOUSE  OP  REPRBSKNTATTVB8 

Tuesday,  May  4.  1948 

MULTER.     Mr.    Speaker,   under 

to    extend    my    remarks    In    the 

I  include   an   article  by  Anne 

McCormlck.  which  appeared  in 

the  flew  York  Times  on  May  3.  1948: 

Th«  |>P's  awb  Palkstin*:  Footnotx  to  th« 
Chaptdi 
(By  Anne  O'H&re  McCormlck) 
In  k  kind  of  Ironic  footnote  to  the  war 
for  P  destine.  Intensifying  whUe  the  world 
locks  on  In  helpless  horror,  there  came  out 
of  thii  Hotise  Judiciary  Conunlttee  last  week 
a  bill  to  admit  200.000  displaced  persons  Into 
this  ( ountry  over  a  a-year  period.  The  bill 
la  tm  ged  around  with  as  many  restrictions 
I  rtorltles  as  If  this  little  group  of  home- 
lass  people — exactly  the  same  human  mate- 
rial o '  which  this  Nation  Is  made — were  car- 
>f  dynamite  Intended  to  blow  up  the 
of  the  United  States.  One  of  the 
t  of  the  proposed  conditions  Is  that 
dumber  allowed  to  come  In  under  this 
4ould  be  charged  up  to  the  Immigration 
of  their  respective  couiitrtes  of  origin 

to  come 
folly  to  Imagine  that  this  measure  has 
bearing  on  the  Palestine  question 
United  States  and  other  coimtrles  had 
their  doors  from  the  beginning  to 
I^rsecuted  and  outcast  Jews  of  Hitler's 
.  the  pressure  on  Palestine  as  their 
efuge  would  certainly  have  diminished 
tbere  might  have  been  a  chance  of  set- 
the  problem  of  the  Palestinian  state 
gradually,  without  the  present  uncon- 
vlolence.  Now  it  is  too  late.  The 
bill  provided  for  the  admission  of 
400,0d0  DPa.  and  If  It  bad  been  passed  a  year 
afo  It  would  have  given  us  a  better  con- 
aclen  ;e.  saved  thousands  of  human  beings 
from  death  or  deepening  despair  and  eased 
the  tl  nslon  In  the  camps  that  makes  our  rule 
In  Germany  more  dtlBcult.  But  it  would 
have  had  little  effect  on  the  tension  In  th« 
Holy  ILand. 


WHO  THX  DP  S  Aat 


ron- 


uot 


first  reason  for  this  Is  that  the  DP 
problem  Is  not  a  problem  of  resettling  Jews 
Although  It  has  been  explained  a  thouaand 
Americans  are  slow  to  realize  that 
than  80  percent  of  the  displaced  per- 
Rraitlng  In  Germany  to  be  disposed  of 
-Jews,  and  that  the  great  majority 
Jewish  fraction  wish  to  go  to  Palestine 
to  America.  It  is  equally  hard  to 
dlsabfiae  the  American  mind  of  the  Idea  that 
s  are  Communists. 
Actually  we  are  the  slowest  to  take  In 
victims  of  war  and  Soviet  conquest, 
and  smaller  countries  regard  man- 
as  an  asset.  They  want  labor  for 
and  mines,  help  for  overworked  house- 
skilled  workers  to  aid  in  industrial 
France.  Belgium,  the  Nether- 
Canada,  Brazil,  and  Argentine  have 
already  made  place  for  many  more  DP's  than 
Since  last  July  Great  Britain  has 
work  and  shelter  for  nearly  50.000, 
as  many  as  any  other  country,  aMI 
are  coming  in  regrilarly  at  the  rate  of 
monthly. 

British,  it  should  be  noted  In  paren- 

I.  are  making  an  Intelligent  effort  to 

the  newcomers  part  of  a  national  com- 

whlch    is    peculiarly    homogeneous. 

as  they   land  In  England  they  are 

five  instruction  centers  for  an  8-week 


course  in  the  customs  and  currency  of  the 
country,  and  this  is  followed  by  courses  of 
technical  instruction,  where  they  are  trained 
for  work  in  coal  mines,  textile  factories,  and 
other  undermanned  indiistrles.  They  begin 
at  once  to  learn  English  from  expert  teach- 
ers, and  English  ways  of  life  from  volunteer 
groups  who  take  them  to  police  courts,  the- 
aters, clubs,  and  sports  fields.  Doctors,  law- 
yers, engineers,  chemists,  farmers,  dressmak- 
ers, cooks,  they  come  from  all  the  countries 
of  central  and  eastern  Europe,  and  are  In- 
tegrated into  Eni^Ush  life  with  a  rapidity  that 
surprises  the  ofQcials  in  charge  of  the  re- 
settlement. 

PSZCXITS   CONTaAOICRO 

But  the  resettlement  of  DP's  is  a  problem 
in  itself,  a  problem  that  has  hung  Ore  for  3 
years  now.  not  because  It  Is  not  easy  to  solve 
but  because  we  are  too  Indlflerent  or  stupid 
to  comprehend  that  it  cosU  us  more  as  tax- 

fyers  to  keep  them  in  camps  in  Germany 
an  to  permit  them  to  work  for  their  living 
here,  and  too  callous  to  feel  that  to  dehu- 
manize people  anywhere  Is  to  detract  from 
human  dignity  everywhere  Displaced  per- 
sons In  territory  under  American  rtile.  as  In 
our  zone  in  Germany,  are  a  living  contradic- 
tion of  our  lofty  precepu  exalting  human 
values. 

If  the  Palestine  question  could  ever  have 
bsen  answered  by  finding  other  refuges  for 
the  Jews,  which  is  doubtful,  that  stage  has 
long  been  passed.  The  desire  for  a  home- 
land has  created  a  nation  where  there  was 
no  nation  snd  Inflamed  the  Zionists  with 
as  fierce  a  national  spirit  as  exists  in  the 
world. 

Resettlement  in  other  parts  of  the  world 
Is  an  answer  for  the  DP's.  but  it  is  no  longer 
an  answer  for  a  great  part  of  the  pitiful 
remnant  of  European  Jewry.  What  might 
have  t>een  is  one  thing.  What  Is,  Is  another, 
and  events  In  Palestine  at  this  moment  un- 
derline another  lost  opportunity  to  solve  a 
problem  by  the  easy  way  Instead  of  the  hard 
way. 

Within  smaller  confines.  Palestine  is  liks 
Europe.  In  Europe  the  uneasy  armistice  has 
not  broken  down,  but  it  cannot  hold  long 
unless  the  power  vacuum  is  filled.  The  Fed- 
eral Council  of  Churches  Is  the  latest  and 
most  Impressive  organ  of  opinion  to  issue  an 
appeal  for  a  positive  program  for  peace. 
This  cogent  statement  expresses  the  troubled 
thought  and  profound  desire  of  millions  of 
Americans  of  all  faiths.  But  no  doubt  Its 
authors  would  be  the  first  to  admit  that  the 
initial  step  toward  peace  Is  to  remove  the 
temptation  to  war  by  strengthening  demo- 
cratic Europe  to  stand  In  the  way  of  fur- 
ther aggresalon  and  by  working  for  an  in- 
ternational force  to  carry  out  decisions  the 
United  Nations  cannot  presume  to  make  un- 
til it  has  means  to  enforce  them. 


"AuthorizaHon"  for  Post  Office  Mice 
Extermination 


to 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  J.  MILLER 

OF   CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'n\'ES 
Tuesday.  May  4,  1948 

Mr.  MIIJ.KR  of  Connecticut.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  following  article  by  George 
W.  Bragdon  appeared  In  the  Hartford 
Times  of  April  27. 1948.  To  say  the  least 
It  contains  a  good  laugh  and  It  may  even 
cause  a  little  thought  on  the  subject  of 
Oovemment  red  tape. 


ONCZ    UPON     A    TIMI — POST    OmCS     StlCI     BAN 
-THZM   CASIX  ATTTHOUZATION 


(By  George  W.  Bragdon) 

See  the  mice.  They  are  playing  on  the 
floor  They're  lucky  mice  hecause  they  have 
so  much  floor  to  play  on.  They  live  in  the 
post  ofllce.  ' 

See  the  men.  They  are  clerks.  What  are 
the  men  doing?  They're  trying  to  scare  the 
mice  away.  Shoo.  mice.  Tut  they  come 
right  back.    The  mice  are  not  afraid. 

Why  aren't  they  afraid?  Because  they're 
post  ofllce  mice.  Neither  snow,  nor  rain,  nor 
heat,  nor  gloom  of  night  stays  these  couriers 
from  completion  of  their  rounds.  They  know 
they  are  Government  mice.  Before  you  can 
catch  them  you  have  to  go  through  Govern- 
ment red  tape.  Even  mice  know  you  can 
have  fun  playing  with  red  tape. 

Now  what're  the  men  doing?  They  are 
making  a  protest.  They  have  gone  to  the 
boss.  He  is  John  F.  Heneghan.  acting  poet- 
master  The  postmaster  says  he  cannot  catch 
mice  untu  he  baa  traps. 

And  he  can't  buy  traps  until  after  writing 
to  Waahington.  That's  the  way  things  are 
done.  When  you  get  the  answer  from  Waah« 
ington  it  has  a  long  name.  It  Is  an  authorl< 
zatlon. 

Now  what  are  the  men  doing?  They're 
setting  traps.  They  have  the  authorization. 
They  have  one  doaen  mouse  traps,  four  rat 
traps  and  poison. 

But  where  are  the  mice?  They  are  not 
playing  any  more.  Here  and  there  one  peeks 
from  his  hole.  There  are  not  enough  left 
for  a  good  game  of  tag.    The  traps  caxight  sa. 

What  are  the  mice  thinking?  They  leami>d 
their  lesson.  Even  the  mice  know  now  that 
Government  red  tape  will  trap  you  If  you 
I>Iay  around  long  enotigh. 


The  Wounded  Shall  Nerer  Be  Forfotten 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

or  NXW  TOIX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATIVSS 

Tuesday.  May  4.  1948 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  many 
years  statesmen  and  philosophers  have 
sought  aiter  ways  to  get  people  to  cooiJ- 
erate  as  well  for  peace  as  for  war.  E)ur- 
ing  the  war.  confronted  by  a  comm(»n 
crisis,  community  cooperation  Is  usual, 
normal,  and  necessary.  When  the  dan- 
ger is  not  so  apparent,  when  the  cause  is 
not  so  directly  a  matter  of  life  and  death, 
cooperation  may  be  as  necessary  but  it  Is 
not  nearly  so  normal. 

During  the  last  war.  almost  our  total 
population  cooperated  magnificently  In 
all  the  war  services.  Since  the  end  of 
the  fighting,  not  so  many  have  continued. 

It  would  seem  valuable,  then,  whon 
we  find  people  cooperating  for  peaceful 
goal.s.  that  we  study  this  cooperation  so 
that  others  may  apply  it.  Such  study  Is 
especially  valuable,  when  that  coopera- 
tion Is  democratic  In  composition  and 
serves  the  best  ends  of  democracy. 

An  outstanding  example  of  democratic 
cooperation  for  democratic  goals  is  to  be 
found  in  the  52  Association  of  the  Unit?d 
States.  Inc.  This  group,  which  has  for 
its  motto  "The  wounded  shall  never  be 
forgotten,**  began  in  New  York  City  in 
February  1945  when  52  business  and  pro- 
fessional men  agreed  to  pay  $52  a  year 
each,  so  that  In  each  of  the  52  weeks  of 
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the  year,  they  could  entertain  a  group  of 
12  patients  of  local  Army  and  Navy  hos- 
pitals. 

Did  "52"  achieve  Its  original  purpose? 
Was  it  only  another  wartime  group,  bom 
with  war  patriotism  to  die  with  the  end 
of  the  war?  There  are  now  not  52  but 
1.200  business  and  professional  men  In 
New  York,  400  In  Chicago,  a  women's 
auxiliary  In  New  York,  only  7  months  old. 
with  a  membership  of  more  than  700,  and 
the  firm  groimdwork  for  a  national  or- 
ganization to  serve  the  wounded  wher- 
ever they  may  be. 

The  evening  parties  of  dinner  and 
theater,  and  relaxation,  have  continued 
steadily  Monday  through  Friday,  each 
week  In  the  year.  In  addition.  52  car- 
ries on  many  other  recreational  activities 
for  the  wounded.  Every  Thursday  after- 
noon, it  gives  a  ward  party  in  one  of  the 
10  Army.  Navy,  or  veterans'  hospitals  in 
the  New  York  metropolitan  area,  for 
75  to  150  bed-  and  chair-ridden  patients. 
In  response  to  patients'  requests.  52  has 
traveled  twice  to  Valley  Forge  General 
Hospital,  at  Phoenixville,  Pa.,  a  distance 
of  110  miles  from  52's  headquarters  at 
840  Eighth  Avenue.  New  York  City. 
These  ward  parties  are  memorable  oc- 
casions for  the  wounded  guests  of  52, 
since  each  party  Includes  a  very  elab- 
orate buffet  dinner,  fine  entertainment, 
the  distribution  of  many  valuable  gifts, 
and  a  warm  feeling  of  good  fellowship 
between  hosts  and  guests  that  Is  all  too 
rare  In  thLs  troubled  world. 

Every  Wednesday,  throughout  the 
summer  months.  52  runs  a  fishing  trip 
for  15-20  patients  In  a  specially  char- 
tered fl-shing  boat,  which  leaves  the  Long 
Island  pier  at  8  a.  m.  after  the  boys  have 
enjoyed  a  good  breakfast  together  with 
their  hosts.  On  these  fishing  trips,  com- 
pletely away  from  hospital  routines,  the 
boys  enjoy  the  roast  turkey,  baked  ham, 
chocolate  layer  cakes  and  other  delicious 
goodies  with  the  healthful  relaxation 
that  comes  with  a  day  in  the  sun  on  the 
sea. 

Every  other  week  In  the  summer,  75  to 
100  patients,  with  about  10  hosts  and 
hostesses,  take  an  all-day  boat  ride  up 
the  Hudson,  to  Bear  Mountain  Inn,  where 
they  have  a  special  luncheon  and  spend 
the  afternoon  In  wholesome  recreation. 
In  1947,  52  ran  328  dinner  parties.  28 
hospital-ward  parties,  15  all-day  fishing 
trips,  3  boat  rides,  and  arranged  for  at- 
tendance of  hospitalized  veterans  at  190 
performances  of  plays  and  122  athletic 
events,  including  the  World  Series  base- 
ball games.  The  wounded  of  every  State 
in  the  Nation  were  52s  guests.  While 
half  of  the  patients  entertained  came 
from  homes  In  New  York  State,  next  in 
order  of  frequency  were  the  wounded 
from  Connecticut.  Illinois.  Massachu- 
setts, New  Jersey.  Ohio.  Pennsylvania, 
Virginia,  and  West  Virginia. 

52  has  received  thousands  of  letters 
from  grateful  veterans  and  servicemen, 
from  their  families  and  friends  and  from 
their  physicians,  all  paying  tribute  to  the 
work  of  the  52  Association. 

If  entertainment  were  the  only  way 
In  which  52  remembers  the  wounded, 
It  would  be  an  imporUnt  cooperative 
venture.  But  52  hJis  gone  much  further 
than  that. 


Since  February  1946,  52  has  been 
operating  a  professionally  staffed  free 
Job  placement  and  counseling  service 
for  disabled  veterans  In  its  small  but  at- 
tractive and  efBcient  quarters  at  840 
Eighth  Avenue,  New  York  City.  Be- 
cause 52's  service  is  small,  it  Is  able  to 
give  highly  individualized  service  to  each 
man  who  needs  It.  With  the  active  aid 
of  52's  members,  the  professional  coun- 
selors on  the  52  staff  are  able  to  pro- 
vide competent,  personal  service  of  a 
very  high  quality  and  effectiveness. 
Disabled  veterans  learn  about  52's 
placement  and  counseling  service  when 
they  are  party  guests,  on  the  recom- 
mendation of  their  fellow  wounded,  and 
on  referral  by  the  New  York  State  Em- 
ployment Service,  the  veterans'  hospi- 
tal and  regional  ofiBces,  and  the  leading 
voluntary  services  In  the  community. 

Throughout  the  year.  52  carries  on 
a  continuous  program  of  interpretation 
to  the  general  public,  to  employers,  and 
to  disabled  veterans  to  spread  improved 
understanding  of  the  principle  that 
"Ability— not  dlsabUIty— counts."  It  ar- 
ranges displays,  plans  special  meetings 
with  trade  and  community  groups,  con- 
ducts mail  campaigns,  all  designed  to 
improve  employment  opportunities  for 
disabled  veterans  "not  because  of  pity, 
patriotism,  or  gratitude,  but  because  they 
can  do  a  week's  work  for  a  week's  pay 
as  well  or  better  than  the  next  fellow." 
Continuously.  52  seeks  to  convince  the 
community  that  it  is  Important  to  em- 
ploy disabled  veterans  and  thereby  give 
meaning  to  their  victory. 

In  1947,  52  gave  counseling  service 
to  1,118  disabled  veterans.  Of  the  706 
who  sought  employment  assistance.  290 
severely  disabled  veterans  were  placed 
In  stiitable  private  employment  and 
training. 

Since  Its  founding  52  has  served 
25.000  disabled  and  hospitalized  veter- 
ans with  its  entertainment  and  counsel- 
ing services.  From  time  to  time  It  has 
also  presented  special  gifts:  Pianos, 
typewriters,  rehabilitation  equipment, 
and  cash  funds  to  hospitals  and  veterans' 
groups. 

The  chief  service  of  52  Is  that  It  re- 
lates the  veteran  to  the  nonveteran,  the 
disabled  to  the  able-bodied.  52  acts  al- 
most as  the  voice  of  conscience  in  the 
world  that  all  too  quickly  forgets  the 
unpleasantness  Its  own  stupidity  has 
caused. 

52  represents  a  unique  combination  of 
principles  and  practices  that  sets  it  apart 
from  most  other  welfare  and  veterans' 
service  groups.  52  weaves  the  varied 
strands  of  the  community  together  in  a 
glowing  tapestry  of  unselfish  service 
which  is  highly  democratic,  without  dis- 
tinctions of  race,  creed,  color,  national 
origin,  or  political  Interests  of  Its  guests 
or  Its  members.  52  entertains  in  a  lux- 
urious way — not  wastefully,  but  not  in- 
stitutionally or  stingily.  52  does  not  de- 
pend on  a  limited  group  of  "angels";  be- 
cause of  Its  broad  membership  base,  the 
ilork  of  52  is  also  without  angles.  It 
does  not  permit  Individuals  to  exploit  the 
wounded,  or  52's  work  for  the  wounded, 
with  commercial  tie-ins.  with  publicity 
aspects  that  do  not  help  the  wounded  di- 
rectly f.nd  exclusively.    52  does  not  dun 


its  members  or  the  community  with  fre- 
quent, fund-raising  attempts,  since  it 
relies  on  membership  dues  for  the  bulk 
of  its  income.  52  is  sustained  and  regu- 
lar; It  Is  not  a  sjMtsmodic.  one-shot  kind 
of  remembrance  at  holiday  seasons. 
52  Is  a  remembrance  through  devoted 
service;  not  a  remembrance  through 
monuments  or  speeches. 

Because  the  52  Association  remembers 
the  wounded  with  regular,  personal, 
high-quality,  dignified,  and  democratic 
services  for  their  social  and  economic 
adjustment,  I  have  considered  this  en- 
terprise worthy  of  this  extended  mention. 

A  few  months  ago.  52  was  presented 
with  a  certificate  of  achievement  from 
the  Surgeon  General  of  the  Navy.  Capt. 
W.  D.  Small,  commanding  ofBcer  of  St. 
Alban's  Naval  Hospital.  The  citation 
reads : 

Through  their  efficient  organization,  their 
generously  assigned  funds,  and  their  com- 
petently managed  activities,  they  have  pro- 
vided for  thousands  of  patients  dinners,  en- 
tertainment, attendance  at  athletic  events, 
and  participation  in  fishing  and  beach 
parties,  furnishing  thereby  not  only  needed 
recreation  but  also  contributing  to  the  de- 
velopment of  essential  seU-asturance  among 
seriously  handicapped  men.  Through  their 
Job-placement  and  counseling  service  they 
have  afforded  analytla,  advice,  and  aasUtance 
at  critical  times  to  many  patients.  By  their 
patriotic  initiative,  their  appreciation  of  the 
problems  of  the  men,  and  their  wholehearted 
cooperation,  they  have  Justified  their  motto 
in  full  meastire  and  have  rendered  meri- 
torious services  of  outstanding  value  to  the 
Medical  Department  of  the  Navy. 

After  a  52  ward  party  in  the  Castle 
Point  VA  Sanitarium  for  tubercular 
patients,  one  veteran  wrote: 

In  the  short  period  you  were  here,  we  re- 
turned to  normalcy.  Seeing  people  who 
cared  enough  to  spend  their  time  and  give 
BO  willingly  of  it,  was  one  of  the  finest  things 
that  has  happen^  to  this  guy  In  particular 
and  most  of  the  boys  In  general.  It  wasnt 
so  much  the  food  and  entertainment,  which 
were  both  so  good,  but  the  thought  behind 
all  of  it.  Being  able  to  talk  to  people  who 
were  In  no  hurry  but  genuinely  interested 
In  us,  with  time  for  a  snUle  and  a  friendly 
word,  well.  It  Just  was  a  tremendous  aid, 
I  suppose  I  had  become  a  bit  bitter  and 
cynical  due  to  what  I  had  heard,  but  your 
enthusiasm,  Interest,  and  genuine  friendli- 
ness once  more  convinced  me  that  this  land 
of  ours  contains  the  greatest  people  In  the 
world 

From  a  veteran  who  lost  both  of  his 
legs  in  the  "Battle  of  the  Bulge "  came 
this  note: 

I'd  also  like  to  thank  you  for  the  wonder- 
ful Job  you  all  have  gotten  me.  I'm  getting 
along  fine  and  am  really  settled  here.  I 
think  rehabilitation  Is  the  moet  Important 
thing  for  the  severely  disabled  veteran.  I 
was  really  going  batty  doing  nothing  for  over 
a  year.  Now  at  least  when  I  go  to  sleep  I 
can't  think  of  anything  more  Important  than 
getting  up  for  my  Job.  Ill  never  forget  the 
52  as  long  as  I  live.     God  bless  you  aU. 

Can  we  not  all  learn  a  lesson  from  52? 
Can  we  not  realize  finally  that  we  can 
cooperate  democratically  and  actively 
for  causes  greater  than  ourselves  with- 
out being  engaged  in  mortal,  martial 
conflict?  Is  it  not  apparent  that  with 
decent  purposes,  with  understanding 
methods  and  planned  programs,  we  can 
act  like  human  beings,  remembering  and 
serving  our  less  fortunate  fellow  citizans? 
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work  of  the  52  Association  Is  im- 
portant for  the  continued  welfare  of  the 
woun4<d  but  it  Is  also  Important  for 
Um  eoidaoMl  welfare  of  all  of  us — for  It 
dMMBBstrates  that  democracy  works. 
18  thows  that  there  is  room  and  need  for 
the  Ifltlatlve  and  imagination  of  Indl- 

citizens  working  together  for  the 
eomtrlon  good.  Our  way  of  life  is  not 
In  daiger  so  long  as  we  have  such  in- 
spirin  I  signs  of  strength  in  the  dally  lives 
men  and  women,  working  together, 
wtthojt  regard  to  religion  or  race,  con- 
ceme  1  with  only  need.^  and  the  possible 
creatl  m  of  a  better,  fuller,  happier,  more 
PMce  ul  life  for  all  The  wounded  must 
feel.  %  hen  they  are  served  by  52,  that  they 


have 


with 
forgo 


M 


lerved  a  grateful,  devoted  Nation. 


Throtigh  52,  America  tells  the  wounded. 


action,  not  words,  "We  have  not 
ten." 


ail 


hall  Plan  Already  Shows  Sign  of 
Faiiare 


SXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


IN 


HON.  HAROLD  C.  HAGEN 

or   MINNESOTA 

'  i'HE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  4,  1948 


MrJ  HAGEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  Is  a 
lot  of  misunderstanding  and  misconcep- 
tion ronceming  the  so-called  Marshall 
plan  vhlch  proposed  to  aid  Europe's  re- 
oorer r 


use  of  the  great  Interest  in  the 
subjett,  I  am  glad  to  Insert  into  the 
Ricoi  D  a  letter  dated  April  26.  addressed 
to  me  by  Dr.  Christopher  Norborg.  pub- 
lisher of  a  weekly  foreign  afTairs  news- 
letter known  as  American  World  Intel- 
ligenc  e. 

Because  Dr.  Norborg  points  out  some 
very  i  nportant  facts,  I  am  sure  the  letter 
win  te  of  Interest  to  other  Members  of 
the  h  ouse. 

Thf    letter  follows: 


Hon. 
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80-call  "d 


very 
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who 
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brougdt 
11 


moral 

one's 
facu. 


Washington.  D.  C, 

April  26.  1949. 
Harold  Hagen, 
mber  of  Congress.  House  of 
Representatives.  Washington.  D.  C. 
Conckzssman:  Your  vote  against  the 
Marshall   plan   has   Impressed   me 
It  was  as  courageous  as  It  Is  now 
proving  to  have  been  correct.     We 
kliow  the  tremendous   pressure  which 
administration's    propaganda    machine 
to  bear  upon  the  Members  of  Con- 
thls  matter  can  well  realize  what 
:ourage  It  took  to  vote  according  to 
lest  conviction  based  upon  available 


much. 
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as  so  often  happens  when  one 
>y  one's  principles,  the  facts  show  a 
to  come  forth  and  defend  the  poet- 
has  taken.     I  am  just  writing  you 
ines  to  suggest  to  you  that  the  facts 
r  ting  a  rejection  of  the  so-called  Mar- 
llan  are  already  here.     They  are  also 
i  lar  as  you  may  see  from  the  following 
8  irvey  of  things  we  now  know, 
famous  British  writer.  Dr.  Brogan.  has 
said.  "America  has  plenty  but  not 
for  all  the  world'    In  that  brief  state- 
ane  finds  the  keenest  criticism  which 
raised    against    our    concept   of    our 
postwar    forelgn-ald    program.      The 
administration,  supported  by  a  mis- 


understood bipartisanship  on  the  part  of  cer- 
tain Republican  leaders,  has  fallen  into  the 
mistake  of  continuing  what  is  basically  a 
lend-lease  philosophy  of  foreign  assistance. 
Wbatever  the  European  governments  call  for 
is  actually  accepted  as  a  statement  of  over- 
all  European  needs.  Our  country  has  now 
given  better  than  #22.000,000.000,  and  inside 
facu  reveal  that  during  the  next  4  years  at 
least  an  equal  amount  of  American  billions 
wUl  be  washed  down  the  drain  of  a  relief 
program  which  in  iu  very  nature  cannot 
create  real  reconstruction. 

Tou  may  have  seen  the  Washington  wire 
to  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  stating  that  the 
new  admlnlstrstlon  for  ERP,  or  as  it  is  now 
called  "CCA'  (Economic  Cooperation  Ad- 
mtnutrstion).  is  already  bogged  down  in 
red  tape  and  diplomatic  secrecy.  In  fact. 
It  U  now  obvious  that  the  global  planners 
of  the  State  Department  sent  along  to  the 
House  Appropriations  Committee  a  rehash 
of  the  European  oonmMidtty  reports  with- 
out even  telling  the  ataff  of  Mr.  Paul  O. 
Hoffman  what  was  up 

When  one  examines  the  European  require- 
ments, as  they  are  now  defined  in  docu- 
ments presently  before  the  House  Subcom- 
mittee on  Appropriations,  one  discovers  some 
very  strange  and  disturbing  facts,  as  for  ex- 
ample: 

1.  The  16  participating  nations  will  make 
little  or  no  effort  to  get  long-range  credits. 
In  fact,  they  will  depend  upon  having  their 
imports  from  America  financed  by  the  ERP. 
under  Mr.  Hoffman,  to  an  extent  as  may  be 
found  from  the  following  percentage  fig- 
ures for  the  individual  countries:  Portugal, 
0:  Switzerland.  0:  Sweden,  7.3;  Turkey.  14.7; 
Norway.  15.9;  Belgium,  38  2;  United  Kingdom, 
39  1;  Greece.  58  9;  Denmark.  63.8:  Nether- 
lands,  66;  Iceland,  67.4;  France,  75.5;  Ireland, 
76.8;  Italy.  80.2;  Germany-Blzone,  30.8;  8aar, 
83.9;  French  Zone,  87.5,  and  Austria,  89.4 
percent.  (The  Blzone  also  gets  $822,000,000 
from  U.  S.  Department  of  Army.) 

It  is  almost  unbelievable  that  America 
shall  be  asked  to  underwrite  the  world's 
economy  of  nations  like  the  Netherlands. 
Ireland,  and  Italy  to  a  degree  which  sur- 
passes even  what  we  used  to  do  for  Puerto 
Rico  and  the  Philippines. 

2.  Then  we  get  to  the  export  of  cotton. 
The  estimates  call  for  a  staggering  total  of 
$623,200,000.  It  is  more  than  ominous  that 
while  the  original  Paris  report  of  August 
1947  did  not  even  mention  cotton,  this  ex- 
port Item  has  now  become  the  biggest  single 
item  aside  from  food.  There  is  some  very 
disturbing  Information  from  London  Indi- 
cating that  we  are  in  fact  using  the  ERP  to 
underwrite  the  Anglo- American  cotton  cartel. 
I  tnist  that  the  Congress  will  look  into  this 
angle. 

3.  At  a  time  when  we  need  every  foot  of 
timber  in  this  country,  the  ERP  for  1948-49 
expects  the  United  States  to  furnish  Europe 
with  1,835,000  cubic  meters  of  timber.  Of 
this,  more  than  half,  namely.  947,000  cubic 
meters,  will  find  its  way  to  Great  Britain,  a 
country  which  has  raised  its  tlmlier  Import 
requirements  for  next  year  to  the  Incredible 
total  of  10.704.000  cubic  meters.  Why  not  go 
slow  on  timber  export  until  we  have  buUt 
houses  for  our  own  Ul-housed  veterans? 

4.  You  wUl  recall  that  during  the  two  first 
years  after  the  war  we  were  forced  to  send 
war-devastated  Europe  tens  of  millions  of 
tons  of  very  expensive  American  coal.  In  the 
meantime,  European  coal  production  has  re- 
covered to  a  remarkable  degree.  And  all  ex- 
perts agree  that  it  ts  a  very  expensive  thing 
to  ship  American  coal  thousands  of  mUes 
across  the  Atlantic,  except  in  cases  where 
there  Is  absolute,  catastrophic  needs.  Yet, 
we  find  that  next  year's  ERP  requirements 
call  for  a  continued  export  of  American  coal 
m  the  amount  of  30.136.000  metric  tons,  at 
an  estimated  cost  of  $271,200,000.  Let  me, 
for  example,  call  yctir  attention  to  the  pro- 


posed coal  exports  to  France,  herself  a  grtat 
coal  producer  (estimated  194S-49  production. 
53,000,000  metric  totis).  The  ERP  plans  to 
give  France  10.000,000  metric  tons  of  Ameri- 
can coal  at  the  staggering  cost  of  $S4.S00.(O0 
to  the  American  taxpayer*.  The  fact  is  t^at 
if  the  French  coal  Industry  was  operated  at 
a  tMtter  production  level,  France  could  tske 
care  of  all  hK  own  coal  needs. 

A.  Inasmuch  as  you  are  from  a  farming 
district,  which  I  personally  know  very  witll. 
your  constltuenu  may  t>e  interested  In  the 
fact  that  the  ERP  plans  to  export  sgrtcijl- 
tural  machinery  In  the  amount  of  1122,100,- 
000.  Comparatively  speaking,  that  ts  ttot 
much  of  a  figure  although  one  doee  not  quite 
understand  this  panicky  speed  about  OMClia- 
nixing  European  farming.  However,  when 
one  finds  that  of  the  total  export  of  agri- 
cultural aaifelMry  to  Europe,  we  are  going 
to  let  Fraaae  and  her  dependencies  bavn  a 
total  of  $43400.000  In  1  year,  one  beg  ns 
to  t>elleve  the  rumor  from  the  Paris  meeting 
that  the  French  padded  their  requlrenients 
beyond  rhyme  and  reason. 

Also,  when  our  American  farmers  witre 
breaking  their  backs  to  feed  the  world,  the 
French  farmers  went  on  a  sit-down  strike 
in  1946-47  and  took  a  million  acres  of  whiat 
out  of  production.  It  seems  very  strange  ttat 
we  should  honor  such  behavior  by  taking 
farm  machinery,  so  badly  needed  on  Amerl. 
can  farms,  and  ship  it  as  a  gift  to  French 
farmers  who.  if  they  worked  more,  could 
more  than  feed  the  whole  French  populatic>n. 

This  letter  is  already  getting  to  be  rather 
long.  Prom  the  above-stated  facts  you  will 
realize,  however,  that  the  so-caUed  Marshiill 
plan  Is  so  shot  full  with  questionable  de- 
vices and  estimates  that  one  can  only  coa- 
gratulate  those  Congressmen  who  had  moral 
courage  enough  to  stand  up  and  demand 
that  we  at  long  last  begin  to  show  prudence 
in  whatever  help  we  are  giving  to  overseas 
nations.  The  American  people  want  to  help 
the  world  back  to  recovery.  In  my  humble 
opinion,  however,  it  is  about  time  that  the 
American  people  were  given  the  true  facts 
in  matters  of  foreign  affairs. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Chkistophkr  Nokbobg, 
Publisher,  American  World  Intelligence. 


The  Shameful  British  Record  in  the 
Holy  Land 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ARTHUR  G.  KLEIN 

or  Nxw  Toas 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  4.  1948 

Mr.  KLEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  you  do  not 
have  to  be  very  anglophoblc  to  feel  a 
strong  sense  of  nausea  when  contemplat- 
ing the  shameful  record  of  Great  Britain 
In  the  Holy  Land. 

It  is  a  record  of  double  talk,  double 
cross,  and  double  dealing. 

Entirely  aside  from  the  conflict  in  pol- 
icy between  the  OfBce  of  Colonial  Af- 
fairs on  the  one  hand  and  the  Foreign 
and  War  Offices  and  the  American  De- 
partment of  State  on  the  other,  British 
policy  in  the  whole  Mediterranean  area 
has  been  one  of  commercial  exploitation 
and  military  advantage  for  three  cen- 
turies. 

This  is  a  depressing  record  of  political 
opportunism  and  imperiali-sm.  no  differ- 
ent perhaps  than  Great  Britain's  equally 
opportunistic  history  In  other  quarters 
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of  the  world,  but  marked  by  a  greater 
cyniciam  In  Its  shifts  and  reversals  and 
broken  promises.  In  the  Middle  East  the 
British  were  not  dealing  with  primitive 
savages,  such  as  the  civilized  world 
deems  fit  prey  for  enslavement;  here  the 
British  were  dealing  with  cultured  and 
civilized  peoples  who  had  established  a 
highly  democratic  way  of  life,  enlight- 
ened and  advanced,  while  Winston 
ChurchiU'B  forebears  were  still  worship- 
ing stones  and  painting  their  bodies  with 
colored  earth. 

MO  MONO*  XM  THE  XMOUSK 

This  is  not  to  suggest  that  it  is  less  to 
be  deplored  that  a  great  nation  should 
break  Its  word  with  MTages  than  with 
those  of  a  contcmpormry  culture;  what  I 
■m  sttf  gestlng  is  that  the  Jews  and  the 
Arf*i)s  thfrnselTwi  had  codes  of  conduct  In 
domestic  and  In  international  relation- 
ships leading  them  to  the  belief  that  there 
was  honor  in  the  English. 

Obvloa'^ly.  both  were  mistaken. 

With  equal  obviousness,  by  following 
the  British  lead  our  own  Department  of 
Slate  has  led  the  United  States  into  the 
Eame  embarrassing  and  dishonorable 
position — our  State  Department  and  our 
Military  Establishment,  I  should  say. 

Mr.  Speaker,  to  savor  the  full  flavor  of 
our  Ignominy.  I  urge  you  axid  all  Mem- 
bers of  this  House  to  read  with  care  the 
documented  history  of  the  British  ex- 
ploitation of  the  Middle  E:ast  presented 
by  the  Nation  Associates  in  a  publica- 
tion which  I  am  sure  you  have  on  your 
desks.  That  Is  a  devastatiiig  Indictment 
of  the  mightiest  empire  the  world  has 
ever  known;  to  paraphrase  Mr.  Church- 
ill, never  have  so  mighty  a  people  con- 
ducted themselves  so  small. 

The  British  record  as  published  by 
the  Nation  Is  too  lengthy  for  Inclusion 
in  the  Record;  but.  under  leave,  I  am 
Inserting  the  salty  comment  from  the 
Washington  Post  dated  today  in  an  edi- 
torial entitled  "New  Turn  in  Holy  Land": 

mW  TXJEM  m   HOLT  LAKD 

British  anxiety  to  get  out  of  Paleetine  has 
BOW  been  stxceeded  by  British  anxiety  to 
get  back.  A  thousand  troops  have  been 
rushed  to  Haifa,  and  they  are  said  to  be 
merely  a  vanguard.  BvldenUy  there  has 
been  some  miscalculation  on  the  part  of  the 
British  authorities.  The  official  explanation 
Is  the  seriously  deteriorating  situation.  The 
situation  is.  In  truth,  one  of  diaintegraUon, 
but  tb  s  Lb  no  surprise  to  anybody,  let  alone 
the  Britiah.  It  was  because  of  the  expected 
disintegration  in  Paleatlne  that  the  British 
•aked  for  the  intervention  of  the  United 
llaUons.  A  stalemate  in  the  United  Nations 
allowed  events  to  proceed  according  to  an- 
ticipation. The  Holy  Land  has  disintegrated 
into  de  facto  parUtion.  civil  war,  and  a  drub- 
bing for  the  Arabs  In  the  Initial  stages  of 
conflict.  Could  it  be  that  there  has  been 
some  disintegration  among  the  Arabs  to  ac- 
count for  British  concern? 

Color  Ls  lent  to  such  a  theory  by  the  re- 
ports of  refugees  from  Haifa.  Jaffa,  and 
Jerusalem  on  their  way  to  Transjordan. 
They  tell  a  story  of  ineptitude  in  the  Arab 
command  and  division  in  Arab  councils.  The 
story  throws  some  light  on  the  ex-Muftl  and 
chairman  of  the  Palestine  Arab  Higher  Com- 
mittee. HaJ  Amin  el  Husselnl.  and  the  top 
commander  of  the  Arab  fighting  forces  In 
Palestine,  Fawri  el  Kawukjl.  During  the 
war  this  brace  cf  scoundrels  were  Hitler's 
coadjutors.  They  *re  fanatically  anti-Ally, 
let  alone  anti-Jew.  They  don't  care  what 
has  happened  or  what  will  happen  at  Lake 


Tbry  sre  slinply  committed  to  the 
extermination  of  the  Jews  as  a  preparatory 
move  to  tbs  elimination  ot  all  wastsm  in- 
ftttSDce  in  the  Middle  East.  Evidently  the 
duo  arc  just  as  oblivious  to  the  Arab  League. 
In  sptu  at  the  Arab  League's  subventions  of 
ths  notorious  Mufti.  It  U  rsjMrtsd  that 
ttasy  violated  an  undertaking  to  avoid  a 
pitched  battls  with  Haganab.  Tbs  cooler 
bsads  at  Cairo  knew  tbat  any  defeat  might 
damage  if  not  destroy  tbs  prestige  of  Arab 
arms.  This  Is  axactiy  whst  bappcnsd,  and 
ths  damage  to  Arab  arms,  aooording  to  ths 
reftigees,  has  extended  to  the  antl-ZlonUt 
cause. 

What  has  happened  of  laU  weeks  has 
demonstrated  ths  absurdity  of  the  contsn- 
Uons  which  succeeded  in  paralysing  United 
States  action  after  ths  Aasembly  action  oo 
partition.  The  dsdsloo,  it  was  said.  Jeopard- 
ised America's  oU  supply  in  the  Middle  last 
in  case  of  war  with  Bovist  Bussia.  AXtsr 
working  on  tbs  mUitary.  and  getting  them 
so  frlghteDed  that  they  added  their  influ- 
ence to  ths  Araboptilles  among  the  dlplo- 
mau.  Aramco  now  admits  that  Arabian  oU 
would  be  unobtainsbls,  anyway.  This  was 
extorted  out  of  Aramco  oOdals  last  Tuesday 
by  the  Senate  SpecUl  War  Investigating 
Committee  which  is  accusing  Aramco  of  an 
overcharge  In  dealings  with  the  Navy.  What- 
ever the  merit  or  demerit  about  the  over- 
charge, they  certainly  oversold  the  anti- 
partition  case  to  our  naive  defense  officials. 

Now  the  myth  about  a  united  Arab  world 
waging  a  holy  war  against  all  and  sundry 
seems  on  the  verge  of  explosion.  Even  the 
Arabs  in  Pal':«tine  are  disunited.  Left  to 
themselves,  they  would  doubtlese  run  out 
the  rascally  MufU  and  his  military  chieftain. 
Neither  of  them  was  at  the  April  38  war 
conference  at  Amman,  Transjordan  capital, 
when  the  invasion  of  Palestine  was  dls- 
cusKd  by  the  Arab  chieftains.  Nor  was 
there  present,  apparently,  any  representa- 
tive of  Arab  Palestine.  As  one  of  the  refu- 
gees said  to  the  Associated  Press,  "Could  you 
talk  of  fighting  a  war  for  liberation  of  Amer- 
ica and  Ignore  aU  Americans?"  The  ir- 
reducible fact  is  that  the  Arab  world  to 
■eething  with  such  tinrest  and  interpasha 
Jealousy  that  the  Arab  states  are  afraid  of 
any  sisabie  outward  movement  of  their 
troops.  It  Is  this  disintegration,  no  doubt, 
that  has  sounded  the  alarm  in  Britain  and 
sent  British  troops  hurrying  back  to 
Paleatlne. 


Gevernment  by  Propaganda 


work  in  the  dark — In  short,  a  new  InvUlble 
guvei  nmcot. 

Wtth  the  htigc  funds  at  their  command, 
tkey  Isold  public  opinion  so  effectively  that 
they  crften  determine  the  result  in  advance  of 
a  roU  by  your  reprseentMlvse  ta  Oongrsei. 

This  subverts  the  prlnelples  of  a  repre- 
sentative government.  It  Is  Illegal,  and  as  I 
shall  point  oat,  in  many  eases  It  la  In  viola- 
tion of  criminal  tututes. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROY  0.  WOODRUFF 

OF   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  BEPRESBNTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  4,  1948 

Mr.  WOODRUFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  radio  broad- 
cast by  Hon.  Samuel  B.  Pettenglll,  former 
Representative  from  Indiana: 

GOVXSNUXNT   BT   PKOPAGANDA 

(Text  of  broadcast  by  Samuel  B.  Pettenglll 
over  ABC  network.  Sxinday,  April  35,  1948) 
Last  Sunday  I  spoke  of  the  great  need  to 
send  your  strongest  and  best  men  and  women 
to  Congress.  One  reason  we  need  that  kind 
is  the  fact  that  a  supercongress  is  growing 
up  in  Washington  that  is  dwarfing  the  Con- 
gress established  by  the  Constitution. 

I  refer  to  law-making  by  propaganda  by 
the  executive  departments.  Propaganda  that 
tnes  money  paid  by  all  taxpayers,  and  by 
members  of  all  parties.  Propaganda  by  men 
who  are  not  elected  by  anybody,  who  often 


uva  TAKs  tcaam 
Yet  It  goes  unpunUhed,  and  will  eoMtaMM 
to  go  unpunished  until  ws  set  a  Cuiifvesi 

that  will  deny  thu  suparlegislature  the  use 

of  public  funds,  and  untU  we  get  a  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  that  will  put  these  culprtte 
in  )aU. 

When  the  executive  branch  f)r  any  govern- 
ment—by the  use  at  puMIc  funds — ooii  trots 
the  thinking  of  the  people,  a  oongrcM  or 
parliament  beeomes  superfluous  —  even 
though  it  may  be  kept,  as  a  pollttcal  Charlie 
MeCarthy,  to  givs  a  pretsnee  of  legality  to 
what  Is  In  fact  a  perversion  of  reprsaenUUvs 
goveenment, 

Oovemment  by  propaganda  has  been  an 
Indispensable  factor  in  the  development  at 
the  Idea  of  sn  sll-wlse.  Indispensable  man— 
call  him  ducc,  fuehrer,  leader,  or  any  other 
name. 

BMDOwau  ros  ss  Tcaas 

Vot  36  years  the  world  has  witneaeed  the 
sinister  growth  of  this  idea.  It  is  fotind  in 
the  thought  police  of  Japan,  in  the  total  cen- 
sorship of  Russia,  in  the  huge  propaganda 
machines  of  Mussolini  and  Hitler — control- 
ling the  press,  radio,  public  platiorm,  motion 
pictures,  the  theater,  and,  to  some  extent, 
even  music,  art,  science,  and  the  pulpit. 

As  a  German  writer  puts  It,  it  was  intended 
"to  render  the  parliamentary  system    •    •    • 
incapable  of  independent  action     •     •     •    to 
make  the  Reichstag  powerless  as  a  law-glvlng    , 
and  policy-forming  body." 

Ooebbels,  the  Nazi  minister  of  propaganda 
and  enlightenment,  made  internal  resistance 
to  Hitler  impossible  by  feeding  out  to  the 
German  people  only  what  Hitler  wanted  them 
to  hear,  by  coloring  and  suppressing  public 
information,  by  forbidding  criticism,  and  so 
mnking  a  farce  of  popular  elections  and  a 
pious  fraud  of  voting  In  the  German  Con- 
gress. The  same  tactics  are  at  work  in  the 
new  puppet  government  t>ehind  the  iron 
curtain. 

If  free  debate  of  government  policies  had 
not  been  crushed,  it  is  wholly  possible  that 
Hitler  vrould  not  have  been  able  to  pltmge 
Germany  into  war. 

A   DANGEROI7S    TBKEAT   IN    AKKSICA 

Executive  propaganda  is  one  of  the  moat 
sinister  developments  in  the  modern  world. 
We,  who  Ijelleve  in  a  free  society,  must  stop 
its  growth  here.  It  has  already  made  serious 
headway. 

Prom  this  Indictment,  we  exclude  the  con- 
stitutional right  and  duty  of  the  President 
to  make  recommendatloru  of  legislation  to  \ 
Congress.  We  exclude  his  ofllcial  radio  ad- 
dresses and  press  conferences.  We  exclude 
the  testimony  of  Cabinet  members  for  com- 
mittees of  Congress.  We  exclude  the  official 
reports  of  Government  deptartments. 

All  these  are  legitimate.  And.  of  course, 
we  exclude  the  expression  of  opinion  and  the 
advocacy  of  public  noeasur^  by  any  p>eraon 
or  organization  who  use  their  own  money, 
and  not  the  taxpayers'  money. 

All  these  are  part  of  the  machinery  of  free 
government.  But  this  is  the  practice  Uaat 
we  must  indict — ^the  tise  of  public  funds, 
outside  of  the  legitimate  channels  I  have  ' 
described,  to  mold  the  thinking  of  the  pub- 
lic In  order  to  build  fires  under  Congress- 
men and  SenaUM^,  to  destroy  their  Independ- 
ent Judgment,  and  force  them  to  do  the  will 
of  lobbyists  in  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Federal  Government. 
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foreign  affairs.  It  gives  the  American 
symdathlzers.  or  stool  pigeons,  of  foreign 
govei  nments  the  power  to  Influence  Ameri- 
can legKlatlon  and  appropriations.  It  es- 
cape) erosa-examlnatlon  at  a  public  hearing 
OB  •  ]ual  terma  with  all  others  t>efore  con- 
onol  comnUttees. 

It  thus  rests  public  policy  on  the  lop- 
alde<  views  of  a  few  fanatics,  rather  than 
on  1  he  broad  understanding  which  cornea 
fron;  full,  fair  public  debate  on  the  floor  of 
Con(  ress. 

Le;  me  tell  you  how  this  new  engine  of 
gove  nment  operates.  I  must  refer  to  actual 
casei ;  but  you  will  understand  that  I  do  not 
here  and  now,  necessarily  condemn  the 
meaj  ures  themselves.  Let's  take  the  Bret- 
WoodB  scheme  to  stabilize  International 
monty  systems  and  support  the  economy 
f  )relgn  governments.  This  was  an  Im- 
port int  policy  coating  btlllona  of  dollars. 

SOLO   TO   THK    AMZKICAN    PXOPLE 

waa  It  sold  to  the  American  people 
to    Congraaa    by    this    superleglslature 
public    funds    to    propagandize    one 
vlew^joint  only? 

Treastiry     Department     distributed 
plecea  of  literature  favoring  the  Bret- 
Woods   scheme.     How    many    pieces    In 
7     Exactly     210 — 890.000     against 
This  Is   a  ratio  of   over  4.000   to   1   In 
of  Bretton  Woods.     That  was  loading 
lice  and  that  was  not  playing  the  game, 
wire  was  pulled — press,  radio,  college 
lectiire  hall,  even  the  pulpits  In  the  churches, 
the    time    Congreaa    voted    on    It,    the 
Amet-lcan  people  had  heard  practically  only 
side  of  the  queatlon.     On  the  Marshall 
Jvist    enacted,    all    wires    were    pulled 
Offlclala    of    the    State    Department 
speeches  before  cotton,  tobacco,  wheat, 
and   dairy  farmers  and  other  organ- 
telling  them  bow  they  would  benefit 
ally  from  these  huge  appropriations. 
Iiriportant  bills  are  Introduced  and  Mem- 
of  Congreaa  cannot  find  out  what  public 
a   wrote    them   or   what    motives,    In- 
.  or  reasons  they  had  for  promoting 
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notable    example    was     lend-lease    In 

It  waa  Impoaalble  for  any  Congreaa- 

or  Senator,  to  find  out  whose  idea  it 

although  a  determined  effort  was  made 

that  fact. 

waa  not  until  long  afterward  that  its 

originator    was   discovered    to    be 

'8  Prime  Minister  Churchill. 

h  is  the  super  legislature  that  you  do 

ilect,  can't  see,  talk  to.  argue  with,  or 

at  the  next  election. 

device   la   for   some   department 
to   telephone — at    public    expense,    of 
governors,    mayors,    and    party 
back  home  to  put  the  heat  on  Con- 
gressmen and  Senators  to  force  them  Into 
line 

Oiie  United  Statea  Senator  has  said:  "The 
purj  ose  of  this  propaganda  la  to  control  the 
leguiattve  branch  of  the  Oovemment.  The 
mac  ilne  has  developed  to  such  proportions 
that  many  Members  of  Congress  are  afraid 
to  ciallenge  Ita  power  it  13  growing  with 
lighi  tung    speed.     lU   growth    Increaaea    Ita 
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power,  and  lU  power  means  a  further  Increase 
In  Ita  growth." 

OtJl    rXDOAL    "THOUGHT    COMTaOL" 

Last  May,  the  House  of  Representatives 
eretted  a  subcommittee  on  Publicity  and 
Propaganda  in  the  Executive  Departmenta. 
Congraaaman  HxaNKss  of  Indiana,  the  chair- 
man of  that  committee,  says: 

"When  Government  propaganda  is  suc- 
cessful In  shaping  public  opinion  to  Ita  own 
predetermined  objectives,  we  have  arrived  at 
a  system  of  Federal  thought  control  which 
closely  parallels  the  mechanics  of  dictator- 
ship." 

Mr.  HAaNsaa  reporta  that  in  1946,  the  ex- 
ecutive agencies  spent  $75,000,000  In  pub- 
licity and  propaganda  activities.  That  Is  35 
times  as  much  as  the  law  permita  a  national 
political  party  to  spend  in  a  Presidential 
campaign.  That  makes  the  executive 
branch  of  Oovernment  the  most  powerful 
lobby  In  America. 

Porty-flve  thouaand  Federal  employees  de- 
vote all,  or  part,  of  their  time  to  publicity 
and  propaganda.  These  busy  beavers  Issue 
an  endless  stream  of  press  releases,  ghost- 
written speeches,  radio  scrlpta,  motion-pic- 
ture films,  pamphlets,  etc. 

When  you  hear  half  a  dozen  radio  com- 
mentators all  giving  you  the  same  "line"  on 
Bretton  Woods  or  any  other  pv\i}llc  measure, 
you  can  gueas  who  is  the  Svengalt  who  hyp- 
notizes theae  Trllbys  of  the  air  to  sing  the 
same  tune. 

WAX   DKPAXTMXNT   HIXKD   XXPOT 

To  promote  universal  military  training  the 
War  Department  hired  a  New  York  "expert " 
to  tour  the  country  at  taxpayers'  expense, 
and  conduct  radio  panel  discussions  loaded 
with  advocates  of  the  measure. 

This  "expert"  asked  the  radio  audiences 
to  write  letters  to  the  stations,  adding  that 
the  letters  would  be  forwarded  to  the  proper 
people   In   Congress. 

In  addition,  military  airplanes  were  used 
to  fly  hundreds  of  Influential  civilians  to 
military  reservations,  in  order  to  line  them 
up  for  this  policy.  They  also  discovered  a 
submarine  In  the  Pacific  Ocean  at  Just  the 
right  moment  for  maximum  effect — as  if  we 
were  the  sole  owners  of  that  ocean. 

The  Social  Security  Bo«ird,  Public  Health 
Service,  and  Children's  Bureau  send  their 
agenta  all  over  the  country  to  beat  the  tom- 
toma  for  soclallxed,  or  political  medicine. 

Theae  traveling  lobbylsta — at  your  ex- 
pense—set up  so-called  health  workshops 
and  drum  up  trade  with  social  welfare  work- 
ers, women's  clubs,  labor  unions,  and  all 
others  susceptible  to  the  service  of  human- 
ity— and  the  possible  hope  of  Jol)s  for  them- 
aelvea.  They  have  even  sent  their  mission- 
aries— at  your  expense — on  Junketing  trips 
to  England.  New  Zealand.  South  America 
and  Japan. 

Much  the  same  story  can  be  told  about 
public  housing. 

BOLD  OSriANCX  OF  LAW 

All  this  is  done  in  defiance  of  a  law  which 
provides  that  no  money  appropriated  by  Con- 
greaa ahall  be  ua«d  to  {wy  for  any  letter. 
printed  matter,  or  other  device,  intended  or 
designed  to  Influence  in  any  manner  a  Mem- 
ber of  Congraaa  to  favor  or  oppose,  by  his 
vote  or  otherwtae.  any  legislation  or  appro- 
priation by  Congress.  That  law  provides 
fine  and  imprisonment  for  anyone  violat- 
ing It. 

And  yet.  so  far  aa  I  know,  no  one  has  ever 
been  indicted  for  violating  that  law. 

Such  is  the  superleglslature.  the  new  min- 
istry of  propaganda  a6d  enlightenment.  It 
la  heading  America  toward  an  all-powarful 
executive  and  a  one-party  stata.  It  may 
help  to  explain  why  Republican  and  Demo- 
cratic leaders  so  oftan  agree  on  a  bipartisan 
policy  which  denlaa  to  the  American  paopla 
an  honest  dlacuaalon  and  free  and  full  debata 
on  all  great  public  quaatlona. 


It  Is  an  additional  reason  why  you  should 
elect  strong  men  to  Congress  who  will  refuse 
to  appropriate  to  theae  lobbylsta  In  Oovern- 
ment the  funds  with  which  they  tell  you  what 
to  think. 


An  End  to  Racial  Exclusion 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WALTER  H.  JUDD 

or   MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  27,  1948 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks.  I  include  an  edi- 
torial taken  from  the  April  27. 1948.  issue 
of  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle. 

If  additional  proof  were  needed  that 
the  people  of  the  United  States  are  ready 
to  eliminate  racial  discrimination  in 
American  immigration  and  naturaliza- 
tion laws,  that  proof  was  furnished  dur- 
ing the  open  hearings  on  H.  R.  5004.  held 
April  19  and  21  betore  the  Judiciary  Sub- 
committee on  Naturalization  and  Immi- 
gration. Particularly  impressive  In  view 
of  past  attitudes,  were  the  resolutions  In 
support  of  this  bill  passed  unanimously 
by  the  boards  of  supervisors  of  San  Fran- 
cisco and  Los  Angeles,  as  well  as  the  testi- 
mony of  my  colleagues.  Hon.  Bertkand 
Oearhart  and  Hon.  George  P.  Miller. 
There  was  no  equivocation  in  their  rec- 
ognition that  new  times  require  a  new 
and  constructive  approach  to  this  prob- 
lem in  which  elemental  justice  and  na- 
tional interest  are  so  strongly  united. 

Additional  evidence  that  west  coast 
Americans  are  ready  to  take  leadership 
in  this  matter  Is  to  be  found  In  this  edi- 
torial.   It  follows: 

AN   KNO   TO   aACIAL   EXCLUSION 

The  American  people  are  ready,  from  signs 
that  appear  here  and  there,  to  take  the  final 
step  toward  eliminating  the  last  vestiges  of 
racism  from  the  laws  governing  Immigra- 
tion and  naturallxation  of  citizens.  It  la 
high  time. 

Endorsementa  of  the  Judd  bUl  to  abolUh 
racial  exclusion,  now  being  heard  by  a  Houae 
Judiciary  Subcommittee,  indicate  that  sup- 
port for  It  Is  widespread.  Favorable  testi- 
mony Is  coming  from  quarters  that  would 
have  been  In  strong  opposition  30  years  ago. 
We  are  learning  lessons. 

The  Judd  bill,  sponsored  by  the  Minnesota 
Congressman  who  once  was  a  mlaslonary  In 
China,  puta  all  Asiatic  and  Pacific  peoples  on 
a  quota  basis  for  Immigration,  the  aame 
baals  which  applies  to  Immlgranta  from  Eu- 
rope. Australasia.  Africa,  and  the  Western 
Hemisphere.  It  does  for  the  Japanese.  Ko- 
reans, Siamese,  Samoans,  and  other  Asiatic- 
Pacific  peoples  what  the  United  States  haa 
already  done  for  the  Chinese,  Filipinos,  and 
Indians — llfta  the  color  bar.  The  bill  would 
admit  about  185  Japanese  annually  and  no 
more  than  100  of  each  of  10  other  nationali- 
ties. Thus  It  would  add  a  trlfilng  1.183  at 
the  maxlmima  to  the  present  yearly  immi- 
gration totals. 

Of  greater  Importance  numerically,  the 
Judd  bUl  would  lift  the  ba.-s  against  natu- 
rallaatlon  of  ineligible  aliens  already  resid- 
ing in  the  United  States  Most  of  these  are 
Japanese,  of  course.  By  the  last  censtis  there 
were  47,000  Japaneae  aliens  on  the  mainland 
and  37.000  in  Hawaii.  Barred  from  cltlzen- 
ahlp  because  of  racial  origin,  those  alien  Jap- 
»»•••  wt  mostly  elderly .  having  entered  tha 
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country  before  the  exclusion  law  of  1924.  To 
enable  them,  and  the  Koreans,  and  the  Poly- 
BMlaiu,  and  all  others  now  barrwl  to  take 
out  eltlcenahlp  papers  wpuld  be  a  logical, 
eobslatent  development  of  democratic  prac- 
tice. Aa  an  Incidental  result,  it  would  clearly 
knock  the  props  out  from  under  the  Cali- 
fornia alien  land  laws,  which  would  be  a  very 
good  thing. 

Hawaii,  as  represented  by  Its  Delegate  to 
Congress,  is  strong  for  the  Judd  bill,  and  Ha- 
waii'a  involvement  with  the  results  of  such 
laglalatlon  would  be  greater  than  that  of 
•ay  State. 

Congreas  should  pay  special  heed  In  con- 
sidering thia  question  to  the  advice  of  Joseph 
C.  Orew,  former  Ambassador  to  Japan. 
American  relationships  In  the  Par  East,  Grew 
warns,  can  never  become  entirely  sound  until 
this  country  eliminates  the  humiliation  in- 
flicted by  our  exclusion  laws. 

Just  so;  no  one  can  say  what  part  exclu- 
sion played  in  bringing  about  Pearl  Harbor, 
but  It  was  not  negligible.  And  even  with 
Pearl  Harbor  past  and  avenged,  imtll  we 
eliminate  racial  exclusion  entirely  we  will 
continue  to  find  the  good  name  of  the  United 
States  under  a  cloud,  not  only  In  the  Orient, 
but  In  Europe,  in  the  United  Nations,  and 
wherever  our  precepta  are  meastired  against 
our  practices. 


Inflationary  Problems 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WAYNE  MORSE 

or  OREGON 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  May  4.  1948 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  review  of 
Inflationary  problems  found  in  the 
Monthly  Business  Review  of  April  15, 
1948.  submitted  to  me  by  Mr.  C.  V. 
Vosper,  of  Portland,  Oreg. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  matter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Monthly  Bvwunm  Rxvixw  bt  thx  ExEcrrrm 
Manackx  or  NACM 

Ann.  16.  1948. 

DcAxMsMBn:  Inflation  Is  an  ancient  gold- 
brick.  Prom  time  to  time  it  is  given  a  mod- 
em setting.  On  the  surface  It  looks  so  ap- 
pealing and  attractive  that  It  Is  as  readily 
accepted  as  though  it  were  genuine.  In 
truth.  It  is  the  fraud  of  the  ages.  Its  histor- 
ical background  is  aa  old  as  the  hills;  Its  con- 
sequence aa  destructive  as  the  four  horse- 
men. It  leaves  ruin,  privation,  hopelessness, 
and  strife  In  Its  wake.  It  prevents  an  orderly 
flow  of  commerce.  It  liquidates  the  fruits 
of  thrift.  It  robs  the  people  of  life  savings. 
It  sends  the  old  to  their  graves  prematurely. 
It  Is  a  poison  vlTis  which,  once  It  takes  hold, 
seldom  releases  lU  grip  untU  the  victim  sur- 
renders or  oollapsea. 

Let  ua  look  at  present-day  inflation  from 
the  viewpoint  of  the  average  skilled  worker. 
L  ke  most  of  his  fellow  workers  he  is  a  first- 
nite  citizen,  the  backbone  of  the  Nation, 
He  haa  a  family.  He  la  of  middle  age.  He 
and  hla  famUy  have  been  careful  and  saved 
for  a  rainy  day.  He  has  protected  his  famUy 
with  insurance.  He  has  put  aside  some 
money  for  a  better  education  for  hla  chil- 
dren than  he  was  privileged  to  enjoy.  Being 
a  loyal  citizen,  he  has  bought  steadily  of 
Ctovernment  twnds — not  many,  because  he 
couldnt  afford  many— but  through  the  years 
he  haa  regularly  aaved  and  a  part  of  bis  sav- 
ings he  haa  entriuted  to  hla  Oovemment. 


His  wife  has  worked  hard.  She,  too,  haa 
made  sacrifices  for  her  family.  8he  has 
thriftily  done  the  buying.  She  has  mended 
all  and  made  some  of  the  chUdren's  clothes. 
She  has  by  example  in  her  dally  life  been  an 
ideal  to  her  children,  and  she  haa  not  neg- 
lected their  spiritual  needs.  She  and  her 
husband  In  fact  have  day  by  day  built  for 
their  family  a  heritage  far  beyond  any  money 
value. 

BTrriNG  POWER  OF  THX   1948  DOLLARS 

The  husband  now  hsxs  an  average  wage  of 
12^  an  hour.  Ten  years  ago  be  earned  $1.40 
an  hour.  Hla  union  leaders  tell  him  they 
have  served  him  very  well.  He  is  making 
about  half  again  as  many  dollars  as  he  made 
10  years  ago. 

Ten  years  ago  he  had  savings  of  $2,500. 
Today  he  and  his  wife  have  $4,500  in  a  sav- 
ings account.  Isn't  he  prospering?  Ten 
years  ago  he  carried  $5,000  of  life  insurance 
for  his  family.  Today  he  has  $10,000  of  in- 
surance protection.  Ten  years  ago  he  had 
$2,000  In  bonds  or  local  building  and  loan 
stock.  Today  he  has  $4,000  invested  in  this 
type  of  security.  He  owns  a  car  in  which  he 
drives  to  work  and  with  which  he  can  take 
his  family  shopping,  visiting,  or  to  a  picnic 
on  Saturday  and  Sunday.  He  paid  $1,000 
for  It  about  7  years  ago. 

When  he  tells  his  wife  they  are  doing 
well  and  getting  along  fine,  she  agrees  with 
him,  not  wanting  to  seem  xmappreciatlve  of 
his  fine  effort.  Now  and  then,  however,  she 
wonders  whether  everything  is  as  rosy  as  it 
appears  or  as  her  husband  assures  her.  She 
knows  that  a  dollar  buys  very  little  at  the 
store.  She  has  Just  sent  away  for  a  school 
catalog  to  try  to  help  decide  on  a  small 
college  for  Jimmy.  She  gets  a  bit  of  a  shock 
when  she  sees  that  the  cost  Is  now  $1,000  a 
year  including  room  and  board.  It  used  to 
be  $<XX).  She  knows  she  has  been  cutting 
corners  on  her  meat  and  her  groceries  be- 
cause things  are  Just  so  high  she  is  forced 
to  do  so. 

Last  week  she  heard  at  the  church  supper 
that  Aunt  Sarah  who  for  years  has  taught 
most  of  the  children  In  the  community  had 
to  move  to  a  cheaper  flat.  She  could  not 
afford  to  pay  the  Increased  rent  she  was 
asked.  Her  salary  had  gone  up  so  little  and 
rent  and  other  necessities  had  gone  up  so 
much. 

Day  before  yesterday  the  retired  minister 
had  asked  her  whether  she  had  a  few  odd 
chores  or  handyman  Jobs  he  might  do  around 
the  house.  It  seemed  with  these  high  prices 
his  meager  church  pension  would  no  longer 
enable  him  to  make  ends  meet.  Jim,  her 
husband,  waa  also  a  bit  upset  because  when 
he  looked  at  a  new  car  he  found  It  would 
cost  him  $1,800  Instead  of  the  $1,000  he  had 
paid  for  the  car  he  now  owned.  When  he 
went  to  the  city  hall  to  pay  his  taxes  he 
learned  they,  too,  were  considerably  higher 
these  days.  Then  there  was  his  Income  tax, 
not  much  as  Incomes  taxes  go,  but  many, 
many  times  what  he  used  to  pay.  In  addi- 
tion there  was  the  social  security  tax  that 
was  taken  out  of  his  pay.  He  thought  of 
that  reflectively.  He  asked  hla  wife,  Mary, 
"Do  you  suppose  when  we  are  entitled  to  the 
social  security  payments,  they  will  buy  so 
little  that  we  will  find  ourselves  In  the  same 
position  as  Mr.  Cronln  and  have  to  go  out  and 
work  at  odd  Jobs  to  supplement  it?" 

INFLATION     DISCUSSED     IN    THE     FAMILT     CiaCLX 

Then  one  night  young  Jimmy  came  home 
and  told  of  someone  at  the  high  school  talk- 
ing about  inflation.  He  explained  in  detail 
and  with  examples  what  he  and  his  class- 
mates heard.  It  wasn't  really  news  to 
Jimmy's  mother  becatise  she  knew  how  high 
things  are.  Jim,  to  be  sure,  has  been  so 
busy  at  his  Job  he  hadn't  given  it  aa  mitcb 
thought.  But  Jim  and  Mary  always  talk 
things  over  with  their  oldest  aon.  They 
are  a  part  of  his  life  and  share  bis  problems. 
Tbey  find   his  subject  very   Interesting;    It 


hits  home  so.  So.  for  several  evenings  the 
three  of  them  get  into  a  huddle  and  have  a 
down-to-earth  talk  on  inflation,  what  they 
think  causes  it,  and  what  can  i>e  done  about 
correcting  it.  They  come  up  with  some  in- 
tereating  concliulons  and  ideas  to  stop  it. 

First,  Jim  wonders  whether  they  were  not 
in  fact  better  off  when  he  was  getting  $1,40 
an  hour.  The  $1.40  would  really  buy  more 
than  a  wage  of  $3.25  doea  today.  Mary  fig- 
ures it  all  out  on  her  grocery  bills  and  she 
Icnows  Jim  was  better  off.  She  finds  Jim 
tias  to  work  a  bit  longer  now  than  he  did 
10  yean  ago  to  enable  her  to  buy  the  same 
amount  of  food  ahe  needs  to  take  care  of 
the  family.  Jim  is  not  sure.  He  soon 
changes  his  mind,  after  Mary  reminds  him 
of  the  fact  that  the  twenty-five  hundred 
good,  hard-saved,  real  dollars  they  had  in 
the  bank  10  years  ago  are  no  longer  as  good 
aa  they  were.  She  says  it  seems  aa  though 
today  a  dollar  will  only  buy  about  what  a 
50-cent  piece  bought  10  years  ago.  Jimmy 
says  that  ahe  is  right  and  inflation  has  taken 
$1,250  from  them.  But  says  Jim,  "We  now 
have  four  thousand  five  hundred  in  the 
bank."  Mary  reminds  him  that  they  really 
only  have  $2,350  of  1937  purchasing  power 
if  a  dollar  la  only  worth  50  cents.  And  this, 
«he  emphasizes.  Is  $250  less  in  piu-chasing 
power  than  they  had  10  years  ago. 

"How  about  the  bondn  we  own?"  asks 
Jim.  "The  money  we  invented  In  them  is 
now  only  worth  half  Its  price.  And  our  life- 
insurance  protection  is  only  half  Its  value." 
.  "Yes."  says  Mary.  "I  actually  have  leas  than 
I  had  10  years  ago  to  take  care  of  things  if 
something,  which  prey  God  never  occurs, 
should  happen  to  you." 

"Of  course."  aays  Jimmy,  "the  home  you 
ovim  is  worth  an  Infiated  price,  but  if  you 
sold  It  you  would  have  to  pay  more  to  buy 
a  new  one  and  It  probably  wouldn't  be  as 
well  built." 

Mary  says,  "Jim,  there  Is  something  wrong 
here  and  if  things  are  going  to  continue  like 
this,  what  Is  the  use  of  saving?  We  might 
as  well  spend  our  money  as  we  go  along  be- 
fore it  is  worth  even  less." 

But  Jim  had  a  different  idea  which  his 
wife  agreed  was  worth  considering.  "Let's-, 
get  busy  and  see  whether  we  can't  restore 
the  value  of  our  savings  so  that  they  are 
worth  what  they  were.  Let's  see  what  we 
can  do  to  try  and  not  let  them  take  from 
us  that  for  which  we  worked  and  saved." 

And  what  could  this  hard-working  family 
do  to  stop  this  inflationary  tax?  They  could 
do  everything,  for  the  power  that  they  and 
others  like  them  possess  is  so  great  they  do 
not  realize  its  potentiality.  Let's  assume 
they  talk  this  thing  out  and  come  up  with 
the  logical  answers  as  I  believe  the  average 
American  workers  would  if  the  problem  were 
thoroughly  understood  by  them. 

A  PLAN  TO  RESTORE  FXTLL   VALTJI  TO   DOLLAR 

Here  is  a  line  of  action  which  would,  to  be 
siu-e,  require  courage,  but  which  in  the  end 
would  be  worth  the  effort. 

First,  let  tlie  men  In  the  shop  talk  It  over 
with  other  men  in  the  shop  and  with  their 
union  representatives.  If  enough  do.  results 
will  follow.  Let  them  teU  their  union  repre- 
sentatives that  the  new  wage  Increase  they 
want  to  get  for  them  is  necessary  if  things 
keep  going  sky-high.  But  let  them  aek 
whether  a  wage  increase  without  a  produc- 
tion increase  won't  make  them  poorer.  Let 
them  be  Insistent  that  what  they  need  more 
is  a  plan  of  action  that  wtU  make  their  pres- 
ent wages  have  better  buying  power.  Let 
them  tell  their  leaders  to  get  back  of  a  sta- 
bilizatlon-of-wage  program  and  put  all  their 
effort  on  getting  value  back  Into  the  dollar. 
Let  them  know  that  they  are  not  so  inter- 
ested in  getting  more  dollars  that  are  worth 
60-cent  pieces  aa  a  wage  Increase.  Such  a 
wage  increase  is  a  "phony"  and  it  Jttst  takes 
away  value  from  the  hard-earned  dollars  tbej 
have  saved.    In  fact  It  Increases  Inflation. 
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APPENDIX  TO  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 


arPtT  TO  ITSCXAL  PATTRNALISM 
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lar  they  can't  pay  it.  And  for  our  part 
we  Intend  to  produce  more  so  as  to  help 
make  our  dollars  real." 

They  can  preach  the  gospel  of  unselflsh- 
neae  and  self-reliance.  They  can  show 
when  business,  the  fairmer.  wage  earner, 
community,  and  in  fact,  all  the  people  run 
to  Washington  for  help,  they  in  the  end 
add  to  their  problem.  Furthermore,  they 
make  It  difficult  for  a  Congressman  or  Sen- 
ator  to  protect  their   savings. 

Yes  sir.  their  dander  Is  up.  they  can  tell 
their  Representatives,  and  since  they  in 
fact  are  a  large  part  of  the  Government. 
they  propose  to  help  run  It  from  here  on 
out.  They  can  say  "We  have  a  great  coun- 
try here  and  we  are  going  to  make  sure 
our  kids  have  It  too." 
Sincerely  yours. 
HSMXT    H.    HuMAKN,   Bxecutlvt   Manager. 


Oippled  Children  Aided 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  E.  L  BARTLETT 

deltgatt:  from  alaska 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RIPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  4,  1943 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  know 
the  Congress  will  be  glad  to  learn  that 
the  Mount  Ed^ecumbe  Orthopedic  Hos- 
pital near  Sitka,  Alaska,  is  doing  its  Job 
well. 

Dr.  Philip  H.  Moore,  orthopedic  sur- 
geon, describes  this  forward  step  In  the 
improvement  of  the  health  of  Alaska  In 
the  May  issue  of  a  publication  called 
Alaska's  Health.  Issued  by  the  Territorial 
Department  of  Health  In  cooperation 
with  the  United  States  Children's  Bu- 
reau and  the  United  States  Public  Health 
Service. 

At  a  time  when  tuberculosis  kills  19 
times  as  many  among  Alai.ka  groups  as 
it  does  on  the  average  in  the  United 
States,  it  Is  important  that  we  observe 
that  a  cooperative  program  in  behalf  of 
crippled  children  is  eflective.  The  pro- 
posals for  similar  cooperative  attacks  on 
tuberculosis,  in  my  Judgment,  will  be 
similarly  effective. 

I  attach  Dr.  Moore's  statement  on 
progress  at  Mount  Edgecumbe  Ortho- 
pedic Hospital  : 

AI.ASXA  paosasascs  im  caxx  or  cwirrLMB 

CRIUnXN 

(By  Philip  H.  Moore,  orthopedic  surgeon. 
Mount  Edgecumbe  Orthopedic  Hq^tttal) 
One  evening  not  long  ago  I  happaned  by 
iM  door  of  one  of  the  wards  of  the  Mount 
nigai  iiiiibe  Hospital,  where  we  are  treating 
the  crippled  children  of  Alaska.  What  I  saw 
there  was  a  sight  and  a  memory  I  am  sure  the 
people  of  Alaskib  would  like  to  share  with  me. 
There  was  a  group  of  boys  snd  girls  assem- 
bled in  the  center  of  the  ward.  One  of  these 
boys  hsd  a  guitar,  and  as  I  stood  In  the  door- 
way the  soft  strains  of  a  popular  western 
song,  sung  in  the  finest  harmony,  came  to  my 
ears.  About  this  smaller  group  there  clus- 
tered ao  or  30  other  children,  some  of  them 
lending  their  voices  to  the  song,  some  of 
them  just  sittii\g  and  listening.  As  I  glanced 
about  each  one  assumed  the  proportions  of 
an  individual  and  special  problem.  Here  lay 
a  group  of  children  with  casts  on  their  bodies; 
thara  sat  a  child  with  his  arm  held  high  In 
while  others  were  supporting  their 
Uta  oa  crutchee.  Two  were  in  wbeeU 
chairs,  several  were  on  frames  in  beds,  and  a 
Xtw  had  aimpla  casu  od  arms  or  legs.     Every 


one  of  them  was  on  his  wsy  back  to  a  more 
useful  place  in  the  world. 

This  was  a  far  different  sight  from  that 
which  met  the  eye  in  April  of  1947  when  the 
orthopedic  hospital  first  opened.  While  we 
have  not  accomplished  all  our  objectives,  we 
have  come  a  long  way  toward  establishing 
within  the  Territory  a  recognized  orthopedic 
center  for  the  care  of  Alaska's  crippled  chil- 
dren, without  distinction  as  to  race,  color, 
creed,  or  economic  status.  Believing  the 
people  of  Alaska  should  know  more  about  the 
details  of  what  we  are  trying  to  do  at  our 
Orthopedic  Hospiui  I  shall  attempt,  in  brief, 
to  outline  cur  program. 

While  major  credit  for  initiating  a  program 
of  orthopedic  care  within  the  Territory  goes 
to  our  far-sighted  health  commissioner.  Dr. 
C.  Earl  Albrecht.  such  a  program  could  not 
have  been  accomplished  without  the  approval 
and  advice  of  the  United  States  Children's 
Bureau  and  the  assistance  of  the  Territorial 
Crippled  Children's  Services,  the  Alaska  Crip- 
pled Children's  Association,  the  Alaska  Native 
Service,  and  many  other  public-spirited  or- 
ganizations and  individuals. 

What  sort  of  a  program  has  been  carried 
on  by  the  orthopedic  hospital  staff?  In  order 
to  determine  more  accurately  our  orthopedic 
proUam  and  needs,  a  series  of  case-finding 
clinics  were  held  throughout  the  Territory 
during  the  summer  of  1946.  These  clinics 
were  held  in  a  good  proportion  of  the  pop- 
ulation centers  throughout  Alaska  and  to 
these  came  children  from  the  surrounding 
areas  by  boat,  rail,  bus.  and  plane.  Over 
300  children  were  seen  because  of  orthopedic 
defects,  and  a  large  number  of  these  children 
were  selected  ps  needing  hospitalisation  as 
soon  as  possible. 

Hospital  beds  were  provided  In  the  fol- 
lowing manner.  The  Territorial  department 
of  health  contracted  with  the  Alaska  Native 
Service  to  hospitalize  these  patients  at  the 
Mount  Edgecumbe  Hospital  on  a  flat  rate  per 
day  payment  basis.  Under  thU  plan,  the 
Alaska  Native  Service  contracts  with  the 
Department  of  Health  to  furnish  the  hoe- 
pltal  facilities  while  the  Territorial  depart- 
ment of  health  pays  for  hospitalization  of 
cases  under  its  Crippled  Children's  Program. 
The  Territorial  department  of  health  also 
furnishes  the  services  of  an  orthopedic  sur- 
geon and  an  orthopedic  head  nurse.  This  baa 
been  a  very  successful  arrangement  and  Is  an 
excellent  example  of  how  the  united  efforta 
and  cooperation  of  several  agencies  can  ac- 
complish what  Is  thought  to  be  the  Impos- 
sible. Almost  immediately  patients  were 
selected  and  sent  to  this  orthopedic  center 
and  the  number  of  patlenu  now  under  treat- 
ment in  the  hospital  is  56. 

In  addition  to  those  treated  in  the  hos- 
pital, there  are  about  an  equal  number  who 
receive  orthopedic  care  on  an  out-patient 
basis. 

Two  other  services  are  rend«red  by  the 
orthopedic  surgeon.  The  first  of  these  U 
assisting  in  the  care  of  crippled  children 
who  live  in  the  ouUying  dlstrlcU  where  there 
are  no  doctors.  This  is  done  by  correspond- 
ence with  the  public  health  nurse  who  re- 
sides in  the  area  and  has  knowledge  of  the 
patient.  The  second  service  Is  one  of  con- 
sultation with  the  private  physicians  in  the 
Territory.  Many  of  the  physicians  are  avail- 
ing themselves  of  the  opportunity  for  free 
consultation  by  correspondence.  This  serv- 
ice includes  X-ray  Interpreutlons  and  con- 
sultation It  diagnoeU  and  treatment  regi- 
mens. 

It  will  also  be  of  Interest  to  the  residenu 
of  Alaska  to  know  something  of  tha  equip- 
ment at  the  orthopedic  hoeplUl.  The  hos- 
pital ficilities  and  equipment  at  Mount 
Edgecumbe  are  second  to  none  In  the  United 
States.  On  a  recent  viait  to  many  eimUar 
but  larger  institutions  in  the  States  it  was 
obaerved  that  the  equipment  at  Mount  Edge- 
cumbe Hospital  Is  equal  to  that  found  in  any 
of  the  large  orthopedic  centers  outside.  Our 
hospital  is  provided  with  the  most  modem 
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surgical  equipment  and,  in  addition,  has  a 
completely  furnished  physiotherapy  depart- 
ment. A  facility  to  be  completed  at  the  hos- 
pital In  the  near  future  is  a  brace  shop. 

No  description  of  our  activities  would  be 
complete  without  mention  of  the  unique  op- 
portunity at  Mount  Edgecumbe  to  contribute 
to  the  knowledge  of  orthopedic  treatment, 
especially  as  it  pertains  to  tuberculosis  of  the 
bone.  A  program  of  research  in  the  treat- 
ment of  bone  tuberculosis  is  In  progress  at 
the  orthepedlc  hospital  at  the  present  time. 

We  are  proud  of  the  progress  that  has  been 
made  In  the  short  time  since  this  new  ortho- 
pedic service  was  instituted.  The  people  of 
Alaska  can  be  proud,  too.  since  their  indl- 
vldtial  and  collective  interesU  and  their  loyal 
support  have  been  vital  factors  in  its  growth 
and  development.  We  can  now  say  that  a 
distinct  step  has  been  made  In  the  direction 
toward  the  time  when  Alaska  will  be  com- 
pletely self-sufficient  In  caring  for  her  own 
sick  and  handicapped. 


This  Is  Not  Foreign  Policy— This  Is 
Madness 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ARTHUR  G.  KLEIN 

or  NEW   TORK 

m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  4,  1948 

Mr.  KLEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  con- 
sent I  am  inserting,  in  the  Congressionm, 
RtcoBD  another  one  of  the  brilliant  edi- 
torials on  Palestine  written  by  T.  O. 
Thackrey  and  published  in  the  New  York 

Post. 

This  editorial,  from  the  Post  of  May  2, 
points  out  succinctly  the  bad  faith  of 
Great  Britain  In  supporting  the  puppet 
state  of  Transjordania  with  money  bor- 
rowed from  the  United  States,  and  in 
taking  no  steps  to  restrain  the  threats  of 
aggression  by  Transjordania's  kept  mon- 
arch. King  Abdullah,  against  Palestine. 

LAST    CHANCX    FOR    AMZRICA 

(By  T.  O.  Thackery) 

The  key  to  peace  or  war  in  Palestine  is 
Transjordan,  virtually  a  British  crown  col- 
ony, owing  its  armys  to  British  subsidy  and 
its  creation  as  a  state  to  the  British  Foreign 
Office.     It  was  created  from  Palestine. 

The  key  to  Transjordan  is  Great  Britain, 
therefore,  rather  than  the  other  members 
of  the  Arab  League,  most  of  which  have 
become  anti-British  and  antialien.  despite 
Britain's  pro-Arab  policy  and  United  States 
appeasement  of  Saudi  Arabia. 

The  key  to  Great  Britain  Is  the  United 
States,  which  depends  upon  both  financial 
and  mUltary  accord  with  thU  country  for 
Its  very  life. 

The  United  States  and  Great  BrlUln.  seek- 
ing to  promote  the  "cold  war"  with  Soviet 
Russia,  have  made  much  of  the  Soviet  use 
of  the  veto  In  the  United  Nations,  her  pre- 
vious boycott  of  the  Trusteeship  Council,  her 
refusal  to  be  bound  by  the  findings  of  the 
Balkans  and  the  Korean  commissions  of  the 
United  Nations,  or  to  participate  In  their 
deliberations. 

This  flouts  the  very  purpose  of  the  United 
Nations,  weakens  and  thwarta  it,  according 
to  us. 

But  if  a  strong  case  can  l>e  made  there, 
how  much  stronger  a  case  is  the  one  against 
Great  Britain,  whose  every  act  of  nonco- 
operation  with  the  United  Nations  on  Pales- 
tine has  been  met  with  our  tacit  approval: 
whoee  encouragement  of  war  on  Palestine's 
Jews  Is  further  fed  by  our  arms  embargo; 


whose  flouting  of  the  Assembly  decision 
brought,  not  our  protest,  but  a  reversal 
of  policy  so  that  we,  too,  Joined  with  Great 
Britain  and  the  Arab  League  in  wrecking 
the  United  Nations  authority  at  the  one 
point  where  we  had  labored  successfully  to 
bring  about  an  agreed  solution  with  Soviet 
Russia. 

Transjordan,  holding  the  longest  Pales- 
tine border,  openly  threatens  war.  provides 
access  for  guerillas,  murderers  bent  on  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem  and  Judea.  and  we 
are  silent,  both  In  Washington  and  Lake 
Success. 

Had  the  Transjordan  threat  been  uttered 
by  Soviet  Russia,  instead  of  the  Arab  League, 
would  we  have  been  silent? 

The  answer  is  that  together  with  Great 
Britain  we  have  vigorously  and  determinedly 
screamed  of  "Red  aggression"  and  pointed 
out  the  harm  to  the  United  Nations  Idea 
at  every  turn,  but  Russia  is  a  large  and 
powerful  state,  while  Transjordan  is  a  British 
crown  colony,  supplied  with  funds  borrowed 
from  us. 

Eto  we  fear  Transjordan,  then,  and  not 
Russia?  Are  we  determined  to  ally  ourselves 
with  Arabia  to  destroy  the  Jews  and  the 
United  Nations,  in  the  name  of  keeping  peace 
where  there  Is  no  peace,  while  we  court  war 
at  every  turn  with  the  Soviet  Union? 
"This  is  not  foreign  policy — this  is  madness. 

We  are  drowning  in  a  visionary  sea  of  oU 
In  the  Middle  East,  when  our  own  self-re- 
spect, our  very  self-preservation,  and  the  in- 
terest of  every  citizen,  the  future  of  the 
United  Nations  which  Is  our  only  present  bul- 
wark against  war,  demands  that  we  wipe  the 
oil  from  our  eyes,  see  the  crime  we  are  abet- 
ting clearly,  and  act  promptly  to  iretum  to 
our   November   29    position. 

To  do  so  we  must  act.  not  talk,  trusteeship 
in  Jerusalem  fully  backed  by  our  forces  if 
no  other,  or  In  conjunction  with  any  other. 

To  do  so  we  must  warn  Great  Britain, 
master  of  Transjordan,  that  we  will  not  per- 
mit the  United  Nations  decision  to  be  wrecked 
by  her  failure  to  stop  the  warfare  she  Is  able, 
but  unwilling,  to  stop. 

To  do  so,  we  must  recognize  Judea,  supply 
Its  defense  forces  if  need  be;  and  use  our 
power  for  Justice,  rather  than  for  appease- 
ment of  evil  and  the  benefit  of  oil  profiteers. 

The  Palestine  Commission  of  the  United 
Nations,  by  acting  now  in  recognizing  Judea 
as  the  state  called  for  by  the  UN,  can  point 
the  way. 

Unless  we  travel  that  road  before  May  15, 
the  United  Nations  Is  lost,  our  future  is 
mortgaged  to  war  and  greed,  and  our  only 
potential  democratic  ally  In  the  Middle  East 
wUl  be  subject  to  massacre. 


Keep  Red  Hands  Off  Science 
Foundation  Bill 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
•  or 

HON.  JOHN  E.  RANKIN 

or  MISSISSIPPI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  4.  1948 

Mr.  RANKIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
p>ermission  granted  me  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  am  inserting  an 
article  by  Walter  Trohan  which  ap- 
peared In  the  Chicago  Dally  Tribune  of 
April  26,  1948,  concerning  the  efforts  of 
certain  Reds,  pinks,  and  fellow-travelers 
to  get  their  hands  on  the  science  founda- 
tion bill  now  pending  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 


This  country  is  literally  teeming  with 
scientific  spies  who  have  been  working 
overtime  trying  to  get  the  secrets  of  the 
atomic  bomb  in  order  to  turn  them  over 
to  our  enemies.  They  whine  to  high 
heaven  when  the  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities,  or  any  other  com- 
mittee of  the  House  or  the  Senate,  at- 
tempts to  review  their  records. 

The  fate  of  this  Nation  Is  now  in  the 
hands  of  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  and  it  is  the  duty  of  every  Mem- 
ber to  join  in  exposing  these  enemies 
within  our  gates  before  It  is  everlastingly 
too  late. 

The  article  referred  to  follows: 
Shapley   Geoijp   Seeks    Control   or   United 

States    Research — Push    $15,000,000    Bill 

FOB    FOtnfDATION 

(By  Walter  Trohan) 

Washington,  April  25. — Minutes  of  the 
intersociety  committee  for  a  national  science 
foundation,  a  group  of  scientists  promoting  a 
bill  to  spend  $15,000,000  a  year  on  research, 
disclose  that  the  group  Intends  to  pick  the 
personnel  of  the  foundation  when  and  if  It 
is  approved  by  Congress. 

Prominent  In  lobbying  for  the  legislation 
is  Dr.  Harlow  Shapley,  director  of  the  Har- 
vard University  Observatory.  He  is  a  mem- 
ber of  various  organizations  designated  by 
Attorney  General  Clark  as  subversive.  Shap- 
ley Is  vice  chairman  of  the  group  which  would 
make  the  selections. 

Shapley  has  a  long  record  of  aflUiation  with 
groups  which  the  House  Un-American  Ac- 
tivities Committee  has  labeled  as  commu- 
nistic or  Communist  fronts.  Recently  he 
was  disclosed  as  the  master  mind  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  One  Thousand,  a  group  formed  to 
press  for  abolition  of  the  House  committee. 

CITE  HIS  AFITLIATIONS 

Shapley  was  a  member  of  the  American 
Committee  for  Democracy  and  InteUectual 
Freedom,  which,  the  House  committee  cited 
as  a  Communist  front  organized  to  defend 
Communist  teachers  in  a  report  March  29. 
1944.  He  was  a  member  of  the  League  of 
American  Writers,  which  was  described  as  a 
front  organization  in  three  committee 
reports. 

He  was  revealed  in  the  columns  of  the  Daily 
Worker  as  the  signer  of  varloxis  letters  sup- 
porting the  aims  of  organizations,  described 
by  the  committee  as  Communist  fronts,  and 
of  appeals  in  behalf  of  Communists  such  aa 
Gerhart  Eisler  and  Earl  Browder. 

Minutes  of  a  meeting  in  Chicago  laat  De- 
cember 28  of  the  executive  committee  of  the 
group  sponsoring  the  research  bill,  report: 

"The  executive  committee  agreed  upon  the 
desirability  of  preparing  a  list  of  persons  to 
be  proposed  to  the  President  for  membership 
of  the  National  Science  PoundaMon  If  and 
when  one  is  established. 

"It  was  agreed  that  the  committee's  recom- 
mendations should  be  ready  for  submission 
Immediately  upon  enactment  of  the  proposed 
legislation." 

Members  of  Congress  have  learned  that 
the  list  has  been  prepared  and  Is  now  ready 
for  submission  to  the  White  House  upon  pas- 
sage of  the  biU. 

The  science  foundation  biU  is  sponsored  by 
Senator  Smith  ( Republican ^f  New  Jersey) 
and  Representative  Wolvekton  (Republican, 
of  New  Jersey).  Neither  was  aware  until  re- 
cently of  Shapley's  record  in  the  House  Un- 
American  Activities  Committee,  they  said. 

A  science  foundation  bill,  lobbied  for  by 
Shapley,  was  passed  last  year  by  Congress, 
but  was  vetoed  by  President  Truman  because 
he  considered  the  organization  unwieldy  and 
because,  as  it  was  drawn,  it  would  have 
vested  determination  of  vital  national  poli- 
cies in  the  executive  group  of  the  proposed 
organization. 
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could  be  expected  to  take 
!h   ultimately,    it   has    been 


Draft  awl  Unrmal  Military  Traininf 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GbRDON  CANFIELD 

3V  IfXW  JOttST 

IN  THK  H0U3E  OF  RIPRBSKNTATIVB 
Tue^y.  May  4,  194S 

D.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
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Let's  start  with  the  mother  whose  oldest 
son  of  26  was  killed  In  the  isst  war.  Is  her 
18-  or  19-year-old  now  to  be  drafted?  Or, 
at  least  temporarily,  has  that  family  done 
enough  for  Its  country? 

Or  the  family  that  had  one  son  wounded 
who  is  stUl  in  a  hospital  (may  never  get 
out) .  Is  their  second  son  now  to  be  drafted? 
Or  has  that  family  done  enough  for  the 
moment? 

Or  my  own  family  with  a  son  In  the  Ma- 
rines for  3  years,  two  of  which  were  fighting 
in  the  Faetflc;  a  second  son  2  years  in  the 
merchant  marine  carrying  supplies  to  Africa 
and  Burope.  The  sleepless  nights,  the  wait- 
ing for  mail,  the  fear  of  opening  an  oOclal 
letter.  Is  our  third  son  to  be  drafted?  Or 
have  we.  as  a  family,  done  enough  tempo- 
rarily for  our  country? 

Or  who  will  be  drafted  and  who  wont?  At 
what  stage  In  school  or  college  wUl  18-year- 
olds  be  called? 

Again,  will  someone  decide  that  chemists 
are  needed.  Therefore  chemical  students 
will  be  exempt?  Or  engineers?  Already  the 
aircraft  industry  has  asked  for  draft-free 
stattis. 

During  the  last  war  when  our  country  was 
In  dire  peril,  we  saw  these  things  happen. 
We  saw  punctured  eardrums,  hay  fever,  sinus 
overrule  draft  boards.  We  saw  boys  fresh 
out  of  coUege  hid  In  chemical  laboratories  to 
escape  the  draft.  We  saw  families  buy  farms 
so  sons  could  be  classified  as  essential  farm- 
ers, we  aiw  conscientious  objectors  who  had 
never  ha<J  a  spark  of  religion  get  out  of  fight- 
ing, we  Haw  a  certain  rellgloxis  sect  bravely 
letting  ethers  save  their  homeland. 

We  hefird  of  so  many  cases  of  Influence  of 
certain  t>«opIe  to  keep  their  sons  In  this 
coimtry  that  all  of  the  stories  couldnt  have 
been  merely  rumors.  We  saw  with  our  own 
eyes  that  these  families  didn't  worry. 

Yes.  the  human  side  is  forgotten.  Are 
those  who  suffered  the  most  before  to  again 
be  called  upon  to  suffer?  Are  thoec  who 
escaped  before  to  escape  again?  Are  those 
who  put  patriotism  above  all  before  now  to 
be  called  upon  again? 

How  many  men  In  ofllclal  positions — Con- 
gressman, Senators,  Cabinet  officials — have 
sons  who  will  be  affected  by  the  "numbers" 
they  jure  now  plajlng  with? 

If.  as  iii  perhaps  necessary,  we  are  going  to 
have  some  kind  of  draft  for  ovir  youths  or 
some  form  of  military  training,  what  assur- 
ance ts  our  Government  going  to  give  them 
that  while  they  are  on  duty  there  will  be  no 
strikes?  No  slowing  down  of  production  to 
back  them  up?  No  walking  the  streets,  no 
picketing  by  some  who  may  be  deferred? 

And  who  Is  to  assure  them — the  youth  of 
our  country— that  everyone  wUl  be  work- 
ing, that  there  wont  be  big  lines  In  front  of 
the  unemployed  ins\irance  windows  of  thoae 
who  seek  to  get  out  of  working,  or  that  race 
touts,  gamblers,  bookies,  playboys  wlU  b« 
made  to  go  to  work? 

There  Is  more  to  It  than  Just  passing  a 
draft  act— there's  the  human  side  that  mtist 
be  reconciled  first. 

Who.  In  time  of  peace,  can  aay  that  to 
interrupt  a  college  boy's  life  has  leas  effect 
than  to  interrupt  a  caerk's  llfeT  Who  can 
say  that  in  time  of  peace  it  is  more  fair  to 
t*^»£^  *  wboolboy  or  coRege  student  than  a 
"*"■*•*  man?  Wlio  can  say  m  time  of  peace 
that  a  chemist's  aaalstant.  an  engineer,  or 
what  not  shall  be  exempt  and  a  student 
called?  Or  that  a  farmer's  son  la  neceaaary 
to  the  farm  but  a  son  Is  not  neceaaary  to  a 
buslneas? 

Yea.  we've  lost  sight  <rf  the  human  factor. 
W«  need  to  be  strong.    Most  people  advo- 
cate Immediate  strength. 

If  immediate  strength  is  the  queetlon,  the 
answer  cim  be  worked  out.  Perhape  we 
should — 

Let  all  who  were  registered  and  exempted 
*"  2^*J*"*  *"•  ^^°  didn't  do  their  share,  be 
hnmedlately  called  Into  service— no  more  ex - 
ctiaaa.    This  could  be  done  from  present  rec- 


ords and  the  age  groups  of  the  last  draft 
could  be  ueed,  setting  a  top  age  of  perhaps  35 
years. 

Then  and  only  then  might  we  work  out 
an  honest,  fair  universal  military  training 
program  which  would  take  our  youth  and 
train  them.  Surely  we  have  the  brains  In 
this  country  to  combine  military  training  and 
schooling  so  that  both  the  boy  and  the 
country  will  benefit.  Surely  we  have  the 
brains  to  Insist  that  labor  and  management 
must  back  these  boys  up. 

But  above  all  let's  not  forget  the  human 
side  of  people  at  peace  and  the  human  side 
of  people  who  really  stiffered  not  so  many 
years  ago.  Let  us  not  forget  that  In  the  past 
we  have  been  concerned  with  different  gen- 
erations: now  we  are  talking  of  almost  the 
same  generation — the  same  parents.  We  are 
talking  of  those  who  sacrificed  before,  cr 
thoae  who  escaped  before.  We  must  be  care- 
ful. 

Don't  forget  the  human  side. 

A.  G.  Pooa. 


States'  Rights  and  Local  Self-Gorerunent 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  OUN  E.  TEAGUE 

or  'TXXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT ATrVT3 
Friday.  April  30,  1948 

Mr.  TEAGUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  recent 
radio  address  by  Gov.  Beauf  ord  H.  Jester 
at  the  Texas  Democratic  barbecue  In 
Port  Worth  reflects  the  opinions  of  a 
great  majority  of  the  Democrats  of 
Texas.  We  are  proud  of  our  stand  on 
the  States'  rights  issue  to  preserve  local 
self-government.  The  practice  of  con- 
centrating authority  and  control  in  our 
National  Government  can  only  be  done 
at  the  expense  of  local  government  with 
a  resulting  los.s  of  interest  and  participa- 
tion on  the  part  of  our  citizens. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Ricorb.  I  wish  to  include 
the  address  by  Gov.  Beauford  Jester  to 
the  people  of  Texas  on  April  20.  1948: 

My  fellow  Democrats  and  my  fellow  Texans. 
I  am  Indebted  to  the  Lone  Star  Chain  and 
Ita  affiliated  suuons  for  this  opportunity  to 
report  to  you  on  a  matte-  of  considerable 
Importance  to  Texas  and  the  Democratic 
Party. 

It  is  always  a  heart-warming  occaalon 
when  Texas  Democrats  get  together.  One 
can  feel  at  once  the  glory  of  Texas  and  sense 
the  proud  traditions  of  our  great  party. 

I  have  participated  in  recent  conferencee 
of  aouthem  Governors  in  protest  against 
President  Truman's  so-called  clvU-righta 
program.  In  doing  so.  however,  I  have  made 
It  clear  that  I  was  not  speaking  for  the 
DenMcratlc  Party  of  Texas;  that  Texas  Demo- 
crats would  speak  for  themselves. 

Having  been  signally  honored  by  the  Dem- 
ocratic Party  of  Texas,  I  did  not  think  that 
I  could,  in  good  grace,  attempt  to  anticipate 
iU  wiahea. 

And  I  am  not  now  attempting  to  speak  for 
the  Democratic  Party  of  Texas.  With  your 
Indulgence,  however,  I  would  like  to  set  forth 
my  views  and  recommendations  upon  the 
Important  questions  Involved  for  the  con- 
sideration of  my  fellow  Democrats. 

The  Democrats  of  Texas  have  momentous 
decisions  to  make  when  they  meet  in  Brown- 
wood  on  May  35. 

Fortunate  as  we  are  tonight  to  be  as- 
sembled in  that  great  confraternity  of  free- 
men which  is  the  Democratic  Party,  we  can- 
not fall  to  be  aware  of  the  world  crisis  in  the 
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affairs  of  men.  We  meet  in  troubled  times. 
We  southerners  are  troubled  in  our  own 
house. 

In  our  concern  over  the  destruction  of 
sovereignty  and  freedom  overseas,  we  can- 
not overlook  the  fact  that  our  own  sovereign- 
ty and  our  own  basic  rights  of  free  govern- 
ment are  Jeopardized. 

Here  is  the  problem  which  all  men  who 
call  themselves  Americans,  Democrats,  and 
southerners  have  to  face:  How — under  the 
stress  of  tremendous  pressures,  both  internal 
and  external,  both  political  and  economic — 
can  we  preserve  freedom  at  home? 

The  immediate  question  is:  "How  can  we 
hold  back  the  onrushing  tide  of  centralized 
government  which  threatens  to  sweep  away 
the  liberties  inherent  in  home  rule?" 

The  danger  is  not  to  southerners  alone. 
It  Just  happens  that,  at  the  moment,  we  are 
the  target. 

Mr.  Justice  Louis  Brandels  once  said — 
"The  greatest  dangers  of  liberty  lurk  in 
Insidious  encroachment  by  men  of  zeal, 
well  meaning  but  without  understanding." 

Net  only  are  we  threatened  by  Insidious 
encroachments:  we  find  the  menace  aggra- 
vated by  political  expediency  and  ambitious 
opportunism. 

Every  one  of  President  Truman's  antl- 
southem  proposals  would  destroy  home 
rule  by  Federal  law.  Regardless  of  the  de- 
batable merits  of  the  various  proposals,  none 
of  them  could  be  carried  out  without  a 
destruction  of  local  self-government. 

As  our  distinguished  senior  Senator,  Tom 
Connai.lt.  put  it.  the  proposals  call  for  a 
"lynching  of  the  Constitution."  The  sharp 
totalitarian  dagger  is  concealed  beneath  a 
false  cloak  of  democracy.  It  is  in  the  cur- 
rent fashion  for  noble-sounding  labels  to  be 
applied  to  acts  of  aggression. 

It  is  not  civil  rights  which  the  President 
proposes — it  is  civil  aggression.  The  Presi- 
dent has  launched  a  campaign  of  aggression 
upon  the  sovereignty  and  civil  rights  of 
the  Southern  States  in  the  vain  hope  of 
winning  the  votes  of  antlsouthern  minori- 
ties in  the  boss-ridden  cities  of  the  North 
and  East. 

It  is  a  significant  fact  that  President  Tru- 
man's proposals  are  almost  a  carbon  copy 
of  the  civil  rights  plank  in  the  Republican 
national  platform.  And  I  am  sure  that  they 
have  a  parrot-like  sound  to  members  of  the 
Henry  Wallace  cult. 

There  has  been  much  concern  that  the 
majority  might  destroy  the  rights  of  the 
minority,  but  here  we  have  an  example  of 
the  minority  attempting  to  destroy  the 
rights  of  the  majority.  Majorities  have  dvU 
rlghu,  too.     States  have  civil  rights. 

We  must  remember  a  warning  sounded 
by  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt.  He  said — 
"to  bring  about  government  by  oligarchy 
masquerading  as  democracy,  it  Is  funda- 
mentally essential  that  practically  all  au- 
thority and  control  be  centralized  in  our 
National  Government.  The  individual  sov- 
ereignty of  our  States  must  first  be  destroyed, 
except  In  mere  minor  matters  of  legislation. 
We  are  sale  from  the  danger  of  any  such 
departure  from  the  principles  on  which  this 
country  was  founded  Just  so  long  as  the 
individual  home  rule  of  the  States  Is  scrupu- 
lously preserved  and  fought  for  whenever  It 
seems  In  danger." 

FoT  several  generations  the  South  has  suf- 
fered much  from  the  Republican  Party  and 
press.  Southerners  generally  have  forgiven 
the  Republican  North  for  the  Civil  War,  but 
they  can  never  forget  the  brutal  oppressions 
of  Reconstruction,  or  the  persecutions  and 
goadings  since.  In  late  years  the  South  has 
become  the  Urget  of  communistic  agitators 
and  a  shallow-minded  fringe  of  Henry  Wal- 
lace liberals.  The  South  has  had  to  bear  up 
under  campaigns  of  abuse  and  vilification. 

Although  the  Democratic  Party  has  been 
kept  alive  through  lean  and  perilous  times 
by  southern  votes  and  southern  money,  the 
South  has  been  deprived  of  fair  and  equi- 


table representation  In  the  councils  of  the 
party. 

But  the  most  unexpected  and  cruelest 
wound  has  come  from  the  dagger  blow  of  a 
trusted  friend.  The  South  has  been  stunned 
by  President  Trtiman's  attack  upon  our  sov- 
ereignty and  social  Institutions.  The  civil- 
rights  program  was  proposed  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  getting  Negro  votes  in  the  so- 
called  doubtful  States. 

Stripped  of  the  sanctimonious  piety  with 
which  they  were  delivered.  President  Tru- 
man's antlsouthern  legislative  proposals  are 
an  offensive  combination  of  carp>etbagger 
technique  and  back-stabbing  morality.  They 
are  in  the  same  cast  as  the  force  bills  of  Re- 
construction days,  and  calculated  to  achieve 
the  same  political  purpose. 

This  Is  not  simply  a  matter  of  white  su- 
premacy. And  in  that  connection  it  Is  most 
regrettable  that  the  President  has  seen  fit  to 
create  a  white-supremacy  issue  in  the  South. 
It  is  regrettable  also  that  the  President 
should  have  raised  the  Issue  of  sectionalism 
by  chastising  one  section  in  order  to  appease 
and  gratify  another  section  of  the  country. 

A  little  over  a  year  ago  the  President  gave 
hope  to  a  troubled  world  by  the  enunciation 
of  the  Truman  doctrine — a  doctrine  which 
declared  that  all  of  the  peoples  of  the  world 
should  have  the  right  of  self-determina- 
tion— that  people  should  be  protected  in 
the  right  to  preserve  their  institutions  from 
being  subverted  by  outside  Influences. 

Apparently  the  Truman  doctrine  is  good 
enough  for  foreign  states,  but  it  Is  too  good 
for  the  Southern  States. 

I  was  among  the  first  to  say  that  our 
President  had  accomplished  many  worth- 
while and  statesmanlike  things  under  trying 
conditions.  When  he  has  sought  to  be  a 
statesman,  he  has  always  earned  public  re- 
spect and  popularity;  hut  In  his  party  politics 
he  has  accepted  dangerous  counsel. 

In  our  concern  for  the  freedoms  of  peo- 
ple elsewhere,  we  must  not  sleep  upon  our 
own  rights.  We  must  not  permit  our  free- 
doms at  home  to  be  destroyed  by  political 
exp>edlency.  The  right  of  local  self-govern- 
ment, the  right  of  self-determination — these 
are  the  fundamental  liberties  of  a  free  people. 

Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  summed  It  up  this 
way:  "As  the  individual  is  protected  from 
possible  oppression  by  his  neighbors,  so  the 
smallest  political  unit,  the  town,  Is,  In  theory, 
at  least,  allowed  to  manage  its  own  affairs, 
secure  from  undue  interference  by  the  larger 
unit  of  the  county,  which  in  turn  Is  protected 
from  mischievous  meddling  by  the  State. 

"This  is  what  we  call  the  doctrine  of  home 
rule,  and  the  whole  spirit  and  intent  of  the 
Constitution  is  to  carry  this  great  principle 
Into  the  relations  between  the  National  Gov- 
ernment and  the  governments  of  the  States." 

When  the  Democrats  of  Texas  last  assem- 
bled in  convention,  they  declared  that  the 
greatest  freedom  Is  guaranteed  by  local  self- 
government.  Texas  Democrats  called  upon 
our  congressional  delegation  to  resist  Fed- 
eral encroachment  in  the  fields  of  local  gov- 
ernment and  to  halt  the  dangerous  trend 
toward  centralized  control  in  Washington. 

The  effort  of  the  Trumam  administration  to 
conflscats  the  tidelands  of  Texas  and  other 
coastal  States  is  another  dangerous  blow 
aimed  at  States'  rights  and  local  self-govern- 
ment. Th's  projects  an  Ideology  alien  to 
American  freedoms.  It  is  the  opening  door 
to  nationalization  of  industry.  It  is  a  fur- 
ther attempt  to  centralize  power  in  Wash- 
ington at  the  expense  of  home  rule  and 
private  rights. 

Let  me  say  here  that  If  the  Congress  falls 
to  pass  the  tidelands  legislation  and  reassert 
State  ownership  to  the  tidelands,  Texas 
stands  to  lose  millions  upon  millions  of 
dollars  for  our  public-school  fund. 

We  are  grateful  to  our  Texas  delegation 
In  Congress  for  their  opposition  to  confisca- 
tion of  our  tidelands  and  their  resistance  to 
antlsouthern  legislation. 


On  the  Capitol  grounds  in  Austin  there  Is  a 
monument  erected  to  the  memory  of  those 
who  "died  for  States'  rights  guaranteed  under 
the  Constitution." 

We  cannot,  in  respect  to  their  memory, 
sleep  upon  our  rights.  We  cannot.  In  self- 
respect,  accept  the  cynical  Insult  which  has 
rewarded  our  loyalty.  We  cannot  be  faith- 
less to  our  heritage.  We  cannot  be  faithless 
to  the  party  which  wc  have  cradled  and 
nursed  through  generations  of  defeats  and 
victories. 

No,  we  cannot  be  faithless  to  our  own  peo- 
ple of  all  races  and  of  all  creeds,  who,  in  a 
growing  spirit  of  good  will,  in  a  method  of 
self-determination,  are  working  out  their 
destinies  together. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the  Declaration 
of  Independence  charged  that  George  III 
fomented  "domestic  insurrections  amongst 
us."  Now  we  are  confronted  with  proposals 
which  would  create  strife  and  civU  commo- 
tion in  the  Southern  States. 

The  President's  proposals  would  make  a 
futile  attempt  to  legislate  social  equality. 
Segregation  is  for  the  States  to  maintain. 
The  people  of  the  South  will  not  tolerate 
having  social  equality  forced  upon  them. 

Bad  laws  do  not  make  good  neighbors. 
Enforced  associations  create  strife  and  re- 
sentment. Legislation  cannot  make  frie.ds 
more  friendly  nor  neighbors  more  neighborly. 
Social  equality  cannot  be  legislated.  Abra- 
ham Lincoln,  theN3reat  Emancipator,  opposed 
efforts  to  create  social  equality  by  law. 

Forcing  an  employer  to  accept  any  person 
whom  he  did  not  desire  to  employ  for  any 
reason  whatever  would  be  a  high-handed 
act  of  despotism.  The  FEPC  must  not  be 
forced  upon  Texas  and  the  South.  It  is  any- 
thing but  a  fair-employment  law. 

We  have  resented  the  holier-than-thou 
attitude,  and  the  smug  sanctimony  of  the 
northern  agitators  who  have  been  carping 
about  the  mote  in  our  eye  without  recogniz- 
ing the  beam  in  their  own. 

We  should  not,  however,  allow  our  nattiral 
resentment  and  indignation  over  this  officious 
meddling  to  blind  us  to  the  responsibility  of 
Improving  the  lot  of  our  less-fortunate  citl- 
f  ns.  The  last  State  Democratic  Party  plat- 
form took  cognizance  of  this  responsibility. 

We  can  say  with  pride  that  a  great  measure 
of  progress  has  been  made  In  the  advance- 
ment of  the  Negro  race  In  the  South.  White 
people  are  undertaking  to  Improve  the  lot 
of  the  Negro  with  an  awakened  sense  of 
responsibility  and.  for  the  most  part,  with 
complete  good  will. 

My  message  to  the  fiftieth  legislature  dealt 
extensively  with  the  need  for  betterments 
for  the  colored  race.  I  am  gratified  to  say 
that  the  legislature  enacted  a  splendid  pro- 
gram for  Negro  education.  I  am  sure  this 
is  only  a  beginning. 

Although  Texas  has  not  been  disgraced 
by  a  lynching  for  a  long  time,  I  believe  all 
of  our  people  would  favor  specific  State  legis- 
lation which  would  help  to  prevent  mob 
violence  in  the  future. 

Our  murder  statutes  are  quite  adequate, 
but  a  specific  antilychlng  statute  might 
well  serve  to  answer  our  northern  critics.  I 
shall  recommend  to  the  next  legislature 
strong  legislation  designed  to  reinforce  our 
laws  against  mob  violence  of  every  type. 

Federal  control  of  the  ballot  box  Is  a  sure 
road  to  national  corruption  and  dictator- 
ship. One  of  the  bulwarks  of  American 
liberty  has  been  that  suffrage  has  remained 
in  the  province  of  the  States.  Texans  alone 
must  have  the  right  to  say  what  kind  of 
State  taxes  we  shall  levy  and  how  we  shall 
register  our  voters.  If  there  is  to  be  any 
abolishing  of  our  poll  tax,  Texas,  not  Wash- 
ington, must  do  it. 

My  fellow  Democrats,  our  wrongs  are  great 
and  our  wounds  are  deep,  but  in  our  right- 
eous indignation  we  must  not  be  further 
harmed  by  the  consequences  of  our  own 
anger.  However  bitter  we  are  in  the  knowl- 
edge of  our  grievances,  we  must  not  retaliate 
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The  Texas  delegation  must  be  Inatructed 
to  fight  for  the  praaerratlon  of  our  tide- 
lands;  t<)  fight  acahMt  tha  efforta  to  deprive 
Tcsaa  of  the  right  to  control  her  own  water 
reaouiccH  for  the  benefit  of  her  farmers, 
ranchers,  and  local  subdlvtslona  of  govern- 
ment. Our  delegatce  must  be  Instructed  to 
fight  against  the  mlschlef-maklng  proposals 
that  our  social  hutttutlona  ba  rtMliuyiil  by 
flat  of  Federal  law.  We  must  sand  men  and 
women  to  Philadelphia  who  revere  and  hold 
proudly  the  traditions  of  the  South.  We 
must  sand  men  and  women  who  will  battle 
to  right  our  wrongs  with  a  vallance  and 
spbit  worthy  o*  our  Oon  federate  fathers. 

Let  me  stiggest.  hofwrver.  that  If  we  are 
to  instruct  our  dalasataa  effectively  as  to 
prlncipl(.-s,  we  must  leave  them  uninstnieted 
as  to  candidates.  A  delegation  Instnieted 
as  to  pnndplaa  la  without  bargaining  power 
If  tt  is  alao  inatnaeted  as  to  candidates.  We 
have  no  means  of  persuaduig  a  candidate  to 
stand  upon  the  platform  which  we  deatre 
If  we  pledge  our  support  to  him  In  advance. 
The  South  haa  been  abused,  neglected,  and 
taken  for  granted  for  too  long  a  time.  Why 
should  we  put  tha  TMaa  votes  in  the  vest 
pocket  cf  any  candidate  without  first  mak- 
ing a  atraog  effort  to  have  that  candidate 
stand  cko  a  platform  which  protectt  our 
righU? 

If  the  national  convention  should  reaffirm 
the  ancient  Democratic  doctrine  of  Statea' 
rights.  Prealdent  Truman— or  any  other 
nominee  of  the  convention — could  not  fail 
to  accept  It  as  a  mandate. 

The  principles  Involved  are  far  nK>re  vital 
to  Texas  and  the  South  than  any  candidate. 
The  Texas  delegaUon  must  be  left  free  to 
work  for  the  nomination  of  a  Vice  Presiden- 
tial candidate  acceptable  to  the  South. 

The  situation  Is  extremely  fluid.  There 
are  too  many  contingendea  which  cannot 
now  be  foreseen;  therefore,  wa  should  not  Ue 
the  hands  of  our  delegates  when  It  comca 
to  voting  for  Presidential  and  Vice  Presi- 
dential nominees. 

I  trust  that  the  Brownwood  convention 
»tll  select  loyal  and  outstanding  Democrats 
for  the  delegation  to  Philadelphia  and  for 
our  Presidential  electors. 

No  matter  how  aggrieved  we  may  feel,  and 
no  matter  how  deep  our  resentment.  I  do  not 
believe  that  Ttams  Democrats  should  bolt  the 
party  I  say  again  that  we  must  work  out 
our  dliTereneea  within  the  party.  As  Mr. 
Justice  Brandeis  once  said.  "Let  us  seek  for 
betterment  within  the  broad  lines  of  existing 
Institutions." 

Being  a  Democrat,  and  having  been  elected 
Governor  of  this  State  by  Democrata.  I  In- 
tend to  vote  for  and  support  all  of  the  Demo- 
cratic nominees.  I  want  to  be  a  party  build- 
er, not  a  party  bolter. 

The  South  cannot  regain  lU  rightful  voice 
and  poattloo  In  the  Democratic  Party  by  de- 
stroying that  party.  If  the  Democratic 
Party  Is  to  be  defeated— •  proapect  which  I. 
for  one.  am  not  ready  to  accept — let  It  go 
down  with  the  flag  flying.  The  party  haa 
held  together  to  victory,  it  must  not  disinte- 
grate In  di'feat.  Should  there  be  defeat  this 
year,  the  South  must  be  prepared  to  cradle 
the  reMrth  at  a  greater  Democratic  Party, 
Democrata  who  believe  In  the  Oonstltutlon 
mm*  ralmnd  the  party — not  new  and  strange 
elementa  tn  It  who  would  use  It  for  new 
Ideologlee. 

I  predict  that  in  the  coming  yetirs  of 
crisis,  the  American  people  wUl  not  long  be 
able  to  do  without  the  bold  vlalon  and  the 
broad  humanitarian  principles  of  a  Demo- 
cratic national  administration. 

As  Democrata.  we  have  much  of  which  we 
c»P  ty  prc^ld.  The  Democratic  Party  has  a 
reeofti  mawwymaed  in  the  field  of  htunanl'- 
tarlan  MMafwrnnt.  Its  lasting  glory  is  that 
It  haa  advaneed  aMI  t^nriad  mankind,  ita 
**o*^  vlrtoo.  Iti  eonai^  ef  world  reaponat* 
butty.  Its  tening  blows  for  freedom— tl 
have  become  the  one  hi^  In  a 
and  chaotic  world. 


There  lies  before  our  party  the  need  for 
even  greater  anMaeamint.  We  must  hold 
before  us  the  shining  idealism  of  Woodrow 
WUson.  We  must  live  the  Wllsonian  faith 
In  a  greater  destiny  for  mankind.  We  must 
keep  before  us  the  vision  of  a  wt»'ld  In  which 
moral  right  shall  prevail  over  the  evil  farces 
which  seek  to  enslave  the  minds  and  souls 
of  men. 

Let  us  now  strive  for  justice  and  right  In 
the  Democratic  Party.  Let  us  do  our  utmost 
to  put  otir  Democratic  House  in  order.  Let 
us  go  forth  from  the  Philadelphia  Conven- 
tion as  a  united  party.  Let  us  then  do  battle 
for  the  Democratic  principles  which  are  the 
only  salvation  of  the  world. 

Let  ua  make  at  the  Democratic  Party  a 
challenging  force  to  the  enemies  of  liberty. 
Let  ua  make  of  the  party  a  finer  Instrument 
of  free  government  and  home  rule. 

Good  night,  and  thank  you  for  listening. 


A  Sore- Fire  Formula  To  Briof  on  World 
War  III 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HOWARD  H.  BUFFETT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RBPRESENTATTVIS 
Wednesday.  April  14.  1948 

Mr.  BUFFETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  you 
often  hear  it  said.  "There  wont  be  war 
If  we  prepare  overwhelming  miiitary 
strength." 

la  that  oft-repeated  claim  well- 
founded?  Or  Is  it  simply  shrewd  propa- 
ganda by  those  who  gain  from  military 
expansion  and  war? 

Historically  aJl-out  military  strength 
has  required  cruelly  oppressive  taxation. 

But  in  peacetime  no  people  will  long 
endure  back-breaking  taxes  simply  to 
support  glganuc  "military  brass."  Do- 
mestic discontent  appears.  To  suppress 
thLs  resistance  to  militarism  war  becomes 
a  "must."  Recent  examples  of  how  na- 
tions have  taken  this  downhill  ride  Into 
war  have  been  Germany.  Japan,  and 
Italy. 

Most  modern  wars  have  been  waged  by 
rulers  promising  peace,  but  overbur- 
dened with  defensive  military  prepara- 
tions. 

These  wars  have  proven  repeatedly 
the  truth  of  Talleyrand's  warning  to  Na- 
poleon. "You  can  do  anything  with  bay- 
onets, sire,  except  sit  on  them. "  Tal- 
lejrrand  knew  that  when  a  nation  has 
moMllwd  for  war  the  politicians  and  the 
generals  must  maneuver  it  Into  actual 
war  or  lose  their  prestige  and  power. 

In  1940  war  preparedness  in  America 
went  into  high  gear.  By  November  25. 
1941.  Secretary  of  War  Stimson  was  writ- 
ing in  his  diary  these  words: 

The  question  was  how  we  should  manruver 
them  (the  Japaneae)  Into  the  position  of  fir- 
ing the  first  shot  without  allowing  too  much 
danger  ♦o  ourselves. 

Twelve  days  later  war  arrived.  Does 
Stlmson's  comment  help  to  clear  up  the 
mystery  of  Pear!  Harbor? 

Mr.  Speaker,  It  Is  becoming  quite  popu- 
lar to  wrap  yourself  In  the  flag  and  shout 
for  unlimited  war  spending.  Every 
American  wanU  an  aitoqwtc  defense. 
More  than  that,  every  American  is  per- 
fectly willing  (o  pay  for  a  margin  on  th« 
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excess  side  in  order  to  havie  that  adequate 
defense. 

But  does  $120  per  capita  on  war  spend- 
ing here  now  as  compared  with  a  per 
capita  burden  in  Canada  of  $20,  and  in 
Britain  of  $60.  Indicate  defense  spending 
or  something  more? 

A  wild  spree  of  spending  on  the  mili- 
tary now  is  no  service  to  America.  It  is 
more  likely  that  it  is  a  service  to  any 
potential  enemies.  Surely  they  would 
like  nothing  better  than  to  see  us  over- 
load ourselves  with  military  spending  as 
France  did  after  World  War  I. 

Already  we  are  spending  the  fantastic 
sum  of  $8,014  per  man  in  military  service. 
This  compares  with  $7,277  per  man  at  the 
height  of  hostilities  in  1944-45. 

The  probable  consequences  of  military 
debauchery  now  would  seem  to  be  one  of 
these: 

First.  Global  war,  generated  from 
American  sources  if  the  Russians  deter- 
mine to  avoid  open  conflict. 

Second.  A  reign  of  militarism  and  in- 
flation in  the  United  States  which  will  re- 
duce the  people  to  serfdom. 

Third.  A  let-down  in  several  years 
that  would  find  us.  like  our  armed  forces 
at  Pearl  Harbor,  with  plenty  of  strength 
but  everybody  asleep  either  physically  or 
psychologically. 

These  possibilities  confront  Congress. 
Hitler  propagandized  the  German  people 
Into  accepting  the  idea  that  communism 
was  more  dangerous  to  them  than  all-out 
militarism  and  regimentation  at  home. 
Must  we  repeat  his  performance?  Or  was 
Hitler  right? 


Gold  Star  Wives  and  Their  Children 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON  OLIN  L  TEAGUE 

or  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  April  30. 1948 

Mr.  TEAGUE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  believe 
that  our  Kation  has  been  generous  in 
providing  educational  and  training  bene- 
fits for  the  veterans  of  World  War  II. 
I  think  it  was  proper  to  assist  these  men 
and  women  who  had  their  schooling  in- 
terrupted by  service  in  the  armed  forces, 
and  the  Nation  as  a  whole  will  be  bene- 
fited due  to  the  fact  that  these  individ- 
uals have  acquired  skills  and  professions 
which  will  enable  them  to  render  more 
valuable  services. 

The  widows  and  children  of  our  de- 
ceased servicemen  have  not  been  pro- 
vided for  so  generously.  In  most  In- 
stances, the  war  widow  has  one  or  two 
small  children  to  support  and  on  a  pen- 
sion of  $78  per  month  for  herself  and 
child,  her  problem  appears  impossible  of 
solution  during  these  periods  of  high 
prices.  They  have  had  to  resort  to  using 
family  savings  which  they  had  hoped  to 
use  for  their  children's  education. 

As  a  member  of  the  Veterans'  Affairs 
Committee,  I  have  observed  the  fine 
manner  In  which  the  officers  of  the  Gold 
Star  Wives  of  America  have  represented 
these  war  widows.  I  wish  to  commend 
Mrs.  Marie  Jordan,  founder  and  past  na- 


tional president  of  the  Gold  Star  Wives 
and  present  executive  director,  for  her 
efforts  in  successfully  organizing  this 
group  and  for  presenting  the  group's 
views  on  legislation  to  members  of  the 
Veterans'  Affairs  Committee. 

Other  officers  of  the  Gold  Star  Wi^'es 
have  been  most  helpful,  and  I  trust  Mrs. 
Ruth  Dutcher,  national  president,  and 
the  other  officers  will  be  successful  In 
their  continued  efforts  to  provide  some 
measure  of  security  for  widows  and 
children  of  deceased  servicemen. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my  belief  that  all  of 
us  desire  to  see  our  children  properly 
educated  and  cared  for.  Those  men  who 
were  killed  in  World  War  n  cannot  of 
course  fulfill  this  desire,  but  we  who  did 
return  from  the  service  can  provide  the 
legislation  which  will  assist  these  widows 
and  children.  I  will  continue  to  support 
the  legislation  I  introduced  during  the 
first  session  of  the  Eightieth  Congress  to 
provide  educational  benefits  to  these  de- 
pendents of  deceased  servicemen. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend 
my  remarks  in  tlae  Record,  I  wish  to  in- 
clude a  fitting  tribute  to  Mrs.  Marie  Jor- 
dan, founder  and  past  national  presi- 
dent of  the  Gold  Star  Wives  of  America. 
1740  K  Street  NW..  Washington  6,  D.  C. 
which  is  very  ably  presented  in  a  feature 
article  appearing  in  the  Vet -Times  on 
April  24. 1948.  by  Carita  Laurence: 
(By  Carita  Laxirence) 

Washington. — Twenty -six-year-old  Marie 
Jordan,  whose  husband,  Pvt.  Edward  H. 
Jordan,  was  killed  oh  November  25.  1944. 
while  fighting  with  a  mortar  detachment 
north  of  Aachen  in  Germany,  has  been  busy 
since  she  was  23  fighting  on  behalf  of  the 
210,000  widows  and  orphans  of  the  American 
men  who  died  In  World  War  IT. 

The  pretty  little  brunette.  5  feet  tall  and 
weighing  less  than  100  pounds,  has  big  blue 
eyes,  curly  brown  hair  swept  up  and  away 
from  an  alert  face,  and  moves  and  talks 
quickly,    laughing    between    sentences. 

In  the  living  room  of  her  apartment  In 
New  York  City,  she  first  organized  the  Gold 
Star  Wives  of  America  In  June  1945.  Since 
then  the  organization  has  opened  a  national 
headquarters  office  In  New  York,  expanded 
to  73  cities  and  has  recently  opened  a  legisla- 
tive office  in  Washington  where  Mrs.  Jordan  Is 
now  In  charge  of  pushing  legislation  on  Cap- 
itol Hill. 

While  president  of  the  Gold  Star  Wives, 
Mrs.  Jordan  toured  the  United  States,  talk- 
ing to  war  widows,  finding  out  what  their 
problems  were  and  planning  for  the  pro- 
motion of  national  schemes  to  help  them. 
At  the  end  of  her  trip  she  conducted  a  Na- 
tion-wide survey  of  the  economic  status  of 
war  widows  and  their  children. 

About  105,000  women  In  the  United  States 
were  left  widows  by  the  war.  Mrs.  Jordan 
says,  and  about  the  same  number  of  children 
were  left  orphans.  However,  only  half  the 
widows  are  mothers  so  that  52,000  of  them 
have  an  average  of  two  children  each  to 
support.  "I'm  below  the  average,"  says  Mrs. 
Jordan,  "since  I  have  only  my  one  4-j'ear-old 
son,  Edward  Patrick,  to  bring  up."  He  goes 
to  nursery  school  during  the  day  v.hlle  his 
mother  Is  working  at  the  office  of  tne  Gold 
Star  Wives. 

The  office  was  recently  opened  In  a  Wash- 
ington building  bought  by  some  veterans 
with  the  plan  of  filling  It  with  veterans' 
organizations  or  ex-servlcemcn  setting  up 
their  own  businesses.  Known  as  the  Veter- 
ans' Enterprise  Building,  It  Is  at  1740  K 
Street  NW. 

Mrs.  Jordan's  surrey  loimd  that  the  aver- 
age monthly  Income  of  childless  widows  Is 
$313  beesxiMe  nearly  ail  these  women  work. 


But  the  average  Income  of  the  widow  with 
one  child  Is  $44  less  a  month — or  $166 — 
since  79  percent  of  the  mothers  feel  that  they 
should  not  leave  their  children  while  they 
are  still  very  young  In  order  to  go  out  and 
earn  more  money. 

Present  pension  pay  Is  $60  a  month  for  the 
widows.  $18  a  month  for  the  first  child  and 
$15.60  for  each  additional  child.  The  monthly 
pension  for  a  widow  used  to  be  only  $50 
and  the  Increase  to  $80  was  one  of  the  con- 
gressional measures  for  which  Mrs.  Jordan 
actively  campaigned. 

Even  before  the  recent  opening  of  the  leg- 
islative office  in  Washington.  Mrs.  Jordan 
had  testified  before  committees  of  the 
Seventy-ninth  and  Eightieth  Congresses. 
Her  little  boy  accompanied  her  to  the  hear- 
ings and  used  to  sit  beside  her  in  the  com- 
mittee rooms  whUe  she  urged  the  Congress- 
men to  provide  more  Government  aid  to  the 
wives  and  children  of  the  men  who  died  In 
the  war. 

In  May  1946,  she  flew  to  Europe  to  attend 
the  Memorial  Day  ceremonies  at  Margatten. 
Holland,  and  to  survey  the  United  States 
military  cemeteries  abroad.  "But,"  she  said, 
"I  certainly  was  glad  to  get  home  even 
though  I  was  gona  only  2  weeks.  People 
just  don't  seem  as  friendly  over  there." 

Now  she  Is  spending  her  dafe  talking  to 
Senators  and  Congressmen  trying  to  get  re- 
vision of  the  social-security  law  so  that 
20,000  war  widows  will  receive  social-secu- 
rity benefits  now  denied  them  because  of  the 
disproportionate  length  of  their  husbands' 
wartime  service  and  their  employment  be- 
fore entering  the  armed  forces. 

At  the  same  time  Mrs.  Jordan  Is  lobbying 
for  the  extension  of  GI  educational  benefits 
to  both  widows  and  orphans.  Por  approxi- 
mately the  same  amount  Involved  In  the  re- 
cent subsistence  Increases  granted  GI  stu- 
dents, Mrs.  Jordan  claims  all  the  war  or- 
phans of  World  War  II  could  be  given  4 
years  of  college  education,  the  cost  amount- 
ing to  about  $500,000,000  over  a  period  of  20 
years.  She  sees  no  reason  why  the  children 
of  the  men  who  were  killed  should  not  get 
the  same  benefits  their  fathers  would  have 
received  had  they  come  back  from  the  war. 

She  Is  also  pressing  for  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  pay  for  the  training  of  widows 
so  they  may  earn  a  good  living  to  support 
themselves  and  their  children;  81,750  are  In- 
terested In  training  for  an  occupation.  Most 
of  them,  she  says,  only  wish  to'  take  short 
courses  such  as  stenography.  Half  the  war 
widows  would  like  to  be  able  to  buy  their 
own  home  with  the  help  of  Government  guar- 
anteed loans  so  this  Is  another  measure  Mrs. 
Jordan  Is  engaged  In  advocating. 

The  Government  Is  not  asked  to  furnish 
all  the  aid  required,  however.  Mrs.  Jordan 
jjolnted  out.  Chapters  of  the  Gold  Star 
Wives  ha\'e  organized  funds  for  sending  war 
orphans  to  summer  camps  and  they  are  now 
engaged,  under  the  direction  of  the  national 
headquarters  and  Mrs.  Jordan's  leadership. 
In  raising  money  for  a  fund  to  provide  needed 
medical  care  to  the  families  who  cannot  af- 
ford to  pay  for  medicine  and  doctors. 


Reciprocal  Trade  A^eements 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANK  BUCHANAN 

or  PCNNSTLVANU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  4.  1948 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  R«c- 
ORD.  I  wish  to  include  an  article  from  the 
Citizens  Committee  for  Reciprocal  World 
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of  seven  women's  organl- 
it  a  wire  of  protest  to  Re- 
llr.  Carroll    Reece,   chalr- 
ipnbtlcan  National  Committee: 
A.  Taft.  Representative  Jo- 
RepreaenUtlve  Charles  Katon. 
I.  Ocwey.  Harold  Staaaen. 
Vandenberg.  and  Mrs.  Robert 
the  following  telefcram: 
itrlday.   Mr    BrmiAif   W    Gkai- 
of^the  Ways  and  Means  Sub- 
wblch  started  closed 
on  tha  renewal  of  reclpropal 
i.  said  In  dlscusalng  the  de- 
secret  heau-tngs: 
that  any  useful  purpoae  would 
lUtenlng  to  ipofcaamen  for  a 
les'    sewing    societies    reading 
the  leglalatlon  that  have  been 
State  Department ' 

for  large  women's  groups 

pdvviously    tesUfled    In    favor    of 

ore   that   statement,   and   cer- 

does  not  represent  the  vlew- 

lest  of  your  party.     We  do  rot 

sew.     We  do  wlah  to  remind 

alao  buy  at  least  80  percent 

^  goods  in  the  United  SUtes. 

tha  manpower  which  wins 

wa  »lao  vote.    Our  witneaaea 

and  Means  Committee  have 

as  any  who  have  appeared 

no  help  in  preparing  their 

Sven  If  we  could  we  would  not 

our  responsibilities  as  clti- 

country.     As  such  we 

closed  baarlQgi  on  a  subject 

in  :ernatlonal  paaoa  as  our  trade 

the  world. 
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Poland 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  tOMER  A.  RAMEY 

or  OHIO 
IN  THK  HOtiaX  OP  REPRKSKNTATIVBS 

Tue.dav.  May  4.  1948 
Ur.    RAMVT.     Mr.    Speaker,    under 


leave  to  tftadd  my  remarks  in  the  R«c- 
ORO.  I  ineliide  the  following  radio  broad- 
cast which  «as  made  by  me  via  short 
wave  from  ruUo  cUUon  WRUL  direct 
Maaa..  to  Warsaw.  Poland. 


from  Boiton, 


on  May  1.  l^S 

Ito  Poiiah 
i^pMAH  a 

varaary  of  tha 


worli  «Mr.  May  I 
tba  aiuii' 
of  tha  Poiuh 


atltuUon  157  years  ago.  Wa  to  America, 
wliether  or  not  wa  are  of  Polish  descent, 
pay  tribute  to  the  principles  of  democracy 
and  llbarallam  embodied  In  that  constitution. 
Tboogb  tha  eooatitution  of  tlie  United  States 
had  been  adoptad  bvt  a  years  prior  to  that 
of  Poland,  both  daeumenU  were  Inspired 
by  the  same  love  of  freedom  and  were  en- 
acted to  safeguard  that  freedom. 

The  Poilah  constltuUon  not  only  oblit- 
erated waalmeeses  within  the  parliamentary 
and  social  system  of  Poland  itself,  but  served 
as  a  forerunner  of  llbarallsm  in  Europe.  In 
1791  when  this  dociunent  was  formulated. 
Poland  was  in  a  state  of  upheaval  and  the 
nations  surrounding  her— Russia,  Prussia, 
and  Austria — formed  a  powerful  bloc  of 
autocratic  states.  Yet.  without  Internal 
revolution,  the  people  of  Poland,  their  parlia- 
ment and  their  king  decided  to  declare  to  the 
wcwid  that  In  their  nation  the  people  are  the 
authority— the  parliament  and  king  are  but 
the  administrative  forces  of  that  popular 
authority.  Such  a  decision  set  a  new  mark 
in  liberalism  In  Eto-ope. 

But  this  assertion  of  democracy  did  not 
forestall  the  invasion  of  Poland  by  foreign 
powers  but  4  years  after  the  establishment 
cX  her  constitution.  The  mighty  monarchlea 
oX  Russia,  Pnissia  and  A>4stna  Invaded  Po- 
land, partitioned  Poland  and  destroyed  tiia 
aovaraignty  of  Poland. 

Aggraalon  on  Polish  soil  has  been  re- 
peated. Invasion  by  Russia  in  the  nine- 
teenth century  Is  parallel  to  that  of  the 
eighteenth  centxiry.  In  1989  Russian  and 
Prussian  soldiers  again  consolidated  forces  in 
Poland  and  to^iether.  communism  and  na- 
zlsm.  reduced  Poland  to  a  shell  of  a  nation 
and  a  mockery  of  democracy.  Totalitarian- 
ism has  emerged  the  victor  and  the  Polish 
people,  the  vanquished.  As  in  the  eight- 
eenth century  when  the  leaders  of  Poland, 
who  were  in  power  following  the  nation's 
conquest  by  surrounding  autocracies,  were 
not  representative  of  the  Polish  people,  so 
today  the  leaders  in  power  tiave  not  the 
sanction  of  the  populace.  The  Warsaw  Qov- 
eriunent.  ezercisiiig  full  control  in  Poland, 
is  a  puppet  of  the  Soviet  Government  and 
the  Polish  Government  in  Exile,  now  in  Lon- 
don, is  condemned  by  Russia.  Why?  Be- 
causa  that  exiled  government  represenU  the 
Polish  peoples  choice.  The  leaders  form- 
ing  the  government  in  exile  well  remember 
the  May  3  constitution  and  its  reinstate- 
ment U  their  goal.  Since  1946.  the  War- 
saw Government  ordered  the  abollsiunent  of 
any  celebration  of  Poland's  Natlocal  Day. 
Instead,  the  government  ordered  the  ob- 
servance of  the  Red  May  1. 

But  nationalism  Is  stronff.  particularly  in 
the  Poliab  people.  On  May  3.  1947.  Poland 
saw  proof  of  its  nationalism.  That  day 
clUes  were  flooded  with  flags,  Polish  not 
Russian  fla^s.  Squads  of  government  police 
were  dkspatched  to  municipalities  and  or- 
dered tha  removal  of  the  flags.  The  people 
refiised  to  obey.  Aiid  thoaa  flags  came  down 
only  when  the  police  aganta  thamaaliia  tore 
them  down.  A  similar  damonstraUon  of 
natknuOlsm  took  place  in  the  ancient,  learned 
city  of  Krakow,  where  university  students 
paraded  in  honor  of  National  Day.  Soviet 
tanks  swept  through  the  streeU.  firing  upon 
the  studenu.  Many  were  killed  and 
wounded. 

Evidence  of  Polish  patriotism  met  with 
OoouoMiaJat  brutality.  Should  the  people  of 
Folaad  daaaoDatrata  tbair  repudiation  of 
Soviet  domination  this  coming  May  3.  ttiere 
is  UtUa  doubt  tiiat  ragraitabia  laprlsals  wui 
follow. 

Tba  past  and  praaant  sbow  the  sucoew 
of  toUUltarian  aggraaalon  la  Poland.  But 
what  of  the  future?  WUI  this  success  con- 
tinual It  can  only  be  stopped  by  checking 
tiM  Baaalan  trek  acrosi  the  luropaaa  Coatl- 
-— "  rolaad  Is  but  ona  aaMoa.  daprlvad  of 
and  roMad  et  tovaraigaty.  Otbar 
■  bava  taUowad  ta  bar  path.  Tha 
result  Is  the  contlnuuus  increase  of  Kuaslao 


strength  which  In  turn  is  bringing  about  tha 
division  of  Europe  Into  two  different  campa; 
one  the  Russian  bloc  of  patlcpa  in  the  east, 
including  Poland  which  Is  central  Europe; 
the  other,  tha  western  democracies. 

The  Marshall  plan  for  aiding  16  demo- 
cratic nations  in  Europe  proves  that  America 
is  fulfill  Ing  her  promise  to  help  her  former 
aUlaa  sacura  thalr  damocratic  Kovemments 
and  reatabOlaa  their  war-battered  economiaa. 
The  recent  Italian  elections  give  new  prom- 
ise that  an  Intended  Communist  sweep  acroaa 
the  Continent  will  be  balked.  All  ttx>se  op- 
posed to  communism,  not  only  in  Europe  but 
the  world  over,  rely  heavily  on  America  to  as- 
sume the  initiative  In  preventing  commu- 
nism, from  infiltrating  and  dominating  where 
It  Is  not  wanted.  Thus  America  hss  an  in- 
ternational mission— to  help  free  peoples  re- 
main free  and  to  safeguard  them  from  pred- 
atory neighbors.  There  is  no  tietter  time 
for  America  to  realize  her  world  responsibil- 
ity than  the  present.  With  the  coming  ob- 
servance of  Polish  National  Day,  the  bond 
between  the  Polish  and  American  people  is 
strongly  felt,  not  only  because  both  fought 
for  democracy  but  bacauaa  both  stKoeeded 
in  giving  to  their  nattona  a  constitution 
based  on  freedom  and  rt«<»iM^».g  |o  the  world 
that  the  principles  they  charlah  will  be  pro- 
tected. 


Broadcast  on  Polish  ConstitutioD  Day 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HOMER  A.  RAMEY 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  4,  1949 

Mr.  RAMeV.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Ric- 
OHD.  I  Include  the  following  broadcast 
made  by  me  over  WHDH  In  Boston, 
Mass..  on  May  1,  1948.  to  commemorate 
the  anniversary  of  the  adoption  of  the 
Polish  Constitution  In  1791 : 

Mr.  RAjcrr.  I  welcome  the  opportunity  to 
Join  Jn  paying  tribute  to  the  Polish  spirit 
of  freedom  which  will  be  commemorated  on 
May  8,  the  day  Poland  adopted  her  demo- 
cratic consututlon  In  1791.  The  bond  be- 
tween Poland  and  America  Is  strong  not  only 
because  today  there  are  mora  than  HJDOOJOOO 
Polish-Americans  In  this  country,  but  alao 
because  both  nations  made  vast  and  vital 
contributions  to  each  others  clvUimtion  and 
to  world  democracy. 

Mr.  GaooM.  The  bond  between  Poles  and 
Americans  Is.  indeed,  strong  today.  The 
Poles  look  to  America  for  help  in  regaining 
the  freedom  lost  m  1939  to  totalitarian  pow- 
ers, and  not  Poland  alone,  but  all  former 
democradas  of  Europe  seek  this  aid  from  the 
United  SUtaa.  Action  In  behalf  of  Poland 
would  benefit  not  merely  that  one  country 
but  centrtl  and  eastern  European  natloni 
as  well.  This  action  is  vital  because  Ameri- 
can aloofness  from  problems  abroad  threat- 
ens our  own  economic,  political,  and  social 
security. 

Mr.  Rairt.  I  agree  with  you  Mr.  Groom, 
that  America  cannot  isoUte  herself  from  In- 
ternaUonal  affairs,  as  world  wars  have  proved 
that  the  security  of  one  nstlon  means  tha 
sacwity  of  aU  aatkns.  and  that  democracy 
endangered  in  oaa  nation  raaulu  in  a  threat 
to  world  democracy.  We  are  much  concerned 
today  with  rehabilitating  Europe  and  In  the 
theory  that  a  reconstructed  Germany  with  a 
•tablliaad^onomy  will  prorlda  a  sound  baala 
for  a  MifeMiiii  eantral  Vuropa.  War*  w 
aa  m  «eh  flOBflamed  with  paaoa.  wa  weidd  !•• 
^f  that  a  pcsaaful  nstlon  ilMUld  ba  tlM 
P^<o«  «r  a  rmtta  ■iwipi.  Poland,  tha 
larfwi  nation  of  otntral  luropa.  coos  au  <H 
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a  basically  peaceful  people  and  did  she  not 
prove  herself  important  to  sound  world 
economy? 

Mr.  OBOOM.  Tee,  Congressman  Ramit,  Po- 
land contributed  to  the  stabilization  of  world 
economy,  particularly  during  the  period  be- 
tween the  two  world  wars.  When  countries 
during  that  time  faced  depression  and  chaos, 
Poland  played  a  vital  part  In  maintaining  In- 
ternational trade  on  an  even  keel  by  her  ex- 
ports to  Europe  and  abroad,  of  agricultural 
produce  and  her  Imports  of  goods  for  manu- 
facture. 

Mr,  Ramxt.  The  importance  of  Poland's 
economy  today  can  easily  be  seen  If  we  con- 
sider how  eagerly  and  quickly  Russia  ef- 
fected  a   Soviet-Polish   economic   pact. 

Mr.  GaooM.  What  Is  the  significance  of  this 
agreement,   Congressman   Ramet? 

Mr.  Ramet.  The  significance  is  not  appar- 
ent If  we  consider  only  the  factual  statements 
of  the  treaty,  but  these  statements  must  be 
interpreted  In  terms  of  gains  and  losses  for 
both  Poland  and  Russia.  The  provlBlons  of 
the  treaty  are:  First,  that  Russia  grants 
Poland  credit  up  to  $450,000,000  In  the  pur- 
chase of  Investment  goods  within  a  3-year 
period,  from  April  of  this  year  tmtU  April  of 
1962:  the  second  provision,  that  Russia  agrees 
to  sell  to  Poland  200.000  tons  of  grain  on 
credit  also;  the  third  provision,  that  Russia 
agrees  to  build  as  well  as  equip  the  steel  mills 
at  Gllwlce,  located  In  Silesia,  the  fertile  coal 
region. 

Mr.  Groom.  Don't  you  think.  Congressman 
Ramkt,  that  these  terms  clearly  and  Immut- 
ably establish  Russia  as  the  creditor  and 
Poland  as  the  debtor? 

Mr.  Ramxt.  Exactly,  Mr.  Groom.  Russia 
allows  Poland  to  purchase  goods,  machinery 
to  produce  those  goods,  food  and  steel,  but 
for  these  favors  grdnted  she  can  demand  re- 
turns. This  relationship  has  two  Inherent 
dangers:  (1)  The  creditor  can  take  as  repay- 
ment what  it  wants,  that  Is.  material,  or 
labor;  (2)  the  creditor  can  strengthen  Itself 
at  the  expense  of  the  debtor.  Present-day 
Poland  finds  her  economy  disrupted  and  de- 
pleted. On  the  surface,  the  economic  pact 
appears  an  act  of  disinterested  generosity  on 
the  part  cf  the  Soviet.  Poland  needs  credit 
and  materials  and  Russia  Is  supplying  those 
needs.  However,  this  aid  ties  the  two  na- 
tions more  closely  together. 

Mr.  GaooM.  I  should  like  to  add  at  this 
point,  that  Poland  Is  not  only  Indebted  but 
dependent.  The  European  recovery  plan  only 
provides  for  western  democracies  and  since 
Poland  Is  classified  as  Communist,  she  Is  In- 
eligible for  aid  under  the  Marshall  plan. 
Russia  has  taken  advantage  of  this  situation 
and  In  turn  granted  recovery  aid  to  Poland. 
By  extending  credit  to  Poland,  does  not  Rus- 
sia prevent  the  Warsaw  Government  from 
seeking  outside  aid? 

Mr.  Ramet.  Yes.  Mr.  Groom.  Should  Po- 
land have  negotiated  for  foreign  help — ob- 
tained steel,  grain,  machinery  through  im- 
port, she  would  have  faced  the  necessity  of 
repaying  through  coal  shipments  and  coal 
exported  to  European  nations  would  prove 
beneficial  to  the  European  recovery  plan;  thus 
Russia  precludes  coal  shipments  to  western 
Europe,  hinders  the  Marshall  plan,  yet  In- 
sures coal  export  to  the  Soviet. 

Mr.  GaooM.  I  think  it  important  to  point 
out  that  this  credit  extended  on  the  part  of 
Russia  Is  not  a  financial  grant,  but  con- 
stitutes surplus  goods  exported  from  Russia 
over  the  value  of  goods  the  Soviet.  In  turn. 
receives  from  Poland.  Increased  production 
has  resulted  In  Poland,  but  we  should  not 
overlook  the  fact  that  Russia  benefiU.  for 
tha  Soviet  can  successfully  demand  first  call 
on  goods  exported  and  on  the  amount  ex- 
ported. Not  only  Poland,  but  also  the  satel- 
Itla  natlffnt  of  eastern  Europe  are  of  trc« 
■WldniM  oeonomlo  Talus  to  Russia  in  pro- 
Tiding  a  naarby  aourca  of  supplies  to  bolster 
har  economy.  Thasa  aatalliu  countries  are 
•onvenlxntly  located  along  Russia*  wrstern 
border  and  what  U  mora,  are  athnlcttlly  ra* 


lated  to  Russia.  Has  not  the  Soviet  con- 
tinually emphasized  to  the  peoples  of  this 
area  that  they  are  ethnically  related  to  her? 
Mr.  RAMET.  Russia  has  stressed  that  east- 
ern nations  are  bound  to  the  Soviet  through 
the  tie  of  Slavism  and  that  a  union  of  all 
Slavic  peoples  without  regard  for  national 
boundaries  would  result  In  mutual  advan- 
tage for  them.  Yet.  on  the  other  hand. 
America,  too,  has  an  ethnic  link  with  these 
eastern  European  peoples.  Fifteen  million 
Americans  are  descended  from  natives  of 
Poland,  Czechoslovakia,  and  Yugoslavia 
alone.  Today  peoples  of  these  nations  are 
numbered  among  the  thousands  of  displaced 
p>ersons  Interned  In  camps  In  Europe,  who 
would  be  grateful  for  refuge  In  America.  Im- 
migration of  Poles  to  America  would  not 
mean  admitting  a  people  alien  to  Americans. 
Did  not  Poland  aid  America  in  establishing 
her  freedom? 

Mr.  OaooM.  Poles  came  to  America  as  early 
as  the  seventeenth  century,  settling  In  Vir- 
ginia, and  their  descendants  migrated  east- 
ward and  Joined  the  Thirteen  Colonies  In  Its 
struggle  for  self-sufficiency  and  freedom. 
Polish  heroes  such  as  Koscluszko.  Karge.  and 
Pulaski  were  leaders  In  the  American  Revolu- 
tion and  the  aid  of  their  brilliant  militar- 
ism helped  bring  about  our  victory.  They 
offered  their  services  to  America  while  their 
national  homeland  was  being  invaded  by 
three  surrounding  autocratic  powers — Aus- 
tria. Russia,  and  Prussia.  This  invasion  re- 
sulted In  the  dismemberment  and  partition 
of  Poland,  but  the  ideal  of  democracy  sur- 
vived. Only  with  the  collapse  cf  these  pow- 
ers In  1918,  did  the  Polish  Republic  emerge. 
But  the  Republic  was  short-lived,  aa  1938 
brought  the  German  invasion  followed  by 
Russian  aggression. 

Mr.  RAMET.  The  years  of  1938  and  1939  were 
crucial  not  only  for  Poland,  but  for  the  rest 
of  the  world,  for  Poland  was  the  first  nation 
to  meet  the  Nazi  war  machine.  She  relied 
on  the  aid  promised  by  Prance  and  England, 
but  to  no  avail,  and  alone  she  withstood  the 
Invasion.  And  the  end  of  World  War  n  did 
not  bring  an  end  to  Polish  suffering.  Again 
the  Allied  Nations  did  not  come  to  her  aid, 
but  Instead  glib  promises  were  made  at  the 
conferences  cf  Tehran,  Yalta,  and  Potsdam 
for  guaranteeing  Polish  freedom  without  aiiy 
concrete  suggestions  how  to  make  good  that 
guaranty.  The  Three  Allied  Powers  prom- 
ised for  Poland,  free  elections,  settlement  of 
her  boundary  line  on  the  west  at  the  Oder 
and  the  Dnieper  Rivers,  greater  access  to  the 
Baltic  Sea  and  the  right  of  Poles  to  settle 
on  reacquired  territory. 

Mr.  Groom.  Since  the  promises  made  at 
the  Allied  conferences  were  not  carried  out 
and  Russia  has  violated  the  agreements  by 
assuming  the  leadership  of  Poland,  should 
not  the  United  States  be  free  from  adhering 
to  pacts  long  since  void? 

Mr.  RAMET.  We  have  not  only  moral  but 
legal  grounds  for  no  longer  remaining  bound 
to  compacts  of  Tehran  and  Yalta.  Russia 
has  violated  In  spirit  and  deed  the  promises 
to  permit  free  elections,  the  right  of  all 
democratic  parties  to  function,  the  privilege 
of  such  parties  to  submit  candidates.  Yet 
the  government  which  resulted  from  the 
elections  of  January  1947  was  not  represent- 
ative of  the  majority  of  the  Polish  people, 
but  of  the  Communist  Party. 

Mr.  Groom.  One-party  rule  was  the  goal 
Russia  aimed  to  institute  In  Poland  aa  she 
had  done  within  her  own  nation.  One- 
party  rule  also  was  the  goal  for  Polish  eco- 
nomic and  social  life.  Wasn't  this  unifica- 
tion powerfully  carried  through  In  Poland's 
agrarian  system? 

Mr.  Ramit.  One  of  the  most  revolutionary 
changes  in  Poland  since  Russian  domina- 
tion began,  took  place  In  agricultural  life. 
Most  of  tha  land  In  Poland  formerly  was 
concentrated  into  large  holdings  by  a  minor- 
Ity  of  wealthy  landowners.  Afrarlan  reforms 
broufht  about  tba  diapoasaaalon  of  tba  land* 
owolnf  olaMM  tofttbar  with  tba  liquidation 


of  private  capital.  Any  privately  owned 
property  now  existing  is  limited  to  small 
holdings  and  privately  owned  business  is 
likewise  limited  to  small  enterprises.  The 
problem  of  small  holdings  aggravated  by  the 
lack  of  proper  means  of  cultivation  served 
the  Soviet  leaders  as  an  Instance  to  point  out 
to  the  Polish  peasants  the  advantage  of 
farming  and  marketing  collectively.  Russia 
pressed  Poland  to  undertake  the  collective 
agricultural  system  which  is  the  basis  of 
Soviet  agrarlanlsm. 

Mr.  Groom.  Unification  not  only  took  place 
In  agriculture,  but  also  In  other  phases  of 
Polish  life.  Key  Industries  passed  under 
state  control;  commerce  and  finance  as  well 
as  the  labor  movement  came  under  govern- 
ment. Also,  education  and  the  press  passed 
under  state  control  so  that  minds  would 
learn  only  what  «uid  how  the  state  decreed. 
All  phases  of  life  are  controlled  by  a  single 
unit  and  Poland  not  only  has  lost  her  sover- 
eignty but  become  an  Integral  part  of  the 
Soviet  system,  an  unwilling  part  of  totaU- 
tarlanlsm. 

Mr.  Ramet.  Totalitarianism  did  not  end 
with  World  War  II.  nor  with  the  destruction 
of  fascism  and  nazism.  Those  were  two 
aspects  of  totalitarianism  and  communism 
is  a  third. 

As  communism  continues  to  spread,  from 
east  to  west  of  Europe.  Individual  nations 
become  weakened  as  the  Soviet  becomes 
strengthened.  The  Polish  people  are  keenly 
aware  of  this  situation  and  we  Americans 
cannot  Ignore  It.  We  need  only  remember 
that  today  Poland  signifies  Soviet  conquest 
and  democratic  defeat. 


Donovan  Urges  Five-Pomt  Program  To 
Combat  Red  Subversiye  War 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  W.  McCORMACK 

or  bcassachusetts 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  4,  1948 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  permission  to  extend  my  remarks, 
I  Include  an  article  written  by  MaJ.  Gen. 
William  J.  Donovan  and  appearing  in 
the  Washington  Star  of  May  3.  1948. 

MaJ.  Gen.  William  J.  Donovan,  an  un- 
ofiBcial  United  States  observer  of  the 
opening  phases  of  the  recent  war  In 
Europe,  organized  even  before  American 
entry  Into  the  fight  In  1941  the  now 
famous  Office  of  Strategic  Services.  Ac- 
tive in  Government  service  since  1922.  he 
won  the  Congressional  Medal  of  Honor 
In  World  War  I.  and  has  since  been 
awarded  other  American  decorations  and 
numerous  foreign  orders. 

An  outstanding  American,  one  well 
qualified  by  actual  experience  to  know 
the  intent  and  objectives  of  communism, 
and  the  methods  and  tactics  of  the  Com- 
munists, his  views  warrant  the  consid- 
eration of  all  Americans. 

Donovan     Ueces     Five-Point     Program    To 

Combat  Red  StxBVoisivx  War 

(By  MaJ.  Gen.  William  J.  Donovan) 

New  York.  May  3.— The  American  people 
are  acc\istomed  to  think  of  war  as  fought 
only  with  military  weapons — armies  and 
ships  and  planes  and  shooting.  But  there 
Is  a  pbasa  of  war  other  than  shooting,  thla 
is  subvarslva  war,  and  this  war  is  now  in 
progress. 

Tha  BoTiet  Union  U  waging  It  not  by  Ita 
Had  Army  but  by  tba  Oommuniat  Party  of 
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Truman  appeared  before 
of  Oongreas  on  March  17,  he 
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to  prepare  for  war  If  the 
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t.  We  must  counter  Soviet  subversive  at- 
tacks, and  help  to  build  resistance  In  coun- 
trlea  Russia  attempts  to  subjugate. 

8.  We  must  take  the  offensive  on  the  psy- 
chological front  and  aaalat  our  allies  In  as- 
sembUng  facilities  for  getting  the  truth  to  the 
Russian   people. 

4.  We  mtist  adopt  a  firm  policy  of  Imme- 
dj»ta  reprisal  against  the  Soviet  Union  for 
evary  Indignity  or  physical  Injury  or  unlaw- 
ful Imprisonment  of  our  men  In  military 
service. 

6.  We  must  uae  our  economy  as  a  weapon 
against  the  Soviet  Onion  and  not  permit  her 
to  uae  It  against  us. 

am  FLAK  NOT  KNOUCa 

Our  real  danger  lies  in  the  fact  that  If  we 
pm&lt  Ruaala  to  outmaneuver  us,  to  seize 
baaaa  important  to  us.  to  penetrate  our  In- 
ner defenses  under  a  strategy  of  disunity. 
the  day  may  come  when.  If  we  should  feel  It 
naccaaary  to  fight,  we  should  not  be  able  to 
get  on  our  feet  to  do  so. 

Tbe  Marshall  plan  Is  vltaL  But  In  my  view 
It  Is  not  the  final  solution.  We  must  avoid 
the  danger  of  regarding  It  as  a  kind  of  eco- 
nomic Maglnot  line.  If  we  do  not  support 
it  with  other  weapons,  and  If  then  It  should 
fall,  aithar  because  of  sabotage  or  for  any 
otbar  fwaaon.  thla  failure  would  be  exploited 
to  OUT  hurt. 

In  the  Marshall  plan  and  Its  eifecu,  tha 
Soviet  Union  sees  the  restoraUon  of  tbe  eco- 
nomic and  Industrial  life  of  a  free  Kuropa 
under  democratic  govenunenU.  It  recog- 
niaea  that  thla  would  block  the  Soviet  effort 
to  aeparate  western  Bxirope  and  the  United 
SUtea. 

WA«   ISM  T  INTVrrABI.a 

I  do  not  believe  war  la  InevlUble  Why 
should  the  Soviet  Union  run  the  risk  and 
uncertainties  of  a  shooting  war,  when  through 
the  chaos  of  the  present  peace  It  can  con- 
tinue to  acquire  vast  territory  and  an  In- 
dustrial potential? 

We  must  assert  o\ir  moral  leadership  and 
uphold  the  remaining  free  Inatltutlons  of 
veatam  Kurope.  Our  defense  la  not  solely 
dependant  upon  our  flaata  or  our  planea  or 
our  armlea.  Our  defanaa  la  dependant  on 
tba  belief  of  other  countries  that  we.  as  a 
paopla.  have  a  vitality  of  body  and  spirit 
upon  wluch  they  can  draw.  That  is  the 
help  we  must  give  them — the  spirit  to  resist 
while  we  renew  our  strength  and  our  skill. 
Wa  oan't  buy  our  way  out  of  this  sub- 
versive war.  We  must  farce  our  way  out 
IgatHM  a  reaouroeful  and  determined  op- 
poaent  who  knows  what  he  wants  and  la 
ata^  minded  In  his  purpose. 

We  teva  seen  in  the  operations  of  the  Soviet 
Union   that   subversive   action   Is  made  the 
more  effective  If  there  la  the  threat  behind 
It  of  a  strong,  trained,  and  developed  mili- 
tary force.     Therefore,  to  counter  such  sub- 
versive action,  we  must  have  such  a  force. 
MI7ST  nmawaiTT  aasxAacR 
In  addition  to  Increasing  our  naval  force 
and  our  present  ground  force  divisions,  we 
muBt  intensify  our  applied  research  and  de- 
velop   a    program    In    aerodynamics,    power 
plants,  and  electronics  that  will  make  avail- 
able the  most  modem  piloted  aircraft  and 
guided  mlaUlaa. 

We  must  also  have  an  effective  warning 
system  and  an  adequate  defense  system  of 
Interceptor  planes  and  groimd  weapons.  We 
must  have  ready  for  Immediate  retails  Uon  a 
force  of  combat  planes  with  a  range  and  ai- 
Utuda  aad  spaed  which  will  enable  them  to 
m^xiae  heavy  punishment  upon  any  nation 
ttet  attacks  us. 

Tb  man  and  operate  tbeae  weapona.  wa 
mxiat  have  carefaUj  tntead  aoldlws.  sailors, 
and  airmen  whoM  Btadi  aad  vUla  can  stand 
tte  strain.  Tbii  caa  ba  atUtaad  only  by 
:nption  to  mmt  tte  temarttete  danger. 


Por  the  first  time  In  our  history  we  sea 
that  we  are  faced  with  the  danger  of  inae- 
curlty.  We  must  not  run  away  from  the  com- 
pelling fact  ttet  we  shall  get  security  only 
If  we  stand  up  and  equip  ouraelves  In  a 
moral  and  a  practical  sense  to  achieve  It. 


Money-SkTiag  Main  Dishes 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  H.  STEVENSON 


or  anacoMaXM 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF 


ATIVSi 

Tuesday.  May  4.  1948 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Rk- 
ORO.  I  include  the  following  letter  to  • 
constituent: 

MOHxr-sanwe  MAnr  aisata 
Hocss  or  BavBanrrATTvia. 

Washington.  D.  C. 
DEAa  PftOHD:  The  Bureau  of  Home  Eco- 
nomics of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  has 
recenUy  prepared  a  recipe  booklet  entitled 
"Money-Saving  Main  Dtahea."  which  con- 
tains about  150  tested  reeipea  for  main  dlshea 
ttet  arm  be  welcome  In  every  home  and  by 
every  housewife. 

I  am  sending  your  family  one  of  theae  book- 
lets and  I  hope  the  recipes  wUl  prove  in- 
teresting as  well  as  a  source  of  househcrid 
economy  and  an  aid  In  ^e  food  conserva- 
tion program  for  your  family. 

You  will  find  in  this  booklet  recipes  run- 
ning the  gamut  of  main  dishes  from  such 
choice  morsels  as  •'eggaronr*  to  "roast  tur- 
key  quarter."  and  "Scotch  meat  patties." 
With  kind  personal  regards.  I  am 
Sincerely. 

WnxiAM  H.  Srrvxwsojf. 
Member  United  Statet  Conffreat. 


Reciprocal  Trade  Afreementt 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 


HON  A.  SIDNEY  CAMP 


or  CEOBOIA 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRBKNTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  4.  1948 

Mr.  CAMP.    Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Record   I 
include  the  foUcwlng  editorial  from  the 
Atlanta  Constitution  of  May  3.  1948; 
KEcr  aacmocAL  TAarrra 

The  Republican  Congress  pretty  soon  wfll 
have  to  decide  whether  to  extend  the  Pr«it- 
denfs  authority  for  making  reciprocal  trade 
•greameata  or  again  to  force  the  Nation  into 
a  sheU  of  raUUve  iaolaUon. 

Every  international  move  the  United 
SUtes  has  made  since  the  war  has  hinged 
in  some  way  upon  the  elimination  of  as  many 
trade  barriers  as  possible.  As  a  preraquialta 
to  the  Marahall  plan  we  aakad  the  partici- 
pating countries  to  arrange  for  freer  trade 
'"'I"''*  ^***Fy'?— '  __  **  to«*  tte  lead  in  in- 
[■■•^■■■*  *•<•  fltttteaaoM  which  already 
teve  resQlted  in  lowwtef  at  many  urlfl  bar- 
riers Evan  the  Ualtad  Ifotlons  itself  is  in- 
tarastad  in  promoting  unfettered  trade. 

How  can  this  Nation  say  to  others  ttet 
they  should  lower  una  barriers  if  we  pUn 
to  drop  our  own  pragraa  for  rcclprocatti^ 
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The  tariff  is  nothing  more  or  less  than 
a  subsidy  paid  by  the  consumers  for  the  pro- 
tection of  American  industry.  There  can  be 
little  if  any  objection  to  preserving  home 
Industry  that  Is  of  critical  Importance  or 
economically  aound.  But  consumers  will 
object,  and  strenuously,  to  paying  higher 
prices  In  order  to  afford  greater  profits,  or 
In  order  to  keep  alive  an  Industry  which  Ls 
not  economically  suited  to  this  country. 

Moreover,  nearly  all  economists  agree  that 
the  only  way  to  assist  Europe  and  the. world 
to  recover  is  to  purchase  their  goods.  That 
Is  the  only  way  the  countries  of  western 
Europe  ever  can  repay  us  for  the  Marshall 
plan  loan.  Commerce  never  has  been  a  one- 
way street.  If  we  would  sell  what  we  manu- 
facture, we  must  buy  what  other  nations  can 
produce  better  or  more  cheaply  than  we. 

The  objectors  to  continuing  reciprocal 
tariff  agreements  are  chiefly  from  among  the 
specialized  Interests.  Virtually  all  big  busi- 
ness Is  In  favor  of  lowered  tariffs.  The 
United  States  Chamber  of  Commerce  lUces 
the  Idea.  The  big  labor  organizations  favor 
It.  Some  dissent  Is  found  among  agricul- 
tural groups,  depending  chlefiy  on  whether 
their  producU  rely  on  an  export  market. 

The  United  States  has  had  one  disastrous 
exp)erlence  with  high  tariffs.  The  Hawley- 
Smoot  tariff  of  the  late  19208  virtually 
choked  off  our  foreign  trade,  hastening  and 
making  more  severe  the  world  depression 
that  followed.  It  should  be  clear  by  now 
that  we  can  no  more  live  in  economic  isola- 
tion than  we  can  live  In  political  Isolation. 


Oleomargarine  Vota 


Polish  ConstihiHon 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  AUGUSTINE  B.  KELLEY 

or  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  4.  1948 

Mr.  KELLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  yester- 
day. May  3,  was  the  one  hundred  and 
fifty-seventh  anniversary  of  Poland's 
Constitution.  Ordinarily,  we  should  be 
able  to  join  with  the  Polish  nation  in 
celebrating  157  years  of  freedom  under 
that  constitution,  but  today  Poland's 
condition  is  tragic.  After  the  long 
struggle  of  the  Polish  people  over  the 
years  to  acquire  the  constitution,  their 
country  hajs  had  to  bow  under  the  heel 
of  a  foreign  dictator  and  the  people  are 
living  under  alien  supervision.  To  me. 
world  history  shows  no  more  tragic  event 
than  this. 

The  time  should  soon  come  when  the 
democratic  nations  of  the  world  v.ill  in- 
sist on  total  freedom  for  Poland.  Cer- 
tainly those  nations  have  nothing  to  be 
proud  of  in  the  condition  under  which 
Poland  lives.  No  one  with  any  sense  of 
logic  or  knowledge  of  recent  history 
could  for  one  moment  say  that  the  agree- 
ments at  Tehran  and  Yalta  were  in  the 
Interest  of  the  Polish  people,  when  that 
nation  was  not  even  consulted  about  the 
agreements.  As  a  result  of  those  agree- 
ment.", we  see  Poland  under  the  Soviet 
dominated  government  at  Warsaw. 

However,  we  shall  continue  to  cele- 
brate each  year  the  anniversary  of  the 
Polish  constitution  in  the  hope  that  the 
tragedy  of  Poland  will  not  be  forgotten 
and  that  the  faith  of  the  Polish  people 
In  eventual  freedom  and  liberty  will  be 
kept  alive. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGIA  L.  LUSK 

or  NEW  MEXICO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  5, 1948 

Mrs.  LUSK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  vote  In 
the  House  of  Representatives  last  week  to 
repeal  the  discriminatory  taxes  on  oleo- 
margarine demonstrated  the  fact  that 
the  American  housewife  made  her  voice 
heard  over  the  powerful  opposition  of  the 
dairy  lobby. 

The  American  housewife  who  has  been 
fighting  the  battle  of  inflation,  stretch- 
ing the  family  dollar  to  meet  ever  In- 
creasing costs,  has  won  a  victory  even 
though  a  minor  one.  The  Senate's  con- 
currence In  the  House  action  on  this 
measure  and  final  passage  will  not  give 
any  great  measure  of  relief  from  high 
food  costs.  The  small  reduction  in  price 
for  margarine  that  will  result  from  the 
removal  of  the  tax  will  make  but  a  few 
pennies  difference  in  the  weekly  food  bill 
of  the  families  ^ho  use  it.  It  will  make 
a  greater  difference  in  relieving  the 
housewife  from  the  burdensome  task  of 
preparing  and  coloring  margarine. 

I  voted  to  repeal  this  burden  on  Amer- 
ica's low-income  families.  I  feel  that 
every  possible  action  that  can  be  taken 
by  Congress  to  alleviate  the  hardships 
brought  upon  the  majority  of  American 
families  by  high  living  costs  should  be 
taken  as  forthrightly  as  was  this  step  in 
voting  the  repeal  of  the  margarine  taxes. 


Federal  Aid  to  Education 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ANTONIO  M.  FERNANDEZ 

OF  NEW   MEXICO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  4,  1948 

Mr.  FERNANDEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  heretofore  granted,  I  take 
pleasure  in  inserting  in  the  Record  an 
excellent  editorial  appearing  in  the 
Santa  Fe  New  Mexican  on  April  30.  1948. 
entitled  "Proper  Federal  Function"  and 
dealing  with  the  necessity  for  prompt 
enactment  of  the  Federal  aid  to  educa- 
tion legislation  now  pending  in  Congress : 

PHOPER    FEDERAL    FUNCTION 

The  House  Is  considering  the  Senate-ap- 
proved Federal  school  aid  bill  which  will.  If 
finally  enacted,  provide  $300,000,000  annually 
for  the  Nation's  elementary  and  high  schools. 

The  money,  It  is  Intended,  will  be  allocated 
on  the  basis  of  need,  with  the  greater  part 
going  to  the  States  that  are  economically 
less  favored  and  therefore  are  unable  to 
provide  acceptable  educational  standards. 
Southern  and  Southwestern  States  will  re- 
ceive the  bulk  of  the  money,  with  New  Mexico 
tentatively  slated  for  about  13,300,000  a  year. 

While  no  State  will  receive  less  than  $5 
for  each  ichool  child  between  the  agea  of 
S  and  17,  aome  States  will  receive  as  much 
as  928  per  child  in  order  to  provide  as  nearly 
as  possible  educational  funds  more  nearly 
equal  to  what  is  spent  in  richer  SUtcs. 


None  of  the  money  can  be  apent  for  capital 
improvements,  such  as  building  new  schools. 
New  Mexico's  greatest  need  In  the  educa- 
tional field  at  this  time.  The  Federal  funds 
would,  however,  open  the  possibility  of  re- 
leasing other  State  funds  for  building 
purposes. 

TTie  measure  has  been  crltlzed  both  from 
the  standpKJlnt  that  It  Is  not  a  Federal  func- 
tion to  provide  school  aid  (although  In  one 
form  or  another  this  has  long  been  done), 
and  that  It  Is  discriminatory  In  that  States 
which  cannot  or  will  not  help  themselves 
would  be  helped  by  taxpayers  In  others  who 
meet  their  responsibilities  to  the  fullest. 
New  Mexico  needs  educational  aid  but  not 
because  the  State  has  shirked  Its  respon- 
sibility. The  per  capita  expenditure  In  New 
Mexico  for  education  is  exceeded  only  by 
South  Dakota. 

As  for  the  argument  that  education  Is  not 
a  Federal  function.  It  may  be  pointed  out  * 
that  the  Federal  Government  now  appropri- 
ates money  for  highways,  airports,  and  In- 
numerable other  Internal  Improvements. 
Certainly  the  raising  of  the  national  educa- 
tional standard  is  as  important  to  the  coun- 
try as  any  of  thesr^ 

The  matter  of  discrimination  in  the  pro- 
posed allotment  of  educational  funds  should 
be  no  more  offensive  to  the  richer  States  than 
Is  the  system  of  allotlng  Federal  highway 
funds  which  has  operated  satisfactorily  for 
some  30  years. 


Increase  Rail  Worker's  Retirement 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GEORGIA  L.  LUSK 

OF  NEW  MEXICO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  3, 1948 

Mrs.  LUSK.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  Con- 
gress has  recognized  the  fact  that  re- 
tired workers  are  suffering  severe  hard- 
ship as  a  result  of  Inflated  living  costs  by 
Its  passage  of  legislation  increasing  the 
annuities  payable  to  retired  civil-service 
employees. 

There  is  another  group  of  retired  em- 
ployees whose  plight  is  even  worse  than 
that  of  the  civil-service  annuitants,  the 
retired  railroad  employees,  who  are  pres- 
ently forced  to  subsist  on  an  average 
monthly  annuity  of  $70.  That  $70  will 
only  equal  half  the  purchasing  power  an- 
ticipated when  the  present  annuity  rates 
were  established. 

Congressman  Crosser,  of  Ohio,  has  in- 
troduced a  bill,  H.  R.  5993,  that  will  pro- 
vide a  modest  increase  ranging  from  20 
to  25  percent  In  the  annuity  rate  for  re- 
tired railroad  workers.  This  increase  Is 
to  come  from  the  railroad  retirement 
fund  and  not  from  the  Treasury,  not 
from  the  taxpayers.  This  increase  will 
be  possible  to  accomplish  with  no  in- 
crease in  the  tax  rate  for  the  railroads 
or  the  railroad  employees.  Other  bills 
have  been  introduced  in  Congress  provid- 
ing for  larger  increases  in  the  annuity 
rate  than  the  20  to  25  percent  of  Mr. 
Crosser 's  bill.  The  Railway  Labor  Ex- 
ecutives Association  has  wisely  given  its 
backing  to  the  Crosser  bill.  They  have 
based  their  stand  upon  the  actuarial 
studies  made  to  determine  the  fairest 
increase  that  could  be  made  In  retire- 
ment fund,  and  that  would  need  no  addi- 
tional tax  burden  on  the  railroads  or 
their  employees  to  support  it. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  aLSWORTH  B.  FOOTE 

or  COMNSCnCTPT 

IN  THI  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  4,  1948 

Mr.  POOTE.  Mr.  Speaker.  aJl  patri- 
otic and  loyal  Americans  rejoice  in  com- 
memorating the  3d  day  of  May  as  Po- 
land's national  holiday.  It  is  altogether 
fitting  that  we  recall  on  this  day  that  one 
of  the  world's  greatest  documents  of  free- 
dom was  signed  on  May  3.  1791,  only  4 
years  after  our  great  document  of  liberty 
became  the  basic  law  of  our  land. 

As  the  Representative  of  a  district  In 
which  there  are  many  patriotic  Ameri- 
cans of  Poli.sh  ancestry,  I  join  with  them 
In  the  regret  that  the  aftermath  of  the 
greatest  war  In  all  history  has  again 
placed  liberty- loving  Poland  imder  the 
Indirect  domination  of  a  foreign  power. 
The  betrayal  of  Poland  is  a  sad  commen- 
tary in  world  history.  The  love  of  free- 
dom and  religious  liberty  is  very  dear  to 
the  hearts  of  all  Polish  iieople.  Its  rec- 
ord, including  our  own,  is  replete  with  the 
names  of  patriotic  heroes  of  Poland  or 
Americans  of  Polish  descent.  I  refer  to 
Pulaski,  whose  memory  every  American 
reveres,  and  Kosciusko,  the  Polish  pa- 
triot, who.  when  denied  liberty  in  his 
own  land,  came  to  America  to  assist  the 
Colonies  In  their  fight  for  independence. 

Today  Poland's  sons  scattered  through- 
out the  various  parts  of  the  globe  and 
some  250,000  in  displaced  persons  camps, 
dare  not  place  their  feet  upon  Polish  soil 
for  fear  of  unjust  reprisals.  In  today's 
Poland  which  emerged  from  Tehran  and 
Yalta  Conferences,  freedom  is  reported 
to  be  nonexistent.  The  American  press 
and  our  diplomatic  service  testify  to  this 
fact.  As  long  as  this  status  quo  is  per- 
mitted, as  long  as  the  United  States  does 
not  repair  the  harm  done  Poland  and 
other  countries  similarly  mistreated  In 
the  Tehran  and  Yalta  secret  dealings, 
until  then,  there  will  be  no  peace  in  the 
true  sense  of  the  word.  Justice  demands 
that  Poland  be  redeemed  from  the  yoke 
of  Soviet  domination  which  was  thrust 
upon  her  at  a  time  when  she  was  too 
weak  to  resist 

I  hope  the  day  may  soon  be  near  when 
the  light  of  freedom  for  which  the  people 
of  Poland  so  valiantly  fought  and  died, 
will  a^in  shine  over  its  fair  land. 
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HON.  ROY  0.  WOODRUFF 

cm   lUCBJGAif 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RBPRESKNTATIVn 

Tuesday,  May  4.  1948 

Mr   WOODRUFF     Mr    Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  th« 


Recokd.  I  include  the  following  article 
by  MaJ.  Alexander  P.  de  Seversky: 

IS  A  PowKarrn.  Aim  roan  axoviaxs  itowr 
(By  MaJ.  Alexander  P.  de  Seversky) 

There  Is  general  agreement  that  until  the 
UN  becomes  effective,  a  strong  America  la 
the  surest  guaranty  of  peace. 

But  what  kind  of  strength  should  we  have? 

What  we  need,  to  safeguard  the  peace.  Is 
the  right  kind  of  strategy,  Implemented  by 
the  right  kind  of  weapons. 

The  industrial  skills  and  scientific  knowl- 
edge behind  the  American  strategy  must,  of 
course,  be  kept  to  ourselves.  They  are  na- 
tional treasures.  But  we  can  afford  to  let 
the  world  know  about  the  over-all  strategy. 

Realization  that  America  Is  prepared  to 
fight  the  most  advanced  kind  of  war,  on  the 
highest  technological  level,  can  only  act  as 
a  brake  on  aggressive  appetites. 

The  logical  defense  for  us  Is  one  that  flows 
from  our  own  genius.  It  Is  Inherent  In  our 
leadership  in  technology.  o\ir  gift  for  high 
quality. 

A  sectuity  program  based  directly  on  ttxwe 
American  potentials  coxild  not  be  matched 
by  our  poesible  enemy  in  100  years. 

We  have  a  head  start. 

If  war  comes,  we  are  likely  to  confront 
the  Exiraslan  Continent,  with  Its  vast  re- 
sources and  manpower.  In  terms  of  quan- 
tity, we  would  be  outnumbered. 

Common  sense  dictates,  therefore,  that  we 
prepare  now  to  circumvent  the  potential 
enemy's  quantity.  We,  not  the  adversary, 
should  dictate  the  arena  of  battle  and  the 
weapons. 

Our  superiority  in  war  Is  the  same  as  In 
peace,  namely  Industrial  technology  and  In 
the  quality  of  our  people.  As  a  Nation,  from 
childhood,  we  are  used  to  mechanical  gad- 
gets, fast-moving  motorcycles,  cars,  airplanes. 
We  know  electronics  through  radio  and  tele- 
vision. That  Is  why  we  must  fight  a  war 
on  the  highest  scientific  levels.  That  means 
in  the  third  dimension — with  air  weapons. 

At  last  people  are  beginning  to  grasp  a 
fact  which  I  tried  so  hard  to  convey  after 
atom  bombs  were  exploded  on  Hiroshima, 
Nagasaki,  and  Bikini:  The  mere  possession 
of  a  stock  pUe  of  A  bombs  will  not  be  the 
deciding  factor  In  a  futxire  war. 

They  are  worthless  untU  delivered  to  the 
target,  the  heart  of  the  enemy's  war-making 
set-up. 

Of  what  use  would  our  atomic  tx^mbs  be 
if  the  enemy  were  able  to  retain  effective  con- 
trol of  the  air  over  his  territory?  Our  first 
Job  will  be  to  seise  the  air  over  his  nation 
while  denying  him  access  to  our  skies.  Then 
we  can  pound  him  Into  Impotence  at  our 
lelsiu-.\  with  atom  bombs  or  TNT  or  any  other 
explosive. 

Superior  means  of  delivery— the  science, 
skills,  and  equipment  for  dominating  the 
air  ocean— are  even  more  vital  than  a  sheer 
atomic  stock  pile. 

Any  future  conflict  will  resolve  immedi- 
ately Into  battle  for  ctintrul  of  the  skies. 
Unless  we  are  ready  to  win  that  batUe.  atom 
bombs  will  not  save  us. 

We  are  oAelally  assured  that  our  methods 
of  producing  atomic  explosives  will  be  kept 
secret.  But.  loglcaUy.  It  Is  more  Important 
to  conceal  our  know-how  In  aerodynamics 
and  electronics. 

Air  strategy  fits  the  character  and  talents 
cf  the  American  people.  It  U  one  that  can- 
no*  ka  cancieled  out  by  sheer  numbers  of  the 
tseniliig  hordes  of  Eurasia. 

I  advocate  that  we  channel  our  national 
wealth  and  energy  overwhelmingly  into  the 
air. 

Tfe^ttwofk.  a  grand  American  principle  is 
OUT  strength.     But  lately  Its  meaning  was 


•appose  a  football  coach  ruled  that  no  one 
had  a  right  to  score  unUl  every  player  had 
carried  the  baU  a  proportfcmate  number  o* 
yards  toward  the  goal.    That  kind  of  share- 
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and-share-allke  teamwork  will  not  work  In 
football — nor  in  national  defense. 

It  appears  to  me  that  we  devise  a  team, 
not  to  support  strategy  for  victory,  but  de- 
vise the  strategy  to  Justify  the  team. 

Wars  object  Is  to  destroy  the  enemy's  In- 
dustrial capacity.  This  can  be  achieved  In 
only  three  ways: 

1.  Destroy  the  enemy's  armies,  and  thus 
lay  hands  on  his  industrial  set-up.  That 
we  cannot  do  because  we  are  outnumbered 
on  the  ground. 

2.  Impose  a  naval  blockade  to  starve  the 
enemy.  That  is  out  of  the  question  because 
Eurasian  land  mass  is  fully  self-contained. 

3.  Destroy  the  enemy's  whole  industrial 
complex,  his  war-making  capacity,  from  the 
air.  That  is  the  only  road  to  victory  open 
to  America  and  peace.  We  must  prepare  to 
travel  it  without  wasting  our  substance  on 
outmoded  strategies  and  weapons  In  which 
we   start   with   two  strikes   against   us. 

Fortunately,  airpower  is  the  very  method 
In  which  we  are  best  equipped  to  maintain 
superiority. 

The  fact  that  we  are  still  preparing  for 
old-style  surface  warfare,  when  we  should 
be  concentrating  on  the  weapons  which  by- 
pass the  enemy's  surface  strength,  seems  to 
me  cause  for  serious  alarm. 

When  Admiral  Nlmltz  recently  compared 
security  set-up  to  a  three-legged  stool,  Im- 
plying that  each  of  the  three  services  carries 
an  equal  load,  he  was  describing  a  past  that 
Is  go:ie  forever.  True,  we  beat  Japan  on 
that  three-legged  principle.  But  why?  Only 
because  Japan  was  too  weak  industrially  to 
take  advantage  of  our  dispersal  of  resources. 
In  a  future  war,  the  weight  will  certainly 
not  fall  equally  on  all  services.  We  need  not 
a  three-legged  stool  but  a  firm  and  broad 
pillar  of  air  power,  with  the  Army  and  Navy 
as  supporting  elements  at  Its  base. 

Tlie  present  approach  is  as  if  we  faced  the 
problem  of  crossing  a  river.  Our  strategy 
makers  are  building  a  bridge,  digging  a  tun- 
nel, providing  ferry  service,  and  hopping  It 
with  air  transport  so  that  each  service  may 
cross  the  river  in  lU  own  way  and  get  the 
credit. 

We  seem  Intent  upon  squandering  resources 
to  provide  for  every  conceivable  sort  of 
strategy — when  we  ought  to  devote  them  to 
the  once-declslve  strategy  In  which  we  hold 
superiority  and  cannot  be  overtaken  by  any 
potential  enemy. 

I  suggest  that  the  members  of  our  national 
defense  team  henceforth  realize  that  their 
greatest  contribution  to  victory  may  lie  In 
dignified  self-restraint.  The  younger,  swifter 
player — the  player  whom  the  enemy  cannot 
match  for  100  years — must  have  the  right-of- 
way  in  terms  of  wealth,  materials,  and  labor 
power. 

It  Is  regrettable  that  propaganda  has  exag- 
gerated the  atomic  weapons.  It  means  uni- 
versal destruction,  anyhow,  so  why  bother 
with  strategic  thinking  and  preparations. 
If  the  whole  world  could  be  scared  to  the 
same  degree  there  might  be  some  warrant 
for  such  propaganda.  But  more  backward 
countries  are  largely  Immune  to  It.  The 
people  know  only  as  much  as  their  govern- 
ments think  Is  good  for  them. 

Thus  we  only  succeed  In  generating  de- 
featism among  our  own  people  by  overstress- 
Ing  atomic  awfulness. 

Let  us  spread  the  truth  that  atomic  bombs, 
though  terrible,  do  not  eliminate  the  science 
of  war.  As  I  have  already  emphasized,  the 
new  explosive  Is  xiseless  unless  a  nation  has 
superior  means  of  conquering  the  medium 
throush  which  it  must  be  delivered— the  aU-. 
Our  superior  technology  is  not  an  acci- 
dent but  the  product  of  our  political  and 
economic  freedom.  It  is  an  advanuge  In 
which  we  are  ahead  of  any  potential  enemy 
by  100  years.  A  strategy  based  on  that  ad- 
▼anUge — on  our  Industrial  leadership — can 
give  us  a  century  of  peace,  provided  It  manl- 
(esU  Itself  through  a  realistic  plan  in  being. 


No  totalitarian  society  can  compete  In 
quality  with  free  enterprise.  To  match  us 
on  otir  own  technological  level.  It  would  have 
to  free  Its  Individual  creative  forces  by  giving 
up  regimentation  and  by  acquiring  an  ide- 
ology akin  to  ours.  In  that  case  the  danger 
of  war  would  evaporate. 

America  must  recognize  that  air  power  Is 
the  supreme  and  decisive  weapon  of  our 
time  and  act  accordingly. 

In  Its  strength  lies  our  last  best  hope  of 
peace. 

Because  in  Its  strength  lies  our  guaranty  of 
victory — the  great  dlssuader  of  any  aggressor. 

Jjet  America  Insist  on  this  decisive  strength. 
That  they  and  their  children  may  sleep  to- 
night and  a  year  from  tonight — and  10  years 
and  50  years  from  tonight — In  peace. 


American  Reds  Endorse  Russia 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  W.  VURSELL 

or  nxiNois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  4,  1948 

Mr.  VURSELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  32  Amer- 
ican writers  and  artists  have  gone  out 
against  Uncle  Sam  by  directing  a  let- 
ter to  the  Moscow  Literary  Gazette  stat- 
ing they  favored  Russia  in  the  present 
cold  war  and  accused  United  States 
capitalists  of  killing  off  free  speech. 

These  American  degenerates,  so  far  as 
their  patriotism  is  concerned,  are  known 
left-wingers  and  Communists,  none  of 
them  famous,  some  of  them  connected 
with  the  motion-picture  industry.  Two 
of  them,  after  having  been  brought  be- 
fore the  Un-American  Activities  Com- 
mittee, have  been  held  in  contempt  of 
Congress. 

The  names  signed  to  the  letter  which 
was  widely  published  in  Russia  are:  Nel- 
son Algren.  James  S.  Allen,  Herbert 
Aptheker,  Thomas  Bell.  Walter  Bern- 
stein. Alvah  Bessie,  Marc  Blitzstein, 
B.  A.  Botkin.  Richard  O.  Boyer.  Lloyd  L. 
Brown,  Amaud  D'Usseau.  Philip  Ever- 
good.  Howard  Fast,  Ben  Field,  Sidney 
Finkelstein.  Barbara  Giles.  Robert 
Gwathmey.  Charles  Humboldt.  V.  J. 
Jerome,  Meridel  Le  Sueur,  Ray  Lev,  A.  B. 
Magil.  Carlton  Moss.  Joseph  North,  Isidor 
Schneider,  Howard  Selsam.  Samuel  Sil- 
len.  Raphael  Soyer,  Ira  Wallach,  Theo- 
dore Ward.  Max  Weber,  and  Doxey 
Wilkerson. 

It  is  imfortuna^  that  these  men  can- 
not be  sufficiently  punished  for  such  acts 
which  so  plainly  prove  their  disloyalty  to 
our  country.  Doubtless  if  they  were  liv- 
ing in  Russia  and  wrote  such  a  letter  to 
the  American  press,  they  would  be  shot 
as  traitors.  It  is  too  bad  that  they  could 
not  be  herded  on  a  boat  and  shipped  to 
Russia,  consigned  to  live  there  in  that 
country  they  seem  to  like  so  well  for  the 
rest  of  their  lives.  However,  they  re- 
main on  high  salaries  here  in  America 
and  exert  their  radical  and  poisonous  ef- 
forts to  destroy  this  country  where  they 
live  like  kings  compared  with  the  Rus- 
sian plane  of  living. 

The  Congress  must  at  its  earliest  op- 
portunity enact  further  legislation  de- 


signed to  stop  the  spread  of  communism 
here.  We  must  destroy  communism 
here,  before  it  destroys  ciu:  Govern-^ 
ment. 


North  Dakota  Veteran  Laws 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  R.  ROBERTSON 

or  NORTH   DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  4.  1948 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  most 
veterans  are  not  acquainted  with  the 
legislation  that  has  been  enacted  in  their 
behalf  by  the  people  of  the  great  State 
of  North  Dakota  entitling  them  to  vari- 
ous legal  rights  to  benefits,  privileges, 
preferences,  and  exemptions  which  they 
enjoy. 

I  am,  therefore,  pleased  to  present,  for 
their  information,  an  outline  of  such 
laws,  as  compiled  by  Thomas  J.  McNeese, 
national  service  officer  for  the  Disabled 
American  Veterans,  who,  together  with 
one  assistant,  maintains  a  full-time  of- 
fice with  the  Veterans'  Administration 
regional  office  at  Fargo.  N.  Dak. 

The  r6sum6  of  these  State  laws  Is  as 
follows : 

BONUS 

Ten  dollars  for  each  month  of  active  service 
is  paid  to  certain  members  of  the  First  North 
Dakota  Infantry  who  served  in  the  border 
service  under  the  call  of  the  President,  dated 
June  19,  1916. 

A  resolution  to  provide  for  issuance  and 
sale  of  bonds  for  payment  of  a  bonus  to 
World  War  II  veterans  was  approved  by  the 
State  legislature.  If  approved  by  the  votera 
in  the  1948  elections,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
enact  a  law  to  administer  the  act. 

BtJaiAL  ALLOWANCES  AND  ALLIED  BENXTITS 

Owners  of  cemeteries  are  required  to  fur- 
nish the  adjutant  general  with  a  list  of 
veterans'  burial  places,  who  mtist  keep  such 
records.  Undertakers  must  show  on  death 
certificates  any  military  record. 

CIVIL   RELIEF   AND    ALLIED    BENETTTS 

Disability  of  minority  is  waived  for  veteran 
or  spouse  to  contract  under  the  GI  bill  of 
rights. 

Acknowledgment  Is  made  of  legal  instru- 
ments executed  by  members  of  the  armed 
forces. 

Evidence  may  be  admitted  of  presumed 
death  or  absence. 

CIVIL    BIGHTS 

Absentee  voting  is  extended  to  electors  In 
the  armed  forces. 
claims;    assist.\nci    in   obtaining    BENEnrs; 

SAFEKEEPING    OF    P.U>ER8 

Free  copies  of  public  records  may  be  fur- 
nished for  wards  of  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration or  for  veterans  or  their  representa- 
tives. 

Provision  is  made  for  recordation  of  dis- 
charge papers. 

County  veterans'  service  officers  are  cre- 
ated and  duties  outlined,  one  for  each  county. 

Veterans'  service  commissioner  has  power 
to  Inspect  confidential  records  when  Infor- 
mation Is  needed  by  a  member  of  the  armed 
forces  or  a  dejiendent. 

The  veterans'  service  commissioner  In  the 
Department  of  Veterans'  Affairs  Investigates 
pending  claims  of  veterans  and  acts  as  guard- 
ian for  Incoiiipetent  veterans.  Annual  ap- 
propriations are  provided. 
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County  cominlaaknera  are  authorlaed  to 
construct  mswnrtsla  or  ottoar  aultabte  rseog- 
uukm  to  vctarana  ot  World  Wara  I  and  n. 

Commendation  has  been  made  of  the  One 
Hundred  and  Slxty-fotirth  Infantry,  com- 
poaad  at  cAeers  and  men  from  North  Dakota, 
for  Ita  part  in  driving  the  Japa  from  Quadal< 
canal. 

axusr  AND  ■rHAiTLiTaqcat 

Banks  and  building  and  loan  aaaoclatlons 
may  make  loans  guaranteed  under  the  OI 
bill  or  rights. 

A  poatwar  rehabilitation  reserve  fund  for 
the  benefit  (tf  veterans  has  been  set  up. 

Financial  aid  and  assistance  is  extended 
to  disabled  veterans  during  a  period  of  wait- 
Ing  for  relief  from  the  Fidcral  Government 
or  any  agency  aaubllahed  for  the  relief  of 
vttarana.  An  appropnatlOB  of  glM,000  U  to 
"'"''   through    the   veterans'   aid   com* 


A  veterans'  aBM^gency  aid  fund  baa  been 
oatabllahad  to  provide  aid  and  relief  for  vet* 
•rana  of  tba  armed  foroea. 

TAX   KxcMpnom:    xxsMfnoM   wtM   ucama 
rxia.  acNxwALs.  rrc. 

Any  diaabled  veteran  owning  an  automo* 
bile  rmtm  provMona  of  Public  Uw  aas  of 
the  ■traaty-alath  Onngrsas  (cars  for  am- 
putees) Is  iWHipt  ttom  payment  of  regiaua- 
tlon  fea  trttk  Mwapttod  of  gl  for  Ucenso 
plates. 

Whenever  an  employer  employs  a  veteran 
on-the-job  trainee  under  Public  Laws  16  or 
SM.  the  pramtum  for  workmanH  eompeasa- 
tion  oovanga  and  any  «Mipaiiaatlon  paid 
tharaunder  la  based  on  a  minimum  weekly 
wage  ot  gso. 

Land  used  as  a  public  park  or  monument 
ground  belonging  to  any  military  organiza- 
tion Is  exempt  from  taxation. 

Resident  licenses  to  hunt.  trap,  or  fish  are 
Issued  to  nonresident  members  of  the  armad 
forces. 

Military  eompansatton  la  exempt  from 
State  income  tax.  Bttmatnn  of  time  la 
granted  for  filing  retuna  and  for  paymant 
of  tax  on  nonmllitary  Income. 

Certain  nonresidents  in  the  military  serv- 
ice are  exempt  from  automobile  registration 
re<iuirement8. 

Registration  privileges  are  extended  to  pro- 
feaalooal  engineers  after  termination  of 
military  service. 

Barbers'  certlflcatea  may  be  restored  with- 
out  payment   of    fee    after    discharge    from 
In  the  armed  forces. 
and    personal    uxes    are    postponed 
until  0  months  after  the  end  ot  World  War  n. 

vxrraAivs'  oacAiviBATTONs 

Unauthorised  wearing  or  use  of  badge, 
button,  or  Insignia  of  a  veterans'  organisa- 
tion to  obtain  assist anca  Is  punishable  aa 
a  mtsdemaanor. 

Armory  privUegea  are  extended  to  veteran 
organiaations. 

One  representative  of  a  veterans'  organi- 
zation of  World  War  I  shail  be  a  member  of 
the  Public  Welfare  Board. 

Parade  rlghta  are  extended  to  veterana' 
ovfamaatkma. 

Appointment  of  the  veterans'  aervlce  com- 
missioner is  made  from  a  list  of  three 
adopted  by  a  coDunittee  oompoaed  of  heads  of 
certain  veteran  crgantoatlona  (USWV,  VPW, 
American  Legion,  and  DAV). 

Ifssijtisis  of  aasoclatlons  composed  of  vet- 
erana are  exempt  from  the  prohibition  as  to 
the  arearlng  ot  a  military  uniform. 

Uoat  of  the  above-mentioned  laws  have 
been  enacted  through  the  active  sponaorahlp 
and  cooperation  of  the  DAV  and  other  vet- 
erana' organisations. 

Tba  DAV,  which  has  soma  27  chapter* 
throughout  the  State,  ti>*t«««T«T  voitmteer 
or  part-time  service  offioara  In  each,  who  ex- 
tend aaaUtance  to  veterans  and  their  de- 
pendents In  their  own  commtmltles. 


The  department  of  North  Dakota  of  the 
DAV  has  as  ita  oommandar  C.  C.  Poster,  of 
Minot.  with  S.  D.  Podeil,  of  Cavalier,  as  his 
adjutant. 

Permed  In  1920  and  chartered  by  the  Oon- 
graaa  In  1932  to  render  service  to.  for.  and 
by  America's  disabled  war  veterana,  the  DAV 
has  been  generally  recognised  as  the  official 
voice  of  Amerlca'a  disabled 

DAV  Ml 

According  to  its  congreaslonal  charter  of 
Incorporation.  Public  Law  18Q,  approved  June 
17.  ltS9,  as  amended  by  Public  Law  068.  ap- 
proved July  19.  1942 — active  membarahip  In 
the  DAV  la  open  only  to  thoaa  Amarlcans 
whoae  bodies  bear  the  scars  of  wounds  or 
Injuries,  or  the  blight  of  ailments  or  dls- 
atHlltles  Incurred  during,  or  by  reason  of. 
active  war  service  In  the  armed  forces  of  the 
United  States,  or  of  some  country  allied  with 
It. 

More  and  more  wounded  and  disabled 
veterans  of  World  War  n  are  becoming  ac- 
tive members  of  the  DAV. 

Blfltlee  may  become  life  members  upon 
paf«M»t  of  a  fee  of  llOO  ($60  If  born  before 
January  1.  1908)  In  caah.  or  by  a  down-pay- 
ment of  U,  or  mora,  plus  such  instNiimenu 
as  wUl  eompieta  payment  of  the  full  fee  by 
the  end  of  the  saoOBd  auoeeeding  Ascat  venr 
(Mtdtng  Jttnt  10)  aftar  which,  if  not  fully 
paid,  a  oarrytng  charge  of  M  per  year  would 
aoerue.  A  growing  percentage  ar*  baoomlng 
DAV  Ufa  membara.  Annual  mambarahlp  la 
available  at  W. 


bAV  NATIONAL  HXADQtTAI 

Located  at  1423  Kast  McMillan  Street. 
Cincinnati  8,  Ohio,  the  national  headquarters 
of  th^  DAV  takes  care  of  all  administrative 
matters  and  records,  and  publlahes  the  DAV 
semimonthly  aewspaper.  containing  accu- 
rate, up-to-date  information  of  Interest  and 
of  value  to  disabled  veterans  and  their  de- 
pendents. 

The  preeent  national  commander  of  the 
DAV  is  John  L.  Golob,  of  Hibblng.  Minn  .  a 
severely  wounded  World  War  I  veteran,  who 
has  had  a  broad  backgrcund  of  experience  in 
vartoua  local,  SUte.  and  national  DAV  activ- 
Itlaa  which  qualify  him  to  lead  an  outfit 
compoaad  axcluslvely  of  America's  disabled 
war  veterana. 

lU  national  adjuunt.  Vivian  D  Corbly. 
has  been  secretary-treasiirer  (btslneaa 
manager)  of  the  organleatlon.  and  editor  at 
Its  newspaper,  since  1925.  Cap*.  Cicero  P 
Hogan  la  hla  able  aaaiatant. 


NATION AL  axsvics  aiT-trp 
The  national  servioe  headquarters  of  the 
DAV  Is  now  located  in  a  beauuful  buUdlng 
at  1701  eighteenth  Street  NW..  Washington 
9.  D.  C.  which  was  acqiured  by  the  orsanlaa- 
tion  in  1945. 

In  thU  Washington  oOca  are  located  the 
department  for  claims,  headed  by  WUllam  E 
Tate;  the  department  on  legislation,  headed 
by  Prands  Sullivan;  and  the  department  of 
public  reUtions  and  employment,  headed  by 
Millard  W.  Rice.  In  addition  to  these  serv- 
ice departmenU  It  has  as  lu  ofllce  manager 
John  E.  Pelghner.  assistant  national  adju- 
tant. All  of  these  various  departments  are 
staffed  by  trained  experts,  all  of  whom  are 
themselves  war  wounded  or  disabled  vet- 
erans. 

TTieae  DAV  national  officers  know  all  about 
the  technical  complications  that  disabled 
veterana  must  overcome  factually  to  prove 
the  service  connections  of  their  disabilities 
to  the  satisfaction  of  rating  agencies  of  the 
Veterans'  Administration,  under  the  limita- 
tions and  restrictions  of  existing  law. 

Understanding  such  vexatloiis  problems  by 
P««raal  experience.  DAV  national  service 
officers  are  naturally  more  sympathetic  than 
are  nondlsabled  veterans  or  civilians  and  are, 
therefore,  generally  more  effective  in  helping 
disabled  claimants  to  comply  with  technical 
requirements  to  prove  legal  entitlement  to 
benefits  to  which  they  may  ba  lawfully  and 
equitably  entitled. 
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KMPLOTMENT  PtOGRAM 

The  DAV  has  adopted,  on  a  Nation-wide 
basis,  a  man-job-matching  method  program 
to  provide  suitable,  useful,  gainful  employ- 
ment for  all  disabled  veterans.  Less  than 
7  percent  of  the  Nation  s  2.200.000  compen- 
sated vk'ar-dlsabled  veterans  are  totally  un- 
employable. The  remaining  93  percent  are 
less  than  totally  disabled  and  must,  there- 
fore, supplement  their  Inadequate  compensa- 
tion payments  with  Income  from  employ- 
ment. 

This  scientific  approach  to  a  most  dis- 
tressing problem  has  produced  some  vrorth- 
whlle  resulu  thus  far.  The  handicapped 
veteran's  remaining  abilities  have  been 
matched  with  the  requirements  of  the  Job. 
rather  than  stressing  his  disabilities.  It 
has  been  demonstrated  by  the  employment 
record  of  such  disabled  veterans  that  they 
have  a  low  absentee  record,  a  low  turn-over 
record,  a  low  accident  record,  and  a  higher 
afflciency  and  production  record.  It  has  thus 
been  proven  that  to  hire  disabled  veterans 
is  Just  plain  good  business,  bringing  benefits 
directly  to  them,  their  dependents,  their 
oommunltlas,  their  employers,  and  taxpayers 
gantrally. 

AN   INVSaTUCNT   IN   PATftlOTISM 

It  Is  definitely  In  the  interest  of  all  Ameri- 
cans that  the  fight  for  Justice  must  be  made 
for  those  who  have  sacrificed  their  youth  and 
a  part  of  their  bodies  or  their  health  in  our 
country's  most  haaardous  occupation — Ita 
military  and  naval  services  during  time  of 
war. 

The  faith  must  be  kept  with  those  who 
have  made  such  sacrifices  In  the  past,  as  well 
as  with  those  who  are.  or  have  teen,  depend- 
ent upon  these  heroes,  so  that  other  young 
men  who.  In  the  future,  may  be  called  upon 
to  make  similar  sacrifices,  will  have  the  as- 
surance, on  the  basis  of  past  performance, 
that  If  they.  too.  should  be  so  unfortunate 
they  will  not  be  permitted  to  become  mere 
forgotten  heroes. 

The  determination  of  the  DAV  to  see  to  It 
that  America's  disabled  veterans  are  ade- 
quately provided  (or  should  be  generously 
supported,  as  a  public  Investment  In  the 
future  patriotism  of  our  youth,  and  as  prac- 
tical patriotism  which  brings  huge  humani- 
tarian and  financial  dividends  to  every  com- 
munity, to  every  State,  and  to  our  country. 

It  is  a  pleasure  for  me  to  commend  the 
service  program  of  the  DAV.  and  I  am  sure  It 
merits  the  consideration  and  support  of  the 
entire  country. 


What  Should  Be  Done  To  Improve  the 
Panama  Canal? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MELVIN  C.  SNYDER 

or  WEST  VIHCINU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  May  4,  1948 

Mr.  SNYDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  inserting  In  the  Record  an  article. 
What  Should  Be  Done  To  Improve  the 
Panama  Canal,  and  the  sequel  to  that 
article,  prepared  by  an  experienced  and 
distinguished  enKineer  of  the  United 
States  and  of  West  Virginia,  Harry  O. 
Cole. 

Mr.  Cole  was  resident  engineer  of  the 
Pacific  division  of  the  Panama  Canal. 
He  knows  the  Panama  Canal  and  the 
problems  related  thereto.  Every  Mem- 
ber of  the  Congress,  as  well  as  the  public 
generally,  should  know  of  his  judgment 


and  conclusions  on  the  proposal  to  re- 
build or  improve  the  Panama  Canal. 

I  urge  every  Member  of  the  Congress 
to  take  the  necessary  time  to  read  these 
invaluable  discussions. 

What  SHOtn-o  Be  Done  To  Improve  the 

Panama  Canal? 

(By  Harry  O.  Cole,  formerly  resident  engineer. 

Pacific  division) 

Some  weeks  ago.  I  prepared  an  article  in 
reply  to  one  in  the  Engineering  News-Record, 
of  May  1,  1947.  by  Its  editor.  Waldo  O.  Bow- 
man, entitled  "Putzle  In  Panama." 

Recent  developments  In  Washington,  how- 
ever, have  taken  the  problem  of  redesigning 
the  present  Canal  out  of  the  realm  of 
engineering  sf>eculatlon  and  have  placed  it 
squarely  before  the  American  people. 

On  December  1.  1847,  President  Truman 
transmitted  to  the  Congress  Governor 
Mehafley's  report  recommending  the  conver- 
sion of  the  present  lock  canal  to  sea-level. 

The  New  York  World -Telegram  of  Decem- 
ber 1.  1947  states:  "Brig.  Oen.  Joseph  C. 
Mehaltey.  Governor  of  the  Panama  Canal 
Zone,  proposed  to  Congress  today  that  the 
Canal  be  converted  into  an  atomic-bomb- 
proof ed.  aat-levei  waterway  at  a  cost  of 
ia.483,000.000." 

The  New  York  Tlmas  of  December  2,  1047, 
quotes  the  Mehaffey  report  to  the  effect  that 
the  present  canal  "is  totally  lacking  in 
security  to  meet  the  future  needs  of  na- 
tional defense."  The  report  further  holds 
that,  "A  sea-level  canal  would  be  much  less 
vulnerable  to  atomic  attack  than  the  present 
waterway,  with  Its  system  of  locks.  'After 
the  explosion  of  an  atomic  bomb  dropped 
directly  Into  the  canal,  traffic  could  be  re- 
stored, provided  the  necessary  personnel  and 
equipment  were  available,  within  a  period 
of  a  few  weeks,  with  full  allowance  for  the 
dlAcultles  Involved  in  removing  radioactive 
debVis.'  " 

It  Is  extremely  difficult  for  me  to  under- 
stand the  basis  upon  which  these  statements 
are  made.  It  is  well  known  that  an  atomic 
bomb  explosion  can  completely  incapacitate, 
for  an  indefinite  period,  any  canal,  lock  or 
sea-level;  not  even  a  direct  hit  is  necessary 
to  effect  such  a  closure.  I  cannot  see.  there- 
fore, why  the  question  of  the  atomic  bomb 
should  be  raised  In  a  discussion  of  the  rela- 
tive advantages  and  disadvantages  of  a 
sea-level  as  opposed  to  an  improved  lock- 
tjrpe  canal. 

On  the  basis  of  some  6  years'  experience 
with  Isthmian  problems,  in  the  buUdlng  of 
the  present  canal,  and  some  35  years  re- 
sponsible charge  of  designing,  estimating  of 
costs,  and  constructing  of  Important  works, 
I  should  like  to  set  forth  In  a  few  words  my 
views  on  this  lmp>ortant  question. 

TO    CONVERT    TO    A    SEA-LEVEL    CANAL 

1.  A  sea-level  canal  will,  of  course,  re- 
quire many  long,  earthern  barrier  dams  to 
intercept  and  divert  the  Chagres  and  many 
smaller  rivers  and  to  create  flood  or  storage 
reservoirs.  It  has  been  estimated  that  some 
30  miles  of  such  dams  will  be  required.  At 
least  some  of  these  dams  will  have  to  be 
built  In  and  through  soft  mud  swamp  bot- 
toms 100  to  150  feet  thick  in  the  present 
Gatun  Lake  area.  In  the  event  even  some 
of  these  dams  were  to  be  ruptured  by  rocket 
and  other  destructive  bombs,  sections  of  the 
sea-level  canyon  would  Immediately  be 
flooded  and  possibly  entirely  filled  up  with 
mud  and  rock,  thus  putting  shipping  out  of 
business  for  months. 

2.  At  the  present  time  the  greatest  menace 
to  shipping  In  the  Canal  Is  fog;  ground  radi- 
ation fogs  occur  almost  every  night  and  at 
least  parts  of  the  daytimes  during  the  wet 
season,  from  May  to  December.  The  fog- 
bound area  Is  usually  confined  to  the  sec- 
tion of  about  10  miles  between  Pedro  Miguel 
and  Gamboa.  which  is  the  Galllard  cut.  A 
sea-level  canal  would  have  to  be  cut  about 


90  feet  deeper  than  the  bottom  of  the  pres- 
ent Galllard  cut  and  would  reach  approxi- 
mately from  Pedro  Miguel  to  Gatun.  Thla 
would  result  in  creating  a  fog  canyon  during 
the  wet  season,  three  times  the  length  of  the 
present  Galllard  cut.  that  wotild  Impede 
shipping  far  worse  than  it  now  is  in  the  lock 
canal. 

TILES  AND  TIDAL  LOCKS 

The  difference  In  amplitude  between  the 
tides  on  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  ends  of  the 
Canal  of  approximately  20  feet  would  cause 
a  current  oscillation  of  from  5  to  6  miles  per 
hour  through  the  long  narrow  cut  of  the 
sea-level  canal  four  times  every  24  hours. 
This  current,  to  be  controlled,  would  require 
the  construction  of  a  twin  set  of  tidal  locks, 
with  gates  at  least  72  feet  high  (top  elevation 
at  plus  16  and  botton  at  minus  56). 

TEAITXC    MAINTENANCS 

My  personal  experience  with  unpredictable 
slides  and  floods  tn  the  building  of  the  pres- 
ent canal  leads  me  to  believe  that  to  convert 
the  lock  canal  to  sea  level  and  at  the  same 
time  maintain  the  praaant  and  ever-lncreaa- 
Ing  unfflc  through  It.  over  the  long  period  of 
years  required  to  build  It.  without  Interrup- 
tion, would  be  the  next  thing  to  human  im- 
possibility. I,  therefore,  consider  the  view 
•xpraasad  in  the  Mehaffey  report  that  only  7 
days'  stoppage  of  shipping  will  be  required 
during  conversion,  and  that  for  the  drainage 
of  the  Gatun  Lake.  Is  entirely  unfounded  and 
in  conflict  with  the  experience  of  those  of  ua 
who  constructed  the  present  canal. 

raOPOSSO  IMPROVEMENTS  TO  LOCK  CANAL 

In  view  of  the  obvious  impracticability  of 
converting  the  present  lock  canal  to  a  sea- 
level  canal,  what  plan  should  be  adopted  for 
the  proper  Improvement  of  the  present  lock 
canal? 

1.  Build  a  new  and  modern  set  of  three 
locks  In  flight  and  perhaps  alongside,  a  set 
of  three  small  locks  in  flight  for  small  ships 
(taking  advantage  of.  Insofar  as  possible,  ex- 
cavation already  made  under  the  1939  third- 
locks  program)  located  southwest  of  the 
present  Mlraflores  locks. 

2.  Build  required  dams  and  spillway  to 
raise  the  present  54-foot  Mlraflores  Lake 
level-to  the  85-foot  level  of  Gatun  Lake. 

3.  Remove  entirely  the  present  Pedro 
Miguel  lock  structures  and  convert  the  Mlra- 
flores Lake  Into  a  Pacific  terminal  basin. 

4.  Build  additional  modern  locks,  presum- 
ably, at  the  location  proposed  under  the  1939 
third  locks  program,  located  northeast  of  the 
present  Gatun  locks. 

6.  Make  further  improvements  in  the  align- 
ment of  the  Canal  channel  between  Gamboa 
and  Gatun. 

These  points  are  substantially  in  accord 
with  the  terminal  lake  plan. 

What  benefits  would  result  from  the 
changes  here  proposed? 

These  modifications  will  bring  about  a  re- 
duction of  shipping  hazards  due  to  (a)  fogs 
In  Galllard  cut;  (b)  wall  and  bank  suction, 
surges,  groundings,  and  sinking  of  ships  in 
Galllard  cut;  (c)  the  bottleneck  of  and  the 
silting  up  of  the  Pedro  Miguel  locks. 

Adequate  locks  and  adequate  water  sup- 
ply will  be  provided  for  expeditiously  han- 
dling all  classes  of  ships  regardless  of  size, 
for  generations  to  come. 

I  am  further  convinced  that  not  to  do  these 
things,  would  be  almost  as  great  a  mistake 
as  to  build  a  sea-level  canal. 

ESTIMATED  COSTS  AND  TIME  FOR  COMPLETION 

It  is  my  considered  opinion  that  ( 1 )  to  re- 
vamp the  present  lock  canal  as  outlined 
above,  the  cost  will  be  from  five  to  seven  hun- 
dred million  dollars  (depending  upon  amount 
of  Improvement  in  the  allnement),  and  the 
time  required  to  complete,  5  to  6  years;  (2) 
to  convert  the  present  lock  canal  to  sea- 
level,  the  cost  may  run  anywhere  from  two 
and  one-half  to  five  billions  of  dollars,  and 
the   time   to   complete,   perhaps   20   yeara. 
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the  great  Chagrae  River.     This 
matter  of  history, 
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Bad  I  not  had  some  0  yean  actxial  experi- 
ence In  the  struggle  with  the  kiehavlor  of 
the  peculiar  formations  of  the  terrain,  the 
alldea.  fogs,  floods,  and  tldea.  in  the  building 
of  the  present  lock  canal.  I.  too.  in  all  prob- 
ability, like  most  of  the  American  people, 
would  not  be  nware  that  many  of  tbe  state- 
ments made  in  the  Oovcmor's  report  are 
fantastic  and  hastrallj  vnaotind. 

As  will  be  shown  brtw  In  this  article,  fun- 
damental mlatakea  already  have  been  made, 
and  others  were  about  to  be  made,  in  regard 
to  this  canal,  but  fortunately  were  not 
carried  out,  and  now,  in  my  opinion,  if  ths 
recommendations  contained  in  the  Gov«'- 
nor's  report  are  carried  out,  a  mistake  of 
Infinitely  greater  magnitude  will  be  made. 

I.  therefore,  feel  it  my  duty  to  my  country 
to  help  bring  to  the  attention  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  some  ot  tbe  Inherent  weaknesses 
in  a  sea-level  canal  at  Panama.  I  shall  begin 
by  making  an  analysis  of  the  fundamental 
mistakes  previously  made. 

■CWTAKX  MO.  I :  nnao  Mntm  locks 
To  my  mind,  tbe  greatest  fundsmental 
mistake  msde  in  the  design  of  ths  present 
Canal  after  the  United  Butes  took 
In  lf04  was  the  loMttoa  of  tbe  tuUka 
loriw.  and  their  dtvieMa  late  two  seta  of 
I.  two  lifts  St  Mirsfiores  and  OM  lift  at 
MlgtMl.  and  the  placing  Of  tfed  amsil 
M«foot  level  Mtrallorsa  Lebes  betw##n  them, 
LcMMsf  tbe  Psdro  Mlfucl  Loelu  dirtetiy  in 
tto  tlVMrt  dt  tiM  toiiA  gad  Of  Mm  OillMri 
fM  proved  to  kt  g  |r«N  iMMNiif  «•  MMp- 
Miff  •prntMn  ijimmiwi  mimmn  ommi 
m  Mm  fottevtng  reeeotMf  (al  Wf  «feating  • 
botttMieet  to  ihipptng;  (b)  by  being  the  dl- 
rert  eauss  t'lt  surrM,  wall  and  hank  iltrliW 
In  ths  Uslllani  rut,  csusinK  nmny  scutdMll 
to  OMir  in  ths  narrow  •-mils  ehannsi;  (c) 
l>y  preventing  ths  construction  of  a  ship  an- 
chorage basin  on  tbe  Pacific  end  of  tbe 
Canal  at  ths  M-foot  level  to  balance  that 
of  ths  86-foot  level  of  the  Oatun  Lake  on 
the  Atlantic  end  of  the  Canal 

tnw»nr  no    t  (was  mot  couvLsriD):  thoui 
UKMM  AT  mao  uiatno. 

Tbe  fundamental  mlatake  No.  1,  of  locat- 
ing the  Pedro  Miguel  locks  in  the  throet  of 
the  Oalllard  cut.  would  not  have  been  cur>d 
bf  adding  the  proposed  larger  third  lock. 
oa  the  opposite  side  of  Ccrro  Paraiso  as  it 
ma  planned  to  do.  but  on  the  other  hand, 
wosild  have  greatly  Increased  the  shipping 
hazards  In  the  Oalllard  cut.  due  to  the  surges 
and  curves  created  by  the  location  of  the  new 
lock  (140  feet  by  1.200  feetl.  It  has  been 
shown  that  the  drawing  of  water  for  the 
It  lockages  at  Pedro  Miguel  creates 
which  pulsate  back  and  forth  in  the 
narrow  rock-walled  confines  of  the  Culebra 
cut  for  a  distance  of  many  miles.  These 
surges  attain  a  rate  of  25  miles  per  hour,  and 
are  extremely  hazardoua. 

Furthermore,  the  xuivigatlonal  hazards  in 
the  Canal  would  have  been  greatly  Increased 
under  the  1939  pUn.  becauee  the  channels 
connecting  the  new  larger  locks  would  re- 
quire sharp  anglee  not  only  in  the  tmmediste 
ap^oechee  to  the  locks,  but  also  In  enter- 
ing Culebra  cut. 

The  present  hssards  of  these  restricted 
waters  therefore  would  have  been  greatly  In- 
creased, bad  the  I9S9  third  locks  program 
been  carried  to  completion. 

It  Is  therefore  apparent  to  me  that,  to  have 
built  the  third  lock  at  Pedro  Mlgtiel  would 
have  been  a  Wonder  of  the  Ifrst  magnitude. 
(KyrxMTiAL)    KieiAjLa  no.  s:   convibbioh  or 

CANAI.  to  SSA-LSVKL  lACCOUUNC  TO  MXHArVST 

rLaN> 

A  great  ;lood  in  the  Panama  Canal 

Anyone  wbo  has  read  the  report  of  Oover- 
nor  Jay  J.  Morrow  on  the  Oreat  Flood  in  the 
Panama  Canal,  of  October  1923,  as  published 
in  the  Military  Engineer  (Mar.-Apr.  1924.  pp 
100^05).  and  noted  that  "Tt  Is  prcbabTe  that 
the  inflow  Into  the  Gatun  Lake  in  the  maxi- 


mum periods  was  as  high  as  260,000  to  300,000 
cubic  feet  per  second."  cannot  but  be  thank- 
ful that  a  lock  canal  was  built  in  lieu  of  a 
sea-level  canal  in  1904-1914. 

I  am  sure  that  had  Prealdent  Theodore 
Rooaevelt,  Secretary  of  War  Taft.  and  the 
Congress  decided  to  tmild  a  sea-level  canal  at 
that  time:  (a)  we  would  not  have  had  any 
canal  during  durtng  World  War  I,  (b)  that 
the  Canal  would  not  have  been  completed 
before  this  great  Oood  of  1923;  and  (c)  that 
the  effects  of  this  flood  would  have  been  ao 
dlsastroxis  as  to  have  destroyed  the  Canal 
for  many  months  or  even  years. 

Without  further  reference  to  the  details  of 
the  enormous  damage  Inflicted  by  the  great 
flood  of  1923.  which  might  have  been  re- 
peated by  later  floods,  let  us  suppose  that 
Congress  authorizes  the  conversion  of  the 
present  Canal  to  ses  level,  over  a  long  period 
of  years,  at  a  cost  of  three  or  four  or  flvs  or 
more  billions  of  dollars,  and  durtnK  that 
long  period  of  construction,  ottter  floods 
aimllar  to  that  of  1923  should  occxu-.  Tbe 
answer  is  that  they  would  have  destroyed 
tbs  Canal. 

Also,  let  ua  siippose  that  during  that  long 
period  of  construction  another  war  should 
take  plaea.  Heaven  torbtd  that  either  should 
happen,  but  havs  ws  any  right  to  proeged 
OB  ifeg  prgaitg  that  nettligr  will  h»ppmf 

Tel  wg  are  told  In  th«  Oovgnwo  mm 
thai  "•  iga*lgvgl  eanal  oannol  feg 


^rttwiMaf«Mv t«M  IMT gn  giomig  bomto 
ifupiwi  itwitur  iiHo  tha  Anal." 


I  hsvf  already  iteted  In  my  artiots  of  Dr> 
gember  It,  1M1.  that,  "li  |g  wgU  Juiown  that 
Ml  Btomlg  boaib  iplagiud  gMi  goaputely 
ineapaetuig.  for  an  iMMbUlg  pirtod,  any 
Canal,  logft  or  sea-lsvgtt  hot  gfta  g  dtrcet 
nit  U  Bgggggary  to  street  lueh  g  gtegurg." 
Can  anf  bmb  refute  Utat  autgmantr 

This  is  only  one  of  many  statsmenu  In 
the  Oovsmor's  rsport  which  causs  me  to 
fsel  that  Public  Law  atO  U  not  being  (ul- 
filled.  In  his  report,  ths  Oovemor  has.  In 
my  opinion,  grossly  sxaggerated  the  benefits 
to  be  derived  from  a  sea-level  canal  over 
that  of  a  lock-type  canal,  without  Indicating 
any  of  the  disadvantages  snd.  In  addition, 
tried  to  make  it  appear  that  It  will  be  prac- 
tically atomic-bomb-proof,  as  opposed  to  the 
vulnerability  of  a  lock  canal,  and  for  that 
reason  U  a  mUltary  neceasity,  etc.  I  con- 
sider this  report  to  be  ao  much  In  conflict 
with  the  known  facts  as  to  render  it  untrust- 
worthy and  unsound. 

My  understanding  of  Public  Law  280  la 
that  it  was  enacted  for  the  purpose  of  secur- 
ing for  Congress  an  unbiased  report,  by  the 
best  engineering  minds — on  the  best  method 
of  improving  the  shipping  and  security  con- 
ditions at  Panama  or  elsewhere.  This  I  do 
not  consider  the  Governor  has  done. 

I  could  point  out  many  other  reasons  why  I 
feel  that  this  voluminous  report  should  not 
be  adopted,  but  I  shall  refrain  from  doing 
so  at  this  time. 

My  great  desire,  as  a  member  of  the  Amer- 
ican engineering  pfofesston.  is  that,  whatever 
the  final  decision,  for  Panama  or  elsewhere, 
with  regard  to  the  Canal,  it  wUl  prove  to 
have  been  a  wise  decision  and  not  another 
mistake. 

CONCLtmON 

It  seems  to  me  that  from  the  very  begin- 
ning of  the  building  of  this  Canal,  all  think- 
ing has  been  colored  and  distorted  by  the 
desire  of  certain  cngtaMcra  to  build  a  sea- 
Isvel  canaL  The  tides  alone,  with  amplitudes 
dlflerlng  greatly  at  the  two  ends  of  the  Canal 
with  a  range  of  20  feet  at  Balboa  and  2  feet 
at  Colon,  stymie  that  desire,  requiring  a 
huge,  cumbersome  Udal -lock -control  system, 
poealbiy  more  vulnerable  to  atUck  In  war- 
time than  the  present  locks,  with  the  Canal 
still,  in  fact,  not  a  sea-level  csnal. 

This  Important  Canal  problem  is  yet  far 
ttom  having  been  thorowghly  thcu^ht  out  to 
Its  final  conclusion. 
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Why  not  lay  aside  all  the  past  Illusions  and 
desires  and  place  this  problem  in  tbe  hands 
of  a  completely  independent.  Interoceanic 
canals  commission  composed  of  experienced 
canal  engineers  of  tbe  highest  caliber,  who 
can  be  depended  upon  to  render  an  unbiased 
report  and,  once  and  for  all,  settle  this  vitally 
Important  question? 

In  my  opinion,  the  bill  which  Congress- 
man Wnxis  W.  Braolet,  on  January  6.  1948, 
Introduced  In  the  Congress  (H.  R.  4833)  will. 
If  carried  out.  furnish  the  final  solution. 

Hakrt  O.  Colz. 

MosGANTOWN,  W.  Va..  January  26,  1948. 


Federal  Aid  to  Edacation 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGIA  L  LUSK 

or  NEW  MEXICO 

IN  THI  HOUSI  OP  REPRE8ENTATIVC8 
Monday.  May  3, 1948 

Mri.  LUSK.  Mr,  Bpcftker,  under 
l«avg  to  gxttnd  my  remftrkn  In  the  Rtc- 
ORD,  I  include  thofgln  a  t«tggrim  from 
thg  New  Mgxico  dIvlMion  of  thf  Afflcrlcan 
AMioctatlon  of  Unlvgrsliy  Women  raprf- 
MMUni  tht  vtaWM  of  $bO  womtn  urging 
piiMgf  Of  H.  R  9961: 

AtgvgVRggvi,  N.  Mm,,  Hay  I,  lUt, 
Xen,  Oioiieu  Lv«ii, 

Houi$  0/  ntpreuntaiivtt! 
On*  hundred  twsnty'four  members  of  ths 
Amerlrsn  Association  of  Unlvsrslty  Wumsn, 
assembled  In  Btats  convention  reprsssntlng 
SAO  members  urge  with  all  possible  smphssls 
that  H  R.  2053  bs  reported  cut  of  committee 
placed  before  ths  House  and  voted  on  at  an 
early  date.  We  (eel  that  this  Is  an  essential 
matter  for  international  as  well  as  domestic 
security. 

Mrs.  David  Swanson, 
State  Secretary,  New  Mexico 
Division,  American  Association 

of  University  Women. 


The  Handwriting  on  the  Wall 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WINT  SMITH 

OF  KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  4,  1948 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Kansas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
according  to  BLS — Bureau  of  Labor  Sta- 
tistics— the  CIO  steel wo'-kers'  unions 
have  1.860  local  unions.  The  United 
Electric  Workers  have  1.180  local  unions. 
The  United  Public  Workers'  unions  have 
455  local  unions.  None  of  these  unions 
have  filed  the  anti-Communist  afiBdavits. 

THE  HANTJWHITINC  ON  THE  WALL 

The  Taft-Hartley  Act  was  passed  over 
the  President's  veto  on  June  23.  1947. 

On  February  11.  1948,  the  National  La- 
bor Relations  Board  ordered  a  decerti- 
fication election  to  determine  whether  a 
group  of  employees  still  wished  to  be  rep- 
resented by  a  union  that  had  not  com- 
plied with  the  non-Communist  afiQdavit 
and  registration  requirements  of  the 
Labor-Management  Relations  Act. 


It  was  the  first  time  the  Board  ruled 
on  the  application  of  the  new  law's  de- 
certification provisions — section  9  (c) 
(1).  It  was  also  the  first  time  that  the 
Board  directed  that  the  name  of  a  non- 
complying  union  be  placed  on  any  bal- 
lot. The  union  Involved  was  the  United 
Steelworkers  of  America — CIO. 

Upon  a  petition  filed  by  Arthur  Hays 
Howard,  an  employee  of  the  Harris 
Foundry  &  Machine  Co.  at  Cordele,  Ga.. 
the  election  was  ordered  to  l>e  held  in 
the  plant  within  30  days.  The  plant  had 
248  employees. 

This  election  was  held  on  March  4, 
1948,  and  198  valid  votes  were  cast.  Of 
this  number  138  voted  against  the  United 
Steelworkers  of  America  and  60  voted 
for  It.  On  March  16.  1948,  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Board  decertified  this 
union  as  the  representative  of  the  em- 
ployees. 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  is  fair  warn- 
ing to  some  labor  leaders  that  they  must 
either  rnnfnrm  with  the  requlramenti  of 
the  Taft-Hartlry  Act  or  else  AniWtr  to 
their  membrrnhip,  No  labor  orsanlza* 
tion  can  b«  r^ttinrd  by  the  Natlontl  La- 
bor RfUtlor^'^  li  ftrd  nt  the  rtpreMnU- 
ttvf  of  •mt  m  ti  Mourf  » 

union>Hhop  HKi.'.m^iii,  aur  file  a  oom* 
plaint  with  the  Board  aialnNt  any  Ml- 
ployer  unl««N  It  ha«  prior  thereto  flitd 
with  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  "In  luoh 
form  M  the  Beerttary  may  preieribe" 
certain  orfanlcatlonal  data  and  a  finan- 
cial report  of  lt«  reeelptf  and  dUburie- 
mente. 

In  addition,  each  ofBcer  of  every  local, 
and  of  the  national  or  international  labor 
organization  with  which  it  is  af&liated, 
must  have  filed  with  the  Board  a  non- 
Communist  affidavit  before  it  can  be  cer- 
tified as  the  representative  of  the  em- 
ployees in  any  plant,  secure  the  benefits 
of  a  union  shop  or  have  the  right  to  file 
a  complaint  of  unfair  labor  practices 
against  an  employer  with  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Board — Public  Law  101, 
Eightieth  Congress,  section  9  (f)  (g)  and 
(h). 

OfiBcial  figures  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics,  based  upon  union  figures. 
show  that  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor  has  104  internationals.  42,115 
locals  in  the  United  States,  and  7,200,000 
members;  the  CIO  has  37  national 
unions,  9,150  locals  in  the  United  States, 
and  6,000.000  members — claimed;  and 
the  independent  unions  have  an  esti- 
mated membership  of  2,400,0C0. 

On  April  30.  1948.  the  Labor  Depart- 
ment advised  that  76  of  the  104  interna- 
tional unions  and  10.519  of  42,115  locals 
of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  had 
complied  with  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  by 
filing  statements  with  the  Secretary  of 
Labor;  that  23  of  the  37  national  unions 
and  1,633  locals  of  the  9.150  locals  of  the 
CIO  had  complied;  and  that  761  parent 
organizations  of  independent  unions, 
having  one  or  more  subsidiary  organiza- 
tions, and  1.317  locals  have  also  filed  with 
the  Secretary  of  Labor. 

On  May  3.  1948,  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Board  reported  the  following 
statistics  of  full  compliance  with  Com- 
munist-afiBdavit  requirer^ents  —  section 
9  (h)— of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act: 


As  of  May  3.  194$ 

I.    NATIONAL    AND    INTEKNATIONAL    T7NIONS 

(A)  Numl)er  of  unions: 

APL _ - 83 

CIO 28 

Independent 40 

Total 151 

(B)  Number  of  officers: 

AFL - 1,  054 

CIO. 223 

Independent 491 

Total - - 1,  768 

a.    LOCAL    imiONS 

(A)  Number  of  unions: 

AFL 8,606 

CIO - 886 

Independent 1.  230 

Total .. .......     7,  on 

(B)  Number  of  officers: 

ATL M.  oaa 

CIO •,  M» 

lU<iCp9tidiPtitmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmm      lOf  I 
Ttnimimmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmm    Tv#  I 

01  eoufMi  Z  rtftllM  that  thero  trt 
•om«  labor  l«ft4«rN  who  feel  that  they  are 
M  blf  and  i>ewtrf  ul  that  ihty  oftn  thumb 
thfir  noMi  it  OoniiriNii  itnd  Ifnort  thtM 
provUtoni  of  thi  Tufl-Martltr  Aot.  X 
am  In  favor  of  letting  th«»e  big  Ahote 
wait  until  their  memberRhlp  dehorn 
them, 

But  when  It  comes  to  the  Communlet- 
domlnated  unioni.  such  as  the  UKW  and 
the  UPWA,  I  favor  a  thorough  Investiga- 
tion of  their  local  and  International  ofll- 
cers  and  finances  to  assist  the  decent 
element  In  these  unions  to  free  them- 
selves from  Communist  control. 


Archbishop  Stepinac 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  TRIPP  ROSS 

OF   NEW    YOBK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  4,  1948 

Ml.  ROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  crime 
against  freedom  and  liberty  perpetrated 
by  the  Yugoslav  Government  by  the  trial 
and  imprisonment  of  Archbishop  Aloy- 
sius  Stepinac  has  gone  unnoticed  by  our 
Government  long  enough. 

The  subsequent  beating,  jailing,  and 
killing  of  priests  in  Yugoslavia  and  other 
Communist-dominated  countries  prove 
conclusively,  as  was  contended  at  the 
time  of  the  archbishop's  trial,  that  the 
offense  against  him  was  part  of  the  Com- 
munist pattern  and  plan  to  restrict  reli- 
gious freedom  everywhere. 

The  United  States  has  rightfully  as- 
sumed world  leadership  in  championing 
the  cause  of  hiunan  rights  and  funda- 
mental freedoms.  It  is  time  the  United 
States  initiated  action  to  bring  about  the 
release  of  Archbishop  Stepinac. 

The  Committee  for  the  Liberation  of 
Archbishop  Stepinac  of  75  Lewis  Avenue, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  has  submitted  to  me  a 
resolution  adopted  unanimously  at  their 
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recent  mt  etlnf  held  at  the  Academy  of 
Muelc.  Br  lokljm,  N.  Y..  which  I  oOMMiBd 
to  the  CmnrfM; 


acaoLUT^iMs  umeaMMuta  tmi 
mvtKM 

l«l  m»  Wmlt  mm  ahOliii  fflllt 


I 


I 


of  the  United  StAtaa. 


the  Membcn 


.- — i  i_ 
u  of  r«ngto«H  aM  eivtl  rrMitom: 


That  tht«  mum-mmMmt  til  Amerl* 

J ».  MMOtbied   In  the  Acadraiy  of 

UmtU  IB  Brooklra.  N.  T..  on  thla  I5th 
dy  of  Ml  rch  1048.  repreacntlng  urganlsa- 
tlHis  With  a  membership  of  over  300,000. 
hereby  pro  testa  the  alienee  of  our  OoTem- 
ftt  In  this  Tiui  caee:  and  b«  It  further 

That  we  (lemand  the  adoption 
by  the  pre^nt  Congresa  of  the  rwolutlona 
introduced  therein  by  RepnaenUtlTea 
RooNZT,  Po  rrs.  Ross,  and  Knenn.  providing 
for  official  (  ctlon  by  our  Government  and  by 
th«  Saeurlt  r  Council  of  the  United  Natlona, 
In  accordai  ice  with  the  provisions  of  Ita 
Charter,  to  condemn  these  actions  by  the 
Oovemmen ;  of  Tugoefavla  as  violations  of 
freedom,  aid  a  threat  to  the  peace  of  the 
world;  and  be  it  further 

itesoZred.  That  we  ask  the  national  polit- 
ical partlea  to  adopt,  at  their  forthcoming 
national  no  mliurtlag  convention,  resolutions 
pledging  themselves  to  nominate  candidates 
for  national  offices  who  will  work  for  the 
early  righting  of  this  monstrous  Injtistlce; 
and  be  It  ft  rther 

Resolved,  That  we  condemn  all  attempts 
to  ptvfent  the  putting  of  pressure  on  the 
Tugosiav  C  overnment  under  the  pretext 
that  this  wc  uld  be  a  violation  of  Its  Internal 
•ovcrelfnty.  as  being  direct  invtutlons  to 
totalitarian  depotlams  to  tyrannize  over 
^xtf  freedoi  i-Iovlng  subjects  without  fear  of 
rsprtsal  or  p  mishment;  and  be  It  further 

Mefotved.  rhat  copies  of  these  resolutions 
be  rurnlthefi  to  the  press,  to  the  President 


a  state,  to 


of  CongTSSi  trooi  this  area,  to 


the  Amerlcin  cMcfatcs  on  the  Security 
Council  and  on  the  UNBSCO  body  of  ths 
United  Wall  ms.  and  to  such  other  niH/»t»ig 
as  are  In  ]  oaltlons  to  contribute  to  the 
Uhsration  ofl  Archbishop  Steplnac. 


Taft-Ha  iiey  Act  on  tke  Ge^  Side 

EXT^SION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HO*.  GLENN  R.  DAVIS 

or   WTSCONilN 

Of  THS  HbUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
TMesdav,  May  4.  1948 

Mr.  DAV  S  of  Wisconsin.    Mr.  Speak - 
tr.  under  Iqave  to  extend  my  remarks  in 


the  Rtcoao,  I  vmiM  like  to  call  attention 
to  the  followinff  tdllorlal  which  appeared 
in  the  BMVtr  Dam  (Wis  )  Daily  CitlHBi 

Tbt  full  ffparl  tl  m§  OMfNMkmal  Joint 

t    IMla. 


come  toftther  on  this  oeeaslon,  busy  men 
and  women,  to  give  foiir  Mrvlce  and  your 
tMM,  unlew  yott  <MN  ttorouchly  convinced 
HmM  bnyn  nssd  IMM  ipaelsl  kind  of  edu«a- 
tkm  If  they  irt  %o p9»  up  right,  »ir  •  •*— " 
the  Soy  Seenle  of  Afntrlea  is  the  ag 
five  It  to  tUfm 


IfTi    t 

lency 


TlM^  Other  d«f  lame—  MiMl  «•  wtMl  1 

**^Hi  W  ^^  ^WSv    l*wV 


wlfflfl  MNMHI<     I  ttpntdL 


l«f«e1rMMMrM«|MMIi| 

MBS   mMMtmm 

iWfwi  Smf  TSV 

'it  ••       'm 


t4  eii.  »M  AmeTirr 


«  H««il»#  «f  ftS>  4NM,  l||«« 

....  1-......  m  4Mih*i ...  -..— .  4»  a  reeuil 

«iil«h  rsqulfs  N  iM-asy  M»« 
if..  •'.  M>-i  vii.>>«  •ii4  whioh  maks  sMuoiulairs 
feeysi'its  ilisgal.    That  is  ihs  uublio'a  gAia. 

Ubgr  has  ■trsiigthaMi  Haatf  to  MMlUr 
sstssm  by  the  eiimlnatfon  of  MOM  6«mmu- 
■1st  sympathlasrs  from  ofllrial  puiiitlons. 
Tke  proAt  te  auuiagement  comes  fnjin  the 
pvaler  iscurlty  it  enjoys  as  a  result  of  lu 
rt^l  to  sue  for  damages  when  contracts  ars 
violated  by  the  unloBs. 

All  these  are  majority  Judgments  and.  of 
course,  will  make  no  impression  on  Irrecon- 
cllables  like  Green  and  Murray.  But  backed 
up  by  figures  as  they  are.  they  give  the  lav 
a  respecUble  credit  rating. 


Scovt  Edncatioa  for  Ctizenfliip 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HARLEY  M.  KILGORE 

or  WEST  VaGINU 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  May  5  (legislative  day  oj 
Tuesday.  May  <>,  194i 

Mr.  KILGORE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Rxcoao  an  address  en- 
tiUed  "Scout  Education  for  Citizenship." 
delivered  by  the  Honorable  James  A  Far- 
ley, at  Wheeling.  W.  Va..  on  April  27. 
1943.  before  the  Boy  Scout  Council  for 
that  area. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 

scoxrr  otrcATioN  roa  citizcmshu' 
In  a  way.  it  may  seem  somewhat  presump- 
tuous for  me,  from  outside  your  Scout  move- 
ment, to  undertake  to  talk  tonight  about 
BcouUng  to  you.  who  are  experts.  Any 
Ttadertoot  Scout  can  tie  a  knot  better  than  I 
earn.  Tet,  on  the  other  hand.  It  might  be 
valuable  for  you  to  get  the  point  of  view  of 
an  outsider  like  myself,  on  why  the  youth  of 
thla  country  needs  the  kind  of  education 
the  Scout  program  is  giving. 

Although  I  may  be  an  outsider  as  far  as 
your  Scout  organization  is  ccncemad.  I  am 
vary  much  of  an  insider  when  it  comes  to  the 
boys  you  ars  seeking  to  serve,  and  our  ooun- 
try.  which  will  ultimately  benefit  because  of 
the  tratalng  your  Scotits  are  receiving 

You.  too.  In  this  groirp.  are  concerned  about 
our  country  and  our  boys,  because  certainly 
you  would  not  have  left  your  homes  and 


wHieh  ws 
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slder  ths  averaga  Amsriean  boy.  Tt.Uifc  of 
hu  unspollsd  powers  Tlie  agility  of  his 
muaclM.  The  qulciLneas  of  his  sye,  his  ear 
unduUsd.  his  curiosity  keen,  his  memory 
sharp,  his  unspoiled  emotions  ready  to  ad> 
mire,  and  his  willpower  to  be  directed. 

But  think,  too.  how  eaally  he  Is  affected 
by  the  Influences  that  we  offer  hlxn.  Bad  In- 
fluences, all  too  often.  Statisticians  tell  us 
that  the  average  age  of  the  men  who  are  In- 
mates of  prisons  and  reformatories  Is  28.  or 
even  younger.  And  even  more  serious  is  the 
fact  that  flve-Blxths  of  these  young  men  had 
the  seeds  of  weakness,  that  later  caused  their 
downfall,  cast  across  their  character  In  the 
period  of  their  boyhood  or  early  ycuth.  This 
has  tremendous  significance  to  you  and  me 
and  all  who  are  Interested  in  the  future 
welfare  of  our  country. 

But,  thank  God.  boys  are  even  more  easily 
affected  by  good  Inr.uences  than  by  bad. 
I  have  known  and  talked  with  many  young 
people  personally,  in  the  course  of  my  life- 
time of  experience,  and  the  result  Justifies 
me  m  going  on  record  to  say  that  boys  are 
far  more  responsive  to  high  and  noble  ideals 
than  to  those  forces  which  are  demoralizing, 
provided  the  Ideals  are  presented  in  a  way 
that  the  boys  can  understand,  and  that 
appeal  to  them  as  worth  while. 

I  cannot  imderstand  the  person  therefore 
who  is  not  aflame  with  enthusiasm  for  an 
organization  and  a  program  that  is  designed 
to    do    both    these    thic^ja.     You    men    and 
women   here  tonight   are  acting  on   behalf 
of  the  Nation's  chief  asset— boyhood.     When 
you  reach  a  man  you  are  dealing  in  addiUon 
but  if  you  reach  a  boy  and  line  him  up  with 
the  forces  that  make  for  decency-,  law  and 
order,  and  good  citizenship  you  are  dealing 
with   a   multiplication    table.     Tonight   you 
are  dealing  with  the  fate  of  the  coming  years. 
I  would  like  to  ask  you   what  you   feel 
makes  a  nation  great.     More  extent  of  ter- 
ritory does  not  contribute  greatness.    Russia 
has  more  square  miles  of  terrltorj-  than  any 
other  nation  on  earth.     Nor  does  volume  of 
populaUon    indicate    greatness.     China    has 
the   numbers,  sonae  four   hundred   mllUon 
But  that  Is  not  what  constitutes  the  great- 
ness of  the  Chinese  people.     Nor  does  the 
volume   of   public   or   private   wealth    or   of 
natural  rswiurces  constitute  true  greatness. 
Am  I  not  right  when  I  say  that  neither  edu- 
cation nor  technical  training  by  Itself  make 
a  nation  great?    Germany  was  one  of  the 
be»t     trained     nations    of     modern     time*. 
Education    and    training    buiW    armaments 
and    teach    people    to   be   skillful    in    using 
weapons,  but  that  la  not  greatness.     No   the 
real  greatness  of  a  nation  is  iu  people.    1% 
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is  their  Ideals,  their  eharscter,  their  spirit 
ihst  makes  It  grtst.  And  these  are  deter* 
■laad  lsr«ely  by  the  influences  th»t  ws 
MM  to  bear  on  ths  boys  and  Rtris,  the 
yolini  af  Mir  MUntry.  What  Amerirs,  this 
land  we  m  aHieti  k)t«,  win  be  to,  40.  or  100 
^Mktn  irmk  MW  depends  pretty  mtMil  ttfMMi 
wttit  la  iMMthlng  %tt  Mmm  ^rys  wttn  «m 
iHMJIMff  pBMlM  in  Mm  fMOets  nnd  Inmm 

WmMmtM  fttMiMi  ffiM  IMM, 
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Hui  wska  the  imeteiMi  ul  tltinHUiii  th»l 
ws  tmn  iMMVs  this  tri'  ttiy  imfufiafil 

rsspuitfeibiitir  to  the  k  Mara  aalioel* 

Inii  is  nut  eduaaUtJii  oui  *ciiu<>i»  are  doing 
a  grand  worii  imdsr  great  handloaps.  lut 
whereas  a  boy  u  tnfluenesd  by  his  school  for 
•  fsw  hours  dslly  during  a  few  years  of  his 
life  evsry  other  experience  of  his  Ufa  is  slso 
an  educational  experience,  and  often  the 
most  vital  part  of  his  education,  for  better  or 
worse,  is  received  outride  of  his  school. 

Of  course,  one  of  the  boy's  great  educa- 
tional experiences  which  affects  his  entire 
life  U  his  home.  It  la  a  fact  that  most  young 
men  who  get  into  trouble  with  the  authori- 
ties had  bad  conditions  at  home  when  they 
were  boys.  The  value  of  a  good  home  is  im- 
possible to  estimate. 

Ths  church  should  be  a  major  factor  In  a 
boy's  education.  Unfortunately,  often  it 
isn't.  They  tell  me  that  nearly  half  of  the 
boys  in  America  do  not  have  any  church 
afflllatlon.  To  any  serlous-thlnklng  person 
that  is  a  terrible  indictment  of  the  parents 
of  these  boys.  Religion  should  be  a  com- 
pelling force  In  the  life  of  every  adult  or 
youth.  If  a  boy  is  handicapped  by  the  lack  of 
religious  training  his  whole  later  life  may  be 
warped.  One  reason  why  I  am  strong  for  the 
Boy  Scout  movement  Is  that  It  emphasizes 
tlM  Importance  of  religion  in  a  boy's  life. 
Every  boy  needs  to  be  taught  that  If  he  Is 
to  be  rewarded  In  the  world  to  come  he  must 
do  two  things  in  this  life;  he  mtwt  honor 
the  divine  command,  which  is,  "Love  the 
Lord  thy  Ood  with  thy  whole  heart,  thy 
whole  soul  and  thy  whole  mind."  Then  he 
must  do  something  else;  "And  thy  neighbor 
as  thyself." 

This  Is  the  basis  cf  your  twelfth  Scout  law 
which  8r.ys,  as  you  are  all  aware,  that  a 
Scout  is  reverent  toward  God.  He  Is  faithful 
in  his  religious  duties  and  respects  the  con- 
victions of  others  In  matters  of  custom  and 
religion.  I  wish  that  could  be  a  law  not  only 
for  Boy  Scouts  but  for  every  citizen  In  the 
United  States.  There  would  be  no  bigotry; 
there  would  be  no  Intolerance;  we  would 
hear  nothing  of  racial  persecution.  No  gov- 
ernment Is  greater  than  the  rellglotis  convic- 
tions of  Its  citizens.  No  godless  country  can 
hope  to  endure. 

It  seems  to  me  that  some  of  the  problems 
that  face  us  today  are  rooted  in  lack  of 
character  which  is  the  essence  of  any  re- 
ligion. The  forces  today  which  make  possi- 
ble our  great  army  of  criminals  and  make 
some  of  our  people  an  easy  prey  to  subver- 
sive propaganda  are  public  apathy,  lack  of 
Interest  In  honest  law  enforcement,  and  pub- 
lic laziness  concerning  the  power  of  the  bal- 
lot. Good  politics  is  a  great  and  Ijeneflclal 
thing.  But  corrupt  politics  Is  a  criminal 
thing  and  breeds  criminals. 

The  past  30  or  40  years  have  seen  the  de- 
TStopment  of  many  agencies  to  give  Ixjys  and 


girls  something  positive  In  th»  way  of  tmln- 
Ing,  to  equip  them  fnr  their  rmpntislbllltles 
ns  ritlsens.  For  the  most  part,  their  alms  snd 
programs  seem  to  me  admirable.  Ths  Boy 
Scotite  of  Ameriea  ti  ana  of  Mmm  whleli  1 
Vflt-'  f--Hiy  beeaMe  it  if  Ml  ttfi  in  e  way 
the  leal  ol  cdif  §&mmttkU§  way  ot  life. 

W.'irfi  w*  mt\p  liiiwu  ih  ihi>  MsenfiMl*  we 
And,  d'<  w*  «^  *uni  nthni  wc  iters  in  Amef' 
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f  si  low. 

Now  any  pr.i>gram  of  trainlug  that  ws  offer 
boys  has  got  to  be  something  they  like,  or 
they  won't  take  it.  It  has  to  be  based  on 
something  that  they  enjoy  doing,  and  more 
than  that,  that  they  think  is  worth  doing. 
Every  boy  has  a  yearning  to  be  an  adven- 
turer, to  stand  out  among  the  rest  of  the 
gang  as  daring  and  skillful.  A  lot  of  kids 
get  into  trouble  with  police  for  misde- 
meanors that  have  their  foundation  in  noth- 
ing more  vicious  than  a  desire  to  show  off. 
Give  them  a  chance  to  prove  their  skill  in 
something  more  constructive  and  their  need 
for  adventure  will  be  satisfied. 

For  Instance,  there  is  the  case  of  a  Boy 
Scout  from  my  own  New  York  City,  not  so 
long  ago.  It  seems  that  on  a  hot  day  he 
went  over  to  a  public  beach  In  New  Jersey 
to  go  swimming.  The  water  was  very  rcugh 
and  the  undertow  was  strong.  But  at  the 
time  that  this  Scout,  whose  name  was  Bob, 
was  taking  his  swim,  there  were  plenty  of 
others  enhaytng  the  water.  Apparently,  two 
men  got  further  out  than  they  realized;  sud- 
denly they  were  hundreds  of  yards  from  shore 
and  unable  to  get  back  because  the  waves 
were  mountainous  and  the  undertow  was 
pulling  them  cut.  strong  and  hard.  They 
shouted  for  help.  Bob  was  on  shore  and  heard 
them,  and  immediately  this  boy,  13  years  old, 
dove  into  the  water  and  swam  out  to  their 
rescue.  One  of  the  men  he  rescued  weighed 
about  170  poimds,  and  he  struggled  In  his 
terror  when  the  Scout  reached  him;  but  the 
Scout  knew  what  to  do,  for  he  had  learned 
something  about  life  saving  In  his  troop. 
He  kept  out  of  the  man's  way  and  finally 
managed  to  get  him  In  what  they  call  a 
"chin  carry"  and  towed  him  to  shore.  But 
the  Scout  did  not  stop  there.  He  borrowed  a 
coat  from  one  of  the  women  on  the  tieach. 
spread  it  on  the  sand  and  laid  the  man  on  it. 
He  gave  him  treatment,  and  back  he  went  to 
help  the  life  guards  who  had  gone  out  to 
rescue  the  other  victim. 

For  this,  the  boy  got  a  gold  medal  and  the 
eternal  gratitude  of  two  men  and  their  fami- 
lies. Now,  no  boy  who  has  the  training  and 
the  skin  to  do  something  like  that  Is  ever 
going  to  be  satisfied  with  the  cherp  or  vicious 
diversions  offered  by  the  streets  of  New  York 
City.     He's  got  something  wonderful  to  do. 

Another  thing  I  feel  Is  valuable  In  the 
Scout  scheme  of  organization  Is  that  It 
teaches  boys  to  do  things  together.  There's 
no  effort  to  develop  prima  donnas;  Instead, 
the  emphasis  Is  placed  on  the  group.  The 
small  group  works  as  a  team  under  Its  own 
boy  leader.  The  Scout  troop  camps  play 
and  work  together.  We  need  a  lot  of  that 
teamwork  in  this  country.  There  Is  a  tend- 
ency on  the  part  of  some  leaders  and  some 


to  try  to  play  soio,  Wc  all  need  to 
get  togpthn-  and  pull  together  for  the  good 
of  all  of  us  The  time  to  learn  that  life  hM 
to  be  s  ilve-and-take  affair,  with  the  enw 
pbaels  on  thr  give,  is  when  wc  are  ymitif.  In 
a  Saotti  troop  the  boy  eafl't  help  but  get  the 
hsbit. 
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lUm'B  afalre.  Prom  their  raniM  wUt  oopio 
ttM  eaaoutives,  ths  bustnssfimsn,  ttia  Mian* 
tlsts,  tha  legulaturk,  the  guvsruort.  I  hava 
no  doubt  that  somewhsrs  in  your  vast  or- 
ganization perhaps,  who  knows,  among  tha 
Scouts  of  your  council,  there'*  one  who  wUl 
some  day  be  President  of  the  United  States. 

It  is  a  solemn  responsibility  which  you 
men  face  as  leaders  in  this  great  movement 
for  training  youth.  You  dare  not  be  medi- 
ocre in  your  efforts.  You  are  dealing  with 
the  greatest  generation  our  country  has  ever 
known.  We  can  safely  trust  the  situation  to 
their  hands  If  we  equip  them  for  the  task 
ahead  We  see  In  these  great  tides  of  youth 
capacities  of  vision,  of  heroism,  of  adven- 
ture, and  of  sacrificial  devotion  that,  with 
the  help  of  God.  wUl  make  It  possible  to 
meet  the  supreme  demands  of  their  day. 


Proposed  Revision  of  United  Nationa 
Charter 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  EDWIN  C.  JOHNSON 

or  COLOXADO 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  May  5  (legislative  day  of 
Tuesday,  May  4).  1948 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  In  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record  an  address  on  tile  necessity  for 
revision  of  the  United  Nations  Charter, 
delivered  by  me  in  New  York  City  yes- 
terday. 

There  l)eing  no  objection,  ttie  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  United  States  Is  faced  with  the  dilem- 
ma either  of  conquering  the  world  or  con- 
quering war.  Only  through  revision  of  the 
UN  Charter  is  there  the  slightest  hope  of 
conquering  war. 

The  United  Nations  under  its  Charter  has 
demonstrated  its  Inability  to  cope  with  the 
problem  of  maintaining  world  peace.  Frus- 
tration and  panic  are  Its  achievements  to 
date.  Hate  has  displaced  hope  In  the  world, 
and  fear  has  supplanted  confidence.  Due 
to  Its  Impotence,  world  unity  has  disinte- 
grated into  two  bristling  armed  camps  ready 
to  strike.     War  is  on  everyone's  lips. 

Palestine,  a  relatively  Insignificant  Usoe 
has  revealed  the  tragic  wealcnesB  of  the  Char- 
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proved  Its  utter  failure.     Instead  of 

solid    Integrity,    and   strength. 

Indecision,    legalistic    nonsense, 

wringing  of  hands.     We  are  experl> 

most   pitiful   demonstration   of 

since  the  League  of  Nations  gave 

iMorld  War  II. 

fu  adamental  changes  in  the  Charter 
Indicated: 

elimination  of  the  veto  right  In 
Council,  but  only  In  matters  of 
uxd  armament  for  aggression  spe- 
de  aned: 

elimination  of  the  present  t>ack- 
m  mament  race  by  providing  world- 
and  Inspection  of  atomic  energy 
limitation  on  the  production  of 
llnportant  weapons; 
elimination  of  aggression  and  In- 
mlsconduct  by  creating  an  inter- 
ce  force  backed  up  by  the  armed 
member  stiitcs. 
■dofftion  of  th«M  changes  In  the  Char- 
mean  the  scrapping  of  the  pres- 
Natlons.     All  of  Its  crnstructtve 
ivould  remain  Intact.     The  object 
Is  to  strengthen  the  United  Na- 
e  fleld  of  security  where  It  has 
We  mtut  give  It  a  stronger 
with  aggression  and  preparation 
on.  and  we  must  provide  it  with 
Ju^ge  and  a  world  policeman  to  en- 
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d<  clslons. 

5|  of  the  United  Nations  Charter 
all  things  to  all  men.     Under  It 
regional  military  pacts  and  we 
bloci  directed  against  Russia. 
Mxna  time  we  sit  with  ber  at  the 
and  give  Up  service  to  world 
Justify  this  contradictory  action 
within  article  SI      Pretense  is 
If  the  United  Statei  and  Russia 
ned  to  slide  Into  world  war  m, 
P'ovldes  a  convenient  lubricant  to 
iklds. 
objection  leveled  at  revision  is 
win  not  MMpt  It.     This  U  by 
dirtaln.    RWite  insists  she  is  pri- 
of  war  Instigated  by  the  capl- 
A   revised   Charter   would 
Russia,  as  well  as  all  other  mem- 
I  gainst  the  launching  of  the  rap- 
preventive  war  which  today 
the    comer.     Purthermore, 
quota  limitation  on  amuuB«nts. 
d  achieve  military  equality  with 
democracies.    What  could  be 
this? 

let  us  suppose  that  Russia  flatly 

revisions.    Does  this  mean  that 

Nations  must  remain  weak  and 

wpUe  the  armament  race  gathers 

It  does  not.     In  that  case. 

States    and    other    like-minded 

would  go  ahead  without 

up  a  mutual -defense  organlza- 

wlth   article   51    of   the 

'  :iiis     organization,     comprising 

lUths  of  the  earth,  would  be  so 

Russia  could  not  possibly  com- 

14.     Sooner  or  later  she,  too.  must 
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(fught  not  be  our  policy  to  fight 
afterward,  we  should  offer 
as  our  own  last-ditch  ulti- 
we    atart    the    dropping    of 
In  the  preventive  war  which 
seriously  discussed, 
believe  that  any  great  people  do 
an  honorable  settlement  of  all 
differences  on  the  basis  of  Jus- 
and   fair  play,  but  If  Rtissta 
the  sooner  we  tmcover  her 
>etter.    If  Russia  turns  her  back 
which  revision  affords,  she 
world  on   notice  to  counter- 
move, 
resist  revision  are  playing  with 
aiiUfnlng  a  terrible   reaponsl- 
aloiM  might  starve  and  freese 
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and  bleed  and  burn  it  would  not  be  quite  so 
bad.  but  millions  must  pay  with  their  lives 
for  the  stubborn  folly  they  now  pursue. 


Address  by  Hon.  Homer  Ferjuson,  of  Mich- 
ifan,  at  a  Meeting  of  Michigan  Com- 
mercial Secretaries 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ALEXANDER  WILEY 

or  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  May  5  (legislative  day  of 
Tuesday.  May  4>.  1948 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President.  I  have  in 
my  hand  an  extract  from  remarks  made 
by  the  Junior  Senator  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  Ferguson]  before  a  meeting  of  the 
Michigan  Commercial  Secretaries  in 
Washington.  D.  C.  on  April  26.  I  think 
these  remarks  are  right  to  the  point  and 
relate  to  one  of  the  vital  subjects  being 
considered  by  the  American  people. 
Therefore  I  ask  that  they  be  printed  In 
the  Appendix  of  the  Rkcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricoid, 
aa  follows: 

Another  thing  In  which  you  are  greatly  In- 
terested. I  am  sttre.  Is  communism  In 
America. 

Why  are  you  concerned  with  It?  It  Is  not 
because  you  exp>ect  that  Communists  will 
take  over  the  Oovemment  and  we  will  adopt 
i*i?inmM"'f"f  as  our  form  of  government.  Wo 
<lo  fMl.  however,  that  Communut  members 
or  fellow  travelers,  working  In  our  policy- 
making departmenu,  affect  our  Government 
policies  and  by  sabotage  may  weaken  our 
Oovernment  and  affect  our  national  lives. 

If  we  do  get  Into  a  war  with  the  Soviet 
Union,  then  we  might  expect  real  and  serious 
trouble  through  Communists  In  key  poeltlons 
In  American  industry  and  Oovemment. 

The  Nazi  fifth  column  was  composed 
mostly  of  aliens  and  people  of  ooa  national- 
ity. This  is  not  true  of  the  Commnnlsts  In 
this  country.  Many  of  them  are  citizens; 
they  are  of  all  nationalities,  and  often  Ameri- 
can-born. That  Is  why  we  have  more  to  fear 
from  them  than  we  did  from  the  bund 

Communism  Is  not  a  "political  party." 
Attorney  General  Prancls  Blddle  on  May  28. 
IMa.  made  a  finding  in  the  Harry  Bridges  case 
that  the  Communist  Party  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  from  the  time  of  Its  In- 
ception In  1919  to  the  present  time.  Is  "an 
organization  which  believes  In.  advises,  advo- 
cates, and  advances  the  overthrow  by  force 
and  violence  of  the  Goveriunent  of  the 
United  SUtes." 

We  can  assume  that  the  Attorney  General 
had  Information  In  the  files  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  from  which  he  could  make 
stich  a  finding.  He  was  a  lawyer  and  bad 
been  a  Pederal  Judge.  Therefore,  It  Is  to  be 
presumed  that  he  was  drawing  a  conclusion 
from  facts. 

If  Mr  Riddle's  findings  were  true,  it  would 
appear  we  have  a  Federal  law  since  1940.  pro- 
hibits communism  In  America. 

Section  10.  title  18.  of  the  Criminal  Code 
provldea  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  per- 


"(1)  To  knowingly  or  wUlfully  advocate, 
ahet.  Bdvlse,  or  teach  the  duty,  necessity, 
desirability,  or  propriety  of  overthrowing  or 
deetroylng  any  government  In  the  United 
States  by  force  or  violence,  or  by  the  assassi- 
nation of  any  officer  of  any  such  govern- 
ment.    •     •     • 


"(3)  To  organize  or  help  to  organize  any 
society.  gAX)up.  or  assembly  of  persons  who 
teach,  advocate,  or  encourage  the  overthrow 
or  destruction  of  any  government  In  the 
United  States  by  force  or  violence:  or  to  be 
or  oecome  a  member  of,  or  afflllate  with,  any 
such  society,  group,  or  assembly  of  persons, 
knowing  the  purposes  thereof." 

Let  us  assume  that  the  facts  Attorney 
General  Blddle  had  are  now  In  the  Attorney 
General's  files.  I  suggest  a  test  case  against 
the  National  Secretariat,  which  consists  of 
two  members,  the  12  members  of  the  Na- 
tional Executive  Board,  and  the  50  members 
of  the  National  Committee  of  the  Commun- 
ist Party  of  the  United  SUtes. 

If  such  a  case  were  successful,  it  would 
have  the  effect  of  (a)  making  the  Commun- 
ist Party  In  America  Ulegal:  (b)  It  would 
destroy  many  of  the  Communist-front  or- 
ganizations which  plague  us:  (c)  those  who 
claim  to  have  Innocently  Joined  such  an  or- 
ganization would  actually  see  the  red  fiag: 
(d)  It  would  seriously  affect  the  raising  of 
money  In  this  country  by  the  Communist 
Party:  (e)  It  would  have  the  effect  of  fore- 
warning all  In  America  that  If  they  know- 
ingly Join.  they.  too.  were  violating  the 
United  States  law  and  could  be  criminally 
prosecuted. 

Here  we  have  had  a  law  since  1940.  we 
have  had  evidence  in  the  files  of  the  At- 
torney General's  office  since  1943.  Why  has 
no  action  been  taken  by  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral? Isn't  It  time  for  action  rather  than 
Jiut  for  the  collection  of  evidence? 


The  Ciril-Rifhts  Profram 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  J.  WILLIAM  FULBRIGHT 

or  iUUCANSAS 

IN  TH«  81NATX  OF  THE  UNITED  8TAT18 

Wednesday.  May  5  (legislative  day  of 
Tuesday.  May  <>,  1948 

Mr.   FULBRIGHT.     Mr.   President.   I 

ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
In  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  edi- 
torial entitled  "We  Need  Something 
Stronger  Than  Law."  which  appeared  In 
the  April  24.  1948,  Issue  of  Colliers 
magazine. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Wl    KXtD  SOMETHING    STtONCCa    THAN    LAW 

When  President  Truman  called  recently 
for  a  lot  of  clvU-rlghU  law — antllynch.  anti- 
poll  tax.  antl-Jlm  Crow.  etc. — either  he 
stirred  up  a  true  horneta'  nest  down  South 
or  (as  seems  more  likely  at  thU  writing)  he 
only  handed  southern  Democrats  a  promising 
chance  to  make  a  husky  bid  for  restoration 
of  the  two-thirds  rule  at  the  next  Demo- 
cratic convention. 

What's  the  truth  about  this  clvll-rlghts 
question,  anyway?  It  fans  up  the  fiercest 
paaalons.  and  it  traces  back  to  the  first  hope- 
he's-stlU-bumlng-ln-hell  scoundrel  who  kid- 
naped the  first  Negro  from  Africa  for  slavery 
In  the  American  Colonies. 

It  seems  to  us  that  most  Americans  who 
do  any  thinking  and  arguing  on  the  subject 
are  at  one  and  the  same  time  right  and 
wrong. 

Northern  Intellectuals,  who  make  south- 
erners see  red  with  their  continual  nagging 
at  the  South  and  their  demands  for  Federal 
clvll-rlghu  laws,  are  surely  right  In  prin- 
ciple. Lynching  Is  a  foul  crime.  Poll  tasea 
are  unjust  when  they  keep  any  one  group  of 
people  from  voting.  Jim  Crow  cars  or  trolley 
and  bus  sections  are  discriminatory.     It  to 
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unfair  to  freeae  Negroes  out  of  good  Jobs  for 
which  they  could  qualify.     And  so  on. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  think  southerners 
are  only  telling  the  truth  when  they  Insist 
that  Federal  laws  wUl  never  succeed  in  wiping 
oat  these  Injustices.  It  Is  axiomatic  that 
DO  law,  however  well  meant,  can  work  unleas 
it  Is  supported  by  the  majority  of  the  people 
It  affects.  Northern  Intellectuals  should 
know  this  fact  of  life  from  the  Nation's  ex- 
perience with  Federal  prohibition. 

Well,  both  aides  having  a  measure  of  right 
and  a  measure  of  wrong  In  their  arsenals 
of  argumentation.  Is  there  any  discoverable 
factor  that  swings  the  scales  one  way  or  the 
other?     We  think  there  Is. 

That  factor  Is  the  unquestionable  truth 
that  the  Negro's  status  In  the  South  Is  get- 
ting better  every  day.  He  Is  some  90  percent 
better  off  economically  than  In  the  early 
years  following  the  ClvU  War.  Lynching  Is 
sliding  toward  the  vanishing  point.  As  for 
social  equality,  most  Negroes  apparently  don't 
want  It  anyway,  since  they  have  their  own 
■oclal  organlaatlouA  to  satisfy  their  fraternal, 
religious,  snobbish,  etc..  Instincts. 

Federal  laws  dldnt  work  these  Improve- 
ments. They  have  come  sbout  solely  because 
they  have  been  stimulated  by  the  most  sub- 
stantial and  respected  people  among  the 
southern  whites.  They  would  have  come  a 
§ood  deal  more  slowly,  we  think.  If  Pedersl 
laws  bad  forced  Mr.  Whiskers  to  keep  his 
nose  eternaUy  stuck  Into  southern  affairs. 

If  all  this  is  as  true  as  we're  convinced  It 
Is.  then  it  follows  tht  the  best  way  to  solve 
what  remains  of  the  Negro  problem  Is  to  go 
on  JtMt  about  as  we've  been  going  since- 
around  1870.  That  would  mean:  Let  the 
northern  IntelligenUla  bowl  lU  collective 
head  off  about  the  South.  Let  southern  and 
northern  politicians  make  what  political 
capital  they  can  out  a<  the  question,  but 
don't  saddle  the  Federal  Government  with 
a  bunch  of  laws  which  It  cannot  enforce. 
In  other  words,  let  th«  South  work  out  Its 
Ntgre  problems  mostly  on  its  own— which  It 
la  doing  anyway,  and  we  think  will  continue 
to  do. 


A  PoBcy  for  SanriTal 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HERBERT  R.  OXONOR 

or   MAITXAND 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

WMbMWtay,  May  5  (legislative  day  of 
Tmaday,  May  4\  1948 

Mr.  O'CONOR.  Mr.  President,  our 
citlaens  are  aroused,  as  never  before,  to 
tb€  necessity  of  adherence  to  a  policy 
which  will  eliminate  war  and  will  make 
for  enduring  peace.  As  typical  of  this 
awakened  and  intelligent  interest  by 
outstanding  citizens,  I  might  mention  a 
communication  I  have  received  from 
Judge  Jacob  M.  Moses,  a  citizen  of  ster- 
ling worth  of  Maryland.  He  sent  me, 
with  approval,  a  statement  from  the 
Emergency  Committee  of  Atomic  Scien- 
tists of  Princeton  enUtled  "A  Policy  for 
Survival."  In  order  that  many  others 
may  have  the  opportunity  to  read  and 
digest  this  pronouncement.  I  request 
unanimous  consent  to  insert  the  state- 
ment in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

A  PoucT  roe  Swmta. 

••No  one  has  the  right  to  withdraw  from 
the  world  of  action  at  a  time  when  clvllia- 
tlon  faces  lU  supreme  test."     (A  statement 


by    the   Emergence    Committee   of   Atomic 
Scientists.) 

I 

Two  years  ago  this  month  the  United  Na- 
tions Atomic  Energy  Commission  was  in 
process  of  formation.  Now  the  discussions 
on  International  control  of  atomic  energy 
are  about  to  be  adjourned  Indefinitely,  per- 
hapw  never  again  to  be  resumed.  One  of  the 
most  fateful  events  In  history  has  passed 
almost  unnoticed.  Its  Importance  must  be 
realized:  Its  lesson  for  mankind  must  be 
made  clear. 

To  clarify  the  Importance  of  the  collapse  of 
these  discussions,  we  reiterate  here  our  six- 
point  statement,  published  originally  on 
November  17,  1946: 

1.  Atomic  bombs  can  now  be  made  cheaply 
and  In  large  number.  They  will  become  more 
destructive. 

2.  There  Is  no  military  defense  against 
atomic  bombs  and  none  is  to  be  expected. 

8.  Other  nations  can  rediscover  our  secret 
proccESjes  by  themselves. 

4.  Preparedness  against  atomic  war  Is 
futile,  and  If  attempted,  will  ruin  the  struc- 
ture of  our  social  order. 

6.  If  war  breaks  out,  atomic  bombs  will  be 
used  and  they  will  rurely  destroy  our  clvlll- 
aatlon. 

6.  There  Is  no  solution  to  this  problem 
except  International  control  of  atomic  energy 
and  the  elimination  of  war. 

Every  scientific  development  In  the  Inter- 
vening 17  months  has  supported  the  accuracy 
of  this  statement.  Yet  the  negotiations  by 
which  International  control  of  atomic  energy 
was  to  be  achieved  have  collapeed. 

n 

This  U  a  time  for  taking  stock  of  reality 
and  facing  up  to  the  facu.  The  most  salient 
fact  confronting  our  clvillaatloa  Is  that  the 
h<^e  of  one  world  Is  frusuated.  Today  two 
hostile  worlds  are  In  ftUl  contest:  The  east- 
ern bloc  headed  by  the  Soviet  Union  cun- 
fronU  the  western  democracies. 

Three  poeslble  lines  of  policy  are  emerg> 
ing  In  the  West: 

1.  The  first  policy  Is  that  of  the  preventive 
war.  It  calls  for  an  attack  upon  the  poten- 
tial enemy  at  a  time  and  place  of  our  own 
choosing  while  the  United  BUtes  retains 
the  monopoly  of  the  atomic  bomb.  Let  us 
not  delude  ourselves  that  victory  would  be 
cheap  and  easy.  At  the  outset  the  Russians 
must  occupy  all  of  Europe  up  to  the  Atlantic 
seaboard  from  which  they  could  be  dislodged 
only  by  largfc-scale  bombardment  of  cities 
and  communication  centers.  No  military 
leader  has  suggested  that  we  could  force 
a  Russian  sturrender  without  a  Costly  ground 
force  Invasion  of  E\u"ope  and  Asia.  Even  II 
victory  were  finally  achieved  after  colossal 
sacrifices  In  blood  and  treasure,  we  would 
find  western  Europe  In  a  condition  of  ruin 
far  worse  than  that  which  exists  in  Germany 
today.  Its  population  decimated  and  over- 
run with  disease.  We  would  have  for  gen- 
erations the  task  of  rebuilding  western 
Europe  and  of  policing  the  Soviet  Union. 
This  would  be  the  result  of  the  cheapest 
victory  we  could  achieve.  Few  responsible 
persons  l)elieve  In  even  so  cheap  a  \ictory. 

2.  The  second  possible  policy  Is  mainte- 
nance of  an  armed  peace  in  a  two-bloc  world 
which,  historically,  has  always  led  to  war. 
This  course  would  lead  to  rebuilding  the 
strength  of  western  Europe  economically 
and  mUltarily  to  a  point  where,  allied  with 
the  United  States,  it  would  confront  the 
Soviet  bloc  with  overwhelming  strength. 
This  would  entail  tremendous  and  steadily 
accelerating  armaments  expenditures  over 
an  Indefinite  period,  enforce  a  lower  stand- 
ard of  living  on  the  people,  and  might  betray 
otur  moral  position  by  propping  up  anti- 
democratic regimes  as  counterpoise  to  the 
Rneslans.  But  It  could  have  no  termination 
•are  in  a  war  begun  at  a  less  advantageous 
moment  than  the  prevenMve  war  and  thtis 
ending  even  less  favorably. 


3.  A  third  possible  policy  is  the  drive  for 
world  government,  which  has  little  support 
among  governments  but  has  growing  and 
powerful  support  among  the  peoples  of  the 
west.  Stripped  of  the  enthvislasm  of  Its 
friends  and  the  misapprehensions  of  Its  ene- 
mies, the  world -government  movement  looks 
toward  a  creation  of  supranational  authority 
with  power  sufficient  to  maintain  law  among 
nations.  Initially  and  at  every  step  the  door 
would  be  open  to  all  nations  to  federate  with 
the  supranational  authority  and  submit  to  lU 
limited  Jurisdiction. 

Is  this  a  hopeless  perspective?  We  think 
not.  The  American  proposal  for  interna- 
tional control  of  atomic  energy  was  accepted 
In  its  essentials  by  the  nations  outside  the 
Soviet  bloc.  Through  Its  abollton  of  the  veto 
power  In  the  field  of  atomic  energy,  ?t  would 
have  had  the  effect  of  transferring  sover- 
eignty in  this  fleld  to  the  international  au- 
thority. In  substance  this  was  a  wcwld  gov-^ 
ernment  In  a  limited  sphere. 

The  first  two  suggested  policies  lead  In- 
evitably to  a  war  which  would  end  with  the 
total  collapse  of  our  traditional  civilization. 
The  third  Indicated  policy  may  bring  about 
the  acceptance  by  the  Soviet  bloc  of  the  offer 
of  federation.  If  they  will  not  accept  feder- 
ation, we  lose  nothing  not  already  lost.  If, 
as  seems  probable,  the  world  has  a  period  of 
armed  peace,  time  und  events  may  bring 
about  a  chaise  In  their  policy. 

We  have  then  the  choice  of  acceptance,  In 
the  first  two  caset.  of  the  Inevitability  nf  war 
or.  In  the  latur  case,  of  the  poesiblllty  of 
peace.  Confronted  by  such  alternatives,  we 
believe  that  all  constrtictlre  lines  of  actloa 
must  be  in  keeping  with  the  need  of  estab- 
lishing a  federal  world  government. 
xu 
World  government  can  be  achieved,  but 
cannot  be  achieved  overnight.  In  the  mean- 
time stataaman  must  confront  today's  prob- 
lems and  attempt  to  solve  them,  lest  there 
be  no  clvUtaed  world  left  to  govern.  The 
cuuree  of  evenu  has  indicated  a  growing 
dependence  on  armaments  at  a  time  wtea 
armamenu  cannot  be  adequaU  for  pwpotaa 
of  national  defense,  and  a  decreasing  use  (A 
the  proceasee  of  negotiation  and  conciliation. 
There  are  no  serious  negotiations  going  for- 
ward anywhere  In  the  world  between  the  two 
great  powers — the  United  Statee  and  Sortet 
Russia.  Almost  everywhere  the  pattern  is 
the  same — total  collapse  of  discussion  on  the 
most  important  problems — In  the  United  Na- 
tions Atomic  Energy  Commission,  in  Berlin, 
In  Korea. 

We  hope  for  discussion  and  negotiation  at 
the  highest  governmental  level — if  need  be. 
In  secrecy  In  the  Initial  stages — keeping  In 
mind  at  all  times  the  ultimate  goal  cf  peace 
through  world  government.  We  understand 
and  share  the  distaste  among  democratic 
people  for  secret  negotiations.  But  we  see 
no  hope  under  present  conditions  for  any 
settlement  to  come  out  of  public  negotia- 
tions in  which  each  statesman  Is  the  pn-isoner 
of  his  national  prestige. 

This  call  to  negotiation  does  not  mean 
appeasement.  Every  member  of  this  com- 
mittee was  opposed  to  Munich  at  the  time 
of  Munich,  and  we  are  equally  committed 
today  to  the  maintenance  of  the  spiritual 
and  physical  bounds  of  freedom  throughout 
the  world.  We  are  deeply  disturbed  by  the 
conversion  of  Czechoslovakia  Into  a  police 
state. 

IV 

We  make  public  otir  position  In  the  belief 
that  In  a  democracy  It  Is  the  duty  of  every 
citizen  to  contribute  to  the  clarification  of 
Issues  and  to  the  solution  of  the  great  prob- 
lems which  confront  all  of  us.  Scientists 
have  a  special  position  In  the  tragic  situation 
In  which  mankind  exists  today.  It  Is  through 
the  work  of  the  scientific  commimlty  that 
this  great  menace  has  come  upon  humanity 
and  now  threatens  to  destroy  our  civUiza- 
tlon. 
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cltlxens  of  a  world  community 
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Committee  of  Atomic  Sclen- 
Street,  Princeton,  N.  J..  April 


Displaced  Persons 


HON 


EXT^SION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

flARLEY  M.  KILGORE 


deal 


thtae 


op  WSST  vnciNiA 
IN  THE  SKltATK  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesda  /,  May  5  (legislative  day  of 
Tuesday.  May  4>.  1948 

Mr.  KII/JORE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  inserted  In 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  editorial 
and  an  arti  ;le  from  the  New  York  Times 
of  May  3,  1948.  dealing  with  the  dis- 
placed persons  problem,  its  bearing  on 
the  Palestlie  situation,  and  its  treat- 
ment by  th  '  Congress. 

There  be  ng  no  objection,  the  matters 
were  orderep  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

C^NGSKSS   AND  THI  DP'S 

yt&T  Congress  had  the  oppor- 

wlth   the   displaced-persons 

bold  and  humanitarian  basis. 

It  the  Stratton  bill  to  admit 
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at  congressional  hearings.    But 
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In  committee." 

has  before  it  two  new  bills, 
inadequate.    Both  ^ve  strange  re- 
slnce  it  Is  not  likely   that 
of  the  Stratton  bill  will  be  ad- 
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future  quotas  would  mean  that  such  coun- 
tries of  origin  ss  Estonia.  Poland.  Latvia. 
Llthuanla«wlth  already  absurdly  low  quotas, 
would  be  mortgaged  for  from  13  to  165  years. 
The  second  defect  would  deny  the  benefits  of 
the  new  bill  to  some  20.000  DP's  living  not 
In  the  European  DP  camps  but  in  Shanghai. 

But  the  Fellows  bill  has  at  least  the  virtue 
of  being  sufficiently  flexible  to  permit  lU  ad- 
ministration. This  Is  one  virtue  not  dis- 
cernible in  Senator  Wn.rr's  bUl,  S.  2242— if. 
Indeed,  that  discriminatory  bill  has  any  vir- 
tue at  all.  The  Wiley  bill  would  throw  a 
bone  to  the  DP's,  permitting  50,000  a  year 
to  enter  for  2  years  on  a  highly  selective 
basis  that  would  favor  one  DP  group  over 
another  and  end  In  breaking  up  families. 

There  has  surely  been  enough  misery  piled 
on  cruelty  for  the  DP"s.  The  House  can  miti- 
gate it  somewhat  by  throwing  out  the  Jokers 
In  the  Fellows  bill  and  speeding  Its  passage. 
Then  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  Senate  will 
offer  a  more  humanitarian  solution. 


ASKUD— Thx  DP's  and  Palxstinx — Footnots 

TO  TBX  CHAPTXB 

(By    Anne    O'Hare    McCormlck) 

In  a  kind  of  ironic  footnote  to  the  war  for 
Palestine,  intensifying  while  the  world  looks 
on  In  helpless  horror,  there  came  out  of  the 
Hoxise  Judiciary  Committee  last  week  a  bill 
to  admit  200.000  displaced  persons  into  this 
country  over  a  2-year  period.  The  bill  Ls 
hedged  around  with  as  many  restrictions  and 
priorities  as  if  this  little  group  of  homeless 
people — exactly  the  same  human  material  of 
which  this  Nation  is  made — were  cargoes  of 
dynamite  Intended  to  blow  up  the  economy 
of  the  United  States.  One  of  the  meanest 
of  the  proposed  conditions  Is  that  the  num- 
ber allowed  to  come  in  under  this  bill  would 
be  charged  up  'o  the  Immigration  quotas  of 
their  respective  countries  of  origin  for  years 
to  come. 

It  Is  lolly  to  Imagine  that  this  measure  has 
any  real  bearing  on  the  Palestine  question. 
If  the  United  States  and  other  countries  had 
opened  their  doors  from  the  beginning  to  the 
persecuted  and  outcast  Jews  of  Hitler's 
Europe  the  pressure  on  Palestine  as  their 
only  refuge  would  certainly  have  diminished, 
and  there  might  have  been  a  chance  of 
settling  the  problem  of  the  Palestinian  state 
more  gradually,  without  the  present  un- 
controllable violence.  Now  it  is  too  late. 
The  Stratton  bill  provided  for  the  admission 
of  400.000  DP's.  and  if  it  had  been  passed  a 
year  ago  It  would  have  given  us  a  better 
conscience,  saved  thousands  of  human  beings 
from  death  or  deepening  despair  and  eased 
the  tension  In  the  camps  that  makes  our 
rule  in  Germany  more  difficult.  But  It  would 
have  had  little  effect  on  the  tension  in  the 
Holy  Land. 

WHO  THX   DP's   AKX 

The  first  reason  for  this  Is  that  the  DP 
problem  Is  not  a  problem  of  resettling  Jews. 
Although  it  has  been  explained  a  thousand 
times.  Americans  are  slow  to  realize  that 
more  than  80  iJercent  of  the  displaced  per- 
sons waiting  in  Germany  to  be  disposed 
of  are  non-Jews,  and  that  the  great  majority 
of  the  Jewish  fraction  wish  to  go  to  Pal- 
estine and  not  to  America.  It  Is  equally 
hard  to  disabuse  the  American  mind  of  the 
idea  that  the  DP's  are  Communists. 

Actually  we  are  the  slowest  to  take  in 
these  victims  of  war  and  Soviet  conquest. 
Poorer  and  smaller  countries  regard  man- 
power as  an  asset.  They  want  labor  for  farms 
and  mines,  help  for  overworked  housewives. 
skUled  workers  to  aid  In  industrial  produc- 
tion. Prance.  Belgium,  the  Netherlands. 
Canada.  Brazil,  and  Argentina  have  already 
made  plac*  for  many  more  DP's  than  we 
h»v«.  Sinc«  last  July  Great  Britain  ha« 
found  work  and  ahelter  for  nearly  50.000. 
twice  as  many  as  any  other  country,  and 
they  ar«  coming  in  regularly  at  the  rate  ot 
S.OOO  monthly. 


The  British,  it  should  be  noted  In  paren- 
theses, are  making  an  Intelligent  effort  to 
make  the  newcomers  part  of  a  national  com- 
munity which  Is  peculiarly  homogeneous. 
As  soon  as  they  land  In  England  they  are 
sent  to  five  Instruction  centers  for  an  8- 
week  course  In  the  customs  and  currency 
of  the  country,  and  this  Is  followed  by 
courses  of  technical  Instruction,  where  they 
are  trained  for  work  In  coal  mines,  textile 
factories,  and  other  undermanned  industries. 
They  begin  at  once  to  learn  English  from 
expert  teachers,  and  English  ways  of  life 
from  volunteer  groups  who  take  them  to 
police  courts,  theatres,  clubs,  and  sports 
fields.  Doctors,  lawyers,  engineers,  chemists, 
farmers,  dressmakers,  cooks,  they  come  from 
all  the  countries  of  central  and  eastern 
Europe  and  are  Integrated  Into  English  life 
with  a  rapidity  that  surprises  the  officials  In 
charge  of  the  resettlement. 

PRXCUTS  CONTRADICTID 

But  the  resettlement  of  DP's  Is  a  problem 
in  Itself,  a  problem  that  has  hung  fire  for 
3  years  now,  not  because  It  is  not  easy  to 
solve  but  because  we  are  too  Indifferent  or 
stupid  to  comprehend  that  It  costs  us  more  as 
taxpayers  to  keep  them  In  camps  In  Germany 
than  to  permit  them  to  work  for  their  living 
here,  and  too  callous  to  feel  that  to  dehu- 
manize people  anywhere  is  to  detract  from 
human  dignity  evenrwhere.  Displaced  per- 
sona In  territory  under  American  rule,  as  In 
our  zone  In  Germany,  are  a  living  contradlc- 
tlon  of  our  lofty  precepts  exalting  human 
values. 

If  the  Palestine  question  could  ever  have 
been  answered  by  finding  other  refuges  for 
the  Jews,  which  Is  doubtful,  that  stage  has 
long  been  passed.  The  desire  for  a  homeland 
has  created  a  nation  where  there  was  no 
nation  and  Inflamed  the  Zionists  with  as 
fierce  a  national  spirit  as  exists  In  the  world. 

Resettlement  In  other  parts  of  the  world 
Is  an  answer  for  the  DP's.  but  It  Is  no  longer 
an  answer  for  a  great  part  of  the  pitiful 
remnant  of  European  Jewry.  What  might 
have  been  Is  one  thing.  What  Is  is  another, 
and  events  In  Palestine  at  this  moment  un- 
derline another  lost  opportunity  to  solve  a 
problem  by  the  easy  way  Instead  of  the  hard 
way. 

Within  smaller  confines,  Palestine  Is  like 
Europe.  In  Europe  the  uneasy  armistice  has 
not  broken  down,  but  it  cannot  hold  long 
unless  the  power  vacuum  Is  filled.  The  Fed- 
eral Council  of  Churches  Is  the  latest  and 
most  Impressive  organ  of  opinion  to  Issue 
an  appeal  for  a  positive  program  for  peace. 
This  cogent  statement  expresses  the  troubled 
thought  and  profound  desire  of  millions  of 
Americans  of  all  faiths.  But  no  doubt  Its 
authors  would  be  the  first  to  admit  that  the 
Initial  step  toward  peace  la  to  remove  the 
temptation  to  war  by  strengthening  demo- 
cratic Europe  to  stand  in  the  way  of  further 
•ggresslon  and  by  working  for  an  interna- 
tional force  to  carry  out  decisions  the  United 
Nations  cannot  presume  to  make  untU  it  ha« 
means  to  enforce  them. 


Down  Soath— Global  Recovery  and  State 
Ritkts 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  JOHN  E.  RANKIN 

or  MISSISSIPPI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  5.  1948 

Mr.  RANKIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
permission  granted  me  to  extend  my  re- 
marks In  the  RicoRD.  I  am  inserting  an 
article  by  Thurman  Sensing,  director  of 
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research  of  the  Southern  States  Indus- 
trial Council,  at  Nashville,  Tenn.,  show- 
ing what  the  $6,300,000,000  proposed  to 
be  spent  on  global  recovery  under  the 
so-called  Marshall  plan  will  cost  each  one 
of  the  Southern  States;  and  also  showing 
the  debts  of  each  one  of  those  States. 

I  particularly  call  attention  to  the 
fact  that  according  to  Mr.  Sensing's 
statement.  Mississippi's  debt  amounts  to 
$65,748,000,  and  that  her  proportionate 
share  of  this  $6,300,000,000  v^-ill  be  $100.- 
SM.OOO.  or  an  average  of  more  than 
$1,200,000  for  every  single  individual 
county  in  the  State. 

It  will  probably  be  said  that  the  people 
of  lilMiasippi  do  not  p>ay  as  much  taxes 
per  capita  as  do  the  people  In  some  of 
the  richer  States.  But  that  Is  a  mistake; 
they  pay  It  through  Indirect  taxes, 
through  tarifT,  through  discriminatory 
freight  rates,  excessive  Interest  rates, 
and  other  charges  that  really  place  upon 
them  a  heavier  burden  i>er  capita  than 
that  borne  by  the  people  of  many  of  t*ie 
so-called  richer  States  without  the  bene- 
fits which  those  richer  States  derive. 

In  other  words.  If  they  do  not  pay  the 
Federal  taxes  directly,  they  pay  the  man 
who  pays  the  taxes;  or  pay  the  man  who 
pays  the  man  who  pays  the  taxes.  It 
comes  out  of  them  after  all.  And  the 
same  thing  may  be  said  of  the  people  of 
the  other  agricultural  States.  They 
really  bear  the  heaviest  burdens  of  them 
all. 
Mr.  Sensing's  article  reads  as  follows: 
The  Congress  has  recently  approved  an 
initial — and  the  word  "Initial"  should  be 
emphasized— appropriation  of  $8,300,000,000 
toward  the  global  recovery  plan.  This  sum 
was  to  be  made  avaUable  'or  the  first  15- 
months'  operation  of  the  plan. 

When  the  Marshall  plan  was  first  proposed, 
no  amount  of  mcaiey  was  mentioned.  When 
this  broadened  Into  the  European  recovery 
plan,  to  extend  over  a  5-year  period  and  to 
aid  16  nations  of  western  Europe,  the  sum 
-  most  usually  mentioned  was  017.000.000,000. 
Some  considerable  objection  arising  to  men- 
tioning any  total  sum,  and  certainly  to  com- 
mitting the  Nation  beyond  the  next  fiscal 
year,  the  total  sum  was  dropped  from  con- 
sideration and  all  mention  of  amounts  waa 
confined  to  the  IniUal  appropriation. 

The  whole  aowment  later  enlarged  Into 
the  global  recovery  pUn,  and  it  was  generally 
understood  and  realized  that  once  this  Na- 
tion embarked  upon  the  plan,  we  would  have 
to  ie«  It  through.  Estimates  as  to  its  even- 
tual cost  have  ranged  as  high  as  $100,000,000.- 
''  000  and  never  less  than  117,000,000,000.  and 
we  now  find  the  Administrator  of  the  plan, 
P»\U  O.  Hoffman— supposedly  a  conservative 
businessman— in  one  of  his  very  first  public 
•iBUments.  sUting  that  the  initial  appro- 
prlttUon  of  »fl.300.00>).000  for  the  first  18 
months  U  probably  not  enough. 

It  is  not  the  purporo  of  this  article  to  dls- 
CTiM  the  advisability  of  the  United  States 
entering  upon  a  global  recovery  plan,  even  to 
consider  whether  it  was  the  lesser  of  two 
evils  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  article  to  give 
us  some  conception  of  what  we  are  getting 
into  from  the  pure  dollar  and  cents  view- 
point.    Let's   at   least   know   what   we   are 

doing. 

The  vastneaa  of  the  cosU  of  war  and  public 
debU  in  these  later  years  is  such  that  It  Is 
dlfflctilt  for  the  average  person  to  have  any 
conception  of  what  the  total  figures  actually 
mean.  The  immensity  of  the  figures  baa 
confused  our  thinking.  This  Is  unquestion- 
ably txue  of  our  national  debt,  now  standing 
at  approximately  t260,OO0.0O0.0CO.  and  it  Is 


still  true  as  we  consider  the  cost  of  global 
recovery. 

Perhaps  as  good  a  way  as  any  to  bring  th» 
meaning  of  the  figures  down  to  us  Is  to  break 
them  up  on  a  state  level.  It  perhaps  did  not 
sink  In  on  many  of  us  Jtist  what  the  initial 
appropriation  toward  global  recovery  meant 
financially,  but  when  we  consider  our  State 
shares  of  this  $6300,000,000  on  a  pro  rata 
population  basis,  and  compare  these  shares 
with  our  State  debte,  we  begin  to  get  some 
Idea.  The&e  figures,  so  far  as  the  Southern 
States  are  concerned,  are  set  forth  in  the 
following  table: 
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The  comparisons  are  striking.  And  we 
must  remember  that  this  la  Just  the  begin- 
ning. And  let's  not  forget  that  the  only 
source  from  which  the  Federal  Government 
can  obtain  the  money  with  which  to  finance 
this  plan  is  from  the  people  l>ack  in  the  var- 
ious States.  And  If  we  would  like  to  know 
what  global  recovery  will  finally  cost  us,  we 
can  only  multiply  the  figures  in  the  right- 
hand  column  by  the  algebraical  equation  "x". 

In  this  connection  It  might  be  pointed  out 
that  if  someone  should  be  curlotis  as  to  his 
State's  share  of  the  present  national  debt 
and  would  like  to  get  hold  of  a  real  figure, 
he  could  aacertain  that  sum  by  mxUUplylng 
the  figures  In  the  right-hand  column  by  40. 


The  Road  to  War— History  Repeats  lUelf 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CURE  E.  HOFFMAN 

OF   MICHIC.VN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  21,  1948 
Mr.  HOFFMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  anyone 
familiar  with  the  demands  made  upon 
Congress  by  President  Roosevelt's  ad- 
ministration, with  the  legislation  adopted 
by  the  Congress  in  answer  to  those  de- 
mands, and  with  the  pressure  of  under- 
cover maneuvering  as  it  is  now  known, 
win  see  In  the  present  situation  a  repeti- 
tion of  the  poUcy  which  involved  us  in 
World  War  IL 

In  the  Chicago  Dally  Tribune  of  May  4 
Is  an  editorial  entitled  "The  Next  Step." 
which  reads  as  follows: 

THS   MKXT   STEP 

The  Truman  administration  and  the  bl- 
partlan  boys  In  Congress  are  now  talking 
about  a  military  guaranty  for  the  five- 
nation  western  European  coalition  alined 
against  the  Soviet  Union.  A  revival  of  lend- 
lease  to  rearm  these  countries  and  siich 
other  allies  as  can  be  mustered  is  also  rec- 
ommended. 


Before  proceeding  to  these  objectives,  the 
schemers  thought  it  prudent  to  get  the  Mar- 
shall plan  passed  xmder  false  pretenses.  It 
was  said  originally  that  the  country  had  the 
choice  of  passing  the  Marshall  plan,  with 
Its  contemplated  expedlture  of  $17,000,000,- 
000  In  aid  to  western  Europe  over  4  years, 
or  reconciling  Itself  to  great  expenditures 
for  rearmament  against  Russia.  The  Mar- 
shall plan  was  going  to  stop  communism. 
Now  that  the  Marshall  plan  Is  paased,  we 
learn  that  It  will  not,  after  all.  save  us  the 
necessity  of  ppendlng  billions  on  a  huge 
air  force,  adopting  peacetime  conscription 
and  a  stoppage  draft  to  fill  up  the  ranks,  and 
resigning  ourselves  to  wartime  controls  over 
production,  materials,  manpower,  prices,  etc. 
The  administration  Is  asking  all  of  these 
things. 

Not  only  will  the  Marshall  plan  fall  to  save 
us  from  these  things  at  home,  but  It  Is  now 
admitted  that  the  Marshall  plan  is  not  going 
to  save  non-Communist  Europe  from  com- 
munism. Military  guaranties  and  a  return 
to  lend-lease  are  demanded  for  the  benefit 
of  the  very  same  nations  which  were  sup- 
poaed  to  be  going  to  be  able  to  stave  off 
communism  If  only  they  were  given  the  bene- 
fits of  the  Marshall  plan. 

All  of  this  Is  dreadfully  reminiscent  at 
Mr.  Roosevelt's  progressive  steps  In  1040-41, 
when,  at  first,  we  were  told  that  we  were  not 
going  to  get  Into  Europe's  war;  next,  that 
all  aid  should  be  given  the  nations  op- 
posing the  dictators,  but  that  this  help  would 
stop  "short  of  war";  then,  that  convoying 
and  the  dispatch  of  troops  to  Iceland  and 
other  points  within  the  war  zone  were  not 
going  to  put  America  into  the  war.  but  wotild 
keep  the  war  away  from  America's  shores; 
and.  finally,  that  It  was  our  war,  here  la 
Pearl  Harbor,  we  have  been  attacked,  and 
now  please  pick  up  your  gun  and  start 
firing. 

As  before,  the  American  people  are  taken 
a  little  distance  along  the  road  at  a  time, 
beguiled  with  promises  like  a  reluctant  horse 
enticed  with  a  carrot.  The  campaign  for 
resumption  of  lend-lease  has  been  well 
prepared  by  the  usual  lieutenants  of  New 
Deal  foreign  policy:  CJeneral  Marshall,  the 
Secretary  of  State:  Senator  Vanddtbeko,  the 
me- too  Republican  champion  of  the  bi- 
partisan sell-out;  Representative  Eaton,  the 
native  Canadian  who  Is  VAMi^ifBEao's  op- 
posite number  in  the  House;  and  by  such 
other  bipartisan  Republican  servants  of  New 
Deal  foreign  policy  as  Representative  Chestbi 
E.  Merrow,  of  New  Hampshire.  Last  week 
the  build-up  proceeded  as  follows: 

Tuesday.  Marshall  closeted  himself  with 
Vandenberg.  Under  Secretary  of  State  Lovett. 
and  John  F^pster  EhiUes.  bipartisan  Bepubll- 
can  adviser  of  Vandenberg.  VkKxianxaa 
emerged  to  make  a  speech  broadly  hinting 
that  the  United  States  would  take  the  lead 
In  strengthening  UN  through  regional  de- 
fensive alliances. 

In  Congress  on  the  same  day  Meutow  de- 
manded an  American  commitment  to  go  to 
war  if  Russia  crowed  any  of  a  series  of  lines 
drawn  in  front  of  the  approaches  to  the 
Atlantic,  the  nations  of  western  Etirope.  the 
Dardanelles,  Greece,  Turkey.  Iran,  the  Near 
East,  the  Persian  Gulf,  China,  and  the  Islands 
of  the  Pacific.  He  asked  a  flat  military  guar- 
anty to  the  coalition  of  Britain,  Prance. 
Holland,  Belgium,  and  Luxemburg. 

Marshall,  In  a  speech  that  day,  called  for 
continuity  of  foreign  policy  (meaning  his 
and  Truman's  foreign  policy)  and  full  »\ip- 
port  of  that  policy  by  the  covmtry  (meaning 
100-percent  bipartisanship). 

Wednesday.  Marshall  anaounosd  that  the 
Bdmlnlstratlon  was  considering  some  form 
of  military  lend-leaae  for  the  five  memt>era 
of  the  western  European  coalition.  whUe 
Representative  Eaton  announced  that  the 
House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee,  of  whl^ 
he  Is  chairman,  had  asked  the  State  Depart- 
ment  for  new  lend-lease  In  behalf  of  non- 
Commimlst  foreign  nations. 
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system  of  government,  if 

lack  confidence  in  the  cour- 

youth,  in  the  ability  of  the 

this  country  and  In  the  dl- 

those    who    think    first    of 

we  now  want  to  dictate  the 

nations  and  are  prepared 

war  after  another  to  ac- 

purpose,  our  people  have 

of  so  doing. 

to  me.  however,  that  being. 
1  admitted,  the  foremost  mill- 
In  the  world,  we  should  have 
with  enough  diplomatic 
eep  us  out  of  world  war  III 
sacrificing   any  of   our   sover- 
should  not  again  make  the 
we  made  which  Involved 
Warn. 


Ne^ '  Jersey  Veteran  Laws 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 


HON.  FHANK  a.  MATHEWS,  JR 

IN  THE 


HDUSE 


or  Nrw  jcasET 

OP  REPRZSENTATIVIS 


Wednesday.  May  5.  1948 


HEWS.     Mr.  Speaker,  most 

not  fully  aware  of  their  legal 

benefits,  privileges,  pref- 

exemptions,  as  extended  to 

certain  circumstances,  by 

he  great  State  of  New  Jersey. 

pleased  to  present,  for 

1,   an   outline   of  such 

by  Harry  Cole,  depart- 

of  the  Disabled  American 

office  box  512,  Brookdale 

3ank,  N.  J.,  as  follows: 


post 


araiAL    ali  owamcs    and   aixixo   azmrrrs 


lilowance  not  exceeding  9350  Is 

the  burial  of  Indigent  veterans. 

be  m  a  potter's  field.    Coun- 

burial  plots  for  such  lndl> 

and  provide  for  maintenance 


;lee  may  appropriate  money  for 
of    certain    cemeteries    where 
soldiers  are  burled,  and  they 
with  certain  sooletlee  and  asao« 
care  of  such  grottnda. 
^uty  ot  the  eotuity  to  decorate 
on  Menorlal  Day. 
Bubertntendents  maintain  weorde 
(raves, 
of  veterana'  grave*  Is  pfofkted 
of  eeoBomie  development 
t  el  feoalth. 


tbe 


depar  mma 


Provision  has  been  made  for  tlie  care  of 
neglected  graves. 

A  county  allowance  Is  provided  for  head- 
atones  for  veterans'  graves. 

civn.  Kzurr  and  aixizo  BENgrrm 

Disability  of  minority  has  been  removed 
for  qualified  veterans  under  the  OI  bUl  of 
rights. 

A  conservator  may  be  appointed  for  per- 
sons serving  In  the  armed  forces. 

Acknowledgment  is  made  of  legal  Instru- 
ments and  administration  of  oaths,  valida- 
tion Is  provided  for  certain  Instruments  exe- 
cuted by  members  of  the  armed  forces. 

Administration  is  provided  of  estates  of 
persons  missing  in  action,  etc. 

Wills  e.xecuted  by  dacaaaed  servicemen  may 
be  admitted  to  probate. 

Limitation  of  action  period  In  case  of 
claims  of  those  in  the  armed  forces  Is  ex- 
tended. 

Persons  In  the  armed  forces,  though  ab- 
sent from  the  United  States,  may  adopt 
minor  children  of  spouses. 

Protection  Is  granted  to  persons  acting  un- 
der power  of  attorney  granted  by  members  of 
the  armed  forces. 

Fiduciary  powers  are  suapended  during 
war  aervlce. 

Deeds  of  trust  executed  by  persona  In  tbe 
armed  forces  are  valid. 

A  minimum  age  of  17  has  been  fixed  for 
enlistments  in  State  military  forces. 

Crvn.    K2CHT8 

Abaentce  registration  and  voting  la  pro- 
vided. 

Release  from  penat  and  correctional  In- 
atltutlons  Is  permitted  for  examination  for 
mUltary  service.  Special  pardons  are  pro- 
vided after  honorable  war  service. 


claims;      ASStSTANCX     IN     OBTAININQ 

aarsKzariNG  or  PAnas 

Public  offlcera  may  not  charge  for  an  affi- 
davit, certificate,  or  service  rendered  to  vet- 
erans In  the  preparation  of  claima  for  tax 
exemption. 

Bureaus  of  vital  statistics  report  deaths 
of  veterana  to  county  superintendents,  who 
keep  a  record  of  the  veterans'  graves.  Death 
certificates  carry  the  name  of  the  war  and 
social-security  number  of  the  deceased  vet- 
eran. 

Veterans  are  exempt  from  record  search  or 
cc^y  fees  when  the  record  Is  to  be  used  in 
connection  with  a  claim  for  pension,  admis- 
sion to  homes,  exemption  from  Jury  duty,  or 
in  lieu  of  lost  discharge. 

Copies  of  public  record  for  wards  of  the 
Veterans'  Administration  are  provided  free 
under  the  Uniform  Guardianship  Act. 

Certified  copies  of  discharge  papers  are  Is- 
sued to  veterans  and  their  families  with  the 
fee  limited  to  60  cents. 

Honorable  discharges  are  recorded  free  of 
charge. 

The  Adjutant  General,  as  State  service  of- 
ficer, u  charged  with  the  duty  of  asalating 
veterans  and  their  dependents  with  claima 
against  the  United  States.  Municipalities 
may  operate  service  bureaus. 

SOt;CATXONAL  BINXnTS:    QUALXnCATION  roa  THX 

norzsstONs  and  txaoes 

Diplomas,  degrees,  or  other  credentials 
may  be  awarded  to  certain  Junior  students 
of  the  public  schools  or  educational  Institu- 
tions upon  their  entrance  into  active  mU- 
ltary service. 

Certain  veterans,  upon  graduation  from  a 
chiropractic  school  recognised  by  the  Federal 
Vocational  Training  Board,  are  entitled  to 
a  license  to  practice  the  science  of  cblro- 
practio. 

DUabled  war  veterans,  upon  admlaelon  to 
the  bar,  are  entitled  to  certalA  lawbooks 
Without  charge. 

Federal  voeettoaal  oertlfleetea  are  recog' 
nlMd  as  pnHtwary  work  qualifying  tor 
tbe  etudj  ol  HHMlliii,  iMUtecture,  law, 


XDVCATIOVAL    OPPOaTUWlTIXS    FOt    CHOiNlXN    OT 
VlTXaANS 

Aid  is  extended  to  children  of  veterana 
who  were  killed  in  action  In  World  War  I  or 
died  from  other  causes  while  serving  in  the 
armed  forces  of  the  United  States  t}etween 
April  6.  1917,  and  July  3.  1921.  Amount.  glSO 
maximum  per  year  per  child. 

Educational  aid  is  provided  to  chUdren  of 
veterans  kUled  in  World  War  II.  This  Is  the 
duty  of  the  Department  of  Economic  De- 
velopment. 

KMPLOTIfENT  PazmtKNCXS,  PaiVILKCES,  KTC. 

Veterans  may  be  appointed  as  detectives  in 
first-class  counties. 

Employers  who  require  a  birth  certificate 
as  a  condition  of  emplojrment,  promotion, 
etc.,  shall  accept.  In  lieu  thereof,  from  an 
employee  who  Is  a  veteran  the  honorable  dis- 
charge of  such  veteran. 

The  age  limit  is  fixed  at  23  to  35  years  for 
appointment  to  the  State  police. 

Veterans  in  any  public  service  are  Included 
In  aU  veterans'  preference  laws. 

Leaves  of  absence  are  extended  to  public 
officers  and  employees  in  mUltary  aervlce. 
with  retention  of  rights. 

The  maxUnum  age  limit  for  public  em- 
ployment Is  lowered  by  the  period  spent  In 
military  service. 

Pension  rights  are  provided  on  retirement 
from  public  service. 

Police  and  fire  department  appointees  ab- 
sent in  war  aervlce  may  Join  pension  funds. 

ClvU-service  preference  U  extended  to  vet- 
erana of  World  War  II.  their  wives  or  widow*, 
both  State  and  municipal,  including  prefer- 
eace  for  disabled  veterans. 

Benefit  rlghu  are  preaerved  under  the  Un- 
employment Compenaatlon  Act. 

Pension  rights  of  public  officers  and  em- 
ployees. Including  county  employees,  aervlng 
in  the  srmed  forces,  are  preserved. 

Rights,  benefits,  etc.,  of  achool  employees 
In  the  Red  Croaa  are  preserved. 

Status  of  legal  newspapers  forced  to  sus- 
pend publication  during  military  service  of 
the  owners  is  preserved. 

Maintenance  of  civil  service  and  veterans' 
preference  laws  upon  consolidation  of  local 
units  Is  provided. 

State  employees  who  have  held  positions 
for  not  less  than  three  consecutive  years  and 
have  veterans'  tenure  shall  be  part  of  the 
classified  civil  service. 

Officers  and  employees  of  the  public  school 
system  must  be  reinstated  after  discharge 
from  mUltary  service  with  preservation  of 
status  and  pension  rights. 

PharmaclsU'  licenses  may  be  renewed  with- 
out payment  of  fees  after  service  in  World 
War  II. 

Certain  veterans  may  be  retired  with  pen- 
sion rights  available  to  the  widow. 

Veterans  may  t>e  relnsuted  In  municipal 
employment  within  a  limited  time  after 
discharge. 

All  honorably  discharged  veterans  who 
have  served  for  three  or  more  years  are 
exempt  forever  from  jury  duty. 

Rights  of  veterans  have  been  established 
with  respect  to  tenure  of  office  in  public 
service. 

Service  in  World  War  H  shall  not  count  to- 
ward compulsory  retirement  under  any  pen- 
sion or  retirement  law  affecting  State,  county, 
municipal,  or  school  dUtrlct  employment. 

State,  county,  or  municipal  employeea  are 
permitted  to  Join  State  employees'  retire- 
ment system  after  Induction  Into  the  armed 
forces. 

The  State  employment  bureau  extends  aid 
to  veterans. 

The  State  superintendent  of  burials  U  re- 
quired to  be  a  veteran. 

Tenure  of  certain  war  veterana  In  public 
oiBre  employment,  or  position  Ua  been  as- 
tabllMied. 

Veterans  In  the  publlr  servtee  ar*  entitled 
to  leave  uf  atMsnce  to  atteitd  ttau  and  na- 
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tlonal  conventions  of  veterans'  organicatlona 
MM  duly  autborlwd  representatives. 

Veterans  may  withdraw  from  the  county 
retirement  system  without  prejudice. 

Veterans  may  withdraw  from  retirement 
system  when  serving  as  court  attendants  in 
aecond-clasa  counties. 

Veterans'  preference  Is  tppllcable  to  office 
of  State  director  of  aviation. 

Veterans  who  were  decorated  In  the  World 
War  are  entitled  to  certain  advantages  re- 
lating to  promotions  in  SUte  and  municipal 
service. 

War  service  credit  Is  considered  In  deter- 
mining advancement  In  grade  and  Increased 
pay  of  firemen,  policemen,  and  motor  ve- 
hicle Inspectors. 

War-service  credit  is  considered  in  deter- 
mining teacher  seniority.  Veteran  teachers 
may  retire  after  20  years  of  service. 

War  veterana  are  pwmitted  to  withdraw 
from  the  SUte  employees'  retirement  system. 

World  War  veterans  in  the  police  depart- 
ment In  cltlea  of  the  first  class  are  entitled 
to  certain  advantages  relating  to  promotions. 

A  State  retirement  commlaslon  has  been 
created  to  ttudy  all  pension  and  retirement 
requisites  of  veterans. 
KxmrnoN    nou    exxcution.    oAamsHMXNT, 

ETC. 

Wage*  of  World  War  veterans  are  not  sub- 
ject to  gamlahment  for  debt  contracted  prior 
to  the  war. 

OUARDIAN    ANt)   WAtO 

Special  letters  of  guardianahip  empower 
the  guardian  to  give  WTltten  consent  to  the 
enlUtment  of  the  ward  in  the  armed  force* 
In  time  of  war. 

odaxdianship 

The  county  public  gtiardian  of  incompe- 
tent veterans  lend  asalsUnce  to  guardians  of 
Incompetent  veterans. 

Parent  or  guardian  may  administer  estates 
of  less  than  1100  In  realty  or  tSOO  in  per- 
•onalty  without  appointment. 

Receipt,  investment,  etc..  by  a  guardian  of 
personal  property  valued  at  leae  than  $1,000, 
to  which  the  ward  shall  become  entitled  from 
any  source  other  than  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, Is  regulated. 

A  modified  Unllorm  Veterans'  Guardian- 
ship Act  has  been  enacted  providing  for  the 
appointment  of  a  guardian  of  an  incompe- 
tent veteran  or  the  minor  child  of  a  veteran, 
to  receive  certain  beneflU  on  behalf  ol  such 
ward. 

HOMES 

Disabled  veterans,  their  wives  or  widows, 
may  be  admitted  to  the  soldiers'  home  at 
Vlixeland. 

Disabled  veterans  may  be  admitted  to  the 
soldiers'  home  at  Menlo  Park. 

The  Arthur  Brisbane  property  at  Allaire 
has  been  donated  to  the  Stat*  for  use  as  a 
convalescent  home  lor  veterans. 

HOSPITAL    BINXnTS 

An  Incompetent  veteran  may  be  com- 
mitted to  a  Federal  hospital  under  the  Uni- 
form Veterans'  Guardianship  Act. 

Legislative  approval  has  been  given  for  a 
Federal  hospital  for  veterans  in  the  State. 

BOVSINO 

Munlclpalltle*  may  contract  Jointly  for 
erection,  maintenance,  and  operation  of  per- 
manent botulng  uniU. 

County  park  comml**lons  may  use  land* 
for  veterans'  housing.  — 

LAWS    on    VETXaAN*'    aXOKTS,    ETC. 

Provision  h**  been  mad*  for  coAipUatlon 
of  alt  laws  ol  th*  8UU  relating  to  veteran* 
of  th*  war*  of  th*  Unlt*d  iUt**. 

A  veterans'  legislative  commission  bw  be«l 
treated. 

MMAtj,  ummwutu.  wo. 

Medal*  are  pfO»UI*<l  f^f  ••'vIm  In  the  Civil 
War,  Meniean  lorder  War,  spanUh-Amerlean 
War.  atid  World  War  I. 


Testimonial  to  battleship  New  Jersey  ba* 
been  provided. 

KEMOBIALS 

Mvmlcipalitles  may  construct  hospitalH, 
•choola.  etc  as  permanent  memorials. 

Battle  of  the  Wilderness  Memorial  Park 
has  been  established  as  a  memorial  to  the 
Twelfth  New  Jersey  Regiment  of  Volunteers. 

State  highways  have  been  designated  es 
memorials  as  follows:  State  Highway  Route 
9,  VFW  Memorial  Highway;  Route  6,  United 
Spanish  War  Veterans  Memorial  Highway; 
Route  10.  American  Legion  Memorial  High- 
way; Route  24,  Military  Order  of  the  Puipie 
Heart  Memorial  Highway;  Routes  28  and  23, 
including  a  section  of  Route  22,  Blue  Stiir 
Drive,  with  roadside  rests  and  parking  strips 
to  be  constructed  as  a  memorial  to  World 
War  n  veteran  Stete  emplcyees. 

NATIONAL   CtlASO   BTRVTCE 

Status  of  National  Guard  in  Federal  poet- 
war  military  policy  has  been  determined. 

PATRIOTIC  HOLIDAYS 

Counties  may  appropriate  money  for  ob- 
servance of  Memorial  Day. 

Mvmlcipalitles  and  counties  may  appri- 
prlate  money  to  the  Grand  Army  of  the 
Republic  or  to  the  Sons  of  Union  Veterans 
of  the  Civil  War  for  the  observance  of  Me- 
morial Day  and  other  patriotic  holidays. 

PENSIONS 

An  annual  pension  of  $500  is  paid  for  life 
to  blind  veteran*  of  any  war.  Including 
World  War  II.  Thl*  U  administered  by  the 
Department  of  Economic  Development. 


XXCOROS,  EXLICS,  ETC. 

All  military  records  capable  of  being  Bei>- 
arated  from  civil  records,  preserved  In  any 
State  department  or  in  the  office  of  the  clei'lt 
or  surrogate  of  any  county  shall  be  tranii- 
ferred  to  the  office  of  the  adjutant  general 
for  preservation. 

The  3tate  librarian  has  been  directed  --o 
prepare  and  publish  a  history  entitled, 
"Participation  of  New  Jersey  in  the  Word 
War,"  as  a  memorial  to  World  War  veterans. 

Municipalities  are  to  canvass  p^sons  con- 
nected with  the  armed  forces. 

Provision  has  been  mad*  for  the  compila- 
tion of  the  records  of  Revolutionary  Wtir 
soldiers. 

The  archives  of  the  adjutant  general's  d«- 
partment  shall  Include  all  available  records 
of  officers  and  men,  movements  and  openi- 
tlons  of  the  military  and  naval  forces  of 
New  Jersey  In  all  the  wars  In  which  Its 
troops  have  participated  from  the  earl' est 
colonial  period. 

RJXIEF  AND  EEHABXLITATION 

A  State  commission  for  the  rehabiliUti<m 
of    the    physically    handicapped    has    beim 

A  savings  bank  may  Invest  moneys  de- 
posited with  it  in  loans  to  World  War  I 
veterans  secured  by  adjusted  service  certifi- 
cates issued  under  the  act  of  Congress  known 
as  the  World  War  Adjusted  Compensation 

Act. 

Bank  loans  are  available  to  veterans  to 
establish  or  rcestabllah  themaelve*  in  a 
■mall  business  or  a  profession. 

Banks,  savings  banks,  building  and  loan 
***oclatlons,  and  trust  companies,  may  make 
loans  to  qualified  veterans  guaranteed  under 
the  GI  bill  of  rlghU.  Such  loan*  ar*  «e- 
empt  from  taxation. 

A  oomml**lon  on  veterans'  benefit*  ha* 
been  **t*blUh*d. 

A  Joint  legislative  commU*lon  ha*  b<t*n 
created  to  study  the  subject  of  benefit*  for 
veterans  of  World  War  11. 

The  celling  has  been  lncr***ed  from  gafK),- 
000  to  11,800.000  on  the  fund  for  payment  of 
btneflt*  under  the  workmen's  compensation 
Iftw  to  persons  totally  disabled  *•  a  retuit 
of  second  Injury, 

llunlclp*mi**  may  m«b«  »ppropii*tionn  to 
organlai«H"ns  formed  to  honor  »nd**«»«t  nien 
and  women  in  tbe  armed  (oroee. 


withdrawal  U  permitted  of  certain  fund* 
on  deposit  In  a  closed  bank  where  such  fund*  ^ 
were  deposited  to  the  account  of  any  national 
association  of  war  veterans  and  where  such 
funds  are  to  be  used  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
lieving distress  among  needy,  unemployed, 
and  disabled  veterans.  No  withdrawal  shall 
exceed  the  pro  rata  share  that  the  fund  would 
be  entitled  to  In  final  liquidation. 

Settlement  rights  are  preserved  during 
military  service. 

Soldiers'  home  board  may  extend  relief  to 
veterans  outside  tbe  home. 

TAX    exemptions;     exemption    raOM    UCKNSB 
FEES,  RENEW.VLS,  ETC. 

Members  ol  the  armed  forces  home  on  fur- 
lough may  flah  or  gun  without  a  Ucenae. 

Moneys  received  from  war-risk  Insurance 
or  adjusted-service  certificates  are  exempt 
from  Inheritance  tax. 

Alcoholic  beverages  aold  to  military  organl- 
Bations  are  exempt  from  aales  tax. 

Loans  to  veterans  under  the  GI  bill  of 
rlghu  are  exempt  from  taxation. 

Drivers'  licenses  of  servicemen  are  con- 
tinued in  force  without  payment  of  fee  until 
180  days  after  discharge. 

Registration  fee  is  refunded  to  person  en- 
tering any  branch  of  the  military  or  naval 
forces  of  the  United  States. 

Certain  disabled  veterana  are  entitled  to 
free  license  to  act  as  Insurance  agents  or 
brokers. 

Certain  veterana  are  entitled  to  free  llcen*e* 
to  act  a*  r**l-e*Ute  br(Aer*  or  laleemen. 

A  special  licen*e  may  be  Issued  to  veteran* 
(without  cost)  to  hawk,  peddle,  and  vend 
goods,  wares,  or  merchandise,  or  solicit  trade 
within  the  SUte.  Such  license  Is  reetrlcted 
to  the  county  wherein  the  licensee  resides. 

Veteraxis  and  their  widows  ere  exempt  from 
poll  tax. 

Veterans  are  exempt  from  a  municipal  poll 

tax. 

Barbers'  registration  certificates  or  permit* 
may  be  reissued  after  discharge  from  military 
service  without  payment  of  certain  fees. 

A  certificate  of  registration  of  a  pharma- 
cist may  be  renewed  after  discharge  from 
military  service. 

Licenses  to  practice   beauty  ctiltxire  may 
be  renewed  without  examination  within  2  , 
years  after  discharge  from  mUltary  service. 

License*  to  practice  professional  engineer- 
ing or  land  surveying  may  be  renewed  with- 
out payment  of  fees  during  active  military 
service. 

Property  of  veterans'  organizations  In  ex- 
istence prior  to  June  18,  1936,  is  exempt 
from  taxation. 

Property  owned  and  used  by  a  corporation 
organized  to  provide  instructions  in  agri- 
cultural pursuit*  for  crippled  soldiers  and 
sailors  of  the  United  States  is  exempt  from 
taxation. 

Real  and  personal  property  of  veterans, 
their  widows,  and  members  of  the  armed 
forces  Is  exempt  from  State,  coimty,  or  mu- 
nicipal taxation  to  a  valuation  of  $500. 

VETERANS'   OECANIZAT10N.9 

Provision  has  been  made  for  the  printing 
of  proceedings  of  the  Grand  Army  of  the 
Republic,  Spanlsh-Anierlcan  War  Veterans, 
and  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  by  the  State. 

The  forget-me-not  or  Its  replica  has  been 
recognlaed  as  the  souvenir  of  the  Disabled 
American  Veterans  and  the  sale  thereof  1* 
restricted  to  such  organization  and  lU 
auxUlarl**. 

The  poppy  or  It*  replica  ha*  been  recog- 
nized as  the  souvenir  of  the  deceased  vet- 
erans of  World  war  I  and  It*  sale  U  re- 
stricted to  natlouRUy  recognleed  veterana* 
organlaatlon*  and  their  auxlllarle*. 

Tb*  veteran*'  special  peddler-ltoen**  Uw 
I*  reetrteted  by  probibiting  tbe  hawking  ol 
flag*,  magaalnei,  artlflolat  flower*.  •*«•:••- 
bUnatie  ot  tba  Army.  Nkvy.  Marin*  Oorp*. 
or  any  reterani'  vr^mnirMiUiu.  unitw  rea- 
dier naa  I  month*'  reaUleAde  id  Itoenrtng 
oowty. 
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Tb«  uai  uthortzcd  wearing  or  um  of  In- 
rtfnia.  bad  jm.  etc..  of  veurans'  organisations 
mladc  neanor. 
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Armory 
•rans 

Minors 
ranffM  of 
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Mtinlclp  Ultles  may  lease  property  to  vet- 

•rasa'  or^iplzatlons  without  expense  to  such 

or  af  a  nominal  rent. 

Utles    may    provide    quarters    In 

buildings  for  veterans'  organlza- 


wearlng  or  use  of  tba 
name  or  Insignia  of  a  veterans' 
Is  a  mlademeanor.  punishable 
not  exceeding  $100  or  Imprlson- 
lot  more  than  60  days, 
privileges  are  extended  to  vet- 
orginlzatlons. 

I  lay  participate  In  rifle  practice  on 
organized  rifle  clubs  of  veterans' 
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available   In  county   buildings 
veterans'  organizations. 

garrison  equipage,  ordnance,  or 

stores  may  be  loaned,  tem- 

certaln  veterans'  organizations. 

school    property    may    be    trans- 

reterans'  organizations. 

governing    bodies    may    convey 

to     veterans'     organizations 

deeded  for  public  ptirpoees. 

the   above-mentioned   laws   have 

by  the  New  Jersey  Legislature 

years  through  the  sponsorship 

of  the  DAV  and  other  vet- 

ns. 

;he  39  DAV  chapters  In  the  State. 

ej  abershlp  dues   average   about  95 

nalntaln   volunteer  or   part-time 

employment  officers. 

to  such  State-wide  service,  the 

tains    seven    full -time    National 

under  the  direction  of  John 

the  Veterans'  Administration  Re- 

,  ao  Washington  Place.  Newark. 


enact  ed 


orgs  nlzatlor 


offl  »ra. 


Ofn(e 


,v 


experts  extend  all  typas  of  ■•- 

veterans  and  their  depsodsnts, 

partifcularly  in  the  technical  prepara- 

prese  itatlon  and  prosecution  of  their 

:laims  for  various  types  of  gov- 

beneflu  to  which   they  may   b« 


entitled. 

■sinful   smployment    for    all 

tbs  DAV  has  developed  a 

man-Job-matcblng  method  pro- 

'   ths  supervision   of   my   long- 

MUlsrd  W.  Rice. 

in  1030  and  ebartcrad  by  Con> 

the  DAV  Is  composed  tielu- 

and  womsn  who  were  woandtd 

as  a  result  of  their  servtos  to  tiM 

In  time  of  war. 

t  bsvs  nba«rvsd  ths  outstand' 

flMt  tb«  DAV  haa  made  In 

•IMII  iWtlss  to  veterans  and  ttietf 


fMOti 


HON,  IuGUItTnC  B,  lUlUY 

I     »f  rffNI>SVI.VSI»IA 

Iff  TM  MM!  or  MMIiirrATfVM 
WUntUav,  Hay  f,  l§4i 

Mr  KB  LIY     Mr,  •p«ftk«r,  iMt  lat. 
•rday,  M«  f  l,  th«r«  wm  r«vivsd  tn  th« 

city  or  Vft  idsririrt,  Pa.,  whst  u  known 
M  Amorlci  nlMtlon  0«jr.  It  wsa  ihs  cus- 
Ion  prior  to  ih«  ••0004  World  War  to 
hold  A  pATAd*  And  oAlAbnitoa  on  thu 
dAts,  spon  ior«d  jointly  by  tiM  AmshOAn 
Lrgion  Anl  VAttrAna  of  foreign  Wsn, 
A  ftw  di  ft  bAf or*  the  Artt  of  MAy  th* 
commAndcri  of  the  two  VfUnuw'  pottf 
CAlle<   Into  tb«  local  Army  recruit- 


Inf  stAtion  and  asked  to  cancel  the  pa- 
rade. United  States  Army  headquarters 
In  Pittsburgh  denies  any  knowledge  of 
this  incident.  However,  a  further  check 
showed  that  orders  had  emanated  from 
the  War  Department  in  Washington 
preventing  Army  units  from  participat- 
ing in  the  parade.  Therefore,  no  Army 
units  were  permitted  in  this  parade,  nor 
was  the  Pennsylvania  National  Guard. 

Now  the  reason  given  for  this  action 
was  that  it  was  feared  that  Communists 
would  create  difficulty.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
participated  in  that  parade,  and  there 
was  no  sign  of  a  disturbance.  It  was  Just 
a  case  of  seeing  ghosts  in  every  corner. 
The  impression  prevails  in  my  district, 
where  Vandergrift  Is  located,  that  the 
War  Department  was  interfering  with 
the  people's  right  of  free  assembly. 

It  .seems  to  me  that  May  1  is  a  fitting 
date  for  an  Americanization  parade.  It 
is  ridiculous  that  the  War  Department 
should  fear  that  dv  monstrations  on  that 
date  in  the  United  States  will  be  taken  by 
Russia  to  be  for  the  same  purpose  as  their 
own  celebrations.  It  is  particularly  hard 
to  understand  how  anyone  could  think 
that  a  demorvstratlon  sponsored  by  the 
American  Legion  and  Veterans  of  For- 
eign Wars  could  have  any  taint  of  com- 
munism or  that  they  would  be  so  care- 
less as  to  permit  an  incident  to  occur. 
The  people  of  the  city  of  Vandergrift  are 
most  patriotic,  and  the  position  of  the 
War  Department  seems  indefensible. 
However.  I  have  asked  Secretary  Royall. 
of  the  Army,  for  a  full  explanation  of  that 
position. 

With  permission  to  extend  my  re- 
marks. I  wish  to  Include  here  an  edi- 
torial from  the  Oreensburg  Morning  Re- 
view entitled  "Forget  the  Ghosts,"  which 
deals  very  ably  with  this  subject: 
roaorr  tmi  ghosts 

It  is  all  right  to  keep  a  sharp  eye  on  the 
Communists  and  fellow  travelers  In  this 
country,  but  there  is  no  tue  of  people  getting 
so  excited  that  they  start  to  see  Communist 
ghosts  under  the  beds. 

Considerable  excltemsBt  was  created  In 
eonnsctlon  with  the  resumption  of  the  tra- 
ditional May  1  Americanization  parade  at 
Vsnd«r«rlft  last  Saturday  after  s  Isps*  of  6 
years,  but  the  parade  was  held  anyway,  si- 
thoush  there  were  not  nearly  so  many  units 
tn  the  tine  of  march  as  stiMflpAled  snd  al« 
mnmi  Mate  And  iMsial  potlAs  mtniied  wt»h 
MM  «OWd  M  MAfd  sfsinst  sfiy  p<^ibte  un« 

lWvniW^v« 


Russia  as  being  s  Communist  celebration. 
The  Russian  people  cannot  understand  why 
any  May  1  celebration  throughout  the  world 
Is  not  in  their  honor." 

Let  us  hope  that  Oeneral  Vaughan  doec 
not  get  the  Idea  of  trying  to  call  off  the 
Fourth  of  July  celebration  for  fear  It  might 
coincide  with  some  Russian  holiday. 

The  Government-controlled  newspapers 
and  radios  of  Russia  misrepresent  practically 
everything  the  American  people  do  or  itay  tc 
the  people  of  the  Soviet  Union,  so  why  gel 
excited  about  a  misrepresentation  of  eventi 
staged  in  this  coimtry  on  May  1? 


The  Uncommon  Nature  of  the  Common 
People  Whose  Cash  Finances  the  Pres- 
idential Campaign  of  Henry  Wallace 


W&     ▼■OTWwWf    Www    WwWWWf    P^W    MVIWipHHVf 

MMRursfsmsnt  fnsft, 

Tt- •••lers  AT  MM  fmimmm  mm 

ill'  '  uti^  Mt^  wtmrn  9iym' 

fH*'  •!  IMI  AA  effATl  VIA  MAdA  *f 

Ills  Aimy  ut  tisvs  tits  Asiurdsy  pAfSAS  «sll«4 
off,  Th-  A.I...  .I.I.I.,.!  this,  Aul  IAS  Nsllwlisl 
Chiard  >  •  MhsAulMl  lo  ipsrMl* 

•AASslsd  t....,  ,.....•  aiiA  Ml  AMMT  pirn  M 
Ihs  Alsts  servue  sMl  MtimH  ChMfi  WUtA 
fAUowMl  ths  ssms  pAUif* 

This  AonpsrtlslpsllAS  polley  of  ssrvies  snA 
NAllonAl  Ousrd  uniu  in  sveiiis  ■tsged  on 
llAjr  Dav  >i>i>*ara  to  have  hsd  lu  origin  with 
MaJ   O  y  N.  Vsticbsn.  milliary  aids 

to  Pre«i.i<^..<  iUrry  1.  Truman.  A  letter  of 
his  la  heiiif  quoted,  In  part,  as  follows; 

"It  has  been  their  eiperisMO  MMIt  any  eels* 
brstlon  of  that  kind  the  isl  of  May  tn  ths 
United  States  u  pictured  and  sdvsrtlssd  in 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  KARL  E.  MUNDT 

or  SOtTTH   DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  07  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  4.  1948 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  Speaker.  Americans 
for  Democratic  Action,  at  1740  K  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.  C,  have  published 
an  lntere.<;ting  monograph  entitled 
"Henry  A.  Wallace— the  First  3  Months." 
Among  other  things,  this  publication  lists 
the  contributors  to  the  Wallace-for-Pres- 
idint  campaign  as  li  ted  with  the  Clerk 
ol  the  United  States  House  of  Represent- 
atives. 

Mr.  Speaker,  here  Is  what  the  Ameri- 
cans for  Democratic  Action  publication 
says  about  these  contributors  and  the 
nature  and  size  of  their  contributions: 

SCICX  or  GXOKOK'S  ANOELS 

Henry  Wallace  has  claimed  that  his  Presi- 
dential campaign  would  be  financed  by  nick- 
els and  dimes  and  dollars  from  the  Uttls 
people  of  America.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  dtir- 
Ing  the  first  a  months  of  1946.  there  were 
more  big  contributors— over  11.000— to  the 
Wallace  campaign  than  to  the  Republlcaa 
and  Democratic  Parties  combined. 

Out  of  I0OJM  AoUsetsd  by  the  GOP  In 
this  OO-day  period,  only  eight  contributors 
were  orn  •!  000  and  the  largest  was  MJOO. 

Out  of  the  $16M2  oollected  by  the  Demo- 
eraU.  seven  eontrlbtitors  were  over  II  ,000  anA 
ths  larAsst  was  UMO. 

«ut  Mit  of  M7A7f  AONAttMl  for  Walla/>«^ 
hfTih  rty  fh*  N«<tmial  W»Unrm  ff,f  Pr*«i'l*ni 
fv,trmM«,«  nntl  |h«  f^ogrssalvs  CltlssttS  W 

MS -  —  - 


A»<- 


AiWAIfAB^AP  MfW  AHNPIVe 

■  mm§.  PmM  m  Mm  jMm 
•*•  tuam  AMAMM  mmt' 


•»•  lAffAM 

■r.,  was  fAT  Hm  AAA 

•«•  ♦^••^.MrtlAfllAB, 

<All>    OMAf  MM 

«    "It  AAMM  tnm  A 

hmrmn  (hmmuhfi,  rrsdensk  V  rteld,  AAAA 
A  Mnlftbuiiii^  •4iiwf  lu  !!,«  fi^m  Masses  and 
A    fhl^'  •tAAAlAl    AAMintNlUir    U»    that 

M...  .,.1.^  M  lAlAfi. 
are  ths  otMr  MiiirtMtort,  as  llstsd  In 
illls  RIsd  with  Ihs  Olsrli  of  the  Uiiitsd 
•tAtAi  Bamss  of  Rsprsssntativsti 
Wlna  Deioer,  Us  An|slsf,  Calif......  M.OOO 

Barbara  Ktstn,  Kew  r.»rli  Citr 1,000 

•Sfnsrd  L  Adee  Hew  Yorh  City 1.000 

llobsrt  Aalss,  New  York  Oltf 4.000 

Vsra  Aslsa,  New  Tort  011? 1,000 

Mrs  rrasier  McCann,  New  Yoik  City..     I,  WO 
Mrs,  Aniu  MoCormlck  Blaine,  Chlea« 
fo.  A  «OttoAln«An  of  ths  Wallacs- 

fur>Prsstdsnt  eommlt'.ee a  SOO 

Miles  aherover,  New  York  City.......     2,  MO 
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Mrs  Luke  WUson.  Bethssd*.Md..  wife  York  City);  Ralph  ■  Shikes  (New  York          According  to  a  printed  P««T«to  of   the 

or   mother  of  the  *CA  laflalatlve  City):   Mrs.  Blnor  S.  Glmbel    (no  city  Communist  Political  Association  s  San  Pran- 

repreeentatlve            -         $3,000  shown) ;  AnlU  Wilcox  (New  York  City);  Cisco   meeUng   concerning    the    United    Na- 

Paul    Tiahman     New    York    City,    a  Saul  Z.  Sokolov  (Valparaiso.  Ind.) ;  Theo-  tlons  Conference,  May  17.  IMS,  Frederick  V. 

member    of  the  board  of  PCA  who  dore  Shapiro  (New  York).  J^eld  was  one  of  the  speakers      The  Dally 

participated   in   the   draft-WaUace  ^  aearch  of  the  records,  files,  and  publics-  '^^^l.^iTi'' k^VM^'o^  ol  th^^Viho 

board  meeUnc  DecemberlS 2,000  ^jq^s   of    the    Committee    on    Un-American  °L^^s  It^tenient  t^  TheTreSdenrSf  tS 

£SSl''L^«'Nc^%^o°rL'aS'--     \'Z  Activities   revealed   information   concerning  "^^?S  VtS2"*<SeSil'4   Se    C^munTt 

?°?^Harb^g    B^^d^y  1^^^::::       :  SSS  ''''  '^*'"-  '''''''  ^'^°^^-  "  ^°^^°""  P-ny.    Mr.  Fleld  was  Identified  in  this  source 

Eouise  R   Bra^msten.  Ne  J  Y^rk  City.,     l.  000  rE=DEi.iCK  v.  r«Ln  as  being  from  New  York  City. 

RalDh  E  Shikes  New  York  City                1, 000  A  catalog  of  the  International  Publishers           The    International    Press    Correspondence 

^                    '            .  ,._    .                         J  lists  a  book  written  by  Frederick  V.  Fleld.  (official   organ  of  the  Communist  Interna- 

(All   the  above  contributions  were  made  ,^^  international  Publishers  was  cited   as  tlonal)   In  its  Issue  of  October  6,  1935,  Vol. 

through  the  WaUace-for-Prerfdent  commit-  ^^^  -.publishing  agency  of  the   Communist  15,  No.  60,  p.   1263.  lists  Frederick  V.  Field 

t**  )  Party"  In  a  brief  for  the  United  States  in  as  a  member  of  the  Thaelman  International 

The  following  were  made  to  the  Progressive  ^^  ^^^^  ^^  wuilam  Schnelderman  (p.  145) .  Release  Committee.     Ernst  Thaelman  was  a 

Cltlaens  of  America:)  j^^  Report  No.  1476,  dated  January  3,  1940,  Jailed  Communist  leader  of  Germany. 

Mrs.  Blnor  S.  Glmbel.  board  member  the    Special    Committee    en    Uu-Amerlcan           Frederick  V.  Field  has  contributed  to  the 

of  the  PCA  who  parUclpated  In  the  Activities  had  this  to  say  about  the  Inter-  Dally  Worker,  as  shown  In  the  following  is- 

draft- Wallace   December    15   board  national  Publishers:   "Tlirough  the  medium  sues:    The   Worker    (Sunday   edition   of    the 

meetlr^ »3,CO0  of    the    International    Publishers.     •     •     •  Dally  Worker)   o' May  25.  iM7  (p.  4) ;  Dally 

Anita  Wilcox.  New  York  City 1.000  extensive  Soviet  propaganda  Is  subsidized  In  Worker  of  July  17,  1947,  page  2;  Dally  Worker, 

Bsul  r.  Sokolov,  Valpartso.  Ind 1,000  the  United  States.    Both  the  American  Com-  October    17,    1947,    In    which    source    he    is 

Dorothy  Chertak.  New  York  City  (see  munlst  Party  and  the  Soviet  Government  are  identified    as    being    from    New    York;     the 

above) 1,000  involved  In  this  ostensibly  commercial  con-  Work«- of  January  18,  1948,  page  4  (southern 

TiMOdere  Shapiro.  Brooklyn,  N.  Y —     1,000  cem    which    distributes    foreign-subsidized  edition);  and  a  speaker  at  the  Daily  Workw 

books  and  pamphlets  in  the  United  States  Forum   of  Five   Hundred,    according   to   the 

Mr.  Speaker,  since  this  list  has  been  (p  gj  March  19,  1948  issue,  page  7. 

publicized  by  Americans  for  Democratic  Frederick  V.  Field  has  contributed  to  the           The  Dully  Worker  is  "the  chief  journalistic 

Action  so  many  have  wondered  at>OUt  the  following     issues     of     Political     Affairs,     a  mouthpiece      of      the      Communist      Party, 

background    and    political    activities    of  monthly    magazine    devoted    to    the    theory  •     •      •     this    newspaper   is,   and    has    been 

these   large    contributors    io    the   third-  and     practice     of     Marxism-Leninism     (ac-  for  a  little  more  than  20  years,  the  Com- 

inese   '°'^.^J'"";  '            .       Vcn^,.  mm-  cording  to  Its  own  advertisement) :  Novem-  munist   Party  s   newspaper.      •      •      •      ths 

party   movement   that   the   House  Com-  ^    ^^^             988-IOOO;    January    1946.    pp.  Daily  Worker  was  founded  in  response  to  dl- 

mtttee  ca  Un -American  ACUVlues.  in  re-  g^^j.  j^j       ^94^    pp    309-496-  January  1948.  rect  instructions  from  the  Communist  Inter- 

sponse  to  these  requests,  has  prepared  a  ^  ^^-                '  ^'^  national    in    Moecow.    •    ♦    •    For    i7Vi 

summary  of  the  associations  and  actlvl-  Frederick  V    Fleld    in  1947    was  secretary  years,  the  pages  of  the  Daily  Worker  were 

ties  of  these  donors  of  big  gifts  and  large  ^j   ^ue    board   of   tn!istees   of   the    Jefferson  filled  with  subversive  propaganda,  advocat- 

campalgn  contributions.    Since  the  sum-  school  of  Social  Science,  as  shown  in  the  ln«  insurrection,  claw  war,  the  violent  over- 

mary  Is  rather  extensive.  I  am  including  following  sources:   Daily  Worker,  of  March  throw  of  the  United  states  Government,  and 

U  rnVheCp^ndi,  of  th^  Rkcoki.  at  thg  ^, -^fts^iL^?.^  ^T%T^^'l.  ISlpSr^if  S  t^X^S <l^^^^an 

pomt  in  order  to  save  our  comrmtteest^  r7nven?e  S' trA Je?cas??he%umm^  Un-American    Activities    dated    March    ». 

the  necessity  of  preparing  separate  re-  August  i947  cataioe  m  2V  the  Catalog  i***-  PP-  6».  fiO. 

port,  tn  reply  to  the  many  inquiries  com-  Jj^^^p^^Lr  ic^bef  I947  (p    l)                       ft«ierlck  v.  Field's  afmiatlon   with   New 

ing  In  on  the  men  and  women  listed  in  ^  B*v>on  No.  ISll  of  the  Special  Com-  Masses,  is  shown  by  the  foUo^lng  references: 

the   monograph   of   the   Americans    for  ^,„„    ^    Un-American    Activities,    dated  He  was  a  ^P^^^at  ^o'*n'^r^K°Li^f„  ,'vl 

Democratic  Action.     Readers  may  form  March  29,  1944,  we  find  that  "In  1941,  the  ^^^^.-^^f  ^  i^'fj" /X^"  ^u^^^iJS   SS 

their  ow-n  conclusions  from  the  Inf orma-  communists  esubUshed  a  school  in  New  ^P"^  "•  ^*t^;^,^  °  h,^,^^^"*'"^^"^^^ 

U^n'lLsted  in  the  flies  of  the  Un-Amerl-  York  city  which  was  known  as  the  Schc«i  --^^^-t?/  il^tJ^^'^'J^X'^ 

CWl  AcUvlUes  Committee.  lor  Democracy  (now  merged  with  the  Work-  ^^^^^   ^   November  18.  1942   (p.  •); 

^  PMiiDf .  Mr.  speaker,  one  might  ob-  "•  Schoo  ^"^^Jj/;""-- 8^^°^  ^^^^J  Sw  liSTof  JuTy^  13.  1943.  p.  2.  lutf  him 

serve  uSt  pnjap.  thi.  U-t  Of  coijtrlbu-  ,^:?2> "  scJ^^  SSarsJi^- 15  ^Jn  '^:!t,T:n'ZSTbr'i:J''l'L^fr£ 

tors   to   the   Wallace  campaign    throws  ...<ijunct  of  the  Communist  Party."  on  a  Ust  ^"jf '?^;^^''li^^^u;iS  a^rtlcie  bJ 

some  needed  llf  ht  on  the  question  of  why  furiuhed  the  Loyalty  Review  Board.     (Sss  JS^L^'  IfSbSSS  t^SL  ttJntemSr   S 

It  1.  that  ykmn  A.  WaUac€  w  persist-  ^r^n  rslssss  of  tt^  U.  >.  Civil  Bsrvics  Com-  S^Jii,T  wSl^J^lTlSi  ^.J  li 

tntly  ti^mm  Hid  cantlgates  the  House  miuirm.  dstsd  Ososmber  6.  1947  )                        ^^  ^  msmbsr  of  ths  rscsptiflB  oommittss  of 

Committee   on   Un-Amrrlc«n  ikMvltles  a  nsws  rslssss  dated  PxsMbw  26,  1941.  ^^^  Thirty-ssoond  Annual  ArtisU  snd  Writ- 

and  why  he  slone  of  all  tb«  Cilldldates  of  the  NatloDsi  Fedsrstlaa  tor  Constitutional  ,„  g,„  gpoo«ofsd  by  New  Mssess.  as  shown 

-^  «ii  M  hU  wsTtO  dtfMti  Um  PM'  ^  N«tlonsl  rsdwstlon  f .,r  0»nstHutlor.al       tfllrutei  to  itMse  Isstiss,  jRnusry  4,  f stMltM/ 

•OfMi  out  m  nu  w»y  to  ■•'_»y  *^_  ^1.  Ubwtlss  hss  bssu  ettsd  by  tamrn  Aitornsy      *«    AtHii  f|,  A|sy  JM.  1»44,  fteMMriW  IL 

ln§  mi  mm0ni94  umm,  ^mi,  J^_v*'r  '•••!"*                        >*»mt  im^                            ,  -  ^ 

^imiS'SmmSm  AMifM^  V»IM  M*iM  Im  mm%  llll  ff  tilt  MnM  OMMHtiM     1  ^h$)  Dslly  WortMr  »«  m.s  uc  ii.*  apuii. 

SsMss  sTlUMsssiiisUvM,  April  M,  tt4t|  (tn   uicAmsftMit   AfitVttlM.  «•  MM  llMl     %im  tH  iHs  Wlfl'th«'f»(M0  QmXmmt—  H«M 

a^inr.  bLa..!.  k  V  ristd  Ulna  Ds«u»  (fija  «»•  WHioi.sJ  fMUrtUon  (or  OtafMumwrt     m  Ws*hlfifloii,  D.  0.,  April  i-T,  IfM,    Th« 

•**^^.il£^i^b.r.    KiI^M    (N-w    v!i1l^  LIlMrUss  waa  orgsiUssd  Ml  Mm  fiMMMT  of      nsttmisl  MiMlMlM  to  win  ths  p.*.-   was 

SStriL..!. d      AdJ.  (iew  Vom  Oity n  >»♦«.  »n«r  •  r»w  wsshs  bsfON  Wm  taUMMitf      |fi«lii«Ml  on  •  tm  of  sotovsrsif s  pruaniwi !''«•• 

22Ik^  «     ;.w   y  JI  <5Jf)  I   ilii  *»*  *»»•  •^itloua  AmsrlflM  Nm«  MoMUM-     fumMMl  Oy  AMornjy  OMieria  OUrti  for  ujs 

SS!I^ii.^Tori  iwi    Si  rrliirlS.  t»o«.    it  is  not  Mrfrtslof.  tkMOfors,  that     of  VM  tofolty  Herlsw  »mN,     (»••  U,  ■• 

£S^  i52»  tJ»  «»)•  Mrs  Anua  C  tbo  vl-ws  sad  poMlo*  oC  tHo  two  oi|ai>tss.      civU  Isrvlos  Commission's  proM  rslssss  si 

Sjr/£w  Y^k  citrTK  tSTwitoo.  tlMH   botli    of    tLm    wsro   oo«plotoiy    to         Fredwisk  V.  risld  was  slsoa«iisi#0  w«* 

iiitMSL    ui  r   jLl  T^shmSi    (Sri  hsrmooy  wit*  the  poUelss  snd  vl.w.  of  ths     tko  PMptoVJMIo  9oma4»mm,ta^»»  an 

ToSTcuJ)    ttiijrctruut  (or  Obsr-  Communist  Fsrty.    TbTopscial  Commlttss      iD^ftdMl  OOtfonsr  "ft2L?!?S2S!  '  ^ 

uk,    (Hsw'YoSroitf)7llol»srt  L.  iulss  on   un-AmsrlOMi  AsUflUss  sUo  cited   the      oorOtof  to  •  Issllst.  FM  FeopU  •  R^tel 

?IMr  TJt  IS?):  ?  T   Harburg  (Hsw  o.f^l»«l«i  Hi  lU  report  Ho.  2211  ot  June      *^;^;. »»J;,  ^iJJ'JJ  »«-'*»   ^^ 

York  CltJ);    Louise   R.  Biansten    (Mew  81,  INf.                                                                     Included    ths    PsopUs 
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records,  and  publications  of  the 
on  Un-American  Activities  reveal 
information       concerning 
Ades: 

In  the  Dally  Worker,  November 

3 ) .  stated  that  Bernard  Ades  was 

attorney   for   the   International 

In  Maryland.     The   Intema- 

LKbor  Defense  was  cited  as  a  Com- 

ront    organization    by    the    Special 

en  Un-American  Activities,  June 

March  29.  1944.  and  as  the  "legal 

he  Communist  Party"  by  Attorney 

Francis      Blddle.      CoNoaxasioNAi. 

September  24.  1942  (p.  7444). 

Iiaily    Worker    on    January    27,    1934 

tated  that  Bernard  Ades.  attorney 

International  Labor  Defense,  faced 

m  Baltimore.  Md. 

Worker  on  March  17.  1934  (p.  3). 

Bernard  Ades  as  a  speaker  at  the 

School   Forum   In   Baltimore.     The 

School  was  cited  as  "an  official  Com- 

»arty  school"  In  H.  R.  1311  (p.  168). 

29.   1937,  the  Dally  Worker 

ll4ted  Bernard  Ades  as  a  speaker  before 

of  the  Abraham  Lincoln  Brigade, 

a  Communist-front  organization  by 

Committee    on     Un-American 

March   29.    1944   and   January   3, 
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APPENDIX  TO  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 


of  Frederick  V.  Field  has  been 

various  publications  of  the  Com- 

Un-American  Activities:  however. 

with  which  he  was  shown 

and  which  have  been  cited,  are 

the  foregoing  Information. 


BSaMASO  L.   Aoca 


RlSbts 


Ades  performed  accounting  serv- 

the  ClvU  Rights  Congress,  cited  as 

by  Attorney  General  Clark   (see 

of  the  United  SUtes  ClvU  Serv- 

taslon   dated    December   5.    1947). 

mlttee  on  Un-American   Activities 

after  an  Investigation,  that  "the 

Congress    Is    an    organization 

not  to  the  broader  Issues  of  civil 

but  specincally  to  the  defense  of 

Communists  and  the  Communist 

the  organization  Is  controlled  by 

who  are  either  members  of  the 

Party  or  openly  loyal  to  It.  and 

carrying  out  its  defense  aims,  the 

Ion  has  at  the  same  time  engaged 

iMlfn   of   Tiuncatlon   against   the 

ao^Mraisetit  "     (8e«  R«pt.  No.  1110, 

N4vemb«r  17,  1947.) 

Ades.  of  68  West  Two  Hundred 

•eighth  Street.  Bronx,  signed  the 

•wide  nominating  petition  for  the 

Party  candUUtM  (p.  aseO). 

Nhtlonai  Committee  of  the  Interna* 

Ji  rldlcal  Asaoclatlon,  cited  as  a  Com* 

front    organisation    by    the   Special 

on    Un-American    Activities    on 

1944.  listed  Bernard  Ades  as  the 

of  that  committee  from  Mary- 

an  undated  letterhead  of  that  or- 


N«gr 

C«  ngreaa 


Adas  was  an  endorser  of  the  Na- 

o  Congress  In  1936.     The  National 

was  cited  as  a  Conununlst- 

organization  by  the  Special  Committee 

American  Activities.  January  3,  1940; 

1942;  March  29.  1944;  and  as  a  sub- 

)rganlzatlon    by    Attorney    General 

:  hddle  In  Executive  Order  No.  9300. 

Fibruary  5,  1943. 

the  list  of  contributors  to  the  ClvU 

Congress  Is  the  foU owing: 

Contijlbutlons  of  $500  or  more:   Bernard 

Firth    Avenue,   New    York   City." 

rep{)rt  on  ClvU  Rights  Congress  dated 

17.    1947,    by    the   Committee   on 

Activities.) 


MBS.    AMTTA    M'COaMICK    ZLAINS 

The  records,  flies,  and  publications  of  the 
Committee  on  Un-American  Activities  reveal 
the  following  Information  on  Mrs.  Anita  Mc- 
Cormlck  Blame: 

The  DaUy  Worker  of  January  11,  1933  (p. 
2).  listed  Mrs.  Anita  McCormlck  Blaine  as  a 
signer  of  the  Manifesto  of  the  Union  of  Con- 
certed Peace  Efforts,  cited  as  a  Communist- 
front  organization  by  the  Special  Committee 
on  Un-American  Activities.  March  29,  1944, 
Muxs  SHxaovza 

The  records,  flies,  and  publications  of  the 
Committee  on  Un-American  Activities  reveal 
the  following  Information  on  Miles  Sherover: 

The  pamphlet  Call  to  the  Congress  of 
American -Soviet  Friendship,  November  6-8. 
1943  (p.  4),  listed  MUea  M.  Sherover  as  a 
sponsor  of  the  National  CouncU  of  American - 
Scnrlet  Friendship,  cited  as  a  Communist- 
front  organization  by  the  Special  Committee 
on  Un-American  Activities.  March  29.  1944. 
The  National  CouncU  of  American -Soviet 
Friendship  was  also  cited  as  a  subversive  or- 
ganization by  Attorney  General  Clark.  (See 
press  release  by  the  U.  S.  ClvU  Service  Com- 
mission, December  5,  1947.) 

Miles  M.  Sherover  was  listed  as  a  sponsor 
of  the  National  Council  of  American -Soviet 
Friendship  in  a  memorandum  Issued  by  the 
councU  March  18,  1946. 

The  name  of  Miles  M.  Sherover  appears  In 
the  list  of  sponsors  of  a  dinner  forum  on 
Europe  Today.  October  9.  1941.  which  was 
held  In  New  York.  N.  Y..  under  the  auspfces 
of  the  American  Committee  To  Save  Refu- 
gees, cited  as  a  Communist-front  organiza- 
tion by  the  Special  Committee  on  Un-Amer- 
ican Activities.  March  29,  1944.  Another 
sponsor  of  the  dinner  forum  was  the  United 
American  Spanish  Aid  Committee,  also  cited 
as  a  Communist-front  organization  by  the 
Special  Conunlttee  on  Un-American  Activi- 
ties March  29.  1944. 

The  following  quotation  was  taken  from 
testimony  given  before  the  Special  Commit- 
tee on  Un-American  Activities  by  Mr.  Robert 
K.  Halpem  November  21.  1938: 

"The  Chaibman.  Who  were  some  other  peo- 
ple connected  with  the  Soviet-American  Se- 
curities Corp  ,  when  you  were  with  them? 

"Mr.  HAt,pEZN.  Mr.  Miles  Sherover. 

"The  Chairman.  Does  be  live  In  New  York? 

"Mr  Haltczn    Yes,  sir. 

"The  Chaiiman    What  was  his  position? 

"Mr  HALTzai*.  He  was  president  of  the  cor- 
poration prior  to  my  becoming  president," 
(Public  hearlngi.  vol.  III  )  * 

The  following  quotation  was  taken  from 
the  testimony  given  before  the  Special  Com* 
mlttee  on  Un-American  Actlvltle*  by  Mr, 
D.  H   Oubrowsky.  September  27,  1930: 

"Mr.  WHrrtZY  Will  you  tell  the  committee 
what  you  know  about  an  organirstuni  known 
as  the  Soviet  American  Securities  Corp  ,  30 
Broad  Street,  New  York  City? 

"Mr.  DvmowsKT  Well,  that  Is  one  of  the 
many  rackets.    That  U  another  one. 

"Mr.  WHrrtrr.  How  does  that  work? 

"Mr.  DuBBowsKT,  Oh.  that  Is  simple. 

"Mr.  WHrrucT.  Is  that  another  medium 
through  which  funds  are  raised  In  America  to 
propagandize  the  country? 

"Mr.  DuBBo^K-sKT.  It  was  conceived  by  a 
certain  Miles  Sherover,  He  sold  the  Idea  to 
the  state  bank  of  the  U.  S.  S.  R.  back,  I  be- 
lieve, 4  or  5  years  ago.  He  told  them  that  a 
simple  way  to  raise  money  for  the  treasury 
of  the  Soviet  Union  would  be  to  sell  bonds, 
Soviet  bonds.  And  there  are  plenty  of  gulU- 
bles  in  the  United  States  who  would  buy 
them.  The  means  and  method  of  selling 
were  rather  unique.  If  you  recollect.  In  1933 
there  was  almost  an  epidemic  of  failures  of 
banks  in  the  United  States.  They  appealed 
to  every  Russian  residing  in  the  United 
States,  or  Americans  of  former  Russian  na- 
tionality, as  well  as  the  liberal  and  the  fellow- 
traveler,  that  the  safest  method  of  keeping 
bU  dollars  was  to  buy  Soviet  bonds,  because 
the  money  would  be  kept  In  the  state  bank 


of  the  U.  S.  S.  R .  which  does  not  fall.  Only 
capitalist  banks  fall.  And.  gentlemen,  you 
would  t>e  stirprlsed  that  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  dollars  of  these  Soviet  bonds  have 
been  sold  in  the  United  Sutes."  (Public 
hearings,  vol.  of  1939.  p.  5332.) 

MBS.    LTTKK  WILSON 

Mrs.  Luke  I.  Wilson  (believed  to  be  the 
•untpwaon  as  Mrs.  Luke  WUson  of  Bethesda) 
attendwl  a  dinner  given  in  Washington.  April 

7.  1947,  by  the  Southern  Conference  for 
Human  Welfare,  according  to  a  list  contained 
in  the  committee  flies.  A  letterhead  of  the 
organization  lists  her  name  as  of  June  4, 
1947.  as  a  member  of  the  executive  board. 
Washington  committee.  Southern  Conference 
for  Himian  Welfare. 

In  a  report  on  the  Southern  Conference  for 
Human  Welfare,  dated  June  16.  1947.  the 
Committee  on  Un-American  Activities  has 
concluded  that  the  organ twitlon  "is  perhaps 
the  most  deviously  eamooAaged  Communist- 
front  organization.  When  put  to  the  follow- 
ing acid  test  it  reveals  its  true  character: 
1.  It  shows  ttnswerving  loyalty  to  the  basic 
principles  of  Soviet  foreign  policy.  2.  It  has 
consistently  refused  to  take  sharp  Issue  with 
the  activities  and  policies  of  either  the  Com- 
munist Party.  United  States  of  America,  or 
the  Soviet  Union.  3.  It  has  maintained  in 
decisive  posts  persons  who  have  the  confl- 
dencc  of  the  Communist  press.  4.  It  has  dis- 
played consistent  antl-Amcrlcan  bias  and 
pro-Soviet  bias,  despite  professions,  in  gen- 
eralities, of  love  for  America"  (p.  17). 

PAUL  TISHMAN 

A  letterhead,  dated  AprU  11.  1947.  of  the 
Progressive  Citizens  of  America,  lists  the 
name  of  Paul  Tlshman  as  vice  chairman 
of  the  group.  PCA  Politics,  published  by 
PCA,  New  York  State  chapter,  October  1947 
(p.  2).  also  referred  to  blm  as  vice  chairman 
of  PCA,  New  York  State  chapter.  The  Pro- 
gressive Citizen  for  December  1947  gave  the 
same  information. 

'  In  testimony  before  the  Committee  on  Un- 
AmwlMn  Activities  in  July  1947,  Mr.  Waltery 

8.  Starie,  chairman  of  the  national  security 
committee  of  the  American  Coalition  of  Pa- 
triotic, Civic,  and  Fraternal  Societies,  re- 
vealed that  Paul  Tlshman  was  one  of  the 
vice  chairmen  of  the  Progressive  Citizens  of 
America.  (P.  148  of  the  testimony.)  Fur- 
ther, in  the  same  testimony,  Mr.  Steele  had 
thu  to  say  regarding  the  organization : 

"Progressive  Citizens  of  America  enters  into 
the  political  pressure  propaganda  campaigns 
and  marches  of  the  leftist  variety.  •  •  • 
The  organization  has  been  particularly  crlti* 
cal  of  ctirrent  changes  in  the  foreign  polU 
ciM  of  the  Trumga  Mtalalttrfttlon,  and  ad- 
rocatea  an  appeaMOMttt  ttttttld*  toward  lltis- 
sla  and  her  sateUite  countries.  •  •  • 
Communists  cooperate  wholeheartedly  In 
keeping  the  Progreasive  Citizens  of  America 
In  the  limelight,  and  the  latter  utUlze  con- 
siderable space  In  announcing  scheduled 
gatherings  In  the  Communist  organs."  (P. 
149  of  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Steele.) 

D0X07HT   CZBTAX    (OB   CREXTAK) 

According  to  the  records  of  this  commit- 
tee. Dorothy  Chertak  was  a  delegate  to  the 
woman's  international  congress  against  wax' 
and  fascism,  as  shown  in  Fight,  official  pub- 
lication of  the  American  League  Against  War 
and  Fascism  (the  August  1934  issue,  p.  10). 
She  was  listed  in  the  Dally  Worker  of  May  1, 
1936  (p.  6)  as  luncheon  secretary  of  the 
American  League  Against  War  and  Fascism 
In  New  York  City.  She  was  shown  In  the 
Peace  Year  Book,  1939-40  (p.  VIII) ,  as  a^cre- 
tary  of  the  antl--Nazl  committee.  New  York 
City  division.  American  League  for  Peace 
and  Democracy. 

The  American  League  Against  War  and 
Fascism  "was  organized  at  the  flrst  United 
States  congress  against  war,  which  was  held 
In  New  York  City,  September  29  to  October  1, 
1933.     Four  years  later,  at  PltUborgh,  No- 
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v«mber  26-28,  1937.  the  name  of  the  organi- 
zation was  changed  to  the  American  League 
for  Peace  and  Democracy.  There  was,  how- 
ever, no  fundamental  change  In  the  char- 
acter of  the  organization.  It  remained  as 
completely  under  the  control  of  Communists 
when  the  name  was  changed  as  It  bad  been 
before.  New  verbiage  was  Introduced  In  con- 
formity with  the  new  Une  of  the  Communist 
Party,  but  this  only  served  to  high  light  the 
Communist  Party's  continuing  control  of  the 
organization."  (Report  No.  1311  of  the  Spe- 
cial Committee  on  Un-American  Activities, 
dated  March  29,  1944,  p.  63. )  The  American 
League  Against  War  and  Fascism  wrs  also 
cited  in  the  special  committee's  report  of 
January  3.  1940;  the  American  League  for 
Peace  and  Democracy  was  cited  in  the  Janu- 
3.  1940,  report,  as  well  as  the  one  dated  June 
25.  1942. 

Attorney  General  Blddle  said  that  the 
American  League  for  Peace  and  Democracy 
"was  designed  to  conceal  Communist  control. 
In  accordance  with  the  new  tactics  of  the 
Communist  International"  ( Concressionai, 
RccOBO.  September  24.  1942.  p.  7443). 

Dorothy  Chertak  was  a  member  of  the 
executive  board  of  the  American  Committee 
To  Save  Refugees,  as  shown  In  a  folder  of 
the  organization,  as  well  as  In  a  bulletin. 
Spot  News,  page  1.  The  American  Committee 
To  Save  Refugees  has  been  cited  by  the  Spe- 
cial Committee  on  Un-American  Activities  as 
a  Communist-front  organization,  (Eept. 
1311.  Mar.  29.  1944.  p.  49.) 

BOBCBT  L.  SOLES 

The  only  reference  to  Robert  L.  Soles  found 
in  the  records  of  this  committee  was  In  testi- 
mony of  Mr.  Walter  S.  Steele  before  the  com- 
mittee In  July  1947: 

"Mr.  Stkxlb.  In  the  field  of  newspapers, 
magazines,  and  bulletins,  the  CommunisU. 
Red  fronts,  and  fellow  travelers  are  well  rep- 
resented." (Mr.  Steele  has  listed  under  this 
category  Salute  magazine,  treasurer  of  which 
he  suted  to  be  Robert  L.  Soles.)  (See  pub- 
lic hearings.  July  21.  1947,  pp.  33  and  37.) 

(NOTZ. — Salute  has  not  been  cited  by  the 
Committee  on  Un-American  Activities.) 

B.   T.   HABBOtO 

A  printed  program  of  the  Writers  Congress 
held  In  1943  contains  the  name  of  E.  Y.  Har- 
burg  as  a  member  of  the  Seminar  on  Song 
Writing  In  War.  The  American  Writers  Con- 
gress, sponsored  by  the  League  of  American 
Writers,  was  cited  by  the  Special  Committee 
on  Un-American  Activities  In  lU  report  of 
March  20.  1944.  (The  League  of  American 
Writers  has  been  characterized,  as  well  aa 
citations  shown,  on  page  4  of  this  memo- 
randum In  connection  with  Frederick  V, 
Field.) 

A  dinner  InvlUtlon  of  the  Joint  Antl- 
Fasclst  Refugee  Committee  llsu  the  name  of 
E.  Y.  Harburg  aa  a  member  of  the  National 
Racapllon  Committee  for  Madame  Ireua 
Jollet-Curle.  (Invltatlun  dated  Mar.  31, 
1948.)  The  Joint  Antl-Fasclat  Reftigee  Com- 
mittee has  been  cited  by  the  Special  Commlt- 
Ue  on  Un-Amerlc^n  Activities  In  Report  1311 
of  March  29,  1944.  The  members  of  the  or- 
ganization's executive  board  and  the  execu- 
tive secreUry  were  cited  AprU  16,  1946.  for 
contempt  of  Congress.  They  were  Indicted 
AprU  1.  1947.  and  convicted  June  27,  1947. 
(Washington  Star  of  June  28,  1947,  pp.  1 
and  6.) 

Attorney  General  Clark  Included  the  or- 
ganization on  a  list  of  "subversive"  groups 
submitted  for  use  of  the  Loyalty  Review 
Beard.  (See  press  release  of  the  U.  S.  CivU 
Service  Commission  dated  December  5,  1947.) 

A  letterhead,  dated  May  U.  1946,  of  the 
Veterans  Against  Discrimination  of  CivU 
Rights  Congress  of  New  York  Includes  the 
name  of  E.  Y.  Harburg  as  a  public  sponsor. 
The  letter  states  that  "The  Civil  Rightt  Con- 
gress of  New  York  Is  officially  bsing 
launched— national  In  scope,  local  and  re- 
gional in  action." 


Attorney  General  Clark  dted  as  "subver- 
sive" the  ClvU  Rights  Congress  "and  its 
affiliated  organizations"  on  a  list  furnished 
the  Loyalty  Review  Board.  (ClvU  Service 
Commission  press  release  of  December  6, 
1947.)  The  Committee  on  Un-American  Ac- 
tivities has  investigated  the  CivU  HlghU  Con- 
gress and  its  conclusion  has  been  quoted  on 
page  4  of  this  memorandum. 

RALPH    SHIKES 

Ralph  Shikes.  according  to  testimony  of 
Mr.  Walter  S.  Steele  before  this  committee 
In  July  1947,  Is  educational  director  of  the 
National  Progressive  Citizens  of  America. 
He  Is  shown  on  the  December  1947  Isiue  of 
The  Progressive  Citizen,  as  editor  of  that 
publication. 

UBS.   KLINOB  6.   GIMBEL 

Elinor  S.  Glmbel  has  been  affiliated  with 
the  National  CouncU  of  American -Soviet 
Friendship  as  follows:  She  was  a  speaker  be- 
fore the  group  as  shown  In  the  DaUy  Worker 
of  October  26,  1943,  page  3;  In  a  report  of  the 
director  of  the  group  to  the  members  of 
NCASF.  March  7,  1941,  she  is  listed  as  vice 
chairman  of  the  committee  of  women;  her 
signature  appears  on  greetings  to  the  women 
of  the  Soviet  Union,  sponsored  by  the  wom- 
en's conunlttee  of  the  National  CouncU  of 
American-Soviet  Friendship,  as  shown  in  the 
DaUy  Worker  of  March  9,  1948  (p.  6);  she  is 
listed  as  vice  chairman.  New  York  Committee 
of  Women  of  the  NCASF  In  the  Call  to  a 
Conference  on  Women  of  the  USA  and  the 
USSR  in  the  Postwar  World,  November  18, 
1944,  in  New  York  City, 

In  Report  No.  1311  of  the  Special  Com- 
mittee on  Un-American  Activities,  dated 
March  29,  1944,  it  was  found  that  "In  recent 
months,  the  Communist  Party's  principal 
front  for  all  things  Russian  has  been  known 
as  the  National  Council  for  American-Soviet 
Friendship."  Attorney  General  Clark  In- 
cluded the  organization  on  a  list  of  sub- 
versive groups  which  was  furnished  for  use 
of  the  Loyalty  Review  Board.  (See  U.  8. 
Clvl!  Service  Commission's  press  release  of 
Dec.  6,  1947.) 

A  letterhead  dated  February  26.  1946,  of 
the   Spanish   Refugee   Appeal   of   the   Joint 
Antl-Fasclst    Refugee    Committee    llsU    the 
name  of  Mrs.  Elinor  8.  Glmbel  as  one  of  the 
national  sponsors,     (The  Joint  Antl-Fasclst 
Committee  citation  appears  In  this  memo- 
randum In  connectloik  with  E.  Y.  Harburg.) 
The  name  of  Mrs.  Elinor  S.  Glmbel,  New 
York  City,  appears  as  one  of  the  sponsors  on 
an  "Urgent  Summons  to  a  Congress  on  Civil 
RighU"  held  in  Detroit,  Mich,  AprU  27  and 
28,  1940  "to  organize  an  offensive  against  the 
rising    Fascist    aggrcMton    in    the    United 
SUtea."    (A  clUtlon  on  the  ClvU  RlghU  Con- 
gress appears  on  page  4  of  this  memoran« 
dum  In  connection  with  Frederick  V.  Field.) 
In  testimony  of  Mr.  Walter  8.  Btaele  before 
thU  committee  In  July  1947.  In  a  dUcussloa 
of  the  National  Negro  Congress,  the  name  of 
Mrs.  Elinor  8.  Glmbel  Is  mentioned  as  one 
of  the  sponsors  of  the  tenth  convention  of  the 
congress.    Mr  Steele  further  states  that  "ac- 
cording to  Communist  reports,  police  raided 
the   meetmg  of   the   labor   division  of   the 
congress  at  the  convention,  arresting  37  ol  Its 
members.    Listed  among  those  It  clalma  were 
taken  to  Jail  were     •     •     •     Elinor  Glmbel." 
(P.  94  of  Mr.  Steele's  testimony.) 

Further  In  Mr.  Steele's  testimony,  he  stated 
that  "as  an  example  of  the  manner  In  which 
Red  fronters  operate  through  Progressive 
Citizens  of  America,  I  call  attention  to  the 
22  simultaneous  public  protest  meetings  held 
in  New  York  City  earlier  this  year  In  an 
attempt  to  'stop  anti-labor  legislation.'  The 
meetings  were  under  the  auspices  of  the 
movement.  Speakers  at  these  meetings  In- 
cluded •  •  •  Elinor  S.  Glmbel  •  •  •." 
(P.  149  of  Mr.  Steele's  testimony.) 

LOtnSE  a.  BBANSTEN 

The  records,  files,  and  publications  of  the 
CDmmlttee  on  Un-American  Activities  reveal 


the  following  Information  concerning  Louise 
R.  Bransten : 

Louise  Bransten  was  listed  as  an  endorser 
of  the  Committee  for  jpltlzenshlp  Rights  on 
a  letterhead  of  the  organization  dated  Jan- 
uary 10,  1942.  The  Committee  for  Citizen- 
ship Rights  was  cited  as  a  Communist  front 
organization  by  the  Special  Committee  on 
Un-American   Activities,  March  29.  1944. 

Louise  Bransten  was  listed  as  a  member 
of  the  national  executive  committee  of  the 
American  League  Against  War  and  Fascism 
In  the  September  1036  Issue  of  Fight  (p.  28). 
The  American  League  Against  War  and 
Fascism  was  cited  as  a  Communist  front 
organization  by  the  Special  Committee  on 
Un-American  Activities.  January  3,  1940.  and 
March  29.  1944.  It  was  cited  as  a  Commu- 
nist front  organization  by  Attorney  General 
Francis  Biddle,  In  re  Harry  Bridges,  Ma^  28. 
1942.  Attorney  General  Francis  Blddle  found 
that  this  organization  was  "established  In 
the  United  States  In  an  effort  to  create 
public  sentiment  on  behalf  of  a  foreign  pol- 
icy adapted  to  the  Intsrests  of  the  Soviet 
Union."  (Congressional  Recori),  September 
24,  1942,  p.  7442.)  The  organization  was  also 
cited  as  a  subversive  organ  by  Attorney  Gen- 
eral Clark.  (See  press  release.  U.  8.  ClvU  Serv- 
ice Commission,  December  5,  1947.)  The 
publication  Fight  was  cited  as  a  Commimlst 
front  periodical  by  the  Special  Committee  on 
Un-American  Activities,  March  29,  1944. 

An  article  In  the  September  1936  Issue  of 
Fight  listed  Louise  Bransten  as  a  speaker  at 
an  antiwar  rally  held  at  Palo  Alto,  Calif., 
under  the  auspices  of  the  American  League 
Against  War  and  Fascism. 

The  DaUy  Worker  of  May  11.  1936  (p.  3) 
listed  Louise  Bransten  as  the  trade-union 
secretary  of  the  American  League  Against 
War  and  Fascism. 

The  letter  head  of  the  American  League  for 
Peace  and  Democracy  dated  September  22, 
1938.  listed  Louise  Bransten  as  a  member  of 
the  legislative  staff  of  the  organization.  The 
American  League  for  Peace  and  Democracy 
was  cited  as  a  Communist-front  organiza- 
tion by  the  Special  Committee  on  Un-Amer- 
ican Activities,  Jan\uU7  3.  1940,  Jtine  25. 
1942.  March  29,  1944.  and  found  by  Attorney 
General  Francis  Blddle  to  have  been  "estab- 
lished In  the  United  States  In  an  effort  to 
create  public  sentiment  on  behalf  of  a  for- 
eign policy  adapted  to  the  lnter«*U  of  UM 
Soviet  Union."  ( CoNoaiaaioNAL  RKoao,  Sep- 
tember 24.   19«2,  p.  7442.) 

Censored  News,  a  leaflet,  lUted  Louiaa 
Bransten  aa  an  endorser  of  the  Schneider- 
man-Darcy  Defense  Commlttep.  The 
Scbnelderman-Darcy  Defense  Committee  waa 
listed  as  a  Cnmmunlit-front  oommlttce  by 
the  Special  Committee  on  Un-American  Ac- 
tivities, March  29,  1944. 

Loulae  Bransten  was  stated  to  be  the  aec- 
retary  of  the  ClvU  Rlfhu  Council  of  north- 
ern California  in  the  People's  World  of  March 
22,  IMl  (p.  1).  The  October  16.  1942.  Issue 
of  People's  World  (p.  2)  listed  Louise  R. 
Bransten  as  a  signer  of  the  petition  for  the 
pardon  of  Festus  Coleman  sponsored  by  the 
Civil  Rights  CouncU  of  San  Francisco.  The 
ClvU  RlghU  Congress  and  lU  affiliated  or- 
ganizations were  cited  as  being  subversive 
organizations  by  Attorney  General  Clark. 
(See  press  release.  United  States  ClvU  Service 
Commission,  December  5,  1947.) 

"Lotiise  Bransten,  CiVll  RlghU  CouncU  of 
Northern  California."  was  luted  as  a  spon- 
sor of  the  American  Peace  Mobilization  In 
the  program  of  that  organization's  meeting 
In  New  York  City,  AprU  5,  1S41.  The  Ameri- 
can Peace  MobUization  was  cited  as  a  Com- 
munist front  organization  by  the  Sjaecial 
Committee  on  Un-American  Activities.  March 
29.  1944.  Attorney  General  Francis  Biddle 
described  It  as  having  been  "established  In 
the  United  States  In  an  effort  to  create  pub- 
lic sentiment  on  behalf  of  a  foreign  policy 
adapted  to  the  InteresU  of  the  Soviet  Un.Q:i" 
(CoNCBZSEioNAL  RECORD,  September  ai.  1942. 
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He  also  said:  "The  moat  con- 
a(  tlvity  or  American  Peace  Moblll- 
the  picketim;  of  the  White  House, 
in  April  1941.  In  protest  against 
and  the  entire  national  defense 
On  the  afternoon  of 
1.  he  (Frederick  V.  Field,  na- 
)  suddenly  called  o(T  the 
around  the  White  House."  (Com- 
Reccbo.  September  24.  1943.  p. 
Abierican  Peace  Mobilization  was 
Attorney  General  Clark  as  "sub- 
See  press  release.  U.  S.  Civil  Serv- 
December  5.  1947.) 
Steele,  in  his  testimony  before 
on  Un-American  Activities 
1947.  said:  "In  the  field  of  news- 
magazines, and  bulletins,  the  Com- 
R>d  fronts,  and  fellow-travelers  are 
prei  ented."  Under  this  heading  he 
Sqvlet  C\ilture.  Issued  irregularly,  is 
the  Committee  of  the  American 
Inktltute.  101  Post  Street.  San  Fran- 
cisco. Cal  f.  The  chairman  la  Louise  R. 
Branaten"  (pp.  33  and  37).  (Neither  of 
th4M.  the  organization  or  the  publication 
have  been  cited  by  the  Committee  on  Un- 
American    \ctlvltles.) 


American  Veterans  of  World 
War  II 


Ur. 


I94t 

Mr.   fpMker. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HORACE  SEELY-BROWN.  JR. 

or  COWWCTtCUT 

IN  THI  HOUSK  or  RmilSXNTATIVIS 

Tuetdau.  May  4. 

niLY-BROWN. 

lea  re  to  extend  my  remark*  tn  the 
I  Include  the  following  remark* 
of  Lucter  O,  Hunter.  Jr.,  poMt  com- 
mander. 1 1  a  luncheon  given  In  honor  of 
Hon  JosipH  W  Martin,  Ja  .  by  AMVET8 
Poat  No.  :  9.  Monday.  Ma.V  3.  1948.  in  the 
Speaker's  Dining  Room,  United  States 
Capitol : 

Bpealier  tlAXTiN.  Mr.  Adamy.  and  members 
of  tb«  poi  t.  the  House  of  Representatives 
AMVKTS  post  wishes  to  express  its  apprecia- 
tion to  the  Honorable  Joseph  W.  Mastin,  Ji., 
for  his  loy  U  support  and  encouragement  in 
the  passac  b  of  the  American  Veterans  of 
World  Wai  II  congressional  charter,  which 
was  enacte  i  into  law  July  16  of  last  year. 

Mr.  Spet  ker.  the  passage  of  this  charter 
gave  AMVITS  the  honor  of  being  the  first 
and  only  ^  V'orld  War  II  veterans'  organiza- 
tion to  be  :  ecognized  officially  by  Congress. 

The  cha  ter  will  allow  our  group  to  use 
public  bull  lings  for  meeting  places  and  per- 
mit it  to  I  larticlpate  in  the  administration 
of  State  tv  nds  for  the  rehabilitation  of  dis- 
abled vetei  ans.  It  extends  the  same  legal 
status  held  by  the  American  Legion.  Veterans 
of  Foreign  ^ars,  the  Disabled  American  Vet- 
erans, and  ;he  United  Spanish  War  Veterans, 
which  are  '  he  only  other  charter  holders. 

Mr.  Spea]  :er.  for  the  passage  of  this  charter 
and  other  veteran  legislation  this  post  is 
trtily  grate  ul  to  you.  and  to  express  our  ap- 
preciation >till  further,  the  Hoiise  of  Repre- 
MOtatives  XMt  In  a  regular  meeting.  May  1. 
adopted  H(  use  Post  Resolution  I.  and  at  this 
time  I  asl:  our  post  adjutant,  Richard  Q. 
Jeflord.  to    ead  this  resolution. 

(The  re8)lutlon  Is  as  follows:) 

~Whereaj  because  of  the  loyal  enthusiastic 
support  of  the  Honorable  Joscph  Wujjaic 
Maxtim.  Ja  .  distinguished  and  able  Speaker 
of  the  HouM  of  Representatives,  the  Ameri- 
can Vetenns  of  World  War  II  are  now  a 
national  of  puilzatlon  with  a  charter  granted 
by  an  act  ( f  the  Congreaa:  and 

"Wherea!  the  honorary  membership  of  said 
Ler  in  Post  No.  19  of  the  American  Vet- 


erans of  World  War  n  is  a  treasured  distinc- 
tion and  a  Jealously  guarded  honor;  and 

"Whereas  the  members  of  said  post  are  con- 
tinuously reminded  of  his  gracious  loyalty: 
and 

"Whereas  his  distinguished  leadership  In 
national  problems,  and  the  able  manner  In 
which  he  conducts  the  affairs  of  high  ofDce 
are  a  continual  source  of  Inspiration :  There- 
fore be  It 

"Resolved.  That  the  thanks  of  Post  No.  19 
of  the  American  Veterans  of  World  War  11 
are  due  and  are  hereby  tendered  to  Speaker 
JosKPH  William  Masttn.  J«..  for  his  devoted 
Interest,  his  wise  counsel,  and  his  inspiring 
example  as  a  great  leader  of  this  Nation. 

"Attest: 

"Ltrcixif  O.  HcNTa.  Jr.. 

"Commander." 

The  program  of  the  luncheon  follows: 
PaocRAK  o^  LtmcHxoN  Given  in  Honor  or 
Hon.  Josxph  W  Mabtin.  Ja  .  Spkakes  or 
House  or  REPaxsENTATivEs.  bt  AMVETS 
Post  No.  19.  House  or  REraESENTATivEs. 
Washington.  D.  C.  Monday.  Mat  3.  1948. 
Of  THE  Speaker's  Dining  Room.  UNnxo 
States  Capitol 

History  of  AMVET  White  Leaf  Clover,  by 
Clarence  Adamy.  national  executive  direc- 
tor of  AMVETS. 

Flower  of  Normandy.  "Remember  me  the 
honored  war  dead." 

KENtJ 

Chilled  fruit  cup 

Braised  top  sirloin  of  New  Tork  beef 

X>uchesii«  potatoes  New  green  peas 

Spring  salad 

Strawberry  ice  cream 

Demttasse  Rolls  and  butter 

MiMans,  AMvm  roar  mo.  it,  Novsa  or 
■aravaiirTATtvBa.  wasninotom,  o.  c. 

Offletr$ 

Poat  Qommander,  Luclen  O  Hunter,  Jr, 
First  vies  coouMMMler,  Allan  M   Amss. 
Third  vice  ooaMMMMtor,  Karl  Btsndlsb. 
Adjutant.  Richard  O  Jefford, 
Finance  oOktr.  Jack  W.  Watson. 
Chaplain.  W.  Howes  Meade.  M.  C. 

Membtn 
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Mr.  KILDAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  Include 
an  address  delivered  by  me  before  the 
convention  of  the  Texas  Hotel  Associa- 
tion at  San  Antonio,  Tex.,  on  April  27. 


1948.  entitled  "Democracy  Now  Has  Its 
Biggest  Job  To  Do": 

Ladles  and  gentlemen,  democracy  does  now 
have  its  biggest  Job.  That  Job  is  to  stay 
alive.  The  last  war  was  the  greatest  and 
most  encompassing  war  of  all  time.  The  ef- 
fort of  this  country  In  that  war  was  the 
greatest  undertaking  by  any  nation.  It  also 
was  the  most  unselfish  project  of  a  nation 
In  history.  We  asked  for  nothing  as  a  re- 
ward for  our  effort.  We  asked  only  that  the 
world  should  never  again  see  such  a  war.  All 
people  of  right  mind  and  heart  fervently 
hoped  and  prayed  that  It  would  never  happen 
again. 

Because  of  that  desire,  the  nations  of  tt.'^ 
world  met  at  San  Pransicao  for  the  purpose 
of  planning  an  organization  which  could  ac- 
complish that  end.  We  were  perfectly  sin- 
cere in  our  efforts  and  undertakings  at  that 
Conference.  We  showed  our  good  faith  In  all 
of  Its  deliberations.  One  major  nation  held 
back  and  gave  evidence  of  refusing  to  agree 
to  the  covenants  there  proposed.  Russia 
showed  reluctance.  Finally,  Molotov  came  In 
person  and  Russia  agreed  to  sign  the  Charter 
of  the  United  Nations.  Many  of  us  were 
fearful  that  her  agreement  might  not  be  In 
good  faith.  Many  were  afraid  that  we  were 
witnessing  the  beginning  of  efforts  which 
would  result  in  a  mere  scrap  of  paper.  How- 
ever, all  agreed  that  this  additional  under- 
taking was  worth  the  effort  and  that  we  were 
perfectly  Justified  In  making  that  effort. 
Notwithstanding  our  disappointment  In  the 
conduct  of  the  United  Nations  to  date.  I  am 
of  the  opinion  still  that  the  United  Nations 
should  havs  been  undertaken.  Its  lack  of 
success  thus  far  does  not,  in  my  opinion. 
Justify  our  ceasing  that  effort  at  thU  time. 
With  all  of  Its  disappointments  and  Irrltat* 
Ing  failure.  I  believe  that  we  vhould  *tilt  eon* 
tinue  tn  lend  our  support  uoleaa  it  becomes 
abundantly  apparent  that  Its  usefulness  la 
entirely  destroyed 

As  time  has  gons  on  It  appears  as  If  Russia 
did  not  tnund  to  openly  violate  the  cove* 
nanu  It  made  In  writing,  but  had  a  better 
form  of  procedure.  Ruaeu  did  not  demobU 
Use  upon  the  ooneluelon  of  the  aetyal  fight- 
ing of  the  war.  Indeed,  she  has  not  yet 
disarmed. 

In  accordance  with  the  demands  of  the 
people  of  our  democracy,  our  demobilization 
proceeded  at  a  rapid  pace.  Notwithstanding 
that  rapid  disarmament,  it  was  too  slow  for 
the  American  people,  who  had  no  bitternese 
against  other  nations  of  the  world.  Our  peo- 
ple believed  In  the  commitments  made  by 
the  nations  of  the  world — that  disagreements 
and  disputes  were  to  be  submitted  to  the 
United  Nations  for  peaceful  and  orderly  set- 
tlement and  without  resort  to  arms.  There- 
fore, they  demanded  Immediate  disarma- 
ment. B^lng  a  democracy,  the  people  got 
what  they  wanted. 

At  the  conclusion  of  hoetilltles  we  had  the 
finest,  best-equipped  and  best-trained  armed 
services — on  the  ground,  on  the  sea,  and  In 
the  air — that  have  ever  been  assembled. 
They  were  disbanded.  The  men  who  had  or- 
ganized, trained,  and  equipped  that  force 
viewed  its  disbanding  with  deep  misgivings. 
The  magnificent  Air  Force  was  not  demobi- 
lized in  an  orderly  fashion;  it  simply  dUin- 
tegrated.  The  great  Nation  which  had  put 
approximately  15.000,000  men  under  arms 
during  the  struggle;  the  Nation  which  had 
surprised  Hitler  and  all  of  his  totalitarian 
nations  by  Its  ability,  even  though  a  democ- 
racy, to  organize  and  mobilize  for  war;  the 
Nation  which  fcuiht  two  major  wars  at  the 
same  time,  and  won  them  both,  was  reduced 
to  •W.COO  ground  troops  and  an  air  force 
of  401.000.  With  this  meager  force,  we  faced 
the  necessity  of  occupying  Germany.  Japan, 
and  Korea.  Still  It  remained  the  strongest 
Nation  in  the  world  in  finance,  industrial, 
potential,  and  Intelligent  population. 

Through  the  many  years  of  peace  which 
the  world  enjoyed  prior  to  the  first  World 
War.  H  condition  existed  which  accentuates 
the  difficulty  of  the  present  time.     Europe 


during  those  years  was  divided  Into  spheres 
of  influence.    There  was  a  very  delicate  bal- 
ance of  power.    There  was  Great  Britain  with 
her    great    navy.      There    was    France,    the 
mother  of  democracy.     There  was  Germany 
with  her  army  and  indtistrlal  development. 
There  was  Russia  with  her  natural  resources 
and  millions  of  population.    And.  there  was 
the  great  democracy  of  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere—the United  States.     No  one  nation 
and    no    two   nations    could    dominate   the 
world.    This  balance  of  power  was  disrupted 
by  the  First  World  War  with  the  defeat  of 
Germany  and  the  revolution  In  Russia,  fol- 
lowed by  the  years  of  bloodshed  which  at- 
tended   the    entrenchment    of    communism- 
Hitler  with  his  Nazis  overran  a  great  part  of 
Europe  and  brought  on  a  war  which  resulted 
in  the  destruction  of  Germany,  the  Impover- 
ishment of  Great  Britain,  the  crushing  of 
Prance,  and  chaos  In  Italy.    Therefore,  only 
Russia  remained  in  Europe  as  a  strong  and 
powerful  nation.    No  nation  remained  which 
was    capable    of    challenging    the    power    of 
Russia   and   her   Asiatic   rulers.     Only   one 
other  dominant  nation  existed  In  the  world. 
That  was  the  United  States.     For  the  first 
time  In  modem  history  has  the  world  seen 
only  two  dominant  nations.    The  situation 
la  complicated  by  the  conflicting  systems  of 
government  and  ideologies  of  those  two  na- 
tions. 

Hitler  had  sought  to  subjugate  Europe.  He 
was  actually  a  pupil  of  the  men  In  the  Rus- 
sian Kremlin.  They  must  have  regarded 
him  as  a  very  Inept  pupil.  His  ideology  was 
based  upon  the  glorification  of  the  Nazis  as 
the  super  race.  He  sought  to  take  over  one 
country  after  the  other  by  the  use  of  hu  great 
amcd  force.  Hit  system  was  based  upon 
forrt  snd  super  race.  He  was  able  to  subject 
one  nation  after  the  other  with  the  mllltarjr 
machine  he  had  provided.  Me  then  had 
nothing  to  offer  the  oonquered  people  nor 
attract  them  Into  hU  scheme  of  thlngi.  The 
Belgian,  the  Dutchman,  the  Frenehman,  the 
Fole.  the  Oiech  could  find  nothing  In  hie 
Marl  system  to  which  they  could  cling.  Al- 
ways they  were  faced  immediately  by  the  fact 
that  Hitler's  Ideology  glortfled  only  the  NbbI, 
There  was  no  appeal  to  those  of  other  races 
or  nationalities  They  must  remain  forever 
the  conquered  people  of  Nazism. 

TheCommuniit  system  U  far  more  Insldlotu 
and  far  more  dangerotu.  She  has  her  power- 
ful army  and  air  force.  But  equally  Impor- 
tant, she  has  her  technique  of  boring  from 
within.  She  has  found  a  place  In  her  Ideology 
for  groups  of  all  races  and  nationalities.  She 
utUlses  all  minority  groups.  She  attempts 
to  appeal  to  those  of  every  occupation.  Has- 
Ing  her  campaign  on  these  various  groups 
within  their  own  countries,  she  has  spread 
her  Ideology.  Her  grants  go  into  all  coun- 
tries and  recruit  supporters  by  the  subtle 
plea  of  better  times  to  these  who  feel  they 
have  not  secured  a  fair  share  from  their  own 
country,  or  minorities  she  can  convince  have 
been  the  object  of  persecution. 

Here  quite  apparently  lies  the  reason  she 
was  wUllng  to  enter  the  United  Nations. 
This  vast  network  said  years  of  effort  made 
her  feel  secure  that  ahe  would  not  be  re- 
quired to  violate  covenants  of  the  Charter, 
openly  and  as  a  scrap  of  paper,  but  violate 
them  more  efllcienUy.  Through  those  loyal 
to  her  first,  and  their  own  country  second,  she 
had  been  able  to  set  up  in  many  countries 
her  Communist  parties.  Without  firing  a 
shot.  Poland  was  overrun.  Romania  suc- 
cumbed. Most  recently,  strong  democraUc 
Caechoalovakla  found  herself  with  a  Com- 
munist government. 

Greece  was  marked  for  conquest  and  would 
probably  have  been  taken  ere  this  had  there 
not  been  timely  support  from  the  United 
Sutcs.  That  support  gave  the  Greeks  the 
power  to  withstand  the  efforts  of  the  smaU 
band  of  guerrillas  which  attempted  to  over- 
rim  that  country. 

It  Is  still  evident  that  the  United  States 
cannot  hope  to  live  safely  in  a  world  without 
friends.    We  cannot  hope  to  enjoy  poace  and 


protect  our  democratic  way  of  life  if  all  (rf 
the  people  who  believe  In  cur  system  of  gov- 
ernment, and  in  our  system  cf  free  enterprise, 
are  held  in  subjection  by  the  only  other 
major  nation  of  the  earth,  and  it  committed 
to  the  Communist  system  of  economy.  At 
the  same  time  we  saw  that  our  traditional 
friend.  Great  Britain,  was  so  impoverished 
by  a  long  and  gruelling  war  that  she  could 
no  longer  carry  on  without  assistance. 
France,  the  victim  of  long  years  of  occupa- 
tion which  had  sapped  her  resources,  found 
herself  unable  to  reestablish  her  economy  and 
ease  the  plight  of  her  people.  The  Com- 
munists, without  a  majority  which  could 
control  the  government,  called  their  mi- 
nority groups  on  strike  to  paralyze  the  na- 
tion. They  rioted  In  the  streets  to  produce 
the  confusion  In  which  communism  prospers 
and  grows.  Italy,  with  an  election  approach- 
ing, was  beset  with  loud  and  vociferous  cam- 
paigning with  promise  of  prosperity  and 
plenty,  should  the  Communist*  secure  con- 
trol of  the  Government.  Finland  and  the 
Scandinavian  countries  were  faced  with  de- 
mands that  they  enter  into  "mutual  assist- 
ance pacts." 

All  of  this  confusion  was  produced  in  coun- 
tries whose  resources  had  been  drained  by 
war.  There  was  a  shortage  of  coal,  steel,  and 
electricity  which  prevented  the  reestabllsh- 
ment  of  their  Industries.  Having  no  In- 
dustry, there  was  no  work.  The  ravages  of 
war  and  drought  left  the  people  without  food 
and  clothing.  To  people  reduced  to  such  pro- 
portions, any  talk  which  promises  better 
times  and  relief  from  hunger,  cold,  and  mis- 
ery is  appealing.  It  has  been  truthfully  said 
that  a  hungry  man  has  no  mind,  only  a 
Btomarh  The  fsther  seeing  hts  family  In 
such  deslitiitlon  can  be  expected  to  take 
violent  action.  He  would  he  lr»«  thnn  human 
If  he  did  not.  In  his  extremity,  seir*  upon 
any  plan  or  any  program  which  promised 
relief  and  life  for  himself  and  bla  family, 
Tha  uillieation  (A  these  extreiM  MMlttlona 
Is  a  fsvofUe  tactic  of  ttuaala, 

With  western  Europe  In  this  condition,  the 
United  Biatea  attempted  to  help  There 
were  two  phaeee  to  the  problem.  First  waa 
the  humanitarian  problem  of  giving  Imme- 
diate help  during  the  past  wintrr  to  keep 
the  people  alive.  That  problem  did  not  nec- 
essarily Involve  any  question  of  International 
politics  or  advantage.  It  was  charity  and 
the  type  of  an  appeal  from  the  needy  and 
suffering  to  which  the  people  of  the  United 
States  will  always  quickly  respond.  The 
other  phase  of  the  problem  had  to  do  with 
the  rehabilitation  of  these  countries  so  that 
the  condition  would  not  recur  with  the  com- 
ing of  each  winter.  That  meant  that  basic 
Industries  must  be  rehabilitated,  farmers 
given  Ihe  means  to  make  their  land  produc- 
tive once  more,  and  steps  taken  generally 
to  revive  the  economy  of  these  nations.  At 
the  same  time  the  economy  of  the  United 
States  could  not  stand  the  constant  recur- 
ring demands. 

This  latter  program  Is  not  charity.  It  is 
plainly  and  simply  international  politics. 
General  Marshall  first  suggested  the  plan. 
He  briefly  outlined  that  an  orderly  approach 
should  be  made  to  the  problem.  The  na- 
tions should  evaluate  their  own  economy  on 
a  long-range  basis  as  to  the  amount  and 
character  of  aid  requU^d  to  establish  their 
economies.  That  those  nations  invited 
would  be  permitted  to  participate  If  they 
gave  -assurance  of  working  together  toward 
recovery  und  the  maintenance  of  the  demo- 
cratic Ideal  and  system  of  government.  That 
the  United  States  would  undertake  to  as- 
sist, to  the  extent  that  our  economy  would 
permit,  those  countries  whose  best  efforts 
were  inadequate. 

The  Marshall  plan  has  now  become  the 
European  recovery  program.  It  has  passed 
the  two  Houses  of  Congress  by  overwhelming 
votes  and  is  beginning  to  operate.  Let  me 
reiterate.  It  Is  not  charity.  It  was  not  sug- 
gested nor  adop.ed  out  of  any  sense  of  char- 


ity. It  Is  one  of  the  major  links  In  our  pro- 
gram to  save  western  Europe  from  domina- 
tion by  Russia.  Its  purpose  Is  to  keep  them 
as  our  friends  and  on  our  side  in  the  main- 
tenance of  democratic  governments  In  the 
world.  It  was  supported  with  equal  fervor 
by  Republicans  and  Democrats  alike  and  it 
was  advocated  and  supported  as  good  busi- 
ness for  our  ovra  Nation.  Its  benefits  are  al- 
ready becoming  apparent.  There  is  hope  in 
western  Europe  again.  Those  j)eople  now 
have  reason  to  believe  that  there  is  a  future 
after  all.  The  long  months  and  years  of 
hopeless  despair  are  now  beginning  to  bright- 
en. There  Is  the  will  to  live  and  to  remain 
democratic. 

Let  me  point  out  this  very  significant  fact. 
Russia  has  always  been  able  to  take  over  any 
country  she  desired  when  her  army  was  either 
In  the  country  or  when  her  army  surrounded 
any  country.     Russia  has  not  l>een  able  to 
take   over   the  government  of   any   country 
which  her  army  did  not  either  occupy  or 
surround.     Greece  has  not  fallen  and.  after 
a  heroic  struggle.  Italy  is  stUl  democratic. 
Not  only  stUl  democratic,  but  democraUc  by 
a   larger   majority   and   safer  margin    than 
heretofore.     Italy      was      not      surrounded, 
thotjgh   Communists    were   on    her    border, 
luly  and  Greece  got  help  from  the  United 
States.    The     Coromtmi'its     In     Italy     who 
worked  upon  indlvldtials,  assuring  the  work- 
er that  he  would  own  the  factcry  If  com- 
munism came,  the  farmer  that  he  would  have 
additional  land  and  equipment  under  the 
blessings  of  communism,  were  counteracted 
by   tha   evidence   of   aid   coming   from   the 
United  Statea.    The  aaeuranoe  which  came 
to  Italy  by  the  adoption  of  the  Mnrshall  plan 
prior  to  her  elections  had  no  small  part  in 
that  victory.    The  unglble  evidence  of  aid 
which  had  already  arrived  aupported  that 
flection,    Feople  would  ratlier  be  free.  Feo- 
pie  without  hope  cannot  mabe  aaejr  otootoaa 
M  to  the  future,    ttartatlon  and  mlaanr 
make  a  man  eaay  prey  for  the  blandishmenu 
of  the  Communist 

I  repeat,  it  la  moet  slgnlflcant  tbat  tha 
natlona  which  have  succumbed  to  oommtta- 
Ism  were  either  occupied  by,  or  lurroundad 
by.  the  Ruaaian  Army.  la  It  any  wonder 
then  that  Russia  appreclatee  and  capltallaea 
on  the  strength  of  her  Army  and  Air  Forcet 
Is  it  sny  wonder  that  she  believes  In  force! 
Her  Infiltration  U  remarkably  effective  and 
she  has  been  able  to  have  people  of  every 
nation  on  the  ground,  trained  and  ready 
to  take  over,  but  she  has  been  successful 
only  when  they  were  backed  and  supported 
by  the  millions  stUl  under  Rxisslan  arms. 

With  this  experience  on  her  part,  how 
powerless  she  must  regard  the  representa- 
tives of  our  own  powerful  United  States. 
They  argue  and  reason.  Their  logic  may  be 
the  best,  but  to  Russia  it  will  have  little 
power  until  It  Is  backed  by  military  force 
sufficient  to  Impress  the  men  of  the  Krem- 
lin. I  have  sat  In  closed  sessions  with  many 
of  the  men  who  have  represented  us  at 
various  conferences.  They  have  told  us  how 
helpless  they  feel  when  they  know  that 
Stalin  or  Molotov  Is  looking  over  their 
shoulder  to  see  how  many  troops  back  up 
their  arguments.  Our  representatives  of  the 
military  who  conferred  both  while  we  had 
large  forces  in  Europe  and  in  recent  times 
remark  as  to  the  different  attitude. 

I  regard  it  as  absolutely  essential  that  we 
let  the  world  know  now  that  we  propose  to 
Increase  ovu:  armed  services,  and  that  we  pro- 
pose to  keep  prepared  In  the  future.  I  was  a 
Member  of  Congress  In  1939,  1940,  1941,  and 
throughout  the  war.  Too  many  things  are 
happening  now  which  remind  me  of  those 
terrible  days  of  1939.  1940,  and  1941.  During 
those  years  a  dlcUtor  was  on  the  prowl  over 
Europe.  A  dictator  ie  prowling  in  Europe 
today.  For  weeks  past,  I  have  been  sitting 
in  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services  in  the 
consideration  of  the  bill  for  selective  servici. 
In  19iO  I  sat  in  the  Committee  on  Military 
Affairs  on  the  Selective  Training  and  Ser\tce 
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seen  and  heard  many  of  the 

In  1»48  whom  I  heard  In  1940. 

the  same  story  now  that  they  told 

tgo.      They   preach    sweetness    and 

urge  conferences,  more  confer- 

N)3twlth8tandlng  the  exercise  by  Rus- 

power  of  veto  on  every  major  pro- 

In    accordance   with   her   desires. 

urge  that  the  matter  be  referred  to 

Nations.     They  urge  that  Stalin 

(ganger  to  Europe,  the  United  States. 

In  the  Identical  language  In 

said  the  same  things  about  Hitler. 

for  an  army  of  837.000.  an  air 

503.000.   and   a  navy  of   554.000  U 

not    an    exceaslve    number    for    a 

this   slse.   wealth,    and    national 

It  la  certainly  no  more  than  ade- 

the  only  nation  remaining  In  the 

can  protect  democracy.     It  Is 

not  too  large  when  the  only  other 

nation  In  the  world  has,  with  her 

about  MS  dlvuions  at  her  disposal 

force  of  many  thousands  of  planes. 

f^ce  is  the  minimum  that  this  Na- 

afford  to  support  during  times  such 

when  all  of  the  world  is  troubled 

is  crisis  and  distress. 

have  a  balanced  force.    Balanced 

:he  land,  the  s«a.  and  air  force.    The 

sre    now    considering    provides    for 

balance.    The  70-group  Air  Force, 

I  have  been  fighting  during  the 

WMka,  does  not  throw  the  serv- 

Qf  balance.     It  creates  balance  be- 

forces.     I  do  not  want  to  see  the 

build  large  numbers  of  the  con- 

type*  of  planaa  which  were  used 

t  war.    n—a rch  and  development 

ahead.     Jet   propulsion    has    In- 

t  he  speed  of  planes.     I  don't  want 

for  a  possible  future  war  In  the 

}lanes  which  were  adequate  for  the 

That    means    bombers    of    much 

and  greater  carrying  power.     It 

character  of  bomber  which  can 

atomic  bomb  to  the  farthest  corner 

eirth  and   return   Its  crew  safely   to 

States.    That  plane  has  not  been 

has  It  been  designed. 

time   to   design    and   build   new 

plane,  the  design  of  which  began 

Harbor,  participated  in  the  last 

being  true,  we  must  start  pro- 

now.    The  program  I  advocate  does 

t^plate  more  than  1.500  planes  next 

ng  that  year.  Russia  Is  expected 

ifaore  than  1.000  planes  every  month, 

seven  times  as  many  aa  we  do  next 

I  am  Interested  a  whole  lot  In 

about  5.600  planes  in  1953.  the 

program  will  do  It.     They  will  be 

and  not  the  planes  conceived 

1941. 

security  we  can  provide  for 

la  an  air  force  in  being  capable 

our  shores.     No  nation  Is  now 

reaching  our  country  In  sufficient 

E^ount  an  attack,  except  by  air.    We 

irepared  to  turn  back  such  an  at- 

important,  we  must  have  each 

the  world  convinced  that  we  can 

return  such  an  attack,  but  we  can 

cities  and  her  Industrial  areas  with 

effect  that  she  will  know 

to  attempt  an  attack  upon  us. 

he  atomic  bomb.    No  other  nation 

long  as  we  alone  have  It,  all  must 

that  we  have  the  planes  which 

It   to   their  own   land.    Where 

have    perfected    the    stomic 

must  be  able  to  deliver  more  and 

to  them  than  they  can  deliver 
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as  a  member  of  the  Conyrtonal 

»olicy  Board.     For  many  weeks  w« 

the    aviation    potential    of    other 

including    Russia.     We    reviewed 

table  upon   which  we  must  basa 

calculations  as  to  when  Rxmla  will  hav* 

bomb.     It  Is  no  colnehtonce  that 

cup  program  contemplates  that  w« 


will  not  have  all  of  thoea  groups  In  being 
until  1953.  the  year  our  time  table  Indicates 
that  Russia  will  have  the  atomic  bomb 

For  an  armed  service  to  operate  as  a  team 
throughout  the  world  It  is  essential  that 
•ach  be  of  proper  size  to  operate  In  coordi- 
nation with  the  other  two.  Therefore,  let 
me  make  It  clear  that  even  If  we  had  70 
fully  equipped  and  operating  groups  in  our 
Air  Force  today,  we  would  «tlll  require  an 
army  large  enough  to  capture,  hold,  and  pro- 
tect overseas  bases  from  which  that  air  force 
would  have  to  operate.  We  would  have  to 
have  a  navy  large  enough  to  transport  that 
army  overseas  and  keep  It  and  the  air  force 
supplied  so  that  both  could  operate 

I  am  afraid  that  some  may  take  the  posi- 
tion that  an  enlarged  Air  Force  will  elimi- 
nate the  necessity  for  either  a  system  of 
selective  service  now  or  a  program  of  uni- 
versal military  training  for  the  long-range 
program.  It  does  not.  In  the  present  con- 
dition of  the  world,  I  feel  that  our  way  Is 
elaar  and  our  i>rogram  self-evident.  The 
safety,  protection,  and  welfare  of  our  Nation 
require  the  European  recovery  plan,  the  70- 
group  air  program  started  now,  selective 
service,  and  universal  military  training. 
They  are  each  a  part  of  the  whole.  We  are 
one  of  the  major  nations.  As  such  we  have 
a  responsibility  which  we  cannot  shirk.  As 
such  we  must  be  prepared  at  all  times  to 
discharge  that  responsibility. 

That  thla  Nation  may  be  permitted  to  con- 
tinue as  a  haven  in  which  to  enjoy  the  bless- 
ings of  the  government  designed  by  ovu*  fore- 
fathers is  our  first  duty.  We  do  not  own  It. 
We  hold  It  In  trust  from  those  who  designed, 
organized,  and  maintained  It  and  those  who 
through  succeeding  wars  fought,  suffered, 
and  died  that  It  might  continue,  grow,  and 
prosper.  It  la  our  sacred  trust  to  pass  It  on 
to  our  children  as  good,  and  better,  than  we 
received  it  from  our  forebears.  Therefore, 
we  must  strive  to  maintain  our  free  Institu- 
tions and  the  system  of  free  economy  which 
has  made  it  great,  prosperous,  and  the  hope 
of  the  world.  We  cannot  be  unmindful  that 
Henry  Wallace  is  not  the  only  one  In  this  Na- 
tion who  would  cast  reflections  upon  our 
system  and  our  efforts.  He  Is  the  most  vocal. 
But  he  is  out  in  the  open  and  we  can  all 
watch  his  activities.  There  are  ethers  equal- 
ly active  but  not  so  loud.  Their  exposure 
and  elimination  from  places  of  Influence  Is 
Just  as  necessary  as  the  assvred  defeat  of 
Henry  Wallace  and  his  crackpot  followers. 

These  are  troublesome  and  parlous  times. 
TlMse  are  tlmea  which  require  our  best  ef- 
forts. These  are  times  not  of  our  own  mak- 
ing, but  times  and  conditions  which  have 
been  presented  to  us.  They  challenge  our 
ability  to  meet  and  overcome  them.  The 
American  people.  Individually  and  collec- 
tively, have  always  been  the  best  adapted  to 
meet  whatever  condition  may  arise.  We 
shall  do  so  again.  That  we  may  do  It  in 
unity  and  cooperation,  is  the  most  Impor- 
tant part  now.  Being  prepared  and  united, 
we  shall  meet  these  world  conditions  with 
the  same  outstanding  success  as  we  have  met 
all  others.  This  Is  our  Job.  Democracy  now 
has  Its  biggest  Job. 


The  Italian  Election 
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Mr.  SEELY-BROWN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  wlah 
to  Include  the  following  article  by  Joseph 
O.    Harrison,    which    appeared    In    the 


Christian  Science  Monitor  for  May  3. 
1948,  on  the  Italian  election: 

PoarscBiFT — Italiam  Elicttoiv 

TBI  wmx  HOaiZON 
(By  Joseph  O.  Harrison) 
RoMx.— A  few  second  thoughts  on  the 
Italian  election  have  occurred  to  Interested 
outsiders  here  In  Rome.  And  while  these 
late  Impressions  do  not  question  the  slse  of 
the  Christian  Democratic  victory,  they  are 
somewhat  sobering.  For  they  deal  with  what 
did  not  happen  In  that  crucial  election. 
They  are: 

1.  The  Italian  Communists  did  not  take 
the  kind  of  beating  which  some  Italians  and 
apparently  many  Americans  believe  they  did. 
Despite  the  size  of  the  clearly  antl-Conunu- 
nut  vote,  there  Is  no  good  Indication  that 
any  sizable  number  of  Italian  workers 
deserted  the  Communist  Psrty. 

On  the  contrary,  there  is  excellent  evidence 
that  they  did  not.  In  the  official  Communist 
newspaper.  LlJnlta.  one  of  the  top-ranking 
Italian  Communists  and  a  member  of  the 
Comlnform,  writes: 

"ThOM  who  ar«  now  singing  over  the  burial 
of  the  Communist  Party  make  us  laugh. 
Not  only  did  our  party  stand  against  the  at- 
tacks which  came  from  all  sides,  but  It  made 
great  forward  strides  between  1948  and  today. 
It  increased  by  several  million  the  number  of 
votes  it  received  on  June  2,  1940.  I  believe 
that  it  is  the  first  time  In  history  that  a 
Comunlst  Party  In  the  short  span  of  a  yaar 
and  a  half,  given  the  conditions  of  the  politi- 
cal struggle  of  the  last  few  months,  suc- 
ceded  In  winning  the  confidence  and  the 
vote  of  millions  of  men  and  women." 

Does  that  sound  like  whistling  In  the  dark 
or  like  self-deception?  Those  who  think  so 
may  turn  out  to  be  wrong.  It  will  be  re- 
called that  In  the  April  18  and  19  election, 
the  Communist-Socialist  Popular  Democra- 
tic Front  received  8,025.990  votes.  The  other 
day  I  was  discussing  the  election  outcome 
with  an  Italian  Socialist  newspaperman  who 
has  friends  high  in  party  circles.  He  told 
me  he  believed  that  the  Communists  had 
won  three-fourths  cf  the  votes  received  by 
the  Front — or  6,000.000  votes.  This  esti- 
mate I  have  heard  given  In  other  circles  aa 
well. 

The  CommunUt  vote  in  1946  was  4,356.686. 
In  other  words,  there  Is  good  reason  to  think 
that  the  Communist  vote  in  the  23  months 
separating  the  2  elections  rose  by  35  percent. 

Where  the  Communists  did  lose,  however, 
was  in  the  fact  that  the  Socialist  Party,  with 
which  they  are  allied,  seems  to  have  lost,  ac- 
cording to  estimates,  between  2.000.000  and 
2.500.000  votes.  Thus  the  Communists  may 
be  stronger,  but  their  ally  u  much  weaker. 
which  detracts  from  the  Communists'  over- 
all effectiveness. 

2.  Communism  is  not  finished  In  Italy — 
not  yet.  No  party  which  can  attract  an 
estimated  6.000,000  votes  \inder  the  relent- 
less presstire  to  which  the  Communist  Party 
was  subjected  Is  either  weak,  moribund,  or 
rwouroeleas.  The  only  thing  which  can  end 
th*  threat  of  communism  in  luly  Is  for  the 
Christian  Democrats  to  solve  so  many  of 
Italy's  deep  and  fundamental  problems  dur- 
ing the  next  5  years  that  communism  will 
lose  lu  attractiveness  for  the  Italian  Indus- 
trial worker  and  poor  peasant. 

If  the  Chrutlan  Democrats  fall  to  solve 
these  problems,  it  Is  perhaps  not  unrea- 
sonable to  assume  that  communUm  will 
flourish  and  spread.  Having  voted  for  the 
Christian  DemocraU.  Italy  expects  them  to 
do  the  Job.  If  they  do  not,  cetamunlam  will 
benefit. 

3.  Neither  Premier  Alclde  de  Gasperl  nor 
his  ChrUtlan  Democratic  Party  won  a  large 
following  among  the  masses  of  Italian  In- 
dustrial workers.  An  analysU  of  the  votea 
cast  In  each  of  Italy's  Industrial  areas  showa 
that  the  left-wing  parties,  but  particularly 
the    Commtmlst,    still    command    the    alle- 
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glance  of  the  oTerwhelmlng  majority  of  all 
Italian  labor,  other  than  those  wtwklng  on 
tie  farms  of  southern  Italy. 

It  la  true  that  the  percentage  of  left-wing 
▼otes  went  down  In  Industrial  areas  and  the 
percentage  of  Christian  Democratic  votes 
went  up.  But  this  is  not  particularly  hard  to 
explain.  It  arises  from  the  fact  that  some 
3.200,000  more  persons  voted  this  time  than 
in  1946  and  the  majority  of  these  were 
brought  out  through  anxiety  over  commu- 
nism. 

Furthermore,  It  would  be  no  exaggeration 
to  say  that  among  the  12.761.841  Christian 
Democratic  rotten  there  were  3,000.000  or  poa- 
albiy  4,000,000  persons  who  are  either  not 
particularly  iympathetic  to  that  party  or 
who  ire  actually  antipathetic  to  it.  There 
Is  not  a  correspondent  in  Rome  who  does  not 
know  one  or  two  peraons  who.  while  pre- 
ferring to  vote  for  tome  other  party.  ?oted 
Jor  the  Christian  Democrats  because  they  had 
been  warned  not  to  disperse  their  votes  and 
to  rote  for  the  one  main  antl-Communlst 
Party, 

It  la  an  interesting  and  significant  fact 
that  roost  of  those  who  voted  for  the  Chris- 
tian Democrats,  although  out  of  sympathy 
with  that  CD  program,  find  their  greatest 
point  of  disagreement  in  Premier  de  Oasperl's 
strong  pro-Vatlcanlsm. 

4.  Premier  de  Gasperl  will  not  have  an 
easy  time.  As  mentioned  above,  the  Com- 
munisU  will  grow  by  de  Gasperl  failures,  and 
It  U  therefore  reasonable  to  assume,  knowing 
how  the  CommunlsU  have  acted  In  the  paat. 
that  they  wUl  do  aU  In  their  power  to  cause 
him  to  fall. 

In  thU  policy  they  will  have  strong  cards 
In  their  hands.  Present  laws  protect.  If  not 
actually  encourage,  strikes.  Between  them, 
the  Communists  and  Socialists  control  about 
85  percent  of  Italy's  6.000,000  organized  work- 
ers, and  the  all-powerful  secretary-general  of 
the  Italian  General  Confederation  of  Labor. 
ailMi|ipe  dl  Vlttorlo,  Is  a  shrewd,  tough 
CQOUBunist. 

To  break  strikes  which  the  Conununista 
might  caU  to  sabotage  recovery  in  Italy. 
Premier  de  Gasperl  would  need  troopa.  And 
the  use  of  troope  would.  In  all  likelihood, 
have  two  resulU:  (a)  further  alienating  the 
Induatrlal  masses  and  Increasing  their 
already  Intense  dislike  of  the  Christian 
Democrats,  and  (b)  swinging  the  Christian 
Democratic  Party  furUier  to  the  right  In  a 
■aarch  for  sympathetic  allies.  It  is  to  the 
right  of  the  Christian  Democrats  that  one 
finds  the  pro-PaacUt,  antlworker.  antlpeaa- 
ant  elemenU  which  form  one  of  the  greatest 
dangers  to  Italian  democracy. 

6.  Contrary  to  what  might  be  expected, 
the  Vatican  is  not  100  percent  happy  over 
what  has  happened  in  Italy.  Of  course,  the 
Roman  Catholic  hierarchy  Is  glad  that  the 
Christian  Democrata  won  such  a  heavy  vote. 
But  that  Is  not.  from  a  clerical  viewpoint, 
the  whole  story.  The  Vatican  cannot  help 
but  remember  that  despite  the  terrific  pres- 
sure brought  to  bt&r,  despite  the  fact  that 
churchmen  from  Pojie  Pius  XII  on  dovm  to 
the  humblest  village  priest  aaked  for  and 
worked  for  a  Communist  defeat,  8,000,000 
Italians  voted  for  the  Front. 

What  is  the  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from 
this  fact?  Not  that  these  8.000.000  voters 
Vk-ere  neceaaarlly  antl-Vatlcan  or  antl-Cath- 
oUc,  but  rather  that,  having  been  confronted 
with  a  choice  between  following  the  word 
of  the  Pope  and  that  of  a  party  directed  from 
Moeoow.  they  chose  the  latter. 

Those  familiar  with  the  care  with  which 
the  Vatican  approaches  such  crises  as  these 
know  th*t  in  such  cases  the  hierarchy  tries 
to  avoid  putting  too  difficult  a  choice  be- 
fore the  faithful,  since  it  realizes  that  a 
person  who  has  decided  against  the  church 
in  one  instance  will  find  It  easier  to  do  so 
In  the  next.  Finally,  the  hierarchy  reallxee 
that,  having  helped  the  Christian  Democrats 
to   win,   the  Conununista  will   force  it  to 


share  the  blame  for  every  CD  failure.  No, 
this  was  not  an  election  In  which  the  Vatican 
could  win  a  100-percent  victory. 


Address  of  Speaker  Joseph  W.  Martin,  Jr. 
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Mr,  PHILLIPS  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Speaker,  undor  loave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks In  the  RrcoFD.  I  include  an  addrew 
delivered  by  Speaker  Joseph  W.  Martin, 
J«..  at  a  Republican  State  Convention, 
Naihvllle,  Tenn,.  Friday.  AprU  30.  1948: 
Ur.  Chairman,  distinguished  guesta,  fellow 
Republicans,  It  U  good  to  be  In  Tennessee. 
I  am  particularly  pleased  to  have  been  In- 
vited to  make  this  keynote  addrees.  The 
Volunteer  State  has  made  many  contribu- 
tions to  American  statesmanship  over  the 
years.  At  a  critical  i>erlod  in  our  history  It 
gave  the  Nation  a  President.  "Old  Hickory," 
whoee  steadfast  devotion  to  Americanism  kept 
the  ship  of  state  from  grounding  In  dan- 
gerous shoals.  Three  Presidents  Tennessee 
has  contributed,  the  other  two  being  James 
K.  Polk  and  Andrew  Johnson.  Not  the  least 
of  Tennessee's  great  contributions  to  Amer- 
ica came  In  World  War  I  when  your  State 
gave  many  brave  men,  including  that  "one- 
man  army"  Sgt.  Alvln  C.  York. 

Tennessee  has  given  us  able,  conscientious 
Republican  Representatives  in  tlie  Congress, 
Today  a  son  of  Tennessee  handles  the  helm 
of  the  Republican  National  Committee,  and 
helps  to  guide  the  destiny  of  the  grand  old 
party. 

One  reason  I  thoroughly  enjoy  being  in 
Tennessee  is  because  It  Is  still  so  typically 
and  frankly  American.  Your  scenery  is  high 
among  the  show  places  of  the  United  States. 
Your  great  Smoky  Moimtains,  and  the  rolling 
country  to  the  lowlands  of  the  Mississippi 
River  on  your  western  border;  the  great  Ten- 
nessee River  which  flows  Into  Alabama,  and 
then  curves  back  to  flew  through  Tennessee 
and  Kentucky  into  the  Ohio,  all  lend  charm 
and  beauty  to  yo\ir  great  Commonwealth. 
Your  forests  of  oak.  yellow  pine,  gum.  yellow 
poplar,  hemlock,  and  chestnut  still  con- 
tribute much  to  the  Nation's  needs  and 
wealth.  Your  mineral  products  such  as  coal. 
Iron  ore.  and  tlie  many  other  valuable  min- 
erals add  more  wealth  to  our  Nation.  And 
in  that  connection  let  me  say  I  am  happy  the 
country's  basic  coal  Industry  is  back  to  work. 
I  am  glad  I  was  able  to  have  a  part  in  bring- 
ing to  an  end  that  dangerovis  and  costly 
situation. 

Agriculture  is  important  In  Tennessee. 
And  not  the  least  of  your  prolific  crops  down 
here  is  educational  institutions.  I  find  you 
have  some  50  institutions  of  higher  learning; 
22  colleges  and  universities;  6  professional 
schools;  5  teachers'  colleges;  9  Jimlor  col- 
leges, and  8  Negro  colleges. 

If  I  were  to  go  on  enumerating  the  lieau- 
tles  and  attractions  of  the  State  of  Tennessee, 
I  would  not  have  time  to  talk  about  anything 
else.  But  I  am  here  to  talk  to  you  today 
about  how  we  are  going  to  keep  America  tlxe 
kind  of  an  America  we  know  and  love,  and 
Tennessee  the  kind  of  grand,  old  Teaneseee 
you  know  and  love, 

I  come  to  you  today  with  pride  in  the 
Bccomplishmentfi  of  the  Republican  Eightieth 
Congress,  and  with  a  sense  of  great  encotir- 
agement  over  the  change  in  trend.  The 
Eightieth  Congress  has  broken  the  hold 
which  a  political  monopoly  has  had  on  this 
country  for  16  years.    We  have  at  last  begun 


the  Journey  back  t^  the  ways  of  freedom, 
sound  government,  and  sane  thinking.  The 
road  the  New  Deal  was  traveling  was  toward 
a  permanent,  highly  centralized  Govern- 
ment, with  regimentation,  and  Federal  con- 
trols over  all  the  people,  over  business,  over 
all  the  activities  of  the  Nation.  It  was  lend- 
ing us  to  a  concentration  of  power  at  Wash- 
ington, which,  in  a  little  while  longer,  would 
have  ruined  our  American  system  of  free  con- 
stitutional government,  free  economy,  and 
free  society. 

The  citizens  of  Tennessee,  like  the  citizens 
m  other  Statet ,  have  viewed  the  events  of  the 
past  18  years  with  increasing  uneaslneee. 
Tliey  ««w.  in  1932,  the  national  admlnlBtra- 
tlon  taken  over  by  a  crew  of  opportunists, 
political  adventurers,  and  crack-brained  the- 
orists, who  had  banded  together  to  give  this 
counory  what  they  called  s  New  Deal. 

That  motley  crew  had  a  conception  of  a 
New  Deal  which  Included  a  radical  depnrturs 
from  the  tried,  tested.  American  prlnclplss 
of  republican  government,  The  New  Deal 
of  their  conception  was  a  veet-pocket  edition 
of  state  socialism.  It  embraced  controls  over 
induatry,  labor,  and  all  the  cltlBens.  It  con- 
sisted of  one-man  government.  They  wanted 
to  maintain  a  political  monopoly  rule 
through  the  technique  of  tax  and  tax,  spend 
and  spend,  elect  and  elect.  To  promote  thie 
technique  the  New  Dealers  brought  forth 
manufactured  emergencies  and  counterfeit 
crises,  one  after  another.  At  elections  the 
New  Dealers  chanted,  "Don't  change  horsee 
in  the  middle  of  the  stream."  The  country 
has  been  kept  In  a  constant  state  of  anxiety. 
It  Is  a  tribute  to  the  firm  faith  of  our  people 
In  our  American  system  that  the  Nation's 
economy  wasn't  completely  wrecked. 

Next  November  we  are  going  to  change 
both  the  horse  and  the  rider.  The  people  of 
this  Nation  are  going  to  let  the  Republican 
elephant  pull  us  back  to  the  solid  shores  of 
sound  government,  and  a  strong,  safe,  solv- 
ent America. 

The  New  Deal  has  a  black  record  In  its  1« 
long  years  In  public  office.  It  is  a  record  of 
deficit  spending  and  high  taxes;  of  waste  of 
public  funds.  It  Is  a  record  of  un-American 
policies;  of  btireaucracy  on  a  binge;  of  cod- 
dling Conununists;  of  bungling  foreign  re- 
lations. It  is  a  story  of  utter  failtire  at  the 
peace  table.  It  Is  a  record  of  utter  inability 
to  deal  constructively  with  ovur  many  do- 
mestic problems,  including  Inflation.  It  is  a 
record  of  responsibility  for  high  prices;  of  a 
total  disregard  for  States'  rights. 

The  New  Deal  split  the  Democratic  Party 
wide  open.  The  patriotic  Jeffersonian  Dem- 
ocrats found  themselves  in  a  most  unhappy 
situation.  Let  me  say  at  this  point  that  the 
Republican  Party  welcomes  the  help  of  mil- 
lions of  patriotic  Democrats  who  never  have 
had  any  more  sympathy  vrtth  the  New  Deal 
than  we  have,  but  whose  concern,  like  that 
of  all  good  citizens,  is  for  the  welfare  of  their 
country.  The  greatest  contribution  the 
South  can  make  to  Its  own  welfare,  and  to 
the  national  good,  would  be  to  have  two 
strong  political  parties.  You  folks  know  the 
South  has  long  been  retarded  because  of  Its 
one-party  monopoly.  You  of  Tennessee  have 
a  wonderful  opportunity  to  combine  witJi 
other  States  to  lead  a  movement  to  lift  the 
South  to  greater  Influence  in  the  Nation  by 
laying  aside  the  halter  of  one-party  domiiia- 
tion. 

The  American  people  have  at  last  come  to 
a  full  realization  of  what  the  New  Deal  haa 
meant  to  do.  It  can  hoodwink  them  no 
longer. 

The  Republican  Eljfhtleth  Congrees  has 
kept  faith  with  the  American  people.  We 
achieved  the  first  balanced  budget  this  coun- 
try has  had  in  16  years.  The  New  Dealers 
have  persisted  In  refusing  to  help  make  that 
a  fact.  For  that  they  can  be  exctised.  They 
never  saw  a  balanced  budget  before.  There- 
fore, they  can't  recognize  Its  advantages. 
They  seem  to  think  It  la  something  to  be 
carefully  avoided. 
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We  knew  they  bad  to  have  action.  Upon 
them  the  high  prices,  and  that  23  cents  of 
taxes  hidden  in  food  and  clothing  prtoea, 
bear  with  the  greatest  hardship.  Therefore, 
the  new  law  relieves  7.400,000  of  those  lower- 
income  citizens,  many  of  them  in  your  own 
State  of  Tennessee,  from  paying  any  taxes  et 
all.  That,  my  fellow  Republicans,  Is  how  we 
have  kept  faith  with  the  people  on  our 
promises  to  balance  the  budget  and  to  give 
the  Nation  tax  relief. 

A  Joint  congressional  commission  is  at 
work  now  to  determine  how  and  where  we 
can  cut  the  functions  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment  has  usurped  from  the  State  and  local 
government  levels,  and  return  those  func- 
tions where  they  belong.  That  commission 
will  report  to  the  Congress  in  1949.  We  will 
then  cut  Govemmenr.  costs  more,  and  look 
at  the  tax  question  again. 

We  are  maintaining  our  pledge  to  sustain 
the  value  of  the  dollar.  We  Intend  to  pro- 
hibit further  depreciation  of  our  currency. 
We  Intend  to  make  payments  on  the  national 
debt.  But  we  don't  Intend  to  starve  the 
present  generation  to  death  trying  to  pay 
off  the  astronomical  debt  of  this  covmtry  too 
fast.  Our  veterans,  and  the  other  young 
people,  must  have  encouragement.  They 
must  have  their  chance  to  get  ahead  In  life. 
They  must  have  their  chance  to  establish 
homes,  to  raise  happy  families,  to  have  some- 
thing for  a  rainy  day  and  old  age.  We  must 
protect  our  younger  cltlsens  from  repressive 
government  and  from  having  their  pockets 
picked  by  the  tax  gatherer  to  pay  for  the 
spendthrift  policies  of  Irresponsible  bureaus 
in  Washington. 

We  promised  the  American  people  that 
when  the  Republicans  came  to  power  we 
would  drive  the  Conununlsts  out  of  Govern- 
ment and  replace  them  with  men  and  women 
who  believe  in  our  American  system.  When 
Um  Mew  Deal  came  to  power  there  came  to 
too  a  strange  assortment  of  outright 
and  p>arlor  Pinks.  They  Infiltrated  Into 
Important  governmenui  posts.  They  used 
their  Influence  to  obtain  Important  assign- 
ments outside  the  Government  service  for 
their  friends  and  fellow  travelers.  From 
these  posts  of  vantage  they  began  to  under- 
mine our  institutions.  They  carried  on  a 
very  clever  and  carefully  prepared  propa- 
ganda to  destroy  the  confidence  of  the  people 
in  the  Congress. 

Next  year,  with  a  Republican  te  the  White 
House,  we  Intend  to  clean  every  last  one  of 
the  Communists  out  of  places  of  power,  in- 
fluence, and  trust.  We  Intend  to  man  the 
governmental  machine  with  people  who  are 
imbued  with  a  love  of  liberty.  With  people 
who  have  faith  in  Government  by  consent  of 
the  governed.  With  people  who  believe,  as 
you  in  Tennessee  believe,  that  liberty  in  a 
cabin  In  the  Smokies  Is  better  than  a  palace 
In  slavery. 

After  next  November  rolls  around,  we  in- 
tend to  restore  the  Government  to  the  hands 
of  the  people.  We  know  home  rule  is  the 
best  possible  antidote  for  communism  In 
America. 

As  we  clean  out  the  Communists  at  home, 
we  are  moving  through  aid  to  Europe  to 
prevent  the  spread  of  communism  abroad. 
All  Americans  naturally  shrink  from  having 
our  Nation  exert  any  influence,  or  exercise 
any  Interference  In  the  affairs  of  other  coun- 
trtee.  But  we  had  to  face  the  fact  that 
America  Is  the  last  bulwark  of  liberty.  We 
are  the  only  Nation  left  on  the  face  of  the 
globe  with  the  power,  the  productive  capacity, 
the  united  people,  and  the  devotion  to  free- 
dom necessary  to  the  liiailMrtil|i  of  a  wcrld- 
wide  cooperative  movemamt  to  stop  the  on- 
ward march  of  i  iimnuinlaiii 

I  am  vastly  encouraged  by  the  restilts  of 
the  recent  elections  In  Italy.  I  feel  that  my 
appeals  to  the  forelgn-bom  groups,  and  those 
of  foreign  extraction,  to  write  their  friends 
in  their  native  land  of  how  America  really 
lives,  and  to  send  personal  photographs  as 
proof,  have  borne  wonderful  fruit.    We  now 


know  the  effects  of  these  letters  and  photo- 
graphs were  widespread  in  the  Italian  elec- 
tion. 

I  congratulate  the  loyal  American  citizens 
of  foreign  birth  and  descent  on  their  splendid 
accomplishment.  They  hiive  rendered  a  sig- 
nal service  to  the  cause  of  liberty. 

The  Congress  has  created  a  Joint  commis- 
sion to  oversee  the  administration  of  foreign 
aid.  We  Intend  to  see  that  those  multiplied 
billions  which  must  come  out  o(  the  toll  and 
sweat  and  privations  of  the  Amerlcat^  people 
shall  be  spent  with  the  greatest  efficiency 
and  economy  In  helping  to  put  back  on  their 
feet  the  nations  of  the  other  liberty-loving 
peoples. 

The  Republican  Party  has  throughout  all 
history  been  the  party  which  faced  the  facts 
with  courage.  We  face  the  fact  today  that 
we  must  have  a  national  defense  capable  of 
meeting  any  enemy  of  the  future  on  his  own 
ground.  No  longer  can  we  base  our  defense 
of  America  upon  our  own  shores.  Our  de- 
fense must  be  capable  of  striking — and  strik- 
ing first  and  hardest — at  those  points  where 
an  offensive  might  be  launched  against  tia. 
To  that  end  we  have,  over  the  objections  of 
the  administration.  Insisted  on  voting  funds 
for  air  power  which  the  air  experts  want, 
but  which,  for  some  reason,  the  administra- 
tion objected  to.  We  have  gone  along  with 
the  air  experts.  I  was  happy  to  have  had  a 
part  in  the  leadership  for  this  cause. 

We  must  build  up  an  Invincible  force  for 
peace.  Force  Ls  the  only  language  under- 
stood by  power-mad  men  willing  to  destroy 
civilization  In  their  greed  for  domination 
over  their  fellow  men.  The  time  has  come 
when  the  fate  of  the  world  Is  to  be  decided. 
Either  we  will  have  peace  through  the  lead- 
ership, the  strength,  and  the  power  of  Amer- 
ica, or  we  will  have  war  until  civilization  Is 
destroyed,  and  ths  globe  is  a  festering  field 
of  slaughter.  Men  who  have  known  freedom 
will  never  submit  to  living  In  slavery.  We 
want  peace  with  all  the  world,  and  in  order 
to  have  that  all  the  world  must  have  peace. 
One  of  the  Republican  alms  Is  to  prepare 
America  with  the  strength  necessary  to  carry 
forward  effectively  her  demands  for  durabls 
world  peace. 

Now.  as  we  make  these  moves  to  reduce  In- 
flation, to  increase  production,  to  lower 
prices  and  Improve  quality,  to  build  an  ade- 
quate defense,  we  are  following  out  a  con- 
sidered, integrated  policy  Instead  of  a  hap- 
hazard, catch-as-catch-can.  day-by-day  po- 
litical game  of  "vote,  vote,  who's  got  the 
votes?" 

We  Republicans  are  convinced  that  the  In- 
terests of  labor,  agriculture,  and  manage- 
ment are  mutual  and  Inseparable.  We  in- 
tend to  see.  therefore,  when  we  take  over  the 
administration  next  year,  that  the  relation- 
ships (hall  be  Just,  tolerant,  and  cooperative. 
Such  a  policy  of  cooperation  Is  for  the  best 
interests  of  labor  and  agriculture  as  well  as 
of  management. 

As  we  arm  for  peace,  to  make  America  so 
strong  lawless  men  will  not  dare  go  on  ma- 
rauding expeditions  across  the  world,  we  In- 
tend to  get  back  to  the  spiritual  values  in 
our  own  Government.  Integrity  and 
straightforward  dealing  with  the  people  must 
be  the  rule.  Only  a  profound  devotion  to  the 
spiritual  values,  to  the  principles  of  right, 
honesty,  and  Justice,  upon  which  our  fore- 
fathers founded  this  Nation,  can  enable  us 
to  prosper  and  progress.  Only  upon  such  a 
fotindation,  with  a  profound  faith  In  provi- 
dence, can  we  stand,  as  we  perform  this  stu- 
pendous task  of  trying  to  rescue  the  world 
from  the  wreckages  of  war.  and  restore  san- 
ity, progress,  and  peace. 

So,  then,  the  country  calls  for  a  Republi- 
can administration.  The  Nation  needs  it. 
The  world  wUl  benefit  by  It. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  assure  you  that  the 
Grand  Old  Party  Is  on  the  march  to  the  White 
House.  America  can  again  be  filled  with 
hope.  Our  victory  at  the  polls  next  Novem- 
ber will  be  assured  if  we  continue  our  efforts. 
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We  must  not  let  overconfidence  cause  us  to 
relax  our  efforts  until  the  polls  close  on  next 
November  2.  Every  precinct  worker,  every 
county  chairman,  every  State  chairman  must 
continue  to  carry  to  the  people  the  truth  of 
what  the  Republican  Eightieth  Congress  has 
accomplished,  and  what  a  full  Republican 
administration  can  accomplish. 

When  a  Republican  administration  takes 
over  after  next  November,  America  will  again 
turn  back  to  our  own  system  of  freedom 
under  the  Bill  of  Rights,  which  has  given  us 
the  greatest,  richest  Nation  in  this  world  in 
a  short  period  of  175  years. 

Let  me  say  to  you  folks  In  Tennessee  that 
every  man  and  woman  in  America  ought  to 
thank  God  every  day  of  their  Uvea  that  we 
live  In  this  Nation.  The  whole  world  may 
well  send  their  thanks  to  high  heaven  that 
America  exUts  today.  The  Republican  Party 
•  is  America's  hope  of  return  to  sound  govern- 
ment, sound  Americanism,  and  sound  prog- 
ress. America  is  the  world's  hope  for  peace, 
progress,  a  return  to  spiritual  values,  and  the 
preatnratlon  of  civilization. 

When  November  2  rolls  around  victory  will 
come  to  us. 

When  victory  does  c.-mes  to  tis.  may  God 
give  us  the  wisdom  and  courage  to  restore 
civilization,  to  achieve  peace  and  progress  In 
America,  and  to  help  achieve  peace  and  prog- 
ress for  all  the  liberty-loving  peoples  In  the 
world. 


Hon.  George  A.  Dondero,  of  Michigan, 
Keeps  Tab  od  Moscow 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DANIEL  A.  REED 

or  NEW   TOEK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  5,  1948 

Mr.  REED  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  include  the  following  article 
from  Plain  Talk  magazine  of  May  1948. 
entitled  "They  Knife  General  Clay." 
which  was  written  by  Mr.  Blair  Taylor. 
Mr.  Taylor  points  out  that  Gen.  Lucius 
D.  Clay.  Governor  of  the  American  zone 
In  Germany,  has  been  wrestling  with  the 
Soviet  Union  on  two  fronts.  One  has 
recently  culminated  In  the  "battle  of 
Berlin,"  which  has  made  the  Nation's 
front  pages,  but  the  other  is  not  so  well 
known.  It  is  his  struggle  with  the 
Soviet  fifth  column  in  the  ranks  of  the 
American  military  government— AMG— 
in  Germany. 

Congressman  George  A.  Dondero  has 
been  instrumental  indirectly  in  ridding 
the  military  government  of  two  such  In- 
cumbents, namely,  Heinz  Norden.  who 
was  publisher  of  Heute— Today— in 
Munich,  the  AMG's  German-language 
picture  magazine  published  for  our  men 
in  the  service,  and.  secondly,  George 
Shaw  Wheeler,  who  was  in  a  key  AMG 
post— that  of  chief  of  the  denazification 
branch  of  the  Manpower  Division,  and 
later  on  the  staff  of  Brig.  Gen.  Frank 
McSherry. 

These  are  but  two  examples  of  men 
sent  to  Germany  as  advisers  and  work- 
ers under  General  Clay  and  who  have 
hampered  his  work.  Even  the  German 
Social  Democratic  leader.  Dr.  Kurt 
Schumacher,  charges  that  the  Americans 
would  rather  deal  with  the  Bolsheviks 
than  with  them  and  that  their  influence 
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was  "duck  soup"  for  the  Kremlin  fol- 
lowers. 

I  commend  to  every  Member  of  the 
House  the  reading  of  Blair  Taylor's  arti- 
cle which  follows  and  which  gives  you  a 
picture  of  the  obstacles  placed  in  the 
path  of  our  American  military  govern- 
ment: 

THIT  KNOT  GENERAL  CLAT 

(By  Blalr  Taylor) 

Gen.  Lucius  D.  Clay,  governor  of  the  Amer- 
ican zone  in  Germany,  has  been  wrestling 
with  the  Soviet  Union  on  two  fronts.  The 
story  of  his  dispute  with  the  Soviet  high  com- 
mand, culminating  In  the  recent  battle  for 
Berlin,  has  been  graphically  detailed  on  the 
Nation's  front  pages.  Not  publicized,  how- 
ever. Is  the  story  of  his  struggle  with  the 
Soviet  fifth  column  in  the  ranks  of  American 
Military  Government  (AMG)  In  Germany. 
The  story  has  come  out  piecemeal  In  scat- 
tered reports  from  Germany  and  in  occa- 
sional disclosures  made  in  Congress. 

The  entire  problem  of  Communist  pene- 
tration In  AMG,  the  most  sensitive  of  Amer- 
ican agencies  abroad — the  one  which  con- 
stitutes our  political  counterbalance  to  the 
Red  Army  might  in  the  heart  of  Europe — 
could  properly  be  made  the  subject  of  an 
intensive  congressional  Investigation.  There 
are  plenty  of  leads  available  for  exploration. 

So  successful  has  the  Kremlln-can-do-no- 
wrong  crowd  been  In  penetrating  various 
levels  of  AMG,  that  one  high  officer  on  Gen- 
eral Clay's  staff  was  quoted  In  the  New  York 
Times  as  having  described  Washington  efforts 
to  ferret  out  Reds  at  home  as  "an  obscene 
Red  hunt,"  echoing  Moscow's  propaganda  cry. 
Representative  George  A.  Dondero,  of  Mich- 
igan, who  has  been  keeping  Ubs  on  the  sit- 
uation, stated  recently: 

"For  some  time  I  have  tried  to  find  out 
what  lies  behind  the  brazen  curtain  which 
hides  the  activities  of  our  so-called  'military' 
government  In  Germany.  The  lining  of  this 
curtain  is  red  plush,  muffling  the  crass  stu- 
pidity of  some  of  our  administrative  offlclals, 
and  more  particularly  the  far-from-stupld 
machinations  of  Communist  sympathizers 
who  have  wormed  their  way  Into  American 
agencies  and  bureaus." 

It  was  Representative  Dondero's  expos*  of 
Heinz  Norden  as  a  fellow-traveler  which  led 
to  the  latter's  ouster  as  publisher  of  the 
AMG's  German-language  picture  magazine. 
Heute  (Today) .  In  Munich  last  year.  Norden 
is  perhaps  typical  of  the  many  pro-Commu- 
nists who  managed  to  secure  positions  of  in- 
fluence in  the  AMG  set-up.  The  record  shows 
that  Norden  was  active  In  the  now-defunct 
American  Youth  Congress,  a  Communist- 
front  which  had  arranged  the  booing  session 
on  the  White  House  lawn  during  Soviet-Nazi 
pact  days.  It  also  shows  that  he  helped 
finance  another  front,  the  American  League 
Against  War  and  Fascism;  that  he  had  trans- 
lated a  number  of  party-line  books.  In  de- 
scribing his  ouster,  Norden  told  the  New 
York  Herald  Tribune: 

"My  real  'crime'  Is  that  I  am  an  tincom- 
promislng  liberal.  There  simply  seems  to  be 
no  more  room  in  military  government  for 
liberals." 

Norden  had  something  there.  Uncompro- 
mising liberals— those  refusing  to  kowtow  to 
Stalinist  machinations — were  driven  out  of 
AMG  at  the  behest  of  the  Communists.  The 
same  tactics  were  used  in  New  Deal  days  In 
Washington  to  rid  Government  agencies  of 
antitotalltarlan  liberals,  whom  the  Stalinists 
fear  more  than  they  do  conservatives.  Pe- 
culiarly, despite  hU  long-standing  record. 
Norden  was  cleared  by  an  AMG  loyalty  board. 
In  giving  him  his  walking-papers,  General 
Clay  included  a  letter  praising  him  for  hav- 
ing "contributed  materially  to  the  accom- 
plishment of  our  broad  objective  In  Germany 
to  reorient  its  people  to  a  more  democratic 
way  of  thinking." 


George  Shaw  Wheeler  was  another  friend 
of  the  Kremlin  who  turned  up  In  a  key  AMG 
post — that  of  Chief  of  the  Denazification 
Branch  of  the  Manpower  Division.  This  Job 
entailed  weeding  out  Nazis  from  the  reviving 
postwar  German  labor  movement.  Wheeler 
had  been  a  member  of  the  American  League 
for  Peace  and  Democracy,  another  defunct 
Communist  front,  while  he  was  a  $4,600-a- 
year  employee  of  the  Department  of  Labor 
in  the  1930's.  Testimony  later  presented  be- 
fore the  Civil  Service  Commission  indicated 
that  he  followed  every  twist  and  contortion 
of  the  Conununist  line  since  then. 

Wheeler  had  a  field  day  in  Europe.  Unlike 
other  officials  who  found  it  difficult  to  get 
into  Soviet  areas — even  on  official  business — 
Wheeler  and  like-minded  friends  managed  to 
Junket  frequently  in  lands  beyond  the  iron 
curtain.  On  one  occasion  the  Yugoslav  Gov- 
ernment placed  a  special  plane  at  his  dis- 
posal. After  touring  Marshal  Tito's  new  de- 
mocracy, Wheeler  returned  to  his  office  and 
spread  many  a  wonderous  tale  about  "Tito- 
land."  Associates  also  recalled  this  strange 
coincidence — every  time  Wheeler  and  his 
subordinates  went  into  the  field,  that  area 
would  have  a  rebirth  of  Communist  activity. 
A  routine  Civil  Service  Commission  check 
finally  caught  up  with  Wheeler.  The  evi- 
dence was  damning.  His  dismissal  was  or- 
dered. But  back  in  Washington,  he  put  up  a 
fight.  Assistant  Secretary  of  Labor  David  A. 
Morse  appeared  in  his  behalf.  Wheeler's  re- 
instatement was  ordered.  He  returned  to  his 
old  Job  in  Europe  on  the  staff  of  Brig.  Gen. 
Frank  McSherry. 

The  nevw  aroused  Representative  Don- 
dero, who  charged  on  the  floor  of  Congress 
that  the  presence  of  such  a  man  at  a  most 
important  outpost  of  our  armed  forces  is  a 
distinct  and  dangerous  hazard.  Finally, 
Army  Secretary  Kenneth  Royall  saw  the 
light.  He  announced  he  had  received  un- 
favorable information  about  Wheeler's 
background.  Wheeler's  contract  was  not  re- 
newed, a  euphemism  lor  being  fired.  He  is 
now  employed  with  the  approval  of  the 
Communist-dominated  Government  of 
Czechoslovaiiia  as  an  Instructor  in  the  tech- 
nical high  school  In  Prague,  where.  Repre- 
sentative Dondero  pointed  out,  he  was  given 
a  warm  welcome. 

Wheeler,  howtver,  was  succeeded  by  his 
best  friend  and  associate,  Don  Snyder. 
Another  friend,  Dennis  Courtney,  was  re- 
tained as  secretary  of  the  Manpower  Division, 
handling  aU  top-secret  documents  in  the 
Division. 

Courtney  even  wrote  a  defense  of  Wheeler's 
activities  for  Stars  and  Stripes,  the  Army 
paper,  some  of  whose  civilian  editors  are 
pro-Stallnlst. 

One  out-and-out  Stalinist  publication, 
the  German -American,  published  In  the 
German  language  in  New  York  City,  which 
boasted  Gerhardt  Eisler  as  a  contributor,  won' 
AMG  approval  for  circulation  in  the  Ameri- 
can zone.  It  was  shipped  from  the  United 
States  and  widely  distributed  in  Germany 
imtil  the  outbreak  of  the  current  crisis  in 
Berlin. 

Much  of  the  Stalinist  influx  into  AMO 
can  be  traced  to  the  time  when  the  present 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Labor,  David  A.  Morse, 
served  as  director  of  the  Manpower  Division 
in  Germany.  In  that  position  Morse's  im- 
mediate superior  was  General  Clay  and,  un- 
der him,  Morse  was  directly  responsible  for 
hiring  AMG  personnel.  He  hired  Wheeler, 
Courtney,  Snyder,  et  al. 

A  former  NTJIB  attorney  in  New  York, 
Morse  went  into  the  Army  In  1942.  He  was 
assigned  to  military  government  and  was 
AMG's  labor  director  in  Italy.  In  1945,  after 
VE-day,  he  left  the  Army,  went  into  the  De- 
partment of  Labor,  and  soon  was  being  touted 
by  the  CIO  for  the  post  of  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Labor.  This  boom  was  promoted  by  Lee 
Pressman,  then  CIO  chief  counsel  and  semi- 
official dispenser  of  Washington  patronage  to 
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Frank  J.  McSherry,  who  euc- 
Is  a  professional  Army  man  and 
A  protege  of  the  late  Sidney 
McSherry  bad  worked  for 
of  the  wartime  OfSce  of 
Management,     which     HUlman 
AMO  poet.  General  McSherry 
t  of  his  attempts  to  get  labor 
on  all  German  economic  ad- 
as  was  the  practice  In  the  war- 
States.     In  early   1946  he  waa 
Associated  Press  aa  having  told 
that  "the  new  Germany 
be  built  around  the  working 
all    German    Industrlallats 
with  the  twin  philosophies 
and  aggression." 
v^ked  out  In  practice  became 
a  yecui  later  at  a  hearing  of 
Appropriations      Committee. 
Senator  Joskfh  H.  Ball,  of 
to  the  amount  of  Communist 
German    economic    groups, 
clnson.  head  of  the  AMO's  eco- 
conceded  that  the  Commu- 
a  far  greater   proportion   of 
t^elr    numbers    warranted.     In 
pie.  where  the  Communists 
a  single  deputy  to  Parlla- 
E^anaged   to  pack   many  offices 
apparently  with  the  ap- 
c^y^rs.     They    threw    out 
and  replaced  them  with  Com- 
t  la  on  record. 

other  Communists  turned  up 
editorial   poeta  on  American- 
newspapers.      WUhelm 
had    a    questionable    political 
headed  DANA,  the  AMO-backed 
German  news  wire  service,  and 
for  the  bulk  of  news  appear- 
newspapMta  ta  the  American 
finally  dlHBiand.     Radio  was 
A     commentator     on 
named  Oeasner,  specialized  In 
oiBcljUa  oppoaed  to  com- 
day  he  dldnt  show  up  and 
trekked  to  Moscow.     Recently 
over  the  Russian - 
Berlin. 
up   an   antl- Communist  Oer- 
or  radio  conunentator 
against  him.  even  when  he 
Social  Democratic  Party,  a 
leftist      group.     This      was 
forcefully  by  Dr.  Kurt  Schu- 
of  the  German  Social  Demo- 
Sociallst  meeting  In  New 
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tbo  Kremlin  followers,  anti- 
obstacles  In  their  path. 
The  blame  really  be- 
Wasblngton  wartime  oOl- 
1  bigwigs  did  not  think  that 
ln)Utratlon,  which  from  1043-46 
In  Government  agencies,  mat- 
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Bridges  was  a  nice  guy  because  be  was  then 
against  work  stoppages. 

Conununlst  Infiltration  was  heaviest  In  the 
Ofilce  of  War  Information.  To  be  antl-Com- 
munlst  at  the  Fifty-seventh  Street.  New  York. 
offices  of  the  OWI  meant  you  were  a  friend 
of  Hitler — or  so  the  Stalinist  cells  there  said. 
The  OWI  specialised  In  broadcasting  to  the 
world  tales  of  t^lorlous  Soviet  achievements. 
Now  Its  Red  carrier  pigeons  have  come  home 
to  roost. 

In  1948,  more  and  more  OWT-pamp>ered 
"speclaliata"  and  propofMMUats  are  turning 
up  as  Comlnform  agents  beyond  the  Iron 
curtain.  Latest  example  is  Adolf  HofTmeister, 
the  new  Czechoalovak  Ambassador  to  Prance. 
An  admitted  Communist.  Boflmelster  sat  out 
the  war  In  New  York  as  head  of  the  OWl's 
Caechoslovak  broadcasting  division.  Many 
OWI  people — because  they  could  speak  Ger- 
man, for  one  thing — went  Into  AMG.  kiany 
of  them,  as  it  turned  out,  were  more  In- 
terested in  promoting  what  might  be  called 
SMO  (Soviet  military  government). 

Some  of  the  blame  may  properly  be  laid 
at  the  door  of  Robert  P.  Patterson.  When 
he  was  Secretary  of  War  before  the  unifica- 
tion of  the  services.  Mr.  Patterson  was  the 
top  official   responsible  for  AMG. 

Mr.  Patterson,  who  today  heads  a  commit- 
tee for  promotion  of  the  Marshall  plan,  the 
Kremlin's  bugaboo  No.  1.  was  a  fall-guy  for 
the  Kremlln-can-do-no-wrong  crowd.  They 
cluatered  around  him.  They  advised  him  on 
many  questions  of  policy,  men  siKh  as  David 
Wahl,  an  employee  of  the  Board  of  Economic 
Warfare,  whom  the  former  secretary  admitted 
consulting  on  some  matters. 

Wahl's  record  caused  the  Civil  Service 
Commlselon  to  order  his  dismissal,  but  the 
order  subsequently  was  reversed.  The  rec- 
ord shows  that  at  one  time  he  headed  the 
Cooperative  Bookshop  In  Washington.  This 
bookshop,  part  of  the  network  of  Communist 
propaganda  outlets  throtighout  the  country, 
was  the  center  of  Communist  Intrigue  In  the 
Capital  and  made  a  convenient  hang-out  for 
local  Communists.  The  works  of  Stalin. 
Lenin.  Foster,  Dennis  (and  at  that  time, 
Browder)  poured  cut  of  the  bookshop  into 
the  homes  of  many  Government  workers. 
Yet  Wahl  consulted  with  the  coimtry's  top 
Army  onclals  on  policy  matters. 

Under  conditions  that  permitted  ousters 
of  Communists  to  be  mysteriously  reversed, 
the  comrades  and  their  comrades  found  It 
not  too  difficult  to  Infest  General  Clay's  staff 
thousands  of  miles  away.  The  Georgia-born 
son  of  a  United  States  Senator.  General  Clay 
has  been  an  Army  man  ail  his  life,  having 
graduated  from  West  Point  In  1919.  After  a 
long,  sticcessful  career  In  the  Engineering 
Corps,  he  was  thrxist  Into  military  govern- 
ment, not  knowing  much  abotrt  political  ad- 
ministration, and  admitting  It. 

Consequently,  he  relied  on  his  staff,  whose 
members  he  did  not  select  personally  but 
who  were  mainly  assigned  from  Washington. 
An  Army  man  does  not  question  his  cOdsl 
stpff.  He  thinks  of  Its  members  In  terms  of 
T.  O.'s  and  efldclency  ratings.  The  pro- 
Communtst  staff  members  managed  to  keep 
In  the  background,  doing  their  underhanded 
work  quietly  and  efficiently.  General  Clay 
WM  content  with  efficiency  and  getttef  tidngs 
done.  He  was  harassed  by  the  dlsetpMnary 
problems  of  bisck  marketeerlng  and  high 
living  among  .\rmy  and  civilian  personnel  In 
Germany.  Many  AMG  men  made  no  bones 
about  their  Intention  of  getting  all  they 
could.  Many  of  them  did.  Stories  embar- 
raaatng  to  General  Clay  began  appearing  In 
the  popart  bock  home.  Congreaa  voleod  ooo- 
cem.  General  of  the  Army  Dwlght  D.  Blsen- 
hower,  as  Chief  of  Staff,  ordered  an  Investi- 
gation. Appropriations  were  at  stake.  All 
this  pUyed  into  the  hands  of  the  Stalinists 
who  continued  to  stab  General  Clay  In  the 
back,  unnoticed  (or  the  most  part. 

Much  of  this  dirty  work  was  done  In 
AMG's  decartelisat.icn   branch.     Deputy  di- 


rector of  the  branch  was  Russell  A.  Nixon, 
an  outstanding  fellow  traveler.  It  soon  be- 
came obvious  that  Nixon  was  /«iOTe  Inter- 
ested in  defending  Russia's  Interests  than 
America's.  Even  before  he  left  his  poet, 
Nixon  accused  the  United  States,  Prance,  and 
Britain  ot  a  so-called  plot  to  rob  Russia  of 
her  share  of  the  spoils.  With  his  chief,  Col, 
Bernard  Bernstein,  Nixon  fought  General 
Clays  political  adviser,  Robert  Murphy,  ham- 
mer and  tonga.    Finally,  he  was  discharged. 

Returning  home,  Nixon  showed  his  true 
color — an  Indelible  red.  He  appeared  before 
several  Communist-front  groups  to  charge 
that  the  United  States  sought  to  create  a 
so-called  weatem  bloc  against  Ruaala.  He 
accused  top  AMG  officlala  with  pemp>erlng 
Nazla,  mainly  I.  O.  Parben  Industrialists.  His 
charges  were  picked  up  and  broadcast  to  the 
world  by  radio  Moscow.  The  State  Depart- 
ment, forced  to  reply,  charged  that  Nixon's 
assertions  constituted  a  "clear  disservice  to 
the  catise  of  the  Allied  Nations"  and  "threat- 
ened both  the  relations  of  the  United  States 
with  its  allies  and  the  effort  to  gain  control 
and  power  of  disposition  of  German  external 
assets." 

In  other  words.  Nixon  waa  more  Interested 
in  seeing  Russia  get  those  assets.  Currently, 
Nixon  is  Waahington  representative  of  the 
Communist-line  United  Electrical  Workers 
(CIO).  At  the  union's  Boston  convention 
last  year  he  waa  complaining  bitterly  about 
Army  efforts  to  keep  Communists  and  their 
cohorts  from  working  In  plants  manufactur- 
ing secret  military  equipment:  "This  policy 
threatens  creation  of  a  new  blacklist  on  a 
scale  never  known  before  In  the  United 
States." 

James  8.  Martin,  who  later  became  chief 
of  the  decartellzatlon  branch,  resigned  In  a 
huff  soon  after,  charging  that  the  United 
States  "had  dirtied  lU  hands  In  Germany" 
and  was  seeking  war  with  Russia.  It  wasn't 
long  before  Martin  was  addressing  Commu- 
nist fronts.  At  one  dinner  he  spoke  along 
with  Andrei  Vishln&ky,  master  of  the  bloody 
Soviet  purges. 

Also  active  In  the  decartellatlon  branch 
was  Richard  Sasuly,  who  vrorked  with  Nixon 
in  the  InveatlgaUon  of  I.  G.  Farben,  the 
German-con  troUed  Internationa  cartel. 
Sasuly  was  drafted  Into  the  Army  in  1043. 
After  VE-day.  he  became  a  clvlllaa  employee 
of  the  War  Department,  landing  In  Nixon's 
charge.  Returning  home,  Sasuy  wrote  a 
party  line  account  of  the  Investigation,  which 
was  brought  out  by  Bonl  ft  Gaer,  left-wing 
publishers. 

An  Inordinate  number  of  feUow-travelera 
also  cropped  up  In  the  American  staff  at  the 
Nuremberg  war-criminal  trUls.  This  Is  the 
chief  explanation  for  the  alacrity  with  which 
the  Russians  managed  to  capitalize  on  the 
trials  for  propaganda  purposes. 

Assistant  prosectitor  at  the  Nuremberg 
spectacles  was  Drexel  A.  Sprecher.  who  had 
belonged  to  the  Washington  Bookshop,  the 
National  Lawyers  Guild,  and  the  American 
Ua«iw  for  Faaoe  »Dd  Democracy.  Another 
aaalotant  prowctitor  waa  Abraham  L.  Pomer- 
antz.  Forced  to  resign,  Pomerant«  returned 
home.  Inunedlately  he,  too.  began  to  be- 
moan the  so-called  witch  huuu  agalxut 
Communists  here.  An  enrolled  member  of 
the  American  Labor  Party,  which  has  be- 
come a  Communist  subsidiary.  Pomerantz 
charged  that  "we  are  providing  American 
Justice  for  Naels.  but  Naxl  Justice  for  Amer- 
icans." PomeranU'  moot  recent  antic,  as 
reported  by  the  Dally  Worker,  was  In  Join- 
ing O.  John  Roggc,  former  AssUUnt  At- 
torney General,  now  promoter  of  the  Henry 
A.  Wallace  candidacy,  and  Lculs  F.  McCabe. 
described  as  a  constitutional  lawyer,  in  de- 
manding that  the  Government  discharge  a 
Federal  grand  jury  sitting  In  New  York. 
The  Jury  is  Investigating— you  fuesaed  It — 
Red  espionage  in  America. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ELLSWORTH  B.  FOOTE 

or   CONNECnCtTT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  5.  1948 

Mr.     FOOTE.     Mr.     Speaker,     under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  wish  to  include  an  article  appear- 
ing in  this  morning's  Washington  Times- 
Herald,   containing   the   views   of   Rev. 
Father  Edmund  A.   Walsh,  S.  J.,   vice 
president    of    Georgetown    University, 
from  whose  law  school  I  was  privileged 
to  graduate  25  years  ago.    Father  Walsh 
has  been  a  student  of  communism  and 
the  Red  influence  since  World  War  I  and 
Is  a  recognized  authority  on  this  subject; 
Only  Strong  Dtfense  Can  Avert  Soviet  War, 
Father     Walsh     Warns— Either     United 
States     or     Russia     Will     Lead     World, 
Georgetown  University  Priest  Says  After 
6-Month  Tour 

(By  Bert  Wlssman) 
The  world  can  avert  another  shooting  war, 
but  the  American  and  Soviet  systems  are 
"Irrevocably  Irreconcilable  "  and  "one  or  the 
other  must  conquer"  In  the  cold  war  fight 
that  Is  under  way  for  world  leadership. 
Father  Edmund  Walsh,  vice  president  of 
Georgetown  University,  asserted  yesterday. 
Tlie  best  that  the  war-weary  people  of  the 
globe  can  expect  in  the  years  Immediately 
ahead  Is  an  "armed  truce"  In  which  the 
United  States  best  weapon  Is  a  ready  Army 
and  expansion  of  the  Marshall  plan,  said 
Walsh,  commenting  on  his  recently  com- 
pleted 6-month  tour  of  Europe  and  the  Far 
East. 

A  student  of  communism  and  the  Red  In- 
fluence since  World  War  I.  Walsh  told  re- 
porters at  a  press  conference  marking  his 
return  to  the  university's  foreign  service 
school: 

"War  can  be  averted  by  the  one  argument 
Soviet  Russia  respects— power.  All  other 
appeals  are  futile." 

The  Internationally  known  priest  said  his 
years  of  study  of  Marxist  line  of  attack  for 
world  domination  convinced  him  the  Soviet 
would  have  no  hesitancy  In  using  the 
atom  bomb  on  the  United  States  If  convinced 
we  would  be  knocked  out  by  the  blow  and 
unable  to  retaliate. 

"If  they  (Russia)  get  the  atom  bomb — and 
m  quantities— God  help  us,"  he  said,  esti- 
mating that  m  3  years  the  Soviet  will  have 
the  secret  of  the  deadly  missile.  America's 
hope  for  salvation  Is  to  keep  ahead  in  the 
development  of  the  weapon  and  thus  keep  Its 
present  advantage,  he  thinks. 

PRAISES    MARSHALL    PLAN 

America  and  the  democracies  scored  a 
smashing  victory  In  the  cold  war  In  the  April 
elections  <n  luly  but  now  Is  no  lime  to  rest 
on  the  oars.  Walsh  warned. 

"The  violent  and  undisguised  attack  on  the 
Marshall  plan  (from  the  Reds)  during  the 
Italian  electoral  campaign  Is  a  sure  Index 
that  at  long  last  we  are  on  the  right  track, " 
the  Jesuit  priest  asserted. 

His  studies,  he  emphasized,  convince  him 
the  Soviet  and  Stalin  fear  that  the  plan  will 
upset  Russian  calculations  for  communlzlng 
Europe.  This  type  of  cold  war  will  "cut  the 
ground  from  under  the  feet  of  the  Idarxlan 
dialectic,"  he  continued. 

VICTORY  CALMS  EXJROIt 

The  victory  of  the  democracies  In  Italy  Is 
a  direct  result  of  the  economic  and  social 
f u'.ure  offered  the  peoples,  he  went  on.   Three 


other  factors  were  main  contributing  causes, 
he  believs.  One  of  these  was  the  suggestion 
that  Trieste  be  returned  to  Italy.  Another 
was  the  part  played  by  Pope  Plux  XII,  and 
the  third  was  the  general  Italian  revival  of 
Christian  consciousness. 

The  vlctorj'  has  ended  the  uncertainty  and 
fear    that   was    present    In    some    European 
countries  and  opened  the  door  for  further 
blows  against  the  Red  Influence,  he  said. 
other  nations  saved 

If  the  Iron  curtain  had  covered  Italy,  three 
or  four  more  new  victims  of  communizatlon 
would  have  been  added  in  the  near  future,  he 
asserted. 

The  election,  he  further  continued.  Is  proof 
of  what  can  be  done  by  taking  the  initiative 
and  meeting  communism  on  Its  own  ground. 
It  should  be  a  final  blow  against  any  further 
calls  for  appeasement  policies,  he  believes. 

The  priest,  who  spent  several  months  In 
Japan,  said  the  administration  of  Nippon  un- 
der General  MacArthur  had  successfully 
blighted  communism,  and  deplored  that  a 
similar  Iron -hand  policy  had  not  been 
adopted  for  Europe. 

lists  soviet  objectives 

Walsh  thinks  that  the  defeat  In  Italy  will 
bring  Soviet  repercussions  elsewhere  In  the 
world.  The  Soviet,  he  said,  does  not  want  a 
shooting  war  now,  but  seeks  to  prolong  the 
war  of  nerves  to  achieve  four  objectives: 

1.  Strengthen  domestic  support  among  the 
Russian  population. 

2.  Increase  subversive  activities  to  capture 
wavering  nations. 

3.  Consolidation  and  arming  of  the  satel- 
lite Balkan  confederation. 

4.  Obstruction  of  the  Marshall  plan  In 
hopes  Ql  a  depression  here  that  would  write 
finis  to  the  program. 

Walsh  was  on  the  scene  at  the  recent  Ital- 
ian election  and  said  It  could  test  be  de- 
scribed as  the  greatest  debate  of  modern 
times — democracy  and  freedom  versus  Marx- 
Ism  and  regimentation. 


Peace  in  Palestine  Is  Not  Enough;  We 
Must  Return  to  the  Principles  Adopted 
by  UN  Last  November 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ARTHUR  G.  KLEIN 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  4,  1948 

Mr.  KLEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  weird 
idea  of  a  Palestinian  trusteeship  has  been 
dropped;  a  truce  commission  is  now  in 
Palestine  on  a  hopeless  errand;  the  man- 
date of  Great  Britain  ends  in  10  days; 
and  no  one  has  a  plan. 

It  is  not  too  late  for  the  United  States 
to  retrieve  its  international  honor  by 
going  back  to  the  partition  plan  and  en- 
forcing. 

In  that  connection.  I  am  Inserting  in 
the  Record  under  leave  the  following 
editorial  from  the  New  York  Post  of  May 
4  which  explains  lucidly  the  require- 
ments of  the  situation ; 

PEACE  ALONE  IS  HOT  ENOtJCH 

The  peace  being  proposed  for  Palestine  1« 
the  peace  of  the  prison,  the  peace  of  the 
serf,  the  peace  of  the  grave. 

This  la  not  enough. 

Peace— a  Just  and  secure  and  lasting 
peace — can  be  wrought  for  Palestine  even 
yet  but  It  will  require  more  than  a  truce 


in  which  defender  and  atUcker  are  treated 
as  though  they  were  equally  criminal. 

A  true  peace  In  Palestine  may  be  achieved 
only  by  a  complete  return  to  the  principles 
of  settlement  outlined  last  November  by  the 
General  Assembly  during  the  last  period  of 
American  and  Russian  cooperation. 

Then,  only  the  Arab  States,  seeking  still 
the  destruction  of  the  Jews,  still  left  alive 
after  Hitler's  pogroms,  and  Great  Britain, 
Eeeklng  a  bitter  satisfaction  from  a  reign  of 
terror  attendant  upon  her  resignation  of  the 
League  of  Nations  mandate,  were  opposed  to 
this  Just  peace. 

Since,  the  United  States  has  been  backing 
Britain  in  the  dirty  game  of  competing  to 
see  which  can  offer  Arab  feudal  lords  the 
greater  number  of  lives  from  Jewish  Pales- 
tine In  payment  for  oil  concessions. 

Now  trusteeship  is  again  proposed — dressed 
up  in  a  short-term  proposal,  renewable  for 
added  30-day  periods  Indefinitely;  now  that 
It  Is  evident  that  the  long-term  trusteeship 
advanced  by  the  United  States  to  kill  parti- 
tion and  the  Jewish  state  could  never  win 
approval  of  the  Assembly. 

The  second  proposal — Indeed  any  pro- 
posal— can  succeed  only  If  It  Is  based  exactly 
upon  the  Assembly's  November  decision. 

1.  Establishment  of  Jerusalem  as  a  direct 
United  Nations  protectorate,  as  a  free  city  In 
which  all  nations  and  all  races  shall  enjoy 
equal  rights  In  the  heart  of  the  Holy  Land. 

2.  Recognition  of  the  Jewish  state  al- 
ready established  In  Palestine  In  the  areas  set 
aside  for  that  purpose  by  the  United  Nations. 

3.  Economic  union  with  the  remainder  of 
Palestine,  set  aside  for  Arabian  domination. 

No  proposal  for  truce  or  trusteeship  can 
possibly  bring  peace  to  Palestine,  let  alone 
Justice,  unless  it  contain?  In  speclJc  terms 
tnese  three  points  and  most  Important,  sets  a 
specific  date,  in  the  not  too  distant  future, 
at  which  the  Jewish  state  already  set  up  will 
be  recognized  and  supported  by  the  United 
Nations,  the  United  States  and  the  powers 
originally  voting  for  partition. 

A  stand-fast  truce,  with  neither  Arabs  nor 
Jews  advancing  or  retreating.  Is  a  farce  un- 
less based  on  the  conditions  set  forth  above, 
since  guerrilla  raids  on  Jewish  territory  must 
be  answered  with  resistance  in  force  If  Jewish 
Palestine  Is  not  to  disappear — and  It  will  not 
disappear. 

A  practical  solution — so  appealing  to  the 
petty  politicians  who  have  usurped  the  place 
where  statesmen  are  needed  In  making  our 
own  national  policies — without  sacrifice  of 
the  Assembly  points,  can  be  obtained  and 
peace  reign,  If  the  United  States  will  fight 
for  It. 

Recognition  of  the  Jewish  state  and  con- 
firmation  of   the   borders   set   forth   In   the 
Palestine  Commission  report  Is  the  first  step. 
Establishment   of   trusteeship   over   Jeru- 
salem backed  by  force  Is  the  second. 

Acceptance  of  British-dominated  Trans- 
Jordan  as  the  effective  governing  force  for 
Arab  Palestine,  and  agreement  to  economic 
union  with  Jewish  Palestine  Is  the  third. 

This  plan  even  the  British  could  scarcely 
object  to,  since  Transjordan  Is  Its  pupi>et. 
and  military  bases  would  be  freely  granted 
In  exchange  for  the  added  power,  plus  con- 
tinued British  subsidies. 

The  United  States  and  the  democratic 
world  would  be  richer  by  an  ally— Judea— 
In  the  Middle  East,  to  offset  whatever  fret- 
fulness  Saudi  Arabia  might  display  over  los- 
ing possible  Palestinian  booty— a  fretfulneea 
sure  to  disappear  under  the  continuing  flow 
of  American  dollars  for  oil. 

Some  variation  of  that  plan  will  emerge — 
At  not  now,  then  In  a  future  made  more  un- 
certain by  the  increasing  desperation  of  the 
defenders  of  Judea  and  the  Increased  ra- 
paclousnese  of  unchecked  Arabian  adven- 
turers. 

Only   lives   and  Jbonor   will   be   sacrificed 
by  lurther  Insistence  by  the  United  SUlea 
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HON.  FRANCIS  J.  MYERS 


(ir  PCMNSTLVAlfIA 

IN  TH»  ««NA  n  OF  THI  UNITED  8TATW 

Thursday.   If  ay  6  ileoUUUive  day  of 
TMeMay.  May  4).  194i 

Mr.  MTEE  B.  Mr.  President,  since  I 
haTe  referrec  to  an  address  of  minv.  be- 
fore the  P<  nn&ylvanla  Intercollegiate 
Conference  on  Oovernment,  which 
touched  brlel  y  on  the  International  slt- 
Itttlon,  I  Mk  inanimous  consent  that  my 
fotlre  fpeech  be  printed  In  the  Appen- 
dix of  the  Rt  roRO. 

There  beln  i  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  i  o  be  printed  In  the  Racoao. 
as  follows: 

Aa  a  PblUdt  Iphlan  as  well  aa  your  United 
States  Senatoi.  I  am  doubly  pleaaed  to  wel> 
•one  you  to  F  httais^Ma  lor  this  truly  Sne 
•aperlment  in  Jm  tMlmlqaM  of  applied  poll> 
tics.  Phlladel  ihla  would  always  be  happy 
to  play  boat  i  3  a  proup  such  aa  yours,  but 
there  Is  added  slKnlflcance  to  your  visit  here 
this  year  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  two 
major  poUtlca  parties  will  be  holding  their 
national  conVt  ntiona  here  In  a  few  months. 

It  is  nice  t<i  know  that  there  will  be  at 
least  one  mc  del  political  convention  In 
PhUadelptals  I  his  year. 

The  RepuM  can  convention  In  June  and 
tbe  Democrat  c  convention  In  July  will,  1 
suspect,  be  an  rthlng  but  model.  They  may 
even  be  some  rhat  rough  and  perhaps  bit- 
ter, as  dellberi  tlons  of  such  momentous  Im- 
port are  alaaos  t  bound  to  be  when  the  stakes 
lnvoH<ed  are  a  >  high  as  they  will  be  in  those 
two  oonsvattois. 

I  gathsr  thi  t  as  students  of  government 
In  some  tlveeicore  of  our  Pennsylvania  cd- 
valn  ersities  3rou  are  not  as  much 
with  telling  the  practicing 
pollttetans  wluit  to  do  and  showing  them  bow 
to  do  It  as  you  are  In  learning  for  yourselves 
of  the  problen  a  and  operating  procedure  of 
a   national  convention. 

Therefore,  v  hether  your  discussions  and 
dedstons  here  this  week  end  have  any  m- 
fliasnoe  what*  ever  on  the  outcome  of  the 
EomlaaOi  battles  and  the  platform  flghu 
at  the  MtUOM  I  conventions,  you  are  to  be 
tor  carrying  through  on  this 
eeor  rlbatton  to  your  own  knowl- 
edge of  politic  I  as  a  science.  I  know  thst 
you  will  tMuefl ;  greatly  from  the  lessons  you 
teach  yourselvM  and  each  other  by  acttial 
partlclpetlon  b  i  the  forms  of  politics  In  this 
3-day  InterooU  ictate  conference  on  govern- 
ment. 

The  more  w  dsspread  la  the  knowledge  of 
how  politics  ac  dually  operates  In  practice,  the 
better  for  all  rf  us  and  for  our  democracy. 
The  more  the  people  know  about  politics 
In  action  and  now  it  works,  the  better  they 
can  protect  tl  lemselves  against  the  wrong 
kind  of  pontic  an.  At  the  same  time,  those 
of  us  wbo  ar  in  politics  or  are  political 
oAceholders  a  id  are  sincere  In  the  desire 
to  do  the  rlgh  thing  In  the  public  Interest 
will  benefit  aJid  benefit  greatly  by  having 
ttoat  aaay  nc  re  cttlaens  aware  of  some  of 
the  iM  lihlMns  ^  re  have  to  face. 


Those  problems  ai«  not  Just  our  problems 
aa  oAceholders.  Fundamentally  they  are 
your  problems  and  you  should  be  aware  ai 
them — acutely  aware  of  them.  The  things 
we  do  in  Washington,  the  decisions  we  make 
In  the  Congress,  touch  you  Intimately:  they 
may  affect  the  prices  you  pay  for  iMcessltles. 
your  educstlon.  particularly  those  of  you 
studying  under  the  OI  bill,  your  chance  at 
a  Job  after  graduation.  joMX  very  lives  and 
safety. 

Congress  doesn't  operate  In  a  vacuum  and 
neither  does  the  National  Oovernment,  the 
agencies  of  the  executive  department.  Poli- 
tics Is  a  year-around  activity  In  Washington 
conducted  with  the  gloves  off.  I  am  speak- 
ing now  of  politics  In  the  highest  sense  as 
the  science  of  government.  It  Is  not  Just  a 
game  which  some  of  us  who  are  elected  to 
oAce  engage  In  In  Isolated  detachment  from 
you  and  the  rest  of  the  people  In  America, 
nor  is  It  Just  something  which  becomes  Im- 
portant around  election  time. 

What  you  do  here,  then,  this  weekend. 
Is  Important  only  Insofar  as  It  contributes 
to  your  knowledge  of  American  politics  and 
of  the  factors  which  affect  political  decisions. 

Youth  Is  Inherently  Impatient  with  Imper- 
fection, particularly  In  Oovammant  and  In 
political  leaders,  but  I  think  you  yotmg  people 
win  find  yourselves  becoming,  as  a  rssult  of 
this  conference,  a  little  less  Impatient  with, 
a  little  more  tolerant  of.  the  Imperfect  eom- 
promlsss  which  characterise  democracy  and 
the  operations  of  American  political  forma. 
sueh  aa  political  parties. 

For  Instance,  when  you  vote  on  your  choice 
of  a  Freeldentlal  nominee,  even  though  your 
nominations  are  to  be  nonpartisan  and  even 
though  3rou  can  make  your  choice  from  among 
millions  of  eligible  Americans  with  no  re- 
strictions as  to  party  »iit^twi«»  or  party  loy- 
alty or  party  faction.  I  IMiA  you  will  find 
that  you  have  no  unanimous  choice  and  that 
no  man^-or  woman — suits  you  In  every  re- 
spect as  your  personal  selection  for  President. 
The  person  each  of  you  endorses  will  be  the 
one  who.  all  things  considered,  appears  to 
you  best  fitted  for  the  Job  and  who.  com- 
pared tc  others  you  might  consider,  has  vir- 
tues which.  In  your  mind,  outweigh  his  short- 
comings.    Compromise?     Of  course. 

Similarly,  when  you  write  your  model  plat- 
form. It  will  be  a  platform  which  wlU  suit 
none  of  you  entirely.  I  say  that,  first  of  all. 
on  the  assumption  that  this  group  of  Penn- 
sylvania college  students  Is  a  representative 
one,  reflactlng  a  true  cross-section  of  the 
sentimeal  M  M  «Maef«at  schools  throughout 
the  State.  I  say  It,  furthermore,  despite  full 
knowledge  of  the  fact  that  on  the  funda- 
mental issues  of  American  political  theory — 
democracy,  freedom  of  the  Individual,  equal- 
ity, true  Justice  for  all.  tolerance — In  a  short 
phraee,  the  American  theory  of  political  de- 
cencr^r — Pennsylvanlans  think  pretty  miKh 
alike,  even  though  they  may  disagree  vio- 
lently en  aspects  of  day-to-day  economics 
and  party  politics. 

We  ere  not  necessarily  a  homogeneous 
group  by  religion  or  national  origin,  but 
we're  pretty  much  hotnogmiaed,  here  In 
Pennsylvania,  to  the  extent  that  we  have  al- 
waya,  since  the  days  of  William  Penn.  sin- 
cerely tried,  I  think,  to  get  along  with  each 
other  In  mutual  understanding  and  mutual 
respect.  We  dont  have  the  tensions  here 
which  are  so  marked  In  some  other  localities, 
largely.  I  suppose,  because  we  are  so  diversi- 
fied In  our  backgrcuuds  and  so  closely  ac- 
quainted with  the  respective  cultures  otir 
families  and  our  ancestors  have  contributed 
to  the  great  culture  of  Pennsylvania. 

The  point  I  am  trying  to  make  la  that  If 
a  group  of  Pennsylvania  college  students 
such  as  yourselves — all  students  of  American 
government — all  reasonably  close  to  the  same 
age — all  highly  literate — all  freshly  alert  to 
your  responsibilities  as  citizens  In  a  democ- 
racy (I  assume  you  wouldn't  be  here  for  this 
couXercnce  U  you  weren  t)   and  all,  or  cer- 


tainly most  of  you,  probably  ot  similar  eco- 
nomic levels  somewhere  generally  close  to  the 
so-called  middle  class — If  you  find  It  hard 
to  agree  on  a  platform  of  principles  for  our 
Nation,  as  I  am  sure  you  will,  then  Just 
Imagine  the  confiict  and  the  controversy 
which  go  Into  the  actual  formation  of  s\Kh 
a  set  of  principles  by  one  of  the  major  po- 
litical parties. 

There  you  have  deep  and  sometimes 
frightening  fundamental  dWerences  of  con- 
cept. Sectional  and  gsogrsphic  Interests 
clash  almost  violently.  Economic  theories 
collide.  These  things  happen  within  both 
national  political  parties 

Now  you  might  suggest  thst  the  parties 
purgs  themselves  of  their  dissidents  and  let 
the  present  Democrats  who  think  as  Repub- 
licans do  on  some  issues  get  out  of  the  Demo- 
crstlc  Party  and  Join  the  Republican  Party, 
and  vies  versa.  That  has  been  suggested  be- 
fore, many  times.  To  some  extent  It  Is  con- 
tinually happening.  It  can  never  be  done 
completely,  for  there  will  always  be  Isstiss 
in  which  soms  Dsmocrats  and  some  Bepub* 
itcans  think  aliks  and  on  which  other  Re- 
publicans and  other  Democrats  have  a  mutu- 
ally opposing  view.  The  partlss  could  rs- 
shuflU— yes.  but  ths  intraparty  squabblss 
would  still  continue— on  new  issues. 

That  being  the  case — and  historically  and 
traditionally  It  has  always  been  ths  case — the 
problem  of  plaUorm  writing  In  actual  prac- 
tice seems  to  work  out  ss  an  exercise  in 
ambiguity  and  illusion.  Ths  objective  bss 
usually  been  to  draft  a  set  of  ringing  plati- 
tudes of  the  widest  possible  msss  appeal.  I 
have  no  doubt  that  the  performance  will  be 
repeated  at  both  conventions  this  yesr,  as 
It  has  m  past  years. 

Is  the  writing  of  platforms  therefore  fu- 
tile? I  am  not  sure  I  know  the  answer  to 
that  question,  but  my  own  view  is  that  these 
platforms  do  serve  a  useftil  purpoee.  De- 
pending upon  how  specific  they  are.  they  re- 
fiect  the  extent  of  unanimity  within  a  party 
on  some  particular  Issues.  Depending  upon 
how  important  thoss  particular  iMues  are  to 
an  individual  voter,  in  relation  to  other  Is- 
sues, the  voter  has  some  guide  as  to  the  de- 
gree of  trust  he  can  lodge  in  that  party  on 
those  things  which  are  most  Important  to 
him  personally. 

But  the  guide  Is  not  always  reliable. 
Often,  as  a  matter  of  fact.  It  la  very  unre- 
liable. Just  to  cite  one  example,  let's  tAke 
this  clvU-rlghts  lasue.  Restricting  It,  for  the 
moment.  Just  to  Pennsylvania  alone,  we  had 
complete  unanimity  In  both  parties  In  the 
1M6  election  on  the  matter  of  FEPC  legisla- 
tion. The  plaUorms  were  straightforward 
and  direct. 

Do  we  have  FEPC  legislation  In  Pennsyl- 
vania? 

We  can  pass  clvU-rlghu  legislation  in  Con- 
gress, ths  entire  program.  If  there  U  deter- 
mination on  the  part  of  those  Members  of 
Congress  from  the  North  that  it  be  passed. 
We  could  get  cloture  in  the  Senate  If  that 
sort  of  determination  prevslled.  The  plat- 
forms call  for  It:  at  least  the  plattorma  of  the 
two  parties  In  the  Northern  SIbSss. 

Political  platforms.  If  they  are  to  mean 
anything,  If  they  are  to  carry  weight  and  In- 
fluence with  the  voter,  must  be  more  than 
pious  banners  behind  which  marches  an 
army  of  candidates  with  their  fingers  croased. 
To  mean  anything  to  the  voters,  platforms 
must  be  identified  Inseparably  with  the  can- 
didates they  purpart  to  speak  lor.  They 
must  be  backed  by  performance.  They  miut 
be  spelled  out  in  detail  by  each  candidate 
who  runs  for  an  odlce  in  which  he  would 
have  the  opportunity.  If  elected,  to  influ- 
ence the  carrying  out  of  platform  promlssa 
and  principles. 

This,  of  course,  can  be  carried  to  extremes. 
Although  I  mean  no  disrespect  to  the  offices, 
for  they  are  Important  to  otir  democratic  sys- 
tem, nevertheless.  I  am  amused,  as  I  believe 
you  are,  to  see  candldstes  running  for  pro- 
thonoury  or  Justice  of  the  peace  on  pledges 
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to  win  the  peace  or  guarantee  full  employ- 
ment or  cut  Income  taxes  or  put  a  car.  or  a 
family.  In  every  garage.  Contrariwise.  It  Is 
discouraging,  disillusioning,  and  infuriating, 
when  a  candidate  to  an  office  in  which  he  can 
Influence  platform  performance  forgets  bis 
pledges  and  his  promises  once  he  has  safely 
won  the  election. 

When  an  Incumbent  officeholder  runs  for 
reelection,  there  Is  the  opportunity  to  match 
hU  latest  campaign  pledges  with  his  past 
voting  record  and  from  his  record  determine 
Just  how  far  into  his  cheek  he  carries  the 
tongue  which  speaks  such  glowing  promises 
of  future  performance. 

In  the  case  of  Congressmen,  however,  it  Is 
often  so  very  difficult  to  dig  out  a  man's 
record,  his  real  record,  that  Is,  as  shown  In 
his  votes  on  crippling  amendments  to  bills 
or  his  votes  In  committee  or  his  votes  to  re- 
commit—as against  the  easily  ascertained 
but  misleading  record  of  votes  on  final  pas- 
sage—that the  electorate  Is  often  In  the  dark 
as  to  what  their  Representative  actually  does 
stand  for. 

I  have  for  some  time  been  contemplating 
ths  introduction  of  a  resolution  to  provide 
for  the  printing  and  distribution  by  Con- 
gress of  these  actual  voting  records  of  Indl- 
vldusl  Members  of  Congress.  Senstor  Moaas 
has  such  a  provision  aa  one  of  many  In  an 
extremely  controversial  resolution  he  Intro- 
duced last  year— one  which  contalvis  so  many 
hot  potatoes,  legislatively  speaking,  that  It 
has  little.  If  sny,  chance  of  ever  getting  out 
of  committee,  I  have  dUcusaed  with  Sena- 
tor Morse  the  Idea  of  breaking  this  one  fea- 
ture away  from  his  omnibus  bill,  which  Is  a 
bin  to  carry  out  further  refornu  of  Congress 
snd  congressional  practices  of  reticence  and 
secrecy  and  Introduce  It  separately.  He  ap- 
pears quite  willing  to  go  along  with  me  on 
the  Idea,  and  I  hope  we  can  proceed  on  It 
shortly. 

I  don't  think  It  Is  fair  to  the  average  voter 
to  be  forced  to  subscribe  to  a  commercial 
service— usuallv  a  rather  expensive  one— to 
know  how  his  Congressman  voted  on  an  ob- 
scure amendment  to  cripple  rent  control,  or 
turn  the  Marshall  plan  Into  an  Inadequate 
dole  Instead  of  a  reconstruction  program,  or 
give  the  natural-gas  pipe-line  companies  a 
free  gift  of  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars 
from  the  consumers'  pockets,  or  otherwise 
violate  pledges  he  may  have  made  In  running 
for  election. 

Not  every  Ai?\erlcan  could  possibly  read  the 
CoNCRESSioNAi-  RECORD  every  day,  even  sup- 
posing he  could  get  a  copy-which.  In  most 
cases,  he  can't.  The  newspapers  find  It 
physically  Impossible  to  print  all  of  the  news 
of  national  affairs  which  their  readers  should 
have  If  they  are  to  be  thoroughtly  Informed 
on  what  18  going  on  In  the  Congress-and 
If  the  newspapers  could  print  It.  many  Amer- 
icans would  have  neither  the  time  nor.  alas, 
the  interest  to  read  It.  In  my  own  case,  with 
a  staff  to  help  me  winnow  out  the  Impor- 
Unt  from  the  unimportant  before  passing 
alon?  to  me  those  things  I  should  know  about 
in  order  to  keep  up  with  leglslatloii  In  the 
Senate  alone,  I  am  simply  "PPaJl^^,"""^^- 
tlmes   at  the  mass  of  material   I  must  go 

^^'tSIms  my  Job.  and  I  am  not  complaining. 
I  asked  for  the  Job.  I  can't  expect  every 
voter  to  be  familiar  with  all  the  things  which 
I  as  a  Senator,  must  try  to  learn  about. 
'  At  the  came  time,  however,  it  isn't  fair  to 
the  people  that  they  should  have  to  take  so 
much  on  faith  Insofar  as  their  elected  offi- 
cials are  concerned.  Often  they  know  so  very 
little  about  the  performance  of  the  meu  they 
have  elected  to  office,  particularly  to  Con- 
gress, that  good  men  have  been  voted  out  of 
office  and  drones  have  been  kept  In  office  only 
because  of  their  political  affiliations.  And 
the  party  label  In  some  notable  election  In- 
stances has  won  or  lost  support  from  the 
electorate  not  on  the  basU  of  the  record  It 
buUt  over  a  previous  2-jear  period  or  4-year 


period  but  on  the  basis  of  some  transitory 
situation  prevailing  at  election  time. 

In  1946.  for  Instance,  when  men  like  Jerry 
Vorhls  were  unseated — and  I  use  him  as  an 
example  because  he  had  Just  previously  been 
designated  as  one  of  the  ablest  and  hardest 
working  Members  of  the  entire  House— the 
Issue  which  licked  them  was  a  shortage  of 
meat 

Meat  Is  Important,  of  course.  I  like  It.  too. 
but  the  meat  shortage  of  1946  was  artlflcUlly 
created  for  political  purposes  In  order  to 
virreck  price  control.  Price  control  was 
wrecked,  and  we  again  found  meat  avail- 
able, but  at  a  price  many  Americans  haven't 
been  able  to  pay.  And  now.  as  we  head  Into 
the  1948  campaign,  meat  Is  going  to  become 
short  rgaln,  and  so  Is  gasoline,  and  It  might 
be  Interesting  this  fall  to  see  how  those  who 
clamored  for  the  end  of  price  controls  us  the 
solution  to  all  of  our  shortages  will  explain 
these  forthcoming  famines  In  popular  Amer- 
ican wants. 

8(>eaklng  as  an  American  and  not  merely 
as  a  Democrat,  speaking  as  one  who  wants 
first  to  see  the  American  political  system 
demonstrate  to  the  world  In  this  period  of 
political  upheaval  that  our  democracy  can 
function  with  reason  and  Justice,  I  think  It 
would  be  most  unfortunate  for  our  country 
If  once  again  outstanding  Congressmen  are 
defeated  solely  because  some  people  can't  get 
meat. 

I  say  that  even  though  my  party  would  no 
doubt  this  year  benefit  from  a  repetition  of 
the  same  hysteria  as  led  to  our  losing  the 
Congress  In  1946. 

The  meat  situation,  and  particularly  the 
price  of  what  meat  there  will  be.  Is  a  fair 
campaign  Issue  in  1948.  but  only  as  a  part  of 
a  much  greater  Issue — the  whole  Inflation  pic- 
ture Congressmen  who  helped  to  bring  on 
Inflation  In  1946  and  who  have  since  refused 
to  take  any  steps  to  curb  it  are  vulnerable, 
and  extremely  so.  In  the  coming  election. 
But  that  issue  Is  one  Issue  among  many. 

I  do  not  Intend  to  go  Into  the  Issues  of  the 
1948  campaign  because  I  know  you  have  In- 
vited competent  spokesmen  for  both  the 
Democratic  and  Republican  Parties  to  pre- 
sent their  party  viewpoints  later  today.  It 
would  hardly  be  fair  for  me  to  take  advantage 
of  your  kind  Invitation  to  speak  to  you  In 
order  to  promote  my  own  party.  At  the  same 
time,  however,  for  a  political  officeholder 
such  as  myself,  who  Is  in  the  midst  of  the 
constant  political  battling  going  on  In  the 
Congress  every  day,  to  make  a  nonpolltlcal 
speech  on  politics  Is  a  difficult  assignment, 
and  If  party  politics  does  crop  Into  my  re- 
marks, or  if  they  have  up  to  now,  I  apologize. 
I  understand  that  the  plans  for  your  con- 
ference provide  for  the  formulation  of  12 
specific  planks  In  your  model  platform,  going 
through  the  alphabe,  from  agriculture  to 
veterans'  affairs.  I  will  be  very  ciirlous  to  see 
your  finished  product. 

I  presume  that  each  delegation  has  been 
preparing  for  this  conference  by  digging  up 
the  basic  data  In  these  various  fields.  That 
alone  Justifies  the  entire  concept  of  this  con- 
ference. 

In  the  field  of  agriculture,  for  Instance,  If 
you  know  the  basic  principles  which  govern 
our  soil  conservation  and  price-support  pro- 
grams, our  agricultural  research  activities, 
and  similar  aspects  of  national  agricultural 
policy — aspects  which,  no  doubt,  will  find 
their  way  into  your  platforms— then  you  are 
tremendously  better  informed  than  are  most 
Americans,  other  than  farmers,  on  how  a 
large  part  of  your  tax  dollars  are  being  spent. 
The  price-support  program.  Incidentally,  Is 
so  roundly  misunderstood  by  most  non- 
farming  Americans  that  the  Impression  has 
become  widespread  that  this  minimum-price 
policy  for  necessary  farm  commodities  Is 
responsible  for  today's  outrugeotis  prices  for 
most  foods. 

I  have  no  Intention  of  going  down  through 
the  list  of  platform  subjects  on  your  agenda. 


I  know  you  will  dlsctiss  and  deliberate  and. 
yes.  and  compromise  among  yourselves  in 
reaching  your  decisions  In  the  true  demo- 
cratic fashion. 

I  do  want  to  make  one  comment  which  I 
think  Justified.  It  bears  on  the  subject  of 
foreign  policy,  which.  I  am  sure,  will  be  ons 
of  the  storm  centers  of  your  conference.  1 
gather  from  the  mall  I  receive  In  Washing- 
ton from  college  students  In  Pentwylvanla 
that  many  of  you  believe  the  national  admln- 
Utratlon  and  Wall  Street  and  the  oil  Inter- 
esu  snd  Gerald  L.  K.  Smith  and  the  non- 
Fascists  or  somebody  have  Invented  a  world 
crisis  and  manufactured  a  tense  International 
situation. 

Believe  me,  that  Is  no  more  true  today  than 
the  same  charge  was  when  It  was  made 
against  some,  but  not  all.  of  the  same  groups 
less  than  10  years  ago. 

I  never  was  an  Isolationist.  I  don't  be- 
lieve m  Isolationism  now.  I  believe  pretty 
deeply  in  the  whole  Idea  of  the  United  Na- 
tions and  of  collective  action  for  peace.  I 
bitterly  oppose  emotional  hysteria,  which- 
ever side  It  comes  from.  I  have  tried  to  get 
at  the  facu.  I  have  studied  the  testimony 
of  men  I  trust,  I  hate  war.  as  most  Ameri- 
cans hate  war.  I  think.  I  pray,  war  can  be 
avoided,  can  be  outlawed. 

But  there  Is  no  sense  In  shutting  our  eyes 
to  the  fact  that  nearly  3  years  after  the  end 
of  the  bloodiest  of  all  wars,  and  after  the 
start  of  what  was  to  have  been  the  final 
achievement  of  world-wide  decency,  we  have 
a  United  Nations  bereft  of  any  policing  ef- 
fectiveness at  all:  we  have  no  more  agree- 
ment on  the  International  control  of  atomic 
energy  than  we  had  at  the  time  of  Hiro- 
shima; we  are  drifting  In  a  world  where  the 
forms  exist  for  peace,  but  where  the  me- 
chanics of  peace  cannot  function. 

I  want  freedom  for  myself  and  for  my 
children  and  for  all  of  our  people.  I  am 
convinced  we  cannot  remain  free  In  America. 
If.  one  by  one,  the  peoples  of  other  nations 
are  to  be  drowned  In  totalitarianism,  with  all 
freedoms  crushed  and  destroyed.  The  throt- 
tling of  freedom  In  Czechoslovakia  by  a  dis- 
ciplined and  militant  minority  aided  by  the 
threat  of  aggression  and  Invasion  from  the 
border — met  by  the  freely  expressed  choice 
of  the  fiercely  democratic  and  freedom-lov- 
ing Czechoslovaklans — was  one  of  the  sad- 
dest blows  to  freedom — to  all  freedom — to 
cur  own  freedom  In  America — since  1938 
when  the  Czechs,  then  too.  were  the  first 
victims  In  the  mass  extinction  of  decency  on 
a  whole  continent. 

I  think  our  course  In  Europe  as  necessary 
as  was  our  course  In  1941  when  lend-lease 
was  born;  as  the  course  which  was  neces- 
sary and  which  we  should  have  followed  but 
didn't  In  1931  In  Manchuria,  later  In  Ethi- 
opia, later  In  the  months  and  years  preced- 
ing Munich. 

I  ask  that  you  keep  these  things  in  mind. 
In  closing.  I  want  to  say  a  word  or  two 
about  the  young  lady  who  helped  organize 
this  fine  Intercollegiate  experiment  In  Gov- 
ernment and  politics  14  years  ago  when  she 
was  a  student  at  the  University  of  Pitts- 
burgh and  who  Is  now  your  executive  direc- 
tor. I  refer,  of  course,  to  Miss  Genevieve 
Blatt,  the  deputy  State  treasurer  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Gan  Blatt,  to  my  mind,  .)ersonifles  the 
opportunities  which  exist  In  politics  today 
for  Intelligent,  hard-working,  patriotic,  de- 
cent, public-spirited  American  youth.  Gene- 
vieve holds  what  Is  termed  a  political  Job. 
She  was  appointed  to  It.  Believe  me,  she 
earned  that  place  In  only  one  way — on  merit. 
She  didn't  get  It  because  some  ward  chair- 
man owed  her  or  her  family  a  favor.  She 
didn't  get  It  In  order  to  curry  favor  with 
some  pressure  group.  She  didn't  get  It  by 
compromising  on  scruples  or  principles  and 
engaging  In  political  muck-raking. 

She  didn't  start  out  In  politics  as  ueputy 
State   treasurer,  of  course.    She  got  a  Job 
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best  Intereata  of  the  people. 

need   that   kind  of  person  and 

If  they  Ket  It.  If  young  people 

detltt   polltlca   and    bring    their 

md  Ideala  with  them,  they  are 

really    wonderful    for    all 


tHe 


,  la  a  democracy,  could  wt  do 
wonderful  for  owaclvea? 


ah  Veierans'  Lawi 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ifXUlR  K.  GRANGER 

or   DTAH 

IN  THE  Hd)USK  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thirsday.  May  6,  1949 
GRANGER 


le- 


Mr 

veterans  are 
rights  to  vai  lous 
erences,  an( 
them,   und 
the  laws  of 

I  am.  theijefo 
their  inform  itlon 
as  compiled 
partment  ad  utant 
ican  Vetera]  IS 
North.  Logaj  i 


Mr.  Speaker,  most 

not  fully  aware  of  their  legal 

benefits,  privileges,  pref- 

exemptions  as  extended  to 

certain  circumstances,  by 

he  great  State  of  Utah. 

re,  pleased  to  present,  for 

an  outline  of  such  laws. 

by  Owen  R.  Thomas,  de- 

of  the  Di&abled  Amer- 

.  350  East  Seventh  Street, 

Utah,  as  follows: 


•17BIAI. 

An 
purpoae  of 
▼eterana 
Jutant  gntva 
BMlBtaln  a 
thereof 


AXJX  WAIfCXS 


cen 


CIVIL 

A  conaervalor 
probate  courtf 
members  of 


th 
Acknowledg  men 
ezecutKl 


w  in 


menta 
forces. 

Proof  of 
■ubacrlblng 
aon  of  aervkx 

Protection 
power  of  a 
th«  armed  fot^ea 


Abaentee 
Tided. 


AND  Aixno  aajiKfiia 
appropriation  has  been  made  for  the 
Ling  the  graves  of  deceased 
burled  within  the  State     The  ad- 
la  authorized  to  establish  and 
trallaed  collection  of  the  ^*c- 


RX.ixr 


AND    AIXIID   BENCTTTS 

may   be  appointed   by   the 
for  the  property   ^f  mlaslng 
e  armed  forces. 

Is  mad£  of  legal  Instru- 

by  members  of  the  armed 


Ua  may   be  esUbllahed  where 

ssea  are  unavailable  by  rea- 

in  tb«  armed  forces. 

afforttad  pcraona  acting  under 

tt4mey  granted  by  members  of 


dm.  noRTs 
voting  and  registration  la  pro« 


OMTMa;    MMKurthUcm  iw   oBTAmnra   ■skdtts; 
•amuznito  or  PAras 

A  department  of  veterana'  affairs  has  been 
ertated  with  an  advisory  council.  This  de- 
partment aids,  aaalats.  counsels,  and  advlata 
veterana  and   their  dependenu. 

Fret  copies  of  public  records  are  available 
for  wards  of  the  Veterans'  Administration 
under  the  Uniform  Guardianship  Act. 

The  county  recorder  Is  required  to  ftirnlsh 
ooples  of  the  record  of  honorable  dlschargtt 
and  o^her  military  raoovdi  frta  of  rharga 
to  veterans,  thtlr  piMBta.  brothtrs,  aUttrs. 
and  lineal  daactndaiits. 

■oMorabto  dlachargea  and  all  orders,  elta* 
tkNM.  and  dteoratlona  of  honor  arc  r«cor<Ud 
frtt  of  chargt. 

(AL  arNiriTa:  vocational  TSAimito 
Utah  Vocational  ■choot  at  Provo, 
Utah,  haa  been  made  a  Stat*  Mtoeol  un4«r 
oontrot  of  the  Stat*  board  of  education 
Veterans  art  K>vrn  priority. 

hav«  betn  mnde  to  the 
I  fW  Yoeattonal  education  in  school 
diatricu  of  140.000  population  or  oaort.  Vev> 
traoa  art  flveii  priority 

■MFLOTMKNT  rtcrTazNcta.  ramutcia.  rrc. 

Laavta  of  abaence  are  granted  State  and 
local  oOcers  and  employeea  with  prtaerva- 
tlon  of  rights  and  reinstatement  after  termi- 
nation of  military  service. 

Preference  la  given  to  veterans  and  their 
widows  under  the  Highway  Patrol  Civil  Serv- 
ice Act  as  to  quallflcatlon.  appointment,  pro- 
motion, discipline,  reemployment,  and  ten- 
ure of  oCDce. 

Preference  Is  given  to  veterans  and  their 
widows  on  all  public  work  projects. 

Benefit  rights  are  preserved  under  the  Un- 
employment Compensation  Act. 

CUASOIAMSHIP 

A  Uniform  Veterans"  Guardianship  Act  haa 
been  enacted,  providing  for  the  appointment 
of  a  guardian  of  an  Incompetent  veteran  or 
the  minor  child  of  a  veteran,  to  receive  cer- 
tain beneflu  on  behalf  of  such  ward. 

HOaPTTAL  BENZTTTS 

An  incompetent  veteran  may  be  committed 
to  a  Federal  hospital  under  the  Uniform 
Guardianship  Act. 

LAND  sxTTLncKirr 
The  Allen  Land  Act  has  been  repealed,  re- 
moving   the    bar    to    participation    of    NLset 
veterana. 

MSMOKlALa 

City  commissioners,  city  councils,  town 
boards,  and  boards  of  county  commissioners 
may  erect  and  maintain  memorials  In  mem- 
ory of  veterans  of  any  war.  Provision  haa 
been  made  for  a  tax  levy. 

aXLIET  AND  BEHABtLTTATION 

Banka.  building  and  loan  asaoclatlons.  In- 
8\irance  companies,  and  other  organisations 
may  make  or  buy  or  sell  sny  loan  guaranteed 
in  full  or  In  part  by  the  Federal  Government 
undv  the  GI  bill  of  rights. 

Ballaf  la  extended  to  Civil  War  veterana 
and  their  widows  In  their  own  homes. 


TAX  Exzscmoics;  cxnipnoN  rsoas  licinsi 
rzxs.  BzmwALs.  rrc. 

Any  taxpayer  may  deduct  from  groaa  In- 
come gifts  made  to  veterans'  organizations. 

Compensation  for  service  In  the  armed 
forces  during  the  years  1941.  1942.  1943.  and 
1944.  and  for  1  year  after  the  end  of  World 
War  II.  Is  exempt  from  Individual  Income 
tax.  The  date  for  filing  Ls  postponed  imtU 
the  third  month  after  return  to  continental 
United  States  or  after  the  end  of  World  War 
II.  whichever  date  la  earlier. 

Operatora'  and  chauffeurs'  licenses  held  by 
members  of  the  armed  forcea  art  extended. 

KxempUon  Is  granted  from  renewal  re- 
qulrementa  and  payment  of  fees  on  profea- 
alonal  and  occupational  licenses  dtiring  mili- 
tary service  and  for  6  months  after  dlacharga. 

Property  of  disabled  veterans,  their  un- 


married wldowi.  or  minor  orphan*,  to  tha 
amount  of  M.OOO.  Is  exempt  from  tax. 

Veterana  of  World  War  n  arc  granted  th* 
following  Income-ux  exemption  for  the  tax 
years  194«.  1947,  1948.  and  1949:  93,700  for 
a  single  veteran  and  ISJOO  for  a  head  of  a 
family  or  marrttd  ptraoo  Uvlng  with  hus- 
band or  wlf*. 

rraajis'  OMAiniATiOMa 

UnauthorlMd  wtartag  or  UM  of  insignia, 
badges,  etc  of  "tttran*'  organisations  Is  da- 
clared  a  mladtmtanor. 

Armory  privileges  art  txtended  to  vtttrant' 
orRnnizattodS, 

M<  St  of  th«  abort  laws  havt  bttn  tna«tad 
by  tht  Utah  LagUlatur*  tbraufh  the  spon- 
•orshlp  and  oooperation  ol  B«  DAV  and 
other  vettran  ofKiinlartttona. 

Th*  DAV  malntalna  thr**  txptrtly  tralnad 
full'ttm*  nationat>B*nrl««  aOoan.  under  th* 
dlr*etlon  of  lrn*4t  W  VannatUr.  at  the  V*t« 
•ran*'  AdmlnUtmtion  r*giunal  olSre,  Salt 
UJi*  City,  who  *xt*nd  all  typ*«  of  saautano* 
to  v*t*rana  and  thtlr  dtpendenta,  mtiie  par* 
tieularly  in  the  t«ohnlo*l  prtparatioii.  prta* 
tntatloii,  and  pro**cutlon  of  their  Jua'.innbl* 
claims  for  various  typts  of  Government  bent- 
Qu  to  which  they  msy  b*  lawfully  and  fac- 
tually tUglblt. 

DAV    MXMBXasHir    ELIOIBILrrT 

Formed  in  1930  and  chartered  by  the  Con- 
gress In  1933  to  render  service  to.  for,  and  by 
Americas  disabled  war  veterans,  the  DAV 
has  been  generally  recognized  as  the  official 
voice  of  America's  disabled  defenders. 

According  to  lu  congressional  charter  of 
incorporation— Public  Law  188.  approved 
June  17.  1933.  as  amended  by  Public  Law 
668.  approved  July  15.  1943— active  member- 
ahlp  in  the  DAV  la  open  only  to  tho&e  Amer- 
icans whoae  bodies  bear  the  scars  o'  wuimda 
or  Injuries,  or  the  blight  of  aliments  or  dis- 
abilities Incurred  during,  or  by  reason  of, 
active  service  during  time  of  war  In  tha 
armed  forces  of  the  United  SUtes,  or  of  some 
country  allied  with  it. 

More  and  more  wounded  and  disabled  vet- 
erana of  World  War  II  are  becoming  active 
members  of  the  DAV. 

Ellglblea  may  t>ecome  life  members  upon 
paynient  of  a  fee  of  glOO  (gSO  If  bom  before 
January  i,  1902).  In  cash,  or  by  a  down  pay- 
ment of  15  or  more,  plus  such  installmenu 
as  will  complete  payment  of  the  full  fee  by 
the  end  of  the  second  succeeding  fiscal  year 
(ending  on  June  30) .  after  which.  If  not  fully 
paid,  a  carrying  charge  of  «5  per  year  would 
accrue.  A  growing  percentage  are  becoming 
DAV  life  members.  Annual  membership  is 
available  at  tS 

DAV    NATIONAL    RKAOQUAXTCSS 

Located  at  1423  East  McMillan  Street.  Cin- 
cinnati 6,  Ohio,  the  national  headquartera 
of  the  DAV  Ukes  care  of  all  administrative 
matters  and  records,  and  publishes  the  Dis- 
abled American  Veterana  semlmonthlv,news- 
paper.  conuinlng  accurate,  up-to-date  In- 
formation of  Interest  and  of  value  to  dis- 
abled veterans  and  their  dependents 

The  present  national  commander  of  the 
DAV  Is  John  L.  Oolob,  of  Hlbblng,  Minn  ,'  a 
severely  wounded  World  W.ir  I  veteran,  who 
ha*  had  a  broad  background  of  experience 
in  various  local,  state,  and  national  DAV 
activities  which  qualify  him  to  lead  an  or- 
ganization composed  exclusively  of  America* 
disabled  war  veteraiu. 

lu  national  adjutant,  Vivian  D  Ccrbly. 
haa  been  secretary-treasurer  (business  man- 
ager) of  the  organization,  and  editor  of  it* 
newspaper,  since  1925.  Capt.  Cicero  F  Hogan 
Is  his  able  assistant. 

The  largeat  bank  in  Cincinnati— the  Fifth 
Third  Union  Tru«t  Co.— haa.  for  28  yeara. 
been  the  depoaltory  for  th'!  funds  of  both 
the  DAV  and  Ita  Incorporated  trusteeship, 
the  DAV  Service  FoundaUon.  Officials  han- 
dling funds  haye  always  been  adequately 
bonded  by  the  Fidelity  *  Deposit  Co  at 
Maryland. 
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srAnoMAL  snvics  tKt'Vr 

The  national  service  headquarters  of  th* 
DAV  U  now  located  In  a  beautiful  building 
at  1701  Eighteenth  Street  NW..  Washington, 
D.  C,  which  wa*  acquired  by  th*  organiza- 
tion In  1946. 

In  thU  Waahlngton  offlc*  ar*  located  th* 
department  of  claims,  headed  by  William  E. 
Tat«:  th*  d*partm*nt  of  l*glslatton,  htadtd 
by  Francis  Sullivan;  and  th*  d*partm*nt  of 
public  relation*  and  *mploym*nt.  h*ad«d  by 
Millard  W.  Rlc*.  In  addition  to  that*  **rT« 
IM  d*partm*nta,  th*  DAV  •*rvlc*  htadquar* 
tart  ha*  a*  lla  offic*  manager  John  K.  Frigh* 
BM.  aaalatant  national  adjutant.  All  of 
tbaM  various  d*p*rtm*nta  ar*  ala(T*d  by 
tralnad  *«p*ru,  all  of  whom  ar*  ihtmatlvta 
war  woundtd  or  dl*abl*d  vtt*rana. 

The**  DAV  national  omMfdltnow  all  about 
th*  t*chnlcal  oomplloatlona  that  dUabt*d 
v*t*ran*  muat  ovtreom*  factually  to  prov* 
th*  aarvlo*  connaotlona  of  th*tr  duabllltl** 
to  th*  satisfaction  of  rating  agcnol**  of  th* 
V*t*ranB'  Administration,  undar  th*  limita- 
tions and  rtstrlctiona  of  eiutlnK  law,  a* 
Itgallstlcally  lnt*rpr*ted  and  as  administra- 
tively applied. 

Understanding  such  vexatious  problem*  by 
p*r*onal  experience.  DAV  national  service  of- 
ficers are  naturally  more  sympathetic  than 
are  nondlsabled  veterans  or  civilians  and  are 
therefore  generally  more  effective  In  helping 
disabled  claimants  to  comply  with  technical 
requirements  to  prove  legal  entitlement  to 
benefits  to  which  they  may  be  lawfully  and 
equitably  entitled. 

DAV  sxavici:  accomplishmints 

The  DAV  has  freely  rendered  technical  help 
to  thousands  of  disabled  veterans  each  year 
In  obtaining  compensation  for  servlce-ln- 
cvirred  disabilities,  medical  treatment,  hos- 
pitalization. Insurance  benefits,  pensions  for 
dependents  of  deceased  veterans,  vocational 
training,  civil  ^service  appointments— and 
last,  but  really  first  In  Importance— sulUble. 
gainful  employment. 

Dtiring  the  past  18  years,  for  which  records 
are  obtainable,  the  paid  national  service  of- 
ficers of  the  DAV  have  extended  service  aa 
indicated  by  the  following  brief  r^sum6: 
Claims  handled,  1,525,753;  total  monetary 
benefits,  $132,512,111.87. 

Additional  compensation  paymente  thus 
obtained  for  thousands  of  disabled  veterans 
and  their  dependents,  who  might  not  other- 
wise have  been  able  to  procure  such  needed 
benefits,  have  converted  such  beneficiaries 
from  local  liabilities  Into  community  assets. 
It  Is,  of  course,  not  practicable,  in  a  brief 
statistical  rcsum6,  to  Indicate  the  many  dif- 
ferent types  of  service  extended  by  service 
officers.  Many  liberalizing  precedents  have 
been  established  by  the  decisions  obulned.  - 
which  subsequently  have  proved  of  value  to 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  disabled  veterans 
having  similar  claims,  the  results  of  which 
cannot  be  computed  from  service  records. 

EMPLOYMENT     P«OCRAM 

The  DAV  has  adopted,  on  a  Nation-wide 
basis  a  man-Job-matchlng  method  program 
.  to  provide  suitable,  useful,  gainful  employ- 
ment for  all  disabled  veterans.  Less  than  7 
percent  of  the  Nations  2,200.000  compen- 
sated war-disabled  veterans  are  totally  un- 
employable. The  remaining  93  percent  are 
leas  than  totally  disabled  and  must,  there- 
fore supplement  their  Inadequate  compen- 
sation payments  with  Income  from  employ- 
ment. 

This  scientific  approach  to  a  most  dls- 
tre'=8lng  problem  has  produced  some  worth- 
while results  thus  far.  Tbe  handicapped 
veteran's  abilities  have  been  matched  with 
the  requirements  of  the  Job,  rather  than 
atresElng  Lis  dlsabUltles.  It  has  been  demon- 
strated by  the  employment  record  of  such  dis- 
abled veterans  that  they  have  a  low  absentee 
record,  a  low  turn-over,  a  low  accident  record. 


and  a  higher  efficiency  and  production  record. 
It  has  thus  been  proven  that  to  hire  disabled 
veteran*  U  Just  plain,  good  business,  bring- 
ing beneflu  directly  to  them,  their  depend- 
enu, their  communities,  their  employers  and 
taxpayer*  generally. 

AN  tmrxvrwnrr  im  PAraxonsM 

It  U  definitely  In  th*  lnt«rest  of  all  Amerl- 
can*  that  th*  fight  for  Justlc*  b*  mad*  for 
thoa*  who  hav*  sacrlflcad  th*lr  youth  and  a 
part  of  th*lr  bodl**  or  th*ir  health  in  our 
country*  mo*t  hacardou*  occupation— lu 
military  and  naval  •*rvic**  during  tim*  of 
war. 

Th*  faith  muat  be  kept  with  thoa*  who 
have  mad*  such  aacrlflc**  in  th*  pa*t,  ai  well 
a*  with  thnt*  who  ar*,  or  hav*  been,  de- 
pendent upon  thece  heroe*.  to  that  other 
young  men  who.  tn  the  future,  may  be  called 
upon  to  make  almllar  ancMflm*,  will  hnve 
the  aaeuranoe.  on  the  baaia  of  pnat  pvrlorrn- 
anoe,  that  If  they,  too,  should  also  be  to  uu- 
fortunau  they  will  not  be  permit*  d  to  be- 
come mere  forgotten  heroe*. 

Th*  determination  of  the  DAV  to  see  to  It 
that  America's  disabled  veteran*  ar*  ade- 
quaUly  provided  for  should  be  generously 
supported,  as  a  public  inveatmcnt  tn  th* 
future  patriotism  of  cur  youth,  and  as  practi- 
cal patriotism  which  brings  huge  humanl- 
Urlan  and  financial  dividends  to  every  com- 
munity, to  every  State,  and  to  our  country. 

As  a  veteran  of  World  War  I  myself.  It  Is  a 
pleasure  for  me  to  commend  the  service  pro- 
gram of  the  DAV,  and  I  am  sure  It  merits  the 
consideration  and  support  of  the  entire 
country. 


Our  Floundering  Army  Reserve  Program 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  W.  BYRNES 

or  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES, 

Thursday,  May  6.  1948 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  a  few  days  ago.  I  took  the  floor 
of  the  House  to  speak  jof  the  confusion 
that  exists  within  our  National  Military 
Establishment  as  a  whole.  Today  I 
would  like  to  discuss  another  aspect  of 
our  national  security— the  Army  Reserve 
program.  It  is  my  belief  that  we  are 
faced  here,  in  this  specific  instance,  with 
the  same  kind  of  indecision  and  confu- 
sion that  exists  in  over-all  aspects  of  our 
national  defense. 

On  April  1  of  this  year,  I  addressed  a 
letter  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  call- 
ing his  attention  to  the  fact  thct  charges 
were  generally  being  made  that  the  Army 
Reserve  program  was  floundering  and 
that  the  general  consensus  was  that  the 
reasons  for  its  present  condition  could 
be  attributed  to  a  "poorly  conceived  and 
executed"  Reserve  program.  I  asked  the 
Secretary  to  comment  on  those  charges 
and  I  listed  specific  questions  concerning 
the  Army  Reserves  and  requested  an- 
swers. By  April  21, 1  had  not  received  a 
reply,  and  I  again  wrote  the  Secretary 
and  requested  answers  to  the  questions  I 
had  posed.  On  April  22  a  reply,  dated 
April  15.  was  brought  to  my  office. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  unanimous  con- 
sent I  include  the  correspondence  I  have 
referred  to  at  this  point  in  the  Record: 


APtn.  1,  1948. 

Hon.  KCNNTTH  C.  ROTAtX. 

Secretary  of  the  Army, 

Woihington.  D.  C. 
DSAB  Ma.  SKCUTAar;  I  hav*  been  greatly 
disturbed  by  reporU  from  Army  Reeerve  unit 
commanders  in  Wiscotuln, 

It  U  chargad  that  th*  Re*«rvt  officer*  ar* 
receiving  little  oooperation  from  the  Army 
In  the  organlfatlon  and  training  of  their 
uniu.  that  the  uniu  ar*  receiving  lltu*  or  no 
equipment  with  Which  to  train,  and  that 
there  seems  to  be  a  lack  of  Intelligent  plan- 
ning in  the  whole  progran. 

This  feeling  •**m*  to  be  general,  according 
to  a  •urv*y  r*c*ntly  mmducted  bv  Repreeent- 
atlve  OLtN  I.  TEAovt,  of  Teia/  He  found 
that  91  percent  of  the  department  preetdenU 
of  the  Reserve  Officers'  AasoelatUm  claimed 
that  th*  difficulty  with  th*  OrganlMd  Reeenre 
Corps  of  th*  Army  and  air  eenrice*  involved 
either  a  p(K>rly  conceived  and  executed  Re* 
aerv*  program;  Inaufflolent  Reaerve  uniu, 
both  a*  to  number  and  as  to  type;  lack  of 
proper  facilities  or  inadequaU  training  equip- 
ment. 

I  believe  strongly  tn  well-trained,  well- 
equipped  Reaerv*  unlu.  I  b*ll*ve  they  are 
abaolutely  vital  to  our  national  aecurlty,  Z 
have  predicated  my  BUpport  of  unlv*r**l 
mint  .ry  training  on  the  fact  that  such  a  pro- 
gram is  abaolutely  neceaaary  In  order  to  pro- 
vide a  ateady  flow  of  men  Into  our  civilian 
components.  This  view  Is  held  by  other*, 
including  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  who  tes- 
tified only  a  few  days  ago  that  UMT  waa 
needed  as  part  of  a  long-term  program,  and 
that  it  was  principally  necessary  because  It 
will  provide  annually  for  the  civilian  com- 
ponents of  the  Regular  forces  some  850,000 
men  who  will  have  had  basic  training. 

I  am  stUl  convinced  that  UMT  is  necessary 
to  provide  a  flow  of  men  Into  the  clvUian 
components  of  the  armed  forces.  I  strongly 
question,  however,  the  advisability  or  the 
logic  of  channeling  more  men  into  a  pro- 
gram which  suffers  from  mismanagement, 
poor  planning,  lack  of  equipment,  and  gen- 
eral neglect.  Yet,  If  the  allegations  of  those 
at  the  critical,  or  troop,  level  are  true,  that 
is  exactly  what  Is  being  asked  of  the  Congress 
by  the  Secretary  of  Defense  when  he  calls 
fOT  the  immediate  enactment  of  UMT, 

The  purpose  of  this  letter  is  to  pose  three 
questions :  ( 1 )  Is  there  any  basis  for  the  ser- 
ious charges  that  have  been  levelled  at  the 
Army  Reserve  program?  (2)  If  there  Is,  how 
did  these  conditions  come  about?  (3)  If  there 
is,  what  Is  now  being  done  to  correct  those 
conditions?  I  will  not  consider  as  a  satis- 
factory answer  a  referral  to  the  Committee 
on  Civilian  Components. 
To  amplify: 

I  want  to  know  particularty  why  there 
should  be  "a  poorly  conceived  and  executed 
Reserve  prcgram,"  under  any  circumstances 
If  such  Is  the  case. 

I  want  to  know  particularly  why  there 
should  be  a  lack  of  training  equipment.  If 
such  is  the  case.  To  quote  from  a  unit  com- 
mander in  my  district,  "We  (the  Govern- 
ment) can  give  tanks  and  guns  to  civilian 
organisations  to  plant  on  their  courthouse 
lawns:  we  can  issue  equipment  to  high  school 
ROTC  units;  we  can  give  tons  of  uniforms 
to  be  sold  by  War  Surplus,  and  yet,  the  ORG 
has  a  hard  time  getting  one  paper  clip  per 
1.000  men." 
I  want  to  know  particularly: 

1.  The  number  of  officers  and  men  in  the 
ORC,  the  number  being  eCtectively  used,  and 
the  number  assigned  to  each  type  of  unit 
(A,  B,  and  C). 

2.  The  number  of  Reserve  units  of  each 
class,  the  numt>er  fully  equipped  according 
to  plan,  the  number  partially  equipped,  and 
the  number  with  no  equipment. 

3.  The  funds  assigned  to  Army  Reserve  pro- 
gram for  the  fiscal  years  1947.  1948.  and  1949. 
Including  the  amount  requested  by  the  Army, 
the  amount  allowed  by  the  President,  and  the 
amount  appropriated  by  the  Congrea*. 
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matter  on  our  project  list."  " 

Tltally  Interested  In  your  reply. 

It  la  necessary  for  toe  to  ask 

years  after   the   end   of 

and  during  a  period  when  a 

Int^llgent.     and     well-organiaed 

never  needed  more. 

yfTj  truly. 

JOHic  W.  BTann. 
Member  of  Congress. 
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Ann.  21.  1M8. 

C.    ROTALL, 

of  the  Army. 

Washington,  D.  C. 

84cxrrAaT :  Three  weeks  ago.  on 

you  In  a  letter  for  certain 

egardlng    the    Army    Reserve 

date.  I  have  received  neither 

nor  reply. 

the  fact  that  the  Congress  is 

legislation  that  will  provide  ad- 

Ither  Indirectly  through  selec- 

dlrectly    through    universal 

for  our  Reserve  components, 

y  anxious  to  know  J\ist  what 

program  is  presently  in 

I  told  you  In  my  previous  let- 

I  have  received  so  far  has 

the  Army  Reserve  program  Is 

[f  such   is  the  ease,   I  would 

in  good  conscience,  to  sup- 

whlch  would  add  more  men 

which    la   not   utilizing   the 

already  has. 

I  may  consider  this  proposed 

all  of  the  facts  before  me, 

will  see  yotir  way  clear  to 

shortly  witli  the  clarifying 

^bich  I  asked  for  3  weeks  ago. 

truly. 

John  W.  Btsnes. 
Member  of  Congress. 
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Apul  22.    1948. 
Hon.  JoBM  WJ  BTatnoi. 

tfoMse  of  \ltepresentati9eM. 

Washington.  D.  C. 

QntNBS.    The   Secretary  of   the 

me  to  reply  to  your  letter 

wherein  you  make  reference 

of  April    1.   1948.   asking   for 

regarding  the  Army  Re- 


id  that  a  reply  to  your  letter 

somewhat  delayed.    However, 

Secretary's  letter  of  April 

covers  tbe  informa- 


aatli  ractorlly 


laftraMttan 


in  the  Army  Reserve  program 

aifprectated  and  if  I  can  be  of 

to  you  in  fomtihtng  sach 

that  yoQ  nay  4taitre. 

hesitate  to  call  upon  me. 

rours, 

Cuuuc  L.  RxrrrsxM. 
United  States  Armjf, 
Chief,  Legislative  and  Liai~ 


Gtneral. 


Apan.  15,   1948. 
BraNSS. 
1  epresentatit:*s. 

Washington,  D.  C. 

I  appreciate  your  letter 

of    your   interest    in 

Corps.     In    reply    I 

the  Reserve  program,  the 

the    Implementation    to    date 

of  the  Army  action  to  over- 
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dll  icultles. 


the  support  which  has  been 

I  cannot  agree  that   the 

conoelved  and  poorly  ex- 

all  concerned  recognixe  the 


dite 
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fact  that  It  is  not  completely  satisfactory. 
This  does  not  imply  that  the  fault  lies  en- 
tirely with  the  Army  or  any  other  specific 
agency  since  many  factors  are  involved.  It 
la  true  that  during  this  period  of  organi- 
sation Army  administrative  errors  have  been 
made  but  when  recognised,  are  the  basis 
for  corrective  action,  as  with  other  Army 
activities.  Three  very  important  factors 
which  have  retarded  the  program  are  lack  of 
iwlversal  military  training,  lack  of  Inactive 
duty  training  pay.  and  lack  of  armory  faclll- 
tlaa. 

The  Organized  Reserve  Corps  program  la 
baaed  upon  War  Department-approved  poll- 
clca  relating  to  the  Organised  Reserve  Corpa 
and  the  National  Ouard.  Theae  poUclaa  were 
formulated  by  representatives  of  all  com- 
ponenu  of  the  Army  of  the  United  States 
and  approved  October  13  1045.  Tbe  policies 
were  subsequently  clarlQed  to  esublisb  the 
priority  of  M-day  force  units  aoaongat  the 
three  compouenu.  1.  e.,  the  Organized  Re- 
serve Corps  to  supply  only  those  M-day  units 
which  the  Regular  Army  and  National  Guard 
cannot  organize,  equip,  train,  and  maintain. 

The  policies  with  regard  to  the  ORC  were 
implemented  by  War  Department  circular, 
which  established  a  6-year  training  program. 
Under  thU  plan  the  first  2  years  or  interim 
period  Is  utilized  for  building  units  up  to 
strength,  for  equipping  them,  and  If  pos- 
sible to  start  training.  Actually,  progress 
under  this  plan  has  been  reasonably  satis- 
factory with  over  6.500  units  already  acti- 
vated and  in  varying  degrees  ctf  effectiveneaa 
engaged  In  socne  phase  of  training. 

The  entire  Reserve-component  program 
with  a  large  trocp  basis  both  for  the  Na- 
tional Guard  and  the  Organized  Reserve 
Corps  Is  predicated  upon  universal  military 
training.  Without  universal  military  train- 
ing, tt  has  been  impossible  adequately  to 
Implement  the  program  insofar  as  person- 
nel Is  concerned.  Lack  of  inactive  duty 
training  pay  has,  of  course,  adversely  affected 
training  and  to  some  extent  personnel  p.o- 
curement.  As  you  know  this  pay  has  just 
recently   been    authorized    by    the   Congress. 

In  general,  it  may  t>e  said  that  lack  of 
funds  to  furnish  certain  requirements  is  the 
basic  factor  in  the  present  status  of  the 
program.  Limitation  of  funds  has  affected 
availability  of  armory  and  other  faciUUcs, 
supply  of  equipment,  procurement  of  care- 
takers, and  to  a  certain  degree,  availability 
of  Instructors. 

The  Department  of  the  Army  has  not  been 
Indifferent  to  the  desire  of  the  Reserve  of- 
ficer actively  to  contribute  his  military  service 
for  the  Nation's  defense,  on  the  contrary,  the 
problem  has  been  given  the  moet  serious  con- 
si  :eratlon  and  coiutant  study  participated  in 
by  representative  Reserve  officers.  Quite  un- 
derstandable impatience  to  progreea  more 
rapidly  and  efficiently  in  full  development  of 
the  planned  Reserve  program  has  been  noted. 
comfUalnta  investigated,  and  efforts  made  to 
improve  conditions  within  the  means  avail- 
able to  the  Department  and  In  keeping  with 
the  priority  of  urgency  in  our  over-all  defense 
plans. 

In  sinnmary  the  situation  appear*  to  be  as 
follows:  An  extensive  program  was  set  up 
pisdisated  upon  certain  assumptions  which 
to  date  have  not  materialized.  The  situa- 
tion la  not  satisfactory  but  a  degree  of  pro- 
gress has  been  made  on  a  firm  base  for  ulti- 
mate development  on  standards  desired  and 
expected  by  the  Department.  The  rapid  ac- 
tivation of  units,  initiation  of  active  duty 
training  within  the  limitation  of  funda.  and 
the  recent  favorable  action  of  the  Congress 
on  inactive  duty  training  pay  all  mark 
progress  toward  our  objective.  Passcge  of 
universal  military  training  coupled  with  fa- 
vorable action  cm  legislation  now  pending  in 
the  Congress  on  armory  construction  will 
give  the  Bsasrvs  program  the  means  so  neces- 
sary to  Tlffaroas  development.  Purthcrmore, 
the  Department  of  the  Army  now  proposes 


early  action  on  extensive  mobilization  assign- 
ment, the  organisation  of  training  tmits  (to 
replace  the  tinsatisfactory  composite  group 
method  of  Instruction ) .  a  long-range  promo- 
tion plan,  and  other  measures,  all  designed 
to  forward  the  program  and  all  In  accordance 
with  the  expreesed  desires  of  the  Reserve 
Officer  Corpa. 

Your  specific  questions  are  answered  in 
Uble  A.  attached. 

I  want  to  reiterate  my  appreciation  of  your 
interest    in    this    matter. 

You  may  reat  assured  that  the  Department 
of  the  Army  recognizes  the  importance  of 
the  Organised  Reserve  Corps  In  our  over-all 
plan  for  national  defense,  appreciates  the  pa- 
triotic service  of  those  so  unselfishly  con- 
tributing to  the  solution  of  Its  many  problems 
and  la  striving  to  implement  the  Reserve  pro- 
gram effectively  so  that  the  personnel  and 
units  of  the  Reserve  Corps  will  be  prepared 
to  fulfill  their  misalons  In  the  national  de- 
fense team. 

fliacerely  yours, 

Kemmeth   C.   Rotall, 
Secretary  of  the  Army. 

TAB  A 

Question.  Is  there  any  basis  for  the  serious 
charges  that  have  been  leveled  at  the  Army 
Reserve  Program? 

Answer.  There  is  some  basis.  Major  de- 
ficiencies are  listed  in  my  letter.  However, 
adequate  funds  and  passage  of  pending  1^- 
islatton  would  enable  the  Army  to  materially 
resolve  the  deficiencies. 

Question.  If  there  Is.  how  did  these  con- 
ditions come  about? 

Answer.  Recent  paaaage  by  the  Congresa 
of  the  Inactive  duty  training  pay  bill  satis- 
fies one  of  the  deficiencies  which  has  l>een  a 
chief  cause  of  inadequate  support.  Legis- 
lation presently  under  consideration,  if  pre- 
viously provided  and  Implemented,  would 
have  made  It  possible  to  avert  many  of  the 
present  difficulties.  Also  we  must  recognise 
that  the  uncertainty  concerning  Universal 
Military  Training  has  been  reflected  In  the 
retarded  full  development  of  a  sound  Re- 
serve program. 

Question.  What  Is  being  done  to  correct 
these  conditions? 

Answer; 

1.  The  Army  has  requested  the  Congress 
to  pass  Selective  Service  and  Universal  Mil- 
itary Training  and  tt  Is  hoped  that  both  will 
be  eiuicted. 

2.  The  Department  of  the  Army  has  under 
study  fund  requirementa  for  emergency 
needs  for  the  expanded  Army  and  contem- 
plates the  Inclusion  of  adldtlonal  money  for 
the  support  of  the  Organized  Reserve. 

3.  Within  the  availability  of  funds  and 
peraonnel  the  Department  of  the  Army  >a 
constanUy  reviewing  the  Organized  Reserve 
Corps  Program  and  making  approplrate  re- 
vlaiona  to  Improve  and  ezpedlU  lu  accom- 
plishment. 

4.  Provision  of  adequate  armory  facilities 
Is  contemplated  as  the  result  at  the  bill 
now  before  the  Congresa. 

Question.  The  number  of  officers  and  msa 
in  the  Organised  Reserve  Corps,  number  beii^ 
effectively  used  and  the  number  assigned  to 
each  type  of  unit  (A.  B.  and  C>? 

Answer.  1.  The  number  ot  officers  and  men 
In  the  ORC. 
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a.  The  nimiber  being  effectively  tised. 
The  above  personnel,  whether  assigned  to 
tmlts  or  in  composite  groups,  are  organized 
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so  that  training  ean  be  conducted  to  a  degree 
comparable  to  our  available  means  and  in 
proportion  to  the  time  permitted  by  funds 
and  available  to  the  individual.  In  the  case 
of  composite  groups  instruction  has  fre- 
quently been  of  necessity  very  general  in 
nature  and  has  not  been  satisfactory  to  the 
Reserve  ofllcer.  This  fact  is  recognized  and 
remedial  measures  proposed,  include  exten- 
sive mobilization  assignments  and  the  organi- 
zation of  training  units,  i  e..  units  not  in  the 
mobllizaticn  troop  basis  but  organized  for 
training  purposes  only. 

Question.  The  number  of  Reserve  units  of 
each  class,  the  number  of  fully  equipped 
according  to  plan,  the  number  of  partially 
equipped  and  the  number  with  no  equip- 
ment? 

Answer: 


Class 


Numher 
of  unit* 


FuHy    I        Partlslly 
equipped;       equipped 


No 

equip- 
nM'Dt 


A..... 
B^... 
C... 


.'<li     None....'  59  lisvf  30  per- 
'  nmi.' 

fe»7    ...do ;  K>7  have  25  per- 

fvnt.> 

6, 897    ...do S.WT     hsve     28 

perwDt.* 


Now. 
Do. 
Do. 


•  The  rerwnt  shown  tvfcn  to  total  "T/OAE"  equijv 

n'Ptjt.  ' 

I  r.  .  .  .^v,„,vn  rrfori  to  "auihoriicd  home  Irain- 

li  ■  units. 

_ n  rrfors  to  "authoriifd  home  train- 

ing" equipment  for  C  unit*. 

Question  The  funds  assigned  to  Army  Re- 
fer- e  prozram  for  the  fiscal  years  1947.  1948, 
1949.  includirg  the  amount  requested  by  the 
Army,  the  amount  allowed  by  the  President, 
and  the  amount  appropriated  by  the  Con- 
gress? 

Answer  (excludes  Air  portion) : 


Year 

Amount  rp- 

qut'Stod  by 

Army 

Amount  ftl- 
lowH  by 
rr<i(lont 

.Amount  ap- 
pro I  •rial«Kl 

1W7 

IM« 

IWrf       

4I.4A1.3C6 
♦.7.  Sff),  OfK) 
5H.  ftW.  444 

-       ^l.7••,l.2^: 

27.r.ji.5»in 

a,uni,  uuul      Unknown 

Question.  Is  there  any  restriction  upon  the 
efforts  of  a  unit  commander  to  expand  his 
unit? 

Answer.  Units  can  be  expanded  to  the 
classification  authorized  In  the  Department 
of  the  Army  Troop  Basis  based  on  priority 
requirements.  All  units  are  Initially  acti- 
vated m  class  C  status  {officers  only ) .  Those 
echedaled  to  expand  to  class  B  (officers  and 
enlisted  cadre)  are  so  designated  when  re- 
quirements are  met,  on  approval  of  major 
commands  concerned.  Those  scheduled  to 
expand  to  class  A  (full  strength)  are  so 
designated  on  fulfillment  of  further  require- 
ments and  on  approval  of  the  Department 
of  the  Army.  Although  there  are  some  In- 
stances where  C  or  B  units  could  expand 
and  desire  to  expand  to  a  higher  classifica- 
tion, the  only  restrictions  contemplated  ^re 
those  dictated  by  the  approved  classification 
in  the  Department  of  the  Army  Troop  Basis 
which  is  a  reflection  of  Army-wide  require- 
ments for  all  components. 

I  should  like  to  comment,  Mr.  Speaker, 
upon  the  reply  sent  to  me  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army,  but  I  would  like,  first, 
to  make  my  position  In  this  matter  very 
cl?ar. 

I  have  publicly  announced  my  support 
of  luiiveisal  military  training.  If  we 
take  seriously  the  recommendations  of 
every  re.spon-sible  military  leader  since 
Washington,  namely,  that  the  principle 
underlying  our  military  establishment 
Is  a  comparatively  small  regular  estab- 
lishment supported  by  well-trained  citi- 


zenry reserves,  then  we  must  provide  a 
steady  flow  of  trained  men  into  the  civil- 
ian components  from  the  bottom  as  at- 
trition reduces  their  strength  from  the 
top.  I  know  of  no  other  way  that  this 
can  be  accomplished  except  by  a  system 
of  universal  training. 

But.  as  I  said  on  the  floor  of  this  House 
on  April  2: 

We  cannot  support  UMT  blindly.  We  rec- 
ognize that  It  wUl  not  provide  defense  In 
and  of  iuelf  but  only  as  It  contributes  to 
the  strength  of  the  clvUlan  components 
which  It  supplies.  It  would  be  useless  to 
pass  this  legislation  unless  we  are  assured 
that  our  Reserve  program  is  a  sound,  well- 
managed  and  cohesive  part  of  an  intelligent 
whole. 

It  was  for  this  reason  that  I  was  so 
concerned  with  the  charges  leveled  at  the 
Army  Reserve  program^harges  which 
suggested  that,  even  if  universal  military 
training  were  put  into  effect  at  once,  or 
In  6  months,  we  would  be  unable  to  utilize 
and  train  further  the  basically  trained 
men  it  would  produce  because  of  the  lack 
of  an  intelligent  reserve  program.  Fur- 
thermore, it  seemed  clear  to  me,  even 
should  universal  military  training  fail  of 
enactment,  that  the  inevitable  effect  of 
the  draft  laws  we  are  presently  consider- 
ing would  be  to  incresise  substantially  the 
number  of  men  in  our  civilian  compo- 
nents. In  either  case.  I  was  understand- 
ably concerned  over  what  would  happen 
to  these  men  once  they  joined  or  were 
assigned  to  the  Reserves.  I  felt  that  we 
could  obtain  a  partial  answer  by  examin- 
ing our  present  Army  Reserves,  which,  of 
course,  together  with  the  National  Guard, 
receive  the  bulk  of  the  trainees. 

Having  received  the  Secretary  of 
Army's  reply.  I  cannot  truthfully  say  that 
I  am  reassured.  Mr.  Royail's  reply  may 
be  fairly  characterized,  I  believe,  as  a 
qualified  admission  that  the  charges 
which  have  been  so  generally  leveled  at 
the  Army  Reserve  program  are  substan- 
tially true.  In  other  words,  our  Reserve 
program  is  not  yet  a  sound,  well-man- 
aged, and  cohesive  part  of  an  intelligent 
whole. 

Furthermore,  It  is  doubtful  if  it  can  be 
put  on  that  basis  in  time  to  make  full  use 
of  the  additional  manpower  for  which  the 
Army  is  now  asking.  It  is  for  this  rea- 
son that  I  am  taking  the  time  of  the. 
House  today  to  discuss  the  reasons  for  our 
present  lack  of  a  Reserve  program  and  to 
suggest  remedial  action. 

I  have  said  that  the  Secretary's  reply 
shows  that  the  Reserve  program  is  not 
satisfactory.  Let  us  examine  the  reasons 
advanced  by  Mr.  Royall  to  sh^w  why  this 
is  so. 

His  letter  states: 

Three  very  important  factors  which  have 
retarded  the  program  are  lack  of  universal 
military  training,  lack  of  Inactive  duty  train- 
ing pay,  and  lack  of  armory  facilities. 

Let  us  examine  each  of  these  factors. 

First,  the  lack  of  universal  military 
training. 

What  is  universal  military  training? 
It  is  simply  a  system  designed  for  one 
thing:  trained  manpower  procurement. 
It  has  no  other  reason  for  being.  The 
implication,  then,  in  the  Secretary's  reply 
is  that  a  lack  of  trained  manpower  has 
prevented,  in  part  at  least,  the  develop- 
ment of  a  satisfactory  Reserve  program. 


Let  us  see  how  this  stands  up  in  the  light 
of  the  figures  which  the  Secretary  has 
supplied  to  me. 

The  number  of  offlcers  and  men  in  the 
Organized  Reserve  Corns,  as  of  the  date 
of  the  letter,  was  278  833  offlcers  and  450,- 
456  enhsted  men,  or  a  total  of  729.289. 
This  applies  to  the  Army  alone.  This 
force  of  three-quarters  of  a  million  men 
represents,  to  a  great  extent.  World  War 
n  trained  manpower.  It  represents 
probably  the  best  kind  of  trained  man- 
power that  any  reserve  forces  anywhere 
or  at  any  time  will  ever  receive.  Yet. 
with  this  manpower  available  and  anx- 
ious to  be  welded  into  a  workable  pro- 
gram, the  Secretary  states  categorically 
that  lack  of  universal  military  training, 
or  manpower  procurement.  Is  one  of  the 
very  Important  factors  which  have  re- 
tarded the  program.  That  is  the  ac- 
cepted argument  of  Army  leaders.  It  Is 
palpably  untrue. 

It  may  be  better  stated  that  the  lack 
of  a  Reserve  program,  or  a  seriously  re- 
tarded program,  is  one  of  the  very  im- 
portant factors  which  have  prevented 
the  enactment  of  universal  military 
training.  It  seems  clear  to  me  that  until 
the  Army  can  demonstrate  that  it  can 
effectively  use  more  Reserves,  that  It  can 
provide  results  for  the  sacrifices  univer- 
sal military  training  entails,  that  the 
chances  of  securing  its  passage  are  very 
small  indeed.  And  I  believe  failure  to 
enact  UMT  would  be  a  tragic  error. 

Let  us  examine  the  use  that  is  being 
made  of  the  almost  three-quarter  million 
men  that  the  Army  now  has  in  the  Or- 
ganized Reserve  Corps. 

Under  present  Army  regulations.  Re- 
serve units  are  classified  as  A,  B,  or  C. 
Class  A  units  have  complete  strength  In 
officers,  men,  and  equipment.  These  are 
M-day  units.  Class  B  units  have  a  full 
strength  of  officers,  a  cadre,  or  nucleus, 
of  enlisted  men  and  certain  training 
equipment.  Class  C  units  have  assigned 
a  full  strength  of  officers  only,  plus  train- 
ing equipment. 

Mr.  Royall  states  that: 

Under  the  (6-year  training)  plan,  the  first 
2  years,  or  interim  period,  is  utilized  for 
building  units  up  to  strength,  for  equipping 
them  and.  If  possible,  to  start  training.  Ac- 
tually, progress  under  this  plan  has  t>een 
reasonably  satisfactory  with  over  6,500  unlU 
already  activated  and  In  varying  degrees  of 
effectiveness  engaged  In  some  training. 

Using  Mr.  Royail's  figures,  let  us  ex- 
amine the  program  to  see  how  well  the 
Interim  period,  which  has  long  since 
ended,  has  been  used  to  build  units  up  to 
strength,  to  equip  them  and  to  start 
training. 

We  now  have  59  class  A  units.  These 
units  have  158  officers  and  422  enlisted 
men.  This  is  an  average  of  2.7  officers 
and  7.2  enlisted  men  per  unit.  None  of 
these  units  has  more  than  30  percent  of 
their  equipment. 

We  now  have  887  class  B  units.  These 
units  have  assigned  6.233  officers  and 
12.382  enlisted  men.  This  Is  an  average 
of  7.1  officers  and  14  enlisted  men  per 
unit.  None  of  these  units  has  more  than 
25  percent  of  their  authorized  home 
training  equipment. 

We  now  have  5,897  class  C  units. 
These  units  have  43,133  offlcers  and  21,- 
927  enlisted  men,  or  an  average  of  7.3 
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officers  and  3.7  enlisted  men  per  unit. 
None  of  Uese  units  has  over  25  percent 
of  their  ai:  thorized  home  training  equip- 
ment. 

These  fgures  truly  demonstrate  the 
present  ineffectiveness  of  our  Reserves, 
an  Ineffec  iveness  largely  brought  about 
by  failure  to  build  units  up  to  strength. 
But  much  more  revealing  is  an  analysis 
of  the  renainder  of  the  Army  Reserve 
force. 

It  will  b(  noted  In  the  Secretary's  letter 
that  reference  is  made  to  the  possible 
organl2«tl)n  of  training  units  to  replace 
the  unsatisfactory  composite  group 
method  of  training. 

Rc.«ervlits  tell  me  that  the  composite 
group  has  probably  done  more  to  under- 
mine the  morale  of  Reserve  members 
who  have  been  assigned  to  them  than 
any  possi  >le  type  of  organization  that 
might  ha^  e  been  conceived.  A  compos- 
ite group  is  made  up  of  officers  of  all 
branches  >f  service  and  all  grades,  none 
ol  whom  ]  lave  been  given  a  wartime  as- 
dgnment.  These  groups  are  nothing 
more  than  an  unorganized  pool.  It  is 
readily  apparent  that  it  would  be  im- 
potBlble  ever  to  evolve  a  satisfactory 
tnlnlDg  program  for  such  a  conglomer- 
ate group. 

Yet  we  find  that  167.059  officers,  or 
to  percen  ■  of  the  total,  are  assigned  to 
oonipoaite  groups,  and  that  90.717  en- 
listed men .  or  20  percent  of  the  total  en- 
listed stre  igth.  are  sunilarly  assigned. 

Are  we  »  expect  that  similar  entirely 
unsatisfactory  assignments,  both  from 
the  Army  s  point  of  view  and  from  the 
reservists'  point  of  view,  would  be  made 
fran  the  li  icreased  flow  of  men  that  UMT 
would  produce?  If  It  has  taken  the 
Army  3  years  to  recogniac  the  debilitat- 
ing effect  ( if  composite  group  instruction, 
how  long  will  it  take  to  replace  it  with 
a  more  sat  isfactory  type  of  training? 

But  to  -etum  to  our  analysis  of  the 
Secretary*:  figures.  If  the  lack  of  uni- 
versal miitary  training,  or  naaiMwer 
procurement,  has  seriously  retantod  the 
Reserve  pogram.  how  can  we  account 
for  the  numl)er  of  officers  and  enlisted 
men  who  have  received  no  assignment 
whatsoeve? 

Sixty-tno  thousand  two  hundred  and 
fifty  office  -s.  or  22  percent  of  the  total 
number  ol  officers,  and  325.008  enlisted 
men,  or  72  3  percent  of  the  enlisted  men. 
have  no  a»ignment  whatsoever  in  our 
present  R(  serve  program. 

Certainl  7.  these  revealing  figures 
clearly  dis  )ose  of  the  argument  that  "a 
lack  of  Uiiversal  Military  Training"  or 
manpower  procurement,  has.  up  to  this 
date  at  least,  retarded  the  Reserve  pro« 
gram. 

What  of  the  other  retarding  factors? 
One  other  Important  retarding  factor, 
the  Sccrelary  states,  bas  been  lack  oi 
Inaetlft  di  ity  training  pay. 

Inactive  duty-training  pay  may  cer- 
tainJy  be  e  needed  to  be  an  Incentive,  but 
It  In  readll  r  apparent  from  tbt  Hwttnt  X 
have  quot  d  that  little  or  ao  dbrt  has 
been  mate  to  train  ressmsto  on  a 
volnotMr  MMis  as  was  the  ease  prior  to 
WM  Wai  n.  The  failure,  for  instance. 
to  craate  t  proper  and  ade<(uate  troop 
bails  for  { II  of  the  officers  and  men  in 
the  ORG  a)  id  the  failure  to  assign  offioers 
and  men  tj  these  troop 


tahily  cannot  be  charged  against  the 
fact  that  there  was  no  Inactive-duty- 
tralnlng  pay. 

I  suspect  that  this  Is  another  straw 
man.  set  up  for  the  convenient  use  of 
the  Army  to  cover  up  Its  neglect  of  the 
Army  Reserves.  It  is  Interesting  to  note 
that  the  inactive-duty-training  pay  has 
been  authorized  by  this  Congress  and 
that  for  over  a  year,  the  Army  has  been 
anticipating  the  passage  of  this  bill. 
Yet.  today,  there  Is  no  Implementing 
regulation  available  to  Indicate  Just  how 
the  law  will  operate.  Reservists,  doomed 
to  disappointment  once  again,  had  ex- 
pected that  an  Implementing  regulation 
would  be  available  Immediately  upon  pas- 
sage of  the  act. 

It  Is  difficult  to  see  how  the  lack  of  this 
training  pay  could  seriously  have  ham- 
pered the  development  of  a  sound  Re- 
serve program. 

What  of  the  third  retarding  factor 
mentioned  by  the  Secretary? — lack  of 
armory  facilities? 

It  is  recognized,  of  course,  tha;  addi- 
tional armory  construction  will  be  neces- 
sary to  provide  for  a  fully  developed  Re- 
serve program.  But.  has  lack  of  an 
armory  construction  program  retarded 
the  organizing  of  units,  the  assignment 
of  officers  to  units,  the  contacting  of  en- 
listed men.  the  assignment  of  enlisted 
men  to  units,  the  allotment  of  wartime 
assignments  to  officers  and  enlisted 
men — In  short,  the  development  of  a 
sound  Reserve  program?  Of  course.  It 
has  not.  This  third  factor  again  has  the 
strange  appearance  of  another  Army 
straw  man. 

Furthermore.  If  armory  construction  Is 
so  vital,  the  Army  had  better  begin  to 
push  an  armory  construction  program 
at  once.  What  Is  believed  to  be  the 
Army's  armory  construction  bill  has  been 
submitted  to  the  Speaker.  But,  there  has 
apparently  been  no  serious  effort  to  get 
immediate  action  upon  it.  On  the  con- 
trary, the  letter  of  transmittal  states: 

Tumlxig  next  to  thm  Organized  RMcrve  pro- 
gram, it  was  recognized  early  In  the  planning 
stage  that  these  Reserves  would  require  train- 
ing faculties  located  in  or  near  population 
centers.  Therefore,  in  the  interest  of  effi- 
ciency and  economy,  plans  were  developed 
so  as  to  afford  nuuclmum  use  of  existing  and 
pro>ected  National  Guard  facllttles  for  all 
components  of  the  Army  of  the  United  States. 

I  am  further  Informed  that  the  House 
Armed  Services  Committee  will  be  unable 
to  act  upon  the  Army's  proposed  bill  until 
it  receives  more  specific  Information  from 
the  Department  of  Defense  concerning 
the  exact  details  of  the  profrram. 

Mr.  Speaker.  If  the  lack  of  armory  fa- 
cltttics  is  a  retarding  factor  In  the  devel- 
opment of  a  sound  Reserve  program,  why 
have  we  heard  so  little  about  it  until  this 
late  date,  and  why  are  detailed  requests 
for  specific  projects  not  forthcoming? 

Consid^  this  fact,  too.  If  universal 
nyntary  training  were  to  begin  operation 
tomorrow,  in  8  months  it  would  have 
turned  out  approximately  400 .0€0  trained 
young  n»en.  The  bull  of  the.«*e  men  would 
go  late  the  Reserves  for  another  6  months 
of  training.  If  lack  of  armory  fiflMtWs 
Is  hampering  the  development  of  onr 
present  Reserve  program,  what  would  be 
the  effect  of  the  sudden  entrance  of  these 
into  our  Reserve  units?    With  the 


fastest  possible  action,  armory  construc- 
tion might  be  authorized  in  this  session 
of  Congress.  But,  imless  the  Army  al- 
ready has  fully  developed  plans  as  to 
where  these  armories  shall  be  built  and 
as  to  the  order  of  priority,  construction 
would  probably  not  be  begun  for  at  least 
a  year  or  6  months.  Construction  would 
take  at  least  a  year.  In  the  Inten'ening 
18  months,  universal  military  training 
would  have  produced  1.200.0C0  men.  of 
whom  the  greatest  share  would  wind  up 
in  the  Reserve  program.  If  lack  of  ar- 
mory facilities  prevents  the  formation  of 
a  sound  Reserve  program,  how  could 
these  men  possibly  receive  their  6  months' 
additional  training? 

There  Is  something  strikingly  contra- 
dictory in  the  Secretary's  assertion  that 
universal  military  training  should  l>e 
passed  immediately  In  order  to  give  Im- 
petus to  a  Reserve  program,  and  to  his 
complaint  that  lack  of  armory  facilities 
has  retarded  the  development  of  a  Re- 
serve program. 

F\)llowing  this  line  of  reason,  we 
should  either  wait  to  pass  universal  mili- 
tary training  until  we  have  armory  facili- 
ties, or  we  should  pass  universal  military 
training  because  lack  of  armory  facilities 
will  not  greatly  hinder  the  further  usage 
of  the  trained  men  we  will  receive  from 
that  training  program.  You  can  take 
your  own  choice.  In  either  case,  the  Sec- 
retary's argument  falls. 

The  plain  fact  is,  Mr.  Speaker,  after 
we  examine  the  factors  advanced  by  the 
Secretary  as  retarding  the  Reserve  pro- 
gram, that  not  one  of  them  is  valid.  The 
plain  fact  is  that  neither  a  lack  of  uni- 
versal military  training,  a  lack  of  Inactive 
duty  training  pay.  nor  a  lack  of  armory 
facilities,  either  alone  or  together,  has 
prevented  the  development  of  a  soimd 
Reserve  program. 

We  come  now  to  the  last  of  the  reasons 
advanced  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Army 
for  the  sorry  state  of  our  Army  Reserve. 
He  states: 

In  general.  It  may  be  saJd  that  lack  of 
funds  to  furnish  certain  requirements  Is  the 
basic  factor  In  the  present  sutus  of  the  pro- 
gram. LlmiUtlon  of  funds  has  affected  avail- 
ability of  armory  and  other  facllltlee.  supply 
of  equipment,  procurement  of  caretakers,  and 
to  a  certain  degree.  avaUablllty  of  instructors. 

Let  us  examine  this  assertion. 

It  will  he  noted  from  the  figures  sup- 
plied by  the  Secretary  that  In  no  case  has 
the  Congress  appropriated  less  money 
than  was  requested  by  the  President  in 
his  budget,  and,  in  each  case,  the  budget 
requested  less  money  from  the  Congress 
than  the  Army  had  originally  asked. 

I  have  searched  the  hearings  before 
the  Appropriations  subcommittee  for  the 
fiscal  years  1947  and  1948. 

In  fiscal  1947  I  find  that  the  Army 
testified  that  the  sum  requested  from 
the  Congress  would  be  sufficient  for  Its 
needs.  I  find  that  •30.0004)00  of  the  tA«.. 
000,000  originally  appropriated  for  both 
the  Army  and  Air  Forte  Reserves  was 
subsequently  t  red  to  the  account, 

"Pay  of  the  Arn;y  In  1948  the  Army 
testified  that  the  $28,000,000  remaining 
would  be  sufficient  for  Reserve  nced.«t. 

Surely,  the  Secretary  Is  not  referring 
to  fiscal  year  1947. 

In  fiscal  1948  I  can  find  no  serious  at- 
tempt on  the  part  of  the  Army  to  increase 
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the    appropriation    requested    In    the  If  the  funds  appropriated  by  Congress  factors,  neither  of  which  I  hope  can  be 

budget.     On  the  contrary,  that  appro-  are  inadequate,  what  represents  an  ade-  true.                                                 „u^„^^ 

prration  was  increased  by  some  $4,000.-  quate  appropriation  for  a  sound  Reserve  Either  the  Army   s  ^^f.^J^^ff^^ 

COO  and  I  am  told  that  the  increase  was  program?    There  Is   only   one  govern-  Reserve  as  a  club  wth  which  to  speed  up 

made  possible  only  by  the  Intervention  of  mental  department  that  can  tell  us.  and  passage  of  universal  military  training  or 

the   R^erve  Officers'  Association,  who  that  Is  the  Department  of  the  Army,  the  Army  Is  badly  fumblmg  the  Reserve 

realized   the  Inadequacy  of  the  Presl-  Evidence  shows  that  It  has  until  this  ball    through    lethargy,    confusion,    or 

dent's  request.  point  been  singularly  silent  as  to  what  downright  inefficiency. 

Surely  the  Secretary  Is  not  referring  Its  actual  requirements  are.    Until  the  if  the  first  is  true.  I  believe  I  have 
to  fiscal  vear  1948  Army  gains  Its  tongue  It  is  certainly  too  demonstrated  that  the  Army  is  only  de- 
If  he  is  referring  to  either  of  these  much  to  expect  the  Congress  to  tell  the  feating  Its  own  purpose.     A  poorly  or- 
vears    and  we  must  assume  that  he  Is,  Army  that  Its  requests  for  Reserve  funds  ganized  Reserve  program  cannot  be  used 
S"they  Tre  The  oSy  two  applicable  are  entirely  Inadequate.  as  an  argument  for  universal  military 
vears    th^n  how  can  we  sJ^Sare  his  as-  So  much  for  an  analysis  of  the  factors  training :  It  can  only  be  used  as  an  argu- 
sertion  with  the  following  table  which  advanced  as  reasons  by  the  Secretary  of  ment  against  the  enactment  of  a  pro- 
fs taken  ^rom  the  siunmary  budget  sUte-  the  Army  for  the  pitiful  state  of  the  gram  which  would  only  waste  trained 
mintsSfth?BudgeTfSrpLal  Year  1949:  Army  Reserves.  manpower    on    an    Ineffective    Reserve, 
ments  of  the  Budget  lor  rscai  xear  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  factors-lack  of  unl-  Until  the  Army  shows  that  It  means  busl- 
Budget  aTvropriation$  and  eTpendtturet  ^^^^^^  military  training,  lack  of  Inac-  ness  with  the  Reserves.  I  predict  that 
oacANiziD  smavis  (wcluoes  a»mt  anb  ai«  ^lye-duty  training  pay.  lack  of  armory  universal  military  training  will  never  be 
roacEi— COOT  053  facilities— are  shown  to  be  scarcely  valid  accepted  by  the  American  people— and 
Appropriations;                              „  nrin  nnn  at  this  point,  and.  In  fact,  in  the  case  of  in  fact  it  should  not  be  accepted. 

Actual.  1M7 6-828  000  UMT  and  armory  facilities,  are  showu  to  The  Secretary's   assertion   that  "the 

«'J.nmmlmi^"ifl49 80000000  be  contradictory.    The  last  factor— in-  entire  Reserve  component  program  with 

V        rtmTrM                   adequacy  of  funds— may  be  true,  but  It  ^  large  troop  basis  is  predicated  upon 

''Actual    i»47                            15.112.969  Is  not  proved  by  the  Army's  effort  to  universal  mlUtary  training"  appears  to 

Estimated   iMs'I.lII 49.000.000  utilize  the  funds  it  now  has,  and  It  has  have  been  translated  to  mean  "we  can  do 

Estimated.  1949. -    75.000.000  been  demonstrated  that  the  reason  for  nothing  with  our  Reserve  components 

Source-  Budget  for  Fiscal  Year  1949.  p.  any  possible  inadequacy  of  funds  may  be  until  we  secure  passage  of  the  universal 

A80  traced  back,  to  a  large  degree,  to  the  training  bill."    Realizing  the  controver- 

T#  .     1,    *  t.,r.A.  i.  fh«  h««:ip  factor  m  Department  of  the  Army  Itself.  giai  nature  of  this  legislation,  this  attl- 

If  lack  of  f"^f,^  Is  the  basic  lactor  in  ^^^^   ^^^^   ^^  ^^^  ^^.^  ^^^^  ^j  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^  compared  with  ba.<.lng 

the  present  status  ^^  ^^^  PJ°/?^\^v  ^  floundering  Reserve  program?  our  strategic  plans  upon  the  assumption 

limitation  of  '""^^  ^^^^ J^^^^^,°^*^,^"  a  national  magazine  found  the  situa-  ^j^^t  we  should  do  nothing  for  national 

ability  of   armory  and  oj-her   facilities  ^.^^  ^^  appalling  that  it  published  an  ar-  security  until  we  find  out  whether  Russia 

supply    of    "JJJ'P'"/"*'    P^°^"^^f;^JJ-i?  tide  recently  entitled  "Does  the  Army  ^tends  to  go  to  war  or  to  stay  at  peace, 

caretakers,  and  to  a  certain  degree  avail  ^^^^  ^^^  Reserves?"    Can  this  be  the  j  ^.^nnot  imagine  the  Army  making  that 

ability  of  /'[^structors    hou   can  ue  ac-  ^^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^.j^^.^  ^j  ^^^^  ^^my  to  de-  assumption.     Would  it  not  be  far  th- 

count  for  the  fact  that  the  Army  is  not  ^          ^  ^^^^^  program?     T  heslUte  to  ^^3^^.  course  for  the  Army  to  weld  as 

able  to  use  the  funds  which  has  been  ^^^^^^^.^^  ^^  ^^^^  belief,  even  though  the  j^kiy  as  possible  what  it  now  has  In 

made  available  to  It.  up  to  this  juncture.  ^^y^jj^ble  evidence  tendr  to  justify  the  ^^e  way  of  Reserve  manpower  into  an 

A  more  realistic  picture  of  the  question  propounding  of  that  question.    I  cannot  effective,    weU-organized    force?    If    it 

of   adequate   funds   has  probaDiy   oeen  ^^^^^^  ^hat  the  Army,  which  is  commit-  ^ould  then  be  demonstrated  to  Congress, 

given  by  the  executive  director  of  the  Ke-  ^^^  ^^  ^  ^^j.^y  ^^  ^  well-trained  citizenry  ^s  I  assume  it  easily  could,  that  the  force 

serve  Officers  Association  in  his  testi-  ^  ^  keystone  of  our  Military  Establish-  ^.^^  threatened  with  progressive  dete- 

mony  before  the  Committer  on  Civilian  ^^^^   which  has  advocated  conscription  rioration  because  it  was  not  receiving  a 

Components  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense .  ^^  ^^|.  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^^^  ^^^  build  up  our  Re-  steady  flow  of  trained  manpower,  would 

The  Marine  Reserve,  with  approximately  serves,  would  deliberately  seek  to  sabo-  j^ot  then  the  case  for  universal  military 

80,000  cfflcers  and  men.  have  a  budget  of  ^^^^  ^^^^  Reserve  program.  training  l»ecome  infinitely  stronger? 

♦20.000.000.  which  Is  approximately  $250  per  j  particularly  hesitate  to  accept  this  j^  jg  difficult  to  ascribe  common  sense 

individual.                                      »   innrtftno  belief  because  General  Bradley  only  a  to  this  cause  for  the  present  state  of  our 

The  Navy  Reserve   J!^^^^  "^,"*   ^„f^,'^  short  time  ago  testified  before  the  House  Re^ej-ve  program.     That  leaves  us  with 

?S"""pprS.ima?eTyt"6o5ooSio%'^^^^^  Army    Services    Committee    that     the  either  lethargy,  confusion,  or  downright 

about  1160  SrSdrviduai  Army's  plans  cannot  be  considered  sound  inefficiency  on  the  part  of  the  Army. 

The  Army  and  Air  combined,  with  a  toui  unless  the  guard  and  the  Reserves  are  to  jj  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^e  case,  it  must  be  speedily 

strength  of  approximately  1.200.000  men  re-  be  made  effective  and  that  without  ade-  ^^^^  ^^^y  ^jj^     •^g  have  evidence  In 

ceived  an  annual  appropriation  last  year  of  quate  Reserves  as  now  contemplated,  the  ^^^  Secretary's  letter  that  It  Is  now  real- 

approximateiy  f67.ooo.ooo.  which  Is  approxi-  ^^.^y  ^^^^^  j.gcast  Its  concepts  and  rec-  .^^  ^^j^^  something  is  wrong  and  that 

mateiy  »56  per  Individual.  ommend  to  the  Congress  a  far  larger  something  should  be  done  about  It. 

Then  he  goes  on  to  make  this  startling  standing  army  than  is  under  considera-  g^^^y  action  is  contemplated  on  ex- 
request:  tion  here  today.  ^  Ja^t.  under  qups-  ^^^sive  mobilization  assignments.  This 
t«  .  .  .  n-d  the  backing  ol  the  tioning,  General  Bradley  said  that  he  ^^^^^  ^j^^^  officers  and  men  will  be  told 
Oe^itment  of  T^^L  in  presenting  to  the  would  not  be  asking  ^^r  selective  service  ^^^^  ^^^^^  wartime  a.ssignment  will  be 
CowM^of  the  United  States  the  need  for  today  If  the  Army  was  backed  up  by  an  ^^^  permits  them  to  prepare  for  that 
•dnuate  appropriation  for  the  Reserve  pro-  adequate  Reserve  force.  assignment.  The  Reserves  have  been 
gnon  for  Army  and  sir.    The  Appropriations  ^  j,  ^ard  to  reconcile  General  Brad-  ^.^iting  for  3  years  for  this. 

rrr^men5r::s^rrh.Ta;forr;ar5^  SmCiSna^n^crora^^uiS^e^^;  ^  xuro"  t1.er;aTuT.^r;Vm: 

JJiJIsu   amount  of   monsy   1.   being   re-  ^^j^^^  P'-X'^^^n*,'  h^^lt  uiJt  re^^  waiting  for  3  years  for  this. 

qu«t«d  to  crssis  th.  propw  R««^«  P'o*  today,    ^e'-tatnly  he  at  teMt.  reccjnuw  j^^ly  action  I«  contemplated  on  a  long- 

Jram.  we  sr.  .ntering  .  losing  bstti.  befor.  ,he  ^'^^'^^"^^^^ ^^1'^^%*^^^^^  range  promotion  program.    Today  the 

"•  •"•"  "*"^"  ^  .i  1223  tht  ?he  Army  wTli  be-      Reierve  ofBcer  ha.  no  idea  as  to  what  he 

Thus,  the  true  .tory  on  the  question  ""S^r^eSc^TiSe  o^It»  feJS  en  h'S-      mmt  do  In  order  t^  advance  him.elf 

of  adequate  funds  for  the  Reserve  pro-  iln  to  reflect  wme  ox       leaoe  ^^  Reserves  have  been  valtlng  for  8 

gram  bolU  down  to  this:  The  Army  has  «asm.                                        Reserves,      years  for  this. 

neither  asked  for  sufficient  funds  to  de-  But  if  the  Army  want,  ine^  ^^             ^^  ^^^^^  ^  ^^^  curvey  of 

velop  a  sound  Reserve  program  and.  fur-  ;J»i'.^V^f"'i^,;^*  pr"gram'  what  It  actually  ha.s  in  the  way  of  Re- 

thermore.  It  has  failed  thu,  far  to  use  "°""/*;'"^„^'7' ^/^"J^ourse    but  I      serve  officers  and  their  desired  asslgn- 

the  funds  which  have  been  appropriated  ^^We  can  ^^ll^^^^^'^-^^.^  down  to  two      ments.    This  was  begun  on  April  20.    tt 
for  it. 
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late,  but  It  Is  an  indication 

A4my  is  now  starting  to  move. 

only  first  steps.    Much  hard 

ntelllgent  planning  must  be 

t)^fore  we  even   have   a   good 

kind  of  Reserve  program 

nMded.    Resenre  oAcers 

disgusted,  hare  begun  to  lose  tnter- 

thplr  morale  Is  low.    As  far  as 

men   are  concerned,  their 

will  shortly  begin  to  run  out. 

?  the  prospect  of  losing  all  of 

their  Interest  can  be  revived 

pronilse  of  early  action  on  the  part 

Armjr 

actually  is  required  Is  a  will 

of  the  Army  that  something 

ddne  at  once  and  a  command 

put  that  program  into  imme- 

That  Is  the  answer  to  the 

problem.     Let  us  hope 

achieve  that  eff'-ct  without 

pr(^dlng  or  investigation  on  the 

Congress. 
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|3*SION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 


FRANCIS  J.  MYERS 


or 


WSTlTAmA 


worM  uur 


IN  THE  SETfATI  OF  THE  tJNTTED  STATES 

Thurada  r.  May  8  (leoislative  day  of 
T^uday.  May  i^ ,  194S 

Mr    President.   I   aik 

consent  to  insert  tn  the  Ap- 

he  CoifoaamoiiAi.  Racoio  an 

iiverM  rfctmiy  on  Um  ooca- 

lal  contfjcatlmi  at  Dlrkin- 

In  Carlisle,  Pa.,  marklna  tho 

and  imwnHfittnh  trnnh^r- 

I  iiilliiM^th«>  n>«<  in  b9 

JH  JSHMffOW  WVVf  VI  Vnv  Wmf 

.  IM  «H«  Afmn  fiMMif  •! 

•  miff  ^fft>*m»ii   Sum 

(••ltlrM«  I  immN  Ml*  MmfUmi 

MiTiMy  uyj  It  '*ilii^ftlliHiuitunt  ^lUt 

AMI  our  aMUUnuM  alifaaa— 

h  IMI  »I4  l«  vitrtily  neemuMiry-i- 

noflt  proiloiM  AmorUMin  |nm« 
Idea  of  froadom  and  wtiai 
World  peaoa.  In  my  view,  de- 
pends upon  world -wida  dofenae  of  the 
ditfnity  anc  the  nobility  ei  the  individual 
bMUn  bell  ig — on  freedom. 

There  be  ng  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordere<  to  be  printed  In  the  Rxcoai), 
as  follows: 

Am  a  Penn;  ylvanlan.  I  am  provkd  and  happy 
to  Join  tonl  (bt  in  tills  salute  to  Dickinson 
Colle^  OD  11 1  one  hundred  and  seTcnty-flnh 
for  in  honoring  Dickinson,  we 
IS  are  reaUy  honortng  ourseUea 
IV  eoU4ctlT«  heritage  as  citizens  of  this 
lonwes  Ith. 

We  can.  and,  of  course,  do,  take  pride  In 
the  age  of  t  Eila  school — in  Its  distinction  as 
the  oMeaC  c  >Il«ge  west  of  the  Susquehanna. 
and  as  one  >f  the  first  10  American  collegea 
to  bo  astahl  ahed.  But  these  are  lesser  rea- 
aoos  w^  «  I  In  Pennsylrania  are  proud  of 
Dickinson,  hur  more  than  age.  far  more  than 
the  fact  thi  t  it  was  founded  3  years  before 


It  means 


anahrensry, 


the  Declaration  of  Independence,  far  more 
than  'J\t  glories  of  Its  past — which  are  cer- 
tainly ImpreaalTe  in  themselvee^the  most 
ImprcaalTe  thing  about  Dickinson  Is  that  to- 
day, as  It  has  been  through  most  of  its  his- 
tory, but  particularly  as  it  is  today — Dlcklnscnx 
College  is  synonymous  with  learning,  with 
thorough  teaching,  with  the  highest  of  edu- 
cational standards;  it  is  academically  one 
of  the  great  colleges  of  America. 

Thus  It  would  not  make  any  difference  to 
us  In  Pennsylvania  how  old  or  how  young 
It  were,  we  would  stUl  be  proud  of  Dickinson. 
The  fact  that  its  traditions  carry  back  so 
far  merely  meUows  our  regard. 

I  say  this  in  full  knowledge  of  the  fact 
that  this  special  convocation  observing  the 
century  and  three-quarters  of  service  which 
Dickinson  has  glren  Pennsylvania  and  the 
Nation  Is  an  oocaaion  designed  to  encourage 
reminiscences  on  events  past  and  graatnsss 
of  other  years  and  generations.  Dickinson's 
past  Is  important  educationally,  as  distinct 
from  the  mere  historical,  in  that  It  has  re- 
mained steadfastly  true  to  the  principles  on 
which  it  was  founded  175  years  ago.  and  true 
to  the  trust  which  was  lodged  in  its  founders 
by  the  founders  of  our  own  Commonwealth 
when  they  deeded  this  frontier  site  to  your 
school. 

Age  in  an  educational  institution  is.  as  I 
said,  impressive,  but  not  necessarily  Indica- 
tive. There  are  today,  throughout  the  world, 
schools  and  universities  far  older  than  Dick- 
inson, far  older  than  any  American  college; 
yet.  In  some  notable  Instances  they  have 
nothing  to  commend  them  but  their  history 
and  their  past  glories. 

Just  the  other  day,  for  Instance,  In  Prague, 
a  fine  old  university  marked  Its  anniversary 
with  a  special  convocation.  It  was  000  years 
old.  It  had  been  founded  in  1348.  Scholars, 
state-unen,  humanists  had  attended  Its 
classes,  even  as  men  of  similar  attributes 
have  attended  yours. 

But.  In  contrast  to  this  happy  event  hers 
tnnlflbt  St  Dl€lUnson  College  In  historic  Car< 
Hale,  Pa  ,  th«  slS  tmndrrdth  anniversary  con< 
V'icRllon  of  ChMlse  University,  In  Prague, 
Cr^rh'm\niminu,  wss  an  event  of  estrrme  oad- 
y  for  the  frsedotn-kif^  OMetis. 
fre«dmn-lotttig 
where 

rrtf  ClMflss  OtilvetsHf  iMlat  Is  M 

hiy  liMf  lof  fti(«ss  ^MhlHkm  of  •  : 

IdMi  N  H  MfliMtif  l«  tMfft  <ftM  Htidewit  M 
«m  itHtmmtMt  pmH  in  AiHrtilfaft  sis  tHrH< 


IHsrs  «••  Ml 
mut   if   Uio 

Onthoalovaliis  la 

day  by  OpeclMislovakial  pfHoasr-frssidsitt, 
Idusrd  Bonss.  To  the  O—ttalst  overlords 
(if  Ccschoslovakls.  the  words  of  Prsaident 
B«i>#'    ih"   r'f»r«noe  to  frssdoin,  n^  -'.m^* 

ly  to  ttos  nOkslsl  Co: 
hu«  i<;r  ii.ii.itiii.at'tsn  rsgtmss  Invartaiiiy  lueu- 
tlfy  the  word  freedom  with  their  own  va- 
riety of  mental  slavery. 

There  was.  however,  no  doubt  In  the  minds 
of  free  men— of  free  peoples  In  free  nations 
who  know  the  Benes  character— that  his  ref- 
eren<«s  to  freedom  that  day  were  made  t>lt- 
terly.  longiiigly.  nostalgically.  And  the 
Caechosloraks  knew,  too— for  in  the  brief  20 
years  between  1918  and  1038  they  bad  known 
freedom  well,  only  to  have  it  twice  snatched 
away  within  the  last  10  years. 

There  is  more  of  the  real  Czechoslovakia, 
of  tlie  freedom  of  the  spirit  at  its  people 
and  its  culttire,  to  be  found  In  a  little  class- 
room shrine  to  that  nation  erected  in  the 
University  of  Pittsburgh  10  years  ago  that) 
is  to  be  found  today  in  all  of  Charles  Uni- 
versity In  Prague,  and  yet  that  was  a  Hue 
and  noble  school. 


It  will,  I  trust,  beeone  oooo  again  a  fine 
and  noble  shrine  to  Isomtng  and  to  truth. 
UntU  it  does — and  untU  universities  through- 
out the  world  become  free  in  their  search 
for  truth,  as  is  Dickinson  College  and  other 
American  colleges  founded  In  the  image  of 
Dickinson,  then  s  cloud  hangs  over  your 
school,  too— Just  as  It  hangs  over  the  free- 
dom of  all  peoples  everywhere  when  freedom 
is  dented  anywhere. 

Education  Is  more  than  the  conquest  over 
Illiteracy  and  the  accumulation  of  various 
professional  akills — education  is  the  process 
of  learning  to  seek  out  and  discover  truth 
while  rejecting  all  else  in  the  constant  search 
for  the  truth.  Education  of  that  variety 
cannot  exist  In  a  vacuum;  It  Is  a  creature 
of  the  society  in  which  It  lives,  and  It  flour- 
ishes or  dies  in  direct  relatlonahip  to  the 
level  of  freedom  of  that  society. 

Society  Is  organized  into  the  ways  of  free- 
dom by  politics.  Politics  determines  whether 
schools  flourish,  as  Dickinson  has  nourished. 
or  die  Internally,  as  Charles  University  in 
Pragtie  has  died. 

That  was  Jiist  as  true  140  years  ago  when 
Pennsylvania's  only  President.  James  Bu- 
chanan, whose  one  hundred  and  fifty-seventh 
birthday  you  will  observe  tomorrow,  studied 
in  Old  West  at  Dickinson  and  was,  as  he 
later  put  it.  "a  tolerably  hard  student."  The 
biographers  attribute  a  large  measure  of  the 
early  success  In  law  and  politics  of  this  log- 
cabin  boy  to  the  compelling  oratory  he  de- 
veloped In  the  literary  society  of  Dickinson 
College.  But  unless  law  and  politics  have 
changed  drastically  in  the  past  140  years — 
and  I  doubt  they  have  changed  that  dras- 
tically— It  required  more  than  oratorical  skill 
for  Buchanan  to  have  won  the  great  popular 
esteem  which  accompanied  his  rise  up  tne 
political  ladder  from  State  assemblyman  to 
Congressman,  Senator,  Secretary  of  State, 
and  President. 

There  have  been  occasional  blatherskitss  to 
tiss  a  good  old  word  who  have  risen  to  momen- 
tary promlnsnos  In  American  polltlos  on  the 
Htrength  of  lung  power  and  of  oratory.  But 
fiiiidamentalty,  those  Amerlcsns  who  have 
rfrnnlDed  nllve  to  sussesding  generstlons  as 
nmtmg  oitr  mitelMlifBg  Hures  h«ive  hsd  tn 
have  ■  Whole  !••  moft,  TBey  tisve,  withmit 
««MHt«««  keea  iMHeallf  deettit  men  with 
toiiiiAiii  dtvoMKi  Ut  tfttih  Mid  lo 
^ftM  thtt  ttiftttf  ffffdrtm  frtr  tti« 


I 


HuMsr  HitMilis   I  Jusliss,  pif> 

>  '•'iieas  luui 
ord,   llever* 

ivMrniii  why  every  Dlek* 
'  erve  his  fellow  citivens — 

sad  tUB  sovniry— as  those  two  did.  and  as 
'"-ny  ether  Dtoklnsoa  men  have  dons. 
ugh  publio  senrlcs  or  political  scuon. 
ruiities  u  everybody's  business.  It  must  bs 
yours. 

Dickinson  men  have  served  In  every  war 
since  the  war  which  established  our  Nation, 
and  many  here  today  are,  I  know,  veterans  of 
this  last  and  most  bloody  war  of  all. 

All  of  these  wars  were  fought  In  behalf  of 
fundamental  American  Ideals,  and  they  ail 
resulted  In  smashing  military  Mctorles  for 
ttie  United  States.  But  the  victories  on  the 
battlefields.  Important  as  they  were  and  vital 
as  they  were  to  the  independence  and  preser- 
vaUon  of  the  United  States,  did  not  auto- 
matically gtiarantee  victory  for  the  ideals  for 
which  the  wars  were  fought. 

The  goals,  the  Ideals  were  achieved.  Insofar 
as  they  have  been  achieved,  by  political 
action,  by  determined,  united  political  action 
on  the  part  of  the  people  of  the  United  Statea 
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Such  a  victory  was  achieved  by  our  people 
after  the  Revolutionary  War.  Without  that 
war  the  Constitution  could  never  have  been 
written  In  the  form  It  was.  But  the  drafting 
and  adoption  of  the  Constitution  was  a  long 
and  hard-fought  battle  which  extended  far 
Into  the  postwar  peace,  and  It  made  that  par- 
ticular victory  secure  by  making  us  Internally 
strong  and  united  In  our  Independence. 

In  contrast,  after  the  First  World  War  when 
we  and  our  allies  won  a  smashing  military 
victory,  that  victory  was  fritted  away,  pollU- 
cally— It  was  lost  by  us  and  by  all  of  our 
allies,  lost  because  the  people.  Including,  I 
am  sorry  to  say,  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  failed  to  carry  through  politically  on 
the  military  victory,  failed  to  organize  a  world 
politically  m  which  peace  could  endure.  And 
BO  we  had  World  War  II. 

The  success  of  allied  arms  In  this  last  strug- 
gle has  given  us  another  chance,  probably 
our  last  chance,  to  organize  a  decent  world. 
As  a  people  we  have  learned  well  the  lessons 
of  our  failures  after  World  War  I  and  we  have 
repudiated  IsolatlonUm  In  favor  of  collective 
international  action  in  the  economic  and 
political  spheres.  We  have  learned  that  the 
battle  for  freedom  is  never-ending;  that 
when  we  lay  down  the  weapons  of  war  we 
must  wage  peace. 

The  outlook  for  enduring  peace  Is  not  rosy; 
neither  is  It  hopeless  as  some  would  believe. 
Our  Government  Is  moving  calmly  but  boldly 
and  courageously  In  trying  to  help  nations 
and  peoples  who  are  still  free  to  retain  their 
freedom  of  action. 

We  are  thoroughly  aware  as  a  nation  and 
as  a  people  of  the  fact  that  freedom  cannot 
endure  la  nations  where  hunger  and  starva- 
tion and  misery  invite  totalitarian  solutions. 
And  so  we  are  providing  from  our  vast 
treasure  here  In  America  a  portion  of  our 
goods  to  speed  the  recovery  of  Industrial  pro- 
duction among  nations  where  freedom 
might  otherwise  die. 

The  Marshall  plan  must  be  more  than  s 
dole,  s  bribe  to  Europe  to  reject  commu- 
nism. It  must  represent  the  dynamic  epirit 
of  democracy  In  action;  It  must  carry  with 
it  the  d^ep  sende  of  Justice  which  character* 
IMS  "iir  own  poll«lr«l  »y»t«m. 

Wit  hot. t  th»  Matahall  WjdjJS"*"^*^, 
•  M.ii'i  Hi.»lMuWertlr  n^^-V  WfgyfH  llloH,  H 

Is  HM»  Hi»imh  •  IH^ 


speech  by  the  Honorable  Henry  A.  Wal- 
lace be  printed  In  the  Record,  with  part 
one  of  the  speech  appearing  in  today's 
Record  and  part  two  appearing  in  the 
next  issue. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Address  or  Henry  A.  Wallace  at  Pennstl- 
VANiA  People's  Convention,  Pennsylvania 
Wallace  CoMMrrxEE,  March  7.  1948,  at 
William  Penn  High  School,  York,  Pa, 

PART  I 

While  I  was  speaking  in  Duluth,  Minn., 
last  Sunday  evening  a  radio  commentator 
was  telling  his  several  million  listeners 
that  I  would  withdraw  from  this  fight  if 
the  Democratic  Party  discarded  President 
Truman  as  a  candidate  for  reelection. 

If  this  is  a  prediction,  it  la  Just  as  likely 
to  be  fulfilled  as  a  prediction  that  the  Pitts- 
burgh Pirates  will  win  the  American  League 
pennant. 

If  it  Is  alleged  that. I  have  made  such  a 
statement,  I  can  only  say  that  it  is  like 
many  another  alleged  statement.  It  bears 
no  resemblance  to  fact. 

While  we  are  started  on  this  subject  of 
the  poisoned  channels  of  communication.  I 
want  to  take  a  minute  to  pay  tribute  to  an 
exception— to  the  York  Gazette  and  Daily 
and  its  publisher.  Josiah  Gltt  is  my  idea  of 
a  truly  fine  American. 

I  would  like  to  tell  you  a  little  story  about 
Jess  Gltt  and  the  kind  of  American  he  Is. 
You  have  all  read  In  your  newspapers,  un- 
less you  confine  yourselves  to  the  York 
Gazette— you  have  all  read  that  In  making 
this  fight  I  was  responding  to  the  pleas  of 
some  allegedly  shady  characters. 

Well,  of  all  the  allegedly  unsavory  char- 
acters who  urged  this  course  upon  me,  none 
made  such  an  impression  as  that  fine  Amer- 
ican Jess  Gltt.  Early  last  December  I  talked 
with  Jess  Oltt  in  New  York.  He  was  with 
some  other  folka  who  came  to  ask  me  to  run 
as  an  Independent  candidate.  They  wanted 
ttie  to  help  in  bunrtin«  s  new  poiHi'--'  — '^y. 
•MM  of  these  perrple  put  the  j  •  •« 

In    «    piifely    pptntmn]    wfiM.     Mfly""    "ley 

ut»  1*  mi-  i»hr  ♦*  WMild  hats  • 


A,,  /)ss»l"M«,  ihU4 

„„,  KlKtl  1^  W'"ll  IMf 

ly   SM4   justly   SHrt   rtswsMlllf   M   ^ll   wl    wMf 
USlHllS 

Oh  ihU  irsst  usessMm  msrHliiii  ths  »iml> 
vsrsary  rtl  a  »ui»g  and  proud  Dlckl^isun  ir«» 
dlllon,  wa  can  pay  our  tribute  to  the  vision 
,  of  the  men  who  jounded  this  school,  and  the 
thlnn*  U  •land,  for,  only  by  mamiig  aure 
that  ws  are  doing  ou*  Individual  bast  every 
day  to  make  American  democracy  work  the 
way  It  was  intended  to  by  the  men  who  or- 
ganised your  college  and  contributed  to  lU 
grov/th.  

Part  1  of  a  Two-Part  Addreii  De'ivered 
by  Henry  A.  Wallace  at  York,  Pa. 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GLEN  H.  TAYLOR 

0»    IDAHO 

IN  TIIE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  May  6  (legislative  day  of 

Tuesday,  May  4),  1948 
Mr.  TAYLOR.    Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous    consent    that    a    two-part 


MU  in  ills  HSSrt  lot  N  hfW  |*oU'  •»> 

IH  AmailOM.     H«  WN«  rtslMMHli :    ti** 

ihNi  nsw  slUismaiU,  whsihar  H»ory  Wt»lUo» 
BHld  "Vss"  or  Henry  Walls'^*  »«t<l  "H" 

I  like  Jess  out.  And  I  think  that  Jsas  and 
you  and  I  «ra  getting  that  new  aUnement, 

Let's  return  to  this  fantabtlc  ubservallori 
that  I  would  withdraw  if.  Harry  Truman 
stepped  aside  or  were  pushed  aside.  Harry 
Truman  Is  not  the  Issue.  The  doctrlna 
which  carries  his  name  la  an  issue  and  it 
was  in  the  plans  of  the  men  who  are  running 
the  Government  long  before  they  told  Harry 
Truman  about  it. 

Those  men  and  their  plans  wont  be 
changed  by  the  simple  substitution  of  an- 
other servant  of  the  same  Interests. 

Our  course  wasn't  dictated  by  personality 
likes  or  dislikes.  It  was  determined  by  ac- 
tions We  aren't  running  a  popularity  con- 
test between  Truman's  piano  playing  and 
Glen  Taylor's  guitar  strumming.  (If  I 
listened  to  both.  I'm  not  sure,  but  It  could 
be  that  I'd  prefer  Harry  at  the  piano  to  Glen 
at  the  guitar.) 

This  is  a  problem  of  grave  public  Issues 
and  all  the  commentators  can't  reduce  the 
1948  campaign  to  a  simple  selection  from 
personalities. 


Let's  examine  these  issues  very  briefly: 
First,  and  foremost,  there  is  the  question 
of  preserving  fundamental  American  civil 
liberties.  Without  such  liberties  we  lose  the 
basis  for  progress.  Full  civil  liberties  are  an 
absolute  necessity  for  changing  our  present 
war  policies  to  peace  policies.  Those  who 
want  support  for  evil  policies  will  find  that 
we  are  standing  strong  against  the  idea  that 
the  word  "peace"  Is  subversive. 

We  are  organizing  to  fight  back  becatise  our 
civil  liberties  are  being  undermined  by  both 
the  Administration  and  the  C'onBress. 

A  million  private  citizens,  all  moved  by 
some  unexplained  desire  to  destroy  our  coun- 
try, couldn't  do  as  much  damage  to  American 
freedom  In  a  year,  as  the  Thomas  committee 
did  last  week  when  It  attacked  Dr.  Condon  of 
the  Bureau  of  Standards.  They  weren't  con- 
cerned at>out  Dr.  Condon.  They  were  inter- 
ested in  frightening  all  scientists  into  sUence. 
With  public  funds  this  committee  of  de- 
mocracy-hating Congressmen  Is  subverting 
and  imperiling  American  freedom.  They  are 
being  aided  and  abetted  by  the  publishers 
who  report  their  slanders  and  libels  as  part 
of  the  campaign  to  Intimidate  all  Americans 
into  silence,  into  acquiescence. 

The  craven  movie  moguls  have  bowed  to 
the  un-American  Committee's  onslaught 
against  v^rlters  who  dared  thlnk,^  artiste  who 
dared  feel,  and  cameramen  who  dared  photo- 
graph the  truth,  beautiful  or  ugly,  wherever 
they  found  It.  A  small  group  of  utterly  un- 
scrupulous men  think  they  have  discovered 
that  you  can  stlfie  freedom  by  slanders,  lies, 
distortions  and  innuendoes. 

They  are  vsrong.  They  are  dead  wrong. 
We  are  going  to  prove  them  wrong.  If  they 
think  their  intimidation  will  carry  them 
through  an  election  next  November  they  are 
in  for  a  surprise.  They  have  underestimated 
the  power  of  the  secret  ballot  the  last  real 
refuge  of  the  freedom-loving  American  whose 
livelihood  is  Imperiled  If  he  speaks  out  in  ths 
present  atmosphere  of  fear. 

They  have  tried  to  intlmldste  all  scientists 
with  their  attack  on  Dr.  Condon.  They  are 
planning  Uj  move  Into  the  rnmpunes  c(  ouf 
country  with  a  campaign  to  intimidflte  teach- 
ers  snd   ittid#nta.     the   mere   threat   has 

fflMUibt   r  ^    -■-f-.-r    ^f■«(».■•i•     «/.»»••    fhathktti,    Nhfl 

SftfS  ttiovixni-til  m  sr?<wing    J  "L^ll 

Ht¥th [f 

J 

MlMlfl      (;Ms      ('; 

VVa  liHVn  not      Ana  WS  afiall  not.    Tbs  WH» 
Amsn  Iff  !•»  bulwark  or  •iist.Bin 

to  hoii  '4  parWsa     A»  n  frinhiena 

msM  liuu  auanos  It  choksa  I'V  of 

fundamental    lasuas— brsud-t.  '•• 

ausB— Issues  of  vital  concern  to  tvery  singls 
American.  The  Republicans  and  DeniLcrals 
were  iwepared  to  put  on  their  regular  phoney 
wrestling  match  this  election  year.  They 
were  prepared  to  Ignore  the  questions  of 
war  or  peace,  of  monopoly  control  of  our 
economy,  of  the  robbery— through  inflation— 
of  the  wages  and  savings  of  American  work- 
ers and  farmers. 

But  something  new  has  been  added.  The 
wrestling  match  Is  no  longer  a  frame-up. 
There's  a  new  party  In  the  ring. 

No  one  can  measure  or  appraise  the  real 
strength  of  the  new  party  before  the  Novem- 
ber elections,  but  our  opponents  know  that 
we  are  strong  and  that  we  are  getting 
stronger.  They  are  as  fully  aware  of  the 
problems  of  the  people  as  we  are.  but  they 
wUl  not  move  to  solve  them  because  the 
masters  of  the  American  economy,  the  mo- 
nopolists who  own  the  old  parties,  will  not 
let  thDir  political  hirelings  tackle  funda- 
mental Issues. 
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them  panicked.     Lip  aerrlce  and 
the-buck  gama  Just  won't  work 
party  In  the  field, 
that  we  Bhall  continue  to  blow 
(kouda  of  red  smoke  under  which 
<  arrtad  out  their  pragrmma  of  rob- 
dlatnctlon  of  a  Communist  men- 
good  for  a  short  run  at  best.     It 
long  for  the  p>eople  to  recognize 
(tommuniata  dldnt  '^111  OPA  and 
aky  hl^h;   that  the 
Wall  SUeet  and 
( lovernment    Joba:    and   that   the 
arent  respcnaible   for  the   re- 
clTtl  liberties.  th«  maintenance 
tax.  the  continuation  of  segre- 
diacriminatlon. 

I  nd  gVQttemen,  in  the  paat  9 
lave  ^ofeen  In  eight  of  our  great 
9tatea.  I  have  found  In  the  South 
olr  of  liberalism.  I  have  found 
of  paople  believe  In  funda- 
prlnclples.  I  have  found 
and  workers,  both  Negro  and 
to  break  the  rule  of  the  south- 
I  have  found  them  well  ac- 
rlth  the  fact  that  their  political 
mostly  tools  of  the  men  who  r\in 
from  oak-p&neled  oAcea  in 
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ident.  if  he  means  what  he  says 
rights,  can  take  leadership  in  or- 
dramatlc   daBOBBtratlon    which 
hese  people  moMllme  their  forces 
flglit  for  freedom. 
Spcclflci  lly,  I  urge  the  President  and  the 
btptf-tiaan  crusaders  for  civil  liberties 
and  Hxingary  to  join  me  in  a  trip 
a  trip  to  mobilize  the  large  free- 
there.     These  men  who  want  to 
young  Americans  erery  year 
t^ey  call  the  protection  of  democ- 
brave    crusaders    should    make 
Ih-ont-Une  appearances  In  the  fight 
tat  clam  here  at  home. 
Tnlman:    Requisition    that    Freedom 
a- week  trip  into  thr  South.    In- 
Taft  and  Vandenberg,  Mr.  Stas- 
Cfovernor  Dewey  to  go  along.     And, 
invite  me. 

that  Freedom  Train  Into  every 

in  the  South  and  hold  in  each 

unsegregated  meetings  which  will 

hearts  of  freedom -loving   people 

)ver  and  give  courage  to  the  great 

1  bm  Sooth  who  want  and  need  as- 

the  old  barriers  to  ftee- 


Tlp  will  do  more  to  advance  the 

hi  tman  freedom  the  world  over  than 
billions  you  have  given  to  the  Army 


i|othlng    would    give    me    greater 

haw   no  reason   to  expect   that 

leadership   will   accept   this 

or  take   any  other   "get   tough" 

agafnst  undemocratic  practices  here 

contrary, 
administration .  no  less  than  the  Houae 
Committee,    is   engaged    In   m 
on  dvtl  liberties      It  ts  iising 
technique     of     intimidation — of 
people  out  of  xjaing  their  free- 
Is    attempting    to    intimidate    all 
realdents.    citizens    and    non- 
arresting  Communists — radicals, 
chance  for  political  success  would 
the  Governments  failure  to  meet 
of  the  people. 
admlnlatxatlon  which  Is  proae- 
trkde-onion     leaders     for     political 
wblch  is  iM— ip»lng  to  enforce  the 
of  the  dHBOOmtlc  acUona  of  the 


Sometime  back  I  made  the  prediction  that 
the  administration  would  Xise  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Act  with  all  the  fervor  of  the  great 
ccri>oratlcns  tbemaelvea. 

Yesterday  there  was  a  little  news  Item 
tucked  away  in  the  papers  which  supported 
that  sad  prediction.  On  Prtday  the  Presi- 
dent used  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  to  deprive 
the  employees  of  the  Carbide  &  Carbon 
Chemical  Corp.  In  the  atomic  energy 
laboratory  at  Oak  Ridge  of  their  right  to 
strike.  These  workers  and  scientists  seek- 
ing a  15-cent  an  hour  wage  increase,  find 
the  Gtivernment  using  Its  powers  to  limit 
their  fight — all  of  which  provides  an  in- 
teresting contraat  to  the  simple  manner  In 
which  Ben  Fairleas  decrees  a  t5  a  ton  increase 
in  semifinished  steel. 

Th:s  Federal  action  under  Taft-Hartley  la 
only  a  start. 

As  the  leaders  of  organized  labor  present 
Just  demands  for  wage  increases  in  Industry 
after  Industry,  we  can  expect  the  adminis- 
tration to  take  similar  action.  A  threat  of 
such  action  was  contained  in  recent  stories 
of  the  negotiations  of  the  packing-house 
workers. 

The  Taft-Hartley  law  is  a  major  weapon 
of  those  who  seek  to  suppress  our  civil  lib- 
erties. 

Lees  than  S  years  after  the  end  of  a  war 
against  fasclam,  the  civil  liberties  of  Ameri- 
cans are  in  graver  peril  than  when  Nazi 
armiea  were  on  the  march.  But  the  peril 
la  from  within,  not  without.  The  danger 
comes  from  no  foreign  foe.  It  comes  from 
Americans.  It  doesn't  come  from  private 
citizens,  but  from  highly  placed  officials  and 
Members  of  the  Congress  of  the  United 
State*. 

Writers,  artists,  scientists,  teachers,  work- 
ers, and  foreign-bom  Americans  are  feeling 
the  effects  of  the  attacks  on  free  speech. 
They  know  that  free  speech  which  costs 
them  their  Jobs  is  not  free.  It  is  far  from 
fre«.  The  blpartlsans  have  raised  the  price 
of  honest,  forthright  expression  way  beyond 
the  means  of  the  average  citizen.  Tet  they 
are  worried — for  evwywhere  in  this  great 
land  they  find  that  there  are  average  citizens 
willing  to  pay  that  price  to  fight  for  free- 
dom, and  they  know  that  for  each  free- 
speaking  American  there  are  a  thouaand 
others  who  will  speak  their  minds  In  the 
privacy  of  the  voting  booths. 

The  men  who  have  raised  the  cries  of 
"Rrd."  •Communist."  and  "Russia"  aren't 
worried  about  communism.  They  are  wor- 
ried about  democracy.  They  are  worried 
abcut  the  wrath  of  the  people  as  real  wages 
shrink,  savings  vanish,  and  insecurity 
mounts.  These  are  the  results  of  their  crim- 
inal policies  of  talking  war  and  wasting  our 
national  wealth  in  a  mad  arms  race. 

The  people  are  fighting  back.  The  new 
party  is  providing  a  means  for  fighting  back. 
The  robbery  of  the  American  people  won't 
continue  after  November,  unless  the  cam- 
paigns of  intimidation  and  suppression  of 
civil  liberties  are  carried  to  new  extremes. 
The  people  are  crying  "Stop  thief"  and  the 
thlevea  are   beginning  to  hear  us. 


Delaware  Veteran  Laws 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  C.  DOUGUSS  BUCK 

or  DcuiWARe 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  Mat  S  (legislative  dan  of 
Tuesday.  May  4),  1948 

Mr.  BUCK.  Mr.  President,  recently 
there  came  to  ray  attention  an  outline 
of  the  State  la\v3  of  Delaware  relating 


to  veterans,  their  wives,  their  widows, 
their  children,  their  orphans,  and  their 
organizations,  compiled  by  Jame5  B. 
King,  nationai  service  ofBcer  for  the  Dis- 
abled American  Veterans,  who  has  his 
oflBce  with  the  Veterans'  Administration, 
Dravo  Building,  Wilmington,  Del. 

By  his  work,  Mr.  King  has  rendered  a 
valuable  service  to  veterans  of  my  State 
and  their  families.  As  most  of  the  po- 
tential t)eneficiaries  under  these  State 
laws  are  not  aware  of  the  valuable 
rights,  privileges,  exemptions,  and  bene- 
fits available  to  them  under  certain  cir- 
cumstances. I  am  hopeful  that  this 
resume  of  Delaware's  veteran  laws  will 
come  to  their  attention,  and  to  aid  in 
achieving  this.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  it  may  be  printed  in  the  Appendix 
of  the  RxcoRD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resume 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

VtraiAL    ALLOWANCES    AND    ALLIXO    BZNErrTS 

Annual  appropriations  are  made  for  the 
burial  of  indigent  veterans. 

Provision  has  been  made  for  ftmerals  for 
servicemen  who  were  killed  In  action  or  who 
died  while  overseas  and  were  brought  back 
to  their  home  State  for  btirlal. 

CIVIL  azuzr  and  allizs  bsnkttts 

Acknowledgment  is  made  of  legal  instru- 
ments executed  by  members  of  the  armed 
forces  and  admission  of  evidence. 

A  conservator  may  be  appointed  for  per- 
sons serving  In  the  armed  forces. 

^tdence  may  be  admitted  of  presumed 
death  or  absence. 

Protection  Is  afforded  p>ersons  acting  under 
power  of  attorney  granted  by  members  of 
the  armed  forces. 

Proving  of  wills  of  members  of  the  armed 
forces  is  provided. 

CIVIL   UCRTl 

Absentee  voting  la  provided  for  members 
of  the  armed  forces. 

claims;    aaaisTAMcz  m  OBTAntxira  ■CMxrrrs; 
■aynuxnMO  or  fa 


Notaries  public  may  be  appointed  without 
cost  to  the  Spanish-American  War  Veterans. 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars,  and  the  American 
Legion.  Free  notarial  service  is  available  to 
veterans. 

Free  transcripts  of  public  records  are  fur- 
niahed  by  reglatrar  of  Tital  statistics  and  reg- 
istrar of  Wilmington. 

Certificates  of  discharge  are  recorded  free 
of  charge. 

Muster  rolls  and  other  records  may  be  de- 
poatted  with  the  Adjutant  Oeneral  for  aafe- 
keeping     , 

The  Adjutant  General  is  directed  to  aaaist 
vet ai  aim,  their  famUles,  or  dependents  in 
•fUoattng  claims  with  the  Government. 

A  service  officer  and  an  aasistant  service 
officer  are  provided  in  the  oOce  of  the  Adju- 
tant General  to  assist  veterans  and  tlieir 
dependenu. 

MDCATIONAL    OI>K)BTTrNmiS    FOB    CHILO«ZN    OF 

vrrzKANS 

Aid  la  extended  to  children  of  soldiers, 
sailors,  or  marines  who  died  while  serving  in 
the  armed  forces  during  World  Wars  I  and 
II,  or  who  have  died  since  or  m.iy  hereafter 
die  as  a  result  of  such  service.  Amount: 
•250  maximum  per  year  per  child. 

IMPLOTMKNT    PaxnsXNCn.    PRIVILECKS.    ITC. 

Aides-de-camp  may  be  appointed  to  per- 
sons who  served  in  the  armed  forces  with 
rank  of  ccdonel. 

Leaves  of  absence  are  granted  to  employ- 
ees of  the  mayor  and  council  of  Wilmington 
whUe  In  military  serrioe. 

Leaves  of  absence  arc  granted  to  State  em- 
ployees, superintendents,  principals,  teach- 
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ers,  or  other  school  employees  while  in  mili- 
tary service. 

Benefit  rights  are  preserved  under  the  Un- 
employment Compensation  Act. 

War-service  credit  Is  considered  in  com- 
puting period  of  continuous  service  required 
under  the  pension-fund  acts  for  police  and 
firemen  in  the  city  of  Wilmington,  when 
compelled  to  perform  compulsory  military 
service  under  the  Selective  Training  and 
Service  Act. 

GUARDIANSHIP 

Provision  has  been  made  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  trustee  or  a  guardian  to  receive,  on 
behalf  of  a  veteran  or  other  person,  moneys 
payable  by  the  Bureau  of  War  Risk  Insur- 
ance or  any  other  bureau,  officer,  or  depart- 
ment of  the  United  States  Government. 
HOSPITAL  BENErrrs 

An  annual  appropriation  is  made  author- 
izing the  State  board  of  trustees  of  the  State 
hospital  at  Famhurst  to  establish  traveling 
convalescent  clinics  for  veterans  and  their 
Immediate  families. 

MEDALS,  CEKTinCATES,  CTC. 

A  committee  has  been  established  to  pro- 
vide a  suitable  medal  for  presentation  to 
World  War  veterans. 

Provision  has  been  made  for  awarding  the 
conspicuous  Service  Cross  to  persons  In  mil- 
itary or  naval  forces  performing  conspicuous 
acts  of  valor. 

MEETING  PLACES,  ETC. 

A  State  appropriation  has  been  made  to  the 
Woman's  Christian  Temperance  Union  to 
maintain  a  soldiers"  rest  room. 

NATIONAL  GUARD  SERVICE 

Credit  is  given  for  time  spent  in  Federal 
service  with  reference  to  service  medals. 

PATRIOTIC    HOLIDATS 

An  annual  appropriation  Is  made  to  the 
American  Legion.  VFW  and  USWV  for  proper 
observance  of  Memorial  Day. 

RECORDS.   RELICS,  ETC. 

A  Bureau  of  War  Records  has  been  pro- 
vided in  the  office  of  the  Adjutant  General 
.    for  the  deposit  of  records,  relics,  etc. 

BELIEF   AND  REHABILITATION 

An  annual  appropriation  Is  made  to  the 
USWV  for  aid  to  Indigent  veterans  in  times 
of  distress. 

An  annual  appropriation  Is  made  to  the 
Board  of  Vocational  Education  lor  the  re- 
habilitation of  citizens  wounded  or  otherwise 
impaired  as  a  result  of  service  in  World  War 

n. 

Domestic  life.  fire,  marine,  casualty,  or 
workmen's  compensation  Insurance  com- 
panies may  invest  In  mortgages  guaranteed 
by  the  Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs. 

Veterans  are  granted  second  injury  fund 
benefits. 

Aid  is  provided  to  needy  blind  veterans. 

TAX  SXKMPTICNS,  EXEMPTION  FROM  LICENSE 
FEES,   RENEWALS.   ETC. 

Motor  vehicles  owned  and  used  by  vet- 
erans' organizations  in  charitable  or  public 
welfare  work  are  exempt  from  automobile 
registration  fee. 

Commissaries,  ships'  stores,  and  voluntary 
unincorporated  organizations  of  the  Army 
or  Navy  personnel  operating  under  War  or 
Navy  Department  regulations  are  exempt 
from  State  cigarette  tax. 

Compensation  received  for  service  in  the 
armed  forces  is  exempt  from  income  and 
gross  Income  tax. 

Pensions  for  dfsabllltles  resulting  from  ac- 
tive service  are  exempt  from  income  tax. 

Certain  veterans  are  exempt  from  auc- 
tioneer's license  requirements. 

Veterans  are  exempt  from  book-agent  li- 
cense requirements. 

Certain  veterans  are  exempt  from  peddler's 
license  requirements. 

Property  of  the  American  Legion.  VFW.  Po- 
lish Army  Post,  No.  48.  and  property  used  for 
soldiers'  rest  rooms  is  exempt  from  taxation. 


VETERANS'  ORGANIZATIONS 

Unauthorized  wearing  or  use  of  Insignia, 
badges,  etc.,  of  certain  veterans'  organiza- 
tions Is  declared  a  misdemeanor,  punishable 
by  a  fine  not  to  exceed  $20  or  imprisonment 
not  to  exceed  10  days. 

Appropriations  are  made  to  the  American 
Legion.  USWV,  and  VFW  for  operating  ex- 
penses. 

Annual  appropriations  are  made  to.  the 
American  Legion,  VFW,  and  USWV  for  Me- 
morial Day  observance. 

Notaries  public  may  be  appointed  for  vet- 
erans' organizations  without  cost.  Ap- 
pointee's authority  Is  restricted  to  busines.*! 
within  the  scope  of  the  organization  and  he 
shall  serve  without  fees. 

It  is  the  privilege  of  veterans'  organiza- 
tions to  assist  the  adjutant  general  In  the 
collection  of  records,  relics,  etc..  for  the  Bu- 
reau of  War  Records. 

An  annual  appropriation  Is  made  to  the 
USWV  for  aid  to  Indigent  veterans  in  times 
of  distress. 

Most  of  these  laws  have  been  enacted  by 
the  Delaware  Legislature  through  the  spon- 
sorship and  cooperation  of  the  DAV  and 
other  veteran  organizations. 

DAV    MEMBERSHIP    ELIdBILITT 

Formed  In  1920  and  chartered  by  the  Con- 
gress in  1932  to  render  service  to.  for,  and 
by  Americas  disabled  war  veterans,  the  DAV 
has  been  generally  recognized  as  the  official 
voice  of  America's  disabled  defenders. 

According  to  Its  congressional  charter  of 
incorporation— Public  Law  186.  approved 
June  17,  1932.  as  amended  by  Public  Law 
668,  approved  July  15,  1942— active  member- 
ship in  the  DAV  Is  open  only  to  those  Amer- 
icans whose  bodies  bear  the  scars  of  wounds 
or  injuries,  or  the  blight  of  ailmenU  or  dis- 
abilities inctirred  during,  or  by  reason  of, 
active  service  during  time  of  war  in  the 
armed  forces  of  the  United  States,  or  of 
some  country  allied  with  it. 

More  and  more  wounded  and  disabled  vet- 
erans of  World  War  II  are  becoming  active 
members  of  the  DAV. 

Eaigibles  may  become  life  members  of  the 
DAV  upon  payment  of  a  fee  of  $100  ($50,  if 
born  before  January  I,  1902).  in  cash,  or  by 
a  down  payment  of  $5  or  more,  plus  such 
installments  as  will  complete  payment  of 
the  full  fee  by  the  end  of  the  second  suc- 
ceeding fiscal  year  (ending  on  June  30) ,  after 
which.  If  not  fully  paid,  a  carrying  charge  of 
$5  per  year  would  accrue.  A  growing  per- 
centage are  becoming  DAV  life  members. 
Annual  membership  Is  available  at  $5. 

DAV  SERVICE-TRAINING  PROGRAM 

Realizing  the  need  for  extending  assistance 
to  all  veterans  and  their  dependents  afttr 
the  close  of  World  War  H,  the  DAV  entered 
into  an  agreement  with  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration and  the  American  University  in 
Washington,  D.  C,  back  in  1944,  to  train 
some  400  World  War  II  handicapped  veterans 
to  become  national  service  officers.  An  in- 
tensive 6-month  special  course  was  set  up, 
followed  by  18  more  months  of  on-the-job 
training  In  three  different  regional  offices  of 
the  Veterans'  Administration,  under  the  su- 
pervision of  old-time,  long-experienced  DAV 
service  officers. 

Tills  Is  the  most  intensive  and  ambitious 
program  yet  attempted  by  any  veterans' 
organization  to  provide,  without  cost  to  the 
applicants,  expert  aid  and  assistance  in  the 
solution  of  the  many  problems  confronting 
veterans  and  their  dependents. 

No  veterans'  organization  has  any  more 
extensive  and  eCTective  Nation-wide  service 
sUff  to  take  care  of  the  problems  of  all  vet- 
erans and  their  dependents,  and  particularly 
those  who  have  service-connected  disabUlties, 
than  the  DAV. 

During  the  more  than  28  years  of  its  serv- 
ice activities,  the  DAV  has  sponsored  and 
supported  much  liberalizing  legislation  on 
behali  of  disabled  veterans  and  their  de- 
pendents. 


Liberalized  application  of  such  laws,  too 
numerous  and  too  technical  here  to  set  forth, 
has  each  year  been  brought  about  by  numer- 
ous conferences  with  officials  of  the  Veter- 
ans' Administration  and  other  governmental 
agencies. 

DAV   NATIONAL    HIADQUAHTEBS 

Located  at  1423  East  McMUlan  Street.  Cin- 
cinnati 6.  Ohio,  the  nationai  headquarters 
of  the  DAV  takes  care  of  all  administrative 
matters  and  records  and  publishes  the  DAV 
semimonthly  newspaper  containing  accurate, 
up-to-date  information  of  interest  and  of 
value  to  disabled  veterans  and  their  de- 
pendents. 

The  present  nationai  commander  of  the 
DAV  is  John  L.  Golob,  of  Hlbblng.  Minn., 
a  severely  wounded  World  War  I  veteran,  who 
has  had  a  broad  background  of  experience  in 
various  local.  State,  and  national  DAV  activi- 
ties, which  qualifies  him  to  lead  an  organiza- 
tion composed  exclusively  of  America's  dis- 
abled war  veterans. 

Its  nationai  adjuUnt.  Vivian  D.  Corbly,  has 
been  secretary-treasurer  (business  manage;) 
of  the  organization  and  editor  of  its  news- 
paper since  1925.  Capt.  Cicero  F.  Hogan  is 
his  able  assistant. 

The  largest  bank  in  Cincinnati,  the  Fifth 
Third  Union  Trust  Co.,  has  for  28  years  been 
the  depository  for  the  funds  of  both  the 
DAV  and  of  its  incorporated  trusteeship, 
the  Disabled  American  Veterans  Service 
Foundation.  Officials  handling  funds  have 
always  been  adequately  bonded  by  the 
Fidelity  &  Deposit  Co.  of  Maryland. 

NATIONAL     SERVICE    SET-UP 

The  nationai  service  headquarters  of  the 
DAV  is  now  located  in  a  beautiful  building 
at  1701  Eighteenth  Street  NW.,  Washington 
9,  D.  C,  which  was  acquired  by  the  organiza- 
tion in  1945. 

In  this  Washington  office  are  located  the 
department  of  claims,  headed  by  William  E. 
Tate;  the  department  on  legislation,  headed 
by  Francis  Sullivan;  and  the  department  of 
public  relations  and  employment,  headed 
by  Millard  W.  Rice.  In  addition  to  these 
ser\'ice  departments,  the  DAV  service  head- 
quarters has  as  Its  office  manager  John  B. 
Feighner,  assistant  national  adjutant.  All 
of  these  various  departments  are  staffed  by 
trained  experts,  all  of  whom  are  themselves 
war-wounded  or  disabled  veterans. 

These  DAV  national  officers  know  all  about 
the  technical  complications  that  disabled 
veterans  must  overcome  factually  to  prove 
the  service  connections  of  their  disabilities 
to  the  satisfaction  of  rating  agencies  of  the 
Veterans'  Administration,  under  the  limita- 
tions and  restrictions  of  existing  laws,  as 
legallstlcally  Interpreted  and  as  adminis- 
tratively applied. 

Understanding  such  vexatious  problems 
by  personal  experience,  DAV  nationai  serv- 
ice officers  are  naturally  more  sympathetic 
than  are  nondlsabled  veterans  or  civilians 
and  are,  therefore,  generally  more  effective 
in  helping  disabled  claimants  to  comply  with 
technical  requirements  to  prove  legal  en- 
titlement to  benefits  to  which  they  may  be 
lawfully  and  equitably  entitled. 

DAV    SERV^CE    ACCOMPLISHMENTS 

The  DAV  has  freely  rendered  technical  help 
to  thousands  of  disabled  veterans  each  year 
in  obtaining  compensation  for  service-In- 
curred disabilities,  medical  treatment,  hos- 
pitalization. Insurance  beneats.  pensions  for 
dependents  of  deceased  veterans,  vocational 
training,  civil-service  appointments,  and  last, 
but  really  first  In  Importance — suitable,  gain- 
ful employment. 

During  the  past  18  years,  for  which  records 
are  obtainable,  the  paid  nationai  service 
officers  of  the  DAV  have  extended  service  as 
Indicated  by  the  following  brief  r6sum6: 
Claims  handled.  1,525.753;  total  monetary 
benefits.  $132,512,111.87.  In  the  past  year 
the  DAV  national  service  officer  on  duty  with 
the  Veterans'  Administration  reglonsU  office 
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ow).  I  include  the  keynote  address  deliv- 
ered at  the  Democratic  State  convention, 
at  Jefferson  City,  Mo..  May  3.  1948,  by 
Gov.  Phil  M.  Donnelly: 

KXTNOTS    SPnCB    BT    OOV.    PHIL    M.    OONNKIXT 

We  stand  on  the  threshold  of  another 
great  election  campaign. 

In  prim.'U'les  and  in  conventions  the  peo- 
ple of  this  Nation,  through  their  balloU  or 
through  their  selected  representatives,  will 
decide  upon  the  candidates  of  the  great  po- 
litical parties  who  will  enter  the  general  elec- 
tion next  November. 

In  making  their  choice  for  nomination 
they  will  express  their  preference  for  the  dif- 
ferent candidates. 

In  the  general  election  in  November  they' 
win  weigh  well  not  only  the  candidates  but 
also  the  parties,  their  policies,  programs,  and 
performances. 

It  will  be  their  solemn  responsibility  as 
dtlaens  of  the  greatest  democracy  on  earth 
to  decide  between  the  candidates  and  the 
partlee.  and  to  set  the  course  of  history  for 
the  years  to  come. 

Today  it  la  our  great  privilege  as  Demo- 
crats to  contemplate  with  the  greatest  pride 
the  record  of  achievement  throughout  the 
yeara  of  our  party — the  oldest  political  party 
in  the  Nation — that  party  that  has  gov- 
erned our  great  country  fur  more  than  half 
the  years  of  its  history.  The  party  whoee 
achievements  and  accomplishments  In  the 
Interest  of  all  the  people  have  brought  the 
greatest  of  blessings  to  our  citizenship. 

We  recall  the  advances  In  democracy 
brought  about  In  days  long  ago  under  such 
Democrats  as  Thomas  Jefferson.  Andrew 
Jackson,  and  Woodrow  Wilson.  The  stirring 
contests  waged  successfully  by  them  and  by 
their  administrations  on  behalf  of  the  aver- 
age citizen  have  made  our  Nation  what  It  U 
today. 

We  also  recall  the  enormous  achievements 
In  progressive  legislation  that  have  taken 
place  during  the  past  16  yean.  Under  the 
leadership  of  one  of  the  greatest  Presidents 
this  Nation  ever  produced — Franklin  Delano 
Roosevelt — our  Nation  established  a  funda- 
menUl  principle  In  the  policies  of  our  Na- 
Oovernment.  That  principle  was  the 
fact  that  our  National  Oovemment 
Is  responsible  for  the  welfare  of  the  people, 
economic,  social,  and  political.  The  humani- 
tarian philosophy  of  the  Democratic  Party 
was  translated  Into  legislation  affecting  the 
^neral  welfare  of  the  people  of  the  United' 
States 

Some  of  the  actual  accomplishments  of 
those  Democratic  administrations  will  bear 
this  out: 

Social  security  was  made  a  fundamental 
Issue  and  a  settled  policy  of  our  Government. 

The  bank  deposit  guaranty  law  restored 
public  confidence  In  the  Nation's  Oovem- 
ment and  the  banks  and  saved  the  country 
from  possible  revolution  Into  which  Re- 
publican   misrule   had    taken    it. 

The  rederal  farm  prof^ram.  Including  Soil 
Conserratton.  the  Federal  Land  Bank  and 
other  agricultural  agencies  were  of  assist- 
ance to  every  farmer  in  the  land. 

The  ordinary  citizen  was  protected  from 
the  rapacious  greed  of  the  speculator 
tteough  legislation,  bringing  about  proper 
ragalatlon   of   the  security   and   commodity 


Rural  Bectrlflcatlon  brought  the  advan- 
tage of  electric  power  and  light  to  the  farm 
many  years  before  this  would  have  been 
pneslhle  through  private  agencies. 

Tke  Veterans'  Reemployment  Program. 
tk*  at  bill  at  rights  snd  other  veterans' 
taglslatlon  accorded  veterans  of  World  War 
n  a  square  deal  and  the  opportunity  to  pre- 
pare for  and  to  enter  upon  civilian  life 
under  favorable  conditions. 

These  are  but  a  few  of  the  positive 
accorapllshmenu  of  democratic  administra- 
tion for  the  betterment  and  safety  of  our 
country  and  the  welfare  of  Its  citizens. 


On  the  other  hand,  what  Is  the  record 
of  the  Isst  Republican  national  admln- 
ist  ration? 

Look  back  to  the  1920'8  for  the  answer 
and  what  do  we  find?  The  contrast  Is 
startling.  Legislation  for  the  benefit  of  the 
few  against  the  n:any.  Sponsorship  of 
doctrines  of  false  prosperity,  stock  market 
speculation  and  inflation.  Oovernment  in 
the  hands  of  reactionary,  standpat  leader- 
ship that  finally  brought  otir  country  to  the 
brink  of  ruin  and  despair. 

In  those  days  there  was  no  social  security. 
no  old  age  pensions,  no  help  for  the 
farmer  who  faced  the  loss  of  all  he  bad. 
No  help  for  the  small -business  man.  Tou 
remember  those  days  and  the  tragedy  thoae 
reactionary  pollclea  brought  upon  our 
country. 

The  record  Is  plain  and  the  basic  difference 
between  the  two  parties  Is  proven  by  ths 
history  of  those  years. 

During  the  past  3  years  our  National  Demo- 
cratic administration  has  continued  to 
function  in  the  Interest  of  the  people.  In 
spite  of  the  opposition  of  a  Republican  Con- 
gress our  President.  Harry  8  Truman,  hss 
carried  on  the  duties  of  the  Presidency  with 
honor,  courage,  and  patience. 

Decisions  that  affect  the  whole  world  are 
made  almost  dally  by  thU  nstlve  Mlssourlsn. 
He  assumed  the  Presidency  In  the  crucial 
closing  months  of  the  war.  and  successfully 
led  our  Nation  to  final  and  complete  victory. 
He  made  the  great  decisions  of  the  surrender 
of  our  enemies  with  firmness  and  sound 
Judgment.  He  negotiated  with  the  Russians 
as  long  as  fair  negotiation  was  possible. 

He  sponsored  the  Marshall  plan,  hailed 
throughout  the  world  as  the  most  effective 
course  which  could  be  taken  to  stop  the 
spread  of  communism  and  to  aid  In  the 
revival  of  the  economies  of  the  free  nations 
of  the  world.  The  foreign  program  of 
President  Truman  and  the  National  Demo- 
cratic administration  has  the  overwhelming 
support  of  the  American  people  and  of  every 
freedom-loving  nation  on  earth. 

On  domestic  matters.  President  Truman's 
appeal  to  the  Republican  Cacgress  for  effec- 
tive measures  to  halt  inflaUon  Is  a  step  every 
citizen  of  this  country  should  approve.  A 
metropolitan  Missouri  newspaper  recently 
stated : 

"It  Is  said  thU  latest  warning  wUl  fall  on 
deaf  Republican  ears  as  did  his  10-polnt 
plan  of  last  November.  Perhaps  so.  But 
lime  and  the  continuing  rise  of  prices  Is 
bearing  out  the  President.  Anyone  who  buys 
a  beefsteak,  or  an  automobile  or  a  suit  of 
clothes  knows  that  the  dollar  Is  constantly 
shrinking  in  value.  Now  the  country  appar- 
ently is  in  for  another  round  of  wage  In- 
creases.   The  dance  goes  on." 

He  sponsored  other  measures  and  plans 
for  domestic  recovery  that  called  for  In- 
creased production  and  prosperity.  He  saved 
the  Nation  from  a  great  fuel  crisis.  He 
backed  private  enterprise,  and  urged  policies 
to  stimulate  business  activity.  He  sought  to 
restore  our  foreign  trade  and  the  markets  of 
the  world.  He  labored  for  economic  recon- 
struction at  home  and  abroad.  He  urged 
that  business.  Isbor,  agriculture,  snd  Oov- 
emment work  tofethar  to  make  poesiblc  the 
full  benefits  of  oar  ceonomlc  system.  He  u 
working  constantly  for  world  freedom  and 
world  peace. 

He  should  have  the  respect  and  admira- 
tion of  the  citizens  of  Missouri,  and  he  Is 
entitled  to  the  support  of  this  conventlcn. 

Do  the  people  want  to  turn  from  Demo- 
cratic leadership  In  the  Interest  of  farmers. 
the  smsU-buslness  man.  the  workers,  the  pro- 
fessional people,  the  common  cltlsens  of  this 
country?  Do  they  want  to  restore  power  In 
this  Nation  to  the  reactionary  Republican 
old  guard?  Do  they  want  to  put  our  Oov- 
ernment in  the  hands  of  those  who  ruined  It 
before? 

The  people  ot  Missouri  will  have  sncther 
decision  to  make  next  November.    Shall  con- 
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trol  of  our  State  government  be  retained  by 
Democratic  ofilclals  or  shall  It  be  turned  over 
to  Inept  Republican  hands? 

The  present  Democratic  State  administra- 
tion was  elected  on  a  platform  which  con- 
tained the  following  pledge: 

"We  pledge  to  the  people  of  Missouri.  If 
Intrusted  with  the  administration  of  the 
government  of  this  State,  a  strict  btislness 
and  economical  administration  with  due  re- 
gard to  the  welfare  of  the  people  of  Missouri 
and  the  proper  discharge  of  the  State's 
business." 

I  am  here  today  to  report  to  you  that  we 
have  carried  out  that  pledge. 

We  have  carried  It  out  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  we  have  been  hampered  and  handi- 
capped by  the  petty  partisanship  of  a  Repub- 
lican legislature. 

One  of  the  first  acts  of  this  Democratic  ad- 
ministration was  to  clean  up  the  mess  st  the 
State  penitentiary .  It  had  t>ecome  common 
knowledge  that  conditions  at  the  peniten- 
tiary were  rotten.  The  convicts  were  run- 
ning the  prison.  In  the  years  IMa  to  1M4 
every  red-blooded  American  wa/.  sacrificing 
everything  to  the  war  effort;  nxany  articles 
of  food  Including  sugar  and  meat  were  ra- 
tioned, yet  Bvigar  was  used  by  the  hundreds 
of  pounds  in  distUlerles  by  convicts  in  the 
penitentiary.  Theee  distilleries  were  de- 
stroyed early  In  1945.  Choice  meats  stolen 
from  the  cold-storage  lockers  were  peddled 
about  the  institution.  Popular  brands  of 
fine  liquors  were  sold  at  fabulotis  prices 
within  the  walls  of  the  prison.  Electric 
motors,  tools,  furniture,  rugs,  and  many 
other  similar  items  disappeared. 

Laws  enacted  by  the  general  assembly 
meant  very  little.  A  2-year  sentence  to  the 
penitentiary  meant  10  or  11  months.  In 
some  instances  additional  time  off  the  sen- 
tence could  be  purchased  from  a  convict  clerk 
at  the  rate  of  50  cents  a  day. 

Convicts  roamed  the  streets  of  Jefferson 
City  at  will.  Prison  guards  augmented  their 
salaries  by  week-end  trips  with  prisoners,  ex- 
penses paid  by  the  prisoners. 

State  treasurer's  drafts  amounting  to 
thoxisands  of  dollars  were  stolen  In  the  ac- 
counting office  of  the  penltentixu7  and 
cashed  by  guards  and  ex-convlcts.  One  draft 
alone  amounted  to  10.500.  Another  for 
•1.500.  Many  others  were  cashed  by  guards 
In  Jefferson  City  and  small  towns  In  north 
Missouri. 

The  canteen  fund  at  the  prison  was  short 
approximately  »5.700.  A  large  part  of  the 
funds  appropriated  for  the  first  6  months 
of  1945  for  this  administration  had  to  be 
used  to  pay  the  1944  deficiencies  of  the 
former  administration. 

For  3'-i  years  we  have  been  repairing  the 
damage  done  by  the  former  Republican  ad- 
ministration in  the  prison  factories,  cell 
blocks,  kitchens,  light  and  water  system,  the 
farm  lands  and  farm  buildings — all  accom- 
plished with  approximately  the  same  amount 
of  funds  as  was  appropriated  for  the  former 
Republican  administration. 

That  same  record  was  written  In  almost 
every  State  Institution— inefficiency,  mis- 
management, waste,  and  destruction. 

In  this  administration  when  a  condition 
was  found  at  one  of  the  SUte  training  schools 
that  needed  correction,  action  was  taken  to 
clean  It  up.  The  passage  of  legislation  was 
necessary.  The  Republican  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives delsyed  the  passage  of  a  needed 
bin  for  over  21  days  and  tried  to  Inject  poli- 
tics Into  the  situation.  Their  efforts  failed 
because  public  opinion  was  against  them. 
We  took  action  at  Boonvllle.  The  Republi- 
can leadership  of  the  House  delayed,  pro- 
crastinated, and  played  politics. 

The  people  of  Missouri  sdopted  s  new 
constitution  which  became  effective  March 
30.  1946.  The  Republican  legislature  has  con- 
sistently flouted  that  constitution. 

One  of  Its  provisions  was  that  for  15  years 
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from  the  date  the  constitution  takes  effect 
the  general  assembly  shall  appropriate  for 
each  year  out  of  the  general  revenue  fund 
an  amount  not  less  than  that  produced  an- 
nually at  a  tax  rate  of  1  cent  on  each  $100 
assessed  valuation  of  the  real  and  tangible 
personal  property  taxable  by  the  State,  for 
the  exclusive  purpose  of  providing  a  State 
park  fund  to  be  expended  and  used  by  ths 
agency  authorized  by  law  to  control  and  su- 
pervise State  parks,  and  for  the  purpxDse  of 
operation,  maintenance,  development,  con- 
trol, regulation,  and  restoration  of  State 
parks  and  State  park  property  as  may  be 
determined  by  such  agency. 

The  amount  provided  annually  by  such 
constitutional  provision  was  approximately 
•400,000.  Although  the  general  assembly 
was  requested  to  make  such  appropriation 
for  the  year  July  1.  1945.  to  June  30,  1946.  the 
general  assembly  appropriated  only  •128,500. 
The  Republican  legislature  tried  to  cripple 
the  park  board  by  refusing  to  appropriate 
the  funds  required  by  the  constitution  and 
as  a  result  the  park  board  did  not  have  the 
use  of  approximately  •290,000  the  first  year 
of  this  administration,  and  therefore,  sub- 
stantial improvements  in  the  parks  were  de- 
layed for  more  than  a  year. 

Another  provision  of  the  constitution  that 
the  senate  of  the  general  assembly  violated 
related  to  the  department  of  education  pro- 
viding for  the  appointment  of  the  members 
of  the  State  board  of  education  whose  terms 
are  for  specified  periods  of  time. 

The  Governor  appointed  three  members  ol 
this  board  which  the  senate  refused  to  con- 
firm. Although  one  member  was  appointed 
July  8,  1947.  another  November  26.  1947.  and 
another  Ffebruary  13,  1948.  and  although  the 
senate  did  not  recess  until  April  2,  1948,  no 
meeting  was  called  by  the  senate  for  the  pur- 
pose of  confirming  them. 

In  refusing  to  confirm  these  appointments 
1  charge  the  Republicans  of  the  State  senate 
with  playing  politics  with  the  educational 
system  of  this  State.  The  board  of  educa- 
tion of  all  boards  shotild  be  free  of  politics. 
The  general  assembly  has  violated  the  in- 
tent and  purpose  of  the  constitution  by  re- 
maining In  continuous  session. 

The  constitution  provides  that  on  extraor- 
dinary occasions  the  governor  may  convene 
the  general  assembly  by  proclamation,  where- 
in he  shall  state  specifically  each  matter  on 
which  action  is  deemed  necessary.  The  leg- 
Islattire  by  remaining  in  continuous  session 
defeats  the  Intent  of  this  provision  of  the 
constitution. 

My  predecessor  was  a  Republican.  The 
general  assembly  was  Democratic  but  when 
the  business  of  the  Democratic  general  as- 
sembly was  finished  It  adjourned.  It  did 
not  recess.  It  did  not  keep  employees  need- 
lessly on  the  pay  roll  at  the  expense  of  the 
taxpayers.  We  did  not  try  to  tie  the  hands 
of  the  governor  by  remaining  in  continuous 
session. 

It  Is  not  the  function  or  the  prerogative 
of  the  generaJ  assembly  to  determine  what  is 
an  extraordinary  occasion  or  what  is  an 
emergency  requiring  the  convening  of  the 
general  assembly.  That  Is  the  duty  of  the 
governor,  as  provided  In  the  constitution, 
and  any  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  general 
assembly  to  usurp  this  authority  Is  a  viola- 
tion of  the  purpose  of  the  constitution. 

The  Republican  legislature  deliberately 
sought  to  hamper,  hinder,  and  cripple  the 
oi>eratlon  of  the  executive  departmenU  of 
the  State  government. 

They  did  this  by  denying  these  depart- 
ments, which  are  operating  under  Democratic 
officials,  adequate  funds  for  the  necessary 
employees  with  which  to  carry  on  their  work. 
They  made  reductions  In  the  appropria- 
tions for  the  jsersonnel  In  the  offices  of  the 
Democratic  elected  officials.  For  InsUnce, 
the  appropriations  for  the  State  auditor. 
State  treasurer,  and  attorney  general  were 


all  reduced.  This  was  done  for  petty  politi- 
cal reasons.  The  adoption  of  the  new  con- 
stitution and  the  laws  enacted  to  implement 
It  and  the  creation  of  many  new  constitu- 
tional and  statutory  departments  have 
greatly  Increased  the  work  of  the  attorney 
general's  office.  He  has  been  called  upon  for 
a  great  many  legal  opinions  and  advice  on  all 
of  these  matters.  Yet,  the  Republican  leg- 
islature has  actually  reduced  his  appropria- 
tion for  the  employment  of  assistants  by  15 
percent  from  the  1943-44  appropriation. 

The  State  revenue  department,  which  col- 
lects all  the  revenue  of  the  State,  had  an 
Inadequate  appropriation  for  the  present 
fiscal  year  and  has  now  had  Its  appropria- 
tion for  employees  reduced  by  ^35.000  for  the 
coming  fiscal  year.  This  action  was  not  only 
partisanship  at  Its  worst,  it  was  poor  busi- 
ness. There  are  over  one  and  one-half  mil- 
lion tax  returns  which  should  be  audited. 
These  include  the  State  Income  tax.  sales  tax. 
and  the  different  typet  of  intangible  tax. 
such  as  general  intangible,  bank  tax.  build- 
ing and  loan,  credit  Institutions,  and  credit 
unions.  The  field  force  for  this  department 
for  this  fiscal  year  Is  inadequate  to  cover 
the  State  properly,  and  it  is  impossible  to 
provide  needed  regional  offices  for  the  con- 
venience of  the  taxpayers.  These  tax  retvirns 
cannot  be  properly  audited  by  the  etaff  pro- 
vided by  these  appropriations. 

Although  more  motor  vehlcle'license  plates 
are  sold  than  ever  before,  and  collections  In 
this  department  have  increased,  and  al- 
though three  new  acts  of  the  legislature  re- 
quiring additional  personnel  for  their  opera- 
tion have  been  enacted,  namely,  the  out- 
board motor  registration  law,  the  financial 
responsibility  law,  and  the  use-tax  law.  and 
have  been  placed  under  the  Jurisdiction  of 
this  department,  the  department  has  to 
operate  under  reduced  appropriations. 

Another  example  of  the  shortslghtednesa 
and  partisanship  of  the  general  assembly ' 
was  Its  treatment  of  the  Important  depart- 
ment of  public  health  and  welfare,  one  of 
the  largest  departments  of  the  State  govern- 
ment. 

The  Republican  General  Assembly  dras- 
tically reduced  the  appropriation  for  the 
Bureau  of  ViUl  Statistics  in  the  Division  of 
Health  to  a  point  so  low  that  the  Issuing  of 
birth  and  death  certificates  was  delayed  from 
8  to  4  months  because  of  Inadequate  funds 
with  which  to  employ  the  necessary  help. 
Many  members  of  the  legislature  came  to  this 
department  to  find  out  why  some  of  their 
constituents  could  not  obtain  these  impor- 
tant certificates  without  delay.  This  was  ths 
result  of  their  own  failure  to  provide  for  the 
basic  needs  of  an  important  branch  of  the 
State  service. 

The  Director  of  Public  Health  and  Welfbre 
has  Jurisdiction  over  12  institutions.  In  ad- 
dition, the  legislature  this  year  passed  a  bill 
transferring  to  the  State  the  St.  Louis  City 
Sanitarium  and  the  St.  Louis  Training  School 
and  placed  said  institutions  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  Department  of  Public  Health  and 
Welfare.  Yet.  when  the  Director  of  this  de- 
partment requested  from  the  legislature  a 
paltry  few  thousand  dollars  with  which  to 
permit  the  employment  of  one  or  two  more 
employees  In  addition  to  the  one  employee  In 
his  office,  this  was  refused. 

It  Is  almost  Inconceivable  how  the  head  of 
a  department  of  this  size  can  carry  on  the 
heavy  responsibilities  and  discharge  the  many 
duties  of  his  office,  which  provides  general 
supervision  over  all  of  the  health  and  wel- 
fare programs  and  Institutions  of  the  State. 
This  Is  one  of  the  new  departments  created 
under  the  constitution  of  1945  and,  although 
provided  for,  the  legislature  failed  to  furnish 
sufficient  ftinds  to  permit  this  department  to 
function  as  was  Intended  by  the  framers  of 
the  Constitution. 

These  are  but  a  few  Instances  of  cheap 
politics  played  by  the  Republicans  in  our 
legislature    who,   with    callous    Indifference, 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ANTONIO  M.  FERNANDEZ 

or  KZW  MXXICO 

IN  THl  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  6.  1948 

Mr.  FERNANDEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
middle  Rio  Grande  flood-  and  silt-control 
problem  Is  coming  to  the  consciousness 
of  the  Nation.  The  State  has.  since  the 
early  twenties,  struggled  with  It.  but  has 
found  itself  unable  to  cope  with  the  tast. 
Today,  a  century  after  the  American  oc- 
cupation. Congress  Is  forced  to  take  a 
hand. 

To  the  end  that  the  Congress  and  the 
Nation  may  be  in  position  to  appraise 
the  problem.  I  have  sought  permission  to 
place  In  the  Riccrd.  in  three  parts,  an 
article  published  In  the  spring  New 
Mexico  Quarterly  Review— an  article  en- 
titled "The  Story  of  a  Dying  River."  by 
Arthur  W.  Hamilton,  who  lives  In  the 
lower  end  of  the  river  at  MeslUa  Park, 
N.  Mex.  Of  necessity,  I  have  had  to  con- 
dense the  article  by  omitting  observa- 
tions not  directly  in  point  on  the  problem 
before  us.  Those  portions  of  the  article 
placed  in  the  Record,  however,  are  ver- 
batim and  exactly  as  they  appeared  In 
the  New  Mexico  Quarterly  Review,  except 
for  the  topic  headings. 

The  article  Is  as  follows: 

RlO   OtANDE    DXATH    WaTCH— THX   STOST    Of  A 

Dting  Rivm 

(By  Arthur  W.  Hamilton) 

causK 

Scores  of  statistic-laden   studies   treating 

with  the  Middle  Rio  Grande  Valley  in  New 

Mexico  have  been  turned  out  during  the  past 

30  years.    The  authors  of  this  slaeable  body 

of  regional  literature  refiect  in  their  writings 

a  common  belief  that  what  they  have  seen 

is  appalling. 

A^ATHT   IN  THI  FACX  OF  DANGIB 

However,  as  with  most  erudite  and  statis- 
tic-laden works,  this  body  of  literature  has 
been  read  by  only  a  few  of  those  most  inti- 
mately concerned — the  people  of  the  Middle 
Rio  Grande  Valley.  Many  of  the  Spanish- 
American  villagers  along  the  river  and  in  the 
mountains  cannot  read  English,  and  those 
who  can  have  no  ready  access  to  this  mate- 
rial. Most  non-Spanish  city  dwellers — the 
Anglos,  so-called— are  too  busy.  They  have 
restaurants  and  stores  and  garages  to  oper- 
ate and  offices  to  get  to  at  8  o'clock  in  the 
morning.  It  does  not  seem  important  to 
them  that  the  bottom  of  the  river  that  flows 
past  their  homes  is  an  inch  higher  this  year 
than  last.  What  has  that  to  do  with  feeding 
the  cvMtomers  or  selling  shirts?  Let  the 
farmers  worry  about  the  river. 

AWAKimNG   TO    DANCXX 

At  last  the  ill-boding  superlatives  applied 
to  the  farms,  range  lands,  and  surrounding 
mountains  of  the  Middle  Rio  Grande  water- 
sbsd  drew  the  attention  of  a  few  men  with 
large  investments  in  the  valley — men  who 
stood  to  lose  a  great  deal  of  money  if  steps 
were  not  taken  soon  to  remedy  the  conditions 
that  attracted  geographers  and  caused  water 
and  sedimentation  experts  and  soil  conser- 
vationists from  all  over  the  world  to  term  the 
middle  valley  watershed  and  its  river  system 
the  worst  example  of  land  abuse  on  the  North 
American  Continent. 

Here  was  a  definite  threat  to  the  wealth 
and  position  of  substantial  citizens.    Articu- 


late by  virtue  of  money  and  influence,  this 
solid  group  began  to  drive  the  story  Into 
public  consciousness.  Now  newspapers  In  the 
middle  valley  carry  daUy  Items  to  hammer 
home  awareness  of  the  dangers  consequent 
to  land  destruction.  Pressure  is  exerted  on 
Congress  to  vote  funds  for  dams  and  recla- 
mation work.  The  plight  of  the  SpanUh- 
Amerlcan  villagers  is  revealed  In  all  its  sor- 
didness. 

FLOOD  INSUXANCX  KSTUSKD 

In  Albuquerque.  New  Mexico's  largest  city, 
the  chamber  of  commerce  even  risked  fright- 
ening new  business  away  by  admitting  that 
the  city's  existence  Is  subject  to  the  whim  of 
nature — a  sudden  spring  thaw  to  melt  the 
heavy  snow  cover  in  the  mountains  might 
bring  down  rampaging  floods  to  endani^er 
every  building  In  the  business  section.  The 
chamber  went  to  the  extreme  length  of  mak- 
ing public  the  fact  that  Insurance  companies 
refuse  to  Issue  policies  against  flood  damage 
in  downtown  Albuquerque. 

The  noted  geographer,  J.  Russell  Smith, 
in  a  paper  presented  before  the  Association 
of  American  Geographers  at  Cambridge. 
Mass,  in  December  1938.  referred  to  the 
Upper  Rio  Grande  Valley  as  "The  doomed 
valley  of  the  Upper  Rio  Grande — the  most 
striking  example  of  regional  suicide."  Ha 
Included  the  entire  Upper  Rio  Grande,  from 
Port  Quitman.  Tex.  to  the  New  Mexico- 
Colorado  line. 

Smith  Is  backed  In  his  estimate  by  Ward 
Shepbard.  who.  In  his  book  Pood  or  Famine, 
says:  "Nowhere  on  this  continent  and  almost 
nowhere  in  the  world  is  there  to  be  found 
such  a  dramatic  example  of  the  break -down 
of  a  whole  watershed  and  Its  river  system" 

CNCnfXZBS    AMD    8CIZNTI8T9    ACKXZ 

Almost  without  exception  engineers  and 
scientists  who  have  studied  this  area  have 
weighted  their  reports  with  statements 
equally  ominous.  It  Is  made  clear  by  these 
men  that  the  area  below  Elephant  Butte 
Reservoir  at  the  southern  end  of  the  valley, 
temporarily  productive  under  Irrigation  from 
*ored  water,  will  share  the  fate  of  the 
middle  valley  when  once  the  sediment 
brought  down  unceasingly  by  the  river  fills 
the  reservoir  to  the  point  where  water  stor- 
age Is  less  than  the  annual  withdrawal  for 
Irrigation. 

Thus  do  engineers,  scholars,  and  scientists 
tend  toward  common  conclusions  to  point  up 
the  fact  that  the  people  of  the  Middle  Rio 
Grande  Valley  live  In  a  blighted  country. 

They  are  simple  and  forthright  conclu- 
sions, with  a  common  base — the  misuse  of  the 
land  which  has  stripped  protective  graasss 
and  trees  from  forest  and  range  lands,  allow- 
ing waterborne  silt  and  mud  to  be  carried 
down  to  choke  the  river  system.  As  a  result 
of  this  misuse,  the  farms  can  no  longer  feed 
the  rural  population.  The  cities  and  towns 
along  the  river  are  under  constant  threat  of 
destruction  by  fiood.  And,  finally.  If  no  cor- 
rective measures  are  taken,  unchecked  de- 
terioration of  the  land  wUl  destroy  civiliza- 
tion in  the  valley. 

A  C'XMTUBT  AGO— SPAinSH  SXTTXEMCNT 

One  hundred  years  ago  the  ranges  of  the 
middle  valley  watershed  were  deep  in  rich. 
soU-covering  grass.  The  forests  stood  in  the 
foothills  and  on  the  mountains  to  check  the 
downrush  of  water  from  melting  snows.  The 
bottomlands  were  protected  by  billions  of 
tiny  roots  and  millions  of  towering  trees 
from  the  insidious,  throttling  silt  of  the  up- 
lands that  was  later  to  descend  and  engulf 
them.  The  Rio  Grande  and  Its  tributaries 
were  rivers  then,  and  not.  as  they  have  be- 
come since,  exaggerated  arroyos — respoel- 
tories  for  mud  and  breeding  places  for  useless. 
water-consximlng  salt  bushes  and  trees. 

Many  centuries  ago  the  Indians,  and  three 
centuries  ago  the  Spanish  settled  the  val- 
ley— but  slowly,  and  with  few  people.  Al- 
though the  Spanish  brought  sheep  and  cat- 
tle with  them,  their  demanda  of  the  valley's 
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resources  were  light.  They  grazed  their  live- 
stock close  to  the  valley  settlements.  There 
was  no  heavy  grazing  of  the  higher  grass- 
lands, no  intensive  cutting  of  timber  in 
the  moiuitalns.  Even  during  the  Mexican 
period,  when  herds  were  expanded,  from 
1821  to  1846,  range  damage  was  confined 
to  areas  Immediately  surrounding  the  set- 
tlements, and  no  widespread  deterioration 
of  the  valley's  resources  took  place. 

A    CtMlURT    LATZa— AMDIICAN    CASUALTT 

After  1846.  when  the  United  States  ac- 
quired New  Mexico  from  Mexico  by  the 
Treaty  of  Guadalupe  Hidalgo,  the  picture 
changed  quickly.  The  Middle  Rio  Grande 
watershed  became  a  casualty  of  America's 
westward  expansion. 

When  the  Santa  Pe  railroad  brought  Its 
rails  acroes  the  Colorado  line  In  1879  to 
provide  New  Mexico  stockmen  access  to  na- 
tional markets,  the  number  of  livestock  In- 
creased rapidly.  In  the  20  years  between 
1870  and  1890.  the  number  of  cattle  and 
sheep  on  the  watershed  ranges  Jumped  from 
449.000  to  1.727.000.  The  soll-holdlug  grasses 
were  Increasingly  displaced  by  clumpy  ring 
graas,  snake  weed,  and  annuals  that  offered 
diminishing  protection  to  the  thin  topsoU. 
Widespread  timber  cutting  In  the  hills  end 
mountains  contributed  to  the  rapid  run- 
off of  rainwater,  speeding  the  destruction  of 
the  grass  cover  in  the  lower  range  lands, 
resulting  in  accelerated  silt  production. 

The  ranges  could  not  support  this  vast 
number  of  grazing  animals.  The  herds 
were,  perforce,  gradually  reduced  until  the 
livestock  population  was  lower  than  at  any 
time  since  1870.  The  grazing  capacity  of 
the  land  declined  more  than  a  third. 

Meanwhile,  during  the  time  of  Increase 
and  through  the  time  of  decrease  enforced 
by  reduced  forage,  the  ranges  produced  Im- 
mense quantities  of  silt  to  wreck  the  drain- 
age system.  This  silt  is  even  now  being 
poured  Into  Middle  Valley  rivers  at  an  un- 
believable rate.  The  Mississippi  River,  long 
termed  the  "Big  Muddy."  carries  In  flood 
stage  only  one-tenth  as  much  silt  as  an 
equal   volume   of  Rio   Grande   flood   water. 


Renewal  of  Reciprocal  Trade  Agreements 
Act 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROY  0.  WOODRUFF 

or    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Thursday.  May  6.  1948 

Mr.  WOODRUFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leavt  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  Include  the  following  state- 
ment to  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
on  behalf  of  Florida  fresh  vegetable 
growers  and  shippers  by  the  Florida 
Growers  Association.  Orlando.  Fia..  In 
regard  to  the  proposed  renewal  of  Re- 
ciprocal Trade  Agreements  Act: 

The  Florida  Growers  Association  opposes 
renewal  of  the  Trade  Agreements  Act  because 
the  agreements  negotiated  thereunder  by  the 
Department  of  State — 

1.  Have  not  improved  the  living  standards 
of  citizens  of  other  nations  or  made  It  pos- 
sible for  them  to  buy  American  products,  but 
have  actually  helped  to  concentrate  Hie  prof- 
its from  foreign  trade  in  a  few  hands,  thus 
defeating  the  economic  objectives  of  the  act. 

2.  Have  not  gained  us  true  friends  In  other 
nations  because  the  masses  resent  our  aiding 
their  exploiters  to  become  richer.  Thus,  the 
political  objectives  have  not  been  attained, 
and  aid  and  comfort  has  been  given  to  the 
exponents  of  communism. 


3.  Have  permitted  American  capital,  equip- 
ment, and  know-how  to  be  used  in  other  na- 
tions to  exploit  labor  in  order  to  produce  or 
manufacture  Items  which  can  be  marketed  in 
the  United  States  at  prices  with  which  the 
domestic  producer  cannot  compete  unless  he 
reduces  wages. 

Eighty-three  percent  of  the  fresh  tomatoes 
marketed  In  the  United  States  during  the 
1946-47  season  ( December  through  May )  were 
produced  In  Mexico  or  Cuba  as  contrasted 
with  only  14  percent  during  1938-39.  Cause: 
Their  low  labor  costs — $1  to  $1.25  per  day 
(United  States).  Effect:  United  States  mar- 
kets periodically  flooded:  millions  of  dollars 
lost  to  domestic  producers,  with  no  corre- 
sponding saving  by  the  consumer.  Benefici- 
aries: The  Americans  who  finance  and  mar- 
ket the  crops,  not  the  Mexican  or  Cuban 
farmers.  Losers:  The  American  farmer  and 
his  workers;  the  American  economy. 

In  1938  the  Congress  decided  that  exploita- 
tion of  domestic  labor  was  bad,  not  only  for 
the  worker  but  for  the  economy  of  the  Nation 
as  a  whole.  The  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act 
was  enacted  to  wipe  out  the  unfair  competi- 
tive advantage  of  the  domestic  employer  who 
paid  extremely  low  wages. 

The  Trade  Agreements  Act,  as  now  admin- 
istered, permits  American  capital  to  evade 
the  principles  of  this  law  and  to  exploit  labor 
In  foreign  nations.  Result:  The  domestic 
producer  Is  undersold  in  the  American  mar- 
ket and  the  living  standards  of  the  domestic 
employer  and  worker  suffer. 

Free  traders  contend  that  American  pro- 
ducers can.  through  greater  efficiency,  afford 
to  compete  directly  with  products  of  low- 
wage  nations,  blissfully  ignoring  the  fact  that 
the  same  technical  knowledge  and  equipment 
can  be  transferred  to  the  low-wage  nation 
to  produce  there  efficiently  the  low-cost  prod- 
ucts that  are  dumped  onto  the  American 
market  the  domestic  producer  has  helped  to 
create. 

In  the  case  of  f)erl8hable  agricultural  prod- 
ucts, no  efficient  method  of  mechanical  har- 
vesting can  provide  the  mature,  garden- 
fresh  products  desired  by  the  consumer — It's 
still  a  selective  process  requiring  hand  labor. 

WHAT  IS  OUB  NATIONAL  POLICY? 

Ninety  percent  of  American  production  is 
domestically  consumed.  Do  we  want  to  im- 
poverish the  domestic  producer  and  lower  the 
purchasing  power  of  the  domestic  worker  in 
order  to  give  away  the  remaining  10  percent 
in  foreign  lands?  Or  would  It  be  better  to 
first  assure  that  our  domestic  economy  Is 
maintained  at  a  high  level? 

ABOUT  COMMUNISM 

How  can  we  best  combat  communism  in 
other  nations?  Is  it  by  policies  which  per- 
petuate the  exploitation  of  workers  in  other 
countries,  and  at  the  same  time  constitute 
a  serious  drain  on  our  domestic  economy  and 
threaten  our  living  standards,  or  would  it  be 
best  to  prove  in  our  own  Nation  that  democ- 
racy and  capitalism  can  work,  and  are  not 
decadent,  as  the  Communists  claim? 

AN  AJTIBMATrVE  POLICT 

Let's  tell  the  world  that  we  want  to  keep 
our  living  standards  high,  and  that  we  want 
to  encourage  the  Improvement  of  living 
standards  In  other  nations  by  permitting  the 
entry,  with  little  or  no  duty,  of  products 
which  are  produced  by  foreign  employers  who 
pay  living  wages  which  would  permit  the 
foreign  citizen  to  buy  our  products.  Ihe 
Communists  are  promising  the  masses  Just 
that,  but  we  have  the  opportunity  to  deliver. 

This  would  necessitate  the  adoption  of  a 
flexible  tariff  policy,  under  which  an  Im- 
parllal  fact-finding  body  would  study  living 
standards,  competitive  conditions,  and  other 
related  factors,  and  determine  a  tariff  rate 
fca:  each  commodity  from  each  principal  pro- 
ducing nation  which  would  place  the 
domestic  and  foreign  producer  on  a  fair 
competitive  basis. 


WE  ARZNT  THI  ONLY  PSODUCXXS  WHO  COULD  BB 
AVnCTCD 

What  products,  either  raw  or  manufac- 
tured, are  produced  in  the  United  States, 
which  could  not  be  produced  far  more  cheaply 
In  foreign  nations  with  living  standards 
lower  than  our  own.  if  reduction  or  removal 
of  tariffs  permitted  American  capital  and 
technology  to  produce  these  commodities 
abroad  with  exploited  labor,  for  sale  in  the 
United  States?  How  long  could  our  domestic 
economy  survive? 


Leyer  Bros.  Co.,  of  Cambridge,  Mast. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROY  0.  WOODRUFF 

OF    MICHIC.^N 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  6,  1948 

Mr.  WOODRUFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  include  the  following  letter 
from  a  constituent,  and  also  a  news  Item: 

Mat  5.  1948. 
Hon.  Rot  O.  WooDRurr, 
House  Office  Building. 

Washington.  D.  C. 

Dear  Ma.  WooDHurr:  I  enclose  herewith  tor 
your  micrmatlon  a  clipping  from  the  New 
York  Herald  Tribune  of  May  5,  setting  forth 
the  fact  that  Lever  Bros.,  which  as  you  know 
Is  a  British  Institution  with  a  branch  In  Cam- 
bridge. Mass.,  Is  engaged  In  an  extensive  ex- 
pansion program. 

In  1944  It  bought  the  Pepsodent  Co.;  In 
1947  It  bought  Harriet  Hubbard  Aycr.  the 
cosmetics  firm;  last  mouth  It  bought  the 
Luxor  cosmetic  line  from  Armour  &  Co.;  and, 
It  has  now  bought  the  Rayve  Creme  Shampoo 
and  the  Hedy  Wave  Home  Permanent.  Alto- 
gether It  is  somewhat  amazing  that  subsidi- 
aries of  a  British  corporation  are  able  to  ex- 
tend their  operations  in  the  United  SUtes, 
and,  yet.  the  British  never  have  money  to 
pay  their  debts. 

In  another  clipping,  which  unfortunately 
I  have  mislaid,  it  is  set  forth  that  the  Socony 
Vacuum  is  buying  oil  from  the  Anglo- 
Iranian  Co.  for  shipment  Into  the  United 
States  from  Kuwait  and  Persia.  This  fact 
indicates  that  the  British  have  a  surplus  of 
oil  which  they  can  ship  to  the  Urited  State* 
and  which  we  will  have  to  pay  for  at  the 
same  time  that  we  are  pouring  over  a  billion 
dollars  Into  Britain  this  year  for  the  Marshall 
plan. 

In  the  light  of  these  facts  I  hope  that  the 
time  will  come  when  we  can  get  rid  of  the 
Internationalist  gang  who  are  running  this 
country  for  the  benefit  of  other  countries. 

With  best  regards,  believe  me. 

Sincerely  yours. 

LEVER  BROS.  BUT  RATVE,  KKDT  LINES — ACQinBES 
CREME  SHAMPOO  AND  WAVE  HOME  t  E!IMA- 
NENT 

Acquisition  of  Rayve  Creme  Shampoo  and 
Hedy  Wave  Home  Permanent  by  Lever  Bros. 
Co..  Cambridge,  Mass..  was  annoimced  yes- 
terday by  Charles  Luckman.  president  of 
Lever  Bros.  Mr.  Luckman  said  the  products 
wovild  be  manufactured  and  merchandised 
by  the  company's  Pepsodent  division. 

The  new  businesses,  with  their  Uade- 
marks  and  good  will,  were  acquired  from 
William  R.  Warner  Co..  manufacturer  of 
pharmaceuticals  and  toiletries.  Terms  of 
the  transactions  were  not  disclosed. 

The  transaction  also  involved  two  other 
Rayve  products.  Rayve  Creme  hair  dressing, 
and  Rayve  Caress  hair  dressing.  Rayvs 
Creme  Shampoo,  first  Introduced  to  the  pub- 
lic in  June  1944.  Is  one  of  the  leading  sellers 
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Hedy  Wave  Home  Permanent* 

lntro<lu4e<l  In  January  of  this  year  In 

expanding    home    permanent 


In  the  field 

were 

the    rapidly 

field. 

Mr.  Luckmin 
of   the   prodv  cts 
Lever   expant  Lon 
few  years  ag  > 
bought  and  qiade 
ganlzatlon 
.Ayer.  the 
last  month 
chased  from 


pointed  out  that  acquisition 

was   another   step    In    the 

program   which  started   a 

In   1944  Pepsodent  Co.  was 

a  division  of  the  Lever  or- 

[n  July  1947,  Harriet  Hubbard 

•tics  firm,  was  acquired,  and 

Luxor  cosmetic  line  was  pur- 

^mour  ii  Co. 
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The  Filip 
American 
Must  Not 


Are  With  Us— Their  Pro- 
Attitude  Is  ProTerbial— We 
Forget  or  Fail  Them 


Philippines 

Members  of 

the  administration. 


The  Pillp 
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EXTETJSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GORDON  L.  McDONOUGH 

or  CAUrOtNTA 

IN  THE  H<>USE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Th  irsday.  May  6,  1948 

Mr.  McEK  )NOUGH.  Mr.  Spealcer.  Mr. 
Vicente  Villi  .min.  the  well-known  Filipino 
writer,  lawjer,  and  economist,  published 
an  article  ii  the  Manila  Bulletin  in  the 
which  should  be  read  by  all 
Congress  and  the  ofBclals  of 


no  leaders,  according  to  Mr. 


Villamin.  hive  declared  cleau-ly  that  in 
case  of  war  the  Philippines  will  stand  by 
the  side  of  he  United  States  as  a  bellig- 
erent. That  is  a  magnificent  attitude. 
No  other  nation  has  said  as  much.  No 
other  natic  i  has  assured  us  that  they 
will  be  wlti  us  in  case  of  war.  The 
Filipinos  al^ne  of  all  peoples  have  done 
so. 

This  Corlgress  should  take  notice  of 
that.  We  ire  extending  aid  in  billions 
of  dollars  o  European  countries.  We 
have  not  ev  >n  given  the  Filipino  veterans 
who  foughi  under  our  flag  what  they 
deserve  in  \eterans'  benefits. 

I  hope  M  .  Villamin  will  give  Congress 
the  faci5  of  the  matter.  He  told  me  that 
two  membe:  s  of  the  Philippine  Congress. 
Hon.  Ramor 
Cinco.  hav( 


Magsaysay  and  Hon.  Atllano 
arrived  in  Washington  to 
work  for  trie  veterans"  bill.  H.  R.  4073. 
Father  E.  J.  Haggerty.  the  guerrilla 
padre,  is  ah  o  here  to  help  as  a  volunteer 
like  Mr.ViJIamin. 

They  wil  need  to  work  very  hard  to 
get  their  bl  1  acted  upon  because  of  the 
many  measi  ires  pending  before  Congress 
and  becaUkSf  of  other  considerations  of  a 
political  na  ure. 

Mr.  Vllluiin's  article  follows: 
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Increase  of  the  army  personnel  Is  over  200 
percent  of  the  present  force.  In  comparison. 
Secretary  of  Defense  James  V.  Forrestal  asked 
the  American  Congress  for  the  same  purpose 
an  amount  equal  to  8  percent  of  the  budget 
and  an  Increase  of  about  25  percent  In  the 
armed  forces,  besides  limited  conscription 
and  universal  military  training. 

Other  foreign  countries,  outside  of  Russia. 
are  hardly  preparing  militarily  for  war.  The 
bulk  of  the  sU-blllion-doUar  American  aid 
Is  intended  to  be  used  for  the  improvement 
of  the  economic  condition  of  the  participat- 
ing countries  In  the  hope  that  their  people 
would  not  stagger  Into  communism  In  sheer 
despenitlon. 

In  the  event  of  war.  they  would  expect  to 
receive  lend-lease  assistance  from  the  ar- 
senal of  democracy  that  Is  America.  Besides 
that,  it  Is  generally  believed  that  the  next 
war  Will  be  a  competition  between  scientific 
weapons  that  they  do  not  have  and  wUl  cost 
them  too  much  to  obtain. 

These  realities  make  the  Philippine  war 
sttltude  all  the  more  Impressive.  And  when 
ic  Is  considered  that  the  Philippines  Is  In 
financial  straights  and  Is  not  Included  in  the 
American  foreign-aid  act,  the  EGA.  the  de- 
cisiveness of  its  attitude  is  really  formidable. 
It  is  assumed  that  Secretary  K.angleon'8 
statement  represents  the  policy  of  the  Roxas 
administration  Just  as  a  similar  statement  by 
Secretary  Forrestal  expresses  that  of  the  Tru- 
man administration.  It  makes  the  Philip- 
pines the  first  and  only  country  In  the  world 
that  has  come  out  clearly,  saying  that  she 
will  range  herself  with  the  United  States  as  a 
l)elligerent  in  case  of  war.  If  other  nations 
would  follow  suit  with  the  same  avowal  of 
self-sacrifice  and  determination,  world  war 
III  might  t>e  averted,  with  Russia  sobered  to 
the  terrible  realities. 

Nations  go  to  war  when  they  have  a  casus 
belli,  that  Is.  cause  Justifying  resort  to  war. 
In  the  present  Instance,  outside  cf  the  gen- 
eral proposition  that  democracy  is  in  a  death 
duel  with  communism,  the  Philippines  to 
date  has  no  specific  cause  for  war  with  Rus- 
sia. Therefore,  her  decision  to  go  to  war  on 
the  side  of  the  United  States  must  t>e  taken 
as  a  deliberate  expression  of  her  attachment 
to  and  solidarity  with  that  country.  For  that 
action,  Russia,  to  which  sentiment  has  hardly 
any  compelling  force,  might  display  a  puni- 
tive vlndictlveness  when  war  comes  by  send- 
ing to  the  Philippines  one  of  her  secret  en- 
gines of  destruction. 

It  is  the  expectation  that  If  and  when  the 
United  States  goes  to  war  the  Philippines 
Involuntarily  would  be  Involved  In  It.  The 
Involvement  would  come  when  the  enemy 
attacks  the  American  military  establishments 
on  Philippine  territory,  with  the  fighting 
not  restricted  to  the  military  area.  But  If 
he  falls  to  attack  and  the  country  does  not 
b«corae  a  battleground,  she  will  not  or  need 
not  be  formally  In  the  var  at  all.  She  could 
help  the  United  SUtea'  In  every  way  pOMl- 
ble.  And  It  would  still  be  prudent  for  h«r 
to  b(!  prapared  for  any  eventuality. 

The  belligerency  status  of  the  Philippines 
In  case  of  war  will  produce  certain  foresee- 
able restilts.  If  she  Is  a  belligerent  and  she 
Is  not  a  battleground  because  the  enemy 
has  not  attacked  her  territory,  it  is  prob- 
able that  she  will  be  asked  by  her  ally,  the 
United  States,  to  send  troops  to  China,  Korea, 
or  Manchuria  to  fight  the  Communists  there 
^'"■«f  «<**  the  American  soldiers.  But  If  she 
it  noC  a  belligerent  because  she  has  not  de- 
clared war  for  the  reason  that  she  has  not 
been  attacked,  no  PlUplno  troops  will  be 
sent  to  the  mainland  of  Asia  to  fight  the 
enemy  of  the  United  States. 

Tlie  Kangleon  statement  morally  commits 
the  Philippines,  subject  to  constitutional 
pfoceeeee.  to  declare  war  on  her  own  voli- 
tion and,  of  course,  on  her  own  respoiMt- 
Mlty.  Without  a  scintilla  of  doubt,  this 
flomUtUtes  the  central  foreign  policy  of 
UM  Republic  of  the  Pblllpplnee,  announced. 


significantly  If  unwittingly,  by  the  Secretary 
of  National  Defense  Instead  of  the  Secretary 
of  Foreign  Affairs. 

The  statement  came  at  the  very  moment 
when  the  American  Congress  had  all  but  ap- 
proved an  appropriation  of  $6,098,000,000  to 
help  certain  foreign  countries.  Including 
China,  to  fight  the  menace  of  hunger  and 
communism  and  the  Russian  threat.  If  It 
had  come  sooner  and  had  laeen  properly  ex- 
ploited, the  Congress  might  have  Included 
the  Philippines  as  one  of  the  rec.plents  of 
the  aid.  Later,  several  Congressmen  told  the 
writer  that  It  was  an  oversight  be:ause  no- 
body mentioned  It  or  reminded  them  of  It. 

The  forthright  pro-American  attitude  of 
the  Philippinee.  when  understool  by  the 
American  people,  would  touch  thim  to  the 
quick  for  its  singular  unselfishness  and  Its 
splendid  spirit  of  loyalty  and  solidarity.  If 
the  Philippines  had  hetu  Inclined  to  be 
selfish,  she  would  have  adopted  the  all-too- 
common  strategy  of  fence  sitting  and  lure 
the  United  States  to  offer  financial  and  mili- 
tary assistance  for  her  to  come  down  to  terra- 
clara  and  be  counted  as  an  active  ccrilabo- 
rator  in  the  cause  of  democracy. 

Thus,  when  ever>'thlng  Is  said  and  done. 
It  will  be  admitted  by  all  who  would  know 
the  facts  that  America  can  depend  more  on 
the  Filipino  people  than  on  any  other  peo- 
ple on  the  face  of  the  earth  to  stand  by 
her  through  thick  and  thin,  In  war  and  In 
peace,  now  and  In  the  future.  The  relations 
of  the  two  countries  are  truly  beautiful  and 
nothing  should  be  done  to  diminish  or  de- 
molish their  efllcacy  and  splendor. 

In  the  Philippines  there  will  be  cynics, 
skeptics,  and  assorted  mountebanks  who  will 
say  that  the  rearmament  program  Is  really 
Intended  for  the  Huks,  PKM's,  and  other  dis- 
sidents. That  would  only  prove  that  there 
Is  free  speech  there.  It  could  not  be  the  In- 
tention. The  government  must  protect  the 
country  from  enemies. 


The  Railroad  Strike  Can  Be  Averted 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRED  E.  BUSBEY 

or  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  May  6.  1948 

Mr.  BUSBEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States  are  very  much 
concerned  with  the  possibilities  of  a 
railroad  strike  next  Tuesday.  May  11. 

I  sincerely  trust  that  ways  may  be 
found  to  avert  this  calamity  because 
no  one  can  possibly  benefit  by  such  a 
strike  and  millions  upon  millions  of  peo- 
ple will  be  adversely  affected.  I  have 
just  recently  returned  from  Chicago, 
and  while  there  I  took  advantage  of  the 
opportunity  to  talk  to  many  of  the 
railroad  employees  who  will  be  affected 
by  such  a  strike. 

I  also  wish  to  bring  to  your  attention, 
Mr.  Speaker,  the  facts  surrounding  the 
negotiations  of  the  present  contract  of 
the  three  brotherhoods  which  finally 
landed  on  the  desk  of  Dr.  John  Steel- 
man.  Assistant  to  the  President,  to  de- 
termine If  there  Is  a  possibility  he 
might  work  out  an  agreement  before  It 
becomes  necestary  to  send  It  to  the 
President. 

There  aro  ItM  than  10  percent  of  the 
railroad  employoM  Involved  In  the  pres* 
ent  negotiations,  and  over  90  percent 
have  ftccept«d  the  16!  a  c«nt«  an  hour 
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Increase  In  wages.  The  Emergency 
Board  appointed  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States  under  the  Railway  Labor 
Act  has  recommended  that  the  three 
brotherhoods  be  given  the  same  amount. 
To  be  more  specific,  a  IS**?  cents  an 
hour  increase  was  granted  to  approxi- 
mately 1,035.000  nonoperatlng  railroad 
employees  effective  September  1,  1947. 
This  was  the  direct  result  of  arbitra- 
tion. Then  on  November  1,  1947  a  sim- 
ilar Increase  became  effective  after 
negotiation  for  approximately  170,000 
conductors  and  trainmen.  Thus,  by 
November  1.  1947  over  1.200,000  railroad 
employees,  or  over  90  percent  of  the 
total,  had  received  a  wage  increase  of 
15 '2  cents  an  hour  through  arbitration 
or  negotiation. 

During  the  spring  of  this  year  the 
Emergency  Board  appointed  by  the  Pres- 
ident held  hearings  in  Chicago  for  33 
days,  at  which  time  all  parties  of  interest 
were  given  a  full  hearing.  In  Its  report 
to  the  President  dated  March  27,  1948. 
after  extensive  hearings,  the  Emergency 
Board  recommended  a  wage  increase  of 
15 '2  cents  an  hour  effective  November 
1,  1947,  for  the  three  brotherhoods, 
namely:  the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive 
Engineers,  the  Brotherhood  of  Locomo- 
tive Firemen  and  Enginemen.  and  the 
Switchmen's  Union  of  North  America. 
In  addition,  the  Board  also  recommended 
certain  changes  in  working  rules  which 
were  subject  to  controversy  between  the 
parties  of  interest. 

The  people  are  deeply  Interested  in 
having  this  strike  prevented  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  railroad  brotherhoods  down 
through  the  years  have  had  an  enviable 
reputation  among  unions  in  being  able 
to  keep  their  unions  free  of  any  taint  of 
communism  and  radicals.  The  brother- 
hoods imder  the  Railway  Labor  Act  have 
been  able  to  negotiate  contracts  that 
have  brought  many  benefits  to  their 
members  over  a  long  jjeriod  of  years 
without  crippling  the  economy  of  our 
country.  It  was  becau.se  of  this  fine  rec- 
•?  ord  of  the  railroad  employees  that  the 
Railway  Labor  Act  has  been  held  up  as 
a  model  of  negotiation  and  arbitration 
of  labor  disputes. 

The  recommendations  of  the  Emer- 
gency Board,  which  have  already  been 
accepted  by  the  railroads,  would  be  retro- 
active to  November  1,  1947,  and  any  re- 
maining differences  can  be  taken  up  in 
the  very  near  future  when  they  start 
negotiations  on  a  new  contract.  There- 
fore. Mr.  Speaker,  my  plea  today  is  to  the 
ofllcers  of  the  three  brotherhoods  to  fa- 
vorably consider  the  recommendations  of 
the  President's  Emergency  Board,  not 
only  for  the  benefit  of  their  own  mem- 
bers, but  for  the  benefit  of  all  railroad 
employees  and  the  people  of  the  entire 
Nation  who  wUl  be  affected  by  a  railroad 
strike  at  this  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  most  of  the  railroad  em- 
ployees are  fearful  that  another  so-called 
work-or-f\ght  bill  may  be  presented  to 
the  Congress  by  the  President,  which.  If 
passed,  will  completely  wreck  the  entire 
Railway  Labor  Act  and  the  advantages 
Ibey  have  enjoyed  under  It. 

Speaking  for  the  good  of  the  railroad 
emptor*^  of  America  and  having  their 
interests  in  mlnd,'I  say  w«  cannot  and 


must  not  have  a  railroad  strike  at  this 
time.  If  the  officers  of  the  three  broth- 
erhoods really  have  the  interest  of  labor 
at  heart  they  will  not  force  one  now. 

Inasmuch  as  the  members  of  the 
imions  have  not  had  an  opportunity  to 
express  themselves  on  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  President's  Emergency  Board, 
It  seems  to  me  the  only  fair  thing  to  do 
at  this  hour  is  for  the  men  representing 
the  three  brotherhoods  in  the  present 
negotiations  to  agree  to  a  temporary 
truce  until  they  can  submit  to  the  mem- 
bership of  their  unions  the  proposition 
recommended  by  the  President's  Emer- 
gency Board  in  order  to  get  an  expres- 
sion from  the  rank  and  file  as  to  how 
they  feel  regarding  its  fairness. 

With  that  thought  in  mind  I  have  sent 
the  following  telegram  to  Dr.  John  Steel- 
man  today: 

Washington,  D.  C,  May  6.  1948. 
Dr.   John  Stezlman, 

Assistant  to  the  President, 

White  House,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Inasmuch  as  members  of  Brotherhood  of 
Locomotive  Engineers,  Brotherhood  of  Loco- 
motive Firemen  and  Enginemen,  and  the 
Switchmen's  Union  of  North  America  have 
not  yet  been  given  opportunity  to  express 
their  personal  opinions  on  recommendation 
of  President's  Emergency  Board,  I  respect- 
fully suggest  you  endeavor  to  obtain  agree- 
ment from  officers  of  three  brotherhoods  to 
defer  contemplated  railroad  strike  scheduled 
for  May  11  until  such  time  as  vote  of  mem- 
bership can  be  taken.  This  suggestion  Is 
submitted  In  a  sincere  effort  to  avert  a  na- 
tional catastrophe  which  will  surely  result  if 
strike  takes  place. 

Congressman  Fred  E.  Busbet. 


Extension  of  Reciprocal  Trade  Agreements 
Act 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HERMAN  P.  EBERHARTER 

OF  PrNNSTLVANlA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  May  6.  1948 

Mr.  EBERHARTER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
imder  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  include  the  following  statement 
of  W.  Aveiell  Harriman,  United  States 
special  representative  in  Europe,  before 
the  Subcommittee  on  Tariffs  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  on  Hou.se  Joint  Reso- 
lution 335.  a  Joint  resolution  to  ext<md 
the  Reciprocal  Trswle  Agreements  Act, 
May  5.  1948: 

I  am  exceedingly  sorry  that  I  am  not  able 
to  appear  personally  before  this  committee. 
I  am  just  on  the  eve  of  leaving  for  ParU  to 
a^ff^^mf  my  new  duties  as  United  fitatea  »pe- 
cial  representative  In  Europe.  Neverthcleae, 
I  do  want  to  present  to  the  committee  my 
views  on  the  importance  of  the  renewal  of  Um 
Trade  Agreemenu  Act. 

The  program  of  economic  cooperation  for 
Curopean  recovery,  which  has  been  gener- 
oiMly  and  wisely  supported  by  an  overwh^ilm- 
Ing  majority  of  the  Congreas,  Involvea  a  real 
sacrifice  on  the  part  of  the  people  of  the 
United  BUtes.  Thte  sacrifice  la  tMlng  made 
wUUnffly  bacauae  it  procniMi  tha  strantthen- 
Ing  cf  the  fraa  countries  of  Europe  and 
pcaca  and  lacurlty  tor  the  United  Statas. 


But  I  am  sure  the  people  and  the  Corgress 
are  determined  that  this  wisdom  and  gener- 
osity shall  not  be  wasted,  as  they  would  if 
the  program  should  fall  to  achieve  Its  pur- 
pose of  restoring  the  war-devastated  coun- 
tries to  a  position  where  they  can  stand 
firmly  on  their  own  feet. 

I  consider  It  my  duty,  therefore,  to  point 
out  how  seriously  this  program  would  be 
Jeopardized  If  the  Reciprocal  Trade  Agree- 
ments Act  should  not  be  renewed  before  its 
expiration  on  June  12  or  should  be  renewed 
for  only  1  year.  Termination  of  the  act  at 
Uiis  time  would  cut  short  an  auxiliary  pro- 
gram that  Is  vital  to  European  recovery,  and 
any  change  in  the  act  that  appeared  to  fore- 
cast a  change  In  our  policy  toward  the  re- 
duction of  barriers  to  trade  would  be  taken 
by  the  free  world  as  an  abdication  of  the 
leadership  the  United  States  has  been  pro- 
viding. 

Last  year  at  Geneva,  under  the  authority  of 
that  act,  the  United  States  concluded  a  mul- 
tilateral trade  agreement  with  22  other  coun- 
tries. But  this  was  only  the  beginning  of  the 
Job  that  urgently  needs  to  be  done.  Thet, 
Geneva  negotiations,  for  example,  did  not  In- 
clude Italy,  Greece.  Portugal,  Eire,  Sweden, 
Switzerland,  Turkey,  or  Iceland,  all  countries 
included  In  the  European  recovery  program. 
With  some  of  these  countries  we  have  no 
trade  agreement  of  the  kind  contemplated  by 
the  act;  with  others  we  have  old  agreements, 
concluded  before  the  war  and  in  need  of 
revision. 

An  agreement  that  would  reduce  tariffs  and 
other  barriers  to  trade  between  any  one  of 
theae  countries  and  the  United  States  can 
make  It  easier  for  that  country  to  sell  us  its 
goods  and  therefore  can  speed  the  day  when 
it  can  pay  for  the  food  and  equipment  It 
needs  out  of  dollars  that  are  earned — not 
given  or  loaned.  This  sort  of  stimulus  is 
badly  needed.  Exports  from  the  United 
States  are  running  billions  of  dollars  a  year 
ahead  of  our  imports.  The  economic  recov- 
ery of  western  Europe  wui  not  be  sound  or 
lasting  until  Its  trade  with  the  rest  of  the 
world  Is  brotight  more  nearly  into  t>nlance 
and  trade  with  the  United  States  must  be  a 
large  factor  in  that  balance. 

Moreover,  In  the  law  establishing  the  Eco- 
nomic Cooperation  Administration,  Congress 
Included  an  estsentlal  provision,  namely,  that 
the  countries  which  participate  In  the  bene- 
fits of  the  program  should  undertake  to 
cooperate  with  each  other — and  with  other 
countries — for  the  reduction  of  barriers  be- 
tween themselves  and  between  themselves 
and  the  rest  of  the  world.  I  am  confident 
that  these  countries  are  ready  to  carry  out 
these  policies  which  the  United  States  con- 
siders vital  to  their  recovery,  and  wc  must 
be  In  a  position  to  participate  In  the  carry- 
ing out  of  this  program  which  we  have  asked 
them  to  undertake.  It  is  essential  that  the 
extension  of  the  Trade  Agreements  Act  be  for 
a  sufficient  period  to  permit  this  program  to 
be  carried  out. 

If  this  country  were  not  In  a  position  to 
participate  effectively  in  a  program  for  ex- 
pansion of  trade,  our  Inability  to  act  would 
come  as  a  severe  shock  to  the  rest  of  the 
world.  It  would  shake  their  faith  in  our 
unity  of  purpose  and  even  m  the  ultimata 
success  of  the  Kuropean  recovery  prograas 
Itaelf. 

It  U  only  through  cooalcteDcy  In  our  for- 
eign policies  that  we  can  bope  to  hold  the 
^v^Aif— M<«  of  the  paople  at  the  world.  If  we 
should,  after  14  years,  abandon  or  weaken 
the  Baclprocal  Trade  Agreemanu  (vogram,  at 
the  very  time  this  program  Is  most  needad 
for  world  recovery  and  for  the  stability  of  our 
own  economy,  there  can  ba  UUla  doutK  that 
the  eonfldaoca  m  the  eoaaMaoey  of  our  pel- 
ley  would  be  shaken.  On  confldcnre  In  tha 
staadfaatneaa  al  the  United  mates  at  thia 
moment  in  iiiatory  reau  tha  iMpa  at  tlM  trm 
people  ot  tiM  world  for 
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nrrs^BioN  or  remarks 
HON.  WILLIAM  M.  McCULLOCH 

Uf  UMIU 

IN  THi  h6u8X  or  RIPHnSNTATIVn 

Th\\r$dav,  May  6,  194i 

Mr.  Mo:ULLOCH.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  Ieav«  to  extend  my  remark.^,  I 
Include  In  ihe  Appendix  of  the  Record 
a  part  of  ^ohn  O'Donnells  column  on 
the  editoriJ  1  page  of  the  Washington 
Times-Hera  d  of  May  8.  1948.  which,  in 
my  opinion  properly  evaluates  the  re- 
suits  of  the  Ohio  primary  election : 


Taft-  Stasacn 


delegi  tea 


•en  pa 


hi  irt. 


caa 
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who  love 
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been. 
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enough  to 
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proclaiming 
suits  are  an 
lor  Senator 

When  Tafi 
of  Republic 
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sources  of 
voting  powei 
don't  mean 

To  repeat 
quently  usee 
uatlons 

"The  Dutch 

On  the  ove 
likely  that 
Senator  Taft. 
will  b« 
roll  call  In 
having  more 
luider  250. 

The  crucial 
the    Issues 
delegates  mo^t 

Who  can 
whlefa  wui  b« 
lots  which 
r«acb  the  w 
leas  delegates 
dark 

Governor 
the  House  Jo< 
publican 

From  the 
comfort  In 

1.  The  sole 
wide  contest 
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despite  the 
rlngton    T. 
Justice,  had 
office,   had  a 
and  was  a 

a.  Staaaen 
the   trend   c 
In  districts 
had  won 
Cleveland, 
obvious  that 
New  Deal  vo^e 
to  cast   Its 


Ij  John  O'Donnell ) 

fight    for    Ohio    presl- 

hasn't  turned  out  to  be  as 

dfamatlc  In  Its  result  as  the  boys 

colpr  and  the  unexpected  In  these 

hoped   that  It   might   have 


horse—  «uch 
Wt  rren. 


was  snamped 

f  let 


CAFTTOL   STCTT 


Senator  hasn't   been   hit   hard 

The  unorthodox  but  beau- 

organjzed  and  well-heeled  young  con- 

lilnneaota   failed   to  score  any 

'e  victory  as  he  marked  up  to 

the  Wisconsin   and   Nebraska 

this  Stassen  band  wagon  was  defl- 
down — but  It  dldnt  stop. 
>ackers  here  In  Washington  are 
not  too  violently — that  the  re- 
mtstandlng  victory  for  the  sen- 
irom  Ohio, 
gets  the  overwhelming  majority 
delegates  In  his  native  State 
wins   In   districts   which   wera 
t^-emendous   New   Deal   and   CIO 
In  the  last  16  years,  the  results 
iltuch. 

pet  tag  line  that  P.  D.  R.  fre- 
to  describe  such  political  slt- 

have  conquered  HoUand." 

-all  plctvira  as  of  today.  It  seems 

( Jovernor  Dewey,  of   New   York. 

and  former  Governor  Stassen. 

rvmnhng  neck  and  neck  at  the  first 

I^lladelphla  with  none  of  them 

than  300  delegates  and   none 

test  of  strength  will  pivot  on 
XThich   candidate   can   hold   his 
flrmly  In  line? 

nail  down  those  early  ballots 

cast  for  the  favorite  sons — bal- 

be  decisive   In  the  race  to 

lining  548  mark  before  the  rest- 

are  suddenly  stampeded  for  a 

as    General    MacArthur, 

of  California.  Speaker  of 

Martin,  or  any  of  the  other  Re- 


fl  St 


\rm 


hop  ffuls? 


tliese 


Qhlo  returns  the  Taft  forces  take 
results : 
Stassen  candidate  In  the  State- 
for  the  nine  delegates-at-large 
by  the  Taft  supporters, 
that  the  Stassen  entry,  Car- 
Marshall,     former    Ohio    chief 
never  been  defeated  for  public 
potent  name  as  a  vote  getter 
s^igle  shot  candidate. 

victories   In   Ohio   duplicated 
his   Wisconsin   primary   vote, 
arhere   the  Roosevelt   New  Deal 
Im  sresslve  victories  In  the  past — 
T^ungstown.  Toledo,  etc. — It  was 
a  large  portion  of  the  former 
entered  the  Republican  fight 
>allut    against   Taft   Just    as    In 
tl:e  same  voting  strength  entered 
til*  Wlacons  n  Republican  primary   to  vote 


for  StAMcn  acttnat  Ottiaral  MacArthur  and 
Oovsrnor  Dewey 

a.  •taaeen't  bid  for  the  labor  vota  la  Otalo^ 
induurui  oenurs,  which  took  tiM  form  of 
hla  noac  MVtre  criticism  ot  tlM  Taft-Hartley 
labor  lafftaUtion.  has  stitrMMd  tha  oppoaltion 
to  StMaen  among  Republican  laaders  In  Con* 
graaa  who  will  have  powerful  poau  of  control 
In  the  PhlUdelpbla  convention— the  very 
■pot  where  Htassen  now  needs  Influential 
friends 

Political  veterans  from  Ohio  will  Insist  that 
It's  nothing  new  for  Ohio  to  refuse  her  fa- 
vorite sons  a  solid  block  of  votes  In  a  Pres- 
idential convention.  In  that  politically  sen- 
sitive State  all  party  leaders  have  enough 
rebellious  rivals  In  their  bailiwicks  anxious 
and  able  to  kick  up  a  rumpus. 

In  1936.  for  example.  Taft  was  again  the 
favorite  son.  The  late  Sen.  Bill  Borah  of 
Idaho  tiled  as  a  candidate  and  without  mak- 
ing a  speech  or  attempting  any  primary 
campaign,  picked  off  four  Ohio  delegates  from 
districts  where  the  leaders  Just  didn't  care 
for  Uie  Taft  organization. 

And  back  in  1920.  when  the  Ohio  Repub- 
licans were  backing  then  Sen.  Warren  G. 
Harding  as  their  favorite  son.  former  Gover- 
nor Lowden.  of  Illinois,  walked  away  with 
nine  delegates. 

The  Democratic  side  of  the  picture  Is  be- 
ginning to  develop  some  exciting  angles  even 
at  this  stage  of  the  game  as  Interesting  as 
the  Taft-Staasen  flght  In  Ohio  and  the  com- 
ing Dewey-Stassen  brawl  In  Oregon. 


A  Clarion  Ca'.l  to  Ail  Lovers  of  Liberty 
Under  Law 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON  DANIEL  A.  REED 

or    NSW    TOBK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRKSENTATTVIS 

Thursday.  May  6.  1948 

Mr  REED  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker. 
Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  am 
Inserting  In  the  Ricord  some  comments 
with  reference  to  a  broadcast  recently 
made  by  Hon.  Samuel  B  Pettengill.  Mr. 
Pettenglll's  patriotic  appeal  will  be  criti- 
cized by  those  who  are  in  political  league 
with  the  subversive  elements  now  op- 
erating within  and  without  our  Govern- 
ment, but  his  clarion  call  for  action  la 
timely  and  should  be  heeded: 

GOVKXNMBNT   BT    PaOPAGANDA 

(Text  of  broadcast  by  Hon.  Samuel  B.  Pet- 
tengill over  ABC  network.  Sunday.  AprU  25, 
1948) 

Last  Sunday  I  spoke  of  the  great  need  to 
send  your  strongest  and  best  men  and  women 
to  Congress.  One  reason  we  need  that  kind 
Is  the  fact  that  a  super  Congress  Is  growing 
up  In  Washington  that  is  dwar&ng  the  Con- 
gress established  by  the  Constitution. 

I  refer  to  law  making  by  propaganda  by 
the  executive  departments.  Propaganda  that 
uses  money  paid  by  all  taxpayers  and  by 
members  of  all  parties.  Propaganda  by  men 
who  are  not  elected  by  anybody,  who  often 
work  In  the  dark — In  short,  a  new  Invisible 
government. 

With  the  huge  funds  at  their  command, 
they  mold  public  opinion  so  effectively  that 
they  often  determine  the  result  In  advance 
of  a  vote  by  your  representatives  In  Con- 
gress. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  sure  that  no  sen- 
sible person  could  doubt  the  wisdom  and 
accuracy  of  this  statement. 

Thle  subverts  the  prloctplea  of  a  repre- 
sentative government.     It  Is  Ulegal,  and  M 


I  thall  point  out.  In  many  cMes  U  U  In 
violation  of  criminal  atatutea. 

coNatiaa  mubt  takb  ArrtoM 
Yet  It  foaa  unpunished,  and  will  cpntlnua 
to  go  unpunished,  until  we  get  a  Congreat 
that  will  deny  this  superlegUlature  the  ua« 
of  public  funds,  and  until  we  get  a  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  that  will  put  theae  culprIM 
in  JaU. 

Mr.  Sneaker,  doei  any  person  dUpute 

this^ 

When  the  executive  branch  of  any  gov- 
ernment—by the  use  of  public  funds — con- 
trols the  thinking  of  the  people,  a  Congress, 
or  Parliament,  becomes  superfluous — even 
though  It  majr  be  kept,  as  a  political  "Charlie 
McCarthy."  to  give  a  pretense  of  legality  to 
what  Is  In  fact  a  perversion  of  representative 
government. 

Government  by  propaganda  has  been  an 
Indispensable  factor  In  the  development  of 
the  Idea  of  an  aU-wlse,  Indispensable  man — 
call  him  Duce,  Fuehrer.  Leader,  or  any  other 
name. 

Mr.  Speaker,  h?re  again  I  have  warned 
the  House  of  the  fact  that  the  same  tech- 
nique of  these  dictators  is  being  followed- 
so  far  as  propaganda  is  concerned. 
BMDowBD  roa  as  tbabs 

For  25  years,  the  world  has  witnessed  the 
sinister  growth  of  this  Idea.  It  Is  found  In 
the  thought  police  of  Japan.  In  the  total  cen- 
sorship of  Russia,  In  the  huge  propaganda 
machines  of  Mussolini  and  Hitler,  controlling 
the  press,  radio,  public  platform,  motion 
pictures,  the  theater,  and  to  some  extent 
even  music,  art,  science,  and  the  pulpit. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  book  entitled  "Power." 
published  many  years  ago.  pointed 
out  how  propaganda  could  completely 
change  the  ideology  of  a  nation  with 
reference  to  government. 

As  a  German  writer  puts  It.  It  was  In- 
tended "to  render  the  parliamentary  sys- 
tem •  •  ♦  Incapable  of  Independent  ac- 
tion •  •  •  to  maks  the  Reichstag  jjow- 
erless  as  a  law-glvlng  and  policy -forming 
body." 

Mr.  Speaker,  are  we  going  to  permit 
a  small  group,  through  propaganda  paid 
for  by  the  taxpayers,  to  destroy  the  con- 
fidence of  the  people  in  their  Congress? 

Goebbels.  the  Nazi  Minister  of  Propaganda 
and  Enlightenment,  made  Internal  resist- 
ance to  Hitler  Impossible  by  feeding  out  to 
the  German  people  only  what  Hitler  wanted 
them  to  hear,  by  colorlnt;  and  suppressing 
public  Information,  by  forbidding  criticism, 
and  so  making  a  farce  of  popular  elections, 
and  a  pious  fraud  of  voting  In  the  German 
Congress.  The  same  tactics  are  at  work  In 
the  new  puppet  government  behind  the  Iron 
curtain. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  cannot  tell  the  people 
that  we  are  unaware  of  what  the  sub- 
versive interests  are  doing  by  the  use  of 
the  taxpayers'  money  to  weaken  and  de- 
stroy representative  government. 

If  free  debate  of  government  policies  had 
not  been  crushed,  it  is  wholly  possible  that 
Hitler  would  not  have  been  able  to  plunge 
Germany  Into  war. 

A  DANcnous  thbzat  m  amebica 

Executive  propaganda  Is  one  of  the  most 
sinister  developments  In  the  modern  World 
We.  who  believe  In  a  free  society,  must  stop 
Its  growth  here.  It  has  already  made  serlou* 
headway. 

From  this  Indictment,  we  exclude  the  con- 
stitutional right  and  duty  of  the  President  to 
make  recommendations  of  legislation  to  Con- 
gress. We  exclude  his  official  radio  addresses 
and  press  conferences.  We  exclude  the  teett- 
mony  of  Cabinet  members  for  committees  of 
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Confreaa,    We  tsclude  the  oOclal  rcporU  of 
Oovemment  dapartOMflta. 

All  thaae  art  ItgltloMta.  AsC  Ol  oourM, 
we  escluda  the  expreaalon  of  opialoa  and  the 
advucai  y  of  public  meaeurea  Djr  any  person 
ut  organ uatiott  who  ua«  thalr  own  monay, 
and  not  tha  taxpajrera'  mon«7. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  lure  that  wa  can  all 
tgrte  with  what  Mr.  Pettengill  has  to  aay 
with  reference  to  the  right  of  the  Preal- 
dent  to  make  recommendations  of  legif- 
lation  to  Congress  and  his  other  rights 
enumerated  by  Mr.  Pettengill. 

All  theae  are  part  of  the  machinery  of  free 
government.  But  this  Is  the  pracUce  that 
we  must  Indict:  the  use  of  public  funds. 
outside  of  the  legitimate  channels  I  have 
described,  to  mold  the  thinking  of  the  pub- 
lic in  order  to  build  fires  under  Congressmen 
and  Senators,  to  destroy  their  Independent 
Judgment,  and  force  them  to  do  the  will  of 
lobbyists  In  the  executive  branch  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government. 

rr  VIOLATIS  THE  coNsnTtmow 

This  propaganda  Is  an  evU  thing  for  sev- 
eral reasons.  It  violates  the  Constitution. 
which  vests  aU  legislative  powers  In  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States. 

It  Is  Immoral.  It  uses  taxes  paid  by  those 
who  oppose  a  public  measure  In  order  to 
enact  it  into  law. 

It  forces  Republicans  to  finance  a  policy 
favored  by  Democrats,  or  vice  versa. 

It  Is  dishonest  becatise  It  presents  only  one 
side  of  a  question,  and  suppresses  legitimate 
public  information. 

It  Is  dangerous  because  It  Is  wire-pulling 
by  a  small  number  of  zealots  who  often  work 
In  secret 

In  foreign  affairs.  It  gives  the  American 
sympathizers,  or  stool  pigeons,  of  foreign 
governments  the  jjower  to  influence  Ameri- 
can legislation  and  appropriations.  It  es- 
capes cross-examination  at  a  public  hearing 
on  equal  terms  with  all  others  before  Con- 
gressional committees. 

It  thus  rests  public  policy  on  the  lop-elded 
views  of  a  few  fanatics  rather  than  on  the 
broad  understanding  which  comes  from  full, 
fair  public  debate  on  the  floor  of  Congress. 

Let  me  tell  you  how  this  new  engine  of 
government  operates.  I  must  refer  to  actual 
casea  but  you  will  understand  that  I  do  not. 
here  and  now.  necessarily  condemn  the 
measures  themselves.  Let's  take  the  Bretton 
Woods  scheme  to  stablltee  International 
money  systems,  and  support  the  economy  of 
foreign  governments.  This  was  an  Impor- 
Unt  policy  costing  billions  of  dollars. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  would  be  an  astounding 
disclosure  if  the  people  were  to  be  told 
what  it  has  cost  them  for  departmental 
literature  distributed  by  Government 
agencies  to  subvert  their  thinking. 

SOU)    TO    THX   AMSRICAN    PEOPLX 

How  was  It  sold  to  the  American  people 
and  to  Congress  by  this  super-legislature  us- 
ing public  funds  to  propagandlw  one  view- 
point only? 

The  Treasury  Department  distributed 
800.000  pieces  of  literature  favoring  the  Bret- 
ton  Woods  scheme.  How  many  pieces  in  op- 
position? ExacUy  210—890.000  against  210. 
ThU  is  a  raUo  of  over  4.000  to  1  in  favor  of 
Bretton  Woods.  That  was  loading  the  dice 
and  that  was  not  playing  the  game.  Every 
wire  was  pulled — press,  radio,  college  lecture 
hall,  even  the  pulpits  In  the  churches. 

By  the  time  Congress  voted  on  It,  the 
American  people  had  heard  practically  only 
on*  aide  of  the  question.  On  the  Marshall 
plan,  Jtist  enacted,  all  wires  were  pxUled 
again.  Offlclals  of  the  State  Department 
made  speeches  before  cotton,  tobacco,  wheat, 
com  and  dairy  farmers,  and  other  organiza- 
tions telling  them  how  they  would  benefit 
financially  from  these  huge  appropriations. 

Important  bUl«  are  Introduced  and  Mcm- 
Xten  of  Congress  cannot  find  out  what  pub- 


lic oOklals  wrote  them  or  what  motlvaa,  In* 
taraat,  or  rvaaons  thay  bad  for  promotinf 
them, 

TMi  umo-LaAea  Mowaraoerrr 

A  notable  example  was  lend>ltaaa  in  IMl. 
It  was  ImpoaaibU  for  any  OonfreseoMn  or 
Senator  to  find  out  whose  Idea  it  wis,  si- 
though  a  determined  effort  was  nude  to  dis- 
close that  fact, 

It  waa  not  until  long  afterward  that  Its 
apparent  originator  was  discovered  to  be 
Brltaln'B  Prime  Minister  Churchill. 

Such  la  the  superleglslature  that  you  do 
not  elect,  can't  aee,  talk  to,  argue  with,  or 
defeat  at  the  next  election. 

Another  device  la  for  some  department 
chief  to  telephone — at  public  expense,  of 
course — to  governors,  mayors,  and  party 
bosses  back  home  to  put  the  heat  on  Con- 
gressmen and  Senators  to  force  them-  into 
line. 

One  United  States  Senator  has  said:  "The 
purpose  of  this  propaganda  is  to  control  the 
legislative  branch  of  the  Government.  The 
machine  has  developed  to  such  proportions 
that  many  Members  of  Congress  are  afr&ld 
to  challenge  Its  power.  It  Is  growing  with 
lightning  speed.  Its  growth  increases  Its 
power,  and  Its  power  means  a  further  In- 
crease In  Its  growth." 

CUB   FEDEEAL   "THOUGHT  CONTBOL" 

Last  May,  the  House  of  Representatives 
created  a  Subccmmlttee  on  Publicity  and 
Propaganda  In  the  Executive  Department. 
Congressman  Harness  of  Indiana,  the  chair- 
man of  that  committee,  says: 

"When  government  propaganda  Is  success- 
ful In  shaping  public  dplnlon  to  Its  own 
predetermined  objectives,  we  have  arrived 
at  a  system  of  Federal  thought  control 
which  closely  parallels  the  mechanics  of  dic- 
tatorship." 

Mr.  Harness  reports  that  In  1M6,  the 
executive  agencies  spent  $75,000,000  In  piib- 
llclty  and  propaganda  activities.  That  is 
25  times  as  much  as  the  law  permltt  a 
national  political  party  to  spend  In  a  Presi- 
dential campaign.  That  makes  the  executive 
branch  of  government  the  most  powerful 
lobby  in  America. 

Forty-five  thousand  Federal  employees  de- 
vote all.  or  part,  of  their  time  to  publicity 
and  propaganda.  These  busy  beavers  Isaue 
an  endless  stream  of  press  releases,  ghcet- 
wrltten  speeches,  radio  script,  motion-pic- 
ture films,  pamphlets,  and  so  forth. 

When  you  hear  half  a  dozen  radio  ccto- 
mentators  all  giving  you  the  same  line 
on  Bretton  Woods  or  any  other  public  mtsas- 
ure.  you  can  guess  who  Is  the  Svengall  who 
hypnotizes  these  TrUbys  of  the  air  to  sing 
the  same  tune. 

WAS  OEPARTICENT  HIKED  EXPERT 

To  promote  universal  mUltary  training  the 
War  Department  hired  a  New  York  expert 
to  tour  the  country  at  taxpayers'  expense, 
and  conduct  radio  panel  dlscxisslons  lofided 
with  advocates  of  the  measure. 

This  expert  asked  the  radio  audiences  to 
write  letters  to  the  stations,  adding  that  the 
letters  would  be  forwarded  to  the  proper 
people  In  Congress. 

In  addition,  military  airplanes  were  used  to 
fly  hundreds  of  Influential  civilians  to  mili- 
tary reservations.  In  order  to  line  them  up 
for  this  policy.  They  also  discovered  a  sub- 
marine In  the  Pacific  Ocean  at  Just  the  right 
moment  for  maximum  effect — as  If  we  were 
the  sole  owners  of  that  ocean. 

The  Social  Security  Administration,  Pub- 
lic Health  Service,  and  Children's  Bureau 
send  their  agenU  all  over  the  country  to  beat 
the  tomtoms  for  socialized,  or  political  medi- 
cine. 

These  traveling  lobbyists — at  your  ex- 
pense— set  up  so-called  health  workthope 
and  drum  up  trade  with  social -welfare  vrork- 
ers.  women's  clubs.  labOT  unions,  and  all 
other  susceptible  to  the  service  of  huoian- 
Ity— and  the  possible  hope  of  Jobs  for  them- 
selves.    They   have   even    sent   their    mls- 


rlaa— at    row    aspenae— on    Junketing 

trtpa  10  togtand,  Ntw  Zealand,  South  Amer- 
loa.  aad  ^apan. 

Mueb  tha  sama  story  ean  be  told  abotti 
public  bousing. 

SOLO  ourumtm  or  uw 

All  this  Is  dona  la  daflanoa  of  a  law  which 
providss  that  no  moaay  spproprtatrd  by 
congress  shall  b«  used  to  pay  for  any  Ictur. 
printed  mutter,  or  other  detlce  "Intended  or 
designed  to  influence  in  any  manner  a  Mem- 
ber of  Congreaa  to  favor  or  oppose,  by  his 
vote  or  otherwise,  any  legislation  or  appro- 
priation by  Cor»greaa."  That  law  provides 
fine  and  Imprisonment  for  anyone  violat- 
ing It. 

And  yet,  so  far  as  I  know,  no  one  has  ever 
been  Indicted  for  violating  that  law. 

Such  Is  the  super-legislature,  the  new  min- 
istry of  propaganda  and  erillghtenment.  It 
is  heading  America  toward  an  all-powerful 
executive,  and  a  one-party  state.  It  may 
help  to  explain  why  Republican  and  Demo- 
cratic leaders  so  often  agree  on  a  "bl-.par- 
tlsan"  policy  which  denies  to  the  American 
people  an  honest  discussion  and  free  and 
full  debate  on  all  great  public  questions. 

It  Is  an  additional  reason  why  you  should 
elect  strong  men  to  Congress,  who  will  refuse 
to  appropriate  to  these  lobbyists  in  Govern- 
ment the  funds  with  which  they  tell  you 
what  to  think. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  believe  it  is  the  duty 
for  those  who  believe  in  free  government 
and  who  are  here  to  represent  the  peo- 
ple to  take  legislative  steps  to  stop  the 
appropriation  of  the  people's  money  for 
the  use  by  agencies  of  the  Government 
which  are  spending  that  money  to  en- 
trench themselves  in  power  as  well  as 
weaken  the  form  of  government  that 
supports  them.  We  are  rapidly  on 
the  way  to  nationalization,  which  can 
only  be  stopped  by  people  who  treasure 
liberty  and  who  have  courage  to  resist 
becoming  taxpajing  slaves  to  bureauc- 
racy. 


Walter  Lippmann  Sees  Pro|:ress  Toward  a 
Solution  in  Palestine 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ARTHUR  G.  KLEIN 

or  NrW  TOBK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  6.  1948 

Mr.  KLEIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  glad 
that  so  distinguished  a  thinker  and  pub- 
licist as  Walter  Lippmann  f  '.n  find 
grounds  for  optimism  in  the  Palestine 
situation.  For  myself.  I  confess  that  the 
outlook  seems  dark  and  dreary.  While 
the  spokesmen  of  the  great  powers  in  the 
United  Nations  talk,  the  lives  of  human 
beings  are  needlessly  sacrificed  to  the 
strange  British  god  of  Empire,  and  noth- 
ing is  done  to  insure  that  the  pledges  of 
America  and  Great  Britain  and  of  the 
United  Nations  will  be  carried  out. 

Nevertheless,  because  Walter  Lipp- 
mann Is  a  skilled  observer  of  great 
human  sympathies,  I  read  his  column  In 
this  morning's  New  York  Herald  Tribune 
with  hope  and  interest,  and  under  leave 
I  am  inserting  it  in  the  Record. 

Mr.  Lippmann  at  least  clearly  point* 
out  that  the  kingdom  of  Transjordan  is 
no  more  than  a  British  puppet,  and  that 
the  acts  of  aggression  performed  and 
threatened  by  King  Abdullah  could  be 
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quickly  ended  by  the  British  If  they 
threatened  to  stop  the  flow  of  money 
for  the  3UP1  >ort  of  the  Arab  Legion,  which 
is.  aj  a  ma  ter  of  public  record,  British- 
armed.  Brl  ;ish-trained.  British-led.  and 
Brltlsh-cloi  hed  and  fed. 

TODAY   AND  Tf  MOUOW — TOWAtB  A   SOLUTIOK  IH 
PAI.Z8TTNC 

(^y  Walter  Llppmann) 

made  to  the  United  Nation* 
by  the  Britlah  Colonial  Secre- 
Atthxir  Creech-Jones.   Is  an   axjs- 
That  U  not  only  because  it  is 
and  useful  contribution  yet 
discussion,  but  because  It  shows 
Iirltaln.  now  that  she  Is  about  to 
>f  her  thankless  burdens  as  the 
.  Is  preparing  to  take  a  lead- 
no  one  else  can  take.  In  work- 
g  >neral  settlement. 
leadership    Is   Indispensable    to   a 
I  lecause,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  what 
settled  la  the  relationship  between 
state,   which    already    exists    de 
Arab  kingdom  of  Tranajordan, 
British    protectorate.     In    this 
Britain  has  a  dual  role:  as  one  of 
In  the  United  Nations,  re- 
making and  keeping  peace:  as 
power  which  by  treaty  and  by 
and  financial  connections  Is  re- 
the  conduct  of  the  only  Arab 
can  wage  a  serious  war  or  make 
peace    In    Palestine.      Theae    two 
contradictory  but  complemen- 
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Creech-Jones   has    proposed    Is 

ited  Nations  give  up  the  notion 

and  impoelng  a  new  regime  In 

that  It  concentrate  Its  efforts 

between  the  Jewish  and  the 

Itles.     To  do  this  he  suggests 

:ment   of    a   commlsalon.   which 

so  to  speak  In  escrow,  the  legal 

undivided  aaaeU  of  Palestine. 

•eek   to   arrange   a   truce,   then 

a  treaty  of  alliance  or  confedera- 

the  de  facto  provisional  gov- 

the  Arab  and  the  Jewish  com- 


ugtfestlon  disposes  of  the  false  prob- 
pas  so  confused  and  obscured  the 
It  does  away  with  the  Imag- 
that  partition  was  something 
be  enforced  by  an  International 
a  unified  country  bad  to  be  dl- 
from  the  outside.    It  does  away 
liiagtnary  solution   that  partition 
re  lounced  or  abandoned.    It  recog- 
{jlaln  fact  that  partition  has  oc- 
■servlces.  once  run  by  the  cen- 
are   now   In   the   hands  of 
Arab    communities:    and    that. 
,  a  new  sense  of  responsibility 
maintenance  by  each  community. 
1  ife.  has  been  created." 
)roblem,  therefore,  is  not  whether 
to  be  partitioned,  or  whether  It 
but  how — since  partition  has  oc- 
I  ruce.  a  peace,  and  finaily  some 
cot  federation  can  be  negotiated  and 
[n  thla  the  role  of  Transjordan 
Por  event*  have  shown  that  the 
In  Palestine  are  no  match  for 
and   that   they  lack  the   or- 
and  the  force  to  establish  a  pro- 
go  rernment.     It  Is  reasonably  cer- 
t  tiey  must  lean  on  King  Abdullah 
Transjordan  Army, 
that  the  military  truce,  which 
desire,  will  have   to  be  ar- 
een  the  Haganah  and  the  Trana- 
and  that  a  political  peace  will 
negotiated  t>etween  the  Kingdom 
and  the  provlaional  govem- 
Jewlsh  state, 
there  Is  needed  the  mediation  of 
doaely    and    sympthetically 
)y  the  United  States,  and  operat- 
monl  authority  of  the  United 
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It  la  fairly  evident  that  the  real  problem, 
as  respects  King  Abdullah,  la  how  to  enable 
him  to  enter  Palestine  for  the  purpose  of  an- 
nexing the  Arab  territory  and  of  making  a 
treaty  with  the  Jewish  sUte.  Obviously 
neither  the  British  Government  nor  the 
United  Nations  can  permit  him  to  enter  Pal- 
estine for  th*  purpose  of  annexing  the  whole 
of  it.  They  are  bound  to  restrain  him  from 
doing  that.  But  they  have  at  the  same  time 
every  reason  to  make  arrangements  by 
which  he  Is  Invited  to  come  In  to  the  Arab 
territory  peaceably  and  to  participate  in  the 
negotiation  of  a  treaty  of  settlement. 

That  requires  the  exercise  of  British  In- 
fluence to  restrain  him  from  aggression,  and 
of  British  statesmanship,  with  American 
and  United  Nations  support,  to  make  the 
enlargement  of  his  kingdom  an  orderly  proc- 
eaa.  •Almost  certainly  It  requires  also  a 
promise  of  reinforcements  by  which  he  can 
protect  himself  against  conspiracies  and  as- 
sassinations on  the  part  of  the  Grand  Mufti 
and  hU  other  Arab  enemies.  Por  It  Is  the 
danger  of  being  stabbed  in  the  back  that 
almost  certainly  stands  In  the  way  of  his 
playing  the  part  which  la  so  greatly  In  the 
Interest  of  his  kingdom,  his  dynasty,  and 
of  the  peace  and  prosperity  of  Palestine. 

It  would  seem  to  be  Indicated,  therefore, 
that  Britain  and  the  United  States  should 
strengthen  the  military  position  In  Trans- 
Jordan,  that  they  should  in  fact  make  that 
sparsely  Inhabited  but  strategically  Impor- 
tant country  their  principal  military  position 
in  the  Middle  East.  What  needs  to  be  dona 
to  solve  the  problem  of  Palestine  needs  also 
to  be  done  to  solve  the  problem  of  main- 
taining tbe  position  of  the  western  world 
In  the  Middle  Bast. 

The  place  to  halt  the  British  withdrawal 
frcm  the  Middle  East  Is  in  Trans-Jordan. 
There  is  no  other  place  of  comparable  im- 
portance where  a  firm  footing  can  be  estab- 
lished. The  political  situation  In  Iraq  and 
In  Sgypt  Is  notoriously  Insecure  for  the 
British,  and  therefore  for  all  of  the  western 
countries.  Iran  la  inaccessible.  Turkey, 
though  vitally  Important.  Is  too  exposed. 
Saudi  Arabia  Is  too  far  away.  Cyrenalca  Is 
not  strategically  related  to  the  vital  position 
at  Sues. 

If  the  western  powers — and  primarily 
Britain  and  America — are  to  remain  In  the 
eastern  Mediterranean  and  In  the  Middle 
Baat,  they  must  have  a  real  foothold  some- 
where. They  cannot  rely  solely  on  the  paper 
pacta  with  the  Arab  states  which  Mr.  Bevln 
has  with  so  much  persistence  and  so  little 
success  been  trying  to  use  as  a  substitute 
for  actual  power.  These  pacta  are  all  very 
well,  and  they  may  come  to  have  some  sub- 
stance if  at  some  specific,  strategically 
central  place  In  the  Middle  East.  Great  Brit- 
ain, with  American  help  and  support,  creates 
a  center  of  power,  and  therefore  of  Influence 
and  authority. 


Pay  Increase  for  Postal  Employees 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  OVERTON  BROOKS 

or   LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  May  6.  1948 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  present  a 
letter  Just  received  from  certain  postal 
employees  in  Louisiana,  petitioning  for  a 
pay  increase  for  all  employees  of  the 
Post  Office  Department.  I  also  ask  to 
have  reproduced  a  splendid  editorial 
from  the  Shreveport  Journal  on  this 
same  subject. 


This  legislation  has  been  pending  In 
the  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  Com- 
mittee of  the  House  for  the  entire  terra 
of  this  session  of  Congress  but  has  re- 
cently been  reported.  It  har  been  kicked 
around  considerably  without  yet  becom- 
ing law.  The  postal  employees  are  en- 
titled to  some  action  on  this  measure  be- 
fore adjournment  of  Congress;  and  I 
urge  again  that  the  Post  Office  Commit- 
tee take  aggressive  steps  to  push  a  suit- 
able pay  measure  through  Congress 
within  the  next  week  or  two.  The  pay 
lncrea.se  legislation  has  been  stalled  long 
enough.    It  is  time  to  act. 

CouBHATTA,  La..  May  3,  1948. 
Hon.  OvxxTOK  BaooKS. 

Hou3e  Office  Building, 

Washington.  D.  C. 
DXAB  MX   BiooKs:  Enclosed  is  an  editorial 
which  appeared   In  the   Shreveport  Journal 
under  date  of  April  28,  1948. 

The  undersigned  postal  employees  of  Cou- 
shatta  Post  Offlce  respectfully  request  thai 
you  have  aame  printed  in  the  CoNoaxaauiNAt 
RacoBO  under  extension  of  remarks. 

Thanking  you  for  this  and  past  favors.  w« 
are, 

RespectfuUy  yours, 
M.  A.  Conly,  Jr.,  Clerk:  Ivy  T.  Hunter,  Jr. 
Clerk:  Surrey  E.  Hunter,  Clerk:  Walter 
O    Hunter.    Clerk;    Mrs.    Elizabeth    A 
Townsend.     Substitute     Clerk:     Odi<- 
Howard.     Substitute     Rural     Carrier; 
Charles  J.  Brown.  Rural  Carrier:  John 
P.  Dry.  Rural  Carrier:  Elmer  W.  Masln- 
gUl.   Rural  Carrier:    H.   Rex  Stothart. 
Rural  Carrier:  B.  RusseU  Taylor.  Sub- 
stitute Rural  Carrier. 

roaCOTTDf   MKN   AND   WOMKN 

Unless  Congress  shows  more  speed  In  con- 
sidering increased  pay  for  post-ofllce  em- 
ployeea.  who  are  obviously  receiving  Inade- 
quate compensation  for  their  services  whUd 
the  cost  of  living  continues  moving  upward, 
the  postal  service  may  face  serious  problems, 
since  vacancies  under  the  existing  flnanclal 
schedule  cannot  be  adequately  filled  becaiw) 
of  the  low  salary  authorization  now  In  effect. 

Some  rays  of  hope  have  appeared  recently 
at  Washington  In  connection  with  propoaals 
to  raise  the  Income  of  the  postal  workers,  who 
rather  appropriately  have  begun  to  be  termed 
the  "forgotten  men  and  women"  In  0<^vem- 
ment  employ,  but  efforts  to  obtain  proper 
salary  adjustments  for  these  loyal  and  pa- 
tient employees  have  not  reached  the  stage 
where  they  warrant  the  encouragement  they 
deserve.  There  must  be  much  more  pro- 
nounced progress  toward  that  end  if  the 
remedy  for  one  of  the  most  distressing  con- 
ditions confronting  Pederal  employees  Is  to 
become  effective  before  widespread  deple- 
tions are  noted  In  the  personnel  In  post 
offices  throughout  the  Nation.  Congress  is 
the  only  authority  wh'ch  can  correct  the 
injustice.  Its  decuion  ia  eaaentlal  for  meet- 
ing the  needs  of  the  postal -service  workers. 
It  should  get  busier  and  enact  the  required 
legislation. 

Although  the  situation  at  the  National 
Capital  Is  far  from  offering  promise  of  the 
neceaaary  relief,  there  have  been  some  heart- 
ening activities  reported  recently.  The  Sen- 
ate committee,  with  nine  members  attend- 
ing a  bearing  of  the  proposed  salary  legis- 
lation, decided  to  report  to  the  Senate  a 
measure  providing  for  a  raise  in  pay  of  $800 
per  year  In  the  baalc  salary  for  all  regular 
employees  of  the  postal  field  service.  The 
House  Committee  on  Post  Offlce  and  Civil 
Service  agreed  to  report  an  amended  bill  pro- 
viding for  an  Increase  of  S685  per  annum,  by 
a  vote  of  17  to  1.  These  committee  reports, 
although  the  amounts  favored  are  consider- 
ably below  those  provided  for  in  the  bills. 
Indicate  that  some  strides  are  being  made 
toward  having  Membera  of  Congress  appre- 
ciate the  importance  of  granting  postal  em- 
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jAcjtm  more  oompensatloft.  It  ahows  tbe 
development  of  conoem  for  the  welfare  of 
these  Government  workers  as  well  as  con- 
cern for  the  service  Itself. 

The  salary  adjiostments,  obviously,  have 
not  kept  pace  with  the  inflation  spiral  which 
affects  the  public  generally  and  has  by  no 
means  been  In  line  with  the  increasing  cost 
of  living.  Two  pay  adjustments  In  recent 
years  have  been  absorbed  by  the  mounting 
prices  involving  all  necessities  of  life.  There 
has  been  no  raise  In  pay  since  1500  on  gradu- 
ated scale  was  added  about  3  years  ago,  mak- 
ing the  year's  compensation  around  t2,000. 
The  Increases  In  question  totaled  only  38 
percent  Isi^Rimparlaon  with  rise  in  living 
costs,  amounting  to  more  than  60  percent. 
This,  of  course.  Is  evidence  of  the  need  of 
more  consideration  for  the  postal  employees, 
who,  despite  this  heavy  handicap,  go  about 
their  very  essential  public  work  with  loyalty 
and  patience  along  with  the  knowledge  that 
they  are  really  forgotten  men  and  women 
who  are  unfairly  treated  as  long  as  their  sal- 
aries are  too  low  for  them  to  make  ends  meet 
properly. 

That  the  postal  employees,  clerks,  postmen, 
and  others  are  valuable  public  servants  none 
can  deny.  They  have  expenses  to  take  care 
of.  Including  the  support  of  their  homes,  edu- 
cation of  children,  emd  maintenance  of  ade- 
quate savings  for  future  oj^llgailons  and  re- 
quirements. These  expenses  cannot  be  satis- 
factorily met  with  the  present  inadequate 
pay  the  Government  Is  allowing  them. 

Public  opinion  Is  their  recourse.  It  should 
be  made  known  to  CJongress  promptly,  with 
the  exhortation  that  the  necessary  legislation 
not  be  longer  delayed. 


Dr.  H.  A.  Morgan  Has  Made  Notable  Con- 
tribution to  Tennessee  and  the  South- 
land 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ESTES  KEFAUVER 

or  TiNNassri 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  5.  1948 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  Dr. 
Harcourt  A.  Morgan.  Vice  Chairman  of 
the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority,  has  an- 
nounced that  he  will  retire  on  May  18. 
Many  of  us  had  hoped  that  Dr.  Morgan, 
in  spite  of  his  advanced  age,  would  con- 
tinue as  a  member  of  the  Board  with 
TVA  and  accept  appointment  for  another 
term. 

Dr.  Morgan  has  made  a  great  contri- 
bution to  the  welfare  of  the  South  and 
of  the  State  of  Tennessee.  When  his- 
tory records  the  achievements  of  the 
South's  leading  citizens  I  doubt  if  any 
in  recent  years  will  surpass  those  of  Dr. 
H.  A.  Morgan.  As  dean  of  the  College 
of  Agriculture  of  the  University  of  Ten- 
nessee, and  as  president  of  that  great  In- 
stitution. Dr.  Morgan  set  the  pace  for  a 
new  era  in  agricultural  development  in 
the  Volunteer  State.  He  not  only  taught 
and  advocated  advanced  and  modern 
agriculture  methods,  but  he  kept  in  close 
contact  with  the  farmers  of  all  classes, 
and  he  personally  inspired  them  to  fol- 
low these  methods  which  would  improve 
the  soil  and  products  of  their  farms. 

I  have  known  Dr.  Morgan  since  I  went 
to  the  University  of  Tennessee  in  1920. 
Under  him  that  institution  made  its  most 


notable  progress.  Dr.  Morgan  knew 
practically  every  student  that  attended 
the  university.  He  enjoyed  visiting  peo- 
ple in  their  homes  and  in  personally  tid- 
vising  individual  farmers  on  the  soluUon 
of  their  problems. 

Dr.  Morgan  had  a  great  dream  the 
future  Tennessee  and  the  Tennessee  Val- 
ley would  play  in  the  advancement  of  our 
Nation.  He  found  an  opportunity  of 
working  toward  this  aim  when  he  was 
appointed  a  member  of  the  Board  of  the 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority  by  Franklin 
Roosevelt  in  1933. 

During  his  15  years  of  service  on  the 
Board  he  has  courageously  helped  direct 
the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  on  the 
course  and  for  the  purpose  for  which  It 
was  found.  The  result  speaks  for  itself. 
Dr.  Morgan  is  dearly  loved  by  the  peo- 
ple of  the  Tennessee  Valley.  We  honor 
and  respect  him.  We  hope  that  in  his 
retirement  he  will  continue  to  be  of 
counsel  to  the  directors  of  the  Tennes- 
see Valley  Authority,  to  the  farm  or- 
ganizations, and  the  people  with  whom 
he  has  worked  throughout  these  many 
years.  The  Ideals  and  principles  of  Dr. 
Morgan,  as  president  of  the  University 
of  Tennessee,  and  as  Vice  Chairman  of 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority  will  be  fol- 
lowed In  the  continued  growth  and  prog- 
ress of  these  two  fine  institutions. 

DC.   CORTIS   TO   mX   VACANCY 

The  President  has  nominated  Dr. 
Harry  A.  Curtis  to  succeed  Dr.  Morgan 
on  the  TVA  Board  of  Directors.  Dr. 
Curtis  was  chief  chemical  engineer  of 
the  TVA  from  1933-38.  During  that 
time  many  of  us  who  are  so  vitally  In- 
terested in  the  TVA  had  an  opportunity 
of  knowing  him  and  we  hsve  a  high  esti- 
mate of  the  work  he  did  with  TVA.  Dr. 
Curtis  is  an  outstanding  engineer,  a  man 
of  finest  principles  and  ideals.  I  am  cer- 
tain that  he  will  make  an  excellent  mem- 
ber of  the  Board  of  TVA  and  that  he  will 
have  the  full  support  and  confidence  of 
the  people  of  the  Tennessee  Valley. 


Washington  Veteran  Laws 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WALT  HORAN 

or   WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  6.  1948 

Mr.  HORAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  most  vet- 
erans are  not  fully  aware  of  their  legal 
rights  to  various  benefits,  privileges,  pref- 
erences, and  exemptions,  as  extended  to 
them,  under  certain  circumstances,  by 
the  laws  of  the  great  State  of  Washing- 
ton. 

I  am,  therefore,  pleased  to  present  for 
their  consideration  and  information,  an 
outline  of  such  laws,  as  compiled  by 
James  E.  A.  Burns,  department  adjutant 
of  the  Disabled  American  Veterans,  room 
212,  Moore  Hotel,  1926  Second  Avenue, 
Seattle.  Wash.,  as  follows: 

BT7XIAL   ALLOWANCES   AND    ALLIED    tMMETm 

Ckjunty  allowance  is  provided  for  the  burial 
of  indigent  veterans,  their  wives,  and  wldowa. 


Relatives  or  friends  may  l>e  allowed  to  con- 
duct the  funeral. 

Plots  In  the  veterans'  cemetery  at  Olympla 
are  available,  free  of  charge,  for  the  burial 
of  veterans. 

Death  certificates  shall  set  Torth  tbe  mili- 
tary record  of  the  decedent. 

Contracts  have  been  entered  into  to  pro- 
vide for  perpetual  care  of  the  State  veterans' 
plot  In  the  Masonic  cemetery  at  Olympla. 

civn.  axuxr  and  allied  BXKxnrs 

Acknowledgment  Is  made  of  legal  instru- 
ments executed  by  members  of  the  armed 
forces. 

Evidence  of  presumed  death  or  absence 
may  be  admitted. 

Wills  executed  by  deceased  servicemen 
may  be  admitted  to  probate. 

Limitation  of  actions  affecting  persons  in 
the  military  service  Is  provided. 

Protection  Is  granted  to  persons  acting  un- 
der power  of  attorney  for  persons  in  the 
armed  forces. 

The  Soldiers'  and  Sailors'  CivU  Relief  Act 
of  1940  is  applicable  in  proper  cases  In  aU 
courts  of  the  State. 

Testamentary  capacity  of  servicemen  18 
years  of  age  or  over  is  acknowledged. 

CIVIL  KICBTS 

Absentee  registration  and  voting  (Includ- 
ing spouses)  is  provided. 

Copies  of  discharges  certified  by  county 
auditors  are  prima  facie  proof  for  all  pur- 
poses of  the  services  rendered,  citizenship, 
place  and  date  of  birth. 

claims;  assistance  in  sxcxtkinc  BENxriTs: 

SATEKXEPING  OF   PAPESS 

A  Veterans'  Rehabilitation  CotucU  has 
been  created,  consisting  of  one  member  from 
each  congresslonally  chartered  veteran  or- 
ganization, and  one  other  member.  An  ap- 
propriation of  ll.OOO.COO  has  been  made.  Thla 
council  approves  expenditures  by  veteran  or- 
ganizations for  assisting  veterans  and  their 
dependents  in  the  prosecution  of  their  claims 
against  the  United  States,  rehabilitation 
service,  etc. 

The  State  registrar  is  required  to  furnish, 
without  charge,  certified  copies  of  birth  or 
death  certificates  to  veterans  and  their  de- 
pendents, for  use  In  connection  with  claims 
for  compensation  or  pension  pending  before 
the  Veterans'  Administration. 

Honorable  dischargea  are  recorded  free 
of  charge. 

A  county  statistics  commission  has  been 
established  to  assist  veterans. 

EDtrCATIONAL  KEWEHTS;    QOALITICATIOH  TOt  THB 
PBOFESSIONS  AND  TXADES 

School  districts  establl&h  and  maintain 
vocational  and  general  educational  programs 
for  veterans. 

Two  school  quarters  of  work  credit  is  ex- 
tended to  veteran  students  in  any  law  school 
in  the  State  if  such  veterans  served  for  a 
period  of  at  least  1  year  prior  to  Septe^pber 
1,  1945. 

A  2-year  special  course  for  veterans  haa 
been  established  at  tbe  University  of  Wash- 
ington law  school. 

Fee  exemptions  are  extended  by  the  Uul- 
ve.'-slty  of  Washington  to  all  honorably  dis- 
charged World  War  I  veterans  and  those  of 
World  War  n  who  are  no  longer  entitled  to 
vocational  rehabilitation  under  Public  Laws 
16  and  346. 

EDUCATIONAL    OPPOKTUNITI28    FOX    CHILOKZN    OF 
VETEBANS 

Aid  amoimtlng  to  $250  maximum  annually 
per  person  with  free  tuition  has  been  ex- 
tended to  resident  children  of  veterans  who 
served  in  the  Army.  Na\7,  or  Marine  Corps 
during  World  War  I  and  who  died  in  action 
or  as  a  result  thereof. 

KMPLOTME?*T  PRBTEENCES,  PRIVn.EOES,  ETC. 

A  county  statistics  commission  maintains 
records  of  employment,  businesses,  etc. 
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Kntrancii  credit  Is  extended  on  police  and 
fire  servic  i  examinations. 

Credit  ti  given  for  time  spent  In  active 
service  In  the  armed  forces  In  computing 
retirement  benefits  for  Judges  ot  the  supreme 
and  super:  or  courts. 

Member)  of  the  fire  department  In  cities 
and  towni  are  given  up  to  5  years'  credit  to- 
ward retiiement  for  service  In  the  armed 
forces. 

Member  i  of  the  police  department  In  first- 
class  cltlej  are  given  up  to  5  years"  credit  to- 
ward retljement  for  service  In  the  armed 
forces. 

Prtfererce  Ls  given  to  veterans  and  their 
VtelowB  in  public  departments  and  on  public 
works  of  :  itate  and  county. 

Preferer  ce  Is  extended  to  veterans  for  ap- 
polntmen'  or  employment  by  the  liquor 
control  be  ard. 

Ten-per  :ent  preference  Is  given  to  veterans 
in  compel  Itlvc  examinations  for  public  of- 
fices, posli  ions,  or  employment  in  State  mu- 
nicipal coi  porations  and  all  political  subdivi- 
sions. 

Benefit  rights  are  preserved  under  the 
Unemployment  Compensation  Act. 

Credit  far  war  service  is  given  former  vet- 
eran emp  oyeea  under  the  State  employees' 
retlremen  ;  system  and  the  State  patrol  re- 
ttTMBMnt  lyatem  if  employment  Is  restimed 
1  ;  war  of  discharge. 
ita  ement  Is  provided  for  officers  and 
of  the  SUte  and  local  units,  and 
privately  lemployed  persons,  without  loM  of 
••nlority  IghU.  If  application  for  rslnstate- 
ment  is  n  iad«  within  40  days  after  being  re- 
llevad  from  mlliury  duty. 

Crtdlt  :  or  war  service  is  extended  veteran 
1 1  public  aeboola  under  tti«  ttMlMn' 
ten  t  system  upon  proof  of  mNAl  mtv* 
IM  and  a  ooiitribution  to  the  annuity  fund. 

T1\e  dli  actors  ur  i4ie«ra  of  a  oorpuratton 
■r»otMt  li  •«•  of  absence  (or  mUUary  service 
ar*  eiemi  *' '  '*  tn  Uabiiuy  fof  Um  mU  of 
ihe  oui)><> 

Veisraiu  to^Msiuii\i  varloMa  Mrvlo*  Qr< 

Vut<»i.<>.|i  «hn  an  irMVMlM  «l  MMWUml 


I 


Budget,  and  Business  to  guarantee  federally 
guaranteed  loans  imder  the  OI  bill  of  rights 
with  an  appropriation  of  15.000,000. 

Life  Insiirance  companies,  fraternal  benefit 
societies,  mutual  savings  banks,  savings  and 
loan  associations,  etc  .  may  make  loans  guar- 
anteed imder  the  OI  bill  of  rights. 

Upon  recommendation  of  veterans'  organ- 
isations relief  Is  extended  to  veterans  and 
their  families. 

County  statistics  commission  Is  authorised 
to  prepare  veterans'  postwar  rehabilitation. 

TAX   EXIMPTIONS;    EXZMPTTON  rSOM    LXCINSX 
fXXS,   BENZWALS,    ETC. 

Any  honorably  discharged  resident  veteran 
of  World  War  II  who  shall  have  been  gradu- 
ated from  any  accredited  law  school  prior  to 
service  may  be  admitted  to  practice  law  and 
to  membership  in  the  Washington  State  Bar 
Association. 

No  license  is  required  by  a  veteran  selling 
goods  other  than  his  own  manufacture.  No 
cotmty,  city,  or  political  subdivision  shall 
charge  a  license  fee  on  any  business  estab- 
lished by  a  veteran  under  the  OI  bill  of 
rights 

OroM  sales  or  the  gross  Income  received  by 
corporations  whose  principal  purposes  are  to 
furnish  volunteer  aid  to  members  of  the 
armed  forces  and  to  carry  on  national  and 
international  'ellef  are  exempt  from  tax.  In- 
cluding sales  tax. 

Oifts  made  to  any  orgiuiUatlon  of  veterazxs 
which  may  be  organized  Ls  exempt  from  tax. 

War  risk  Insurance  is  exempt  from  tax. 

Operators'  licenses  are  continued  In  fore* 
without  renewal  during  military  service  and 
for   90   days    following   discharge. 

Profeaalonal  and  occupational  llcentM  are 
MBtlBued  tn  force  and  effect  without  pay* 
ment  of  renewal  fee  durinc  military  Mrvioe 
and  for  fl  months  thereafter 

froperty  uf  veterans'  organMatlona  and  the 
AiMVltin  MmI  Ovou  U  esempt  (rum  U«a« 

tmn. 

free  huniinH  or  nahini  UeensM  are  |rani*d 
r«§lf|»Kt  veteraua  ul  UM  OlvU  M^a  l))«U(a)«< 
AmMl«>a»  War*. 

All  nuM«|nMi  <<miMnt  HrmMiMMM 
H^MAua  Hnm  tl  Ml  iv  wmx  litiiv* 
Nm  miiimm  «f  M^i  mi*  i  ynra  !«• 


M'>n#y 
•UtM  \» 
•r  MMurc 


undtr  «ny  i 


ottAMOtAHann* 

inki  ot-  trust  cnmpaniM  may  act  aa  luard- 
tans  With  >ut  bond. 

Notice  ■  given  of  certain  procMdings  un- 
der the  f  lardlanshlp  laws  to  an  agency,  bu- 
reau, or  department  of  the  United  States 
Oovemment  through  which  any  compensa- 
tion, insif^uice,  pension,  or  other  benefit  Is 
payable 


Througfi 
emment, 
may   be 
colony. 


HO 

contracts  with  the  Federal  Oov- 
veterans.  their  wives,  or  widows 
idmltted    to    a    soldiers'    home    or 


ImproTi  iments 


Soldiers' 
Home. 


Federal 


An 
to  a 

FaclUti^ 
Memorial 


Land  Set 


•♦Hl» 


»■• 


■vfrs    Momee. 


whatcvvc 


have  been  made  at  the  State 
:ome  and  the  Washington  Veterans' 

HOCPTTAL  BDrsmS 


Incc^petent  veteran  may  be  committed 
hospital. 

are   offered  veterans   at  McKay 
Hospital. 


LAND   SrrTLriEENT   BENETTrS 

Prefereice    is    given    veterans    under 


the 


lement  Act. 


UUrr  AND  aSHABCJTATXOII 

A  Division  of  Veterans'  Loan  Insurance  Is 
•atabUshiid  in  the  Department  of  Finance, 


¥tTtiiAM«   dliaAI«t«Atto(«<l 

Armory  privitigft  art  availabi*  to  veteran 
organlMtlons 

Naval  and  Marine  Oorpt  HeMrve  armory 
•t  Tacoma  la  to  be  constructed. 

Counties  and  cities  shall  furnish  free 
quarters  for  exclusive  use  of  nationally  recog- 
nised veterans'  organisations. 

County  aid  is  extended  to  veterans  and 
their  families  through  veterans'  organisa- 
tions. 

Realty  and  personalty  of  all  veterans'  or- 
ganizations is  exempt  from  State,  county, 
and  district  taxation. 

Most  of  these  laws  have  been  enacted 
through  the  sponsorship  and  cooperative 
effort  of  the  DAV  and  other  veterana'  or- 
ganizations. 

At  the  present  time  the  DAV  has  some 
33  chapters  scattered  throughout  the  State 
of  Washington,  most  of  which  maintain  vol- 
unteer or  part-time  service  and  employment 
officers  to  assist  veterans  with  their  prob- 
lems in  their  own  communities. 

In  addition  to  this  service  on  a  local  level, 
the  DAV  mainUlns  four  full-time  natlonsl 
service  officers,  under  the  direction  of  Perry 
K.  Dye.  at  the  Veterans  Administration  re- 
gional office,  suite  514.  005  Second  Avenue 
BuUdlng.  Seattle.  Wash. 

Other  service  officers  who  devote  their  full 
time   to  service  work  are  as  fellows:     Dan 


Hosauer.  414  MSsonlc  Temple,  Yakima;  Au- 
g\ist  Waseca.  505  City  Hall.  Spokane;  and 
C.  L.  Dickinson.  518>i  Main  Sueet,  Van- 
couver. 

These  DAV  experts  render  all  types  of  serv- 
ice to  veterans  and  their  dependents,  free 
of  charge,  more  particularly  In  the  prepara- 
tion, presentation,  and  prosecution  of  their 
justifiable  claims  for  various  benefits  to  which 
they  may  be  lawfully  entitled  under  existing 
Federal  and  State  laws. 


Johnson  Bill  Should  Be  Passed — Monop- 
oly in  Radio  Against  Public  Interest 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ESTES  KEFAUVER 

or   TEMNXSSEX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  5,  1948 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
smaller  radio  stations  in  the  cities  and 
communities  of  our  Nation  play  an  Im- 
portant part  In  "the  life  and  economy  of 
the  people  which  they  serve.  Small 
radio  stations  bring  to  the  people  In  the 
locality  where  they  are  located  intimate 
local  news  and  programs  which  the  peo- 
ple of  that  section  wish  to  hear.  It  Is 
important  that  nothing  be  done  to  pre- 
vent the  development  and  service  ren- 
dered by  thtM  imall  local  ittations.  We 
must  SM  to  It  that  no  monopoly  tn  radio 
la  eatablUhed.  I  think  the  Johnaon  bill, 
which  U  now  pending  In  Conireea,  U 
deAnltely  In  the  public  inleree^  and  It 
khuuld  bo  enacted  into  law, 

Vndor  leavf  |«  tatrnd  my  remaiti,  I 
Include  a  itatftntnt  ^\\w\\  \  made  on 
A^nl  D«  In  Ji^ft*<M\MU 

'\m  m  I  M  vfvy 
murni  M  tmm* 

11  wtMirHii 

'*  ol  a  ttw  Uli 

Btaiiona  u  agauift  tne  nnttonat  Ihlft-eet. 
TlM  Many  amall  redlo  atationa  over  the 
Hation  are  the  iaaihone  ot  our  free  and 
democratic  raito  ^Pettm.  They  make  the 
same  contribution  to  the  entire  radio  field 
that  the  small  newspapers  throughout  the 
country  contribute  to  the  great  free  Amer- 
ican press. 

Allowing  a  few  of  the  larger  stations  the 
privilege  of  Increasing  their  power  to  a 
point  which  would  blanket  large  areas  of 
our  country  may  mean  the  eventual  dis- 
solution of  most  of  the  smaller  stations. 
These  small  stations  which  form  an  Impor- 
Unt  part  In  the  life  of  the  communities 
which  they  serve  could  no  longer  attract 
the  advertisers  who  sustain  them.  These 
small  stations  play  an  important  and  force- 
ful role  in  the  life  of  the  American  small- 
town community.  They  are  able  to  serve 
their  individual  localities  with  an  Intimacy 
and  understanding  which  Is  only  possible  be- 
cause they  are  a  part  of  the  community. 
Its  politics.  Its  civic  endeavor.  Its  religion, 
and  Its  everyday  business  life.  The  dis- 
persal of  thousands  of  small  stations  all  over 
our  country  Is  strong  protection  against  the 
possibility  of  radio  and  its  tremendous  power 
of  influence  ever  falling  Into  the  hands  of 
a  few  Individuals  who  might  conceivably 
use  It  for  selfish  ends  against  the  best 
Interests  of  the  American  people. 
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I  wish  to  emphasize  that  I  am  for  con- 
tinued healthy  progress  and  technical  de- 
velopment of  our  radio  system.  However,  I 
believe  that  above  all  the  principle  which 
recognizes  the  importance  and  the  rights  of 
the  small  station  must  be  preserved. 


Veterans'  Homestead  Act  of  1948 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDITH  NOURSE  ROGERS 

or  iiAssACBT7srrrs 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  6.  1948 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  granted  to  extend 
my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the 
following  report  which  I  made  on  H.  R. 
4488,  a  bill  providing  for  veterans'  home- 
stead associations,  I  also  include  the 
testimony  of  Horace  Russell,  attorney,  of 
Caiicago,  111.,  former  general  counsel  for 
the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board  and 
the  Home  Owners'  Loan  Corporation. 

[H.  Rept.  No.  1848.  80th  Cong.,  2d  sees.] 

PaovmiNo  roR  Vxtexans'  Hombstxad 
Associations 

(Report  to  accompany  H.  R.  4468) 
•nie   Committee   on   Veterans'   Affairs,   to 
whom  was  referred  the  bill  (H.  R.  4488)  to 
amend  the  Btrvloemen's  Readjustment  Act 
ol  1844.  as  amended,  to  provide  homes  for 
eelerana,  Uirouih  veterans'  homestead  e«o- 
olations,  and  the  public  (acUUlea  aaaenUal 
ihtreior,  having  cuiuldered  Ute  tame,  report 
favDiably  ihereuu  with  a»  aM^eiidmeat  aM 
rev«>inmsmt  that  the  bill,  »a  amanded.  do  paai. 
like  amsuautant  U  aa  (u(U>wa 
kiiihw  uut  all  aM»r  tUa  auM  aud 

Inut  tu  \\*\k  UmeMi  tl»»  I*'' 

the  lirvtea^*''  <>  •  HKHMjmimeKt  Aet 

-  «waHdf«  '    '     "^  ""'•Hded^lw 

I  HNtediat'  >v«H    lid 

"  >«H>  III    lal  IH  tNMUaf  Utt*  ». 

rfUte  »he  ftiMhie  li ■ 

fl    I  In    end    niiniirlitu,    wttliln     the 

triti\»--   iA  ot  our  )»rn..io.PMirrpi-iM  eyttem 
and    without    Vast  •   ot    public 

moneys,  whereby  veUrHi f  uirm^elves.  associ- 
ated together  within  their  own  communities, 
can  build,  buy,  or  rent  homes  upon  terms 
which  veterans  can  afford;  and  to  provide 
the  Dubllc  facilities  essential  to  such  homes 
without  the  imposition  of  additional  finan- 
cial burdens  upon  veterans  who  may  be 
owners  thereof  or  tenants  therein. 
"  'iwriNrnoNS 

•"(b)  As  used  in  this  section,  except  where 
the  context  otherwise  requires,  the  term — 

"'(1)  "Association"  means  a  veterans' 
homestead  association  chartered  pursuant  to 
this  act. 

•"(2)  "Housing"  means  permanent  type  of 
ho  sing:  does  not  include  transient  housing, 
such  as  tourist  cabins,  motor  courts,  or  apart- 
ment hotels:  but  may  Include  multlfamUy 
dwellings  or  single-family  dwellings,  whether 
located  on  contiguous  or  scattered  sites. 

"•(3)  "Improve"  as  applied  to  real  prop- 
•rty  shall  Include  (a)  grading,  landscaping, 
and  any  other  site  development;  and  (b) 
eonsuuctlon,  repair,  remodeling,  or  demoli- 
tion (Whether  for  aalvage  or  reuse)  of  build- 
ings and  other  structures  thereon. 

"  '(4)  "Real  property"  means  land,  wheth- 
er or  not  improved,  and  any  buUdmcs  vr 


other  structures  thereon,  including  flzturas 
and  personalty  attached  thereto. 

"(5)  "Public  faculties"  includes  public 
highways  and  parks,  roads,  streets,  curbs, 
gutters,  and  sidewalks,  bus  stations  and  bus 
stops,  water  storage,  purification  and  distri- 
bution works,  sewage,  garbage,  and  refuse 
collection,  treatment,  and  disposal  faculties 
(including  trunk  and  lateral  sewers),  fire 
stations,  fire  equipment,  and  fire  plugs, 
street-lighting  facilities,  schools,  community 
centers,  and  recreational  facilities. 

"•(6)  "Veteran"  means  any  person  de- 
scribed under  the  provisions  of  subsection 
600  (a)  of  this  title. 

"  'SEPARABOJTT 

"•(c)  If  any  provision  of  this  section,  or 
the  application  thereof  to  any  person  or  cir- 
cumstances, is  held  Invalid,  the  remainder  of 
this  section,  and  the  application  of  such  pro- 
vision to  other  persons  or  circumstances, 
shall  not  be  affected  thereby. 

"  'OBCANIZATIOl*    Or    VETEEANS'    HOMXSTZAO 
ASSOCIATIONS 

•"(d)  The  Administrator  Is  hereby  author- 
ized, subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  section 
and  under  such  rules  and  regulations  as  he 
may  prescribe,  to  provide  for  the  organiza- 
tion. Incorporation,  examination,  operation, 
and  regulations  of  associations  to  be  known 
as  "veterans'  homestead  associations,"  and 
to  issue  charters  therefor  In  such  forms  as  he 
may  prescribe,  and  to  conaent  to  the  amend- 
ment of  any  such  charter:  Provided,  That  a 
certified  copy  of  all  such  charters  shall  be 
filed  In  each  county  where  such  association 
operates, 

*'  'QVAuncATiOM  roa  MtUIUUaHTP 
*"(e)  Plva  or  more  veterans  of  ability, 
good  character,  and  rMpoosibiiity  as  deter- 
mined by  the  Admlniauatitf,  may  apply  fur 
a  ehai ter  heieunder.  Kach  aaaooUtlon  shall 
rtpi-..v<'.r  i«-  "wn  rules  of  eligibility  lor 
II  I  «ln  subject  (uUy  to  the  oon- 

(hu  M.B  lutii  [ii  memlMM'eiup  shall  be  limited 
(v>  xrtfiuusi  (II  no  veteran  aUnil  beoume  w 

H  imhv^  m\9it»  Mud  uiiiii  lua  a«< 

i'd  pavmenta  to  tu»  a>^»>»  lauun,  tn 

t«  •\tU6iiU«M(  ()i  shall  eiiUHi 

H,  »*r,,^  n,^,  HkWA  iNl  HM  vuiui"ii  »i.-ii  fa- 

wme  a  mmW  ««!  an  »e«»-  ><  it* 

iM-IMMI^i  M<<  Al»«<   '  '  "   v>^<-«MM«* 

MMy  MiivtfMw 

"Mfl   i««>H   h'  Ml   shftil    1)^   oignh- 

leed  and  shall  t  i  -  n  a  imnproflt  basis 
tt  shall  have  an  lu  primary  purpijees  ( 1 )  to 
acquire  and  improve  real  property  to  provide 
housing  to  be  sold  to  veterans  for  occupancy 
by  themselves,  personally,  together  with  their 
families  or  dependenU;  (2)  to  acquire  and 
Improve  and  to  operate  and  maintain  real 
property  to  provide  multlunlt  housing,  In- 
cluding such  commercial  and  commimlty 
faculties  as  may  be  reasonably  necessary  or 
desirable  to  facilitate  the  use  thereof  for 
residential  purposes,  to  be  rented  to  veterans 
for  occupancy  by  themselves,  personally,  to- 
gether with  their  families  or  dependents: 
and  (3)  to  acquire  and  Improve,  and  to  op- 
eratp  and  maintain  real  property  to  provide 
multlunlt  housing.  Including  such  commer- 
cial and  community  facilities  as  may  be  rea- 
sonably necessary  or  desirable  to  facilitate 
the  use  thereof  for  residential  purposes,  to 
be  owned  or  held  by  the  members  of  the 
association  on  a  mutual  or  cooperative  basis, 
to  be  occupied  by  themselves,  personally,  to- 
gether with  their  families  or  dependents. 
To  this  end,  and  pursuant  to  rules  and  regu- 
lations issued  by  the  Administrator,  each 
aaeoclatlon  shall  provide  maximum  opportu- 
nity and  priority  for  the  purchase  or  rental 
of  such  housing,  first,  to  members  of  such 
asscc.ations,  and,  second,  to  nonmember 
veterans. 


"  'mTMBEl   or   ASSOCIATIONS 

"•(g)  The  Administrator  may.  in  his  dis- 
cretion, charter  one  or  more  associations  In 
any  locality;  and  be  may.  In  his  discretion, 
refuse  to  charter  any  proposed  association 
upon  his  finding  that  the  veterans  In  the 
locality  In  which  it  is  proposed  that  such 
association  would  operate  are  or  will  t>e  ade- 
quately served  by  an  association  or  associa- 
tions then  already  chartered  for  operation  in 
such  locaUty. 

"  'Fowxas  or  vrrauNs'  hombstcao 

ASSOCIATIONS 

"•(h)  Under  rtoles  and  regulations  issued 
by  the  Administrator,  each  association  ahall 
have  the  following  powers: 

'"(1)  Subject  to  the  provisions  and  limi- 
tations of  this  section,  to  purchase,  or  other- 
wise acquire,  any  real  property  or  leasehold 
or  other  Interest  therein,  whether  Improved 
or  unimproved,  to  subdivide,  construct  im- 
provements on,  repair,  modernize,  renovate, 
maintain,  and  operate  any  such  property, 
and  to  purchase,  or  otherwise  acquire,  any 
personal  property  necessary  or  desirable  for 
any  of  the  foregoing. 

"'(2)  Subject  to  the  provisions  and  limi- 
tations of  this  section,  to  hold,  sell,  or  con- 
tract for  the  sale  of,  lease,  rent,  mortgage, 
or  otherwise  deal  with,  encumber,  hypjothe- 
cate.  or  dispose  of  any  acquired  property;  all 
on  such  terms  and  conditions  as  may  l>e 
deemed  proper  and  consistent  with  other 
provisions  of  this  act:  Provided,  hotctver. 
That  so  long  as  any  association  Is  obligated 
to  the  Administrator  on  acccunt  of  advances 
or  loans  made  under  subsection  (ml  hereof 
no  association  may  pledge,  mortgage,  or 
otherwise  create  a  Uen  upon  or  encumber 
any  real  property  to  which  It  holds  litis 
without  the  consent  of  the  Administrators. 
And  provided  furilier,  That  each  unit  aoM 
to  or  held  In  ciMiperative  ur  mutvml  owner* 
ship  by  Ati  eligible  veteran  enaU  be  reported 
to  the  AdmlnUtraUv,  who  ahaU  charge 
against  luch  vetaran'i  guaranty  beuent  the 
makimum  amount  ao  iltaif  »»bl»  U  a  ^  '>•<  'xr 
the  ruu  purohaae  ft\m  m  eoat  of  su.  u  u>.it 
l^ed  bee«\  guaranteed  nr  Utauved  under  t^la 
tills  and  ihall  ^f  an  amount  equlvaleHl  Id 
>  \\\*  ai>  '  v^UaiiiHl  m  IN 
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(whlill*Ali 
»lectFt6  dtltribuuon  iiiiee  and  tacuiiiesi  Ka* 
ecmabiy  neceeeary  ur  desirable  tor  the  boua- 
Ing  provided  by  or  of  the  asAoclatlotti  VrtlMt 
such  public  facilities  are  then  not  ottierwlee 
available  for  such  housing;  Provided,  That  no 
association  shall  operate  any  mercantile  es- 
tablishment or  other  commercial  enterprise, 
or  operate  any  amusement  enterprise. 

" '  ( 4 )  To  borrow  money  as  may  be  re- 
quired within  the  purposes  and  limitations 
of  this  section,  and  to  execute  notes  or  other 
obligations  therefor. 

'"(6)  To  build  up  and  maintain  reason- 
able reserves:  Provided,  however,  That  such 
reserves  shall  not  exceed  In  the  aggregate  8 
percent  of  the  total  obligations  of  such  asso- 
ciations outstanding  from  time  to  time. 

"■(6)  To  make,  adopt,  repeal,  and  amend 
bylaws:  to  employ  and  to  pay  reasonable 
salaries  to,  the  employees  of  the  association 
for  services  performed.  Employees  need  not 
be  veterans. 

•"(7)  To  exercise  such  other  powers,  not 
Inconsistent  with  this  title,  as  are  appro- 
priate for  the  conduct  of  the  business  of  the 
association. 

*"(8)  To  require  that  all  officers  and  em- 
ployees of  the  association  who  handle  funds 
of  the  association  be  bonded  by  an  approved 
surety  company  in  an  adequ&te  amount. 
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sMoclatlon  shall  Ole.  with  the 

not  later  than  45  days  after 

Its  fiscal  year,  an  annual  finan- 

and  shall  also  furnish  to  bim 
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APPENDIX  TO  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 


of  an  association  shall  not 
to  pay  dues.     lach  association 
e  In  Its  bylaws  for  the  payment  by 
member  of  the  sum  of  IICO 
on  the  books  of  the  association 
of  such  persons.    The  sums  so 
lot  bear  interest.    Kach  such  sum 
on  the  books  of  the  assocla- 
t  to  the  memt>er  making  such 
possible  application  either   (1) 
on  a  home  purchased  by  such 
the  association:  or  (2)  as  secu- 
on  a  home  rented  from  the  asso- 
such  member.     Each  association 
further.  In  Its  bylaws,  that  a 
voluntary  withdraw  from  such 
at  any  time  and  may  receive  back 
equal  to  the  amount  of  his  pay- 
associatlon    (unless  such  pay- 
have  been  applied  as  payment  on 
by  such  membw  from  the 
or  is  held  by  the  association  as 
the  payment  of  rent),  but  only 
following  the  date  of  the  initial 
ahd  then  only  upon  60  days'  notice 
ass(  ciation. 

•UMITATK  N  ON  COST  AND  AMOtTNT  OF  HOUSING 


association  shall  purchase  or  im- 
4ontract  for  the  purchase  or  Im- 
of.  or  otherwise  acquire  or  con- 
acAulre,  any  real  property,  unless.  In 
of  the  Administrator.  (I)  the  es- 
cost  of  the  proposed  housing 
of  related  real  property  designed 
operation ) ,  as  determined  by 
«  of  firm  contracts  for  the  acqulsl- 
propcrty.  the  Improvement  there- 
construction   of    buildings   and   the 
of  related  personal  property,  plus 
equal  to  5  percent  of  such  con- 
in  allocable  share  of  the  estimated 
overhead  costs  and  expenses  of 
fairly   attributable   to  such 
11  not  exceed  a  sum  eqtud  to  the 
the  number  of  family  \inlU  In 
ig  multiplied  by  •10,000;  (2)  such 
11   afford   living   accommodations 
rent  to  veterans  at  prospective 
favorable  in  comparison  with 
similar   living   accommodations 
Available  In  the  locality;    (3)   the 
of  imlts  thereby  provided  will 
excess  of  either  the  number  of 
'  such  association  or  the  number 
In  the  community  who  may  rea- 
consldered,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
prospective  purchasers  of  or 
luch  units. 


t«aanU  of 

"  '•SLS  OS  skMTAL  OF  HOtTSINC  OS  KZ.VL  PaOPnTTT 


Subject  to  such  exceptions  as  the 

may  approve,  all  real  property 

lation  shall  be  sold  or  leased  for 

or  at  such  rants,  ss  the  case  may 

reasonably  represent  the  actual 

to    the    association.    Including 

of  acquisition,  construction,  or 

t:  (11)  interest  on  and  amortiza- 

Igatlons  of  the  association  fairly 

to   such   housing;    (111)    direct 

deration  and  maintenance  of  such 

aid  (iv)  an  allocable  share  of  the 

4r  Indirect  costs  and  expenses  of 


ths  association  fairly  attributable  to  such 
housing,  plus  a  reasonable  contribution  to 
the  reserves  to  be  built  up  and  maintained 
under  subsection  (h)  hereof,  nor  shall  any 
sale  by  an  association  of  a  commercial  unit, 
or  of  a  dwelling  unit  other  than  the  sale  of  a 
cooperative  interest  in  a  multlunlt  structure, 
be  financed  by  an  association. 

*•  '(2)  Any  deed  or  other  Instrument  made 
by  an  association  for  the  sale  of  Its  housing 
shall  provide  that  such  property  shall  not 
be  conveyed  or  otherwise  disjjosed  of  by 
the  purchaser  voluntarily  within  3  years  from 
the  date  of  acquisition  of  such  housing  by 
such  piirchaser  unless  It  shall  first  have  been 
offered  for  sale  back  to  the  association  at 
the  original  price  paid  to  such  association 
by  such  purchaser,  less  any  depreciation 
which  shall  have  occurred  by  that  time  and 
plus  the  fair  value  of  any  improvements 
which  such  purchaser  shall  have  made  to 
such  property;  Provided.  That  no  assocls- 
tlon  may  use  the  property  as  security  for  ad- 
ditional loans  after  deed  has  been  delivered 
to  a  veteran,  even  though  the  association  re- 
tains an  interest  In  the  property. 

"  '(3)  As  a  condition  to  every  sale  of  hous- 
ing by  an  association  to  a  veteran,  such  vet- 
eran shall  furnish  to  such  association  an 
affldavlt  stating  that  he  has  not  theretofore 
piarchased  any  housing  from  any  association 
which  has  not  been  offered  for  sale  back  to 
such  association  and  he  does  not  own  any 
housing  acquired  from  any  association 
chartered  under  this  title. 

"  '[4)  As  a  condition  of  every  sale  by  an 
association  to  a  veteran,  such  association 
shall  furnish  to  such  veteran  an  affidavit 
stating  that  no  other  veteran  has  purchased 
the  property  and  IX  the  property  has  been 
repurchased  from  a  veteran  by  the  ssao- 
ctstlon,  the  assoclstlon  will  guarantee  the 
title  as  free  and  clear  of  encumbrances,  ex- 
cept those  to  be  assumed  by  the  new 
ptirchaser. 

"'(5)  Every  lease  made  by  an  association 
shall  contain  a  prohibition  against  subleas- 
inf  without  the  consent  of  the  association. 


'LOAMS    BT 


TO   ASSOCIATIONS 


"'(m)  The  AdrntBlBllstor  Is  suthortxed  in 
his  discretion  to  make  either  short-term 
or  long-term  loans  to  an^  association,  upon 
either  a  secured  or  unsecured  basis,  for  any 
of  the  purposes  authorized  by  this  section 
for  which  funds  may  be  required  by  such 
association,  including  initial  working  capital 
and  development  expenses  preliminary  to 
the  commencement  of  actual  construction 
of  housing.  Advances  made  on  a  short-term 
basis  msy  be  refunded  on  a  long-term  basis, 
or  may  be  repaid  upon  such  terms  and  con- 
ditions as  the  Administrator  may  prescribe. 

*"(1 )  The  Interest  rate  charged  to  an  asso- 
ciation on  sny  such  borrowings  shall  not 
exceed  by  more  than  one-fourth  of  1  per 
cent  per  snnum  thst  rate  currently  pay- 
able by  the  Administrator  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury. 

*"(3)  Any  loans  so  made  by  the  Admln- 
Istrstor,  except  as  to  advances  made  for  in- 
terim or  temporary  purposes,  shall  be 
repaid — 

"'(1)  Within  s  period  of  40  yesrs,  U 
the  proceeds  of  such  loan  are  employed  by 
the  sasoclatlon  to  acquire  or  Improve,  and 
to  operate  and  maintain,  multlunlt  struc- 
tures to  be  rented; 

*"(U)  within  a  period  of  32  years.  If  the 
of  such  loan  are  employed  by  the 
to  construct  or  to  purchase,  and 
to  qperate  and  maintain,  multlunlt  struc- 
tures sold  or  held  on  a  mutual  or  cooperative 


frttttded.  That  cash  receipts  Incoming  to 
an  sssociation  by  reason  of  the  sale  of  any 
other  housing  shall  be  transferred  or  paid  to 
the  Administrator  for  credit  upon  the  obli- 
gations of  the  sssoclstlon  to  the  Administra- 
tor. nu:h  assoclstlon  to  which  any  such 
loan  may  be  made  shall  make,  issue,  and 


deliver  to  the  Administrator,  Its  note  tn 
the  principal  amount  of  such  loan.  Each 
such  note  shall  be  a  nonnegotlable.  un- 
conditional obligation  of  the  aasoclation, 
issued  against  Its  general  credit,  and  pay- 
able from  its  general  assets 

~  'TAX  KXXMPXIONS 

"•(n)  NotwlthsUndlng  any  provisions  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  or  any  other  law 
to  the  contrary,  the  net  earnings  of  any  as- 
sociation shall  be  exempted  from  all  taxa- 
tion now  or  hereafter  Imposed  by  the  United 
States  or  by  any  State,  county,  municipality, 
or  other  local  taxing  authority. 

"  "(O)  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  subsec- 
tion (n)  hereof,  no  SUte.  county,  munici- 
pal, or  other  local  taxing  authority  shall  im- 
pose any  tax  upon  any  such  association  or 
Its  charter  and  franchise,  capital,  reserves, 
property,  surplus.  loan»,  or  Income,  greater 
than  that  imposed  by  such  Uxlng  authority 
on  other  similar  local  nonprofit  associations. 

"  TVmi    or  ASBOCIATIOH 

"  '(p)  The  funds  of  an  association  may,  as 
provided  by  Its  bylswa  snd  In  sccordance 
with  rules  and  procedures  Issued  by  the  Ad- 
ministrator, be  deposited  in  any  bank  or 
banks.  No  association  shsll  Invest  tu  funds 
m  any  securities  except  obligations  of  the 
United  SUtes  of  America,  or  obligations  un- 
conditionally guartanteed  by  the  United 
States  as  to  the  payment  of  both  principal 
and  interest,  or  obligations  of  a  Stale,  and. 
In  any  event  no  such  investment  shall  be 
made  except  with  the  approval  of  the  Ad- 
ministrator or  pursuant  to  rules  and  regu- 
lations issued  by  him 

"  'DisraiBtmoN  or  easnincs 

"  '(q)  At  the  end  of  any  fiscal  year  any  net 
earnings  renwinlng  to  an  sssoclstlon.  after 
fully  providing  for  the  payment  of  all  debts 
and  obligations  of  such  association,  then  due, 
and  after  providing  for  the  reserves  then 
ctirrently  required,  shall  be  set  aside  In  a 
special  account  to  be  used  (1)  for  the  reduc- 
tion by  the  asscclation  of  lu  notes  or  other 
obligations  then  outstanding,  or  (lit  with  the 
express  spproval  of  the  Administrator,  for 
any  other  lawftil  purpose  of  the  association. 

"  'oissoLimoN  or  aasocuTioNs 

*"(r)  (1)  If  the  members  or  directors  ot 
any  assoclstlon  shall  knowingly  violate,  or 
knowingly  permit  any  of  the  officers,  agents, 
or  servants  of  such  association  to  violate  any 
of  the  provisions  of  this  section  or  of  the 
rules  or  regulations  tMOed  thereunder,  the 
charter,  and  all  the  rights,  privileges,  and 
franchises  of  LUch  assoclstlon  shall  be  for- 
feited. Such  violation  shall,  however,  be 
determined  and  adjudged  by  a  proper  district 
court  of  the  United  SUtes  In  a  suit  brought 
for  the  ptirpose  by  the  Administrator,  In  his 
own  name,  before  such  sssocistion  shall  be 
declared  dissolved. 

"'(2)  Any  association  may,  at  sny  time, 
apply  to  the  Administrator  for  Its  voluntary 
dissolution,  and  if.  In  his  Judgment,  ade- 
quate provision  shall  have  been  made  for 
the  payment  In  full  of  all  debts  and  obliga- 
tions of  such  assoclstlon,  he  shall  promptly 
effect  such  dissolution. 

"•(3)  Upon  any  dissolution,  whether  vol- 
untary or  InvolimUry.  the  net  asseu  of  an 
assocutlon,  remaining  after  payment  in  full 
of  all  lu  debts  and  obligations,  shall  be 
liquidated  under  the  supervision  of  the  Ad- 
ministrator and  the  proceeds  thereof  shall  be 
covered  into  the  United  SUtes  Treasury  ss 
mlscellsneous  receipts. 

~'(s)  In  any  event  upon  the  maturity  of 
all  obligations  owing  to  the  United  States  for 
the  financing  of  properties  held  for  rent  iw- 
der  this  section,  such  properties  shall  be 
transferred  and  conveyed  to  the  Administra- 
tor of  Veterans'  Affairs  who  shall  dispose  of 
them  for  the  benefit  of  the  United  States  and. 
after  payment  from  the  proceeds  thereof  of 
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any  other  ohUgstlons  of  the  association  which 
It  msy  be  proper  to  so  pay,  shall  cover  the 
remslnlng  proceeds  Into  the  Treasury  of  the 
United  States  as  misecellsneous  receipts. 

"'(t)  The  power  of  the  Administrator  to 
Issue  rules  and  regulations  for  the  effective 
Implementation  and  administration  of  this 
section,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  hereof 
and  not  in  conflict  herewith,  shall  Include, 
but  not  by  way  of  limitation,  the  power: 

"'(1)  To  provide  for  such  supervision  of 
associstlons  as  he  may  deem  necessary  for 
the  proper  administration  of  this  section. 

"'(2)  To  provide  for  the  reorganization, 
consolidation,  merger,  or  liquidation  of  any 
association  or  associations. 

"'(3)  To  appoint  a  conservator  or  a  re- 
ceiver to  take  charge  of  the  affairs  of  any 
such  assoclstlon,  and  to  require  an  equitable 
readjustment  of  the  assets,  liability,  and  sur- 
plus of  the  same;  and  to  relesse  any  such 
assocfatlon  from  such  control  and  permit  lu 
further  operation :  Provided,  That  In  any  case 
where  the  Administrator  appoints  a  con- 
servstor  or  receiver  shall  act  primarily  for 
the  protection  of  the  creditors  of  such  as- 
sociation. 

•"(4 1  To  delegate  and  authorize  succes- 
sive redelegaiion  of  any  authority  conferred 
upon  htm  by  or  pursuant  to  this  section,  to 
any  official  or  employee  of  the  Veteran..'  Ad- 
ministration. The  Administrator  shall  not 
act  through,  or  delegnte  any  such  authority 
to,  any  other  agency  or  any  official  or  em- 
ployee thereof. 

"  'CRIUINAL    PROVISIONS 

•"(u)  (1)  Whoever,  being  connected  In  any 
capacity  with  an  association  (1)  embezzles. 
abstracU,  purloins,  or  willfully  misapplies 
any  moneys,  funds,  securities,  or  other  things 
Of  value,  whether  belonging  to  It  or  pledged 
or  otherwise  entrusted  to  It;  or  (11)  with  in- 
tent to  defraud  an  association,  or  any  other 
body  politic  or  corporate,  or  any  Individual, 
or  to  deceive  any  officer,  auditor,  or  examiner 
of  the  Veterans'  Administration  or  of  an 
association,  makes  any  false  entry  in  any 
book,  report,  or  sUtement  of  or  to  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  or  an  association,  or, 
without  being  duly  authorized,  draws  any 
order  or  Issues,  puU  forth,  or  assigns  any 
bond,  note,  or  other  obligation,  or  draft, 
mortgage,  judgment,  or  decree  thereof,  shall 
be  guilty  of  a  felony  and  punished  by  a  fine 
of  not  more  than  910,000  or  by  Imprisonment 
for  not  more  than  5  years,  or  both. 

••  '(2)  Any  veteran  who  willfully  and  know- 
ingly makes  sny  false  statement  in  the  affi- 
davit required  by  section  611  (I)  (3)  to  be 
furnished  by  him  to  an  association  in  con- 
nection with  his  purchase  of  housing  from 
such  association  shall  be  guilty  of  a  felony 
and  punished  by  a  fine  of  not  more  than  110,- 
000  or  by  Imprisorunent  for  not  more  than 
6  years,  or  both. 
••  'MATuamr  or  ctJAXANTtio  o«  iNsrari)  loans 

"(v)  NotwlthsUndlng  the  25-year  limi- 
tations set  forth  in  500  (b>  of  this  title,  any 
loan  made  to  a  veteran  for  the  purpose  of 
purchasing  a  home  from  an  association  may 
have  a  maximum  maturity  not  in  excess  of 
32  years, 

•"TIMB    LIMTTATIOK 

"'(w)  The  authority  of  the  Administrator 
to  Issue  charters  to  associations  and  to  make 
loans  to  associstlons  hereunder  shall  expire 
July  25,  1957. 

"  'AOVISOST    COUNCIL 

-•(X)  There  Is  hereby  authorized  to  bs 
esUblished  sn  advisory  council  to  aid  and 
advise  the  Administrator  in  the  execution 
of  bis  duties  in  relation  to  veterans'  home- 
stead Msodattons.  The  council  shall  consist 
of  the  Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs,  who 
abaU  be  chairman;  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture; the  Administrator  of  the  Housing  and 
Home  Finance  Agency;  the  Administrator  of 
the  Federal  Works  Agency;  and  six  repre- 
■autotives  oX  the  public  to  be  appointed  by 


the  Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs,  who 
shall  be  recognized  leaders  In  the  fields  of 
finance,  real  estate,  btislness  administration, 
construction,  labor,  and  hotislng.  The  mem- 
bers of  the  council  shall  not  receive  any 
compensation  for  their  services  on  the  coun- 
cil, but  the  Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs 
is  authorized  to  provide  that  the  members 
receive  a  reasonable  per  diem  allowance  for 
each  day  of  actual  service,  and  in  addition 
thereto  be  reimbursed  for  their  necessary 
traveling  expenses  while  on  the  business  of 
the  council. 

••  'GRANTS   FOR    PUBLIC    FACILITIES    ESSENTIAL    TO 
VETTRANS'  HOUSING 

•'  'Sbc.  512.  (a)  The  Federal  Works  Ad- 
ministrator is  hereby  authorized  to  make 
grants  to  States,  political  subdivisions  there- 
of, other  public  bodies,  and  to  associations 
for  the  construction,  repair,  improvement,  or 
extension  of  public  facilities  wherever  the 
Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs  shall  find 
that  such  public  facilities  are  necessary  for 
or  will  faciliute  the  more  effective  use 
within  the  community  of  housing  provided 
and  to  be  provided  for  veterans  imder  sec- 
tion 511  hereof. 

"  'AMOUNT  OF  GRANT 

"  '(b)  The  amount  of  any  grant  made 
hereunder  shall  not  exceed  50  percent  of 
the  cost,  as  determined  by  the  Federal  Works 
Administrator,  of  the  public  facilities  pro- 
vided therewith. 

"  'GENERAL   CONUmONS   OF   GRANT 

"'(c)  No  grant  shall  be  made  hereunder 
unless — 

"  '  ( 1 )  the  public  facilities  for  which  such 
grant  is  made  shall  be  determined  by  the 
Federal  Works  Administrator  to  conform  to 
any  applicable  over-all  State,  local,  or  re- 
gional development  plan  approved  by  compe- 
tent State,  local,  or  regional  authority;  and 

"'(2)  the  public  body  or  association  to 
which  such  grant  is  made  shall  give  assur- 
ance, satisfactory  to  the  Federal  Works  Ad- 
ministrator, that  (1)  it  will  adequately  main- 
tain the  public  facilities  for  which  such 
grant  Is  made;  (11)  the  assessments  or  other 
charges  which  would  otherwise  be  imposed 
for  the  provision  of  such  public  facilities 
will  be  reduced  by  an  amount  eqtial  to  the 
grant;  and  (ill)  In  the  case  of  a  public  body. 
It  will  make  ava'Hable,  for  the  bousing  for 
which  such  public  lacUlties  are  provided,  all 
other  public  faculties  It  then  provides  lor 
other  housing  generally,  and  upon  like  terms 
and  conditions. 

"  'SPECIAL    CONDITIONS    OF    GRANTS    TO 
ASSOCIATIONS 

"'(d)  No  grant  shall  be  made  hereunder 
to  any  associations  unless  (in  addition  to  the 
conditions  specified  In  subsection  512  (c) 
hereof ) — 

"•(1)  the  Federal  Works  Administrator 
shall  determine  that  the  type  of  public  facili- 
ties lor  which  such  grant  is  made  are,  under 
applicable  local  law  or  practice,  customarily 
provided  in  the  first  Instance  by  real  estate 
developers  or  builders;   and 

"'(2)  such  association  shall  agree  to 
transfer  such  public  facilities  after  comple- 
tion, without  compensation,  to  an  appro- 
priate local  public  body,  if  and  whenever  any 
such  local  public  body  may  be  willing  to 
dedicate  such  public  facilities  to  public  use 
and  to  maintain  them  under  the  conditions 
specified  In  subsection  512  (c)  hereof. 

"  'DELEGATION    OF    AUTHORITT 

"'(e)  The  Federal  Works  Administrator 
may  delegate  and  authorize  successive  redel- 
egatlon  of  any  authority  conferred  upon  him 
by  or  pursuant  to  this  chapter  to  any  official 
or  employee  of  the  Federal  Works  Agency. 

"  'sotraci  OF  rtmrs 
"'(f)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Is  hereby  author- 
ized snd  directed  to  make  available  to  the 
Federal   Works   Administrator    the   sum    of 


$200,000,000  to  remain  available  until  ex- 
pended In  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this 
section  and  for  administrative  expenses  In- 
curred in  connection  therewith.  Any  part 
of  such  sum  not  so  expended  on  July  25, 
1957,  shall  be  covered  Into  the  Treasury  as 
miscellaneous  receipts. 

"  'INVESTMENTS    IN    LENDING    INSTmmONS 

"  'Sec.  613.  (a)  In  order  to  make  funds  di- 
rectly and  immediately  svallable  so  that  per- 
sons eligible  therefor  may  obuln  loans  for  the 
purposes  of  section  501  of  this  title,  the  Home 
Loan  Bank  Board  Is  hereby  authorized  on 
behalf  of  the  United  States  to  make  invest- 
menU  in  shares,  certificates,  deposits,  and 
accounts  in  (1)  savings  banks,  (2)  cooperative 
banks,  and  (3)  such  savings  and  loan  associa- 
tions, building  and  loan  associations,  and 
similar  Instltutiotxs  as  are  members  of  a 
Federal  home-loan  bank  or  are  insured  In- 
stitutions within  the  meaning  of  title  IV  of 
the  National  Housing  Act  as  now  in  force  or 
as  hereafter  amended,  such  investments  to 
be  upon  the  condition  that  all  such  funds 
shall  be  carried  in  a  separate  account  and 
shall  be  used  for  the  making  of  lo^ns  for  an 
initial  principal  amount  of  $9,000  or  less  for 
the  purp)08e8  specified  In  section  501  of  this 
title,  which  are  guaranteed  or  insured  under 
this  title.  Repurchases  of  such  Investment 
shall  be  made  in  accordance  with  such  rules 
and  regulations  as  may  be  prescribed  by  said 
Board,  but  no  Institution  shall  be  required 
to  repurchase  In  any  1  year  an  amount  in 
excess  of  4  percent  of  the  total  amount  In- 
vested In  such  Institution  under  this  section: 
Provided,  That  any  such  Investment  may  be 
voluntarily  repaid  in  whole  or  In  part  at  any 
dividend  or  Interest  date. 

"'(b)  In  Its  distribution  of  such  Invest- 
ments among  eligible  Institutions  the  Board 
shall  give  preference  to  those  Institutions 
that — 

'"(1)  are  located  in  those  areas  where  there 
exists  a  greater  lack  of  capital  for  the  making 
of  loans  under  this  title;  and 

"  '(2)  are  ready  and  willing  vrlthln  the  lim- 
itations of  this  title  to  make  loans  to  vet- 
erans for  100  percent  of  purchase  price  or 
cost,  provided  the  other  attributes  of  good 
lending  practice  are  present  In  the  Inidlvldual 
loans. 

"  'FAIK   LOAMS    FOR   VETCRANS 

••  'Sec.  614.  (a)  The  Federal  land  banks, 
without  regard  to  the  limitations  or  restric- 
tions of  the  Federal  Farm  Loan  Act,  as 
amended  (title  12.  U.  8.  C.  638  and  the  fol- 
lowing) and  any  other  statutes,  are  au- 
thorized— 

'"(1)  to  make  loans  to  any  veterans  eli- 
gible under 'this  title  for  any  of  the  real- 
estate  purposes  defined  in  section  502  of  this 
title  and  to  purchase  such  loans  made  by 
other  lenders,  provided  such  loans  are  to  be 
or  have  been  guaranteed  or  Insured  under 
this  title;  and 

"  '(2)  to  receive  and  deposit  in  trust  with 
the  proper  Farm  Loan  Registrar  to  be  held 
by  him  as  collateral  security  for  farm  loan 
or  other  bonds,  lien  Instruments  securing 
such  loans,  and  to  Issue  or  cause  to  be  is- 
sued farm  loan  or  other  bonds  with  respect 
thereto. 

"'(b)  The  Farmers  Home  Administration, 
without  regard  to  the  limitations  and  re- 
strictions of  the  Farmers  Home  Administra- 
tion Act  of  1946  (Public  Law  731,  79th 
Cong.)  as  now  or  hereafter  amended  save 
and  except  subsections  (2)  and  (3)  of  sec- 
tion 44  (a)  of  the  above-mentioned  act.  is 
authorized  to  make  loans  to  any  veteran 
eligible  under  this  title  for  any  of  the  piu--- 
pcwes  defined  in  section  602  of  this  title: 
Provided,  That  such  loans  meet  the  require- 
menU  of  this  title  and  the  regulations  pro- 
mulgated tiiereunder  by  the  Administrator. 
Prior  to  the  making  of  any  such  loan  the 
Farmers  Home  Administration  shall  requlra 
of  the  veteran  and  receive  a  certificate  of 
eligibility  issued  by  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
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PBOvisioN  or  roNoa 

(a)  For  the  purposes  of  section 
Itle  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
■juthorlaed  and  directed  to  make 
the  Admlniatrator  such  sums,  not 
$1,000,000,000   per    annum,    as 
t^me  to  time  be  requested  by  said 
during  the  5  years  next  suc- 
effeotlve  date  of  that  section, 
the  purpoees  of  section  515  of 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Is 
and  vilrected  to  make  avall- 
Adminlstrator  such  sums  as  he 
from  time  to  time  between  the 
of  that  section  and  the  expira- 
{ lerlod  of  time  In  which  loans  may 
purchase  thereunder.    After  the 
which  the   Administrator   may 
under  that  section,  he  shall, 
for  outstanding  commit- 
to  be  deposited  with  the  Treas- 
Unlted  States,  to  the  credit  of 
receipts,  that  part  of  all  sums 
deposit  account  referred  to  In 
)  of  this  section,  and  all  moneya 
representing  unexpended 
the  repayment  or  recovery  of  the 
obligations  purchased  pursuant 
of  this  title.    Interest  collected 
on  such  obligations  In 
amount  payable  by  him  to  the 
the  United  States  under  subsec- 
thla  section,  together  with  any 
IS  Income  or  credits,  shall  constl- 
re  for  payment  of  losaea.  if  any. 
Incurred  In  the  liquidation  of 
Tha    AdixUnisk^rator   shall 
to  tnveat  auch  reserves,  or  any 
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unexpended  part  thereof,  from  time  to  tloM 
In  obligationa  of  the  Oortmmont  of  tbo 
United  tutee. 

" '{«)  On  advances  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treaattry  under  subsections  (at  and  (b)  of 
thla  section,  leas  those  amounts  depoaited 
In  mlaeellaneous  reotlpla  under  suboeetlona 
(b)  or  (f)  hereof,  tho  AdmlnUtrator  reepec- 
lively  shall  pay  semiannually  to  the  Treasurer 
of  the  United  Statea  Interest  at  the  rate  or 
rates  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treaaury.  taking  into  ooaaMorotlon  the  cur- 
rent average  rate  on  ealotondlng  market- 
able oMlfatlons  of  the  United  States  as  of 
the  loot  day  of  the  month  preceding  the 
advance. 

"'id I  For  the  purpoaea  of  section  SIS  of 
this  title,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  U 
hereby  authorload  and  directed  to  make  avail- 
able to  the  HooM  Loan  Bank  Board  su«h 
•urns,  not  In  exrsM  of  •TftO.OOO.OOO  per  an- 
num, as  may  from  time  to  time  be  reqtieeted 
bf  MM  loord  duriMK  the  S  years  aeit  eucceed- 
Iflf  tiM  offeetlve  dais  of  that  eeetlon, 

"'<•)  For  the  purposes  of  suba— tiooi 
BU  (a I  and  514  (bi  of  thla  title  the  Beere- 
tary  of  the  Treasury  Is  hereby  authorized  and 
directed  to  make  svallabls  to  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  stKh  euRU,  not  In  excess  of 
•loo.uoo.ooo  per  umum  m  mof  from  time 
to  time  be  reqtMrtMl  by  lald  Becratary  of 
Agriculture  dttftaff  the  S  years  Mdt 
tng  the  effeettro  dau  of  those 
The  said  sum  of  ftlOO.OOO.OUO  or  such  portion 
thereof  as  Is  requested  by  the  said  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  shall  be  allocated  by  him  to 
the  Federal  land  banks  and  the  Farmers 
Home  Administration,  respectively,  in  such 
•mounts  as  he  may  deem  appropriate  to  carry 
out  moet  effectively  the  purpoaea  of  subaec- 
tlons  514  (a)  and  514  (b)  of  this  title.  Such 
sums  ss  may  be  available  under  this  subsec- 
tion to  the  Federal  land  banks  may  be  bor- 
rowed by  them  at  such  rates  of  interest  not 
In  exceaa  of  3*4  percent  per  annum,  as  may 
be  agreed  upon  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treaaury  and   the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

•"(f>  In  order  to  make  available  the  sums 
payable  under  subsections  (a)  through  (e». 
Inclusive,  of  this  section  and  In  subsection 
<f)  of  section  513  of  this  title,  and  to  effec- 
tuate the  purposes  and  functions  authorized 
in  sections  511  through  515.  Inclusive,  of 
this  title,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Is 
hereby  authorized  to  use.  as  a  public-debt 
transaction,  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  any 
securltlee  hereafter  Issued  under  the  Second 
Liberty  Bond  Act  as  now  In  force  or  as  here- 
after amended,  and  the  purposes  for  which 
securities  may  be  lasued  under  the  Second 
Liberty  Bond  Act  aa  now  In  force  or  as  here- 
after amended  are  hereby  extended  to  In- 
clude such  purposes.  Said  sums,  together 
with  all  recetpu  hereunder,  !ball  t>e  de- 
posited with  the  Trea.surer  ot  the  United 
States.  In  special  deposits  accounts,  and  shall 
be  available,  respectively,  for  disbursement 
for  the  purposes  of  section  511  through  518, 
inclusive,  of  this  title.  Except  as  otherwise 
provided  In  subsection  (b)  of  this  section, 
the  Administrator,  the  Home  Loan  Bank 
Board,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  or  the 
Federal  Works  Administrator,  respectively, 
shall  from  time  to  time  cause  to  t>e  de- 
posited Into  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States,  to  the  credit  of  mlscellaneoua  re- 
ceipts, such  of  the  funda  in  said  accounts  aa 
In  their  respective  Judgments  are  not  needed 
for  the  purpoaea  for  which  they  were  pro- 
vided, and  not  later  than  July  25.  1957.  they 
shall,  respectively,  cause  to  t>e  so  deposited 
all  sums  In  said  accounts  and  all  moneys  re- 
ceived thereafter  In  repayment  of  outstand- 
ing obligations,  or  otherwise,  except  so  much 
thereof  as  they  may  reapectlvely  determine 
to  be  necesaary  for  purposea  of  liquidation. 
Without  regard  to  any  other  provisions  or 
limitation  of  law,  or  otherwise,  except  the 
proviaiona  of  this  title,  said  Administrator. 
Board,  SecreUry  of  Agriculture,  or  Federal 
Works  Admlniatrator  ahall.  respectively,  have 
authority  to  exercise  any  and  all  rights  of 


the  United  SUtea.  Including  without  limita- 
tion any  and  all  voting  rlffhu,  to  take  or 
eattse  to  be  taken  auch  action  as  in  their 
respective  Judfmenu  may  be  neceeeary  or 
appropruto  f or  or  ta  MBSMCtoo  with  the 
custody,  nunogsmwif.  pgdHsWon.  and  reall- 
mtlon  of  stich  inveetmswts.  to  dotormins 
their  respsctlve  neceesMT  sipsnasa  and  ex- 
penditures, and  the  manner  In  which  the 
aame  shall  be  Incurred,  allowed,  paid,  and 
accounted  for  and  audited,  to  make  such 
rules,  regulations,  and  ordera  aa  they  nuy, 
reapectlvely,  deem  neceeeary  or  appropriate 
for  the  carrying  out  of  the  functions  hereby 
or  hereunder  vested  in  them  respectively, 
and,  except  as  otherwise  eipreaaly  provided 
in  thU  title,  to  employ,  utilise,  compenaote, 
and  delegau  any  of  their  respectivs  func- 
tions hereundor  to.  fiMb  porsono  and  suob 
eorp"rate  or  dllMr  MMMlM,  laotudlng  sfen- 
mm  of  tbo  Oalted  itatea,  as  they  may  re- 
late. 


"  'weoimoTAMLnr 
"  Stc.  617  Any  evidence  of  guaranty  or 
Insurance  Issued  by  the  AdminUtrsUir  shall 
be  conclusive  as  to  ths  rllglbUtty  uf  the  loan 
for  guaranty  or  Insurance  under  the  preci- 
sions of  this  tltls  and  as  to  ths  original 
amount  of  such  guaranty  or  insurancs,  ss- 
cspt  that  nothit^  in  thla  section  shall  pre- 
clude the  AdmlnUtrator  from  establiahing, 
as  against  a  holder,  defenaea  baaed  on  the 
fraud  or  material  mlsrepreeentatlon  nf  sucb 
holder,  and  except  that  the  Administrator 
shall  not,  by  reason  of  anything  contained 
in  thU  section.  t>e  t>arred  from  establUhlng. 
imder  regulatlotu  In  force  at  the  date  of 
such  laauance  or  disbursement,  whichever 
U  the  earlier,  defenses  to  payment  of  any 
part  of  the  guaranty  or  Insurance. 

"  axcnoif  SOS   (A)  TxaMiMATxo 

"  '8x0.  518.  No  loan  made  to  a  veteran  at 
any  time  subsequent  to  ninety  days  after 
the  effective  date  of  this  section  may  be 
guaranteed  by  the  Administrator  under  aec- 
tlon  505  (a)  of  thU  title.' 

'  Sxc.  2.  The  title  of  thU  bill  U  amended 
so  aa  to  read:  'A  bill  to  amend  the  Service- 
men's Readjuatment  Act  of  1944.  as  amended, 
to  provide  for  veterans  of  World  War  II 
homes,  and  the  public  facilities  necesaary 
therefor,  through  veterans'  homestead  aa- 
soclatlons,  and  to  make  available  more  ade- 
quate financing  for  the  acquUltlon  of  homea 
and  farms  by  such  veterans.' 

"Sac.  3.  ThU  act  may  t>e  cited  as  the 
"Veteraiu  Homestead  Act  of  1948'." 

CXNKXAL  STATXMXNT 

The  propoaed  bill  U  designed  to  enable 
World  War  II  veterans  to  acquire  homes 
and  farms  at  prices  and  rentals  which  the 
great  bulk  of  veterans  can  afford.  To 
achieve  thU  broad  purpose,  the  bill  pro- 
vides aid  to  veterans  through  two  major 
channels:  (1)  To  build  homes  at  actual  cost 
for  veterans  through  Government  loatu  to 
veterans'  homestead  aasoclatlons,  and  <2) 
to  bolster  the  present  consumer  credit  sup- 
porU  available  under  the  Servicemen's  Read- 
justment Act  to  veterans  who  need  such 
aid  to  buy  homes  and  farms. 

Veterans'  homestead  assocUtlons  can  build 
homes  at  prlcea  and  rentaU  within  the  aver- 
age veterans  abUlty  to  pay,  through  the 
elimination  of  speculative  profits,  of  profits 
presently  realized  by  Inflated  allowances  for 
contingency  costs,  of  landlord  profits,  through 
Federal  grants  for  public  facilities  necessary 
for  housing  through  lower  Interest  rates,  and 
through  longer  amortization  periods. 

The  preservation  of  the  advantages  of  ths 
OI  loan  at  the  present  4-percent  Interest  rate 
Is  aided  by  supplementing  the  ability  of  pri- 
vate lending  Institutions  to  make  these  loans, 
by  affording  Government  secondary  market 
aupport.  by  making  Veterans'  AdmlnUtratlon 
guaranties  Incontestable,  and  by  supplying 
money  for  Gl-home  loans  to  lending  tnstltu- 
Uons  through  the  Home  Loan  Bank  Board, 
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and  for  farm  loans  to  fsderti  land  banfes 
oad  to  tbo  Fomors  Homo  Adminutratioo. 

TbsM  ob)ecttTes  oan  be  realised  under  tbe 
proposed  bill  at  far  less  direct  or  indirect 
OOH  to  the  Oovemment  than  the  costs  in- 
volved In  sny  altcmatlvs  housing  proposal 
now  tmder  consideration  by  Congress.  At 
the  earns  time  the  proposed  meaaurs  Is  de- 
signed In  a  manner  calculated  to  temper 
ths  Inflationary  aspecu  UAU:\lly  attendant 
upon  Government  credit  supports. 

Of  all  members  of  our  cItlTenry,  the  vet- 
eran and  hU  family  are  unquestionably  the 
hardest  hit  by  the  current  housing  shortage. 
Despite  the  efforts  of  the  home-bulldlng  In- 
dustry In  a(  hievlng  the  current  level  of  house 
production,  there  u  sbundant  evldenoe  that 
llM  great  ma}<n-lty  of  veterans  are  not  ab!e 
lo  aoet  the  prices  of  those  homes,  and  tur- 
tbgr,  thoee  vetersns  who  eon  most  them  are 
expertonctag  frsst  dtAetiit|r  tn  obtalalrg  fa- 
vorabls  Aiianciii«  isrms,  Any  leglsUtion 
slOMd  at  alleviaiiitg  ihu  sboru^e  must,  in 
all  faUtiSM,  give  rsul  niesnlng  to  veterans' 
prslMOaos  by  glvuig  v«t«rai>s  an  effective 
oompsMtlve  puaitlou  in  thair  aiiempu  to  buy 
or  rent  suitable  abslter. 

Tbe  Initial  atumpt  of  the  Conffrsas  to 
afford  a  housing  credit  aasutance  to  vet- 
erans, through  title  III  of  the  Servicemen's 
Readjustment  Act,  has  until  rscently  proved 
to  be  the  greatest  single  botjsing  aid  which 
ths  Government  has  mads  svallabls  to  vet- 
erans. More  than  IQOfiOO  World  War  II 
veterana  have  solved  their  housitig  problem 
by  purchasing  homes  under  ths  Service  Re- 
adjustment Act.  Since  tbe  fall  of  1947.  how- 
ever, the  Ol-loan  program  has  been  progres- 
alvely  hampered  by  an  increasing  tightening 
of  crsdit  and  by  sicssslvs  hoiulng  costs  and 
prlcea.  cauaed  at  leaat  la  part  by  the  diver- 
sion of  materials  and  labor  into  upper- 
bracket  hoiulng  priced  far  above  the  ability 
to  pay  of  the  vast  majority  of  prospective 
veteran  purchasers. 

TbU  bill  U  designed  to  reverse  these  trends 
and  put  ths  veteran  once  again  in  the  bous- 
ing market.  It  will  help  the  veteran  help 
himself. 

nPLANATION  or  THX  BUX  BT  SECnOlfS 

Section  511.  Homestead  associations 
Section  611   authorlzea  the  Administrator 
of   Veterans'   Affairs,  on   tbe   application   of 
five  or  more  veterans,  to  grant  charters  In 
nonprofit    veterans'    homestead   associations 
for  the  purpose  of  acquiring  or  constructing 
hoiislng  for  aale  or  rent  at  actual  cost  to 
veterans.     Such   associations  would   be  au- 
thorlaed  to  borrow  money  from  the  Admin- 
istrator of  Veterans'  Affairs  st  an   interent 
rate  of  one-quarter  of   1  percent  in  excess 
of  the  cost  of  the  money  to  the  Government. 
Loans  to  the  asaoclations  would  be  repay- 
able to  the  AdmlnUtrator  on  either  a  short- 
term  or  long-term  basU.     Long-term  loans 
would  be  amortized  over  a  period  of  40  years 
if    the   housing    constructed    or   acquired    Is 
held  by  the  aasoclatlons  for  rental  to  vet- 
erana,  or  over  a  period  of  32  years  if  such 
houalng  comprises  multlimlt  structures   to 
be  sold  or  held  on  a  cooperative  or  mutual 
ownerahip  baaU.    The  associations  would  be 
empowered  to  construct  single-family  dwell- 
iBfi,  either  urban  or  rural,  for  sale  to  In- 
dividual veterans,  but  individual  purchasers 
would  be  required  to  finance  such  purchases 
through  local  financing  Institutions,  and  the 
aasocUtlons  would  be  required  to  apply  the 
prooeeda  of  such  sales  upon  the  indebtedness 
of    the    association    to    the    AdmlnUtrator. 
Where  tinlU  in  multlimit  structures  are  sold 
or  held  on  a  cooperative  or  mutual  owner- 
ship basU,   the   associations  would  be  per- 
mitted  to  finance   the  cost  over  a  32-year 
period.      Veterans    ptirchaslng    Blngle-xmlt 
housing   from   an   association  could   obtain 
loans  jruaranteed  by  the  AdmlnUtrator  tinder 
tlUe  III  of  the  Servicemen's  Readjustment 
Act  amorUeable  over  a  32-year  pericd. 


Tbo  Mttmoted  oost  of  tmlts  to  be  oon- 
structed  or  ooqulred  by  an  ■■■omtloii  eovid 
not  average  more  than  $lOfiOO  pw  vntt,  gnd 
tbo  Msoeutions  would  be  oompolled  to  mn 
or  rent  such  uniu  at  prioM  roaeonably  rep- 
rsssntlng  ths  cost  to  ths  association.  Tbe 
aeaocUtlona  would  be  regulated  and  super- 
vtaed  by  the  AdmlnUtrator  of  Veterans'  Af- 
fslrs.  Appro%-al  would  be  denied  for  ths  pur- 
chaas  or  construction  of  units  In  excess  of 
local  veteran  demand,  or  Involving  a  oost 
found  to  bs  too  high  locslly  In  comparison 
with  ths  current  price  or  rental  of  similar 
uniu. 

Membership  in  aasoclatlons  would  be  llm- 
Itsd  to  vsurana  of  World  War  II  and  each 
assodaUon  eotdd  otbsrwiss  prescribe  lU  oim 
byUws  defining  eUflMllty  to  membrrship 
in  tbe  partletilor  MMfliatton,  Bach  veteran 
deatring  to  booooie  a  member  would  be  re- 
quired to  dopoMt  glM  with  the  sMQclotlOB 
and  to  file  wlttl  MM  AdmlnUtrator  Ml  Sfld*- 
vlt  to  the  effeot  tlwt  be  u  not  a  Oommuolot 
and  does  not  botoog'to  Miy  subversirt  or- 
ganisation. 

The  net  tnoomes  of  associations  would  be 
exempt  from  ri>deral  taxstlon  srul  Buts  and 
local  using  auihoritlss  would  be  precluded 
from  imposing  sny  uxes  upon  ssiK)clatiuns 
greater  than  taxes  imposed  in  the  locality 
upon  similar  nonprofit  corporations  (similar 
authority  now  exUU  for  Federal  aavlngs  and 
loan  aaaoclatlons ) ,  Assoclatlona  would,  how- 
ever,  be  required  to  pay  normal  property 
taxes.  AssocUtlons  could  bs  dissolvsd  or 
placed  In  receivership  by  the  AdmlnUtrstor, 
if  necessary,  by  suit  in  ths  Fsdcral  couru. 
Upon  dissolution  of  any  association  the  net 
asseu  of  the  associstion  remaining  after 
payment  of  its  obligations  wovild  bs  covered 
Into  the  United  SUtes  Treasury  aa  mlaeel- 
laneous receipts.  An  Advisory  Council  U  pro- 
vided to  asaUt  the  AdmlnUtrator  of  Veterans' 
Affairs  In  ths  execution  of  hU  duties  with 
rsgard  to  ths  aasoclatlons.  Authority  to 
charter  assodationa  and  to  make  loans  to 
them  would  expire  July  25,  1957. 

It  U  expected  that  an  assocUtlon  will  actu- 
ally undertake  Its  construction  through  pri- 
vate building  contractors,  but  that  through 
the  award  of  firm  contracts,  the  elimination 
of  speculative  profits,  the  cut-back  or  recap- 
ture of  contingency  marges,  the  advantage- 
ous financing,  the  land-development  grants, 
and  the  elimination  of  sales  expenses,  the 
net  cost  to  the  association  of  each  unit  con- 
structed will  be  substantially  lower  than  the 
price  of  any  comparable  imlts  which  could 
otherwise   be    made    available   to    veterans. 
Once  completed,  the  monthly  carrying  cost 
or  rental  of  the  Individual  units,  due  first,  to 
the  lower   Initial  cost,  and  second,  to  the 
longer    repayment    periods    In    conjunction 
with  low-Interest  rates,  will  be  substantially 
less  than  veterans  could  obtain  under  either 
exUtlng  facilities  or  those  contemplated  by 
other  pending  legislation.    Prior  review  and 
approval  by  the  AdmlnUtrator  of  each  proj- 
ect proposed  by  an  association  will  Insure 
against  unwise  or  unsound  activity.    Annual 
audit  of  the  associations'  accounts  and  rec- 
ords will,  with  other  proper  regulatory  and 
procedural  requirements,  supply  needed  safe- 
guards to  assure  against  improvident  or  In- 
efllclent  operations. 
Section  512.  Grants  for  public  facUities 
As  an  Integral  part  of  this  broad  attack 
on   the  veteraxis'  housing  shortage,  section 
512  U  Intended  to  offset  the  present  scarcity 
and  high  cost  of  improved  land.     It  author- 
lass  the  Federal  Works  AdmlnUtrator  to  aid 
State  and  local  governments  or  associations 
by  50  percent  grants  for  streets,  water  and 
sewer,  and  other  similar  facilities  wherever 
tbe  Veterans'  AdmlnUtrator  finds  such  com- 
munity faculties  necessary  for  eflectlve  use 
of  the  hoiulng  provided  under  section  611  of 
the  bill.    Subsections  (c)   and  (d)   contain 
safeguards  to  assure  that  the  public  facili- 
ties will  conform  to  local  standards  and  will 
be  adequately  maintained,  as  well  as  that 


tbo  veterMM  and  tbeir  famtttes  will  roeeie* 
•DOftti  onoadod.  Wbore  tbe  grant  !• 
to  M  ■wortstlon.  tbe  Mil  proridee  for 
the  transfer  of  ttM  ooo^plotod  public  facllitleo 
to  the  uppropriato  local  government. 

ThU  aecticMi  will  MbtUBtUally  lower  tho 
first  oost  of  ths  home  as  wall  as  ths  ann«ol 
ssssssmmti  and  otbsr  chsrges  usually  im- 
posed on  home  owners  for  public  facilities. 
It  will  also  aasurs  that  thess  vital  facilltiea 
are  ready  to  serre  the  veteran  when  he  moves 
into  bis  home. 

Perhaps  the  $300,000,000  here  authorised  U 
not  enough  to  finance  all  the  community  fa- 
unties  that  may  be  required  for  the  now 
housing  under  the  bill.  It  will,  however, 
fulfill  the  most  urgent  needs.  It  la  oontom- 
ptatrd  that  the  remainder  will  be  protidod 
through  usual  channels  without  Federal  aid, 

FMetal  aid  for  lecM  community  faellltloo 
bof  Mnple  prooMMat.  Dttrlag  tbe  war,  moro 
than  gS004)OOX)00  WM  granted  by  tbe  red- 
tnA  Oovommoat  to  looM  public  bodies  for 
public  facilities  rslatMl  to  beuMnf  for  ladiM* 
trial  workers,  TbM  ooaualttoe  bollovss  tbal 
tbe  Congrees  bss  at  least  m  greot  an  obli- 
gstton  to  the  vetersns. 

gectton  813.  Investments  in  lending 
institutions 

Beetion  618  authorizes  the  Home  Loan  Bank 
Board  to  make  InvestmenU  in  ssvlngs  banks. 
cocperattve  banks,  and  inf^tltuttons  (savings 
or  building  and  loan  assoclstlons,  etc.)  thst 
are  members  of  a  Federsl  Home  Loan  Bank 
or  Insured  by  the  FMeral  Barings  and  Loan 
Insurance  Corporation.  For  thu  ptuposs  tbe 
bill  would  make  available  to  the  Board  sucb 
siuns.  up  to  •760.000,000  per  annum,  as  the 
Board  may  request  during  the  8  years  fol- 
lowing the  enactment  of  the  bill. 

ThU  section  U  designed  (1)  to  relieve  tbe 
current  sbortags  of  capital  for  loans  to  vet- 
erans for  the  purposes  of  section  601  of  title 
III,  since  the  Inability  of  veterans  to  obtsin 
financing  under  the  present  provUlons  of 
title  III  in  many  localltiea  U  daily  becoming 
more  acute;  (2)  to  assure  that  niortgage 
money  will  be  available  to  permit  the  financ- 
ing through  private  institutions  of  homee 
constructed  by  veterans'  homestead  associa- 
tions under  section  611  {1}  (1)  of  title  III 
as  added  to  ths  act  by  thU  bill. 

Funds  provided  under  thU  section  may  be 
used  by  the  specified  classes  of  Institutions 
only  for  loans  not  over  80,000  which  are  made 
for  the  purposes  of  section  501  of  title  III 
(purchase,  construction,  improvement,  and 
repair  of  homes)  which  are  guaranteed  or 
Insured  under  that  title.  A  limitation  of 
$9,000,  on  loans  made  with  such  financing, 
U  placed  In  the  bill  to  provide  an  incentive 
to  builders  to  provide  homes  for  veterans 
within  that  amount,  and  to  channel  these 
funds  into  housing  the  purchase  price  of 
which  is  realUtlcally  within  the  repayment 
ability  of  the  great  bulk  of  veterans.  Pref- 
erence must  ge  given  by  the  Board  to  in- 
stitutions in  areas  where  money  for  veterans' 
loans  U  otherwise  scarce.  The  inatitutions 
in  which  thU  money  U  invested  will  pay 
dividends  or  interest  to  the  Government, 
Just  as  they  do  to  private  investors.  Rates 
currently  paid  by  these  institutions  average 
between  2  and  2V2  percent  per  yefr,  and 
are  generally  more  than  the  average  cost  of 
money  to  the  Government. 

ThU  provUion  will  relieve  credit  stringen- 
cies throughout  the  country  by  the  use  of 
the  facilities  ol  exUting  privately  owned  and 
managed  institutions,  the  staffs  of  which 
are  already  well  experienced  in  the  same  type 
of  lending,  and  which  In  fact  originated  up 
to  80  percent  of  all  veterans'  home  loans 
in  the  earlier  stages  of  the  title  m  program. 
Assurance  U  provided  to  institutions  who 
accept  these  funds  fur  investment  that 
precipitous  governnvental  action  In  demand- 
ing withdrawal  will  not  upset  their  normal 
cash  position.  ThU  assurance  U  given  in 
the  provUion  limiting  required  repayments 
in  any  1  year  to  not  more  than  4  perc«it 
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I  14  Is  designed  to  make  farm  credit 
:o  veterans  on  favorable  terms, 
farm  loaiu  at  so  low  a  rate  as  4 
limited  In  many  agricultural 
a  result  many  World  War  II  vet- 
to  succeed  In  farming  have 
e  to  find  any  lender  to  make  them 
or  insured  loans. 
and  banks  are  authorized  by  this 
I  aake  farm  real-estate  loaiu  to  vet- 
title  III  without  regard  to  cer- 
llmitatlcns  and  restrictions  under 
Farm  Loan  Act  and  other  stat- 
41so  authorizes  the  Federal  land 
such  loaiu  made  by  other 
to  pledge  loaiu  so  made  or  pur- 
securlty  for  farm-loan  or  other 
to  Issue  or  to  cause  to  be  Issued 
or  other  bonds  secured  thereby. 
Farm  Loan  Act  limits  the  ratio 
made  by  the  Federal  land  banks 
t  of  the  "normal  agricultural 
farm  real  estate  and  authorizes 
of  bonds  secured  by  such  loans. 
(d)  of  the  aoiended  Servicemen's 
t  Act  removed  somewhat  slml- 
os  from  national  banks  and 
In  the  case  of  GI  loans,  but  did 
restrictions  on  Federal  laad 
land  banks  are  a  large  fac- 
reai-eatate  lending  and  are  now 
>y  raatrlctlons  which  this  section 
remove,  from  being  of  service  to 
n  veterans  In  connection  with 
or  Insiired  loans.  This  section 
516  (e)  provide  methods  by 
land  banks  can  obtain  funds 
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Sec  ion  515.  Secondary  market 
Section  15  establlahes  a  long-range  Gov- 
ernment I  scondary  market  for  home  and 
farm  loans  which  are  guaranteed  or  Insured 
the  larvlcemen's  Readjiutment  Act  of 
1M4.  as  an  ended.  The  need  for  such  a  mar- 
ket has  become  more  and  more  pronotmeed 
since  the  ecplratlon  on  June  30.  1947,  of  the 


Government  market  administered  by  the  Re- 
construction  Finance   Corporation. 

The  problem  la  by  no  means  confined  to 
lenders  in  rural  communities  where  there  la 
a  dearth  of  mortgage  money,  nor  to  those 
lenders  which  have  reached  a  saturation 
point  in  their  ability  to  make  additional  OI 
loan3  In  the  absence  of  assured  secondary 
market  support  for  a  portion  of  their  fur- 
ther commitments.  The  incentive  for  lend- 
ing Institutions  In  urban  areaa  aa  well  to  In- 
vest In  4  percent  GI  mortgages  has  t>een 
greatly  weakened  apace  with  the  recent  arm- 
ing of  yields  in  the  money  market.  The  ef- 
forts of  the  lack  of  an  adequate  secondary 
market  are  evident  in  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion statistics  showing  the  trend  of  GI  home- 
loan  applications  received  during  recent 
months.  The  number  of  home-loan  appli- 
cations has  declined  sharply  since  Septemt>er 
1947.  By  March  1948  receipts  were  43  per- 
cent below  September  1947.  The  phenome- 
non of  a  decline  in  GI  home-loan  activity 
during  a  period  when  new  home  completions 
have  been  approaching  a  near-record  peak  is 
largely  attributable  to  the  aggravation  of  the 
secondary-market  problem. 

The  aecondary  market  provided  for  in  sec- 
tion 515  of  this  bill  Is  designed  to  Include 
safeguards  ample  to  prevent  abuse  of  the 
market  and  to  encourage  lenders  to  aell  GI 
loans  to  the  Government  only  In  case  of 
acute  future  need. 

The  major  provlstona  of  the  market  and 
the  supporting  reaaons  for  the  Inclusion  of 
each  provision  are  these: 

( 1 )  A  market  for  farm  loans,  which  were 
not  eligible  for  sale  to  the  Reconstruction 
Finance  Corporation  market,  is  establlGiied. 
The  extension  of  the  market  to  Include  farm 
loans  will  fill  a  conspicuous  void  and.  by 
encouraging  private  lending  Institutions  to 
make  farm  loans  at  the  4-percent  maximum 
Interest  rate  permitted  by  the  Servicemen's 
Readjustment  Act.  will  enable  veterans  to 
obtain  liberal  financing  from  lending  insti- 
tutions in  their  local  communities. 

(2)  Only  loans  made  after  the  eflTectlve 
date  of  the  enabling  legislation  are  eligible 
for  purchase  by  the  market.  Inasmuch  as 
the  purpose  for  creating  the  Government 
sacondary  market  Is  to  provide  addltiondi 
OI  home  and  farm  loan  credit  where  it  !s 
now  nonexistent  or  difficult  to  obtain,  the 
market  does  not  and  should  not  apply  retro- 
actively to  loans  already  made  to  veterans. 

(3)  Loans  are  eligible  for  sale  to  the  mar- 
ket for  a  term  of  5  years  from  the  date  of 
origination  of  the  loan.  This  provision  Is 
deemed  neceaaary  to  prevent  the  recurrence  of 
a  flurry  to  sell  GI  loans  such  as  the  one  which 
took  place  Just  prior  to  the  termination  of 
tbs  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation  sec- 
ondary market  by  Congress  on  June  30,  1047. 
and  more  Important,  to  Introduce  a  stabiliz- 
ing influence  upon  the  mortgage  portfolios  of 
lending  institutions.  The  firm  assurance  to 
the  lender  that  he  may  sell  a  fixed  percentage 
of  hu  loans  at  any  time  during  the  5-year 
period  after  origination  should  encourage 
him  to  hold  his  GI  loans  as  earning  assets 
and  to  sell  them  only  in  case  of  real  need. 

(4)  Each  lender  Is  limited  in  the  amount 
he  can  sell  to  the  market.  He  can  sell  no 
more  than  50  percent  of  the  original  amount 
of  his  future  loans  at  par.  and  an  additional 
25  percent  at  a  discount  of  1>,  percent.  1.  e.. 
at  OS' 3  percent  of  the  outstanding  balances. 
This  provision  will  require  that  the  lender 
rettUn  a  substantial  proportion  of  his  GI  loan 
portfolio  and  will  prevent  entry  into  the 
program  of  lenders  with  slender  capital  who 
would  count  on  aelllng  100  percent  of  their 
loana  to  the  market  as  faat  as  turn-over 
would  permit. 

(5)  The  Administrator  Is  directed  to  re- 
fuse to  purchase  any  loan  which.  In  his 
Judgment,  does  not  reflect  acceptable  credit 
and  security  requirements  In  Its  origination. 
This  provision  Is  Included  to  permit  the 
Administrator  to  screen  out  those  mortgages 


made  without  full  adherence  to  the  uaual 
standards  of  good  lending  practices,  so  that 
the  Government's  risk  of  loss  may  be  mini- 
mized. 

(6)  No  loan  may  exceed  •10.000  In  original 
amount.  The  intention  of  this  limitation  Is 
to  Induce  lenders  to  give  preference  to  the 
financing  of  low-cost  homes. 

(7)  No  momentary  limitation  haa  been 
placed  upon  the  aggregate  dollar  amount 
which  may  be  used  by  the  Administrator  for 
the  purchase  of  eligible  loans.  Thla  Is  In- 
tended to  allay  the  fears  that  lenders  might 
have  that  they  might  be  excluded  for  lack 
of  funds  In  the  market,  when  they  should 
find  a  real  need  to  sell  some  of  their  loana. 
A  market  with  a  limited  amount  of  funda. 
on  the  other  band,  would  encourage  lenders 
to  rush  their  loans  for  Immediate  sale  to 
the  Government. 

Section  516.  Provision  for  funds 
Section  516  authorizes  and  directs  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  make  available 
to  the  respective  agencies  of  the  Government 
specified,  the  sums  alloted  to  each  of  them 
to  accomplish  the  objectives  of  the  bill. 
These  sums  are  as  follows: 

(1)  To  the  Administrator  of  Veterana* 
Affairs  for  loans  to  veterans'  homestead  saso- 
clatlons.  up  to  •1.000.000,000  per  annum  for  S 
years,  and  such  sums  as  he  may  from  time  to 
time  request  for  operation  of  the  secondary 
market; 

(2)  To  the  Home  Loan  Bank  Board  up  to 
•750.000.000  per  annum  for  Investment  in 
eligible  Institutions  for  5  years: 

(3)  To  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  for 
loans  to  Federal  land  banks,  and  loans  under 
the  Farmers  Home  Administration  Act,  up  to 
•100,000.000  per  annum,  for  5  years;  and 

(4)  To  the  Federal  Works  Administrator 
for  grants  for  public  facilities,  up  to  •200.- 
000.000. 

Advances  on  account  of  these  sums  are 
required  to  be  deposited  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  on  request  of  the  respective 
agency.  Such  advances,  until  repaid,  with 
the  exception  of  the  .Federal  Works  Agency 
grants,  and  moneys  made  available  to  Fed- 
eral land  banks,  carry  Interest  at  ratea  fixed 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  taking  into 
consideration  the  current  average  rats  on 
ouutandlng  marketable  obligations  of  the 
United  States.  The  Interest  rate  on  loans 
to  Federal  land  banks  U  to  be  such  rate,  not 
In  excess  of  2>4  percent  per  annum,  as  Is 
fixed  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  This  maximum 
rate  Is  specified  in  the  light  of  rates  currently 
payable  on  land  bank  bonds,  to  assure  their 
continued  ability  to  make  guaranteed  loans 
at  4  percent  per  annum,  which  is  their  cur- 
rent rate  on  loans.  Moneys  for  such  ad- 
vances are  to  be  obtained  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  by  using  the  proceeds  of  the 
sale  of  any  securities  hereafter  issued  under 
the  Second  Liberty  Bond  Act,  the  purposes 
of  which  are  extended  for  such  financing. 

Broad  discretion  with  respect  to  the  man- 
agement of  such  funds,  within  the  specific 
purposes  and  limitations  defined  In  the  bill, 
are  given  to  the  various  agencies.  It  may  be 
pointed  out  that  In  their  respective  exercise 
of  this  discretion  and  the  related  functions 
these  various  agencies  will  not  be  engaged  in 
financial  activities  novel  to  their  present 
operations,  but  rather,  will  merely  augment 
and  extend  somewhat  the  various  services 
which  are  typical  to  their  customary  duties, 
and  in  which  their  officers  and  employees 
are  well  experienced. 

Section  517.  Incontestability  clause 
Section  617  of  the  bill  adds  an  Inconteet- 
abUlty  provision  to  title  m  of  the  Service- 
men's Readjustment  Act  to  cover  the  evi- 
dence of  guaranty  or  Insurance  issued  by  the 
Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs  on  loans 
made  under  that  title.  The  Inclusion  of  this 
provision  will  encourage  lenders  to  partici- 
pate or  increase  participation  in  the  title  m 
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loan  program  In  that  more  positive  assurance 
will  k>e  given  to  lender  participants  aa  to  the 
extent  of  their  risk  In  making  loans  to  vet- 
erans. Both  the  need  and  the  solution  thus 
to  be  supplied  follows  the  precedent  afforded 
In  the  Insurance  of  mortgage  loans  by  the 
Federal  Housing  Administration.  The  pro- 
posed provision  closely  parallels  In  purpose 
and  scope  the  provision  added  to  the  Na- 
tional Housing  Art  In  1039  to  encourage 
lender  participation  In  the  FHA  program  (53 
Stat.  806.  12  U.  8.  C.  1709  (e) ). 

Section  518.  Termination  of  second  mortgage 
loan  guaranty 

Section  518  proposes  the  deletion  from  the 
GI  bill  of  section  505a.  which  permits  the 
guaranty  of  a  second  mortgage  loan  in  con- 
junction  with   a   primary   loan    insured   by 
the  Federal  Housing  Administration.    This 
form  of  combination  loan,  while  much  lesa 
advantageous  from  the  standpoint  of  the  vet- 
eran. Is  more  advantageous  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  lender.     In  many  cases  the  com- 
bination loan  costs  the  veteran  up  to  10  per- 
cent more  than  would  a  straight  section  501 
loan   In   a   corresponding   amount.     Section 
605a  is  not   in  fact  achieving   its  purpose, 
since  down  payments  are  as  frequently  re- 
quired to  cover  the  balance  above  the  com- 
bination loan  as  they  are  In  section  601  loans. 
Moreover,  the  combination  loan,  affording  as 
it  does  three  layers  of  price  support.  Is  re- 
garded as  being  more  Infiatlonary  than  the 
501  loan.     It  Is  thought  that  If  eliminated 
from  the  GI  loan  program  at  this  time,  when 
accompanied  by  the  secondary  market  pro- 
visions of   section   615   and   the   incontest- 
ability clatose  (sec.  617),  the  Impact  of  the 
deletion  upon  the  ability  of  the  veteran  to 
get  home-loan  financing  will  be  negligible, 
and  will  net  a  benefit  rather  than  a  detri- 
ment to  veteran  borrowers  as  a  whole. 
Estimate  of  cost 
It  Is  not  possible  to  estimate  the  probable 
cost  of  this  bill.    However,  it  should  be  noted 
that   all   funds  authorized   to  be  exp>ended 
under  the  program,  with  the  exception  of  the 
•200,000,000  for  grants  for  essential  public 
facilities  are  repayable  to  the  Treasury  with 
Interest.     It  Is  the  belief  of  the  committee 
that  the  ultimate  actual  cost  to  the  Govern- 
ment win  be  low  when  contrasted  with  the 
beneficial  results  to  be  attained,  or  with  the 
prospective  cost  to  the  Government  of  any 
comparable  housing  production  aids, 

tAMSXTES   UXnX 

In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  clause 
9a,  rule  XIII.  House  of  Representatives,  the 
changes  made  in  existing  law  by  the  bill 
are  shown  as  follows  (exUtlng  law  proposed 
to  be  omitted  Is  In  black  brackeU;  new  mat- 
ter is  m  quotation  marks;  existing  law  In 
which  no  changes  are  proposed  is  shown  in 

roman) :  ,...». 

Title  in  of  Public  Law  346.  Seventy-eighth 
Congress,  as  amended  (Servicemen's  Read- 
justment Act  of  1044.  as  amended) : 

TITLE  in— LOANS  rOS  THl  PtJXCHASl  OR 
CONSTHUCnON  or  homes,  farms,  and  BtJSI- 
NESa   PaOPERTT 

Chapter  V — General  provisions  for  loans 
Sec  500.  (a)  Any  person  who  shall  have 
served  in  the  active  military  or  naval  service 
of  the  United  States  at  any  time  on  or  after 
September  16,  1040,  and  prior  to  the  termi- 
nation of  the  present  war  and  who  shall 
have  been  discharged  or  released  therefrom 
under  conditions  other  than  dishonorable 
after  active  service  of  00  days  or  more,  or 
by  reason  of  an  Injury  or  disability  Incurred 
in  service  in  line  of  duty,  shall  be  eligible 
for  the  beneflU  of  this  title.  Any  loan  made 
by  such  veteran  within  10  years  after  the 
termination  of  the  war  for  any  of  the  pur- 
poses and  in  compliance  with  the  provisions, 
specified  in  thU  title,  is  automatically 
guaranteed  by  the  Government  by  this  tlUe 
in  an  amount  not  exceeding  50  percent  of 
the  loan:  Provided.  That  the  aggregate 
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amount  guaranteed  shall  not  exceed  ^2.000 
in  the  case  of  non-real-estate  loans,  nor 
•4,000  in  the  case  of  real-estate  loans;  or  a 
prorated  portion  thereof  on  loans  of  both 
types  or  combination  thereof. 

(b)  Loans  guaranteed  under  this  title 
shall  be  payable  under  such  terms  and  con- 
ditions as  may  be  agreed  upon  by  the  parties 
thereto,  subject  to  the  conditions  and  limi- 
tations of  this  title  and  the  regulations 
issued  pursuant  to  section  504:  Provided, 
That  the  liability  under  the  guaranty  within 
the  limitations  of  this  title  shall  decrease 
or  Increase  pro  rata  with  any  decrease  or 
Increase  of  the  amount  of  the  unpaid  portion 
of  the  obligation:  Provided  further,  That 
loans  guaranteed  under  this  title  shall  bear 
Interest  at  a  rate  not  exceeding  4  percent 
per  annum  and  shall  be  payable  in  full  in 
not  more  than  25  years,  or  in  the  case  of 
loans  on  farm  realty  in  not  more  than  40 
years:  And  provided  further.  That  (1)  the 
maturity  on  a  non-real-eetate  loan  shall  not 
exceed  10  years;  (2)  any  loan  for  a  term  in 
excess  of  5  years  shall  be  amortized  In 
accordance  with  established  procedure;  (3) 
except  as  provided  In  section  505  any  real- 
estate  loan,  other  than  for  repairs,  altera- 
tions or  Improvements,  shall  be  secured  by  a 
first  Hen  on  the  realty,  and  a  non-real-estate 
loan,  except  as  to  working  or  other  capital, 
merchandise,  good  will  and  other  Intangible 
assets,  shall  be  secured  by  personalty  to  the 
extent  legal  and  practicable. 

(c)  An  honorable  discharge  shall  be  deemed 
a  certificate  of  eligibility  to  apply  for  a  guar- 
anteed loan.  Any  veteran  who  does  not  have 
a  discharge  certificate,  or  who  received  a  din- 
charge  other  than  honorable,  may  apply  t,o 
the  Administrator  for  a  certificate  of  eli- 
gibility. Upon  making  a  loan  as  provided 
herein,  the  lender  shall  forthwith  transmit 
to  the  Administrator  a  statement  setting 
forth  the  full  name  and  serial  number  of  tlie 
veteran,  amount  and  terms  of  the  loan,  and 
the  legal  description  of  the  property,  together 
with  the  appraisal  report  made  by  the  desig- 
nated appraiser.  Where  the  loan  Is  auto- 
matically guaranteed,  the  Administrator 
shall  provide  the  lender  with  a  loan  guar- 
anty. He  shall  also  endorse  on  the  veteran's 
discharge,  or  eligibility  certificate,  the 
amount  and  type  of  guaranty  used,  and  the 
amount,  if  any,  remaining.  An  amount 
equivalent  to  4  percent  on  the  amount  orltgl- 
nally  guaranteed  shall  be  paid  to  the  lender 
by  the  Administrator  out  of  available  ap- 
propriations, to  be  credited  upon  the  loiin. 
Nothing  herein  shall  be  deemed  to  preclude 
the  assignment  of  any  guaranteed  loan  or 
the  assignment  of  the  security  therefor, 

(d)  Loans  guaranteed  hereunder  may  be 
made  by  any  Federal  land  bank,  national 
bank.  State  bank,  private  bank,  building  and 
loan  association,  Insurance  company,  credit 
union,  or  mortgage  and  loan  company,  that 
is  subject  to  examination  and  supervision  by 
an  agency  of  the  United  States  or  of  any 
State  or  Territory,  Including  the  District  of 
Columbia.  Any  loan  at  least  20  i>ercent  of 
which  Is  guaranteed  under  this  title  may  be 
made  by  any  national  bank,  or  Federal  sav- 
ings and  loan  association;  or  by  any  bank, 
trust  company,  building  and  loan  association, 
or  Insurance  company  organized  or  author- 
ized to  do  business  In  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, without  regard  to  the  limitations  and 
restrictions  of  any  other  statute  with  resjject 


(1)  ratio  of  amount  of  loan  to  the  value  of 
the  property; 

(2)  maturity  of  loan; 

(3)  requirement  for  mortgage  or  othei  se- 
curity; 

(4)  dignity  of  Hen;  or 

(5)  percentage  of  assets  which  may  be  In- 
vested In  real  estate  loans. 

(e)  Any  loan  proposed  to  be  made  to  an 
eligible  veteran  by  any  lender  not  of  a  class 
specified  in  subsection  (d)  may  be  guaran- 
teed by  the  Administrator,  if  he  finds  that 


it  is  in  accord,  otherwise  with  the  provisions 
of  this  title,  as  amended. 

Purchase  or  Construction  of  Homes 
S»c.  601.  Any  loan  made  to  a  veteran  under 
this  title,  the  proceeds  of  which  are  to  bo 
used  for  purchasing  residential  property  or 
jconstructlng  a  dwelling  to  be  occupied  as 
his  home  or  for  the  purpose  of  making  re- 
pairs, alterations,  or  Improvements  In  prop- 
erty owned  by  him  and  occupied  as  his  home, 
is  automatically  guaranteed  if  made  pursuant 
to  the  provisions  of  this  title,  including  the 
following: 

( 1 )  That  the  proceeds  of  such  loan  will  be 
used  for  payment  of  the  property  purchased 
or  constructed  or  improved; 

(2)  That  the  contemplated  terms  of  pay- 
ment required  in  any  mortgage  to  be  given 
in  part  payment  of  the  purchase  price  or  the 
construction  cost  bear  a  proi>er  relation  to 
the  veteran's  present  and  anticipated  Income 
and  expenses;  and  that  the  natxire  and  con- 
dition of  the  property  is  such  as  to  be  suit- 
able for  dweUlng  purposes;  and 

( 3 )  That  the  price  paid  or  to  be  paid  by  the 
veteran  for  such  property  or  for  the  cost  of 
construction,  repairs,  or  alterations  does  not 
exceed  the  reasonable  value  thereof  as  de- 
termined by  proper  appraisal  made  by  an 
appraiser  designated  by  the  Administrator. 

Purchase  of  Farms  and  Farm  Equipment 
Sec.  502,  Any  loan  made  to  a  veteran  under 
this  title,  the  proceeds  of  which  are  to  ba 
used  for  purchasing .  any  lands,  buildings, 
livestock,  equipment,  machinery,  supplies  or 
Implements,  or  for  repairing,  altering,  con- 
structing or  Improving  any  land,  equipment, 
or  building,  including  the  farmhouse,  to  t>e 
used  In  farming  operations  conducted  by 
the  veteran  involving  production  in  excess  of 
his  own  needs,  or  for  working  capital  require- 
ments necessary  for  such  operations,  or  to 
purchase  stock  in  a  cooperative  association 
where  the  purchase  of  such  stock  is  required 
by  Federal  statute  as  an  Incident  to  obtain- 
ing the  loan.  Is  automatically  guaranteed  if 
made  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  this  title, 
including  the  following: 

( 1 )  That  the  proceeds  of  such  loan  will  be 
tised  for  any  such  purposes  in  connection 
with  bona  fide  farming  operations  conducted 
by  the  applicant; 

(2)  That  such  property  will  be  useful  In 
and  reasonably  necessary  for  efficiently  con- 
ducting such  operations; 

(3)  That  the  ability  and  experience  of  the 
veteran,  and  the  nature  of  the  proposed 
farming  operations  to  be  conducted  by  him, 
are  such  that  there  is  a  reasonable  likeli- 
hood that  such  operations  will  be  successful; 
and 

(4)  That  the  purchase  price  paid  or  to  be 
paid  by  the  veteran  for  such  property  does 
not  exceed  the  reasonable  vialue  thereof  as 
determined  by  proper  appraisal  made  by  an 
appraiser  designated  by  the  Administrator. 

Purchase  of  Business  Property 
Sec.  503.  Any  loan  made  to  a  veteran  un- 
der this  title,  the  proceeds  of  which  are  to 
be  used  for  the  purpwase  of  engaging  In  busi- 
ness or  pursuing  a  gainful  occupation,  or 
for  the  coet  of  acquiring  for  such  purpose 
land,  buildings,  supplies,  equipment,  ma- 
chinery, tools,  inventory,  stock  in  trade,  or 
fOT  the  cost  of  the  construction,  repair,  al- 
teration or  improvement  of  any  realty  or 
personalty  used  for  such  purpose,  or  to  pro- 
vide the  funds  needed  for  working  capital, 
is  automatically  guaranteed  if  made  pur- 
suant to  the  provisions  of  this  title,  in- 
cluding the  foUowlng: 

(1)  That  the  proceeds  of  such  loan  will 
be  vised  for  any  of  the  specified  purposes  in 
connection  with  bona  fide  pursuit  of  gainful 
occupation  by  the  veteran; 

(2)  That  such  property  will  be  useful  In 
and  reasonably  necessary  for  the  efficient  and 
successful  pursuit  of  such  business  or  occu- 
pation; 


^ 
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(S)  That  the  ability  and  experience  cf 
th«  TCttran  and  the  conditloaa  oader  which 
he  p»opc»M  to  pursue  such  bOiteMi  oar  occu- 
paUon.  are  auch  that  there  la  a  t— ennsbte 
likelihood  t  tiat  he  will  be  aiKxeaifiil  in  the 
pursuit  of  I  uch  buslceBs  or  occupatloc:  and 

(4)  That  the  purchaae  price  paid  or  to 
be  paid  by  the  veteran  for  such  property, 
or  the  cos ;  oX  auch  ccnstructlon,  altera- 
tlooa,  or  la  provementa,  does  not  exceed  the 
reaaonable  value  thereof  as  determined  by 
proper  appr  ilsal  made  by  an  appraiser  desig- 
nated by  the  Administrator. 
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Secondary  Loans 

a)  In  any  case  wherein  a  prln- 

for  any   of  the  purposes  stated 

501.  502.  or  503.  is  approved  by  a 

7  to  be  made  or  giiaranteed  or 

pursuant  to  applicable  law  and 

and   the  veteran   Is   in  need  of 

to  cover  the  remainder  of  the 

or  cost,  or  a  part  thereof,  the 

.  aub)ect  otherwise  to  the  pro- 

tlUe.  may  guarantee  the  full 

the  secooc'.  loan:  Provided.  That 

loan  shrill  not  exceed  20  pcr- 

purchase   price    or   cost:    And 

her.    That    regulations    to    be 

)otnUy    by    the    Administrator 

of  such  agency  may  provide  for 

both  loans  by  stich  agency  and 

ng  of  the  principal  loan  to  in- 

tnpald  portion  of  the  secondary 

axrued  Interest.  If  any.  after  the 

thereon  equals  twice  the  amount 

loan. 

wrson  who  is  a  veteran  eligible 

of  this  title,  as  provided  In 

lereof.  and  who  is  found  by  the 

Agriculture,  by  reason  of  his 

Experience,  including  training  as 

'  tnUnee.  to  be  likely  to  carry  out 

undertaking   required   of   him 

which  may  be  made  imder  the 

MS  Farm  Tenant  Act.  ahall  be 

Lhe  benefits  of  such  act  to  the 

as  if  he  were  a  farm  tenant. 
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Ji>nes 


ifrocedure  on  Default 

the  event  of  default  In  the  pay- 
loan  guaranteed  under  this  title, 
the  obligation  shall  notify  the 
who  shall  thereupon  pay  to 
he  guaranty  not  In  excess  of  the 
tion  of  the  amount  originally 
ind  shall  be  subrogated  to  the 
holder  of  the  obHpMon  to  the 
amount  paid  on  the  guaranty: 
prior  to  suit   or   foreclueure 
the  obligation  shall  notify  the 
of  the  default,  and  within  30 
the  Administrator  may.  at 
the  holder  of  the  obligation 
balance  of  the  obligation  plus 
and  receive  an  aMlgBment 
knd  security:    f»roHde<  f^uthrr. 
sing  herein  shall  be  construed 
ly  forbearance  for  the  benefit  of 
ss  may  be  agreed  upon  by  the 
loan  and  approved  by  the  Ad- 
and  (2)  the  Administrator  may 
aKt«.  not  later  than  tb*  date  of 
d  dasrse  of  foreclosurw  or  sale, 
accrual  of  interest  or  charges 


oil  Delinquent  IndebtedncH 
A  ay  loan  nade  to  a  veteran,  the 
hlch  are  to  be  used  to  refinance 
of  the  veteran  which  is  se- 


cured of  record  on  property  to  be  used  or 
occupied  by  the  veteran  as  a  home  or  for 
farming  purposes,  or  Indebtedness  Incurred 
by  him  In  the  pursuit  of  a  gainful  occupation 
which  he  is  pursuing  or  which  he  proposes  In 
good  faith  to  pursue,  or  any  delinquent  taxes 
or  assessments  on  such  property  or  buslnefs. 
Is  automatically  guaranteed  If  made  pursu- 
ant to  the  provisions  of  this  title,  including 
the  following: 

(1)  Such  loan  became  In  default  or  the 
delinquency  occurred  not  later  than  10  years 
after  the  termination  of  the  war; 

(.">  Such  refinancing  will  aid  the  veteran 
in  his  economic  readjustment;  and 

(3)  The  amotmt  of  the  guaranteed  loan 
does  not  exceed  the  reasonable  value  of  the 
pnr>perty  or  business,  as  determined  by  proper 
appraisal  made  by  an  appraiser  designated  by 
the  Administrator. 

Insurance  of  Louis 
8«c.  5C8.  (a)  Any  loans  which  might  be 
guaranteed  under  the  provisions  of  this  title, 
when  made  or  purchased  by  any  financial 
institution  subject  to  examination  and  su- 
pervision by  an  agency  of  the  United  States 
or  of  any  SUte  or  Territory,  including  the 
District  of  Columbia,  may.  in  lieu  of  such 
gusiranty.  be  insured  by  the  Administrator 
under  an  agreement  whereby  he  will  reim- 
burse any  such  institution  for  losses  In- 
ciirred  on  sxich  loan  up  to  16  percent  of  the 
aggregate  of  leans  so  made  or  purchased  by 

(b)  Loans  Insiired  hereunder  shall  be 
made  on  such  other  terms,  conditions,  and 
restrictions  ss  the  Administrator  may  pre- 
scribe within  the  limiuttons  set  forth  In  this 
title.  The  Administrator  may  fix  the  maxi- 
mum rate  of  interest  payable  on  any  class 
of  noc-real-esute  loans  Insured  hereunder 
at  a  flgtire  not  In  excess  of  a  3  percent  dis- 
count rate  or  an  equivalent  straight  Interest 
rate  on  nonamortlaed  loans. 

(c)  The  Administrator  shall  pay  the  same 
amount  on  each  loan  insured  hereunder  as 
he  would  be  required  to  pay  under  the  sixth 
sentence  of  section  500  (c)  hereof  if  the  loan 
were  guaranteed  rather  than  ins\ired. 

Powers  of  Administration 

Sac.  500.  (a)  With  respect  to  matters  aris- 
ing by  reason  of  this  title  as  now  or  here- 
after amended  and,  notwithstanding  the  pro- 
ot  any  other  law,  the  Administrator 


(1)  Sue  and  be  sued  In  his  oOcial  capacity 
in  any  court  of  competent  Jurisdiction.  State 
or  Federal; 

(2)  Subject  to  specific  limitations  In  this 
act.  consent  to  the  modlficatton.  with  respect 
to  rate  of  interest,  time  of  payment  of  prin- 
cipal or  interest  or  any  portico  thereof,  secu- 
rity or  other  provisions  of  any  note,  contract. 
mortgage,  or  other  InstnuMnt  secunng  a 
loan  which  has  been  guaranteed  or  Insured 
hereunder; 

(3)  Pay.  or  compromise,  any  claim  on.  or 
arising  because  of,  any  such  guaranty  or 
Insuranoe; 

(4)  Pay.  compromise,  waive  or  release  any 
right,  title,  claim,  lien  or  demand,  however 
acquired,  Includmg  any  equity  or  any  right 
of  radmptlan; 

(5)  PvdMsc  at  any  sale,  public,  or  private, 
upon  such  terms  and  for  such  prices  as  he 
determines  to  be  reasonable,  and  take  title 
to,  property,  real,  personal  or  mixed;  and 
similarly  sell,  at  public  or  private  sale,  ex- 
change, assign,  convey,  or  otherwise  dispose 
of  any  such  {jroperty;  and 

(6)  Complete,  administer,  operate,  obtain 
and  pay  for  Insurance  on.  and  maintain, 
renovate,  repair,  modernize,  lease,  or  other- 
wise deal  with  any  property  acquired  or  held 
pursuant  to  this  title:  Provided,  That  the  ac- 
quisition of  any  such  property  shall  not  de- 
prive any  State  or  political  subdivision  there- 
of of  lU  dvU  or  criminal  Jurisdiction  of.  on. 
or  over  such  property   (Including  power  to 


tax)  or  impair  the  rights  under  the  State  or 
local  law  of  any  persons  on  such  property. 

(b)  The  powers  by  this  section  granted 
mny  be  exercised  by  the  Administrator  with- 
out regard  to  any  other  provisions  of  law  not 
enacted  expressly  in  limitation  hereof,  which 
otherwise  would  govern  the  expenditure  of 
public  funds:  Provided,  That  section  3709  of 
the  Revised  Statutes  shall  apply  to  any  con. 
tract  for  services  or  supplies  on  account 
of  any  property  acquired  pursuant  to  this 
section  If  the  amount  of  such  contract  ex- 
ceeds 91.000. 

(c)  The  financial  transactions  of  the  Ad- 
ministrator incident  to.  or  arising  out  of.  the 
guaranty  of  loans  pursuant  to  this  title,  and 
the  acquisition,  management,  and  dlsposi- 
tlcn  of  property,  real,  personal,  or  mixed,  a* 
incident  to  such  activities  and  purstiant  tc 
this  section,  shall  be  final  and  conclusive 
upon  all  ofDoers  of  the  Government. 

Effective  Date 

Sec.  510.  This  title  as  amended,  shall  b« 
effective  from  the  date  of  enactment:  Pro- 
vided. That  any  application  for  guaranty  ol 
a  loan  filed  within  90  days  after  such  datt 
may  be  approved  under  the  title  as  it  existed 
prior  to  amendment:  And  provided  further 
That  nothlnor  herein  shall  be  construed  tc 
affect  any  contractual  right  under  any  cer- 
tificate of  guaranty  issued  thereunder. 

(H.  R.  4488  as  introduced:) 

Be  it  enacted,  etc  .  That  the  Servicemen's 
Readjustment  Act  of  1944.  approved  June  23, 
1944.  as  amended.  Is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  th"  following  new  title: 
"TiTLa  vn— vmauHs'  hoicxstkai)  act  of  ib4S 
"Chapter  XVI.— General  proviaxont 
"Short  title 

"8«c.  1800.  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Veterans"  Homestead  Act  of  1948.' 

•'Declaration  of  Policy 
'•8»c  1901.  In  enacting  this  Utle  to  alle- 
viate the  existing  housing  shortage,  it  is  the 
intent  of  the  Congress  to  provide  means  of 
ownership  and  financing,  within  the  frame- 
work of  our  private  enterprise  system  and 
without  vast  expenditures  of  public  moneys, 
whereby  veterans  themselves,  associated  to- 
gether within  their  own  communities,  can 
build,  buy.  or  rent  homes  upon  terms  which 
veterans  can  afford;  and  to  provide  the  pub- 
Uc  facilities  essential  to  such  homes  without 
the  Imposltloti  of  additional  financial  bur- 
dens upon  veterans  who  may  be  owners 
thereof  or  tenants  therein. 

"Definitions 
"Sac.    1809    As   used   in    this   title,   except 
where   the   context   otherwise   requires,    the 
tern^— 

"'(s)  'Administrator'  means  the  Adminis- 
trator of  Veterans'  Affairs  In  the  Veterans' 
Administration. 

"(b)  'Assodatton'  means  a  veterans"  home- 
stead association  chartered  pursuant  to  this 
act. 

"(c)  Housing'  means  permanent -type 
housing  With  oaodem  sanitary  and  sewerage- 
disposal  facilities;  does  not  include  transient 
housing  such  as  tourist  cabins,  motor  courts, 
or  apartment  hotels;  but  may  inclufie  mul- 
tiple-family dwellings  or  groups  of  single- 
family  dwellings  constructed  or  operated  as 
tinlts.  or  constructed  for  sale  or  sold  for 
operation  as  cooperative  enterprises  by  the 
tenants  thereof. 

"(d)  'Improve*  as  applied  to  real  property 
shall  include  (a)  grading.  landscaping,  and 
any  other  aite  development;  and  (b)  con- 
struction, repair,  remodeling,  or  demolition 
(whether  for  salvage  or  rauae)  of  buildings 
and  other  structures  tbareon. 

"(e)  Ileal  property'  means  land,  whether 
or  not  Improved,  and  any  buildings  or  other 
structures  thereon.  Including  fixtures  and 
other  personalty  attached  thereto. 

"(f)  "Bute'  means  any  State  ol  the  United 
States,  any  Territory  or  pnaifliiii  thereof, 
and  the  Dutrlct  cf  ColuaMa. 
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"(g)  "Veteran*  means  (1)  any  person  who 
shall  have  served  In  the  active  military  or 
naval  service  of  the  United  States  at  any 
time  after  September  16.  1940.  and  prior  to 
the  termination  of  the  present  war,'  and 
who  shall  have  been  discharged  or  released 
from  active  service  under  conditions  other 
than  dishonorable,  after  active  service  of 
90  days  or  more,  or  (11)  the  surviving  and 
unmarried  spouse  of  any  such  person. 

"(h)  'Note'  means  a  short-term  obligation 
maturing  In  12  months  or  less,  issued  by  an 
association  pursuant  to  this  title. 

"(I)  'Bond"  means  a  long-term  obligation, 
maturing  over  a  period  of  more  than  1  year. 
Issued  by  an  association  pursuant  to  this 
title. 

'"(J)  'Public  facilities'  Including  public 
highways  and  parks,  roads,  streets,  curbs, 
gutters,  and  sidewalks,  bus  stations  and  bus 
.  tops,  water  storage,  purification  and  distri- 
bution works,  sewage,  garbage  and  refuse 
collection,  treatment  and  disposal  facilities 
(including  trunk  and  lateral  sewers),  fire 
stations,  fire  equipment  and  fire  plugs,  street- 
lighting  facilities,  schools,  community  cen- 
ters, and  recreational  facilities. 
"Ssparabllity 

"Sac.  1603.  If  any  provision  of  this  title, 
or  the  application  thereof  to  any  person  or 
circumstances.  Is  held  Invalid,  the  remainder 
of  this  title,  and  the  application  of  such 
provision  to  other  persons  or  circumstances, 
shall  not  be  affected  thereby. 

"Chapter  XVII— Veterans'  homestead 
associations 
"Organization  Authorized— Administrator  to 
Issue  Charter 
"Sic.  1700.  The  Administrator  is  hereby  au- 
thorized,  subject    to   the   provisions  of   this 
title  and  under  such  rules  and  procedures 
as  he  may  prescribe,  to  provide  for  the  or- 
ganization. Incorporation,  examination,  op>er- 
ation,  and  regulation  of  associations  to  be 
known  as  'veterans'  homestead  associations' 
and  to  iMue  charters  therefor  pursuant  to 
such  standard  form  thereof  as  he  may  pre- 
scribe. 

"Chartered  Associations  Subject  to  Rules  and 
Procedures 
"Sec.  1701.  A  veterans"  homestead  associa- 
tion to  which  the  Administrator  shall  have 
issued  a  charter  pursuant  to  section  1700 
hereof,  and  which  shall  have  accepted  such 
charter,  shall  thereafter,  so  long  as  such 
charter  remains  In  effect,  be  eligible  to  all 
the  benefits  of  this  title  and  shall  be  subject 
to  all  the  provisions  of  this  title  and  the  rules 
and  procedures  of  the  Administrator  issued 
hereunder. 

"Qualification  for  Meml)er8hlp 
"Sec.  1702.  Five  or  more  veterans,  of  abil- 
ity  good  character,  and  responsibility  as  de- 
terinUied  by  the  Administrator,  may  organ- 
ise a  veterans"  homestead  association.    Each 
association  shall  determine  its  own  rules  of 
eligibility   for    membership    therein   subject 
only  to  the  conditions  that  (a)  membership 
shall  be  limited  to  veterans;   (b)  no  veteran 
shall  become  or  remain  a  member  unless  and 
until  his  accumulated  payments  to  the  asso- 
ciation in  accordance  with  section  1707.  shall 
equal  or  exceed  $100;  and  (c)  the  number  of 
members,  at  all  times,  shall  be  at  least  five. 
"Primary  Purpose  of  Associations 
"Sec    1703.  Each    association   shall   be   or- 
ganized and  shall  operate  on  a  nonprofit  basis. 
It   shall   have   as   iU  primary  purposes    (a) 
the  contraction  or  purchase  of  housing  to 
be  sold  to  veterans  for  occupancy  by  them- 
selves, personally,  together  with  their  fam- 
Ules  or  dependents;   vb)  the  construction  or 
purchase  and  operation  and  maintenance  of 
housing  to  be  rented  to  veterans  for  occu- 
pancy  by    themselves,    personally,    together 

« By  Public  Law  239.  80th  Cong.,  termina- 
tion of  present  war  fixed  as  July  25. 1947. 


with  their  families  or  dependents;  and  (c) 
the  making  of  loans  to  veterans  for  the  pur- 
chase of  housing  to  be  occupied  by  them 
personally,  together  with  their  families  or 
dependents.  To  this  end,  and  pursuant  lo 
rules  and  procedures  issued  by  the  Admin- 
istrator, each  association  shall  provide  maxi- 
mum opportunity  and  priority  for  the  pur- 
chase or  rental  of  such  housing,  first  to  mem- 
bers of  such  association  and  second  to  other 
veterans. 

"Number  of  Associations 

"Sec.  1704.  The  Administrator  may.  In  his 
discretion,  charter  one  or  more  associations 
in  any  locality;  and  he  may,  in  his  discretion, 
refuse  to  charter  any  proposed  association 
upon  his  finding  that  the  veterans  in  the 
locality  in  which  it  is  proposed  that  such 
association  would  operate  are  or  will  be  ade- 
quately served  by  an  association  or  associa- 
tions then  already  chartered  for  operation  In 
such  locality. 
"Powers  of  Veterans'  Homestead  Associations 

"Sec.  1705.  Under  rules  and  procedures  is- 
sued by  the  Administrator,  each  association 
shall  have  the  following  powers: 

"(a)   Subject  to  the  provisions  of  section 

1708,  to  purchase,  or  otherwise  acquire,  any 
real  property  or  leasehold  or  other  interest 
therein,  whether  Improved  or  unimproved, 
to  subdivide,  construct  improvements  on, 
repair,  modernize,  renovate,  maintain,  and 
operate  any  such  property,  and  to  purchase, 
or  otherwise  acquire,  any  personal  property 
necessary  or  desirable  for  any  of  the  fore- 
going; 

"(b)   Subject  to  the  provisions  of  section 

1709,  to  hold,  sell,  or  contract  for  the  sale  of, 
lease,  rent,  mortgage,  or  otherwise  deal  with, 
encumber,  hypothecate,  or  dispose  of  any 
acquired  property,  all  on  such  terms  and 
conditions  as  may  be  deemed  proper; 

"(c)  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  section 
17C8.  to  lend  money  to  veterans  to  enaOle 
them  to  finance  the  purchase  of  or  construc- 
tion of  residential  properties  for  occupancy 
by  themiselves,  personally,  together  with  their 
families  or  dependents:  Provided.  That  in  no 
case  shall  the  maturity  of  any  such  loan 
exceed  a  period  of  30  years; 

••(d)  To  purchase,  construct,  improve,  or 
otherwise  provide,  to  receive  grants  for,  and 
to  maintain  and  operate  public  faculties 
(which  shall  Include  for  this  purpose  gas  and 
electric  distribution  lines  and  facilities)  rea- 
sonably necessary  or  desirable  for  the  hous- 
ing provided  by  or  of  the  association,  where 
such  public  faciUties  are  then  not  other- 
wise available  for  such  housing:  Provided, 
That  no  association  shall  operate  any  mer- 
cantile establishment  or  other  commercial 
enterprise,  or  operate  any  amusement  enter- 
prise for  which  any  admission  or  fee  la 
charged. 

"(e)  To  make.  Issue,  sell,  and  deliver  its 
bonds  and  notes  In  the  manner  and  to  the 
extent  provided  in  this  title; 

"(f )  To  build  up  and  maintain  reasonable, 
permanent  reserves,  under  rules  and  proce- 
dures to  be  issued  by  the  Administrator  and 
subject  to  his  semiannual  review,  which  shall 
not  exceed  in  the  aggregate,  however,  3  per- 
cent of  the  total  principal  amount  of  bonds 
and  notes  of  such  association,  outstanding  at 
the  time:  and 

"(g)  To  make,  adopt,  repeal,  and  amend 
bylaws;  to  employ,  and  to  pay  reasonable 
salaries  to.  the  officers  and  other  employees 
of  the  association  for  services  performed 
(which  officers  and  employees  need  non  be 
veterans),  and  such  other  powers,  not  In- 
consistent with  this  act,  as  are  customiu-lly 
enjoyed  by  nonprofit  corporations  and  are 
necessary  or  convenient  for  the  conduct  of 
the  business  of  the  association. 
"Annual  and  Other  Reports  of  Associations 
"Sec.  1706.  (a)  Every  association  shall  file, 
with  the  Administrator,  not  later  than  90 
days  after  the  close  of  Its  fiscal  year  an 
annual  financial  statement  and  shall  also 


furnish  to  him  such  other  financial  state- 
ments at  such  other  times  as  he  may  re- 
quire. All  such  reports  shall  be  In  such  form 
and  in  such  detail  as  may  be  prescribed  In 
rules  and  procedures  issued  by  the  Adminis- 
trator. 

"(b)  The  Administrator  shall  make,  annu- 
ally and  at  such  other  times  as  he  deems 
necessary,  an  examination  of  the  financial 
books,  records,  and  affairs  of  each  associa- 
tion In  the  manner  customary  for  supervi- 
sion of  fiduciary  Institutions. 

"Payments  by  Association  Members 
"Sec.  1707.  Members  of  an  association  shall 
not  be  required  to  pay  dues.  Each  associa- 
tion shall  provide  in  Its  bylaws  for  the  pay- 
ment by  each  prospective  member,  periodi- 
cally, by  installments  or  otherwise,  of  the 
sum  of  tlOO  to  be  accumulated  on  the  books 
of  the  association  to  the  credit  of  such  per- 
son. The  sums  so  paid  shall  not  bear  inter- 
est. Each  such  sum  shall  be  entered  on 
the  books  of  the  association  as  a  credit  to 
the  member  making  such  payment  for  pos- 
sible application  either  (1)  as  payment  on 
a  home  purchased  by  such  member  from 
the  association;  or  (2)  as  security  for  rent 
on  a  home  rented  from  the  association  by 
such  member.  Each  association  shall  provide 
further.  In  Its  bylaws,  that  a  member  may 
voluntarily  withdraw  from  such  association 
at  any  time  and  may  receive  back  an  amount 
equal  to  the  amount  of  his  accumulated 
payments  to  the  association  (unless  such 
paymenU  shall  have  been  applied  as  pay- 
ment on  a  home  purchased  by  such  member 
from  the  association),  but  only  after  1  year 
following  the  date  of  the  Initial  payment 
and  then  only  upon  60  days'  notice  to  the 
association. 

"Limitation  on  Cost  and  Amount  of  Housing 
"Sec.  1708.  (a)  No  hovising  shall  be  con- 
structed or  purchased  by  an  association  un- 
less, in  the  opinion  of  the  Administrator,  the 
estimated  final  cost  of  such  housing  when 
completed  (exclxisive  of  related  real  prop- 
erty designed  for  commercial  operation),  as 
determined  by  the  amounts  of  firm  contracts 
for  the  acquisition  of  real  property,  the  Im- 
provement thereof,  the  construction  of 
buildings,  and  the  acquisition  of  related 
personal  property,  plus  an  amount  equal  to 
5  percent  of  such  contracts  plus  an  al- 
locable share  of  the  estimated  Indirect  or 
overhead  costs  and  expenses  of  the  associa- 
tion, fairly  attributable  to  such  hoysing. 
shall  not  exceed  a  sum  equal  to  the  product 
of  the  numljer  of  family  units  In  such  hous- 
ing multiplied  by  $10,000. 

"(b)  No  association  shall  maintain  and 
operate  as  rental  property  any  housing  (ex- 
clusive of  related  real  property  designed  for 
commercial  operation)  having  a  depreciated 
cost  exceeding  a  sum  equal  to  the  product 
of  the  number  of  family  units  In  such  hous- 
ing multiplied  by  $10,000. 

"(c)  No  association  shall  construct  or  pur- 
chase, or  contract  for  the  construction  or 
purchase  of,  or  otherwise  acquire  or  contract 
to  acquire,  a  total  number  of  family  housmg 
vmits  in  excess  of  either  (1)  the  number  of 
members  of  such  association,  or  (11)  the 
number  of  veterans  In  the  community  who 
may  reasonably  be  considered.  In  the  opinion 
of  the  Administrator,  prospective  purchasers 
of  or  tenants  in  such  units. 

"(d)  An  association  shall  not  make  any 
loan  to  any  veteran  for  the  acquisition  or 
construction  of  housing  (1)  if  such  housing 
Includes  more  than  one  family  unit;  (11)  if, 
in  the  case  of  acquisition,  the  current  market 
value  of  such  housing  Is,  In  the  judgment 
of  the  association,  less  than  the  amount  of 
the  loan;  (ill)  In  excess  of  $10,000,  plus  nec- 
essary closing  costs;  (Iv)  which  In  the  opin- 
ion of  the  association  Is  beyond  his  ability 
to  repay. 

"Sale  or  Rental  Housing 

"Sec  1709.  (a)  All  housing  of  an  associa- 
tion shall  be  sold  or  leased  for  such  ix'ices 
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deed  or  other  Instrument  made 
atlon  for  the  sale  of  Its  property 
or  other  Instrument  sup- 
to  a  veteran  for  the  eonstruc- 
of   boualng  shall   provide 
f^operty  shall  not  be  sold  or  other- 
of  within   10  years  from  the 
acduisltlon  of  such  property  by  such 
jr  borrower  unless   It   shall   first 
offered  for  sale  back  to  the  asso- 
the  original   price  paid   to  such 
by  such  purchaser  or  at  the  ac- 
<  oat   to   such    borrower,    leas    any 
which   shall   have  occurred   by 
and  plus  the  fair  value  of  any 
which  such  purchaser  or  bor- 
have  made  to  such  property. 
I  condition  to   (1)    every  sale  of 
an  asaoclation  to  a  veteran  and 
l^an  by  an  aaaoclatlnn  to  a  veteran 
ase  or  construction  of  housing, 
bhall  furnish  to  such  assocla- 
afltdavlt  stating  that  (1)  he  has  not 
purchased  any  bousing  from  any 
which  has  not  been  offered  for 
to  such  association  and   (11)    he 
tli  eretofore  obtained  any  loan  from 
if  tlon  for  the  purchase  or  construc- 
bo^Elng  and  sold  the  property  thereby 
lUt  first  oflermg   '.t  back  for 
aaaociatJon:    (ill)    ue  doea  not 
any  loan  obligation  to  any 
chartered  under  this  title;  (Iv)  he 
own  any   housing   acquired   from 
chartered  under  this  title, 
terms   of   any   sale   of   housing 
association  shall,  among  other 
t  to  the  purchaser  the  right  to 
time,  the  full   amount   of  the 
I^ice  or   the  full  amount  of   any 
In  connection  with  such  sale. 
lease  made  by  an  aaaoclatlon 
a    prohibition    against   sub- 


ory 


given 


(f)  Kve  y  sale  or  loan  made  by  an 

abi  11  contain  a  prohibition  against 
leasing  wit  bout  first  giving  the  association 
the  right  U '  select  the  lessee  and  fix  the  con- 
sideration ind  conditions  of  the  lease. 

Administrator  to  Associations 
In  order  to  provide  Interim  fl- 
asacclatlons,    pending    the    Is- 
t^ds  as  herein  provided,  the  Ad- 
la   hereby    authc»-taed    to    make 
tlons  to  provide — 
working  capital  for  an 


expenses  preliminary  to 
t  of  actual   construction 
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to   enable    an   association    to 

to  individual  veterans  for  the 
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completlon  of  such  purchase  or 
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tor  may  determine.  Upon  application  by  an 
aaioelatlon  the  Administrator  may,  in  hia 
diBeratlon.  renew  any  such  note,  for  siK- 
ceaaive  periods  not  exceeding  12  months  each. 
In  the  event  he  determines  that,  at  the  time 
of  the  application  for  such  renewal,  the  is- 
stxance  of  bonds  would  not  then  be  to  the 
beet  financial  Interest  of  such  association. 
Payments  of  interest  on  and  principal  of  stKb 
notes  shall  be  made  to  the  Administrator, 
and  the  money  so  paid  may  be  used  by  him 
for  the  making  of  further  loaixs  here'inder. 

"BosMla  of  Araoclatlons 

"Sec.  1711.  (a)  For  Its  permanent  financ- 
ing every  aaaodatlon  la  hereby  authorized  to. 
and  ahall,  iMOe  Its  lone-term  bonds.  The 
bonds  shall  be  negotiable  vmcondltlonal 
obUgatlona  of  Issuing  association,  payable 
from  all  Its  assets  and  secured  by  a  mortgage 
or  other  Hen  upon  all  or  any  part  of  the  real 
or  personal  property  or  aMets,  or  revenues 
and  income  of  sxich  association  as  shall  be 
specified  In  said  bund. 

"(b)  The  bonds  shall  be  in  such  forms  and 
denominations,  mature  serially  within  such 
periods,  not  exceeding  40  years  from  the  date 
of  tawiaiwe  thereof,  bear  such  rates  of  in- 
tereat,  be  payable  as  to  both  principal  and 
Interest  at  such  items,  but  subject  to  such 
other  terms  and  conditions  and  be  Issued  in 
such  manner  and  sold  at  such  places  as  may 
be  authorised  by  the  Administrator,  pur- 
suant to  rules  and  procedures  Issued  by  him. 

"(c)  Under  rules  and  procedure*  lamed 
by  the  Administrator,  (i)  bonds  may  be  is- 
sued under  and  secured  by  an  Indenture  of 
trust,  and  (11)  the  bonds  or  Indenture  may 
provide  for  the  addition,  release,  or  substi- 
tution of  security. 

"(d)  To  the  extent  appropriate,  as  deter- 
mined by  the  Administrator,  the  proceeds  re- 
ceived by  an  association  from  the  sale  of  Its 
bonds  shall  be  used  to  redeem  its  notes. 

"(e)  No  association  shall  issue  any  bond  If 
tha  Issiiance  thereof  would  bring  the  aggre- 
gate of  the  principal  amounts  of  all  bonds 
of  such  association,  then  Issued  and  out- 
atanding,  to  a  total  sum  in  exceas  of  the 
aggregate  amount  derived  by  multiplying 
$10,000  times  each  of  the  family  bousing 
units  constructed,  purchased,  remodeled,  or 
financed,  or  otherwise  acquired,  or  financed 
by  such  association,  for  subsequent  sale  as 
housing  units  or  for  subsequent  maintenance 
and  operation  as  rental  housing  units,  or 
acquired  by  veterans  under  loans  from  such 
association .  exclusive,  however,  of  property 
designed   for   commercial   operation. 

"(f)  The  aggregate  principal  amounU  of 
all  bonds  Issued  by  all  associations  shall  not 
exceed  the  sum  of  •2.000,000.000:  and  the 
Administrator  shall  not  authorize  the  Issu- 
ance of  any  bonds  In  violation  of  this  sub- 
section. 

"(g)  No  association  shall  Issue  any  notes 
or  bonds  except  as  authorized  by  the  Admin- 
istrator, purruant  to  rules  and  procedures 
issued  by  him. 

"Ouaranty  of  Bonds 

**aac.  1712.  (a)  The  bonds  of  any  associa- 
tion, lasued  pursuant  to  section  1711.  shall 
be  fully  and  tmcondltlonally  gxiaranteed 
upon  their  face  by  the  United  States  of 
Amarlea  aa  to  the  payment  of  both  principal 
and  tntareat.  and  in  the  event  that  such 
elation  ahall  be  unable,  or  shall  not, 
any  such  payment  upon  demand  when 
dua,  pajmanu  shall  be  made  to  the  lawful 
holdar  of  aaeh  bond  by  the  Administrator. 
To  the  extent  of  such  payment  the  Adminis- 
trator ahall  stiocaad  to  all  rlghu  of  such 
lawftU  holder, 

"(b)  The  bonds  of  any  aaaoclatlon,  iMued 
pursuant  to  section  1711.  shall  be  lawful  Hi- 
vaatmentK  and  may  be  accepted  aa  aacurlty 
for  all  fiduciary,  trust,  and  pubtla  funds,  tht 
lnve«tment  or  deposit  of  WhMl  shaJl  he  un- 
der the  authority  nr  eoatfOl  of  the  United 
•Mta*  of  America  or  any  oOaar  or  aftner 
tbaraof. 


"Tax  Exemptions 

"Sxc.  1713.  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  pro- 
vlalons  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  or  an}' 
other  law  to  the  contrary,  the  Interest  pay- 
able and  paid  on  any  bond  of  an  association, 
issued  pursuant  to  section  1711,  shall  l>e  ex- 
empt from  all  taxation  now  or  hereafter  Im- 
posed by  the  United  States  of  America. 

"(b)  Notwithstanding  any  previsions  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  or  any  other  lav 
to  the  contrary,  the  net  earnings  of  any  asao- 
elation  shall  be  exempted  from  all  taxatloc 
now  or  hereafter  Imposed  by  the  Unitec 
States  or  by  any  State,  county,  municipality 
or  other  local  taxing  authority. 

•*(c)  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  section 
1713  (b),  no  Bute,  county,  municipal,  or 
other  local  taxing  authority  shall  impose  any 
tax  upon  any  atich  aaaoclatlon  or  Its  charter 
and  franchise,  capital,  raaervaa,  proi>erty. 
surplus,  loans,  or  Income,  greater  than  that 
imposed  by  such  taxing  authority  on  oih^r 
smiilar  local  nonprofit  aasocla  tlons. 

"Sale  of  Bonds 

"Src.  1714.  The  Administrator  shall  act  aa 
fiscal  agent  for  every  aaaoclatlon  in  the  sale 
of  bonds.  He  shall,  In  bla  discretion,  deter- 
mine whether  such  aale  shall  be  by  negotia- 
tion or  by  open  competitive  bidding,  and 
shall  laaue  rules  and  procedures  governing 
the  conditions  of  the  offer,  the  receipt  of  bids, 
and  the  sale.  In  no  caae  shall  any  bonda  of 
any  association  be  sold  for  a  sum  less  than 
the  aggregate  principal  amounts  thereof. 
The  Administrator  shall  charge  no  brokerage 
fee  in  connection  with  such  sales  of  bonds, 
but  be  may  withhold  from  the  prcceeda  of 
any  such  sale  an  amount  equal  to  his  actual 
costs  of  handling  the  offering  and  sale  of  such 
bonds.  The  moneys  so  withheld  may  be  used 
by  the  Administrator  for  the  making  of  loans 
to  asaoclatlor.s  pursuant  to  section  1710. 

"Punds  of  Assoclationji 

"Sic.  1715.  The  fimds  of  an  association 
may.  as  provided  by  Its  bylaws  and  In  accord- 
ance with  rules  and  procedures  issued  by  the 
Administrator,  be  deposited  In  any  bank  or 
banks.  No  association  shall  Invest  Its  funds 
hi  any  securltlaa  except  obligations  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  or  obligations  un- 
conditionally guaranteed  by  the  United 
States  aa  to  the  payment  of  both  principal 
and  interest,  of  obligations  of  a  SUte.  and.  In 
any  event  no  such  Investment  shall  be  made 
except  with  the  approval  of  the  Administra- 
tor or  pursuant  to  rulea  and  proceduraa 
lasued  by  him. 

'Distribution  of  Kamlngs— Dissolution  of 
Aaaociattoiu 

'•Stc.  1716  (a)  At  the  end  of  any  fiscal 
year  any  net  earnings  remaining  to  an  asso- 
ciation, after  fully  providing  lor  the  payment 
of  all  debts  and  obligations  of  such  associa- 
tion, then  due.  and  a.'ter  providing  for  the 
raaarree  then  currently  required,  shall  be  set 
aalda  In  a  special  account  to  be  used  (1)  for 
the  purchase  or  redemption  by  the  aaaocla- 
tlon of  lu  notes  and  bonds  then  outstanding, 
or  (2)  with  the  express  approval  of  the  Ad- 
ministrator, for  any  other  lawful  purpose  of 
the  aaaoclatlon. 

"(b)  If  the  members  or  dlrectora  of  any 
association  shall  knowingly  violate,  or  know- 
ingly permit  any  of  tba  officers,  agenu.  or 
servants  of  such  association  to  violate,  any 
of  the  provisions  of  this  title,  the  charter,  and 
all  the  rights,  privileges,  and  franchises  of 
such  association  shall  be  forfeited,  guch 
violation  shall,  however,  be  determined  and 
adjudged  by  a  proper  district  court  of  the 
United  States  in  a  suit  brought  for  that  ptir- 
pose  by  the  AdmlnUtrator,  la  bU  own  name, 
before  such  aasoclatlon  ahall  be  declared 
dissolved, 

"(c)  Any  association  may,  at  any  tlma, 
apply  to  the  Administrator  for  Ita  voluntary 
diaaolutton,  and  If,  In  his  Judgment,  adequate 
provision  shell  have  been  made  for  the  pay* 
ment  in  full  of  all  debu  and  obligations  cf 


\ 


such   aseoclatlon,   he  shall   promptly   effect 
such  dissolution. 

"(d)  Upon  any  dissolution,  whether  vol- 
untary or  Involuntary,  the  net  assets  of  an 
association,  remaining  after  payment  In  full 
of  all  its  debts  and  obligations,  shall  escheat 
to  the  United  States. 

"Regulations  of  Administrator 
"Sxc.  1717.  (a)  The  Administrator  shall 
have  power  to  Issue  general  rules  and  pro- 
cedures for  the  effective  Implementation  and 
administration  of  this  title,  pursuant  to  the 
provisions  hereof  and  not  in  conflict  here- 
with. 

"(b)  The  Administrator  may  by  rules  and 
*  procedures  provide  for  such  supervision  of 
associations  as  he  may  deem  neqessary  to 
the  proper  administration  of  thU  title  and 
the  protection  of  holders  of  bonds  and  notes. 
"(c)  The  Administrator  shall  have  full 
power  to  provide  in  the  rules  and  procedures 
herein  authorized  for  the  reorganization, 
consolidation,  merger,  or  liquidation  of  any 
association  or  associations.  Including  the 
power  to  appoint  a  conservator  or  a  receiver 
to  take  charge  of  the  affairs  of  any  such 
aasoclatlon.  and  to  require  an  equitable  re- 
adjustment of  the  assets,  liability,  and  sur- 
plus of  the  same;  and  to  release  any  such 
association  from  such  control  and  permit  Its 
further  operation :  Provided.  That  In  any  case 
where  the  Administrator  appoint*  a  con- 
servator or  a  receiver  lor  any  association, 
such  conservator  or  receiver  shall  act  pri- 
marily for  the  protection  of  holders  of  bonds 
and  notes  Issued  by  such  association. 

"(d)  The  Administrator  may  delegate  and 
authorize  successive  redelegation  of  any  au- 
thority conferred  upon  him  by  or  pursuant 
to  this  title,  to  any  official  or  employee  of  the 
Veterans'  Administration.  The  Administra- 
tor shall  not  act  through,  or  delegate  any 
such  authority  to.  any  other  agency  or  any 
official  or  employee  thereof. 

"Criminal  Provisions 
"Sec.  1718,  (a)  Whoever  (1)  falsely  makes, 
forges,  or  counterfeits  any  bond.  note,  or 
other  document  in  Imitation  of  or  purport- 
ing to  be  a  bond  or  note  Issued  by  an  asso- 
ciation: or  (2)  passes,  utters,  or  publishes, 
or  attempts  to  pass,  utter,  or  publish,  any 
false,  forged  or  counterfeited  bond,  note,  or 
other  document  purporting  to  be  a  bond  or 
note.  Issued  by  an  association,  knowing  the 
same  to  be  false,  forged,  or  counterfeited: 
or  (3)  falsely  alters  any  bond  or  note  issued 
or  purporting  to  have  been  issued  by  an 
aasoclatlon:  or  (4)  passes,  utters,  or  pub- 
lishes, or  attempts  to  pass,  utter,  or  publish 
as  true,  any  falsely  altered  or  spurious  bond 
or  note.  Issued  or  purporting  to  have  been 
Issued  by  an  association,  knowing  the  same 
to  be  falsely  altered  or  spurious,  shall  be 
punished  by  a  fine  of  not  more  than  $10,000 
or  by  imprisonment  of  not  more  than  5 
years,  or  both. 

"(b)  Whoever,  being  connected  In  any 
capacity  with  an  association.  (1)  embezzles, 
abstracts,  purloins,  or  willfully  misapplies 
any  moneys,  funds,  securities,  or  other  things 
of  value,  whether  belonging  to  It  or  pledged 
or  otherwise  entrusted  to  it:  or  (2)  with  In- 
tent to  defraud  an  association,  or  any  other 
body  politic  or  corporate,  or  any  Individual, 
or  to  deceive  any  olllcer,  auditor,  or  examiner 
of  the  Veterans'  Administration  or  of  an 
association,  makes  any  false  entry  In  any 
book,  report,  or  statement  of  or  to  the  Vet- 
erans* Administration  or  an  association,  or. 
without  being  duly  authorized,  draws  any 
order  or  lasue*.  puts  forth,  or  assigns  any 
bond,  note,  or  other  obligation,  or  draft, 
mortgage,  Judgment,  or  decree  thereof,  shall 
be  punUhed  by  a  fine  of  not  mora  than 
$10,000  or  by  ImprUonment  for  not  more  than 
6  yaara.  or  both. 

"(c)  Any  rataran  who  makaa  any  falaa 
•tatement  In  tha  affidavit  required  by  section 
1709  (c)  to  be  furnished  by  him  to  an  aaao- 
clatlon in  oonnactlon  with  bU  ptirobaaa  of 


housing  from  such  association,  or  In  connec- 
tion with  any  loan  which  he  may  obtain  from 
such  association,  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine 
of  not  more  than  $10,000  or  by  imprisonment 
for  not  more  than  5  years,  or  both, 
"Appropriations  Authorized 
"Sec.  1719.  There  Is  hereby  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  to  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istrator— 

"(a)  for  each  fiscal  year  such  sums  as  may 
be  necessary  to  enable  him  to  carry  out  Ws 
administrative  functions  under  this  chapter: 
"(b)  for  the  making  of  loans  to  associa- 
tions pursuant  to  section  1710  the  sum  of 
$100,000,000  to  remain  available  until  ex- 
pended. PToxHded,  however.  That,  upon  the 
expiration  of  authority  to  make  such  loans, 
any  balance  then  remaining,  together  with 
all  moneys  from  time  to  time  thereafter  re- 
ceived from  associations  In  payment  of  such 
loans,  shall  be  covered  Into  the  Treasury  as 
miscellaneous  receipts: 

"(c)  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to 
make  guarantee  payments  on  bonds  as  pro- 
vided  In  section   1712. 

"Time  Limitation 
"Sec.  1720.  The  authority  of  the  Adminis- 
trator hereunder  (I)  to  Issue  charters  to  as- 
soclatlens,  (II)  to  make  loans  to  associations, 
and  (111)  to  authorize  the  Issuance  of  guar- 
anty bonds  hereunder,  shall  end  10  years 
after  the  termination  of  World  War  11  as 
declared  either  by  Presidential  proclamation 
or  by  concurrent  resolution  of  the  Congress. 
"Chapter  XVIII— Public  facilities  essential  to 

veterans'  housing 
"Grants  by  Federal  Works  Administrator 
Authorized 
"Sec.  1800.  The  Federal  Works  Adminis- 
trator Is  hereby  authorized  to  make  grants 
to  States,  political  subdivisions  thereof,  other 
public  bodies,  and  to  associations  for  the 
construction,  repair.  Improvement  or  exten- 
sion of  public  facilities  wherever  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  Veterans'  Affairs  shall  find 
that  such  public  facilities  are  necessary  for 
or  will  facilitate  the  more  effective  use  within 
the  community  of  housing  provided  and  to 
be  provided  for  veterans  under  chapter  XVII 
hereof, 

"Amount  of  Grant 

"Sec.  1801.  The  amount  of  any  grant  made 
hereunder  shall  not  exceed  50  percent  of  the 
cost,  as  determined  by  the  Federal  Works  Ad- 
ministrator, of  the  public  facilities  provided 
therewith. 

"General  Conditions  of  Grant 

"Sec  1802.  No  grant  shall  be  made  here- 
under unless — 

"(a)  The  public  faculties  for  which  such 
grant  is  made  shall  be  determined  by  the 
Federal  Works  Administrator  to  conform  to 
any  applicable  over-all  State,  local,  or  re- 
gional development  plan  approved  by  com- 
petent State,  local,  or  regional  authority:  and 

"(b)  The  public  body  or  association  to 
which  such  grant  is  made  shall  give  assur- 
ance, satisfactory  to  the  Federal  Works  Ad- 
ministrator, that  (1 )  It  will  adequately  main- 
tain the  public  facilities  for  which  such  grant 
Is  made:  (2)  the  assessments  or  other  charges 
which  would  otherwise  be  Imposed  for  the 
provision  of  such  public  facilities  will  be  re- 
duced by  an  amount  equal  to  the  grant;  and 
(3)  In  the  case  of  a  public  body.  It  will  make 
available,  for  the  hotislng  for  which  such 
public  facilities  are  provided,  all  other  public 
facilities  It  then  provides  for  other  housing 
generally,  and  upon  like  terms  and  condi- 
tions. 

"Spaclal  Conditions  of  Grants  to 
Associations 
"Sac,  1803.  No  grant  shall  be  made  bare* 
under  to  any  aasoclatlon  unless   (In  addi- 
tion to  the  conditions  specified  In  section 

^903)  — 

"(»)  the  Padaral  Works  Administrator  shall 
datarmlna  that  tha  type  of  publio  (acillttaa 


for  which  such  grant  Is  made  are,  under 
applicable  local  law  or  practice,  customarily 
provided  in  the  first  Instance  by  real  estate 
developers  or  builders;    and 

"(b)  such  association  shall  agree  to  trans- 
fer such  public  facilities  after  completion, 
without  compensation,  to  an  appropriate 
local  public  body.  If  and  whenever  any  such 
local  public  body  may  be  willing  to  dedicate 
such  public  facilities  to  public  use  and  to 
maintain  them  under  the  conditions  specified 
In  section  1802, 

"Delegation  of  Authority 

"Sec.  1804.  The  Federal  Works  Adminis- 
trator may  delegate  and  authorize  successive 
redelegation  of  any  authority  conferred  upon 
him  by  or  pursuant  to  this  chapter  to  any 
official  or  employee  of  the  Federal  Works 
Agency. 

"Apjwoprlatlon  Authorized 

"Sec.  1805.  There  is  hereby  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
of  thU  chapter  and  for  administrative  ex- 
penses In  connection  therewith  not  to  exceed 
$200,000,000  to  remain  available  until  ex- 
pended." 

(H.  R.  4488  as  reported: ) 

That  the  Servicemen's  Readjustment  Act 
of  1944,  as  amended.  Is  hereby  amended  by 
inserting  immediately  after  section  610  there- 
of the  following  new  sections: 

"Veterans'  Homestead  Association 

"Sec.  511.  (a)  In  enacting  this  section  to 
alleviate  the  existing  housing  shortage,  it  is 
the  intent  of  the  Congress  to  provide  means 
of  ownership  and  financing,  within  the 
framework  of  our  private  enterprise  sys- 
tem and  without  vast  expenditures  of  pub- 
lic moneys,  whereby  veterans  themselves,  as- 
sociated together  within  their  own  communi- 
ties, can  build,  buy.  or  rent  homes  upon 
terms  which  veterans  can  afford;  and  to  pro- 
vide the  public  facilities  essential  to  such 
homes  without  the  imposition  of  additional 
financial  burdens  upon  veterans  who  may  be 
owners   thereof   or   tenants   therein. 

"Definitions 

"(b)  As  used  In  this  section,  except  where 

the  context  otherwise  requires,  the  term — 

"(1)   'Association'      means      a      veterana* 

homestead   association    chartered   pursuant 

to  this  act. 

"(2)  'Housing'  means  permanent  type  of 
housing;  does  not  Include  transient  housing 
such  as  tourist  cabins,  motor  courts,  or 
apartment  hotels;  but  may  Include  multl- 
famlly  dwellings  or  slngle-fanUly  dwellings, 
whether  located  on  contiguous  or  scattered 
sites. 

"(3)  'Improve'  as  applied  to  real  property 
shall  include  (a)  grading,  landscaping,  and 
any  other  site  development;  and  (b)  con- 
struction, repair,  remodeling,  or  demolition 
(whether  for  salvage  or  reuse)  of  buildings 
and  otlier  structures  thereon. 

"(4)  'Real  property'  means  land,  whether 
or  not  Improved,  and  any  buildings  or  other 
structures  thereon.  Including  fixtures  and 
personalty  attached  thereto. 

"(5)  'Public  facilities'  Includes  public 
highways  and  parks,  roads,  streeu,  curbs, 
gutters,  and  sidewalks,  bus  stations  and  bus 
stops,  water  storage,  purification,  and  distri- 
bution works,  sewage,  garbage,  and  refuse 
collection,  treatment  and  disposal  facllltlea 
(Including  trunk  and  lateral  sewers),  fire 
stations,  fire  equipment.  an8  fire  pluga. 
street-lighting  facilities,  schools,  community 
centers,  and  recreational  facilities. 

"(8)  'Veteran'  means  any  person  deacrlbed 
under  the  provisions  of  subsection  600  (a) 
of  thU  title, 

"Baparablltty 

••(c)  If  any  provision  of  this  aactlon,  or 
tha  application  thereof  to  any  person  or 
circumstances  U  held  Invalid  the  remainder 
of  this  section,  and  the  application  of  auah 
provision  to  other  persons  or  circumataneat, 
ahall  not  be  affected  thereby. 
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APPENDIX  TO  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 


of  Veterans'  Bomssteftd 
Associations 


qualification  for  Membership 

or  more  veterans  of  ability,  good 
and  reaponaibillty  as  determined 
A(!|inlnl8trator,  may  apply  for  a  char- 
Each      association      shall 
Its    own    rules    of    eligibility    for 
therein    subject    only    to    the 
that    ( 1 )    membership    shall    be 
veterans;    (2)    no  veterans   shall 
remain  a  member  unless  and  until 
payments   to   the   aasocia- 
a^cordance  with  subsection  (J)  shall 
exceed   tlOO;    and    (3)    no   veteran 
a   member   of   an   association 
has  executed   and    filed   with   the 
Adminiatratlon  an  affidavit  to  the 
be  la  not  a  Communist  and  does 
to  any  subversive  organization. 

Purpose  of  Associations 

rb  organization  shall  be  organized 

operate  on  a  nonprofit  basis.     It 

aa  its  primary  purposes:    (1)  to 

Improve  real  proporty  to  provide 

be  sold  to  veterans  for  occupancy 

ves.     personally,    together    with 

or  dependents;   (3)   to  acquire 

and  to  operate  and  maintain 

to  provide  multlunits  housing. 

auch  commercial  and  community 

IS  may  be  reaacnably  necessary  or 

to  facilitate   the   use   thereof   for 

purposes,  to  be  rented  to  veterans 

p^ncy  by  themselves,  personally,  to- 

thetr  families  or  dependents;  and 

acquire  and  Improve,  and  to  operate 

real  property  •,  >  provide  multi- 

.  including  such  commercial  and 

facilities  as  may  be  reasonably 

or  desirable  to  facilitate  the  uss 

residential  purposes,  to  be  owned 

the  members  of  the  association 

uU  or  cooperative  baala,  to  be  oc- 

tbemselvas.  personally,   together 

families  or  dependents.     To  ibis 

mrsuant  to  rules  and  regulations 

he  Admlnlatrator,  each  aaaoclatlon 

maximum    opportunity    and 

the  purchase  or  rental  of  such 

]  irst  to  members  of  auch  assocla- 

second,  to  nonmamber  veterans. 


fcr 


Number  of  Aasoelstlons 

Admlnlatrator  may,  in  bla  dlacre- 

cbar^er  one  or  mora  aaaoclatlona  in  any 

b«  may.  In  bla  discration,  refuse 

any  propoaad  aaaoclatlon  upon  b:s 

the  Taterans  In  tba  locality  in 

s  proposed  that  aucb  association 

kta    are   or    will    ba   adcqitatalj 

m  aasoctatlon  or  associations  tban 

eqartered  for  operation  In  stieb  lo< 


aitd 


tbat 


"Vowan  oi  Vetarana'  Homaataad  Asaoclations 
'(b)  Under  rules  and  regutotlaaa  tauad 
by  tba  Ad  nlnlstrator.  aacb  TiiTtlBtlmi  th»ll 
bava  tlM  1  oUovlcg  powars: 

'( 1)  80  ijaet  to  tba  ptovMons  and  Umiu- 
tlons  of  t  ila  wection.  to  purchase,  or  other- 
wise  acqura,  any  real  property  or  leasehold 
or  other  1  itarast  therein,  whether  Improved 
or  unlmpi  ovad.  to  subdivide,  construct  Im- 
provemen  s  on.  repair,  modemlxe.  renovate, 
main'.atn,  and  operate  any  such  property, 
and  to  pijcbaae.  or  otherwise  acquire,  any 


personal  property  ntemnry  or  daitrable  for 
any  of  the  foregoing. 

"(3)  Subject  to  the  provisions  and  11ml- 
tatlona  of  this  section,  to  bold,  aell,  or  con- 
tract  for  the  aale  of,  lease,  rent,  mortgage,  or 
otherwise  deal  with,  encumber,  hypothecate, 
or  dispose  of  any  acquired  property;  all  on 
such  terms  and  conditions  aa  may  be  deemed 
proper  and  consistent  with  other  provisions 
of  this  act:  Provided,  however.  That  so  long 
as  any  association  Is  obligated  to  the  Admin- 
istrator on  account  of  advances  or  loans 
made  under  subsection  (m)  hereof  no  aaao- 
clatlon may  pledge,  mortgage,  or  otherwlae 
create  a  lien  upon  or  encumber  any  real 
property  to  which  It  holds  title  without  the 
consent  of  the  Administrator:  And  provided 
further.  That  each  unit  sold  to  or  held  in 
cooperative  or  mutal  ownership  by  an 
eligible  veteran  shall  be  reported  to  the 
Administrator,  who  ahall  charge  against  such 
veteran's  guaranty  benefit  the  maximiun 
amount  so  chargeable  If  a  loan  for  the  full 
purchase  price  or  cost  of  such  unit  had  been 
guaranteed  cr  insured  under  this  title,  and 
shall  pay  an  amount  eqtiivalent  to  4  per- 
cent of  the  amount  so  charged  to  the 
association  to  be  credited  upon  the  obliga- 
tion of  such  veteran  to  the  association,  un- 
less auch  charge  and  such  payment  are  re- 
quired to  be  made  otherwise  to  finance  the 
purchase  of  auch  unit. 

"(3)  To  purchase,  construct,  improve,  cr 
otherwlae  provide,  to  receive  grants  for.  and 
to  maintain  and  operate  public  facilltlea 
(Which  shall  Include  for  this  purpose  gas  and 
electric  distribution  lines  and  facilities) 
reasonably  necessary  or  desirable  for  the 
housing  provided  by  or  of  the  association. 
where  such  public  facilities  are  then  not 
otherwise  available  for  such  housing:  Pro- 
vided. That  no  association  ahall  operate  any 
mercantile  establishment  or  other  commer- 
cial enterprise,  or  operate  any  amusement 
enterprise. 

"(4)  To  borrow  money  as  may  be  required 
within  the  purposes  and  limitations  of  this 
section,  and  to  execute  notes  or  other  obliga- 
tions therefor. 

"(5)  To  build  up  and  maintain  reasonable 
reserves:  Prot?ided,  however.  That  such  re- 
serves shall  not  exceed  In  the  aggregate  5 
percent  of  the  total  obligations  of  such  aaao- 
dattons  outstanding  from  time  to  time. 

"(6)  To  make,  adopt,  repeal,  and  amend 
bylaws:  to  employ  and  to  pay  reasonable 
salaries  to  the  employees  of  the  association 
for  services  performed.  Employees  need  not 
be  veterana. 

"(7)  To  exercise  aucb  other  powers,  not 
inconsistent  with  this  title,  aa  are  appro- 
priate for  the  conduct  of  the  business  of  the 
association. 

"(8)  To  require  that  all  cfllcers  and  em- 
ployees of  the  association  who  handle  funds 
of  the  association  be  bonded  by  an  approved 
surety  company  In  an  adequate  amount. 

"Annual  and  Other  Reports  of  Associations 
"(1)  Kvery  assc<*l<->tlon  shall  file,  with  the 
Administrator,  not  later  than  45  days  after 
the  cloae  of  Its  fiscal  year,  an  annual  financial 
statement  and  ahall  also  fumiah  to  him  aucb 
other  financial  statements,  at  tticb  other 
times  as  be  may  require.  All  such  reports 
shall  be  in  such  form  and  In  auch  detail  as 
may  be  preacrlbad  by  the  Admlnlatrator.  The 
Administrator  shall  make,  annually  and  at 
sticb  other  times  as  be  deems  necessary,  an 
ezamlnatlon  of  the  financial  books,  records, 
and  affairs  of  each  aaaoclatlon.  In  the  manner 
customary  for  supervision  of  fiduciary  liutl- 
tutkms. 

"Payments  by  Association  Uembera 
**(J)  Members  of  an  aaaoclaUon  shall  not 
ba  required  to  pay  duaa.  Each  association 
shall  provide  in  ita  bylawa  for  the  payment 
by  each  prospective  member  of  the  aum  of 
•1(X)  to  be  credited  on  the  books  of  the  asso- 
ciation to  the  credit  of  such  persons.    The 


sums  so  paid  shall  not  bear  interest.  Each 
auch  sum  ahall  be  entered  on  the  books  of 
the  association  as  a  credit  to  the  member 
making  auch  payment  for  possible  applica- 
tion either  (1)  as  payment  on  a  home  piu- 
cbased  by  auch  member  from  the  aaaoclatlon; 
or  (3)  as  security  for  rent  on  a  home  rented 
from  the  association  by  such  member.  Each 
association  shall  provide  further,  in  its  by- 
laws, that  a  member  may  voluntarily  with- 
draw from  such  aaaoclatlon  at  any  time  and 
may  receive  back  an  amount  equal  to  the 
amount  of  his  payment  to  the  association 
(unless  such  payments  ahaTl  have  been  ap- 
plied as  payment  on  a  home  purchased  by 
such  member  from  the  association  or  is  held 
by  the  association  as  sectirlty  for  the  pay- 
ment of  rent ) .  but  only  after  1  year  follow- 
ing the  date  of  the  initial  payment  and  then 
only  upon  60  days'  notice  to  the  association. 

"Limitation  on  Cost  and  Amomnt  of  Housing 

"(k)  No  aaaoclatlon  ahall  purchase  or  im- 
prove, or  contract  for  the  purchase  or  im- 
provement of,  or  otherwise  acquire  or  con- 
tract to  acquire,  any  real  property,  unless. 
In  the  opinion  of  the  Administrator,  (1)  the 
estimated  final  cost  of  the  proposed  housing 
(exclusive  of  related  real  property  deaigned 
for  commercial  operation),  as  determined  by 
the  amounts  of  firm  contracts  for  the  ac- 
quisition of  real  property,  the  Improvement 
thereof,  the  construction  of  buildings  and 
the  acqulaition  of  related  personal  property 
pltis  an  amount  equal  to  S  percent  of  such 
contracts  plus  an  allocable  share  of  the  esti- 
mated indirect  or  overhead  costs  and  ex- 
penses of  the  association,  fairly  attributable 
to  such  housing,  will  not  exceed  a  sum  equal 
to  the  product  of  the  number  of  family  units 
In  such  housing  multiplied  by  •10.000;  (3) 
auch  housing  will  afford  living  accommoda- 
tions for  sale  or  rent  to  veterans  at  prospec- 
tive prices  or  terms  favorable  in  comparison 
with  any  like  or  slmilnr  living  accommoda- 
tions currently  available  In  the  locality;  (3) 
the  total  number  of  units  thereby  provided 
will  not  be  in  excess  of  either  the  number 
of  members  of  such  association  or  the  num- 
ber of  veterans  in  the  community  who  may 
reasonably  be  considered,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  Administrator,  prospective  purchasers 
of,  or  tenants  of  such  units. 

"Sale  or  Rental  of  Roualng  or  Real  Property 
"(l)  (1)  Subject  to  auch  exceptlona  as  the 
Administrator  may  approve,  all  real  property 
of  an  association  shall  be  sold  or  leased  for 
auch  pricea  or  at  auch  rents,  as  the  case  may 
be,  as  shall  reasonably  represent  the  actual 
coat  thereof  to  the  association.  Including 
(I)  all  costs  of  acquisition,  construction,  or 
Improvement;  (11)  Interest  on  and  amorti- 
sation of  obligations  of  the  association  fairly 
attributable  to  auch  bousing;  (111)  direct 
costa  of  operation  and  maintenance  of  auch 
bousing;  and  (Iv)  an  allocable  share  of  the 
overhead  or  Indirect  costs  and  expenses  of 
the  association  fairly  attributable  to  aucb 
housing,  plua  a  reaaonable  contribution  to 
the  reaenres  to  be  built  up  and  ronlntalned 
under  subaectlon  (h)  hereof,  nor  shall  any 
sale  by  an  association  of  a  commercial  unit, 
or  of  a  dwelling  unit  other  than  the  sale  of 
a  cooperative  Interest  in  a  multlunlt  strtic- 
tiu-e.  be  financed  by  an  association. 

"(3)  Any  deed  or  other  Instrument  made 
by  an  aaaoclatlon  for  the  sale  of  lu  bousing 
shall  provide  that  such  property  shall  not 
be  conveyed  or  otherwise  disposed  of  by  the 
purchaser  voluntarily  within  3  years  from 
the  date  of  acquisition  of  such  housing  by 
such  purchaser  unless  It  shall  fVrit  have  been 
offered  for  sals  back  to  the  sssoclatlon  at  the 
original  prlea  paid  to  such  association  by 
such  pqrebaaar,  laaa  any  depreciation  which 
shall  have  occurred  by  that  time  and  plua 
the  fair  value  of  any  Improvementa  which 
aucb  piuTbaser  shall  have  made  to  such 
property:  Provided.  That  no  association  may 
use  the  property  as  security  for  additional 
loans   after  deed   has   been   delivered   to  a 
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TVteran.  even  though  the  association  retains 
an  Interest  In  the  property. 

"(3)  As  a  condition  to  every  aale  of  hoiulng 
by  an  aaaoclatlon  to  a  veteran,  auch  veteran 
shall  furnlab  to  auch  aaaoclatlon  an  affidavit 
stating  that  he  baa  not  theretofore  pur- 
chased any  housing  from  any  association 
which  has  not  been  offered  for  aale  back  to 
auch  aaaoclatlon  and  he  doea  not  own  any 
housing  acquired  from  any  association  char- 
tered under  this  title. 

"(4)  Aa  a  condition  of  every  sale  by  an 
aaaoclatlon  to  a  veteran,  such  association 
shall  furnish  to  such  veteran  an  affidavit 
stating  that  no  other  veteran  has  purchased 
the  property  and  If  the  property  has  been 
repurchased  from  a  veteran  by  the  associa- 
tion, the  association  will  guarantee  the  title 
as  free  and  clear  of  encumbrances,  except 
those  to  be  assumed  by  the  new  purchaser. 

"(5)  Every  lease  made  by  an  association 
shall  contain  a  prohibition  against  subleas- 
ing without  the  consent  of  the  association. 

"Loans  by  Administrator  to  Associations 
"(m)  The  Administrator  is  authorized  in 
his  discretion  to  make  either  short-term  or 
long-term  loans  to  any  association,  upon 
either  a  secured  or  unsecured  basis,  for  any 
of  the  purposes  authorized  by  this  section  for 
which  funds  may  be  required  by  such  asso- 
ciation, Including  initial  working  capital  and 
development  expenses  preliminary  to  the 
commencement  of  actual  construction  of 
housing.  Advances  made  on  a  short-term 
basis  may  be  refunded  on  a  long-term  basis, 
or  may  be  repaid  upon  such  terms  and  condi- 
tion as  the  Administrator  may  prescribe. 

"  ( 1 )  The  tnterest  rate  charged  to  an  asso- 
ciation on  any  such  borrowings  shall  not  ex- 
ceed by  more  than  one-fotirth  of  1  percent 
per  annum  that  rate  currently  payable  by 
the  Administrator  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury. 

"(2)  Any  loans  so  made  by  the  Adminis- 
trator, except  as  to  advances  made  for  in- 
terim or  temporary  purposes,  shall  be  re- 
paid— 

"(1)  within  a  period  of  40  years,  if  the 
proceeds  of  auch  loan  are  employed  by  the 
aaaoclatlon  to  acquire  or  Improve,  and  to 
operate  and  maintain,  multlunlt  structures 
to  be  rented; 

"(11)  within  a  period  of  33  years,  if  the 
proceeds  of  such  loan  are  employed  by  the 
association  to  construct  or  to  purchase,  and 
to  operate  and  maintain,  multlunlt  atruc- 
tures  sold  or  held  on  a  mutual  or  coopera- 
tive basis; 

Provided,  That  cash  receipts  incoming  to  an 
association  by  reason  of  the  sale  of  any  other 
housing  shall  be  Uansferred  or  paid  to  the 
Adminisuator  for  credit  upon  the  obliga- 
tions of  the  aaaoclatlon  to  the  Administrator. 
Bach  aaaoclatlon  to  which  any  such  loan 
may  be  made  ahall  make.  Isaue,  and  deliver 
to  the  Administrator.  lU  note  In  the  prin- 
cipal amount  of  auch  loan.  Each  auch  note 
shall  be  a  nonnegotlable,  unconditional  obli- 
gation of  the  assocutlon,  issued  against  iU 
general  credit,  and  payable  from  lU  general 

aaaeU. 

'Tax  Exemptions 

"(n)  Notwithstanding  any  provUlons  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  or  any  other  Uw 
to  the  contrary,  the  net  earnings  of  any  as- 
sociation shall  be  exempted  from  all  taxa- 
tion now  or  bereafUr  Imposed  by  the  United 
States  or  by  any  State,  county,  munlclpaUty, 
or  other  local  Uxlng  authority. 

"(0)  Subject  to  the  provUlons  of  aubsec- 
tlon  (n)  hereof,  no  SUte,  county,  munici- 
pal or  other  local  taxing  authority  shall 
impose  any  tax  upon  any  such  association 
or  lU  charter  and  franchise,  capital,  reserves, 
property,  surplus,  loans,  or  Income,  greater 
than  that  Imposed  by  such  taxing  authority 
on  other  aimUar  local  nonprofit  assoclationa. 
"Funds  of  Aaaoclatlon 

"(P)  The  funds  of  an  aaaoclatlon  may,  as 
provlc««d  by  lU  bylaws   and   In  accordance 


with  rules  and  procedures  Issued  by  the  Ad> 
mlnlatrator,  be  depoalted  In  any  bank  or 
banks.  No  aaaoclatlon  ahall  Inveat  Its  funds 
In  any  securities  except  obllgatlona  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  or  obllgatlona  un- 
conditionally guaranteed  by  the  United 
States  as  to  the  payment  of  both  principal 
and  Interest,  or  obligations  of  a  State,  and. 
in  any  event  no  such  investment  shall  be 
made  except  with  the  approval  of  the  Ad- 
ministrator or  pursuant  to  rules  and  regu- 
lations Issued  by  him. 

"Distribution  of  Earnings 
"(q)  At  the  end  of  any  fiscal  year  any  net 
earnings  remaining  to  an  association,  after 
fully  providing  for  the  payment  of  all  debts 
and  obligations  of  such  association,  then  due, 
and  after  providing  for  the  reserves  then 
currently  required,  shall  be  set  aside  in  a 
special  account  to  be  used  (1)  for  the  reduc- 
tion by  the  association  of  its  notes  or  other 
obligations  then  outstanding,  or  (11)  with 
the  express  approval  of  the  Administrator, 
for  any  other  lawful  purpose  of  the  asso- 
clatiofi.  %^ 

"Dissolution  of  Associations 
"(r)  (1)  II  the  members  or  directors  of  any 
association  shall  knowingly  violate,  or  know- 
ingly permit  any  of  the  officers,  agents,  or 
servants  of  such  association  to  violate  any 
of  the  provisions  of  thU  section  or  of  the 
rules  or  regulations  issued  thereunder,  the 
charter,  and  all  the  rights,  privileges,  and 
franchises  of  such  association  shall  be  for- 
feited. Such  violation  shall,  however,  be 
determined  and  adjudged  by  a  proper  dU- 
trlct  court  of  the  United  States  in  a  suit 
brought  for  the  purpose  by  the  Administra- 
tor, in  his  own  name,  before  such  association 
shall  be  declared  dissolved. 

"(2)  Any  aaaoclatlon  may,  at  any  time,  ap- 
ply to  the  Administrator  for  its  voluntary 
dlsaolutlon,  and  if.  In  his  Judgment,  ade- 
quate provUlon  shall  have  been  made  for 
the  payment  in  full  of  all  debts  and  obliga- 
tions of  such  association,  he  ahall  promptly 
effect  such  dissolution. 

"(3)  Upon  any  dlasolutlon,  whether  volun- 
tary or  involuntary,  the  net  assets  of  any  as- 
sociation, remaining  after  payment  in  full  of 
all  Its  debts  and  obligations,  shall  be  liqui- 
dated under  the  supervUlon  of  the  AdmlnU- 
trator and  the  proceeds  thereof  shall  be 
covered  into  the  United  States  Treasury  as 
miscellaneous  receipts. 

"(8)  In  any  event  upon  the  maturity  of  all 
obligations  owing  to  the  United  States  for 
the  financing  of  properties  held  for  rent 
under  this 'section,  such  properties  shall  be 
transferred  and  conveyed  to  the  Adminis- 
trator of  Veterans'  Affairs  who  shall  dUpose 
of  them  for  the  benefit  of  the  United  States 
and,  after  payment  from  the  proceeds  there- 
of of  any  other  obligations  of  the  association 
which  It  may  be  proper  to  so  pay.  shall  cover 
the  remaining  proceeds  Into  the  Treasury  of 
the  United  States  as  miscellaneous  receipts, 
"(t)  The  power  of  the  AdmlnUtrator  to 
Issue  rules  and  regulations  for  the  effective 
implementation  and  admlnUtration  of  thU 
section,  pursuant  to  the  provUiona  hereof 
and  not  in  conflict  herewith,  ahall  Include, 
but  not  by  way  of  limitation,  the  power: 

"  ( 1 )  To  provide  for  auch  aupervUlon  of  as- 
sociations as  he  may  deem  necessary  for  the 
proper  admlnUtration  of  tbU  section, 

"(3)  To  provide  for  the  reorganization,  con- 
solidation, merger,  or  liquidation  of  any  aaao- 
clatlon or  asaoclations. 

"(3)  To  appoint  a  conservator  or  a  receiver 
to  take  charge  of  the  affairs  of  any  such 
association,  and  to  require  an  equitable  read- 
justment of  the  assets,  llabUlty,  and  surplus 
of  the  same:  and  to  release  any  such  associa- 
tion from  auch  control  and  permit  iU  further 
operation :  Provided,  That  In  any  case  where 
the  Administrator  appoints  a  conservator  or 
a  receiver  for  any  association,  such  conserva- 
tor or  receiver  shall  act  primarily  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  creditors  of  such  association. 


"(4)  To  delegate  and  authorize  successive 
redelegatlon  of  any  authority  conferred  upon 
him  by  or  pursuant  to  thU  aectlon.  to  any 
official  or  employee  of  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration. The  AdmlnUtrator  shall  not  act 
through,  or  delegate  any  such  authority  to. 
any  other  agency  or  any  official  or  employee 
thereof. 

"Criminal  Provisions 

"(u)  (1)  Whoever,  being  connected  In  any 
capacity  with  an  association  (1)  embezzles, 
abstracts,  purloins,  or  willfully  misapplies 
any  moneys,  funds,  securities,  or  other  things 
of  value,  whether  belonging  to  it  or  pledged 
or  otherwise  entrusted  to  it;  or  (11)  with  in- 
tent to  defraud  an  association,  or  any  other 
body  politic  or  corporate,  or  any  Individual, 
or  to  deceive  any  officer,  auditor,  or  examiner 
of  the  Veterans'  Administration  or  of  an 
association,  makes  any  false  entry  In  any 
book,  report,  or  statement  of  or  to  the  Veter- 
ans' Administration  or  an  association,  or, 
without  being  duly  authorized,  draws  any 
order  or  issues,  puts  forth,  or  assigns  any 
bond,  note,  or  other  obligation,  or  draft, 
mortgage.  Judgment,  or  decree  thereof,  shall 
be  guilty  of  a  felony  and  punUhed  by  a  fine 
of  not  more  than  $10,000  or  by  imprisonment 
for  not  more  than  five  years,  or  both. 

"(2)  Any  veteran  who  willfully  and  know- 
ingly makes  any  false  statement  In  the  affi- 
davit required  by  section  511  (1)  (3)  to  be 
furnished  by  him  to  an  association  in  con- 
nection with  his  purchase  of  housing  from 
such  association  shall  be  guilty  of  a  felony 
and  punished  by  a  fine  of  not  more  than 
810,(X)0  or  by  Imprisonment  for  not  more  than 
5  years  or  both. 
"Maturity  of  Guaranteed  or  Insured  Loana 

"(V)  Notwithstanding  the  25-year  limita- 
tion set  forth  In  500  (b)  of  this  title,  any 
loan  made  to  a  veteran  for  the  purpose  of 
purchasing  a  home  from  an  association  may 
have  a  maximum  maturity  not  In  excess  of 
32  years. 

"Time  Limitation 

"(w)  The  authority  of  the  AdmlnUtrator 
to  issue  charters  to  associations  and  to  make 
loans  to  associations  hereunder  shall  expire 
July  25,  1957. 

"AdvUory  Council 

"(x)  There  U  hereby  authorized  to  be  es- 
tablished an  advisory  council  to  aid  and 
advise  the  Administrator  in  the  execution  of 
hU  duties  in  relation  to  veterans'  homestead 
asaoclations.  The  council  ahall  consUt  of 
the  AdmlnUtrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs,  who 
shall  be  chairman:  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture; the  AdmlnUtrator  of  the  Houalng 
and  Home  Finance  Agency,  the  AdmlnU- 
trator of  the  Federal  Works  Agency;  and  six 
representatives  of  the  public  to  be  appointed 
by  the  AdmlnUtrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs, 
who  shall  be  recognized  leaders  In  the  fields 
of  finance,  real  estate,  business  admlnUtra- 
tion. construction,  labor,  and  housing.  The 
members  of  the  council  shall  not  receive  any 
compensation  for  their  services  on  the  coun- 
cil, but  the  AdmlnUtrator  of  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs U  authorized  to  provide  that  the  mem- 
bers receive  a  reasonable  per  diem  allowance 
for  each  day  of  actual  service,  atul  In  addi- 
tion thereto  be  relmburaed  for  their  necea- 
sary  traveling  expenses  while  on  the  buslneaa 
of  the  cotmcll. 

"OranU  for  Public  Facilities  Essential  to 

Veterans'  Housing  - 

"Sec.  Sia.  (a)  The  Federal  Works  Admin- 
Utrat<M-  U  hereby  authorized  to  make  grants 
to  SUtes,  political  subdlvUlons  thereof,  other 
public  bodies,  and  to  associations  for  the  con- 
struction, repair.  Improvement,  or  extension 
of  public  facilities  wherever  the  AdmlnU- 
trator of  Veterans'  Affairs  shall  find  that  sucB 
public  facllltes  are  necessary  for,  or  will  fa- 
clUtate  the  more  effective  use  within  the 
community  of  hotising  provided  and  to  be 
provided  for  veterans  tinder  aectlon  611 
hereof. 
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"(b)  The 
under  ihall 
M  Artennln^d 

therewtth. 


I  Lzxiount  of  any  grant  made  here- 

]  lot  exceed  90  percent  of  the  coet, 

by  the  Federal  Works  Admln- 

the    public    facilities    provided 


Oei  leral  Conditions  of  Grant 


"(e)  No 
imle— 

"ID  the 
gnnt  la 


Tant  ahall   be  made   beretmder 


subtle  facllltlea  for  which  such 
abaU  be  determined   by   the 
Administrator  to  conform  to 
pplica^le   over-all   State.   local,   or   re- 
plan  approved  by  corn- 
local,    or    reflonal   authority: 


FMtaral  Waks 


•oy   a 

patent  Stat^ 
and 

"(3)  the 
aueh  grant 
tsfactory  to 
tor.  that  (1) 
public 
(U)  the 
would 
vision  of 
duced  by  as 
(111)  In  the 
available 
public 
Ue  fMttltles 
iBf  fOMraU^ 
ditlona. 


devel  spment 
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"Amount  of  Grant 


pfibllc  body  or  association  to  which 
I  made  shall  give  assurance,  aat- 
the  Federal  Watfcs  Admlnlstra- 
It  wUl  adequately  malnuin  the 
for  which  such  grant  is  made: 
ts  or  other  charges  which 
be    Imposed   for    the    pro- 
public   facllltea   will   be   re- 
amount  equal  to  the  grant;  and 
ase  of  a  public  body.  It  will  make 
the   houslDg   for   which   such 
are  prorldsd.  all  other  pub- 
It  then  provides  for  other  hous- 
.  and  upon  like  terms  and  con- 


f  aclU  ;les 


othe-wlse 

SKh 


f-ir 
faclltlcs 


Cn  frtttvt"*  I 


of  Oranu  to  Associations 

I  rant  shall  be  made  hereunder  to 

la  Lion  unless   (in  addition  to  the 

ipeclAed   in   subsection   513    (c) 


Federal     Works     Administrator 

that  the  type  of  public  factl- 

ch  such  grant  is  made  are.  under 

Ipcal  law  or  practice,  customarily 

the  first  Instance  by  real  estate 

builders;  and 

association  shall  agree  to  trans- 
p^bUc  facilities  after  completion, 
tlon.  to  an  appropriate  local 
If  and  whenever  any  such  local 
may  be  willing  to  dedicate  such 
faeU  ties  to  public  use  and  to  main- 
thetn  1  mder  the  conditions  specified  In 
subeectlon  i  13  (c)  hereof. 

"1  telegatlon  of  Authority 

'ie)  The  Federal  Works  Administrator  may 
authorize  successive  redelegatlon 
of  any  •utltonty  conferred  upon  him  by  or 
pursuant  to  this  chapter  to  any  offlclal  or  em- 
ployee of  tb  e  Federal  Works  Agency. 

'Source  of  Funds 


-(f>  For 
Secretary  ol 


Wcrks 


Lhe  purposes  of  this  section  the 

the  Treasury  ts  hereby  author- 

and  dljrected  to  make  available  to  the 

Administrator    the    sun^    at 

to   remain    available    until    ez- 

earrying   out   the   provlakuw  o( 

and  for  administrative  cSpflMes 

MMusection  therewith.     Any  part 

not  so  expended  on  July  35. 

covered  Into  the  Treastiry  as 

receipts. 


psndcd  In 
this  section 
Incurred  In 
of  such 
1B&7.  shaU 
nusccUaneoihs 


auia 


Its 

and  accounts 

•nUlve 

associations, 

and  stmllai 

aPwlsnl 

stltutlons 

of  the 

er  as 

to  bs  upon 

HmU  be  cahrled 


hime- 


If  atti  tnal 
hereafter 


Investi^ents  In  Lending  Institutions 

(a)  In  order  to  mske  funds  dl- 
Immediately  available  so  that  per- 
therefor  may  obtain  loans  for  the 
section  501  of  this  ttUe,  the 
Bank  Board  Is  hereby  authorized 
the  United  States  to  make  In- 
n  sharea.  certificates,  deposits, 
in  (1)  savings  banks.  (2)  coop- 
.  and  (3)  such  savings  and  loan 
building  and  loan  associations. 
Insututlons  as  are  members  of 
loan  bank  or  are  Insured  In- 
^rlthln  the  meaning  of  title  IV 
Housing  Act  as  now  in  force 
amended,  such  Investments 
lie  condition  that  all  such  funds 
hi  a  separate  account  and 
iltan  b«  us^  for  the  making  of  loans  for  an 
initial  pnn4  ipal  amount  of  99.000  or  leas  for 
the  purpoe<B  specified  In  section  501  of  this 


title,  which  are  guaranteed  or  insured  under 
this  title.  Repurchases  of  such  Investment 
shsU  be  made  In  accordance  with  such  rules 
and  regulations  as  may  be  prescribed  by  said 
Board,  but  no  Institution  shall  be  required 
to  reptirchase  In  any  one  year  an  amount 
In  ezcees  of  4  percent  of  the  total  amoxmt 
Invested  In  such  Institutions  under  this  sec- 
tion: Provided.  That  any  such  investment 
may  be  voluntarily  repaid  in  whole  or  In  part 
at  any  dividend  or  Interest  date. 

"(b)  In  Its  dlstrloutlon  of  such  Invest- 
ments among  eligible  institutions  the  Board 
ahall  give  preference  to  those  Institutions 
that — 

"(1)  are  located  In  those  areas  where  there 
exists  a  greater  lack  of  capital  for  the  making 
of  loans  under  this  title;  and 

''(2)  are  ready  and  willing  within  the 
limitations  of  this  title  to  make  loans  to 
T«ftar&ns  for  100  percent  of  purchase  price  or 
cost,  provided  the  oth^r  attributes  of  good 
lending  practice  are  present  In  the  Individual 
loans. 

"Farm  Loans  for  Veterans 

"Sac.  514.  (a)  The  Federal  land  banks, 
without  regard  to  the  UmlUtlons  or  re- 
strictions of  the  Federal  Farm  Loan  Act.  as 
amended  (title  13.  U.  S.  C.  636  and  the 
following),  and  any  other  statutes,  are 
authorized — 

"(1)  to  make  loans  to  any  veterans  eli- 
gible under  this  title  for  any  of  the  real- 
estate  purpoees  defined  in  section  502  of  this 
title  and  to  purchase  such  loans  made  by 
other  lenders,  provided  such  loans  are  to 
be  or  have  been  guaranteed  or  Insured  under 
this  tlUe;  and 

"(3)  to  receive  and  deposit  In  trust  with 
the  proper  farm  loan  registrar  to  be  held  by 
htm  as  collateral  security  for  farm  loan  or 
other  bonds.  Hen  Instruments  securing  such 
loans,  and  to  Issue  cr  cause  to  be  Issued  farm 
loan  or  other  bonds  with  respect  thereto. 

"(b)  The  Farmers  Home  Administration, 
without  regard  to  the  limitations  and  restric- 
tlotis  of  the  Farmers  Home  Administration 
Act  of  1946  (Public  Law  731.  79th  Cong.) 
as  now  or  hereafter  smended  save  and  except 
subsections  (3)  and  (3)  of  section  44  (a)  of 
ttaa  above-mentioned  act.  Is  authorized  to 
make  loans  to  any  veteran  eligible  under  this 
title  for  any  of  the  purposes  defined  In  sec- 
tion 803  of  this  title:  Frovided.  That  such 
loans  meet  the  requirements  of  this  title  and 
the  regulations  promulgated  thereunder  by 
the  Administrator.  Prior  to  the  making  of 
any  stich  loan  the  Farmers  Home  Adminis- 
tration stoall  require  of  the  veteran  and  re- 
ceive a  oarttflcatc  of  eligibility  issued  by  the 
Vstsrsns'  Administration,  and  upon  the  corn- 
plaUoa  of  such  loan  the  Farmers  Home  Ad- 
ministration shall  repxirt  the  loan  to  the 
Administrator  who  shall  charge  against  the 
vetsrans'  guaranty  benefit  the  maximum 
amount  chargeable  If  the  loan  had  been  guar- 
anteed or  insured,  and  shall  pay  to  the  Farm- 
ers Home  Administration  an  amount  equiva- 
lent to  4  percent  of  the  amount  so  charged, 
to  be  credited  upon  the  loan. 

"Secondary  Market 

*'Sac.  515.  The  Administrator  Is  authorized 
to  pHMlHHM.  at  a  price  equal  to  the  unpaid 
priBclpal  plus  accrued  interest,  hereinafter 
referred  to  as  'par.'  any  real-estate  loan  guar- 
anteed under  sections  501  or  602  of  this  title 
subsequent  to  the  effective  date  of  this  sec- 
tion: Provided,  That,  (1)  such  loan  Is  offered 
to  the  Administrator  for  purchase  within 
5  years  of  the  date  of  its  origin  by  the  lender 
to  whom  the  evidence  of  guaranty  was  origi- 
nally issued;  (2)  the  original  dollar  amount 
of  loans  purchased  at  par  from  any  seller 
under  this  section  shall  not  exceed  50  percent 
of  the  aggregate  original  dollar  amount  of  all 
loans  eligible  for  purchase  tinder  this  section 
which  such  seller  has  originated  after  ths 
effective  date  of  this  section,  and  that  not  to 
szcead  an  additional  25  percent  of  such  ag- 
gregate dollar  amotmt  shall  be  eligible  for 


ptirchase  at  not  to  exceed  98 '4  percent  of 
par;  (3)  not  more  than  SO  percent  of  the 
original  dollar  amount  of  the  loans  orlginatsd 
by  a  lender  during  any  calendar  year  shall 
be  eligible  for  purchase  at  par.  nor  more  than 
3S  percent  at  a  discount;  (4)  the  original 
amount  of  the  loan  shall  not  exceed  110.000; 
(5)  the  loan  shall  not  be  In  default  at  the 
time  of  purchase;  and  (6)  the  seller  shall 
enter  Into  an  agreement  with  the  Admlnisn 
trator  that  at  the  option  of  the  Administra- 
tor the  seller  will  service  the  loan  In  return 
for  a  service  charge  at  sxKh  rate,  not  In  excess 
of  one-half  of  1  percent  per  annum  of  the 
unpaid  balance,  as  may  be  provided  in  such 
agreement:  And  provided  further,  That  the 
Administrator  shall  refuse  to  purchase  any 
loan  which  in  his  Judgment  does  not  reflect 
acceptable  credit  and  security  requirements 
in  Its  origination.  The  Administrator  may 
sell  any  loan  purchased  tinder  this  section  at 
a  price  not  less  than  par. 

"Provision  of  Funds 

"Sec.  516.  (a)  For  the  ptirpoees  of  section 
611  of  this  title  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
Is  hereby  authorized  and  directed  to  make 
available  to  the  Administrator  such  sums,  not 
in  excess  of  11. 000.000 .000  per  annum,  as  may 
from  time  to  time  be  requested  by  said  Ad- 
mlnlstratcv  during  the  5  years  next  succeed- 
ing the  effective  date  of  that  section. 

"(b)  For  the  purposes  of  section  615  of 
this  title  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Is 
hereby  authorized  and  directed  to  make 
available  to  the  Administrator  such  sums 
as  he  shall  request  from  time  to  time  be- 
tween the  effective  date  of  that>  section  and 
the  expiration  of  the  period  of  time  In  which 
loans  may  be  offered  for  purchase  there- 
under. After  the  last  day  on  which  the 
Administrator  may  purchase  loans  under 
that  section,  he  shall,  with  due  allowance  for 
outstanding  commitments  cause  to  be  de- 
posited with  the  Treasiuer  of  the  United 
States,  to  the  credit  of  mlscellaneovu  re- 
ceipts, that  part  of  all  sums  In  the  special  de- 
poalt  account  referred  to  In  subsection  (f) 
of  this  section,  and  all  moneys  received 
thereafter,  representing  unexpended  ad- 
vances or  the  repayment  or  recovery  of  the 
principal  of  obligations  ptirchased  pursuant 
to  section  515  of  this  title.  Interest  collected 
by  the  Administrator  on  such  obligations  In 
excess  of  the  amount  payable  by  him  to  ths 
Treasurer  of  the  United  SUtes  under  sub- 
section (c)  of  this  section,  together  with  any 
miscellaneous  Income  or  credits,  ahall  con- 
stitute a  reserve  for  payment  of  losses.  If 
any.  and  expenses  Incurred  in  the  liquidation 
of  said  obligations.  The  Administrator  shall 
have  power  to  invest  such  reserves,  or  any 
unexpended  part  thereof,  from  time  to  time 
in  obligations  of  the  Government  of  the 
United  States. 

"(c)  On  advances  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  under  subsections  (a)  and  (b)  of 
this  section,  less  those  amounts  deposited  In 
miscellaneous  receipts  under  subsections  (b) 
or  (f)  hereof,  the  Administrator  respectively 
shall  pay  semiannually  to  the  Treasurer  of 
the  United  States  Interest  at  the  rate  or  rates 
determined  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury," 
taking  Into  consideration  the  current  aver- 
age rate  on  outstanding  markeUble  obliga- 
tions of  the  United  SUtes  as  of  the  last  day 
of  the  month  preceding  the  advance. 

"(d)  For  the  purposee  of  section  613  of 
this  title,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Is 
hereby  authorized  and  directed  to  make 
available  to  the  Home  Loan  Bank  Board  such 
sums,  not  In  excess  of  •760.000.000  per  an- 
num, as  may  from  time  to  thne  be  requested 
by  said  board  during  the  5  years  next  suc- 
ceeding the  effective  date  of  that  section. 

"(e)  For  the  purposes  of  subsections  514 
(a)  and  614  (b)  of  thU  tlUe  the  Secretary  ot 
the  Treasury  la  hereby  authorized  and  di- 
rected to  make  available  to  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  such  simis.  not  in  excess  of  $100,. 
000,000  psr  annum,  as  may  from  time  to  time 
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be  requested  by  said  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
during  the  5  years  next  succeeding  the  effec- 
tive date  of  those  subsections.  The  said  sum 
of  $100,000,000  or  such  portion  thereof  as  is 
requested  by  the  said  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture shall  be  allocated  by  him  to  the  Fed- 
eral land  banks  and  the  Farmers'  Home  Ad- 
ministration, respectively,  in  such  amounts 
as  he  may  deem  appropriate  to  carry  out 
most  effectively  the  purposes  ol  subsections 
614  (a)  and  514  (b)  of  this  title.  Such  sums 
as  may  be  available  under  this  subsection  to 
the  Federal  land  banks  may  be  borrowed  by 
them  at  such  rates  ol  Interest  not  in  excess 
of  3 '4  percent  per  annum,  as  may  be  agreed 
upon  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

"(f)   In  order  to  make  available  the  sums 
payable  under  subsections  (a)   through  (e). 
inclusive,  of  this  section  and  in  subsection 
(f »  of  section  512  of  this  title,  and  to  effect- 
uate the  purposes  and  functions  authorized 
In  sections  511  through  515,  inclusive,  of  this 
title,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Is  hereby 
authorized  to  use.  as  a  public-debt  trans- 
action,   the    proceeds    of    the    sale    of    any 
securities  hereafter  Issued  under  the  Second 
Liberty    Bond    Act    as   now    In    force    or    as 
hereafter    amended,    and    the    purposes    for 
which    securities   may   be   Issued   under   the 
Second   Liberty  Bond  Act  as  now   In   force 
or    as    hereafter    amended    are    hereby    ex- 
tended    to     include    such     purposes.     Such 
sums,  together  with  all  receipts  hereunder, 
shall  be  deposited  with  the  Treasurer  of  the 
United  States,  in  special  deposits  accounts, 
and  shall  be  available,  respectively,  for  dis- 
bursements for  the  purposes  of  sections  511 
through  516.  inclusive,  of  this  title.     Except 
as  otherwise  provided  in  subsection   (b)    of 
this  section,   the   Administrator,  the   Home 
Loan  Bank  Board,  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture, or  the   Federal  ,Works   Administrator, 
respectively,  shall  Uoin  time  to  time  cause 
to   be   deposited   Into  ^  the  Treasury   of    the 
United  States,  to  the  credit  of  miscellaneous 
receipts,  such  of  the  funds  in  said  accounts 
as    In    their    respective    Judgments    are    not 
needed  for  the  purposes  for  which  they  were 
provided,  and  not  later  than  July  25.  1957, 
they  shall,  respectively,  cause  to  be  so  de- 
posited all  sums  in   said   accounU  and   all 
moneys  received  thereafter  In  repayment  of 
out«tanding  obligations,  or  otherwise,  except 
so  much   thereof   as  they  may   respectively 
determine  to  be  necessary  for  purposes  of 
liquidation.     Without   regard   to   any   other 
provisions  or  limitations  of  law.  or  other- 
wise,   except    the    provisions    of    this    title, 
said     Administrator,     Board,     Secretary     of 
Agriculture,  or  Federal  Works  Administrator 
shall,  respectively,  have  authority  to  exer- 
cise any  and  all  rights  of  the  United  States, 
Including   without    limitation    any   and    all 
voting  rlghU.  to  Uke  or  cause  to  be  taken 
such  action  as  In  their  respective  Judgments 
may  be  necessary  or  appropriate  for  or  In 
connection  with  the  custody,  management, 
protection,   and  realization  of  such   invest- 
ments   to  determine  their  respective  neces- 
sary   expenses    and    expenditures,    and    the 
manner  in  which  the  same  shall  be  incurred, 
allowed  paid,  and  accounted  for  and  audited, 
to  make  such  rules,  regulations,  and  orders 
as   they   may.   respectively,   deem    necessary 
or  appropriate  for  the  carrying  out  of  the 
functions    hereby    or    hereunder    vested    In 
them  respectively,  and  except  as  otherwise 
expressly  provided  In  this  title,  to  employ, 
utilize,    compensate,    and    delegate    any    of 
their  respective  functions  hereunder  to.  such 
persons  and  such  corporate  or  other  agencies. 
Including  agencies  of  the  United  States,  as 
they  may  respectively  designate. 
"incontestabUlty 
"SKC  517.  Any  evidence  of  guaranty  or  In- 
surance issued  by  the  Administrator  shall  be 
conclusive  as  to  the  eligibility  of  the  loan 
for  guaranty  or  insurance  under  the  provi- 
sions  of   this   title   and   as  to  the  original 
amount  of  such  guaranty  or  Insurance,  ex- 


cept that  nothing  In  this  section  shall  pre- 
clude the  Administrator  from  establishing, 
as  against  a  holder,  defenses  based  on  the 
fraud  or  material  misrepresentation  ol  such 
holder,  and  except  that  the  Administrator 
shall  not,  by  reason  of  anything  contained  In 
this  section,  be  barred  from  establishing. 
under  regulations  In  force  at  the  date  of 
such  Issuance  or  disbursement,  whichever  la 
the  earlier,  defenses  to  payment  of  any  part 
of  the  guaranty  or  Insurance. 

•Section  505   (a)   Terminated 

"Sec.  518.  No  loan  made  to  a  veteran  at 
any  time  subsequent  to  90  days  after 
the  effective  date  of  this  section  may  be 
guaranteed  by  the  Administrator  under  sec- 
tion 505  (a)  of  this  title." 

Sec.  2.  The  title  of  this  bill  Is  amended  so 
as  to  read:  "A  bill  to  amend  the  Servicemen's 
Readjustment  Act  of  1944,  as  amended,  to 
provide  for  veterans  of  World  War  II  homes, 
and  the  public  facilities  necessary  therefor, 
through  veterans'  homestead  associations, 
and  to  make  available  more  adequate  financ- 
ing for  the  acquisition  of  homes  and  farms 
by  such  veterans." 

SEC.  3.  This  act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Vet- 
erans' Homestead  Act  of  1943." 

Statement  of  Horace  RtJSSELi.,  feg.,  or  Rus- 
sell &  BamEWELL,  Attorneys,  Chicago,  III. 
Mr.  Russell.  Madam  Chairman,  and  mem- 
bers of  the  committee,  my  name  is  Horace 
Russell.  I  am  engaged  In  the  private  prac- 
tice of  law  at  7  South  Dearborn  Street,  Chi- 
cago. I  reside  at  Glencoe.  a  village  north  of 
Chicago,  where  I  have  resided  for  the  last  10 
or  11  years. 

Prior  to  that  I  was  lor  6  years  general 
counsel  for  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank 
Board  and  the  Home  Owners'  Loan  Corpora- 
tion from  1932  to  1938.  Prior  to  that,  I  prac- 
ticed law  In  Atlanta,  Ga..  and  am  a  native 
of  Rankin  County.  Miss. 

Ladles  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  I 
have  been  verv  much  Interested  In  the  Serv- 
icemen's Readjustment  Act  ol  1944  from  the 
beginning,  because  it  Is  the  greatest  home- 
ownership  plan  or  program  that  has  ever 
been  devised,  and  I  have  studied  home  own- 
ership for  some  30  years  in  this  country.  I 
made  a  close  study  of  It  when  the  act  was 
passed  and  have  discussed  it  in  many  SUtes 
In  the  Union. 

Among  other  things.  1  am  general  counsel 
of  the  United  States  Savings  and  Loan 
League,  and  the  savings  and  loan  associa- 
tions made  about  90  percent  ol  the  loans 
under  the  bill  for  several  months  although  in 
recent  months  the  banks  and  Insurance  com- 
panies have  Increased  their  volume  of  lend- 
ing under  the  bill. 

There  Is  reasonable  debate  on  the  question 
of  whether  the  Government  should  at  this 
time  amend  the  bill  at  all  In  my  Judgment. 
One  side  of  that  debate  Is  If  you  amend  It 
substantially  with  respect  to  loans  and  pro- 
vide more  credit.  It  will  push  the  price  of 
building  and  the  price  of  housing  up  more. 
I  think  that  is  undoubtedly  correct  because 
we  have  been  employing  all  of  the  housing 
labor  and  all  of  the  buUdlng  material  that 
have  been  available  In  building  houses.  The 
contention  Is  that  the  more  money  and 
credit  there  Is  the  more  will  be  bid  for  homes 
and  that  will  tend  to  Increase  the  prices. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  veterans'  organi- 
zations uniformly.  I  believe,  have  Insisted 
upon  something  being  done. 

About  $3,500,000,000  of  loans  were  made 
under  this  bill  last  year.  This  year  there 
will  be,  11  you  do  not  amend  the  bill,  per- 
haps one  to  two  blUions  loaned  under  the 
bUl,  about  half  of  what  was  loaned  last  year. 
Now,  that  Is  because  when  the  bill  was 
enacted  mortgage  Institutions  had  large  vol- 
umes of  cash  and  Government  bonds  and 
desired  greater  holdings  In  mortgages,  and 
they  proceeded  at  a  high  rate  of  speed  to 
lend  money  under  this  bill,  going  up  to  a 
rale  ol  more  than  three  billions  last  year. 


At  the  moment  and  for  the  foreseeable 
future  there  is  a  demand  from  other  sources 
of  Investment,  Including  mortgage  invest- 
ments, for  a  substantial  volume  of  these 
available  funds  at  somewhat  higher  rates 
that  will  undoubtedly  restrict  lending  imder 
the  bill  as  the  bill  stands  now.  This  is.  and 
as  far  as  we  can  see  in  the  future,  substantial. 
Now.  coming  to  the  draft  of  the  bill  that 
you  have  before  you.  I  have  studied  It  very 
carefuUy.  It  is  a  broad-gage  program.  It 
Is  carefully  designed  to  take  care  of  all  the 
problems  that  have  been  presented  In  this 
situation. 

For  Instance,  the  incontestability  clause. 
That  is  one  of  the  last  sections  of  the  bill. 
My  clients  have  not  been  Interested  In  It 
because  they  do  not  sell  mortgages  to  any 
great  extent,  and  the  Incontestability  clause 
is  primarily  to  make  mortgages  salable  by 
country  banks  and  others  who  sold  them. 

I  submit  to  you  the  Incontestability  clause 
will  cost  the  Government  no  appreciable 
sum  of  money  and  It  will  substantially  In- 
crease the  veterans'  loans  In  cerUln  areas. 

The  FHA  has  an  Incontestability  clause 
much  stronger  than  the  one  contained  In 
this  bill;  when  that  Insurance  U  granted  it 
is  Insured,  and  nobody  can  contest  It  except 
for  fraud  perpetrated  by  the  owner.  This 
incontestability  clause  will  expedite  substan- 
tially the  secondary  mortgage  market  In 
which  my  cllenU  have  no  subsUntlal  In- 
terest. 

Coming  back  to  the  beginning  of  the  bill 
and  discussing  the  first  four  provisions  of  it : 
First,  the  veterans'  homestead  associations. 
I  want  to  point  out  to  you  ladies  and  gen- 
tlemen since  the  twenties  we  have  had  no 
means  of  financing  rental  housing  except 
FHA  apartment -house  financing.  We  were 
building  in  the  twenties,  as  all  of  you  know, 
apartment  houses  In  substantial  volume.  I 
don't  have  the  figures  before  me.  but  It  was 
some  several  hundred  thousand  units  a  year 
m  the  twenties. 

We  have  done  a  great  deal  about  farm 
credit  and  home  financing,  but  we  have  done 
very  little,  and  only  the  FHA  have  provisions 
for  commercial  apartment-hovise  financing 
and  renUl-houslng  financing  and  that  U  not 
going  very  last,  as  we  all  know,  and  It  Is 
fairly  expensive. 

L3t  me  turn  for  a  few  minutes  now  to  the 
veterans'  homestead  program  for  renUl 
housing  and  what  we  have  available. 

In  the  first  place,  this  draft  will  make 
available  interim  financing  as  well  as 
permanent  financing,  and  interim  financing 
Is  one  of  the  hardest  problems  in  building  a 
big  rental-housing  project. 

In  the  second  place,  this  will  make  funds 
available  for  rental  housing  at  $3.16  a  month 
per  $1,000  for  principal  and  Interest.    There- 
fore, a  $5,000  unit  in  renUl  hotislng  under 
this  bill  would  cost  only  about  $16  a  month 
for  principal  and  Interest,  plus  taxes  and  In- 
surance, which  Is  from  $20  to  $25  a  month 
and  what  is  Important  Is  that  will  pay  all  the 
money  back  with  all  of  the  Interest  on  the 
money.      It    Is    completely    sell-llquldatlng. 
Now.  contrast  that  with  what  U  in  the  mar- 
ket today  for  the  veteran.     I  follow  apart- 
ment house  buUdlng.  although  my  clienU  do 
not    lend    money    generally    on    apartment 
houses,  and  I  have  studied  it  for  many  years. 
Look  at  it  in  Washington.  Chicago,  or  any 
city,  and  It  costs  $10  a  thousand  per  month 
for  rental.    The  FHA  is  guaranteeing  private 
rental  apartment  house  loans,  insuring  mort- 
gages, but  those  renUl  charges  are  about  $10 
per   month   per   thousand.     If   you   have   a 
$5,000  unit  the  rent  would  have  to  be  $50, 
If  you  build  one  in  Chicago  at  $10,000.  the 
rent  is  going  to  be  somewhere  near  $100  per 
month  per  unit. 

So.  from  the  standpoint  of  rental  housing, 
this  bin  will  provide  veterans  with  rental 
housing  at  a  monthly  renUl  of  somewhere 
from  $30  to  $50  a  month,  depending  upon 
the  amount  of  money  you  spend  to  produce 
the  rental  housing,  and  I  think  that  com- 
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parteon  to  ■  Ctractlve.  I  think  It  to  partlciilarly 
attractive,  when  you  consider  that  there  to 
no  mitKiaf  In  that  proposal  at  all.  The  vet- 
enuM  who  orgKOlBe  those  associations  and 
bvlld  tho*»  apartment  hotises  and  Itve  In 
them,  contract  to  pay  all  of  the  money  back 
with  Intert  it  to  the  Government,  and  It  to  a 
local  projat  which  they  dertoe  and  develop 
and  live  Iq  at  borne.  It  to  wholly  different 
public  housing  ws  have  heard 
Is  true,  I  don't  like  the  UIm  at 
to  Washlngtof)  and  asking  tof  ao— y 
Ml  flf'ttt  pWMWiry  taf  MmIi  puriwaes  or  sny 
but  If  you  want  to  muk*  a 
tfisiyti*  «f  tlM  thmtUm,  you  will 
flatf'«Mf  d  art  pttmim  tiM  Mlt  flMNuw  that 
has  (Men  s4i«eslMl,  «M«  tfOM  «Hlto«H  •  Mlb^ 
tlMM  ilM  Vfttran  Mti  Mftj 


W4M 


«  ant* 
)  iNs 

_______     _  "••*• 

wtSm  t  if  Uraii.  mi  flvrrittM  Hf^'nt^  »»*f 

•1«»  Tiis  rantal  dmtainM  u 
IM  •  4|*yaMr  iMsis  and  ewiparauvs  Iwius. 

ilf  an  •  I  l*ya«r  basis  Thereftifs,  6titi|)era« 
ttvs  luiusli  t  under  thU  bill  can  bs  pru«luced 
fiir  about  KIS  to  MA  a  month  per  unit  to 
live  In,  wilch  Inoludsa  principar,  tntsrsst, 
taxss.  Insurance,  and  manaKement  easts. 

Mow  again  I  point  out  that  with  respect 
to  rental  loustng  and  with  respect  to  oo- 
operative  '■  lOualBg  this  U  the  only  proposal 
that  takes  care  of  the  interim  financing  and 
goes  up  U\  100  percent  financing.  Thto  to 
the  only  ( ropoeal  that  takes  it  out  of  the 
hands  of  t  le  speculator. 

Now  yo\  ladles  and  gentlemen  know  as 
weU^  as  I  c  o.  perhaps  not  as  well,  because  I 
have  been  n  a  lot  of  them  and  studied  them, 
that  the  c  operative  and  rental  houslni;  to- 
day baa  a  ways  entirely  been  developed  by 
tha  ipaeuli  tor  and  they  have  come  out  pretty 
well. 

Thto  to  ihe  only  proposal  that  comes  out 
from  any  iQurce  that  eliminates  that  specu- 
lative aap<ct.  It  to  true  under  this  bill  a 
veterans'  t  omestead  association  will  have  to 
employ  lu  su-chltects  and  contractors,  but 
tba  typlca  rental  project  of  the  past  has 
baai  one  i  ime  qMeulator  developed  and  he 
eaaie  rut  3 )  years  later  with  a  miUlQn  dollars 
and  he  cat  te  out  pretty  well  during  the  30- 
year  period 

Under  tl  to  bill  the  veteran  wUl  get  the 
advaatage  Jte  speculator  got,  and  I  see  only 
one  objaetl  >n  to  thto  and  that  Is  It  calls  for 
the  money  3Ut  of  the  United  States  Treasury, 
but  It  to  all  fiUly  repaid,  principal,  and 
lnter<>8t.  1 1  has  none  of  the  evils  of  Federal 
taxation  ar  d  local  taxation  the  original  draft 
had.  Both  of  thoee  queetlons  have  been 
completely  clarified  In  thto  draft. 

Now  that  to  all  I  have  with  respect  to  the 
veterans'  t  omestead  association.  Including 
renui  houies  and  cooperative  houses. 

Under  the  bill  the  veterans'  homestead 
association  could  build  hoiislng  projects,  that 
la.  oC  tndtv  idtial  booaea  and  I  see  no  serious 
objection  t}  that,  and  that  helps  to  solve  a 
problem  of  developing  project  houaoe  In  the 
UBMad  8ta  «s.  Only  a  few  contractors  have 
Wartaket  it. 

There  hsi  been  a  suggestion.  1  undersund. 
to  suthorti  B  these  aseoelatlons  to  go  Into  the 
contractlni  business  generally  to  build  In- 
dividual h<  uses.  Now  I  understand  thto  bill 
to  be  a  drift  Intended  to  do  what  otherwise 
wotUd  not  be  done,  a  draft  to  supply  for 
tatarana  ac  — thtag  they  could  not  otherwise 
get 

I  submit  to  you  as  to  the  project  rental 
hooalng.  tbe  project  cooperative  housing, 
even  the  tuUdlng  of  projects  of  Individual 
housing.  w>  are  dealing  with  some  problems 


that  are  very  difficult  at  the  moment,  and 
the  veterans  probably  will  not  be  able  to  gat 
that  on  a  reasonable  basto  unleaa  leglalatlon 
of  thto  tjrpe  to  passed. 

As  to  the  building  of  toolated  Individual 
houses.  If  you  Include  that  in  the  bill,  you 
wUl  hand  to  the  Veterans'  Admintotratlon, 
for  administration,  a  problem  which  Is  well- 
nigh  incomprehensible.  Thto  Is  a  big  act. 
The  H'nne  Owners'  Loan  Corporation  repaired 
about  000,000  bouaea.  I  draftatf  that  pro- 
frara  and  worfcad  on  It.  It  wm  quite  an 
undertaking  and  we  were  up  to  over  20,000 
employeas. 

Ifr  ALtcw  Madam  Chairman,  may  1  In* 
ttrruptr 

The  CH4t««fiiN  Tha  gantitman  froM 
Lmitotstin 

Mr  Aiiiir  1  Ufl4crt(an4ffaMfMif  HtM* 
ll    IdMify    IMI    Mti    HMMi'MlM    VHt'bIC 

^¥SfaM!VSiSStlfaLSUSi 


a  tbin  nut  ii  mm 

lilll    SM    iMdiVlilMsl 


bij«aatea4  mmt&ktm  iNNild  Itsva  m  p^war 


wi*  ■ 

•  VH*' 
aarr-  ■ 

/I 

lltillii;   •  >   uiit    liul    Lii 

Mr   Htjssati    A»  .     ^  i  ths  vslersna' 

tobuiM  anBSvSSl 

TbaCHAisMAN  Wt)uld  ths  Kriiilsman  from 
tha  Veterans'  Admiutotralton.  Mr.  King,  •«• 
plain  that? 

Mr.  KiMo.  I  beltove  the  gentleman  d<iea  not 
have  the  draft  which  Includes  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  Alum.  I  Juet  want  to  ask  the  commit- 
tee to  Indulge  me  for  one  or  two  Questions. 

Let  me  ask  you  this,  and  I  will  preface  It 
by  saying  this:  What  we  want  to  to  get  a 
sound,  constructive  program  to  provide  hous- 
ing for  veterana  and  one  which  will  not  be 
sodaUstlc  or  communtotlc.  or  anything  of 
tbat  sort,  and  we  want  It  sound  and  predi- 
cated on  a  good  buslnees  fcundstlon. 

Now.  will  thU  bUl  do  that? 

Mr.  RtJSSiLi,.  In  my  opinion  It  will.  Of 
course,  the  money  to  coming  out  of  the  Uuited 
SUtes  Treasury,  but  It  to  wholly  self-liqui- 
dating. 

Mr  Alxxn.  It  to  true  It  to  coming  out  of  the 
Treasury,  birt  the  home-owner*  loan  came 
out  of  the  Treasury. 

Mr.  RuscKix.  That  to  right. 

Mr.  ALLVt.  And  the  money  vre  spent  for 
the  boys  to  go  overseas  c&me  out  of  the 
Treasury,  but  this  is  self-llquldatlng. 

Mr.  Rttbsiix.  This  Is  similar  to  the  HOLC? 

Mr.  Allen.  Could  I  ask  you  this,  and  don't 
answer  unless  you  want  to. 

The  CHAnuf  Aif.  Is  thto  on  the  record? 

Mr.  Allxn.  Tea.  Madam  Chairman. 

Row  does  thto  bill,  from  the  experience 
and  study  you  have  given  It,  how  does  thto 
bill  compare  as  to  soundness,  etc..  with  the 
Taft-Ellender-Wagner  bill? 

Mr.  RoassLL.  The  gentleman  has  asked  me 
a  qiieatlon  that  Isn't  very  hard  for  me  to 
answer  at  all.  but  I  have  no  words  to  express 
It.  sir. 

Thto  bin  promotee  local  enterprise  and 
private  home  ownership.  It  does  not  Inter- 
f«w  with  local  or  Psderal  taxation  in  any 
way.    It  to  self -liquidating. 

The  Taft-Ellender-Wagner  bill  to  a  gT.OOO.- 
000.000  publlc-houalng  bill  to  be  paid  for  by 
you  and  me  and  taxpayers  for  other  people 
to  live  In. 

Mr.  Allxn.  In  a  nutshell,  from  your  SO 
yean'  experience  in  thto  work,  as  a  practical 
builder  and  attorney  and  one  who  has  had 
experience   from   Rankin   County,   Mlas..   to 


Mr.  Raifsxif  (Interposing).  And  Atlanta. 
Oa. 

Mr.  Aixnr.  And  Atlanta.  Oa.  I  beg  your 
jMirdon.    Is  It  your  belief  thto  to  a  sound  and 


economical  method  for  the  veterans  to  get 
houalngf 

Mr.  Rvaanx.  It  is.  sir. 

Mr   Aluov.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  RtrsaxLL.  May  I  make  thto  one  explana- 
tion? 

The  CRAlKMAir.  Tea.  sir. 

Mr.  Rvasiu..  I  have  always  been  of  the 
view  that  the  Oovemment  r.UKht  to  do  ex- 
traordlnnry  things,  even  In  the  field  of  busl- 
nesp.  when  thera  waa  an  emerKsncy.  I  think 
there  Is  sn  emerftney  with  veterans'  housing. 
■  nd  I  think  this  •nrroarhm^'nt  In  tha  flald 
with  Onvernment  money  to  justified. 

Mr  fi4MNrw  mpiioaa,  whan  this  Mil  gats 
to    '  '^  It  6om,  AMI  ttig  •anata 

■H'  "nwiHnwens  pfriBinii  Ow« 

Iti*  nd  mska  it  etftrly  to 
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III.    . 

I''  ■  «     J I  ll 
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for  n.cj  ijuiiii,  Kfiirriiiijr,  mio  1  jusuiy  11  only 
as  (ar  as  veterans  are  aoNMniad. 

Mr  Ramkin  You  are  awars  uf  ths  furt  that 
ths  benste  has  passsd  the  Wsgner-Ellender' 
Taft  bill.  So,  In  view  of  the  f.trt  they  have 
passed  It.  I  am  Jvut  wcndering  if  they  would 
not  attempt  In  the  Benate.  and  probubly 
successfully,  to  amend  this  bill  to  throw  It 
onto  everybody,  and  If  so,  whether  or  not 
you  think  we  should  pass  such  a  measure,  or 
refuse  to  pass  It.  If  tbat  should  be  done? 

Mr.  RcsscLL.  Mr.  Rankin,  and  ladles  and 
gentlemen  of  the  committee,  I  would  say 
thto.  If  I  were  In  the  House  of  Represenu- 
tlvas,  I  would  certainly  put  It  up  to  the 
Senate.  I  would  not  be  willing  to  make  any 
prediction  about  what  the  Senate  would  do. 
However.  I  would  point  thto  out  to  ypu.  that 
If  the  Taft-EUender-Wagner  bill  Ibecomea 
law.  It  will  have  the  effect  of  the  public 
housing  group  grabbing  all  building  mate- 
riato  for  500,000  houses  right  now.  materials 
that  the  veterans  are  trying  to  get.  and  they 
would  store  It  away. in  some  warehouse,  and 
they  won't  produce  a  house  for  about  2  yean 
and  they  will  create  with  that  action  the 
greatest  chaoa  that  can  be  Imagined  In  the 
veterans'  home-buUdlng  market. 

Beyond  that,  the  Taft-Klender-Wagner 
bill  purports  to  create  a  bureaucracy  la 
Washington  to  control  housing  throughout 
the  United  States,  which  to  wholly  Inccn- 
stotent  with  the  American  theory  of  free 
enterprise. 

Mr.  Rankin.  Of  course,  they  could  grab  all 
the  materials,  but  they  are  going  to  give 
most  of  thto  to  the  European  recovery  pro- 
gram. 

Mr.  RtTaaxLL.  They  are  going  to  grab  moat 
of  it.  •      »       •- 

I  want  to  tell  you  of  a  little  experience. 
When  we  Uied  to  get  the  pipe  to  connect  30 
feet,  30  feet  of  pipe,  I  had  a  client  that  sent 
a  Uuck  all  the  way  to  Cicero.  Ul.,  SCO  miles 
away  to  get  the  pipe  to  connect  those  houaaa 
and  we  found  out  the  public  housing  crowd 
had  stored  right  In  the  city  of  Chicago 
enough  of  that  kind  of  pipe  to  connect  every 
house  in  Chicago. 

Mr.  Rankin.  You  know  where  Ooshen  to. 
don't  you? 

Mr   Rvssxxx.  Tea.  sir. 

Mr.  Rankin.  You  can't  get  steel  for  rural 
power  lines  to  build  lines  for  farmers  around 
Ooshen  because  of  thto  monopoly,  and  now 
we  understand  they  are  going  to  ship  thto 
steel  abroad. 

Mr  Rttwill  If  you  pass  the  bill.  I  dont 
believe  the  Taft -Blender- Wagner  bill  will 
paae  the  House. 
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Mr.  Roas.  Will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  Rankin.  I  yield. 

Mr.  Ross.  You  have  made  the  statement 
you  think  this  to  a  good  bUl  for  the  veteran 
and  the  Government? 

Mr.  RuaaxLL.  I  have. 

Mr  Roaa.  Madam  Chairman,  I  think  the 
gentleman  should  be  commended,  and  If 
there  to  nothing  else  we  should  contlnus  to 
resd  the  bill. 

Mr.  Rt;aaBLi..  There  are  three  other  brief 
comments  I  should  like  to  make,  Madam 
Chnlrrrsn, 

Mr  nmn  1  don  »  wsnt  to  fshe  up  tha 
fTi'irnina  ronsldpfing  the  Tsft-Illetidtf* 
WN«n»r  Hill  when  wa  are  iwaiiifllH  (He 
t/eai"it  hill 

Mr   ti«'««  "  Mm  ihtrHi  In  thto  htii 

,    IfiftfllSf  \tUtHliitff1 

nhii  *♦»• 

■   ••♦#>»     ♦>• 
IIHH*    -  '••»♦•    iNH    HMMl*    Wrrt.lH    ♦' 

^^^^^^§  •.            .  u,  tha  banant  Ht  um  vi 
MM  jj/f*^ '"'^  --■   !■■ 

ipftifiiniy  M>  IMS  utiftM 

Hitlltftfy  tMfl^»^  vi'lll  «)">   •••••<  

mmm  M  a^m*  fnUM  say     n  win  m\y  i<)>«. 
yiia  a  bsibsiwp  wiiuh  sunIiIm  liis  >>> 
banks  surt  I'litsr  Uudiiig  iii»iiiuiiuii«  . 
miglii  utua  ihsir  muiiey  In  8A  yasrs,  tu  ikmUm 
It, 

Xf  thU  U  paaaed,  tht  country  bank  will 
make  the  veteran  a  loan  at  a  slight  loss  snd  It 
win  earn  that  money  back.  This  secondary 
market  Is  devised  to  the  extent  that  If  it 
Junctions  at  all,  it  will  function  exclusively 
for  veterans  and  It  will  result  In  the  making 
of  a  great  deal  more  veterans'  loans  than  a 
secondary  msrket  will  deal  with. 

Heretofore,  when  we  had  the  secondary 
market  we  made  about  14,800,000,000  worth 
of  loans  and  only  about  I'j  percent  were 
sold  In  the  secondary  market,  and  It  was  a 
looser  secondary  market  than  thto.  Thto 
to  pretty  well  tied  up. 

The  two  other  things  I  want  to  comment  on 
are  first,  section  513,  which  would  authorize 
the  Home  Loan  Bank  Board,  exactly  as  In 
1933.  1934.  and  1935  to  Invest  In  savings 
banks  and  savings  and  loan  associations  lor 
Individual  loans. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  to  the  committee 
that  the  Government  Invested  $275,000,000  at 
the  bottom  of  the  depression.  It  didn't  cost 
the  Government  any  money.  In  fact,  the 
Government  made  money,  made  a  hand- 
some profit  on  the  transaction,  and  sub- 
stantially all  of  It  18  now  paid  back  to  the 
Government.  There  may  be  $5,000,000  out- 
standing, but  there  Is  no  question  but  the 
Government  profited  In  that  operation. 

Thto  win  Insure  availability  of  money  for 
the  individual  housing  because  under  this. 
If  there  is  not  an  Institution  in  which  to 
Invest,  It  Is  perfectly  permissible  to  organize 
one. 

The  other  point  Is  the  farm  credit  ques- 
tion. I  have  less  knowledge  of  that  than 
I  have  of  urban  home  financing,  but  I  am 
completely  sold  on  that  phase  of  It.  I  was 
born  and  raised  on  the  farm  In  Mississippi, 
and  I  don't  think  we  have  ever  In  this  coun- 
try  done  quite  our  proper  share  toward  the 
agricultural  element  of  our  population,  and 
I  think  this  veterans'  loan  program  lllvis- 
trates  It  as  well  as  any  other. 

I  looked  at  charu  yesterday  which  Indl- 
cate  that  about  a  third  of  the  veterans  who 
were  farm  boys  got  about  5  percent  of  the 
loans  that  have  been  made.  So.  I  think  it 
to  fully  Justified  to  put  up  $100,000,000  a  year 
for  5  years  at  the  disposal  of  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  to  be  employed  through  the 
land  banks  and  the  Farmers  Home  Admin- 
istration. It  seems  to  me  to  be  fuUy  Justi- 
fied, and  with  the  5-polnt  program  you  have 
In  this  draft,  I  say  to  you.  If  you  pass  this 
legtolation.  it  will  put  thto  veterans'  loan 
program  over. 


More^than  1,000,000  veterans  have  been 
financed  by  this  program. 

More  than  50  percent  have  paid  no  cash 
at  all.  and  they  are  financing  the  veterans 
at  the  rate  of  30,000  a  month.  Now  under 
this  program  and  this  draft  It  will  Insure 
the  continuance  of  this  program,  not  on  a 
too  liberal  basto.  but  on  o  substantial  baato 
of  aVa  to  3  billion  dollars  a  year  against 
the  »K,  billion  dollars  last  year  so  I  think  ths 
ths  bill  to  a  good  bUl  as  drafted.  It  to 
entirely  self-liquidating,  It  covers  alt  phases 
of  the  problem,  snd  I  csn  say  to  you  from 
my  Mperlen^'e  snd  observstlon  In  this  field 
of  huslneM  that  this  program  will 

I  lisve  ssld  to  thto  </.ifi»t.iit»-i.  i 
that  the  »•rvl^em♦'M'•  ' 
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up 
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'ffffi 
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The  Chaikman.  Does  the  gentleman  Instot 
on  regular  order? 

Mr.  Crow.  I  was  going  to  ask  Mr.  Russell 
a  question. 

Mr.  HuBxa.  I  yield. 

Mr.  Caow.  You  say  last  year  three  and  one- 
half  billions  were  loaned  under  the  GI  bill 
and  thto  year  It  will  be  between  one  and  two. 
What  to  the  cause  of  that?  It  to  the  shortage 
of  money  to  loan  under  the  GI  bill? 

Mr.  Roaaaix.  rirst.  I  will  say  the  18.500,- 
000,000  to  Just  my  recollection  and  the  otbar 
to  my  estlmflte  The  estimate  to  based  upon 
the  spprojumale  speed  of  the  veterans'  loan 
h'lw  They  have  ••«•  4lOtrtt  ITMI  990fi9Q  • 
moitUi  to  |'JO,OM  •  montll  III  ilM  IMI  • 
tri'.tifhs  and  I  thinli  iHey  afa  filti  aMfiliii 

Mr  tiaow.  Undw  I  his  hill  wa  ha*a  MitMf 

K(\  (111-  Hii,i>i'- ^  Mf  nuinif'htHm  tMillii 
I  M.^r  VIM   '  "H  flflM««^sH  Uhitt  tM 

Wit  I   Htafa  H9  an*  «»»*♦♦•♦  HtMMM  •• 


iiiiiis  tlisis.  M  '' 

'   .MKM4N   VM     iiiMi  to  a  vm  Ana 

Ml  lUiMt  Bvsii  If  the  Taft-E11«ndai-WHg* 
nsr  hill  becomes  Ihw,  do  you  (eel  lltttl  this 
bill  should  still  bs  enacted? 

Mr.  RuosKLi.  Yes,  I  do  think  ao,  and  I 
think  It  will  be  all  the  more  Important  to 
enact  thto  bill  If  that  did  become  law.  and 
for  thto  reason.  If  this  to  not  enacted  and 
that  is  enacted  It  means  the  veterans  will 
be  paying  $10  per  $1,000  per  month  for  rental 
housing,  which  means  $75  ta  $150  a  month 
for  rental  housing,  and  to  the  extent  he  gets 
financed,  he. will  pay  6  percent  for  Individual 
home  financing. 

Our  clients  are  In  the  loan  business.  We 
can  make  more  money  under  the  FHA  than 
under  this  bill,  but  I  say  to  you.  If  you  pass 
this,  and  don't  pass  the  Taft-Ellender-Wag- 

ner  bni,  you  will  enable  the  veteran  to 

Mr.  HuBEX  (Interposing).  I  have  enjoyed 
your  testimony  immensely,  but  I  am  Just 
wondering  In  your  official  capacity  as  general 
counsel  for  the  United  States  Savings  and 
Loan  Associations,  whether  you  are  a  little 
bit  biased  against  the  Taft-Ellender-Wagner 
bin? 

Mr.  Russell.  There  to  a  posslbUlty  I  am  a 
little  biased.  I  will  say  ever  since  I  was  a 
little  boy  I  was  against  taking  money  out  of 
the  Treasury  for  unnecessary  public  pur- 
poses. 

Mr.  HiTBEB.  I  recall  a  time  too,  when  the 
business  houses  and  banks  were  closed  and 
they  were  coming  running  down  to  Wash- 
ington. 

Mr.  Russell.  I  remember  that  very,  very 
well.  I  was  practicing  law  In  Atlanta  at 
that  time  and  president  of  the  chamber  of 
commerce.  I  came  to  Washington  and 
helped  get  $5,000,000,000  out  of  the  Govern- 
ment for  HOLC  and  other  agencies. 

I  think  the  Government  ought  to  do  any- 
thing In  an  emergency.  On  the  other  hand, 
I  have  one  comment  I  would  like  to  make 
to  lUustrate  that. 

Mr.  Rankin.  I  call  attention  to  the  fact 
that  the  depression  to  which  the  reference 
was  made,  was  caused  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, that  Is,  the  Federal  Reserve  Board 
contracting  the  currency  below  the  danger 
point. 

Mr.  HtJBXX.  I  would  not  name  anybody. 
Mr.    Rankin.  It    was    done    through    the 
Federal  Reserve  of  which  Eugene  Meyer  waa 
the  head. 

Mr.  Cbow.  President  Roosevelt  closed  the 
banks. 

Mr.  Htraa.  I  was  trying  to  leave  politics 
out. 

Mr.  Ross.  What  to  It  Mr.  Hoitman  says, 
"regular  order"? 
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I  think  una  shouUl  (wnaldar  that  wliai  you 
ars  trying  to  du  to  tu  supply  tha  raaaonabla 
dainaud 

Mr.  Oaow.  Do  you  And  the  veterana  ar* 
trying  to  get  rental  huuaing  or  gat  separata 
houses  to  live  In  and  own? 

Mr.  RuasxLL.  Ths  very  great  majority  of 
the  15,000,000  veterans  In  thto  country 
dreamed  of  a  home,  a  house  they  want  to 
live  In.  and  they  still  want  It.  Lots  of  them 
are  going  to  get  It  eventually.  More  than 
a  million  have  ao  far.  The  clamor  for  rental 
hotislng  arises  In  the  big  cities  and  some  of 
the  extremlsU  in  the  country  that  don't 
want  to  assume  responslbUlty  for  the  coun- 
try, they  Just  want  to  run  It,  and  it  is  a  small 
segment  of  the  population,  but  I  think.  In 
Justice  to  that  sman  segment,  some  provtolon  • 
should  be  made. 

Mr.  Crow.  You.  as  an  attorney  in  Chicago 
In  regard  to  these  cooperative  houses,  hava 
you  searched  any  titles  for  people  that  own 
them? 

Mr.  Russell.  I  attempted  to  pass  on  soma 
of  those  titles.  Most  of  them  were  cleaned 
out  by  the  depression.  I  don't  know  of  any 
that  came  through,  so  that  the  title  waa 
cleaned  up  In  the  foreclosure  proceedings. 
Mr.  Crow.  What  title  did  he  have? 
Mr.  MATHEWS.  What  does  a  person  have 
title  to  when  he  owns  an  apartment  on  the 
third  floor  of  the  buUdlng?  Everybody  haa 
tried  to  find  out. 

Mr.  Russell.  In  most  group  associations 
and  apartments  the  title  is  vested  in  the  cor- 
poratlrn  and  the  owner  owns  stock. 

Mr.  Ross.  What  would  the  owner  get  under 
this  bill? 

Mr.  Russell.  Thto  bUl  Is  wide  open  as  to 
organization.  The  Administrator  of  Veter- 
ans' Affairs  would  undoubtedly  make  regu- 
lations. 

Mr.  Ramey.  It  Is  very  seldom  I  have  com- 
plimented witnesses  because  I  have  never 
been  much  for  the  Alphonse  and  Gaston 
business  In  the  committee  room. 

However.  I  want  to  say  you  have  answered 
questions  with  as  much  clarity  as  I  have  ever 
seen,  and  I  have  never  known  a  witness  who    r 
would  attempt  to  do. 

I  think  WUUam  James  said  none  of  us  com- 
plain If  we  rearrange  our  prejudices.  All  of 
us  have  prejudices  we  seek  to  eliminate, 
which  leads  me  to  say  this: 

We  wUl  never  get  a  perfect  law.  We  hava 
a  law  against  murder,  but  folks  still  shoot 
other  folks  and  get  electrocuted. 

It  seems  to  me  the  best  thing  to  do  to  move 
on  and  pass  It  out  because  no  law  will  bo 
perfect  and  no  law  wUl  be  enacted  that  will 
not  be  violated 
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or   any   other  person   will  do. 

Does  the  gentleman  from 

have  a  question? 

Do  you  think  it  woiUd  help  the 

secure  loans  under  the  GI  bill 

guaranty  were  Increased  from 

000? 

It  would  help  with  some  of 

Idans  at  the  moment.    The  l?nder 

up  to  18.000  or  $10,000  under  th« 

iranty — a  100-percent  loam. 

point  out.  however,  even  If  the 

vere  Increased,  it  Is  still  a  practical 

reterans  becaxiae  you  have  under 

provlalon  to  make  the  loan  con- 

the  ability  of  the  veter&n  to  pay. 

^ofng  to  tell  the  lender  he  cannot 

percent,  while  the  real  reason  for 

great  majority  of  caaea.  is  that 

y  he  can't  loan  to  the  maximum 

ment  is  inconsistent  with  the  In- 

mtlclpated   Inconvr.    That  puts  a 

top  amount  of  the  loan  anywhere. 

In  the  amount  uf  guaranty 
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What  is  the  average  Income 
in  the  Chicago  area? 
I  aerre  on  several  boards  of 
tnd  look  at  reports  every  week  and 
to  be  axoimd  $3,000  or  above  in  the 
It  is  perfectly  astounding  to 
hat  happens  to  be  the  figure.     I 
the  actual  statistics  with  me. 
What  would  be  the  carrying 
the  veteran?     What  would  be  the 
Charges  on  a  houee  of  $10^)00? 

$62.25  for  38  yeare  and  $60  for 
Tou  have  got  to  add  taxes.    With 
wt>uld  be  $00  or  $70. 

What   Is   the   Ux   rate   In 


area. 


f  »t 


Ooi  oara. 


Do  «oinTx. 


Just  a  little  above  3  percent. 
DejtOHtra.  When    you   say   S    percent 
be  what? 

$25  a  month.  $300  a  year  on 


RtrasxLL 


So  there  would  be  your  taxes 
er  rates? 
Rmhxtx.  Tee.  sir. 
Do>  OKUX.  And  your  insurance, 
nuspm..  Of  course  tbe  tax  assessment 
lys  as  high  as  the  actual  value  of 
so  that  taxes  generslly  are  some- 
than  that  flgiire. 
DoitoHtTX.  Say  If  ycu  assume  the  vet- 
incpme  was  $3,000  a  year.  $00  a  week 
.    the   carrying    charges    on    a 
would  run  about  $80  or  $86. 
That   is   right,    in    Chicago, 
go  in  the  suburban  area,  and  as 
ts  concerned  where  I  live.  I  can 
tfpuse  for  $8,000  or  $9,000.  and  the 
be  much  less  and  he  can  carry  It 
:o  $00  a  month,  and  many  of  them 
that. 

roHTTK.  What  Is  the  average  cost  of 
oo  per  room  in  the  Chicago  area? 
Well,  within  the  city  of  Chi- 
cago It  ia  pretty  close  to  $3000    Inthesubur- 
Is  somewhat  cheaper 

The  further   removed   you 
fi(om  the  urtmn  area,  the  less  is  yotir 


Mr.  RvaaxLL.  I  work  In  town  which  Is  SI 
miles  away  and  It  takes  me  26  minutes  to 
get  to  the  ofllce.  It  would  cost  $2,000  or 
$3,000  less  and  the  cost  can  thereby  be  re- 
duced very  materially. 

Mr.  DoNOHTnt.  Havent  you  found  the  aver- 
age veteran  hasn't  any  cash  payment  to 
make? 

Mr.  RTTssKtx.  No:  I  haven't  found  that.  I 
have  a  client  who  has  made  over  1,000  veter- 
ans' loans  and  you  would  be  surprised  how 
amnj  of  them  have  voliintarlly  paid  a  sub- 
•taatlal  amount  of  cash  and  they  didn't  have 
to 

That  client  of  mine  has  made  hundred 
percent  loans  right  straight  thrcush.  The 
monthly  payment  is  In  a  different  amount. 
That  Is  all. 

Mr.  Ross.  Madam  Chairman.  I  suggest  the 

gentleman  be  permitted  to  submit  for  the 

record  any  supplement.il  statement  he  wishes. 

The  Chaikman.  Without  objection,  it  is  so 

ordered. 

Mr.  JoNzs.  What  Is  the  average  cost  of 
housing  in  the  Chicago  area,  veterans' 
homes? 

Mr.  RxTsszu..  Within  the  city  of  Chicago 
the  average  cost  la  probably  $11,000  or  $12,000. 
Mr.  Jowxs.  Are  you  familiar  with  the  de- 
velopment near  Evanston? 
Mr.  Rttsscll.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  JoNSs.  I  happen  to  have  a  daughter 
that  lives  there. 
Mr.  RrsscLL.  Yes,  sir. 
Mr.  joNzs   What  Is  the  avctage  cost  of  that 
development? 
Mr.  RT7Sf:n.L.  In  E\-anston? 
Mr.  JoNKS.  About  15  miles  from  Evanston. 
Mr.  RrssKLL.  I  don't  know  which  project 
you   have    reference   to.     I  live   the   fourth 
village  beyond,  Glencoe.  but  when  jrou  get 
into  the  Tillage  which  adjoins  Evanston  there 
are  plenty  of  veterans'  houses  being  built 
around  $9,000  or  $10,000  and  there  are  a  great 
many  being  built  at  $20,000. 

Mr.  JoNXs.  I  was  only  Interested  In  vet- 
erans' housing. 

Mr.  RtTSsiix.  Most  of  the  veterans'  housing 
west  or  northwest  of  Evanston  Is  being  built 
from  $9,000  to  $15,000. 
The  Chairmak.  Any  further  questions? 
Mr.  MATHrws.  May  I  also  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  his  very  flue  contribution. 

The  Chajimaw.  Mr.  Russell,  I  will  be  glad 
to  have  the  hearings  printed  and  it  is  my 
Intention  to  send  every  Member  of  Congress 
a  copy  of  this  particular  part  of  the  testi- 
mony. 

We  thank  you  for  your  valuable  contribu- 
tion and  are  extremely  grateful. 

Are  you  likely  to  be  in  Washington  again 
at  any  time  in  the  near  future? 
Mr.  RuasKix.  Oh.  yea.  Madam  Chairman. 
The  Chaixmak.  We  may  get  in  touch  with 
you  again. 
Mr.  RvBSEtx.  I  will  be  glad  to  respond. 
(Whereupon,  at  11:10  a.  m  ,  the  committee 
proceeded   further   In   executive   seaalon.   at 
the  conclusion  of  which  the  committee  ad- 
journed.) 


How  To  Write  Your  Senator 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  RALPH  £.  FUNDERS 

or  vrxMoirr 
IN  THK  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  Mat  6  ilcQislative  day  of 
Tuesday,  May  <>,  194% 

Ux.  FLANDERS.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  tbe  IUcord  an  article 

written  by  the  distlngui.^hed  Senator 
from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Balo-w-ik).  It  Is 
an  extremely  good  article  and  I  think 


should  have  wide  distribution,  which  I 

hope  it  will  get. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

HOW  TO  wxrrx  Toua  senatob 
(By  Senator  Ratmond  E.  Baldwin.  Republi- 
can, of  Connecticut) 

Perhaps  the  beat  way  to  tell  you  how  to 
write  your  CimgreeiiiHn  is  to  describe  the 
various  types  at  ccnnaiunlcatlons  which  we 
receive  and  to  show  the  relative  values  we 
place  upon  them. 

There  Is  on  my  desk,  as  I  write,  a  stacJe  of 
several  hundred  nUmeographed  post  cards. 
They  are  exactly  alike,  except  for  the  signa- 
tures— and  some  of  those  appear  to  be  in 
suBpiclciisly  similar  handwriting.  The  par- 
ticular subject  with  which  these  cards  deal 
doesn't  matter  bere;  the  fact  is  that  I  can 
be  fairly  sure  that  these  cards  were  not  indi- 
vidually Initiated  and  are  perhaps  a  primi- 
tive form  of  pressure  politics. 

We  also  receive  a  number  of  mimeogrnphed 
letters,  again  exactly  similar  except  for  slg- 
nattu-e.  The  difference  between  these  and 
the  post  cards  just  mentioned  is  that  our 
cfBce  staffs  must  spend  more  time  in  open- 
ing and  procesalng  them.  Such  form  letters 
are  a  source  of  very  little  help  because  we 
never  know  whether  the  writer  believes  or 
understands  the  form  he  has  signed  or  com- 
pleted. 

Telegrams  concerning  legislation  are  not 
very  effective.  They  are  usually  so  brief  that 
they  contain  merely  a  statement  of  cppaei- 
tion  or  support,  with  no  attendant  reasons. 
Tbe  other  day  I  received  about  500  telegrams 
within  a  few  hours.  I  am  sure  that  the  mat- 
ter which  they  dealt  with  was  In  the  Inter- 
est of  the  500  senders,  but  the  wording  was 
so  similar  that  I  again  felt  the  wires  were 
not  Individually  initiated. 

Effective  letters  are  those  which  are  In- 
dividual expressions  of  opinion:  the  leas 
formal,  the  less  dogmatic,  the  less  stereo- 
typed, the  better.  An  Individual  writing  to 
his  Representative  In  the  Congress  should 
avoid  doing  certain  things.  For  example.  If 
someone  writes  me  simply  that  he  favors 
rent  control,  the  letter  cannot  have  great 
weight,  since  the  writer  gives  no  reasons  or 
personal  experiences.  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
he  dsscribes  fully  and  completely  what  would 
happen  In  his  personal  case  If  rent  controls 
were  relaxed,  I  can  get  a  clear  and  useful 
picture  of  the  problems  Involved. 

The  fact  that  a  very  high  percentage  of 
the  messages  coming  Into  the  ofBce  of  a 
Coogrseaman  cr  a  Senator  merely  say.  In 
effect.  T  am  opposed  to  this,"  or  "I  favor 
that."  Is  most  unfortunate.  The  legislator 
himself  cannot  take  one  or  another  side  of 
an  Issue  without  giving  his  reasons,  and  when 
be  receives  a  communication  which  gives  only 
an  opinion  and  no  reasons,  his  Inclination 
is  to  grant  It  less  consideration. 

Another  point  that  I  believe  should  be 
taken  into  account  when  anyone  writes  his 
Senator  or  Congressman  Is  the  point  of  ob- 
jectivity. Obviously,  a  represenUtlve  of  the 
people  is  not  expected — nor  does  he  tisually 
seek — to  represent  any  one  segment  of  so- 
ciety. Oon.sequently  he  Is  far  more  likely  to 
pay  serious  attention  to  letters  that  Indi- 
cate the  writer  is  aware  of  the  rights  and 
beliefs  of  other  people,  that  the  move  he  sug- 
gests is  best  for  the  general  welfare.  An 
objective  letter  is  especially  valuable  now 
when  so  many  powerful  preasure  groups  are 
organiaed  to  persuade  Congress  to  serve  their 
own  ends. 

A  type  of  letter  which  I  believe  senrea  no 
purpose— except  perhaps  a  negative  one — is 
the  ••threat"  letter.  This  demands  certain 
action  and  says  the  writer  will  not  vote  for 
the  representative  unless  he  votes  for  or 
against  a  certain  bUl.  As  a  matter  of  fact. 
I  believe  most  Senators  and  Congreaamen  are 
likely  to  react  entirely  the  opposite  from 
the  way  the  writer  woula  like  them  to  react 
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In  most  cases.  Also,  since  the  Congressman 
feels  the  writer  of  such  a  letter  Is  likely  to 
be  some  one  who  has  never  voted  for  him 
anyway,  the  loss  of  that  vote  will  not  be 
anything  new. 

If.  In  writing  to  Congressmen,  otir  people 
would  think  of  them  as  human,  sincere,  and 
seeking  Information  In  order  to  seve  their 
constituencies  best,  they  would  seAe  their 
own  purposes  better.  Facts  and  personal 
experience  speak  far  more  loudly  than  any 
unreasoned  advocacies.  The  average  Con- 
gressman Is  usually  seeking  the  real  opinions 
of  his  constituents  If  for  no  more  realistic 
reason  than  that  he  needs  to  reflect  those 
opinions  accurately  to  be  reelected.  He  is 
not  usually  swayed  by  pressure  campaigns 
but  he  Is  Influenced  by — and  welcomes — 
honest  objective  opinions — particularly  when 
they  give  him  an  Insight  Into  the  personal 
experiences  and  problems  of  his  constituents. 


Smith  College  Republican  Platform 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  T.  PATTERSON 

or  coNNEcnctrr 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'nVES 

Thursday.  May  6.  1948 

Mr.  PATTERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Rec- 
ord, I  wish  to  call  to  the  attention  of 
the  Members  of  the  House  the  results 
of  a  mock  Republican  convention  con- 
ducted at  Smith  College,  Northampton, 
Mass..  on  May  4.  1948.  at  which  time 
I  had  the  honor  to  preside  as  permanent 
chairman,  and  my  distinguished  col- 
league from  Pennsylvania,  Robert  J. 
CORBETT.  gave  the  keynote  address. 

The  gathering  was  particularly  strik- 
ing because  of  the  exuberance  and  honest 
enthusiasm  of  the  young  ladies,  who  very 
seriously  considered  the  political  founda- 
tion of  our  party,  and  in  convention  as- 
sembled, nominated  Harold  E.  Stassen 
as  candidate  for  President,  and  the  Hon- 
orable Earl  Warren,  of  California,  as  the 
candidate  for  Vice  President.      During 
the  convention  proceedings  a  platform 
was  adopted  virtually  without  di.ssent, 
which  I  desire  to  have  placed  in  the 
Record,   to  demonstrate  the  objectives 
which  are  sought  by  the  young  people 
who  subscribe  to  the  Republican  faith. 
I  believe  that  I  may  state  without 
equivocation  that  my  colleague.  Robert 
CoRBETT.  and  myself  were  both  pleased 
and   edified   by  the   grand  manner  in 
which  the  Smith  College  students  con- 
ducted  themselves   at  this,  their  first 
mock  National  Republican  Convention. 
Smith  College  Repudlican  Platform 
As  we  meet  to  consider  the  problems  of 
government  and  our  people,  we  are  aware 
that   the  world    Is   far   from   the  peace  for 
which  we  fought  a  war.    In  many  countries 
men's    lives    are    In    constant    danger    from 
starvation  from  war,  or  from  political  tyr- 
anny.    We  feel  we  must  do  our  utmost  to 
secure  peace  by  strengthening  international 
government,  helping  starving  nations  to  re- 
build   their   economies,   and   bringing   to   a 
halt  the  political  and  military  aggression  of 
Soviet  Russif. 

Mindful  of  this  solemn  hour  and  humbly 
consclovis  of  our  heavy  responsibilities,  the 
Republican  Party  In  convention  assembled 
presents  herewith  its  ^jrinclples  and  makes 
these  covenants  with  the  people  of  our 
Nation. 


1.  United  Nations:  As  a  means  toward  ftir- 
thering  a  lasting  peace,  we  favor  the  revision 
of  the  charter  of  the  United  Nations  by 
eliminating  the  slr.gle-power  veto  and  es- 
tablishing an  effective  International  police 
force.  To  this  strengthened  United  Nations 
we  would  give  the  power  to  Inspect  and 
control  atomic  energy  on  a  world-wide  basis. 

2.  European  recovery  program :  We  support 
the  Marshall-Vandenberg  plan  and  pledge 
that  aid  will  be  given  to  any  qualified  na- 
tion deserving  it  that  is  not  communistic 
In  nature  nor  Communist  dominated.  The 
administration  of  this  program  must  be  con- 
tinued on  a  sound  and  business-like  basis. 
We  also  favor  aid  for  China  under  a  similar 
program. 

3.  Military  preparedness:  In  this  time  of 
crisis  America  must  remain  strong.  Selective 
Service,  Universal  Military  Training,  a  well- 
trained  air  force,  and  the  continuation  of 
a  research  program  are  vital  to  our  security. 

4.  Russia:  As  Russia  is  now  threatening 
the  peace  of  the  world  by  aggression,  we 
condemn  the  shipment  to  that  country  of 
heavy  machinery  and  any  materials  that 
could  be  used  for  war.  Moreover,  the  In- 
filtration of  Communists  into  the  United 
States  must  be  stopped. 

5.  Palestine:  We  favor  the  partition  of 
Palestine  to  give  a  home  to  the  millions  of 
Jewish  people  driven  from  their  native  lands 
by  tyranny.  Such  a  decision  would  be  en- 
forced   by    an    international    police    force. 

6.  Tariff:  A  high  protective  tariff  is  a 
threat  to  peace;  our  tariff  should  be  lowered 
and  reciprocal  trade  agreements  extended 

7.  Domestic  policy:  We  pledge  ourselves 
to  the  protection  and  extension  of  civil 
liberties  at  home  through  a  constitutional 
amendment  prohibiting  the  poll  tax  as  a 
condition  for  voting  in  Federal  elections. 
Federal  legislation  against  lynching,  the 
establishment  of  a  permanent  fair  employ- 
ment practices  commission,  and  the  re- 
moval of  Government  ownership  In  competi- 
tion with  private  Industry. 

We  wish  also  to  alleviate  poverty  In 
America   and   pledge   our  support   to: 

(1)  Extension  of  existing  old-age  Insur- 
ance and  unemployment  Insurance  systems 
to  all  employees  not  already  covered,  and 

(2)  stimulation  of  Federal  and  State  plans 
to  make  medical  and  hospital  service  avail- 
able to  those  In  need  without  disturbing 
doctor-patient  relationships  or  socializing 
medicine. 

8.  Agriculture:  Abundant  agricultural  pro- 
duction Is  essential  to  our  economy.  For 
the  establishment  of  a  strong  and  helpful 
program,  we  propose: 

(1)  the  assurance  to  the  farmer  of  a 
market  price  that  is  fair  and  equitable  In 
comparison  with  labor,  business,  and  indus- 
try by  means  of  support  prices  and  commod- 
ity loans,  but  not  by  subsidies. 

(2)  consolidation  of  all  government  farm 
credit  under  a  nonpartisan  board. 

(3)  support  of  the  principle  of  farmer- 
owned  and  farmer-operated  cooperatives. 

(4)  a  comprehensive  program  of  soil,  for- 
est, water,  and  wildlife  conservation  and 
development,  and  sound  Irrigation  projects, 
administered  as  far  as  possible  on  State 
and  regional  levels. 

9.  Labor:  In  order  to  maintain  a  fair  bal- 
ance between  management  and  organized 
labor,  we  unreservedly  support  the  Taft- 
Hartley  law,  but  win  work  for  the  repeal  of 
the  fclause  pertaining  to  the  non-Communist 
affidavits. 

10.  Business:  Small  business,  as  the  basis 
of  American  enterprise,  must  be  preserved 
and  aided  by  changes  In  taxation,  by  elimi- 
nating excessive  and  repressive  regulation 
and  government  competition,  by  the  enforce- 
ment of  laws  against  monopoly  and  unfair 
competition,  and  by  providing  simpler  and 
cheaper  methods  for  obtaining  venture  capi- 
tal necessary  for  growth  and  exparsion. 

11.  Taxation  and  finance:  We  shall  ellml- 
•  nate  from  the  budget  all  wasteful  and  un- 


necessary expenditures  and  exercise  the  most 
rigid  economy.  The  national  debt  must  oe 
reduced  and  the  tax  program  coordinated 
more  closely  with  the  Federal  budget.  We 
wUl  reduce  Immediately  the  rates  of  taxa- 
tion on  Individual  Incomes,  on  corporations, 
and  on  consummation  as  far  as  is  consistent 
with  the  payment  of  normal  expenditures  of 
Government  In  this  postwar  period. 

12.  Good  faith:  The  acceptance  of  the 
nominations  made  by  this  convention  car- 
ries with  It.  as  a  matter  of  private  honor  and 
public  faith,  an  undertaking  by  each  candi- 
date to  be  true  to  the  principles  and  pro- 
gram herein  set  forth. 

CONCLUSION 

The  essential  question  at  trial  In  this  Nation 
and  throughout  the  world  today  Is  whether 
men  can  organize  together  In  a  highly  In- 
dustrialized society,  succeed,  and  still  be  free 
We  mvist  and  can  prove  that  the  American 
idea  of  democracy  and  free  enterprise  by 
private  enterprise  Is  a  structurally  strong 
and  stable  government  and,  to  quote  from 
the  founder  of  our  great  party,  "that  govern- 
ment of  the  people,  by  the  people,  and  for 
the  people  shall  not  perish  from  the  earth." 


Protection  and  Support  of  Small  Business 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LEONARD  W.  HALL 

or  NEW   YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  6.  1948 

Mr.  LEONARD  W.  HALL.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, under  leave  granted  me,  I  desire  to 
include  a  tribute  to  the  Small  Business 
Committee  of  the  House  whose  work  and 
activities  on  behalf  of  small  business  are 
quite  properly  drawing  commendations 
from  all  sections  of  the  country. 

In  a  recent  item  appearing  in  our 
press,  the  National  Federation  of  Small 
Busine.«;s  had  this  to  say  of  the  help  and 
support  to  small  business  given  by  the 
Small  Business  Committee.  In  a  letter 
to  Chairman  Ploeser,  the  director  of  the 
Washington  office  of  the  NFSB.  Mr. 
George  J.  Burger,  stated: 

The  small  business  Institutions  of  this  Na- 
tion are  looking  more  today  to  the  Small 
Business  Committees  of  the  Congress  for 
rightful  help  than  ever  before,  and  a  further 
encouraging  Indication  Is  that  small  busi- 
nessmen of  this  Nation  now  realize  what  It 
means  to  them  to  have  small  business  com- 
mittees functioning  In  the  Congress  In  their 
behalf. 

The  full  press  item  follows: 

An  overwhelming  majority  of  members  of 
the  National  Federation  of  Small  Business 
went  on  record  today  favoring  a  $25,000  tax 
exemption  on  corporate  income.  A  bill 
(H.  R.  5818)  that  would  grant  such  an  ex- 
emption was  introduced  recently  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  by  Congressman 
Walter  C.  Ploeseb,  Republican  of  Missouri, 
chairman  of  tbe  House  Small  Business  Com- 
mittee. 

The  federation  which  has  more  business 
and  professional  men  as  members  than  any 
similar  organization  in  the  Nation  was  polled 
on  the  Ploeser  bill.  Returns  from  122.000 
showed  85  percent  for  the  bill  with  13  per- 
cent against,  and  2  percent  not  voting. 

As  the  result  of  the  sentiment  expressed 
by  the  membership.  C.  Wilson  Harder,  pres- 
ident of  the  federation  said,  "We  stand  ready 
to  assist  in  every  way  to  have  this  legisla- 
tion acted  on  favorably  by  the  Congress." 
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■t  told  Mr.   Plocso:    "Small    Independent 
la  now,  more  than  ever  before,  lock- 
j^ur  committee  and  to  ConjfreaB  for 
of  hope  In  the  present  desperate 
small  bminew.** 
notifying  Congreeaman  Ploesu  of  th« 
5f   the  poll.   George   J.   Burger,   dl- 
the  Waataingtan  oAm  of  the  fed- 
wrote  :  "TlM  iBMlI  boslnees  Instltu- 
thls  Nation  are  looking  mora  today 
small-business    committees    of    tba 
for  rightful  help  than  ever  before, 
farther  encouraging  Indication  Is  that 
men  of  thla  Nation  now  real- 
It  means  to  them  to  have  actlrt 
biMiuMs    (iommltteea    functioning    In 
In  their  behalf.' 
further  hailed  the  antlmonop- 
■  of  the  committee,  saying  they 
"constructive  moves"  which  will 
go  a  long  way  In  preserving  the 
iknall  buslnesa  of  this  Nation. 
f  Kleratlon's  survey  came  on  the  heels 
sic  illar  survey  made  by  the  committee 
nation's  bankers.    More  than  85  p«r- 
;he  replies  favored  the  tax-exemption 
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Everett  Fraser,  Law  School, 
UniTersity  of  Minnesota 


EPCTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

H^H.  GEORGE  MacKlNNON 

or   tCIfNXSOTA 

IK  T^  HOUSX  OF  RXPBXSSNTATIVIS 
Thursday.  May  €,  1948 

Mr.  MacKinnon.  Mr.  Speaker.  Dean 
EverettTpraaer.  one  of  the  Nation's  out- 
standing educators  and  a  nationally  rec> 
I  authority  on  the  law  of  property. 
Is  retiring  as  Dean  of  the  Law  School 
of  the  University  of  the  State  of  Min- 
nesota. 

He  w  l11  be  hard  to  replace.  He  was  a 
competent  administrator  and  teacher. 
It  has  l>een  said  that  the  whole  art  of 
teachirg  is  only  the  art  of  awakening 
the  nat  ural  curiosity  of  young  minds  for 
the  puj  pose  of  satisfying  It  afterwards. 
Certaizdy  this  is  true  la  the  field  of  law 
and  this  art  was  posMnod  by  Dean 
Fraser  n  great  quantity.  His  own  lec- 
tures 0  1  property  were  masterpieces  of 
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In  which  his  clarity  of  expres- 


students  to  attempt  to  equal  In 


the  conflicting  views  and  pre- 


sented he  law  with  a  finality  that  wa.s 
almost  mathematical.  I  sympathize 
with  lu  ,ure  students  who  will  be  denied 
tkic  bex  efit  of  associating  with  his  clear 
k^cal  nind. 

An  editorial  which  appeared  in  the 
Mlnnea  polls  Star  on  April  38  states : 
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years  ago  Bverett  Fraser  becamo 

the  University  of  Ulnneaota's  school 

[n  that  time  the  stature  of  the  school 

untU  now,  as  he  retires.  It  Is  per- 

of  the  two  top  law  schools  in  tb* 

l4ldwest. 

has  he  been  able  to  attract  and 

-qualified    people    at    the    unlver- 

Bchool,   but  he  has  been  a  great 

In  hla  own  right.     And  In  addition 
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one   law  OSMRe.     Wl'h  apparently 
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problems  of  law  clearly  and  logically  for  all 
those  who  came  to  bear  him. 

We  got  Dean  Praaer  frcm  Canada  by  way 
of  the  Harvard  Law  School.  Rarely  have  our 
neighbors  to  the  north  done  better  by  us. 

Dean  Fraser  was  bom  at  North  Lake. 
Prince  Edward  Island,  Canada,  on  Au- 
gust 24.  1879,  the  son  of  Robert  and  Eliz- 
abeth Stuart  Praser.  He  attended  Prlnct 
of  Wales  College,  Prince  Edward  Island; 
Dalhousie  College.  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia; 
and  received  his  LL.  B.  from  the  Har- 
vard University  Law  School  In  1910.  He 
served  as  assistant  professor  of  law, 
1910-13;  profe.«-sor  of  law  and  dean  of 
the  law  school,  1914-17.  at  George  Wash- 
ington University;  and  professor  of  law, 
1917-48,  and  dean  of  the  law  school, 
1920-48.  at  the  University  of  Minnesota. 
He  wa.s  reporter  on  Torts  for  the  Ameri- 
can Law  Institute  and  is  the  author  of 
many  books  and  articles  on  the  law  of 
property. 

Mr.  Speaker,  our  colleges  have  many 
fine,  competent  educators  who  have  a  tal- 
ent for  teaching,  but  I  never  saw  one 
whose  abilities  in  this  direction  exceeded 
those  possessed  by  Dean  Praser.  He  has 
made  a  real  contribuuon  to  legal  educa- 
tion In  America. 


The  U.  S.  A.  and  the  UN 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OT 

HON.  ELLSWORTH  B.  BUCK 

or   IfXW   TOIK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  6.  1948 

Mr.  BUCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  undtr  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rkosd,  I 
include  the  following  editorial  from  the 
New  York  Times: 

TKB  U.  a.  A.  AND  THX  TTIV 

In  opposing  projects  now  before  the  House 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee  for  drastic  reor- 
ganisation of  the  United  Nations,  "with  or 
without  Russia."  Secretary  Marshall  puts  his 
finger  on  the  ftindamental  problem  confront- 
ing the  world.  That  problem,  he  says.  Is  not 
the  creation  of  new  machinery  which  would 
merely  wreck  the  United  Natloivs,  but  rather 
the  removal  from  the  minds  of  the  Soviet 
leaders  of  certain  "misconceptions"  which 
now  prevent  the  effective  ftmctlonlng  of  any 
kind  of  peace  machinery. 

In  talcing  this  stand  Mr.  Marshall  agreea 
with  Foreign  Secretary  Bevln,  who  told  the 
Houee  of  CoHunons  that  the  main  reason  pre- 
venting agreement  with  Russia  la  Its  demand 
that  every  settlement  must  be  designed  to 
further  Communist  objectives.  But  Mr. 
Marshall  Is  more  specific.  He  lists  the  Soviet 
"mlacooeepttons"  to  be;  First,  that  differ- 
ent ifteme  cannot  live  side  by  side  In  peace, 
and.  second,  that  domination  of  the  world  by 
a  single  system  is  inevitable.  But  these  two 
"misconceptions"  are  part  of  the  funda- 
mental Communist  dogma  which  Is  the  guld- 
tng  star  of  Soviet  foreign  policy. 

That  dogma  ts  the  work  of  Lenin,  who  de- 
clared It  to  be  Inconceivable  that  the  Soviet 
Republic  should  continue  to  exist  aide  by 
aide  with  Imperialist  states.  It  was  endoned 
few  Stolln.  who  as  early  as  February  9. 
iMt,  changed  the  wartime  party  line  of  co- 
operation with  the  west  and  urged  the 
Soviet  Union  to  prepare  for  wars  that  were 
tneviuble  as  loog  aa  capitalism  exists.  Tbe 
same  theme  la  hammered  home  dally  In  all 
the  SoTlet  propaganda.  It  found  Its  climax 
la  Molotov's  pronunclamento  laat  November 


that  capitalism  has  become  a  hindrance  to 
progress,  that  it  Is  approaching  destruction, 
and  that  we  live  In  an  age  when  all  roads 
lead  to  communism. 

This  domga,  deriving  straight  from  Marx, 
Is  a  product  of  the  same  mistake  that  led 
Hitler  to  disaster — the  mistake,  namely,  of 
believing  that  western  democracy  Is  decadent 
and  moribund,  and  that  one  good  push,  or  a 
series  of  ptishes,  will  give  It  the  coup  de  gr&ce 
and  Justify  the  Marxist  faith  In  the  Inevita- 
bility of  the  Communist  triumph.  As  long  as 
the  Soviet  leaders  follow  this  line,  a  durable 
agreement  with  them  Is  Impossible.  The 
question,  then,  is  how  to  disabuse  their  minds 
of  their  mistake. 

The  proponents  of  revision  would  do  this 
by  strengthening  the  United  Nations  to  en- 
force "world  law."  by  abolishing  the  veto  m 
the  organization  of  resistance  to  aggression, 
and  by  organizing  a  world  police  force  based 
on  an  abstract  quota  system  irrespective  of 
any  strategic  considerations.  Since  nobody 
expects  Russia  to  agree  to  this,  the  exdiulon 
of  Russia  and  Its  satellites  Is  accepted  as 
a  foregone  conclusion.  But  that  is  the  coun- 
sel of  despair.  For  quite  aside  from  the  fact 
that  the  United  States  Itself  would  not  sur- 
render its  own  veto  In  matters  of  war  or 
peace,  these  plans  propose.  In  effect,  that  the 
United  States  and  all  democracies  secede 
from  the  present  United  Nations  and  form 
another  partial  organization  operating  In  the 
same  international  cUmate.  Such  an  organi- 
sation, as  Mr.  Marshall  points  out.  would  de- 
stroy the  last  world  forum  for  continuing 
talks  with  Ruesla. 

In  contrast.  Mr.  Marshall  adheres  to  the 
policy  he  Is  pursuing — the  policy  of 
strengthening  the  United  Nations  wUiiout 
destroying  it.  and  Invoking  its  authority 
wherever  possible,  while  at  tbe  same  time 
using  both  tbe  reserve  powers  of  the  Charter 
and  the  power  of  the  United  States  Itself  to 
promote  international  peace  and  secvirlty  and 
to  restore  a  healthy  political  and  economic 
life.  That  policy  expresses  Itself  in  the  pro- 
posals to  curb  the  veto.  In  the  creation  of 
the  little  aasembly.  in  the  Truman  doctrine, 
the  forelgn-ald  program,  and  In  the  support 
of  regional  organisations  under  the  Charter, 
such  as  the  OrKanlaation  of  American  Sutes 
and  the  West  Kuropean  Union. 

The  aim  of  this  policy  is  to  restore  an 
International  equilibrium  or  balance  of 
power,  which  wUl  dUpel  the  Soviet  miscon- 
ceptions about  the  weakness  of  the  west  and 
bring  the  Soviet  leaders  to  "a  more  realistic 
view  of  what  is  poealble  and  what  is  Impos- 
sible in  the  relationship  between  the  Soviet 
Union  and  the  world  at  large."  In  other 
words.  It  is  a  policy  designed  to  bring  the 
Soviet  leaders  to  an  appreciation  of  the 
maxim  followed  even  by  a  man  of  blood  and 
hx)n  like  Bismarck— the  maxim,  namely,  that 
"politics  U  the  art  of  the  posclble"— and 
thereby  arrive  at  a  modus  vlvendl  which  will 
permit  both  s3rstems  to  live.  On  the  success 
<3t  that  effort  hangs  the  hope  of  peace. 


Hearings  oo  Extension  of  Reciprocal 
Trade  Afrcementt  Act 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HERMAN  P.  EBERHARTER 

or  rCMNSTLVAKU 

IN  THX  HOUSI  OF  REPRXSXNTATIVES 
Thursday,  May  6.  1948 

Mr.  EBERHARTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the 
RscoiD.  I  Include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  Washington  Sunday  Star  of 
May  2,  1948: 
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A   HIGH -BANDED   DECISION 

There  is  nothing  to  Justify  the  decision 
of  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
to  bar  the  press  and  public  from  the  hear- 
ings scheduled  to  begin  tomorrow  on  legis- 
lation for  a  3-year  renewal  of  the  Reciprocal 
Trade  Agreements  Act.  As  if  to  add  Insult 
to  lnJiU7,  moreover,  the  decision  would  arbi- 
trarily limit  the  hearings  to  6. days  and  allow 
no  one  to  testify  except  a  small  group  of 
witnesses  described  as  technical  experts. 
Not  In  a  long  time  has  a  congressional  body 
shown  less  regard  for  public  opinion  or  for 
the  traditional  American  procedures  followed 
In  Important  matters  of  this  sort. 

The  14-year  old  reciprocal  trade  program 
Is  an  Integral  element  of  our  foreign  policy 
because  It  serves  as  a  key  economic  counter- 
part to  the  political  aspects  of  that  policy. 
Despite  polls  showing  overwhelming  popular 
supF>ort  for  it.  however,  there  are  those  who 
are  disposed  to  kill  It  off  or  nullify  It  with 
crippling  amendments.  Among  them  Is 
Representative  Geakhabt,  chairman  of  the 
House  Ways  and  Means  Subcommittee  In 
charge  of  Jhe  legislation.  If  he  had  his  way. 
little  would  be  done  to  extend  the  life  of  the 
enterprise  beyond  Tune  12.  the  date  when 
it  must  begin  to  fall  apart  unless  Congress 
takes  action  In  the  meantime  to  renew  it. 

In  view  of  his  hostility,  therefore.  Mr. 
Gearhart  hardly  makes  a  good  case  for  the 
secret  hearings  when  he  defends  them  on 
the  ground  that  "1  can't  see  that  any  useful 
purpose  would  be  served  by  listening  to 
spokesmen  for  a  bunch  of  ladies'  sewing 
societies  reading  sUtemenU  on  the  legis- 
lation by  the  State  Department."  That  Is  a 
frivolous  and  unwarranted  bellttlement  of 
the  patriotic  concern  of  numerous  private 
groups  for  the  continuation  of  reciprocal 
trade.  Beyond  that,  it  Is  a  decidedly  poor 
Justification  for  star-chamber  proceedings. 
The  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee  ought 
to  get  down  off  Its  high  horse  and  remember 
that  this  is  America. 


The  Hijh-Tariff  Lobby 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HERMAN  P.  EBERHARTER 

or  PENNSTI-VANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Thursday,  May  6,  1948 
Mr.     EBERHARTER.     Mr.     Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In 
the  Record.  I  Include  the  following  article 
by  Peter  Edson : 

THE    HIGH-TAairr    LOBBT 

(By  Peter  Edson) 

A  House  Ways  and  Means  Subcommittee 
under  the  Honorable  Bertrand  W.  Gearhart. 
of  Fresno.  Calif.,  is  this  week  holding  secret 
hearings.  Press  and  public  are  barred.  The 
subject  is  extension  of  the  Reciprocal  Trade 
Agreements  Act. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  so-called  executive 
session  hearings  aren't  so  very  secret  aiter 
all  The  bill's  opponents  have  oiled  up  their 
duplicating  machines  and  are  grinding  out 
copies  of  their  statemenU. 

This  opposition  is  worth  inspecting  In  a 
morning  line-up.  It's  made  up  of  what's  left 
of  the  once  powerful  high-tariff  lobby. 

Expert  witnesses  whom  the  committee  will 
hear  in  opposition  include: 

1  Matthew  WoU.  president.  Wage  Earners 
Protective  Association.  This  Is  a  hlgh-Urlff 
pressure  group  organized  in  1M8.  It  takes  in 
about  a  dosen  AFL  unions  that  have  been 
sold  on  the  idea  that  low  tariffs  threaten 
their  Jobs.    They  are  the  painters,  paper- 


hangers,  bookbinders,  wire-weavers,  operat- 
ing engineers,  photoengravers,  pottery,  glass, 
hat,  cap,  and  millinery  workers. 

Incidentally,  AFL  President  Bill  Green  and 
CIO  President  Phil  Murray  are  for  the  recip- 
rocal-trade-agreements program  and  will  tes- 
tify against  Woll. 

2.  Albert  Goss,  grand  master  of  the  Na- 
tional Grange.  Spokesman  for  other  rural 
groups,  the  Farm  Bureau  Federation  and  Na- 
tional Farmers  Union,  will  testify  for  the  bill. 

3.  H.  Wlckllffe  Rose,  president.  National 
Tariff  League. 

4.  Dr.  John  Lee  Coulter,  consulting  econ- 
omist for  the  tariff  league.  Rose  and  Coul- 
ter are  the  two  top  high  tariff  lobbyists. 

6.  Dr.  Claudius  T.  MurchUon,  Washington 
representative  for  the  Cotton  Textile  In- 
stitute. 

6.  Arthur  Besse  of  the  National  Association 
of  Wool  Manufacturers.  He  Is  regarded  as 
the  most  vocal  of  Trade  Agreements  Act  op- 
ponents. Both  Murchison  and  Besse  repre- 
sent mill  owners  who  fear  the  competition 
of  low-priced  foreign  textiles. 

7.  Dr.  Robert  P.  Martin  of  the  Vitrified 
China  Association,  which  wants  to  keep  out 
foreign-made  dishes,  glass,  crockery,  and 
pottery. 

8.  Prof.  R.  F.  Adams,  California  University 
economist. 

9.  Albert  McC.  Barnes,  New  York  customs 
lawyer. 

Goss  is  the  only  one  of  this  group  reg- 
istered as  a  lobbyist,  according  to  the  Jan- 
uary statements  filed  under  the  Congres- 
sional Reorganization  Act.  But  this  Is  all 
the  real  opposition  there  Is  left  to  the  Hull 
program. 

Curiously  enough,  the  Communists  are 
Just  as  much  opposed  to  the  trade-agree- 
ments program  as  are  the  high-tariff  Re- 
publicans. One  Dr.  Varga,  a  leading  Rus- 
sian economist,  has  In  recent  articles  in  the 
Moscow  New  Times  attacked  United  States 
trade  agreements  as  a  device  by  which 
America  can  get  a  strangle  hold  on  the  eco- 
nomic life  of  countries  making  such  treaties. 
Varga  calls  trade  agreements  more  Yankee 
imperialism.  So,  for  entirely  different  rea- 
sons, the  tariff  lobby  and  the  Commies  seem 
to  be  in  bed  together  on  this  one. 


Statement  of  the  World  Peace  and  Brother- 
hood Mission 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  WALT  HORAN 

or   WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  6,  1948 

Mr.  HORAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  own  remarks  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record,  I  am  pleased  to 
include  the  brief  statement  of  the  World 
Peace  and  Brotherhood  Mission  which 
visited  the  Capital  this  week.  I  think 
that  their  suggestion  of  a  positive  peace- 
building  program  is  one  which  the  Con- 
gress should  keep  forever  in  mind. 

STATEMENT   Or  THE  WORU)  PEACE    AND 

Brotherhood  Mission 

Our  mission  Includes  83  men  and  women, 
young  and  old.  from  city  and  rural  areas  of 
14  States  and  from  12  Christian  denomina- 
tions and  8  other  organizations.  As  Chris- 
tians, representing  more  than  100,000  others, 
we  bring  to  you  our  concern  relative  to  the 
world  situation. 

We  are  a  spiritual  mission  bearing  witness 
to  our  deep  Christian  conviction  that  In  thU 


serious  and  difficult  hour  we  must,  aa  a 
Nation,  confessing  our  sins,  turn  and  walk 
In  the  ways  of  peace  as  taught  by  Jesus 
Christ,  the  Prince  of  Peace.  The  evidence  of 
history  confirms  this  conviction  that  there 
is  no  other  way. 
We  propose  two  courses  of  action: 
I.  Reverse  the  movement  toward  war  and 
the  militarization  of  our  country  by  the  fol- 
lowing means: 

A.  Cease  war  propaganda. 

B.  Restore  true  clvUian  control  In  the  Gov- 
ernment. 

C.  Take  the  profits  out  of  war. 

D.  Defeat  such  war-provoking  measures 
as:  Universal  military  training,  selective 
service,  or  amy  other  form  of  conscription  or 
compulsory   military  service. 

E.  Defeat  the  70-group  air  force  bUl. 

F.  Discontinue  buUdlng  of  atomic  bombs 
and  dismantle  the  present  stock  pile. 

G.  Defeat  any  bUl  to  give  military  aid  to 
European  countries. 

H.  Disarm  unilaterally. 

II.  Plan  and  Implement  a  positive  peace- 
building  program,  with  wUlingness  to  spend 
as  much  for  peace  as  we  have  for  war: 

A.  Strengthen  the  United  Nations  by  full 
and   democratic  participation: 

1.  Pass  blU  providing  a  $65,000,000  loan 
for  erection  of  permanent  United  Nations 
buildings. 

2.  Join  World  Health  Organization  and 
International  Relief  Organization. 

3.  Increase  financial  and  moral  support 
of  United  Nations  and   its  agencies. 

4.  Use  United  Nations  for  all  agreements 
between  nations. 

5.  Work  to  expand  United  Nations  Into 
full  world  government. 

6.  Work  for  international  disarmament 
and  abolition  of  conscription. 

B.  Create  a  Department  of  Peace,  with  full 
Cabinet  status,  to  work  continuously  In  de- 
veloping means  of  creating  and  maintaining 
peace  In  the  world. 

C.  Solve  our  own  Internal  problems — eco- 
nomic, social,  cvUtural,  educational,  racial, 
and  moral. 

"Righteousness  exalteth  a  nation,  but  sin 
Is  a  reproach  to  any  people." 

PERSONNEL  Or  PEACE   MISSION 

California 
1.  S.  L.  Barnhart,  Empire,  minister. 
a.  James     Brechelsen.     3371      Nineteenth 
Street,  San  Francisco,  minister. 

3.  George  Burcham.  route  8,  box  1059. 
Modesto,   minister. 

4.  John  I.  Coffman,  box  595,  McParland. 
minister. 

5.  Albert  Crltes.  Live  Oak,  local  brethren 
service  worker. 

6.  D.  H.  Pouts,  Waterford,  farmer. 

7.  Raymond  A.  Graber.  2357  Modesto  Ave- 
nue, Oakland,  minister. 

8.  Herbert  W.  Hogan,  La  Verne,  history  In- 
structor, La  Verne  College. 

9.  Mrs.  Ruth  Hogan,  La  Verne,  housewife. 

10.  Andrew  Juvlnall,  306  East  Clay  Street, 
Stockton,  minister. 

11.  Paul  S.  Longenecker,  route  2,  box  738. 
Lindsay,  minister. 

12.  Ed  Lander,  616  North  Pacific,  Glendale. 
minister. 

13.  Glen  I.  McCune,  327  A  Street,  Bakers- 
field,  minister. 

14.  WlUard  McDanlel,  Chowchllla.  minis- 
ter. 

15.  Bob  Mclnnes.  2042  Forty-sixth  Street. 
San   Francisco,   student. 

16.  Dr.  W.  O.  Mendenhall,  550  East  Hadley, 
Whlttler,  former  president  of  Whlttier  Col- 
lege. 

17.  Esther  Meyers,  2051  Telegraph  Avenue, 
Oakland,  supervising  teacher  of  weekday  re- 
ligious education  for  Oakland  CouncU  d 
Churches. 

18.  W.  H.  Meyers,  route  6,  box  328,  Fresno, 
rancher. 
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Holloway.  1735  Ptfty-fourth  Ave- 
Twln  PalU;  hlgh-Khool  student. 

Oregon 
Cosner,   O'oadtMnt.   farmer. 
Downs,    1428  Northeast   Stanton 
Ptirtland,  high-school  teacher. 

8.  Sage.  8000  Southwest  Flfty- 
Atrenue,  Portland,  president  Wasb- 
CQuncU  of  Church  Women. 

E.  Hinshaw.  800  E  Street.  New- 
nllnUter. 

Lapp,  route  2,  box  5966.  Grants 

ntlng  young  people's  department. 

D.    Lelnbacb,    3813.    Southeast 

Portland,  reteran.  student. 

r    V.    Lcinbach.    3813    Southeast 

Portland,  student. 
B.  Plympton,  3«0  North  Twenty- 
Corvalls.  retired   teacher. 
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3.  Jullah 
■gm, 

«.  AlTlit 
t 
Avcna*, 


Bajniond 
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N.  PriM,  latt  Lm  ItoMM.  M 

,  mlnUt«r 
■•rs  Itamser   AlfHn*.  mlnU(«f, 

llupel,    1834  iMl  Vila  Mtrset, 
relief  vorlMf  for  ■rethrtn  Bt^im 


E.    Jones.   5635   Turner,    Fresno, 
Idaho 


Washington 

K.  Beckman.  308  Northeast  Ever- 

mlnUter. 
It  Bontrager.  route  3.  box  244A, 


ml  lister. 


C.   Rotwrts,   4029  University   Way, 
l}uslnessman. 

W.  Holden.  114  North  E  Street, 
eacher  and  counselor. 

B.  Shaw,  box  144.  Batbwell.  mln- 


Shorter.    3208    Franklin,    Seattle, 

Oh<o 

H.    Bowlby.    1131    Hoover   Place 
Canton,  minister. 

Caseel.  820  Wayne  Avenue,  Green- 
insilrance  agent. 
Newt>n  O.  Coener,  813  Coburn  Street, 
minuter. 


fyock.  2148  South   Union   Avenue. 

minister. 

Indiana 


Bowman.  New  ParU.  mlnUter. 
Lura  A.  Hoover,  route  6,  Goshen, 


wo  "ker. 


E.    McBride.    route    1,    LakevUle. 


Petry.  Goshen,  minister, 
^erman   Pressler.   Coldwater   road. 
religious  worker. 

Illinois 

l^ayne    Crist.   406    South    Oongreee 
,  minister. 
Early.  22  South  State  Street,  Elgin. 


Griggs.   22   South   State   Street, 
«  worker. 

F.  Klota.  Milledgeville.  minuter. 
Latiry,    006    South    Ashland 
dhieafo.  mlnlstw. 


f.  Ank«f  Utmttm.  twiXityttto.  iMrivtfi 


7  atfford  raul,  .1.1..., 
le«M 

1.  W.  H  •rovOT,  Sovtli  Ingiuh,  mlniat«r 
f   Dr.  V  U.  UtmH;  ail  iMt  Tblrd  ttreH, 
Tlaton.  chiroprMtor. 

t    Virgll  I    Marshall.  Adst,  Sunday>scbO0l 
•uperintendent. 
4   P«ul  E   Miller.  Adel,  mlnUter. 

Kansas 

1    Faul  K    Brandt.  Qulnter,  minister. 

a.  Lester    Hostetler.    North    Newton,    mln* 
later. 

8.  Mrs.    Anna    Mlchener.    182t   University 
Avenue.  Wichita,  housewife. 
Missouri 

1.  Lee  Kendall.  Norbome,  mlnUter. 

2.  Ralph  Loomls,  Box  149.  Columbia,  min- 
Ut«r. 

Nortel  Dakota 

1    Edward  C.  Zook.  Cando.  mlnUter. 

Weir  Mn^co 

1.  H.  M.  Coppock,  Miami.  mlnUter. 

a.  Lawrence  E.   Lehman,  Clovu,  minUter. 

Nebraska 
I.  Fester  Myers,  Carleton,  mlnUter. 

Michigan 

1.  J.  Perry  Prather.  7178  Seyburn.  Detroit 
14.  minuter. 

Neto  York 

1.  Ann    Heckman,    New    Tcrk    University. 
New  York,  student. 

Washington.  D.  C. 

I.  Barbara     Huston.     941      Massachusetts 
Avenue.  Washington,  D.  C,  hoiuewUe. 


S^Jea  of  PinkertoB— Taft-Hartley  Act 
Takes  United  States  Back  to  Govern- 
ment by  Injanction 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MELVIN  PRICE 

or  nxiNott 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REFRMPTTATIVES 

Thursday.  Uay  6.  1948 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker. 
In  an  obvious  attempt  of  Armour  It  Co. 
to  break  the  morale  of  the  membership 
of  organized  labor  we  are  seeing  day  by 
day  how  the  operations  of  the  so-called 
Taft-Hartley  Act  tramples  the  rights  of 
labor  and  turns  back  the  clock  to  the 
days  of  government  by  Injunction  and 
hired  strikebreakers.  It  seems  the 
company  is  far  more  interested  in  break- 
ing the  union  than  It  Is  in  arriving  at 
any  just  settlement  of  the  present  strike. 

To  date  all  efforts  of  Federal  concilia- 
tors to  resolve  diflerenccs  have  failed, 
while  the  company  resorts  to  all  sorts  of 
methods  in  an  effort  to  shake  the  morale 
of  the  union  members.  If  Armour  &  Co. 
would  put  as  much  energy  into  collective 
bargaining  In  good  faith  I  am  confident 
the  strike  could  be  quickly  settled  to  the 
mutual  satisfaction  of  all  parties. 

In  this  connection.  I  herewith  Include 
with  my  remarks  an  account  of  the  strike 
as  It  is  given  In  an  article  appearing  in 
the  May  Issue  of  the  Labor  News  Review, 
East  8t.  Louis,  111.: 


mnrt'Wemw  im  nactirr  vrsuiiii  «t  AtMotm'i 
ruur? 

A/nviir  4  09„  iMally.  ^M 
when  It  U  tuipowtWr  U>  break  OUT 
0w>ral«  IkfMlfh  phony  t«li>irrsms,  letters, 
uiephflM  Mlla.  thrMU  of  B»uU>r\iy  loss,  and 
pertoaal  vMIt  turn  rortmen.  salesmen ,  n4 
other  tuperrtflory  forcM,  that  the  NAMnipes* 
•orsd  Taft-Hartley  Act  U  the  logical  wtap«| 
to  use  That  art  has  nullifled  the  NorrU* 
LaOuardla  antUlnjunctlon  act,  and  permit* 
wholsaaU  m»  o(  the  old  union-breaking 
stunt  by  tajoaetlon. 

Armour  k  Co.  has  resorted  directly  or  In- 
directly  to  this  ancient  unfair  labor  practice 
fo\ir  times  during  the  long  strike  of  the  CIO 
PacklnghouM  Workers'  strike.  Local  Union 
No.  4a.  wbOM  1,000  members  are  employed 
by  Armour  A  Co.,  have  valiantly  resisted  all 
of  the  atucks.  whether  obvious  or  the  other 
kind,  by  Innuendo,  wbUpering,  slimy  under- 
ground methods  In  their  bitter,  hard-boiled 
attempt  to  crush  the  wills  of  our  people,  who 
only  ask  a  fair  decent  living  wage,  not  on* 
which  reflects  the  cost  of  living,  arrived  at 
by  the  dubious  figures  supplied  by  Bureau  of 
Labor  StatUtlcs.  which  can  never  tell  the 
story  of  the  packinghouse  workers'  life,  at 
a  $1.12  per  hour  averaK*  wage. 

Men  workers  get  91  (U  for  common  labor, 
and  women  workers  classed  as  unskilled  get 
SI',  cents,  but  the  bug  in  the  ointment  U 
that  40  percent  of  our  members  receive  the 
lower  rate  and  yet  work  less  than  40  hours 
per  week,  ofttlmes  36.  37,  or  38  hours  per 
week.  Layoffs  are  very  frequent  in  thU  busi- 
ness. Armour  first  obtained  an  injunction 
against  the  East  St.  LouU  Junction  Railroad 
to  force  them  to  give  service.  Then  the  rail- 
road obtained  an  injunction  against  local  42, 
Its  officers  and  members  to  drive  our  picketa 
from  the  Armour  railroad  gates  and  to  estab- 
lish picket  line  250  feet  from  said  gates. 

The  rail  crews  still  wctild  not  cross  the 
picket  line,  and  then  Armour  asked  for  an 
Injunction  against  the  East  St  LouU  Junc- 
tion Railroad  In  Judge  Wham's  Federal  court. 
The  railroad  men  resumed  service  through 
one  gate  and  only  giving  daylight  service. 
The  death  of  Judge  Wham's  wife  and  thU 
service  resulted  In  no  injunction  being  U- 
eued.  Now,  after  Armour  announced  to  the 
whole  Nation  by  radio  and  press  that  nego- 
tiations would  not  be  resumed  and  their 
plants  would  be  opened  Monday,  April  19. 
fooling  terribly  farmers,  workers,  and  con- 
sumers, they  seek  a  sweeping  injunction  to 
drive  our  pickeu  from  National  Stock  Yards, 
m..  and  ask  that  we  be  limited  to  four  pickets 
for  the  whole  plant. 

Shades  of  Plnkerton.  and  the  thugs  of 
other  days!  How  the  policies  of  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt  have  been  trampled  by  the  nefari- 
ous NAM  Taft-Hartley  Act.  Government  by 
Injunction.  Arouse,  you  who  toU.  and  smite 
the  framers  of  thU  abomination.  Crush  the 
enemies  of  Ubor  under  your  weight  of  votes. 
ResUt  with  all  your  might.  RegUter.  Vote. 
Lest  organised  labor  p>erUh  before  thU  ava- 
lanche of  American  fascism. 


Public  Foand  Leaninf  to  United  States  of 
World 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  JAY  UFEVRE 

0»  NIW   TORX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  6.  194S 

Mr.  LtFEVRE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
In  the  RicoRD.  I  Include  the  following 
article  by  Elmo  Roper  which  appeared 
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In  the  Nrw  Tork  Kcrild  Trltninfl  of  Mty 

e.  mi 

What  Piort.i  AM  Tnitnutf 

(By  Elmo  Maptf) 

Fowtfo  rouMD  LKAMiMo  TO  vwmm  eTATM  or 

WOftLO 

Whet  has  appeared  to  many  In  recent 
months  like  an  inevltnbls  clash  between  Bast 
and  West,  todsy  holds  a  promise  of  a  kind 
of  peace;  the  peoples  of  western  Europe  seem 
to  be  choosing  the  side  of  democracy  In  the 
political  struggle  with  communUm.  But 
that  peace  hangs  on  a  thin  thread.  We  are 
still  In  the  critical  period,  and  many  basto 
decisions   for   peace   remain   to  be   made. 

A  recent  survey  of  the  American  people 
conducted  for  Time  magazine  brought  into 
sharp  focus  the  nature  of  the  decisions  we 
have  to  make. 

Before  the  competition  between  Russia 
and  America  took  on  overtones  of  possible 
armed  conflict,  most  of  us  were  satUfied  to 
let  whatever  differences  there  were  between 
xis  be  worked  out  over  the  conference  table 
at  the  United  Nations.  The  American  peo- 
ple have  not  given  up  hope  that  the  UN 
can  t>e  made  to  work  at  some  point  in  the 
future.  They  do  not  want  it  disbanded. 
But  they  are  not  now  abundantly  optlmUtlc 
atxjut  the  chances  that  the  UN  alone  can 
keep  the  peace.  Time  asked  a  cross  section 
of  the  American  people: 

Have  you  happened  to  read  or  hear  about 
an  organization  called  UN.  or  the  United 
Nations? 

Total 
percent 

Have  beard  or  read  about  It 89.  3 

Have  not  heard  or  read  about  It 10.  7 

The  89.3  percent  who  had  heard  of  the  UN 
were  then  asked:  "From  what  you  know  of 
the  United  Nations  so  far,  do  you  think  It  has 
a  good  chance,  only  a  fair  chance,  or  a  poor 
chance  of  being  able  to  maintain  the  peace?" 

Total 
percen t 

Good  chance 18  6 

Fair  chance - - — *10 

Poor  chance 22.0 

Undecided  about  chances 7.7 

The  prevailing  estimate  U  that  the  UN 
has  only  a  fair  chance  to  keep  the  peace. 
People  do  not  want  to  write  off  the  United 
Nations.  But  implicit  in  their  answer  U  the 
feeling  that  other  measures  In  addition  to 
working  within  the  UN  are  necessary  If  war 
Is  to  be  avoided. 

The  belief  that  the  UN  has  no  better  than 
a  fair  chance  to  succeed  should  not  be  taken, 
however,  as  an  Indictment  of  United  States 
participation  in  a  world  organization.  Far 
from  it — although  there  is  a  temptation  on 
the  part  of  some  Eupernatlonallstlc  people  to- 
day to  try  to  laugh  off  international  coopera- 
tion. These  people  usually  say  that  we 
should  rely  on  our  military  and  economic 
strength  alone.  Time  asked:  "If  there  were 
no  United  Nations  and  we  relied  solely  on 
ourselves,  backed  up  by  the  atomic  bomb,  do 
you  think  we  would  have  a  better  chance 
for  peace  than  we  now  have  or  not?" 

Total 
percent 

Better  chance iC  5 

Poorer  chance 67.0 

Express  no  opinion - 16-5 

By  a  margin  of  4  to  1  the  public  rejects  the 
notion  that  peace  can  be  secured  by  reliance 
on  military  strength  alone.  ThU  decisive 
majority  should  serve  aa  a  warning  from  the 
people  that  they  will  not  accept  strong  de- 
fenses as  a  substitute  for  world  organization. 
It  U  true  they  nant  strong  defenses  now,  but 
It  U  likely  that  the  people  look  on  our  pre- 
paredness as  a  supplement  to,  rather  than 
a  replacement  for  our  efforts  to  build  the 
peace  through  International  cooperation. 

Yet  if  the  people  don't  give  the  United 
Nations  a  high  vote  of  confidence  In  Us  abil- 
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l«y  to  keep  tiM  MMt.  mi4  If  tUtf  Hmi  4amn 
thi  UUa  oi  dePMdlaf  upon  our  araiMl 
•MMfUi  •IMM,  wbat  oUitr  p9miW$  muim  of 
Mtlon  do  they  eee  »he«4f  The  American 
pubtU  wae  a«k«d!  "If  we  were  to  have  «  vot- 
ing power  In  proportion  to  our  poptilatton 
end  eeonomle  strength,  would  fou  like  to 
see  us  Join  n<>w  with  other  democraelee  to 
make  a  United  States  of  the  WorldT" 

Total 
Ft-rcent 

Should  Join  United  States  of  World 43.  4 

Should  not  Join  United  SUtes  of  World.  37.  8 
Express   no   opinion 16.8 

More  Americans  say  they  like  the  idea  of 
forming  some  sort  of  government  of  the 
world  than  say  they  are  opposed  to  the  Idea. 
The  results  seem  to  Indicate  that  national 
sovereignty  is  far  less  a  barrier  with  the  peo- 
ple than  It  has  t)een  before — and  perhaps  less 
of  a  barrier  than  It  is  to  some  of  their  lead- 
ers. The  real  hope  for  peace  today  among 
many  people  seems  to  lie  in  going  beyond 
the  stage  of  world  organization  represented 
by  the  United  Nations. 

Moreover,  world  government,  in  the  opinion 
of  many,  has  already  begun  to  be  formed. 
What  might  be  the  beginnings  of  a  single 
western  European  nation  have  come  out  of 
the  Initial  meetings  of  the  16  nations  who 
will  receive  aid  under  the  Marshall  plan. 
Five  European  countries  have  founded  the 
western  European  union,  designed  to 
foster  common  economic  development  and 
Joint  military  defenses.  Some  signs  now  In- 
dicate the  possibility  of  a  fairly  early  inclu- 
sion of  the  other  Marshall  plan  countries  in 
the  new  federation.  The  American  people, 
too,  approve  of  the  western  European  union. 
They  were  asked: 

"Do  you  think  It  would  be  a  good  Idea  or 
a  bad  Idea  for  the  democratic  countries  in 
western  Europe  to  form  a  United  States  of 
Europe  with  a  plan  of  government  some- 
thing like  the  United  States  of  America?" 

Total 
percentage 

Good  idea 70.4 

Bad  idea 12. 1 

ExpresB    no    opinion 17.5 

Many  people  In  this  country  seem  to  see 
the  first  step  toward  a  United  States  of  the 
world  in  thU  federation  of  European  na- 
tions. Next  week  I  shall  discuss  the  results 
of  a  poll  among  the  people  of  five  western 
European  nations  on  the  subject  of  thU 
western  European  federation.  A  new  hope 
for  peace  seems  to  be  emerging  among  the 
democracies. 


The  Truth  It  Coming  Out 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  PHILLIPS 

or  CALO'ORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  6,  1948 

Mr.  PHILLIPS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  was  Just  about  a  month  ago 
that  the  so-called  European  recovery 
program  became  law.  Since  that  time 
the  truth  has  gradually  been  coming  out. 
Scarcely  a  day  passes  by  but  what  some 
Member  of  this  House  gives  some  infor- 
mation which  we  did  not  have  at  the 
time  we  voted.  Some  of  the  facts  are 
startling.  Last  week  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  tMr.  Smith]  told  us  how  this 
program  would  permit  the  British  to 
drink  more  wine  than  they  did  before 
the  war.  Tobacco  is  to  keep  the  British 
budget  in  balance.    The  gentleman  from 


NtbrftAk  A  I  Mr,  Millh]  t«M  HI  btV  iMM 
qUAnUUM  o(  our  much  MtMl  •ffrwul- 
iurftl  mMbln«ry  U  Mnu  iblpp«4  to 
Bufopcun  count  rifs  ko  ilmt  thoy  e^n  ox» 
port  It  «t  A  ptufli  wltilc  American  farm- 
tri  go  without,  A  recont  public  opinion 
poll  showed  that  many  European  peo- 
ple did  not  want  the  lo-called  Marshall 
plan.  Still  another  showed  that  very 
few  American  citizens  know  what  it  was 
all  about.  All  these  things  add  up 
to  the  crisis-confu.sion  that  was  created 
In  order  to  rush  through  this  program  be- 
fore the  Congress  had  the  facts. 

One  of  the  voices  raised  for  quick  pas- 
sage of  ERF  was  that  of  the  editorial 
page  of  the  New  York  Times.  This  proud 
and  generally  respected  publication 
prints  all  the  news  it  thinks  fit  for  the 
American  public  to  read.  In  general, 
this  great  newspaper  has  not  thought 
that  facts  in  opposition  to  the  Marshall 
plan  were  fit  for  their  readers.  This  is 
the  same  publication  which  last  Novem- 
ber called  Congress  "painfully  slow,"  and 
only  last  January  was  happy  to  observe, 
"there  is  no  major  articulate  opposition 
to  some  sort  of  ERF."  Many  of  us  on 
the  floor  were  pointing  out  that  ERP 
would  act  as  a  sub.«;idy  for  socialism  and 
a  damper  on  free  enterprise,  but  the  New 
York  Times  did  not  think  much  of  such 
arguments.  However,  on  May  2,  less 
than  1  month  after  the  ink  was  dry.  the 
New  York  Times  had  this  to  say  on  its 
editorial  page: 

The  prevailing  ideal  in  the  United  States 
U  to  allow  as  much  freedom  of  enterprUe  as 
is  possible  without  obvious  damage  to  the 
common  welfare.  We  believe  in  this  freedom 
and  we  think  It  makes  for  progress  and  effi- 
ciency. •  •  •  In  most  of  Evirope  and  per- 
haps all  of  Asia  we  have  to  admit  an  opposite 
tendency.  To  some  extent  the  clrcumstancee 
under  which  ERP  is  being,  and  h&i  to  be.  ad- 
ministered encourages  this  oppoelte  tendency. 

And  again: 

The  individual  entrepreneur  starting  with 
a  little  shop  and  trying  to  buUd  a  big  busi- 
ness is  not  the  key  character  in  ERP.  There 
U  inevitably  a  great  deal  of  government  con- 
trol which  can  hardly  be  dUtlnguUhed  from 
state  soclalUm. 

A  public-opinion  poll  recently  showed 
that  only  one  out  of  every  five  Americans 
knew  that  ERP  would  help  socialist  gov- 
ernments. The  vast  publicity  in  favor  of 
this  movement  failed  to  mention  this  im- 
portant fact.  It  seems  that  now  the  bill 
has  been  passed,  the  American  public 
may  be  told.  I  hope  the  Members  will 
bear  this  in  mind  when  the  time  comes 
to  vote  on  the  appropriations  for  which 
the  State  Department  asks  to  foster 
world-wide  socialism. 

Under  permission  to  extend  my  re- 
marks. I  now  include  the  full  New  York 
Times  editorial: 

THK   ROOTS   or  FREEDOM 

If  a  cold  war,  a  war  of  ideas  or  a  political 
war — whichever  name  one  cares  to  give  it — 
can  be  compared  with  a  military  war  It  might 
be  said  that  todays  bloodless  conflict  has 
reached  the  point  reached  In  the  Second 
World  War  when  Britain  bad  repulsed  the 
German  daylight  air  attacks  and  had  begun 
to  hit  back.  At  the  moment  communism  U 
being  held  within  Its  lines;  It  has  suilered  a 
defeat  in  Italy  and  It  cannot  achieve  a  re- 
sounding victory  In  any  area  in  which  elec- 
tions are  really  free.  Th\»  result  has  been 
reached  by  several  kinds  of  prcasure:  by  the 
|,rospect  of  XRP  and  a  resulting  recovery  in 
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EUiac  Mar,  of  Kleb«rf  Coaaty,  Tex. 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HPN.  JOHN  E.  LYLE 

or  TKXAa 
IN  THE  HOU8E  OT  REPRBSENTATIVMI 

Thursday.  May  6.  1948 

Mr.  LYLE  Mr  Speaker,  Elaine  May. 
Kleberg  County.  Tex..  Is  an  outstanding 
young  lady.  Her  character.  Initiative, 
faith,  and  courage  deserve  national 
recognition.  The  account  of  her  ac- 
complished young  life  Is  a  thrilling  tes- 
timonial to  the  strength  and  character 
of  young  Americans,  and  will,  I  am  sure. 
Inspire  those  who  read  this  record. 

Under  unanimous  consent,  I  Insert  a 
letter  from  Miss  Ruby  Butts.  Kleberg 
County  home  demonstration  agent,  con- 
cerning Miss  May: 

CoopnuTTvi  Extension  Wobk  in 

AoaiCULTTJEE  AND  HOMX  ECO«0»€ICS. 

KingsrUle.  Tex..  April  22.  194S. 
The  Honorable  John  E  Ltlx, 
House  of  Representatives. 

Washington.  D.  C. 

D«AH  Sa:  Elaine  May  is  a  Kleberg  County 
4-H  girl  and  district  XIV  winner  In  the 
national  4-H  Camp  contest. 

Elaine  has  done  outstanding  work  in  the 
field  of  leadership;  she  has  been  a  member 
of  a  V-H  Club  for  7  years  and  has  been  presi- 
dent of  her  club  for  5  years.  The  other  2 
years  she  held  the  office  of  secretary.  She 
has  t)een  a  member  of  the  county-wide  4-H 
organization  since  it  was  organized,  elected 
to  membership  by  her  club,  and  has  been 
president  of  the  county-wide  organization 
for  the  past  2  years.  She  has  directed  rec- 
reational training  for  4-H  members  and 
adults  in  the  county  for  the  past  3  years; 
she  le.^ds  songs  and  directs  folk  dancing  and 
other  games.  Elaine  has  been  clothing  dem- 
onstrator for  her  club  for  2  years  and  Is 
clothing  leader  this  year  as  well.  She  makes 
most  of  her  own  clothes  and  helps  with 
clothing  for  her  smaller  sisters. 

This  year  her  mother  has  been  Ul  and 
Elaine  has  had  much  of  the  responsibility 
for  keeping  the  family,  consisting  of  her  par- 
ents. Elaine,  an  older  brother,  and  eight 
smaller  sisters  and  brothers,  and  a  married 
sister,  her  husband,  and  small  baby,  well  fed 
and  supplietl  with  clean  clothes.  Two  other 
married  sisters  have  helped  too,  Elaine 
admits. 

In  spite  of  spending  1  day  each  week  at 
home  to  do  the  famUy  laundry,  and  occa- 
sionally another  day  for  more  help  at  home, 
Elaine  has  been  able  to  maintain  her  posi- 
tion at  the  head  of  her  class  She  will 
graduate  this  spring  with  one  of  the  highest 
•vvragas  in  her  class,  and  plans  to  attend 
tha  Texas  College  of  Arts  and  Industries  In 
Klng.ivllle  next  year.  Elaine  Is  a  leader  in 
school  in  more  ways  than  Jv^st  high  grades. 
She  la  president  oi  the  student  council, 
editor  of  the  annual,  assistant  editor  of  the 
high  school  paper,  cheer  leader  of  the  pep 
•quad,  chosen  t>est-liked  girl,  and  was  a 
nominee  for  sweetheart  of  the  FFA. 

Elaine  has  had  her  share  In  services  to 
her  community  and  church  too.  She  has 
helped  with  the  community  dinners,  for 
which  Vattman  community  is  famous,  for  a 
number  of  years.  She  has  sung  In  her 
church  choir  for  several  years  and  has  for 
some  time  been  assistant  organist.  Recently 
she  has  been  made  choir  leader  and  organist 
for  the  church. 

Should  Elaine  win  the  trip  to  National 
4-H  Camp  it  will  not  be  the  first  honor  she 
has  won  in  4-H  work.  Last  year  she  won 
the  county  dress  revue  and  a  trip  to  State 
4-H  Round-Up  and  w?.  county  winner  in  the 
Natiuual  Records  Congest. 


Ilalna  plana  to  continue  her  4-H  work 
though  iiM  wttl  be  In  collega  nast  yaar. 
Mm  la  an  etrtatandtng  4  H  girl  and  Klabarg 
County  and  district  XIV  are  vary  proud  of 
har. 

eincarely, 

RtniT  Btrrra, 
jn«b«rp  County  Hom» 
Dtmonitration  Agent. 


Conrreiiional  Proddinf  Produces  Remits 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JACK  Z.  ANDERSON 

or  CALirORNiA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  6.  1948 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  more  than  ever  convinced 
that  constant  investigations  and  recom- 
mendations by  congressional  committees 
can  and  will  bring  about  some  highly 
desirable  changes  In  the  operation  of  our 
Federal  agencies.  Even  such  well  estab- 
lished and  firmly  entrenched  depart- 
ments as  the  Army  and  Navy  have  ad- 
mittedly benefited  from  persistent  and 
continual  prodding  by  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee  and  Its  subcommittees. 

Last  summer,  for  Instance,  the  Sub- 
committee on  Procurement  and  Supply, 
of  which  I  am  chairman,  conducted 
rather  extensive  hearings  In  the  San 
Francisco  Bay  area.  As  a  result  of  these 
hearings  we  wrote  a  fairly  comprehen- 
sive report  of  our  findings  and  made 
numerous  recommendations.  May  I  call 
your  attention  to  a  portion  of  our  report, 
as  follows: 

We  encountered  a  particularly  interesting 
situation  in  connection  with  Army  admin- 
istration on  local  levels.  To  our  surprise. 
we  found  that  there  is  no  central  military 
agency  in  the  San  Francisco  Bay  area  which 
is  kept  reliably  Informed  on  the  details  of 
Army  technical  activities  being  performed  In 
this  very  vital  region  of  the  United  States. 
To  our  great  surprise,  two  officers  from  the 
Army  General  Staff  had  to  travel  across  the 
country  to  San  Francisco  to  tell  our  Joint 
committee  what  supply  and  other  technical 
operations  are  being  conducted  by  the  Army 
in  the  San  Francisco  Bay  area. 

On  the  other  hand  the  Navy,  whose  admin- 
istrative structure  is  reputedly  far  more 
compartmentalized  than  that  of  the  Army, 
has  Immediately  available  In  the  San  Fran- 
cisco area,  through  the  western  sea  frontier, 
a  number  of  officers  who  coordinate  admin- 
istratively the  logistic  and  other  operations 
of  the  fleet  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 

ThU  situation  lad  us  to  the  following  con- 
clusion, namely:  That  the  Army  should  give 
serious  thought  to  providing  a  coordinating 
Instrumentality  on  local  levels  to  Insure  that 
some  agency  oi  person  In  each  area  will  keep 
In  Intimate  touch  with  the  administrative 
operations  of  all  Army  supply  activities  In 
that  region.  We  see  no  necessity  for  expand- 
ing on  this  point;  Its  need  would  appear  to  be 
perfectly  obvious.  Actually  we  were  at  a 
loss  to  understand  bow  the  Army  can  func- 
tion with  reasonable  efficiency  when  each 
of  Its  tremendous  Installations,  many  of 
which  are  located  virtually  side  by  side,  seems 
to  have  little  or  no  knowlec^ge  as  to  what 
the  others  are  accomplishing  or  the  manner 
in  which  they  are  functioning.  The  General 
Staff  officers  who  appeared  before  our  Joint 
committee  apparently  were  the  only  people 
in  the  San  Francisco  area  who  knew  In 
detaU  as  to  the  over-all  operations,  and  for 
that  matter  the  detailed  operations,  of  the 
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enormous  Army  depota  oparatlng  ovtr  tha 
•ntlrt  region. 

We  were  advlaad  that  the  commanding 
general  uf  tha  Sixth  Army  axarciaaa  no  ad- 
ministrative control  over  thaaa  tachnlcal  In- 
stallatlons.  They  all  report  to  Washington 
fur  admlnlatratlva  control. 

Our  conclusion  U,  tharafora,  that,  with 
raapect  to  supply  activities,  gubcommlttaa 
No.  6  of  tha  OoRunlttea  on  Armed  Sarvloaa 
should  explore  the  dlSarenca  in  operation  in 
this  respect  between  the  Army  and  Navy  and 
determine  whether  the  Army  system  or  Navy 
system  requires  modification. 

Mr.  Speaker,  neither  the  members  of 
my  subcommittee  nor  I  claim  to  be  mili- 
tary experts.  However,  we  do  feel  that 
we  can  pick  out  mistakes  when  we  see 
them  and  we  always  try  to  make  recom- 
mendations that  will  prove  helpful  not 
only  to  the  services  themselves  but  to  the 
country  as  well.  The  fact  that  our  sug- 
gestions have  not  been  unavailing  In  this 
Instance  Is  indicated  by  the  following 
press  relea.se: 

At:-anta.  1948.— Aimed  at  determining  how 
best  to  place  under  the*command  of  an  Army 
commander  aU  of  the  installations  within 
the  geographical  limits  of  his  territorial  com- 
mand and  in  determining  the  essential  fac- 
tors Involved  in  maximum  decentralization 
of  Army  activities  now  retained  In  Washing- 
ton. D.  C.  the  Third  Army  area,  with  head- 
quarters In  Atlanta,  has  been  selected  as  a 
testing  ground  for  instituting  departures 
from  long-standing  mUltary  command  prac- 
tices in  this  country. 

Conferences  have  been  xmder  way  at  Fort 
HcPherson  for  the  past  2  days  between  rep- 
resentatives of  the  Department  of  the  Army 
In  Washington.  Army  Installations  In  the 
Third  Army  area,  and  Third  Army  headquar- 
ters laying  the  groundwork  for  the  test 
which  will  commence  on  October  1.  1948,  and 
continue  for  a  6-month  period  ending  March 
31,  1949. 

Currently  Army  commanders  of  the  six 
Army  areas  In  the  United  SUtes  are  re?pon- 
Bible  for  training  and  employment  of  tactical 
troops,  but  technical  and  administrative 
service  Installations,  tuch  as  quartermaster 
depots,  ordnance  arsenals,  engineer  districts. 
Army  hospitals,  etc..  in  the  Army  areas  are 
under  the  command  of  the  respective  Service 
chiefs  In  Washington.  For  purposes  of  the 
test,  which  will  be  known  as  a  territorial 
command  test,  all  of  these  activities  and  in- 
stallations in  the  Third  Army  area  will  be 
placed  under  the  command  of  Lt.  Gen.  Alvan 
C.  Glllem.  Jr.,  commanding  general.  Third 
Army,  at  Fort  McPherson. 

Although  such  a  plan  Is  unique  In  mili- 
tary annals  In  this  country.  It  is  essentially 
the  same  as  that  governing  oversea  theaters 
of  operation  during  World  War  II.  where 
Army  commanders  acted  as  territorial  com- 
manders and  were  charged  with  the  re- 
sponsibility and  Jurisdiction  over  all  Army 
activities  In  their  particular  sectors. 

The  Third  Army  area,  which  includes 
North  and  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Florida. 
Alabama,  Mississippi,  and  Tennessee,  was 
selected  as  the  logical  ares  for  the  test  be- 
cause It  contains  in  some  degree,  all  of  the 
Army  activities  existing  In  the  other  five 
Army  areas,  without  any  of  these  activities 
being  on  such  a  scale  as  to  unduly  compli- 
cate the  test.  The  New  Orleans  Port  of  Em- 
barkation, ordlnarUy  in  the  Fourth  Army 
area,  is  being  atUched  to  the  Third  Army 
for  the  period  of  the  test. 

The  territorial  command  test  will  place 
au  additional  8,000  military  personnel  and 
ao.OOO  civUlans  under  the  Jurisdiction  of 
Third  Army  headquarters. 

Lt.  Gen.  H.  S.  Aiuand.  director  of  logis- 
tics. Department  of  the  Army,  Washington, 
is  representing  the  Department  of  the  Army 
ia  monitoring  these  tests. 


Statement  of  Father  Edmuad  A. 
Walib,  S.  J. 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  JOHN  W.  McCORMACK 

or  UAMACHVtMm 

IN  THl  HOU81  OF  REPRMINTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  6.  1948 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Father  Edmund  A.  Walsh.  8,  J.,  vice  pres- 
ident of  Georgetown  University  and  re- 
gent of  the  School  of  Foreign  Service,  one 
of  the  outstanding  Catholic  priests  and 
educators  of  America,  has  just  returned 
from  a  mission  that  took  him  to  Japan 
and  Europe.  His  statement  to  the  Nation 
on  conditions  abroad  Is  vital,  If  one  is 
to  properly  understand  the  situation 
existing  In  the  world. 

Dr.  Walsh  has  been  absent  from  the 
United  States  since  early  November  1947. 
in  the  Par  East  and  Europe.  Spending 
over  5  months  In  Japan,  he  returned  by 
air  to  Europe,  where  he  witnessed  the 
recent  crucial  electoral  campaign  in  Italy. 
He  resumed  his  duties  at  Georgetown 
University's  School  of  Foreign  Service 
yesterday. 

STATEMENT     AT     PKES8     CONTKEENC* 

Japan  is  the  most  tranquU  area  in  the 
Far  East  and  the  people  have  been  spared 
the  postwar  strife  and  bloodshed  which  is 
exhausting  so  many  other  regions  of  Europe 
and  Asia.  By  the  courtesy  of  General  Mac- 
Arthur  I  was  enabled  to  visit  and  study  a 
wide  expanse  of  territory,  inspect  numerous 
educational  and  religlotis  institutions,  see 
Japanese  families  In  then-  homes  and  com- 
pare the  progress  towards  reconstruction 
virlth  that  achieved  in  other  devastated 
regions.  EKie  to  the  firm  hand  and  the  en- 
lightened administration  of  the  Supreme 
Commander,  communism  has  not  been  per- 
mitted to  challenge  legitimate  authority  in 
Japan  nor  obstruct  the  orderly  procesises  of 
rehabilitation. 

An  impressive  memorial  church  Is  being 
planned  at  Hiroshima,  where  I  spent  con- 
siderable time.  Non-Chrlstlans  as  well  as 
ChrUtlans  are  contributing  to  its  erection. 
The  people  of  that  stricken  city  regaid  the 
projected  shrine  as  a  memorial  to  those  who 
perished  there  by  the  atomic  t)omb  and  whose 
death  served  to  hasten  the  end  of  the  war. 
They  aeem  to  cherish  no  resentment  against 
the  Americans  who  dropped  the  bomb  but 
rather  vlsualiae  the  future  church  as  a 
thank -ofTerlng  In  gratitude  to  the  dead  whosa 
sacrifice  saved  so  many  others  from  further 
suffering  and  their  homeland  from  complete 
destruction. 

What  was  decided  in  Italy  on  AprU  18  waa 
not  merely  the  proportion  between  Commu- 
nist and  non-Communist  delegates  lor  tha 
new  Parliament  but  whether  or  not  thu  Com- 
munist domination  of  Etu-ope  could  be  halted, 
lullans  cast  their  balloU  as  an  act  of  faith, 
not  ao  much  for  De  Gasperl  and  hli  party 
u  against  TogUattl.  The  basic  Issue  waa 
America  versus  Soviet  Russia — the  Marshall 
plan  or  surrender  to  the  totalltarlanlum  and 
atheism  of  Moscow.  The  overwhelming  re- 
sponse has  proved  what  can  be  done  by  reso- 
lute men  Jealous  of  their  liberty  and  respon- 
sive to  a  free  and  open  exposition  of  the  true 
issue  facing  western  civllUation  in  this  criti- 
cal moment  of  history.  For  months  the 
buUdlngs  and  the  walls  of  Italy  weie  plas- 
tered with  campaign  pxjsters;  groups  of  people 
argued  and  gesticulated  untU  midnight  on 
every  village  green  and  In  public  places  from 
the  Alps  to  Sicily:  the  CommuuiBts  hud  every 
facility  to  harangue,  publish  their  literature. 


bold  great  public  meetlnRs.  fjsrade.  demon- 
•traU,  and  distribute  the  sul>sldlaa  of  Moa- 
oow.  It  waa  tha  graataat  dabau  of  modern 
tlmaa  held  In  a  forum  whara  ao  much  hUtory 
haa  baan  decided. 

The  raaulU  go  far  deeper  than  a  tou  pt 
oon&denoe  n  the  goyemment  of  Bignor  de 
Oa^MTl.  The  eflccta  will  be  felt  »n  Turkey 
and  Oreece,  which  now  feel  heartened  to  hold 
and  dafend  thoaa  outposu  in  tha  Mediterra- 
nean; tha  repercusalona  are  lelt  in  France 
and  the  surviving  free  socletlaa  vt  western 
Europe  where  the  program  of  European  unity 
and  solidarity  can  now  be  developed  with 
greater  confidence.  If  Italy  had  fallen  into 
the  lap  of  Moscow,  and  If  the  Iron  curtain 
had  progressed  that  far  westward,  not  one 
but  three  or  four  new  victims  of  the  creeping 
imperialism  of  Marxian  commimlsm  would 
surely  have  been  Involved.  And  commu- 
nism would  have  advanced  that  much  nearer 
to  the  English  Channel  and  the  Atlantic 
world. 

Whereas   a   month   ago   there   was   uncer- 
tainty, fear,  hesitation,  and  divided  counsel 
among  some  European  statesmen  who  might 
have  hesitated  to  back  a  losing  horse,  there 
is  now  new  confidence,  new  hope,  and  new 
faith  In  the  program  sponsored  by  America 
for  the  salvation  of  Europe.     Though  AprU 
18  may  figure  In  history  as  the  date  of  the 
turning  of  the  tide,  't  Is  no  moment  for  the 
democracies  to  rest  on  their  oars.     The  po- 
lltburo  In  Moscow  Is  made  up  of  trained  rev- 
olutionaries for  whom  Insurrection  is  an  art. 
They  still  have  substantial  fifth  columns  In 
Italy  and  Prance,  and  no  abandonment  of 
the    conflict    should    be    anticipated.    The 
pressure  will  undoubtedly  be  continued  not 
necessarily  by  exercise  of  outright  military 
power,   which   Is   not   Moscow's   strategy   at 
this   stage,   but   by   the   devious   maneuvers 
which    succeeded    so    smoothly    in    Poland, 
Czechoslovakia,     Hungary,     Rumania,     and 
Bulgaria.    I  do  not  believe  their  objective  is 
immediate  war,  as  Moscow  is  too  realistic  to 
court  open  armed  conflict  with  the  power  of 
America  until  the  Soviet  Union  U  In  pos- 
session of  a  supply  of  atomic  bombs>,  or  some- 
thing worse.    The  risk  involved  in  a  prema- 
ture attack  would  te  enormous,  and  a  mis- 
calculation could  be  fatal. 

Their  present  program  would  appear  to  be 
to  prolong  the  war  of  nerves  and  thus  achieve 
four  objectives:  (1)  The  strengthening  of  do- 
mestic support  among  the  Russian  popula- 
tion and  m  satellite  lands;  (2)  the  weaning 
away  of  any  wavering  Europeans  from  adher- 
ence to  the  Ideals  of  western  democracy,  cou- 
pled with  increased  subversive  propaganda  in 
Latin    America;    (3)    the   consolidation    and 
arming    of    Russia's    Balkan    confederation; 
(4)  obstruction  of  the  Marshall  plan  for  the 
recovery  of  Europe  until  a  hoped-for  depres- 
sion in  the  United  States  cripples  that  for- 
midable adversary.     All  these  contlngenclea. 
however,  are  at  the  mercy  of  an  accident  or 
an  incident,  or  they  might  be  swept  aalde  In 
some  quick  decision  of  the  Politburo  to  profit 
by  some  unusual  opportunity.    In  particular, 
Soviet  Russia  fears  two  specific  weapons— tha 
atomic  bomb  and  the  success  of  the  Marshall 
plan,  which  Moscow   rightfully  corujlders  a 
program  to  remedy  that  economic  dtstreaa 
and  sense  of  Insecurity  which  are  her  two 
most  precious  assets  in  creating  a  revolu- 
tionary situation. 

The  violent  and  undisguised  attack  on  the 
Marshall  plan  dm-lng  the  Italian  electoral 
campaign  Is  a  stire  index  that  at  long  last 
we  are  on  the  right  track.  Beginning  with 
aid  to  Greece  and  Tvu-key,  American  foreign 
policy,  acting  affirmatively  and  vigorously,  has 
finally  taken  the  initiative  to  purchase  time 
by  expending  dollars  not  for  emergency  re- 
lief alone  but  to  rehabilitate  the  countries  of 
western  Etirope  through  a  long-range,  con- 
structive economic  policy,  at  the  same  time 
taking  every  available  means  to  restore  cur 
dissipated  military  strength,  partlciilarly  cur 
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saw  for  the  second  time  bow 
could  be  and  how  Inef- 
to  be  forever  arriving  breath- 
late   at   some   point   where   a 
bad   already   occurred.     The 
ivold   the   tragedy   of   a   third 
to  wage  war  In  terms  of  the 
social   needs  of  the  moment 
the  ground  from  under  the  feet 
dialectic.     The    hotter    we 
of  the  cold  war,  the  colder 
danger  of  a  shooting  war — 
hotheads    at    Moscow    or    In    a 
decide  to  challenge  the  chal- 
"^arklng  on  a  desperate  gamble 
aggression.    That  Is  not  out- 
and  must  be  faced  with 
program  of  national  defense. 


Oklahoma  Veteran  Laws 


OF  REMARKS 
or 

CARL  ALBERT 


or   OKI.AHOMA 

IN  THK  HdUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thx  rsday.  May  6.  1948 
Mr.   ALBIJIT.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently 


to  my  attention  an  outline 


of  Oklahoma's  laws  affecting  veterans. 


widows,  children,  orphans. 


and  their  o  "ganlMtlon.*.  compiled  by  R. 
R.  Cockrrll.  department  adjutant  of  the 
Disabled  An  erlcan  Veterans,  1738  North- 
west Thlrtyjalxth  Street,  Oklahoma  City 
2.  Okla. 

Most  of  tilt  potential  beneflclarlea  un- 
der thM*  St  a«  laws  are  not  aware  of  the 
rights,  prlvilfgrs,  exemption!, 
available  to  them,  under 
cir(iimatances,  and  therefore  I 
am  hopeful  that  this  n»aum«  of  Okla< 
homa  i  veteran  laws  will  come  to  their 
attention. 
The  outUike  Is  as  follows: 
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may  be  appointed  for  the 
phoperty  of  persons  absent  with 
f  c  roes. 


Acknowledgment  Is  made  of  legal  Instru- 
ajn^lt^l^tratlcn  of  oaths. 

presumed  death  or  absence  of 

the  armed  forces  may  be  ad- 

Is    applicable   to   proceedings 
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CLAIMS:      aSSISTANCX     n<     OBTAININC     BENCFTr^ 
SARKXEPINC  or  PAPERS 

County  clerks  are  required  to  furnish 
copies  of  record  of  discharge  papers  free  of 
charge. 

County  court  clerks  and  the  registrar  of 
the  Bureau  of  Vital  Statistics  are  required 
to  furnish  copies  of  vital  records,  orders  In 
guardianship  proceedings,  etc  ,  free  of  charge 
to  veterans  or  their  dependents  for  use  In 
perfecting  claims  against  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration. 

Free  copies  of  public  records  are  furnished 
for  wards  of  the  Veterans'  Administration 
under  the  Uniform  Guardianship  Act. 

Honorable  discharges  of  veterans  are  re- 
corded by  the  county  clerk  free  of  charge. 

An  appropriation  is  made  to  the  WW  for 
the  appointment  of  a  service  officer  to  assist 
members  of  the  armed  forces,  veterans,  their 
families  and  dependents,  and  to  pay  other 
expenses  necessary  and  incident  to  such 
service  work. 

The  Soldiers'  Relief  Commission  appoints 
service  officers  and  claims  representatives 
and  assists  veterans  and  their  dependents. 
Annual  appropriations  are  made. 

BDtJCATIONAL  BCMEIITS:   QCAl.tnCATI0N  FOB  TMI 
PBOrCSSIONS  AND  TBADIS 

Diplomas,  certificate*,  or  degrees  are 
awarded  to  qualified  seniors  of  high  schools 
or  colleges  at  the  time  of  entering  milltarj 
service. 

Public  school  prtvlleijes  arc  estaiMM  to 
those  unable  to  complete  the  tw^fth  grade 
while  of  legal  school  age  by  reason  of  service 
In  the  armed  forces. 

Rsglatratlon  privileges  are  extended  to 
nurscN  having  prior  military  service. 

BMPtOTMIirr      MSnOIKMCU.      rBtVILBOM,      ITC. 

Determtnarian  of  status  It  made  under  the 
Imployment  teflurlty  Act 

Vet«rane  of  World  War  IX  are  eiempt  from 
the  statutory  requirement  that  a  osndidats 
for  oounty  superinieudeut  o(  scbooU  miat 
have  taviRht  sehocl  (or  It  Months  during  the 
last  a  years  prior  to  tueb  eaudldacy.  Such 
veterans,  however,  must  meet  the  other 
statutory  requirsments. 

Leaves  of  abssncs  are  given  public  officers 
and  employees  and  for  persons  In  prlvsts 
business  called  Into  military  service  for  1 
year  or  Inducted  under  the  Selective  Train- 
ing and  Service  Act  with  reinstatement  with- 
out loss  of  status  or  seniority. 

Leaves  of  absence  are  given  to  railroad 
employees  compelled  to  enter  military  serv- 
ice. 

Veterans  are  granted  preference  in  ap- 
pointment of  a  memorial  hall  custodian. 

Provision  Is  made  for  th»  reemployment  of 
persons  who  left  positions  with  the  State,  or 
any  county,  city.  town,  or  school  district,  to 
serve  In  the  armed  forces  on  or  after  Septem- 
ber 16.  1940.  and  prior  to  the  end  of  World 
War  II. 

Receipt  of  readjustment  allowances  under 
the  GI  bin  of  rights  disqualifies  a  veteran 
from  receiving  unemployment  compensa- 
tion for  any  week  during  which  he  Is  other- 
wise entitled  to  receive  such  benefits. 

Members  of  fire  departments  In  cities  and 
towns  must  be  reinstated  within  90  days  after 
termination  of  service  In  the  armed  forces, 
without  loss  of  status  or  seniority. 

KXSKPTTON  FBOM  KXatUTION.  CAKNISHMXNT.  KTC. 

Money  received  by  a  disabled  veteran  as 
pension  or  compensation  Is  exempt  from  ex- 
ecution or  attachment. 

CTTAXDIANSHtP 

Court  costs  are  not  required  in  any  pro- 
ceeding to  appoint  a  guardian  to  approve  or 
authorize  the  ward  to  enter  the  armed  forces. 

A  Uniform  Veterans'  Guardianship  Act  has 
been  enacted  with  modifications,  providing 
for  the  appointment  of  a  guardian  of  an 
incompetent  veteran  or  the  minor  child  of  a 


veteran,  to  receive  certain  l)enefits  on  behalf 
of  such  ward. 

HOICXS 

Confederate  and  World  War  I  veterans, 
their  wives  and  widows,  may  be  admitted  to 
the  Confederate  home. 

The  Union  Soldiers'  Home  has  been  abol- 
ished. All  property.  Including  buildings, 
equipment,  etc..  has  been  placed  unier  the 
supervision  of  the  State  board  of  public  af- 
fairs for  the  use  and  benefit  of  the  State. 

HOSPrrAL  BXNtrrrs 

An  appropriation  Is  made  to  the  regents  for 
higher  education,  to  be  used  for  the  hospital- 
ization of  war  veterans  at  the  State  univer- 
sity hospital  at  Oklahoma  City.  The  legis- 
lature, by  resolution,  transmits  to  the  State 
regents  for  higher  education  the  budget 
needs  of  the  State  university  hospital  for  the 
hospitalization  of  war  veterans. 

Appropriation  is  made  for  the  Oklahoma 
State  Veterans'  Hospital  at  Sulphur. 

An  Incompetent  veteran  may  be  committed 
to  a  Federal  hospital  under  the  Uniform 
Guardianship  Act. 

Hospital  care  is  provided  tubercular  veter- 
ans at  the  soldiers'  tut)ercular  sanatorium. 

It  Is  the  duty  of  the  soldiers'  relief  com- 
mission to  provide  hospital  care  for  vet- 
erans. Veterans  are  admitted  to  the  sep- 
arate ward  building  established  at  the  Cen- 
tral Oklahoma  State  Hospital  at  Norman. 

MBSALS,  CSBTTriCATBS,  XTC. 

The  Governor  la  authorised  to  purchase 
and  execute  appropriate  scrolls  on  behalf 
of  the  State  and  Its  citlieni,  tipreMlnf 
appreciation  for  the  patriotic  service  rendered 
by  the  cltisens  of  the  State  who  have  lost 
their  lives  in  defense  of  the  country  during 
World  War  II. 

MnrtNo  rtAcis,  mbmosials,  arc. 

A  room  In  the  historical  building  Is  deslg- 
Bated  as  the  Soldiers'  Relief  Cummiasion 
room. 

PSNSiONa 

Pensions  srs  paid  to  Confederate  veterans 
and  their  widows, 

axtiar  and  siNAaiLitATioN 

All  sapendrturcs  (or  ths  rellsf  o(  disabled 
veterans  shall  be  made  by  the  Soldiers'  Relief 
Commission  with  the  approval  o(  any  axecu« 
tlve  officer  of  the  American  Legion. 

Any  State  banking  asscclstlon  may  make 
loans  to  qualified  veterans  under  th*  GI  bill 
of  rights. 

Use  of  the  university  housing  authority 
property  la  granted  for  postwar  rehabilitation. 

TAX     KXIMPTIONS:      EXEMPTION     FBOM     LICENSS 
PKXS,   BXNEWALS,   CTC. 

Fishing  and  hunting  licenses  are  not  re- 
quired of  members  of  the  armed  forces  dur- 
ing World  War  II  and  for  (J  months  there- 
after. 

Veterans'  organizations  are  exempt  from 
gift  tax. 

Deferment  of  collection  and  time  of  filing 
State  Income  tax  of  persons  In  the  military 
service  Is  provided. 

The  first  $1,300  of  the  yearly  salary  of  mem- 
bers of  the  armed  forces  received  during 
World  War  II  for  any  taxable  year  since  De- 
cember 7.  1941.  is  exempt  from  Income  tax. 
Such  persons  need  not  file  a  return  until  6 
months  after  their  return  to  the  United 
States  following  the  end  of  the  war.  which- 
ever la  later.  Persons  not  filing  a  return 
since  December  7.  1941.  are  excused. 

War-risk  Insurance,  adjusted-service  com- 
pensation, etc..  Is  exempt  from  Inheritance 
tax. 

Operators'  and  chauffeurs'  licenses  are  ex- 
tended during  military  service  with  an  ex- 
piration date  6  months  following  discharge. 

Certain  veterans  are  exempt  from  license 
fee  or  tax  to  give  Illustrated  lectures,  magic- 
lantern  exhibitions,  and  similar  enteriam- 
ments. 
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Hawking  and  peddling  privileges  are  avail- 
able to  needy  or  disabled  veterans  without 
payment  of  privilege  tax. 

Licensed  embalmer*  and  funeral  directors 
are  exempt  from  payment  of  renewal  fees 
during  active  military  service. 

Personal  property  of  veterans  and  their 
widows  Is  exempt  from  taxation. 

Exemption  of  1100  (household  gooda,  tools, 
livestock,  etc.)  and  $200  (other  personal 
pr(^3erty)  Is  granted  to  veterans  of  all  wars 
In  which  the  United  States  participated  as 
a  l>elligerent. 

Protection  of  homestead  exemptions  Is 
granted  to  persons  in  the  armed  forces.' 

VETERANS'  OBGANIZATIONS 

Unauthorized  wearing  or  use  of  t)adges, 
pln£.  or  insignia  of  veterans'  organizations 
is  a  misdemeanor,  punishable  by  a  fine  of 
not  leas  than  $25  nor  more  than  $100  or  by 
imprisonment  for  not  more  than  30  days. 

Logan  County  is  authorized  to  transfer 
disused  Jail  property  for  the  use  of  veterans' 
on^anlzatlons. 

County  commissioners  are  authorized  to 
lease,  rent,  or  donate  any  room  In  the  court- 
house for  use  of  veterans'  organizations  for 
socials,  rending  rooms,  etc. 

Rooms  are  provided  in  the  historical  so- 
ciety building  for  the  use  of  veterans'  or- 
ganizations. 

Veterans'  organisations  may  use  armory 
btilldinsi  at  convenient  times. 

Most  Of  the  above  laws  have  been  enacted 
by  the  Oklahoma  Legislature  through  the 
sponsorship  and  cooperatton  of  the  DAV  and 
other  veterans'  organisations. 

At  the  present  time  the  DAV,  which  has 
some  17  chapters  throughout  ths  Btste, 
nuiintr.lns  five  full-time  expertly  trained  Na« 
ticnni  Service  oAcers  In  the  Stats  o(  Okla* 
huina;  three,  under  the  direction  of  Kan* 
netto  MoMurray.  at  the  Veterans'  Admln> 
igtWHton  regional  uAce  In  Oklahoma  City: 
and  two,  under  the  direction  u(  Josrpb  T. 
Smith,  at  the  Veterans'  Adinlnlsi ration 
regional  ufllre  In  Muakugae. 

Tltese  DAV  expcrU  render  all  types  of 
assutnuce  to  veterans  and  their  dependents, 
particularly  In  ths  technical  preparation, 
preaentatiun,  and  proseotUm  o(  their  Justi- 
fiable clnlnu  fur  Various  typea  of  govern* 
mental  benefits  to  which  thsy  mity  be  law- 
fully entitled. 

DAV   MEMSCBSHIP   KLIOIBILITT 

Formed  In  1930  and  chartered  by  the  Con- 
gress In  1933  to  render  service  to,  for,  and 
by  America's  disabled  war  veterans,  the  DAV 
has  been  generally  recognized  as  the  official 
voice  of  America's  disabled  defenders. 

According  to  Us  congressional  charter  of 
Incorporation — Public  Law  186.  approved 
June  17,  1932.  as  amended  by  Public  Law 
668,  appro\ed  July  15,  1942 — active  member- 
ship in  the  DAV  is  open  only  to  those  Ameri- 
cans whose  bodies  bear  the  scars  of  wounds 
or  Injuries,  or  the  blight  of  ailments  or  dis- 
abilities incurred  during,  or  by  reason  of. 
active  service  during  time  of  war  In  the 
armed  forces  of  the  United  States,  or  of  some 
country  allied  with  It. 

More  and  more  wounded  and  disabled  vet- 
erans of  World  War  II  are  becoming  active 
members  of  the  DAV. 

Blgibles  may  become  life  members  upon 
payment  of  a  fee  of  $100  ($50,  if  born  before 
January  1.  1902),  in  cash,  or  by  a  down  pay- 
ment of  $5.  or  more,  plus  such  installments 
tai  win  complete  payment  of  the  full  fee  by 
the  end  of  the  second  succeeding  fiscal  year 
(ending  on  June  80) .  after  which,  if  not  fully 
paid,  a  carrying  charge  of  $5  per  year  woiUd 
accrue.  A  growing  percentage  are  becoming 
DAV  life  members.  Annual  membership  is 
available  at  $5. 

DAV    NATIONAL    HEADQUARTEBS 

Located  at  1423  East  McMillan  Sueet,  Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio,  the  national  headquarters  of 


the  DAV  takes  care  of  all  administrative  mat- 
ters and  records,  and  publishes  the  DAV 
semimonthly  newspaper  containing  accurate, 
up-to-date  information  of  interest  and  of 
value  to  disabled  veterans  and  their  de- 
pendents. 

The  present  national  commander  of  the 
DAV  Is  John  L.  Golob.  of  Hlbblng,  Minn.,  a 
severely  wounded  World  War  I  veteran,  who 
has  had  a  broad  experience  in  various  local. 
State,  and  national  DAV  activities  which 
qualifies  him  to  lead  an  organization  com- 
posed exclusively  of  America's  disabled  war 
veterans. 

Its  national  adjutant,  Vivian  D.  Corbly,  has 
been  secretary-treaBurer  (business  manager) 
of  the  organization,  and  editor  of  Its  news- 
paper, since  1925.  Capt.  Cicero  F.  Hogan  is 
his  able  assistant. 

NATIONAL  EEBVICC  SET-XTP 

The  national  service  headquarters  o(  the 
DAV  Is  now  located  In  a  beautiful  building 
at  1701  Eighteenth  Str.et  NW.,  Washington 
9.  D.  C,  which  was  acquired  by  the  organi- 
zation in  1945. 

In  this  Washington  office  are  located  the 
department  of  claims,  headed  by  William  E. 
Tate;  the  department  on  legislation,  headed 
by  Francis  Sullivan;  and  the  department  of 
public  relations  and  employment,  headed 
by  Millard  W.  Rice.  In  addition  to  these 
service  departmenU.  the  DAV  service  head- 
quarters has  as  lU  office  manager  John  B, 
Felghner.  aasUtant  national  adjutant.  All 
of  these  various  departmenU  are  wtafled  by 
trained  experts,  all  of  whom  are  then- selves 
war  wounded  or  disabled  veterans. 

Thsse  DAV  national  officers  know  all  about 
the  technical  complications  that  dUsbled 
veterans  mu«t  overcome  factually  to  prove 
the  service  connections  of  their  dlaMillltlea 
to  the  natlsfaotlon  of  rating  agenclsB  of  the 
fMetans'  AdminlatnUen.  under  th»  limita* 
Wm»  and  reatrtetlOM  o(  existing  ItiW,  aa 
Irgallsiicaily  Interpreted  and  m  adminisUR* 
Uvsly  applied. 

Understanding  such  veaatloua  probiiin*  by 
perionnl  eaperlenrr.  DAV  nntlonal  servir*  of. 
fiosrs  ars  naturally  more  sympaihetlcj  than 
are  nondlsebled  veterans  or  eivillans  sad  are. 
ihcrs(ore.  generally  more  effective  m  helping 
dUabted  clalmant«  to  comply  with  te(  hnlcal 
requirements  to  prove  legal  entitlement  to 
benefits  to  which  they  may  be  lawfully  and 
equitably  entitled. 

IMPLOYMENT   rS-^.CBAM 

The  DAV  has  adopted,  on  a  Natlcn-wlde 
basis,  a  man-Jcb-matchlng  program  to  pro- 
vide suitable,  useful,  gainful  employment 
for  all  disabled  veterans.  Leps  than  7  per- 
cent of  the  Nation's  2,200,000  compensated 
war-disabled  veterans  are  totally  unemploy- 
able. The  remaining  93  percent  are  less  than 
totally  disabled  and  most,  therefore,  supple- 
ment their  inadequate  compensaUon  pay- 
ments with  Income  from  employment. 

This  scientific  approach  to  a  most  distress- 
ing problem  has  produced  some  worth-while 
results  thtis  far.  The  handicapped  veteran's 
remaining  abUitles  have  been  matched  with 
the  requiremenU  of  the  Job  rather  than 
stressing  his  disabUltles.  It  has  been  dem- 
onstrated by  the  employment  record  of  such 
disabled  veterans  that  they  have  a  low  ab- 
sentee record,  a  low  turn-over  record,  a  low 
accident  record,  and  a  higher  efficiency  and 
production  record.  It  has  thus  been  proven 
that  to  hire  disabled  veterans  is  Just  plain, 
good  business,  bringing  benefits  directly  to 
them,  their  dependents,  their  communities, 
their  employers,  and  taxpayers  generally. 

AN    INVESTMENT    IN    PATRIOTISM 

It  i£  definitely  in  the  interest  of  all  Ameri- 
cans that  the  fight  for  Justice  be  made  lor 
thofce  who  have  sacrificed  their  youth  and  a 
part  of  their  bodies  cr  their  health  in  our 
country's    most    hazardous    occupation — its 


military  and  naval  services  during  time  of 
war. 

The  faith  must  be  kept  with  those  who 
have  made  such  sacrifices  in  the  past,  as  well 
as  with  those  who  are  or  have  been  dependent 
upon  these  heroes,  so  that  other  young  men 
who  in  the  futtire  may  l>e  called  upon  to 
make  similar  sacrifices  will  have  the  assur- 
ance, on  the  basis  of  past  performance,  that 
if  they,  too,  should  l)e  so  unfortunate,  they 
will  not  be  permitted  to  become  mere 
forgotten  heroes. 

The  determination  of  the  DAV  to  see  to  It 
that  America's  disabled  veterans  are  ade- 
quately provided  for  should  be  generously 
supported  as  a  public  Investment  in  the  fu- 
ture patriotism  of  our  youth  and  as  practical 
patriotism  which  brings  huge  humanitarian 
and  financial  dividends  to  every  community, 
to  every  State,  and  to  our  country. 

As  a  veteran  of  World  War  II  myself  It  is  a 
pleasure  for  me  to  commend  the  service  pro- 
trram  of  the  DAV,  and  I  am  sure  It  merits  the 
consideration  and  support  of  the  entire 
country. 


National  Health  Iniurance 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  A.  L.  MILLER 

OP  NKsaAaiu 

IN  IHI  HOUBI  OP  mPRMBNTA'nvn 

Thursday,  May  6,  194i 

Mr,  MILLER  of  Nebraaka.  Mr,  Sptftk- 
rr,  under  leave  to  rxtrnd  my  rcmarki,  T 
Include  In  the  Appendix  of  the  Ricord 
aomt  remarka  I  made  over  tht  Columbia 
BrotdeaitlnB  eiyiitem.  May  S,  on  the  lub- 
J«et.  Should  Wr  Mavt  National  Health 
Inturanott? 

Nattonal  health  ittauranoe  as  set  forth  in 
the  Murray*Wagner-UUigell  bill  la  a  oompul* 
Bury  tona  of  uuuranoe  vbleh  takaa  a  eut 
iroM  llM^pay  anevlope  o(  every  workar  In  tiM 
country ,  This  is  matched  by  the  emplover 
Make  no  mistake  in  your  thinking— this  bill 
Is  a  form  of  compulsory  health  Uuuranoe,  A 
national  health  program  would  be  controlled 
by  salaried  bureeucraU.  The  medical  stu- 
dent, the  physician,  and  the  public  would  be 
offered  a  regimented  practice,  federally  su- 
pervised  and   controlled. 

A  poll  of  the  governors  of  the  48  States,  as  to 
their  opinion  on  national  health  insurance 
or  socialized  medicine  in  one  form  or  another, 
bhowed  that  not  one  single  governor  expMsaed 
himself  in  favor  of  such  a  plan.  The  |^- 
ernors  of  our  States  are  mighty  close  to  their 
people.  They  are  closer  than  the  bureaucratb 
and  politicians  in  Washington.  Their  com- 
bined opinion  on  compulsory  national  bealtii 
insurance  should  be  a  proper  reflection  of 
public  opinion  throughout  the  Nation. 

Any  health  insurance  should  be  on  a  vol- 
untary basis.  There  are  many  prepayment 
plans  now  working.  A  fine  example  of  this 
is  the  Blue  Cross  or  Blue  Shield  voluntary 
prepayment  plans  of  insurance.  These  plans 
are  being  enlarged  and  are  working  very  suc- 
cessfully. Any  plan  must  be  under  local  con- 
trol. The  Individual  must  have  a  free  choice 
of  his  physician.  The  present  patient-doctor 
relationship  must  not  be  disturbed. 

A  health  program  should  include  educa- 
tion on  a  broad  scale.  The  individual  should 
be  stimulated  to  acquire  better  health  be- 
cause physical  fitness  helps  him  to  enjoy  the 
ftillness  of  life.  A  health  program  should 
include  sound  preventative  public  health 
measures.  Prevention  Is  far  better  than  cure. 
This  could  be  accomplished  through  State 
health  departments  at  the  State  and  county 
levels.  It  would  help  to  get  a  better  distribu- 
tion of  physiciaixs:  it  would  help  in  building 
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in  sparsely  populated  areas, 
c  3Uld  well  Include  Federal  aid 
qtates.     Most  of  them  would 
supporting. 

th  Insurance  under  the  llur- 

blll  would  cost  IIO.COO.- 

requlre  three  to  four  hun- 

Federal  employees  to  operate 

plan  propoaes  to  give  pro- 

Indivldual  from  the  embryo 

The  plan  requires  a  compU- 

}lex  set  of  rules  and  regula- 

dlreetlon  at  the  Federal  level. 

pleasing  to  th«  patient,  the 

taxpayer. 

trips  to  Europe  In  the  last  30 
a  close  view  of  the  medical 
itrles  vlsltsd.    It  was  the  type 
the   people  of   this  country 
Ate.    The  doctors  wtr*  foreed 
to  70  patients  each  BAorntng 
lines  of  peopis  waiting  to 
:llnlc.    They   came   by   street 
id  saw  tha  physician  they  did 
n  average  of  from  3  to  3  mtn> 
was    no    personal    interest    In 
These  people  were  un- 
health  Insurance  law.    I  saw 
on  clean  surgical  cases 
face  masks  or  rubber  gloves, 
like  magpies  over  the 
I     followed     these     cases 
irds  where  they  were  assigned. 
was  indlflerent.     The  odor 
hese  Infected  Incisions,  which 
surgical  cases,  left  a  stench 
that  one  does  not  soon  for- 
lacked  that  close,  personal 
simpathy.   cheerfiilness.   under- 
confldence  in  the  doctor.     No 
tentlflc    care    can    take    their 
4ark  hours  of  sorrow  and  trou- 
to  all  of  us.     I  have  found, 
that  these  Intangible  things 
Fame  may  die,  honor  may 
ovlng    kindness    U    Immortal, 
loving  kindness  In  the  type 
saw  practiced  In  Europe, 
national  health  program  does 
I  our  tradition,  nor  from  the 
It  is  the  offspring  of  a  foreign 
country  having  It  has  shown 
eiducation  becomes  static  and 
has   been   set   back    many 
meant  robot,  political  medl- 
>een  directed  by  politicians  and 
\d  women.  sclentlflCHlly  trained 
to   the  relief  of  suffering  hu- 


Ck)mpulslon  always  does  that.  Why  sub- 
stitute another  method  which  has  failed  to 
produce  health  conditions  equal  to  those 
existing  here? 

I  am  certain  that  the  great  majority  of  the 
American  people,  when  they  fully  undersUnd 
the  meaning  of  compulsory  health  Insurance, 
would  have  no  part  of  such  a  program.  They 
would  not  want  a  political  medical  machine 
where  their  family  physician  would  become 
a  memory  of  the  past.  They  prefer  to  make 
their  own  free  choice  of  physician  and  hospi- 
tal. They  would  not  tolerate  the  type  of  cars 
the  people  of  Europe  must  undergo  under 
their  national  health  Insurance  plan. 

SoctallMd  medicine  would  require  so  much 
paper  work  by  the  physician,  that  he  would 
have  Ink  on  his  fingers  Instead  of  Iodine.  It 
would  cause  the  American  people  to  lose 
some  of  their  traditional  American  freedom 
and  they  would  du  a  mental,  physical,  ritual- 
istic gooee-step  with  the  tune  being  played  in 
Washington. 


Idaho  Vcterta  Lawi 


be<  n 


to   understand   why   the   left- 

In  this  country  continues  such 

stubborn,  and  relentless  attempt 

medicine  upon  this  coun- 

sliould  realize  that  If  medicine 

labor  and  all  Industry  eventu- 

s<Klallzed.    We  would  all  give  up 

freedom.    Great  masses  in  Eu- 

denled  freedom  and  crushed 

tyranny   of   socialism   and   regl- 

ought  to  look  at  those  coun- 

loat  their  freedom  to  relearn 

and  keep  alive  the  most  hu- 

c^ncept  of  all  times — our  tradi- 

freedom. 

tiirpe  of  leadership  and  medical 

country  ha  J  been  tested  In  the 

time   and   economic   hardships. 

and  our  medical  and  scientific 

the  envy  of  the  world.     You 

national-health   Insurance 

humanitarian  ideal.     It  Just 

that     way.     National-health 

night  have  had  some  chance  of 

Europe,  certainly  do  not  apply 

States.      Our    Government 

servant  of  the  people.     The 

always    rule.      The    personal 

dictator  would  stomp  out  the 

I  )ur  people.    He  inflicts  his  per- 

tnd  ambitions  and  his  private 

t^e  very  foundation  of  America. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  ABE  McGregor  goff 

or  IDAHO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  6.  1948 

Mr.  GOFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  most  veter- 
ans are  not  fully  aware  of  their  legal 
rights  to  various  benefits,  privileges,  pref- 
erences, and  exemptions,  as  extended  to 
them,  under  certain  circumstances,  by 
the  laws  of  the  great  State  of  Idaho. 

I  am.  therefore,  pleased  to  present,  for 
their  Information,  an  outline  of  such 
laws,  as  compiled  by  Keith  D.  Chriaten- 
sen.  department  adjutant  of  the  Disabled 
American  Veterans.  619  Grove  Street. 
Boise.  Idaho,  as  follows: 

■UaiAL    ALLOWANCES    AND    ALUKD    BENKTITS 

County  allowances  are  provided  for  burial 
of  Indigent  veterans,  their  wives,  or  widows. 
Relatives  or  friends  may  be  allowed  to  con- 
duct the  funeral. 

CIVTL    aZLIBT   AND   ALLIXO    BINITrrS 

Acknowledgement  Is  made  of  legal  In- 
struments and  the  administration  of  oaths. 

Administration  U  provided  for  estates  of 
absentees,  including  prisoners  oX  war. 

CIVIL  BIGHTS 

Absentee  registration  and  voting  is 
provided. 

claims;      ASSI3TANCB     IK    OeTAINING     BENnTTS; 

•ArnuxpiNG  or  papers 

No  fees  are  allowed  notaries  public  for 
services  rendered  In  the  matter  of  a  pension 
claim  or  a  claim  to  be  presented  to  the 
Veterans'  Administration  to  secure  t>eneflts 
under  the  World  War  Veterans'  Act. 

No  public  ofBcer  shall  charge  a  veteran,  his 
widow,  orphan,  or  legal  representative  a  fee 
for  administering  an  oath  for  procuring  any 
pension,  bounty,  or  back  pay.  or  for  admin- 
istering an  oath  and  giving  the  certificate 
required  on  any  voucher  for  collection  of 
periodical  dues  from  the  pension  agent. 

Free  copies  of  public  records  are  provided 
for  wards  of  the  Veterans'  Administration 
under  the  Uniform  Guardianship  Act. 

A  public  ofQcial  shall  not  accept  fees  (or 
issuing  copies  of  discharge  papers  or  other 
public  records  to  be  used  In  a  pension  claim 
or  a  claim  under  the  World  War  Veterans' 
Act,  or  for  making  search  for  such  records. 

Discharge  papers  are  recorded  and  indexed 
free  of  charge. 


EDUCATIONAL  BBMlrilS;    QUALITTCATtOM  FOB  TH« 
PROPXBSIOMB  AND  TBAOa 

Academic  work  In  the  armed  forces  Is 
considered  equivalent  high  school  work  for 
applicants  for  professional  or  occupational 
licenses.  No  applicant  may  be  denied  license 
for  failure  to  hold  a  high  school  diploma. 

School  districts  have  been  granted  powers 
to  provide  for  the  vocational  rehabilitation 
of  veterans. 

Teachers'  certificates  are  continued  in  fore* 
during  military  service. 

BMPLOTMENT    PBETEBENCSS.    PBtVILXOBS,    ITC. 

Leave  of  absence  Is  granted  to  county  of- 
flclals  when  required  to  be  absent  by  rtsson 
of  being  in  the  military  service. 

Preference  U  given  disabled  veterans  In 
State,  county,  and  municipal  work  of  any 
kind.  In  any  merit  system  when  competi- 
tive examinations  art  required,  veterans  ars 
to  be  given  10  poinu  in  addition  to  thttr 
earned  rating.  Employers  refusing  to  hire 
veterans  must  file  a  report  giving  reasons  for 
refusal. 

Benefit  rights  are  preserved  under  the  Un- 
employment Compensation  Act. 

GUABOUNSHtP 

Guardians  may  be  appointed  by  probata 
courts  for  estates  of  prisoners  of  war. 

Notice  must  be  given  to  the  Veterans*  Ad- 
ministration or  other  agency,  bureau,  or  de- 
partment of  the  United  States  regarding  cer- 
tain proceedings  under  the  law  on  guardian 
and  ward. 

A  Uniform  Veterans  Guardianship  Act  pro- 
vides for  the  appointment  of  a  guardian  of 
an  Incompetent  veteran  or  the  minor  child 
of  a  veteran,  to  receive  certain  benefits  on 
behalf  of  such  ward. 

HOMSS 

Veterans  may  be  admitted  to  the  soldiers' 
home. 

MosPTTAL  KNxrrrs 

An  Incompetent  veteran  may  be  com- 
mitted to  a  Federal  hospital  under  the  Uni- 
form Guardianship  Act. 

LAND-SCTTLKMENT  BENSnTB 

Preference  Is  given  to  veterans  In  tha 
settlement  of  the  Carey  Act  lands. 

MSrriNC  PLACES.  MXMOaiAL  BVILOINO 
PBIVaXGES,    ETC. 

State  and  local  appropriations  are  pro- 
vided for  erection  of  war  memorials. 

RXCOKOS.   RELICS.  CTC. 

Provision  has  been  made  for  the  deposit  of 
records,  relics,  etc..  of  the  ClvU  War  In  the 
Grand  Army  of  the  Republic  headquarters 
for  safekeeping. 

RELIir  AND  REHABILrrATION 

Banks  may  make  loans  guaranteed  under 
the  GI  bill  of  rights. 

Annual  appropriations  are  made  for  finan- 
cial relief  and  assistance  to  veterans  and 
their  dependents. 

TAX     exemptions;      EXEMPTION     PROM     UCXNSS 
PEES,   RENEWALS,  ETC. 

Certain  veterans  are  exempt  from  fish  and 
game  licenses.  Including  servicemen  on  tem- 
porary furlough. 

Members  of  the  military  and  naval  forces 
of  the  United  States  who  are  lodged  In  the 
State  are  permitted  to  purchase  resident 
fish  and  game  licenses  Irrespective  of  resi- 
dence. 

Collection  of  tax  on  the  Income  of  per- 
sons In  the  military  service  Is  deferred. 

Veterans  are  exempt  from  the  road  poll 
tax. 

Payment  of  fees  for  professional  and  oc- 
cupational licenses  is  exempt  while  In  the 
military  service  and  for  6  months  after  dis- 
charge; this  Is  applicable  to  prisoners  of 
war  as  of  July  1.  1942. 

Certain  veterans  are  exempt  from  property 
tax. 
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World  War  veterans'  organleatlon  build- 
ings and  memorials  are  exempt  from  prop- 
erty tax. 

VETERANS'  ORGANIZATIONS 

Provision  has  been  made  for  formulation 
of  corporations  of  veterans. 

The  unauthorized  wearing  or  tise  of  Insig- 
nia, badges,  etc.,  of  veterans'  organizations 
Is  declared  a  misdemeanor,  punishable  by 
lmprlf»onment  for  not  more  than  90  days 
or  by  fine  not  to  excMd  WOO.  or  both. 

The  American  Legion  and  other  vstwans' 

organisations  ars  to  determine  the  kind  of 

war  memorial  to  b«  crsotsd  In  each  county. 

Veterans'  organlMtlona  bavs  tbs  right  to 

pnrarle  with  firearms. 

World  War  veterans'  organlMtlon  bulldUtgs 
and  memorials  art  txtmpt  from  taMtlon. 
Ont  thousand  dollars  is  given  to  taeh 
county  by  the  itat*  for  a  vturant'  mtmorlal, 
Tlie  DAY.  whlrh  has  some  ai  chapttrs 
throughout  the  State,  maintains  S  fuU-tlms 
national  strvlot  ofltoers,  under  the  direction 
of  John  B.  Otorgt.  at  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration regional  oAct.  Bolst,  Idaho. 

These  DAV  experts  extend  all  types  of 
asslstanct  to  veterans  and  their  dependents. 
more  particularly  In  the  technical  prepara- 
tion, presentation,  and  prosecution  of  their 
Justifiable  claims  for  various  tj-pes  of  gov- 
ernmental benefits  to  which  they  may  be 
lawfully  and  factually  eligible. 

DAV    MEMBERSHIP    KLIGIBILITT 

Formed  In  1920  and  chartered  by  the  Con- 
gress In  1932  to  render  service  to.  for  and  by 
America's  disabed  war  veterans,  the  DAV  has 
been  generally  recognlBCd  as  the  ofBclal  voice 
of  America's  disabled  defenders. 

According  to  lu  Congressional  Charter  of 
Incorporation— Public  Law  186.  approved 
June  17.  1932.  as  amended  by  Public  Law  M8, 
approved  July  18.  1942— active  membership 
in  the  DAV  Is  open  only  to  those  Americans 
whose  bodies  bear  the  scars  of  wounds  or  In- 
juries, or  the  blight  of  ailments  or  disabili- 
ties incurred  during,  or  by  reason  of.  active 
••rvtM  during  time  of  war  in  the  armed 
forcM  of  the  UnlUd  BUtss,  or  of  some  coun- 
Uy  allied  with  It. 

More  and  mors  wounded  and  disabled  vet- 
erans of  World  War  II  are  becoming  active 
members  of  the  DAV. 

Bllglbles  may  become  life  members  of  the 
DAV  upon  payment  of  a  fee  of  $100  ($50,  if 
bom  before  January  1.  1902)  In  cash,  or  by  a 
downpayment  of  »5,  or  more,  plus  such  In- 
stallments as  will  complete  payment  of  the 
full  fee  by  the  end  of  the  second  succeeding 
fiscal  year  (ending  on  June  30).  after  which, 
if  not  fullv  paid,  a  carrying  charge  of  $5  per 
year  would  accrue.  A  growing  percentage 
are  becoming  DAV  life  members.  Annual 
membership  la  available  at  »5. 

DAV  NATIONAL  HlADQUARTrRS 

Located  at  1423  East  McMillan  Street, 
Cincinnati  6.  Ohio,  the  national  head- 
quarters of  the  DAV  Ukes  care  ol  aU  ad- 
ministrative matters  and  records,  and  pub- 
lishes the  Disabled  American  Veterans  seml- 
monthly  newspaper,  containing  accurate, 
up-to-date  Information  of  Interest  and  of 
value  to  disabled  veterans  and  their  de- 
pendents. 

The  present  national  commander  of  the 
DAV  Is  John  L.  Golob.  of  Hibblng.  Minn.,  a 
severely  wounded  World  War  I  veteran,  who 
has  had  a  broad  background  of  experience  In 
various  local,  State  and  National  DAV  ac- 
tivities which  qualify  him  to  lead  an  organ- 
ization composed  exclusively  of  America's 
disabled  war  veterans. 

Its  national  adjutant,  Vivian  D.  Corbly. 
has  been  secretary-treasurer  (business  man- 
ager) of  the  organization,  and  editor  of  Its 
newspaper,  since  1925.  Capt.  Cicero  P. 
Hogan  U  his  able  asslsUnt. 

The  largest  bank  in  Cincinnati— the  Fifth 
Third  Union  Trust  Co.— has.  for  28  years, 
been  the  depository  for  the  funds  of  both 


the  DAV  and  of  its  Incorporated  trusteeship, 
the  DAV  Service  Foundation.  Officials  han- 
dling funds  have  always  been  adequately 
bonded  t>y  the  Fidelity  &  Deposit  Co.  of 
Maryland. 

NATIONAL   SERVICk  STT-XTP 

The  national  service  headquarters  of  the 
DAV  Is  now  located  In  a  beautiful  building 
«t  1701  Eighteenth  Street  NW..  Washing- 
ton 9,  D.  C.  which  was  acquired  by  the  or- 
ganisatlon  In  194S. 

In  this  Washington  ofHce  art  located  the 
department  of  claims,  hendtd  by  William  E. 
TBte;  the  department  on  Itglslatlon.  headed 
by  Frtncls  Sullivan:  and  tlM  department  of 
publto  rtlatlonn  and  tmplonntnt,  hrnUed  by 
Mllinrd  W  Rice.  In  addition  to  tbMt  MrvlCt 
deparuntnts,  the  DAV  strvioe  headquarters 
has  at  It  oOot  aunagfr  John  I,  FatflUMr. 
«s«iistnnt  national  adjuunt.  All  of  that*  var- 
lou«  deparimanu  art  itaStd  by  tralntd  •«• 
ptrts,  all  of  Whom  art  thamtalfta  war- 
woundtd  or  dlsabltd  vtttrans. 

These  DAV  nstlonal  oAotrs  know  all  about 
the  uchnlcal  oompUoatlons  that  disabled 
vtttrans  must  ovtroomt  factually  to  prove 
the  strvlct  oonntctlons  of  their  dUabiUiles 
to  the  satlsfacUon  of  rating  agencies  of  the 
VeUrans'  AdmlnisUatlon.  under  the  llmlU- 
tlons  and  restrictions  of  existing  law.  as  legal- 
istlcally  Interpreted  and  as  administratively 
applied. 

EMPLOTMENT  PROGRAM 

The  DAV  has  adopted,  on  a  Nation-wide 
basis  a  man-Job-matchlng  method  program 
to  provide  suitable,  useful,  gainful  employ- 
ment for  all  disabled  veterans.  Less  than 
7  percent  of  the  Nation's  2.200.000  compen- 
saied  war-disabled  veterans  are  totally  un- 
employable. The  remaining  93  percent  art 
less  than  totally  disabled  and  must,  there- 
fore, supplement  their  inadequate  compensa- 
tion paymenU  with  income  from  employ- 
ment. ^   ^, 

This  icltntlflc  approach  to  a  most  dis- 
tressing problem  has  produced  some  worth- 
while results  thus  far.  The  handicapped 
veteran's  abilities  have  been  matched  with 
the  requirements  of  the  Job.  rather  than 
stressing  his  disabilities.  It  has  been  dem- 
onstrated by  the  employment  record  of  such 
disabled  veterans  that  they  have  a  low  ab- 
sentee record,  a  low  turnover  record,  a  low 
accident  record.-  and  a  higher  efficiency  and 
production  record.  It  has  thus  been  demon- 
strated that  to  hire  disabled  veterans  is  Just 
plain,  good  business,  bringing  benefits  di- 
rectly to  them,  their  dependents,  their  com- 
munities, their  employers,  and  taxpayers  gen- 
erally. 

AN    INVBSTMENT   IN    PATRIOTIhM 

It  Is  definitely  In  the  Interest  of  all  Amer- 
icans that  the  fight  for  Justice  be  made  for 
those  who  have  sacrificed  their  youth  and  a 
part  of  their  bodies  or  their  health  In  our 
cotintry's  most  hazardous  occupation — its 
military  and  naval  services  during  time  of 
war. 

The  faith  must  be  kept  with  those  who 
have  made  such  sacrifices  In  the  past,  as  well 
as  with  those  who  are,  or  have  been,  de- 
pendent upon  these  heroes,  so  that  other 
young  men  who,  in  the  future,  may  be  called 
Ijpon  to  make  simUar  sacrifices,  wlU  have  the 
assurance,  on  the  basis  of  past  perform- 
ance, that  If  they,  too,  should  be  so  unfortu- 
nate they  will  not  be  permitted  to  become 
mere  forgotten  heroes. 

The  determination  of  the  DAV  to  see  to  It 
that  America's  disabled  veterans  are  ade- 
quately provided  for  should  be  generously 
supported,  as  a  public  investment  in  the  fu- 
ture patriotism  of  our  youth,  and  as  practical 
patriotism  which  brings  huge  humanitarian 
and  financial  dividends  to  every  commimlty, 
to  every  State,  and  to  our  country. 

As  a  veteran  of  both  World  Wars  I  and  n 
myself.  It  Is  a  pleasure  for  me  to  commend 
the  service  program  of  the  DAV,  and  I  am 
sure  it  merits  the  consideration  and  support 
of  the  entire  country. 


Science  Foandation  Bill 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  NODAR,  JR. 

OP  Nrw   TORIC 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thvrnday,  May  6,  1948 

Mr.  NODAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  rrmark.«!  In  the  Ric- 
ow,  I  Include  the  followlnB  article  from 
the  ChlcaKo  Dally  Tribune  of  April  25. 
1048: 

SHAPtKT    aaoVP    BnKm    CoWTROt    Of    UWtTtD 

•TATM  KMMieM— PVtN   $\BfiXiofieo   BU.L 

FOR  POtmMTMm 

(By  Walter  Troban) 

WAamMOTON,  April  aft.— Miuuus  of  the 
Inttr-Socttty  Commtttte  for  a  NaUonal  6et- 
ence  Foundation,  a  group  of  acientlsu  pro- 
moting u  bUl  to  spend  116,000,000  a  ytar  on 
rtsaarch.  disclost  that  the  group  intends  to 
pick  the  personnel  of  the  foundation  when 
and  if  It  is  approved  by  Congress. 

Prominent  in  lobbying  for  the  legislation 
is  Dr  Harlow  Shapley.  director  of  the  Har- 
vard University  Observatory.  He  Is  a  mem- 
ber of  varloufl  organizations  dealgnated  by 
Attorney  General  Clark  as  subversive.  Shap- 
ley la  vice  chairman  of  the  group  which 
would  make  the  selections. 

Shapley  has  a  long  record  of  affiliation  with 
groups  which  the  House  Un-American  Activi- 
ties Committee  has  labeled  as  communistic  or 
Communist  fronts.  Recently  he  was  dis- 
closed as  the  master  mind  of  the  Committee 
of  Ont  Thousand,  a  group  formed  to  prate 
for  abolition  of  the  House  committee. 

CTTE  ma  AFTILIAnONt 

Shupley  was  a  member  of  the  American 
Committee  for  Democracy  and  Intellectual 
Preedom.  which  the  House  oommittce  cited 
as  a  Communist  front  organized  to  defend 
Communist  teacliers  in  a  report  March  29, 
1944.  He  was  a  member  of  the  League  of 
American  Writers,  which  was  described  as  a 
front  organization  In  three  committee  re- 
ports. 

He  was  revealed  In  the  columns  of  the 
Dally  Worker  as  the  signer  of  various  letters 
supporting  the  alms  of  organ  lea  tlons.  de- 
scribed by  the  committee  as  Communist 
fronts,  and  of  apiTcals  in  behalf  of  Com- 
munists such  as  Gerhard  Elsler  and  Barl 
Browder. 

Minutes  of  a  meeting  In  Chicago  last 
December  28  of  the  executive  committee  of 
the  group  sponsoring  the  research  bill,  re- 
port: 

"The  executive  committee  agreed  upon  the 
desirability  of  preparing  a  list  of  persons  to 
be  proposed  to  the  President  for  member- 
ship on  the  National  Science  Foundation  If 
and  when  one  is  established. 

"It  was  agreed  that  the  committee's  rec- 
ommendations should  be  ready  for  submis- 
sion Immediately  upon  enactment  of  the  pro- 
posed legislation." 

Members  of  Congress  have  learned  that  the 
list  has  been  prepared  and  Is  now  ready  for 
submission  to  the  White  House  upon  passage 
of  the  biU. 

Tlie  science-foundation  bill  is  sponsored  by 
Senator  SMrrH  (Republican,  New  Jersey)  and 
Representative  Wolvieton  (Republican,  New 
Jersey).  Neither  was  aware  until  recently 
of  Shapley's  record  in  the  Hotise  Un-Ameri- 
can Activities  Committee,  they  said. 

A  science-foundation  bill,  lobbied  for  by 
Shapley,  was  passed  last  year  by  Congress, 
but  was  vetoed  by  President  Truman  be- 
cause he  considered  the  organization  vm- 
wleldy  and  because,  as  It  was  drawn,  it  would 
have  vested  determination  of  vital  national 
policies  in  the  executive  group  of  the  pro- 
posed organization. 
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revised  Science  Foundation  bills, 
would  be  Invested  In  a  director. 
B  a  dictator  In  the  field  of  Oov- 
Investlgatlon.     The  exec- 
feature  of  the  former  bill  has 
so  that  the  Director  Is  not 
supervision. 

Is  opposed  by  groups  In- 

•search  on  heart  disease,  cancer. 

paralysis.    These  organ  Izp.tlons 

they  say.  If  the  Government 

over,  since  funds  for  research  In 

ivould  be  reduced. 

irgued  that  the  hand  of  bureauc- 

ilow  resMirch.    At  present  it  has 

that  exception  will  be  made 

under  the  pending  plan 

could  b«  expected  to  take 

ultimately,    tt   has   been 


and  free  enterprise,  as  distinct  fom  Govern- 
ment trading. 

If  the  law  is  extended,  action  must 
originate  In  the  House.  Republican  leaders 
there  are  cold.  If  not  openly  hostile,  to  Mr. 
Truman's  request. 

Some  of  them  would  let  the  reciprocal- 
trade  program  die  next  June.  Others  are 
afraid  to  do  that.  They  realize  the  truth  of 
what  the  President  says— that  this  program 
has  drawn  the  constant  and  Increasing  sup- 
port of  the  American  people,  regardless  at 
party  affiliation.  So  they  talk  of  extending 
It  for  a  short  period,  until  after  the  elections. 
and  of  crippling  It  with  restrictions  that 
would  restore  the  old  evUs  of  logrolling  in 
the  making  of  tariffs. 

We  believe  that,  as  Mr.  Truman  says,  the 
Interests  of  domestic  producers  have  been 
and  will  be  carefully  safeguarded  In  the 
negotiation  of  reciprocal  agreements.  We 
know  that.  In  the  past,  the  Republican  Party 
has  done  Itself  great  damage  by  championing 
high  protective  tariffs,  represented  as  bene- 
ficial to  Industry  and  agriculture  but  actually 
harmful  to  the  vast  majority  of  Americans. 
We  hope  that  now.  when  so  much  Is  at  stake. 
Republicans  In  Congress  will  not  succeed  In 
putting  their  party  back  on  that  road  to 
disaster. 
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IMFOaTANT    TMAM    rvf« 

Truman  has  asked  Congress  for 
ei^tenslon  of  the  Reciprocal  Trade 
Act.  ThU  14-year-old  law  au- 
Presldent  to  make  agreements 
countries  for  two-way  cuu  In 
and   other   barriers  to   Interna- 
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other 


an 


Mr.  Truman  says,   is  more  Im- 

than  ever  before.     His  reasons 

1  hat  seem  to  us  unanswerable. 

nations,  "we  are  engaged  In  a 

endeavor   to   build   a   peaceful    and 

world."     Continued     efforts     to 

Increasing  flow  of  trade  among 

are  essential  to  success  of  that 


1  jrocal   agreements   recognize   the 

fact  that  trade   Is  a  two-way 

We  can't  go  on  forever  exporting 

we  Import.    Other  countries  must 

11  their  goods  to  us  If  they  are 

to  buy  our  products  and  to 

loans.     When  we  Import   needed 

improve   the  living   standards  of 

as  consumers,  and  at  the  same 

It  possible  to  maintain  foreign 

our  producers.    And  the  lowering 

birrlers  encourages  private  trading 
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The  Beaoty  and  Barber  Shops'  Jast  Claim 
for  Excise-Tax  Revision 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CARL  T.  CURTIS 


I 


or  MiaaAMA 

W  TM«  MOU81  OF  IllPRIilWTATIVlS 

Thundav,  May  9.  194t 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  although 
the  war  has  been  over  for  almost  I 
years,  we  itlU  find  a  wartime  tax  op- 
praMlni  beauty  and  barber  ihopa  and 
I  feel  that  adequate  relief  ihould  be 
given  at  this  eeaalon  to  thli  Industry 
whoM  Individual  units  are  small  but 
whOM  economic  health  af!ects  8,000,000 
beauty  and  barber  shop  owners,  opera- 
tors, and  dependenU. 

N.  a  ssss 

Last  June  while  the  Ways  and  Means 

Committee  was  conducting  hearings  on 
revenue  revisions  I  heard  the  plaintive 
pleas  for  relief  by  representatives  of  the 
beauty  and  barber  shops  who  pointed  out 
the  inequitable,  discriminatory  hardship 
suffered  by  the  Industry  as  a  result  of  the 
law  and  regulations  thereon  Imposing  a 
20  percent  excise  tax  on  cosmetics  used 
in  beauty  and  barber  shops  In  rendering 
services.  What  I  heard  at  the  hearings 
confirmed  what  I  had  been  told  by  Mr. 
Kenneth  Green  of  the  Green  Supply  Co.. 
of  Lincoln.  Nebr..  a  company  that  sup- 
plies beauty  and  barber  shops  with  what 
they  need  to  furnish  services.  My  good 
friend  and  constituent.  Ken  Green,  has 
been  telling  me  for  years  the  complaints 
he  has  received  from  l)eauty  and  barber 
ahop  owners  in  my  district  regarding  the 
operation  of  the  law  and  regulations 
which  Imptose  a  20-percent  tax  on  the 
cosmetics  which  they  use  In  their  shops. 
In  addition,  my  offlce  has  received  nu- 
merous complaints  from  beauty  and  bar- 
ber shop  owners  in  my  district  regard- 
ing this  unjust.  Inequitable,  discrimina- 
tory tax. 


Having  studied  the  matter,  I  came  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  beauty  and  bar- 
ber   shop   Industry    was    entitled    to    a 
change  in  the  procedure  in  the  method 
of  imposing  taxes  on  Iwth  cosmetics  sold 
over  the  counter  and  cosmetics  used  in 
rendering  services.    The  only  way  this 
procedural  change  can  be  effected  Is  by 
removing  the  20-percent  excise  tax  on 
bulk  cosmetics  used  in  beauty  and  barber 
shops.     A  reduction  of  the  tax  will  not 
bring  about  the  desired  and  necessary 
procedural  change  which  will  help  this 
small-ln-size  but  large-ln-numbers  in-  , 
dustry.    Accordingly.  I  Introduced  H.  R- 
3825  last  June  which  corrects  this  in- 
dustry's hardship  by  removing  the  20- 
percent  excise  tax  on  bulk  cosmetics  used 
in  beauty  and  barber  shops  in  rendering 
services.    H.  R.  3825  does  not  disturb  the 
20-percent  tax  on  cosmetics  sold  at  re- 
tail.    Beauty  and  barber  shops  who  sell 
cosmetics  at  retail  will  still  be  subject  to 
the  20-percent  cosmetic  tax  the  same  as 
other  retailers  of  cosmetics.    The  amount 
of  revenue  which  the  Government  will 
lose  If  H.  R.  3825  becomes  law  is  trivial. 
Reliable  sources  indicate  that  this  tax 
brings  in  a  little  over  $4,000,000  annually. 
The  beauty  and  barber  shop  Industry's 
excise-tax  hardship  is  its  only  legislative 
problem    at    the    Federal    Government 
level.    This  problem  has  been  dl.scussed 
and  deplored  by  all  segments  of  the  In- 
dustry    throughout    the     length     and 
breadth  of  our  Nation.    Recently,  In- 
dustry representatives  presented  about 
70,000  petitions  to  members  of  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  asking  them  to 
report  favorably  H.  R.  3825.    ThtM  pe- 
titions were  gathered  in  only  25  congres- 
sional districts  and  were  signed  only  by 
beauty,   and   barber-shop  owners   and 
operators.    Bo  eager  Is  this  Indu.ury  for 
relief  that  I  am  Informed  that  petitions 
signed  by  more  than  500,000  shop  own- 
ers  and  operators  could   be  obtained. 
Kvery  barber  and  beauty  operator  li  be- 
ing pushed  around  In  a  moxt  ridiculous 
nunner  by  the  operation  of  the  existing 
law, 
H.  R.  383S  ahould  be  enacted  becaiue: 
Plrst.  It  removes  the  tax  on  bulk  cos- 
metics used  In  beauty  and  barber  shops 
which  adds  to  the  cost  of  operating  a 
shop.    Shop  revenue  is  derived  mostly 
from  rendering  services  and  the  cosmet- 
ics used  are  the  beauticians'  and  bar- 
bers' tools.    A  20-percent  tax  Is  too  high 
on  the  tools  of  trade  of  this  Industry. 

Second.  If  a  barber  wants  to  sell  a 
bottle  or  two  of  hair  tonic  he  must  sign  a 
certificate  that  scares  him  to  death.  Ap- 
pended hereto  is  one  of  those  certificates. 
No  one  could  figure  out  what  it  means, 
but  the  beauty  shop  owner  or  the  barber 
does  understand  that  if  she  or  he  should 
happ>en  to  use  a  bottle  of  oil  purchased 
for  the  purpose  of  resale  that  the  certifi- 
cate says  something  about.  "$10,000  f\ne 
or  5  years  In  prison."  They  just  throw 
up  their  hands  and  cannot  operate  un- 
der such  a  law  and  regulation  and  as  a 
result  many  do  not  sell  at  retail  and  lose 
profits  they  could  use  when  Income  from 
services  fall  ofl.  H.  R.  3825  would  eflect 
a  procedural  change  which  would  do 
away  w^ith  the  necessity  of  signing  these 
obnoxious,  frightening  certificates. 
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Third.  This  tax  is  difficult  to  admin-  Judiciary  Committee,  of  which  Repre-  and  '^If.  ^  J^^^^  "«  j^J^^I^^^^^ 

ister  since  beauty  shops  are  both  retail-  sentative  Michener  is  chairman,  in  favor-  ^^a^^er  than  offensive  to.  conventional 

ers  and  consumers  of  cosmetics.    A  real-  ably  reporting  a  proposed  amendment  methods  of  election. 

Istic  enforcement  of  the  tax  law  would  tr   the  Constitution   providing   for  the  thi  voting  powra  or  each  stat. 

cost    the    Government    an    amount    of  election  of  President  and  Vice  President.  r^^   Constitution   provides    for    only 

money  which  would  be  entirely  out  of  The  Senate  resolution.  Senate  Joint  ^j^^.^^   classes    of   elective   officers:    the 

proportion  to  the  trivial  amount  of  reve-  Resolution  200.  is  identical  with  House  president,  the  Senators,  and  Representa- 

nue  received  from  the  tax  on  cosmetics  Joint  Resolution  9.  as  reported  by  the  ^j^,^^  ^^  Congress, 

used  m  shops.  House  Judiciary  Committee,  and  which  ^^^^  g^^^.^  ^^  ^  ^^^^  ^^  participate 

I  am  happy  that  .so  many  of  my  col-  is  now  pending  on  the  House  Calendar.  jn-the  proceedings  of  Congress  by  two 

leagues  in  Congress  feel  as  I  do  about  The  adoption  of  this  proposal  would  oe  senators  In  the  Senate  and  a  number  of 

the  unjust,  inequitable  operation  of  the  an  outstanding  event  in  the  political  ms-  Representatives  in  the  House  in  propor- 

present  tax  on  beauty  and  barber  shops,  tory  of  our  country     It  would  renieay  ^j^^  ^^  j^  population,  not  less  than  one 

Four  bills.  Identical  to  H.  R.  3825.  have  the  glaring  defects  of  our  present  method  ^^  ^^^^  g^^^^ 

been  introduced  in  the  House  of  Repre-  of  electing  the  President.    It  would  pro-  ^^^j^   g^^^^^   ^^   ^^^^^   electoral   votes 

sentatives.   Moreover,  as  a  result  of  hav-  vide  a  system  of  election  wnich  would  j  ^^  ^^^  ^.j^^j^  number  of  its  Sena- 

ing  talked  to  a  large  number  of  the  Ways  fairly,  accurately,  and  rehably  reflect  the  ^^^^  ^^^  Representatives  in  Congress.  In 

and  Means  Committee  members  and  hav-  will   of  the  American  people  at  e\ery  o^vier  words,  each  State  by  tlie  terms  of 

ing  received  conununications  from  other  Presidential  election.  ^j.^^  Constitution  has  the  same  voting 

Members  I  have  every  reason  to  believe  Heretofore,  in  connection  with.  House  j.  ^^  ^^  selection  of  the  President 

that  a  majority  will  support  H.  R.  3825.  Joint  Resolution  124   which  is  identical  ^^  j^  ^^^  ^^^^^  Congress  of  the  United 

I  intend  to  keep  working  for  the  re-  with  that  reported,  I  have  placed  in  the  g^^^^^ 

moval  of  the  unfair  tax  on  beauty  and  Congressiokal  Record  a  lengthy,  and  I  ,^^^  arrangement  was  made  in  the 

barber  shops  since  I  feel  this  industry  is  trust  comprehensive,  discussion  of  the  constitutional  Convention  as  part  of  a 

m  need  of  tax  relief  to  preserve  its  eco-  Problems  mvolved  in  Jhe  ejection  of  the  ^^^^^^^^^e  by  which  the  small  States 

nomlc  health.  ^'''  ''?^  n-lnh'i^tTrr  wh ich  I  loild  ^^^e  induced  to  come  into  the  Union. 

cniTmcAT.  or  pttbchas.  roK  ebal.  n^ents  in  pamphlet  form,  which  I  would  j  ^^    Constitution  makes 

Q.^^7^  «^"^^y  ^"PP'y  to  anyone  on  request  P,^^,  ^^^^  ^  ^^^^,„  ^^,,  ^j  ^he 

OR«N  8^7  CJ-;           .  ,™^y  J  ^^"^  i?  ^"'^^^''Thf  imo?^'  States  for  the  expression  of  the  Nation's 

loDerateihe                                     -    —  pHcity,  the  soundness,  and  the  impor-  ^m  ^^  ^^e  election  of  a  President.    With 

^  (8ute  nal^rcY'biVuty  "o^'ba^ber  .hop)  tance  of  the  plan  of  election  sponsored  by  ^^^  recurring  census  every  10  years,  the 

Located  at           - "»«»«  ^^°  committees  of  Congress  rtlaUve  strength  of  each  State  is  re- 

(State  addreM)  The    substantial    proposals    of    me  ^^jjugted  to  correspond  to  changes  in  its 

and  hereby  certify  that  all  retail  package  amendment  are  as  follows:  population  In  proportion  to  the  whole    , 

■lee*    (••   duiinguiabed    from    profeMionai  First.  That  each  State  retain  its  vot-  population  of  the  country, 

packaRvsisee)  of  toilet  preparationa  und  coa-  jng  power  In  electing  the  President  as  ^^  amendments  pending  in  the  two 

metica  which  I  purcha«e  from  you  .hall  be  ^ow  provided  in  the  Constitution,    Each  Houses  do  not  propose  to  chtnfg  thti 

retold  by  me  and  not  used  »n  the  oprraiion  g^^^^^  ^^^j^j  retain  electoral  votes  equal  ^ule  of  the  Constitution  to  tftke  from  any 

'^i'"LS!r.T.''nJ**th^T any  "rf  the  abot.  ^o  the  whole  number  of  lU  Senators  and  ^^^^  ^^.^  from  the  smallest,  the  two 

.rLK  Dur c'rld  for  re.ai7ar?  Represwitatives  In  Congreas  electoral  vot«i  assigned  to  It  by  the  Con- 

intbt  oDwation  of  my  beauty  or  barbw  shop,  Second,  It  would  abolish  the  electoral  gtltutlon  regardleii  of  population, 

or  reeel2MI>f  m*  at  retail,  I  will  be  iiRbie  for  college,   the  Presidential   electors,   and  y^^  attempt  now  to  eliminate  that  two- 

tas  on  such  use  nr  resale.   It  u  understood  consequently   the   present   method    of  vo^  ftMlgnment  would  be  comparable 

that  the  fraudulent  uae  of  thie  certiooate  to  electing  the  electors.   The  people  would  ^q  ^  proposal  to  eliminate  the  Senate 

MOUre  eaemptlon   will   subject   the  under-  ^j^^^  ^y\§  President  by  a  direct  VOU  aS  ^i^\f 

'Jt;e*1h\"n%i54!S'i'tJVmp*;JSim.^^^      So!  thry  now  elect  Senators  and  Representa-  ^he  electoral  vote  hai  eenred  a  rery 

SSrl  his  6  ytm  S  bot^ together  with  coeu  tlves,  useful  purpose  In  estabUshlng  and  pre- 

S^proB«rutton,  The  undersigned  also  under-  Third.  The  unit  system  of  computing  serving  the  relative  voting  strength  of 

tlMds  that  he  (or  she)  must  be  prepared  the  State  votes  would  be  abolished.    In-  (^e  States.    In  the  first  place,  It  assures 

to  eetiibiuh   compeunt  evidence  that   the  gifn^  of  the  whole  electoral  vote  of  the  jgch  State  voting  power  In  proportion 

artidee  were  actually  purchased  ten  tht  pur-  ^^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^e  plurality  candidate,  ^^  j^g  population.    In  the  second  place, 

poee  for  which  elated  In  thi*  certiocate.  ^^  ^^^j^  ^^  divided  between  the  candl-  ^  j,  the  necessary  means  of  allotting  two 

W"mV'<i'X>n — *"*  <J*tes  in  exact  proportion  to  their  pcpu-  votes  to  each  SUte  regardlew  of  popula- 

name  m  aaop  ^^^  ^^^^^  within  the  State.  tlon.    It  simply  assures  the  small  States 

. Owner  "OT'aaent  Fourth.  The  present  system  of  break-  the  same  nimiber  of  votes  in  the  election 

^  Ing  deadlocks  in  the  electoral  college  by  of  the  President  as  they  have  in  Congreea. 

* AddrcM ~  an  election  in  the  House  would  be  ellml-  nxcrioN  bt  duuct  vote 

Dated nated.    Under  the  plan  ProPOsed  there  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^  ^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^^^^^^ 

The  Treaeury  Department  wiu  not  Inter-  ^;ould  ^f  ;»°/.^^*^^/°^^^^^  the  President.    He  cannot  be  elected  by 

poee  obScUon?  to  thU  form  of  certincaie  of  If.  »^^«f«„°f,ffl^,^.^^.„%°£^Ve  office  ^t  »  direct  vote  of  the  people.    He  can  be 

Jurchase  for  resale.  Person    s  <^"aUflcd  to  take  the  office  at  ^^^  ^^^^  ^j  ^^^^  Presiden- 

^                        the  beginn  ng  of  fheerrn^  the  President  ^^^^^^^     ^^^  ^^^^  ^j^^^j^^  ^^  ^^^^ 

■ would  be  selected  in  such  manner  as  Con-  ^^^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^^        ^  ^,^^^  ^^  ^^^^ 

gress  would  by  law  provide  under  the  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^^  November  election.     The 

Both   Judiciary  Committees   of  Congress  twentieth  amendment.  second  and  actual  election  occurs  when 

SooDSor    the    Modernization    of    Our  three  fundamental  changes  t^e  electors  so  selected,  at  a  later  date. 

D       J     f;-l   Pl«.Hnn.  So    the   three   fundamental   changes  by  a  majority  vote,  elect  the  President. 

Presidenhal   Elections  proposed  by  this  amendment  are:    (a)  So  at  the  first  election  the  people  choose 

"77 T,T.w Aorro  the  abolition  of  the  electoral  college  and  the  electors:  at  the  second  election  the 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS  electors     <b)  the  election  of  the  Presi-  electors  choose  the  President. 

o'  jjent  by' direct  vote  of  the  people;  and  The  Constitution  provides  that  each 

HON   C\  ARENCE  F  LEA  (O  the  computation  of  votes,  by  dividing  State  shall  appoint  Presidential  electors 

HUW.  LLAntHLL  r.  MIA  tc;  ine  co^^p  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^^  .^  ^^^^  ^^^^^  ^  ^^^  legislature  thereof 

or  cALiroENiA  "      candidates  in  exact  proportion  to  may  direct.    The  State  legislatures  have 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEirTATlVES  Jheir  popular  votcs    the  candidate  re-  provided  that  the  Presidential  electors 

Monday.  May  3. 1948  ceiving  the  plurality' of  electoral  votes  In  may  be  selected  by  a  direct  vote  of  the 

Mr.  l^.    Mr.  Spe..er    the  Sen.W      th^NaUo„  to  •j-^ec^^'^^-^.^^.^^  ,„  ,„^  „,  ^SSldt'the  Itau'.nrfne  w4h'!h" 

r «  ffcSr^i.'.'^haslorumfHor      i^^%i:^td^TZT.i:n,^..  soU     State  legislature  ma,  at  an,  tune  revoke. 
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done  in  the  State  of  New  Jer- 
when  the  Federalists,  in  con- 
egislature.  3  days  before  the 

the  law  giving  the  peo- 

to  vote  and  itself  chose  the 
electors  pledged  to  the  can- 
egislature  desired. 

provision  which   estab- 

lelectoral  college  composed  of 

electors  intended  that 

should  consist  of  a  limited 

patriotic  men  who  would 

(jwti  dLscretion  in  selecting  a 

or  the  United  States.     Not 

expired  before  it  was  appar- 

plan  was  wholly  impracti- 

people   properly  concluded 

\fanted  to  select  the  President 

instead  of  leaving  the  selec- 

uncerUinties  of  an  unpledged 

The  only  method  within 

utlon  by  which  they  could  do 

by    the    Presidential    elector 

advance  to  vote  for  a  specific 

Thus  in  voting  for  such  a 

the  voter  would  Indirectly 

in  electing  a  President. 

deprived  of  their  discre- 

for  148  years,  have  per- 

useful  service  other  than  to 

the  Constitutional  provision 

the  President  to  be  elected 

of  Presidential  electors. 

elector  is  a  useless  en - 
upon  the  electoral  machinery 
In  addition  to  that,  the 
of  the  Nation  on  the  vote  of 
carries  the  uncertain  element 
frailty  due  to  his  possible  lack 
to  vote,  or  to  the  possible 
of  death,  disability,  or  crim- 
wlth  the  casting  of  one 
that  might  change  the  re- 
election. 

amendment  would  abol- 

college  and  with  it  eliml- 

resldential  elector.    The  peo- 

vote  directly  for  President  as 

vote  for  Senators  and  Repre- 

in  Congress.    The  function  of 

would  no  longer  be  of  any  use 

there  would  be  no  justiflca- 

retention  as  part  of  our  elec- 


interf  jrence 
v<  ites 


as 
(f 
tJte 
t^e 


vote,  however,  would  be 
the  common  unit  for  the  ex- 
the  voting  strength  of  the 
final  computation  of  the  re- 
election. 


SHED.  VOTK3  TO  B«  COXTttTUD 
AS  CAST 

indictment  of  the  present 

electing  the  President  is  that 

ails  to  provide  a  just  or  logical 

coknputing  the  results  of  the  elec- 

measure  of  the  votes  between 


plurality  candidate  in  the  State 
whole  electoral  vote  regardless 
he  secured  as  much  as  one- 
votes  of  that  State.    The  votes 
parties  in  the  State,  whether 
Eemocrat.  Republican,  or  Inde- 
f  arties.  receive  no  credit  what- 
whole  vote  of  the  State  is  corn- 
cast  for  the  plurality  candi- 
votes  are  thus  disfran- 
every  Presidential  election  in 
in  the  Union. 


f 
Mi  aority 


The  plurality  candidate  gets  credit  for 
the  vofies  for  his  opponents  as  well  as  for 
those  for  himself.  His  credit  for  votes 
cast  for  his  opponents  in  the  State  may 
exceed  the  number  cast  for  him.  yet  he 
geta  credit  for  100  percent  of  the  total 
votes  of  the  State. 

Let  us  illustrate.  Suppose  two  candi- 
dates running  against  each  other.  One 
carries  New  York  by  a  trivial  plurality, 
and  the  other  receives  a  small  plurality 
in  Nevada.  Thus,  the  popular  votes  of 
the  two  are  equal,  or  substantially  so. 
Let  us  assume  that  each  candidate  has  a 
combined  popular  vote  in  the  two  States 
of  3.000.000.  As  computed  under  the  unit 
voting  system,  one  candidate  would  have 
three  electoral  votes  and  the  other  47. 
Under  the  proposed  plan  each  candidate 
would  have  25  electoral  votes. 

Is  such  a  system  of  computing  votes 
fair.  Just,  or  sensible? 

If  one  candidate  received  1.000.000 
votes  in  a  small  State  and  another 
1,001  000.  why  should  the  whole  vote  of 
that  State  be  credited  to  the  candidate 
who  had  only  1.000  more  votes  than  the 
other?  Why  should  1,000.000  votes  In 
one  State  count  for  nothmg  and  for  10 
electoral  votes  in  another? 

Under  the  unit-voting  system  the  plu- 
rality candidate  in  the  State,  whether  or 
not  he  has  a  majority  vote,  gets  credit  in 
the  electoral  college,  as  follows: 

A.  Votes  cast  for  him. 

B.  Votes  cast  for  his  opponents. 
Another  illustration.   Assume  there  are 

three  or  more  candidates.  Take  a  State 
with  3.000.000  population;  1.200.000  votes 
are  cast  i40  percent  of  the  population). 
Candidate  A  gets  600.000  votes,  or  50  per- 
cent; his  2  opponents  equally  share  50 
percent.  A  gets  the  credit  for  the  50  per- 
cent of  the  votes  cast  for  him  and  the  50 
percent  more  the  votes  cast  for  his  oppo- 
nents, with  the  result  that  he  has  12 
electoral  votes  and  his  opponents  none. 

Under  the  proposed  amendment,  A 
would  get  50  percent  of  the  electoral 
votes,  or  6,  and  his  opponents  would  re- 
ceive a  like  number  in  proportion  to  their 
popular  votes  in  the  State. 

If  the  plurality  candidate  was  a  mi- 
nority candidate  and  received,  say.  40 
percent  of  the  vote,  he  would  have  480.- 
000  popular  votes  and  his  opponents 
720  000.  The  plurality  candidate  would 
receive  the  12  electoral  votes  and  his 
opponents  none. 

He  would  get  credit  for  his  own  vote 
amounting  to  40  percent  of  the  total 
and  also  get  credit  for  60  percent  of  bhe 
votes  which  were  cast  for  his  opponents. 
In  other  words,  the  winning  candidate 
would  receive  more  credit  for  the  votes 
against  him  than  from  those  cast  for 
him. 

Under  the  proposed  plan,  candidate 
A  would  receive  4.8  votes  and  his  op- 
ponents 7.2  votes  distributed  among 
them  according  to  their  popular  votes 
In  the  State. 

Can  there  be  any  doubt  as  to  which 
of  these  two  methods  of  computation  Is 
preferable?  Who  can  assign  any  sens- 
ible reason  for  retaining  such  a  system 
of  election?  Such  a  method  of  com- 
puting votes  Is  indefensible. 

Another  lllastration  as  to  the  operation 
of  the  unit  computation  of  votes  where 


three  or  more  candidates  are  Involved. 
Mr.  C  Is  a  third-party  candidate.  It  Is 
generally  assumed  that  he  will  not  carry 
a  single  State.  Let  us  assume,  for  Illus- 
tration, that  he  might  receive  3.000.000 
popular  vote.  Not  a  single  one  of  those 
votes  in  the  final  computation  would  be 
credited  to  Mr.  C.  Every  vote  cast  for 
him  would  in  effect  be  credited  as  If 
cast  for  one  of  the  candidates  of  the 
major  parties  In  each  State,  depending 
.solely  upon  which  party  happened  to 
have  a  plurality  within  that  State.  The 
Independent  voter  would  get  no  credit  for 
his  vote,  which  would,  in  fact,  be  credited 
the  opposite  of  the  way  he  voted.  This 
is  certainly  a  haphazard  way  to  compute 
votes  in  a  serious  and  important  election. 

NO  POLmCAL  rATORmSM 

There  Is  no  political  favoritism  in  the 
plan  propased.  It  will  give  either  party 
and  every  party  the  better  advantage  of 
a  fair  count. 

The  Inherent  inability  of  the  unit  vot- 
ing system  to  reflect  public  sentiment  ac- 
curately is  apparent.  It  is  said  that  the 
average  variation  between  the  electoral 
vote  and  the  popular  vote  from  1876  to 
1940  has  been  18  percent,  sometimes  fa- 
voring one  party  and  sometimes  another, 
but  never  accurately  registering  public 
will. 

Prom  1876  to  1892.  Inclusive,  we  had 
the  longest  consistently  close  vote  be- 
tween the  parties  in  the  history  of  the 
Nation.  The  electoral  vote  varied  less 
from  the  ageregate  popular  vote  due  to 
the  two  large  blocks  cf  solid  States  along 
political  lines.  The  Republican  block  of 
States  was  larger  than  the  Democratic 
block.  These  two  large  blocks  kept  the 
statistics  more  nearly  even  In  the  aggre- 
gate than  usual,  with  a  slight  disadvan- 
tage to  the  Democrats.  The  Democrats 
had  a  plurality  of  the  popular  votes  In 
four  of  the  five  elections,  but  twice  lost 
the  Presidency  by  fairly  substantial  vari- 
ations of  the  electoral  vote  from  the  pop- 
ular vote. 

In  the  five  elections  from  1928  to  1944. 
inclusive,  the  total  Republican  vote  was 
a  little  over  98,000,000,  «aid  the  total 
Democratic  vote  a  little  over  115.000.000. 
The  Democrats  had  an  average  edge  of 
about  13  percent  of  the  vote  as  between 
the  two  parties,  yet  the  Democrats  re- 
ceived 1.964  electoral  votes,  while  the  Re- 
publicans received  only  692.  While  the 
Republican  popular  vote  was  over  41  per- 
cent, its  electoral  vote  was  only  slightly 
over  26  percent,  a  variation  of  approxi- 
mately 15  percent  In  favor  of  the  Demo- 
crats at  the  expense  of  the  Republicans. 
The  Democrats,  with  54  percent  of  the 
popular  vote  of  the  Nation,  received  ap- 
proximately 74  percent  of  the  electoral 
vote. 

In  the  election  of  1944.  about  44  per- 
cent of  the  total  vote  of  the  Nation  was 
credited  to  candidates  other  than  those 
for  whom  the  votes  were  cast.  In  effect. 
44  persons  out  of  each  100  who  voted  had 
their  votes  computed  contrary  to  the  way 
they  were  cast.  Over  16.000.000  cast  for 
Dewey  were  credited  to  Roosevelt,  and 
over  5.000.000  votes  cast  for  Roosevelt 
were  credited  to  Dewey.  Such  a  system 
of  computing  votes  manifestly  has  no 
proper  place  In  the  most  important  pop- 
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ular  election  in  the  world,  that  for  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States. 

Innumerable  statistics  showing  the 
vagrant  quality  of  the  present  method  of 
computing  votes  could  be  presented,  but 
I  content  myself  by  referring  to  the 
hearings  for  many  similar  examples 
available  to  those  interested. 

BREAKING   DEADLOCKS 

In  case  there  is  a  deadlock  in  the  elec- 
toral college,  the  Con.stitution  provides 
for  breaking  the  deadlock  by  a  vote  in 
the  House  of  Representatives.  In  such 
an  election  in  the  Hou.se,  each  State,  re- 
gardless of  Its  population  has  but  one 
vote,  and  that  vote  is  cast  according  to 
the  majority  vote  of  the  Representatives 
from  that  State.  Where  there  is  a  tie 
vote  among  the  Representatives  of  the 
State,  the  State  has  no  vote. 

Thus  there  are  48  votes  in  the  House, 
with  a  majority  of  the  votes  cast  con- 
trolling the  election. 

No  argument  is  needed  to  show  the 
Improvidence  of  trusting  the  election  of 
the  President  to  an  election  where  votes 
are  so  computed  and  so  unrepresenta- 
tive of  the  people  of  the  Nation. 

AN  UNrAlTHFUL  SYSTEM 

In  fact,  the  great  weakness  of  our  pres- 
ent method  of  electing  the  President,  Is 
that  it  was  never  designed  for  the  politi- 
cal party  system  that  we  have  in  this 
country.  It  was  planned  for  a  nonparti- 
san government  that  has  not  existed  in 
this  country  for  148  years. 

The  election  of  the  President  by  presi- 
dential electors ;  the  unit  vote ;  the  method 
of  crediting  the  pulrallty  candidate  with 
the   votes   cast   for   his   opponent;    the 
Improvident  method  of  election  In  the 
House;    all   of   these   betray   the   inept 
weakne.ss  of  the  system.    Each  of  these 
things  makes  it  Impossible  for  the  pres- 
ent method  to  be  relied  upon  as  a  faithful 
method  of  selecting  a  President.   It  Is  not 
Impossible  that  in  the  long  run  the  con- 
tinuance of  such  a  method  will  again  in- 
evitably lead  to  abortive  results  highly 
obnoxious  to  the  Nation. 

POUTICAL  iNsrru 
At  the  conclusion  of  100  years  of  our 
Ckjvernment  under  the  Constitution 
Charles  O'Neil,  writing  at  length  on  our 
Federal  electoral  system,  pointed  out  the 
lack  of  information  and  indifference  of 
the  public,  and  particularly  the  lethargy 
of  our  political  leadership  as  being  pri- 
marily re.sponslble  for  this  Inept  system 
of  election.  Somewhat  despairing,  he 
wrote: 

Some  great  and  grievous  wrong  must  be 
perpetrated  before  a  cliange  can  be  effected. 
The  people  muit  be  legally  robbed  of  the 
Presidency  two  or  three  times  before  they 
wUl  take  an  interest  in  the  subject.  Yet, 
tbs  lessons  taught  should  not  be  forgotten. 
the  wamlnga  given  should  not  go  unheeded. 
Brave,  patriotic,  and  magnanimous  wUl  be 
the  party  which  will  Inscribe  on  lU  banner, 
••Reform  U  needed  In  Presidential  elections. 
The  Interest  of  60,000,000  people  are  at  sUke." 

Now  the  interest  of  145,000,000  people 
are  at  stake.  This  Congress  will  be 
credited  with  a  great  historical  contri- 
bution to  the  service  of  the  Nation  if  it 
would  approve  the  amendment  now  of- 
fered to  it  by  the  Judiciary  Committees 
of  the  Congress. 


I  have  dwelt  upon  the  mechanics  and 
the  ineptitude  of  our  method  of  electing 
the  President.  We  cannot  minimize, 
however,  the  inherent  advantages  that 
would  follow  by  giving  the  voter  in  every 
State  the  right  to  have  his  vote  counted 
as  cast,  a  system  that  wdUld  discourage 
sectionalism,  a  voting  system  just,  fair, 
impartial  in  its  operation,  and  that  would 
unfailingly  reflect  the  will  of  the  Nation 
as  established  by  the  Constitution. 

Under  the  present  system  the  strife  to 
carry  the  great  States  Is  induced  largely 
by  the  desire  to  secure  credit  for  the  votes 
denied  the  minority.  That  is  a  purpose 
wholly  unworthy  of  a  popular  system  of 
government  for  any  nation,  and  particu- 
larly for  the  greatest  democratic  nation 
in  the  world. 

A  minority  group,  compact  and  well 
organized,  even  a  small  percentage  of  the 
voters,  can  in  clo.se  elections  control  the 
whole  electoral  votes  of  States,  and  pos- 
sibly be  responsible  for  the  election  of 
the  President.  They  can  exact  promises 
and  influences  to  the  detriment  of  the 
public  and  far  out  of  proportion  to  their 
numbers.  The  possible  influence  of  such 
groups  in  enforcing  their  demands  and 
the  yielding  and  catering  to  them  has  be- 
come one  of  the  demoralizing  influences 
of  our  public  life. 

Under  the  plan  proposed,  these  mili- 
tant groups  will  be  assigned  the  power 
justly  due  them  because  of  their  num- 
bers. They  will  be  able  to  register  their 
own  votes,  but  not  to  control  the  total 
vote  of  any  State  of  the  Union. 


Taft-EUender-Wagner  Housing  Bill 
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HON.  JOHN  F.  KENNEDY 

or  MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  6.  1948 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  include  the  following  article 
from  the  New  York  Times  of  May  5, 1948: 

Housing  Measure  Held  United  States  Bah- 
OAiN— Taft-Ellender-Wacneb  Bill  Vital  in 
Nation  s  Was  on  Slums,  Flandess  Dei:lakes 

Tested  according  to  American  standards 
of  Individual  Initiative  and  cf  equality  of 
opportunity,  the  provisions  of  the  Taft-El- 
lender- Wagner  bill  offer  this  country  a 
bargain  in  housing.  Senator  Rau'H  E. 
Plandehs,  Republican,  of  Vermont,  declared 
last  night.  He  addressed  the  National  Pub- 
lic Hoiislng  Conference  at  dinner  in  the  New 
Yorker' Hotel. 

••Equality  of  opportunity  does  not  exist 
today  in  the  slums  and  bad  bousing  condi- 
tion of  this  counuy,"  Senator  Flandeis  said. 
••Private  Initiative  and  freedom  cannot  thrive 
under  home  conditions  which  create  warped 
minds  and  warped  bodies 

"The  correction  of  these  housing  conditions 
has  become  a  social  responsibility.  It  la  a  re- 
ponslblllty  that  In  this  complex  modern  civil- 
isation can  no  longer  be  solved  at  the  level 
either  of  the  town  meeting  or  the  State  leg- 
islature. It  has  become  a  national  problem 
which  requires  the  action  of  our  National 
Government." 


ChargUig  the  Nation's  buUdlng  Industry 
with  failure  to  '•achieve  the  efficiency  and 
economies  of  the  modern  Industrial  sys- 
tem," Senator  Flanders  said  that  some  at- 
tempts toward  modernization  were  con- 
stantly thwarted  by  local  laws  and  Intra- 
Industry  agreements.  He  asked  his  audience 
to  picture  the  number  and  type  of  auto- 
mobiles we  would  have  today  If  they  were 
built  by  housing-construction  methods,  with 
local  makers  buying  parts  at  neighborhood 
hardware  stores  and  putting  them  together 
with  pliers  and  screw  drivers. 

provisions  called  helptul 
The  housing  bill,  as  passed  by  the  Senate, 
Is  awaiting  presentation  to  the  House  by  the 
House  Banking  Committee.  It  contains  pro- 
vision for  a  comprehensive  program  of  re- 
search for  the  development  of  techniques  and 
materials  to  facilitate  mass  production  of 
housing.  This  provision  was  Introduced  by 
Senator  Flanders  In  an  amendment  and 
should  have  a  long-range  effect  In  helping  the 
building  industry  to  catch  up  with  modern 
methods,  he  said. 

Because  the  Industry  cannot  and  wlU  not 
speed  up  overnight,  however.  Senator 
Flanders  declared,  prov^ons  for  early  con- 
struction of  public  housing  and  for  slum 
clearance,  with  Federal  financial  aid,  have 
been  included  in  the  bill. 

However,  he  stressed  that  the  principal 
objective  of  the  bill  was  to  provide  decent 
housing  In  both  urban  and  rural  areas, 
mainly  by  helping  private  Industry  to  do 
its  Job.  The  objective  cannot  be  reached 
by  clearing  slums  and  failing  to  build  new 
homes,  the  Senator  held,  nor  can  It  be  done 
by  building  only  for  the  Indigent,  and  slight- 
ing the  more  successfvU  workers  who  yet 
cannot  afford  the  costs  of  sanitary,  adeq\iate 
dwellings  without  Government  subsidy. 

Senator  Robert  A.  Taft,  a  sjxjnsor  of  the 
bill,  addressed  the  group  by  telephone  from 
WaEhington.  He  praised  the  blU  as  passed 
In  the  Senate,  saying  that  it  might  weU 
prove  decisive  In  the  housing  emergency. 
Expressing  the  hope  that  private  industry 
would  soon  supply  needed  new  construction, 
Senator  Tatt  declared  that  the  measure  was 
sufficiently  varied  In  Its  provisions  to  meet 
the  needs  of  many  communities  with  respect 
to  hotising  projects. 

kcnnedt  also  backs  bill 

Representative  John  Keknidt,  Democrat, 
of  Massachusetts,  also  endorsed  the  bill,  snd 
urged  public  support  of  efforts  to  bring  it 
out  of  committee  and  onto  the  floor  of  the 
House  for  an  open  vote. 

Tribute  was  paid  to  Mrs.  Mary  K.  Simkho- 
vltch.  recently  retired  vice  chairman  of  the 
New  York  City  Housing  Authority  and  a 
founder  of  the  conference,  during  the  din- 
ner, of  which  the  Citizens  Housing  and  Plan- 
ning CouncU  and  the  United  Neighborhood 
Houses  were  cosponsors. 

At  an  earlier  session  yesterday  the  Right 
Reverend  Dan  P.  OConnell,  of  Gs'veston, 
Tex.,  belittled  the  argument  that  It  Is 
••socialistic"  to  build  public  housing  for  those 
who  lack  it  and   cannot  pay   for  It. 

••It  Isn't  socialistic  to  buUd  JaUs.  reform 
schools.  p>enltentlarles.  or  to  provide  public 
health  service."  he  said.  "But,"  he  added, 
•'If  It  is  socialism  to  provide  needed  homes 
for  young  Americans.  I'm  a  Socialist." 

A  similar  teck  was  taken  by  Theo.  J.  Mc- 
Gee,  president  of  the  conference,  who  said: 

•'Through  Indifference  and  neglect,  malig- 
nant slums  have  been  allowed  sertously  to 
infest  every  American  city,  and  today  pos- 
sibly 8.000,000  families  and  more  live  to 
houses  denounced  as  unfit  for  human  habi- 
tation. These  houses  were  built  by  American 
capitalism  and  constitute  a  part  of  the  Amer- 
ican way  of  life.  In  this  product  of  free  en- 
terprise we  can  take  no  pride.         t 

"If,  however,  private  enterprise  can  offer 
a  better  means  of  producing  low-cost  hous- 
ing, we  shaU  be  fully  willing  to  coopera'^e." 
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■BORSBIONS  AND  TBAOXS 

State  ant  i  county  teachers'  certificates  and 
certificates  of  county  superintendent  of  pub- 
lie  Instruc  Ion  held  by  veterans  of  World 
Wars  I  and  III  have  been  extended. 


and  municipalities  may  establish 
to  assist  veterans. 

of  veterans'  affairs  has  been 
1th    a    director    and    assistant 
each   congressional   district   to 
advise  veterans  concerning  laws 
This  department  now  per- 
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extended  to  children  of  World  War 
irbo  were  killed  In  action  during 


the  war  or  died  as  a  result  of  such  service. 
Amount — $150  maximum  per  annum  per 
child.  Pree  tuition  Is  granted  at  State  Insti- 
tutions of  secondary  or  college  grade. 

XMn.oTiaurr  ptxmiNcn.  nuviLicis.  rrc. 

The  city  charter  of  Knoxvllle  has  been 
amended  to  allow  6-  and  10-polnt  preferences 
to  veterans,  their  wives  or  widows  under 
clvU  service. 

Five-  and  ten-point  preference  Is  given  to 
veterans  in  State  civil  service. 

Preference  Is  given  to  veterans  in  the 
appointment  of  reporters  for  a  general  or 
special  court  martial  or  a  court  of  inquiry. 

Benefit  rlghu  are  preserved  under  the  Un- 
employment Compensation  Act. 

County  election  commissioners  and  other 
State  and  coynty  officers  are  reinstated  upon 
termination  of  military  service  for  the  re- 
mainder of  the  term  for  which  elected. 

Veterans  are  given  credit  for  time  spent  in 
the  service  In  computing  experience  for  any 
position. 

Members  of  the  armed  forces  may  partici- 
pate In  the  Teachers"  Retirement  Act. 

CXXMPTTON      riOU      XXXCtTnON.      GAIN13HMXNT. 

ETC. 

Money  recered  as  pension  from  the  State 
of  Tennessee  la  exempt  from  execution,  at- 
tachment, or  garnishment. 

GxmaAL  KXTSMsioN  or  Bunrrra 
All     rights,     privileges,     and     Immunities 
granted  to  veterans  of  World  War  I  are  ex- 
tended to  veterans  of  World  War  II. 

aVASDIANSHIP 

A  Uniform  Veterans'  Guardianship  Act 
has  been  created  with  modifications,  provid- 
ing t'V  the  appointment  of  a  guardian  of  an 
Incompetent  veteran  or  the  minor  child  of  a 
veteran,  to  receive  certain  benefits  on  behalf 
of  such  wsrd. 

HOMXa 

Veterans,  their  widows  and  orphans  may  be 
admitted  to  the  Confederate  Sjldlers'  Home. 

HOSPITAL  azMEms 

An  Incompetent  veteran  may  be  com- 
mitted to  a  Federal  hosptul  under  the  Uni- 
form Guardianship  Act. 

LAWS   ON    VCrXSAMS'    BBNCTrrS 

The  department  of  veterans'  affairs  hu 
correlated  all  laws — Federal.  State,  and  lo- 
cal—enacted for  the  benefit  of  the  armed 
forces,  vetcraiu,  their  famUlee  and  depend- 
ents. 

MEDALS.  cxanncAns.  rrc. 

Veterans  who  are  entitled  to  receive  the 
National  Guard  service  medal  must  be  Is- 
sued an  additional  clasp  indicative  of  war- 
time service. 

PIMSIOMS 

Pensions  are  paid  to  veterans  of  the  ClvU 
War.  their  widows  and  servants,  and  to  the 
veterans  of  the  Mexican  War. 

Amounu  received  for  old-age  assistance 
are  deducted  from  Confederates'  pensions. 

Kzcoaos.  acucs,  rrc. 

Compilation  of  records  pertaining  to  sol- 
diers and  sailors  who  served  In  World  War  I 
under  enlistment  from  Tennessee  Is  depos- 
ited with  the  State  librarian  for  safekeeping. 

The  war-records  bureau  In  the  adjutant 
general's  department  has  charge  of  compil- 
ing the  records  of  those  who  served  In  World 
WarB  I  and  II.  Appropriations  have  been 
made  for  this  compilation. 

TAX  szncpnoNs:    kzxicptions  ntou  lictnsi 
rxxs,  azmwALs,  rrc. 

Proceeds  of  a  life-insurance  policy  payable 
by  the  Government  of  the  United  States, 
whether  Issued  prior  or  subsequent  to  enact- 
ment of  the  National  Bervice  Life  Insurance 
Act  of  1040  by  Cangreas.  is  exempt  from 
inheritance  tax. 


Drivers'  licensee  are  renewed  without  ex- 
amination after  termination  of  military 
service. 

Free  auto  llcenaas  are  granted  to  disabled 
veterans  who  have  bean  given  a  car  by  the 
United  SUtes. 

A  disabled  or  Indigent  veteran  of  any  war, 
or  any  peacetime  soldier,  sailor,  or  marine 
who  was  disabled  In  regular  service,  owning 
leas  than  $2,500  worth  of  property  and  doing 
business  with  a  capital  stock  of  not  exceed- 
ing $500.  la  exempt  from  payment  of  State- 
Imposed  privilege  taxes.  The  exemption  U 
available  In  conducting  over  140  different 
businesses.  Including  underukers.  embalm - 
ers,  operating  of  skating  rinks,  real -estate 
agencies,  photographers,  produce  dealers,  etc. 
Only  one  exemption  Is  available. 

Certified  public  accountanu  are  not  re- 
quired to  p>ay  renewal  fees  whUe  in  military 
service  during  World  War  U. 

General  contractor's  certificates  of  license 
are  continued  in  full  force  and  effect  untU 
1  year  after  discharge  from  mUltary  service. 

TAXATION 

Performance  of  military  duty  Is  accepted 
as  satisfactory  evidence  of  payment  of  poll 
tax  prior  to  April  15.  1»49.  Members  of  the 
armed  forces  may  receive  credit  toward  1 
year's  poll  tax  for  each  30  days'  service  In 
such  forces,  such  credit  constituting  payment 
of  the  tax. 

vwipoaisa 

Veterans  are  exempt  from  prohibition  on 
wearing  the  uniform  of  the  United  States 
Army,  Navy,  or  Marine  Corps. 

vrrraANs'  oscanizations 

The  right  of  the  American  Legion  to  hold 
property,  etc..  has  been  established. 

The  unauthorized  wearing  or  use  of  In- 
signia, badges,  etc  of  veterans'  organizations 
Is  declared  a  misdemeanor  and  subject  to 
a  fine  not  exceeding  $25.  or  Imprisonment 
for  not  more  than  30  days,  or  both. 

Armory  privileges  sre  extended  to  veterans' 
organizations. 

Much  of  the  above  legislation  has  been 
enacted  by  the  Tennessee  legislature  through 
the  sponsorship  and  cooperation  of  the  DAV 
and  other  veteran  organizations. 

The  DAV,  which  has  some  18  chapters 
throughout  the  State,  maintains  four  ex- 
pertly trained  full-time  National  Service  0(B- 
cers,  under  the  direction  of  Lowell  M.  Mc- 
Gowan.  at  the  Veterans  Administration  re- 
gional oOee.  White  Bridge  Road,  Nashville, 
Tenn  .  who  extend  all  types  of  assistance 
to  veterans  and  their  dependents,  particu- 
larly In  the  technical  preparation,  presenta- 
tion, and  prosecution  of  their  justifiable 
claims  for  various  types  of  governmental  ben- 
efiu  to  which  they  may  be  lawfully  entitled. 

DAV    Mzuasasuip    ELictBiLrrr 

Formed  In  1920  and  chartered  by  the  Con- 
gress In  1032  to  render  service  to.  for  and 
by  America's  disabled  war  veterans,  the  DAV 
has  been  generally  recognized  as  the  official 
voice  of  America's  disabled  defenders. 

According  to  Its  congressional  charter  of 
Incorporation — Public  Law  IM.  approved 
June  17.  1B32.  as  smended  by  Public  Law 
668.  approved  July  15.  1942 — active  member- 
ship In  the  DAV  Is  open  only  to  those  Amer- 
icans whose  bodies  bear  the  scars  of  wounds 
or  injuries,  or  the  blight  of  ailments  or  dis- 
abilities Incurred  dtarlng.  or  by  reason  of. 
active  service  during  time  of  war  in  the 
armed  forces  of  the  United  States,  or  of 
some  country  allied  with  It. 

More  and  more  wounded  and  disabled  vet- 
erans of  World  War  n  are  becoming  active 
members  of  the  DAV. 

Ellglbles  may  become  life  members  of  the 
DAV  upon  payment  of  a  fee  of  $100  ($50. 
if  born  before  January  1.  1902 »  In  cash,  or  by 
a  down-payment  of  $5.  or  more,  plus  such 
installments  as  will  complete  payment  of 
the  ftai  fee  by  the  end  of  the  second  suc- 
ceeding  fiscal   year    (ending   on   Jime   30). 
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after  which.  If  not  fully  paid,  a  carrying 
charge  of  $5  per  year  would  accrue.  A 
growing  percentage  ere  becoming  DAV  life 
members.  Annual  membership  U  avaUable 
at  $6. 

OAV     NATIONAL     HEADQUARTZaB 

Located  at  1423  East  McMUlan  Street,  Cin- 
cinnati 6.  Ohio,  the  National  Headquarters 
of  the  DAV  takes  care  of  all  administrative 
matters  and  records,  and  publishes  the  Dis- 
abled American  Veterans  8eml-Monthly 
newspaper  containing  accurate,  up-to-date 
Information  of  Interest  and  of  value  to  dis- 
abled veterans  and  their  dependents. 

The  present  national  commander  of  the 
DAV  Is  John  L.  Oolob,  of  fllbblng,  Minn.,  a 
severely  wounded  World  War  I  veteran,  who 
has  had  a  broad  background  of  experience 
In  various  local,  State  and  national  DAV 
activities,  which  qualify  him  to  lead  an  or- 
ganization composed  exclusively  of  America's 
disabled  war  veterans. 

lU  national  adjutant.  Vivian  D.  Corbly. 
has  been  secretary-treaturer  (business  man- 
ager) of  the  organization,  and  editor  of  Its 
newspaper  since  1925.  Capt.  Cicero  F.  Ho- 
gan  is  his  able  assistant. 

The  largest  bank  In  Cincinnati— the  Fifth 
Third  Union  Trtist  Co.— has,  for  28  years, 
beon  the  depository  for  the  funds  of  both 
the  DAV  and  its  incorporated  trusteeship, 
the  DAV  Service  Foundation.  Officials 
handling  funds  have  always  l)een  adequately 
bonded  by  the  Fidelity  &  Deposit  Co.,  of 
Maryland. 

national  service  set-up 
The  national  service  headquarters  of  the 
DAV  !s  now  located  in  a  beautiful  building 
at  1701  Eighteenth  Street  NW..  Washington  9. 
D.  C.  which  was  acquired  by  the  organiza- 
tion In  1946. 

In  this  Washington  office  are  located  the 
department  of  claims,  headed  by  William  E. 
Tate;  the  department  on  legislation,  headed 
by  FrancU  Sullivan;  and  the  department  of 
public  relations  and  employment,  headed 
by  Mlllnrd  W.  Rice.  In  addition  to  thesa 
service  departmenU,  the  DAV  service  head- 
quarters has  as  Its  office  manager  John  E, 
Felghner,  assistant  national  adjutant.  All 
of  tbeaa  various  departments  are  staffed  by 
trained  experts,  all  of  whom  are  themselves 
war  wounded  or  disabled  veterans. 

These  DAV  national  officers  know  all  about 
the  technical  complications  that  disabled 
veterans  must  overcome  factually  to  prove 
the  service  connections  of  their  disabilities 
to  the  snUsfsctlon  of  the  rating  agencies  of 
the  Veterans'  AdmlnUtratlon,  under  the 
limitations  and  rebtrlctlons  of  existing  law. 
as  legallstlcally  interpreted  and  as  admin- 
Utratlvely  applied. 

Understanding  such  vexatious  problems  by 
personal  experience,  DAV  national  service 
officers  are  naturally  more  sympathetic  than 
are  nondlsabled  veterans  or  civilians  and  are 
therefore  generally  more  effective  in  helping 
disabled  claimants  to  comply  with  technical 
requiremenU  to  prove  legal  entitlement  to 
benefiU  to  which  they  may  be  lawfully  and 
equlUbly  entitled. 

EMPLOYMENT    PROGRAM 

The  DAV  has  adopted,  on  a  Nation-wide 
basis  a  man-job-matchlng  method  program 
to  provide  sulUble,  useful,  gainful  employ- 
ment for  all  disabled  veterans.  Less  than 
7  percent  of  the  Nation's  2.200.000  compen- 
sated war-disabled  veterans  are  totally  un- 
employable. The  remaining  93  percent  are 
less  than  totally  disabled  and  must,  therefore, 
supplement  their  Inadequate  compensation 
payments  with  Income  from  employment. 

This  scientific  approach  to  a  most  dis- 
tressing problem  has  produced  some  worth- 
while results  thus  far.  The  handicapped 
veteran's  remaining  abilities  have  been 
matched  with  the  requirements  of  the  Job, 
rather  than  stressing  his  disabilities.  It  has 
been  demonstrated  by  the  employment  rec- 
ord of  STich  disabled  veterans  that  they  have 
a    lew    absentee    record,    a    low    turn-over 


record,  a  low  accident  record,  a  higher  effi- 
ciency and  production  record.  It  has  thus 
been  demonstrated  that  to  hire  disatiled  vet- 
erans In  just  plain,  good  business,  bringing 
Ijeneflts  directly  to  them,  their  dependents, 
their  communities,  their  employers  and  tax- 
payers generally. 

AN    INVESTMENT    IN    PATRIOTISM 

It  Is  definitely  in  the  Interest  of  all  Amer- 
icans that  the  fight  for  Justice  be  made  for 
those  who  have  sacrificed  their  youth  and 
a  part  of  their  bodies  or  their  health  in 
our  country's  most  hazardous  occupation — 
Its  mlUtary  and  naval  services  during  time 
of  war. 

The  faith  must  be  kept  with  those  who 
have  made  such  sacrifices  in  the  past,  as 
well  as  with  those  who  are,  or  have  been, 
dependent  upon  these  heroes,  so  that  other 
young  men  who,  in  the  future,  may  be 
called  upon  to  make  similar  sacrifices,  will 
have  the  assurance,  on  the  basis  of  past 
performance,  that  if  they,  too,  should  also 
be  so  unfortunate  they  will  not  be  per- 
mitted to  become  mere  forgotten  heroes. 

The  determination  of  the  DAV  to  see  to 
It  that  America's  disabled  veterans  are  ade- 
quately provided  for  should  be  generously 
supported,  as  a  public  investment  in  the 
future  patriotism  of  oui  youth,  and  as  prac- 
tical patriotism  which  brings  huge  humani- 
tarian and  financial  dividends  to  every  com- 
munity, to  every  SUte,  and  to  our  country. 

As  a  veteran  myself.  It  is  a  pleasure  for 
me  to  commend  the  service  program  of  the 
DAV  and  I  am  sure  it  merits  the  considera- 
tion and  support  of  the  entire  country. 
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HON.  KENNETH  B.  KEATING 

OF  NIW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIV18 

Thursday.  May  6,  1948 
Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
March  28  last  year  I  introduced  H.  R. 
2850.  which  was  designed  to  grant  addi- 
tional Ux  deduction.s  (rom  gross  Income 
for  certain  necessary  expen-ses  which  fall 
most  heavily  upon  those  with  modest  in- 
comes. 

Among  these  items  was  Included  the 
expenses  paid  by  a  working  wife,  or 
widow,  lor  nursery  care  or  wages  of  a 
housekeeper.  Although  this  bill  er- 
roneously and  unfortunately  became 
known  as  a  baby  sitter  bill,  it  wiis.  of 
course,  never  contemplated  that  there 
should  be  an  expense  deduction  b<;yond 
the  amount  necessarily  paid  for  house- 
keeping and  nursery  care  during  the  pe- 
riod when  the  wife  or  mother  was  re- 
quired to  be  at  work. 

I  was  given  a  brief  hearing  on  thl«;  bill 
last  year.  To  the  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means  now  en- 
gaged, I  understand,  in  consideration  of 
revisions  in  the  Revenue  Act.  I  recom- 
mend further  careful  consideration  of 
the  views  then  expressed  regarding  pro- 
posed amendments  to  section  23  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code. 

A  special  situation  has.  however,  been 
caUed  to  my  attention  which  seems  to  me 
unusually  deserving.  It  would  be  cov- 
ered by  my  previous  bill.  It  embraces, 
however,  a  much  more  limited  category 
of  taxpayers,  who,  it  seems  to  me.  have  a 


peculiar  claim  for  special  consideration. 
These  are  the  widows  of  the  men  who 
fell  in  World  War  I  and  World  War  II. 
Many  of  them  have  been  forced  by  their 
widowhood  to  go  to  work  to  support 
themselves  and  their  children. 

This  situation  was  called  forcibly  to 
my  attention  by  the  national  treasurer 
of  the  Gold  Star  Society  of  American 
War  Widows  and  Orphans.  According- 
ly. I  have  introduced  today  a  measure 
which  would  add  a  new  subsection  to 
section  23  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
to  provide  for  a  tax  deduction  for  neces- 
sary expenses  paid  to  a  nursery  or  house- 
keeper by  a  working  widow  of  a  World 
War  I  or  World  n  deceased  veteran. 
These  brave  women,  who  are  struggling 
to  carry  on  as  they  know  their  hu.sbands 
would  want  them  to  do.  and  are  finding 
it.  in  countless  instances,  extremely  dif- 
ficult to  keep  their  heads  above  water 
and  furnish  comfortable  support  to  their 
children,  deserve,  not  alone  our  com- 
mendation, but  this  tangible  evidence 
that  we,  as  legislators,  are  conscious  of 
the  problem  which  they  face  an  ready 
to  lend  a  sympathetic  ear. 

The  cost  of  this  relief  will  not  be  great. 
Its  far-reaching  and  beneficial  results 
will  be  extensive. 

Very  properly,  this  Congress  has  en- 
acted several  measures  designed  to  as- 
sist In  various  ways  those  who  answered 
their  country's  call  in  time  of  war.  We 
must  never  allow  ourselves  to  forget, 
however,  that  some  of  those  with  whgm 
we  served,  never  returned  to  their  fam- 
ilies and  their  homes.  They  are  not 
here.  They  never  will  be  here  to  speak 
for  themselves.  To  them,  it  is  not  with- 
in our  power  to  give  anything  except  our 
homage  and  respect.  To  their  loved 
ones,  however,  we  can  repay  in  part  the 
debt  owed  by  a  grateful  Nation  to  these 
fallen  heroes.  In  lightening,  in  some 
measure,  the  financial  burden  which 
they  mast  undergo  through  the  loso  of 
the  breadwinner  of  the  family. 

On  behalf  of  these  working  women, 
widowed  by  war.  I  bespeak  support  for 
this  measure  from  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  and  the  Members  of 
the  House,  ^___^.^^_____ 

Failvre  To  Extend  Reciprocal  Trade  Pro- 
gram Would  Be  To  Shirk  Datiei  of 
World  Leadership 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILBUR  D.  MILLS 

OF  ARKANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  6.  1948 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  Baton  Rouge  (La.)  State  Times 
of  March  4,  1948: 

SUALL  WE   DOUBLE   BACK? 

The  arguments  are  old  and  badly  shop- 
worn, but  there's  more  than  a  possibility 
that  extension  of  the  reclprocal-uade  law 
may  be  beaten  by  men  like  Senator  Binxis, 
of  Nebraska,  and  Representative  KNtrrsow, 
of  Minnesota,  if  they  can  work  up  a  bcare 
over  the  recent  decline  In  farm  prices.     They 
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of  the  measure  will  haul  out 
that  any  lowering  of  tariffs 
injure  many  vital  domestic 
Thafs  what  Senator  BxTTLia  has 
for  years.    Thafs  the  argument 
opposition  to  the  tariff  adjvut- 
to  by  the  United  States  with 
last  year, 
these    agreements,    we    matched 
reductions  by  the  other  coun- 
talks    at    Geneva,    Switzerland, 
these    agreements    were    almost 
year  by  the  selfishness  of  the 
Congress.     Remember  the  oc- 
.  during  the  preliminary  nego- 
Oeneva.  a  dozing  Congress  ap- 
whlch  would  have  made  It  al- 
for  Australians  and  South 
11   their   wool   to   the  United 
bill  was  later  killed,  but  lu  pas- 
wrecked    the    conference    In 


mean  to  subject  every  reciprocal  tariff-reduc- 
tion deal  to  approval  by  Congress,  which 
would  bring  on  the  kind  of  old-style  logroU- 
Ing  that  led  to  the  Hawley-Smoot  Act.  And 
when  President  Truman  signed  a  mutually 
beneficial  agreement  to  exchange  nonmill- 
tary  goods  with  Czechoslovakia.  Republicans 
tried  to  create  an  Impression  that  he  was 
trafficking  dangerously  with  potential  ene- 
mies, and  threatened  tighter  restrictions  In 
the  extension  of  the  law. 

In  these  circumstances,  closed-door  pro- 
ceedings Inevitably  suggest  an  effort  to  put 
through  a  quick  reversal  of  the  popular  14- 
year-old  freer-trade  policy  without  bringing 
down  the  flood  of  protests  which  open  hear- 
ings would  produce. 


y(  ars. 


argument  against  lowering  the 
li^ports  Is  that  this  would  allow 
foreign  goods  to  flood  the  coun- 
dlsadvantage  of  American  labor 
It  Just  isn't  so  at  this  date,  nor 
to   tM   so   anytime   within    the 
considering  the  lack  of  pro- 
the  rest  of  the  world, 
producers  Interests  have,  If  any- 
over-safeguardsd  since  the  reel- 
law  was  passed    14  years  ago. 
continue  to  be  protected:  their  lob- 
e  than  powerful  enough  to  see  to 

\o  valid  argument  for  killing  the 

1  rade  law.     Its  extension  will  be 

morale  builder  as  a  direct  stlmu- 

International  trade.    If  we  double  back 

and  do  not  extend  the  law.  we 

returned     to    Isolationism     and 

of  our  duties  of  world  leadership. 
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party  vote,  a  House  8Ul)Com- 
ded   to   conduct   closed   hearings 
to  extend  the  expiring  Reclp- 
Agreement   Act.     Congressman 
who  managed  this  law  while  the 
were    In   control,   protested   that 
mean  a  return  to  the  secrecy  In 
1  Uwley-Smoot  Tariff  Act  was  writ- 
closed  doors,  with  high-tariff  lob- 
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or 

HON.  A.  L  MILLER 

or  NKBEASXA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  6.  1948 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Nebraska.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks. I  Include  In  the  Appendix  of  the 
RicoRD  a  letter  from  General  Wainwright 
dealing  with  the  great  work  Gen.  Douglas 
MacArthur  has  carried  on  In  the  Pacific. 
He  feels,  as  do  many  Members  of  Con- 
gresj,  that  General  MacArthur  ought  to 
be  brought  back  to  the  United  States  to 
give  testimony  before  the  several  com- 
mittee.>  in  Congress  on  the  Japanese 
situation. 

The  letter  follows: 

HEADQtTAKTZItS. 

National  Vitzkans  CoMMrrrci 
roB  MacAkthuk  roa  Pxxsioknt. 

SeiD  York.  N.  Y.,  May  8.  t94t. 
Hon.  A.  L.  MiLLza. 

Member  of  Congress. 

House  Ofnce  Building. 

Watliington.  D  C. 

DXAR  Mb.  MiLLza:  There  Is  no  question  more 
Imfxirtnnt  to  the  future  of  the  United  States 
and  the  western  world  than  that  of  our  na- 
tional preparedness.  No  man  In  this  country 
suffered  more  t>ecause  of  our  lack  of  pre- 
paredness, except  possibly  myself,  than  Doug- 
las MacArthur.  General  MacArthur.  through 
bitter  personal  experience,  knew  In  every 
phase — from  air  to  ground  and  naval— what 
lack  of  preparedness  can  do  under  the  vicious 
attack  without  warning  of  an  utterly  ruth- 
less enemy.  He  knows  exactly  what  prepared- 
ness means  to  the  United  States  through  his 
long  struggle  back  to  victory  In  the  Pacific — 
when  he  not  only  had  to  fight  the  enemy 
against  overwhelming  odds  but  struggled 
continuously  to  obtain  personnel  and  equip- 
ment. 

General  MacArthur  knows  better  than  any 
man  living  that  whatever  assault  may  be 
originated  from  the  air  must  be  finally  de- 
termined on  the  ground.  He  knows  only  too 
well  that  the  present  enemies  of  the  United 
States  and  our  world  desire  first  to  accom- 
plish their  objectives  of  the  destruction  of 
our  constitutional  democracy  by  means  of 
revolution  and  civil  war.  Their  last  resort 
only  would  b«  real  war  from  the  land.  sea.  and 
air.  Revolution  and  clvU  war  must  be  largely 
met  from  the  ground. 

There  Is  no  officer  In  the  United  States 
armed  forces  whose  experience  In  any  degree 
equals  that  of  General  MacArthur.  The 
viewpoint  of  the  average  civilian  on  those 
subjects  Is  to  a  greater  or  lesser  degree  theo- 
retical. This  Is  no  time  for  theory.  It  Is  the 
time  now  for  definite,  practical  action.  Why 
does  the  Congrtss  of  the  United  States  not 


order  General  MacArthur  back  to  testify  be- 
fore It  and  give  the  country  the  tjenefit  of 
his  vast  knowledge  on  these  dominant,  all- 
consuming  necessities  of  today? 

There  Is  no  man,  civilian  or  military,  who 
equals  the  practical  knowledge  of  Douglas 
MacArthur  as  to  international  conditions, 
particularly  as  they  apply  to  the  all  present 
subversive  influences.  He  knows  because  he 
has  lived  through  them.  He  by  himself  has 
had  to  meet  these  conditions,  both  as  a  mili- 
tary man  and  as  a  great  civil  administrator. 
The  record  of  his  civil  administration  in 
Japan  is  unequaled  by  any  other  man  today 
in  this  tortured  and  torn  world— tortured 
and  torn  because  the  Issues  and  questions 
have  not  been  squarely  met  and  eliminated. 

There  Is  no  man  living  who  knows  more 
about  the  cost  of  preparedness  and  the  cost 
of  meeting  of  subversive  elements  than 
Douglas  MacArthur.  Why?  Because  he  has 
lived  through  these  questions  of  costs  both 
as  a  great  and  successful  military  comman- 
der In  war  and  a  great  civil  national  admin- 
istrator during  times  of  most  difficult  peace. 

Gentlemen,  your  duty  to  these  United 
States  demands  that  you  summon  Douglas 
MacArthur  to  appear  before  you  immedi- 
ately, and  give  our  country  the  vast  benefit 
of  his  unlimited  practical  experience  and 
knowledge. 

With  kindest  regards  and  best  wishes  for 
success.  I  am. 

Sincerely, 

J.  M.  Wainxight, 
General.  United  States  Army.  Retired, 

Chairman. 


Prayer  of  Rev.  Dr.  Joseph  F.  Thoming 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  J.  GLENN  BEALL 

or   M.'MTLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATTVIS 
Thursday.  May  6,  1948 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remark.i  In  the  Record,  I 
Include  the  prayer  offered  by  the  Rev- 
erend Dr.  Joseph  F.  Thornlng,  a  resident 
of  my  district,  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives on  April  14,  1948. 

It  was  most  appropriate  that  Dr. 
Thornlng  offer  prayer  on  Pan  American 
Day.  He  has  long  been  interested  in  and 
has  worked  untiringly  for  the  good- 
neighbor  policy.  He  was  singularly 
honored  by  the  Republic  of  Venezuela 
when  he  was  the  only  ecclesiastic  In  the 
whole  world  Invited  as  an  honor  guest  for 
the  Inauguration  of  President  Don  Ro- 
mulo  Gallegos. 

The  Reverend  Dr.  Joseph  P.  Thornlng, 
associate  editor  of  "The  Americas"  and 
"World  Affairs,"  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

In  the  name  of  the  Father  and  of  the 
Son  and  of  the  Holy  Spirit.     Amen. 

Almighty  God,  Father  of  light  and  love, 
look  down  with  favor  upon  the  Speaker  of 
this  House  and  bestow  Thy  t>enedlctlon  uix>n 
all  the  Members  of  the  United  States  Con- 
gress. 

Trusting  In  the  merits  of  Thy  Divine  Son. 
Our  Redeemer,  we  offer  our  devoted  prayers, 
on  this  Pan-American  Day.  1948.  for  each 
and  every  memtier  of  the  United  States  dele- 
gation at  Santa  Fe  de  Bogota.  Colombia,  as 
well  as  for  all  their  colleagues  from  the  other 
American  Republics.  Crown  their  work  with 
complete  success.  Protect  our  Good  Neigh- 
bors and  ourselves,  dear  Saviour,  from  the 
deceits  and  violence  of  the  Nazl-mlnded  fol- 
lowers of  Karl  Mars;   dlspwrs*  the  minions 
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of  wickedness  who  would  destroy  the  spiritual 
unity  of  the  Americas;  preserve,  by  Thy  Grace, 
the  Ideals  of  truth.  Justice,  and  charity, 
which  are  the  best  pledge  of  freedom  and 
democracy. 

Bless,  we  beseech  Thee,  the  deliberations 
of  this  body  and  the  conference  of  our  brother 
Americans,  assembled  under  the  banners  of 
Inter-Amerlcan  friendship.  Grateful  for  Thy 
divine  gifts,  we  Implore  a  special  blessing 
for  the  children  of  America  that  they  may 
grow  strong  and  happy  in  one  world,  peace- 
ful, but  with  llt>erty.  This  we  ask  In  the 
holy  name  of  God.  our  life  and  our  Insplra- 
tlon.     Amen. 


America's  efforts  for  prosperity  and  peace. 
And  why  this  coimtry  simply  cannot  afford 
to  faU  or  falter  now  in  lU  long-time  leader- 
ship of  a  world  movement  to  lower  trade 
barriers  by  mutual  agreements  among  na- 
tions. 

But  what  ought  to  rally  overwhelming 
support  for  the  program  are  the  secret  hear- 
ings dictated  by  Mr.  Geaehazt  and  other 
high-tariff  Republicans.  They  are  convinc- 
ing evidence  of  a  desire  and  a  plan  to  stab 
reciprocal  trade  to  death  In  the  dark.  Men 
of  good  Intentions  do  not  fear  the  light. 


Do  the  Repoblicans  Plan  To  Stab  Recip- 
rocal Trade  to  Death  in  the  Dark? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  AIME  J.  FORAND 

OF  EUOOK  I&X..AND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATTVES 

Thursday,  May  6.  1948 

Mr.  FORAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Recofd,  I  include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  Washington  Daily  News  of  May 
5,  1948,  which  analyzes  very  forcefully 
the  dangers  to  democratic  government 
from  formulating  such  important  poli- 
cies as  tariff  and  international  trade  in 
closed  sessions: 

STABBING   IM   THX   DARK 

A  few  Congressmen— members  of  the  House 
Ways  and  Means  Subcommittee  on  Tariffs — 
are  holding  secret  hearings  on  the  bill  for  a 
3-year  extension  of  the  Reciprocal  Trade 
Agreements  Act. 

The  hearings  concern  momentovia  public 
business.  But  the  public  Is  not  allowed  to 
attend  them.  The  press  Is  barred.  And  the 
only  cltlrens  Invited  to  testify  are  certain 
technical  experu.  most  of  whom  seem  to  b« 
chtofljf  expert  at  lobbying  for  high  tariffs. 

There  have  been  many  protesu  against  the 
secrecy  of  these  hearings.  But  the  subcom- 
mittee's Republican  chairman.  Representa- 
tive B.  W.  OaAaHABT,  of  California,  has  dis- 
missed them  thus: 

"I  can't  see  that  any  useful  purpose  would 
be  served  by  llslenlng  to  spokesmen  lor  a 
bunch  of  ladles'  sewing  societies  reading 
sutements  prepared  by  the  State  Depart- 
ment." 

Mr.  GaARHABTS  utterance  should  be  long 
remembered.  It  typifies  an  arrogant  atU- 
tude  toward  tariff-malting  and  InternaUonal 
Uada  which,  when  assumed  by  Republicans 
In  the  pest,  has  done  their  party— and  the 
coimtry — grievous  harm;  an  attitude  which, 
If  the  Republican  majority  In  Congress  as- 
sumes it  now,  will  do  far  greater  harm  In 
the  future. 

The  fact  Is  that  spokesmen  for  many  farm, 
labor,  business.  Industrial,  and  consumer  or- 
ganizations asked  for  the  right  to  attend 
the  hearings  and  to  tell  why  they  agree  with 
the  State  Department  that  the  reciprocal 
trade  program  should  be  continued  with- 
out crippling  amendment  or  limitation. 

Denied  that  right  by  Mr.  Gcaxhart's  ob- 
vious contempt  lor  public  opinion,  they  are 
to  have  a  substitute  opportunity  for  public 
expression.  In  Washington,  on  May  14.  the 
Citizens'  Committee  for  Reciprocal  World 
Trade  wiU  conduct  "the  people's  hearings" 
on  RTA.  These  hearings  will  be  open.  The 
prefis  can  report  them.  And  all  Members 
of  Congress  will  be  urged  to  attend  them. 
The  "people's  hearings"  wUl  help  to  dram- 
atlae  the  Issue.  Through  them  more  citl- 
sens  will  learn  why  full  extension  of  the 
reciprocal    trade    program    la    e&sentlal    to 


Defense  Analysis  Urged 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
oi 

HON.  FREDERIC  R.  CCUDERT,  JR. 

OF  NXW   YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  6.  1948 

Mr.  COUDERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rkc- 
ORD,  I  include  the  following  article  by 
Hanson  W.  Baldwin,  the  New  York  Times 
military  expert,  which  appeared  in  the 
Times  of  May  2.  I  commend  this  very 
timely  and  thoughtful  comment  to  the 
attention  of  Members: 
Defense   Analysis   Urged— Precipttating  of 

War   Is   Held   Possible   bt   Ovekbalancino 

Mn-rtART  Preparedness 

(By  Hanson  W.  Baldwin)    • 

Political  cross  currents  of  an  election  year 
and  confusion  aljout  the  Imminence  of  emer- 
gency continued  last  week  to  cloud  the  de- 
fense picture. 

Congrees.  in  Its  consideration  of  the  pro- 
grams for  strengthening  the  armed  services 
seemed  to  be  galloping  off  in  all  directions 
at  once,  and  lU  somewhat  frenetic  horse- 
back actions  were  certainly  not  guided  Into 
the  road  of  reason  by  shouU  of  "Olddap" 
uttered  In  a  Babel  of  tongues  by  the  armed 
services,  each  eager  for  the  maximum  amotmt 
of  public  funds. 

The  Senate  and  House  seem  to  be  on  the 
verge  of  hasty  and  Ill-considered  action;  It 
is  high  time  Congress  psused,  stepped  t)ack 
and  took  a  good  long  look  at  the  entire 
defense  problem  to  put  the  whole  picture  In 
perspective. 

conflict  now  joined 

That  perspective  must  Include  not  only 
purely  mUltary  measures,  but  the  European 
recovery  program,  aid  to  Greece,  Turkey,  and 
China,  the  projected  mUltary  lend-lease  pro- 
gram for  strengthening  the  armed  forces  of 
our  friends  in  Europe,  and  all  other  measures 
which  Influence  the  conflict,  now  Joined, 
between  the  United  SUtes  and  the  nations 
of  the  western  world,  and  Russia  and  her 
satellites. 

We  are,  and  have  been  for  some  time,  in 
a  cold  war  with  Rxissla.  If  we  lose  that 
cold  war  we  shall  surely  be  in  a  hot  war,  or 
shooting  war.  If  we  win  It  we  shall  quite 
probably  be  able  to  avert,  car  postpone  the 
shooting  war,  cr  at  the  very  least.  If  the 
bombs  start  dropping,  we  shall  be  In  a  far 
better  position  to  win  a  shooting  war. 

This  very  clearly  means  that  ptirely  mili- 
tary measures  must  be  coordintted  carefully 
with  other  meastires;  if  we  overlaalance  mili- 
tary preparedness  at  the  expense  of  other 
preparedness  we  may  well  precipitate  what 
we  are  trying  to  avert. 

Nor  must  we  make  the  mistake  of  trying 
to  provide  absolute  security.  The  United 
States,  even  during  this  period  of  cold  war, 
cannot  poeslbly  organize  and  maintain  with- 
out disastrous  results  to  our  economy  and 
our  aims  armed  forces  large  enough— par- 


ticularly an  army  large  enotigh— to  prevent 
by  physical  means  the  eruption  of  the  Rus- 
sian Army  Into  western  Europe. 

Such  an  ambition  would  probably  mean 
the  maintenance  of  at  least  1.000.000  Amer- 
ican troops  in  Europe,  backed  up  by  hundreds 
of  thotisands  In  this  cotuitry.  The  real  de- 
terrent to  Russian  aggression  in  the  West 
Is  not.  and  cannot  be.  the  forces  we  can 
maintain  there. 

The  real  deterrent  Is  absolutely  certain 
knowledge  in  the  Kremlin  that  armed  aggres- 
sion by  them  will  mean  shooting  war  with  us. 
In  other  words,  the  yardstick  of  relative 
security  In  Europe  Is  not  merely  the  numlier 
of  Americans  In  uniform  there.  It  Is  that,  in 
small  part,  but  It  is  much  more;  it  is  also 
political  guaranties  against  aggression  to 
western  Europe;  it  is  also  the  economic  re- 
habillUtion  of  Europe  and  the  rehabilitation 
of  the  military  power  of  the  west. 

If  France,  for  Instance,  had  100  well- 
equipped  divisions,  ready  for  lixstant  mot>il- 
Izatlon  today,  the  whole  complexion  of 
European  politics  would  be  different.  Yet 
France  can  organize  those  100  divisions  only 
if  we  help  her  with  equipment  and  In  other 
ways. 

Our  own  Army's  estimates  of  the  cost  of 
equipping  25  divisions  of  oiir  own  with  the 
most  modern  equipment  reach  $7,000,000,000 
over  a  4-year  period;  some  estimates  are 
more  than  double  this  figure.  How  much 
would  the  reequlpment  of  100  French  divi- 
sions cost? 

Congress  has  no  Idea,  and  yet  clearly  we 
cannot  make  plans  to  build  up  otir  own 
forces  without  correlating  them  with  plans 
to  build  up  the  forces  of  our  allies.  To  do 
so  is  to  legislate  blindly. 

COST  A  major  ELXMEMT 

Cost  \B — end  must  be — a  major  element 
in  our  defense  calculations.  Congrees,  so  far. 
has  blithely  dismissed  it.  A  great  tax  re- 
duction bill  has  Jiist  loeen  passed.  Yet  plans 
Congress  Is  now  considering  will  Increase 
the  cost  of  the  Army  alone  to  more  than 
18.300,000,000  annually  by  .052. 

The  70-group  Air  Force  Is  going  to  cost 
at  least  $7,500,000,000  by  the  same  year;  the 
expanded  Navy  will  add  at  least  16.000,000,- 
000,  probably  much  more,  to  tbeee  figures. 

There  U  thvu  clearly  projected  an  annual 
defense  budget  of  at  least  $21,700,000,000 
without  inclusion  of  cost«  for  atomic  energy 
and  other  related  military  expenditures.  Mr. 
Beardsley  RumI  foresees  defense  budgets  of 
$30,000,000,000  annually  within  a  few  yean. 
What  are  the  Implications  to  our  national 
economy  of  such  budgets?  Are  we  to  be- 
come a  bankrupt  state  In  our  efforts  to  pro- 
vide security?  Too  little  noted  was  one  pas- 
sage In  the  testimony  of  Secretary  of  Defense 
James  Porrestal: 

"You  cannot  get  a  big  military  program 
unless  you  cease  the  making  of  motor  cars 
and  washing  machines  and  refrigerators." 

Production  and  raw-material  controls,  al- 
locations and  rationing  will,  In  other  words, 
be  necessary.  Where  do  they  start  and  where 
do  they  end?  Housing  Is  a  badly  needed  de- 
fense measure — ^no  matter  In  what  terms  de- 
fense Is  Judged — In  this  country.  Will  build- 
ing materials  be  largely  or  entirely  seques- 
tered for  military  use? 

What  about  truclts,  machine  tools,  rolling 
equipment — all  badly  needed  overseas  and 
also  needed  for  military  production?  Who 
gets  what? 

Has  Congress  faced  up  to  the  problem  of 
what  $20,000,000,000  to  $30,000,000,000  defense 
budgets  would  mean  to  our  whole  economy 
and  to  the  Eiiropean  recovery  program?  The 
answer  is  clearly  "No." 

There  is,  as  part  of  the  great  fog  of  un- 
certainty which  seems  to  have  made  the  con- 
grefsloiial  course  more  bimnbllng  than  usual, 
the  lesser  uncertainty  of  the  time  factor  of 
emergency. 

Again,  too  little  noticed,  had  been  Mr.  Fcm-- 
restal's  testimony  that  "the  problem  we  have 
to  face  Is  that  we  set  up  a  plan  last  year 
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EXTP^SION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  NOAH  M.  MASON 

or   ILUNOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  May  6.  1948 

Mr.  MAi  ON.  Mr.  Speaker.  Sunday  Is 
MotRer's  I  ►ay.  a  day  set  aside  to  medi- 
tate upon  motherhood,  the  glories  of 
motherhood,     the     responsibilities     of 


fm^  r 


motherhood,  the  sacrifices  of  mother- 
hood, and  the  far-reaching  influence  of 
a  good  mother  in  a  good  home. 

The  following  Mothers'  E>ay  message 
by  Rev,  C.  E.  B.  Ward,  executive  secre- 
tary, the  League  for  the  American 
Home.  Inc..  55  West  Forty-second 
Street.  New  York  City,  is  so  appropriate 
and  timely  during  these  trying  days  of 
world  travail  that  I  include  it  as  a  part 
of  my  remarks  for  the  consideration  of 
my  colleagues  and  the  American  public 
in  general: 

MOTHU'S  DAT   Mta&SGI 

(By  Rev.  C.  X.  B.  Ward) 
Mother's  Day  hlghllght.s  mothers'  unparal- 
leled opportunity  for  molding  youth. 

I.  cMnj>Hooo  IS  Tin  timb 

Hitler  taught  the  world  Solomon's  lesson 
given  centuries  before — "If  you  catch  a  chUd 
early  enough  you  can  teach  It  to  hate  or 
love  as  you  please." 

On  this  philosophy  of  "Early  Enough" 
Hitler  conditioned  all  Germany  to  hate  and 
kill. 

How  early  Is  early  enough?  The  editor 
of  an  educational  magaalne  says,  the  char- 
acter of  SO  percent  of  youth  Is  formed  be- 
fore the  age  of  10.  The  Catholic  Church 
seta  the  age  at  7.  A  college  president  says 
the  first  5  years.  Modern  psychology  says 
the  permanent  bent  Is  determined  t)efor« 
the  child  Is  3  years  old.  A  world  famous 
clergyman  says  child  character  t>egtns  form- 
ing from  the  day  it  Is  born.  The  head  of 
the  New  York  Psychological  Center  says  the 
strategic  time  is  when  the  child  Is  too  young 
to  understand  but  not  too  young  to  accept — 
that  unconscious  period  when  the  child,  ab- 
sorbing the  world  around  It.  is  wax  to  re- 
ceive but  marble  to  retain. 

The  hand  that  rocks  the  cradle,  tucks  baby 
In  bed.  lifts  it  Into  Its  high  chair  and  feeds 
It.  does  Indeed  rule  the  world. 

Any  effective  youth  program  must  regard 
chUdhood  as  the  time.  Later  days  may  be- 
long to  other  persons  and  Institutions. 

n.    HOME   IS  TMS   PUkCB 

ChUdhood  reprcaenU  divine  timing. 
Therefore,  home  Is  the  place  because  Ood  set 
the  solitary  In  families  where  fathers  and 
mothers  can  personally  deal  with  their  own 
Children  individually  from  Infancy,  the  small 
group  facUltatlng  Intensive  moral  and  spirit- 
ual Instruction. 

Home  ts  the  universal  agent.  Every  per- 
■on  getting  Into  the  world  In  a  decent  way 
eomea  through  a  home.  More  youth  enter 
the  career  of  homemaklng  than  enter  all 
other  professions  combined,  thus  demanding 
compulsory  parent  training.  Home  Is  the 
only  agency  reaching  every  child  from 
Infancy. 

Home  Influences  persist  through  life  and 
these  ramify  through  every  phase  of  life: 
Palth.  character,  citizenship  In  a  democracy, 
crime  prevention;  and  when  trained  parents 
teach  their  children  to  have  good  will  to 
peoples  across  all  borders  these  homes  be- 
come the  Indispensable  factor  for  world  peace. 
Our  Secretary  of  Slate  recently  declared. 
"Our  foreign  policy  has  entered  the  home 
and  taken  Its  place  at  the  family  table." 

Home  Is  the  place  where  America  will 
hold  its  rendezvous  with  destiny.  With 
18.000.000  children  t>etween  the  ages  of  7 
and  14  on  the  loose,  according  to  a  Gov- 
ernment bureau,  without  adequate  parental 
guidance,  the  future  Is  anything  but  hope- 
ful. 

m.   acLiciON  IS  ths  powxa 

A  house  Is  a  residence.  Religion  makes  It 
a  home.  Three  hundred  years  ago  a  young 
immigrant  and  his  bride  on  their  marriage 
day  agreed  to  kneel  and  pray  with  and  for 
each  other  every  day  of  their  lives.  They 
put  this  agreement  in  writing  and  signed  it. 


Their  children  growing  up  In  this  atmosphere 
followed  their  parents'  example  and  did  the 
same,  and  their  children  for  10  generations. 
There  has  been  no  crime,  delinquency,  or  di- 
vorce In  their  descendants  for  300  yeara. 
There  have  been  distinguished  clergymen, 
musicians,  teachers,  all  descendants  are  law- 
abiding  cltlaens.  "FamUlee  that  pray  to- 
gether stay  together." 

"I  have  no  trouble  with  children  from  old- 
fashioned  homes  who  believe  In  God."  says  a 
Juvenile  Judge.  The  head  of  the  FBI  says. 
"The  present  lawless  condition  of  youth  can 
be  cured  only  by  old-fashioned  hones  and  re- 
ligion." 

During  the  First  World  War  boys  of  30  na- 
tionalities and  8  major  religions,  to  their  con- 
stant amazement,  lived  In  the  spiritually  In- 
spired Marvel  House  homes  In  the  unity  of  a 
perfect  brotherhood.  wbUe  their  brothers  and 
fathers  across  the  sea  were  fighting  each 
other. 

Religion  Is  the  power  that  eradicates  crime, 
prevents  the  broken  homes  of  divorce,  makes 
all  nations  good  neighbors. 

The  formula  for  the  spiritual  atomic  force 
needed  to  shake  the  world  is  spirituaUy  In- 
spired homes.     It  Is  Just  as  simple  as  that. 


Capitalism'i  Worst  Foes  Area't  Reds  at  All 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  F.  H.  LICHTENW ALTER 

or  FINNSTLVAMU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATTVSS 

Thursday.  May  6,  194S 

Mr.  LICHTENW  ALTER  Mr.  Speak- 
er, under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Record,  I  include  the  following  edi- 
torial which  appeared  in  the  Saturday 
Evening  Post  April  24,  1948: 
CArcrAuaM'a  woaer  roas  amkht  axse  at  all 

A  few  weeks  ago  Emll  Schram.  president  of 
the  New  York  Stock  Exchange,  told  the  Sen- 
ate Finance  Committee  that  over  the  past  2 
years  several  of  America's  largest  corpora- 
tions had  l>een  forced  to  withdraw  from  the 
market  laeues  of  new  securities  representing 
an  aggrefate  of  (170.000,000,  for  lack  of  pub- 
lic demand.  For  one  reason  or  another 
American  savers  and  Investors  were  unwUllng 
or  unable  to  provide  the  capital  for  new 
equipment  and  plant  expansion  for  these 
vital  Industries. 

Mr.  Schram's  testimony  gives  point  to  an 
article  which  William  E  Robinson,  vice  pres- 
ident of  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  con- 
tributed to  the  March  Issue  of  the  Clarkson 
Letter,  published  by  Clarkson  College  of 
Technology  at  Potsdam.  N.  Y.  Mr.  Robinson 
preeented  the  case  of  a  wealthy  entrepreneur 
who  had  been  invited  to  Invest  $30,000,000  In 
a  newsprint-paper  mill.  The  prospective  In- 
vestor looked  Into  the  matter,  and  according 
to  Mr.  Robinson,  came  up  with  this  result: 

"Fbr  an  Investment  of  around  MO.OOO.OOO. 
he  and  his  associates  could  build  a  news- 
print mill  that  would  produce  around  100.000 
tons  a  year.  At  current  prices  that  would 
give  him  gross  sales  of  roughly  99.000,000. 
•  ••  On  the  99,000.000  worth  of  sales 
there  would  be  a  gross  profit,  before  taxes, 
of  around  92,500.000.  After  taxes  he  would 
have  avaUable  for  dividends  91.500.000  net 
profit.  Out  of  his  91,500000  In  dividends, 
the  Government  gets  another  91.270.000  In 
Income  taxes — since  my  friend  and  his  pros- 
pective partners  would  be  In  the  85-percent 
tax  bracket.  So  that.  In  the  first  year  of 
operation  they  have  9230,000  net  after  taxes; 
and  the  Government  has  In  taxes  92.270.000 — 
91.000.000  from  corporate  taxes  and  91.270,- 
000  from  Income  taxes.  •  •  •  The  own- 
ers have  taken  aU  the  risks.    The  Govern- 
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ment  has  taken  ten  times  the  profit  of  the 
owners,  with  no  risk,  no  responsibility." 

The  tears,  as  Mr.  Robinson  p>olnts  out, 
are  not  for  hU  rich  friend,  who,  of  course. 
can  do  better  by  buying  the  tax-free  bonds 
of  some  States  which  is  financing  a  bonus 
for  veterans.  The  tears  are  for  the  men  who 
might  have  had  Jobs  In  the  newsprint  mill 
that  never  got  built,  and  for  the  American 
economy,  which  could  have  been  steered  a 
little  further  from  Inflation  by  this  produc- 
tion that  never  got  produced. 

The  tears  are  also  for  the  capitalist  free- 
enterprise  system,  which  has  never  been  so 
much  as  scratched  by  the  CommunlsU.  but 
Is  being  bled  to  death  by  lis  vociferous  f  rlenda 
and  alleged  well-wishers.  It  is  all  very  well 
to  wave  the  atomic  bomb  at  the  Communists, 
but  we  shall  not  have  much  to  save  If  some 
curb  Is  not  placed  on  those  here  at  home  who 
are  responsible  for  the  endless  expansion  of 
bureaucraos  and  the  continual  rise  of  Gov- 
ernment c<^ts. 

Even  within  the  present  fantastic  level  of 
expenditure,  the  tax  system  can  be  reformed 
so  as  to  remove  at  least  some  of  Its  destruc- 
tive effect  on  the  ability  of  savers  and  In- 
vestors to  save  and  Invest.  Without  an  In- 
centive for  Investors  to  provide  new  capital 
for  our  Industrial  plant,  the  new  capital 
win  more  and  more  come  from  the  Govern- 
ment—that Is.  from  the  forced  savings  of  tax- 
payers Instead  of  the  voluntary  savings  of 
people  who  see  a  chance  for  profit.  When 
that  process  has  become  the  rule,  free  enter- 
prise will  have  disappeared  from  this  countiy. 
And  when  free  enterprise  Is  dead,  the  death 
of  democracy  won't  be  far  behind. 


Noted  Colamnist  Joins  Growing  Chorus 
of  Those  Endorsing  Mundt  Bill,  H.  R. 
5852,  as  a  RaHonal,  Workable,  Con- 
stitutional, and  Constructive  Method  of 
Exposing  and  Controlling  Communist 
Activities  in  the  United  States— Rules 
Committee  Grants  Rule — House  Vote 
Scheduled  for  May  13  and  14 — Early 
Senate  Action  Sought 


Extension  of  Reciprocal  Trade  Act  Now 
More  Important  Than  Ever  Before 

EXl^IiSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WILBUR  D.  MILLS 

or  ARKANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  6.  1948 
Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
include  the  following  editorial  from  the 
Fort  Worth  (Tex.)  Press  of  March  4. 
1948: 

IMPORTANT    NOW 

President  Truman  has  asked  Congress  for 
a  3-year  extension  of  the  Reciprocal  Trade 
AgreemenU  Act.  This  14-year  old  law  au- 
thorizes the  President  to  make  agreements 
with  other  countries  for  two-way  cuts  in 
tariff  rates  and  other  barriers  to  interna- 
tional commerce. 

The  act,  Mr.  Truman  says,  Is  more  Impor- 
tant now  than  ever  before.  HU  reasons  for 
saying  that  seem  to  us  unanswerable. 

With  other  nations,  we  are  engaged  In  a 
mighty  endeavor  to  build  a  peaceful  and  pros- 
perous world.  Continued  efforts  to  stimu- 
late an  Increasing  fiow  of  trade  among  those 
nations  are  essential  to  success  of  that  en- 
deavor. 

The  reciprocal  agreements  recognize  the 
fundamental  fact  that  trade  Is  a  two-way 
business.  We  can't  go  on  forever  exporting 
more  than  we  import.  Other  countries  must 
be  able  to  sell  their  goods  to  us  If  they  are 
to  get  dollars  to  buy  our  products  and  to  re- 
pay our  loans.  When  we  Import  needed  goods 
•we  Improve  the  living  standards  of  Ameri- 
cans as  consumers,  and  at  the  same  time  v.e 
make  It  possible  to  maintain  foreign  markets 
for  our  producers.  And  the  lowering  of  trade 
barriers  encourages  private  trading  and  free 
enterprise,  as  distinct  from  Government 
trading. 
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or 


HON.  KARL  E.  MUNDT 

or   SOUTH   DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  6.  1948 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  each  mall 
brings  new  evidence  of  the  growing  cho- 
rus of  voices  endorsing  the  provisions 
and  purposes  of  H.  R.  5852,  the  so-called 
Mundt  bill  to  control  subversive  activities 
In  the  United  States. 

Members  of  the  House  and  Senate  re- 
ceiving post  cards,  letters,  and  telegrams 
opposing  this  legislation  In  the  form  it 
has  come  from  the  House  Committee  on 
Un-American   Activities   by   unanimous 
action,  would  do  well  to  squander  a  nickel 
on  the  newsstands  any  day  and  pur- 
chase a  copy  of  the  Communist  Daily 
Worker   published   in   New   York   City. 
Each  edition  of  this  Communist  smear 
sheet  and  poison  peddler  is  devoted  in 
large   part   to   hysterical   attacks   upon 
what  they  call  the  Mundt  police-state 
bill.    Evidently  the  writers  of  the  Com- 
munist Daily  Worker  have  been  too  busy 
reading  radio  bulletins  out  of  Moscow 
and  the  pages  of  Pravda  to  study  the 
provisions  of  H.  R.  5852  since  their  en- 
tire tirade  is  in  large  part  a  disorganized 
array  of  misinformation.    In  all  events, 
each  article  urges  all  whom  they  can 
Influence  or  mislead  to  "write  or  wire 
your  Congressman  and  Senator  opposing 
this  legislation." 

Members  of  Congress  can.  in  fact,  get 
a  fairly  accurate  concept  of  the  number 
of  Communists  they  have  among  their 
constituents  by  counting  the  inspired 
communications  they  receive  in  opposi- 
tion to  H.  R.  5852  as  a  result  of  this  Com- 
munist-Inspired and  financed  "write  yoiu- 
Congressman"  campaign. 

As  against  these  shrill  and  frantic  calls 
for  help  from  the  Communist  camp,  for- 
tunately. Members  of  Congress  can  con- 
trast the  unprecedented  amount>of  sound 
editorial  comment  supporting  H.  R.  5852. 
Such  papers  as  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune,  the  Washington  Evening  Star, 
the  Washington  News,  the  Washington 
Times-Herald,  the  Milwaukee  Journal, 
the  Hartford  Courant  of  Hartford,  Con- 
necticut, and  many  others  have  given 
this  legislation  their  editorial  support. 
All  but  the  Communists  and  their  closest 
associates  recognize  that  the  time  has 
come  to  take  realistic,  effective,  albeit 
moderate  and  sound  measures  to  circum- 
scribe the  treacherous  activities  of  Com- 
munists in  the  United  States.    H.  R.  5852 
proposes  action  of  that  type. 

Mr.   Speaker.  George  E.   Sokolsky  Is 
recognized  as  one  of  America's  most  tal- 


ented and  objective  columnists.  At  this 
time,  I  would  like  to  call  attention  to 
his  analysis  of  the  Mundt  bill  and  the 
valid  reasons  he  offers  for  its  passage: 

THESE  DATS 

(By  George  E.  Sokolsky) 
Usually,  when  a  congressional  committee 
or  anybody  else  wants  to  determine  whether 
a  person  Is  a  Communist,  he  asks:  "Do  you 
believe  In  or  plan  to  overthrow  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States?"  or  words  to  that 
effect. 

That  Is  a  foolish  question.  No  Communist 
wishes  or  plans  to  overthrow  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States.  He  desires  to  ex- 
tend the  power  and  authority  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  or  any  other  gov- 
ernment. 

He  desires  to  expand  Its  personnel;  to  de- 
velc^  Its  functions  untU  the  burden  of  taxes 
Is  so  great  that  it  produces  revolution  and 
confusion  and  then  the  Communists  take 
over. 

Once  they  do  take  over,  they  establish  first 
a  coalition  of  left-wing  parties:  then  a  dic- 
tatorship of  the  CommunUt  Party,  and  finally 
the  dictatorship  of  a  polltburo — or  a  small 
oligarchy  which  produces  a  proletarian  dic- 
tatorship. 

The  correctness  of  the  Mundt  bill  Is  that  it 
meets  Just  that  situation..  It  defines  the 
character  jof  the  Soviet  Russian,  the  Polish, 
the  Rumanian,  the  Yugoslavian,  anc*  other 
Communist  governments  as  a  totalitarian 
dictatorship.  That  Is  precisely  what  It  Is.  It 
is  not  a  democracy;  It  Is  not  a  social  democ- 
racy. It  Is  not  a  representative  republic. 

It  Is  a  totalitarian  dictatorship,  an  oli- 
garchy of  a  self-appointed  elite  which  en- 
slaves a  people  without  mercy. 

The  Mundt  bill  places  restrictions  upon 
Americans  which  are  ugly  and  should  be 
unnecessary.  But  they  are  not  unnecessary 
as  much  as  we  may  find  them  offensive.  The 
fact  is  that  since  1917  the  world  has  faced 
this  horrible  conspiracy;  since  1933  this  coun- 
try has  lived  In  a  nightmare  of  corruption 
of  every  tradition  of  our  people,  of  our  liter- 
ature, of  our  schools,  of  the  components  of 
our  people,  of  our  society. 

The  Communists  have  Invaded  our  Gov- 
ernment; they  spoke  for  us.  but  against  our 
Interests,  through  the  OWI;  they  managed 
to  Infiltrate  our  Army  and  Navy  during  the 
war  and  vsrote  a  literature  of  falsehood  which 
was  distributed  to  our  sons. 

Thty  have  poisoned  our  Industrial  relations 
with  the  object  of  reducing  the  productivity 
of  our  Nation  and  so  increasing  the  cost  of 
government  until  the  burden  of  debt  and 
taxation  becomes  unbearable. 

Obviously,  existing  law  Is  Inadequate  to 
meet  the  danger  of  this  fifth  column.  The 
fact  Is  that  many  Communists  still  remain 
In  public  office  and  a  Federal  grand  Jury  haa 
been  sitting  In  New  York  nearly  a  year  with- 
out result;  men  and  women  who  entered  In 
1934  Into  a  conspiracy  to  Invade  our  Govern- 
ment with  the  object  of  spying  upon  It  and 
reaching  high  places  to  do  It.  are  as  free  as 
the  wind  to  continue  their  work  of  havoc. 
The  Mundt  bUl  says: 
"•  •  •  One  result  of  this  method  of 
operation  Is  that  siich  political  organiza- 
tions are  able  to  obtain  financial  and  other 
support  from  persons  who  would  not  extend 
such  support  If  they  knew  the  true  purposes 
of  and  the  actual  nature  of  the  control  and 
Infiuence  exerted  upon  such  Communist 
fronts." 

Even  more  amazing  Is  the  fact  that  while 
communism  Is  legally  respectable,  many  well- 
intentioned  persons  continue  to  believe  that 
this  fifth  column  should  be  granted  all  the 
rights  and  privileges  of  a  traditional  Ameri- 
can political  party. 

They  are  Incapable  of  understanding  that 
all  Communists  are  agents,  by  consent,  of  a 
foreign  government,  who  serve  that  govera- 
ment  faithfully  as  a  matted  of  creed. 
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ao-called  Mundt  bill  does 
outlaw  the  Communist  Party. 
In  that  party  a  crime. 
the  preaching  of  communism 
theory.     "We    are    seeking 
he  authors  of  this  bill— 
a  body  blow  at  the  American 
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make  It  a  crime  to  attempt, 
to  establish  In  the  United 
totalitarian  dictatorship  under  for- 
It   would    require   the  Com- 
to  file  with  the  Attorney  Oen- 
a  list  of  its  officers  and  mem- 
dataOed   financial   report,   and 
th  is  requirement  could  be  heavlfy 
t ,   would    require   organizations 
rtastCnatart  m   Communist  fronts  by  the  At- 


torney General  to  llat  their  offlccra,  but  not 
their  possibly  Innocent  members.  It  would 
penalize  Government  offldala  who  employed 
communlata. 

There  are  many  other  provlalona  In  the 
bill,  which  Is  bf  mc— Ity  lonf  and  com- 
plex. Wa  hops  Oonyasa  wU  not  rush  this 
measure  to  adopttoo.  as  some  of  its  mem- 
ban  urge.  Thna  slwakl  ha  taken  to  study  it 
carefully,  to  consider  alncere  crltlclams  and 
sugfcatlons,  to  make  certain  that.  If  en- 
artad.  It  will  be  ctMistitutlanal  and  can  be 
enforced  fairly. 

But  the  screams  at  the  Commtmlst  Dally 
Worker  that  the  Mundt  bill  would  mean  a 
police  atAta  in  America  need  not  be  taken 
seriously.  Those  screams,  coming  from  peo- 
ple who  worship  and  serve  the  most  complete 
and  brutal  police  sUte  In  the  world,  are  a 
cynical  false  alarm. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  morning  the  Rules 
Committee  of  the  House  gave  a  careful 
and  judicious  hearing  to  our  presenta- 
tion requesting  a  rule  on  H.  R  5S52. 
As  a  result  the  rule  was  granted  and 
Majority  Leader  Hallkcx  is  scheduling 
this  legislation  for  action  on  the  House 
floor  on  Thursday  and  Friday.  MAy  13 
and  14.  Three  Members  of  Congress. 
Ki.KXJi.  of  New  York  City ;  Isacson,  of  New 
York  City,  and  MAacANTONio,  of  New 
York  City,  appeared  before  the  Rules 
Committee  in  opposition  to  H.  R  5852 
and  in  opposition  to  its  being  granted 
a  rule.  Congressman  Klmxm  stated  he 
was  authorised  to  state  that  Congress- 
man Blatnik.  of  Minnesota,  shared  his 
viewpoint  and  Joined  him  in  his  opposi- 
tion to  H.  R  5852.  Other  than  these 
four  Members  of  the  House,  however, 
nobody  was  quoted  in  opposition  to  H.  R 
5852  and  nobody  else  appeared  to  oppose 
the  legislation  or  the  rule. 

While  the  constituents  who  favor 
doing  .something  realistic  about  the  Com- 
munist menace  in  America,  Mr.  Speaker, 
may  be  slow  to  write  their  Congressmen. 
I  venture  the  conjecture  that  90  percent 
of  the  people  of  this  Republic  applaud 
this  prompt  action  by  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee and  will  look  with  favor  upon 
those  Members  of  Congress  who  support 
this  legislation  in  the  votes  to  be  taken 
o-i  next  Thursday  and  Friday. 


Massadiusetts  Veteran  Laws 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  F.  KENNEDY 

or  MaaaacHtjarrra 
IN  THK.  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIYES 

Thursday.  May  6,  1949 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  Speaker,  many 
veterans  are  not  familiar  with  the  vari- 
ous benefits,  privileges,  preferences,  and 
exemptions  that  have  been  extended  to 
them  by  the  laws  of  the  great  Common- 
wealth of  Massachusetts.  It  is.  there- 
fore, a  pleasure  for  me  to  present  a  com- 
pilation of  such  laws  as  prepared  by  my 
good  friend,  Otis  L.  Parley,  department 
adjutant  of  the  Disabled  American  Vet- 
erans, room  517.  State  House.  Boston, 
Mass. 

While  Comrade  Parley's  disabilities  are 
such  that  he  Is  confined  to  a  wheelchair, 
his  concern  for  the  even  less  fortunate 
has  led  him  to  take  an  active  part  In 


service  work  In  behalf  of  the  DAV  for 
many  years.  He  Is  an  inspiration  to  all 
of  us  who.  like  myself,  are  proud  to  t>e 
members  of  that  organization. 
Tbe  outline  of  such  laws  is  as  follows: 
■omrs 

Veterans  who  served  honorably  in  World 
War  II  between  September  16.  1»40.  and 
December  31.  1046.  are  enUUed  to  $300  for 
foreign  service  and  $300  for  domcatlc  service. 

Allowancca  are  paid  to  dependents  of  serv- 
icemen who  died  diulng  World  War  II. 


■UBUlL    AIXOWAKCll    AMD    ALLIED 

An  allowance  la  provided  for  the  burial 
of  Indigent  veterans,  their  wives  or  widows, 
dependent  fathers  or  mothers  and  minor 
children.  Burial  may  not  be  In  a  potter's 
field.  Relatives  may  be  allowed  to  conduct 
the  funeral. 

CItlea  and  towns  may  appropriate  funds  to 
veterans'  organizations  to  conduct  funerala 
for  World  War  II  dead. 

Any  emplojree  of  a  city  or  town  who  la  a 
veteran  may.  when  authorlred  by  the  mayor 
or  selectmen,  attend  the  funeral  or  memorial 
aervlces  of  a  veteran  without  loss  of  pay. 

Death  cert  Iflca tea  shall  set  forth  military 
record  of  decedent. 

The  dead  bodies  of  veterans  may  not  b« 
turned  over  to  medical  schools  for  dissection. 

Cities  and  towns  may  appropriate  money 
for  the  care  and  decoration  of  graves  by  vet- 
erans* organizations.  Veterans'  gravca  arc  to 
be  cared  for  at  the  expense  of  the  town  If  no 
other  provision  for  care  is  made. 

Cities  and  towns  may  appropriate  money 
for  erecting  headstones  at  veterans'  graves. 


CIVIL  axuKV  AND  ALUzo  aawEWia 

Acknowledgement  la  made  of  legal  Instru- 
menu  executed  by  members  of  the  armed 
forcaa. 

Servicemen  may  dispose  of  their  property 
by  a  nuncupauve  will. 

Oaths  of  office  of  pctaons  elected  while  In 
the  armed  forcea  may  be  taken  before  certain 
ccmmtasloned  ofleera. 

Procedure  has  been  established  for  obtain- 
ing relief  In  certain  cases. 

The  ClvU  Relief  Act  affortla  protection  of 
Interests  under  nuMrtgaga  forecioaures. 

Disability  of  minority  of  veterans  qualified 
under  the  OI  bill  of  rights  has  been  removed. 

No  dlscrlmlnatlcn  may  be  made  against 
peraoita  In  nnlfann  In  public  places. 

Certain  monthly  payments  to  oooperatlva 
banks  due  and  payable  by  men  In  the  armed 
forces  has  been  swspanded  or  waived. 

Temporary  suspension  of  payments  Is  pro- 
vided on  certain  serial  ahares  of  coopera- 
tive banks  owned  by  persons  in  the  armed 
forcea  or  their  dependents  and  the  transfer 
of  their  value  to  military  ahare  accounts. 

dVn.    USRTS    AJTD    DOTIEa 

Absentee  registration  and  voting  are  pro- 
vided. 

Any  veteran  In  the  soldiers'  home  at  Chel- 
sea has  the  same  right  as  any  other  dtlBrn 
of  that  city  to  be  asatsstd  and  to  vote 
therein. 

No  veteran.  If  otherwise  qualified  to  vote, 
than  ba  dlaquallfled  therefor  on  account  ot 
reeetvtaff  aid  from  a  city  or  town  or  hecanae 
of  nonpayment  of  a  poll  tax. 

CLAUCS.    ASSaTAMCS    IM    OBTAUnNC    BENDTrS. 

aarxKizpufG  or  papkbs 

Tbe  Adjutant  General  la  authorlasd  to  pro- 
cure from  the  UiUted  SUtca  copies  of  th« 
records  of  Maaaachusetts  troops  Ln  the  War 
of  1812.  to  preaerva  such  records  in  bis  cfflca 
and  to  certify  ooptos  thereof  and  issue  cer- 
tificates relating  thereto. 

Coplca  of  veterans'  vital  recorda  art  fur- 
nished free  to  veterans,  their  families,  etc., 
for  use  tn  connection  with  claims  against  the 
ITnlted  States. 

Copies  of  certain  public  records  are  fur- 
nished free  to  servicemen. 
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The  oOclal  In  charge  of  veterans'  matters 
In  cities  and  towns  records  discharges  upon 
payment  of  a  25-cent  fee. 

The  commls-sloner  of  veterans'  services  Is 
required  to  furnish,  among  other  things,  In- 
formation, prepare  papers,  and  expedite  the 
adjudication  of  claims  and  assist  claimants 
m  proving  their  cases.  Municipal  and  dis- 
trict departmenU  of  veterans'  services  have 
been  established. 

EDtrCATIONAL   BENEFITS.    QUALITICATION    FOR   THE 

PBorrssioNS  and  trades 

Vocational  education  In  towns  Is  author- 
ized to  be  extended  to  Include  disabled 
veterans. 

Educational  requirements  for  admission  to 
the  bar  or  for  registration  as  a  pharmacist 
do  not  apply  to  World  War  II  veterans. 

State  hospital,  school,  or  workshop  may 
be  leased  to  the  United  States  for  the  purpose 
of  reeducating  veterans  and  rehabilitating 
them  Into  Industry. 

Courses  of  school  Instruction  may  be  pro- 
vided lor  a  period  not  exceeding  2  years  lor 
the  benefit  of  veterans. 

Members  of  the  armed  forces  and  World 
War  II  veterans  who  served  at  least  60  days 
are  entitled  to  take  university  extension 
courses,  free  of  charge,  for  a  period  of  4  years 
from  d.ite  of  discharge. 

Privilege  of  renewal  of  an  expired  license 
aa  an  electrician  Is  granted  without  exami- 
nation within  4  months  after  discharge  from 
the  armed  forces. 

War  service  may  be  counted  as  practical 
experience  for  the  purpose  of  qualifying  as  a 
plumbing  Inspector. 

educational    OPPOHTUNlTIfS    FOR    CHILDREN    OF 

veterans 
Aid  Is  extended  to  children  of  veterans  who 
served  In  the  armed  forces  of  the  United 
States  during  any  war  and  were  killed  in 
action  or  died  aa  a  result  of  such  service. 
Amount— $350  maximum  per  year  per  child. 

EMPLOYMENT  PREFERENCES,  PRIVILEGES,  ETC. 

A  farm-aid  bureau  In  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  asslsU  war  veterans  wishing  to 
engage  In  farming. 

Labor  preferences  are  extended  to  veterans 
In  construction  of  rural  highways  with  Fed- 
eral aid. 

Leaves  of  absence  are  extended  to  officers 
and  employees  of  'he  Commonwealth  and  of 
local  units  with  preservation  of  seniority 
rights,  retirement  benefits,  etc.  and  reinstate- 
ment upon  urminatlon  of  service  In  the 
armed  forces. 

Veterans  under  50  years  of  age  and  other- 
wise qualified  are  eligible  for  appointment 
as  teachers  In  State  aided  approved  voca- 
tional schools. 

Veterans  are  granted  preference  In  the 
labor  service  of  towns  where  civil-service 
rules  do  not  apply. 

Veterans  are  granted  preference  under  civil 
service  In  State  and  certain  local  units. 

Veterans  may  be  appointed  as  State  police 

Officers  without  regard  to  age  requirements. 

Benefit   rights   of   veterans   are   preserved 

under  the  Unemployment  Compensation  Act 

and  Teachers'  Retirement  System. 

Reemployment  is  provided  for  persons  who 
left  positions  upon  being  called  Into  active 
service  In  the  armed  forces  (under  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Federal  Selective  Service  and 
Training  Act  of  IMO)  and  who  were  rejected 
for  such  service. 

Reinstatement  rights  of  war  veterans  pub- 
lic-school teachers  have  been  established. 

Retirement  is  provided  for  veterans  In  the 
service  of  the  State. 

Vacation  pay  U  extended  to  officers  and 
employees  of  certain  counties  and  munici- 
palities who  enter  the  armed  forces. 

War-service  credit  In  computing  continu- 
ous service  of  certain  municipal  officers  and 
employees  Is  required  as  a  prerequisite  to 
promotions,  etc. 

Second -injury  benefits  are  extended  to  em- 
ployed disabled  war  veterans  by  the  State. 


GUARDIANSHIP 

By  order  of  the  court,  notice  shall  be  given 
the  Veterans'  Administration  of  an  account- 
ing by  a  guardian  If  the  ward  Is  entitled  to 
any  benefit,  estate  or  income  payable 
through  the  Administration. 

HOMES 

The  soldiers'  home  In  Chelsea,  Mass..  be- 
came a  State  Institution  upon  the  convey- 
ance of  certain  property  on  December  1. 
1934.  Admission  Is  provided  to  that  home. 
Ambulance  service  has  been  provided. 

Authority  has  been  granted  for  construc- 
tion and  maintenance  of  another  soldiers' 
home  at  Holycke. 

Children  of  veterans  may  be  placed  In  fos- 
ter homes. 

HOSPITAL   BENEFITS 

An  Incompetent  veteran  may  be  committed 
to  a  Federal  hospital. 

Hospital  care  Is  provided  for  needy  Civil 
War  veterans,  their  wives  or  widows. 

Insane  persons  in  the  armed  forces  may 
be  detained  temporarily  In  certain  State  In- 
stitutions. 

The  Commissioner  of  Veterans'  Servicfes 
may  authorize  the  payment  of  medical  and 
hospital  bills  for  dependent  relatives  of  per- 
sons in  the  armed  forces. 


HOUSING 

Cities  and  towns  are  authorized  to  provide 
housing  for  World  War  II  veterans  and  their 
families. 

State  arsenal  property  at  Framlngham  and 
certain  parkla,-.d  In  Newburyport  Is  being 
used  for  housing  veterans. 

Nonprofit  corporations  may  be  established 
to  provide  homes  for  veterans. 

LAND-SETTLEMENT  BENEFITS 

A  farm-aid  bureau  has  been  established  In 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  to  give  assist- 
ance to  veterans  desirous  of  engaging  in 
farming.  The  bureau  operates  In  cooperation 
with  the  State  college  extension  divisions 
and  war  veterans'  organizations. 

LAWS  ON  \-ETERANS'  RIGHTS,  ETC. 

Provision  has  been  made  for  the  compila- 
tion of  the  laws  of  the  SUte  relating  to  vet- 
erans. 

MEMORIALS 

Provisions  have  been  made  for  the  Improve- 
ment, care  and  maintenance  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts World  War  I  memorial  at  St.  Mihiel, 
France. 

Cities  and  towns  may  appropriate  money 
for  medals,  scrolls,  or  certificates  honoring 
World  War  n  veterans. 

PATRIOTIC    HOLIDATS 

Cities  and  towns  may  appropriate  money 
for  observance  of  Memorial  Day. 

Veterans  In  the  public  service  of  State  and 
local  units  may  be  granted  leaves  of  absence 
on  Memorial  Day. 

aECOROS,    RELICS,    ETC. 

X  Commission  has  been  established  to  pre- 
pare a  suitable  history  of  Massachusetts'  part 
in  World  War  II. 

Copies  of  the  Gold  Star  Record  of  Massa- 
chusetts in  the  World  War  are  distributed 
free  to  surviving  parents,  widows  or  heirs. 

A  military  museum  Is  Aalntalned  In  the 
State  House. 

Provision  has  been  made  lor  the  deposit  of 
records,  relics,  etc.  for  safekeeping  In  rooms 
In  the  State  House  used  by  veterans'  organ- 
izations. 

Registration  Is  provided  of  births,  deaths, 
and  marriages  which  took  place  on  Federal 
reservations  during  World  War  II. 

RELIEF  AND  REHABILITATION 

A  Postwar  Rehabilitation  Commission  has 
been  established  with  certain  duties. 

Disclosure  of  the  names  of  relief  recipients 
Is  prohibited  except  for  official  ptirposes  or 
charitable  organization  work. 

Towns  may  appropriate  money  for  neces- 
sary aid  to  soldiers  and  sailors  and   their 


families.    Names  of  persons  aided  may  not  be 
disclosed. 

Trust  companies,  savings  banks,  coopera- 
tive banks,  credit  unions,  and  insurance  com- 
panies may  make  loans  to  qualified  veterans 
under  the  GI  bill  of  rights. 

War  allowances  for  dependents.  State  or 
mUlUry  aid.  and  soldiers'  relief  for  veterans 
of  World  War  II  and  their  dependents  are 
administered  by  a  commissioner  of  veterans' 
services  (formerly  commissioner  of  veterans' 
aid  and  pensions ) . 
TAX   exemptions;    exemptions  raoM   license 

FEES,    RENEWALS,     ETC. 

Veterans'  organizations  are  exempt  from 
the  law  providing  for  the  licensing  of  clubs 
dispensing  food  and  beverages  to  members 
and  guests.  (Not  applicable  to  clubs  where 
alcoholic  beverages  are  served.) 

Persons  serving  In  the  armed  forces  are 
exempt  from  payment  of  a  license  fee  for 
their  dogs.  Exemption  is  available  to  a  per- 
son having  a  kennel  license  and  who  Is  keep- 
ing such  dog  or  dogs. 

Special  hunting  and  fishing  license  may  be 
Issued  to  persons  in  the  armed  forces;  no  fee 
may  be  charged  a  resident  and  nonresldenU 
may  be  charged  a  nominal  sum.  Free  fishing 
privileges  are  extended  to  veterans  confined 
to  Veterans'  Administration  hospitals. 

Reservation  and  renewal  of  liquor  license 
surrendered  by  reason  of  service  In  the  armed 
forces  or  by  order  of  the  mUltary  authorities 
Is  provided. 

Refund  Is  provided  of  certain  portion  of 
motor-vehicle  license  fees  when  reglstranta 
surrender  certificates  and  number  plates 
prior  to  their  entry  Into  the  armed  forces. 
Renewal  fee  Is  waived  If  application  Is  made 
within  6  months  after  discharge. 

Veterans'  organizations  may  be  Issued  spe- 
cial licenses  to  sell  flags,  badges,  flowers,  etc. 
Disabled  war  veterans  are  exempt  from  ped- 
dlers' license  fees. 

Enlisted  personnel  of  the  armed  forces  In 
World  War  II  are  exempt  from  Income  tax. 
Commissioned  officers  have  3  years  to  pay  the 
tax  after  separation. 

Certain  veterans  are  exempt  from  poll  tax. 
Certain  professional  and  occupational 
licenses,  permits,  and  certificates  may  be 
renewed  within  6  months  after  termination 
of  service  in  the  armed  forces.  No  fee  may 
be  charged  for  the  period  between  the  ex- 
piration and  renewal  dates. 

Veterans  of  any  war  or  blind  persons  are 
exempt  from  payment  of  a  fee  for  insur- 
ance brokers*  licenses. 

Property  of  veterans'  organizations  to  the 
extent  of  $100,000  is  exempt  from  tax. 

Property  to  the  amount  of  $2,000  of  cer- 
tain disabled  veterans,  their  wives  or  widows, 
and  the  property  of  other  veterans,  their 
wives  or  widows  to  the  amount  of  $1,000  Is 
exempt   from  taxation. 

Veterans'  organizations  may  sell  certain 
tickets  without  license. 


TRANSPORTATION 

Street  railways  are  authorized  to  make 
special  rates  for  transportation  of  certain 
World  War  II  veterans. 

VETERANS'   ORGANIZATIONS 

State  publication  of  the  annual  convention 
proceedings  of  veterans'  organizations  la 
provided. 

Certain  veterans'  organizations  are  ex- 
empt from  the  law  relative  to  registration  of 
charitable  corporations  and  the  making  of 
annual  reports. 

It  is  a  penalty  to  exploit  the  uniform  of 
veterans'  organizations. 

The  unauthorized  wearing  or  use  of  the 
Insignia,  badges,  etc.,  of  certin  veterans'  or- 
ganizations Is  punishable  by  a  fine  of  not 
more  than  $20.  or  by  Imprisonment  for  not 
more  than  1  month,  or  both. 

Distribution  of  the  compUatlon  of.  vet- 
erans' laws  is  provided  to  veterans'  organi- 
zat'ons. 
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present  time  the  DAV.  with  some  63 
th  -oughout  the  Commonwealth  and 
mer  ibership  dues  averaging  about  •&, 
ijolunteer  oi  part-time  service  and 
officers  In  each, 
present  department  commander  of  the 
Antlony    D.    Tieso.    198    Manchester 
Mat  apan.  Mass..  has  long  t>een  active 
iflalrs.    He  la  also,  at  the  present 
hairi  man  of  the  Allied  Veterans'  Coun- 
S  ;ate:  former  national  commander 
i  n  War  Veterana  and  former  Mas- 
Department   Civil   Service   chalr- 
qas  devoted,  as  evidenced  by  the 
which  he  has  held,  a  great  part 
to  helping  solve  veteran  prot>- 
adtlttlon  to  being  a  member  of  the 
Staies  Civil  Service  Board  of  Bzam- 
flret  naval  district, 
n  to  service  on  a  local  level,  the 
maintains  nine  full-time  national  serv- 
under  the  direction  of  Francis  J. 
9m  Veterans*  Administration  Re- 
17  Court  Street.  Boston;   an- 
natlofcal  service  oOcer.  Howard  W  Pord. 
\n  otike  at  the  Veterans'  Admln- 
B-anch  Ofllce,   55  Tremont  Street, 
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their  communities,  their  employers,  and  to 
taxpayers  generally. 

It  Is  definitely  In  the  Interest  of  all  Amer- 
icans that  the  fight  for  Justice  be  made  for 
those  who  have  sacrlflced  their  youth  and  a 
part  of  their  bodies  or  their  health  In  our 
country's  most  hazardous  occupation — Its 
military  and  naval  services  during  time  of 
war. 

The  determination  of  the  DAV  to  see  to  it 
that  America's  disabled  veterans  are  ade- 
quately provided  for  should  be  generously 
supiiorted  as  a  public  Investment  In  the  fu- 
ture patriotism  of  our  youtli,  and  as  prac- 
tical patriotism  which  brings  huge  humani- 
tarian and  financial  dividends  to  every  com- 
munity, to  every  State,  and  to  our  country. 


Natioaal  Defease 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  KENNETH  B.  KEATING 

or  NSW  Toax 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  6.  I94i 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  Include  an 
editorial  from  the  Rochester  (N.  Y.) 
Democrat  and  Chronicle.  It  seems  to  me 
to  express  concisely  and  accurately  the 
proper  approach  to  the  related  problems 
of  our  national  defense  and  our  contribu- 
tion to  the  achievement  of  a  greater 
measure  of  International  harmony  than 
now  exists.  In  discharging  our  responsi- 
bilities as  Members  of  Congress  to  pro- 
tect and  preserve  the  Nation,  lei  us 
git  e  heed  to  this  wise  coimseL 

The  editorial  follows: 

CALM   JTJDGMOrr  MsssaD 

In  the  present  state  of  public  nerves,  the 
remark  of  Gen.  Omar  Bradley  before  the 
Senate  Armed  Forces  Committee  that  mili- 
tary men  "are  not  sure  that  there  Is  no  war 
right  away."  is  not  precisely  a  sedative.  Al- 
though cast  In  double  negatives,  the  remark, 
eooplad  with  the  statement  that  "we  are 
IMafelBg  a  little  differently  about  war"  than 
was  the  case  3  months  ago.  will  convey  the 
Impression,  at  the  least,  that  world  affairs  are 
growing  progress' vely  worse. 

On  the  other  hand  It  will  be  remembered 
that  General  Bradley  Is  a  military  man  and 
that  he  was  talking  speciflcaily  about  the 
neod  for  Immediate  enlargement  of  our  de- 
fer sea.  He  would  not  be  likely  to  minimize 
th«>  war  danger.  His  words  will  be  weighed 
against  the  considered  Judgment  of  many 
other  authcvttles  that  Russia  does  not  want 
a  war  at  present,  that  she  will  avoid  any  In- 
cident that  might  cause  an  explosion. 

The  net  Judgment  of  most  Americans  will 
be  that  the  situation  Is  so  Inflammable  that 
common  sense  demands  that  we  put  national 
de'ense  first  on  our  national  agenda.  Most 
of  the  stories  about  Russia's  enormous  arms- 
bulldlng  program  may  be  set  down  as  scare 
talk,  but  there  probably  is  enotigh  truth  In  it 
to  warrant  very  serious  consideration  of  our 
own  resources. 

From  General  Clay  in  Berlin  and  even  from 
General  Eisenhower,  who  spcdie  Sunday  of 
the  possibility  of  "MOM  fool"  causing  an  In- 
cident that  might  lead  to  war,  coins  veiled 
warnings  of  danger. 

Our  military  men  and  our  new  Department 
of  Dalaoas  art  as  allvs  to  the  danger  as  any- 
one els*.  They  can  be  trusted,  we  believe,  not 
to  exaggerate  the  danger.  And  we  believe 
ttut    steps    Immediately    to    Incrsass    our 


strength  can  be  taken  without  catislng  the 
public  to  take  lU  eye  off  the  ball  of  peace. 

If  the  danger  Is  Indeed  acute  and  growing 
greater,  the  more  reason  to  redouble  efforts, 
through  the  United  Nations  and  through  the 
churches  and  other  organizations,  to  seek  the 
sans  way  of  working  out  differences  through 
compromise  and  negotiation.  But  always 
with  enough  visible  strength  to  make  our 
views  respected. 


Letters  to  Italy 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  F.  KENNEDY 

or  MaSSACHrSKTTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  6,  1948 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Rec- 
ord, I  Include  the  following  article  from 
th-'  Boston  Globe  of  May  3.  1948: 

QUICK   LOOK 

(By  Joseph  P.  Dlnneen) 

I  hfar  of  new  honors  coming  to  President 
'Mike  "  Kelleher  of  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce— with  some  initials  after  his  name 
and  high-brow  garb. 

To  clear  the  record  and  give  credit  whera 
It  Is  long  overdue  It  should  be  revealed  now 
that  the  persons  primarily  responsible  for 
■letters  to  Italy,"  which  stimulated  the 
corollary  "cables  to  Italy."  originated  In  the 
mind  of  former  featherweight  Ixjxer — he's 
far  from  a  featherweight  now — Lulgl  Polcarl, 
more  generally  known  as  Eddie  Williams, 
owner  of  Peter's  cafe  at  201  Watertown 
Street,  Watertown.  Congressman  John  F. 
KxNNKi}T  acknowledges  and  proclaims  It.  al- 
though Polcarl  says  the  Idea  never  would 
have  grown  after  It  germinated  had  It  not 
been  for  Kxmnedt. 

Born  In  Italy.  Polcarl  was  brought  to  East 
Boston  at  the  age  of  2  by  his  parents;  at- 
tended Samuel  Adams  School,  became  a  pro- 
fessional featherweight  (delivering  17 
straight  knock-outs),  and  abandoned  it  for 
an  automobile  assembly  line.  Although 
over  age.  he  served  In  the  Marines  in  World 
War  II.  and  returning  to  civilian  life,  opened 
the  Watertown  restaurant.  An  exception- 
ally intelligent  student  of  Italian  affairs  par- 
ticularly (he  quotes  Uppmanu,  Dorothy 
Thompson.  Senators,  and  Congressmen  accu- 
rately from  memory),  he  was  Intrigued  by 
Sumner  Welles'  column  of  July  0,  1947,  in 
the  Glebe. 

There  ought  to  be  a  simpler  way  to  meet 
Russian  propaganda  In  Italy,  he  thought, 
than  trans-Atlantic  radio  beamed  to  a  people 
who  either  did  not  have  short-wave  radios  or 
had  no  way  of  knowing  when  programs  from 
United  States  would  be  on  the  air.  It  was 
expensive,  he  reasoned,  and  not  too  effective. 
He  thought  of  writing  to  relatives  and  friends 
of  his  famJy  in  Italy,  selling  them  democracy 
in  a  letter:  and  then  It  occurred  to  him  that 
if  all  Italian -born  or  Italian  descendants  did 
the  same  thing.  It  could  become  effective 
propaganda. 

He  wrote  to  Congressman  Kxnnkdt  about 
It.  KxMNXxnr  took  It  up  with  the  State  De- 
partment. The  State  Department  liked  the 
Idea,  adopted  It.  and  Polcarl  In  an  exchange 
of  letters  surrendered  all  rights  to  It.  He 
became  Its  first  promoter,  hopped  a  train  to 
New  York,  went  Into  a  huddle  with  Genercssc 
Pope,  editor  of  II  Progreaao,  a  nationally  read 
Italian  weekly.  Tha  Idea  was  Uunched: 
picked  up  by  newspapers,  comoientators.  and 
columnists,  and  Polcarl  receded  to  the  back- 
ground. He  IS  here  projected  Into  the  llmr- 
llght,  saluted,  and  urged  to  take  hU  bows. 
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President  Truman's  Address  to  National 
Conference  on  Family  Life 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  W.  McCORMACK 

or  MASSACHtJsrTTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  10,  1948 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  text  of  President 
Truman's  extemporaneous  speech  today 
to  the  National  Conference  on  Family 
Life: 

Thank  you  very  much,  ladles  and  gentle- 
men, for  that  cordial  Introduction.  I  ap- 
preciate It.  I  also  appreciate  the  privilege 
of  being  with  you  today  to  discuss  with  you 
some  of  your  problems,  as  I  see  them,  and  to 
express  my  own  point  of  view  on  a  subject 
which  Is  close  to  the  heart  of  every  person  in 
the  world— famUy  life. 

This  National  Conference  on  Family  Life 
In  this  country,  I  am  told,  is  also  of  vital  in- 
terest to  a  large  number  of  visitors  which  we 
have  here;  and  I  am  informed  that  we  have 
enough  representatives  of  foreign  nations  to 
have  a  meeting  of  the  United  Nations  here  If 
we  wanted  to  do  It.  And  that  is  helpful  and 
encouraging  to  us. 

We  are  Interested  In  the  security  and  the 
welfare  of  the  family,  because  that  Is  the 
fundamental  unity  on  which  all  governments 
are  formed.  Governments  are  formed  for  the 
purpose  of  being  of  service  to  the  family  as  a 
unit  in  our  conception  of  what  govern- 
ment ought  to  be. 

For  that  reason  the  welfare  and  the  secu- 
rity of  the  family  Is  vital  to  every  government 
In  the  world. 

COVraNMENT'S  RISE   SKETCHED 

I  am  very  much  Interested  In  the  history  of 
government  from  lU  very  beginning  and  I 
am  more  than  Interested  In  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  and  how  It  originated, 
and  the  way  of  its  origin. 

You  see,  people  came  to  these  sho-es,  and 
they  came  in  family  units.  North  of  us  the 
French  fur  traders  went  to  Canada  for  a  pur- 
pose, for  the  enrichment  of  themselves,  and 
to  take  things  out  of  the  country.  Families 
came  to  the  United  States  to  buUd  homes  and 
to  create  settlements,  and  to  live  In  peace. 
Therefore  today,  when  you  lock  back  on 
the  settlement  of  North  Ainerlca,  you  won- 
der how  It  was  ever  done.  I  have  been  to 
Plymouth  Rock,  and  I  have  been  to  Rhode 
Island.  I  have  been  to  the  James  Rivers 
mouth  at  Jamestown,  and  I  have  been  to 
South  Carolina,  and  I  have  been  to  the  coast 
of  North  Carolina,  and  I  have  been  to 
Georgia.  And  when  I  look  at  some  of  the 
things  that  those  ancestors  of  ours  had  to 
contend  with,  I  wonder  how  In  the  world 
they  ever  did  It. 

I  will  tell  you  how  they  did  It.  They  did 
It  because  there  was  an  Incentive.  They 
brought  with  them  Ideals.  They  brought 
with  them  an  Idea  of  God.  They  brought 
with  them  the  Idea  of  liberty.  And  as  a 
result,  we  have,  I  think,  the  greatest  Re- 
public on  which  the  sun  has  ever  shone. 

I  am  interested,  also  In  the  opening  of 
that  part  of  the  country  west  of  the  Ap- 
palachian Mountains.  My  ancestors  had 
some  interest  In  that  and  made  some  con- 
tribution to  It.  And  some  of  the  things 
they  had  to  go  through  with  then.  And 
we  think  we  have  troubles. 

WK  HAVI  TtOtTBUES  »1CHT  WOW 

Well,  we  do.  we  do.  We  are  having  them 
right  now  In  our  modem  family  set-up. 
Ws  are  short  of  hotislng.  We  are  studying 
health   programs.    We  are  working  on  the 


expansion  of  social  sectirlty.  All  t:aose 
things  have  their  bearing  upon  the  family 
and  upon  the  Government  of  the  United 
States— upon  your  Government.  It  Is  ab- 
solutely essential  that  we  solve  these  prob- 
lenas.  Just  as  our  ancestors  solved  them. 

Our  housing  shortage  Is  almost  a  fatal 
one.  For  4  years  I  have  been  attempting 
to  get  a  housing  program.  I  was  In  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States  when  the 
Wagner-EUender-Taft  bill  was  first  intro- 
duced, and  the  Senate  passed  that  bill.  It 
died  in  the  House.  Just  recently,  the  Sen- 
ate again  has  passed  the  Taft-Ellender- 
Wagner  bill  In  wonderful  form.  I  am  whole- 
heartedly for  that  bill  as  It  passed  the  Sen- 
ate and  I  sincerely  hope  that  the  House  of 
Representatives  will  study  that  legislation 
and  give  us  an  opportunity  to  meet  some  of 
the  shortages  with  which  we  are  now  laced. 

That  problem  Is  vital.  We  have  mUUons 
of  veterans  who  have  returned  from  fighting 
for  the  liberty  of  this  country  and  of  the 
world  who  are  not  able  to  find  homes  for 
themselves  and  their  wives  and  their  chil- 
dren. 

Just  recently,  on  this  free  parking  lot  In 
the  great  city  of  Washington,  it  was  neces- 
sary to  have  people  move  on  who  had  been 
living  there  indefinitely. 

And  I  remember  one  case  In  particular, 
where  a  young  man  and  his  wife  and  their 
baby  and  the  dog  had  to  be  ejected  from  the 
parking  lot  down  here  because  they  couldn't 
let  them  sUy  there  any  longer.  And  they 
had  no  place  to  go.  They  couldn't  find  a 
place  m  this  great  city  of  Washington  who 
would  let  a  baby  and  a  dog  come  and  live. 

How  are  you  going  to  raise  a  family  under 
that  condition? 

CHILDREN    AND    DOGS    NBCESSART 

Children  and  dogs  are  as  necessary  to  the 
welfare  of  this  country  as  Is  Wall  Street  and 
the  railroads,  or  any  one  of  them. 

We  have  to  find  a  solution  to  that  And 
that  Is  what  you  are  here  for,  to  see  if  you 
can't  help  us  meet  those  problems. 

I  am  only  a  servant  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States.  I  can  only  do  what  the  law 
authorizes  me  to  do  as  President  of  the  United 
States.  I  am  the  enforcement  part  of  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  for  the 
laws  that  are  passed  by  the  Congress.  That 
Is  my  duty.    That  Is  what  I  am  sworn  to  do. 

And  people  talk  about  the  powers  of  a 
President,  all  the  powers  that  a  Chief  Ex- 
ecutive has  and  what  he  can  do.  Let  me  tell 
you  something— from  experience: 

The  President  may  have  a  great  many 
powers  given  to  him  In  the  Constitution  and 
may  have  powers  under  certain  laws  which 
are  given  to  him  by  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States;  but  the  principal  power  that 
the  President  has  Is  to  bring  them  In  and 
try  to  persuade  them  to  do  what  they  ought 
to  do  without  persuasion.  That's  what  I 
spend  most  of  my  time  doing.  That's  what 
the  powers  of  the  President  amount  to. 

ASKS   HELP   rOR    HOUSING   BILL 

And  you  can  help  the  President  with  those 
powers  If  ycu  tell  these  gentlemen  on  this 
housing  bUl— about  which  I  was  talking— 
what  they  ought  to  do.  They  will  probably 
listen  to  you  better  than  they  will  to  me— at 
least  some  of  them  will.  Some  of  them  I  can 
talk  to  with  satisfaction  and  get  something 
out  of.  Some  of  them  are  running  for  re- 
election next  fall. 

One  of  the  worst  things  we  are  faced  with 
this  year  Is  the  fact  that  we  have  a  Presi- 
dential campaign  and  all  the  Members  of  the 
House  of  Represenutlves  have  to  be  rwlected. 
That  Is  a  part  of  our  system,  and  It's  uU  right. 
But  with  some  of  the  problems  with  which 
we  are  faced  now.  It  Is  too  bad  that  that  has 
to  come  along  at  this  time.  I  hope  that 
nothing  in  the  world  wUl  interfere  with 
our  bipartisan  foreign  policy.  That  policy.  If 
we  expect  to  get  peace  In  the  world,  must  be 
carried  to  Its  logical  conclusion.  We  are  In- 
terested, as  you  know,  only  In  peace  In  this 


world  and  In  the  welfare  of  the  family  units 
of  the  world  as  a  whole,  as  well  as  our  own. 
That  Is  all  I  have  been  trying  to  get  since 
August  14,  1945,  when  Japan  folded  up. 

Everybody  Is  Interested  In  peace,  and  un- 
less we  have  peace  we  can  have  nothing  else 
about  which  I  have  been  talking. 

That  we  must  attain.  That  we  are  going 
to  attain.  We  are  on  the  road,  even  If  It 
looks  rough  and  rugged  and  rocky.  But  we 
win  overcome  that  situation  as  we  have  over- 
come a  great  many  In  our  past  history. 

As  we  can't  let  this  one  stump  us,  we  are 
going  to  make  the  United  Nations  work  for 
peace.    That's  all  we  want. 

rAMILT   PROBLEMS  TO   BO   SOLVED 

Now  you  ladles  and  gentlemen  can  make  a 
very  great  contribution  to  that  by  helping 
us  solve  our  own  family  problems  which 
have  a  bearing  on  the  very  thing  I  am  talking 
about. 

If  this  country  Is  happy  and  prosperous 
and  everybody  Is  at  work,  and  everybody 
can  be  happy  in  his  situation,  that  will  con- 
tribute to  our  help  which  we  are  trying  to 
get  for  the  recovery  of  E^irope  and  Asia.  And 
that  means  peace  and  prosperity  for  the 
whole  world. 

And  there  Is  room  enough  for  everybody 
In  this  world,  and  room  enough  for  everybody 
to  have  peace,  and  have  enough  to  eat  and  a 
place  to  sleep. 

If  you  will  Just  make  a  survey  of  the  conti- 
nent and  see  the  blank  spaces  where  pioneer- 
ing can  still  be  done,  it  can  be  conclusively 
proved  that  If  we  solve  the  International 
problems  with  which  we  are  faced,  and  if 
we  keep  working  at  the  solution  of  otir 
domestic  problems,  all  of  them  can  be 
solved 

I  can't  tell  you  how  much  I  appreciate  your 
taking  time  out  and  the  trouble  to  come  here 
and  work  on  your  own  time  for  something 
that  Is  of  vital  Interest  to  the  United  States 
and  to  the  world  as  a  whole. 

I  hope  you  will  furnish  us  with  some  solu- 
tions to  some  of  the  problems  with  which  we 
are  faced.  You  can  do  It,  If  you  will  set  your 
mind  to  do  It.  And  you  can  help  solve  them. 
That  Is  the  principal  thing.  The  President 
can't  solve  problems  by  himself.  The  Con- 
gress can't  solve  problems,  but  the  President 
and  the  Congress  and  the  country  cam  solve 
any  problem  that  comes  before  us. 

Now  let's  get  this  one  done. 

I  thank  you  very  much. 


Healdi  Insurance 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  E.  MURRAY 

or  MONTANA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  May  10,  1948 

Mr.  MURRAY.  Mr.  President,  I  re- 
quest unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  copy  of 
a  talk  to  the  doctors  of  America  which  I 
was  recently  a.sked  to  give  over  the  Co- 
lumbia Broadcasting  System's  network. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recohd, 
as  follows: 

I  am  very  glad  to  have  an  opportunity  to 
speak  on  the  subject  of  health  Insurance. 
Particularly  today  when  hundreds  of  otir 
leading  doctors  and  workers  In  the  field  of 
health  are  gathered  In  Washington  for  the 
National  Health  Assembly.  Because  you  see, 
I  don't  have  to  tell  the  American  people  why 
we  need  national  health  Insurance.  They've 
told  me.  I  didn't  convert  them— they  have 
convinced  and  converted  me  to  the  need  of 
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•omplete  freedom  of  choice  of  his  doctor. 
And  It  guarantees  ths  doctor  complete  free- 
dom from  any  lay  Interference  In  all  pro- 
fessional matter*.  The*e  guarantees  ar* 
written  Into  the  national  health  Insurance 
bill.  No  matter  what  you  might  have  been 
told,  no  bureaucrat  could  change  or  violate 
them. 

Those  are  the  simple  facts  about  national 
health  insurance.  All  you  need  do  is  look  at 
our  bill  and  you  will  see  that  it  Is  really  so. 

I  believe  the  American  people  do  not  ap- 
prove the  attempts  to  defeat  this  bill  by 
cal  ing  names  and  using  labels  instead  of 
arguments.  Calling  a  proposal  of  this  sort 
regimentation  or  socialism  or  communism  Is 
sheer  fakery  It  Is  worse  than  fakery.  It  Is 
downright  dangerous  to  the  doctors  of  Amer- 
ica. It  Is  dangerous  because  It  keeps  us  in 
the  Congress  from  receiving  the  help  of 
doctors  In  framing  a  law  that  will  make  the 
best  modern  medical  care  available  to  a  large 
section  of  our  citizens  now  denied.  We  In 
the  Congress  have  taken  great  pains  in  draft- 
ing this  bill  to  make  It  jxwsible  for  the  peo- 
ple of  this  country  to  get  better  medical  care, 
while,  at  the  same  time,  protecting  the  free- 
dom and  dignity  of  American  medicine.  But 
through  the  action  and  leadership  of  the 
National  Physicians  Committee,  we  have  been 
denied  any  assistance. 

I  have  mentioned  our  efforts  to  guarantee 
the  t)est  modem  medical  practice  by  the  doc- 
tors. If  we  have  overlooked  any  provisions 
which  would  give  complete  assurance  to  doc- 
tors of  our  good  Intent  and  purpose,  we 
would  welcome  the  sincere  cooperation  of  the 
medical  profession  in  working  out  sppro- 
prlate  provisions.  Thus  far.  that  cooperation 
has  been  denied  us.  America's  doctors.  In 
their  own  Interests,  must  realize  that  It  Is 
time  to  stop  Just  opposing  any  program — 
time  to  stop  being  led  around  by  sensational 
propaganda  misrepresenting  the  truth — time 
to  stop  listening  to  certain  political  doctor* 
who  charge  regimentation  and  socialism  and 
are  doing  nothing  to  aid  the  American  people 
In  getting  relief  from  an  Intolerable  situa- 
tion. 

That  Is  why  a  great  American  statesman — 
a  man  whose  Judgment  has  Influenced  opin- 
ion on  many  occasions,  Bernard  M.  Baruch, 
says — and  I  quote  his  words: 

"I  urge  the  doctors  to  get  In  and  pitch, 
not  stand  by  on  the  sidelines.  You  need  fear 
politicians  or  bureaucrats  only  to  the  degree 
that  you  fall  yourselves" 

Able  editorials  all  over  the  country  are 
urging  the  medical  profession  to  abandon 
the  leadership  of  the  National  Physicians 
Committee  and  to  aid  the  American  people 
In  working  out  a  program  which  will  meet 
the  recognised  needs  of  our  country. 

The  American  medical  profeaslon  Is  for  a 
world  health  program  which  the  American 
people  will  help  pay  for.  Why  cant  we  also 
bavs  an  American  health  program? 


Before  Goose-Steppin{  the  American  Peo- 
ple Into  a  Peacetime  Conscripticn,  Con- 
gress Should  Get  the  Amswcts  to  Many 
Qacstiont 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HOWARD  H.  BUFFETT 

or  wnaAsKA 

Of  THB  HOU81  OF  RKPRKSirTATTVgS 

r/Hiritfay,  May  9.  t94t 

Mr.  BUfPlM.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently 
0«n.  J  LAWton  Collnf,  Deputy  Chief  of 
8ta/r.  United  States  Army,  speaking  b«- 
fort  th«  Dvtrolt  Bo«rd  of  ComnMrM. 


itAted.  "We  furnished  to  our  allies  $20,- 
000  000,000  worth  of  military  equipment 
which,  expressed  In  terms  of  what  an 
armored  division  costs  to  equip.  Is  the 
equivalent  of  about  588  armored  divi- 
sions; and.  In  terms  of  what  an  Infantry 
division  costs,  the  equivalent  of  about 
2,000  such  divisions." 

Today  the  Army  has  on  hand  10.000.- 
000,000  tons  of  ordnance  valued  at 
$9,000,000,000. 

This  materiel,  using  General  Collins* 
yardstick,  is  suCDcient  to  equip  265 
armored  divisions  for  combat,  or  900  In- 
fantry divisions.  The  .same  ordnance 
would  supply  500  combat  divisions  in- 
cluding both  armored  and  Infantry  units. 
Yet  89  divisions  was  the  maximum  num- 
ber of  American  combat  divisions  ever 
assembled  at  one  time  in  all  theaters 
in  World  War  n. 

The  balance  of  our  5.360.000  ground 
forces  was  required  for  supply  lines  and 
other  noncombat  service. 

But  with  this  stock  pile  of  material  on 
hand  ready  for  quick  use,  the  Army  is 
sharply  Increasing  its  requests.  Before 
these  requests  are  considered,  the  fol- 
lowing questions  appear  to  be  In  order: 
First.  Under  what  conditions  does  the 
Army  contemplate  warfare  with  field 
numbers  triple  or  quadruple  the  Ameri- 
can combat  forces  in  World  War  n? 

Second.  K  such  a  war  is  on  Pentagon 
blueprints,  are  not  the  American  people 
entitled  to  a  clear-cut  answer  to  ttils 
question.  For  what  reasons  Is  the  admin- 
istration determined  to  go  to  war  to 
enforce  its  ideas  on  either  boundary  or 
political  issues  abroad? 

Third.  What  hostilities  l)etween  na- 
tions, large  or  small.  In  any  part  of  the 
world,  will  not  be  a  signal  for  American 
military  Intervention?  If  reluctance 
ulitimately  develops  In  America  to  the 
burden  of  continued  military  and  eco- 
nomic assistance  to  various  nations, 
could  that  not  be  a  signal  for  one  of 
them,  either  individually  or  in  con.,ert 
with  others,  to  maneuver  itself  into  a 
state  of  hostilities  with  Russia  or  a  Rus- 
sian .satellite— feeling  certain  that  this 
situation  would  compel  all-ou^  American 
assistance? 

Before  Congre.ss  adopts  peacetime 
conscription  or  unlimited  armament  ex- 
penditures, is  not  a  full  disclosure  by  the 
administration  on  these  questions  im- 
perative? 

To  summarize,  the  American  people 
are  asking  this  question,  'Ts  the  Gov- 
ernment determined  to  go  to  war  for 
any  reasons  outside  of  a  direct  attack 
on  America  or  American  garrisons?  If 
so.  where  and  for  what  reasons?" 

Mr.  Speaker,  are  we  in  Congress  dili- 
gent enough  and  responsible  erough  to 
get  clear  and  straightforward  answers 
to  all  these  appropriate  foreign-policy 
questions? 

Or  will  we  accede  to  the  administra- 
tion's military  dMMads  In  the  "Don't 
blame  us,  we  do  not  know  nothing"  spirit 
with  which  Tehran  and  Yalta  have  so 
long  bMD  aUtaltd? 

I  Mipputt  that  In  a  totalitarian  country 
the  citizens  do  not  get  the  answers  to 
such  viui  questions  Uowtvar,  U  tht 
American  people  and  their  Congren  are 
to  have  an  Intelligent  and  effective  in- 
fluence on  any  future  decision  Involving 
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peace  or  war,  they  must  be  fully  In- 
formed now  of  the  exact  commitments 
and  views  of  the  executive  branch. 


Reciprocal  Trade  Afreemeits 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CARL  A.  HATCH 

OF  NEW  MEXICO 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  May  10.  1948 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
imanlmous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  several  edi- 
torials dealing  with  the  reciprocal-trade- 
agreements  program. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edito- 
rials were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

I  From  the  Christian  Science  Monitor  of  April 
28,  1948i 

TAKUT     TRENDS — AK     INTIMATl     MESSAGE     FBOM 
WASHINGTON 


(By  Richard  L.  Stout) 
Washington. — Wet  your  finger  and  hold  it 
up.    A  Republican  wind  Is  blowing.    Will  It 
blow  America  a  new  high  tariff  in  1949? 

There  la  a  faction  In  Congress  that  is  out 
to  beat  the  Hull  Reciprocal  Trade  Agree- 
ments Act.  It  wants  high  tariffs  restored. 
But  it  would  be  a  little  awkward  to  come 
right  out  and  say  so  now  In  the  middle  of 
the  election. 

The  Hull  Act  expires  next  Jime  unless 
renewed  In  the  meantime.  A  strategy  has 
been  hit  upon  to  meet  the  problem.  A  1- 
year's  extension  is  being  proposed.  That 
takes  the  tariff  out  of  the  Immediate  cam- 
paign and  postpones  the  problem  1  year. 
Then,  If  Republican  victory  comes,  as  Is  now 
widely  expected,  the  party  can  reconsider  its 
ancient  approach  to  the  great  issue. 

Almost  since  1890.  after  Harrison  beat 
Cleveland  and  the  McKlnley  tariff  was  en- 
acted, returning  Republicans  have  written 
a  new  tariff. 

When  President  Taft  took  ofBce  In  1909. 
he  summoned  a  special  session  to  boost  tariffs. 
His  Payne-Aldrlch  law  Included  847  tariff 
changes,  600  upward.  The  then  Senator 
Lodge  referred  to  that  struggle  of  special  In- 
terests for  tariff  benefits  as  surpassing  In 
"ruthless  selfishness  •  •  '  anything  I 
have  ever  seen." 

It  was  Woodrow  Wilson,  In  1913,  who  re- 
versed a  tariff  policy  which  had  been  almost 
unchallenged  for  50  years.  He  forced  through 
the  Underwood  tariff  slashing  rates. 

The  war  ended.  Republicans  captured  Con- 
gress and  promptly  voted  an  emergency  tariff 
bill.     Wilson  vetoed  It. 

Tlien  came  Harding.  He  signed  the  Ford- 
ney-McCumber  Act.  with  rates  higher  than 
ever  before  In  history.  Historians  say  It  had 
threefold  consequences:  It  fostered  moncpo- 
lles.  hampered  Europe  In  repaying  Its  debts, 
and  brought  quick  reprisals. 

Herbert  Hoover  was  next.     He  summoned 
Congrew  to  consider  farm  relief  and  'limited 
changes  In  the  Urlff."    The  old,  sordid  log- 
rolling story  was  retold.    The  Hawley-Smoot 
law  put  a  Chinese  Wall  round  America.   Wlih- 
in  a  years   26  countries  established  retalia- 
tory tariffs.    It  helped  brlnK  f^"","»>£,crUH 
to  lurope:  some  blame  It  lor  World  War  II. 
Now  we  come  to  our  own  day.    For  14  yeare 
the  Hull  Reciprocal  Trad«  Agreemtnts  Act 
( 1934 »  has  been  a  ktystone  of  America  •  trade 
policy.    America   is  now   »  creditor,  not  a 
de»)t'r  nation.    The  Hull  ••'•••n*"^'  ?"*• 
■teadily     reduced     tarUfs.      All    this    time 
Democrats  were  in  oootrol.    Wow,  for  the  nret 


time.  Amierlca  and  the  world  are  going  to 
learn  what  the  postwar  Republican  atti- 
tude la. 

The  Hull  trade  program  has  come  before 
Congress  five  separate  times  with  its  original 
enactment  and  four  continuations.  Here  Is 
the  Senate  vote  on  these  five  occasions: 

1934:  Democrats  for,  54;  against,  6;  Re- 
publicans for,  6;  against,  28. 

1937:  Democrats  for.  56;  against,  9;  Re- 
publicans for,  0;  against,  14. 

1940:  Democrats  for,  41;  against,  15;  Re- 
publicans for,  0;  against,  20. 

1943:  Democrats  for,  41;  against,  8;  Re- 
publicans for,  18;  against.  14. 

1945:  Democrats  for,  38:  against,  5;  Re- 
publicans for,  15;  against,  16. 

Here  Is  the  similar  House  oecord: 
1934:  Democrats  for,  269;  against,  11;  Re- 
publicans for,  2;  against  99. 

1937:  Democrats  for,  278;  against,  11;  Re- 
publicans for.  3;  against.  81. 

1940:  Democrats  for,  212;  against,  20;  Re- 
publicans for,  5;  against,  146. 

1943:  Democrats  for.  193;  against,  3;  Re- 
publicans for,  163;  against.  26. 

1945:  Democrats  for,  205;  against,  12;  Re- 
publicans for.  33;  against,  140. 

The  foregoing  figures  show  a  Republican 
majority  In  Senate  and  House  against  the 
act  on  every  vote  except  one — that  In  the 
1943  war  year.  The  record  makes  all  the 
moro  Interesting  what  the  ascendant  party 
will  do  now. 

Business  Is  more  divided  about  tariffs  than 
formerly.  Some  elements  fear  a  new  global 
trade  war.  Gerard  Swope,  honorary  presi- 
dent of  the  General  Electric  Co..  heads  the 
Influential  Citizens'  Committee  for  Recip- 
rocal World  Trade  that  Is  advocating  full  con- 
tinuation of  the  Hull  pacts. 

A  subcommittee  of  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  which  writes  tariffs  has 
sUrted  hearings  on  extending  the  Hull  Act 
under  the  chairmanship  of  Representative 
Bebtrand  W.  Gearhabt,  Republican,  of  Cali- 
fornia. By  a  strict  party  division  last  Friday 
it  voted,  5  to  4,  to  exclude  press  and  public 
from  these  hearings.  Redoubtable  Repre- 
sentative RoBEBT  L.  DoucHTON,  of  North 
Carolina,  protested.  He  Introduced  the  orig- 
inal Hull  Act  In  1934. 


[Prom  the  Christian  Science  Monitor  of 
May  5,  19481 

THIS  ISN'T   1900 


The  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee, 
dominated  by,  of  all  parties,  the  Republican, 
has  barred  both  the  public  and  the  press 
from  its  hearings  on  extension  of  the  re- 
ciprocal trade  agreements — of  all  touchy 
questions,  the  tariff  Issue.  It  Is  reported 
that  only  critics  of  the  agreements  are  wel- 
come. 

The  chairman.  Representative  Bertrand  W. 
Gearhabt,  takes  the  position  that  there  is 
no  time  or  reason  to  go  over  ground  well 
explored  In  the  past.  Every  congressional 
committee  dealing  with  old  and  controversial 
Issues  has  had  to  suffer  through  some  repeti- 
tion.    That  Is  the  price  of  a  fair  hearing. 

He  states  his  committee  would  have  heard 
the  State  Department  experts  had  they  not 
been  absent  at  International  trade  confer- 
ences. They  have  been  back  for  2  months. 
He  asseru  that  the  trade  agreements  have 
been  negotiated  in  "absolute  secrecy,"  there- 
fore, by  implication,  why  shouldn't  his  com- 
mittee behave  likewise?  On  the  contrary, 
open  hearings  have  been  the  rule  on  the 
agreements. 

Do  the  Republican  leaders  In  Congress  ap- 
prove of  these  star-chamber  proceedings? 
It  so  what  are  they  thinking  of?  Dan  t  they 
know  that  the  Republican  Party  has  always 
had  to  combat  the  ever-recurring  charge  that 
lU  leaders  take  orders  from  big  buelneee  be- 
hind cloMd  doore? 

Don't  they  know  that  the  great  evil  In  the 
old  pystem  of  tariff-making  lay  in  logrolling 
by  epeclnl  Intereets?  Don't  they  know  thut 
o(  all  the  beeettini  alne  peculiar  to  the  Re- 


publican P»rt7  (the  Democratic  baa  a  brand 
of  Its  own)  bungling  on  the  tariff  hae  re- 
turned more  often  than  any  other  to  dla- 
credlt  it  at  the  polU?  Don't  they  know  thU 
is  1948,  not  1900? 

If  only  for  the  sake  of  your  party,  Mr. 
GcAXHABT.  let  alone  the  sake  of  honeat  and 
above-board  representative  government  in 
the  United  States,  let  the  public  know  what'* 
going  on  in  that  committee  room. 

[From  the  Denver  Post  of  May  7.  19481 

THE   CONVIBT    FACES    A    TEST    OF    FAFIH 

The  action  Congress  takes  on  the  bill  to 
extend  the  Reciprocal  Trade  Act  may  pro- 
vide the  tip-off  to  tell  what  way  America  la 
going  In  the  immediate  future  In  the  matter 
of  world  leadership. 

This  Is  the  first  time  since  the  Reciprocal 
Trade  Act  was  born  In  1934  that  It  has  come 
up  for  renewal  before  a  Congress  dominated 
by  Republicans. 

The  way  the  Republican  Party,  which 
often  has  been  accused  of  kUllng  whatever 
chance  the  League  of  Nations  had  to  suc- 
ceed, has  turned  from  Isolationism  to  fuU 
support  of  the  United  Nations  has  been  one 
of  the  remarkable  political  reversals  of  our 

time. 

Does  that  reversal  represent  a  heartfelt 
conversion  to  new  Ideas?  Or  Is  It  lUte  the 
pledge  which  the  chronic  backslider  gives 
under  the  influence  of  a  momentary  qualm 
of  conscience? 

The  vote  on  the  Trade  Act  will  tell — be- 
cause, since  the  end  of  the  war  and  the  cre- 
ation of  the  United  Nations,  reciprocal  trade 
has  become  an  Integral  part  of  America's 
foreign  policy. 

It  Is  the  motivating  force  behind  the  effort, 
in  which  this  country  has  taken  a  leading 
part,  to  form  an  International  Trade  Organ- 
ization within  the  United  Nations.  It  la  a 
cornerstone  of  the  European  recovery  pro- 
gram, whether  It  has  been  recognized  as 
such  or  not. 

The  Republican  Congress  cannot  claim 
that  It  Is  fully  supporting  this  country's  new 
role  of  leadership  and  cooperation  in  world 
affalrr  If  It  does  not  go  along  with  the  re- 
newal of  the  Reciprocal  Trade  Act. 

With  the  Reciprocal  Trade  Act  as  Its  prin- 
cipal tool,  this  country  has  been  striving  to 
break  down  the  many  restrictions  to  the 
free  movement  of  International  trade.  The 
restoration  of  trade  and  the  stabilization  of 
currencies.  If  they  can  be  accomplished,  may 
prove  In  the  long  run  to  be  more  Important 
to  peace  than  some  of  the  political  settle- 
ments the  United  Nations  is  striving  to  bring 
about. 

Acting  on  American  suggestions,  repre- 
sentatives of  16  western  European  countries 
are  meeting  today  In  The  Hague  to  consider 
revolutionary  political  and  economic  pro- 
posals. 

They  will  consider  setting  up  a  16-natlon 
parliament,  the  establishment  of  common 
citizenship  for  all  their  peoples,  the  aboli- 
tion of  customs  barriers,  the  adoption  of  a 
common  currency,  and  a  united  program  for 
the  development  of  all  their  Industries.  Un- 
der such  plans,  western  Europe  eventually 
would  become  1  nation,  to  aU  Intents  and 
purposes.  Instead  of  16.  Even  though  they 
may  not  be  adopted  at  this  time,  those  plans 
show  what  might  be  accomplUhed  with 
proper  encouragement  from  this  country. 

If  Congress  should  reject  the  renewal  of 
the  Trade  Act,  It  would  serve  notice  on 
western  Europe  and  the  whole  world  that 
the  Republican  Party,  which  hopes  to  Uke 
charge  of  the  American  Oovernment  for  the 
next  a  to  4  years  at  least,  has  decided  to  go 
back  to  a  policy  of  economic  Isolationism  and 
will  not  otumpt  further  economic  interna- 
tional leadership. 

If  Congress  should  renew  the  Trade  Act 
for  only  1  year,  it  would  be  serving  notice 
that  the  Republlosn  Party  U  wmslderlng 
changlnK  Its  mind  If  a  Republican  lands  in 
the  White  Mouse  next  January. 
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4bort  of  a  full  3-year  renewal  of 
Trade  Act  will  assure  other 
the  United  States  U  stead- 
to  use  It  all-powerf\il  eco- 
on  behalf  of  greater  proa- 
people*. 


A  Compila  ioB  of  the  Responsible  Ameri- 
can OiScials  at  Tehran,  Yalta,  and 
Pots<iam 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 


WWARD  H.  BUFFETT 


or  NrsaA&KA 
IN  THE  ^OUSX  OP  REPRXSXNTATIVS8 


T  lursday.  May  6.  1948 
BUrFFTT.     Mr.   Speaker,   under 


leave  to  e::tend  my  remarks,  I  am  en- 
closing a  ist  of  the  responsible  Ameri- 
can cfflclajs  at  the  Tehran.  Yalta,  and 
Potsdam  ( !onf erences. 


OmCIALS    A1 


TMSEX — TUaAIt,    YALTA.    AtlD 
POTSDAM 

George   C.    Marshall.   Chief   of 
United  States  Army. 

William  D.  Leahy.  Chief  of 

President. 
Ernest  J.  King.  Commander 
Uhlted  States  Fleet. 
Aver  (11  Harriman,  Ambassador  to 


tie 


Ocn 

Stan. 

Admiral 
Staff  to 

Admiral 
hi  Chief. 

W 
Russia. 

Lt.  Oen. 
of  Supply, 

Charles 
State. 
omciALS  wii 

Presiden 
ran  and  Y{  Ita 


Harry  L. 


Brehon  B.  Somervell,  Services 

United  States  Army. 

E.    Bohlen,    Dei>artment    of 

o  ArrxNDCD  A  LCBsn  NmcBsa  or 

THESX    CONTKkKNCia 

Pranklln  D.  Roosevelt — Teh- 


Hopkins.  Special  Assistant  to 


the  Presid(  nt — Tehran  and  Yalta. 

MaJ  Gei.  John  R.  £>eane.  United 
States  military  mission  to  Russia — Teh- 
ran and  Yilta. 

Oen.  Heiry  H.  Arnold,  United  States 
Army  Air  1  "orces — Tehran  and  Potsdam. 

James  P  Byrnes.  Secretary  of  State — 
Yalta  and  Potsdam. 

Vice  AdBi.  Emory  S.  Land,  War  Ship- 
ping Admir  istrator — Yalta  and  Potsdam. 

H.  Preen  an  Matthews.  Department  of 
State — Yal  ;a  and  Pctsdam. 

John  G.  ^inant.  Ambassador  to  Oreat 
Britain — T  Dhran. 

Edward  i.  Stettinius.  Jr.,  Secretary  of 
State — Yalta. 

Vice  Adr  \.  Charles  M.  Cooke,  Jr.,  com- 
mander, &:venth  Fleet — Yalta. 

Maj.  Oen.  John  E.  Hull.  War  Depart- 
ment. Oen  iral  Staff — Yalta. 

Maj.  Geii.  Laurence  S.  Kuter,  United 
States  Arn  y  Air  Forces — Yalta. 

Alger  H|ss,  Department  of  State — 
YalU. 

Presiden 

Joseph  E 
Potsdam. 

Edwin  I^uley.  special  ambassador — 
Pctsdam. 


Harry  S.  Truman — Potsdam. 
Da  vies,  special  ambassador — 


Robert  D.  Murphy,  political  adviser. 
United  States  zone  in  Oermany— Pots- 
dam. 

James  C.  Dunn,  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State — Potsdam. 

William  L.  Clayton  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  State — Potsdam. 

Benjamin  V.  Cohen,  special  assistant 
to  Secretary  of  State — Potsdam. 

Wilder  Foote,  assistant  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  State — Potsdam. 

Llewellyn  E.  Thompson,  Jr..  Foreign 
Service  ofBcer,  Department  of  State — 
Potsdam. 

Charles  W.  Yost,  executive  secretary. 
Department  of  State — Potsdam. 

James  W.  Rlddleberger,  Department  of 
State — Potsdam. 

R.  Borden  Reams.  Department  of 
State — Potsdam. 

J.  Langdon  Ward,  Department  of 
State — Potsdam. 

The  dates  of  these  conferences  were 
as  follows:  Tehran  Conference,  Novem- 
ber 28-December  1,  1943;  Yalta  Confer- 
ence. February  3-11.  1945;  Potsdam  Con- 
ference, July  17-August  a,  1945. 

The  information  for  the  above  com- 
pilation was  secured  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  documents  entitled  "Par- 
ticipation of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment in  International  Conferences — 
July  1,  1941-June  30.  1945"  and  "Par- 
ticipation of  the  United  States  CJovem- 
ment  in  International  Conferences — July 
1,  1945->June  30,  1946." 


Reciprocal  Trade  Afreementi  Act 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  W.  McCORMACK 

OF  MASSACHT-hrrrs 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVKI 

Monday,  May  10,  194H 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der permission  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
Include  herein  a  powerful  editorial  In 
support  of  the  Reciprocal  Trade  Agree- 
ments Act,  and  containing  a  noticeable 
warning  to  the  Republican  Party  in  the 
Congress,  appearing  In  the  April  27.  1948, 
Issue  of  the  Boston  Herald,  a  newspaper 
that  Is  fair  in  its  news  columns  to  the 
Democratic  Party,  but  which  is  one  of 
the  strongest  Republican  newspapers  of 
the  country.  In  view  of  this,  ftie  editorial 
should  convey  on  this  legislation  a  sig- 
nificant message  to  the  Republican 
leadership. 

PkACncX    WHAT   W<    PBXACH 

The  little  group  of  Republicans  who  ar« 
moat  likely  to  embarrass  their  party,  not  to 
mention  their  country,  are  laying  their 
plans  for  an  attack  on  the  Reciprocal  Trade 
Agreements  Act.  These  are  the  men  who 
still  think  In  terms  of  the  sort  of  economic 
nationalism  which  Russia  practices,  and 
which  we  have  annoxmced  to  the  world  we 
abhor.  They  think  of  the  world  in  terms 
of  the  horse-and-buggy  age,  of  high  protec- 
tive tariffs,  which  no  one  In  his  right  mind 
aaaoclates  with  anything  but  a  growing 
economy  whoae  Infant  Industries  need  pro- 
tection. They  think  of  the  rest  of  the  world 
M  a  market,  tnit  fall  to  ask  themselves  where 
the  customers  are  to  get  the  doUars  to  pay 
lor  their  purchase*  here  unless  we  buy  what 
«•  can  trom  them.    They  protest  to  the  con- 


trary, but  what  they  really  would  like  to  see 
Is  a  return  to  the  old-fashioned  logrolling 
congressional  tariff  making  which  has  proved 
more  of  a  political  liability  to  the  Republi- 
can Party  than  any  other  single  CX3P  In- 
dulgence we  can  think  of. 

To  oppose  extension  of  the  Reciprocal 
Trade  Agreements  Act  at  this  time  would  b« 
particularly  stupid.  In  the  first  place,  It  is 
an  Integral  part  of  the  Nation's  foreign  policy 
which  the  Republicans  have  supported  In 
so  many  other  respects. 

Any  high-school  pupU  can  understand 
that  there  can  be  no  effective  political  co- 
operation If,  In  the  economic  field,  we  are 
antagonistic  to  our  would-be  friends.  What 
could  be  more  provocative  than  to  scrap  a 
tariff  policy  which  the  whole  world  has 
haUed  as  a  manifestation  of  America's  good 
intentions?  What  could  t>e  more  objection- 
able than  for  us  to  tell  cur  friends  abroad, 
much  in  need  as  they  are,  that  we  won't  buy 
their  exports?  What  could  be  more  con- 
tradictory than  to  say  In  the  Marshall  plan 
that  we  want  to  help  them  to  the  tune  of 
many  btUlons  only  to  turn  around  and  deny 
them  the  markets  here  which  would  cut  down 
their  need  for  our  aid  and  ultimately  reduce 
our  outlay  under  the  Marshall  plan? 

Besides,  ever  ilntt  the  United  States  took 
the  initiative  In  promoting  world  economic 
cooperation  at  Bretton  Woods  In  1944.  our 
Government  has  progressively  sponsored 
program.s.  which  depend  upon  lowering  tariffs. 
Our  widely  advertised  objective  has  been  to 
create  conditions  of  multilateral  trade  as 
freely  as  possible.  We  are  the  champions 
of  freedom.  In  trade  as  In  other  areas  of 
human  activity.  Not  free  trade  per  se,  but 
trade  as  free  as  practical  considerations  make 
possible.  No  program  has  yet  been  devised 
which  assures  a  progressive  lowering  of 
tariff  barriers  by  the  United  States  as  fairly 
and  effectively  as  that  which  has  been  con- 
ducted for  14  years  under  the  Reciprocal 
Trade  Agreements  Act,  a  law  originated  by 
Democrats  which  copied  a  principle  inaugu- 
rated earlier  by  Republicans. 

Plnally.  we  must  bear  in  mind  that  Jiist  as 
our  country  Is  the  champion  of  a  trade  multi- 
lateralism, which  is  a  term  for  freest  pos- 
sible trade,  so  Soviet  Russia  Is  the  ch.^mplon 
of  the  opposite  and  restrictive  technique  of 
bllaterallnn. 

It  Is  time  that  the  Republican  leadership 
In  Congress  made  clear  which  side  it  will 
take  in  this  old  battle  fought  In  a  new  and 
critical  setting.  The  big  men  In  the  party 
must  stand  up  and  assert  themselTca  before 
mlce-Uke  characters  have  nibbled  away  one 
of  the  foundations  of  America's  program  for 
frMdom. 


The  Hoostnf  Bill 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CARL  A.  HATCH 

OF  Nrw  MEXICO 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday.  May  10.  1948 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Api)endix  of  the  Ricord  an  editorial 
dealing  with  the  President's  radio  speech 
on  housing,  which  was  printed  in  the 
Washington  Daily  News  of  May  8. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscord. 
as  follows: 

OOOD,    FLAH*   TAUC 

Mr.  Truman's  speech  to  the  National  Con- 
ference on  Family  Life  read  weU  and  listened 
better.  It  was  his  first  extemporaneous 
speech  over  the  radio  networks  since  h» 
became  President,  and  we'd  rate  It  a  hit. 
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Any  President  takes  a  chance  when  be 
talks  Informally.  One  unguarded  remark, 
one  sentence  spoken  without  being  thought 
through,  might  cause  him  and  the  country 
a  lot  of  trouble.  It's  safer  to  read  a  pre- 
pared address,  written  and  polished  with  the 
help  of  poUttc.il  advisers  and  experts  and 
ghosts  But,  In  Mr.  Truman's  case,  at  least. 
It  isn't  as  effective. 

There  was  no  hifalutln  language  In  his 
speech  to  the  Family  Life  Conference. 
Purists  might  complain  that  there  were  a 
few  errors  of  grammar.  It  couldn't  rank  as 
great  oratory.  It  was  Just  good,  plain  talk 
which  gave  the  impression  of  coming  from 
a  good,  sincere  man. 

What,  for  instance,  in  all  the  millions  of 
words  various  people  have  written  and 
spoken  on  the  housing  probUm,  put  it  in 
more  human  terms  than  Mr.  Truman's  story 
about  the  family  that  couldn't  find  a  home 
for  a  baby  and  a  dog?  Nobody  could  mis- 
understand him.  and  few  could  disagree  with 
him,  when  he  said: 

"Children  and  dogs  are  as  necessary  to  the 
welfare  of  this  country  as  is  Wall  Street  and 
the  railroads,  or  any  one  of  them.  We  have 
got  to  find  a  solution  to  that." 

We  doubt  that  a  10.000-word  Presidential 
message,  however  carefully  prepared,  could 
do  so  much  to  rally  support  for  the  Taft- 
Ellender-Wagner  housing  bill  as  Mr.  Tru- 
man's six  simple  sentences: 

"Our  housing  shortage  Is  almost  a  fatal 
one.  For  4  years  I  have  been  attempting 
to  get  a  housing  program.  I  was  in  the 
Senate  when  the  Wagner-EUender-Taft  bill 
was  first  introduced,  and  the  Senate  passed 
that  bill.  It  died  in  the  House.  Just  re- 
cently, the  Senate  has  passed  the  Taft-El- 
lender-Wagner  bill  In  wonderful  form.  I  am 
wholeheartedly  for  that  bill  as  It  passed  the 
Senate,  and  I  sincerely  hope  that  the  House 
of  Representatives  will  study  that  legislation 
and  give  us  an  opportunity  to  help  meet 
some  of  the  shortages  with  which  we  are 
now  faced." 

The  House  has  been  far  from  cordial  to  the 
T-E-W  bill.  Some  of  the  Republican  leaders 
there  have  seemed  determined  not  to  let  It 
become  law.  If  anything  could  persuade 
them  to  give  this  measure  a  long  new  look, 
and  perhaps  to  change  their  attitude,  the 
fact  that  Mr.  Truman  said  "wonderful"  about 
a  bill  largely  the  product  of  hard  work  and 
hard  thought  by  Senator  Taft  might  be  that 
thing. 


Women  in  Defense 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


OF 


WOMEN  IN  DEFENSE 

What  Status  women  are  to  have  In  their 
country's  long-term  defense  program  Is  now 
up  to  a  Senate-House  conference.  Senate 
conferees  are  expected  to  stand  firm  for  their 
bin,  passed  unanimously,  to  make  Wacs, 
Waves.  Spars,  and  women  marines  a  part  of 
the  Regular  armed  services.  The  House  bill 
put  them  Into  a  Reserve  corps  to  which  they 
would  be  called  when  needed.  What  caused 
the  House  to  take  this  action  after  heads  of 
the  armed  services  had  urged  that  the  women 
be  given  Regular  status  remains  a  legislative 
"whodunit."  The  House  Armed  Services 
Committee  sprung  the  first  surprise  when, 
by  a  vote  of  2e  to  1,  It  recommended  the 
Reserve  corps  provision. 

House  discussion  of  the  measure  was  fusty 
and  evasive,  abounding  in  tribute  to  the 
services  of  the  women's  corps  in  wartime, 
but  falling  back  on  such  excuses  as  "not 
wise  at  this  time";  "certain  doubtful  ques- 
tions are  involved":  "never  been  done  be- 
fore." One  undercurrent  of  debate  Indicated 
that  dlslllce  of  granting  women  commissions 
In  the  Regular  armed  services,  since  in  tra- 
ditional warfare  they  do  not  bear  the  brunt 
of  combat,  entered  strongly  Into  the  House 
action.  However,  plans  for  future  warfare 
are  based  on  the  assumption  that  virtually 
all  citizens  will  be  in  danger.  And  future 
defense  against  bombs — atomic  or  other- 
wise— demands  strong  preparation  on  the 
home  front.  As  heads  of  the  armed  services 
have  stressed,  a  nucleus  of  trained  women 
to  be  expanded  In  event  of  emergency  is 
urgently  needed.  But  the  best  personnel  for 
a  skeleton  staff  cannot  be  obtained  unless 
the  armed  services  are  to  offer  women  careers 
that  have  security  and  permanence. 

Aside  from  the  practical  need  of  making 
the  women's  corps  Regular  and  permanent 
Is  the  fact  that  American  women  deserve 
such  a  gesture  of  recognition.  In  another 
war  their  role  may  be  as  arduous  and  pos- 
sibly as  dangerous  as  men's.  In  the  defense 
program,  which  It  Is  hoped  will  prevent  war, 
their  services  will  be  needed  for  a  long  time 
to  come,  especially  in  performing  many  dull 
routine  Jobs.  It  would  seem  elementary 
strategy  as  well  as  Justice  to  encourage  them 
with  definite  recognition  rather  than  shove 
them  aside  with  a  pat  on  the  back. 


TVA  Steam  Plant— Answer  to  Testimony 
of  Pswer  Lobby 


HON.  LEVERETT  SALTONSTALL 

or  MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  -raE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday.  May  10.  1948 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
In  the  Appendix  of  the  Recokd  an  edi- 
torial entitled  "Women  in  Defense,"  ap- 
pearing in  the  Washington  Post  for 
May  7.  I  make  this  request  for  the  rea- 
son that  at  this  time  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  is  considering  a  bill  for 
selective  service,  in  order  to  get  more 
manpower  into  our  armed  forces,  to 
strengthen  them  from  the  viewpoint  of 
security.  For  that  reason,  it  seems  to 
me  that  the  editorial  is  peculiarly  appro- 
priate. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ESTES*EFAUVER 

or   TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  10.  1948 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
statement  of  case  of  the  private  power 
lobby  against  the  appropriation  to  begin 
construction  of  the  TVA  steam  plant 
at  New  Johnsonvllle  is  full  of  inac- 
curacies, half-truths,  and  contradictions. 
Because  of  the  way  the  hearings  were 
conducted  there  was  little  or  no  oppor- 
tunity to  rebut  or  explain  some  or  their 
charges  and  statements.  I  have  pre- 
pared a  digest  of  and  comments  on  their 
testimony  which  I  hope  may  be  useful 
to  those  who  have  an  open  mind  on  this 
issue.    The  same  is  as  follows: 

1.  Construction  and  operation  of  such  a 
steam  plant  would  be  contrary  to  the  pur- 
poses of  the  TVA  Act  and  without  authori- 
zation by  that  act. 

This  is  tht  mean  legal  argument  In  the 

_^ brief  filed  by  utilities   (pp.  991-1014  of  the 

hearings) .    Although  Mr.  Swldler's  brief  (pp. 


1050-1058)  was  prepared  earlier.  It  provide* 
an  answer  to  the  utilities'  case  which  is 
simply  a  restatement  of  arguments  they 
failed  to  win  In  the  Ash  wander  and  18  com- 
pany cases. 

2.  Construction  and  operation  of  the  steam 
plant  would  be  unconstitutional. 

Also  covered  by  respective  briefs.  It  was 
also  argued  that  Congress  should  be  particu- 
larly cautious  about  appropriating  lor  a 
steam  plant  If  It  has  any  doubts  of  Ite  con- 
stitutionality, because  If  the  appropriation 
Is  made,  no  one  can  then  Invoke  a  Judicial 
determination  of  whether  the  action  was  un- 
constitutional. 

3.  The  Government  does  not  have,  should 
not  have,  and  cannot  lawfully  assume,  any 
responsibility  for  supplying  the  power  needs 
for  commercial,  municipal,  or  domestic  pur- 
poses within  any  area. 

Also  covered  by  utilities'  brief. 

A  hasty  Inspection  Indicates  that  the  argu- 
ment is  that  the  Government  has  no  more 
obligation  to  supply  power  requirements  of 
the  area  than  to  supply  needs  for  any  other 
product:  and  that  since.  In  the  utilities' 
judgment,  the  steam  plant  Is  unlawful,  there 
could  be  no  basis  for  undertaking  an  obliga- 
tion for  power  supply  which  might  eventually 
require  the  steam  plant. 

4.  Augmentation  of  Its  power  btislness  as 
proposed  by  TVA  would  be  destructive  to 
tax-paying  utilities. 

Mr.  Smith  expressed  the  belief  that  an  un- 
disclosed motive  behind  the  request  for  the 
steam  plant  Is  to  prepare  TVA  to  expand 
still  further  the  territory  of  Its  power  monop- 
oly (p.  965).  In  this  connection,  a  utUlty 
map  of  the  TVA  power  empire  Is  Included 
In  the  hearings  (oppposite  p.  964) .  The  fact 
Is.  of  course,  that  TVA's  request  for  the  steam 
plant  Is  based  upon  the  need  for  Its  output 
to  meet  the  growing  needs  of  the  existing 
service  area  (pp.  434.  441,  449,  450.  etc.). 

5.  Addition  of  the  steam  plant  to  the  TVA 
system  Is  unnecessary  for  Ita  legitimate  busi- 
ness of  disposing  of  surplus  power,  with  pref- 
erence  to  specified   customers. 

Mr.    Smith's    claims    here    were    that    ths 
ratio   which   sales   to   preference   ctistomers 
bears  to  total  generation  of  TVA's  plants  is 
now  substantially  less  than  Just  before  or 
during  the  early  part  of  the  war  and  that 
even  If  TVA  has  a  responsibUlty  to  meet  all 
needs  of  the  preferred  customers  it  is  abun- 
dantly clear  on  any  basis  of  measuring  their 
needs    and    forecasting    future    load    growth 
that  TVA  has  an  ample  supply  for  them  for 
a  long,  long  time  to  come  (p.  967).     In  sup- 
port  of   these   points   two   charts   were   In- 
cluded In  the  hearings.     The  first  (opposite 
p.  965) ,  which  compares  generation  with  sales 
to  preference  customers  by  years.  Is  mislead- 
ing for  two  or  three  reasons,  one  of  the  nrost 
Important  of  which  Is  the  omission  of  gov- 
ernmental  use   from   the   use   of   preferred 
customers.     The  second   chart    (opposite   p. 
986.  described  p.  971)    which  compares  ca- 
pacity, present  and  projected,  ipcluding  pos- 
sible additional  unlU  at  existing  dams,  with 
energy  output  and  sales.  Is  also  misleading, 
because   future   capacity   Is   compared   with 
present  load  and  because  due  allowance  Is 
not  made  for  the  difference  between  peak 
demands  and  average  loads. 

On  this  point,  a  comparison  probably  can 
be  made,  within  the  limits  of  censorship  re- 
garding the  power  requirements  of  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission,  between  the 
loads  of  all  preferred  customers  and  the  avail- 
able energy,  particularly  as  projected  to  about 
1952.  The  fact  that  a  much  more  critical  sit- 
uation win  exist  for  the  central  and  western 
parts  of  the  area  than  for  the  area  as  a  whole 
also  needs  to  be  brought  out. 

It  was  argued  that  if  the  municipalities  (or 
Industries)  will  need  additional  power  by 
1951  or  1952.  they  could  build  their  own  steam 
plants  by  that  time  (p.  1017).  This  Ignores 
the  fact  that  TVA  has  completed  Its  plana, 
prepared  its  specifications,  and  obtained  bids, 
while  It  would  take  months  for  similar  steps 
to  be  taken  by  anyone  not  presently  con  tern- 
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of  a  plant  before  orders 
■atlafactory    installation 


the  claim  was  made  that  ofl- 
rom  the  utilities  would  provide 
Arming  up  TVA  ♦lydro  than  by 
;>!ant  (p.  1029) 

I  aid  (p.  1030)  that  In  his  opinion 

mywhere  near  the  close  coordl- 

n  utilities  and  TVA  that  there 

^lUngness  were  present  to  bring 

coordination  In  order  to  make 

of  the  facilities  available  and 

tlon  by  the  utilities.    He  said 

of  Arming  TVA's  hydro  with 

needs  badly  to  be  explored. 

n  the  country  U  just  starting 

resources  under  the  aegis  of 

Security  Resources  Board.     He 

(ood  reason  to  believe  that  much 

could  be  so  firmed  up  and  that 

are  made  no  one  can  say  a  new 

is  in  any  way  JustlAed.      (Nor. 

If  utlllUes  have  not  made  such 

they  say  the  plant  Is  not  Justl- 

bls  own  system  haa  offered  to 

j  eneral  prot>lems  of  coordination 

the  belief  that  there  are  many 

i^utual  advantages  In  such  ar- 


Aaked  whither  cooperation  had  been  re- 
ceived from  rVA.  he  said.  "We  have  received 
some,  bat  a  r  to  this  problem,  we  have  not 
been  request  fd.  and  have  not  carried  out  any 
This  testimony  (p.  1930)  Is  very 
1  or  while  TVA  has  not.  of  course, 
the  utilities  the  economics  of 
the  new  steajn  plant,  tt  Is  TVA  who  has  ur^ed 
the  explorat  jon  of  the  general  problems  of  co- 
the  interests  at  the  many  Im- 
■lO^ual  advantages.  TVA  already 
effort  to  make  tbe  greatest  and 
» use  of  all  off-peak  energy  avail- 
able from  utilities.  In  fact,  a  speclAc  requert 
by  TVA  somi  months  ago  that  Mr.  Sporn  aiid 
his  staff  dlsrtiaa  with  TVA  contractual  and 
otlMr  probieiis  Involved  Is  still  awaiting  an 
Interest  on  the  part  of  the  com- 


ition  ol 
pany. 

ifr.  Sporn  niggMtod  that  with  turbine  and 
generator  mi  inufacturlng  facilities  loaded  up 
for  9  or  4  yi  ars  it  Is  inconcelvabls  that  any 
national  int  ircaft  eimld  be  aarved  by 
any  expendi  ^ire  for  steam  by  TTA  tmtU  the 
explorations  oX  greater  coordination  are  un- 
dertaiken  an<  completed.  Tbe  fact  Is  that  only 
by  clcataig  oi  ders  now  can  TVA  hope  to  have 
the  steam  p«nt  in  operation  by  the  end  of 
1961 
amtth  aald  that  U  all  poaslbtlltles  for  tb* 
of  off-p  cak  stewn  had  been  esbaVMed 
then  the  fe<idinc  e(  flm  power  by  utUitlta 
into  the  TVi  v  system  even  at  the  time  of  peak 
loads  would  afford  a  reasonable  solution  (p. 
874) .  The  fbi  t  ts  that  none  of  the  nelchbartng 
utiliUes  are  in  any  position  to  promise  TVA 
a  wHHij  o(  iikrm  power  at  time  of  peak  loada 
by  IMI.  S|  am  fn«tlcally  said  so  In  stating 
tecum  •  for  manufacturing  generating 
%  ^uld  be  entirely  occupied  for  the 
In  providing  f or 
aiMl  b^aidlnA  up  margins  of  ressrve  to 
where  near  f roper  values  (p.  1031). 

(contradicting  Mr.  Spore)  eatl< 

utilltiee  ought  to  have  an  ade> 

margin  m  1061  unless  the  coun- 

on  a  very,  very  large  renewed 

(p.  Ml).    Bi  laid  the  utill. 

ties  m  tbe  tMiatn  area  ai«  aMiBg  e.ooo,ooo 


kilowatu  most  of  which  were  held  back  by 
priorlUes  during  the  war  (p.  981).  It  Is 
doubtful  if  either  of  theee  statements  can 
be  supported.  It  la  not  clear  that  there 
will  be  adequate  margins  in  1951  and  the 
records  of  the  Pederai  Power  Commission 
win  also  show  that  the  utilities  did  not  pro- 
ceed promptly  after  the  war  to  add  capacity 
as  lapkUy  as  possible.  Some  measure  of  his 
deteitton  of  an  adequate  margin  in  1951  may 
be  indicated  by  his  itatement  that  the  utUi- 
tlee  do  not  consider  that  there  is  a  present 
short^e  of  power  (p.  983).  He  conceded 
that  there  is  a  tightnees  but  apparently  chose 
to  Ignore  the  present  Instsnces  in  which  in- 
dtwtry  Is  unable  to  obtain  power  ui  desired 
amounts  In  varioiis  areas. 

7.  Adding  the  steam  plant  would  permit 
TVA  to  continue  and  to  enlarge  Its  supply  of 
Arm  power  to  noa-pMtarential  cuatomers, 
and  to  do  so  on  a  iUhaHllifrt  baals  at  tax- 
payers' expense. 

Here  the  utilities  magnlAed  the  slae  and 
distorted  the  character  of  direct  sales  to  In- 
dustries. They  stated  that  such  sales  are 
largely  on  contracu  cancelabl'  on  relatively 
short  notice.  In  some  cases  as  short  as  12 
months  (p.  972).  In  the  face  of  the  obvious 
fact  that  an  Industry  cannot  build  a  plant 
without  long-term  assurance  of  power  sup- 
ply. They  stated  that  a  casual  review  of 
TVA's  firm  obligations  to  Industry  makes  It 
obvious  that  other  sales  Included  In  the 
category  of  sales  to  Industries  and  Federal 
agencies  are  of  no  great  consequence  (p.  972). 
Here  they  have  Jumped  to  an  erroneous  con- 
clualon  as  to  the  siae  of  TVA  s  power  deliv- 
eries to  Oak  Ridge  and  other  Federal  projects. 
On  this  point  they  also  argue  that  while 
Industries  In  the  Tennessee  Valley  have  not 
added  to  their  own  generating  capacity  ( Alcoa 
haa  added  some),  since  subsidised  power  is 
available,  that  in  the  United  States  as  a 
whole  installations  of  power  plants  by  Indus- 
triss  have  increased  In  approximately  the 
same  proportion  as  Installations  by  utilities 
(p.  976).     This  Is  not  so. 

The  Edlsoa  klectric  Institute's  own  Agures 
show  ~  reduction  in  the  proportion  of  Indus- 
trial electric  requirements  supplied  by  Indus- 
tries' own  power  plants  from  42  percent  in 
1926  to  33  percent  In  1944.  More  recent  data 
on  generation  of  electricity  In  industrial 
power  plans  Is  presented  In  the  Krug  report 
on  National  Resources  and  Foreign  Aid  (p*. 
25).  In  1940  such  plants  generated  40.C0O.- 
000.000  iLllowtttt-hours,  about  27  percent  as 
much  as  the  total  which  utilities  generated 
In  the  same  year.  But  the.estlmated  figure 
for  1947  showed  that  generation  by  Indus- 
trial power  plants  Increased  from  1940  to 
1947  by  only  about  10.000.000  000  kilowatt- 
hours,  or  less  than  10  percent  as  much  as  the 
Increase  in  generation  by  power  systems. 

The  utilities  argued  that  industries  should 
build  their  own  pianu  in  the  TVA  area  and 
claimed  that  industries  often  do  so  in  the 
areas  the  utilities  serve,  sometimes  with  the 
utilities'  encooragament  (pp.  97S.  969).  Mr. 
Sporn  Indicated  later,  without  trying  to  make 
the  point  very  clear  (p.  1027),  that  In  speak. 
Ing  of  actual  installations  by  industries  In 
other  areas,  he  was  really  speaking  primarily 
U  not  solely  about  cases  where  industries 
need  a  great  deal  at  thermal  energy  (mean- 
ing that  they  need  large  quantities  of  steam 
in  their  process,  with  the  result  that  power 
can  be  produced  more  or  less  Incidentally). 
8.  Knlargement  of  TVA's  salss  to  non- 
preferential  ctistomers  would  be  injurious  to 
the  welfare  of  other  sections  of  the  United 
States. 

Tlae  argument  here  apparently  assumes 
tbnt  totfwtry  would  grow  in  the  Tenrteasee 
Thlley  only  if  it  moved  there  from  another 


utlUtiea  could  cite  no  cases.  Vague  refer- 
ences were  made  to  the  Monsanto  and  Victor 
Chemical  Cos  ,  but  It  was  pointed  out  to 
the  utilities  that  the  location  of  phosphate 
deposits  was  undoubtedly  a  conuouing  fac- 
tor in  the  location  of  these  plants.  Finally. 
Mr.  Smith  said  he  was  advised  by  one  of  the 
other  utilities'  represenUtlves  present  that 
a  West  Virginia  company  had  lost  a  prospec- 
tive customer  when  the  Wolverine  Tube  Co. 
located  In  the  Tennessee  Valley  (p.  1027). 
Of  course  in  the  case  of  moat  projected  in- 
dustrial plants,  a  wide  variety  of  locations 
ars  explored.  If  the  reasoning  in  the  Wol- 
verine case  is  followed.  It  may  be  said  that 
the  TVA  area  has  lost  the  great  majority  of 
its  prospective  customers  to  other  areas. 

9.  The  steam  plant  will  establish  a  prece- 
dent to  permit  the  Oovemment  to  embark  in 
any  bualness  anywhere  In  competition  with 
its  cltlcens. 

Here  the  utilities  express  the  fear  that  If 

TVA,  with  Its  obligation  for  serving  Its  area. 

can  build  steam  plants,  all  Federal  agencies 

with  any  surplus  power  to  sell  would  build 

steam  plants.     Then  the  argument  Is  carried 

to  the  extreme  by  Ignoring  the  fact  that  the 

supply  of  electricity   Is   Inherently   a   public 

business   In   which   private   utUlties   engage 

only  by  franchise  and  the  claim  Is  made  that 

the  steam  plant  would  be  a  precedent  for  the 

Government's  selling  food,  clothing,  or  any 

other  article. 

10.  Authoriiatlon  of  the  steam  plant  would 
be  damaging  to  the  national  defense. 

The  foregoing  nine  points  were  listed 
(using  a  few  more  words)  by  lilr.  Smith  at  the 
beginning  of  his  testimony.  This  point  Is 
one  which  was  added  by  Mr.  Sporn.  His 
argument  on  this  point  (p.  1031)  is  along 
the  following  lines:  In  1939  the  utilities  had 
a  margin  of  reserve  of  26  percent.  If  this 
margin  had  been  only  5  percent  as  In  1947  a 
totally  different  history  of  war  production 
might  have  been  written.  The  utilities  will 
keep  manufacturers  of  turbines  and  genera- 
tors loaded  with  orders  for  at  least  5  years 
to  bring  up  margins  of  reserve  to  somewhere 
near  proper  values.  The  appropriations  for 
the  TVA  steam  plant  would  convince  neigh- 
boring utilities  that  they  should  not  build 
up  margins  because  their  areas  might  be 
encroached  upon.  Similarly.  In  other  areas 
as  the  result  of  the  precedent  for  steam  In 
the  TVA  area  thf  same  reaction  would  uke 
place.  Hence  adequate  margins  woxild  not  be 
realized.  This  certainly  suggests  that  the 
utilities  cannot  be  relied  upon  to  undertake, 
come  what  may.  the  Job  of  power  supply. 
The  statement  also  contradicts,  of  course,  the 
testimony  by  Mr.  Smith  that  the  capacity  al- 
ready on  order  will  provide  adequate  margins 
not  only  lor  reserves  but  to  supply  Arm  power 
to  TVA. 


A  claim  that  TVA  financed  SUtc  advertis- 
ing luring  industry  into  the  area  was  shown 
by  Mr.  Ooax  to  be  unfounded  (p.  1025) . 

In  reaponse  to  inquiries  as  to  any  spedflc 
tuttmatm  which  had  bean  mtteed  into  mov- 
U^  Ibta  tbe  area  ttam  aoBawbare  alae.  the 


RctiremeDt  locrease  Justified 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  A.  LEONARD  ALLEN 

or  LO(;i&UNA 
IN  THS  HOUSE  OF  RXPRBSXNTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  6. 1948 
Mr.  ALLEN  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Speaker, 
as  one  who  strongly  siipported  the  Grosser 
bill  in  the  last  Congress,  I  have  been 
giving  some  thought  to  the  objectives  em- 
braced In  two  pending  bills  which  carry 
th«  benefits  ol  the  Grosser  bill  a  step 
further.  I  refer  to  H.  R.  5875  and  H.  R. 
5993.  both  Introduced  by  the  lenUeman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Ckosssr].  Tltese  bills, 
In  a  word,  have  for  their  objectives, 
first.  Increasing  beneflt:s  under  the  Rail- 
road Unemployment  Insurance  Act  by 
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25  percent;  second,  Increasing  retirement 
annuities  and  pensions  under  the  Rail- 
road Retirement  Act  by  approximately 
20  percent:  and  third,  fixing  the  con- 
tribution at  a  definite  figure  for  years 
to  come. 

Mr.  Speaker.  In  considering  these  ob- 
jectives. It  is  well  to  bear  in  mind  that 
practically  every  group  in  the  Nation  has 
been   accorded   Increased  pay.     Gondi- 
tions  have  brought  on  increases  in  prac- 
tically all  phases  of  our  national  econ- 
omy.    Just  recently  Gongress  passed  a 
new  retirement  bill  for  all  Federal  em- 
plovees  under  civil  service  and  that  bill 
provided  for  Increa.sing  the  retirement  for 
those  who  have  already  retired  in  a  min- 
imum sum  of  $300  annually.   Wages  have 
been  increased,  and  properly  so.    Rates 
of  common  carriers  have  been  increased. 
The  Gongress  has  before  it  right  now 
bills  to  increase  salaries  of  Pederai  em- 
ployees.    All  of  these  Increases  are  justi- 
fied.    I  give  these  few   Instances,  Mr. 
Speaker,  and  Instances  could  be  cited  in 
great  length,  to  show  that  most  of  our 
people  have  had  increases.     The  Rail- 
road Retirement  Act  was  passed  11  years 
ago  and  the  Railroad  Unemployment  In- 
surance  Act   was   passed   8  years   ago. 
Although  most  other  groups  have  had 
consideration  and  increases,  the  railroad 
men  who  have  been  retired  and  also  those 
who  come  under  the  Unemployment  In- 
surance Act  have  not  been  accorded  any 
Increases  of  monetary  benefits. 

In  view  of  all  this,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  seems 
to  me  that  the  railroad  men  have  a  just 
claim  in  urging  these  two  bills.  I  am 
Informed  that  the  Railroad  Retirement 
Board  has  given  close  study  to  these  bills 
and  has  determined  that  they  can  be 
supported  by  present  tax  schedules. 

The  increases  these  bills  would  provide 
are  certainly  necessary.  The  retired  peo- 
ple, especially,  are  in  dire  need;  their 
average  retirement  income  is  only  $70  a 
month  and  thousands  of  them  get  only 
$50  or  less.  I  feel  strongly  that  since 
the  need  is  urgent,  and  the  money  is 
available.  Congress  should  take  immedi- 
ate and  favorable  action  on  H.  R.  5993 
and  H.  R.  5875. 


The  Republican  Party  Must  Nominate  at 
Philadelphia  the  Best  Vote-Getter  in  Its 
Ranks 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  W.  HOWES  MEADE 

or  KENTtrCKT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  10,  1948 
Mr  MEADE  of  Kentucky.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  Republican  Party,  with  Its  sound 
political  philosophy,  has  long  been  de- 
serving In  assuming  the  position  of  di- 
recting our  National  Government.  The 
voters  in  1946  elected  a  sufficient  num- 
ber of  members  of  our  party  to  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  the  Senate  to  give 
us  a  slight  majority  In  the  Congress.  We 
have  found  It  extremely  difficult  to  put 
forth  the  full  Republican  program  the 
country  expects  and  deserves  with  a 
President  of  opposite  political  faith  con- 


tinually, by  veto  and  otherwise,  blocking 
our  program.  We  must  this  year  elect 
both  a  Republican  President  and  a  Re- 
publican Congress,  so  that  these  two 
branches  of  the  Government  may  work 
hand  In  hand. 

Too  few  of  us  realize,  in  view  of  the 
apparent  popularity  of  our  party,  just 
how  difficult  at  best  it  will  be  to  win  both 
the  Presidency  and  the  Congress  in  1948. 
We  can,  unless  we  are  farsighted  in  our 
selection  of  our  Presidential  nominee  at 
the  convention  in  June,  perhaps  win  the 
Presidency  and  at  the  same  time  lose 
control  of  the  Congress. 

Here  are  the  plain  and  simple  facts: 
This  year  one-third  of  the  Senators  will 
stand  for  reelection.  Of  these  32  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate,  18  are  Republicans 
and  14  are  Democrats.  If  the  States  in- 
volved were  to  reelect  these  same  party 
members,  the  standing  in  the  Senate 
would  remain  the  same  in  1949  as  now. 
This,  of  course,  would  be  51  Republicans 
and  45  Democrats.  A  close  analysis  of 
the  States  with  senatorial  elections  this 
year  reveals  that  14  are  certain  to  return 
Republican  Members  and  13  are  certain 
to  return  Democratic  Members. 

The  apparent  Republican  States  are 
Minnesota.  New  Hampshire,  Illinois, 
Delaware,  South  Dakota,  Kansas,  Ore- 
gon, Idaho,  Michigan,  New  Jersey.  Wy- 
oming, Massachusetts,  Nebraska,  MaUie, 
and  Iowa. 

The  equally  apparent  Democratic 
States  are  Mis'slssippi.  Louisiana,  Rhode 
Island,  Colorado,  Arkansas,  South  Caro- 
lina. Montana,  Texas,  Virginia,  Georgia, 
Alabama,  Tennessee,  and  North  Caro- 
lina. 

This  leaves  the  Republican  Party  with 
the  difficult  ask  of  reelecting  Republi- 
can Senators  from  three  States  south 
of  the  Mason  and  Dixon  Line  or  the 
party  will  lose  control  of  the  Senate. 
These  States  are  Oklahoma,  Kentucky, 
and  West  Virginia. 

In  order  to  have  a  voting  majority, 
not  only  must  we  win  these  three  States, 
but  we  must  capture  a  Democratic  seat 
in  addition  to  these  three.  Judging 
from  the  past,  the  most  logical  would  be 
New  Mexico. 

Mr.  Speaker,  coming  from  Kentucky. 
I  think  I  know  the  political  situation 
there.    Only  7  months  ago,  in  November 
1947,  we  had  a  gubernatorial  election. 
Kentucky   went   approximately    100,000 
Democratic  in  that  election.    The  other 
States  involved  did  not  have  State -wide 
elections  last  year,  so  we  can  only  con- 
sider the  Kentucky  results.    I  know  we 
cannot  hope  to  win  in  these  four  States 
with  just  any  candidate.    We  must  nom- 
inate at  Philadelphia  the  best  vote  getter 
the  Republican  Party  has  in  its  ranks. 
We  must  nominate  the  Republican  con- 
cerning whom  the  people  in  the  several 
States  have  had  the  opportunity  to  ex- 
press themselves  as  to  their  choice  and 
have  consistently  chosen  by  overwhelm- 
ing   majorities.    We   cannot   afford   to 
take  a  chance  on  losing  control  of  the 
Gongress.    We  know  from  our  experi- 
ence that  In  order  to  put  forth  our  full 
Republican  program  we  must  have  both 
branches  of  the  Government. 

The  Gallup  poll  that  appeared  in  vari- 
ous Sunday  papers  on  May  9.  1948.  has 
long  been  recognized  for  its  accuracy. 


This  most  recent  poll  gives  ample  evi- 
dence of  the  most  certain  way  to  gain 
the  White  House  for  our  party  and  save 
the  control  In  the  Senate  and  House. 

The  figures  showing  Mr.  Stassen's  pop- 
ularity In  the  South  Is  particularly  re- 
vealing. The  South  needs  the  existence 
of  a  two-party  system  for  its  future  prog- 
ress. All  southern  leaders  know  this  and 
desire  It.  Mr.  Stassen  leads  President 
Truman  in  this  area.  We  of  the  party 
must  not  fail  next  month  at  Philadel- 
phia to  nominate  the  best  the  party  has 
to  offer  to  the  voters  of  the  Nation. 

The  poll  above  referred  to  follows: 
The   Galhtp   Poll — Stassen   Fas   Ahead   of 
TmuMAN  IN  Nation,  Near  Draw  in  Dixw 
(By  George  Gallup,  director,  Anaerlcan 
Institute  of  Public  Opinion ) 
Princeton,   N.   J..   May   8.— The   first   full 
Indication  of  the  extent  of  the  anti-Truman 
revolt  in  the  South  can  be  seen  in  the  latest 
survey  of  political  sentiment  by  the  Institute. 
In  the  traditionally  Democratic  South,  a 
Republican  candidate  for  President.  Harold 
E.  Stassen,  runs  neck  and  neck  with  Presi- 
dent  Truman   In    a   Presidential    trial-heat 
race.     In    13    years   of   Institute   polling   on 
political   sentiment,   nothing  like  that  haa 
ever  been  found  before. 

Throughout  the  Nation  as  a  whole,  Stassen 
runs  considerably  ahead  of  the  President  and 
shows  a  substantial  increase  of  strength 
since  February.  Stassen's  rise  is  reflected  In 
three  trial-heat  races  over  a  4-month  period, 
as  follows: 

If  the  Presidential  election  were  being  held 
today  and  Truman  were  running  for  Presi- 
dent on  the  Democratic  ticket  against  Stas- 
sea  on  the  Republican  ticket  and  against 
Wallace  on  the  third-party  ticket,  how  do  you 
think  you  would  vote? 


Feb.  15 

Apr.  11 

Today 

Ftas<»n      — - 

PtTttnt 

41 

4£ 

6 

8 

PtTCtnt 
44 
3tt 

10 

PtTCtnt 

33 

Wallao'           

5 

« 

The  sectional  results  of  the  latest  poll, 
showing  the  almost  unprecedented  situation 
of  a  Republican  running  as  strongly  In  the 
South  as  the  Democratic  candidate,  follow: 


Stassen 

man     ^  ■""^lOpinion 

Now    F.ngland   and 
Middle  Atluiilic... 
F.ast  Central 

1 
PtTCtnt  PtTCtnt  PtTCtnt 
M           32             7 
SO            32              4 
63            32              3 
42            41               4 
f7             32              6 

Percent 
6 
S 

West  Central 

South 

3 
13 

Mountain  aud  I"acific 

« 

The  significance  of  the  southern  figures 
In  the  poll  can  be  appreciated  when  one  re- 
members that  only  once  since  the  ClvU  War 
has  the  Republican  Party  made  any  substan- 
tial dent  In  the  solid  South,  in  1928  when 
Alfred  E.  Smith  headed  the  Democratic  tick- 
et, the  Republicans  polled  a  majority  (&a 
percent)  of  the  major  party  popular  vote  in 
the  13  Southern  States  taken  as  a  whole.  On 
a  comparable  basis,  with  third  party  and  no 
opinion  vote  excluded.  Stassen's  showing 
in  today's  poU  closely  approximates  the  \9M 
performance. 

In  certain  other  years  southern  Demo- 
craU  have  voiced  complaints  about  sup- 
porting their  party's  candidates — as  for  ex- 
ample m  1944  when  there  was  a  small  revolt 
against  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  but  they  ended 
up  loyal  to  the  party  on  election  day.  That 
of  course  might  happen  again  this  year. 

In  analysing  the  impressive  showing  mode 
by  Stassen  In  the  latest  trial  beat,  several 
qualifications  shotUd  be  borne  in  mind.  ' 
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In  the  race  he  polls  only  5  per- 
as  of  mid- April      In  the  sec- 
ts strongest  In  the  poll,  the 
and   Middle   Atlantic   areas — 
!  Is  7  percent. 

n  groups.  Truman's  strongest 

from  manual  workers  who.  as 

been    heavily    Democratic. 

In  that  group  Stassen  Is  shown 

lead  In  the  poll  results. 

occupation  groups  follow: 


Stafsen 


Pwttm 
m 
w 

as 
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Trw. 


Prrerni 

» 

41 


Wallace 


No 
•pinion 


/TTCfSf 
» 

9 
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Ptrttnt 

4 
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of  United  Nations  Charter 


EXTEJISION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ANtrONIO  M.  FERNANDEZ 

OF  NEW  MIX  ICO 

IN  THK  HdUSE  OP  REPREaENTATlVEa 


PER?  ANDE2. 


Mdfiday.  May  10.  1948 

Mr.  Speaker,  un- 

extend  my  remarks,  I  In- 

tlmiUy  editorial  which  appeared 

Sund4y  Star  dated  May  8. 1948,  on 

of  whether  or  not  it  would 

attempt   a   revision   of   the 

Nations  Charter,  which  reads  as 


TBX     )iaT   WK   CAM    HAVK   NOW 

IparshaU'B  testimony  before  the 
n    Affairs    Committee    should 

I  irompt  shelving  of  proposala 
drastic  revision  of  the  United 
ter  or  the  creation  of  some 
Kcvernment.  In  terms  of 
ter  national  peace,  the  pro- 
do  not  make  sense.  Par  from 
t   tensions,   they   would   In  all 

Ijftcnalfy  them  and  thus  make 
bad   situation    much    worsa 


t  1 


tl« 


Manball  has  said,  the  world 

^v«  <ttaagraeinants  today  not 

structure  or  Charter  of  the 

but  because  of  the  obstruc- 

broken     pledges,     and     the 

obligations   that   can   be  charfed 

Soviet    Union.      The    UN     la 

the   paaoe   and    not   to 

Tba     paaos — throuffh 


special  treaties  for  Austria.  Germany,  and 
Japan — must  be  made  by  the  major  victor 
powers,  and  until  they  do  make  It  no 
International  organisation  can  function 
with  real  effectiveness.  Certainly,  the 
Kremlin's  behavior  and  over-all  policy  can- 
not be  changed  for  the  better  by  rewriting 
the  Charter  to  place  spectacular  Umlu- 
tlons  on  the  veto  right  or  to  pave  the  way 
for  a  single  global  government. 

Actually,  all  such  proposals  are  extremely 
unrealistic  st  this  time.  Despite  Its  small 
group  of  earnest  sdvocates  In  the  Senate 
and  House,  for  example,  the  Idea  of  drasti- 
cally limiting  the  veto  would  almost  cer- 
tainly be  rejected  by  Congress  and  the  Amer- 
ican people  as  a  whole  Just  as  soon  as  they 
realized  the  curbs  It  would  place  on  the  Na- 
tion ■  own  freedom  of  decision.  Nor  can 
there  be  the  slightest  doubt  that  the  Soviet 
Union  would  refuse  to  have  anything  to  do 
with  It.  The  truth  Is.  In  fact,  that  at  this 
Juncture  there  can  be  no  sweeping  and 
fimdamental  revision  of  the  Chsrter  that 
wotild  not  have  the  effect  of  destroying  the 
United  Nations.  And  the  only  thing  that 
would  be  left  then  would  be  a  world  Irrep- 
arably divided  Into  two  vast  military  blocs 
arming  against  each  other  for  a  cataclysmic 
claah. 

Moreover,  as  Secretary  llarshall  has 
pointed  out.  siKh  a  situation  would  have 
this  effect:  A  number  of  countries  near  the 
U.  8.  3.  R.— cotmtrles  now  cooperating  with 
us— probably  would  Und  themselves  In  so 
awkward  and  dangerous  a  situation  that  they 
would  refuse  to  Join  in  any  new  International 
organization  established  without  Russian 
partldpatton.  They  would  refus«  because 
thay  would  not  want  to  take  the  risk  of 
boloafftBc  to  what  appeared  to  be  a  grand 
alUanca  agamst  the  Soviets.  Thus,  In  the 
Secretary's  words,  there  would  be  a  dis- 
persal of  the  community  of  nations  and  a 
splintering  of  the  UN  that  would  expose  free 
peoples  to  even  greater  dangers  than  they 
face  now  and  leave  them  'in  the  unenviable 
poaMon  of  losing  a  highly  useful  world  or- 
gaaliatlon  with  nothing  to  put  in  its  plsce." 

In  sum,  the  revisionist  proposals.  Instead 
of  promoting  peace,  would  tend  to  promote 
war.  They  would  rub  the  sore,  not  soothe 
It.  The  United  Nations,  no  matter  how  Im- 
perfect It  may  be.  Is  the  best  Instrument 
we  have  now,  or  can  have,  to  keep  the  world 
from  Jumping  out  of  the  frying  pan  Into  the 
flra.  Within  its  framework,  we  and  other 
fraa  lands  have  the  opportunity  to  Improve 
upon  it  gradually  and  to  organise  regional 
systems  of  collective  security.  We  have  the 
opportunity,  too,  to  right  the  world  balance 
of  power  In  such  a  way  that  the  Russians — 
as  members — may  yet  be  persuaded  to  co- 
operate. It  Is  folly  to  Fuppoee  that  this 
hope — a  sIlHi  one,  but  reasonable — could  sur- 
vive the  wreeklac  of  the  UN. 


Aacrican  Standards  Atsociatioa 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  KENNETH  B.  KEATING 

or  NSW  Toax 
IN  THK  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  10,  1948 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
have  introduced  a  bill  to  grant  a  Pederal 
charter  to  the  American  Standards  Asso- 
ciation, located  at  70  Bast  Porty-flfth 
Street.  New  York  Oty. 

The  American  Standards  Association, 
at  present  an  unincorporated  body.  Is  a 
federation  of  72  technical  •societies,  trade 
anociations.  and  governmental  agencies. 
To  tiMsc  are  added  35  associate  members 


pnd  over  2,000  company  members,  from 
whom  comes  the  major  financial  sup- 
port. It  was  eiftabUshed  as  the  Ameri- 
can Engineering  Standards  Committee 
in  1918  and  assumed  its  present  form  in 
1928.  Throughout  its  history  it.s  objec- 
tives have  been  as  set  forth  In  its  con- 
stitution: 

To  provide  systematic  means  by  which 
organlntions  concerned  with  standnrdlra- 
tlon  work  may  cooperate  in  eatabil£hlng 
American  standards,  to  the  end  that  duplica- 
tion of  work  and  the  promulgation  of  con- 
flicting standards  may  be  avoided. 

To  stimulate  the  work  of  existing  commit- 
tees and  other  orgalilxations  competent  to 
formulate  standards  suitable  for  aprroval  as 
American  standards  and  to  bring  about  the 
fstabltshment  of  committees  or  organisations 
for  this  purpose  where  they  do  net  already 
exist  but  net  to  formulate  standards. 

To  serve  as  a  clearinghouse  for  Informa- 
tion on  standardiyatlou  work  In  the  United 
States  and  foreign  countries. 

To  fiuther  the  standardisation  movement 
as  a  means  of  advancing  national  economy 
and  to  promote  a  knowledge  of  and  the  use 
of  approved  standards. 

To  set  «s  the  e.uthor!nt:ve  American  chan- 
nel in  International  co«jperatlon  In  stand- 
ardization work,  except  in  those  fields  ade- 
quately provided  for  by  existing  interna- 
tional organisations. 

The  basic  principle  on  which  the  ASA 
conducts  Its  standardising  activities  Is  the 
reaching  of  a  consen.'^us  of  all  parties 
having  a  substantial  Interest  In  the  mat- 
ter in  hand  through  the  thoroughly  dem- 
ocratic process  of  consideration  by  their 
representatives.  The  con.<;ensus  of  prin- 
ciple applies  to  the  Initiation  of  projects 
for  standardization,  to  the  approval  of 
the  scope  of  any  project,  the  approval  of 
the  personnel  of  the  committee  which  will 
con.sider  the  project  and.  finally,  to  the 
approval  of  the  resulting  standard  as 
"American  standard." 

A  considerable  number  of  the  stand- 
ards approved  by  the  ASA  as  American 
Standards  are  developed  completely  by 
national  bodies  competent  and  recognized 
In  their  own  fields.  Most  of  these  organ- 
izations are  member-bodies  of  the  ASA. 
but  such  membership  Is  net  necessary  to 
secure  consideration  of  a  standard  by  the 
ASA. 

The  clo.«e  cooperation  of  Government 
bodies  In  the  sUncterdislng  activities  of 
the  American  Standards  Association  has 
done  much  to  insure  a  full  and  complete 
understanding  on  the  part  of  both  Oov- 
ernment.  particularly  the  armed  services, 
and  American  Industry  of  the  standards 
which  are  desired  on  the  one  hand,  and 
can  be  met  on  the  other.  Accordingly, 
the  work  of  the  American  Standards  As- 
sociation is  vital  to  the  national  defense 
Legal  objections  have  been  raised  to  the 
participation  of  Government  agencies  in 
the  work  of  the  American  Standards  As- 
sociation on  the  same  basis  as  the  rep- 
rcamUtlires  of  industry  and  technical 
societies.  Therefore,  the  early  granting 
of  a  Federal  charter  by  an  act  which 
makes  clear  the  authority  of  Govern- 
ment ageDdes  to  parUclpate  in  the  Amer- 
ican Standards  Association  on  a  full 
member-body  status  without  payment  of 
dues  or  other  liability  Is  of  great  Import- 
ance. 

The  sundardlzatlon  activities  of  the 
American  Standards  Association  rang? 
from  standards  aflectinf  basic  industries 
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through  many  phases  of  American  life, 
to  standards  for  consumer  goods  sold  over 
the  counter.  Particularly  important  are 
the  American  Safety  Standards  which 
provide  means  for  the  protection  of  life 
and  limb  on  the  highways  and  In  the 
plants  and  basic  material  producing  fa- 
cilities of  the  country. 

Incorporation  is  sought  at  the  present 
time  to  provide  proper  safeguards  for  the 
conduct  of  an  operation  which  currently 
amounts  to  $600,000  a  year.  Incorpora- 
tion under  a  Pederal  Charter  is  sought 
because  It  alone  can  Insure  the  protection 
of  the  name  "American  Standard,"  and 
the  continued  full  participation  of  Gov- 
ernment departments  and  agencies. 


Rio  Grande  Death  Watch 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  ANTONIO  M.  FERNANDEZ 

or  NFW  MEXICO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  10.  1948 
Mr.  FERNANDEZ.    Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  include 
In  the  Record  the  second  part  of  the 
article  written  by  Arthur  W.  Hamilton 
with  respect  to  the  Rio  Grande  flood- 
control    problem   in   New   Mexico,    and 
which  reads  as  follows: 
Rio  Grande  Death  Watch— The  Stobt  or  A 
Dtino  RrvEB 
(By  Arthur  W.  HamUton) 
n 
Let  us  take  a  brief  look  at  some  of  the 
things  slit  from  the  denuded  ranges  has  done 
to   the   Middle   Rio   Grande   Valley   in   New 
Mexico.  ^     „, 

At  the  Colorado-New  Mexico  line  the  Rio 
Grande  Is  a  sparkling  mountain  stream.  Two 
hundred  miles  downstream,  at  Albuquerque, 
the  river  Is  a  sluggish,  mud-laden  serpentine 
trickle  cutting  ever-changing  channels 
through  a  bed  300  yards  wide  In  places. 

Tributaries  to  the  north  of  Albuquerque 
have  disgorged  their  loads  of  sUt  washed 
down  from  overgrazed,  barren  foothills. 
Even  heavier  loads  are  dropped  into  the 
river  from  tributaries  to  the  south,  between 
Albuquerque  and  Elephant  Butte  Reservoir, 
at  the  southern  end  of  the  valley. 

For  long  periods  during  dry  spells  the  river 
above  the  reservoir  Is  completely  dry.  Salt 
cedar  and  cottonwood.  trees  which  flourish 
in  the  water-clogged  silts  of  the  clogged 
channel,  grow  lungle-thlck  over  hundreds  of 
acres  of  sprawling  sediment  plains,  thirstily 
drinking  up  millions  of  gallons  of  precious 
water  each  year.  And  then  sudden  thaws  in 
the  snow-covered  uplands  bring  rampaging 
fiocds  to  tear  down  levees  and  more  tons  of 
destructive  mud  yet  another  step  nearer  the 
ses.  This  movement  of  mud  is  checked,  but 
only  for  a  moment  In  geological  time,  by 
Elephant  Butte  Dam. 

Each  year  about  326,000.000.000,000  gallons 
of  water  flow  down  the  Rio  Grande,  carrying 
With  It  about  75,000,000.000  pounds  of  sedi- 
ment. Sedimentation  experts  with  a  graphic 
turn  of  mind  like  to  toy  with  these  figures, 
and  to  convert  them  into  familiar  units. 
The  annual  sediment  deposit  of  18,000  acre- 
feet  m  Elephant  Butte  Reservoir  alone,  for 
Instance,  would  fill  400.000  boxcars  to  make 
up  a  train  stretching  from  New  York  to  San 
Francisco  and  back  again  almost  to  Gallup. 
N.  Mex.  If  It  were  piled  on  a  city  block, 
it  would  reach  two  and  a  half  mUes  high. 


This  Immense  load  of  sediment  Is  only 
a  fraction  of  that  deposited  along  200  miles 
of  river  bed.  The  bed  above  the  dam  Is 
rising  at  an  average  rate  of  more  than  1 
foot  m  every  12  years.  Near  San  Marcial.  Just 
above  Elephant  Butte  Reservoir,  the  bed  rose 
14  feet  between  1895  and  1937. 

Albuquerque,  with  its  downtown  section 
built  In  the  old  flood  channel  of  the  Rio 
Grande,  is  threatened  with  the  worst  flood 
hazard  created  by  sedimentation  In  the 
United  States,  according  to  Government  au- 
thorities. The  river  bed  Is  even  now  3  feet 
higher  than  the  business  area.  Protected 
only  by  an  Inadequate  system  of  levees  al- 
ready weakened  by  previous  floods,  downtown 
Albuquerque  may  well  find  Itself  wiped  off 
the  map  should  a  quick  spring  thaw  in  the 
mountains  after  a  winter  of  heavy  snows 
bring  flood  waters  surging  down  the  wide, 
shallow  channel  of  the  Rio  Grande. 

The  decline  of  irrigated  acreage  in  the 
valley  from  a  reported  124,000  acres  In  1880 
to  45.000  111  1910  was  a  disastrous  Illustration 
of  the  effect  of  this  rise  In  the  river  bed. 
As  the  tied  rises,  so  does  the  underground 
water  level  In  the  surrounding  valley  land, 
causing  once  cultivated  acreage  to  become 
waterlogged  and  unproductive. 

Today,  because  of  an  expensive,  and  not 
altogether  successful,  system  of  drains,  the 
Irrigated  acreage  of  this  area  stands  at  about 
65  000.  These  drains,  however,  are  fast  los- 
ing their  effectiveness  as  rising  sediment 
blocks  their  outlets.  About  1.200,000  cubic 
yards  of  sediment  are  removed  each  year 
from  ditches  and  channels,  to  be  stacked  on 
ditch  banks  and  nearby  land.  A  current 
problem  lies  In  finding  places  to  stack  it. 
More  land  is  being  waterlogged  each  year. 
Sedimentation  men  say  that  It  Is  only  a 
matter  of  time  untU  the  valley  will  be  use- 
less for  farming. 

The  space  occupied  by  the  annual  silt 
deposit  of  18.000  acre-feet  reduces  the  stor- 
age capacity  of  Elephant  Butte  Reservoir  by 
the  amount  of  water  needed  to  Irrigate  from 
5  000  to  7,000  p.cres  of  land.  The  Rio  Grande 
Compact  Commission,  a  body  organized  to 
regulate  water  use  by  Colorado.  New  Mexico, 
Texas,  and  Mexico,  has  estimated  that  after 
33  years  of  service  approximately  20  percent 
of  the  storage  capacity  of  the  reservoir  Is 
taken  up  by  sediment. 

At  this  rate  the  next  generation  will  flnd 
the  rich  areas  below  the  dam— Rlncon  and 
Mesllla  Valleys  In  New  Mexico  and  El  Paso 
and  Hudspeth  Counties  In  Texas— without  a 
reserve  supply  of  water  during  drought 
periods.  When  this  occurs  the  parallel  of 
the  Upper  Rio  Grande  with  the  tragic  his- 
tories of  the  Euphrates,  the  Tigris,  and  the 
Yangtze  will  be  complete. 

What's  to  be  done?  The  science  and  engi- 
neering boys— the  water  engineers,  conserva- 
tionists, geographers,  and  ecologists  who 
spend  their  lives  In  calm  contemplation  of 
ruin  and  disaster— say  that  the  situation, 
while  InterestUigly  deplorable.  Is  by  no  means 
hopeless.  They  agree  that  the  Middle  Rio 
Grande  Valley.  Its  watershed  and  river  sys- 
tem can  be  brought  back  to  a  condition  com- 
parable to  its  pristine  Ivishness,  They  agree, 
also  that,  like  the  Red  Queen,  the  people  of 
the  Middle  Valley  are  going  to  have  to  run 
like  hell  for  awhile  just  to  stay  where  they 
are  and  furthermore,  that  the  alternative  Is 
complete  destruction  of  the  land  they  live 

■  from.  . .  ^ 

Three  things  must  be  done  to  save  the 
valley  according  to  those  who  have  studied 
It  from  every  angle.  The  grass  cover  that 
once  held  the  soils  In  place  on  the  range  lands 
must  be  restored  by  such  measures  as  re- 
seedlng  and  reforesting  denuded  areas  and 
reducing  livestock  population.  Small  struc- 
tures—plugs in  large  gullies,  sllt-detentlon 
dams  on  minor  tributaries  and  In  other 
places— must  be  built  where  needed  to  check 
the  downrush  of  silt  until  range  restoration 
begins  to  take  effect.  And,  finally,  a  series  of 
large    dams    must   be    erected   on   the    Rio 


Grande  and  Its  major  tributaries  to  conUln 
sudden  floods  and  to  store  the  waters  of 
these  floods  for  controlled  and  beneficial  re- 
lease to  the  greatest  advantage  of  all  down- 
river water  users. 

It  Is  emphasized  that  no  one  of  these 
measures  will  do  the  Job.  All  three  things 
must  be  done,  completely  and  conctirrently. 
If  the  valley  and  Its  watershed  are  to  be  saved. 
Dams  alone  would  provide  merely  a  make- 
shift stay  of  execution  for  the  doomed  'al- 
ley; the  same  forces  of  destruction  by  flood 
and  sedimentation  that  are  overwhelming 
the  river  system,  the  land,  and  Elephant 
Butte  Reservoir  would  In  time  overwhelm 
all  engineering  works  that  might  be  built  In 
the  future. 

Inevitably,  of  course,  there  Is  opposition  to 
proposals  that  abuse  of  the  land  be  checked 
by  an  Integrated  program  of  soU  stabiliza- 
tion and  dam  construction  In  the  Middle  Rio 
Grande  watershed.  Water,  In  this  country  of 
little  rain.  Is  money. 

The  people  below  Elephant  Butte  Dam. 
protected  from  fioods  and  favorably  situated . 
on  k  remnant  of  land  still  well -watered  and 
highly  productive,  scream  loudly  that  noth- 
ing should  be  done,  except  maybe  to  dig  out 
the  channel  a  bit  to  Insure  the  river  free  pas- 
sage Into  the  reservoir  that,  for  the  present, 
at  least,  supplies  Dona  Ana  County  In  south- 
em  New  Mexico,  and  El  Paso  and  Hudspeth 
Counties  In  Texas,  with  wealth-producing 
water.  The  suggestion  has  been  made,  pre- 
sumably In  Jest,  although  not  certainly,  that 
the  whole  of  northern  New  Mexico  be  paved 
with  concrete  In  order  to  make  a  really  efll- 
cient  catch  basin  of  It. 

The  barricades  are  manned  to  the  north 
and  south  of  Elephant  Butte.  Those  north 
of  the  dam  want  to  bring  their  country  back 
to  its  former  productiveness,  and  they  think 
It  possible  to  do  so  with  no  loss  of  water  to 
anyone — and  perhaps  with  some  gain.  They 
have  fairly  cogent  arguments  on  their  slije, 
and  the  experts  back  them.  But  water  users 
below  the  dam  have  their  water  now,  and,  by 
God,  they  don't  want  anyone  messing  around 
upstream. 


Trade  Agreements 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CARL  T.  CURTIS 

or  NEBRASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  10.  1948 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are 
indebted  to  our  colleague  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Gearhart]  for  in- 
serting In  the  Congressional  Record  of 
April  30  the  transcript  of  the  testimony 
on  trade  agreements  given  by  William  L. 
Clayton,  Special  Assistant  on  Economic 
Affairs  to  Secretary  of  State  George  C. 
Marshall. 

I  found  this  testimony  well  worth  read- 
ing. Mr.  Clayton  appeared  before  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  on  March  28. 
1947.  This  was  some  6  weeks  before  we 
had  any  official  inkling  of  the  so-called 
Marshall  plan.  It  was  not  until  May  8 
that  Under  Secretary  of  State  Dean 
Acheson  gave  us  the  first  hint,  and  It  was 
another  month  after  that  that  Secretary 
Marshall  first  asked  our  European  friends 
to  tell  us  what  they  wanted. 

Page  A2655  of  the  Congressional 
RECORD  shows  that  in  March  1947  Mr. 
Clayton  was  worried  very  much  about 
"industries  and  agricultural  products 
that  are  dependent  on  foreign  markets  to 
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absorb  su  rpluses  that  are  produced  here." 
He  told  iM  Committee  that  "we  must 
export  I  JOOjaO.OOO  worth  of  wheat." 
He  also  s  poke  about  dairy  products  and 
wtalth  were  beiiig  exported  to  the 
of  t  (00.000.000.  tad  added: 
There  are  many  other  thing*  that  we  ex- 
pact  that  we  have  got  to  matntain  export 
■Muketa  t(  ir.  Otherwlae  we  are  going  to  have 
thoae  proiucta  In  aurplua  which  cannot  be 
taJcen  cari  of  and  the  situation  wUl  have  to 
b«  met  In  some  other  way. 

Our  ab  e  colleague  the  gentleman  from 
Calif ornlt  [Mr.  OKASBAaT]  pointed  out 
that  thee  exports  could  not  be  maln- 
tatawdaice  Europe  got  back  to  normal 
foed  vro  luctlon.  It  seems  Mr.  Clayton 
did  not  k  now'-that.  He  seemed  to  think 
that  the:e  very  exports  could  be  main- 
tained. 

Mr.  Si  eaker.  I  wonder  if  Mr.  Clayton 
and  his  :olleagues  in  the  State  Depart- 
ment were  not  then  looking  for  some 
way  In  which  they  could  maintain  our 
exports  at  the  high  level  they  had 
reached.  Is  it  possible  that  these  State 
Department  employees  felt  that  our 
prosperity  depends  upon  keeping  up  do- 
mestic p  Ices  and  maintaininqg  a  scarcity 
at  home  ?  What  better  way  could  they 
have  accomplished  this  than  by  giving 
away  enormoiu  quantities  of  our  food, 
clothing  and  machinery?  If  that  was 
their  ob,  ective.  there  was  one  sure  way 
to  accon  pli^h  it.  That  was  to  give  some 
of  our  taxpayers'  money  to  our  European 
friends  a  o  they  could  bid  against  Ameri- 
can worl  ers  for  huge  quantities  of  Amer- 
ican tools  and  thus  keep  up  prices  and 
tiie  app<  Frances  of  prosperity  at  least 
until  a/t;r  election  day 

Mr.  Speaker,  such  revelations  make 
it  Tery  UfBcuJt  for  us  to  refute  those 
timtwm  Bade  in  Europe^that  the  paln- 
tnl  MWrBM  of  our  citixens  are  only  a 
Mt§th  ittempt  to  maintain  domestic 
pnvpcrl  y.  I  wonder  how  much  of  this 
type  of  hlnking  went  on  in  thr;  genesis 
ot  the  s<  -called  Marshall  recovery  plan. 
I  think  t  le  American  public  should  know. 
and  I  ho  w  that  our  colleagues  on  the  Ap- 
proprlat  ons  Committee  will  soon  be  able 
to  give  u  I  the  answer. 

I  mak  >  no  objection  to  humanitarian 
•Aortt  i  >  help  unfortunate  peoples,  but 
oar  tMooM  ihould  be  forthright  and  free 
from  all  poAslble  abuses. 


Aadr 


EXil'CNtilON  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHESTER  H.  GROSS 

or  PSMMSTIVANU 

HOCSB  OP  RKPBXSSNTATTVIS 


IN  THl 


Mr 

leave  to 
CRD.  I  Irjclude 
Hon.  EI>^VAaD 
before 


~Aaitricati 
Hall. 

It  la  a 
FUty-aev 


•s  of  Hoa.  Edward  Martia,  of 
Penasjritaaia 


Monday,  May  10.  1949 


tie 


<JROSS.    Mr.     Speaker,    under 

extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rsc- 

the  following  address  of 

Maktin.  of  Pennsylvania. 

fifty-seventh  annual  contl- 

c^ngress  of  the  Daughters  of  the 

Revolution    in    Constitution 

W4shington.  D.  C.  April  22.  1948: 

great  honor  to  appear  b&tore  thia 
th   Continental   Coagrees  of   the 


«nt 


crganlaatlon  whoee  line  patrlotum  has  never 
tMen  more  nreOed  than  now.  lu  work  la 
really  appreciated  in  theae  (lays  when 
enemlea  within  our  gate*  SMfc  to  weaken  ua 
at  the  bidding  of  foreign  inast«r«. 

I  like  your  convention  theme:  "A  Strong 
America."  It  haa  a  real  meaaage  for  all  our 
people.  Let  me  give  you  another  to  go  with 
It.  It  la  a  alogan  taken  from  the  famoua 
Rattleanake  Flag  of  the  Revolutionary  War 
Many  of  your  anceators  carried  that  flag 
into  battle. 

That  alogan  waa  'Dont  Tread  on  Me " 
There  la  an  American  alogan  for  a  strong 
America.  It  la  notice  to  all  the  world  that 
we  are  not  an  aggreealve  people  but  gives 
warning  that  we  are  ready  to  defend  our 
Ideala  against  aggreaeora. 

In  recent  montha.  patriotic  thinking  aeema 
to  have  gone  out  of  fashion  In  the  United 
Statee.  Too  many  Americana  take  this  land. 
Us  privileges  and  ita  rlgbu.  for  granted. 
TOO  few  remember  that  those  privileges  and 
rlghta  were  purchaaed  In  the  blood  and  sweat 
of  battle.  Too  few  rededlcate  themselves 
to  the  basJc  principles  which  made  America 
free  and  great.  So  many  talk  about  their 
rights  but  so  few  consider  their  obligations 

Yours  la  an  organisation  devoted  to  love 
of  country.  Today  there  la  real  work  for 
people  like  you. 

One  way  to  win  that  strong  America  In 
which  you  and  I  believe,  is  to  arouse  the 
patriotism  dormant  in  so  many  AoMrlcans 

I  believe  that  task  requlraa  a  Mggcr,  more 
irldsspreail  DAR,  the  encouragement  of  our 
vt^oraas  service  men  and  the  creation  of 
ociicr  patriotic  organJaatlons  in  these  United 
States. 

Our  people  are  living  In  a  period  of  fast 
moving  history.  This  la  a  century  of  strug- 
gle for  the  souls  and  minds  of  men.  Liberty 
ana  Independence  are  on  one  aide — regl- 
OMMlatf  dictatorship  la  on  the  other.  Which 
do  we  want?     There  la  no  middle  ground. 

In  the  terrible,  devastating  and  bloody  war 
]U8t  ended,  we  clcana  on*  great  hurdle  of 
dictatorship.  We  Miattsred  an  evU  thing 
that  called  Itaclf  naslam  and  fascism. 

Just  ahead  thsre  looroa  an  even  greater 
bttrdle.  It  is  more  svll:  it  is  more  brutal: 
it  Is  mors  subtle;  and  makes  a  shrewder 
sppssi  to  oiany  people.  Communism  U 
wrapped  In  persunalve  colors.  In  our  own 
country  it  has  foiuid  foolish  men  willing  to 
accept  It  as  a  cure-all  for  the  world's  Ills 
when.  In  fact,  conunimlsm  Is  today  the 
greatest  dlaeass  poisoning  the  world.  Tet 
there  are  knaves  and  misguided  men  and 
wonen  who  think  it  will  bring  them  ever- 
laetlng  peace  if  thsy  appease  it  and  surrender 
to  It. 

Ivetyons  wants  peace,  but  Europe  knows 
that  tbe  only  peace  to  be  found  under  com- 
munism is  the  peace  of  the  grave.  It  eooMs 
to  men  and  women  in  the  slave  camps  of  81- 
bsrla  and  in  the  purges  of  the  vasaal  coun- 
tries behind  the  iron  curtain. 

We  shall  clear  this  hurdle  of  communism 

II  Amsrlsaiis  do  their  duty  But,  Orst.  Amer- 
leans  ausi  rtleam  the  lesson  of  our  blessings 
which  so  many  have  forgotten.  That  la  the 
leeson  the  DAR  should  teach.  Tell  It  from 
the  pulplta.  Tell  It  in  the  assembly  halls 
Tell  It  In  the  courthotaes.  Tell  It  In  legis- 
lative halls.  Tell  It  at  the  croearoads  and 
In  the  big  cities  and  wherever  people  Uve 
under  our  flag. 

The  mesaage  is  that  we  live  In  a  land  of 
prlceleea  privUegee.  They  have  never  existed 
in  such  abundance  In  any  country. 

They  are  freedom  of  speech  and  press  and 
worship.  The  right  of  trial  by  j\iry.  The 
secret  ballot.  Equal  protection  under  the 
law.  The  right  to  work  at  the  Job  of  our 
choice.  The  right  to  advance  as  our  diligence 
warrants.  God  In  his  wisdom  never  Intended 
that  all  men  and  women  would  be  equal  In 
ability.  He  did  Intend  them  to  have  equal 
opportunities. 

The^e  ihings  are  ours  today  because  men 
and  women  were  willing  to  fight  and  die  to 


secure  them.  Other  men  and  women  were 
willing  to  fight  and  die  to  hold  them  and  to 
hand  them  on  to  us.  Now  the  torch  is  in  our 
hands. 

This  heritage  can  be  lost  only  by  ourselves. 
Ttxe  moment  we  fail  to  defend  It,  we  shall 
lose  It.  And  If  we  lose  theee  rights  In  this 
generation  we  shall  go  the  way  of  the  people 
of  Czechoslovakia  and  of  other  countries 
around  which  the  Iron  curtain  has  be«n 
dropped. 

With  these  privileges  comes  the  responsi- 
bility of  vigilance. 

■qually.  there  Is  ths  raqponalblUty  of 
sharing  these  freedoms.  Tou  should  make 
that  better  imderstood.  People  are  living 
under  the  yoke  of  dictatorahlps  today  be- 
cause they  did  not  realize  the  great  value  of 
freedom.  They  thought  they  could  divide  In- 
divisible things.  The  Nazla  taught  they 
could  have  freedom  for  themselves,  and  at 
the  same  time  withhold  freedom  from  others. 
More  and  more,  at  the  end.  they  came  to 
realize  that  all  of  Germany  had  become  a 
vast  prison  camp.  The  Communists  of  Rus- 
sia think  that  they.  too.  are  especially  chosen 
to  have  frsedmns  and  rights  and  privileges 
which  they  can  withhold  from  all  who  dis- 
agree with  them.  The  result  Is  that  even 
the  elite  of  Russia — the  party  members — are 
arrested  without  warning  and  Imprisoned 
without  trial  fpr  daring  to  speak  or  print 
something  not  approved  by  the  dictators. 
Thirteen  million  Russians  are  In  concentra- 
tion camps.  Other  millions  are  In  the  armed 
forces. 

Freedom  must  be  shared.  This  Is  Impor- 
tant. One  part  of  America — one  group  of 
Americans— cannot  have  freedom  of  speeeb 
and  preee  and  worship — It  cannot  enjoy  tbs 
right  of  trial  by  Jury  and  a  secret  ballot — 
unless  all  Amertcatu  have  the  same  rights. 

Good  Americanism  Is  easy  for  the  DAR. 
Tou  are  the  old  Americans  and  proud  of 
your  heritage.  But  there  are  millions  of 
newe  Americans  In  our  oooBtry  who  are  also 
good  cltlaens.  Cveryoae  anist  be  made  to 
understand  this.  Tou  can  help  to  Inform 
them. 

This  melting  pot  of  ours  still  simmers  and 
bubbles  and  produces  grand  Americans,  an 
it  has  done  in  the  past.  After  all.  aren't 
ws  all  products  of  that  melting  pot.  Into 
tbs  soloolai  melting  pot.  from  which  so  numy 
at  our  finest  are  descended,  went  Brltub, 
Dutch,  Swedish.  Welsh.  Scotch,  French. 
Irish,  and  other  bloods. 

Those  people  came,  seeking  liberty  and  a 
better  way  of  life  for  their  children.  Ood 
gave  them  that  better  life.  And  othera  luive 
been  coming  ever  since,  also  seeking  liberty 
and  a  better  life 

Tbsrs  is  fine  blood  In  these  newer  Amsrl- 
cans.  It  la  good  for  America  to  have  them. 
We  need  them  In  our  fields,  our  factor  let, 
our  mines,  our  schools,  and  In  otir  Govern* 
ment.  But  they  must  understand  Amertct. 
They  must  be  Amerlcaa*.  We  must  be 
Amerlcins. 

And  here  the  DAR  has  an  Important  re- 
sponsibility. It  is  ons  which  your  organi- 
sation has  recognised.  You  have  helped  to 
make  good  cltlsens  of  many  of  these  new- 
comers. You  must  continue  to  help,  both  by 
teaching  the  new  citizens  and  by  teaching 
the  older  Americans  that  our  prlceleee  rights 
here  sre  Indivisible. 

The  DAR  is  secure  and  unchallenged  in  Its 
patriotism.  There  can  be  no  better  organi- 
sation to  teach  first  generation  Amerlcara 
what  America  means.  There  can  be  no  bet- 
ter organization  to  teach  tolerance  and  un- 
derstanding to  the  older  Americans. 

In  this  way  you  will  help  to  fight  com- 
munism, and  make  a  stronger  and  better 
America. 

Let  xis  not  forget  that  flrst-generatk'n 
Immigrants  and  the  sons  of  flrst-generatlcn 
Immigrants  were  among  those  who  died  while 
wearing  the  American  uniform  in  the  P:)- 
clflc.  In  north  Africa,  and  In  Burope.    Tbe 
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new  Americans,  too.  can  help  in  the  strtiggls 
against  communism. 

It  Is  for  the  DAR.  to  become  more  active 
In  helping  to  spread  the  gospel  of  Ameri- 
canism in  America. 

As  a  Pennsylvanian,  I  should  like  to  talk 
for  a  moment  about  another  project  of  yours 
which  is  close  to  my  heart.  The  work  of 
building  the  Memorial  Bell  Tower  for  the 
chapel  at  Valley  Forge  Is  a  task  worthy  of 
this  order. 

Valley  Forge  la  more  than  a  place.  It  Is 
a  milestone  and  a  turning  point  In  American 
history.  In  that  awful  winter  of  1777-78. 
the  armed  forces  under  George  Washington 
fell  to  their  low  point  of  4,000  men.  That 
was  not  very  much  to  stand  against  the 
might  of  BrlUln. 

Cowards  and  weaklings  would  have  cried 
"Enough."  They  would  Lave  surrendered  to 
the  yoke  and  the  war  would  have  been  over. 
But  they  were  men  of  oak  and  men  of  granite 
at  Valley  Forge.  Through  despair  and  sharp 
losses  they  held  firm  through  those  terrible 
months.  From  that  point  on.  although 
there  were  to  be  trying  limes  ahead,  the  for- 
tunes of  George  Washington's  army  picked 

up- 

Valley  Forge  got  Its  name  because  a  colo- 
nial blacksmith  had  set  up  his  forge  there. 
In  a  much  broader  sense  It  was  to  become 
the  forge  of  liberty.  In  that  forge  the  steel 
was  tempered  and  sharpened  for  victory. 
There  In  the  cruel  winter  and  In  the  spring 
which  followed,  the  embattled  farmers  and 
artlsarw  of  the  New  World  were  fashioned 
by  General  Washington  and  Von  Steuben,  the 
latter  one  of  the  new  Americans.  Into  a  vic- 
torious army.  This  army  was  later  to  march 
from  victory  to  victory  until  the  flower  of 
the  British  Army  surrendered  at  Yorktown 
to  the  might  of  the  Colonies  and  France. 
This  victory  paved  the  way  for  the  founding 
fathers  to  make  a  constitution  and  a  na- 
tion. That  Nation,  God  willing.  wUl  save  the 
world  from  darkness  and  chaos. 

Yes.  what  you  are  doing  at  Valley  Forge 
will  t)e  a  great  work.  This  bell  tower  you 
have  conceived  and  are  bulldl;i(?  will  be  an 
Inspiration  for  Americans  everywhere.  Hung 
with  the  singing  belU  from  sll  ths  BUtes, 
It  will  proclslm  liberty  and  love  of  country. 
It  will  remind  sll  of  the  history  made  at 
thst  place  171  years  ago. 

In  ths  troubled  times  through  which  we 
ars  passing,  those  bells  should  sing  out  the 
grest  words  of  George  Washington:  "Put 
none  but  Amerlcsns  on  guard  tonight." 

Those  l>slU.  in  thst  tower,  should  sound, 
too.  tlis  mssssge  of  Daniel  Webster: 

"Let  our  object  be  our  country,  our  whole 
country,  and  nothing  but  our  country." 

This  U  an  inspirational  project  st  VsUsy 
Forge.  The  whole  Nation  should  know  and 
appreciate  this  task  of  patriotic  American 
women. 

With  the  knowledge  of  ths  iscrlflces  and 
the  prsysrs  of  Wsshlngton  st  Vslley  Forge 
let  us  move  forwsrd. 

We  wsnt  peace  in  the  world.  We  want  the 
people  of  the  world  to  understand  and  enjoy 
liberty. 

This  can  be  accomplished  only  by  a  strong 
America— strong  spiritually,  strong  finan- 
cially, and  with  a  strong  national  defense. 
We  must  produce  more.  Unselfishly  we 
must  build  up  a  balanced  armed  force.  To 
keep  peace  our  Navy,  Air  Force,  and  Ground 
troops  must  work  together.  We  must  not 
forget  that  no  nation  Is  right  enough  to  buy 
Its  security.  We  must  remember  that  this 
is  no  time  for  appeasement.  A  paper  curtain 
can  never  protect  the  United  States.  Our 
national  security  rests  upon  an  aroused 
people — a  pyeople  ready  to  sacrlflce  as  we  did 
at  Valley  Forge,  in  the  Argonne.  in  the  Phil- 
ippines, m  North  Africa,  In  Italy,  and 
western  Europe. 

We  can  have  peace  and  good  will  In  the 
world  if  we  will  fight  and  sacrlflce  for  it. 


Hon.  J.  Lmdsay  Almond 
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HON.  BURR  P.  HARRISON 

OF  VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  10,  1948 
Mr.  HARRISON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record.  I  am  inserting 
editorials  from  various  Virginia  news- 
papers commenting  upon  the  election  of 
our  recent  distinguished  colleague,  Hon. 
J.  Lindsay  Almond,  to  the  position  of 
attorney  general  of  Virginia: 
[From  the  Roanoke  World-News  of  February 
7.  19481 

ALMOND   AND   THE   ATTOKNET    GENERALSHIP 

It  has  come  as  a  distinct  surprise  to  most 
of  his  constituents  In  the  sixth  district  that 
Representative  J.  Lindsay  Almond,  Jr.,  is  to 
be  nominated  for  Attorney  General  of  Vir- 
ginia Monday  and  that  his  supporters  In  the 
assembly  have  assurance  he  will  accept  If 
elected.  He  has  been  In  Washington  less 
than  2  years,  having  been  chosen  to  fill  the 
unexpired  term  of  Clifton  A.  Woodrum  In 
January  1946  and  then  reelected  in  Novem- 
ber for  a  lull  2-year  term.  Normally  the 
casual  observer  would  believe  him  entirely 
contented  with  Washington  life  without 
realizing  the  terrific  strain  under  which  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  labor  all  the  time. 

Those  who  know  Judge  Almond  best  are 
aware  how  seriously  he  regards  his  task,  the 
tremendous  amount  of  work  he  does  to  rep- 
resent hU  people  properly,  and  the  hours  of 
worry  over  problems  Introduced  from  all  parts 
of  the  district.  Only  they  could  be  aware 
also  that  with  Judge  Almond  the  business  of 
representing  his  dUtrict  U  not  Just  a  sec- 
tional matter  but  a  matter  of  concern  to  all 
the  people  of  the  United  StaUs.  He  U  a 
deeply  conscientious  patriot  upon  whom  the 
many  crUes  of  the  day  weigh  heavily.  Being 
a  Congressman  Un't  what  It  used  to  be. 
There  u  little  time  to  snjoy  the  honors— only 
a  suaoy  grind  that  saps  the  energy. 

Ths  Bvsrsgs  Congressmsn  Is  a  dally  target 
for  those  who  dUsgree  with  him  and  some  of 
the  dissenters  csn  be  very  nssty.  He  has  to 
listen  to  ths  personal  troubles  of  countless 
people  who  either  want  help  directly  or  who 
think  the  Government  should  do  something 
for  them.  The  business  of  looking  out  for 
veterwns  slons  Is  a  tremendous  task.  Tlien 
there  ars  rsqussu  of  all  kinds  for  svsrything 
from  seeds  to  copies  of  ths  CowoaEssioMAU 
Ricoso.  Ths  World-News  recently  carrle'l  a 
ssrlec  of  feoturs  articles  revealing  that  his 
lengthy  summer  vacation  really  was  rsducsd 
to  7  days  which  ho  monuged  by  disappearing 
Into  the  mountains  by  a  quiet  lakeside,  A 
Congressman  belongs  to  the  people,  or  at 
least  they  think  he  does. 

Although  he  probably  is  the  second  most 
important  official  of  the  Stale,  the  attorney 
General's  life  can  be  comparatively  simple 
and  his  work,  while  exacting.  Is  not  unusually 
burdei.some.  Certainly  It  U  not  less  desira- 
ble than  a  seat  In  Congress  and  In  many  re- 
Boects  It  ha.s  superior  attributes  with  many 
of  the  blessings  and  fewer  of  the  headaches. 
Tims  it  is  not  difficult  to  see  that  Judge 
Almond  can  Justify  giving  up  the  Job  In 
Washington  for  one  at  Richmond.  "I  am  not 
a  candidate  for  the  position  of  Attorney  Gen- 
eral of  Virginia "  he  hold  the  World  News 
yesterday  afternoon,  "but  If  the  representa- 
tives of  the  people  elect  me  for  that  respon- 
sible position,  I  am  wUllng  to  give  my  best  in 
the  service  of  my  State." 

Apparently  all  that  remains  to  make  defi- 
nite h:s  election  to  the  post  is  favorable 
action  by  the  Democratic  caucus  next  Mon- 


day night.  At  this  writing  such  action  ap- 
pears a  foregone  conclusion.  His  selection 
would  bring  to  that  post  an  eminently  qual- 
ified man  with  a  record  of  13  years  on  the 
bench  of  Roanoke  hustings  court  prior  to 
his  going  to  Congress.  Furthermore  it  would 
mean  presence  in  a  key  State  post  of  a  man 
usually  regarded  as  a  strong  administration 
supporter,  which  Is  a  paramount  considera- 
tion. Since  the  choice  apparently  wUl  be  of 
a  political  nature  the  general  assembly,  in 
opinion  of  this  newspaper,  could  hardly  find 
a  better  qualified  or  more  capable  man. 
Lindsay  Almond  should  make  an  excellent 
attorney  general 

[From  the  Norfolk  Virginlan-Pllotl 

Jin)CE  J.  LINDSAY  ALMOND  AS  ATTORNET  GENERAL 

It  would  be  hard  to  find  among  members 
of  the  Virginia  bar  a  student  of  the  law  better 
qualified  for  the  office  of  attorney  general 
than  former  Judge  James  Lindsay  Almond, 
Jr.,  of  Roanoke.  His  nomination  as  succes- 
sor to  the  late  Harvey  B.  Apperson,  his  fellow 
townsman,  appears  certain  to  emerge  from 
the  general  assembly's  Democratic  caucus  this 
week.  That  prospect,  plus  Judge  Almond's 
apparent  willingness  to  relinquish  his  seat 
In  Congress  as  Representative  of  the  Sixth 
District  to  assume  the  office,  virtually  assures 
his  election  by  the  legislature  to  fill  the  2 
years  remaining  of  the  unexpired  term  of 
Mr.  Apperson  who  died  last  week. 

Judge  Almond  has  been  a  Member  of 
Congress  since  January  1946.  when  he  was 
elected  to  the  Hotise  In  a  special  election 
(again  for  an  Interim  tenure)  to  fill  the 
vacancy  created  by  the  resignation  of  Rep- 
resentative Clifton  A.  Woodrum.  He  ha«j 
served  with  quiet  efficiency  through  the 
unexpired  term  and  the  regular  term  to 
which  he  was  elected  2  years  ago.  This 
sojourn  in  Congress  has  been  Judge  Al- 
mond's first  experience  In  elective  office. 
His  previous  career  concerned  Itself,  briefly 
as  an  assistant  Commonwealth's  attorney, 
then  for  13  years  on  the  bench,  with  the 
practice  and  application  of  the  law. 

As  Judge  of  the  Roanoke  hustings  court. 
Judge  Almond  msde  a  good  impression  upon 
lawyers  and  laity  alike.  He  dlstlnguUhed 
himself  alnuMt  within  the  year  of  his  elsvs- 
tlon  to  ths  bench  by  his  role  m  ths  smbsa- 
element  scandal  which  rocked  the  Roanoks 
city  government  in  the  early  thirties.  Later, 
in  1935,  he  summoned  a  special  grand  jury 
as  a  result  of  a  hotly  contested  primary  la 
Roanoke  "to  break  up  •  •  •  tbs  Illicit 
and  fraudulent  trafllc  In  mall  ballots  which 
(hs  wrote)  hss  persisted  here  for  jresrs  with 
flagrant  contumacy."  His  vigor  In  denounc- 
ing abuses  In  the  absent-votsrs  law  spot- 
lighted ths  need  (or  reforms  subssqusntljr 
written  Into  It. 

Ths  Btats  could  well  use  a  Jurist  of  Judgs 
Almond's  attainments  and  a  msn  of  his 
forthrlghtneks  in  an  office  so  Important  to  ttis 
intsrpretatlon  and  enforcement  of  lU  Isws. 
His  assiduous  Interest  in  honest  slsctlons, 
as  shown  In  his  shsrply  worded  denuncia- 
tions of  mall-ballot  crockedness.  comes  re- 
freshingly to  mind  In  the  light  of  efforts  now 
afoot  In  the  legislature  to  water  down  the 
safeguards  of  the  tightened  voting  laws.  To 
all  public  questions,  he  has  applied  a  schooled 
mind,  a  Judicial  outlook,  and  a  political 
philosophy  of  enlightened  conservatism.  An 
alert,  hard-working  student  of  government. 
he  could  offer  much  to  the  State's  admin- 
istrative councils.  The  general  assembly 
would  make  no  mistake  In  putting  him  in 
the  attorney  general's  office. 

[Prom   the  Roanoke  Times  of  February  8, 
1948) 

PROSPECXrVE   ATTORNET   CENEEAL 

Representative  J.  Lindsay  Almond's  In- 
timation of  his  willUigness  to  accept  if 
chosen  by  the  general  assembly  to  succeed 
the  late  Attorney  General  Harvey  B.  Ap- 
person  ^i>ear8   to   have   summarily   ended 
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as  to  the  legislature's  choice  to 
created  by  Judge  Apperson's 
last  week  and  in  all  probabll- 
other  name   but  that  of  the   Sixth 
C  >ngre8sman  will  be  otJered  for  the 
of     the    Democratic     caucus 
Monday  to  nominate  a  candl- 
attorney     general.     Since     both 
jf  the  general  assembly  are  over- 
Democratic,  the  nominee  of  the 
assured  of  election.  If  Indeed  the 
minority   even   deems   It   worth 
pk-opoae  a  candidate. 
Judge  Almond's  willingness  to  ex- 
seat   In  Congress  for   the   office 
general   has   caused   some  siu'- 
especlally  In  view  of  the  virtual 
hat  he  would  have  been  reelected 
by    his    constttuenu,    It    Is 
the  duties  of  the  post  which 
vacant  as  a  result  of  Judgs  Ap- 
ith   undoubtedly    would   be   de- 
ec^tnlal  and  highly  Interesting  to 
R«pr««cntattve    Almonds    legal 
tn  the  approxlmaUly  13  ytari 
DB  UM  bnMli  a<  ttaa  local  husttnga 
Wd  »  wpMHy  for  hard 
won  widespread  acclaim  as  an  able 
Jurist,     A  graduate  nf  the 
e(  ths  Univertlty  of  Vlrilnla.  be 
at  the  local  bar   10  yaaxa  bafort 

to  the  baneh. 

years  thai  ha  has  senrad  la  Oott- 

Almond    has    labitrad    UMlMilir 

mature  aSaettng  the  liath  Dta> 

itoa  ttau  and  be  U  held  in  grow* 

by  the  bouia  Dawonratic  lead* 

oetlaaguaa  ganarally.    Fur  that 

decision  to  tranafer  hla  activittea 

ngton    to    Richmond.    If    sum- 

the  general  assembly  to  Oil  the 

Attorney  general.  Is  a  cauaa  of  re- 

constttuenu  and  mora  aapeclally 

lupporters  here  In  his  home  city. 

(•a.  It  can  and  should  be  said  that 

la    eminently    qualified    to 

State  admirably  aa  attorney  gen- 

itnce  the  prospective  action  of  the 

legislative  caucus  la  agreeable  to 

contemplated  action   of  the  gen- 

biy  In  designating  him  as  the  new 

general    will    meet    with    general 

ind  satlafactlon. 


At  Bond 
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4lmond's  exceptionally  fine  record 

of  the  Roanoke  hustings  court. 

relinquished  3  years  ago  to  make 

campaign   for   Congress.   Is   so 

to  be  fresh  In  public  memory  and 

of  Roanoke  know,  and  are  In  a 

reassure  their  fellow  Virginians 

>core.    that    the   general    assembly 

a  wise  and  discriminating  choice 

the  Sixth  District  Congressman 

attorney  general. 

entirely    confident    that    Judge 

111  grace  the  office  and  discharge 

In    a   way    that    will    thoroughly 

he  action  of  Tuesday's  Democratic 

le  la  able,  conscientious,  fair,  and 

Just    aa    was    his    lamented 

,  and  he  will  be  an  attorney  gen- 

wliom  Virginia  can  be  proud. 


[From     U^e    Richmond    Times- Dispatch    of 
February  11.  1948 1 

AMD  aaazNT  vorxa  nucDS 

J.     Lindsay     Almond,    of 

fully  qtiallfled  fcs'  the  poet  of  the 

general    to   which   he   was    elected 

by  the  Democratic  caucus,  to  suc- 

Ifite  Harvey  Apperson.     It  Is  a  spe- 

to  him  that  he  was  chosen  to  a 

he  did  not  seek.     The  fact  that* 

c^epted.  despite  the  substantial  cut 

hlch  acceptance  entails,  is  a  happy 

Ma  dedication  to  the  task. 

tatlve  Almond  has  trained   with 

a."  of  course,  but  he  is  a 


orgBilMUoi 


man  of  strong  convictions  who  has  done  his 
own  thinking.  We  recall  particularly  the 
cleansing  blast  which  he  delivered  in  1935  as 
Judge  of  the  Roanoke  hustings  covirt.  At 
that  time  he  summoned  a  special  grand  Jury 
In  order  to  "break  up  and  blot  from  the 
escutcheon  of  this  city  the  Illicit  and  fraudu- 
lent traffic  In  mall  ballots  which  has  persisted 
here  for  many  years  with  flagrant  con- 
tumacy." The  grand  Jury  met.  and  the  Judge 
said  In  his  charge: 

"It  Lb  a  notorious  and  disgraceful  fact 
that  In  past  elections  political  shysters,  ward- 
heelers,  spurious  notaries  public,  and  even 
candidates  for  public  crfDce  have  paraded  the 
streeU  with  mall  ballots  In  their  poaaesslon. 
many  of  which  were  solicited  and  voted  In 
violation  of  law  •  •  •.  If  thU  condition 
Is  allowed  to  continue  Its  nefarious  progress 
unchallenged,  a  corrupt  traffic  of  alarming 
and  dangerous  proportions  will  soon  develop 
with  Its  cankerous  poison  Inoculating  the  In- 
tegrity of  our  clectlva  system." 

The  grand  Jury  exonerated  all  the  eandi* 
datas  In  the  Roanoke  primary  of  1930.  and 
ottt  loaa  Dowry  public  was  indtetad.  Jiulga 
illaond  bad  dona  his  duty  aa  ha  aaw  it  in 
directing  attatitlon  to  what  ba  beliavad  to 
ba  lb*  facta, 

When  one  raoalis  his  laudable  affori  to 
break  up  mall  ballot  frauds  In  Roanoka, 
and  the  widespread  thievartaa  of  a  ■Imtlar 
MMTMMr  that  have  ooetirrad  In  ottoar  m«* 
llOM  of  the  dtata  over  •  long  parlod  o(  yean, 
It  Is  the  more  agtrbonllnary  that  the  VlndnU 
■anate  shnuid  bav*  paMed  a  bill  Usl  waab 
seriously  weakening  the  safeguards  that  wera 
thrown  around  the  malt  ballot  at  tha  session 
of  1040.  The  principal  change  la  the  elim- 
ination nf  tha  affidavit  which  now  must  be 
filed  with  an  application  for  a  mall  ballot. 

The  machine  which  has  choaen  so  excellent 
a  man  as  Representative  Almond  to  the  at- 
torney generalship  had  best  think  twice  ba- 
fore  It  opens  the  door  to  absent  voter  abusaa 
which  could  become  aa  flagrant  aa  thoaa 
which  Judge  Almond  vlgortTualy  condemned 
from  his  Roanoke  bench  13  years  ago. 

The  house  has  not  acted  upon  the  danger- 
o\is  suggestion  for  weakening  the  absent 
voter  law  that  passed  the  senate.  It  should 
reject  the  proposal  by  a  strong  majority. 

(Prom  the  Staunton  News  Leader  of  February 
8.  1048) 

NEXT   ATTOaMXT    OKNCaAL 

Information  from  Richmond  that  a  Joint 
Democratic  caucus  of  the  general  asaembly 
will  on  Monday  nominate  Representative  J. 
Llndaay  Almond.  Jr..  of  Roanoke,  to  be  at- 
torney general  of  Virginia  should  be  pleasing 
to  the  whole  State.  It  Is  doubtful  that  a 
better  choice  could  t>e  made.  Judge  Almond 
practiced  law  for  10  years  before  going  on 
the  hustings  court  of  Roanoke  In  1933.  and 
won  a  reputation  on  that  court  for  a  sound 
knowlege  of  the  law  and  for  true  Judicial 
temperament.  He  Is  49  years  of  age,  vig- 
orous, forthright,  and  able. 

As  successor  to  another  former  Roanoke 
judge.  Mr  Clifton  A.  Woodrum,  In  Congreaa 
In  1946.  Judge  Almond  was  fast  becoming 
one  of  the  outstanding  men  of  the  Virginia 
delegation,  which  has  undergone  an  unfor- 
tunately high  number  of  changes  In  the  last 
few  years.  The  Sixth  District  has  consl^- 
ently  aent  men  of  high  attaliunents  to  tha 
House,  however,  and  If  the  Incumbent  Rep- 
resentative becomes  successor  to  the  late 
Attorney  General  Apperson.  as  now  indi- 
cated, the  Sixth  may  be  expected  to  live  up 
to  Its  traditions  in  this  respect. 

(From  the  Roanoke  Times  of  April  17,  1948] 

THK  NEW  arroawrr  gsmoul 

mtatlve    J.    Lindsay    Almond,    Jr., 

his  useful  but  all  too  brief  aervlce 

tc  the  House  today.     On  Monday  he  will  ba 

awom  In  as  attorney  general  of  Virginia  and 


will  begin   his  duties  In  Richmond  as  the 
chief  legal  officer  of  the  Commonwealth. 

We  deem  It  appropriate  and  altogether  fit- 
ting to  say  this  morning,  as  Judge  Almord 
prepares  to  turn  his  back  on  Washlngtcn 
to  assume  an  office  for  which  he  Is  extrao- 
dlnarUy  well  fitted,  that  the  Sixth  District 
Is  grateful  for  the  fidelity,  loyalty,  earnejt 
devotion  and  conscientious  manner  In  which 
he  has  performed  his  duties  aa  Its  Repre- 
sentative In  Congress. 

His  stay  there  was  of  comparatively  shoi-t 
duration,  little  more  than  2  years,  but  In  tht.t 
time  he  had  displayed  marked  aptitude  fc>r 
the  work  and  had  grown  steadily  In  the  con- 
fidence and  esteem  of  his  colleagues,  who 
quickly  recognized  his  Integrity,  courage,  anl 
ability,  qualities  which  had  won  him  the 
admiration  and  regard  of  the  people  of  Roa- 
noke during  his  service  on  the  bench  of  th) 
hustings  court. 

Judge  Almond  will  make  his  mark  aa  at« 
tomey  general  and  the  people  of  Virginia  will 
speedily  discover  that  the  ganeral  aasembly 
showed  discriminating  wisdom  In  salectlni' 
him  to  succeed  the  late  Harvey  B.  Apperson 
whose  untimely  death  several  months  age 
created  the  vacancy  which  was  niled  at  UM 
recent  Mtalon  by  Judge  Almond's  alaetldd 
for  tha  remalttdtr  of  the  unexplrad  tarm 

lindaay  Almond  will  be  iba  tbird  Ho** 
nekar  In  MMoaasion  to  nil  tha  oAea  o(  attoT' 
nay  ganaral.  Like  Justice  A,  f.  dtaplaa  and 
Mr,  Apperson,  ha  Is  well  qualified  for  'h» 
post  and  we  oan  oonfldantly  anticipate  tbtl 
ne  win  make  a  shining  rr^urd  In  ths  ofltot 
which  be  U  to  assume  2  days  henea. 


Mundt  SubTeriive  Actiyitiai  Control  BUI 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  McDowell      j 

or  rSNNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  10.  1948 

Mr.  McDowell.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  m.  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  following  editorial  from 
the  Pittsburgh  Post-Gazette: 

AM     ANSMm    TO    CONSPUACT 

This  country's  deep  conflict  between  na- 
tional security  and  civil  liberties  moves  Int-} 
a  more  conclusive  phase,  we  hope,  with  the 
Introduction  In  Congress  cf  legislation  t*) 
deal  with  the  problem  of  the  Communist 
conspiracy.  < 

This  legislation,  known  both  as  the  Sub- 
versive Activities  Control  Act  and  as  the 
Mundt  bill,  meets  the  problem  squarel}. 
Contrary  to  Communist  charges.  It  does  not 
outlaw  communism,  though  that  Is  a  course 
favored  by  many  Americans.  The  bill  does 
not  propose  to  deal  with  eo-called  theoreti- 
cal communism  In  the  United  States.  It  does 
seek  to  strike  a  t)cdy  blow  at  the  America  i 
cadre  of  the  foreign -'*lrected  CommunUt 
conspiracy."  1 

Under  this  bill,  as  we  understand  It.  a  man 
can  be  a  Comm  jnist.  but  he  must  be  a  Com- 
munist under  official  survcUlanca.  so  that  it 
can  be  determined  If  he  la  seeking  to  over- 
throw the  Government.  If  the  Communlit 
operates  underground,  he  Is  subject  to  stll 
fine.  Imprisonment,  or  both. 

The  bill  makea  It  a  crime  to  attempt  to 
aatabliah  totalitarian  dictatorship  In  tta 
United  States.  It  provides  for  the  reglstri- 
tlon  with  the  Attorney  Oeneral  of  Commu- 
nist or  Communlst-Iruut  organisations.  theT 
officers,  and  their  membera.  8uct>  organlzt.- 
tions  would  make  full  disclosure  of  the  n- 
ceipt  and  expenditure  of  funds.  Members  <if 
registered  organizations  would  be  denied 
passports,  thus  cutting  the  threads  that  bled 
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the  International  conspiracy  together,  and 
would  be  denied  Government  employment. 
It  would  be  Illegal  for  registered  organiza- 
tions or  their  representatives  to  use  the  malls 
to  disseminate  publications  unless  the  wrap- 
pers on  such  publications  stated  that  they 
were  sponsored  by  a  Communist  organiza- 
tion. Moreover,  no  deduction  for  Federal 
Income-tax  purposes  would  be  allowed  for 
contributions  to  registered  organizations,  nor 
shall  such  organizations  be  entitled  to  ex- 
emption from  Federal  Income  tax. 

The  greatest  objection  to  this  bill,  as  we 
see  It.  lies  in  the  possibility  that  It  is  too 
sweeping  In  its  definitions.  Again,  the  effort 
to  Include  so-called  Communist-front  or- 
ganizations could  conceivably  subject  falsely 
accused  organizations  and  Individuals  to 
notoriety,  embarrassment,  and  expense,  even 
though  legal  safeguards  are  provided  In  the 
act. 

These  safeguards  require  that  the  Attorney 
General  give  suspecu  full  public  hearings, 
subject  to  review  by  the  Federal  courU.  Un- 
der this  procedure  It  would  be  difficult  to 
force  the  registration  of  nonsubverslve 
parties.  Granted  ths  possibility  of  abuses 
(Which  arlae  under  iny  law),  we  believe  that 
the  good  to  ba  achieved  for  tha  Nation  Justi* 
flat  a  minimum  rUk  of  Injuattoa  to  tha 
Individual, 

TbU  oontrovaralal  laglalatlon  rafl««U  long 
•ad  larloua  study  by  lagal  and  taglalativa 
minda  ForhniM  subsaquant  itudy  and  da- 
bata  (if  It*  many  details  will  uneovar  rama> 
diable  delacu.  We  ars  reluctant  to  glra 
blanket  approval  to  tha  bill  at  It  U  prestrntly 
written  but.  weighed  over-all  In  the  light  of 
the  Intent  of  lu  authors,  tha  act  constitutes 
a  practical  step  toward  meeting  a  perplexing 
and  urgent  need — an  effective  method  of 
dealing  with  an  alien  conspiracy  against  tha 
Government. 


Kennit    Rooserelt    Addresses    American 
Coancil  for  Judaism  on  Palestine 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LAWRENCE  H.  SMITH 

or   WISCONSIN 

'  IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  10.  1948 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, Kermit  Roosevelt  Is  an  authority  on 
conditions  in  the  Middle  East.  On  last 
Thursday  evening  he  addressed  the 
American  Council  for  Judaism  at  the 
Shoreham  Hotel.  His  remarks  on  that 
occasion  are  worthy  of  their  place  in  the 
Congressional  Record.  He  has  spoken 
with  authority  and  minced  no  words  as 
to  his  position  regarding  political  Zion- 
ism. Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks 
I  am  Including  Mr.  Roosevelt's  speech 
herein: 

It  U  time  that  the  American  people  should 
recognize,  as  the  rest  of  the  world  has  done, 
that  political  Zionism  U  a  purely  national- 
istic movement. 

For  a  time  Zionism  hid  behind  the  dU- 
placed  persons  of  Europe,  capitalizing  upon 
their  misery  to  advance  Its  own  purely  na- 
tionalistic alma.  But  recently  t^iat  cloak  has 
been  cast  aside.  In  their  plans  for  immi- 
gration to  the  projwsed  Zionist  state  In 
Palestine,  the  Jewish  agency  allocated  only 
a  very  small  fraction  of  the  76.000  yearly 
figure  to  displaced  persons. 

William  Tuck,  executive  secretary  of  the 
International  Refugee  Organization,  said  on 
May  4  that  Palestine  must  be  ruled  out  as 
a  haven  of  any  Importance  of  DP's.  And  on 
May  5  the   New  York  Times  reported  from 
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"unimpeachable  sources"  that  "Wheraaa 
until  3  or  4  months  ago  a  vaat  majority  of 
these  DPS  wished  to  go  to  Palestine,  80  per- 
cent of  them  now  say  that  they  want  to  go  to 
the  United  States,  and  they  specifically  add 
that  they  do  not  want  to  go  to  the  Holy 
Land." 

This  was  after  Zionists,  who  had  claimed 
that  Palestine  would  solve  the  DP  problem, 
suddenly  announced  that  It  could  do  no  such 
thing. 

Yet  the  Btratton  bUl,  which  would  be  a  big 
step  towards  solution,  still  lacks  Zionist  sup- 
port. Having  used  the  DP's  political  Zlonlism 
now  seems  prepared  to  forget  them. 

Political  Zionism  Is  a  dangerous  anachron- 
ism. 

It  is  dangerous  not  only  because  it  Is  pro- 
voking war  In  one  of  the  world's  critical 
strategic  areas,  but  also  because  of  the  threat 
It  presents  to  Internal  relations  In  other 
countries  of  the  world.  These  threats  are 
Increased  by  the  over-powering  emotions 
Zionism  seems  to  generaU,  and  tha  stultify- 
ing effect  it  produces  upon  tha  reasoning 
powers  of  its  adherents.  Logical  argument 
with  a  convinced  political  Zionist  Is  likely  to 
ba  as  unrewsrdlng  as  logical  argument  with 
a  convinced  Communist. 

Political  Eiotiism  Is  an  •naohronlaot  bt> 
oNuaa  It  U  a  ravtrtion  to  tha  kind  of  raaltt 
nationaium  abova  wbloh  prof  fMclva  mankind 
has  baan  tnlng  to  rtna  for  ganM-atlorta, 
Moreover,  politloHl  SloiiUm  Is  imparlaltam, 
sedkitig  1(1  Invade  and  rule  in  an  araa  whioh 
has  Htrvady  had  lu  nil  uf  luisigi)  Impartellam 
ol  tba  TurkUU,  ■riiuh,  and  Fratvoh  modala. 

Does  It  saem  straage  to  dasorlba  Elontam 
as  foreign  Imperialism  In  tha  Mlddls  Eaiitf 
How  else  would  you  deacrlba  a  movement  of 
paopls  from  anothsr  continent,  into  ln> 
habited  land,  with  the  goal  of  asUbllshIng 
their  rule  over  that  land,  and  over  hundritds 
of  thousands  of  Its  Inhabitants? 

And  remember  that  many  ZlonlsU  have 
openly  laid  claim  not  only  to  the  land  as- 
signed to  them  by  the  General  Assembly  res- 
olution, not  only  to  the  rest  of  Palestine  as 
well,  but  to  all  of  Transjordan  and  parts  of 
Egypt.  Syria,  and  Iraq.  Is  It  any  wonder 
that  Arabs,  more  than  once  bitten  by  im- 
perialism, are  also  more  than  shy — are  in 
fact  xmlted  in  their  decision  to  fight  what 
seems  to  them  the  latest  threat  of  foreign 
Invasion,  domination,  and  exploitation? 

To  return  to  the  earlier  language  of  Zion- 
ism, Imperialism  Is  the  difference  between 
a  national  home,  promised  to  Zionists  by  the 
Balfour  Declaration  and  the  League  of  Na- 
tions mandate,  and  a  political  stale,  which  la 
now  the  Immediate  aim  of  Zionism. 

It  is  not  too  late  to  return  to  the  earlier 
Idea— that  Palestine  can  provide  a  national 
home  for  the  Jews  who  are  already  there  and 
also  for  others  who  may  wish  to  go.  B\it  a 
choice  must  be  made. 

The  Jews  of  Palestine  must  decide  whether 
Palestine  Is  more  Important  to  them  iia  a 
home  In  which  they  can  live  peacefxilly  and 
work  productively  with  other  Palestinians, 
or  whether  It  Is  more  important  for  them 
as  a  state  which  will  have  to  be  established 
and  maintained.  If  that  la  even  possible,  by 
constant  bloodshed  and  strife. 

It  must  be  clear  to  them  now  that  this  Is  a 
necessary  choice — that  they  cannot  have 
both  the  peaceful  home  and  the  sovereign 
state. 

A  similar  choice  confronts  those  interested 
In  Palestine  who  are  not  inhabitants  of 
Palestine.  The  question  can  be  put  In  many 
ways.  Do  we,  or  do  we  not,  believe  In  the 
principle  of  self-determination  of  peoples? 
Do  we  relieve  the  Jews  constitute  a  nation, 
homeless  unless  they  obtain  Palestine,  or 
do  we  consider  them  a  religious-cultural 
group,  members  of  which,  like  other  such 
groups,  are  nationals  of  the  state  In  which 
they  live  and  poesess  citizenship 

For  Zionists  outside  Palestine,  the  choice 
might  be  put  this  way:  are  you  going  to 
exert  pressure  for  tha  establishment   of  a 


political  state  which  will  Involve  the  people 
of  Palestine  in  bloody  conflict,  may  endanger 
the  national  interests  of  the  state  of  which 
you  are  a  citizen,  which  may  split  the  United 
Nations,  and  will  certainly  constitute  a 
growing  threat  to  world  peace?  Or  are  Zion- 
ists outside  Palestine  going  to  use  their  beet 
efforts  for  peace,  for  a  settlement  which,  as  a 
democratic  compromise,  might  obtain  the 
backing  of  a  majority  on  both  sides? 

Such  a  settlement  might  be  a  federal  stete 
along  Swiss  lines,  In  which  each  community 
would  have  extensive  powers  of  self-govern- 
ment, and  the  rights  of  all  citizens,  what- 
ever their  religion,  would  be  guaranteed  by 
UN.  To  obtain  this  state,  Zionists  would 
have  to  give  up  the  Idea  of  atwolute  sover- 
eignty for  a  Jewish  state.  The  Arabs  In  re- 
turn should — and,  I  am  confident,  would — 
agree  to  further  Jewish  Immigration.  For 
1  or  a  years,  this  Immigration  would  be  large, 
as  part  of  a  world-wide  settlement  of  tha  DP 
problem.  After  that.  It  would  naturally  t>e 
smaller,  and  would  always  be  subject  to  the 
economic  absorptlvi  capacity  of  tha  country. 

Such  a  settlement  could  not  only  end  tha 
fighting  In  tba  Holy  Land  but  would  be  Just 
and  humane,  thoroughly  In  conformity  with 
the  demucratlo  principles  for  which  America 
atandn. 


Ntw  SUrmlik  In  an  Old  War 
IXTENBION  OP  REMARKt 

HON.  MARY  T.  NORTON 


or  NEW  Jl 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RBPRmNTATIVn 

Monday.  May  10.  1948 

Mrs.  NORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  following  article  by 
Malvlna  Lindsay,  from  the  Washington 
Post: 

KIW    BKIHMISH    IN    AN    OLD    WA« MEN    VXastTB 

WOMEN 

(By  Malvlna  Lindaay) 
The  war  between  the  sexes,  always  latent, 
seems  now  to  be  having  one  of  Its  periodic 
flare-ups.  Men's  forces  in  Congress  have 
grabbed  the  offensive  in  a  recent  series  of 
moves  and  so  far  are  holding  it.  These 
moves  have  included: 

The  Gearhart  coup  by  which  women's 
groups  supporting  the  renewal  of  legislation 
for  reciprocal  trade  agreements  have  been 
shut  out  of  the  closed  hearings  conducted  by 
the  House  Ways  and  Means  Subcommittee,  / 
of  which  Representative  Botkasv  W.  Geak- 
BABT  la  chairman.  / 

The  WAC-WAVE  rear  guard  action  /by 
which  a  House  bill  shunted  women  of  'the 
armed  forces  into  a  reserve  corps  after  a 
Senate  bill  giving  them  regular  statjns  had 
been  passed  unanimously. 

A  reported  effort  In  the  Senate' to  block 
via  the  closed  hearing  the  reappointment  of 
Judge  Marian  L.  Harron,  only  woman  on 
the  16-member  Court  of  Tax  Appeals,  who 
In  her  12  years  of  service  has  never  had  a 
decision  reversed  by  the  Supreme  Court. 

Also  for  some  time  women  have  been  meet- 
ing a  sort  of  freeze-out  In  politics  and  pub- 
lic affairs,  especially  In  places  where  policy- 
making has  been  Involved.  Just  how  far 
this  has  gone — or  whether  It  has  been  re- 
versed—will be  revealed  at  the  naMonal 
party  conventions  in  the  number  of  dele- 
gates women  have  and  the  representation 
they  are  given  on  Important  committees. 

What  Is  back  of  this  recent  outbreak  of 
the  age-old  nuin-woman  tug  of  war?  For 
one  thing.  It  may  be  a  reaction  to  the  post- 
war habit  of  women  to  advance  to  new  eco- 
nomic frontiers.  As  Representative  Joseph 
R.  Beyson  said  In  his  plea  for  making  women 
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aa  to  the  legislature's  choice  to 
created  by  Judge  Apperson'a 
last  week  and  In  all  probabtl* 
name  but  that  of   the  Sixth 
(^ODgrcaaman  will  be  offered  for  the 
of    the    Democratic    caucus 
tfieets  Monday  to  nominate  a  candl- 
attorney     general.     Since     both 
of  the  general  assembly  are  over- 
Democratic,  the  nominee  of  the 
assured  of  election.  If  Indeed  the 
minority  even   deems    It   worth 
iropoee  a  candtdatp 
Fudge  Almond's  willingness  to  ex- 
seat   In  Congress   for  the   office 
general   has  caused  some  sur- 
especially  In  view  of  the  virtual 
that  he  would  have  t>een  reelected 
by    his    constituents,    it    Is 
1  hat  the  duties  of  the  post  which 
vacant  aa  a  result  of  Judge  Ap- 
UMloubtedly    would    be    de- 
etafoUal  and  highly  interesting  to 
)f    Representative    Almonds    legal 
In  the  approximately  13  years 
on  the  bench  of  the  local  hustings 
demonstrated  a  oapaotty  for  hard 
vron  widespread  ^'^rf^  as  an  able 
jurist.     A  graduate  of  the 
of  the  University  of  Virginia,  he 
at   the   local   bar    10   years   before 

to  the  bench, 
years  that  he  has  served  In  Con- 
Almond   has   labored   tirelessly 
matters  affecting  the  Sixth  Dls- 
the  State  and  he  Is  held  In  grow- 
by  the  house  Democratic  lead- 
liU  coUeaguea  generally.     For  that 
decision  to  transfer  his  activities 
n    to    Richmond.    If    sum- 
the  general  assembly  to  All  the 
ifttorney  general.  Is  a  cause  of  re- 
constituents  and  more  especially 
lupporters  here  In  bis  home  city. 
,  It  can  and  should  be  said  that 
la   — itnartly    qualified    to 
State  adailnMy  aa  attorney  gen- 
ilnce  the  proapectlve  action  of  the 
legislative  caiKua  la  agreeable  to 
contemplated  action   of  the  gen- 
In  designating  him  aa  the  new 
general    will    meet    with    general 
I  nd  aatlsf action. 


Roanoke  Times  of  February  12. 
19481 


^mond's  exceptionally  fine  record 

of  the  Roanoke  hustings  court. 

relinquished  2  years  ago  to  make 

campaign    for   Congreea,   Is   so 

:o  be  fresh  In  public  memory  and 

of  Roanoke  know,  and  are  In  a 

reassure  their  fellow  Virginians 

I  core,    that    the   general    assembly 

a  wise  and  discriminating  choice 

the  Sixth  District  Congressman 

attorney  general. 

entirely    confident    that    Judge 

grace  the  office  and  discharge 

In    a   way    that   wUl    thoroughly 

action  of  Tuesday's  Democratic 

Is  able,  conscientious,  fair,  and 

Just    as    was    his    lamented 

and  be  will  t>e  an  attorney  gen- 

Vlrglnla  can  be  proud. 


will 


ttie 


IFrom     thf    Richmond    Tlmes-Dispatch 
February  11,  1948 | 

SLiCOND 


of 


AMD  ABCCNT  VOTEX  nUtTOi 

atlve     J.     Lindsay     Almond,     of 

fully  qualified  for  the  poet  of  the 

general   to  which   he  was   elected 

the  Democratic  caucus,  to  sue- 

Harvey  Apperson.     It  Is  a  spe- 

to  him  that  he  was  chosen  to  a 

he  did  not  seek      The  fact  that* 

accepted,  despite  the  substantial  cut 

acceptance  entails.  Is  a  happy 

dedication  to  the  task. 

Almond  has  trained  with 
of  course,  but  he  la  a 


ly 

ate 


wi  tlch 
tits 


man  of  strong  convictions  who  has  done  his 
own  thinking.  We  recall  particularly  the 
cleansing  blast  which  he  delivered  in  193S  as 
Judge  of  the  Roanoke  hustings  coxurt.  At 
that  time  he  summoned  a  special  grand  Jury 
In  order  to  "break  up  and  blot  from  the 
escutcheon  of  this  city  the  Illicit  and  fraudu- 
lent traffic  In  mall  ballots  which  has  persisted 
here  for  many  years  with  flagrant  con- 
tumacy." The  grand  Jury  met.  and  the  Judge 
said   In  his  charge: 

"It  Is  a  notorious  and  disgraceful  fact 
that  In  past  elections  political  shysters,  ward- 
heelers,  spurious  notaries  public,  and  even 
candidates  for  public  office  have  paraded  the 
streets  with  mall  ballots  In  their  possession, 
many  of  which  were  scrfidted  and  votnd  In 
violation  of  law  •  •  '.If  this  condition 
is  allowed  to  continue  Its  nefarious  progreas 
undMkUenged,  a  corrupt  traffic  of  alarming 
and  dangerous  proportions  will  soon  develop 
with  Its  cankerous  poison  Inoculating  the  In- 
tegrity of  our  elective  system." 

The  grand  Jury  exonerated  all  the  candi- 
dates In  the  Roanoke  primary  of  193A.  and 
one  lone  notary  public  was  Indicted.  Judge 
Almond  bad  done  his  duty  as  he  saw  It  In 
directing  attention  to  what  he  believed  to 
be  the  facts. 

When  one  recalls  his  laudable  effort  to 
break  up  mall  ballot  frauds  In  Roanoke, 
and  the  widespread  thieveries  of  a  similar 
character  that  have  occurred  In  other  sec- 
tions of  the  State  over  a  long  period  of  years. 
It  la  the  more  extraordinary  that  the  Virginia 
Senate  ahould  have  passed  a  bill  last  week 
seriously  weakening  the  safeguards  that  were 
thrown  around  the  mall  ballot  at  the  session 
of  1948.  The  principal  change  Is  the  elim- 
ination of  the  affidavit  which  now  must  be 
filed  with  an  application  for  a  mall  ballot. 

The  machine  which  has  chosen  so  excellent 
a  man  as  Representative  Almond  to  the  at- 
torney generalahlp  had  best  think  twice  be- 
fore it  opens  the  door  to  absent  voter  abusaa 
which  could  become  as  flagrant  as  those 
which  Judge  Almond  vlgorttusly  condemned 
from  his  Roanoke  bench  13  years  ago. 

The  house  has  not  acted  upon  the  danger- 
ous suggestion  for  weakening  the  absent 
voter  law  that  passed  the  senate.  It  should 
reject  the  proposal  by  a  strong  majority. 


(From  ttp  Stalin  ton  News  Leader  of  February 
8.  19481 

NXXT    ATTOaMXT    OKNCmAI. 

Information  from  Richmond  that  a  Joint 
Democratic  cauciu  of  the  general  assembly 
will  on  Monday  nominate  Representative  J. 
Lindsay  Almond,  Jr..  of  Roanoke,  to  be  at- 
torney general  of  Virginia  should  be  pleasing 
to  the  whole  State.  It  Is  doubtful  that  a 
better  choice  could  be  made.  Judge  Almond 
practiced  law  for  10  years  before  going  on 
the  hustings  court  of  Roanoke  In  1933.  and 
won  a  reputation  on  that  court  for  a  sound 
knowlege  of  the  law  and  for  true  Judicial 
temperament.  He  Is  49  years  of  age.  vig- 
orous, forthright,  and  able. 

As  successor  to  another  former  Roanoke 
Judge,  B*r  Clifton  A.  Woodrum,  In  Congress 
In  1946,  Judge  Almond  was  fast  becoming 
one  of  the  outstanding  men  of  the  Virginia 
delegation,  which  has  undergone  an  unfor- 
tunately high  number  of  changes  In  the  last 
few  years.  The  Sixth  District  has  consist- 
ently sent  men  of  high  attalnmenu  to  the 
Hotise.  however,  and  If  the  Incumbent  Rep- 
reeentative  becomes  successor  to  the  late 
Attorney  General  Apperson,  as  now  Indi- 
cated, the  Sixth  may  be  expected  to  live  up 
to  Its  traditions  in  this  respect. 

(From  the  Roanoke  Times  of  April  17,  1948) 

THX  NEW  ATTOaNET  CKNKaAI. 

Representative  J.  Lindsay  Almond.  Jr.. 
completes  his  useful  but  all  too  brief  service 
to  the  House  today.  On  Monday  he  will  be 
■worn  In  as  attorney  general  of  Virginia  and 


will  begin  his  duties  In  Richmond  as  t!ie 
chief  legal  officer  of  the  Commonwealth. 

We  deem  It  appropriate  and  altogether  fit- 
ting to  say  this  morning,  as  Judge  Almond 
prepares  to  turn  his  back  on  Washington 
to  assume  an  ofllce  for  which  he  Is  eztracr- 
dlnarUy  well  fitted,  that  the  Sixth  Dtetrct 
Is  grateful  for  the  fidelity,  loyalty,  earnfst 
devotion  and  conscientious  manner  In  whl:h 
he  has  performed  his  duties  as  Its  Repie- 
sentatlve  In  Congress. 

His  stay  there  was  of  comparatively  shcrt 
duration,  little  more  than  2  years,  but  In  tbat 
time  he  had  displayed  marked  aptitude  tor 
the  work  and  had  grown  steadily  In  the  con- 
fidence and  esteem  of  his  colleagues.  w:io 
quickly  recognlxed  his  Integrity,  courage,  and 
ability,  qualities  which  had  won  him  t.ie 
admiration  and  regard  of  the  people  of  Roa- 
noke during  his  service  on  the  bench  of  tlie 
hustings  court. 

Judge  Almond  will  make  his  mark  as  at- 
torney general  and  the  people  of  Virginia  w.U 
speedily  discover  that  the  general  assembly 
showed  discriminating  wisdom  In  selectlrg 
him  to  succeed  the  late  Harvey  B.  Apperson. 
whose  untimely  death  several  months  ago 
created  the  vacancy  which  was  filled  at  the 
recent  session  by  Judge  Almond's  electloa 
for  the  remainder  of  the  unexpired   term. 

Lindsay  Almond  will  be  the  third  Roa- 
noker  in  succession  to  fill  the  office  of  attor- 
ney general.  Like  Jiutlce  A.  P.  Staples  anl 
Mr.  Apperson.  he  is  well  qualified  for  *he 
post  and  we  can  confidently  anticipate  that 
he  wUl  make  a  shining  record  In  the  office 
which  he  is  to  assiune  2  days  hence. 


Mundt  Subyeriiye  ActiTiti«s  Control  Bill 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  McDowell 

or  PCNNbTLVANIA 

nt  THJE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE^sKNTATIVES 

Monday.  May  10.  1948 

Mr.  Mcdowell.  Mr.  speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  m.  remarks  in  the  Ric- 
ORD.  I  include  the  following  editorial  from 
the  Pittsburgh  Post-Gaxette: 

AH  AJfswxa  TO  coNsrnucT 

This  country's  deep  conflict  between  na- 
tional security  and  dvU  liberties  moves  Into 
a  more  conclusive  phase,  we  hope,  with  the 
introduction  In  Congress  of  legislation  to 
deal  with  the  problem  of  the  Commimlst 
conspiracy. 

This  legislation,  known  both  as  the  Sub- 
versive Activities  Control  Act  and  as  the 
Mundt  bill,  meets  the  problem  squarely. 
Contrary  to  Communist  charges.  It  does  not 
outlaw  communism,  though  that  is  a  course 
favored  by  many  Americans.  The  bill  does 
not  propose  to  deal  with  to-called  theoreti- 
cal communism  In  the  United  States.  It  does 
seek  to  strike  a  body  blow  at  the  .Vmerlcan 
cadre  of  the  forelgn-^'irected  Communist 
conspiracy." 

Under  this  bill,  as  we  understand  It.  a  man 
can  be  a  Comm  Jnlst.  but  be  must  be  a  Com- 
munist under  official  surveillance,  so  that  It 
can  be  determined  if  be  is  seeking  to  over- 
throw the  Government.  If  the  Communist 
operates  underground,  he  is  subject  to  stiff 
fine,  imprisonment,  or  both. 

The  bill  makes  it  a  crime  to  attempt  to 
eatablish  totalitarian  dictatorship  in  the 
United  States.  It  provides  for  the  registra- 
tion with  the  Attorney  General  of  Commu- 
nist or  Communlst-frout  organisations,  their 
officers,  and  their  members.  Sucbi  organiza- 
tions would  make  full  disclosure  of  the  re- 
ceipt and  expenditure  of  funds.  Members  of 
registered  organiaatlons  would  be  denied 
passports,  thits  cutting  the  thread*  that  bind 


li 
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the  International  conspiracy  together,  and 
would  be  denied  Government  employment. 
It  would  be  Illegal  for  registered  organiza- 
tions or  their  representatives  to  use  the  malls 
to  disseminate  publications  unless  the  wrap- 
pers on  such  publications  stated  that  they 
were  sponsored  by  a  Communist  organiza- 
tion. Moreover,  no  deduction  for  Federtd 
income-tax  purposes  would  be  allowed  for 
contributions  to  registered  organizations,  nor 
shall  such  organizations  be  entitled  to  ex- 
emption from  Federal  Income  tax. 

The  greatest  objection  to  this  bill,  as  we 
see  it,  lies  in  the  possibility  thst  it  Is  too 
sweeping  in  its  definitions.  Again,  the  effort 
to  Include  so-called  Communist -front  or- 
ganizations could  conceivably  subject  falsely 
accused  organizations  and  Indlviduala  to 
notoriety,  embarrassment,  and  expense,  even 
though  legal  safeguards  are  provided  in  the 
act. 

These  safeguards  require  that  the  Attorney 
General  give  suspects  full  public  bearings, 
subject  to  review  by  the  Federal  courts.  Un- 
der this  procedure  it  would  be  difficult  to 
force  the  registration  of  nonsubverslve 
parties.  Granted  the  possibility  of  abuses 
(Which  arise  under  sny  law),  we  believe  that 
the  good  to  t>e  achieved  for  the  Nation  Justi- 
fies a  minimum  risk  of  injustice  to  the 
individual. 

This  controversial  legislation  reflects  long 
and  serious  study  by  legal  and  legislative 
minds  Perhaps  subsequent  study  and  de- 
bate of  Its  many  details  will  uncover  reme- 
diable defects.  We  are  reluctant  to  give 
blanket  approval  to  the  bill  as  It  Is  presently 
written  but.  weighed  over-all  in  the  light  of 
the  intent  of  its  authors,  the  act  constitutes 
a  practical  step  toward  meeting  a  perplexing 
and  lucent  need — an  effective  method  of 
dealing  with  an  alien  conEpiracy  against  the 
Government. 


Kennit    Rooserelt    Addresses    American 
Coaocil  for  Judaism  on  Palestine 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

o>- 

HON.  LAWRENCE  H.  SMITH 

or  WISCONSIN 

"  IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  10.  1948 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, Kermit  Roosevelt  is  an  authority  on 
conditions  in  the  Middle  East.  On  last 
Thursday  evening  he  addressed  the 
American  Council  for  Judaism  at  the 
Shoreham  Hotel.  His  remarks  on  that 
occa.'^ion  are  worthy  of  their  place  In  the 
Congressional  Ricord.  He  has  spoken 
with  authority  and  minced  no  words  as 
to  his  position  regarding  political  Zion- 
ism. Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks 
I  am  including  Mr.  Roosevelt's  speech 
herein: 

It  Is  time  that  the  American  people  should 
recognize,  as  the  rest  of  the  world  has  done, 
that  political  Zionism  Is  a  purely  national- 
istic movement. 

Foe  a  time  Zionism  hid  t>ehlnd  the  dis- 
placed persons  of  Europe,  capitalizing  upon 
their  misery  to  advance  Its  own  purely  na- 
tionalistic alms.  But  recently  that  cloak  has 
been  cast  aside.  In  their  plans  for  Immi- 
gration to  the  proposed  Zionist  state  In 
Palestine,  the  Jewish  agency  allocated  only 
a  very  small  fraction  of  the  76.000  yearly 
figure  to  displaced  i>er8on8. 

William  Tuck,  executive  secretary  of  the 
International  Refugee  Organization,  said  on 
May  4  that  Palestine  must  be  ruled  out  as 
a  haven  of  any  Importance  of  DP's.  And  on 
May  5  the  New  York  Times  reported  from 
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"tinlmpeachablc  sources"  that  "Wherea* 
tintll  3  or  4  months  ago  a  vast  majority  of 
these  DP's  wished  to  go  to  Palestine,  80  per- 
cent of  them  now  say  that  they  want  to  go  to 
the  United  States,  and  they  specifically  add 
that  they  do  not  want  to  go  to  the  Holy 
Land." 

This  was  after  Zionists,  who  had  claimed 
that  Palestine  would  solve  the  DP  problem, 
suddenly  announced  that  it  could  do  no  such 
thing. 

Yet  the  Btratton  bill,  which  would  be  a  big 
step  towards  solution,  still  lacks  ZlonUt  sup- 
port. Having  used  the  DP's  political  Zionism 
now  seems  prepared  to  forget  them. 

Political  Zionism  is  a  dangerous  anachron- 
ism. 

It  is  dangerous  not  only  because  it  1b  pro- 
voking war  in  one  of  the  world's  critical 
strategic  areas,  but  also  because  of  the  threat 
it  presents  to  Internal  relations  in  other 
countries  of  the  world.  These  threats  are 
Increased  by  the  over-powering  emotions 
Zionism  seems  to  generate,  and  the  stultify- 
ing effect  it  produces  upon  the  reasoning 
powers  of  its  adherents.  Logical  argument 
with  a  convinced  political  Zionist  Is  likely  to 
be  as  unrewarding  as  logical  argument  with 
a  convinced  Communist. 

Political  Zionism  is  an  anachronism  be- 
cause it  is  a  reversion  to  the  kind  of  racist 
natlonallEm  above  which  progressive  mankind 
has  been  trying  to  rise  for  generations. 
Moreover,  political  Zionism  is  imperialism, 
seeking  to  invade  and  rule  in  an  area  which 
has  already  had  its  fill  of  foreign  imperialism 
of  the  Turkish.  British,  and  French  models. 

Does  It  seem  strange  to  describe  Zionism 
as  foreign  imperialism  in  the  Middle  Eastt 
How  else  would  you  describe  a  movement  of 
people  from  another  continent,  into  In- 
habited land,  with  the  goal  of  establishing 
their  rule  over  that  land,  and  over  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  Its  inhabitants? 

And  remember  that  many  Zionists  have 
openly  laid  claim  not  only  to  the  land  as- 
signed to  them  by  the  General  Assembly  res- 
olution, not  only  to  the  rest  of  Palestine  as 
well,  but  to  all  of  Transjordan  and  parts  of 
Egypt.  Syria,  and  Iraq.  Is  it  any  wonder 
that  Arabs,  more  than  once  bitten  by  Im- 
perialism, are  also  more  than  shy — are  in 
fact  luilted  in  their  decision  to  fight  what 
seems  to  them  the  latest  threat  of  foreign 
Invasion,  domination,  and  exploitation? 

To  return  to  the  earlier  language  of  Zion- 
ism, imperialism  is  the  difference  between 
a  national  home,  promised  to  Zionists  by  the 
Balfour  Declaration  and  the  League  of  Na- 
tions mandate,  and  a  political  state,  which  is 
now  the  immediate  aim  of  Zionism. 

It  is  not  too  late  to  return  to  the  earlier 
idea — that  Palestine  can  provide  a  national 
home  for  the  Jews  who  are  already  there  and 
also  for  others  who  may  wish  to  go.  But  a 
choice  must  be  made. 

The  Jews  of  Palestine  must  decide  whether 
Palestine  is  more  Important  to  them  as  a 
home  In  which  they  can  live  peacefully  and 
work  productively  with  other  Palestinians, 
or  whether  It  Is  more  important  for  them 
as  a  state  which  will  have  to  be  established 
and  maintained,  if  that  Is  even  possible,  by 
constant  bloodshed  and  strife. 

It  must  be  clear  to  them  now  that  this  is  a 
necessary  choice — that  they  cannot  have 
both  the  peaceful  home  and  the  sovereign 
state. 

A  similar  choice  confronts  those  Interested 
in  Palestine  who  are  not  inhabitants  of 
Palestine.  The  question  can  be  put  in  many 
ways.  E)o  we,  or  do  we  not,  believe  in  the 
principle  of  self-determination  of  peoples? 
Do  we  believe  the  Jews  constitute  a  nation, 
homeless  unless  they  obtain  Palestine,  or 
do  we  consider  them  a  religious-cultural 
group.  meml)ers  of  which,  like  other  such 
groups,  are  nationals  of  the  state  in  which 
they  live  and  possess  citizenship 

For  Zionists  outside  Palestine,  the  choice 
might  be  put  this  way:  are  you  going  to 
exert   pressure  for   the   establishment   of  a 


political  state  which  wUl  involve  the  people 
of  Palestine  in  bloody  conflict,  may  endanger 
the  national  Interests  of  the  sUte  of  which 
you  are  a  citizen,  which  may  split  the  United 
Nations,  and  wUl  certainly  constitute  a 
growing  threat  to  world  peace?  Or  are  Zlon- 
isu  outside  Palestine  going  to  use  their  beet 
efforts  for  peace,  for  a  settlement  which,  as  a 
democratic  compromise,  might  obtain  the 
backing  of  a  majority  on  both  sides? 

Such  a  settlement  might  be  a  federal  state 
along  Swiss  lines,  in  which  each  community 
would  have  extensive  powers  of  self-govern- 
ment, and  the  rights  of  all  citizens,  what- 
ever their  religion,  would  be  guaranteed  by 
UN.  To  obtain  this  state,  Zionists  would 
have  to  give  up  the  idea  of  absolute  sover- 
eignty for  a  Jewish  state.  The  Arabs  In  re- 
turn should — and,  I  am  confident,  would — 
agree  to  further  Jewish  Immigration.  For 
1  or  a  years,  this  immigration  would  be  large, 
as  part  of  a  world-wide  settlement  of  the  DP 
problem.  After  that.  It  would  naturally  be 
smaller,  and  would  always  be  subject  to  the 
economic  absorptive  capacity  of  the  country. 

Such  a  settlement  cculd  not  only  end  the 
fighting  in  the  Holy  Land  but  would  be  Just 
and  humane,  thoroughly  in  conformity  with 
the  democratic  principles  for  which  America 
stands. 


New  Skirmish  in  an  Old  War 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MARY  T.  NORTON 

or  NEW  JESSKT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  10,  1948 

Mrs.  NORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  Include  the  following  article  by 
Malvlna  Lindsay,  from  the  Washington 
Post : 

NEW    EKIHMISH    IN    AN    OLD    WAS — UEM    VBST7B 
WOMEN 

(By  Malvlna  Lindsay) 

The  war  between  the  sexes,  always  latent, 
seems  now  to  be  having  one  of  its  periodic 
flare-ups.  Men's  forces  in  Congress  have 
grabbed  the  offensive  in  a  recent  series  of 
moves  and  so  far  are  holding  it.  These 
moves  have  Included: 

The  Gearhart  coup  by  which  women's 
groups  supporting  the  renewal  of  legislation 
for  reciprocal  trade  agreements  have  been 
shut  out  of  the  closed  hearings  conducted  by 
the  House  Ways  and  Means  Subcommittee, 
of  which  Representative  Bertrand  W.  Gkak- 
HABT  is  chairman. 

The  WAC-WAV^E  rear  guard  action  by 
which  a  House  bill  shunted  women  of  the 
armed  forces  into  a  reserve  corps  after  a 
Senate  bill  giving  them  regular  status  had 
been  passed  unanimously. 

A  reported  effort  in  the  Senate  to  block 
via  the  closed  hearing  the  reappointment  of 
Judge  Marian  L.  Harron,  only  woman  on 
the  16-member  Court  of  Tax  Appeals,  who 
In  her  12  years  of  service  has  never  had  a 
decision  reversed  by  the  Supreme  Court. 

Also  for  some  time  women  have  been  meet- 
ing a  sort  of  freeze-out  in  politics  and  pub- 
lic affairs,  especially  In  places  where  policy- 
making has  been  involved.  Just  how  far 
this  has  gone — or  whether  It  has  been  re- 
versed— ^wlU  be  revealed  at  the  national 
party  conventions  in  the  number  of  dele- 
gates women  have  and  the  representation 
they  are  given  on  Important  committees. 

What  Is  back  of  this  recent  outbreak  of 
the  age-old  man- woman  tug  of  war?  For 
one  thing,  it  may  be  a  reaction  to  the  post- 
war habit  of  women  to  advance  to  new  eco- 
nomic frontiers.  As  Repreeentatlve  Joseph 
R.  Brtson  said  in  his  plea  for  making  women 
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Chrysler  ¥  orkers  Need  a  Wafe  Increase 


EXTIINSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

or    ICICHICAN 

HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  10.  1948 

GELL.     Mr.   Speaker,  under 
end  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 


out,  I  Include  the  following  advertise- 
ment In  behalf  of  the  UAW-CIO: 

Chxtsles  Woskxxs  Nexd  a  Wage  Incxxass — 
CHXTSLja  Cam  Pat  It  and  Cut  Cam.  Pkicxs, 
Too — Hair's  Paoor 

THX  corporations   PROrrTS 

1.  Chrysler  profits:  Protlta  of  the  Chrysler 
Corporation  In  1947  were — (fasten  your  seat 
belt) — 50  percent  higher  than  the  average  for 
all  corporations  In  the  highly  profitable 
automobile  Industry. 

2.  Chrysler  profits:  Profits  of  the  Chrysler 
Corporation  In  1947.  after  taxes,  came  to 
25.8  percent  of  its  Investment.  The  Industry 
average  was  17  percent. 

3.  Chrysler  profits:  Profits  of  the  Chrysler 
Corporation  in  1947  were  so  great  that  each 
Chrysler  worker  produced  68  cents  in  profit 
for  the  corporation  every  hour  he  worked. 

4.  Chrysler  profits:  Profits  of  the  Chrysler 
Corporation  In  1947  were  so  great  that  It 
could  have  cut  retail  prices  $145  on  every 
car  It  produced  last  year  and  still  have  made 
8  percent  on  Its  Investment. 

5.  Chrysler  profits:  Profits  of  the  Chrysler 
Corporation  In  1947  prove  that  the  corpora- 
tion can  grant  every  Chrysler  worker  a  30- 
cents-per-bour  wage  increase  and  still  make 
14  >4  percent  on  Its  Investment,  after  taxes. 
It  can  cut  prices,  grant  the  wage  Increase, 
and  still  make  a  good  6  to  8  percent  on  In- 
vestment. 

THX  WORKXas'  NRSM 

1.  The  Chrysler  workers:  The  Chrysler 
workers,  like  other  American  workers,  have 
taken  the  rap  for  the  reactionary  crime  of 
destroying  price  controls  In  the  summer  of 
1946.  Since  that  time,  profits  after  taxes 
have  gone  up  57  percent — but  wages  and 
salaries  have  gone  up  only  18  percent. 
Profits  rose  over  3  times  as  fast  as  the  in- 
come of  the  workers.  Industry  wanted  the 
proflu  of  inflation — and  got  them. 

2.  The  Chrysler  workers:  The  family  of  the 
average  Chrysler  worker  must  live  on  an  In- 
come of  $13  below  the  minimum  weekly  In- 
come fixed  by  the  United  States  Bureau  of 
the  Budget  for  a  city  worker's  family  of  four. 

3.  The  Chrysler  workers:  The  average  auto 
worker's  earnings  rose  12  percent  between 
June  1946  and  January  1948 — but  the  cost  of 
living  went  up  27  percent. 

4.  The  Chrysler  workers:  The  Chrysler 
worker's  family  could  afford  less  than  90  per- 
cent of  the  food,  clothing,  and  other  neces- 
sities which  the  breadwinner's  pay  check 
could  buy  in  the  month  price  controls  were 
destroyed  (June  1946). 

5.  The  Chrysler  workers:  The  Chrysler 
workers,  through  their  union,  repeatedly 
called  on  Congress  and  big  business  to  roll 
back  prices,  and  made  it  clear  that  they 
would  prefer  a  price  roll-back  to  a  wage 
Increase.  Both  Congress  and  Industry  ig- 
nored that  call.  Since  prices  were  not  rolled 
back,  and  since  they  will  continue  to  rise,  a 
wage  Increase  is  necessary.  The  Chrysler 
workers  refuse  to  take  the  rap  for  the  re- 
actionary crime  of  inflation. 

CHXTSLXa'S    OWN    FIGURSS    PIOVl    UAW    CASS 

Here,  from  Chrysler's  own  1947  annual  re- 
port, are  the  figures  that  prove  that  the 
Chrysler  Corp.  can  pay  the  wage  Increase 
Mkad  by  Chrysler  workers  and  stUl  make  ex- 
travagant profits: 

Pact  1.  Chrysler's  pay  roll  last  year.  In- 
cluding President  K.  T.  Keller's  salary,  was 
<«0.148.583. 

Pact  2.  Our  30-cent  demand,  with  equiva- 
lent percentage  Increases  for  white-collar 
workers,  amounts  to  21.1  percent  of  the  total 
pay  roll,  or  $54,680,351. 

Pact  3.  Chrysler's  1947  profits  before  taxes 
amounted  to  $123,657,346.  (This  profit  figure 
Includes  $5,166,126  charged  by  the  corpora- 
tion for  extraordliuury  depreciation.  The  de- 
duction is  inconsistent  with  the  corpora- 
tion's past  policy  and  probably  will  not  be 


recognized  by  the  United  States  Treasury  for 
tax  purposes.) 

Pact  4  (fact  3  minus  fact  2).  After  a  21.1 
percent  pay  roll  Increase  to  Chrysler  wwk- 
ers.  Chrysler's  profits  before  taxes  would  still 
be  $68,966,995. 

Pact  5.  Income  taxes  would  then  take 
$38,614,406.  (Chrysler  figured  its  tax  pay- 
ments at  41  49  percent  of  its  profits  before 
taxes.     We  used  the  same  percentage.) 

Pact  6  (fact  4  minus  fact  5) .  Leaving  profits 
after  taxes  of  $40,352,589. 

Pact  7.  Stockliolders'  total  Investment  in 
the  corporation  at  the  beginning  of  1947  was 
$382,912,028. 

Pact  8  (fact  6  as  a  percentage  of  fact  7). 
Chrysler's  rate  of  profit,  after  a  21.1  percent 
wag%  and  salary  Increase  and  after  taxes, 
would  be  14  V4  percent. 


THS    A.    B.    C    or    THX    CHRTSLXR    »"■■■■■'    WACX 
DEMANDS 

A,  the  Chrysler  Corp.  can  Increase  wages 
without  raising  prices. 

B,  the  Chrysler  workers  need  this  wage  in- 
crease to  recover  lost  groxind  and  make  a 
little  progress. 

C,  the  lasue  can  be  settled  peacefully,  on 
the  basis  of  the  facts. 

Will  the  Chrysler  Corp.  heed  the  facts? 
Chrysler  workers  want  to  know. 

National  Chrtslzr  Depaxtiunt  and 
Chxtslks  Local  Unions.  UAW-CIO. 


The  Pick-Sloan  Plan  for  River 
DcTelopment 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  KENNETH  S.  WHERRY 

or  MSBRASKA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATBB 
Monday,  May  10.  1948 

Mr.  WHERRY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  article 
entitled.  "Two  Years  of  the  Pick-Sloan 
Plan."  written  by  John  B.  Qulnn.  execu- 
tive director  of  the  Missouri  Valley  Asso- 
ciation, and  published  in  Public  Power 
for  March  1948. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Two  YBAxa  or  thx  Picx-^loan  Plan— Practi- 
cal. SuocaaaruLLT  Opsrating  and  Conorxb- 
sioNALLT  App*ovxd  Projbct  Is  How  Aovo- 
CATX8  DzacRiBX  Pick-Sloan  RrvcR  Plan 

.  (By  John  B  Qulnn) 

The  propagandists  who  would  junk  the 
Plck-Sloan  river  development  plan  and  sub- 
stitute a  superauthority  are  having  consider- 
able difficulty  Ignoring  two  highly  successful 
years  of  Pick-Sloan  construction  progress. 

In  the  face  of  broad  popular  support  for  the 
Plck-Sloan  program  In  the  Missouri  Valley, 
a  few  minority  groups— and  they  are  mostly 
dominated  by  interests  outside  the  basin — 
continue  to  raise  their  voices  against  what  la 
being  accomplished  under  a  plan  approved 
by  Congress. 

Some  of  these  distant  voices  noisily  urge 
that  the  people  of  the  Missouri  Basin  scrap 
a  practical,  successful  operating  and  congres- 
slonally  approved  project,  and  wait  until 
such  time  as  these  outsiders  see  fit  to  supply 
the  type  of  program  they  envision  as  the 
only  thing  that  can  possibly  succeed — some 
kind  of  valley  authority  patterned  after  the 
TVA. 

Fortunately  for  the  valley  and  lU  people, 
neither  the  Congress,  Sute  officials,  nor  the 
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people  themselves  have  shown  any  inclina- 
tion to  be  diverted  from  the  comprehensive 
basin  development  now  tinder  way.  On  the 
contrary,  the  floods  of  last  June  which  cost 
the  valley  another  $111,000,000  in  property 
destruction  and  26  lives.  Increased  the  pub- 
lice  demand  that  the  Pick-Sloan  program  be 
vigorously   prosecuted. 

Mr.  Benton  J.  Strong,  a  spokesman  for  one 
ot  these  propaganda  organizations,  recently 
referred  to  the  Pick-Sloan  plan  as  a  "wasteful 
failure."  In  broad  generalities.  Mr.  Strong 
condemns  evenrthlng  that  the  Congress.  Fed- 
eral agencies.  State  governors,  and  basin 
people  have  endorsed  and  are  supporting  to 
eliminate  floods  and  develop  the  water  re- 
sources of  the  Mlfiscurl  Basin.  He  says  in 
effect  that  the  people  of  the  Mlsscurl  Valley 
must  either  take  his  authority  plan  or  stag- 
nate tmtll  "another,  braver,  and  more  en- 
lightened generation  comes  along  to  repair 
the   damages    which    cannot   be   estimated." 

Not  very  flattering  to  the  Intelligence  of 
the  citizens  of  the  Missouri  Valley.  These 
valley  authority  advocates  apparently  would 
have  this  great  agricultural  belt  forego  flood 
control,  urgently  needed  expansion  of  Irri- 
gation, development  of  electric  power,  river 
navigation,  and  other  benefits  of  the  Plck- 
Bloan  plan,  until  they  can  change  the  minds 
of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  the 
governors  and  State  legislatures  of  the  basin 
States  and  the  great  majority  of  the  people. 

P-8    FLANS    NOT    MZTVTrD 

Yet  what  specifically  do  these  opponents 
offer?  Not  once  have  they  outlined  a  con- 
crete plan  for  harnessing  tbe  Missouri  River 
and  Its  tributaries.  No  responsible  engi- 
neering data  has  been  offered  to  refute  the 
soundness  of  the  Plck-Sloan  plan  projects 
or  to  set  up  an  alternate  plan. 

Mr.  Strong  carefully  ignores  what  is  ac- 
tually taking  place  In  this  valley.  He  studl- 
otuly  avoids  mention  of  the  great  multiple- 
purpose  reser^-olrs,  flood-control  levees,  irri- 
gation projects,  and  other  works  now  under 
construction  under  the  Pick-Sloan  plan.  But 
the  people  of  the  valley  know  that  in  1947 
broad-scale  construction  was  going  fcruard 
which  is  Uklng  them  a  long  step  nearer 
complete  control  and  utilization  of  their 
land  and  water  resources.  They  know  the 
construction  schedules  are  being  Increased 
in  1948. 

As  the  new  year  starts,  the  Pick-Sloan  plan 
swings  into  Increased  construction  schedules 
on  nine  reservoirs,  a  score  of  local  municipal 
and  agricultiu-al  flood-control  projects  and 
river  channel  work  In  the  interest  of  navi- 
gation. The  early  1948  program  Includes 
sdvanced  planning  on  a  number  of  Irriga- 
tion projects  and  hydroelectric  power  in- 
stallations for  multiple-purpose  dp.ms.  Fed- 
eral and  sute  agencies  are  moving  their 
plans  Into  high  gear  In  cooperative  efforts 
to  provide  maximum  soli  conservation,  fisli 
and  wildlife  conservation  and  recreational 
facilities— all  a  part  of  the  Plck-Sloan  plan. 

The  program  which  Mr.  Strong  condemns 
as  a  wasteful  failure  was  approved  by  the 
Congress  in  the  1944  Flood  Control  Act.  It 
provides  for  105  reservoirs  on  the  Missouri 
River  and  Its  tributaries;  for  the  use  of  Im- 
pounded water  to  irrigate  5.000,000  new  acres 
of  land  In  arid  and  semiarid  sections  of  the 
Missouri  Basin;  for  the  generation  ultimate- 
ly of  ICOCO.OCO.OOO  kilowatt-hours  of  electric 
power  annually;  for  a  9-foot  river  naviga- 
tion channel  extending  760  miles  from  St. 
Louis  to  Sicux  City,  Iowa;  for  a  broad,  ex- 
panding program  of  soil  conservation;  com- 
plete flood  control  of  millions  of  acres  of 
rich  bottom  lands  and  for  scores  of  towns 
and  cities,  and  other  Important  benefits  for 
the  people. 

This  Is  the  program  on  which  the  Corps 
of  Engineers,  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation, 
the  Department   of   Agriculture,   and  other 


Federal  and  State  agencies  are  at  woi^  to- 
day in  the  Missouri  Basin.  The  Congress 
has  appropriated  more  than  $190,000,000  for 
construction  of  the  more  urgently  needed 
projects  in  the  plan. 

PSOJECTS  ALRZAOT  BSCTN 

The  great  bulk  of  these  funds  already  have 
been  put  to  work  building  multiple-purpose 
dams,  floodwalls,  levees,  power  and  Irrigation 
projects  for  the  benefit  of  the  people.  The 
Corps  of  Engineers,  under  direction  of  Brig. 
Gen.  Lewis  A.  Pick.  Missouri  River  division 
engineer,  is  building  two  key  reservoirs  on 
the  Missouri  River,  the  Garrison  Reservoir 
In  North  Dakota  and  the  Fort  Randall  Reser- 
voir in  South  Dakota.  They  wlU  provide  a 
high  degree  of  flood  control  downstream,  will 
provide  Irrigation  water  and  hydroelectric 
power.  The  engineers  are  buUdlng  three 
other  Important  reservoirs  on  tributaries, 
the  Kanopolls  Reservoir  on  the  Smoky  Hill 
River  In  Kansas,  the  Harlan  Cotmty  Reser- 
voir on  the  Republican  River  in  Nebraska, 
and  the  Cherry  Creek  Reservoir  to  provide 
flood  protection  for  the  city  of  Denver,  the 
headquarters  of  Mr.  Strong.  Also  they  are 
at  work  on  a  score  of  local  and  regional  flood- 
control  projects. 

The  Bureau  of  Reclamation's  broad  basin 
program  for  Irrigation,  power-  and  flood- 
control  benefits  also  moved  Into  accelerated 
construction  In  the  1948  fiscal  year.  As  the 
year  staited,  the  Bureau  had  four  major 
reservoir  units  in  the  major  building  stage, 
two  others  just  starting  and  several  more 
about  ready  to  advertise  for  bids. 

Notable  among  these  Bureau  construction 
activities  is  the  Kortes  Dam  on  the  North 
Platte  River  in  Wyoming,  a  multiple-purpose 
project  for  hydroelectric-power  production. 
Irrigation,  and  flood -control  benefits;  the 
Boysen  Dam  on  the  Big  Horn  Riyer  In  Wyo- 
ming, a  power  and  Irrigation  project  with 
flood-control  features;  the  Enders  Dam  on 
Frenchman  Creek  in  Nebraska,  another  mul- 
tiple-purpose reservoir  project  designed  for 
irrigation,  flood  control,  f.nd  silt  control; 
and  the  Angostura  Dam  on  the  Cheyenne 
River  In  South  Dakota,  planned  for  irrigation 
and  flood  control.  In  addition,  the  Bureau 
recently  let  a  contract  for  construction  work 
on  the  Heart  River  Dam  in  North  Dakota 
and  the  Medicine  Creek  Dam  In  Nebraska, 
both  Irrigation  projects  with  flood-control 
features. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture,  cooperat- 
ing In  the  broad  basin  program,  is  at  work 
on  the  important  Little  Sicux  River  Basin 
soil-erosion  control  project  in  Iowa  and  is 
advancing  its  plan  for  other  erosion-control 
and  water-retardation  projects  in  a  number 
of  other  basin  watersheds. 

Mr.  Stong  Implies  that  all  this  Is  "wasteful 
failure."  What  do  the  people  of  the  529.000 
!>quare  miles  which  comprise  the  M,issouri 
River  Basin  think?  Six  basin-State  gover- 
nors, meeting  with  the  Missouri  Basin  Inter - 
Agency  Committee  in  a  coordinating  session 
last  fall,  expressed  themselves  highly  pleased 
with  the  construction  progress  on  the  Pick- 
Sloan  plan.  They  were  meeting  in  Mr. 
Stong's  headquarters  city  at  the  time.  The 
Missouri  Basin  State  Committee,  composed 
of  all  the  governors  of  the  10  States  lying 
wholly  or  partly  in  the  Missotiri  Basin,  went 
on  record  with  similar  commendation  last 
June.  Meeting  in  Omaha,  the  committee 
adopted  a  resolution  reaffirming  its  endorse- 
ment of  the  Plck-Sloan  program  and  urging 
that  sufficient  funds  be  appropriated  an- 
nually to  Insure  an  orderly,  efficient  con- 
struction schedule  for  early  completion  of 
the  entire  program.  The  legislatures  of 
seven  basin  States  are  on  record  in  support 
of  the  Plck-Sloan  development. 

In  an  undertaking  so  vast  in  scope  and  far- 
reaching  in  potential  development  of  basic 
resources,  divergence  of  public  opinion  was 
inevitable  when  the  plan  was  originated  iV^ 


years  ago.  The  people  of  the  basin  were 
I>roperly  concerned  as  to  what  v^as  to  be 
done  with  their  soil  and  water  resources. 
Through  the  full  exercise  of  democratic  proc- 
esses they  were  given  opportunity  to  study 
it  thcffoughly  in  public  meetings,  cfficial 
hearings,  and  through  the  press.  Governors 
and  other  State  representatives  were  con- 
sul ;ed  and  the  plan  stood  the  test  of  ocn- 
gresslonal  hearings  which  resulted  In  its 
incorporation  In  the  Flood  Control  Act 
signed  by  the  President  on  Decepaber  22. 
19f4. 

Yet  Mr.  Stong  Is  quoted  as  saying:  So  long 
as  we  flirt  with  interim  plans,  compromise 
plans,  piecemeal  plans,  and  bogus  plans — we 
are  wasting  not  Just  dollars,  not  Just  a  few 
hundreds  of  mlUicns  on  false  starts — we  will 
be  wasting  our  heritage.  He  and  his  fellow 
opponents  of  the  Missouri  Basin  river  de- 
velopment program  seem  to  face  a  b.g  job 
convincing  the  Congress  that  it  is  wasting 
money  on  piecemeal  and  bogus  plans. 

CONGRKSS  COOL  TO  UVA 

Senator  Mxtkrat  of  Montena,  who  intro- 
duced a  bill  in  Congress  to  set  up  a  Missouri 
Valley  Authority,  has  not  had  much  success 
convincing  Congress  it  is  all  wrong  on  the 
Pick -Sloan  plan.  His  proposal  twice  has  been 
reported  up>on  unfavorably  by  congressional 
committees.  He  himself  admitted  at  a  con- 
gressional hearing  that  it  was  probable  that 
a  substantial  part  or  all  of  the  projects  in 
the  Pick-Sloan  plan  would  be  utilized  If  a 
valley  authority  were  established  in  the  Mis- 
souri Basin. 

Does  Mr.  Stong  mean  to  imply  that  the 
piecemeal,  bogus  plan  of  the  Plck-Sloan  pro- 
gram would  be  acceptable  if  incorporated  in 
a  valley  authority  administrative  scheme? 
He  is  quoted  as  saying  that  the  Plck-Sloan 
plan  does  nothing  whatever  about  the  Dust 
Bowl.  The  TVA  had  no  dust  bowls  to  con- 
quer, no  Irrigation  problem  to  solve.  Let  him 
a£k  any  farmer  or  rancher  in  the  so-called 
dust -bowl  areas  of  Kansas  or  Nebraska  what 
Is  being  done  by  the  Soil  Conservation  Serv- 
ice and  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  to  hold 
the  soil  on  the  land  and  provide  water  for 
irrigation.  These  agencies  are  both  co- 
operating in  the  Plck-Sloan  development, 
along  with  the  Corps  of  Engineers,  the  Fed- 
eral Power  Commission,  and  the  Department 
of  Commerce. 

Senator  Ml'sr.^t's  bill  would  take  the  Mis- 
souri Valley  development  cut  of  the  hands 
of  responsible,  tested  Federal  agencies  and 
State  officials  and  place  it  in  the  hands  of 
a  ccmmission  of  three  men  appointed  by  the 
President.  It  would  vest  in  these  three  men 
broad  powers  over  the  resources  and  de- 
velopment of  this  region  which  is  13  times 
the  size  of  the  Tennessee  Valley  and  com- 
prises one-sixth  the  land  area  of  the  entire 
Nation. 

The  Murray  biU  would  turn  back  the  clock 
of  progress  in  the  Missouri  Basin.  It  wou:d 
mean  stopping  altogether  or  delaying  indefi- 
nitely all  construction  work  tmder  the  Plck- 
Sloan  plan.  The  people  would  have  no 
assiu'ance  that  any  of  the  plan  they  now 
support  would  be  kept  and  carried  out.  It 
might  be  2  years  or  5  or  10  before  a  valley 
authority  could  devise  a  valley  program,  even 
if  It  could  get  by  a  Congress  that  seems  in- 
terestef*  in  no  part  of  authority  schemes. 

Meanwhile  flood  and  drought  wotdd  con- 
tinue to  take  their  yearly  toll  In  the  valley 
of  the  Missouri.  Is  it  any  wonder  that  the 
basin  people  are  skeptical  of  the  rosy  prom- 
ises and  Utopian  dreams  of  the  vaUey  au- 
thority propagandists? 

Is  It  any  wonder  that  they  are  cruppcrtlng 
the  approved  and  active  Pick-Sloan  plan 
which  they  helped  to  create  and  to  which 
they  look  with  confidence  for  aouxul 
practical  flood  control  and  water- 
development  in  the  interest«  of  the  cntin 
Missouri  Basin? 
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EXTtENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WILLIAM  C.  COLE 

or  MLiSOUW 

IN  THE    lODSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

llonday.  May  10.  1948 

Mr.  CO  ^  of  Missouri.    Mr.  Speaker, 
under  lea\  e  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the 
Record.   I   include   the   following   radio 
broadcast  by  Jack  Beall: 
ev<  nlng. 
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Now  and  again.  I  get  let- 
ought  to  be  answered  publicly, 
obviously  sincere  people,  who  are 
ask  questions,  these  letters  corn- 
Last  week,  for  Instance,  I  was 
the  surest  cuire  for  a  Sovlet- 
1  t&s  to  visit  there  or  to  live  over 
o  see  It.  for  himself.     I  gave  sev- 
es  of  convinced  friends  of  the 
who  had  lived  under  the  sys- 
dlsillusloned  with  It  and  seek- 
I  cited  the  case  of  a  Red  Army 
when    he    saw    his    chance    to 
1  he  American  zone  of  Germany — 
later  wrote  a  piece  In  which  he 
vlhole  sections  of  the  Soviet  Union. 
the  Ukraine,  are  waiting  for  re- 
Sovlet  promises  and  millions  of 
vould    gladly    rebel    against    the 
t  hey  thought  they  had  a  chance, 
veek.  I  get  letters  asking  me  how 
that  the  Russians  fought  so  well 
war?     Why.  then,  did  they  not 
their   own   government   when 
came  into  the  Ukraine?     That 
legitimate  question. 
J  nswer  It  best  In  this  way :  I  know 
had  a  conversation,  shortly  after 
over,  with  General  Haider  of  the 
Cleneral    Staff.     He    told     me    he 
Haider  to  fix  the  event  which. 
s  mind,  was  the  turning  point 
In  other  words — when  the  Ger- 
he  war.     General  Haider  said.  In 
It  was  when  the  German  atrmies 
Ukraine  section  of   the  Soviet 
raised  the  Nazi  flag  over  it.  In- 
flag  of  the  Ukrainian  Republic, 
of  the  Ukraine  had  been  ready 
Germans    as    liberators    from 
bondage,  but  the  Germans  had 
politically,  that  they  did  not 
of    It.     Also,    the    German 
excesses  and  outrages  on 
of   the    Ukraine    which    soon 
people  against  them  and   they 
es  forced  to  fight  rearguard, 
constantly,  to  keep  their 
ccknmunlcatlons   free.     Instead  of 
tan  of  the  Soviet  people   their 
made  them  their  enemies,  and 
turning  point  of  the  war  and 
hat  lost  the  Russian  campaign 
Army — according  to  General 
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Is  excellent  testimony— coming 
of  a  confession  of  error,  by  a 
official— to  the  fact  that  the 
ripe  and  ready  for  revolt,  even 
of  going  over  to  the  Germans, 
divisions  actually  did  this,  If 
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there  was  an  Instant  switch  of  propaganda 
methods  by  the  Kremlin.  No  longer  was  the 
emphasis  on  Ideology,  on  International  com- 
munism, and  on  the  Communist  Party,  but 
upon  nationalism.  The  almost  totally  sup- 
presaed  heroes  of  the  old  Czarlst  days,  such 
as  Peter  the  Great.  Catherine,  and  even  Ivan 
the  Terrible,  were  trotted  out.  In  all  propa- 
ganda forms,  notably  the  motion  plcttires. 
This  shows  that  the  Kremlin  realized  that 
the  best  bet  was  to  make  the  people  fight, 
not  for  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  Communist 
Party,  but  for  their  land  and  their  heritage. 
as  Russians.  That  was  an  eloquent  move  by 
the  Kremlin.  If  the  Kremlin  thought  that 
the  people  would  fight  for  Russia  better,  as 
old-time  Russians  than  as  new-fangled  Com- 
munists, why  should  It  be  stated  now  that 
communism  was  what  the  people  were  de- 
fending at  Stalingrad?  I  sincerely  believe 
that  the  Russian  people  foue;ht  so  well  for 
their  country.  In  spite  of  communism,  rather 
than  because  of  It. 

During  the  period  before  the  Italian  elec- 
tions, when  I  was  discussing  that  subject,  I 
received  quite  a  bombardment  of  queries. 
One  of  them,  repeated  quite  often,  was:  "Are 
the  Russians  Interfering  with  the  Italian 
elections  as  much  as  we  are?" 

To  which  the  reply  Is:  Russian  commu- 
nism is  the  Interference  In  Italy.  The  Com- 
munist Party,  within  Italy,  is  the  Soviet 
party.  Every  move  It  made  was  In  the  Inter- 
est of  the  Soviet  Union  and  every  major  move 
was  In  response  to  orders  or  advice  from  the 
Kremlin.  The  Russians  Interfere  In  Italy 
only  as  much  as  the  Communist  Party  In 
Italy  Interfere  there — no  more  and  no  leas. 
And  here  Is  a  query  that  I  am  constantly 
getting.  My  mall  Is  burdened  with  this  sort 
of  thing:  "Well,  after  all,"  my  correspondents 
write,  "whatever  else  bad  you  may  say  about 
the  Soviet  Union.  Isn't  It  true  that  the  people 
are  better  off  there,  now.  than  they  were  In 
the  days  of  the  czars?" 

The  answer  to  that  Is  that  It  Is  highly  de- 
batable If  any  system  of  economy  can  repay  a 
people  for  their  loss  of  personal  liberties. 
Grant,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  that  the 
Soviet  Union  does  make  good  on  Its  implicit 
promise  that  If  people  will  give  up  their  civil 
liberties  and  their  political  securities,  then 
they  will  be  guaranteed  economic  sectirlty.  I 
say  that  It  is  highly  debatable  If  It  Is  worth 
the  price.  If  It  were  worth  the  price,  then  a 
civil  war  to  end  slavery  In  this  country  was 
fought  on  the  wrong  premise.  People  would 
be  better  off.  cared  for  and  economically  se- 
cure, as  chattel  slaves,  or  as  prisoners  In  pris- 
on, than  freemen  who  have  to  think  where 
their  next  meal,  or  their  next  Job,  is  coming 
from. 

But  when  the  Russian  people  trade  In  their 
civil  liberties  on  the  assumption  that  they 
are  going  to  get  economic  security  and  then 
find  that  they  are  not  getting  It.  the  whole 
thing'  b<H;omes  the  most  monstrous  fratld 
snd  humbug  in  human  history.  They  have 
literally  sold  their  birthright  for  a  mess  of 
pottage  and  even  the  pottage  Is  withheld. 

X  can't  tell  you  if  the  Russian  people  were 
better  off  now  or  in  the  time  of  the  czars. 
But  others,  who  are  qualified  to  speak  by  ex- 
perience under  both  regimes,  can  tell  you. 
I  am  going  to  quote  at  some  length  from 
Victor  Kravchenko's  book  I  Chose  Freedom. 
I  have  Mr  Kravchenko's  permission  to  do 
this  I  think  the  following  passage  Is  one  of 
the  most  interesting  In  the  whole  book.  It 
represenU  the  viewpolnu  of  the  old  snd  the 
new  In  Russia.  It  describes  a  conversation 
which  Kravchenko  had  with  his  father. 
Kravchenko.  you  remember,  was  a  Commu- 
nist Party  member,  in  charge  of  work  for  the 
Metal  Trust 

His  father  was  a  worklngman.  under  the 
Czars.  He  had  been.  In  fact,  a  revolutionist, 
during  the  days  of  the  last  Czar  Nicholas,  and" 
had  brought  his  son  up  In  the  revolutionary 
faith.  The  passage  I  quote  to  you  begins 
when  the  father  reproaches  the  son  for  his 
part  in  perverting  the  revolution  to  iu  pres- 
ent sad  state. 


"Listen,  father."  says  the  younger  Krav- 
chenko. "Don't  get  the  Idea  that  I  dont 
know  what's  happening  or  that  I  have 
knuckled  under  to  the  system.  After  all. 
you  don't  know  what's  going  on  inside  my 
mind — and  the  minds  of  a  million  other 
Communists.  But  what  can  I  do?  Shall  I 
go  out  Into  the  street  and  shout  'Help!  Mur- 
der!'? Besides,  there  are  some  positive  ele- 
ments, too — new  factories,  new  mines,  rail- 
roads    •     •     •." 

"Of  course.  Victor,  of  course — "  the  father 
sajrs.  "But  revolutions  are  not  made  for  fac- 
tories and  railroads.  They're  made  for  peo- 
ple. The  essence  of  the  matter  is  In  personal 
rights  and  liberties.  Without  these,  with- 
out human  dignity,  men  are  slaves,  no  mat- 
ter how  Industrialized  their  prisons  may  be. 
When  you  Communists  boast  of  new  fac- 
tories, the  Implication  Is  that  people  live 
better  lives.  Well.  now.  do  they  In  our  coun- 
try?" 

And  the  son  replies:  "As  compared  with 
their  miserable  existence,  under  the  Czars,  I 
suppose  they  do." 

"Victor."  says  the  old  man.  "Why  must 
you  fool  yourself?  Do  you  recall  your  life 
at  grandfather's  and  at  home  when  you  were 
a  boy?  We  were  not  wealthy  but  we  never 
lacked  for  bread  and  milk  and  ordinary 
clothes,  "i'ou  and  your  brothers  even  had  a 
nurse.  We  lived  decently.  Looking  back, 
our  existence  seems  almost  luxurious  by  con- 
trast with  the  life  of  a  working-class  family 
today.  How  many  workers  nowadays  have 
the  kind  of  homes  we  lived  In  at  that  time? 
Only  a  very  small  minority,  tn  the  past,  lived 
the  kind  of  starved  and  hopeless  lives  now 
lived  by  the  majority." 

Then  father  and  son  go  into  the  matter  of 
wages  and  prices.  30  years  ago  and  at  the 
present  time,  and  they  find  that  money 
wages  have  risen  from  3  to  5  times,  while 
prices  have  risen  15  to  40  times  higher. 

Young  Victor  mentions  the  matter  of  free 
vacations,  medical  care,  and  children's  nur- 
series. The  old  man  forces  him  to  admit 
that  Victor,  himself,  refuses  the  free  medi- 
cal care — It  Is  so  bad — and  calls  In  a  private 
doctor  when  he  Is  111.  The  old  man  also 
forces  the  son  to  admit  that,  out  of  1,500 
workers  In  Victor's  nlkopol  plant,  only  57 
of  them  had  gone  to  rest  home  during  the 
year — although  all  of  them  had  paid  for 
the  privilege,  out  of  their  wages.  And  then 
the  old  man  continues: 

"Only  innocent  foreigners  and  young 
people  without  memory  of  the  past  believe 
the  fairy  tales,  but  to  me,  physical  facts  are 
not  as  important  as  the  i>olitlcal  and  spir- 
itual facts.  But  all  of  the  emphasis  In  yoiu* 
propaganda  Is  on  material  achievement. 
I'm  measuring  with  your  own  yardstick." 

"Well, "  says  Victor.  "If  everything  was  so 
lovely,  father,  why  did  you  go  to  prison  and 
make  a  revolution?"  "^ 

"Don't  talk  nonsense.  Tou  know  that  I 
regret  nothing  and  would  do  it  over  again. 
We  fotight  against  evils.  We  rUked  our  lives 
to  overthrow  political  tyranny  snd  economic 
oppression.  That  doesn't  mean  that  we 
should  be  proud  of  the  same  evils,  under 
different  names.  This  biulness  of  Justifying 
present  injustice  by  reference  to  past  evils 
Is  a  lew  demagogic  trick     •     •     •." 

"But.  now."  says  Victor,  "everything  be- 
longs to  the  people.  There  are  no  capitalUts, 
no  exploiters." 

"Don't  play  the  fool,  Victor.  The  worker 
who's  underfed  despite  the  fact  that  be.  and 
often  others  in  his  family,  are  employed, 
doesn't  much  care  who  eiplolts  him — a  pri- 
vate owner  or  the  state.  When  he's  dragged 
off  to  prison  or  exiled.  It's  small  consolation 
to  him  that  It's  being  done  In  his  own  name. 
After  all.  when  the  capitalist  boss  didn't  pay 
me  enough  or  failed  to  give  me  decent  work- 
ing conditions,  I  could  change  my  Job.  I 
could  propagandise  my  fellow  workers,  call 
protest  meetings,  pull  strikes.  Join  political 
parties,   publish   opposition   literature.     Try 
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any  of  that  today  and  youll  end  up  in  prison 
>,  or  worse.  Believe  me.  we  had  man 
dealing  with  a  hundred  thouaaad 
capitalist  empU^yers  than  we  have  now  with 
one  employer — the  state.  Why?  Because 
the  state  has  an  army  and  secret  police  and 
unlimited  power.  All  my  life  I  have  fought 
against  capitalism  and  I  am  still  Its  enemy, 
but  thst  doesn't  mean  I  must  shout  'Hurrah' 
for  police  socialism  *  *  *.  At  least  we 
could  think  what  we  pleased.  There  were 
many  political  parties,  factions,  opinions. 
Harsh  as  the  absolutism  was,  it  now  seems 
llbaral  by  contrast.  Sure,  the  Czar's  police 
VMd  to  beat  and  sometimes  shot  strikers  and 
often  shot  or  exiled  revolutionaries.  But 
the  whole  scale  was  different.  We  counted 
our  political  prisoners  by  the  thousand,  not — 
as  now — by  the  million.  And  every  injus- 
tice evoked  protests,  demonstrations,  mass 
meetmi^.  Today  we  have  only  the  silence 
ot  a  cemetery. 

"Take  our  so-called  trade-unions.  What 
are  they  but  another  Instrument  for  enforc- 
ing the  Government's  decisions  and  pressing 
more  work  out  of  us?  There  was  a  time  when 
labor  organlzatlonfi  were  really  spokesmen  for 
the  workers.  They  were  political  schools  In 
which  we  learned  to  demand  our  rights  and 
to  fight  for  them.  Who  dares  protest  against 
anything  today?  The  press,  which  poses  as 
the  mouthpiece  of  public  opinion,  is  now 
the  prop)erty  of  the  party  and  the  State.  It 
reflects  only  their  opinion. 

"Another  thing,  son.  You  know  that  Fve 
never  been  a  believer.  But  I  always  val\ied 
the  right  of  people  to  worship  God.  if  they 
wished.  How  little  of  that  right  has  re- 
mained. What  chance  would  you  have  of  re- 
taining your  Job  and  your  career  if  you  hr.p- 
pened   to   be   a   churchgoer!      None   at    all. 

"Even  In  the  worst  Romanoff  days,  people 
could  leave  the  country.  Now  we're  locked 
in  and  these  who  try  to  cross  the  t>order  are 
shot  down  like  dogs.  Not  only  they,  but  their 
families,  are  punished.  Leave  the  country? 
Why.  you  tie  workers  to  their  machines  and 
peasants  to  their  land,  like  so  many  serfs." 

William  Henry  Chamberlain,  one  of  the 
most  acute  observers  of  the  Soviet  scene  and 
one  of  the  most  profoiuid  scholars  of  the 
Russian  past,  says  that  It  Is  scarcely  open  to 
denial  that  the  Soviet  repression  is  more 
severe  than  that  of  the  Czars.  The  Czarlst 
government  severely  controlled  and  repressed 
opposition  newspapers;  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment forbids  them  altogether.  The  Czarist 
government  crippled  the  effective  function- 
ing of  opposition  political  parties,  but  the 
Soviet  Government  outlaws  all  opposition 
parties.  Par  more  people,  he  says,  were  ex- 
ecuted or  banished  to  hard  labor,  without 
public  trial  and  for  political  offenses,  during 
the  6-fear  period.  1028'33.  than  during  the 
last  5  years  of  czarism. 

Russia  offers  fascination  to  some  people 
bMStise  it  seems  to  offer  something  new — a 
•iHinge  from  old,  bad  systems.  But  giving 
the  new  Boviet  repressions  the  benefit  of  all 
possible  doubt.  It's  still  a  case  of  thst  old 
French  proverb:  "Th«  more  things  change, 
the  more  they  remain  the  same." 

This  is  Jack  BeaU  saying  good  night  from 
Washington. 


AdmioistratioB  of  Vetertat'  Legislation 
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OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  J.  CROW 

Of  FKNNSTLVAinA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  10. 1948 

Mr.  CROW.  Mr.  Speftker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
include  the  foUowing  letter: 


AicoDCAir  Vetbl«ms  or  Woau  Waa  n, 
Deparveht  or  Fshnstlvaioa. 
Fittaburgh,  Ps..  Xprtl  26.  1948. 
Cail  R.  Gkat,  Jr., 

Admtniatralor.  Veterans'  Administra- 
Ucn,  Washington.  D.  C. 
OEAa  Ma.  Cbur:  The  veterans  crganlea- 
Uons.  and  most  certainly  the  Pennsylvania 
Department  of  AMVrrS.  are  highly  in  favor 
of  an  efficient  admlntstratlon  of  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration.  Such  an  admlnls- 
tratlcn  will  benefit  Ixith  the  general  public 
and  veterans.  We  are  also  In  favor  of  econ- 
omy In  the  Veterans'  Administration  wher- 
ever such  economy  does  hot  Jeopardize  the 
efficient  operation  of  the  "essential  and 
necessary  services  "  of  the  VA  and  does  not 
react  to  the  detriment  of  the  rights  given 
by  the  people  to  the  veteran.  Please,  re- 
member Mr.  Gray  that  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration was  created  for  the  purpose  of 
service  to  the  veteran  In  the  administration 
of  the  various  legislation  enacted  by  the 
Congress.  The  veterans  and  the  public  are 
under  the  Impression  that  the  purpose  of 
the  VA  Is  to  Insure  the  m.axlmum  benefit 
to  the  veteran  and  the  public  for  every  dol- 
lar spent  for  the  veteran. 

The  people,  through  Congress,  passed 
Public  Law  346  giving  to  the  veteran  an  op- 
portunity to  learn  a  trade  or  otherwise  <*- 
tain  vocational  schooling  to  better  enable 
himself  to  earn  a  living  and  to  fit  In  as  an 
asset  in  the  public  economy.  The  oppor- 
tunity to  the  veteran  Is  limited  In  the  sense 
that  the  amount  of  training  he  may  obtain 
is  limited  In  time.  It  is  essential  there- 
fore that  he  receive  training  in  a  field  and 
school  for  which  he  is  qualified  and  which 
will  enable  him  better  to  purrje  a  liveli- 
hood and  contribute  to  the  countrj''s  econ- 
omy as  a  producer.  It  is  imperative  there- 
fore that  both  the  school  be  competent  and 
the  field  of  learning  be  one  with  an  oppor- 
tunity for  a  Job  when  the  training  Is  com- 
plete. \ 

Congress  Has  appropriated  millions  of  dol- 
lars for  expenditure  under  the  vocational 
training  pwovislone  of  Public  Law  346.  The 
cost  of  proper  supervision  Is  tiny  in  com- 
parison to  the  amount  to  be  spent.  You 
have  undoubtedly  been  Informed  by  your 
subordinates  of  the  early  abuses  of  these 
features  by  "fly-by-night"  schools,  greedy 
employers  anxlotjs  for  cheap  lalx^r  paid  for 
In  part  out  of  the  public  funds  and  misled 
and  uninformed  veterans  ballyhooed  by 
such  persons  into  entering  the  wrong  schools 
and  fields  and  selling  their  heritage  under 
the  GI  bill  for  a  mefw  of  pottage. 

Every  experience  has  shown  that  more,  not 
less,  supervision  in  the  flelds  of  vocational 
training  under  Public  Law  846  is  necessary 
to  protect  the  veteran  and  the  taxpayer. 
The  action  of  the  Veterans'  Administration 
then  In  ceasing  almost  if  not  all  supervision 
Is  improvident  and  will  lead  to  sbtnes  and 
fraud  of  both  the  veteran  and  the  public. 

Economy  in  a  public  official  is  a  virtue,  but 
It  Is  not  economy  to  endanger  the  opera- 
tion of  existing  laws  which  will  result  In  the 
squandering  of  sums  of  money  gigantic  In 
comparison  to  the  amount  saved. 

The  blame  is  not  that  of  Congress  which 
we  are  Informed  offered  to  appropriate  the 
funds  necessary  for  supervision.  Tou  are 
placing  Congress  under  a  false  light  with 
the  public  and  the  veteran. 

The  time  Is  still  not  too  late.  Supervision 
under  Public  Law  846  must  be  kept.  Abiues 
and  squandering  of  the  veterans'  rights  and 
the  public's  money  which  will  most  as- 
suredly occur  without  supervision  must  not 
be  allowed.  You  are  responsible  for  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  VA.  The  responsibility 
for  obvious  abuses  which  can  be  avoided  is 
yours. 

Wont   you   act   at   once   to   prevent   the 
cheating  of  the  veteran  and  the  public? 
Sincerely. 

JOCEPR  KasTIH  GELMAN. 

Department  Commander. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  C.  COLE 

or  IdSSOtTBI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RH»RESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  10.  1948 

Mr.  COLE  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In 
the  Reccud,  I  include  the  following  radio 
broadcast  by  Jack  BeaU: 

Good  evening.  It  looks  as  though  Italy 
Is  going  to  be  saved  from  communism  in 
tcmcriow's  election.  But  it  doesn't  mean 
tliat  she  is  saved  permanently.  The  ccmmies 
will  be  back,  and  back  again  and  again. 
They  won  t  give  up  eaaily,  you  may  be  sure 
of  that. 

If  ccmmuuiam  was  something  that  a  nation 
could  have,  like  a  case  of  smallpox,  then 
recover  from  it  and  be  Immime  to  It  from 
then  on,  it  might  be  a  good  thing  to  let 
European  countries  have  their  smallpox. 
That  would  be  the  only  Eure  cure.  But, 
as  I  said  last  week,  the  Italians  can't  vote 
the  Cooununlsts  in,  as  an  experiment,  and 
then.  If  they  don't  liiu  them,  vote  Uiem 
out  again.  That  i&u't  the  way  Communist 
domination  works.  It  doesn't  retire  with  a 
bow.  It  Just  clamps  on  tighter  and  tighter 
holds.  I  see  I  am  mixmg  my  metaphors 
a  bit,  but  this  further  mixing  of  metaphors 
expresses  the  situation  pretty  well:  when  a 
smallpox  patient  goes  to  Dr.  Stalin's  hos- 
piul  he  may  rapidly  recover  from  the  small- 
pox and  then  want  to  get  up  from  his  bed 
and  resume  his  normal  life,  but  Dr.  Stalin 
says  "No"— and  calls  in  his  strong-arm  boys 
and  they  sit  on  his  head  and  tie  him  up 
to  the  bedpost  and  make  him  give  blood 
transfusions  to  Dr.  Stalin's  other  patients, 
while  paying  Dr.  Stalin  handsomely  for  the 
privilege.  The  patient  may  have  recovered 
from  smallpox,  but  he  has  got  a  bad  case  of 
anemia. 

The  ironical  part  Is  that  there  are  so 
many  visitors,  on  conducted  tours,  and  people 
who  get  the  wonderful  illuBtrated  pamphlets 
that  Dr.  Stalin  eends  out,  who  think  that 
It  mtist  be  wonderful  to  be  in  such  a  fine 
Institution  as  Dr.  Stalin's  hospital,  being 
cured  of  what  alls  them — having  their  capi- 
talist appendix  cut  out  and  their  depremlon 
tonsils  removed.  The  wonderful  literature 
doesnt  tell  about  the  real  Inner  workings 
of  the  institution.  Dr.  Stalin  doesn't  ever 
let  his  patients  cut  to  denounce  him  as  a 
quack  and  a  fraud.  One  patient,  a  Russian . 
has  been  there  for  SO  years  and  has  never 
been  cured  and  never  been  allowed  to  take 
up  life  in  the  outside  world.  But  the  frtends 
of  Dr.  Stalin  who  get  his  literature  say  that, 
after  all,  this  la  a  great  experiment.  We 
should  not  expect  anybody  suffering  from 
a  bad  case  of  cBarl«m  to  get  well  short  cf 
30  years.  Pretty  soon,  now,  the  need  for 
Dr.  Btalin  and  his  hospital  will  wither  away 
and  Ruxsla  will  be  on  Its  feet  again,  all  tb« 
better  for  having  been  In  Dr.  Stalin's  boa-' 
pltal  for  thirty -odd  yeers. 

A  few  people  hsve  visited  the  hospital  at 
the  wrong  times,  and  they  hsve  beard  the 
screams  from  the  wards  and  the  operating 
rooms  (before  Dr.  SUUn  humanely  knocks 
the  patient  over  the  bead),  and  they  have 
reported  these  things  to  the  outside  world. 
Some  notes  have  been  smuggled  out,  saying 
that  this  Isnt  a  modem  hoepltal  but  a  char- 
nel  house.  But  people  who  get  Dr  Stalin's 
wonderful  literature  don't  believe  It.  They 
say  It  Is  Just  propaganda,  probably  started  1^ 
some  other  doctors  who  are  rtmplr  Jaaknt  9t 
Dr.  Stalin  and  his  great  suoecas.  • 

Occasionally  someone  Jumps  out  o*  a  win- 
dow of  the  Stalin  hospital,  and  thU  maket  a 
lot  of  people  think.    But  the  true  beUertrs 

never  falter.    Besides,  thty  hare  the  word  ct 
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Stalin  that  the  man  was  driven 

from  the  western  powers. 

little  allegory  adds  up  to  this: 

see   and   believe   pretty   much 

nt  to  see  and  believe,  particu- 

have  an  emotional  bias. 

under  communism,  the  great 

.  know  very  well  what  it's  like. 

Illusion  about  it.    But  the  peo- 

from  it,  who  want  tc  believe  all 

ngs  they  have  heard  about   it. 

llusions  and  even  fiercely  resent 

t>eing  punctured. 

things  which  Victor  Kravchenko 

arly  about  Americans,  when 

over  here  from  the  U.  8.  S.  K.. 

that  Americans  seemed  Intent 

everything   in   Stalin's   favor. 

I  of  the  democracies. 

thing  seemed  to  have  hap- 
Amerlcan  mind."  he  said,  in  his 
Freedom.      That    incredible 
"the  Soviet  dictatorship  was 
with    the    Russian    people. 
Communists    had    not    yet    sue- 
in  their  own  country — as  the 
he  millions  of  political  prisoners 
had    succeeded    In    doing    in 
•     The  Stalinist  propagan- 
world  has  been  more  sue- 
any  of  us  In  Russia  suspected, 
a  happy  Socialist  land  Is  treated 
^lece  of  totalitarianism  ballyhoo 
It   Is  accepted   literally,  scl- 
In  an  almost  religious  transport 
large  part  of  the  men  and  wom- 
publlc  opinion  in  the  outside, 
world." 

a  commentary?     None  so  blind 

don't  want  to  see 

aylng  that  worlds  of  people  who 

Mlleve   In   communism   did    not 

around,  after  they  had  visited 

Jnlon,  and  seen  It  for  what  It 

are  able,  after  a  struggle  with 

to  see  the  Soviet  regime  as  the 

in  the  world;  with  Its  peo- 

on  a  miserable  standard  of  liv- 

freedom  of  speech  and  without 

political  and  economic 

even  see  that  there  Is  hardly 

lalism  about  It;  that  It's  a  state 

ploltlng  people  as  private  capl- 

never  be  allowed  to  do.  In  mod- 

I  hat.  In  fact.  It  Is  a  police  state. 

on  slave  labor.    The  realization 

to  some  who  go  over  there  with 
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Inced  Communists  have  gone  to 

It  work  out  its  salvation  and 

iway  disillusioned  and  sickened 

saw.     They  have  returned  as 

and    written    books    and 

political   stands.     One  case   I 

ecently  was  of  a  man  who  had 

Communist  faith,  and  had  also 

wife  and  children  to  the  same 

iiext  made  his  pilgrimage  to  the 

mecca  and  had  been  completely 

He  returned  home  snd  told  his 

ft-lends  all  about  it.  but  he  could 

faith  of  his  family.    They  stUl 

to  believe  that  set  all  the  facts 

rhe  cure  would  have  to  come  to 

lovers    the   hard   way.     I    am 

nuch  the  same  psycholo^  ap- 

as  well.    People,  in  the  mass, 

by  what  they  regard  as  a  new 

would  a  new  toy.  and  they  won't 

they   get   It — and,   then,   they 

t^nhappy,  but  It  la  too  late. 

who  went  to  Russia  as  a  true 

cbmmunlam.  as  the  emancipator 

vas  Frieda  Utley.    She  married  a 

worked  as  a  textile  expert  In 


Ui  Ion  for  5'^  years.    It  didn't  take 


begin  having  her  doubts  of  a 

1th  a  power  more  absolute 

l^lded  by  any  despot  of  ages  past, 

e  worse  than  they  had  been 

the  Czars.    She  saw  It  to  be  a 

people    delivered    up    their 


people 


wtlch 


political  security  and  civil  Ut>erttes  on  the 
promise  that  they  would  be  given  economic 
security.  But  there  was  not  even  economic 
security — so  all  was  lost.  Her  disillusion- 
ment grew  daily  and  was  confirmed  for  her. 
personally,  when  her  husband  was  seized  by 
the  Oay-Pay-Oo  and  Imprisoned  without 
trial.  No  reason  was  given  her  for  his  arrest. 
She  never  saw  him  again  after  he  left.  In  one 
of  those  famous  closed  vans  that  go  about 
their  ghastly  business  all  over  Moscow,  night 
after  night. 

Miss  Utley  has  written  a  most  poignant 
book,  the  Dream  We  Lost.  In  It,  she  gives 
•ome  rather  telling  sidelights  on  how  the 
people  of  Russia  feel  about  their  masters  In 
the  Kremlin. 

She  says  that  there  was  more  than  one 
reason  behind  the  purges  of  1937-39.  Not 
only  was  Stalin  afraid  that  the  old  Bol- 
shevik— seeing  what  a  horrible  mess  he  had 
made  of  their  country  and  their  revolution — 
were  plotting  to  get  rid  of  him.  but  Stalin 
also  wanted  to  offer  the  people  some  scape- 
goau,  to  divert  wrath  from  himself. 

"Discontent  was  so  general."  she  writes. 
"that  a  scapegoat  had  to  be  found.  Since 
the  workers  and  the  peasants  loathed  the 
Oommunist  officials  who  dragooned  them  and 
who  lived  in  comparative  luxury,  the  execu- 
tion or  the  Imprisonment  of  thousands  of 
party  members  was,  in  one  sense,  a  human 
sacrifice  to  the  outraged  proletariat  and 
peasanu.  The  Kulaks,  having  already  been 
liquidated,  and  the  nonparty  specialists,  hav- 
ing already  been  purged,  a  new  devil  had 
to  be  found,  responsible  for  the  miseries  of 
the  people."  The  new  devils  were  the  dlver- 
slonlsU  of  the  left — the  Trotskyltes — and 
the  dlversionlsts  of  the  right — the  Bukharl- 
nltes. 

Miss  Dtley  says  that  "there  Is  little  doubt 
that  the  falling  of  so  many  Important  heads 
gave  satisfaction  to  the  workers,  who  had 
come  to  hate  the  party  bureaucrats  with  a 
bitter  hatred."  The  purge  Involved  the  ex- 
pulsion of  nearly  half  a  million  party  mem- 
bers and  about  half  of  the  party  candidates. 

No  exact  computation  of  the  numbers 
purged,  killed,  exiled,  or  imprisoned  has  ever 
been  made,  but  experts  place  the  figure  in 
the  millions.  It  was  a  case  of  the  revolu- 
tion devouring  its  own  children. 

Now  It  stands  to  reason  that  Stalin  either 
felt  himself  threatened  by  the  vo'y  people 
who  made  the  revolution  back  In  1917 — 
which  means  that  these  leaders  were  very 
seriously  discontented  with  him,  to  say  the 
least — or  that  the  great  mass  of  the  people 
were  so  discontented  that  Stalin  had  to  offer 
them  the  bloody  sacrifice  of  a  purge  of  the 
other  leaders  as  scapegoats  to  save  himself. 
Klther  one  adds  up  to  extreme  discontent, 
somewhere  In  the  Soviet  structure. 

Miss  Utley  says  in  one  passage  that  the 
living  conditions  of  the  Russian  people  are 
"so  miserable  and  their  hate  and  mistrust 
of  the  Government  is  so  profound  that  they 
have  nothing  to  live  for."  They  would  gladly 
l^ve  the  Soviet  Union  and  go  elsewhere  If 
they  could.  Miss  Utley  says  that  "It  has  been 
the  assumption  of  the  Soviet  Government, 
since  1930.  that  every  specialist  and  many 
peasants  and  workers  would  rush  to  leave 
the  country  with  nothing  besides  the  clothes 
on  their  backs"  If  they  were  not  prevented 
by  the  laws  of  the  country.  No  one  is  allowed 
a  passport  to  leave  the  country,  and  "es- 
caping across  the  frontier."  as  It  Is  literally 
called.  Is  counted  as  treason.  The  Soviet 
law  takes  savage  reprisal  against  the  family 
of  the  person  who  escapes  across  the  fron- 
tier. A  father,  mother,  brother,  and  sister 
of  any  such  escapee  Is  liable  to  from 
5  to  10  years'  Imprisonment  If  they  know- 
ingly aided  his  escape,  and  even  If  they  knew 
nothing  of  his  Intent  to  escape,  they  are  sub- 
ject to  5  years'  exile  to  Siberia,  with  loss  of 
cltlxenshlp.  That  Is  usually  more  effective 
than  any  penalty  assessed  directly  against 
a  person  contemplating  flight. 

With  BO  much  hate  and  mistrust  for  the 
government,  bow  is  It  that  revolu  don't  break 


out?  Maybe  they  do — we  hear  sporadically 
of  some  uprisings,  chiefly  In  the  Ukraine — 
but  what  can  people  do  against  machine  guns 
and  a  perfect  spy  system?  Stalin  has  held. 
as  one  of  his  great  political  discoveries,  that 
any  government  can  maintain  Itself  In  power. 
Indefinitely,  if  it  has  the  army  and  police 
with  It  and  Is  sufllclently  ruthless. 

Even  so.  Miss  Utley,  who  lived  In  the  Soviet 
Union  more  than  5  years,  says  that  Stalin 
needs  to  keep  a  large  part  of  bis  army  de- 
ployed throughout  the  country  to  keep  the 
people  In  subjection. 

I  was  much  struck,  also,  by  an  article  1 
recently  read  In  the  Satxxrday  Evening  Post 
by  one  VasUl  Kotov — a  pseudonym  for  a  colo- 
nel of  the  Red  Air  Force,  who  parachuted 
from  a  transport  plane  Just  t>efore  It  crashed 
near  Paris.  All  In  the  plane  burned  to 
death — they  were  beyond  Identification. 
Kotov  knew  this  was  his  chance  to  be  listed 
as  dead  by  the  Soviet  authorities.  In  spite 
of  the  fact  that  he  had  a  good  record  and 
could  look  forward  to  favorable  treatment  In 
his  own  country  If  he  turned  up  alive,  he 
chose  this  chance  of  escape  to  the  American 
aone  of  Germany.  And  he  gave  this  as  his 
reason:  "For  all  Stalin's  promises  of  a  better 
life  for  the  Russian  people,  for  all  Molotov's 
and  Vlshinsky's  bravado,  the  Soviet  Union 
today  Is  materially  and  spiritually  bankrupt 
and  most  Russians  know  it.  The  experiment 
In  dictated  socialism  has  failed  the  Russian 
people.  Intellectuals  live  In  terror  of  falling 
out  of  favor  with  the  Kremlin  and  of  hearing 
the  rap  of  the  MVD  agents  on  their  doors  at 
night.  Soldiers  who  have  seen  something 
of  the  west  envy  its  abundance  and  its  free- 
doms. Their  stories  of  life  outside  the 
Soviet  Union  have  been  told  to  families  and 
friends.  Peasants  and  workers,  as  well  as 
Intellectuals,  have  been  infected  with  dis- 
content. Whole  sections  of  the  countr>',  par- 
ticularly in  the  Ukraine,  are  waiting  for  re- 
demption of  the  promises  made  to  them  dur- 
ing the  war — promises  that  they  would  be 
given  bigger  garden  plots  of  their  own  and 
horses  to  help  cultivate  them.  Millions  of 
Russians  would  gladly  rebel  against  the  re- 
gime, but  have  no  chance  of  doing  so  because 
the  secret  police  system  Is  so  all -pervasive 
and  so  effective  that  revolution  U  Impos- 
sible." 

Another  emigre  Russian  writer,  in  the 
Modern  Review,  goes  so  far  as  to  say  that 
"Stalin's  totalitarianism  has  no  greater 
enemy  than  the  Russian  people,  and  In  the 
future  war  the  Russians  will  side  with  Amer- 
ica against  the  regime.  •  •  •  It  Is  of 
utmost  importance."  he  adds  ."that  America 
make  clear — by  deeds,  not  Just  words — that 
she  Is  hostile  to  Stalin's  regime  but  friendly 
to  the  Russian  people." 

This  probably  is  an  extreme  view.  But 
the  evidence  I  have  presented  surely  points 
up  the  fact  that  there  Is  very  little  illusion 
left  within  the  Soviet  Union,  regarding  the 
true  nature  cf  the  despotism  under  which 
they  live;  that  there  seems  to  be  far  more 
Illusion  about  It  In  the  democratic  countries, 
which  haven't  tried  such  a  system.  To  try 
It  would  be  fatal — otherwise  It  would  be  the 
perfect  cure. 

And  now.  this  Is  Jack  Beall  saying  good 
night  from  Washington. 


DiicnisioD  of  Isiuei  Between  United 
States  tnd  Russia 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  SID  SIMPSON 

or  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  10.  1948 

Mr.  SIMPSON  of  lUinoLs.     Mr.  Speak- 
er, under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In 
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the  Record,  I  Include  the  foDowlng  edi- 
torial from  the  Qulncy  (lU.)  Herald- 
Whig  for  May  4,  1948: 

wax  STALIN   psopoas  ITf 

It  seems  high  Ume  that  there  wss  a  full. 
fraak.  and  direct  discussion  of  the  issues  be- 
tmma  the  United  States  and  Russia.  To  dis- 
cuss ttoem  with  firmness  and  yet  with  a  de- 
sire to  reach  an  honorable  basis  of  und«-- 
standln?  Is  the  need  of  this  hour.  It  Is  re- 
ported that  SUlln  has  already  put  out  feel- 
ers In  this  direction.  WIU  Stalin  make  the 
overture  for  a  conference? 

It  seems  unlikely.  Yet  he  Is  the  man  whose 
position  has  prown  weaker  as  ours  has  grown 
stronger.  He  murt  know  by  this  time  that  we 
are  determined  to  stay  In  Europe  and  help 
the  western  democracies  all  we  can  toward 
economic  recovery.  If  his  position  has  grown 
stronger  In  recent  months  he  could  afford  to 
Ignore  pleas  of  the  kind.  But  his  position  is 
deteriorating. 

Some  of  the  problems  msy  lend  themselves 
to  settlement  by  negotiation,  others  by 
mediation  through  the  United  Nations,  or 
otherwise,  others  may  even  be  subject  to 
an  International  arbitration  tribunal  Per- 
haps an  over-all  formula  can  be  reached — a 
eynthetlc  peace  buUt  up  before  there  Is  a 
holocaust  and  a  genuine  peace  conference  to 
follow  It. 

The  Importance  of  avoiding  war  dwarfs 
every  other  Issue.  It  Is  due  not  only  our 
own  people  but  the  people  of  the  world. 

Because  of  the  uncertainties  of  an  election 
year,  the  administration  Is  unfortunately  In 
no  position  Itself  to  launch  at  this  time  ne- 
gotiations which  can  command  confidence 
or  hold  promise  of  continuity  beyond  the 
election.  It  might  be  wise  to  appoint  a  com- 
mission which  would  command  the  wide  re- 
spect and  support  of  the  country  because  of 
the  stature  of  its  personnel.  It  should  be 
beyond  Immediate  political  Involvements  and 
should  be  prepared  to  confer  with  Soviet  cf- 
flclali.  But  Stalin  himself  Is  the  man  to 
make   the   overtures. 


Tbe  Prirate  Power  Lobby  Disref  ards  Wel- 
fare of  the  Nation  in  Opposition  to  TYA 
Steam  Plaat 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ESTES  KEFAUVER 

or  TENNKSSZX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  10,  1948 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  I  wish  to 
Include  an  editorial  from  the  Chatta- 
nooga Times  dated  May  9,  1948.  The 
editorial  is  as  follows: 

"THK  PtJBLIC  BI  DAMNED" 

The  private  power  lobby  won  Its  fight  to 
put  a  celling  on  the  development  of  TVA  In 
the  House  Appropriations  Committee.  The 
committee's  report,  Issued  yesterday,  elimi- 
nated the  $4,000,000  appropriation  to  begin 
construction  of  a  a54,(i00,000  steam  power 
plant  at  New  Johnsonvllle,  Tenn.  It  put 
mcM-e  shackles  on  TVA  in  Its  report,  but  the 
steam  plant  Is  the  main  Issue.  It  Involves, 
also,  national  defense. 

It  Is  a  temporary  victory  for  a  restricted, 
■pedal  prlvUege  "free  enterprise." 

It  seems  that  free  enterprise  does  not 
apply  to  8,000,000  people  of  the  Tennessee 
Valley.  It  does  not  apply  to  farmers,  whose 
hated  cooperatives  and  wicked  TVA  fertUlzer 
have  brotight  a  new  life  to  southern  farms. 


Pree  enter{»lse  is  not  for  the  small-btisl- 
ness  man.  not  even  for  the  great  industries 
of  the  Tennessee  Valley. 

Pree  ect^prtoe.  In  fact.  Is  a  monopoly  and 
Its  slogan  Is  "the  people  be  damned." 

Every  cltUen  of  Chattanooga,  every  power 
tiser  of  the  valley,  should  reallae  that  this 
Is  the  opening  wedge  to  the  whittling  down 
of  TVA's  scope  and  the  driving  upward  of 
Its  price  for  electricity. 

The  minority  report,  signed  by  Represent- 
ative GoTE  and  others,  urges  a  vote  by  the 
full  Congress  on  this  great  issue.  We  hope 
that  such  a  vote  will  be  secured,  however 
slight  may  be  the  chances  to  halt  the 
crlppllrg  legislation  aimed  at  the  greatest 
development   of   tbe   South. 

The  pub'.Jc  power  lobbyists  convinced  the 
House  Appropriations  Committee,  which  suf- 
fers from  the  general  Ignorance  about  TVA 
which  seems  to  prevail  on  Capitol  Hill,  that 
the  steam  plants  mark  a  radical  departure 
In  the  TVA  system. 

Prom  the  very  start,  steam  plants  have 
been  recognized  as  a  part  of  TVA.  In  1933 
TVA  took  over  Wilson  Dam  and  the  steam 
plant  at  Muscle  Shoals. 

When  the  TVA  botight  the  Tennessee  Elec- 
tric Power  Co.  system  It  brotight  the  steam 
properties  along  with  the  hydro  properties. 

In  1941  Congress  made  an  appropriation 
for  a  steam  plant  at  WatU  Bar.  The  TVA 
Act.  passed  by  Congress,  recognizes  steam 
plants  as  a  part  of  the  system.  Section  15 
says;  "In  the  construction  of  any  futtire 
dam,  steam  plant  or  other  faculties,  etc." 
The  New  Johnsonvllle  steam  plant  Is  nec- 
essary if  the  TVA  Is  to  meet  its  obligations 
to  furnish  power  for  the  prosperotis  Tennes- 
see Valley  and  to  provide  power  for  this  ar- 
senal of  democracy  In  any  future  war. 

The  progress  of  the  Tennessee  Valley  Is 
under  attack.  The  TVA's  sin  is  that  it  has 
succeeded  In  the  purpose  for  which  It  was 
created  by  the  Seventy-third  Congress  In 
1933 — to  develop  the  area's  resources  for  the 
benefit  of  the  people,  to  promote  the  pros- 
perity of  Indtistry,  to  raise  tbe  level  of  the 
people's  Income,  to  revive  agriculture,  to 
Increase  navigation,  to  prevent  disastrous 
floods. 

In  order  to  stop  this  trend,  the  lobby  Is 
attacking  any  future  expansion  of  TVA  to 
meet  expanding  prosperity  In  the  Tennessee 
Valley.  King  Canute  demands  that  the  tides 
recede. 

Not  only  does  the  House  Appropriations 
Committee  try  to  stop  the  progress  of  the 
Tennessee  Valley,  it  Jeopardizes  the  futtire 
safety  of  the  United  States.  The  great 
blunder  made  by  the  House  Appropriations 
Committee  must  be  corrected  in  the  Interests 
of  fairness  to  the  people  of  this  country 
and  In  the  Interest  of  the  safety  of  America. 


Letter  of  Rev.  Arthur  M.  Stevenson,  D.  D., 
of  Greencattle,  Pa. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHESTER  H.  GROSS 

or  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  10.  1948 

Mr,     GROSS.     Mr.     Speaker,     under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Rec- 
OBB,  I  Include  the  following  letter: 
T»ti  Pkesbtterian  CmmcH, 
GTeencastle,  Pa.,  May  7,  1948. 
Congressman  Chxstxs  H.  Gaoss, 
Hotise  Office  Building. 

Washington.  D.  C. 
8nt:  This  letter  is  to  express  to  you  the 
hope  you  will  continue  your  opposition  to 


the  militarizaUon  of  our  country,  and  your 
struggle  to  maintain  those  basic  freedoms  of 
our  country  whlcb  put  iron  In  the  character 
of  the  Individual  cltiaen. 

Events  are  taking  place  which  cause  the 
private  citizen  who  is  trying  sincerely  to 
serve  his  God  and  his  country  to  question  the 
sincerity  of  powerful  Intereets  Involved  and 
to  be  fearful  of  the  coosequences  of  theee 
events. 

Por  instance:  Shortly  after  the  strong  in- 
sistence that  a  large  loan  of  money  be  ex- 
tended to  Turkey  In  order  to  strengthen 
Turkey  in  her  battle  against  Russia  there  ap- 
peared in  the  New  York  Times  a  picture  of  a 
fleet  of  new  trucks  which  had  Just  been  de- 
livered to  Turkey  from  General  Motors. 
There  are  literally  tens  of  thousands  of  very 
usable  trucks  standing,  row  upon  row.  in  thfe 
ordnance  depots  of  our  country.  I  am  told 
that  many  of  them  have  never  been  used. 

Again:  those  19  ships  which  lay  tied  up  at 
the  piers  In  New  York  harbor,  laden  with  war 
materials  and  bound  for  Rtissla.  I  have  not 
heard  whether  they  are  still  there  or  whether 
long  since  they  have  reached  their  destina- 
tion. 

Today  we  read  that  the  wine  makers  in  our 
country  are  asking  that  a  very  sizable  sum 
of  money  for  the  Marshall  plan  be  invested 
with  them  for  the  purchase  of  some  140.000.- 
.  000  units  of  wine  to  be  sent  to  Europe.  The 
tobacco  companies,  likewise,  asking  that 
huge  quantities  of  tobacco  products  be  pur- 
chased and  sent  to  Europe. 

It 'would  seem  from  these  few  mentions 
that  greed  for  money  Is  playing  a  large  part 
In  directing  the  policies  of  our  country. 

In  my  Judgment,  a  very  sinister  thing  Is 
being  done,  namely,  the  continual  arousing 
of  fear  In  the  hearts  of  our  people.  Fear  Is 
an  emergency  weapon  stored  within  the  po- 
tentials of  our  nature.  It  is  for  the  purpose 
of  calling  forth  extra  energy  for  extra  duty 
for  self-preservation.  It  Is  very  expensive. 
Continued  for  any  length  of  time  it  is  ex- 
hausting and,  as  is  known  to  the  doctors,  a 
cause  of  much  Illness.  Any  one  who  Is 
afraid  Is  dangerotis.  The  present  campaign 
of  fear  is  already  taking  Its  toll  In  the  lives 
of  our  people.  I  am  much  Impressed  with 
tbe  irriublllty  of  people.  A  bit  of  news  will 
cause  friends  to  argue  with  bitterness  and 
losH  of  friendship.  People  are  wearing  to 
the  condition  of  Jumpy  nerves.  There  are 
other  reasons,  but  scaring  the  daylights  out 
of  people  day  after  day  is  one  of  them. 

This  present  campaign  to  make  the  United 
States  so  strong,  militarily,  as  to  scare  Russia 
into  being  docile  and  nice,  is  very  false  and 
very  wicked. 

It  defies  everything  that  history  has  to 
offer  on  the  subject.  No  nation  has  gone 
military  and  lived  long.  Rome  made  quite  a 
record,  yet  all  the  more  Impressive  in  the 
dismal  collapse  and  failure.  The  recent 
stories  of  Germany,  Italy,  Japan  can  be  read 
by  anyone  who  wants  to  read  them.  The 
last  5  years  In  the  history  of  Great  Britain 
tells  very  well  the  cost  of  the  military  upon 
the  life  of  a  nation. 

The  present  campaign  for  mountains  of 
money  for  military  strength  will  not  make 
our  country  strong,  but  if  successful  it  will 
make  it  weak.  The  great  number  of  men  and 
women  In  the  armed  services  of  our  country 
have  to  be  fed  and  clothed  and  furnished 
expensive  weapons  and  ammunition,  bar- 
racks and  hospitals,  salaries,  and  pensions. 
All  this  means  a  crushing  load  upon  the  clti- 
aens  who  farm  the  farms  and  run  the  mills. 
'When  the  citizens  who  farm  the  farms  and 
run  the  mills  become  weak,  the  country  is 
weak,  no  matter  how  great  the  military.  In- 
flation Is  a  wild  new  ward  tat  poverty.  Most 
of  the  world  Is  desperately  poor.  Axkd  this 
same  gaunt  destroyer  Is  steadily  dragging 
down  the  standard  of  living  acroas  our  own 
country.  I  know  something  about  pcoplt  In 
their  homes.  Twice  within  a  few  days  have 
men  told  me  how  the  pinch  was  getting  them. 
At  our  hotise,  we  are  calling  upon  precioua 
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universal  military   training 

military  conscription  will  re- 

the  strengthening  of  our  coun- 

weakening  It.     Historians  tell  us 

njitions  which  have  adopted  these 

ve   survived    but   a   short    time 

course  was  adopted.     All  due  aN 

the   sincerity   of   many   people 

these  measures  are  for  the  good 

,  but  I  think  the  facts  point  in 

The  training,  as  being  given 

and  as  proposed  for  our  young 

ared  by  o\ir  leading  scientists  and 

men  to  be  as  obsolete  as  the 

The  cost  of  it  In  money  1?  back 

I  can  think  of  only  two  reasons 

neasurea  are  so  diligently  sought : 

to  get  hold  of  the  minds  of  the 

and  young  women;  the  other  Is 

of   the   money  of  all   of   us. 

International  police  force  is  the 

power  which,  in  my  Judgment, 

he  demands  of  our  world  sltua- 

back  of  this  strong  police  force 

be  a   sincerely    supported    and 

Nations  Organization.    There  is 

the   world.      This   spirit    draws 

in  brotherhood.    This  spirit  is 

God.    There  Is  also  a  spirit  which 

apart.    It  is  the  spirit  of  selfish- 

!  plrlt  of  the  destroying  Satan.     I 

may  have  wisdom  from  on  high 

our  needs.     I  believe  the  way 

ary  In  separate  sovereign  nations 

of  the  way  which  brings  men 

will  lead  only  to  ruin.     I  be- 

costly  ways  of  peace  as  being 

hfumony  with  universal  good. 

,  quite  at  length,  submit  to  you 

why  I  think  tha  trend  toward 

Is  dangerous  to  our  country, 

ifspress  the  hope  that  you  will  con- 

mllltarlzatlon  and  work  for 

of  enduring  peace.     Thank  you. 

111. 
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Akthur  M.   Stxvxnson. 


The  World  Outlook 
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or 


HOW.  RALPH  HARVEY 

or  INDIANA 

W  THE  lioUSK  OF  REPRESENTATTVW 


onday.  May  10.  194S 


HAflVEY. 


Mr.    Speaker,    under 

my  remarks  In  the  Ap- 

he  RxcoRO.  I  include  an  ad- 

delivered    recently    before    the 

of  New  Castle.  Ind. 

President  and  fellow  Klwanlans.  only 

necessity  have  been  forced  to 

re^lar  meetings  can  fully  appre- 

vUege  of  attending,  and   I  am 

to  be  able  to  be  with  you  this 
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evening  and  even   more   prlvUeged  to  have 
this  opportunity  to  say  a  few  words. 

If  I  were  to  express  my  most  outstanding 
reaction  on  my  return.  It  Is  that  folks  here 
in  Henry  County  are  more  worried,  and  In  a 
few  instances.  I  might  say.  hysterical,  over 
the  world  outlook.  This  places  me  In  a  most 
difficult  position  for  I  would  not  want  to 
pooh-pooh  the  thought  that  there  Is  a  pos- 
sibility of  war.  and  yet  It  does  seem  to  me 
that  we  should  hold  the  Issue  up  and  take 
a  critical  look  at  It. 

Andrew  Cordler,  executive  secretary  to  Mr. 
Lie,  Secretary-Oeneral  of  the  United  Nations, 
sat  in  a  small  closed  forum  recently,  as  did 
also  John  Foster  Dulles.  Both  sessions  were 
a  privilege  to  attend  and  It  is  largely  from 
these  forums  I  will  attempt  to  draw  for  my 
brief  dlsctisslon  tonight. 

First  of  all.  there  are  three  fundamental 
facts  which  seem  of  primary  Importance  In 
approaching   the   problem. 

One  Is  that  there  is  only  one  nation  at 
present  or  in  the  foreseeable  future  of  suffi- 
cient importance  in  war  capacity  as  to  pre- 
sent a  challenge  to  our  efforts  for  world 
peace. 

We  may  then  turn  our  attention  to  this 
one  possibility  (and.  mind  you.  I  say  pos- 
sibility) and  further  reason  that  Rxtssla  has 
never  been  hl-norlcally  a  war  monger. 

It  should,  at  this  point,  however,  be  pru- 
dent to  concede  that  the  Communists,  while 
composing  only  about  10  percent  of  the  Rus- 
sians, are  In  absolute  control  of  all  Russians. 
Suppose,  however,  that  we  analyze  the  Com- 
munists' tactics. 

They  do  have  a  definite  pattern  for  action 
It  is  one  of  infiltration,  or  peaceful  pen- 
etration not  only  physically  but  morally  and 
spiritually.  And  they  further  eml>ed  by 
worming  Into  predetermined  places  of  trust 
and  re.sponsibillty  within  the  structure  of 
Government  Itself. 

The  third  fact  is  that  the  Communists  are 
smart  enough  to  know  that  it  Is  much 
cheaper  to  occupy  by  these  tactics  than  by 
war.  In  fact,  so  Immeasurably  cheaper  that 
war  should  be  resorted  to  only  as  a  final 
extremity  after  years  of  failure  of  the  other 
tactics. 

Then  you  say.  If  this  be  true,  why  all  the 
talk  of  war.  preparation  for  war.  rearming, 
selective  service,  etc.? 

Realizing  that  my  comparatively  brief 
service  In  Congress  does  not  entitle  me  to 
speak  with  the  authority  of  others  of  longer 
service,  nevertheless  it  seeems  to  me  that 
there  is  a  definite  explanation  for  this  ap- 
parent enigma. 

First,  let  us  remember  that  we  have  just 
emerged  from  a  total  war,  the  outcome  of 
which  was  in  doubt  for  months  while  we 
were  converting  from  peace  to  war.  The 
armed  services  and  many  of  our  citizens  saw 
the  tragedies  accruing  to  our  lack  of  prep- 
aration and  are  determined  not  to  let  It 
happen  again.  They  also  realize  that  the 
American  people  are  naturally  not  war- 
minded,  so  have  clouded  the  skies  in  their 
effort  to  make  sure  we  do  not  repeat  the 
mistakes  of  the  past.  Some  of  these,  the 
OTeraealous.  are  being  aided  and  abetted 
by  certain  well-known  radio  commentators 
and  newspaper  columnists.  My  own  office 
mall  is  Indicative  of  the  effects  of  their 
efforts. 

Then,  too.  most  people  who  have  had  to 
deal  with  the  Soviet  have  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  only  way  to  talk  to  Russia 
In  terms  she  can  understand  Is  In  terms  of 
force.  The  SUte  Department,  I  am  sure,  U 
committed  to  this  philosophy.  So  that  the 
Marshall  plan,  plans  for  rearming,  and  other 
suggcatlons  fit  neatly  Into  the  pattern  to 
coDTlnc*  Russia  tidptt  we  are  no  longer  the 
pcacc-at-any-prlce  people  they  have  found 
us  to  be  In  the  past. 

For  want  of  fi  better  term.  It  has  been  re- 
ferred  to  as  the  "cold  war."    These  aianlpu- 


latlons  by  the  administration  and  the  State 
Department  in  Washington,  of  coiuse,  are 
grist  for  the  radio  and  newspapers. 

From  my  observations  as  a  Member  of  the 
Congress,  there  are  a  few  conclusions  I  would 
hope  to  leave  for  your  consideration. 

Congress,  through  a  series  of  constructive 
measures,  has  started  upon  a  program  which, 
without  again  placing  lu  In  a  deficit  financing 
position,  will  utilize  our  resources  so  that  we 
will  not  be  caught  flat-footed.  We  are  doing 
thU  with  full  appreciation  that  we  might  not 
again  have  the  months  of  immunity  from  In- 
vasion while  getting  the  materials  and  man- 
power with  which  to  defend  ourselves. 

Some  of  the  most  Important  steps  are  as 
follows:  (1)  Establishing  an  attractive  reserve 
corps  for  the  Army  and  Air  Force,  the  equal 
of  that  the  Navy  has  bad  for  a  long  time: 
(2)  Implementing  our  research  scientists  with 
adequate  funds  so  that  we  may  keep  abreast 
of  progress  both  for  offensive  as  well  as  de- 
fensive warfare:  (3)  Increasing  our  Air  Force 
under  the  theory  that  any  war  of  aggression 
on  our  shores  covild.  and  In  all  likelihood 
would,  come  by  air,  and  that  we  should  be 
prepared  to  defend  ourselves  at  all  times. 
There  are  other  less  Important  items  with 
which  I  will  not  burden  you. 

The  main  bone  of  contention  seems  to  be 
ths  personnel  to  man  our  various  armed 
components. 

There  Is  much  difference  of  opinion  as  to 
the  actual  need  and  more  as  to  the  best  man- 
ner to  acquire  them.  This  question  is  still 
being  hotly  debated  In  Congress  and  Is  of 
vital  Interest  to  us  all. 

There  are  charges,  particularly  directed 
against  the  Army,  that  they  have  not  put 
forth  their  best  efforU  to  fill  the  National 
Guard  quotas,  so  that  they  can  more  effec- 
tively preas  their  demands  for  universal  mili- 
tary training.  True  or  not.  and  frankly  I 
have  serious  doubt  that  It  Is,  It  is  a  fact 
that  the  unification^  act  has  not  as  yet 
brought  about  a  harmonious  presentation  to 
Congress  by  the  three  groups  as  to  their 
needs 

There  are  those  who  reason  that  since  we 
have  the  atom  bomb  and  Russia  Is  bent  upon 
disturbing  the  peace  of  the  world,  why  not 
go  over,  lick  her,  and  have  It  over  with. 
With  this  I  do  not  believe  the  majority  of 
American  people  are  sympathetic.  Aside 
from  the  fact  that  we  are  Just  not  naturally 
an  aggressor  nation,  there  are  practical  ob- 
jections. We  cannot  kill  the  communistic 
Idea  with  guns,  whereas  In  truth  communism 
thrives  on  the  conditions  following  all  wars. 
So  we  might  even  wm  the  war  and  )oM  our 
objective. 

May  I  say  in  conclusion  that  while  Con- 
gress is  not  scared.  It  Is  carefully  weighing 
all  the  factors  In  an  effort  to  keep  our  re- 
publican form  of  Government  safe  from  In- 
vasion from  abroad,  and  at  the  same  time 
ftmdamentally  sound  and  prosperous  within. 

There  are  many  problems  to  be  solved,  but 
most  of  them  will  be  solved  in  the  manner 
provided  for  In  our  Constitution,  which 
means  by  the  wUl  of  the  people.  After  all. 
the  seat  of  our  Government  is  right  here  m 
New  Castle,  and  the  thousands  of  New  Cas- 
tles all  over  the  land. 


Federal  Aid  to  Edacation 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  WILLIAM  C.  COLE 

or  Missonai 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  10,  1948 

Mr.  COLE  of  Missouri.     Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
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R^ord.  I  am  pleased  to  Include  here- 
with a  letter  that  I  received  from  an 
eminent  educator  of  my  congressional 
district,  with  which  I  fully  agree,  oppos- 
ing 8.  472,  the  Federal  aid  to  education 
bill.    The  letter  Is  as  follows : 

North  Kansas  Crrr,  Mo., 

AprU  23,  1948. 
Hon.  W.  C.  Colt, 

United  States  Representative. 

District  No.  3.  House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.  C. 
DzAa  Sir:    I  wish  to  express  my  objections 
to  the  paaaage  of  bUl  number  8.  472. 

I  am  a  teacher  and  have  been  for  20 
years.  It  Is  needless  to  say.  I  am  deeply 
Interested  In  good  schools  In  Missouri  and 
the  other  States.  I  am  a  member  of  the 
school  board  In  my  district  and  have  always 
worked  for  a  good  school  and  higher  teacher 
salaries.  Our  district  Is  building  a  new 
central  elemenUry  school  building  that  wUl 
cost  about  $70,000  when  completed.  We 
are  providing  for  the  money  by  raising  the 
money  ourselves.  We  voted  a  tSS.OOO  bond 
Issue  (all  the  constitution  would  permit) 
and  voted  a  $1  levy  on  the  $100  assessed 
valuation  for  a  period  of  4  yeara  (all  the 
constitution  would  permit).  We  have  only 
our  homea  to  tax. 

I  sincerely  believe  if  all  districts  In  the 
SUte  and  all  the  States  would  help  them- 
selves and  cry  to  the  Government  for  less 
this  great  country  of  ours  would  be  still 
better. 

If  Missouri  must  pay  into  the  United 
State  Treasury  twice  as  much  In  taxes  as 
It  receives  back  from  the  Government  In 
school  aid.  we  had  better  strive  a  lltUe 
harder  and  pay  our  own  bills.  Perhaps 
many  of  the  Southern  States  could  cut  out 
some  of  the  waste  in  their  own  governments 
and  improve  their  schools  by  the  savings. 

I  hardly  see  how  education  can  be  con- 
strued to  be  a  function  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, unless  we  have  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  all  the  functions  of  Slate  gov- 
ernments* are  the  responsibility  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  If  this  Is  true  we  do  not 
need  State  governments  any  longer  and 
should  do  away  with  them  entirely.  I  do 
not  believe  we  desire  to  go  that  far. 

Our  national  debt  is  extremely  high  at 
the  present  time.  We  may  be  forced  to  raise 
It  still  higher  because  of  world  affairs  be- 
yond our  control.  At  least  we  can  keep  It 
down  as  low  as  we  can  until  the  world  Is 
more  stable. 

In  conclusion.  I  urge  you  to  \ue  your  good 
oAoes  to  defeat  passage  of  this  bill  when  It 
la  considered  In  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 

Sincerely  yours, 

PAtTL  L.   Naiu 


PoiUl  Workeri'  Pay 


calling  for  such  an  Increase  has  been  ap- 
proved by  the  Senate  ClvU  Service  Commit- 
tee, and  a  House  bill  specifying  a  temporary 
Increase  of  $588  has  also  been  approved. 
There  U  still  time  for  the  two  Houses  to  Join 
In  a  grant  of  the  full  amount. 

The  postal  employees  cannot  strike.  They 
can  only  plead  their  case.  It  Is  a  persuasive 
one.  and  Congressmen  generally  recognize  Its 
merits.  But  In  the  rush  of  other  buslneaa 
they  have  not  pressed  the  issue  to  a  final 
vote.  Thus,  the  men  and  women  behind  the 
malls  are  left  in  a  position  of  having  earned 
an  Increase  they  cannot  collect.  They  are 
loyal.  Intelligent,  and  Industrious  workers 
and  should  be  rewarded  without  f\irther  de- 
lay. In  simple  justice.  Congress  should  see 
that  this  matter  Is  not  postponed  to  the  next 
session. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  heartily  endorse  every- 
thing said  in  that  editorial.  I  have  re- 
peatedly urged  that  this  Congress  enact 
legislation  which  will  begin  to  do  Justice 
by  these  Federal  employees.  I  again  ex- 
press the  earnest  hope  that  this  Congress 
will  not  adjourn  without  having  passed 
such  legislation. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

or  NIW   TURK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  10,  1948 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record.  I  include  an  edito- 
rial which  appeared  in  the  New  York 
Times  on  Sunday.  May  9,  1948: 
postal  workxrs'  pat 

Some  375,000  Government  postal  workers 
receive  an  annual  average  salary  of  $2,600. 
Tbeae  workers  now  seek  a  permanent  addi- 
tion of  $800  a  year.    Senator  Baldwin  s  bill 


Mundt  SubveriiTC  Activitiet  Control  Bill 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GEORGE  MacKINNON 

OF   MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  10.  1948 
Mr.  MacKinnon.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  article  by 
Raymond  Moley  and  a  release  from  the 
national  public  relations  division  of  the 
American  Legion: 

DISCLOSING    TH«   COMMTJinSTS 

(By  Ramond  Moley) 

The  brief  flurry  of  controversy  between 
Stassen  on  the  one  side  and  Taft  and  Dewey 
on  the  other  about  outlawing  communion 
In  the  United  States  will  probably  have  little 
effect  on  the  result  of  their  contest  for  the 
Presidency.  It  is  reported,  however,  that 
Stassen  has  received  enthusiastic  applause 
when  be  makes  his  plea  for  outlawir.g  the 
Communist  Party.  This  confirms  the  evi- 
dence of  polls  that  a  large  majority  of  people 
favor  outlawing  communism.  The  difficulty 
la  In  method,  and  that  problem  Is  too  tech- 
nical to  be  decided  In  a  political  debate. 

Meanwhile,  the  Thomas  committee  has  re- 
ported the  Mundt  bill  to  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. The  bUl  apparently  goee  as  far 
toward  outlawing  communism  as  th«»  com- 
mittee feels  Is  legaUy  possible.  It  must  be 
remembered  that,  under  our  system,  the 
States  determine  who  shall  vote  and  under 
what  circumstances  a  party  gets  on  the  bal- 
lot. The  Federal  Government  Is  primarily 
concerned  with  communism  as  a  foreign 
agency  or  Influence.  In  that  field.  Federal 
power  Is  very  broad. 

Probably  for  that  reason  the  Miuidt  bill 
alms  in  the  main  at  disclosure  In  order  to 
make  reasonably  certain  that  treatonable, 
subversive,  and  foreign  organizations  will  be 
Identified  and  rendered  harmless.  It  Is  good, 
as  far  as  It  goes.  Real  blotting  out  of  Com- 
munist political  parties  and  activities  de- 
pends upon  the  SUtes  and  upon  what  un- 
predictable courts  may  ultimately  sxistaln. 

A  large  part  of  the  bill  Is  a  preliminary 
statement  of  facts  which  the  committee  has 
deduced  from  hearings  before  the  Thomas 
committee.  It  points  out  that  the  estab- 
lishment   of    totalitarian    government    de- 


stroys free  goverment:  that  there  Is  • 
world-wide  Communist  movenoent  which 
seeks  totalitarianism  by  force,  violence,  and 
secrecy;  that  It  Is  foreign  directed  and  con- 
trolled; and  that  Conununlst  political  organ- 
isations In  the  United  States  are  thus  a 
menace,  properly  subject  to  legal  action. 
Since  the  present  Communist  Party  can  eas- 
Uy  change  its  name,  the  bill  is  not  directed 
at  any  named  group.  It  seeks  to  provide 
legal  means  of  regulating  any  group  or  per- 
son who  fits  Its  definitions. 

Having  defined  with  great  precision  the 
Ideas  and  activities  which  are  deemed  objec- 
tionable, the  bUl  declares  them  to  be  unlaw- 
ful. It  directs  Its  prohibition  upon  activities 
that  seek  to  establish  a  toUlltarlan  govern- 
ment under  the  direction  or  control  of  any 
foreign  agency  or  person.  This  part  of  the 
bill  Is  directed  not  at  members  but  at  olB- 
cers  and  managers  of  organizations. 

The  bill  then  requires  full  dUclosxire  of 
members,  supporter.",  contributors,  and  all 
financial  accounts  of  front  organizations. 

No  one  can  predict  with  certainty  the  atti- 
tude of  the  Supreme  Court  toward  such  a 
piece  of  leglslaUon.  After  the  fantastic  ma- 
jority opinion  of  Mr.  Justice  Murphy  in  the 
Schnelderman  case  In  1M2,  almost  anything 
could  happen.  But  It  seems  clear  that  Con- 
gress can  prohibit  or  punish  (a)  any  secret 
action  on  behalf  of  a  foreign  government, 
(b)  any  active  contplracy  to  overthrow  ovi 
Government  by  force. 

If  the  Murphy  opinion  Is  followed  there 
might  be  some  doubt  about  prohibiting  a 
movement  to  esublleh  a  totalitarian  govern- 
ment. And  It  Is  clear  that  a  person's  mem- 
bership In  a  "front"  organization  cannot  l>e 
made  by  legislative  act  a  presumption  that 
he  shares  the  criminal  responslbUlty  that  at- 
taches to  the  organization.  The  Court  may 
well  require  that  In  a  prosecution  the  Gov- 
ernment produce  evidence  directly  Involving 
the  individual  concerned.  However,  the 
Court  might  now  follow  Chief  Justice  Stone's 
dictum  that  It  is  a  sensible  inference  that  a 
man  can  be  known  by  the  company  he  keeps. 
However,  as  Mr.  Dooley  said,  the  Supreme 
Court  follows  the  election  returns.  It  may 
also  be  following  the  news  from  Europe.  And 
the  personnel  of  the  Court  has  changed  since 
1942. 

In  any  event,  the  Mundt  bill  Is  an  excel- 
lent attempt  to  deal  with  a  grave  problem 
within  constitutional  limits. 

The  brazen  threat  of  William  Z.  Foster, 
chairman  of  the  Communist  Party,  to  Ignore 
the  law  If  the  bill  Is  enacted  should  be  the 
strongest  argument  for  Its  passage.  If  hla 
outfit  chooses,  as  he  says,  "to  go  under- 
ground," It  can  then  be  unearthed.  All  crime 
Is  underground  now,  and  It  Is  the  ptirpose 
of  police  to  dig  It  out. 

Indianapolis,  Ind.— The  American  Legion 
by  unanimous  action  of  Its  national  execu- 
tive committee  today  was  committed  to  all- 
out  support  of  the  Mundt  bUl.  H.  R.  5852. 
known  as  the  Subversive  Activities  Control 
Act  of  1948. 

Introduced  by  Representative  Kaw.  E. 
Mundt,  Republican  of  South  Dakota,  the 
mea£.tire  would  make  It  unlawful  to  take 
part  In  any  activity  aimed  at  Installing  a 
foreign-controlled  totalitarian  government 
In  the  United  States.  It  declares  that  Mos- 
cow directs  a  conspiracy  to  dominate  the 
world.  It  has  been  designed  to  put  a  crimp 
Into  activities  of  Communists  In  America  by 
requiring  among  other  provisions  that  the 
Red  party  file  a  complete  list  of  iu  member- 
ship, that  all  front  organisations  register 
with  the  Attorney  General  each  year,  that 
Communists  be  barred  from  Federal  Jobs  and 
be  denied  American  passports. 

The  legislation  already  has  been  approved 
unanimously  by  the  House  Committee  on 
Un-American  Activities  ol  which  Uwox  i» 
a  member. 
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The  national  executive  committee  adopted 

resolution  on  the  Mundt  bill: 
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That  the  American  Legion  en- 
endorses  H.  R.  5853  and  au- 
Immedlate  mobilization  of  all 
membership,     family     and 
the   American  Legton   to   aid   In 
enactment  by  the  Congress  of  the 
and  we  further  urge  that  the 
provisions  of  H.  R.  5853  be  pub- 
1  rational  American  Legion  publica- 
luickly    as   possible,   so    that   the 
bershlp  may  be  Immediately  ap- 
nature  of  the  bUl." 
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tablished  American  Legion  policy 

subversive  influences:     There- 


Soil  Conservatioo 


of  Louisiana.   Mr.  Speaker. 

leai^e  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 

include  the  following  testimony 

Nelken.  of  Natchitoches,  La., 

House  Agriculture  Commit- 

10.  1948: 


M{y 

fram 


Natchitoches.   La.,   the   oldest 
Louisiana   Purchase   area,   the 
town    in    the    United    States; 
In  Lower  West  Red  River 
District,  and  am  the  owner 
of  a  cotton  and  livestock  alluvial 
am   h«r«   to   speak    in    behalf   of 
eonaarratlon    district    super- 
govern  affairs  in  our  35  districts, 
thousands  of  farmers  cooperat- 
s  in  those  districts.     Mr.  W.  T. 
most   capable    president    of   the 
Association    in    Louisiana,    was 
ttend. 

of   our   farmers   in    Louisiana 

of  our  businessmen  realize  that 

wealth  and  prosperity  stems  from 

country  cannot  be  permanently 

IS  It  has  good,  productive  land 

it.      While   we   may   have    been 

this,  the  important  point  is 

and  began  to  take  action 

too  late.      The  proof  of  our 

determination  is  shown  by  the 

soil-conservation  districts  cover- 

93  percent  of  ovir  State.     All 

except  that  territory  Immedi- 

New    Orleans    is    in    districts. 

you    know,    are    farmer    created, 

and  offer  the  most  demo- 

for   farmers   to   administer 

programs  that  has  ever  occurred 

agriculture.       More    than    99 

the  votes  cast  were   In  favor  of 

of  districts — less   than   1   per- 

their  creation.      We  feel,  gen- 

from  our  end  of  the  line  we 

proper  steps  to  set  up  necessary 

to   handle   the  problem. 
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leClslatlon  at  this  session  that  will  enable 
vw  to  do  the  things  which  need  to  be  done 
in  soil  conservation,  in  the  public  interest, 
which   we  cannot  do  for  ourselves. 

As  supervisors,  we  are  naturally  Interested 
In  any  legislation  pertaining  to  soil  conserva- 
tion. We  have  given  careful  study  to  every 
bill  that  has  been  introduced  that  wou!d 
affect  our  operations.  We  disapproved  the 
Ccoley  bill  and  the  others  Identical  to  it. 
Wo  gave  our  approval  to  the  Jensen  bill, 
although  It  was  not  as  complete  as  we  thought 
It  should  be.  In  studying  the  bills  intro- 
duced this  year,  S.  3318  and  H  R.  6054. 
we  have  taken  a  solid  stand  in  opposition 
to  the  former  and  have  given  cur  full  ap- 
proval to  the  latter.  The  bill  which  was 
developed  by  Chairman  Hopi  and  his  Agricul- 
tural Committee.  In  our  opinion,  provides 
for  the  most  progressive  agricultural  step 
in  the  history  of  eur  country.  We  want 
you  to  know  that  we  appreciate  what  this 
committee  has  done  thus  far  and  to  tell  you 
that  you  have  our  full  support  in  getting  this 
bill  enacted  lifto  law. 

A  great  many  leading  citizens  and  organ- 
ized groups  have  given  their  full  endorse- 
ment to  H.  R.  6054.  I  have  in  my  possession 
resolutions  passed  by  the  Police  Jury  As- 
soclatior\  of  Louisiana,  the  Louisiana  Junior 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  tho  Louisiana 
Wildlife  Federation.  All  of  these  and  many 
otliers  have  voiced  their  complete  approval 
of  the  bill  Introduced  by  Chairman  Hopz. 

Some  of  the  main  reasons  why  we  are  for 
the  Hope  bill  are: 

1.  It  channels  the  soil -conservation  pro- 
gram through  soil-conservation  districts. 
These  districts  are  legal  subdivisions  of  State 
created  by  vote  of  farmers  for  the  sF>cclflc 
purpose  of  administering  soil-conservation 
programs.  There  certainly  is  no  group  closer 
to  the  grass  roots  or  who  understands  better 
the  farmers'  problems  than  do  the  cuper- 
vtaort.  The  bill  also  offers  ample  provisions 
for  giving  assistance  to  farmers  outside  soil- 
conservation  districts. 

3.  The  Hope  bill  brings  together  all  the 
soil  conservation  functions  of  the  Federal 
Government  into  a  single  agency  to  give 
assistance  to  farmers  In  planning  and  apply- 
ing soil  conservation  measures  on  their  land. 
This  Is  highly  desirable  from  the  standpoint 
of  economy  and  greater  efttciency.  Your  bill 
leaves  the  administrative  details  of  organ- 
ization to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture.  I 
think  this  is  sound.  In  contrast  the  Aiken 
bill  goes  so  far  into  program  administration 
as  to  suggest  the  elimination  of  Soli  Con- 
servation Service  regional  offices.  I  should 
like  to  give  you  the  results  of  a  study  I  re- 
cently made  of  one  regional  office.  I  was  sent 
to  Fort  Worth.  Tez..  last  February  by  our 
State  supervisors  association  to  make  a  study 
of  the  regional  office  there.  At  the  request 
of  Mr.  Nolln,  our  State  president.  I  made  a 
verbal  report  to  our  association  and  a  writ- 
ten report  to  our  Louisiana  delegation  in 
Washington.  In  my  letter  to  Senator  Ellkn- 
on  I  stated :  "A  very  careful  study  was  made 
of  the  regional  office  as  to  Its  personnel,  its 
functions,  and  Its  organization.  My  visit  has 
convinced  me  that  it  is  staffed  with  capable, 
sincere,  and  honest  personnel:  that  its  work 
In  relation  to  the  field  is  sound  and  is  doing 
much  to  aid  In  the  dissemination  of  excellent 
soil  conservation  practices  throughout  region 
four. 

"The  organization  of  the  region  on  a  zone 
basis  is  absolutely  sound  and  assures  a  prac- 
tical set-up  predicated  on  similar  land 
problenu. 

•Tn  studying  costs  It  Is  very  apparent  that 
if  the  regional  offices  are  destroyed  and  a 
State  set-up  substituted  over-all  efficiency 
wUl  decline  and  administration  costs  wUl  rise 
tremendously.  The  seven  regions  in  this 
Nation  are  now  doing  the  work  that  would 
be  required  by  each  State  if  it  were  set  up 
on  a  State  basis." 


Even  though  I  am  convinced  of  the  merits 
of  the  regional  plan  that  Is  followed  by  a 
number  of  Government  agencies  and  many 
private  business  organizations  I  am  glad  to 
see  that  the  Hope  bill  has  left  this  and  othtr 
administrative  decision*  to  those  who  wi.l 
administer  the  act. 

3.  The  Hope  bill  contains  a  satisfactory 
provision  for  careful  planning  of  the  entire 
conservation  Job.  It  provides  for  land  con- 
servation and  development  which  not  only 
include*  measures  affecting  hill  land  bvt 
also  drainage.  Irrigation,  flood  control  and 
the  wise  use  of  water  on  alluvial  agricultural 
lands.  It  provides  that  a  land  conservation 
and  development  timetable  would  be  drawi 
up  by  the  United  States  Department  cf 
Agriculture  that  would  show  the  rates  and 
extent  of  land  damage.  It  would  estimate 
the  cost  of  repairing  the  damage,  and  the 
time  required  to  complete  the  Job.  This  we 
believe  to  be  of  paramount  Importance. 

4.  The  bill  would  continue  conservation 
payments  that  are  geared  to  a  soil  conser- 
vation plan.  This  certainly  is  essential  for 
the  wise  expenditure  of  funds  and  the  proper 
application  of  needed  conservation  measxiret. 

5.  It  continues  the  county  agricultural 
Adjustment  Administration  committees  t) 
handle  conservation  payments  and  other 
phases  of  the  agricultural  program  not  re- 
lated to  conservation.  It  is  our  definite  feel- 
ing that  price  supports,  acreage  control,  crop 
Insurance  and  other  activities  of  that  typs 
should  continue  to  l>e  the  responsibility  of 
Triple  A   (PMA). 

6.  The  bin  provides  that  the  Agricultural 
Extension  Service  will  have  responsibility  for 
the  educational  part  of  the  program.  Wa 
feel  this  is  proper.  It  Is  very  gratifying  t) 
note  the  provisions  in  the  bill  that  requlrj 
the  Extension  Service  to  enter  into  a  memo- 
randum of  understanding  with  the  district 
setting  forth  in  a  definite  way  what  is  to  b-J 
furnished.  The  Soil  Conservation  Service  ii 
the  only  agency  that  has  done  this  In  ths 
past  and  it  has  proven  most  helpful  in 
planning   our   district   activities. 

On  the  whole.  I  think  this  is  the  soundes- 
legUlatlon  in  behalf  of  agriculture  that  I 
have  seen.  If  there  is  a  single  Item  In  tho 
biU  to  which  I  would  object  it  would  be  th<t 
changing  of  the  name  of  the  Soil  Conserva- 
tion Service. 

In  business  the  name  of  a  going  concern  in 
worth  money.  I  am  glad  to  note  that  yon 
would  retain  the  names  of  the  Forest  Service 
and  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service.  They 
have  come  to  mean  something  to  the  public. 
The  name  SoU  Conservation  Service  has  like- 
wise come  to  be  recognised  nationally  ane 
internationally  as  representing  a  highly 
skilled  organization.  Since  the  agricultural 
land  service  functions  would  be  geared  to 
land  capabilities  and  technical  assistance 
things  the  Soil  Conservation  Service  has  been 
noted  for.  I  suggest  that  "Soil  Conservation 
Service"  be  substituted  for  "Agricultural  Land 
Service." 

In  conclusion  may  I  say  that  we  do  not 
expect  the  Federal  Government  to  do  the 
whole  Job  of  soil  conservation.  Our  farmers 
should  and  are  bearing  their  proportionate 
share  of  the  cost  amounting  to  two-thirds  to 
three-fourths  of  the  total.  In  addition,  our 
State  legislature  Is  appropriating  $250,000  per 
year  to  soli  conservation  districts  to  help 
speed  up  and  carry  out  the  program.  We  are 
going  to  ask  them  to  double  that  amount 
for  the  next  3  years.  We  are  asking  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  provide  the  national 
guidance  on  this  national  problem — to  give 
us  needed  technical  help  in  a  larger 
amount — to  provide  some  type  of  conserva- 
tion payment  and  to  get  the  legislation 
worked  out  and  into  action  this  year.  Soil 
conservation  is  a  "must"  and  we  believe  the 
Hope  bill  should  be  passed  by  both  Houses 
In  Its  present  form  at  this  session  of  Congress. 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  10,  1948 

Mr.  JONKMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rbc- 
OPD,  I  include  the  following  article  by  Ju- 
nius B.  Wood,  from  Nation's  Business  for 
May  1948:  ' 

Can  Russia  Win  a  SHOorkNC  War? 
(By  Junius  B.  Wood) 

The  Soviet  Union  insists  that  it  does  not 
want  a  war  with  the  United  States.  Under 
Moscow's  definition  of  war.  Its  insistence  is 
truthful  as  of  this  date.  Only  shooting,  and 
on  a  grand  scale,  is  war  as  Moscow  uses  the 
word  The  Soviet  Union  does  not  rate  luelf 
strong  enough  at  present  for  a  shooting  war. 

It  is  strong  enough,  and  Its  tactics  have 
been  perfected  over  the  years,  for  a  political 
war.  It  Is  waging  that  sort  of  war  with  the 
United  States  as  Its  chief  enemy. 

Washington  'vas  slow  to  admit  that  a  war 
of  politics  wa&  being  won  l>ehlnd  a  barrage 
of  words  and  broken  agreements.  That  role 
of  futUlty  and  frustration  is  enoed.  On  the 
day  President  Truman  addressed  Congress. 
Britain.  France,  Belgulm.  the  Netherlands, 
and  Luxemburg  formed  a  50-year  economic 
and  mUitary  alliance 

Western  Kurope  and  the  democratic  world 
are  meeting  the  challenge.  The  costly  lesson 
of  other  wars  is  not  forgotten.  Germany  and 
Japan  professed  peace  while  their  armaments 
were  made  ready.  If  their  diplomatic  ag- 
gressions had  been  met.  the  rest  of  the  world 
would  not  have  been  caught  unprepared. 
This  time  the  weapons  of  peace  and  economy 
will  be  used  In  the  political  war  to  prevent 
another  world  conflagration. 

So  far.  the  Soviet  Union  has  won  every 
battle:  IMO.  Estonia.  Latvia,  and  Lithuania; 
1M4.  Yugoslavia  and  Karelia;  1945.  Poland 
and  Albania;  1946.  Rumania;  1947,  Hungary; 
1948,  Bulgaria  and  Czechoslovakia. 

When  Asia  Is  Included,  some  750.000  square 
mUes  and  30^,000.000  persons  have  been 
added  to  the  empire  where  a  picture  of  Stalin 
and  the  hammer  and  sickle  look  down  on 
public  meetings. 

This  political  conflict  locks  the  world  in 
a  social  death  grip  between  democracy  and 
dictatorship,  between  free  people  and  p>eople 
who  are  ruled,  between  those  who  have  a 
comfortable  and  safe  living  and  others  who 
follow  a  will-o'-the-wisp  of   false  promises. 

Democracy,  as  we  know  it,  demands  that 
individuals  and  nations  be  strong  for  their 
mutual  prosperity  and  happiness.  Democ- 
racy, as  Moscow  misuses  the  word,  means 
that  one  nation  shall  be  strong  and  all  others 
weak  and  obedient  to  its  orders.  Under  the 
first,  the  weaker  are  helped  until  all  can 
stand  alone.  That  is  the  American  goal. 
Under  the  other,  the  program  will  not  be 
complete  until  all  are  subjugated.  That  U 
the  Soviet  goal. 

The  World  War.  which  others  fought  to 
end  all  wars,  was  for  Russia  but  another 
step  in  the  greater  program  which  stretches 
on  through  future  years.  America's  thoughts 
and  efforts  were  centered  on  finishing  the 
big  Job.  CommunUt  eyes  were,  and  still  are. 
fixed  on  a  more  distant  goal. 

They  do  not  fight  the  cold  war  with 
words  alone.  Under  the  clamor  Moscow  has 
trained  agents  for  revolution  who  work  in 
their  home  countries,  including  the  United 
States.  They  foment — underground  in  some 
countries,  openly  in  others — strikes,  riots, 
sabotage,  and  trouble.  Moscow  and  the  Red 
Army  are  shadows  in  the  background. 


But  the  United  States  has  learned  fast  in 
a  few  months.  It  realizes  that  comm^anlsm 
and  democracy  cannot  be  mixed. 

This  wakening  means  that  Communists 
will  not  be  entrenched  in  American  organi- 
eatlons  to  continue  their  war  of  words  and 
wrecking.  The  party  falthfxil  who  obsy  or- 
ders from  Moscow  must  work  under  their 
true  colors.  Light  has  been  turned  on  them 
In  Government  departments.  Labor  tmlons 
have  decided  that  Moscow's  policies  are  not 
for  the  good  of  the  American  worklngman 
or  American  industry.  Civic,  social,  and 
political  groups  now  Identify  the  voices 
which  echo  an  alien  master. 

Moscow  professes  to  see  this  domestic 
housecleaning  and  our  efforts  to  rehabilitate 
EJurope  as  acts  of  aggression.  For  years  it 
has  dinned  into  the  ears  of  its  own  people 
and  the  rest  of  the  world  that  the  United 
States  Is  preparing  for  war.  When  that  war 
comes,  says  Moscow.  It  will  find  the  Amer- 
ican people  divided,  and  partisans  of  the 
Soviet  Union  will  take  over  the  Government. 

Moscow's  Kremlin  glories  In  an  ar..T3y  of 
3.000.000  and  counts  an  additional  1,000.000 
from  Its  satellite  states.  Its  field  marshals 
declare  that  they  could  march  to  the  English 
Channel  and  occupy  all  of  Europe  in  48 
hours. 

Moscow  does  not  permit  the  world  to  see 
what  is  behind  th's  Immense  army  but  facts 
which  do  leak  out — differing  from  what  Mos- 
cow distributes  to  frighten  the  world — are 
informative.' 

In  spite  of  aU  the  txsasting  Eind  swaggering 
of  the  Soviet  leaders,  is  Russia  really  in  a 
position  to  wage  a  shooting  war  with  the 
United  States?  Is  her  industrialization  far 
enough  along  to  allow  her  to  do  so?  Let's 
see  how  the  record  stacks  up. 

Materials  and  men  must  be  mobilized  to 
fight  a  war.  More  millions  are  needed  for 
production  than  for  fighting.  In  World  War 
n,  the  United  States  shouldered  much  of  the 
production  burden  for  the  Soviet  Union. 
Lend-lease  gave  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist 
Republics  a  boost  in  the  war,  and  reparations 
have  primed  the  pump  since  then.  The  So- 
viet Union  received  around  $11,000,000,000 
In  lend-lease  and  has  collected  an  estimated 
$12,000,000,000  worth  of  material  and  tjqulp- 
ment  in  reparations.  In  the  same  yea-s,  the 
United  States  distributed  $15,000,000,000  for 
rehabilitation  in  addition  to  lend-leE^e. 

The  Kremlin  does  not  expect  this  per- 
formance to  be  repeated. 

As  for  the  countries  brought  into  the  So- 
viet orbit,  less  remunerative  trade  agree- 
ments have  replaced  reparations.  Although 
Moscow  can  specify  what  It  wants  from  them, 
none  Is  likely  to  have  such  a  reservoir  of 
materials  as  the  United  States  provided,  and 
any  cash  trade  with  the  rest  of  the  world 
depends  on   Moscow's  approval. 

None  of  them  is  likely  greatly  to  increase 
Russia's  strength  in  the  necessities  for  a 
modern  war.  The  necessities  include  effi- 
cient workers,  ample  food  supplies,  smooth- 
running  Industry,  sufficient  output  of  Iron, 
steel  and  oil  and,  above  all,  transportation. 

Although  the  Russian  people  do  not  know, 
the  Kremllr  leaders  have  no  illusions  about 
Russian  potential  In  those  fields. 

WORKERS 

Efficiency  of  the  Individual  worker  Is  a 
controlling  factor  in  national  production. 
The  number  of  men  or  machines  does  not 
tell  the  story.  Output  Is  what  counts. 
The  doubtful  efficiency  of  Soviet  workers  is  a 
daily  topic  In  the  Government-controlled 
press.  Peasants  and  factory  workers,  super- 
vises, managers,  and  even  high  commissars 
are  pilloried  as  cheats  and  failures. 

Nor  do  population  figures  indicate  the 
nuihber  available  for  work  as  in  other  coun- 
tries. In  addition  to  meeting  material 
shortag.'s  in  the  last  war.  American  lend- 
lease  is  credited  with  releasing  4.000.000  men 
from  Russian  farms  and  factories  for  mili- 


tary service.    Moscow  cbnnot  count  on  them 
for  another  conflict. 

Also,  ir  normal  times  about  one-fotirth  at 
Russia's  adult  males  are  eliminated  from 
the  productive  labor  field.  Millions  are  in 
the  army,  several  times  as  many  in  concen- 
tration camps,  and  inefficient  forced  labor. 
Swarms  of  functionaries  necessary  for  a 
police  state  and  many  thousand  uprooted 
exiles  from  satellite  countries  are  a  direct 
loss  in  Soviet  manpower  and  a  heavy  burden 
on  the  country's  national  economy. 

rooD 

Without  food  the  human  machine  stops 
qtilcker  in  war  than  in  peace.  Crops  in 
fields  or  on  the  backs  of  animals  must  be 
processed  to  meet  consumer  needs  or  to  sup- 
ply armies.  With  every  6-year  plan,  the 
workers  and  peasants  are  told  that  they  are 
the  most  contented  people  in  the  world  and 
that  all  their  needs  wiU  be  supplied  when 
the  brief  program  is  finished 

The  promised  plethora  of  consumer  goods 
never  is  realized  and  the  ballyhoo  starts  for 
another  5  years  of  sacrifice.  The  present 
admonition  to  continue  doing  without  is 
stimulated  by  hysterical  official  alarms  that 
the  United  States  is  preparing  to  attack  their 
homeland. 

Consumer  production  in  Russia  is  always 
sidetracked  for  heavy  industry.  First,  be- 
cause of  fighting  a  war.  and  now  by  a 
drummed-up  fear  of  one.  Last  December 
13,000  new  stores  were  opened  with  much 
fanfare.  Yet.  the  shelves  of  the  old  ones 
were  never  full.  Bumper  crops  are  officially 
reported  but  food  is  scarce  in  the  cities. 

A  diplomat  who  left  Moscow  after  ration 
cards  were  abolished  and  the  ruble  was  re- 
valued quotes  the  price  of  one  egg  at  32  cents 
in  state  stores  and  50  cents  in  consumer  co- 
operatives. These  stores  did  not  have  eggs 
but  one  could  be  had  for  80  cents  In  the  so- 
called  open  stores.  The  official  price  for 
milk  was  80  cents  a  quart  but  the  only  sup- 
ply was  In  the  open  stores  which  charged 
$1.60  In  December  and  $2.80  in  January. 
Turkey  was  $4.55  a  pound. 

PBCM)UCT10H 

Industrial  production  to  "outstrip  capital- 
ist United  States"  is  the  hope  of  the  Soviet 
Union.  Though  contradictory,  its  people 
also  are  told  that  Communist  economy  Is 
self-sufficient  and  more  efficient  than  capi- 
talism. They  were  not  told  about  the  aid 
received,  and  still  received,  from  the  United 
States — tanks,  trucks,  munitions,  railroad 
equipment,  tractors,  and  other  supplies 
The  American  Ambassador  protested  at  the 
silence. 

Since  then,  the  national  glorification  has 
improved  on  silence  and  Moscow  now  Informs 
its  people  that  American  armies  fought  In 
Russian-built  tanks  and  airplanes.  Soviet 
citizens  are  told  that  they,  alone  and  un- 
aided, are  rebuilding  their  Industry.  They 
are  not  told  that  the  tiorblnes  for  the  big 
Dnepropetrovsk  hydroelectric  plant  are  being 
built  and  installed  by  the  Newport  News 
Shipbuilding  &  Drydock  Co.  or  that  the  three 
giant  generators  of  the  intended  nine  were 
put  in  by  International  General  Electric. 

They  are  told  that  Russians  Invented  or 
discovered  penicillin,  the  steam  engine. 
Ughtnlftg  rod.  arc  and  incandescent  lights, 
combustion  motor,  ship  propeller,  winged 
transportation,  the  processing  of  iron  and 
steel  and  finally  nuclear  fission.  No  e:x- 
planatlon  is  given  as  to  why  making  the  ideas 
practical  was  left  to  others. 

The  big  effort  of  the  present  5-year  plan 
which  ends  in  1950  has  been  to  restore  the 
wrecked  industries  In  the  Ukraine  and  west- 
ern Russia  and  to  erect  new  ones  east  of  the 
Urals.  German  destruction  was  thorough 
and  the  rebuilding  is  impressive,  but  indus- 
trial production  has  not  reached  the  1940 
level.  The  share  for  civil  industry  has 
acttially  decreased  in  many  lines. 
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nON    AND   STXZL 

Steel  are  the  backbone  of  every 

war  or  In  peace.     Prom   1928  to 

production  Increased  until  only 

outranked    the    Soviet    Union    In 

United  States  was  far  ahead, 

cafjita  output  In  Germany.  England, 

was  several  times  that  of  Russia. 

Soviet  Union  no  longer  dep>ended 

engineers  and  machines  to  erect 

mills.     But  war  destroyed  60  per- 

plant  capacity  and  present  pro- 

not  reached  prewar  levels. 

prewar  capacity  was  inadequate 

a  modest  program  of  consumer 

nor  was  It  geared  to  that  type," 

of  the  U.  S.  S.  R.  division  of 

Department   writes.     "Optl- 

Riu^lan  planners  do  not  expect  enough 

v  pply  all  types  of  domestic  needs 
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319.000  and  308.000  metric  tons  of  rails, 
roughly  40  percent  of  the  Soviet  Union's  re- 
quirements. 

The  only  considerable  highways,  outside 
of  city  streets,  are  from  Moscow  to  Lenin- 
grad. Minsk  and  Kharkov.  Roads  and  city 
pavements  are  so  rough  that  actuaries  limit 
the  life  span  of  an  automobile  to  8.000  miles. 

When  ice  melts,  rivers  which  flow  into  the 
Arctic  Ocean  are  transportation  arteries. 
New  canals  have  been  dug  by  slave  labor 
while  other  countries  are  abandoning  that 
slow  transportation  of  departed  generations 
Old  wood  burners  of  Czarlst  days  still  wheece 
on  the  rivers  but  few  new  ones  move  on  the 
Inland  waterways.  For  a  country  of  Its  size. 
its  commercial  shipping  and  fleet  are  negli- 
gible. 

The  Sorlet  Union  Is  rich  In  material  re- 
sources and  population  but  extremely  poor 
in  production  compared  to  these  potentials. 
Its  newspapers  are  enlivened  with  announce- 
ments of  new  factories  and  discoveries  of 
new  resources  and  daily  complaints  of  short- 
ages, shoddy  goods,  and  Inefficient  manage- 
ment and  work. 

rOaXICN     TXAOE    SMAIX 

Though  the  Soviet  Union  looms  large  in 
world  politics  and  problems.  Its  role  in 
world  trade  is  small.  Our  exports  to  that 
country,  last  year,  were  valued  at  •149.129.- 
000.  slightly  more  than  1  percent  of  the  total 
exports  from  the  United  States.  As  one- 
third  of  these  exports  were  the. last  trickles 
of  UNRRA  and  lend-lease.  Soviet  purchases 
actually  were  only  seven -tenths  of  I  per- 
cent. Purchases  exceeded  gifts  for  the  flrst 
time  In  several  years. 

In  1944.  U  S.  S.  R  paid  the  United  States 
for  94.000.000  worth  of  supplies  and  was 
presented  with  126.000.000  worth  from 
UNRRA  and  94.443  000.000  by  lend-lease.  Its 
sales  to  the  United  States,  last  year— mostly 
furs,  manganese,  chrome,  and  platinum — 
were  $77,000,000  or  13  percent  of  our  total 
Imports.  Foreign  aid  gives  the  United  States 
a  highly  favorable  trade  balance,  mostly  at 
our  taxi>ayers'  expense. 

The  Kremlin  skirts  as  close  to  the  dan- 
gerous border  of  a  shooting  war  as  possible. 
It  wages  a  war  of  Ideologies  whose  spoils  of 
victory  can  be  substantial.  It  enforces  unity 
at  home  and  fosters  dissension  In  all  other 
countries.  It  delights  In  trying  the  patience 
and  good  nature  of  the  United  States.  Its 
diplomacy  is  skillful  but.  now  that  the  pat- 
tern is  known,  is  not  mysterious.  Knowing 
a  clever  opponent's  game,  we  should  be  able 
to  call  the  plays. 


Tbe  Chrutiao  Science  Monitor  Farori  the 
Proposed  SubrersiTe  ActiTities  Control 
Act  of  1948 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
ow 

HON.  CHARLES  J.  KERSTEN 

or  wtscomw 

IN  THI  HOUra  OP  nmKMTATIVM 

Monday.  May  10.  1948 

Mr.  KERSTEN  of  WUJofuln  Mr. 
flptaker.  I  wUh  to  Include  in  mjr  rcourkt 
ma  MUtorUl  of  the  Chrlsttea  tdence 
Monitor  appearlnc  therein  on  April  16. 
IMS.  teftrlng  on  tht  OMMure  that  will  be 
dftwUd  In  the  Room  within  n  few  dayi 
pertalnlnf  to  the  control  of  communism 
tn  the  United  States.  Following  u  thd 
editorial : 


m  TMS  ueirr 
Is  tlMre  anyttiing  lecistation   can  do  to 
disarm    Communut    activities    within    Mm 
United  tutes  without  smothering  tbe  rttal 


spark  of  a  free  society — self-criticism  and  the 
liberty  to  adapt  to  changing  needs? 

This  newspaper  believes  there  Is,  and  from 
time  to  time  has  suggested  some  of  the  out- 
lines. Briefed  and  brotight  together,  here 
they  are: 

1.  Keep  communism  above  ground  as  much 
as  possible.  EX>n't  outlaw  the  Communist 
Party — challenge  it  to  debate  Its  cause  in 
public. 

3  Subject  the  party,  however,  and  every 
possible  fringe  organization  to  the  principle 
of  self-ldentlflcatlon — that  Is,  require  them 
to  register  and  to  reveal  periodically  their 
ofBcers,  their  connections,  and  the  sources 
of  their  support 

3.  Permit  any  individual  or  organization 
ofBclally  named  as  Communist  or  otherwise 
subversive  the  right  of  Judicial  review.  In 
the  atmosphere  of  today,  the  consequences 
of  such  naming  demand  the  protections  of 
the  right  to  good  repute. 

The  House  Committee  on  Un-American 
Activities  has  come  up  with  a  bill  which,  in 
many  respects,  conforms  to  these  speclflca- 
ttons. 

In  rejecting  the  Idea  of  outlawing  the 
Cor^munlst  Party,  this  committee  goes  along 
with  the  views  of  such  public  flgiuss  as 
Morris  Ernst,  Donald  R.  Richberg,  and  Louis 
Waldman  on  the  liberal  side,  and  of  J.  Ed- 
gar Hoover  and  Oov.  Thomas  E.  Dewey  on  the 
more  conservative. 

The  bill  would  make  It  possible  to  prose- 
cute Communist  leaders,  not  as  officials  of  a 
political  party,  but  Insofar  as  It  might  be 
proved  that  they  knowingly  and  willfully 
advocate  the  overthrow  of  the  Government 
of  the  United  States,  by  any  means. 

If  the  bill  proves  free  from  hidden  Jokers, 
those  who  oppose  communism,  but  have 
been  alarmed  at  the  way  this  committee 
has  tried  to  get  at  It,  should  rejoice.  Here 
at  last,  may  be  something  constructive. 


Four-Year  Term  for  Congressmen 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  OREN  HARRIS 

or  aULANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  10.  1948 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  few 
days  ago  I  proposed  an  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  to 
Increase  the  term  of  the  Members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  4  years. 
Much  Interest  has  been  manifested  In 
this  proposal. 

Mr.  Alex  H.  Washburn,  editor  of  the 
Hope  Star,  a  dally  paper  at  Hope.  Ark.. 
has  written  a  very  fine  front-page  edi- 
torial In  his  column.  Our  Dally  Bread, 
which  appeared  In  the  dally  edition  of 
May  5.  1948 

For  the  Information  of  those  Inter- 
eated.  I  Include  the  editorial: 

rotm-nss  rwuu  rem  oommamMxmt 

Od  of  tht  major  eoMs  of  government  under 
a  rspubllc  is  the  holding  of  thotuands  of  elec- 
tions, neeessary  if  the  people  are  to  rule— 
a  vital  link  in  the  preaerratum  of  liberties 
that  were  won  by  the  bardeet  from  absolute 
nonarchs  and  dictators. 

But  as  government  spreads  out  in  Amer« 
tea  to  encompass  mors  phasss  of  civilian  life 
tlM  Federal  organisation,  in  particular,  be- 
•omes  Increasingly  sensitive  to  loeal  iseites 
and  a  defect  appears  tn  tbe  great  structure : 
Congfessmen  are  tn  oAas  bvt  1  fear  before 
they  have  to  lessen  attontloa  to  fosww- 
ment  In  order  to  prepare  for  a  now  si— tlon 
back  tKNM. 
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It  Is  becoming  Increasingly  obvious  that  If 
local  issues  are  to  continue  to  Interfere  with 
truly  Federal  business,  and  no  additional 
protection  is  given  the  men  who  represent  us 
In  Washington,  then  the  quality  of  govern- 
ment will  be  no  l)etter  than  the  aljsolute 
minimum. 

When  the  Constitution  established  the 
congressional  term  at  2  years  the  term  Itself 
was  not  particularly  Important.  All  that  the 
founders  Intended  was  to  make  sure  that 
while  the  entire  Nation  voted  for  President 
the  Sen.ite  and  House  should  represent  a 
cross  section  of  local  sentiment — the  Sen- 
ators by  States,  the  RepresenUtlves  by  dis- 
tricts within  each  State.  Thus  there  would 
t>e  a  proper  balance  t>etwecn  local  and  na- 
tional interests  In  determining  the  course  of 
Federal  legislation. 

But  the  Senators  with  their  6-year  term 
are  better  able  to  show  a  concrete  record  of 
accomplishment  than  are  the  Representa- 
tives, who,  elected  for  only  2  years,  are  at 
the  mercy  of  every  heated  controversy  that 
may  spring  up  back  home,  however  brief. 
So  long  as  the  people  do  finally  vote  for  or 
against  a  man  does  It  matter  a  great  deal, 
under  our  basic  principles  of  government, 
whether  that  voting  Is  done  every  2  years 
or  every  4?  Some  States  elect  a  governor 
for  4  years,  others  choose  the  chief  execu- 
tive every  2  years,  usually  honoring  him  with 
a  second  term.  But  It  Is  the  general  opin- 
ion over  the  coimtry  that  the  4-year  guber- 
natorial office  makes  for  a  more  stable  gov- 
ernment— end  we  may  be  ready  to  entertain 
a  similar  thought  with  respect  to  Congress- 
men. 

Anyway,  our  own  Okkm  Haesis.  Seventh 
Arkansas  District  Congressman,  has  brought 
the  matter  Up  in  Washington  with  a  reso- 
lution looking  toward  a  constitutional 
amendment  to  esublish  the  4-year  term  for 
BepresenUtlves.  It  doesn't  affect  Mr.  HA«aia, 
at  course.  Constitutional  amendmenU  take 
years  for  enactment.  But  It  is  a  beginning— 
and  considering  how  complex  our  Federal 
Government  has  grown  in  modern  times  it 
seems  to  me  to  be  a  step  in  the  right 
direction. 
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Mr.  KELLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  most 
every  American  cltlfen  would  do  every- 
thing he  could  to  prevent  the  activities 
of  any  orgtnlatlon  which  had  for  Its 
purpose  the  overthrow  of  this  Oovem- 
■Mit  by  force  or  violence.  However,  It 
QtcUTw  to  me  that  within  the  la<t  few 
years  we  have  lost  aax  penpecUve  and 
are  IncUned  to  MC  ftaosU  In  every  corner. 
In  our  eflorU  to  prevent  subversive 
activities  we  have  even  gone  so  far  as 
to  attempt  legUlatlon  which  would  re- 
strict the  rights  of  the  entire  citizenry. 
It  la  a  case  of  tnimlng  down  the  bouse  to 
get  rid  of  the  rau. 

Tbe  House  will  have  before  It  In  a  few 
days  tbc  Mundt  bill,  whkh  Is  an  attempt 
to  daatroy  the  Communist  Party  and  any 
front  which  tiMit  party  might  set  up. 
But  In  so  dotal  we  would  place  a  great 
deal  of  power  In  the  hands  of  the  Attor- 
nty  Otearal.  power  which  cculd  be  used 
%§  distroy  the  liberties  of  other  f  rcups 


of  people  In  this  country.    The  definition 

of  subversive  could  be  applied  to  other 
organizations  besides  Communists. 

Under  permission  to  include  extran- 
eous matter.  I  am  submitting  an  editorial 
on  this  subject  from  the  Washington 
Post  of  Simday,  May  9 : 

REGISTERING   COMMtTNISTS 

In  the  aftermath  of  World  War  I.  when 
this  country  endured  its  first  spasm  of  com- 
miphobia  and  when  A.  Mitchell  Palmer's  Red 
raids  and  deportation  delirium  were  at  their 
height,  the  late  Senator  Borah  made  a  wise 
observation  worth  remembering: 

■'The  safeguards  of  our  liberty  are  not  so 
much  In  danger  from  those  "who  openly  op- 
pose them  as  from  those  who,  professing  to 
believe  In  them,  are  willing  to  Ignore  them 
when  found  Inconvenient  for  their  purpose; 
the  former  we  can  deal  with,  but  the  latter, 
professing  loyalty,  either  by  precept  or  exam- 
ple, undermine  the  very  first  principles  of 
our  Government  and  are  far  the  more  dan- 
gerous." 

Nowhere  have  the  safeguards  of  our  liberty 
been  professed  more  vociferously  than  In  the 
House  Committee  on  Un-American  Activities. 
Yet  nowhere  have  they  been  so  feared  as 
sources  of  weakness  rather  than  of  strength; 
nowhere  have  they  been  so  Ignored  and  un- 
dermined. The  legislation  now  recommended 
by  that  committee  "to  protect  the  United 
States  against  un-American  and  subversive 
activities."  framed  with  unwonted  care  and 
with  Indubitable  sincerity  but  framed  never- 
theless In  fear  and  in  doubt  of  the  resiliency 
of  American  institutions,  is  directly  in  point. 

The  committee  bill,  in  effect,  sets  up  new 
standards  of  treason,  circumventing  the  care- 
ful safeguards  against  prosecution  for  that 
crime  specified  In  the  Constitution.  After 
asserting,  as  a  legislative  finding  of  fact,  that 
individuals  who  willfully  participate  in  the 
world  Communist  movement  "repudiate  their 
allegiance  to  the  United  States,"  the  bill 
provides  for  a  SIO.OOO  fine.  10  years'  imprison- 
ment, and  loss  of  United  States  citizenship 
for  those  w^ho  "attempt  in  any  manner"  to 
establish  here  a  foreign-controlled  totalitar- 
ian dictatorship  Thus  mere  advocacy  of 
such  a  change  would  be  made  a  crime — In 
plain  contravention  of  the  First  Amendment 
If  not  of  the  treason  clause  Itself.  Advocacy 
of  a  foreign -controlled  dictatorship  Is.  of 
course,  thorougiily  odious.  But  does  It  actu- 
ally constitute  so  clear  and  present  a  danger 
to  the  security  of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment as  to  warrant  a  gag  upon  the  freedom 
of  expression  which  is  that  Government's 
greatest  source  of  strength? 

The  bUl.  after  reciting  tediously  vague  and 
involved  definitions  of  Communist  political 
organizations  and  Communist-front  organ- 
izations, empowers  the  Attorney  General  to 
place  voluntary  associations  of  American  cit- 
izens m  one  or  the  other  of  these  categortss. 
It  docs,  to  be  sure,  provuis  for  bsarlngs  and 
for  judicial  review  o<  bis  ilsctsloos  s  grsster 
deference  to  due  proesss  tiian  tht  Presi- 
dent's loyalty  order  now  aflords.  But  this 
Is  still  an  authority  altogether  Ineompatlbls 
wltb  s  government  oT  laws.  It  ts  an  autbor- 
Ity  to  stIfiDSttze  whole  groups  of  citizens  ss 
dtsloysl,  to  inflict  on  them,  without  trial, 
extremely  stringsnt  psosJttSS.  and  eflsctlvtly 
to  limit  their  frssdon  of  sspwsion.  Under 
the  terms  of  the  bill,  sn  Attorosy  General 
might  well  feci  warrantsd  la  dasslfytng 
Henry  Wallace's  thu-d  party  as  s  Communist 
political  orgstttrAtlon  or  s  C^mimuntst-front 
organization.  Either  classification  would  be 
tantamotmt  to  proscription. 

In  hU  report  on  the  bill,  BeprcsenUtive 
UvMvi.  who  was  lU  principal  author,  ob- 
served  tbst  "ws  cannot  consistently  criticize 
tbe  Communist  fovemnents  of  Burope  for 
supprcMlng  opposition  political  psrtlss  if  we 
resort  to  th«  came  toulttsrUn  methods  here." 
How  very  true,  exposure,  he  ssys,  is  the  pri- 
mary need.    But  when  exposure  tskes  the 


form  of  official  stigmatizaticn  and  is  attend- 
ed by  the  imposition  of  t«ver«  handicaps,  it 
amounts  to  suppression.  And  once  this  sort 
of  suppression  is  permitted,  it  is  bound  to  be 
applied  not  alone  to  actual  Communists  but 
to  dissenters  and  nonconformists  of  every 
kind.  The  end  is  a  suppression  of  liberty  In 
the  name  of  security. 

The  tactics  of  the  Soviet  dictatorship  and. 
in  particular,  its  use  of  Communist  parties 
as  fifth  columns  present  a  real  and  grave 
problem  to  free  societies.  But  since  the  es- 
sence of  the  problem  Is  how  to  remain  free, 
it  will  not  be  solved  by  sacrificing  freedom. 
There  are  measures  now  on  the  statute  books 
which,  in  the  circumstances  of  the  times, 
should  be  strengthened  or  extended — the  Mc- 
Cormack  Act.  and  the  Voorhis  Act — requir- 
ing registration  of  agents  of  foreign  prin- 
cipals and  of  organizations  serving  foreign 
governments.  This  newspaper  has  also  in- 
dorsed a  propoeal  of  the  President's  Commit- 
tee on  Civil  RighU  to  require  all  organiza- 
tions soliciting  funds  from  the  general  pub- 
lic to  publish  their  membership  lists  and 
render  a  financial  accounting  as  to  the 
sources  of  their  funds  and  the  nature  of  their 
expenditures. 

Unlike  the  Mundt  bUl,  these  require- 
ments are  general  in  application,  ?  ot  in- 
vidious. "There  Is  incontrovertible  evi- 
dence," said  Mr.  Mundt  In  his  report,  "of  the 
fsc.  that  the  Communist  Party  of  the  United 
States  is  dominated  by  such  totalitarian  dic- 
tatorship and  that  it  is  one  of  the  principal 
Instrumentalities  used  by  the  world  commun- 
ist movement,  directed  from  within  that  to- 
talitarian dictatorship."  If  this  be  Indeed  a 
fact,  let  the  Department  of  Justice  proceed 
forthwith  to  prosecute  Communists  under 
the  McCormack  Act  and  the  Communist 
Party  under  the  Voorhis  Act  and  test  the 
Issue,  as  It  should  be  tested,  before  a  court 
of  law. 

The  ancient  right  of  Americans  who  are 
not  foreign  agents,  who  are  voicing  only  their 
own  independent  convictions,  to  advocate  a 
change  in  their  Government — even,  in  the 
words  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence, 
"to  abolish  it  and  to  institute  new  govern- 
ment, laying  its  foundation  on  such  prin- 
ciples and  organizing  its  powers  in  such 
form  as  to  them  shall  seem  most  likely  to 
effect  their  safety  and  happiness" — Is  no  mere 
luxury  to  be  enjoyed  only  In  untroubled 
times.  It  Is  the  real  reason  why  this  Govern- 
ment has  never  been  successfully  assailed. 
It  is  what  makes  America  tinconquerable. 


National  atkolic  Welfare  Coucil  News 
Service  Comments  Favorably  on  Pro- 
posed New  Sabverstve  Actrvitiei  Con- 
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Mr,  KERSTEN  of  Wl»ir^n«ln.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  Reverend  John  F.  Cronln,  of 
the  NCWC.  points  out  the  flood  of  mis- 
represMitatlon  now  forthcoming  from 
the  CoQUDunl>(t  press  with  regard  to  th« 
proposed  Subversive  Actlvltlas  Control 
Act  of  IMS.  A'  the  Conununl>'ts  havt 
trlckod  H«nry  Wallace  into  forming  a 
third  party   for   them  In   the  Unltad 
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8«T  TO    LAUNCH    AIX-ODT    WA«   ON 

TO  cuiia  sirBVEXsivx  caocps 
(By  Rev.  Jbhn  F.  Cronln.  S.  3..  written  for 
NCWC  News  Service) 
WASHiNcroN,  May  1. — The  American  Corn- 
has  annoixnced  a  major  cam- 
the   enactment    of    the    pro- 
Activltlea   Control   Act   of 
national    board    has    announced 
fight  to  the  last  ditch."   and 
>fflcUU8    of    the    party    have   said 
t  determination  that  "one  thing 
do  Is  register."      A  major  pro- 
bill  Is  to  require  the  Communist 
with  the  Dejpartment  of  Justice 
ind  addresses  of  Its  members. 
Coipmunlst    attack    upon    the    bill 
all-time  high  for  vilification  and 
itatcmckit.      They  charged  that  the  bill 
America  overnight  into  "a  police 
t  strikes,  and  make  the  sllght- 
kctlvlty  a  criminal  oCttMe. 
3asU  of   these  dtotortlons.   Com- 
iin  to  rally  misguided  liberals  and 
flood  Washington  with  protesu 
proposed  law.     To  the  Reds  this 
e  for  survival   and   they   Intend 
weapon  unused. 
)f  the  text  of  the  bill  shows  hew 
the  Communist   mlsrepresenta- 
contents.      There  are  three  Im- 
in   the  bill.      The  first  Is  a 
t  world  communism  seeks  power 
try.  and  lues  secret  and  con- 
neans  to  effect  this.     It  Is  stated 
Communist  Party  and   Its 
s  are  tools  of  world  com- 
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Mr.  DAVIS  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
having  served  more  than  a  year  in  the 
United  States  Marine  Corps  durin?  the 
First  World  War.  and  having  been  a 
member  of  the  American  Legion  since 
1921. 1  have  read  with  keen  interest  many 
of  the  bocks  and  writings  relating  his- 
torical and  personal  experiences  of  those 
who  participated  in  World  War  II.  One 
of  the  most  interesting  and  descriptive 
accounts  of  wartime  experiences  has 
been  written  by  a  veteran  of  the  Pacific, 
who  is  a  resident  of  the  district  which  I 
have  the  honor  to  represent.  This  is  the 
lxx}k.  Barbed-Wire  Surgeon,  written  by 
Dr.  Alfred  A.  Weinstein.  who  wsus  on  ac- 
tive duty  w,th  the  Army  in  the  Philipines. 
when  the  Japs  bombed  Pearl  Harbor  on 
December  7,  1941. 

As  the  title  Implies.  Dr.  Weinstein  was 
a  prisoner  of  the  Japanese  during  a  great 
part  of  his  war  experience,  which  covered 
the  entire  period  of  the  war  in  the  Pa- 
cific, from  the  bombing  of  Pearl  Harbor. 
to  the  destruction  of  Hiroshima  and  Na- 
gasaki with  atomic  t>ombs.  leading  to  the 
surrender  of  the  Japanese.  ofBcially  tak- 
ing place  on  the  l>attleshlp  Missouri  on 
September  2,  1945.  It  is  Impassible,  of 
course,  for  the  reader  to  feel  the  pain, 
the  hunger,  the  misery  and  the  horrors 
which  were  a  part  of  the  daily  life  of 
those  who  were  prisoners  of  the  Japanese. 
Dr.  Weinstein.  however,  has  so  vividly 
portrayed  life  as  It  was  experienced  by 
him  and  his  fellow  prisoners,  that  the 
reader  almost  has  the  feeling  that  he 
lived  with  them  among  the  sights,  sounds 
and  smells  of  the  barbed-wire  enclosures. 

This  book  Is  a  graphic  presentation  of 
war  experiences.  It  jt  a  powerful  argu- 
ment for  preparedness. 

This  book  was  recently  reviewed  bf  a 
fellow  member  of  the  author's  profeeelon. 
Dr.  Prank  O.  Slaughter,  in  the  Atlanta 
Journal.  Under  leave  previously  granted. 
I  Insert  herewith  this  review  of  Bart>ed- 
Wlre  Surgeon. 

AN  ATLAirrA  stntcKON  nr  jAPANm  rtisoMs — 
THE  AtrrHOR  or  the  golden  isle  and  medi- 
cTNi   roa   MODsaNs   hiohlt   commends   Dt. 

WEINSTSXM'S  aOOK 

Barbed-Wire  Surgeon,  by  Albert  A.  Wein- 
stein. M.  D.  Reviewed  by  Prank  O,  Slaughter, 
U   D 

A  lot  of  professional  Action  writers  are 
going  to  feel  pretty  frustrated  (as  this  re- 
viewer does)  when  they  read  Dr.  Welnstcln's 
account  of  his  experience  behind  the  barbed- 
wire  of  Japanese  prison  camps  during  some 
40  months  of  confinement.  We  rack  our 
brains  for  exciting  ptoU,  for  InUrestlng  and 
picturesque  characters,  for  mspense,  de- 
smiptlon,  and  all  the  other  ingredients  that 
fo  to  make  an  exciting  fiction  story.  Then 
along  eomes  a  book  like  ■arb«d*Wire  Sur- 
fson  with  a  true  story  that  puts  all  our  ef- 
forts to  shame,  wrttun  with  all  the  gtuto 
•nd  skill  of  Jack  London  or  Conrad,  boast- 
ing characters  far  more  alive  and  lutersaiinf 


than  any  fictional  characters  could  be.  with 
a  plot  that  could  be  lifted  by  Hollywood  al- 
most verbatim,  a  love  story  as  tender  and  as 
thrilling  as  the  veriest  romantic  could  wish, 
an  Interesting  and  well -described  background 
and  a  sheer  continuity  of  Interest  and  sus- 
pense that  keepe  you  on  the  edge  of  your 
chair  until  the  wee  hours.  Anjrway,  It  should 
be  apparent  by  now  that  this  Is  a  wonderful 
book  and  If  It  doesn't  top  the  nonflctlon  best 
seller  lists  In  the  months  to  come  It  will  be 
because  the  American  reading  public  has  be- 
come so  surfeited  with  psychology  and  his- 
torical trappings  that  It  can  no  longer  rec- 
ognize a  good  thing  when  It  sees  one. 

Manila  was  a  lovely  city  that  morning  of 
December  8,  1941,  when  Dr.  Weinstein  be- 
gins his  story.  An  Atlanta  surgeon,  on  ac- 
tive duty  with  the  Army  at  Fort  McKinley. 
his  first  taste  of  war  came  «-hen  the  Japs 
started  bombing  nearby  Nichols  Field  and  a 
couple  of  Filipino  Infantry  regiments  camp- 
ing on  the  adjacent  golf  course  opened  up 
with  tracers  and  sprayed  his  barracks  with 
green  and  red  bullets  In  the  excitement  of 
trying  to  shoot  down  Japanese  planes.  That's 
page  1.  Page  2  plunges  Into  all  the  excite- 
ment, horror,  and  drama  of  a  front-line  hos- 
pital swamped  with  casualties  The  medical 
detail  Is  told  without  embellishment,  for 
none  was  needed  and  that  is  one  of  the  best 
parts  of  the  book. 

Dr.  Weinstein  is  a  doctor  and  naturally 
his  Interest  even  through  the  months  and 
years  that  followed.  Including  one  period 
when  he  ceased  becoming  a  doctor  at  the 
orders  of  the  Japanese  and  became  a  com- 
mon laborer  Instead,  was  In  the  health  and 
welfare  of  the  men  who  were  under  his  care. 

Nothing  could  be  more  fascinating  to  lay 
and  professional  reader  alike,  than  the  way 
In  which  Dr.  Weinstein  and  the  doctors  with 
whom  he  worked  managed  to  perform  literal 
miracles  of  surgery  with  practically  no 
equipment,  often  operating  In  the  middle 
of  the  night  In  order  to  keep  the  Japanese 
butcher-surgeons  who  were  their  superiors 
from  botching  the  Jobe  themselves,  and  as 
likely  as  not  being  knocked  down  In  the 
morning  for  their  pains.  Equally  as  Im- 
{wrtant  as  the  surgery,  too.  was  the  fight  to 
maintain  some  semblance  of  health  under 
living  conditions  which  were  Indescribable. 
wlMn  all  other  emotions  were  submerged  by 
the  single  need  for  enough  food  to  preserve 
life,  a  need  so  strong  that  In  the  end  when 
be  and  his  confreres  stumbled  aboard  a  Navy 
hospital  ship  he  downed  32  poached  eggs, 
only  to  lose  them  at  once. 

But  thu  Isn't  entirely  a  medical  story,  in 
fact.  It  could  stand  alone  quite  well  without 
the  medicine,  although  for  most  readers  that 
will  be  the  most  Interesting  part  of  the  ac- 
count. There  Is  a  drama  of  the  people  them- 
selves, the  everyday  acta  of  heroUm — and 
cowardice,  too,  for  there  was  some  of  that. 

The  most  surprising  thing  of  all  Is  the 
tender  love  story  that  runs  through  this 
account.  Separated  from  hU  sweetheart, 
Hanna.  In  the  early  days  of  the  fighting  in 
the  Philippines,  Dr.  Weinstein  occasionally 
received  notes  from  her  through  the  elabo- 
rate underground  that  existed  there,  and 
once  saw  her  for  a  few  precious  minutes  In 
Manila  when  neither  could  show  any  sign  of 
recognition.  A  pair  of  red  socks  which  she 
had  knitted  for  him  became  a  symbol  of  their 
love,  susuinlng  them  In  the  belief  that  they 
must  meet  agaiD,  even  wtMn  each  thotigbt 
the  o^her  dead. 

Barbed-Wire  Surgeon  Is  by  far  the  best  of 
ths  factual  accounts  that  have  come  out  of 
the  recent  war,  A  thrilling  adventure  story, 
a  Under  romantic  theme,  and  a  powerful 
argument  In  favor  of  the  kind  of  preparation 
that  win  prevent  this  sort  of  thing  in  tiM 
future.  It  offers  everything  the  render  could 
with  for  In  satUfying  reading,  plus  a  big 
luap  m  ttie  tbrost  at  tb«  sod. 
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American  Foreign  Policy 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ESTES  KEFAUVER 

or  TXNNXSSEB 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  5.  1948 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  dur- 
ing these  days  when  Members  of  Con- 
gress and  the  people  of  this  country  are 
considering  the  road  we  should  take  In 
furni-shing  leadership  for  peace,  it  Is 
heartening  to  find  clear  and  thoughtful 
expressions  In  the  various  newspapers 
of  our  Nation.  I  was  much  impressed 
with  an  editorial  of  the  Ashland  City 
Times,  of  Ashland  City.  Tenn..  which,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  include 
herein. 

waa  om  peacx — which  shall  rr  be? 
The  tense  situation  In  Berlin  has  been 
toiich  and  go.  Any  unforeseen  happening  can 
precipitate  a  war.  This  situation  is  entirely 
of  Russia's  making.  She  Is  determined  to 
go  Just  as  far  as  she  can,  short  of  actual  hos- 
tilities, we  believe.  That  impression  Is  based 
en  the  fact  that  the  Soviets  Immediately  and 
as  quickly  as  possible  offered  an  apology  and 
an  explanation  for  the  act  of  their  fighter 
pUot  who  wrecked  the  British  transport  plane 
In  Berlin  recently,  with  heavy  loss  of  life. 

The  Soviets  termed  the  crash  an  acci- 
dent. It  may  have  been  such  but  it  api>ear8 
that  the  fighter-plane  pilot  was  attempting  to 
see  Just  how  close  he  could  come  to  the 
transport,  possibly  without  actually  crash- 
ing. That  he  actually  did  cause  the  crash 
may  have  been  unintentional,  but  he  had 
no  business  there  in  the  first  place.  All 
these  incldenU  are  a  part  of  a  well-defined 
plot  on  the  part  of  the  Soviets  to  discredit 
the  United  States  and  the  western  European 
powers  In  the  eyes  of  the  people  of  the 
world.  We  cannot  withdraw  from  Berlin 
or  Europe  even  If  we  wanted  to  do  so.  Such 
an  act  would  at  once  proclaim  to  the  peoples 
of  the  world  that  we  had  abandoned  them 
to  the  terrible  rule  of  the  Red  PascUts. 

Once  again  the  United  States  mtut  take 
up  the  gage  of  battle  against  a  gangster  group 
which    has    seized    power    In    an    otherwise 
peaceful  nation.    The  Soviet  leaders  in  the 
Kremlin  know  that  their  bold  on  the  people 
of  Russia  Is  precarious  and  that  If  the  Mar- 
shall plan  works,  that  the  whole  crew  will  be 
tossed  out  on  their  Collective  ears.    We  can- 
not  depend   on    that   Just   happening.    We 
mtut  do  everything  possible  to  spread  the 
beneflU   of   the   free   enterprise   system   so 
widsly  that  ths  people  wUl  be  won  to  lU 
banners.    By  so  doing  we  shall  Insure  the 
downfall  of  those  who  plot  and  plan  for  war. 
We  shall  Insure  the  peace  of  the  world  for  a 
long  time  to  come,  for  no  human  being  in  his 
right  mind  wanU  war.  If  It  can  be  avoided. 
What  win  be  the  consequences.  If  we  fall 
to  deliver  the  goods?    First.  Europe  and  Asia 
will  m  all  likelihood  go  communistic  and  we 
shHil  find  ourselves  an  Island  in  a  "red  sea"  of 
Intrigue  and  hate     Second,  we  must,  as  a 
consequence  of  this  fact,  nubmlt  to  a  reft- 
mcnutlon  such  as  we  have  never  known  In 
all  history.    We  shall  have  to  maintain  an 
•nnrtnmis  mfltsry  establishment  and  what  is 
tven  more  drastic,  wt  may  hav«  to  rearranM 
our  citiss  and  industrtnl  plants  so  that  th« 
Will  be  burled  In  the  grf  und  to  Mcaps  de- 
struction  by  the   atom   bomb.    Fantastic? 
Tea,  but  not  any  mors  so  than  tha  things 
which  hava  already  happ«n«d  wotild  hava 
atwnad  to  our  grandfathers. 

Tta«  thought  of  how  education,  baalth, 
and  tha  gauaral  walfars  of  humanity  could 


have  been  advanced  If  we  had  spent  only  a 
part  of  the  wealth  we  have  squandered  In 

fighting  two  world  wars  Is  enough  to  cause 
us  to  weep.  It  has  l>ecome  a  commonplace 
expression  to  say  that  man's  spiritual  growth 
has  not  kept  pace  with  his  mechanical  and 
scientific  achievements,  but  its  truth  seems 
not  to  have  been  recognized  by  the  majority 
of  the  people.  We  must  find  some  way  to 
teach  the  principles  of  Jesus  to  men  or  we  all 
perish  in  the  dust  of  an  atomic  bomb. 


One  Thing  or  Another 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GEORGE  B.  SCHWABE 

OF   OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  10,  1948 

Mr.  SCHWABE  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  have  just  noticed  an  editorial 
in  the  Daily  Oklahoman,  the  leading 
Democratic  newspaper  published  in  the 
State  of  Oklahoma,  with  the  largest  cir- 
culation of  any  newspaper  in  our  State, 
entitled.  "One  Thing  or  Another."  This 
editorial  appeared  in  the  regular  edition 
of  the  Daily  Oklahoman  Monday,  April 
26,  1948.  It  is  a  subject  which  interests 
many  people  In  my  congressional  dis- 
trict. This  article  certainly  shows  the 
bitter  battle  that  is  waging  there  between 
private  enterprise  and  public  ownership 
and  operation  of  our  utilities;  and 
demonstrates  the  lengths  to  which  the 
people  who  advocate  Government  owner- 
ship, and  the  socialization  of  utilities, 
will  go,  and  the  insidious  methods  em- 
ployed to  get  a  stranglehold  upon,  and 
destroy,  private  Industry. 

I  am  not  ready,  and  I  do  not  believe 
the  people  of  my  district,  northeastern 
Oklahoma,  are  ready,  to  socialize  our 
utilities.  I  am  thoroughly  convinced  that 
they  do  not  want  me  to  participate  In 
programs  that  will  enable  the  Govern- 
ment to  go  further  into  business  In  com- 
petition with  private  enterprise.  I  have 
always  advocated  that  we  have  too  much 
Government  In  business,  and  too  little 
business  in , Government.  I  have  con- 
sistently opposed  the  social  ization  of  our 
Industries,  and  the  people  of  my  district 
elected  me  on  that  premise,  and  I  shall 
remain  true  to  their  mandate. 

The  article  In  the  Daily  Oklahoman. 
above  referred  to,  follows: 

Acquisition  of  the  surpltu  steam  power 
plant  at  the  Oklahoma  ordnance  works  by 
the  Grand  River  Dam  authority  Is  Just  an- 
other phase  of  the  chain  reaction  which  was 
set  In  motion  when  the  big  reservoir  waa 
built  aa  a  so-called  dual  purpose  affair. 

When  the  planners  went  Into  action  there 
they  promised  both  flood  control  and  a  vast 
reservoir  of  slectrlc  anargy.  Both  promlaaa 
have  proved  at  least  partially  phony,  Tha 
worst  flood  In  ths  hUtory  of  ths  lower  Grand 
Rlvsr  VaUey  came  afUr  tha  dam  had  baan 
built  and  dry  yaara  and  seasons  have  actually 
Xoroad  ORDA  to  buy  sUam-gen«ratsd  slsc- 
tricity  to  supply  Ita  eommltmsnU,  Ths  final 
eonfssalon  of  baakrupt«y  of  promises  cams 
whan  oaOA  aoqulrad  tha  surplus  suam  plant 
at  a  oost  of  |f,M0.000  to  "firm  up"  Ita  aup- 
ply  of  anargy  which.  In  othar  worda,  maana 
gtiaraniaaing  a  auady  flow  of  alactrlelty  rs- 
gardlasa  of  tha  staU  ol  tha  waathsr  or  tha 


abUlty  of  the  hydroelectric  ttirblnea  at  the 
big  dam  to  delU-er. 

Had  a  privately  owned  electric  company 
cajoled  the  public  Into  buying  Its  stocks  or 
bonds  with  the  same  phony  promises  the 
Government  did.  Its  officials  would  likely  be 
wearing  striped  suits.  But  what's  sauce  for 
the  goose  apparently  Is  not  sauce  for  the 
gander  In  the  book  of  bureaucracy.  Tax- 
payer money  or  taxpayer  mortgage  simply 
was  extracted  by  compulsion  In  the  first  In- 
stance and  another  $3,500,000  is  added  now 
to  cover  up  the  original  mistake  and  make 
good.  In  some  measure,  the  original  distor- 
tions of  truth. 

One  thing  always  leads  to  another.  It 
seems.  And  it  Is  partlciilarly  and  peculiarly 
true  when  the  agencies  of  Government  stick 
their  foot  In  the  door  of  private  business  w4th 
glib  and  unfillable  promises. 


Mother 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PAUL  B.  DAGUE 

OF  pinnstlvania 
IN  THE  HOUSE  Of  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  10.  1948 

Mr.  DAGUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record,  I  am  moved  to 
point  out  that  yesterday  in  the  observ- 
ance of  Mother's  Day  we  paid  homage  to 
her  to  whom  we  owe  more  than  to  any 
other  mortal.  To  some  of  us  who  are 
blessed  by  still  having  our  mothers 
spared  to  us  the  day  was  an  opportunity 
for  showing  our  appreciation  and  love; 
to  those  whose  mothers  are  resting  in  a 
simnier  land  It  was  a  day  for  rededlca- 
tlon  to  the  Ideals  learned  in  youth  at  her 
knees.  Certainly,  for  all  of  us  it  was  a 
day  for  prayerful  hope  that  all  the  moth, 
ers  throughout  the  world  may  be 
strengthened  as  a  mighty  force  for  the 
advancement  of  world  peace.  And  In  the 
reverent  mood  Inspired  by  this  anniver- 
sary I  would  like  to  Include  the  follow- 
ing verses  taken  from  the  current  issue 
of  Signs  of  the  Times,  entitled  "My 
Mother."  by  Lois  Evans-Hansen: 

MT  MOTHia 

(By  Lois  Bvans-Hansen) 

She  taught  me  all  the  lovely  things  I  know- 
She  wove  for  me  a  web  of  shining  days, 
She  built  my  life  with  courage  strong,  and 
skill. 
And  taught  the  meaning  of  Ita  puzsllng 
maze. 

She  gave  to  me  to  hold  through  all  the  yvara 
Memorise  of   beauty   from   each   paiahiff 
hour. 
From  her  I  leamad  how  awaet  tha  aong  of 
blrda. 
How  rare  the  perfume  from  each  wayalda 
flower. 

Bha  tatight  ma  faith,  and  love  for  all  man- 
klBd; 
MrgtvwMM  for  tha  waafcar  In  tha  way. 
Bar  hand  banaath  my  ehaak,  whan  aura 
appaarad, 
•aama  Uka  a  blaaalng,  with  ma  to  this  day. 


btooght  to  ms  ths  finer  thing*  M  lifs, 
6b«  balpad  ma  ahun  lU  svils  and  its  faara; 
To  ma  tha  lotalMt  of  tha  ttolaf  a  Z  own 
Ara  mamortea  of  mothar  ttorougb  tha  yaara. 
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I  Increasing  Retired  Railroad 
r  Benefits  Should  Be  Passed 


EXTln^SION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 


[TN£ 


HOr .  ESTES  KEFAUVER 

or  TZMNVssn 

IN  THK  f  OUSE  OP  RIPRESENTATIVIS 

_  honday,  May  10.  1948 

Mr.  KEI  'AUVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
becoming  ncreasingly  (llsturt>ed  by  let- 
ters which  keep  coming  In  from  the  re- 
tired railrcaders  among  my  constituents. 
The5e  are  i  len — and  women,  too.  for  that 
matter — w  lo  have  been  faithful  servants 
of  the  rail!  oads  and  pillars  of  their  com- 
munities f  >r  more  than  30  years.  They 
expected— as  they  had  every  right  to 
expect — ttat  when  their  working  days 
Wire  over  hey  could  settle  down  and  en- 
joy life.  '  'hey  knew  they  would  not  be 
rich,  but  hey  looked  forward  to  a  re- 
tlremrnt  I  icome  that  would  at  least  al- 
low them  0  maintain  a  decent  standard 
of  living. 

But  whit  happened?  Prices  went 
•hooting  s  cyward  and  these  old  people 
found  thei  nselves  trying  to  get  along  on 
pensions  t  lat  looked  pitifully,  ridiculous- 
ly small  by  comparison  with  what  r  costs 
two  people  to  be  fed,  housed,  and  clothed 
for  30  da:  s-  I  Inve.^tlgated  and  found 
that  the  average  retired  railroader  gets 
only  $70  i  month.  That  means  that 
there  mus  be  hundreds,  or  more  prob- 
ably, thou!  ands.  of  them  who  get  as  little 
""  as  $50  a  nonth  or  even  less. 

One  old  gentleman  wrote  me  a  patient, 
courteous  etter  which  made  me  actually 
ashamed  hat  Congress  has  thus  far 
failed  to  fct  to  improve  this  situation. 
The  gent  1(  man  explained  that.  t)esides 
having  been  a  railroad  brakeman  for  all 
his  workin  i  years,  he  had  been  active  in 
communit:  •  projects  all  his  life.  He  had 
served  a  (  ouple  of  terms  in  his  town 
council  and  belonged  to  several  lodges, 
served  on  I  x:al  committees,  and  so  forth. 
In  the  pas<  few  months  of  his  retirement 
he  has  had  to  give  up  all  those  com- 
munity activities.  Why?  For  two  rea- 
sons First,  he  simply  cannot  afTord  the 
carfare  it  akes  to  go  to  meetings;  suad 
second,  he  s  embarrassed  by  the  shabbi- 
ness  of  hi;  clothes  and  he  has  not  the 
money  to  r  'place  them. 

This  is  not  Just  a  situation  which 
arouses  oir  sympathy,  but  which 
we  can  do  nothing  about.  We  can  do 
something  ibout  it.  The  remedy,  or  at 
least  a  palliative,  is  ready  at  hand.  I 
refer  to  H.  R.  5993,  a  bill  which  was  in- 
troduced )y  the  Honorable  Robert 
Crosser  on  March  24  and  which  has  been 
gathering  lust  ever  since  in  the  Com- 
mittee on  nterstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

This  bill  would  not  require  any  addi- 
tional tax  )r  assessment.  The  Increase 
which  H.  R  5993  proposes  to  make  in  re- 
tirement pay  is  such  a  modest  one — 
ranging  f n  m  20  percent  in  the  higher 
brackets  to  25  percent  in  the  lower — that 
It  can  be  fl  lanced  out  of  present  funds. 
No  additior  al  taxes  would  be  necessary. 
The  ne€<  is  there.  The  means  are 
there.  A  i  lajorlty  of  Congressmen.  I 
IM  sure,  &  e  eager  to  act  to  relieve  the 


c 


plight  of  these  retired  railroaders.  It 
aeems  to  me  that  the  Interstate  and  Por- 
dcn  Commerce  Committee  can  have  no 
legitimate  excuse  for  further  delay. 
H.  R,  5993  should  be  reported  out  at 
once — and  favorably — and  passed  by  the 
House  without  further  delay. 


Perspective  for  World  GoTernment 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MICHAEL  A.  FEIGHAN 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT ATIVfS 

Monday,  May  10,  1948 

Mr.  FEIOHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Rec- 
ord, I  Include  the  following  article  from 
the  May  •  issue  of  America ; 

>■■■»■!  ins  rO«  WOILO  OOvnNMBNT 

(By  John  LaPargt) 

(As  the  hop«a  tnvtited  U\  th*  Unitvd  Na- 
tlona  b«eom«  mur*  tcnuou*  while  rtcofnl* 
tlon  of  th«  nttd  for  world  tconomie  and  po« 
Itttctl  co<)p«r»tion  b«eomM  more  proaoMaeed, 
America's  editor  atialysM  the  (actors  lo< 
volvtd  in  ft  prftcttcftl  development  ot  world 
government.) 

Had  the  proverbial  m«n  from  Mars  dropped 
In  on  the  recent  events  in  Italy,  he  might 
very  well  have  asked  whether  these  were 
Italian  elections  at  all.  They  would  have 
looked  to  him  much  more  like  some  kind  of 
international  voting,  where  the  contending 
candidates  were  really  Russia  and  the  United 
Statefi.  The  Issues  that  were  being  {ought 
out  in  Italy  concerned  not  Italy  alone,  but 
all  of  Europe  and.  to  a  considerable  extent, 
the  entire  world.  It  Is  surprising  to  see  how 
readily  this  was  grasped  by  the  American 
press  and  by  a  large  percentage  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  Certainly  no  foreign  elections 
ev»r  aroused  a  tenth  part  of  the  popular 
United  Statee  interest  that  the  contest  In 
lUly  did. 

If  a  world  government  existed,  voting  on 
world  issues  would  be  one  of  Its  normal  fea- 
tures— suppoelng.  of  course,  that  the  govern- 
ment Were  of  a  democratic  nature.  The 
Internationally  related  voting  In  Italy,  there- 
fore. Is  simply  part  of  a  pattern  which  has 
been  given  a  tremendous  Impetus  by  the 
rapid  development  of  world  communism. 
The  unfolding  of  the  strategy  of  Soviet  con- 
quest In  eastern  Europe,  with  the  terror  and 
confusion  which  It  aroxised,  has  led  to  a 
steady  movement  toward  supranational  unity 
In  western  Europe  and  in  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere as  well. 

The  newly  formed  Organization  for  Euro- 
pean Economic  Cooperation  of  the  16  ERP 
beneficiaries  and  the  Brussels  5-natlon  group 
for  economic  and  military  security  are 
a  direct  response  to  the  iron  curtain's  ad- 
vance over  eastern  Europe.  Communists 
threats  in  Prance  and  Italy  brought  about 
the  rapid  and  unexpected  rapproachement 
of  those  two  countries.  The  drama  of  the 
Italian  elections  has  given  Italy  a  sense 
of  kinship  with  the  entire  Western  World, 
and  of  the  Western  World,  with  Italy.  As 
the  Communist  pattern  of  Inflltratlon  and 
violence  has  developed  In  Latin  America, 
the  countries  of  the  Western  Hemisphere 
have  drawn  together  with  one  another  and 
with  the  United  States. 

Though  these  recent  developments  have, 
for  the  most  part,  only  limited  and  imme- 
diately urgent  alma  in  view,  they  are  In  the 
line  of  a  much  more  far-reaching  move- 
ment that  socyier  or  later  must  lead  to  a 
degree    ot    international    organization    sur- 


passing in  Its  effectiveness  anything  that  w* 
possess  at  present. 

Two  elementary  considerations  are  driving 
the  nations  to  find  ways  and  means  of  work- 
ing together  and  to  seek  some  new  institu- 
tional forms  which  wUl  keep  them  working 
In  regular  and  efficient  fashion.  One  Im- 
pulse Is  that  of  physical  self-preservation, 
preservation  of  the  human  race  as  such;  the 
other  is  the  menace  of  poverty  and  Indeed 
total  destitution.  "Only  by  close  and  lasting 
cooperation,"  said  the  convention  for  Euro- 
pean cooperation  set  up  by  the  16  ERP  na- 
tions, "between  the  contracting  parties  can 
the  prosperity  of  Etirope  be  restored  and 
maintained,  and  ravage*  of  war  made  grod  " 
The  nations  were  detwinined  to  combine 
their  economic  strength  to  these  ends. 

The  problem  of  self-preservation  was 
bluntly  stated  by  the  six  leading  atomic  Ml- 
tntlsts  who  Uaued  a  formal  warning  at 
Princeton.  N.  J.,  on  April  11.  to  the  effect  that 
the  only  way  to  avoid  war  was  to  create  a 
powerful  world  government,  if  neceaaary 
without  the  Soviet  Union  ot  first  The  sclen- 
tlsU  saw  only  three  lines  of  policy  emerging 
In  the  weet:  a  preventive  war  against  RuMla 
that  wcmid  devastate  Europe:  an  armed  peace 
that  would  push  down  the  standard  of  life 
under  heavy  military  expenses;  or  a  potent 
world  organisation,  Thty  agreed  that  there 
would  have  to  be  a  tremendous  campaign  of 
mass  education  before  the  public  would  ac- 
cept surrender  of  national  Mjverelgnty  to  a 
supernational  world  government.  But  unani- 
mously they  said  that  now  was  the  time  to 
begin  that  campaign,  and  that  If  the  weet 
reached  the  point  of  accepting  It  before  the 
east,  then  world  government  must  be  formed 
without  the  Soviet  bloc  of  states.  And  ft 
world  government,  as  Dr,  Urey,  the  spokes- 
man, stressed,  could  not  be  formed  without 
substantial  and  concrete  surrender  of  na- 
tional sovereignty,  something  which  would 
have  to  be  accepted  by  80  to  90  percent  of 
the  people  In  the  participating  states. 

The  Idea  of  world  government,  such  as  the 
scientists  proposed,  is  one  through  which 
great  good  or  great  harm  may  be  effected, 
according  to  the  manner  in  which  the  idea  is 
approached  Certainly  nothing  but  confu- 
sion can  result  from  mere  spinning  of  ideal- 
istic schemes. 

At  the  root  of  our  troubles  today  Is  a  sin- 
gular paradox:  that  the  organization  which 
was  created,  at  San  Francisco,  to  give  us  the 
maximum  of  security.  Is  unable  to  afford  «3 
security  any  longer.  The  United  Nations 
stands  as  an  apparent  obstacle  to  the  one  type 
of  institution  which  could  afford  us  (as  far  aa 
weak  human  efforts  can,  under  God.  con- 
stitute such  things)  some  degree  of  security 
against  the  conntctlng  passions  of  nations 
and  peoples  and  the  ever-present  menace  of 
war;  a  genuinely  supranational  institution, 
which  would  be  twsed  upon  a  complete  ac- 
ceptance of  the  Idea  of  an  objective  and 
supremely  normative  world  order. 

According  to  a  distinguished  international 
Jurist.  Prof.  A.  de  la  Pradelle,  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Paris,  writing  in  a  symposium  on 
world  government  (La  Batallle  de  la  Palx. 
Monde  Nouveau,  1947),  there  are  two  great 
obstacles  to  such  an  acceptance.  One  of 
these  is  psychological.  The  selfish  passions 
that  beset  human  nature  revolt  against  any 
transfer  of  powers  to  authorities  which  would 
control  them,  and  refiise  to  accept  any  out- 
side norm  which  would  bridle  them.  The 
other  obstacle  U  of  a  Juridical  nature.  The 
Imperious  principle  of  national  sovereignty 
seta  itself  squarely  against  any  effective  ac- 
ceptance of  a  world  order  or  of  a  world  or- 
ganization. 

In  view  of  this.  It  Is  a  distinct  temptation 
that  has  already  shown  iu  appeal  to  many 
minds,  to  pronounce  simply  a  verdict  of  de- 
spair against  the  United  Nations.  As  long  as 
the  principle  of  imlimited  national  sover- 
eignty, symbolized  by  the  veto,  holds  the 
organization  In  lU  grip,  there  aeema  to  be 
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no  hope  of  creating  an  effective  barrier 
against  those  passions  which  in  theory  it  is 
designed  to  control.  But  as  the  United  Na- 
tions has  become  better  known,  as  Its  differ- 
ent branches  and  their  several  comrmlttees 
have  shown  their  extraordinary  power  of  re- 
sistance to  even  the  most  violently  disruptive 
tactics  on  the  part  of  the  Soviet  delegations 
and  the  Soviet  satellites,  as  the  organization 
has  become  less  of  a  mere  project  and  more 
of  a  historic  reality,  the  perspective  of  the 
whole  question  has  become  clearer.  It  has 
become  Increasingly  evident  that  the  real 
solution  of  the  question  of  creating  a  genu- 
ine world  organization,  which  would  from 
Its  nature  take  on  many  of  the  functions  of 
ft  world  government,  must  come  not  through 
tome  action  taken  In  total  disregard  of  the 
United  Nations,  but  rather  along  the  paths 
opened  up  in  and  by  the  US  Itself. 

The  Immense  practical  merit  of  the  United 
Nations  lies,  among  other  things,  In  the  fact 
that  It  has  cUartd  the  paths  by  which  some 
approach  can  be  made  toward  its  own  trans- 
formation. It  has  helped  to  make  us  under- 
stand, nrst  of  all,  that  a  genuine  world  or- 
ganltatlon  cannot  rest  content  with  being 
ft  mere  scheme,  but  must  be  •  growth  ftlong 
many  diverse,  even  If  ultimately  converging, 
lines 

A  supranational  governing  body— be  It  re- 
glonnl  or  be  It  world-wide— must  be  a  genu- 
ine Juridical  growth  It  must  spring  from 
ft  concept  of  murnatlonal  law  which  In  turn 
is  bas«d  upon  tiis  eternal  Iftws  of  Justice 
and  international  charity,  and  thus  be  dis- 
tinguished from  ft  mere  alllanct  baaed  upon 
the  maintenance  of  the  status  quo  or  upon 
the  partlclpanu'  uneasy  fear  of  one  another. 
It  must  register  a  growth  In  the  concept  of 
International  penal  and  criminal  law.  such 
as  we  have  seen  so  grandloaely— even  if  some- 
what inconsistently— mapped  out  by  the 
trials  of  Nuremberg. 

It  must  be  a  growth  in  economic  unity, 
not  for  the  purpose  of  constructing  a  com- 
mon war  machine  nor  for  the  common  wel- 
fare of  governments  as  such,  but  for  the 
good  of  the  peoples  whom  the  governments 
serve.  This  means  a  growth  In  numberless 
details  of  economic  relationship — industrial, 
agricultural,  commercial— with  new  Institu- 
tions and  organisms  and  a  far-reaching  net- 
work of  economic  Intercourse  between  the 
lesser  as  well  as  the  greater  economic  units. 
For  a  genuine  supranational  organization 
Is  based  primarily  upon  the  interests  of  in- 
dividuals and  their  families,  not  upon  those 
of  the  states  or  governments. 

It  means  a  growth  In  social  unity  and  co- 
operation such  as  is  envisaged  by  the  various 
departments  of  the  United  Nations'  Eco- 
nomic and  Social  Council,  with  fundamental 
agreements  on  human  rights,  and  a  growth 
in  unity  In  the  cultural  field,  with  a  corre- 
sponding balance  of  the  national  heritage  as 
against  the  claims  of  world  welfare.  And 
all  of  this  means  a  development  of  new  po- 
litical thought  on  new  levels  of  the  local 
and  international  community.  It  means  not 
an  abolition  of  the  equal  rights  of  small 
nations;  but  a  new  and  more  vlUl  and  or- 
ganic perspective  of  the  nature  of  those  na- 
tional rights  which  have  their  function  in 
the  Interests  of  the  individuals  who  compose 
the  nations. 

The  greater  the  degree  to  which  such  a 
growth  has  taken  place  the  greater  will  be 
the  reality  of  the  ensuing  governmental 
structure.  Hence  the  Immense  significance 
from  a  world  government  point  of  view  In 
the  developments  which  are  now  occurring  in 
Europe.  The  European  Economic  Council, 
although  It  affects  Europe  alone,  is,  as  it 
were,  a  laboratory  In  which  the  substance — 
even  more  than  the  form — of  world  govern- 
ment IS  being  constructed. 

The  other  capital  problem,  as  Is  obvious 
from  what  has  already  been  said,  is  that  of 
federalism,  the  proper  harmonizing  of  greater 
and  lesser  structures  into  a  single  organic 
■truclure.    How  far  shall  authority,  political. 
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economic  and  social.  Juridical  and  penal,  be 
transferred  from  lesser  bodies  to  greater  ones 
if  the  lesser  bodies  are  not  to  "hang  sepa- 
rately"? How  far  must  a  lesser  unit,  whether 
local,  national,  or  regional,  refuse  to  yield 
such  a  transfer  and  keep  its  own  administra- 
tion as  a  condition  not  only  of  its  own  in- 
tegrity but  of  the  integrity  of  the  whole? 

Any  world  body  that  undertakes  to  deliber- 
ate these  questions  today  carries  on  its  shoul- 
ders an  enlarged  form  of  the  task  that  con- 
fronted the  framers  of  our  own  American 
Constitution.  They  will  have  a  vastly  greater 
and  more  detailed  task  to  accomplish,  but  on 
the  other  hand  they  will  be  aided  by  infi- 
nitely more  precedents  and  examples. 

The  nature  of  this  federalist  problem  is 
summed  up  by  Prof.  H,  Brugmans,  Dutch 
Member  of  Parliament,  president  of  the 
European  Union  of  FederalisU  (La  BatftiU*  d* 
la  Palx,  Ibid.,  p.  106) : 

"Every  generation  has  Its  own  problem: 
ours  Is  thst  of  tran«;endlng  the  limits  of 
the  nation-state.  In  a  wider  space  Inter- 
national  planning  would  become  more  effica- 
cious as  ws  allow  full  liberty  to  crsfttlvc 
Inltltlve  •  •  •  for  w*  believe  th»t 
federalism  Is  not  jlmply  ft  mcftns  of  resolving 
oertftln  problsmi  of  international  law,  inter- 
natlonti  polities;  we  see  In  it  also  ft  po«sl- 
blllty  of  actually  bringing  Into  existence 
the  phirallst  sm-lety  which  we  desire.  This 
would  be  a  society  where  evrry  isolated  prob- 
lem would  t)e  resolved  on  its  own  level, 
whether  It  be  the  level  of  the  family,  of  the 
community  or  the  enterprise  or  breach  of 
Industry  or  ftn  European  regional  federfttlon 
or  a  world  Institution,  In  such  ft  federalUt 
order  those  who  ftre  concerned  would  be  In  ft 
pt)sltlon  to  direct  and  control  that  which 
properly  belongs  to  them.  But  they  would 
work  through  the  agencies  of  greater  com- 
munities before  which  they  would  have  to 
render  an  account  of  their  own  mandate. 

"Federalism  Is  the  "middle  path"  between 
centralization  and  anarchy,  between  the  self- 
ishness of  vested  interesu  and  bureaucratic 
anonymity,  between  atomlzatlon  and  molo- 
chism.  It  would  institute  the  regime  of 
democratic  solidarities  and  freely  coordinated 
autonomies.  Only  in  the  perspective  can  the 
democracies  of  the  East  and  the  West,  those 
of  the  liberal  and  those  of  the  social  type, 
meet  and  make  progress  to  a  multiple  syn- 
thesis." 

Prominent  citizens  are  being  asked  to  mo- 
bilize on  behalf  of  various  plans  for  the  revi- 
sion of  the  United  Nations,  such  as  the  proj- 
ect proposed  by  Ely  Culbertson  and  spon- 
sored by  a  group  of  Senators  and  Congress- 
men. Every  reasonable  person  will  natu- 
rally favor  a  revision  of  the  charter  of  the 
UN,  but  the  Culbertson  plan  does  not  ap- 
pear to  be  in  line  with  the  series  of  develop- 
ments tending  toward  a  world  government 
which  have  been  mentioned  abo^e.  In  its 
Initial  article  the  plan  preserves  the  full 
sovereignty  of  member-states  except  for  cer- 
tain acts  of  aggression  or  armament.  Essen- 
tial, however,  to  an  organic  world  govern- 
ment is  the  yielding  to  a  supranational  Ixxly 
of  a  degree  of  national  sovereignty  In  all 
fields — economic  and  social,  as  well  as  juridi- 
cal and  political — according  to  norms  that 
are  determined  not  by  selfish  national  inter- 
ests but  by  universally  accented  moral  stand- 
ards. 

Unless  and  until  "such  a  comprehensive 
development  occurs,  proposals  for  mutual 
disarmament  and  the  internationalization  of 
armed  forces  would  appear  to  many  students 
of  the  problem  to  be  no  better  guaranty  of 
world  peace  than  Is  the  present  structure  of 
the  United  Nations,  with  the  added  disad- 
vantage that  it  would  lack  the  UN  consist- 
ency. 

The  Important  thing  is  not  to  elaborate 
further  ideal  schemes,  but  to  make  sure 
that  in  whatever  steps  we  take  we  are  operat- 
ing on  the  proved  basts  afforded  by  the  exist- 
ing agencies  and  structiu-es  of  the  UN  on  the 


one  hand  and  by  the  European  and  pan- 
American  experiences  on  the  other,  with  a 
maximum  of  certainty  as  to  what  we  do 
want  in  the  nature  of  a  practical  and  organi- 
cally conceived  structure. 


Cradlinf  a  New  World 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANCES  P.  BOLTON 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVKI 

Monday.  May  10.  1948 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarkin  In  the  Rac- 
ono,  I  Include  the  following  address  de- 
livered by  me  before  the  Washington- 
Lewis  Chapter  of  the  Daughters  of  the 
American  Revolution  at  Predcrlcksijurg, 
Va.,  Sunday.  May  9,  1946: 

dUOtlNO    A    NtW    WOatD 

How  fortunate  ws  art,  friends,  to  have 
come  to  this  sscred  spot  on  this  Bftbbath 
ftfternoon  when,  fts  ft  country,  we  pay  our 
respects  to  motherhood.  Where  In  ell  this 
great  land  cuuld  ws  lift  up  our  heerts  In 
grfttltudo  with  deeper  emotion  thftn  on  this 
little  porch,  Surely,  the  spirit  of  tbs  woman 
whose  closing  years  wsre  spent  under  thU 
roof  U  with  lu  today.  Let  tu,  for  the  short 
moment*  that  are  oxxrs.  lift  up  our  hearU 
and  minds  and  sharpen  our  perceptions  thftt 
we  may  feel  her  presence  that  we  may  mftke 
contact  with  the  stream  of  life  from  which 
she  drew  her  strength  renewing  our  own 
spirits  in  this  hour,  rememl>erlng  also  the 
great  man  whose  strength  and  fottltude. 
whose  disciplined  faith,  whose  indomitable 
courage,  and  never-falling  hope  made  us  a 
Nation. 

Those  were  days  that  tested  men's  souls. 
How  often  we  hear  that  said.  How  much 
more  deeply  did  they  test  the  stuff  of  women. 
It  is  one  thing  to  fare  forth  to  adventure 
with  the  fervor  of  one's  own  desire  as  men 
have  done  since  time  began.  It  is  quite  an- 
other to  share  that  adventure,  not  because 
oi  an  inner  urge  to  go  forth  to  conquer,  but 
because  love  takes  you.  or  necessity  carries 
you  out,  as  has  been  the  way  of  women.  In 
no  country  have  women  played  a  stronger 
pioneer  role  than  In  this  great  country  of 
ours.  Their  fundamental  strength,  their 
tenacity,  their  rich  womanhood  is  perhapa 
the  keystone  of  the  arch  of  ova  national 
structure. 

Mary,  mother  of  the  most  revered  of  men, 
we  have  come  here  to  bring  you  our  homage, 
to  renew  ourselves  within  the  simple  house 
that  was  your  home.  We  come  to  thank  you 
for  the  magnificence  of  the  courage  with 
which  you  met  an  aloneness  filled  with  the 
clamoring  needs  of  five  little  chUdren  to 
whom  you  gave  example  of  an  unconquerable 
spirit,  an  Infiexlble  will  to  achieve,  and  the 
habit  of  restraint  and  self-dlsclpUne.  On 
this  day  of  reminder  we  bring  you  our  grate- 
ful hearts. 

To  this  house  which  he  in  his  love  and  care 
for  her  had  fashioned  he  came  often,  this 
man  who  had  been  her  little  George,  the 
boy.  the  lad,  the  strong  young  man  for 
whose  great  soul  she  had  been  the  gateway 
to  life,  the  course  of  whose  living  she  had 
shaped  with  the  simple  verities  of  respect, 
restraint,  duty.  Very  possibly  they  never 
spoke  of  the  strength  of  their  love  for  each 
other,  there  was  no  need.  Yet.  I  like  to 
think  that  there  were  moments  when  the 
tired  man  slipped  off  his  burdens  with  his 
cloak,  and  smUingly  recalled  a  childish 
prank,  a  youthful  escapade.    To  him  she  was 
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fCM-  tbe  living  of  life  falls  utterly  U  n  OMtta 
the   knowledn   that   life   Itself   takaa 
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•f  mMllfa  svsrywhsie  with  freah  under' 
itandlnn  sua  deep  liulKhl,  ajtd  having 
lu<^ked  tu  set  h«r  own  Htm  in  urdsr  that  ahe 
may  not  fall  beraelf,  ber  country  or  tbe 
world. 


QTe  Voluntary  Enliitmenti  •  Fair  TrUI 
Before  EMcting  Draftiiif  Uwi 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  B.  SCHWABE 

OF   OIU..\HOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVIS 

Monday.  May  10.  1948 

Ur.    SCHWABE    of    Oklahoma.    Mr. 
Speaker.  I  have  received  many  letters 
from  clear-thlnJtlng  and  patriotic  citl- 
■ens  of  my  district,  who  think  that  thaie 
In  charge  of  our  Army  have  not  given 
voluntary  enlbtmenu  a  fair  trial.    They 
MTM  that  Um  roquirgnenu  have  b««n 
raiata  by  Um  Army,  and  many  UUok  It 
haa  bMB  doM  on  purpoM  in  ortltr  thai 
a  poor  ahowing  of  voluntary  anlialMali 
will  rrault.   We  all  know  of  inatanotg  BOl 
toe  long  In  tht  pant,  where  indtfMMli 
btttrnpttd  to  voluntotr  and  wtrt  rt- 
jtctod.  only  to  b«  draf tod  a  ftw  wodu  or 
months    laUr,    and    paM    satlafaetory 
phyiiwU  gaaminatlona.  Tbeaefact^havo 
bigB  brodtht  oat  on  tht  floor  of  Con- 
greM  many  times.    The  people  do  not 
nke  that  attitude  i^nd  that  sort  of  per- 
formance on  the  part  d  thote  In  chaire. 
On  the  other  hand,  It  is  frequently 
oUted  tlMt  the  Navy  and  Marine  Corps 
oipgglgMO  no  difficulty  In  getting  sufB- 
eliBt  BMn  to  enlist  In  their  branches  of 
the  service.    Only  a  few  day;  ago.  I  heard 
It  on  the  highest  obtainable  authority 
that  the  Air  Corps  has  had  to  decline  vol- 
untary enlistments. 

Why  should  It  be  comparatively  easy 
for  the  Navy  aiKi  Marines  to  get  all  the 
voluntary  enlistments  they  need,  and  for 
the  Air  Corp  to  have  more  voltmteers 
than  they  can  accept,  while  the  Army 
claims  It  cannot  secure  a  sufficient  num- 
ber of  volunteers?  Something  must  be 
wrong,  and  tlie  people  think  they  know 
where  the  uouble  Is  and  they  are  zkA  at 
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1(  WW  »T»t\  men  id  |Mi.u«iiiu«,  avsry  auun- 
try  will  faal  ibay  mu*t  do  ihs  mud*  and  (ha 
Anal  out«onM  win  i>«  M.ir  W«  will  b«  placing 
our  eouAlry  oa  the  Uvel  with  HUlerism  and 
coaamunlam  aad  loae  the  spirit  of  cismoe- 
raoy  wbleb  Aaaartca  hns  so  long  treasured. 
Let  our  youth  learn  to  construct  a  free  coun- 
try through  the  medium  of  education  and 
see  that  Ooogreas  excludes  them  from  any 
draft.  If  they  are  In  college.  If  war  should 
ever  corns  again,  tbeee  educated  men  would 
be  of  far  more  uae  to  their  country  than  to 
draft  them  Into  a  peacetune  army  now.  The 
youth  of  today  ts  uneasy,  not  knowing  what 
to  plan.  So  are  their  mothers  and  fathers. 
We  all  know  that  a  peacetime  draft  would 
be  very  unsatisfactory  In  the  way  of  morale, 
for  the  men  who  want  to  continue  In  school 
will  not  be  content  to  be  drafted  when  they 
feel  sure  that  enlistments  could  be  encour- 
aged, thus  avoiding  a  draft. 

Again  may  I  urge  you  to  Induce  Cocgreae 
to  encourage  voluntary  enlistments  and  that 
no  draft  law  be  passed  until  thu  has  been 
fairly  triad. 


TIi«  TennasMf  Valley  Aatkority 
IXTIH8I0N  OF  RIMARU 

HON.  JOE  L  EVINS 
m  Tm  loon  op  Mmmrr  ativm 

Ifofiiag.  May  10,  i»4t 

Mr.  KVXN8.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  case  of 
th«  naad,  naoMilty  and  authority  for 
coQstruciion  of  the  New  Jolinaonvllle 
steam  power  ptant  In  connt'ction  with 
the  operation  of  tho  Tennts.sce  Valley 
Authority  Is  well  presented  In  an  edi- 
torial from  Public  Power  magazine  of 
May  1948.  I  commend  the  reading  of 
this  editorial  to  tbe  Members  of  the  Con- 
gress and  the  public  and  under  unaol- 
mous  ooQMDt.  I  Include  it  in  the  Appen- 
dix of  the  Rxcoao. 

The  editorial  is  as  follows: 


ON    NSW    JOaNaONVILI.K 

TVA  has  asked  Oaagraas  for  funds  to  build 
a  steam  generating  lUtlan  at  New  Johnson- 
vlUe  In  West  Tennseeee.  More  power  Is  badly 
needed  In  the  weaUia  part  of  tbe  system. 
and  englaeers  have  detarmlned  that  the 
needed  power  can  be  obtained  most  econom- 
Icaily  by  a  steam  plant  located  there. 

Public  distributors  of  TVA  power-munlcl- 
paiiues  and  oooperauvea— are  bound  by  con- 
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e  In  lUje,  Oongraaa  provided  luaAt  for 
TVA  to  purchase  Us  part  of  ihe  Teimauee 
Rlaetrlo  Power  Co.  system,  and  nn  dlitlnction 
waa  made  betwosn  hydro  and  steam  proper* 
ties. 

8  In  1041.  a  apftclflc  appropriation  waa 
made  for  a  steam  plant  at  Walts  Bar. 

4.  Ssctlon  14  of  the  TVA  Act  says,  In  con- 
nection with  coat  allocations.  "In  like  man- 
ner, the  cost  and  book  value  of  any  dams, 
stean-.  plsnts,  or  other  similar  Improvements 
hereafter  constructed."  Section  15  says.  "In 
the  construction  of  any  futur?  dam,  steam 
plant,  or  other  facility.     •     •     *" 

When   one  considers: 

1.  The  present  attempt  to  restrict  the  cor- 
porate freedom  of  TVA  and  seriously  limit 
the  control  which  the  Board  of  Directors  hlas 
over  operating  funds: 

a.  The  propaganda  spread  around  the  Na- 
tion—much of  It  false  and  misleading— 
about   TVA's  performance: 

3.  Present  efforts  to  oppose  normal  appro- 
priations for  the  coming  year. 
It  might  safely  be  concluded  that  opponents 
feel   they  have  accomplUhed  little  ao  long 
as  TVA  la  successful. 

The  fact  that  the  national  power  lobby 
has  taken  thU  occasion  to  oppoee  an  addi- 
tion to  the  TVA  system  also  clearly  indicates 
that  New  JuhnaonvlUe  la  more  than  a  re- 
aionul  U»vie  Ii  U  an  attempt  to  discredit 
public  power  by  re«irlcung  the  normal 
growth  of  one  of  Ihs  m«iat  succeaafvil  pvihllo 
^wer  systema.  For  there  U  auraly  no  better 
way  to  discredit  TVA-and  publio  ,iOwer 
■anarally— than  by  preventing  TVA  fr<>m 
intllBI  its  obligations  tn  the  peopla  of  the 
TMUMMee  Valley 

Publio  power  everywhere  will  be  affected 
by  what  happens  to  New  Johnsonvllle.  The 
lasue  U  clear  and  It  la  Joined.  It  la  time  we 
lend  a  hand. 


VFW  Support!  H.  R.  6258,  a  Bill  To  Take 
the  Profits  Out  of  War 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  E.  VAN  ZANDT 

or  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  10.  1948 
Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  when 
I  introduced  H.  R.  6258  on  April  15.  in  a 
statement  I  mentioned  that  It  was  de- 
signed to  take  the  profits  out  of  war.  I 
also  stated  that  the  provisions  of  the  biU 
were  similar  to  a  bill  Introduced  by  me 
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lh»4i  lilt)  iierteni  over  the  preuedlnil  B^year 
period  durmu  which  there  waa  little  prapa- 
ration  lor  and  no  prosecution  of  a  war.  Tba 
vaat  bulk  of  this  tremendous  inoreaae  repre- 
sents excessive  war  proflts, 

There  was  another  kind  of  debt  incurred 
during  the  war  which  cannot  be  repaid.  That 
debt  Is  owed  to  the  one-third  of  a  million 
Americans  who  Rave  their  lives  and  to  the 
million  others  who  became  casualties.  The 
resultant  grief  of  the  survivors  and  disrupted 
lives  of  those  who  served  cannot  be  compen- 
sated for  In  dor.ars 

Such  figures  as  these  tell  a  simple,  yet 
highly  indicative  story.  In  their  essence  they 
mean  that  for  some — a  small  minority  we  like 
to  think— war  Is  a  highly  profitable  venture, 
and  therefore  a  desirable  one.  For  others  It 
means  sacrifices  far  above  and  beyond  any 
monetary  value. 

Were  I  to  advocate  that  taking  the  proflts 
out  of  war  la  the  sole  remedy  needed  to  abol- 
ish it  I  should  defeat  my  purpose  In  talking 
to  you  today  (tonight).  Obviously  It  Is  not. 
Yet  It  is  an  irrefutable  fact  that  most  wars  In 
recorded  history  have  been  fought  purely  for 
aelflsh.  material  gains.  Whether  openly  mer- 
cenary  or  under  the  cloak  of  an  ideology,  the 
profit  motive  invariably  exists  to  some  extent 
in  ah  wars.  I  rapaat  that  taking  proflu  out 
of  war  will  not  guarantee  Its  abolitum,  but  X 
amphaaiae  strongly  that  It  would  be  one  ot 
the  utdnteHt  deterrents  to  war  yat  devised. 

Wi'h  these  profits  ouUawad.  any  tuturt 
war  in  which  America  might  bteome  tugagad 
will  truly  be  a  war  of  purpoae  a  war  fought 
aolely  for  the  preiervation  of  the  Amarioan 
way  of  lire. 

Conetltutlonally.  the  federal  Oovernmant 
cannot  confiscate  privately  owned  property 
to  aid  m  the  prosecution  of  a  war  In  which 
It  It  involved.  It  may,  however,  appropriate 
human  lives  by  use  of  the  military  draft  and 
use  them  to  the  fullest  extent  If  necessary 
to  bring  about  a  successful  termination  of  a 
war.  Manifestly  this  Is  essential  In  times 
of  emergency.  But  It  Is  no  less  essential, 
no  less  democratic  to  appropriate  excessive 
proflts  of  war  for  the  common  defense.  The 
most  iniquitous  quality  Invested  In  man 
during  time  of  war  la  that  he  should  profit 
from  the  blood  of  others.  It  is  totally  against 
the  precepts  of  Christianity. 

The  one  democratic  way  of  utilizing  the 
full  productivity  of  property  in  time  of  war 
without  actual  confiscation  Is  through  a 
steeply  graduated  personal  and  corporation 
war-profits  tax.  Thus  would  be  abolished  all 
moneUry  Incentive  for  war;  and  those  who 
foster  It  for  Its  proflts  would  be  less  belliger- 
ent knowing  that  they  stood  to  lose  by  It. 
Those  excessive  proflts  which  would  other- 
wise go  into  the  pockets  of  the  Individual 
or  corporation  would,  under  such  an  arrange- 
ment   revert  to  the  United  States  Treasury 
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doing  all  possible  t..  hiny  out  of  war,  with 
war  profits  gone,  we  should  have  to  have  an 
Impeccably  morul  and  worthy  cauae  before 
entering  another  war. 

For  many  years  the  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars  has  urged  upon  Congress  the  enact- 
ment of  legUlatlon  outlawing  dUcrlmlnatory 
war  profits.  Under  Its  auspices  such  a  bill 
was  Introduced  into  Congress  on  American- 
ization Day,  April  27.  1938  along  with  the 
signed  endorsement  of  4.0C0,OJO  American 
citizens.  Similar  bills  under  VFW  sponsor- 
ship were  presented  the  following  year  under 
Joint  authorship  of  50  Senators  and  4  Repre- 
sentatives. These  bills  clearly  had  the  back- 
ing of  the  American  people.  However,  op- 
position and  criticism  of  the  bills  by  those 
who  would  be  most  affected  by  it  prevaUed. 
and  shortly  thereafter  we  entered  World  War 
II.  As  a  result,  fabulous  personal  and  cor- 
porate fortunes  were  made  Just  as  they  were 
made  In  World  War  I,  and  our  war  debt  went 
up  into  astronomical  figures.  And  so  even 
after  the  war.  the  Utile  man.  the  man  wlw 
endured  the  rigors  of  war  at  160  a  month,  the 
man  who  loet  his  son  on  Iwo  Jima  or  at  8t.  Lo 
must  keep  on  paying  and  paying.  Thoee 
who  etayad  at  home  to  reap  the  harvest  will 
p«y  too— but  how  well  they  can  afford  it. 

Today,  hoaille  acu  and  aggreaalve  taHlea 
abroad  are  again  thraatening  vo  embroil  u« 
in  another  and  tvan  mora  devaatatlng  giobai 
otmRicl.  It  It  not  my  purpose  today  (to- 
night) to  dwell  upon  the  preaant  Intar- 
national  eltuatlon.  or  to  offer  aoluiloiu  to 
the  grave  problpms  confronting  us.  X  do 
wish  to  emphaslae,  however,  thr  '  v  o( 

conalderlng  now  a  strong  reetrni;  nu- 

ence  on  ihoae  who  would  compromme  our 
national  security  by  the  greed  for  profits  by 
which  they  are  dominated— «ven  at  the  ei- 
pense  of  numan  life  and  abject  mlaery. 

To  prevent,  in  the  event  of  a  future  war. 
a  repetition  of  the  creation  of  war-made 
millionaires,  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  la 
again  sponsoring  a  bill  designed  to  eliminate 
those  Ill-gotten  gains  by  steeply  gradusted 
income  and  other  taxes  during  hostilities. 
This  is  House  Resolution  6258  Introduced  on 
April  15.  1948.  Its  provisions  wUl  equalize 
the  financial  costs  of  war  and  provide  for  an 
effective  defense  at  a  time  when  it  is  most 
needed.  It  will  do  all  possible  to  imure 
peace  but  in  case  of  attack  by  a  foreign 
power.  It  win  direct  the  entire  resources  of 
the  Nation  Impartially  toward  the  wars 
speedy  and  successful  conclusion. 

It  must  be  understood  clearly  that  H.  R. 
6258  is  in  strict  conformance  with  our 
present  tax  laws  and  violates  no  constitu- 
tional provisions.  It  is  applicable  only  in 
time  of  war  and  ceases  when  Congress  de- 
clares war  to  be  at  an  end.     It  makes  no 
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conftecate  property  nor  does  It 

ndlvldual  rights  of  any  cittaen. 

unu.sual  powers  upon  any  one 

It  establishes  no  vast  political 

It  operates,  when  effective,  with 

tax-collecting     agencies.     Its 

Have  been  studied  and  approved 

t   leading   tax  experts.     Its 

^ould  do  more  to  prevent  a  world 

than  any  other  statute  now  In 

written  to  aid  the  common  man 

the  big  loser  in  any  war.     It 

of  the  war  profiteer. 

prlnetpal  objections  tlMt 
agatnat  this  proposed 

be  sure  that  thoae  who  stand 

'    war    are    the   most    vociferous 

is   that   it   is   not    in    line  with 

of  Amerlcnn  democracy,  and 

of  communism   and   social - 

that  such  an  accusation  Is 

face  of  those  very  principles 

our  democracy  operates.    If  ICO 

bodies  and  minds  of  our  finest 

are   democratically   drafted   for 

it  would  t>e  utter  stupidity 

tie  wealth  represented  In  the 

which  these  same  men  helped 

exempt  from  doing  Its  part  in 

of  the  system  by  which  It 

In  time  of  war  oxir  people 

I  i ten   die   for    the    continuation 

form  of  government.     Is  it 

that  huge  Individual  and  cor- 

>roflts  stand  idle  and  later  be- 

upon  those  who  fight? 
nalnUln  that  H.  R.  6368  would 
ize  ail  the  sacrifices  necessary 
wage  a  war    If   forced   upon 
nost  assuredly  wUl  bring  about 
uallzatloo.  and  will  mlmlmlae 
hitherto  unitnowa  the  suflcrlngs 
war.    It  would  tte  a  major  fac- 
the  earliest  possible  temuna- 
Certainly   it   would   spare   tb* 
war  debts  such  as  we  now 
alone    cannot    com« 
who  bear  the  brunt  of  battle. 
^ver   been   on   the   short   end — 
cannot   Im  equalled.     U.   R. 
the  nearest  thing  yet  de- 
ally  distribute   the   total   costs 
Its  provisions  every  person 
and    every    company    and 
would    contribute    any    excess 
to  the   financing  of  a  war 
111  in  progress.     On  the  basis 
•ome.    every   citizen    and   every 
would  pay  their  proportionate 
expense  of  war     with  this  bill 
there  will  be  no  more  war- 
in  the  United  States, 
accepted  that  America  is  a 
abhors   war   and   holds   to  the 
Our  potential  enemies  to- 
fact  and  have,  and  will  in 
it  fully  to  gain  their  own 
unfortunate    and    ignominious 
In  this  coimtry  certain  groups 
who  play  along  with  these 
freedom.     These  people  would 
American  security  and  human 
calamitous  conflict,  but  even 
pfx>pertles    for    an    upsurge    In 
ar.    Such  is  their  greed—such 
tt  foresight, 
is  now   in   one   at  the  most 
in  its  history.     International 
drobably  increase  before  it  can 
St  the  hue  and  cry  of  the  farces 
will  require  a  fortitude  of  the 
Let  us  not  be  misled  by  the 
!se  of  a   fool's  gold   which  In 
Benefit  only  the  few  and  bring 
p  rtvatlon,  and   despondency  to 
must  guard  against  propa- 
by  all  those  who  would  profit 
oaore  than  that,  we  must  take 
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all  excess  profit  away  from  war — and  then 
that  propaganda  will  rtmii, 

I  oail  upon  every  person  with  a  conscience 
to  support  H.  R.  6258  and  to  make  his  sup- 
port known  to  those  who  win  be  responsible 
for  its  enactment.  Sin-ely  no  person  with  a 
sincere  belief  in  the  justice  of  mankind  can 
defend  the  wartime  proatcer.  No  man  with 
honor  can  unimHsntkwIj  oppose  a  plan 
which  gnamit—  sqval  division  of  the  finan- 
cial burdena  of  war.  No  American,  worthy 
of  the  nam*,  can  condone  the  usury  of  the 
few  Imposed  upon  the  blocd  of  his  fellow 
men. 

I  leave  you  with  this  thought:  To  help 
prevent  war.  let  us  have  no  fear  of  It  and 
be  ready  for  it  should  It  come.  If  It  must 
come — let  it  be  unUlnted  with  the  lust  for 
profit.  Let  It  be  for  the  common  cause  of 
freedom. 


More  RcYcUtMiu  About  Our  ERP 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 


HON  DANIEL  A.  REED 

or  Nrw  TORx 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RIPKISKNTATTVES 

Monday.  May  10.  1948 

Mr  REED  of  New  York.    Mr  Speaker. 
tte  New  Deal  claims  to  have  won  a  for- 
eign election.    They  claim  to  have  won 
It  with   our  own   taxpayers'   money.     I 
suppose  that  they  did  this  on  the  theory 
of  "tax  and  tax,  spend  and  spend,  elect 
and  elect."    Thl.s  has  caused  considerable 
comment    on    the    part    of    reputable 
oiBMnrtrs.  and  especially  those  who  feel 
•  dnp  concern  about  our  own  country 
and  its  security  under  .««uch  a  program 
as  that  of  the  ERP  which  was  known  as 
the  Marshall  plan,  and  is  now  baptised 
by  the  new  socialistic  promoters  as  the 
Economic    CociJeratlve    Administration 
program.    It  is  a  case  now  of  going  all 
out   to   finance    the   socialistic   govern- 
ment of  Great  Britain,  and  fasten  upon 
her  people  a  type  of  government  that 
day  by  day  is  further  enalaving  them.    It 
will   be  our  money  which  will  prevent 
Oreat  Britain  from  returning  to  a  free 
enterpri.'se  system,  and  which  also  will 
send  her  people  down  the  highway  to  a 
socialistic  servitude. 

As  a  part  of  my  remarks.  I  wish  to  in- 
clude the  following  excerpt  taken  from 
the  May  issue  of  the  National  Republic: 
The  proponents  of  ERP  are  claiming  the 
results  of  the  lUllan  election  as  the  first 
victory  for  the  Marshall  plan,  although  its 
only  effect  in  Italy  was  purely  anticipatory. 
If  this  claim  is  true,  and  undoubtedly  It  has 
some  merit,  then  It  somewhat  beclouds  the 
Italian  verdict,  for  it  would  mean  that  the 
Issue  In  Italy  was  not  purely  communism 
verytjs  democracy  but  American  relief  or  no 
American  relief.  If  this  interpretation  Is 
accepted  as  true,  then  it  was  another  New 
Deal  election  all  over  again  with  the  Gov- 
ernment at  Washington  expected  to  furnish 
the  funds. 

But  while  we  are  trying  to  stop  commu- 
nism lot  us  not  foryet  thst  we  are  aiding  a 
socialism  which  is  little  less  than  a  slow- 
motion  form  of  commtinlsm  since  It,  too, 
would  destroy  individual  enterprise.  In 
Oreat  Britain,  for  example,  the  Socialist 
Government  has  taken  over  six  major  in- 
dustries during  the  3  years  In  which  It  has 
been  in  power,  and  1*  reaching  for  more.  A 
few  weeks  fgo  the  government  atnorbed  all 
electrtc-poaer  plants,  and   to   July   it   will 


take  control  over  all  doctors,  making  them 
itKtmaXky  employeea  of  a  bureaucratic  gov- 
•raacBt.  The  gas  industry  and  other  Im- 
portant industries  wiU  be  abeorbed  soon. 
Bven  a  capitalist  levy  is  being  considered. 
That  ts  the  kind  of  government  we  are  per- 
petuating In  Oreat  BriUln  with  our  tax- 
payers' money.  Perhaps  it  is  worth  it.  But 
are  jrou  stire? 

And  while  we  are  fighting  communism 
atn-oad.  let  us  not  forget  to  scotch  it  at 
home.  The  compromise  resolution  against 
it,  adopted  by  the  Pan  American  Conference 
at  Bogota,  ts  a  good  beginning,  but  It  is 
only  a  starter.  Let's  look  even  nearer  home. 
Some  more  housecieaning  Is  overdue  In  our 
own  country. 

But  there  is  some  good  news.  During  the 
time  the  MarEhail  plsn  was  being  detMted 
we  got  doleful  pictures  of  the  millions  of 
hungry  and  starving  people  tn  Burope  with 
the  accompanying  statement  that  all  of  Eu- 
rope would  go  Communist  unless  we  could 
stop  tt  by  pouring  money  toto  the  dark  and 
bloody  conttoent. 

Now  that  there  is  no  longer  necessity  tor 
such  propaganda,  we  are  finding;  that  things 
msy  not  be  so  bad  after  all. 

Curiously  enough,  we  didn't  hear  much 
about  the  statistics  gathered  by  the  Eco- 
nomic Commission  which  ha^  been  studying 
European  conditions  until  the  relief  plan 
was  enacted  by  Congr— .  Now  we  are  being 
given  some  reasawrtag  facts  which  do  not 
fit  In  with  the  propaganda  we  were  getting 
a  few  weeks  ago.  For  Instance,  we  are  told 
that  steel  pmductton  tn  Europe  this  year 
will  be  almost  large  enough  to  provide  for 
Europe's  needs.  The  production  would  b* 
large  enough  except  that  some  European 
countries  must  export  some  of  their  steel 
in  order  to  obtain  imports  they  badly  need. 

Furthermore  we  are  now  told,  by  thla 
report,  that  outside  of  Oermany  total  com- 
modities in  Europe  have  reached  90  percent 
of  the  prewar  level  on  a  per-captu  basis 
and  that,  when  surveyed,  it  was  fotud  six 
European  countries  had  more  goods  per 
capita  than  they  possessed  in  1938  before  the 
war  started  in  Europe.  As  Henry  Haslltt 
stated  in  Newsweek: 

"All  this  did  not  prevent  the  cartoonists 
who  were  supporting  the  Ifarshall  plan  her* 
trom  invariably  picturing  present-day  Europe 
aa  ■  starving  old  woman  in  rags,  waiting  to 
be  rescued  from  death  whUe  pompous  Con- 
gressmen had  the  callouancas  to  detiate  the 
problem  " 

In  Oermany,  of  course,  the  economic  situ- 
ation is  not  so  good  due  to  the  destruction 
and  dismantling  of  German  factories  which 
now  could  l)e  producing  goods  needed  in 
Europe.  But  under  the  Marshsll  plan  Oer- 
many Will  receive  about  two  billions,  and 
the  factories  so  recently  dismantled — many 
of  them  shipped  to  Russia — can  be  rebuilt 
with  our  taxpayers'  money. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  soft  pedal  has  been  put 
on  the  dismantling  of  the  German  indus- 
tries which  are  so  sorely  needed  to  sup- 
ply the  people  not  only  with  a  pay  roil  in 
these  over  900  plants,  but  the  cost  of  re- 
establishing them  win  fall  upon  our  tax- 
payers. I  deplore  the  fact  that  our 
farmers  will  have  to  bo  short  of  nitrates 
and  phosphates  and  of  the  farm  machin- 
ery which  could  have  been  built,  of 
course.  In  these  di.smantled  German 
plants.  The  tragedy  of  the  whole  pro- 
gram is  that  the  starving  will  get  prac- 
tically no  benefit  from  this  huge  spend- 
ing of  our  taxpayers'  money,  but  those 
who  are  well  enough  off  to  buy  any  such 
food  as  we  do  send,  will  be  able  to  get  It. 

We  are  told,  however,  that  unless  one 
country  gets  tobacco  in  vast  quantities, 
paid  for  by  our  taxpayers,  the  morale  of 
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the  people  of  that  country  will  go  down. 
It  is  claimed  that  unless  another  country 
in  Europe  gets  vast  quantities  of  our 
farm  machinery  the  morale  of  the  peo- 
ple of  that  country  will  go  down— and 
so  on  down  the  list. 

I  know  what  the  Marshall  plan— later 
known  as  the  ERP,  and  now  as  the  ECA— 
will  cost  each  of  my  communities  at 
home.      ) 

I  have^maintained  all  along  that  the 
people  of  my  district  are  warm-hearted, 
generous  to  a  fault,  and  would  raise  un- 
limited amounts  of  money  for  the  starv- 
ing if  given  the  opportunity  to  dispense 
their  charity  through  the  Red  Cross,  both 
national  and  international;  the  Salva- 
tion Army,  the  Friends,  and  the  churches 
of  all  denominations.  If  permitted  to  do 
so.  There  is  one  fact  that  ought  to  be 
thoroughly  understood  by  everybody,  and 
that  is  that  no  government  can  carry  on 
a  charitable  program  for  the  hungry  and 
destitute  people  of  the  world.  It  ought 
to  be  well  known  to  every  person  in  this 
country  that  anything  that  goes  to  a 
foreign  nation  has  to  go  through  their 
respective  rulers,  and  not  direct  to  the 
destitute  people.  We  should  have 
learned  this  lesson  after  the  sad  and 
tragic  experience  and  utter  failure  of 
UNRRA. 


duced  in  1945;  and  the  270.000.000 
pounds  produced  in  March  1947  and  in 
March  1948. 

The  United  States  dried  skim  milk  pro- 
duction for  human  consumption  has  de- 
creased every  month  since  November 
1947.  The  production  from  December 
1, 1947.  to  April  1. 1948,  was  only  161.000,- 
000  pounds  in  comparison  to  216,000,000 
the  corresponding  4  months  of  a  year 
ago. 

The  gradual  decrease  in  national  milk 
production  naturally  will  result  in  corre- 
sponding decreases  in  the  production  of 
of  the  various  products  made  from  milk. 

With  the  increase  in  national  popula- 
tion, including  the  58-percent  increase  in 
the  baby  crop,  together  with  the  increase 
of  dairy  exports.  It  is  evident  that  the 
American  people  will  have  less  consump- 
tion per  capita  of  dairy  products— al- 
though it  is  recognized  as  a  protective 
food  and  the  greatest  single  food  known 
to  man— in  1948  than  has  been  available 
to  the  American  people  since  the  Agri- 
culture Department  kept  records  on  the 
subject. 

Although  some  butterfat  is  being  ex- 
ported, It  is  a  significant  fact  that  the 
national  school-lunch  program  is  using 
dried  skim  milk,  and  that  this  skim  milk 
is  not  even  fortified  with  vitamin  A  and 
not  even  fortified  with  vitamin  D  either. 


Food  Pricei,  Whether  High  or  Low,  Are 
Largely  the  Responsibility  of  the  Pres- 
ident—He Can  Do  Something  About 
Them  if  He  Selects  a  Secretary  for 
Agriculture 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  REID  F.  MURRAY 

or  WISCONSIN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  10. 1948 
Mr.    MURRAY    of    Wisconsin.     Mr. 
Speaker,  the  following  article  Is  from  the 
Washington  Round-up  by  Fred  Bailey,  in 
the  May  1948  Country  Gentleman: 

Farmers'  plans  to  plant  4,200,000  fewer 
acres  than  Department  of  Agriculture  goals 
called  for  are  interpreted  as  indicating  their 
dubiousness  about  prices  next  fall  and  a  de- 
sire to  return  to  a  better-balanced  farming. 
Behind  the  scenes  some  of  the  Department's 
farm-management  experts  feel  that  the 
farmers  are  using  good  Judgment.  Others, 
remembering  1841,  would  lilte  to  see  some 
surpluses  of  grains  built  up  as  a  national- 
defense  precaution. 

Milk  production  in  the  United  States 
has  shown  a  decrease  below  the  year 
previous  every  single  month  since  June 
1947. 

Cheese  production  in  the  United 
States  has  shown  a  decrease  in  produc- 
tion every  month  since  December  1947 
and  is  running  20  to  25  percent  below 
the  1947  production  at  this  time. 

Evaporated  milk  production  has  been 
running  below  the  previous  years 
monthly  production  every  month  since 
October  1947.  The  March  1948  national 
production  was  270.000,000  pounds  In 
comparison  to  340.000.000  pounds  In 
March    1942;    326.000,000    pounds   pro- 


California  in  Review  After  a  Century  of 
American  Control 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LEROY  JOHNSON 

or  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  6.  1948 
Mr.    JOHNSON    of    California.     Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks. I  include  herein  a  lecture  by  Dr. 
Rockwell  Dennis  Hunt,  as  follows: 

ACQtnsmON    BY    THE    UNITED    STATES 

(Third  in  a  series  of  eight  public  centen- 
nial lectures  by  RockweU  Dennis  Hunt. 
Ph.  D.) 

Dr.  Hunt.  Now  we  come  to  the  great  sub- 
ject which  begins  to  reveal  the  significance 
of  our  centennial  celebrations:  The  acquisi- 
tion of  California  by  the  United  States. 

First,  a  few  thoughts  about  the  great  west- 
ward movement.  The  westward  movement 
may  properly  be  said  to  have  begun  way  back 
with  the  faU  of  Constantinople  in  1453.  even 
before  the  discovery  of  America  by  Colum- 
bus. When  the  Europeans  were  bereft  of 
their  opportunity  for  shippinc  goods  In  the 
old  routes,  they  had  to  turn  west  and  look 
wistfully  out  on  to  the  broad  waters  of  the 
Atlantic  Ocean,  and  there  began  the  world 
movement  which  we  call  the  westward  move- 
ment. It  has  been  going  on,  you  may  say.  in 
some  form,  ever  since  tliat  great  date.  At 
first  the  Atlantic  seaboard  was  the  frontier, 
but  it  was  rather  more  the  frontier  of 
Europe  and  of  England  than  America.  Then 
the  Appalachian  Mountains  were  the  fron- 
tier, and  little  by  little  pressure  was  made 
toward  the  west,  and  the  westward  move- 
ment proceeded  in  the  northern  continent 
of  America. 

I  wish  to  refer  to  two  or  three  books,  be- 
cause you  are  Interested  In  carrying  this 
subject  forward  a  little  fiuther.     I  mention 


Just  one  that  is  listed  in  the  bibliography 
that  has  been  placed  in  your  hands  and  th.-.t 
Is  Turner's — The  Frontier  In  American  His- 
tory.   If  I  were  to  select  one  boc%  about  the 
frontier.  It  would  probably  be  that  book  by 
Frederic  J.  Turner.      Two  other  books,  not 
on  the  list,  are  worthy  of  special  mention. 
Frederic  Paxson.   professor  emeritus   of   the 
University    of    California    now,    has    several 
books,  but  one  is,  the  History  of  the  Ameri- 
can Frontier.      Edwin  Sparks  wrote  a  book 
on  the  Expansion  of  the  American  People. 
Many  other  titles  might  l>e  given,  but  those 
three  I  call  special  attention  to.     One  other 
book  that  I  brought  with  me  tonight  that  Is 
appropriate   to   make   some   mention   of   In 
connection     with     one     of     the     principal 
thoughts  regarding  the  conquest  and  acqui- 
sition of  California  Is,  the  Power  of  Ideals 
In  American  History,  by  Ephralm  D.  Adams. 
This  book  consists  of  a  series  of  essays  or  lec- 
tures, the  Yale  University  Lectures  for  that 
year,  1913.     One  of  these  lectures  is  entitled, 
•'Manife.st  Destiny  end  Emotion.';     Very  ap- 
propriate. Indeed,  to  the  subject  of  westward 
expansion  and  to  the  conquest  of  California. 
It    was   an    epic   movement,   the   greatest 
event  In  American  history  for  the  nineteenth 
century.     We  may   even  say   it   was   a   task 
of  the  nineteenth   century   to  conquer   the 
continent.    Beginning  with  the  acquisition 
of  Louisiana,  purchased  by  Thomas  Jefferson 
for  a  comparatively  small  siun  In   1803,  we 
note  the  explorations  of  Lewis  and  Clark  Into 
the  Rocky  Mountains  and  Northwestern  Ter- 
ritory a  few  years  later.     And  these  were  but 
the  beginnings  from  the  eastern  standpoint 
of  this  great  expansion   to  the  west.     The 
Boston  ships  had  already  begvm  to  land  on 
some    of    the    California    shores,    especlaUy 
Monterey,  with  their  wares,  their  merchan- 
dise, taking  on  as  cargo  hides,  tallow,  soap, 
and  a  few  other  articles  produced  by  the  Call- 
fornlans.     That    was    the    beginning    of    a 
break-down    of    the    Isolation    of    the   Call- 
fornlans  as  they  had  known  life.     It  was  not 
very  long  until  that  was  followed  by  the  ac- 
tual coming  of  the  Americans  Into  California 
overland.     The     first     great     epoch-making 
overland  expedition  was  that  of  a  man  who  Is 
sometimes  called  The  Bible  Toter,  Jedediah 
Smith,  who  came  as  early  as  1826  t)verland 
into  California  with  a  band  of  hunters  and 
trappers.     I  wish  you  could  all  read  the  story 
of  Jedediah  Smith.     It  Is  certainly  a  thrilling 
tale.     Coming  up  through  the  San,  Joaquin 
Valley,  clear  on  to  the  northern  limits  of  what 
we    call    California,    and    across    Oregon    to 
the    Columbia    River,    and    returning,    with 
many  sinuosities,  exercising  a  great  deal  of 
activity,    learning    many    things    about    the 
territory,  blazing  new  trails,  Jedediah  Smith 
was  one  of   the  path-breakers  of  the   early 
history  of   this   territory.     A   notable   char- 
acter.   Unfortunately,  by  treachery,  he  was 
killed  by  the  Indians  while  yet  a  young  man. 
A  man  who  might  be  called  his  successor  was 
James  Ohio  Pattie.  who  made  a  somewhat 
similar  expedition  into  California  Just  a  few 
years    later;    and    he    had    marvelous    expe- 
riences of  a  somewhat  different  kind  which  I 
cannot  go  Into  now.     He,  in  turn,  was  fol- 
lowed by  another  who  did  perhaps  more  from 
the  standpoint  of  traU -breaking  and  trap- 
ping and  hunting  than  any  other  one,  and 
that  U  Ewlng  Young.    So  those  are  sufficient 
to    mention    In    this    conneciion:    Jedediah 
Smith,  James  Ohio  Pattle,  and  Ewlng  Young. 
Then  it  was  not  long  after  that  imtU  there 
came  those  who  sought  their  homes  In  Cali- 
fornia.   These  came  as  not  simply  trappers 
and  traders,  to  go  back  again,  but  one  after 
another  they  came  to  find  a  place  to  abide. 
Settlers.    The    Mexicans    would    caU    them 
pobladores.    And    there    again    we    have    a 
factor,  an  element,  m  the  penetration  Into 
California  that  Is  very  meaningful,  very  sig- 
nificant, not  only  In  California  history  but 
in   all   the   western   history   of   the   United 
States.    These    settlers,    they    cams    rather 
early—  Gilroy.  an  Bagliah  boy;  John  March, 
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get  a  clearer  view  of  this  peaee- 
on.  and  what   that  really  was. 
remember  there  was  a  man  of 
and   s2gni9cance   at   Mon- 
O.  Larkln.  who  had  come  In 
and   had   set   up   a   store   there, 
mportant     than     that,    he    was 
regularly    appointed,    the 
consul  to  California. 
Larkln  was  an  Important  char- 
early    history.     Why   mention 
in    this   matter   of   peaceful 
tie  was  a  very  significant  factor. 
hat  California  was  destined  to 
hands  of  some  other  power  than 
was  not  the  only  one  that  had 
but  he  saw  It  rather  clearly,  and 
very    earnestly    that    when    the 
California  would  fall  Into  the 
United  States  and.  moreover, 
be  done  in  a  peaceful,  warless 
he  was  making  progress  in  that 
substantial  progress.    He  was 
so.   with   General   Vallejo 
lers.  some  of  them  the  leading 
of  that  day;  and  they,  too, 
something  was  about  to  hap- 
la.     We  must  remember  that 
a  very,  very  slight  tenure  upon 
those  years,  the  1830's  and 
was  rather  obvious  to  a  keen 
that  could  not  go  on  indefl- 
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very  long.  What  a  relief  it  was  to  the  Mexi- 
cans when  Capum  Sutter  bought  them  out, 
and  they  set  sail  and  went  away,  never  to 
retiirn  to  California.  That  was  a  great  re- 
lief from  the  standpoint  of  the  Mexican  au- 
thorities in  California  at  the  time. 

The  French  were  active,  not  exceedingly  so, 
but  there  were  different  indications  here  and 
there  when  La  Perouse  and  de  Mofras  and 
others,  leading  members  of  the  French  na- 
tionality, had  come  to  California.  They  had 
looked  Into  the  situation  and  made  reports 
on  the  beauty  and  rlchnest.  of  the  land  and 
the  resources  to  be  found  here,  and  there 
was  an  interest  on  the  part  of  France — not 
very  widespread,  perhaps,  but  nevertheless  an 
interest — so  that  France  may  be  regarded  as. 
for  a  time,  one  of  the  competitors  for  this 
prize  which  we  call  California. 

More  prominent,  however,  than  either  of 
these  was  England  as  a  competitor.  There 
were  a  good  many  Englishmen,  not  as  many  as 
Americans  In  California  at  that  time,  but 
there  were  numt>ers  of  Englishmen  and  there 
were  oflclals  in  Lower  California  and  Mexico 
representing  Great  Britain,  and  the  tendency 
of  the  British  Empire  was  to  expand.  There 
were  a  good  many  Americans  In  California 
who  earnestly  thought  and  believed  that 
England  was  set  upon  acquiring  California. 
They  had  reason  to  believe  that.  They  might 
have  been  mistaken  in  many  instances,  but 
the  indications  were  that  England  was  vitally 
interested  In  acquiring  California.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  United  States  was  deeply  In- 
terested In  seeing  to  It  that  England  should 
not  acquire  California.  In  the  meantime  you 
will  remember  the  Monroe  Dcctnne  had  been 
promulgated  in  1823.  and  according  to  the 
Monroe  Doctrine  it  would  not  be  possible  for 
any  European  power  to  gain  a  foothold  In 
California,  or  in  the  western  part  of  the 
United  States,  unless  it  should  be  looked 
upon  as  an  unfriendly  act.  There  was  that 
to  contend  with. 

It  was  really  quite  a  contest,  although 
much  of  it  was  entirely  under  the  surface,  but 
I  ought  to  say.  In  all  honesty  with  reference  to 
England,  that  when  it  came  at  the  last  for 
what  we  call  a  show-down,  the  higher  au- 
thorities In  the  British  Parliament  and  In  the 
Cabinet  did  not  pursue  an  aggressive  policy 
with  reference  to  acquiring  California,  even 
though  the  local  ofllclala  in  California  and 
hereabouts  did  so  believe,  and  many  Ameri- 
cans were  mcst  surely  of  that  opinion.  So 
the  thing  that  actually  happened  then  was  to 
leave  the  way  open  for  the  leadership  to  the 
United  States  and  the  peacefu.  penetration. 
of  which  I  spoke,  was  a  first  big  (actor  in  that 
acquisition.  Three  or  four  times,  maybe 
five  or  seven  times,  as  many  Americans  had 
come  Into  California  during  the  1840's  as  bho 
of  any  other  nationality.  There  were  more 
Americans  In  California  In  1846  th.-'n  all 
the  other  nationalities  put  together  There 
were  three  or  four  hundred,  perhaps,  by  1835; 
by  1845  there  were  eight  or  nine  hundred; 
and  then  came  the  great  Invasion  of  1840.  not 
great  from  our  standpoint  today,  but  never- 
theless an  invasion  of  about  some  2.000 
Americans  Into  Oregon  and  parts  of  Cali- 
fornia. 6o  that  from  the  standpoint  of 
peaceful  penetration.  Americans  were  far  In 
the  lead. 

Now.  in  the  meantime  a  policy  was  being 
arrived  at  in  Washington,  and  that  brings 
us  to  Uie  second  big  factor  in  that  Ameri- 
can conquest.  The  policy  of  ex(>anslon  was 
already  illustrated,  going  clear  back  to  the 
time  of  Jefferson,  although  he  was  not 
thorougoly  consistent  in  that  policy.  Com- 
ing on  down  we  reach  the  time  when  Polk 
was  elected  President.  1844.  When  Polk  was 
elected  he  set  before  himself  four  specific 
objectives.  Hs  desired  to  accM^pUah.  dur- 
ing his  administration,  the  estahUlhment  at 
a  lower  tariff  rste  He  wished  to  see  the 
Oregon  question  settled.  It  was  a  very  dlfll- 
ctilt  aiHl  perplexing  question  for  years.    He 


wished  to  see  an  Independent  Treastiry  es- 
tablished And  he  wished  to  see  California 
acquired  by  the  United  SUtes.  We  do  not 
bear  very  much  about  James  K.  Polk,  but  it  is 
worthy  of  mention  that  all  four  of  these  ob- 
jectives were  accomplished,  realized,  during 
bis  4  years'  administration. 

What  was  the  cause  of  this  policy  on  the 
part  of  the  United  States?  Partly  the  set- 
tlers, those  trappers  and  those  hunters,  who 
had  been  preceding;  partly  the  westward 
movement  which  was  well  known  and  patent 
to  all  keen  observers  and  statesmen  in  the 
eastern  part  of  our  country,  because  of  an 
ideal — an  idea  which  shaped  Itself  Into  an 
Ideal,  and  had  great  weight,  although  many 
of  those  who  exemplified  It  were  largely, 
themselves,  unconscioiis  of  the  ideal.  I  refer 
to  "manifest  destiny."  Manifest  destiny,  you 
may  say,  bad  a  twofold  aspect.  The  United 
BUtes  is  destined  to  be  higher  and  better 
than  other  nations.  That  is  a  sort  of  a  gen- 
eral attitude  on  the  part  of  many  nations, 
thinking  of  themselves  as  favored  ores.  And, 
secondly,  and  more  Important  for  our  pur- 
pos*'.  the  expansion  to  the  West  muot  not  stop 
at  the  Rocky  Moimtalns.  or  the  Missouri 
River,  but  must  go  on  and  on  until  it  reaches 
the  vast  Pacific,  the  greatest  of  all  seas,  and 
thus  there  must  be  presented  a  continent- 
wide  boundary  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pa- 
cific. Tliat  Is  what  manifest  destiny  came 
to  mean  at  the  times  of  which  I  speak,  be- 
ginning as  early  as  the  1830's  and  continuing 
down  to  the  actual  conquest  culminating  in 
1848;  and  even  since  that  time  I-can  refer 
to  the   ideal   of  manifest  destiny. 

I  do  not  think  that  most  of  our  people, 
even  most  of  our  students  In  colleges  and 
universities,  give  sufficient  weight  to  the 
ideal  of  manifest  deetlny  as  a  real  factor. 
Many  of  the  factors  in  history  are  not  the 
tangible  things  we  can  see  and  feel  but  the 
Imponderable  things  that  get  Into  the  minds 
of  leaders  and  into  the  minds  of  the  people; 
those  are  the  things  that  sometimes  count 
more  than  all  the  material  things  we  can 
mention. 

I  have  now  mentioned  the  quiet  sort  of 
peaceful  penetration  into  Califorirla.  and  I 
have  explained,  all  too  briefly,  the  meaning 
of  manifest  destiny  and  the  great  power 
that  was  exerted  in  this  matter  of  pushing  a 
boundary  to  the  Pacific  and  toward  the  cul- 
mination of  the  Cailfomla  conquest.  It 
remains  to  speak  of  the  actual  operations, 
and  there  one  must  necessarily  be  very  brief, 
because  there  are  so  many  complicated  sit- 
uations and  evenu  and  Incidents  that  they 
cannot  be  possibly  comprehended  In  one 
short  lecture. 

The  first  expedition  of  John  C.  Fremont  did 
not  bring  him  Into  California,  but  the  ex- 
pedition In  1844.  the  second  expedition,  did 
bring  hUn  Into  California,  and  he  came  to 
Sutter's  Fort  which  was  naturally  a  sort  of 
headquarters,  or  rendezvous,  for  all  such 
ispeditlons,  and  he  came  with  a  consider- 
able force.  He  made  a  report,  and  this  re- 
port made  a  great  Impression  upon  Congrces 
and  the  people,  very  largely  because  of  the 
splendid  literary  worth  shown  by  Jessie 
Benton  Fremont,  his  wife,  because  she  was 
much  more  gifted  frnm  the  standpoint  of 
letters  and  literature  than  her  husband. 
Jessie  Bentcn  Fremont  is  called  "the  woman 
who  made  history. "  Well,  ycu  may  look 
that  up  at  your  leisure  and  perhaps  read 
that  fine  piece  of  fiction  by  Irving  Stone 
called  Immortal  Wife  which  is  a  great  storr 
In  Itself.  ' 

Fremont  came  on  his  third  expedition  Into 
California.  He  made  demands  at  Sutter's 
Fort  for  a  large  numt>er  of  mules.  John 
Bldwell.  who  was  there  as  the  right-hand 
man  of  Sutter  at  the  time,  told  me  many 
years  ago  personally  that  he  did  not  like  the 
attitude  of  Fremont,  especially  at  that  time 
when  he  was  making  demands  for  a  consider- 
able number  of  mules  and  they  were  not  im- 
mediately to  be  had.  and  so  he  (Fremont) 
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believed,  or  pretended  to  believe,  that  Sutter 
was  hostile  to  him.  Sutter  could  not  imme- 
diately get  the  mules  to  supply  Captain 
Fremont.  That  is  by  the  way,  but  It  has  a 
bearing  upon  the  many  crltlclfims  that  came 
upon  John  C.  Fremont  later.  When  he  came 
along  with  hla  band  of  60  men.  with  1  little 
cannon — which  was  a  strange  Instrument 
for  a  surveyor's  band  to  have  on  a  peaceful 
mission  to  explore  the  better  and  shorter 
route  to  California  over  the  mountains— he 
was  told  that  he  would  be  permitted  to  leave 
the  country  peacefully  if  he  kept  out  Into 
the  valleys  and  away  from  the  settled  portion 
near  the  coast.  He  did  not  pay  proper  at- 
tention to  that  injunction.  He  moved  at>out 
with  that  rather  hostile-looking  and  war- 
like band  of  his  down  to  where  the  settlers 
could  see  him  and  be  duly  Impressed,  and  he 
made  a  very  unfavorable  Impression.  They 
arose  In  arms  and  the  comandante  said, 
"You  must  leave  the  country  at  once — Im- 
mediately." speaking  bluntly.  "Get  out  of 
here>"  Well,  that  was  an  insult  to  Fremont 
and  his  American  followers.  He  fortified 
himself  on  Gavllan  Peak,  raising  the  Ameri- 
can flag  there  for  a  little  while— a  very  during 
thing  to  do— and  he  could,  see  below  that 
the  Californlans  were  marshaling  their 
forces  with  a  view  to  try  and  dislodge  him. 
After  a  few  days  he  decided  to  move  on,  and 
he  marched  to  the  north  and  left  the  country 
grudgingly  and  growUngly.  as  he  expressed 
It.  He  moved  to  the  north  with  his  band  and 
kept  going  until  he  reached  Klamath  Lake 
on  the  border  of  Oregon.  Then  what  hap- 
pened?    The  Gillespie  mission. 

Lieutenant  Gillespie  had  been  sent  out 
with  orders  from  Washington  to  deliver  to 
Fremont.  Larkln.  and  one  or  two  others,  but 
particularly  to  Captain  Fremont.  Gillespie 
hurried  as  best  he  could  to  overtake  Fremont, 
learning  where  he  was  as  best  he  could. 
Everything  moved  slowly  compared  to  our 
day,  of  course,  and  we  must  make  proper 
allowances  for  all  the  delays  we  recognize  In 
those  early  days;  so  It  was  near  the  north- 
eastern border  of  California  that  Fremont 
was  finally  overtaken  by  Gillespie. 

There  has  been  much  controversy  over  that 
little  topic  of  what  was  the  Gillespie  mis- 
sion. Just  what  was  he  fnstructed  to  say  to 
those  officers,  and  particularly  the  secret  mis- 
sion to  Captain  Fremont.  I  cannot  go  into 
all  the  speculation  on  that  subject,  but  let 
me  say  this,  because  it  helps  to  make  history 
personal  and  audible.  One  day  more  than  50 
years  ago.  I  was  talking  with  General  Bid- 
well  about  some  of  these  early  events  in 
which  he  lived  and  had  a  share,  and  he  told 
me  subsMntially  this:  "One  day  I  was  fishing 
for  salmon  at  Suttervllle  (SuttervUle  was  a 
little  start  of  a  town  3  miles  below  Sacra- 
mento on  the  Sacramento  River,  which  for  a 
little  time  bade  fair  to  displace  the  impor- 
tance of  Sacramento  itself),  when  an  Ameri- 
can came  along.  He  proved  to  be  Lieutenant 
Gillespie.  Naturally,  we  sat  down  on  the 
river  bank  and  began  talking."  dlllesple 
was  not  at  liberty  to  tell  Bldwell  what  hU 
mission  was.  la  so  many  words,  but  Bldwell 
said.  "I  got  a  pretty  fair  Idea  of  what  It  was 
all  about  and  why  he  came  out  here."  I 
suppose  that  Is  true,  he  got  an  Idea.  What 
was  It?  Without  going  into  detail  I  may  say 
the  order  to  Fremont  was,  practically,  "Stay 
out  there;  hold  yourself  la  readmess  in  case 
of  any  eventuality.  Hold  yotirself  in  a  con- 
venient location  in  case  of  war," 

Now  In  the  meantime  Fremont  knew  very 
well  war  with  Mexico  was  imminent,  even  be- 
fore he  left  Washington,  and  he  had  been 
gKen  some  Instruction  to  use  his  Judgment 
in  certain  matters  because  he  could  not  get 
messages  back  and  forth  in  quick  order  as 
we  might  now.  So  he  changed  his  plan  of 
operation  and  came  back  and  made  camp  up 
near  the  Buttes  in  the  Sacramento  Valley. 
Naturally  the  settlers  were  all  excited  when 
they  heard  about  Fremont's  returning.  What 
does  It   mean?     And   they   blocked   around 


and  looked  to  him  as  sort  of  a  leader.  "What 
shall  we  do?"  they  asked.  And  things  led 
on,  one  step  to  another,  and  then  came  the 
episode  of  capturing  several  hundred  Mexi- 
can horses  that  were  being  moved  around 
from  Sonoma  to  San  Jose  or  vicinity  by  a 
very  roundabout  route.  The  horses  were 
captured  by  a  band  of  Americans.  That  was 
a  warlike  act.  Now  I  cannot  go  Into  all  of 
the  details.  We  come  next  to  the  Bear  Flag 
episode.  Some  call  it  a  drama;  some  call 
It  a  farce;  some  call  it  an  Incident;  and  some 
call  It  the  basis  of  a  republic 

I  would  like  to  be  as  fair  as  I  can  about 
the  Bear  Flag  episode  and  about  these  other 
matters,  becau.se  I  am  well  aware  that  many 
writers  of  history  have  not  been  entirely 
fair— they  have  been  biased,  perhaps  uncon- 
sciously In  some  cases — in  one  way  or  an- 
other. In  this  case  of  the  Bear  Flag  episode. 
It  had  Its  comic  side,  no  doubt.  There  was 
the  band  of  Americans  who  came  at  dawn,  or 
before  dawn,  that  early  morning  at  Sonoma, 
because  they  felt  General  Vallejo  had  to  be 
arrested  and  made  prisoner,  and  then  his  re- 
lative, and  Victor  Prudon;  that  all  three  of 
them  had  to  be  arrested.  Surrounding  the 
Generals  home,  a  beautiful  place  there  at 
Sonoma,  they  sent  In  two  men  to  tell  him 
wjjat  it  was  for.  Those  men  stayed  In  In- 
s1|ead  of  coming  bark  to  the  band  with  their 
prisoners.  And  then  the  band  sent  two  more 
In  and  they  also  rt.malned.  General  Vallejo 
had  a  very  large  and  fine  store  of  California 
wines.  Naturally,  the  General  being  very 
hospitable,  and  in  view  of  the  cold  morning, 
those  men  were  detained  with  the  Idea  of 
having  something  to  drink.  Finally  they  sent 
In  a  third  delegation,  and  they  meant  busi- 
ness. It  is  an  Interesting  episode,  with  a 
comic  side.  The  good  wife  of  General  Vallejo 
was  amazed  and  filled  with  wonder  and  could 
not  understand  what  It  was  about,  and  she 
asked.  "To  whom  shall  we  surrender,  and 
why?  " 

There  was  nothing  hostile,  nothing  warlike 
In  the  act  at  all,  but  General  Vallejo  and  the 
others  were  sent  up  to  Sutter's  Fort  as  prison- 
ers and  put  Into  the  captain's  parlor  and 
placed  under  guard.  For  a  while  John  Bldwell 
was  set  over  them  as  guard;  but  It  was  not 
long  until  he  found  he  was  being  watched, 
or  the  prisoners  were  being  watched,  by  an- 
other man.  and  he  said.  "I  will  go  over  to 
Sonoma,  where  things  are  active  and  hap- 
pening." So  he  went  to  Sonoma.  At  Sonoma 
they  said.  "We  will  have  to  go  forward.  We 
cannot  stop  now."  And  so  they  prepared  for 
what  they  called  the  California  republic. 
Very  crude;  very  imperfect.  Some  of  the  men 
at  least  did  not  understand  what  it  might 
lead  to.  Nobody  understood  fully  what  It 
might  have  ended  In.  But  there  on  the  14th 
of  June  they  raised  the  Bear  flag,  which  had 
been  crudely  painted  by  Bill  Todd  with  ma- 
terials that  were  at  hand,  and  some  of  the 
Mexicans  looking  up  at  it  could  not  under- 
stand what  it  was.  and  said.  "Pig.  pig."  They 
thought  It  was  the  picture  of  a  pig  instead  of 
a  l>ear,  crudely  done.  It  was  not  until  a  com- 
paratively recent  date  that  the  Bear  flag  was 
made  the  State  flag  by  the  State  Legislature 
of  California,  and  now  It  flies  over  the  public 
buildings  m  the  State  of  California  with  the 
United  States  flag.  Then  they  said.  "We 
must  have  a  constitution.  We  must  do  one 
thing  or  another  and  go  forward,"  I  think  it 
was  not  altogether  a  humorous  thing,  it  was 
not  a  farce,  and  yet  no  one  there  probably 
fully  understood  the  significance  of  the  step 
that  they  had  taken.  As  a  small  band  of 
settlers  they  started  out  to  make  the  con- 
quest, because  war  of  some  kind  was  brewing 
Just  then;  not  war  with  Mexico,  but  war 
against  the  Californlans, 

In  the  meantime.  Commodore  Sloat  came 
sailing  up  the  Pacific  to  Monterey  with  his 
fleet,  anchored,  and  remained  for  a  few  days 
out  there  In  the  harbor,  and  then  sent  In  a 
detachment  of  men,  having  been  told  about 
the  activities  of  Fremont  and  having  been 


told  about  the  Bear  Flag  episode,  to  raise  the 
American  flag  at  the  old  customshouse  In 
Monterey.  The  flag  was  raised  July  7,  1846. 
One  of  the  questions  that  was  debated  for 
a  long  time  Is  this:  Did  Commodore  Sloat 
know  at  that  time  that  there  was  war  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Mexico?  I 
would  say  now  it  Is  quite  certain  that  he  did 
know  there  was  war;  that  he  did  have  in- 
formation of  the  first  engagements  In  that 
wjtt;  and  that  he  acted  advisedly  after  hav- 
ing this  delay  and  possessing  this  informa- 
tion. 

Then  the  raising  of  the  flag  on  the  7th  day 
of  July  was  an  act  that  was  to  stand.  Com- 
modore Jones  had  raised  the  flag  In  1842  but 
had  decided  a  day  or  two  later  that  was  a 
mistake,  that  there  was  not  war  between  the 
United  States  and  Mexico;  but  Commodore 
Sloat  knew  of  war  from  some  officers,  though 
not  directly  from  Washington  at  that  time, 
and  hesitated  partly  because  he  did  not  have 
official  information.  He  raised  the  flag  and 
said.  "It  is  not  to  come  down."  He  has  been 
criticized  a  great  deal  for  his  hesitation,  for 
his  trepidation,  and  no  doubt  he  was  quite 
willing  to  surrender  his  command  to  Com- 
modore Stockton,  who  arrived  not  very  long 
after  the  flag  was  raised.  Commodore  Stock- 
ton was  altogether  a  different  type  of  man. 
He  was  militant;  he  was  aggressive;  and  he 
was  inclined  to  heap  abuse  upon  some  of  the 
leaders  of  the  Californlans.  He  proceeded  at 
once  to  complete  the  conquest  of  California. 
It  Is  Interesting,  of  covirse,  to  try  to  make 
a  character  study  of  men  like  these — Fre- 
mont, Sloat.  Stockton,  and  later  Kearny, 

The  California  battalion  of  mounted  rifle- 
men was  formed  and  a  good  many  came  un- 
der the  colors  of  Fremont  and  he  was  sent 
down  through  the  valley,  almost  the  length 
and  breadth  of  the  land,  from  Sutter's  Fort 
down  to  San  Diego.  General  Bldwell — not 
general  at  that  time — acted  In  the  capacity  of 
an  officer  in  that  battalion.  He  wrote  about 
It  afterward.  He  said.  "We  marched  all  over 
California  and  had  no  hostility;  we  looked 
for  an  enemy  but  we  could  find  none." 

The  year  1846.  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
some  of  the  territory  had  to  be  retaken,  par- 
ticularly Los  Angeles,  must  be  thought  of  as 
the  real  year  of  the  conquest  so  far  as  the 
local  activities  are  concerned.  The  actual 
completion  and  culmination  of  the  conquest 
did  not  occur  until  the  13th  of  January  1847, 
by  the  Capitulation  of  Cahuenga.  signed  be- 
tween Fremont's  officers  and  the  Californlans 
near  Universal  City:  Just  out  of  Hollywood. 
That  ended  the  warlike  activities  connected 
with  the  conquest  of  California,  and  yet  did 
not  end  the  war  with  Mexico.  The  war  with 
Mexico,  which  was  confusing  In  many  of  Its 
characteristics,  did  not  officially  end  untU 
the  signing  of  the  Treaty  of  Guadalupe 
Hidalgo  on  February  2.  1848.  It  was  by 
virtue  of  that  treaty,  which  was  afterward 
ratified  by  the  Senate,  that  California  be- 
came a  part  of  the  territory  of  the  United 
States,  as  much  a  part  as  any  other  portion 
of  the  territory  of  this  country. 

One  consideration  which  people  do  not  gen- 
erally know  about  was  the  payment  of  $15,- 
000.000  as  one  article  of  that  treaty  to  Mex- 
ico by  the  United  States;  and  the  Califor- 
nia that  was  annexed  to  the  United  States 
by  virtue  of  the  treaty  was  not  the  Califor- 
nia we  know  by  the  present  boundaries  but 
had  a  vast  extent  of  several  himdred  thou- 
sand square  miles,  reaching  over  to  Utah  in  ' 
the  Rocky  Mountain  area  and  Including 
what  we  now  call  Nevada,  Arizona,  and  New 
Mexico,  The  definmg  of  the  present  State 
of  California  came  only  at  the  time  of  the 
convention  of  1849. 

So  in  this  rather  brief  outline  we  have 
brought  the  subject  of  the  acquisition  of 
California  t>efore  you,  and  have  tried  to 
stress  that  there  were  these  three  main 
factors:  the  peaceful  penetration;  the  na- 
tional policy;  and  the  actual  military  opera- 
tions.   And  we  must  always  remember  that 
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of  gold,  one  of  the  most  Interest- 
course.  In  our  California  snnals, 
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Monnahan  has  been  active  in 
iffairs   for  many  years,  and 
bit  antire  time  in  helping  to  solve 
tines  of  veteran  problems.     He, 
ether  national  service  officer, 
rt  advice  aad  Mrirtance  to 
their  depiikteiili.  without 
particularly    in    the    technical 
presentation,  and  prosecu- 
r  Justifiable  claims  for  every 
gofrernmentaJ  benefit  to  which 
lawfully  entitled. 

prepared    by    Comrade 
Is  as  folknrt: 


out  ine 


Boiroa 
The  1M7  Msslon  of  the  State  legislature 
has  sttfeaMli  d  to  the  voters  in  tiie  1948  gen- 
eral elssttoa  the  question  of  whether  a  8ute 
bonus  shall  be  extended  to  World  War  II 
veterans.  II  the  voters  approve,  the  1940 
lion  m\ui  provide  for  sdmlnlstratton  of 
the 
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Cities,  villages,  and  towns  are  required  to 
decomte  veterans'  graves  not  otherwise  dec- 
orated on  Ifemorlal  Day. 

A  commissioner  of  veterans'  affairs  has 
been  created  with  certain  specified  duties. 

Reports  are  made  to  the  commlsaioner  of 
veterans'  affairs  of  the  burial  of  a  veteran, 
giving  the  name  of  the  veteran  and  the  loca- 
tion of  his  grave  in  the  cemetery  by  lot 
number. 

The  commissioner  of  veterans'  affairs  shall 
apply  to  the  Federal  Government  for  a  head- 
atone.  State  allowance  is  provided  for  hav- 
tag  such  stone  set  up,  or  for  having  a  stone, 
other  than  by  the  State  or  Federal 
lent,  engraved  with  the  dertgnatton 
of  the  organization  to  which  the  person  be- 
longed. A  separate  State  allowance  for  s 
headstone  U  available  if  the  application  to 
the  Federal  Oovemment  Is  unsuccessful. 

The  commissioner  of  veterans'  affairs  shall 
furnish,  on  petition,  markers  for  veterans' 
graves  to  designate  such  for  memorial  pur- 
poses. 

civQ.  azLixv  AND  Aixm  aajiayiia 

Acknowledgment  Is  provided  ot  legal  In- 
struments and  the  stfBlBlstratlon  of  oaths 

A  clvil-rellef  act  has  been  enacted. 

Contracts  on  the  installment  plan  for  the 
pxirchase  of  tax-forfeited  lands  sre  not  to 
be  Urminsted  or  canceled  for  nonpayment 
dtirtag  military  service. 

KstSBMon  of  time  is  granted  for  commenc- 
ing certain  actions  for  damages  whenever 
the  claimant  or  hU  sttomey  Is  in  the  mili- 
tary service  of  the  United  States. 

Minority  of  veterans  of  World  War  II  shall 
not  impair  or  invalidate  a  contract  for  loans 
made  and  guaranteed  by  the  Administrator 
of  Veterans'  Affairs  pursusnt  to  any  Federal 
law 

Rights  are  preserved  under  a  confession  of 
Judgment  during  military  service  and  0 
months  thereafter.  Affldsvit  and  payment  of 
real  property  taxes  or  exemption  from  such 
taxes  are  required. 

Bequlremenu  have  been  set  up  as  to  filing 
of  aflktavit  giving  military  status  to  the  owner 
of  mortgaged  premises  at  time  of  foreclosure 
sale. 

Fiduciary  powers  are  suspended  during  war 
•ervlcc. 

civn.  aicBTs 

Ahecntee  voting  la  extended  to  electors 
■ertliig  in  the  armed  foroaa. 

Servicemen  are  exempt  from  payment  of 
the  fee  required  of  absent  voters.  An  affi- 
davit may  operate  as  reregistration. 

cuUMS:  AasisTANCx  nt  osTAiirufa  aawKFira; 
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Cotmty  board  may  appoint  a  reeklent  vet- 
eran as  veterans'  service  oOcer.  and  iHtetants 
for  a  years,  tu  sid  all  residents  in  securing 
vtcaraaa'  benefits. 

County  veterans'  referrsi  centers  havs  been 
set  up. 

Free  coplse  of  birth,  death,  marriage,  or 
divorce  records  may  be  furnished  to  war  vet- 
erans for  use  in  preeentatlon  of  VWlsral  claims 
or  la  cmiBwtkm  wttb  a  vatarana' 
tlon  or  ta*  State  deparUaaat  of 
affairs 

The  fee  of  the  register  of  deeds  for  record- 
ing dlldMrge  papers  u  paid  by  the  county 

Annual  sppropitatlooa  are  made  for  the 
use  of  the  DAV  and  TFW  In  assisting  vet- 
erans with  Federal  clalma. 

tDTTCATlON AI.  WMMMms:  OITAUnCATION  rOt  THX 

paaraanowa  and  nuoas 

Contracts  have  been  made  between  State 
teachers'  college  snd  ths  Federal  Oovemment 
for  instruction  of  veterans. 

Expenditures  from  the  war  veterans'  funds 
for  tuition  of  veteraxu  or  the  chUdren  of 
veterans  are  limited  to  tl .250.000. 

Reimbursement  of  tuition  paid  by  students 
la  provided. 


SDOCATIONAI. 


roa  CHnjmxif  or 


Aid  is  extended  to  children  of  veterans 
who  were  killed  while  serving  In  the  armed 
forces  between  April  a.  1917.  and  July  2.  1921. 
or  died  as  a  result  of  such  service.  Amount — 
1200  maximum  per  year  per  child.  Four 
thousand  dollars  was  appropriated  annually 
until  Jime  30.  1942  Free  tuition  Is  avail- 
able at  State  institutions  of  secondary  or 
college  grade. 

aMTLOTMxirr  WiMWcxa.  nmnLXcxs.  rrc. 

War  service  Is  Included  in  period  of  serv- 
ice qualifying  for  pension  from  the  Firrmen  s 
Relief  AsBoclstion  in  cities  of  the  first  class. 
as  well  as  under  the  Police  Retirement  Act. 

Leaves  of  absence  are  granted  for  State 
and  municipal  reemployment  without  loss  of 
seniority  rights.  Insurance  benefits,  etc. 

Veterans  of  any  war  have  been  extended 
preference  rights  snd  privileges  under  the 
State  or  local  ctvil-servlce  acu. 

Preference  is  extended  to  veterans  fn  ap- 
pointment of  employees  In  the  department 
of  veterans'  affairs. 

Preference  U  extended  to  veterans  In  ap- 
pomtmenu  of  trustees,  oflccrs.  and  em- 
ployees of  the  soldiers'  home. 

Preference  is  extended  to  World  War  II 
veterans,  their  wives  or  widows,  in  public 
departments  snd  on  public  works  in  ths 
State  or  local  clvll-servics  sets. 

Preference  rating  of  5  polnu  is  extended 
In  civil-service  examinations  la  certain 
counties. 

Benefit  rights  are  preserved  under  the  Un- 
rmployment  Insurance  Act. 

Retention  of  position  on  the  eligible  regU- 
ter  of  the  police  department  Is  provided. 

The  soldiers'  welfsre  agent  may  establUh 
and  provide  an  employment  placement  and 
advisement  service  for  disabled  veterans. 

«x«MFnoi»  nou  xxxcirnow.  caintshmknt, 

XTC. 

Ixemptlon  U  granted  from  garnUhment. 
etc  .  for  1  year  after  receipt  of  all  money  re- 
ceived by  veterans  as  a  pension,  bonus,  or 
compensation. 

exMxaAL  sxmtaioif  or  ■KNxrrrs 
Disabled   veterans  of  all   wars   and   their 
dependenu  are  entitled  to  the  same  privi- 
leges formerly  extended  to  disabled  veterans 
of  specific  wars. 

CUABDIANSHIV 

The  commissioner  of  veterans'  affairs  shall 
•ct  as  guardian  for  minors  snd  Incompetant 
persons  receiving  moneys  from  the  United 
^^^l*"  Oovemment  when  no  other  sultsble 
person  will  consent  to  act. 

Notice  of  a  hearing  on  sn  account  of  a 
guardian  shall  be  given  the  regional  oSkie  of 
tM  veUrans'   Admlnlstrstloo. 

ROMKS 

Veterans  of  any  war.  their  wives,  widows, 
or  mothers  may  be  admitted  to  ths  soldleta' 
home. 

MoarrrAL  asMxrrre 
County  and  city  extends  aid  In  operating 
"*,2f  ***  ^^  diMbled  veterans  and  their 


Emergency  bospltallxatlon  Is  availabls 
from  the  State  soldiers'  welfare  fund. 

Provision  has  been  made  for  a  State  vet- 
trans'  recreation  and  recuperation  camp. 

Veterans  may  be  admitted  to  Bute  Institu- 
tions. 

MXSALB,  crmncATXa.  rrc. 
Service  medals  or  service  ribbon  bars  may 
be  awarded  to  members  of  the  armed  forces 
for  services  for  which  no  medals  or  bars  sre 
authorixed  by  ths  Federal  Oovenunent. 

PATUonc  BousaTa 
Cities  and  counties  are  authorised  to  ex- 
pend money  for  obeervance  of  Memorial  Day. 
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PENSIONS 

Any  woman  unheard  of  for  20  years  who 
deserted  her  husband  prior  to  his  enlistment 
In  the  World  War.  if  he  died  in  the  war.  is 
presumed  to  hsve  predeceased  him  and  his 
next  of  kin  at  time  of  his  death  shall  receive 
his  war-risk  insurance. 

Indian  War  veterans  have  been  awarded 

pensions. 

axcoaos.  bilics,  rrc. 

The  adjutant  general  is  authorized  to 
mainUin  individual  records  of  veterans'  war 

service. 

The  attorney  general  is  authorized  to 
keep  an  alphabetical  list  of  Minnesota  vol- 
unteers in  the  Civil  War  and  to  compile  and 
maintain  Individual  records  of  those  who 
served  in  other  wars. 

Compilation  of  individual  records  of  Min- 
nesota resldenU  who  served  in  World  War  II 
has  lieen  authorized 

Military  record  and  place  of  burial  roust 
be  entered  on  death  certificates. 

Flags  and  colors  carried  by  Minnesota 
troops  in  time  of  war  are  preserved. 

aCLtXr  AMD  aXHABILlTATION 

The  soldiers'  home  board  U  authorized  to 
extend  relief  ouUlde  the  home  to  soldiers 
widows,  deserted  wives,  "hlldren.  or  parents. 

Direct  relief  U  extended  disabled  veterans 
and  the..-  families. 

Emergency  relief  may  be  extended  from 
soldiers'  welfare  fund  to  veterans  and  their 

^*TiJo*mllllon   ive  hundred  thousand  dollars 
has  been  appropriated  for  relief  and  assUt- 
ance  to  World  War  II  veterans 
Villages  extend  aid  to  veterans. 

TAX     IXKMPnOKS;      tXEMPnON     FXOM      LICENSE 
rXXS,   XENEWALS,   ETC. 

Hunting  and  fishing  privileges  are  extend- 
ed to  these  in  military  service. 

Olfu  to  or  for  the  uee  of  veterans  organi- 
EStlons  are  exempt  from  the  gift  tax. 

The  first  $2,000  received  as  mUltary  com- 
pensation is  exempt  from  the  State  income 
tax  ThU  U  appllcabU  to  taxable  year  1942 
and  subsequent  taxabe  years,  but  not  be- 
vond  2  years  after  cessation  of  hostilities. 
Time  has  been  extended  for  filing  returns. 
Musterlng-out  pay  U  exempt. 

Drivers'  licenses  rvre  continued  In  effect 
without  renewal  until  60  days  after  dis- 
charge from  military  service. 

Motor  vehicles  are  exempt  from  taxation 
during  military  service  of  the  owner  and  may 
be  operated  by  him  while  on  furlough  or 

^'ojeratlon   of    foreign    motor    vehicles    by 
soldiers  and  sailors  whUe  In  active  service  is 

'''Ssuffeur's  license  may  be  renewed  with- 
out payment  of  fee.  ^^,     .     „ 

Veterans  are  exempt  from  peddlers  li- 
cense fee.  ,     ^ 

Servicemen  are  exempt  from  renewal  re- 
qulrements  and  from  payment  of  renewal 
fees  on  professional  and  occupational  li- 
censes while  in  the  service  and  for  6  months 
thereafter. 

Watchmakers  are  exempt  from  examina- 
tion upon  application  for  certificate  within 
1  year  after  discharge  trom  military  service. 

Homestead  exemption  U  granted  to  mem- 
bers of  the  armed  forces. 

Householder  enjoys  preservation  of  status 
In  relation  'o  exemption  of  personal  property 
during  service  in  World  War  II  and  for  6 
months  thereafter. 

Protection  is  extended  to  persons  in  the 
mill'-ary  service  owning  lands  on  which  time 
6f  redemption  from  delinquent  taxes  has 
expired. 

Tax-forfeited  lands  may  be  sold  to  veterans 
of  World  War  II. 

Stay  of  proceedings  Is  granted  for  the  en- 
forcement of  delinquent  taxes  on  real  estate 
during  mlllUry  service,  effective  until  May 


15,    1945.   or    for   6    months    after   peace    Is 
declared. 

TXANSPORTATION    PRIVILEGES 

Common  carriers  may  provide  free  trans- 
portation to  Inmates  of  soldiers'  homes. 

VETERANS     ORGANIZATIONS 

Corporate  rights  have  been  granted  for  the 
formation  of  corporations  of  veterans. 

Unauthorized  wearing  or  use  of  insignia, 
badges,  etc..  of  veterans'  organizations  is  de- 
clared a  misdemeanor,  punishable  by  impris- 
onment for  not  more  than  60  days,  or  a  fine 
not  to  exceed  $50,  or  both. 

Quarters  are  available  in  the  State  Capitol 
or  other  State  office  buildings  for  the  Ameri- 
can Legion  and  certain  other  veteran  organ- 
ization's. 

County  appropriations  are  made  for  the 
observance  of  Memorial  Day  through  veter- 
ans' organizations 

Veterans'  headquarters  in  the  State  Capitol 
are  to  be  used  for  the  deposit  of  their  records, 
relics   etc.,  lor  safekeeping. 

Annual  appropriations  are  made  for  the 
use  of  the  DAV  and  VFW  to  assist  veterans 
and  their  dependenU  with  Federal  claims. 

The  adjutant  general  may  Issue  to  any 
camp  of  the  military  organization  known  as 
the  Sons  of  Union  Veterans  and  other  organ- 
izations composed  of  veterans  of  any  war, 
arms  and  accouterments  owned  by  the 
State  and  not  in  use,  bond  for  the  safe 
return  of  such  property  to  be  given  by  some 
members  of  the  organization. 

Formed  In  1920  and  chartered  by  the  Con- 
gress In  1932  to  render  service  to,  for,  and  by 
disabled  veterans,  the  DAV  has  been  gen- 
erally recognized  as  the  official  spokesman 
for  Americas  disabled  war  veterans. 

According  to  Its  congressional  charter,  ac- 
tive membership  in  the  DAV  can  be  secured 
only  by  those  Americans  whose  bodies  bear 
the  scars  of  wounds  or  injuries,  or  the  blight 
of  disease  or  disability  incurred  by  reason  of 
active  war  service  In  the  armed  forces  of  the 
United  States  or  of  some  country  allied  with 
it.  during  time  of  war. 

Increasing  numbers  of  World  War  .II  vet- 
erans are  becoming  active  members  of  the 
DAV. 

Having  incurred  a  disability  while  nerving 
with  our  armed  forces  during  World  War  II. 
I  am  personally  proud  to  be  a  member  of  this 
select  outfit. 

During  its  more  than  28  years  of  construo- 
tlve  activities,  the  DAV  has  many  times 
pressed  for  liberalizing  legUlation  on  behalf 
of  disabled  veterans  and  their  dependenU. 
and  for  more  liberal  application  of  such 
laws  by  the  Veterans'  Administration,  too 
numerous  and  too  technical  here  to  set  forth. 

OAV    NATIONAL    HIADQOARTI«» 

lu  national  headquarters,  located  at  1423 
East  McMillan  Street.  Cincinnati  6  Ohio, 
takes  care  of  all  administrative  matters  and 
records,  and  publishes  the  Disabled  Ameri- 
can Veterans'  semimonthly  newspap<'r.  con- 
taining information  of  Interest  and  of  value 
to  disabled  veterans  and  their  dependenU. 

The  present  national  commander  of  the 
DAV  Is  John  L.  Oolob,  of  Hlbblng,  Minn.,  a 
severely  wounded  World  War  I  veteran,  who 
has  had  a  broad  background  of  experience  In 
various  local.  State,  and  National  DAV  ac- 
tivities which  qualify  him  to  lead  an  organ- 
ization composed  exclusively  of  America's 
disabled  war  veterans. 

Its  national  adjutant.  Vivian  D.  Corbly. 
has  been  secretary-treasurer  (busine«s  man- 
ager) of  the  organization  and  editor  of  lU 
newspaper  since  1925.  Capt.  Cicero  F.  Hogan 
Is  able  assistant. 

NATIONAL     SERVTCX     SET-ITP 

The  national  service  headquarters  of  the 
DAV  is  now  located  In  a  beautiful  building 
at  1701  Eighteenth  Street,  NW..  Washington 
9,  D.  C,  which  was  acquired  by  the  organ- 
ization In  1945. 


In  this  Washington  office  are  located  the 
department  of  claims,  headed  by  William  E. 
Tate;  the  department  on  legislation,  headed 
by  Francis  Sullivan,  and  the  department  of 
public  relations  and  employment,  headed 
by  my  good  friend  and  fellow-Minnesotan, 
Millard  W.  Rice.  As  office  manager  and  as- 
sistant national  adjutant  the  headquarters 
are  properly  taken  care  of  by  John  E.  Feigh- 
ner.  All  of  these  various  departmenU  are 
staffed  by  trained  experts,  all  of  whom  are 
wounded  or  disabled  war  veterans. 

EMPLOYMENT  PROGRAM 

The  DAV  has  adopted,  on  a  Nation-wide 
basis,  a  man-Job-matchlng  method  pro- 
gram to  provide  suitable,  useful,  gainful  em- 
ployment for  all  disabled  veterans.  Less  than 
7  percent  of  the  Nation's  2,200.000  compen- 
sated war-disabled  veterans  are  totally  dis- 
abled. The  remaining  93  percent  are  less  than 
totally  disabled  and  must,  therefore,  supple- 
ment their  inadequate  compensation  pay- 
ments with  incorrie  from  employment. 

This  scientific  approach  to  a  most  distress- 
ing problem  has  produced  some  worth-while 
results  thus  far.  The  handicapped  veteran's 
remaining  abilities  have  been  matched  with 
the  requlremenU  of  the  Job.  rather  than 
stressing  hU  disabilities.  It  has  been  dem- 
onstrated by  the  employment  record  of  such 
disabled  veterans  that  they  have  a  low  ab- 
sentee record,  a  law  turn -over  record,  a  low 
accident  record,  and  a  higher  efficiency  and 
production  record.  It  has  thiu  been  proven 
that  to  hire  disabled  veterans  Is  Just  plain, 
good  business,  bringing  benefiU  directly  to 
them,  their  dependenU,  their  communities, 
their  employers,  and  taxpayers  generally. 

STATE  SET-CP 

At  the  present  time  there  are  some  25  local 
chapters  of  the  DAV  In  the  State  of  Min- 
nesota, with  Walter  L.  Cairns.  Stearns  Coun- 
ty Veterans'  Information  Bureau,  corner 
Fourth  Avenue  and  Second  Street  South,  St. 
Cloud.  Minn.,  as  department  commander. 

Most  of  these  chapters  have  volunteer  or 
part-time  service  and  employment  officers. 
Membership  dues  approximate  $5  annually. 

The  determination  of  the  DAV  to  see  to  It 
that  America's  disabled  veterans  are  ade- 
quately provided  for  should  be  generously 
supported,  as  a  public  Investment  In  the  fu- 
ture patriotism  of  our  youth,  and  as  practical 
patrlotUm,  which  brings  huge  humanitarian 
and  financial  dividends  to  every  community, 
to  every  State,  and  to  our  country. 


California  in  Reriew  After  a  Centnry  of 
American  Control 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LEROY  JOHNSON 

or   CALirORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  May  6.  1948 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks, I  Include  here  n  a  lecture  by  Dr. 
Rockwell  Dennis  Hunt,  as  follow.s: 

COLD,    THE     IRRESISTIBLE     MAGNET 

(Fourth  In  a  series  of  eight  public  Centen- 
nial Lectures,  by  Rockwell  DennU  Hunt, 
Ph.  D.) 

Miss  CooKi.  Good  evening,  ladles  and  gen- 
tlemen. Dr.  Hunt  is  going  to  discuss  for 
us  the  topic.  Gold,  the  Irresistible  Magnet. 
(Applause.) 

Dr.  Hunt.  It  is  always  precarious  lor  an 
historian  to  try  to  appraise  and  compare 
different  historic  evenU.  and  yet  it  seems  to 
me  to  be  the  function,  one  of  the  chief  func- 
tions, of  the  true  historian  to  do  that  very 
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tierefore  wo\ild  begin  tonight  by 
]  ay  opinion  UtaX  th»  Marshall  dts- 
i^ld  in  184a  was  probably  thf  most 
and  tlgnlCcant  htatorlc  event, 
lid  tingle  out  one  bsppenlng.  in 
1  ilstory  of  California.     lUaaons  for 
would  be  easy  to  state  but  will 
time  to  time  during  the  course 
of  tlM  dlaeiisaion. 
Wt  are  1  ery  well  swsre  of  the  fact,  as  it 
t  r>id  was  known  to  be  preeent 
long  before  1848.    There  is  do 
.   miad  that  the  Indians  saw  U 
great  use  fur  It  and  did  not  think 
axlythlag  specially  precious;  snd  it 
po^lble.  If  not  probable,  that  some 
of   the   Franciscan   mlaalons 
with  the  fact  that  gold  was 
California.     But.  there  again.  It 
They  did  not  develop  the 
did  they  explore  for  the  pur- 
flpdlng  quanUtles  of  gold.    They 
that  they  were*  not  here  for  com- 
puf-poses  In  any  event,  but  for  the 
Indlaiia.  for  the  conversion  of 
and  civilizing   the  native  peo- 
have    said    that    they    believed 
Smith  discovered  gold.    There 
luthorlty  that  I  know  of  to  aub- 
lat  thought  or  claim,  but  there 
or  at  least  a  riunor.  to  the  effect 
lad  been  discovered  in  the  year 
a   or    3    years    later    ttua*   was 
about  gold,  nothing  startling. 
we  come  to  1842.  there  Is  un- 
luthorlty  for  the  sutement  that 
leered  In  appreciable  quantities: 
,  discovered:  then  produced  to 
some    think    of   spproxlmately 
or    thirty    thousand    dollars. 
I  opea  was  the  discoverer  and  the 
Ian  Francisco  Canyon,  not  very 
le  town  of  Newhall  in  southern 
md  only  alxjut  40  miles  from  the 
Angeles.    That  Is  a  well-authen- 
of  gold.    Following  that  for 
a  considerable  quantity  of  gold 
the  mint  In  Philadelphia  for  the 
coining.     Probably   there  might 
as  much  as  thirty-five  to  thirty- 
dollars  worth  of  gold  mined 
of  the  discoTery  of  Lopes,  who 
have    been    out    looking    for    a 
:  le  had  lost.    When  he  stopped  to 
digging  up  a  few  wild  onions 
pi  icketknlfe.   he  noticed  the  gUt- 
lal,  particles  of  It  attached  to 
the  roots  of  these  wild  onions, 
to  be  gold.     The  Interest  In 
had  waned  after  a  compara- 
tlme  and  did  not  amount  to  a 
md  certainly  did  not  start  any 
althcrugh  It  did  start  up  a  con- 
t«  mporary  interest.    It  was  one  of 
American  settlers.  Abd  Steams, 
have  sent  the  gold  to  Phlladel- 
Is  an  Interesting  event,  but  not 
not  aignlflcant  compared  to  what 
8e\(eral  jcars  later. 

dlscoTery  Is  rather  well-authen- 
tjbe  date  of  the  34th  of  Jantiary, 
I  would  not  go  so  far  as  to 
Is  not  even  a  shadow  of  doubt 
of  that  date.    He,  hlm- 
r  ;membcred  It  some  years  after- 
It  was  on  the  19th  or  some- 
the  18th  and  aoth  of  Janu- 
point  I  make  here  Is  that  thu 
Marshall  was  not  like  these  ear- 
1.  or  earlier  knowledge,  of  the 
;old.    This  was  the  beginning  of 
t  did  not  end  and  while  the 
like  striking   a   match    In   the 
n^atch   went  out  and   there   was 
but   darkness   again — it   was 
in  the  ci«se  of  Marshall's  dis- 
Marahall  discovered  gold  be 
tliat  started  a  great  coalU^ratlaa 
world-enclrcllng.    mad    really 
current  of  history.     It  was  aa 
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epic  in  the  annals  of  mankind.  That  makes 
It  stand  out  entirely  different  In  lu  signifi- 
cance from  the  earlier  discoveries  by  Lopez 
and  any  othera. 

K<:iw  the  place  where  gold  was  discovered 
by  Msrsball  U  also  quite  well  authenticated. 
Many  at  m  have  been  tip  to  Ooloaa  within 
vary  recent  weeks,  and  kavt  baM  pwattiad 
to  Uwk  upon  the  wbole  area  where  hlatorM 
raaearcit  has  been  done  and  where  arcbaao* 
ko0mi  aMaeatlona  have  been  made  to  locaU 
tlM  enaet  eoraer.  site,  and  dimensions  of 
•ttt'.er'a  Mill,  and  also,  as  nearly  as  possible, 
to  lixrate  the  exa^^t  apot  where  the  first  Oakas 
of  gold  were  found  by  Mr  Marshall.  The 
date,  the  place,  and  the  iignificance  of  the 
event  are  now  well  autticnticated.  As  to 
thst  I  can  read  ycu  a  brief  statement  from 
Marshall,  himself,  which  wUl  be  illuatraUve 
of  his  view  of  whst  had  happened: 

"While  we  were  In  the  habit  at  night  of 
turning  the  water  through  the  tail  race  we 
had  dug  for  the  purpose  of  widening  and 
deepening  the  race,  I  used  to  go  down  In  the 
morning  to  see  what  had  been  done  by  the 
water  tiiruugh  the  night,  and  about  half- 
past  7  o'clock  on  or  about  the  l9th  of  Janu- 
ary—I am  not  quite  certain  to  a  day  but  It 
was  between  the  18th  and  20th  of  that 
month,  1848,  I  went  down  as  ustial,  and 
after  shutting  off  the  water  from  the  race. 
I  stepped  Into  It.  near  the  lower  end,  and 
there  upon  the  rock  about  8  inchea  beneath 
the  surface  of  the  water  I  discovered  the 
gold.  I  was  entirely  alone  at  the  time. 
I  picked  up  one  or  two  pieces  and  ex- 
amined them  attentively;  and  having  some 
general  knowledge  of  minerals  I  co\ild 
not  cail  to  mind  more  than  two  which  In  any 
way  resembled  this — Sulphuret  of  Iron,  very 
bright  and  brittle;  and  gc'.d.  bright  yet 
malleable.  I  theu  tried  It  between  two 
rocks,  and  found  that  it  could  be  beaten 
Into  a  different  shape,  but  not  broken.  I 
then  collected  four  or  five  pieces  and  went 
up  to  Mr.  Scott  with  the  pieces  In  my  hand, 
and  said,  'I  have  found  It.'  "What  Is  It?'  in- 
quired Scott.  'Gold,'  I  answered.  'Oh.  nof 
returned  Scott,  that  can't  be"  I  replied 
positively.  I  know  It  can  be  nothing  else.' 
Mr  Scott  was  the  second  person  who  saw  the 
gold  W.  J  Johnston.  A.  Stephens.  H.  Blg- 
ler.  and  J.  Brown  were  then  called  up  to  see 
it.  Peter  L.  Wlmmer.  Mrs.  Jane  Wlmmer. 
C.  Bennet.  and  J.  Smith  were  at  the  house. 

E.  Parsons  and  John  Wlmmer,  a  son  of  F  L. 
Wlmmer.  were  out  hunting  oxen  st  the  same 
time      About  10  o'clock  the  same  morning. 

F.  L  Wlmmer  came  down  from  the  houae 
and  waa  very  much  stni>rtaed  at  the  dis- 
covery when  the  metal  was  shown  him.  and 
which  he  took  home  to  show  his  wife.  who. 
the  next  dsy  made  some  experiments  upon  It 
by  boiling  it  in  strong  lye,  and  saieratus.  and 
Mr.  Bennet  by  my  directions  beat  It  very 
tlUn^" 

That  is  s  good  part  of  tiic  sutement  by 
Mr.  Marshall,  when  he  depended  upon  his 
memory  after  a  lapse  of  a  number  of  years 

Now  you  are  familiar  with  the  fact  that 
after  Marshall  reported  to  Sutter,  both  he 
and  Sutter  desired  to  keep  the  matter  a 
secret.  They  were  anxious  to  complete  the 
mill  and  go  forward  with  the  work,  and  he 
had  promised  some  of  the  men  If  they  kept 
the  matter  secret  for  a  while,  keeping  their 
eyes  open  in  the  meantime  while  at  work. 
then  they  might  apend  a  week  or  two  search- 
ing for  gold  after  they  got  the  mill  com- 
pleted. Well,  the  secret  was  entrusted  to 
Just  a  few  too  many  to  share,  and  the  secret 
did  not  keep  very  long. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  try  to  trace  all  of 
the  Pteps  by  which  this  secret  got  out.  but 
It  got  out,  and  the  big  booster  for  the  mania, 
for  the  excitement  that  followed,  was  H^rn 


•m"  *annsn.  one  of  the  most  energetic 
of  an  the  early  pioneers,  who  was  Interested 
at  Sacramento  and  also  In  San  Francisco  and 
•as  a  very   enterprising   man — and   by   the 


way  the  first  California  millionaire— when 
assured  of  thU  and  had  It  verified,  obtained 
a  small  quinine  bottle,  I  think  It  was,  of  the 
dust,  or  small  nuggets  and  gold  dust,  and 
strode  down  tlie  main  street  of  San  Francisco 
full  tut,  full  of  excitement,  snd  said  some- 
thing like  thU:  "Whoa  there,  everybody: 
Look  here  I  Ck>ld:  gold:  gold;  gold  from  the 
Amertqm  mtver! "  waving  that  bottle  in  otte 
hand  and  perhaps  his  hst  in  the  other;  and 
that  was  what  really  started  the  gold  fcvsr 
skcilement.  How  that  affected  the  people  Is 
as  well  Illustrated  probably  In  the  book  X 
bold  In  my  hand  as  any  other.  This  Is  Three 
Tears  lu  California  by  Reverend  Walter  Col- 
ton.  Let  me  read  Jtut  a  few  extracts  from 
his  writing,  which  was  kept  slmoet  In  ths 
form  of  s  dsy-by-dsy  diary. 

Monday,  May  29,  1848:  Our  town  (Monte- 
rey) was  startled  out  of  Its  quiet  dreams  to- 
day, by  the  announcement  that  gold  had 
been  discovered  on  the  Amertcsn  Fork.  The 
men  wondered  snd  talked,  and  the  women, 
too;  but  neither  believed.  The  slbylj  were 
less  skeptical:  they  said  the  moon  had.  for 
several  nlghu.  appeared  not  more  than  a 
cables  length  from  the  earth;  that  a  white 
raven  had  been  seen  playing  with  an  infant; 
and  that  an  owl  had  rung  the  church  bells. 

•  •  •  •  • 

"Monday.  June  6:  Another  report  reached 
us  this  morning  from  the  American  Fork. 
The  rumor  ran,  that  several  workmen,  while 
excavating  for  a  mlllrace,  had  thrown  up 
little  shining  scales  of  a  yellow  ore.  that 
proved  to  be  gold;  that  an  old  Sonomlan. 
who  spent  his  life  in  gold  mines,  pronounced 
It  the  genuine  thing.  SiUl  the  public  in- 
credulity remained,  save  here  and  there  a 
glimmer  of  faith,  like  the  flash  of  a  fire-fly  at 
night. 

•  •  •  •  • 

"Tuesday.  June  6:  Being  troubled  with  the 
golden  dream  almost  as  much  as  the  good 
lady.  1  determined  to  put  an  end  to  the  sus- 
pense, and  dispatched  a  me5senger  this 
morning  to  the  American  Fork.  He  will  have 
to  ride,  going  and  returning,  some  400  miles, 
but  his  report  will  be  reliable.  We  shall  then 
know  whether  this  gold  is  s  fact  or  a  fiction— 
a  tangible  reality  on  the  earth,  or  a  fanciful 
treasure  at  the  base  of  some  rainbow,  re- 
treating over  hill  and  waterfall,  to  lure  ptu- 
auit  and  dissppoint  hope. 

•  •  •  •  • 

"Monday.  Juns  12:  A  straggler  came  In 
today  from  the  American  Fork,  bringing  a 
piece  of  yellow  ore  weighing  an  ounce.  The 
young  dashed  the  dirt  from  tlieir  eyes,  and 
the  old  from  their  spectacles.  One  brought  a 
spyglass,  another  an  iron  ladle,  some  wanted 
to  melt  It.  others  to  hsmmer  It.  and  s  few 
were  satisfied  with  smelting  It  All  were  full 
of  tesu;  and  many,  who  could  not  be  grati- 
fied In  making  their  experiments,  declared  It 
a  humbug. 

•  •  •  •  • 

"Tuesday.  June  20:  My  maascnger  sent  to 
the  mines,  has  returned  with  specimens  of 
the  gold;  he  dismounted  In  a  sea  of  upturned 
faces.     As  he  drew  forth  ths  yellow  lumps 
from  his  pockets,  snd  passed  them  around 
among  the  eager  crowd,  the  doubu.  which 
had  lingered  tUl  now.  fled.    All  admitted  they 
were  gold,  except  one  old  msn.  who  still  per- 
sisted they  were  Yankee  Invention,  got  up  to 
reconcile  the  people  to  the  change  of  flag. 
The  excitement  produced  was  intense:   and 
many  were  soon  busy  in  their  hasty  prepara- 
tions for  a  departure   to  the  mines.     The 
family  who  had  kept  house  for  me  caught  the 
moving  infection.     Husband  and  wife  were 
both  packing  up:  the  blacksmith  dropped  his 
hammer,  the  carpenter  his  plans,  the  mason 
hU  trowel,  the  farmer  his  sickle,  ths  baker 
hU  leaf,  and  the  Upster  his  bottle.    All  "were 
off  for  the  mines,  some  on  horses,  seme  on 
carts,  snd  some  on  crutches,  and  one  went 
In  a  letter.     An  American  woman,  who  had 
recently  established  a  boarding  house  here 
pulled   up   stakes,   and   was   off   before   her 
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lodgers  bad  sven  time  to  pay  their  bills. 
Debtors  ran.  of  course." 

And  so  ths  Btory  contlnuss.  Walter  Col- 
ton,  you  will  remember,  was  ths  first  Amer- 
ican alcalds  in  California  with  headquarters 
at  Montsrey,  very  rellsbls  snd  honorable,  and 
ons  of  ths  most  dUtlnguUhed  and  reputable 
pioneers  of  those  times.  Oolng  a  little  bit 
further  Into  this  sams  subject,  there  was  the 
flrat  report  of  the  gold  discovery  In  a  Cali- 
fornia paper,  published  In  the  flrat  paper  of 
CslKornls.  nsmely.  the  Callfornlan.  Thst 
was  ths  16th  of  March  1848.  and  In  that 
short  publlcstlon,  not  sensational  at  all,  the 
Callfornlan.  you  might  aay,  scooped  the  other 
paper,  which  was  controlled  by  Sam  Bran- 
nan— the  California  Star— which  was  ths 
second  newspaper  to  appear  In  the  Territory 
of  California.  Those  Items  are  of  interest, 
but  perhaps  not  of  as  much  Interest  as  what 
followed  almost  Immediately,  after  a  reason- 
able lapse  to  be  sure.  In  an  eastern  paper. 
The  first  eastern  paper  In  New  York  that 
published  a  statement  regarding  gold  In 
California  was  the  New  York  Herald.  That 
report  was  taken  almost  bodily  from  the 
issue  of  the  California  Star  of  April,  which 
preceded.  But  when  the  New  York  papers- 
first  the  Herald  and  then  others— began  to 
Uke  It  up  there  was  no  longer  any  question 
about  the  excitement,  both  In  the  East  and 
in  California  Itself.  So  as  the  news  spread 
from  place  to  place,  like  all  such  stories.  It 
was  likely  to  be  greatly  magnified.  One 
story  put  It  this  way:  "A  grain  of  gold  taken 
from  the  mines  became  a  pennyweight  at 
Panama,  an  ounce  in  New  York  and  Boston, 
and  a  pound  nugget  In  London."  So  Cali- 
fornia becomes  El  Dorado— the  land  of  El 
Dorado— and  the  motto.  "Eureka,  Eureka. 
I  have  found  ;t."  becomes  extremely  appli- 
cable to  the  Territory  soon  to  be  the  State 
of  California. 

Now.  before  the  end  of  that  year.  1848, 
there  were  probably  at  least  6.000  persons 
mining  for  gold  and  a  considerable  amount 
of  gold  had  been  produced,  and  yet  the 
great  mass  migration  Into  California  had  not 
really  begun.  All  of  this  takes  time.  One 
of  the  subjects  to  keep  In  mind  consUntly 
Is  long  delays  and  difficulties  of  travel, 
transportation,  and  communication.  So 
there  was  great  preparation  for  coming  to 
California  during  the  late  autumn  and  the 
winter  of  1848-49,  but  not  many  had  arrived 
yet  The  first  steamer  to  arrive  in  California 
through  the  Golden  Gate  with  an  overload 
of  passengers— gold  hunters— was  the  Cali- 
fornia and  the  second  was  the  Oregon. 
The  California  arrived  February  28.  1849. 
being  the  first  Pacific  mall  steamer  to  come 
into  San  Francisco  Bay.  The  Ortgon  arrived 
on  the  last  day  of  March,  the  same  year. 
Both  steamers  were  badly  overloaded  with 
their  crowds  of  passengers.  What  happened 
then?  ThU  began  the  memorable  migration 
,to  California. 

In  the  migration,  as  we  well  know  now, 
there  were  three  main  routes  in  general: 
First  around  the  Horn:  second,  across  the 
Isthmus  by  which  we  mean  Panama;  third, 
overland  across  the  plains.  So  the  various 
means  of  transportation  were  employed,  moat 
distinguished  of  which  by  water  were  the 
clipper  ships,  and  then  the  early  steamers, 
and  the  most  memorable  to  come  across  the 
plains  being  what  we  know  as  the  covered 
wagon,  or  prairie  schooner.  They  began  to 
come  It  is  rather  Interesting  to  glance  at 
some  of  the  reports  given  in  the  early  papers 
that  were  spread  In  the  East.  These  reports 
In  some  of  the  papers  told  of  the  prepara- 
tions that  were  being  made,  and  of  the 
crowded  conditions,  and  of  the  general  state 
of  excitement  that  prevailed  during  that  fall 
and  winter,  1848-49. 

If  I  may,  I  will  take  Jtist  a  moment  and 
refer  to  two  or  three  of  these  reports.  Here 
1  have  a  quotation  from  the  New  Orleans 
Picayune  of  December  19, 1848,  which,  in  part, 
reads: 


"The    noble    steamship    Falcon,    Captain 
Thompson,  left  her  berth  at  LafayetU  a  little 
after  6  o'clock  last  evening  and  passed  down 
the  river  In  aplendld  style,  bearing  away  with 
her  on  her  trip  to  Chagres,  Oen.  P,  F.  Smith 
and  several  other  ofllcers.  In  all  over  200  pas- 
sengers, bound  for  ths  wilds  of  California, 
and  reveling  In  golden  visions,  which  they 
expect  to  reallM  in  that  dUtsnt  region.    The 
Falcon  being  the  pioneer  steamer  In  the  route 
to  Chagres,  her  departure  created  connlder- 
able  Interest,  and  a  crowd  of  from  800  to  6-0 
people  thronged  her  wharf   until   the   last 
plank  was  hauled  In  and  she  swung  Into  the 
stream.    A  large  portion  of  the  crowd  came 
to  bid  good-bye  to  friends  who  were  to  leave, 
and  the  rest  were  drawn  thither  partly  by 
curiosity  and  partly  to  give  an  encouraging 
cheer    to    the    adventurers.      The    scene    on 
board  Just  before  the  steamer  left  the  wharf 
was  one  of  much  Interest,  and  a  striking  com- 
mentary on  the  enterprise  and  Impetuosity 
of  American  character.    California  was  i:alked 
of  as  though  It  waa  but  a  day's  sail  fro.-n  the 
Ballze;     and    from    the    manner    In    which 
friends  parted,  one  would  have  supposed  that 
they  expected  to  meet   again   In  a  week  at 
furthest.    We  could  not  but  remark  that  the 
passengers  almost  to  a  man  seemed  to  be  of 
the  better  classes  ^L^oclety,  and  In  circum- 
stances which  wou^nDy  no  means  drive  them 
to  start  on  a  desperate  adventure.    All  seemed 
full  of  hope  and  anxious  to  be  on  their  way. 
and  on  looking  at  them  we  felt  assured  that 
with  such   Inhabitants  California   must  go 
ahead.     We  noticed  that  the  most  extensive 
preparations  had  been  made  on  board  to  ac- 
commodate the  passengers  In  the  most  com- 
fortable manner;    and   from   the   numerous 
susplclous-looklng    black   bottles   and    little 
boxes  we  saw  going  on  board,  we  Judged  that 
a  liberal  supply  of  the  good  things  of  life  had 
been  privately  laid  In.     The  Falcon  had  on 
board  about  350  tons  of  freight  and  600  tons 
of  coal,  being  calculated  to  last  her  on  the 
return   trip.     With  favorable  circumstances 
It  Is  expected  that  the  trip  to  California  will 
not  occupy  more  than  20  days,  and  we  trust 
that  we  shall  soon  hear  that  our  adventurous 
friends  are  all  making  their  fortunes." 

One  other  brief  quotation,  and  that  will 
suffice.  This  comes  from  a  Monterey  corre- 
spondent to  the  New  Journal  of  Commerce. 
New  York,  and  Is  partly  as  follows: 

"At  present  the  people  are  running  over 
the  country  and  picking  the  gold  out  of  the 
earth  here  and  there.  Just  like  1,000  hogs  let 
loose  In  a  forest  would  root  up  groundnuts. 
Some  get  8  and  10  ounces  a  day,  and  the 
least  active  1  or  2.  They  make  the  most  who 
employ  wild  Indians  to  hunt  for  them. 
There  Is  one  man  who  has  60  Indians  In  his 
employ.  His  profiU  are  a  dollar  a  minute. 
The  wild  Indians  know  nothing  of  Its  value 
and  wonder  what  the  pale  faces  want  to  do- 
with  It;  they  will  give  an  ounce  of  it  for  the 
same  weight  of  coined  sliver,  or  a  thimbleful 
of  glsss  beads,  or  a  glass  of  grog.  And  white 
men  themselves  often  give  an  ounce  of  It, 
which  is  worth  at  our  Mint  818  or  more,  for  a 
bottle  of  brandy,  a  box  of  soda  crackers,  or 
a  plug  o*  tobacco.  As  to  the  quantity  which 
the  diggers  get.  take  a  few  facts  as  evidence. 

1  know  seven  men  who  worked  7  weeks  and 

2  days,  Sundays  excepted,  on  Feather  River. 
They  employed  on  an  average  50  Indians  and 
got  out  of  these  7  weeks  and  2  days  275 
pounds  of  pure  gold.  I  know  the  men  and 
have  seen  the  gold.  So  stick  a  pin  there.  I 
know  10  other  men  who  worked  10  days 
In  company,  employed  no  Indians,  and 
averaged  In  those  10  daya  81,500  each.  So 
stick  another  pin  there.  I  know  another 
man  who  got  out  of  a  basin  In  a  rock  not 
larger  than  a  washbowl  2>i  pounds  of  gold  In 
15  minutes.  So  stick  another  pin  there.  No 
one  of  these  statements  would  I  believe  If  I 
did  not  know  the  men  personally,  and  know 
them  to  be  plain  matter-of-fact  men— who 
open  a  vein  oi  gold  as  coolly  as  you  would 
a  potato  hlU." 


The  men  of  1848  for  the  most  part  were 
thoss  who  had  been  In  Callfornls  for  a 
greater  or  less  length  of  time.  They  were 
honest,  industrious,  and  many  of  them  men 
of  sobriety.  Nothing  very  atarlllng  about 
them— that  part  of  the  migration.  Almost 
all  of  them  were  good,  honest  men.  Thera 
were  very  few  whiu  women  among  them. 
But  when  1849  came  and  people  began  to 
flock  into  California  from  all  dirsctlons.  wa 
than  witness  the  coming  of  a  great  heuro- 
geneous  tnass  of  people,  ivot  only  from  the 
United  States  but  from  vsrloiu  other  coun- 
trlei.  Some  were  Englishmen,  some  wera 
Germans,  some  were  Frenchmen,  a  good 
many  were  Chileans  or  South  Americans, 
some  were  from  Australia,  and  a  grest  many 
were  Mexicans  coming  over  from  Sonora. 
Thus  It  was  sort  of  a  cosmopolitan  crowd, 
and  It  was  Inevitable — even  though  many 
of  those  men  were  honest.  Industrious,  and 
upright— that  a  good  many  who  would  come 
would  be  those  whom  we  would  call  bad 
whites  and  who  would  seek  to  reau  where 
they  had  not  sown  and  to  gather  and  exploit 
the  labors  of  the  other  people.  You  would 
hardly  expect  It  to  be  otherwise.  It  was  a 
stampede,  and  It  was  largely  American,  but 
by  no  means  altogether  American. 

Going    back    then    and    referring    to    the 
routes    I    mentioned,    the    one    around    the 
Horn    had    Its    perils    and    many    argonauts 
lost   their   lives;    dangers   were   encountered, 
especially  in  the  south.     Coming  across  the 
Isthmus  had  more  dangers  from  the  stand- 
point of   the  health  conditions  because  in 
many  Instances.  I  dare  say  In  most  Instances. 
In  the  years  1849.  1850.  and  1851,  the  pioneers 
had  to  wait  anywhere  from  2  to  4  or  5  or 
more   weeks   on   the   Isthmus   before    being 
able  to  find  a  vessel  to  carry  them  on  to 
San  Francisco,  and  you  could  well  Imagine 
the  conditions  that  prevailed  on  the  Isthmus 
during  that  time.    A  mass  of  people  together 
without  any  home  accommodations,  without 
any   houses  practically   to  live   in,  without 
any    sanitation    of    any    kind,    without    any 
medical    services    or    hospitals,    meant    that 
many  gave  up  their  lives  there.     As  a  mo- 
ment's digression,  I  may  report  to  you  my 
own  father  came  by  that  route  across  the 
Isthmus  in  the  year  1850  and  had  that  ex- 
perience of  waiting  3  weeks  on  the  Isthmus. 
Usually  a  miner  or  gold  hunter  had  a  part- 
ner.    My  father  had  a  partner  whose  name 
was  Alonzo  Hamilton.     Hamilton  took  sick, 
having  got  the  fever.     It  might  have  l)een 
cholera;  it  might  have  been  malaria,  or  some 
other  form  of  fever  that  was  prevalent  among 
many  of  the  passengers;   but  Hamilton  be- 
came very  sick.     My  father  went  in  to  him 
one  day.  while  trying  to  Wke  care  of  him. 
and  said.  "Lon,  you  are  a  pretty  sick  man; 
maybe  you  would  like  to  go  back  home.     If 
you  would.  Just  say  so  and  I  will  turn  around 
and  take  you  back  to  New  York."    What  did 
Alonzo   Hamilton   say?     He  said.    "If    I   can 
live  to  get  back  to  New  York.  I  can  live  to 
get  to  San  Francisco— we  are  going  to  Cali- 
fornia."    Both  my  father  and  Alonzo  Hamil- 
ton came  to  California  and  both  lived  lo  be 
well  beyond  90  years  of  age.     It  makes  it  a 
little  more  graphic,  1  think,  to  mention  an 
actual    case   that   comes    within    one's    own 
knowledge. 

During  that  year.  1849.  there  waa  a  total 
estimated  at  least  of  35,000  who  came  by  sea 
to  San  Francisco.  Of  those  35.000,  some 
23.000  were  Americans.  The  other  great 
means  or  route  for  coming  into  California 
was  across  the  great  western  desert,  across  the 
Plains,  by  means  of  the  prairie  schooner. 
By  that  method  there  were  also  difficulties, 
dangers,  and  all  manner  of  experiences,  not 
all.  however,  of  the  sordid  character,  not  all 
grievous,  because  many  of  those  parties  had 
a  Jolly  time,  especially  the  young  people,  the 
children,  who  were  well  cared  for  In  com- 
ing across  the  Plains  in  those  staunchly  built 
covered  wagons,  or  prairie  schooners.  That 
year  there  were  42,0C0  who  came  overland 
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to  spend  a  great  deal  of 
to  describe  the  mining  methods 
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but  all  of  the  miners  practically 
rere  amateurs.     They  knew  very 
nlnlng  from  any  sclentlfk;  point 
there  was  a  standard  list  of 
soon  became  of  use:  a  butcher 
of  some  kind:    the   pick   and 
be  pan;  and  then,  tf  they  eoold 
carry   It   along,  would   be   the 
of  course,  they  early  developed 
as  the  cradle,  which  you  know 
he  elongated  Implement  called 
.  and  they  developed  the  flume 
ln:|plement8  that  were  all  simple  In 
enabled  them  to  gamer  In  the 
nost  part,  although  none  of  the 
succeeded  In  getting  the  en- 
if  gold. 

no  flumes,  and  the  water  sup- 
Important  and  had  to  be 
work  was  very  difficult.    There 
sun  during  the  hot  days  of 
and  the  autumn,  and  often  the 
standing    knee-deep    In    cold 
at    work.     After    they    worked 
,  hard  work  that  a  weakling 
up  under,  they  had  no  home 
;he  most  part,  and  they  went 
cabins,    if    they    were    lucky 


extr  ?mely 
tie 


<»y. 

stand 


enough  to  have  a  cabin,  and  bad  to  prepare 
their  own  meals.  The  diet  was  extremely 
limited  and  very  poor.  Sometimes  the  diet 
was  "beans  for  breakfast,  beans  for  dinner, 
and  beans  for  supper."  and  that  UlustrBtes 
tbe  very  limited  kind  of  diet  they  had  They 
vooM  need  their  big  boots  and  flannel  shirts 
■■tf  aome  kind  of  big  hat,  or  sombrero. 

There  they  were,  working  away,  but  pros- 
pectors were  amongst  them  all  the  time,  and 
a  prospector  waa  on  the  go.  He  wanted  to 
And  something  better.  If  he  heard  of  a 
"strike"  over  there  10  miles  or  30  miles  away, 
more  than  likely  he  would  give  up  his  pres- 
ent claim  and  strike  out  for  the  new  claim  aa 
a  prospector  There  was  prospecting  over  the 
ground  everywhere,  so  that  there  was  scarce- 
ly a  foot  of  the  ground  In  much  of  the  mining 
regions  that  has  not  been  worked  over  by 
pro^Mctors  long,  long  ago.  That  Is  Just  a 
partial  picture  of  that  situation. 

As  to  a  miner's  life,  much  might  be  said. 
I  would  like  to  refer  to  the  other  book  I 
brought  with  me  tonight  for  a  quotation  or 
two  on  that  general  subject.  As  to  the  char- 
acter of  the  miner.  It  la  hard  to  make  a  gen- 
eralteatlon.  There  were  those  who  were  as 
truthful  and  upright  aa  any  cotild  be:  others 
who  were  shiftless.  There  was  constant  gam- 
bling in  the  camps  and  In  the  towns.  There 
was  entertainment  of  the  questionable  sort, 
and  every  kind  of  Inducement.  Being  so  far 
away  from  home  and  away  from  the  home- 
ward stretch,  many  used  their  leisure  time  In 
a  very  dissipating  manner.  It  was  said  by 
aaataane  that  when  they  crossed  the  litaaourl 
IU»«r,  California  bound,  the  people  left  their 
morals  behind  them,  which,  of  course.  Is  not 
exactly  accurate. 

This  book  of  Bayard  Taylor  Is  called 
Travels.  He  Is  also  the  author  of  the  book 
containing  much  of  the  same  materials— n 
Dorado,  I  quote:  "Abundance  of  gold  does 
not  always  beget,  as  moralists  tell  us,  a  grasp- 
ing and  avaricious  spirit.  The  principles  of 
hospitality  were  as  faithfully  observed  In  the 
rude  tents  of  the  diggers  as  they  could  be  by 
the  thrifty  farmers  of  the  North  and  West, 
The  cosmopolitan  cast  of  society  in  Cali- 
fornia, resulting  from  the  commingling  of 
so  m my  races  and  the  primitive  mode  of  life, 
gave  a  character  of  good  fellowship  to  all  Its 
members:  and  In  no  part  of  the  world  have 
I  ever  seen  help  more  freely  given  to  the 
needy,  or  more  ready  cooperation  In  any 
humane  proposition.  Personally,  I  can 
safely  say  that  1  never  met  with  such  tra- 
varylng  kindness  from  comparative  stran- 
gers." And  that  Is  the  way  the  camp  visited 
by   Bayard   Taylor   Impressed    him. 

Here  Is  another  quotation  from  the  same 
author,    about   society    in    California:    'The 
direct  effect  of  the  state  of  things  growing  out 
of  the  discovery  of  the  placers,  was  to  develop 
new  qualities  and  traits  of  character,  not  In 
single  Individuals,  but  In  every  individual  of 
the     entire     community— traits     frequently 
most   unlooked-for   In   those  who  exhibited 
them  in  the  most  marked  degree.      Society, 
therefore,  was  for  the  time  east  Into  new 
forms,  or  rather,  deprived  of  any  fixed  form. 
A  man.  on  coming  to  California,  could  no 
more  expect  to  retain   his   old   nature   un- 
changed, than  he  could  retain  In  his  lungs 
the  air  he  had  Inhaled  on  the  Atlantic  shore  "* 
The  miners  had  their  recreation,  some  of 
It  very  high  and  ennobling;  some  of  It  quite 
the  revane.    Perhapa  there  were  more  saloons 
In  a  mill  tag  town  or  camp  than  any  other 
kind  of  bulldlnga.      It  came  to  be  sort  of 
proverbial  that  all  of  the  miners  were  heavy 
drinkers.      That,  of  course,  la  not  the  case. 
Quite  early  In   the  mining  days  there  was 
dtsUnct  evidence  of  attempted  reform  and 
there  were  those,  as  early  as  1849  and  IgSO. 
wtio,  as  Christian  mlaaliaiaika  and  |macli« 
an  vent  into  thdaa  cuops.  and  while  they 
ware  sosnetlmes  treated  In  a  gruff  manner, 
they  were  weU -supported  and  they  were  well- 
respected     In     general.      Some     interaaUng 


were  told  along  that  line  about  some 
of  the  pioneer  preacbera. 

Then  there  developed  among  the  diggers  a 
sort  of  order.     A  good  deal   of  the   law  of 
California   has   developed    from    regulations 
that  were  formed  by  the  miners  themaeleea. 
They  were  practically  a  law  unto  themselves 
In  many  of  the  camps.     They  would  hold 
their  meetings:   they  would  make  their  de- 
cisions, and  they  would  execute  their  Judg- 
ments with  very  little  delay.    The  camps  had 
a  dagree  <a  uniformity  In  the  administration 
<rf  Justice.     It  was  not   perfect   In  quality. 
Later  there  came  to  be  what  we  call  vigilance 
commlttaes.  not  only  In  San  PTanclsco  but 
in  many  of  the  mining  towns.    Struggle  for 
law  and  order  was  there.     Many  a  person 
has  written  down  his  Impression  to  the  ef- 
fect there  eras  no  more  stealing,  no  more  \ice, 
no  mora  crtme  committed  In  many  of  thoae 
mining    camps    than    anywhere    else:     but 
there  was  a  good  reason  In  addition  to  the 
fact  that  the  men  were  of  the  right  type. 
The  other  reason  was  that  Justice  was  swift 
and  sure.     Then   they  developed   what  was 
known  as  the  Miners'  Ten  CommandnMBta. 
I  have  a  copy  of  the  Miners'  Ten  OoanaMitf- 
ments  here,  which  would  be  t<x3  long  to  read, 
but  which  suggests  something  of  great  In- 
terest aad  pceaent  a  timely  document.    The 
first  coauaandment  is  a   brief  one:    "Thou 
Shalt  have  no  other  claim  than  one."     And 
the  last,  or  tenth  commandment,  reads  In 
part:    "Thou   shalt   not   commit   tinsultable 
matrimony,    nor    covet   atngle    taiaaMtfiieaa; 
nor  forget  absent  maMsna:  nor  neglett  thy 
first  love:  but  thou  shalt  consider  how  faith- 
fully and  patiently  she  awalteth  thy  return 
•      •      •  "     And  at   the  end.  "A  new  com- 
mandment give  I  unto  thee — If  thou  hast  a 
wife  and  little  ones,  that  thou  lovest  dearer 
than  thy  life,  that  thou  keep  them  contin- 
ually before  thee,  to  cheer  and  urge  thee  on- 
ward until  thou  canst  ssy.  1  have  enough — 
Ood   bless   them— I   will    return.'     Then   aa 
thou    Jonmeyest    toward    thy    much-loved 
home,  with  open  arms  shall  they  come  forth 
to  welcome  thee,  and  falling  upon  thy  neck 
weep  tears  of  unutterable  Joy  that  thcu  art 
come;    then   In   the  fullneaa  of  thy   heart'a 
gratitude,  thou  shalt  kneel  together  before 
thy  Heavenly  Father,  to  thank  Him  for  thy 
safe   return.     Amen."     That   Is   the   last  of 
the  10  commandments  of  the  miners. 

Another  document  that  Is  of  some  Inter- 
est, and  not  perhaps  very  generally  known. 
Is  this:  The  Idle  and  Indtistrlous  Miner  a 
copy  of  which  I  hold,  conUlnlng  Illustrations 
or  cartoons  by  the  ablert  painter  of  the 
mining  day,  Charles  Nahl,  and  written  In  the 
form  of  verse,  or  so-called  poetry.  It  makes 
an  Interesting  document  and  It  Is  sort  of  a 
moral  warning  for  the  mln«^  to  keep  the 
moral  code  and  not  go  astray  In  any  manner 
It  tells  the  story  of  the  idle  and  Industrious 
miner  and  begins  like  this: 

•Two  schoolboy  friends,  with  buoyant  hearts. 

And  grown  to  man's  estate. 
Repaired  to  California's  shorea. 

To  fill  their  cup  of  fate; 
Sadowed  with  noble  gifts  of  mind. 

And  vigorous  In  health. 
Their  future  seemed  a  harvest-field 

Abundant  in  its  wealth. 
Lured  by  a  hope  of  rapid  gain. 

The  mlnea  at  once  they  aought. 
Contented  with  a  cabin  home. 

In  a  secluded  spot; 
Their  start  In  life  was  equal,  and 

At  first  the  race  was  fair. 
But  soon  resembled  that  between 

The  Tortoiae  and  the  Hare." 

And  it  prooaeda  atep  by  step  to  show  the 
grtef  and  the  misery  of  the  one  who  went 
downhill,  and  the  progress  and  uplift  of  the 
man  who  was  called  the  Industrious,  sober 
miner.  It  is  an  interesting  document  In 
Itself  and  not  aa  widely  known  as  it  deaervea 
to  be. 
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I  will  hasten  rapidly  to  a  close;  but  first, 
give  you  an  idea  of  the  amount  of  gold  that 
was  produced.  These  figures  are  taken  from 
the  report  of  the  State  mineralogist  of 
California. 

1848:  $345,301  reported  (but  the  actual 
amount  waa  more  like  $10,000,000  If  we  had 
the  official  figures). 

1849:   $10,150,000  In  round  figures. 
1850:   $4 1.273, ceo. 

1851 :  $75,938,000.  (See  how  It  Is  on  the  cre- 
scendo each  year  more  than  the  preceding 
one  during  those  times). 

1852:  It  reaches  the  peak  of  production, 
$81,294,700  reported. 

Then  some  decline  and  the  decline  Is  for 
more  or  less  obvious  reasons.  Just  about  that 
time  and  a  little  later.  Then  the  year  1939. 
♦  after  so  long  a  time,  proved  to  be  the  highest 
for  many  years  In  the  production  of  gold, 
something  like  $50,000,000  In  gold  having 
been   produced   that  year. 

One  of  the  reasons  for  the  decline  In  the 
amount  of  gold,  of  course,  was  the  wea-lng 
out  of  the  placers  and  the  using  up  of  the 
surface  gold;  and  simple  methods  no  longer 
obtained:  they  would  no  longer  bring  suc- 
cess. This  early  panning  out  of  gold  from 
the  placers,  from  the  gravels,  and  the  creek 
beds,  etc.,  came  to  an  end.  Simple  methods 
could  no  longer  sufBce.  Beginning  In  1860 
there  was  the  quartz  mining.  Nevada  City 
opened  the  flrst  quartz  mine  and  has  been 
prominent  In  that  field  ever  since.  That 
called  for  a  larger  kind  of  operation,  more 
capital,  heavier  machinery,  so  that  the  small 
miner  who  could  go  from  place  to  place  and 
pan  out  some  gold  had  no  part  or  lot  In  the 
large-scale  production  of  gold  In  the  quartz 
mill. 

Later  came  the  hydraulic  mining.  The 
hydraulic  mining  Is  extremely  Interesting  In 
itself,  and  there  again  In  the  vicinity  of  Grass 
Valley  and  Nevada  City  are  great  hillsides, 
mountains,  you  might  say.  that  have  been 
opened  up  and  washed  away  by  the  terrific 
force  of  water  from  the  nozzles  In  the  hy- 
draulic mining.  Sometimes  a  nozzle  would 
be  anywhere  from  4  to  9  Inches  In  diameter 
and  would  send  a  stream  out  at  tremendous 
velocity  which  would  bring  down  the  boul- 
ders, and  gravel,  and  dirt  all  together.  That 
brought  a  great  story  In  the  history  of  min- 
ing and  In  the  history  of  agriculture  in  Cali- 
fornia. 

Brlefiy  that  means  that  the  streams  began 
being  choked  up.  The  larger  boulders  did 
not  go  so  far;  the  smaller  rocks  were  carried 
farther:  and  the  sand  and  silt  went  on  and 
on.  forming  debris,  and  then  the  "sllckens," 
and  went  on  dowh  In  the  river  and  began  to 
clog  up  the  rivers,  especially  the  Sacramento 
River,  and  to  some  extent  the  San  Joaquin 
River,  and  thus  presenting  a  great  problem, 
destroying  navigation  for  larger  vessels  for 
many  miles.  That  navigation  has  never  been 
resumed  to  this  day  by  the  steamers  that 
used  to  ply  up  and  down  the  rivers. 

The  result  of  that  was  tremendous  oppo- 
sition, which  Is  a  big  story  by  Itself,  bring- 
ing opposition  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
farmers,  because  It  brought  fioods  and  poured 
this  great  mass  of  debris,  or  sllckens,  over 
their  holdings  and  created  havoc.  I  can 
easily  remember,  and  many  of  you  can  re- 
member, some  of  that  actual  experience. 
And  then  there  was  long  litigation,  and  com- 
plex problems.  The  result  of  that  was  hy- 
draulic mining  was  forbidden  In  those  streams 
that  were  navigable,  where  it  was  a  menace 
to  navigation:  and  thus  there  came  the 
dredging  of  the  Sacramento  and  the  other 
rivers,  but  there  have  never  been  restored 
the  fine  river  beds  that  were  found  In  the 
early  days.  The  hydraulic  mining  had  been 
called  to  a  halt  In  most  of  the  locations 
of  the  Bute,  but  far  up  In  Trinity  County 
and  Siskiyou  County,  where  the  menace  did 
not  occur,  and  where  the  streams  were  not 


navigable,  there  still  continues  at  certain 
points  a  considerable  amount  of  hydraulic 
mining. 

Then  last  of  all  came  the  great  mining 
process  of  the  dredger.  Just  to  mention  It 
Is  sufficient.  Thousands  of  acres  have  been 
devastated  by  these  huge  dredgers,  and 
thousands  of  acres  have  been  made  un- 
usable probably  for  generations  to  come. 
There  again  some  restrictions  have  been 
placed.  Large  damage,  however,  has  been 
done,  although  a  great  deal  of  gold  has  been 
produced,  because  even  at  10  or  12  cents  per 
cubic  yard  gold  can  be  made  a  paying  prod- 
uct by  these  huge  behemoths  of  mining 
operations. 

Thus  we  come  to  this  end:  Mining  gold, 
the  great  irresistible  magnet  In  California. 
It  has  drawn  people  from  the  ends  of  the 
earth  and  It  started  California  on  Its  career 
as  a  populous  State,  and  It  Is  responsible 
for  so  much  by  its  implications  that  we  say 
now  that  this  has  been  the  most  Important 
single  event  in  the  history  of  the  State  of 
California.  There  are  many  of  the  refer- 
ences that  might  easily  be  given  that  will 
verify  that  particular  statement. 

I  close  by  calling  your  attention  to  The 
Poet  of  the  Sierras.  The  days  of  "49  are 
really  the  culmination  of  all  the  history  of 
California  up  to  that  time — not  the  found- 
ing of  the  missions;  not  the  founding  of  the 
pueblo:  not  the  life  at  the  ranch— all  inter- 
esting and  romantic  as  they  are — but  here 
comes  the  real  culmination  In  the  days  of 
1849.  And  we  have  those  pictures  Immor- 
talized by  Joaquin  Miller,  who  sometimes 
played  the  part  as  a  prophet  as  well  as  a 
poet.  Here  are  a  few  lines  that  I  quote  from 
him  to  indicate  what  he  saw  In  the  future: 

"Dared  I  but  say  a  prophecy. 

As  sang  the  holy  men  of  old. 
Of  rock-built  cities  yet  to  be 

Along   these   shining   shores    of   gold, 
Crowding  athlrst  Into  the  sea, 

What  wondrous  marvels  might  be  told  I 
Enough  to  know  that  empire  here 

Shall  burn  her  loftiest,  brightest  star; 
Here  art  and  eloquence  shall  reign; 

As  o'er  the  wolf-reared  realm  of  old; 
Here  Icarn'd  and  famous  from  afar, 

To  pay  their  noble  court  shall  come. 
And  shall  not  seek  or  see  In  vain, 

But  look  on  all  with  wonder  dumb." 

And  so  I  would  suggest  we  honor  these 
"bricks,"  as  he  called  them,  these  men  of 
'49.  these  men  of  gold,  and  with  Mr.  A.  J. 
Waterhouse  say: 

"I  have  no  words  to  speak  their  praise. 
Theirs  was  the  deed;  the  guerdon  ours. 
The  wilderness  and  weary  days 
Were  theirs  alone;  for  us  the  flowers." 

[Applause.] 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHESTER  E.  MERROW 

OF  NEW  HAMPSHUIE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  10.  1948 

Mr.  MERROW.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  therein  an  article  written 
by  me  entitled  "Must  Remedy  UN  De- 
fects or  Abandon  It."  This  appeared  In 
the  New  Hampshire  Sunday  News,  Sun- 
day, May  9.  1948.  which  is  published  in 
Manchester,  N.  H.     The  article  follows: 


Must  Remedy  UN  Detects  or  Abandon  It, 
Mekrow  Asserts — Need  an  International 

OSGANIZATION  WHICH  WlLL  NoT  Be  BlOCKEO 

BY  Stubborn  Soviets 

(By  Representative  Chester  E.  Merrow) 

In  a  speech  on  blpartlEan  foreign  policy 
delivered  In  the  House  of  Representatives  on 
April  1,  1948,  I  stated  that  both  the  Repub- 
licans and  the  Democrats  should  adopt  plat- 
forms at  their  national  conventions  Including 
Identical  principles  on  United  States  foreign 
policy  In  reference  to  the  United  Nations 
I  said  that  the  United  States  must  continue 
to  e.xerclse  leadership  In  the  establishment  of 
a  real,  workable,  and  effective  world  organi- 
zation. Tne  defects  of  the  UN,  chief  of  which 
is  the  veto,  must  be  removed.  If  this  can- 
not be  accomplished  and  if  the  Kremlin  con- 
tinues In  Its  refusal  to  cooperate,  we  must 
abandon  the  UN  and  form  at  once  a  new 
International  organization  of  Uberty-lovlng 
democratic  states  without  the  presence  of 
the  Impeding  Soviet  Union. 

Each  crisis  that  confronts  the  United 
Nations  emphasizes  anew  certain  funda- 
mental defects  In  this  organization  as  It  Is 
now  constituted.  At  the  Inception  of  the 
UN,  people  everywhere,  eager  to  endorse  the 
new  organization,  overlooked  the  weaknesses 
of  concept  and  the  weakness  of  structure  In 
the  Charter.  At  that  time  the  world  was 
Just  emerging  from  a  terrible  confilct.  The 
nations  grasped  avidly  at  any  promise  of  an 
enduring  peace.  In  addition  an  excessive 
optimism  existed.  Overenthuslastic  sup- 
porters of  the  United  Nations  fed  the  uni- 
versal yearning  for  peace  with  glib  as- 
surances that  in  some  mysterious  and  mirac- 
ulous manner  the  organization  could  prevent 
future  wars. 

The  Illusion  that  the  UN  Is  capable  of  pre- 
venting future  wars  has  now  been  destroyed. 
The  constantly  Increasing  deterioration  of 
relations  between  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union  has  clearly  demonstrated  that 
the  present  machinery  of  the  United  Nations 
does  not  and  cannot  ensure  automatically 
the  permanent  peace  of  the  world. 

deepening   SPLIT 

The  deepening  fissures  between  the  United 
States  and  Russia,  which  the  United  Nations 
has  been  utterly  powerless  to  bridge,  compel 
us  to  make  a  searching  reexamination  of  the 
United  Nations  Charter.  Its  conceptual  and 
structural  defects  must  be  brought  out  for  a 
fuU  and  frank  consideration  by  the  world. 
Past  failures  mtist  be  carefully  analyzed  with 
a  view  to  preventing  their  repetition.  Essen- 
tial changes  In  the  structure  of  the  organiza- 
tion must  be  made  before  the  present  drift 
toward  war  becomes  Irresistible. 

The  helplessness  of  the  UN  In  the  present 
International  crisis  stems  from  the  fact  that 
the  organization  was  conceived  more  as  an 
instrument  to  preserve  peace  than  to  create 
peace.  The  assumption  was  that  Russia 
could  live  in  harmony  with  the  other  victo- 
rious powers.  In  the  absence  of  accord 
among  the  wartime  allies,  the  function  of 
the  United  Nations  is  reduced  to  simply  the 
examination  of  the  long-range  ecc-<omlc.  so- 
cial, and  philosophical  problems  of  peace. 
The  UN  provides  a  forum  for  the  free  ex- 
pression of  vituperative  utterances.  Andrei 
Gromyko  Incessantly  employs  the  UN  day  in 
and  day  out  to  utter  blasts  against  the  United 
States. 

As  .t  Is  now  constituted,  the  United  Na- 
tions has  a  much  more  elaborate  and  scien- 
tific organization  than  the  old  League  of  Na- 
tions, but  It  is  certainly  no  better  able  to 
preserve  the  peace.  It  Is  not  a  world  govern- 
ment enforcing  world  law. 

The  great  powers  do  net  yield  the  slightest 
irrevocable  measure  of  their  sovereignty  by 
adherence  to  the  Charter.  UN  certainly  can- 
not coerce  them  Into  the  waj's  of  peace.  The 
organization  could  conceivably  function  ef- 
fectively  If   there  existed  harmony   among 
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responsible  for  the  Ineffective- 
UN  la  the  right  of  veto  held  b;,  the 
In  the  Securl  ,y  Council.     The 
the  Gereral  Assembly  have  only 
recommendations.    Consequently 
binding  on  any  member  state. 
slg^tffcant.    and    It    should    be    em- 
hat  positive  action  on   the  great 
<)f  Important  political  Issues  which 
before   the    Jnlted   Nations   has 
either  by  the  use  of  the  veto  v  r 
of  a  recommendation  b'/  the 
Assembly. 

have  Invoked  the  veto  power 
i>nd  the  French  twice.    The  Soviets 
n  an  unparalleled  record  of  ob- 
In    the    UN.      Tbe    reasons    have 
times  an  almost  facetious  qulb- 
the   wording   of  a   proposal    has 
e.     More   serioiuly,   the   So- 
has   used   the   right  of   veto  to 
Illegal  actions  of  Its  satellites  In 
For  political  reasons  Moscow 
blocked    the    ■rtmlMli  ii    of 
esrtaln  gtktm  to  the  UN     Austria  and  Fin- 
have  each  been  rebuffed  once.     On  two 
the  Soviet  has  prevented  the  ad- 
Transjordan.  Ireland,  and  Portu- 
tfee  case  of  lUly,  th«  Soviet  veto 
( ast  three  tiroes. 
crli^pllng  effect  of  the  Indiscriminate 
veto  power  is  seen  most  clearly 
of  Greece.    Following  a  complaint 
In   IMfl  that  the  Communist-led 
}f  Greece  were  receiving  aid  from 
Albania,  and  Yugoslavia,  the  8e- 
Co^ndl  sent  a  commission  Into  the 
Investigate  and  make  an  ezaml« 
the  situation.     When   this  com- 
ter  an  exhaustive  probe,  reported 
Se^^lty  Council  In  May  1047.  it  was 
the  three  Soviet  satellites  had 
abetted  the  rebellion  In  Greece, 
with  the  dangerous  situation  on 
border,  the  United  States  tried  to 
decisive  action  through  the  Security 


Union  vetoed  an  American  reso- 
Jjuly  1947.  Another  American  reso- 
vetoed  In  August  1947.  and  still 
troduced  by  Australia  met  the 
In  the  same  month.  Tbe  Soviet 
>letely  stymied  enforcement  of 
he  Greek  border  by  the  Security 

tall   of   1047   the   Greek   case   was 

befve    the    General    Assembly       Al- 

aiHther  Investigating  committee  was 

In  the  Balkans,  It  has  been  bandl- 

the  limited  authority  which  the 

As4emt>ly  could  bestow  upon  It.    The 

has  not  had  the  cooperation  of 

Jnton  or  lU  satellites. 


TO   ACT 

States  had  to  come  to  the  eco- 

milltary    rescue    of    the    Greeks 

United  Nations  cotild  not  assist. 

Greek-Turkish  bill  which   be- 

22.  1047.  action  was  taken  to 

falling  to  a  combination  of 

cdosplracy  with  the  external  pres- 

lnt<  matlonal  brigands. 

)ecame  clearly  evident  that  any 
part  of  the  Security  Council 
peace  and  security  not  only  in 
In   various   other   trouble  spots 
would  be  Jecpardlaed  at  the  out- 
Soviet  veto.     The  Russians  have 
denionstrated  that  they  are  not  In- 
peace   or  stability  but   only  In 
those   conditions   of  unrest   and 
are  necessary  to  the  growth  and 


t)te 
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tie 


Checked  by  the  Soviet  veto  In  the  Ccuncll, 
ths  western  powers  have  turned  Increasingly 
to  the  General  Assembly,  where  the  majority 
rule  prevails,  in  an  attempt  to  get  action 
on  pressing  Issues.  But  despite  the  mar- 
shalling of  the  moral  opinion  of  the  world 
In  the  General  Assembly,  It  has  produced 
no  more  tangible  results  than  the  Security 
Council.  The  Russians  remain  utterly  Im- 
pervious to  all  recommendattoas.  In  fact 
they  frequently  greet  th«m  with  outright 
hostility. 

As  an  example,  the  Korean  case  may  be 
cited.  For  2  years  the  United  States  sought 
sgreement  with  Russia  on  the  creation  of  an 
Independent  democratic  and  unified  Korea. 
The  Soviet  Union  refused  to  discuss  any  set- 
tlement which  would  not  Insure  Commu- 
nist domination  of  that  most  imfortunata 
country.  Finally  on  September  17,  1047, 
Secretary  Marshall  called  on  the  General  As- 
sembly to  consider  the  problem.  The  body 
established  a  commission  to  make  an  on- 
the-spot  investigation.  The  Soviet  Union 
not  only  denouncei  this  action  In  violent 
terms  but  promptly  announced  a  boycott  of 
the  Commission. 

Th*  UN-Korean  Commission  was  wel- 
comed In  the  American  occupation  rone  of 
southern  Kcwea.  It  was  permitted  complete 
freedom  In  the  conduct  of  an  Investigation 
In  the  American  zone  but  was  barred  at  the 
thirty-eighth  parallel  from  entry  Into  the 
Soviet-dominated  north.  On  further  recom- 
mendations of  the  Assembly  it  was  decided 
to  conduct  elections  In  Korea  preliminary 
to  the  establlahment  of  representative  gov- 
ernment. These  elections  under  UN  super- 
vlston  will  be  held  In  the  American  sone  on 
May  10.  There  will  be  no  elections  in  the 
Soviet  zone.  Once  again  the  Rusalans  have 
chosen  to  ignore  a  decision  of  the  Assembly 
and  there  is  nothing  the  UN  can  do  about  It. 
CKOwnvG  DKMAito  roB  xxvaxoN 
In  view  of  the  repeated  danoBstratlons 
Of  the  inability  of  the  United  Natloos  to  deal 
with  the  present  International  crisis.  It  Is 
little  wonder  that-  the  reservoir  of  public 
confidence  In  the  'organization  Is  now  prac- 
tically empty.  Conversely,  there  Is  a  grow- 
ing demand  on  the  part  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment, the  Congress,  and  the  American  peo- 
ple for  a  change  In  the  UN  which  will  enable 
It  to  deal  effectively  with  the  problems  of 
world  peace. 

The  State  Department  recognized  this  de- 
mand when  It  proposed  the  establishment  of 
the  so-called  •'Little  .\ssembly"  and  the  lim- 
iting of  the  veto.  The  value  of  thla  sugges- 
tion Is  questionable.  The  Little  Assembly 
has  added  no  effective  power  to  the  UN.  and 
It  Is  a  foregone  conclxislon  that  the  Soviet 
Union  by  the  use  of  the  veto  will  block  any 
amendment  seeking  to  alter  the  veto. 

Nevertheless,  the  demand  for  reorganisa- 
tion and  change  of  the  UN  remains.  It  Is 
reflected  most  sharply  in  the  Congress.  Dur- 
ing the  current  sssstons.  at  least  38  resolu- 
tions have  already  been  offered  in  the  House 
MMl  6  In  the  Senate  with  the  objective  ot 
amending  the  charter  and  Improving  the 
ability  of  United  Nations  to  maintain  the 
peace.  These  measures  have  been  sponsored 
by  about  50  Members  of  Congress,  and 
others  have  signifled  their  approval. 

The  executive  branch  of  the  Government 
must  respond  to  this  growing  sentiment.  It 
must  IxUtlate  the  measures  for  ssubllahlng 
an  effective  world  organization  capable  of 
preserving  ths  peace.  For  years  I  have  been 
stating  that  somehow  we  must  In  some  man- 
ner develop  an  International  organization 
with  sulDctent  strength  to  prevent  future 
•oafllets  and  world  cooflagratlons.  Being 
iTBly  convinced  that  ths  natloiu  should  cre- 
ate such  an  organization,  I  have  suggested 
that  both  parties  should  pledge  thcmsslTss 
at  their  conventions  to  exercise  leadciahlp  In 
establishing  a  real,  workable,  effective  world 
union  of  natlosa.    Bsrs  Is  a  destiny -given 


opportunity  for  the  United  States  to  display 
effective  leadership. 

At  last,  those  who  are  recognised  as  leaders 
in  the  development  wof  foreign  policy  bavs 
been  forcied  by  tbe  movement  of  events  to 
give  some  consideration  to  changing  the  In- 
effective United  Nations  organizations.  Ws 
must  admit  that  the  United  Nations,  the 
way  It  Is  presently  constituted,  cannot  hope^ 
to  be  effective  In  settling  world  problems. 
If  the  Charter  cannot  be  rewritten  In  the 
immediate  future,  we  must  form  a  new  or- 
ganization beginning  with  the  16  ERP  coun- 
tries and  the  nations  who  have  formed  the 
Western  Military  Union.  Such  a  course  of 
action  will  do  more  good  to  solve  the  present 
difficulty  than  any  suggestion  which  has  to 
date  been  offered  concerning  the  UN. 
acrar  umots  sAxuras 

Measures  (or  Improving  tbe  UN  and  for 
developing  a  workable  International  organi- 
zation should  be  proposed  as  changes  la  the 
United  Nations  Charter  to  eliminate  tbe  ex- 
isting barriers  to  democratic  action.  Such  an 
approach  will  demonstrate  to  the  world  that 
the  United  States  harbors  no  desire  to  Isolate 
any  nation  willing  to  live  In  cooperation  and 
peace  with  Its  neighbors.  If  Russia  insists 
upon  employing  the  veto  to  block  the  im- 
perative need  for  the  reform  of  the  UN.  then 
we  must  collaborate  with  other  peaceful  dem- 
ocratic states,  proceed  to  form  at  once  either 
a  regional  organization  under  articles  62  and 
53  of  the  Charter,  or  an  entirely  new  world 
organization  without  Russia. 

Whatever  course  we  naay  choose  in  this 
matter.  It  Is  Imperative  that  It  be  an  Ameri- 
can decision  and  not  a  party  decision.  It 
must  be  an  all-Government  position  In  which 
the  Congress  is  fully  consulted  and  not  simply 
an  Executive  flat. 

In  this  period  of  continually  deepening 
world  crisis.  It  U  essential  that  the  United 
States  reaffirm  Its  bipartisan  approach  to  for- 
eign policy  at  the  coming  party  conventions. 
Both  parties  should  write  Identical  planks  on 
foreign  policy  so  the  world  wUl  know  that 
this  Is  a  completely  unified  Republic  demand- 
ing an  effective  world  organization  to  create 
and  maintain  the  peace. 


Nat  Fioney— Minneiota's   Pulitzer  Prixe 
Winner 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  MacKlNNON 

or  MlNIfCSOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVKS 

Monday.  May  10.  1948 

Mr.  MacKinnon.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remark.s  I  include 
an  editorial  from  the  Minneapolis  Star 
of  May  4.  relating  the  clrcum.<!tances  un- 
der which  Nat  Finney  was  awarded  the 
Pulitzer  prize  for  distinguished  national 
news  reponing.  It  Is  significant  that 
this  award  was  granted  for  his  courage- 
ous disclosure  of  the  attempt  by  the  Tru- 
man administration  to  impose  peace- 
time secrecy  rules  on  ordinary  govern- 
mental activity.  There  is  still  a  great 
amount  of  secrecy  in  governmental  ac- 
tivity that  needs  disclosure.  Nat  Fin- 
ney exposed  the  formal  attempt  to  legal- 
ize secrecy,  but  the  same  evil  persists  oa 
an  individual  departmental  basis.  Let 
us  take  off  the  wraps  and  let  Congreag 
and  the  American  people  know  what 
their  Government  Is  doing.  Even  if  the 
truth  may  hurt  some  governmental  de- 
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partments.  the  American  people  have  a 
right  to  know  the  facts.  Ifls  their  Gov- 
ernment.   The  editorial  follows: 

WAT  riNNZT'B  AWAEO 

Naturally  these  newspapers  are  proud  that 
Nat  Finney  has  been  awarded  the  Pulitzer 
prize  for  distinguished  national  reporting. 
The  new  honor  Is  for  uncovering  a  plan  for 
peacetime  censorship,  an  accomplishment 
which  previously  won  him  tbe  Raymond 
Clapper  award. 

Yet  his  colleagues  are  not  surprised  at 
these  acknowledgments.  Ever  since  Finney 
went  to  the  Washington  bureau  from  the 
newsroom  of  the  Star,  he  has  worked  dil- 
igently and  alertly  at  Important  assignments. 
He  has  shown  a  particular  facility  for  taking 
involved  subjects  and  turning  them  Into 
understandable  news  stories.  In  freight 
rates,  atomic  energy,  agricultural  economics, 
and  many  other  matters  he  keepe  readers  In- 
formed of  new  developments. 

When  President  Truman,  on  behalf  of  the 
White  House  correspondents  association, 
handed  the  Clapper  award  to  Finney  some 
weeks  ago.  the  President  remarked  that  the 
news  writer  had  set  up  a  straw  man  and 
knocked  him  down.  But  Finney's  fellow 
correspondents — who  know  the  national 
capital  as  well  as  anybody— recognize  that 
he  nipped  In  the  bud  a  project  to  put  peace- 
time censorship  and  news  classification  Into 
effect.  The  Veterans'  Administration  al- 
ready had  Issued  a  directive  about  the  new 
policy,  which  had  been  prepared  by  the  Pres- 
ident's secxirlty  advisory  board. 

Since  Finney's  disclosure,  some  proposals 
have  been  advanced  for  some  kind  of  a  vol- 
untary plan  of  press  and  radio  censorship. 
Every  responsible  newspaper  and  radio  man 
agrees  that  Information  which  would  give 
essential  technical  aid  to  a  potential  enemy 
should  be  withheld.  Obviously  the  details 
of  atomic  bomb  development  should  not  be 
published. 

But  its  pretty  hard  to  make  out  a  case  for 
suppressing  other  Government  news  In 
peacetime.  Perhaps  potential  enemies  learn 
something  from  news  stories.  More  Im- 
portant, so  do  our  own  people. 

Officials  who  might  act  as  censors  In  Wash- 
ington would  be  Inclined  to  cover  up  mis- 
takes. Democracy  may  not  be  able  to  move 
as  quickly  in  some  respects  as  a  dictatorship, 
because  Congress  and  the  people  Join  in  the 
debate  and  settle  most  questions  in  the  end. 
But  that  participation  is  a  safety  valve  of 
utmost  value.  It  prevents  many  costly  mis- 
takes and  removes  Incompetent  men  from 
office. 

In  a  dictatorship,  whose  movements  are 
shrouded  In  secrecy,  mistakes  may  go  un- 
recognized for  a  long  time.  A  purge  Is  the 
dictator's  way  of  telling  the  world  that  blun- 
ders have  been,  discovered. 

Nat  Finney  performed  a  valuable  service 
to  his  country  in  presenting  the  news  about 
Impending  censorship.  The  haste  with  which 
the  plan  was  withdrawn  shows  how  right  he 
was  In  pursuing  and  publicizing  the  story. 


an  editorial  which  appeared  In  the  Times 
Record,  of  Aledo.  111.,  on  April  28. 1948: 

DWICHT    H.    GREEN    LOClC.\U.T    THE    REPtJBUCAIf 
KETNOTEB 

The  selection  of  our  Governor,  Dwlght  H. 
Green,  as  temporary  chairman  and  key- 
noter of  the  Republican  National  Conven- 
tion In  June,  may  have  been  a  surprise  to 
some  of  the  voters  of  this  great  State,  but  to 
those  who  have  been  closely  associated  and 
worked  with  him  In  Springfield,  such  a  signal 
honor  was  not  unexpected. 

Governor  Green  Is  a  14-karat  Republican 
and  his  record  Is  emphatic  In  Its  soundness 
In  every  respect.  It  has  earned  for  him  the 
esteem  and  admiration  of  the  observing  Re- 
publicans across  the  Nation. 
?  During  the  critical  period  of  the  past  7 
years,  Illinois,  with  Green  at  the  helm,  has 
strengthened  Its  position  as  the  keystone  of 
the  Nation.  In  agriculture,  commerce,  and 
Industry,  the  recent  accomplishments  of  our 
State  surpass  a  press  agent's  fondest  dreams. 

Our  State  Is  sound  financially  and  cultur- 
ally, and  Its  postwar-planning  program,  al- 
ready well  under  vay,  promises  even  further 
advancement,  for  under  Governor  Green's 
stewardship,  Illinois  has  gtown  like  Its  corn 
In  July. 

This  Is  the  background  that  takes  our  Gov- 
ernor to  PhllBdelphla  In  June.  In  court  he 
whipped  Al  Capone:  politically,  he  earned 
Republican  leadership  with  his  1940  electoral 
victory. 

Industrious,  far-sighted,  and  conscientious, 
Dwlght  Green  Is  a  prediction  of  things  to 
come  as  convention  time  nears.  His  selection 
as  keynoter  was  as  natural  as  flowers  In  the 
spring. 


Goyemor  Green,  of  Illinois,  the 
Repablican  Keynater 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  B.  CHIPERFIELD 

or  nxiNois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  10.  1948 

Mr.  CHIPERFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der permission  granted  me  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record,  I  am  Inserting 


Poland 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  C.  BUTLER 

OF  NEW  TOBK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  10.  1948 

Mr.  BUTLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  wish  to 
Include  herein  copy  of  a  resolution  which 
I  have  received  from  the  United  Polish 
Organizations  In  Lackawanna,  N.  Y.. 
which  was  adopted  on  May  2,  1948,  the 
day  before  the  one  hundred  and  fifty- 
seventh  anniversary  celebration  of  the 
signing  of  the  Polish  Constitution  of 
May  3.  1791.  I  congratulate  these  citi- 
zens of  Polish  descent  on  their  pledge  of 
allegiance  to  the  principles  and  ideals 
of  our  fine  Government,  and  I  hope  that 
the  day  may  soon  come  when  the  people 
of  Poland  will  enjoy  the  freedom  from 
which  they  have  long  awaited. 
Hon.  John  C.  Butler. 

House  of  Representatives, 

Washington,  D.  C: 
At  a  mass  meeting  held  In  the  Polish  home 
on  Sunday,  May  2,  1948,  by  the  United  Polish 
Organizations  In  Lackawanna,  N.  Y..  at  the 
one  hundred  and  fifty-seventh  anniversary 
celebration  of  the  Polish  Constitution  of  May 
3,  1791,  the  following  resolution  was  adopted: 
'  "Whereas  the  history  of  Poland  shows  that 
the  Polish  Constitution  of  May  3,  1791, 
signed  and  adopted  by  the  PolUh  people  gave 
equal  rights  to  all  Its  Irxhabltants  and  for- 
ever accentuated  man's  position  and  rights, 
and  strongly  opposed  the  czarlst  tyranny  and 
other    aggressors; 

"Whereas,  although  3  years  have  elapsed 
Blnct  the  termination  of  World  War  II.  there 


Is  no  sign  or  evidence  of  a  true  and  last- 
ing peace  due  to  the  brutal  opposition  and 
aggression  of  Soviet  Russia: 

"Whereas  the  Allied  victory  means  only 
the  abolition  of  German  nazlsm  to  be  sup- 
plemented by  Soviet  communism; 

"Whereas  the  beginning  of  these  bloody 
incidenu  had  its  roots  in  the  unfortunate 
agreements  at  Tehran,  Yalta,  and  Potsdam, 
where  the  freedom  of  Poland  and  other  free 
nations  was  granted,  without  their  consent, 
to  communistic  Russia; 

"Whereas  to  this  day,  the  Polish  soldier, 
who  fought,  "for  our  and  your  freedom,'  to- 
gether with  thousands  of  Polish  orphans  and 
displaced  persons  still  treads  foreign  soils; 
"Whereas  now,  Soviet  Russia  prepares  her- 
self for  the  conquest  of  the  hemispheres  and 
constantly  endangers  our  American  freedom, 
as  is  evidenced  from  signed  statements  by 
her  with  Hitler  In  1939;  rearms  herself  dally 
In  the  latest  of  military  weapons  and  main- 
taining Its  military  strength  of  5,000.000  sol- 
diers, and  by  Infiltrating  our  ranks  with  spies 
and  fifth  columnists  to  spread  the  evils  of 
communism:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved  by  this  assemblage.  That  we 
pledge  and  solemnly  swear  as  American  citi- 
zens of  Polish  descent  our  faith  to  the 
United  States  of  America,  alwajrs  to  safe- 
guard and  protect  our  freedom  so  that  com- 
munism never  finds  Us  roots  amongst  our 
fold:  and  be  It  further 

"Resolved,  That  we  appeal  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  and  to  the  United 
Nations  /tesembly  so  that  the  agreements 
made  at  Tehran,  Yalta,  and  Potsdam  be  im- 
mediately repealed  to  check  any  further  ag- 
gression of  Soviet  Russia,  and  that  the  agree- 
ments of  the  Atlantic  Charter  be  upheld, 
which  guaranteed  freedom  and  Independence 
to  all  nations:  and  be  it  further 

"Resolved,  That  we  appeal  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  so  that  steps  be 
taken  in  order  that  the  government  In 
Poland  be  its  own,  and  not  one  designated 
by  Soviet  Russia,  and  be  It  further 

"Resolved,  That  we  appeal  to  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  to  Immediately  sponsor 
legislation  to  permit  a  certain  number  of 
Polish  soldiers,  orphans,  and  diftplaced  per- 
sons Into  our  country;  and  be  It  further 

"Resolved,  That  we  appeal  to  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  that  Immediate  and 
proper  legislation  be  enacted  for  the  mili- 
tary defense  of  our  Nation  on  land,  sea,  and 
In  the  air  to  avoid  the  Insidious  attacks  of 
10a7  and  then  In  1941  at  Pearl  Harbor;  and 
be  It  further 

"Resolved,  That  this  resolution  be  for- 
warded to  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  the  Secretary  of  State,  and  to  the 
Members  of  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  of  America." 

Dr.  A.  S.  Ctn-KOWSKi 
H.  J.  Glowocki 
Stwan  Goz 
Julia  Molxnda 
WnxiAM  M.  Sttpowant. 


The  Starving  Ask  for  Bread  and  Are 
Given  Tobacco 
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HON.  DANIEL  A.  REED 

OF  NEW   TOIIK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  ,10.  1948 

Mr.  REED  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
it  is  proposed  under  the  Marshall  plan 
to  give  away  some  $265,000,000  worth  of 
tobacco  the  first  year  and  a  total  of  a 
billion  dollars'  worth  in  the  4-year  period. 
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or  THB  DOtXABB  dVKN  TO  KXmOPB 

(Reported    f  om    Washington    and    London) 

(Marshall  plan  dollars,  starting  to  flow,  arc 
to  bar*  aom  1  strange  and  interesting  effects. 
Tobacco  Iron  the  United  States  is  to  help 
balance  buc  gets,  help  fight  inflation,  pro- 
vide profits  to  tax.  United  8tate%  la  to  pick 
up  bills  for  !  ood  In  Canada.  Argentina.  Tax- 
payers have^et  to  learn  the  uses  for  all  their 
s.) 

straoge  and  Interesting  raaulU  art 

to  flow  froEi  the  billions  oX  dollars  In  aid 
that  the  Urited  States  is  giving  to  nations 
ol  Europa.  Etasulu  are  not  all  to  be  of  the 
kind  that  ta  (payers  may  have  thought  about 
when  puttlnj  up  the  money. 

Tobacco.  :  or  example,  la  to  play  an  Im- 
portant part  In  the  reconstruction  of  Earop*. 
Congrcas  dt  elded  that  Europe  should  get 
458.000.000  {ounds  of  United  Statea  tobacco 
In  the  first  year  of  the  Marshall  plan,  or 
about  a  pov  Dds  for  each  man.  woman,  and 
cooperating  countries, 
events  are  to  flow  from  that 
fact.  BrltaiL.  to  llltistrate.  Is  down  for  218.- 
aeO.OOO  pour  tls  of  tobacco,  or  about  5  pounds 
per  person.  This  tobacco  coeU  around  $119.- 
000.000.  an  mporUnt  part  of  which  la  met 
by  United  CUtea  taxpayers,  who  contribute 
the  totMcco.  The  British  Oov*nuncnt.  tik- 
Ing  tb*  tob  tcco.  impoaaa  an  import  tax  d 
111  74  per  pound. 

AH  of  a  siiddea  the  tl  19,000,000  worth  of 
Umtad  Statw  UMmcco  becomes  the  equlva- 
MM  oC  «aj<  OJOOOJOOO  to  tlM  Bnttob  Oovem- 
dfrt  taiwuirtf  pnrptmn.  The 
I  bf  tt*  VniUd  auirn  le  told  tat 
^  _•  ftottmut  by  tbe  ■ntlth  Oov* 
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States    la    helping    to    balaxMM    budgeta.    to 
dampen  inflation,  to  satisfy  people. 

Food  offers  some  interesting  twists  of  iU 
own.  too.  Britain,  needing  food  in  large 
amounts  and  unable  to  pay  for  all  she  needs. 
Is  buying  heavily  In  Canada.  United  States 
taxpayers,  under  the  new  program  of  Mar- 
shall plan  aid.  are  set  to  pick  up  the  bill  once 
the  deal  la  concluded.  In  th:  way  Britain 
gets  the  food  she  needs  from  Canada  free. 
Canadians  get  dollars  from  the  United  States 
American  taxpayers,  who  put  up  the  dollars, 
help  both  Britain  and  Canada.  Taxpayers 
also  enable  Canadian  farmers  to  supply  much 
of  Britain's  food,  leaving  more  In  the  United 
State*  for  home  consumption.  Canadians 
then  have  dollars  to  buy  the  things  they 
need  from  the  United  States. 

Pood,  like  tobacco,  goes  Into  the  channels 
of  private  trade  In  Britain  so  that  the  food- 
processing  and  distributing  Industry  gets  Its 
profits,  which  the  Government  taxes,  helping 
again  to  balance  the  budget.  And  the 
British-Canadian  experience  Is  to  be  re- 
peated on  a  smaller  scale  in  British-Argen- 
tine experience. 

Oil  offers  another  interesting  example  of 
the  postwar  world.  The  United  SUtes  Is  to 
give  away  a  great  deal  of  oil.  bought  largely 
In  Latin  America  or  the  Middle  East.  Tax- 
payers, for  example,  will  put  up  dollars  to 
buy  Venezuelan  oU  to  be  given  to  Norway. 
Norway  wUl  get  this  oU  free,  relieved  of  the 
need  for  putting  up  dollars  to  get  It.  The 
United  SUtes  will  have  paid  for  the  oil. 
Norway  wUl  get  It.  Then  the  time  will  come 
when  United  States  shlpe  will  need  to  re- 
fuel in  Norway.  They  will  pay  dollars,  in 
that  event,  to  get  ol^  that  United  States 
ta.xpayers  previously  had  paid  dollars  to  ob- 
tain In  order  to  give  to  Norway. 

All  kinds  of  Interesting  situations  of  that 
kind  are  due  to  develop  over  the  months 
ahead.  These  situations  will  be  more  un- 
usual and  more  numerous  than  wercf  the 
somewhat  comparable  situations  that  grew 
up  under  lend-lease.  This  time,  the  United 
Statea  Is  contributing  civilian  goods  that 
move  through  normal  channels  of  civilian 
trade,  where  there  are  profits  to  be  made 
and  tax  revenues  to  be  realised.  Under 
lend-lease  most  contributions  Involved  mil- 
itary weapons  of  limited  usefulness. 

An  oflBcial  game  of  the  future  will  revolve 
around  the  problem  of  following  the  Mar- 
shall plan  dollars  as  they  start  moving 
around  the  world. 
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Vetbortandi ,  Denmark.  luiy.  Western  Oer- 
Tolacco  contributed  by  the  United 
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KON.  UWRENCE  H.  SMITH 
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t,  aJI  JtWM  do  not  favor  Um  partition  of 
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RabM  Morrla  Lmbtob.  noCod  Btiwor.  rdi- 

glous  leader  of  Baltimore,  la  on*  of  them. 
80  alto  are  the  memberi  of  the  American 
Council  for  Judal.im.  On  lait  Thursday 
tvenlng,  at  the  Shorrham  Hotel,  this 
froup  held  a  tplrited  rally  and  in  addi- 
tion to  Kabbi  Lazaron.  two  other  national 
■poakere  addreaaod  Um  group,  Rabbi  Irv- 
tnt  F.  Relchert  bad  Kermlt  Rooaevelt. 
Aa  part  of  my  own  remarka.  I  Include 
the  sddrcn  by  Rabbi  Laiaron.  In  It  he 
gftes  the  tnawer  to  the  Zionists'  demand 
for  a  Jewish  state  and  charges  that  If 


Zionist  politics  Is  not  checked  it  will  de- 
stroy every  good  thing  that  has  been 
built  In  Palestine  through  labor  and  sac- 
rifice and  in  addition  it  wUl  vitiate  the 
sympathy  for  Jews  the  heart-breaking 
years  have  evoked  for  them  through  the 
Christian.  He  has  spoken  out  as  an 
American  citizen  with  courage  and  there- 
by has  rendered  a  great  public  ser\'ice 
on  a  matter  of  considerable  Importance 
to  the  world.  It  is  his  opinion  that  our 
Government  should  not  reverse  Its  last 
decision  on  Palestine: 

I  speak  with  hesitation   on   the  eomplea 

and  explosive  problem  of  Palestine.  Wortby, 
tender,  and  deep  sentiments  of  Christian. 
Moslem,  and  Jew  attach  to  that  little  land 
even  though  it  lies  far  away  on  distant 
shores.  But  chauvinistic  natlonallsma, 
racial,  cultural,  and  religious  passions  have 
moved  on  the  scene  with  fanatic  emotional 
intensity  that  have  created  a  problem  of  .such 
poteijtial  danger  that  the  peace  of  the  world 
Is  Involved.  It  is  therefore  of  Importanre  to 
all  Americans,  gentile  and  Jew.  that  we  must 
see  and  think  clearly.  We  must  speak  and 
act  with  restraint  and  wisdom,  with  courage 
and  firmness.  If  we  would  prevent  major 
catastrophe  In  Palestine  and  here. 

No  one  group  Is  to  blame,  Ztonst  and 
Arab,  the  British  and  our  government,  Jews. 
Christiana  and  Moslems,  all  of  these  have 
contrived  to  create  a  situation  which  may 
bring  catastrophe  to  all  concerned. 

I  speak  iji  an  American  to  my  fellow  Amer- 
icana; I  apeak  as  a  Jewish  teacher  to  Chr:s- 
talns  and  Jews.  My  sole  desire  Is  to  bring 
some  light  Into  confusion  and  to  offer  some 
Ideas  which  I  trust  may  be  useful. 

The  future  of  Jews  In  Palestine  is  In- 
evitably bound  up  with  the  futUre  of  their 
Arab  and  Christian  fellow  Palestinians.  The 
future  of  Jews  In  our  own  country,  the 
wholesome  atmosphere  and  unity  of  the 
United  States  are  inevitably  bound  with  the 
need  of  Jews  and  gentiles  to  live  together 
here  In  sympathy  and  understanding.  That 
future  in  Palestine  and  here  la  at  least  un- 
certain unless  some  brake  be  put  on  the 
forces  that  now  have  the  reins. 

I  yield  to  no  Zionist  In  my  concern  for 
my  brother  Jews  In  Palestine.  I  share  the 
desire  of  all  Jews — of  all  decent  people — that 
the  hapless  Innocents  who  still  languish  In 
dlsplaced-persons  camps  3  years  after  the 
war  la  ever  ahall  find  haven  in  Palestine  and 
elsewhere.  I  proudly  claim  membership  in 
the  world  rellglo-ctiltural  community  of 
Israel — lust  as  you  my  Christian  friends 
claim  membership  in  the  world-wide  rellgto* 
cultural  community  which  Is  Christianity. 
X  say  to  you,  in  all  sincerity.  dM  I  beltovo 
tbo  oarrtat  Zionist  a«iution«  aad  proeeuras 
for  a  Zkmlat  atate  In  Palestine  would  lead 
to  toaie  otoaeurabia  fureoaee  for  my  brotb' 
ren,  sobM  tiaalHig  lot  jnoplM  la  Um  tmliappjr 
MMIdlo  BMt,  I  wo«M  fea  aoatralbX  to  fl- 
iMM.  Oa  tlM  aontrary.  I  bellota  ibat  to 
■M^port  «>f.g»gB<  IMnm  tiiiflaiiifiB  f 

Mt  up  a  iMMfv  fMnd  Wf  Wttt  Vfll  BMlfOir 
wiMl  feaf  btM  BmIII  In  fWestine  by  BloniM 
■Ml  non'BMalit,  irUl  rmIm  eatondMl  /twMi 
lw<yiHBb  tote  falaeiine  uapesMMe.  It 
wm  plaee  the  100.000  Jrws  tifing  In  other 
Arab  or  U'wiem  lands  la  jeopardy;  It  will 
prejudice  the  (xiaUton  of  AaMTMan  Jews;  It 
will  threaten  the  security  at  our  own  roun* 
try  and  endaafsr  the  pseee  of  the  world. 

Z  have  no  desire  to  pour  salt  in  open 
wounds.  The  dtallluaionment  of  my  breth> 
ran  In  Palestine  is  epie  In  iU  pathos  and 
tragedy.  I  do  not  rellsb  hurting  people. 
so  many  of  whom  are  my  friends.  But  I 
believe  It  is  better  and  neccsaary  for  a  Jew 
to  say  thsee  thinga  than  that  a  gentile  should 
whisper  them. 

Por  a  few  brief  years  I  was  a  member  of 
the  Zionist  organlaatlon  because  X  believed 
that  Zion  could  be  an  enriching,  exalting  ex- 
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perlence  I  was  never  a  political  but  a  cul- 
tural ZlonUt.  I  left  the  Zionist  ranks  be- 
cause the  work  of  economic  reconstruction 
and  cultural  rebuilding  was  being  swamped 
In  the  dangerous  currents  of  a  chauvinistic 
nationalism,  foreign  to  the  spirit  of  the  faith 
of  my  fathers,  a  nationalism  whose  political 
goals  overrode  evciy  other  consideration, 
brockcd  no  Interference  and  led  Inexorably 
to  the  tragic  empasse  In  Palestine.  No  one 
will  deny  that  in  Its  economic,  humanitarian, 
and  cultural  man'festatlons.  Zionism  has 
wrought  greatly.  But  Zionist  politics  If  not 
checked  will  not  only  destroy  everything  that 
has  been  built  through  labor  and  sacrifice  in 
the  Holy  Land.  It  will  vitiate  the  sympathy 
for  Jews  these  heart-breaking  years  have 
evoked  for  them  throughout  the  Christian 
world.  That  Is  already  happening  In  Eng- 
land and  there  are  unhappy  shadows  here  on 
the  American  landscape. 

Last  fall  the  United  States  supported  the 
partition  of  Palestine  into  Arab  and  Zionist 
states.  Our  country  has  retreated  from  that 
policy  for  reasons  which  are  obvious  to  all 
save  those  who  will  not  see.  We  now  call  for 
a  truce  In  Palestine.  Yet  attempts  are  being 
made  not  oply  by  Zionists  but  by  some  non- 
Zlonlst  Jews  and  by  some  Christians  and 
Otfntlles  to  force  our  Government  to  return 
to  a  support  of  partition.  While  I  can  under- 
stand the  motives  which  prompt  these  mis- 
guided efforts — earnest  desire  to  help  the 
stricken  and  the  put  upon— sentiments  I 
profoundly  share— I  do  not  believe  our  Gov- 
ernment  can  or  should  reverse  Its  position.  I 
believe  It  to  be  of  the  utmoet  Importance  for 
all  Americans  to  work  for  truce  In  Palestine 
as  condition  precedent  to  any  final  solution 
of  the  situation  In  that  tortured  land. 

Meanwhile  the  Jewish  agency,  at  present 
apparently  dominated  by  Zionist  extremists, 
has  declared  unilaterally  that  the  Zionists 
win  establish  their  state  with  or  without 
United  Nations'  help.  May  15  when  the  Brit- 
ish relinquish  their  mandate.  Such  a  procla- 
mation Is  a  challenge  to  warfare.  It  has  a 
plausible  basis  In  the  November  29  vote 
of  the  United  Nations  Assembly  which  fa- 
vored partition.  But  It  must  be  remembered 
that  the  Assembly  vote  was  not  a  decision,  it 
was  a  proposal:  that  no  machinery  to  im- 
plement it  was  established  and  that  the  Se- 
curity Council  thus  far.  though  It  had  the 
opportunity  to  do  so.  has  failed  to  confirm 
the  partition  proposal.  ' 

What  caused  the  change  In  our  national 
policy?  Our  own  security  In  a  world  of 
heightening  tensions.  We  must  have  friendly 
governmenu  and  peoples  In  the  Middle  East, 
we  must  have  stability  In  that  strategic  area 
for  our  own  safety.  Zionists  speak  with  scorn 
of  oil  Surely  It  Is  no  disgrsoe  for  a  nation 
like  ours  to  safeguard  access  to  those  nntu  si 
rssouroes  deemed  essential  to  Its  eautence. 
na  eoatlnued  flow  of  oil  from  the  Arablsn 
is  vital.  If  our  effort  to  help  the 


?ree  peoples  of  western  Europe  sUMIiae  their 
Monemy.  sst  the  maehlner*  of  infwHtf  §»Im. 
MMl  pTfHeet  and  defend  thiHr  liberties,  le  to 


It  Is  aiteied  that  to  fell  to  lmptem«tit  ihs 
partltlmi  prop'wal  will  deeteef  the  United 
Nstlons  I  iNflievs,  on  the  eontrary,  far  froM 
iaetof  faee  or  eredit  for  the  Untied  Natione, 
aa  attempt  to  tmpoM  partition  sgainst  the 
will  of  the  majority  of  the  inli'ihltams  of  the 
land  will  destroy  the  United  Naiiuits, 

It  la  asserted  that  the  ohange  In  our  post* 
tlon  repreaenU  a  back'down  before  Arab 
threau.  This  is  nut  so.  ZlonUU  have  at* 
wsys  Ignorsd  and  undereetlmsted  Arsb  op* 
position  to  ths  proposed  Zionlat  state.  Wbat 
Is  new  U  organised  threat  and  violent  op* 
position.  With  the  exception  of  sporadlo 
outbresks  Arab  and  Jew  lived  in  ooropara- 
tlve  peace  for  a  quarter  of  a  century  until 
the  partition  issue  was  raised.  Arabs  now 
tise  violence  because  Zionists  insist  on  state* 
hood. 
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Are  we  Justified  therefore  In  the  light  of 
these  facts  In  urging  our  Government  to 
return  to  partition  or  to  recognize  the  Zlon- 
Ut state  to  be  proclaimed  May  15?  Are  we 
prepared  to  follow  Irresponsible  leadership 
of  extremists  or  by  our  silence  to  support 
them  when  we  knew  where  It  will  inevitably 

lead? 

But  ybu  may  rightly  ask :  Is  there  any  hope 
for  a  truce;  are  there  any  moderates  among 
Arabs  or  Zionists? 

On  March  26  when  President  Truman  first 
called  lor  a  truce.  Dr.  Magnes,  chancellor  of 
the  Hebrew  University  In  Jerusalem,  speak- 
ing m  the  name  of  moderate  Zionists  and 
Arabs  cabled:  We  wholeheartedly  support 
this  appeal  to  stop  the  blood-letting  •  •  V 
There  are  thousands  of  Jews  and  Arabs  who 
lock  upon  continuance  of  this  civil  war  with 
dread  and  anxiety  for  the  fate  of  the  Holy 
Land  The  claims  of  the  extremists  are  In- 
deed irreconcilable  but  the  common  Jew  and 
the  common  Arab  are  not  extremists.  They 
yearn  for  the  opportunity  of  building  up 
their  common  country  through  labor  and 
cooperation 

There  is  sound  reason  for  believing.  If  a 
free  and  unpressured  election  could  be  held 
among  Jews  In  Palestine  today,  the  great 
majority  of  them  would  vote  against  state- 
hood. If  the  voices  of  moderate  Arabs  were 
heard  it  would  favor  reasonable  Jewish  Im- 
migration into  Palestine  and  some  form  of 
compromise. 

Suppose,  however,  the  proposed  state  were 
set  up.  It  could  neither  defend  or  maintain 
Itself  for  any  length  of  time.     Zionist  fight- 
ing forces  probably  would  be  successful  for 
awhile    but    Arab    and    Moslem    opposition 
would  grow  stronger  In  time  While  Zionist 
strength    would    gradually    diminish.     The 
Zionist  state   would   be  surrounded  by   the 
implacable  enmity  of  millions  of  Arabs  who 
would  choke  and  starve  It  by  economic  boy- 
cott and  persistently  attack  it.     It  would  be 
fl-^hting   for   Its  life   in   a   war   of   attrition 
against  the  religious  fanaticism  of  the  Mos- 
lem peoples.     The  land  would  be  a  shambles 
All  the  antiquities  and  holy  places  would  be 
destroyed.    No  substantial  Immigration  could 
enter   any   country   under   such   conditions. 
Indeed  the  best  way  to  stop  Jewish  immigia- 
tlon  Into  Palestine  is  to  persist  In  trying  to 
set  up  the  Zionist  state. 

The  Zionist  state  would  be  compelled  to 
appeal  constantly  for  outside  help.  It  could 
never  stand  on  its  own  feet.  Every  Jewish 
community  in  the  world  would  be  con- 
stantly invaded  by  Zionist  politics  and  every 
capital  badgered  by  Zionist  pressures.  This 
is  happening  now  before  the  state  Is  estab- 
lished It  would  surely  continue  were  the 
Zionist  stale  created.  They  are  naive  who 
believe  Jewish  nationalism  can  and  will  be 
contained  within  the  borders  at  Palestine 
•nd  who  dismlse  Jewish  nstkmallsm  outside 
Palestine  with  well-intentioned  deelarstlons. 
There  if>  re«i  dsuK^r  thst  sooM  Meat  powsr, 

•uusti'fi,  may  f^^ognlee  «*»•  ^^SJLtL**!!?!' 
W*  will  n/H  f^^-^xjnl/e  It,  The  Bntua  wHi 
tvti  reeofhies  It,  .  ^    „  ^  ^  -- 

I  doubt  II  the  ms)«fity  of  tlM  UjHed  He- 
tlons  will  rseognlas  it,  But  the  elvtl  war  wIM 
sentinus,  snoiher  Bpsin  might  toe  ereated, 
and  the  maklnfs  of  s  third  world  wsr,  Bu«h 
U  the  position  whUb  the  Jewiab  Ageney  will 
foree  upon  Jsws  snd  upon  the  world  If  It 
persUts  In  Its  dsetslon  to  sst  up  s  siste,  I 
wsnt  nons  of  It,  I  am  convinced  the  major- 
ity of  Amerlcsns— Jews  and  CbrUtisna— 
want  none  of  It.  But  unless  ws  msks  our 
voices  hesrd  sll  of  us  msy  be  faced  with  this 
sxploslve  eituatlon. 

Behind  all  ths  rhetoric  snd  emotion  is  ths 
slmpls  fact  thst  extremist  ZlonUU  in  Pales- 
tine are  determined  to  estsblUh  s  ZlonUt 
state  and  that  a  majority  Arab  population  in 
pslsstine  opposes  it.  Our  hearts  are  stirred 
by  appeals  for  the  dUtressed.  and  we  want  to 
help  them.    But  do  not  let  us  confuse  ths 


issues.  What  is  being  fought  for  now  In 
Palestine  Is  not  a  home  for  the  forlorn  and 
distressed,  but  a  state.  The  fighting  would 
stop  If  the  ZlonlsU  would  drop  the  sUte 
Issue. 

Is  It  not  time  for  us  to  bend  our  efforts  to 
the  real  problem— homes  for  the  homeless, 
Jews  and  all  other  people — not  only  in  Pales- 
tine, but  here  and  in  other  lands?     Let  our 
slogan     be:     Empty     the     dlsplaced-persons 
camps  this  year.    Jew  and  gentile  can  unite 
on  that  platform.    Had  we  put  half  the  ef- 
fort into  such  enterprises  as  has  been  put 
Into  propaganda  for  a  Zionist  state  It  is  very 
probable  that  the  Stratton  bill  would  long 
since   have   been   passed   and  homes   would 
have   been   found   for  the  700,000  displaced 
Catholics,  the  100.000  Protestants  still  In  the 
camps,  and  thousands  of  the  displaced  Jews 
could  have  gone  to  Palestine,  here,  or  else- 
where.   Something  has  happened  to  the  con- 
science of  the  world  that  we  could  permit 
such  a  situation  as  now  obtains  to  continue 
so  long.    So  far  as  the  Palestine  situation  U 
concerned,  this  should  be  our  position — re- 
lief   and    rehabilitation    In    Palestine    and 
everywhere,  not  Zionist  politics.    Zlon  can  be 
a  civilizing  and  exalting  Ideal  for  Christian. 
Moslem,  and  Jew      Let  It  not  become  tragic 
example  of  a  great  spiritual  dream  distorted 
and  degraded  by  ecclesiastical  politicians  and 
false  messlahs 

The  only  hope  of  preserving  what  has  been 
built  m  Palestine,  the  only  hope  of  extend- 
ing  it.   lies   In   cooperation   with    the   Arab 
majority.    Zionist  r,nd  Arab  have  tested  each 
other's  strength.     Both  have  found  that  re- 
liance upon  the  nations  Is  of  no  avail.    Let 
us  strengthen   the   moderates  so   that   they 
shall    have   the   chance,    through    truce,    to 
reach  honorable.  Just,  and  democratic  com- 
promise in  the  land  where  they  live  side  by 
side   as   neighbors.     Such   a   compromise   Is 
still  possible  and  necessary.     It  would  come 
after  a  war.    Why  should  It  not  come  before? 
Surely  Americans — Jews  and  Gentiles — must 
see  that  not  life  but  death  will  result  If, 
by  our  failure  to  state  frankly  and  firmly 
where  we  stand,  the  extremists  on  both  sides 
are   encouraged   to   sacrifice   everything   for 
the  fulfillment  of  their  political  ambitions. 
All  Americans  who  urge  or  support  force  In 
Palestine  are  doing   a  disservice  to  Arabs, 
Christians,  and  Jews,  to  the  national  Inter- 
ests of  cur  own  country,  and  to  the  peace  of 
the  world. 

This  Is  the  position  I  would  have  our 
country  take  and  urge  its  acceptance  by  the 
Security  of  the  United  Nations. 

To  the  Arabs:  Lay  down  your  armsl  There 
U  no  danger  of  Zionlat  domination.  You 
now  outnuml>er  the  Zionist  two  to  one. 
Your  b;rth  rate  Is  much  higher  than  theirs. 
You  have  gained  by  ZlonUt  effort  in  Pales- 
tine and  stand  to  gain  by  further  Zionist 
immigration  snd  development  of  the  ooun- 

^^  ,  ^ 

Tty  the  Zionists;  Ley  d/»wn  your  armsf  Olte 

up  the  Idea  of  a  Zlonlet  Mtste,  Ws  have  00 
intenilOA  to  feM«iitie  It  AP^J^J!^^^^ 
•sftioBioUited  in  Mm  Balfour  D$mnum 
tXSntfXSi  •  iMiiMland  in  f»immttm 
Jaws  who  wtflMd  to  life  mere,  VUJM» 
four  DmH&nmn  also  eonttlnetf  two  pfwrwoi 
whieh  seem  to  bsvs  been  "''IPWen  In  all 
the  dlMUMtohs;  OtM--ihst  nothing  should 


be  done  whIeh  would  orsjudlee  the  tirll 
and  religious  rlfhte— and  ws  should  add  ths 
political  rights— of  the  esUtlng  non-JewUh 
population  of  Psisstlns;  snd  two— that 
nothing  should  bs  dons  which  would  en- 
danger the  civil  and  political  atatus  of  Jews 
living  elsewhere  In  the  world.  Under  the 
BrttUb  llandaU  the  Jewish  population  of 
Palestine  has  grown  from  aome  73,000  In  IWI 
to  cover  over  «00.000  today.  We  belUve  there 
should  be  measursable  and  continued  Jew- 
Uh  immigration  and  the  right  of  land  ptir- 
chase. 

Peace  will  come  to  Palestine  only  as  Arab 
and  Jew,  each  autonomous  in  ths  cultural 
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together    on    great   economic 

the  reconstruction  of  the  land, 

habits    of    cooperation    in    self- 

In  the  end  erect   together  the 

commonwealth    of    Palestine,    a 

freedom  In  the  Middle  East.     All 

Jews    and    Oentlles.    can    and 

for    and   support   this    prog.am. 

Arab  and  Zionist  should  be  told 

for  their  extremist   alms  will 

from  this  country  and 

•ihould   call   upon   all   our 

stand  behind  such  a  Jiist,  honor- 

d  jmocratlc  compromise. 

declare    and    support    In    the 

the   following   position:     If 

continues.    If    the   Zionist   ex- 

In  their  determination  to  set 

t   state.    If    the    Arab   extremists 

t^elr  plans  for  Invading  the  land. 

he  Zionists  rr  driving  them  out, 

the  United  Nations  should  give 

lHon    to    either    Zionist    or    Arab 

put  an  arms  embargo  on  the 

should   blockade   Its   ports  and 

the  flRhtlng:   persistently  urging 

for  truce  and  compromise.   Such 

work  hardship  on  the  population 

Out  It  will  weaken  the  extremists, 

the    moderates,    and    disillusion 

have    hitherto    supported    them. 

be  long  before  the  extremists. 

Zionists,  wou'd  lose  stomach  for 

the  condltloiu  for  equitable 

be  present. 

has  come  to  let  Arab  and  Zionist 

know   that  they   will   receive  no 

the    United    Stat*s    and    that 

conscience  of  the  Jewish.  Christian, 

world  Ls  not  behind  them. 

policy   I   lay   before    you,   my 
Christians,  and  Jews,  and 
ask  your  support. 
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or    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  llOUSB  OF  REPRESENTATTVKS 

T.iursday.  May  6.  1948 

Mr.  SAT  OWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Ric- 
OUD,  I  wish  to  Include  a  speech  which  I 
delivered  tJday  over  radio  station  WWJ 
In  Detroit.  Mich. 
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spoken  in  opposition  to 

ley  of  rebuilding,  rearming,  and 

mighty  and  powerful  Germany. 

t  to  bring  to  your  attention  o\ir 

Pacific. 

that   the   same   American 

and    financiers    who    worked 

with  the  Germans  before  the 

made   agreements   with    the 

ilch  threatened  the  very  success 

fort,  are  resuming  their  German 

again.     They  are  also  trying  to 

game  in  Japan. 

on   the  question  of  whether 

war  or  peace,  a  very  interesting 

recently   made   by  a  French 

stated  that  there  is  no  danger 

Russia  unless  western  Germany 
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understand  that  the  nations  of  Europe  who 
have  suffered  so  much  during  the  last  two 
wars  simply  will  not  permit  a  powerful  mili- 
tary Germany  to  rise  again.     An  armed  and 
powerful  Germany  cannot  be  trusted      The 
small  nations  of  Europe  are  determined  to 
prevent    a    third    world    war    which    would 
leave  nothing  worth  having  to  the  survivors 
No:  only  are  the  European  nations  alarmed 
and   suspicious   about    the   moves    we    make 
in  Germany,  but  we  are  now  receiving  pro- 
testa    from    Australia    and    the    Philippines 
against  MacArthur's  plan  to  rebuild  Japan. 
The  people  in  the  Paclflc  area  fear  the  resur- 
rection of  the  Japan  military.    Just  recently 
General  Draper,  formerly  the  vice  president 
of  the  Dillon-Read  Co..  International  bank- 
ers, and  who  Is  now  assistant  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, made  a  trip  to  Japan.     Upon  his  de- 
parture   the    Japanese    Minister    announced 
that  they  had  a  very  successful  conference 
with  General  Draper,  and  that  Japan  was  to 
get   tl.OOO.OOO.OOO   from    the   United   States. 
Also.  Just  recently,  the  War  Department  had 
given  $650,000  to  Mr.  Clifford  S.  Strike  and 
his  Overseas  Consultants.  Inc..  who  now  seek 
to  bring  out  a  report  for  the  'ebulldlng  of 
a  powerful  Japan  and  to  discredit  and  nullify 
the  work  of  Mr    Edwin  W.  Pauley     The  basic 
principles  of  the  Pauley  report  were  accepted 
by  the  Allies  who  made  up  the  Far  Eastern 
Commission.     They  decided  to  eliminate  the 
huge  Japanese  war  potential,  to  smash  the 
2:albat8U  monopolies,  to  demilitarize  Japan 
and  to  decentralize  the  economy  of  Asia  and 
Japan    In    such    a    way    that    hei    nelRhbors 
would  be  slven  a  chance  to  make  their  own 
goods,  and  not  to  depend  for  their  Industrial 
equipment  on  the  good  will  of  the  Japanese. 
The   Pauley    report    is    the   carefully    pre- 
pared document  of  some  of  the  most  out- 
standing experts  on  the  Par  East      The  basis 
of  the  allied  program  as  outlined  In  the  re- 
port was  to  whittle  down  Japan's  capacity 
to  wage  war.     It  provided  also  for  the  alloca- 
tion of  certain  surplus  Japar.cfe   Industrial 
potential    to   countries    entitled    to    repara- 
tions, especially    neighboring   Asiatic   coun- 
tries, so  as  to  shift   the  economic   balance 
and  contribute   to   the  stability   of  eastern 
Asia  as  a  whole.    This  policy  also  provided 
for  the  complete  control  of  Japan,  especially 
her  economic  and  Industrial  life      It  called 
for  democracy   in  her   politics   and   the  en- 
coxirogement  of  all  democratic  forces  of  labor. 
Industry,  and  agriculture.     In  order  to  ac- 
complish these  alms,  all  of  the   11   nations 
agreed  that  the  Japanese  economy  should  be 
basically   reformed,   and    that   the  direction 
of  the  economic  Institutions  be  completely 
changed      They    agreed    on    control    of    the 
Japanese  Industrial  capacity  which  could  be 
easily  converted  to  war.  and  they  called  for 
control  over  the  Japanese  competitive  poten- 
tial  and   her   future  export  markets.     They 
also  sgreed  that  Japan's  steel  industries  were 
to  be  Bubetantially  reduced  to  peacetime  re- 
quirements, as  well   ss  her  heavy  electrical 
twachlnery,  machine  tools,  chemicals,  ship- 
building, etc.     These  decisions  were  unani- 
moujlv  adopted  by   the   11   members  of  the 
Far   Kastern   Commission   on  Japan.    Every 
one  of  these  nations  was  a  victim  of  Jap- 
anese    aggression.     Bach     nation     had     an 
opportunity  to  discuss  the  plan,  to  analyie 
it.  and   to  express  its  own    views.     All  this 
was  done,  and  the  final  product  represents 
the  combined  opinion  of  U  nations,  includ- 
ing  the   United    States;    but   it   seems   that 
Mr   Strike  and  bis  associates,  who  were  paid 
tesO.OOO  of  the  taxpayers'  bard-earned  money 
by  the  War  Department,  are  out  to  flaunt 
these    decisions    and    hope    to    scuttle    the 
program. 

We  know  very  little  about  the  Overseas 
Consultants.  Inc.  Nor  do  we  know  whether 
the  War  Department  checked  the  prewar 
connections  of  Mr.  Strilce  and  bis  assoclateK 
with  Japanese  heavy  industry,  or  the  tie-up 
tbat  thesa  big  engineering  firms  had  with 


the  big  business  monopolies,  who  it  appears 
are  already  Investing  again  In  Japanese  in- 
dtistry  These  latest  actions  for  the  rebuild- 
ing of  Japan  are  naturally  upsetting  and 
frightening  our  neighbors  and  allies. 

The  lessons  of  Japan  nncl  Germany  have 
been  learned  by  millions  the  world  over,  and 
when  these  two  countries  surrendered,  their 
victims  in  the  Par  East  and  in  Europe  were 
confident  that  the  Allied  Powers,  particularly 
the  United  States,  were  determined  to  elim- 
inate the  possibility  of  future  German  and 
Japanese  aggressions.  Now  it  appears  that 
our  big  banking  Interests  and  our  big  Inter- 
national btisinessmen  are  wringing  their 
hands  and  shouting  kbout  the  spread  of 
commiulsm.  and  under  this  guise,  they  are 
setting  the  wheels  in  motion  to  rebuild  J.if:an 
as  a  gendarme  in  the  Far  East,  and  to  re- 
create It  as  an  industrial  giant  of  Asia.  At 
the  same  time  they  expect  the  Chinese. 
Australians.  Indonesians,  and  Philippines  to 
support  this  kind  of  a  policy.  It  .Is  the  same 
program  that  they  have  recently  put  over  In 
Europe  whereby  a  powerful  and  mighty  Ger- 
many IS  being  rebuilt. 

They  expect  to  have  Germany  remain  thr 
economic  master  of  Europe,  and  at  the  same 
time  they  expect  the  alleiglance  »nd  support 
of  Germany's  victims.  These  powerful  bank- 
ing and  business  leaders  have  already  dumped 
•3.000  000,000  of  the  American  taxpayers' 
money  Into  Germany  since  VE-day.  From 
the  War  Department  and  the  ERP  appropria- 
tions they  expect  to  dump  another  tl.500.- 
000.000  this  year  Into  Germany,  and  this  is 
not  the  end 

Because  of  the  bipartisan  foreign  policy 
program,  these  big  banking  and  big  busi- 
ness Interests  are  now  in  the  saddle,  and  they 
are  confident  that  they  will  be  able  to  raid 
the  United  States  Treasury  of  many  more 
billions  of  dollars.  They  tell  us  that  we  will 
have  the  friendship  of  the  German  and  Jap- 
anese warlords,  but  what  will  that  gain  us  If 
we  lose  the  friendship  of  all  our  allies,  and 
all  those  people  who  have  always  been  our 
friends  throughout  the  history  of  our  coun- 
try. 

These  strange  policies  that  we  are  now 
pursuing  are  born  out  of  the  greed  and  sel- 
fishness of  the  big  cartelllsts  and  monopolists 
who  try  to  have  our  national  interests  con- 
form with  their  special  privileges.  This  pro- 
gram will  not  work,  and  It  will  not  give  peace. 
We  cannot  follow  a  policy  of  preserving  and 
strengthening  the  war  potentials  of  Germany 
and  Japan  We  cannot  pursue  a  policy 
whereby  Germany  and  Japan  will  continue 
their  dominant  rule  In  the  political  and  eco- 
nomic life  of  their  neighbors  To  do  so  we 
are  only  repeating  the  very  same  things 
which  occurred  after  World  War  I,  and  which 
laid  the  basis  for  the  most  terrible  war  in 
history:  and  worst  of  all,  we  are  Isolating  our- 
selves from  all  our  friends  in  Asia  and  Bu- 
rope. 

For  example,  how  could  we  convince  the 
Chinese  that  we  are  rebuilding  a  strong 
Japan  in  order  to  save  the  Chinese  from 
Communism?  The  Chinese  know  full  well 
that  the  real  victory  over  communism  will 
be  won  in  the  rice  fields  rather  than  on  the 
battlefield*  We  cannot  Ignore  the  Chinese 
demands  for  agrarian  reformation.  In  Korea 
we  have  never  had  a  program  that  offered 
more  than  Just  opposition  to  communUm. 
Tills  past  week.  Klmm  Klusic.  Koresn  elder 
statesman,  a  rightist,  and  considered  to  be 
Korea's  most  influentisl  politician,  denounced 
our  policies  and  compared  us  to  the  dis- 
honest Japanese  who  ruled  the  Island  for 
40  years.  He  criticized  the  corruption  that 
exists  and  charged  that  we  are  suppcM'ting 
the  old  reactionaries.  The  Koreans  expected 
land  reform.  In  Korea  vast  areas  of  land 
had  been  controlled  for  years  by  the  Jap- 
anese or  by  Korean  puppets  of  the  Japanese. 
There  was  a  clear  chance  to  win  the  sym- 
pathies  and  everlasting  gratitude  of  these 
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people  by  complying  with  their  demands. 
Still  we  postponed  any  action  In  this  respect. 
In  Greece  we  hear  thnt  thousands  are 
being  executed  in  the  civil  war  that  is  going 
on  We  have  dumped  hundreds  of  mlUlons 
of  dollars  in  military  supplies  and  arma- 
ments, but  the  Greek  guerrillas  seem  to  be 
Increasing.  When  one  Greek  guerrilla  is 
killed  all  of  his  brothers,  cousins,  and 
nephews  Join  in  the  flght  to  avenge  his 
death  There  will  be  no  peace  In  Greece 
until  the  reactionary  government  abdicates 
or  unless  we  force  It  to  give  to  the  Greek 
people  the  economic  reforms  that  they  are 
demanding  and  are  entitled  to  receive. 

In  Palestine  we  may  witness  one  of  the 
worst  slaughters  since  the  war.  The  five 
Arab  states.  Egypt.  Iraq.  Syria.  Lebanon,  and 
Transjordan.  are  preparing  to  defy  the 
United  Nations  Charter  and  to  Invade  the 
Holy  Land. 

Here  again,  the  big  oil  intereste  have 
Joined  up  with  the  feudal  Arab  chiefs,  and 
witli  the  support  of  Loy  Henderson  and 
James  Farrestal,  they  were  able  to  upset 
policies  that  were  agreed  on  by  the  United 
States  and  the  United  Nations. 

In  Italy  the  De  Gasperi  forces  have  re- 
cently won  a  great  election  victory.  Whether 
the  victory  will  be  temporary  or  lasting  de- 
pends upon  the  sincerity  of  the  Italian  Gov- 
ernment In  carrying  out  the  pledges  made 
to  the  Italian  people  to  bring  about  agrarian 
ard  Industrial  reforms.  Here  we  have  a  preat 
opportunity  to  support  the  democratic  forces 
and  to  make  a  clean  break  with  the  old  re- 
actionaries and  the  Mussolini  Fascists. 

I  think  that  the  greatest  error  that  we  can 
commit  Is  to  fashion  our  foreign  policy 
merely  in  terms  of  antlcommunlsm.  We  will 
fail  miserably  If  we  do  no  more  than  that. 
It  Is  folly  to  shout  and  rant  at  commiuiisra 
and  to  do  nothing  to  eliminate  the  condi- 
tions on  which  communism  thrives.  Our 
foreign  policy  must  be  designed  to  es{X>use 
and  promote  liberal  humanitarian  programs 
for  the  masses  of  people  of  the  world.  It 
must  strengthen  the  democratic  forces  In 
other  nations  and  not  entrench  reactionary 
Interests  that  thirst  for   power. 

Most  of  the  areas  of  the  world  are  bleak 
and  desolate  when  we  see  the  conditions  un- 
der which  the  people  live.     In  many  places 
the    people    still    work    under    conditions    of 
serfdom  In  dire  poverty  and  disease.    To  many 
of  these  people  even  a  revolution  may  seem 
a  welcome  relief.    To  men  In  such  dcfperate 
conditions  a  revolution  may  have  the  appeal 
of    a    swift    and    cleansing    purgative    that 
sweeps  before  It  all  the  rot  and  fllth  of  the 
old  tyranny  that  has  oppressed  the  people. 
To  many  people  In  the  world  who  nave  been 
living  under  such  desperate  conditions  our 
talk  and  promises  of  vague  and  remote  dem- 
ocratic Ideals  have  no  meaning.    We  can  talk 
about  the  glories  of  democracy,   but  those 
people  are  thinking  about  rice  or  bread.     If 
we  want  the  hundreds  of  millions  of  people 
of  the  world  to  be  on  our  side,  we  must  show 
them   the   way   with    practical    programs   ol 
social  reconstruction.     We  must  stand  ready 
to  support  the  liberals  of  any  country  who 
have  programs  of  soclsl   reconstruction  for 
their  people.     There  are  in  many  countries 
men   who  may   not   be  In   the  government, 
but  who  have  the  inner  strength  and  vlUlity 
to  formulate  programs  foi  their  own  people 
We    should    support    a    liberal    program    for 
mass  education  and  rural  and  industrial  re- 
construction that  would  uplift  their  living 
standards.    We  should  not  support  reaction- 
ary elemenU  anywhere  if  we  want  to  gain  and 
retain  the  confldence  of  the  people  of  the 
world. 

For  25  years  before  the  wsr  we  witnessed 
the  sinister  growth  of  huge  propaganda  ma- 
chines which  slowly  but  gradually  crushed 
free  expression  In  the  press  and  on  the  radio, 
and  eventually  destroyed  or  completely  muz- 
sled  all  democratic  leaders.     In  Japan,  Rus- 


sia, Italy,  and  Germany  the  huge  propaganda 
machines  controlled  the  press,  radio,  public 
platform,  motion  pictures,  the  theater— yes, 
even   music,   art,  science,  and   the   pulpit. 

This  was  Intended  to  make  the  parlia- 
mentary system  Incapable  of  Independent 
action,  and  the  plan  succeeded.  If  free  de- 
bate of  government  policies  had  not  been 
crushed.  It  Is  wtolly  possible  that  Hitler 
would  not  have  been  able  to  plunge  Ger- 
many Into  a  war. 

This  is  a  lesson  that  everyone  of  us  must 
learn  and  remember. 

The  beginning  of  such  controls  have  re- 
cently popped  out  under  Republican  admin- 
istration In  Lansing  and  in  the  Congress  In 
Washington  In  Lansing  they  enacted  the 
Callahan  bill;  In  Washington  the  Repub- 
licans are  sponsoring  the  Carl  Mundt  bill. 
These  bills,  which  are  aimed  to  control 
thought  and  speech,  must  be  opixjsed  This 
Republican  administration  and  the  Commit- 
tee on  Un-American  Activities  and  its  blg- 
buslness  backers  are  treating  with  contempt 
the  ruling  of  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court,  which  held  "If  there  Is  any  fixed  star 
In  our  constitutional  constellation,  it  Is  that 
no  official,  high  or  petty,  can  prescribe  what 
shall  be  orthodox  In  politics,  nationalism 
religion,  or  other  matters  of  opinion  or  force 
citizens  to  confess  by  word  or  act  their  faith 
therein." 

And  If  the  Supreme  Court  decision  Is  not 
enough,  then  let  us  read  from  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States: 

"Congress  shall  make  no  law  respecting 
an  establishment  of  religion,  or  prohibiting 
the  free  exercise  thereof;  or  abridging  the 
freedom  of  speech,  or  of  the  press;  or  the 
right  of  the  people  peaceably  to  assemble, 
and  to  petition  the  Government  for  a  re- 
dress of  Its  grievances"  (first  amendment, 
U.  S.  Constitution). 


Why  Not  Let  the  British  People  Stand  on 
Their  Own  Feet  as  Their  Soundest 
Leaders  Suggest? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DANIEL  A.  REED 

or  NEW   TORX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  10.  1948 

Mr.  REED  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Instead  of  permitting  the  Biitlsh  people 
who  believe  In  free  enterprise  to  restore 
themselves  from  the  destructive  grip  of 
socialism  the  New  Deal  Is  supporting 
toclallsm  In  England  with  our  taxpay- 
ers' money:  that  Is.  under  ERP.  for- 
merly known  as  the  Marshall  plan,  and 
now  called  the  Economic  Cooperative 
Administration.  Our  taxpayer'  are  pro- 
longing the  agony  of  the  British  peo- 
ple by  underwritinc  the  socialistic  re- 
gime In  Britain.  Our  first  $3,700,000- 
000,  already  wasted,  has  caused  a  pro- 
gram of  regimentation  such  a.s  the  world 
has  never  before  seen.  Twenty-five 
thousand  regulations,  removing  every 
vestige  of  individual  liberty,  have  been 
promulgated.  Why  should  we,  living 
under  a  free  economy,  with  a  high 
standard  of  living,  insist  upon  destroying 
a  free-enterprise  system  In  Great 
Britain? 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remark."?,  I 
am  inserting  an  editorial  from  the  Wash- 


ington  Times-Herald   of   May   8,    1948. 

which  pertains  to  what  I  have  already 

said: 

Chukchill's  Call  to  Etntopx 

Winston  ChurchUl,  the  greatest  living  Brit- 
ish statesman  and  one  of  the  greatest  that 
ever  lived,  has  recently  been  making  some 
uncommonly  blunt  remarks  to  his  country- 
men on  the  subject  of  the  Marshall  plan. 

Mr.  Churchill's  freely  voiced  view  la  that 
the  British  people  are  living  largely  on  the 
charity  of  the  Americans;  that  this  Is  neither 
wise  nor  seemly,  and  turns  the  ChurchlU 
stomach  whenever  the  Churchill  brain  thinks 
about  it;  and  that  the  thing  for  the  British 
people  to  do  is  to  get  off  the  Marshall  dole 
as  fast  as  they  can  and  take  to  standing  on 
their  own  feet  as  of  old. 

Yesterday  at  The  Hague,  capital  of  HoUand. 
Mr.  Churchill  got  up  In  an  Important  meet- 
ing and  told  the  nations  of  western  Europe 
much  the  s?.me  thing  as  he  has  been  telling 
his  fellow  Britons.  He  talked  more  politely, 
more  suavely,  than  he  has  been  talking 
among  the  home  folks,  but  his  speech  added 
up  to:  "Be  men.  not  mice." 

The  meeting  was  the  unofficial  Congress  of 
Eurrpe.  attended  by  delegates  from  all  16  of 
the  Marshall-plan  countries,  by  exiled  leaders 
from  Czechoslovakia.  Finland.  Rumania,  and 
Yugoslavia,  and  by  delegates  from  Spain,  the 
Saar,  and  the  French  occupation  zone  in  Ger- 
many. 

It  was  called  (over  the  opposition  of  the 
BrHlsh  Labor  Party,  which  apparently  would 
be  quite  content  to  have  England  and  wes- 
tern Europe  live  forever  on  United  States 
largesse )  to  consider  the  possibility  of  form- 
ing some  kind  of  European  federation  of 
nations. 

Mr.  ChurchlU  has  been  fighting  toward 
this  goal  ever  since  the  war  ended.  The 
Idea  of  a  United  States  of  Europe  Is  not 
new — has  been  talked  about  for  75  years  or 
more — but  never  has  It  seemed  so  close  to 
coming  true  as  It  does  now. 

The  keynote  of  the  ChtorchlU  speech  was 
this  sentence : 

"After  all,  Europe  has  only  to  arise  and 
stand  In  her  own  majesty,  faithfulness,  and 
virtue  and  confront  all  forms  of  tjrranny, 
ancient  and  modern.  Nazi  or  Commimlst, 
with  forces  which  are  unconquerable  and 
which,  Jf  asserted  in  good  time,  might  never 
be  challenged  again." 

The  wartime  British  Prime  Minister's  ad- 
vice to  western  Europe  is  to  get  busy  and  do 
exactly  that— knock  down  its  tariff  barriers, 
forget  some  of  Its  age-old  hatreds  and  preju- 
dices, consolidate  iU  defense  forces  as  beet 
It  may.  and  quit  breaking  Into  a  cold  sweat 
every  time  It  thinks  about  Soviet  Russia. 

Into  such  a  union,  said  Mr.  Churchill, 
would  be  welcomed  "any  country  where  the 
people  own  the  government  and  not  the  gov- 
ernment the  people."  He  specifically  and 
emphatically  Included  western  Germany. 

We  don't  see  how  this  speech  can  faU  to 
make  a  terrific  hit  in  the  United  States. 

Twice  In  a  generation,  this  country  bat 
gone — or  been  dragged  by  warmongering 
pollticlans—to  the  rescue  of  a  western 
Europe  which  couldn't  have  saved  luelf  from 
the  German  power.  The  business  Is  getting 
monotonous,  not  to  mention  the  way  in 
which  these  two  gigantic  wars  have  sapped 
our  resources  and  stirred  up  hatreds  and 
divisions  among  us. 

STAND  ON  TOTTt  OWN  FUT,  BOT* 

To  see  the  leading  British  statesman  ad- 
vise western  Europe,  as  urgently  as  he  knows 
how.  to  struggle  to  Its  own  feet  and  stand 
there.  Is  most  refreshing. 

Of  course,  the  great  question  tmder  this 
head  Is  what  Russia  will  do  next. 

Stalin  certainly  has  the  manpower  to  over- 
run Europe  to  the  Atlantic  and  Medlter- 
ranern  coasts.  Whether  he  has  the  trans- 
port and  the  weapons  to  supply  his  forces 
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undertake  such  an  adventure  la 
else  again. 

"  Joe  should,  however,  start  mov- 

tbe  Atlantic,  and  should  kill  cr 

Injure  any  appreciable  number  cf 

troops  in  the  process.  It  seems 

shot  that  the  United  States  would 
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Europe  an  early  birth,  a  swift  and 

and   a  lot  of  luck.     "We  can 

things  which  at  the  present  time 

present  condition  of  the  world 

of   greater   benefit   to   the   United 

America. 
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or   ItZW   TOSK 

HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

^nursday.  May  6.  194H 


Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
ng  a  number  of  news  stories, 
s  from  news  stories,  from  New 
•rs  of  last  week,  together  with  a 
which  I  addressed  to  the  Presi- 
Secretary  of  State,  and  to  Gen. 
illdring.  the  recently  appointed 
i.ser  to  the  Secretary  of  State 

affairs. 

re  two  grave  questlon.s  raised 

irticles.  which  are  accounts  of 

n  lony  offered  by  one  Ben  Preed- 

■^ew  York,  and  by  other  wit- 

the  course  of  a  libel  action  in 

t  question :  Why  Is  Loy  Hender- 

in  cfBce  when  It  has  been 

shown  that  he  has  sabotaged 

declared  American  policy  in  the 

Elist^ 

question :  Why  does  not  the 

of  Ju-stice  proceed  against 

for  his  failure  to  register 

of  foreign  powers  under  the 

:k  and  Vcorhis  Acts? 


tm  DKBSON   SHOTTU)  BX  RXM OVKD 


;t 


introducing  two  news  stories, 
tlie  New  York  Post  and  one 
»^ew  York  Times  of  last  Tues- 
a  summary  of  the  court 
s. 
um  the  New  York  Post) 


give 


Ovsm  Demanded  foi  His  Link 

TO    Awn-ZlONlST 


suspension   of  Loy  Henderson, 

State    Department's    OfOce    of 

Affairs,   was  demanded   today 

Klsim,  Denaccrat.  of  New 

result  of  disclosure  that  a  well- 

ZlunUt   bad    made   at    least    17 

calls  to  him. 

by  Benjamin  Preedman.  founder 

-Zionist   Leagtie   for   Peace   with 

:  'alestLne,  that  the  telephone  calls 

qlaced,  indicated  a  "close  liaison" 

two  men.   Kldn  charged,  and 

prove   Henderson's   tctaJ    un- 


fltness"  to  operate  the  Near  Bastem  Affairs 
Divuion  "in  accordance  with  the  true  na- 
tional interests  of  the  United  States." 

Preedman,  testifying  In  Mid-Uanbattan 
Court  In  a  libel  suit,  also  admitted  sending 
a  cablegram  to  a  business  firm  In  Bombay 
last  October  saying  "have  negotiated  immedi- 
ate establishment  Pakistan  Thompson  sub- 
machine gun  factory  equipment  available 
here." 

W.\NTS  Amis  DROPPKD.  TOO 

This  resulted  In  a  petition  from  the  Non- 
Sectarian  Anti-Nazi  League  urging  India's 
representatives  at  the  United  Nations  to 
have  the  United  Nations  Seciirity  Council 
investigate  this  "step  tow.-.rd.s  creating  con- 
ditions apt  to  impair  peace  of  world  and  pat- 
ent device  to  evade  present  arms  emba:goes 
to  Middle  East" 

Klein,  demanding  that  Hende.-son's  "Im- 
mediate subordinates"  be  suspended  as  well, 
sent  teleetrams  to  President  Truman.  Secre- 
tary of  State  Marshall,  and  Biarshall's  spe- 
cial assistant  on  Palestine,  UaJ.  Gen.  HIU- 
drlng,  urging  a  thorough  departmental  in- 
vestigation "into  the  incredible  web  of 
Arabian  and  monopoly  intrigue  which  has 
frustrated  high  American  policy  " 

Preedman's  testimony,  the  Congressman 
contended,  "Is  but  the  last  in  a  long  series 
of  disclosures  of  Henderson's  bias  in  lavor  of 
the  member  st.ites  of  the  Moslem  bloc,  the 
mu  derous  Mufti  of  Jerusalem  •  •  • 
and  the  Arabian -American  Oil  Co." 

LINKED    WITH    ItVm 

•Tlie  duplicity  of  Henderson  s  official  ac- 
tions Is  proved.  In  my  belief."  Ki.ein  said. 

Freedman's  testimony  also  linked  him  with 
the  Grand  Mufti.  He  admitted  on  cross- 
examination  that  he  sent  a  cub>  to  Cairo 
last  September  saying  he  was  giving  the  Mufti 
"fuUest  cooperation"  and  extending  best 
wishes  for  the  Mufti's  "continued  vision, 
covirage.  strength,  struggle  behalf  Justice  bis 
people." 

Freedman  originally  appeared  as  witness 
for  Hallam  M.  Richardson,  counsel  for  the 
League  for  Peace  with  Justice  In  Palestine, 
who  had  brought  a  criminal  libel  suit  against 
the  Reverend  Dr.  Henry  A.  Atkinson,  chair- 
man of  the  Anti-Nazi  League's  advisory 
board. 

(Prom  New  York  Times] 
Mtrm   Mentioned   at   Libsl   HxAaiNc — Anti- 
Nazi  League  Cites  Cable  bt  Fkeedmajt  or 
OacANiZATiON  roR  Peace  in  Pale  tine 

Evidence  introduced  yesterday  at  a  hear- 
ing in  Mid-Manhattan  Magistrates  Court 
scujht  to  link  Benjamin  11  F  epclman 
founder  and  secretary  of  the  League  for 
Peace  with  Just'ce  In  Palestine,  with  the 
Grand  Mufti  of  Jerusalem  and  with  the  ee- 
it  of  a  submachine  gun  factory  in 


The  hearing  was  on  the  application  of 
Hallam  M.  Richardson,  attorney  for  the 
league,  for  a  criminal  libel  complaint  against 
the  Non-Sectarian  Antl-Nazl  League.  105 
West  Forty-sixth  Street.  Mr.  Richardson 
charged  that  the  Reverend  H?nry  A  Atkin- 
son, chairman  of  the  advisory  board  of  the 
Anti-Nazi  Lee'^ue.  had  libeled  the  former  In 
a  ao-page  bulletin  submitted  to  the  United 
Nations  General  Assemb^v  last  November 

Titled  "Pan-Arab  Prcpaganda— Its  Pro- 
Faclst  and  Pro-Nazi  Aspects  in  America," 
the  bulletin  referred  to  the  plaintiff  as  hav- 
ing long  been  known  in  the  halls  of  pro- 
Fascist  propagandists."  Magistrate  Hyman 
Btishei.  after  hearing  more  testimony,  either 
will  rule  that  there  are  no  grounds  for  ac- 
tion or  win  recommend  further  inquiry  by 
tlM  grand  Jury. 

CABLS  KSSSACBS  CTTSD 

In  cross-examination  of  Mr.  Freedman, 
Julius  L.  Goiusteui,  alUMruey   lor  the  Anti- 


Nazi  League,  read  Into  the  record  two  cable 
night  letters  that  Mr.  Freedman  admitted 
having  sent.  One,  to  an  associate  in  Cairo, 
read: 

"Dearest  brother.  Letter  received.  At- 
tending everything  requested.  Very  busy 
United  Nations  situation.  Extend  His  Emi- 
nence wishes  for  continued  vision,  cuurage. 
strength,  struggle  behalf  Justice  his  people. 
Giving  him  fullest  cooperation. — Benjamin 
H    Feexoman  " 

"Whom  did  you  mean  by  'His  Eminence'  7" 
Mr.  Goldstein  asked  Mr.  Freedman. 

"Amln  el-Husselni.  the  Grand  Mufti  of 
Jerusalem."  the  witness  replied. 

The  second  cable  Introduced  by  Mr  Gold- 
stein was  addressed  to  the  Trl  Ocean  Cor- 
poration In  Bombay.  After  several  references 
to  other  business  tranractlons.  It  read: 

"Have  negotiated  immediate  establishment 
Pakistan  Thompson  submachine  gun  factory 
equipment  available  here.  See  letter  Bat- 
tle hard.  UN  recommendation  full  Islam 
equality.  All  political  determinations.  Writ- 
ing fully.     Success. 

"Ben  FaxzDMAM.'* 

Any  association  with  the  Grand  Mufti  was 
denied  by  Mr  Freedman.  who  said  he  would 
not  "engage  In  any  business  having  to  do 
with  killing  people  '  He  also  declared  that 
the  Bombay  message  had  nothing  to  do  with 
machine  guns,  but  did  not  amplify  the  state- 
ment. 

KECOROS  or  TELZraONS  CALLS 

Using  records  of  long-distance  telephone 
calls  obtained  from  the  New  York  Telephone 
Co..  according  to  Mr.  Goldstein,  the  law- 
yer declared  that  Mr  Freedman  had  made 
or  attempted  to  make  various  calls  to  Lo\ 
Henderson,  head  of  the  State  Department'.<^ 
Division  of  Near  Eastern  and  African  Affairs 
Mr  Freedman  also  testified  that  he  had  made 
calls  to  Maj  Gen.  George  Van  Horn  Mosel) 
and  Lady  Astor. 

As  an  outgrowth  of  the  testimony  and  evi- 
dence, there  were  two  developments  outsldr 
the  courtroom  yesterday  afternoon  The 
antl-Nazl  league  sent  to  P.  P.  PUlal.  Indiar 
delegate  to  the  United  Nations,  a  message 
acquainting  him  with  the  information  in  the 
cable  to  Bo.nbay. 

Signed  by  James  H  Sheldon,  the  message 
read:  "Suggest  you  consider  advisability  ol 
calling  this  situation  to  attention  United 
Nations  Security  Council  authorities  as  step 
toward  creating  condition  apt  to  impair  peace 
of  world  and  patent  device  to  evade  present 
arm.-s  embargoes  In  Middle  East." 

Representative  AXTHtni  G.  Kleih  of  New 
York  sent  to  President  Truman.  Secretary  ol 
State  George  C.  Marshall,  and  his  special 
assistant  on  Palestine  affairs.  Maj.  Gen.  John 
H.  HUldrlng,  telegrams  urging  suspension  of 
Mr.  Henderson  and  his  sutxirdinates  on  the 
basis  of  their  "liaison"  with  Mr  Freedman 
Mr.  KixiN  called  also  for  an  investigation  of 
the  State  Department  for  evidences  of  bias 
in  the  United  States  policy  toward  Palestine 

TSUOIAM  TO  PRZSmEMT 

On    the    basis    of    the    information 
brought  out  during  the  cross-examlna 
tlon  of  Freedman.  I  sent  the  following 
telegram  to  the  President,  the  Secretary 
of  State,  and  General  Hilldring 

Mat  3.  1048. 

Disclosure  made  In  a  New  York  magis- 
trate's court  this  morning  before  Judge 
Hyman  Bushel  by  Ben  Freedman  a  notorious 
front  man  for  the  Arab  ofBce.  indicating  s 
close  liaison  between  him  and  Mr  Loy  Hen- 
derson. Chief  of  the  Division  of  Near  Eastern 
and  African  Affairs,  must  surely  prove  Hen- 
derson's total  unfitness  to  operate  that  Di- 
vision In  accordance  with  the  true  national 
tet«Mts  of  the   United   States   of   America. 

TUs  Is  but  the  last  in  a  long  series  of  dis- 
closures of  Henderson  8  bias  In  favor  of  the 
member  sutes  of  the  Moslem  ttloc.  the  mur- 
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derous  Mufti  of  Jerusalem.  Haj  Amln  El 
Husscinl.  and  the  Arabian-American  Oil  Co. 
and  Its  aClliates  and  associates,  demonstrat- 
ing his  unfitness  to  administer  American  pol- 
icy In  accordance  with  his  Instructions. 

The  duplicity  of  Henderson's  offlclal  actions 
is  proved.  In  my  belief. 

I  urge  you  to  suspend  Loy  Henderson  and 
his  Immediate  subordinates  from  their  offices 
at  once  and  to  initiate  a  thorough  depart- 
mental Investigation  Into  the  Incredible  web 
of  Arabian  and  monopoly  Intrigue  which  has 
frvstrated  high  Amer.can  policy,  jeopardized 
the  authority  and  the  very  existence  of  the 
United  Nations,  stultified  our  International 
moral  position,  betrayed  the  hopes  of  the 
desperate  Jews  of  Europe  and  Asia,  and  en- 
dan ';ercd  the  peace  of  the  world 

At  the  same  time.  I  most  solemnly  Implore 
you  to  restore  at  once  the  noble  alms  pre- 
sented by  the  United  States  last  November 
which  resulted  In  the  decision  of  the  United 
Nations  to  enforce  partition  and  make  pos- 
sible the  creation  of  an  Independent  Jewish 
state  in  Palestine  under  protection  of  the 
United  Nations,  and  bIfo  to  remove  the  arms 
embargo. 

Respectfully  ycurs. 

Arthur  G  Klein. 
Member  of  Congress. 

TESTIMONT    CONTINUES 

Freedman's  testimony  continued  to 
unfold  more  of  the  sordid  story  of  how 
he  had  spent  his  own  money— $100,000 
to  buy  display  advertising  for  the  League 
for  Peace  With  Ju.stice.  $15,000  for  the 
Institutfe  of  Arab-American  Affairs,' 
among  other  disbursements — to  help 
promote  Arab  propaganda  in  this  coun- 
try. The  Arab  office,  the  league,  and  the 
institute  have  *11  been  tied  up  with  some 
of  the  most  unsavory  anti-Sometic 
groups  in  this  country,  and  links  also 
have  been  traced  into  the  ultra-respect- 
able Committee  for  Justice  and  Peace  in 
the  Holy  Land. 

Freedman  admitted  making  many 
telephone  calls  to  the  Saudi  Arabian  end 
Pakistan  Emba.ssies  here,  of  briefing 
high-ranking  Army  officers  on  Arab 
background,  and  of  other  unregistered 
activities  in  behalf  of  the  Arab  Stales. 

There  was  read  Into  the  recorc'.  of  the 
hearing  a  translation  of  an  article  which 
appeared  in  El  Mussawar.  an  Egyptian 
weekly,  which  praised  Freedman  for 
spending  his  money  on  pio;:aRanda  for 
the  Arab  cause  by  publishing  anti- 
Zionist  advertisements  in  newspapers 
here. 

rxEEOMAN    ADMITS    ACTING   AS   ARAB    AGENT 

Continuing  Thursday.  Freedman  ad- 
mitted working  as  an  unrcgi.'^tered  agent 
for  the  Arab  cause.  In  addition  to  the 
documents  cited  in  the  following  story 
.from  the  New  York  Times  for  Friday, 
May  7,  I  have  in  my  possession  photo- 
static copies  of  cablegrams  sent  by  Freed- 
man to  the  leader  of  the  Young  Egypt 
Party  in  Cairo,  Ahmad  Hussein,  a  cousin 
of  the  bloody  murderer,  the  Mufti  of 
Jerusalem.  The  Mufti  was  a  militaiy 
ally  of  Hitler  and  Himmlcr.  and  drew  an 
allowance  from  the  Reich  of  50.000 
reichsmarks  monthly  for  the  upkeep  of 
himself  and  his  retinue.  The  American 
Government  has  possession  of  full  rec- 
ords of  the  Mufti's  wartime  alliance  with 
our  foes,  including  short-wave  broad- 
casts urging  the  Moslem  world  to  rise 
against  the  United  Nations  and  kill  the 
Jews. 


WITNESS  ADMITS  AIDING  ARAB  CAUSE — FKEEDMAN, 
TESTIFYING  IN  LIBEL  CASE,  COOPERATED  ON 
NOTE   TO   STATE   DETARTMENT 

Counsel  for  the  Non-Sectarlan  Antl-Naa 
League  offered  evidence  yesterday  that  Ben- 
jamin Frcdman  anti-Zionist  founder  of  the 
Leaotue  for  Peace  With  Justice  in  Palestine, 
cooperated  with  an  Arab  publicist  in  prepar- 
ing a  memorandum  for  presentation  to  the 
State  Department  in  behalf  of  the  Arab 
cause. 

Mr.  Freedman  "was  on  the  stand  for  the 
third  day  in  mid-Manhattan  msglstrates' 
court,  where  his  attorney,  Kallam  M.  Rich- 
ardson, is  seeking  a  criminal  libel  complaint 
against  the  antl-Nazl  league.  Under  inten- 
sive cross-examination  by  Julius  L,  Gold- 
stein, the  witness  identified  as  in  his  hand- 
writing several  notes  scribbled  on  a  news- 
paper clipping  telling  of  a  meeting  between 
Arab  delegates  and  then  Acting  Secretary  of 
State  Dean  Acheson 

The  article,  which  was  published  In  a  New 
York  newspaper  on  May  11.  1946.  had  as  its 
he.'. ding:  "U.  S.  reassures  Arabs  on  any 
Palestine  shift."  It  went  on  to  say  that 
Mr.  Acheson  told  his  Arab  visitors  that  no 
policy  changes  would  be  made  without  con- 
sultation with  them  and  with  the  Jews. 

In  an  adjoining  column  Mr.  Preedman  had 
written:  "It  was  worth  all  the  effort."  Along- 
side a  paragraph  reporting  that  the  Arabs 
had  read  to  Mr.  Acheson  a  memorandum 
outlining  their  position  on  Palestine,  there 
was  this  comment,  which  Mr.  Freedman 
admitted  was  in  his  handwriting:  "Prepared 
by  myself  and  Katlbah,  Thursday." 

Later  Katlbah  was  identified  by  Mr.  Gold- 
stein as  Hablb  Hatlbah.  editor  for  the  In- 
stitute o:  Arab-American  Affairs.  In  earlier 
testimony  Mr.  Freedman  denied  that  he  had 
anything  to  do  with  the  May  10  conference 
or  with  the  preparation  of  the  memorandum. 
However,  he  admitted  making  numerous 
telephone  calls  to  the  SUte  Department  and 
to  Ministries  of  the  Arab  states. 

The  hearing  was  interrupted  frequently 
to  permit  other  cases  to  l>e  brought  briefly 
before  Magistrate  Hyman  Bushel.  At  one 
point,  the  magistrate  broke  in  to  inquire 
into  the  status  of  Mr.  Freedman's  religious 
affiliations. 

"Let  me  get  something  straight,"  the  mag- 
istrate said.  "The  other  day  you  said  you 
were  burn  of  Jewish  parents  but  you  also 
speak  of  studying  to  be  a  Catholic.  Are 
you  a  Catholic?" 

Mr.  Preedman  replied  that  he  had  taken 
Instructions  to  become  a  Catholic  but  that 
certain  pressure  was  brought  to  bear  that 
kept  him  from  being  baptized.  He  suggested 
that  the  pressure  was  from  Zionists. 

"Oh.  1  see."  said  Magistrate  Bushel.  The 
Jews  put  you  out  and  the  Catholics  won't 
have  you."    The  audience  laughed. 

"I  was  too  discreet  to  go  back  to  the  Jesuit 
priests  under  whom  1  studied  and  press  the 
Issue,"  the  witness  explained. 

FREEDMAN  PAID  FOR  CONGRESSIONAL 
ENTERTAINMENT 

On  Friday  Freedman  admitted  that 
he  himself  had  paid  either  $452  or  $482, 
he  could  not  remember  which,  for  a  din- 
ner at  the  Mayflower,  where  he  attempt- 
ed to  carry  on  his  propaganda  through 
social  contacts  with  Members  of  Con- 
gress, I  want  to  make  it  clear  that  I  am 
not  condemning  Freedman  for  his  lobby- 
ing activities,  for  that  is  the  right  of  all 
Americans,  but  for  his  misrepresenta- 
tions and  his  failure  to  comply  with  the 
laws  demanding  the  registration  of 
foreign  agents  and  of  lobbiests. 

I  repeat  that  there  Is  an  Investigative 
job  here  for  the  Department  of  Justice, 
and  for  the  Department  of  State  in  dis- 


covering to  just  what  extent  Loy  Hender- 
son and  other  officials  were  the  willing 
or  unwilling  beneficiaries  of  Freedman's 
unregistered  activities. 

He  also  testified  that  he  had  turned 
over  his  own  mailing  lists,  on  cards  In 
a  shoe  box,  to  one  Nuqua,  the  delegate 
to  the  United  Nations  from  the  Arab 
Higher  Committee.  There  is  a  possi- 
bility that  testimony  to  be  developed  will 
show  that  the  Arab  Higher  Committee 
was  issuing  its  propaganda  under  the 
highest  American  privileges. 

The  New  York  Times  for  Saturday, 
May  8,  said: 

ANTI-aONIST     TESTIFIES     ON     TALK     TO 
CONGRESSMEN 

Benjamin  H.  Freedman,  founder  of  the 
League  for  Peace  With  Justice  In  Palestine, 
testified  yesterday  that  he  arranged  to  speak 
about  Near  East  affairs  before  52  Congress- 
man In  Washington  last  December  soon  after 
he  learned  that  the  United  States  was  to 
back  the  partition  of  Palestine. 

An  avowed  foe  of  what  he  calls  "political 
Zionism, "  Mr.  Preedman  said  the  Idea  for 
his  talk  resulted  from  conferences  in  No- 
vember 1947,  with  Representative  Ed  Gos- 
snr.  Democrat,  of  Texas,  who.  Mr.  Freedman 
said,  had  described  the  day  that  the  Ameri- 
can partition  decision  was  announced  as 
"blackest  in  American  history." 

Mr.  Freedman  said  he  appeared  before  the 
Congressmen  In  a  private  gathering  at  the 
Mayflower  Hotel  and  told  them,  with  the 
"aid  of  an  atlas."  about  the  history  of  the 
Near  East,  dating  back  to  5,000  B.  C.  He 
asserted  that  he  did  not  discuss  partition, 
"for  or  against  It." 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  necessarily  limited 
by  hmitations  of  space,  and  cannot  pos- 
sibly disclose  all  the  known  activities  of 
Preedman,  his  strange  ties  with  foreign 
powers,  and  his  links  with  the  political 
underworld  in  this  country.  I  believe 
that  these  things  are  known  already  to 
the  departments  involved;  if  they  are 
not.  I  shall  be  glad  to  cooperate  with  the 
departments  in  anyway  possible. 

Meanwhile,  I  have  pending  before  the 
House  a  resolution  calling  for  an  investi- 
gation of  the  State  Department  by  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  which 
could  and  should  take  cognizance  of  the 
certainly  unethical  and  possibly  Illegal 
actiivities  of  the  Arab  office  in  this 
country. 


Postal  Workers'  Pay 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GEORGE  A.  SMATHERS 

or  FLOBIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  May  10.  1948 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  sev- 
eral months  ago  I.  with  various  other 
Members  of  the  Congress,  appeared  be- 
fore a  committee  of  the  Senate  and  one 
of  the  House  and  gave  testimony  in  sup- 
port of  a  pay  raise  for  post-office  em- 
ployees. 

It  seemed  that  about  that  time  there 
was  considerable  Interest  In  this  matter, 
and  that  there  was  sufficient  support  for 
such  a  pay  raise  to  get  through  at  this 
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the  Congress.    We  are  now  ap- 

the  last  weeks  of  the  eightieth 

Congress,  and  so  far  as  I  know. 

Repullican  policy  committee  of  the 

Coqimittee  In  its  wisdom  has  not 

to  call  up  this  important 

legislation   which   so   vitally 

housands  of  our  most  deserv- 

employees. 

this  medium,  I  would  like  to 

urge  action  by  the  leadership 

ress  on  the  pay  raise  bill.    If 

contlntie  the  present  course  of  delay. 

f  possible  but  probable  that 

legislation  will  be  lost  in  the 
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last  minute  shuffle  and  good  American 
citizens,  who  do  not  have  the  right  to 
strike,  or  otherwise  protect  themselves, 
will  be  caught  in  the  middle. 

Under  unanimous  consent,  I  Include 
herewith  the  following  editorial  from 
the  New  York  Times  of  Sunday.  May  9. 
1948.  which  will  express  my  sentiments 
in  this  Important  matter: 

POSTAL  woaKiia'  r*T 

Some  375.000  Oovernment  postal  worker* 
receive  an  annual  average  salary  oT  t2.800. 
TtMM  worker*  now  seek  a  permanent  addi- 
tion of  1800  a  year.  Senator  Baldwin's  bUl 
calling  for  such  an  Increase  has  been  Ap- 
proved by  the  Senate  ClvU  Serrlce  Commit- 


tee, and  a  House  bUl  specifying  a  temporary 
Increase  of  $585  has  also  been  approved 
There  U  still  time  for  the  two  Houses  to  Join 
In  a  grant  of  the  full  amount. 

The  poetal  employee*  cannot  strike.  They 
can  only  plead  their  case.  It  Is  a  persuasive 
one  and  Congressmen  generally  recognize  its 
merits.  But  In  the  rush  of  other  business 
they  have  not  pressed  the  Issue  to  a  final 
vote.  Thus  the  men  and  women  behind 
the  malls  are  left  In  a  position  of  having 
earned  an  Increase  they  cannot  collect. 
They  are  loyal.  Intelligent,  and  Industrious 
workers  and  should  be  rewarded  without 
further  delay.  In  simple  Justice  Congreaa 
should  see  that  this  matter  Is  not  postponed 
to  the  next  session. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ARTHUR  V.  WATKINS 

OF  T7TAH 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  May  11  (legislative  day  of 
Monday.  May  10)    1948 

Mr.  WATKINS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record  a  radio  address 
relative  to  the  Taft-Ellender-Wagner 
bill,  delivered  by  me  on  May  4,  1948. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Greetings,  everybody.  I  have  received  large 
numbers  of  telegrams  and  letters  about  the 
housing  legislation  recently  passed  by  the 
Senate.  This  measure  is  known  as  the  Taft- 
Ellcnder-Wagner  bill. 

What  were  the  problems  facing  the  Senate 
that  It  Is  hoped  this  measure  will  help  solve? 

The  acute  housing  shortage,  which  It  la 
conceded  exists  In  many  sections  of  our  coun- 
try, can  be  roughly  divided  In  two  phases: 

First.  Emergency  housing  to  take  care  of 
Immediate  needs,  and 

Serond  Long-range  housing  principally  for 
low-Income  groups. 

The  problem  varies  from  State  to  State 
and  ofttlmea  It  Is  different  from  one  com- 
munity to  another  within  the  State.  A  few 
Btates  are  taking  care  of  housing  of  their 
people  very  well  with  little  outside  help. 
Utah.  It  Is  said.  Is  one  of  these.  Most  of  the 
eutes  having  large  cities  are  not  doing  so 
well.  In  this  class,  conditions  range  from 
bad  to  critical. 

Let's  go  Into  the  question  of  emergency 
housing  flrst.  World  War  II  veterans  are 
most  affected  by  the  shortage  While  they 
were  away,  available  homes  were  all  occu- 
pied. Building  of  new  homes  practically 
stopped  except  for  temporary  war  bousing 
constructed  In  war-Industry  centers.  Mean- 
while, the  population  of  the  country  In- 
creased some  12,000.000  since  1939.  Also  our 
bousing  plant  was  gradually  wearing  out. 
Veterans  couldn't  compete  with  war  workers 
who  received  big  pay  during  the  war.  People 
with  war  savings  bought  the  bouses.  Tta« 
veterans  were  left  literally  out  in  the  cold. 

We  are  spending  more  than  $6,000.000  000 
per  year  lor  veterans'  benefits  In  other  fields. 
but  In  housing  we  have  failed  miserably.  I 
say  this,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  our 
builders — and  they  deserve  praise  for  what 
they  have  done — constructed  more  bouses 
last  year  than  had  been  constructed  in  any 
one  year  previously  for  the  past  20  years. 

But  this  record,  as  good  as  It  was.  did  not 
Boeet  more  than  half  the  accumulated  de- 
mand for  houses. 
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Houses  are  becoming  more  plentiful,  but 
the  cost  of  new  hoi  es  is  so  high  they  are 
beyond  the  meano  of  .-nost  veterans  and  low- 
income  groups.  They  are  completely  out  of 
their  reach  unless  they  go  in  debt  the  rest  of 
their  lives  to  pay  for  them. 

Another  factor  which  has  aggravated  the 
situation  Is  the  fact  that  most  of  the  new 
houses  are  built  for  sale,  not  for  rent.  The 
demand,  however,  is  for  rentals  rather  than 
tor  purchase.  Under  normal  conditions, 
more  than  half  of  our  houses  built  In  the 
past  were  built  for  rent,  but  now,  because  of 
the  high  cost  of  homes,  the  situation  Is  dras- 
tically reversed.  People  who  are  earning 
$1,200  a  year,  or  even  twice  that  sum.  cannot 
buy  homes  They  have  no  alternative  but 
to  rent. 

The  need  for  housing  for  the  low-income 
groups  naturally  ties  in  very  closely  with  the 
next  phase  of  the  problem  which  I  shall 
discuss,  that  of  long-range  hoiuslug.  This 
phase  of  the  housing  problem  'las  been  be- 
fore the  public  for  many  years.  More  than 
a  decade  ago  a  late  President  of  the  United 
States  said  that  one-third  of  the  Nation  was 
Ill-housed.  Since  then  we  have  spent  many 
millions  of  dollars  and  have  created  many 
new  hovjslng  agencies,  but  we  have  only  be- 
gun to  solve  this  long-range  program. 

This  phase  of  the  problem  as  It  appeared 
to  the  Senate  was  something  like  this; 

There  are  literally  millions  of  families  In 
the  United  States  earning  less  than  $2C0  per 
month.  Many  of  them  are  in  the  $100  per 
month  pay  schedule.  They  were  unable  to 
buy  homes  when  prices  were  low,  and  cer- 
tainly they  are  not  in  a  position  to  buy  them 
now  that  prices  are  so  high,  because  all  other 
living  costs  have  increased  much  more  even 
than  rent.  They  are  likely  to  be  more  or 
less  perpetually  in  the  rental  group.  The 
homes  they  now  live  in  are  what  Is  known  as 
second-hand,  third-hand,  fourth-hand,  and 
even  fifth-hand  homes.  By  that  is  meant 
homes  that  have  become  old.  obsolete,  homes 
that  were  built  many  years  ago  before  mod- 
em sanitary  facilities  were  used  extensively 
The  rentals  are  low.  becatise  these  homes 
and  the  sections  where  they  were  built  have 
deteriorated  in  value. 

It  was  such  conditions  as  prevail  In  these 
low-rental  homes  that  prompted  the  first 
long-range  housing  bill.  That  was  dtrlng 
the  heydny  of  the  New  Deal. 

Since  then  much  study  has  been  made  of 
the  problem,  and  today  in  the  Senate  bill, 
an  affirmative  approach  is  made  to  this  prob- 
lem which  it  Is  hoped  eventually  will  solve  it, 
at  least  In  part. 

Because  of  the  nature  of  the  bill,  it  will 
take  at  least  a  year,  even  If  the  Taft-Ellen- 
der-Wapner  bill  becomes  law,  to  get  this 
program  in  cijeratlon.  The  provisions  of  the 
bill  which  attempt  to  solve  this  problem  are 
the  ones  which  are  the  most  controversial. 
The  Senate  approach  for  the  solution  of  the 
problems  as  I  have  outlined  them,  wrs.  first, 
to  give  private  enterprise  every  opportunity 
to  build  the  homes  for  America.     That   Is 


the  cornerstone,  the  chief  reliance  of  those 
who  framed  this  bill. 

Under  the  old  National  Housing  Act,  the 
Cjovernment  insured  housing  loans  up  to  a 
certain  percent  of  the  loan  made.  This  was 
to  take  the  risk  out  of  housing  built  so  that 
banks,  bulldlng-and-loan  agencies,  and  oth- 
ers could  safely  risk  their  capital.  Great 
progress  was  made  under  this  provision.  It 
was  known  as  title  6  under  the  old  act.  The 
new  bin  extends  this  feature  for  another 
year. 

The  bin  Increases  the  amount  available 
for  loans  and  Improves  home-financing  ar- 
rangements. 

It  provides  a  way  to  unlock  and  make 
available  vast  resources  of  capital  now  held 
by  life-insurance  companies.  The  money 
held  by  these  companies,  running  Into  the 
billions  of  dollars,  belongs  to  the  benefici- 
aries of  life-insurance  policies.  It  cannot 
be  gambled  with  by  the  companies  as  It  Is 
held  in  trust.  However,  It  should  be  put  to 
work.  This  bill  provides  Insurance  and  a 
guaranteed  return  on  Investments  made  by 
insurance  companies  In  the  low-rental 
housing. 

This  should  greatly  encourage  building  In 
this  field.  It  should  take  care  of  most  of  the 
demand,  not  only  for  ordinary  low-Income 
groups  but  for  many  veterans  and  their 
families. 

Particular  attention  is  given  to  the  prob- 
lem of  veterans.  For  example,  the  bill  pro- 
vides that  when  groups  of  five  or  more  vet- 
erans get  together  to  build  homes  they  may 
receive  loans  up  to  95  percent  of  the  cost. 
It  may  also  provide  for  technical  assistance. 
They  are  given  priorities  for  avaUable  hous- 
ing. This  Is  an  extension  of  the  old  law. 
GI  loans  are  made  more  attractive  to  finance  . 
Institutions.  Other  priorities  are  extended 
to  families  of  veterans  who  were  killed  or 
died  during  the  period  of  their  services. 

The  bin  provides  for  secondary  purchas- 
ing agencies  to  buy  mortgages  from  banks 
which  have  been  making  loans  to  veteran*. 
The  bill  also  amends  the  Banking  Act  to 
allow  national  banks  to  underwrttj  housing 
obligations. 

The  bin  also  establishes  a  single  housing 
agency  in  which  all  Government  effort  wUl 
be  concentrated.  It  also  provides  for  inten- 
sive Investigation  and  study  of  housing  cost* 
and  methods  of  construction  and  financing 
which  will  help  to  lower  the  costs. 

The  plight  of  the  small  farmer  is  not  over- 
looked. Those  who  are  not  able  to  get  credit 
elsewhere  are  given  facilities  for  borrowing 
money  to  put  In  sanitary  and  other  neces- 
sary features  In  their  homes.  They  will  also 
be  able  to  get  credit  for  the  building  of 
homes  where  they  can  show  they  cannot  bor- 
row elsewhere  and  In  certain  instances  they 
are  given  small  grants  in  aid  to  help  In  build- 
ing homes  to  raise  their  standard  of  living. 

All  of  these  provisions  I  have  mentioned 
and  others — about  90  percent  of  the  pro- 
visions of  the  entire  bill— are  all  planned 
to  aid  private  enterprise  in  solving  the  enor- 
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terested In  slum  clearance  and  public  hous- 
ing. How  can  the  Utah  congressional  dele- 
gation deny  other  States  help  In  solving  the 
gigantic  housing  problem  facing  them  when 
It  asks  their  help  to  solve  Its  reclamation 
profframs?  Both  programs  call  for  help  from 
Uncle  Sam. 

It  ts  claimed  that  the  TEW  houslngsblll 
and  public  housing  cost  Is  exorbitant.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  the  cost  Is  comparatively 
small  In  relation  to  other  Items  on  the 
budget.  We  must  measure  costs  by  over-all 
results.  The  subsidy  commitments  for  those 
In  the  lowest-Income  groups  are  the  only  di- 
rect costs  to  taxpayers,  beside  those  of  ad- 
ministration, of  any  consequence.  These 
subsidies  will  amount  to  $32,000,000  the  first 
year  and  Increase  to  an  average  of  9130.- 
000.000  per  year.  The  total  cost  of  this  pro- 
gram for  a  10-year  period  will  be  approxl- 
mately  tl  jKM.OOO.OOO.  or.  In  10  years,  less 
than  one-tenth  of  what  the  Armed  Services 
cost  the  people  In  one  year. 

This  does  not  take  Into  consideration  the 
community  gains  through  property  Improve- 
ment. That  Is  a  sound  Investment  of  Gov- 
ernment funds  to  which  our  people  would 
not  object.  It  resolves  Itself  to  this:  these 
low-Income  people  cannot  supply  all  their 
own  needs,  therefore  the  njoney  must  come 
from  other  sources.  Private  enterprise, 
while  beat  equipped  to  handle  the  ordinary 
situation,  has  so  far  failed  In  this  particular 
Held.  It  cannot  be  expected  to  build  hous- 
ing qu.-rters  for  people  who  cannot  pav 
rent  high  enough  to  make  a  profit  on  the 
Investment.  Investors  should  not  be  ex- 
pected to  do  this  Job.  Only  the  Government 
can  do  It. 

The  Taft-Klender-Wagner  bill  U  not  a 
perfect  measure.  But  I  sincerely  twUeve 
that  It  Is  sound  er>ough  and  has  enough  merit 
to  Jvistify  its  trial  In  the  solution  of  one  of 
our  most  difficult  problems. 

I  close  this  broadcast  with  a  quotation 
from  a  man  whom  Senator  Tobct  said  was  a 
great  radical. 

I  quote:  'We  aim  to  set  up  tn  this  country 
a  human  society,  not  an  economic  system. 
We  aim  for  Increased  production  and  greater 
eflSclency.  but  to  the  end  that  we  may  have 
happier  home  life  In  America  " 

That  radical  was  Herbert  Hoover. 


Oberlin  College  Mock  Conyention 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  IRVING  M.  IVES 

or  mw  TosK 
nf  THI  8ENATZ  OF  THC  UNITED  8TATVS 

TueMdUu.  May  It  (leglnlatlre  day  of 
Monday.  May  tO' .  1948 

Mr  IVES.  Mr.  Preildent,  on  th« 
evening  of  last  Friday.  May  7,  thrre  was 
delivered  before  the  Oberlin  College 
mock  convention  a  keynote  address  by 
our  distinguished  roUeague.  the  junior 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  I  Mr.  Smith). 
It  is  well  worthy  of  the  consideration. 
I  might  say.  of  both  the  Democratic  and 
Republican  Members  of  the  Senate,  and 
I  ask  imanimous  co*isent  that  it  be 
printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 
In  this  connection.  I  should  like  to  point 
out  that  in  the  result  of  the  Oberlin  Col- 
lege mock  convention  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  did  very  well. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscoro. 
as  follows: 

Mr.  Chairman  and  memtiers  of  the  con- 
Tentlon.  the  privilege  of  addressing  you  here 


today  Is  a  very  special  honor  because  you 
of  Ot>erlln  College  are  foremost  In  represent- 
ing the  youth  of  America  In  a  fine  tradition 
of  culture,  citizenship,  and  a  profound  con- 
cern with  the  conduct  of  our  National  Gov- 
ernment. 

Tcu  are  pioneers  In  molding  opinion  of 
the  youth  of  our  country  Into  the  shape  of 
political  things  to  come.  You  can  recall 
with  enviable  pride  the  Oberlin  conven- 
tion In  1860  which  nominated  Abraham  Lin- 
coln, and  since  that  time  your  voice  has  been 
prophetic.  In  each  convention  year,  of  the 
slncerest  thinking  among  students  of  public 
affairs 

An  Invitation  to  deliver  the  keynote  ad- 
dress before  so  distinguished  a  gathering 
Is.  therefore,  both  a  rare  opportunity  and  a 
grave  responsibility. 

It  would  not  be  appropriate  for  me,  as 
keynote  speaker,  to  anticipate  or  even  to 
Influence  your  platform— let  alone  Indicate 
preferences  for  candidates.  But  I  will  say 
that  whatever  your  choice  may  be.  the  Re- 
publican Party  today  offers  you  the  wealth 
of  leadership,  the  strength,  and  the  unity 
necessary  to  make  that  choice  become  an 
ultimate  reality. 

I  take  It  that  my  opportunity  and  my  re- 
sponsibility today  Is  one  of  Interpreting  to 
you  what  the  over-all  spirit  of  this  conven- 
tion should  be.  The  spirit  of  this  conven- 
tion Is  to  select  a  candidate  and  a  platform 
which  will  effectively  resolve  the  grave  prob- 
lems which  face  us  and  carry  this  Nation 
forward  toward  the  objectives  of  world  peace 
and  stability. 

NATIONAL   UNITT 

First,  then,  we  must  take  stock  of  our  own 
situation.  It  ts  not  necessary  to  offer  de- 
tailed evidence  of  the  fact  that  certain  basic 
conflicts  exist  In  our  country  today.  We  see 
differences,  for  example.  t>etween  agriculture 
and  Industry,  between  management  and 
labor,  and  between  pressure  groups  o'  one 
kind  and  another  who  pursue  their  own 
selfish  ends.  Basically,  such  disagreements 
are  part  and  parcel  of  the  democratic  process. 
As  long  as  they  are  kept  within  the  bounds 
of  discussion  and  compromise — as  long  as 
both  sides  keep  their  perspective  and  are  al- 
ways mindful  of  the  greater  national  alms 
common  to  us  all.  we  need  have  no  fear  of 
becoming  a  Nation  divided.  But  If  we  allow 
the»e  differences  to  become  real  conflicts, 
then  we  expose  ourselves  to  real  danger  from 
subversive  forces  which  are  ever  on  the  alert 
to  exploit  cleavages  as  they  have  worked  to 
spread  chsos  and  confusion  among  the  peo- 
ples of  Europe  and  Asia.  We  must  think  In 
terms  of  national  teamwork  If  America  Is 
to  achieve  tier  position  of  legitimate  lead- 
ership in  a  chaotic  world  I  am  not  think- 
ing alone  In  terms  of  America's  material 
greatness,  but  also  in  terms  of  her  spiritual 
leadership.  Throughout  America's  history, 
she  has  been  given  sn  Insight  into  the  real 
fruits  of  freedom  0he  has  a  mission  to 
pass  that  tnslfiht  on  to  others. 

While  tslki'  hu  subject  of  disunity, 

let  me  honest  .^e  what  seems  to  me  to 

be  divisive  tenUencies  In  our  political  parties. 
In  the  popular  mind,  the  Republican  Party  Is 
the  party  of  efficiency,  of  fiscal  soundness, 
and  of  indiutrlal  prosperity.  At  times  In  our 
history  we  may  have  lacked  human  warmth 
and  understanding,  and  In  our  eagerness  to 
be  efflcient  we  have  condoned  abuses  brought 
about  by  an  understandable  but  regrettable 
human  selfishness.  We  have  permitted,  at 
times,  the  enormous  growth  of  our  business 
enterprises  to  lead  us  too  far  along  toward 
economic  monopoly.  These  trends,  which 
we  must  recognize  and  control,  have  con- 
tributed to  division  Instead  of  an  all-around 
cooperation,  and  tt  may  have  been  these  un- 
fortunate trends,  coupled  with  the  devastat- 
ing world  depression,  which  led  to  the  tak- 
ing over  of  the  Government  by  the  Democra»» 
and  the  Inauguration  of  the  so-called  New 
Deal  reforms  In  1932. 
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Wben  the  Democrats  came  Into  power, 
their  reforms,  with  the  emphasis  on  the  hu- 
man side  of  our  national  problems  unfor- 
tunately led  to  exaggwatlons.  on  their  part, 
which  liave  also  been  dtetlnctly  divisive.  We 
have  seen  the  destructive  formulas,  such  as 
"soak  the  rich."  "tax,  spend  and  elect."  along 
with  Government  hand-outs  and  paternalism 
for  votes  leading  Inch  by  Inch  to  excessive 
Government  control.  Here  again  are  uends 
which  must  be  eradicated. 

Thus  we  have  moved,  in  the  course  of  a 
relatively  few  years  from  economic  control 
of  our  national  life  by  big  business  to  politi- 
cal control  of  our  every-day  activities  by  big 
government.  Now  we  face  the  task  of  find- 
ing the  road  back  to  a  l)etter  balanced  ex- 
pression of  our  free-enterprise  system. 

THE  KrTNOTE 

In  examining  these  problems.  I  feel  that 
there  ts  need  to  review  those  traditions  which 
have  made  America  the  greatest  Nation  in 
the  world.  In  a  crisis  such  as  Is  now  upon  us. 
we  should  seek  again  those  divine  Inspirations 
of  Almighty  God  that  led  our  forefathers  to 
this  country  and  guided  them  In  the  forma- 
tive years  of  this  great  Nation.  And  beyond 
these  spiritual  forces,  which  must  always  be 
the  foimdatlon  of  everything  we  do.  I  feel 
that  we  are  called  upon  again  to  do  all  In  our 
power  to  release  the  creative  energy  of  our 
people.  This  same  need  for  the  release  of 
creative  energy  exlsU  throughout  the  entire 
world.  The  world  today  U  In  a  state  of  chaos, 
confiislon  and  despair,  and  Is  suffering  from 
all  the  aftermath  of  a  cruel,  devastating  war. 
It  ts  endangered  by  the  sinister  forces  of 
communism— forces  that  feed  on  dlvUiveneas, 
human  hatreds  and  the  desUuctlon  of  the 
creative  powers  of  man. 

These  conditions  Impose  a  particular  btnr- 
den  on  the  American  Government  In  power, 
on  Its  leadership  and  on  the  effectiveness  with 
which  It  executes  lU  mandate.  Consequently, 
there  Is  a  particular  Interest  in  the  differ- 
ences between  the  Democratic  and  the  Re- 
publican conception  of  the  proper  function 
of  government. 

During  16  years  of  New  Deal  control,  the 
leaders   of   Government   have   moved   more 
•ad  more  to  the  idea  that  they  can  blue- 
print  the  millennium  for  our  people,   and 
then  by  mere  passage  of  laws  can  bring  that 
millennium    alxjut.    The    Democratic    New 
Deal    has    magnified    the    so-called    brain 
trust  conception  of  planning  and  handing 
out  to  a  Nation  of  140  million  Independent, 
free-thlnklng  people  a  program  developed  by 
a  few   bright   young   men  who  think   they 
know  what  Is  best  for  the  rest  of  us.    This 
doetrtne   of   blueprinting   our   lives,   which 
tMBporartly    seemed    necessery    during    the 
thirties  because  of  the  depreaalon  through 
which  the  world  was  passing,  has  now  tend- 
ed to  become  crystallised  as  a  substltuU  for 
our  orlglnsl  American  system,    lU  effect  is 
to  sepsrste  rather  than  unite  the  Nation.    It 
•ufgests    that    IndtTldual    InttUtlve    u    in- 
herently selfish  and  opposed  to  the  public  In- 
Urest,  and  Uutt  better  staidarda  of  living 
can  t>e  bestowed  by  a  Government  bountiful 
rather    than    by    the    efforu   of    the    people 
themselves.    This  trend  U  profoundly  dan- 
gerous.    In    time    It    prodiKes    the    kind    of 
paternalism  which  leads  ImpercepUbly  but 
Inevitably  to  regimentation.    World  War  II. 
with  lU  Inevitable  need  of  certain  controls 
In  the  Interest  of  the  war  effort,  has  tended 
to  accelerate  the  political  plillosophy  of  cen- 
trallaed  control.     We  have  witnessed  vicious 
examples  of  the  extremes  of  such  centralized 
control  In  Hitler's  Germany.  Mussolini's  Italy, 
and    presently    Communist    Russia.      Under 
this  system,  the  people  l>ecome  the  servants 
and  ultimately  the  slaves  of  the  government. 
How  sharp  Is  the  contrast  between  the  New 
Deal    planned    economy    concept    and    the 
fundamental    American    approach,    which    I 
maintain  has  been  our  traditional  Republi- 
can   p-pproach?     The    Republican    point    of 
view  places  the  chief  reliance  upon  the  In- 
dividual, cpeatiire,  productive  faculties  of  all 


of  our  people.  It  encourages  the  vision  and 
courageous  spirit  of  enterprise  which  has 
made  America  great.  This  is  what  I  mean  by 
the  release  of  creative  energy.  This  Is  what 
I  understand  to  be  true  liberalism.  The  em- 
phasis is  not  on  a  patemallstically  protected 
society,  which  Is  a  sUtlc  conception  and 
which  ultimately  would  lead  to  deterioration, 
but  rather  on  an  Inspired  spirit  of  adven- 
ture— a  dynamic,  positive,  aggressive  ap- 
proach to  national  and  world  problems. 

This  doctrine  teaches  us  that  progress  In 
the  future,  as  In  the  past,  can  best  be 
achieved  by  the  personal  and  Individual  en- 
terprise of  a  Nation  of  free  men  and  women, 
Jealously  safeguarding  their  civil  and  reli- 
gious liberties.  Its  faith  is  founded  on  the 
principles  of  truly  representative  government 
so  wisely  provided  by  the  founders  of  our 
Nation.  It  opposes  monopolies  by  big  busi- 
ness and  restrictive  controls  by  big  govern- 
ment. 

It  holds  that  high  standards  of  living  are 
dependent  on  the  full  utilization  of  the  vast 
resources  of  our  country;  upon  competitive 
prices  In  the  domestic  market,  and  a  pros- 
perity bssed  on  production  In  abundance 
rather  than  scarcity.  Only  as  we  create 
wealth  can  we  distribute  It. 

The  basic  principles  are  entirely  consist- 
ent with  a  sound  social -security  program 
recognizing  the  necessity  of  caring  for  those 
who  are  dependent — whether  their  need  be 
due  to  age  or  other  causes  beyond  their  con- 
trol. This  Is  fundamentally  the  American 
system:  the  Government  serves  the  pwople. 
Tills  Is  the  system  to  which  we  can  look  for 
the  release  of  the  creaUve  energy  of  otir 
people.  This  approach  demands  that  every 
attention  of  government  should  be  foctised 
on  aiding  the  Individual  citizen  to  take  care 
of  himself  and  his  dependents.  It  Is  not  the 
primary  function  of  goverrunent  to  give 
everybody  a  job.  but  ratha  to  create  and 
maintain  an  economy  In  which  everyone  can 
find  bis  own  Job.  The  paternal  care  by  the 
Government  of  Its  citiaens,  the  "crsdle  to 
the  grave"  philosophy  of  the  Democratic  ad- 
mlnlstratlon  is  contrary  to  our  Republican 
conception  of  the  proper  function  of  the 
sUU. 
CESSTITK  mnwT  iw  THE  riELD  or  ro«icw 

XZLA-nOMS 

The  application  of  these  principles  in 
matters  of  foreign  policy  demands  that  we 
as  Americans  present  a  completely  united 
front  In  dealing  with  the  other  nations  of 
the  world.  It  would  be  disastrous  were  we 
to  have  a  conflict  between  a  Republican  for- 
eign policy  and  a  Democratic  foreign  policy. 
In  our  foreign  relations  we  must  leave  poli- 
tics at  the  water's  edee. 

The  swiftly  moving  evente  in  Kurope,  and, 
In  fact,  throughout  the  world  since  ths 
close  of  the  shooting  war,  have  alined  the 
United  mates  definitely  on  the  side  of  re- 
habilitation and  reconstruction  of  the  free 
nations  of  tite  world  so  that  they  ean  once 
again  take  care  of  themselves  in  the  family 
of  nations. 

As  against  this  poeltive  obJecUve,  we  see 
the  ConununtsU'  negative  and  destructive 
tactics  tn  operation.  They  seek  to  spread 
confusion  and  chaos  tn  the  other  countries 
of  the  world,  and  then  capitalize  on  their 
weakness  and  absorb  them.  Thus,  whether 
we  wish  it  or  not,  we  are  confronted  with  a 
very  definite  war  of  ideas  which  is  being 
fought  on  a  battlefield  that  Is  world-wide. 
The  positive  Christian  concept  of  freedom 
through  reconstruction  and  cooperative 
self-help — as.  for  example,  in  a  united  Eu- 
rope— opposes  the  atheistic  conception  of 
Marxism  with  Its  attendant  dominance  of 
the  dictator  and  the  ruthless  police  state. 

The  approval  on  April  3  by  both  Houses  of 
the  Congress  of  the  legislation  that  puts  Into 
practical  effect  the  operations  of  the  so- 
called  Marshall  plan  Is  an  achievement  of 
vast  historical  Importance  and  Is  directly  in 
line  with  the  over -all  purpose  of  reconstruct- 
ing and  releasing  creative  energy  In  the  post- 


war world.     But  beyond  that,  the  Marshall 
plan,  pointing  the  way  for  the  partlclpaUng 
nations  to  unite  their  resources  fc*  economic 
recovery,  may  well   bring  about   a  peaceftil 
federation  of  all  Kurope,  and  even  ultimately 
a  United  States  of  Europe,  that  neither  Na- 
pfdeon   nor   Bismarck,   nor   Kaiser   Wllhelm. 
nor  Hitler  were  able  to  bring  atmut  by  mili- 
tary conquest.     This  achievement  Is  a  bipar- 
tisan product  developed  by  the  leadership  of  , 
both  parties  In  the  Congress.     It   is  an  In- 
spiring tribute  to  the  fundamental  soundness 
of  the  American  patriotic  conception  of  our 
national  destiny.     We  are  called  upon,  as  a 
people,  to  take  a  position  of  positive,  aggres- 
sive, friendly  leadership,  with   the  ultlmaie 
goal  of  a  "one  world"  united  to  preserve  the 
peace.    On  the  road  to  that  goal  we  are  con- 
fronted with  the  present  conflict  of  ideoloplM 
which  we  must  face  courageously,  with  pde- 
quate   provision   for   military   security.     But 
beyond  military  security,  our  vision  and  our 
over-all  purpose  must  be  to  unite  the  woi!d 
and  not  divide  It.    We  must  hope  that  tn  the 
course  of  time,  by  friendly  firmness,  we  will 
bring  the  great  mass  at  the  Russian  people 
to  see  that  the  way  of  freedom  Is  the  way 
of  peace,  and  that  coercion  leads  only  to  con- 
flict. 

America  can  no  longer  think  In  terms  of 
Isolation.     We  are  a  part  of  the  world,  and 
with  the  destiny  that  has  been  pointed  out 
to  us  by  Almighty  God.  we  must  sccept  the  . 
responsibility  of  inspiring,  dynamic  leader-    , 
ship. 

ClUCATIVZ    ENZaCT     IN     THE    VTELO    OF    DOMESTIC 
AFTAIKS 

As  a  nation,  we  cannot  hope  to  cope  with 
the  world  situation  until  we  put  our  own 
house  In  order.  Therefore,  our  most  Im- 
portant Immediate  objective  must  be  that  of 
directing  all  of  our  governmental  function 
to  the  release  of  the  creative  energy  of  our 
people  here  at  home. 

The  quality  which  has  made  America  great 
has  been  the  stimulation  of  Individual  Init- 
iative, Inventiveness,  and  ImaglnsUon.  Ths 
grest  productive  powers  of  our  country  rest 
upon  this  foundstion  which  hss  given  us  the 
highest  standard  of  living  of  any  nation  In 
world  history.  The  basis  for  this  grest  pro- 
ductive genius  Is  freedom  of  action  and  "X- 
pieeslnn — the  right  of  the  individual  to  decide 
whether  he  wants  to  run  a  AUlng  sUtlon  or  a 
bank,  and  the  spirit  which  InslsU  on  the 
Inalienable  right  to  criticise  the  way  In  which 
his  government  functions.  This  Is  the  bssic 
creed  of  the  Republican  Party. 

Here  Is  where  the  conUast  comes  between 
the  planned  Mew  Deal  economy  at  paternal- 
istic control  and  the  Bepublloan  phUoscphy 
of  the  relesee  of  the  creative  energy  of  the 
Individual  In  saying  this,  I  am  not  uniiwars 
td  tkie  abuses  that  can  crsep  Into  a  free  sys- 
tem. I  am  not  tuimindful  of  the  dangers  uf 
monopoly.  Theec  evil  undencies  must  be 
ooDUolled.  However,  I  wish  to  emphasize 
the  essential  and  striking  cootrsst  between 
a  regimented  society  and  the  release  of  the 
limaginatlon  and  creative  energy  at  a  people. 
There  can  be  no  excuse  for  Government 
controls  over  our  economy  except  in  time  of 
war  emergency.  Of  course  we  must  be  pre- 
pared, when  emergencies  arise,  temporarily 
to  ration  scarcities,  and  even  to  control 
prices.  But  let  u;  be  sure  that  we  regard 
these  expedlenU  as  temporary— to  be  tban- 
doned  when  tlmM  return  to  normal.  Let  us 
face  the  dangers  of  inflation  fairly  and 
squarely.  Lot  us  meet  the  economic  crisis, 
not  by  controls  and  restraints,  but  by  en- 
couragement of  mtJclmum  production 
through  the  release  of  individual  energies 
and  Initiative.  There  ts  no  other  way  to 
achieve  our  productive  potential  and  to  ef- 
fect the  price  reductions  which  will  spread 
the  benefits  of  efflcient  production  to  all  our 
people. 

It  Is  thus  the  function  of  government  to 
aid  In  creating  a  condition  In  which  people 
can  help  themselves  by  working  out  their 
own  destinies,  and  to  avoid  Imposing  stultif  y- 
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APPENDIX  TO  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 


before  the  States  can  discharge 
responsibilities,  they  must  be  flnan- 
to  carry  them.  For  many  years, 
Government  has  steadily  en- 
on  what  are  properly  State  sources 
Dneys.  The  end-product  has  been 
States  have  only  left  to  themselves 
that  are  completely  Inadequate  to 
1  he  revenues  needed  to  assume  their 
Consequently,  many  of  the 
States  hive  been  and  are  compelled  to  rely 
on  aid  fiom  the  Federal  Government.  The 
Congresf  must  devise  a  more  equitable  dN 
vuion  of  tax  fields  whereby  the  States  will 
be  allocs  ed  tax  sources  capable  of  producing 
sufflctent  revenues  to  meet  the  costs  of  those 
function;  I  of  government  which  are  the  re- 
sponslbll  ty  of  the  States.  Until  such  a  re< 
vUion  is  made,  the  poMlblltties  of  the  de- 
centrallz  ition  of  government  will  be  sharply 
limited 

IMPOBTANT    PXirOINO     ISStTCS 

pilnciple  which  I  have  called  the  re- 

preatlve  energy  and  the  encourage- 

Individual  initiative  has  a  specific 

to  every   important  issue  which 

faces  today.    Let  me  give  some 

examples. 

policy:  One  of  the  most  pressing 

at   the   moment   is  that   of   fiscal 

n  times  of  peace  there  la  no  excuse 

efnment  deficits.     Yet  today  we  are 

unsound  position,  and  the  only  cure 

present  administration  has  been 

y  Is  excessive  taxation.    The  re- 

discourage  individual  Incentive  and 

of  risk  capital  which  curbs  the 

enterprises  which  have  led  to 

s  phenomenal  success  in  produc- 

must  consider  a  complete  overhaul 

system,  with  a  view  to  eliminating 

and  reducing  the  present  penalties 

Imposed  on  personal  Incentive  and 

very  definitely  retard   the  release  of 

raergy. 

>meut -labor  relations:  Juat  as  we 
control  of  our  national  economy 
bfisiness.  and  the  political- control  of 
living  by  big  government,  so  we  also 
le  monopolistic  control  of  working 
big  labor  leaders.    The  Republican 
made  a  commendable  beginning 
solution  of  this  problem  in  the 
ley   Act.     This   act   seeks,   first,   to 
he  bargaining  powers  of  labor  and 
ent.  and  second,  to  emancipate  the 
nan  from  the  dictatorship  of  union 
Here  again.  If  we  can  think  in  terms 
the  creative  energy  of  the  worker 
him  with  interest   in  his  par- 
ustry.  we  can  begin  to  catch  the 
of  labor- management  relations. 
Interested  in  the  cooperative,  pro- 
sblrit  of  a  given  industry,  where  man- 
and  labor  work  together  In  produc- 
t.  than  In  antagonistic  bargain- 
may  well  sow  the  seccU  of  discord 
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and  devlslveness.  In  management-labor  co> 
operation,  there  can  be  given  incentives  to 
the  workers  to  develop  their  creative  in- 
stU^cts  and  produce  more  and  Improve  the 
quality  of   their   product. 

Under  this  approach  the  workers  would  be 
entitled,  as  vitally  Important  participants  in 
Industry,  to  look  forward  to  annual  employ- 
ment at  an  annual  wage,  to  reasonable  se- 
curity through  properly  administered  wel- 
(arn  funds,  and  adequate  provuion  for  old 
age.  If  we  can  keep  in  mind  that  our  basic 
objective  ts  the  release  of  the  creative  en- 
ergy of  all— management  and  workers 
alike — we  can  develop  the  right  perspective 
In  these  relationships. 

The  Republican  Congress,  mindful  that 
the  T.ift-Hartlcy  Act  might  require  amend- 
ments to  eliminate  inequities — which  could 
develop  out  of  changing  conditions — estab- 
lished the  Joint  Congressional  Committee 
on  Labor  Management  Relations  to  keep 
alert  for  needed  changes  in  the  act  and  guide 
the  Congress  by  their  recommendations. 

3.  Clvtl-rights  program:  We  must  at  all 
costs  in  this  country  maintain  those  guarun- 
tles  of  personal  freedom  which  are  con- 
tained in  tne  Bill  of  Rights  of  our  Federal 
and  State  Constitutions.  All  other  personal 
right*  are  dependent  upon  the  assurance  of 
religious  liberty,  a  free  press,  free  assembly, 
the  right  of  f>etltlon.  and  protection  against 
the  taking  of  lif3,  liberty,  and  property  SAve 
by  due  process  of  law. 

Only  through  an  Independent  Judiciary 
can  indiv'du.tls  and  minonties  be  protected 
in  the&e  rights.  It  Is  vitally  important, 
therefore,  that  we  resist  any  efforts  to  subor- 
dinate the  courts  to  the  legislative  or  execu- 
tive branches  of  the  Government.  The  in- 
tegrity and  abaolute  Independence  of  our 
TourU  must  be  preserved. 

In  support  of  human  freedom  we  should 
not  limit  ourselves  :o  mere  observance  of  the 
letter  of  the  Constitution  but  we  must  ac- 
tively employ  In  government  the  principles 
of  truth.  Justice,  and  tolerance  toward  all 
men.  There  is  no  room  in  this  Republic  for 
discrimination  against  citizens  because  of 
race,  creed,  or  color.  All  Americans  must  en- 
joy not  merely  political  equality  but  also 
equality  of  opportunity,  t>oth  educational 
and  economic. 

4.  National  housing  program:  Every  effort 
of  both  governmental  and  private  agencies 
must  be  bent  toward  providing  adequate 
housing  for  the  Nation.  The  role  of  govern- 
ment should  be  confined,  as  far  as  possible, 
to  assist  private  enterprise  in  doing  the  Job. 
However,  where  conditions  make  it  unprofit- 
able for  private  Industry  to  function,  as  ts 
the  case  in  slum  clearance,  the  Government 
miat  take  active  part.  I  feel  that  the  Taft- 
Ellender-Wagncr  Housing  Act  recently  passed 
by  the  Senate  i.^>  an  Important  step  forward 
toward  better  housing  for  veterans  and  non- 
veternns  as  well 

5.  National  health  program:  In  the  Im- 
portant field  of  public  health,  the  Repub- 
lican Party  is  committed  to  tht  development 
of  a  national  health  program  which  will 
encourage  the  several  States  and  local  com- 
munities to  develop  their  own  health  pro- 
gram and  health  facilities.  While  Federal 
funds  would  be  appropriated  for  this  purpose, 
the  programs  themselves  would  be  predi- 
cated jpon  the  sound  principles  of  State 
administration  and  local  responsibility. 

The  Republican  Party  will  not  and  cannot 
subscribe  to  any  plan  that  calls  for  a  Fed- 
eral bureaucracy  and  the  socialization  of 
medicine.  Socialization  can  only  result  In 
the  complete  regimentation  of  the  medical 
|)rofesslon  and  the  peoples  of  America,  and 
In  the  ultimate  disintegration  of  tbe  present 
enviable  and  unparalleled  standards  which 
this  Nation  has  achieved  In  the  field  of  public 
health. 

6.  Federal  air  to  education :  Here  again  ts  • 
vital  State  and  national  problem.  We  do 
not  now  have  a  decent  minimum  educational 
stAiMUrd  In  America.    The  bill  ou  Ftduml 


aid  to  education  which  was  recently  passed 
by  the  Senate  aims  at  raising  our  Nation- 
wide educational  standards.  One  of  the 
basic  guarantees,  of  our  constitution  is  that 
of  equality  of  opportunity.  It  is  up  to  us. 
as  a  Nation,  to  assure  boys  and  girls — re- 
gardless of  the  section  of  the  country  they 
live  in— that  they  shall  have  an  equal  oppor- 
tunity for  an  adequate  education. 

7.  National  Science  Foundation:  The  Sen- 
ate this  week  passed  a  bill  sponsored  by  my- 
self and  other  colleagues  establishing  a  Na- 
tional Science  Fcundatlon.  The  evidence 
presented  at  the  hearings  on  this  legUlation 
overwhelmingly  demonstrated  the  immediate 
need  for  effective  national  action  In  the  all- 
important  field  of  science.  The  advance* 
which  have  been  made  in  all  fields  of  scienct 
in  recent  years  have  had  a  profound  effect 
on  all  phases  of  our  life  and  there  are  in- 
dications that  ouf  new  knowledge  brings  u.*. 
to  the  threshold  of  new  discoveries  whose  Im- 
pact on  our  lives  may  exceed  anything  in 
our  whole  history. 

8.  Reciprocal  trade  agreements:  Our  for- 
eign trade  policy  must  be  completely  con- 
sistent with  our  foreign  political  policy.  We 
have  adopted  an  International  political 
policy  of  cc  n  with  other  nations  cf 
the  world—  efore  cannot  adopt  a 
trade  policy  of  economic  Isolationism,  with- 
out seriously  Jeopardizing  the  chance  fcr 
world  peace.  Trade  reciprocity  Is  an  effec- 
tive form  of  economic  cooperation.  We  have 
been  farslghted  in  our  foreign  political  pol- 
icy. We  should  now  be  prepared  to  be 
equally  farslghted  In  our  foreign  economic 
policy. 

COMCLOStON 

To  sum  up: 

I  see  a  definite  challenge  for  tbe  Reput- 
Ilcan  Party  to  provide  the  positive  aggresstte 
leadership  necessary  to  bring  unity  and  co- 
operation out  of  chaos  and  confusion  both 
at  home  and  abroad. 

If  we  are  to  inspire  our  people  to  the  max- 
imum development  of  their  creative  energ^/, 
we  need  a  new  vision  of  America  In  the  spir.t 
of  LitMSJln:  -With  charity  to  all;  with  malice 
toward  none."  and  a  cotirageous  acceptance 
of  the  challenge  to  banlah  fear  and  mo\e 
forward  unitedly. 

Cla^,  regional,  and  national  antagonisms 
are  the  relentless  enemies  of  a  creative  na- 
tional spirit,  but  It  Is  only  with  such  a  spirit 
that  our  people  can  cope  successfully  with 
their  political,  scxial.  and  economic  problems. 

To  reunite  America  and  give  us  real  secu- 
rity, we  need  the  reestablishment  of  thoic 
moral  and  spiritual  controls  of  human  con- 
duct, which  throughout  history  have  been 
Inspired  by  faith  in  God. 

It  is  in  this  spirit  and  against  this  back- 
ground that  the  Republican  Party  will  off?r 
Its  candidates  and  Its  platform  to  the  Amer- 
ican people  In  1948. 


The  Taft-Hartley  Law 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  J.  WILLIAMS 

or    DCLAWAaS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  May  11  Hegislative  day  of 
Monday.  May  10\  1948 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  addr(  .ss 
on  the  Taft-Hartley  labor  law.  delivered 
by  the  junior  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
I  Mr.  Martin),  before  the  annual  con- 
vention of  the  Pennsylvania  Federation 
of  Labor,  In  PltUburgh.  on  Monday. 
May  3.  1948.    Foliowing  the  addre&i  I 
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ask  to  have  printed  several  editorials 
from  Pennsylvania  newspapers  regard- 
ing It. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
and  editorials  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
m  the  RicoiD,  as  follows: 
ACintss  or  hon   xowaxb  maxtii*,  or  rtnnsn.- 

VAMIA 

I  deeply  appreciate  the  honor  of  being 
Invited  again  to  address  this  important  Stale 
convention. 

It  has  been  my  privilege  to  meet  with  you 
on  a  number  of  similar  occasions,  and  to 
discuss  with  you  the  problems  erf  the  day 
as  they  affect  the  welfare  and  progress  of 
American  labor. 

1  feel  I  may  safely  asstime  that  you  have 
asked  me  here  t)ecause  you  regard  my  views 
and  suggestions  as  having  some  value.  I 
can  assure  you  that  these  meetings  have  been 
valuable  to  me. 

They  have  helped  to  clarify  my  thinking 
on  labor  problems.  Out  of  these  dcllt>era- 
tions  I  have  gained  guidance  In  arriving  at 
decisions  that  I  have  been  called  upon  to 
make  as  a  public  oOVcial — elected  by  tbe 
people  and  responsible  to  all  the  people. 

At  all  times  our  conferences  and  dlscus- 
Blons  were  carried  out  In  an  atmosphere  of 
helpful  cooperation.  Even  when  we  dls- 
agrred.  each  admitted  that  the  other  was 
acting  In  accordance  with  his  honest  Judg- 
ment     That  Is  the  American  way. 

There  has  always  been  the  spirit  of  fair 
play  and  friendliness  In  our  dealings,  for 
which  much  of  the  credit  must  go  to  your 
distinguished  and  able  President.  Jim  Mc- 
Devltt.  There  was  likewise  considerable 
frMik  jrtve  and  take.  We  laid  our  cards  on 
the  table  In  our  dealings  with  each  other. 
That,  I  repeat,  la  the  American  way. 

I  propose  today  to  continue  that  same 
frankncM  and  plain  talk  which  has  charac- 
tcrtMd  ail  of  our  dealings  In  the  past. 

One  of  the  rea-sons  I  am  glad  to  talk  to 
you  today  grows  out  of  the  fact  that  when 
I  picked  up  my  copy  of  the  January  laaue 
of  the  Penrwylvanla  Pederatlonlst.  ar»d  sub- 
sequent iKSues.  I  discovered  that  in  the 
optnlona  of  the  editors  I  am  "against  labor." 
Not  only  vm  I  listed  as  "against  labor," 
but  I  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  list  of 
those  who  were  labeled  "against  labor." 

The  others  on  that  list  were  the  entire 
Pennsylvania  Republican  delegation  In  Con- 
gress. There  sre  men  In  that  delegation 
who  have  fought  the  good  fight  for  labor  on 
many  cxxaslons — and  you  know  U.  There 
are  many  men  m  that  delegation  who  have 
worked  with  their  hands.  They  all  under- 
stand the  problems  of  men  and  women  who 
work.  I  would  say  that  the  large  majority 
of  them  have  seen  eye-to-^ye  with  you — and 
have  voted  accordingly — on  many  occaatons. 
I  am  proud  to  state  that  naany  times, 
as  a  private  citizen  and  m  my  official  capac- 
ity, I  have  helped  to  advance  the  cauae 
of  labor.  One  of  the  finest  associations  of 
my  life  goes  back  to  the  days  when,  as  a 
lawyer,  I  represented  the  United  Mine  Work- 
ers In  Greene  County,  Pa. 

But,  nevertheless,  the  Republican  Members 
of  the  Pennsylvania  (xjngresslonal  delega- 
tion— and  I — were  listed  as  "against  labor", 
because  we  had  voted  for  the  TaXt-Uartley 
Act. 

No  matter  what  the  Pederatlonlst  said 
and  »hat  srme  labor  people  have  sUted  on 
a  number  of  occasions.  I  refuse  to  regard  my 
vote  for  that  legislation  as  the  end  of  a 
alooa(«ly   appreciated   friendship. 

In  my  long  years  of  public  service.  I  be- 
Ueve  I  have  worked  and  voted  consistently 
In  the  best  Interest  of  American  labor. 

No  matter  what  anyone  may  choose  to 
say,  I  ahall  conUuue  to  work  and  vote  for 
tbe  American  worklngman — to  aafegtiard 
his  rigbU  and  privileges— to  protect  hla  job 
and  his  aecurlty — and  to  maintain  his  stand- 
ard of  Uvlng  at  tbe  highest  possible  level. 


Many  elements  have  entered  Into  the  ea- 
tabllshment  of  the  American  standard  of  liv- 
ing. There  was  the  superior  abllltr  and  skill 
of  the  American  workman  and  the  Initiative, 
reaourcefulneaa  and  the  kncjw-how  of  Ameri- 
can management. 

And  there  was  the  protection  given  Ameri- 
can Jobs  and  Industry  against  unfahr  competi- 
tion which  would  flood  our  country  with 
goods  produced  by  cheap,  underpaid  or  slave 
labor. 

Unfortunately  there  are  men  In  this  coun- 
try who  would  destroy  the  plan  under  which 
America  became  the  greatest  Industrial  pro- 
ducer In  the  world. 

In  line  with  our  tradition  of  speaking 
frankly  to  each  other.  I  want  to  talk  to  you 
here  today  on  the  subject  of  the  Taft-Hart- 
ley law  because  that  seems  to  be  the  only 
difference  that  has  come  up  between  us. 

Last  year,  when  this  law  was  under  con- 
sideration before  Congress,  I  declared  my 
opinion  that  it  had  merit  to  correct  certain 
abuses  which  had  grown  up  In  recent  years 
under  the  Wagner  Labor  Relations  Act.  I  said 
If  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  should  prove  un- 
fair or  unworkable  In  any  of  Its  provisions, 
I  should  be  the  first  to  move  to  strike  down 
or  amend  those  sections.  I  said  I  should  be 
glad  to  receive  any  Information  disclosing 
flaws  in  the  act. 

From  that  day  to  this— and  that  Is  nearly 
a  year  ago — 1  have  not  received  one  personal 
visit,  one  telephone  call,  one  letter,  or  one 
postcard,  detailing  a  specific  event  or  hap- 
pening supportliig  the  charge  that  It  Is  a 
"slave  labor"  law.  I  have  received  no  such 
Information  from  the  Pennsylvania  Federa- 
tion of  Labor,  or  from  any  of  the  member 
unions,  or  from  Individual,  card-carrying 
members. 

But  I  will  tell  you  what  I  have  heard  from 
labor.  I  have  heard  demands  that  tbe  Taft- 
Hartley  Act  must  be  repealed  In  Its  entirety— 
that  it  must  be  torn  out  by  the  roots.  I 
have  heard  It  labeled  a  "slave  labor"  law  by 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  the  same 
President— Harry  Truman— who  wanted  to 
break  a  strike  of  railroad  workers  by  drafting 
the  men  Into  the  armed  forces. 

You  win  remember  that  this  type  of  "slave 
labor."  recommended  by  the  President,  was 
blocked  by  many  of  the  same  Republicans  In 
Congreea  who  are  today  listed  as  against  labor. 
It  la  diflRcult  to  understand  how  the  calm 
logic  and  good  sense  of  the  Pennsylvania 
federation  of  Labor  gave  way.  In  this  in- 
stance, to  hysteria  and  misunderstanding. 

This  Is  the  first  time — and  I  regret  to  have 
to  say  this— that  I  have  known  the  Penn- 
sylvania Federation  of  Labor  to  denounce  its 
friends  over  a  nonexistent  phost  In  the  cellar. 
My  friends,  and  I  mean  my  friends,  let 
Uf  be  as  blunt  aa  we  have  always  been  with 
each  other.  Let  us  take  a  look  at  this  law. 
Oongreas  passed  it  for  two  reasons.  It  was 
paaard  because  some  segments  of  labor  re- 
fused to  clean  up  the  abuses  In  Its  own 
house,  and  also  because  certain  parts  of  the 
house  of  latxY  had  become  worm-eaten  with 
communism. 

It  is  still  too  soon  to  know  how  all  phases 
of  this  act  win  operate,  and  too  soon  for 
the  courts  to  make  final  determination  of  the 
validity  of  all  Its  provisions.  But  let  me 
point  out  how  this  law  has  operated  up 
to  now. 

Through  Its  reqvilremtnt  for  filing  non- 
commtmlstlc  oaths,  the  Taft-Hartley  law 
has  become  the  comb  by  which  the  CIO  Is 
ridding  itself  of  the  communistic  vermin  In 
Its  balr.  Great  progress  has  been  made  In 
this  direction.  Honest,  American  CIO  lead- 
ers have  rejoiced  that  the  law  has  enabled 
them  to  take  their  unions  out  of  hock  to 
Moecow. 

Your  federation,  thank  God.  has  not  had 
this  problem.  But  in  my  opinion,  the  law 
has  earned  Its  way  by  that  provision  alone. 
Communism,  wherever  it  exists,  destroys  the 
labor  union.     Elimination  of  the  poisonous 


Communist  Infiltration  from  one  t>ranch  of 
latwr.  benefits  all  labor. 

As  I  have  told  you  on  previous  occasions 
I  do  not  believe  in  Jurisdictional  strikes  nor 
in  secondary  boycotu.  In  this  field  the  law 
has  been  highly  effective,  ticcordtng  to  reports 
from  various  parts  of  the  country  It  is  no 
secret  that  the  A.  F.  of  L.,  Itaelf.  felt  some- 
thing must  be  done  to  curb  Jurisdictional 
strikes.  For  example,  the  A.  F.  of  L  found 
itself  powerless  to  settle  the  Hollywood  JurU- 
dlctlonal  strikes  which  were  giving  the  whole 
labor  movement  a  black  ey*. 

The  injunctive  provisions  oC  the  law  have 
come  Into  play  most  sparingly.  I  think 
they  will  always  l>e  used  sparingly.  I  know 
that  this  feature  Is  most  strongly  oppoeeKl 
by  labor.  If  abuses  of  this  provision  occur, 
believe  me.  I  shall  fight  for  changea  In  the 
law  to  rectify   that  situation. 

You  know  and  I  know  that  there  are  some 
labor  leaders  with  whom  It  seems  to  be  im- 
possible to  reaaon  or  bargain. 

Recently  one  of  the  top-ranking  latjor  lead- 
ers walked  out  on  your  organization  and 
your  great  leader.  William  Green,  with  the 
words  "We  disaffiliate  " 

More  recently  he  attempted  to  walk  out 
on  millions  of  Americans  whose  welfare — 
actually  their  life's  blood — depended  upon 
the  great  coal-mlnlng  Industry. 

Without  the  provisions  of  the  Taft-Hart- 
ley law  many  of  ro"  assembled  here  today 
and  thoee  you  represent  would  not  be  work- 
ing at  the  Job  of  your  choice. 

You  would  be  seriously  and  harmfully  af- 
fected In  your  rights  as  citizens— tlie  right 
to  work  snd  earn  and  to  provide  for  your 
famlllei*— through  no  fault  of  your  own. 

Can  It  honestly  be  said  that  there  should 
be  no  provision  in  the  law  to  meet  a  crisis 
such  cs  we  were  confronted  with  so  recently. 
I  think  you  will  agree  that  when  such  a 
situation  creates  a  national  emergency — 
threatening  the  economy  of  the  Nation — the 
health  and  safety  of  Its  people— the  power 
of  the  Government  must  be  Invoked— 
promptly,  vigorously,  fairly,  and  fearlessly. 

Some  provisions  of  the  act  are  In  litiga- 
tion, awaiting  final  determination  by  the 
Supreme  Court.  If  the  courts  do  not  clarify 
them.  It  will  be  the  duty  of  Congress  to  db 
so.  You  can  be  assured  Congress  Is  willing 
to  make  changes  at  any  time  so  that  the  Taft- 
Hartley  law  will  operate  with  the  least  fric- 
tion and  with  fairness  to  the  worker,  the 
employer,  and  the  American  people. 

Your  basic  rights  all  remain  unchanged. 
You  are  protected  in: 

Your  right  to  work  at  the  Job  of  your 
choice. 

Your  right  to  organize. 
Your  right  to  bargain  collectively. 
Your  right   to  strike,  unless  the   greater 
right — the  health  and  safety  of  all  the  peo- 
ple— is  endangered. 

Let  me  remind  you  once  again  of  some- 
thing I  said  on  two  prior  occasions  when  I 
addressed  State  federation  conventions.  I 
pointed  out  that  It  was  unwise  for  labor  laws 
to  regulate  employer-employee  relationships. 
In  that  I  quoted  the  authority  of  your  first 
president — the  great  labor  statesman — Sam- 
uel Gompers,  who  warned  labor  to  keep  away 
from  laws. 

Several  years  ago.  the  first  time  I  discussed 
this  subject.  I  explained  that  the  trouble 
with  laws  Is  that  they  are  subject  to  change, 
and  that  some  of  the  changes  might  seem 
adverse  to  you. 

You  men  are  leaders  of  organized  labor  in 
our  State.  Let  me  make  a  prediction.  A 
few  years  hence,  you  will  agree  that  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Act  of  1947,  with  the 
necessary  changes  disclosed  by  time  and  ex- 
perience, has  been  a  good  law  for  labor  and 
tbe  American  people. 

Aa  I  look  over  my  own  eareo'  aa  a  public 
official  I  am  pleased  to  find  numerous  in- 
stances when  my  support  was  acknowledged 
and  praised  by  your  own  leaders  as  stnias 
the  best  interests  of  the  worklngman. 
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give  you  one  example : 

1947.  the  leading  article  In  the 

Qla   Federatlonlst   told   about   the 

of  a  new  agreement  on  heary  and 

construction  In  the  Commonwealth 

ivanta.     This  waa  described  as  a 

aking  agreement.     It  provided  for 

Lshment  of  prevailing  wage  rates. 

by  your  federation,  and  approved 

ildmg-trade  unions.  In  every  coun* 

State. 

quote  from  that  article: 
Indeed  a  glorious  triumph  for  our 
t  to  have  been  able  to  achieve  this 
t.    after    20    years    of    effort,    that 
pfMstble  the  payment  of  union  wage 
all    8tate-con.struction    operations, 
ihdeed  grateful  to  Gov.  Edward  Mar- 
jecretary.  George  Bloom:  Secretary  of 
Ray    F.    Smock.    Chief    E.^.glneer 
C     Frame,    and    Deputy    Engineer 
H    Biickius  for  their  cooperation  In 
po«.slble   this  understanding   where- 
urking  conditions  have  been  stand- 
throughout  the  State  on  all  heavy 
way  construction  work  " 
go  back  to  1930.  when  I  was  chair- 
the  Republican  State  committee.     1 
the  conferences  which  resulted  In 
g   the  State  code  to  provide  mini- 
KP  rates  in  speciflcatlons  for  State 
contracts.      Those    rates    were    first 
931    and   set    a    pattern    which    was 
V  the  Federal  Government  in  1935. 
as  State  chairman.  I   helped  to 
the   Investigation   of   sweauhops    in 
syl  rania.     A   resolution    for   the   probe 
the  House  and  had  been  pickled 
te.     I  got  it  out  on  the  floor  and 
suci:essful  Senate  vote. 

my    administration    as    governor 
enacted  into  law  liberalized  un- 
t^ent    compensation    benefits,    unem- 
t  compensation  beneftu  for  veterans 
the  exhaustion  of  their  CI  rights, 
benefits  under  n-orkman's  compen- 
:reatlon  of  the  second  injury  reserve 
vastly  liberalized  occupational  dis- 
allocations  of  funds  for  the  train- 
retraining  of  the  physically  handl- 
Improved    safety    law»    and    much 
iBtton  of  benefit  to  the  workers  of 
e. 
hai|e  no  quarrel  with   those  who   have 
as  against  labor.     I  do  not  ques- 
ir  right  to  their  opinion.     Under  the 
American    principles   of    free    speech 
ree  press  they   have  every   right  to 
and  publish  the  result  of  their  Judg- 
hether  it  be  friendly  or  critical, 
do  question  the  fairness  of  passing 
t    upon    a    Member   of    Congress   or 
legislative  body  because  he  is  not  100 
in  agreement  with  those  who  sit  as 
e  and  Jury. 

opinion  it  is  proper  to  examine  the 

ord  before  reaching  a  decision. 

that   my  own   position   may  be 

understood  I  want  to  tell  you  now, 

the  emphasis  at  my  command,  that 

mpport   labor's   legislative   proposals 

am  convinced  they  have  right  and 

on  their  side. 

oppose  all  requests  or  demands  that 
unlhir  or  whenever  I  feel  that  they  are 
foi  ward    without    considering    the    Wei- 
ll! the  people,  whom  It  Is  my  duty  to 
t. 
^me  principles  will  guide  me  in  mat- 
co;  icemlng  business,  whether  It  be  big 
or  small  bu.slness.  agriculture,  mln- 
edlication,  social  welfare,  or  any  other 
groups, 

to  be  a  yes  man  for  any  organiza- 

any  pressure  group.     I  will  not  be 

from  the  course  I  believe  to  be  right 

threats   of   political    reprisal    no   matter 

hey  originate.     I  know  that  you.  as 

Al  uericans,  would  want  me  to  take  that 
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of  labor  and  will  fight  against  anything  that 
impairs  its  prestige. 

He  U  a  self-respecting,  law-abiding.  God- 
fearing man  of  tolerance  and  good  will.  He 
stands  firmly  on  the  best  American  tradi- 
tion In  politics,  education,  and  In  hU  church. 
He  has  taken  leadership  in  the  fight  to 
retain  and  strengthen  the  American  way  of 
life.  He  hates  communism  with  all  his 
heart    and    soul. 

With  these  admirable  qualities  there  Is  In- 
terwoven great  and  proper  pride  In  his  skill 
and  craftsmanship — the  highest  in  all  the 
world. 

That  Is  the  type  of  American  who  built 
America  and  made  It  the  greatest  Nation  of 
the  earth.  That  Is  the  type  of  American 
that  makes  up  the  membership  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania  Federation   of   Labor. 

If  labor  and  management  live  by  the  Gold- 
en Rule — if  both  practice  fair  play,  equal 
Justice  and  equal  opportunity — the  day  will 
come  when  there  will  be  no  need  for  Gov- 
ernment to  have  any  part  In  labor-manage- 
ment relations. 

However,  until  that  happy  day  dawns,  it  is 
the  obligation  of  Government  to  protect  the 
great  third  party  to  every  labor  dispute — 
the  American   people. 

To  that  purpose  I  shall  exert  all  my  ef- 
fort, giving  Impartial  recognition  to  the  con- 
stitutional rights  of  all  concerned,  and  keep- 
ing In  mind  always  that  the  rights  of  the 
pec  pie  as  a  whole  are  paramount  to  those  of 
any  group  or  section. 

All  of  us — the  worker,  the  Investor,  tlie 
employer,  the  manager,  and  the  public  offi- 
cial— all  want  to  make  America  better  and 
stronger.  All  of  us  want  industrial  peace 
and  harmony.  We  want  an  ever-rising 
standard  of  living  and  Increasing  educational 
opportunities  for  our  children 

All  of  these  splendid  things  are  within 
reach  In  this  great  land  of  curs 

Organizations  like  the  Pennsylvania  Fed- 
eration of  Labor  can  point  the  wat  to  achieve 
tht-m. 


everything  else  the  Federation  of 
nember  Is  a  good  American  and  a 
c  cltlaen.    He  believes  In  the  dignity 


[From  the  Pltt£burgh  Press  of  May  5.  1948 1 

MAKTIN  AND  THI  A.  T.  OF  L. 

There  seems  to  have  been  a  marked  dlfTer- 
ence  of  opinion  at  the  A  F  of  L.  State  con- 
vention here  this  week. 

On  one  side  were  A.  F.  of  L.  officials  and 
United  States  Senator  FaANCis  J.  Mtcxs. 
Ph11ad»lphta  Democrat.  On  the  other,  United 
State*  Senator  Edwabo  Maktin.  Washington. 
Pa  .  Republican. 

Senator  Mteks.  not  unexpectedly,  flayed 
the  Taft-Hartley  labor  law.  He  had  voted 
against  It  and  It  was  natural,  in  view  of  the 
A.  F.  of  L.  cry  of  "slave  labor"  law.  that  he 
develop  this  point  of  view  at  the  convention. 

But  Senator  Maxttn  was  up  against  a 
tougher  situation.  He  voted  In  favor  of  the 
Taft-Hartley  law.  And  the  A.  F.  of  L.  maga- 
zine, the  Pennsylvania  Federatlonlst.  called 
him  anttlabor  as  a  result. 

Senator  MAirm  met  this  challenge  head-on. 

The  Senator  denied  that  his  vote  on  the 
Taft-Hartley  law  was  evidence  that  he  was 
unfriendly  to  the  A.  F.  of  L.  or  any  organized 
labor. 

"It  Is  difficult  to  understand,"  he  said,  "how 
the  calm  logic  and  good  sense  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Federation  of  Labor  gave  way  In  this 
Instance  to  hysteria  and  misunderstanding 

"This  Is  the  first  time  that  I  have  known 
the  Pennsylvania  Federation  of  Labor  to 
denounce  Its  friends  over  a  nonexistent  ghost 
In  the  cellar." 

Which  Is  exactly  what  happened.  Pro- 
fe.sslonal  lat>or  leaders  continue  to  scream 
about  the  Taft-Hartley  law.  But  the  record, 
to  date,  indicates  no  evidence  whatsoever  of 
a  single  case  in  which  the  rights  of  labor 
have   been   hamstrung. 

The  law  has  added  responsibility  to  organ- 
ised labor.  But  It  has  done  nothing  to  en- 
slave It.  In  fact.  It  has  given  union  members 
a  greater  degree  of  self-reliance. 


AS  Senator  Mastin  pointed  out,  "Tou  are 
protected  In  yotir  right  to  work  at  a  )ot  of 
your  choice,  your  right  to  organize,  your 
right  to  bargain  collectively,  ycur  right  to 
strike — unless  the  greater  right,  the  health 
and  safety  of  all  the  people.  Is  endantreri-d  " 

Even  Senator  Mtcis.  while  Jo!; 
feaalonal  outcry  against  the  > 
law.  admitted  the  need  for  It  when  he  u  id: 
"Labor  can  do  a  great  deal  within  Its  own 
family  •  •  •  to  clean  up  the  aggravat- 
ing, annoying,  unnecessary,  foolli^,  little 
dumb  things  which  some  union  leaders  pull." 

That.  Senator  Maitin  said,  was  one  of  the 
reasons  for  passing  the  law — "because  s^me 
segments  of  labor  refused  to  clean  up  the 
abuses  In   Its  own  house." 

Senator  Maitin  did  himself,  his  const: tu- 
ents.  and  the  A.  F.  of  L.  a  good  service  In 
standing  his  ground  on  this  issue — in  relus- 
Ing  to  alibi  or  explain  his  vote  on  the  Tift- 
Hartley  law. 

Chances  are  a  majority  of  the  union  mem- 
bers for  whom  the  convention  presumes  to 
speak  will  agree  with  him. 


[From  the  OH  City  Derrick  of  May  4.  UHSI 
maktin  Aooacasxa  labob 
Senator  Edwako  Maitin.  of  Pennsylvania, 
addressed  the  annual  convention  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Federation  of  Labor  In  Pitts- 
burgh yesterday  afternoon.  He  has  met  with 
this  body  before  and  discussed  with  its  mem- 
bers the  problems  of  the  day. 

The  January  Issue  of  the  Pennsylvinla 
Federatlonlst  said  Senator  Mabtim  was 
against  labor.  In  fact  he  was  set  at  the 
head  of  a  libt  that  included  the  entire  P<nn- 
sylvanla  Republican  delegation  in  Congress. 
This  was  because  they  supported  the  laft- 
Hartley  bill.  And  this  was  the  subject  which 
the  S?nator  discussed.  Maitin  is  a  public 
character  who  never  retires  from  any  f  ght. 
His  record  in  the  Army  of  the  United  Slates 
proves  this. 

Maitik  told  the  federation  there  many 
members  of  the  Republican  delegation  In 
Congress  who  fought  the  good  fight  for  labor 
on  many  occasions — "and  you  know  It." 
When  Mabtin  practiced  law  he  was  attorney 
for  the  United  Mine  Workers  in  Greene 
County. 

He  dissected  the  Taft-Hartley  act  and  said 
that  he  would  be  glad  to  receive  any  Ir  for- 
mation disclosing  fiaws  in  the  act.  Said  he: 
"From  that  day  to  this,  and  that  Is  nearly  a 
year  ago,  I  have  not  received  one  personal 
visit,  one  telephone  call,  one  letter,  or  one 
postcard  detailing  a  specific  event  or  happen- 
ing supporting  the  charge  that  it  Is  a  '^lave 
labor'  law.  I  have  received  no  such  Informa- 
tion from  the  Pennsylvania  Federation  of 
Labor,  or  from  any  of  the  member  unions 
or  from  Individual,  card-carrying  members." 

Continuing.  Senator  Martin  lald: 
"Through  the  law's  requirement  for  fling 
noncommunistlc  oaths  the  Taft-Hartley  law 
has  become  the  comb  by  which  the  CIO  Is 
ridding  Itself  of  the  communistic  vermin  in 
its  hair.  •  •  •  Elimination  of  the  pois- 
onotis  Communist  Infiltration  from  one 
branch  of  labor  benefits  all  labor "  The 
Senator  does  not  believe  In  Jurisdictional 
strikes  nor  In  secondary  boycotts.  He 
pointed  out  that  the  AFL  found  Itself  power- 
less to  settle  the  Hollywood  Jurisdictional 
strikes  which  were  giving  the  whole  labor 
movement  a  black  eye. 

"Recently  one  of  your  top-ranking  labor 
leaders  walked  out  on  your  organization  and 
your  great  leader.  William  Green,  with  the 
words  'We  disaffiliate.'  "  This  was  John  L. 
Lewis.  •  •  •  "Can  It  honestly  be  said 
that  there  should  be  no  provision  In  the  law 
to  meet  a  crisis  such  as  we  were  confronted 
with  rijcently?  I  think  you  will  agree  that 
when  such  a  situation  creates  a  nat  onal 
emergency — threatening  the  economy  of  the 
Nation — the  health  and  safety  of  Its  people — 
the  power  of  the  Government  must  be   In- 


voked promptly,  vigorously,  fairly,  and  fear- 
lettiy.  •  •  •  Your  basic  rights  remain 
unchanged.  You  are  protected  In  your 
right  to  work  at  the  Job  of  your  choice, 
your  right  to  organize,  your  right  to  bargain 
collectively,  your  right  to  strike — unless  the 
greater  right,  the  health  and  safety  of  all 
the  people.  Is  endangered." 

In  August  1947,  the  leading  article  In  the 
Pennsylvania  Federation  told  about  the  con- 
clusion of  a  new  agreement  on  highway  con- 
struction In  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. The  Senator  read  the  following  quo- 
tation from  that  article:  "It  Is  Indeed  a 
glorious  triumph  for  our  movement  to  have 
been  able  to  achieve  this  agreement,  after 
20  years  of  effort,  that  makes  possible  the 
payment  of  union  wage  rates  on  all  State 
construction  operations.  We  are  Indeed 
grateful  to  Gov.  Edward  Martin,  his  sec- 
retary, George  Bloom;  Secretary  of  High- 
ways Ray  F.  Smock,  Chief  Engineer  Thomas 
C.  Frame,  and  Deputy  Engineer  Charles  H, 
Buckius  for  their  cooperation  in  making  pos- 
sible this  understanding  whereby  the  work- 
ing conditions  have  been  standardized 
throughout  the  State  on  all  heavy  and  high- 
way construction  work." 

"I  have  no  quarrel  with  those  who  have 
listed  me  as  'against  labor."  But  1  do  ques- 
tion the  fairness  of  passing  Judgment  upon 
a  Member  of  Congress  or  other  legislative 
body  because  he  Is  not  100  percent  In  agree- 
ment with  those  who  sit  as  Judge  and 
Jury.  •  •  •  However  It  Is  the  obligation 
of  the  Government  to  protect  the  great 
third  party  In  every  labor  dispute — the 
American  people." 


I  From  the  Erie  Times  of  May  4,  1948] 
benatob  tells  orr  labob 

When  It  comes  to  straight  talking.  Penn- 
sylvania's Senator  Eo  Martin  takes  a  back 
seat  for  no  one. 

Yesterday  In  Pittsburgh  he  addressed  the 
annual  convention  of  the  Pennsylvania  Fed- 
eration of  Labor. 

A  few  hours  earlier  the  organization's 
executive  committee  had  endorsed  President 
Truman  for  reelection  while  its  publication 
editorially  labeled  Senator  Mabtin  and  the 
entire  Pennsylvania  congressional  delega- 
tion as  antllabor. 

After  detailing  his  own  public  record  in 
behalf  of  labor,  Senator  Martin  said : 

"I  •  •  •  question  the  fairness  of  pass- 
ing Judgment  upon  a  Member  of  Congress 
or  other  legislative  body  because  he  is  not 
100  percent  In  agreement  with  those  who 
sit  as  the  Judge  and  Jury.  In  my  opinion  it 
Is  proper  to  examine  the  whole  record  be- 
fore reaching  a  decision. 

"In  order  that  my  own  position  may  be 
clearly  understood  I  want  to  tell  you  now, 
with  all  the  emphasis  at  my  command,  that 
I  will  support  labor's  legislative  proposals 
when  I  am  convinced  they  have  right  and 
Justice  on  their  side. 

"I  will  oppose  all  requests  or  demands  that 
are  unfair  or  whenever  I  feel  that  they  are 
put  forward  without  considering  the  welfare 
of  all  the  people,  whom  It  Is  my  duty  to 
represent. 

"I  refuse  to  be  a  'yes  man'  for  any  organl- 
catlon  or  any  pressure  group.  I  will  not  be 
diverted  from  the  course  I  believe  to  be  right 
by  threats  of  political  reprisal  no  matter 
where  they  originate.     •     •     •" 

That's  very  straight  talk  from  a  man  be- 
ing mentioned  for  President. 

He  was  equally  blunt  In  his  defense  of 
the  Taft-Hartley  labor  law  and  demands  of 
labor  that  It  be  repealed. 

"I  have  heard  demands  that  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Act  must  be  repealed  in  Its  entirety— 
that  It  must  be  torn  out  by  the  roots.  I  have 
heard  It  labeled  a  'slave  labor'  law  by  the 
President  of  the  United  SUtes.  the  same 
President — Harry  Truman — who  wanted  to 
break  a  strike  of  railroad  workers  by  draft- 
ing the  men  Into  the  armed  forces. 


"You  will  remember."  continued  Martin, 
"that  this  type  of  slave  labor,  recommended 
by  the  President,  was  blocked  by  many  of 
the  same  Republicans  In  Congress  who  are 
today  listed  as  'against  labor.' 

"It  Is  difficult  to  understand  how  the  calm 
logic  and  good  sense  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Federation  of  Labor  gave  way,  In  this  In- 
stance, to  hjrsterla  and  misunderstanding. 
This  is  the  first  time,  and  I  regret  tt  have 
to  say  this,  that  I  have  known  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Federation  of  Labor  to  denounce  Its 
friends  over  a  nonexistent  ghost  In  the 
cellar." 

Labor  won't  like  that  speech.  But  It  must 
admire  the  Senator  for  the  nerve  it  took  to 
deliver  It. 


Address  by  Hon.  Irving  M.  Uts,  of  New 
York,  Before  the  1948  Oberlin  Mock 
Convention 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  H.  ALEXANDER  SMITH 

or  NEW  JEKSET 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  May  11  (legislative  day  of 
Monday.  May  10).  1948 

Mr.  SMITH,  Mr.  President,  It  was 
my  privilege  last  Friday  and  Saturday 
to  be  at  Oberlin  College  in  the  State 
of  Ohio  to  attend  and  participate  in 
the  mock  Republican  conventicn  which 
was  held  there,  and  which  was  to  those 
engaged  in  it  a  very  interesting  and 
educational  event. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record 
a  very  fine  address  delivered  by  our  dis- 
tinguished colleague  the  Senator  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Ivisl.  He  was  the 
permanent  chairman  of  the  convention. 
I  can  assure  my  colleagues  that  he  pre- 
sided over  it  with  great  dignity  and  skill, 
and  preserved  order  throughout  the  pro- 
ceedings with  great  ability.  From  a  pro- 
fessional standpoint  it  may  also  be  in- 
teresting to  our  colleagues  to  know  that 
many  Members  of  the  United  States 
Senate  were  considered  by  the  young 
people  of  Oberlin  College  as  being  highly 
desirable  Pre5idential  timber.  Ss'i^en  of 
our  colleagues  were  nominated  and  voted 
for. 

The  convention,  which  has  been  a 
tradition  at  Oberlin  since  1860  when 
Abraham  Lincoln  was  nominated,  was 
a  great  success.  Its  educational  value 
to  the  students  particularly  cannot  be 
overstated. 

There  t>eing  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

The  honor  accorded  me  by  your  ln\ltatlon 
to  appear  on  the  program  of  the  1948  Ober- 
lin (Republican)  mock  convention  is  great- 
ly appreciated.  Recognizing  the  historical 
significance  and  importance  of  Oberlin  mock 
conventions,  I  am  especially  pleased  to  par- 
ticipate on  this  occasion.  As  faithfully  and 
conscientiously  as  I  can,  I  shall  discharge 
the  duties  which  may  be  assigned  me. 

The  permanent  chairman  of  a  convention, 
as  you  probably  know.  Is  eipected  ordinarily 
to  review  the  party  record  and  accomplish- 
ments. In  my  remarks  tonight,  however,  1 
shall  depart  to  some  extent  from  the^estab- 
llshed  rnle  of  a  permanent  chalrma'n  and 
speak  of  the  future  as  well  as  of  the  past.  In 
doing  so,  I  hope  not  to  be  repetitious  or  to 


conflict  with  the  theme  of  the  splendid  ad- 
dress of  your  last  night's  keynoter,  my  very 
good  friend  and  distinguished  colleague. 
Senator  H.  Aij:xandek  SMrrn,  of  New  Jersey. 
In  the  record  of  the  Eightieth  Congress  the 
ground  work  has  been  and  Is  being  laid  for 
the  distant  future  of  our  country.  The  years 
1947  and  1948  are  decisive  years  In  the  history 
of  the  United  States.  In  these  years  we  have 
been  charting  our  course,  weighing  anchor, 
and  beginning  our  voyage  on  the  unknown 
and  unpredictable  seas  of  the  future. 

Because  of  postwar  world  conditions,  for- 
eign policy  has  dominated  our  consideration. 
We  are  aware,  however,  that  In  its  effect  upon 
the  ultimate  fate  of  the  Nation's  domes- 
tic policy  is  Just  as  Important.  The  two  are 
Interrelated  and  interdependent,  and.  wheth- 
er we  will  or  not,  action  In  the  one  field  has 
Immediate  consequences  In  the  other  field. 
It  Is  not  my  purpose  tonight  to  dwell  upon 
the  menace  to  world  peace  which  arises  from 
the  Ideology  and  purpose  and  program  of 
Soviet  Russia.  As  long  as  any  great  tyran- 
nical power,  bent  on  world  conquest,  exists 
In  the  world — be  It  Russia  or  any  other  great 
state  or  combination  of  states,  there  would 
seem  to  be  only  one  safe  course  for  the 
United  States  to  follow.  History  Itself  would 
seem  to  dictate  this  course. 

Experience  has  shown  that  no  war  of  Im- 
portance can  occtir  agalp  without  our  be- 
coming Involved  In  it.  Our  primary  Job, 
therefore.  Is  so  to  prepare  ourselves  that 
there  will  be  no  world  war  III. 

This  purpose  is  fundamental  In  the  Euro- 
pean recovery  program  and  In  our  programs 
of  aid  to  Greece  and  Turkey  and  China.  It 
is  equally  fundamental  In  the  program  for 
strengthening  our  armed  services  which  Is 
now  under  consideration  In  the  Congress, 
It  Is  no  less  important  In  the  effort  we  shotild 
exert  to  help  make  the  United  Nations  func- 
tion effectively  and  to  help  strengthen  the 
United  Nations  wherever  possible  under 
existing  conditions,  in  these  various  activi- 
ties we  have  been  and  are  creating  an  in- 
tegrated program  of  adequate  national  pre- 
paredness. 

But  these  activities  are  a  drain  upon  our 
national  wealth  and  a  threat  to  otir  national 
economy.  Our  task  is  no  easy  one.  We  have 
endeavored  to  meet  the  exigencies  with  which 
we  are  faced  abroad  and  at  the  same  time  to 
provide  the  necessary  protection  for  our 
economy  at  home.  Thanks  to  Republican 
insistence,  we  have  thus  far  succeeded  in 
doing  so. 

Unfortunately,  our  bipartisan  foreign 
policy  has  too  often  been  bipartisan  In 
name  only.  Too  many  times  the  Truman 
administration  has  made  commitments 
abroad  without  the  knowledge  or  approval 
of  Republicans.  Too  often  this  tendency  of 
the  Truman  administration  to  go  it  alone 
has  caused  embarrassment  and  difficulty  for 
all  cou^rned.  Moreover,  indecision  and  a 
lack  of  candor  have  frequently  given  to  the 
United  States  the  appearance  of  having  no 
foreign  policy  at  all. 

I  personally  believe  strongly  In  a  bipar- 
tisan foreign  policy.  To  be  bipartisan,  how- 
ever, such  a  policy  requires  the  cooperation 
and  participation  of  both  major  parties.  To 
achieve  this  objective  there  must  be  definite 
agreement  on  aims  and  forthrightness  and 
consistency  In  the  expression  of  these  alms. 
There  must  be  mutual  confidence  among 
those  representing  the  two  major  parties  and 
determination  to  act  for  the  benefit  of  the 
whole  country,  regardless  of  political  or  per- 
sonal gain. 

ThU  is  the  only  kind  of  bipartisan  foreign 
policy  which  can  be  truly  effective.  It  is  the 
kind  of  jx)licy  which  the  Tnunan  adminis- 
tration has  too  often  denied  to  Republicans. 
The  world's  greatest  need  today  is  for  a 
revlv.'.l  of  the  moral  leadership  of  the  United 
States.  This  requires  an  American  foreign 
policy  which  is  strong,  definite,  and  reliable. 
It  should  reflect  the  great  moral  and  spiritual 
values  which  are  the  real  foundation  of 
America's  greatness  and  are  still  dominant 
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In  Anierlcan  character      True  to  the  tradt- 
Uouaj|   spirit    of    the    American    people,    It 

ftid  the  persecuted  and  the  oppressed. 
vhardrer  possible,  defending  the  rights  of 
the  w  ak  and  the  small  and  cherishing,  above 
all.  tl:  e  sanctity  and  honor  of  our  given  vrord. 
kind  of  foreign  policy  will  require 
strenf  tb  to  defend  It.  clarity  so  that  It  may 
have  I  ippeal  and  be  understood,  and  unques- 
tlone<  1  stability  In  order  that  all  mankind 
may  1  ave  confidence  In  It. 

I  stated  that  foreign  policy  and  domestic 

are  Interrelated  and  Interdependent. 

Indicated  that  in  the  formation  of  a 
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natlo:  lal  preparedness  program  we  Republi- 
cans have  recognized  this  condition.  The 
impa(  t  of  an  Inordinately  heavy  demand  for 
Amer  can  goods  abroad  in  a  period  of  serious 
short;  ges  at  home  is  inescapable.  I  need  not 
remlr  d  you  of  Its  Inevitable  consequence 
when  carried  to  excess.  The  effects  of  do- 
mestl :  shortages  have  long  been  obvious. 
Ever  I  Ince  VJ-day  we  have  been  ex{>erienclng 
a  cre<  ping  inflation. 

It  1  s  regrettable  that  the  Truman  admin- 
Istrat  ion  falls  to  understand  the  basic  causes 
of  In  latlon.  As  you  know,  the  President's 
only  inswer  has  been  bis  10-polnt  program 
of  co|itrols. 

To 
sary. 


a  limited  extent,  controls  are  neces- 

Rent  controls,  export  controls,  credit 
contrbls,  allocations  of  scarce  and  vital  ma- 
terial!— this  type  of  controls  is  needed  for 

me  being,  and  to  a  considerable  extent 
haa  b>«n  Imposed  already  by  Republican  con- 
grsaa:  onal  action.  But.  more  than  this,  sub- 
ject to  proper  restrictions,  we  have  provided 
the  Gi«ans  of  cooperation  in  Industry  Itself, 
which  can  prov*  most  helpful  in  enattling 
Toluntarlly  to  remove  bottlenecks 
l)>t  Jama  In  an  alNout  effort  to  produc* 

fooda  and  to  assure  their  proper  du« 

ion. 

rationing  and  wage  controls  and  price 
eontr^a  in  a  peacetime  economy  can  only 
their  own  purpoae.  High  prices  are 
1  o  scarcities  and  acarcttles  are  due  to 
lent  production  and  there  can  only 
be  fukl  production  in  a  free  economy  when 
a  rea  lonable  profit  Is  assured  to  private  In- 
dUM>  r.  Artoe  controls  without  wage  con- 
trol eopwdlM  profits  and  often  turn  proflu 
Into  losace.  Without  profits  or  with  un- 
ccrta  n  profits,  production  Is  retarded  and 
with  reduced  production  scarcities  Increase. 
Only  m  a  wartime  economy,  when  the  profit 
motive  must  be  disregarded  in  the  face  of 
national  emergency,  can  these  controls  over 
dlstrlsutlon  and  wages  and  prices  be  ef- 
fectl\cly  Imposed.  Only  In  a  war  emer- 
gency will  the  American  people  tolerate  such 
regimentation. 

We  Republicans  have  been  endeavoring 
to  em  ourage  production  and  thereby  to  make 
avalh  ble  more  goods.  By  reducing  taxes  we 
have  sought  to  release  venture  capital  to 
enabl  t  Industry  to  expand  and  new  indus- 
try t<  be  created — all  for  the  production  of 
more  ;oods  and  in  order  to  accelerate  needed 
exparslon  In  our  economy.  Only  by  this 
proce  «  can  America  prosper  and  the  Ameri- 
can p»ople  remain  free 

Vitiil  as  is  the  economic  aspect  of  the 
grave  problems  which  confront  us,  there  la 
anottier  and  even  broader  and  Just  as  Im- 
porta  It  phase  nf  our  American  life.  After 
all.  t  ifense  from  aggression  abroad  and  a 
MUM  economy  at  home  will  not  alone 
prodtfce  the  kind  of  America  which  we 
things  alone  wilt  not  bring 
the  American  people.  Only 
M  «•  MA  reallM  steady  improVMnent  in 
nur  itandard  of  living  arMi  la  OW  i«]r>IO« 
day  elattonshipa  with  otM  tSOIlMr.  OMl 
ire  hi  ive  the  country  of  our  dreams. 

Th«  ordinary  nun  desires  at  least  a  re* 
specti  ble  place  In  which  to  live,  a  proper 
diet  or  himself  and  his  family,  the  as- 
suranM  of  an  equal  opportunity  for  his 
chUdirn.  and  a  chance  to  enjoy  his  share 
of  thi  ituod  things  in  life.  His  yearning 
for  al  i  these  things  Is  natural  and  Justified. 


int 
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In  order  to  meet  his  demands  we  must  raise 
the  standard  of  education  in  our  country. 
We  must  abolish  slums,  whether  in  our 
great  cities  or  In  our  rural  areas,  and  sub- 
stitute dwelling  places  where  men  can  live 
decently.  We  must  give  to  all  our  people 
the  assurance  that  they  will  receive  proper 
medical  care  and  attention;  and  we  must 
provide  adequate  pension  protection  for  the 
aged  and  the  Inflrm. 

Some  may  say  that  these  Ideas  are  so- 
cialistic. I  deny  It.  What  I  propose  Is  part 
and  parcel  of  the  Republican  program  now 
In  the  process  of  formulation  or  passage  by 
the  Congress.  Far  from  being  socialistic. 
It  offers  the  only  antidote  for  socialism  of 
which  I  am  aware. 

To  be  sure,  these  programs  will  ccst 
money— much  money.  They  cannot  be 
undertaken  simultaneously  and  on  a  full- 
scale  basis  at  the  present  time.  Our  na- 
tional wealth  and  Income  will  not  permit. 
But  they  can  be  begun  and  they  can  be  the 
objectives  toward  which  we  as  a  people  are 
directing  our  course.  And  they  should  be 
the  things  for  which  enlightened  Repub- 
licanism stands. 

Above  and  beyond  these  material  things  of 
which  I  speak,  however,  are  the  human  re- 
lationships in  OUT  everyday  lives.  One  of 
the  broad  areas  where  these  relationships  are 
vital  Is  the  field  of  labor  relations.  In  this 
area,  as  you  know,  the  present  Congress  has 
enacted  the  Taft-Hartley  Act.  whose  purpose 
has  l>een  to  bring  into  proper  adjustment 
and  tMlance  the  relationship  between  labor 
and  management  and  to  protect  the  Individ- 
ual worker  against  coercion  or  exploiutlon 
by  anyone.  To  be  sure,  this  new  law  has 
defects,  but  the  good  in  It  far  outweighs 
whatever  of  evil  It  may  contain.  Moreover, 
through  experience  lu  defecu  can  and  will 
be  corrected  and  a  happier  worker-employer 
condition  ahould  finally  emerge. 

Most  imporunt  of  all  In  the  sphere  of  hu- 
man relations  is  that  area  pertaining  to  civil 
rtghU.  Probably  the  most  glaring  Incon- 
alatency  In  American  life  and  one  of  the  most 
serious  handicaps  which  we  as  a  Nation 
encounter  In  the  exercise  of  our  Influence 
abroad  Is  our  failure  as  Americans  to  live  up 
to  our  so-called  American  creed.  We  profess 
nr.uch.  but  too  often  we  seem  to  lack  the 
courage  of  conviction. 

Most  happily,  marked  progress  has  been 
made  in  recent  years  In  this  sphere  of  human 
relations.  Great  strides  have  been  taken  In 
some  of  the  States  of  the  Union  in  combat- 
ing prejudice  and  In  providing  equal  eco- 
nomic opportunity  for  all.  Although  the 
campaign  against  discrimination  in  employ- 
ment because  of  race  or  religion  or  national 
origin  has  been  and  should  always  be  non- 
partisan, we  Republicans  can  take  Just  pride 
that  In  the  attainment  of  these  results  Re- 
publican initiative  and  Republican  determi- 
nation have  contributed  mightily. 

Today  what  we  need  in  our  country  above 
all  else  Is  unity.  The  program  I  have  out- 
lined win  contribute  substantially  to  na- 
tional unity.  As  I  have  Implied,  however. 
thU  goal  cannot  be  reached  by  the  snapping 
of  a  finger  or  the  paeeege  of  a  few  bills 

Its  achievement  demands  courage  and 
vision.  It  will  require  sacrtnce  Its  realw 
Mtlon  will  need  patience  and  determination. 
It  calls  for  Idealism. 

Not  long  ago  we  were  engaged  In  the  moat 
tragic  struigl*  ever  Inflicted  upon  mankind 
Ourlng  that  struggle  we  attained  a  loftiness 
nf  purpose  which  sometlOMS  only  suffering 
and  dire  extremity  can  prodtwe.  In  that 
purpoM  w«  tuul  visions  of  a  better  world  and 
k  botter  America, 

Moat  of  the  young  men  and  young  women 
who  fought  the  fight  against  Nasi  and  FascUt 
tyranny,  of  whom  more  than  300,000  paid 
the  supreme  sacrifice  and  other  hundreds  of 
thoiuands  were  mainred  for  life,  believed  in 
the  great  catue  for  which  they  were  fighting 
and  had  faith  that  out  of  their  sacrifice 
would  emerge  a  better  world  and  a  t>etter 


America.  Their  sacrifice  and  their  faith  Im- 
pose upon  us  a  sacred  obligation.  Wt-  must 
not  fail  them. 

Their  hopes,  their  ambitions,  their  dreams 
can  be  made  realities.  This  is  the  chsllenge 
with  which  we  as  Republicans  and  Americans 
are  faced.  It  is  the  challenge  which  we  Re- 
publicans must  accept.  With  faith  in  our- 
selves and  in  one  another  and  in  Almighty 
God  and  with  the  courage  which  this  faith 
inspires,  we  can  succeed,  we  must  succeed 
In  this  great  undertaking. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  IRVING  M.  IVES 

OF   NEW   YORK 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  May  11  (legislative  day  of 
Monday.  May  10  >,  1948 

Mr.  IVES.  Mr.  President,  on  the 
evening  of  last  Sunday,  May  9.  there 
was  delivered  before  the  Long  Beach 
Porum,  Long  Beach,  N.  Y.,  an  address 
on  racial  discrimination  by  the  junior 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  I  Mr.  Chavk) 
which  I  think  is  well  worthy  of  consider- 
ation by  the  Congress.  The  address  was 
entitled  "Wake  Up.  America!"  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Ricoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  addre.^ 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricoro, 
as  follows: 

WAKI  VT.  AMUICAt 

The  topic  for  diacusslon  this  evening  la 
racial  discrimination.  However,  before  tak- 
ing up  the  subject,  .allow  me  to  expreaa  ap- 
preciation to  my  good  friend.  Councilman 
Joe  Roes,  who  has  so  cordially  Invited  me  to 
be  here  this  evening  and  to  speak  on  a  rub- 
Ject  which  I  deem  to  be  of  transcendental 
Importance  to  all  of  us. 

As  I  look  over  the  audience  I  am  reminded 
of  the  Chicago  newspaper  which  spoke  of 
New  York  editorial  writers  who  refer  to  the 
United  SUtes  as  "we  Anglo-Saxons"  and 
suggested  that  they  should  see  some  of  the 
Anglo-Saxons  at  Forty-seventh  and  South 
Parkway. 

Needless  to  say.  I  am  happy  to  be  here.  I 
feel  at  home  In  New  York  and  its  environs 
although  I  come  from  a  sparsely  populated 
State  and  one  utterly  unlike  yours  from  the 
standpoint  of  population.  Industry,  com- 
merce, and  geography.  I  enjoy  the  faat 
tempo  of  your  life.  I  like  to  see  the  vast 
crowds,  the  thousands  of  eager  faces  showing 
strains  of  many  races — all  living,  working, 
and  playing,  and  together  making  i  e  fnU 
eet  city  in  the  world. 

I  am  particularly  glad  to  t>e  In  yoiu  lovely 
little  city  of  Long  Beach  The  Interest  In 
national  and  world  affairs  expressed  through 
this  forum  give*  testimony  to  the  prngressive 
attitude  and  civic  pride  of  your  citlsens  and 
you  are  to  tie  cnngrntuiated 

M(«t  speakers  try  to  t>e  as  circumspect  aa 
poaalhle  when  handling  a  (Ubject  as  delicate 
as  rsriftl  discrimination.  But  the  world  slt> 
II  '  Ittv  U  so  •rttleel.  the  fate  of  west* 

•  >  nation  is  •«  precarious,  and  the  fu> 

ture  of  our  Nation  as  a  great  power  is  sn  im- 
periled that  we  find  clrcumi|  action  out  of 
order;  It  Is  time  to  speak  out  boldly— let  the 
chips  fall  where  they  may  Discrimination 
endangers  our  country,  and  a  threat  to  our 
national  safety  u  a  matter  which  vitally 
concerns  tu  all.  and  it  behooves  tu  as  good 
citizens  to  study  and  understand  the  prob- 
lem. And  If  we  find  that  racial  discrimina- 
tion presents  such  a  threat  to  our  safety. 
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then  we  should  immediately,  with  every 
ounce  of  resolution  and  determination  at  otir 
command,  seek  to  eradicate  it  from  our  way 

of  life. 

I  can  approach  the  problem  with  flrst- 
hand  knowledge.  I  am  a  Catholic  of  Spanish 
descent  and  a  representative  of  one  of  the 
larger  racial  minority  groups.  It  Is  a  racial 
minority  which  has  been  especially  discrimi- 
nated against  in  a  country  which  we  all  know 
is  predominantly  Anglo-Saxon  and  Protes- 
tant. Still  I  feel  I  can  approach  the  problem 
impartially  because  I  view  national  problems 
not  as  a  Catholic,  not  as  a  descendant  of  the 
Spanish  Conqulstadores.  but  solely  and  ex- 
clusively as  an  American.  Furthermore, 
though  belonging  to  a  minority  group,  I 
occupy,  thanks  to  the  electorate  of  my  State 
and  our  domocratlc  Institutions,  one  of  the 
highest  ofBces  our  Nation  has  to  offer. 

I  feel  deeply  on  the  subject — there  Is  al- 
ready too  much  division  In  our  country. 
Two  weeks  ago  I  led  the  fight  against  the 
granting  of  a  Federal  charter  to  the  Catholic 
War  Veterans  becaxise  I  felt  that  our  boys 
fought,  bled,  and  died  together  in  the  last 
war  as  Americans — not  as  Catholics,  not  as 
Jews,  not  as  Presbyterians — and  in  peace, 
veterans  should  be  encouraged  always  to  face 
the  future  as  Americans.  I  am  opposed  to 
dividing  them  in  times  of  peace  into  racial 
OT  religious  groupings,  as  I  am  opposed  to  so 
dividing  them  in  times  of  war. 

Before    disctisslng    discrimination    let    \u 
examine  the  credit  side  of  the  ledger.    Our 
heritage  of  civil   liberties   Is  something  we 
ahould  be  very  proud  of — our  national  record 
Is  a  worthy  one.     The  dlfnlty  of  the  indi- 
Tldual  la  the  core  of  this  heritage  and  the 
welfare  of  the  Individual  Is  the  purpose  and 
final  goal  and  objective  of  our  laws  and  In- 
•tltutlons.    We  have  a  record  three  oenturlea 
long  of  oonsunt  atrlvlng  to  equallae  oppor- 
tunity for  all  men.  and  certainly  no  nation 
In  hUtory  has  ever  offered  better  opportunity 
of  achieving  the  ultimate  goal  of  complete 
freedom   and  equality.     It   U  Uue  that  we 
have  fallen  short  of  reaching  the  goal,  but  we 
all  know  the  objective  and  we  want  to  get 
there.     For  what  we  have  accomplUhed  we 
can  take  pride.    Our  herlUge  has  permitted 
the  election  of  a  Smith,  a  Roosevelt,  a  Leh- 
man, and  a  Dewey  as  the  executive  of  thle 
great  Slate.     In  New  Mexico  at  least  half  of 
the  elected  officials  are  of  Spanish  ancestry. 
Unfortunately  this  Is  far  from  the  case  in 
the   neighboring   States   of   Texas.   Arizona, 
and  Colorado.    There  the  record  is  not  good. 
Perhapa  the  reason  for  this  Is  because  our 
laws  and  Constitution  provide  equal  rights 
and    equal    opportunity    under    Federal    au- 
thority but  no  attention  Is  given  to  the  abuse 
of  civil  rights  by  Individuals  or  by  the  States. 
Discrimination  Is  too  widespread  to  need 
prove   lu   existence — Inequality   of  opportu- 
nity, segregation  of  Individuals,  abuse  and 
mistreatment  because   of  race  and  color   Is 
familiar  to  vis  alV     The  Implications  of  dis- 
crimination, however,  are  not  alwa]rs  eo  well 
known   or   understood.    That   an   American 
citlren  of  Mexican  descent  In  Arizona  or  Colo- 
rado may  not  occupy  public  office  ia  a  na- 
tional disgrace.     But  what  Is  more  Important 
at  the  moment  Is  that  such  dUcrlmlnatlon 
Imperils  relations  with  our  sister  republlce 
of  the  Western  Hemisphere  at  a  tInM  WiMB 
pan-American  solidarity  Is  the  corncraleMOf 
national  security. 

Therefore,  when  •outhern  apokeemen  tell 
M  to  mind  our  own  buslnese  and  let  the 
•outh  solve  tu  own  probiMM  «f  ean  hurl 
back  the  answer  with  a  VMiiMaM— BiiboUm 
tn  Mississippi  eoneerna  e*0h  and  every 
American.  First  because  Bllbolsm  Is  Intrtn- 
■ICttUv  wrung,  second,  because  it  Is  un-An»er- 
lc«n;  and.  third,  because  It  Jeopardlaee  our 
oatlonal  security. 

But  let  us  retrace  cmr  etepe  for  one  «o- 
ment— why  do  we  have  racial  and  rellgloue 
bigotry  tn  this  oountryt  The  answer  Is  sim- 
ple. The  population  of  the  United  SUtes  la 
composed  of  immigrants,  or  deaoendanu  of 


Immigrants,  who  came  to  this  country  from 
all  parts  of  the  world.  Every  race,  clime,  and 
language  is  represented  here.  Basically  the 
older  population  came  from  northern  Europe 
and  Is  predominantly  Anglo  Saxon,  white 
and  Protestant.  However,  even  In  early 
Colonial  days  the  French,  the  Germans,  the 
Irish,  and  the  Jews  were  represented  and,  of 
course,  helpless  shackled  blacks  from  Africa 
soon  Joined  them.  Slavery  was  Introduced 
In  Virginia  10  years  before  the  Pilgrims 
landed  at  Plymouth,  though  strangely 
enough,  these  blacks  were  held  like  the  in- 
dentured whites  and  could  gain  their  free- 
dom after  the  period  of  Indenture.  Follow- 
ing the  Civil  War  and  with  the  coming  of 
the  industrial  revolution  and  the  march  of 
civilization  westward  a  new  flood  of  Immi- 
grants came  to  our  country.  They  intro- 
duced the  language,  the  customs,  the  religion, 
and  even  the  dress  of  the  countries  of  their 
origin. 

Today,  people  representing  every  race 
known  to  man  live  in  New  York  City.  In 
Massachusetts  we  have  Poles,  French,  Portu- 
guese. There  are  Germans  in  Pennsylvania. 
Swedes,  Norwegians,  and  Danes  in  the  Lake 
Region  and  Italians  and  Greeks  are  scattered 
from  one  end  of  the  country  to  the  other. 
This  conglomeration  of  races,  languages, 
customs,  and  religions  gave  rise  to  countless 
differences  and  conflicts,  most  of  which  re- 
main unsettled  to  this  day.  Until  the  prob- 
lems created  by  the  presence  of  minority 
groups  are  solved,  the  United  States  will  to 
Xh&i  extent  be  divided. 

Negroes  form  our  largest  minority,  closely 
followed  by  the  Jews.  Another  great  min- 
ority la  represented  by  people  who  came  to 
this  country  from  our  neighbor  to  the  south — 
Mexico. 

Wherever  theee  newcomera  have  settled 
their  j)overty.  ignorance,  and  low  standard 
of  living  permitted  exploitation  by  the  older 
populations  with  whom  they  came  In  con- 
tact, and  the  latter  were  not  relucunt  to 
take  advantage  of  the  fact. 

In  time,  with  education,  leaders  arose 
among  the  exploited  and  puahed  by  univer- 
sal yearning  for  advancement  of  the  maesea 
they  sought  to  elevate  themselves  and  their 
fellows  and  collided  head-on  with  the  en- 
trenched interests  of  the  older  populations. 
Fanned  by  ignorance  and  greed  the  conflict 
Inevitably  becomes  more  acute  In  ratio  to 
the  extent  of  the  profit  obtained  by  the  ex- 
ploiting group. 

The  pattern  was  true  when  the  Irish,  the 
Poles,  and  the  Italians,  etc  ,  were  foreigners 
and  so  long  as  the  so-called  100-percent 
American  could  keep  them  In  the  lower- 
wage-scale  Jobs.  The  pattern  Is  true  today  in 
the  case  of  the  Negroes  and  Mexican -Ameri- 
cans. 

Let  us  see  how  thU  works  out  In  relation 
to  the  whole  economic  and  social  picture — 
let  us  examine  the  problem  and  see  If  we  are 
Interlopers  in  pressing  for  fair  employment 
practices,  as  the  Bilbos  and  Talmadges 
Charge. 

In  World  War  n  we  were  fighting  to  pre- 
aerve  our  way  of  life  and  to  defend  western 
civilization.  Hitler  had  loosed  the  demon 
hordes  of  pagan  nihilism  on  clvllleatlon,  and 
to  our  everlasting  honor  It  became  our  glo- 
rious role  In  history  to  crush  theee  hordee 
and  daatroy  their  master  and  hta  msniacal 
iyatem.  To  do  this  «o  had  to  wage  total  war. 
Every  elnew,  every  musole,  every  laat  bit  ot 
energy  and  determtnatUm  bad  to  be  at- 
panded  tn  order  to  win  the  victory. 

We  all  had  a  suke  In  that  war.  Hew  Mex- 
ico had  Its  entire  National  Guard  fighting 
with  Its  back  to  the  wall  at  Bataan  and  Cor- 
regldor.  Our  men  weren't  asking  for  relief 
or  rescue;  they  begged  only  for  arms,  medi- 
cine, and  provuions.  I  wish  that  the  con- 
greaalonal  opponenu  of  FKPC  oould  ask  the 
helpless  hulks  of  men  in  New  Mexico,  the 
prisoners  who  survived  the  death  march  and 
the  salt  mines  of  Japan,  if  It  was  wise— not 


right,  mind  you— to  keep  the  manpower  rep- 
resented by  13.000.000  Negroes  and  some 
2,000,000  Mexlcan-Americ&ns  out  of  the  de- 
fense plants  because  of  color  or  race. 

This  is  not  Idle  talk.  Let  me  tell  you  what 
happened.  Early  In  the  war.  when  the  re- 
serves  of  our  manpower  were  reaching  the 
point  of  exhaustion,  a  vast  source  of  man- 
power remained  untapped.  The  Negroes  and 
the  Mexican -Americans  In  our  war  planU 
were  deprived  undemocratlcally,  unreallstl- 
cally,  and  foolhardUy  of  the  opportunity  to 
help  win  the  war  by  contributing  their  labor 
and  skill  In  defenae-plant  work.  They  could 
fight,  but  they  couldnt  work.  The  situation 
grew  critical,  production  was  lagging:  finally, 
after  considerable  study.  President  Roosevelt 
by  Executive  order  established  the  Fair  Em- 
ployment Practices  Commission,  and  at'4^g 
last  we  began  to  utilize  this  important  sotirce 
of  manpower. 

In  the  last  war  the  percentage 'of  volun- 
teers from  New  Mexico.  Arizona,  Colorado, 
and  Texas  was  very  high.  A  vast  number 
were  boys  of  Spanish  or  Mexican  ancestry; 
they  could  bear  arms,  but  their  fathers, 
brothers,  and  sisters,  under  the  system  exist- 
ing at  the  time,  coxild  not  get  Jobs  in  war 
plants,  or,  if  allowed  to  work,  they  <»uld  do 
only  the  moat  menial  of  tasks  and  at  a  dis- 
criminatory wage  rate. 

Discrimination  is  un-American  and  cannot 
be  a  part  of  the  American  way  of  life.  It  la 
contrary  to  our  spirit  of  fair  play. 

Imagine  the  feelings  of  the  Japanese- 
American,  who  fought  ao  valiantly  In  Italy— 
we  had  no  better  troops,  not  exVeptlng  the 
marines— fighting  for  democracy  and  all  the 
while  bis  country  was  gathering  up  his  fa- 
ther, mother,  and  sisters  and  herding  them 
like  cattle  into  concentration  camps. 

Macarlo  Garcia,  of  Texas,  won  the  Con- 
gresaitmal  Medal  ot  Honor.  President  Tru- 
man twstowed  the  decoration,  and  he  told 
the  young  hero  that  he  would  rather  have 
earned  that  medal  than  be  President  of  the 
United  States.  Back  home  In  Texaa  a  week 
later,  on  his  way  to  a  Rotary  Club  luncheon 
to  which  he  had  been  Invited,  thla  young 
man  stopped  at  a  drug  store  In  Sugar  Land 
to  get  a  coca -cola — In  the  uniform  of  the 
country  he  loved  and  wearing  lu  highest 
decoration— he  was  referred  to  a  sign.  "We 
don't  serve  Mexicans."  When  he  protested 
the  insult  he  was  hit  over  the  head  with 
a  baseball  bat  and  was  hurt  so  badly  he 
could  not  proceed  with  hia  Journey.  Texas 
should  be  ashamed. 

And  the  Negro  who  lay  dying  of  wounds  In 
New  Guinea  and  asked  that  a  grave  marker 
be  placed  over  him  reading:  "Here  lies  a 
black  man  who  died  fighting  yellow  men  that 
white  men  might  be  free."  Perhaps  he 
could  foresee  the  shocking  maaaacre  at  Mon- 
roe. Ga,.  when  two  helpless  Negro  couples 
were  forcibly  removed  from  a  car  by  a  lynch 
mob  and  shot  down  like  dogs  as  they  pleaded 
for  their  lives. 

At  Pando,  Colo.,  construction  of  a  camp  to 
train  winter  troops  was  sUrted.  Hundreds 
of  employees  were  needed  by  the  contractor. 
Workmen  were  recruited  from  all  the  sur- 
rounding areas,  Including  New  Mexico. 
About  600  of  these  employees  were  Americana 
of  Spanish  extraction  from  New  Mextoo, 
Wyoming,  Utah,  Colorado,  and  Arlaona. 
Most  of  them  had  eons  In  th9  ^f*^^^}^ 
country.  Mnny  had  aotM  who  ware  prtaoMtv 
of  the  Japanese  In  the  PIlUtpplMa.  MnMM 
oomptalned  that  tbara  wart  ''too  many  UmA- 


eana"  working  tn  the  eam|i.  BuddMay  «mm 
an  order  dismtaaing  evwyMM  Who  Bore  a 
Bpaniah  name.  Better  tlMW  MB  paiwoa  warj 
dMmtsaed  In  one  day.  Juan  P.  RooMro,  of 
Rfjdaiu,  N.  Mex  .  formerly  a  Bute  repraaanU 
atlve  from  Taoe  County,  and  a  Republican, 
telepbooed  me  about  the  situation.  Sena- 
tor Wo  JoHMaov  of  Colorado  was  as  horrified 
as  I  when  he  learned  of  the  situation.  To- 
gether we  protested  to  the  general  steff  and 
In  8  days  every  man  went  back  to  work  and 
the  matter  was  settled,  except  perhapa  In 
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the  heaijts  of  the  men  who  had  ordered  th« 
dlccrtmli  latory  Ormg  in  the  first  place.  Un- 
qucstloopbly  malice,  prejudice,  and  ignoranc* 
Ined  embedded  In  their  hearts, 
things  are  wrong.  I  know  that 
many  among  us  who  refer  to  the 
as  "Wops."  to  the  Mexicans  as 
to  the  Jews  as  "T:ds."  and  the 
"Harps."  but  If  we  stop  to  consider 
lm|ortant  It  Is  that  we  be  united  now, 
wou^  forget  our  differences,  forget  that 
Irish.  Spanish.  English,  or  Italian 
and  concentrate  on  being  Amerl- 
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who  has  obeerved  the  progress  of 
ist   aggression   since   World   War  11 
that  the  greatest  aid  to  Its  prog- 
been   disunity   and   political  dlsor- 
Every  nation  engulfed  by  com- 
has  previously  been  torn  asunder  by 
conf vision,  and  bitter  internal 
We  cannot  afford  racial  dlffer- 
Amerlca. 

realize  the  folly  of  having  disarmed 

after  the  end  of  World  War  11.    We 

cuUd  a  great  air  force,  to  strengthen 

forces,  and  to  Increase  the  strlk- 

of  our  Navy.     We  are  waging  a  cold 

communism    throughout    the 

We  are  sending  billions  to  Europe  in 

to  rehabilitate  those  war-torn  coun- 

stablllze  their  economies  and  their 

,  and  if  possible  to  weld  them  to- 

Ihto  a  political  unit  which  will  stand 

( jid  steadfast  against  the  onslaught 

east 

however,  will  be  useless  if  we  try 

communism  with  arms  and  dollars 

Our   best   answer   to  communism    Is 

g,  working  proof  of  democracy  fur- 

>y  our  divinely  Inspired  Institutions 

of    government      As     long    as 

offers  fhe  world   a  haven   of  hope 

oppressed    and    the    weak,    we    will 

over   communism.     To   accomplish 

must  have  a  deep-rooted  conviction 

s)uperlorlty  of  our  Institutions.     Con- 

.  If  under  our  system  of  government 

misery,  suffering,  want,  oppression. 

ion,    the    weapons    of    com- 

are  strengthened  and  sharpened. 

slum,  every  lynching,  every  example 

Crowlsm  is  taken  up  by  the  Com- 

!ind  used  as  an  argument  to  advance 

Let    us    quit    kidding   ourselves. 

the  oriental,   and   the   Mexican 

Ins  by  the  millions  throughout  the 

Their  numbers  may  be  few   in   th!8 

by    comparison    with    other    racial 

but  every  time  a  barber  In  Arizona 

to   serve   a   visiting   Latin   American 

or  Venezuela  you  can  be  sure 

hear  about  it  in  South  America, 

can  bet  your  bottom  dollar  that  the 

agents   will   make   use  of   It   as 
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qommunlst  agents  in  China,  in  Korea. 

Indochina,  the  East  Indies,  and 

ire    doubtless    now    exploiting    the 

that    under   California   laws    the 

of  the  dying  Nisei  hero  is  denied 

parents  cannot    hold    land   willed 

their  son:  It  e«ch<«ts  to  the  State. 

t  about  Latin  America?    We  can't 

he    nstlons    of    this    hemisphere    to 

ir  nerks  to  help  us  In  the  event  of 

war  If  we  continue  to  mistreat  their 

In  our  own  country. 

there  are  many  who  would  say. 
with  South  America."    But  it  Is  not 
as  that.     Had  it  not  been  for  the 
lupply  of  raw  materials  which  came 
America    to   feed   our    war   in- 
the  end  of  World  War  II  might  well 
prolonged,   or   perhaps   even  dlf- 


on  the  brink  of  war  today.     No 

person  want*  war.  but  if  we  have 

cannot  afford  to  be   isolated   from 

of  the  world.     If  we  face  facts  we 

t  that  the  population  of  the  world 

pt-edomtnagUy  wlute.    As  a  matter  of 


admit 


fact,  the  yellow,  brown,  and  black  races  far 
outnumber  the  white.  These  races  are  rest- 
less. The  downtrodden  millions  In  Indo- 
china, the  East  Indies,  and  Africa  are  striv- 
ing even  now  to  throw  off  the  yoke  of  im- 
perialism We  will  need  Tltal  raw  materials 
which  thjse  countries  poaseas  and  without 
which  It  Is  Impossible  to  wage  modern  war. 
We  can  t  expect  these  races  to  be  friendly 
and  to  assist  us  In  war  If  at  the  same  time  we 
discriminate  against  groups  of  our  own  citi- 
zens because  of  race  or  color. 

Prom  a  moral,  ethical,  and  ethnological 
standpoint,  there  Is  absolutely  no  basis  for 
discrimination.  Given  equal  background, 
equal  opportunity,  equal  schooling,  most 
people  In  a  given  environment,  though  of 
different  race  or  color,  will  tend  in  the  long 
run  to  proi?resa  equally. 

The  Mexican-American  Joe  Martinez  from 
Colorado,  who  won  the  Congressional  Medal 
of  Honor  and  a  hcros  grave  on  Attu  loved  his 
country  Just  as  much  as  Colin  Kelly  or  John 
Bassllone. 

I  am  quite  sure  we  all  a^ee  that  In  the 
eyes  of  God  all  men  are  equal,  and  It  mat- 
ters not  to  God  if  a  man  l>e  black,  brown, 
yellow,  or  white. 

In  the  dedication  of  the  Fifth  Marine  Divi- 
sion Graveyard  at  Iwo  Jimt.  the  division's 
Jewish  chaplain.  Rabbi  Roland  B  Glttlesohn. 
the  Cleveland-born  son  of  a  Lithuanian  Im- 
migrant, had  this  to  say: 

"Here  lie  officers  and  men.  Negroes  and 
whites,  rich  men  and  poor  •  •  •.  Here  are 
Protestants.  Catholics,  and  Jews  •  •  •. 
Here  no  man  prefers  another  because  of  his 
color.  Here  there  are  no  quotas  of  how  many 
from  each  group  are  admitted  or  allowed. 
Theirs  Is  the  highest  and  purest  democracy. 

"Any  man  among  us  the  living  who  •  •  • 
lifts  his  hand  In  hate  against  a  brother,  or 
thinks  himself  superior  to  those  who  happen 
to  be  In  the  minority,  makes  of  this  cere- 
mony and  of  the  bloody  sacrifices  It  com- 
memorates, an  empty  mockery.     •     •     •" 

I  am  not  speaking  academically.  We  are 
facing  stern  reality  This  forum  Is  com- 
posed of  public-spirited  citizens.  You  are 
Interested  in  the  outcome  of  the  next  Presi- 
dential election.  You  are  interested  in  the 
International  situation.  Being  well-read 
persons,  you  know  that  President  Truman  by 
Executive  order  .-reated  ever  a  year  ago  a 
Commission  which  had  for  Its  purpose  the 
study  of  civil  rights  in  the  United  Slates.  In 
a  report  entitled  "To  Secure  These  R'.ghts," 
the  President's  committee  outlined  the 
minority  problem  In  the  United  States. 
analyzed  the  civil  rlvhU  which  are  most 
abused  and  which  require  the  protection  of 
the  Federal  Government.  The  committee 
recommended  to  the  President  the  enact- 
ment of  legislation  enabling  administrative 
institutions  to  protect  these  riphu.  In  a 
vigorous  message  to  Congress  President  Tru- 
man stood  four-square  on  the  recommenda- 
tions of  his  committee.  Immediately  a  hue 
and  cry  arose  from  the  South.  Threats  of 
bolting  and  of  withholding  electoral  votes 
filled  the  air.  Leaving  political  implications 
aside,  the  President  is  right  and  the 
southerners  are  wrong  on  this  Issue. 

From  a  practical  standpoint  it  seems  fool- 
hardy that  10  percent  of  our  people  should 
be  permanently  held  down  and  prevented 
from  using  their  energies  In  critical  times. 
We  are  in  a  cold  war  up  to  our  necks.  A 
shooting  war  may  be  Just  around  the  corner, 
and  whether  we  like  it  or  not.  we  cannot 
afford  to  turn  down  the  help  of  15.000.000 
(>eopIe.  The  opponents  of  a  civil-rights  pro- 
gram are  imperiling  the  security  of  our 
Nation  by  persisting  in  their  bigoted  ap- 
proach to  this  problem.  The  civilization 
which  they  love  so  much  can  well  be  en- 
dangered by  their  shortsightedness. 

The  State  of  New  York  Is  to  be  congratu- 
lar.ed  for  its  enlightened  attitude  toward 
nxAority  problems.    It  u  not  easy.  I  know. 


to  live  with  neighbors  who  are  different  from 
ourselves.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  where  Is 
the  family  that  has  no  si>ats7  I  know  In  my 
own  case  that  the  Spanish-speaking  people 
of  New  Mexico,  from  whom  I  spring,  have 
had  a  tremendous  struggle  to  adapt  them- 
selves to  American  ways  of  life,  but  they 
are  winning  the  fight.  Every  day  lawyers, 
doctors,  dentists,  nurses,  and  scientists  of 
Spanish  descent  are  taking  their  place  as 
useful  American  citizens.  They  are  proud 
of  their  heritage:  they  are  proud  that  their 
ancestors  came  to  New  Mexico  before  the 
Anglo-Saxons:  they  are  proud  of  their  lan- 
guage: but  above  all.  they  are  proud  of  being 
Americans. 

Their  pride  in  America  must  not  be  trans- 
formed into  bitterness  and  disillusionment 
by  discrimination  and  segregation.  False 
doctrines  of  racial  superiority  properly  ije- 
long  in  a  Nazi  state — not  in  America.  Join 
then  In  a  fight  which  concerns  us  all.  Fight 
to  provide  the  equality  of  freedom  and  op- 
portunity that  alone  will  make  worth  while 
the  death  of  Joe  Martinez,  Colin  Kelly,  and 
John   Bassllone. 

I  thank  you. 


California's  Veteran  Lawi 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  F.  KNOWLAND 

or  CAUroRiiiA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  May  11  {legislative  day  of 
Monday.  May  10  >.  1948 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President, 
many  veteran.s  are  not  in  po.ssesslon  of 
full  Information  regarding  their  legal 
rights  to  various  benefits,  privileges,  pref- 
erences, and  exemptions  which  have  been 
granted  to  them  by  legislation  enacted 
by  the  State  of  California.  It  is.  there- 
fore, a  pleasure  for  me  to  present,  for 
their  information,  an  outline  of  part  of 
-such  laws,  as  compiled  by  Mr.  Irwin  J. 
Landis.  director  of  rehabilitation  of  the 
Disabled  American  Veterans,  1816  South 
Figueroa  Street.  Los  Angeles  ^5.  Calif. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  the 
t^sum^  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
RccoRD.  At  a  later  date  I  shall  submit 
the  remainder  of  the  Information. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  re.sum6 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rccoro. 
as  follows: 

CAiiTotHiA  VrmuN  Laws 

BVmiAL    AIXOWANCU    AND    ALLIKO    BKNOTTS 

County  allowances  are  provided  for  burial 
or  cremation  of  indigent  veterans  or  their 
Widows     Burial  may  not  be  in  potter's  field. 

Maintenance  of  soldiers'  graves  Is  a  ccunty 
charge. 

The  county  clerk  Is  required  to  apply  to 
the  United  States  for  a  suitable  headstone. 
An  allowance  is  made  for  setting  the  stone 
in  place.  Veterans'  graven  are  to  be  kept 
properly  marked  and  identified. 

CIVIL    aZLIXF    AKD     ALLIZD    BENZITTB 

Acknowledgment  has  been  made  of  legal 
Instnunents  and  the  administration  of  oaths. 

Evidence  may  be  admitted  of  presumed 
death  or  absence  of  a  member  of  the  armed 
forces. 

Appearance  In  adoption  proceedings  Is 
waived  during  military  service. 

Disabled  veterans  may  vote  an  absentee 
ballot 

A  fiduciaries  Wartime  Substitution  Act  has 
been  enacted. 
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Protection  is  afforded  persons  acting  under 
power  of  attorney 

The  State  Veterans'  Farm  and  Home  Pur- 
chase Act  of  1M3  provides  for  removal  of 
disability  of  minority  for  qualified  veterans. 

Sale  of  real  property  to  enforce  the  col- 
lection of  taxes  is  postponed  as  a  protection 
to  members  of  the  armed  forces  and  tbelr 
dependents. 

Sututes  of  limitation  are  suspended  dur- 
ing time  of  war. 

The  board  of  directors  of  the  Veterans 
Home  of  California  shaU  hold  In  trust  'unds 
left  »>y  veterans  and  dispose  of  such  funds 
to  the  proper  heirs 

When  a  member  of  the  armed  forces  dies 
leaving  no  real  property  and  an  estate  not 
exceeding  11.000  the  epcu&e,  children,  par- 
ent.  brother  or  sUter.  or  guardian  may 
dispense  with  letters  of  administration  or 
the  awaiting  of  the  probate  of  the  will,  if 
any. 

CIVU.  EIGHTS 

Absentee  registration  and  voting  has  been 
granted. 

Convlcu  may  be  restored  to  the  rights  of 
citizenship  to  become  eligible  upon  being 
honorably  discharged. 

CLAIMS,     ASSTSTANCK     IK     OBTAINTNC     BTNlflt*, 
SAFtKETPINO    OF    PAFEIS 

County  clerks  are  empowered  to  certify 
affidavits  for  United  Sutes  pension  claim- 
ants without  fees.  They  may  not  charge  any 
fees  or  receive  other  compensation  for  such 
ceruflcstlon. 

No  fees  are  allowed  notaries  public  for 
service*  rendered  in  the  matter  of  a  pension 
claim  or  any  claim  to  be  presented  to  the 
AdmlnUtrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs. 

County  recorders  may  not  charge  fees  for 
Issuing  certified  copies  of  discharge  papers. 

P.ee  copies  of  public  records  are  issued  to 
applicants  for  benefits  throtigh  the  Veterans' 
Administration  under  the  Uniform  Guard- 
ianship Act. 

Public  officials  may  not  take  fees  for  is- 
suing verified  copies  of  discharge  papers  or 
other  public  records  to  be  used  In  a  pension 
claim  or  a  claim  for  allotment,  allowance 
or  insurance  under  any  act  erf  Congress. 

County  recorders  may  not  charge  fees  for 
recording  and  Indexing  discharge  papers. 

Public  officers  may  not  take  fees  for  re- 
cording or  Indexing  dischsrge  papers. 

Appointment  of  country  service  officers 
have  been  authorlred. 

Powers  and  duties  of  the  veterans'  welfare 
board  have  been  outlined  with  annual  ap- 
propriations. 

CSUCATIONAL  BCMinTS,   QUALinCATIOIt   rOB  THE 
PBOnSSIOMS    AMD   TEADCS 

Persons  who  hsve  served  In  active  military 
service  during  war  with  any  foreign  power 
may  be  admitted  to  Junior  colleges. 

Any  medical  director,  medical  Inspector, 
past  aaslstant  stirgeon  and  assistant  sur- 
geon of  the  United  States  Navy  and  any 
surgeon  of  the  United  States  Army  honor- 
ably discharged  or  any  Surgeon  General. 
Aaalatant  Surgeon  General,  senior  surgeon, 
pM*  assistant  surgeon  and  asslstsnt  sur- 
fe<n)  of  the  United  States  Public  Health 
Service  on  active  duty  or  detached  shall  be 
eligible  for  a  physician's  and  surgeon's  cer- 
tificate. 

Educational  aid  has  been  extended  to  cer- 
tain veterans.  Including  World  War  n  vet- 
erans, with  an  appropriation  of  $500,000. 

Custody  and  expenditure  of  State  and 
Federal  funds  have  been  authorlEed  for  edu- 
cation of  veterans  In  the  public  schools. 

An  apprentice  embalmer  may  be  granted 
an  extension  of  leave  of  absence  while  serr- 
Ing  m  the  armed  forces. 

Graduates  of  law  schools  operating  on  a 
ftill-tlme  basis  for  24  months  or  part-time 
ba5iG  for  36  months  satisfy  the  require- 
ments for  taking  the  t>ar  examination: 
otherwise  veterans  returning  to  civilian  life 


may  be  delayed  an  additional  year  In  taklnf 
such  examination. 

Periods  of  service  In  the  armed  forces, 
whether  of  that  of  an  artisan  or  of  the  same 
general  nature,  shall  be  counted  Ijy  the 
State  personnel  board  as  Journeymen  ex- 
perience under  the  State  Civil  Service  Act 
and  also  under  the  Government  Code. 

Subject  requirements  have  been  relaxed 
for  persons  whose  Induction  Into  the  armed 
forces  prevented  their  taking  the  examina- 
tion to  practice  optometry. 

Teaching  credentials  and  certificates  are 
continued  In  force  during  military  service 
and  until  fl  months  after  discharge. 

The  period  spent  In  service  in  the  armed 
forces  shall  be  excluded  In  computing  the 
time  an  attorney  from  a  sister  State  has 
practiced  in  order  to  practice  in  California, 
the  requirement  being  4  years  out  of  the 
next  6  years  Immediately  preceding  applica- 
tion. 

Vocational  education  Is  provided  for  mem- 
bers of  the  Veterans'  Home  of  California. 

EDUCATIONAL    OPPOr.TUNrnrS    rOB    CHILDREN    OF 
VETEEAN8 

Aid  is  extended  for  children  ot  veterans 
who  served  In  the  Army  Navy  or  Marine 
Corps  of  the  United  Sutes  during  World 
War  I  or  II  and  who  were  killed  In  action 
or  died  as  a  result  of  war  service.  Amount: 
1250  for  any  1  year  for  students  of  collegi- 
ate. Junior  ccllege,  business  and  trade  school 
rank;  1135  for  any  1  year  for  students  of 
high  school  rank.  Persons  who  made  ap- 
plication or  received  aid  while  under  21  may 
continue  untU  they  reach  the  age  of  27  If 
necessary. 

Chllc^en  of  certain  disabled  veterans  are 
exemptifrom  tuition  and  Incidental  fees  In 
State-owned  colleges  and  universities. 

EMPLOTMENT  PKEFEBEMCXS.  FSIVILECES,  ETC. 

Affld".vits  must  be  filed  with  the  veterans' 
welfare  board  on  forms  prescribed  by  the 
State  personnel  board  for  preference  in  ex- 
aminations under  the  State  Civil  Service  Act 
or  the  Government  code. 

Any  person  whose  name  appears  on  any 
emplo3rment  list  under  the  State  Civil  Serv- 
ice Act  or  Government  code  who  enters  the 
armed  forces  before  such  list  is  abolished 
shall  retain  his  place  thereon  until  3  years 
following  a  discharge. 

Being  a  veteran  of  World  War  II  or  of  some 
other  war  is  a  prerequisite  to  membership 
on  the  veterans'  welfare  board. 

Benefit  rights  under  the  Unemployment 
Insurance  Act  are  preserved  for  trainees  In 
the  armed  forces. 

Clvll-servlce  status  of  employees  of  the 
Attorney  General  is  protected  during  mili- 
tary service. 

Contributions  have  been  provided  to 
teacher  retirement  funds  during  active  mili- 
tary service. 

Employees  In  the  department  of  correc- 
tions are  included  under  the  State  civil  serv- 
ice and  shall  have  a  right  to  retiirn  to  a  posi- 
tion after  service  In  the  armed  forces. 

In  computing  benefits  under  the  county 
retirement  system,  the  continuity  of  service 
is  not  considered  broken  If  an  employee  Is 
reinstated  within  90  days  after  the  termina- 
tion of  military  service.  Payment  of  con- 
tribution- Is  optional. 

Leaves  of  absence  are  granted  to  county, 
city  or  district  employees  or  officers  for  mili- 
tary service. 

L?aTe8  of  absence  are  granted  to  nonclTll- 
servlce  employees  of  State  colleges  with  the 
right  to  return  to  positions  within  90  days 
after  termination  of  military  service. 

Leaves  of  absence  are  granted  to  school 
employees  requiring  certification  with  right 
to  return  to  positions  within  90  days  after 
termination  of  military  service. 

Military-service  credit  Is  extended  to 
county  foresters,  fire  wardens,  and  firemen 
under  the  retirement  system. 


Military-service  credit  is  extended  for  the 
purpose  of  qualifying  for  retirement  and 
death  benefits  tinder  the  State  Employees' 
Retirement  Act. 

Military-service  credit  Is  considered  In  the 
computation  of  service  for  retirement  of 
teachers. 

Officers  or  employees  of  municipal  uilhiy 
districts  shall  be  restored  to  a  position  In 
the  district's  civil-service  system  following 
termination  of  service  in  the  armed  forces. 
Employees  of  public  utilities  acquired  by 
districts  shall  also  be  restored  to  former 
positions. 

Preference  is  extended  to  veterans  and 
widows  of  veterans  in  the  State  civil  serv- 
ice, Including  veterans  of  Worh"  Wars  I  and 
II  (Includes  period  September  16,  1940,  to 
December  7,  1941).  the  Spanish-American 
War.  the  Philippine  Insurrection,  the  B-xer 
Rebellion,  the  Indian  War.  and  the  Civil  War. 
Service  in  any  such  war  In  the  American  Red 
Cross  Nursing  Corps  Is  Included. 

Five-  and  10-polnt  preference  is  extended 
to  veterans  on  entrance  examinations  held 
under  the  State  act. 

Preference  Is  extended  to  veterans  In  ad- 
ministrative and  other  work  under  veterans' 
aid  and  welfare  laws. 

Preference  Is  extended  to  veterans  In 
classification  on  eligible  lists  for  poiicemen 
and  watchmen  under  the  State  Civil  Serv- 
ice Act. 

Preference  is  extended  to  veterans  under 
the  merit  system  applied  to  noncertificated 
employees  in  certain  school  districts. 

Preservation  of  benefits  are  provided  under 
the  County  Employees'  Retirement  Act  of 
1937  whUe  in  the  armed  forces  during  World 
War  n. 

Reentry  is  required  Into  public  office  or 
employment  within  6  months  after  termina- 
tion of  military  service. 

"Rehabilitation"  under  Civil  Service  Act 
and  the  Government  code  means  a  restora- 
tion of  veterans  declared  to  be  10  percent  or 
more  disabled,  cither  physically  or  mentally. 
A  city  officer  may  be  reinstated  upon  dis- 
charge or  release  from  military  service  prior 
to  expiration  of  his  term  of  office. 

Reinstatement  Is  provided  for  county  and 
township  officers  and  employees  within  6 
months  after  termination  of  military  service. 
Reinstatement  of  noncertlfled  school  em- 
ployees may  be  made  within  90  days  after 
termination  of  military  service,  or  within  1 
year  from  date  terminating  present  hos- 
tilities. 

Reinstatement  is  provided  for  public  offi- 
cers and  employees  after  discharge  from 
military  service. 

Renewal  of  credentials  or  certificates  of 
teachers  Is  provided,  both  probationary  and 
permanent,  by  the  commission  of  credentials 
upon  application  within  6  months  after  the 
end  of  World  War  II. 

Retention  of  clvll-servlce  stattis  Is  pro- 
Tided;  restoration  of  positions  with  seniority 
after  military  service  under  the  SUte  Civil 
Service  Act  and  the  Government  code  In- 
cludes those  persons  serving  with  the  Amer- 
ican Red  Cross. 

Classified  and  unclassified  school  employ- 
ees may  be  returned  to  school  service. 

Return  Is  provided  to  public  officers,  depu- 
ties, assistants,  and  employees  to  public  serv- 
ice within  6  months  after  termination  of 
military  service. 

Rights  are  preserved  of  certified  permanent 
school  employees  following  termlnstlon  of 
military  service. 

The  California  Employment  Commission  is 
required  to  operate  and  maintain  a  veterans' 
placement  servlc«. 

The  employer  shall  contribute  for  each 
member  of  the  State  employees'  retirement 
system  who  Is  »»js«nt  In  military  service  and 
who  returns  to  State  service  within  6  months 
after  his  discharge. 

The  Slate  board  of  personnel  may.  in  an 
examination   under  the  State  Cl»U  Servlc* 
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Act  or  under  the  Oovernment  code,  allow 
discretionary  general  or  Individual  prefer- 
ratings  to  permanently  disabled  vet- 
th  service-connected  disability', 
spent  In  the  military  service  during 
llTar  II  shall  not  be  considered  In  com- 
the  3-year  period  during  which  a 
for  reinstatement  after  resignation 
made  under  the  State  Civil  Servlc* 
Government  code. 

ns  may  take  State  civil -service  pro- 
examlnatlons  missed  while  In  the 
orces. 
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received  as  pension  or  other  bene- 
the  United  States  or  from  the  State 
from  execution  or  attachment. 
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Our  (u-eat  American  Heritage — Liberty 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JAMES  P.  KEM 

or  MISSOCRI 

IN  TH  i  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuedau,  May  11  {legislative  day  of 
Monday.  May  10^,  1948 

Mr  KEM.  Mr.  President,  the  Ameri- 
can L  ^^.on  Auxiliary  of  Missouri  each 
year  awards  a  prize  to  the  student  sub- 
mitlinj  the  l)est  essay  on  Americanism. 
Ti-  is  y  ;ar  the  essay  of  Charles  Davis  Mat- 
thfws  [V.  13-year  old  Sikeston.  Mo  .  High 
Schoo   student,  was  awarded  first  place. 

I  ai  i  unanimous  consent  to  have  this 

y  i  ntitled  "Our  Great  American  Her- 

tt««e-|-L.berty."  printed  in  the  Appea- 

the  Record. 

Thete  being  no  objection,  the  essay 
was  oi  dered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follow.^ 

OXm    GXEAT     AMEaiCAN     HCRITACX — LIBEKTT 

(Winn  ng   State   essay    on    Americanism    by 
Charles  D.  Matthews  IV) 

test   Of   any   nation's   government   Is 

by  the  happiness  of  those  who 

urfder  Its  influence.     I  can  think  of  no 

way  to  describe  my  American  heritage 

tell  you  of  my  day.  which  would  be 

a  typical  American  boy. 

up  In  the  morning  In  a  comfortable 

afler  a  night  of  pleasant  dreams  without 

eat  a  hearty  breakfast  and  walk  to 

school. 

e  idtng  citizenship  class  fills  my  first 

This  class  studies  every  form  of  gov- 

t  used  by  the  countries  of  the  world. 

(  ncouraged  to  compare  these  govem- 

wlth  my  own.     The  Junior  Review,  a 

paper   which   our   class  enjoys,   tells 

triithfully  the  news  of  the  world. 

lecond  period  is  for  study.    This  hour 

reading  magazines,  newspapers,  and 

The  more  I  read  and  study,  the  more 

In  a  formula  for  freedom. 

t^Urd  period  Is  Latin.     This  course  Is  a 

(  the  ancient  Roman  customs.     I  find 

n   the  people  wished   for   peaceful 

living. 

y  fourth  hour  class.  English,  I  try  to 

my    speech,    my    wncmg.    and    my 

of  the  literature  of  all  nations. 

tehcher  chooses,  without  prejudice,  the 

masterpieces  of  ancient  and  present-day 
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Havi  ig  enjoyed  a  body-building  lunch,  ob- 
tainab  e  in  America,  I  return  to  school  for 
algebrc  class.  I  study  the  contributions  the 
great  r  lathematiclans  have  made,  not  to  one 
countr ,-.  but  to  nil  the  world. 
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Band  practice  comes  next.  I  learn  to  ex- 
press myself  through  music.  The  Uvea  of  all 
people  through  the  ages  are  pictured  in 
music,  and  I  find  another  way  of  appreci- 
ating my  heritage. 

I  have  a  variety  of  things  to  do  In  the 
afternoon.  The  neighborhood  games  are 
wonderful,  and  It  never  occurs  to  my  friends 
or  me  that  t>ecause  we  may  have  different 
religious  beliefs  or  political  views  we  cannot 
have  fun  together. 

After  dinner  I  may  see  a  movie,  uncen- 
sored  as  to  the  news  of  the  world,  listen  to 
my  choice  of  radio  programs,  or  read.  At 
bedtime  I  may  pray  as  I  wish,  for  I  have 
the  right  to  worship  as  I  believe. 

I  thank  Ood  that  I  live  In  a  country  that 
has  gained  Its  Independence,  a  nation  once 
unheard-of,  which  started  as  a  weak  group 
cf  Colonies  and  became  our  present  Nation 
with  Its  freedom  of  religion,  speech,  assem- 
bly, and  press.  Brave  men  such  as  Wash- 
ington. Madison.  Franklin,  and  many  others. 
rUked  their  lives  that  we  might  have  what 
they  worked  to  attain.  Are  we  going  to  let 
this  great  heritage  slip  from  us?  Most  of 
us  do  appreciate  our  blessings,  for  we  have 
had  liberty  all  our  lives.  Do  we  have  to 
have  liberty  taken  away  from  us  before  we 
can  realize  Its  Importance?  Ood  be  merci- 
ful if  we  do. 


Conditions  in  Palestine 


EXTENSION  CF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  OWEN  BREWSTER 

or    MAINE 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesdaj.  May  11  (legislative  day  of 
Monday.  May  10  >,  1948 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  Mr.  President.  I 
asic  unanimous  consent  that  there  be 
printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record 
an  article  by  Sumner  Welles  entitled 
Partition  Is  a  Fact."  from  the  Washing- 
ton Post  of  this  morninR. 

I  also  ask  that  there  be  printed  an  open 
letter  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  signed  by  a  distinguished  group 
of  Americans,  from  the  Washington  Post 
of  this  morning,  deaUng  with  the  Pales- 
tine problem. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
and  letter  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

New  Palxstine  Stall — PAarmoN  Is  a  Fact 
(By  Sumner  Welles) 

The  extent  of  the  administration's  Inepti- 
tude In  dealing  with  Palestine  seems  to  be 
unlimited. 

The  trusteeship  pJan  proposed  by  the 
United  States  has  fortunately  been  shelved 
by  the  Assembly.  It  would  have  ended  all 
Jewish  hopes  for  Independence.  It  would 
have  prevented  the  resettlement  in  the  Holy 
Land  of  all  but  a  handful  of  Europe's  Jewish 
refugees.  It  would  have  represented  an  ab- 
ject acquiescence  by  the  United  Nations  in 
Arab  aggression.  It  would  have  created  pre- 
cisely that  situation  in  the  Near  East  most 
likely  to  increase  tension  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union. 

Now  the  administration  Is  backing  a  set 
of  British  proposals  which  are  open  to  every 
one  of  these  objections. 

Britain's  most  recent  maneuvers  at  Lake 
Success  require  close  scrutiny. 

Mr.  Creech-Jones'  recommendation  that 
"some  neutral  authority"  be  established  to 
act  for  the  United  Nations  and  to  take  over 
from  the  mandatory  power  on  May  13  until 


such  time  aa  "the  commimitles  can  resolre 
their  conflict  or  the  form  of  future  govern- 
ment be  finally  determined  '  is  merely  fur- 
ther evidence  of  Britain's  Intention  to  sacri- 
fice Jewish  rlghu  In  retvun  for  Arab  sup- 
port. The  proposal  has  already  Included 
the  Assembly's  political  committee  to  rec- 
ommend "a  provisional  regime  for  Pales- 
tine " 

But  plausible  as  the  proposal  may  suptr- 
flclally  seem  to  be.  the  dangers  Inherent  In 
It  would  be  fatal  to  the  hope  for  a  lastlag 
Palestine  settlement. 

The  British  Initiative  Is  Intended  to  pre- 
vent the  partition  plan  from  becoming  eff<c- 
tlve  by  default  when  the  mandate  explrst. 
If  the  maneuver  proves  successful  its  spon- 
sors can  claim,  when  the  Jews  on  May  16  an- 
nounce the  formal  establishment  of  the  In- 
dependent republic  promised  them  by  the 
partition  plan,  that  they  are  acting  In  de- 
fiance of  the  United  Nations. 

The  Soviet  Union  has  made  It  clear  that 
It  will  recognize  the  new  Jewish  state.  P-e- 
sumably  other  propartltlon  countries  will 
take  similar  action.  Will  the  ensuing  deed- 
lock  enhance  the  United  Nations  authority? 
If  this  plan  Is  adopted,  and  no  brief  period 
Is  fixed  for  Its  duration,  we  will  see  an  :tt- 
tempt  to  transform  this  "provisional  reglii.e" 
into  the  same  Anglo-American  condominium 
as  that  contemplated  In  the  trusteeship  plan 
of  the  United  States.  Mr.  Creech-Jones 
urges  that  this  "provisional  regime"  should 
continue  until  the  Arabs  and  Jews  come  to 
an  agreement.  Under  that  restriction  what 
chance  would  there  be  for  the  Jewish  stite 
prnmlsed  by  the  Assembly  last  November ' 

In  all  of  the  sterile  debates  that  have  b<en 
going  on  In  the  Security  Council.  In  the  As- 
sembly's Political  Committee  and  In  the 
Trusteeship  Council  only  one  courageous  and 
realistic  course  has  t)een  recommended 
Australia  and  New  Zealand,  supported  by 
such  other  governments  as  Uruguay  snd 
Guatemala.  Iiulst  that  the  Assembly  shoild 
relentlessly  cut  Its  way  out  of  the  disgra?e- 
ful  dilemma  Into  which  It  has  been  fon-ed 
by  American  folly  and  revert  to  Its  orlgl  lal 
plan  for  the  economic  union  and  partition  of 
Palestine. 

The  moat  urgent  essential  Is  that  Jerusalem 
and  the  other  holy  places  be  safeguarded  by 
United  Nations  authority.  Had  the  United 
States  not  obliged  the  Trusteeship  Council 
2  months  ago  to  postpone  the  completion 
of  the  arrangements  for  a  trusteeship  over 
Jerusalem  with  which  It  had  been  changed 
by  the  partition  resolution,  that  program 
would  now  be  avaUable  to  go  Into  effect  on 
May  15. 

If  a  neutral  authority  in  Palestine  la  re- 
quired as  an  unavoidable  stopgap,  what  more 
logical  authority  could  there  be  than  the 
Palestine  Commission,  set  up  by  the  Assembly 
to  carry  out  the  partition  plan  and  wh  ch. 
despite  every  form  of  obstacle,  has  discharged 
Its  obligations  ably  and  with  marked  devo- 
tion to  the  highest  Interests  of  the  Untied 
Nations? 

If  a  provisional  regime  Is  to  be  set  up  It 
must  have  force  to  back  it.  If  force  Is  avail- 
able for  thU  purpose,  why  should  it  not  be 
equally  available  to  Implement  the  parti- 
tion plan?  In  the  latter  case  a  United  Na- 
tions force  could  obviously  count  upon  the 
support  of  the  Jewish  Army. 

The  Jewish  state  already  exists.  Partition 
has  taken  place.  The  provisional  gov«rn- 
ment  of  the  Jewish  republic  Is  already  fi  nc- 
tlonlng.  All  of  these  steps  have  been  taken 
under  the  provisions  of  the  Assembly's  r.?so- 
lutlon  of  last  November,  and  In  reliance  upon 
the  authority  of  the  United  Nations. 

Yet  our  own  Oovernment.  In  total  disre- 
gard of  the  catastrophic  harm  done  to  the 
United  Nations,  of  the  effect  upon  the  con- 
fidence of  other  nations  in  this  Government's 
faith,  of  the  Increasing  strain  placed  upon 
Soviet- American  relations,  and  of  the  Mtal 
Interests  of  the  Jews,  persists  In  a  series  of 
grotesque   gyrations   which   we  are   told   by 
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Pmfdent  Truman  represent*  an  attempt  to 
help  the  United  Nations  to  find  a  peacefxU 
settlement.  .    »  ., 

The  conclusion  Is  now  Inescapable  that  U 
the  Jewish  commonwealth  BXirvtves  the  ap- 
proachlng  crisis,  and  If  the  Jewish  ref\igees 
eventually  find  s  home  In  Pi.lesllne.  It  will 
be  solely  because  of  the  strength  and  de- 
voUon  or  the  Jewish  people,  and  In  spite  of 
American  poUcy. 


Is  BamsB  Saaoraa  To  Bb  Baas  or  Ukitbd 
8TATB   PoucT   am   PaLBsmnf — Am   Oct 

Lcrrai  TO  the  Fnatman  or  the  Ukiib) 
Statzs 

Mt.  FnsnufT:  On  November  89.  1M7_, 
your  leedershtp  defeated  the  delaying  tactics 
of  the  middle  eastern  section  of  the  BUte 
Department  and  broucht  about  the  decisive 
▼ote  of  the  United  Nations  In  favor  of  par- 
tition with   e<>onomtc  union   in  Palestine. 

On  the  day  following  that  vote,  however, 
the  State  Department  resumed  lU  acUTe 
collaboration  with  the  Brttlsh  Foreign  Ofllce 
to  pre\ent  the  Implementation  ot  that  reso- 
lution. This  was  reflected  hi  the  emljarfo 
on  arms  shipments  to  Palestine  by  the  United 
States  on  December  6;  the  failure  of  the 
State  Department  to  let  the  Arab  states  know 
we  vrould  not  tolerate  their  revolt;  active 
propaganda  by  the  Defense  Department  to 
prove  the  necessity  of  middle  eastern  oil  for 
war  purposes  and  the  danger  that  the  Arabs 
wotiW  cancel  oil  leases;  end  In  the  charge 
of  lack  of  patrlottem  agnlnst  those  who  favor 
partition. 

S«T«tary  of  Defense  Porrestal  has  justi- 
fied the  new  American  appewement  policy  as 
essential  to  preventing  the  csncellatlon  of 
oU  concessions  by  the  Arab  states.  But  the 
facts  are  that  no  Arab  rtilers  have  threatened 
to  cancel  oil  leases;  American  military  ex- 
perts concede  that  middle  eastern  oil  Instal- 
lations could  be  destroyed  almost  overnight 
m  the  event  of  war;  and  there  are  ample 
luideveloped  oil  reserves  In  the  United  States. 
Mexico,  Veneeuela,  Peru.  Colombia,  Brazil, 
and  Argentina,  apart  from  the  enormous 
potential  of  synthetic  oil. 

Actually,  except  for  the  determined  sabo- 
tage of  the  partition  resolution  by  the  Brit- 
ish and  OTir  own  State  Department,  there 
is  nothing  In  the  present  Palestine  situation 
which  was  not  anticipated  last  fall  when  you 
directed  the  American  delegation  to  support 
partition. 

On  October  31  your  represenUtlve.  Her- 
schel  Johnson,  told  correspondents  at  the 
United  Nations  that  If  the  Arabs  resisted 
partition  there  was  no  reason  why  the  Jewish 
state  could  not  be  set  up  and  the  Arab  area 
turned  over  to  the  trusteeship  council.  On 
November  22  he  told  the  Ad  Hoc  Committee 
on  Palestine  of  the  United  Nations,  "We  do 
not  say  we  anUclpate  no  trouble."  On  No- 
vember 25  he  voted  for  the  Inclusion.  In  the 
preamble  of  the  resolution,  a  specification 
that  "the  Security  Council  should  determine 
as  a  threat  to  peace,  breach  of  the  peace,  or 
act  of  aggression.  In  accordance  with  article 
39  of  the  Charter,  any  attempt  to  alter  by 
force  the  settlement  envisaged  by  this  reso- 
lution." On  November  29  he  told  the  final 
session  of  the  General  Assembly.  "If  we  are 
to  effect  through  the  United  Nations  a  solu- 
tion of  this  problem.  It  cannot  be  done  with- 
out the  use  of  the  knife." 

BBITAIN   IS  BEHIND  ACTS  OF   Aa.V3   IXACXJ* 

The  military  and  political  developments  in 
the  Arab  world  are  controlled  by  the  Arab 
Lei«ue  composed  of  the  Governments  of 
Efeypt,  Syria.  Lebanon,  Saudi  Arabia,  Iraq. 
Transjordan.  and  Yemen.  BepresentaUves 
of  the  British  Government  were  present  at 
the  meetings  of  the  Arab  League  where  the 
revolt  was  planned,  and  are  in  continuous 
connection  with  It. 

Within  a  month  after  the  November  29  re»- 
oluUon  the  AratJs  were  encouraged  by  For- 
eign Minister  Bevtn.  of  Gieat  Britain,  to  be- 
lieve tlMt  partition  would  be  supplanted  by 


a  federal  state.  Annwl  shipments  have  been 
continued  by  Britain  to  the  Arab  states  de- 
spite their  known  use  for  Palestine  warfare. 

The  Arab  world  Is  Incapable  of  a  susUlned 
revolt  without  the  acUve  support  oX  the 
western  cations.  Including  moral  encotxrage- 
ment.  military  s'JppUes,  and  training  of 
troops.  That  the  present  revolt  has  taken 
place  IS  due  to  the  direct  encouragement  of 
the  British  Government,  which  is  in  active 
alliance  with  the  Arab  League. 

Since  1945  the  British  Government,  luxAcx 
the  direction  of  Foreign  Minister  Bevln.  has 
resisted  every  American  propotal  for  a  decent 
settlement  of  the  Palestine  question.  This 
was  tiue  In  1&4€  when  he  refused  to  accept 
the  proposal  of  the  Anglo-American  Com- 
mittee, and  your  own.  for  the  admission  into 
Palestine  o(  100,000  Jews.  It  was  true  again 
in  1947  when  he  reXused  to  accept  the 
UNSCOP  report  in  favor  oX  partition. 

BRITISH    OCLJBIXATZXT    C&EATX   CHAOS 

In  1948  the  British  Ooverrunent  has  cielil>- 
erately  created  chaos  in  Palestine  under  the 
pressure  of  which  It  is  trying  to  Ioick  the 
United  States  Government  to  discard  jmuU- 
tlon,  to  appease  the  Arabs,  and  to  secure  Its 
own  continuing  control  In  the  Middle  East. 
For  the  British  Government,  by  arrangement 
with  the  Arab  League,  Is  to  receive  base 
rights  In  Haifa,  the  Negev.  aud  the  GalUee, 
if  partition  Is  shelved  through  one  of  several 
schemes  to  assure  Arab  dominance  lu  the 
whole  of  Palestine. 

BBITISH  PLOT  AGAINST  THE  DNnXO  NATIONS  AND 
PABTTTION 

The  British  plot  against  the  United  Nations 
decision  on  Palestine  Is  revealed  In  the  .secret 
documents  of  British  Military  Intelligence  In 
Palestine  and  the  Middle  East.  These  have 
been  Incorporated  In  a  memorandum  sub- 
mitted to  the  United  Nations  and  to  you  on 
April  80  by  the  nation  asoclates.  Ttiis 
memorandum  proves  that: 

1.  Representatives  of  the  British  Govern- 
ment attended  the  meeting  of  the  Arab 
League  where  the  Arab  revolt  waf  first 
planned,  and  that  the  British  representative 
in  Egypt.  Brig.  P.  A.  Clayton,  regularly  at- 
tends the  meetings  of  the  Arab  League. 

2.  The  British  first  suggested  the   use  of 
"volunteers"  in  the  Arab  Invasion  of  Pales-" 
tine,  liwtead  of  the  oflkrial  armies  of  the  Arab 
states,  as  a  direct  means  of  avoiding  United 
Nations  action  to  ctirb  them. 

3  British  Intelligence  Is  avcare  of  every 
move  of  the  Invading  forces  in  Palestine, 
but  the  British  representatives  have  not  in- 
formed the  United  Nations. 

4.  The  British  in  Palestine  have  sent  mes- 
sages to  Arab  leaders  requesting  them  to  ask 
the  Invaders  to  be  as  unobtrusive  as  passible. 

5.  In  the  opinion  of  British  MlUtary  In- 
telligence the  Arab  Invaders  have  served  as 
a  pacifying  and  stabilising  force. 

6.  The  Arabs  have  Instructions  not  to  at- 
tack the  British. 

7.  The  British.  In  allowing  10.000  foreign 
invaders  to  enter  Palestine,  have  condoned 
aggression. 

8.  Units  of  the  Arab  Legion  have  been  de- 
liberately retained  In  Palestine  In  order  to 
coerce  the  Jews. 

9.  As  far  back  as  February  13.  the  British 
knew  of  the  plan  of  King  Abdullah  ol  Trmns- 
Jordan  to  march  Into  Palestine;  ard  that. 
under  pnst  and  current  treaties,  Abdullah's 
Arab  Legion,  trained,  armed,  and  financed 
by  the  British,  could  not  move  without  Bril- 
ls''i   knowledge   and   consent. 

10.  The  British  have  admitted  IntD  Pales- 
tine Arabs  of  known  Nad  alleglaju:e  and 
training  and  Nasi  prisoners  of  w^r  In  com- 
mar.d  of  attacking  units. 

BBrriER    BCUBEKATCLT    DCSTBOT    ASSKtS    OV 
PALSSTINS 

Further,  the  Nation  Associates  Mftmoran- 
dum  reveals  that: 

The  Palestine  administration  of  tie  Brit- 
ish Government  Is  Involved  in  an  a:vantaed 


dissipation  of  the  aesets  of  the  cotintry  m 
the  determination  that  there  should  be  a 
vacuum  and  chaos  at  the  end  of  the  mandate. 

An  artificial  deficit  has  been  created. 

The  Jews  have  been  landlocked  by  the 
turning  over  of  two  railroads  connecting  with 
the  outside  world  to  Egypt  and  Transjordan. 
,  A  deliberate  break -down  at  central  author- 
Ity  has  been  undertjiken  as  part  of  the  Brit- 
ish move  to  create  chaos. 

BRITISH   MIUTABT   BIGHTS  W   PALESTINl 

Laws  have  been  drafted  which  would  guar- 
antee British  rights  In  perpetuity  to  miliury 
bases  and  control  of  land,  rail,  and  sea  con- 
nections to  the  Middle  East. 

FABTITION  IS  A  FACT 

Despite  British  sabotage,  the  Arab  revolt, 
and  Jewish  reprisals,  partition  Is  a  fact. 

Dr.  Pablo  Azcarate,  head  of  the  advance 
party  of  the  United  Nations  Palestine  Com- 
mission, on  his  return  from  Jerusalem  a 
fortnight  ago,  reported  that  partition  was  In 
effect  and  could  not  be  overthrown. 

The  truce  commission  of  the  United  Na- 
tions has  reported  that  the  Jewish  Agency 
has  taken  over  suspended  governmental  ac- 
tivities as  the  British  withdraw  and  is  func- 
tioning effectively  In  spite  of  constant 
warfare. 

Resisting  with  remarkable  courage  the  war 
of  nerves  being  waged  against  them,  and 
Arab  assault,  the  Haganah  has  occupied  the 
key  points  In  almost  the  whole  area  awarded 
the  Jewt^h  state  by  the  United  Nations. 
Jewish  authorities  have  taken  over  most  of 
the  services.  More  Impressive  still,  they 
have  set  up  an  agency  to  saf  egtiard  the  prop- 
erties of  Arabs  fleeing  from  towns  and  vil- 
lages taken  over  by  the  Jews.  Arab  busi- 
nesses are  managed  wherever  possible,  vine- 
yards and  farms  are  being  attended,  and 
produce  used,  but  the  assets  are  conserved 
for  the  legal  Arab  owpers.  Kot  the  United 
Nations,  but  the  Jews,  themselves,  have  Im- 
plemented the  United  Nations  decision. 

A    MINaSAL   PS06KAM   POS   PAUEBTINS 

Is  British  sabotage.  Mr.  President,  to  be 
permitted  to  serve  as  the  basis  of  United 
States  poUcy  on  Palestine? 

The  press  of  the  United  SUtes  and  leading 
American  spokesmen  for  the  democratic  way 
of  life  are  unanimous  in  declaring  the  pres- 
ent reversal  of  our  policy  Is  without  justifica- 
tion, an  attack  on  the  prestige  of  the  United 
States,  a  threat  to  the  authority  of  the  United 
Nations,  and  a  peril  to  peace  and  security  In 
the  Middle  East  and  In  the  world  at  large. 

You.  Mr.  President,  have  continued  to  en- 
dorse partition.  The  resolution  of  November 
29  still  stands.  Justice,  honor,  practicality, 
all  demand  a  new  directive  by  you  to  instire 
Its  implementation. 

A  minimal  prtjgram  should  be: 

United  States  recognition  of  the  Jewish 
state  on  May  15  at  the  mandate's  end. 

A  loan  to  that  state. 

Trusteeship  for  the  Arab  areas  of  Palestine 
pending  the  creation  of  an  Arab  government. 

A  general  embargo  on  the  shipment  of  arms 
to  the  states  comprising  the  Arab  league. 

A  recommendation  to  the  Secvirlty  Council 
to  recognize  that  aggression  of  the  Arab 
states  !s  a  threat  to  peace. 

RecogTiltlon  of  Haganah  and  supi^ylng  of 
arms  to  It. 

The  will  to  carry  through  parUtlon  thus 
demonstrated  by  the  United  States  can  put 
an  end  to  Arab  gangsterism.  British  sabotage. 
It  will  also  safeguard  the  authority  of  the 
United  Nations  and  lay  the  foundations  tea 
a  more  lasting  peace.  To  do  less,  to  yield  to 
Arab  blackmail.  Is  to  destroy  the  moral 
foundaticxis  on  which  otir  country  Is  built. 
Henxt  a.  ATKisraoN. 
Babiixt  C.  Cbum. 


FUBA  KBCHwrr, 

Philip  Mtibsat. 
James  G.  Pattom. 

T.  O.  TBACXBST. 
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The  Pjlace  of  Small  Business  in  Repre- 
sentative Government 


IfXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  PHILLIPS 

or  CAuroaNiA 
IN  T^E  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATTVES 

Monday.  May  10,  1948 

Mr.     PHILUPS    of    California.     Mr 
Speak  T.    the    National    Federation    of 


Bu-siness,   Inc..   has   just   Issued. 


throu(  h  Its  Washington  ofBce.  a  state 
ment  hat  should  have  the  attention  of 
•rery  Member  of  the  Congress.  I  have 
receivi  d  a  copy  through  the  courtesy  of 
Mr.  Ceorge  J.  Burger,  director  of  the 
Wa.shi  igton  office,  and  I  am  glad  to  have 
It.  an(  under  permission  to  extend  my 
remar  :s  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record.  I 
shall  (iffer  the  statement  In  full,  to  in- 
clude the  text  of  a  message  from  the 
presid  ?nt  of  the  federation.  Mr.  C.  Wil- 
son Harder. 

I  do  not  need  to  teL  you.  Mr.  Speaker, 
what  he  Federation  of  Small  Business 
has  done,  and  Is  still  doing,  to  protect 
small  )UBliie8ses  in  the  United  States.  It 
Is  a  ve  7  necessary  Job.  I  havp  reason  for 
saying  that.  In  the  year  1942.  the  year 
before  I  came  to  the  Congress.  I  was  a 
membi  'r  of  the  State  sen  \te  in  California. 

Tha :  year,  the  senate  appointed  an 
Interiri  committee  of  two  members.  I 
was  tlie  Republican  member;  Senator 
Robert  W.  Kenny,  later  attorney  gen- 
eral o:  California,  was  the  Democratic 
memb<  r.  We  were  told  to  find  out  what 
should  be  done  to  gear  California  into 
the  war  program,  then  starting.  We  had 
no  id(a  that  this  investigation  would 
take  u;  into  nearly  every  county  in  Cali- 
fornia, nor  that  it  would  keep  us  busy 
all  yet  r.  Certainly  we  had  no  idea  it 
would  bring  us  a  medal  for  services  on 
the  hoi  ae  front.  The  medal  Is  not  impor- 
tant now.  It  Is  Important  that  the  rea- 
son Wf  got  It  was  because  of  the  com- 
mittee s  work  to  encourage  the  grouping 
of  sms  11  businesses,  so  that  they  could 
contra  t.  as  a  group,  with  the  Govern- 
■HBt  or  war  production.  To  me.  the 
Import  ince  of  the  effort.  Mr.  Speaker. 
went  teyond  the  benefits  to  the  small- 
business  men  and  women  who  were  in- 
volved. I  had  l)een  in  Germany  in  1935 
and  in  1937.  the  latter  year  as  a  member 
of  a  United  States  delegation,  and  I  was 
convin  ed  then,  as  I  am  now.  that  one  of 
the  me  :hods  used  by  the  amiable  artisan 
from  Austria,  Herr  Schickelgruber,  to 
sieze  control  of  Germany,  was  to  en- 
courag  ?  big  industries,  and  to  eliminate 
by  a  process  of  attrition,  small,  inde- 


pendent businesses,  the  little  workshops 
of  Germany,  just  as  centralized  govern- 
ment In  the  United  States  is  evidently 
tryin?  to  build  up  big  industry,  at  the 
expense  of  small  business. 

Mr.  Speaker,  you  do  not  need  to  ask 
why  such  a  policy  should  exist.  It  is  evi- 
dent on  its  face.  If  business  can  be  en- 
larged, and  great  Industries  and  great 
combinations  fostered,  then  little  busi- 
ness must  Join  big  business  or  die.  When 
there  is  no  longer  a  free.  Independent, 
and  prosperous  small  business  it  Is  only 
a  matter  of  time  before  centralized  gov- 
ernment— under  any  name,  fascism, 
communism,  socialism,  or  the  New 
Deal — which  was  old  in  the  days  of  Rome 
and  Greece,  there  was  nothing  new 
about  it— can  take  control  of  a  nation. 

The  evidence  is  In  the  release  of  the 
Federation  of  Small  Business.  Small 
bastness  represented  97.8  percent  of  the 
business  of  America  in  1946.  I  mean 
little  businesses,  which  have  500  or  fewer 
employees.  In  1943  this  group  received 
22  percent  of  the  Government's  business; 
the  Government  being  at  that  time  the 
largest  contractor.  In  spite  of  that  low 
figure.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  committee,  head- 
ed by  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Missouri  (Mr.  PLOEsral— the  House 
Small  Business  Committee— has  just  re- 
ported that  in  the  first  2  months  of  1948 
this  same  group,  the  small  business 
group,  the  backbone  of  American  Inde- 
pendence and  security,  had  only  7  per- 
cent of  the  business  from  the  Federal 
Government. 

Mr.  Harder,  in  the  statement  sent  me 
by  Mr.  Burger,  says: 

Government  U  111  serving  the  national  In- 
terests by  slighting  the  small-business  man. 

I  go  a  little  further.  I  say  that  gov- 
ernment. Intentionally  or  unintentional- 
ly, is  helping  destroy  this  Nation;  is  help- 
ing destroy  representative  government 
under  the  Republic,  by  slighting  the 
small-business  man.  I  am  indebted  to 
Mr.  Burger  and  Mr.  Harder  for  the  re- 
lease which  now  follows. 

C.  W.  Harder,  president  of  the  National 
Federation  of  Small  Business,  today.  May 
6.  1948.  called  on  President  Truman  and 
congressional  leaders  of  both  major  political 
parties — Senators  Vandenbebc  and  Barklxt, 
Speaker  Mmtin,  and  Congressman  Rat- 
BXTut—tor  fuller  use  of  small  Independent 
business  productive  facUltlea  In  Government 
procurement  for  foreign  aid  and  national  de- 
fense. Mr  Harder  s  request  was  occasioned 
by  a  staff  report  of  Representative  Waltii  C. 
Ploescs  s  House  Small  Business  Committee, 
which  disclosed  that,  during  the  first  2 
months  of  1948.  but  7  percent  (by  dollar 
volume)  of  all  Army  supply  contracts 
awarded  were  given  to  smaller  firms,  firms 
employing  under  500  wage  earners. 

Mr.  Harder  called  attention  to  a  report  by 
the  Smaller  War  Plants  Corporation  (Eco- 
nomic Concentration  and  World  War  II). 
made  In  1946  for  the  Senate  Small  Business 
Committee,  which  showed  that  smaller  firms 
accounted  for  97.8  percent  of  all  United 
States  manufacturers:  that  In  1943  these 
firms  received  about  22  percent  of  Govern- 
ment defense  procurement.  He  said  that 
the  difference  between  the  wartime  22  per- 
cent and  the  present  7  percent  may  Indicate 
a  preference  In  certain  quarters  of  Govern- 
ment for  giant  enterprise.  He  warned  that 
continuation  of  present  procurement  prac- 
tice will  further  strengthen  concentrated 
businesaes.    In  support  of  thla  statement,  be 


referred  to  a  declaration  In  the  Smaller  War 
Planu  Corporation  study  that  the  Incrtasea 
In  concentration  which  took  place  during 
the  war  were  due  largely  to  the  distribution 
of  the  great  bulk  of  the  war  contracts  to  a 
small  number  of  great  firms. 

He  pointed  to  the  Increasing  Importance 
of  Government  procurement  to  the  bus:ness 
community.  In  1939,  he  said.  Government 
expenditures  for  the  Army  and  Navy  (there 
was  no  Item  of  foreign  relief  In  the  bucget) 
amounted  to  about  1  percent  of  the  national 
Income,  while  In  1949  they  are  likely  tc  ap- 
proach fully  10  percent  of  a  national  income 
about  2',  times  greater  than  the  Nation 
produced  10  years  ago.  The  small  bus  new 
Ikhare  of  these  expenditures,  he  declared,  U 
negligible. 

From  a  national  defense  standpoint  Mr. 
Harder  said.  Government  is  111  serving  the 
national  Interest  by  slighting  the  small -l)U8l- 
ne«8  man.  He  asserted  and  In  support  of  his 
assertion  referred  to  recent  statemenvs  of 
Generals  Elsenhower  and  Bradley,  that  the 
present  "cold  war"  may  erupt  Into  a  "hot 
war."  He  said  that  such  an  eventuality 
would  find  the  Nation  In  need  of  a:i  its 
productive  facilities,  but  "If  present  pro-rure- 
ment  policies  are  followed  It  seems  app.u-ent 
that  we  will  enter  any  fray  lacking  a  good 
part  of  our  present  productive  potential." 
He  recalled  that.  In  early  1941,  Republican 
and  Eiemocratlc  Congressmen  were  a,;reed 
that  total. national  defense  could  be  achieved 
only  after  Congress  and  the  admlnlstritlon 
had  done  everything  In  their  power  "to  orlng 
Into  being  the  ikUl.  the  efficiency,  anti  the 
administrative  and  executive  ability  of  the 
small -business  men  of  our  whole  cout.try." 

Mr.  Harder  charged  the  Government  with 
involving  itJielf  In  a  seeming  contradiction  In 
appropriating  large  sums  of  money  to  protect 
small  business  InteresU.  yet  at  the  same  time 
permitting  the  award  of  supply  con'racts 
In  such  manner  as  to  strengthen  and  pro- 
mote concentration  In  business. 

■  We  do  not  charge,  in  the  absence  of 
detailed  proof,  that  Government  agrncles 
are  not  employing  all  possible  measures  tc 
assure  equitable  placement  of  supply  con- 
tracts With  smaller  enterprise."  Mr.  Harder 
said.  "But  we  do  say,  emphatically,  that 
need  for  Immediate  Investigation  of  supply 
contract  placement  Is  definitely  Indicated. 
And  ve  do  say  that  if  it  Is  determined  that 
smaller  firms  are  receiving  Inequitable  treat- 
ment, all  possible  steps  must  be  taken  to 
correct  the  situation.  It  Is  obvious  that 
Government  can  accomplish  now  (In  the  di- 
rection of  utUlzlng  small  buslnes  facilities) 
at  least  as  much  as  was  accomplUhed.  ac- 
cording to  the  Smaller  War  Plants  CorjMDra- 
tlon  study,  during  the  war.  It  Is  equally 
obvious  that  with  the  lessons  of  the  last 
war  so  readily  available,  and  with  the  rr  eth- 
ods  of  integrating  small  business  Into  the 
effort  so  clearly  indicated,  that  even  more 
can  be  accomplished  now  than  was  accom- 
plished then." 

Following  is  the  text  of  Mr.  Harler's 
message: 

"The'small.  Independent  business  members 
of  the  National  Federation  of  Small  Business 
are  deeply  concerned  over  a  recent  suff  report 
of  Representative  Waltei  C.  Ploesek  s  H:use 
Small  Business  Committee  that  during  the 
first  2  months  of  1948  but  7  percent  (by 
dollar  volume)  of  Army  supply  contracts 
awarded  to  business  firms  were  awardel  to 
smaller  firms,  firms  employing  under  600 
wage  earners. 

"In  thU  connection,  attention  Is  ctlled 
to  the  fact  that  a  Smaller  War  Plants  <^r- 
poratlon  Study  (Economic  Concentration  and 
World  War  U).  prepared  In  1946  for  the 
Senate  Small  Business  Committee,  shewed 
that  smaller  firms  represented  97.8  penrent 
of  all  manufacturing  concerns  In  the  United 
States;  that  these  firms  received  (in  n»43) 
about  22  percent  of  all  Government  sujjply 
contracts  (exclusive  of  subcontract*  awaided 
them  by  big  business  prune  contractors). 
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"We  believe  the  difference  between  the 
wartime  22  percent  small  business  share  and 
the  present  7  percent  peacetime  small  busi- 
ness share  may  be  tremendously  significant — 
that  It  may  Indicate  the  presence  In  certain 
quarters  of  Government  of  a  tendency  to 
cater  to  giant  enterprise.  Here  we  call  your 
attention  to  a  recent  statement  of  one  of 
our  prominent  small  manufacture  mem- 
bers— a  gentleman  who  has  had  long  and 
Intimate  experience  with  big  business  and 
with  Government  In  its  relations  with  the 
business  fraternity,  who  said:  "The  method 
of  procurement  which  the  "bigs  "  In  Army 
and  Navy  prefer  to  use  Is  to  make  out,  for 
Instance,  one  set  of  blueprints  for  one  or 
two  large  concerns,  rather  than  to  make 
out  100  (T  even  1.000  blueprints  for  smaller 
manufacturers." 

"The  great  danger  In  the  current  situation 
was  ably  described  by  the  Smaller  War  Plants 
Corporation  when.  In  the  same  study.  It 
stated:  "The  Increases  In  concentration  which 
took  place  during  the  war  were  due  largely 
to  the  distribution  of  the  great  bulk  of  the 
war  contracts  to  a  small  number  of  great 
firms.  It  was  the  distribution  of  nearly 
$200,000,000,000  of  prime  supply  contracts 
which  was  the  key  to  the  control  of  produc- 
tive resources  during  the  war.  •  •  • 
Companies  obtaining  prime  contracts  se- 
cured thereby  the  Instruments  of  economic 
power.  They  received  money  In  the  form  of 
substantial  profiU  for  the  production  of 
goods,  they  were  granted  priorities  and  allot- 
ments for  needed  materials,  parts,  compo- 
nents, and  so  forth.  And.  furthfir  than  this, 
they  were  granted  the  power  of  determining 
how  much  of  these  priorities  and  allotments 
should  be  passed  down  to  subcontractors, 
who  and  how  many  the  subcontractors  should 
be.  and  how  much  of  the  allocations  each 
should  receive." 

"Admitted  Is  the  fact  that  this  Nation  is 
not  now  In  the  middle  of  a  war,  that  Its 
economy  Is  not  now  as  dependent  on  Gov- 
ernment supply  contracts  as  It  was  during 
the  war.     Still  expenditures  for  foreign  re- 
lief and  rehabilitation  and  for  national  de- 
fense—which   may    extend    over    a    greater 
number  of  years  than  Is  now  expected— are 
relatively  greater   than   In   any  other  non- 
war  period  In  our  history.     Consider  that  In 
1939.  a  prewar  peacetime  year.  Government 
expenditures   for   the   Army   and    the   Navy 
amounted  to  about  $864,411,473  out  of  a  total 
national  Income  of  about  $72,532,000,000  and 
a  Government  budget  of  about  $5,164,824,000. 
In   1949.  Government  expenses  for  national 
defense  will  approximate  $14,000,000,000.  and 
for  foreign  relief  and  rehabilitation  will  ap- 
proximate $5,000,000,000.  out  of  a  total  na- 
tional Income  of  about  $200,000,000,000  and 
a    Government    budget    of    about    $40,000,- 
.  000.000.     Thus.  In  1939  about  1  percent  of  the 
national  income  went  for  maintenance  of  the 
defense  establishment;  today  about  10  per- 
cent of  a  national  income  that  Is  about  two 
and  one-half  times  greater  Is  going  for  for- 
eign aid  and  for  national  defense.     In  1939, 
about  17  percent  of  the  Government  budget 
was    allocated    to    national    defense;    today 
about  60  percent  of  a  Government  budget 
that  Is  almost  eight  times  greater  Is  going  for 
foreign  aid  and  national  defense.     This  does 
not  take  into  account  the  possibility  of  re- 
establishment  of  peacetime  "lend  leasing"  of 
armaments   now    reported    under    consider- 
ation. 

"Our  point  here  it  that  business  today  Is 
more  dependent  on  governmental  supply  con- 
tracts than  at  any  other  period  In  our  peace- 
time history,  that  Indications  are  that  small 
enterprUe  is  receiving  a  relatively  very  small 
share  of  these  contracU.  To  Illustrate  the 
Importance  of  this  vast  peacetime  Govern- 
ment purchasing  program  we  call  your  at- 
tention to  two  recent  reports.  The  first  re- 
fers to  b  division  of  one  of  the  major  auto- 
makers who  (so  It  is  said)  has  cut  deliveries 
of  new  cars  to  its  dealers  because  It  has 
turned  over  one  of  Its  plants  to  production 
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for  Government  procurement.  The  second 
refers  to  a  major  rubber  manufacturer  who 
(so  it  is  said)  has  turned  an  entire  tire 
plant  over  to  the  manufacture  of  tires  and 
tubes  for  Government  purchase. 

"In  face  of  these  conditions,  the  snialler- 
buslness  man  capable  of  contributing  to  the 
relief  and  defense  preparedness  progiam  la 
finding  It  Increasingly  difficult  to  come  by 
raw  materials  for  manufacture.  His  market- 
Is  cut.  He  Is  caught  In  the  vise  of  rising 
costs  ( or  costs  that  are  not  lowering) .  When 
he  turns  to  Government  as  a  potential  mar- 
ket, he  finds  that  2.2  percent  of  the  manu- 
facturing firms,  the  giant  concerns  employ- 
ing over  500  wage  earners  each,  are  re<-elvlng 
93  percent  (by  dollar  volume)  of  all  Army 
defense  supply  contracts. 

"As  this  Nation  enters  further  Into  the  cur- 
rent 'cold  war,"  which  General  Elsenhower 
stated  recently  might  at  any  time  become  a 
•hot  war'  (a  viewpoint  which  General  Bradley 
apparently  shares),  this  situation  miy  well 
become  worse.  If  a  'hot  war'  should  ensue, 
this  Nation  will  need  the  total  facilities  of 
all  business  to  see  It  through  to  success— but 
if  present  procurement  policies  are  followed 
It  seems  apparent  that  we  will  enter  the  fray 
lacking  a  good  part  of  our  present  production 
potential.  In  this  connection,  we  are  struck 
by  the  similarity  of  conditions  In  the  field 
of  Government  procurement  today  wH.h  those 
that  existed  Just  before  the  last  war.  Small 
enterprise  then  was  all  but  frozen  out  of 
Government  supply  contracts,  and  li;  wasn't 
until  after  the  administration  and  the  Con- 
gress recognized  the  problem  and  took  posi- 
tive steps  to  remedy  It  that  smaller  firms 
were  allowed  to  contribute  their  share  to  the 
defense  effort. 

"In  this  connection  we  are  struck  filso  by  a 
seeming  contradiction  In  Government  effort. 
On  the  one  hand.  Government  states  as  pol- 
icy that  small  business— which  Is  recognized 
as  the  bedrock  of  our  democratic  way  of  life 
and  which,  by  testimony  of  both  business 
and  Government  officials,  contrlbut.Kl  much 
of  the  success  of  our  past  war  effort — Is  to 
be  assured  equal  opportunity  to  succeed.  To 
this  end  there  have  been  established  In  the 
Congress  small  business  committees;  to  this 
end  there  has  been  recommended  by  the 
President  and  approved  by  the  Confess  the 
largest  appropriations  ever  for  a  vigorous 
antitrust  and  antlmonopoly  program.  On 
the  other  hand.  Government  awarding  of 
procurement  supply  contracts  contributes  to 
the  further  up-bulldlng  and  strengthening 
of  monopolistic  business  concenlra:ion. 

"We  do  not  charge.  In  the  absence  of  de- 
tailed proof,  that  Government  agencies  are 
not  employing  all  possible  measures  to  as- 
sure equitable  placement  of  supply  contracts 
with  smaller  enterprise.  But  we  do  say,  em- 
phatically, that  need  for  Immediate  Investi- 
gation of  supply  contract  placement;  is  defi- 
nitely Indicated,  and  we  do  say  that  If  It  Is 
determined  that  smaller  firms  are  receiving 
Inequitable  treatment,  all  possible  steps 
must  be  taken  to  correct  the  situation. 

"It  Is  obvious  that  Government  can  ac- 
complish now— In  the  direction  of  utilizing 
small-business  facilities— at  least  as  much  as 
was  accomplished,  according  to  the  Smaller 
War  Plants  Corporation  study,  during  the 
war.  It  Is  equally  obvious  that  with  the  les- 
sons of  the  last  war  so  readily  available,  and 
with  the  methods  of  Integrating  small  busi- 
ness Into  the  effort  so  clearly  indicated,  that 
even  more  can  be  accomplished  now  than  was 
accomplished  then. 

"In  conclusion,  we  call  your  attention  to 
the  fact  that  as  far  back  as  early  1941.  on 
the  eve  of  the  last  war,  many  Republican 
and  Democratic  Congressmen  were  agreed 
that  total  national  defense  could  be  achieved 
only  after  Congress  and  the  administration 
had  done  everything  in  their  power  to  bring 
into  being  the  skill,  the  efficiency,  and  the 
administrative  and  executive  ability  of  the 
small -bu.slness  men  of  the  whole  country. 
This  they  did  after  much  travail.  This  ap- 
parently is  not  being  done  today." 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HERMAN  P.  EBERHARTER 

or  FENNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  11,  1948 

Mr.  EBERHARTER.    Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  article  ^ 
from  the  Christian  Science  Monitor  of 
May  3.  1948: 

House  Baks  PrnsLtc  From  Heabinc»  on  Traos 

Agreements 

(By  Neal  Stanford) 

Washington. — Hearings  on  extension  of  the 
Reciprocal  Trade  AgreemenU  Act  opened 
today. 

With  the  public  barred. 

The  press  barred. 

Advocates  of  the  measure  grudgingly  »d« 
mltted. 

House  Ways  and  Means  Committee  bear- 
ings limited  to  6  days. 

Explaining  this  unusual  procedure.  Rep- 
resentative Bertrand  W.  Gearhart  (Repub- 
lican), of  California,  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee holding  the  hearings,  said: 

"I  cannot  see  t>"at  any  useful  purpose 
would  be  served  jr^y  listening  to  spoke-men 
for  a  bunch  of  ladles'  sewing  societies  read- 
ing statements  on  the  legislation  by  the  State 
Department." 

advocates  barred 

However.  It  Is  not  only  ladles'  sewing  so- 
cieties that  Mr.  Gearhaht  has  worked  to  keep 
from  testifying  at  these  secret  streamlined 
proceedings.  For  example,  the  well-known 
National  Foreign  Trade  Council  was  denied 
time  to  defend  the  program,  but  received  a 
last-minute  reprieve  due  to  the  Intercession 
of  Representative  Robert  L.  Doughton  (Dem- 
ocrat), of  North  Carolina.  From  a  list  of 
those  scheduled  to  testify,  it  appears  that 
only  critics  of  the  program  are  willingly  be- 
ing allowed  to  take  the  stand. 

The  following  discloses  the  rejection  form 
that  Mr.  Gearhart  Is  sending  to  those  asking 
time  to  testify  who  are  known  advocates  of 
the  program. 

"If  you  will  but  glance  at  your  calendar  and 
note  the  expiration  date  of  June  12,  you  wUl 
appreciate  how  utterly  impossible  It  Is  for 
the  subcommittee  to  hold  extensive  full-dress 
hearings  on  the  proposal  to  extend  the  Trade 
Agreements  Act.  The  Senate  Is  entitled  to 
have  as  much  time  as  we  consume  In  the 
House  In  which  to  determine  Its  course. 

"IX  the  State  Department  witnesses  had 
returned  to  the  United  States  prior  to  March 
1  after  their  long  absence  In  Geneva  and 
Havana,  a  different  situation  would  have  con- 
fronted us,  but  at  this  moment  the  Congress 
Is  up  against  the  guns.  For  this  reason,  only 
acknowledged  experts  In  foreign  trade  can  be 
heard.  If  any  legislation  Is  to  be  enacted,  it 
must  be  in  the  Senate  by  May  15." 

FOR  the  RECOSO 

"As  chairman  of  the  subcoimnlttee  I  would 
be  very  glad  Indeed  to  present  to  the  subcom- 
mittee and  have  Incorporated  In  the  record 
any  statement  that  you  might  care  to  pre- 
sent.   Your  Interest  is  appreciated." 

Boiled  down,  what  Mr.  Gearhart  has  been 
telling  various  supporters  of  the  act  who 
wished  to  testify: 

1.  It  Is  the  SUte  Departments  fault  that 
hearings  have  to  be  limited  to  6  days.  If  the 
Department's  experts  had  not  been  in  Geneva 
and  Havana  negotiating  a  world  trade  clxar- 
ter  and  tariff  agreements,  hearings  could  have 
been  started  earlier. 
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newspaper  tbls  week  end  tbat 
declared:  fHot  tn  a  ICBg  tfane  bae  •  eoogres- 
akmal  bod  f  shown  taei  ngant  for  pQbile  optn- 
or  tof  the  traditional  American  proce- 
toi  Important  matters  of  this 
Tbe  Booaa  Ways  and  Meana 
Cnnmltte^  oofht  to  fH  down  oC  Ha  b%li 
boffw  and  reaanaber  tbnft  tbla  la 
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of  Illinois.     Mr.  SpeaJter.  ofi 

194«.  the  Senators  and  Repre- 

In  CoogrcBs  from  the  States 

and  Nebraska  assembled  at  the 

HoUl  In  Ihe  Capital  City  for 

of  dtaciiMtng  with  the  offl- 

Slfln  National  Watch  Ca. 

extensive  plans  in   both  of 

a  serious  prohiem  which 

the  Jeweled   watth   industry 

Uikited  SUtes.    At  that  Uaic  w« 

pri^leffed  to  hear  an  adifcew  tj 


Mr.  T.  Albert  Potter,  chairman  of  the 
Ixjard  of  directors  of  the  Elgin  National 
Watch  Co..  which  address  clearly  and 
succinctly  revealed  a  condition  that  han- 
dicaps this  American  industry  to  the  ad- 
vantage of  its  foreign  competitors.  Here 
Is  an  American  industry,  emplosring 
American  labor,  paying  American  wages, 
aiming  to  sell  an  American  prodtxt  to 
the  American  people.  It  desires  no 
special  favors,  it  requests  no  stifling  of 
competition.  It  seeks  no  monopoly  In 
bualneaa.  The  American  Congres.^.  in  the 
legislation  soon  to  be  cooskkred  for  th« 
exUotioo  of  reciprocal  trade  agree- 
ments, can  accord  to  this  industry  the 
fstr  treatment  it  dswrvss.  Believing 
that  an  Members  of  OomrreM  win  be  in- 
lersstcd  In  the  facts  as  revealed  by  Mr. 
Potter  In  his  addreu  on  April  27.  I  in- 
clude It  herewith  in  my  remarks: 


*«•  TN>  WSTCW 


It  le  not  my  porpew  as  CMi  meeting  to  gtve 
you  an  harangue  on  the  subject  of  the  re- 
ciprocal trade- agreements  progrem.  But 
tbe  act  la  about  to  be  reconsidered  and  it 
seeiMd  an  approprtate  time  to  peaa  our  rlews 
o»  to  you.  wtko.  I  know  take  pride  tn  tbla 
eaaential  Induatry.  and  ita  8.300  employees 
la  your  Statca. 

Flrat.  I  want  to  auike  one  thing  perfectly 
Tbat  tbe  American  watch  manufac- 
turing Induatry  Is  efficient  tn  lU  manufac- 
tuffbig  opeTalltms  and  terhniqiiea  I  know. 
tnm  personal  obeervatlons  of  the  Swlsa  fac- 
torlee  which.  untU  tbe  war  Interfered.  I 
made  a  practice  ot  visiting  about  once  a  sear. 
cnjK  per  captu  productlaa  la.  to  our  bettef. 
for  comparable  msrrbanrtlse.  greater  per 
man-bour.  We  uae.  in  conoection  with  our 
own  rcaearch  department.  Mellon  InautuU. 
Battelle  Mnaorlai  Institute  and  tba  Uilnoto 
Inet*mte  of  Tecbnotogy  to  eonetantly  Im- 
peoee  oiw  wet  bode  and  production.  I  suesa 
tfeli  tm  seONWIi  the  fact  tbat  the 
iudusUj  bae  doae  ererytbing  it  can  to 
tbe  illflt  I  sute  In  coat  of  manufactiirlog 
watch  moveaaents  here  and  abroad,  and  te 
not  trytng  to  hide  brbind  a  tang  wall. 

The  1930  Tariff  Act  peovlded  thla 
with  a  schedule  of  speetti 
dutlce  which  falrty  wvU  refSeeted..  at  tbat 
tiae.  tbe  difference  in  tbe  cuet  at  produc- 
tion of  watch  aoweaewie  here  and  abroad. 
Evea  If  thoee  ratee  were  still  tn  effect,  tbey 
would  not  be  aa  adequate  today  as  tbey  were 
then  becauae  ot  tbetr  being  spcctilc.  snd 
beeaoee  tbe  cost  of  pMAartteo  baa  rtaen  tn 
both  eowatrVs.  here  sowewhaa  more  dollar- 
wlee  than  in  ireHiiland.  Bowcver.  tba 
trade  egreemeiit  or  ISM  with  Bwttarrland 
the  rates  of  the  19*0  Tarlfl  Act  by 
M  percent  on  the  average.  In  many 
clasetgcatlons.  It  even  carried  them  below 
tbe  ratea  of  tbe  1933  tartC.  The  resxilt  wae 
tbat  the  iwasTlcan  todwatry'a  share  in  the 
Jrwclcd -watch  asarket  dropped 
than  ball,  where  It 
to  eoaelderabty 
leva  than  halt  dwtag  tbe  ycara  ia3g-41. 
Thle  kiea  fee  poaittan  Is  a  very  slgnig. 
csBt  thiBg  and  reflected  Itself  durlBg  the 
war  year*  tn  the  fact  that  the 
Indostry  wae  not  then  large  enough  to 

our  armed  services.  What  had  bappaaed 
wae  that,  during  WgS  U.  aa  we  began 
to  come  oat  ot  the  iteieinstiei.  tbe  reduced 
nrtee  of  the  trade  agreement  with  Bwitaer- 
land  prewenteU  the  ftmerlriii  tnduetry  from 
expnaadtng  by  decreeetag  the  percentage  at 
the  marfcet  It  eouM  ohtaln. 

I^wtog  the  war  yean,  of  ccurse.  our  facill- 
tlaa  were  devoted  to  the  wiw  effort.  After 
the  feU  or  Prance.  naliwiMnil  was  raUrdy 
swcrowaded  by  the  Axis  Powers,  and  we  be- 
caoM  the  sole  remaining  sooroe  ot  prectston 


timing  toetmaienta  for  the  Alllce.  But  the 
Swiss  caput  la  ot  watches  of  s  nonmUltary 
character  were  not  cut  off.  and  Imports  at 
jeweled  watches  Into  the  commercial  chan- 
nels of  this  country  snared  from  slightly  over 
4.000.000  units  In  IMl  to  a  high  of  over 
S.000,000  units  In  IMg,  at  a  time  when  we 
were  out  ot  the  market. 

Tbe  Indostry  bee  already  been  hurt  in  the 
prewar  years  by  the  0wles  trade  agreement, 
not  only  to  its  own  detriment,  tnit  also  to 
tbat  of  the  national  defense.  We  wltneMed 
a  flood  of  importations  Into  this  country 
which  was  selling  otir  customers  and  so  thor- 
oughly sattvatlng  tbe  demand  for  watches 
that  we  ooold  antletpate  no  baekleg  of  de- 
mand after  tbe  war  with  which  to  rebuild 
the  tndiMtry,  leeetin  of  these  threats,  wt 
began  thinking,  in  the  fall  of  IHS  of  st- 
teaipting  to  obtain  relief  from  tbe  reduced 
rstee  of  the  trade  sgreement. 

What  sventies  for  aijutlng  tbe  trade- 
sgreemant  rates  were  OfSS  to  \i»f  Itot  the 
courts.  Not  even  an  allegedly  Impartial  ad- 
ministrative agency.  Only  the  aame  {people 
wbo  bad  reduced  tbe  ratee  In  the  em  plaet. 
rurtbermore,  theee  people  were  openly  eooi- 
mltted  to  a  policy  of  freer  trade.  It  didnt 
look  like  too  promising  a  prospect.  However, 
we  determined  to  go  ahead.  It  Is  not  necea- 
•ary  to  go  Into  the  details  of  our  experiences 
In  protesting  tbe  Swiss  trade  agreement  to 
make  clear  to  you  the  need  for  modification 
of  tbe  reciprocal  trade-agreeroenu  program. 
A  few  brief  statements  of  fact  will  be 
sufBdent. 

Bgln  filed  a  brief  with  the  Committee  for 
Reciprocity  Information  on  March  4.  1944. 
We  were  not  even  accordd  a  bearing  thereon 
until  January  29,  1945.  almost  11  months 
later.  In  the  interim,  tbe  industry  as  a 
whole  bad  filed  a  supporting  brief. 

Tba  Committee  for  Reciprocity  Information 
Is  without  authority  to  act.  It  aimply  passes 
tbe  information  aubmlttcd  to  It — t>oth  oral 
and  written — back  to  a  trade-agrecmenta 
committee.  We  were  not  permitted  to  meet 
wltb  tbla  group. 

PlnaUy.  late  in  March  of  1944 — over  3  years 
from  tbe  original  filing  of  tbe  Elgin  com- 
plaint—tbe  SUU  I>partment  called  repre- 
Bcntativcs  of  tbe  Induauy  to  Washington 
snd  suggaeted  a  course  ot  action.  Note  tbat 
tbe  matter  waa  now  in  the  banda  o<  tbe 
6taU  Department. 

The  course  ot  action  suggested  Is  also  slg- 
nlAeaat.  Tha  State  Department  proposed 
that  the  Swias  be  asked  to  Impoae  an  export 
quou  on  the  direct  shipment  ot  watcbee 
to  this  country  from  January  1.  1946.  to 
March  31.  1947.  This  export  quota  for  tbe 
year  1946  was  to  be  based  on  the  direct  ex- 
poru  to  the  United  Statea  by  Switaerland 
during  1945.  the  bIggMt  year,  up  to  that  time, 
tn  the  history  at  Swlsa  watcb  exports  to  ths 
I'nltcd  States.  Tlie  Swiaa  were  also  to  do 
what  they  coold  to  ctirtall  Indirect  shipments 
so  ss  to  prevent  tbe  quoU  being  exc«e<led 
by  Importers  obtaining  watches  by  way  ot 
third  countnee.  Thev  were  also  to  expedite 
the  delivery  of  watchmaking  machinery 
which  the  Smerican  Induetij.  principally 
Walthaoi.  then  had  ow  erder  wnh  Swiss  ma- 
chine builders  to  replace  tbat  which  we  were 
unable  to  make  during  the  war.  Although 
we  protceted  the  ohvlooe  Ineffectualness  of 
thle  proposal.  «fee  SlBla  Department  went 
ahead  wltb  It  In  aa  earhange  of  notes  under 
date  «f  Apva  St.  1M6. 

The  Igve  agreed  to  with  the  SwIh  pro- 
vided no  protecttaB  for  tbe  American  eon- 
panlca.  Tbe  slgnMlcant  thing  about  all  ot 
tbii  maneuvering,  however.  Is  thst  there  wae 
a  recognition  by  the  trade-agreemeota  or- 
ganhwtion  that  the  American  IndiMCry  had 
a  good  case.  Tbe  Bute  Department,  after 
2  years  of  delay,  felt  that  srroething  hsd  to 
be  done  to  dispose  of  the  matter,  but  were 
unwtning  to  take  direct,  effectnal  action 

A»  fw  Swtee  cowpltance  with  the  agree- 
ment eg  the  eaetaaaga  or  notes.  stuBce  It  to  sey 
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that  1946  Imports  exceeded  1945  by  o.er  300.- 
OOO-Jeweled  units,  although  the  Tariff  Com- 
mission, has.  by  making  certain  deductions 
and  the  use  of  Swiss  classifications,  decided 
that  there  was  compliance  with  the  spirit.  If 
not  the  letter  of  the  aRreement.  No  one  has 
been  able  to  even  technically  Justify  the  re- 
fusal by  the  Swiss  to  deliver  the  machinery, 
which  has  not  been  done  to  this  day.  In- 
stead of  expediting  delivery,  as  agreed,  the  Ink 
was  no  sooner  dry  on  the  notes  which  were 
exchanged  than  the  Swiss  created  a  ma- 
chinery trust  known  as  Macbor,  to  lease  the 
machinery,  on  terms  wholly  unacceptable  to 
tbe  American  industry,  and  probably  violat- 
ing our  antitrust  Isws,  and  liatly  refused  to 
dfliver  even  that  long  on  order, 

Ths  conclusions  we  have  reached  from  this 
experience  are  these: 

1.  The  fact  that  relief  must  be  aoughl  from 
the  Mme  agencies  that  exercise  tl.'  nty 

to  reduce  the  tsrlffa  In  the  first  »  I* 

deliiiltsly  wrong,  stid  tn  lUelf  practically 
ellntlnates  the  posalblllty  of  an  American  In- 
dustry obtaining  relief  from  the  Injurluus 
effects  of  the  reciprocal  trade  agreements 
progrwm     The  King  does  no  wrong. 

3.  There  are  no  time  limits  within  which 
action  must  b«  taken  on  an  application  for 
relief,  and  no  means  svallable  by  which  to 
compel  action.  The  trade-agreements  organ- 
ization can  stall  a  complainant  off  until  an 
industry  Is  rendered  Impotent.  Likewise, 
there  are  no  standard'j  as  to  what  constltuteb 
damage  to  an  American  Industry.  The  deci- 
sion on  this  question  Is  entirely  within  the 
discretion  of  the  trade-agreements  organiza- 
tion which,  as  noted  above,  means  largely  the 
State  Department.  There  Is  absolutely  no  ap- 
peal to  the  courts  nor  even  to  an  Impartial 
administrative  agency. 

3.  Neither  In  the  negotiation  or  afnend- 
ment  <^f  a  trade  agreement  are  representa- 
tives of  the  American  Industry  permitted  to 
Bit  in  so  as  to  »)e  available  for  counsel  and 
advice  on  specific  proposals  under  considera- 
tion. This  method  of  procedure  Is  the  direct 
opposite  of  what  we  understand  to  be  xised 
by  foreign  countries  whose  negotiators  either 
are.  or  Include,  representatives  of  affected  in- 
dustries. At  one  time  during  our  discussions 
with  Mr.  Clayton  prior  to  the  negotiation  of 
the  exchange  of  notes  he  Indicated  that  he 
would  use  members  of  the  Industry  as  con- 
sultants. But  that  was  the  last  we  heard 
of  it. 

4.  No  distinction  is  required  to  be  made 
betw^een  those  countries  whose  economic 
philosophy  differs  from  our  own.  The  Swiss 
watch  industry  Is  a  highly  organized  and 
Government-supported  cartel.  If  It  should 
obtain  complete  control  of  this  market  the 
Importers'  prices  would  be  determined  by  the 
Swiss  watch  trust,  as  It  Is  now. 

5.  As  the  matter  now  stands,  the  admin- 
istration of  the  program  Is  dominated  by  the 
State  Department,  which  Is  using  It  as  an 
Instrument  of  International  diplomatic  pol- 
icy, with  regard  for  the  consequences  to  our 
national  economy  ind  defense  as  secondary 
considerations.  In  December  of  1946,  by 
which  time  It  had  become  apparent  that  the 
export  quota  established  by  the  Swiss  pur- 
suant to  the  exchange  of  notes  had  afforded 
no  protection  to  the  American  Industry,  we 
asked  the  State  Department  to  consider  ex- 
tending the  agreement  from  March  31,  1947. 
to  the  end  of  the  year,  but  on  a  more  real- 
istic basis  as  to  quota.  This  they  flatly  re- 
fused to  do.  We  then  asked  the  State  De- 
partment to  consider  canceling  the  trade 
agreement  so  as  to  restore  the  1930  tarlfl 
rates.  This  they  also  flatly  refused  to  do. 
Their  refusal  to  do  anything  more  was  based 
on  a  concept  which  is  fraught  with  danger 
for  all  American  Industry  touched  by  the 
reciprocal  trade  agreements  program.  Mr. 
Thorpe.  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  In  charge 
of  Economic  Affairs,  says  this.  In  his  letter 
of  April  10,  1947,  declaring  the  Industry's 
request  for  cancellation  of  the  trade  agree- 
ment: 


"Since  the  statistics  complied  by  the 
United  States  Tarlfl  Commission  show  that 
by  1941  American  producers  of  both  Jeweled 
and  nonjeweled  watches  were  selling  more 
watches  in  this  country  than  ever  before,  and 
since  the  domestic  Industry,  having  virtually 
completed  Its  reconversion  to  civilian  pro- 
duction, Is  now  producing  watches  at  an  an- 
nual rate  which  compares  favorably  with 
that  of  1941.  It  was  not  felt  that  the  Ameri- 
can watch-manufacturing  Industry  was  able 
to  demonstrate  that  It  had  suffered  any  seri- 
ous damage  as  a  result  of  the  trade  agree- 
ment of  1936  with  Switzerland.  The  fact 
that  Imports  of  Swiss  watches  have  sulwtan- 
tlally  incressed  simply  indlrateti  that  total 
effective  demand  In  this  country  has  likewise 
Increased." 

Analyre  that  statement  for  n  moment.  It 
Is  over  the  slunflture  of  a  policvdrtrrmlnlng 
offtoer  of  the  Sinte  Department.  His  state* 
OMttts  about  our  produotton  are  net  entirely 
oorrect. 

However,  the  relative  accuracy  of  his 
Afures  U  not  the  important  thing  What  I 
want  to  direct  to  yuur  attention  Is  the 
eoonomie  philosophy  evidenced  by  that 
statement.  So  long  as  we  run  make  and 
sell  as  many  units  as  before  the  war  and  tl)e 
trade  agreement,  we  are  not  Injured  no 
matter  how  much  the  market  has  expanded 
In  the  meantime.  In  other  words,  American 
industry  Is  not  entitled  to  grow  under  the 
reclprocal-trade-ngreements  program.  In  an 
expanding  market  and  rising  costs,  that 
means  that  American  industry  Is  faced  with 
stagnation.  Today,  In  crder  tc  even  survive, 
you  must  have  larger  volume  at  lower  unit 
profits.  What  the  State  Department  Is  doing 
under  the  reciprocal-trade-agreements  pro- 
gram Is  to  treat  American  Industry  as  a  static 
force  In  a  dynamic  economy,  and.  unless  you 
gentlemen  reverse  this  kind  of  thinking  In 
the  administration  of  the  reclprocal-trade- 
agreements  program,  you  are  going  to  see  an 
Important  part  of  American  Industry  sustain 
irreparable  damage. 

What  we  In  the  American  watch  manu- 
facturing Industry  need  is  an  equality  of 
opportunity  in  our  own  market.  We  are  not 
seeking  an  advantage,  only  a  balancing  of 
factors  over  which  we  have  no  control,  bo 
that  we  can  experience  a  natural  growth 
absolutely  essential  If  this  Industry  is  to  be 
adequate  to  the  defense  of  the  Nation  In 
times  of  war,  and  a  preventive  to  monopoly 
control  during  times  of  peace. 

The  war  materially  3trengthened  the 
financial  position  of  the  Importers  of  Swiss 
watc-hes.  They  enjoyed  volumes  and  profltar 
unprecedented  In  the  business.  Their  profits 
were  not  subject  to  renegotiation.  They 
Introduced,  and  extensively  advertised  under 
American  addresses,  brand  names  hitherto 
unknown  to  the  American  public.  They  got 
Swiss  watches  Into  stores  which  formerly 
were  exclusive  dealers  In  American-made 
watches.  All  of  which,  of  course.  Inured  to 
the  benefit  of  the  Swiss  Industry.  As  I  have 
said  many  times  before  to  the  trade-agree- 
ments organization  and  to  the  congreMlonal 
committees,  we  cannot  expect  the  Swiss  or 
the  Importers  to  relinquish  this  advantage 
without  a  struggle.  And  the  proof  of  this 
statement  Is  at  hand.  Since  the  middle  of 
last  vcar.  the  Swiss  have  been  accumulating 
a  fund,  which  by  the  end  of  1948  Is  expected 
to  total  $5,000,000.  and  to  replenish  Itself  at 
about  the  rate  of  $3,000,COO  annually.  An 
American  advertising  agency  has  been  work- 
ing on  a  promotional  plan  of  International 
propaganda  of  gigantic  extent,  and  which 
embraces  all  kinds  of  advertising,  movies, 
contests,  publicity,  etc.  About  one-third  of 
this  money,  but  more  If  necessary  to  ac- 
complish their  objective.  Is  to  be  spent  In 
the  United  States.  Publicity,  which  is  ob- 
viously a  part  of  the  program,  has  already 
l^egun  to  appear  in  our  newspapers  and 
theaters.  The  advertising  copy  has  begun  to 
run  In  the  international  editions  of  Time 
and  Life  magazines.    We  understand  It  will 


break  in  the  United  States  next  month. 
The  importers'  part  in  It  Is  to  increase  the 
pressure  on  you  Congressmen  for  even  more 
favorable  treatment  than  the  Swiss  already 
enjoy.  You  will  be  Interested  In  the  follow- 
ing excerpt  from  an  offlctal  organ  of  the 
Swiss  Watch  Chamber,  March  IB,  1948, 
page  359: 

"Swiss  horology  thus  will  utilize  the  ad- 
vertising means  so  effective  In  the  United 
States,  the  press,  radio,  movies,  photogrsphy, 
and  television.  These  mediums  exercise  an 
Influence  which  extends  even  to  politics:  and 
one  can  be  sure  that  It  will  reach  right 
up  to  Members  of  Congress." 

We  shall  do  our  best  to  meet  this  new 
threat  to  the  Industry.  <but,  frankly,  Elgin. 
Hamilton,  and  Wathnm.  a*  the  only  exclu- 
sively Amerlcnn  manufacturers  uf  fine 
jeweled  watrhim,  do  nut  have  the  money  wlltt 
which  to  match  thu  campaign , 

The  answer,  as  I  see  It,  ivm  lies  with  ihe 
CungrsMi.  We  have  exhausted  our  Ndittiitla* 
tralive  remedlea.  Unleae  the  ConurrM  le 
wllilag  to  Insist  on  a  realistic  appruHch  to  tlve 
recl|m>ral  trade  agreements  program,  so  that 
exce|)tluns  are  made  to  the  over-all  objec« 
tlves  where  exceptions  are  warranted,  we 
cannot  hope  to  build  this  or  any  other  in- 
dustry to  the  extent  coiislstent  with  national 
well-beliig  both  .n  times  of  war  snd  peace. 

Basically,. three  things  miut  be  done.  One, 
standards  must  be  established  In  the  law 
Itself  against  which  to  measure  when  an 
Industry  has  been  damaged  by  a  trade  agree- 
ment, so  as  to  limit  the  complete  discretion 
which  now  rests  In  the  administrative  agen- 
cies. Two,  to  this  must  be  added  review  by 
an  Impartial  agency  with  appeal  to  the  courts 
to  protect  against  the  arbitrary  exercise  of 
power.  Three,  limitations  must  be  placed 
on  dealings  with  countries  which  control 
their  industries  through  cartels,  price-Qxlng 
and  quo' as,  to  the  disadvantage  ol  American 
Industry.  We  have  placed  before  the  special 
subcommittee  of  the  House  Ways  and  Means 
qommittee.  which  is  to  consider  the  bill  for 
extension  of  the  trade-agreements  program, 
amendments  which  we  feel  would  make  the 
corrections  I  have  suggested.  I  hope  you  will 
give  them,  and  the  problems  ol  this  industry, 
your  earnest  and  sincere  consideration. 


Summary  of  Address  by  Oris  V.  Weils, 
Chief,  Bureau  of  Africultwal  Eco- 
nomics, Before  the  Delta  Council,  Cleve- 
land, Miss.,  May  5, 1948 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  M.  WHITTINGTON 

OF   MISSISSIPPI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  11.  1948 

Mr.  WHITTINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Reccrd,  I  include  the  following  sum- 
mary of  the  address  delivered  by  Oris  V. 
Wells.  Chief.  Bureau  of  Agricultural 
Economics,  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
Delta  Council.  Cleveland.  Miss.,  Wednes- 
day, May  5.  1948.  to  wit: 

It  is  conventional  on  occasions  such  as  this 
for  the  speaker  to  say  how  glad  he  is  to  meet 
with  the  people  beiorr  him,  but  my  problem 
today  Is  how  to  say  It  in  such  a  way  as  to 
convince  you  that  I  really  mean  it— that  It 
does  actually  mean  a  great  deal  Indeed  to  i>e 
asked  to  speak  at  the  Delta  Council.  Fortu- 
nately your  own  accomplishments  help  me 
here.  Not  only  is  the  Delta  one  of  the  world's 
richest  and  most  fabulous  farming  areas. 
taut  you  have  also  created  In  the  Delta  Coun- 
cil  a   farmers'   association   that  can   be   as 


V» 
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tt  d«lrw  tn   tb«  nutur  oC 
Ao  lovtuuoa  oMiaot  b«  r«(uw<l. 


I  am  an  c«onomlat.  I  do  on  occaattm  Ulk 
about  ec'inomlc  trvnda  and  I  have  learned 
by  aad  taptilanc*  that  people  do  •omeMmes 
to  I  Md  what  they  want  to  hear  into 
what  tlM  ip— ker  may  conalder  a  moat  care> 
fully  bad  lad  and  balanced  aUtement.  And 
Blnce  thi  I  la  In  many  wayi  a  new  farm 
country,  bold,  confident  and  •urprlj^tngly 
fu|.  I  auapect  you  would  not  be  avene 


to  aoBM  (  pttnkitlc  c«jmments.  So  perhaps  I 
had  betta  r  start  with  my  leading  hedge,  with 
the  one  i  ord  of  caution  which  I  feel  should 
not  be  o  erlooked. 

I  am  njt  frolnfc  to  forecast  prtcea  of  tpe- 
clflc  farm  products,  but  I  do  want  to  call  yotir 
attention  to  the  present  level  of  farm  prices 
generally  and  to  acme  characteristics  of 
tbelr  l)eh»vlor  orer  the  last  century  and  a 
half.  Th  (  prices  of  farm  products  are  today 
at  a  relatively  high  level,  averaging  over  two 


•)ad  a  hair  times  prewar  or.  measured  on  an 
tndai  ira  nber  basis,  about   390  percent  of 
prtceo  dtu  ing  the  commonly  used  base  period 
1910-14. 

Now  he  -e  is  the  sobering  fact.  Farm  prices 
In  this  ountry  have  reached  slnUlar  peaks 
three  tlmm  In  the  past— first,  following  the 
112;  second  Immediately  following 
)f  the  War  Between  the  States  in 
third,  shortly  following  World  War 
I-  Baeh  1 1me  the  war-induced  peak  was  fol- 
lowed by  |a  more  or  less  drastic  decline,  cul- 
n  the  abrupt  drop  of  slightly  over 
'  tn  farm  prices  within  the  la 
ij  ttaO  to  May  1931  Farmers 
taWBd  themselves  wrecked  in 
while  farmers  jrenerally  have  found 
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they  sold  theUr  products  fell  first 
and  farthest. 

1  can  s< «  no  good  reason  why  farm  prices 
Incomes  should  ever  again  be  so 
iruelly,  and  dlaastroualy  squeeaed 
dine  in  I8a»-ai  or  acaln  following 
such  a  piMBlblllty  must  not  be 
And  at  the  same  time  we  should 
realise  that  a  numt>«  of  adjust- 
likely  ahead  under  any  condi- 
tions— thi  t  soBoe  moderate  decline  in  farm 
incomes,  i  orelgn  trade,  and  general  business 
acUvlty  cm  be  expected  if  and  when  the 
crisis  subsides  and  American  busi- 
^^  VP  Wtth  the  war -deferred  de- 
turahla  goods  here  at  home  Such 
ad^wtmerts  could  come  as  a  series  of  steps 
Without  sldaapread  recession.  However, 
prices  pal<  by  farmers  for  goods  and  services 
have  douC  led  since  19S&-39  These  prices  or 
coats  are  elatlvely  "sticky,  and  In  case  of 
even  a  oao  larata  readjustment  in  farm  prices 
many  fanaers  are  going  to  And  themselves 


Ihrt  ao  tkuch  for  all  that.  Farmers  are  tn  a 
relatively  good  position  to  work  out  such 
changes  o '  adjustments  as  are  likely  to  be 
called  for  n  the  Immediate  futin-e.  and  with 
your  permission  I  now  want  to  turn  to  the 
longer-run  outlo<  k.  giving  acme  attention  to 
•petlticn,  mechanization,  and  Industrlal- 
muon  as  Ihey  relate  to  the  South. 


that  the  longer-run  outlook  for 

1  grlculture  and  for  Southern  farm 

ifalattvaly  good,  especially  a.s  com- 

eoDdttlons  which  existed  dtirlng 

years.  1919-39 

g  St  such  a  conclusion  It  Is  nec- 

I  make  one  or  two  flat  asstmip- 

eqtiaily  it  Is  neceasarj  that  I  call 

to    some    quallAcatloiM    or. 

to  dlfflctUtles  which  may 

If  such  an  ouUook  Is 

be  realized. 

le  that   we  shall   somehow  or 
out  a  relaUvely  stable  and  en- 
over  the  years  ahead.    It  seams 
this  Is  the  only  tenable  assump- 
any  event  I  certainly  am  not 


oor  do  I  think  it  would  ba  proper 
for  ma  to  discuss  any  alternative  in  this 
Ocld 

I  further  assume  that  we  all  agree  that 
Delta  farmers,  at  least,  ars  starting  from  a 
relaUvcly  good  bass  and  that  your  chief  crop, 
cotton,  la  in  a  stronger  sutistical  pcaltlon 
at  any  tlma  alnca  the  early  19a0s. 
of  AaMTlean  cotton  st  the  beginning 
of  thla  saaaop  were  the  lowest  since  19:9. 
tuppllca  were  the  loweat  sine*  1934,  and  do- 
mestic consumption  this  saaaim  la  running 
only  moderately  less  than  during  the  war 
and  Will  probably  reach  9.000,000  bales,  or 
176  percent  of  the  average  for  the  prewar 
decade,  1990-39.  Per  capita  constunptlon  of 
cotton  is  well  above  the  lont;-run  aTara§a  of 
20  pounds,  and.  despite  the  tncreaatag  taa 
of  synthetic  fibers,  it  is  not  expected  to  be 
much  reduced  so  iong  aa  we  maintain  high- 
level  employment. 

True,  exports  are  down.  But  this  is  not 
such  a  catastrophe  as  might  be  considered 
at  first  glance.  To  a  conalderable  extent  it 
means  that  we  are  now  producing  cotton  for 
doOMStlc  consumption  rather  than  for  for- 
alCB  markets,  that  we  are  now  consuming 
some  9.000.000  bales  of  cotton  within  the 
Dntt^  Slates  aa  compared  to  abou  6,000.- 
on  bales  during  the  interwar  yeara,  1919-W. 
MeanwhUe,  cotton  la  again  going  into  Ger- 
man '4nd  Japanese  mill:,,  and  American  cot- 
ton la  one  of  the  items  which  will  certainly 
move  In  vulur-e  under  the  European  recov- 
ery  program. 

The  current  situation  with  respect  to  the 
other  eommodltles  wtuch  you  ordinarily  sell, 
aapaclaUy  oilseeds  and  Uvcstock.  is  also  rela- 
tively good. 

As  we  lock  further  ahead,  there  are  several 
underlying  Uerds  which  &eem  to  offer  farm- 
ers an  excellent  chance  for  an  increaalBg 
domeatlc  nuu-ket.  The  American  economy  la 
still  expandmg  and  even  so  severe  a  deprca- 
I'ion  as  the  one  during  the  decade  of  the 
1990's  was  not  suOclent  to  altogether  offset 
the  growth  factors.  PopulaUon  i»  likely  to 
increase  by  perhaps  as  much  as  SO  percent 
over  the  next  25  jeara.  An  Increase  of  30 
percent  in  the  number  of  people  within  the 
ooBUAMtal  United  SUtes  Itaelf  should  mean 
aa  lacraaae  of  at  least  20  percent  .n  the  need 
for  fooda  and  flbara.  aaauming  average  per 
capita  consumpUcna  ranaln  at  about  their 
current  level. 

Aaauming  per  capita  consumptions  will 
continue  at  about  the  current  level  in  thl^ 
country  would  seem  to  be  setting  a  rather 
nooderate  goal.  All  indlcationa  are  tAat 
tarmcrs  could  produce  the  necesssry  prod- 
ucu  As  usual,  however,  there  are  two  sides 
to  this  guess.  Current  per  capita  consump- 
tions of  cotton  and  tobacco  are  above  aver- 
age, while  average  per  capiu  consumption  o< 
all  food  Is  now  running  seme  13  tr<  15  per- 
cent above  the  prewar  level.  With  sevei .  de- 
pression some  reductions  in  average  per- 
capita  eonatunption  could  be  expect-**,  but, 
on  the  other  hand,  if  employment  can  be 
maintained,  some  further  increases  could 
be  expected. 

TLU  brings  us  square  up  against  the  ques- 
tion of  the  great  depression.  Tour  atten- 
tion has  already  been  eallad  to  the  expected 
laertase  in  populatloo  over  the  next  35 
yearii.  The  actual  labor  force  or  the  num- 
ber of  people  who  will  ba  able  and  willing 
to  aork.  will  also  Incraaae.  At  the  same 
time,  the  average  efllciency  or  productivity 
of  the  American  worker  has  been  steadily 
increasing  for  years,  and  it  seems  only  rea- 
sonable to  assume  that  this  trend  will  also 
continue.  We  have  the  people,  we  have  the 
workers,  and  we  have  the  technological  skill 
to  keep  going,  but  will  we? 

I  believe  that  the  next  25  years  are  more 
likely  to  ba  ch«iracterlaed  by  relatively  high- 
level  employment  with  only  an  occasional 
recession  or  slackening  tn  hnstniss.  rather 
than  the  reverse.  I  muat  say.  however,  that 
there  are  a  great  many  other  people  who 
are  far  less  optimistic  and  that  we  all  rsaUas 


that  the  conditions  which  might  develop 
under  leas  favorable  clrcunisunoea  v  uat  also 
ba  eooaldered. 

But  aona  of  the  special  problems  of  the 
oottoa  lovtb  also  need  to  be  considered, 
■ven  granting  soonomic  conditions  generally 
within  the  United  SUtes  which  lean  towsrd 
the  proaparoua  side,  can  southern  farmers — 
or  better,  how  can  southern  faimers  best 
meet  the  coaapetition  which  lies  ahead'' 

For  aaaoqila,  there  Is  the  question  of  cot- 
ton vatMM  aynthetlc  fibers  All  I  want  to 
do  here  la  to  call  your  attention  to  the  fact 
that  even  though  our  average  per  capita 
consumption  of  cotton  tends  to  remain  con- 
stant, cotton  is  not  sharing  in  the  growing 
American  market  to  the  extent  which  It 
might.  Synthetic  fibers  have  shown  a  steady 
Increase,  accounting  for  about  5  percent  of 
an  llbtra  eoeaumed  tn  this  country  In  1925. 
about  M  percent  in  1935.  and  about  20  per- 
cent in  1945.  That  Is,  cotton  U  still  by  all 
odds  our  most  Important  clothing  and  house- 
hold fll)er.  but  It  is  also  evident  that  there 
ts  need  for  finding  vays  In  which  cotton 
can  be  made  both  more  attractive  and  more 
useful. 

In  thla  connection.  I  am  going  to  take  a 
few  minutes  to  call  your  attention  to  a  re- 
cent study  which  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural 
Economics  made  of  women's  preferences 
among  selected  textile  products.  This  study 
or  survey  was  based  on  about  1.800  personal 
Interviews,  so  selected  as  to  give  a  scientific 
cross-section  of  all  United  States  women, 
both  farm  and  nonfarm.  The  questionnaire 
dealt  with  women's  garments  and  certain 
household  textile  products.  The  main  ob- 
jectives of  the  survey  were: 

1.  To  determine  the  proportion  of  women 
who  buy  selected  garmenU  and  household 
textllea  in  ready-made  form. 

2.  To  determine  the  fiber  preferencea  of 
women  in  each  of  the  selected  artidea  and 
the  reasons  for  these  preferences  or  non- 
preierences. 

3.  To  determine  what  charactertatica  of  the 
articles  are  conaidered  most  important  by 
women. 

You  wUl  be  interested  In  knowing  that  a 
majority— that  Is,  from  51  to  86  percenfc  of 
the  women  purchasing  ready-made  Items  said 
they  preferred  cotton  for  house  dresses, 
aprons,  pajamas,  anklets,  nightgowns,  bed- 
spreads, tablecloths,  light-weight  curtains. 
and  as  the  mixing  fiber  in  part-wool  blankeU. 
Rayon  was  favored  In  summer  slips  and  short- 
sleeved  blouses.  Wool  was  the  preferred  fiber 
In  one-piece  winter  street  dresses,  although 
rayon  and  mixtures  of  wool  with  other  fibers 
were  favored  by  sutMtantial  percenuges  of 
women.  Nylon  was  far  and  away  the  pre- 
ferred fiber  in  full-length  stockings.  Linen 
and  cotton  dish  towels  ran  about  equal. 

The  main   reasons   women   gave   for   pre- 
ferring  cotton   garments   snd    textiles    were 
that  cotton  is  durable,  that  It  looks  well  after 
laundering  and  that  It  is  easy  to  wash.    The 
most  frequently  mentioned  reasons  for  dis- 
liking cotton  were  that  It  tends  to  wrinkle 
and  that  it  Is  not  dressy  looking.     Quite  a 
few  women  were  of  the  opinion  that  cotton 
Is  less  colorfast  than  other  fibers.     Perhaps 
I  should  add  that  the  chief  faults  women 
said  they  found  with  rayon  was  Its  tendency 
to  fray  and  pull  at  the  seams  of  garments, 
a  tendency  to  wrinkle,  and  lack  of  dvirabillty! 
In  terms  of  what  they  wanted  In  a  fabric 
women  generally  indicated  that  good  launder- 
ing   (or  dry-cleaning)    qualities,  durability, 
and  good  appearance  were  most  Important. 
Thla  eooaumer   study   has   been   well   re- 
ceived by  the  textile  industry  not  only  as  an 
aid    In    determining    more    intelligent    salea 
policies  but  alao  as  a  basis  tor  further  ra- 
.•earch.    A  companion  survey  Is  now  starting 
which  will  deal  with  mens  garments,  cover- 
ing wool  as  well  as  cotton  and  competing 
synthetics.    Wa  hope  the  results  of  this  sec- 
ond study  wUl  be  available  this  fall. 
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The  suggestion  that  we  need  Increased  re- 
search relating  to  cotton  and  cotton  utiliza- 
tion leads  to  another  observation.  BpecUS- 
cally,  as  individuals,  farmers  are  not  able  to 
carry  on  technical  laboratory  research,  nor 
are  they  able  to  do  a  great  many  other  things 
which  are  necessary  to  maintain  equal  com- 
petitive strength  with  other  groups.  Amer- 
ican farmers  are  faced  with  the  question  as 
to  whether  they  can  find  ways  cf  working  to- 
gether sufficiently  well  to  mainUln  equal 
competitive  strength  with  other  economic 
groups  within  the  American  and  world  econ- 
omy, especially  In  the  price  or  Income  fisld. 

There  are  a  wide  range  or  administered  or 
semladmlnlstered  prices  In  the  business  field 
due  to  a  number  of  factors— the  economics 
of  large-scale  production,  the  structure  of 
our  buKiness  system,  buttressed  as  it  is  by 
such  devices  as  tariffs,  patent  rlghU,  and  the 
corporate  form  of  organization.  Again  the 
American  labor  movement  is  here  to  stay, 
and  many  American  wage  rates,  per  hour  or 
per  week,  are  administered  rates.  Stable 
wage  rates  reinforce  the  business  tendencies 
already  referred  to. 

Now.  th'se  facts  create  a  setting  for  the 
farm-price  problem,  which  Is  difficult  enough, 
but  wo  must  also  look  at  the  foreign  market. 
Here  again  the  American  farmer  will  find 
that  the  free  play  of  economic  forces  is  hardly 
the  current  rule.  On  the  one  hand,  if  we  are 
to  have  a  relatively  stable  agriculture  over 
the  next  decade  or  so.  It  appears  that  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  several  of  our  producU, 
including  cotton,  will  have  to  be  sold  abroad. 
On  the  other  hand,  we  find  ourselves  today 
faced  with  almost  every  possible  form  of 
semladmlnistered.  regulated,  or  on  occasion, 
straight  state  trading  In  the  foreign  market. 

Farmers  have  no  choice  but  to  face  these 
problems  direct.  Perhaps  they  can  work  cut 
ways  of  forcing  more  flexibility  Into  our  eco- 
nomic system.  Perhaps  not.  But  the  thing 
I  want  to  emphasize  here  is  that  the  central 
Issue  In  the  farm-price  field  is  not  whether 
farmers  have  support  prices,  or  Government 
payments,  or  what  not;  rather,  it  Is  whether 
or  not  farmers  can  find  ways  of  working  to- 
gether which  will  allow  them  to  exercise 
equal  bargaining  strength  with  the  other 
segments  of  our  extremely  complex  and  com- 
plicated economic  world.  It  was  an  endeavor 
to  find  an  answer  to  this  Issue  which  led 
farmers  into  their  farm  supply  and  market- 
ing cooperatives,  into  farm  organizations,  and 
Into  farm  programs  such  a*  those  provided 
for  in  the  Soil  Conservation  Act  of  1937  and 
the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  the  Delta  area 
is  fast  moving  toward  mechanized  farming. 
ARaln  It  seems  to  me  this  Is  a  field  which  has 
some  extremely  interesting  economic  facets. 
In  the  first  place.  elTlcient  mechanized  farm- 
ing requires  good-sized  farms  and  In  many 
areas  farm  size  is  h  limiting  factor.  A  sec- 
ond observation  Is  to  the  effect  that  mechan- 
ized farming  requires  a  very  considerable 
capital  investment..  I  am  told  that  en  the 
basis  of  current  tractor,  truck,  and  machin- 
ery prices  it  would  require  $60  or  more  per 
acre  of  cropland  (perhaps  as  much  as  &93  per 
cotton  acre)  to  completely  mechanize  a  329- 
acre  Delta  cotton  farm,  assuming  200  acres  of 
cotton  and  120  acres  of  such  other  crops  as 
oats,  soybeans,  and  lespcdeza.  That  is.  a 
32C-acrc  farm  would  require  a  machtnerj'  In- 
vestment alone  of  about  R20.000. 

Actually,  farm  mechanization  is  the  sub- 
stitution of  capital  in  the  form  of  machines 
for  laocr.  Many  of  the  machines  and  mech- 
anized techniques  now  being  used  in  the 
cotton  area  are  still  In  the  semiexj)erimental 
stage.  Some  of  them  will  almost  certainly 
be  discarded  which  means  obsolescence 
charges  could  run  high.  But  ail  this  is  part 
of  the  cost  of  progress,  and  the  rapidity  with 
which  mechanization  moves  will  depend 
upon  many  things — upon  the  availability  of 
labor  as  well  as  wage  rates,  upon  the  speed 
with  which  well-adapted  machines  are  de- 
veloped, and  upon  the  extent  to  which  farm 
liu:omes  hold  at  a  high  level. 


I  also  want  to  call  your  attention  to  the 
fact  that  mechanized  farming  does  mean 
prsclalon  farming.  It  does  call  for  both 
skilled  labor  and  skilled  management.  It 
makes  farmers  increasingly  dependent  upon 
the  way  In  which  the  price  system  behaves. 
Mechanization  also  changes  tenure  patterns 
and  if  widely  adopted  It  eventually  means 
that  many  less  laborers  will  be  needed  in  cot- 
ton prcdtictlon  and  will  be  available  for  em- 
ployment in  Industry  and  service  trades 
either  outside  or  inside  the  South. 

We  must  then  talk  about  mechanization 
In  a  double  sense.  What  Is  needed  Is  farm 
mechanization  along  with  Increasing  Indus- 
trialization in  the  towns  and  cities  of  the 
South.  I  do  not  want  to  quote  statistics  at 
length  but  any  of  you  who  are  interested  will 
find  a  great  deal  of  most  interesting  material 
in  the  recent  belt-wide  studies  of  the  eco- 
nomic problems  of  the  Cotton  Belt.  One 
of  these  studies  indicates  that  the  successful 
mechanization  of  southern  farming  could 
well  result  in  the  displacement  of  about  100,- 
000  farm  workers  annually  over  each  of  the 
next  20  years,  reaching  a  peak  of  around 
150.000  workers  per  year  by  about  1960.  But 
if  farm  workers  are  going  to  be  displaced  they 
must  find  employment  some  place  else.  This 
brings  us  back  to  the  problem  of  prosperity 
versus  depression  in  the  United  Stales,  and 
also  raises  the  question  as  to  whether  the 
industrial  and  urban  growth  necessary  to 
absorb  such  a  shift  of  workers  is  likely  to 
take  place  within  or  outside  the  South. 

The  same  study  group  which  estimated  the 
rate  of  possible  displacement  also  made  a 
number  of  Interesting  calculations  with  re- 
spect to  the  Investment  required  In  manu- 
facturing, assuming  the  displaced  farm  work- 
ers were  absorbed  by  industrial  and  other 
urban  employment  within  the  South  Itself. 
They  first  of  all  discovered  that  sales,  serv- 
ice, and  other  nonmanufacturing  employ- 
ment ordinarily  runs  about  double  the  actual 
number  of  people  employed  In  manufacturing 
industries  within  the  average  city  or  town. 
This  means  that  only  about  one  out  of  every 
three  displaced  workers  would  actually  have 
to  be  absorbed  within  the  manufacturing  In- 
dustries. They  also  endeavored  to  estimate 
the  total  amount  of  new  Investment  which 
would  be  required  within  the  South  to  absorb 
the  Indicated  nunrvber  of  industrial  workers 
over  the  next  20  years.  The  answer  was 
about  SS^O.OOO.COO  annually,  or  a  20-year  total 
of  SIO.OOO.OCO.OOO.  Now  I  know  that  $10,- 
OOD.030.000  sounds  like  a  great  deal  of  money 
to  a  group  of  thrifty  farmers.  It  is,  but  It 
Is  also  only  about  one-half  of  the  new  cap- 
ital Investment  which  American  business  Is 
actually  making  this  year.  Stretched  out  on 
an  annual  basis,  it  would  be  a  very  moderate 
sum  indeed  in  relation  to  the  amounts  which 
are  certainly  going  to  be  Invested  In  Indus- 
trial development  In  this  country  over  the 
next  two  decades  If  we  assume  our  economy 
is  going  aliead.  But  I  again  find  myself 
talking  about  something  with  which  you  are 
probably  better  acquainted  than  I.  since  my 
acquaintance  Is  limited  very  largely  to  a  few 
statistical  facts — statistics  which  do  indi- 
cate, however,  that  many  new  industries  are 
moving  Into  the  South. 


Public  Opinion  Poll 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  W.  GILLIE 

or  INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  11.  1948 

Mr.  OHXIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  coopera- 
tion with  the  newspapers  of  my  district, 
I  have  Just  completed  a  month-long  poll 
of  public  opinion  among  northeastern 


Indiana  voters  on  six  major  l.s.'iurs  con- 
fronting the  Eightieth  Congress.  In  the 
belief  that  my  colleagues  will  wish  to 
study  and  analyze  the  returns  from  this 
survey  of  a  typical  cro.ss-sectlon  of  the 
Middle  West.  I  have  a.sked  permission  to 
extend  my  remarks  and  report  the  out- 
come in  some  detail. 

At  the  outset  I  would  like  to  tell  you  a 
little  something  about  my  district  and 
about  the  manner  in  which  the  poll  was 
conducted. 

The  Fourth  Indiana  Di.«;trict  comprises 
eight  counties  in  the  northeast  corner 
of  Indiana — bordering  Michigan  on  the 
north  and  Ohio  on  the  east.  Its  popu- 
lation of  approximately  300.000  is  a  fairly 
representative  segment  of  America — 
about  half  urban  and  half  rural. 

Fort  Wayne,  its  principal  city,  is  a 
growing,  progressive,  industrial  and  com- 
mercial center.  Its  rural  areas  contain 
many  small  but  productive  farms.  A 
high  percentage  of  Fourth  District  cit- 
izens own  their  own  homes  and  farms. 

All  labor  and  farm  organizations  are 
represented,  as  well  as  large  Industries 
and  small  business.  The  major  political 
parties  are  evenly  divided.  The  district 
supported  Roosevelt  in  1932  and  1936. 
Willkie  and  Dewey  in  1940  and  1944. 

The  Fourth  District  is  close  to  the 
population  center  of  the  Nation.  Its 
southern  border  is  just  a  few  miles  from 
Muncie.  Ind.,  the  Middletown  of 
America. 

BALLOTS    srNT    TO    60,000 

Late  in  March  I  sent  out  30.000  straw 
ballot?;  to  rural  constituents  on  the  back 
of  a  list  of  free  Government  farm  bul- 
letins. To  insure  a  true  cro.«;s-section  of 
opinion,  an  additional  30.000  ballots  were 
mailed  to  urban  areas — to  churches,  la- 
bor unions,  schools,  lodges,  civic  clubs, 
and  veterans'  organizations  in  Port 
Wayne  and  the  smaller  cities  of  the  dis- 
trict. 

Splendid  cooperation  in  the  poll  was 
given  by  my  largest  newspaper— the  Fort 
Wayne  (Ind.)  News-Sentinel,  which 
printed  ballots  daily  In  its  news  columns 
and  promoted  Interest  in  the  poll  as  a 
public  service.  Several  other  news- 
papers In  the  district,  including  many 
weeklies,  also  cooperated  by  printing  the 
ballots  and  inviting  reader  participation. 

More  than  5,500  ballots  were  returned 
between  April  1  and  May  1.  This  rela- 
tively high  return,  above  the  usual  re- 
sponse to  such  Inquiries,  may  be  ac- 
counted for  by  the  fact  that  people  like 
to  express  their  views  to  their  Congress- 
man, and  the  issues  involved  were  of 
genuine  public  Interest. 

The  poll  did  not  attempt  to  cover  all 
questions  of  current  public  and  congres- 
sional concern,  but  it  did  make  reference 
to  six  of  the  most  Important  and  con- 
troversial. 

Following  are  the  questions  and  an- 
swers, based  on  a  final  tabulation  just 
completed: 

ISStTX    POLL    KETTTHNS 

1  Do  you  believe  the  Taft-Hartley  labor 
law  of  1947  should  be  left  alone?  Yes.  18.4 
percent:  repealed,  12.6  percent;  strengthened, 
55.1  percent;  no  opinion.  13.9  percent. 

2.  Do  you  favor  a  reduction  now  from  the 
wartime  burden  of  taxation?  Yes,  71.7  per- 
cent; no,  21.4  percent;  no  opinion,  6.9  per- 
cent. 
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PazsnXNTIAI.  POLL  SZimtNS 


In  the  Issue  poll  also  were  In- 
Indicate  their  choice  for  Presi- 
1948  In  a  seventh  question,  re- 
whlch  was  made  optional.  No 
es  were  mentioned  on  the  ballot, 
nstead.  were  asked  to  write  in 
of  their  Presidential  favorite. 
Approxihiately  3.500  voters  did  so  with 
the  following  results: 


814 
509 


Vand  en  berg. 


tower 


289 
260 
344 

193 
133 
133 
103 
146 


Ballots  were  received  throughout  the 
month  i)t  April  and  about  half  of  them 
were  cast  following  the  Nebraska  pri- 
mary Ai  >ril  13  which  was  won  by  Harold 
E.  Stas  en.  Stassen's  popularity  with 
Fourth  district  voters  increased  notice- 
ably dui  ing  the  last  2  weeks  of  the  poll, 
but  he  VI  as  unable  to  overcome  the  heavy 
lead  pile  d  up  by  Senator  Tatt  in  the  early 
stages  of  the  voting. 

A  lar  te  complimentary  vote  was  re- 
ceived b  y  the  Speaker  of  the  House.  Mr. 
Mastim.  and  the  majority  leader.  Mr. 
Haixxci.  whose  district  borders  mine. 
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Question    8.    Do    you    favor    compulsory 
p— cetlme  mUltary  training? 
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Question    4    Do    you    favor    the   so-called 
Trvuzum-Marshall  plan? 
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Question   6.  Do   you  favor   the   return   of 
price  controls? 
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QuesUon  6.  Do  you  think  the  admlnUtra- 
tU>n  la  foUuwlng  the  right  course  to  avoid 
war  with  Riissla? 
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In  conclusion,  I  wish  to  thank  the 
many  thousands  of  Fourth  District  citi- 
zens who  cooperated  in  this  project  and 
who  so  often  wrote  me  in  considerable 
detail  their  views  on  these  and  other 
Important  national  questions — for  the 
most  part  in  an  intelligent  and  informed 
vein. 

Typical  of  these  letters  was  one  re- 
ceived from  Mrs.  Paul  Drerup.  of  St. 
Joe.  Ind.,  the  mother  of  four  children, 
who  wrote  as  follows: 

8t   Joe.  Ii»d  ,  April  1,  l94i. 

OKNTTEMXir:  I  sm  glad  of  this  opportunity 
to  express  my  opinions  on  Important  ques- 
tt-ans  of  the  day.  My  thanks  to  the  News- 
Srnttnel  and  Confrressman  Onxii,  and  I 
hope  It  win  enable  him  to  use  hu  vote  and 
Influence  In  Congrces  to  cnrry  through  the 
wkU  of  his  constituents  and  the  American 
people  as  a  whole. 

1.  rrom  all  I  know  about  the  Taft-Hartley 
Isw,  I  am  In  favor  of  most  of  Its  prortekmo 
and  think  it  shoiUd  be  left  alone  for  a  while. 
Time  And  changing  circumstances  will  sug- 
gMt  to  the  lawmakers  buw  it  can  be  amended 
to  be  more  just  and  equitable.  Give  It  a 
trial.    By  no  means  repeal  it. 

3.  first  of  sU.  the  reduction  should  be  In 
Oovermnent  spendlnfr;  reduction  In  tsxatlon 
should  follow  as  a  matter  of  course.  We 
Kust  reduce  the  national  debt  and  pare 
d-jwn  current  expenses  If  we  sre  to  remain 
solvent.  Plain  common  sense,  the  Instinct 
of  self-preservation,  ought  to  dictate  our  na- 
tional economy.  Sometimes  I  feel  sure  that 
tlie  bureaucrats  In  Washington  are  so  dazed 


by  the  thought  of  endless  millions  and  bil- 
lions that  they  forget  all  about  dollars  and 
sense.  Surely  it  is  not  poaalble  for  the  Na- 
tion to  do  what  an  Individual  or  a  corporation 
cannot  do.  financially,  and  survive.  The 
laws  of  arithmetic  do  not  change. 

3.  Compulsory  peacetime  military  training 
has  never  prevented  a  war  In  the  pas»  In 
this  atomic  age  It  Is  a  futile  gesture  toward 
preventing  a  future  war.  and  who  honestly 
believes  It  would  win  a  war  Just  to  have  a 
mammoth  standing  army  mobilized?  The 
weapons  of  warfare  are  vastly  different  than 
a  generation  ago.  The  concept  of  universal 
military  training  is  outmoded. 

4.  No;  I  don't  favor  the  Marshall  plan. 
Cant  we  keep  out  of  Europe?  Billions  sent 
to  E^^rope  wUl  not  change  the  course  of  the 
history  of  those  nations  but  will  certainly 
Impoverish  us.  I  agree  with  Henry  Hazlltt 
In  his  appraisal  of  the  "martial"  plan.  Read 
his  book.  Will  Dollars  Save  the  World? 

5  Price  fixing  and  rationing.  Didn't  we 
have  enough  of  that?  Evidently  Truman 
thinks  It  ought  to  be  a  permanent  fixture. 
No;  1.000  times  no. 

(J.  We  should  avoid  war  at  all  eosta. 
There  will  be  no  victory  In  the  next  war — 
only  degrees  of  losing  It.  Can't  say  we  win 
the  war  and  lose  the  peace — that  means  we 
didn't  win  at  all.  I  don't  want  war  with 
Russia  ever.  We  cant  kill  communism  that 
way  and  we  surely  don't  want  to  kill  off  mil- 
lions of  Russian  people,  though  there  are  a 
few  whose  demise  would  be  good  hews.  Let's 
stay  out  of  Europe  and  see  what  happens. 
If  communism  engulfs  the  whole  world  ex- 
cept oxir  North  America,  would  that  be  any 
worse  than  a  devastating  world  war  III  and 
the  condition  of  all  the  combatant  countries 
afterward? 

We  ought  not  to  attempt  saving  the  world 
and  drown  ourselves  In  the  effort.  The  evils 
of  communism  wUl  not  corrupt  human  na- 
ture. It  U  a  black  tide  on  the  sands  of  time. 
but  It  wUl  recede.  The  United  States  per- 
haps has  a  destiny  to  save  mankind,  but  the 
method  will  have  to  be  that  of  missionaries. 
Start  from  the  bottom  and  work  up.  by 
preaching  and  teaching  the  doctrines  of 
Christianity  and  the  fundamentals  of  de- 
mocracy. In  the  villages,  schools,  hospitals, 
and  organizations  of  other  lands.  It  Is  cer- 
tain to  Uke  a  long  time.  Let  us  be  the  seed- 
bed of  Christianity  rather  than  the  arsenal 
of  democracy. 

I  think  there  are  a  number  of  capable  men 
with  whom  we  might  trust  the  highest  office 
of  the  land — one  of  whom  Is  not  the  present 
incumbent  We  couldn't  go  far  wrong  with 
Senator  Robxst  Taft.  I  hope  both  parties 
nominate  the  best  man  they  can  find.  I 
have  always  voted  Republican,  but  I  can  and 
would  change.  If  I  thought  the  Democrats 
had  a  better  candidate. 

So  much  for  my  opinions,  which  are  also 
those  of  my  husband.  We  are  30  years  of 
age  and  have  4  children 

Mrs.  Paul  Dantjv. 


Repoblicaa   Hostility  Toward   F 
CooperstiTes 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HERMAN  P.  EBERHARTER 

or  mrNsTLVAtriA 

IH  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuexday.  May  11.  1948 

Mr.  EBERHARTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  thu 
attitude  of  the  Republican  Congreta 
toward  farmer  cooperatives  is  probably 
most  openly  expressed  In  the  unretracted 
statement  appearing  at  page  16  of  thu 


report  of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  on  H.  R.  4790.  the  Knutson  tax 
bUl: 

Although  it  Is  conceded  that  email  busi- 
nesses are  the  keystone  in  the  free-enter- 
prise system,  their  destruction  continues  un- 
abated. It  is  a  3-way  squeeze.  They  are 
being  bankrupted  by  competition  of  tax-free 
cooperatives,  exorbitant  Federal  taxes,  and 
the  strait-Jacket  Government  regulations, 
like  the  wage-and-hour  law. 

Providing  Congress  falls  to  recognize  the 
urgency,  and  neglects  to  take  prompt  action 
to  eliminate  the  cause  for  this  crushing  mis- 
fortune, commercial  failures  will  not  de- 
crease but  Increase,  and  small  manufacturers 
will  In  all  likelihood  be  destroyed  or  obliter- 
ated. 

Although  the  suggested  elimination  of 
cooperatives  probably  will  not  be  brought 
up  In  this  session  of  Congres3,  this  com- 
mittee report  is  suggestive  of  the  type  of 
legislation  that  a  Republican  Congress 
might  be  expected  to  enact  if  it  were  not 
at  least  partially  subdued  by  the  threat 
of  a  veto  by  a  Democratic  President. 
That  this  policy  of  hostility  to  cooper- 
atives does  not  have  strong  grass-roots 
support  is  readily  apparent  from  the  fol- 
lowing article  from  the  Washington 
Daily  News  of  August  29.  .947.  by  Thomas 
L.  Stokes,  entitled  "War  in  GOP  on  Co- 
ops": 

WAX    IN    COP    ON    CO-OPS 

(By  Thomas  L.  Stokes) 
War  has  opened  within  the  Republican 
Party,  most  noisily  In  the  Middle  West. 
against  the  new  Investigation  into  coop- 
eratives started  by  the  House  Small  Business 
Committee. 

A  Missouri  Republican,  Representative 
Walttb  C.  Ploeseb,  Is  directing  the  Investi- 
gation. 

Farm  cooperatives  are  heavily  concen- 
trated in  the  Middle  West.  That  is  strongest 
OOP  territory.  Farm  leaders,  judging  from 
their  critical  reaction,  regard  this  Investi- 
gation promoted  by  Republicans  In  Congress 
as  hostile  to  their  cooperatives,  particularly 
because  of  the  emphasis  on  the  tax  exemp- 
tion that  Is  avaUable  to  farm  cooperatives. 
ThU  was  cited  at  the  outset  as  the  chief 
point  of  Inquiry. 

The  outbreak  from  the  farmers  has  posed 
a  delicate  political  problem.  It  Is  learned 
also  that  prominent  Mid-West  Republicans 
privately  have  questioned  the  political  wis- 
dom of  thU  Investigation.  That  probably 
explains  Representative  Ploisex's  decision  to 
soft-pedal  the  tax-exemption  phase  hence- 
forth In  the  public  hearings  scheduled  all 
over  the  country.  Instead.  Inquiries  Into 
thU  matter  will  be  left  to  his  staff,  who  will 
compile  data  on  It. 

It  will  be  Interesting  to  see  whether  the 
Investigation  hereafter  will  bear  most 
heavily  on  consumer  cooperatives.  It  was 
known  from  the  beginning  they  would  be 
a  principal  point  of  attack.  Strict  consumer 
cooperatives  are  not  tax  exempt.  But  this 
also  has  Its  political  pitfalls.  For  the  biggest 
and  moot  successful  consumer  cooperatives — 
and  some  of  them  are  really  big— are  among 
farmers.  Consumer  cooperatives  are  grow* 
Ing  steadily  In  cities,  too.  The  shift  In  city 
votes  waa  responsible  for  the  gams  by  Re- 
publlcsns  In  the  last  election  that  gave  them 
control  of  Congress. 

It  begins  to  appear  somebody  in  the  GOP 
Congress  got  off  on  the  wrong  foot  In  this 
new  Investigation  which  comes  so  soon  after 
an  exhaustive  Inquiry  Into  cooperatives  by 
the  same  committee  last  year  that  gave  them 
a  clean  bill  of  health. 

Most  outspoken  In  the  clamor  from  the 
grass  rcots  has  been  F.  V.  Helnkel,  president 
of  the  Missouri  Farmers  Association  in  Rep- 


resentative Ploeser'8  home  State,  the  second 
largest  farm  cooperative  In  the  country.  He 
told  his  association's  annual  convention  this 
week: 

"Farmers  throughout  the  Nation  have  been 
shockd  and  disheartened  by  attacks  mf  de 
against  agriculture  and  farm  cooperatives  by 
a  Republican-controlled  Congress.  This  is 
especially  true  since  farmers  were  the  first 
to  turn  away  from  the  New  Deal  and  vote  the 
Republicans  Into  power,  particularly  In  view 
of  the  Republican  Party's  platform  pledge  to 
support   cooperatives. 

"What  farmers  out  here  In  Missouri  want 
to  know  Is:  Does  this  Inquisition  by  Republi- 
can-controlled c  jnimlttees  have  the  blessing 
of  the  national  Republican  leadership?  Or 
does  the  national  leadership  stand  behind 
the  thinking  of  such  great  friends  of  agri- 
culture as  Representative  Cliftord,  Repub- 
lican, of  Kansas,  r.nd  the  venerable  Senator 
Aethub  Capper,  Republican,  of  Kansas. 

"The  time  has  come  when  farmers  on  elec- 
tion day  must  be  farmers  first  and  partisans 
second.  Out  of  sheer  self-defense  we  must 
hereafter  remember  our  friends  as  well  as  our 
enemies  in  both  political  parlies." 

On  the  same  day.  Ralph  Snyder,  president 
of  the  Wichita  (Kans.)  Bank  for  Coopera- 
tion, told  the  American  Institute  of  Coopera- 
tion at  Fort  Collins.  Colo.,  that  big  monop- 
olies and  the  combinations  of  big  business 
were  behind  the  Investigation  and  were 
spending  millions  In  an  effort  to  discredit 
cooperatives. 


Soil  Conservation 
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Mr.  GATHINGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
value  of  a  well-balanced  soil  conserva- 
tion program  Is  nowhere  more  clearly  Il- 
lustrated than  by  a  fine  article  which 
appeared  May  5  in  the  West  Memphis 
News  and  was  concerned  with  the  activi- 
ties and  views  of  Mr.  Alex  Stlrewalt, 
chairman  of  the  Crittenden  County 
Trlple-A  Committee. 

The  top  soil  of  thousands  of  fine  acres 
of  farm  land  is  constantly  being  washed 
down  the  Mississippi  River  to  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico.  Other  streams  In  the  Nation 
are  also  filled  with  the  finest  tfip  soil  of 
our  farms. 

Mr.  Stlrewalt,  whose  common-sense 
views  are  contained  in  the  article  to 
which  I  refer,  has  .served  as  chairman 
of  the  Production  and  Marketing  Com- 
mittee of  Crittenden  County  for  many 
years.  He  has  been  in  a  position  to 
study  at  first  hand  the  all -important 
program  of  pre.servlng  our  soil  and  pre- 
venting .soil  ero.slon.  His  Informed  opin- 
ions are  worthy  of  the  consideration  of 
this  Congress. 

I  set  forth  below  the  article  on  this 
able  farm  authority. 

KLtX   STTStWALT   OlMCVtm   BtMlOVt   SBSVLT   Of 
QVAMTITT  SOIL  CSOStOM 

Many  years  ago  a  wise  Midwest  farmer  rec- 
ognized what  was  happening  to  good  farming 
land  In  America  when  he  said,  "the  best  part 
of  my  farm  Is  down  below  New  Orleans." 
And  this  week,  Alex  Stlrewalt,  chairman  of 
the  Crittenden  County  Trlple-A  Committee, 
wonders  if  anyone  has  thought  to  count  the 


number  of  farms  which  go  under  the  bridge 
during  a  single  fiood  season. 

He  bases  his  figures  on  the  fact  that  the 
deep  accumulations  of  silt  in  the  deltas  of 
great  rivers  of  this  country  Is  primarily  the 
topsoll  of  farms  carried  by  unchecked  nater. 
Tests  show,  says  the  chairman,  that  around 
400  million  tons  of  topsoll  roll  down  the  Mis- 
sissippi River  each  year.  An  Inch  of  top- 
soil  from  an  acre  of  land  weighs  between  140 
and  150  tons.  At  150  tons  of  topsoll  per 
acre,  this  loss  would  mean  the  equivalent 
of  an  Inch  of  topsoU  from  two  and  two-third 
mUllon  acres. 

The  Columbia.  Rio  Grande,  and  many  other 
rivers  are  rolling  soil  out  to  sea.  too,  the 
chairman  points  out,  but  the  Mississippi 
alone  carries  the  equivalent  of  an  Inch  of 
topsoll  from  the  surface  of  nearly "  17,000 
farms  of  160  acres  each.  And  even  more 
serious,  says  the  chairman,  the  topsoU  comes 
from  the  best  land  on  the  farm — the  land 
that  Is  In  row  crops  or  which  Is  being  worked 
most  to  produce  the  Nation's  crops. 

Says  the  chairman,  "like  the  sand  in  the 
hour-glass,  the  soil  at  the  top  Is  going  down. 
But  unlike  the  hour-glass  the  process  can- 
not be  reversed.  "Dlje  topsoll  does  not  run 
back.  "From  that  limited  amount  of  top- 
soil,  which  Is  getting  less  each  year,  must 
come  the  435  million  meals  a  day  for  the  145 
million  people  in  this  country.  In  addition, 
tons  and  tons  of  food  are  needed  to  keep  Eu- 
rope from  going  under. 

"And  every  farm  that  goes  under  the  bridge 
means  Just  that  much  less  land  from  which 
to  grow  the  food  we  need— that  much  more 
of  a  burden  on  the  land  that  Is  left."  Mr. 
Stlrewalt  said  that  the  primary  objective 
of  the  trlple-A  conservation  program  is  to 
reduce  this  loss.  "Through  this  program,'' 
he  points  out.  "the  Nation  cooperates  with 
Its  farmers  In  carrying  out  conservation 
practices  which  keep  the  soU  and  water  on 
the  farm." 


Taxpayers  of  United  States  Under  ERP 
Pay  for  Newsprint  for  Foreign  News- 
papers 
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Mr.  REED  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  Include  the  following  article 
by  George  E.  Sokolsky  which  appeared 
in  the  Washington  Times-Herald  under 
date  of  May  11,  1948: 

THESE   DAYS 

(By  George  E.  Sokolsky) 

Lord  Rothermere  recently  raised  the  ques- 
tion of  more  newsprint  for  Great  Britain. 
Certainly  one  of  the  most  serious  shortages 
In  all  the  world  is  that  of  paper. 

If  the  truth  U  to  be  known  to  the  people, 
there  should  be  a  great  many  newspapers, 
magazines,  and  al^  aoru  of  vehlcltf  of  es- 
prMslon, 

The  shortage  of  newsprint  gives  a  tremen- 
dous advantage  to  those  who  are  plentifully 
supplied,  particularly  governmenu,  and 
handicap*  those  In  the  opposition. 

Lord  Rothermere  raised  sharply  the  tssus 
that  if  we  wish  to  agitate  for  our  theories  of 
a  free  society  In  Europe,  then  the  European 
newspapers,  particularly  the  British,  must 
have  more  newsprint. 

Unfortunately,  most  of  the  newsprint  to- 
day    comes     from     Canada — one     country. 
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Newsprint  from  Finland  and  Scandinavia  ts 
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at  all. 
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would   like   to   know   precisely 
dollar    balances,    which    we    are 
Europe  as  a  gift,  will  be  used, 
official    statement.    Paul    Hoffman 
that    figures    obtained    from    of- 
sources    Indicate    newsprint 
In    Canada    and    Newfoundland 
will  be  approximately  4.875.000 
hlch    385.000    tons    wUl    be    con- 
Canada.     Shipments  to  the  United 
expected  to  be  3.900.000  tons     The 
ihlpmenu  to  the  United  Kingdom 
and    Newfoxmdland    will    be 
I  lercent  of  the  Dominion's  output 
n4xt  fiscal  year." 

that  much  of  thU  problem  cotild 

[f  the  trade  between  Great  Britain 
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of  British   coal  for   Scandinavian 
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easily  flil  Uiat  amount. 
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nt  and  the  Impression  Is  gra- 
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World  Health  Organization 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

*  or 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  11.  1948 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  over  a 
year  ago  the  Senate  approved  a  bill  pro- 
poalng  that  the  United  States  Join  the 
World  Health  Organization.  The  House 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee  unanimously 
approved  the  bill  after  hearing  the  re- 
port of  the  Bolton  subcommittee.  How- 
ever, on  March  12.  1948,  the  Hou.se  Rules 
Committee  voted  to  table  the  measure. 
Thia  leaves  the  United  States  in  the  difB- 
cult  position  of  boycotting  an  organiza- 
tion that  it  helped  to  create. 

The  first  meeting  of  the  World  Health 
Organization  will  be  held  in  Geneva. 
Swltaerland.  in  June  1948,  and  to  every 
medical  man  and  to  those  In  this  coun- 
try Interested  in  public  health,  our  par- 
ticipation In  this  meeting  is  very  essen- 
tial. 

The  World  Health  Organization  has 
the  endorsement  and  support  of  the 
American  Medical  A.ssoclatlon.  the  Amer- 
ican Red  Cross,  the  American  Social  Hy- 
giene Association,  the  American  Public 
Health  Association,  the  American  Dental 
Association,  the  National  Nursing  Coun- 
cil, the  American  Academy  of  Tropical 
Medlcme,  the  American  Association  of 
University  Women,  the  General  Federa- 
tion of  Women's  Clubs,  and  many  others. 

In  testifying  before  the  House  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee  on  May  5.  1948.  the 
Honorable  Warren  R.  Austin,  United 
States  Repreesntative  at  the  seat  of  the 
United  Nations,  stated  that  one  method 
of  strengthening  the  United  Nation.-?  is 
by  Joining  the  World  Health  Organlza- 
Uon. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  typical  of  the  impor- 
tance and  to  the  need  of  support  of 
Home  Joint  Resolution  161.  I  call  atten- 
tion to  the  following  editorials  from  the 
Jtximal  of  the  American  Medical  Asso- 
ciation of  April  3.  1948.  and  of  the  Wash- 
ington Post  of  March  31.  1948: 
jousMAL  Hrrs  FAiLiniK  or  UNmo  vtates  to 

SrFFOBT    WOSLD    HEALTH    OBCAWtZATTOlf 

The  Hotise  of  Representatives,  in  shelving 
a  bill  which  would  make  the  United  SUtes 
a  member  of  the  World  Health  OrganlzatlOB, 
owes  some  explanation  for  its  sctlon  to  aU 
those  interested  in  public  health,  the  Jour- 
nal of  the  American  Medical  Association 
sUtes  edItoriaUy  In  lu  AprU  3  Issue. 

The  editorial  says  In  full: 

••Recently  the  Rules  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  tabled  a  bill  to 
mtlfy  the  constitution  of  the  World  Health 
Organisation  and  make  the  United  SUtes  a 
member  of  that  body. 

"Already  23  other  natloiu  have  signed  the 
constitution  of  WHO.  and  the  3  additional 
ratifications  necessary  to  coaaptata  organlaa- 
tlon  win  unquestionably  feacMM  sSsctl^ 
within  the  next  few  weeks. 

"The  first  meeting  of  the  new  World  Health 
Crganlntton  has  been  caUed  \n  Geneva. 
Swltserland,  in  June  1948.  This  means,  no 
doubt,  that  the  United  8utes  wUl  not  be 
present  as  a  member. 

"Unfortimately  a  statement  has  not  ap- 
peared as  to  why  the  Rules  Committee  took 
the  action  mentioned.  Unless  there  are  rea- 
sons which  are  secret  and  not  available,  the 


failure  of  the  Rules  Committee  to  recom- 
mend positive  action  Is  an  embarrassmen<: 
to  American  leaders  In  the  field  of  health. 

'*Tbe  American  Medical  Association  has 
thus  far  participated  in  the  development 
of  the  World  Health  Organization  and  has 
also  played  a  leading  role  In  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  World  Medical  Association. 

"There  has  seemed  to  be  every  reason  why 
these  two  bodies  cculd  cooperate  for  thr 
advancement  of  world  health.  Some  of  the 
projecu  which  the  Interim  Conunission  of 
the  World  Health  Organization  has  beei. 
studying  include  International  agreementfi 
for  the  control  of  quarantine  and  Isolatiot. 
and  for  the  prevention  and  spread  of  in- 
fectious diseases;  the  establishment  of  inter- 
national standards  for  biologic  and  similar 
agenu;  and  the  development  and  circula- 
tion of  sclentiflically  collected  vlui  statistics. 

"The  Rules  Committee  which  has  rejected 
participation  by  the  United  States  in  this 
activity  would  do  well  to  explain  the  action 
taken  to  the  American  agencies  Interested 
In  public  health  which  have  thus  far  strongly 
supported  participation  by  our  Ocvernment 
in  the  World  Health  Organization." 

RSALTH  OaCANIZATIOM 

The  tyranny  to  which  the  House  of  Repre- 
senutlves  submlU  on  the  part  of  its  Rulei 
Comnoittee  could  scarcely  be  better  illustrated 
than  in  the  case  of  the  bUI  authorizing 
American  membership  in  the  World  Health 
Organisation.  This  measure  was  passed 
unanlmotialy  by  the  Senate  and  received  tba 
Indorsement  of  the  House  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee.  Yet  on  March  12  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee, for  reasons  it  has  made  no  attemp' 
to  explain,  ubled  the  biU.  forbidding  th.> 
House  even  to  vote  on  It.  Unless  the  com- 
mittee can  be  persuaded  to  change  Its  mind, 
the  Eightieth  Congress  will  expire  wlthou: 
providing  for  American  participation  in  an 
international  effort  In  which  this  country  has 
been  a  pioneer. 

The  prevention  and  control  of  epidemics 
Is  one  of  those  International  tindertakinfi 
which  have  remained  free  from  East -West 
rivalry  For  40  years  the  United  States  has 
worked  harmonloiuly  with  other  countries 
toward  this  nonpolltlcal  objective.  This 
country  was  represented  in  1948  at  a  prelim- 
inary health  conference  in  Paris  and  later 
at  the  International  Health  Conference  In 
New  York  out  of  which  plans  for  the  World 
Health  Organization  as  a  United  Nritionn 
adjunct  emerged.  The  WHO  will  ofQclall" 
come  into  being  as  soon  as  2(S  nations  have 
signlfled  approval  of  It.  Some  34  nations 
have  already  Joined,  the  latest  among  them 
being  the  Soviet  Union.  Thus  the  effect  of 
the  Rules  Committee's  Intransigence  Is  to 
have  American  medicine  lagging  behtr.d  Rus- 
sian In  a  strictly  humanitarian  field. 

The  promotion  of  health  Is  an  obvlovis  con- 
comitant of  the  Marshall  Plan.  This  coun- 
try  can  scarcely  be  Indifferent  to  the  sprescl 
of  disease  among  peoples  it  Is  assisting  eco- 
nomically. The  World  Health  Organization 
U  expected  to  have  Its  first  regular  meetlnu 
In  June.  It  would  be  s  great  misfortune  If 
the  .United  States  shotild  not  be  representeii 
St  It  We  hope,  therefore,  thst  the  Hous* 
majority  leader  will  assert  a  little  leadership 
In  re^>ect  to  the  autocratic  Rules  Committee 


Price  Policiei  of  Heavy  Indostries 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  May  11.  1948 

Mr.  UCHTENWALTER.    Mr.  Speak- 
er.  under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  lu 
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the  Record,  I  am  submitting  the  follow- 
ing editorial  which  appeared  in  the  Al- 
lentown  <Pa.)  Evening  Chronicle  on 
Monday,  May  3,  1948: 

IN   THI   WAKX  or  THE  NEWS— A  LOCAL  PHOBLEM 

A  week  ago  today  the  Supreme  Court  up- 
held the  Federal  Trade  Commissions  stand 
on  the  basing  point  system,  which  if  enforced 
to  the  full  extent  of  aU  implications  Involved, 
will  upset  the  price  policies  of  several  hun- 
dred heavy  industries  in  this  country. 

The  case  is  of  particular  Importance  in  this 
area  because  of  several  industries,  including 
steel  and  cement,  which  directly  will  feel  the 
effert  of  the  decision. 

For  years  cement  has  been  sold  in  all  mar- 
kets on  the  multiple  basing  point  plan  which 
permitted  manufacturers  to  quote  the  same 
prices  in  any  given  market.  It  was  not  a 
prlce-flxlng  plan  In  the  eense  that  any  agree- 
ment had  been  written  between  various  com- 
panies merely  the  creation  of  a  price  by  the 
mill  quoting  the  lowest  figure  in  any  par- 
llculpr  area.  The  policy  )^rmltted  mills  to 
compete  in  market*  well  beyond  the  Imme- 
diate confines  of  a  particular  producing 
plant.  The  policy  has  been  accepted  gen- 
erally, and  no  imnrovement  Is  offered  by 
merely  tossing  the  policy  aside.  In  fact,  ac- 
cording to  some  executives,  the  abolition  of 
the  multiple  basing  point  plan  may  open  the 
fiercest  type  of  price  war  l)etween  various 
mill-:,  with  the  companies  operating  widely 
scattered  plants  in  strategic  market  area 
holding  the  advanUge. 

It  is  inconceivable,  for  example,  that  all  the 
cement  produced  in  the  Lehigh  Valley  can  be 
consumed  In  this  Immediate  area.  A  mill 
will  be  able  to  compete,  if  the  FTC  rule  re- 
mains unchanged,  onlv  so  far  as  freight  rates 
permit  the  product  to  be  hauled  before  run- 
ning headlong  into  the  price  of  a  more  stra- 
tegically Jccated  competitor  or  a  more  eco- 
nomically operated  plant. 

If  this  condition  persists.  Irreparable  harm 
may  come  to  some  mills  in  this  territory. 
Men  win  be  thrown  out  of  work  as  the  prod- 
uct becomes  unsalable  In  distant  markets. 

One  executive  visualizes  generally  higher 
rather  than  lower  prices  for  hea\y  products, 
a  situation.  If  true,  calling  for  greater  clari- 
fication of  the  decision.  If  no  further  appeal 
Is  possible  under  the  law  as  it  is  written,  it 
becomes  a  question  for  debate  on  the  floor 
of  Congress. 

One  unfortunate  phase  of  the  whole  pic- 
ture lies  in  the  fact  that  only  within  the 
month  the  large  steel  companies  have  an- 
nounced price  reductions  as  steps  toward 
curbing  further  Inflation  of  costs  In  this 
basic  product.  It  now  becomes  necessary  to 
revise  thinking  and  planning  along  this  line 
In  light  of  the  decision  of  the  high  court  and 
a  thorough  airing  in  Congress  of  the  prob- 
lem Quring  the  remaining  weeks  of  its  ses- 
sion might  be  In  order. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CURK  W.  THOMPSON 

or  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  11.  1948 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  granted  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Record.  I  include  the  following  testi- 
mony regardmg  H.  R.  6054.  before  the 
House  Committee  on  Agriculture  by 
Waters  S.  Davis.  Jr.,  president-manager. 
Association  of  Texas  Soil  Conservation 
District  Supervisors: 


There  are  several  reasons  why  what  I 
have  to  say  may  be  of  value  to  this 
committee. 

In  the  first  place,  I  am  an  owner-operator 
of  farms  and  ranches  in  three  different  parts 
of  Texas.  All  of  them  are  now  being  rtui 
in  accord  with  the  farm  plans  created  far 
them  by  the  local  Soil  Conservation  Districts. 
Equally  Important  is  my  nearly  4  yeais" 
experience  as  a  Supervisor  of  the  Brazorii- 
Galveston  Soil  Conservation  District  on  the 
Gulf  Coast.  My  home  ranch  Is  located  there, 
in  Galveston  County. 

My  recent  election  as  president  manager 
of  the  Association  of  Texas  Soil  Conservation 
District  Supervisors  keeps  me  In  touch  with 
the  now  148  districts  In  our  State. 

At  the  Galveston  County  ranch,  where  I 
live,  there  is  a  humid  climate  and  an  average 
annual  rainfall  of  46  inches.  The  land  is 
flat,  drainage  Is  a  problem  and  over-all  pro- 
duction low. 

Back  In  1944  when  the  AAA  would  pay 
for  all  the  ditches  a  farmer  would  put  In. 
I  ran  6  miles  of  them  to  drain  about  60  acres. 
Some  of  the  land  I  plowed,  and  on  some  I 
ran  the  ditches  100  feet  apart  with  a  maln- 
talner  spreading  the  dirt  between  them. 
Then  we  put  on  400  pounds  of  fertilizer 
to  the  acre  and  seeded  with  White  Dutch 
clover  and  Dallls  grass.  I  was  personally 
out  around  $20  an  acre  for  seed,  fertilizer, 
labor,  etc.  The  taxpayers  footed  the  ditch- 
ing bill  of  something  like  $1,050  or  $17.50 
an  acre. 

That  money — the  Government's  and  my 
own — was  wasted.  The  ditches  didn't  drain. 
The  land  was  Just  as  water-logged  as  before. 
And  my  seed  didn't  grow.  Worse  than  that, 
some  day  I  must  All  up  those  nonengineered 
ditches  at  my  own  expense.  My  eyesight  and 
bifocals  proved  poor  substitutes  for  trained 
drainage  engineers. 

The  next  spring  a  soil  conservationist  with 
the  Soil  Conservation  Service  asked  me  if  I 
were  game  to  try  again  at  making  a  gDod 
pasture  out  of  the  bog  holes.  He  told  me 
that  engineers  would  first  make  a  contour 
map  of  the  field  and  then  a  soil  scientist 
would  take  samples  to  determine  the  right 
fertilizer  applications. 

Skipping  the  details,  I  put  in  146  acres 
that  year  the  Soil  Conservation  Service  way. 
I  followed  their  plan  to  the  letter.  And  I 
made  White  Dutch  clover  and  Dallls  grass 
grow  within  a  stone's  throw  of  where  I 
failed  on  my  own  the  year  before.  Beef 
production  on  my  good  pastures  is  five  times 
that  on  the  swampy  land  and  the  only  addi- 
tional feed  I  need  is  a  little  hay  in  cold 
weather.  Cattle  on  the  unimproved  pastures 
must  be  fed  high-priced  cottonseed  cake  in 
the  winter  or  they  will  die 

I  know  that  the  money  spent  by  jLAA 
means  that  many  farmers  and  ranchers,  who 
otherwise  would  be  indifferent  to  the  soil 
conservation  program,  will  try  soil  conserva- 
tion and  Improvement  practices  on  their 
land.  But  I  Insist — and  It  is  hard  for  ree  to 
put  this  point  in  as  strong  language  as  I 
think  It  ought  to  be— that  this  typ<;  of 
expenditure,  without  the  kind  of  trained 
help  that  is  given  by  SCS.  is  an  unforgivable 
misuse  of  public  funds.  The  payment  of 
(fash  to  landowners  for  land  treatment  and 
improvement  practices  has  been  going  on 
for  years  with  only  haphazard  provisions  for 
any  coordination  with  the  work  of  the  8oU 
Conservation  Service.  This  lack  of  coordi- 
nation Ijetween  Government  agencies  ought 
to  be  corrected,  if  only  for  the  reason  that 
the  public  will  get  some  benefit  for  the 
spending  of  Its  money.  These  cash  payments 
ought  to  be  effective  In  helping  along  the 
program  o<'  soil  conservation.  I  bellevo  the 
Hope  bill  will  make  them  effective. 

Another  experience  I  have  had.  which  I 
think  Is  worth  relating  here,  was  on  my 
ranch  Just  east  of  Waco.  There  I  have 
hilly  land.  Some  years  ago  we  put  In  some 
terraces  with  the  help  of  the  only  agilcul- 
tural    adviser    then    available— the    county 


agent.  The  catch  to  those  terraces  is  that 
no  adequate  provision  was  made  for  the  run- 
off water  at  the  outfalls.  The  result  Is  a 
terrific  gully  scarring  the  hillside. 

It  Is  interesting  to  note  here  that  from 
1932  to  1945  the  calf  crop  at  the  Waco  ranch 
gradually  declined  from  over  90  percent 
to  under  70  percent.  Since  then  we  have 
stocked  the  pastures  as  recommended  by  the 
Soil  Conservation  Service  work  unit  and  our 
1948  calf  crop  now  on  the  group  is  9i  per- 
cent. 

These  experiences  I  offer  as  examples  of  the 
differences  in  the  approach  methods  of  the 
various  agencies.  The  old  AAA,  now  the 
PMA.  is  charged  with  giving  away  money. 
The  more  they  can  spend,  the  better  the  work 
of  that  committee.  I  am  not  a  member  of 
the  ACA  county  committee,  but  I  have  met 
with  them  a  number  of  limes,  and  I  have 
observed  enough  of  their  operations  to  con- 
tend that  entirely  too  little  effort  is  made 
to  see  that  the  money  spent  gets  results.  Of 
course,  as  now  set  up.  that  Is  really  about  all 
they  can  do. 

My  experience  with  the  Extension  Service 
terraces  has  taught  me  again  the  old  adage 
that  "A  little  knowledge  U  a  dangerous 
thing."  That  county  agent  had  a  booklet 
on  terracing.  And  he  probably  had  had  a 
short  course  on  the  subject.  But  agricul- 
tural engineers  aren't  graduated  from  col- 
leges after  reading  a  pamphlet  and  spending 
a  few  days  on  the  subject. 

Recently  1  drove  through  the  farming  area 
around  Brenham,  Tex.  That  section  offeri 
some  of  the  most  glaring  examples  of  the 
perils  of  incompetent  terrace  engineering  in 
Texas.  A  county  aigent  there  laid  out  miles 
of  terraces.  Today  those  fields  are  full  of 
breaks  and  washes.  The  terraces  that  were 
built  there  have  actually  ruined  some  of  the 
land  forever.  I  repeat:  "A  little  knowledge 
Is  a  dangerous  thing." 

Please  don't  consider  these  remarks  a  blan- 
ket condemnation  of  the  Extension  Service. 
When  they  stick  to  what  they  are  trained  for. 
educational  work,  they  do  well.  There  is  a 
vast  field  in  teaching  farmers  to  be  good 
farmers  and  not  soil  rapists. 

I  greatly  favor  the  Hope  bill's  proposed 
appropriation  of  $3,000,000  for  increasing  the 
educational  work  of  the  Extension  Service  in 
behalf  of  soil  conservation.  There  Is  need 
for  this  kind  of  help. 

The  several  agencies  having  a  part  In  the 
soil  conservation  program  all  are  doing  Im- 
portant work,  but  their  work,  to  be  most 
effective,  must  be  coordinated.  The  Hope 
bill,  I  think,  win  have  this  effec..  The  PMA 
will  pay  money  for  good  land  practices,  the 
soil -conservation  districts  will  see  that  It  is 
properly  spent,  and  the  Extension  Service 
win  carry  on  the  educational  phase  of  the 
Job,  all  under  the  direction  of  the  local  land- 
owning farmers  and  ranchers  In  soil -conser- 
vation districts. 

So  much  for  my  own  experiences. 
Let's  look  at  the  El  Paso-Hudspeth  soil- 
conservation  district  at  the  western  tip  of 
Texas.  When  that  district  was  organized 
several  years  ago,  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation 
had  been  at  work  in  the  area  for  a  long  time. 
About  85.000  acres  of  cropland  was  thought 
to  be  nearly  all  the  land  that  could  be  Irri- 
gated. Lack  of  water  prevented  putting  more 
land  under  irrigation. 

In  the  5  years  of  its  existence,  the  El  Paso- 
Hudspeth  Boll-conservatlon  district  has  put 
land-leveling  or  other  land-development  op- 
erations on  14,000  acres  for  irrigation,  and 
Improved  methods  of  water  application  on 
15.000  acres  more.  The  246  water  systems 
that  have  been  constructed  or  Improved  rep- 
resent a  more  efficient  use  of  both  water  and 
land. 

On  1,300  acres  of  irrigated  land  in  this 
district.  Improved  irrigation  systems  and 
other  soil-  and  water-conservation  measures 
resulted  In  an  Increase  of  260  bales  of  cotton. 
600  tons  of  alfalfa,  and  250  tons  of  oat  hay 
In  1  year.  Labor  requirements  for  Irriga- 
tion  have    been   reduced   an   average   of    50 
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uid  the  actual  water  used  as  much 

percent.     These  praetlcca.  appttad  to 

area,  will  doubtlMi  tatT—  th* 

lrrlg»bl«{  acreage  over  the  86.000  (siflnal  e»- 


owner — Earl    Kads.    4   mflca  west   of 
iias  a  15-acre  field  that  for  30  jtant 
Irrigated  frcm  eTery  direction  ex- 
right  one.     The  9oU  Oouerratlon 
topognphle  map  itoowd  the  cor- 
and  now  tlw  field  waters  perfectly. 
Ter|r  inv-  lereUsg  was  needed  for  this 
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There  are  89S  water  systems  planned  and 
waiting  ^o  be  Installed  In  this  district     Theaa 


pians  in  ^udc  f ann  irrigation  and  land  prep- 
aration ( in  94.000  acres  and  Improved  methods 
of  water  application  on  96X00  acres. 

Waste  ul  use  of  water  has  damaged  soms 
of  the  Irrigated  valley  land,  causing  unde- 
sirable I  kits  to  come  to  the  surface  and  cause 
alkali  s  tots.  Information  gathered  by  the 
soUs  IM  n  of  the  Soil  ConscrraUon  Serrlce, 
plua  pn  per  designing  of  Irrigation  dltchca. 
halpa  t<  prevent  the  ovenise  of  water  and 
tlM  hajm  that  It  does.  Through  proper 
trcatme  it.  the  techulclans  of  the  Sou  Con« 
•ervatlo  i  Service  have  been  able  to  help  op« 
mttan  mmIi  out  tbeee  spou  and  restore  the 
•en  to  I  reduetivity. 

IiBpKved  OMthods  of  water  application 
have  be  m  developed  for  nearly  MOMO  a«fw 
In  Tm*  iliKtrirts  with  tt»  asalstanee  of  llM 
■sa  Co  leermtlon  ■srvM*.  Tkle  acreafs  if 
1 1  f  1.107  valw  eyslMM  ttMl  have  been 
.  TlM  auMtar  ptaaited  U  •.4H. 
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)  Uw  fMmers  or  the  area,  the  (nrmera 
I  [mdanee  of  a  wurth-while  kind  Of 
'  he  fanners  there  have  this  SMUtanee 
1M  t  wherever  public  money  pays  for 
,  IR|  water  to  the  piece  of  farmland  there 
should  1  •  assurance  that  the  water  delivered 
will  do    he  most  goort 

It  U  E  ly  understanding  that  the  Btireau  of 
Reclami  tlon  Is  planning  to  give  engineering 
and  agricultural  guidance  to  farmers  In  proj- 
under  conslderati(ui.    This  definitely 


ects  now 
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would  oiean  overlapping  and  duplication  of 
service.  Only  leglalaUon  such  as  the  Hope 
bin  wcu  d  provide  would  eliminate  the  posst- 
blUty  of  thu  kind  of  duplication. 

Of  coi  rse.  the  help  that  the  Soil  Conserva- 
ttan  Scr  rice  has  been  able  to  give  soil  con- 
fcttoii  dlstrlcU  has  baco  limited  by  the 
of  funds  to  employ  enough  uf  these 
trained  technicians.  We  need  more  help  of 
the  klnc   tbeae  men  are  able  to  givt  us. 

More    Df   this  asststance   In   7>eza8   would 

mean  aajore  tralaad  men  to  help  solve  our 

problem.    There  are  ao.000.000  acres 

vhtch   need   to   be  seeded   to 

gramas,  lovegrassce.  iDdMuigraaa. 

and  clovers.     Since   1940   about 

in    Texas   districts   have   been 

Most  of  this  was  abandoned  farm- 

and  abased  that  It  no  longer 

ppoc  udng  anything.    The  MMOO  acres 

that  bav  •  been  seeded  since  IMO  are  carrying 

40.000  and  SO.COO  bead  of  llvcetock. 

at  le«st  ao.000.000 


There 

of  rang^and  which  have  loet  eo 
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their  original  grass  cover  that  they  shcMd 
be  seeded  again  to  become  productive. 
Through  good  management  alone,  the  pro- 
ductivity 0*  about  96.000.000  acre*  of  Texas 
graasland  could  be  doubled,  much  of  It 
trebled,  although  this  will  require  from  10 
to  30  years.  Ho  man  In  the  livestock  bual- 
nees  Is  going  to  turn  down  a  proposition 
like  that.  But  he  rant  achieve  that  kind  of 
grass  production  without  help. 

The  Sou  Conservation  Service  Is  the  only 
agency  in  the  history  of  American  agricul- 
ture that  has  provided  the  rancher  on 
privately  owned  lands  with  technical  help 
In  the  development  and  management  of 
grasslands.  In  the  past  we  have  had  con- 
siderable help  In  the  Improvement  of  live- 
stock breeds  and  thetr  management  but 
none  up  until  the  Soil  Conservation  Service 
came  along  on  soil  protection  and  Improve- 
ment of  forage.  There  Is  a  lot  of  talk  about 
artificial  Insemination  and  what  It  will  do 
for  a  dairy  herd;  but  you  can  spend  a 
fortune  on  breeding  work  and  still  not  get 
good  animals  unless  you  give  them  good 
pastures  at  the  same  time.  These  Soil  CM- 
sMTstloQ  Bervlce  men  know  soils,  they  know 
tnmm  and  what  is  most  important,  they 
obtain  thetr  infnt— Ituii  first-hind  on  the 
ranch  with  the  opMator  and  help  him,  not 
tell  htm,  to  work  out  a  cooMrtattoo  plan. 

I  would  llkt  to  add  an  eSMMple  or  two 
from  the  experience  of  other  flMn  Who  havt 
tftttf  this  tir)grnm  a*  I  hsvp  ft  will  help  to 
|H  MToas  the  Idea  t  itavs  in  tnltui  »hMI  t 
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Vatlon      Diklrirt,      aMnilter      ralaUai,      ||       B. 

Nuimee.  a  district  nupeivUior,  will  tall  yuu 
alao  that  goud  range  eoniervation  pays. 
About  IMI.  at  the  recommendation  of  the 
■nil  Conservation  Service  technicians  he 
reduced  hu  herd  from  330  to  ISO  ht-ad.  He 
doubted  though  that  there  would  be  an  In- 
crease In  the  we'ght  of  his  calves,  which 
already  were  aveia-lng  430  pc  unds  How- 
ever, his  next  alf  crop  averaged  4t0  pcunda 
and  the  one  after  that  averaged  530  pcunds. 
/ind  he  did  not  "creep  feed"  any  at  all.  a 
practice  he  had  followed  to  get  the  increased 
weights. 

Too  many  ranchers  stlJl  have  the  notion 
that  they  count  their  wealth  in  the  number 
of  cows  they  have.  They  don't  realise  yet 
that  It's  the  weight  of  their  beef  th_t  counts. 

One  of  the  moet  stubborn  problems  In 
Texas  Is  that  of  brush  eradication,  a  prob- 
lem that  was  torn  of  rangeland  abuse. 
There  are  55.000.000  acres  of  range  and  farm 
land  Infested  by  merqulte  More  millions 
of  acres  are  covered  by  cedar,  second  growth 
post  oaks,  and  other  types  of  bnish.  Where 
bmsh  thrives,  you  don't  find  good  grass. 
But  getting  rid  of  this  mesqulte.  cedar,  shln- 
nery,  and  the  other  brush  types  Is  very 
expensU-e 

Some  time  ago  I  bought  440  acres  of  post- 
oak-covered  land  near  Waco.  I  bought  It 
because  I  could  get  It  at  125  an  acre,  which 
seemed  to  be  cheap.  Cleared  land  was  sell- 
ing for  $40  an  acre.  Well.  I  have  spent  $39 
an  acre  gettlrjg  the  post  oak  off  that  land, 
and  I  still  have  the  brush  and  trees  In 
windrows  only. 


Cheap  eradicatlOB  of  braah  Is  one  of  he 
problems  that  ressarcb  and  expenmentat  on 
must  solve.  These  mUitona  of  acres  must  b? 
put  back  into  good  grass  cover  and  then  Uiey 
must  be  kept  that  way,  protected  from  over- 
use by  livestock,  and  from  wind  and  water 
erosion.  These  are  jobs  for  soil  conservation 
districts.  TtM  Hope  bill  provides  that  6  per- 
cent of  the  appropriation  for  soU  conscr'a- 
tion  will  be  earmarked  for  reeearch.  At 
need  It. 

There  may  t>e  a  justifiable  reason  wher  a 
program  is  young  to  have  several  diflertnt 
organlzatlcns  working  on  It.  But  when  the 
program  becomes  well  defined  and  the  wcrk 
is  laid  out  with  a  good  understanding  of  the 
problems  by  those  who  are  going  to  do  tie 
job  there  Is  noeHcvss  for  further  duplication 
<j€  effort  and  aapenae.  In  any  oonsoltdaiiim 
movement,  however,  care  should  be  taken  to 
avoid  the  deatructtoo  of  otganlzatlona  and 
prlndplee  which  have  l>een  found  to  lie 
effective  in  doing  the  work  that  must  ^le 
done. 

I  was  in  favor  of  the  Jensen  bill,  because 
It  recognised  the  slae  of  the  soil  conservit- 
tloo  job  and  sought  to  give  the  8oU  Gonservn. 
tlon  Samoe  the  penoonci  and  tooia  need«d 
to  do  the  job  in  time.  I  oonsM«Yed  it  fiir 
superior  to  anything  that  at  that  Uoie  hsd 


•  >i4 


r.  1  as  bow  of  th«  apmiai  that  in 
PmmI  bf  flwurtowa ■  llaPi  we  ha«e 
Mag  that  mp  HfiPMif  'MP*'  ^  K**'  '"' 
tm  II  lit*  prindlplMOf  tM  ieiiaofi  hill 
MriMi  nit  uti(tar«tanillii|  of  its 
itiMii  of  ail  iiur  aarixuiitirui 
rMtnifwi  bhi  with  a  m«««  eire«iivs  iiruo 
ttift  iM  abrrylnf  mi  thia  )nh  »mri»niiy  t 
bblleH  It  gMltoto*  aM  the  best  reatnree  ttf 
the  JenMN  praimaal  with  smm  wUt§tt  thi  t 
ai«  hlfhif  miMrtaht 
Thb  b««4  MNM  M  thb  Mpo  iM.  i  hi* 

lleve,  bM  lllM$l 

I  h  It  rwHiihlee*  tUb  •!»  nf  Ihs  s*)!!  •«.» . 
servathM  |aft,  ami  frbvMN  rnr  ••••-•■••i  >'••< 
veya,    reesareh,   >M   ■piflllWI   •• 

i(iiH«  u  wiui  tht  iwiMlirtt  af  ........ 

tt>simeiit  and  MM  M  «  iMMMbllMI. 

Ill  II  ellMliMiea  as  far  s«  Is  num  ftfa.iiiM* 
UUt  the  dMpllaaU'iii  i>i  elTufi  amouM  Ui  veni* 
iNMii  MtMMUes  a  suii  we  iisv*  bsen  ttow  in 
labini,  and  It  recuguiaaa  the  interrelation' 
•hip  of  bit  our  |MI4  bM  water  raMurra*,  in. 
eluding  our  furoitb.  wttiliie,  rangeiands.  and 

u  rerugniwes  the  pla«s  af  the  soil  oob. 
aervauon  duiricu  in  neaobiMiluhing  this  job. 
These  duincu  have  proved  their  worth  al. 
ready  and  they  represent  as  nearly  a  com- 
pletely democratic  way  of  doing  this  job  as 
could  be  possible. 

There  are  other  Important  features  of  the 
bill,  but  these,  aa  I  have  suted.  I  believe  to 
be  basic  ones.  All  told,  the  bill  represenU  a 
degree  of  near  perfection  thet  la  possible  jnly 
when  the  results  of  experience  can  be  weighed 
by  men  who  appreciate  and  understand  the 
problem.  I  have  talked  with  many  super- 
visors of  soil  conservation  districts  about  this 
legislation,  and  I  find  that  they  agree  that 
the  Hope  bill  Is  the  kind  of  soil  conservation 
legisl.itlon  that  we  in  Texas  need  and  want. 

I  wish  to  make  only  one  recommendation, 
that  the  designation  "Agricultural  Land 
Service"  be  changed  back  to  "Soil  Conserva- 
tion Service. "  I  recommend  this  for  the  rea- 
son th-'t  the  functions  of  the  Agricultural 
Land  Service  are  more  nearly  those  of  the 
Sou  Cooaervauun  Service  than  any  other 
a^.ency  and  that  the  designation  'Soil  Con- 
servation Service"  Is  known  and  respectcl 
around  the  world.  The  title  "Soil  Couserva- 
tlon  Service"  is  worth  millions  as  an  estab- 
lished and  accepted  trademark;  I  think  we 
ought  not  to  UuDw  it  away 

The  Sou  Conaeriation  Service  has  provod 
most  practical  and  edkclent  In  showing  the 
right  treatment  and  uee  of  agricultural  land. 
The  Eedamation  Service  Is  experienced  In 
the  bmldlng  of  dams.    The  PMA  now  has  the 
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experience  of  years  Xn  providing  cash  pay- 
ments for  applying  good  land  practices.  The 
Extension  Service  and  experiment  sUrtons 
have  years  of  valuable  experience  In  their  re- 
spective fields.  Each  of  these  services  Is  Im- 
portant Let  each  of  them  take  Its  own  part 
of  the  whole  Job  so  that  the  agriculture  of 
our  Nation  can  remain  intact  and  feed  our 
children  and  their  children.  The  functions 
of  each  of  these  agencies  should  be  carefully 
defined  bv  law  to  make  them  work. 

I  thlnkthe  law  to  accomplish  this  unity  of 
effort  and  purpose  Is  the  Hope  bill. 


Outlaw  the  Communiit  Party 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  GREGORY  McMAHON 

or  NEW  roRK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  11.  1948 

Mr.  McMAHON  Mr.  SpoRkcr.  man- 
kind.  In  his  qupsl  tor  a  bolter  llfr.  for  his 
furthprance  of  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of 
Inti-lluciual.  morbl.  rronomlc.  and  re- 
HclMfin  1rff(\nm.  hud.  through  the  tfti. 
I  'in^hlj)  wnM  hrljt  fcin 

!,,>  j.  M.-a.Mi,.  ..i.Unnco  and  hope  Iii-m 
hiH  CTfalor. 

Till*  wurrh  rM(')H''1  a  '''  rturinf 
th«  ItPtwlMiincatM'ilod,  wi  II  Ihrtw 

off  the  yoMa  nf  JftldbtlMtl,  IiIumu'mI  Bil« 
ropf  into  rfviihiiinn  Nriir  rpvniuiiDii  in 

tht  llOO'a,  I'lrtM  |illvlli<iiP»,  Mtld  (hr<  ilnm* 
tllNliuM  of   Ihe   llolMlllV   W»«l»<   iIi'.IimvmI, 

p,..i  11...  ,,..LA  ..f   ..f   HMVCI  HID'  >''    *"■  '-=<  '^  '"'" 
I  MlNMC* 

I'.vit.M  iNMUU  u(  lurepf  II' 
N'w  World  In  Mnilnuinn 
nm  In  MiP  |m»t  fpw  rt0«'»rtaii  th««  « 
muni  of  ihl«  lii>«»r»tli»m  liw*  nwn-..-  ui 
to  ihp  Ipfi    mm\»  Hioup*  of  m^n.  u»inii 
thU    ln«l»   QUpai   within   vt^vU   tntn'k 
l)iPtt»i  hiive  with  modern  wniponn  »t» 
trtnpied  to  HAddIa  the  world  with  ttt»lr 
peculiar   philokophlM^lMcUm,  nashim, 
and  now  communlim. 

CommunUm   1«   not   new.    Over    100 
years  ago,  in  1848,  Ebenezer  Elliott  had 
this  to  say  of  a  Communist : 
What  Is  a  Communist?    One  who  has  yearn- 
ings 
For  equal  division  of  unequal  earnings. 
Who    in    proof    of    hU    principles   always   Is 

willing 
To  fork  out  a  penny  and  pocket  your  shilling. 

Webster's  dictionary  defines  commu- 
nism as  "a  system  of  social  organization 
In  which  goods  are  held  in  common — 
common  ownership  of  the  agents  of  pro- 
duction and  equal  distribution  of  their 
products." 

Today  the  heart  of  communism  Is  in 
the  Kremlin;  the  moving  force.  Joseph 
Stalin;  the  objection,  destruction  of  capi- 
talism, the  core  of  which  is  the  United 
States. 

To  accomplish  this  means  the  Com- 
munists formed  the  Comintern,  spread 
its  tertacles  into  every  capital  of  the 
world,  embarked  on  a  philosophical  war 
based  on  dialectical  materialism. 

During  the  late  1930's  and  early  1940's, 
It  flip-flopped  once  or  twice  keeping  tune 
with  Stalin  here  in  our  own  country,  but 
r.ever  deviating  from  Its  main  objective 


of  grasping  all  material  wealth  for  the 
benefit  of  the  proletariat. 

Looking  at  the  record,  we  find  that 
with  the  destruction  of  fascism,  nazism. 
and  other  kindred  man-made  monsters 
of  our  era,  Russia,  with  its  Joe  Stalin 
brand  of  communism,  has  subjugated 
upwards  of  300.000.000  people,  committed 
all  sorts  of  crimes  against  humanity; 
murder,  rape,  plunder,  has  broken  down 
the  orderly  procedure  of  the  combination 
of  the  world's  nations  for  their  peace 
and  security,  the  United  Nations,  has 
out-vetoed  the  worlds  desperate  hope  for 
peace,  has  sent  to  that  body  Molotov,  to 
be  their  spokesman,  and  Vishlnsky  to 
use  it  a.s  a  platform  for  their  sinister 
preachings. 

This  world  attack  has  now  centered 
upon  the  United  States  and  calls  for 
forthright,  strong,  united  action  by  our 
people.  What  must  we  best  do  to  protect 
ourselves  in  this  crisis? 

I  maintain  that  we  mu.st  outlaw  the 
Communi.st  Party.  Make  no  ml.stake 
about  It.  the  Communist  Party  Is  not 
txilitlrfll.  It  Is  not  an  economic  philos- 
ophy which  Is  advanced  for  the  b^nrf^t 
nf  all  mankind,  It  Is  n  vlrlous.  movinti, 
driving  forrp.  athplnllc  In  Its  concpptlon, 
iP('oanir.ing  no  t-nrii  or  rolor,  and  dpdi- 
rHlcrl  to  Ihp  unlnn,  HitouMhniii  tho 
world,  nf  N  mass  of  aulomMtons.  who  owif 
Ihplr  allPUlMncp  nnly  In  ihnw  In  rtmlrol 
nf  Hip  ptpspiil  lii-lid  of  rnmnuinlstic 
lliliililnH  -Jost'tih  MiHlln  Mild  Hip  Pollt< 

MAIN    nulH  WiOiH    r>iR    iitfHAWIMU    tMR 

MiMMI'Mlsl    rAHIV 

ll    l«  Kn  AlllPlll'NM    polllhMl   pAllV. 
Wp  would  dllVP  ihPlM   Mini' ""M'l 

Wp  »h»W  •  WP«Knpss  In  otn  iwllc 

Uppiihlip  In  rpMMilnn  lo  Iwws  himI  Ihicp 

In  (lilt)  lll)9lHr  prOMlPSSlVP  IhlllUlllK 

Wp  would  pipcludp  ihp  fMiiliPi  iiiith* 
t<nntf  oi  iiWoiiimiioii  by  our  Kitdpnil 
Hurt-HU  ot  invtmtiMtiilon  iind  tuoret  Moiv* 
Ice  by  puttlnK  the  CommunUis  on  Muard 
and  thus  maklnu  It  mor«*  difflcutt  to  in- 
nitrate  the  meetinns  and  bring  back  val- 
uable Information. 

To  all  of  thl*  there  must  be  placed 
on  thp  other  side  of  the  scale  the  safety 
of  the  American  Constitution,  the  Amer- 
ican people,  and  the  untold  generations 
yet  to  come. 

Drive  them  underground?  Who 
would  not  pass  a  law  against  a  murderer 
or  rapist  for  fear  of  driving  him  under- 
ground? Who  would  not  say  it  is  in- 
cumbent upon  our  police  officers  and 
those  charged  with  the  protection  of  our 
citizens  that  their  job  is  to  rout  out  the 
criminal  by  whatever  means  at  their 
command?  Who  would  not  say  that  a 
criminal  be  so  judged  r:id  so  labeled  and 
prosecuted  to  the  full  extent  of  the  laws 
of  this  land?  A  Communist  is  a  crimi- 
nal, and  yet  we  have  no  law  in  this  coun- 
try against  the  Communist. 

WE   NEED  TO   OUTLAW  THE   COMMUNIST   AND   HIS 
PARTY 

Ten  j-ears  of  exhaustive  study  by  the 
House  Committee  on  Un-American  Ac- 
tivities and  the  Federal  Bureau  of  In- 
vestigation have  proven  that— 

The  American  Communist  Party  is  not 
political  in  its  nature  and  is  controlled 
by  a  foreign  power. 


Its  ultimate  objective  with  respect  to 
the  United  States  is  to  overthrow  our 
free  American  institutions  in  favor  of  a 
Communist  totalitarian  dictatorship  to 
be  controlled  from  abroad. 

Its  activities  are  carried  on  by  secret 
and  conspiratorial  methods. 

Its  activities,  both  because  of  the 
alarming  march  of  Communist  forces 
abroad  and  because  of  the  scope  and 
nature  of  Communist  activities  here  in 
the  United  States,  constitute  an  imme- 
diate and  powerful  threat  to  the  security 
of  the  United  States  and  to  the  American 
way  of  life. 

It  would  be  penny-wise  and  dollar- 
foolish  to  resist  communism  abroad  and 
not  recognize  it  at  home  for  the  con- 
spiracy that  it  is. 


New  Support  Mobilized  To  Extend 
Trade  Pacts 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HERMAN  P.  EBERHARTER 

nt  PrMNsVl  VANU 

IN  IMI  NOVII  or  MPKifitttA  I  IVRIt 

ru§§m,  Mav  n,  /Nf 

Mr.  limNAIITItt,  Mr.  Ilptttt«r, 
undpr  lMv»  io  MtMid  my  rtmNrka  In 
Ihp  Hki'onii,  I  Intludp  Hip  fiillowlnM 
nilli'lp  rmtn  Hip  rMiilstinii  H«  iPltt'P  Mulil* 
till  III  Mhv  n,  1II4II 

Nl^W  |llif»'MHt   MmHIH^M  Tit  iNt»NR 
lllAH*  V*'  •- 

I  Mr  NpmI  t*'  > 

WAIlMtMl»f«H»i— Ttl»    »«»»'l«ll    tttnt     H-'MUt    Hi* 

|i«lMl   lit*   l*tN»l|lfll(M»   '•'"I"    A" '•   Ami 

I'.r  NiiNilivr  H'lrMr  i  ■  '  ^    ^ 

Hnnriii  HMumt  liKMf'i  nin 

I  Hiiv*  wtim  «)iutfln»tl  !•<  •»Mt" 

wiiiit<Mip«  iti'W  sr*  iiviimit  WMi  vit^w*  mi  •oma 
or  I  It*  ttci  •  MtMnohPti  ■up|wrur« 

H#er#ury  ur  mui«  Oiain  0,  MwnDuOl.  u>« 
dHyi  stAr  wiuxHw,  iwHrmMl  ih«  R4mUM«* 
trutioirii  pcMitiun  tuat  tit*  tmde  profniiiif 
ftn  eMtntUl  iMirt  of  AmeriOHn  tamign  poMeir. 
Ha  r(>|)eat«d  adinlnUtrailon  views  that  tu\f 
llmlilnK  or  crippling  nmendmenu  would 
up»et  the  tMglnnlngi  of  world  economic  re- 
covery and  would  dliaatroualy  undermln* 
faith  In  American  leaderahlp. 

He  followed  an  Impreislve  panel  of  wit- 
nesses lor  extension.  Including  Secretary  of 
Defense  James  Forrestal;  ERP's  roving  am- 
bassador. W.  Averell  Harrlman;  Under  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce  William  C.  Foster:  and 
spokesmen  for  the  United  States  |nd  Inter- 
national Chambers  of  Commerce. 

PEOPLE'S    HEARING   CALLXD 

At  the  same  time  a  protrade  group  of  cit- 
izens headed  by  former  Secretary  of  State 
Cordell  Hull  (father  of  the  reciprocal  trade 
pact  program)  has  called  a  people's  hearing 
for  May  14  at  the  Mayflower  Hotel  here.  The 
rally  is  being  held  to  propagandize  extension 
of  the  trade  pacts,  since  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  hearings  are  executive — 
a  euphonious  word  for  secret;  and  testimony 
Is  being  limited  to  1  week,  with  many  spokes- 
men for  national  groups  which  favar  exten- 
sion of  the  act  being  refused  time  to  appear. 

The  hearings  to  date  have  not  been  th« 
secret  affairs  they  presumably  were  Intended 
to  be.  , 

The  first  2  days'  testimony  by  opponents 
of  the  act  leaked  freely  from  behind  closed 
doors  as  mimeograph  machines  belonging  to 
the  blgh-tarlfl  lobby  ground  off  copies  for 
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ot  what  opponent  wItneMM  were 
■ImllArly,  testimony  of  tbe  Mlmln- 
l*tr»ticb  ipoliMmn  my«t«rlously  turned  up 
la  th»  panda  of  tha  pr«M.     Aa  a  rcault.  the 
rxecutlva    hearlnga    have    become 
known  MSTtt  tn  WMlunftOB. 

The    Citiaena    Oomalttaa    for    Reclproeal 
Trade  <  ttitMBMiU  la  appealing  to  the  Amer* 
lean  p^opto  to  writ*,  wire,  nt  mntart  thetr 
to  Wf*   ftmn    to   gmnt    the 
Ife*  titoUUatratlon  U 

lag.    1|m  «■■§«•  to  lip  tiiipfDail 

>ta  pvofTMi.  MioNltof  to  its 
ptjfUra    Item  (ropi  thrta  oAUaaa: 

1  TtU  U  an  alaetlan  year,  and  Cungraaa 
appean  to  be  eontlnclnf  ttaeir  it  ihuuld  put 
off  for  a  yaw  Mrtain  d«riaioni 
t.  Al  f  ntoartOA  n(  leaa  than  I  yeara  and 
■rfcnllag  amandmeata  would  be  Intar- 
Id  abroad  ii«  AmerlaMi  iafault  ol  \U 
World  1  raderahip 

a  Tre  Mamhall  planM  eneraaa  and  even 
Aoierir  t «  Miiicrrny  nra  Involved,  for,  under 
aM  lefialation.  the  Unltad  ftUtaa  requlrea 
the  Id  Buropran  naltcma  to  "cooperate  to 
reduce  barriers  to  trad*  among  themaelvea 
and  wl  Ih  ollMr  ooWMrtaa."  By  repudiating 
or  prtipllf  tiM  Itoclprocal  Trade  Agree< 
MMta  ,  b«t  MM  UnttMl  States  would  be  aaking 
o  do  what  It  waa  not  prepared  to  do 


others 
itaeir. 


Amoi  ig  yeatardair*i  wttwaai  was  a  %p<ikea- 
frr  the  National  Foreign  Trade  Coun* 
-foij   ttM   trad*   pacta— to   which   Chair* 
AMD  W.  OBAaHAwr.  Republtrsn,  of 
Caltfnr^la  had  at  drst  dented  Ume.  deelar- 
acknowledged  eip«ru  in  foreign 
be  beard."    However,  when  thia 
to  the  attantloa  of  other  ooounlt- 
bers  and  the  tut  of  wltneeaea  lndl< 
t  the  "antia"  were  being  given  a 
the  NFTC  waa  allotted  tUn*. 
1st  of  urganiaatlons  which  have  pro> 
quldu*  eloaad  bearinga  and  rraent 
a  InslnuatluQ  they  are   "ladles' 
aawlng  I  aocletlee"    whoee    testimony    would 
"aarva  i  vo  uaeful  purpoec"  Include  doaens  of 
l^bor,  buslneas.  prof  reel  on  al.  and  cltl- 
tlons. 


York 
trade 
be«n  so 
oems, 
their  n 
coUeo 


fit  wee. 


} 


T»    1  iMiaa    who    argue    that    low    tarlffa 
threat*!  la  America's  economy  and  Ita  Indua- 
try.  lA^lala  here  point  to  the  sisable  praAts 
those  Industries  that  are  parttcu- 
;eu  In  criticizing  the  trade  pacta. 
to    National    City    BanJt    of    New 
the  Industries  that  claim  the 
p|-ogram  Is  hurting  them   have  never 
prosperous.    Chemical  products  con- 
eaample,    earned    17    percent    on 
't   worth   laat   year:    the  return   for 
I  ooda  companies  was  3d  percent:  for 
roods  companies  31  percent;  and  for 
pr  >d\ict8  companlea  17  percent. 


Tlirett  to  Our   National   Secnrity- 
Statemcat  of  Harry  SUttery 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 


ON.  ESTES  KEFAUVER 


or 
IN  T^  HOUSE  OF 

Tue3daw.  Maw  11.  1949 

Mr.  I  ayAUVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  lo  extend  my  remarks.  I  am  pleased 
to  Ind  J  de  a  few  excerpts  from  the  speech 
of  Mr.  [Harry  Slattery.  delivered  before 
RKA  l>irthday  dinner  In 
May  11.  194<.  Mr.  Slattery 
is  former  Under  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
and  foilmer  Administrator  of  the  REA. 


He  is  now  a  prominent  Washington  at- 
torney. Mr.  SlatUrjr  knows  whtrgof  he 
speaks  becauM  bd  bag  lonf  bctn  a  TlUl 
key  in  the  public  power  and  conservation 
movempnt.  He  tias  been  associated  with 
all  principal  aspects  of  consenratlon  and 
public  power  since  1 008  He  helped  draft 
the  orlfflnal  Pederal  Water  Power  Act. 
His  statement  i>  as  follows: 

Never  before  in  my  more  than  40  ysfs  la 
Waahlngtun  have  I  seen  a  srsveff  Ihreal  to 
eiif  aattoMU  tosufito,  to  th*  pratoeilon  of 
our  nnnseniMna  pobtas  and  to  th*  saf*. 
gtiardtng  of  our  natural  rvaoureea.  than 
today  The  situation  la  a  reminder  of  the 
one  that  gave  rise  to  th*  atlnglng  veto  of 
Theodor*  Rouaevalt  of  th*  Italney  Ntver  Dam 
bill,  whan  h*  denoMMei  the  plunders  of 
that  day  of  our  natural  rea4)urc«a.  This 
altuatton  to  alau  a  reminder  of  the  InfaoMOs 
Tea  Put  Dome  aeandal  In  the  Hardlni  Ad* 
mInUlratlon  which  arouaed  the  Nation 

It  was  my  prlvile««  to  b*  a  amsll  partlcl- 
pant  tn  thoae  hlatorto  eona*rvatlon  nghta. 
And  I  want  to  raise  a  prottot  aaalnst  th* 
evMit*  that  ar*  tranapmag  la  Waahtafton 
today— such  as  the  efloru  to  eripple  T7/^ 
the  so-called  Itialey  gas  bill,  §mt  Ifee  tkl*« 
lands  oil  sUal  which  U  IndsiswsJMs  »uJ 
also  to  ths  rsvsller  manner  In  Whieh  th* 
protoetinn  nf  otir  atrategtc  rsanurew  ar*  to*- 
lag  hsndled  Then*  rMKiurr**  all  ar*  part  ot 
our  national  aecurity  program.  Forty  years 
of  eoaatniettve  eonaervstiun  effort  U  lost  if 
th*a*  praaent  grab  bills  go  throtigh. 

Out  of  ihto  great  eonaervaUon  movement. 
It  was  my  privilege,  as  AdaUalMrator  of  RMA, 
to  help  sdmlnuter  and  ecaMBt  RIA  as  part 
of  our  national  aecurity  and  proeperity  pro- 
sram  If  our  conservation  movement  la  de. 
utroyed.  RXA  Inevitably  goes  with  It.  It  to 
my  hope  that  all  good  pauiotic  Americans 
will  realise  the  danger  and  make  themselves 
hesrd.  It  to  high  tims  that  thu  unholy  al- 
liance of  the  sntlconservatlon  lobby  made 
up  of  the  utility  lobby,  the  braaen  oil  and 
gas  lobby,  and  the  lobby  which  alms  at  the 
deatnictloo  of  cur  atrateulc  resources,  should 
l>e  driven  out  of  Washington,  as  Woodrow 
WUaon  once  did  the  lubbylsu  in  hU  day. 


Carrier  Fliers   Grooai  for  Pin-Poiat 
Rele  in  Fatvc 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CLAUDE  I.  BAKEWELL 

or  MISSOURI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RiTRBSENTATIVBS 

Tuesday.  May  11.  194t 

Mr  BAKEViELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  In  the 
current  discussion  as  to  whether  or  not 
we  should  have  a  70-group  or  a  66-group 
air  force.  I  believe  that  too  little  atten- 
tion has  been  paid  to  the  role  which  na- 
val aviation  played  in  achieving  our  vic- 
tory in  World  War  II.  and  to  the  role 
which  naval  aviation  would  play  in  a  fu- 
ture war.  Under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks. I  Include  herewith  an  article  by 
John  J.  Norris  which  appeared  in  the 
Wa.shin^ton  Post  on  Sunday.  May  9: 

CAaaira  FLoaa  Gboom  roe  PiN-Pourr  Rols  in 

FtJTuaa 

(By  John  G.  Norrts) 

Some  previously  unpublished  daU  on  the 

Pacific  war.  released  yesterday  by  the  Nsvy 

Department,  throws  considerable  light  on  a 

BBOOt  problem  of  tlie  moment — the  future  of 

naval  aviation. 


The  heated  controversy  over  the  slae  of 
th*  Air  Force  has  obacured  this  other  air 
power  question  mark.  But  within  the  armed 
oervlcea-  particularly  the  nsvsl  sir  arm  It- 
self—the  lasue  to  serloiu  and  Important. 

Taaterday,  on  th*  oooaalon  of  th*  thlrty- 
s*v*nth  birthday  of  naval  aviation,  sooM 
•pparMtly  dry  and  uninureeting  suttoties 
w*r*  made  public.  Admiral  Loais  B  Den- 
feld,  Chief  of  Naval  OperaUoaa.  ealled  at* 
tontlen  to  them  in  a  sefiarata  statement 
flOOMMadlBg  the  naval  air  reo<ird, 

Analyrad,  they  ytoid  UM*e  findings ; 

.1  American  Navy  and  Marine  c<>rpa  planes 
d»atroysd  10.401  Japaneae  planes  durliii  the 
war.  Miaty  |)errent  of  thrm  were  shot  down 
In  aerial  oombat  while  the  rest  were  pi'rkrd 
planes  blasted  by  bombing,  slrnflng,  or  rook*t 
attark 

3  Unltad  ttote*  carrier  planes  knocked 
out  so  p*rc*nl  o(  thsae  Jap  plan**,  land- 
baaad  sraft  th*  rest.  The  mobility  uf  the 
carrier  mntrthuted  to  thto  dtoparlty.  en- 
iii'iiiiK  ■  4  to  reach  major  enemy  air 

(Mnoenitu •  uuuide  the  range  o(  our  land- 

bnaed  fighter  craft.  Alao,  the  flat-trjps 
mobility  mad*  It  poasihie  to  concentrate 
overwhelming  forces  or  r<shUrs  In  surprise 
attacks. 

a  For  theae  reasons,  4g  percent  of  th* 
pianea  bagied  by  our  carrtaes  w*r*  *atlillt 
on  the  ground  and  de*lroy*d  to*for*  th*y 
rould  be  flown  In  their  own  defense.  On 
the  other  hand,  Navy  and  Marine  land- 
based  planee  were  able  to  knock  out  only 
10  percent  of  thetr  total  on  the  ground. 

4.  The  above  makes  evident  the  ability  of 
a  strong  carrier  taak  force  to  gain  local  con- 
trol of  the  air— an  aaaanttol  element  of  any 
military  opera tloa  today.  It  u  vital  not  only 
In  amphlhtoua  eparatiooa  but  would  mak* 
th*  )ob  of  our  strategic  bombers  eaaler. 

A  rrw  spacuL  PLAWta 

Translating  thto  In  terma  of  the  poaalbl* 
future  employment  of  aircraft  camera— par- 
Ucularly  In  view  of  the  Navy's  preeent  em- 
phaato  on  tu  Pacific  scoring  record — other 
conclusions  are  draam: 

1.  The  Navy  feeto  that  the  future  major 
role  of  Its  aviation  to  gaining  local  air  su- 
premacy over  a  particular  overseaa  area  by 
concentrating  its  fiat-tops  there,  rather  than 
by  following  the  so-called  •Gallery  theory" 
of  strategic  bombing  from  carriers. 

a  This  means  loading  the  vessels  with 
fighter  planer  rather  than  a  balanced  force 
of  dtve-bomt)er8,  torpedocraft.  and.  fighters, 
aa  during  the  war.  Naval  airmen  estimau 
that  the  carrier  of  the  future  wUi  hAVt  some 
90  percent  fighters.  The  remainder  would 
be  attack  planes,  packing  a  terrific  wallop  for 
special  missions.  Thto  wallop  might  Include 
an  A-bomb. 

3  StKh  a  force,  capable  of  taking  Instant 
local  control  of  almost  any  desired  point 
along  one  of  the  world's  shorelines  at  the 
outbreak  of  war.  would  prevent  any  future 
Bataans. 

American  farces  In  the  Philippines,  as  well 
as  on  Wske  Island,  were  lost  because  we 
could  not  relnfprce  or  evacuate  them.  To- 
day, with  the  United  Sutes  Navy  dominant 
on  the  surface  of  the  worlds  oceans  and 
maintaining  carrier  forces  to  keep  air  su- 
premacy overhead,  the  300.000  or  more  Ameri- 
can troope  overseaa  would  not  sxifler  tliat 
fate.  Navy  chiefs  say. 

4.  The  same  naval  air  power  would  enable 
Amertcan  troope  to  selae  overseas  bases  In 
the  event  of  war  and  let  our  Air  Ft^rce  have 
halfway  stations  for  bombing  the  enemy  In- 
stead of  letting  him  take  such  poinu  to 
attack  us.  The  Aaores  and  Iceland  are  ex- 
amplea. 

F«OV«D   AT   MTDWAT 

To  many  older  naval  airmen,  the  present 
controversy  over  the  future  of  naval  avia- 
tion seema  a  parados.    One  of  the  Natlona 
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neweat  fighting  forces,  It  was  born  Just  be- 
fore World  Wsr  I  and  forged  Into  a  tough, 
precise  instrument  of  war  In  th*  next  two 
decades. 

During  World  War  11  thto  new  weapon 
proved  Its  worth  beyond  all  question,  Car- 
rier aviation— the  major  part  of  naval  air 
today— won  its  spurs  at  Midway,  and  went 
on  to  spearhead  th*  American  driv*  across 

th*  PsclRe.  ^     «   .w- 

n  mad*  pmalhl*  ihs  conquest  of  th* 
MnrlNnna.  Uyte.  Iwo  Jtma.  Okinawa,  tnd 
th*  nnni  surrender  of  Japan  Veteran  Navy 
fliers,  therefore,  are  puaaled  over  the  flckle- 
iieaa  of  mnnv  Americans, 

Why  Is  the  'champ  of  '4ft"  looked  upon 
MB  n  poasibls  has-been  In  IB48.  they  demand? 
It  cduldn  t  be  the  atomic  bomb,  for  the 
Bikini  tests  proved  that  warahlps  are  an 
,1  mlc    target       Nor    have    we 

,i,  ii«nge.    hiKh-apeed    bombers 

which  wimirt  mnke  «trnte«lr  hnmhltig  from 
the  American  continent  prontHble  AKniitat 
largata  halfway  acroas  the  world. 

On  the  contrary,  recent  sislements  by  Air 
Force  cfilefa  concede  that  they  require  over- 
leas  bn»es  to  carry  on  heavy,  atistalned,  and 
efTertlve  air  bombardment  on  an  enemy 
whoae  vital  centers  ar*  In  th*  Kuraalan 
heartland. 

Yet,  little  public  attention  U  given  to  the 
development  of  nsvsl  svlstlon,  while  C<in- 
gresa  falls  all  over  Itself  voting  an  all-p<iW. 
•rful    (land*based)    Air   Force 

MOSALS  NKKDS  REfAlRS 

What  worries  Nsvy  air  chiefs  even  more, 
however,  is  thst  the  situation  has  affected 
morale.  Young  fliers,  vetersns  of  the  Pacific 
air  battlee,  seeing  all  thto  happen  hard  on 
th*  h**ls  of  the  absorption  of  NATS  Into  a 
new  military  air  transport  service  under  the 
Air  Force,  wonder  about  their  future. 

To  offset  It,  the  Navy  plans  to  bring  In 
squadron  and  air  group  commanders  for 
special  seminars  at  the  Navy  Department. 
There  they  will  be  told  the  facts  of  the 
present  and  prospective  security  situation— 
the  broad  viewpoint  which  Junior  and  middle 
ranking  officials  rarely  get. 

Navy  air  chiefs  believe  firmly  that  the 
carrier  and  naval  aviation  will  play  a  prom- 
/  Inent  role  In  warfare  as  long  as  piloted  air- 
planes are  effective.  Whenever  ground-to- 
air,  target-seeking,  guided  missiles  are  per- 
fected— one  phase  of  push-button  war — 
then  both  carrier  and  land  planes  will  be 
on  the  way  out,  they  concede. 

But  the  Navy  airmen  Insist  that  top  speed 
and  long  range  (with  bomb-carrying  capac- 
ity) cannot  be  combined  at  present.  You 
can  build  a  faster  plane  around  a  small  gas 
tank  than  you  can  around  a  large  one,  they 
say.  Therefore,  defensive  Jet  fighters  at  the 
target  have  an  advantage  over  bombers  com- 
ing halfway  across  the  globe. 

The  11  fast  carriers  the  Navy  has  In  com- 
mission now  have  planes  quite  similar  to 
those  In  use  during  the  war.  Several  good 
Navy  Jet  fighter  planes  are  ready  or  nearly 
ready,  but  problems  of  Jet  operations  at  sea 
had  to  be  licked.  The  Jets  land  fast,  require 
long  take-offs  and  have  a  dangerous  back- 
blast. 

Regular  operating  Jet  fighter  squadrons 
are  now  aboard  at  least  two  carriers,  how- 
ever, and  more  will  follow. 

jrr  BOM  BEX  NEBtn-otrs 
Navy  chiefs  will  not  discuss  the  develop- 
ment of  Jet  carrier-based  bombers,  but  hint 
they  are  on  the  way.  Whether  such  craft  are 
possible  with  present  flat  tops,  or  whether 
they  must  await  the  new  80.000-ton  flush- 
deck  (no  "Island  "  superstructure)  vessel  to 
be  laid  down  next  year,  to  not  yet  clear. 

The  so-called  "Gallery  proposal."  put  for- 
ward Individually  by  Rear  Adm.  Daniel  Gal- 
lery, one  of  the  Navy's  outstanding  younger 

air    admirals,   does   not    depend    on    such    a 

plane.      It    contemplates    one-way    A-bomb 

missions  like  the  DooUttle  raid  on  Tokyo, 


with  long-range  Jet  bombers  taking  off  from 
carriers  In  the  Arctic  or  Mediterranean 

Gallery's  Idea  never  has  been  adopted  by 
the  Navy  high  command.  This  Is  not  because 
of  the  Air  Force  feellnR— or  at  least  not  Just 
because  of  It.  Many  ranklnit  Navy  men  con- 
alder  It  a  one-shot  poaalblllty,  like  the  Df>o- 
little  raid,  and  nut  a  real  bnato  for  planning 
a  fleet, 

It  to  in  aiiiuubinaniie  warfare.  In  fart,  that 
naval  HVlailoii  Itn*  Its  main  future  rhalleiig* 
and  opportiiiiiiy 

Artunlly,  Russia  hss  a  atsabl*  navy,  only 
It  to  a  dllTereiit  kind  from  what  Japan  had, 
Th*  tlovlet  has  anine  900  aubmnrlitpa,  and  if 
U  ■  H,  R.  plant!  are  able  to  build  any  ton* 
alderable  number  of  the  new  type  developed 
by  the  Uermana,  with  long  underwater  mi- 
duranoe  and  sperd,  befort  we  have  a  defense 
agalnat  It,  th*  Red  navy  will  b*  tough. 

The  U 'boat— In  German  hands— twio* 
rame  dangeroualy  clewe  to  winning  control  of 
the  Atlantic  To  prevrnl  another  auch  close 
call,  ihe  Navy  I*  trying  to  drvelop  "hunter 
killer"  forceaof  hluliipeed  cNrrlera.  plniiea  and 
deairoyers. 

A-SOMB  ASSIONMENT 

But  carrier  aviation  may  have  an  even 
more  vital  and  dangerous  role  against  enemy 
BUba  In  another  war.  The  aubmeralhlen  will 
need  baaea  <m  or  near  the  Atlantic  to  be  effec- 
tive, and  baaea  can  be  bombed 

Therefore,  a  major  role  of  the  big  cnrrler 
forces  miKht  be  U)  knock  out  such  bsaes. 

Destruction  of  such  enemy  bases  may  b* 
the  vital  factor  In  determining  whether  such 
a  future  war  la  fought  larKelv  overseaa  or  In 
this  country.  For  the  ptjssesslon  of  mld-At- 
lantlc  bases  would  be  at  stake. 

Th*  abov*.  we  suspect,  may  be  what  Navy 
officials  will  tell  the  squadron  and  group 
commanders  about  the  outlook  for  naval 
aviation,  Thto  outline  of  the  future  may  not 
be  complete  and  official;  at  least  It  Is  what 
many  top  officers  feel  Is  ahead. 

They  believe  that  carrier  «»vlatlon— the  tool 
wrought  by  Towers.  Bellinger,  Reeves,  Halsey, 
McCain.  Radford,  and  hosts  of  others — has  aa 
brilliant  a  future  as  It  has  a  past. 


H.  R.  5004 


During  and  since  the  war  Congress  haa 
acted  to  permit  quota  Immigration  to  the 
Chinese,  the  Filipinos,  and  tne  nstlves  of 
India.  The  ban  still  exlsu,  however,  against 
the  Koreans,  the  Japanese,  end  a  few  other 
Asiatic  peoples,  Leglalatlon  intnxluced  by 
ConRrpaaman  Wai.tcs  H.  Judd  would  '  tnak* 
In  MiiH  quutaa  available  to  Aalatlc  and 

t'.  iiptea"  and  "provide  the  ptivilege  of 

l>et)oiniiia  n  naturalised  rltimen  tu  nil  linmi* 
grants  having  a  legal  right  to  jtermanenl 
re«ul«'nre "      The    hilt    •vn\iid    affoN 


lrt>niinent  to  nil,  and  It  would 
( inc  injuatU'es  lo  individuals  of  oilenlal  orl« 
gin  Mlieady  In  the  country  Rklstlng  laws, 
for  eaampl*.  m«y  deny  cllirenahip  to  parent* 
of  the  JapaneKe^Ainerlcaiu  who  fought  an 
brilliantly  in  lluly.  Uon  Mark  W.  Clark  put 
the  laauo  simply  when  he  urged  Congi***  to 
grunt  them  the  privileges  of  the  democracy 
their  sons  helped  to  preserve. 

Another  matter  reflecting  upon  the  Na. 
tlon'a  honor  U  delay  In  providing  compensa- 
tion to  Japaneae*Am*rlranB  evai'Uate<l  frum 
their  weat-conat  homea  during  the  war,  A 
llouM  bill  would  aflord  compensation  of  tip 
to  ga.boo  for  property  loas*s,  Thst  stim 
would  not  reoomp*t)sp  tlKse  who  l<Mt  their 
bUNliieMiea  or  their  proleaalonal  llvelUxmds, 
but  It  would  b*  a  concrete  Ujken  on  the  aid* 
of  justio*  to  individuals  innocant  of  di*« 
loyalty. 

We  urge  passage  of  th***  bills  for  r*asons 
of  humanny  Slid  of  American  fair  deallnf 
with  men  and  with  nations. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WALTER  H.  JUDD 

OF    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  11.  1948 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks,  I  include  an  edi- 
torial which  appeared  in  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune  for  April  29.  The  legis- 
lation mentioned  in  this  incisive  editorial 
is  H.  R.  5004,  which,  after  public  hear- 
ings, is  now  before  the  House  Judiciary 
Committee: 

FOR  JUST  DEALING 

Practical  considerations  alone  suggest  that 
Congress  act  In  thto  time  of  International 
stress  to  clear  away  all  unnecessary  obstacles 
to  harmonious  relations  with  other  coun- 
tries. When  these  obstacles  reflect  upon  the 
Nation's  reputation  for  Just  dealing,  the 
need  to  act  Is  doubly  clear.  An  obstacle  par- 
ticularly galling  to  the  Asiatic  peoples  has 
been  this  country's  dtocrlminatory  Immigra- 
tion and  naturalization  policy.  It  is  difficult 
to  gauge  the  extent  to  which  the  policy  de- 
sUoyed  our  influence  In  China  and  Japan  In 
the  era  when  they  were  developlnr  their  con- 
tacts V  1th  the  West.  But  the  htotory  to  clear 
enough  to  dictate  the  removal  of  the  dto- 
crlminatlons  now. 


Communiit  Plottinf  in  th«  Ptckinf  Houit 
Strike 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRED  E.  BUSBEY 

or  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  11.  1948 

Mr.  BUSBEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  April 
26.  1948.  the  Daily  Worker,  the  official 
Communist  paper,  printed  a  very  im- 
portant statement  by  John  Williamson, 
national  labor  secretary  of  the  Com- 
munist Party,  United  States  of  America. 
This  individual  is  now  under  charges  by 
the  Department  of  Immigration  and 
Naturalization  for  deportation  as  an 
alien  Communist.  Nevertheless,  he  Is 
completely  free  to  issue  a  directive  which 
vitally  affects  thousands  of  workers  in 
the  packing-house  industry  and  the  con- 
sumers of  the  entire  Nation. 

Mr.  Williamson  calls  the  present  pack- 
ing-house strike  "the  most  decisive  front 
of  labor's  battle  today."  He  says,  "the 
packing-house  workers'  strike  has  great 
significance."  He  further  declares  that 
"the  Communist  Party,  now  as  always, 
will  give  unstintingly  of  its  time,  energy, 
forces,  and  leadership  to  help  guarantee 
the  victory,"  in  this  fight. 

Mr.  Williamson  is  a  member  of  the 
leading  inner  secretariat  of  the  Com- 
munist Party  of  the  United  States  of 
America.  While  the  present  packing- 
house strike  may  be  sold  to  the  workers 
and  the  people  of  the  United  States  as  a 
simple  effort  to  improve  wages  and  work- 
ing conditions.  Mr.  Williamson  and  the 
Communist  Party  for  which  he  speaks 
have  other  aims  in  giving  their  unstinted 
support  to  this  strike. 
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It  hM  long  b«en  Communist  itrategy 
to  eocourige  contlnuoui  and  exorbitant 
«ac«  dcm  inds  In  order  to  upMt  our  ccoo- 
eay.  Mi .  WiUiamMn  goM  ntn  furthor. 
He  thlnkj  that  the  packing-house  work- 
rn'  strlkf  "wUl  eatablUh  the  Bwto  out- 
line of  th !  pattern  for  all  other  workera 
In  wage  regotlatlons."  In  other  words, 
he  wanU  o  stimulate  a  strike  movement 
In  all  ind  ustry  throughout  the  country. 
Why?  E/ery  action  of  the  Soviet  Union 
demonstrates  that  that  country  is  pre- 
paring feverishly  for  war  against  the 
liattad  St  lies.  Communist  strategy  calls 
for  tbtt  cr  ppling  of  the  vital  parts  of  the 
war  macl  ine  of  this  country.  Commu- 
nist supp>rt  of  the  packing-house  strike 
and  other  strikes  very  evidently  had  this 
in  mind. 

Let  me  cite  other  sections  of  Mr.  Wil- 
liamson's statement  to  show  that  he  has 
tttbM  del  Igns  than  the  welfare  of  the 
pfirlng-]  louse  workers. 

The  Communist  Party  has  long  tried 
to  get  a  f(  «thold  among  the  Negro  work- 
ers, seeklig  to  promote  racial  strife  for 
its  own  SI  bversive  purposes.  This  is  one 
of  the  alms  of  Communist  plotting  in  the 
packing-  louse  strike  Involvmg  many  Ne- 
gro workup 

He  further  Indicates  that  the  Com- 
munist I  arty  wants  to  maneuver  the 
packing-i  louse  workers'  union  Into  be- 
emnlng  "i  i  powerful  force  within  the  new 
party  of  Wallace,"  the  only  pro-Soviet 
President  al  candidate  In  the  field  in  1948. 
In  other  \  ords,  he  wants  to  use  the  pack- 
lng-hous4  workers  as  Communist  politi- 
cal caniK  a  fodder. 

He  wants  to  turn  the  packing-house 
irorkers  tgainst  their  employers  and 
afiiinst  t  le  Government  of  the  United 
SUtes.  '  "hat  Is  why  he  refers  to  the 
"arrogame  of  the  employers  and  Gov- 
ernment." He  wants  to  use  the  strike  as 
a  vehicle  against  American  foreign  pol- 
icy and  s(i  his  statement  on  the  strike  is 
linked  up  with  his  condemnation  of  the 
plan.  Interference  in  affairs  of 
iMt  loos,  war  program  and  big  war 
approprifl  ttona."  It  should  be  remem- 
bvtd  in  hit  connection  that  the  pack- 
tet-bOMMrindustry  plays  a  vital  part  in 
our  defen  le  program. 

Thua.  <ver7  kqral  American  packing- 
I^OOM  warker  should  consider  seriously 
the  fact  :h«t  he  Is  being  exploited  by 
Communlit  conspirators  working  within 
and  outsli  ie  his  union.  He  should  recog- 
nize thai  Ma  Uk«  Herbert  Itorab  speak 
not  In  be  mUI  of  the  workers  In  the  In- 
dustry bit  in  behalf  of  his  boas.  John 
VlUtamMQ  and  the  Communist  Party. 
■i  Aoul  I  make  every  effort  to  clean 
hoOM  so  hat  he  may  have  a  union  that 
Is  of,  by  and  for  the  packing-house 
workers  established  on  the  basis  of  the 
■ttual  r  sponsibillty  and  benefits  that 
Win  result  to  both  labor  and  management 
from  pea(  e  and  stability  In  the  industry. 

Notwltl  standing  the  fact  that  a  ma- 
jority of  :he  rank  and  file  of  labor,  as 
Vtll  as  tiany  of  the  officers  of  labor 
unions,  ai  e  very  appreciative  of  our  ef- 
forts to  (ooperate  with  them  In  elimi- 
nating C  )mmunlst  officers  from  their 
unions,  t^  e  Communists  will  endeavor  to 
make  unU  n  members  believe  we  are  antl- 
libor.  Tie  truth  of  the  matter  is  that 
we  are  wt  rktag  with  and  for  the  benefit 
of  unions,  and  their  officers  know  it 


I  defy  a  single  American  whose  patri- 
otism cannot  be  questioned  to  say  that 
John  Williamson.  alien-Communist.  U 
not  trying  to  make  slaves  out  of  all  work- 
ers in  the  United  States  for  a  Soviet  die- 
tatornhlp.  Williamson  Is  not  Interested 
in  the  workers  of  our  country.  He  is 
only  interested  In  establishing  a  Com- 
munist dictatorship  in  the  United  States. 

The  Irony  of  this  situation  can  more 
fully  be  recognized  when  you  realize  here 
is  an  alien-Communist  that  should  be 
deported  shortly,  out  on  ball,  directing 
the  Communl.«t  strategy  of  the  present 
strike  of  the  CIO  Packinghouse  Workers 
Union. 


Findings  of  Natjonal  Health  Assembly 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WALTER  H.  JUDD 

or  MINIflSOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday .  May  11.  1948 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  National 
Health  Assembly  which  recently  con- 
cluded Its  sessions  in  Washington  was 
composed  of  representatives  of  prac- 
tically all  major  groups  in  our  popula- 
tion. Including  the  medical  profession, 
labor  and  other  consumer  groups,  as 
well  as  Government  representatives. 
Most  of  those  of  those  who  attended 
felt  that  It  was  the  most  successful  meet- 
ing that  has  been  held  on  the  problem 
of  getting  better  distribution  of  good 
medical  care.  Perhaps  Its  general  suc- 
cess was  due  In  part  to  the  fact  that  the 
delegates  concentrated  more  on  the 
points  on  which  there  was  agreement, 
rather  than  on  those  on  which  there 
was.  for  the  present  at  lea5t.  apparently 
Irreconcilable  disagreement. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
Include  a  report  on  that  conference  from 
the  Washington  Post  of  May  4.  which 
includes  the  statement  on  the  seven 
points  in  agreement: 

The  embattled  OMdlcal-ou'e  MCtlon  of  th« 
Natiunal  Health  Aswmbly  laat  night  finally 
r«solT«d  many  of  tu  dUTertncM.  t>ut  Itft  un- 
■titled  the  question  ot  compulsory  national 
h««lth  Insurance. 

TlM  punning  oaaMBlMM,  eeaiipoMd  of 
repTMentaUvM  of  tbe  aKdlfal  profession. 
tb«  GIO  aad  AifL.  ths  Fhytlclsns'  Pnrum. 
wbldl  aupports  national  health  insurance, 
and  cooperative  htftith  aasoctatlona.  last 
night  Issued  s  seTtn-polot  prtlUnlnary  re- 
port of  conclusions. 

An  were  agrvsd  on  ths  seven  points.  On 
the  eighth  point,  whether  or  not  the  panel 
■twvUl  recommend  a  plan  of  national  health 
iBSWance.  the  ttatement  aaid: 

There  art  »n*a  on  which  the  planning 
committee  la  not  yet  prepared  to  report. 
In  the  meetings  of  the  medical -care  section 
dllTerlng  views  were  expressed  as  to  ths 
mrthrd  of  effectuating  the  principle  of  pre- 
payment or  inswance. 


beUeve  it  ema  be  achieved  through 

pUns.    Others  baU***  that  a  na- 

1th- Insurance  plan  la 

The  seven  potnts  a4opSai 

1.  Adequate   msdiaal   saiTlts   for 

of  Ulnsas.  ear*,  and  relief  of  s'irknsM 
and  promotion  of  a  high  level  of  physical, 
mental,  and  social  health  should  be  avail- 


able to  all  without  regard  to  race,  color, 
creed,  residence,  or  •eonomle  status. 

a.  Ths  principle  of  contributory  health 
Insurance  should  be  the  basic  method  of 
financing  aadloal  eara  for  ths  large  major- 
ity of  the  AflMTloaa  people,  m  order  to  re- 
move the  bwdaa  of  vapredlcubi*  sickness 
cosu,  aboHA  tlM  ecoBomle  barrlsr  to  ads- 
qtiau  medical  aervlcee  and  avoid  the  Indig- 
nities of  a  means  test. 

8.  Health  insurancs  should  bs  accom- 
panied by  such  use  of  tax  resources  as  may 
be  necessary  to  provlds  additional — 

(a)  Scrvlcss  to  persons  or  groups  for  whom 
special  public  reflponslbUlty  Is  acknowledged 
and 

(b)  Services  not  avaUable  under  prepay- 
ment or  insurance. 

4.  Voluntary  prepayment  group  health 
plans,  embodying  group  practice  and  provid- 
ing comprehensive  service,  offer  to  their  mem- 
bers the  t>est  of  modern  nwdlcal  care.  Such 
plans,  furthermore,  are  the  l)eat  available 
means  at  this  time  of  bringing  about  im- 
proved distribution  of  medical  care,  particu- 
larly in  rural  areas. 

5.  The  people  have  the  right  to  establish 
voluntary  insurance  plans  on  a  cooperative 
basis  snd  legal  restrictions  upon  such  right 
(other  than  those  necessary  to  assure  proper 
standards  and  qualifications),  now  existing 
in  a  number  of  States,  should  be  removed. 

6.  High  standards  of  service,  efficient  ad- 
ministration and  reasonable  costs  require: 

(a)  Coordination  of  the  services  of  phys- 
icians, hospitals,  and  other  health  agencies 
in  all  phases  of  prevention,  diagnosis,  and 
treatment: 

(b)  Effective  cooperation  between  the  pro- 
viders and  the  consumers  of  siich  services. 

7.  A  medical-care  program  Itself  will  not 
solve  the  health  problems  of  the  Nation.  It 
must  be  coordinated  with  all  efforU  directed 
toward  providing  the  people  with  adequate 
hoiuing.  a  Uvlng  wage,  continuous  produc- 
tive and  creative  employment  under  safe 
working  conditions,  satisfying  recreation  and 
such  other  meastires  as  will  correct  condi- 
tions that  adversely  affect  the  physical,  men- 
tal, and  social  health  of  the  people. 


Leroy  Johnson  Well  Liked  by  Hit  Con- 
stituents as  Well  as  His  Collcafues 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  J.  HARRY  McCREGOR 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  Of  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  it.  194t 

Mr.  McOREOOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  U 
always  interesting  to  know  what  the 
constituents  think  of  their  Representa- 
tive In  the  House.  Recently  LnoY 
Johnson  showed  me  an  editorial  from 
the  Stockton  Record,  his  home-town 
paper. 

I  was  pleased  to  learn  that  my  own 
opinion  of  Mr.  Johnson  was  confirmed 
by  this  paper.  Also.  It  Is  in  accord  with 
all  the  colleagues  of  Mr.  Johnson,  whom 
I  have  talked  to,  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle.  The  House  of  Representatives  is 
an  austerely  accurate  Judge  of  the  char- 
acter and  ability  of  its  Members. 

I  would  not  presume  to  tell  the  people 
of  California  who  to  select  as  their  Con- 
gressmen. But  I  can  say  with  confl- 
denoe  that  if  they  should  return  Loot 
JoBmoM  to  us  It  would  meet  the  unani- 
mous approval  of  thoee  In  the  House 
who  knov  blm. 


Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
Include  the  editorial  after  receiving  Mr. 
JoHNfON'i  permission  to  do  so. 

LXaOT    JOMHSOWS  SOURCES   Of  STtlNOTN 

Of  the  435  congressional  districts  in  the 
United  Stsies.  probably  none  U  as  difficult  to 
represent  as  ths  third  in  Csllfornla.  of  which 
San  Joaquin  County  U  a  part.  It  U  among 
the  largest,  both  In  area  and  In  population. 
The  diversity  of  economic  interests,  the  in- 
terplay of  competition  between  localities, 
the  problems  ranging  from  water  conserva- 
tion to  building  submarines — all  these  are 
possible  pitfalls  for  an  unwary  Representa- 
tive on  Capitol  Hill. 

Under  the  circumstances,  it  would  not  be 
surprising  for  the  Congressman  from  the 
Third  District  of  Csllfornla  to  execute  at 
times  some  fancy  footwork,  like  a  ballet 
dancer  running  a  gantlet  of  stale  eggs.  Not 
so  In  the  case  of  Luiot  Johnson,  who  aspires 
this  year  to  be  selected  by  the  voters  for  his 
fourth  consecutive  term. 

Stockton's  former  city  attorney  scorns  the 
spectacular  in  his  representation.  His  record 
is  one  of  steadiness  and  consistency,  not  a 
consistency  to  be  measured  in  terms  of  parly 
policy,  but  rather  by  Independent  personal 
conviction  attained  after  close  study  of  the 
merits  of  all  Issues 

It  Is  reasonable  for  San  Joaquin  County, 
out  of  loyhlty  to  a  resident  of  his  own  soil, 
to  accord  Congressman  Johnson  strong  sup- 
port. HU  real  local  strength,  however,  stems 
from  deeper  sources.  They  consist  of  his  fine 
record  In  the  House,  his  sincere  attention  to 
the  Individual  requests  and  needs  of  his  con- 
stituents, and  his  fairness  In  representing  all 
of  the  Interests  and  all  of  the  people  of  his 
widespread  and  diversified  district. 


Reserve  Oftceri  Association  Honors  Hon. 
Walter  Norblad,  of  Oregon 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HENRY  M.  JACKSON 

or    WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  11.  1948 

Mr.  JACKSON  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  Reserve  Officers  Association 
of  the  United  States  In  the  April  Issue  of 
their  magazine,  the  Reserve  Officer,  have 
paid  a  Just  and  deserving  tribute  to  our 
colleague  and  friend,  Congressman 
Waltcr  NoaiLAD.  of  Oregon.  The  peo- 
ple of  Ortfon  are  fortunate  In  having 
such  able  and  distinguished  representa- 
tion in  the  Congress. 

The  tribute  follows: 

rmiCNDs  or  thc  ao* 

(That  the  issue  of  national  security  tran- 
scends partisanship,  sectlonslUm,  and  preju- 
dices which  weigh  heavily  in  some  matters 
has  been  demonstrated  time  and  again  k>y 
those  who  hsvs  exhibited  in  Cot\gress  a 
spirited  patriotism  such  as  Is  the  aim  of 
ROA.  Not  because  they  serve  only  the  in- 
terests of  ROA.  but  because  they  serve  their 
country,  and  seek  the  security  of  her  free- 
tfons.  the  Reserve  Officer  periodically  singles 
oat  the  friends  of  the  ROA.  For  In  the 
csuse  of  national  security  we  believe  the 
ROA  also  serves  and  that  a  friend  of  the 
ROA  U  a  friend  of  the  Nation.— Ths  EDrroas.) 

Representative  WAL-m  Nosblad's  friends 
recsU  msny  significant  events  snd  develop- 
menu  in  his  career,  but  to  the  Reservisu 
he  achieved  fame  last  year  for  observing  to 
0«n.  Jos  Collins,  Deputy  Chief  of  BUH,  "I 


think  that  the  United  States  Army  treaU  the 
Reserves  and  National  Guard  llks  stepobU- 
drsn." 

To  those  who  servsd  with  him  In  ths  Eighth 
Air  Force,  hs  U  known  as  ths  intrepid,  non- 
flying,  briefing  officer  (combat  Intelllgenoe) 
who  volunteered  for  a  number  of  combat 
missions,  for  which  he  won  ths  Air  Medal, 
and  on  one  of  which  he  unexpectedly  ap- 
peared over  the  Normandy  beaches  on  D-day 
some  minutes  before  landings  started. 

To  Oregon  politicians  he  Is  remembered 
as  the  legislator  who  was  elected  at  such  a 
tender  age  that  the  Governor  officially  mU- 
took  him  for  a  page  boy. 

To  his  former  neighbors  back  in  Escanaba, 
Mich.,  he  Is  remembered  as  the  morning  paper 
boy  who  was  out  tossing  the  dally  sheet  at 
4:30  a.  m.:  alumni  of  New  Mexico  Military 
Academy  remember  him  as  the  cavalryman 
who  took  particular  delight  In  riding  the 
now  obsolete  saber  course;  and  In  various 
college-day  circles  he  Is  recalled  as  a  Port- 
land newspaper  reporter,  a  river  deckhand, 
a  bridge  painter,  and  a  river  dredge  shore- 
man. 

Out  In  the  Pacific  Northwest  today  he  is 
valued  as  the  only  House  Armed  Services 
Committee  man  from  that  section  who  is 
particularly  concerned  with  the  state  of  na- 
tional security. 

In  current  times  Mr.  Norblad  Is  especially 
fitted  for  his  present  House  committee  as- 
signment. He  has  a  broad  background  in 
politics.  After  his  initial  youthful  success 
in  Oregon,  he  suffered  a  major  set-back  In  his 
first  step  toward  Congress.  Defeated  4'-i  to  1, 
Mr.  Norblad  detected  defections  throughout 
the  ranks  of  his  political  supporters.  He  ex- 
plains that  only  his  relatives  voted  for  him, 
"and  I'm  not  sure  of  some  of  them." 

After  playing  a  prominent  part  In  the  1940 
Republican  convention  landslide  for  Wendell 
Wlllkle.  Mr.  Norblad  was  making  a  comeback 
when  the  war  came,  f.nd  he  went  Into  the 
Air  Force.  He  came  out  In  1945  as  a  captain, 
to  win  a  special  election,  and  then  ir.  1946  was 
reelected  by  a  3-to-l  majority.  Although 
ranking  near  the  bottom  for  committee 
seniority,  he  has  drawn  some  important  as- 
signments, and  last  fall  went  around  the 
world  on  an  inspection  of  Army.  Air  Force, 
and  Navy  bases. 

It  was  not  his  first  governmental  explora- 
tory trip.  After  graduating  with  BS  and  DJ 
degrees  from  Oregon  in  1932.  he  visited  South 
and  Central  America,  took  a  year's  graduate 
work  at  Harvard,  then  spent  the  next  7 
months  tra-ellng  in  Europe  and  Asia  Minor, 
visiting  35  countries. 

He  is  a  member  of  the  law  firm  of  Norblad 
k  Norblad  in  Astorls.  Oreg.,  the  firm's  senior 
member  being  the  Congressman's  father. 


Politic!  in  Appointments  etAe, 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  A.  GRANT 

or  INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  May  11.  1948 

Mr.  GRANT  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  following  letter  to  the  editor  and  the 
editorial  entitled  "South  Pacific  Com- 
mission." both  appeared  in  recent  issues 
of  the  New  York  Times. 

They  relate  an  Incident  which  is  a  sad 
commentary  on  some  of  the  appoint- 
ments made  by  this  administration. 

The  editorial  and  the  letter  are  as 
follows: 


■otrrM  rActnc  coMMtasioM 

Appointment  of  the  tJnIted  tutes  mem- 
t)crs  of  the  Bouth  Pactfle  Commission  that 
meets  In  Sydney.  Australia,  on  May  11  to 
frams  recommendations  for  ths  social  and 
toooomle  betterment  of  ths  deptndent 
peoples  of  that  almost  forgotUn  part  of  the 
world  reaflbms  American  inursst  in  PaclAe 
affairs.  Ths  ConuBlaatoo.  wMeil  was  pat- 
terned after  the  model  Oartbbe—  OemMli 
Blon  that  has  worked  well.  Is  only  a  consulta- 
tive and  advisory  body.  But  It  could  do 
much  to  reconcile  confilctlng  Interests  and 
by  th-  very  fact  of  lu  existence  call  atten- 
tion to  several  thousands  of  peoples  who 
have  no  articulate  spokesmen. 

It  Is  unfortunate,  however,  that  President 
Truman  could  not  have  given  more  thought 
to  the   appointments.     He   discarded   those 
su-jgested  to  him.  after  considerable  study  by 
an    interdepartmental    committee,    of    Paul 
Smith,  editor  of  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle, 
and  Richard  H.  Wels,  New  York  lawyer,  both 
of  whom  have  a  long  record  of  active  Interest 
in  Pacific  affairs.    Then  he  made  an  offhand, 
last-minute  selection  of  Prof.  Felix  Keeslng, 
of  Stanford  University,  and  Milton  Shalleck. 
a  young  New  York  lawyer,  neither  of  whom 
had  been  even  named  by  the  Interdepart- 
mental  committee.     Both   undoubtedly    are 
sincere  men.     They  will  probably  do  a  good 
Job.    Professor  Keeslng  Is  an  anthropologist 
of  note  who  has  long  been  a  student  of  South 
Pacific  peoples.     But  'he  South  Pacific  com- 
mlsslonershlps.  it  seems  to  us.  were  too  im- 
portant to  be  handed  out  in  such  an  off- 
hand  manner   as   apparently    was   the   case. 
The  method  does  not  do  credit  to  the  Job  or 
to  the  importance  of  the  Pacific  in  this  coun- 
try's future. 

POLmCS  IN  APPOINTMINTB mST  APPOINT- 
MENTS TO  SOUTH  PACIFIC  COMMISSION  ASB 
CEmCIZED 

To  the  EorroR  or  thi  New  York  Timis  : 

Your  editorial  South  Pacific  Commission, 
which  appeared  In  the  Times  on  May  2.  is.A 
remarkable  example  of  restraint  in  com- 
menting on  an  odorous  example  of  "palace 
politics"  In  the  matter  of  appointments. 

Paul  Smith,  of  San  Francisco,  and  Richard 
H.  Wels,  of  New  York,  were  nominated  by  the 
Department  of  SUte  for  appointment  na 
Commissioners  to  represent  the  United  States 
on  the  Six-Power  South  Pacific  Commission. 
Their  names  had  been  recommended  to  the 
Secretary  of  State  after  many  weeks  of  de- 
bate and  discussion  by  an  Interdepartmental 
committee  consisting  of  representatives  of 
the  Departmenu  of  SWte,  Navy,  War,  In- 
terior, Agriculture,  and  Lal>or,  and  the  Fed- 
eral Security  Agency.  Their  selection  by  the 
Interdepartmental  committee  was  completely 
objective  and,  so  we  thought,  completely  In 
balance  from  the  sUndpoint  of  age,  ability. 
nperlencc,  rettdenes,  knowledge  of  the  Pa- 
Ctfte.  and  proven  murest  in  the  problems  of 
native  peoples.  Partlssn  polities  bad  abac- 
luuly  no  part  In  the  dlsetisslons  even  though 
it  so  happened  that  Mr,  Smith  U  a  Repub- 
lican and  Mr.  WeU  Is  a  Democrat, 

Dr.  FelUt  Keeslng,  who  now  has  t>een  ap- 
polnud  In  lieu  of  Mr.  Smith,  was  smong 
those  considered  and  rejected  by  the  com- 
mUtee.  Most  of  us  had  no  doubt  as  to  Dr. 
Keeslng's  competence  as  an  anthropologist, 
but  we  did  not  regard  the  problems  of  the 
native  peoples  of  the  South  Pacific  as  sub- 
jects of  anthropological  tbeorlsm.  We 
viewed  them  rather  as  practical  day-to-day 
economic  and  political  problems  with  some 
relation  to  education,  health,  and  welfare. 
We  felt,  too,  that  the  poet  of  commissioner 
called  for  an  executlve-admlnlstrator-dlplo- 
mat  rather  than  a  student-sclentlst-author. 
In  the  face  of  Ed  Pauleys  timely  interven- 
tion all  these  oonsldw^tions  went  out  the 
window  and  Dr.  Keeslng  was  appointed  In 
lieu  of  Mr.  Smith. 
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Ti«  name  of  Milton  Sh&lleck.  who  bu  been 

in    U«u   of   Richard    WeU,   ntver 

before  the  committee.     To  my  knowl- 

hu  name  baa  not  heretofore  appeared 

nectlon  with  Pacific  affalra.     Mr.  WeU. 

he  other  hand.  Mrved  long  and  well  In 

Pacific  during  the  war.     He  haa  been  a 

in  the  poetwar  drive  for  political  ]ua- 

for  our  dependent  people*  In  the  Pm- 

Thoae  who  know  him  as  a  lawyer  ABd 

naval  ofBcer  have  the  highest  regard  tor 

ability  and  compeUnce.     It  la  a  ahaoM 

he  should  have  been  rejected  In  favor  oC 

who  Is  an  unknown  Insofar  as  the  Pacific 

cbncemed  but  who  appears  to  be  a  known 

pit  Uiner  circle  at  the  White  House. 

M  ot  ttaoM  who  helped  draft  the  slx- 

■freement  for  the  eetabltahment  of 

South  Pacific  Commission,  I  have  hope 

It  wUl  do  much  to  open  the  way  for  in - 

cooperation  In  the  advancement 

native  peoples  of  the  South  Pacific.     I 

imi*  comfort  In  the  fact  that  the  first 

•Pf^tntmenta  to  the  South  Pacific  Commta- 

by  the  United  States  have  resulted  frooi 

personal   machinations  of  the  political 

and  patronage  boys.     I  had  hoped  that 

apiiotntmenU   would    be    made    In    a   more 

wtkftoaome  and  poUtlcs-free  manner. 

Rot  B.  Jamu. 
Former   Chief,   facifle   Affairs   Divi- 
tion.  Department  of  the  Interior. 
KALMxrroM.  P*..  May  4.  194$. 


Save  Um  Soil  and  Save  Texas 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  OLIN  E.  TEAGUE 

or  nxAB 

<N  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRKSENTATrVES 
Friday.  AprU  30. 194S 

Ar.  TEAGUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  cam- 
pa  <n  launched  3  years  ago  In  Texas  to 
•A'  e  the  soli  and  save  Texas  has  created 

freat  Interest  among  the  farmers  to 
pr  ictice  soil-conservation  methods.  We 
ari(  proud  of  the  accompli.<5hments  of  our 
Teitas  farmers  for  helping  to  save  this 
to]  eoU  which  Is  such  a  valuable  resource 
an  1  hope  that  other  States  will  have  sim- 
Uar  program  to  help  the  county  agents 
an  1  Soil  Conservation  Service  people  ex- 
pa  id  their  conservation  projects. 

t  takes  a  cooperative  plan  to  effec- 
thely  and  eflDciently  carry  out  soil-con- 
sevation  methods  and  the  farmers  will 
copUnue  to  make  progress  along  these 
when  given  the  know-how  by  our 
rvationists.  Control  of  the  pro- 
grams should  rest  with  the  farmers  and 
th  '  groups  of  farmers. 
IThe  farmers  of  the  Steeles  Store  area 

Brazos  County.  Tex.,  have  been  rec- 
oghized  as  the  t>est  soil -conservation 
gr{>up  in  Texas  for  the  year.     May  their 

k  inspire  others  to  maintain  the  pro- 

tlvity  of  the  land  by  conserving  the 
to^il  and  surface  water. 

I4r.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
refnarks  In  the  RkcoRO.  I  wi.sh  to  Include 

editorial  which  appeared  in  the  Bryan 
Ddlly  Eagle.  Bryan.  Tex  .  on  May  3.  1948, 
mJtled  "Steeles  Store  Scores": 


In 


'  Then  10  landowners  and  farmers  of  the 
Sti  eles  Store  area  In  Braaoa  Count;  were  rec- 
og  tlaed  aa  the  best  sou -conservation  group  In 


Texas  tn  the  Save  Um  floU  and  Save  Tesaa 
campaign  lauaefcad  t  years  ago  by  Waltw 
Huaiphrey,  editor  of  the  Port  Worth  Prsea. 
and  now  supported  by  the  Houston  Preas  and 
the  El  Paso  Herald-Poet,  they  brought  not 
only  ILOOO  Into  their  treasivy.  but  a  high 
and  an  unuaual  Iwaor  to  tbemaelvea,  tbctr 
community,  and  Braaoa  County. 

These  10  men,  Marlon  Pazzlno.  Prank  8. 
Beale.  Lee  J  Court.  D  D  Catalena.  J.  M. 
Perrone.  Jr..  Mike  Paaalno.  John  M.  Perrone. 
Prank  Salvato.  Nick  Salvato.  and  Prttz  Severa. 
have  operated  approximately  1  year  and  by 
Improving  the  drainage  on  their  Joint  hold- 
ings have  added  to  their  productive  acres — 
land  wUl  be  in  cotton  this  year  that  never 
had  been  In  cultivation — and  have  acted  to 
prevent  soil  loss  through  erosion  by  a  better 
drainage  system. 

The  mutual  problem  of  Improved  dralnaga 
had  been  talked  by  these  men  and  tlnally 
County  Agent  Wallace  Klmbrough  called  a 
meeting,  held  on  the  big  porch  of  the  Per- 
rone store  at  Steelea  Store.  ExperU  from 
the  Soil  ConservaUon  Service  were  called  In 
and  a  drainage  aMOClatlon  was  formed  within 
the  group.  Son  Oonaenrationlat  C.  C.  Carlton 
and  SCS  Engineer  CecU  Bryan  aiding  and 
advuing. 

As  a  result  the  big  problem,  a  main  drain- 
age ditch  which  would  serve  the  Joint  acre- 
■e*.  waa  aolved.  A  ditch  12.888  feet  In 
length,  draining  1.115  acrea.  waa  constructed 
at  a  coat  of  aS.84  per  acre. 

These  farmers,  like  othera  In  tbla  aectlon. 
have  learned  the  value  of  soil  conaervatlon. 
They  realize  the  importance  of  proper  drain- 
age and  that  contour  farming  and  terracing 
prevent  erosion,  and  at  the  aame  time  con- 
serve surface  water.  The  use  of  cover  crops, 
auch  as  the  legumes  that  are  being  used  here 
to  hold  and  Improve  soil  fertUlty  by  being 
plougbcd  under.  Is  Increasing  and  the  value 
of  thla  practice  Is  being  more  generally  rec- 
ognised almost  Irom  day  to  day.  In  many 
eaaes.  too,  there  la  a  byproduct  in  the 
grazing  or  forage  value  of  theae  cover  crops. 
It  Is  fundamentally  Important  that  every 
possible  step  be  taken  to  conserve  and  Im- 
prove the  soil,  the  Nation's  meet  valuable 
natural  resource.  As  the  population  of  this 
and  other  countries  increases  the  demanda 
upon  the  soil  for  food  production  will  tM 
intensified  The  waste  that  has  cost  mil- 
lions of  productive  acrea  In  the  past  muat 
be  halted  and  so-called  marginal  lands  must 
be  recovered  for  productive  purpoees  wher- 
ever possible.  The  erosion  that  In  the  past 
has  resulted  In  the  deposit  In  the  Gulf  of 
millions  of  tons  of  topeoU  also  must  be 
halted. 

But  with  soil  conservation  and  prevention 
of  erosion  and  the  Increase  of  productive 
acres  by  proper  drainage,  there  also  should 
be  well  planned  efforta  for  the  conservation 
of  surfsce  water.  Today  the  water  problem 
Is  one  of  the  most  serious  confronting  the 
economy  of  Texas.  The  tinderground  supply 
Is  slowly  but  steadily  diminishing.  This  la 
due.  In  part,  to  the  clearing  of  the  land. 
As  this  progresses  rainfall  drains  off  Into 
creeks  and  rivers  much  more  rapidly  than 
In  earUer  years  and  leas  of  the  fall  seeps 
Into  the  ground,  keeping  It  In  better  shape 
for  agricultural  use  and  adding  In  some 
measxire  to  the  iinderground  water  supply. 
Drainage  that  will  take  the  water  from  an 
acreage  In  a  or  S  days  that  formerly  would 
have  been  Inundated  In  aome  measure  for 
weeks,  servea  one  purpose,  but  another  Is  not 
served  when  this  water  speedily  finds  Its 
way  Into  some  creek  or  river. 

The  soil  conservation  work  that  Is  being 
done  should  be  expanded  and  Intensified  and 
the  example  set  by  the  Steeles  Store  group 
should  l>e  emulated  In  many  commimltles. 
But  with  this  work  provision  also  abould  be 
made  for  the  greatest  possible  conservation 
ot  water. 


Ohio  Primaij  Resalts  ImproTe  Taft^f 
CKances 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  GEORGE  H.  BENDER 


or  OHIO 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OP 

Monday.  May  10.  194S 

Mr.  BENDER.  Mr.  Speaker.  In  ac- 
cordance with  perml.ssion  granted  me 
earlier  today.  I  re.spectfuUy  submit  the 
following  editorial  by  John  S.  Knight,  of 
the  Akron  Beacon  Journal  for  Insertion 
In  the  Ricord: 
OHIO  pantABT  axsuLTS  ucraova  Txrr'a  chancs 

The  Staasen  bandwagon  that  came  rolling 
out  of  Wisconsin  and  Nebraska  found  the 
going  much  roua;her  on  Ohio's  political  high- 
ways last  Tuesday. 

Although  Stassen  ^/on  nine  delegates  from 
Senator  Tait  In  the  Presidential  primary, 
theae  pertinent  facts  cannot  be  Ignored : 

1.  Stassen's  delegate  at  large.  Carrlngton 
T.  Marshall,  ran  a  poor  last  e^en  though  he 
had  the  advantage  of  being  the  only  Stassen 
candidate  In  a  contest  for  nine  positions. 

Prior  to  Tuesday's  primary,  Stasaen  had 
described  the  measure  of  his  test  In  Ohio 
as  the  abUlty  to  win  a  majority  of  district 
delegatea  and  a  vote  for  his  State-wide  can- 
didate higher  than  the  average  of  all  other 
delegates  In  the  State  field.  In  this  test, 
Stassen  failed  on  both  counts.  Put  another 
way.  It  means  that  In  a  State-wide  popu- 
larity contest  among  Ohio  Republicans.  Stas- 
sen has  been  decisively  defeated  by  Senator 
Tatt 

2.  The  11  contested  districts  were  carefully 
hand  picked  by  the  Stassen  managers.  Theae 
were  the  districts  In  which  Tatt  was  thought 
to  be  most  vtilnerable  because  ot  labors  op- 
position to  the  Taft-Hartley  Act. 

Yet  Stassen  not  only  failed  to  win  a  ma- 
jority of  theae  district  delegatea  but  fcur  of 
the  winning  Stassen  men  scraped  through 
with  uncomfortably  close  margins. 

In  the  Cleveland  area.  Stasaen  succeeded 
In  only  one  contest  out  of  six.  Two  Stassen 
delegates  were  elected  from  the  Toledo  dis- 
trict but  the  results  were  close. 

In  this,  the  fourteenth  district.  Mayor 
Charles  E.  Slusser,  of  Akron.  Taft  supporter, 
trailed  Roy  V.  Sherman,  the  best  known 
Stasaen  delegate,  by  only  102  votes. 

Since  local  political  observers  estimate  that 
at  least  5.000  Summit  County  Democrats 
crossed  over  and  voted  against  Taft  In  the 
Republican  primary,  the  Stassen  victory  in 
this  district  is  not  psrtlcularly  Impressive 
even  though  his  other  delegate  won  handUy 
over  a  Tatt  candidate  with  a  tongue-twIstlng 
name. 

3.  Ohio,  because  of  Its  peculiar  admixture 
of  rural  communities  and  Industrial  cities, 
is  traditionally  a  happy-hunting  ground  for 
political  rebels.  In  1936.  the  late  Senator 
William  E.  Borah  won  five  Presidential  dele- 
gates from  Bob  Taft  with  only  a  week's  cam- 
paigning and  practically  no  organization 
effort. 

The  fact  Is  that  Akron.  Toledo,  and  Youngs- 
town  voters  rarely  fcrflow  the  poUtlcal  prefer- 
ences of  the  rest  of  the  State. 

With  both  Tarr  and  Stassen  rationalizing 
the  outcome  of  last  Tuesday's  vote,  the  weight 
of  the  evidence  seems  to  be  on  Tarr  s  side. 

Stassen.  we  think.  Is  whistling  In  the  dark 
when  he  proclaims  that  "the  Republicans  of 
Ohio  have  advanced  us  another  step  toward 
nomination  at  Philadelphia." 

On  the  contrary.  It  would  seem  that  al- 
though Stassen  has  added  nine  delegates  to 
an  Impressively  growing  list,  his  Ohio  In- 
Taaion  may  coat  him  dearly  at  PulladCiphla. 
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Tlie  regxilars  resent  his  flouting  of  the  es- 
t^Uahed  favorite-son  tradition  and  call  It 
poor  sportsmanship. 

Congressional  leaders  who  will  play  a  po- 
tent role  at  the  Republican  national  con- 
vention take  a  dim  view  of  Stassen's  attempt 
to  capitalize  on  opposition  to  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Act  while  admitting  that  on  the 
whole  It  is  a  useful  piece  of  legislation. 

The  fact  that  Stassen  failed  to  gain  a  State- 
wide popular  verdict  in  Ohio  wUl  solidify  the 
opposition  to  him  at  Philadelphia. 

Taft,  on  the  other  hand,  hiis  buried  the 
bugbear  that  has  been  plaguing  him  ever 
since  he  first  announced  his  candidacy. 
Months  ago  *:  aft  admitted  privately  that  the 
greatest  obsttcle  to  his  nomination  was  the 
belief  of  many  party  leaders  that  he  could 
not  be  elected. 

The  vote  In  Ohio  ahould  dispel  their  fean. 
HU  showing  In  the  Industrial  cities  waa  most 
remarkable  In  view  of  all  the  tumult  and  op- 
position that  has  been  whipped  up  against 
the  Taft-Hartley  Act. 

Taft  has  teen  charged  vrlth  lacking  color. 
He  was  portrayed  by  his  enemies  as  a  dry, 
taumorleaa  reactionary  In  contrast  to  Stas- 
MB*i  youthful,  warm  liberalism. 

But  Taft  demonstraied  that  he  Is  no  mean 
campaigner  He  talked  Issues  without  eva- 
sion and  slugged  It  out  in  n  manner  remln- 
Isc'  It  of  the  famous  Taft-Bulkley  debates 
of  1938. 

The  Ohio  Senator  Is  one  of  those  rarities 
tn  public  Mfe  whose  mental  development  has 
not  been  arrested  by  age. 

Why  did  Stassen  enter  the  Ohio  fight?  it 
was  a  carefully  calculated  risk  and  the  deci- 
sion to  take  it  had  to  be  made  before  the 
Wisconsin  and  Nebraaka  primaries.  Stassen 
figured  that  If  he  could  make  an  impressive 
shewing  against  Taft  In  Ohio,  he  would  txith 
deflate  tiM  Senator's  campaign  and  improve 
his  own  position. 

As  events  have  turned  out.  he  would  have 

fared  better  by  shunning  the  Buckeye  State. 

But  when  Stassen's  decision  was  made  he 

bad  nd  way  of  knowing  that  he  would  sweep 

Wisconsin  and  Neb.aska  so  Impressively. 

While  the  Ohio  primary  offered  a  creditable 
demonstration  of  his  strength,  It  also  marked 
the  end  of  the  Stassen  blitz. 

Contrary  to  the  popular  Impression,  these 
Presidential  primaries  actually  determine 
very  little  except  to  weed  out  the  caudldstes 
who  have  little  potential  strength. 

Wtoeonsln  and  Nebraska  effectively  dis- 
posed of  Oeneral  MacArthur's  Presidential 
ambitions.  A  Stassen  victory  In  the  forth- 
coming Oregon  primary  could  lay  Dewey's 
hopes  to  rest. 

With  the  probability  that  next  June  will 
find  a  deadlocked  Republican  convention  at 
Philadelphia,  anything  can  happen.  It  la  my 
own  view  that  Taft**  chances  have  been  ma- 
terlaUy  improved  by  tb '  Ohio  election. 

Tou  cf"\  mark  It  dmt'^t  In  your  political 
future  isol  that  In  th^  r>ent  of  a  stalemate, 
neither  T  ft  nor  Dewey  will  ever  agree  to 
Stassen  so  lor  g  as  their  delegates  can  be  kept 
under  control. 

There  la  much  talk  among  political  writers 
about  Senator  Akthxtb  Vandzkbebc  as  the 
logical  compromise  candidate,  possibly  with 
Stassen  as  his  running  mate. 

The  Infirmity  of  such  talk  Is  that  It  Is  too 
logical.  The  Republicans  now  sense  that  they 
can  win  with  anybody.  It  would  be  tragic. 
Indeed,  If  out  of  the  l>ack-room  horse  trad- 
ing, a  candidate  of  the  Harding  type  should 
be  selected. 

If  the  Repv.bllcans  are  really  sincere  In 
their  expressed  desire  to  run  on  the  record 
of  the  party,  Senator  Taft  is  their  man. 

Aa  leader  of  the  Senate,  he  has  carried  the 
rwponalblUty  for  all  legislation  enacted  by 
the  majority  party. 

Unlike  many  of  the  other  candidates,  Tarr'r 
position  is  known  on  every  public  Issue. 

The  logic  of  Taft  as  the  Republican  can- 
didate appeals  also  to  President  Truman,    At 


a  recent  Gridiron  dinner,  the  President  Jocu- 
larly said  in  Taft's  preaence  that  "Bob  was 
his  favorite  candidate  for  the  Republican 
nomination." 

Tiiat  la  be  ^ause  Truman  thinks  Taft  would 
be  the  easiest  man  to  beat. 

Since  Taft  has  decldd  views  to  the  con- 
trary, a  Truman-Taft  campaign  would  give 
the  coimtry  something  t  j  remember. 

At  least,  it  wjuld  be  tne  st  time  In  8 
years  when  both  candidates  weren't  sugaring 
the  voters  by  out-promising  each  other. 

Dorothy  Thompson  says  the  times  call  for 
i.   rlety. 

By  June,  the  Republican  delegates  at  Phila- 
delphia may  have  come  to  the  same  conclu- 
sion. 

John  S.  Knight. 
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Radio  Address  to  CoBttihientt 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

ov 

HON.  EDWIN  ARTHUR  HALL 

of  NtW   VOSK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  U.  194S 

Mr.  EDWIN  ARTHUR  HALL.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  granted  to  extend 
my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the 
following  address  I  delivered  over  Station 
WNBE  on  May  8.  1948: 

Dear  friends  of  the  Triple  Cities  and  my 
congressional  district,  whoever  is  fanning  the 
flame*  of  opposition  to  the  Endlcott-Vestal 
flood-wall  proposal  u  doing  western  Broome 
County  a  dlsserv.ce. 

You  folks  In  Endicott,  and  on  the  Vestal 
side,  too,  called  on  me  to  get  some  action. 
Things  were  pretty  well  started  when  all  of 
a  sudden  a  few  people  down  the  Siisquehanna 
threw  a  monkey  wrench  in  the  whole  works. 

The  question  beiore  the  house  now  is.  Are 
we  going  to  let  the  UU  wag  the  dog?  Are  the 
people  of  Endicott,  Vestal,  and  Johnson  City 
going  to  be  brow-beaten  in  their  demands 
for  proper  security  against  floods  because 
somebody  had  a  brainstorm  farther  down  the 
line  and  imagines  flood  walls  in  oiu"  area  are 
going  to  hurt  them? 

Such  an  Idea  la  preposterous,  but  I  suspect 
this  flght  Is  being  stirred  up  by  a  handful 
right  here  in  Broome  County  who  look  with 
a  "sour  grapes"  attitude  upon  ^y  Idea  which 
isn't  theirs,  no  matter  how  much  merit  it 
might  have  or  how  great  the  need  for  it 
may  be. 

"The  No.  1  argument  for  the  flood  walls  now 
is  that  Immediate  relief  Is  needed;  adequate 
protection  for  greater  Endicott  and  Vestal 
Is  paramount,  and  the  dams  up  the  Susque- 
hanna may  take  25  or  30  years  to  complete. 

Prom  the  circle  of  the  select  come  the  hue 
and  cry,  sounding  louder  and  louder  as  the 
days  go  past,  now  approaching  a  shrill,  fran- 
tic creacendo,  the  words,  "Get  Hall  this  time, 
and  get  him  right." 

Smear  him,  belittle  hia  inUntions,  ridictUe 
his  efforts,  undermine  his  friends. 

We'll  encourage  labor  agiUtors  to  take  pot- 
shots at  him.  Well  shake  the  confidence  of 
the  old  folks  in  him.  We'll  turn  the  farmers 
against  him. 

Yes;  they  haven't  lost  an  opportunity  thU 
trip.  They've  put  full-time  in  on  the  Job  of 
aabotaglng  your  Congressman. 

Their  latest  upheaval  was  among  the  dairy 
farmers  of  my  district,  who  have  always  t)een 
among  my  staunchest  friends.  They  knew  if 
they  could  stab  me  in  the  back  in  the  rural 
•  districts  they  might  be  able  to  make  some 
hay. 

Therefore,  when  I  voted  to  take  the  tax  off 
oleo,  which  {H^actlcaUy  all  low-Income  fami- 


lies have  to  eat.  they  yelled  to  high  heaven 
and  told  the  farmers  I  had  betrayed  them. 

You  know  and  I  know  that  a  tax  on  food  is 
morally  wrong.  When  thousanda  of  workers 
In  the  Triple  Cities  are  forced  to  pay  a  tax 
on  any  basic  item,  that  is  un-American. 

They  are  trying  to  tell  the  dairymen  of 
Broome.  Chenango,  and  Madlaon  Counties, 
who  have  always  had  faith  and  confidence  In 
me.  that  my  vote  against  this  Ux  will  hurt 
their  mllh  price  and  ruin  production  on  our 
farms. 

In  the  first  place.  1  do  not  believe  It  will 
hare  any  effect  on  tbe  dairy  business  what- 
soever. Milk  and  butter  are  absolutely  in- 
dispensable. We  can't  get  along  without 
them,  and  they  will  always  be  in  great  de- 
mand and  of  prime  necessity  in  a  l>alanced 
diet. 

But  even  if  yellow-colored  oleo  did  bring 
the  price  of  butter  down,  which  I  can't  ^ 
Imagine  happening,  this  would  have  no  effect 
on  our  dairy  farmers,  anyway,  because  yellow- 
colored  oleomargarine  Just  can't  be  sold  In 
New  York  State. 

So  the  boys  who  are  raising  thU  rumpus 
and  calling  me  an  enemy  of  the  dalr>'  farm- 
ers I  have  represented  so  many  years  are  ell 
wet.  They  are  trying  to  create  an  issue  which 
isn  t  there. 

They  are  attempting  to  stir  up  my  good 
friends,  the  dairymen,  with  the  aame  kind 
of  false  premise  as  the  1:  bor  aglUtors  are 
trying  to  use  against  me  with  the  Taft- 
Hartley  bill. 

Nobody  ha*  been  hurt  by  the  Taft-Hartley 
Act.  but  the  so-called  leaders  are  telling  their 
union  memt>ers  I  voted  wrong. 

By  the  same  token,  my  dairy  farmers  can't 
be  hurt  by  the  tax  being  taken  off  oleo.  be- 
cause New  York  State  prohibits  yellow- 
colored  oleo  from  being  sold. 

So  the  poison  peddlers  ought  to  get  a  new 
brand  of  poison.  I  am  going  to  resist  their 
efforts  to  smear  me  with  our  farm  voters. 
Just  as  I  have  fought  them  in  the  labor 
camp. 

Nolxxiy  is  going  to  be  sore  about  something 
that  doesn't  hurt  him.  The  oleo-tax  repeal 
can't  hurt  our  New  York  State  farmers  any 
more  than  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  has  thus  far 
hurt  American  labor. 


World  Premiere  of  Four  Faces  West 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ANTONIO  M.  FERNANDEZ 

OF  NEW  MEXICO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  11.  1948 

Mr.  FERNANDEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
May  15,  in  SanU  Fe.  His  Excellency 
Gov.  Thomas  J.  Mabry  will  be  host  to 
the  world  premiere  of  the  Enterprise 
Studios'  motion  pictiire.  Four  Faces  West. 
This  picture,  which  stars  Joel  McCrea. 
Prances  Dee,  Charles  Bickford,  and 
Joseph  Callela,  is  based  on  the  story 
Paso  por  Aqui,  by  Eugene  Manlove 
Rhodes,  and  centers  around  the  inspir- 
ing Inscription  Rock,  El  Morro.  now 
established  as  a  national  monument  in 
New  Mexico.  The  title  of  the  story, 
taken  from  Inscription  Rock,  and 
chiseled  there  centuries  ago  by  Spanish 
explorers,  means,  when  free  translated, 
"They  passed  this  way." 

The  author,  familiarly  known  through- 
out New  Mexico  as  Oene  Rhodes,  la 
burled  on  the  summit  of  San  Andrei 
Mountains.    His  grave  is  in  a  shady  glen. 
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Burroundled  by  trees  and  scrub  oaks,  in 
the  hear  of  a  country  that  Gene  Rhodes 
loved,  ar  d.  to  quote  him.  "fllled  with  the 
mystery  and  the  magic  of  distance,  the 
mountal  IS.  and  the  long  leagues  of  the 
sun."  y^s  In  the  case  of  Robert  Louis 
Stevenson,  whose  writings  Gene  Rhodes 


his  last  resting  place  and  the 
above  it  are  In  harmony  with 


the  life  1  le  led  and  the  philosophy  which 


lives  in 


his  Ules  of  the  West.     By  his 


own  re<;uest  the  epitaph  on  his  tomb 

contains 

scrlptior 


the    simple    words    from    In- 
Rock.    Paso    por    Aqui — (He) 


pa55;ed  t  lis  way 

In  th  s  and  In  other  stories.  Gene 
Rhodes  ecorded  the  grandeur  and  glory 
of  the  vast  expanses  of  mountains, 
plains,  and  skies  of  New  Mexico. 
Throug^  the  characters  he  picked  from 
the  life  which  surrounded  him.  he  re- 
corded lis  philosophy  of  rigorous,  yet 
itBPle  :onduct  In  harmony  with  the 
ttflUB  and  the  challenging  wilderness. 

In  bel  alf  of  the  citizens  of  New  Mexico 
I  congrj  tulate  Enterprise  Studios  for  Its 
magnifl(  ent  picturization  of  Gene 
Rhodes'  tale  and  of  one  of  the  best- 
known  '  listorlcal  Incidents  of  New  Mex- 
ico. N  >t  only  did  Enterprise  Studios 
portray  this  story  realistically,  and  with 
great  Impact,  but  also  filmed  the  picture 
In  some  of  the  most  scenic  areas  of  the 
world,  ^^hlch  are  located  in  New  Mexico. 
I  am  rel  erring  to  the  vicinity  of  El  Morro. 
the  WUte  Sands,  and  the  region  near 
Alamog  }rdo. 

Millie  ns  of  Americans,  through  Four 
Paces  Vest,  will  enjoy  these  scenic 
wonder  i  as  well  as  the  exciting  plot  and 
true-to-  life  characterizations  portrayed 
by  the  ictors  and  actresses  in  the  film. 
More  t  lan  that.  Four  Faces  West  will 
bring  t(  millions  of  Americans  a  story  of 
the  plqneers  who  made  this  country 
great. 

New  Mexico  and  Santa  Fe  are  honored 
to  be  h<  8t  for  the  world  premiere  of  Four 
Paces  ^  l^est. 


Laiior  Polkj 


EKTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAY  LeFEVRE 

or   NXW   TOKK 

IN  THE  HOD8K  OP  REPRBSKNTATIVIS 

Tuesday.  May  11.  1948 

.xFEVRE.     Mr.   Speaker,   under 

1 0    extend    my    remarks    in    the 

I  Include  a  letter  appearmg  In 

New  York  Herald  Tribune. 

J  peaker.  there  is  more  truth  than 

n  the  thoughts  conveyed  In  Dr. 

s  letter.     This  country  has  be- 

tlie  leading  nation  in  the  world  be- 

our  ability  to  produce.     The 

thlhg  we  need  today  to  lick  inflation 

mijny  other  ills  that  lead  to  dissat- 

and  unrest  is  an  Increase  In  pro- 

This  cannot  be  accomplished 

rikes  and  other  labor  interrup- 

The  Communists  in  our  country 

dei  ghted  whenever  confusion  Inter- 

o|ir  progress.    Both  labor  and  man- 

shouid  realise  this  and  bend 


every  effort  to  keep  our  industries  func- 
tioning at  high  speed.   The  letter  fbllows : 
xn.UMa  TKi  oooo— LASoa't  pouct.  iats 

■SAOB.  n  A  •HOKT-SIOHTD  OWS 

Th*  wagM  of  organized  Ubor  in  this  coun- 
try today  «re  liberal  and  fair  and  should  not 
be  increased.  The  fact  that  some  Induatrlee 
have  made  large  proflu  doet  not  justify 
labor's  demand  for  Increased  wages.  It  Is  not 
In  the  Interest  of  labor  that  It  should.  It 
now  receives  the  largest  share  of  every  dollar 
Indxistry  earns,  and  to  demand  and  take 
more  at  this  time  simply  means  that  the 
earned  net  profits  will  not  be  available  to 
carry  on  the  expensive  research  and  experi- 
mentation by  trained  scientists  who  patient- 
ly search  for  discoveries  that  wUl  create  new 
Industries  and  Improve  old  ones.  Prom  the 
open  hands  of  these  scientists  lat>or  is  In- 
debted for  its  present  bounty.  But  for  them, 
tollers  would  be  working  6  days  a  week.  10 
hours  a  day  for  $3  a  day.  as  they  are  doing 
m  Russia.  Corporations  have  set  aside  mil- 
lions of  dollars  of  their  excess  profits  for  re- 
search in  chemistry,  manufacture  and  eco- 
nomics that  will  result  in  t>etter  living  for  all 
{>eople.  It  Is  unwise  for  a  selfish,  organized 
minority  to  hamper  them.  Shorter  hours 
and  higher  wages  In  Industry  wUl  not  solve 
our  economic  problems. 

In  the  event  of  hard  times  following  fur- 
ther Infiatlon.  labor  would  suffer  most  of  all 
for  its  folly.  It  has  been  truthfully  said  you 
cannot  lift  the  wage  earner  by  pulling  down 
the  wage  payer  nor  help  the  poor  by  de- 
stroying the  rich.  The  more  Industry  Is 
paralyzed  and  production  diminished  in  key 
Industrie?  by  strikes  artfully  promoted  by 
labor  leaders,  the  more  Communists  rejoice 
liecause  confusion  and  anarchy  are  weapons 
used  to  further  their  cause. 

This  country  Is  wasting  Its  substance; 
Russia  Is  conserving  her  own.  We  are  talk- 
ing about  building  airplanes;  Russia  Is  build- 
ing them  now.  working  10  hours  a  day.  6 
days  a  week.  Labor  in  this  country  Is  con- 
ducting Itself  Just  as  the  Prench  did  before 
the  war.  when  they  were  working  short  hours 
dally  In  a  short  day  week,  making  one  air- 
plane while  the  Germans,  working  like  beav- 
ers, were  making  a  dozen.  Russia  t>elleves 
and  keeps  saying  the  same  thing  can  happen 
here  if  we  keep  on  a  little  longer  the  way 
we  have  t>een  going  for  the  last  10  years. 
She  may  be  right.  There  are  wise,  tbought- 
;ful  men  In  this  country  who  say  we  are  on 
the  wrong  trail.  Free  enterprise  In  a  capital- 
ist country  does  more  for  the  poor  than 
sxlalism  In  totalitarian  countries  has  ever 
done  anywhere  on  earth.  Our  latmr  leaden 
by  their  present  Uctlcs  wUl  kill  the 
that  lays  the  golden  egg. 

Damiel  C.  Dknnrt,  M.  D. 
WiNCHnrza.  Mass..  May  «.  1946. 


The  Proposed  Paradise  and  Glacier 
View  Dams 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MIKE  MANSFIELD 

or  MONTANA 

IN  TH«  HOUSB  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  11.  1948 

Mr.  BdANSPIELD.  Mr.  Speaker.  In 
view  of  the  newspaper  publicity  given  to 
the  activities  of  the  United  States  Corps 
of  Engineers  In  carrying  out  Investiga- 
tions in  western  Montana.  I  have  re- 
ceived many  communications  from  Mon- 
tanans.  covering  the  proposals  for  dams 
at  Paradise  and  Glacier  View.  I  have 
written  to  Gen.  R  A.  Wheeler.  Chief  of 


Engineers,  for  Information  on  these  two 
proposed  projects  and  I  am  Including 
with  my  remarks  his  reply. 

The  following  points,  in  connection 
with  the  Paradise  and  Glacier  View  pro- 
posals, are  pertinent  and  should  be  kept 
in  mind. 

Plrst.  The  United  States  Corps  of  En- 
gineers has  neither  the  authority  nor  the 
fimds  for  the  construction  of  these  two 
projects. 

Second.  Under  specific  authority, 
granted  by  Congress  in  1938.  the  United 
States  Corps  of  Engineers  has  been  given 
the  authority  to  make  detailed  investiga- 
tions in  the  entire  Columbia  River  Basin. 

Third.  The  Paradise  and  Glacier  View 
projects  are  not  being  proposed  for  con- 
struction at  this  time. 

Fourth.  Public  hearings  will  be  held  to 
consider  the  views  of  the  people  of  Mon/- 
tana  on  these  two  proposed  projects. 

Fifth.  A  complete  report  covering  the 
Paradise  and  Glacier  View  projects  must 
be  made  to  Congress. 

Sixth.  After  the  report  has  been  made 
to  Congress — and  only  then — will  au- 
thorizations for  these  and  similar  proj- 
ects be  considered. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  reply  of  General 
Wheeler  to  my  letter  of  April  21.  1948. 
follows ; 

Mat  6.  1948. 
Hon.  Mnu  MANsruu). 

House  of  Representatives , 

Washington.  D.  C. 

Dkas  Mx.  Manstixlo:  Reference  Is  made  to 
your  letter  of  AprU  31.  1M8.  enclosing  cor- 
respondence from  Mr.  L.  A.  Colby,  executive 
secretary  of  the  Upper  Columbia  Develop- 
ment Association.  Missoula.  Mont.,  relative 
to  the  Paradise  and  Glacier  View  Dam  proj- 
ects on  the  Clark  Pork  of  the  Columbia 
Rl\er  and  the  North  Pork  of  the  Plathead 
River,  respectively.  The  enclosures  with 
your  letter  express  opposition  to  the  con- 
struction of  projects  such  as  these  until  such 
time  as  the  Corps  of  Engineers  and  Bureau 
of  Reclamation  present  a  consolidated  pro- 
gram covering  the  upper  Columbia  River 
Basin.  Tou  ask  (or  Information  on  this 
subject. 

As  you  undoubtedly  are  aware,  at  this 
Ume  we  do  not  have  the  necessary  authority 
from  Congreaa  nor  funds  for  the  construc- 
tion of  the  Paradise  or  Glacier  View  projecu. 
Pursuant  to  specific  authority  from  Congreas. 
however,  we  now  have  under  way  a  detailed 
investigation  of  the  entire  Columbia  Rlvi-r 
Basin.  The  necessary  field  studies  and  tte 
preparation  of  a  report  on  that  Investlgatloa 
are  being  accomplished  under  the  supervi- 
sion of  Col.  Theron  D.  Weaver,  our  divi- 
sion engineer  of  the  North  Pacific  Division, 
with  the  study  of  that  portion  of  the  Colum- 
bia River  Basin  lying  within  Montana  t>elrg 
carried  out  under  the  Immediate  direction 
of  Col.  Leland  H.  Hewitt,  the  dUtrl  :t 
engineer  at  Seattle.  Wash.  Information  Is 
available  to  this  oOce  to  the  effect  that  the 
Paridl^e  and  Glacier  View  projects  are  In- 
cluded among  a  large  number  of  prospectl-re 
improvements  for  the  development  of  the 
water  resources  of  the  Columbia  River  Bas  n 
that  are  being  studied  In  connection  with 
the  current  Investigation  of  that  river  tMtsla. 
The  two  projects  are.  therefore,  not  betiig 
proposed  for  construction  at  this  time. 
They  are  rather  being  proposed  for  dtscui- 
slon  at  hearings  to  be  held  in  the  areas  con- 
cerned In  order  that  the  views  of  InteresU'd 
persons  and  organizations  may  be  obtalntKl 
and  considered  in  formulstlng  plans  for  Uie 
development  of  the  Columbia  River  and  its 
tributaries. 

With  reference  to  the  desire  of  the  local 
Interests  that  the  Corps  at  Engineers  ai.d 
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the  Dureau  of  Reclamation  present  a  consol- 
idated working  program  covering  the  head- 
waters of  the  Columbia  River  and  its  trlb- 
uurtet.  I  can  assure  you  that  our  studies 
of  the  Columbia  River  Basin  are  being  car- 
ried on  with  that  express  puri>ose  in  mind. 
The  activities  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers  and 
those  of  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  as  well 
as  other  Federal  agencies  and  State  repre- 
sentatives concerned  with  the  development 
of  the  water  resources  of  the  Columbia 
River  Basin  are  being  coordinated  at  field 
level  through  the  Columbia  Basin  Inter- 
Agency  Committee,  a  group  similar  to  the 
Missouri  Basin  Inter-Agency  Committee  with 
which  the  people  of  Montana  are  already 
familiar.  Through  the  activities  of  the 
Columbia  Basin  Inter-Agency  Committee 
and  other  normal  procedures  for  coordinating 
our  work  and  that  of  the  Bureau  of  Rec- 
lamation, the  plans  for  development  of  the 
Columbia  River  Basin  under  consideration 
in  connection  with  our  current  investiga- 
tion of  that  river  basin  are  being  discussed 
from  time  to  time  with  representatives  of 
the  Bureau,  as  well  as  with  other  cooperat- 
ing agencies  and  the  local  people  concerned. 
The  report  of  the  division  and  district 
engineers  will  not  only  reflect  the  results 
of  this  coordination  with  the  Bureau  but 
wUl  also  contain  a  statement  of  the  views 
of  the  Bureau  and  other  cooperating  agen- 
cies and  of  the  desires  of  local  Interests 
concerning  the  plans  proposed  In  the  report. 

The  division  and  district  engineers'  re:x)rt 
on  the  Columbia  River  Basin  Investigation 
is  expected  to  be  completed  and  submitted 
to  this  office  In  the  fall  of  this  year,  at 
which  time  you  will  be  notified  When  that 
report  Is  received.  It  will  be  referred  to  the 
Board  of  Engineers  for  Rivers  and  Harbors 
for  review  as  required  by  law.  Upon  com- 
pletion of  the  Board's  action  on  that  report, 
my  proposed  report  thereon  will  be  fur- 
nished to  the  Governors  of  the  affected 
States  and  to  interested  Federal  agencies  at 
the  Washington  level.  Including  the  Bureau 
of  Reclamation,  for  fin^her  comment.  If 
desired,  and  the  written  comments  of  the 
governors  and  Interested  Federal  agencies 
wUl  accompany  the  complete  report  to  Con- 
gress with  the  recommendations  of  the  chief 
of  engineers  regarding  Improvements  con- 
sidered feasible  and  economically  Justified 
at  that  time.  After  the  report  has  been 
transmitted  to  Congress,  further  action 
toward  the  construction  of  any  projects  that 
may  be  recommended  therein  wUl  depend 
upon  the  authorization  of  those  projects  by 
Congress  and  the  appropriation  of  the  neces- 
sary funds  for  the  work  proposed. 

I  wish  to  again  assure  you  that  the  status 
of  the  Paradise  and  Glacier  View  projects 
is  not  one  of  being  proposed  for  construc- 
tion at  this  time  but  rather  of  being  pro- 
posed for  consideration  by  all  concerned. 
The  views  of  local  Interested  persons  and 
organisations  as  expressed  at  public  hear- 
ings and  by  other  means  will,  of  course,  be 
carefulfy  considered  by  the  reporting  officers 
and  will  exert  a  considerable  Influence  tn 
the  formulation  of  the  conclusions  and 
recommendations  of  the  division  and  dis- 
trict engineers  when  their  report  Is  sub- 
mitted to  this  office.  In  this  connection  I 
may  mention  that  since  the  date  of  your 
communication  Colonel  Hewitt  has  issued 
notices  of  a  public  hearing  on  the  Glacier 
View  prospect,  to  l>«  held  at  the  country  club 
at  Kalispell,  Mont.,  at  10  a.  m.  on  May  25, 
19*8.  and  of  a  public  hearing  on  the  Paradise 
project  to  be  held  In  the  high-school  gymna- 
sium at  Hot  Springs.  Mont.,  at  10  a.  m.  on 
May  M.  1M8  Aooordlngly.  I  have  requested 
Colonel  Hewitt.  If  he  has  not  already  done 
•o.  to  furnish  copies  of  those  notices  to  you 
and  to  the  Upper  Ccdumbla  Development 
Association 

In  order  that  Colonel  Weaver  and  Colonel 
Hewitt  may  know  of  your  Interest  In  this 
matter  and  may   have  the  views  exptemed 


tn  the  enclosures  with  your  letter  for  oon- 
Blderatlon  In  connection  with  the  current 
studies  of  the  Columbia  River  Basin,  I  have 
today  referred  your  letter  and  eoptee  of  its 
enclosures  to  them.  In  the  event  the  local 
Interesu  should  desire  further  information 
on  those  studies,  or  If  they  should  have  any 
additional  data  which  they  wUh  to  submit 
for  consideration  in  connection  with  the 
studies,  it  is  suggested  that  they  may  wish 
to  communicate  directly  with  Colonel  Hewitt 
for  that  purpose.  His  address  is:  The  dis- 
trict engineer,  Seattle  district.  Corps  of  En- 
gineers. 473S  East  Marginal  Way,  Seattle  4. 
Washington. 

The  enclostu-es  with  your  letter  are  re- 
turned as  requested. 
Sincerely  yours. 

R.    A.    WHEELXa. 

Lieutenant  General. 

Chief  of  Engineers. 


Proposed  California  Aged  aod  Blind  Aid 
Constitatioaal  Amendment 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
•or 

HON.  CECIL  R.  KING 

or   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  11.  1948 

Mr.  KING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  feel  Im- 
pelled, before  the  adjournment  of  the 
Eightieth  Congress,  to  call  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Members  of  the  House  the 
fact  that  330,000  citizens  of  California 
have  signed  petitions  for  an  initiative 
State  constitutional  amendment,  which 
would  increase  old-age  assistance  from 
$60  to  $75  per  month  and  blind  pensions 
from  $75  to  $85  per  month.  This  meas- 
ure, which  has  been  oflaclally  titled  the 
"Aged  and  Blind  Aid  Constitutional 
Amendment,"  has  qualified  for  the  No- 
vember ballot  and  will  be  voted  on  by  the 
people  of  California  at  that  time. 

This  social-welfare  initiative  is  spon- 
sored by  Mr.  George  H.  McLain,  who  is 
chairman  of  the  Citizens'  Committee  for 
Old  Age  Pensions,  an  organization  com- 
posed of  elderly  and  blind  Callfornians 
who  have  banded  together  to  provide 
more  adequate  sustenar.ce  and  protection 
for  them.selves. 

Mr.  McLain  founded  the  citizens'  com- 
mittee more  than  7  years  ago.  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  elderly  and  blind.  Since 
then,  he  has  devoted  all  his  time  and  ef- 
fort? toward  obtaining  the  adoption  of 
adequate  security  measures  for  these  de- 
serving members  of  oui-  society  and  to 
seeing  to  it  that  existing  welfare  laws  ve 
administered  in  an  honest,  fair,  and  hu- 
manitarian manner.  On  several  occa- 
sions, he  has  journeyed  here  to  Wash- 
ington to  testify  in  behalf  of  amending 
and  broadening  the  National  Social  Se- 
curity Act,  and  has  on  many  occasions 
staled  the  fallacy  of  each  of  the  several 
States  fighting  against  odds  to  gain  a 
living  pension  program,  declaring  that  It 
is  solely  the  practical  and  sensible  duty 
of  the  Congress  to  establish  a  Nation- 
wide, adequate  old-age  pension  system. 
Many  of  the  Members  of  this  House,  in- 
cluding myself,  have  expended  much  ef- 
fort toward  tiiis  end. 


Besides  lncreA.MnK  California  old-ace 
ftMlstance  to  $75  per  month,  and  blind 
pensions  to  $85  per  month,  this  measure 
provides  that  the  eligibility  age  for  aged 
assl.^tance  would  be  lowered  from  65  to 
63  in  cases  where  the  applicant  has  been 
a  resident  of  the  State  lor  10  out  of  the 
past  15  years.  It  also  would  elimi- 
nate tht  so-called  responsible  relatives 
clause  from  the  present  State  law;  and. 
as  you  know,  this  action  is  In  agreement 
with  the  recommendations  of  the  Fed- 
eral Social  Security  Administration. 
The  amendment  also  would  provide  for 
the  election  of  the  State  welfare  direc- 
tor by  the  people,  so  that  this  important 
position  no  longer  could  be  used  as  a 
political  patronage  appointment.  And  it 
would  save  the  home  owners  of  the  State 
an  estimated  $15,000,000  in  taxes  annu- 
ally by  taking  administration  of  the  as- 
sistance program  away  from  the  58 
coimty  welfare  authorities  and  centraliz- 
ing it  in  the  State  welfare  department. 

The  recent  costly  strike  by  the  United 
Mine  Workers  Union  for  a  pension  pro- 
gram indicates  that  there  is  a  definite 
demiuid  to  solve  this  problem  on  a  na- 
tional basis.  It  Is  obvious  that,  in  cases 
where  pension  programs  are  financed 
through  private  profits,  the  cost  of  the 
programs  will  merely  be  passed  on  to  the 
general  public  through  increased  prices 
for  consumer  goods. 

The  failure  of  Congress  to  provide  a 
proper  and  adequate  Federal  social  se- 
curity during  the  more  than  11  years 
that  the  act  has  been  in  operation  rep- 
resents a  regrettable  lack  of  vision  to- 
ward the  needs  and  the  well-being  of  so 
many  hundreds  of  thousands  of  aged  and 
blind  persons  throughout  our  country. 

Many  worth-while  organizations  are 
trying  to  provide  security  for  the  aged 
and  blind,  and  I  am  wholeheartedly  in 
favor  of  the  adoption  of  an  adequate  so- 
cial-security program  for  the  aged  and 
blind  by  the  Congress  on  a  national  basis. 
Until  such  action  is  taken,  however,  it  is 
only  natural  for  groups  in  the  various 
States  to  take  such  action  as  seems  wise 
and  necessary  within  their  own  jurisdic- 
tion, to  make  adequate  provisions  for 
their  own  aged  and  blind  citizens.  Such 
action  is  being  taken,  or  will  soon  be 
taken,  in  many  other  States  besides  Cali- 
fornia. This  disturbing  cycle  has  been 
going  on  for  many  years  past,  first  <»ie 
State  then  another;  however,  the  ene- 
mies of  social  security  and  humanitarian 
progress  are  usually  well  enough  en- 
trenched and  organized  to  defeat  the  ef- 
forts State  by  State.  In  many  States  it 
has  befen  more  simple  to  defeat  the  meri- 
torious efforts  of  persons  dedicated  to 
this  cause  than  it  will  be  in  CaJlforaia. 
It  is  surely  obvious  to  those  of  us  here 
representing  the  people  at  large  in  the 
United  States,  that  this  State-by-State 
method  is  not  the  proper  way  to  meet 
this  problem.  Many  States  are  not  suffi- 
ciently solvent  fiscally  to  award  their 
citizens  adequate  pensions.  Other  States 
are  dominated  by  a  reactionary  element 
to  the  extent  that  successful  passage 
of  adequate  social -security  amendment* 
are  most  improbable,  if  not  impossible. 
Some  States  have  enacted  meritorious 
provision  for  their  aged  and  blind,  and 
In  some  instances  have  weakened  their 
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structure,  due  to  the  fact  that 

and  a«ed  citizens  will  migrate 

tatn  to  live  until  such  time  as 

cUffbie  to  benefit  by  the  more 

)rovtsions  of  these  States,  often 

the  home  ties  of  years,  and.  In 

idstances.  of  generations,  reacting 

PTfectly   natural   and   Instinctive 

)rotect  themselves  from  the  dread 

and  Indigency  In  their  de- 


e 


years. 

;uccess  of  the  people  In  a  great 

our  States  to  Insure  decent  and 

pensions   for   their   aged   and 

s&ould  be  more  than  ample  notice 

(  ongress  of  the  United  States  that 

Nati^-wlde.  uniform,  and   adequate 

is  long  overdue  for  the  aged  and 

cltliens  of  our  country. 


Americ  inism  Should  Be  Cherisbed,  Nour- 
iskct ,  and  Stimulated— It  Is  Our  Birth- 
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Monday.  May  10.  194t 

]  dcDONOUOH.    Mr  Speaker.  I  am 

Ing  herewith  a  question  and  an- 

re  view  on  Americanism  prepared  by 

Morley  Cleaveland.  titled  "Amer- 

F  rimer."  which  should  be  read  by 

1  lember  of  the  Congress  and  which 

iiure  will  be  received  with  appre- 

by  all  those  who  read  the  CoM- 

Racoaa. 

clear,  readily  understandable,  and 

point.    It  Is  timely  because  of  the 

._  on  the  part  of  many  elements. 

Juided  and  directed,  many  beguiled 

sdlrected.  that  are  trying  to  make 

that  Americanism  Is  old-fash- 

outmoded.  and  having  served  Its 

ihould  b«  dlacarded  for  some 

ype  of  government  or  way  of  life 

United  States. 

American    cltiaen    can    read    the 

rUan  Primer  and  not  be  Impressed 

he  fallacy  of  such   beliefs.     No 

cltlsen  can  read  this  review  on 

anl.Hm  and  not  be  more  proud  of 

heritage  that  he  Is  part  of  this  great 

the  last  bulwark  of  liberty  and 

for  the  Individual  left   In  the 

ind  the  future  hope  of  mankind 

freedom  in  a  self-governed  orderly 
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the  American  Primer  to 
of  Congreas. 
AMK8ICAM  noma 
(By  AgnM  Iforlty  Clmv«land) 

Qu«^k)0.  What   U  America^ 

.  Am*rtca    U    an    Ideal    of    human 

Whoever  under*  tanda  and  accapta 

la  a  potential  American.    Wt  com- 

y  racial  atocka  bound  together  by 

Wbat  la  thla  Ideal? 
■fnallty  ot  opportunity     The  op- 
to  itrtT*  for  the  legttlmau  atuin- 
what  one  valuea  nipramely. 
Ion.  Doea  America  proTlde  thia  oppor- 


Anawer.  Tea.  Our  baalc  law  eatabllabea  It. 
DUhoneat  and  tclflah  men  often  attempt  to 
interfere  with  the  working  of  the  law.  but 
that  la  a  Tlolatlon  of  our  theory  ot  Oovern- 
ment  and  not  a  reauit  of  It. 
Queatlon.  What  la  government? 
Anawar.  Ooremment  la  a  acheme  whereby 
hOBMB  belngi  may  get  along  together  In 
peace. 

Queatlon.  What  dUtlngulahea  the  human 
being  from  the  res:  of  the  animal  kingdom? 
Anawer.  He  Is  the  highest  animal   In   the 
bloloflcal  realm  plus  something  more;  some- 
thing men  call  a  soul:  something  that  gives 
him  the  right  to  an  opinion  and  the  right  to 
protection   In   expressing   that   opinion.     In 
this  way  man.  through  the  exercise  of  imagi- 
nation, modiflea  hia  environment  In  his  own 
Interest  rather  than  wait  for  the  nlow  proceaa 
of  evolution  to  adapt  him  to  It. 
QuaaUon.  Do  alavea  enjoy  this  right? 
Aaawer.  No.     That  is  why  slavery  Is  the 
greatest  evil  In  the  world. 

Question.  la  slavery  a  greater  evil  than 
war? 

Answer.  Tea.  because  slavery  can.  and  ulti- 
mately does,  produce  all  the  physical  horrors 
of  war.  and  In  addition  is  longer  drawn  out 
and  more  hopeless  and  spiritually  debasing. 

Question.  Why  ts  wfiz  often  called  the 
greatest  evil? 

Answer.  Because  war  is  more  dramatic  and 
attention  Is  more  eaaUy  focused  upon  It  than 
upon  slavery. 
Queatlon.  What  la  war? 
Answer.  A  method  of  settling  an  argument. 
Question.  Is  there  such  a  thing  as  a  rlght- 
eoua  war? 

Answer.  Tea.  If  the  argument  Is  In  behalf 
of  a  righteous  cauae  and  the  opponent  will 
listen  to  no  other  argtmient.  The  use  of 
violence  to  settle  an  argxmient  is  a  blot  upon 
civUlsatlon.  but  there  are  "horrors  of  peace" 
whose  removal  wUl  automatically  do  away 
with  war. 
Question.  What  can  atop  war? 
Anawer.  A  common  Ideal.  The  American 
Coiutltution  is  the  ideal  which  has  stopped 
war  between  the  varloua  States  In  this  coun- 
try 

Queatlon.  What  about  the  ClvU  War  in 
1860? 

Answer.  The  laaue  there  waa  the  Constitu- 
tion Itself     It  was  America's  second  teat  of 
the  principle  of  human  rights  aa  paramount 
to  all  other  issues. 
Question.  What  u  a  conatltutloo? 
Anawer.  A    constitution     la    a    covenant 
which  people  enter  Into  between  themaelvee 
to  reapect  one  another's  rights. 
Question.  What  rights? 
Answer.  Rights   which   belong   to   human 
betnga  beeause  they  are  aomethlng  beyond 
animals,  the  right  ot  boneat  rellgloua  prac- 
tice, the  right  of  free  speech  and  free  aaaam* 
blage.  the  right  to  bear  arms  on  lawful  o«ea- 
siona.  the  right  to  legal  redress,  etc. 

Queatlon.  Where  do  theae  conditions  ap- 
pear In  the  American  Constitution? 

Answer.  They  are  implied  throughout  the 
entire  Instrument  but  are  categorically  listed 
in  the  first  10  amendments  known  aa  the 
American  Bill  of  Rights.  These  amendments 
were  demanded  before  all  of  the  Original 
Thirteen  Colon  lea  would  ratify  the  ConatUu- 
Uon. 

Question.  Why  la  It  called  American  BUI 
of  Rights? 

Answer.  Becauae  the  original  Bill  of  Rlghta 
waa  promulgated  In  England  In  1689.  about 
four  centurlea  after  the  Magn^  Carta,  which 
waa  the  first  and  greateat  political  declara- 
tion in  which  human  rlghu  were  conceded. 
TtM  Magna  Carta  was  sectired  by  the  eom- 
moa  paople  to  prevent  the  tyranny  of  tbalr 
rtUers.  It  eeubliahed  th»  principle  that 
there  Is  such  a  thing  as  Inalienable  righu  in 
human  rdatlooahlpa.  rlghta  which  are  not 
man  given  and  which,  tbarelore.  cannot  be 
taken  away  by  man. 


Question.  Do'  Inalienable  rlghta  coi\fllct 
with  property  rights? 

Answer.  They  are  Inseparable.  It  ts  on  y 
when  property  U  acquired  by  violating  tie 
law  that  we  call  It  supplanting  human  righ  a 
with  property  rights.  Men  living  together 
peaceably  must  recognize  the  sanctity  of 
property  rights  as  well  aa  other  rlghta. 
Question.  What  la  the  state? 
Answer.  A  voluntary  organization  of  in- 
dividual human  beinga  who  unite  for  mutuil 
protection  and  benefit. 

Question.  Doea  such  cooperative  effo-t 
abrogate  any  basic  human  rights? 

Answer.  No:  the  Individual's  welfare  is  t)  e 
goal  of  the  state.  It  could  have  no  othi-r 
reason  for  existing. 

Queatlon.  When  there  is  a  conflict  of  ind  - 
vldual  InteresU  must  there  not  be  a  supe- 
authorlty  to  decide  between  them? 

Answer.  There  can  be  no  conflict  of  l>asie 
Interests  under  a  constitutional  form  of  go  '- 
ernment.  The  one  all-inclusive  Interest  n 
auch  a  form  of  government  la  that  one 'a 
status  as  a  human  being  shall  be  recognlzi-d 
and  respected.  If  the  conflict  Is  between 
human  dealres  for  material  advantagea.  aocie 
aort  of  give-and-take  compromlae  muat  ye 
worked  out. 

Queatlon.  Has  America  such  a  glve-anl- 
take  aystem? 

Answer.  Yes.  It  la  called  "the  checks  ajid 
balances"  theory  of  government. 
Question.  What  Is  meant  by  that? 
Answer.  Fundamentally.  It  meana  that 
human  Impulses,  human  enthuslaanu. 
human  whims,  must  be  checked  and  balanced 
against  one  another  until  time  shall  permit 
the  emergence  of  that  which  Is  socla  ly 
adaptable  and  which  expresses  the  average 
understanding  of  all  the  people.  Our  a^a- 
tem  releaaes  human  energy  for  conatruct:ve 
ends  and  checks  It  against  destructive  ones 

Question.  How  la  that  accomplished  In 
America? 

Answer.  By  checking  majority  tyranny  aa 
well  as  the  possible  tyranny  of  an  autocrat,  a 
bureaucracy  or  any  other  minority  group. 
Question.  How  la  the  majority  checked  ' 
Answer.  By  the  calendar.  At  stated  lnt>r- 
vala  the  majority  muat  submit  to  a  recoi.nt 
of  the  votea  of  the  whole  people  In  order  to 
redetermine  the  majority  will.  At  each  'e- 
count  (election)  there  la  a  realignment  of 
Indivlduala.  A  different  set  of  people  njty 
come  into  temporary  power. 

Question.  Is  the  "calendar  limit'*  the 
a.^eat  of  aU  checka  upon  poaalble  mob- 
hyaterla? 

Anawer.  Tm:  becauae  It  la  absolutely  im- 
personal. It  la  not  the  will  of  man.  but  iha 
impersonal  working  of  tlmr  Itself. 

Queatlon.  Doea  thla  make  government  1ms 
reaponalve  to  the  will  of  the  people? 

Answer.  No:  it  makes  It  Impartially  re- 
aponalve to  the  will  of  the  whole  people  tnd 
not  to  any  group  within  the  whole,  whetlier 
a  minority  or  a  majority  group. 

Queatlon.  Are  there  any  other  checka  U{on 
poaalbly  misguided  human  paaaloa  la  iJm 
American  acheme  of  life? 

Answer.  Tea.  The  separation  of  gove'n- 
mental  functiotu  Into  administrative,  le(  l«- 
latlve,  and  Judicial.  Alao  the  division  of  |>o- 
Utlcal  authority  Into  Federal,  State,  ind 
municipal. 

Queatlon.  Are  these  devices  all  for  the  aame 
purpoae? 

Atuwer.  Tea.  They  are  to  liuure  the  Indi- 
vidual agalnat  oaurpatlon  of  any  of  his  in- 
alienable rlghta:  to  aectire  orderly  progieea 
and  to  give  all  of  the  people  a  voice  In  ti  eir 
own  government. 

Queatlon.  Doee  any  other  nation  have 
these  aafeguardaf 

Answer.  Not  to  the  extent  we  enoy. 
Even  democratic  Sngland  la  more  at  tha 
mercy  of  temporary  outbursts  of  majoi  Ity 
•nthuslaam  which  may  ultimately  prove  to 
be  what  the  people  did  not  want  after  all. 
In  England  a  majority  expression  of  <lls- 
approval  can  throw  an  exiatlng  government 
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oat  of  office  without  waiting  for  a  predeter- 
mined lapae  of  time.  Thla  makea  for  ma- 
jority domination  rather  than  for  the  im- 
partial effort  to  seciire  what  all  the  people 
really  want. 

Question.  What  do  all  the  people  really 
want? 

Answer.  They  really  want  progress.  Only 
the  blindly  egotistical  are  stire  they  know 
what  form  progress  should  take.  The 
blindly  egotistical,  entrenched  In  authority, 
would  Impede  progress. 

Question.  Can  progreaa  be  actually 
stopped? 

Answer.  No:  but  It  can  be  hampered  so 
that  It  goes  forward  only  by  violence.  The 
aim  of  democracy  is  to  provide  a  method 
whereby  progress  may  go  forward  without 
violence.  This  Is  accomplished  through  the 
votes  of  the  people. 

Question.  Has  America  enjoyed  steady  and 
orderly  progress? 

Answer.  Tes.  Prom  the  arrival  of  the 
Pilgrims  In  iteO  until  the  present  day, 
America  has  shown,  along  all  lines  the  most 
rapid  progress  that  the  world  has  ever  wlt- 
nesaed,  as  well  aa  having  had  the  most  en- 
during i)eace. 

Question.  Along  what  lines  mtist  a  nation 
show  progress  in  order  to  Justify  Itself? 

Answer.  Political,  social,  economic,  and 
spiritual. 

Queatlon.  How  has  America  Justlfled  her- 
self politically? 

Answer.  America  is  the  world's  model  for 
a  successful  League  of  Nations,  48  political 
units,  held  together  by  a  common  Ideal  of 
human  rights,  and  cemented  by  the  mutiial 
acceptance  of  the  Constitution,  have  demon- 
strated that  it  is  poaslble  for  communities 
of  different  Interests,  different  racial  origins, 
and  different  training  to  live  In  harmony 
without  artificial  barriers,  either  military  or 
economic,  being  raised  against  one  another. 

Question.  How  has  America  Justified  her- 
self on  the  social  side? 

Answer.  America  la  free  from  the  greatest 
blight  that  can  crush  the  spirit  of  a  peo- 
ple— class  distinction  on  the  baals  of  birth. 

Question.  Have  we  no  claaa  diatlnctlon  In 
America? 

Answer.  Nobody  In  America  la  compelled 
either  by  law  or  by  tradition  to  remain  In 
any  particular  so-called  class.  Of  course, 
we  have  temporary  groupings,  such  as  the 
employed  and  the  unemployed,  the  sick  and 
the  well,  but  the  Individuals  who  tempo- 
rarily compose  these  groups  are  not  flxtivea 
In  them  and  they  are  always  free  to  get  out 
through  their  own  efforta. 

Question  Hss  America  Justified  herMlf  on 
the  economic  side? 

Answer.  Tee,  We  have  the  highest  aver- 
age standard  of  living  of  any  nation  on  earth 
and  the  widest  diffusion  of  national  wealth. 
Although  we  comprise  but  7  percent  of  the 
world's  poptUatlon,  we  do  about  one-half  of 
the  world's  bualneaa.  Our  national  Income  Is 
allocated  approximately  aa  follows :  Over  two- 
thirds  to  lalarles  and  wages  and  the  rest  to 
business,  large  and  small.  So-called  big 
btiainesa  clears  leaa  than  4  percent  net  profit 
from  10  percent  of  the  natlorul  Income.  If 
profita  from  all  large  and  amall  buslneaaes 
were  thrown  Into  the  total  income  and  It  was 
reallocated  eqvially  to  all  the  people,  the 
average  raise  to  the  wage  earners  would  be 
very  alight.  This  proves  that,  notwithstand- 
ing all  manifest  Inequalltlea  In  distribution. 
It  la  not  the  very  rich  who  hold  the  national 
wealth  in  their  own  hands  and  away  from  the 
masees.  To  redlatrlbute  the  total  wealth 
with  any  degree  of  equality  would  be  to  levy 
upon  the  higher  wage  earners  for  the  benefit 
of  the  lower  wage  earners.  The  relative 
•meant  eontrltnited  by  the  so-called  very 
wealthy  would  raiae  the  total  average  almost 
imperceptibly. 

Question.  What  are  the  aoclal  benefits  from 
private  profit? 


Answer.  Oreat  foundations  for  scientific  re- 
search and  Bocial  betterment,  libraries,  pri- 
vately endowed  hoepltals,  schools,  churches. 
welfare  associations  of  all  sorts  are  supported 
by  private  capital.  If  all  wealth  were  re- 
distributed, the  suppyirt  of  these  institutions 
would  have  to  come  out  of  direct  taxation  of 
all  the  people  and  many  of  them  would  be 
alMmdoned.  All  would  be  subject  to  po:  itlcal 
exploitation  to  their  great  detriment.  Tlie 
money  which  flows  through  the  handa  o:f  cap- 
italists goes  back  largely  into  general  cir- 
culation for  public  use  and  benefit. 

Question.  Wbat  can  America  claim  oa  the 
spiritual  side? 

Answer.  Aside  from  the  fact  that  recogni- 
tion of  man's  spiritual  status  is  the  c<.mer- 
stone  of  our  national  life,  there  Is  a  |.iUblic 
sentiment  in  this  country  which  has  always 
been  concerned  with  human  welfare.  Since 
1910  America  has  had  a  falling  death  r&te  In 
spite  of  the  millions  of  unemployed.  There 
have  been  few.  If  any.  deaths  from  actual 
starvation.  We  have  as  a  Nation  taken  care 
of  our  unfortunates.  The  American  con- 
science is  today  concerned  above  all  el&e  with 
the  problem  of  what  constitutes  social  j  ustlce. 

Queatlon.  What  la  social  Justice? 

Anawer.  America  recognizes  three  things  as 
underlying  true  social  Justice :  ( 1 )  Universal 
franchise;  (2)  elementary  education  at  the 
expense  of  all  the  people;  (3)  equality  of 
protection  by  the  forcea  of  law  and  order. 
When  men  have  these  three  boons  th<>y  are 
equipped  to  decide  upon  their  own  manner 
of  life  aa  freemen  enjoying  the  blessings  of 
democracy.  Liberty  of  tboxight  coupled  with 
obedience  to  the  will  of  a  temporary  major- 
ity is  the  basis  for  social  Justice. 

Question.  What  Is  the  aim  of  democracy? 

Answer.  The  building  of  national  ch£racter 
to  the  end  that  increasingly  fewer  arMtrary 
laws  may  be  necessary.  Neither  efficiency 
nor  any  immediate  interpretation  of  what 
constitutes  social  Jxistlce  la  the  supreme  aim 
of  democracy.  Rather  is  it  character  Iniild- 
Ing  for  the  Individual  citizen. 

Question.  Is  there  a  distinction  txitween 
a  democracy  and  a  republic? 

Anawer.  Technically,  yes;  but  not  in  tiie 
broader  eense  In  which  the  word  democracy 
has  come  to  be  used.  A  republic  Is  a  form 
of  delegated  authority  vested  In  representa- 
tives elected  by  the  people.  Strictly  speak- 
ing, America  is  a  Republic,  becauae  It  is  not 
the  uninformed  undirected  will  of  the  peo- 
ple which  operates.  A  republic  seeks  to 
keep  an  open  road  for  guidance  so  that  the 
wUl  of  the  people  may  prove  more  oaaily  ap- 
proximate ultimate  wisdom.  All  mass  move- 
ments of  pressure  upon  thase  elactad  repr'>- 
•entatlvea  violate  the  basic  prtnelpli  of  a 
republican  form  of  government  and  tend  to- 
ward mob  rule  and  curtaUmaot  of  ladlvldual 
liberty. 

Question.  Is  not  equality  as  Important  as 
liberty? 

Answer.  Equality  cannot  be  specifically  de- 
fined. There  Is  no  such  thing  in  th?  realm 
of  the  physical  universe.  In  the  mental 
realm  aa  well  there  Is  no  literal  equality.  Mo 
two  jjeople  have  Identical  tastes,  desires, 
hopes,  asplrattons,  or  motives.  Equality  of 
happlnees  and  aatlsfactlon  can  ne^'er  be 
achieved  by  arbitrary  forcible  distribution  of 
material  things.  Equality  of  opportunity  is 
based  upon  liberty  to  seek  one's  own  idea 
of  satisfaction.  The  effort  to  substitute  an 
enforced  equality  of  things  for  l>asie  liberty 
Is  the  effort  to  substitute  privileges  for  rights, 
with  the  result  that  neither  Is  obtained,  and 
a  lower  average  standard  ot  Uvlng  is  brought 
about. 

Question.  What  are  the  arguments  being 
used  today  for  abandoning  the  Att.erican 
theory  of  government? 

Answer.  There  are  five  principal  argu- 
ments: 

1.  That  we  have  no  more  geogrtiphieal 
frontier. 


).  That  the  machine  age  has  completely 
changed  the  nature  of  our  society. 

8.  That  individualism  belongs  to  a  sim- 
ple type  of  society  and  coUectlvism  to  a  com- 
plex one. 

4.  That  laiaaea  falre  has  been  the  basts  of 
American  business  and  haa  been  Its  undoing. 

5.  That  the  profit  motive  Is  socially  un- 
ethical and  should  be  replaced  by  the  serv- 
ice motive. 

Question.  What  is  the  answer  to  the  "no 
more  frontier"  argument? 

Answer.  The  answer  Is  that  we  reached  our 
last  geographical  frontier  when  the  Lewis 
and  Clark  expedition  arrived  In  Oregon  In 
the  year  1805.  Since  then  It  has  been  Inten- 
sive development.  We  have  hardly  scratched 
the  surface  of  Intensive  development  In  this 
country.  Furthermore,  the  frontier  of  new 
mechanical  Inventions  and  new  Industrial 
processes  offers  as  wide  opportunities  for 
individual  enterpriae  as  ever  did  a  geograph- 
ical wUdemesB. 

Question.  What  Is  the  answer  to  "the  ma- 
chine age"  as  a  reason  for  abandoning  the 
theory  of  human  relationships  which  we  call 
our  form  of  government? 

Answer.  The  answer  la  that  the  machine 
Is  man's  ovm  creation  and  subject  to  hla 
will.  It  Is  not  a  Frankenstein  monster 
which  haa  wreated  dominion  from  man  and 
made  of  him  a  helpless  victim.  The  inani- 
mate cannot  dictate  terms  to  the  animate. 
There  Is  no  logic  whatever  In  the  argument 
that  "the  state"  becomes  a  superentity  and 
individuals  mere  "units  of  social  efficiency" 
because  man  has  invented  machines  to  re- 
lieve himself  of  drudgery.  The  machine 
merely  Increaaes  man's  phyalcal  powers  but 
does  not  affect  the  principles  of  his  rela- 
tionship to  other  men.  Moreover,  through 
the  use  of  machines,  employment  has  in- 
creased at  a  faster  rate  than  the  liurreaae  of 
population.  Every  new  Invention  opens  op- 
portunities for  human  effort  and  human 
enjoyment. 

Question.  But  does  man  not  have  to  make 
social  adjustments  becauae  of  this  multlpU6d 
mechanical  power? 

Answer.  Tes.  But  since  mentality  realdes 
In  the  man  and  not  In  the  machine,  man 
always  has  made  all  adjustments  necessary. 
When  he  1mm  a  basic  principle  to  guide  him. 
his  adjustments  are  socially  equitable. 

Question.  What  is  the  answer  to  the  argu- 
ment that  "Individualism '  belongs  only  to 
a  young  or  primitive  nation  and  u  unsulted 
to  an  oldar  and  oaare  developed  one? 

Answer.  Tbs  answer  is  that  thinking  Is  a 
strictly  Indlrldtial  enterprise  There  U  DO 
such  thing  as  mass  thinking.  Ideas  orlginala 
with  one  person's  mental  effort  and  art 
passed  on  to  others.  When  large  numbOTi 
aoeapt  an  idea  we  eail  it' the  "public  mind." 
The  origin  of  the  Idea  may  ba  obscure,  but 
it  had  a  definite  sotiros  in  soma  one  human 
being's  mental  proeesaes  and  became  com- 
mon property  by  accepunoe,  llierefore,  in- 
dlvldiMllsm  U  the  source  for  Ideas.  A  hypo« 
thetlcal  entity,  called  "the  group."  or  "tiM 
sUU. "  cannot  thlak. 

Question.  What  does  "the  suu."  when 
used  m  thla  sense,  mean? 

Anawer.  It  means  a  few  extreme  Individ- 
ualists who  presume  to  do  all  the  thinking 
for  the  masees.  Actually  It  means  imposing 
their  own  will. 

Question.  Why  has  the  word  "rugged  indi- 
vidualism" become  a  term  of  opprobrium? 

Answer.  Becauae  the  word  "rugged"  can  be 
misused  to  suggest  "ruthless."  It  would  be 
difficult  to  create  distaste  for  the  word  "Indi- 
vidualism" unless  some  distasteful  qualify- 
ing adjective  were  added.  Hence  those  who 
wlah  to  tear  down  the  American  theory  of 
controlled  individual  liberty,  seized  upon  the 
word  "rugged"  and  distorted  it  Into  meaning 
"ruthleea."  American  individualism  la  rug- 
ged. In  the  correct  use  of  the  word,  beeatiae 
it  Is  Independent,  suunch.  and  self-respect- 
ing.   Defamation  of  terms  Is  Just  as  immoral 
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ntly  more  diaaatroua  than  defama- 
dtaraetar. 
What  Is  tb«  aaairer  to  the  argu- 
lalaaes  fair*  haa  brought  economic 
;hls  country? 

In  the  first  place  thU  country  is 

J  ruined,  and  In  the  second 

haw  never  been  afflicted  with  lalssez 
phrase  U  a  French  one  meaning. 
ice,  "leaTlng  It  alone."     American 
U  and  always  has  been  highly  reg- 
Prom    tariffs    through    the    whole 
rate-flxlng  commissions,   banking 
men's  compensation.  Income  tax. 
the  lalssez  falre  principle  ts  dU- 
I  nd  has  been  almost  from  our  begln- 
a  nation. 

Why  la  the  profit  motive  called 
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For  the  same  reason  that  other 
are  uaed  to  obscure  the  true  purposes 
who  misuse  the  term  to  undermine 
In  American  institutions.    No  two 
define  "profit"  alike.     There  Is  every 
profit;  mental,  moral,  and  spiritual, 
as  financial,  and  there  Is  no  clearly 
line  btween  them.     Every  act  of  our 
we  sre  free  men  and  not  slaves — 
perfof'med  with  the  Idea  of  Its  being  profit- 
one  form  or  another, 
lion.  It  the  profit  motive  synonymous 
ca;>ttalism? 
Tes. 
What  ts  capitalism? 
Capitalism  Is  the  science  of  the 
(aptui. 

What  U  capital? 
.  Capital   is  the   product  resulting 
exercise  of  four  spiritual  qualities: 
e.    mdustry.    honesty,    and    self-re- 
in other  words,  a  person  thinks  of 
th  ng  end  decides  to  do  It;  that  is  Initla- 
does  it;  that  is  industry.     He  does 
that  Is  honesty.     He  does  not 
all  that  he  has  produced;   that  Is 
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APPENDIX  TO  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 


To    whom 


this    product 


Morally,  it  belongs  to  the  person 

these  spiritual  ouallttea. 
What    are     the     Utcentives    for 
capital? 
Necessity  and  hope  of  exceptional 

Quaa^ton.  Which    haa    operated    In     this 


Both. 
Would  these  incentives  exist  In 
under  a  dictatorship? 
The  necessity  motive  would  pro- 
minimum  result.     Under  a  dictator- 
hopes  must  be  held  out  to  take 
of  realisable  bopaa.     An  artificial 
for  the  thing  eaUed  "the  stata" 
Induced    by    skillful    propaganda, 
take  the  capital  away  from  those 
created  It.  on  the  false  promise  of 
a  better  society  in  the  future, 
on.  Who   are   the   masters   under   a 
ip? 
The  small  group  surrounding  the 


What  Is  the  principal  argument 
a  would-be  dictator  In  order  to  get 
elevated  to  power? 

That  wealth  la  unjuatly  concen- 
the  hands  of  the  few  and  that  he. 
dictator,  will  redistribute  It. 

on.  Does  this  deceive  people? 

It  appeals  to  unfortunate  of  bitter 
rho  feel  but  do  not  think. 

If    they    thought,    what    would 


They    would    realize    that    dlcta- 
lolltical    power    concentrated    In    the 
a  few  operates  against  any  creation 
because  It  deadens  Initiative. 
Is   wealth    dangeroualy   concen- 
the  handa  of  a  few  In  AoMrica? 
.  Wealth,  meaning  capital,  must  be. 
a— »ra.  under  control  of  the  com- 
ind  the  experienced,  or  there  can  be 


no  production.  But  the  managamant  of 
capital  is  only  one  aspect  of  it.  The  banaflts 
of  caplUl  is  the  other  aspect.  In  Amarlca 
the  benefits  are  more  widely  diffused  than  In 
any  nation  on  earth. 

Question.  Is  It  as  Justly  distributed  ss  It 
should  be? 

Answer.  No.  But  It  Is  more  Justly  dis- 
tributed than  at  sny  time  In  the  past  his- 
tory of  mankind.  It  la  a  further  tribute  to 
our  national  conscience  thst  we  compare  our 
condition  with  an  Ideal  State  rather  than 
with  the  conditions  out  of  which  mankind 
has  grown.  The  galley  slaves,  or  the  work- 
men who  built  the  pyramids,  would  un- 
doubtedly consider  the  status  of  even  an 
unemployed  American  worker  one  of  bliss. 

Question.  What  Is  there  to  lend  hope  that 
the  condition  of  the  workers  In  America  will 
continue  to  Improve? 

Answer.  The  general  trend  of  economic 
thought  and  practice  in  America  and  the 
psychology  of  the  American  businessman 
assures  It  In  what  Is  called  the  "old"  eco- 
nomics, labor  was  considered  wholly  a  part 
of  production  cost,  and  th<?refore  to  be  kept 
at  the  lowest  poalbie  point.  But  gradually 
there  grew  up  la  Maenca  the  understs'-.dlng 
that  wages  Is  buying  power,  hencr  a  great 
home  market  which  had  been  neglected  in 
the  scramble  for  foreign  markets.  There- 
fore, far-sighted  employers  began  to  raise 
wages  and  cut  production  costs  by  skillful 
management  and  mass  outp\it.  Henry  Ford 
led  in  this  new  theory  of  wages  as  a  market 
to  be  stlmulsted. 

Question.  What  are  the  psychological  fac- 
tors characteristic  of  American  businessmen? 

Answer.  American  businessmen,  as  a  class, 
are  primarily  interested  In  expanding  their 
businesses.  They  care  little  sbout  putting 
capital  Into  nonproductive  personal  things 
such  aa  vast  quantities  of  Jewels,  etc..  as  do 
laat  Indian  potenutes.  American  business- 
men put  the  larger  part  of  their  surplus  back 
Into  Industrial  enterprises  which  furnish 
Jobs  snd  produce  benefits  for  large  numbers 
of  people.  Furthermore,  great  family  for- 
tunes  are  comparatively  few  In  America. 
The  American  expreaslon  ts  "From  shirt 
sleeves  to  shirt  sleeves  In  three  generations." 

Queatlon.  Are  there  no  great  family  for- 
tunes In  America,  controlled  by  a  few  men? 

Answer  Yes.  but  until  all  the  facts  can  be 
ascertained.  It  Is  Impossible  to  say  how  so- 
cially detrimental  these  are.  For  example; 
If  Henry  Ford  were  to  exercUe  his  legal  right 
and  close  down  all  of  his  enterprises  over- 
night. It  would  be  a  social  catastrophe  of  the 
first  magnitude  The  same  Is  true  of  most  of 
the  large  public  corporations  and  Indiutrles. 

Question.  Who  owns  most  of  the  large  In- 
dustries in  America? 

Answer  Millions  of  American  citizens. 
Stockholders  outnumber  wage  earners  by  a 
conalderable  margin. 

Question    Whst  does  this  Indicate? 

Answer.  It  indicates  that  every  man  a 
capitalist  Is  the  American  trend. 

Question.  Is  this  trend  toward  general 
prosperity  and  a  steadily  rising  standard  of 
living  likely  to  continue? 

Answer.  Yes.  unless  arbitrarily  Interfered 
with  by  politicians. 

Question.  Why  do  politicians  Interfere? 

Answer.  Because  they  want  power,  and  to 
secure  power,  they  must  have  the  votes  of 
people  who  think  the  politicians  can  give 
them  privileges.  Hence  they  appeal  to  the 
poor. 

Queatlon.  Are  there  more  so-called  poor 
than  so-called  rich? 

Answer.  Yes.  Because  most  people  prefer 
to  be  told  what  to  do  rather  than  to  take 
the  responsibility  and  risk  of  carrying  the 
burden  of  decision.  To  become  rich  hon- 
estly, one  must  exercise  not  only  the  qualities 
at  Initiative,  Induatry.  honeaty.  and  self- 
tt.  but  one  miat  also  assume  rl.sks 
>  are  often  eztrsmety  burttensome.  The 
rich  by  Inheritance  are  a  small  and  unstable 


minority,  rhe  "profit  system '  Is  really  the 
profit  and  loss  systsB.  More  newly  launched 
buslnesaea  fall  than  succeed. 

Queatlon    Are  most  buslnsannsn  honest? 

Answer.  Yes.  If  they  ware  not,  they  oould 
not  long  endure.  Dishonesty  winds  Itself  up 
very  quickly. 

Question.  Is  business.  In  general,  as  honest 
as  it  should  be? 

Answer.  No.  Probably  nobody  U  as  honest 
aa  he  should  be.  but  business  as  a  whole  la 
as  honest  as  politics  as  a  whole,  and  to  trans- 
fer power  from  business  to  politics  would 
be  to  Jump  from  the  frying  pan  into  the 
the  fire.  There  is  no  such  a  thing  as  a  fool- 
proof or  knave-proof  social  system. 

Question.  Is  the  country  as  safe  under 
buslnsss  domination  as  it  would  be  under 
more  extensive  political  domination? 

Answer.  Yea.  Probably  saXer.  because 
politicians  too  often  get  Into  power  by  the 
easy  route  of  promises,  whereas  a  buslneaa 
executive  arrlvea  at  a  place  of  power  only 
through  performance.  Furthermore,  the 
bualnssaman  Is  staking  his  own  money  aa 
wsU  as  the  investor's  money  on  his  Judgment. 

Question.  Do  politicians  face  a  profit  and 
loss  test? 

Answer.  It  Is  mostly  profit  and  no  loss  to 
the  politician  while  he  Is  in  office.  He  has, 
too  often,  risked  only  the  promises  he  has 
DUMle.  But  once  In  power,  he  may  become 
despotic  if  unchecked. 

Queatlon.  What  can  break  any  business 
depression? 

Answer.  Restored  confidence 

Question.  Is  thst  all  that  Is  necessary? 

Answer.  Yes.  Humanity  haa  every  Ingredi- 
ent but  that  one  for  permanent  prosperity. 
We  have  supply,  demand,  raw  material,  tech- 
nical ability,  money  for  financing — every- 
thing that  goes  Into  the  making  of  proeperlty. 

Question.  Why  do  not  we  (In  America) 
launch  It.  and  prove  to  the  world  Its  Im- 
medUte  feaalbUlty? 

Answer.  Because  the  obseaalon  for  "re- 
form" has  settled  over  us  like  a  pall  and 
nobody  knows  what  kind  of  reform  will  be 
or  should  be  tried. 

Question.  Is  this  desire  for  reform  sincere? 

Answei .  Some  of  It  Is.  but  a  great  deal  of 
It  Is  a  blind  for  effo.ts  to  destroy  the  Ameri- 
can Ideal  of  human  liberty  and  replace  It 
with  the  old  autocratic  Idea.  The  human 
lust  for  power  Is  Insatiable.  Great  con- 
centration of  power  Is  possible  only  under 
the  autocratic  theory  of  government  where 
the  rank  and  file  of  hunuin  beings  are  treated 
as  unprotestlng  "social  units"  without  the 
right  to  experiment  in  their  own  way  of  life. 

Question.  Is  not  a  great  deal  of  reform 
needed? 

Answer.  Assuredly.  But  It  must  begin 
with  the  strengthening  of  Individual  char- 
acter. The  blanket  reforms  so  unthinkingly 
proposed  neglect  that  factor  They  usu- 
ally propose  to  shower  benefits  upon  all 
alike — upon  the  undeserving  aa  well  as  the 
deserving. 

Question.  Are  most  people  suffering  priva- 
tion through  no  fault  of  their  own? 

Answer.  Nobody  can  answer  that  question 
accurately.  Just  bow  much,  or  how  little. 
anytKXly  ts  responsible  for  the  condition  in 
which  he  finds  himself  omniscience  alone 
knows.  It  Is  decidedly  dangerous  to  build  up 
a  popular  sentiment  that  every  person  In 
distress  ts  an  Innocent  victim  of  a  vicious 
system,  and  that  the  world  owes  htm  a 
living. 

Question.  Is  there  a  danger  of  overworking 
the  sentiment.  "The  system  is  to  blame"? 

Answer.  Great  danger.  We  weaken  the 
whole  national  fiber  when  we  lay  too  many 
social  Ills  at  the  door  of  the  system,  and 
abaolve  the  Individual  from  all  moral  respon- 
slbUlty. 

Question.  What  ts  the  remedy? 

Answer.  A  reawakened  public  and  private 
conscience  and  sense  of  personal  rssponal- 
bUlty. 
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Are  there  algna  of  this  taking 
place? 

Answer.  Tea.  People  are  beginning  to 
think.  A  depresalon  la  always,  by  Its  nature, 
a  great  stimulus  In  that  respect.  Those  who 
offer  communism  or  fascism  as  a  solution 
find  It  Increasingly  difficult  to  make  out  a 
caae  for  themselves  In  view  of  the  examplea 
of  how  these  dictatorships  work  In  practice. 
Other  than  dictatorship,  there  Is  only  con- 
stitutionalism. Americans  are  turning  to 
the  study  of  that  with  renewed  Interest. 

Question.  Is  there  no  middle  ground. 
Christian  soclallam.  for  instance? 

Anawer.  No.  Christian  soclallam  Is  diluted 
^y>pMTiiintmm,  havUig  the  same  ultimate  ob- 
)ecUve — the  abolition  of  private  capital  and 
the  substitution  of  control  over  Industry  by 
a  anxall.  all-powerful  clique. 

Question.  Why  is  this  dangerous? 

Answer.  Because  the  management  of  hu- 
man beings  la  vastly  more  difficult  than  the 
■HMMfaatent  of  inanimate  matter.  If  hu- 
BMS  lislnflii  are  reduced  to  uniU  of  social 
elBclency,  which  ia  to  say,  to  animau  cogs 
working  alongside  the  Inanimate  cogs  In  the 
social  machine,  then  uncontested  power  and 
authority  must  be  concentrated  In  the  man- 
agement of  them,  even  the  power  of  life  and 


Queatlon.  Can  there  be  such  a  thing  as 
collectivism  as  demanded  by  so-called  Chris- 
tian socialism? 

Answer.  No.  Christianity  is  based  upon 
individual  respon&lbillty  and  individual  ac- 
coimUbillty.  hence  Individual  status  Is  the 
social  unit. 

Question.  How  does  the  doctrine  of  "my 
brother's  keeper"  apply? 

Answer.  It  applies  In  recognizing  one's 
fellow  creatxires  as  sons  of  God  and  accord- 
ing them  that  status. 

Question.  How  Is  this  recognition  given? 

Answer.  By  acknowledging  that  there  are 
Inalienable  rights  and  allowing  freedom  tn 
exercising  them. 

Question.  Is  It  in  this  that  men  are  bom 
free  and  equal? 

Answer.  Yes.  We  are  bom  human  beings 
with  the  capacity  to  think.  To  surrender 
this  right  to  a  dictator  or  to  a  so-called 
system  is  to  surrender  one's  birthright. 

Question.  Is  America  In  danger  of  losing 
her  freedom? 

Answer.  No.  America  la  waking  up  to  the 
threats  against  It,  which  is  all  that  Is  neces- 
sary. People  who  have  once  known  freedom 
do  not  surrender  It. 

Question.  How  should  we  treat  the  enemies 
of  our  theory  of  government? 

Answer.  Americans  will  show  such  a  united 
front  of  loyalty  to  their  form  of  government 
that  traitors  to  it  will  look  as  foolish  as  they 
really  are. 

Question.  Should  the  subversive  elements 
be  put  down  with  violence? 

Answer.  Not  unless  they  Incite  violence 
first.  If  they  do,  It  is  the  duty  of  our  forces 
of  law  and  order  to  quell  them. 

Question.  What  should  be  the  limits  to 
tolerance? 

Answer.  When  facts  warrant  the  convic- 
tion that  a  demand  for  tolerance  is  not 
made  In  good  faith,  but  is  a  cloak  behind 
which  to  hide  a  purpose  to  destroy  our  sys- 
tem— a  system  which  is  tolerance  Itself — In 
favor  of  an  autocratic  system  which  knows 
no  tolerance,  then  there  Is  no  vlrttje  In  allow- 
ing one's  self  to  be  deceived.  Tolerance  Is 
no  virtue  where  human  liberty  Is  at  stake. 

Question.  When  humanity  has  rid  Itself  at 
the  menace  of  human  dictatorship  what  may 
we  expect  as  the  next  step? 

Answer.  A  greatly  accelerated  proeperlty 
and  enhanced  social  Justice.  Poverty  Is  tm- 
neosBsary  and  will  be  aboUsbed,  but  not  by 
say  abort  cut  or  concentrated  power  in  the 
of  a  few  dcapota. 

Is   abollahing   poverty   the   su- 
preme object  of  society? 


Answer.  No.  That  Is  but  one  step.  After 
It  has  been  accomplished  the  most  serious 
problem  remains  to  be  faced. 

Question.  What  Is  that? 

Answer.  The  establishing  of  man's  true 
relationship  to  his  Creator;  tn  other  words, 
the  tinderstandlng  of  what  Is  ultimately  true 
and  right,  which  alone  can  bring  satisfac- 
tion. 

Question.  Will  America  succeed? 

Answer.  It  must,  because  America  was 
founded  upon  the  motto.  In  God  We  Trust. 


Motfer't  Day,  1948 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  E.  VAN  ZANDT 

or  PENNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  il,  1948 

Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  it 
was  my  prlviJege  to  address  the  twenty- 
fourth  annual  Mother's  Day  ceremonies 
sponsored  by  the  American  War  Mothers 
at  Arlington  National  Cemetery,  Sunday. 
May  9.    My  address  is  as  follows: 

Madam  Chairman,  distinguished  guests, 
ladies  and  gentlemen,  it  is  a  great  honor  to 
participate  in  the  a4th  annual  Mothers  Day 
ceremonies  sponsored  by  such  a  fine  organ- 
ization as  the  American  War  Mothers,  which 
symbolizes  the  true  ^Jlrlt  of  American 
motherhood. 

As  we  assemble  here  In  the  ampltheatre  of 
this  beautiful  city  of  the  dead,  and  in  the 
shadows  of  the  Tomb  of  the  Unknown  83ldler, 
the  surroundings  create  a  spirit  of  reverence. 
In  keeping  with  the  s^demnlty  of  this  ooca- 
BlOD.  Yes,  It  ts  a  fitting  place,  to  pay  Uibute 
to  the  mothers  of  America,  many  of  whom 
have  given  their  cwn  flesh  and  blood  on  the 
altar  of  patriotism,  so  that  American  ideals 
may  endure  from  generation  to  generation. 

The  word  "mother"  is  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  and  Inspiring  words  in  the  lan- 
guages of  mankind.  It  is  a  word  that  stirs 
tender  emotions  among  those  of  us  who  are 
blessed  with  having  our  mothers  still  with 
us;  while  to  those  who  mourn  her  passing  the 
name  "mother"  floods  the  soul  with  sweet 
memorlea. 

We  cannot  utter  the  cherished  word  o< 
"mother"  without  recalling  the  joys  and  sor- 
rows of  life  from  the  time  we  lisped  the  ten- 
der prayers  ol  childhood  until  we  had  reached 
manhood  or  wonoanhood.  If  along  life's 
highway  we  were  blessed  with  our  mother's 
counsel  and  guidance,  we  realize  the  great 
loss  suaUtnsd  tqr  tlnse  who  were  deprived  of 
their  moUMr  earty  in  life,  and  who  were 
forced  to  face  the  trials  and  tribulatioDs  of 
this  vale  of  tears  without  the  wholesome  in- 
fluence of  a  mother's  love. 

For  centuries  the  mothers  of  the  world 
have  been  immortalized  in  poetry  and  song. 
But  until  34  yean  ago  a  national  holiday  was 
not  observed.  It  was  during  the  Adminis- 
tration of  President  Woodrow  Wilaon  that  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  proclaimed 
that  the  second  Sunday  in  May  shall  be  the 
occasion  for  an  annual  tribute  to  mothers. 

So  today  on  May  9  we  patise  in  the  hectic 
struggle  at  world  and  personal  affairs  to 
ettlogise  a  mother's  love — an  influence  far 
6tran9«  for  right  living  than  all  the  world's 
phUoaoplkles,  diplomacy  and  wars. 

In  1914.  when  President  Wilson  aflized  his 
signature  to  ths  )oint  resolution  establlsh- 
ix^  Mother's  Day.  hs  did  so  as  war  dotids 
hovered  over  Eurc^je.  Since  that  time  our 
country  has  been  involved  In  two  great 
world  wars.  Millions  lost  their  lives.  Includ- 
ing   thousands   of    the   flower    of   American 


manhood.  The  resotuves  of  our  eoimtry 
were  tapped.  New  ideologies  were  bom  and 
have  challenged  the  cherished  possesMoos  ot 
•11  Americans. 

As  we  look  around  us  todsy,  no  on*  will 
deny  that,  as  we  observe  the  thirty-fourth 
anniversary  of  Mother's  Day.  we  are  living  in 
a  confused  world.  On  the  horlaon  one  may 
see  a  gathering  of  war  clouds  that  may  IcMl 
America  and  the  world  Into  another  global 
conflict  too  destriTctlve  to  contemplate. 

Today  the  world  Is  divided  Into  two  spheres 
of  influence  with  different  concepts  of  free- 
dom. One^  sphere  of  Influence,  dominated 
by  Smiet  Russia,  decrees  that  the  State  is 
supreme  and  that  man  must  be  a  tool  of  the 
Government.  On  the  other  hand,  the  United 
States  represents  the  other  sphere  of  Influ- 
ence, which  upholds  the  rights  at  the  indi- 
vidual and  Insists  upon  the  preservation  of 
the  human  dignity  of  mankind. 

Such  opposing  philoeo^)htes  were  bound 
to  clash  and  the  conflict  between  them  has 
been  aided  by  the  statement  of  Premier 
Stalin  that  capitalism  and  communlun  can- 
not live  In  the  same  world.  .  Is  this  not  a 
dhrect  challenge  to  the  American  way  of  life 
and  to  all  Its  cherished  Ideals?  To  thoss 
who  would  criticize  America  for  not  compro- 
mising or  appeasing  Russis,  I  ask.  how  can 
yoxi  make  peace  with  a  nation  whose  ambi- 
tion is  to  communize  the  woiid? 

Are  we  to  turn  our  backs  on  Stalin's  fifth 
column  that  has  invaded  the  nations  of  ths 
world,  including  our  own?  Are  we  to  sit 
idly  by  and  watch  the  Iron  curtain  imprison 
all  of  Europe?  Are  we  going  to  watch  ths 
Soviet  Union  devour  much  of  tbs  |is>st>c 
Continent  and  extend  Its  inflomos  with 
devsstatlng  effect  on  friendly  neighbors  tn 
the  Western  Hemisphere? 

Are  we  going  to  permit  Russia  to  expand 
her  military  miffat,  to  strengthen  her  fifth 
column,  and  to  poison  the  minds  of  the 
peoples  of  the  world  against  us  with  propa- 
ganda that  threatens  universal  peace. 

If  I  know  the  American  people  and  the 
mothers  of  this  Nation,  the  answer  is  em- 
phatically, "No." 

We  Americans  have  proved  ourselves  advo- 
cates of  peace  by  our  participation  in  two 
costly  world  wars.  If  we  have  been  mis- 
understood in  otir  dealings  with  Moscow,  let 
Premier  Stalin  accept  the  Invitation  of  Presi- 
dent Truman  when  he  said.  "The  door  is 
always  open."  America's  chair  has  always 
been  occupied  at  the  peace  table.  I  wiab  It 
were  possible  to  ssy  the  same  thing  about  the 
Soviet  Union. 

In  meeting  this  challenge  of  conununlam, 
Americans  everywhere  reaillrm  their  undying 
love  for  their  country.  We  rededlcate  our- 
selves to  the  American  way  of  life  and  Its 
manifold  blessings  which  comprise  life, 
liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness. 

America  has  been  great  in  the  p&st.  we  are 
great  today  and.  with  the  help  of  Almighty 
God.  we  shall  be  greater  tomorrow.  This 
greatness  has  brought  with  It  a  correspond- 
ing degree  of  responsibility  as  individtials 
and  as  a  Nation.  ^ 

The  moral  strength  of  a  nation  depends 
upon  the  caliber  of  its  citizens.  In  this 
connection,  home  influence  plays  a  conspicu- 
ous part  In  molding  futuce  cltlaens.  Here  is 
where  American  motherhood  plajrs  a  stellar 
role. 

From  the  fotmdlng  of  this  Nation  Ameri- 
ca's mothers  have  been  the  stabilizing  In- 
fluence that  has  guided  the  leaders  of  otn* 
country.  The  greater  the  personage  the 
mere  eager  be  has  been  In  acknowledging  the 
debt  he  owned  to  his  mother.  We  all  recall 
President  Lincoln's  noble  sentiments — "All 
that  I  am  or  hope  to  be  I  owe  to  my  angel 
mother." 

Yes,  the  great  American  home  has  pro- 
duced numerous  other  Llnc(rins,  whose 
characters  were  mended  by  saintly  nwthers 
through  a  spirit  at  self-sacrlflcs  that  is  an 
inspiration  and  a  blessing. 
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United  States  of  Europe 


8XTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HALE  BOCGS 

or   LOOISU.N.l 

IN  T|IK  HOUSK  or  RSPRE5KNTATIVES 

Tuesday.  Hay  11.  1948 


500GS  of  Louisiana.     Mr  Speak- 

unfter  leave  to  extend  my  remarks 

Rkcoro,  I  Include  the  following 

1  and  articles  from  the  Washing- 

and  the  Washington  Evening 


IFrcm  ^he  Waahlngton  Post  of  May  11.  1M81 
Thk  Nrw  CircKCHnx 
Mett4rnlch   felt   that   peace  could   be  In- 
only  by  the  recognition  across  fron- 
a  unifying  Idea.     His  idea  was  legltl- 
If   peoples,   he   said,   agreed   on   the 
of  legitimate  governments,  then  the 
eft    by    the   Napoleonic    wars   would 
Mr.  Churchill  U  actuated  by  the 
)proach  In  the  present  peace  making. 
t     occasions,     different     ideas;     Mr. 
s    unifying    idea    is— unity    itself, 
low  the  voice  that  Is  making  federa- 
stuff  of  European  politics.     To  be 
wide  guXt  is  fixed  between  idea  and 
but  tbts  Idea  is  equipped  with 
md  feet  because  of  the  circumstances 
1  ilrth. 

Orst  augury  of  success  of  the  move- 

:o    federate    Europe    is    the    Intrinsic 

the  idea     Neighborhood  is  the  word 

twentietfk  century.     It  is  forced  upon 

e  of  thU  earth  by  the  physical  fscts 

new  environment.     It  Is  now  possible 

a  message  around  the  earth  in  s 

td  to  travel  around  it  In  less 

than  H  days.    In  this  new  environment  flat 


maps  have  become  srchalc,  national  sover- 
eignty an  anachronism,  and  the  strategy  of 
American  security  a  global  business.  Relsted 
to  the  merit  Inherent  in  the  Idea  of  a  feder- 
ated Europe  Is  Its  timeliness.  Lecky  says  • 
that  no  matter  how  merit  worthy  an  Idea 
may  be,  there  must  be  a  predisposition  In 
society  to  receive  it.  The  common  man  Is 
ready— of  that  we  are  convinced.  To  their 
slowpoke  governments  the  peoples  of  Europe 
long  ago  gave  a  mandate  not  to  talk  about 
the  dliBcultles  of  federating  Europe  but  to 
re.solve  them. 

The  final  augury  of  success  for  a  federated 
Etu-ope  is  the  leadership  that  Is  now  forth- 
coming.   Mr.  Churchill  has  become  our  No.  1 
world  citizen.    He  will  not  live  long  enough, 
perhaps,  to  be   the  statesman  of  federated 
Europe.     His  role  is  rather  that  of  prophet. 
None  could  better  fill  it.     Mr.  Churchill  In- 
spires the  boldness  and  Imagination  with- 
out  which   men   would   remain   chained    to 
their  own   pedestrlanUm.     He  furnishes  ex- 
hilaration to  the  common  life  of  free  men 
everywhere.     Yet  he  knows  the  difllctilties  of 
working  out   his  conception:    I  am  a  Euro- 
pean.   How  to  conquer  them''     Surely  In  his 
way,  which  Is  to  think  in  terms  of  the  Euro- 
pean clvlliaation.     He  appreciates  the  tulou- 
llke  grip  of  national  sovereignty.     The  way 
to  undo  the  attachment,  he  says,  is  to  talk 
not   of  relinquishment   but   to  enlarge   the 
grip— to    think    of    that    larger    sovereignty 
which  can  alone  protect  the  nations'  diverse 
and  distinctive  customs  and   characteristics 
and  their  national  traditions. 

Met.  move  toward  their  destiny  under  the 
impetus  of  danger.  The  dsnger  tiiat  Is  spur- 
ring unity  in  Europe  Is,  of  course,  the  threat 
of  communism.  The  way  to  react  to  it  is  the 
Churchill  way.  Por  if  danger  excites  fear, 
the  danger  will  triumph.  If.  however.  It  pro- 
motes challenge,  the  danger  U  doomed. 
There  is  a  dynamic  about  communism  thst 
can  be  overcome  only  by  a  greatei  dynamic. 
A  bad  Idea  can  be  conquered  only  by  a  tetter 
one.  A»  we  know  In  Presidential  campaigns, 
antls  do  not  win  victories.  That  U  why  the 
new  movement  in  Europe  is  so  much  to  be 
welcomed  and  encouraged.  For  the  weak- 
ness of  Europe,  no  less  than  the  aggression 
o€  Moscow  is  driving  this  country  inexorably 
into  a  military  state. 

(From  the  Washington  Post  of  May  11.  IMS) 
Tm  Unttt  or  Euaori 
(By  Walter  Uppmanni 

"Bu*.  our  aim  here."  said  Mr.  Churchill  to 
the  Congress  of  Europe.  "Is  not  confined  to 
western  Europe.  We  seek  nothing  less  than 
all  Europe." 

Is  this  a  dream''  Or  is  It  an  aim  which  re- 
sponsible governments  In  Europe  can  take 
seriously,  and  which  thU  country  can  sup- 
port? 

If  we  think  of  the  unification  of  Europe  in 
terms  of  a  federal  union  comparable  with  our 
own  In  lu  Integration  and  centralisation  of 
authority,  we  cannot.  I  think,  in  any  near 
future  expect  to  see  It  achieved.  Even  the 
Benelux  nations  have  not  yet  in  fact  re- 
solved the  disparities  of  their  currencies  and 
their  prices  and  terms  of  trade.  The  British 
dilemma,  as  between  their  role  in  Europe 
and  their  Interests  in  the  Commonwealth  and 
Empire,  is  not  in  sight  of  being  resolved.  The 
sense  of  a  common  European  destiny  U  In- 
deed thin  and  abstract  as  between  the  pro- 
gressive countries  of  northern  Europe,  the 
Scandinavians,  the  Dutch  and  the  Belgians 
on  the  one  hand  and  on  the  other  the  coun- 
tries of  the  Balkan  and  Iberian  peninsulas. 

Nevertheless,  once  every  allowance  has  been 
made  for  the  divisions,  there  Is  almost  cer- 
tainly a  deep  and  growing  feeling  all  over  the 
continent  that  somehow  all  of  Europe  baa  • 
common  interest  in  t>ecoming  an  indepen- 
dent great  power  In  the  world.  It  is  to  this 
feeling  that  Mr.  Churchill,  with  bis  geniua 


for  discerning  the  reality  of  things,  addressed 
himself.  It  \a  the  feeling,  of  course,  that  the 
domination  of  Europe,  or  of  any  large  part 
of  It,  by  Russia  is  In  the  end  Intolerable;  that 
it  would  be  intolerable  even  if  Russia  were 
not  Communist,  even  if  Russia  were  not  a 
police  state. 

Though  It  Is  Impossible  to  prove  It.  I  think 
it  is  true  that  in  eastern  Europe — I  am  think- 
ing particularly  of  Poland  and  Cxechoelo- 
vakla — the  greatest  and  strongest  and  most 
genuine  sentiment  Is  not  pro-communism  or 
antl-communlsm  but  nationalism,  rooted  in 
religion  and  In  history,  which  causes  almost 
all  Poles  and  Czechs  to  Identify  their  patriot- 
Ism  with  membership  In  the  community  of 
Europe.  The  Issue  Is  deeper  than  whether 
Industries  shall  be  nationalised  or  the  land 
redistributed,  far  deeper  than  whether  they 
shall  remain  within  the  Russian  diplomatic 
orbit.  It  Is  whether  the  regime  of  their  Uvea 
shall  conform  with  what  they  are  and  have 
been  throughout  their  history — nations  be- 
longing to  European  civilization  and  not  to 
an  alien  civilization  which  has  had  its  center 
In  Byzantium.  St.  Petersburg,  and  Moscow. 

But  It  Is  not  only  this  feeling  that  Russia 
Is  an  Intruder  In  Europe  which  poasenca  tba 
nations  of  Europe.  In  a  different  way  they 
feel  also  that  their  dependence  upon  America 
for  sustenance,  rehabilitation,  and  protec- 
tion Is,  however  necessary  today,  in  the  long 
run  Intolerable.  If  they  cannot  be  slaves  to 
Russian  despotism  neither  can  they  t>e  the 
clienu  of  the  American  Republic.  We  must 
welcome  that  feeling,  which  Is  general  in 
Europe,  and  most  emphatic  among  those 
Europeans  with  whom  we  are  most  closely 
associsted.  If  thU  feeling  did  not  exUt.  the 
best  hope  of  the  European  recovery  program 
would  be  doomed  to  frtutration. 

The  unifying  sentiment  of  the  Europeans 
is  not  socialism  or  antlcommunlsm  but  the 
will  to  be  masters  In  their  own  continent,  to 
be  independent  again,  and  to  be  not  the 
stakes  of  Soviet-American  diplomacy — but 
to  be  a  (>ower  In  their  own  right  in  order  to 
decide  the  fate  of  Europe  and  the  destiny  of 
the  world.  This  sentiment,  which  springs 
from  their  dignity  and  the  remembrance  of 
their  historic  greatness.  Is  fortified  today  by 
the  (ear  that  If  they  do  not  Intervene  in  the 
diplomatic  struggle,  their  continent  will  In- 
come s  battlefield  on  which  non-European 
powers  fight  a  ruinous  war. 

If  this  is  Indeed  the  sentiment  In  Europe 
what  is  the  chief  dllOculty  about  arousing  It 
to  action?  It  is  the  memory  of  Hitler's  in- 
tent to  unify  Europe  under  Nazi  domination. 
The  great  task  of  the  Congress  of  Europe, 
and  of  iu  leaders  like  Mr.  Churchill,  is  to 
prove  that  Germany  can  be  taken  Into  the 
European  community.  They  have  to  prove 
that  to  the  Poles  snd  the  Czechs  and  also  to 
the  west  Europeans. 

"United  Europe,"  said  Mr.  Churchill,  "pro- 
vides the  only  solution"  of  the  German  ques- 
tion— how  to  restore  the  life  of  Germany 
safely  for  the  rest  of  Europe.  Mr.  Churchill 
did  not  on  this  occasion  specify  how  this  was 
to  be  done.  But  on  other  occasions  he  has. 
The  solution  of  the  Germsn  question  Is  the 
admission  of  the  German  states,  loosely  con- 
federated but  not  under  a  unified  central 
government,  into  the  larger  federation  of 
Europe. 

If  this  view  Is  not  accepted  by  the  British 
Government  and  the  American,  if  they  per- 
sist in  their  present  course  which  is  taking 
them  toward  a  unified  and  centralized  Ger- 
many, this  European  movement  for  unity 
will  founder  on  the  cardinal  error  of  Anglo- 
American  policy  in  Germany.  No  peaceable 
settlement  of  the  Germsn  and,  therefore,  of 
the  European  problem  Is  conceivable  If 
Anglo- American  policy  in  Germany  connirea 
at  the  revival  of  a  nationalist  German  stat*. 
So  if  we  are  really  In  earnest  in  our  sup- 
port of  the  United  SUtes  of  Europe,  we  shall 
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have  to  take  concrete  measures  to  reorient 
the  Pentagon  and  the  Foreign  OfBce  and 
many  of  the  bureaus  of  the  State  Depco-tment 
on  their  policy  toward  Germany. 

(From  the  Washington  Evening  Star  of 
May   10,   19481 

ErmopcAN  Congbiss  UnAmMOUSLT  Votbs  To 

PoaX     PEDCaSTION 

The  HActnt,  th«  NrrHiatLAHM,  May  10. — 
Delegates  to  the  unofficial  Congress  of  Eu- 
rope unanimously  adopted  today  a  resolu- 
tion locking  toward  a  federation  of  nations 
on  the  Continent. 

The  time  has  come  when  the  European 
national  must  transfer  and  merge  some  por- 
tion of  their  sovereign  rights  to  permit  for- 
mation of  a  European  federation,  the  resolu- 
tion said. 

Winston  Churchill,  a  leader  of  the  con- 
gress, declared  in  an  address  In  Amsterdam 
last  night  a  united  Europe  would  revive  the 
old  glory  of  the  Continent.  Walter  N.  Ma- 
gulre.  a  Stamford  (Conn.)  lawyer  attending 
as  an  observer,  told  the  congress  the  United 
States  wants  a  strong  and  united  Europe  as 
our  powerful  and  resourceful  partner. 

Some  38  nations  were  represented  in  the 
vote  uf  the  congress,  which  is  being  held 
without  governmental  s|?onsorship.  These 
included  the  16  Marshall  plan  countries, 
western  Germany  and  exiled  leaders  from 
Spain,  Finland.  Latvia,  Uthuania,  Estonia. 
Poland,  Hungary,  Czechoslovakia.  Rumania. 
Tugosiavia.  and  Bulgaria. 

The  delegates  said  the  imion  should  l>e 
open  to  all  European  nations  democratically 
governed  and  wblcb  imdertake  to  respect  a 
charter  of  human  rights. 

The  congress  U  to  finish  preliminary  or- 
ganisation tonight  Some  600  delegates  from 
23  countries  have  been  meeting  since  Friday. 

Yesterday  the  congress  unanimously  ap- 
proved a  cultural  committee  resolution  to 
set  up  a  permanent  European  cultural  or- 
ganisation. 

The  Political  Committee  voted  down  a  pro- 
posal of  former  French  Premier  Paul  Rey- 
naud  to  call  western  European  elections  of  a 
eonnUtatlve  continental  assembly  by  the 
3Wrt  end. 

Two  other  Frenchmen  had  praised  the  plan 
m  something  positive,  but  R.  W.  G.  Mackay. 
of  Britain,  had  contended  the  various  parlia- 
ments could  not  authorise  elections  within 
6  months,  and  held  the  parliaments  them- 
selves should  appoint  assembly  delegates. 

Mr.  Mackay.  urging  caution,  ssld  Mr.  Rey- 
naud  was  "trying  to  make  a  fool  of  the  con- 
gress." snd  called  his  plan  rubbish. 

Mr  Churchill  called  for  a  transformation 
of  the  Western  World  and  a  united  Europe 
•*in  which  men  will  be  proud  to  say.  "I  am  a 
Buropjesn."  where  men  of  every  country  will 
think  as  much  of  being  a  European  as  of 
being  a  citizen  of  their  own  country." 

XTBCES  KND  or  SIVAUtlXS 

He  urged  cessation  of  national  rivalries, 
praised  the  United  States'  great  services  to 
mankind,  and  called  for  a  stand  against 
any  kind  of  totalitarian  tyranny. 

Dr.  Henk  Brxigmans.  head  of  the  Dutch 
federalist  Movement,  told  the  crowd,  "wliat 
we  need  is  a  federation  like  Switzerland  and 
the  United  States." 

In  Toulouse,  France,  the  French  Popular 
Republican  Movement,  party  of  Premier  Rob- 
ert Schuman.  ended  Its  national  congress  by 
passing  a  resolution  In  favor  of  progressive 
building  of  a  'ederated  Europe.  It  sent  salu- 
tations to  the  Hague  Congress. 

The  party  said  the  federation  should  not 
be  based  on  antisovtetlsm,  because  that 
would  endanger  peace,  but  declared  also  that 
continental  reconstruction  should  be  speed- 
ed to  "prevent  domination  by  the  Comin- 
form."  It  said  Germany  could  l>e  reestab- 
lished only  as  a  member  of  a  federation. 
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or   WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRBSENTATIVBS 

Tuesday,  May  11.  1948 

Mr,  JONES  of  Wa.«^hington.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marlcs  in  the  Record,  I  wish  to  include 
portions  of  a  statement  made  by  me  be- 
fore the  House  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee with  reference  to  an  amendment 
of  the  Foreign  Trade  Zones  Act  H.  R. 
6160.  under  consideration  by  that  com- 
mittee, and  a  statement  on  the  same  sub- 
ject made  by  a  representative  of  the 
Seattle  Chamber  of  Commerce: 

Statement    or    Hon. 

Washington,  on  H. 

Bills    Seeking    To 

Teade  Zones  Act 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  com- 
mittee. I  am  happy  to  appear  In  support  of 
this  legislation,  particularly  In  view  of  the 
fact  that  the  city  of  Seattle  which  I  represent 
in  the  Congress,  as  well  as  the  State  of  Wash- 
ington is  tremendously  Interested  in  the 
establishing  of  a  foreign  trade  cone  on  Puget 
Sound,  and  In  these  measures  because  of  their 
favorable  effect  on  the  future  of  such  eones 
throughout  the  United  Stales.  We  believe 
enactment  of  these  bills  will  serve  the  best 
Interests  of  the  Nation,  snd  enhance  Inter- 
national good  will  and  trade  while  st  the 
same  time  promoting  the  economy  of  our 
own  country.  Puget  Sound  traders  snd  busi- 
ness liave  Ijeen  actively  and  vitally  interested 
in  a  foreign  trade  zone  for  Puget  Sound  for 
several  years.  I  should  like  to  Incltide  at  this 
point  as  part  of  my  statement  portions  of  an 
article  which  indicates  the  Interest  of  our 
area  in  foreign  trade  zones,  appearing  in  the 
January  1948  issue  of  Pacific  Northwest  In- 
dustry, a  monthly  Journal  of  progress  In  busi- 
ness, economics,  and  industry  published  by 
the  University  of  Washington,  entitled  "A 
Foreign  Trade  Zone  for  Puget  Sound." 

"a  forekn-traoe  zone  fob  puget  boond 
"What  are  foreign-trade  zones?  Foreign- 
trade  zones  are  customs-guarded  areas  into 
which  any  goods  which  may  legally  enter  the 
United  States — whether  foreign  or  domestic, 
free  or  dutiable — may  without  customs  or 
other  Government  agency  Intervention,  bond, 
or  expense  be  stored  indefinitely,  cleamed, 
graded,  repacked,  reconditioned,  or  otherwise 
manipulated,  and  sold,  but  may  not  be  manu- 
factured or  exhibited.  Zones  and  their  Eu- 
ropean free  port  counterpart  thrive  in 
high-tarilT  nations:  there  they  provide  relief 
to  importers  and  merchandise  from  certain 
customs.  Pure  Food  and  Drug,  Internal  Rev- 
enue, and  other  governmental  agency  con- 
trols without  reducing  In  the  slightest  de- 
gree the  public  protection  provided  by  those 
agencies.  Goods  in  s  zone  may  be  reexported 
usually  without  ctistoms  formalities  or  en- 
tered into  the  United  States  on  compliance 
with  existing  Federal  laws  and  regulations. 
Zones  are  public  utilities  operating  by  per- 
mission of  and  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Federal  Foreign-Trade  Zones  Board,  zone 
rates  and  charges  are  subject  to  the  approval 
of  the  Board.  Two  Bones  have  been  opened 
in  the  United  States;  one  at  MobUe,  Ala., 
closed  after  about  6  montiis,  and  one  at  New 
York,  which  has  been  in  operation  for  0 
years.  Free  ports  in  Europe  have  operated  for 
about  70  years.  Manufacturing  In  them  is 
unimportant  (Copenhagen  and  Hamburg 
are  exceptions) ,  and  their  effect  on  the  trans- 
shipment and  consignment  trade,  merchant 


marine  and  shipping,  and  foreign  trade  ap- 
parently is  not  outstanding  except  In  certain 
Instances. 

"Attitude  of  trade  organizations  toward 
Bonea:  The  following  important  associations 
In  the  international  trade  and  allied  fields 
have  expressed  appro%-al  of  zones:  American 
Association  of  Port  Authorities.  National 
Council  of  American  Importers,  National 
Foreign  Trade  Council,  Inc..  United  States 
Department  of  Commerce,  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce of  the  United  States,  Commerce  and 
Industry  Association  of  New  York,  Interna- 
tional Business  Conference,  New  York  For- 
eign-Trade Zone  Operators,  Inc.,  Pacific 
Northwest  Trade  Association,  and  the  Seattle 
Chamber  of  Commerce.  Only  the  American 
Warehousemen's  Association  and  some  of  its 
State  members,  including  the  Wasliington 
State  Warehousemen's  Association,  sjn 
known  to  be  opposed  to  zones;  they  favor 
extension  of  zone  advantages  to  customs- 
bonded  warehouses. 

"Advantages  of  cones  over  customs -bonded 
public  warehouses:  Zones  have  advantage* 
over  customs-bonded  public  warehouses  in 
the  storing  and  manipulating  of  imported 
dutiable  goods,  but  customs-bonded  ware- 
houses have  no  advantages  over  zones.  Zones 
may  store  both  free  and  dutiable  g«)ods, 
bonded  warehouses  may  not  store  free  goods; 
no  bond  is  required  for  goods  stored  in  a 
zone,  but  a  bond  equal  to  double  the  amount 
of  duty  is  required  of  goods  in  a  bonded 
warehouse.  Goods  entering  the  customs 
area  from  the  Bone  pay  duty  on  their  amount, 
condition,  and  classification  at  tliat  time: 
goods  entering  a  bonded  warehouse  pay  duty 
on  their  amount,  condition,  and  classifica- 
tion at  that  time  rather  than  at  the  time  of 
entry  into  the  ctutoms  area.  Goods  may 
enter  and  be  re-exported  from  zones  without 
custonu.  interference;  ci'stoms  officials  con- 
trol the  entry  into  and  the  removal  of  goods 
from  customs-bonded  warehouses.  Manipu- 
lation of  goods  in  a  zone  involves  no  customs 
expense;  in  a  warehouse  the  owner  of  goods 
undergoing  manipulation  mtut  pay  for  the 
customs  supervision.  Goods  may  be  stored 
in  a  zone  indefinitely,  but  in  a  r.arebouse 
only  3  years.  Domestic  and  foreign  merchan- 
dise may  be  combined  In  a  zone,  but  not  in  a 
bonded  warehouse;  only  entire  original  pack- 
ages may  be  taken  into  customs  area  from  a 
warehouse,  but  original  packages  may  be 
broken  into  smaller  lote  and  entered  from  a 
aone.  Goods  while  in  a  zone  are  free  from 
food  and  drug,  customs,  excise,  agricultural, 
and  other  governmental  agency  regulations; 
goods  in  a  bonded  warehotise  are  subject  to 
all  such  reftrtctioiu.  Those  are  some  but  not 
ail  of  the  advantages  of  a  zone  over  a  cus- 
toms-bonded warehouse. 

"Each  point  listed  shove  in  favor  of  the 
aone  constitutes  an  advantage  to  importers. 
Exporters  are  l>enefited  by  t}eing  free  to  com- 
bine domestic  and  foreign  dutiable  goods  in 
a  zone  for  export  with  no  customs  interfer- 
ence or  expense.  Foreign  exporters  wUl  find 
the  cone  a  haven  in  a  high -tar  iff  nation 
where  they  may  stock  pile  dutiable  goods 
without  customs  Interference  and  with  no 
expense  other  than  normal  stca-age  and  in- 
'  surance  costs:  to  them  the  cone  provides 
maximum  flexibUlty  with  minimum  restric- 
tions and  costs.  Shipping  will  be  benefited 
inasmuch  as  loading  and  unloading  may  be 
done  at  any  time.  Finally,  other  advant&gea 
may  accrue  from  a  zone;  favorable  publicity, 
competitive  zones  would  not  siphon  off  the 
area's  trade,  attract  shipping,  and  benefit 
business.  Some  businessmen  In  the  Puget 
Sound  area  contend  that  these  other  advan- 
tages alone  constitute*  sufficient  Justifica- 
tion for  the  establishment  of  a  zone  there. 

"Zone  experience  in  the  United  States: 
Zone  experience  in  the  United  SUtes  is  lim- 
ited to  the  New  York  and  the  Mobile  cpera- 
tlons.  The  Mobile  zone  can  hardly  t>e  con- 
sidered an  operation;  it  was  open  about  6 
monttis  but  always  tuder  a  political  clord. 
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uas   generally  agreed   that   the   State 
bcneAt    from   a   aone.    therefore   the 
ifeould  underwrite  It  during  lU  form* 
I  erlod.     General   agreement  also  pre- 
on  these   potnU:  That   If  a  sone  la 
by    snother    coast    city.    Puget 
must  have  one   to  protect  Its  trade 
diversion:   that  the  port  of  Seattle 
be  the  sponsoring  organization  If  a 
established  on  Puget  Sound,   that  a 
the  area  would  provide  substantial 
and    that    neither    the    tonnage    a 
vfould  get.  all  of  the  uses  It  would  be 
nor  all  of  Its  value  could  be  foretold, 
location   on   Puget  Sound:    Seattle 
only  Washington  port  which  receives 
api  reciable  volume  of  general  merchan- 
the  type  which   might   uae   a  aone. 
for  Tacoma,  with  a  nominal  amount. 
IVaahlngton  porta  received  almost  no 
Qoods.    In  1935  and  tn  1934  Seattle  re- 
about  350.000  tons  of  goods,  of  which 
to  90.000  tons  were   sathMtMl   to  be 
Total  dutiable  goods  entcMd  In  or 
through   Seattle   in   bond   are  eetl- 
at  150.000  tons  annually.     It  Is  from 
t  ^M  0^  tonnage  that  a  sone  on  Puget 
might   logically   expect   moat   of   Its 
Total    Imports   Into   Seattle — and 
Bound — should  increase  as  the  foreign 
If  the  United  SUtes  tncreasee:   a  90- 
for  t>oth  would  seem  nom- 
have  been  insignificant  from 
W^hlngton  cxutoms  district,  and  while 
may  stimulate  them  somewhat.  It  can- 
ckpect    to    stistain    itself    chiefly    from 
I  usineaa. 
itude  of  three  Waahlngton  orgmnlsa* 
The  Seattle   Chamber  of   Commerce. 
transcontinental   railroads   acting  to- 
,    and    the    Washington    State    Ware- 
s  Association  openly  opposed  the 
of  a  aone  In  Seattle  a  decade  ago. 
the   Seattle   Chamber   of   Commerce 
a  aone.  provided  that  research  Indl- 
Its  economic  feasibility:   the  railroads 
-minded  and  willing  to  consider  any 
e  proposal  which  may  tie  forthcoming: 
Warehousemen  s  Association  remains 
opposed  to  a  sone  in  Seattle. 
nlflcant    pending   Federal    legislation: 
( ;eUer   amendment   to    the    Celler    Act 
permit  manufactxirlng  and  exhibiting. 
30W  prohibited  in  aones.     Passage  of 
MmteMit  proteMy  wovM  not  result  in 
■Witfamwliig   fen  niea   becauae   It 
be  engaged  tn  profitably  only  if  most 
terlals  used  in  the  proceea  come  from,  and 
c  >mpletcd   product    Is   sent    to.    foreign 
It  would  atwllsh  the  present  need 
extinguishing    between    manipulation 
and  manufacttirlng  (illegal),  and  it 
encourage  aones  to  become  permanent 

for  Um  world's  goods." 
Seattle  Oaiubsr  of  Commerce.  In  a 
t  to  this  committee,  will  further  In- 
our  specific  Interest  in  the  proposed 
to  the  Zone  Act.  and  urge  pas- 
several  reasons,  all  of  which  I  want 
the  committee  is  the  best  Judgment 
traders  and  businessmen  of  my  dls- 
on    this    Important    legislation.      The 

chamtier's  statement  deals 
)ur  atutudca  with  regard  to 

and   exhibition   as   provided   In   the 

and  Buck  amendments.    Enactment  of 

amendment  would,  in  otir  opinion,  in- 

the  value  of  the  foreign  trade  aone  aa 

institution  and  permit  full  utlllza- 

thoee  specific.  pemUssltUe  functions 
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which  constitute  the  basis  for  the  expecta- 
tion that  zonea  will  expedite  and  encourage 
toralfn  commerce,  stimulate  our  country's 
tmporta  and  exporU.  which,  in  ttim.  would 
stimulate  our  domestic  business  and  benefit 
our  entire  economy. 

SraimMXirr  sv  thk  FoanoN -Tsaok  Zowa  Strs- 

COMMXTTCX  or  THK  WOSLO  TX*DK  COMinTTXX. 

8BAm.x  CHAMBXa  or  CoMMxacx 

Puget  Sound  traders  and  allied  business- 
men have  been  actively  and  vitally  interested 
in  a  foreign-trade  xone  for  Puget  Bound  lor 
the  past  4  years.  It  U  expected  that  their 
Interest,  activity,  and  effort  will  be  rewarded 
shortly  by  s  formal  application  to  the  for- 
eign-Trade XOBM  Board  for  a  charter  for  a 
lone  on  Puget  Sound.  Therefore,  the  busl- 
nses  elemenu  of  thU  area  will  be  aflected 
by — and  are  deeply  concerned  with— any  leg- 
Ulation  which  seeks  to  modify  the  preeent 
Poreign-Trade  Zones  Act  as  passed  on  June 
18.  1934.  They  are.  moreover,  appreciative  of 
the  opportunity  to  express  their  views  on 
H.  R.  6159  and  H.  R.  6160.  which,  in  effect. 
seek  to  permit  manufacturing  and  exhibition 
In  foreign- trade 


met  AOomoN  or  raopoais  amkndmxnts 
Por  reasons  which  are  concisely  set  forth 
t>elow.  It  Is  t>elleved  that  the  t>cat  Interests 
of  our  Nation  will  be  served  by  the  passage 
of  either  of  these  amendments.  Therefore, 
we  strongly  urge  the  Congrees  of  the  United 
States  to  make  one  of  the  amendments  the 
law  of  the  land.  Such  action  will.  In  our 
Judgment,  promote  the  economy  of  the  Na- 
tion and  enhance  International  good  wUl  and 
Uade. 

It  U  emphasised  that  this  letloii  by  Puget 
Sound  busiiiessmen  in  endorsing  the  pro- 
posed amendments  to  the  Zone  Act  Is  neither 
new  nor  hastily  conceived.  The  minutes  of 
the  Seattle  Chamtwr  of  Commerce  will  verify 
the  fact  that  manufacturing  and  exhibition 
were  considered  so  silcntlal  to  the  successful 
operation  of  a  aone  on  Puget  Sound  that  the 
Seattle  Chamber  of  Commerce  condttloaed 
lu  initial  endommant  of  a  mM  for  thla 
area  on  the  psisage  of  the  then  pending 
Celler  amendment.  That  action  was  taken 
on  September  4.  1945.  Because  of  the  con- 
viction that  such  an  amendment  would  soon 
be  passed,  the  Seattle  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
on  November  4.  1947.  endorsed  a  sone  for 
this  area  without  qualification. 

AMXNDMXirrs  wnx  ii  ixmcnciAL 
Adoption  of  the  amendments  under  con- 
sideration Is  urged  because  the  full  tieneflts 
of  the  Foreign  Trade  Zones  Act  of  1934  can  be 
realised  only  with  the  removal  of  the  preeent 
legislative  prohibitions  against  manufactur- 
ing and  exhibition  in  cones.  In  our  studied 
opinion,  passage  of  the  propoeed  amendments 
would  result  In  harm  to  no  group  or  Institu- 
tion; only  benefits  would  accrue. 

Legalising  manufacturing  and  exhibition 
In  foreign-trade  lonea  will  make  lonea  more 
uaeful  to  more  products  and  to  more  buat- 
neesmen.  It  will  result  In  an  Increaae  tn 
American  Imports  which,  by  providing  more 
dollars  to  foreign  nations.  wUl  Increase 
American  exports.  Increased  exports  will  re- 
sult In  increased  production  at  home,  or 
firmer  prices,  or  both.  More  production  and 
firmer  prices  will  result  in  benefits  to  many 
elements  In  our  economy.  Thus  passage  of 
either  of  the  proposed  amendments  will  Initi- 
ate a  chain  of  dealrable  economic  events 
which  will  enhance  the  prosperity  of  practi- 
cally every  segment  of  our  ic— fl«tr  life. 

Bxperlence  has  Indicated  that  clear-cut  dis- 
tinction never  can  be  estsbllshed  tietween 
manufacturing  and  manipulation:  yet  dis- 
tlnaMOBl  are  required  under  the  present  isw. 
It  fbOowi  that  such  distinctions  will  always 
be  wanting.  Recent  Instancee  tn  which  the 
Foreign  Trade  Zones  Board  baa  reversed  the 


Commissioner  of  Customs  In  the  letter's  tn- 
terpreUtlon  of  what  processes  constitute 
manufacttirlng  emphaalae  the  problem.  Nor 
U  the  present  sysUm  satisfactory  by  reason  of 
the  fact  that  It  reserves  the  right  of  ippeal 
from  ctutoms  decisions:  such  negative  pro- 
cedure breeds  delay  and  expense  and  dis- 
courages entry  of  goods  Into  zones.  To  de- 
termine whether  or  not  a  particular  process 
is  manufacturing  or  manipulation  requires 
that  goods  be  taken  Into  a  sone.  that  per- 
ml*****"  to  manipulate  t^en  be  requested 
and.  if  the  request  U  rejected  by  the  Com- 
missioner of  Customs,  that  such  rejection 
b9  appealed  to  the  Foreign  Trade  Zones 
Board.  Thst  is.  Indeed,  s  tortuous  process. 
Passage  of  either  of  the  propoeed  amend- 
ments would  eliminate  that  expensive,  tedi- 
ous, uncertain  procedure  and  would  thereby 
encourage  more  generous  utilization  of  the 
Bone's  facilities  to  the  advantage  of  all  partlea 
concerned  and  to  the  detriment  of  none. 

The  preamble  of  the  Foreign  Trade  Zonea 
Act  says  the  act  Is  "to  expedite  and  encour- 
age foreign  commerce  •  •  •  "  It  la  ap- 
parent from  the  act  which  eauOMrates  nine 
specific  permissible  functloai  In  lones  that  it 
was  the  intention  at  Congress  to  stimulate 
foreign  commerce  by  permitting  and  encour- 
aging the  performance  of  those  functions  In 
an  area  entirely  free  of  customs  and  other 
Psderal  regulatory  bodies'  control  or  Interfer- 
ence. It  is  equally  obvious  that  the  extent 
to  which  merchandise  in  zones  will  He 
broken  up.  repacked,  assembled,  distrib- 
uted, sorted,  graded,  cleaned,  mixed  with 
foreign  or  domestic  merchandise  depends 
substantially  upon  the  'reedom  given  to 
owners  of  merchandise  to  utilise  to  the 
fullest  thpee  permissible  functions.  Maxi- 
mum utilization  Is  possible  only  by  remo\-al 
of  the  preeent  reatrlction  against  manuffc- 
turlng.  The  history  of  the  Commissioner  of 
Customs'  narrow  interpretation  of  "n\anlpu- 
latlon"  Is  ample  evidence  that  this  restr.c- 
tlve  process  alons  haa  effectively  negated  the 
basic,  broad  purpose  of  the  Foreign  Trade 
Zones  Act  by  placing  severe  limitations  on 
the  very  functions  which  were  intended  to 
be  a  major  conatructlve  feature  of  foreign - 
trade  aones.  Knactment  Into  law  of  H.  R 
61S0  or  H.  R.  6100  would  provide  opportun.tf 
for  maximum  utilization  of  those  permissi- 
ble functions  specifically  enumerated  in  the 
basic  act.  This  liberalizing  Infiuence  woiild 
be  wholly  beneficial. 

It  U  believed  that  full-fledged  manufitc- 
turlng  probably  will  not  aesums  major  p;-o- 
porttons  In  iocmi  In  the  United  Ststes.  In 
most  instaneea.  major  manufacttirlng- «s 
contrasted  with  manipulation — in  aoiies 
would  be  profitable  only  if  dutiable  raw 
materials  were  entered  Into  a  lone.  mar  u- 
factured.  and  then  reeblpped  to  foreign  na- 
tions. Oenerally  the  rates  of  customs  duty 
on  manufactured  products  are  considers  >ly 
higher  than  the  rates  of  the  raw  materials 
from  which  such  goods  are  processed.  I'or 
such  finished  Itenvs — even  If  the  raw  mate- 
rials should  tje  stored  In  a  zone — It  wo'ild 
be  more  economical  to  manufacture  thnn 
In  customs  tarrltory  rather  than  tn  a  lone. 

Confirmation  of  this  point  of  view  la  1  ad 
from  the  experiences  of  free  ports  of  Europe 
prior  to  1039.  In  those  ports  in  which  num- 
ufacturing  was  permitted,  very  little  manu- 
facturing was  done. 


THi  CASS  roa  KxinarnoN 
Because  foreign  trade  zonea  are  outside  of 
the  tarlir  limits  of  the  United  States,  it  tp- 
pears  to  be  wholly  Inconsistent  to  prohibit 
exhlbltlotis  therein.  On  the  other  hand, 
zones  are  Ideal  liutltutloiu  for  exhibits  of 
foreign  goods  by  reason  of  their  special  char- 
acteristics: No  duty.  bond,  or  Internal  reve- 
nue tax  may  be  put  on  such  goods;  no  time 
limit  and  no  quota,  pure  food  or  drug,  or 
marking  restrictions  apply  to  stich  goods 

Exhibition  of  merchandise  in  aones  oflers 
Important   benefits   with   no  known   disul- 
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viBtages.  Merchandise  maru  and  trade  ex- 
hibits are  recognlaed  as  effective  media  for 
stimulating  sales  of  domestic  goods:  they 
Ma  be  equally  effective  promotional  methods 
for  foreign  goods.  The  provisions  of  the 
two  amendmenu  here  under  consideration 
win  make  poeslble  permanent  International 
exhibits  of  foreign  goods  in  foreign-trade 
Bones.  Such  exhibiu  logically  would  in- 
crease Imports — and  therefore  exports — and 
could  save  buying  trips  abroad  by  domestic 
buyers.  Exhibited  goods  could  be  sampled, 
purchased,  stored.  stMl  msntpulated  or  man- 
ufactured In  the  zone.  Businessmen  fre- 
quently would  go  to  a  zone  to  see  compre- 
hensive exhibitions  of  foreign  goods  when 
they  would  not  go  abroad  to  see  the  same 
Mms.  Llkewlss  they  will  buy  more  readily 
SOOds  which  they  have  examined  In  a  zone 
rather  than  thoae  which  they  must  buy  by 
description. 

COMCLtTSIONS 

Passage  of  either  H  R.  6159  or  H.  R.  6190 
would  Increase  the  value  of  the  foreign-trade 
■one  as  s  trading  Institution;  It  would  per- 
mit full  utilization  of  those  specific,  enu- 
merated permissible  functions,  which  consti- 
tute the  basis  for  the  expectation  that  cones 
will  "expedite  and  encourage  foreign  com- 
merce." Enactment  of  either  amendment 
Into  law  should  stimtilate  our  Imports  and 
our  exports  which  in  turn  should  stimulate 
domestic  business.  The  entire  economy 
should  benefit  therefrom.  It  is  believed 
that  no  disadvantages  will  accrue  from  pas- 
aaf(e  of  sxich  legialatlon  and  that  no  Interests 
will  be    Injured. 

Therefore  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  ta  respectfully  urged  to  take  prompt 
and  affirmative  action  on  either  H.  R  6159 
or  H.  R.  6160. 

The  recommendation  approved  by  the 
board  of  trustees  of  the  Seattle  Chamber 
of  Commerce  on  November  4.  1947.  foUowi: 
"That  the  Seattle  Chamber  of  Commerce 
give  Its  unqualified  endorsement  to  the 
earliest  possible  establishment  of  a  foreign- 
trade  lone  on  Puget  Soimd  and  that  the 
chamber  call  on  all  public-spirited  citliens 
and  organizations  throughout  the  State  of 
Washington  to  give  their  wholehearted  sup- 
port to  this  project." 

SUPPUaiLNQ    ABCUMCirr 

1.  At  Its  September  4,  1945.  meeting,  the 
iMMWd  of  trtisteee  adopted  a  resolution  en- 
dotilas  the  establishment  of  a  foreign-trade 
■one  at  the  port  of  Seattle,  conditioned  on 
a  careful  study  of  Its  feasibility  and  the 
ige  of  the  Celler  bill  (H  R  3383)  which 
designed  to  permit  manufacttn-lng,  ex- 
hibition, and  sampling  of  dutiable  Imported 
foreign   merchandise  within  a  aone  area. 

a.  Stich  a  survey  was  made  by  Prof.  Charles 
J.  MlUsr.  and  was  published  Jointly  by  the 
WiriMigton  State  Department  of  Conserva- 
tion and  I>velopment  and  the  port  of  Seat- 
tle. While  It  is  strictly  a  factual  study  and 
makes  no  recommendations,  the  facts  set 
forth  therein  demonstrate  the  advantages  to 
t>e  gained  from  the  establishment  of  a  for- 
eign-trade aone  on  Puget  Sound. 


Fnnds  for  Holston  aad  WatiBfi  Danu 
Approved — Assures  Progress  in  Upper 
East  Tennessee 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ESTES  KEFAUVER 

or  TZNNESSCE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  11.  194S 

Mr.  KEPAU^ER.  Mr.  SpeaJter.  while 
it  Is  regrettable  that  the  Appropriations 
Committee  of  the  House  did  not  Include 


fvrnds  for  the  steam  plant  at  New  John- 
sonvllle.  Tenn.,  we  are  thankful  that 
money  was  included  In  the  appropriation 
for  continued  construction  of  Holston 
and  Watauga  Dams  in  uppec  East  Ten- 
nessee. Wautauga  Dam  is  well  under 
way  and  the  South  Holston  Dam  site  has 
been  prepared  and  oonstruction  Is  ready 
to  begin.  Recently,  I  had  the  oppor- 
tunity of  visiting  both  of  the  projects. 
Building  of  these  dams  will  add  con.<;idcr- 
able  electrical  energy  to  the  system,  will 
be  very  beneficial  in  the  flood -control 
program  and  will  add  much  to  the  prog« 
ress  of  this  splendid  section  of  Tennessee. 
The  recreational  advantages  of  this  sec- 
tion will  be  given  a  great  impetus  after 
the  construction  of  these  dams.  I  am 
glad  that  Congress  has  determined  that 
their  construction  shall  continue  as 
rapidly  as  possible. 


Tbe  Trade  Afreements  Program  and  the 
National  Grange — Statement  of  Albert 
S.  Goss,  National  Master 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BERTRAND  W.  GEARHART 

or  CAUrOBNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  May  10.  1948 

Mr.  GEARHART.  Mr.  Speaker.  It  Is 
Interesting  to  note  that  the  National 
Grange,  a  fraternal  organization  of 
American  citizens  who  are  engaged  In 
agricultural  pursuits,  favors  the  exten- 
sion of  the  Trade  Agreements  Act,  but 
only  for  a  1-year  period  and  with  a 
proviso  requiring  congressional  approval 
of  any  trade  agreements  that  may  be 
negotiated  under  its  terms. 

In  order  that  the  membership  of  this 
body  may  be  informed  In  respect  to  the 
precise  recommendations  of  the  Na- 
tional Grange,  I  offer,  for  Inclusion  In 
the  Congressional  Record,  a  statement 
which  was  recently  delivered  before  a 
subcommittee  of  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  by  Its  national  master,  Mr. 
Albert  S.  Goss,  of  Washington.  D.  C. 

The  Albert  S.  Goss  statement  to  which 
I  have  Just  referred.  Mr.  Speaker,  Is  the 
following : 

nSTTMONT  or  ALBXrr  S.  COfiS,  MA£Tm,  THS 
NATIONAL  CaANGE,  ON  KXCIFROCAL  TRAOI  ACBKK- 
MENT8.   MAT   4,    1»4S 

1.  America  needs  a  tariff  policy.  It  should 
be  based  on  aound  economic  principles  and 
Its  administration  shotUd  be  such  that  chang- 
ing economic  conditions  would  automatically 
be  reflected  In  changed  rates,  with  due  re- 
gard for  the  necessity  of  sufficient  assurance 
of  continuity  to  permit  the  consummation  of 
transactions  covering  a  reasonable  term  of 
performance. 

1  2.  It  cannot  be  said  that  we  have  a  tariff 
policy.  The  nearest  we  come  to  It  Is  a  provi- 
sion In  the  Trade  Agreements  Act  of  Jime 
12,  1934.  that  the  President  may  nuxllfy  tariff 
ratea  whenever  be  finds  "that  any  existing 
dutlea  or  other  Import  restrictions  •  •  • 
are  tinduly  burdening  or  restricting  the  for- 
eign trade  of  the  United  States."  In  practice 
this  results  in  promoting  foreign  trads  with- 
out regard  to  its  effect  on  our  domestic  ec:)n- 
omy.  There  seems  to  be  a  widespread  Reeling 
that  trade  invariably  creates  wealth  and  pro- 
motes prosperity.    Trade  of  itself  does  uot 


create  new  wealth  although  prosperity  can  be 
promoted  provided  we  trade  the  itema  we  can 
produce  to  the  best  advantage  for  products 
which  can  be  produced  to  best  avantage  else- 
where. Similarly  prosperity  can  be  retarded 
if  we  trade  for  things  we  do  not  need  or  so 
trade  that  we  retard  the  production  of  wealth, 
or  Injure  our  producers.  In  such  circum- 
stances no  one  benefits  but  the  middleman 
who  profits  at  the  expense  of  our  total  econ- 
omy. There  Is  nothing  pained  by  trade  unlesa 
It  accomplishes  some  definite  beneficial  pur- 
pose other  than  enriching  the  middleman. 
We  need  a  tariff  policy  defining  such  purpose. 

3.  Our  latest  tariff  act,  known  as  the 
Smoot-Hawley  Act,  was  passed  in  1930.  Like 
its  predecessors  it  was  hammered  out  In 
committees  and  on  the  floor  of  the  Congress 
alter  long  study  of  differences  in  production 
costs  l)etwe€n  home  and  abroad,  modified  to 
a  greater  or  less  degree  by  pressures  from 
special  interests,  by  trades,  by  t>argalnlng. 
and  by  political  pressxires.  When  enacted  it 
was  not  a  policy,  but  ii  schedule  of  rates.  Mo 
committee,  with  all  the  burdens  the  members 
have  to  carry,  can  make  the  detailed  studies 
necessary  to  apply  sound  tariff  principles  to 
the  thousands  upon  thousands  of  Individual 
items  which  make  up  our  tariff  structure. 
Tariff  making  has  proved  to  be  such  a  long 
difficult  process  that  tariff  legislation  Is  the 
dread  of  both  majority  and  minority  parties, 
and  needed  tariff  changes  have  often  been 
long  deferred  for  fear  of  opening  the  whole 
question  up  for  changes  of  such  a  far- 
reaching  nature  that  a  wholesale  revision 
might  result. 

4.  It  is  uue  that  legislation  has  been 
enacted  permitting  a  60-percent  modifica- 
tion In  tariff  rates,  up  or  down,  plus  another 
60  percent  In  some  cases,  but  since  no  guid- 
ing principles  have  been  established  by  the 
Congrew,  it  Is  not  surprising  that  an  ad- 
ministrator who  happened  to  favor  free  trade 
should  manage  to  make  all  the  changes  on 
the  down  side.  Just  as  an  administrator  who 
happened  to  favor  high  tariff  rates  would 
likely  put  the  rates  all  up  again.  That  Is 
not  a  tariff  policy. 

6.  Under  our  Constitution  the  responsibil- 
ity for  determining  our  tariff  policies  rests 
with  the  Congress,  but  under  the  practice 
which  has  developed,  the  Congress  has  prac- 
tically abdicated,  and  reciprocal  trade  treaties 
are  consununated  on  terms  differing  widely 
from  those  established  or  Intended  by  the 
Congress  with  little  or  no  regard  for  rising 
prtxiuctlon  costs  or  changing  economic  con- 
ditions. When  the  decisions  on  tariff  ad- 
justments are  determined  by  a  department 
whose  principal  functions  are  primarily  to 
promote  foreign  relationa.  it  is  inevitable  that 
domestic  problems  will  not  get  tbe  sanoe 
consideration-  as  would  be  given  either  by 
the  Congrea-s  or  a  commission  charged  with 
carrying  out  a  definite  tariff  policy. 

fi.  Now  the  Congress  is  asked  to  continue 
the  present  "poUcyleas"  program  for  another 
3  years.  We  are  opposed  to  the  propocal. 
We  believe  tbe  time  has  come  to  adopt  a 
sound  tariff  policy  and  to  take  adequate 
st^ps  to  see  that  it  is  adnUnistered  as  the 
Congress  intends.  We  believe  tlie  Con- 
gress can  adopt  such  a  sound  proposal  now 
as  well  as  a  year  or  3  years  from  now.  If. 
however,  this  should  prove  Impossible  In 
the  short  time  remaining,  we  would  oppose 
renewing  the  present  law  In  its  present  form 
for  even  1  year.  In  such  circumstances  ws 
would  recommend: 

7.  (A)  A  provision  that  no  reciprocal  trade 
agreement  should  beconoe  effective  until  it 
either  had  the  approval  of  the  Congress  or 
had  lain  before  the  Congress  for  30  or  00 
days  when  the  Congress  was  In  session,  and 
had  not  been  dUapproved  In  whole  or  In  part 
by  majority  vote. 

8.  (B)  Tbe  renewal  of  the  act,  amended 
as  suggested  above,  for  not  more  than  1 
year,  to  give  time  to  develop  a  sotmd  tariff 
policy. 

0.  We  wotild  prefer  to  see  tbe  act  expire 
than  to  to  see  It  renewed  In  Its  present  form. 
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Make  recommendations  to  the  Presl- 
the  Congress  for  modifying  existing 
ilates,  such  modification  to  conform  to 
tailfl  policy  established  by  the  Congrws. 
regard  for  ample  notice  of  changa. 
conitltutlonsl  we  would  even  prefer  that 
Cimmlaslon   itself   establish   the   UrtS 
lubject  to  the  approval  of  the  Con- 
ifter   30   or   60   days"   opportunity   for 
as  provided  In  paragraph  13  below. 
Make  recommendations  to  the  Con- 
Fur  approval   or  disapproval  of  every 
trade  agreement  proposal,  as  pro- 
In  paragraph  13  below,  accompanying 
r^mmendatlon  with  an  analysis  of  Its 
and  of  Its  conformity  to  the  policy 

by  the  Congress. 

Make  recommendations  to  the  Con- 

1  rom  time  to  time  for  the  exclxislon  of 

Items,  or  the  addition  of  new  items 

^posed  rates  thereon. 

rhat   all    UrlS    rates    promulgated    by 

or  by  the  Federal  Tariff  Com- 

and   all   proposed  reciprocal  trade 

nu  should  be  referred  to  the  Con- 

sefore   r-hlch   the  proposal  should  lie 

or  60  days  unless  sooner  approved  or 

"  in  whole  or  In  part,  and  If  no  action 

by  majority  vote,  at  the  expiration 

period  the  proposed  change  would 

part  of  our  national  tariff  schedule. 

rhat   the   action   of    the   Commission 

regard  to  esUbltshlng  tariff  rates  should 

to  Items  covered  In  present  law. 

specifically  approved  by  the  Con- 

except    that    the    Tariff    Commission 

be  expected  to  make  recommendations 

above, 
arantlng   the    President    power    for   a 
term  to  enter  Into  trade  agreements 
>ther  naUons.   of   not   longer   than   3 
duration,  with  the  6  months'  notice 
as  now  provided,  when  the  terms  of 
Agreements  have  been  approved  by  the 
Commission  as  conforming  to  the  tar- 
established  by  the  Congress,  and 
luch  trade  agreement  has  either  been 
by  the  Congress  or  has  lain  before 
statutory  30-  or  60-day  period;  pro- 
that  in  cases  where  negotiations  for 
agreement  have  been  started  before 
exf>lratlon  of  such  2-year  term,  an  addl- 
12  months  should  be  allowed  for  the 
of    such    agreement.       Until 
ce  has  demonstrated  the  wisdom  of 
rfeclprocal  trade  agreement  provision,  a 
)f  authority  limited  to  2  years  woiild 
so  as  to  permit  each  new  Congress 
It  over, 
(granting  the  President  power  to  mod- 
rates   on   recommendation   of   the 
Pom  mission  provided  that  such  pro- 
changes  have  either  been  approved  by 
Ctngress  or  have  Iain  t>efore  It  for  the 
statuttry  30-  or  60-day  period. 

17.  "hat  with  the  exception  of  the  trads 
agreenjent  clause  dlsciissed  In  paragraph  15. 
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the  authority  of  the  President  to  modify 
tariff  rates  upon  recommendation  of  the 
Tariff  Commission,  and  with  the  approval  of 
the  Congress,  should  remain  on  the  statute 
books  until  changed  by  the  Congress. 

18.  With  reference  to  a  tariff  policy,  we 
recommend : 

19.  That  tariffs  be  confined  to  those  Items 
which  are  substantially  competitive  with 
American  production. 

20.  That  the  basis  of  rate  making  should 
t)e  (1)  the  difference  In  cost  of  production 
between  home  and  abroad,  confined  to  items 
which  can  Le  produced  on  an  economically 
sound  basis,  (2)  the  need  to  encourage  pro- 
duction of  strategic  Items,  and  (3)  the  need 
to  maintain  production  of  specific  Items  In 
the  Interest  of  the  general  welfare  and  the 
maintenance  of  a  balanced  economy. 

21.  That  In  determining  the  tariff  rates 
and  the  Items  on  which  they  would  apply 
the  Tariff  Commission  should  take  Into  con- 
sideration, among  other  factors — 

(1)  Natural  advantages  It  being  the  pur- 
pose not  to  exclude  items  which  can  be  pro- 
duced abroad  at  much  lower  cost  by  reason 
of  advantageous  soil  conditions,  climatic 
conditions,  transportation  conditions,  cheaper 
sources  of  raw  materials,  or  other  natural 
advantages. 

(3)  Standards  of  living:  It  being  the  pur- 
pose to  protect  our  producers  from  competi- 
tion of  products  produced  by  workers  en- 
gaged In  any  phase  of  production  or  market- 
ing, whose  low  standards  of  living  have  con- 
tributed to  the  low  cost  of  the  imported 
product,  giving  due  consideration  to  the 
effect  of  such  living  standards  upon  the  In- 
crease or  decrease  In  output. 

(3)  Diverse  uses:  It  being  the  purpose  to 
protect  producers  from  low-cost  products 
made  possible  by  an  abnornuiUy  high  mar- 
ket for  a  portion  of  the  product.  (The  sheep 
Indiistry  might  be  cited  as  an  example  of  di- 
verse uses.  If  the  producers  of  Australia  en- 
Joyed  an  abnormally  high  market  for  lamb  or 
mutton,  their  cost  of  producing  wool  would 
bs  lower,  and  the  excess  supply  might  drive 
selling  prices  to  levels  ruinous  to  foreign 
producers.  Unless  protected  against  such 
abnormally  low  wool  prices,  which  might  be 
artificial  or  might  be  merely  temporary. 
American  sheep  production  would  fall  off 
materially  and  the  Amerlccn  people  would 
pay  higher  prices  for  meat  ) 

(4>  Temporary  conditions:  It  t>elng  the 
purpose  to  protect  producers  from  the  effects 
of  dumping  surplus  products  on  our  markets 
at  figures  made  possible  by  abnormal  or  un- 
usual circumstances. 

(5)  Continuity  of  supply:  It  being  the  pur- 
pose, except  In  cases  of  abnormally  low  sup- 
ply, to  protect  our  producers  against  com- 
petition of  producu.  the  supply  of  which  may 
not  be  constant.  (Tree  crops  might  be  cited 
as  an  example.  Foreign  producers  might  be 
able  to  Invade  our  markets  for  a  few  years 
at  prices  ruinous  to  our  average  producers, 
but  unless  there  were  reasonable  likelihood 
of  continuity  of  supply,  American  consvuners 
might  face  scarcities  anU  exorbitant  prices  If 
our  orchards  had  been  destroyed  and  It  took 
years  to  replace  them  ) 

(6)  Sudden  Injury  to  well-established  In- 
dustry: It  being  the  purpose  to  prevent  some 
change  In  Imports  to  effect  the  sudden  seri- 
ous injury  of  some  Industry  without  ade- 
quate opportunity  for  the  owners  and  em- 
ployees to  make  adjustments  to  protect  them- 
selves. 

(7)  Subsidised  competition:  It  being  the 
purpose  to  protect  American  producers  from 
competition  made  possible  by  such  artificial 
advantages  except,  of  course.  In  the  case  of 
such  commodities  as  we  cannot  produce  In 
sufficient  volume  for  our  needs  at  reasonable 
costs. 

(8)  Domestic  programs  of  price  support  for 
agricultural  products:  It  t>etng  the  purpose 
to  avoid  undermining  any  price-support  pro- 
grams which  the  Congress  sees  fit  to  provide. 


ai.  That  the  Congress  empower  the  Presi- 
dent to  designate  strategic  Items  deemitd 
necessary  for  self  continence;  it  being  t!ie 
purpoee  to  encourage  the  production  of  su<:h 
strategic  Items  as  the  Congress  or  the  Prejl- 
dent  may  from  time  to  time  determine,  ev.sn 
at  higher  costs  than  we  would  have  to  piy 
for  Imports.  In  order  that  we  might  not  find 
ourselves  disastrously  dependent  on  foreign 
supplies  In  time  of  war  when  such  supplies 
might  be  cut  off.  Stock  piling  of  stratef.lo 
materials  should  be  encouraged  and  power 
given  to  the  President  to  suspend  tariffs  for 
the  purpose. 

22.  That  a  policy  of  protecting  the  pro- 
ducers of  products  entering  Into  world  coiq- 
petltlon  be  perfected,  designed  to  give  thtm 
at  least  the  advanUge  of  freight  dlfferentliOs 
If  needed  to  malnUln  production  on  a  sound 
basis.  For  example,  rice  growers  may  so)n 
have  to  face  the  competition  of  world  marki-ts 
and.  unless  we  reduce  production  to  domes  Ic 
requirements,  our  domestic  prices  If  not  pro- 
tected, would  be  Liverpool  prices,  less  frelglit. 
If  we  reduced  production  to  something  lovi  er 
than  domestic  requlremenu.  our  prices  wov  Id 
be  Liverpool  prices  plus  freight.  It  woi  Id 
not  be  In  the  public  Interest  to  reduce  the 
production  of  this  great  source  of  wealth  la 
order  to  attain  a  remunerative  price  level.  In 
such  clrciwvsunces  America,  and  the  world  at 
large,  would  be  better  off  to  maintain  a  tao- 
price  system,  supported  by  a  tariff,  giving 
protectlor  to  the  extent  of  the  sum  the  pub- 
lic woulc*  have  to  pay  In  freight  under  :'e- 
duced  production  Confjess  may  well  ccn- 
sider  policies  which  will  continue  the  staile 
production  of  our  basic  crops,  protected  by  a 
two-price  system  which  will  assure  the  cca- 
tlnuatlon  of  production  rather  than  a  cir- 
tatlment  with  resulting  loss  of  both  national 
Income  and  Jobs. 

23.  We  do  not  submit  theas  suggestions  as 
constituting  a  complete  or  perfect  tariff  pol- 
icy. In  our  Judgment,  however,  if  adopted, 
they  would  provide  us  with  a  start  or  foun  la- 
tlon  for  a  tariff  policy  which  would  serve  as 
a  badly  needed  guide,  both  to  the  Tariff  Com- 
mission and  to  the  administrators  of  our  laws 
Involving  tariff  adjustments  or  reclprc  cal 
trade  agreements.  The  policy  could  well  be 
modified  by  the  Congress  from  time  to  time 
as  economic  conditions  changed  or  as  expe- 
rience demonstrated  that  modification  ml.{bt 
be  advisable,  but  we  would  strongly  urge  '  )iat 
the  Congress  (a)  confine  its  tariff  leglslat  on 
to  establishing  basic  policies;  (b)  that  It 
place  the  responsibility  for  rate  making  on 
the  Tariff  Commission  or  some  agency  ade- 
quately equipped  to  conduct  the  research 
necessary  to  determine  how  the  pollMes 
ahould  be  applied  to  Individual  items;  (c) 
that  such  agency  be  amply  financed  to  to  a 
good  Job  and  do  It  promptly;  and  (d)  that 
any  changes  in  tariff  rates.  In  reciprocal  ag  ree- 
ments  or  otherwise,  be  laid  before  the  Con- 
gress with  full  reports  thereon,  before  bee  jm- 
Ing  effective.  In  order  that  the  Congress  may 
always  be  the  Judge  as  to  whether  Its  policies 
are  being  carried  out  within  Its  full  invent 
and  purpose. 

24.  What  we  need  most  Is  a  tariff  policy  that 
business,  labor,  and  agriculture  can  rely  en — 
a  policy  baaed  on  sound  principles  rather 
than  political  considerations — and  we  need  It 
now. 


The  Cloth  Should  Fit  the  Body 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WALT  HORAN 

or  w&saiNCTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVE:3 

Tuesday.  May  11.  1948 

Mr.  HORAN.    Mr.  Speaker,,  an  artl:le 
appearing  In  the  Tuesday,  May  11,  Is&ue 
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of  the  Evening  Star  has  attracted  my  at- 
tention. It  is  a  clear  exposition  of  the 
revenue  problem  as  it  affects  Congress 
and  the  District. 

The  taxing  problems  of  the  District  are 
particularly  different  from  any  other 
designated  area  In  the  United  States. 
They  are  not  well  suited  to  either  the 
property  tax  or  the  Income  tax  as  a  so- 
lution. The  sales  tax.  however,  is  well 
suited  to  solve  the  District's  revenue 
trouble. 

The  article  follows: 

Foe    Local    Nczos    Only — Sales    Tax    Pro- 

FONENT8  Will  Ahctte  That  Its  Adoption 

Bbu  Wottlo  Excscies  Ko  iMTLtrcNCs  Otrr- 

snn 

(By  Don  S.  Warren) 

If  Congress  Is  to  pass  the  proposed  sales  tax 
for  the  District  It  will  have  to  surmount 
the  old  argument  that  It  would  be  setting  a 
policy  to  be  followed  by  the  States. 

Legal  experts  and  practlcal-mlnded  stu- 
dents of  city  finance  here  any  It  has  no  bear- 
ing on  the  case  since  Congress  sits  as  a  "city 
councU"  for  the  National  Capital.  Yet,  the 
hurdle  will  have  to  bs  crossed.  The  old  argu- 
ment Is  being  raised  In  advance  of  Joint  con- 
gTMrtonal  hearings  this  week  on  new  District 
taxes. 

"Hiere  ar^  reasons  for  disliking  sales  taxes 
that  are  acosptad  even  by  sponsors  of  the  pro- 
posed retail  sales  levy  but  this  Is  not  one  of 
them.  Sponsors  say  this  one  Is  so  out  of 
data  and  so  far  from  fundamental  consider- 
ations It  should  be  quickly  discarded. 

It  Is  contended  by  district  officials  and 
numerous  other  advocates  of  the  sales  tax 
plan  that  there  Is  no  other  adequate  and 
practical  means  of  raising  an  extra  •e.OOO,- 
000  to  •13.000.000  needed  for  next  year. 
None,  that  is.  that  would  not  cause  grave 
hardships  on  some  classes  of  taxpayers.  The 
exact  amount  needed  turns  on  whether  a 
Government  pay  raise  Is  to  be  added  to  the 
pending  record  1949  budget. 

MAWT  STATIS   HAVI  TT   NOW 

Twenty-seven,  more  than  half,  of  the 
States,  including  Maryland  and  West  Virginia 
and  other  nearby  States,  already  are  tning 
sales  taxes.  Such  laws,  in  fact,  affect  a 
very  considerable  portion  of  the  United 
States  area. 

Therefore,  advocates  of  this  means  of 
solving  the  District's  financial  headache  con- 
tend. It  is  unreasonable  to  talk  about  a 
District  act  of  Congress  Influencing  the 
States. 

Also,  they  ask  whether  any  District  laws 
in  recent  times,  at  least,  have  been  taken 
as  State  models.  In  most  instances,  they 
insist,  the  District  has  been  behind  the 
States  In  adopting  new  State  or  municipal 
administrative  policies. 

The  case  Is  put  on  a  more  fundamental 
basis  by  Corporation  Counsel  Vernon  E. 
West  and  some  members  of  the  District 
committees  In  Congress.  They  maintain 
that  when  Congress  legislates  for  the  Na- 
tional Capital  It  does  so  not  as  the  National 
Legislature  but  as  a  State  legislature  or  as 
a  city  council  for  this  particular  metro- 
politan area  and  to  meet  Its  own  peculiar 
problems. 

"1  never  could  see  the  argument,"  said 
Mr.  West,  "that  a  law  enacted  for  the  Dis- 
trict should  be  considered  as  a  pattern  for 
the  States.  The  courU  have  held  that  Con- 
gress. In  action  on  District  meae\ires,  was 
sitting  as  a  SUte  legislature. " 

Ntvxa  vxay  tam  out  raoMT 
The  record  Indicates  that  while  Members 
of  Oongreas  at  times  have  sought  to  try  out 
governmental  philosophies  on  the  District, 
most  frequently  new  policies  proposed  for 
the  District  have  been  stalled  untU  accepted 
elsewhere. 


For  Instance,  a  fight  was  made  by  the  Dis- 
trict some  jrears  ago  for  a  merit-rating 
system  as  to  employers*  taxes  under  the  un- 
employment-compensation system,  because 
pay  rolls  here  were  relatively  stable  and  the 
District  was  piling  up  a  large  Jobless  InBXir- 
ance  fund.  The  plan  was  defeated  because 
It  was  counter  to  the  then  prevailing  Fed- 
eral policy — but  later  was  accepted  when 
there  was  a  change  of  thinking  In  the  F'ed- 
eral  administration. 

In  the  current  Congress  there  are  two 
notable  examples  on  the  model-law  thinking. 

First,  there  was  daylight-saving  time.  The 
District  wanted  It.  Most  cities  and  large 
State  areas  along  the  eastern  seaboard  had  It, 
but  Congress  knew  of  opposition  from  farm- 
State  spokesmen,  who  feared  congressional 
action,  even  for  the  EMstrlct,  might  have  an 
effect  on  their  States. 

They  got  around  that  by  granting  authority 
to  the  District  Commissioners  to  order  the 
change.  The  philosophy  was  that  If  the  Com- 
missioners did  It.  Congress  still  would  not  be 
setting  the  policy.  It  satisfied  Washlnj^ton 
temporarily,  but  It  was  a  dodge  that  all  aere 
understood. 

ros  l(x:al  conditions  omlt 

There  was  another  case,  however,  where 
Congress  met  lu  responsibilities  forthrlghtly, 
and  without  causing  any  rebeUlon  in  the 
SUtes. 

The  Supreme  Court  bad  laid  down  the  rule 
that  Insurance  was  subject  to  the  antitrust 
Uws.  meaning  that  unless  SUU  uW.  DUtxict 
regulatory  laws  were  adrjpted  for  uncovered 
fields.  Federal  laws  would  apply.  Casualty 
Insurance  here  was  not  yet  tinder  regulation. 

The  old  sophistry  that  a  congressional  act 
for  the  District  would  set  a  but*  pati^em 
thereupon  brought  Insurance  spokesmen 
here  from  many  States  seeking  to  get  "rooder* 
provisions  in  this  city's  act.  But  at  the  out- 
set. Representative  Simpson,  Republican,  at 
Illinois,  head  of  the  House  District  Subcom- 
mittee In  charge  of  the  problem,  announced 
he  would  sponsor  no  model  law,  but  only 
one  deemed  to  meet  the  District's  own  special 
problems. 

After  numerous  hearings,  such  a  bill  was 
reported  and  finally  passed.  And  In  the 
House  report,  the  Simpson  sulxxnnmlttee 
succinctly  observed  that  the  measure  "is  not 
intended  for  use  as  a  model  in  any  of  the 
States." 

It  was  convincing.     It  worked. 

If  the  sales  tax  is  needed  for  Washington, 
because  of  special  and  peculiar  circum- 
stances of  city  budget  and  revenue,  there  Is 
no  reason  why  Congress  in  enacting  It  should 
be  accused  of  trying  to  Influence  the  policies 
of  any  State. 


THe  Trade  Agreements  Prosjam  and 
George  Rothweil  Browa 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BERTRAND  W.  GEARHART 

or  CALzrouna 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  10,  1948 

Mr.  GEARHART.  Mr.  Speaker,  be- 
cause of  the  hue  and  cry  ih%L  the  propo- 
nents of  sweetness  and  light,  that  is,  the 
proponents  of  extension  of  the  Trade 
Agreements  Act  without  the  dotting  of 
an  "1"  or  the  crossing  of  a  "t."  have 
raised  over  what  they  choose  to  call  star- 
chamber  proceedings  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means,  It  would  be  Interesting  to  tcslA 
the  comments  upon  the  legislative  pro- 


cedure which  has  been  followed  in  the 
light  of  State  Department  secrecy  of  one 
of  America's  greatest  columnists,  George 
Rothweil  Brown,  which  recently  ap- 
peared in  the  Los  Angeles  (Calif.)  Exam- 
iner and  some  60  other  metropolitan 
dailies  under  his  widely  known  caption 
of  The  Political  Parade. 

The  George  Rothweil  Brown  commen- 
tary to  which  I  have  just  referred.  Mr. 
Speaker,  is  the  following: 

(By  George. RothweU  Brown) 

Washington.  May  3.— The  State  Depait- 
ment.  Impudently  trying  to  stampede  Con- 
gress Into  a  hasty  3-year  extension  of  the 
Roosevelt-Hull  tree-trade  Reciprocal  Trade 
Agreements  Act.  Is  meeting  with  commend- 
able resistance  on  Capitol  Hill. 

VerUy,  It  makes  a  lot  of  difference  whose 
male  bovine  animal  is  gored. 

Loud  protests  are  raised  over  the  decision 
of  Ways  and  Means  Committee  Republicans 
to  confine  new  hearings  on  the  1-year  exten- 
sion bin  to  qualified  experts,  and  not  to  open 
them  to  floods  of  propaganda  by  pressure 
groups. 

This  program  of  closed -session  hearings 
has  been  denounced  as  Involving  star  cltam- 
ber  proceedings,  and  this  by  supporters  of  a 
policy  that  was  born  and  reared  In  secrecy. 

The  reciprocal  trade  agreements  were 
drafted  at  the  State  Department  behind 
closed  doors. 

Access  by  American  inc'.ustry  to  informa- 
tion while  the  specific  agreements  were  being 
drawn  became  a  joke. 

Industry  was  permitted  to  know  nothing  of 
what  was  going  on  until  the  tariff  reductions 
had  been  agreed  upon. 

No  industry  could  ascertain  how  badly  It 
had  been  hit  untU  after  the  deadly  blow  had 
faUen. 

Charges  of  star  chamber  proceedings  come 
with  considerable  humor  from  the  New  Deal 
totalitarian   dictatorship. 

The  Geneva  ITO  Conference  last  year  WM 
conducted  in  an  atmosphere  of  wartime  cen- 
sorship. The  American  ofQcials  at  the  League 
of  Nations  were  virtually  inaccessible,  pro- 
tected behind  a  'vall  of  sececy  by  uniformed 
guards. 

So  disgusted  were  many  foreign  corre- 
spondents with  the  denial  of  access  to  news 
of  the  conference  that  many  of  them  left 
Geneva. 

Not  imtll  a  group  of  correspondents,  among 
them  this  writer,  made  formal  demand  for 
the  removal  of  the  gag  did  Mr.  WUl  L.  Clayton 
agree  to  have  spokesmen  meet  the  press  twice 
a  week  to  report  such  i^ogress  as  they  might 
be  willing  to  have  published. 

All  detaUs  were  shrouded  In  secrecy  untU 
the  end  of  the  conference. 

It  takes  a  good  deal  of  nerve  for  the  State 
Department  and  Its  stooges  to  protest  against 
the  closed  hearings  of  the  Ways  and  Means 
CkMWnlttee.  In  view  of  the  Department's  own 
preference  for  secrecy  In  putting  Its  low  tariff 
agreements  Into  effect  In  complete  silence 
and  darkness. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  there  Is  no  need  foi' 
more  public  hearings  on  the  extension  of 
the  Trade  Agreements  Act,  which  is  to  explrs 
on  June  12  xmlesa  Congress  continues  the 
law. 

Last  summer  the  committee  took  1,800 
pages  of  testimony.  Mr.  Clayton  knew  that 
the  time  was  growing  short,  but  he  spent 
months  In  Geneva  and  Paris.  The  State  De- 
partment also  spent  weeks  at  the  Habana 
Conference  to  underwrite  the  Geneva  agree- 
ments. 

Its  officials  did  not  return  to  Washington 
until  March  15.  Now  they  want  a  3-year  ex- 
tension, with  Congress  meekly  signing  on  the 
dotted  line. 

There  Is  now  no  time  for  extended  public 
bearings.    The  committee  has  all  the  facu  it 
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could  i^OMlbly  need.    It  could  obtain  notblng 
new. 

It  U  [expected  at  the  Capitol  that  the  Houae 
t^fn<1'"t  the  tariff  agreements  Act  for 
tnrt— <1  of  3,  and  with  amendmenta 
CoogrMa  to  nfaln  in  part  lu  loat 
tn  the  making  of  reve- 
can  be  pawed  In  Ume  to  tend  It  to 
by  May  15. 
year   extension   ta  auiBclent.     A  new 
aa.  next  year,  can  deal  with  the  sub- 
the  light  of  a  rapidly  changing  world 
Ic  picture,  whether  that  Congreaa  be 
MipnMUcan  or  Democratic. 


Rio  Grande  Death  Watch 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ANTONIO  M.  FERNANDEZ 

or  NEW  MXXICO 

IN    rHX  HOUSE  OP  RVBKXNTA-nVES 

Tuesday.  May  11,  194i 
Mr 


FERNANDEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der ibave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  In- 
clude 
artic 
with 


In  the  RicoRO  the  third  part  of  the 
e  written  by  Arthur  W.  Hamilton 
respect  to  the  Rio  Grande  flood- 

contijol    problem    In    New    Mexico,    and 

Viyci  1  reads  as  follows : 

■lo  QaANM  Okath  Watch — thx  8to8T  or  a 
Dtimo  Rivxa 
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(By  Arthur  W   Hamilton) 
ni 


matter  haa  been  brought  to  a  bead 
throtJgh  the  Introduction  of  a  bill  In  the 
Unltid  States  Senate  by  Senator  Dxnnis 
Chavez,  of  New  Mexico,  to  "authorize  com- 
prehc  aslve  reclamation  of  land  In  the  Rio 
Oranfe  Valley  In  New  Mexico."  and  by  the 
submission  to  Congress  of  reports 
the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  and  the 
Bure4u  of  Reclamation  In  which  construc- 
major  dams  is  recommended, 
arguments  of  the  northerners  are. 
.  somewhat,  as  follows: 
continuing  rise  of  the  river  bed.  by 
more  lands  to  become  waterlogged 
year,  will  eventually  bring  agriculture 
valley  to  a  halt.  Disinherited  farmers 
forced  to  migrate  to  other  areas,  and 
activity  In  the  valley  will  ceasa 
agricultural  production  Is  stopped  and 
are  Qooded. 

valley  rehabilitation  muat  be  ac- 
t<hed  within  the  limits  of  the  terms 
(fown  in  the  Rio  Grande  compact,  an  In- 
treaty  which  guaranteea  delivery  of 
amounts  from  the  flow  of  the  Rio 
to  partlcipanta  in  the  treaty.     The 
rehabilitation  would  be  carried  out 
Federal  agencies — the  Bureau  of  Reclama- 
the  Corpa  of  Engineers,  and.  posaibly, 
Ccmaarration  Service.     Federal  oiB- 
n  these  agencies  could  not  support  a 
project  which  would  violate  the  compact,  nor 
they  propoae  abrogation  of  lower-valley 
rights,   which   have   been   established 
flrmli  for  years  by  a  decision  of   the  New 
llexi<  o  Supreme  Court. 

Furthermore,  a  dam  site,  such  aa  Elephant 
la  an  Irreplaceable  natural  reaource. 
.  properly  cared  for.  will  continue  to 
the  people  below  It  Indefinitely.  Once 
with  aadlment  it  is  usele.a.  or  woraa 
uaelau.  klnce  it  then  becomes  an  ob- 
In  the  way  of  further  development.  In 
to  Orande  Valley  dam  sitea  ara  few: 
must  be  treated  in  a  manner  that  will 
them  for  the  future  and  not  aa 
though  they  were  private  properties  to  be  ez- 
plotti  d  until  reck  leas  tflmfard  for  preaerva- 
tlon   ]f  the  vataratMd  foreaa  abandonment. 
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Comparative  evaporation  figurea  indicate 
that  upatate  water  atorage  U  economical. 
The  surface  evaporation  in  cool  northern 
New  Mexico,  where  much  water  would  be 
stored  if  the  reclamation  program  is  com- 
pleted, is  so  much  lower  than  that  of  hot 
southern  New  Mexico  (3  7  feet  against  6  feet) 
that  considerable  water  would  be  saved 
through  this  differential  alone.  An  addt 
tional  aaving  would  be  effected  tn  iranalt 
downriver  through  controlled  release  of 
large  amounts  of  wat*r  from  upatream  res- 
ervoirs, since  large  volumes  Intermittently 
moving  swiftly  downstream  lose  much  less 
by  evaporation  than  the  preaant  trickle 
swelled  cnly  occasionally  by  flooda. 

nnally,  the  northerners  point  out  that  the 
wild  cedar  and  cottonwoods  which  cover 
mileS  of  sediment  plains  at  the  upper  end  of 
Elephant  Butte  Reservoir  use  aa  much  water 
every  year  as  is  now  being  releaaed  annually 
to  40,000  acres  of  farmland  l>el  w  the  dam. 
They  maintain  that  this  wild  growth  could 
be  checked  if  water-fiow  and  sedimentation 
were  controlled  by  dams  and  soil-conserva- 
tion measures  upstream. 

Southern  New  Mexicans  and  Texans  react 
to  these  arguments  rather  coldly.  They  state 
categorically  that  any  attempt  at  land  con- 
aervatton  or  water  storage  In  northern  New 
Mexico  will  Impoverish  them  Immediately, 
and.  furthermore,  that  to  spend  good  money 
merely  to  prevent  mud  from  taking  a  little 
trip  down  a  river  is  damned  nonsense,  any- 
way. 

The  preponderant  opinion  below  the  dam 
Is  that  the  entire  project  is  the  result  of  the 
manipulations  of  northern  New  Mexico  poli- 
ticians who  want  to  entrench  themselves  by 
pandering  to  comparatively  heavily  popu- 
lated northern  counties  at  the  expenae  of 
southern  water  users 

Southerners  maintain  that  if  the  dams  are 
built  Elephant  Butte  Reservoir  will  be  a  dry 
lake  most  of  the  time,  Rio  Orande  compact 
and  vested  water  rights  notwithstanding,  and 
that  salinity  and  alkalinity  in  the  reservoir 
win  increase  as  a  result  of  upstream  control 
and  water  use  to  the  point  where  water  from 
the  reservoir  will  be  useless  for  irrigation. 
Land  values  south  of  the  dam  will  decreaae 
aharply,  it  Is  said. 

The  flood  threat  to  Albuquerque  can,  op- 
ponents of  the  dam  program  ;ay.  be  averted 
through  dredging  and  straightening  the  river 
channel,  and  at  a  much  smaller  cost  than  the 
•90.000.000  estimated  for  the  project  proposed 
by  the  Chavez  bUl. 

The  low  water  level  tn  Elephant  Butte 
Reservoir  at  present  is  pointed  out  as  a  prime 
reaaon  for  opposition  to  upetream  dama. 
Quoting  a  E>ona  Ana  County  official,  a  south- 
ern New  Mexico  newspaper  says:  "With  the 
storage  of  all  floodwaters  behind  Elephant 
Butte  Dam  since  it  was  completed  in  the 
year  1915.  we  face  the  water  shortage  for  the 
coming  year  to  such  an  extent  that  at  the 
preaent  time  the  allotment  to  each  farm  in 
MeaiUa  Valley  U  only  1  acre-foot  for  1948." 
( Allotments  ordinarily  range  from  3  to  4 
acre-fee;  )  It  ia  expected,  however,  that  late 
spring  flooda  will  eaae  this  situation. 

Even  before  the  Chaves  bill  to  authorise 
Middle  Valley  Dam  conatructfton  and  land 
reclamation  was  referred  to  Congtmm,  a  Texss 
editor,  who  abeently  expresaed  his  belief  that 
there  might  be  some  merit  in  the  proposed 
corrective  program  in  the  Middle  Valley,  was 
swamped  with  very  bitter  letters  from  his 
below-the-dam  readers.  He  was  called  a 
traitor  and  an  idiot,  and  there  were  Indica- 
tlona  that  h^might  be  run  out  of  the  coun- 
try. He  quickly  ahaped  his  opinions  on  the 
subject  to  those  of  his  readers,  and  now 
roundly  denounces  in  his  editorials  anyone 
•Ten  alightly  favorabl*  to  th«  reclamation 
of  tha  hated  north  country. 

Behind  their  barrlcadea  the  oppoaing  fac- 
tiona  ara  forming  their  skirmish  linaa.  Prea- 
atire  groupa  are  baln^  organized — the  Middle 


Rio  Orande  Flood  Control  Association  to  tfc* 
north,  and.  below  the  dam.  the  Elephatit 
Butte  Water  Rights  Aaaociation.  along  with 
a  similar  organization  in  El  Paao  and  Hudji- 
peth  Counties  in  Texas.  Each  has  announced 
that  its  ia  the  cauae  of  right  and  juatice. 


Abon{inal  Indian  Rights  in  Alaska 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HOMER  R.  JONES 

or    WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  11.  1948 

Mr.  JONES  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  include  three 
editorials  from  the  Seattle  Times  of  April 
26.  May  5.  and  May  9.  1948.  having  to 
do  with  hoped  for  early  and  favorable 
action  by  the  Congress  on  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  162.  a  measure  to  repeal  the 
arbitrary  power  of  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment to  create  Indian  reservations  In 
Alaska: 
[Prom  the  Seattle  Timea  of  April  26.   1948) 

ON*    or    ALASKA'S    TBOUBLZS    NXAXZS    TO 
SETTLXMENT 

Promise  that  the  uncertainties  that  long 
have  bedeviled  the  Alaska  salmon  fishing 
and  pacldng  industry  may  be  reaolved  by 
adoption  of  a  reasonable  Government  policy 
and  appropriate  legiaiation  on  the  question 
of  fish  traps  is  given  by  a  preliminary  report 
virtually  unanimously  adopted  by  a  Joint 
committee  of  the  United  States  Senate  and 
House   of   Representatives. 

The  significant  features  of  the  report  are 
that  it  accepts  the  principle  that  fish  traps 
are  not  detrimental  to  conservation  of  the 
salmon  reaource.  and  that  the  present  opera- 
tors of  the  Alaska-salmon  industry  have 
rlghta  to  their  established  fish-trap  altes 
which  ahould  not  be  altogether  abrogated. 

The  Joint  committee  had  before  it  three 
measures  dealing  with  this  controversial 
Issue.  One,  Introduced  by  Alaska's  Congres- 
sional Delegate  BASTLXTr.  would  prohibit  the 
use  of  fiah  traps  in  Alaska  waters  outright. 
Another,  alao  sponsored  by  Babtlxtt,  would 
empower  the  Territorial  government  to  regu- 
late typea  and  use  of  fisfcing  gear.  A  third 
bill,  prepared  by  the  Depai  tment  of  the  Inte- 
rior, would  permit  the  litaaing  of  fish-trap 
sites,  with  certain  limitations,  to  present 
operators  for  a  15-year  pe:-lod,  at  the  expira- 
tion of  which  the  present  operators  would  be 
entirely  excluded  from  further  use  of  theli 
trap  altes. 

Another  factor  in  the  controversy  of  which 
the  committee  took  cognizance  involves  the 
claims  of  Alaska  Indians  to  aboriginal  rights 
to  important  trap-fishing  areas,  claims  which 
await  settlement  by  congressional  action 
along  with  the  whole  problem  of  Indian 
rights  in  the  Teriltory. 

The  Joint  committee's  report  concluded 
that  interim  legislation  must  be  enacted  by 
Congreaa  governing  the  leasing  of  fiah  traps 
and  that  the  salmon  industry  shou'd  not  be 
hampered  by  preaent  well-grounded  fetLn 
that  their  use  of  essential  sites  may  be  sum- 
marily terminated 

Two  of  this  State's  Representatives  in 
Congress,  Senator  Waxxen  Macnuson.  Dem- 
ocrat, and  Congreaaman  Thos  Tolletson, 
Republican,  took  leading  roles  in  this  inquiry. 
The  report  waa  signed  by  them  and  by  all 
the  nine  other  House  Memtiers  of  the  Joint 
committee.  Their  careful  efforts  toward 
solution  of  this  difficult  problem  dsaarve  the 
appreclaUoa  of   both   tha  salmoa  Industry 
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and  the  labor  organizations  affiliated  with  It. 
As  the  oommlttee's  report  concludes,  "Sta- 
bility is  as  essential  to  the  economy  of  Alaska 
and  those  dependent  on  it  as  to  the  industry 
itself.- 

(Prom  the  SeatUe  Times  of  May  5,  1948] 
■ooaza  OB  latsb,  concbxssicxm  aec  bound  to 


Support  spreads  for  the  meastire  now  before 
Congress  to  repeal  the  bureaucratic  power 
of  the  Interior  Department  to  create  Indian 
reservations  end  pass  out  aboriginal  property 
rights  as  it  takes  the  notion  in  Alaska.  The 
resolution,  introduced  first  by  Senator  But- 
Lxs.  Republican,  of  Nebraska,  now  has  the 
endorsement  of  the  Pacific  Northwest  Trade 
Association.  Following  its  approval  by  the 
Western  States  Council.  It  also  was  endorsed 
by  chambers  of  commerce  of  Los  Angeles, 
Biui  Francisco.  Salt  Lake  City,  and  Ogden, 
Utah.  The  Seattle  Chamt>er  of  Conunerce 
also  has  actively  advocated  this  legislation. 
Meanwhile,  however,  it  continues  to  repose 
in  committee,  without  much  evidence  of 
progress  toward  enactment. 

The  authority  now  vested  in  the  Interior 
Department  to  establish  aboriginal  Indian 
rlcbts  in  Alaska  has  effectually  prevented 
developnaent  of  a  large  pulp  industry  in  the 
Territory.  One  major  pulp  company  was  at 
the  point  of  investing  large  eiims  there,  and 
others  were  considering  it.  But  these  proj- 
ects were  eflTectlvely  discotiraged  by  the  un- 
certainty of  property  rights  in  Alaska  forest 
lands.  Ttie  policy  of  the  Interior  Department 
toward  private  capital  Invested  in  the  Alaska 
salmon  industry  was  sufficient  warning  of 
what  might  happen  to  any  large  pulp-manu- 
facturing enterprise  undertaking  to  utilize 
Alaska  timber. 

The  remedial  legislation  has  been  pend- 
ing for  some  time  In  committees  of  both 
Houses  of  Congress.  Members  of  our  State 
delegation  in  Washington,  D.  C.  have  been 
fully  adTlsed  of  the  Importance  of  this  meas- 
ure to  Alaska  and  the  Pacific  Northwest. 
They  ahould  exert  renewed  efforts  to  Jar  it 
loose  from  the  pigeonholes  where  it  seems  to 
be  temporarily  sidetracked. 


(From  the  Seattle  Times  of  May  9,  1948) 

roS  TBI  SAKS  or   ALASKA 

Early  and  favorable  action  by  Congreaa  on 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  162,  sponeored  by 
Senator  Btm,ER  (Republican),  of  Nebraska, 
and  Senator  Watkins  (Republican),  of  Utah, 
was  urged  by  the  Times  last  Wednesday. 
This  is  the  measure  to  repeal  the  arbitrary 
powtx  of  the  Interior  Department  to  create 
mtfilan  reaervations  in  Alaska.  The  Times 
urged  this  State's  congressional  delegation  to 
exert  every  effort  in  behalf  of  this  resolution. 

Since  then,  word  from  Washington,  D.  C, 
Indicates  that  action  on  the  measure  at  last 
is  imminent.  The  Times  reiterates  its  appeal 
to  the  Washington  Senators  and  Representa- 
tivee  to  back  the  resolution  to  the  limit  and 
obtain  a  favorable  vote  for  It  in  both  Cham- 
bers of  Congress. 


St.  Lawrence  Seaway 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HOMER  A.  RAMEY 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  11,  1948 

Mr.  RAMEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
otD.  T  Include  herein  the  attached  article 
entitled  "A  Natural  Approach  to  the  St. 


Lawrence  Waterway  Problem"  by  Wil- 
Ham  Jaspersen,  AAE,  Toledo,  Ohio: 

A  MATXnUL  APPROACH  TO  THE  ST.  LAWSXNCB 
WATETWAT    PXOBLCM 

(By  WUliam  Jaspersen,  A.  A.  E  .  Toledo,  Ohio) 

Since  this  interesting  proposition  will  no 
doubt  come  up  again  biefore  Congress  for 
final  action,  and,  we  hope,  when  our  repre- 
sentatives will  be  able  to  give  some  sane  and 
serious  thought  to  the  subject  instead  of 
making  it  a  political  issue.  It  appears  timely 
to  call  attention  to  a  very  important  aspect 
of  this  rjbject  which  has  apparently  been 
overlooked,  and  that  is  the  full  value  and 
extent  of  this  vast  natural  resource.  Water, 
deep,  navigable,  for  thousands  of  miles  inland 
to  the  heart  of  our  natural  resources  and  in- 
dustrial and  agricultural  empire,  and,  at  an 
elevation  of  over  1,500  feet  above  sea  level,  a 
storage  reservoir  capable  of  producing  mil- 
lions of  horsepower  In  electric  energy  which 
is  vitally  needed  In  prosperous  peacetime  and 
particularly  in  wartime. 

Let  us  analyze  this  asset.  The  present 
water  and  drainage  area  covers  approximately 
94,710  square  miles  of  water  area  and  281,670 
square  miles  of  drainage  area,  of  which  60,710 
square  miles  of  water  area  and  173,740  rqiiare 
miles  drainage  area  exists  on  the  United 
States  side  of  the  United  States-Canadian 
boundary,  and  34,000  square  miles  water  area 
and  117,930  square  miles  drainage  area  on  the 
Canadian  side.  This  gives  the  United  States 
considerable  majority  in  this  asset;  therefore, 
if  this  plan  were  followed  through  It  would 
put  the  Canadian  Oovf  mment  on  a  compara- 
tive 50-50  basis  which  she  should  t>e.  By  di- 
verting the  waters  of  a  vast  area  north  and 
west  of  Lake  Superior  which  has  a  large 
drainage  area,  this  diven;ion  suggests  an  Im- 
portant and  sound  possibility,  proven  by  the 
Ogokl  diversion  above  Lake  Nipigon,  which 
was  completed  in  June  1943.  several  years 
after  I  proposed  the  same  type  of  diversion 
on  the  Upper  Mls&lssagi  and  Wenebegon 
Rivers  to  augment  the  water  supply  at 
Aubrey  Falls,  a  beautiful  falls  with  wonderful 
power  possibilities. 

Through  the  Ogokl  diversion,  according  to 
the  chairman's  annual  £tatement  to  the  On- 
tario Hydrorlectric  Power  Commission  in 
1943.  these  statements  appear: 

"The  commission  now  owns  and  operates 
47  hydroelectric  plants,  and  purchases  lor 
resale,  a  total  capacity  of  2,540,000  horse- 
power of  hydroelectric  energy.  The  diversion 
of  the  Ogokl  and  the  construction  of  the 
remedial  weir  on  the  Niagara  River  had  an 
appreciable  effect  on  higher  levels  in  Lake 
Erie,  thereby  Increasing  the  output  of  all 
the  generating  plants  at  Niagara,  including 
the  addition  of  the  De  Cew  Falls  plant  and 
new  plants  on  the  Nipigon  which  made  i>o6- 
slble  the  production  of  90,000  horsepower 
at  the  latter  and  360.000  horsepower  at  the 
lower  lake  plants.  This  diversion  of  addi- 
tional water  to  renew  plants  provided  an  im- 
portant factor  in  meeting  its  tremendous 
demand  for  war  material  and  ammunition." 

The  average  seasonal  variation  between 
high-  arKl  low-water  levels  in  the  several 
lakes  amounts  to  4.99.  approximately  5  feet 
and  an  average  annual  rainfall  of  31.4  Inches. 
This  seasonal  variation  is  and  has  been  a 
serious  handicap  to  our  shipping  Interests, 
especially  otir  ore-handling  ships,  who  are 
not  able  to  carry  their  full  capacity  on  ac- 
count of  t^e  lowered  clearance  at  the  locks, 
the  river  channels,  and  various  harbors. 

Now,  my  proposal  Is  to  nuike  an  agreement 
with  Canada  and  permit  the  diversion  of 
enough  water  which  now  flows  north  through 
the  Ogokl,  AII>any,  Moose,  and  Nelson  Rivers 
into  Hudson  Bay,  into  Superior,  in  sufficient 
and  controlled  amount  to  maintain  the  en- 
tire lake  system  at  present  normsl  mean 
level  or,  If  desirable,  slightly  above.  Our 
shipping  can  be  at  all  times  assured  of  a  full 


27.5-foot  clearance  depth  throu:^bout  the 
entire  system,  In  addition  to  the  necessary 
water  reqtiired  to  general  e  the  vast  amount 
of  hydroelectric  power.  The  additional 
drainage  area  this  diversion  would  provide 
could  be  credited  to  Canada  to  bring  her 
share  of  the  water  and  drainage  area  nearer 
an  even  amount  now  on  the  United  States 
side,  and  Canada  could  in  addition  enjoy 
the  hydro  power  developed  at  this  diversion 
imlt,  since  the  many  lakes  and  their  respec- 
tive drainage  areas  vary  in  elevation  up  to  as 
high  as  1,668  feet  (Superior  602  18  feet  mean ) . 
and  the  larger  lakes  such  as  the  Rainy  River 
group.  Lake  of  the  Woods,  and  even  Lake 
Winnipeg,  together  with  bimdreds  of  others 
varying  in  elevation  from  700  feet,  1,100  feet, 
1,400  feet,  and  above. 

The  approximate  drainage  area  involved  In 
this  region.  Includlnp;  Nipigon  and  east  and 
west  thereof  would  amount  to  approximately 
75,000  square  miles.  This  additional  water 
with  the  present  dlacharge  outflow  of  the 
several  lakes — Superior,  70,900;  Michigan, 
60.800;  Huron.  81,300;  Brie.  23.000;  Ontario. 
15.(HX).  and  by  general  diversion  76 *X^— 
makes  a  grand  total  of  approximately  tlB,- 
000  cubic  feet  per  second,  with  a  potential 
capacity  of  approximately  12,700,000  horse- 
power through  the  several  natural  head 
stages. 

With  this  additional  water  supply  and 
proper  control  thereof,  a  full  mean  level 
could  be  maintained,  regardless  of  how  much 
water  is  withdrawn  for  power  purposet,  lock 
operations,  and  Chicago  drainage  require- 
ments. The  hydroelectric  power  produced 
would  be  adequate  to  supply  the  entire  Esst 
and  the  Midwest  Industrial  area,  operating 
utilities  beslc  power  supply,  as  well  as  the 
railroads  for  trunk-line  power,  and  the  in- 
creased power  demand  which  now  exists,  at 
a  cost  far  below  the  present  basic  power  costs. 

The  power  plants,  as  well  as  necessary  dams 
and  works  for  maintaining  and  controlling 
the  water  supply  and  lake  levels,  as  well  as 
the  completion  of  the  lower  St.  Lawrence 
channels,  should  be  built,  owned,  and  oper- 
ated by  a  Joint  commission  of  United  States 
and  Canadian  experts  on  a  60-50  basis, 
and  financed  by  a  suitable  slee  and  type  of 
bond  issue  guaranteed  by  Ixith  Governments, 
and  sold  to  any  investors,  including  govern- 
ments, States.  baiUES,  utilities,  etc.  The 
power  operations  would  provide  sufBclent 
profit  to  retire  the  bonds,  take  care  of  the ' 
maintenance  and  operations  of  the  entire 
project.  Including  locks,  which  should  all 
(the  Soo  and  Welland)  be  included  in  the 
assets,  with  all  American  and  Canadian  ves- 
sels enjoying  free  passage,  and  ships  of  for- 
eign register  paying  a  nominal  entry  fee. 

Unless  this  additional  water  supply  can  be 
assured  it  is  perhaps  doubtful  whether  the 
full  capacity  of  the  system,  including  ship- 
ping and  power,  can  be  maintained,  and 
which  is  necessary  to  Justify  the  project.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  so  Installed  it  will  be  one 
of  the  greatest  national  assets  In  the  world 
today. 


Tidelands  Resources 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HENDERSON  LANHAM 

or  ccoacu 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPP.ESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  11.  1948 

Mr.  LANHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  am  Inserting  also  with  my  whole- 
hearted approval  an  editorial  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Atlanta  Journal  for  May 
5,  1948,  relative  to  the  transfer  to  the 
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8Ut«s  of  oil  and  other  natural  resources 
In  the  tldelands  of  the  United  SUtes: 
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question  of  sovereignty  was  thrown 

Supreme  Court  which  decided  that 

Oovernment  has  "a  paramount 

and  power"  over  the  lands,  minerals. 

things  lying  seaward  three  nauti- 


li e 
l: 


lobby  c'  States'  attorneys  general.  led 

California  oiBcial.  then  renewed  iU 

to  have  Congress  pass  a  law  quitting 

to  all  such  land  and  giving  the  States 

to  do  as  they  please. 

lobby  had  actually  succeeded  In  get- 

Cbngress  to  psss  such  legislation  In  1M6 

:he  case  was  pending  in  the  Supreme 

but  President  Truman  vetoed  it  In  a 

messags  and  the  effort  was  dropped 

the   present  session.    Last   week   the 

voted  357  to  38  in  favor  of  renouncing 

claim, 
big  argument  for  the  bill,  of  course, 
old  standby.  "SUtes  righU."    How- 
seems  to  us  there  Is  In  the  question 
element    vastly    more    Important    than 
quibbling, 
matter  la  the  conservation  of  a  na- 
I  aset,  the  dissipation  of  which  through 
exploitation  might   Imperil   the  se- 
of  the  Nation.    Oil  now  u  at  the  bot- 
a  great  part  of  the  International  un- 
(|lplomatlc  cheasplay  and  mlllUry  dls- 
It    is    the   most   precious    com- 
in  the  world,  because  lack  of  It  could 
ndustrial  collapse  and  military  failure, 
should  the  oil  which  nature  placed 
the  waters  of  the  American  littoral 
by  Congress  to  those  States  facing 
the  Pacific,  and  the  Mexican 
perhaps   to   be   frittered    away,   when 
La  strong  iefal  ground  for  saying  the 
>elong  to  tike  Republic? 
lope  the  Senate  will  refuse  to  follow 
uses  lead,  and   If  it  does   follow  we 
President  again  will  veto  the  qulttal 
Keeping  title  to  the  tldelands  in 
Federal  Oovernment  Is  one  simple  way 
ectlng  the  oU  reserves  for  the  good  of 
of  4a  States. 
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TVA  Aadit 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

N.  ROBERT  E.  JONES.  JR. 

or   AIJkBAMA 

IN  tHE  HOUSS  OF  REPRSSKNTATIVn 

Tuesday.  May  11,  1949 

JONES  of  Alabama.    Mr.  Speaker, 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in 


Mr 

undo 


the  /  ppendix  of  the  Ricoao.  I  include 


the  following  letter  from  E.  L.  Kohler. 
CPA,  formerly  executive  ofBcer  of  the 
Petroleum  Administration  for  War — 
widely  known  authority  of  national  re- 
pute, on  accounting : 

[From  tli«  Journal  of  Accountancy  for 

AprU  104«| 
In  endeavoring  to  correct  the  editorial 
comment  accompanying  an  excerpt  from  a 
report  of  the  Oeneral  Accounting  OfRce  on 
the  TVA  in  its  Juns  1M7.  issue  the  Journal 
haa  again  drawn  misleading  Inferences  from 
the  same  report.  In  a  March  IMS  editorial 
the  Journal  says  thst  the  highly  contro- 
versial question  Is  not  whether  the  Au- 
thority's accounts  are  honest  and  accurate, 
but  whether  they  provide  a  valid  basis  of 
comparing  the  cost  of  TVA  power  operations 
with  ttK)se  of  privately  owned  utUltles. 
Pertiaps  the  Journal  la  not  to  be  blamed  for 
this  interpretation:  the  report  on  which  It 
la  based  U  Itself  sadly  lacking  in  the  clear 
and  incisive  subject  matter  so  necessary  for 
valid  Inferences. 

The  March  editorial  also  states  ttiat  "from 
all  that  we  can  learn  it  appears  that  TVA  has 
maintained  complete  and  accurate  accounU 
of  receipts.  cosU,  and  expenses.  It  haa  pub- 
lished full  and  Informative  financial  state- 
menU.'  What.  then.  U  the  controversy? 
Are  the  accounts  at  fault  solely  because  they 
have  been  alleged  to  lack  comparability  with 
those  of  private  Industry? 

My  guess  •«  that  no  one  has  really  tried  to 
compare  TVA's  power  costs  with  those  of 
private  Industry.  John  T.  Flynn.  in  the  De- 
camber  1M7  Readers  Digest,  appears  to  do 
so.  Proceeding  on  the  wholly  unscientific 
ground  that  a  cost  to  the  power  Industry  is 
a  cost  to  the  TVA.  he  conjures  up  a  docen 
"hidden"  subsidies  he  thinks  Inherent  In  the 
Government's  power  operation,  and  thereby 
turns  a  profit  Into  a  lose.  He  notes  wide 
margins  between  the  expenses  of  a  public 
afency  and  tliose  of  a  privately  owned  cor- 
poration, but  he  evidences  little  or  no  Inter- 
eat  In  the  causes.  The  Impression  gained  by 
the  average  reader  of  his  article  U  that  the 
TVA,  with  malice  aforethought,  has  omitted 
actual  cosU  from  its  accounts. 

Comparisons  of  income  statements  are  by 
no  means  tapoartble  simply  becauae  the  or- 
ganisations compared  Incur  different  types 
or  rates  of  expenditure.  It  Is  the  very  pur- 
pose of  comparison  to  bring  such  differences 
Into  the  open  and  explain  their  origins. 

Thus  the  combined  administrative  ex- 
penses of  the  TVA  power  organisation  and 
Its  distributors.  In  terms  of  a  unit  cost  per 
kilowatt-hour,  are  low  in  comparison  with 
the  equivalent  average  unit  cost  of  the  coun- 
try's private  utUtties.  partly  because  the  TVA 
operates  a  multipurpose  project  and  the  ad- 
ministrative expensca  are  shared  with  oper- 
ations other  than  power;  partly  becauae  ad- 
ministrative salaries  paid  in  governmental 
organizations  are  substantially  lower  than  in 
prirata  business.  Distribution  expenses  of 
the  retailers  of  TVA  power  are  leas  because 
of  a  simple,  inexpensive  organizational  struc- 
ture. From  these  and  other  eoaf^ariaMas  one 
msy  Identify  both  the  advantaf«  and  often 
the  diaadvantagss  of  putillc  ownerahlp  of 
power  facilities 

For  15  yesrs  TVA's  poiwar-accounting  pol- 
icies have  conformed  strictly  with  (al  the 
accounting  regulations  laid  down  by  the  Fed- 
eral Power  Commiaaion  for  private  utilities 
lb)  policies  prescribed  by  the  TVA  Act  of 
1933  and  successive  congressional  appropria- 
tion acta  since  that  date.  (c>  the  pronounce- 
menta  on  accounting  procedure  to  be  found 
In  the  American  Institute  of  Accountants 
bulletins,  and  (di  standards  of  eorporata  ac- 
wmntlm  raeommended  by  the  American  Ac- 
eounttMt  JMortatlon.  What  shocked  the  au- 
thors of  the  OAO  report  and  the  Reader^ 
D'tgest  article  was  that  by  auch  clone  adher- 
ence to  these  regulations,  policies,  and  stand- 
ards the  TVA  was  stUl  able  to  ahow  a  net 


profit  of  48  percent  of  grow  as  against  an 
average  for  the  industry  of  but  17  percent. 
They  want  TVA  costs  Increased  pronto  by 
expenses  the  TVA  Itself  has  not  Incurred, 
perhaps  because,  unconsciously  or  otherwise, 
and  notwithstanding  an  aascrted  yen  for 
true  costs,  they  entertain  fears  of  the  conse- 
quences that  might  follow  the  continued 
ahowtng  of  a  48  percent  net  profit  by  a  pub- 
licly owned  power  property 

Now  that  the  OAO  and  John  T.  Flynn  have 
had  their  aay.  the  proposal  to  load  extrane- 
ous COSU  againat  the  TVA  is  an  important 
matter  of  public  policy  deserving  careful  an- 
alysis by  students  of  good  government. 


Federal  Communkatioas  Commissiofl 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  F.  EDWARD  HUBERT 

or   LOtnSlANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATIVK 
Tuesday.  May  11.  f«4l 

Mr.  HEBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week 
I  addressed  the  House  on  the  subject  of 
the  Federal  Communications  Commis- 
sion and  its  granting  of  five  permits  to 
one  Edward  Lamb  over  a  period  of  2 
weeks. 

Since  I  made  that  address  I  have  had 
innumerable  calls  from  various  individ- 
uals calling  to  my  attention  many  mat- 
ters which  bear  scrutiny  In  connection 
with  the  awarding  of  radio  permits. 

So  serious  have  been  these  matters 
that  I  believe  the  entire  subject  should 
be  surveyed  and  ventilated. 

In  this  connection  I  addressed  two 
letters  to  two  standing  committees  of 
this  House.  One  is  addressed  to  the 
Hon.  CH.MLIS  WoLVgRTOw,  chairman  of 
the  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
Committee  and  the  other  to  the  Hon. 
J.  Parncll  Thomas,  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Un-American  Activities. 

The  letters  speak  for  themselves  and 
I  bring  them  to  the  attention  of  tha 
House: 

CotMaaea  or  thz  T7NrncD  Statzs. 

■OOaa  OP  BZPBZSZNTATTVZS. 

ira«Jk«ii#tOfi.  D.  C  May  6.  194i. 
Hon    CHAaLzs  Wolvzxton. 

Chmirman.  inter$tat*  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce Committee. 
House  of  Rejnesentativei, 

Washtngton.  D.  C. 

DBAS  Ma.  WoLvzaTOM:  On  yesterdsy  I  made 
a  speech  on  the  floor  of  the  House  relating  to 
the  rather  peculiar  activities  of  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission  In  awarding 
five  radio  permita  to  a  man  named  Edward 
Ljimb.  of  Toledo,  Ohio,  within  a  period  of 
a  weeks.  For  your  ready  reference  the  speech 
I  made  Is  recorded  on  pac«  fttM  of  the  Com- 
caaaioMAL  Rscoao  of  Wednesday.  May  5 

I  direct  your  attention  to  the  lon^  record 
of  Mr.  Lamb  with  Communist  organizations, 
and  Communist-front  orfantaations.  Since 
making  this  speech  I  bsve  been  contacted  by 
many  parties  who  have  volunteered  informa- 
tion in  connection  with  other  peculiar  ac- 
tivities of  the  Federal  Communications  Com- 
mission, one  which  Is  said  to  involve  the 
graatlng  of  permits  to  two  aliens,  in  direct 
violation  of  the  law. 

It  is  siso  my  understanding  thst  a  file  has 
previously  t>een  submitted  to  your  commit- 
tee on  the  unusual  diligence  of  the  Federal 
Commimieatlons  Commission  In  favoring 
particularly  those  appllcanta  who  walk  arm 
In  arm  with  fellow-travelers  of  the  Commu- 
nist  Party.    Since   your   committee   Is   the 
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cognizant  committee.  I  am  respectfully  di- 
recting this  matter  to  your  attention,  asking 
that  an  investigation  t>e  conducted  of  the 
Federal  Commiuiicatiotis  Commission,  ss  to 
the  method  employed  by  them,  and  the  yard- 
stick applied  in  granting  permita  for  radio 
broadcasting  stations.  I  believe  our  radio 
cooununlcations  system  Is  a  vital  and  in- 
tegral part  of  this  country's  defense,  and 
should  be  above  suspicion  in  any  Instance. 
I  l>elleve  that  the  people  of  this  Nation  should 
know  what  Influences  have  or  have  not 
t>een  used  on  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission,  and  whether  or  not  a  sinister 
R*d  network  Is  being  established  through 
their  assistance  and  cooperation,  even  if  un- 
wittingly given. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  with  the 
revelations  in  the  Lamb  case  a  cloud  has  been 
cast  over  the  Federal  Communications  Com- 
mission, which  cannot  t>e  removed  except  by 
a  completa  and  thorough  investigation  of 
the  facts  in  the  case.  I.  therefore,  respect- 
fully request  that  you  place  this  matter  be- 
fore your  committee  for  action. 
Sincerely  yours, 

F.  Edw.  HascBT. 

CoNCKESs  or  TKz  UNmcD  Statcs, 

HOtJSZ  or  RCPKESKNTATrVES, 

Washington.  D.  C,  May  €.  1948. 
Hon.  J.  Pazmzix  Thomas. 

Chairman.  Un-American  Activities  Com- 
mittee. House  of  Representatives. 
Washington.  D.  C. 

DcAX  Ma.  Thomas:  On  yesterday  I  made  a 
speech  on  the  fioor  of  the  House  (p.  5336, 
CoNcBxasioNAL  RzcoBO  Of  Wednesday,  May  5, 
1(M8)  with  reference  to  the  granting  by  the 
Federal  Communications  Commission  of  five 
radio  permits  a'lthtn  a  space  of  2  weelu,  to 
Edward  Lamb,  of  Toledo.  Ohio. 

I  know  that  you  are  familiar  with  Mr. 
Lamb's  communistic  actlvltlea  in  this  coun- 
try, as  I  recall  that  you  made  a  speech  about 
him  last  January  on  the  floor  of  the  House. 
While  I  readily  recognize  the  fact  that  the 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  Committee 
is  the  cognizant  committee  over  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission,  I  do  l>elleve 
that  the  Committee  on  Un-American  Activi- 
ties has  a  duty  and  a  responsibility  to  per- 
form to  determine  Just  how  deep  commu- 
nistic Influences  reach  into  the  Federal  Com- 
munications Conunlasion,  In  granting  of 
radio  permlU. 

I  have  formally  asked  Chairman  Chaklxs 
WoLvzxTON  of  the  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  Committee,  to  make  an  investiga- 
tion of  the  manner  and  method  in  which 
radio  permits  are  granted  to  applicants.  In 
addition,  however,  I  believe  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Un-American  Activities  should  conduct 
iu  own  investigation  of  the  FCC  in  order  to 
determine  Just  how  many  more  people  of  the 
stripe  of  this  man  L<amb,  have  lieen  so  fav- 
ored by  the  Commission  in  the  granting  of 
permita.  I  think  we  should  find  out  whether 
or  not  this  Is  part  of  a  "Red"  network  which 
is  being  set  up  In  this  country  In  keeping 
with  the  Instructions  of  the  Communist 
Party  from  Moscow,  to  gain  key  positions  in 
transportation,  communications,  and  public 
aafety  divisions  of  the  Government,  prepara- 
tory to  any  coup  which  may  develop. 

I  have  been  informed  that  at  least  two 
aliens  have  l>een  given  radio  permits  by  this 
Federal  Communications  Commission.  Since 
I  made  my  speech  on  the  floor  yesterday  I 
have  heard  ntmierous  complainta  about  how 
other  people,  real  Americans,  whose  Amer- 
icanism has  never  been  challenged,  are  kept 
cooling  their  heels  in  the  halls  of  the  Com- 
mission, while  fellow  travelers  get  all  the 
courtesies  and  resulta. 

As  one  individual  expressed  it  to  me:  "You 
can't  get  a  permit  unless  you  are  a  com- 
missar." 

I  resi}ectfully  ask  that  you  place  this  mat- 
ter on  the  agenda  of  the  committee  on  Ita 
next  meeting  for  a  full  and  completa  discus- 
sion, preliminary  to  a  thorough  investigation 
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of  the  whole  set-u,),  which  has  a  very  bad 
smell,  to  say  the  least. 
Smcerely  yours, 

F.  £dw.  HiBzar, 


Hoase  Concurrent  Resolution  190 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHESTER  E.  MERROW 

or  NZW  HAMPSHIRX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  11,  1948 

Mr.  MERROW.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Rec- 
ord, I  Include  therein  House  Concurrent 
Resolution  190  expressing  the  sense  of 
the  Congress  that  there  should  be  a  bi- 
partisan platform  on  foreign  policy. 
This  resolution,  which  I  introduced  on 
April  27,  1948.  Is  as  follows: 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
{the  Senate  concurring) ,  That  It  is  the  sense 
of  the  Congress  of  the  United  Slates  that 
there  should  tye  a  bipartisan  platform  on  for- 
eign policy,  including  the  following  prin- 
ciples : 

( 1 )  Becaus<»  this  Republic  was  brought  into 
being  for  the  prime  purp>ose  of  laying  the 
foundations  for  a  Just  and  permanent  peace, 
and  because  every  true  American  Is  devoted 
to  the  achievement  of  this  objective,  the 
United  States  should  firmly  dedicate  itself 
and  all  of  its  resources  to  the  maintenance  of 
Its  destlny-glven  position  of  leadership  for 
world  peace. 

(2)  Because  it  is  desirable  to  give  the  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  a  more  potent  voice  In  the 
development  and  in  the  Implementation  of 
foreign  policy,  there  should  be  appointed  im- 
mediately a  select  committee  to  conduct  a 
thorough  study  of  international  relations  and 
to  carry  out  a  searching  investigation  of  the 
Department  of  State  and  the  Foreign  Service. 

(3)  Because  the  United  States  must  con- 
tinue to  exercise  leadership  in  the  establish- 
ment of  a  real,  workable,  and  effective  world 
organization  It  should.  If  the  defects  of  the 
United  Nations  (chief  of  which  Is  the  veto) 
cannot  be  removed  and  if  the  Union  of  So- 
viet Socialist  Republics  continues  in  ita  re- 
fusal to  cooperata,  abandon  the  United  Na- 
tions and  form  at  once  a  new  international 
organization  of  liberty-loving  democratic  na- 
tions without  the  presence  of  the  impeding 
Soviet  Union. 

(4)  Because  diplomatic  appeasement, 
which  has  failed  In  the  past,  leads  only  to 
conflict,  such  appeasement  of  the  Union  of 
Soviet  Socialist  Republics  should  cease. 

(5>  As  long  as  aid  to  free  nations  is  effec- 
tive in  checking  the  advance  of  the  Union  of 
Soviet  Socialist  Republics  and  preventing 
the  spread  of  communism,  economic  assist- 
ance to  rehabilitate  the  economies  of  na- 
tions resisting  Russian  aggression  and  the 
spread  of  communism  should  be  continued 
by  the  United  States. 

(6)  If  a  democratic  nation,  threatened  by 
a  Communist  minority  which  is  either  di- 
rectly or  indirectly  aided,  abetted,  and  con- 
trolled by  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Re- 
publics, asks  aid  of  the  United  States,  as- 
sistance should  be  extended,  be  It  economic 
or  mUltary. 

(7)  The  United  States  should  (a)  inform 
the  world,  and  particularly  the  Union  of 
Soviet  Socialist  Republics,  that  it  intends  to 
use  Its  force  to  stop  aggression  directed  at 
strategic  points  such  as  the  approaches  to 
the  Atlantic,  Gibraltar,  the  nations  of  west- 
ern Europe,  the  Dardanelles,  Greece,  Turkey, 
Iran,  the  Near  East,  the  Persian  Gulf  area. 
China,  id  the  Islands  of  the  Pacific;  (b) 
state  clearly  that  whenever  there  is  an  en- 


croachment on  these  areas,  or  any  other  stra- 
tegic positions,  the  intagrity  of  which  the 
United  States  deems  essential  to  its  security 
and  survival,  the  nstlon  making  such  en- 
croachment wiU  meet  the  ImoMdiate,  sus- 
tained, and  unrelenting  resistance  of  the 
Uniud  States;  and  (c)  for  the  self-intarest 
of  the  United  States  and  the  peace  of  the 
world,  establish  a  line  beyond  which  an  ag- 
gressor may  not  move  without  encountering 
the  full  force  and  power  of  the  United 
States. 

(8)  Because  the  achievement  and  the 
maintenance  of  adequate  preparedness  on 
the  sea,  on  the  land,  and  more  especially  in 
the  air,  and  l>ecause  atomic  supremacy  and 
air  supremacy  by  the  United  States  must 
be  realized  at  all  costa,  the  funds  required 
to  keep  it  the  strongest  military  nation 
should  be  appropriated,  provision  for  full 
and  adequate  manpower  for  the  armed  serv- 
ices should  be  made,  and  the  armed  services 
should  move  efSciently  and  effectively' to  an 
early  and  full  realization  of  this  determined 
objective. 


Political  Issaes 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BRIEN  McMAHON 

OF  CONNBCnCtTT 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  May  12  (legislative  day  of 
Monday,  May  10),  1948 

Mr.  McMAHON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  ApF>endix  of  the  Record  an  address 
on  political  conditions  in  America  today, 
delivered  in  New  Haven.  Conn.,  on  May 
11,  1948,  by  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  [Mr.  McGrath],  chairman  of  the 
Democratic  National  Committee,  at  a 
dinner  sponsored  by  the  Democratic 
Committee.  I  appreciate  very  much  the 
generous  references  to  the  senior  Senator 
from  Connecticut  made  in  the  speech  by 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

This  is  a  political  year,  1948,  the  quadren- 
nial when  we,  the  American  people,  elect  our 
President.  Today  as  this  political  year  hur- 
tles on  through  history  at  a  diszylng  pace  all 
of  you  are  wondering  a)x>ut  this  candidata 
or  that  one.     But  remember  this: 

The  atomic  bomb  knows  no  politics. 

There  is  no  democratic  atom  bomb:  no 
reactionary  atom  bomb — Republican  style. 

The  fact  Is  that  the  atom  bomb  will  not 
be  a  candidate  for  President. 

Republicans  do  not  seem  to  realize  this. 
The  attitude  of  the  Senate  Republican  lead- 
ers toward  the  reappointment  of  the  five-man 
Atomic  Energy  Conunlasion  defies  under- 
standing. 

They  would  apply  spoils  politics  to  the  most 
deadly  force  the  virorld  has  ever  known,  and 
slow  down  our  most  vital  program  at  a  time 
when  continued  progress  is  most  necessary. 
Already  many  scientists  who  have  been  work- 
ing on  the  atomic  energy  projecta  luive 
been  upset  and  confused  by  the  political  at- 
tacks made  on  the  Commission.  Their  work 
has  been  slowed. 

What  are  the  facta? 

In  accordance  with  the  McMahon  Atomic 
Energy  Act.  the  tarms  of  these  five  members 
ail  expire  on  August  1.  1948.  Appolntmenta 
or  reappointments  from  then  on  are  to  be 
for  staggered  terms.  Recently  President  Tru- 
man renominated  all  five  of  the  present 
memi>ers,  for  terms  varying  from  1  to  5 
years.       He     submitted     the     nominations 
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In  adranc*.  in  order  that  the  8en- 
bAve  ample  time  to  consider  their 
tment  nnd   thus  Monrv  continuity 
funetkmlng  of  the  Coinintiitou. 
ragaitftaf  these   reuottnattnna.  Re- 
leadership  in  the  Senate  will  not 
and  It  wUl   not  say   no.     What   it 
to  do  by  one  means  or  another  Is  to 
oonalderatlon  of  the  question  untU 
election. 

Truman  has  ei»ery  sound  argu- 

hts  side  In  asking  prompt  cooMil- 

of  these  nominations. 

Ave   members  were  exhaustively   In- 

l>efor«  this  present  Senate  con> 

their  appotntment. 

\wntly,    the    Joint    Ooorunittee    on 
Xner^  has  been  able  to  follow  their 
detail. 

Is  ample    time   (or   any    necessary 
tewailnlkm. 

all.  as  President  Truman  said: 
imperative  that  our  program  in  this 
Ctnue  to  advanoa  and  that  there  be 
in  the  continuity  of  the  ex- 
nUi^  aaantUU   for   the   Na- 
preemmenca  In   the   field   of   atomic 


no  un<  artatnty 
perlen^ed 
t  ion's 
energy 
Why 
I>ecau4» 
emlni 
of 


pre]  laredneas. 


is   It    ImperatlTe?     It    is   imperative 

In    this    divided    world,    our    pre- 

In  thlB  field  Is  the  ultimate  form 

The  firs',  great  break  with 

came  en  the  issue  of  atomic  energy. 

topadoad    a    workable    syatem    of 

atomi<{-energy  control  and  brought  into  be- 

grlmmest  competition  that  mankind 

an  ataoMc  armaments  raea. 

deterioration  at  relations  between 

and  the  West  has  been  coejUstent  with 

i^tomlc  armaments  race — a  race  made 

grimmer  by  the  fact  that  Its  progreas 

ia  the  bUckeat  secrecy  by  both 
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st»dy 


exercised  these 
Comments  of 
on  the  cxnrent  state  of 
flba  world,  and  on  the  need  for 
verge  on  the  hysterical.  One 
suppose  thst  the  Senate,  (or  the  sake 
alone,  would  confirm  the 
raappdbxtmeut  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mlsslo  1,  and  hencs  assure  the  continuity  of 
oar  at  >mic-«nergy  program,  swiftly  and  with 
hardly  a  dlsaentlxkg  voice. 

Yet  instead  at  that,  (or  reaaooa  at  poIlUca. 
Senate  ra  pause  ta  tbatr  declamatkins  on  the 
subjec :  of  preparedness  to  shake  their  heads, 
raise  t  leir  eyebrows,  and  push  aside  this  lit- 
tle ma  ter  of  an  atomic-energy  program  until 
after  1  fovember's  election. 

attitude  defies  understanding, 
own  Senator  Bsixm  UcUAaon,  who 
aa  chiltrman  of  the  Joint  Atomic  Energy 
Oomm  ttee  drew  up  the  legislation  under 
which  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  func- 
tions, las  expressed  himself  forcefully.  He 
dcdand:  "Atomic  energy  Is  no  subject  for 
poUtleans." 
IncU  ently.  Senator  McIiIahow's  statesman- 
stjuid.  which  has  won  him  universal 
is  typical  of  the  high  qiiallty  of 
ice  he  renders  the  Katlon  in  the  Upper 
Ctoamttr. 
I  >ol^  with  Senator  UcMahon  In  a  plea  to 
to  leave  atomic  energy  to  the 
ittAla  aad  not  apply  poUUcs  to  the  moaa 
tanibl^  (croe  that  now  mM». 

that  we  aow  stand  at  the  peak  of 
that  oar  standard  of  living  te  at 
an  aU-^lme  high.    Yet  we  cannot  hope  to  re- 
that  high  level  l(  the  atconic  bomb 
the    subject    of    political    maneu- 
vering! . 

Outa  de  the  field  of  atomic  energy  and  of 
raiattons  there  to  ample  cleavage  be- 
In  thia  year  of  IMS  oar 
reviews  the  political  rec- 
ord. 1  be  flMta  are  studied.  Then  we  march 
tn  the  lolls  and  make  our  decisions  In  secret 
kelUnd  the  voting  booth  curtain. 

This  Is  vrorklag  donoeracy.     This  Is  the 
kln<*  a   working  democracy  that  Is  now  (ace 


This 
Touj 


like 


to  face  with  the  concept  of  the  totalitarian 
state.  And  it  is  this  same  totalitarian  state 
which  is  now  competing  against  us  In  the 
field  of  atomic  science. 

In  our  working  democracy  the  state  Is  the 
servant  of  the  Indtrldual.  This  is  the  wise 
course.  This  Is  the  course  of  freedom.  And 
we  must  not  Imperil  that  course  ol  freedom. 
for  It  is  our  own  lives  we  Imperil  when 
we  do  so. 

What  do  the  people  of  this  working  de- 
mocracy find  as  they  examine  the  record  in 
this  year  of  deciaian? 

They  find  the  United  States  the  greatest 
and  must  poworful  nation  on  earth.  They 
find  us  "M  worldlB  leader.  Iliey  find  us  too 
under  challenge  from  the  (orcea  behind  the 
"iron  curtain." 

We  are  In  the  nitdst  of  the  greatest  era  of 
prosperity  the  world  has  ever  !«en.  The  Tru- 
man yeaT3  tu-e  the  outstanding  years  of  our 
prosperity.  American  business  Is  more  pros- 
perous today  than  at  any  time  in  history. 
Last  year  corporate  prcflts  were  seventeen 
billion  after  taxes.  Profits  are  at  an  even 
higher  rate  this  year  The  sver^e  annxial 
groes  national  production  during  the  yeara 
of  the  Truman  administration  has  been  over 
t2l2.00O.0OO.0O0.  This  compares  with  an 
average  of  •93.800.000.000  during  the  CcoUdge 
boom  years  of  1925-28.  And  compares  with 
an  average  of  882.000.000.000  during  the 
Hoover  years  192&-32. 

Civilian  employment  has  averaged  55.- 
400,000  during  the  Truman  administration. 
It  has  reached  the  total  of  60.000.000  at 
work.  Forty-two  million  three  hundred 
thfwissnd  at  work  was  the  Hoover  average. 

The  aveiage  real  disposable  income  per 
each  Individual  In  the  United  States  today  is 
•1.240.  as  compared  with  only  »744  during 
the  Hoover  years.  America  has  the  highest 
standard  of  Uvtug  in  the  world. 

We  have  accomplished  the  bulk  of  the  job 
of  reconversion  after  the  war  with  less  social 
and  economic  friction  than  this  haa  caused 
in  other  nations.  We  have  emerged  from  a 
terrible  war.  strong  and  capable  of  growing 
sUonger.  Instead  of  exhausted  and  helpless. 
Here  we  are  on  the  top  and  still  climbing. 

Since  1932  the  DemocraUc  Party  has  given 
all  of  the  country  a  New  Deal— Industry, 
business,  the  farmer,  the  workingman.  All 
get  a  break.  All  were  in  bad  shape  In  1032. 
All  recovered  together— not  Just  one  class  or 
group. 

Mone  of  us  want  to  return  to  the  bread 
lines,  apple  peddlers,  and  folding  banks  of 
1032.  We  don't  have  to.  We  have  something 
now  that  we  didn  t  have  in  1S82.  Thanks  to 
Deaaocratic  administration.  That  is  a  Gov- 
ernment policy  of  seeking  to  avoid  the  old 
cycle  of  boom  and  boat. 

The  Preaident  la  advlaed  on  economic  eon- 
dltioos  t>y  a  council  of  eoonaoaists.  We  have 
the  Information  and  the  know-how  so  that 
your  Government  can  plan  action*  to  main- 
tain our  present  high  level  economy  and 
avoid  a  return  to  the  old  cycle  of  boom  and 
bust. 

Whether  we  actually  do  act  to  avoid  an 
depends   Immediately   upon 
I  and  finally  upon  the  people  who 
elect  the  Congreae. 

Mv  there  are  also  danger  signals  to  our 

Bete  an  oomm  of  them ; 

The  oonaomers'  price  index  has  dropped 
only  very  sligfaUy  from  the  peak  in  January 
1948  and  to  still  much  higher  than  the  aver- 
age of  1947.  Pood  has  gone  down  a  trifle, 
but  rent  and  clothing  eoattaue  to  rftse. 

Pood  and  farm  produeta  are  rMng  again 
on  the  who!  seal  i  iMrket. 

Wboleeale  prlcea  on  industrial  prodiicts 
are  higher  than  at  any  time  during  the  rec- 
ord peak  year  of  1947. 

Personal  Income,  adjusted  to  the  price 
level,  hss  moved  downward  In  the  first  quar- 
ter of  1947.  rreltminary  figures  show  they 
are  even  tower  In  the  first  qtiarter  of  1948. 


Thus  we  face  a  dangerous  Inflationary 
trend — price  levels  at  or  near  the  Inflation- 
ary peak,  decline  In  actual  value  of  Income, 
and  rising  prcflts.  And  Inflation  can  apply 
the  rending  (orce  ot  economic  chain  reaction 
to  our  civilisation. 

That's  the  economic  chain  reaction  Presi- 
dent Truman  asked  Congress  to  help  him 
prevent  months  and  months  ago — last  No- 
vember, to  be  exact.  But  nothing  has  been 
done.  That's  a  part  of  the  Republican  rec- 
ord. 

The  Democratic  Party  Is  proud  to  be  run- 
ning on  its  record  In  this  crucial  year  of  de- 
cision. We  are  proud  of  the  record  of  the 
Democratic  Congresses  which  have  Berved 
with  President  Roosevelt  and  President  Tru- 
man. We  are  proud  of  the  records  of  Roose- 
velt and  Truman.  We  are  proud  that  the 
Democratic  Party  has  t)een  the  caretaker  of 
the  country  in  years  of  war  and  reconversion 
from  war  and  has  brought  the  nation  through 
these  crises  stronger  than  it  ever  Wiis  before. 
Yes,  we  Democrats  are  proud  of  our  records. 

But  vi'hat  of  the  Republicans?  They  want 
to  run  on  promises.  They  ran  on  promises 
in  1948.  They  did  a  good  Job  of  promising — 
such  a  good  job  that  they  won  the  1946  con- 
gressional elections.  It  to  easy  to  make  prom- 
tose    but  It  to  performance  that  counts. 

The  people  know  that  now.  They  have  seen 
the  performance  of  the  Republican  Congreae. 
It's  a  sorry  contrast  with  the  Reputrilcan 
promises.  So  thto  time  the  Republicans  will 
have  to  run  on  performance,  not  promlsea. 
Thto  to  no  year  to  play  with  promises  and  rosy 
dreams.  Abroad  we  find  world  peace  In  se- 
rious peril.  At  home  we  find  serious  dtoloca- 
tions  In  the  economy. 

Theee  dtoloeatlona.  IncldenUlly.  are  the  re- 
stilt.of  Republican  promises  come  home  to 
roost.  The  Republicans  promised  a  plentiful 
supply  of  everything  we  needed  at  low  prices 
If  we  followed  their  economic  recipe  for  end- 
ing price  controto  and  letthig  things  rip. 

Well,  things  ripped  all  right.  In  fact,  you 
could  caU  the  resulu  of  electing  a  Republican 
Congreae  not  only  a  rip  but  an  extended  eco- 
nomic tear. 

I  think  that  economic  tear  will  end  on 
January  1.  1949.  when  a  Democratic  Congress 
takes  over,  and  I  pray  that  the  hangover  will 
not  be  too  sericxis. 

I  cite  the  Republican  promise  and  the  Re- 
publican performance  on  high  prices  only  as 
an  example  of  the  reasons  why  the  Republl- 
cana  will  have  to  run  on  their  record  thto 
year  no  matter  whom  they  nominate  In  an 
effort  to  dress  up  UardloKtom  with  a  new  look. 

The  early  days  of  the  Republican  Congreae 
were  glarUms  ones  for  them.  They  were 
long,  lazy,  Unguld  days  while  the  new  law- 
makers beaked  comfortably  in  their  own 
esteem. 

Those  were  the  dsys  of  glorious  \mity  for 
the  Republicans! 

But  look  at  them  now: 

There  are  Taft  Republicans.  Dewey  Repub- 
licans. Stassen  Republicans.  Vandenberg 
Republicans,  Warren  Republicans.  Bricker 
Republicans.  Joe  Martin  Republicans.  Mac- 
Arthur  Republicans,  high-tariff  R4»pubUcans, 
isolationist  Republicans,  antldraft  Republi- 
cans, probonus  Republicans.  John  L  Lewto 
Republicans,  Colonel  McCormlck  Republi- 
cans. Governor  Green  Republicans,  butter 
Republicans,  oleomargarine  Republicans  and 
Senators  Moasa.  Ancxw,  snd  Toerr  who  often 
look  In  Republican  surroundings  aa  If  they 
had  made  a  mistake  In  the  address  and 
showed  up  at  the  wrong  party. 

But  there  to  one  thing  which  binds  thto 
odd  asaamktatotafltttaer.  That  is  the  rec- 
ord of  the  BcpMbnean-controUed  Eightieth 
Congress. 

And.  marching  steadfastly  to  the  rear  be- 
hind a  banner  with  this  strange  device.  "Heil 
Bent  for  Backwards."  the  Republicans  hava 
rolled  up  quite  a  record  on  domestic  Isauei:. 

Par  example:  Labor. 

The  Republicana  promised  to  solve  the 
problem     of     labor-management     relationii. 
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After  great  labor  they  came  up  with  a  Rube 
Goldberglan  piece  of  legislation  known  as 
the  Taft-Hartley  Act. 

This,  they  solemnly  assured  the  Nation, 
would  end  industrial  disputes  for  all  time. 
No  more  Industrial  disputes,  no  more  work 
stoppages. 

And  furthermore,  they  sdded.  union  mem- 
bers didn't  know  what  was  good  for  them. 

Once  they  really  got  used  to  the  law.  the 
Republicans  said,  unions  would  love  It  as 
much  as  the  National  Association  of  Manu- 
facturers. 

The  Republicans  launched  a  terrific  sales 
campaign  to  sell  the  Taft-Hartley  Act.  They 
did  everything  but  go  on  the  radio  with  the 
slogan  THMFIjR — Taft-Hartley  means  finer 
labor  relations. 

Yet  in  the  only  labor  dispute  in  which  It 
appeared  that  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  was  go- 
ing to  have  some  effect  the  Republicans 
sought  to  finesse  their  own  law.  I  refer,  of 
courso,  to  the  strange  case  of  Joe  Martin, 
John  L.  Lewis  and  the  13  minutes  that  shook 
the  world. 

Mr.  Lewis,  it  seems,  to  a  Republican  and 
the  Taft-Hartley  Act  wasn't  meant  to  apply 
to  him. 

The  plain  fact  Is  that  the  Taft-Hartley  Act 
has  not  done  what  it  was  supposed  to  do. 
It  has  increased  the  number  of  labor  disputes 
that  are  coming  before  the  NLRB.  it  is  in- 
creasing government  red  tape,  and  it  to  more 
expensive  than  the  old  system. 

Let's  look  at  another  Republican  promise. 

They  were  going  to  save  money. 

They  assailed  the  President's  budget  vig- 
orously. 

It  was  too  big.  the  Republicans  said,  and 
they  were  Just  the  fellows  to  whittle  it  down 
to  size. 

The  result.  The  Republicans  wound  up  by 
appropriating  more  money  than  the  Presi- 
dent had  asked  for  in  hto  b  idget. 

The  Republicans  are  still  making  those 
same  old  promises  about  the  Presidents 
budget  for  the  current  fiscal  year. 

But  once  again  the  performance  to  not 
there. 

Why?  Well,  here  are  the  cold,  hard  facts 
about  the  President's  budget: 

The  President's  budget  was  so  carefully 
prepared  that  in  order  to  reduce  it  the  Re- 
publican Congress  must  do  one  of  these 
things:  Weaken  our  national  defense:  re- 
duce our  foreign-aid  program  to  ineffective- 
ness; break  the  promises  we  have  made  to 
assist  able-bodied  veterans  to  civilian  read- 
justment and  to  care  for  those  who  were  dU- 
abled  in  the  service  of  their  country;  welsh 
on  the  interest  on  our  national  debt  or  fall  to 
pay  legally  owed  tax  refunds;  turn  backward 
the  program  to  raise  our  level  of  health,  edu- 
cation, and  housing;  fail  to  reduce  our  na- 
tional debt;  reduce  established  Federal  pro- 
grams in  the  field  of  business,  labor,  and  the 
development  of  natural  resources  to  a  dan- 
gerous level. 

Do  we  want  to  do  those  things?  We  do 
not. 

With  the  peculiar  cart-before-the-horse 
economic  philosophy  which  Republicans  fol- 
low, they  decided  that  if  they  could  not  re- 
duce the  budget,  they  would  reduce  Govern- 
ment revenue  anyhow. 

So  they  passed  a  •5.000.000.000  tax  cut  at  a 
time  when  they  were  increasing  appropria- 
tions for  defense  and  voting  the  European 
recovery  program. 

The  President  made  the  sound  business 
proposal  that  we  reduce  our  national  debt 
now  Instead  of  giving  lavtob  tax  cuts  to  upper 
bracket    taxpayers. 

But  it  turned  out  that  Republican  cam- 
paign contributors  preferred  the  tax  cuts. 
They  got  them,  thus  adding  to  the  danger 
of  Inflation. 

Now  let  us  look  at  some  more  proUlems  and 
see  how  the  Republicsns  have  measured  up 
to  them.  Housing,  for  one.  We  need  decent 
homes  for  our  veterans.      The  Republicans 


passed  a  housing  bill  In  the  Senate  to  give 
the  homeless  millions  lip  service  in  thto  elec- 
tion year.  Then,  while  Senator  Tatt,  one  of 
the  authors  of  the  bill  was  fighting  for  hto 
political  life  before  an  ungrateful  electorate, 
another  Republican  sought  to  slide  through 
a  housing  bill  Joker  that  would  have  doomed 
the  Taf t-Ellender-Wagner  housing  bill  In  the 
House. 

And  if  the  words  of  Republican  leaders  In 
the  House  mean  anything,  that  bill  will  never 
pass  the  House  . 

Net  Republican  performance  on  housing — 
rero. 

Health  program.  The  war  revealed  a 
shocking  health  situation  in  this  Nation, 
with  hundrecto  of  thousands  of  young  men 
unable  to  serve  their  Nation  In  time  of  peril 
because  of  ill  health. 

The  score  on  thto  problem.  Talk  and 
promises.     Performance — zero. 

Aid  to  small  business.  Day  after  day  big 
businesses  continue  to  swallow  up  their 
smaller  competitors. 

Republicans  pay  lip  service  to  the  Demo- 
cratic Party's  belief  that  small  business  is 
the  backbone  of  our  free  enterprise  econ- 
omy. What  is  the  performsnce?  The  Re- 
publicans cut  out  all  appropriations  for  the 
Office  of  Small  Business  in  the  Department  of 
Commerce.  They  have  failed  to  pass  leg- 
islation designed  to  plug  loopholes  in  present 
antlmonopoly  legislation.  Meantime,  big 
biulness  gets  bigger  and  small  business  gets 
smaller.  And  I  cannot  believe  that  the  Re- 
publicans are  really  concerned. 

But  it  should  concern  all  of  us  In  New 
England  where  small  business  to  of  para- 
mount importance. 

On  dozens  of  other  Issues  the  Republican 
Congress  is  virtually  on  a  sit-down  strike. 
Admission  of  displaced  persons  seems  to  me 
to  call  for  the  most  urgent  action.  But  the 
Republicans  are  In  no  hurry. 

And  so  it  goes — inaction  and  reaction  In 
the  Congress,  with  the  Nation's  welfare  side- 
tracked while  Republican  leaders  Jockey  for 
position  in  the  Presidential  race. 

It  Is  not  a  pretty  story. 

For  when  a  political  party  to  given  control 
of  the  Congress  or  of  the  admlntotration  that 
party  is  given  a  trtist. 

Now  in  business  life,  if  a  trustee  of  an  es- 
tate acts  unwisely  or  dishonestly,  there  can 
still  be  some  recovery  made  of  the  assets  of 
the  estate.  But  when  a  trustee  entrusted 
with  the  country's  welfare  acts  unwisely  on 
such  Issues  as  atomic  energy,  military  de- 
fense, or  the  inflationary  spiral,  the  story  to 
not  the  same. 

If  our  economy  to  pushed  over  a  cliff  or 
If  we  fumble  the  peace,  there  could  well  be 
no  recovery. 

The  trtist  which  a  political  party  holds 
when  its  members  are  in  power  does  not 
stop  at  the  top. 

We  can  all  be  proud  of  the  way  our  Presi- 
dent has  rteen  above  politics  to  serve  the 
common  welfare  of  all  of  tis. 

We  can  be  proud  of  the  way  he  Is  fulfilling 
the  highest  trust  that  America  places  in  an 
Individual. 

We  can  be  proud  of  how  his  actions  con- 
trast with  the  sordid  partisanship  of  the 
Republican  majority  In  the  Congress  on 
domestic  Issues. 

But  the  trust  does  not  end  with  the 
President. 

Hto  responsibility  to  shared  by  every  Demo- 
crat, all  the  way  down  to  the  precinct. 

As  party  leaders  you  share  that  trust. 

In  one  sense  the  precinct  worker  to  the  key 
figure  in  elections. 

One  vote  lost  in  a  precinct  can  lose  a  con- 
gressional dtotrlct.  One  vote  lost  In  Con- 
gress can  be  the  deciding  margin  on  a  criti- 
cal piece  of  legislation. 

The  national  leadership  of  the  party  to 
dependent  upon  local  leadership. 

And  that  to  the  responsibility  of  every 
Democrat. 


The  1948  elections  were  a  minority  election. 

More  than  90  percent  of  the  electorate  went 
to  the  polls  in  the  recent  election  In  Italy. 

In  our  1944  congressional  elections,  leas 
than  40  percent  of  the  electorate  went  to 
the  polls. 

The  Republlcaxu  won  control  of  the  Con 
gress  in  1948  but  the  total  Republican  vot« 
was  only  two-ninths  of  the  electorate. 

That  to  minority  rule. 

Let's  have  majority  rule  this  election. 

The  Issues  are  too  big  to  let  a  minority 
decide  them. 

It  is  fortunate  that  we  have  a  bipartisan 
foreign  policy. 

But  that  policy  cannot  survive  unless  it  to 
based  on  the  solid  rock  of  a  sound  American 
economy. 

We  must  end  the  present  failure  to  meet 
the  problem  of  inflation. 

High  prices  will  institute  a  chain  reaction 
In  our  economy  unless  we  act  to  stop  the 
inflationary  spiral. 

If  our  t-conomy  crashes  from  its  present 
record  level  it  will  pull  down  with  It  the 
hopes  of  all  the  free  nations  of  the  world. 

And  I  fear  that  out  of  the  wreckage  will 
not  artoe  the  democratic  government  and 
the  free-enterprise  economy  that  we  enjoy 
today. 

I  believe  that  the  vote  in  November  will 
decide  whether  we  obtain  national  economic 
security  or  revert  to  the  boom  and  bust 
economy  of  republlcantom. 

I  believe  the  November  vote  will  decide 
In  favor  of  continued  prosperity,  continued 
progress  toward  peace  by  a  victory  few  Harry 
S.  Truman  and  the  Democratic  Party. 

I  say  that  because  I  believe  In  President 
Truman  and  because  I  share  hto  deep-seated 
faith  in  you,  the  people  of  the  United  States. 


Centennial  Celebration  of  the  Woman's 
MoYement 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDWIN  C.  JOHNSON 

OF  COLOXAOO 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  May  12  (leQislative  day  of 
Monday.  May  10).  1948 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  Mr. 
President,  recently  iii  the  Denver  Post 
there  was  published  a  guest  editorial  by 
Eudochia  Bell  Smith,  director  of  the 
Federal  land  ofiQce  in  E>enver,  and  former 
Colorado  State  senator,  on  the  centen- 
nial celebration  to  be  held  this  summer 
commemorating  the  beginning  of  the 
woman's  movement,  which  has  led  to  the 
enfranchisement  of  women  in  the 
United  States.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  insert  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record 
this  spendid  editorial. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

WOMAN'S  MOVrMKin-  BEGAN  CENTtniT  AGO— 
COLORAOANS  TO  CELEBKATK  CZNTZNNUU,  WrTH 
PBIOE 

(By  Eudochia  Bell  Smith,  former  Colorado 
State  senator > 

"We  women  won  what  we  want!"  Is  the  cen- 
tennial cry  of  the  woman's  movement  in 
America,  which  will  be  heard  with  crescendo 
salutations  as  mid-July  approaches. 

One  hundred  years  ago,  while  attending 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  Friends  Society 
of  New  York,  four  women  held  a  conference 
at  Seneca  Falto  as  the  first  woman's  righft 
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Later,    these    same    eroMden 
westward,  and  helped  open 
•iwairs  baekward  In  women's 
to  round  out  their  original  res- 
That  resolution  read :  "That  woman 
s  equal,   was   Intended   to   t3«  ao   by 
and  the  highest  good  of  the  race 
that   she   be   recognized    as   such 
that  women  ought  to  be  enllght- 
regard  to  the  laws  under  which  they 
•    *    that  It  is  the  duty  of  the  women 
country  to  secure  to  themselTSS  their 
right  to  the  elective  franchise." 
we  Inherited  the  nucleus  of  the  wom- 
movement  which  resulted  years 
the    adoption    of    the    nineteenth 
t.    The  four  women  who  led  were 
Mott.    Martha    WrtKht.    Elizabeth 
Sfantoo  and  Mary  Ann  McCllntock.  who 
the  editor  of  the  Seneca  Falls 
ttMt  he  printed  the  call  free  July  18 
1848. 

In  Washington,  there  is  a  marble 

dedicated  to  the  Woman  Movement  of 

It  is  the  first  monument  of  wom- 
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words   of   the  sculptor.    Adelaide 

"This  monument  is  an   Immortal 

>t  the  mightiest  thing  in  the  evolution 


Prcsi  nted  to  the  women  of  America  by  the 
Nation  kl  Women's  Party.  It  was  accepted  by 
BotaXt  r  Gillette  in  the  name  of  women  of  the 
Iwtlon  and  unveiled  in  the  capitol  rotunda 
oa  the  birthday  of  Susan  B.  Anthony.  Feb- 
mary  ::l.  li»l. 

Alrct  dy  this  year,  there  has  been  one  con« 
ventloii  marking  the  woman's  centennial, 
th.-.t  o:  the  women's  bureau  conference,  par- 
tlclpat  >d  in  by  representatives  from  26  States 
of  the  Ignited  States  and  Puerto  Rico,  repre- 
sentlni  more  than  1S0  different  women's  or- 
ganlza  Ions. 
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ipcaker  was  one  of  the  outstanding  ex- 

of  woman's  rights  In  the  world  to- 

C.  Mildred  Thompson,  dean  of  Vaasar 

educator,   writer,    lecturer  *and   the 

ntanber  of  the  United  States  delegation 

Conference  of  Allied  Ministers  of  Kdu- 

In  London  In  1944. 

Bght  for  suffrage  In  Colorado  came  21 

after  the  Seneca  Falla  meeting,  with  the 

here  of  Kltsabeth  Stanton  and  Susan 

Under  leadership  of  the  wife  ot 

Territorial  OoTcmor.  Edward  M.  McCook. 

Colorado  Suffrage  Association  was  formed. 

general  assembly  of  1879  voted  suf- 

down. 

headed  by  Judge  Amos  Steck, 

entered  a  favorable  report  suongly 

the  move,  pointing  out  "by  putting 

on  an  equality  with  men  before  ths 

stimulating  them  to  inquire  Into  every- 

of  life,  they  will  gradually  but 

remove    the    prejudice    now   existing 

the   employment    as    clerks,    book- 

salsswomen  and  In  all  ths  lighter 

labor  now  exclusively  performed 

That   enfranchisement   will 

women  to  the  lower  general  level  of 

of  men.  we  see  no  reason  whatever 


•OBmittee 


a£  airs 


£er: 


llltuuate    what    Judge    Steck    meant. 

had  a  population  of  7.000  in  1871,  and 

women  were  engaged  In  business  and 

in  the  profsealnns  outside  of  teacho 

was  woman's  directory:  15  dreas- 

3    hotelkeepers.    4    boarding-house 

art-school  proprietor,  laundry  owner. 

store  owner,  and  2  owners  of  halr- 

cstabllahmenta;  In  Colorado,  women 

I^BBtted  to  15  dasalflcattons  in  which 

be  properly  employed.    Teaching 

t. 

Ulda    Comelia    Avery,    first    wommn 

arrl'ved  In  Denver  in  1874.  with  degrees 

fhltodalphla    Woman's    College.    New 

Ponale  Medical  OoUege  and  9  year* 


e(  uld 


first 


service  as  professor  of  physiology  and  hygiene 
at  Vaasar  College.  Because  she  found  she 
cculd  not  practice  medicine  in  Colorado,  she 
threw  herself  In  the  struggle  to  obtain  rights, 
and  as  president  of  the  Territorial  Woman's 
Suffrage  Society,  enlisted  the  aid  of  such 
notables  Ss  Willard  Teller  of  Central  City. 

In  1881,  Dr.  Avery  got  a  bill  through  au- 
thorizing the  registration  of  women  practi- 
tioners. Thus  after  7  years  fighting.  Dr.  Avery 
was  admitted  to  practice,  and  grudgingly 
extended  membership  in  the  Arapahoe 
County  Medical  Society.  State  Medical  So- 
ciety kept  up  the  bars  until  Dr.  Madeline  Mar- 
quette Baker  was  graduated  from  Gross  Med- 
ical In  Denver  and  thus  admitted  to  member- 
ship in  the  State  association. 

Women  of  Colorado  won  their  a4-year  fight 
f(ir  equal  righu  in  the  election  of  1893  with 
a  majority  of  0.337  votes.  Three  years  ago 
Colorado  in  perhaps  her  hardest  fought  bat- 
tle, put  through  the  amendment  to  remove 
the  last  fetter  on  her  sex.  Now  all  courts 
Including  the  Federal,  call  them  on  all  ven- 
ires; Jury  service  for  women.  Tes.  Colorado 
will  proudly  taka  her  place  in  the  centennial 
celebration  of  woman's  movement. 


The  DupUced-PertMit  ProUca 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  HERBERT  R.  O'CONOR 

or  MASTLAMS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  "niE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  May  12  ^legislative  day  of 
Monday.  May  10),  1948 

Mr.  OCONOR.  Mr.  President,  so 
much  misinformation  and  conjecture 
have  been  spread  by  those  who.  for  one 
reason  or  another,  are  averse  to  action 
by  this  country  to  receive  dlaplAoed  per- 
sons from  Europe.  It  would  aeon  most 
desirable  to  get  for  our  people  actual 
facts  about  these  unfortunate  pcnons, 
presented  objectively  by  someone  who 
has  been  on  the  ground  and  had  an 
opportunity  to  see  and  Judge  the  types 
of  p>ersons  who  are  asking  for  admission 
to  this  country.  In  an  article  In  the 
Saturday  Evening  Post  by  Martin  Som- 
mers,  foreign  editor  of  the  Post,  an  un- 
biased and  authoritative  picture  Is  given 
of  the  types  of  persons  in  displaced-per* 
sons  camps  visited.  Mr.  Sommers  went 
as  a  mtmhtr  of  a  group  of  editors  and 
publishers  and.  we  must  presume,  had  a 
real  opportunity  to  see  and  observe  all 
angles  of  this  displaced -persons  prob- 
lem. 

The  conclusion  reached  by  Mr.  Som- 
mers. presented  convincingly  in  his  arti- 
cle. Is  that  the  DP's  would  pay  America 
a  dividend,  besides  reflecting  once  again 
to  the  world  America's  willingness  to  help 
unfortimates  no  matter  where  dtatster 
strikes  throughout  the  world. 

Because,  like  Mr.  fiommers.  I  am  con- 
vinced that  the  Congrm  should  take 
action  on  this  Important  matter  during 
the  present  session.  I  am  calling  Mr. 
Sommers'  article  to  the  attention  of  my 
collea4nies  and  I  have  selected  a  large 
portion  of  the  article  as  deserving  of  the 
attention  not  only  of  Members  of  Con- 
gress but  our  citizenry  generally,  and  I 


ask  that  It  be  printed  In  the  Appendl:c 
of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  matter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rxcord, 
as  follows: 

NxTuuacaa.  Oexmamt.— A  few  miles  out- 
side of  this  jewel  city  where  narlsm  finally 
was  buried  beneath  the  most  forbidding  heap 
of  bones  and  rubble  In  Germany  you  find 
Camp  Valka.  And  Camp  Valka  will  give  you 
something  cf  a  shock.  For  Hitler,  the  greit 
spoiler,  spoiled  the  meaning  of  the  word 
•camp"  to  an  extent,  too— over  here,  when 
a  camp  is  mentioned  yotn-  subconsdotis  mind 
makes  you  think  of  Dachau  and  Buchenvrald 
and  the  others.  So  when  you  find  that  Valka 
is  a  ple<uant  place,  where  old  men  and  woDk- 
en — not  only  children — smile,  where  eyes  aie 
bright  and  friendly,  where  hope  still  IlveS} 
you're  astonished. 

Tour  astonishment  grows  with  everythlrg 
you  see  at  Valka.  Nothing  you  have  resd 
about  displaced  persons  would  lead  you  io 
expect  what  you  find  here.  There  is  a  homu- 
made  fountain  at  the  entrance  to  the  camp. 
The  neatly  raked  dirt  walks  are  bordered  by 
chips  of  bright  stone,  with  a  few  plants.  TltS 
bleak  barracks — this  was  once  a  German 
troop  kaseme — have  been  converted  In.o 
apartments  which,  though  crowded,  mana{;e 
to  be  attractive  Inside  because  of  the  re- 
eotircefulness  of  the  occupants. 

You  find  fiowers  on  the  window  sills. 
There  are  hand-stitched  curtains  in  the  wlJi- 
dow3,  and  the  carefully  made  beds  have  a 
few  embroidered  pillows  scattered  on  them. 
The  few  pots  and  pans  hanging  over  tlie 
stove  In  the  kitchen-living  room— 10  by  12  — 
are  burnished.  Seven  people  in  three  smUl 
rooms  Is  about  par  for  an  apartment,  bat 
this  morning  oi^ly  grandma  Is  at  home  doijig 
the  housework.  Father  is  at  work  In  tlie 
camp's  carpenter  shop,  mother  is  doing  her 
share  of  the  work  in  the  community  luv:ndry 
before  going  to  the  commissary  to  line  up 
for  ratious.  the  eldest  son  is  salvaging  metal 
for  camp  construction  from  a  nearby  dump, 
and  the  other  children  are  at  school. 

School?  Tea;  we  find  there  is  a  school  for 
all  children  up  to  the  eighth  grade,  with 
tutors  having  university  degrees  available  lor 
advanced  studenu  as  well  as  heads  of  faia- 
illes  reaching  out  for  adult  education.  A 
former  Riga  headmaster  Is  principal  of  the 
elementary  school.  He  is  toothless,  his  hiOr 
is  thin,  his  lean  frame  is  bent  with  age  a:Ml 
ancient  wrongs,  and  his  voice  quavers.  But 
he  has  not  lost  the  quiet  smile  and  gentle, 
clvUized  air  that  Is  the  Uade-mark  of  the 
intellectual  the  wo'ld  over. 

Valka  also  has  a  clinic,  a  library,  a  ai4M 
repair  ahop  a  hothouse  with  potted  flowers, 
a  tiny  forge,  and  a  sort  of  city  hall.  Eut 
Valka  prides  itself  most  on  its  churches — a 
chapel  of  rare  charm,  built  stick  by  stick  by 
the  menfolk,  for  the  Greek  Orthodox  Cath- 
olics, and  stlU  another  place  of  free  worslilp 
for  the  Lutherans,  who  are  in  the  minority 
here.  The  work  that  has  gone  Into  the  ca-v- 
Ing  of  the  altars,  the  painting  of  the  murals, 
and  the  embroidering  of  the  Immacul-ite 
altar  cloths  attesU  that,  homeless  and  desti- 
tute of  material  things  as  they  are.  the  peo- 
ple of  Valka  are  rich  In  spiritual  asscu. 

These  people  of  Valka  are  Baits — around 
2.000  from  Latv.a  and  1.200  more  from  Liih- 
xiania  and  Estonia.  The  majority  of  th^m 
are  what  would  constitute  a  croes  section  of 
the  middle  class  in  our  own  country — in  their 
BalUc  hnmelsnda  they  were  doctors  snd 
t.'achers.  Insurance  salesmen  and  small-busi- 
ness men,  artisans  and  farmers,  nurses  snd 
engineers.  They  are  nialnUined  here  at  a 
cost  of  813  a  month  each  as  the  wards  of  the 
United  States  Army  and  the  International 
BifugM  Organlaattoa.  which  is  taking  ever 
the  trusteeship. 

When  RussU  swallowed  their  little  coun- 
tries as  effortlessly  as  any  whale  ersr  sw.l- 
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lowed  a  school  of  herring,  these  Baits  de- 
cided they  could  not  endure  political  and 
spiritual  enslavement,  so  they  took  off  for 
destinations  unknown.  Because  of  this, 
they  hate  communism  as  fervently  as  they 
cherish  the  ideal  of  liberty,  an  ideal  for  which 
they  all  risked  their  lives  when  they  walked 
or  hitchhiked  their  «-ay  here  with  nothing 
more  than  they  could  carry  on  their  backs 
or  in  their  hands. 

When  you  talk  to  these  people  about  com- 
munism, what  you  hear  would  make  a  dis- 
cussion of  the  same  subject  at  the  union 
league  sound  very  insipid  indeed  by  com- 
parison. Lt.  Col.  Jerry  M.  Sage,  of  Spokane, 
who  has  worked  for  3  years  with  the 
DPS  after  making  a  splendid  shooting-war 
record  in  the  Army,  put  it  this  way.  "If  I 
were  asked  to  point  out  the  community 
which  I  considered  the  least  susceptible  to 
nazlsm,  fascism,  and  communism.  I  would 
not  take  you  to  the  Isolated  100  percent 
American  small  town  in  the  Middle  West, 
but  to  a  DP  center  in  our  zone  in  Germany." 

It  is  true  that  Valka  is  an  exceptionally 
efflclent  example  of  a  DP  camp,  but  our 
visiting  group  of  editors  and  publishers  in- 
spected a  number  of  others.  In  one  we 
looked  over  the  camp  police  station's  blotter, 
and  made  other  attempts  to  fhid  concrete 
evidence  of  reports  we  had  heard — that  Ger- 
mans natiyally  magnify  and  circulate  these 
widely — aoout  the  lawlessness  of  DP's.  par- 
ticularly in  some  of  the  Polish  camps.  On 
the  police  blotters  we  found  reports  of  this 
one  and  that  one  t>elng  AWOL  for  a  few  days, 
reports  of  a  few  fights,  and  some  charges  of 
petty  thefts. 

It  is  true  that  some  displaced  persons 
are  active  in  the  black  market  and  that  in 
one  camp  the  bld-and -asked  prices  for  the 
black  market  are  set  dally,  in  a  sort  of  stock- 
exchange  operation.  But  when  you  con- 
sider the  desperate  destitution  of  many  of 
the^e  people  and  the  succession  of  spiritual 
earthquakes  they  have  endured  for  years  on 
end,  you  are  surprised  to  discover  that  there 
is  not  a  great  deal  more  lawlessness.  You 
reflect  on  the  crime  that  environment  has 
brewed  in  some  of  our  big  city  slums  at 
home.  Over-all.  few  American  Industrial 
towns  can  point  to  a  Ijetter  record  for  law 
and  order  than  the  displaced  person  camps 
In  Germany.  And  the  people  in  the  worst 
of  our  homeside  slums  are  warmer  in  winter, 
and  better  fed.  and  better  clothed  than  the 
DP's  of  Germany  and  Austria. 

You  cannot  escape  the  conclusion  that  to 
an  extraordinary  degree  the  character  and 
general  make-up  of  the  displaced  persons  In 
the  American  and  British  zones  in  Germany 
and  Austria  have  been  distorted  and  misrep- 
resented. In  America  I  heard  everywhere 
that  "the  trouble  with  them  Is  they  Just 
won't  work."  they've  lost  the  habit  of  work, 
and  they  prefer  to  sit  around  aimlessly  until 
we — or  somebody— do  something  for  them. 
This  may  be  true  in  some  places,  but  in  the 
campc  we  were  able  to  Inspect  nothing 
cculd  be  further  from  the  truth.  To  an  ex- 
tent that  amazes  the  visitor,  these  people 
have  learned  how  to  improvise  with  what 
they  have — the  art  of  making  something  out 
of  nothing.  The  fact  Is.  about  all  they  have 
Is  their  win  to  work,  and  most  of  them  prop- 
erly evaluate  that  asset — they  want  to  show 
the  world  Just  how  hard  they  can  work,  be- 
cause that  is  the  only  way  they  have  of 
winning  their  way  to  a  normal  life  some- 
where. 

The  majority  of  the  refugees  in  the  camps 
today  represent  the  "hard  core" — displaced 
persons  who  cannot  or  will  not  go  back  to 
their  homes — but  hundreds  of  thousands 
have  been  repatriated.  Those  In  American 
Bone  camps  Include  112.697  Jews.  109,522 
Poles.  79.943  BalU,  around  5.000  Yugoslavs, 
some  2.400  Russian  exiles,  and  others. 

The  great  majority  want  to  emigrate  to 
the  United  States.  Canada.  Australia,  or  Latin 


America.  But  this  is  not  true  of  moet  of  the 
Jews,  who  are  largely  strongly  Zionist,  aeal- 
ously  bent  on  getting  to  Palestine,  which  they 
consider  their  homeland. 

Army  officers  who  handle  the  displaced 
persons  under  Brig.  Gen.  Thomas  L.  Harrold. 
Chief  of  the  Civil  Affairs  Division.  European 
Command,  have  almost  unanimously  reached 
the  same  conclusion  on  a  solution  for  the 
problem.  Their  argument  is  convincing. 
While  we  have  been  doing  nothing  whatever 
about  displaced  persons  except  to  keep  them 
in  a  sort  of  outdoor  almshouse,  other  coun- 
tries have  been  busy  with  a  more  practical 
program.  They  have  taken  their  pick— 
they've  told  the  authorities  what  their  re- 
quirements are  and  what  age  groups  are  de- 
sirable. They  have  accepted  displaced  per- 
sons carefully  screened  to  fit  these  specifica- 
tions. Great  Britain  has  taken  25.000  work- 
ers. Including  many  miners.  France  and  Bel- 
glum  have  taken  miners,  too.  Norway  and 
Australia  invited  some  with  special  skills,  as 
well  as  farmers.  Holland  got  in  an  early  bid 
for  specialists  and  took  8.000  artisans  and 
nurses.  A  good  many  of  our  Army  officers, 
having  been  with  the  problem  of  the  DP's  a 
long  time,  take  a  practical  view  of  It.  They 
say  that  if  we  don't  act,  if  things  continue 
In  the  present  course,  it  is  obvious  that  all 
the  useful  and  skilled  people  In  these  camps 
will  be  taken  elsewhere,  and  we  shall  get  what 
Is  left.  or.  to  put  it  bluntly,  the  least  desir- 
able of  the  DP  population.  If  we  don't  act 
this  spring,  their  view  is  that  a  development 
Is  a  certainty.  The  best  informed  of  these 
officers  are  also  convinced  that  other  coun- 
tries have  made  a  mistake  in  accepting  only 
single  workers.  The  families,  the  men  and 
women  with  growing  children,  would  give 
us  the  most  desirable  kind  of  new  Ameri- 
cans, they  Insist.  They  point  out  that  tradi- 
tionally those  who  brought  their  young  with 
them  to  the  land  of  promise  made  the  great- 
est contribution  to  our  country. 

Nobody  who  has  seen  these  people  can 
doubt  that  we  could  us*  some  of  them. 
Many  Impress  you  as  the  kind  of  people  who 
emigrated  from  Europe  to  our  shores  t>ecau8e 
of  religious  persecution,  the  people  who  made 
our  country  what  It  is  today.  An  Investment 
in  displaced  persons  as  American  citizens  of 
the  future  would  pay  us  dividends;  those 
with  families  of  bright  young  children  par- 
ticularly would  be  suited  to  life  in  the  United 
Stales.  There  are  others.  For  example,  al- 
though Holland  took  some  nurses,  there  are 
still  trained  nurses  in  the  camps,  and  Amer- 
ican hospitals  are  in  desperate  need  of  nurses, 
and  trainees  in  the  field. 

At  Valka  I  talked  to  one  bright  young 
woman  in  her  twenties,  a  doctor  of  phihjs- 
ophy  from  the  Lithuanian  university  at 
Vilnius  and  profflclent  in  English.  The  next 
week  she  was  scheduled  to  leave  for  Canada 
to  become  a  domestic  servant  in  a  house- 
hold there. 

We  could  set  up  a  scale  of  standards,  and 
screen  applicants  for  immigration  in  a  wise 
and  humane  fashion.  That  is  what  the 
Army  recommends,  unofficially — the  Army's 
Job  is  to  do,  not  to  tell  the  Government  what 
to  do.  of  course.  But  the  Army  does  regard 
the  problem  as  extremely  acute.  One  reason 
Is  the  hatred  of  the  German  population  to- 
ward the  Flucbtlings.  a  smoldering  fire  which 
could  flame  into  violence  at  any  time,  and 
result  in  riots.  There  could  be  shooting  in 
which  American  soldiers  would  be  killed. 

Whether  we  act  to  do  ourselves  a  service 
by  bringing  worth-while  displaced  persons  to 
the  United  States  or  sit  back  and  finally  sad- 
dle ourselves  with  a  great  horde  of  unemploy- 
ables  is  up  to  Congress.  There  are  obvious 
humanitarian  reasons,  in  the  American  tra- 
dition, for  acting  now  in  behalf  of  these  suf- 
fering people,  before  hope  dies  within  them. 
But  putting  all  humanitarian  consideration 
to  one  side,  enlightened  self-interest  ought 
to  prevail  on  Congress  to  act. 


Freedom  Rally  Address  by  Hon.  Stj\t» 
Bridf  es,  of  New  Hampshire 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  STYLES  BRIDGES 

or  NEW  HAMPSHiaX 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  8TAT1W 

Monday.  May  10,  1948 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  Mr.  President,  almost 
a  month  ago  today  I  had  the  honor  to 
address  the  freedom  rally  at  the  Invita- 
tion of  the  Coordinating  Committee  of 
American-Polish  Associations.  I  re- 
que.st  unanimous  consent  to  in.sert  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Congressional  Record 
my  address  at  this  freedom  rally.  April 
11.  1948.  New  York  City. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Just  about  3  years  ago,  in  the  spring  of 
1945.  I  had  the  honor  to  be  the  guest  of 
this  same  Coordinating  Committee  of 
American-Polish  Associations  which  is  again 
the  moving  spirit  of  this  freedom  rally.  It 
was  Just  2  months  after  the  signing  of  the 
Yalta  agreement  and  1  month  before  the 
San  Francisco  Conference.  We  were  then 
energetically  engaged  in  warning  the  makers 
of  American  foreign  policy  that  Yalta  held 
the  seeds  of  a  great  tragedy  for  the  world. 
Our  warnings  were  not  heeded. 

The  world  has  already  paid  a  heavy  price 
for  the  mistakes  of  some  of  our  leaders.  The 
cost  Is  still  rising.  Today,  In  spite  of  all 
the  blood  and  trcasiu-e  sacrificed  on  the 
world's  battlefields,  there  is  no  peace. 

It  is  almost  3  years  since  the  war  ended. 
Sometimes  peace  seems  farther  away  than 
it  did  at  the  darkest  moments  of  the  war. 
Much  of  Europe  is  still  in  a  state  of  devas- 
tation. Economic  life  has  not  recovered. 
Fighting  continues  to  rage  in  the  Holy  Land, 
China.  Greece,  and  India. 

From  the  border  nations  of  western  Eu- 
rope the  Communists  now  coutrol  much  of 
the  earth  eastward  to  our  own  Territory  of 
Alaska.  Whole  nations,  almost  whole  con- 
tinents, have  become  engulfed  by  a  Red  tide 
of  tyranny  which  holds  in  subjection  the 
greatest  number  of  people  ever  brought  under^'^ 
single  control  In  all  recorded  history.  Two 
fundamental  Ideas  of  life,  one  geared  to 
human  freedom  and  the  other  to  state 
despotism,  face  each  other  throughout  the 
world.  Everywhere  there  Is  dissension  and 
threats  of  hostility.  Everywhere  there  is 
fear  in  the  hearts  of  men. 

How  has  the  world  Ijeen  reduced  to  this 
tragic  state  of  affairs?  In  the  late  war  many 
nations  banded  together  to  crush  the  march 
of  tyranny  begun  by  Hitler  and  his  Nazi 
hordes.  What  was  the  spirit  which  lifted 
our  hearts  and  made  us  stout  enough  to  face 
that  titanic  struggle  without  flinching? 
We  know  It  was  the  spirit  embodied  in  the 
four  freedoms,  in  the  Atlantic  Charter, 
and  in  the  hope  that  when  the  smoke  of 
battle  cleared  nations  could  unite  in  a  world 
organization  capable  of  assuring  peace. 
Justice,  and  prosperity. 

Chief  among  the  sentimentc  which  In- 
spired us  was  freedom  of  worship,  freedom 
of  speech,  freedom  from  fear  and  want.  We 
sought  no  selfish  gains,  territorial  or  other, 
out  of  the  war.  We  rejected  the  Idea  of 
territorial  changes  without  the  freely  ex- 
pressed wishes  of  the  people  concerned.  We 
promised  to  respect  the  right  of  all  peoples 
to  freely  choose  their  own  form  of  govern- 
ment. Sovereign  rights  and  self-govern- 
ment were  to  be  restored  to  those  who  had 
been  forcibly  deprived  of  them.  We  agreed 
to  work  toward  free  access  to  trade  and  raw 
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matcrlaywhleb  la  Dee«MM7  to  world  pros- 
perity. ^7t  locked  toward  the  orsanlsatlon 
of  a  pcM  I  tn  wbleb  nations  would  abandon 
the  use  of  fores  and  wblcb  would  afford  to 
all  tbs  I  Mans  of  dwelling  In  safety  within 
tbelr  owi  i  boundarlss. 

It  was  :or  tbsas  goals  that  America  entered 
upon  thi  fttmntlc  program  ot  Isnd-lease 
without  vhlcb  the  war  might  not  have  been 
won.  It  was  In  mpport  of  these  goals  that 
Inalty  dedicated  bsr  manpower  and 
all  her  resources  to  th«  gage  of  battle. 
Russia  d^d  not  )oln  tn  many  of  these  hopes 
to  be  sure,  but  she  welcomed 
the  powerful  s  d  the  free  world  gave  her  on 
gr<  tunds. 
Then,  tn  the  early  dawn  of  victory  and 
when  th  !  guns  finally  fell  sUent  on  a  shat- 
tered world,  came  that  series  of  tragic  con- 
ferences  uid  events  which  turned  the  victory 
of  a  harl-won  war  Into  a  peace  filled  with 
disaster.  Th«  great  sacrlllces  on  the  battle- 
foq  the  Ideals  we  bad  proclaimed  were 
away  over  the  conference  tables  of 
Yalta,  and  Potsdam.  We  had  rs- 
jsctsd  t^  Oerman  surrender  until  It  could 
to  all  the  chief  allies  together.  Ws 
Ttctortous  march  of  Osnsral  Pat- 
Um's  an^  General  Bradley's  armlsa  to  psnaM 
army  to  be  the  first  to  snUr  Bsrlla 
and  Pra^. 

At  Tsl  ran.  sgalnst  th«  wtshss  of  our  Brltlab 
nsds  fstsl  concessions  to  tbs  Sovlst 
Isf ors  tbs  wsr  was  ovsr  ws  had  sacrl- 
t«4  of  our  aiiiM.  PoUuMi  ami  Tui<»isvu. 
DilOf  PoUDd  wss  nut 
•I  ttao  laM  PMMMlaeo  Oenfarsncs. 
of  her  brave  army 
tbroaghout  tbs  wsr  Ivsa 
aa  Firanalaoo  Omfsrenes  debstsd, 
•apitwad  la  leaders  of  the  gallant 
l^derfround  army  which  had  fought 
for  A  years  and  had  asslitsd  ths  JUd 
anny  la  ths  final  rout  of  tha  Maala.  Ws  saw 
war-mb  Mistad  mmx  ot  Potaad  Marakad  oC  to 
Sovlst  o  ncentraaion  aaapa. 

In  Tv  loslavla.  the  hero  and  warrior.  Oen. 
Dra)a  M  Ihallovtch.  was  slso  sacrificed  by  bis 
waatarn  allies  His  government  and  his 
paopls  '  rars  tximed  over  to  ths  Communist 
agent  Tito  who  Is  today  actively  conspiring 
freedom     and     peace    of     his 
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were  our  leaders  on  ths  war  aad 

were  they  to  promote  Soviet  good 

they  closed  their  eyes  to  the  rafw 

sfauUler  Baltic  Republics  of  Lithuania. 

uid  Istonla. 

we  not  only  confirmed  the  Tehran 
but  assigned  half  of  Europe  and  the 
heart    of    China — Manchuria — to 
mercies  of  a  govammant  which 
tenderness  and   mocks  at   mercy. 
Kurlles  Islands  were  consigned 
and  China  and  Koraa  ware  opened 
domination  and  ezploltatton. 
upxm  at  Yalta  and  written  Into  the 
at  San  Francisco  was  the  veto  power 
since  been  used  by  the  Soviets  to 
to  bring  peace  to  a  war-torn 
at  the  time  that  the  veto  power 
ifiake  the  Unltad  Nations  unable  to 
grea'   mtsston  to  organlae   peace, 
has  now  come  to  pass. 
In  hammering  out  the  peace  com- 
mlnor  enemy  nations,   we   sur- 
to  Moscow  total  dominion  over  Bul- 
tumanla.    and    Hungary.      America 
to   a   raparatlons   schema   for   Italy 
s  phoaa  off  economic  aid  to  thst  un- 
people as  fast  as  we  can  pump  it  In. 
a  focus  of  war  Infection  In  Trieste. 
Italy  exposed  to  the  depredstlons  of 
fifth  column  supported  by  ths 
of  her  agrasalva  neighbor,  tba 
At  this  very  moment  tba 
fifth    column    seeks    to    grlad 
reedom  under  the  heel  of  a  Togllattl 


with 


dictatorship. 


wa  agreed  to  a  system  of  rap- 
to  a  futtira  aeonomlc  life  for 
which  retards  Oerman  recovery  and 


the  recovery  of  all  of  western  Europe.  As  a 
raault.  tba  United  Stataa  Is  today  subsldtc- 
tag  tba  Germans  on  the  t>arest  living  stand- 
ard In  order  to  prevent  them  from  supporting 
themselves.  The  wbola  outlook  for  Euro- 
pean recovery  Is  being  sacrificed  to  this  non- 
sansleal  policy. 

It  seems  Incredible  thst  nations  which 
msde  such  sacrifices  to  crush  Nazi  tyranny 
oould  be  so  blind  as  to  permit  another  tyr- 
anny to  rise  out  of  the  ashes  of  Nasi  defeat. 
I  am  sure  It  was  not  planned  that  way 
You  and  I  know  that  the  American  people 
despise  oppreaslon.  We  know  thst  Ameri- 
cans historically  are  the  champions  of  free- 
dom and  Justice.  But  by  unwise  and  secret 
diplomacy,  we  have  fotind  our  high  ideals 
being  trsded  away. 

Looking  back  on  tbsss  davalopmenu  It  Is 
posslbls  to  saa  In  part  at  least  how  ws 
blundered  down  this  tragic  road.  We  allowed 
the  Soviet  Armies  to  taks  the  military  honors 
at  Berlin  and  Prague  for  perfectly  good  rea- 
sons. We  waatad  to  fooopuaa  tlia  aaasura 
at  Russian  saarMOM  aad  aaflvtag  la  ths 
wsr.  Ws  wantsd  to  conttaaa  the  solldsrity 
at  the  United  Nations  In  tba  ftalshlng  of  the 
war  and  In  building  ths  peace  Ws  entered 
tipoa  the  fataful  conferences  at  Tsbran  and 
Yalta  for  thsse  ends  and  In  a  slnaara  effort 
to  understand  Russlsn  fears  for  h*t  poit- 
war  security  Our  Issders  sought  bar  food 
will,  but  In  our  aafaraaaa  to  wis  bar  trtMt 
tiMf  paid  her  s  prlas  which  laft  almoat  to- 
tally bankrupt  the  Ideals  for  which  we  fnught 
tba  war.  Whan  ws  finally  rubbad  the  secrecy 
af  tbeaa  oeafsranaaa  from  onr  fm.  ths  bruui 
fa«t  eonfrofitad  m  that  wa  had  bribed  tha 
masters  of  tba  Bramlln  by  conceding  them 
chunks  of  territory  and  the  freedoms  of  la- 
mwent  populations. 

How  did  tha  Soviets  respond  to  ths  trust 
we  ptsced  In  her?  How  did  she  daal  with  ths 
concessions  we  msde? 

Bha  used  her  entry  Into  Berlin  and  Prague 
as  a  political  device  to  Imprees  the  smallar 
nations  with  her  power.  She  looked  upon 
war-torn  Europe  as  a  fertile  field  for  Com- 
munist expansion.  She  determined  to  make 
herself  strong  by  sapping  tha  strength  of 
Europe  and  enslaving  the  free  manhood  of 
tba  wast.  Shs  used  Tehran.  YalU.  and 
Potadam  not  alone  for  her  own  peace  and 
sacurlty.  but  to  dominate  her  smaller  and 
weaker  neighbors.  She  turned  trust  into  11- 
caaaa  and  con  cam  ton  Into  grab.  She  used 
every  postwar  problem  and  conference  to 
undermine  her  neighbors,  and  to  spread  con- 
fusion and  atrlfa  as  weapons  to  foros  totali- 
tarian coaaBvalam  on  tha  fraa  areas  of  tba 
world.  The  pattern  has  now  become  famlllsr. 
It  seeks  to  overthrow  every  free  nation  by 
Infiltration  of  Communist  fifth  columns,  by 
vlelotts  propsganda,  tarnxism.  domination, 
and  then  purges. 

We  must  recognise  commoalHB  for  what 
It  Is — a  vast  International  eoaapfcacy  with 
tentacles  tn  every  country  In  the  world,  our 
own  Included.  Whstever  It  msy  be  In  theory, 
It  Is  In  practice  a  great  engine  of  power,  op- 
erated by  desperata.  mthlaaa.  nnaerupulous 
men.  who  have  no  raapact  for  btmian  liber- 
ties or  for  human  life.  They  are  men  who 
will  not  hesitate  to  plunge  mankind  Into  an- 
other blood  bath  if  we  leave  them  any  chanca 
of  winning  world  dominion. 

The  grave  error  of  oxu  wartime  leaders 
was  their  surrender  of  principle  to  expe- 
diency. They  sometimes  laid  aside  tba 
principles  of  peace  they  proclaimed  when 
they  called  the  country  to  the  colors.  They 
failed  to  realise  that  the  weight  of  American 
tadUMriogy  and  production  was  In  Itaalf 
aeougb  to  tip  the  scal^  to  victory  wltboot 
further  offerings  to  Russia.  Also,  our  lead- 
ars  failed  to  trust  lu  Their  deals  were  la 
aacrat.  I  believe  thst  if  the  American  peo- 
ple had  been  taken  Into  confidence  by  thetr 
leaders,  140.000.000  people  In  eastern  Europe 


aad  millions  mors  In  northern  China  would 
never  have  been  delivered  into  florlet  en- 
slavement. 

On  May  33.  1M4.  when  It  became  apparent 
that  our  valorous  allies.  Poland  and  Tugo- 
alavla.  were  being  abandoned  to  a  totalltarlaa 
fate.  I  addressed  the  Senste  snd  said: 

"Certainly  the  American  people  have  not 
gone  into  this  struggle  for  the  purpose  of 
turning  over  Europe  to  the  control  of  any 
nation  or  group  of  nations,  much  less  to 
substitute  the  terrors  of  one  dlctstorshlp 
for  snother.  •  •  •  We  hsve  no  desire 
to  be  s  party  to  tbs  setabllshment  of  any 
postwar  organization  which  Is  to  be  domi- 
nated by  one,  two,  three,  or  four  nations  " 

Our  wartime  leaders  undoubtedly  meant 
well.  Yet  our  late  President  and  three  Secre- 
taries of  SUte— Hull.  StettlnluB,  snd 
Byrnes — failed  to  understand  that  the  Soviet 
Union  was  busy  not  only  waging  a  military 
war  against  Germany  but  also  a  diplomatic 
war  against  their  allies.  But  our  leaders  re- 
fiMad  to  bead  those  who  did  uiulerstand  thla 
crtKlal  key  to  the  courss  of  events. 

A  full  cycls  has  been  taking  place  from 
that  fateful  day  In  December  1030.  when 
Russia  moved  on  Finland  over  American 
protaat  to  the  preaant  moment  when  the  lm« 
manaely  stronger  weight  of  the  Soviets  la 
again  pressing  upon  Finland,  as  It  Is  svery- 
Vbare  etss  in  Europe. 

ilmerlcan  public  opinion  Is  at  laat  awaka 
to  tba  fatsfiil  commttaMata  to  Soviet  Russia 
aad  to  their  hsrah  ooaaaqtianoes  And  wa 
are  aotlng  charact#r1stlcally  to  ths  omlnotia 
turn  of  evsnts.  Let  om  glra  you  a  brief 
summary  of  ehanilog  public  opinion  as  I 
m9  It. 

During  ths  war  yaars  we  had  placed  our 
trust  In  ths  Bovlsts  as  sn  ally.  Ws  opened 
laad-lease  to  them  snd  stippllad  them  liber* 
ally  with  ottr  war  production  and  all  other 
materials  nscssssry  to  susuin  them  We 
shared  our  technical  skill  and  secreu  witri 
tbem.  We  cooperated  wholeheartedly  wltti 
them  In  devutng  tha  mlllUry  strategy 
against  ths  Nazis. 

When  the  war  ended  ws  joined  with  tbem 
In  UNRRA  for  the  relief  of  the  destitute. 
They  received  fsr  more  out  of  UNRRA  thsn 
they  ever  put  In  and  America  paid  somo 
seventy-five  percent  of  the  cost.  Ws  Included 
tbem  In  all  International  plans  for  postwar 
relief  and  reconstruction.  Although  we  wera 
disappolntsd  when  they  remained  odd  to 
plans  for  jpeace  and  recovery,  we  still  ba~ 
lleved  they  would  think  the  better  of  It  and 
eventually  would  participate. 

But  as  RuaaU  became  more  demanding, 
more  aggreaslvs  toward  her  naighhniiiii[ 
small  countrlea;  as  she  turned  nnnraml  iiii 
and  events  to  her  self-interest  alone,  and 
as  she  blocked  so  msny  sincere  efforts  to 
peace  and  recovery.  American  opinion  be- 
came somewbst  bewildered  and  confused. 
We  remained  patient,  however,  and  redou- 
bled our  efforts  to  undersUnd  Soviet  ways. 
As  the  Soviets  continued  and  as  case  after 
case  revealed  bar  aggressive  conduct.  Ameri- 
can opinion  turned  to  IrrlUtlon  snd  protest. 
We  made  strong  represenutlons.  I  remem- 
ber. In  the  Petkov  and  similar  cases.  And 
when  diplomatic  notes  failsd  to  move  the 
masters  of  the  Kremlin.  America  began  to 
face  the  tragic  reality,  that  In  spite  of  our 
protests,  the  freedom  of  over  140.000.000 
Europeans  was  ruthlessly  being  crushed  by 
Moacow  and  her  dominated  satellite  govern- 
ments. But  even  then  we  could  hardly  be- 
llavc  that  the  Soviet  leaders  were  so  fool- 
iMrdy  to  continue  their  aggraaslve  conduct. 
We  simply  cotild  not  twUeve  the  Soviets 
would  follow  In  Nasi  footstepe  after  the  ter- 
rible lesson  of  what  Nazi  oppression  had  cost 
the  Oarmans  and  Europe. 

It  took  tha  raastabtlahment  of  the  Comln- 
form,  the  threats  to  Greece  and  Turkey,  and 
above  all  the  seizure  of  Czechoslovakia  and 
the  death  of  the  Czech  patriot.  Jan  Ma»aryk. 
to  convince  some  Amerlcsm  leaders  of  tba 
real  meaning  of  Soviet  behavior. 
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Thereupon,  American  opinion  shifted  an- 
other notch.  We  continued  our  simple  eco- 
nomic aid  to  Greece,  Turkey,  China,  and  the 
10  nations  who  met  at  ParU.  But  we  took 
the  further  step  of  encouraging  the  free 
nation*  to  work  together  for  their  safety 
and  security.  We  began  to  show  a  firm  de- 
termination to  help  them  remain  free.  We 
took  a  firmer  stand  In  direct  resistance  to 
Soviet  actions  In  the  United  Nations  and 
other  International  councils.  And  finally, 
we  turned  once  again  to  our  own  rearma- 
ment with  a  program  that  should  give  no- 
tice to  the  world  that  America  U  at  last 
aroused. 

What  Is  It  we  saek?  Certainly,  we  wish  to 
recapture  the  moral  leadership  which  was 
bartered  away  by  secret  commitments  and 
unprincipled  appieasement.  Here  we  are  re- 
turning to  the  firm,  positive  ground  which 
made  America  a  haven  for  the  oppressed 
and  a  champion  of  freedom  throughout  our 
history.  We  want  the  "four  freedoms"  and 
the  Atlantic  Charter  to  be  the  beacon  lights 
on  the  road  wa  saak  to  travel.  We  demand 
an  end  to  sacracy.  We  insut  upon  faith 
and  Integrity  Instead  of  half-truths  and 
broken  pledges 

We  must  insUt  with  all  our  force  that  a 
fraa  world  be  allowed  to  heal  Its  wounds  In 
paaee:  and  that  tha  people  of  every  country 
ba  permitted  to  order  their  own  lives  freely 
and  In  peace.  We  have  already  moved  to 
permit  Germany  to  support  herself  and  con* 
tribute  her  shara  to  ths  aeonomlc  racovtry 
of  Europe,  Wa  propose  to  stay  In  Oarmanir 
as  long  as  naadad  for  this  purpose.  Wa  ask 
that  TrlssU  ba  raturnad  to  luiy,  rathsr  thsn 
leave  it  as  a  no-man's  land  of  constant  fric- 
tion. Wa  have  quickly  passed  the  foreign 
aid  bills  to  strangthan  fraa  paoplas  and 
hasten  their  recovery. 

This  U  but  ths  beginning  of  what  wa 
hope  will  become  a  general  resettlement  of 
postwar  problems  looking  toward  peace, 
equity.  Justice,  and  security  for  all  nations. 
We  hope  the  SovleU  will  Join  In  this  healing 
operation.  The  world  needs  the  great  con- 
tributions the  Russian  people  can  make  to 
world  peace  and  progress.  We  shall  deeply 
regret  any  disposition  the  Soviet  leaders  may 
have  to  turn  the  clock  back  further  to  re- 
newed strife  and  misery. 

In  my  address  to  the  Senate  about  3  weeks 
ago.  I  outlined  some  17  steps  which  our  coun- 
try should  take  to  safeguard  its  future  and 
to  enable  It  to  contribute  toward  world  peace 
and  stability.  This  program  implements  the 
following  first  principles: 

America  must  be  financially  sound  and 
economically  strong. 

Our  Army.  Navy,  and  Air  Force  must  be  re- 
Invigorated  with  manpower  and  materiel  to 
meet  any  eventuality. 

Our  industrial  potential  must  be  geared  to 
the  defense  needs  of  the  Nation. 

Our  scientific  secrets  must  be  safeguarded 
and  scientific  progress  pushed  vigorously. 

Our  military  leaders  should  st  once  co- 
ordinate their  efforts  and  draw  up  a  strate- 
gic plan  to  meet  any  contingency. 

l^oee  who  would  confuse  our  counsels 
and  subvert  our  efforts  must  be  removed  from 
Government  positions. 

We  should  deal  with  all  countries,  par- 
ticularly with  the  Soviets,  on  a  reciprocity 
basis  so  thst  good  relations  with  all  become 
a  two-way  street. 

We  must  encourage  and  support  those  who 
resist  aggression.  We  must  not  strengthen 
those  who  strive  to  undermine  the  United 
Etates  and  other  free  countries. 

We  should  support  and  strengthen  tha 
United  Nations  until  it  is  capable  of  dealing 
Jtistly  and  effectively  with  aggreaalon. 

Finally  we  must  have  a  government  In 
Washington  which  Is  aware  of  the  real  nature 
of  the  trials  we  have  to  face  and  which  will 
deal  with  them  firmly,  courageously,  and 
Intelligently. 

In  this  hall  this  afternoon  there  are 
Americans  whose  ancestral  roots  are  In  Al- 


bania. Austria,  Belgium,  Bulgaria.  China. 
Czechoslovakia,  Holland,  Estonia,  Finland, 
France,  Greece.  Italy,  Ireland.  Korea,  Latvia, 
Lithuania.  Poland,  Rumania,  and  Spain. 
This  Is  In  the  true  spirit  of  America  for  we 
have  welcomed  to  our  shores  men  and  women 
who  sought  an  opportunity  to  work  out  their 
own  destinies  In  peace. 

Think  of  It — In  this  hall  there  are  people 
of  almost  a  score  of  nationalities  free  to  wor- 
ship as  they  please,  to  speak  and  write  as  they 
wish,  and  free  to  move  about  this  great  coun- 
try as  they  will  In  the  full  knowledge  that 
our  Government  and  our  Constitution  will 
protect  their  liberties,  freedom,  and  security. 

Our  spirit  stems  from  the  very  foundations 
on  which  the  United  States  began.  The 
spirit  of  Washington.  Jefferson,  and  Lincoln 
In  our  memories  Is  greatly  enriched  by  the 
kindred  spirits  of  Kosciusko,  Pulaski.  Gari- 
baldi, Mazzlnl,  Kossuth.  Sun  Yat-sen,  and 
many  others  of  the  old  world — east  and 
west — who  Joined  In  common  search  and 
struggle  for  liberty,  freedom,  and  truth. 

All  of  the  people  In  thU  hall  know  of  tha 
great  statue  which  can  ba  seen  from  Battery 
Park  in  lower  Manhattan,  It  Is  the  Status 
of  Liberty,  the  gift  of  France  to  America, 
holding  high  the  torch  of  freedom.  It  sym- 
bolises what  America  means  to  all  of  us. 
The  sams  Ismp  of  liberty  burned  In  the 
spirit  and  hearts  of  our  forebears,  yours  and 
mine.  Let  us  unlta  In  tha  detrrmlnatlon 
to  spread  Its  shining  light  throughout  tha 
world. 


Tht  Ciril-Rif  bti  Proran 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  BURNET  R.  MAYBANK 

or  COUTH  CASOUNA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  May  12  (legislative  day  of 
Monday.  May  10).  1948 

Mr.  MAYBANK.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Record  an  editorial  entitled  "The 
Threat  of  Tyranny,"  published  in  the 
May  issue  of  the  Southern  Agriculturist. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

THI  TH»£AT  Or  TTRANNT 

President  Truman's  civil  rights  recommen- 
dations, if  they  were  to  be  enacted  Into  law 
by  Congress,  would  be  the  most  flagrant  vio- 
lation of  constitutional  rights  In  the  history 
of  this  Republic. 

IX  the  proposed  Federal  Employment  Prac- 
tices Commission  were  to  be  approved  by 
Congress,  set  up  by  the  administration,  and 
enforced  by  the  FBI.  there  would  be  an  ava- 
lanche of  injustice  falling  upon  the  Nation, 
and  far  more  human  rights  would  be  as- 
saulted than  there  would  be  civil  rights  up- 
held. A  man  must  be  able  to  hire  whom  he 
pleases.  Any  Interference  with  such  a  right 
not  only  violates  the  Constitution  and  Jeop- 
ardizes the  personal  and  economic  s  curity  of 
the  American  people,  but  also  affronts  what 
the  great  philosopher  Kant  called  "the  In- 
herent dignity  of  the  individual." 

The  proposed  Federal  antllynchlng  law  Is 
an  Insulting  exaggeration  of  the  local  situa- 
tion— and  brtishes  aside  the  sincere  and,  all 
things  considered,  successful  efforts  of  the 
States  to  put  an  end  to  a  crime  deplored  by 
everyone  but  the  most  unscrupuloxu  dema- 
gogue. 

Demagoguery,  Indeed,  has  not  been  con- 
fined to  the  few  whose  philosophy  of  Inferior 
races  smacks  of  Hitler  and  the  bombed-out 
buildings  of  Berlin.  When  one  looks  for  the 
motive  behind  the  antlsegregation  bill,  for 


example,  one  can  almost  smell  the  bait  for 
votes.  Like  the  other  sections  of  the  clvU- 
rlghts  proposals.  It  Is  nothing  more  or  lass 
than  a  short-clrculttng  of  the  Constitution 
and  of  a  free  people's  rights. 

There  are  those,  of  course,  who  shrtig  their 
shoulders  and  remark,  "Naturally,  nothing 
will  be  done  about  It.     It's  all  Just  politics." 

If  this  be  true.  It  Is  no  less  reprehensible. 
The  slow  but  steady  progress  made  by  south- 
erners of  both  races  to  bring  sbout  better 
relations  can  be  badly  damaged  and  even 
destroyed  by  turning  the  problem  Into  a 
political  football  to  be  kicked  atiout  as  a 
between-the-halvee  feature  by  the  two 
parties. 

As  for  tha  Federal  fair  employment  prac- 
tices proposal.  It  Is  an  astonishing  piece  of 
business  for  a  free  people  even  to  consider. 
To  enforce  It  by  sanding  aganU  into  the  day- 
by-day  transactions  of  a  private  business,  to 
oversee  Its  acts,  both  of  omission  and  00m- 
mlaalon,  to  Instruct  It,  finally,  on  whom  It 
mtut  hire,  fire,  and  even  promote — all  this 
Is  profoundly  shocking. 

One  does  not  have  to  look  aeroas  tha  saas 
today  to  ba  made  aware  of  tha  vlgllanoa  a 
people  must  keep  in  order  to  retain  lu  dignity 
and  rights.  What  manner  of  man  ara  wa  who 
can  readily  comprehend  tyranny  tn  Pragua, 
but  fall  to  saa  its  threat  In  Washington? 


Paltttint  and  Middlt  Edit  CoBftrtntt 
EXTENSION  OF  REMAIUU 

HON.  WAYNE  MORSE 

or  oanoir 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THS  UNTntD  iTATM 

Wednesday,  May  12  (legislative  day  of 
Monday,  May  10),  1948 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  address 
which  I  recently  delivered  at  the  Hotel 
Statler  before  the  Palestine  and  Middle 
East  Conference. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

On  behalf  of  my  colleagues  Senator  Toarr 
and  Senator  Chavxz,  and  myself.  I  welcome 
you.  We  are  mindful  of  the  graclousness 
and  courtesy  which  you  have  shown  by  com- 
ing here  In  answer  to  our  Invitation. 

We  have  no  particular  point  of  view  on 
Palestine  to  advance  or  defend.  As  three 
Senators,  we  accepted  an  Invitation  to  help 
sponsor  a  conference  for  a  discussion  of 
Palestine  problems.  We  seek  only  to  better 
our  understanding  and  the  understanding 
of  the  public  of  America's  problems  In  the 
Middle  East.  We  are  sponsors  or  advocates 
of  no  single  school  of  thought  on  Palestine. 
As  three  Senators  we  have  had  nothing  to  do 
with  the  details  of  the  arrangements  of  this 
conference  and  wa  have  no  Intention  ot 
directing  in  any  way  Its  course. 

We  have  called  upon  you  to  assist  and 
guide  us  In  determining  the  answers  to  prob- 
lems which  have  vexed  and  troublad  many 
minds  and  which  have  today  brought  mis- 
fortune to  millions  and  pushed  the  world 
further  from  peace  and  nearer  to  tha  brink 
of  disaster. 

The  problems  with  which  we  are  ooneamad 
did  not  begin  with  Adolf  Hitler.  They  did 
not  begin  with  Imperial  aggrandizenrent  nor 
did  they  have  their  origin  In  the  holy  cru- 
sades  of  the  Roman  Empire.  Essentially,  tha 
problems  which  must  concern  vm  bare  anta- 
date  any  specific  hUtorlc  event.  We  ara 
faced  with  challenges  In  the  field  of  Inter- 
national relations  which  ara  etamally  old 
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thm  MOBM  tim«  recurrently  new.  Our 
probtam  to  eMcntlaliy  tbe  question  of 
men  can  ti— oa  ta|>tfe«r  and  In 
me  of  trutn  and  )<ttc>  oobm  to  a 
which  ia  ultimately  transferred 
a  coarse  of  action.  We  are  trying  to 
a  eoluttOD  to  human  and  loclal  prob- 
not  in  terms  of  might,  not  In  terms 
venlence.  but  entirely  In  temu  of  what 
to  be  oar  IHglMH  moral  Talucs. 
caOiag  ot  this  eoafcrcnce  has  met 
the  most  heartening  response.  It  ts 
mg  that  statesmen.  Jurtsts,  scholars, 
captains  of  Industry,  leaden  of  labor, 
and  laity  answered  our  call  In  such 
lers    that    we    were    somewhat    over- 

by  tho  sstosilalUiic  rsspnnsr 
fact.  It  baana*  tUm*  to  tboaa  who  ar- 
tb»  datalla  at  ttato  ccsfarence  that 
tbst  bad  bopail  wooSd  to*  a  compact 
group  was  growing  quite  unwlekUy 
they  therefore  suggested  to  all  who 
aeen  originally  Invited  that  they  stata 
views  In  writing  and  allow  a  worl 
to  digest  and  syntheslae  these  it 
ibMUsaton  to  aU  those  who  Inttoated 
ttsalre  to  sponsor  or  participate.  In 
way.  tha  ImpraeUeaUty  involved  in 
and  appratatag  several  himdred  oral 
could  be  avoided  with  a  mlnl- 
of  loea  at  the  thlnHlng  and  Insight  of 
llstlnguUhed  group  of  minds. 

not  all  who  heard  about  the  con- 

e  were  entirely  pleased  with  our  en- 

Tha  propoatUoa.  that  a  group  of 

■btmM  mact  to  fonnu- 

program  worthy  of  the  Cnlted  States — 

ilch  wa  wotild  isake  an  appraisal  based 

on  America's  spiritual  and  material 

quest  was  criticized  and  at- 

fron  certain  quarters.    My  office,  the 

of  my  eoUeagues,  have  received  letters 

calls  from  savwl  sources  in  the  past 

and  erttlctilag  tas  for  hav- 

^ummoned  you  people  together  to  think 

our  problem.     I  must  say  thst 
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eacaadlngly  fratlfying  to  note  that  we 
not  been  attacked  from  one  sids,  but 
tronl  both   sides    I  should   like    to   smend 
that  to  say  from  aQ  sldM — since  the  speclsl 
ts     who    feared     yotir     dlspaaslonste 
number  many  more  than  two.     We 
wtth  beinff  sdvocatas  d 
League  To  Free  Palesttne.    Wa 
I  lat.    We  ara  natther  advocatea  nor  op- 
ta  of   tha   Amarlcao  Lu^ue  To  Ftaa 
l«^lne.     We  only  art  isafcliwa  after  facts. 
re  think  this  confcrenet  tboald  dtwlop 
wtilcb   wUI   aid   ptlMt* 


Mtlcularly  I  mwt  noU  that  Vatn 


th*  tnuiai  CutM  OovamoMnl  or  OM 
Thay  aakad  ua  not  to  nMll 
•  to  opMi  tha  oppla  aart  mmI.  tm 
aoi  toipiU  tlMon  «ui 

r,  do  oot  toow  of  any  eumpra« 
ot  the  United  Btatas  whlali 
nt  has  uiitiatad  rsgardlng  tha 
t.  nor  do  I  taMOM  that  the  avar> 
4  Lmertean  citioaa  00«M  explain  or  even 
tm  tlM  vagucat  terms  whst  our  loof 
policy  Is.     I  do  not  know  what  our 
Is  la  tile  Middle  last  unless  It  be 
as  a  terhnlqua.    As  to  the  siiart- 
ayarstkms  which  we  are  pursuing.  I  do 
hlnk  that   titcse  Itave   met   such   gala 
tiiat  we  need  feel  either  shy  or  ill 
in  undertaking  our  own  quest.    ThM 
objective  Inquiry.     However,  we  must 
tt  clear  that  an  objective  inquiry  does 
n  that  it  has  no  object.    During  thia 
our  curloalty  sbout  the  facts  la 
at  the  curator  or  librarian  but  that 
who  mtist.  In  a  short  space  of  time, 
tth  and  project  a  formula  which  «• 
like   to  see   adopted   as   the   foreign 
of  oar  country  at  once.     It  lias  been 
1  oo  CloqpMiUy  that  thara  la  no  solutioo 


to  problems  of  the  MVIdla  Saat  and  partieu- 
larly  to  the  bitter  and  tnglc  iltuatiao  la 
Palaatina.  I  rannot  momfH  thia  philosophy 
of  pssslmlsni,  atace  aU  hJatortc  experience 
provea  that  human  problema  can  be  ra- 
aolvcd  If  one  applies  the  new  ingredient  ai 
the  Imagination  to  tha  partlcuiar  situation. 
In  our  call  letter  inviting  you  gentlemen, 
there  appeared  the  sentence  "We  must  avoid 
frultlees  polemic  about  the  Arab  case.  Zionist 
case.  British  case.  etc..  end  get  down  to  a 
practical  American  policy  which  is  not  baaed 
on  makeshifts  but  on  a  oeatlve  sotutlon.* 
It  la  interesting  that.  T'»"T«g"^  the  numerous 
warm  letters  which  my  eoUeaguea  aiul  I  re- 
ceived, tbeae  last  two  words,  'creative  solu- 
tion ".  were  most  frequently  chosen  snd 
quoted  by  the  responders  from  whom  wa 
heard.  Obviously,  there  can  be  no  solution 
to  a  deadlock  in  the  terma  of  a  deadlock. 
And  only  if  a  new  elentent.  or  a  new  con- 
cept. Is  introduced,  can  an  Impasse  be  passed. 

It  is  in  the  inquiry  Into  whst  this  new 
element  may  be  that  you  and  I  are  engaged. 

It  Is  not  for  me  to  outline  or  simial  what 
you  genUemen  are  to  decide.  Nor  Is  it  my 
duty  to  propose  the  solutions  which  might 
logicaily  evolve  from  the  facts.  I  Just  dont 
know  at  the  present  moment  what  a  proper 
solution  to  the  Palestine  Issue  Is.  That  is 
one  reason  why  I  sgreed  to  help  call  this 
conference. 

I  would  pose  thoae  basic  qxMstlons  which 
this  conference  must  answer  if  wa  are  to 
create  a  solution  The  substance  and  the 
solution  must  come  from  you. 

We  would  be  nslve  Indeed  to  preteiul  that 
the  conflict  raging  throughout  the  Middle 
East  la  pvvely  of  local  origin  and  limited 
concern.  In  the  Middle  Bast  tcday  we  can 
see  the  collision  of  the  irreatatltala  foroa  meet- 
ing the  Immovable  mass  The  collision  has 
brought  anguish  and  disaster  to  vast  popu- 
lations who  are  caught  between  the  anvU  of 
medieval  feudalism  and  the  hammer  of  west- 
ern economic  and  polltleal  change.  I  believe 
we  are  all  In  full  agreement  as  to  the  natiira 
of  the  basic  clash  In  the  Middle  last;  that 
wa  are  witnessing  the  march  of  free,  en- 
lightened and  democratic  forcca  colliding 
with  the  inertia,  the  status  quo  of  an  satab- 
lishcd  old  regime,  which  has  held  the  Middle 
enthralled  for  ever  1. 000  years.  Tha 
snd  ftnsl  arrsngements  of  the  fetidal 
pattern  of  Itvas  are  batag  shsJten  by  the  fer- 
ment of  ehaafc  and  rcvolvtlon. 

In  ttie  work  at  our  coBfarance  we  must  not 
praBttppi.se  s  llktac  for  say  particular  grooy 
or  any  particular  communlt3r  since  no  guiip 
and  no  community  In  the  ~ 

anywhere   else   Hi    the   ««irM 


on   the   fnrre*  nt   prngrsM  or  tp» 
Wo  are  n^t  tsiherad  h«fa  to  io* 


tannine  If  we  like  th«  MoAoflMMdMI  or  if  wa 

elak  the  Jew  Wa  sre  not  pilMiod  hero  to 
lltaprtnt  new  intrigtiee  whereby  tha  United 
Homo  aaa  ally  itaatf  to  a  parttautar  mooafcii 
or  a  rapiAltoan  regime  la  tHa  MiddU  laot. 

■MCtittolly,  tha  strucHs  in  tM  Mtddto  i 
today  IS  between  the  old  order  aad  llM 
order.  And  the  task  which  renuiloa  before 
us  IS  to  datarmino  wh4t  sre  the  Implleationa 
to  America  In  this  struggle  and  vhat  role 
alK)Uld  we  playt 

Today,  ta  the  arighty  caafllet  whkh  u  rag- 
lag  both  on  tha  barrleadas  ta  Palastlns  and 
In  a  leee  sanguinary  manner,  behind  tha 
scenes  in  the  universities  and  the  baaaars  of 
the  Middle  last,  two  ways  of  life  are  locked 
in  death  struggle.  America's  current  whirl- 
ing dervish  policy  In  the  Middle  Bast  mwt 
go.  We  cam  no  longer  take  a  pro-Zionist  Una 
regarding  Paleatlne  on  Monday,  a  pro-British 
line  on  Ttieaday.  and  a  pro-Arab  line  on 
Wedneaday.  We  must  develop  and  project 
the  American  line. 

In  every  situation  arising  In  that  area  tha 
United  SUtea  Is  invited — nay.  compelled  to 
Biake  a  choice.  It  Is  tha  higheat  purpose  of 
thia  gathering  to  determine  the  consistent 
rule  by  which  we  can  make  these  choicea 
so  that  we  are  no  longer  guilty  of  a  patch- 


work policy.  The  embaiTsasiiunt  of  our 
great  Nation  standing  before  the  United 
Nations  and  oaclllatlng  from  day  to  day,  can 
no  longer  be  tolerated.  The  confusion 
whereby  we  twist  and  turn  from  one  make- 
ahift  to  another  has  led  to  the  serious  de- 
terioration of  American  prestige  and  has  had 
dire.  If  not  fatal  complications  for  the  United  ^ 
Nations.  All  of  this  varlllstlon  snd  confu- 
sion comes  from  the  fact  that  we  have  not 
cleared  up  cur  own  psychological  confusion 
regarding  the  forces  of  the  Middle  East  and 
therefore  we  are  tmable  to  move  along  a 
logical  course. 

It  U  not  for  me  to  determine  which  force 
In  the  Middle  last  we  are  to  choose.  Thst  Is 
for  you  gentlemen.  But  I  do  know  the  test 
which  must  be  spplted.  This  conference  ts 
charged  with  determining,  for  instance.  If 
America's  current  sctlons  In  the  Middle  East 
are  sage  and  sober  from  the  point  of  view 
of  protecting  our  strategic,  military,  and 
economic  Interests. 

America  Is  deeply  worried  about  commu- 
nism. Do  our  actions  In  the  Middle  East 
tend  to  effectively  counter  the  Communist 
threat  or  are  we  following  a  course  which  is 
ineffective  and  possibly  even  favorable  to 
the  development  of  communism?  Does  the 
State  Department  and  lu  actions  truly  rep- 
resent the  Interests  and  the  security  of  tha 
United  States  In  the  Middle  last  or  has  It 
been  remiss  and  shortsighted?  Have  we. 
the  United  States,  subordlnsted  our  inter- 
esU  m  the  Middle  last  to  those  of  the 
Britlah  Empire  or  any  other  special  inter- 
est? Are  we  assisting  or  frustrating  the 
forcea  which  are  dangerous  to  the  United 
SUtes? 

In  conclusion.  I  might  summariie  my 
charge  to  you  gentlemen  by  stating  our 
propoaitlon  in  Its  most  elementary  form: 

At  the  preaent  time  the  force  of  western 
enlightened  free  enterprise  and  democracy 
U  locked  in  a  struggle.  Is  under  a  continu- 
oua  and  relentless  attack  by  forces  of  colo- 
nialisaa.  imperiallam.  and  feudalism  In  the 
Mlddto  last.  We  must  answer  these 
questions: 

What  does  the  United  Sutcs  stand  to  gain 
or  loae  if  the  forces  of  progress  are  deatroycd 
in  the  Middle  East? 

What  doea  the  United  States  stand  to  gain 
or  loae  if  the  forcoe  ai  progreae  succeed  la 
the  Middle  Bast? 

Tou  tentUmen  mtwt  strike  s  balance  and 
determine  what  America  stands  to  gain  or 
lose  in  tbeee  cboloM  and  what  rtoks  we  muet 


Wo  can  no  longer  live  Hi  two  worlds  W« 
wn  no  loMW  OMt  M  UM  Wwmih  ren- 
lury  and  tto  MMrttMHli  MHvy,  Wo  ran 
•ojomtm  talk  olo^iMntly  of  one  type  of 
•Mlttr  Mtf  vorft  iwpwotohr  for  onoilMr. 


Ataakoa  EUclioa  Rrtorni 


ZXTZNSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WARREN  G.  MAGNUSON 

or  WAaaiKCTOM 
IN  THE  8Q«ATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesdaw,  May  12  (legislative  day  of 
Monday.  May  10),  194t 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President.  It 
has  been  an  old  saying  politically  in  this 
country  for  many  years  that  "as  Maine 
foea,  so  goes  the  Nation."  It  has  not 
held  true  in  the  post  few  elections,  but 
there  has  been  a  section  of  this  country 
that  has  held  elections,  and  ever  since 
they  have  had  elections  the  adage  could 
apply  to  that  Territory.     Every  single 
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election  held  in  the  Territory  of  Alaska, 
Mr.  President,  has  been  a  forerunner  of 
what  has  happened  In  the  Nation. 

The  Territory  had  an  election  last 
Tuesday,  and  the  returns,  although  not 
uniformly  complete,  since  there  are  cer- 
tain sections  of  Alaska  which  have  to 
send  In  the  ballots  by  dog  team,  which 
takes  a  little  while,  are  suCBclently  com- 
plete to  give  the  trend.  It  is  with  great 
pleasure  that  I  announce,  even  from  this 
side  of  the  aisle,  or  from  the  other  side 
of  the  aisle,  that  the  Alaskan  election  has 
in  my  opinion  carried  out  this  old  politi- 
cal maxim.  The  Democrats  were  elect- 
ed by  a  majority  of  2  to  1. 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  yield,  I  should  like  to  ask 
him  whether  he  knew  and  could  tell  us 
whether  the  new  party,  led  by  Henry 
Wallace,  was  on  the  ballot  in  any  way, 
shape,  or  form  in  that  election? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  do  not  think  It 
was  on  the  ballot  in  Alaska.  I  am  not 
sure. 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  Then  I  contend  it  is 
not  a  fair  sample. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  assure  the  Sen- 
ator that  the  election  was  conducted 
in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  Alaska. 
The  new  party  candidates  probably 
would  have  appeared  on  the  ballot,  but 
they  apparently  came  too  late. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  place  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record  an  editorial  published  In  the 
Alaska  Sunday  Press,  of  Juneau.  Alaska, 
and  also  to  say,  with  a  great  deal  of 
pleasure.  I  note  that  the  very  distin- 
guished Delegate  from  Alaska,  whom 
many  of  us  know  In  this  Congress,  Mr. 
E.  L.  (BoB>  Bartlett,  was  reelected  by 
an  overwhelming  majority.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  place  the  Alaskan  re- 
turns in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

TKBRITOST  STILL  DCMOCRAT1C 

With  returns  from  last  Tuesday's  primary 
doetlon  (the  new  blanket  primary)  still  In* 
OOaiplete  as  this  Is  written,  It  Is  clearly  ap« 
MTtnt  that  Alaska  U  still  at  the  top  of  the 
DMBOtrottC  Pnrty'a  oeltMMI.  If  the  9n-fmf 
oM  Mlltlool  axiom  tootdi  tru*  this  year-HM 
AUmo  torn  §0  fOM  (b«  N«ium>^heti  those 
potHlMi  wlMO«rt0  who  are  fliltni  myrlMl 
no«tptp«r  AMI  iMiMiiM  oolvmhs  with  prt> 
diOtloM  of  0  OOf  Uttdsllde  next  Novtml»ef 
will  iMvt  Mmo  toll  MpiaiMiitx  to  do  whan 
the  ballou  are  tabulated, 

Oil  ths  (acs  uf  ths  sarly  returns^ths  first 
and  Third  are  slmott  oomplot^'Delegate 
Boa  BASTLirr  will  oarry  the  primary  over  bla 
OOP  opponent  by  6  to  I  or  better.  And 
under  the  blsnkst  primsry  law  it  Is  posslbls 
hs  Will  be  nanwd  the  OOP  candidate  also. 
If  enough  Republicans  marked  his  ballot, 
that  seenu  to  be  inevitable.  The  results  of 
the  delegate  primary  seems  to  be  the  l>est 
criterion  as  to  whether  or  not  Alaska  remains 
Democratic. 

In  the  other  Territorial  races.  J.  Gerald 
Williams.  Democrat,  was  polling  more  than 
2  to  1  votes  of  that  cast  for  the  GOP  candi- 
date. Aimer  J.  Peterson.  Frank  A.  Boyle,  who 
Is  lii  winner's  post  over  Harry  E.  DeLand  for 
the  Democratic  nomination  for  auditor,  had 
almost  6  to  1  over  Albert  E.  Goetz.  Repub- 
lican. Eionald  MacDonald  and  Frank  Met- 
calf,  Democratic  contestants  for  highway 
engineer,  polled  alxjut  7  to  1  over  Ira  P. 
Panuworth,  OOP  candidate. 


Low-Cost  Housinf 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  T.  MILLET  HAND 

or  NTW  JIBSET 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesdav,  May  12.  1948 

Mr.  HAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  in- 
cluded herewith  a  broadcast  I  made  on 
April  30  over  radio  stations  WBAB,  In 
Atlantic  City,  and  WSNJ,  in  Bridgeton. 
entitled  "Low-Cost  Housing": 

Last  week  I  said  that  we  must  not  permit 
our  preoccupation  with  the  International  sit- 
uation to  serve  as  an  excuse  for  neglecting 
domestic  projects  of  the  utmost  importance 
to  our  people  at  home.  I  mentioned  particu- 
larly housing.  Since  that  time  there  has 
been  an  encouraging  development.  At  the 
end  of  the  week  the  Senate  passed  the  Gen- 
eral Housing  Act.  and  thus  the  responsibility 
for  housing  legislation  now  squarely  con- 
fronts the  House. 

It  seems  to  me  there  can  be  but  little  ob- 
jection to  the  policy  of  this  housing  proposal. 
It  properly  recognizes  that  the  welfare  and 
security  of  the  Nation,  and  the  health  and 
living  standards  of  the  people,  require  pro- 
duction of  residential  dwellings  and  com- 
munity development  sufficient  to  remedy  the 
admittedly  serious  housing  shortage.  It  fur- 
ther proposes  the  Ijeglnnlng  of  a  program  to 
eliminate  slum  areas  and  sets  forth  these 
basic  principles: 

1.  Private  enterprise  shall  be  encouraged 
to  serve  as  large  a  total  need  as  It  can. 

2.  Government  assistance  shall  be  utilized 
where  feasible  to  help  private  enterprise 
serve  that  need. 

3.  Government  aid  shall  be  established  to 
clear  slums  and  provide  adequate  housing 
for  families  with  incomes  so  low  ttat  they 
cannot  otherwise  be  decently  housed;  and 
that  Government  aid  is  limited  to  those 
communities  which  can  demonstrate  that 
those  needs  cannot  fully  be  met  through  re- 
liance solely  upon  private  enterprise  or  upon 
local  and  State  revenues. 

Now,  It  seems  to  me  that  those  basic  prin- 
ciples are  sound.  I  think  there  are  very  few 
of  us  who  will  not  Insist  that  whenever  pri- 
vate enterprise  can  supply  the  need  for  hous' 
Ing,  It  shall  exclusively  do  so.  There  are  some 
who  perhaps  icet  that  the  Federsl  Oovern- 
nutni  should  not  function  st  all  in  this  prob* 
lorn,  tout  I  am  Mttsn^d  that  there  i*  a  ttM4 
tor  tb«  olooroticf  ot  »tum  area*,  srid  •  noMi 
tt/f  the  oonoliiieiiott  of  lt^*(Kist  bouaihii 
wbloh  If  not  tttrMtiy*  to  urivsu  capitai. 
In  that  ftoltf  oomtiuttity,  >t«t«,  »nd  Oovom* 
ment  •frn'ta  xre  required  and  JuetlAed, 

It  u  seir'svidsnt  that  to  fOMirtMt  •  now 
borne  todxy,  svsn  one  of  very  modoet  xtM 
and  appointmente,  requires  sn  investnient 
of  between  97,ftOO  and  $l2fiOC,  If  private 
eapltsl  bulld%  such  a  modest  home  fur  tn^ 
vestment,  ths  minimum  rentsl  is  llksly  to  be 
at  least  176  per  month,  and  In  most  cases 
higher.  There  is  a  great  field  for  such  con- 
struction, and  it  Is  proceeding  rapidly.  The 
level  of  prosperity  and  employment  and 
wage  scales  Is  high,  and  there  arc  plenty  of 
customers  for  that  high-cost  housing.  But 
It  Is  also  evident  that  throughout  the  Na- 
tion and  throughout  our  district  In  south 
Jersey,  there  is  a  high  proportion  of  families 
who  are  willing  to  work  and  are  satisfacto- 
rily employed,  who  nonetheless  are  wholly 
unable  either  to  buy  or  rent  decent  homes 
at  the  present  price  structure.  It  is  a  mat- 
ter for  national  concern  that  such  people  l>e 
decently  housed,  and  that  is  the  field  where 
Government  aid  can  operate. 

And,  of  course,  the  further  held  Is  that  of 
slum  clearance.    The  gradual  elimination  of 


slum  areas  and  their  replacement  with  de- 
cent housing  units  la  of  a  social  value  which 
cannot  be  exaggerated. 

It  seems  to  me,  therefore,  that  the  princi- 
ple of  this  legislation  Is  sound.  We  must 
continue  to  emphasize  the  language  of  the 
bUl  which  provides  that  Government  aid  can 
in  no  circumstances  be  extended  where  pri- 
vate enterprise  or  local  or  State  assistance 
will  do  the  job.  Within  this  sound  princi- 
ple, the  Housing  Act  effectively  and  sensibly 
administered  will  be  of  enormous  social 
benefit. 

I  have  said  before  that  our  district  suffers 
less  than  more  congested  and  metropolitan 
areas.  Nonetheless,  in  Atlantic  City,  par- 
ticularly, and  In  the  three  Cumberland  cltie' 
of  Bridgeton,  MlUville,  and  Vlneland-Landls, 
as  well  as  In  Cape  May  County,  there  Is  need 
for  housing,  and  there  Is  need  for  slum  clear- 
ance. The  local  authorities  in  these  commu- 
nities are  aware  of  that  need,  and  with  some 
degree  of  assistance  I  am  satisfied  that  they 
can  and  wUl  dc  a  job. 

The  present  bill  contains  broad  provisions 
for  home  loans  and  Insured  mortgages  par- 
ticularly for  veterans,  for  housing  research  to 
study  means  of  reducing  cost,  for  rental 
housing  aids,  and  for  the  Insurance  of  hous- 
ing Investments,  for  slum  clearance  and  ur- 
ban redevelopment,  and  for  the  construction 
of  low-rent  housing  with  veterans'  prefer- 
ence. It  is  not  Incumbent  upon  the  House  to 
accept  every  sentence  of  the  Senate  bill,  bu$ 
It  is  lncumt>ent  upon  us  to  Join  with  the  ben- 
ate  and  move  quickly  toward  the  solution  of 
the  housing  problem. 


Riyer  Valley  Chambers  Should  Act 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  OVERTON  BROOKS 

or   LOtnSlANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'nVES 

Wednesday,  May  12,  1948 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr,  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Recokd,  I  Include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  Shreveport  Times  of  May  9, 
1948: 

BIVCX  VALLKT  CHAMaCXe  SHOtOO  MJf 

The  United  Btut*n  Chamber  of 
In  a  carefully  titned  utatement  to  all 
tMrs  tit  ih#  H*iunlp,  M"ti(tHy  tnhtulug  ttlfod 
tbet  the  $1()§jOW,tmt  mm^tmnf  detelopMonl 
bill  repertod  by  th*  Hxuhi*  t'lnsnoo  Ottm^ 
mtitee  bo  rat  Ut  »400,UM>4W0,  Tbo  tuid- 
mtnt  «tm«  •«  the  fontio  iMfM  tomlidritioii 
at  the  measure 

W*  d'<  nut  think  tlte  United  iistet  Obam* 
ber't  ftotion  li  folns  to  be  weleomod  by 
ehamben  of  oommeree  In  the  farlotia  river 
valley*  and  waterwey  krea*  of  ths  Nstlon, 
whetlier  they  be  Red  River,  Mi«Miit«ippi,  Ohto, 
or  any  other,  Chamtjers  of  commerce  up 
and  down  these  valleys  for  years  have  been 
working  their  hardest  to  get  waterway  de- 
velopment, often  making  It  their  nujor 
project.  Because  such  development  is  es- 
sential to  the  safety  and  protection  ot  their 
land  and  people,  development  of  their  In- 
dustry and  transportation,  and  needed  to 
promote  agriculture,  the  United  States 
Chamber  always  has  in  the  past,  we  t>elievc, 
given  its  full  support  to  its  affiliates.  Now, 
papa  has  deserted  the  whole  family  and  left 
the  children  orphaned  on  someone's  door- 
step. 

The  Overton  Red  River  lateral  canal  from 
Shreveport  to  the  Mississippi,  Is  only  one 
project  Included  In  the  Senate  committee's 
bill.  Safety,  protection,  and  development 
up  and  down  the  Red,  on  our  bayous,  in  the 
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wtM)l4  ICsBlalppl-Mlssourl-Ohlo  Vallfy  *n 
aSce  «<1.  The  TlmeB  bellevee  that  eyery 
Chan  bcr  of  commerce  In  erery  valley  are* 
ibcw^d  (ci  huay  and  let  the  United  8Utc« 
know  right  now  that  the  United 
orgaalBatlon  Is  not  speaking  for  th«m. 
it  must  be  done  rl^ht  now  If  it  Is  to  haw 
»ffect.  for  the  bill  already  la  nearlng  a 


It  Ruiiia  Sparrinc  '<>'  Time? 

EXTIHSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

Hon.  GORDON  l.  McDonough 

or  CALiroiNu 

IH  TUI  MOU8I  OF  RIPRISBNTATIVB 

Wt4ne$dav,  Mav  12,  1949 

Mr.  McDONOUOH.  Mr.  Speaker,  it 
that  Rusila  la  aecklDg  time  to  re- 
appk-aise  her  position  in  world  affairs. 
Events  of  recent  months  seem  to  have 
mafe  an  Impresi^lon  upon  her.  The  Ital- 
electlon  did  not  go  the  way  she 
waiited  It  to.  The  recent  move  to  con- 
soiipate  the  position  of  western  Europe 
a  federation  of  states.  The  evid«at 
attitude  of  the  United  States  that  we 
not  stand  for  any  more  foreign  sub- 
versive activities  liere  indicate  a  need  for 
Russia  to  taJce  stoclt  in  her  future  posl- 
tioii. 

I  is  singular  to  note  that  the  countries 
she  has  annexed  are  all  of  Slavic  origin. 
Sh(  has  failed  in  Italy  and  Greece. 

I  ere  is  a  recent  article  from  the  United 
Sta  :es  News  which  stuns  up  Russia's 
pitfent  position  very  well: 

nf  KamuN  Who  Aaz  Shapino  a  Moas 
CbNCiLUToaT  Policy  TowAao  thi  Unitcd 
States:  Task  or  Mxssss.  Stalin,  Molotov, 

AJID  ZKS&IfOV 

A  small  group  of  men,  behind  the  Krem- 
lin walls.  Is  shifting  the  course  of  history  by 
ibrupt  change  m  Russian  policy  toward 
Tlca.  These  men  have  been  stopped  cold 
In  iftieir  westward  advance.  They  have  been 
fore  tA  to  reconsider.  The  men,  busy  da- 
velc  pwg  a  new  phase  In  the  cold  war,  are: 
■eph  Stalin,  aging  dictator,  who  gives 
t  and  more  of  his  work  to  others,  but  stUl 
the  last  emphatic  word. 
▼l^acheslaT  M.  Molotov,  the  coming  man  of 
who  largely  has  been  making  Soviet 
fceelgu  policy  for  months. 

A  idrel  A.  Zhdanov,  flre-eatlng  nationalist 
and  expert  on  foreign  affairs,  who  sometimes 
pees  with  Mr.  Molotov  and  often  corn- 
pet^  with  him  for  Premier  Stalin's  favcr. 

Iz  recent  weeks,  this  powerful  trio  baa 
bad  the  world  talking  fearfully  In  terma 
of  lar.  The  inner  story  of  what  the  three 
bavr  done  Is  m— ling  And  what  they 
are  }otng  now.  tbeir  personalities  and  Ideas 
are  paslc  to  the  future. 

PKACXT 

Informed  Washington  circles  now  expect 
peace  feelers  from  Russia.     In  the 
of  tbe  Italian  elections,  the  European 
program  and  American  determina- 
te rearm.  It  la  believed  the  men  at  tba 
may  finally  have  been  broxight  to  a 
that  they  can  go  no  further  wtth- 
a  war  for  wblcb  tbey  are  un- 
and  from  which  they  can  gain  little. 
oActals  wiu  be  willing.  o<  ooursa. 
It  over  with  the  Russians.     How  moeb 
be  accaaapUabed.  boweTer.  remains  a 
«.    Tbe  talka  would  be  overlaid  with  a 
of  distrust  on  both  sides.    Any  accord 
might  be  reached  would  be  subject  to 
interptetMtoa  or  repudlaUon   as  Mr. 
SUlin  and  bis  ooUeagues  see  fit.    The  war  of 
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nerves  woxild  oontlntie.  In  any  event.  Presi- 
dent Truman  has  reiterated  that  there  will 
be  no  meeting  between  him  and  Mr.  Stalin 
unless  the  latter  comes  to  Wsablngton. 
Such  a  trip  Is  highly  unlikely. 

canta  akd  uwsu 

The  advantages  of  an  agreement  seem  to 
He  mostly  with  Russia.  Tbe  Soviets  critically 
need  msterlala  and  manufactured  goods  that 
could  be  puKlMMd  la  Um  United  States, 
under  a  commercial  accord. 

Peace  talk,  too,  would  take  mtKh  of  the 
steam  out  of  tbe  preeent  rearmament  drive, 
lluipayers  might  rebel  at  eontlaued  huge 
nulitary  spending.  Tbe  threat  to  Moaoow  of 
AmericAu  — irmiiin — *  would  be  taaad. 
After  lulling  Aiartca  Into  a  false  Mnse  of 
•ecurttj,  tbe  Moaoow  group  muid  resxime  Its 
btllieoae  attitude  later,  whipping  up  »nd 
quitting  wnr  scares  at  wUl. 

As  to  tbe  coming  peace  feelere.  some  ofll* 
rlali  aay  they  grow  very  alert  and  suspicious 
when  Ruaala  "begUis  to  purr  " 

waa  alio  tmk  atom 

Top  American  circles  are  convinced,  too, 
that  Mr.  Staim  and  his  collsaguss  hardly 
want  wai-  with  the  United  States.  Tbey  are 
not  e«pilpped  to  undertake  such  a  prolonged 
struggle  aa  would  be  involved. 

High  Washington  offlcuis  believe  that  the 
Busslans  may  have  given  up  efforts  to  de- 
velop an  atomic  bomb  of  their  own.  The 
necessary  quantities  of  materials,  water 
power,  and  transportation  are  so  vast  that 
It  Is  felt  the  Soviet  Union  could  not  divert 
them  from  other  uses.  In  Russia,  too.  ura- 
nium deposits  are  believed  to  be  scarce  and 
of  a  poor  grade. 

So.  in  view  of  all  these  thintcs.  the  Russian 
lenders  have  been  hauled  up  short  and  farced 
to  reconsider.  A  definite  mdlcatlon  of  this  Is 
seen  in  the  fact  that  anti-American  propa- 
ganda by  way  of  speeches,  newspaper  arti- 
cles, and  the  radio  has  almost  ceased  in  Rus- 
sia and  Its  satellite  countries.  Such  a  de- 
velopment almost  always  precedes  a  switch 
in  the  Russian  line.  It  closes  a  phase  of  tbe 
cold  war  of  which  Mr.  Molotov,  more  than 
any  other,  was  the  author. 

Nearly  a  year  ago,  It  Is  reliably  reported, 
Mr.  Molotov  drew  up  a  program  of  Immedi- 
ate Russian  expansion.  It  was  based  on  his 
expectation  that  American  resistance  would 
be  slight,  that  In  fact  the  United  States 
wotild  be  able  to  do  little  or  nothing  until 
after  the  Presidential  election  of  next  No- 
vember. Mr.  Molotov  was  setting  out  to  tske 
advantage  of  the  slowness  with  which  de- 
mocracies sometimes  must  move. 

In  this,  he  made  a  serloxu  error,  as  events 
proved.  Russia  was  able  only  to  tighten  the 
drawstring  on  Czechoslovakia,  wblcb  already 
was  In  the  bag.  and  work-out  an  arrange- 
ment with  Finland.  Mr.  Molotov  had  to 
report  to  Premier  Stalin  that  his  policy  was 
mostly  s  failure. 

THK    DICTATOa 

It  Is  thotight  unlikely,  bowfver.  that  he 
has  Injured  his  popularity  wltb  Mr.  Stalin. 
Tbey  have  been  to  closely  assoctsted  for 
many  years.  There  bavs  been  other  faUures 
in  the  past,  and  tbess  have  not  hurt  h>fi^ 
With  the  boss.  The  sphinxlike  dictator  te 
patience  itself  In  achieving  his  long-range 
objectives. 

At  68.  Mr.  Stalin,  comptotely  gray,  looka 
old  but  in  good  physleal  eondltion.  BM 
step  is  firm,  and  his  mtad  Is  said  to  be  as 
keen  as  ever  Nevertbeless,  he  must  taks 
n  easy.  His  15  to  ao-bour  working  days  are 
a  thing  of  tbe  past.  His  vacations  on  the 
abore  of  tbe  Black  Sea  grow  longer.  Last 
year  it  was  5  months;  tbe  year  befoce, 
three.  Beports  persist  that  be  has  a  heart 
conditlcm  that  must  be  kept  constantly  tn 
BBlnd. 

NecessarUy.  be  has  bsd  to  delevste  some 
of  his  jobs  and  many  of  his  powers  to  otb«s. 


Mr.  Molotov  and  Mr.  23idanov  have  been  the 
chief  reclplenu.  but  other  membmi  of  the 
Politburo,  tbe  top  council  of  Russian  lead- 
ers, have  been  Included.  Mr.  Stalin's  essen- 
tial power  remains  unweakened,  however. 
The  men  about  him  are  completely  loyal. 
When  he  wants  his  powers  bAck  he  gets 
them. 

Mr.  etalln  U  said  to  be  writing  a  book. 
his  legacy  to  communism.  The  volume 
elaborates  the  Leninist  Interpretation  of 
Maralam.  and  applies  It  to  situations  arUlng 
sUice  Nlcolal  Lenin's  death.  Its  central 
tenet  Is  that  the  last  stage  of  capltftllsm  ta 
imperiMiiaai.  Re  belWeee  thst  American 
policy  is  imperlallatie  and  that  consequently 
tbe  downfall  of  the  United  Statea  la  only 
a  matter  of  time. 

Acniro  patMiaa 

Many  nf  tbe  aaotral  adaninistrative  powera 
usually  wielded  by  Mr.  Buiin  have  been 
turned  over  to  Mr.  Molotov.  Tbe  latter  not 
only  has  been  making  foreign  policy,  but  he 
bas  been  running  domestic  affairs  as  well, 
subject  only  to  Mr.  Stalin's  veto.  When 
given  power,  he  exercises  It  with  an  Iron 
hand.  As  sn  administrator,  Mr.  Molotov  Is 
the  height  of  efBclency.  Long  hours  of  con- 
centrated work  are  bis  habit. 

When  Mr.  Stnlln  Is  In  Moscow,  he  and  Mr. 
Molotov  occupy  adjoining  apartments  in  the 
Kremlin.  When  the  dictator  Is  away,  Mr. 
Molotov  visits  him  frequently  and  keeps  in 
communication. 

They  have  been  working  together  since 
1013.  when  they  helped  Lenin  publish  hU 
newspaper  Provda  In  St.  Petersburg  (now 
Leningrad).  By  chance.  Mr.  Molotov  was 
one  of  the  few  key  bol&bevlks  in  St.  Peters- 
burg when  the  revolution  came.  Mr.  Stalin 
at  that  time  was  In  exile  tn  Siberia.  Mr. 
Molotov  and  others  kept  the  revolution 
going  tmtU  the  exiles  could  return.  L.-\ter, 
be  sided  effectively  with  Mr.  Stalin,  after 
Lenin's  death,  to  make  him  the  top  man. 

If  a  United  States-Rusiiian  confeience 
should  develop  for  the  present  situation, 
American  ofllclals  know  what  to  expect.  Mr. 
Mc4otov'8  conferences  by  now  have  fallen 
Into  a  definite  pattern:  early  cordiality, 
heavy  demands,  protracted  discussion  and 
deadlock,  followed  by  either  postponement 
or  a  futUe  compromise,  usually  closer  to  Mr. 
Molotov's  desires  than  those  of  the  decncc- 
racles. 

m.    ZHDANOV 

Leas  known  outside  Rtissla  than  Mr.  Stalin 
or  Mr.  Molotov.  he  Is  a  constant  fore*  for 
Russian  nationalism.  Huge,  plump,  black- 
balred  and  smiling,  the  52-year-old  Mr. 
Zhdanov  Is  considered  one  of  the  meet  In- 
telligent and  best  educated  of  Russian 
leaders. 

He  was  bom  In  the  Ukraine,  aligned  him- 
self with  the  bolsheviks  at  an  early  age.  and 
had  a  minor  part  In  the  revolution.  There- 
after his  rise  was  rapid.  In  1934  he  became 
a  member  of  the  Politburo,  and  a  cloee  as- 
aeeUtlon  with  Mr.  etalln  began.  Mr,  f  talln 
likes  his  salty  bimior.  He  also  liked  a  book 
written  some  years  back  by  Mr.  Zhdsncv 
defending  him  against  the  attacks  of  Frot- 
skylte  defamers. 

It  Is  Mr.  Zhdanov  who  fomenU  antifcrelgn 
sentiment  in  Russia.  Be  usually  la  vers 
going  ahead  with  eapanalootot  plans  ^vhere 
tbe  more  cautious  Mr.  Maiotov  is  llkHy  to 
bold  back.  Mr.  Zhdanov  is  credited  with 
having  prodded  Mr.  Stalin  Into  the  war 
against  Finland  that  began  tn  1989.  rbtis. 
be  and  Mr.  Molotov  furnish  a  balance  that 
Mr.  Stalin  finds  useful. 

Mr.  Zbdanov  Is  an  effective  propagsndlst 
with  tbe  Busaaan  people  He  motilizee 
Sonet  writers  and  sses  that  they  stick  strictly 
totbe  party  line  It  U  be  who  has  been 
uptanildtnf  Russian  composers  for  writing 
murtc  tbat  be  thinks  Is  a  non-Russian  iplng 
of  western  composers. 

As  a  general  in  tbe  R«d  Army,  Mr 
Zhdanov  was  the  -hero  of  Leningrad. "     He 
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saved  the  city  from  the  Nazis,  although  at 
a  terrific  cost  In  casualties.  This  has  given 
him  an  Imporunt  influence  with  the  upper 
echelons  of  the  army. 

srccxssiON 

There  Is  no  doubt  that  Mr.  Stalin  bas 
tapped  Mr.  Molotov  as  hU  successor. 
Whether  that  decision  can  be  made  to  stick 
after  Mr  Stalin's  death,  however.  Is  a  matter 
of  dispute.  So  much  power  Is  Involved  that 
a  struggle  for  the  dlcutorshtp  could  easily 
develop 

In  such  a  contest,  two  other  men  would 
be  Important.  LavrentI  P.  Beria  controls  the 
army  of  secret  police.  No  lovemment 
could  last  without  his  support,  It  U  said. 
Mr  Berls,  Implacably  ambitious,  might  want 
tbe  Job  for  himself,  Oeorgi  M  Mslenkov. 
formerly  Mr  Stalin's  private  secretary  and 
the  chief  dispenser  6t  Jobs  In  the  Soviet 
burenucrscy,  h«s  powerful  support  In  the 
Communist  Party.  Mr.  Zhdanov  could  call 
on  the  army  for  aid. 

A  row  over  the  succession  Is  considered  a 
dlstmct  possibility,  one  that  has  been  In- 
cluded In  the  future  considerations  of  Ameri- 
can foreign  policy. 

COLD   WAl 

But  meanwhile,  with  Mr.  Stalin  still  alive, 
the  outlook  for  the  months  ahead  Is  plain. 
The  Russian  line  Is  changing  to  a  more 
friendly  approach  to  America.  There  Is  to 
be  less  emphasis  on  elections  In  western 
Europe  and  more  on  sabotage,  strikes,  ter- 
rorism. The  cold  war  will  continue,  but  the 
trend  Is  away  from  steps  that  would  lead 
to  a  "hot,"  or  shooting  war. 


McGrefor  Will  Hold  Conferences  in 
Distnct 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  J.  HARRY  McGREGOR 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  12.  1948 

Mr.  McGregor.  Mr.  Speaker,  it 
has  always  been  my  policy  to  Iceep  in 
constant  contact  with  the  people  of  the 
Seventeenth  Ohio  District,  whom  I  rep- 
resent in  Congress.  I  am  anxious  to 
learn  what  the  folks  back  home  are 
thinking  about.  In  order  to  follow  this 
policy,  I  have  attempted  to  make  myself 
available  to  my  constituents  so  they 
might  discuss  with  me  their  views  rela- 
tive to  national  issues  and  also  to  give 
me  the  opportunity  to  be  of  service  to 
them  as  their  Congressman. 

In  accordance  with  my  annual  proce- 
dure, during  the  period  of  our  official 
congressional  recess  I  plan  to  visit  the 
six  counties  of  the  district.  I  have 
made  arrangements  to  be  at  the  court- 
room of  the  county  courthouses  from  9 
a.  m.  to  5  p.  m.  and  have  set  forth  the 
following  schedule: 

Monday  and  Tuesday,  August  9  and 
10,  Ashland,  Ashland  County. 

Wednesday  and  Thursday,  August  11 
and  12,  Mansfield,  Richland  County. 

Friday  and  Saturday.  August  13  and 
14,  Mount  Vernon,  Knox  County. 

Monday  and  Tuesday,  August  16  and 
17,  Delaware,  Delaware  County. 

Wednesday  and  Thursday.  August  18 
and  19,  Newark,  Licleing  County. 

Friday  and  Saturday.  August  20  and 
21,  Coshocton,  Coshocton  County. 


I  have  been  most  gratified  with  the  re- 
sults obtained  In  the  past  and  interest 
shown  by  the  number  of  constituents 
who  have  availed  themselves  of  our  con- 
ference plan. 

No  appointments  are  necessary,  and  I 
look  forward  to  meeting  a  greater  num- 
ber this  year,  as  I  am  certain  we  all  have 
problems  of  personal  and  national  inter- 
est to  discuss,  which  will  be  of  mutual 
benefit.  I  urge  my  constituents  to  con- 
fer with  me  on  the  date  most  convenient 
to  them  80  that  I  may  have  their  views, 
which  will  aid  me  in  representing  them 
in  Congress. 


Prune  Pricti 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JACK  Z.  ANDERSON   ' 

or   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  12.  1948 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  wish  to  include 
the  following  copy  of  a  communication 
addressed  to  one  of  my  colleagues  by 
John  B.  Schneider,  manager  of  the 
California  prune-marketing  program: 

Mat  5.  1948. 
Congresswoman  Helen  Gahacan  Douglas, 
House  of  Representatives. 

Washington.  D.  C. 

Dear  Congresswoman  Douglas:  In  the 
April  29  Issue  of  the  San  Francisco  News 
there  appeared  a  long  article  with  appropri- 
ate banner  headlines  and  a  large  picture  of 
our  California  Congresswoman  explaining 
the  Increased  price  of  food.  You  are  quoted 
as  saying  prices  are  25  percent  higher  than 
when  price  controls  were  lifted.  In  this  ar- 
ticle appears  the  following: 

"Dried  prunes — a  lovely  dish.  Thirty-two 
under  OPA:  54  cents  last  year.  And  about 
the  same  today.     Some  reason  for  a  sigh." 

I  must  assume,  for  the  sake  of  some  rea- 
sonableness, at  least,,  that  these  prices  rep- 
resent prices  for  2  pounds  of  prunes.  As 
you  no  doubt  know,  the  California  prune  In- 
dustry Is  a  very  large  and  Important  segment 
of  the  fruit-growing  Industry  of  California. 
The  economic  position  of  the  growers  has 
been  so  disastrous  this  last  year  that  the 
problem  is  serious.  The  prices  to  the  grow- 
ers, instead  of  being  higher  than  during  OPA 
days,  is  considerably  lower.  Likewise,  the 
prices  to  the  consumers.  Instead  of  being  25 
percent  higher,  are  considerably  lower  than 
those  In  effect  during  OPA  days.  For  this 
reason,  this  type  of  publicity  (such  as  that 
to  which  I  refer)  causes  undue  harm  to  the 
efforts  of  the  industry  in  attempting  to  as- 
sist Itself.  As  a  matter  of  record,  the  follow- 
ing are  the  figures  which  actually  did  prevail 
during  the  OPA  period: 

The  average  price  for  the  month  of  Octo- 
ber 1942,  as  reported  by  the  United  Stjites 
Department  of  Agriculture,  was  16.2  cents 
per  pound.  This  Is  at  the  rate  of  32.4  cents 
for  2  pounds.  There  was  at  that  time  in 
effect  a  Government  subsidy  of  3  cents  per 
pound  which  the  consumer  was  paying,  not 
directly,  but  through  his  Government.  This, 
for  the  2  pounds,  would  amount  to  a  total  of 
6  cents,  which,  added  to  the  32.4  cents,  would 
be  38.4  cents  for  a  2-pound  carton. 

In  July  1»46,  stUl  imder  OPA,  the  price 
advanced,  including  the  same  6-cent  subHldy 
for  a  pounds,  to  a  total  of  42.2  cents  for  2 
pounds.     Hence,    your    reference    that    the 


price  of  prunes  during  OPA  days  was  32  centa 
is  Inaccurate.  Actually,  the  price,  when 
controls  went  off.  was  42.2  cents  for  2  pounds. 

I  wonder  where  you  found  It  necessary  to 
pay  64  cents  for  a  a-pound  package  of  prunes 
at  this  time.  I  have  Just  returned  from 
a  long  trip  through  the  eastern  marketa, 
including  the  city  of  Washington,  and 
went  to  a  number  of  retail  establish  men  ta. 
The  price  which  I  found  as  a  prevailinK  price 
was  about  35  cents  per  a-)Kmnd  package, 
with  some  small  retail  establishments  that 
were  charging  40  cents  for  a  pounds.  The 
price  since  my  return  has  dropped  still  fur- 
ther. 

Yuu  may  also  be  Interested  in  a  reciM-d  of 
the  farm  price  of  prunes.  The  following 
brief  table  will  show  you  the  trend  fron^, 
l»4l  thrvtugh  1947; 

Farm  price:  Cents 

1941 8.  75 

1942 7  SO 

1943 -  9.  60 

1944 10.  90 

1945 .w 10.  60 

194« 12.  80 

1947 8.  00 

The  above  figures  are  average  annual 
prices  as  reported  by  the  United  States  De- 
partment of  Agriculture.  The  price  indi- 
cated for  1947  prunes,  which  crop  Is  now  be- 
ing sold  lE  preliminary.  The  final  figure  will 
probably  be  lower  than  the  preliminary  fig- 
ure. As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  price  to  the 
grower  since  the  harvest  of  last  year  has 
dropped  from  about  8  cents  per  pound  to  the 
present  prevailing  price  ranging  from  5  centa 
to  b\'2  cents  per  pound.  These  prices  are  con- 
siderably below  the  cost  of  producing  the 
crop. 

I  call  the  above  Information  to  your  at- 
tention, not  In  any  sense  of  criticism  or  ob- 
jection to  your  endeavors  to  bring  costs  of 
living  down  to  a  reasonable  level,  but  only 
because  prunes,  and  I  believe  you  will  agree, 
are  a  very  unfortunate  choice.  This  Is  one 
product  which  is  svallable  to  the  consumer 
at  a  price  considerably  lower  than  that  which 
prevailed  during  the  war  period.  This  situa- 
tion is  due  to  a  number  of  causes.  One  im- 
portant cause,  with  which  you  as  a  Repre- 
sentative of  California  might  wish  to  be 
familiar  with,  Is  that  California  produces 
more  than  75  percent  of  all  the  prunes  grown 
In  the  entire  world.  California  Is  an  Im- 
portant source  of  prunes,  not  only  for  the 
American  consumer  but  for  consumers  In 
many  other  parts  of  the  world.  Before  the 
war,  approximately  40  percent  of  California's 
production  was  exported.  Of  these  exports 
about  80  percent  were  sold  In  Europe.  Dur- 
ing the  war,  our  Government  purchased 
these  prunes,  which  previously  had  been  sold 
abroad,  and  made  them  available  either  to 
our  armed  forces,  to  the  armed  forces  of  our 
allies,  or  to  the  civilian  populations  of  our 
allies.  This  year,  that  outlet  was  not  avail- 
able and  It  was  only  through  the  effective 
cooperative  efforts  of  all  agencies  of  the  Gov- 
ernment Including  Congress,  that  a  sizable 
quantity  of  prunes  has  been  made  available 
through  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
to  some  of  our  friends  abroad.  Many  of 
them,  however,  have  not  had  the  good  for- 
tune of  enjoying  our  prunes  this  year.  Let 
me  cite  Just  two  examples: 

PVance,  before  the  war.  imported  an  aver- 
age of  18,000  tons  of  California  prunes  per 
year.  This  year  It  received  none,  except  for 
small  packages  which  friends  of  the  French 
have  sent  to  that  country. 

E^ngland  Is  another  example.  England, 
last  year,  with  the  extension  of  a  sizable 
American  loan,  purchased  33,000  tons  of 
prunes.  This  year,  that  country  has  pur- 
chased none. 

All  this  terrific  supply  of  prunes  has  been 
available  for  conaiunptlon  in  thla  country. 
The  simple  economics  consequent  at  this 
situation,  which  anyone  can  readily  see,  is  to 
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nd|cic«    th«    price,    and    th«t    htm   In    fact 

fellow  riiini— iiiiin  such  u  Con- 
Jack  AMaaHOi*.  the  Confreamum 
Uw  heart  of  tba  prune  producing  area: 
in  CLAaKNca  F.  Lu.  wbo  comaa 
tntn  anotlMr  Important  prune  produelnf 
Cangreaaman  Clai*  Kmclb,  also  from  an 
at  pnsM  prartoBliic  araa.  ana  naaiiy 
tlw  otbar  OanprvMnan  from  Oattfamla 
with  the  problema  of  the  prune 
induatry. 
]  lay  I  auggeet  that  a  poaslbte  healthful 
po  ttive  approach  to  tlie  conatmier  of  the 
Un  ited  States  la  to  call  to  hla  attention  tlMaa 
piiducta  which  are  lower  In  price  and  eco- 
Ical  Items.  This  poitltive  approach  would 
helpful  both  to  Um  ronwiMar  and  to 
producer,  the  welfare  at  botk  httn 
tcrh  I  am  sure,  of  concern  to  you. 
rordlally  youra, 

JoBM  B.  ScHNziDza.  Manager. 


tlM 


^Dkii  Americans  Expect  ia  Retvn  for 
Their  ERP 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WALTER  E.  BREHM 

or  oaic 
IN  TSK  HOU8K  OF  P.KPRBBZIfTATnnB 
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i<r.  BREHM.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
le4ve  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Ric- 
I  Include  the  following  article  by 
Gdorge  E  Sokolsky.  appearing  in  the 
Cclumbus  (Ohio)  Dispatch,  entitled 
"^  ^hat  Americans  Expect  In  Return  for 
Ttieir  ERP": 

WBAT   AMXaiCAKS   K*F«Cr   IW   KXTTTaN 

roa  nma  aar 
(By  Oeorge  I.  Sokolsky) 
'  rba  Economist,  undoubtedly  one  of  the 
mat  Important  weeklies  In  England.  If  ac* 
aU  tbe  world,  has  this  to  aay  of  ERP: 
iB  tlma  of  peaoe.  In  order  to  aid  nationa 
iy  remote  and  politically  aepa- 
rale  from  the  Amartcaa.  at  a  time  of  graat 
Int  erual  shortagaa.  the  Dnltad  Stataa  la  ready 
flva  away  over  $i.C0OJBOijOOO  worth  of 
oovuMdllties  (s  the  flrat  Inatallment  of  a 
program,  to  give  them  tor  paaoaful 
1  raoooalr\Ktlon.  and.  save  for  mine* 
to  flT*  them  without  political 
Ittona  of  any  aort.  A  year  ago  the 
IV^Jact  would  have  been  InconcelvabU— Oon- 
was  then  making  deaparateiy  heavy 
kther  over  only  •400.000,000  for  aid  to 
Orieoe  and  Txirkey  Ten  yeara  ago  such  an 
Inl^tive  would  have  drtv«n  the  Nation 
into  the  anna  of  the  Amartea 
And  search  back  as  one  may 
the  annals  of  the  United  SUtea.  i.<r 
imj  other  power,  there  la  no  record  oC  a 
cn^^wrahto   act   ot   Inaplred   and 

y" 


*  It  will  be  dlflcult.  after  thla  <leiaoDaUa- 
Uo  a  of  International  solidarity,  to  go  on 
itlng  the  old  glbea  about  American  laoU- 
the  old  oompiacent  references  to 
political  Iwiaturity  In  recei.c 
ttha  the  American  public.  In  Its  eugcmena 
information,  its  sustained  Intereat  in 
aSalxa.  and  in  iu  acceptance  of  pcal- 
'  onaroua  international  rtsponsibtUty. 
la  ilapidly  qualifying  for  the  title  of  the  least 
tK  ationtst  and  self-abaorbed  of  peoplaa." 

liut  I  fear  that  the  Beoaomlat  doaa  not 

alt^ether  grasp  the  reason  for  the  change 

attittjde.    The  editors  of  this 

•ttrnmi  aMMb  of  the  succeaa  ci 


berg,  and  Douglas.  They  might  have  added 
Bernard  Baruch.  Herbert  Hoover,  Chrlatlan 
Herter,  and  doaens  of  otlxers. 

And  there  ts  danger  In  any  miaundantand. 
ing  about  ERP.  The  American  people  do  not 
want  it  to  be  another  costly  flop  like  the  Brlt- 
lah  k>an.  llwy  do  not  expect  ERP  to  be  dls- 
alpntad  and  waated.  Aa  a  matter  of  fact, 
thay  could  not  afford  to  have  it  dlaalpated 
and  wasted. 

The  American  people  do  not  want  a  war 
with  Soviet  Ruaaia  or  any  other  country. 
Thfj  do  not  believe  that  such  a  war  wiU  ben- 
efit the  victor  any  more  than  the  van- 
qulshed.  They  know  that  the  laat  war  coat 
more  than  «aoO,000.000,000  and  left  the  coun- 
try with  a  debt  of  $252,000,000,000.  a  Govern- 
ment  budget  of  roughly  HO  .000.000 .000. 
They  are  convlnead  that  the  next  war  will 
alter  their  ecaoroaUo  ^atem  snd  devastate 
their  social  and  poMtttal  Ufa. 

Brgo.  they  are  willing  to  take  out  a  tlme- 
tnaorance  policy  and  pay  a  high  rate.  If 
Soviet  Bussla  ia  contained  east  of  the  Elbe, 
north  of  the  Itallan-Oreek-Turkleh  line  in 
th(  Mediterranean,  out  of  the  Near  East  al- 
tof^etber,  out  of  Cblna,  peace  may  for  a  con- 
siderable period  be  pcsslble. 

Thla  formula  involves  the  revival  of  the 
^niwinmlaii  of  17  or  more  nationa.  It  re- 
qtdraa  an  American  underwriting  of  their 
powers  of  economic  and  political  survival,  it 
foreaa  upon  the  United  Statea  the  responsi- 
bility of  austalnlng  a  standard  of  living 
among  these  peoples,  high  enough  to  dia- 
cotirage  revolution,  high  enough  to  create  a 
dtmate  antafonlatic  to  communistic  blan- 
dishments among  the  proletariat  and  the  In- 
tellectuals— the  latter  being  particularly 
prone  to  travel  in  alien  and  distant  green 
pastures. 

The  formula  ia  riaky  and  contains  within 
Itself  many  germs  of  Its  own  destruction. 
But  so  does  any  other  formula  that  anyone 
can  conceive.  If  the  Ruaalana  really  want  a 
war,  they  can  have  one  tomorrow  morning, 
aa  the  atmosphere  is  ftill  of  causes  for  war. 
The  same  Is  true  of  the  United  States.  The 
marvel  of  It  is  that  Incident  after  Incident 
baa  occurred,  and  both  sides  have  Indicated 
a  vast  capacity  for  forbearance.  But  that 
does  not  mean  that  war  may  not  come  before 
ERP  accomplishes  its.purpoaes. 

There  In  a  nutshell  is  the  sltuatlor  I'  the 
statesmen  of  Europe  and  China  and  our  EGA 
administrators  use  our  credit  carefully,  con- 
structively. vlgUantly.  It  may  accomplish  Its 
ends.  If  the  billions  of  American  credit  pro- 
vide a  wild  holiday  of  spending  for  spendtng's 
Bake,  it  will  do  infinite  harm  and  may  ruin 
the  United  Statea  as  well  as  western  Europe. 


A  Repablicao  Respootibility 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.ABRAHA.MJ.MULTER 

or  NEW  Toax 
Ol  THE  HOUSE  OP  RB>RBBMTATIVa8 

Wednesday,  May  12.  1948 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Rxcoito.  I  Include  an  edi- 
torial that  appeared  In  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune  on  May  12.  1948: 


The  many  Amcrleana  wbo  want  to  see  the 
Fellows  bUl  for  raaettlement  here  of  300.000 
dlsfHaced  persona  go  through  the  Houae  of 
RcpreaenUtlvea  with  flying  colors  are  na- 
turally Impatient  of  delay.  Speaker  Mamw. 
who  favors  lU  paaaage.  looks  for  Rulea  Com- 
mittee action  naa  week.  Bnt  b»  alao  an- 
nounces a  alMKlDg  commlttca  «ttfMi?ti   to 


poll  the  majority  mecnberablp  befon>  th« 
is  brought  to  the  floor.  Action  in 
'  of  the  displaced  persons  thus  beiomea 
primarily  a  Republican  reaponalblllty  Wa 
urge,  with  all  the  force  at  our  command,  that 
the  Republican  Members  make  the  s-.ates- 
manllke  decision  by  registering  overwhelm- 
ingly their  wllllngneas  to  put  the  Pi-llowa 
measure  to  a  vote.  That  decision  will  In- 
sure Bouse  leadership  on  this,  the  moet  im- 
portant Inimaattanan  tmot  ot  the  peare. 

For  ttaengb  tbm  FMowi  bill  is  not  all 
thoae  cloaest  to  the  displaced  persons  prcb- 
lem  aak.  It  ia  far  itqierlor  to  the  pending 
Senate  measure.  The  n\uni)er  to  be  ad- 
mitted—200.000  in  3  years — ia  twlc«?  the 
ntimber  spectfled  in  the  Seixate  bill.  The 
daUM  diarglng  thoae  admitted  against  fu- 
ture qootaa  from  their  countries  of  origin  is 
a  bard  provlao.  but  It  does  not  defet  t  the 
central  ptirpoae  aa  do  certain  restrictlv ;  pro- 
visions of  the  Senate  bill.  The  best  hope 
for  a  real  solution  of  the  displaced  poraona 
issue  Is  that  the  House  will  give  the  FpIIows 
bill  such  decisive  precedence  aa  to  insure 
Its  accepunce  by  the  Senate  aa  well. 


E4acatioaal  Assistance  AvailaUc  to  War 
Orphans 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDITH  NOURSE  ROGERS 


or  naaaacMnaai  is 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  12.  1948 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Sreiker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
ma.-k-s  in  the  Rxcoai).  I  Include  the  fol- 
lowing survey  made  by  the  Oolci  Star 
Society  of  American  War  Widows  and 
Orphans  showing  the  educationrl  ad- 
vantages available  to  war  (M-phans 
through  State,  institutional,  and  private 
sctaoiiLrships: 

A  total  of  41  States  have  made  sone  pro- 
visions for  the  advanced  education  of  their 
war  orphana.  Scholarshipa  are  provided  by 
29  at  theae.  An  additional  14  have  made 
provlalona  in  tha  form  ai  certain  esancpUooa 
or  other  prlvUeges.  Scholarshipa  and  as- 
sistance allowancea  have  also  bean  estab- 
llabed  by  private  persona  and  organtsatlona 
desiring  to  help  the  war  orphans. 

In  direct  contradiction  to  the  man"  facll- 
Itlaa  provided  for  the  orphan  in  advanced 
years,  we  find  a  deep  lack  of  consld  ;ratlon 
for  the  provision  of  the  necessities  during 
chUdhcKxl  and  adolescence.  The  obvious, 
and  unfortunate,  conclualon  must  t«  that 
while  this  lack  of  adequate  precoUejte  pro- 
vision continues  to  exist  there  will  b«!  msny 
orphans  who  will  be  forced  to  work  at  an 
early  age  in  order  to  augment  family  In- 
ooBie,  and  many  more  wbo  will  not  3e  able 
to  complete  even  education  of  high -school 
grade. 

A  detailed  summation  follows: 

■TSTS   AID 

The  following  SUtea.  including  tlie  Dla- 
trict  of  Columbia,  provide  aid  In  the  educa- 
tion of  war  orphans:  Calllornla,  Connecti- 
cut. Delaware.  Florida.  Georgia,  tlllnols, 
Indiana.  Louisiana.  Maine.  Ilasaacliusetts, 
Michigan.  MlnneK)U.  Nebraska.  Neva<la.  New 
Hampahlre.  New  Jersey,  New  Yort,  North 
Carolina,  Oklahoma,  Oregon,  Pennr'lvanla, 
Rhode  laauul.  South  Carolina.  Texai.  Ver- 
mont.  Virginia.  West  VirglnU,  Wyoml:;g.  and 
District  of  Columbia. 

Scholarships  of  1150  a  year:  The  l^evada 
and  New  Jersey  acts  provide  1150  a  year  for 
each  child.   Tbe  Nevada  act  limits  tht  t>ene- 
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flclariea  to  thoae  under  the  age  of  19  attend- 
ing high  school.  No  other  State  limits  the 
acholarshipa  to  high-school  students. 

Scholarships  of  1200  and  $250  a  year:  The 
Connecticut,  Delaware.  Minnesota,  New 
York.  Pennsylvania.  Rhode  Island,  and  Dis- 
trict of  ColumbU  acU  give  each  child  g2C0 
a  year.  The  Minnesota  act  also  exempts  stu- 
dents from  the  payment  of  tuition  at  State 
Institutions  of  secondary  and  college  grade. 
The  MaseachusetU  act  gives  each  child  $250 
a  year. 

Scholarahipa  of  more  than  1250  a  year :  The 
Florida,  Georgia.  Louisiana,  and  West  Vir- 
ginia acts  provide  $300  a  year  for  4  years  and 
free  tuition  at  State  educational  and  train- 
ing inatltutions  of  secondary  and  college 
gradea.  The  North  Carolina  act  granu  free 
tuition,  and  to  thoae  needing  financial  as- 
sistance, board  and  room  rent,  as  well,  at 
any  of  the  State  educational  institutions. 

Under  the  California  act.  as  amended  July 
17,  1945,  students  of  collegiate,  junior  col- 
lege, business  and  trade-school  rank  receive 
$400  a  year  if  they  pursue  the  regular  course. 
or  $480  if  they  pursue  the  full  year.  Includ- 
ing sununer  ccurse.  Studenu  of  high-school 
grade  receive  $200  for  the  regular  school 
course,  or  $240  for  the  full-year  course.  De- 
pendent widows,  as  well  as  orhpums.  of  vet- 
erana  are  eligible  for  these  scholarships. 
California,  so  far  as  known.  Is  the  only  State 
that  provides  aid  in  the  education  of  widows 
of  veterana. 

The  Indiana,  Michigan,  Texas,  and  V/yo- 
mlng  acta  simply  exempt  war  and  postwar 
orhpans  from  payment  of  tuition,  matricu- 
lation fees,  and  other  fees.  The  amount  to 
be  paid  for  each  child  In  Oklahoma  is  de- 
termined by  the  Soldiers'  Relief  Commission, 
and  In  Nebraska  by  Nebraska  Veterans  Aid 
Fund  Committee. 

The  Oregon  State  Board  of  Higher  Educa- 
tion on  May  8.  1945,  approved  a  report  of  Its 
finance  committee  recommending  that  In 
awarding  the  state  acholarslflps  now  author- 
ized by  law,  special  consideration  and  pri- 
ority t>e  given  to  orphans  of  veterans  of 
World  Wars  I  and  II.  The  SUte  scholar- 
ships exempt  students  from  payment  of 
tuition  and  fees. 

XDt7CATION    or    WAX    OXPHANS 

In  addition  to  State-endowed  scholarships 
the  following  States  have  available  special 
privileges  as  follows: 

Connecticut:  The  following  institutions 
cooperate  with  the  American  Legion  and 
Auxiliary  in  aaalsttng  orphans  of  veterans  In 
attaining  higher  education  through  scholar- 
ships, reduced  rates,  vocational  guidance, 
student  employment,  etc.:  Booth  Prepara- 
tory School,  Junior  College  of  Connecticut. 
New  Haven  Preparatory  School.  Roxbury 
School.  Tafts  School,  Waterbury  Catholic 
High  School.  Yale.  Wesleyan.  Trinity.  Al- 
bertus  Magnus  College.  Connecticut  College 
for  Women,  Arnold  College  of  Physical  Edu- 
cation. 

District  of  Columbia:  The  following  insti- 
tutions each  grant  one  scholarship  to  war 
orphans:  Southeastern  University,  Columbus 
University,  National  University.  Strayers 
Business  College.  Waahlngton  College  of 
Music. 

Florida:  Under  the  Scholarship  Act.  war 
orphans  are  exempt  from  the  payment  of 
tuition  at  State  institutions.  The  Univer- 
sity of  Florida  and  State  College  for  Women 
also  exempt  them  from  payment  of  all 
matriculation  and  other  fees. 

Georgia:  Under  the  Scholarship  Act,  war 
orphans  are  exempt  from  payment  of  tuition 
at  State  Institutions. 

Illinois:  Under  the  Scholarship  Act,  war 
orphaiM  are  exempt  from  payment  of  tuition 
at  State  Inatltutions.  The  Onargo  Military 
Academy  grants  special  scholarshipa  to  all 
war  orphans. 

Indiana:  Under  the  Scholarship  Act  war 
orphans  are  exempt  from  the  payment  of 
tuition  and  matriculation  and  other  fees  at 


Purdue  University,  Indiana  University,  and 
Ball  and  Indiana  Gtate  Teachers  Colleges. 
Franklin  College  offers  one  special  scholar- 
ship to  a  war  orphan. 

Maine:  Under  the  Scholarship  Act,  war 
orphans  are  exempt  from  payment  ol  tuition 
at  State  Institutions.  Free  tuition  is  also 
granted  war  orphans  at  Bates  College  and, 
by  special  arrangement,  at  Bowdoin  and 
Colby  Colleges. 

Massachusetts:  A  10-year  scholarship  has 
been  granted  war  orphans  by  the  Bay  Path 
Institute,  ant'  authorities  of  22  other  col- 
leges have  expressed  their  willingness  to 
grant  preference  to  war  orphans. 

Michigan :  Under  the  Scholarship  Act.  war 
orphans  are  exempt  from  payment  of  tui- 
tion and  matriculation  and  other  fees  at 
State  institutions. 

Minnesota:  Under  the  Scholarship  Act.  war 
orphans  are  exempt  from  payment  of  tuition 
at  State  institutions,  except  the  University 
of  Minnesota. 

Nebraska :  Each  State  normal  school  grants 
an  honor  scholarship,  valued  at  $150.  to  a 
war  orphan.  Luther  College  grants  one 
scholarship  to  a  war  orphan,  amounting  to 
one-half  the  tuition  for  a  2-year  course. 
The  University  of  Omaha  will  help  through 
the  student  aid  any  veteran's  child  recom- 
mended by  the  American  Legion  Auxiliary. 
Crelghton  University  will  con.slder  the  CJise 
of  each  war  orphan  separately  In  grantli\g 
some  form  of  scholarship.  The  American 
School  of  Commerce  in  Omaha  will  reduce 
tuition  to  children  of  veterans  by  50  percent 
and  will  assist  them  in  other  ways. 

New  Hampshire:  Under  the  Scholarship 
Act,  war  orphans  are  exempt  from  the  pay- 
ment of  tuition  at  State  Institutions. 

New  Jersey:  The  following  Institutions 
grant  special  concessions  to  war  orphans. 
Exemption  from  payment  of  tuition,  Prince- 
ton University.  Seton  Hall  College.  Rider  Col- 
lege. St.  Joseph's  College.  Bloomfield  Theo- 
logical Seminary.  New  Jersey  Law  School, 
Mercer  Beasley  Law  School.  College  of  St. 
EHlzabeth.  John  Marshall  College  of  Law. 
Exemption  from  payment  of  tuition  and 
fees.  New  Brunswick  Theological  Seminary 
(also  provides  room  ent).  Panzer  College  of 
Physical  Education.  Scholarships:  Rutgers 
University,  Stevens  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology. Newark  College  of  Engineering, 
LeMaster  Institute.  Special  consideration: 
Princeton  Theological  Seminary.  New  Jersey 
College  for  Women. 

North  Carolina :  Under  the  Scholarship  Act, 
war  orphans  are  granted  free  tuition,  board 
and  room,  as  well  as  e^^emptlon  from  payment 
of  fees,  at  all  State  Institutions. 

Oklahoma:  All  colleges  In  Oklahoma  assist 
war-orphan  students  In  obtaining  employ- 
ment. The  Oklahoma  College  for  Women  ex- 
empts war  orphans  from  payment  of  fees. 

South  Carolina :  Under  the  Scholarship  Act, 
war  orphans  are  exempt  from  payment  of 
tuition  at  State  institutions. 

Texas:  Special  concessions  are  granted  to 
war  orphans  at  the  following  institutions: 
Southern  Methodist  University.  Mary  Hardin- 
Baylor  College.  Howard  Payne  College,  and 
Texas  Technological  College. 

Vermont:  Under  the  Scholarship  Act,  war 
orphans  are  exempt  from  payment  of  tuition 
at  State  Institutions. 

Virginia:  Under  the  Scholarship  Act,  war 
orphans  are  exempt  from  payment  of  tuition 
at  State  Institutions. 

West  Virginia:  Under  the  Scholarship  Act, 
war  orphans  are  exempt  from  payment  of 
tuition  at  State  institutions. 

Wyoming :  Free  tuition  and  exemption  from 
payment  of  fees  are  granted  to  war  orphans 
at  the  University  of  Wyoming. 

Although  no  funded  scholarships  are  pro- 
vlded  special  considerations  have  been  grant- 
ed  by  the  following  States: 

Alabama:  Under  the  Scholarship  Act.  war 
orphans  are  exempt  from  payment  of  tuition 
at  State  Institutions. 


Arlaona :  In  Arizona  college  authoritlea  co- 
operate with  the  American  Legion  in  giving 
special  consideration  to  individual  needs  of 
war-orphan  students  but  give  no  financial 
assistance. 

Arkansas:  Under  the  Scholarship  Act.  war 
orphans  are  exempt  from  payment  of  tuition 
at  State  institutions. 

Colorado:  The  following  institutions  each 
grant  two  war  orphans  exemptions  from  pay- 
ment of  tuition  and  fees:  University  of  Colo- 
rado. University  of  Denver.  Colorado  State 
Teachers  College.  Colorado  Agricultural  Col- 
lege, Colorado  School  of  Mines,  Adanu  State 
Teachers  College. 

Iowa:  The  following  Iowa  Institutions 
grant  special  concessions  to  war  orphans; 
Exemption  from  payment  of  tuition — Buena 
Vista  College.  Upper  Iowa  University.  Uni- 
versity of  Dubuque.  Exemption  from  pay- 
ment of  50  percent  of  tuition — Iowa  State 
University.  Iowa  State  College,  Iowa  State 
Teachers  College.  Drake  University.  Scholar- 
ships— Coe  College.  Cornell  College,  Luther 
College.  Clark  College.  Dubuque  College.  Spe- 
cial con-slderatlon — Central  College.  Columbia 
College.  St.  Ambrose  College.  John  Fletcher 
College,  Graceland  College,  Grlnnell  College. 
Penn  College,  Western  Union  College.  Tabor 
College  has  a  definite  program  to  help  chU- 
dren  of  all  classes  of  veterans. 

Kentucky:  Und»r  the  Scholarship  Act.  war 
orphans  are  exempt  from  payment  of  tuition 
at  State  Institutions. 

Maryland :  University  of  Maryland  will  co- 
operate with  auxiliary  In  obtaining  scholar- 
ships in  individual  cases. 

Missouri:  Free  tuition  is  granted  war  or- 
phans at  State  Teachers  College  and  $100 
exemption  from  payment  of  tuition  is 
granted  by  WUllam  Woods  College.  Scholar- 
ships have  been  offered  war  orphans  at 
Washington  University.  Wentworth  Military 
Academy,  and  Hannibal-LaGrange,  which 
also  assists  war  orphans  In  obtaining  cm- 
plojrment.  Linden  wood  College  and  Mis- 
souri Valley  College  assist  war  orphans  as 
much  as  possible. 

New  Mexico:  Under  the  scholarship  act. 
war  orphans  are  exempt  from  the  payment 
of  tuition  at  State  Institutions. 

North  Dakota:  War  orphans  who  resided 
in  the  State  at  the  time  of  the  passage  of 
the  scholarship  act  are  exempt  from  the 
payment  of  tuition  and  fees  at  State  insti- 
tutions. These  schools  also  assist  war  or- 
phans In  finding  employment. 

Ohio:  Many  Institutions  of  higher  learn- 
ing in  Ohio  offer  scholarships  or  make  spe- 
cial concessions  to  war  orphans. 

Tennessee:  Under  the  scholarship  act,  war 
orphans  are  exempt  from  payment  of  tuition 
at  State  institutions. 

Washington:  Under  the  scholarship  act, 
war  orphans  are  exempt  from  payment  of 
tuition  at  State  Institutions. 

Wisconsin:  On  favorable  decisions  on  spe- 
cific application,  free  tuition,  exemption 
from  payment  of  ^ees,  and  sometimes  schol- 
arships are  granted  war  orphans  at  the  fol- 
lowing institutions:  University  of  Wisconsin. 
Marquette  University.  Stout  Institute.  Rlpon 
College,  Lawrence  College,  Carroll  College. 

There  are  available  to  war  orphans  the 
La  Verne  Noyes  Scholarships  eaUbliahed  un- 
der the  will  of  the  late  La  Verne  Noyes.  of 
Chicago,  111.  Tile  American  Legion  makca 
available  scholarships  and  scholarship  loans 
funds  through  32  departments  of  the  Amer- 
ican Legion  Auxiliary.  These  fall  Into  tha 
main  category  of  National  President  Scholar- 
ships. National  Commander  Scholarshipa,  and 
Eight  and  Forty  Scholarships.  An  organ- 
ization Icnown  as  "War  Orphaiu  Scholar- 
ships. Inc."  with  headquartera  In  New  York 
City  has  been  established  to  provide  schol- 
arships amounting  to  $500  yearly  for  tha 
orphan  of  any  man  killed  in  service.  Tha 
exception  In  the  eatenalon  of  thaae  scbol- 
arshlpe  is  that  they  are  not  avallal>l«  to 
Negro   children.     Appolntmenu   to  Federal 
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rnqtary   Initltutlona   are    also   available   as 
by  the  act  at  June  8,  1930.  amended 
ict  of  NoTcmber  34,  IMS.  to  Include  sods 
<l«ceaeed  veteran*  of  World  War  II. 
should  be  noted  that  all  deceased  vet- 
children   receiving   pension   compen- 
SAtlon    may   have   luoh    compensation   con- 
after     their     eighteenth     birthday, 
they  are  pursuing  course  of  Instrue- 
In  approved  scboola  or  colleges.     Com- 
tlon  continues  until  the  completion  of 
cotirse  of  Instruction  or  marriage  of  the 
but   not   btyioDd  th«  day  prccedlog 
child'a  twenty-first  birthday. 


CMfomia  b  ReTicw  After  a  Century  of 
Aaerican  Control 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  L£ROY  JOHNSON 

or  CAurosMiA 
pi  THB  HOUSK  OF  RKPRKSSNTATIW 

Tuesday.  May  11.  1948 

ifr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Spiiaker.  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  RxcoBo,  I  Include  herewith 
a  ecture  by  Rockwell  Dennis  Hunt. 
Ph  D: 

■  tnLoiwe  TRK  mraa  vtats  or  ths  PAcmc 
<Ft  th  In  a  series  of  eight  public  centennial 

lectures,      by      Rockwell      Dennis     Hunt, 

rt).  D) 

BvwT.  When  the  good  ship  Orepon 
In  throxigh  the  Golden  Oate  on  the 
of  October  1850.  she  brotight  good  news, 
tidings  fur  all  the  people.  Flags  ware 
And  instantly  the  people  understood 
and  the  import  of  that  Important 
te.  nasMly,  the  Oregon  bad  brought 
California  bad  been  admitted  Into  the 
Union  by  the  algnature  of  President  Fillmore 
to  1  be  CaUfomia  bill.  There  was  an  instant 
outpouring  of  the  people:  exult&nt  feeling 
eve  Twhere  when  they  learned  about  It. 

Ibey  bad  a  spontaneous  celebration  on 
Pot  taaaouth  Square  that  very  day:  but  they 
plaimed  to  have  a  more  fcrmal  celebration 
uiua  later:  so  on  the  29th  of  that  month. 
1850.  they  bad  a  more  formal  celc- 
Ion  In  commemoration  of  the  (act  that 
bad  at  last  been  admitted  as  the 
tbi^y-flrst  State  Into  the  Union.  It  was 
<  hat  occasion  that  Nathaniel  Bennett  was 
orator  of  the  day.  In  the  course  of  his 
he  had  these  graceful  words  to  say. 
aft^  describing  anomalous  conditions  prt- 
ccdmg 
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was  at  such  a  time  that  the  tidings 

event  which  we  celebrate  reached  us. 

the  rebound  of  our  feelings  today  Is  In 

pro^rtlon    to   the   depth   of   our    past   de- 

ons.     If.  when  the  tempest  has  gathered 

the    troubled    waters,    and    the    angry 

billows,   lashed   into   fury,  rave   around   the 

bark,  the  winds  are  suddenly  lulled. 

wavea  hushed .  and  the  warm  sunshine 

sleeps  on  the  boeom  of  the  tranquil  eta. 

Jhrlll  of  delight  which  the  hardy  martav 

te  enhanced  by  the  recollection  of  the 

~ent  dangers  from  which   he  has  just 


T  lere  was  great  mutual  felicitation  and 
— ^tulatlon;    and  as  sucgasted   by  thaaa 
It  Is  necessary  to  go  back  to  present 
Miekgronnd  and  the  antecedents  to  that 
day.     California  had  become  American 
lly  by  virtue  of  the  Treaty  of  Otiada- 
Bldalgo.  algned   on   the  ad   of   Febru- 
1840.     Ho  longer  was  Mexico  In  control 
province.     There  was  a  sudden  shift 
a*   the   legality   was  concerned   from 
Mexican  to  the  Amarlcaa  authority,  al- 


tie 


though  preparation  had  been  going  fc»-ward 
tor  a  few  years  toward  that  end. 

While  the  treaty  vrae  Iwlng  signed,  almost 
at  that  moment  but  before  the  American 
settlers  heard  about  the  treaty,  the  gold 
discovery  by  Marshall  brought  a  great  new 
force  and  Impulse  Into  California  history 
and  Into  the  national  history  of  the  United 
SUtes.  But  when  California  was  finally 
conquered,  finally  acquired,  the  Mexican  War 
was  still  not  concluded — at  least  word  of 
the  end  of  the  war  had  not  reached  the  Cal- 
Ifomlana.  Therefore,  the  rule  in  California 
would  necessarily  have  to  be  of  a  military 
sort — a  de  facto  government  by  military  rul- 
ing. Tou  will  remember  that  following 
Sloat  was  Stockton:  following  Stockton  was 
Kearny:  and  then  we  come  to  Colonel  Mason. 
passing  over  a  short  period  of  active  govem- 
abip  by  Fremont  and  the  controversy,  all 
of  which  we  have  to  omit  tonight.  Colonel 
Mason  became  the  active  military  governor 
for  California,  exercising  civil  power  but  be- 
ing a  military  crfBcer. 

Now  as  the  people  began  to  come  In  by 
thousands  at  the  time  of  the  gold  rush,  the 
proMcm  was  greatly  accentxiated  and  the 
situation  made  far  more  difficult  because, 
as  you  know,  this  grest  throng  of  gold 
hunters  brought  In  all  classes  of  people,  some 
very  vicious,  wild,  criminal  characters:  some 
not  only  from  the  United  States,  but  from 
other  nations,  other  peoples,  other  lands, 
greatly  emphasizing  and  multiplying  tbe 
dUeultles  of  keeping  any  sort  of  order.  You 
roeognlae  also  thst  for  the  most  part  the 
government  at  the  mines  was  self-consti- 
tuted by  the  miners  themselves,  and  while 
there  was  a  certain  degree  of  tinlformlty 
at  the  different  mines,  there  was  by  no  m^^ng 
complete  uniformity,  and  there  was  a  groat 
deal  of  wtiat  might  b«  called  decentrallaatlon. 

Now  In  the  meantime  when  one  nation 
acquires  territory  from  another,  according  to 
International  law,  the  laws  and  practices  of 
the  old  nation  that  relinquishes  power  will 
continue  to  obtain  in  that  conquered  ter- 
ritory until  supplanted  by  a  government  by 
the  conUolUng  power,  inaofar  as  it  U  not 
out  of  harmony  with  tbe  constitution  snd 
tbe  laws  of  the  conquering  power.  Thu 
meant  that  the  Mexican  law  should  still 
conUnue  in  force  until  a  substitution 
should  be  presented  by  the  Congress  of  the 
United  SUtes  for  California.  People  began 
to  Inquire,  especially  the  American  miners 
and  settlers.  "What  is  the  Mexican  lawt 
Where  Is  It?  We  do  not  find  any  Mexican 
law.  practically  speaking." 

Now.  as  a  matter  of  fact,  there  has  been 
very  little  law  that  was  understood  even  by 
the  Mexicans  themselves  outside  of  a  very 
few  general  propositions,  eepeciaUy  that  of 
the  alcalde,  a  kind  of  a  vaguely  powered 
magistrate  for  the  different  towns,  but  bow 
could  the  Americans  be  expected  to  under- 
stand what  laws  were  obuinlng  there?  And 
some  of  them  were  sticklers  for  law.  They 
didn't  know  the  Spanish  language,  and  so  if 
a  law  was  presented  to  them  in  Spanish, 
they  would  not  recognize  It:  they  would  not 
pay  much  attention  to  It.  Moreover,  the 
laws  that  were  enforced  were,  you  might 
say,  those  belonging  to  the  Latin  races  and 
not  the  Anglo-Saxon  race,  foreign  to  tboae 
Americans  who  had  come  Into  California  and 
thoee  Americans  who  were  continually  com- 
ing Into  California,  especially  those  who 
were  law-abiding  and  who  desired  law  and 
government — a  good  government.  They 
brought  m  their  own  Ideals  of  government. 
They  were  accustomed  to  trial  by  Jury  and 
they  were  accustomed  to  different  practlcca 
in  the  American  cotuts;  they  did  not  care 
anything  about  the  old,  effete  laws  they 
could  not  even  discover  that  were  banded 
down  from  Mexico. 

I  think  It  is  one  of  tbe  moet  natural  things 
In  tbe  world  that  these  American  settlers. 
when  they  saw  tbe  need  pressing  more  snd 
more  all  the  time  for  law  and  order,  should 


think  In  terms  of  their  own  experlen(«,  and 
their  own  knowledge,  and  their  own  Ideals 
and  principles  regarding  law.  And  if  you 
carry  that  one  step  further,  it  would  almost 
mean  that  wherever  a  higher  power  falls  to 
present  law  to  them  and  give  them  a  gov- 
ernment, they,  as  good  democratic  people, 
have  the  right  to  govern  themselves.  This  ts 
more  or  less  laying  a  foundation  for  that 
which  ts  to  follow.  Think  for  a  moment 
of  that  day,  that  period,  which  we  call  °49. 
Mr.  Bancroft  has  this  to  say.  "The  California 
year  of  1849.  what  was  It?  An  exclamation 
point  in  the  history  of  dvllteatlon.  a  dash 
In  the  annals  of  time.  This  12  months  was 
not  so  much  a  year  as  an  age:  not  to  much 
an  episode  as  an  era — never  to  be  repeated." 

Mason  was  the  de  facto  governor,  a  mili- 
tary officer,  and  after  the  treaty  was  signed, 
technically  speaking,  there  was  peace  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Mexico,  and 
thereafter  we  have  the  anomalous  situation 
of  a  military  officer  ruling  in  a  time  of  peace, 
and  there  was  beginning  to  be  heard  a  good 
deal  of  grumbling  along  that  line,  and  a 
good  deal  of  clamoring  for  a  government  of 
some  kind.  Some  began  to  think.  "We  have 
no  laws  in  California."  They  could  not  find 
any.  Colonel  Mason  a*ked  them  to  be  pa- 
tient, saying.  "It  is  the  duty  of  Congress  to 
present  you  with  a  government."  Some  were 
patient,  but  impatience  was  gaining  great 
headway  there  more  and  more,  and  also  the 
clamoring  became  more  and  more  loud,  with 
vigorous  protesU,  and  they  said.  'Nothing 
Is  more  nstural,  nothing  ts  more  right  than 
this:  If  Congress  fslls  to  give  us  a  govern- 
ment. It  Is  otn*  privilege  to  provide  our  own 
government." 

Thereafter  one  of  the  things  some  of  tbe 
settlers  resorted  to  ts  what  were  called  "pro- 
visional government  meetings."  One  was 
held  In  San  Jose,  where  the  dttterent  settlers 
came  together,  adopted  resolutions  In  favor 
of  goremment  t>y  themselves,  and  suggested 
a  time  when  they  should  hsve  delegates  and 
hold  a  general  convention  to  provide  some 
kind  of  terrltorlsl  government.  The  same 
'-Ind  of  thing  happened  In  San  Francisco. 
In  Sacramento,  and  one  or  two  other  points. 
These  sre  known  as  provisional  government 
meetings.  Now  at  the  time  Colonel  Mason 
did  not  actively  object  to  thoee. 

Another  thing  that  was  done  was  that  in 
San  Francisco,  which  of  course  had  become 
tbe  metropolitan  center,  there  was  organised 
tbo  legislative  assembly  consisting  of  16 
leading  pioneers  In  San  Francisco.  They 
urdertook  to  lay  down  the  regulstloru.  rules 
and  laws  for  themselves  in  that  city.  That, 
of  course,  was  from  a  technical,  legal  stand- 
point out  of  order;  It  could  not  stand  the 
test  of  strict  legality.  On  the  other  hand, 
Congress  had  failed.  Congress  adjourned  a 
second  time  without  providing  a  government 
for  California. 

About  the  time  they  were  looking  forward 
to  some  further  change,  there  came  Ben- 
nett Riley,  who  superseded  Mason  In  the 
spring  of  1840  General  Riley  was  a  good 
man.  a  faithful  soldier,  patriotic  and  loyal, 
but  even  more  conservative  than  Colonel 
Mason  had  been.  So  when  he  looked  about 
and  took  In  the  situation,  he  was  very  careful 
to  obey  orders  from  Washington.  Therefore 
he  would  not  give  countenance  to  this  legis- 
lative assembly  of  fifteen  In  San  Francisco. 
He  pronounced  It  Illegal,  unauthorized,  and 
advised  the  people  to  have  nothing  to  do 
with  It  and  pay  no  attention  to  its  man- 
dates. He  did  not  approve  the  provisional 
government  meeUngs  thst  were  being  held 
and  had  been  held;  but  he  was  patriotic  and 
he  saw  the  seriousness  of  the  situation  quite 
definitely.  He  finally  advised.  "Let  us  wait 
until  the  good  ship  comes  in,  giving  us  the 
report  from  Congress  once  more." 

The  news  came!  Congroes  for  tbe  third 
time  had  adjourned  without  providing  a  gov- 
ernment for  California.  Now  in  a  moment 
we  may  Inquire,  "Why  all  this  dillydallying. 
thia  delaying  on  tbe  part  of  Congress?"    It 
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ts  quite  plain  to  see — and  we  shall  approach 
that  In  a  moment.  The  slavery  and  slavery 
extension  question  was  the  chief  question  of 
controversy  In  all  that  time. 

Now  when  General  Riley  was  confronted 
with  this  fact  that,  here  are  these  people 
clamoring  for  a  government,  desiring  It,  It  Is 
neeedcd,  basically  needed,  and  there  Is  no 
return  from  Congress,  then  he  said,  alter 
that  third  failure  of  Congress  reached  him. 
"I  win  call  for  an  election  of  delegates  to  a 
convention  myself  as  de  facto  governor." 
He  did  that.  He  Issued  a  proclamation  In  the 
late  spring  of  1849  and  set  Augtist  1  as  the 
date  for  selecting  the  delegates  to  a  conven- 
tion which  would  meet  In  Monterey  on  the 
1st  of  September,  and  proceed  to  form  a  fun- 
damental law  for  either  the  territory  of  Cali- 
fornia or  the  State  of  California. 

But  In  the  meantime  came  up  this  great 
controversy  between  the  settlers  and  the  ad- 
ministration. That  brought  a  question  up 
that  was  quite  technical  in  character,  and  I 
must  dwell  upon  It  very  briefly  tonight.  The 
question  was  the  settler's  theory  versus  the 
administration's  theory  of  the  status  of  Cali- 
fornia during  that  period  called  the  no- 
government  period  in  California  history. 

The  settlers  t>elieved  they  had  the  right  to 
organize,  call  a  meeting,  have  a  convention, 
and  establish  their  own  fundamental  law. 
On  the  other  band,  General  Riley  had  pro- 
nounced this  legislative  assembly  Illegal,  and 
he  had  refused  to  recognize  the  validity  of 
any  of  those  provisional  government  meet- 
ings. Now  he  had  named  a  date  for  the  elec- 
tion of  delegates  to  a  general  convention. 
They  were  head-on  In  regard  to  that  situa- 
tion, that  theory.  Both  claimed  they  were 
right.  The  administration  theory  was  some- 
times called  the  Buchanan  theory,  and  the 
settlers'  theory  wss  sometimes  called  the 
Benton  theory,  iDecause  Senator  Benton  at 
Washington  was  the  chief  backer,  from  the 
standpoint  of  national  circles,  of  the  set- 
tlers' theory.  It  was  a  direct  conflict  as  to 
what  was  to  happen.  I  would  like  to  be  a 
little  more  accurate  In  stating  one  or  two 
things  about  that,  and  so  from  what  I  have 
previously  prepared  I  quote  very  briefly: 
^  "Stripping  the  argument  of  all  passion,  the 

settlers'  theory  may  be  briefly  stated  as  fol- 
lows: The  moment  the  Treaty  of  Guadalupe 
Hidalgo  took  effect,  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  and  American  principles  were 
extended  over  the  acquired  territory  of  Cali- 
fornia. Although  no  territorial  system  of 
American  civil  law  has  t>een  regularly  ex- 
tended over  or  established  in  California,  the 
Mexican  civil  law  has  been  in  fact  super- 
seded. Congress,  whose  primary  power  to 
legislate  Is  admitted,  failing  to  provide  a 
Territorial  government.  It  Is  no  usurpation 
In  the  people  to  legislate  temporarily  for 
themselves  In  self-defense.  As  matter  of 
fact,  the  government  established  during  the 
war  was  at  Its  conclusion  continued  as  de 
f-^cto  government,  but  whereas  It  had  before 
derived  Its  authority  from  the  rights  of  war, 
It  now  has  no  such  source  of  power,  but 
derives  Its  authority  from  the  'presumed 
consent  of  the  people.'  A  subordinate  mili- 
tary officer  can  no  longer  legally  fill  the  ofllce 
of  governor  except  by  the  sufferance  of  the 
people.  While  their  presumed  consent  was 
•irresistibly  Inferred'  by  Secretary  Buchanan 
In  a  priori  manner,  it  was  historically  en- 
tirely unreal;  instead  of  consent  there  was 
express  dissent  and  repeated  protest  'against 
the  de  facto  government.'  Again,  since  the 
President,  through  his  secretary,  'urgently 
advises  the  people  of  California  to  live  peace- 
ably and  quietly  under  the  existing  govern- 
ment,' he  evidently  believes  that  the  people 
bad  the  right  to  change  it." 

That  is  a  brief  statement,  in  part,  of  the 
settlers'  theory.  Now  let  me  similarly  pre- 
sent a  brief  and  objective  statement  of  the 
administration  theory  of  the  status  of  Cali- 
fornia during  that  time: 

"This  theory  may  ht  briefly  summarized: 
Under  a  general  principle  of  the  law  of  na- 


tions, the  laws  of  California,  which  were 
proclaimed  to  be  In  force  after  the  American 
conquest,  must,  at  the  conclusion  of  peace 
with  Mexico,  continue  In  full  force  until 
changed  by  competent  authority.  That  au- 
thority is  vested  solely  in  Congress.  Hence. 
Congress  falling  to  make  other  provision  for 
the  territory,  the  system  of  laws,  defective  as 
It  Is.  which  obtained  under  military  rule, 
must  Insofar  as  they  are  not  Inconsistent 
with  the  laws,  constitutions,  and  treaties  of 
the  United  States,  continue  In  force  under 
the  civil  government  de  facto;  the  com- 
manding military  officer,  by  virtue  of  a 
vacancy  in  the  office  of  governor,  is  ex  officio 
civil  governor.  The  Legislative  Assembly  of 
San  Francisco,  or  any  similar  body,  therefore, 
purporting  to  represent  the  people  and  pre- 
suming to  legislate  for  them,  is  an  illegal 
and  unauthorized  body  having  usurped 
pKJwers  vested  solely  in  the  United  States 
Congress." 

There  you  have  the  head-on  collision  be- 
tween the  administration  theory  and  the 
settlers'  theory.  And  In  the  meantime  Gen- 
eral Riley  had  named  a  date  for  the  election 
of  delegates  to  a  convention.  What  hap- 
pened? Those  old  pioneers — not  old  In  those 
days,  but  virile-thinking,  earnest,  patriotic 
men — believed  Intensely  In  having  a  govern- 
ment. The  object  they  had  In  view  was  more 
Important  to  them  than  the  particular  man- 
ner In  which  they  achieved  that  object. 
Therefore  some  of  them  began  very  promptly 
to  say.  "While  the  governor  has  no  right, 
being  not  really  governor,  to  name  this  In 
an  authoritative  manner,  nevertheless  It  may 
t>e  that  we  can  achieve  the  result  that  we 
desire  by  alining  ourselves  with  his  plan, 
and  while  we  reserve  to  ourselves  the  tech- 
nical right  of  maintaining  the  justice  of 
our  cause,  yet  practically  as  a  means  of  ex- 
pediency we  may  well  fall  in  and  agree  to 
have  delegates  elected  and  meet  at  the  con- 
vention together  at  the  time  designated  by 
Bennett  Riley."  Others  iMgan  to  take  that 
view  of  It,  and  It  wss  not  very  long  until  the 
Legislative  Assembly  of  San  Francisco  quietly 
passed  out  of  existence.  Other  movements  of 
the  kind  became  quiescent,  died  down,  and 
In  the  course  of  Juitt  a  few  weeks  there  was 
practically  full  unanimity  in  accepting  the 
plan  set  forth  by  Bennett  Riley  for  this  con- 
vention, to  prepare  a  constitution  for  a  State 
or  Territory.  And  that  was  an  interesting 
exhibition,  instructive  exhibition,  of  a  type 
of  patriotism  represented  by  some  of  those 
pioneers,  though  they  remained  sticklers  for 
the  law  and  to  the  very  last  they  claimed 
Bennett  Riley  did  not  have  the  right  to  call 
the  convention,  but  as  a  matter  of  ex- 
pediency they  felt  they  could  get  the  thing 
done  that  way.  I  think  that  was  an  Inter- 
estihg  experience  In  our  California  history 
at  that  critical  time.  Had  the  claims  of  the 
settlers*  theory  l>een  pressed  to  the  limit 
there,  then  the  whole  situation  would  have 
been  changed  and  we  do  not  know  what  the 
consequence  might  have  l)een;  but  they  did 
not  press  them  because  they  considered  the 
matter  one  of  expediency,  and  not  of  funda- 
mental principle. 

Thereafter  they  united  with  good  spirit  In 
the  plan  to  elect  their  delegates.  It  was  an 
interesting  thing  to  see  those  miners — for 
nearly  75  percent  of  the  population  of  Cali- 
fornia at  that  time  was  engaged  directly  or 
indirectly  In  hunting  for  gold — turn  aside 
from  their  gold  hunting  to  select  the  differ- 
ent delegates  to  a  convention  to  meet  in 
Monterey.  That  in  Itself  Is  an  exhibition  of 
citizenship  that  we  coiild  weU  take  to  heart 
today.  They  were  not  too  deeply  engrossed 
in  their  daily  toil  and  their  search  for  gold 
to  do  that  civic  thing;  so  they  had  their 
election  for  the  different  delegates  from  the 
different  districts  of  the  province  of  Cali- 
fornia and  there  they  met  the  1st  of  Septem- 
ber at  Monterey. 

On  that  particular  day  a  quorum  was  not 
present,  so  they  adjourned  until  the  follow- 
ing Monday,  when,  on  the  3d  of  September, 


they  organized  the  convention  in  the  old 
capital  of  Monterey. 

Now,  'et  us  proceed  to  study  that  conven- 
tion a  little  while.  First,  about  the  delegates 
themselves.  In  all  there  were  48  delegates 
that  were  accredited  as  being  authorized, 
although  there  was  some  little  degree  of  ir- 
regularity, which  did  not  nullify  the  situa- 
tion. And  this  body  represented  a  goodly 
nutu4>er  of  different  professions:  some  law- 
yers, some  agriculturists,  some  miners;  and 
It  is  refreshing  to  note  that  one  ma^.  by  tbe 
name  of  Moore  put  down  as  his  profession. 
In  the  days  of  1849,  "elegant  leisure"— per- 
haps the  most  refreshing  thing  about  the 
convention  that  I  know.  Then  they  pro- 
ceeded to  organize  in  Colton  Hall.  Colton 
Hall,  which  many  of  you  have  seen,  is  one 
of  the  finest  and  most  significant  landmarks 
in  the  State  of  California  today.  I  was  de- 
lighted when  I  was  there  In  1946  at  the  big 
Sloat  Centennial  Celebration  to  see  how  well 
It  ts  maintained  now.  Walter  Colton.  as 
you  know,  was  the  alcalde  at  Monterey; 
highly  respected  and  honored  because  of  his 
integrity  and  his  ability.  His  ixxiks  are  of 
great  value  to  us  now.  This  building,  a  two- 
story  one,  had  been  erected  of  building  stone, 
found  nearby,  and  In  the  upper  story  of  the 
bulldLig  called  Colton  Hall  the  convention 
was  held.     It  is  a  historic  spot. 

Now  another  point  about  the  delegates  Is 
very  Interesting  to  me.  It  was  a  convention 
of  young  men,  comparatively  speaking. 
Very  few  of  the  men  were  past  the  meridian, 
or  the  age  of  60.  The  average  age  was  in  the 
thirties,  and  one  or  two  were  as  young  as  25 
years  of  age  In  that  convention;  so  It  was  not 
a  convention  of  old  men  at  all.  There  were 
seven  native  Callfornlans  In  the  group  of 
delegates,  including  Gen.  M.  O.  Vallejo,  who 
was  regarded  as  a  leading  Callfornlan  of  tbe 
whole  territory  at  that  time.  It  is  interest- 
ing to  go  into  detail  further,  but  picture  to 
yourselves  the  class  of  delegates  there.  So 
far  as  my  knowledge  goes,  when  a  group  of 
delegates  has  t>een  assembled  for  a  purpose 
as  serious  as  this  purpose  was,  seldom  has 
there  been  so  little  sinister,  indirect,  banal 
politics  Involved  in  the  selection  of  delegstes 
or  the  performs  nee  by  the  delegates  of  their 
duties.  Rather  remarkable,  I  would  say. 
They  had  a  clear  view  of  what  they  were 
there  for,  and  they  had  a  patriotic  point  of 
view.  The  objective  was  noble  and  true  and 
good.  I  may  not  be  permitted  to  make  that 
fully  100  percent,  but  I  say  It  ranks  high  as 
compared  to  similar  organizations  and  simi- 
lar conventions  anywhere  In  American  his- 
tory. 

Finally,  after  getting  organized,  Dr.  Robert 
Semple,  a  tall  pioneer,  was  chosen  as  presi- 
dent. When  he  made  his  initial  speech  as 
president-elect,  he  said: 

"We  are  now,  fellow  citizens,  occupying  a 
position  to  which  all  eyes  are  turned.  It  is 
to  be  hoped  that  every  feeling  of  harmony 
will  be  cherished  to  the  utmost  In  this  con- 
vention. By  this  course,  fellow  citizens,  I 
am  satisfied  that  we  can  prove  to  the  world 
that  California  has  not  been  settled  entirely 
by  unintelligent  and  unlettered  men.  Let 
lis,  then,  go  onward  and  upward,  and  let  our 
motto  be,  'Justice,  Industry,  and  Economy.'  " 

J.  Ross  Browne  was  selected  to  be  reporter 
for  the  convention,  |}erhaps  the  only  man 
there  who  could  take  down  the  discussions 
by  shorthand;  two  chaplains  were  chosen; 
Dr.  Samuel  WlUey,  representing  the  Protes- 
tant faith,  and  Father  Ramirez  representing 
the  Catholic  faith,  officiating  on  alternate 
days,  and  thus,  with  a  few  other  officers 
chosen,  they  set  to  work  on  the  main  project 
that  had  brought  them  together. 

They  selected  a  Bill  of  Righu.  a  good 
Bin  of  Rights,  not  very  original,  but.  never- 
theless, based  on  the  correct  principles  as 
handed  down  from  old  English  history  in 
our  colonial  times  tintll  then.  One  of  the 
first  questions  that  confronted  the  Con- 
vention was.  shall  we  organize  as  a  terri- 
tory of  the  United  States  or  shall  we  proceed 
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SUtcf      A    very 
far  reaching 


la  ta  eoaaaqxicTurM.  AxmI  almost  Iromedl- 
fttalf.  but  not  unanlmnualy.  tb«  ConTcn- 
<l«cided  to  ortaalM  m  •  Stau  and  aot 
M  4  t«rrttory  That  wb»  In  oppoaltlon  to 
ot  th«  dclegatw  trorn  the  aoutbcm 
of  th«  territory,  to  ba  nue.  but  tlMy 
tn  a  very  allgbt  minority  aa  far  •• 
ib«n  war*  eoooamad.  Of  eouna.  tba 
I*  mfpmtwui  why  tlMaa  atfong  pkmMn 
a  Slat*,  and  not  a  urrttnry.  Tba 
poffllatton  bad  bMoma  larf*  and  by  thla 
tha  late  IM«.  tbar*  muat  hava  b«MI 
•loifi  to  100,000  whita  p*opl«  In  CallfomM, 
It  raa  qitMa  aura  bafnra  tba  aMi  e4  tlM 
TM^  UM  tolal  Im4   watind    fully    lOOMO, 

tor  IIM  ihowad  • 
■Wiitav.  fw  ovirrtatfy  iinowa  tiM 

m.    to  tbey  pffi»> 
in*  M  a  MAlo  tM  llMMi  m 

te  r<ir  ImMm  «pM  CMU 
M  tlM  mnarva  ■tali  M^iifia.  futt 
flMM  in*  brMii  of  ifuptMr,  MM  pMMnf 
thrill  Miy  mtwiteMif  or  laMnnstflaM 
viMMnairar  but  enmini  (ortll  M  • 
fuii-ned«Mi  •lata  aiMnortnfl  «e 
Mtttad  a  luile  lau>r  aa  a  Itata  In 
hood  (If  ataiaa  tit  thta  Union, 
w*  aoMM  to  tbe  vorft  al  UmI  Oo«« 
tlo*  with  lU  tfMlarant  niaNMI.  lU 
tfiai  tiaatona.  I  OMSllM  two  or  thraa  rif  tha 
dla  uaatona  that  took  ptaM.  and  then  I 
wU  CO  atjmawhal  Mora  rully  Into  ona  or 
tw< . 

Iba  (aellnc  of  tha  <alagataa  waa  rathar 
•U^gly  acainat  Mg  oorporaUatu.  and  tha 
|at#a  oitjatly  wara  rathar  tuaplctoua  ct 
baoJu  in  general.  Tbai  attitude  waa 
layed  on  more  than  one  occaalon  Pro« 
vlafcn  waa  made  for  tha  nrf  niBitliiii  of  a 
8u^  unlvaraity.  although  tha  tmtvaraity 
not  actually  organized  until  a  good 
ly  yaara  later.  And  another  tblng  that 
believed  to  ba  tha  ftrst  of  tta 
amoog  tha  States  of  the  Union:  after 
mu|:h  dlacuaalan  It  waa  decided  that  married 
eould  hold  property  in  their  own 
f  ai|i«e  instead  of  In  their  husbands'  namaa. 
Thft  waa  a  rather  novel  innovation,  accord- 
to  the  practice  up  to  that  time, 
"ttiere  were  two  other  queatlons  which  I 
wiafi  to  enlarge  upon  a  bit  Pint,  about  thm 
'  of  California.  The  discussion  about 
thajhoondary  prov^  to  be  the  longest,  moat 
exc  ting,  and  most  animating  of  ail  the  dis- 
cua  lions  of  the  Convention.  The  northern 
hM  ndary.  of  course,  waa  fixed  by  the  line  of 
Cfea  (on:  the  western  boundary,  of  course,  waa 
Sta  1  by  the  Pacific  Ocean;  the  southern 
11m  t  was  Axed  by  the  Mexlcnn  boundary:  ao 
It  ifaa  atia^y  the  eastern  boundary  that  gava 
to  tha  question  Now  the  Calif omU 
thai  bad  been  annexed  by  the  war  with  Mex- 
ico included  something  like  4A0.000  square 
Blii'  la.  probably  more  than  that,  although 
tha  aaatern  boundary  of  that  waa  iither 
vaf  M.  around  the  Rocky  Mountains.  That 
BatfnOy  wotild  include  what  we  call  Art- 
Nevada,  and  extending  on  Into  Utah. 
were  some  who  were  Advocating  that 
the  whole  of  the  acquisition  from  Mexico 
aho  Ud  be  in  the  State  of  California  becauae 
tha.  waa  acquired  from  Mexico  On  tha 
oUk^  band,  thta  far  aaatam  territory  had  no 
itatlves.  no  datafMaa.  at  the  Conven- 
wbatsoever  A  few  wtebed  admiaaloii 
afti^  the  whole  ,jerfornuinc«  waa  over,  ao  to 
sp»  k.  but  no  dalisgataa  at  all  from  that  naat 
part  of  thla  vaat  tarrltory  were  there. 
T^  dlBcuaalon  brought  a  number  of  rec- 
indatlon»  and  suggeatlons.  "Whara 
abo4ld  tha  eaatem  boundary  be — the  lieth 
par4uel.  or  further  eaat.  or  at  the  crest  of 
narra  Nevada  Mounuins?"  There  waa 
excitement  en  the  subject.  I  will  not 
go  l^to  the  controverted  question  as  to  how 
of  sinister  Import  there  might  hava 
tn  some  of  that  discussion,  but  at  laaat 
aotne  who  believed  If  they  ahould 
•do4t  a  conaUtutloa  for  the  whole  of  that 
territory  that  would  undoubtedly  be  too 


Uot 


am 


larfa  for  one  State,  which  probably  would 
imaiHate  a  dividing  line  eaat  and  west,  and 
maybe  the  southern  State  thus  formed  Ister 
oo  would  be  a  slave  State.  t>ecauae  they  knew 
the  northern  one  would  be  a  free  State.  I  do 
not  enter  Into  the  merits  of  that  dlscuaaton 
tonight,  liut  It  Is  an  Interesting  subject  to 
try  and  get  aome  Inkling  as  to  the  alavtry 
question  being  involved  In  the  diaeUMtoa 
for  the  eastern  boundary  for  California.  Thfl 
Convention  waa  nearly  wrecked  at  one  tlma 
near  the  end  bamtlM  of  the  sudden  passing 
of  a  motion  whan  one  detegata  aroae  shout- 
ing. '  Yntv  MOMltution  la  gone:  your  e«ni- 
■tnntiin  la  grm«":  and  on*  said,  "Let'a  ad* 
)'>urii  'in*  die,'  which  almoat  wrecked  th« 
W'  rk  '  (  the  OOhTtnttOB.  ttit  happily  tb«r« 
waa  time  to  tMhfc  11  OVtr  for  a  saeortd  son* 
•ideratinn.  ini  nMt  ■■tilnf  »  Mellon  wat 
HMMk  that  pUM4  tbo  towidnfy  wiMrt  It  It 

nMId  that  pfsvatlsd  by  a  itTMIf  MUoT- 
IM  •subliahuif  th«  prcaani  feeyMMf 
0^  Onltlornio. 

Tbo  otiMt  nimtiow  that  did  not  brtng  out 
vary  MMoft  aMtMlon  at  tiis  tim«,  but  wm 
(Hran  mora  fM  rtMhing,  wm  that  in  Ifto 
•euraa  of  tha  •onvantloa  tfatagata  Mmbmh, 
•  nnUff  of  Iwl— 4.  pjtoiwiud  •  rwuimwi. 
M  Im  hod  nronlMd  bofon  foing  to  Montiftf 

to  do,  which  nald,  "Netlhsr  slavery  nor  In* 
voluntary  tarvitud*.  unlsaa  for  puniahmant 
Utr  crimes,  shall  avvr  b*  tolsratad  In  this 
•tate  "  That  was  Indeed  a  stirring  pmpasl« 
tion:  but  llttla  did  they  suspect  ths  far-r*ach- 
tng  stgntnrance  of  It  at  that  time  Almiwt 
Without  debate  that  -was  adopted,  and 
Mtaptad  unanlmounly.  though  I  do  not  duvibt 
tal  MDie  afterwards  would  have  been  glad 
to  OlMage  their  vot*  bacatia*  of  tb*  develop- 
OMBt  that  occurred.  I  can  heartily  agre* 
with  Dr.  Wllley.  chaplain  of  the  convention, 
when  he  wrote  afterwartls.  "Right  there  waa 
the  pivot  point  of  the  slavery  discussion  In 
the  United  States."  When  that  resolution 
was  aiopted  and  that  aectlon  became  a  part 
of  the  conatltutlon  of  California,  that  meant 
that  California.  If  and  when  she  came  Into 
the  Union,  would  be  a  free  State. 

Now  that  does  not  have  any  particular 
bearing  on  the  fact  as  to  whether  or  not  any 
slaves  ever  were  In  CaJlfomla.  or  whether 
there  would  be  any  posalbllity  of  an  owner 
from  the  east  or  south  tirtnglng  a  slave  with 
him — which  itself  is  an  interesting  question. 
There  were  siavea  in  California;  there  were 
Indian  slaves;  and  there  were  the  Negro 
slaves,  not  many  but  some,  and  there  Is  a 
history  of  that,  too — but  that  Is  aside  from 
tbe  main  question  now. 

The  coi«tltutlon  thst  was  formed  had  thla 
antlalavery  clauae  In  It  and  that,  as  Dr. 
Wllley  has  said,  waa  the  culminating  point 
of  the  slavery  queatton  In  America,  for  from 
that  moment  human  slavery  was  doomed  In 
California,  and  not  only  that  bu*.  doomed  In 
the  United  States  of  America. 

The  constitutional  convention  finally  came 
to  an  end.  The  delegates  had  their  work 
completed,  ana  about  the  13th  of  October 
after  practically  <t  weeks'  labor,  the  constitu- 
tion was  completed  That  was  a  very  In- 
teresting time  Indeed  and  perhaps  more  ex- 
citement prevailed  and  more  good  will  waa 
expressed  during  the  last  day  or  two  than 
during  all  the  rest  of  the  coovcatlon  com- 
bined. All  the  differences  seamed  to  hare 
been  forgotten.  General  Riley,  who  was  mili- 
tary d*  facto  governor  during  thla  time, 
hsartUy  acquleeced  He  had  called  the  con- 
vention himself,  and  when  the  convention 
proceeded  to  give  mm  a  constitution,  and  the 
nest  month  that  constitution  was  voted  on 
by  the  people  of  California  and  adopted  by 
•n  overwhelming  BMOortty.  Bennett  Riley  did 
not  stand  for  one  moasant  in  the  way  but  re- 
Unqulahed  hla  power  gracefully  and  con- 
frattilated  the  people  in  a  beautifully 
grwetous  apcach  when  they  ended  the  conven- 
tion. And  there  In  the  harbor  of  Monterey 
SI  guna  were  fired — the  thirty-first  gun  for 
the  new  Sute  of  California.  Tha  conventUn 
•djouroad  and  the  dalegataa  wanx  hom*. 


Now  the  scene  shifts.  The  subsequent  ac- 
tivity U  in  th*  city  of  Washington.  D.  C. 
Tha  eoaaUtutional  government  being  cstab- 
llahed  In  California  In  late  December,  in  Jan- 
uary the  leglalature  assembled  In  San  Jose. 
Gov.  Peter  Burnett  took  office  aa  Governor; 
two  men  were  elected  to  Congreaa  by  th* 
people,  and  when  the  legislature  aasembled 
they  elected  two  men  for  Senators,  Owin 
and  rremont.  to  be  the  first  United  8tat*a 
■•natort  from  California.  They,  of  cours*. 
OMds  tholr  way  back  to  Washington,  with 
thair  mMBorlBis,  beseeching  Oongrasa  Ui  ad- 
mit California,  and  clamoring  and  knocking 
loudly  at  th*  door  of  th*  Nation  for  admis* 
Hon  Into  th«  Union,  Whtis  OongMM  had 
I  In  IIM  loMor  p«rt  of  IMO.  that 
mi  Ml  MMMrn  until  ih*  laat  of 
r»  m»  NMbu  in«  yaor. 


WItf  riMUM  Oinireas  odtliMM  tuch  s 
long  arflu<)U«  saasloti  as  ihatT  CRlirornia  Is 
to  bUms  for  it  tu  §  larg*  tauut,  Thla  whole 
MtMtion  brotifht  on  ths  moot  MomortMo 
dolMits  In  ths  history  of  Oonfroas.^  in  ths 
hUtory  of  ths  Vnllod  Itatss  Isnaifr Tuu  will 
rtmsmhsr  thsrs  was  ths  triiimvirat*  ths 
thras  grsal  msn  of  th*  triumvirai*:  Webatsr, 
Olay,  and  Oaihouii.  and  th*  rip*  fruiu  of 
th*ir  IU*tlm*s  wsrs  poured  into  that  ooii> 
trov*ray  and  that  debals  in  ths  United  Btatss 
■anat*  ■v*rybody  In  the  Benat*.  and  many 
tn  th*  Hous*  of  Representatives,  took  a  part 
In  that  msmorable  dsbale  Bxiracta  from 
their  speechss  are  extremely  Instructive  and 
Interesting,  not  only  from  th*  standpoint  of 
California  history  but  American  history  and 
American  Ideals.  How  could  Calhuun  evar 
consent  to  having  California  come  into  tha 
Union  aa  a  free  Sute  when  he  knew  that 
there  were  then  15  sisve  States  and  IS  free 
States,  and  California's  admission  would 
mean  the  sixteenth  of  the  tre*  States,  a  pow- 
erful, dynamic,  young  giant,  with  no  other 
State  from  the  South  or  slave  State  to  coun- 
tertMlance!  He  seemed  to  sense  the  whole 
situstlon,  that  It  meant  the  destruction  of 
the  South.  It  was  an  extremely  Important 
debate.  Clay  presented  his  omnlbtis  bill  with 
four  or  five  different  propositions — the  fugi- 
tive law.  and  other  propositions  of  the 
omnibus  bill,  and  he  was  the  brains  among 
the  appeasement  people,  loyal  and  true,  sin- 
cere and  devoted.  Webster  said,  "I  come  here 
not  to  speak  aa  a  Massachusetts  man.  or  a 
North  man.  but  as  an  American."  and  so  he 
gave  his  great  seventh  of  March  speech.  The 
debate  went  on.  until  something  had  to 
happen.  What  did  happen?  The  Senate 
anally  paaaed  the  California  bill  The  omnl- 
bua  bill  ttaelf  was  unscrambled  so  they  took 
one  Item  up  at  a  time,  and  moat  of  the  bills 
embodied  in  the  omnibus  bill  of  Henry  Clay 
were  finally  put  throtigh.  and  then  on  the 
seventh  day  of  September.  1850.  the  House 
passed  the  Cslifornia  bill  Two  days  later, 
<m  the  ninth.  President  Fillmore  afllxed  his 
signature  to  the  California  bill,  and  thus  Cal- 
ifornia was  Admitted  by  thst  act  into  the 
sisterhood  of  States,  the  thirty-first  star  of 
the  crest  galaxy  ParentheUcally.  I  think 
I  otight  to  say  that  the  chief  credit  for  that 
doea  not  go  to  President  PUlmore.  but 
ahould  go  to  Prealdent  Taylor,  because  Presi- 
dent Taylor,  who  died  In  ofllce  just  a  little 
before  thU  time.  Is  the  man  who  recom- 
mended the  passage  of  the  California  bill, 
for  the  admission  of  California  as  a  free  State, 
and  President  PUlmore  had  not  done  any- 
thing comcarable  In  that  direction  to  the 
work  done  by  his  predecesaor.  who  died  in 


Tbua  California  was  admitted  Into  the 
Union,  and  the  national  significance  of  the 
•dmlaalon  of  California  Is  slmoet  too  large 
a  subject  to  enter  upon  now  But  what  we 
aaM  la  Itaelf  a  hint  aa  tr  the  national  sig- 
nificance of  the  admission  of  Cnllfornla  Into 
the  Unloo.  Too  can  project  the  thought  a 
little  further  and  then  you  will  remember 
that  California,  being  in  the  Union,  served 
a  noble  purpoae  at  the  time  of  the  Civil  War, 
which  waa  brought  oo  very  largely  by  thaa* 
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struggles  of  1800.  so  1880  was  a  year  of 
destiny;  and  during  the  Civil  War  It  was 
tbe  gold  from  California  that  steadied  th* 
credit  snd  served  the  financial  backing  for 
tbe  cause  of  the  North:  and  the  Golden  State 
atood  true,  especially  under  tbe  administra- 
tion of  Laland  Stanford,  to  th*  cxtis>  of  th* 
Lnlon. 

Other  r**aons  that  naed  not  b*  explored 
tonight  IndlraU  that  the  admtaslon  of  Call- 
fomlo  was  alKntflcant,  not  simp'./  from  a 
lossl  standpoint,  but  frmn  a  national  stand- 
potol.  and  likawis*  av*n  from  a  world  stand* 


Now  I  think  I  am  justiflsd  In  making  a 
rtmark  of  my  own  at  thla  point,  and  that 
Is  that  whils  »s  ar*  ttllMmisd  in  th*  daya 
of  gold,  and  In  ths  sndtlnfl  lima*  of  th* 
■linsrs'  daya,  ths  sNUbsranes  and  ths  wild 
Ufa  and  ati  thla,  eonnsotsd  with  tiM  »1bm, 
th*  gismor  and  russinstlen  snd  ths  rotsnos. 
«•  owe  It  to  oursslvss  U.  tab*  isrloiil  MMMglll 
a*  to  what  was  actually  aOSOWfllflMtf  HMTt 
In  thoa*  daya  of  atriiagiing  f(t  free  MVOni* 
m*nt,  law,  and  ordsr  Wo«»drow  WilsOA  tN 
ona  of  hla  ilats  papera  said,  "What  wa  BSsk 
la  th*  r*lgn  of  law  Las*d  upon  th*  oonaant 
Of  ths  gov*rn*d  and  suatainad  by  th* 
organised  opinion  of  mankind." 

CalKurnls  waa  glvlitg  an  •■o*n*nt  •Ihlbt* 
tloo  of  a«l'*oontrol  in  spit*  of  ths  •areas** 
of  th*  men,  and  ths  vigilance  contniitteea. 
*te.  We  ought  to  tak*  not*  and  r*m*mb*r, 
a*  on*  gcxKl  wrlt*r  aald.  that  history  a*rv*a 
VJ  lltti*  purpos*  unless  there  Is  In  It  soms 
sermon  of  moral  value,  Callfurnla  was  not 
all  adve.-'turea  In  tb*  ft*ld  of  gold,  not  all 
given  to  gambling  and  drinking:  but  her*  Is 
th*  lofty  sentiment  that  abould  alao  b* 
plMSd  before  lis.  Uken  from  tbe  lines  of 
aotne  anonymous  writer  whose  lines  appear 
on  tbe  title  pagf  of  Mr.  Turrlll'a  little  book 
called  CalUornia  Notes. 
"O  California,  prodigal  of  gold. 

Rich  In  the  treasures  of  a  wealth  untold. 

Not  In  thy  boeom's  secret  store  alone 

Is  all  the  wonder  of  thy  greatn»as  shown. 

Within  thy  confines.  happUy  combined. 

The   wealth   of  nature   and   the   might  of 
mind. 

A  wisdom  eminent,  a  virtue  sage. 

Give  loftier  spirit  to  a  sordid   age." 


Mundt  Bill  Is  Unconstittitional 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ARTHUR  G.  KLEIN 

or  NXW   TOKX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May, 12.  1948 

Mr.  KLEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  although 
few  of  the  Members  have  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  really  study  the  Mundt  bill— 
the  Subversive  Activities  Control  Act,  so- 
called— debate  probably  will  be  opened 
on  the  bill  tomorrow. 

Fortunately,  many  public-spirited  or- 
ganiZ.itions  and  ^lawyers  have  volun- 
teered to  supply  us  with  analyses  of  the 
bill.  It  Is  noteworthy  that  I  have  not  re- 
ceived one  single  communication  to  date 
in  support  of  this  measure,  but  scores  in 
opposition. 

I  have,  however,  received  two  com- 
munications in  opposition  so  effective,  so 
concise,  and  so  useful  that  I  am  Uiserting 
tx>th  in  the  Record,  under  leave,  In  the 
hope  that  Members  can  study  them. 

The  first  Is  the  completely  objective 
but  strongly  condemnatory  memoran- 
dum   of    the    American   Civil   Liberties 


Union  prepared  by  the  distinguished 
libertarian  attorney  Osmond  Praenkel, 
which  follows: 

MxMoaAMStTM  Wrra  Rmaxo  to  H.  R  MSa  sa 
Rcpoans  tr  ths  Hotrns  CoMMrrm  on 
UN-AMBtcAif  AcTTvrms 

In  Ita  revised  form,  H.  R.  btb2  differs  ma- 
terially from  Its  original  varslun.  Tb*  r*- 
port  of  the  Hous*  Commltt**  (No.  1M4)  In- 
dicates thst  many  of  tbe  revisions  were  made 
to  avoid  cunstltutlutial  attacks.  In  our 
view,  the  bill  remalnii  obnoxious  and,  In  Im- 
portant rMprclN,  unronstliuilunal 

The  litll  ha*  two  major  objectives.  It  Im* 
poesB  criminal  aannilons  for  targs  number 
of  Mtl'/ltl*a;  It  aaeks  to  tOMfNl  Hm  rsfti- 
trotlon  of  flsrtain  kin4s  of  OenNnwilil  or- 
gMMMMMM,  Keftir*  soniHirtnf  ttio  provi- 
aloM  «f  tha  bill  in  detail,  w*  wtsk  lo  point  to 
ttiO  misrlyUig  aapeou  whirh  In  OUT  o|Hiilon 
r*nd*r  m«Mi  of  in  pioviainiui  uhMmstlttiMon* 
al!  (II  ths  d»flnitlun  of  IH*  bill,  and  ill 
ths  rsfli  tiMi  iftorMlnoMM  of  Mm  ImmMo  H- 
su*  In  rsgafd  to  ths  skorMltr  of  Mm  or* 
gaiiiaaiion  la  left  to  th*  Attornsy  Osnsral 
rathsr  khan  to  th*  eourta 

TMais  NoT-oariNiD 

1.  Thsr*  ar*  two  hosts  tsrms  In  th*  bill— 
"Oommttnlat  polltlsal  ergantaatlon"  (aaetlon 
1-8)  and  "Oommunlat-front  organiaatlon" 
(••otlon  1-4).  Nsithar  la  d*fln*d  with  audi- 
elant  pr*eUlon.  It  ahould  b*  obs*rv*d.  In 
th*  first  placs,  that  tn  organliatlon  eomaa 
within  aither  oatagory  If  "it  Is  reasonabi*  to 
concludfl"  that  It  has  certain  cbaracterlstlca 
on  the  basis  of  "some  or  all"  of  o*rtaln  Indi- 
cated considerations.  Thus,  there  la  no  re- 
quirement that  the  weight  of  the  evidence 
establishes  that  a  suspected  organization  Is 
of  tbe  specified  character.  It  would  appear 
alao  that  a  finding  could  be  based  on  any 
one  of  criteria  set  forth. 

In  the  case  of  "political"  organizations, 
the  criterion  Is  either  control  by  a  foreign 
government  or  political  organization,  or  a 
finding  that  the  organization  is  a  "princi- 
pal"  instnunentality  used  by  the  "world 
Communist  movement."  Either  criteria  can 
be  determined  on  the  basis  of  a  series  of  con- 
siderations, many  of  them  wholly  unrelated 
and  entirely  lavrful.  Among  those  mentioned 
are  support  of  the  principles  of  Marx  and 
Lenin  and  the  extent  to  which  the  organi- 
zation resists  the  efforts  to  obtain  Informa- 
tion with  regard  to  Its  membership.  In- 
cluded are  also  matters  more  directly  con- 
nected with  control  by  a  foreign  govern- 
ment. 

In  tbe  case  of  "front"  organizations,  tbe 
criterion  Is  either  control  by  a  political  or- 
ganization or  a  finding  that  the  operations 
of  the  suspected  front  organization  assist 
a  political  organization  or  a  foreign  govern- 
ment or  the  world  Communist  movement. 
Either  of  these  criteria  can  be  established 
on  the  basis  of  the  Identity  of  persons  ac- 
tive In  management,  tbe  source  or  use  of 
funds  and  the  positions  taken  by  tbe  or- 
ganization on  matters  of  policy. 

We  submit  that  such  catch-all  definitions 
transgress  tbe  requirements  of  certainty  Im- 
posed by  the  due-process  clause  and  operate 
as  a  serious  impairment  of  freedom  of  speech 
and  association.  See  Winters  v.  Nev  York 
(68  Sup.  Ct.  665). 

JUDICIAL  rtJWCnONS  ZUMINATZD 

2.  The  foregoing  Is  rendered  even  more 
objectionable  by  tbe  fact  that  the  Govern- 
ment may  be  able  to  avoid  offering  proof 
before  a  Judge  and  jury  that  the  stispccted 
organization  conies  within  the  category  of 
the  law.  For  tbe  bill  in  Its  registration  pro- 
visions (sec.  8)  compels  action  by  an  or- 
ganization designated  as  coming  within  the 
acope  of  tbe  law  by  the  Attorney  General 
tmder  the  admlnlstratlv*  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 13.  Moreover,  failure  to  register  Is  a 
crime  (sec.  15).  Membership  in  an  organi- 
zation tliat  has  not  registered  Is  a  crime 


(aec.  10) .  Use  of  tbe  malls  or  instrumentali- 
tlea  of  Interatate  commerce  or  of  tbe  radio  la 
a  crime  unlesa  accompanied  by  a  statement 
that  a  Communist  organization  is  reapon- 
alble  for  the  utterance  (sect  11  and  19  (O). 
Blnce  It  la  contemplated  that  tbe  Attorney 
General  will  determine  which  organlcatlotis 
are  within  the  scope  of  the  law,  the  Oov« 
crnmcnt  may  contend  In  a  prosecution  un* 
dsr  th*  law  that  It  need  only  show  fallur* 
to  reglater.  failure  to  lab*l  spsschsa  or  prlut- 
*d  matter  ur  ountinusnoo  oi^  wsmhsrahlp, 
and  that  Um  ortfsr  of  tbs  Ati^irney  Grneral 
If  upheld  Ott  ■ffOnt  Is  Oont  hialve  lliat  w* 
submit  la  fel  WPldtion  of  the  pruvUloita  of 
thf  klath  MMBiatBt  whti  h  atiHraiii***  trial 
by  jury  and  a  Mgltt  of  loiiftoiitation  of  wit* 
nsassa.    Ktrby  v,  Unttrd  ilaitt  (174  V  0,  «7). 

(*MMINAt.  UAMLItf  VMIt  000*0 

•  hmiioi)  4  orootos  irlwlart  nonoitiss 

Wholly  Iiidspan40ni  of  mo  tWf  IM  Of  or- 
gan ibn«Ioi««  we  novo  IWOII  ittOMIMf,     iMf 

osiiviiy  aiming  ot  ttio  or|oninilon  off  i  **lo* 
toliurian  dlttotaromp"  is  punlohsi  hr  s  poa. 
aiM*  fins  Of  110,000  or  Imprloonniool  for  lo 
ysors  provMsd  th*  dleutorshlp  Is  unO*r  th* 
oontrol  efoforolfn  lovsrninom  or  imUtM* 

tarisnism  are  left  untotishsd,  Th*  bill  auit* 
plainly  is  alined  «i  •v*ry  sffort  In  this  direc- 
tion and  la  nut  limited  to  acta  of  vioianc* 
and  to  overt  acts  at  all  Kor  it  expressly  pun- 
lahcii  part iclps lion  In  any  movament  "to  fa- 
clliut*  ur  aid"  tb*  vstabUohnMnt  of  aueh  a 
dictatorahip,  Th*  last  clause  of  this  section 
contalna  th*  unuaual  provision  that  a  proa*- 
cution  und*r  It  abali  never  b*  barrad  by 
ItmltKtlons.  Section  6  stat«*  that  anyoo* 
convicted  of  this  offens*  shall  los*  hla 
cltizenihip. 

Section  4  (a)  (1)  makea  It  imlawful  "to 
attempt  In  many  manner"  to  establish  a 
"totalitarian  dictatorship"  In  the  United 
Btates  under  control  of  a  foreign  govern- 
ment. There  Is.  of  course,  no  definition  as 
such  of  what  constitutes  a  "totalitarian  dic- 
tatorship." But  beyond  that.  It  is  quite 
clear  that  this  provision  on  Its  face  is  not 
applicable  to  acts  alone,  but  to  speech  and 
publication  as  well.  It  is  bard  to  imagine  a 
phrase  broader  than  "in  any  manner"  aa  a 
method  of  criminal  liability.  In  Winters  v. 
New  York,  the  Court  said,  "a  statute  so 
vague  and  indefinite,  in  form  and  as  inter- 
preted as  to  permit  within  the  scope  of  Its 
language  the  punishment  of  incidents  fairly 
within  the  protection  of  the  guaranty  of 
free  speech  is  void  on  Its  face." 

As  to  the  rest  of  section  4,  It  la  ao  vague 
that  one  would  not  know  with  any  certainty 
what  actions  would  subject  one  to  criminal 
liability.  What  exactly  Is  prohibited  In  tbe 
injunction  against  performing  or  attempting 
to  "perform  any  act  with  Intent  to  facilitate 
or  aid  in  bringing  about  tbe  establishment 
of  a  totalitarian  dictatorship"?  What  is 
covered  by  participation  in  the  "supervision" 
of  such  a  movement  or  the  facilltatioii  or 
assistance  In  bringing  about  such  a. system 
of  government?  As  stated  in  the  Winters 
case,  supra,  "where  a  statute  is  so  vagiie  as 
to  make  criminal  an  Innocent  act,  a  convic- 
tion under  It  cannot  be  sustained.  Herndon 
V.  Lowery  (301  U.  8.  242.  2S9)."  See  alao 
Stromberg  X.California  (288  U.  8.  359.369). 

Fliuilly,  thla  section  would  even  outlaw 
a  propoaal  to  amend  the  Constitution  to  ea- 
tabllsh  a  "totalitarian  dictatorship." 

BLAinCZT  PBOSdUPTtOI* 

4.  Section  6  prohibits  employment  In  tbe 
service  of  the  United  States,  excepting  only 
for  elective  oflices,  of  any  person  who  Is  a 
member  of  a  Communist  "political"  organi- 
zation. An  individual  can  be  punished  for 
applying  for  such  a  position  If  he  has  rea- 
sonable grounds  for  believing  that  the  or- 
ganization Is  of  such  a  character.  It  la  not 
clear  whether  in  a  prosecution  under  this 
section  a  finding  by  tbe  Attorney  General  in 
regard  to  tbe  character  of  tbe  organization 
would  be  binding. 
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h*r«  eotuUuntly  oppoMd  th«  blanktt 

iptlon    of    ptnona    from    Oovernmtnt 

meraljr  b«e«UM  of   thcu  aiDUatlonj. 

no  juatie*  In  Um  broa4  Mop«  of  thu 

irhsttvcr  m«7  b«  Um  qOMtloo  of  lu 

cona'  itutlooallty. 

I«ctifw  7  torbtds  th«  iMuanct  of  pM«- 

to  MMilbMB  of  auch  a  "poUtlcal"  of 

tioa.   Thts  provuion  U  justiflMl  bjr  ttM 

ttM  In  lU  rvport  on  Xht  ground  that 

cut  tiM  Ihrwrt  of  tht  tnttrn»tlonftl 
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Tb*  r«ct«tr«tton  raquimnont*  of 

•  rvquirt  the  annual  Itatlng  of  oUetn 

in  accounting  o(  racalpta  and  actlvttlM 

a  itataniant  of  the  tourcft  of  funda 

Atiornaj  Oanaral  la  autbortaad  to  apae* 

I  b«  datalla.    Thaaa  ara  raqulrad  of  both 

of  organlsatlona.     "Polttical"  but  not 

'front"  organlzationa  must  alao  llat  aa* 

nua|ly  tha  name*  and  addreasea  of  membera. 

Attorney  General  la  required  to  notify 

Individual    llated    aa   a   member.     Tha 

however,  requlrea  the  "front "   organl- 

to  keep  records  of  members. 
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nUBOOMS    SXaiOTTSLT    IMPAiaXO 

section  9  provtdea  that  the  registration 
la  available  for  public  Inspection  and 
the  Attomar  Oeneral  should  annually 
subtolt  to  Copgraaa  a  list  of  organizations 
of  tha  data  given.  Including  namea  of 
ittn. 
are  of  the  opinion  that  theaa  raglatra- 
provlslons.  as  well  as  the  provlalon  of 
section  11.  which  require  the  labeling  of  all 
matjerlal  circulated  by  either  of  theae  organ- 
are  aerloua  impairments  of  apeech 
association,  and  that  they  fall  within 
ban  of  tha  principles  laid  down  In  a 
of  SopmiM  Court  decisions  We  wlab 
to  eaU  apadflc  attention  to  Judge  Rut- 
's statement  in  Thomas  t.  Collins,  333 
510.  where  he  said: 
'Ka  a  matter  of  principle,  a  requirement 
eglatratton  In  order  to  make  a  public 
would  seem  generally  Incompatible 
the  exercise  of  free  speech  and  free  ae- 
bly  • 

The  administrative  provisions  call  for 
e  comment 

ctlon  13  requlrea  full  hearing  before  any 

determination  by  the  Attorney  Oeneral  with 

rislon  for  subpenas.    The  Attorney  Qen- 

must  make  written  findings.    An  organ- 

iii:on  which  haa  registered  may  apply  for 

determination  that  It  doea  not  come  with- 

le  law  and  that  Its  registration  be  can- 
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i  ictlon  14  allows  Judicial  review   by  the 

Coi  rt  of  Appeals  of  the  District  of  Columbia 

1  final  review  by  the  United  States  Su- 

Court     The  findings  of  the  Attorney 

Oe4«r>^  iu-e  to  be  conclusive  If  supported  by 

itanttal  evidence.    We  bava  no  crltldaias 

these    proTtalona.    eiKept    as    Indicated 

We  oppoae  the  poaalbUlty  of  a  find- 

by  the  Attorney  Oeneral  which  niaj  ht 

uslve  In  a  criminal  prosecution 
ndlvldual. 


COMCTCTT3  CNCowatrrtiiowAi. 


8    Permeattog  the  bill  are  two  ooaeepts. 
UBCOoatltuUoaaltty  of  which  cannot  t>e 
tfoiibted. 

The  propoecd  bill   Impoaea  disabilities 

on  the  basis  of  organisational  alDlla- 

and  not  on  the  baste  of  peraooal  Illegal 


1 
mealy 
tloi 
Oct  I. 

la 


recent  years,  no  doctrtoe  has  been  more 
eriy   attacked   than  the  several  laglala- 

and  executive  attempts  to  Impose  guilt 

■■■nrftton     Prof.  Zecharlah  Chafee.  Jr.. 

hla  Pre*  Speech   tn   the   United  Statea 

)     poignantly    Illustrates    the    dangers 

abaurdltlfls  of  the  doctrine.    Pages  ATO- 
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Under  section  10.  a  member  of  a  'Com- 
munlat  polttical  organization"  may  go  to 
Jail  for  a  years  merely  for  belonging  to  such 
a  group  If  It  haa  not  registered  The  de- 
fault of  the  orfanlaatten  la  failing  to  com- 
ply with  the  law  u  imputad  to  each  member, 
thereby  reaulilng  In  the  cummlsaiun  of  a 
aeparata  crime  by  Mkrtl  HMaiheff  for  further 
adherence  to  the  OTgllf  Man.  Aa  Mr  Jua- 
tlce  JMftiMl  stated.  "If  any  fundamantnl  aa- 
aumptloa  underltee  "•f  -vafem.  It  la  that 
guilt  U  personul  "X  u  v    t/.  f.   (Ml 

U  8  S14i.  tection  io  i-  iurrefnre  uncon* 
stitutlonal  ■•#  Mr  Juatlee  Murphy  In 
flridfi*  V    WtUon  (3M  U    ■    IM). 

BILL  or  ArrAtNOoa  tJNcoMeiiiuiHMiAL 
t.  The  propoeed  lagtalatlun  impaeaa  die- 
abllttico   if   toflalatlve   ptoeorlptlon   rather 
than  by  JMMolal  trial  and  honoe  U  uncon- 
atltutional  aa  a  bill  of  attainder. 

A  bUl  of  attainder  U  defined  aa  a  legUla- 
tlve  act  which  Inflicta  punlahment  without 
a  Judicial  Utal.  Cummtngn  v.  Mo.  (4  Wall. 
aT7).  The  preeent  bill  constitutes  a  coo- 
greaalonal  detcrounatlon  that  In  effect  all 
members  of  a  Communtat  political  organ- 
ization are  automatically  aubjected  to  ccr- 
Uln  penaltlea  merely  by  the  fact  of  mem- 
bership. The  bill  by  the  registration  pro- 
visions removes  the  right  of  privacy  from 
them.  They  may  not  obtain  or  seek  privi- 
leges, such  as  pasaporu  or  Federal  Jobs,  to 
which  other  persona  are  eligible  It  Is  hard 
to  see  a  dUtlnctlon  between  a  sutute  pre- 
scribing certain  oaths  aa  a  condition  to 
practice  law  in  the  Federal  courts  and  a 
statute  such  as  the  one  under  consideration. 
If  the  Supreme  Court  has  ruled  the  former 
unconstitutional  because  of  some  presump- 
tion of  guilt  which  would  be  the  baals  for 
the  denUl  of  the  privilege,  then  the  latter 
must  alao  fall.  Cummtng%  v.  Mo.  rupra;  Kx 
Parte  Garland  (4  Wall.  333).  and  see  as  par- 
ticularly m  point  United  Statea  v.  Lovett 
(338  U.  S.  303.  315.  317) 

We  do  not  doubt,  furthermore,  that  while 
Congreaa  may  define  conaplracy.  It  Is  the  re- 
•poQslblllty  of  the  courts  alone  to  decide 
what  groupa  fall  within  the  definition  The 
definition  of  a  "Cummunlst  political  organ- 
liatlon"  U  an  ill-dlagulaed  method  to  dcftoe 
the  Communist  Party  aa  an  totematlonal 
•oosplracy.  The  uac  of  the  term  "Commu- 
nist" brings  the  sutute  within  the  Lovett 
case's  dictum  that  "leglalatlve  acts,  no  mat- 
ter what  their  form,  that  apply  to  named 
Individuals  or  to  easily  aeeertalnable  mem- 
bora  of  a  group  •  •  •  are  bills  of  at- 
tainder."  United  Statea  v.  Lovett.  avpra.  315. 
axaoLunoM  ov  AMtaxcAM  jiwuh  coNciaaa 
The  second  insertion  is  a  resolution 
adopted  by  the  executive  committee  of 
the  American  Jewish  Congress  which  Is 
eqiially  trenchant  and  objective. 

BBSOLUnON  OM  THZ  MUNOT  Bn.L  ABOmD  BT  THS 

axBcrmrv  conMn-m.  i&at  a.  ia4a 

The  Aaorteaa  Jowlah  Congreaa  la  tmcom- 
promlsingty  uypuoed  to  totalltartanlam  In 
all  lu  forms.  We.  therefore,  oppooa  the 
Mundt  bill  (H  R  5852 1  which  propoees  a 
••Subversive  Activities  Control  Act.  l»ir'  be- 
cause It  would  promote  one  form  of  totall- 
tartanlam without  tn  any  way  meeting  the 
tluaat  of  auhftalve  acUvlty  with  which  It 
pwporto  to  doal. 

In  Us  attempt  to  protact  Aiaettcon  democ- 
racy, the  proposed  bm  elolatae  aest  of  the 
fundamental  prinelploo  oo  which  our  democ- 
racy resu.  It  dlaregarda  the  basic  principle 
that  guilt  Is  personal.  I  deprives  Anwrican 
citizens  of  equal  rights  solely  because  of  their 
opinions.  The  vagtienesa  of  the  bill's  provi- 
alona  would  make  It  Impossible  for  any  cltl- 
aen  to  know  whether  or  not  he  Is  violating 
the  law.  Penattlco  are  Imposed  without  any 
ahowtog  that  those  ptinlshed  have  knowingly 
engaged  In  illegal  condXKt.  A  alngle  admin- 
istrative ofDclal  la  given  the  power  of  life  or 
death  over  all  organizations  by  t>eing  author- 


to  declare  which  vlawa  may  safely  be 
espreaaed  Tha  bill  tgnorea  tha  wise  warning 
of  tha  President's  Committee  on  Civil  Rights 
agalnat  "any  attempt  to  Impoae  apectal  llml- 
tatlona  on  tha  righu  sf  (any  particular 
group)  to  apeak  and  asaeinble  " 

Our  govtrnmsnt  Is  clenrly  entitled  to  and 
ahotlld  protect  itaetf  agaliut  aubvaralve  activ- 
ity through  legialation  wtlch  punuhss  those 
whom  a  (air  trial  finda  lullty.  Buch  legis- 
lation already  aitau  It  U  a  crlms  to  advo* 
eate  the  overthrow  of  tha  government  by 
(ores  and  vtultnoe  AganU  of  foreign  gov- 
ernmaiita  and  prlnclpala  are  required  to  reg- 
ister. Theae  lawa  rapreaent  the  democratic 
and  soastltutiunal  method  of  dealing  with 
threata  to  our  gfrtf  of  govarnmant  Tha 
Mundt  bill  would  etreumvant  traditional 
prtnctplse  by  eliminating  fair  trial  and  by 
punlahing  not  only  aubverslva  activity  but 
many  fornu  of  polllloal  expreaaton  which 
are  clearly  entitled  to  eonatltutlonal  protec- 
tion. 

The  bin  U  frankly  aimed  at  curbing  the  ac- 
tlvitiea  of  organizations  looaely  descrllM'd  aa 
"CommunUt-front  organizations."     Thr  ei- 
perlence  of  recent  years  shows  clearly  that 
powerful  elements  tn  our  country  are  only 
too  ready  to  apply  that  term  to  all  organize- 
tloiu  which  t>elleve  In  and  work  for  thu  ex- 
tension   of    democracy    In    this    country    by 
eliminating  discrimination,  protecting  clvU 
rights,  and  promoting  equality  of  opportu- 
nity.   The  Mundt  bill  Is  drafted  In  such  a 
way  as  to  facilitate  lU  application  to  such 
groups.     A  single  official,  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral, would  be  given  broad  power  to  bring 
any  organization  within  the  terms  of  thi>  bill 
by  finding  that   It  advocates  causes  which 
parallel  those  of  Communist  political  or|;anl- 
zatlons  or  of  a  Communist  foreign  govern- 
ment.    Thus  the  mere  fact  that   the  (k)m- 
munlst  Party  of  America  advocates  price  con- 
trol and  the  extension  of  the  antitrust  laws, 
social-security   and    minimum   wage   Icfnsla- 
tlon.  aa  well  as  legislation  curbing  the  evils 
of  racial  and  religious  discrimination,  vould 
make    It    highly    dangeroiu    for    any    other 
group  to  support  such  causes.     Legist  itlon 
which  curbs  to  any  substantial  extent   the 
advocacy  of   progreaalve  causes  la  not  only 
unconstitutional  but  politically  unwise 

We  urge  the  Congress  of  the  United  Statea 
to  turn  Its  attention  to  thoae  bills  vhlch 
would  defeat  communism  by  extending 
democracy  Legislation  to  protect  and  ex- 
tend the  right  to  vote,  to  combat  racla!  and 
reUgtoua  dtecrUnlnatlon  In  employment  and 
to  govenusental  activities,  to  end  lyncfc  ter- 
ror, and  to  provide  decent  bousing  and  edu- 
cation for  all  Amertcaiis  would  preserve  and 
further  the  An~.eric<«n  ideal.  The  Mund:  bill 
would  destroy  that  Ideal. 

For  these  reasons  we  urge  defeat  ot  the 
Mundt  bill.  We  urge,  furthermore,  that 
CDngreaa  rcalst  any  attempta  to  nub  thta 
bill  through  on  a  wave  of  hysteria  and  that 
It  hold  hearing  In  which  lu  highly  contro- 
veralal  proivlslons  can  Im  given  adecuate 
scrutiny  and  eoosldtratlao. 

caArtoH's  cotuMM  moM  nxw  tosk  post 

Finally.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  inserting 
the  column  written  by  Sam  Grafton  and 
printed  in  the  New  York  Post  of  May  11. 
In  vblch  he  dUcusses  the  far-reaching 
Unifications  of  the  Mimdt  bill. 

To  my  mind,  this  is  a  bill  which  should 
arouM  every  American.  It  is  increllble 
to  me  that  the  committee  should  have 
seriously  proposed  a  measure  so  fraught 
with  dangers.  Every  reading  of  thir  bill 
opefis  up  new  avenues  of  potentla  re- 
prgMton.  not  of  the  Communist  Party  but 
of  eveiTone. 

I  have  said  before,  and  will  say  attain, 
that  this  bill  does  far  more  to  subvert 
the  American  way  of  life  than  any  of 
the  ills  it  proposes  to  remedy. 
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fa  lUrma  9t  INoht 
(By  tamtMl  Grafton) 
Thers  are  already  Pederai  laws  agatoat 
attempting  to  overthrow  the  Oovernmant  by 
force  and  violence.  In  fact,  this  type  of 
activity  la  dlaapprovsd  throughout  tha  world. 
Thma  are  very  few  ootintrlea  which  tolerate 
or  encourage  It,  and  revoiuuoo  Is  Illegal 
alBoat  everywhere. 

What.  than.  U  new  about  the  Mundt  bill, 
brain  child  of  the  Houas  Un-Amarloan  Activi- 
ties Commltteef  What  U  new  about  It  U 
ily  what  otight  to  make  Americana 
111  from  It  in  horror,  It  la  tha  doctrine 
tha  OoveraoMat  shotUd  be  allowed  to 
MB  for  attempting  to  overthrow  It 
without  having  to  (>rovs  It  on  them. 

TWt  aSOWW  MAT  TVST 

The  bin  conUtna  a  clauaa  which  forbids, 
pwieHf  «f  Irigh  Anea.  long  Imprlson- 
It.  and  loss  of  ottlremhip.  "any  attempt 
In  any  manner"  to  act  up  a  totaliurlnn  dlc- 
tatorfhip  In  thla  country  under  foreign 
orders.  And,  of  courae.  anybody  who  actu- 
ally tried  to  set  up  a  totalitarian  dictatorship 
hare  under  foreign  orders,  or  even  without 
them,  might  properly  be  oonaldered  a  low 
type  who  should  be  discouraged. 

But  thla  bill  does  a  remarkable  thing.  In 
Its  preamble  at^d  In  Ita  supporting  verbiage 
It  sets  up  the  doctrine  that  anybody  who 
JoliM  the  Communist  Party,  or  who  works 
with  it  or  some  of  Its  members  in  any  or- 
ganization, or  even  who  looks  as  If  he  does, 
la.  in  cflect,  belptog  to  act  tip  a  totalitarian 
dictatorship  under  foreign  orders. 

And  here,  the  bill  ceaaes  to  be  one  aimed 
agalnat  actlooa  of  a  certato  kind,  and  be- 
coaass  •  bill  aimed  against  people  of  a  cer- 
tiia  kind.  It  sets  up  a  punlahment  clauae 
kairtog  certain  activity  and  then,  by  a 
sweeping  legislative  declaration,  seeks  to  ea- 
tahUsh  that  all  people  of  a  certain  kind  are 
engaged  In  the  prohibited  activity;  and  that 
ia  what  one  means  when  one  says  that  this 
bill  allows  the  Government  to  punish  with- 
out having  to  supply  proof.  It  Is  like  set- 
ting up  a  penalty  for  burglary  and  adding 
a  poatBOipt  to  the  effect  that  all  men  who 
wear  brown  hats  are  burglars,  In  which  oaae 
the  district  attorney,  presumably,  need  only 
prove  that  the  priaoner  waa  wearing  a  brown 
hat. 

na  sa  si » uiiao  aHABOw 

And  the  ahadow  of  illegality  thus  sud- 
denly cast  over  activities  previously  legal 
spreads  very  far.  Por  under  the  bill  any 
organlaatlon  whoee  acttvltlea  make  It  "rea- 
sonable to  conclude  that  It  Is  under  the  con- 
trol ot  a  Communist  political  organisation" 
aould  be  legally  labeled  aa  a  Communist 
ftant.  And  there  are  thoae  to  this  country 
who  rcoenty  felt  that  It  was  quite  "reason- 
able to  conclude  "  that  Franklin  O.  Roosevelt 
was  under  CoaHipaalat  control 

The  actual  ragMratlon  burdena  placed  on 
Communist  front  organisations  are  slight. 
perhapa  to  keep  liberal  opmion  from  be- 
coming too  alarmed.  But  the  chain  of  guilt 
by  association  Is  there,  formally  set  up  on 
the  loosest  groutul.  so  that  In  the  end  a 
housewife  who  belonged  to  an  organization 
which  demanded  more  day  nurseries,  and  In 
which  there  was  one  Communist  or  maybe 
even  none,  might  find  herself  connected  right 
back  up  to  the  Kremlin,  and  thus  brought 
within  reach  of  the  penalty  clause.  That 
clauae.  with  Its  grim  and  sweeping  prohibi- 
tions egatost  ~any  attempt  In  any  manner" 
to  set  up  communism,  might  easily  cover 
act  tone  ae  attending  a  mecttog,  or  buy- 
a  book. 


iOT   KZTHOD 

•mts  bill  would  substitute  fear  for  knowl- 
edge as  the  active  principle  In  our  American 
behavior,  for  It  seeks  to  meet  Communist 
persuasions  with  lagallstlc  duba  Instead  of 
with  cotinterarguments  and  counterper- 
auasloiu.  It  would  change  the  very  texture 
of  our  life.  Introducing  something  like  a 
doctrine  of  Mea  ma>eat«,  which  can  make 
treason  of  a  SBSsae. 


Wa  muat,  Ilka  all  oountrlea,  protect  our- 
aalvra  agalnat  trtitchery,  but  that  la  an  ad- 
BdaUtrallva  Job;  It  U  Ilka  tha  Job  wa  did 
•galnat  aabotage  during  tha  war.  Thla  bill 
Is  a  leglalatlve  effort  to  take  over  thU  ad- 
mlnkitratlve  function,  and  It  aeeks  to  do  It 
by  the  buckahot  method,  by  yoceedlng 
agalnat  people  In  tha  mass  Instead  of  agalnat 
actions  In  tha  particular.  It  must  nut  be- 
eooM  law. 


Ropublicai  Party  C«n4iaa(M 
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HON.  WALTER  NORBUD 


ATIVK8 


Of  THi  HOUSE  or 

Monday.  May  10.  194S 

Mr.  NORBLAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  Include 
herewith  an  editorial  taken  from  a  re- 
cent Issue  of  the  Oregon  Statesman  and 
written  by  Charles  A.  Sprague.  editor 
and  former  governor  of  our  State.  I 
commend  to  your  reading  the  viewpoints 
expressed  herein: 

IT-fiXXMS  TO  Ma 
(By  Charles  A.  Sprague) 

This  Is  the  day  Governor  Dewey  comes  to 
town.  We  are  hospitable  folk  here,  and  I 
trust  the  elements  will  not  give  him  a  wash- 
day greeting  like  yesterday  morning's. 

The  campaign  for  the  Republican  nomina- 
tion for  President  Is  entering  Its  final  public 
stage.  The  Oregon  primary  Is  the  last  be- 
fore the  June  convention  which  carries  any 
significance.  This  one  has  plenty.  Offstage, 
however,  there  la  a  spate  of  long-distance 
telephoning,  luncheon  conferences,  lobby 
buttonholing  as  party  architects  seek  to  de- 
sign a  winning  ticket. 

Already  we  hear  much  about  leading  can- 
didates killing  each  other  off.  At  first  Dewey 
and  Taft  were  to  deadlock  which  wotild 
throw  the  palm  to  a  third.  Wow  Btassen  is 
admitted  to  the  charmed  circle  and  there  are 
three  who  will  kill  each  other  off.  Many 
prophets  forecast  that  Vandenberg  will  be 
the  residuary  legatee  of  this  triple  tie. 

But  why.  I  ask,  should  the  convention  kill 
off  Ita  leaders  to  go  for  a  dark  horae?  Van- 
BBNBxac  stands  In  high  favor,  but  be  may 
have  been  correct  in  saying  that  he  felt  he 
could  do  his  country  more  good  by  stay  tog 
In  the  Senate.  If  Dewey  and  Staaaen  and 
Taft  are  the  party's  strong  men  why  settle 
on  someone  weaker?  The  party  did  that  in 
lOao  when  Hiram  Johnson  and  Leonard 
Wood  battled  to  a  draw — and  look  what  we 
got.  Democrats  did  that  to  a  way  in  1D44 
over  the  Vice  Presidency — and  look  what  they 
got. 

No.  let's  have  done  with  this  talk,  about  a 
deadlock  of  the  principals  and  let  the  con- 
vention pick  one  of  the  three  as  the  party 
nomtoee.  Why  not,  as  In  bridge,  lead  from 
atrength  rather  than   weakness? 


Women  in  the  Armed  Services 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDITH  NOURSE  ROGERS 

or  MASSACHuarrrs 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRBSBNTA'nVES 

Wednesday,  May  12,  1948 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speck.r.  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record.  I  include  the  fol- 


lowing rdltorin!  frtim  the  New  York  Her- 
ald Tribune  of  May  13.  1948: 

MAKI  THBM  tSOOUUMI 

A  year  ago  tha  Bonats  votad  slHHSt  WMinl- 
moualy  to  make  the  Waea,  Wavee,  snd  Wom- 
en Marines  eomponent  paru  of  the  lt«i|ular 
armed  aervleos.  The  legUlatton  has  been 
speeiacally  fsqtwrtX  bf  ths  top  oAelsIs  of 
both  Army  and  Navy  In  l^bruary  of  tUls 
year  Brcretary  of  Dafeiiae  Jaates  yoiTSStsl 
Joined  with  Oen,  Owlght  D.  Ilosnhower  in 
Sfaln  urging  It  upon  the  MoMss  ArOMd  Serv- 
Icea  Committee, 

Mevertheteae  that  eommlttae  reportad  out 
a  otibatitute  for  the  genate  m<>aaure  author* 
IMng  aniutment  of  women  only  In  tha  Army, 
Mavy,  and  MarlAS  Corps  Reaervea.  On  April 
tl  the  Houae  paaaed  It  by  a  volos  vots.  Ths 
House  Mil,  offerinK  neither  poaoMfs  nor  ac- 
eurlty  to  proape<;tlve  recruiu.  will  make  It 
almoat  Impoaalble  to  get  voluni«ers  It  will 
detrat  the  purpose  stresaad  by  Pieet  Admiral 
NImltx  and  General  Bsenhower — to  main- 
tain in  the  three  military  eatabllshmenu  a 
we  11 -organised  nucleus  which  can  be  quickly 
expanded  In  case  at  war  and  which  can  ex- 
plore new  flelda  to  which  women  may  re- 
lease men  for  combat  duty. 

The  Senate  and  House  conferees  will  meet 
thla  week  to  reach  agreement  on  a  bill.  We 
urge  that  the  House  conferees  recede  from 
a  position  that  goes  contrary  to  the  Nation's 
defense  plans.  We  urge  that  they  accept  the 
Senate  bill  giving  to  the  several  women 'a 
corps  the  permanent  and  Regular  status 
which  they  rightly  earned  to  World  War  II. 


Civil  Aeronautics  Board 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  F.  KENNEDY 

or  MASSACHUSXTT8 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OK  RBPRESENTA-nVES 

Wednesday,  May  12.  1948 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Rrc- 
CRD.  I  include  the  following  article  by 
Tom  Stokes,  calling  attention  to  the 
desperate  plights  of  the  veterans  in  the 
air-cargo  business: 

SRAMrrm.  cab 

It's  a  constant  revelation  to  watch  how 
small  businesses  try-ing  to  operate  In  the  best 
traditions  of  our  so-called  "free,  competitive 
enterprise  system"  are  bumping  their  heads 
against  big  established  corporate  interesta 
which  use  their  power  In  a  monopolistic, 
freere-out  manner.  And  all  the  time  the  big 
outfits  are  getting  bigger,  and  of  late  they 
seem  very  well  entrencfaed  to  Oovemment. 

Take,  for  example,  the  case  of  a  bunch  of 
young  fellows  In  the  air  service  who  came 
back  from  the  war,  bought  themselves  some 
surplus  cargo  planes  and  organized  a  num- 
ber of  companies  to  carry  air  freight.  They 
got  cff  to  a  fine  start  and  did  a  nice  busi- 
ness for  quite  a  while.  But  obstacles  began 
to  be  raised  in  their  way.  and  some  have  lost 
out 

For  one  thing,  not  one  of  these  air-freight 
lines  has  been  granted  a  certlflcate  by  the 
Civil  Aeronautics  Board,  so  they  have  to 
operate  under  restrictions.  Including  the  dif- 
ficulty of  borrowing  to  finance  themselves. 
Five  of  the  stx  more  important  of  these  vet- 
erans' companies  have  been  recommeiided 
for  certification  after  2*^  years  by  a  CAB 
examiner's  report,  which  still,  however,  muat 
be  approved  by  the  CAB. 

This  dilatory  CAB  certifying  procedure  was 
described  as  "fhamefvilly  slow"  by  one  of  the 
sir-freight  lines'  champions  In  Confess, 
Representative  JoHW  P.  Kxwwani,  Democrat, 
of  MasscchusetU.  himself  a  war  vete;Q  i. 
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ButJ  there  have  been  other  dlfflcultles.  In 
both  the  CAB  and  the  major  air  lines 
dad  a  part.     One  la  the  freeze-out,  a 
process, 
fall  the  certified  air  lines  proposed, 
from  CAB,  a  reduction  In  the  rate 
freight  as  low  as  13  cenu  a  ton-mUe. 
Jfter  that  a  second  cut.     The  veterans' 
companlea  protested,  and  the  CAB 
an    Investigation    Into    alr-frelght 
still  not  completed.    The  major  com- 
certlfled  to  operate  air  freight  have 
SO  freight  plane*.  whUe  the  veterans' 
have  129. 
veterans  charged  that  the  new  rates 
far  below  cost  and  that  their  sole  pur- 
vaa  to  undercut  them  and  drive  them 
business.     The   big   companies   can 
to  take  «  loss  on  such  business,  since 
tiave  little  of  It.  and  since  they  are  re- 
celvli  tg  very  handsome  subsidies  for  carrying 
Uw   paall,    and    recently    have    raised    their 
ger  rates. 
Otiy  a  tew  d*ya  ago  CAB  granted  another 
bant  lome    increase    In    alr-mall    subsidies 
wblc  1       RepresenUtlve       Kznncot       said 
am<  unts  to  the  Oovernment  using  the  tax- 
payer s'  money  to  finance  those  who  are  try- 
crush  the  veterans'  alr-frelght  lines." 
new   rates,   which  strangely   are  called 
rates,   are  five   times  the  rates  ap- 
d  (or  air  cargo,  he  said. 
Ar|d   now   comes   another   wrinkle,    a   bill 
rtedly    promoted    by    the   certified    air 
that  would  classify  all  parcel  post  as 
and  give  it  a  rate  averaging  60  cents  a 
nlle.   which   as  set  up  would   tend   to 
more  btislneas,  and  at  a  high  rate,  to 
big  air  lines  and   further  dUcrlmlnate 
the  alr-frelght  business. 
THe  Air  Freight  Association,  composed  of 
^  eterans'  air  lines,  did  not  find  out  about 
measure  until  tt  was  on  the  Senate  cat- 
They   don't   have   the   high-priced, 
eyed   lobbyUts  of   the   big  companies, 
got  hold  of  Senator  Langkb.  Republican, 
Nbrth  DakoU.  chairman  of  the  Poet  Office 
Civil   Service  Committee,  snd   he  gave 
a  hearing;     They  said  they  don't  want 
lubeldy.    -rhcy  argued  parcel  post  should 
eated  as  freight,  and  say  they  can  carry 
::S  cents  a  ton-mUe  over-all. 
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Wb»le  Troth   of  Soriet  Bid   for  Under- 
ijandinf  Uokoown  to  People — Denials 
White  Hoase  Through  Tydinfs  Do 
Not   Disclose   All   the   Facts 


Hi 


Mjr  SADOWSKI.     Mr.  Speaker,  under 

to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Ric- 

I  wish  to  include  the  following  ar- 

by  David  Lawrence  that  appeared  in 

IVashingtoD  Evening  Star  of  May  11. 
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Whc  ls  TaoTH  or  Soivrrr  Bio  roa  Unokistami^ 

IN         UWUtOWW       TO       PCOPLK — DXMIAU       OT 

W  UTS  HoDss  Thbouch   Ttdings   Do   Not 
DipixoaB  Aix  THK  Pacts 

(By  David  Lawrence) 
Tde  American  people  are  entitled  to  know 
all  ct  the  truth  about  the  efforts  of  Russia 
to  r4ach  an  understanding  with  the  United 
The  denials  from  the  White  House 
through  Senator  Ttdings  over  the 
end  do  not  present  all  of  the  truth. 
Theie  was  such  an  effort  on  the  Initiative  of 
a  hi  h  Russian  olllctal  and  the  facts  are  well 


known  in  the  State  Department  and  among 
certain  committees  on  Capitol  Hill. 

The  Maryland  Senator  made  a  radio  speech 
over  the  week  end  saying  he  had  asked  Presi- 
dent Truman  about  "reports  that  Rvissla  sug- 
gested a  conference  between  Stalin  and  the 
President  Just  prior  to  the  Czechoslovak 
crisis  and  that  the  President  answered  with 
a  categorical  "No."     Mr.  Ttdings  continued: 

"The  President  said  there  was  absolutely 
not  one  lota  of  truth  in  the  report.  He  said 
that  neither  Mr.  Stalin  nor  anyone  else  rep- 
resenting Russia  had  made  any  suggestion 
to  him  or  to  the  American  Oovernment." 

AMUcrous  answd 
Technically  speaking,  the  President  gave 
Senator  Trontcs  an  accurate  though  amolg- 
uous  answer.  It  Is  true  the  approach  wasn't 
made  to  Mr.  Truman  and  because  It  was  un- 
official and  Informal  It  might  also  be  argued 
that  according  to  diplomatic  forms  the  ap- 
proach was  not  made  "to  the  American  Gov- 
ernment." 

Mr.  Ttdings  went  on  to  say  In  his  speech 
that  "many  of  us  have  heard  this  manu- 
factured rumor  about  Russia  wanting  to 
meet  with  the  President  to  work  out  a  solu- 
tion of  European  and  world  problems.  We 
hav«  heard  It  said  that  Mr.  Trtunan  would 
not  confer  with  Russia.  This  Is  a  sample 
of  the  propaganda  that  iwfortunately  con- 
fuses our  well-meaning  people. " 

But  what  are  the  facts? 

Late  In  January  of  thlj  year  Robert  Mur- 
phy, who  occupies  the  high  post  of  political 
adviser  to  General  Clay,  commander  In  chief 
of  American  forces  In  Germany,  received 
at  his  home  In  Berlin  a  Ruaslan  official  who 
serves  in  the  opposite  post  as  the  top  politi- 
cal adviser  to  the  Russian  commander  In 
chief  In  Berlin. 

The  Russian  official  arrived  between  8  and 
B  o'clock  and  stayed  until  2  In  the  morn- 
ing. The  Initiative  was  entirely  that  of  the 
Rusalan  official.  All  manner  of  subjects  re- 
lating to  ouutandlng  Issues  between  the  two 
counUles  were  canvassed.  During  the  eve- 
ning, the  Riuslan  official  suggested  that 
President  Trtunan  and  Marshal  Stalin  meet 
in  Moscow.  Mr.  Murphy  replied  that  Mr. 
Trtunan  had  exprcased  himself  often  as  op- 
posed to  a  trip  to  Moscow  and  would  gladly 
meet  Stalin  In  Washington,  whereupon,  the 
Russian  official  stated  that  this  could  not 
be  arranged  but  suggested  a  third  meeting 
place,  namely  Stockholm. 

HINTID    "CBtTAIN    aTTBPS" 

At  the  time  of  the  conference,  the  Russian 
official  hinted  at  certain  steps  that  would 
be  forthcoming  unless  an  understanding 
could  be  reached.  It  Is  believed  he  was  re- 
ferring to  steps  subsequently  taken  In 
Caechoalovakla  and  Finland.  It  was  hinted 
that  further  exploration  of  the  Issues  might 
make  unnecessary  such  steps  as  were  being 
contemplated  but  which  were  not  mentioned. 

At  the  time  of  the  meeting  at  Mr.  Murphy's 
house,  the  Marshall  plan  was  very  much  In 
the  public  eye  It  Is  conceivable  that  the 
President  and  SecreUry  Marshall  felt  that  to 
engage  In  a  conference  might  be  misunder- 
stood as  a  weakening  of  American  policy  or 
as  a  willingness  to  make  concessions  that 
could  not  be  made.  Whatever  the  reasons 
for  American  rejection  of  Russia's  Initiative. 
the  fact  Is  that  the  Incident  happened  and 
was  not  Just  manufactured  by  well-meaning 
persons. 

Mr.  Murphy  la  an  experienced  diplomat  of 
the  American  Foreign  Service  and  he  m«de  a 
complete  report  on  the  affair  and  supple- 
mented It  with  oral  conversations  at  the 
State  Department  shortly  afterward  when  he 
came  to  Waahlngton.  It  is  believed  that  Mr. 
Murphy's  report  was  not  relished  and  there 
Is  a  rumor  that  he  was  punished  for  bis  fer- 
vor In  recommending  that  the  matter  be  pur- 
sued. He  was  not  permitted  subsequently  to 
take  the  top-level  role  that  be  deserved  at  a 
London  conference  on  the  economic  plan- 
ning for  Germany's  three  aones. 


At  a  time  when  the  American  people  are 
being  asked  to  submit  to  another  draft  law, 
it  falls  with  111  grace  for  the  administration 
to  supress  the  facts  about  what  seems  to  have 
been  a  Russian  effort  to  reach  an  understand- 
ing with  the  United  States.  Cerulnly.  the 
Tydlngs-Truman  conversation  constitutes  a 
technical  denial.  The  whole  truth  should  be 
revealed  even  If  the  administration  for  gocxl 
reasoiu  of  Its  own  decided  not  to  accept  the 
Russian  offer  or  chose  for  the  sake  of  ex- 
pediency to  regard  It  as  without  significance, 
or  as  likely  to  prove  futile  anyway.  Evasion 
begets  distrust.     Candor  begets  confidence. 


FeediBf  Europe  Paji 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  BROOKS  HAYS 

or  ARKANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  6.  1948 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks.  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing editorial  from  the  Christian 
Science  Monitor: 

mntNO  ruBOPx  fats 

American  agriculture  wUl  be  exceptionally 
benefited  by  the  BiU'opean  recovery  program 
with  lu  huge  exporU  of  foodstuffs  abroad. 
These  shipments  promise  to  postpone  the 
downward  readjustment  of  farm  prices  which 
some  day  seems  Inevitable,  maintain  farm 
prices  at  a  high  level,  and  continue  the  un- 
exampled  prosperity  of  farming. 

How  essential  It  Is  that  American  farmers 
have  a  good  outlet,  especially  In  Europe,  for 
their  surplus  production  Is  Indicated  by  the 
period  from  1930  to  1940.  Some  60  to  75 
percent  of  all  American  agricultural  exports 
then  went  to  the  western  European  countries 
covered  In  the  Marshall  plan,  as  O.  V.  Wells, 
Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Econom- 
ics of  the  United  States  Depsrtment  of  Ag- 
riculture, recently  pointed  out. 

Before  the  war,  western  Europe  produced 
only  about  two-thirds  of  Its  total  food.  The 
war  caused  a  sharp  drop,  and  population  has 
Increased  about  8  percent.  The  food  sched- 
ules under  the  ERP  program  do  not  actually 
restore  average  per  capita  food  consumption 
In  Europe  to  Its  prewar  level. 

The  American  farmer  has  had  an  unusual 
role  thrust  upon  him  by  Soviet  Russia.  The 
food  he  grows  furnishes  the  most  Important 
contribution  of  the  American  Oovernment 
for  the  next  year  or  two  toward  fending 
off  communism  and  safeguarding  democracy. 
By  helping  to  preserve  the  economy  of  west- 
ern Europe,  the  American  farmer  assxires 
himself  the  maintenance  of  a  sizable  and 
invaluable  outlet  for  his  production.  When 
he  produces  for  western  Europe,  he  also 
handsomely  provides  for  himself. 


Gril  Disobedience 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WAYNE  MORSE 

or  OXECON 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  tJNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  May  12  (legislative  day  of 
Monday.  May  10  >,  1948 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  certain  correspondence  which 
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I  have  received  In  connection  with  dvil 
dteobedience. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  cor- 
respondence was  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Recobd,  as  follows: 

Mat  11.  1»48. 
Mr.  A.  A.  HnsT, 

Southern  California  Branch. 

American  Ctvxl  Liberties  Union, 
Lot  Angele*.  Calif. 

DxAi  Ma.  HnsT :  As  mentioned  In  yoiu  let- 
ter of  May  5,  I  shall  be  glad  to  place  your 
letter  of  April  22  Into  the  Comgbbbsiomal 
Rccoao,  as  well  as  my  reply  to  It  of  May  5  and 
your  letter  of  May  6  to  me.  Mr.  Walter 
White's  letter  to  which  you  refer  was  placed 
in  the  Rxcoao  at  the  same  time  I  put  yours 
In  the  Rxcoao. 

Concerning  that  part  of  your  letter  o< 
May  5  which  reads  as  folio virs:  "Unless  you 
print  my  second  letter,  I  shall  continue  to 
question  your  niotlves  in  ublng  my  first," 
may  I  say  that  whenever  anyone  uses  such 
language  lu  communicating  with  me  I  am 
not  at  all  Impressed^ 

Sincerely  yours. 


AMxaiCAM  Cnm,  Liaxanxs  Union, 

SouTHxaN  CAUroawiA  Bramcb, 
Lo-i  Angeles.  Calif..  May  S.  1948. 
Senator  Watnk  Moa&i, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
MTDxAaSxNAToa:  It  has  Just  been  brought 
to  my  attention  that  you  read  my  letter  Into 
the  CoNGBXssioNAL  RxcoxB.  I  hope  that  you 
will  not  fail  to  give  the  same  publicity  to 
the  letter  from  Walter  White,  and  unless  you 
print  my  second  letter,  I  shall  continue  to 
question  your  motives  In  using  my  first. 
Sincerely  yours. 

A.  A.  HnsT, 
Private  Correspondence. 

MAT  8.  IMS. 
Mr.  A.  A.  HxuT. 

Director.  Private  Correspondence, 
American  Civil  Liberties  Union. 
Log  Angeles,  Calif. 

Dear  Ma.  Hxisr:  Thank  you  very  much  for 
you:  letter  of  April  22.  I  am  very  glad  to 
have  It  because  It  gives  me  a  better  under- 
standing of  the  nootlves  I  know  to  be  sin- 
cere which  cause  you  to  take  the  position 
you  do  on  dvU  disobedience.  I  am  sorry 
that  I  cannot  agree  with  the  advisability  of 
^     the  course  of  action  which  you  suggest. 

Tou  will  find  enclosed  a  copy  of  a  letter 
which  I  have  written  another  person  who 
disagrees  with  my  position  on  this  issue. 
Rls  letter  to  me  was  very  personal  and  crit- 
ical of  my  motives  and  that  is  why  you  wUl 
find  In  my  reply  to  him  some  personal  re- 
marks which  aie  not  applicable  to  your  letter. 

As  to  the  position  of  the  conscientious  ob- 
jectors, you  are,  I  think,  overlooking  the 
fact  that  their  rights  rest  entirely  upon  our 
conception  of  freedom  of  religion.  However, 
Randolph's  program  of  civU  disobedience  is 
not  based  on  that  constitutional  premise  at 
all.  It  1-;  rather  based  on  exactly  what  he 
Intend".  to  be  based  on,  namely,  civil  dls- 
obedie  Such  a  principle  cannot  be  rec- 

onciled uy  a  government  of  law  under  a 
written  con.stltution.  The  United  States  Is 
not  India.  The  liberties  of  our  form  of  gov- 
ernment are  encompassed  In  the  Constitu- 
tion and  any  course  of  action  In  relation  to 
civil  rlgbts  under  our  Government  which 
cannot  be  reconciled  with  the  rights  set  forth 
In  the  Constitution  cannot  be  supported  by 
a  Member  of  the  Senate. 

I  Imow  that  many  of  my  liberal  friends 
consider  that  to  t>e  a  very  legalUtic  approach 
to  this  problem.  However,  we  can't  have  our 
constitutional  rights  and  eat  them  too.  We 
cant  Justify  demanding  civil  rights  under 
our  Constitution  and  then  throw  It  aside 
when  we  don't  like  its  application  to  some 
of  action  which  Is  proposed  out  ot  m 
motive  to  secure  the  dvU  rights  pro- 


vided for  in  the  Constitution.  X  think  the 
supporters  of  Randolph's  civil  dlsot>edlence 
program  find  themselves  on  one  of  the  horns 
of  that  dilemma. 

With  kindest  regards. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Mat  3.    1948. 

Thank  you  very  much  for  your  letter  of 
April  28.  I  am  sorry  that  you  and  I  com- 
pletely disagree  on  the  legal  questions  In- 
volved In  Mr.  Randolph's  proposal  for  civil 
disobedience. 

You  completely  beg  the  question,  as  did 
Mr.  Randolph,  when  you  argue  that  the  Gov- 
ernment now  has  time  to  change  Its  policy 
on  segregation  and  discrimination.  Of 
course,  the  Government  Btlll  has  time  to 
change  its  policy.  However,  if  you  sat  In  my 
seat  in  the  Senate  and  fought  as  hard  as  I 
am  fighting  to  try  to  convince  the  Congress 
that  it  should  change  Its  policy  and  then  have 
someone  come  along  with  a  proposal  of  civil 
disobedience  if  the  Government  doesn't 
change  its  policy  on  civil  rights  bills  to  bis 
liking,  you  would  have  a  t>etter  understand- 
ing of  how  uuwiae  and  ill-advised  Randolph's 
proposal  was.  It  gave  every  politician  in  the 
Congress  who  wants  to  avoid  voting  on  our 
program  of  civil  rights  legislation  an  excuse 
for  postponing  indefinitely  that  program  giv- 
ing the  reason  that  the  Congress  was  being 
threatened.  To  me  such  excuses  are  pure 
rationalization  but  that  does  not  change  the 
political  complexion  of  things  here  in 
Congress. 

Yuu  and  Randolph  and  all  the  rest  who  are 
trying  to  make  a  case  for  the  civil  disobedi- 
ence program  have  simply  developed  a  blind 
spot  apparently  when  it  comes  to  seeing  the 
great  harm  you  have  done  to  our  clvU-rlghts 
program.  Your  argument  to  the  effect  that 
the  law  of  treason  would  not  apply  in  time 
of  war  because  of  your  rialm  that  you  would 
be  serving  a  higher  law  than  the  American 
Constitution  is  Just  plain  nonsense.  Ran- 
dolph and  his  followers  will  never  be  able  to 
escape  the  application  of  the  law  of  treason 
Ln  time  of  war  on  any  grounds  of  conscien- 
tious objections  because  the  law  Is  perfectly 
clear  that  the  exemption  from  military  serv- 
ice on  the  ground  of  conscientious  objections 
is  based  upon  the  Constitution's  guarantee 
of  freedom  of  religion.  It  is  perfectly  clear 
that  the  proposed  program  of  civil  disobed- 
ence  Is  based  upon  a  foundation  of  political 
action. 

I  am  very  much  amused  at  the  last  p&iA' 
graph  of  your  letter  because  for  you  to  ad- 
vise me.  in  light  of  my  record  in  the  Senate, 
that  I  should  be  concerned  with  the  abolish- 
ment of  Jim  Crowism  In  the  armed  services, 
as  though  that  has  not  been  my  concern, 
is  really  funny.  However,  your  proposal  In 
the  last  part  of  that  sentence  that  Negroes 
and  sympathetic  whites  should  engage  In  civil 
disobedienoe  In  the  name  of  the  spirit  of  the 
founders  of  this  Nation  Is  nothing  short  of 
libel  against  those  founders.  I  think  you 
and  the  others  who  are  following  your  line  of 
civil  disobedience  should  reexamine  your  posi- 
tion on  this  issue  because  I  am  satisfied  ycu 
are  doing  great  injury  to  the  cause  of  civil 
rights  in  America. 

Sincerely  yours. 

AMEKICAN    CIVTI.    LlBLBTlXS    Uniom, 

SOUTBXSM    CALirOBinA    B«ANCH. 

Los  Angeles.  Calif..  AprU  27.  194S. 
Senator  Watne  Morse, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
My  Dear  Senator  Morse:  I  am  very  grate- 
ful to  you  for  all  the  material  that  you  sent 
me  re:  the  Randolph  episode.  It  is  the  more 
appreciated  when  one  as  busy  as  you  take* 
time  to  set  forth  bis  poeitlon  to  one  outside 
of  his  voUng  constituency.  I  wish  I  could 
get  as  clear-cut  statements  from  aome  of 
my  own  Representatlvea. 


I  hare  read  all  the  material  with  very 
great  care,  but  think  its  main  value  Is  in 
the  study  of  a  pricked  conscience.  There 
certainly  Is  nothing  to  convince  me  that 
Randolph's  proposal  was  ill  advised  or  a 
great  dtsaerrlce.  After  reading  It  all  I  agree 
the  more  heartily  with  the  Judgment  of  the 
Christian  Century  that  Mr.  Randolph's  po- 
sition Is  one  which  Is  legally  and  morally 
sound.  Nonviolent  resistance  to  inboos 
which  are  themeelTes  a  violation  of  our 
basic  law  Is  not  only  not  treason;  It  Is  a 
democratic  duty  and  an  essential  form  of 
Christian   witness. 

Will  you  permit  me  to  point  cut  what 
seems  to  a  preacher  to  be  evidence  that  you 
have  tried,  probably  unconsciously,  to  sat- 
isfy your  conscience  rather  than  to  follow  ItT 
You  protest  again  and  again  that  you  are 
a  friend  of,  and  worker  for.  civil  liberties, 
and  no  one  will  deny  It..  But,  while  I  am 
not  a  close  reader  of  the  Congsxssionai.  Rec- 
ord, I  dare  say  that  you  have  never  written 
Into  the  Record  as  much  on  the  evils  which 
Randolph  and  White  point  out  as  ycu  have 
in  criticizing  Randolph  for  the  position 
which  he  takes.  Of  course.  In  this  particular 
you  are  not  a  smner  above  all  others.  It  Is 
a  common  fault  of  us  liberals  to  agree  In 
principle  and  then  find  fault  with  the  other 
fellow's  method. 

The  fundamental  dliScutty  at  issue  be- 
tween you  and  Randolph  would  seem  to  me 
to  be  that  you  are  holding  to  a  philosophy 
of  gradualism  that  was  common  and,  maybe, 
tenable  before  World  War  I.  but  can  scarcely 
be  expected  to  apply  in  the  present  revolu- 
tionary period.  I  have  long  been  a  critic  of 
the  Negroes  for  so  continuously  extending 
the  period  of  grace  for  us  whites.  I  honor 
Mr.  Randolph  for  now  calling  a  halt,  even 
thotigh  it  may  seem  to  shake  the  Govern- 
ment itself.  Your  insistence  that  this  is  a 
matter  which  must  be  settled  by  the  people, 
instead  of  being  embodied  in  law,  is,  of 
xourse.  a  part  of  this  philosophy  and  one 
of  the  great  obstacles  to  progress.  I  have 
consistently  worked  against  the  Idea  of  put- 
ting everything  up  to  Congrew,  but  there 
come  times  when  it  is  the  obligation  of  law- 
makers to  recognise  the  highest  aoclal  mores 
and  compel  their  recognition  by  the  minori- 
ties who  profit  by  their  nonrecognition.  You 
can't  wait  until  everybody  is  ready  to  do 
away  with  segregation  before  making  segre- 
gation illegal,  and  Government  services  and 
institutions  ought  to  lead  the  way. 

The  country  was  no  more  ready  for  FEPC 
when  F.  D.  R.  put  it  over  by  Executive  flat 
than  it  Is  now  for  an  unsegregated  Army. 
But  FEPC  worked  iml>elievably  well,  and  the 
fact  that  it  was  the  law  of  the  land  was  one 
of  the  factors  in  a  very  perceptible  improve- 
ment In  race  relations.  Antidiscrimination 
codes,  such  as  the  one  we  have  here  in  Cali- 
fornia, could  not  wait  tmUl  moet  of  the  peo- 
ple would  accept  Negroes  In  their  restau- 
rants, but  it  has  only  reqiUred  a  few  cases 
to  bring  about  a  situation  in  which  the  right 
of  colored  people  here  In  Los  Angeles  to  sit 
anywhere  they  please  In  a  theater  or  to  go 
even  to  some  of  the  "swell"  reetaurants  Is 
simply  taken  for  granted.  Likewise,  within 
the  last  2  years  we  have  practically  abolished 
segregated  schools  In  California,  not  because 
the  particular  commimities  were  "ready  for 
it,"  but  because  segregated  aebools.  like  all 
other  aegregation,  is  morally  indefensible  In 
a  democracy. 

When  It  conMs  to  the  situation  in  the 
armed  services.  It  would  seem  to  me  that 
there  was  enough  experimentation  In  the  last 
war,  and  with  favorable  enough  results,  so 
that  oOoen  and  men  in  uniform  who  do 
not  personally  know  and  respect  the  impli- 
cations of  democracy  should  t>e  reminded  of 
them  by  law  without  compromise. 

I  was,  of  course,  interested  in  the  "hypo- 
thetical" which  you  put  up  to  Mr.  Randolph. 
That  also  seemed  to  me  to  be  rather  cover- 
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th«  lasu*  hj  distracting  attention  to 
_,  against  which  there  would  nat- 
be    a    considerable    public    feeling, 
all.   we   are  being  told   that   the   new 
ts  to  ba  raised  "to  prevent  war,"  not 
a  war.     And  I  dont  think  that  you 
even    frame    a    "hypothetical"    that 
suggest  that  what  Mr.  Randolph  said 
regard   to   segregation   could   be   con- 
as  treason  In  peacetime.     But,  In  any 
let  me  remind  you  that  the  same  sort 

that   you   use  was  once   used 

conscientious    objectors    whom    you 

Ake   for   granted      My   only    resjret    U 

I   layman   like   Mr.   Randolph  did   not 

.;ia  argument  on  a  religious  basis.     In 

ijht  of  the  teachings  of  the  prophets 

Jesus,  the  test  of  real  religion  is  Jus- 

.  i  a  resulting  brotherhood.    Therefore. 

1  onvlolenl  measure  which  Is  taken  to 

legregatlon  Is  profoundly  religious,  and 

jtjectlon  to  segregation  may  well  be  on 

b  ghest  plain  of  conscientious  objection. 

c  rganlzatlon  has  consistently  fought  for 

1  Tlndple   that   we  should   have   had  a 

Interpretation  of  the  phrase  "by  rell- 

tralnlng"  In  the  Selective  Service  Act 

last  war      I  know  personally  a  num- 

mcn  who  had  no  church  connections 

ojjectlons    to    war    are    more    pro- 

rellglous  than  those  of  many  of  the 

who  "got  that  way"  through  church 
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Th  s  leads  me  to  say  to  you  as  a  member 
of  th»  Committee  on  Armed  Services  that  I 
great|y  hope  that  If  the  Senate  bill  coupling 
with  selective  service   Is  enacted   Into 
t  many  church  bodies  will  follow  the 
of  Mr.  Randolph  and  counsel  non- 
t  civil  disobedience.     When  the  Dillon 
Read    Government    crowd,    supporting 
militarists,    use    one    scare    after 
while  restoring  to  power  the  cartel 
of  Germany,  and  when  a  committee 
wttneaaes  as  your  committee   ts   re- 
to  have  treated  opponents  of  UMT 
•elective  service  as  compared  with  the 
n  given  proponents,  then  It  Is  time 
churchmen  took  serloiulv  their  allegl- 
to  a  higher  power.     If,  after  two  world 
we   are   still    to   remain    the   htlplMS 
of  interMta  behind  present  poltdet. 
I  agree  again  with  the  Christian  Cen- 
tbat  nonviolent  resistance  "is  a  demo- 
duty  and  an  eaaential  form  of  Chrtt- 
UnMS" 
hop*    you    will    pardon    a    lietbodut 
of  40  years  of  service  for  writing 
■(Mil  taoftb.    To  haw  doo*  so  u  my 
or  f«iMd  for  yo«r  «tod  and  pa- 
trtotfam     I  can  only  hop*  that  you  win  now 
into  th*  llacoaa  Mr.  White's  letter  of 
U.    and    that    you    will    propose    and 
•upifcrt   a  section   of   law   which   will   wipe 
•gregatlon  in  the  arm*d  services  of  our 
rotn  try 

Sincerely  yours. 

A.  A.  RnaT, 
Director,  ^rirmte  Corrttpondene*. 

Aran.  33.  194«. 
Mr   i   A.  Heist. 

hrector,  Frfvute  Corre$pond*ne€. 
Am*nemn  Ctvil  Ltberttea  Union, 

Los  Angelea.  Calif. 

Ma  Hbist:  In  rvapons*  to  your  lattir 

of  A|}rll  14.  I  am  sending  you  copt*s  of  th* 

ndence    I    have    had    with    Walter 

e      Also  enclosed  are  tear  sheets  from 

roNcaxaaioMAL  Rscoao  of  April  13  con- 

talnfig  a  speech  I  gave  In  the  Senate  on  the 

dlaobadtonc*  proposal  of  Maaars.  Ran- 

aad  Itoynotds. 

at  a  eomplat*  kiaa  to  understand  your 
to  racognf*  how  tll-advla«d  Ran- 
s  propaaal  ta.  or  to  see  bow  great  a  dla- 
**c«lte  a  program  of  civil  disobedience  would 
b*  t  >  attaining  the  goal  of  a  sound  clvU- 
rlghi  s  legislative  program. 
V*ry  truly  yours. 


dvU 
dolph 
I  4m 

fan 
dolph 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  F.  KENNEDY 

or  M.\5SACHt7srTT3 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESBNTATTVIS 

Wednesday.  May  12.  1948 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  wish  to 
call  the  attention  of  the  House  to  the 
fact  that  while  the  real-estate-lobby  op- 
ponents of  the  Taft-Ellender-Wagner 
long-range  housing  bill  are  objecting 
bitterly  to  the  Senate-approved  bill,  and 
are  saying  that  they  are  solving  the 
housing  shortage,  in  reality  the  housing 
situation  in  this  country  continues  to  be- 
come more  deplorable. 

As  witness  of  this.  I  wish  to  include  in 
the  RicoRD  an  article  from  the  Boston 
Herald  of  Saturday.  May  1,  1948,  con- 
cerning the  plight  of  two  families  from 
my  district,  which  mirrors  the  many 
thousands  of  similar  cases  where  Ameri- 
can families  are  being  bufleted.  shamed. 
and  broken  because  of  the  lack  of  suit- 
able housing: 

TWO    SOMEKVn,LB    PAMn-OS    8I11LB    DOWN    Ttt 
SCHOOLS 

Two  SomervUle  families,  each  with  sli 
children,  who  were  moved  Thursday  to  un- 
occupied elaaarooms  of  two  of  the  city's  ele- 
mentary schools,  settled  down  last  night  to 
spend  at  least  the  week  end  In  those  quarters. 

They  were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Campt>ell 
and  their  children,  whose  temporary  address 
was  the  Bennett  School,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
John  Brooks  and  their  children,  living  in  the 
Cholerton  School.  The  Campbells  were 
evicted  from  a  house  which  was  sold,  and  the 
Brooks  were  forced  from  an  overcrowded  five- 
room  apartment  also  occupied  by  two  other 
famtll**. 

Charles  J  Wlllwerth.  general  agent  of  th* 
board  of  public  welfare,  provided  electric 
plates  on  which  th*  (smlllss  did  som*  cock- 
ing y*a««rday.  Quart*r*d  in  rooms  not  being 
used  for  iWlBOl  ywrpo**s.  th*  children  did  not 
interfere  with  the  regular  pupils  yesterday 

•omervtile  officials  continued  to  try  to  find 
I  for  th*  two  famlll**. 


Calilomia  ia  Review  After  a  Century  of 
Amcrkaa  Cootrol 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LEROY  JOHNSON 

or  CAUFOtMlA 

IN  THI  ROUSI  OP  RIPRI8INTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  11.  194 f 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record  I  Include  herewith 
a  lecture  by  Rockwell  Dennis  Hunt. 
Ph.  D. : 

CALzroama  nt  Rxvuw  Arraa  a  Csntust  or 
Amoucan  CoimoL 

•ntracLX  roa  aociAt  oaoca 
(SIzth  in  a  sertc*  of  eight  public  centennial 
lectures  by  Rockwell  Dennis  Hvmt,  Ph.  O.) 
Or.  OasBW*.  For  tonight,  the  "Struggle  for 
ardar"  to  the  tiUe  of  the  lecture.    Dr. 
|AppUu**.J 


Dr.  HtJNT.  We  have  had  something  to  say 
about  gold,  and  about  the  formation  of  the 
Stat*  government  under  Its  new  constitu- 
tion. That  does  not  tell  the  whole  story  of 
the  *arly  history  of  California  during  those 
yean.  1849  and  immediately  following.  There 
ware  many  vicissitudes.  California  was  tried 
aa  almost  no  other  State,  perhaps,  in  the  en- 
tire Union  has  been  tried  in  the  matter  of 
securing  snd  establishing  social  order. 

This  is  not  so  surprising  when  one  stops 
to  reflect  upon  the  character  of  the  people 
coming  In.  and  of  the  events  of  those  daj-s. 
There  was  a  great  mass  of  people,  a  hetero- 
geneous mass,  representing  different  classes, 
different  ages,  different  nationalities,  differ- 
ent patterns  of  thought,  all  coming  rather 
suddenly,  and  It  was  the  suddenness  with 
which  things  were  happening  then  which 
caused  Mr.  Bancroft  to  speak  of  a  day  a* 
being  an  age  or  an  epoch  rather  than  a  34- 
hour  period.  Things  were  happening  over- 
night. Another  thought  to  bring  to  bear  is 
that  It  is  rather  traditional  that  the  frontier 
of  any  land  Is  a  laboratory  of  democracy. 
The  frontier  which  was  so  earnestly  and 
faithfully  studied  by  Professor  Turner  was 
the  characteristic  In  sny  American  history. 

The  westward  movement.  As  we  know,  the 
culmination  of  this  movement  was  In  Cali- 
fornia. In  another  sense,  the  culmination 
occtirred  In  those  days  of  '49  and  '50,  still 
later,  however,  being  pierced  snd  obliterated 
by  the  bringing  to  this  Stste  of  the  trans- 
continental railroad. 

Now.  when  we  consider  the  character  of 
the  people,  the  rapidity  of  the  tempo  of 
changes  taking  place,  the  excitement,  and 
the  spirit  of  mania  for  gold  hunting,  with  Its 
concomitant  practices  of  gambling  and  spec- 
ulation. It  Is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  there 
must  have  been  a  great  and,.protracted  strug- 
gle for  social  order — social  order  In  the  broad 
sense.  Including  the  political  activities,  and 
the  legal  aspects  of  life,  as  well  as  other 
phases  of  what  we  know  as  social  life.  Tber* 
we  were.  I  call  your  attention  to  on*  or  two 
very  Important  distinctions;  first,  a  dUtinc- 
tlon  between  abstrsct  theory  and  concrete 
theory. 

Abetract  theory  of  th*  law.  for  exsmpl*. 
la  oo*  thing  Th*  actual  practic*  of  th* 
p*opl*  In  their  local  lives  Is  quit*  another 
thing  many  times.  We  ar*  awar*  of  that 
now  In  mor*  tnatanc**  than  on*,  and  tf  that 
U  tru*.  It  ts  still  mor*  *mphatlcany  true  at 
the  time  of  which  we  sp*sk  tonight.  Th*r* 
was  a  kind  of  l*gal  rod*,  but  It  was  vagu*:  It 
was  lll-underit'>od:  it  was  mpposad  to  b*  a 
p*rp*tuation  of  the  Iswt  uf  Mexico  that  wer* 
not  Otit  of  harmony  with  th*  Unlt*d  8tat*s' 
Oonatltution  and  itatutss;  but,  as  w*  already 
learned,  the  people  were  restive  under  thst; 
they  did  not  understand  It;  they  could  not 
find  the  law;  they  really  did  not  know  what 
It  was.  and  even  after  they  had  the  consti- 
tution of  California  that  would  take  time  to 
be  circulated  into  the  outer  parts  of  the  min- 
ing districts  snd  elsewhere  So  there  wss 
no  well-established  legal  system  In  California 
at  the  first  period. 

How*T*r.  my  point  Just  her*  U  to  draw  fur- 
ther attention  to  the  difference  between 
what  may  b*  called  a  legalistic  view  and  a 
practical,  concrete  view  of  living.  For  on* 
of  the  complaints  that  brought  on  one  of  th* 
largast  vigilance  committees  was  that  law 
Itself  waa  made  to  be  a  cloak  behind  which 
might  be  found  rice  and  corruption,  mis- 
management—basking, so  to  speak.  In  th* 
sunlight  of  the  law.  I  would  like  at  this 
time  to  give  you  one  or  two  very  pertinent 
quoUtloru  thst  will  call  your  attention  to 
the  difference  that  I  have  in  mind.  "In- 
finitely wider  than  the  field  of  law  to  th* 
domain  of  morality."  The  old  Latin  ex- 
preaalon  from  Cicero  was  "Quid  leges  sine 
moribus?"  meaning.  What  to  the  use  of  laws 
unless  you  have  moral  customs,  was  a  ques- 
tion that  waa  fory  pertinent  in  referance  to 
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aarly  California.  "A  man  may  be  a  bad  hus- 
band, a  bad  father,  a  bad  guardian."  wrote 
Sheldon  Amoe,  "without  coming  into  con- 
flict with  the  rules  of  a  single  law.  He  may 
be  an  extortionate  landlord,  a  wasteful  ten- 
ant, a  bard  dealer,  an  unreliable  tradesman, 
and  yet  the  legal  machinery  of  the  country 
may  be  quite  powerless  to  chastise  him.  He 
may  bCt  furthermore,  a  self-seeking  politi- 
cian, an  unscnipulous  demagogue,  or  an  In- 
dolent aristocrat,  and  yet  satisfy  to  the  ut- 
most thf  claims  of  the  law  upon  him.  Nev- 
ertheless It  to  Just  In  the  conduct  of  these 
several  relationships  that  the  bulk  of  human 
life  constots.  and  national  prosperity  and 
honor  depend." 

No  law  Is  p>erfect  nor  perfectly  executed, 
practiced,  unless  there  Is  a  widely  diffused 
moral  sentiment  sustaining  and  upholding 
that  law.  Again,  while  we  are  enjoined  In 
general  to  obey  the  law  of  the  land,  and 
good  citizens  will  obey  the  law,  yet  mere 
literal  obedience  to  the  law  to  only  a  mark 
of  passive  or  negative  virtue  as  a  citizen, 
and  not  the  mr.rk  of  positive  good  citizenship 
Itself.  It  may  be  apathetic;  it  may  be  pas- 
sive; It  may  be  negative;  but  good  citizenship 
calls  for  something  positive,  something  crea- 
tive, a  manly  virtue  that  goes  beyond  mere 
adherence  to  th*  legaltotic  form  of  the  regu- 
lations. 

Now  it  often  happens  that  the  normal 
growth  of  law  is  interfered  with,  both  the 
spirit  of  the  law  and  the  form  of  It,  as  In 
the  case  of  the  superlmposltlon  of  the  com- 
plete system  upon  an  unprepared  people;  and 
the  people  of  California  were  not  fully  pre- 
pared for  a  system  of  law  at  the  time  it  was 
Imposed  In  1850.  Then  there  were  other  rea- 
sons which  made  It  imperative  that  the  true 
spirit  of  the  law  must  be  magnified  and  ex- 
tolled above  anjrthlng  of  legaltotic  morality, 
for  I  go  so  far  as  to  say  under  certain  cir- 
cumstances legalistic  morality  may  become 
actually  Immoral.  Some  of  the  most  danger- 
ous citizens  of  our  communities  are  those  who 
datan  to  be  obeying  the  law  to  the  letter  and 
yot  In  heart  are  some  of  Us  worst  citizens, 
kow  such  a  remark  applies  particularly  to 
som*  of  the  people  and  some  of  the  events 
of  which  we  speak  in  connection  with  the 
struggle  for  order  In  early  California. 

Getting  along  mor*  rapidly  Into  th*  sub< 
toct,  popular  trIbunaU  of  som*  sort  hat* 
Men  found  in  the  fronti*r«  quiu  generally, 
wtMttoor  they  be  called  vlgUanc*  oommitt***, 
Nftdotors.  or,  in  a  vary  bad  axampi*.  lynch 
law;  an  California  doaa  not  stand  alon*  In 
having  Tigllanc*  commltt«*s,  but  it  atanda 
vary  eonspletiotia  in  that  regard,  as  w*  all 
know.  SUtutory  law  wss  itaalf  lacking  In 
part.  1%*  tribunato  we  had  set  up  m  Cali- 
fornia were  very  Imperfect,  and  imperfectly 
adjudlcat«d.  There  was  a  great  disregard  for 
some  of  the  perfectly  sound  practices,  and 
then  on  the  part  of  a  good  many  there  was 
Indifference,  apathy:  and  the  Indifferent  per- 
•on,  the  careless  person,  is  often  a  bad  cltl- 
Ben.  even  though  they  may  say  be  to  a  good 
man. 

I  would  make  this  great  distinction  be- 
tween lynch  law  and  the  typical  vigilance 
committee.  Lynch  law  practically  is  an- 
other word  for  mobocracy.  It  is  the  rule  of 
the  mob.  It  to  not  intelligent.  It  U  pas- 
alonat*.  not  based  upon  reason,  but  based 
upon  paaslon.  Now  most  of  the  people  in 
California  at  this  time — not  all — were  rather 
high-grade  persons.  On  that  I  have  thes* 
rather  studied,  caraful  words  from  Mr.  Theo- 
dore Hittell :  "Th*  greater  part,  though  rough 
In  dreaa  and  not  overnlce  in  language,  were 
aober  and  indtistrlous.  well-fitted  tc  preserve 
public  order  and  sdmlrably  calculated  to 
found  a  great  State.  Thrown  upon  their 
own  resources  In  an  untried  field,  they  had  to 
pursue  a  new  career.  Having  no  precedent, 
they  had  to  make  precedents.  Taken  in  gen- 
eral, there  certainly  never  was  before,  and  It 
may  be  doubtful  whether  there  will  ever  be 
thrown  together  under  such  peculiar 
such  a  body  of  choice  ar.cl 
picked  spUita." 


Now  even  before  the  State  machinery  waa 
put  Into  actual  motion  In  the  last  of  1849 
and  beginning  of  1850,  there  bad  developed 
a  good  deal  of  disorder,  especially  in  San 
Francisco.  There  was  a  motley  population. 
There  were  those  who  were  called  "bad 
whites,"  "loose  fish";  among  the  others  there 
were  those  who  had  come  to  reap  where  they 
had  not  sown  and  to  capitalize  on  the  lalxjr 
and  the  prosperity  of  others,  and  people  were 
absorbed  In  their  search  for  gold  and  profit 
rather,  on  a  whole,  than  paying  attention  to 
the  government.  It  was  a  social  besetting 
sin  to  let  things  go  and  as  we  might  say  on 
the  part  of  many,  to  let  the  devil  take  the 
hindmost.  That  was  the  situation.  It  is 
easily  understandable,  especially  In  San 
Francisco  In  those  boisterous  days. 

The  vigilance  committee  to  a  different  thing 
from  the  lynch  law.  The  vigilance  com- 
mittee to  not  a  mob,  not  a  tumultuous  rabble. 
Indeed,  prominent  among  Its  other  functions 
is  that  of  holding  brute  force  and  vulgar 
sentiment  in  wholesome  fear.  The  vigilance 
committee  Is  an  exponent  of  the  law  in 
spirit  and  in  truth,  and  Its  doctrine  Is  that 
In  case  the  officials  Oi  the  law  are  corrupt 
and  fall  to  represent  the  spirit  of  the  law, 
then  It  becomes  the  duty  of  the  good  citizens, 
law  abiding  In  spirit,  to  take  the  law  into 
their  own  hands.  An  unhappy  situation,  un- 
desirable in  any  normal  society;  but  there 
were  the  unique  conditions  we  have  to  con- 
front. It  respects  the  majesty  of  the  law 
and  to  in  effect  the  champion  of  the  law 
Itself.  There  was  that  dtoturbance  brought 
on  by  the  so-called  hounds,  or  the  regulators. 
In  San  Francisco  In  1849.  This  band,  self- 
constituted,  undertook  to  take  the  law  Into 
Its  hands,  or  to  represent  the  law,  but  was 
unfair;  in  fact  became  cruel  and  vicious 
toward  some  of  the  population,  especially 
some  of  the  people  from  Chile,  and  that  be- 
came unbearable  on  the  part  of  the  public- 
minded  citizens  who  saw  what  was  going  on, 
and  thus  the  affair  of  the  bounds,  or  the 
regulators,  was  brought  to  an  end  very 
quickly  when  the  loyal  citizens  organized 
and  put  them  to  rout.  In  the  meantime 
there  had  been  some  kind  of  a  vigilance  com- 
mittee, which  need  not  be  here  descrlt>ed, 
much  earlier  even  than  that  In  I/Os  Angelea^ 
1836— aald  to  b*  th*  first  vlgllanre  commltte* 
tn  Cellfomla,  but  not  particularly  slgnincant 
to  ottr  dtanasalon.  Mow  ther*  wa*  a  salutary 
claan-tip  l>y  putting  th*a*  h^junda  to  rout  in 
lt49,  In  th*  moBtli  of  July,  but  that  was  not 
y*t  th*  nr*t  of  th*  gr*at  vtgllano*  eommlt- 
t«*a  that  mtjst  claim  our  ait«ntlon.  This 
cl*an-up  did  not  la«t  very  long. 

In  th*  meantim*  San  Franctoeo  waa  called 
upon  to  suffer  tho  ord*al  of  fir*,  six  con- 
flagrations In  a  parlod  of  3  or  8  years.  Bom* 
of  them  undoubtedly  wer*  B*t  on  purpose; 
some  were  accldenUl.  But  all  wer*  quit*  dto- 
astrotu.  Of  course,  San  Pranctoco  was  very 
flimslly  buUt  with  tenU,  and  often  th*  t*nu 
were  supplanted  by  wood  that  was  very  com- 
bustible, and  each  time  Snn  Franctoeo.  tru* 
to  h*r  own  tradition  and  ideal,  ros*  a  little 
atrmger.  a  little  better  after  the  conflagra- 
tion. Parenthetically,  the  most  splendid 
anunple  of  that  San  Frsnctoco  ever  showed 
to  the  world  came  after  the  great  earthquake 
and  fire  of  1900.  when,  within  S  short  years, 
the  majesty  and  the  glory  of  the  city  was 
dtoplayed  in  a  rather  attractive  city  of  build- 
ings In  a  way  that  almost  nolxxly  expected 
could  have  been  possible — the  phoenix  rtotng 
out  of  the  ashes — the  symbol  for  the  city  of 
San  Francisco. 

Now.  social  Insanity  returned  soon  after 
the  clean-up  of  the  regulators.  Social  in- 
sanity is  hardly  too  strong  a  word.  Things 
were  going  at  a  very  lively  pace.  Specula- 
tion; high  prices;  gambling.  I  have  read  of 
csie  Instance,  speaking  of  prices,  where  a  per- 
son died  insolvent,  t>eing  in  debt  to  the 
extent  of  841.000.  Before  that  estate  was 
settled — and  It  did  not  take  very  Itmg — the 
property  of  that  estate  had  Increased  in  value 
to  Bucli  an  extent  that  it  was  not  only  out  of 
debt  but  bad  come  to  yield  an  annual  Income 


of  $40,000.  Rates  of  lntere«t  were  anywhere 
tnm  2  to  10  or  12  percent  a  month,  com- 
pound. Other  things  were  corresponding. 
So  It  to  not  very  difficult  to  understand  that 
there  was  a  good  deal  of  what  we  may  truly 
call  social  insanity  In  those  days  and  In  Uiat 
particular  place. 

That  went  on  imtll  conditions  became  in- 
tolerable. Crime  was  abroad,  atul  crime  be- 
came very  open,  overt,  and  apparently  there 
was  little  attempt  to  conceal  it.  Then  we  ~ 
come  to  the  conditions  that  brought  on  the 
great  committee  of  1851.  The  objects  of  the 
great  committee  of  1851  were  "to  watch,  pur- 
sue, and  bring  to  Justice  the  outlaws  infest- 
ing the  city,  through  the  regtilarly  consti- 
tuted courts,  if  possible,  through  more  sum- 
mary course,  if  necessary."  That  to  the 
clause,  thto  latter  clause,  that  explains  go- 
ing beyond  mere  adherence  to  the  technical 
law.  It  to  not  my  purpose  to  give  a  recital 
of  the  details  of  these  vigilance  commlttaes. 
That  may  be  read  in  the  bocks  and  In  the 
splendid  accounts  that  we  have.  I  will  take 
thto  occasion  to  mention  the  best  htotory  of 
the  great  vigilance  committee  of  1851,  with 
remarks  on  the  general  subject  of  the  vigi- 
lance conunlttee.  and  that  to  tlito  splendid 
monograph  by  Dr.  Mary  Williams,  published 
by  the  University  of  California  Press  in  1921, 
entitled  "Htotory  of  the  San  Francisco  Com- 
mittee of  Vigilance  of  1851."  In  another  vol- 
ume of  similar  size  she  brought  together  the 
documents  of  that  great  vigilance  committee. 
That  to  quite  surely  the  most  scientific  and 
authoritative  htotory  of  that  great  commit- 
tee. And  I  may  mention  one  or  two  other 
references  whUe  speaking  of  that.  Two  com- 
plete volumes  of  the  Bancroft  htotory  are  on 
Popular  Tribun&to,  dealing  with  thto  whole 
subject,  in  addition  to  references  to  the  sub- 
ject in  hto  htotory  on  California;  and  a  great 
many  pagea  are  devoted  to  the  subject  of  the 
vigilance  committees,  particularly  the  com- 
mittee of  1856,  in  the  four-volume  htotory 
by  Theodore  Hittell— Htotory  of  California. 
Other  references  are  numerous. 

In  the  committee  of  1861  the  principal 
leadership,  at  least  for  a  while,  cnme  to  Sam 
Brannan.  Bam  Brannan  to  the  sam*  parson 
who  to  acMi  so  active  in  different  coaaMtkaw 
In  those  days;  th*  man  who  was  th*  booster 
for  th*  gold  dlacov*ry,  and  who  lo  a  proper 
s*ns*  atartad  th«  raal  gold  f*v*r  by  suiding 
down  th*  atract*  of  8as  Franclaeo  ahowing 
htoboitlaofduat  and  shouting,  "Quid  I  OoM 
from  th*  Am*rtcaa  Rlvarl"  Tbla  oommltt** 
ot  IMl  cam*  to  tiia  point  ct  aMretotng  tta 
pow*r.  altar  •nltottng  ■avsral  btmdrad  ut  th* 
bast-known  citiiMrns  of  Ban  Franctoeo.  even 
to  th*  *xt«nt  of  aaacuUon  by  hanging.  Th« 
Jenkins'  burglary,  th*  trial,  tli*  ex*cutUin, 
and  th*  praacno*  of  th*  law-and-order  party 
all  cam*  In  in  connection  with  that  graat 
committ**.  Th*  result*  of  the  commitu* 
wer*  very  marked.  Or.  Mary  WUllamji  in  h*r 
history  says  tha^—  ^ 

"ProtMbiy  avery  reader  of  theaa  pagsa  al- 
raady  knowa  that  tha  m«n  who  orgaalaad 
them  wer*  r**p*ctable  and  influ'^ntlal  man- 
bers  of  th*  body  politic:  that  for  brief  period* 
they  assumed  unlawful  control  over  criminal 
matters  In  their  city;  that  they  arrested  and 
confined  prisoners  at  their  own  discretion, 
hanped  whom  they  would,  and  banished  from 
the  State  citizens  and  aliens  whose  presence 
they  deemed  a  menace  to  public  order,  while 
the  community  not  only  tolerated  their  usur- 
pation of  power  but  supported  them  tn  tb« 
infliction  of  condign  punishments.  But  it  to 
not  so  generally  known  th^t  these  societies 
which  defied  the  law  regulated  their  conduct 
by  the  ordinary  practices  of  parliamentary 
procedure,  and  kept  careful  records  of  th«lr 
daily  actioivB." 

That,  you  will  readily  see.  differentiates 
them  very  clearly  from  anything  like  lynch 
law -or  mobocracy. 

Now  it  to  not  only  in  Bail  Vfeanctoco  thst 
there  waa  thto  stnlggla  fOlBg  on.  but  tn 
various  parts  of  the  State,  and  not  only  m 
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CaUf^rcla  but  the  aame  moTcment  of  vlgl- 
commltleea  and  Tlgllantiam  extended 
furt^R  Kaat,  eten  to  Uuh  and  the  Rocky 
ICouqtalna.    One  can  find  large  numbers  o( 
of  TlgUttBce  commltteee  In  interior 
I  mlfht  mention  just  two  or  three. 
iwaya  did  they  maintain  the  high  order 
vigilance  committee  In  Ban  Pranctaeo. 
a  good  many  Inatancee.  too  many,  we 
aadly    confaea.     they     deacended     to 
or  lynch  law.  In  eome  of  the  mln- 
Prom    the   Alu   California   of 
.  M.  Igai.Iread; 

a  (entlMnen  who  arrived  from  Stock- 
eeterday,  we  learn  that  a  lynching  op- 
in  caoM  off  OS  flWlday  at  StoaktoS.    A 
had  bMn  cau0lt  MMling  aom«  doghtnf 
bartng  given  It  up  was  allowed  to  go 
Soon  afterward,  on  the  same  day.  be 
caught  In  the  actual  act  of  stealing  a 
when  he  was  taken  by  the  populace. 
placed  around  his  neck  and  he  was 
I  aorOM  tte  alovgto  with  a  determine- 
to  h«at  bim.  vhleh  would  undoubtedly 
been  done  bad  not  the  sheriff  intrrpoaed 
the  man  waa  given  up  to  Justice." 
Stockton  Tlmea  of  July  «.   1880,  was 
ith  accounts  of  murders  and  robberies 
mines,  showing  a  most  dUturbed  and 
oua  state  of  things     The  Times  con- 
that  the  foreign  miners'  tax  law  has 
t  nbuted  to  and  brought  about  this  un- 
result     There  are  certain  extracts,  for 
•e       Robberies.      Numerous   robberies 
been  committed  at  Jamestown.  Wood's. 
vans.  Columbia,  and  so  so  forth,  within 
last  few  days.     The  miners  are  greatly 
excised  on  the  subject,  and  It  U  believed  that 
reprlaala    wUl   be   made    If   the   (f- 
ra  be  caught." 

were  caeee  In  Sacramento      In  al- 

any  Importttat  center  you  could  men- 

you  would  find  there  were  aome  acta  of 

vigilance  committee,  or   In   aome  eaees 

that  descended  to  lynch  law;  so  the 

eetl^ltlee  were   not  at  all  confined   to  Ben 

Pra^claco  alone. 

at.  good  reeulta  flowed  from  the  aettv- 

of   the  committee  of    18A1      The   Alta 

romla.   undoubtedly   the   leading   news- 

of   that    time.   said.   5   days   after    rhs 

bailing  of  Jenkins: 

U  certainly  a  fact  that  alnce  the  es- 

t   which   reeulted   in   the   execution. 

of  the  more  helnoua  nature  have  vts- 

decreaaed      Whereas    previously    scarce 

t  occurred  that  we  had  not  occaalon 

lote  down   a  knocking  down,  drugging. 

or  burglary,  since  that  night  there 

been  but  one  case  of  robbery  of  which 

lave  heard  " 

salutary  effect  cannot   be  well  ques- 

But.  unfortunately.  It  did  not  last 

long      That  waa  partly  for  the  reaaon 

new  people  were  coming  In  all  the  time. 

were  moving  out  of  San  Francisco  and 

hither  and  thither  Into  the  mlnee  and 

retiirnlng    to    ttee    East,    ao    that    the 

population  wae    *     '1*  1   end  there  was  not 

atabllUy  of  population  that  you  and  I 

accuaomed  to.    Then  there  grew  a  eeiise 

ndlfference   and   careleeeneae.  and  that 

beeettlng  sin  of  being  engacad  tn  oac'a 

buelneee  and  In   the   making  of  one's 

profits   to  such   an   extent   that   crime 

n  to  atalk  abroad  again     But  before  we 

to  the  committee  of  1856  we  recognise 

Ufferent    type    of    irregularity — of    vice. 

waa  more  cleverness  and   less  of  the 

type  of  crime  being  committed.     It 

the  shape  of  stulOng  the  ballot  boxes. 

Ithholdlng  the  privilege  of  voting,  and  of 

dot  \g  things  behind  the  cloak  of  the  law.  In- 

•teid  of  In  direct  violation  of  the  law.    There 

craftlneae.     But  thla  was  a  dangerous 

thl^g     As  I  said  a  few  momenta  ago.  where 

tned  to  adhere  to  the  strict  letter  cf 

law  they  could  still  be  criminal  at  heart 

do  Infinite  mischief  in  the  community. 

Thin  waa  that  aort  of  thing,  not  outright 

crti  M  tn  OTU't  acta  such  aa  actual  robberiee. 

buislariee.     and    murdere — although    thoee 


tlon 
the 
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were  not  by  any  means  absent — that  proved 
to  be   the   most   threatening   aspect  of   the 
society  In  San  Francisco  In  thoee  years.  Just 
preceding  1858.    Criminal  records  shows  tbst 
m   California   538   persons    met    their   death 
by  violence.     Of  these  370  were  white;    133 
were  Indians;   33  were  Chinese,  and  3  were 
Wecroee      Dxirlng   this  same   year    (1855)    47 
persons  were  said  to  have  been  executed  by 
moba.  9  by  legal  tribunals,  10  were  killed  by 
sheriffs  or  police  ofllcuis.  and  8  by  eoUaetors 
of   the  foreign  miners'   tax;    13  perlahed  tn 
flghu  about  mining  claims,  and  8  over  the 
gaming  table     Prior  to  1855  homlcldea  were 
at  least  as  frequent      The  dUtrlct  attorney 
at   San    Francisco   aaeeru    that   during   the 
years  1850  to  1853.  Inclusive,  there  were  1 JOO 
murders  and  only  one  legal  criminal  convic- 
tion     Now,  perhape.  that  la  enough  to  give 
an  Idea  of  the  conditions  that  were  prevalent 
up  to  1864  and  18)5.  especially  In  Ban  Pran- 
ctaeo. and.  In  general.  In  many  of  the  mining 
centers;   for  aome  of  the  mining  towns  of 
1855  bad  populations  of  anywhere  from  five, 
ten.  fifteen,  or  twenty-five  thoueend  persons 
each,  aome  that  we  now  know  aa  fboat  towns 
Then  there  came  the  cauae— end  here  we 
cannot  go  Into  all   the  detail — of  the  great 
committee    of    1858      There    came    the    Im- 
mediate cause  for  the  formation  of  the  com- 
mittee.    James  King  of  William,  a  pioneer, 
had  become  editor  of  the  Evening  Bulletin 
in  San  Francisco,  and  wlaely  or  unwlaely  he 
began  to  criticize  moat  cauatlcally  and  un- 
mercifully some  of  the  public  officials  and 
others,  and  he  mentioned  names  and  places. 
He  did  not  deal  In  any  circumlocution  at  all 
One  of  the  victims  of  that  stuck  was  Jam*t 
Casey,  end  the  thing  that  he  particularly  re- 
sented waa  the  announcement  that  the  editor 
had  said  In  ths  paper  that  he  had  been  a 
Jailbird  back  In  the  last — that  he  had  had  a 
criminal  experience.    Caaey  challenged  James 
King  of  William  to  a  duel.    The  duel  waa  de- 
clined.     Then    he    threatened    to    do    him 
violence. 

Tou  are  acquainted  with  the  leading  faeU. 
When  Jaotee  King  of  William  left  his  oOee 
one  day  he  was  accoeted  on  the  street,  on 
the  sidewalk,  by  Casey,  and  before  be  had 
time  to  defend  hlmaelf.  as  he  evidently  In- 
Unded  to  do.  he  was  shot  by  Caeey;  and 
In  the  course  of  a  few  days  the  wound  proved 
to  be  fstal — James  King  of  William  died. 
That  event  produced  a  roost  profound  een« 
aatlon  In  San  Pranciaco  Immediately  there 
was  a  call  for  the  organization  of  the  vigil- 
ance committee.  And  thus  we  have  the  be- 
ginning of  the  great  committee— the  great- 
est In  our  history  and  one  of  the  greateet. 
perhaps  the  greatest,  of  all  In  the  history 
of  the  United  States,  the  Committee  of  1854 
William  T.  Coleman  waa  called  to  be  head 
of  that  committee. 

I  wt\h  that  we  all  might  become  better 
acquainted  with  the  life  and  the  character 
of  that  man.  "The  Lion  of  the  Vigilantes." 
aa  one  of  his  biographers  has  called  him. 
"Old  Vigilante."  as  he  came  to  be  known. 
William  T  Coleman,  honored,  respected  citi- 
zen! Citizens  went  Into  that  committee  with 
the  moat  serious  purposes,  and  some  of  them 
testified,  and  we  have  It  on  record,  that  they 
never  went  Into  any  enterprise  more  seri- 
ously or  with  a  higher  purpose  In  their  lives 
than  they  went  Into  that  committee;  and 
they  organized  It  and  made  It  strong,  thou- 
sands  of  men  ultimately  becoming  loyal 
members.  They  organised  and  In  military 
fashion:  many  of  them  were  armed,  and 
they  established  what  Is  called  Port  Gunny- 
bags.  That  Is  the  place  where  they  fortified 
the  building  with  sacks  of  sand  They 
solemnly  tapped  that  great  bell  when  the 
committee  was  to  be  assembled — and  they 
meant  btialnees. 

It  did  not  take  very  long,  especially  after 
tbe  death  ot  Jamee  King  of  William,  for  them 
to  brtnff  Caeey  to  juetlce;  an  hour  or  ao  for 
the  trial:  another  hour  or  ao  and  he  was 
hung;  and  that  was  the  first  stern  set  of 
that  kind  In  connection  with  the  work  of 


the  great  vigilance  committee  of  1858.  He 
waa  not  the  only  one  by  any  means  that 
suffered  at  the  hands  of  the  committee.  It 
waa  a  atem  bualneaa.  These  men  knew  that 
they  were  taking  the  law  Into  their  own 
hands. 

What   were   the   legal   authorltlee   doing? 
The  governor  waa  J.  Necly  Johnaon.  and  I 
am  aorry  to  have  to  aay   that   I  think  be 
pursued  a  very  vacillating  and  pusUlanimoua 
couree— not  an  admirable  course,  not  clear- 
cut,  not  good  statesmanship,  although  he  In 
hU  way.  perhape.  generally  meant  well.    And 
the  course  taken   by   WlUlsm  T.  Sherman, 
who  afurwarda  became  a  greet  general  of 
the   Civil   War.   waa   not   altogether    to   be 
pralaed    at    that    time.      Tou   can   read    the 
accounts  of  Parwell  and  Oolemsn  and  othan 
in  the  articles  that  were  written  and  ptib* 
llabed  long  ago.     The  governor  repreeented 
what  was  called  the  Law  and  Order  Society— 
law   and   order   movement.    "Stand    by    the 
lawt"    Ordinarily,  of  course,  you  would  think 
thU  desirable.     Under  thoee  clrcumsunces 
you  have  to  rememt>er  that  aeveral  thousand 
of  the  best,  most  respected  men  of  the  en- 
tire community  of  Ban  Francisco  had  given 
their  pledge  as  active  members  of  that  great 
vigilance   committee,    and    they    were   there 
for  a  definlM  end  and  high  purpoee.    They 
carried   on.     They   did   not   hesitate.     And 
they  were  the  moat  happy  of  all  of  the  popu- 
lace when  the  time  came  that  they  could 
adjourn   sine   die.    They   did   not   like   the 
buslneee  they  were  In.    There  was  no  gloat- 
ing, no  boaatlng.  but  there  waa  dignity,  re- 
apect,  and  majeaty  of  activity  on  the  part  of 
those  members  and  officers  of  the  great  com- 
mittee. 

I  reallxe  '.hat  there  may  be  some  now  tn 
theae  days  who  would  look  upon  all  vigilance 
committees.  Including  this,  with  disfavor. 
I  would  beg  of  such  to  go  back  and  review 
the  situation  carefully,  review  the  motlvea 
that  animated  theee  men.  and  appralae  th» 
reeulU  that  were  achieved  by  theee  commlt- 
teee. and  high  aa  our  reepect  for  law  and 
order  ts  under  constituted  authorltlee.  It 
aeems  to  me  if  they  do  that  they  will  not  fall 
to  agree  that  on  the  whole,  by  and  large,  the 
vigilance  committees  of  1851.  and  of  1858, 
did  a  aalutary  work,  and  tn  the  end  It  proved 
to  be  lasting;  there  was  no  similar  disturb- 
ance of  alffillar  magnitude  for  many  years  to 
eome  tn  Ban  Francisco.  It  waa  a  pity  that 
such  means  had  to  be  reaorted  to,  and  when 
speaking  words  of  commendation  for  aome 
of  these  men.  I  would  single  out  William  T. 
Coleman  and  declare  he  was  the  greateet  of 
them  all.  and  what  he  did  was  truly  noble 
and  pralaeworthy.  Mr.  Stevenson,  who  wrote 
the  book  entitled  'The  Wrecker."  had  thU 
to  aay  about  Coleman: 

"THl    UON    or    THI    VICILANTCS 

"That  lion  of  the  vlgllantea  had  but  to 
rouse  himself  and  ahake  his  ears,  and  the 
whole  brawling  mob  waa  allenced.  I  could 
not  but  reflect  what  a  atrange  manner  of  man 
this  was.  to  be  living  unremarked  there  as  a 
private  merchant,  and  to  be  ao  feared  by  a 
whole  city." 

It  ahows  aomethtng  of  the  quiet  power  of 
this  man  who  was  a  recognized  leader  of  the 
great  vigilance  committee  of  1856. 

The  plan  of  adjournment  waa  laid  before 
the  delegates  at  a  meeting  of  that  board 
held  on  the  15th,  and  It  was  fully  approved; 
the  18th  of  Augtiflt  Instead  of  the  31st  being 
finally  fixed  aa  the  day  of  demonstration. 
The  gunny-tMg  barricade  was  taken  down 
the  14th.  At  the  Saturday  afternoon  meet- 
ing of  Augtut  16  the  rooms  of  the  building 
erere  ortlered  thrown  open  to  the  members 
of  the  committee,  their  friends,  and  their 
famlllea  the  next  Thursday  a^d  Friday,  the 
3l8t  and  22d,  from  10  a.  m.  until  5  p.  m. 
of  each  day.  notice  of  the  same  to  be  posted 
In  the  building  and  published  In  the  papers. 
A  committee  of  five  was  placed  In  charge  of 
the  reception.  Tlie  predictions  of  the  law 
and  order  party  concerning  the  eell  effecta 
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fell  to  the  ground.  There  waa  no  reaction, 
no  domineering  mobocracy.  no  attempt  to 
seize  the  reigns  of  government,  no  intoxi- 
cation incident  took  poeseeelon  of  supreme 
power.  They  adjourned  sine  die,  but  did  not 
wholly  disorganize,  becauae  they  held  them- 
eelvee  In  a  sense  in  readiness  for  any  subee- 
quent  call— subject  to  the  call  of  the  execu- 
tive committee  beaded  by  Mr.  Coleman. 

Tbe  final  demonstration  was  a  very  lm> 
poelng  one,  a  wise  and  proper  movement,  so 
pronounced  bj  Uz.  Ulttell,  by  Mr.  Bancroft, 
and  eo  far  aa  I  know  and  believe,  by  other 
best  suthorltlee.  It  wae  a  grand  review  and 
miliury  parade  on  the  18th  with  4  regi- 
ments of  Infantry,  3  squadrona  of  cavalry, 
1  battalion  of  artillery.  I  battalion  of  rifle- 
men, I  battalion  of  plstolmen,  and  1  police 
battalion — In  all  were  over  8,000  armed  men 
in  that  final  demonstration.  Is  It  not 
beautiful  to  think  that  when  they  gave 
that  demonstration  they  repaired  to  their 
homes  end  reapectlve  bualneaaea  and  were 
glad  to  be  relieved  of  the  situation?  But 
even  then  they  had  the  dlSlouIty  of  meet- 
ing a  altuatlon  when  Jtidge  Oavld  B.  Terry 
tabbed  Hopklna,  and  be  a  judge  of  the 
Pederal  eoort.  It  la  dlfiknilt  to  know,  or  to 
imagine  what  would  have  happened.  If  Hop- 
kins had  died  as  a  result  of  the  Incident; 
but  perhape,  fortunately,  he  did  not  die  and 
the  BMtter  had  proceeded  so  far  that  the  case 
wae  not  carried  to  the  limit — the  vigilance 
committee  was  at  an  end. 

All  I  have  to  add  U  simply  this:  The  dr- 
cunutances  were  such  as  to  jtistlfy  these 
extraordinary  and  technically  Illegal  meaa- 
\iree  and  means.  But  we  all  may  well  pray 
to  heaven  that  sltuatlona  may  never  rectir 
in  otir  Golden  Stete  when  we  shall  have  to 
reeort  again  f-i  a  vigilance  committee.  ThU 
calls  upon  us,  I  think,  to  be  not  simply 
passive  clttsene  and  give  paaatve  obedience 
to  the  lews  but  to  have  the  active  virtue  of 
participation  and  Intelligence  regarding  law 
and  eltlsenship  And  If  we  do  that  In  large 
numbers.  In  predominant  numbers,  there  will 
be  no  occasion  for  any  vigilance  commltteee. 
We.  ourselvee.  tn  the  United  Btatea,  are  tbe 
reeutt  of  a  revolution — we  must  never  for- 
get mat.  Nor  must  we  forget  tliat  there  are 
circumstances  when  extraordinary  means 
may  be  uken:  but  let  us  hope  and  pray  that 
It  win  never  be  neceasary  to  reeort  to  vigi- 
lance coramttteea.  Then  we  can  more  nearly 
live  up  to  the  maxim  of  President  Woodrow 
Wllaon  when  he  said:  "What  we  aeek  la  the 
reign  of  law,  based  upon  the  consent  of  the 
governed,  and  Etutalned  by  tbe  organized 
opinion  of  mankind." 


Fatlicr  Tiso  Rejected  Soviet  Offer 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON  MELVIN  PRICE 

or    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wedncsdav.  May  12,  1948 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the 
Record,  I  Include  herewith  an  article 
from  the  Messenger,  official  publication 
of  the  Catholic  diocese  of  BellevlUe,  111. 

WTHZm     TTSO     aZJKCTED     SOVIET     Ormi ICIGHT 

RAVE     BAVCD     HIS     LIR     BT     ACXKZnVO     WTTR 

fx>Minrin5T8 

BiTBMoa  Ania.— The  late  Reverend  Joaef 
Tlso.  wartime  Preeldent  of  the  Slovak  Sute 
who  waa  executed  a  year  ago  In  Bratlalava. 
might  have  saved  hla  life  if  he  had  been  wUl- 
Ing  to  agree  to  Communist  proposals,  accord- 
ing to  a  report  circulated  here. 


The  first  anniversary  of  Father  Tlso's  death 
was  marked  by  the  Slovak  community  here 
with  a  memorial  maaa  and  patriotic  exerclaea 
during  which  the  Slovak  leader  was  eulogized 
as  a  martyr  for  the  catiae  of  Slovak  natloiutl 
Independence  and  the  fight  against  com- 
munism. 

According  to  the  rcporte  a  Red  Army  colo- 
nel, named  Tegero,  approactied  on  Oood  Fri- 
day, 1M0.  the  then  Slovak  MinUUr  of  For- 
eign Affairs,  Ferdinand  Durcansky,  and  told 
him  that  everything  would  be  "all  right" 
with  the  Slovak  StaU  and  Father  Tlso.  pro- 
vided he  agreed  to  remain  in  Blovakia  and 
declare  It  a  republic  under  Soviet  Russian 
proUctorate.  Father  Tiso  immedlaUly 
turned  down  the  offer,  refusing  to  do  buelneee 
with  Stalin. 

Mr.  Durcanaky  waa  tried  tn  abeentta  to- 
gether with  Father  Tlso  and  also  senUnced 
to  death. 


Tkt  Christian  Retifion  U  Worth  Wliflc 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  W.  M.  (DON)  WHEELER 

or  GXOBGIA 

Df  THE  HOUSE  OP  RXPRESENTA'nVEa 

Wednesday,  May  12.  I94t 

Mr.  WHEELER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Ap- 
pendix, I  am  Including  an  address  made 
by  Henry  Whltefleld  Samson  recently 
which  I  think  Is  very  timely: 

TKc  cRxiaruN  tBLioioN  n  worm  WHiLt 

(By  Henry  Whltefleld  Samson.  Washington, 

D.  C.) 

The  foundation  of  the  Cbrlstlan  religion  ts 
belief  in  God  and  In  His  only  begotten  son, 
Jesiu  Christ,  and  tn  the  Bible,  the  wonder- 
ful Book  which  has  successfully  withstood 
the  aaaaulte  of  generations.  The  Bible  baa 
maintained  Itself  against  nuroerotia  foes  who 
have  arisen  to  oppose  It.  Atheists  have 
aimed  to  cast  it  out,  and  ungodly  men  de- 
epteed  It  for  lU  purity,  simplicity,  high  Ideals, 
and  beauty  of  expression.  Where  the  Influ- 
ence of  the  Bible  Is,  you  wUl  find  the  t>e8t 
clvlltzatton,  government,  law,  and  respect  for 
authority.  No  people  can  exist  unless  gov- 
erned and  restrained  by  law.  However,  law 
must  have  the  morality  taught  by  the  Chris- 
tian religion  back  of  It,  as  morality  cannot  be 
preserved  by  law  alone. 

Christ  said:  "Render  unto  Caeear  the 
things  which  are  Caesar's,"  and  thereby  rec- 
ognized respect  for  and  obedience  to  clvU 
law. 

To  understand  and  appreciate  this  Book  of 
Books  we  must  possess  an  open  and  receptive 
mind.  As  the  student  comes  to  the  teacher 
for  Information,  guidance,  and  asalstance.  so 
we  must  come  to  the  Holy  Word  for  spiritual 
help,  to  drink  in  Its  precepts,  tc  search  Its 
spiritual  depths,  and  to  know  and  appreciate 
its  beauty,  unity,  and  attractiveness,  so  we 
may  abeorb  through  Its  teaching,  and  in  our 
dally  Uvea  show  forth  Its  precepts  to  the  men 
and  women  with  whom  we  are  brought  in 
contact. 

But,  the  reader  may  aak.  "How  am  I  to  ob- 
tain this  receptive  attitude  in  my  study  of 
the  Bible?"  By  prayerful,  simple  trustful- 
ness. As  the  wee  babe  placea  perfect  faith 
in  Its  mother,  so  we  must  through  the  exer- 
cise of  faith  approach  the  beloved  Book. 

What  simpler  and  more  impressive  state- 
ment from  the  Bible  could  we  have  than  the 
following:  "Now,  faith  la  the  substance  of 
things  hc^jed  for.  the  evidence  of  things  not 
seen. "  This  llghU  the  dark  places.  The 
rough  placea  become  smooth.    Our  eyes  are 


opened,  and  we  behold  unfolding  truth, 
which  wUl  enable  tie  to  appropriate  tbe 
bleaalng  eo  freely  given  lu.  But  aays  tbe 
materialist,  "How  am  I  to  know?  What  evi- 
dence of  thle  do  we  have?  "  Who  double 
that  Caesar,  Napoleon,  or  George  Waehing- 
ton  lived?  The  record  of  their  livee  tiae  been 
given  ua  by  historians,  who  preeent  klstort- 
cal  facts,  which  we  accept. 

Naturally,  we  should  have  no  dUBeulty  in 
accepting  belief  in  God.  Christ,  the  Twelve 
Apoetlee,  Moeee,  Abraham,  and  many  uthere 
in  Holy  Bcrlpturee. 

We  exercise  (alth  in  each  tneUnca  above 
mentioned,  and  by  applying  tke  sane  rea* 
aoning  and  logic,  the  couclusion  u  identical. 
We  believe  In  the  law  of  graviutlun  although 
we  do  not  eee  it.  Archaeolofy,  hletory,  and 
eclenoe  cao&rm  our  evidence  of  God,  and  the 
validity  of  the  Word  of  God 

The  writer,  In  conversation  with  a  young 
woman  who  attended  a  unlveralty,  wae  in- 
formed that  BtM  waa  a  "materlallat."  Tbe 
qxieetton  was  asked  her.  How  do  you  know 
you  are  your  mother's  own  daughter?"  She 
replied,  "By  biological  test."  TlMn  she  waa 
aaked.  "Who  makee  thta  teet:  are  you  a  bl- 
ologlat?"  "No,"  she  answered,  "the  biolo- 
gist most  make  the  test,  and  I  accept  his 
report."  To  this  she  received  the  reply, 
"Then  your  materialism  falls,  and  you  are 
where  you  began,  as  you  must,  through 
faith,  accept  the  report  of  the  biologist." 

Everything  about  us  represents  order, 
unity,  utility,  and  beauty.  In  order  to  aua- 
taln  life  we  must  have  air.  food,  water,  cloth- 
ing, and  ahelter,  aU  of  which  are  provided  by 
Almighty  God  for  our  world.  The  fields  and 
fanna  provide  fcxidstuffs  for  man  and  beast. 
The  moisture  Is  carried  up  by  the  Influence 
of  the  sun  from  the  rivers  and  sea.  con- 
deiued  aa  rain,  supplying  the  springs  atul 
rivers,  from  whence  we  receive  water.  The 
water  from  theee  tttfn  wheels  which  generate 
electricity  that  has  a  thouaand  uses. 

The  sun  warraa  the  earth,  cauaes  the  grass, 
vegetablee,  fruit,  and  grain  to  grow,  which 
etutaln  man  and  beast. 

Beautllul  gardens  radiate  every  cotor  of 
the  rainbow,  exhaling  their  perfume,  while 
tl)e  busy  bee  quaila  nectar  from  the  open 
flowere.  In  everything  and  on  ever)'  hand, 
we  are  faced  by  evidence  of  IMvine  overrul- 
ing thoughtfulneae,  and  the  guiding  hand 
of  God.  the  Creator.  Where  there  la  a  de- 
sign, there  must  be  a  deeigner.  Where  there 
ts  a  building  there  miut  be  a  builder.  Where 
there  la  an  effect  there  must  be  e  cauae. 
There  la  a  Creator,  and  He  is  God. 

Each  day  we  are  reminded  of  ttie  short- 
ness ot  human  life.  Each  tick  of  the  clock 
la  a  step  nearer  eternity. 

We  know  that  every  watch  and  clock  In  our 
country  is  timed  from  pendulum  and  quartz 
crystal-type  oeclllatlng  clocka  at  the  United 
Statee  Naval  Observatory  In  Washington. 
D.  C.  These  clodts  are  checked  on  clear 
nights  by  observations  of  the  stars.  No  time 
without  the  stars.  No  stars  without  the 
Deity. 

The  latest  astronomical  reports  dlscloee 
that  through  the  medium  of  the  telescopes 
our  vision  of  space  Is  becoming  more  and 
more  extended,  aa  galaxy  and  llUmiUble 
space  are  being  discovered  and  studied. 
The  universe  Is  governed  by  law  and  order, 
because  God  Is  on  His  throne.  The  paalm- 
ist  said:  "The  heavens  declare  the  glory  of 
God.  and  the  firmament  showeth  His  handi- 
work." 

Job  was  a  learned  man  and  a  scientist. 
He  annoimced:  "He  stretcheth  out  the 
north  over  the  empty  place,  and  hangeth  the 
earth  upon  nothing."  Sir  William  Herschel, 
In  searching  the  heavens  with  his  telescope 
fotind  the  barren  part,  the  empty  places  in 
the  north,  precisely  where  Job  told  Blldad 
the  Shuhlte  the  empty  place  was  stretched 
out.  Solomon  in  a  single  verse  deflcrlt>es  the 
atmosphere,  evaporation,  condenaatlon.  and 
rainfall,  as  actual  obeervatiosis  show  it  today. 
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ThAl  It  hju  Uwi  and  U  obedient  to  order  m 
th«  tMvenly  boet  lo  their  movement,  we  In- 
fer 1  rom  tlie  f»ct  announced  by  him  in  tlxU 
p«M  igt :  "All  the  riven  run  Into  the  M*. 
yet  he  tea  la  not  full:  unto  the  place  from 
whe  ice  the  rivers  come,  thither  they  return 
•cal}." 

W»  come  to  the  Bible  aa  truth-lovtng. 
kno' rledge-seektng  explorer*.  By  faith  we 
ltno:k  at  the  door,  which  »wlng»  open,  re- 
veal ng  the  marveloua  wondera  of  the  Infi- 
nite 

T  le  Influence  of  the  ChrUtlan  religion  on 
our  dally  life,  and  incorporating  Ita  pre- 
cepts into  our  life  are  of  paramount  Im- 
port ance.  "The  tree  Is  known  by  lU  fruit." 
If  n  B  have  the  appearance  of  being  Christian 
and  fall  to  live  these  prlnelplM  MCb  day.  we 
are  Ike  the  scribes  of  whom  3mm  aald :  "Woe 
unt )  you.  scribes.  Pharisees.  h3rpocTlte8;  for 
ye  ire  like  unto  whlted  sepulchers.  which 
Ind  «d  appear  beautiful  outward,  but  are 
wit  iln  full  of  dead  men's  bones  and  of  all 
un(  leanness."     (Matthew   33:27). 

C  ur  ChrUtlan  religion  mxist  be  real,  prac- 
tlctl.  and  vitalizing,  otherwise  It  Is  valueless. 
It  1 1  a  fight  against  evil,  right  against  wrong, 
llg)  t  against  darknesa.  honesty  against  dla- 
•sty. 
"^e  Christian  religion  will  change,  uplift, 
adorn  our  lives.  It  will  be  felt  In  our 
dally  contacu  with  others.  This  \maeen 
po^  'er  will  touch  their  lives,  exerting  Its  up- 
lift ng  influence  for  good  on  them.  Only  by 
living  the  Ooepel  of  ChrUt  dally,  can  we 
eocie  Into  proper  relation  with  God.  have  a 
eociplete  realization  of  Its  beauties,  and  be 
bled  to  give  to  others  Its  helpful,  uplift- 
saving  power 
!(May.  noise.  conf\ulon.  greed.  Jealousy, 
and  atheism  are  abroad  In  our 
Murder,  crime,  divorce.  Immorality 
Increasing.  Communlam,  socialism,  fas- 
cism, nazlsm.  and  other  "cure  It  all"  Isms 
anf  culu  offer  quack  nostrums.  All  these 
false  and  futile.  Only  a  return  to  belief 
Ood.  Christ,  and  the  Bible  can  and  will 


UEd. 
are 


ar4 
In 

redeem    this    weary,    exhausted,    war-torn, 
world   that   Is  sinking  In  sin  and 
dl^^tlon. 

^  Vt.  like  the  prodigal  son.  must  return  to 
ou'  Father.  He  will  receive  us  with  open 
arias,  and  with  unfathomable  love  will  wel- 
come us  home.  May  God  open  our  eyes 
thi  It  we  may  see.  our  ears  that  we  may  hear. 
ou  ■  hearts  that  we  may  receive,  and  our  wills 
thi  It  wa  may  obey. 


The  Full  Use  of  Existinf  Hi^hwayi 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  A.  DONDERO 

or    MICHIGAN 

]  N  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVSB 

Wednesday.  May  12,  1948 

dr.  EKDNDERO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer 
fo  the  Record  a  statement  made  by 
Ml.  L.  C.  Allman,  vice  president  of  the 
Friehauf  Trailer  Co..  of  Detroit.  Mich. 
His  statement  in  regard  to  the  use  of 
miKlem  highways  contains  some  chal- 
Ici  iging  suggestions.  I  trust  every  Mem- 
be  ■  of  the  House  will  read  it. 

rmt    Fm.L   UsK   or   Existing    Highways 

(Bf  L.  C.  Allman.  vice  pesldent,  Fruehauf 
Trailer  Co.) 

IThafs  par  In  S.  W.  R.? 

.Lnd  by  S.  W.  R.  we  mean  sizes,  weights, 
an  1  regulations. 

,  k  modern  highway  In  one  State  Is  very 
adi  tUar  to  a  modern  highway  In  every  other 
St  kte.  A  few  States  give  at  least  reasonable 
re«  ognltlon  to  the  carrying  capacity  of  their 


highways — and  permit  greater  use.  although 
not  the  full  use,  of  thu  capacity.  In  other 
Sutes.  and  in  some  caaaa  they  may  be  ad- 
joining SUtes.  the  carrying  capacities  of  the 
highways  may  be  practically  Identical,  but 
the  permitted  loads  do  not  begin  to  ap- 
proach a  unUorm  figure. 

Isn't  there  any  par  on  this  public  course— 
thMe  roads  and  streeu  that  have  been  built 
and  are  maintained  with  the  tax  money 
which  comes,  directly  «•  Indirectly,  from 
American   Industry? 

WHT  so  MCCR  DirmzNCit 
Why  are  the  people  denied  the  benefits  that 
would  come  from  the  full  use  of  the  carrying 
capacity  of  oxur  modem  roads  and  streets? 
Why  Is  there  so  much  difference  In  the  size 
and  weight  standards  of  the  various  States? 
Can  highway  engineers  be  held  responsible 
for  this  Impractical  mess  of  laws?  The  an- 
swer Is  "No."'  However,  there  may  have  been 
some  cases  In  which  these  engmeers  have 
been  too  hesitant  to  come  to  the  support  of 
the  public  Interest— and  have  faUed  to  ac- 
quaint political  leaders  with  the  true  ca- 
pacity of  the  roads.  It  may  well  be  said,  too. 
that  highway  authorities  have  faUed  to  take 
leadership  In  obtaining  efllcient  operation  of 
a  public  property — roads  snd  streets — about 
which  they  are  better  informed  than  anybody 
else. 

pouncAL  IXmiZNCT 

It  is  quite  probable  that  many  of  these 
Blze-and -weight  laws  In  the  various  States 
have  been  too  largely  Influenced  by  political 
corulderattons.  Selfish  interests,  not  always 
outside  the  Industry  lUelf,  have  had  too 
much  to  do  with  the  enactment  of  theae 
laws — or  the  failure  to  bring  about  much 
better  legislation.  Ignorance  has  been  re- 
sponsible for  some  of  the  restrictions  placed 
upon  such  useful  business  tools  as  commer- 
cial highway  vehicles.  But  time  after  time 
and  in  State  after  State,  new  slze-and-welght 
laws  have  l>een  put  through  on  the  sole  basis 
of  give-and-take  political  expediency. 

TIME  roa  sciXKTinc  apf«oach 
Isn't  it  time,  In  all  States,  to  make  a  scien- 
tific rather  than  political  approach  to  the 
subject    of    slze-and-welght    allowances    for 
commercial  vehicles? 

Highway  engineers  know  that  our  modern 
roads  will  carry  heavier  gross  loads,  if  prop- 
erly distributed,  than  are  now  permitted. 
Think  of  our  great  Nation-wide  transporta- 
tion plant — costing  $32.000.000.000 — operat- 
ing at  an  efficiency  of  protwbly  not  more  than 
SO  percent. 

PAS  CAN  81  ESTABUSHXO 

We  believe  It  is  possible  to  arrive  at  a 
reasonable  par — and  we  have  a  proposal  to 
make  which  has  developed  from  consulta- 
tions with  transportation  authorities,  ve- 
hicle designers,  and  operators  of  commercial 
vehicles.  We  offer  these  slze-and-welght 
specifications  as  mlnlmums  wtiich  can  rea- 
sonably be  applied  to  many  of  our  roads  and 
streets,  if  not  all. 

If  there  are  some  few  roads  to  which  these 
specifications  cannot  be  applied,  they  can  be 
posted  accordingly.  But.  by  all  means,  when 
it  comes  to  replacing  or  rebuilding  these 
roads,  they  should  t>e  made  to  conform. 
Certainly  these  specifications  shotild  be  the 
minimum  guide  for  all  new  road  construc- 
tion. 

PaOPOSED    SPXCmCATIONS 

Over-all  length  of  single  unit.  40  feet. 

Over-all  length  of  tractor -semitrailer,  or 
other  combination,  60  feet. 

Over-all  height.  13  feet  6  Inches. 

Over-all  width,  103  inches  (on  prescribed 
highways). 

Weight  per  axle.  18.000  pounds.  Minimum 
axle  spacing.  42  Inches.  Not  more  than  4 
axles  of  18,000  pounds  each  within  any  34 
feet. 

On  the  iMsis  of  all  Information  now  avail- 
able it  Is  lieheved  that  the  slze-and-welght 


llmiUtlons  herein  proposed  will  be  adeqtiat* 
to  provide  full  use  of  our  highways  for  many 
years  to  com*. 

To  those  who  question  the  capacity  of 
some  of  our  bridges,  we  would  reply  that  we 
are  tu>t  so  sure  that  there  are  very  many 
weak  bridges,  but.  to  find  out  for  certain 
Just  what  their  number  may  be.  we  would 
suggest  that  a  scientific  study  of  the  prac- 
tical capacity  of  all  the  bridges  on  all  SUte 
trunk  lines  t>e  made  at  the  earUeat  oppor- 
tunity. 

We  have  reason  to  believe  that  a  good  many 
heretofore  considered  unsafe  for  heavier 
loads  would  be  found  to  be  more  than  capa- 
ble of  safely  withstanding  substantial  in- 
creases in  the  grofls  weight  of  conunerclal 
vehicles. 

Those  few  found  to  be  Inadequate  should, 
of  course,  be  rebuilt  or  strengthened  suffi- 
ciently to  bring  them  into  line  with  the  oth- 
ers, and  this  could  be  done  at  reasonable  ex- 
pense. These  bridges  should  be  properly 
posted  until  necessary  repairs  are  made. 

eEVKKTT-nV*    TTA«»— A    LOHO    TlMl 

Competent  engineers  advise  us  that  when 
a  modem  highway  bridge  is  built  today,  it's 
going  to  stay  right  there  for  probably  the 
next  75  to  100  years.  Well,  what's  par  in  the 
strength  of  these  bridges? 

Are  we  ready  now  to  put  a  ceiling  on  the 
sizes  and  weights  of  commercial  vehicles — a 
celling  that  will  prevent  us  from  making 
these  vehicles  so  they  can  carry  more  ton- 
nage at  any  time  during  the  next  75  years^ 
simply  because  somelxKly  Insists  upon  build- 
ing weak  bridges? 

A  COMPIOMISX  AT  BIST 

In  recent  years,  rome  progress  has  been 
made  by  highway  suthorities  In  attempting 
to  arrive  at  a  reasonable  conclusion  on  this 
slze-and-welght  problem.  At  best,  the  figures 
finally  agreed  upon  represented  a  compro- 
mise between  parties  whose  views  on  the 
subject  were  In  great  disagreement — and 
there  still  seems  to  be  doubt  as  to  whether 
the  comfjromlse  figures  are  to  be  regarded  as 
a  floor  or  ceUlng. 

When  it  is  proposed  that  full  use  be  made 
of  the  capacity  buUt  Into  our  great  national 
transportation  plant — our  roads  and  streets — 
why  must  we  tolerate  a  compromise  solution? 

TXrUt   TO  THI   KNGINEZas 

It's  time  to  turn  to  the  transportation 
engineers — the  highway  and  vehicle  engi- 
neers— and  permit  them  to  apply  engineering 
principles  to  the  problem  of  the  full  use  of 
existing  highways.  We  need  a  study  of  our 
transportation  plant  and  the  vehicles  oper- 
ating over  it — based  on  current  roads  and 
business,  and  a  reasonable  regard  for  the 
future. 

This  is  the  time  for  all  of  us — highway 
engineers,  vehicle  engineers,  highway  users, 
and  maybe  the  leaders  of  our  armed  forces — 
all  to  sit  down  together  In  great  humUlty 
and  with  one  supreme  purpose — to  figure  out 
ways  and  means  for  permitting  the  full 
usage  of  our  roads  and  streets  In  the  interest 
of  all  our  citizens. 

The  people  come  first.  They  are  entitled 
to  every  good  thing  that  engineering  genius 
can  give  them.  We've  had  too  much  heat 
in  highway  matters.  Let's  let  the  light  in. 
Let's  really  arrive  at  a  sound  enginering 
answer  to  the  very  logical  question — What's 
par  in  8.  W.  R.? 

IN  THX  PtraUC  INTERJST 

Those  whose  business  it  is  to  know  some- 
thing about  the  next  war — if  It  should 
come — are  not  pulling  any  punches  in  tell- 
ing Just  what  will  be  expected  of  Industry. 
They  emphasize  over  and  over  that  we  must 
be  Industrially  strong,  that  we  must  make 
proper  preparations  now.  that  we  must  have 
mobUlzation  plans,  that  transportation  Is 
all  Important — that  all  productive  capacity 
will  have  to  be  utUized  to  Its  maximum 
potential. 


n.  In  aom*  future  emergency  which  may 
develop  almost  overnight,  we  are  going  to 
be  asked  by  our  military  leaders  to  perform 
hlghway-transpiort  miracles — where  la  the 
wisdom  of  bottlenecklng  our  present  or  fu- 
ture highway  system  by  considering  any 
specifications  lower  than  those  w*  are  now 
propoalng? 

Think  what  it  would  mean  to  all  our  peo- 
ple If  our  splendid  highway  system  should 
be  unshackled — should  be  used  to  iU  full 
capacity.  The  simple  truth  Is  that  the  tax- 
payers are  not  getting  full  value  for  the 
money  they  have  paid  out  for  their  high- 
ways. It  is  in  the  public  interest  that  the 
use  of  existing  highway  faculties  l>e  extended 
to  the  point  where  their  maximum  potential 
capacity  to  serve  the  citizens  l>e  utilized. 


AmerktnizatioB  Day  CelebratMn 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  HART 

or  Nxw  jnsKT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RSPRK8ENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  12,  194i 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  Speaker,  once  again 
for  the  seventeenth  consecutive  year, 
Americanization  Day  was  celebrated  in 
Jersey  City  under  the  auspices  and  spon- 
■orshlp  of  Captain  C.  E.  Plsk  Post,  No. 
132,  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the 
United  States.  The  celebration  this  year 
was  probably  the  biggest  which  has  ever 
t&ken  place  on  this  now  historic  occasion. 
For  more  than  3  hours  those  participat- 
ing In  the  parade  passed  before  many 
thousands  of  persons  who  lined  the  pa- 
rade route,  and  before  additional  thou- 
sands who  had  gathered  in  the  stands  at 
Pershing  Field  where  the  parade  termi- 
nated. In  the  line  of  march  were  con- 
tingents from  the  Regular  Army,  from 
the  Navy,  and  the  Marine  Corps.  Prac- 
tically all  veterans'  organizations  and 
their  ladles'  auxiliaries  were  represented 
In  the  line  of  march.  At  Pershing  Field 
the  parade  was  reviewed  by  high  officers 
of  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  and  the 
American  Legion  and  by  representatives 
of  the  Spanish -American  War  Veterans 
u  well.  The  mayor  and  the  city  commis- 
sioners of  Jersey  City  were  also  among 
the  reviewing  officials. 

The  grand  marshal  of  the  parade  was 
Lt.  Stephen  R.  Gregg,  winner  of  the  C<Ni- 
gressional  Medal  of  Honor.  Mr.  Daniel 
D.  Kemp,  Sr.,  veteran  of  World  War  I, 
was  chief  of  staff.  Also  in  line  were  Capt. 
F.  X.  Burke.  Messrs.  John  W.  Meagher 
and  Nicholas  Oresko,  all  of  whom  like- 
wise are  holders  of  the  Congressional 
Medal  of  Honor,  and  Messrs.  Patrick 
Newman  and  Raymond  A.  Brown.  Jr., 
winners  of  the  Distinguished  Flying 
Cross.  All  of  them  served  as  aides  to  the 
grand  marshal. 

The  general  chairman  of  the  celebra- 
tion, who  through  all  the  years  hsks  served 
to  make  the  affair  a  constantly  growing 
success  was  Mr.  George  A.  Thornton,  Sr., 
veteran  of  World  War  I. 

Again  the  city  of  Jersey  City  was  hon- 
ored by  the  presence  on  this  occasion  of 
the  commander  in  chief  of  the  Veterans 
of  Foreign  Wars  of  the  United  States. 

Prior  to  the  arrival  of  the  parade  at 
Pershing  Field,  the  throngs  there  present 


were  addressed  by  Hon.  Prank  H.  Eggers, 
mayor  of  Jersey  City;  Mr.  William  O. 
McKinley,  national  executive  committee- 
man of  the  American  Legion;  Mr.  Ray  H. 
Brannaman.  national  commander  In 
chief  of  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of 
the  United  States;  Mr.  Sheldon  De  Baum, 
commander,  department  of  New  Jersey, 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars;  Mr.  William 
F.  Morley,  Seton  Hall  College  student; 
and  myself.  The  invocation  was  offered 
by  Rev.  Leonard  A.  Sibley,  and  the  bene- 
diction by  Father  Michael  Homak.  At 
the  conclusion  of  the  parade  there  was 
the  usual  massing  of  the  colors  which 
thrilled  the  thousands  of  spectators. 

Jersey  City  has  come  to  be  especially 
proud  of  this  celebration,  which  for  en- 
thusiasm and  numbers,  is  not  paralleled 
anywhere  In  the  country.  It  drew  e.^pe- 
cial  praise  from  the  national  commander 
In  chief.  The  preparatory  work  required 
by  this  demonstration  Is  all  performed 
by  Capt.  C.  E.  Flsk  Post,  No.  132.  Veter- 
ans of  Foreign  Wars  of  the  United  States, 
whose  members  to  a  man  give  to  it  all 
the  necessary  attention  and  energy. 
From  small  beginnings  the  celebration 
has  attained  Immense  proportions  and  Is 
participated  In  now  not  only  by  cltlaens 
of  Jersey  City  but  by  multitudes  from 
the  entire  New  York  Metropolitan  dis- 
trict. I  am  personally  proud  of  the  fact 
that  I  have  been  invited  by  those  In 
charge  of  the  celebration  to  address  the 
assembled  audience  at  every  one  of  these 
derhonstrations. 


Will  the  Repablkan  Pledge  to  the  People 
Join  the  Atlantic  Charter  in  the  Ash- 
can? 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HOWARD  H.  BUFFETT 

or  NEBRASKA 

m  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  6. 1948 

Mr.  BUFFETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  De- 
cember 5,  1945,  the  Republicans  of  the 
Senate  and  House  Issued  a  Statement  of 
Principles,  Policies,  and  Objectives  of  Re- 
publican Members  of  Congress. 

Presumably  that  statement  constituted 
the  commitment  which  induced  the 
American  people  to  elect  a  Republican 
majority  to  the  Senate  and  House  in  1946. 

It  opened  with  this  sentence: 

Today's  major  domestic  issue  is  between 
radicalism,  regimentation,  all-powerful  bu- 
reaucracy, class  exploitation,  deficit  spend- 
ing, and  machine  politics,  as  against  our  t>e- 
llef  In  American  freedom  for  the  Individual 
under  Just  laws  fairly  administered  fo-  all, 
preservation  of  local  home  rule,  efllciency  and 
pay-as-you-go  economy  In  government,  and 
the  protection  of  the  American  way  of  life 
against  either  Fascist  or  Communist  trends. 

On  this  major  issue  of  regimentation 
this  covenant  was  made  more  binding 
and  clear-cut  by  these  words: 

Neither  the  war  nor  any  other  excuse  shall 
be  Justification  for  fastening  regimentation 
permanently  upon  the  American  people. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  American  people  ex- 
pect the  Republican  Party  to  keep  faith 
with  them.    That  is  why  they  elected  us. 


If  our  solemn  pledges,  like  those  made  by 
the  Democratic  Party,  should  turn  out 
to  be  worthless,  the  American  people  will 
l>e  sorely  betrayed 

It  Is  inconceivable  that  a  Republican 
Congress,  elected  on  a  specific  pledge  of 
ending  regimentation,  should  fasten  on 
America  the  cruel  shackles  of  a  peacetime 
draft  and  conscription. 

Such  militarism  and  regimentation  on 
the  alibi  of  communism  would  take  us  In 
Hitler's  footsteps. 

Will  the  Republican  Party  collaborate 
In  repeating  here  the  Nazi  course  of  mil- 
itarism and  regimentation? 

Was  Hitler  right? 


High  LifhU  of  Nary's  Pacific  War  Record 


REMARKS 

o» 

HON.  W.  STERLING  COLE 

or  iriw  TOHi 
nf  TRl  nonSK  of  RIPimNTATIVM 

Tuesday.  May  11.  1948 

Mr.  COLE  of  New  York.    Mr.  Speaker. 

recently  the  Navy  Department  released 
a  statistical  r^sum^  of  the  naval  air  op- 
erations m  the  Pacific  war,  which  has 
l)een  analyzed  and  interpreted  in  a  very 
commendable  article  appearing  In  the 
Buffalo  Evening  News  on  hiay  10.  1948. 
which  I  urge  receive  the  attention  of 
every  Member  of  Congress  and  citizen 
Interested  In  our  national  defense  and 
national  security. 

Prior  to  the  National  Security  Act  of 
1947.  which  provided  for  the  unification 
of  our  armed  forces,  a  very  powerful  cam- 
paign was  waged  to  have  all  elements 
of  air  operations  placed  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  new  Department  of  the  Air 
Force.  Fortunately,  the  Congress  at  that 
time  realized  that  our  Navy  could  not 
be  effective  without  Its  own  integrated  air 
arm  and  wrote  in  the  law  specific  provi- 
sion preserving  for  the  Navy  the  right 
of  retaining  lt£  own  essential  air  arm 
for  naval  operations.  It  is  regrettable 
that  this  question  of  naval  aviation  has 
not  been  settled  with  any  finality  even 
though  this  provision  Is  In  the  statute. 
The  campaign  still  goes^on  in  certain 
quarters  for  the  control  of  all  aviation 
to  be  placed  under  the  new,  single  De- 
partment of  Air,  Only  an  interested, 
active,  enlightened  public  can  prevent 
this  from  happening. 

Unquestionably,  the  use  of  air  power  is 
the  most  effective  medium  of  military 
operations.  For  years,  the  policy  and 
procedures  of  the  Navy  Department  have 
been  to  Integrate  air  operations  into  the 
entire  area  of  naval  operations.  Having 
started  years  ago  to  train  naval  officers 
in  aviation,  the  time  is  now  at  hand  when 
the  commanders  of  most  fleets  and  task 
forces  will  be  men  who  have  had  not  only 
naval  training  but  aviation,  as  well.  Na- 
val aviation  Is  not  an  independent  unit 
of  the  naval  establishment  but  rather  an 
integral  part  of  It,  fully  as  much  as  is 
submarine  and  amphibious  operations. 
To  take  from  the  Navy  its  air  arm  would 
be  as  Illogical  and  disastrous  as  to  deprive 
the  Navy  of  Its  submarine  and  fleet 
marine  forces. 
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lave  always  felt  that  it  was  a  serious 
ake  to  have  created  an  Independent 
air  lorce,  which  of  necessity  must  be  de- 
pen  lent  on  the  use  of  land  or  water  for 
_._  logistic  or  material  support.  I  predict 
tha ;  the  time  may  well  come  when  the 
ecu  itry  will  realize  how  impotent  it  has 
made  Its  army  through  the  denial  to  it  of 
the  use  of  air  power  in  all  its  operations. 
s  highly  important  to  our  national 
sec  irity  that  we  do  not  make  this  same 
mis  Lake  with  regard  to  our  naval  forces. 
I  repeat  that  this  can  only  be  pre- 
verted  by  an  alert.  Interested,  and  In- 
formed public.  The  articles  which  I  in- 
clui  le  should  be  read  by  everyone.  They 
f  ollbw : 

From    the    Buffalo    Evening    News] 
Eic\t  Lights  or  Navt"s  Pacitic  Wab  Recom 
A  ccordlng  to  the  offlcUU  BUtlstlcs  of  United 

naval  aviation  In  the  Pacific  war; 

l^vy  and  Marine  Corps  aircraft  destroyed 

_J.'  01  Japanese  planes.  9.349  In  air  combat 

an(  8,153  on  the  ground,  or  on  carrier  declu. 

C 1   tlMse.   Navy   carrier   planes   destroyed 

13;  68.   Including   8.444   In    »lr  combat   and 

6,8:  i4   on   the   ground   or   on   carrier   decks. 

()f    the    13.368   Jap    planes    destroyed    by 

Un  ted  States  carrier  aircraft  93  percent  were 

Mtf  planes. 

itf  aiBtW  carrier  aircraft  destroyed 
4.5tl  JapanaM  plaaaa  In  the  S  months  of 
th<  PhlllppinM  campaign,  and  4,387  more  in 
th4  final  campaigns  against  Okinawa  and 
Ja]«n. 

iQ  tha  PhUlpplnes.  Okinawa,  and  Japan 
caiipalgns.  United  States  carrier  aircraft 
alM  t  down  30  Japanese  planes  for  each  of 
own  planes  lost   to  the  guns  of   Jap 


15. 


1  'or  the  war  as  a  whole.  United  SUtes  car- 
rle  '  fighters  shot  down  over  18  Jap  planes  for 
••<  h  fighter  shot  down  by  Japanese  aircraft. 

1  Hiring  1944  and  1945  Japanese  planes  shot 
do  vn  only  38  Navy  and  Marine  Corps  dtve 
an  1  torpedo  bombers,  out  of  over  100.000 
bo  nblng  sorties. 

]  )uring  the  one  month  of  October  1944, 
XTnlted  SUtes  carrier  aircraft  destroyed  1.851 
Jai  lanese  planes  in  the  PhUlpplnes.  Pomwaa. 
an  I  the  Ryukyus. 


Na'al  An  Si7PKaioarrT  to  Lanq-Baskd  Pov 
( ;oNCXAi.xo  ax  USAP — Pacitic  Wab  Pbovsd 
<  'askixb  Planks  thx  Best  Weapon  strr  Navt 
]  5    MnzzLxo    AND    Am    Poacz    Pkopaoamqa 
Campaign  DauKivaa  CoNoaxas 
(By  Richard  BHex) 

;'s  NoTt.— In  the  absence  of  an  in- 
tciferetatlon  of  the  bare  statistics  of  the 
wa  -time  record  of  naval  aviation  released  In 
Wishlngton  Saturday,  the  full  Imporunce 
America  of  naval  aviation  Is  not  revaalad. 
Ra  iier.  It  seems  to  the  News,  the  abMoea  of 
Mplanatlon  tenda  to  minimise  the  slg- 
Bli  cance  of  these  statistics  so  far  as  the 
av<  rage  reader  Is  concerned. 

(Naval  publtc-reUtlons  officers  say  that 
aln  :e  the  document  is  a  clear  statistical 
•niatlon  of  bow  valuable  floating 
ar4  in  reaching  the  enemy,  and  how  effective 
hav*  been  In  destroying  his  ship-  and 
baaed  aircraft,  we,  therefore,  did  not 
gl^  the  figures  any  official  interpretation. 
([Those  conversant  with  the  situation  in  the 
of  Defense  suggest  that  perhaps 
Fore*  preaaure  made  the  Navy  relucUnt 
talk.  Thla  ta  Important  In  view  of  the 
act  Ion  of  tha  Congreaa  In  expressly  providing 
thit  the  Navy  should  retain  control  of  naval 
ion.  In  view  of  the  gravity  of  a  sound 
na|al  defense  policy,  the  News  requested  a 
qu  illfied  former  Naval  Reserve  officer,  with 
•x4en8lve  air  experience,  to  study  the  re- 
and  prepare  this  article), 
nited  States  naval  aviation  la  air  power- 
fully aa  ta  the  United  Stataa  Air  Forca — 
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but  the  Navy  can't  say  so.  United  States  car- 
rier aviation  in  the  Pacific  war  had  a  far 
better  record  against  the  Japanese  Air  Forces 
than  did  our  land-based  aviation— but  the 
Navy  cant  say  so.  nor  explain  why  carrier 
air  power  was  superior. 

Such  are  the  clear  Implications  of  the 
Navy  a  release  last  week,  for  the  first  time, 
of  the  full  wartime  sutlstlcal  record  of  naval 
aircraft  against  Jap  aircraft.  No  comment, 
comparison,  or  explanation  accompanied  the 
bare  figures  released.  Why?  Let  us  look  at 
some  of  the  comparisons  the  Navy  omitted. 
United  States  Navy  and  Marine  Corps  air- 
craft destroyed  a  total  of  15.401  Japanese 
planes.  Although  the  Navy  did  not  say  so, 
this  Is  49  percent  more  than  the  10.343  Jap- 
anese planes  destroyed  by  the  United  States 
Army  Air  Forces. 

CAxaxza  planes  cot  so  pebcxnt 
Of  the  Navy's  total.  80  percent,  or  13.368 
Japanese  planes,  were  destroyed  by  United 
States  carrier-baaed  aircraft.  This  alone  is 
19  percent  more  Japanese  planes  than  were 
destroyed  by  the  Fifth.  Seventh.  Tenth.  Elev- 
enth. Thirteenth.  Fourteenth,  and  Twentieth 
Air  Forces  from  their  hundreds  of  bases  In 
the  Central,  South,  and  Southwest  Pacific, 
and  In  China.  Burma.  India,  and  Alaska.  It 
is  significant  that  93  percent  of  the  12.368 
planes  destroyed  by  United  States  carrier 
aircraft  were  Japanese  land-based  planes. 

United  SUtes  carrier  planes,  furthermore, 
accomplished  their  results  with  less  losses  In 
air  combat.  They  shot  down  6.444  Japanese 
planes  but  lost  only  451  of  their  own  aircraft 
at  the  hands  of  Japanese  pilots.  This  was  a 
14-to-l  superiority  over  Japanese  planes  In 
aerial  combat. 

Land-based  Navy  and  Marine  aircraft.  In 
contrast,  shot  down  3.805  Japanese  planes  but 
lost  446  in  the  process,  a  superiority  of  less 
than  7  to  1.  Land -based  Army  Air  Forces 
planes  shot  down  7.363  Japs,  but  lost  over 
1.500  to  the  guns  of  Nipponese  pUots.  a  su- 
periority of  less  than  5  to  1. 

GOT   THXM   on   GKOUND.   TOO 

Nor  was  the  superiority  of  carrier  planes 
limited  to  aerial  combat.  United  States  car- 
rier aircraft  destroyed  5.649  Japanese  planes 
on  the  ground  at  the  enemy's  own  alrfielda. 
This  was  nearly  twice  as  many  as  the  2.981 
Japanese  planes  destroyed  on  the  ground  by 
all  the  bombers  and  fighters  of  the  seven 
Army  Air  Forces  in  the  Pacific. 

These  figures  show  an  overwhelming  su- 
periority for  carrier-based  planes  as  an  in- 
strument for  the  destruction  of  enemy  air 
forces.  Why  has  not  the  Navy  told  this  to 
the  public,  and  to  a  Congress  whose  eager - 
neaa  to  expand  American  air  power  has  been 
directed  almost  exclusively  to  expanding  the 
land-based  Air  Force?  And  why  has  there 
been  no  explanation  of  the  reason  for  carrier 
supremacy  in  the  air  war? 

The  answer  Is  simple.  The  Navy  Is  mux- 
Bled.  The  muxsle  Is  applied  by  the  Air  Force, 
which  cannot  brine  Itself  to  admit,  or  let 
the  public  and  Congress  be  Informed,  that 
sea-based  aviation  Is  a  form  of  air  power 
more  effective  and  economical  In  many  ways 
than  Is  land-t>a8ed  aviation. 

An  roacx  pbopacaxda 

The  Air  Force  has  for  3  years  conducted 
a  vigorous  propaganda  campaign  to  Identify 
Itself  aa  the  exclusive  proprietor  of  Ameri- 
can air  power.  In  thla  way  the  Air  Force 
planned  that  It  alone  would  cash  In  on  the 
popularity  of  air  power.  Any  contrary  views 
were  •controversial"  and  were  suppressed 
within  the  Military  bubiuhment.  The  cur- 
rent votes  In  Congnaa  ahow  how  effective 
was  the  Air  Force  oampalfn.  But  national 
security  demands  that  the  public  know  all 
the  facts  and  opinions,  so  that  we  may  buUd 
the  right  air  weapons  for  ou^air  defense, 
whether  they  are  Air  Force  wea^ns  or  not. 

How  would  the  Navy  explain  the  superior- 
ity of  carrier  air  power,  and  its  slfniflcance 
for  the  future,  if  it  were  free  to  talk  about  Ita 


own  weapons?    The  figures  themselves,  and 
a  glimpse  at  history  provide  some  clues. 

Air  power.  I  think  the  Navy  would  aay 
(and  I  think  the  Air  Force  and  the  RAF 
would  both  agree)  is  primarily  the  abUlty 
to  gain  superiority  In  the  air  against  enemy 
air  weapons,  at  whatever  places  and  for 
whatever  purposes  that  superiority  Is  needed. 

purpose  or  An  poweb 

Air  power,  aa  both  we  and  the  British 
found  (and  the  Germans  and  Japanese  to 
their  sorrow)  Is  the  ability  to  push  the 
enemy  air  force  back  on  Its  own  homeland, 
with  Its  back  to  the  wall,  unable  to  attack, 
fighting  a  losing  battle  in  defense  of  Its  own 
last  t)ases  and  supporting  industries. 

Air  power  Is  not  measured  In  tons  of  ex- 
plosive or  In  atom  bombs.  The  primary  tar- 
get of  air  power  Is  not  enemy  cities  but  the 
enemy  air  force.  Air  power  Is  the  abUlty  to 
make  the  enemy  air  force  fight  where  we 
want  It  to,  on  our  own  terms,  and  to  destroy 
It.  Then  we  may  bomb  at  will — and  be 
free  from  enemy  bombing. 

This  description  of  air  power  squares  with 
the  major  official  analyses  of  the  European 
air  war.  It  also  precisely  describes  the  car- 
rier air  campaign  In  the  Pacific,  Our  car- 
rier air  force  established  air  supremacy 
wherever  It  went.  It  carried  the  air  offensive 
against  the  Japanese  air  forces,  made  them 
Its  primary  target,  rendered  them  Incapable 
of  effective  sustained  attack,  forced  them 
back  to  a  frantic  and  fruitless  defeiue  of 
own  homeland,  and  destroyed  them. 

gbxat  tactical  aovantacb 

Carrier  air  power  established  air  superiority 
more  quickly  and  at  far  less  cost  than  did 
our  land -based  air  forces.  Carrier  air  power 
carried  our  air  offensive  forward  more  rap- 
idly than  did  our  land-based  air  forces. 

Carrier  aircraft  eetabllshed  air  superorlty 
in  areas  out  of  range  of  our  land-based  air 
forces.  Carriers  struck  behind  the  Japanese 
forward  air  bases,  weakened  the  structure  of 
enemy  air  power,  and  bombed  Its  remains  to 
extinction  on  the  ground. 

The  record  verifies  these  statements.  The 
carrier  forces  vlrtiially  eradicated  all  enemv 
air  strength  In  the  many  Central  Pacific  is- 
land groups,  before  our  land-based  air  forces 
could  be  brought  within  range. 

But  the  carriers'  abilities  were  not  limited 
to  overcoming  air  forces  based  on  Isolated  is- 
lands. A  total  of  8.813,  or  73  percent,  of  the 
Japanese  planes  destroyed  by  carrier  aircraft 
were  destroyed  In  the  Japanese  Inner  tone- 
Japan,  the  Ryukyxis.  Formosa,  and  the  Phil- 
ippines, substantial  land  maases  defended 
by  thousands  of  planes  at  hundreds  of  air- 
fields. Half  of  these  planes  were  destroyed 
on  the  ground:  In  shooting  down  the  remain- 
ing half  the  carrier  planes  achieved  a  combat 
superiority  of  30  to  1.  In  the  Philippines, 
Formosa,  and  Ryukyus  alone  carrier  aircraft 
destroyed  more  than  3.500  Jap  planes  before 
our  Army  Air  Forces'  planes  bad  more  than 
nibbled  at  these  areas. 

aap  pbocbxssxd  blowlt 
The  contrast  in  speed  and  cost  of  advance 
is  striking.  In  3  years  the  Fifth  Air  Force 
advanced  only  700  miles,  from  Port  Moresby 
to  HoUandla,  aoatalnlng  heavy  losses.  It  took 
the  land-baaed  South  Pacific  Air  Forces  16 
months  from  the  landing  on  Guadalcanal  to 
establish  air  superiority  over  Rabaul,  700 
miles  distant.  Vast  ground  armies,  amphib- 
ious forces  and  supply  fieets  were  needed  to 
take  and  build  the  new  Jungle  airfields  re- 
quired for  these  slow  advances. 

But  the  new  war-buUt  carrier  air  force, 
only  10  months  after  It  opened  Its  westward 
advance  against  Tarawa,  had  gained  air 
superiority  over  the  heart  of  the  PhUlpplnes. 
3.000  miles  to  the  west.  Five  months  later 
It  was  sweeping  the  skies  over  Tokyo.  In 
these  15  months  It  destroyed  over  S.OOO 
Japanese  planes.  Its  losses  were  one  light 
carrier,  plus  five  tbln-sklnned.  emergency- 
built  escort  carriers,  only  two  of  which  were 
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lost  to  air  attack.  These  may  be  compared 
with  the  dosens  of  slowly  built,  expensive 
airfields  left  to  rot  by  our  land-based  air 
forces  as  they  moved  up  to  occupy  the  new 
areas  opened  for  them  by  carrier  air  superi- 
ority. 

HXAVT  BOMBERS  NEED  RZLP 

The  reasons  for  the  superiority  of  carrier 
air  power  are  simple.  Air  superiority  cannot 
be  gained  by  long-range  bombers  alone.  In 
the  European  war  heavy  bombers  could  not 
in  daylight  attack  beyond  escort  fighter  range 
without  suffering  unecceptable  losses.  In  no 
theater  of  war  did  heavy  bombers  alone  effec- 
tively reduce  enemy  air  strength.  In  no 
area  was  It  possible  to  establish  and  main- 
tain air  superiority,  sufficient  to  destroy  the 
enemy  air  force,  beyond  the  limited  range  to 
which  fighter  planes  could  fly. 

Air  power  Is  not  fighter  planes  alone.  But 
fighters  are  required  to  destroy  the  enemy 
air  force  and  create  the  conditions  under 
which  unlimited  bombing  attack  as  well  as 
land  and  sea  operations  are  possible.  And 
untU  fighter  ttrength  as  well  as  bomber 
strength  Is  brought  to  bear  on  the  bases  and 
centers  of  enemy  air  power,  the  initiative  re- 
mains with  the  enemy,  his  sir  strength  in- 
creases, and  b«  Is  free  to  retaliate  at  will. 
The  task  Is  to  reach  those  centers,  quickly 
and  in  overwhelming  force,  with  fighters  as 
weU  as  bombers. 

PBorrrs  bt  MOBnirr 

Tlie  United  States  Navy's  carrier  air  force 
is  a  balanced  blend  of  bombers  sufficiently 
powerful  and  precise  to  force  the  enemy  to 
the  defensive,  and  of  fighters  capable  of  driv- 
ing the  enemy  from  the  skies. 

This  carrier  force  has  an  ability  not  pos- 
aeseed  by  any  land-based  air  force:  mobility. 
Its  bases  can  readily  be  moved.  Mobility 
gives  It  range.  The  land-based  force  can 
catablish  air  superiority  only  within  fighter 
range  of  its  fixed  base;  It  can  extend  that 
range  only  after  ground  or  naval  forces  cap- 
ture and  build  new  bases.  The  carrier  force 
from  its  movable  bases  can  capture  air 
superiority  at  any  point  within  fighter  range 
of  any  ocean  without  delay. 

MobUlty  not  only  extent*  offensive  range, 
but  also  permits  surprise,  a  powerful  asset 
in  winning  air  superiority.  The  enemy  can 
always  concentrate  his  air  defense  and  attack 
against  our  fixed  land  bases  at  known  loca- 
tions He  does  not  know  from  what  direc- 
tion a  carrier  attack  may  come. 

SAVES  EXPENSn^  BASES 

Mobility  further  permits  concentration, 
without  waste.  Concentration  of  fighter  and 
bomber  strength  assures  overwhelming  air 
superiority  at  minimum  cost  at  whatever 
point  It  is  applied.  At  each  point  wherever 
concentration  of  land-based  air  strength  is 
desired  It  is  necessary  to  buUd  a  chain  of 
expensive  bases.  To  concentrate  carrier  air 
^strength  It  Is  necessary  only  to  assemble  into 
one  group  as  many  ready-built  ships  as  are 
desired.  This  group  can  then  be  moved 
about  to  provide  concentrations  at  many 
points. 

The  mcbllity  of  the  carrier  air  force  can 
be  no  better  Ulustrated  than  by  Its  reccnrd 
for  the  months  of  January  and  February 
1945.  In  less  than  60  days  the  same  fast 
carrier  force  of  over  900  fighters  and  bombers 
attacked  points  over  a  3.000-mile  arc  from 
Tokyo  through  Iwo  Jima.  Okinawa,  Formosa 
and  Luaon  to  Hong  Kong  and  Indo-China. 

RAB    StTBPBIBB    BACH    TtMX 

At  each  of  these  points  the  carrier  force 
gained  surprise,  overwhelmed  the  local  de- 
fenses, secured  air  superiority,  and  made 
effective  bombing  attacks.  It  destroyed  1.387 
Japanese  aircraft,  considerably  more  than  its 
own  strength.  To  have  matched  its  strength 
the  Japanese  would  have  had  to  maintain  a 
tboosand  planes  at  a  dosen  airfields  at  each 
of  the  seven  widely  separsted  areas  at- 
tacked— 7,000  planes  at  80  or  more  airfields  in 
aU. 


Carrier  air  power  reffects  the  Navy's  under- 
standing that  air  superiority  over  enemy  ter- 
ritory, and  not  bomb  tonnage,  Is  the  first  req- 
uisite of  air  power.  The  Navy  understands 
that  mobility,  concentration,  and  surprise, 
for  centuries  the  greatest  military  assets  on 
sea  or  land,  are  even  more  vital  to  air  power. 
Carrier  air  pwwer  is  the  fast -moving  panzer 
force  that  pierces  or  outflanks  the  Maglnot 
Line  of  fixed-base  air  power,  cuts  Its  com- 
munications, and  entangles  It  In  Its  own 
sprawling  and  complex  supply  problems. 

In  carrier  air  power  the  Navy  has  a  weapon 
of  quality  and  precision,  as  well  aa  of  mo- 
bility. Navy  emphasis  Is  on  quality,  not 
quantity,  whether  In  planes,  in  pilots,  or  in 
bombing.  Mobility  and  quality  spell  econ- 
omy— maximum  results  from  a  minimum  ex- 
pense. 

ECONOMICAL    XM     WARTIME 

The  carrier  air  force,  if  built  up  in  peace- 
time, is  economical  in  wartime  when  economy 
of  men  and  materials  counts.  Its  bases  are 
built,  ready  to  be  steamed  to  any  theater. 
It  does  not  need  to  wait  for  the  mobUlza- 
tlon  and  assembly  of  amphibioxu  forces  and 
construction  troops.  By  striking  immediately 
at  centers  of  enemy  air  strength  it  can  seiae 
the  Initiative  in  the  air,  reduce  our  initial 
losses,  turn  the  enemy  more  quickly  to  de- 
fense, more  rapidly  begin  the  destruction  of 
bis  air  force,  and  shorten  the  air  war. 

It  can  only  be  estimated  how  much  our 
possession  of  16  large  carriers  in  December 
1941  might  have  shortened  the  war.  Cer- 
tainly the  expensive  Solomons  and  New 
Guinea  land  campaigns  need  not  have  been 
fought.  It  is  possible  the  Japs  would  not 
have  dared  attack  at  all,  for  1.000  planes 
could  have  been  put  over  Tokyo  in  a  week. 
No  American  land-based  planes  had  the 
range  to  reach  Japan.  ^ 

Carrier  air  forces,  plane  for  plane,  de- 
stroy enemy  air  power  most  quickly.  Dollar 
for  dollar  and  man  for  man  they  are  the 
most  economical  way  to  carry  the  Initial  air 
offensive  against  the  enemy  overseas — and  by 
so  doing  to  turn  the  air  war  from  our  own 
cltlee.  No  nation  has  a  comparable  weapon 
to  use  against  us. 

In  deciding  what  air  weapons  the  United 
States  requires — and  can  afford — let  the 
American  people  and  their  Congress  not  be 
deceived  by  declarations  that  all  air  power 
is  In  the  Air  Pores.  The  record  of  naval  air 
power  proves  otherwise.  May  we  hope  that 
Congress  wlU  Inquire  why  this  record  has 
been  withheld,  and  insure  that  all  may  learn 
our  true  air  defense  needs  while  there  Is  still 
time. 

(From  the  Buffalo  Evening  News  of  May  10, 

1948] 

The  Stobt  Navt  CotrujN'T  Tell 

A  shocking  story  of  the  muzzling  of  one  of 
our  armed  services  for  the  glorification  of  an- 
other Is  told  today  on  page  1  of  the  News, 
It  is  a  story  with  tremendous  implications 
for  the  future  development  of  our  national 
security  establishment,  one  with  which  every 
American,  and  especially  every  Member  of 
Congress  should  t>e  famUlar.  And  yet  it  Is  a 
story  that  the  service  most  concerned  could 
not  tell.  The  implication  is  clear:  The  Navy 
had  been  muzzled  by  the  Air  Force,  appar- 
ently with  the  backing  of  the  Army  and  the 
administration  high  command. 

The  story  had  to  be  pieced  together  from 
fragmentary  factual  disclosures.  It  Is  a 
proud  story,  ba«l'?ally,  of  the  brilliant 
achievements  of  naval  aviation  in  the  recent 
war.  But  the  Navy  couldn't  teU  It  proudly. 
It  had  to  whlsjjer  the  bare  facts.  It  put  them 
out  deadpan.  In  a  press  release  headed  sim- 
ply: "Naval  aviation's  air  combat  record  de- 
tailed on  occasion  of  Its  thirty-seventh  anni- 
versary." It  offered  no  Interpretations,  no 
comparisons,  no  comments,  or  hints  that  this 
record  may  have  pregnant  meaning  InAhe 
controversy  now  raging  over  the  composition 
of  our  future  defense  forces. 


This  is  the  story,  aa  Congreaa  should  have 
had  It  long  ago — and  as  pieced  together  only 
now  for  the  News  by  a  former  Naval  Reserve 
officer  who  cannot  be  Identified  except  by 
the  pen  name,  Richard  Essex: 

1.  Naval  aviation  (Navy  and  Marine  Corps) 
destroyed  a  total  of  i  5,401  Japanese  planes 
during  the  Pacific  war — 49  percent  mere 
than  the  10,348  destroyed  by  the  Army  Air 
Porcee. 

2.  Eighty  percent  of  the  Navy's  total 
(12.268  Jap  planes)  were  destroyed  by  United 
States  carrier-based  aircraft — and  of  thete, 
93  percent  were  Japanese  land-based  planes. 
Thus.  United  States  carrier  planes  alone  de- 
stroyed 19  p>erccnt  more  enemy  aircraft  than 
did  all  the  Army  Air  Farces. 

3.  For  every  United  States  carrier  plane 
lost  in  air  combat,  14  enemy  planes  n'ere 
shot  down.  This  14  to  1  ratio  of  air  combat 
superiority  for  United  States  carrier  planes 
compares  with  a  ratio  of  about  7  to  1  for 
land-based  Navy  and  Marine  planes — and 
6  to  1  for  the  Army  Air  Forces. 

4.  United  States  carrier  planes  also  de- 
stroyed 5,649  of  the  enemy's  planes  on  the 
ground — nearly  twice  as  many  as  the  2,981 
destroyed  on  the  ground  by  aU  the  Army 
Air  Forces. 

What  bearing  do  these  comparisons  have 
on  our  future  sectirlty?  At  the  very  mini- 
mum they  mean  this:  Naval  aviation,  and 
especially  carrier-based  aircraft,  played  the 
major  role  In  the  winning  of  American  air 
supremacy  In  the  Pacific  war — and  thereby 
demonstrated  the  vital  Importance  of  naval 
air  power  In  any  future  war  strategy. 

For  ."  years  now,  as  "Richard  Essex"  points 
out,  the  Air  Force  has  subjected  the  Amer- 
ican public  to  an  Incessant  propaganda  cam- 
paign to  identify  Itself  as  the  exclusive  pro- 
prietor of  American  air  power.  It  Is  almost 
as  if  the  former  Army  fliers  had  taken  out 
a  copyright  on  this  popular  concept.  Air 
power  has  been  served  up  to  the  public  In 
terms  of  great  fleets  of  land-based  planes 
equipped  to  wreak  havoc  anjrwhere  in  the 
world. 

And  the  Navy  has  said  nothing  about  air 
power.  The  Air  Force  apparently  will  not 
admit — and  the  Navy  cannot  ofBclally  claim — 
that  sea-based  aviation  Is  also  a  form  of  air 
power  more  effective  and  economical  In  many 
ways  than  land-based  aviation. 

The  bare  record  of  naval  aviation  speaks 
for  itself — and  it  Is  shocking  to  find  that  not 
even  its  most  obvious  conclusions  have  been 
drawn  for  the  benefit  ot  a  Congress  that  Is 
being  literally  stampeded  by  the  propaganda 
of  the  Air  Force. 

But  if  this  Is  a  Navy -Air  Force  feud,  why 
has  not  the  Navy  been  able  to  hold  Its  own? 
The  answer  seems  simple:  In  the  name  of 
unification  the  three  services  are  expected  to 
compose  their  differences  and  present  Con- 
gress with  an  over-all  defense  program.  But 
the  Army  as  weU  as  the  Air  Force  has  a  stake 
In  land-based  air  power.  Its  Job  is  to  win, 
hold,  and  supply  the  bases.  Under  the  a:r- 
power  concept,  this  Is  Its  main  Job.  Sea- 
based  aviation,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a  Navy 
show  requiring  no  Army  support.  The  an- 
swer thus  appears  to  be  a  simple  case  of 
majority  rule,  3  to  1 — Army  and  Air  Force 
against  Navy. 

The  Navy,  In  consequence.  Is  muzzled.  The 
claims  It  would  make  for  naval  aviation  If 
It  could  do  so  are  detailed  In  the  account 
by  Richard  Essex.  It  merits  the  study  of 
every  American  who  has  a  part  In  deter- 
mining the  composition  of  our  futxire  MUI- 
tary  Establishment.  Air  power  Is  not  Just 
strategic  bombing  by  huge  fleets  of  B-29'a. 
It  also  Involves,  first  and  most  decisively. 
the  winning  of  air  supremacy  over  any  hos- 
tile air  force  at  any  point  of  conflict.  If 
Congress  doesn't  know  what  naval  aviation 
has  done  and  can  do  In  that  realm,  it's  time 
It  foimd  out.  And  It  also  had  better  be  In- 
quiring who  tied  a  gag  on  the  Navy— in 
flagTRnt  violation  of  the  spirit  of  the  tiniCca- 
tion  pre  gram. 
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Ov  Greatest  Danger 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HORAa  SEELY-BROWN,  JR. 

or  coHvacncrrr 

ni  THl  HOUSE  OP  RKPRESE-VTATIVES 

Wcdnesdav.  May  12.  1948 

llr.  SEELY-BROWN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
an  iFtlcle  by  E.  T.  Leech,  which  appeared 
la  yesterday's  Washington  News.  Is 
wor  thy  of  the  attention  of  everyone. 

l»ch  of  us  must  accept  the  Individual 
res]  onsibllity  of  mak.ng  our  democracy 
wow.  As  the  author  of  this  article  so 
wel   states: 

Tie  price  of  ignorance  can  be  enormoxw. 
Until  more  Americans  are  qualified  ror  the 

•jonstbUltlea  of  freedom  It  will  always  be 
a  &■  inger. 

The  article  follows: 

OTTB  OaEATSST  DAMCXa 

(By  1.  T.  Leech) 
"Why  didn't  you  print  It  on  page  1.  where 
tvc  ybody  would  read  It?" 

1  his  Is  one  of  the  qxMstlons  moat  (re- 
qutntly  asked  of  a  newspaperman.  Kspe- 
clai  ly  when  It  Involves  some  matter  with 
wh  ch  the  questioner  happens  to  be  in  full 
agr  lement. 

1  he  public  seems  to  believe  that  whatever 
la  I  rtnted  on  the  first  page  gets  read.  News- 
pat  ermen  know  differently  Much  Important 
nets  which  rates  page  1  In  the  newspapers 
an(  unusual  time  on  the  radio  la  neither  read 
not  listened  to.  How  to  get  It  read  Is  one  of 
the  unsolved  problems  of  editing. 

\  arlous  opinion  polls  have  supplied  some 
dls  urblng  data.  They  reveal  that  a  large 
nu  nber  of  Americans  apparently  pay  no 
kttmtlon  to  Important  news  Involving  their 
peiponal  welfare 

r.  Gallup  took  a  poll  recently  on  Presi- 
deAt  Truman's  clvll-rlghta  program.  This 
pr(gram  has  been  page  1  news  in  almost 
evtry  paper.  It  has  Involved  the  revolt  of 
8oi  ithern  Democrats  and  many  other  devel- 
opi  nents. 

'  'et  even  in  the  South— where  Interest  in 
th«  matter  Is  most  Intense — 33  percent  of 
these  questioned  had  never  read  or  heard 
an  thing  about  It.  Out.slde  the  South.  45 
p«i  cent  never  heard  of  it. 

\  Then  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  waa  a  burning 
las  le  In  Congress,  and  unions  were  rallying 
th<  Ir  members  to  oppose  It,  a  Gallup  poll 
revealed  that  39  percent  of  those  questlonetl 
h«f  neither  read  net  heard  anything  about 
It. 

i  if  ter  stories  about  the  Marshall  plan  had 

appearing  on  the  front  pages  for  weeks. 

radio  debates  about  It  were  numerous,  a 

shewed  that  61  percent  of  the  Amer.cao 

le  had  neither  read  nor  heard  of  it. 

lot  long  ago  Dr.  Oallup  conducted  a  cou- 

of  novel  polls  to  test  the  extent  of  public 

Infprmatlon 

the  first,  pictures  of  some  of  America's 
t-known  faces  which  bad  appeared  over 
over  again  in   newspapers,   magailn— . 
newsfwets,   were   shown    to   a    national 
section  of  citizens.    Seven  percent  did 
reeogniae  President  Truman.     Ocneral 
r'a  (•€•  was  unknown  to  17  par* 
It.  Oracna  MacArthur's   to   34   pcrcwt, 
WaUa««'t  to  M  p«e«iit.  Jim  Parley's 
19  percent.     And  W  pareent  cuoild  not 
Jos  MAmir    the  mao  who 
It  tflotorrow  tf  Mr.  TrtttMB 
re  to  paas  away  tonight 
n  a  mcond  teat,  tboea  quMtlooad  w«ra 
•h  nrn  an  outttn*  nuip  ot  Wonpt.   Only  on*- 
tmta  ot  tiMM  aouM  locau  OreaM,  wiucli 
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has  t>een  in  the  news  for  months  t>ecause  It  Is 
getting  millions  of  our  tax  dollars.  Nearly 
one-half  could  not  Identify  Spain:  one-third 
could  not  place  France,  and  28  percent  could 
not  point  out  England. 

All  of  the  Issues,  man.  and  countries  in- 
volved in  these  polls  are  closely  related  to 
questions  and  evenU  that  touch  the  lives  and 
welfare  of  all  Americans. 

This  is  a  pretty  cerious  situation  In  a  de- 
mocracy U  would  make  little,  if  any.  differ- 
ence in  Ru&sla  or  Tugoalavla  or  some  other 
country  where  the  sUte  does  all  the  thinking 
and  acting  for  its  citizens.  But  in  a  de- 
mocracy the  people  make  their  own  decisions 
and  the  price  of  Ignorance  can  be  enormous. 
For  democracy  is  the  most  dltBcult  kind 
of  government.  It  can  function  properly  only 
If  the  people  are  well  enough  Informed  to 
make  Intelligent  decisions  on  public  ques- 
tions. 

We  have  more  schools,  colleges,  newspapers. 
magaslnes,  radios,  motion  pictures,  libraries. 
inuaaiiiiin — more  of  every  source  of  education 
and  information — than  any  other  country. 
But  apparently  these  things  don't  touch  a 
considerable  part  of  our  voting  population. 
This  Is  the  greatest  single  source  of  danger 
to  our  democracy.  Greater  than  Russian  ag- 
gression and  Communist  intrigue,  for  ex- 
ample— neither  of  which  has  any  chance  in 
an  enlightened  land. 

Until  more  Americans  are  qualified  for  the 
rasponstblllties  of  freedom,  it  will  always  be 
in  danger. 


Wby  Torment  the  American  People  With 
tde  Threat  of  More  Controii  ? 


EJOZN 


In  the  second  place  the  mere  threat  of 
conuols  creates  the  disruption  that  is  such 
a  persuasive  argument  for  the  institution  of 
controls  Thinking  that  they  may  be  used, 
people  begin  to  make  preparations  to  avoid 
controls  and  in  doing  that  Uiey  dislocate 
the  movement  of  supplies  and  aamcaa 
through  the  usual  channels. 

The  fact  is  that  since  last  November  people 
In  Waahlnglon  have  been  pre^ctlng  situa- 
tions which  would  call  for  controls.  8o  far 
none  of  the  situations  have  developed  and 
if  the  Government  will  let  people  vise  their 
own  good  eense.  the  situations  almost  surely 
will  not  develop. 


SION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DANIEL  A.  REED 

or  NEW    TU8K 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  12.  1948 

Mr.  REED  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
just  because  Great  Britain  has  25.000 
controls  on  almost  every  phase  of  the 
acts  of  its  citizens  under  the  socialistic 
government,  must  the  New  Deal  follow 
suit^ 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  1 
am  inserting  the  following  short  editorial 
which  appears  in  the  Wall  Street  Journal 
of  May  12.  1948: 

WX  CAM  CSX  NOiri 

Mr.  Charles  Sawyer,  the  new  Secretary  of 
Commerce,  says  that  he  believes  in  as  little 
Government  control  as  the  United  States  can 
get  along  with. 

We  think  that  the  United  States  can  get 
along  without  any  and  we  wish  that  Mr. 
Sawyer  could  have  found  it  expedient  to 
say  so.  But  his  statement  must  be  inter- 
preted in  the  light  of  what  is  going  on  In 
Washington  and  as  such  it  is  welcome 

There  still  exists  in  Washington  the  idea 
that  somehow  something  has  happened  that 
is  twyond  the  capacity  of  private  industry. 
that  something  can  tw  gained  by  tba  Oovam- 
ment  stepping  in  and  telling  paopla  what 
they  should  do  * 

"nia  current  thought  among  tba  advocates 
of  control  to  that  some  system  should  b 
aat  op  OB  a  atand-by  baais.  not  to  ba  usaa 
aaaapt  ta  aaaa  of  awsrgency 

In  the  first  place  if  stich  a  §ftHttm  WiM 
organized,  the  emergancy  that  WOHld  )MUfy 
tu  uta  would  tw  feoad  la  a  OMttar  of  daya. 
Washington  to  full  of  poopla  who  «an  saa  an 
OMargancy  aaslar  than  a  delirium  ttamans 
f  latlm  aan  aaa  a  pink  anaka. 


Why  Destroy  Private  Enterprise? 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  A.  DONDERO 

or   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE6ENTATTV18 

Wednesday.  May  12.  1948 

Mr.  DONDERO.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Con- 
etBssioNAL  Record,  I  ofler  an  editorial 
from  the  Baker  Democrat-Herald.  Baker, 
Oreg.,  of  May  6,  1948,  entitled  "Will 
Government  Be  Allowed  To  Kill  Private 
Industry?" 

This  editorial  sets  forth  accurately  the 
threat  to  private  enterprise  and  private 
Industry.  It  is  a  clear  picture  of  the  ef- 
fect of  a  policy  of  government  owner- 
ship and  state  socialism  against  the 
lonsr-established  system  which  has  made 
America  so  great  and  powerful. 

The  editorial  follows: 

WILL  GOVERN  MZNT  BZ  ALLOWED  TO  KILL  nUVATI 
INOUST«TT 

Unless  an  enlightened  Congress  maintains 
proper  vigilance  over  the  economic  prlnclplea 
of  democracy,  the  proposal  of  the  Tennessee 
Valley  Authority  to  construct  a  §54,000.000 
steam  power  plant  at  New  Jacksonville.  Tenn.. 
wUl  form  a  new  precedent  for  Government 
competition  with  private  Industry. 

TVA  has  been  held  cut  to  the  American 
people  as  a  vast  project  to  control  naviga- 
tion and  floods,  with  surplus  hydroelectric 
power  considered  as  a  byproduct.  TVA's  re- 
quest for  funds  to  construct  the  steam  plant 
strips  away  the  pretext,  leaving  a  clear  pic- 
ture of  the  Government's  desire  to  drive  a 
further  wedge  into  private  Industry. 

The  American  people  have  invested  almost 
••00.000.000  in  TVA  These  funds  have 
come  from  Government  creditors,  citizens 
who  have  loaned  the  Treasury  money  at  rates 
of  interest  upward  to  the  3.9  percent  paid 
on  series  I  war  t>onds  securities.  In  return 
the  mammoth  TVA  Investment  returns  so 
little  interest  to  the  Treasury  It  t>arely  merits 
mention.  The  IM7  TVA  annual  report 
acknowledges  Interest  paid  at  the  rate  of 
1  percent  on  Jiut  $M  500.000.  or  an  actual 
return  of  00083  percent  on  the  entire  outlay. 
The  weird  financial  Goliath  is  prwslble  only 
because  under  other  existing  legislation  TVA 
to  not  subject  to  any  regulations  other  than 
ttu)aa  sat  by  ttaalf. 

Onea  TVA's  poottkm  aa  an  outright  pro* 
ducer  to  ratlfiad,  thara  to  scarcely  any  activity 
In  which  tha  Padaral  Oovarnmant  could  not 
Tbo  praeodant  would  bo  aaub« 
wbarabf  tha  OovaraoMal  oeuld  a«i« 
bark  In  peacetime  on  any  buattMOi  la  eoai* 
petition  with  ita  taapaying  dtlsaDa.  Aa  oa 
aumpla,  OoMlon  Oapp  told  a  ftanata  OOM* 
mlttaa  laat  aumth  that  hto  lawyara  had  ad- 
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vised  him  that  TVA  has  a  legal  right  to  buUd 
a  phoaphata  plant  in  Florida. 

Private  enterprtoe  has  real  reason  to  be 
concerned  with  the  left-wing  philosophies  ot 
aoclallsed  industry.  Prance  and  Great  Brit- 
ain socialized  their  power  industries.  In 
Prance  the  ultimate  result  web  a  power  rate 
eight  times  higher  (at  normal  rate  of  ex- 
change), although  consumption  Is  up  50 
percent.  In  spite  of  steady  rate  increases. 
Nationalized  Electric  Corp.  of  FYance  oper- 
ated at  a  5.000.000.000-franc  deficit  last  year. 

Prior  to  taking  over  the  power  industry  in 
Great  Britain,  government  cfflcials  predicted 
that  after  nationalization  rates  would  ba 
lower.  On  April  1  (Vesting  Day),  the  power 
Industry  became  a  government  monopoly, 
known  as  the  British  Electrical  Authority,  at 
a  cost  of  11,420,000.000  to  Brlttoh  taxpayers. 
Immediately,  B.  E.  A.  officials  announced  a 
development  program  to  cost  taxpwyers  an 
additional  $2,800,000,000  and  facing  the  em- 
barrassing situation  of  having  to  ratoe  rates. 

Government-controlled  Industry  has  never 
haen  able  to  compete  with  the  enthusiasm 
of  private  enterprise.  The  TVA  move  directly 
into  competition  with  taxpaylng  industries 
will  create  another  burden  on  American  tax- 
payers. The  trend  toward  socialization  must 
be  halted  before  we  face  the  plight  of  Eng- 
land and  France. 

Thomas  A.  Edison  really  summed  it  up 
when  he  said,  "There  to  far  more  danger 
from  a  public  monopoly  than  there  to  In  a 
private  monopoly,  for  when  the  Government 
goea  Into  business  it  can  alwaj-s  shift  its 
loaaas  to  the  taxpayers.  The  Government 
never  really  goes  Into  business,  for  it  never 
makes  ends  meet,  and  that  Is  the  first  requis- 
ite of  business.  It  Just  mixes  a  little  btisineas 
with  a  lot  of  politics  and  no  one  ever  geta 
a  chance  to  find  out  what  to  actually  going 
on." 


Confress  Should  Pass  the  Russell  Bill  Now 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  MIKE  MANSFIELD 

or  MONTANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  12.  1948 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
want  to  draw  the  attention  of  the  House 
to  a  pending  bill,  H.  R.  2455,  entitled  "A 
bill  to  establish  within  the  Department 
of  the  Interior  a  Mine  Incentive  Pay- 
ments Division,  and  for  other  purposes." 

To  my  mind,  this  bill  Is  one  of  the  most 
Important  with  which  we  have  to  deal 
during  this  session,  as  it  involves  creat- 
ing, as  far  as  possible,  a  domestic  min- 
eral and  metal  sufficiency  for  the  na- 
tional defense  and  security. 

I  should  like  to  read  to  the  Memt)ers 
the  statement  of  poHcy  In  the  first  part 
of  H.  R.  2455  and  a.?k  frankly  If  anyone 
can  disagree  with  these  avowed  purposes: 

It  to  the  policy  of  the  Congress  that  every 
effort  ba  made  to  stimulate  the  exploration, 
development,  mining,  and  production  of 
atrataglc  snd  critical  metals  and  minerals  by 
pnvata  anterprisa  to  aupply  the  industrial, 
military,  and  naval  naeda  of  tha  tJnited  Staus 
by  providing  for  tha  devalopmant  and  coB' 
•arvation  of  thaaa  matariato  in  ordar  to  da- 
€tmM  and  pravant.  wtoaratar  poaaiMa,  a  dan- 
amm  mmI  aoaUy  dapaaiiaaa  of  tha  United 
m»tm  i^mi  foralfB  mMmm  for  Mipi>ttoa  oi 
aueb  BMitariala.  To  (Ma  aad  II  to  Mm  further 
pottor  of  the  Conrcaa  that  ararf  afort  ba 
wmt»  to  stimulau,  subOlaa.  aad  laotntohi  • 
aound  and  active  mining  laduatry  within  tha 


United  States  and  to  coordinate  the  programs 
now  provided  for  or  to  be  provided  for  by  law 
fOT  making  scientific,  techn^ologic,  and  eco- 
nomic Investigations  concerning  the  extent 
and  mode  of  occurrence;  the  development, 
mining  preparation,  treatment,  and  utiliza- 
tion of  ores  and  other  mineral  substances 
found  in  the  United  States  or  its  Territories 
or  insular  possessions  which  are  essential  to 
the  common  defense  or  the  industrial  needs 
of  the  United  States:  and  to  stimulate  the 
commercial  extraction  and  production  of  the 
same. 

At  this  time  I  shall  not  attempt  to  go 
into  the  details  of  the  bill.  I  expect  to 
discuss  them  on  the  floor  at  some  later 
date.  I  do  a&k  every  Member  who  is  in- 
terested in  helping  to  make  the  United 
States  independent  of  foreign  sources  of 
strategic  and  critical  minerals  to  study 
H.  R.  2455  carefully  and  give  it  sym- 
pathetic consideration  when  It  comes  be- 
fore you. 


Commaaist  Party  of  the  United  States 
as  an  Advocate  of  Oyerthrow  of  Got- 
emment  by  Force  and  Violence 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  E.  RANKIN 

or  MISSISSIPPI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RIPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  12.  1948 

Mr.  RANKIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  per- 
mission granted  me  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  am  inserting  a  re- 
port of  the  Committee  on  Un-American 
Activities  on  the  "Communist  Party  of 
the  United  States  as  an  Advocate  of 
Overthrow  of  Government  by  Force  and 
Violence." 

I  am  doing  this  in  order  that  every 
Member  of  the  House  and  Senate  may 
have  the  contents  of  this  report  at  his 
finger  tips,  and  to  make  it  available  to 
every  reader  of  the  Cowcressiowal 
Record  throughout  the  entire  country. 

We  are  now  in  a  deadly  conflict  be- 
tween atheistic  communism  and  Chris- 
tian civilization,  throughout  the  world. 

If  commimism  wins.  Christianity  will 
perish,  liberty  will  die.  and  freedom  will 
disappear  from  the  face  of  the  earth. 

Let  me  say,  by  way  of  introduction, 
that  the  head  of  the  Communl.st  Party 
In  the  United  SUtes  Is  William  Z.  Foster. 
In  1930,  while  testifying  before  the  tem- 
porary Committee  on  Un-American  Ac- 
tivities, this  same  William  Z.  Poster,  who 
was  also  head  of  the  Communist  Party  at 
that  time,  made  this  statement: 

Ifo  Communist,  no  matter  how  many  votes 
he  should  secure  In  a  national  election,  could, 
even  if  he  would,  >-ac<jme  Praaldent  of  tha 
prasant  Oovarnment.  Whan  a  Communtot 
haoda  tha  Oovamaiant  of  tha  United  0utaa— 
and  that  day  will  come  Just  aa  auraly  aa  tha 
sun  riaaa-  tha  fovammant  will  not  ba  a 
eapttotiat  fovoraaMBt  but  •  Sotlot  fovofn- 
BMat,  aad  bablad  tJtfa  fOMnuBaat  wttl  aMatf 
tho  >«d  army  to  aaforoa  tha  dictatorship 
of  tb»  pKolatonat, 

You  will  And  that  tho  Communlata  have 
never  deviated  from  thl«  viclotu  policy. 


The  report  of  the  committee  referred 
to  follows : 

RjtPOaT  ON  THX  COMMtJNIST  PaBTT  Or  THS 
UHITID  aiATSS  AS  AN  AOVOCAia  OT  OVKB- 
THBOW  C»'  OOVKKNMKNT  IT  FoBCC  AND 
VlOLTNCa 

urraoBUCTioN 

The  Communist  Party  of  the  Unltad 
States  of  America  advocataa  the  overUirow 
of  our  Go%emment  by  force  and  violence. 
As  dociunentary  proof  of  this,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Un-American  Activities  submits 
the  following  report. 

The  committee  hopes  that  thto  report  wUl 
dispel  any  confusion  on  the  question  that 
may  presently  exist  In  the  mind  of  the 
American  public,  demonstrate  the  urgent 
need  for  enforcing  extotlng  legtolation  deal- 
ing with  the  Communist  Party,  and  IHtis- 
trate  the  voluminous  evidence  available  for 
such  enforcement. 

Thto  report  will  show  that — 

1.  The  teachings  of  Marx,  Engels.  Lenm, 
and  Stalin  constitute  the  credo  of  the  Com- 
munist Party.  U.  8.  A.— In  fact  of  the  Com- 
munist movement  throughout  the  world. 
The  doctrine  of  forceful  and  violent  over- 
throw of  anti-Communtot  governmenta  to  a 

'basic  premise  of  these  teachings. 

2.  The  model  party  of  the  American  Cotn- 
munist  to  the  Communtot  Party  of  the  Soviet 
Union,  whose  history  forms  a  t>asic  "guide" 
or  textbook  for  American  Communists  on  the 
practice  of  force  and  violence. 

3.  The  American  Party  to  now  and  always 
has  been  under  the  direction  of  an  interna- 
tional Communist  organization  dominated 
by  the  leaders  of  the  Communist  Party  of  the 
Soviet  Union.'  This  was  true  under  the 
Communist  International  and  now  under  the 
Communist  Information  Bureau.  This  world 
movement  has  constotently  advocated  force- 
ful and  violent  measures  against  antl-Com- 
muntot  governments.  It  to  no  mere  coinci- 
dence that  in  every  one  of  the  countries  re- 
cently overthrown  by  such  Communist  vio- 
lence, leaders  of  the  Communist  Interna- 
tional have  seized  positions  of  power 

4.  The  Communist  Party,  U.  8.  A.,  and  ita 
leaders,  both  present  and  past,  are  on  public 
record  as  advocates  of  the  forceful  and  vio- 
lent overthrow  of  the  American  Government, 
despite  their  recent  disavowals.  Many  of 
these  leaderf.  have  received  training  in  lioe- 
cow  on  the  practical  aopllcatlon  of  such 
methods. 

5.  The  Communist  Party,  U.  8.  A.,  has  en- 
couraged, supported,  and  defended,  without 
a  single  deviation,  the  ruthless  measures  of 
foreign  Communtot  parties  to  overthrow 
their  legally  constituted  governments  by 
force  and  violence.  In  other  words,  what  tha 
Chinese  or  Greek  Communists  are  doing  to- 
day Is  what  the  American  Communists  plan 
to  do  tomorrow  under  similar  circumstance*. 

fl.  While  the  United  States  Supreme  Court 
has  not  yet  made  a  Judicial  determination 
on  the  question,  numerous  lower  Federal 
courts  have,  with  unusual  constotency, 
hanr^ed  down  decisions  which  cbaracterlza 
the  Communtot  Party,  U.  S.  A.,  as  an  advocate 
of  overthrowing  our  Government  by  force  and 
violence. 

The  threat  offered  to  our  national  security 
by  the  continued,  almost  unrestricted  opera- 
tion of  ruch  a  movement  within  cur  own 
borders  should  ba  obvious  to  everyone. 

Communlrm  today,  far  from  being  tba 
weak,  laoiatad  movement  It  onoa  waa,  la  a 


<  Kvldatiea  that  the  American  Comnranlats 
■ra  mara  eoga  in  tha  In  tamat  tonal  Com- 
flDuntot  aMfllilna  to  praaantad  la  graatly  ab« 
bravtotad  form  ta  tmo  loport.  Docuawatad 
proof  of  thto  iHfM— loi  oapart  of  tho  Ooai- 
mualat  Party  may  he  found  In  tha  report  of 
tlM  Comnslttaa  on  Un-Amarloaa  Aotlvtilao, 
puMlaliad  aa  M.  Rapt.  Mo.  MP.  ilprll  l.  tMT, 
titlad  "Vm  Oomanmiot  Partr  of  tto  Vanad 
Stataa  aa  aa  Afoat  of  •  Itartlga 
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powei  ful  forc«  for  evil  who«e  tmfluanro  U  b«- 
ing  fiercued  In  Ttrtiially  every  country  In 
the  vorld  Under  the  leadwahlp.  Bupport, 
»nd  I  ispiratlon  of  the  Sortot  Utoloo.  a  com- 
munutic  dictatorship  has  been  forced  upon 
one  nation  after  another  In  Europe  by  the 
nithl»a  uae  of  force  and  Tlolence.  These 
outb\irsts  of  CommunUt  vloJence— all  obvl- 
ously  aimed  at  paving  the  way  for  eventual 
8Ubv(  rsion  of  the  entire  world  to  Uoscow 
dlcu  .ion— have  also  occurred  In  Aala  and  In 
oar  <  «B  kMiUphere.  Bach  of  these  subju- 
prtM  COvntrtes  constitutes  a  bridgehead 
from  which  forcible  and  vkdmt  •(tacks  can 
be  la  inched  against  the  United  SUtM  either 
dlrec  tly  or  In  cooperation  with  the  American 
Com  uunlsts. 

ConmunUt  violence  manifested  on  April 
9  1»  «.  m  Colombia  should  give  us  all  cause 
for  thought.  If  a  handful  of  CommunlaU 
coull  achieve  such  effectiveness  In  a  neigh- 
boring country,  far  removed  from  the  Soviet 
DnUn.  we  cannot  continue  to  blind  our- 
•elvi  B  to  the  metiace  of  our  own  CommunlsU 
who  form  a  greater  proportion  of  our  popula- 
tion than  the  Colombian  CommunlsU  In  ti» 
Colcmbian  population. 

T]ia   sdmlnlstratlon.   In    lis   request   for  a 
itro  iger  air  power,  large  Army,  and  other  na- 
tlonil-defense  meMurw.  has  recognlaed  the 
mar  :h  of  Communist  aggression  as  a  threat 
to  oir  national  security.     It  has  failed,  how- 
ever   to  appreciate  and  understand  the  po- 
tenilallUes  of  Communist  agents  within  our 
Mat  on.     The  harm  that  can  be  done  by  the 
lnt4  mal  CommunUt  movement  in  the  event 
of  I   national  emergency  must  not  be  mlnl- 
The  potentialities  for  Injury  at  the 
_j  of  some  75.000  CommunUt  Party  mem- 
ben  and  their  hundreds  of  thousands  of  sup- 
poriers  In   the  United   SUtes   U  not   to  be 
judi  :ed  in  terms  of  their  numerical  strength. 
Mo(  em  society  has  become  so  intricate  that 
It  li  conceivably  possible  for  a  comparatively 
■mill,   closely   knit,   and  determined   group. 
loci  ted  in  strategic  and  sensitive  points  and 
ded  cated  to  the  use  of  force  and  violence,  to 
gf^  t«  serious  confusion,  to  dislocate  and  per- 
hafs   even   paralyie   the   machinery   of   our 
eco  lomlc  and  social  life.     It  has  been  esUb- 
llatsd  that  the  American  CommunUts  have 
for  years  concentrated  on  Inflltratlng  strate- 
gic areas  of  our  economy,  especially  at  the 
TlU  J  parts  of  the  American  military  machine 
Th(    advances  of  modem  science  have  made 
avs  liable    to    each    Individual    Communist 
fori  es  of  destruction  which  would  have  been 
Inc  jncelvsble  years  ago     Moreover,  the  sd- 
var  tags  which  the  Communists  hold  In  be- 
ing able  to  work  in  Mcraey  makes  us  twice  as 
vulh«rable  to  a  MaddM  Oonmunlat  strike  or 
which  will  find  us  utterly  unprepared, 
imunlsis  reaped  the  full  benettt  of  sueh 
■ur  ?rlse  tactics  In  Bogota. 

T  he  problem  of  our  CommunUt  minority 
la  loubly  serious  In  view  of  Its  basic  belief 
thit  sabotage,  urrorUm.  armed  insurrection, 
civ  I  war.  and  any  other  measures  of  force  and 
elo  ence  are  justified  in  promoting  the  cause 
oft  he  Soviet  Union  As  thU  report  will  ehow. 
sue  h  tactics  have  been  hammered  Into  the 
An  erlcan  CommunUts  by  their  International 
laa  lars  ever  alnce  the  movement  In  America 
wa  I  started  in  l»l».  A  virtual  blueprint  for 
revolutionary  action  under  such  slogans  as: 
Leim  bow  to  use  arms!  Acquire  arms! 
Br  ak  up  the  armlesi  Seize  the  factorlssi 
Hi'  terror!  Kill  the  leaders!  Smash  the 
■ts  te  machine!  U  provided  In  the  works  of 
Mirx.  KngeU.  Lenin,  and  Stalin.  Theee 
rks  are  gospel  to  the  American  CommunUt 
int  and  to  the  movement  In  every 
'  part  of  the  world.    To  thoee  who  would 

__^ thU  as  mere  theory,  we  say  that  the 

Oo  nmunlsts  mean  business,  here  as  well  as 
•v<  ry where  else  In  the  world.  And  we  are 
re<  elvlng  dally  examples  from  numerous  for- 
CommunUt  Parties  who  are  applying 
_^  tactics  In  amazing  conformity  with  the 
M  isprtnt  laid  down  by  the  CommunUt  theo- 
ret  Ictans  previously  referred  to. 


It  should  be  noted  carefully  that  the  teach- 
ings of  the  international  CommunUt  leaders 
constantly  reiterate  the  Instruction  that  all 
Communist  Parties  muat  "defend  the  D.  8. 
S.  R  •  *  'by  every  possible  means"  In 
the  event  of  a  war  against  the  Soviet  Union. 
The  principal  means  recommended  by  these 
leaders  for  such  defense  of  the  Soviet  Union 
U  the  same  means  they  recommend  for  the 
achleveTient  of  the  overthrow  of  the  Ameri- 
can Government— civil  war.  ThU  civil  war. 
In  their  own  words,  "U  unthinkable  without 
the  worst  kind  of  destruction,  without  ter- 
ror and  limitations  of  formal  democracy." 
The  chairman  of  the  American  Communist 
Party.  WUUam  Z.  Foster,  U  on  public  record 
as  endorsing  such  revolutionary  tactics  de- 
spite hU  recent  dUsvowaU. 

The  committee  U  aware  that  the  Com- 
munUts have  deliberately  promoted  confu- 
sion regarding  their  belief  In  violent  over- 
throw of  the  American  Government  In  order 
to  lull  the  American  people  Into  a  false  sense 
of  security  and  to  avoid  prosecution  under 
the  law  The  committee  hopes  that  this  re- 
port will  remove  any  doubts  that  may  have 
been  created  on  thU  point  In  the  mind  of  the 
American  public. 

The  committee  also  hopes  that  this  report 
win  demon.*trate  the  urgent  need  for  en- 
forcement of  existing  laws  against  the  Com- 
munists and  Indicate  the  wealth  of  documen- 
tary evidence  that  U  available  to  enforce- 
ment authorities  as  a  basU  for  prosecutive 
action 

Among  the  existing  laws  under  which  Com- 
munUts csn  be  called  to  answer  In  courts  of 
Justice  are: 

The  Smith  Act  (printed  In  full  st  end  of 
this  report),  which  provides  penalties  up  to 
10  years  In  Jail  and  a  glCOOO  fine  for  persons 
who  -knowingly  or  willfully  advocate,  abet. 
advUe.  or  teach  the  duty,  necessity,  desirabil- 
ity, or  propriety  of  overthrowing  or  destroy- 
ing any  government  In  the  United  States  by 
force  or  violence     •     •     •" 

The  VoorhU  Act,  which  requires  organl- 
mtlons  to  register  with  the  Attorney  General 
If  the  organisations  are  subject  to  foreign 
control  or  If  "one  of  the  purposes  or  alma  of 
which  la  the  establishment,  control,  conduct, 
seizure,  or  overthrow  of  a  government  or  sub- 
dlvUlon  thereof  by  the  use  of  force,  violence, 
military  measures,  or  tbresu  of  any  ons  or 
more  of  the  foregoing  " 

A  vlgoroiu  enforcement  <>t  both  lews,  bassd 
on  the  true  chsrscter  of  the  Communist 
Party,  should  be  Instituted  by  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Oovernmenl  without  further 
deUy.  To  hesltste  sny  longsr  will  be  to  sac- 
rifice our  national  security. 
Divonow    TO    rajwcxFLts    or    masx.    tuQixt. 

LIMtN.    AMD   iTAUM 

It  U  dlfflcult  to  And  a  comprehensive  docu- 
ment publUhed  by  the  Communist  Party, 
U  8  A  .  which  does  not  exprees  the  party's 
devotion  to  the  teachings  of  one  or  sll  of  Its 
leading  thsoretlcians.  Marx,  Cngels.  Lenin, 
and  Stalin.  Deeplte  every  Ouctuatlon  of  the 
party  line  and  deeplte  changes  In  the  per- 
sonnel of  tu  leadership,  these  principles  re- 
main as  the  avowed  and  fundamental  theo- 
retical baals  of  the  organization.  We  will 
later  show  that  their  teachings  advocate 
overthrow  of  government  by  force  and  vio- 
lence. 

The  constitution  of  the  Communist  Party. 
U.  S.  A.,  adopted  on  July  28,  1945.  and  pres- 
ently In  force,  declares  In  Its  preamble:  "The 
CommunUt  Party  of  the  United  States  U  the 
political  party  of  the  American  working 
class,  basing  Itself  upon  the  principles  of 
scientific  socialism,  MarxUm-LenlnUm. "  > 


^l 


"  Constitution  of  the  CommunUt  Party  of 
the  United  States  of  America.  publUhed  by 
the  CommunUt  Party.  U.  S.  A.,  national  office. 
SA  East  Twelfth  Street.  New  York  S.  N.  T.. 
September  1945.  Inserted  into  the  hearings 
of  the  Committee  on  Un-American  Activities 
on  Pebruary  ao.  IMt.  bf  Benjamin  J  DavU  In 
behalf  of  the  OMMMIBlrt  Party.  U.  S.  A. 


Political  Affairs,  formerly  known  as  The 
CommunUt.  "a  magazine  of  the  theory  and 
practice  of  Marxlsm-LenlnUm  publUhed 
monthly  by  the  CommunUt  Party  of  the 
United  States  of  America,"  now  calla  Itself  "a 
magazine  devoted  to  the  theory  and  practice 
of  MarxUm-Lenlnlam.  •  Its  chief  editor  U 
Eugene  DennU.  executive  secreUry  of  the 
party;  and  Its  editorial  board  conslsU  of  Mr. 
DennU  and  V.  J.  Jerome.  Alexander  BltUe- 
man.  Max  Welas,  and  Henry  Winston,  all 
members  of  the  national  board  of  the  party. 
In  lU  February  1948  Issue,  on  pages  110  to 
118.  In  an  article  entitled  "The  CommunUt 
Manifesto  Lives!"  Political  Affairs  not  only 
emphasizes  the  present  validity  and  authority 
of  the  CommunUt  Manifesto  but  also  stressss 
Its  common  insplrstlonsl  character  with 
CommunUt  Parties  throughout  the  world. 
The  article  shows  that  Lenin  and  Stalin  were 
primarily  Inspired  by  the  Communist  Mani- 
festo and  states  that  "the  Manifesto  has  be- 
come, to  "Lenin,  a  handbook  for  every  class- 
conscious  worker."  Today,  sixty  years  since 
these  words  were  written,  wherever  the  fight 
for  freedom  U  on  the  agenda,  the  Manifesto 
U  a  manual  of  procedure     •     •     • 

"In  France  and  Italy,  millions  of  workers, 
farmers,  and  professional  people  struggle  un- 
der the  banner  of  MarxUm.  held  aloft  by  the 
giant  CommunUt  Parties. 

"In  China,  mlliioiu.  fighting  for  a  free,  in- 
dependent, democratic  life,  are  Inspired  by 
the  teachings  of  scientific  communUm.  In 
the  people's  republics  of  Viet  Nam  and 
Indonesia:  in  Korea.  In  A!rlca.  In  the  Western 
HemUphere.  the  principles  of  the  Manifesto 
are  being  studied  in  the  heat  of  struggle. 
The  Greek  people.  resUtlng  American  im- 
pcrUlUt  oppresslor,  are  fortified  by  the  In- 
destructible Ideas  o(  the  Manifesto  •  •  • 
""The  greatest  verification  of  the  predictive 
power  of  the  Manifesto  U  the  Union  of 
SoclalUt  Republics     •     •     • 

"It  wss  In  line  with  thU  8trug,;le  that 
Lenin  and  Stalin  built  the  working  class  party 
of  a  new  type,  the  Bolshevik  party.  It  was  by 
fully  mastering  essence  and  the  method  of 
Marxism  that  Lenin  and  Stalin,  by  applying 
Its  teachings  to  the  specific  world  conditions 
and  the  conditions  of  Russia  in  1917.  led  the 
masses  to  the  successful  overthrow  of  Czarlam 
and  the  abolition  of  capiUlUm.  It  was  under 
the  banner  of  Marxum-LenlnUm  that  the 
tollers  of  Russia,  having  establUhrd  the  Dlc- 
tatoriblp  mt  the  Proletariat,  aohleved  the 
highest  form  of  democracy,  SoclalUt 
democracy." 

As  Iste  ss  September  1947,  on  the  occasion 
of  the  one  hundredth  snnlveriary  of  the 
writing  of  the  Communist  Manifesto,  Wll« 
Ham  Z  Foeter.  present  chairman  of  the  Com- 
munist Party.  U.  S,  A.,  reaffirmed  his  fealty 
to  the  founders  of  Communist  doctrine,  in- 
dicating at  the  asms  time  that  the  Com- 
munUt Parties  of  other  countries  were 
fundamentally  the  same  in  their  loyalty. 
He  declared: 

"As  the  MarxUU-LenlnUts  of  the  world 
celebrate  during  thU  year  the  lOOth  an- 
niversary of  the  writing  of  the  CommunUt 
Manifesto  by  Karl  Marx  and  Frederick 
Kngela.  the  great  principles  of  social  develop- 
ment laid  down  in  that  immortal  document 
are  being  dramatically  confirmed  by  the 
course  of  hUtory  and  by  the  present  state  of 
the  world  •" 

Mr.  Foster  halU  "the  big  growth  of  Com- 
munUt Parties  in  varloiu  countries,  and  the 
rapid  development  of  Marxlst-LenlnUt 
Ideology  among  the  workers  of  the  world.*' 
He  advises  the  leaders  of  labor  unions  and 
of  the  progressive  movement  '"to  study  care- 
fully the  scientific  principles  laid  down  by 
Marx  and  Bngels  a  centviry  ago  in  the  fa- 
mous Communist  Manifesto."  * 

In  preparation  for  Lenin  memorial  meet- 
ings   srranged    by    the    Communist    Party, 

*  MarxUm  and  American  "Exceptlonalism." 
by  Wllllsm  Z.  Foster.  In  Political  Affaire,  Sep- 
Umber  1947.  p.  794. 
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U.  8.  A.,  throughout  the  country,  the  Worker 
of  January  18,  1948.  page  5  (magazine  sec- 
tion), official  organ  of  the  party,  carried  a 
feature  article  entitled  "Lenin's  Legacy 
Honored,"  from  which  we  quote: 

"Peoples  of  many  lands  during  the  past 
and  coming  weeks  are  honoring  the  name 
and  achievements  of  Vladimir  Ilyitch  Ulya- 
nov  (1870-1924),  the  great  Marxist  and  rev- 
olutionary statesman  who  under  the  popular 
and  widely-known  name  of  Lenin,  led  the 
forces  which  established  Soviet  powe^-  in  the 
old  Russian  Empire  and  founded  the  U.  S. 
S.  R. 

"Accordingly  memorial  meetings  are  oc- 
curring during  this  period  in  the  principal 
cities  of  America." 

In  the  November  1947  Issue  of  Political 
Affairs,  pages  1040-1048,  William  W.  Weln- 
stone.  New  York  State  educational  director 
of  the  Communist  Party,  U.  S.  A.,  laid  down 
a  list  of  recommended  readings  for  party 
members  on  the  occasion  of  the  one  hun- 
dredth anniversary  of  MarxUm,  which  estab- 
lUhes  still  further  the  current  adherence  of 
the  party  to  the  teachings  and  principles 
of  Marx,  EngeU,  Lenin,  and  Stalin.  Among 
other  works  he  urges  the  reading  of  the 
following:  Marx  and  Engels'  CommunUt 
Manifesto:  Engels'  Socialism:  Utopian  and 
Scientific:  Lenin's  Sute  and  the  Revolution: 
Lenin's  ImperlalUm.  the  Highest  Stage  of 
CapltalUm:  Marx'  The  Eighteenth  Brumalre 
of  LouU  Bonaparte:  Marx'  Civil  War  in 
France:  Stalin's  Foundations  of  Leninism: 
Lenin's  The  Three  Sources  and  Component 
Parts  of  MarxUm:  Lenin's  Karl  Marx:  Kher- 
■entsev's  Life  of  Lenin:  Kherzentsev's  Life 
of  Stalin:  Engels'  Antl-Duhrlng:  Engels' 
Origin  of  the  Family,  Private  Property,  and 
the  State:  Engels'  Peasant  War  in  Germany; 
Lenin's  What  Is  To  Be  Etone;  Lenin's  Collapse 
of  the  Second  International:  Lenin's  Left- 
wing  CommunUm:  Stalin's  Leninism; 
Stalin's  Marxism  and  the  national  Question; 
Enjtels'  Ludwlg  Feuerbach;  Karl  Marx'  Se- 
lected Works;  Marx'  Wage-Labor  and  Capital, 
also  Value.  Price,  and  Profit,  and  also  volume 
I  of  Capital:  N.  Krupekaya's  Memories  of 
Lenin:  Plekhanov's  Fundamentals  of  Marx- 
Um:  Mehrlng's  Karl  Marx. 

New  Century  PublUhers  Is  an  official  Com- 
munUt Party  publishing  house,  which  has 
published  the  works  of  William  Z.  Foeter 
and  Eugene  DernU.  Communist  Party  chair- 
man and  executive  secretary,  respectively, 
as  well  ss  the  theoretical  magazine  of  the 
party  known  as  Political  Affairs  snd  the  Con- 
itttutlon  of  the  Communist  Party,  U.  S.  A. 
In  its  latest  catalog  of  1946,  ths  following 
works  by  or  about  Marx,  Engels,  Lenin,  and 
Stalin  are  offeret:  for  sale: 
Marx  snd  the  Trads  Unions,  by  S.  A,  Losovsky, 
HUtory  of  the  CommunUt  Party  of  the  Soviet 

Union,  by  Joeeph  Stalin  and  others. 
HUtory  of  the  Russian  Revolution,  by  Stalin 

and  others. 
The  Russian  Revolution,  by  Vladimir  Lenin 

and  Joseph  Stalin. 
The  Road  to  Power,  by  Joseph  Stalin. 
Fundamental     Problems     of     Marxism,     by 

George  Plekhanov. 
Handbook  of  MarxUm.  by  Emlle  Burns,  major 
selections  from  Marx.  EngeU,  Lenin,  and 
Stalin. 
What  Is  Leninism? 
Theory  of  the  Dictatorship  of  the  Proletariat. 

by  Lenin. 
Theory    of    the    Proletarian    Revolution,   by 

Lenin. 
Strategy    and    Tactics    of    the    Proletarian 

Revolution,  by  Lenin. 
MarxUm-LenlnUm    Versus    RevlslonUm,    by 

William  Z   Foster. 
History  of  the  CommunUt  Manifesto,  by  V. 

Adoratsky. 
Marx.  EngeU,  and  Lenin  on  Ireland,  by  Ralph 

Fox. 
Marxism  and  Modem  Art,  by  F.  M.  Kllng- 
ender. 
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MarxUm    and    Modern    IdealUm.    by    John 
Lewis.  s, 

Mastering  Bolshevism,  by  Joseph  Stalin. 

MarxUm  Versus  UberalUm.  by  Joseph  Stalin. 

Lenin  on  the  Agrarian  Question,  by  Anna 
Rochester. 

Msu-xUm  Economic  Handbook  and  Glossary, 
by  W.  H.  Emraett. 

New    Data    for    Lenin's    ImperlalUm,    by    E. 
Varga  and  L.  Mendelsohn. 

Marx  as  an  Economist,  by  Maurice  Dobb. 

Value.  Price,  and  Profit,  by  Karl  Marx. 

Wage-Labor  and  Capital,  by  Karl  Marx. 

Capital,  volume  I.  by  Karl  Marx. 

The  Civil  War  in  France,  br  Karl  Marx. 

Class  Struggles  In  France,  by  Karl  Marx. 

Critique  of  the  Gotha  Programme,  by  Karl 
Marx. 

The  Eighteenth  Brumalre  of  Louis  Bonaparte, 
by  Karl  Marx. 

Founding  of  the  First  International,  docu- 
ments of  Marx  and  others. 

Letters  to  Kugelmann,  by  Karl  Marx. 

The  Poverty  of  Philosophy,  by  Karl  Marx. 

Selected  Works  of  Karl  Marx. 

Origin  of  the  Family,  Private  Property,  and 
the  State,  by  Prledrlch  Engels. 

Antl-Duhrlng,    by    Frledrlch    Engels. 

Condition  of  the  Working  Class  in  England 
in  1844.  by  Frledrlch  Engels. 

Dialectics  of  Nature,  by  Frledrlch  Engels. 

Engels  on  Capital. 

The  Housing  Question,  by  Frledrlch  Engels. 

Ludwlg  Feuerbach,  by  Prledrlch  Engels. 

The  Peasant  War  In  Germany,  by  Frledrlch 
Engels. 

SoclalUm:  Utopian  and  Scientific,  by  Frled- 
rlch Engels. 

The  Civil  War  in  the  United  States,  by  Karl 
Marx  and  Prledrlch  Engels. 

Correspondence  of  Karl  Marx  and  Prledrlch 
Engels. 

The  German  Ideology,  by  Karl  Marx  and 
Frledrlch  Engels. 

The  Manifesto  of  the  Communist  Party,  by 
Karl  Marx  and  Frledrlch  Engels. 

Marx  and  Engels  on  Reactionary  PrusslanUm. 

Revolution  In  Spain,  by  Karl  Marx  and 
Frledrlch  Engels. 

Work*  of  Vladimir  Lenin 

The  Prerequisites  of  the  First  Russian  Revo- 
lution  (1894-99). 

The  Struggle  for  the  Bolshevik  Party  (1900- 
1904). 

The  Revolution  of  1905-7. 

The  Years  of  Reaction  and  the  New  Revival 
(1908-14). 

Imperialism  and  the  ImperlalUt  War  (1914- 
17). 

From  the  BourgeoU  to  the  Proletarian  Rero- 
lutlon  (1917). 

After  the  Seizure  of  Power  (1917-16). 

The  Period  of  War  CommunUm  (1918-30). 

The  New  Economic  Policy:  SoclalUt  Cou< 
structlon   (1921-23). 

The  Communist  International  (please  note 
that  thU  work  U  sold  3  years  or  more  after 
the  alleged  dissolution  of  the  CommunUt 
International). 

The  Theoretical  Principles  of  MarxUm. 

Theory  of  the  Agrarian  Question. 

The  Iskra  Period. 

MaterlalUm  and  Emplrlo-CrltlcUm. 

The  ImperlalUt  War. 

The  Revolution  of  1917. 

Toward  the  Seizure  of  Power. 

From  1916  to  March  1917. 

Prom  Spring  1918  to  Spring  1919. 

ImperlalUm— the  Highest  Stage  of  Capl- 
talUm. 

"Left-Wing"  CommunUm:  An  Infantile  DU- 
order.  • 

Marx -Engels  MarxUm. 

The  Proletarian  Revolution  and  the  Rene- 
gade Kautsky. 

The  StaU  and  the  Revolution. 

Two  Tactics  of  Social  Democracy  In  the 
Democratic  Revolution. 

What  Is  To  Be  Done? 


Lenin  on  Eivgels. 

Lenin  on  the  State. 

Lenin   on   the   Woman  Question,  by  Clars 

Zetkln. 
A  Letter  to  American  Workers. 
The  Teachings  of  Karl  Marx. 
The  War  and  the  Second  International. 
Paris  Commune. 
Religion. 

Letters  Prom  Afar. 

Tasks  of  the  Proletariat  In  Our  Revolution. 
April  Conference. 
The  Threatening  Catastrophe  and  How  To 

Fight  It. 
Will  the  Bolsheviks  Retain  State  Power? 
On  the  Eve  of  October. 
Lenin — Three  Speeches  by  Joseph  Stalin. 
Foundations  of  Leninism,  by  Joseph  Stalin. 
Problems  of  Leninism,  by  Joseph  Stalin. 
Woman  and  Society. 
War  and  the  Workers. 
The  Young  Generation. 
Marxism  and  RevUlonUm,  by  V.  I.  Lenin  and 

Joseph  Stalin. 

Works  of  Joseph  Sfoitn 

Dialectical  and  HUtorlcal  MaterlalUm. 
Marxism    and    the    National    and    Colonial 

Question. 
Marxism  and  the  National  Question. 
The  October  Revolution. 
Selected  Writings. 
Stalin's   Early   Writings    and    Activities,    by 

L.  Berla. 
The  War  of  National  Liberation. 
In  Praise  of  Learning,  by  Joseph  Stalin  and 

V.  M.  Molotov. 
Interview    With    Foreign    Workers'    Delega- 
tions. 
From  SoclalUm  to  CommunUm  In  the  Soviet 

Union. 
The  Lenin  Heritage. 
The  Soviets  and  the  Individual. 
The  Stalln-Hcward   Interview. 
Stalin  on  the  New  Constitution. 
To     the     Collective     Farm     Shock-Brigade 

Workers. 
Life   and  Teachings  of  V.  I.  Lenin,  by  B. 

Palme  Dult. 
Life  of  Lenin,  by  P.  Kerzhentzev. 
Our  Lenin,  by  Ruth  Shaw  and  H.  A.  Po- 

tamkln. 
Reminiscences  of  Lenin,  by  Clara  Zetkln. 
Stalin,  by  V.  M.  Molotov.  K.  Voroshllov.  and 

others. 
Vladimir  Lenin,  a  Political  Biography. 
Karl  Marx,  HU  Life  and  Work,  by  Paul  L«- 

fargue   and   Wllhelm   Llebknecht. 
Lenin  and  Krupsksya,  by  C.  Bobrovsksya. 

That  this  devotion  to  the  precepU  t4 
Marx,  Bngels,  Unln,  and  Stalin  U  no  acci- 
dent, nor  the  whim  of  some  leader  or  fac- 
tion of  the  CommunUt  Party,  U.  8.  A„  but 
rather  part  of  an  Internstlonai  policy  ema- 
nating from  Moscow,  U  demonstrated  by  the 
following  description  of  the  training  of 
Communist  Party  and  Soviet  personnel,  from 
an  official  report  of  G.  Malenkov  represent- 
ing the  Central  Committee  of  the  Com- 
munUt Party  of  the  Soviet  Union  before  the 
Conference  of  CommunUt  Parties  held  In 
September  1947  in  Poland: 

The  training  and  perfection  of  party  and 
Soviet  personnel  U  one  of  the  vital  problems 
on  the  solution  of  which  the  party  U  now 
working.  ThU  training  Is  aimed  at  helping 
millions  of  party  and  admlnUtratlve  workers 
to  master  Marxist-LenlnUt  science. 

"In  addition  over  90  million  copies  of  Marx- 
Ut-LenlnUt  classical  works  have  been  pub- 
lUhed since  the  end  of  the  war."  • 


\ 


♦The  Activities  of  the  Central  committee 
of  the  CommunUt  Party  of  the  Soviet  Union 
(Bolsheviks).  In  the  publication  known  as 
For  a  Lasting  Peace,  For  a  People's  Deipoc- 
racy,  December  1.  1947,  p.  2.  Organ  of  the 
Information  Bureau  of  the  CommunUt  Par- 
ties In  Belgrade. 
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T  lat  the  doctrines  expounded  In  tbe  Com> 
muj  Ost  M&nlXMto  are  held  In  highest  regard 
by  b«  Communist  Parties  of  the  world  Is 
Indtpated  by  a  statament  appearing  In  the 
organ  of  the  Comlnform.  aucceasor  to 
tbaJOommunlst  International,  aa  follova: 

'  %e  working  claas  and  the  Commxmlst 
Par  ies  of  the  world  art  celebrating  a  notable 
dau  — the  centenary  of  thie  'Communist 
Maiilfesto'  of  Mara  and  Engela.  •  •  • 
Communist  Ifanlfeato  la  one  of  the 
gredt  landmarlca  of  the  working  claaa  atn.  ggle 
few  liberation  from  the  yoke  of  capltal- 
•  •  •  Lenin  and  Stalin  are  the 
RMeMsors  and  Inheritors  of  the  Ideo- 
logical treasure  of  Mara  and  Bngela.  Thus, 
the  pnietleal  experlenoe  at  a  number  of 
cou!  itrlM  has  also  vlndtrated  the  vitality  of 
the  Mantfcato  and  the  brilliant  genlua  of 
Mai  I  and  Engela  who  founded  the  theory  of 
sole  itlQc  communism,  and  who  equipped 
working  claaa  of  tha  world  with  a  mighty 
Inrlnclbla  doctrine."  • 
Thua  the  doctrines  of  Mara.  Bngels,  Lenin. 
Stalin  have  constituted  the  very  basla 
which  the  Communist  movement  was 
fonlided  throofhout  tha  world,  the  very  hmtm 
which  it  operates  at  the  present  ttnw. 
We  khall  show  that  advocacy  of  overthrow  of 
govi  rnmant  by  force  and  violence  Is  an  or- 
gan c  and  Inescapable  part  of  these  doctrines. 

Basic    CoMMUHisT    DocxrtiBns    Advocatimo 
Foaca  akb  VioLiiict 

presenting  the  programmatic  dlrecUvsa 
of  ^«  leading  oraclea  of  the  Communist 
movement  such  as  Karl  Man.  Prledrlch  ■&- 
Vladimir  I.  Leoln.  and  Joseph  StaUn. 
Oommunlat  International  and  Its  auc- 
tb«  Comlnform.  and  of  the  Cbmmo- 
Party  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  Ootn- 
mulilst  Party  of  the  United  SUtea.  wa  sbaU 
Qo  means  exhaust  all  their  utteranoaa 
dea  tng  with  forca  and  violence  which  ara 
seal  tared  through  a  large  number  of  voU 
um  noua  works.  We  have  aotight  merely  to 
prs4snt  typical  views  on  the  necessity  of  re- 
to  foroa  and  violence,  at  tha  aame  tUna 
eholrtng  their  validity  and  authority  over 
a  p*  rlod  of  years  down  to  the  present  time. 

Far  purposes  of  precision  and  proper  In- 
ter] retatlon  of  these  views.  It  might  be  well 
to  lote  that  Alexander  Burrill  m  his  Law 
Die  lonary  and  Glossary  deflnea  force  as  "un- 
lawi  ul  violence  offered  to  persona  and  things." 
Bm  vler'a  Unabrldfad  Law  Dictionary  deflnea 
▼loiKiee  aa  "Don*  which  la  employed  against 
D  rtght.  against  tha  lawa.  and  against 
public  Ubarty."  We  hold  that  advocacy  of 
clvi  war.  armed  uprlalng,  and  Insurractton 
maj  properly  be  Included  under  these  heads. 
Ii  presenting  citations  showing  advocacy 
of  iiverthrow  of  govemaient  by  force  and 
viol  (nee.  tha  committee  has  withheld  refer- 
cncis  which  do  not  openly  so  advocate  but 
whl  :h  might  be  Interpreted  as  carrying  such 
adncacy  by  implication.  Wa  have  therefore 
oml  :tad  references  limited  merely  to  advo- 
cacj  of  "revolution."  "revolutloniu7  over- 
thrt  w."  "conquest  of  power."  "expropriation 
of  p  x)perty."  "class  stmggle."  and  similar  ex- 
Ions,  without  necessarily  Implying  that 
alms  do  not  entail  the  uac  of  furdbla 
and  violent  meana. 

Kakl  Masx  Atn  PaizmiCB  KNcsLa 
KKrl  Mara  was  a  Oerman  phlJoaophar  wte 
foniulatad  the  pMaelplaa  vMah  eaiMlttal* 

tha  baais  of  tha  world  *^  ■■ 1  ■oaa 

at  tha  ptaaant  tlma.  Hla  baat  known 
are  Tha  Commtmlat  Manlfaato  and 
Ca^tal.  Tha  ManUaato  waa  written  In  1M7 
In  t  ehalf  of  tha  League  of  the  CooamunMa. 
Tcg^  'ther  with  Prledrlch  Engels.  hla  doaa  coU 
labcrator  m  writing  thaaa  vorka.  Mara  was 
tha  foimdar  of  tlM  iBtanMUoaial  Working 


(  Uitanary  ot  tha  Communist  Manlf  eato. 
by  1  >.  Tudla  In  For  a  Lastli^  rwca.  Par  a 
Paoiie's  Dsmocracy.  Pabr\iary  IS.  1M8.  p.  a. 

Orgin    of    the    Information    Bureau    of    tha 
Conimanlst  ParUaa,  publlahed  in  Belgrade. 


Men's  Association,  otherwise  known  as  tha 
First  International.  The  association  was 
founded  In  London  In  1884  and  was  dlaaolved 
In  1878.  The  Second  International  waa 
known  as  the  Socialist  International,  from 
which  the  Communtats  split  to  form  tha 
Third  or  Communist  International.  The 
Mara-Engels  Institute  In  Moscow  has  pub- 
lished an  exhaustive  bibliography  of  Mara' 
and  Engels'  writings  and  has  begun  the  issue 
of  a  collected  edition  of  their  writings  In  42 
volumes. 

1.  The  following  passage  la  taken  from  the 
Communist  Manifesto: 

"In  depicting  the  most  general  phases  of 
the  development  of  the  proletariat,  we  traced 
the  more  or  less  veiled  civil  war  raging  within 
existing  society,  up  to  the  point  where  that 
war  breaks  out  into  open  revolution,  and 
where  the  violent  overthrow  of  the  bour- 
geoisie lays  the  foimdatlon  for  the  sway  of 
the  proletariat     •     •     •. 

"If  the  proletariat  during  its  contest  with 
the  bourgeoisie  is  compelled,  by  the  force  of 
circumstances,  to  organize  itself  as  a  class; 
If.  by  means  of  a  revolution  it  makes  itself 
the  ruling  class,  and,  as  such  sweeps  away  by 
force  the  old  conditions  of  production,  then 
It  wUI.  along  with  these  conditions,  have 
swept  away  the  conditions  for  the  exlstenca 
of  class  antagonisms,  and  of  classes  generally. 
and  will  thereby  have  abolished  lU  own 
supremacy  as  a  class     *     •     *. 

"The  Communists  disdain  to  conceal  their 
views  and  alms.  They  openly  declare  that 
their  ends  can  be  attained  only  by  the  forci- 
ble overthrow  of  all  existing  social  conditions. 
Let  tha  ruling  clsasas  trambla  at  a  Com- 
muniat  revolution.  Tha  proletarians  have 
nothing  to  lose  but  their  chains.  They  hava 
a  world  to  win     •     •     •."• 

2.  "Brutal  conflict"  and  "bloody  struggle" 
are  confidently  predicted  by  Marx  in  the 
following  passage  from  his  Poverty  of 
Philosophy; 

"In  the  meantime,  the  antagonlam  be- 
tween the  proletariat  and  the  bourgaolata 
Is  a  struggle  between  class  and  claaa.  a  strug- 
gle which,  carried  to  its  highest  expression. 
U  s  complete  rarolutkn.  Would  it,  more- 
over, be  matter  for  astonishment  if  a  aociety. 
baaed  upon  the  antagonism  of  dasaea.  should 
laad  ulUmately  to  a  brutal  conflict,  to  a 
hand-to-hand  struggle  as  Its  final  denoue- 
ment?    •     •     • 

"It  is  only  In  an  order  of  things  In  which 
there  will  be  no  longsr  dasssa  or  dass  anta- 
gonism that  aoclal  rsrolutlona  will  eeaaa  to 
ba  political  revolutiooa.  tJntU  then,  on  the 
eve  of  each  general  reconstruction  of  aociety. 
the  laat  word  of  aodal  sciencs  wUl  ever  ba: 

"  'Le  combat  ou  la  mort;  la  lutte  sanguln- 
alre  ou  le  n^ant.  C'est  alnsl  que  la  question 
eat    Invinclblement    poato.'— George    Sand. 

"  'Combat  or  death;  bloody  struggle  or  ex- 
tinction. It  is  thus  that  the  question  la  ir- 
rsslsUbly  put.' " ' 

3.  To  offset  any  possible  lltualons  aa  to 
tha  pcaalblUty  of  resort  to  constitutional 
means.  Mara  and  Engeis  declara: 

"Tha  wcn-klng  claaa  cannot  slaply  lay  hold 
of  the  ready-made  suta  BMiklMry  and  wield 
It  for  tta  own  purposes."* 

4.  In  his  letter  to  Dr.  Ludwlg  Kugelmann 
on  April    12.   1871.  Mara  Indicated   that   to 


•Manlfeato  of  the  CommunUt  Party,  by 
Karl  Mara  and  Prledrlch  Kngels  (published 
by  International  Publishers.  New  York.  1932. 
aiul  onglnaUy  publshad  In  1848),  pp.  20,  ai! 
31.  44. 

*  Tha  Poverty  ot  Philosophy,  by  Karl  Mara. 
a  translation  of  Mlsere  de  la  Phllosophie.  by 
Karl  Mara  with  a  preface  by  Prledrlch  Eng- 
ela (Charlea  H.  Karr  h  Co.  Chicago,  1920). 
pp.  190  and  101,  orlglnaUy  published  in 
1847. 

*  Ctni  War  In  Prancs.  by  Karl  Mara  and 
Prledrlch  Engels  (Xntamatlonal  Pubtlahers. 
Jfew  York.  1940 » .  p.  54.  which  first  appeared 
as  a  series  of  articles  in  1848. 


attain  power  the  proletarian  revolution 
mu£t  "be  no  longer,  as  before,  to  transfer  the 
bureaucratic -military  machine  from  one 
hand  to  another  but  to  smash  it,  and  that  la 
essential  for  every  real  people's  revolution 
on  the  Continent."  • 

VLAOIMIX   I.   LENIN 

Vladimir  Ilylch  Ulyanov  Lenin  was  an 
avowed  disciple  of  Karl  Mara.  He  headed  the 
Bolahevlk  or  majority  wing  of  the  Social 
Democratic  Party  of  Ruasia  under  the  Czarlst 
regime.  In  November  1917  he  led  an  ai  med 
insurrection  which  overthrew  the  democratic 
government  eatabllshed  by  Alexander  Kcren- 
aky.  Lenin  waa  the  ontttaading  theoret  clan 
and  founder  of  the  O immuntst  International. 
He  was  the  first  Premier  of  the  Soviet  3ov- 
emment.  Lenin's  pamphlets  and'  colliictcd 
works  have  been  published  and  republished 
both  In  the  United  Sutes  and  in  Mot4:ow. 
They  are  accepted  as  unreservedly  authorita- 
tive by  Communist  Parties  throughout  the 
world. 

Much  of  this  msterlal  was  written  dtulng 
the  period  prior  to  1917  when  Lenin  v  aa  a 
leader  of  tha  Communist  (Bolshevik)  fa<:tlon 
of  tha  Susalan  Social  Democratic  Party,  or 
Sociailat  Party.  iMior  to  the  foundation  cf  the 
Russian  Communist  Party. 

5.  We  cite  first  from  the  classic  work  by 
Lenin.  The  SUte  and  the  Revolution,  on  the 
role  of  force  and  violent  revolution: 

"Fifthly,  in  the  same  work  of  Engela.  from 
which  every  one  remembers  his  argument  on 
the  'withering  away'  of  the  state,  there  1h  also 
a  disquisition  on  the  significance  of  a  violent 
revolution.  The  historical  analysis  of  Itj  role 
becomes,  with  Engels,  a  veritable  panegyric 
on  violent  revolution. 

"Hers  la  Engels'  argument: 

•  That  force,  however,  plays  an- 
other role  (other  than  that  of  a  dlabDllcal 
power)  in  history,  a  revolutionary  role;  that. 
In  the  words  of  Mara,  It  is  the  midwife  of 
every  old  society  which  is  pregnant  wlta  the 
new;  that  it  is  the  instrument  with  whose 
aid  aoci&l  movement  forces  lu  way  through 
and  shatters  th«  dead,  fossilised  polltlcsl 
forms — of  this  there  la  not  a  word  In  Kerr 
Emehrlng.  It  is  only  with  sighs  and  groana 
that  he  admlu  tha  poaaibUity  that  force  will 
perhapa  be  neceaaary  for  the  overt  hrtjw  of 
the  economic  system  of  exploltatloo — t;nfor- 
tunately!  because,  all  use  of  force,  fomooth, 
demoralises  the  person  who  uses  it.  An i  this 
in  spite  of  the  immense  moral  and  aplritual 
Impettia  which  has  resulted  from  ever/  vic- 
torious revolution! 

•"We  have  already  said  above  and  ahall 
show  mors  ftilly  later  that  the  teaching  of 
Mara  and  Engels  regardlig  the  ineviubility 
of  a  violent  revolution  refiirs  to  the  bourgeois 
state.  It  cannot  be  repliced  by  the  prole- 
tarian state  (the  dictata-shtp  of  the  prole- 
tariat) through  "Withering  away"  but.  as  a 
general  rule,  only  througi  a  violent  revolu- 
tion. The  panegyric  sun,j  in  its  honcur  by 
Engels  and  fully  corresponding  to  the  re- 
psatadtfsclaraUona  of  Mara  (rememb.!r  the 
conrlutfliig  passages  of  the  Poverty  of  Philos- 
ophy and  the  Communist  Manifesto,  w.th  its 
proud  and  open  declaration  of  the  Inevita- 
bility of  a  violent  revolution). 

"  The  necessity  of  systematically  fostering 
among  the  masses  this  and  Just  this  point 
of  vUw  about  violent  revolution  Ilea  at  the 
root  of  the  whole  of  Mara's  and  Engela' 
teaching. 

"  'The  replacement  of  the  bourgeois  by  the 
proletarian  sUte  la  impossible  without  a  vio- 
lent revolution.     •     •     • 

"  "Ovwrthrow  the  capitalists,  crush  with  the 
Iron  hand  of  the  armed  workers  the  reslitance 
of  these  csploltera,  break  the  bureauaatlc 
machine  of  the  modem  state.     •     •     • 

"  'But  the  dlctatorahlp  of  the  proletariat — 
1.  e  .  the  organization  of  the  vanguard  of  the 

'Letters  to  Dr.  Kugelmann  (International 
Publishers,  New  York,  1934).  p.  123. 
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oppressed  as  the  ruling  class  for  the  purpose 
of  crushing  the  oppressors — cannot  produce 
merely  an  expansion  of  democracy.  •  •  • 
"  'We  must  crush  them  [the  exploiters]  In 
order  to  free  humanity  from  wage-slavery; 
their   resistance   must   be  broken   by   force. 

•  •  •    •  *•  lu 

6.  Lenin  preached  the  necessity  of  civil 
war  when  he  was  still  a  member  of  the  Rus- 
sian Socialist  Party.  His  preachment  was 
presented  as  a  guide  to  the  Communist 
Party,  U.  S.  A.  In  Its  official  literature. 

"The  opportunists  had  long  been  prepar- 
ing the  collapse  of  the  Second  International 
by  renouncing  the  Socialist  revolution  and 
substituting  for  It  bourgeois  reformism;  by 
rejecting  the  class  struggle,  which  at  certain 
moments  necessarily  turns  into  civil  war,  and 
preaching  instead  the  collaboration  of  classes. 
by  preaching  bourgeois  chauvinism  and  de- 
fense of  the  fatherland,  under  the  cloak  of 
patriotism,  and  rejecting  the  elementary 
truth  of  socialism  expressed  long  a«o  In  The 
Communist  Manifesto,  that  the  workers  have 
no  fatherland:  by  confining  themselves  In 
the  struggle  against  militarism  to  a  senti- 
mental Philistine  point  of  view  instead  of 
recognizing  the  necessity  of  a  revolutionary 
war  of  the  proletarians  of  all  countries 
against  the  bourgeois  of  all  countries:  by 
making  a  fetish  of  the  necessity  of  utilizing 
bsurpeols  parliamentarian  and  bourgeois 
legality,  forgetting  that  in  time  of  crisis 
Illegal  forms  of  organization  and  propaganda 
are  imperative." 

"The  slogans  of  Social-Democracy  must 
now  be:  First  an  all-embracing  propaganda 
of  the  Socialist  revolution,  to  be  extended  also 
to  the  army  and  the  area  of  military  activi- 
ties: emphasis  to  be  placed  on  the  necessity 
of  turning  the  weapons,  not  against  the 
brother  wage-slaves  of  other  countries,  but 
against  the  reaction  of  the  bourgeois  govern- 
ments and  parties  in  each  country;  recogni- 
tion of  the  urgent  necessity  of  organizing 
illegal  nuclei  and  groups  in  the  armies  of  all 
nations  to  conduct  such  propaganda  In  all 
languages;  a  merciless  struggle  against  the 
chauvinism  and  patriotism  of  the  phlllstlnes 
and  bourgeoUie  of  all  countries  without  ex- 
ception." " 

7.  Lenin  insisted  on  the  Inevitable  con- 
nection between  the  class  struggle  and  civil 
war  pnd  branded  as  opportunists  those  who 
denied  this  view. 

"Civil  wars  are  also  wars.  Those  who  ac- 
cept the  class  struggle  must  accept  civil  wars, 
which,  under  certain  circumstances,  are  a 
natural  and  inevitable  continuance,  develop- 
ment, and  accentuation  of  the  class  struggle 
In  every  society  based  on  class  division. 
•  •  •  To  deny  or  overlook  civil  wars 
«-ould  mean  becoming  a  victim  of  the  most 
hopeless  opportunism  and  abandoning  the 
social  revolution."" 

8.  Again  and  again  in  his  writings  he 
stressed  the  need  of  turning  a  so-called 
"Imperialist  war"  into  civil  war. 

"But  If  in  1914  failure  to  understand  that 
the  Imperialist  war  must  inevitably  be 
turned  into  a  civil  war  was  merely  phllistlne 
stupidity,  now,  in  1919.  It  Is  already  some- 
thing worse.  It  Is  treachery  to  the  work- 
ing class.     For  civil  war  both  in  Russia,  and 


>"  State  and  Revolution,  by  V.  I.  Lenin 
(International  Publishers,  New  York.  1985), 
pp.  18.  19.  20.  43.  73. 

•'Excerpts  from  The  Communist,  a  maga- 
zine of  the  theory  and  practice  of  Marxism- 
Leninism,  published  monthly  by  the  Com- 
munist Party  of  the  United  States  of  America. 
August  1934,  vol.  XIII,  No.  7,  pp.  761-754. 
From  an  article  entitled  "The  Tasks  of  Rev- 
olutionary Social-Democracy  in  the  European 
War."  by  V.  I.  Lenin. 

'=  Excerpt  from  an  article  entitled  "Social- 
lam  and  War."  by  V.  I.  Lenin,  published  in  the 
DaUy  Worker.  April  8.  1933,  p.  5. 


in  Finland,  and  in  Latvia,  and  in  Germany, 
and  in  Hungary  is  a  fact."  " 

9.  Lenin  emphasized  and  developed  Marx' 
theory  about  the  necessity  of  smashing  the 
democratic  state  machine  by  force. 

"  'In  his  notes  on  Marx'  Critique  of  the 
Gotha  Programme.  Lenin  refers  to  the 
'smashing'  of  the  bureaucratic-military 
machine  and  to  the  necessity  of  'crushing  of 
the  resistance  of  the  rich  by  force."  "  " 

10.  One  of  the  heroes  of  the  international 
Communist  movement,  eulogized  by  Lcnln. 
was  Karl  Liebknecht.  the  German  Socialist 
who  urged  the  German  workers  to  turn  their 
guns  against  their  own  government  during 
the  First  World  War. 

"Karl  Liebknecht  called  upon  the  workers 
and  soldiers  of  Germany  to  turn  their  guns 
against  their  own  government.  Karl  Lieb- 
knecht did  that  openly  from  the  parlia- 
mentary tribune   (the  Reichstag)      •     •     *. 

"Those  who  confine  themselves  to  'de- 
manding' that  the  bourgeois  governments 
should  conclude  peace  or  ascertain  the  will 
of  the  peoples  for  peace."  etc..  are  actually 
slipping  into  reforms.  For,  objectively,  the 
problem  of  war  can  be  solved  only  in  a 
revolutionary  way."  " 

11.  Lenin  showed  that  the  possibilities  of 
civil  war  were  not  limited  to  Russia  but  could 
be  extended  to  Include  the  most  developed 
capitalist  countries. 

"Civil  war  has  become  a  fact,  not  only  In 
Russia,  but  also  in  the  most  developed  capi- 
talist countries  of  Europe,  for  example  Ger- 
many." '• 

12.  Similarly  the  thesis  turning  "Imperial- 
ist war"  Into  civil  war  could  be  extended  to 
nations  outside  of  Russia. 

"Now,  the  trt^nsformatlon  of  imperialist 
war  Into  civil  war  has  become  a  fact  in  a 
number  of  countries,  not  only  In  Russia,  but 
also  In  Finland,  In  Hungary,  in  Germany,  and 
even  in  neutral  Switzerland,  and  the  growth 
of  civil  war  Is  observed.  Is  felt.  Is  palpable 
in  all  advanced  countries  without  excep- 
tion." " 

13.  Lenin  time  and  again  pilloried  those 
who  opposed  propaganda  calling  for  tbe  de- 
feat of  the  capitalists  through  civil  war. 

"The  lackey  souls  of  the  Berne  Interna- 
tional never  think  of  imbuing  the  masses 
with  the  consciousness  of  the  inevitability 
and  necessity  of  defeating  the  bourgeoisie  in 
civil  war     •     •     ♦.*" " 

14.  He  leveled  his  sharpest  criticism  against 
those  who  counseled  reliance  upon  constitu- 
tional means  instead  of  civil  war. 

"Comical  pedants!  They  failed  to  un<ier- 
stand  that  voting  within  the  limits,  the 
Institutions,  the  customs  of  bourgeois  parlia- 
mentarian is  part  of  the  bourgeois  state  ap- 
paratus which  must  be  broken  and  smashed 
from  top  to  bottom  In  order  to  effect  the 
dictatorship  of  the  proletariat,  in  orde,r  to 
pass  from  bourgeois  democracy  to  proletar- 
ian democracy. 
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"They  failed  to  understand  that,  generally 
speaking,  it  is  not  voting  but  civil  war  that 
decides  all  serious  questions  of  politics  when 
history  places  the  dictatorship  of  the  prole- 
tariat on  the  order  of  the  day."  ** 

15.  The  task  of  accomplishing  the  violent 
overthrow  of  the  state  was  pointed  out  by 
Lenin  in  outlining  the  fundamental  tasks  of 
the  Communist  International. 

"Only  the  violent  overthrow  of  the  bour 
geolsle.  the  confiscation  of  Its  property,  the 
destruction  of  the  whole  of  the  bourgeois 
state  apparatus  from  top  to  bottom — parlia- 
mentary. Judicial,  military,  bureaucratic, 
administrative,  municipal,  etc..  right  up  to 
the  very  wholesale  deportation  or  intern- 
ment of  the  most  dangerous  and  stubbora 
exploiters  •  •  •  only  such  measuns 
can  ensure  the  real  subordination  ot  the 
whole  class  of  exploiters."  •■" 

16.  Lenin  openly  scoffed  at  legality  and  as 
early  as  1920  held  that  America  was  entering 
the  stage  of  civil  war. 

"In  nearly  all  countries  in  Europe  and 
America  *he  class  struggle  is  entering  the 
stage  of  civil  war.  Under  the  circumstances, 
the  Communists  can  have  no  confidence  in 
bourgeois  legality."  " 

17.  Prior  to  World  War  I.  Lenin  urged  the 
necessity  of  turning  the  weapons  of  the  army 
against  the  government  Itself  as  essential  for 
the  social  revolution. 

"The  slogans  of  Social -Democracy  must 
now  be:  First,  an  all-embracing  propaganda 
of  the  Socialist  revolution,  to  be  extended 
also  to  the  army  and  the  area  of  military 
activities:  emphasis  to  be  placed  on  the  ne- 
cessity of  turning  the  weapons,  not  against 
the  brother  wage-slaves  of  other  countries, 
but  against  the  reaction  of  the  bourgeois 
governments  and  parts  in  each  coun- 
try.    •     ♦     *"" 

18.  He  prop>osed  the  slogan  of  civil  war  In- 
stead of  peace. 

"The  slogan  of  'peace'  is  Incorrect,  as  the 
slogan  mu«t  be:  changing  the  national  war 
Into  civil  war.  (This  change  may  take  a  long 
time.  It  may  and  will  demand  a  numl^er  of 
preliminary  conditions,  but  the  work  miut 
be  conducted  along  the  line  of  such  a  change, 
in  this  spirit  and  In  this  direction.)"" 

19.  He  advocated  systematic  preparation  of 
the  armed  forces  for  civil  war. 

"As  to  ourselves,  we  must  prepare  a  mass 
(at  least  a  collective)  action  In  the  army,  not 
of  one  nation  alone,  and  conduct  all  the 
work  of  propaganda  and  agitation  in  this  di- 
rection. To  direct  the  work  (stubborn,  sys- 
tematic work  that  may  require  a  long  time) 
in  the  spirit  of  transforming  the  national  war 
Into  civil  war — this  Is  the  whole  Issue."  " 

20.  Lenin  was  a  ruthless  opponent  of  those 
who  advocated  reform  Instead  of  civil  war. 

"The  opportunists  had  long  been  preparing 
this  collapse  by  rejecting  the  Socialist  revo- 
lution and  substituting  for  It  bourgeois 
reformism;  by  repudiating  the  class  strug- 
gle with  its  inevitable  transformation  into 
civil  war  at  certain  moments    •     •     • ."  >» 

21.  According  to  Lenin  the  policy  of  trans- 
forming an  imperialist  war  Into  civil  war. 
which  he  advocated,  was  founded  upon  prin- 
ciples established  by  the  Paris  Commune. 

"The  proletariat  exposes  this  swindle  (of 
national  war)  in  that  it  raises  tbe  slogan  of 
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liilnd  not  war  In  gvnanl  but  prtelMly  tiM 
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atm  the  crtela  created  by  the  war.  and 

example  of  the  Cominini<>     The  Comf 

waa  a  tranaformatlon  of  war  betwaaa 

into  el»U  war"  " 

I.  ■•  ^pacifically  laid  down,  aa  tha 

h$  Coaununlat  Intrrnatlooal.  ctvU 

tiM  capita!  ut  claaa  of  all  cotiatrtaa. 
diraetad  toward  tranaformlnf  tlia 
ol  tte  pMplaa  Into  a  civil  war  la  the  onl| 
work  in  tha  epocA  ol  an  ImperUlUt 
eonllct  of  the  boatpiolalc  of  all  ua- 
Oovn  wltH  tha  aaattatntal  and  (uol* 
)raanUa«a  for  a  'paaea  at  any 
r  Let  ua  ralae  the  banner  of  ctvU 
•  •  •  If  not  today,  than  certainly 
toiiorrow;  If  not  during  the  preaent  war. 
th4  D  after  It;  If  not  In  this  war.  then  tn  tba 
fol  owing  one.  the  proletarian  banner  uf  clvU 
will  rally  not  only  buadreda  of  thou- 
aailds  of  enlightened  workera,  but  also  mil- 
of  semiproletarlans  and  petty  bour- 
*  •  *.  The  Third  International  la 
eo^mBted  with  tha  taak  of  organialng  tha 
M  the  proletariat  for  a  revolutionary 
t  on  tba  capitalist  governments,  for 
»ar  *g'irimt  the  bourgeoisie  of  all  ooun- 
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wrote   In    1861.   advocating,   most 
tba  UK  of  bourgeola  legality  by  ua 
In    The    period    of    so-called 
paMMt.    ■■criB'  Idea  waa  per- 
claar:  wa  elaaa  eoBMiona  workara.  ba 
would  ba  the  next  to  shoot;  it  la  more 
for  us  to  choose  the  o^oment  lor 
tba  ballots  into  bullets  (to  paaa  to 
)   whan   the  bourgaotaia  Itsalf  baa 
n  tba  legal  baals  craatad  by  It."  * 
Lenin  had  no  uaa  lor  tboaa  who  ad- 
civu   peace.   Indlratfg  daarly   hto 
lor  ctvU  strife  with  arma  In  hand 
To  turn  tha  praaant  ImperUltst  war  into 
la  liM  cmtf  conraet  pvolatartan  ak>- 
(ba  aapartaooe  of  tba 
tad  by  the  Baala  (1012)  rea- 
and  dictated  by  ail  the  condition  ct 
taitat  war  between  highly  davaiopod 
countries. 
lCtvU  war  to  which  revolutionary  Sodal- 
catta  at  tba  praaant  period  la  a 
at  tba  proiatartat.  with   ama   In 
•gatnat  the  bourgeotate  (or  the  purpoaa 
■nptoprtaunv   the  capltaUat  claaa  in  the 

capitalist  iiimiliiaa     *     *     *. 

Aa  the  teat  atasa  tsNMvd  changing  the 

ar  Into  cfvll  war.   wa 

•     *.    Complete  break  with 

policy  of  'elvU  peace'     *     *     *.    Support 

nrery  kind  of  ravolutlonary  maaa  action  of 

tn  general."  " 

tkm  for  cItU  war.  Lenin 
every  paaalbli  msaauie  for  weak- 
the  gt^^fmasant.  tndwdlng  the  army. 
*  Tba  atroggia  against  the  government  that 
the  Imperialist  wsr  must  not  halt 
any  country  before  the  poaalbtlUy  of  that 
dalaat  m  waaqmuce  cf  revolu- 
opagmAB.    Tlia  defeat  ctf  the  gov- 
.mental   army   weakens  the   governxncnt. 
the  liberation  of  the  nationalltiea  op- 
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tn  I9I4.  when  this  article  was  written, 
of   the   Social    Democratic   Labor 
Pa^y  of  Ruaata. 
Ibid  .  p.  95. 
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preaaed  by  it.  and  makea  civil  war  against 
the  ruling  claaaes  easier."" 

M.  Lenin  called  attention  to  the  Impor- 
tance of  military  levtrees  aa  a  means  of 
facilitating  civil  war. 

"Revolution  in  wartime  ta  civil  war. 
Tranafurmation  of  war  between  governmenta 
Into  ctril  war  la.  on  the  one  hand.  taclllUted 
by  military  rrveraaa  (defeats )  of  tba  gaeam- 
ment;  on  the  other  hand.  It  Is  liapnaalhla  to 
strive  in  jjractlca  towards  auch  a  transfor- 
mation wl'hotit  at  the  Mme  time  working 
towarda  military  defeat."  " 

rr  He  urged  that  advantage  be  Uken  of 
the  dtmcultlea  oT  Ctoe  government  in  order 
to  brvHk  ctvtl  peace. 

"The  only  poHcy  of  a  real,  not  verbal. 
breaking  of  'ctvll  peace.'  of  aceepting  the 
claM  atruggle.  la  for  the  proletariat  to  take 
•drantage  of  the  dlOcultie*  of  the  Rovem- 
mcnt  and  Ite  boitfgeoftUa  with  the  aim  of 
overthrowlnf  tbmm."  " 

Si.  Ha  turtbar  atreaaad  dvll  war  and 
aetkm  aa  tba  only  poMtbte   road   to 


"Do  not  trust  any  high-sounding  pro- 
grammes, we  say  to  the  masses:  rely  on  your 
own  DISSS  revuiutionary  actions  against  your 
government  and  your  txjurgeolsle,  try  to  de- 
velop sDcb  actlona:  there  ta  no  eacape  from 
berberlNB.  tbera  Is  no  poaatblltty  for  progresa 
In  Europe  outalda  of  civil  war  for  socialism."  " 

29  Lenin  piopciaed  that  civil  vrar  t>e  in- 
corporated Into  the  party  program. 

"In  ova  opinion  the  Left  must  come  forth 
with  a  general  declaration  of  ideas  which 
would  •  •  •  offer  a  program  of  rev- 
olutionary actions  (Whether  to  say  civil  war 
or  revolutionary  maw  action  Is  not  so  Im- 
portant after  ail)      •     •     •  "  »• 

30.  It  was  Lenin's  opinion  that  all  con- 
slatpnt  elRss  struggle  In  time  of  war  leada 
Inerttabty  to  civil  war. 

~Our  duty  is  to  help  make  these  (revolu- 
tionary) sentiments  conscious,  to  deepen 
them  and  glvr  them  form.  The  only  correct 
ezpraaslon  of  this  taak  is  the  slogsn  'Turn 
the  tanperlallat  war  Into  civil  war.'  All  coo- 
■tstent  class  straggle  in  time  of  war.  all  *raam 
actions'  earnestly  conducted  must  Inevitably 
lead  to  thia."  • 

SI.  Lcntn's  support  for  the  policy  of  usher- 
ing In  civil  war  during  a  so-called  Imperlaltat 
wsr  dates  back  to  hts  agitation  within  the 
Russian  Socialist  Party. 

"It  la  tba  chief  taak  of  the  Social -Demo- 
cratic oppoattlon  Bt  the  present  moment  to 
raise  the  banner  of  revolutionary  Maml^m. 
to  tell  the  workers  (Irmly  and  definitely  how 
to  look  upon  Imperialist  wars,  to  put  forth 
tta  iiogan  of  mass  revolutionary  action,  t.  e., 
to  turn  tha  period  of  tmperlallat  war  into  tha 
beginning  of  a  period  of  ctni  wars."  •• 

S3.  Lenin  envlaaged  tbc  use  of  srmed  foroa 
afatnst  other  non-Oonmtmlst  states  by  tba 
comitry  in  which  the  revolution  had  been 
successful. 

"The  victoriotis  proletariat  of  that  country, 
having  expropriated  the  capitalists  and  or- 
ganised Scctalist  predwctlou  at  borne,  would 
rise  against  the  rest  of  the  capitalist  world, 
attracting  the  oppressed  daaaea  of  other 
countries,  raising  among  them  revolts  against 
the  capitalists,  launching,  In  case  of  neces- 
sity, armed  forces  against  the  exploiting 
classes  and  their  statea"" 

33.  In  the  plainest  terms  Lenin  advised 
members  ol  the  armed  forcea  to  tiae  their 
weapona  agalnat  their  ovm  government. 

"TPmortow  you  are  deprived  of  the  election 
ballot,  you  are  given  a  rifle  and  a  splendid 

•Tbid.  p.  148. 
••  Ibid.,  p.  l»g. 
•Ibid.,  p.  SOO. 
"Ibid  ,  p.  207 
**Ibld..  p.  SOS. 

"  Ibid.,  p.  asa. 

"Ibid.,  p.  348. 
"Ibid,  p   373. 


machine  gun  eqitlpped  according  to  t>ie  last 
word  of  machine  techniqtie — take  this 
weapon  of  death  and  deatructlon,  ilo  not 
Ueten  to  the  sentimental  whlt>ers  who  sre 
afraid  of  war.  Much  has  been  left  to  the 
world  that  must  be  deetroyad  by  O-e  and 
iron  for  tba  Uberauon  of  tba  working  claaa. 
And  If  iJillwiiem  and  dmpanr  grow  la  tbe 
maaaae.  if  a  revolatloiuu^  sltaatton  la  at 
band,  prepare  to  organ ixe  new  organl.vtions 
and  vtlllaa  theee  so  useful  weapona  of  daattt 
and  deatroction  agalnat  your  own  govern- 
■MBt  and  your  bourgaolale."  •* 

84  The  eonttnutty  and  modem  validity 
of  Marx's  and  Engeia'  advoeacf  at  tana  and 
violence  U  ahown  by  Lenin  In  tbe  foilowlng 
paaaage: 

"Marx  and  Bngels.  In  1847,  while  living 
atsroad  •  •  •  appealed  for  revolution; 
they  openly  and  directly  spoks  of  a|>plying 
force.  •  •  •  Either  are  are  real  y  and 
grmly  convinced  that  the  war  is  creiitlng  a 
revolutionary  sltaatlmi  In  Europe,  tist  all 
the  economic  aai  saelal-polltlcal  drcum- 
staaeee  of  Um  tapevtalM  epoch  load  up  to  a 
revotntton  of  tbe  proletaflat— then  It  is  our 
iKTunden  duty  to  explain  to  the  masjtes  the 
necesalty  of  a  revolution,  to  sppesl  for  It,  to 
create  befitting  organ  teat  ions,  to  spesk  fear- 
leasly  and  tn  the  moot  concrete  marner  of 
the  varloue  methods  of  forceful  strugcle  and 
of  Its  taduttque    •    •    ••"• 

39.  Lenin  baa  explained  clearly  the  func- 
tions of  tbe  Soviets  aa  organa  of  tnutirrec- 
Ucn. 

"Soviets  of  Workers'  Deputlea.  etc.  must 
be  looked  upon  as  organs  of  Imurrcctlon,  aa 
organs  of  revolutionary  power."  • 

36.  He  catev^orically  rejected  the  poaidbllity 
of  a  peaceful  seizure  of  power. 

"This  essence  of  the  matter  Is  that  at  pres- 
ent power  can  no  longer  be  seized  peace- 
luliy."" 

37.  Lenin  outlined  historically  the  role  of 
an  armed  and  organised  minority  In  Impos- 
ing its  will  upon  the  unorganized  nujorlty. 

"A  revolution,  furthermore.  Is  distinguished 
from  tha  'normal  situation'  in  a  state  in  that 
the  euntroveralal  state  questions  are  decided 
directly  by  the  struggle  of  classes  and  caaasea. 
including  tbe  armed  uprlalng.  It  cannot  be 
otbcrwlsc.  once  the  msmes  are  free  and 
armed  *  *  *.  Beginning  with  the  Peas- 
ant War  In  the  Middle  Agea  in  Oeimany, 
through  all  the  large-acale  revolutionary 
movements  and  epochs  up  to  1848  an<l  1871. 
and  further  up  to  1905.  we  see  Innun.crable 
examplaa  of  how  the  more  organized,  more 
dasa-oonaelous.  better  armed  minority  forces 
Its  Will  upon  the  majority  and  Is  victorious 
over  It. 

"yriedrich  Engels  particularly  empltaaizad 
the  leaaon  of  the  ezperiencea  which  to  some 
degree  mske  the  peassnt  uprising  of  t^t  tlz- 
tecnth  century  identical  to  the  1848  Bevolu- 
tion  tn  Germany,  namely  the  desultarj'  char- 
acter of  the  actions,  the  absence  of  cectrall- 
latloQ  among  the  oppreased  masses,  wtilch  Is 
due  to  tbelr  petty-bourgeois  sUtus  :n  life. 
Approaching  tbe  matter  from  this  acgle  are 
arrived  at  tbe  same  conclusion.  A  plain  ma- 
jority of  the  petty-bourgeois  masses  •leddea 
nothing,  and  can  decide  nothing.     •     •     • 

"It  U  well  known  that  In  the  long  run  the 
problenu  of  social  lif^  ars  decided  ly  the 
class  struggle  in  Its  bitUrest.  sharpest  farm, 
namely,  in  the  form  of  civil  war."  " 

38.  Mentioning  tba  reference  of  Kar.  Marx 
to  upriaing  as  an  art.  Lculn  recalled  th«  need 
of  popularizing  armed  uprising. 


•Ibid.,  p.  316 

»Ibld..  pp.  348.  347. 

•Ibid.,  p.  357. 

"  Collected  Works  of  V.  I.  Lenin,  vol  XXI, 
book  I.  Toward  the  Seizure  of  Power  ( Inter- 
naUonal  Publlahers.  New  York.  18S2).  p  45. 
Ttanslsted  by  Molsaaye  J.  Olgin. 

«  Ibid  .  pp   a  and  L9. 
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••What  we  are  concerned  with  is  not  the 
'day'  of  the  uprising,  not  the  'moment'  of 
the  uprising  in  the  narrow  sense  of  the  word. 
This  will  tie  decided  by  the  common  voice 
of  those  who  are  In  contact  with  the  workers 
and  soldiers,  with  the  masses.     *     *     * 

"What  matters  U  thst  ws  must  make  the 
task  clear  to  the  party,  place  on  the  order 
of  the  day  the  armed  uprising  in  Petrograd 
and  Moscow  (including  their  regions),  ths 
conquest  of  power,  the  overthrow  of  the  gov- 
ernment. We  must  think  of  how  to  maks 
propaganda  in  favor  of  this  without  com- 
mitting ourselves  In  the  press. 

"Ws  must  recsll  and  ponder  the  words  of 
ICani  on  uprUing:  'UprUing  is  sn  art.'  etc."** 

39.  He  adds  the  following  from  a  letter  to 
the  Central  Committee  of  the  Social-Demo- 
cratic Labor  Party  of  Rtissla.  of  which  he 
was  a  member: 

MAtXUM    AKO    TTFtlSINO 

(Letter  to  the  Central  Committee  of  the 
Social-Democratic    Lal>or    Party) 

"Among  the  most  vicious  and  perhaps 
most  wldespresd  distortions  of  Marxism  prac- 
ticed by  the  prevailing  •Socialist"  parties,  is 
to  l>e  found  the  opportunist  lie  which  says 
thst  preparations  for  an  uprising,  and  gen- 
erally the  treatment  of  an  uprUtng  as  an 
art  Is  'Blanqulsm.'     •     •     • 

"To  accuse  Marxists  of  Blanqulsm  for  treat- 
ing uprising  as  an  art !  Can  there  be  a  more 
flagrant  distortion  of  the  truth,  when  there 
is  not  a  single  Marxist  who  denies  that  it  was 
Marx  who  expreased  himself  In  the  most 
definite,  precise,  and  categorical  manner  on 
this  score:  that  It  was  Marx  who  called  up- 
rising nothing  but  an  art,  who  said  that  up- 
rising must  tie  treated  as  an  art,  that  one 
must  gain  the  first  success  and  then  proceed 
from  success  to  success  without  stopping  tbe 
offensive  against  the  enemy  and  making  use 
of  his  confusion,  etc..  etc." 

"To  refuse  to  treat  the  uprising  as  an  art 
means  to  ijetray  Marxism  and  the  revolu- 
tion.    •     •     • 

"Having  recognized  the  absolute  necessity 
of  an  uprising  o'  the  workers  of  Petrograd 
and  Moscow  for  the  sake  of  saving  the  revo- 
lution and  of  saving  Russia  from  ijelng  'sepa- 
rately' divided  among  the  Imperialists  of  both 
coalitions,  we  must  first  adapt  our  political 
tactics  at  the  conference  to  the  conditions 
of  the  maturing  uprising:  secondly,  we  must 
prove  thst  we  accept,  and  not  only  In  words, 
the  Idea  of  Marx  alraut  the  necessity  of  Ueat- 
Ing  uprising  as  an  art.     •     •     • 

"And  in  order  to  treat  uprising  in  a  Marxist 
way,  1.  e..  as  an  art.  we  must  at  the  same 
time,  without  losing  a  single  moment,  organ- 
ize the  staff  of  the  Irxsurrectlonary  detach- 
ments: designate  the  forces:  move  the  loyal 
regiments  to  the  most  Important  points:  sur- 
round the  Alexander  Theater;  occupy  Peter 
and  Paul  Fortress:  arrest  the  general  staff 
and  the  government:  move  against  the  mili- 
tary cadets,  the  Wild  Division,  etc.,  such  de- 
tachments as  will  die  rather  than  allow  the 
enemy  to  move  to  the  center  of  the  city: 
we  must  mobilize  the  armed  workers,  call 
them  to  a  last  desperate  battle,  occupy  at 
once  the  telegraph  and  telephone  stations, 
place  our  staff  of  the  uprising  at  the  central 
telephone  station,  connect  it  by  wire  with 
all  the  factories,  the  regiments,  the  points 
of  armed  fighting,  etc. 

"Of  course,  this  is  all  by  way  of  example, 
to  Illustrate  the  Idea  that  at  the  present  mo- 
ment It  Is  Impossible  to  remain  loyal  to  ths 
revolution  without  treating  uprising  as  an 
art.— N.  Lenin."  • 


"Ibid.  p.  323. 

**  The  definition  of  uprising  as  an  art  Is 
given  in  Revolution  and  Counterrevolution  in 
Germany:  the  book  was  written  not  by  Marx, 
as  was  thought  for  a  long  time  to  l>e  the  case, 
but  by  Engels  (footnote  No.  83) ,  ibid.,  p.  300. 

•  Ibid.,  pp.  224.  237,  328,  and  339. 


40  He  analyzed  the  nature  of  civil  war 
from  the  eighteenth  century  on.  urging  the 
futility  of  reliance  upon  parliamentary 
means,  as  shown  by  this  analysis. 

"This  experience,  in  full  accord  with  the 
experience  of  all  the  European  revolutions, 
from  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century  on. 
shows  us  thst  civil  war  is  the  sharpest  form 
of  the  class  struggle,  it  Is  that  point  in  the 
class  struggle  when  clashes  and  bsttles.  eco- 
nomic and  political,  repeating  themselves, 
growing,  broadening.  I)e09inlng  acute,  turn 
into  an  armed  struggle  of  one  claas  against 
another  class.  Most  often — one  may  say  al- 
most always — there  Is  to  be  observed  in  all 
more  or  less  free  and  advanced  countrl'sa  a 
civil  war  t>etween  those  classes  whose  («n- 
tradlctory  positions  towards  each  other  Is 
created  and  deepened  by  the  entire  econcmlc 
development  of  capitalism,  by  the  entire  his- 
tory of  modern  society  the  world  ever, 
namely,  between  the  bourgeolsl  and  tbe 
proletarlst.     •     •     • 

"Such  are  the  facU.  Such  is  the  history 
of  our  own  revolution.  We  must  learn  most 
of  all  from  this  history,  we  must  ponder  most 
of  all  on  Its  course  and  Its  class  meaning. 
•     •     • 

"A  comparison  of  the  data  concerning  'par- 
liamentary' elections  with  the  data  concern- 
ing the  above-named  mass  movements,  fully 
corrotwrates,  as  far  as  Russia  Is  concerned, 
an  observation  often  made  In  the  West, 
namely,  that  the  strength  of  the  revolution- 
ary proletariat,  from  the  point  of  view  of 
Influencing  the  masses  and  drawing  them 
into  the  struggle.  Is  incomparably  larger  in 
the  extraparllamentary  than  In  the  parlia- 
mentary struggle.  This  is  a  very  important 
observation  as  regards  civil  war."  ♦* 

41.  The  following  exhibit  presented  as  a 
model  and  guide,  shows  the  precision  with 
which  Lenin  prepared  for  armed  uprising. 

(Letter  to  I.  T.  Smllga,  chairman  of  the  Re- 
gional Committee  of  the  Army.  Navy  and 
Workers  of  Finland  (In  Helslngfors)  by  Lenin, 
O:tot>er  10,   1917:) 

"I  think  you  must  utilize  your  high  posi- 
tion, shift  to  the  assistants  and  secretaries 
all  the  petty  routine  work  without  wasting 
time  on  'resolutions,'  but  giving  all  your 
attention  to  the  military  preparation  of  the 
troops  in  Finland  plus  the  fleet  for  the  im- 
pending overthrow  of  Kerensky.  You  must 
create  a  secret  committee  of  trusworthy  mil- 
itary men,  together  with  them  discuss  mat- 
ters thoroughly,  collect  (and  personally 
verify)  the  most  accurate  data  concerning 
the  composition  and  location  of  troopw  near 
and  in  Petrograd,  tbe  transfer  of  troops  in 
Finland  to  Petrogram.  the  movement  of  the 
navy,  etc."  " 

43.  Lenin  advised  a  sudden  attack  from 
several  strategic  points  and  tbe  armed  seiz- 
ure of  certain  key  buildings. 

"The  victory  of  the  uprising  Is  now  secure 
for  the  Bolsheviks:  (1)  we  can  •  •  •  (if 
we  do  not  'await'  the  Soviet  Congress)  launch 
a  sudden  attack  from  three  points,  from  Pet- 
rograd. from  Moscow,  from  tbe  Baltic  fleet; 
(2)  we  have  slogans  whose  support  is  guar- 
anteed: down  with  the  government  that  sup- 
presses the  uprising  of  the  peasants  against 
the  landowners:  (3)  we  have  a  majority  in 
the  country:  (4)  complete  disorganization  of 
the  Menshevlks  and  S.  R.'s;  (5)  we  are  tech- 
nically in  a  position  to  seize  power  In  Moscow 
(which  might  even  be  the  one  to  start,  so  as 
to  deal  the  enemy  a  sxirprlse  blow);  (6)  we 
have  thousands  of  armed  workers  and  soldiers 
In  Petrograd  who  can  seize  at  once  the  Win- 
ter Palace,  the  General  Staff  Building,  the 
telephone  exchange  and  all  the  largest  print- 
ing establishments. 


"If  we  were  to  attack  at  once,  suddenly 
from  three  poinu.  In  Petrograd,  Moscow,  and 
the  Baltic  fleet,  there  are  ninety-nine  out  of 
a  hundred  chances  that  we  would  gain  a 
victory,  *  *  *  If  with  chancea  like  the 
preaent.  we  do  not  seise  power,  then  all  talk 
of  Soviet  rule  liecomes  a  lie."  • 

43  Again  Lcnln  repeats  his  emphasis  on 
the  nature  of  tlie  Soviets  as  organs  of  in- 
surrection. 

"The  question,  then,  is:  What  Is  to  l>e  the 
work  of  the  Soviets  of  Workers'  Deputies^ 
We  repeat  what  we  once  said  on  No,  47  of 
the  Geneva  Sociai-Democrst  (Octotwr  IS, 
1915) :  "They  must  be  regarded  as  organs  of 
insurrection,  aa  organa  of  revolutionary 
power.' "  * 

44.  Here  Lenin  shows  how  Marx'  advice  to 
smash  the  ready-made  state  machinery  waa 
actually  carried  out. 

"The  proletariat,  however,  if  it  wants  to 
preeerve  the  gains  of  the  present  revolution 
and  to  proceed  further  to  win  peace,  bread, 
and  freedom,  must  'destroy,'  to  use 
Marx'  word,  this  'ready-made'  state  machin- 
ery.    •     •     • 

"I  have  said  that  the  workers  have  smsshcu 
the  old  state  machinery.  To  be  more  precise : 
They  have  begun  to  smash  it.  •  •  •  The 
police  of  Petrograd  and  many  other  places 
have  been  partly  killed  off.  and  partly  re- 
moved." " 

45.  Lenin  speclfles  that  in  the  course  of 
shattering  the  government  apparatus,  the 
army,  the  police,  and  the  bureaucracy  l>e 
destroyed. 

"In  the  foregoing  letters  the  tasks  of  the 
revolutionary  proletariat  of  Russia  have  been 
outlined  as  follows  •  •  •  (4)  it  must 
shatter  and  completely  eliminate  the  old  gov- 
ernment apparatus  prevailing  in  all  the  Ixjur- 
geols  countries,  the  army,  the  police,  the 
bureaucracy,  putting  In  Its  place  (5)  not  only 
a  mass  organization  but  an  organization  of  a 
universally  armed     •     •     •."" 

4«.  During  World  War  I,  Lenin  showed 
that  the  Soviet  Government  must  l>e  the 
initiator  of  civil  war  In  other  countries. 

"THZ  arVOLtJTTON   IN    KtTSSIA    AND  THX  TASK    OT 
THE  WORKXBS  OF  ALL  COUNTRIES 

"Comrade-Workers : 

•••  •  •  The  imperialist  war,  i.  e.,  the 
war  for  the  division  of  spoils  among  the 
capitalists,  for  the  crushing  of  weak  peo- 
ples, has  begun  to  change  Into  civil  war,  1.  e., 
a  war  of  the  workers  against  the  capital- 
ists.    •     •     * 

"The  honor  and  the  good  fortune  of  tielng 
the  Initiators  of  the  revolution,  1.  e.,  of  the 
great,  the  only  legitimate  and  Just  war.  the 
war  of  tbe  oppressed  against  the  oppressors, 
has  fallen  to  the  lot  of  the  Russian 
workers."  " 

47.  Lenin  counseled  the  overthrow  not 
only  of  kings  but  also  of  democratic  govern- 
ments which  he  called  bourgeois. 

"We  must  tell  the  workers  and  soldiers  in 

a  simple,  popular  language,  free  of  learned 

words,  that  It  is  their  duty  to  overthrow  not 

only    Wllhelm.    but    the    English    and    the 

Italian    kings    as    well.     That   Is   the    first 

thing.     Secondly  and  chiefly,  it  is  their  duty 

to    overthrow    the    bourgeois    governments 
•       •       •  ••  M 

48.  Again  and  again  be  tried  to  drive 
home  Marx's  dictum  regarding  the  necessity 
of  smashing  the  state  machinery. 

"Marx  teaches  us.  on  the  iMsls  of  tbe  ex- 
perience of  the  Commune  of  1871.  that  'the 


•     •     • 


•Ibid.,  pp.  231  and  234 

•  Ibid.,  pp.  265  and  266.  Lenin  advised 
Smllga  to  bum  this  letter.  Smllga  kept  the 
letter,  only  tearing  from  It  the  name  of  the 
sender,  out  of  cotulderatlon  of  conspiracy 
(footnote),  Ibid.,  p.  303. 


•  Ibid.,  pp.  277  and  278. 

•Collected  Works  of  V.  I.  Lenin,  vol  XX. 
ixwk  I.  The  Revolution  of  1917  (Interna- 
tional Publishers.  New  York.  1939).  trans- 
lated by  Joshua  KimlU  and  Moissaye  J.  Olgin, 
p.  49. 

•Ibid.,  p.  50. 

« Ibid.,  p.  63. 

"Ibid.,  p.  64. 

"Ibid.,  p.  73. 
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kia/g  ci«M  cannot  stinply  l«y  bold  of  th« 
fmkXj-m»d»  •tat*-m*chln«  ftnd  nuUia  tt 
I  re  Ita  own  purpoee*.'  •• 
The  proletariat  must  aBMb  tbii  machlXM 
umy.  the  police,  Um  burwiMCi  »cy ) .  It 
I  bis  tbat  tbc  opportunUta  are  denying  and 
minimising.  Tbls  la  tbe  moat  Important 
tieal  iHMm  to  be  learned  from  the  Parts 
CofaaiuiM  and  tbe  Ruaalan  Bevolutlon  of 
IMS  •  •  • 
TBut  we  differ  from  tba  opporttmtata  and 
Kautsklana  In  tbat  we  Inalat  that  we  do 
need  a  teady-mada'  atate-machlne  aa  It 
ta  In  democratic  boorfaola  republlca.  but 
powar  tn  tba  banda  of  the  armed  and 
workara.  Tbla  la  the  state  that 
need.  In  their  aaacnce  the  Communa  of 
and  tbe  8ovl«ta  of  Workers'  Deputiea  iu 
In  1906  and  1917  were  ]uat  aucb  a 
•  •  •  It  (the  Soviet  of  Workera' 
)  dedarea  tbat  it  baa  no  confidence 
all  tbe  buunaola  ga««mmenu.  It  calla 
>n  tbe  workara  at  th*  world  to  overthrow 
Ir  governmenu"" 

10.  Uenln  preaenta  bare  a  clear  definition 
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['What   la  tba  claaa   compoaltlon  of   tbat 
flcrvamaaant  ( tbe  Soviet  ot  Workers'  and 
Daputlea)?     *     *     *     It  Is  a  ravo- 
1.  a..   It   la  a   power 
by  a  cantrallzcd  stata 
b«t     on     oatrlgbt     revolutionary 
*     *     •     It  la  a  power  qutU  dUTar- 
rrom  tbat  of  tba  orttlnary  type  of  par- 
MBtV7     bourgeota-democratlc     reput>llc 
I  li  t^  prevalent  in  tbe  advanced  coun- 
and  America.     •     •     •     Tb« 
ital  eharacteristlca  of  tbu  kind  ot 
are:    (1)    Ra  ortgln   la  not  in   a  law 
pifiTioualy  conaldered  and  pasaed  by  Par  Ha- 
lt,  but   m   tba  direct   Initiative   of   tba 
from  below,  everywhere;   tn  outright 

to     uaa     a     popular     aspreaalon. 
■ 

50.  Lenin  repeatedly  held  out  Karl  Ueb- 
it  as  a  model  to  revolutionists  thruugh- 
odt  ttia  world  because  tbe  latter  bad  urged 
0>rman  soldiers  to  turn  their  guna  agalnat 
ttelr  own  government 

"Karl  Llebknecht  called  upon  the  workers 
aid  aoldlers  of  Germany  to  turn  their  guns 
U]  on  their  own  government. 

Xlebknecbt  alone  represents  socialism,  the 
ptoletarian  cause,  the  proletarian  revolu- 
thin.'" 

M.  In  a  manner  similar  to  the  American 
CX  mmunlst  Party  of  today.  Lenin  pointed  out 
th»t  under  certain  conditions  the  civil  war 
al<  gan  may  be  set  aaide.  but  only  temporarily. 
'One  must  know  how  to  look  from  the 
liirxiat  standpoint  which  says  that  the  tm- 
pC riallat  war  will  turn  Into  civil  war  as  a  re- 
st! It  of  objective  conditions  and  not  aa  a 
reiuit  of  subjective  deairea.  Por  the  time 
being  we  lay  aside  this  slogan,  but  only  for 
ths  time  being."" 

U.  Dealgnatlng    the    Soviets    as    agencies 

upon  direct  and  open  force  rather  than 

,  Lenin  called  them  the  central  force  of 

revolution.     Today  we  find  similar  bodlea 

set  up  tn  various  countries  on  the  eve 

revolutionary  coupa  and  known  as  "action 

mlttees" 
The  Soviets  of  Workers'  and  Soldiers'  Dep- 
ut  es.  spreading  the  network  of  their  organi- 
sation over  all  of  Rtissia  are  at  this  moment 

central  force  of  the  revolution. 
8^ch  pcwer  is  a  dictatorship.  1.  e..  tt  rests  not 
tbe  law.  not  on  tbe  format  will  of  tba 
mijorlty.  but  on  direct  and  open  force. 
Fc  re*  18  tbe  Instrument  of  power."  •• 


"  Karl  Ifarx.  The  Civil  War  In  France,  p. 
80    noted   Ibid  .   p.   356. 
•  Ibid.,  pp.  80  and  81. 

Ibid.,  p.   115. 
"Ibid.,  p.  148. 

Ibid.,  p.  379. 
"Ibid.,  p.  281. 


63  While  Lenin  did  not  completely  dU- 
approve  of  the  policy  of  the  Paris  Communa 
of  1793  tn  guillotining  the  rulers  of  Pranca. 
ha  thought  ttiat  mass  arresU  would  be  sufl- 
clent  In  the  twentieth  century.  HIa  preeent- 
day  exponents  have  not  hesitated,  however, 
to  resort  to  methods  similar  to  thoae  of  the 
Paris  Commune 

"The  Jacobins  of  1793  were  the  repreaenta- 
tives  of  the  moat  revolutionary  daaa  of  the 
eighteenth  centtn^.  the  city  and  country 
poor.  Against  this  claaa  tbat  bad  actually 
(not  merely  In  words)  done  away  with  their 
monarch,  with  their  landowners,  with  their 
moderate  bourjteolsle  by  means  of  the  most 
reroiutlonary  measures,  Incltidlng  the  guillo- 
tine, against  this  truly  revolutionary  class 
of  the  eighteenth  centtiry  the  combined 
monarcbs  of  Europe  were  waging  war.  •  •  • 
This  example  of  the  Jacobins  is  instructive. 
It  has  not  yet  become  obsolete,  except  that 
tt  should  be  applied  to  the  revolutionary 
class  of  the  twentieth  century,  to  the  prole- 
tarians and  semt-proletarlana  Por  to  this 
claaa.  In  the  present  twentieth  centtiry  the 
enemies  of  the  people  are  not  the  monarcbs. 
but  the  landowners  and  tbe  capitalists  as  a 
class.     •     •     • 

•The  'Jacobins'  of  the  twentieth  century 
would  not  guillotine  the  capitalist;  following 
a  good  example  does  not  neceaaarlly  require 
Imiutlng  It.  It  would  be  sufficient  to  arrest 
from  fifty  to  one  hundred  magnates  and  bank 
leaden     •     •     •  "• 

54.  Communist  pbllosopby  and  theory  calls 
for  tb*  estsbllahment  of  a  dictatorship  ctf 
tbt  prolttarlat.  Lrnln  deflnea  such  a  dic- 
tatorship as  based  upon  force  and  unre- 
stricted by  law.  He  specifically  shows  that 
this  approach  applies  to  America. 

"Dlcutorahlp  la  rule  based  directly  upon 
force  and  unrestricted  by  any  laws. 

"The  revolutionary  dlctatorablp  of  the 
proletariat  Is  rule  won  and  maintained  by 
tbe  use  of  violence  by  tbe  proletariat  against 
the  bourgeoisie,  rule  that  la  unrestricted  by 
any  law.     •     •     • 

"The  proletarian  revolution  la  tmpoaalble 
without  tbe  forcible  destruction  of  the  bour- 
geois sute  machine.     •     •     • 

"And.  the  question  having  t>een  put.  there 
can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  reply:  tbe  revolu- 
tionary dictatorship  of  the  proletariat  is 
violence  against  the  bourgeoisie;  and  the 
necessity  for  such  violence  Is  particularly 
created,  as  Marx  and  Kngels  have  repeatedly 
explained  in  detail  (especially  tn  The  Civil 
War  In  Prance  and  tn  tbe  preface  to  It), 
by  the  existence  of  a  military  and  a  bureauc- 
racy. But  It  Is  precisely  these  Institutions 
that  were  nonexistent  tn  Kogland  and 
America  In  the  1870's  when  Marx  made  his 
observations  (they  do  exist  In  Sngland  and 
In  America  now)."" 

55  Lenin's  teachings  were  used  as  a  guide 
tn  teaching  the  need  of  insurrection  to 
American  workers.  By  way  of  example  we 
cite  the  following  from  a  pamphlet  published 
by  the  Trade  Union  Educational  League, 
then  headed  by  William  Z.  Foster,  who  Is 
now  chairman  of  the  Communist  Party. 
U.  S.  A.  The  author  of  the  pamphlet  is 
A.  Losovsky.  now  director  of  the  Informa- 
tion bureau  attached  to  the  Soviet  Council 
of  Ministers,  who  was  then  head  of  the  Red 
International  of  Trade- Unions: 

"Xenln  conceived  of  the  revolution  as  of 
something  that  was  moving  right  upon  us. 
and  not  as  something  lylnc  In  a  far-off  dla- 
tance.  Because  of  this  he  never  tired  of  In- 
sisting that  we  miut  prepare  ourselves  dally 
for  the  revolution,  even  politically  and  tech- 
nically. The  political  preparation  consisted 
in  training  the  masses  for  action  thru  every- 
day struggle.     Lenin  used  to  say:  The  moat 


"  Collected  Works  of  V.  1.  Lenin,  vol.  XX. 
book  n.  The  Revolution  of  1917  (Interna- 
tional Publishers.  New  York.  1939) ,  p.  230. 

"  V.  I.  Lenin.  Collected  Works,  vol.  XXm, 
1918-19  ( International  Publishers,  New  York, 
1946),  pp.  354.  355.  and  356. 


important  thing  Is  to  bring  tbe  masses  in 
motion,  tberet>y  enabling  them  to  accumu- 
lats  experiences  within  a  short  period  of 
time.'  The  revolution  confronU  us  directly 
with  tbe  problem  of  armed  lns\irrectlon. 
And  to  speak  of  this  without  proper  technical 
preparstlona.  Is  merely  to  mouth  empty 
phrase*.  He  who  wanU  tbc  revoluUon  must 
systematically  prefiare  for  It  the  broad 
maaaea.  who  will.  In  the  proceaa  of  prepara- 
tion, create  tbe  neccaaary  organs  of  tbe 
struggle.     •     •     • 

'The  Mensheviks  were  fond  of  rtdl-.-ulIng 
the  Idea  of  technical  preparations  for  an 
armed  Insurrection.  According  to  their  con- 
ception the  center  of  gravity  would  lie  In 
the  sphere  of  propaganda,  of  arming  tbe 
minds  of  the  workers.  To  this  Lenin's  reply 
was:  'He  who  refuses  technically  to  prepare 
for  the  Insurrection  ultimately  rejects  tbe 
Insurrection  Itself,  and  tranaforms  the  pro- 
gram of  tbe  revolution  Into  an  empty 
phrase '  "" 

56  Lenin  was  no  mere  theorist  In  his 
advocacy  of  force  and  violence.  He  inalsted 
upon  bis  followers  learning  tbe  uae  of  anna 
and  actually  uaing  them. 

"An  oppreaaed  claaa  which  doea  not  strive 
to  learn  how  to  use  arms,  to  acquire  arma. 
deserves  to  be  treated  like  slavea.  We  cannot 
forget,  unleaa  we  become  bourgeois  paclflsta 
or  opportunists,  tbst  we  are  living  In  a  claas 
aoctety,  tbat  tbare  la  no  way  out.  and  there 
can   ba  no  way  out,  but   tba  claaa  strtig- 

"Our  slofsn  must  be  arming  of  tbe  prole- 
tariat in  ordtr  to  vanquish,  to  expropriate  and 
to  diaann  tbe  bourgeolale.  These  are  tbe  only 
possible  tactics  a  revolutionary  dasa  can 
adopt:  tbsas  tactics  roUow  lofclcally  from  the 
whole  objective  development  of  capitalist 
mllltarlam.  and  are  dictated  by  tbat  develop- 
ment."  • 

57.  Lenin  envisaged  tbe  nec«aalty  of  force- 
fully supprasstag  tboee  opposed  to  tbe  Com- 
munist illi  ftwfci|i 

"History  teaches  that  no  oppresaed  class 
has  ever  come  to  power  or  could  have  come 
to  power,  without  going  through  a  period  of 
dlctatorablp.  that  Is  the  conquest  of  the  po- 
litical power  and  the  forceful  suppreaalon  of 
tbe  desperate,  savage  resistance  which  is  al- 
ways offered  by  tbe  exploiters  and  which 
st<^  at  nothing — not  even  the  greatest 
crimes."  " 

58.  Lenin  outlined  the  course  of  revolu- 
tionary development  from  strikes  to  armed 
uprl.slng  and  civil  war. 

"In  the  matter  of  tactical  leadership  of  the 
revolutionary  struggle,  the  proletariat  must 
be  guided  by  two  basic  theses.  In  the  first 
place.  Leninism  doea  not  limit  the  movement 
to  any  one  particular  form  of  struggle  but 
rather  strtvea  to  master  all  forms.  Various 
forms  of  proletarian  struggle  are  the  strike 
movement,  demonstrations,  parliamentary 
struggle,  revolutionary  utilization  of  parlia- 
ment when  the  situation  demands  It  and  also 
tbe  h^her  forms  of  struggle;  armed  uprising, 
civil  war.  dlcutorshlp  of  the  proletariat.  In 
the  second  place.  Leninism  approachea  tbe 
problem  aa  to  what  particular  form  of  strug- 
gle Is  to  be  utilized,  historically,  in  connec- 
tion with  and  taking  into  consideration  tbe 
entire  concrete  situation.  In  the  choice  of 
means  tt  Is  necessary  to  show  tbe  greatest 
fiexibillty  "  • 

59  In  the  following  passage  Lenin  showed 
tbe  continuity  of  the  doctrine  of  the   use 


"  Lenin.  Tbe  Great  Strategist  of  the  Class 
War,  by  A.  Losovsky  (Trade  Union  Educa- 
tional League.  1113  West  Waablngton  St.. 
Chicago.  111.;   September   1924).  p.  17. 

"Lenin.  The  Military  Program  of  the  Pro- 
letarian Revolution,  reprinted  In  The  Com- 
munist, vol.  xrv.  January  1935.  p.  36. 

•♦  Lenin  on  Bourgeois  Democracy  and  I*ro- 
letarian  Dtctatorsbip.  op.  clt..  Tbe  Commu- 
nist, vol.  X.  No.  4,  AprU  1931.  p.  360. 

•  V.  Adorataky  on  the  Theoretical  Founda- 
tions of  Marxism -Leninism,  the  Commu- 
nlst>  vol.  XI.  No  5.  May  1933,  p.  460. 
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of  force  and  violence  from  1848  to  1915.  The 
volume  cited  herewith.  It  should  be  noted, 
was  published  by  International  Publishers. 
American  Communist  publishing  house,  in 
1943.  long  after  the  adoption  In  1938  of  the 
constitution  of  the  Communist  Party.  U.  S.  A., 
which  sought  to  Imply  denial  of  tbe  use  of 
force   and   violence. 

"•  *  *  the  famous  Manifesto  of  the 
Communist  Party  called  for  revolution;  they 
openly  and  directly  spoke  of  using  force; 
and  they  declared  the  attempt  to  hide  revolu- 
tionary alms,  tasks,  and  methods  of  struggle 
to  be  contemptible.  The  revolution  in  1848 
proved  that  Marx  and  Engels  alone  had  ap- 
proached the  events  with  correct  tactics. 
Several  years  before  the  1905  revolution  In 
Russia,  Plekhanov,  then  still  a  Marxist,  wrote 
an  unsigned  article  in  the  old  Iskra  of  1901, 
expressing  the  views  of  all  the  editors  on 
the  coming  Insurrection,  on  ways  of  pre- 
paring for  It.  such  as  street  demonstrations, 
and  even  on  technical  devices,  such  as  using 
wire  in  the  fight  against  the  cavalry.  The 
revolution  In  Russia  proved  that  only  the 
old  Iskralsts  had  approached  the  events  with 
correct  tactics.  Now  we  are  faced  with  this 
alternative;  either  we  are  really  and  firmly 
convinced  that  the  war  Is  creating  a  revolu- 
tionary situation  in  Europe,  that  all  the  eco- 
noirlc  and  social -political  clrcumstancea  of 
the  imperialist  epoch  are  leading  to  a  revolu- 
tion of  the  proletariat — In  tbat  case  we  are  In 
duty  bound  to  explain  to  the  masses  the  need 
for  a  revolution,  to  call  for  It,  to  create  the 
Qtcessary  organisations,  to  sreak  fearlessly 
and  In  tba  most  concrete  manner  of  the 
various  methods  of  violent  struggle  and  of 
Its  'technique.' 

"In  Russia,  nobody  places  the  beginning  of 
the  1905  revolution  before  January  23  (9). 
1905.  whereas'  revolutionary  propaganda.  In 
the  very  narrow  sense  of  the  word,  the  propa- 
ganda and  the  preparation  of  mass  action, 
demonstrations,  strikes,  barricades,  had  been 
conducted  for  years  before  that."  •« 

60.  Citing  Marx  and  Engels  as  his  au- 
thority, Lenin  made  a  central  point  of  the 
need  for  smashing  the  army. 

"Engels  wrote  that  In  France,  after  each 
revolution  the  workers  were  armed.  The 
armed  workers  were  the  embryo  of  a  new 
army,  the  nucleus  of  the  organization  of  a 
new  social  order.  The  first  commandment 
of  every  victorious  revolution,  as  Marx  and 
^  Engels  repeatedly  emphasized,  was:  smash 
the  old  army,  dissolve  It,  and  replace  It  by  a 
new  one.  In  rising  to  power,  the  new  so- 
cial class  never  could,  and  cannot  now,  at- 
tain power  or  consolidate  it  except  by  abso- 
lutely disintegrating  the  old  army."  •• 

61.  Lenin  excoriated  his  fellow  Socialists 
prior  to  1917  for  falling  to  appreciate  the 
merits  of  revolutionary  violence.  His  words 
are  reprinted  by  the  Communists  today  as 
the  acme  of  wisdom. 

"Hence,  to  talk  about  'violence'  In  general, 
without  examining  the  conditions  which  dis- 
tinguish reactionary  from  revolutionary 
vlolettce  means  being  a  petty  bourgeois  who 
renounces  revolution,  or  else  It  means  simply 
deceiving  oneself  and  others  by  sophistry. 
The  same  holds  good  about  violence  against 
nations.  Every  war  Is  the  exercise  of  violence 
against  nations  but  that  does  not  prevent 
Socialists  from  being  in  favor  of  a  revolu- 
tionary war."  * 

62.  Explicit  rules  and  instructions  dealing 
with  what  he  termed  the  art  of  Insurrection 
were  laid  down  by  Lenin. 

"Now,  Insurrection  Is  an  art  quite  as  much 
as  war  or  any  other  and  subject  to  certain 

'Selected  Works,  V.  I.  Lenln.  vol.  V  (In- 
ternational Publlshers.New  York.  1943 ) .  Rev- 
olutionary Marxists  at  the  International  So- 
cialist Conference.  September  5-8,  1915,  pp. 
238  and  230. 

■  Ibid  ,  What  Is  InternaUonallsm.  p.  171. 

•  Ibid.,  p.  175. 


rules  of  proceeding,  which,  when  neglected, 
will  produce  the  ruin  of  tbe  party  neglecting 
them.  Those  rules,  logical  deductions  from 
the  nature  of  the  parties  and  the  circum- 
stances one  has  to  deal  with  In  such  a  case, 
are  so  plain  and  simple  that  the  short  ex- 
perience of  1848  had  made  the  Germans 
pretty  well  acquainted  with  thera.  Firstly, 
never  play  with  Insurrection  unless  you  are 
fully  prepared  to  face  the  consequences  of 
your  play.  Insurrection  Is  a  calculus  with 
very  Indefinite  magnitudes  tbe  value  of  which 
may  change  every  day;  the  forces  opposed 
to  you  have  all  the  advantage  of  organization, 
discipline,  and  habitual  authority;  unless  you 
bring  strong  odds  against  them  you  are  de- 
feated and  ruined.  Secondly,  the  insurrec- 
tionary career  once  entered  upon,  act  with 
tbe  greatest  determination,  and  on  the  offen- 
sive. The  defensive  Is  the  death  of  every 
armed  rising;  it  Is  lost  before  It  measures  It- 
self with  its  enemies.  Surprise  your  antago- 
nists while  their  forces  are  scattering,  prepare 
new  successes,  however  small,  but  daily;  keep 
up  the  moral  ascendancy  which  the  first  suc- 
cessful rising  has  given  to  you;  rally  those 
vacillating  elements  to  your  side  which  always 
follow  the  strongest  Impulse,  and  which 
always  look  out  for  the  safer  side;  force  your 
enemies  to  a  retreat  before  they  can  collect 
their  strength  against  you:  In  the  words  of 
Danton,  the  greatest  master  of  revolutionary 
policy  yet  known,  'de  L'audace.  de-  L'audace, 
encore  de  L'audace!'  (Germany:  Revolution 
and  Counter-Revolutlon) ."  • 

63.  On  August  20.  1918.  Ltnln  sent  a  letter 
addressed  to  "Amerlcj.n  workers"  which  was 
widely  distributed  by  the  Communists  In  the 
United  States  and  has  since  been  reprinted 
a  number  of  times.  We  quote  from  this 
letter : 

"For  the  class  struggle  In  revolutionary 
times  has  always  Inevitably  and  In  every 
country  taken  on  the  form  of  a  civil  war, 
and  civil  war  Is  unthinkable  without  the 
worst  kind  of  destruction,  without  terror  and 
Umltatlcas  of  formal  democracy  In  the  Inter- 
ests of  the  war. 

"The  American  people  has  a  revolutionary 
tradition  adopted  by  the  best  representatives 
of  the  American  proletariat,  who  gave  re- 
peated expression  to  their  full  solidarity 
with  us,  the  Bolsheviks. 

"But  now,  when  we  are  confronted  with 
the  vastly  greater  task  of  the  overthrow  of 
capitalist  wage  slavery,  the  overthrow  of  the 
rule  of  the  bourgeoisie — now  the  representa- 
tives and  defenders  of  the  bourgeoisie,  as 
well  as  the  social-reformists,  frightened  by 
the  bourgeoisie  and  shunning  the  revolution, 
cannot  understand  and  do  not  want  to 
understand  the  necessity  and  the  legality  of 
civil  war." 

"The  American  workers  will  not  follow  the 
bourgeoisie.  They  will  be  with  tis  for  civil 
war  against  the  bourgeoisie.'* 

64.  The  well-known  reporter  of  the  New 
York  Times.  Cyrus  L.  Sulzberger,  has  shown 
the  continuity  of  the  Leninist  line  on  force 
and  violence  as  applied  at  the  present  time. 

"At  a  party  congress  in  1919,  Lenln  pro- 
claimed: 'We  are  living  not  merely  In  a  state 
but  In  a  system  of  states,  and  tbe  existence 
of  the  Soviet  republic  side  by  side  with  Im- 
perialist states  for  a  long  time  Is  unthink- 
able. 

"  'One  or  the  other  must  triumph  In  the 
end.  And  before  that  end  supervenes,  a 
series  of  frightful  collisions  between  the 
Soviet  republic  and  the  bourgeois  states  will 
be  inevitable.' 

"In  1920,  Lenln  addressing  the  Moscow 
Communist    Party    nucleus    said:    '*     *     * 

•»Ibld..  Can  tbe  Bolsheviks  Retain  State 
Power,  pp.  291  and  292. 

*•  A  pamphlet  published  by  the  Interna- 
tional Publishers.  New  York.  Second  print- 
ing. 1935.  in  an  edition  of  100.000:  A  Letter 
to  American  Workers,  V.  L.  Lenln,  pp.  16 
and  17. 


As  soon  as  we  are  strong  enough  to  defeat 
capitalism  as  a  whole,  we  shall  take  It  by  tbe 

scruff  of  the  neck.'  "  " 

JOSEPH   STAUN 

As  Prime  Minister  of  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment and  as  the  secretary-general  of  tbe 
leading  Communist  Party  of  tbe  world,  th« 
Communist  Party  of  the  Soviet  Union.  Jo- 
seph Stalin  occupies  a  post  of  undisputed 
authority  in  the  International  Communist 
movement.  The  attitude  of  the  Communist 
Party,  U.  8.  A.,  toward  him  Is  one  of  com- 
plete Idolatry,  as  indicated  by  tbe  following 
statements  of  Its  leaders: 

"In  the  whole  past  period,  Joseph  Stalin 
has  made  the  most  Invaluable  contributions 
toward  helping  the  American  Commimlsts 
become  the  best  representatives  of  the  In- 
terests of  the  American  proletariat.  It  was 
Stalin's  profound  contribution  to  the  discus- 
sion of  the  problems  of  the  American  working 
class  which  armed  our  Partj  In  the  struggle 
against  the  treacherour  and  splitting  In- 
trigue of  the  Lovestone  clique.  •  •  • 
This  prepared  our  Party  politically  to  take 
the  lead  In  gathering  the  forces  of  the  work- 
ing class  for  effective  organization  and 
struggle.     •     •     • 

"In  the  course  of  doing  this.  Stalin  en- 
riched our  Party's  understanding  of  the  fact 
that  proletarian  internationalism  Is  based 
on  the  common  International  features  of  cap- 
italism and  the  struggle  against  It.    *     *     * 

"As  against  the  reactionary  efforts  of  Social- 
Democracy  to  chain  the  working  class  ^o  sup- 
port of  the  Imperialist  war,  the  policy  of  ths 
Soviet  Union,  led  by  Joseph  Stalin,  teachea 
tbe  workers  tn  tbe  capitalist  countries  to 
struggle  against  the  imperialist  war,  to  de- 
velop their  own  Independent  class  policy,  to 
strengthen  their  organizations  and  positions, 
and  to  develop  the  struggle  against  imperial- 
ism, and  for  socialism."  " 

In  June  1936  and  In  May  1938,  Joseph 
Stalin  was  elected  to  the  honorary  presidium 
of  the  Communist  Party,  U.  S.  A.  The  March 
1943  Issue  of  the  Communist  carries  greetings 
to  Joseph  Stalin  as  "Supreme  Commander  In 
Chief"  of  the  Red  Army  and  as  "Lenin's  best 
collaborator,  his  contlnuator  and  successor," 
and  as  "the  greatest  of  war  captains  of  our 
time."  The  greeting  Is  signed  by  Earl  Brow- 
der,  then  general  secretary  of  the  American 
party. 

The  leading  article  In  the  January  1940 
Issue  of  The  Communist  on  Sixteen  Years 
With  Lenin,  refers  to  Joseph  Stalin  as  "Lenin's 
greatest  disciple  and  closest  collaborator," 
who  vowed  to  "build  and  strengthen  the 
Communist  International."  a  vow  which 
"sounded  like  a  clarion  call"  to  which  the 
"struggling  masses  in  all  countries  re- 
sponded." 

65.  The  following  citations  on  force  and 
violence  are  quoted  from  the  standard  works 
of  Joseph  Stalin.  In  large  measure  they 
reiterate  the  utterances  of  Marx,  Engels,  and 
Lenln. 

"I  quote  Lenln  once  more: 

"  'The  dictatorship  of  the  proletariat  Is  a 
peculiar  form  of  class  alliance  between  the 
proletariat  (the  vanguard  of  all  those  who 
lat>our)  and  the  various  strata  of  the  non- 
proletarian  labouring  masses  (the  petty 
bourgeoisie.  Independent  artisans,  peasants, 
members  of  tbe  intelligentsia,  etc.)  or  with 
the  majority  of  these;  It  Is  an  alliance  against 
capital;  an  alliance  aiming  at  the  com- 
plete overthrow  of  capital,  at  the  crushing  of 
bourgeois  resistance  and  the  frustrating  of 
any  attempt  at  a  bourgeois  restoration:   an 


"New  York  Times  of  October  16.  1947. 
p.  8.  from  an  article  by  C.  L.  Sulzberger,  en- 
titled "World  Reds  Show  Continuity  of  Ad- 
herence to  Leninism." 

'■  Lenin  and  Proletarian  InternatlonalUm. 
by  Max  Weiss,  member.  National  Committee, 
Communist  Party.  U.  S.  A.,  in  The  Com- 
munist, January  1941,  pp.  31  and  34. 
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•lliince  designed  for  the  establishment  and 
the  definitive  consolidation  ot  soclalUm. 
Thl  I  peculiar  form  of  alliance  Is  entered  Into 
special  circumstances  at  a  time  when 
la  raging;  it  Is  an  alliance  twtwecn 
convinced  supporters  of  social  lam  and  Its 
va^lerlng  allies.  (Some  ot  tha  alltas  may  b« 
nejtrals."  and  then  an  agreement  to  fifbt 
■aa;  be  replaced  by  an  agreement  to  maintain 
■m  trallty) .  It  is  an  alliance  between  claaaaa 
wtaph  dlflv  aeonomlcally.  politically,  socially. 
IdMloglcaUy'  (Works.  Russian  edltloa. 
IVT.  p.  341-). 

With  reference  to  th«  crushing  of  the  ez- 
rs,   as  one  of   the   chief   aims   of   tha 
tfiefatorshlp.  Lenin  writes: 

-Scientifically  defined,  a  dlctatoarshlp  Is 
an  lautborlty  based  directly  on  force,  an  au- 
thcrlty  which  Is  absolutely  unrestricted  by 
an:  laws  or  regtilatlona.  •  •  •  The  dlc- 
tat  >rshlp  means  (let  the  cadets  grasp  the  fact 
en4  •  for  all ! )  power,  unlimited  power,  baaed 
on  force  and  not  on  law.  When  cItII  war  la 
n|  Ing.  the  authority  of  the  victors  cannot 
anything  but  a  dictatorship.  •  •  • 
(l^orks.  Ruaslan  edition,  vol.  xrll,  pp.  355  and 
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Of  course,  the  dlctatorahip  of  the  prole- 
tai^t  doca  not  mean  force  and  nothing  elac, 
alt  aougb  a  dlctatorahip  cannot  be  maln- 
tatped  except  by  force.     To  quote  Lenin: 

'  "The  dictatorship  does  not  mean  force 
aldne,  though  it  Is  impossible  without  force. 
Ikewlse  betokens  a  higher  organization  of 
lalour  than  has  pr«vlously  existed"  (Works. 
Ri^wlsn  edition,  vol.  xvl,  p.  722) 

The  dlcUtorshlp  of  the  proletar- 
•  •  •  la  not  merely  the  exercise  of 
foilce  against  the  exploiters,  and  Indeed  doca 
no :  chiefly  consist  in  the  use  of  force.  The 
ect  nomlc  basis  of  this  revolutionary  force, 
thl  guarantee  of  its  vitality  and  success  Is 
thl  it  the  proletariat  represents  and  reallsea 
a  1  fpe  of  social  organization  of  latK)ur  higher 
that  represented  and  realized  by  the 
tallst  system  That  is  the  main  point, 
in  lies  the  source  of  the  strength  of 
muniam:  wherein  we  find  assurance  of  Its 
toi^vltable  victory  •  •  •'  Works,  Rua- 
1  edition,  vol  xvl.  pp.  347-348). 
Let  us  turn  to  Lenin.  In  Augtist  1915, 
than  two  years  before  the  October  revo- 
hifton.  he  sal.i: 

Irrei^arity  in  econooatc  and  political 
development  is  an  Invariable  law  of  capital- 
It  Is,  therefore,  poaalble  for  aoclaltsm 
triumph  at  the  outset  In  a  small  number 
:apitallst  countries,  nay.  even  in  one  alone. 
Thl  Tlctoricus  proletariat  In  such  a  land, 
ha  ring  expropriated  the  capitalists  and  hav- 
organized  socialist  production,  would 
against  the  remainder  of  the  capitalist 
wcf-ld.  winning  over  to  Its  cause  the  oppreaaed 
In  other  lands.  Inciting  them  to  revolt 
the  capitalists,  and  even,  when  needs 
tmaunm  to  «raMd  Interven* 
tiM  e^ilalttiig  dnMs  and  their 
Btitea  (Works.  Russian  edition,  vol.  sill.  p. 


Again.  Stalin,  the  present  undisputed 
tf^tator  of  the  world  Communist  movement, 
m  Idated  the  dicta  of  Marx.  Bngels,  and 
Le  kin  on  the  necessity  of  force  and  violence 
to  accomplish  tha  Communist  revolution. 
United  States  is  specifically  mentioned 
no  esception  to  this  formula. 
'  The  dictatorship  of  the  proletariat  canaol 
aa  the  outcocne  of  the  peaceful  <Sevel» 
oplnent  of  botugeols  society  and  bourtcols 
da  Docracy.  It  can  only  arlae  aa  the  outcome 
oif  the  deatruction  of  the  tMurgcois  State  ma- 
ch  ne,  the  bourgeota  army,  the  bourgeou  bu> 
m  ucracy.  and  the  bourgeois  police  force. 

Mars  and  Kngels.  guided  by  the  experience 
of  |tbe  Parta  Commune,  wrote : 

The   working   elaaa   cannot    simply    lay 
hold  of  the  ready-made  State  machinery  and 


^■Leninism,  by  Jotepb  Stalin  (Intern*- 
ttcnal  Publisher.  New  York.  1938).  pp.  aS.  M, 
a7j58.  and  M. 


wield  It  for  Its  own  purpoees'  (The  Civil  War 
In  France.  Truelove,  London,  1871,  p.  15). 

"Again  writing  to  Kugelmann  In  1871, 
Marx  said: 

"  "The  aim  of  the  proletarian  revolution  la 
no  longer  ( as  used  to  be  thought )  to  transfer 
the  bureaucratic  and  military  machine  from 
one  set  of  hands  to  another,  but  to  smash 
that  machine.  This  Is  the  Indispensable 
prerequisite  for  any  genuine  folk-revolution 
on  the  continent. 

"  Marx's  reservation  "on  the  Continent" 
has  given  the  opportunists  and  Mensheviks 
of  all  lands  the  chance  of  shouting  In  cUorus 
that  at  any  rate  as  regards  certain  countries 
that  were  not  on  the  continent  of   Europe 
(Britain  and  the  United  States)  he  conceded 
the  possibility  of  the  peaceful  development 
of  bourgeois  democracy  Into  proletarian  de- 
mocracy.    Marx  did,   in   actual  fac»,  admit 
this  poealbllity  and  he  had  good  reason  for 
doing  so  in  regard  to  the   Britain  and   the 
United  States  of  the  early  seventies,  before 
the  days  of  monopolist  capitalism  and  impe- 
rlallam.  and  at  a  time  when  In  those  countries 
(owing  to  the  peculiar  conditlona  of  their  de- 
velopment) militarism  and  bureaucracy  were 
but  little  In  evidence.    That  was  at  an  epoch 
when  Imperlallam  was  in  its  infancy.     But 
several  decades  later,  changed,  when  lmp)e- 
riallsm  had  grown  to  its  full  stature  and  was 
dominant  in  all  capitalist  countries  without 
exception,    when    militarism    and    bureauc- 
racy had  become  established  In  Britain  and 
the  United  States  as  well  as  on  the  continent 
of  Europe,  and  when  the  exceptional  condi- 
tions favourable  to  a  peaceful  development 
In   the   English-speaking   world   has   passed 
sway — then  Marx's  reservation  "on  the  Con- 
tinent" had  become  obsolete,  and  what  be 
aald  of  continental  Eiirope  applied  with  equal 
force  to  Britain  and  the  United  States." 
•'In  1917,  Lenin  wrote: 
"  'Nowadays,  in  the  epoch  of  the  first  great 
Imperialist    war,    Marx'    reservation    lapses. 
Britain  and  the  United  States,  which  have 
been  up  till  now  (thanks  to  their  exemption 
from  militarism  and  bureaucracy)    the  last 
and    greatest    embodiments   of   Anglo-Saxon 
•freedom"   have   at    length   come,   like    the 
other   nations,   to  wallow   in   the  foul   and 
bloody  mire   of   bureaucratic   and   militarist 
Institutions,    which    establish    a    universal 
tryanny.    Today  in  Britain  and  the  United 
States,  no  less  than  elsewhere,  the  smashing, 
the  destruction   of  the  "ready-made  State 
machinery"  (which  in  those  lands  has  dur- 
ing the  years  1914-17  achieved  the  same  Im- 
perialist perfection  as  on  the  continent  of 
Europe)    "is  the   indispensable  prerequisite 
of    any    genuine    folk-revolution.*    (Works, 
Russian  edition,  vol.  xiv.  pt.  n,  p.  327.) 

"In  other  words,  as  far  aa  the  imperialist 
countries  are  concerned,  we  must  regard  It  as 
a  universally  applicable  Isw  of  the  revolu- 
tionary movement  that  the  proletarian  revo- 
lution will  be  effected  by  force,  that  the  hour* 
geois  State  machine  will  have  to  be  smashed, 
as  an  Indispensable  preliminary  to  the  revo- 
lution. 

"No  doubt  in  the  distant  future,  if  the 
proletariat  has  triumphed  in  the  chief  coun- 
tries that  are  now  capitalist,  and  If  the  pres- 
ent capitalist  encirclement  has  given  place  to 
a  socialist  encirclement,  it  will  be  possible 
for  a  'peaceful'  transition  to  be  effected  in 
certain  capitalist  countries  where  the  capi- 
talists, in  view  of  the  'unfavorable'  inter- 
national altuation  will  deem  it  advisable  'at 
their  own  accord'  to  make  extensive  concse- 
sions  to  the  proletariat.  But  this  is  to  look 
far  ahead,  and  to  contemplate  extremely  hy- 
pothetical possibilities.  As  concerns  the  near 
future,  there  is  no  warrant  for  any  siKh  ex- 
pectations. 

"That  la  why  Lenin  is  perfectly  right  when 
be  says: 

**  The  proletarian  revolution  cannot  take 
place  without  the  forcible  destruction  of  the 
bourgeois  State  machine  and  its  replacement 


by  a  new  machine."     (Works,  Russian  edi- 
tion, vol.  XV.,  p.  4*3.)  •* 

••  "The  question  of  power  is  the  fundamen- 
tal question  of  the  revolution*  (Lenin) .  Doe* 
this  mean  that  the  only  thing  required  Is  to 
setae  power?  No.  It  does  not.  The  seizure  of 
power  is  only  the  beginning.  For  a  number 
of  reasons  the  bourgeoisie  overthrown  In  one 
country  remains  for  a  considerable  time 
stronger  thsn  the  proletariat  which  has  over- 
thrown it.  Therefore,  the  Important  thing 
is  to  retain  power,  to  consolidate  It  and  make 
It  invincible.  What  is  required  to  attain  this 
end?  At  least  three  main  tasks  confrorttlng 
the  proletariat  'on  the  morrow'  of  victory 
must  be  fulfilled      They  are: 

"  "(a)  To  break  the  resistance  of  the  landed 
proprietors  and  capitalists  now  overthrown 
and  expropriated  by  the  revolution,  and  to 
liquidate  every  attempt  they  make  to  reatore 
the  power  of  capital; 

"•(b)  To  on?anlze  construction  In  such  a 
way  as  will  rally  all  tollers  around  the  prole- 
tariat and  prepare  the  way  for  the  liquida- 
tion, the  extinction  of  classes; 

"•(c)  To  arm  the  revolution  and  to  or- 
ganize the  army  of  the  revolution  for  the 
struggle  against  the  external  enemy  and  for 
the  struggle  against  Imperialism.' "» 

(TT.  Stalin  considered  the  overthrow  of  our 
system  as  inevitably  the  result  of  reeort  to 
violence.  For  strategic  \nd  propagandlstlc 
reasons  he  places  the  responsibility  for  such 
measures  upon  those  who  oppose  the  Com- 
munist revolution. 

"Capitalism  Is  decaying  but  It  must  not  be 
compared  simply  with  a  tree  which  has  de- 
cayed to  such  an  extent  that  It  must  fall  to 
the  ground  of  Its  own  accord.  No,  revolu- 
tion, the  substitution  of  one  social  system  for 
another,  has  always  been  a  struggle,  a  painful 
and  a  cruel  struggle,  a  life  and  death  strug- 
gle. And  every  time  the  people  of  the  New 
World  came  Into  power  they  had  to  defend 
themselves  against  the  attempts  of  the  Old 
World  to  restore  the  old  order  by  force; 
these  people  of  the  New  World  always  had  to 
be  on  the  alert,  always  had  to  be  ready  to 
repel  the  attacks  of  the  Old  World  upon  the 
new  system.  That  Is  why  the  Communists 
•ay  to  the  working  class:  Answer  violence 
with  violence;  do  all  you  can  to  prevent  the 
old  dying  order  from  cruahlng  you;  do  not 
permit  It  to  put  manacles  on  your  handa, 
on  the  hands  with  which  you  will  overthrow 
the  old  system.  As  you  see,  the  Commu- 
nists regard  the  substitution  of  one  social 
system  for  another,  not  simply  as  a  spon- 
taneous and  peaceful  process  but  aa  a  com- 
plicated, long  and  violent  process.  Com- 
munists cannot  Ignore  facta."  ** 

68.  He  endorsed  Lenin's  prediction  as  to 
the  sanguiruoT.  violent,  and  military  phases 
of  the  struggle  for  the  dictatorship  of  the 
proletariat 

'That  Is  why  Lenin  declares:  "The  dictator- 
ship of  the  proletariat  Is  the  fiercest,  sharpest 
and  most  merciless  war  of  the  new  class 
against  iu  more  powerful  enemy,  the  bour- 
geoisie, whose  resistance  is  increased  tenfold 
by  IU  overthrow.  •  •  •  The  dictatorship 
of  the  proletariat  is  a  stubtxim  strugKle — 
sanguinary  and  bloodless,  violent  and  {>eace- 
ful.  military  and  economic,  educational  and 
admlnutratlve — against  the  forces  and  tra- 
ditions of  the  old  society.'  (Left' — Com- 
munlrm.)      •     •     • 

"  "We  must,  therefore,  regard  the  dlcUtor- 
shlp or  the  proletariat,  the  transition  from 
capitalism  to  communism,  not  as  a  fleeting 
period    replete    with    "super-revolutionary" 

•*Ibid.  pp.  118.  117.  118. 

■  Ch.  IV  from  Foundations  of  Leninism,  by 
Joseph  SUltn.  published  bv  the  International 
Publishers,  New  York.  1932,  pp.  44.  45. 

**  MarxUm  versus  Liberalism — An  inter- 
view of  Joseph  SUlln.  by  H.  G.  Wells  (Inter- 
national PubUshtra.  New  York,  1»3S),  pp. 
18.  17. 


deeds  and  decreeji.  but  as  an  entire  historical 
epoch  full  of  civil  wars  and  external  con- 
fllcU.  of  ijeralstent  organizational  work  and 
economic  construction,  of  attacks  and  re- 
treaU,  of  victories  and  def  eaU.'  "  ^• 

09.  Stalin  gave  his  full  endorsement  to 
Marx'  prediction  regarding  the  necessity  for 
many  years  of  civil  war. 

"Marx  said  to  the  workers:  'You  will  have 
to  go  through  fifteen,  twenty,  fifty  years  of 
civil  wars  and  conflicU  of  peoples,  not  only 
to  change  the  conditions,  but  in  order  to 
change  yourselves  and  to  make  yourselves 
capable  of  wielding  political  power.'  "  ■' 

70.  Stalin  reiterated  that  the  dictatorship 
of  the  proletariat  can  only  come  about 
through  violent  revolution.  He  completely 
discounted  the  possibility  of  peaceful  change 
in  this  direction.  He  called  for  the  smashing 
of  the  state  machine  in  all  its  parU. 

The  dictatorship  of  the  proletariat  does 
not  arise  on  the  basis  of  the  bourgeois  order; 
it  arises  while  this  order  is  being  torn  down, 
after  the  overthrow  of  the  bourgeoisie,  in  the 
process  of  the  expropriation  of  the  landlords 
and  capltalisu,  during  the  process  of  sociali- 
sation of  the  principal  instruments  and 
means  of  production,  in  the  process  of  violent 
proletarian  revolution.  The  dlcUtorshlp  of 
the  proletariat  is  a  revolutionary  power  based 
on  violence  against  the  bourgeoisie. 

To  put  It  briefly':  the  dictatorship  of  the 
proletariat  is  the  domination  of  the  prole- 
tariat over  the  bourgeoisie  untrammeled  by 
law  and  based  on  violence  and  enjoying  the 
sympathy  and  support  of  the  toiling  and  ex- 
ploited masses  (Cf.  Lenin  SUte  and  Revolu- 
tion). 

Second  deduction:  the  dictatorship  of  the 
proletariat  cannot  come  about  as  a  result  of 
the  peaceful  development  of  bourgeois  society 
and  of  bourgeois  democracy;  it  can  come 
only  as  the  result  of  the  destruction  of  the 
bourgeois  state  machine,  of  the  bourgeois 
army,  of  the  bourgeois  civil  administration, 
and  of  the  bourgeois  police.*"' 

71  He  repeated  that  the  necessity  for 
smashing  the  government  military  machine 
applies  in  the  United  States.  He  considered 
the  law  of  violent  revolution  as  an  inevlUble 
part  of  the  law  of  revolution  in  such  coun- 
tries as  the  United  States. 

•In  his  letter  to  Kugelmann  (April  12, 
1871 1  Marx  wrote  that  the  task  of  the  prole- 
tarian revolution  must  'be  no  longer,  as  be- 
fore, to  transfer  the  bureaucratic-military 
machine  from  one  hand  to  another,  but  to 
smash  it.  and  that  is  essential  for  every  real 
people's  revolution  on  the  Continent'  (Let- 
ters to  Dr.  Kugelmann  International  Pub- 
lUhers,  p.  123). 

"Marx  did  in  fact  concede  that  possibility, 
and  he  had  good  grounds  for  doing  so  in 
regard  to  the  England  and  the  United  States 
of  the  seventies  of  the  last  century  when 
monopoly  capitalism  and  imperiallim  did  not 
yet  exist  and  when  these  countries,  owing  to 
the  special  conditions  of  their  development, 
had.  as  yet  no  developed  militarism  or  bu- 
reaucracy. That  is  how  matters  stood  before 
developed  imperialism  made  IU  appearance. 
But  later,  afur  a  lapae  of  thirty  to  forty 
years,  when  a  sUte  of  affairs  in  these  coun- 
tries hsd  undergone  a  radical  change,  when 
imperialism  was  developing  and  was  embrac- 
ing all  caplUlist  countries  without  exception, 
when  miliurism  and  bureaucracy  appeared 
in  England  and  the  United  States  also,  when 
the  special  conditions  of  peaceful  develop- 
ment in  England  and  the  United  Sutes  hsd 
disappeared— then  the  qualification  in  regard 
to  these  countries  could  no  longer  apply. 


"  Ch.  rv  from  Foundations  of  Leninism  by 
Joseph  Stalin,  published  by  the  International 
Publishers   New  York.  1932.  p.  47. 

"Ibid,  published  by  International  Pub- 
lishers. New  York,  1934,  in  an  edition  of 
1CO,(X)0.  p.  49. 

'^  Ibid.,  pp.  50,  51,  52. 


"Lenin  said  Today,  in  1917,  in  the  epoch 
of  the  first  great  imperialist  a'ar.  this  excep- 
tion made  by  Marx  is  no  longer  valid.  Both 
England  and  America,  the  greatest  and  last 
representatives  of  Anglo-Saxon  "lit>erty"  in 
the  whole  world  in  the  sense  of  the  absence 
of  militarism  and  bureaucracy,  have  today 
plunged  headlong  into  the  all-European 
dirty,  bloody,  morass  of  military  bureau- 
cratic Institutions  to  which  everything  is 
subordinated  and  which  trample  everything 
underfoot.  Today,  both  in  England  and  in 
America,  "essential  for  every  real  people's 
revolution"  Is  the  break-up,  the  shattering 
of  the  "ready-made"  state  machinery 
(brought  in  those  countries,  between  1914 
and  1917^  to  general  "European"  imperialist 
perfection)'"  (State  and  Revolution,  Little 
Lenin  Library,  p.  34;  Collected  Works,  vol. 
XXI,  book  II,  p.  180). 

"In  other  words,  the  law  of  violent  prole- 
tarian revolution,  the  law  of  destruction  of 
the  machinery  of  the  bourgeois  staU  as  a 
condition  precedent  for  such  revolution,  la 
an  inevitable  law  of  the  revolutionary  move- 
ment in  the  Imperialist  countries  of  the 
world.     •     •     • 

"Lenin  is  therefore  right  In  saying:  •The 
proletarian  revolution  is  impossible  without 
the  violent  destruction  of  the  bourgeois  state 
machine  and  its  replacement  by  a  new  one'  " 
(The  Proletarian  Revolution  and  Renegade 
Kautskyi. 

"Ihe  Soviet  Power  is  the  SUte  Form  of  the 
Dictatorship  of  the  Proletariat.  The  victory 
of  the  dictatorship  of  the  proletariat  signi- 
fied the  suppression  of  the  bourgeoisie,  the 
break-up  of  the  bourgeois  state  machine  and 
the  displacement  of  bourgeois  democracy  by 
proletarian  democracy.    That  is  clear."*" 

HisTotT  or  THE  Communist  Pahtt  or  the 
Sovirr  Union 

Communist  literature  is  replete  with  ref- 
erences' to  the  Communist  Party  of  the  Soviet 
Union  as  a  model  party,  as  "an  example  for 
the  Communist  Parties  of  all  countries." «" 
William  Z.  Foster,  present  chairman  of  the 
Communist  Party,  U.  S.  A.,  has  extolled  the 
CPSU  as  the  "leading  party"  of  the  Com- 
munist International,  "by  virtue  of  its  great 
revolutionary  exjjerience." "  It  is  therefore 
highly  significant  that  the  History  of  the 
Communist  Party  of  the  Soviet  Union,  which 
explains  in  great  detail  how  that  party  seized 
power  by  resort  to  force  and  violence,  is  a 
subject  of  required  reading  and  study  for 
Communist  Party  members,  for  Communist 
schools,  and  is  presently  on  sale  at  Com- 
munist bookshops  throughout  the  United 
States. 

The  Communist  Information  Bureau,  mod- 
ern version  of  the  Communist  International, 
has  given  the  following  clear  directive  to  all 
Communist  Parties: 

"The  Communist  Party  of  the  Soviet  Union, 
the  Party  of  Lenln-Stalln,  which  has  a  mem- 
bership of  many  millions,  serves  as  a  great 
example  to  the  Communist  Parties  of  other 
countries  who  see  in  the  CPSU  ( B )  the  fore- 
most champion  for  peace,  freedom  and  the 
independence  of  peoples."  ■ 

New  Century  Publishers,  official  American 
Communist  publishing  house,  in  IU  most  re- 
cent catalog  dated  1946  has  listed  the  History 
of  the  Communist  Party  of  the  Soviet  Union 
as  "A  classic  work  oX  historical  and  dialectical 
materialism." 

The  Jefferson  School  of  Social  Science, 
cited  by  Attorney  General  Tom  C.  Clark  as 


•"Ibid.,  pp.  53,  54.  55. 

■■  Dally  Worker.  March  5.  1939.  reprint  of 
cabled  edltCH°ial  from  Moscow  Pravda. 

•=  Toward  Soviet  America,  by  William  Z. 
Foster  (Coward-McCann,  Inc.,  New  York, 
1932),  p.  259. 

■*  For  a  Lasting  Peace,  for  a  People's  Democ- 
racy, Organ  of  the  Information  Bureau  of  the 
Communist  Parties,  published  In  Belgrade, 
February  15,  1948,  p.  1. 


an  "adjunct  of  the  Communist  Party,"  an- 
nounced in  IU  spring  1947  catalog,  a  course 
entitled  "'HUtory  of  the  Communist  Party 
of  the  Soviet  Union,"  in  which  the  book 
"History  of  the  CPSU"  was  to  serve  as  "the 
basic  text." 

On  March  1,  1939,  when  100.000  copies  of 
the  English  edition  of  this  work  were  re- 
leased for  publication  as  the  "greatest  story 
of  this  generation."  Earl  Browder.  then  gen- 
eral secreUry  of  the  Communist  Party. 
U.  S.  A.,  said: 

"This  is  no  ordinary  t>ook  to  be  aklmmcd 
through  and  then  laid  aside  on  a  bookshelf. 
It  is  a  scientific  textbook  to  be  studied  and 
mastered,  not  a  collection  of  dogmas  to  be 
memorized,  not  for  mechanical  quoution  of 
extracu,  but  to  understand  the  essence  of 
the  theory  of  Marxism-Leninism  so  that  it 
can  be  applied  to  the  most  varied  and  differ- 
ent problems  and  situations,  so  that  thla 
theory  can  be  enriched  with  new  experiences 
of  the  revolutionary  working  class  movement 
also  of  our  country."  »* 

The  December  1938  Plenum  of  the  Com- 
munist Party,  U.  S.  A.,  stressed  the  impor- 
tance of  this  volume  even  more  emphatically 
and  declared:     ._, 

"Our  great  brother  Party,  the  Communist 
Party  of  the  Soviet  Union,  which  gave  to  the 
world  the  supreme  example  of  the  Com- 
munist program  translated  into  life,  has  also 
now  provided  us  with  a  great  instrument  for 
our  ideological  rearmament.  It  is  the  new 
book,  A  Short  Course  In  the  History  of  the 
Communist  Party  of  the  Soviet  Union,  pre- 
pared under  the  direction  of  IU  Central 
Committee,  with  the  personal  participation 
and  leadership  of  Comrade  Stalin.     •     •     •- 

In  this  connection  the  following  steps  for 
popularizing  the  publication  were  announced 
by  the  Central  Committee  of  the  CPUSA: 

"A  campaign  has  been  launched  to  get 
the  book  into  the  hands  of  every  member 
of  the  Communist  Party  and  through  them, 
to  their  friends.     •     •     • 

"Each  district  Is  called  upon  to  organize 
at  least  one  mass  meeting  at  which  a  leader 
of  the  Party  should  lecture  on  the 
book.     •     •     • 

"The  national  educational  department  of 
the  Communist  Party  is  preparing  an  outline 
to  aid  in  the  study  of  the  book. 

••The  Communist  press  will  run  a  series  of 
articles  by  Communist  leaders  on  varloiu 
phases  of  the  book."  •» 

As  recently  as  November  1947.  in  the  nxaga- 
zlne  Political  Affairs.  William  W.  Welnstone. 
New  York  Slate  educational  director  of  the 
Communist  Party,  recommended  the  History 
of  the  CPSU  for  both  intermediate  and  ad- 
vanced stages  of  study  of  Marxiam-Leniniam. 

In  the  March  1948  issue  of  Political  Affairs, 
official  Communist  Party  monthly  theoretical 
organ.  Eugene  Dennis,  general  secretary  of 
the  party,  insisted  that  the  party — "must 
acquire  a  new  and  more  profound  grasp  of 
the  theory  and  lessons  to  be  learned  from 
such  Marxist  classics  as  *  *  *  the  His- 
tory of  the  CPSU  as  well  as  from  such  au- 
thoritative Marxist  political  journals  as  the 
new  publication  of  the  Communist  Informa- 
tion Bureau,  For  a  Lasting  Peace,  For  a  Peo- 
ple's Democracy." 

The  following  ciUtions  on  force  and 
violence  are  taken  from  the  History  of  the 
CPSU  serving  as  a  clear  Instruction  and 
guide  to  all  members  of  the  Communist 
Party.  U.  S.  A.: 

72.  This  basic  guide  for  American  Com- 
munisU  reiterates  the  principles  of  Marx 
and  Engels  regarding  the  impossibility  of 
accomplishing  the  Socialist  revolution  by 
other  than  violent  means. 

"Marx  and  Engels  taught  that  it  was  im- 
possible to  get  rid  of  the  power  of  capital 
and  to  convert  capitalist  property  into 
public  property  by  peaceful  means,  and  that 


••Daily  Worker.  March  1,  1939.  p.  8. 
"DaUy  Worker  February  13.  1939,  p.  8. 
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thi  worklBn  elMi  eoukl  achieve  this  only 
by  revolutionary  vlolenc*  against  th«  bour- 
gm  tote,  by  a  proletarian  rcToIutlon,  by  e*tab- 
Uaflng  Its  own  political  rule— tb«  dlctator- 
at  the  i^metartet — which  must  crush 
thk  raslstane*  of  tb*  nploitera  and  create  a 
ne  r.  clMsleas.  OommtmUt  society." 

'  9.  As  a  type  study  the  History  of  the 
CF  30  calls  attention  to  the  armed  revolt  on 
th<  R\iS8lan  battleship  Potemkin,  the  lint 
rei  olutlonary  action  In  the  Russian  armed 
foires. 

'  In  June  190S  a  revolt  broke  out  on  the 
Po  emkin.  a  battleship  of  the  Black  Sea 
Pl4  et.  The  battleship  was  at  that  time  sta- 
tic iMd  tMW  Odessa,  whcr*  •  general  strike 
of  tbs  workers  was  tn  profrsss.  The  Insur- 
gei  It  sailors  wreaked  vengeance  on  their  de- 
tected oOoers  and  brought  the  vessel  to 
The  battleship  Potemkin  had  gone 
to  the  side  of  the  revolution.  •  •  • 
'  l4Bln  attributed  Immense  Importance  to 
th  s  revolt.  He  considered  It  necMsary  for 
tb>  Bolsheviks  to  assume  the  leadership  of 
this  movement  and  to  link  It  up  with  the 
m  rvement  of  the  workcri.  peasanu.  and  local 
girrlsons.    •    •    • 

The  Potemkin  revolt  was  the  first  instance 
of  mass  revolutionary  action  in  the  army  and 
ni  ry,  the  first  occasion  on  which  a  large  unit 
of  the  armed  forces  of  vhs  tsar  sided  with 
th!  revclutlcn.     •     •     • 

The  workers'  recourse  to  mass  poUtlCfJ 
St  ikes  and  demcnstratlons.  the  growth  ul 
thB  peasant  movement,  the  armed  clashss 
b«  twecn  the  people  and  the  police  and  troops. 
ax  d,  finally,  ths  revolt  In  the  Black  Sea  Fleet, 
al  went  to  show  that  conditions  wsre  rlpen- 
In  I  for  an  annad  uprising  of  the  peopie." " 
74.  Time  and  agatn  It  stressed  th*  Impor- 
taice  of  armed  uprising. 

'Lenin  considered  that  the  most  effectlTe 
m  »ans  of  overthrowing  tsardom  and  achlev- 
In  (  a  democratic  republic  was  a  victorious 
ar  ned  uprising  of  the  people.  Contrary  to 
tt  s  Maaabevlka.  LmIb  teM  tlMt  'the  gen- 
er  a  demoeratle  revataUoMrf  awvement  has 
al-eady  brought  about  the  necessity  for  an 
aimed  uprising.'  that  'the  organization  of 
tte  proletariat  for  upHttrng"  had  already 
'k  MB  plaesri  on  the  order  of  the  dsf  ••  (mm 
ol  the  eksential.  principal  and  Inrllspaii— Ms 
«i  ika  or  the  Party.'  and  that  it  was  necessary 
"M  adopt  ths  most  energetic  measures  to 
ai  m  the  proletariat  and  to  ensure  the  possl- 
bttity  of  directly  Isiting  the  uprising.' 

*To  guide  the  msssss  to  an  uprising  and  to 
tv  m  tt  into  an  uprlalnf  of  the  whole  people. 
U  Din  deemed  It  niesssary  to  Issue  such  slo- 
gs ns.  such  appeals  to  ths  masses  as  would  set 
frie  their  revolutionary  lnltlati\'e.  orpuatae 
tk  m  lor  InsiaisiiHOM.  and  ilisia|aiili  tbe 
m  Ktalnery  at  ptmmt  of  uardom.  Re  eonaM- 
«ff  Id  that  th«e  tlofanj  were  furnished  by  the 
tarucal  decisions  of  the  Third  Party  Con- 
gi  MS,  to  the  defense  of  which  his  book  Two 
Ti  atlas  of  Social -Dstnocracy  tn  the  Demo- 
ei  Mb  BaTolutlon  was  devoted. "  "* 

IB  The  book  rclt««t«a  the  necessity  of 
arned  force  to  aaoonpMsh  a  sucecasful 
rv  'olvtMn. 

*A  dectstire  vletory  of  the  revolution  orer 
tskrdum  is  the  rcvolutlonary-democrstlc 
dl  rtatorship  of  the  proletariat  and  the  peas- 
artry.  Lenin  said:  ••  •  •  such  a  victciy 
w1 11  be  precisely  a  dictatorship,  i.  e..  tt  must 
tn  rntably  rely  on  military  force,  on  the  arm- 
tnk  of  tbe  maases,  on  an  uprising,  and  not 
ct  InstitutlotM  of  one  kind  or  another,  estab- 
Ih  bed  tn  a  "lawTul"  or  "peaceful"  way.*  - 


History  of  the  Communist  Party  of  the 
Sdviec  Union  (Bolsheviks).  Short  course. 
B  Ited  by  a  comwitwloii  of  the  Central  Com. 
m  ttaa  of  the  CP9U  (B) .  Authorised  by  the 
O  ntral  Oommtttee  of  the  CP8U  (B) .  Inter- 
ni  tlonal  Publlriier*.  New  Tork,  eopy tight. 
IS  ».  p.  9. 

'  Ibid  .  pp.  ao.  «l. 

•Ibid,  p.  TO. 


"The  Bolsheviks  called  the  workers  to 
arms,  to  prepare  for  armed  uprising  "  " 

Tfl.  The  History  of  the  CP8U  then  describes 
in  detail  Lenin's  preparatory  steps  for  the 
armed  uprising. 

"The  bulk  of  the  sailors  and  soldiers  in 
revolt  did  net  yet  clearly  raallBS  the  neces- 
sity fcr  the  overthrow  of  the  tasrlat  govern- 
ment, for  the  energetic  prosecution  of  the 
armed  struggle.  They  were  still  too  peace- 
ful and  complacent:  they  freqxjently  made 
the  mistake  of  releasing  oHIcctb  who  had 
been  arrested  at  the  outbreak  of  the  revolt. 
and  would  allow  themselves  to  be  placated 
by  the  promises  and  coaxing  of  their  su- 
periors.    •     •     • 

"The  revolutionary  moTement  had  ap- 
proached the  verge  of  armed  insurrection. 
The  Bolahevlks  called  upon  the  masses  to 
rise  In  arms  against  the  tsar  and  the  land- 
lords, and  explained  to  them  that  this  was 
Inevitable.  The  Bolahevlks  worked  Indefat- 
Igably  In  preparing  for  armed  uprising 
Revolutionary  srork  was  carried  on  among 
the  soldiers  and  sailors,  and  military  organ- 
lastlons  of  the  Party  were  set  up  In  the 
armed  forces.  Workers'  fighting  squads  were 
formed  in  a  number  of  cities,  and  their  mem- 
bers taught  the  use  of  arms.  The  purcbsse 
of  arms  from  abroad  and  the  nraifllng  of 
them  Into  Rxissla  waa  organlaad.  prominent 
■mafcirs  of  tha  Party  taking  part  tn  srrang- 
iBff  for  their  transportation 

"In  Wovember  1905  Lenl.i  returned  to 
Russia.  He  took  a  direct  part  In  the  prep- 
arations for  armed  uprising,  while  keeping 
out  of  the  way  of  the  tsar's  gendarmea  and 
spies.  His  articles  In  the  Bolshevik  news- 
paper. Novaya  Zhlzn  (New  Life),  served  to 
guide  the  Party  In  Its  day-to-day  work. 

"At  this  period  Comrade  Stalin  was  carry- 
ing on  tremendous  rerohittonary  work  in 
Transcaucasia.  Be  exposed  snd  lashed  the 
Menshevlks  as  foes  of  the  revolution  and  <^ 
the  armed  uprising.  Speaking  at  a  meeting 
of  workers  in  Tlflis  on  the  day  ttia  tsar's 
Manifesto  wss  annuunced.  Coatfada  Stalin 
said:  'What  do  we  need  In  order  to  really 
win?  We  need  three  things:  first — arms, 
second — arms,  third — arms  and  arms 
ml'"" 


T7.  The  volume  describes  the  participa- 
tion and  the  leadarahlp  of  the  Russian  Com- 
munists In  the  annad  revolt. 

"As  by  that  tlnie  the  armed  uprising  had 
slready  begun  In  Moscow,  the  conference,  on 
Lenin's  sdvlce  hastily  completed  Its  work  and 
dispersed  to  enable  the  delegates  to  partici- 
pate personally  In  the  uprtoing.     •     •     • 

"In  reply  to  this,  the  Moscow  Bolsheviks 
and  the  Moscow  Soviet  of  Workers'  Deputies 
which  they  led  and  which  wsa  eoonected 
with  the  broad  msssss  of  ths  workan.  decided 
to  mske  Immedlata  preparations  for  armed 
uprising.  On  Daeaoiber  S  (18)  the  Moscow 
Bolshavtk  Committee  resolved  to  call  upon 
the  Soviet  to  declare  a  general  political  suike 
with  ths  object  of  turning  It  into  an  uprising 
In  the  course  of  the  strugfla.  This  decision 
was  supported  st  dumb  msatlnis  of  the 
workers.     •     •     • 

"When  the  Moscow  protetarlst  began  the 
revolt,  tt  had  a  fighting  orgsnlsatlon  of  about 
one  thousand  combatants,  more  than  half 
of  whom  were  Bolsheviks.  In  addition  there 
wsre  fighting  squads  In  several  of  the  Mos- 
cow fsctories.  In  all.  ths  insurraetlonariea 
had  a  force  of  about  two  thouMad  aoabat- 
ants.  The  worker*  expected  to  nevtratlae 
the  garrison  snd  to  win  over  s  part  of  It  to 
their  side.     •     •     • 

"The  uprising  assumed  s  partictilarly  stub- 
bcrn  and  bitter  character  In  the  Krasnaya 
Presnya  district  of  Moscow.  This  was  the 
main  stroDfhold  and  centre  of  the  uprising. 
Here  the  best  of  the  fighting  squads.  Ic-d  by 
Bolsheviks,  ware  concentrated.     •     •     • 


•Ibid.,  pp.  70  and  78. 
•Ibid.,  p.  81. 


"The  uprising  was  not  confined  to  Moscow. 
Revolutionary  uprisings  broke  out  tn  a  num- 
ber of  other  cities  snd  districts.  There  were 
armed  uprisings  In  Krasnoyarsk.  Motovlllkha 
(Perm).  Novoroaslsk.  Sormovo,  Scvastapcl 
and  Kronstadt.     •     •     • 

"The  opprasaad  nattrwialttlea  of  RuHla  also 
rose  in  armed  aUiiula.  IHjiirt]!  the  wiKda  of 
Oeorfla  was  up  tn  arms.  A  big  uprising  took 
place  In  the  Ukraine.  In  the  cities  of  Gor- 
loTka.  Alexandrovsk  and  Lugansk  (now  Voro- 
shilovgrad) in  the  Donetz  Basin.  A  stub- 
bom  struggle  was  waged  at  Latvia.  In  Pin- 
land  the  workers  formed  their  Red  Guard  and 
roae  in  revolt.     •     •     • 

"  "On  the  contrary."  Lenin  said,  *we  should 
have  taken  to  arras  mr>re  resolutely,  ener- 
snd  sfgraaalvely;  we  should  hsve 
to  the  massss  thst  It  was  impossi- 
ble to  confine  ourselves  to  a  peaceful  strike 
and  that  a  fearless  and  relentless  armed  fight 
was  indispensable.'"** 

78.  This  revolutlonsry  textbook  then  re- 
calls Marx'  definition  of  force. 

"'Vorce.'  said  Karl  Marx,  'is  the  midwife 
of  every  old  society  pregnant  with  a  new 
one.' "  " 

79.  In  fun  support  of  ths  line  Isid  down 
by  Lenin  this  suthorltstlve  work  rejects  the 
moderates'  pies  for  civil  peace  and  urges 
civil  war  In  preference. 

"In  opposition  to  the  Menshevlk  and 
Sodallst-Revolutlonary  renunciation  of  revo- 
lution and  their  treacherous  slogan  of  pre- 
serving 'civil  peace'  in  time  of  war.  the  Bol- 
sheviks advanced  the  slogan  of  'converting 
the  Imperialist  war  into  a  civil  war.'  This 
slogan  meant  that  the  labouring  people,  in- 
cluding the  armed  workers  and  peasants 
clad  In  soldiers'  uniform,  were  to  turn  their 
weapons  against  their  own  bourgeoisie  snd 
overthrow  Its  rule  if  they  wsnted  to  put  an 
end  to  ths  war  snd  schleve  a  |aat  peace. 


•     •     • 


"In  opposition  to  the  Menshevlk  snd  So- 
clsllst-Revolutlonary  policy  of  defending 
the  botvgeoto  fatherland,  the  Botthcrflu  ad- 
vanced the  policy  of  'the  defeat  of  one's  own 
government  tn  the  imperialist  war.'  This 
meant  voting  against  war  credits,  forming 
lllegsl  revolutionary  organizations  In  the 
armed  forces,  supporting  fratemlaatton 
aaaong  the  soldiers  st  the  front,  crgsr.izing 
revolutionary  actions  of  the  workers  snd 
peasants  sgalnst  the  war.  and  turning  theee 
actions  Into  an  uprising  against  one's  own 
imperialist  government.     •     •     • 

"Lenin  held  thst  the  policy  of  working  for 
the  defeat  of  one's  own  Imperialist  govern- 
ment must  be  pursued  not  only  by  the  Rus- 
sian revolutionaries,  but  by  the  revolutionary 
parties  of  ths  working  clsss  in  all  the  bellig- 
erent countries  "■ 

80  The  conversion  of  "imperialist  war" 
into  civil  war  U  practically  the  thaota  song 
of  this  work. 

"At  the  front,  the  Party  agitated  for  frat- 
ernization between  the  soldiers  of  the  war- 
ring  srmies.  empbaalslng  the  fact  thst  the 
world  botffgeolsia  waa  the  enemy,  and  that 
the  war  could  be  ended  only  by  converting 
the  Imperialist  war  Into  a  civil  war  and  turn- 
ing one's  weapons  against  one's  own  bour- 
geoisie snd  Its  government.  Cases  of  refusal 
of  army  units  to  take  the  offensive  becsme 
more  and  nnore  frequent.  There  were  already 
such  Instances  in  1915,  and  even  more  in 
1916."  •♦ 

81.  The  volume  describes  how  the  police 
and  armed  forcea  were  either  disarmed  or 
disintegrated. 

"On  the  morning  of  Ftbruary  M  (March 
11)  the  political  strike  and  demonstration 
began  to  assume  the  character  of  an  upris- 
ing.   The  workers  disarmed  police  and  gen- 

•>  Ibid.,  pp.  82,  83,  84. 
■  Ibid.,  p,  ISO. 
■Ibid.,  p.  187. 
•Ibid.,  p.  172, 
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darmes  and  armed  themselves.  Neverthelsss. 
the  clashes  with  the  police  ended  with  the 
shooting  down  of  a  demonstration  on  Zna- 
menskaya  Square.     •     •     ••• 

"On  February  26  (March  11)  the  4th  Com- 
pany of  the  Reserve  Battalion  of  the  Pavlov- 
sky  Regiment  opened  flre,  not  on  the  workers, 
however,  but  on  squads  of  mounted  police 
who  were  engaged  In  a  skirmish  with  the 
workers.  A  most  energetic  and  persistent 
drive  was  made  to  win  over  the  troops  espe- 
cially by  the  working  women,  who  addressed 
themselves  directly  to  the  soldiers,  frater- 
nized with  them  and  called  upon  them  to 
help  the  people  to  overthrow  the  hated 
tsarist  sutocracy."" 

82.  The  arrest  of  ministers  at  the  direction 
of  the  leaders  of  the  Central  Committee  In 
the  Communist  Party  Is  described  together 
with  the  steps  towsrd  mutiny  in  the  armed 
forces. 

"On  February  26  (March  11)  the  Bureau  of 
the  Central  Committee  Issued  a  manifesto 
calling  for  the  continuation  of  the  armed 
struggle  against  tsardom  and  the  formation 
of  a  Provisional  Revolutionary  Govern- 
ment.    •     •     • 

"Ths  workers  snd  soldiers  who  had  risen 
tn  revolt  begsn  to  srrest  tssrtst  ministers 
snd  genersls  and  to  free  revolutionaries  from 
Jail.  The  released  political  prisoners  Joined 
the  revolutlonsry  struggle.     •     •     • 

"In  the  streets,  shots  were  still  being  ex- 
changed with  police  and  gendarmes  posted 
with  machine  guns  In  the  attics  of  houses. 
But  the  troops  rapidly  went  over  to  the  side 
of  tlie  workers,  snd  thU  decided  the  fate  of 
the  tsarist  autocracy. •• 

83.  Lenin's  precept  that  the  SovleU  (now 
knou  n  as  action  committees  in  certain  coun- 
tries) are  the  actual  organs  of  armed  up- 
rising. Is  given  added  emphasis. 

"The  Revolution  of  1905  had  shown  that 
the  Soviets  were  organs  of  armed  uprising 
and  pt  the  same  time  the  embryo  of  a  new. 
revolutionary  power."  »• 

84  The  volume  then  describes  the  de- 
tailed Instruction  for  the  armed  uprising 
given  by  Lenin  to  the  Central  Committee  of 
the  Russian  Communist  Party. 

"The  Bolsheviks  began  Intensive  prepara- 
tions for  the  uprising.  Lenin  declared  that, 
having  secured  a  majority  In  the  Soviets  of 
Workers'  and  Soldiers'  Deputies  In  both  the 
capitals— Moscow  and  Petrograd— the  Bol- 
sheviks could  snd  should  take  the  state 
power  into  their  own  hands.  Reviewing  the 
path  that  had  been  traversed.  Lenin  stressed 
the  fsct  that  'the  majority  of  the  people  are 
for  us.'  In  his  srtlcles  and  letters  to  the 
Central  Committee  and  the  Bolshevik  or- 
ganizations. Lenin  outlined  a  detailed  plan 
for  the  uprising  showing  how  the  army  units, 
the  navy  and  the  Red  Guards  should  be  used, 
what  key  positions  In  Petrograd  should  be 
seized  In  order  to  ensure  the  success  of  the 
uprising,  and  so  forth.    •      •     • 

"On  October  10,  1917.  the  historic  meet- 
ing of  ths  Central  Committee  of  the  Party 
took  place  at  which  it  was  decided  to  laimch 
the  armed  uprising  within  ths  next  few  days. 
The  historic  resolution  of  the  Central  Com- 
mittee of  the  Party,  drawn  up  by  Lenin, 
ststed : 

"  'The  Central  Committee  recognizes  that 
the  international  position  of  the  Russian  rev- 
olution ( the  revolt  tn  the  German  Navy  which 
is  an  extreme  manifestation  of  the  growth 
throughout  Europe  of  the  world  Socialist 
revolution;  the  threat  of  conclusion  of  peace 
by  the  imperialists  with  the  object  of  strang- 
Img  the  revolution  In  Russia)  as  well  as  lU 
military  jxwltlon  (the  indubitable  decision 
of  the  Russian  bourgeoisie  and  Keren&ky  tt 
Co.  to  surrender  Petrograd  to  the  Germans), 
and  the  fact  that  the  proletarian  party  has 
gained  a  majority  of  the  Soviets — all   this. 


"Ibid.,  p.  175. 
•Ibid  .  p.  176. 
*"  Ibid.  p.  177. 


taken  In  conjunction  with  the  peasant  revolt 
and  the  swing  of  popular  confidence  toward 
our  party  (the  elections  in  Moscow),  and, 
finally,  the  obvious  preparations  being  made 
for  a  second  Kornllov  affair  (the  withdrawal 
of  troops  from  Petrograd.  the  dispatch  of 
Cossacks  to  Petrograd.  the  surrounding  of 
Minsk  by  Cossacks,  etc.) — all  this  places  the 
armed  uprising  on  the  order  of  the  day. 

"  'Considering  therefore  that  an  armed  up- 
rising is  Inevitable,  and  that  the  time  for  It 
Is  fully  ripe,  the  Central  Committee  Instructs 
all  Party  organizations  to  be  guided  accord- 
ingly, and  to  discuss  and  decide  all  practical 
questions  (the  Congress  of  Soviets  of  the 
Northern  Region,  the  withdrawal  of  troops 
from  Petrograd,  the  action  of  our  people  In 
Moscow  and  Minsk,  etc  )  from  thU  point  of 
view.' "  " 

85.  A  clear  description  is  given  of  how  the 
Central  Committee  of  the  Russian  Com- 
munist Party  directed  the  armed  revolt  tn 
both  the  Army  and  the  Navy. 

"The  Pre-Parllament  was  dissolved.  The 
Smolny.  the  headquarters  of  the  Petrograd 
Soviet  and  of  tbe  Bolshevik  Central  Commit- 
tee, became  the  headquarters  of  the  revolu- 
tion, from  which  all  fighting  orders  emanated. 

"The  Petrogrpd  workers  in  those  days 
showed  whst  a  splendid  schooling  they  had 
received  under  the  guidance  of  the  Bolshevik 
Party.  The  revolutionary  units  of  the  army, 
prepared  for  the  uprising  by  the  work  of  the 
Bolsheviks,  carried  out  fighting  orders  with 
precision  and  fought  side  by  side  with  the 
Red  Guard.  The  navy  did  not  lag  behind 
the  army.  Kronstadt  was  a  stronghold  of 
the  Bolshevik  Party,  and  had  long  since  re- 
fused to  recognize  the  authority  of  the  Pro- 
visional Government.  The  cruiser  Aurora 
trained  Its  guns  on  the  Winter  Palace,  and 
on  October  25  their  thunder  tuhered  In  a 
new  era.  the  era  of  the  Great  Socialist 
Revolution. 

"On  the  night  of  October  25  the  revolution- 
ary* workers,  soldiers,  and  sailors  took  the 
Winter  Palace  by  storm  and  arrested  the 
Provisional  Government."  "* 

86.  Joseph  Stalin  here  describes  the  Com- 
munist (Bolshevik)  Party  as  a  party  of  a 
new  type  particularly  suited  to  the  struggle 
for  power  In  a  period  of  sharp  collisions. 

"The  hlstorj-  of  the  Party  teaches  us  that 
only  a  party  of  the  new  type,  a  Marxist- 
Leninist  party,  a  party  of  social  revolution, 
a  party  capable  of  preparing  the  proletariat 
for  decisive  battles  against  the  bourgeoisie 
and  of  organizing  the  victory  of  the 
proletarian  revolution,  can  be  such  a 
party.     »     •     • 

"The  Bolshevik  Party  In  the  U.  S.  S.  R.  U 
such  a  party. 

"'In  the  prerevolutlonary  period.'  Com- 
rade Stalin  says,  'in  the  period  of  more  or 
less  peaceful  development,  when  the  parties 
of  the  Second  International  were  the  pre- 
dominant force  tn  the  working  class  move- 
ment and  parliamentary  fornu  of  struggle 
were  regarded  ss  the  prlnclpsl  forms,  the 
party  neither  had  nor  cculd  have  had  that 
great  and  decisive  importsnce  which  It  ac- 
quired afterwards,  under  conditions  of  open 
revoluilonory  battle.' 

"  'But  matters  have  changed  radically  with 
the  dawn  of  the  new  period.  The  new  period 
Is  one  of  open  class  collisions,  of  revolution- 
ary action  by  the  proletariat  of  proletarian 
revolution,  a  period  when  forces  are  being 
directly  mustered  for  the  overthrow  of  Im- 
perialism and  the  seizure  of  power  by  the 
proletariat.  In  this  period  the  proletariat 
Is  confronted  with  new  tasks,  the  tasks  of 
reorganizing  all  party  work  on  new.  revolu- 
tionary lines;  of  educating  the  workers  In 
the  spirit  of  revolutionary  struggle  for  power; 
of  preparing  and  moving  up  reser%'e8:  of  es- 
tablUhlng  an  alliance  with  the  proletarians 
of  neighboring  countries:  of  establishing  firm 


ties  vrlth  the  llberstlon  movement  In  tha 
colonies  and  dependent  countries,  etc.. 
etc.*  "  ■" 

COMMtTNIST    INTXXNATIOHAL 

The  Conunxmist  or  Third  International 
was  founded  In  Moscow  on  March  2,  1919. 
under  the  leadership  of  Vladimir  I.  Lsnln. 
The  Communist  P&rty  of  America,  predeces- 
sor of  the  Communist  Party.  U.  S.  A.,  held 
Its  first  convention  In  Chicago  from  Septem- 
l>er  1  to  7.  1919,  tn  response  to  the  "clarion 
call  of  the  Third  International."  The  Amer- 
ican Communist  Party  In  all  Its  stages,  has  ' 
been  openly  and  avowedly  afllllated  with  and 
has  accepted  tbe  guidance  and  discipline  of 
the  Communist  International  until  Novem- 
btr  16,  1940,  when  It  formally  decided  to — 
"cancel  and  dissolve  Its  organization  afiUla- 
tlon  to  the  Communist  International 
•  •  •  for  the  specific  purpose  of  removing 
Itself  from  the  terms  of  the  so-called  Voorhia 
Act." 

This  act  requires  such  organizations  to 
register. 

On  Msy  80,  1948,  the  Communist  Interna- 
tional (Comintern)  wss  formally  dissolved, 
to  be  succeeded  by  the  Informstlon  Bureau 
of  the  Communist  Parties  (Comlnform)  es- 
tablished in  September  1947  with  hesdquar- 
ters  In  Belgrade. 

There  Is  every  reason  to  believe  thst  tha 
Conununlst  International  was  never  actually 
dissolved  and  that  the  Communist  Psrty. 
U.  S.  A.,  is  ss  completely  subordinated  to 
the  discipline  of  this  Moscow-dominsted 
world  party,  as  it  ever  was.  This  belief  la 
based  upon  the  following  characteristics  of 
the  American  party  prevailing  during  Its 
affiliation  with  the  Comintern  and  today: 

1.  Rigid  adherence  to  policies  paralleling 
in  every  respect  the  line  of  Moscow. 

2.  Interlocking  aflillatlons  and  support  of 
other  Communist  Parties  throughout  tha 
world. 

3.  Devotion  to  the  teacliings  and  prlnclplea 
of  Marx,  Engels,  Lenin,  and  Stalin. 

4.  Acceptance  of  press,  radio,  and  other 
services  from  Moscow  and  Commimtst-doml- 
nated  puppet  states. 

5.  Sending  of  leaders  to  Moscow  for  guid- 
ance and  Instruction. 

6.  Glorification  of  Joseph  Stalin. 

7.  Collaboration  of  representatives  of  the 
Soviet  Government  and  Its  subsidiary  puppet 
states  with  American  Communist  organiza- 
tions. 

8.  Enforcement  of  Comintern  statutes, 
discipline,  and  general  procedure. 

9.  Autnority  of  Moscow-designated  repre- 
sentatives. 

The  authority  of  the  Communist  Inter- 
national, presently  known  as  the  Informa- 
tion Bureau  of  the  Communist  Parties,  to 
both  unchallenged  and  continuing,  as  tha 
following  statements  of  ouUUnding  Com- 
munists will  show: 

(a)  Joseph  Stalin  at  the  Second  Congrasa 
of  Soviets  of  U.  8  8.  R.  (1924)  : 

"Depsrtlng  from  us,  Comrsde  Lenin  ad- 
jured us  to  remain  faithful  to  the  principles 
of  the  Communist  International.  We  vow  to 
you.  Comrade  Lenin,  that  we  will  not  spare 
our  lives  to  strengthen  and  extend  the  union 
of  the  toilers  of  the  whole  world— ihe  Com- 
munist International!"  ••• 

(b)  William  Z.  Poster,  presen*  chslrman. 
Communist  Party,  U.  8  A,,  In  1932: 

"The  Communist  Party  of  the  United 
States  *  *  *  Is  the  American  section  of 
the  Communist  International  •  •  •.  Tha 
Communist  International  Is  a  disciplined 
world  party     •     •     •.■■>••- 
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*■  Ibid.,  pp   204  and  205. 
•  Ibid.,  p.  208. 


•"Ibid.,  pp.  353,  351. 

>•'  History  of  the  CPSU,  p.  269.  quoting  Tha 
Lenin  Heritage,  by  Joseph  Stalin  (Interna- 
tional Publlihers,  New  York,  1939) . 

•«  Toward  Soviet  America,  by  William  Z. 
Poster  (Coward-McCann,  Inc..  New  York, 
1932). 
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September  39.  1939.  be- 
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o  aim  to  oar  eouuadee  that  inter- 
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Q(   the   Communist    Intcmatloiial. 
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by  Dmttn  Manultoky     •     •     • 
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(s   leadership   of 
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tn  blowing  up  the  whole  machhiery  of  the 
bouigeolsle  !n  destroying  It,  and  all  the  par- 
Itamentary  tnstltotlcns  with  It.  whether  they 
be  republican  or  constitutional  monarchlal. 

"Tbe  same  relates  to  the  local  government 
institutions  cf  the  bourgaolKle,  vrhich  theo- 
retically It  is  not  correct  to  dllTerentlate  from 
state  organizations.  In  reality  they  are  part 
of  the  same  apparatus  of  the  State  machinery 
cf  the  botirgeotsle  which  must  be  destroyed 
by  the  revolutionary  proletariat  and  replaced 
by  local  Soviets  cf  Workers'  Deputies.*"  "• 

88.  A  fundamental  tenet  of  the  Comintern 
policy  has  been  the  need  of  resort  to  armed 
uprising. 

"Tht  working  claw  cannot  trttunph  com- 
pletely over  the  bourgeolale  through  the  use 
of  only  the  general  strike  and  the  tactics  of 
'crossed  arms.'  The  proletariat  must  have 
reacirt  to  armed  uprising.  Those  who  under- 
stand this  must  also  understand  that  out  of 
this  Inevitably  Hows  the  necessity  of  an  oc- 
ganiaed  political  party,  and  tbat  the  fomkleas 
labor  isaorlstlnns  are  Insufficient  for  this 
purpoaa."  "" 

88.  An  armed  struggle  for  tbe  overthrow  ol 
democratic  govemmcntt  and  for  tbe  eatab- 
llahraent  of  an  International  Soviet  Bepobllc 
U  tbe  aim  set  down  by  tbe  Third  (Com- 
;)  International  In  1930. 
Communist  International  makes  tta 
to  put  op  an  armed  struggle  for  the 
overthrow  of  the  International  bourgeoisie 
and  to  create  an  International  Soviet  Repub- 
lic as  a  transition  stage  to  the  complete  abo- 
lition of  the  state."  "• 

90.  This  gathering  also  called  for  the 
violent  defeat  of  the  middle  classes  Includ- 
ing btislnesa  and  professional  men  and  the 
annihilation  of  the  governmental  apparatus 
cf  demccracy. 

•'Only  a  violent  defeat  of  the  bourgeoisie. 
tbe  conflacation  of  lu  property,  tbe  annihila- 
tion €t  the  entire  bourge<ds  gcvernmenUl 
apparatua.  parliamentary,  judicial,  military, 
bureaucratic,  administrative,  mtinldpal.  etc.. 
even  the  IndlvMaal  exile  or  internment  of  tbe 
most  stnbtoora  aad  dangerous  exploiters,  tba 
establlshmoit  ot  a  strict  control  over  them 
for  tbe  repression  <A  all  Inevitable  attempte 
at  resistance  and  restoration  of  capitalist 
slavery  only  such  measures  vrlll  be  aMe  to 
guarantee  the  com|riete  submission  of  the 
whole  class  of  exploiters. "  '• 

91.  The  assembly  stressed  that  questions  at 
Issue  must  be  settled  by  force  of  arms. 

"That  which  before  the  victory  of  the 
proletariat  seams  but  a  theoretical  difference 
of  opinion  on  the  question  of  'democracy' 
bceomes  inevitalUy  on  the  mcorow  of  tbe 
victory  a  question  which  can  only  be  decided 
by  force  ol  anas."  "" 

92.  The  Communist  International  called 
the  present  an  epoch  of  dvU  war. 

""The  world  proletariat  is  confronted  with 
decisive  battles.  We  are  living  In  an  epoch 
of  dvll  war.  The  critical  hour  has  struck. 
In  almost  all  countries  where  there  Is  a  labor 
movement  o*  any  Importance  the  working 
class,  arms  In  hand,  standi  In  the  midst  of 
fierce  and  decisive  battles.  Now  more  than 
ever  Is  tbe  working  class  In  need  of  a  strong 
organtatlon.  without  losing  an  hour  of 
InTaltable  time,  the  working  dass  must  keep 


^  Thesis.  Communist  Internationa!  Second 
Congress.  1920,  republUhed  In  The  Com- 
munist, vol.  XI.  Ho.  2,  February  1932.  pp.  188. 

irr. 

■^  The  Second  Congraa  of  the  CTommunlst 
International.  PubUahad  Papers.  U.  S.  Stets 
Departmant.  IfSO.  p.  90. 

"■Tbeaaa  and  Statutes  of  the  Third  (Com- 
munist) International.  pubUahed  by  tba  Pub> 
llablng  Office  of  the  Communist  IntematSon- 
al.  lloacow,  1920.  and  reprinted  by  the  United 
Communist  Party  of  America,  p.  4. 

■-•Ibid.,  p.  11. 

"•Ibid.,  p.  15, 


OH  tndefatigably  preparing  for  the  Impending 
decisive  struggle." '" 

93.  It  repudiated  the  notion  that  reforms 
can  be  achieved  through  parliamentary  or 
legal  nvea"*  and  steted  that  parliamentary 
Instltutlona  must  be  destroyed. 

"Parliament  at  present  can  In  no  way  serve 
as  the  arena  of  a  struggle  fcr  re'orm  for 
Improving  the  lot  of  the  working  people,  as 
It  has  at  certain  periods  of  the  preceding 
epoch.  It  is  the  Immediate  historical  task 
of  the  working  dass  to  tear  this  apparatus 
out  of  the  hands  of  the  rxillng  dasses,  to 
break  and  destroy  It  and  to  create  in  lu  place 
a  new  proletarian  apparatus.     •     •     • 

"Consequently.  Communism  repudiates 
parliamentariaulam  as  the  form  of  the  luture; 
it  renounces  the  same  as  a  form  of  the  dasa 
dictetorsbip  ot  the  proletariat:  It  repudlataa 
the  possibility  of  winning  over  the  parlia- 
raenU;  ite  aim  Is  to  deatroy  parliamentarian - 
ism.  Therefore,  it  to  only  possible  to  speak  of 
utilizing  the  bourgeoto  State  organizatlccs 
with  the  object  of  destroying  tbem.  The 
question  can  be  discussed  only  and  exclu- 
sively on  such  a  plane."  '" 

M.  According  to  tbe  Comintern  Ccngreas. 
Conununlst  Party  to  to  constitute  tha 
giMsral  (taff  of  the  dvll  war. 

The  elementary  means  of  tbe  struggle  of 
the  proletariat  against  the  rule  of  the  bour- 
geoUte  to.  first  of  all.  tbe  method  of  mass 
demonstratlona.  Such  mass  demonstrations 
are  prepared  and  carried  out  by  the  organ- 
ized msBsn  of  the  proletariat,  under  the  di- 
rection of  a  united,  disciplined,  centrnllzed 
Communist  Parly.  Civil  war  Is  war.  In  thte 
war  the  proletariat  must  have  its  efficient  po- 
llUcal  officers.  Its  good  political  general  staff, 
to  conduct  operations  during  all  stages  of 
that  fight.     •     •     • 

"The  mass  struggle  means  a  whole  system 
of  developing  demonstrations  growing  ever 
more  acute  In  form,  and  logically  leading  to 
an  uprising  against  the  capitalist  order  of 
government.  In  this  warfare  of  the  masses 
developing  into  a  civil  war,  the  guiding  party 
of  the  proletariat  must,  as  a  general  rule, 
secure  every  and  all  lawlul  positions,  making 
them  lu  auxiliaries  In  the  revolutlonanf 
work,  and  subordinating  such  positions  to 
the  plana  ot  the  general  campaign,  that  ol' 
the  mass  struggle."  "» 

95.  Communlste  are  Instructed  to  enter 
parliamentary  institutions,  blow  them  up, 
and  destroy  them. 

"One  such  auxiliary  support  to  the  rostrum 
of  the  loourgeols  parliament.  Against  par- 
tidpatlon  In  a  political  campaign  one  should 
not  use  the  argument  that  parliament  Is  n 
botirgeoto  government  Institution.  The  Com- 
munist Party  enters  such  Instltutlona  not  for 
the  piuposa  of  organization  work,  but  in 
order  to  blow  up  the  whole  bourgeois  ma- 
chinery and  the  parliament  itself  from 
within."  '" 

96.  The  Cooununlat  International  dedared 
that  civil  war  Is  on  the  order  of  the  day  in 
all  countries. 

"All  over  tbe  world  dvU  war  Is  on  the 
order  of  the  day.  Its  watchwcrd  1»— All 
Power  to  the  Sovlete!"  "• 

97.  The  Manifesto  of  the  Second  Congress 
of  the  Communist  International  In  1920 
spselflcally  called  for  and  encouraged  barri- 
cade battles. 


"^  Ibid.,  p.  S3. 

*"Ibld.,  pp.  44  and  46. 

"•Ibid.,  p.  47. 

»»«Ibld..  p.  47 

■•The  CapltalUt  World  and  the  Commu- 
nist International,  manifesto  of  the  Second 
congress  of  the  Third  Communist  Interna- 
tional, published  by  the  Publishing  Office  of 
the  Third  Communist  International.  Mos- 
cow, 1920.  American  edition,  published  by 
the  United  Commimlst  Party  Of  America, 
p.  23. 
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•"The  pariahs  have  arisen:  Their  aroused 
sentiments  extend  eagerly  towards  Soviet 
Rtissla.  to  the  barricade  battles  In  the  streete 
of  German  cities,  to  the  growing  strike  wave 
in  Great  BrlUln.  to  the  Communist  Inter- 
national." "• 

98.  The  Comintern  attacked  those  Social- 
ists who  reftised  to  support  the  policy  of 
armed  uprising. 

"The  Socialist  who  aids  directly  or  indi- 
rectly In  maintaining  the  privileges  of  one 
nation  at  the  expense  of  another,  he  who 
acquiesces  In  colonial  slavery,  he  who  draws 
a  line  of  distinction  between  races  and  colors 
In  the  matter  of  human  rights:  he  who  helps 
the  bourgeoisie  of  the  metropolis  to  per- 
petuate Its  domination  In  the  colonies  In- 
stead of  promoting  the  armed  uprising,  the 
British  Socialist  who  falls  to  support  by  all 
possible  means  the  uprisings  In  Ireland, 
Egypt  and  India  against  the  London  plutoc- 
racy— such  a  Socialist  should  not  only  not 
get  a  mandate  of  confidence  from  the 
workers  but  should  be  shot  or  any  rate 
branded  with  shame."  '" 

99.  The  Comintern  accused  the  moderate 
SoclallsU  of  flinching  from  dvll  war  and 
terrorism. 

'The  number  of  victims  required  in  this 
struggle  is  great.  Inasmuch  as  the  conserva- 
tive Social  Democrats  still  retain  their  influ- 
ence In  the  Independent  Social  Democracy, 
constantly  reverting  to  the  Social  Democracy 
of  the  times  of  Bebel,  falling  to  understand 
the  nature  of  the  present  revolutionary 
epoch,  flinching  from  civil  war  and  revolu- 
tionary terrorism,  and  lingering  In  the  train 
of  events  In  the  expectation  of  a  miracle 
which  Is  to  come  to  the  assistance  of  their 
Inefficiency."  "• 

100.  The  following  citations  from  the  pen 
of  N.  Bucharin  are  slgniflcant  because  he 
was  for  years  the  leading  theoretician  of  the 
Communist  International  next  to  Lenin.  He 
drafted  the  program  of  the  CoramunUt  In- 
ternational adopted  by  Its  Sixth  Congress  In 
the  summer  of  1928.  He  explained  the  official 
Communist  attitude  on  force  as  follows : 

"And  so  you.  Communists,  are  for  force, 
we  may  be  asked.  Certainly,  we  shall  reply. 
But  we  are  for  revolutionary  force.  First  of 
ell  we  think  that  by  mere  gentle  persuasion 
the  working  class  will  never  attain  anything 
at  all.  The  road  of  compromise,  as  preached 
by  the  menshevlks  and  the  socialist  revolu- 
tionaries win  lead  nowhere.  The  working 
class  will  achieve  liberty  In  no  other  way 
except  through  a  revolution,  that  Is  to  say, 
through  the  overthrow  of  the  power  of  cap- 
italism, through  the  destruction  of  the 
bourgeois  state.  But  every  revolution  Is  a 
form  of  violence  against  former  rulers.  The 
March  revolution  in  Russia  was  force  against 
the  oppressors,  landlords  and  the  Czar.  The 
October  revolution  was  force,  of  the  workers, 
peasants  and  soldiers,  against  the  bourgeoisie. 
And  such  force  against  those  who  have  op- 
pressed millions  of  the  tolling  masses  is  not 
wrong — It  Is  sacred      •     •     • 

"But  the  working  class  Is  compelled  to 
use  force  against  the  bourgeoisie  even  after 
the  bourgeoisie  has  been  overthrown  In  an 
open   revolutionary   fight. 

"The  proletarian  state,  similar  to  other 
states.  Is  an  organization  of  the  dominant 
class  (the  dominating  class  Is  here  the  work- 
ing class)  and  an  organization  of  force  over 
the  bourgeoisie,  as  a  means  of  putting  an 
end  to  the  bourgeotole  and  getting  rid  of 
It.     •     •     • 

"He  who  U  afraid  of  this  kind  of  force  U 
not  a  revolutionist.  The  question  of  force 
should  not  be  regarded  from  the  point  of 
view  that  every  kind  ol  force  Is  pernicious."  >•» 

>'«Ibld..  p.  25. 

•"  Ibid.,  p.  25. 

"•Ibid.,  p.  28. 

»'» Programme  of  the  World  Revolution,  by 
N.  Bucharin.  published  by  the  Contemporary 
PublUhlng  Association,  New  York,  1920.  pp. 
18.  19,  and  20. 


101.  Bucharin  considered  the  best  guaran- 
tee of  security  a  bayonet  in  the  bands  of 
the  worker.  He  echoed  the  words  of  Fred- 
erick Engels. 

"The  best  guarantee,  the  best  security  for 
freedom,  is  a  bayonet  In  the  hands  of  the 
workers:  These  were  the  words  of  rne  of 
the  creators  of  scientific  communism,  Fred- 
erick Engels."  ** 

102.  Bucharin.  acting  for  the  Communist 
International,  called  for  revolts  and  Insur- 
rection In  so-called  Imperialist  countries,  a 
term  applied  by  communists  to  non-Soviet 
countries,  like  the  United  States. 

"We  must  pursue  the  tactics  of  universal 
support  of  the  International  revolution  by 
means  of  revolutionary  propaganda,  strikes, 
and  revolts  In  Imperialist  countries  and  by 
propagating  revolte  and  Insurrections  In  the 
colonies  of  these  countries.     •     •     • 

"The  overthrow  of  imperialist  govern- 
ments by  means  of  armed  insurrection  and 
the  organization  of  the  International  Soviet 
Republic,  such  Is  the  way  to  an  International 
dictatorship  of  the  working  class."  '" 

103.  He  insisted  that  the  Socialist  revolu- 
tion could  be  accomplished  only  by  force 
of  arms. 

"The  most  efficient  means  of  supporting 
the  International  revolution  Is  the  organiza- 
tion of  armed  forces  of  the  revolution.  •   •   • 

"The  better  we  are  organized,  the  better 
we  arm  the  battalions  of  workers  and  peas- 
ants, the  stronger  will  be  the  proletarian 
dictatorship  In  Rvissla,  and  the  quicker  will 
the  cause  of  International  revolution  ad- 
vance.    •     •     • 

"In  Russlit,  where  the  revolutionary 
struggle  and  the  development  of  the  revolu- 
tion In  October  caused  the  question  of  So- 
cialism and  the  overthrow  of  the  bourgeois 
government  to  be  settled:  Immediately  the 
dispute  between  the  traitors  to  Socialism 
and  the  adherents  of  true  Socialism  was  de- 
cided by  force  of  arms."  "* 

104.  Bucharin  scoffed  at  the  possibility  of 
revolution  without  civil  war  even  In  ad- 
vanced countries. 

"But  there  can  be  no  revolution  without  a 
dvll  war.  Or  do  they  perhaps  Imagine  that 
In  other  more  advanced  countries  Socialist 
revolutions  will  take  place  without  civil  war? 
The  example  of  Finland  has  proved  the  best 
evidence  of  civil  war  In  advanced  capitalist 
countries  being  even  more  fierce,  more  bloody, 
more  cruel  and  frenzied  than  ours  proved  to 
be.  Now  we  can  foresee  that  In  Germany,  for 
Instance,  the  war  between  the  classes  will  be 
extremely  acute.  The  German  officers  are 
already  shooting  their  soldiers  and  sailors  by 
hundreds  for  the  slightest  attempt  at  re- 
bellion. It  Is  only  through  civil  war  and  the 
Iron  dictatorship  of  the  workers  that  social- 
ism can  be  attained.  Such  to  the  programme 
of  the  Communists."  "* 

105.  In  Ite  thesis  on  tactics  the  Third  Con- 
gress of  the  Communist  International  In 
1921  envisaged  a  long  series  of  civil  wars. 

"Thesis  on  Tactics.  The  Conununlste 
were  therefore  right  In  declaring,  while  the 
war  was  still  raging,  that  the  period  of  Im- 
perialism was  developing  Into  the  epoch  of 
social  revolution,  1.  e.,  of  a  long  series  of 
dvll  wars  In  a  number  of  capitalist  coun- 
tries and  of  wars  between  the  capitalist 
states  on  one  side  and  proletarian  stetes  and 
exploited  colonial  peoples  on  the  other 
side."  '" 

106.  It  further  Insisted  tbat  strikes  and 
political  confllcte  may  develop  Into  clvU 
wars. 


«=^bld  .  p.  81. 

>><  Ibid.,  pp.  90  and  91. 

>"  Ibid.,  pp.  91,  92.  and  94. 

""Ibid.,  p.  95. 

^  Theses  and  Resolutions,  adopted  at  the 
Third  World  Congress  of  the  Communtot  In- 
ternational (June  22-July  12.  1921),  pub- 
lished by  the  Contemporary  Publishing 
Association,  New  York  City,  1921,  p.  36. 


"The  Communtot  Party  must  In  thto  man- 
ner convince  the  arldest  circles  of  the  pro- 
letariat by  word  and  deed,  that  every  eco- 
nomic or  political  conflict,  given  the  neces- 
sary combination  of  circumstances,  may  de- 
velop Into  civil  war,  in  the  course  of  which 
It  will  become  the  task  of  the  proletariat  to 
conquer  the  power  of  the  state. 

"The  bourgeotole.  though  apparently  con- 
sclovis  of  Ite  power  and  actually  bragging 
about  Ite  steblllty.  knows  through  Ite  lead- 
ing governmente  quite  well,  that  It  has  mere- 
ly obtained  a  breathing  spell  and  that  under 
the  present  circumstances  every  big  strike 
has  the  tendency  to  develop  into  civil  war 
and  the  Immediate  struggle  for  possession 
of  power."  "• 

107.  The  Third  Comintern  Ckmgress  urged 
Ite  followers  to  secure  mUlUry  training  In 
preparation  for  revolutionary  battles  to  come. 
"The  proletariat  rejecte  on  principle  and 
combats  with  the  utmost  energy,  every  kind 
of  military  Institution  of  the  bourgeois  Stete, 
and  of  the  bourgeoto  class  in  general.  Never- 
theless, it  utilizes  these  Institutions  (army, 
rifle  clubs,  citizen  guard  organizations,  etc.) 
for  the  purpose  of  giving  the  workers  mili- 
tary training  for  the  revolutionary  battles  to 
come.  Intensive  agltatlc,»  must  therefore  be 
directed  not  against  the  military  training  of 
the  youth  and  workers,  but  against  the  mili- 
taristic regime,  and  the  domination  of  the 
officers.  Every  possibility  of  providing  the 
workers  with  weapons  should  most  eagerly 
be  taken  advantege  of."  "* 

108.  This  gathering  also  urged  the  seizure 
of  the  factories. 

"At  a  time  when  the  struggle  against 
misery  and  poverty  to  the  order  of  the  day 
for  minions  of  workers,  when  the  requisition- 
ing of  bourgeois  houses  Is  Imperative  for  the 
solution  of  the  housing  problem  of  the  pro- 
letariat, when  the  practical  experiences  of 
life  force  the  workers  to  Interest  themselves 
in  the  question  of  the  arming  of  the  working 
class,  when  the  seizure  of  factories  by  the 
workers  to  taking  place  In  various  countries, 
can  It  be  asserted  that  In  such  a  period  the 
trade-unions  must  not  take  part  In  such  a 
struggle  and  must  remain  neutral  which 
really  means  that  they  must  serve  the 
bourgeotole?" '" 

109.  The  Communtot  International  care- 
fully graded  all  forms  of  direct  action  all  the 
way  from  strikes  and  street  demonstrations 
to  armed  uprtolng. 

"The  basto  of  the  tectlcs  of  the  trade- 
unions  Is  the  direct  action  of  revolutionary 
masses  and  their  organizations  against  capl- 
taltoni.  The  gains  of  the  workers  are  In  pro- 
portion to  the  degree  of  direct  action  and 
revolutionary  activity  of  the  masses.  Under 
"direct  action'  we  mean  all  forms  of  direct 
pressure  of  the  workers  upon  the  employers 
and  the  state :  boycott,  strike,  street  demon- 
strations, seizure  of  the  factories,  armed  up- 
rtolngs  and  other  revolutionary  au:tlvlty  which 
tend  to  unite  the  working  class  In  the  fight 
for  Soclaltom.  The  aim  of  the  revolution- 
ary trade  unions  to,  therefore,  to  turn  direct 
action  Into  a  weapon  of  education  and  fight- 
ing ability  of  the  working  masses  for  the 
social  revolution  and  Institution  of  the  dic- 
tatorship of  the  proletariat."  "» 

110.  In  Ite  call  to  the  workers  of  aU  coun- 
tries In  1921  the  Communtot  International 
urged  them  to  arm  themselves. 

"A  CALL  TO  HTW  WOBK  AND  HXW  STXtlCCLBS  AO- 
mtCSSCO  TO  TKX  PBOLXTAaiAT  OF  ALL  COITNTKISS 

BT  THE  EXXctrnvE  coicMrmi  or  the  com- 

^   MUNIST   nrrXKNATIONAL 

•'•  •  •  Forward  to  meet  new  great 
battles!  Arm  yourselves  for  new  struggles. 
Straighten  out  the  general  battlefront  of  tha 

proleterlati" '" 


pp.  60,  61. 

pp.  91.  92. 

Ibid.,  pp.  133,  134. 
"•  Ibid.,  p.  143. 
»*Ibld.,  p.  192. 


>»Ibld. 
« Ibid. 
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or  Tm  coMJiUNWT  nmawATioiiAL 

ijrofram  of  the  Communist  Intema- 

m  M  adopted  at  lU  Sixth  Cone**  ^«>^ 

,  s  immer  of  1*08  In  Moscow.     It  Is  the 

ai  thorltative  programmatic  docximent 

ed  by  that  organisation  as  a  guide 

-.unlet  Parties  throughout  the  world. 

been  puUiabed  and  republished  In 

many  tlmtr  and  It  has  new 

i  or  repudiated  desplU  the 

dtaaolution  at  the  Comintern 

ing  on  lliT 39.  1930.  William 

now  ebatrman  of  the  Communist 

a    a   A.,   admitted   that   he   acceptt 

m  of  the  CommunUt  International 

_.   he   quoted   ertensnely   from   this 

n  his  book.  Toward  Soviet  America."* 

ter  was  a  member  of  the  prealdlum 

Communist  International.     We  dU 

Comintern  program: 

^»^i«««i«>  from  the  world  dlctator- 

.^jpmfaUma.  to  the  world  dlcUtorahlp 

proletariat  extends  over  a  long  period 

an  strugglM  with  defeats  as  weU 

i;   a  period  of  continuous  general 

.  capitalist  relationships  and  the  ma- 
at  socialist  revolutions,  l.  e .  of  pro- 
1  clvu  wars  against  the  bourgaoiale;  a 
of  national  wars  and  colonial  rebal- 
■MBh.  althd^h  not  In  thema«lT«a 
loaary  proletarian  socialist  more- 
are  nevertheless.  ob)acUv«ly.  InMifar 
undermine   the  domination  of  im- 

constituent    parts   of    the    world 

■Ian    revolution:    a   period   In    which 

It  and  socialist  economic  and  social 

•Stat  Bide  by  side  In  (peaceful)  rela- 

_i  as  well  as  In  armed  conflict."  •" 

lUa  document  callad  tor  forclMe  In- 

of    property    reUllUMfctpt    by    the 


prrdstarla 


is 


Pn  letarlan 


revolution,  however,  signifies 

feeble  Invasion  of  the  proletariat  Into 

of    property    relationships    of 

society,  the  expropwlation  of  the 

■ea.  and  the  tramfarance 

to  a  class  that  alms  at  tta*  nitfleal 

of  the  economic  foundatloDS 

tlM  abolition  of  all  ezplotta- 

man  by  man."  "* 

The  Comintern  flatiy  discounted  the 
of   capttirlng  power   by   peaceful 


the  liilarged 
Inter  lattonal 
titled 


Worker.  Hew  York.  Saturday.  June 

p.  4.     Kxcerpt  from  the  Theses  of 

Ooaunlttae  of  the  Communist 

,  Incorperatad  In  an  article  en- 

Agalnst    the   Hext    War   the   WorW 


Utt-Aaarlean 


of  tha  SpadAl  Committee  on 

_^^ Activities,  p.  535«. 

Irogram  of  the  Communist  Intam*- 
Together  With  lu  Conatltutlon.  pub- 
by  Workers  Ubrary  PubUabers,  New 
ine.  p.  94. 

4bld  .  p.  35. 


"The  conquest  of  power  by  the  proletartat 
does   not    mean   peacefully     capturlnr    the 
ready-made    bourgeois    state    machinery    by 
means   of    a   parliamentary   majortty.     Tha 
bourgeotale  resMts  to  every  means  of  vio- 
lence and  terror  to  safeguard  and  strengthen 
Ita  predatory  property  and  Its  political  dom- 
ination.   Like  the  feudal  nobility  of  the  past. 
the  bourgeoisie  cannot  abandon  Its  histor- 
ical position  to  th«  new  class  without  a  dea- 
perate  and  frantic  strviggle.    Hence  the  vlo- 
Icnce  of  the  bourgeoisie  can  be  supprcaaed 
only  by  the  stem  violence  of  the  proletartat. 
The  conquest  of  power  by  the  proletariat  Is 
the   violent  overthrow  of   bourgeois   power, 
the  destruction  of  the  capltailat  state  ap- 
paratus   (bourgeois   armies,    police,    bureau- 
cratic hierarchy,  the  Judldary.  parllamenu. 
etc.)   and  substituting  in  lU  place  new  or- 
gans of  proletarian  power,  to  aerra  prlmarUy 
as  inatrumenU  for  the  suppraaakm  of  the 
esploltcn."  "*  .   .   . 

114.  The  program  of  the  ComlnUm  pointed 
out  that  the  Soviet  state  for  the  establish- 
ment of  which  all  Communist  Parties  strive. 
U  an  armed  proletarian  state.  In  Commu- 
nist literature  Communist  goon  squads  are 
usually  referred  to  as  the  armed  proletariat. 
•The  Soviet  state  completely  disarms  the 
bourgeoisie  and  ccmcentrates  all  arms  In 
the  hands  of  the  proletariat;  It  Is  the  armed 
proletarian  sUte.  The  armed  forces  under 
the  Soviet  state  are  organlaed  on  a  class 
baals,  which  correaponda  to  the  general  struc- 
ture of  the  prditartan  dictatorship,  and 
guarantees  the  role  of  leadership  to  the  In- 
dustrtal  proletartat."  "• 

116  The  Comintern  called  for  coimsca- 
tlon  of  all  property  without  eompenaatlon. 
In  Oommunlst-controUed  countrtee  forceful 
means  have  been  used  for  this  purpose 

'In  this  sphere  the  Communist  Interna- 
tional advances  the  following  fundamental 
■  of  the  proletarian  dictatorship: 
A.  Industry.  Transport  and  Communica- 
tion Services: 

••  a.  The  connscatlon  snd  proletarian  na- 
tkmallaitlon  of  all  private  capitalist  under- 
takings (factories,  plants,  mimm,  •*<»J*rtc 
power  sUttona)  and  the  triBillBwri  of^ 
sUte  and  mimlclpal  enterprtaaa  to  tha  SonaC 
"  'b.  The  oonflacatlon  and  proletarian  «a^ 
tiooallaatlon  of  private  capitalist  railway. 
■alaiwsf .  aotomoblle.  and  air  transport 
MTTteaa  (eomaacrclal  and  passenger  air  flaaC) 
and  the  tranafar«M3e  of  aU  staU  and  munici- 
pal transport  aarvlcaa  to  the  Soviets. 

**  'e.  The  •anAMattMi  and  proletarian  na- 
tlonailaatloB  of  private  capiullst  communi- 
cation aarrlcaa  (Ulegraphs.  telephones  and 
wlrelasa)  and  the  transfarance  of  state  and 
municipal  communication  aarvlcaa  to  the 
SovteU 

"  "B.  Agriculture : 

"  a.  Tha  eonfiaeation  and  proletarian  na- 
tionallaatlon  of  all  large  landed  aatatea  In 
town  and  country  (private  church,  monas- 
tery and  other  lands)  and  the  transference 
of  State  and  Municipal  landed  property  In- 
cluding foreau.  minerala.  lakes,  rivers,  etc., 
to  the  Sovieu  with  subsequent  natlonallaa- 
tloa  of  the  whole  of  the  land. 

"  -b.  The  conflaeatloo  of  aU  property  uti- 
lised in  production  belooglng  to  large  landed 
esUtea.  siKh  as  buikUi^B.  machinery  and 
other  laiMlorr  eatUe,  enterprlaes  for  the 
manuCaeCur*  cf  agricultural  produeU  (large 
Soar  mlUa.  cheese  planu.  dairy  farms,  fruit 
and   vegetable  drying  planu.  etc.).'  "  "*•  ^ 

lie.  The  Comlntam  reiterated  Um  ditel- 
tkm  of  the  dictatorship  of  the  prolatartat 
and  called  attention  to  iu  bloody,  violent,  and 
military  phases. 

'•The  dictatorship  of  the  proletariat  Is 
a  continuation  of  the  daa*  etruggle  under 
new  conditions.  Tl»e  dictatorship  of  the  pro- 
letariat   Is    a    stubborn    fight— bloody    and 
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bloodleas.  violent  and  peaceful,  military  and 
economic,  pedagogical  and  admlnlstrailve— 
against  the  foreea  and  traditions  of  the  old 
ty  against  eltemal  capitalist  enemies. 
it  the  remnanU  of  the  exploitUig 
classes  within  the  country,  against  the  up- 
shoots  of  the  new  bouigcolcle  that  spring 
up  OD  the  baaU  of  still  existing  commodity 
production."  '" 

117.  Armed  demonstrations  and  armeo 
tnaurrvctton  conducted  under  the  rules  of 
military  science  constitute  the  climax  of  the 
various  forms  of  direct  action  proposed  by 
the  Comintern. 

-In  the  event  of  a  revolutionary  upsurge, 
if  the   ruling  classes  are  diaorganlaed.  tha 
masses  are  in  a  state  of  revolutionary  fer- 
ment and  the   Intermediary  suata  are   In- 
clining towards  the  proletarUt.  If  the  maaaaa 
are   ready   for   action   and   for  sacrifice,   tha 
Party  of  the  proletartat  U  confronted  with 
the  task  of  leading  th*  masses  to  a  direct  at- 
tack upon  the  bourgaola  aUte.    ThU  It  doea 
by  carrying  on  propaganda  In  favor  of  in- 
creasingly  radical    transitional   alogans    (lor 
SovleU,    workers'    control    of    Industry,    for 
peasant  commltteea  for  the  aeizure  of   the 
big    landed    properties,    for    disarming    the 
hourgeolala  »»*«*  arming  the  proletariat,  etc.) 
and  by  oa^BlMi«  naaa  action,  upon  which 
all  branebaa  of  tha  Party  aglUtlon  and  prop- 
aganda.   in^»'y«»«^    parliamentary    activity. 
must  be  concentrated.    ThU  mass  action  In- 
cltidaa:  a  combination  of  strikes  and  demon- 
strations;   a    combination    of    strikes    and 
armed  democistrations  and  finally,  the  gen- 
eral strike  co-Jolntiy  with  armed  instirrec- 
tloo  i«alnat  the  sUte  power  of  the  bourgeoi- 
sie.    Tha  latur  form  of  struggle,  which  la 
the  supreme   form,   must  be  conducted  ac- 
cording to  rule*  of  mlUtary  aclence;  it  pre- 
Buppoaaa  a  plan  of  campaign,  oSanalve  fight- 
ing operationa  and  unbounded  devotion  and 
harolam  on  the  part  of  the  prolatarUt."  >" 

118.  The  CommunUt  Intamatiocal  haa 
,Vf,ig^«t^H  the  demand  "convert  Imperialist 
war  Into  dvU  war"  as  one  of  Its  fundamental 
slogana. 

-The  fundamental  slogans  of  the  Com- 
munist International  In  thU  connection 
flMMt  be  the  following:  Convert  ImperlalUt 
war  Into  civil  war,  defeut  'your  oam'  Im- 
perlalUt goeanunant;  defend  the  U.  S.  8.  B. 
and  the  colonlea  by  every  poeslble  means  In 
the  event  of  tmpcrlalUt  war  sgalnst  them. "  "■ 
110.  Bringing  Marx  up  to  dste  the  Comln- 
tam called  for  the  forcible  overthrow  of  all 
exutlng  aoelal  conditions. 

"Tiia  CaaaauafeMs  disdain  to  conceal  their 
views  and  mlmm.  They  openly  declare  that 
their  alaaa  can  be  attained  only  by  the  forci- 
ble overthrow  of  all  the  exUtlng  aodal  condl- 
tiona."  '* 

The  sUth  congrees  of  the  CommunUt  In- 
tamatlonal  adopted  In  addition  to  lU  pro- 
gram, a  rwolutkm  on  The  Struggle  Agalnat 
ImperlalUt  War  and  tha  TMka  of  the  Com- 
munuts.  based  upon  a  report  by  Palmlro 
Tagllotti.  then  known  as  Krcoll,  who  waa  a 
member  of  the  Prealdlum  of  the  Comintern, 
and  who  U  now  the  active  head  of  the  Com- 
munUt Party  of  Italy.  This  resolution  U 
singularly  relevant  at  the  present  moment 
dtuing  which  the  international  Communist 
organisation  U  seeking  to  label  every  effort 
to  stem  the  tide  of  Soviet  ezpansionUm  aa 
a  step  toward  ImperlalUt  war.  It  U  a  stand- 
ard guide  for  Communist  conduct  In  the 
jnasnt  period,  m  the  following  exhibits  will 
show: 

"lao  But  the  overthrow  of  capltalUm  is 
Impossible  without  force.  wttfeOMt  armed  up- 
rising and  proletarUn  wara  agalnat  the  bour- 
gaoiale. In  the  preeent  epoch  of  Impertalut 
wars  and  world  revolution,  as  Lanln  has 
stated,    proletarian    ctvU   wara   agalnat    the 
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bourgeoisie,  wars  of  the  proletarian  dlcUtor- 
ahlp against  bourgeois  states  and  against 
world  capitalism,  and  national  revolutionary 
wars  of  the  oppressed  peoples  against  Im- 
perlalUm,  are  Inevitable  and  revolution- 
ary." '" 

121.  The  Comintern  resolution  stated  that 
the  Communists  strive  to  transform  the  so- 
called  imperialist  war  Into  civil  war. 

"Although  convinced  that  war  U  Inevitable 
under  the  rule  of  the  bourgeoisie,  the  Com- 
munists. In  the  Interests  of  the  masses  of 
the  workers  and  of  all  the  tollers  who  bear 
the  brunt  of  the  sacrifice  entailed  by  war. 
wage  a  persistent  fight  against  imperialist 
war  and  strive  to  prevent  Imperialist  war  by 
proletarian  revolution.  They  strive  to  rally 
the  masses  around  their  standard  in  this 
struggle,  and  If  unable  to  prevent  the  out- 
break of  war,  they  strive  to  transform  it  Into 
civil  war  for  the  overthrow  of  the  bour- 
geoisie." '•• 

122.  Where  strikes  and  demonstrations  do 
not  suffice,  the  Comintern  recommended 
sharper  methods  of  struggle. 

"All  the  Important  questions  of  foreign 
policy,  of  armaments,  of  the  Introduction 
of  new  weapons  of  war,  etc  .  must  be  brought 
before  the  masses  of  the  workers  and  utilized 
for  the  organization  of  revolutionary  mass 
action.  In  thU  struggle  the  CommunUt 
Party,  giving  due  and  sober  consideration  to 
Its  strength,  must  march  boldly  and  deter- 
minedly at  the  head  of  the  masses.  It  must 
organise  demonstrations  and  strikes  against 
the  war  policy  of  the  Imperialist  bourgeoUle 
and.  at  the  proper  moment,  put  to  the 
masnra  the  question  of  the  general  strike  and 
of  still  sharper  methods  of  struggle."  '•' 

123.  The  exigencies  of  clvU  war  proposed 
by  the  CommunUt  International  require  rev- 
olutionary mass  action  in  the  rear  of  the 
army  and  fraternization  at  the  front. 

"To  transfer  the  war  between  the  Im- 
perlolUt  states  Into  proletarian  civil  war 
against  the  bourgeoUle,  for  the  purpose  of 
establUhing  the  dictatorship  of  the  prole- 
tariat and  soclalUm — this  transformation  to 
be  achieved  by  means  of  revolutionary  mass 
action  in  the  rear,  and  fraternization  at  the 
front."  '•♦ 

124.  The  Comintern  cautioned  against 
pacifism  as  a  possible  obstacle  to  civil  war. 

"It  U  the  bouoden  duty  of  Communists 
strongly  to  combr«4  all  peace  phrase-monger- 
ing; for  at  a  certain  moment,  in  the  war. 
this  can  be  utilised  by  the  bourgeoisie  as  an 
extremely  Important  Ideological  weapon  to 
prevent  the  Imperialist  war  from  being  trans- 
formed into  civil  war."  '•• 

125.  CommunUts  are  called  upon  to  show 
the  relationship  between  revolutionary  mass 
action  and  the  final  act  of  armed  overthrow 
of  the  government. 

"The  CommunUt  must  tell  the  workers 
that  the  struggle  against  war  U  not  a  single 
and  simultaneous  act.  and  that  revolutionary 
mass  action  on  the  part  of  the  workers  and 
poor  peasants,  in  the  rear  and  at  the  front, 
for  the  armed  overthrow  of  the  bourgeoisie. 
U  the  only  projier  means  of  combating  war, 
to  which  all  other  means  must  be  directed."  "• 

128.  The  Comintern  considered  the  general 
strike  as  a  traiultlon  form  of  activity  to  the 
armed  uprising. 

"Side  by  side  with  other  revolutionary  mass 
actions  (demonstrations,  strikes  In  munition 
works,  transport  strikes,  etc),  the  general 
strike — as  the  supreme  form  of  the  mass 
strike  movement — is  an  extremely  important 
weapon,  and   as  a  transition   to  the   armed 
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uprising  it  constitutes  a  stage  In  the  trans- 
formation of  Imperialist  war  Into  civil 
war."  '" 

127.  It  advised  steering  the  general  strike 
toward  the  goal  of  armed  rebellion. 

"The  general  strike  must  not  be  an  abstract 
watchword.  It  must  be  the  aim  and  the  out- 
come of  our  general  practical  activity.  That 
being  the  case,  the  revolutionary  proletariat 
must  be  ready.  In  the  event  of  general  strike, 
firmly  to  steer  a  course  towards  transforming 
the  strike  Into  an  armed  rebellion.  If  condi- 
tions are  propitious  for  that."  '*' 

128.  The  Comintern  opposed  boycotting  the 
army  and  preferred  the  policy  of  penetrating 
It  In  preparation  for  civil  war. 

"It  means  that  the  Communists,  while 
strongly  combating  the  harmful  and  Illusory 
boycott  slogan,  miut  agitate  for  revolution- 
ary work  and  organization  In  the  bourgeoU 
army,  for  the  arming  of  tne  proletariat  and 
for  the  transforming  of  Imperialist  war  Into 
clvU  war."  *•• 

129.  The  formation  of  guerilla  forces  was 
recommended  as  a  preparation  for  civil  war. 
ThU  policy  U  now  being  carried  out  by  the 
Communists  In  Greece  and  China. 

"If  the  general  situation  U  lavorable  for 
It.  Communlsta  miut  utilize  such  mass  move- 
ments for  the  formation  of  guerilla  forces, 
and  for  the  Immediate  development  of  civil 
war.  ThU  applies  especially  to  countries 
where  strong  national-revolutionary  move- 
ments exist.  In  such  countries  the  Com- 
munUts. on  the  declaration  of  war — es- 
pecially war  against  the  Soviet  Union — or  In 
the  course  of  the  war.  if  the  situation  is 
favorable,  must  issue  the  slogan  of  national- 
revolutionary  rebellion  against  the  imperial- 
Uts  and  for  the  Immediate  formation  of  na- 
tional-revolutionary guerilla  forces."  "• 

130.  Significantly  the  Comintern  pointed 
out  that  civil  war  may  break  out  In  normal 
or  peaceful  periods.  The  necessary  condi- 
tions for  such  rebellion  were  clearly  out- 
lined. 

"The  civil  wars  In  Germany  In  1920  and 
1923.  in  Bulgaria  In  1923,  In  Esthonla  In  1924. 
and  in  Vienna  In  July  1927,  prove  that  prole- 
tarian civil  war  may  not  only  break  out  In 
times  of  bourgeoU  imperialist  wars,  but  also 
In  the  present  "normal  conditions"  of  capi- 
talism; for  present  day  capltalUm  Intensified 
the  class  struggle  to  an  acute  degree  and  at 
any  moment  may  create  an  Immediate  rev- 
olutionary situation.  The  proletarian  up- 
risings in  Shanghai  in  March  1927.  and  in 
Canton  in  December  1927,  contained  Im- 
portant lessons  for  the  proletariat,  especially 
In  the  nationally  oppressed  colonial  and  semi- 
colonial  countries.  Events  In  Shanghai  par- 
ticularly show  how  proletarian  uprisings  can 
be  utilized  as  a  weapon  In  a  national  war 
against  imperlalUm  and  its  lackeys. 

"All  this  makes  It  Incumbent  upon  the 
Communists,  primarily  in  connection  with 
struggle  against  imperialist  and  counter- 
revolutionary wars,  to  put  the  question  of 
proletarian  civil  war  openly  to  the  masses 
and  to  study  the  lessons  of  the  above-men- 
tioned uprisings. 

"These  lessons  are: 

"(a)  In  regard  to  the  necessary  conditions 
precedent  for  rebellion.  A  revolutionary  sit- 
uation must  prevail,  1.  e..  the  ruling  class 
must  be  In  a  state  of  crlsU,  lor  example,  as 
the  result  of  military  defeat.  The  misery  and 
oppression  of  the  masses  must  be  intensified 
to  an  extraordinary  degree  and  the  masses 
must  be  active  and  ready  to  overthrow  the 
government  by  revolutionary  mass  action.  A 
tried  and  tested  CommunUt  Party,  having 
influence  over  the  decUl'e  masses  of  the  •  ro- 
letarlat,  must  exUt. 

"(b)  In  regard  to  the  preparations  for  re- 
bellion.   The  rebellion  cannot  be  based  solely 
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on  the  Party;  It  must  be  baaed  upon  the 
broad  masses  of  the  working  class.  Of  de- 
cisive imp>ortance  U  the  preparatory  work  in 
the  proletarian  mass  organizations  particu- 
larly In  the  trade-unions;  to  secure  their 
active  participation  In  the  work  of  prepar- 
ing for  the  rebellion,  and  the  creation  of 
special  organizations  for  rebellion,  which 
shall  unite  all  the  masses.  The  question  of 
rebellion  must  t>e  put  openly  to  the  masses. 

"PersUtent  and  intensified  work  must  be 
conducted  for  the  purpose  of  dUintegratlng 
the  bourgeoU  armies,  which  work  at  tne 
moment  of  the  uprUing  will  assiuie  the 
character  of  a  struggle  for  the  army. 

"Activities  for  organizing  rebellion  and 
military  preparation  must  both  occupy  a 
prominent  place  In  the  work  among  the  pro- 
letarian masses  and  among  the  tollers  In 
the  colonies  and  semlcolonies. 

"The  time  for  launching  the  rebellion  will 
be  determined  by  the  state  of  maturity  of 
the  objective  and  subjective  prerequisites 
for  It.  The  time  can  be  fixed  definitely  only 
If  the  closest  contact  exUts  between  the  Party 
and  the  masses  of  the  revolutionary  prole- 
tariat. 

"(c)  In  regard  to  carrying  out  the  re- 
be'llon.  The  rule  must  be:  no  playing  with 
rebellion.  The  rebellion  once  launched  must 
be  vigorously  prosecuted  until  the  enemy  U 
utterly  crushed.  Hesitation  and  lack  of  de- 
termination will  caiue  the  utter  defeat  of 
the  revolutionary  armed  uprUlng.  The  main 
forces  miut  be  thrown  against  the  main 
forces  of  the  enemy.  Efforts  miut  be  made 
to  secure  the  sujjerlority  of  the  proletarian 
forces  at  the  decUlve  moment  at  the  decUlve 
place,  and  without  delay  the  rebellion  must 
be  carried  ever  the  widest  possible  terrttory. 
There  U  an  art  In  rebellion:  but  rebellion  U 
not  purely  a  mlUtary  problem.  It  U  primarily 
a  political  problem.  Only  a  revolutionary 
Party  can  ead  a  rebellion.  On  the  outbreak 
of  the  rebellion  the  Party  must  subordinate 
the  whole  of  Its  activity  to  the  requirements 
of  the  armed  struggle."  "' 

131.  The  Communist  International  under- 
scored Lenin's  prediction  that  wars  for  na- 
tional Independence  might  serve  Its  purpc  s 
at  times. 

"The  tendency  for  national  wars  and  re- 
belllotu  to  become  transformed  Into  prole- 
tarian wars  and  rebellions  led  by  the  pro- 
letariat— a  tendency  which  Lenin  predicted 
already  In  1916 — has  notably  Increased."*" 

132.  The  CommunUt  International  agitated 
for  the  breaking  up  of  the  army  by  the 
proletariat. 

"In  ImperlalUt  States  the  attitude  of  the 
proletariat  towards  armies  U  determined  by 
the  following: 

"No  matter  what  their  form  of  organization 
may  be.  armies  are  a  constituent  part  of  the 
bourgeois  State  apparatus,  which  the  pro- 
letariat, in  the  course  of  its  revolution,  must 
not  democratize,  but  break  up."  "» 

133.  ThU  supreme  body  of  the  world  Com- 
munist movement  recommended  the  forma- 
tion of  a  Red  Guard  and  Red  guerrilla  de- 
tachments in  the  period  prior  to  the  forma- 
tion of  a  Red  Army. 

"The  Military  Question  During  the  Prole- 
tarian Revolution.  The  main  slogans  upon 
which  the  democratic  partial  demands  are 
based  are:  disarm  the  bourgeoUle;  arm  the 
proletariat. 

"The  arming  of  the  proletariat  assumes 
various  forms  at  various  stages  of  the  revolu- 
tion. In  the  period  prior  to  the  seizure  of 
power,  and  In  the  first  period  after  the  seiz- 
ure of  power.  It  takes  the  form  of  a  prole- 
tartan  militia— a  militia  of  the  toilers,  the 
Red  Guard,  and  also  Red  Guerrilla  detach- 
ments. The  Red  Army  Is  the  form  of  military 
organization  of  the  Soviet  Government,  1.  e,, 
it  U  the  army  of  the  dictatorship  of  the 
proletariat. 
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»'  Ibid.,  pp.  35.  36. 
•"Ibid.,  pp.  40.  41. 
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*  Ibid.,  pp  47.  4«. 
«"  Ibid.,  p.  48. 
»  Ibid.,  p   50. 
>*  Ibid.,  pp    52.  53. 
"    Ibid.,  p.  66. 


■In  fighting  against  war.  the  Commtinlsta 
muat  prepare  even  now  for  the  tranaforma- 
tlon  of  the  ImperlalUt  war  into  civil  war.  con- 
centrate their  forces  In  each  country,  at  the 
vital  parta  of  the  war  machine  of  Imperial - 
lam."  "• 

139  The  Communist  Party.  U.  8.  A  .  re- 
printed the  Comintern's  demand  for  the 
conAKatlon  without  compensation  of  all 
property. 

•Th9  Conmiunlst  Parties  mtut.  with  all 
resoluteness,  ralae  before  the  maaaes  the  task 
of  the  revolutionary  way  out  of  the  crista 
of  capitalism. 

"Against  the  quack  recipes  of  the  Paaelfts 
and  the  Social -Pasclsta  for  saving  decayed 
capitalism,  the  Commtmlsta  must  prove  to 
the  masses  that  the  Ills  of  capitalism  are  In- 
curable. Therefore,  the  Communists,  while 
defending  In  every  way  the  demands  of  the 
toilers,  must  untiringly  disclose  to  the  masses 
who  are  suffering  from  starvation  and  ex- 
ploitation the  whole  truth,  viz.  that  their 
catastrophic  conditions  will  grow  worse  and 
worse  under  the  blows  of  the  continuous  of- 
fensive of  capltalUm.  until  the  tollers  succeed 
In  uniting  their  forcea  for  a  counterblow  and 
the  crushing  of  boun.eola  rule. 

•There  Is  no  way  out  of  the  general  crlsla 
of  capitalism  other  than  the  one  shown  by 
the  October  Revolution,  via  the  overthrow  of 
the  esptolttng  classes  by  the  proletariat,  the 
conflaeatlon  of  the  banks,  of  the  factories, 
the  mines,  transport,  bouses,  the  stocks  of 
goods  of  the  capitalist,  the  lands  of  the  land- 
Icrda.  the  church,  and  the  crown."  •" 

140.  The  Workers  Library  Publishers.  New 
Tork  ofllclal  Communist  Party.  U.  8.  A.  pub- 
lishing house,  has  reprinted  the  Comintern's 
call  for  civil  war  aimed  at  the  vital  parts  of 
the  country's  defenses. 

"In  f\ghtlng  against  war.  the  Communlsta 
must  prepare  even  now  for  the  transforma- 
tion of  the  ImperlalUt  war  Into  civil  war. 
concentrate  their  farces  In  each  country,  at 
the  vital  paru  of  the  war  machine  of  Im- 
pe  rial  lam  "  "* 

141.  The  call  for  transiormatlon  of  so- 
called  Imperialist  war  Into  civil  war  was  re- 
iterated by  the  Seventh  World  Congress  of 
the  Communist  International  In  1935  and 
reprinted  by  Workers  Library  Publishers. 

"Prom  the  Struggle  for  Peace  to  the  Strug- 
gle for  Revolution.  Should  a  new  Imperial- 
ist world  war  break  out.  despite  all  eflorta 
of  the  working  class  to  prevent  it.  the  Com- 
munists win  strive  to  lead  the  opponents  of 
war.  organised  in  the  struggle  for  peace,  to 
the  struggle  for  the  tranafornutlon  of  the 
imperialist  war  Into  civil  war  against  the 
Pasctst  Inatlgatora  of  war.  against  the  bour- 
gaolale.  for  the  overthrow  of  capitalism. "  >* 

14a.  The  same  document  calls  for  the  vic- 
tory of  the  Bed  Army  over  our  own  In  the 
event  of  a  conflict. 

"If  the  commencement  of  a  counterrevo- 
lutionary war  forces  the  Soviet  Union  to  set 
the  Workers'  and  PeasanU'  Bed  Army  In 
moUon    for    the   defenae   of    socialtam.    the 


'"The  Communist,  a  magaMae  of  the  the- 
ory and  practice  of  Manlam-Lanlnlam.  pub- 
lished monthly  by  the  Communist  Party  of 
the  United  Sutes  of  America.  February  1934. 
vol  XIII.  No  2.  Fascism,  the  Danger  of  War 
and  Taaks  of  the  Communist  Parties,  theats 
of  the  "nitrteenth  Plenum  of  the  Kxecutlve 
committee  of  the  Oonununist  International. 
p.  140. 

••Ibid.,  p.   143. 

••Tbesea  and  Oedalona  of  the  Thirteenth 
Plenum  of  the  executive  Committee  at  the 
CasnmunUt  International — December  1938. 
p^tlltitiil  by  Workera  Library  Publlahers. 
Hew  Tork.  March  1934.  p.  13. 

>•■  A  pamphlet  publlahed  by  Workera  U- 
hrvy  Publishers.  New  Tork.  November  1930. 
Seventh  World  Congrees  of  the  Communist 
International  held  In  Ifoacow  from  July  26 
to  August  ao,  1993.  p.  47. 


Communists  will  call  upon  all  tollen  to  work 
with  all  means  at  their  dtopoeal  and  at  any 
price,  for  the  victory  of  the  Red  Army  over 
the  armies  of  the  ImpertallaU."  •■ 

143.  Oecrgl  Dlmltroff.  preaent  head  of  the 
Communlat  government  of  Bulgaria  and 
former  general  secretary  of  the  Comintern. 
In  h!s  speech  to  that  body  In  1935.  revived 
Lenin's  teachings  on  the  charactertstlca  and 
lesaona  of  dvU  war. 

"The  school  of  dvU  war,"  Lenin  aays. 
'does  not  leave  the  people  unaffected.  It  la 
a  harsh  school,  and  lu  complete  curriculum 
Inevitably  Includes  the  vlctorlea  of  the 
counter-revolution,  the  debaucherlM  of  en- 
raged reactionaries,  savage  |mnlshmenta 
meted  out  by  the  old  govammanta  to  the 
rebels,  etc.  But  only  downright  pedanta 
and  mentally  decrepit  mummlea  can  grieve 
over  the  fact  that  nations  are  entering  thla 
painful  BChool:  this  school  teaches  the  op- 
pressed daasca  how  to  conduct  civil  war;  It 
teacbea  how  to  bring  about  a  victorious 
revolution:  It  concentrates  in  the  mssses  of 
present-day  alavei  that  hatred  which  la  al- 
ways harbored  by  the  downtrodden,  dull. 
Ignorant  slavea.  and  which  leada  those  alarea 
who  have  become  conscious  of  the  shame  ot 
their  slavery  to  the  greatest  historic  exploits.' 
Lenin.  Inflammable  Material  in  World  Poll- 
Ucs.  Selected  Works,  volume  IV.  page  298. 
InternaUonal  Publishers,  .New  Tork.""* 

144.  He  further  stressed  the  lessons  to  t>e 
learned  from  the  October  Revolution  of  1917 
led  by  Lenin  aa  to  the  neceaalty  for  arming 
the  revolution. 

"The  experience  of  the  October  Revolution 
has  demonstrated  patently  that  the  basic 
content  of  the  proletarian  revolution  Is  the 
question  of  the  proletarian  dictatorship, 
which  is  called  to  eniah  the  resistance  of  the 
overthrown  exploltera,  to  arm  the  revolution 
for  the  atruggle  agalnat  imperlallam  and  to 
lead  the  revolution  to  the  compleu  \ictorj  of 
soclallam. "  ■** 

143.  In  a  hiatory  of  the  Communist  Inter- 
national publlahed  by  the  Workers  Library 
Publlahers  the  decisive  part  played  by  the 
dvll  war  In  Ruaala  la  explained. 

"On  the  same  day  was  issued  the  manifesto 
of  the  Central  Committee  of  the  Ruaslan  8o- 
dal-Deroocratlc  Labour  Party  (Bolahevlk) 
on  the  Imperialist  war.     •     •     • 

"The  manlfeato  dlvulgca  the  treachery  ot 
the  leaders  of  the  Social-Democratic  Partlea 
and  calls  upon  all  eooslstent  International - 
IsU  to  explain  to  tba  maaam  the  real  charac- 
ter of  the  war,  to  cspoM  the  treachery  ot 
these  leaders,  to  break  oB  all  relatione  with 
them,  to  carry  on  work  among  the  n\aases 
under  the  alogan  "Down  with  the  Inipeiiallst 
war.  transform  It  Into  civil  war  directed 
against  your  own  governments.  Long  live 
proletarian  revolution   and  socialism.' 

"A  breach  waa  made  In  the  imperialist 
front,  in  lU  weakest  spot.  In  Riiaala  the  Im- 
pcrlallat  war  waa  transformed  into  civil  war. 
and  in  the  confUgratlon  of  the  civil  war  the 
proletarian  revolution  was  victorious."  ■** 

146.  In  the  same  volume  Is  revealed  the 
fact  tnat  the  Communist  International  for- 
mulated one  international  profram  for  all 
Communist  Parties  In  their  effort  to  conduct 


—  Ibid.,  p    48 

>M  Gcorgl  Dlmltroff.  general  secretary  of  the 
Communist  Intematlunal.  In  the  Hall  ot 
Columns.  Moscow,  at  the  Seventh  World  Con- 
gresa  of  the  Communist  International  on 
Auguat  a.  1935.  Published  b>  Workers  Li- 
brary Publishers.  New  York;  second  edition. 
September  1935;  alao  by  International  Pub- 
llahers in  1938  aa  ch.  I  In  Dlmltroff's  book, 
the  United  Front.  Dlmltroff— Working  Clasa 
Unity— Bulwark  Against  Fascism,  pp.  19,  20. 
>•  Ibid  .  p.  66. 

>"  A  booklet  published  by  Workers  Library 
Publishers.  35  Beat  135th  St  .  New  York 
(1939),  Ten  Tears  of  the  Communist  Inter- 
naUonal, by  L  Komar.  pp.  5  and  11. 
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a  dvll  war  against  the  business  and  profea- 
flonal  classes  of  all  countries. 

"The  Third  Communist  International  had 
to  be  tn  order  to  give  to  the  revolutionary 
proletariat  of  all  countries  one  revolutionary 
character  of  this  programme  was  defined  by 
Lenin  In  1914  when  he  confirmed  the  final 
ctMIapee  of  the  Second  International:  The 
Third  International  has  tjefore  it  the  task 
of  organizing  the  forces  of  the  proletariat  for 
revcrtutlonary  pressure  on  the  capitalist 
governments,  for  dvll  war  against  the  botir- 
gaolale  of  all  countrtee.  for  political  power, 
tba  victory  of  socialism.'  "  •* 

LUtlN   SCHOOL 

The  Lenin  School  in  Moscow  Is  used  by  the 
CommunUt  InternaUonal  to  train  Its  oper- 
atives for  activity  throughout  the  world. 
Aaoong  those  who  studied  in  this  school  ware 
a  nimiber  of  the  outstanding  leaders  of  the 
American  CommunUt  Party.  Our  commit- 
tee has  fortunately  been  able  to  obtain  a 
copy  of  one  of  the  textbooks  used  for  this 
purpose,  enUUed  "The  Road  to  Victory"  by 
Alfred  Lange.  from  which  we  quote: 

"The  armed  uprising  In  the  Marxian  sense 
Is  the  rising  of  the  masses  of  the  people 
against  the  reactionary  regime,  the  begin- 
ning of  the  armed  collision  between  the 
revolutkmary  and  counter-revolutionary 
classes,  the  direct  light  for  the  capture  of 
the  political  power  through  a  revolutionary 
class. 

"  The  concept  at  'clTll  war'  on  the  other 
hand.  Includes  not  only  the  fight  for  the 
capttire  of  political  power,  but  also  the  light 
between  the  revolutionary  uid  counter-revo- 
lutionary parties  for  power  In  general,  that 
la  to  say.  for  the  retention  and  the  defense 
of  the  power  once  It  has  been  captured  The 
armed  uprising,  therefore.  Is  only  the  Initial 
stage,  the  first  phase  of  the  civil  war."'* 

147  In  this  work  Lenin's  conditions  for  a 
successful  armed  uprising  are  described. 

"Lenin,  the  greatest  theorist  and  prac- 
titioner of  the  armed  uprising.  •  •  • 
The  third  most  Important  prerequlqlte  for 
victory  Is.  according  to  Lenin,  the  presence  of 
a  weakening  and  disunity  in  the  camp  of  the 
opponent.  The  uprising  will  have  little 
chance  of  success  If  the  ruling  class  stands 
united  and  strong  and  armed  with  all  the 
means  of  power  of  the  state  opposite  the 
revolutionary  -lass."  •*• 

148.  It  pointed  out  that  no  dependence 
can  be  placed  upon  purely  rpcntaneous  up- 
rising and  that  success  can  be  expected  only 
through  a  planned  effort  by  the  Communist 
Party. 

"Experience  has  taught  that  a  purely  spon- 
taneous uprising  can  never  start  simultane- 
ously everywhere,  that  the  peak  of  the  revolu- 
tionary movement  la  reached  at  different 
times  In  different  areas  A  fair  chance  of 
success  of  the  revolt  however  demands  a  si- 
multaneous outbreak.  This  can  be  achieved 
only  through  the  leadership  of  a  strong  party, 
which  understands  how  to  choose  the  right 
moment  for  the  uprising  In  the  over-all  situa- 
tion, how  to  speed  up  the  course  of  develop- 
ment in  backward  areas,  and  to  keep  the  more 
advanced  revolutionary  forces  In  check. 

"One  of  the  Important,  often  the  most  Im- 
portant point,  la  always  the  capital  of  the 
country,  berause  of  Its  role  as  center  of  the 
enemy's  state  machinery.  For  this  reason.  It 
will  alwaya  be  correct  to  pay  particular  at- 
tention to  concentration  of  gigantic  prepond- 
erance at  this  point.  The  significance  of  the 
administrative  centers  of  the  provinces  is 
equally  Important.    The  only  general  state- 

•"  Ibid.,  p.  46. 

••The  Road  to  Victory,  a  theoretical  dis- 
cussion of  Marxism  and  revolution,  by  Alfred 
Lange.  Bngltsh  translstlon.  Chapter  I.  The 
Particular  Art  of  the  Uprising. 

■•Ibid.  Chapter  n.  The  Choice  of  the 
Right  Moment. 
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ment  which  can  be  made  is  that  the  crucial 
point  should  always  be  the  one  where  the 
enemy  Is  the  weakest  and  where  the  crippling 
blow  Is  to  be  struck."  '* 

149.  AU  efforts  of  the  Communist  Party 
shotild  be  concentrated  upon  the  armed  up- 
rising, according  to  this  thesis. 

"The  principle  of  the  concentration  of 
forces  at  the  crucial  moment  and  the  crucial 
time  means  that  the  revolutionary  party 
must  direct  all  iU  energies  and  Its  structtire 
toward  the  armed  uprising.  This  does  not 
mean  literally  that  every  party  member 
should  physically  storm  barricades  with  a  gun 
in  hla  band,  although  he  should  be  prepared 
to  do  so.  There  are  other  tasks  also  to  be 
performed  at  the  moment  of  the  uprising, 
above  all  the  agitation,  and  the  queations 
of  food  supplies  under  those  circiunstances. 
However,  all  the  activities  of  the  party  should 
be  directed  solely  and  exdualvely  In  the  in- 
terest of  the  armed  uprising.  It  is  a  mistake 
to  allow  oneself  to  be  diverted  in  such  mo- 
menu  by  questions  of  the  organization  of 
the  economy  or  the  proletarian  state  machin- 
ery and  to  devote  more  attention  and 
strength  to  such  problems  during  the  upris- 
ing than  Is  absolutely  necessary."  »•' 

150.  This  volume  derided  thoae  who  txlieve 
that  the  class  enemy  can  be  won  over  by 
humanitarian  methods.  It  called  for  the 
employment  of  terrorist  methods. 

•These,  as  well  as  other  experiences  of  up- 
rising in  world  history,  leave  no  doubt  that 
the  rule  is  right,  that  determination  and  en- 
terprise are  of  primary  Importance  In  the 
success  of  an  uprising.  Victory  can  oe 
counted  upon  only  when  the  revolutionist 
manages  to  seize  the  initiative.  This  initia- 
tive, determination,  and  enterprise  can  only 
be  expressed  by  a  daring,  desperate,  reckless 
attack. 

"The  part  of  the  leadership  of  the  masses 
and  the  role  of  the  party  and  Ita  leaders  in 
the  uprising  Is  t)ecomlng  clearer.  Only  a 
lirm  and  determined  leadership,  which  knows 
how  to  gamble  everything  on  the  revolution 
and  how  to  act  accordingly,  can  organise  for 
victory. 

"A  great  lesson  of  all  the  previous  experi- 
ences vrtth  revolution  has  been  that  the 
enemy  can  never  be  influenced  or  defeated 
through  humanltarlanlsm.  Only  brute 
strength  and  power  can  convince  him.  He 
knows  no  chivalry,  and  If  you  show  him 
chivalry  he  will  only  use  It  to  surprise  you 
at  an  opportune  moment. 

"The  avowed  enemy  of  the  uprising  should 
be  shown  only  the  strictest  revolutionary 
discipline,  yes,  even  terror.  How  much  terror 
should  be  used  must  be  determined  on  the 
basis  of  each  individual  situation. 

'To  beat  the  opponent  one  must  strike  on 
his  weak  and  vulnerable  side.  The  enemy 
certainly  is  not  going  to  show  and  offer  us 
his  weak  points.  We  have  to  search  for  these 
points.  This  means  that  an  active  attack 
and  the  ultimate  liquidation  of  the  enemy 
can  only  be  successful  if  we  can  liquidate  the 
camps  of  the  opposition.  And  this  can  be 
done  only  by  a  direct  attack  on  those  camps. 

"There  Is  only  one  theoretically  possible 
sltustlon  In  which  stalling,  after  the  upris- 
ing has  once  begun,  could  be  beneficial  to 
the  revolutionists  and  change  the  power  re- 
lationships to  their  advantage  namely;  the 
possibility  of  military  support  from  a  foreign 
country.  In  which  the  revolutionary  claas  has 
already  seized  power.  In  the  midst  of  the 
conflict  help  will  be  welcomed  by  the  fighters 
no  matter  where  it  comes  from."« 

151.  This  treatise  described  in  detail  the 
methods  of  defeating  the  forces  of  the  gov- 
ernment even  to  the  point  of  killing  Its 
leaders. 


'^'Ibld..  Chapter  IU.  The  Concentration  of 
Forces. 

"•  Ibid.,  ch.  m. 

«»Ibld.    Chapter  IV,  Attack  at  Any  Price. 


Tenln  expressed  the  same  principle  In  the 
following  words:  'Tou  should  strive  to  sur- 
prise the  enemy  and  to  use  advantageotnly 
the  period  during  which  his  troops  are  stlU 
scattered.* 

'The  art  of  uprising  consists  in  a  large 
measxire  in  a  prevention  at  the  concentra- 
tion of  the  enemy's  forces  That  means  the 
first  moment  of  the  uprising  must  be  vaed 
at  all  cosu  to  surround  the  Individual  greater 
or  leeser  portions  of  the  enemy's  forces,  to 
decompose  them  with  all  available  means,  be 
it  through  speeches,  through  physical  con- 
tact ('Kill  the  leaders',  etc.)  or  through  di- 
rect stuck  on  these  groups.  The  important 
thing  is  to  cut  off  the  enemy  s  retreat  and 
communlcatiOBS  with  the  outside  world 
tmder  all  circumstances  and  to  prevent  his 
contact  with  other  counterrevolutionary 
forces. 

"It  Is  always  correct  to  concentrate  enough 
forces  on  an  enemy  pocket  that  he  is  kept 
busy  fighting  off  partisan  attacks,  even  if 
he  cannot  be  kept  tn  one  place.  Such  par- 
tisan activities,  even  from  very  small  groups, 
are  useful  In  cc^nfuslng  the  enemy  and  slow- 
ing up  the  speed  of  hU  movemenU  and  pre- 
venting his  prompt  contact  with  other  enamy 
forcer. 

"The  goal  of  the  uprising  should  be  to  de- 
feat the  enemy  before  he  has  a  chance  to 
form  a  front  line.  If  It  should  get  as  far  as 
the  formation  of  a  front  line  (when,  for  ex- 
ample, a  fertile  ground  for  the  counUrrevo- 
lutlon  has  been  created  through  the  neglect 
of  political  agitation  In  one  or  more  rural 
areas)  the  least  that  should  be  striven  for 
Is  to  force  the  enemy  to  t<xva  the  line  In  the 
most  unfavorable  spot,  a  spot  where  he  will 
have  as  little  room  aa  poeslble  and  as  few 
resources,  human  or  otherwise,  as  poeslble. 
with  which  to  rebuild  his  army,  and  to  see 
to  It  that  his  hinterland  does  not  stay  'calm* 
but  Is  agitated  and  torn  apart  by  partisan 
forces  behind  the  front  lines,  etc."»" 

152.  The  author  pointed  to  the  need  of 
developing  the  armed  uprising  from  within 
the  army  and  the  police  force. 

"The  unity  of  the  revolutionary  party 
must  be  a  precondition  of  success  of  the 
final  conflict.  Hence,  the  great  revolutionary 
sipnlflcance  of  the  battle  within  the  revo- 
lutionary workers'  party  for  unity,  the  ttg- 
nlflcance  of  discipline  and  the  principles  of 
the  democratic  centralism  which  means  the 
subjection  of  the  Individual  to  the  whole, 
of  the  minority  to  the  majority. 

"The  social  democratic  parties  can  afford 
the  luxury  of  allowing  factions  and  groups 
within  their  ranks  because  they  are  not 
revolutionary  parties,  because  they  want  to 
organize  the  worker  not  for  war  but  for  the 
renunciation  of  war. 

"A  revolutionary  workers'  party,  however, 
which  wishes  to  organise  the  workers  fur  the 
actual  final  end  of  the  t.rmed  conflict  must 
be  vitally  Interested  In  building  up  the  foun- 
dations of  Its  organixstion  in  the  factories. 
"An  effective  fight  for  the  destrudlon  at 
the  armed  forces  of  the  enemy  demands  that 
It  be  waged  not  Just  from  the  outside  but  also 
from  the  Inside.  This  Is  also  the  purpose  of 
the  "peaceful'  propaganda  in  the  stronghold 
at  the  enemy's  forces,  the  army,  and  police. 
It  Is  not  hard  to  see  that  thU  task  U  the  best 
prepwratlon  for  the  armed  uprising.  At  the 
moment  of  the  final  conflict  'peaceful'  propa- 
ganda work  Is  not  enough.  Needed  Is  an 
armed  fight  against  the  police  and  the  mili- 
tary and  a  physical  battle  for  the  military, 
that  Is  to  say,  an  active  desperate  fight  with 
the  counterrevolutionary  elements  for  the 
winning  over  of  the  mass  of  soldiers. 
•Peaceful'  work  means  only  work  In  antici- 
pation of  such  a  battle."  "• 


•"  Ibid.    Chapter  V.  Prevention  of  the  Con- 
entratlon  of  the  Enemy. 
"«Ibld.     Chapter  VI,  A  Few  Condiulons. 
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AMSBICA 

I  ^ommuBkit  Party  of  the  United  StaUa. 
alao  at  tartoua  tlmM  ae  the  On— «- 
at  America,  the  Commtmlat  Labor 
of  Amartca.   the   United  Coamuiilat 
AmarlM.  tli«  Workers  Party  of  AaM>« 
Workara    (OoBununJatt    Party   «< 
.  and  ttM  CHI— 11 U'  Political  Aaao- 
_.  hae  clearly  aapotwed  ree«rt  to  foree 
Tdence.  In  tu  oOclal  publlcatlona  or 
tokaaman.    Tbe  fact  tli«t 
iro  BO  raeant  direct  aUtaoMoU  aloof 
\  oAdal  Amerlcaa  Cemmunm 
,  It  daa  to  Ita  preeent  policy  «€  avadlBf 
ic  laws  which  prohibit  tuch  advocacy 
Sarty   hae   therefore,   limited   Iteeir   to 
cy  and  training  wlihln  lu  own  neareet 
through  official  literature  and  icbooU. 
the  CommunUt  movement  rellee  upon 
d>tat   method*   effected   by   a   trained 
..^,  a«  hae  been  demonetrated  recently 
lovii  countrlea.  auch  limited  eapouaal 
,  u  purpoaee  much  more  effectively  than 
tlrect  and  public  avowal  of  lU  violent 
»      Ample  evidence  exlaU  to  ahow  that 
i^ertcan  Communist  Party  U  basically 
to  the  advocacy   of  overthrow  of 
by  force  and  violence,  from  Ita 
locument  cited  herein.    The  constltu- 
ind  program  of  the  Communist  Party 
ica  stated  In  IWI : 
,    World    War    marlia    an    epoch— the 
of  the  collapee  of  capltallam  and  the 
^mg    of    the     proletarUn     revolution, 
the  dUlntegratlon  of  Imperialism  come 
I  among  the  exploited  maases  In  the 
.  and  In  the  small  Independent  na- 
The  ImperlalUt  armies  disintegrate, 
ruling  claaaea  are  unmasked  and  their 
to  further  direct  the  deatlny  of 
worlds    working    masses     U    exposed, 
insurrection   of   the   proletariat,   re- 
in victorious  revolution,  as  In  Russia, 
a  aertea  of  open  armed  confflcts  with 
lUta  power   of   the   bourgeoisie,   as  In 
This  Is  typical  of  the  conditions 
the  world."  "* 
The    original    Communist    Party    of 
acknowledged   predeceaaor   of   the 
jt  Party  of   the  United  Statea  of 
openly  advocated  armed  Insurrec- 
clvU  war.  and  violent  revolution. 
„  revolutionary  epoch  upon  which  the 
haa  now  entered  forces  the  proletariat 
t  to  militant  methods— maas  action. 
to  direct  collision  with  the  bourgeois 
M»M    action    culminates    In    armed 

, and  civil  war.    The  centrallaed 

of  the  capitalist  claaa  manifest*  Itself 

[h  control  of  the  state  machinery — the 

the  navy    police,  courts,  bureaucracy. 

It    Is   through    such   means   that    the 

claaa   Impoeea   lU   will   upon    the 

UaM    action    Is    the    proletarian 

against  the  oppreaalon  of  the  caplUlUt 

It    developa    from    spontaneoua    ac- 

of  the  workers  massed  In  large  In- 

Among   Its   Initial   manlfestatlona 

maaa     strlkea     and     mass     demonstra- 
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„_   Communist  Party  will  educate  and 

ilze  the  working  masses  for  such  direct 

action.  1.  e.,  mass  strikes  and  maaa 

Etratlona.  and  will  lead  them  In  thaaa 

Tbaae  strtiggles  form  the  major 

of   the   Communist    Party.     It   U 

thrbugh    such    strvigglee    that    the    working 

es  are  prepared  for  the  final  conflict  for 

er.    ThU  can  be  nothing  else  but  a  direct 

between   the   armed   forces  of   the 

eadltaliat  atata  on   the  one  hand   and   the 

forces  of  the  proletarian  revolution  on 

other    In  these  mass  strikes  and  demon- 

atri  itlona  large  maiaiia  o£  workers  are  united. 


campaign 


atriggle 
earlta 
arried 
the 


New  tactlca  and  a  new  Ideology  are  developed. 
f^  theae  etrlkaa  grow  In  number  and  Inten- 
sity, they  acquire  political  character  through 
unavoidable  collision  and  open  combat  with 
the  capltaiut  stau  which  openly  employs  all 
tta  machinery  to  break  their  strikes  and  cruah 
tha  workers'  organUatlons  This  Anally  re- 
atilU  in  armed  insurrection  aimed  directly  at 
tbe  destruction  of  the  capltallet  atate  and 
the  eeubiuhment  of  the  proletarUn  dlcta- 
torablp.  This  objective  cannot  be  atutned 
unleaa  the  entUe  movement  U  under  the 
eootrot    and   guidance   of    the   Communlat 

Party. 

-The  CommunUt  Party  will  keep  In  tbe 
foraground  the  Idea  of  the  necesalty  of  vio- 
lent revolution  for  the  destruction  of  the 
caplulUt  stau  and  the  establishment  of  the 
dictatorship  of  the  proletariat  baaed  on 
Soviet  power.""* 

154.  It  derided  the  efScacy  of  parliamen- 
tary or  legal  means  and  declared  that  the 
American  state  machinery  should  be  de- 
sUoyed 

"The  bour^eoU  parliament,  one  of  the  moat 
important  Instruments  of  the  bourgeoU  ataU 
machinery,  can  no  more  be  won  by  the  pro- 
letariat than  the  bourgeois  order  In  general. 
It  18  the  task  of  the  proletariat  to  destroy 
the  entire  machinery  of  the  bourgeoU  state, 
not  excluding  lU  parliamentary  Institu- 
tions '  '"  -   . 

155  It  supported  the  CommunUt  Inter- 
national in  lU  advocacy  of  the  use  of  force 
to  create  an  International  Soviet  Republic. 
"The  CommunUt  International.  In  order 
to  overthrow  the  International  bourgeoUle 
and  to  create  an  International  Soviet  Re- 
public as  a  transition  stage  to  the  Com- 
munist Society,  the  CommunUt  Interna- 
tional wUl  lise  all  means  at  lU  disposal.  In- 
cluding force  of  arms."  '^ 

15«.  The  CommunUt  Party  of  America  de- 
clared openly  that  our  system  can  be  de- 
stroyed only  by  force 

"We  know  very  well  that  caplUllam  can- 
not be  abolUhed  without  the  use  of  force. 

•The  capltaiut  magnates  will  hand  over 
power  to  the  workers  only  as  willingly  and 
as  peacefully  as  the  BrltUh  Crown  and 
feudal  forces  handed  It  over  to  the  Ameri- 
can bourgeoUle  In  1776.  and  as  peacefully 
and  as  wUllngly  as  the  Southern  slave- 
owners freed  their  Negro  slavea  In  the  ClvU 

War. 

"Indeed  we  openly  proclaim  that  the  In- 
dustrial and  agricultural  workers,  who.  be- 
ing the  vast  majority  of  the  population  of 
this  country,  have  a  right  to  establUh  their 
own  rule,  with  force  If  need  be.  against  the 
rule  of  the  small  group  of  trust  magnatea 
and  capltalUts  generally.""* 

157.  The  CommunUt  Party  of  America  re- 
printed the  official  position  of  the  Third 
Congress  of  the  Comintern  as  Its  own. 

"The  official  position  of  the  CommunUt 
International  as  adopted  at  Its  Third  Con- 
gress, held  June  aa-July  12.  IMl.  la  aa 
follows : 

"With  regard  to  acts  of  White  Terror  and 
the  fury  of  bourgeoU  Justice,  the  Commu- 
nUt Party  must  warn  the  workers  not  be  de- 
ceived, during  crises,  by  an  enemy  appeal  to 
their  leniency,  but  to  demonstrate  proleU- 
rlan  morality  by  acts  of  proletarian  Justice, 
in  settling  with  the  oppressors  of  the 
workers. 

"But  In  times  when  the  workers  are  only 
preparing  themselves,  when  they  have  to  be 
mobilized  by  aglUtlon.  political  campaigns 
and  strikes,  armed  force  may  be  usad  solely 
to  defend  the  masses  from  bourgeoU  out- 
ragea. 

"Individual  act*  of  terrorism,  however  they 
may  demonstrate  the  revolutionary  rancor 
of  the  masses,  however  Justified  they  may  be 


as  acu  of  retribution  against  the  lynch  law 
of  the  bourgeoUle  and  lu  eoclal  democratic 
flunkey*,  are  In  no  way  apt  to  raUe  the 
workers  to  a  higher  level  of  organlaatlon.  or 
make  them  better  prepared  to  face  the 
struggle. 

"We  publish  thU  staUment  for  tbe  bene- 
fit of  cur  readers.  Ths  capltaiut  press  will 
not  publish  It  the  next  time  they^jincb  an 
attack  on  tbe  Coramunlit  movSBMat.  We 
do  not  expect  the  bell  bound*  o(  th*  system, 
eoauBODly  known  as  secre'.-eervles  opsrattvss, 
to  have  bralna  enough  to  undsrsUnd  it. 
But  the  workers  will  learn  and  act  aeeord> 
ingly."  •- 

15«  In  the  Michigan  casee  In  IW3  In 
which  the  leaders  of  the  American  Commu- 
nUt Party  were  on  trial,  they  defended  the 
uae  of  force. 

••The  Defense  does  not  contend  that  the 
CommunUU  say  that  the  workers  can 
achieve  power  and  dominate  the  government 
aa  the  dictatorship  of  the  proletariat,  with- 
out the  xue  of  force,  either  In  achieving 
power  or  In  protecting  their  rule  after  It  Is 
esUblUhed.  The  CommunUt  viewpoint  that 
great  hUtorical  changes  have  never  come 
without  a  resort  to  force  Is  boldly  avowed, 
but  U  declared  that  thU  use  of  force  must 
resolve  out  of  the  social  and  economic  con- 
ditions, that  Communists  are  not  bomb 
throwers  nor  do  they  Incite  the  workers  to 
Isolated  acts  of  violence."  »" 

159.  The  American  CommunUt  Party  has 
even  asserted  lU  right  to  openly  advocate 
the  uae  of  force  and  violence. 

"The  evidence  brought  before  the  Jury  In 
the  form  of  the  official  documents  of  the  Com- 
munUt Party  frankly  stated  In  CommunUt 
viewpoint  that  the  class  struggle  Inevitably 
develop*  Into  an  open  •truggle  between  con- 
tending classes  and  that  the  ultimate  phase 
of  the  struggle  between   workers  and  capi- 
talists would  involve  a  resort  to  force.    •    *    * 
"What   the   CommunUts   have   done,   and 
what  they  Insist  U  their  right.  Is  to  express 
their  view,  based  upon  hUtorlcal  precedents, 
that  no  prlvUeged  class  has  ever  given  up 
lU  power  without  a  resort  to  force  and  that 
the  claas  struggle  between  workers  and  cap- 
lUllsU  will  follow  this  hUtorlc  precedent."  "• 
IflO.  The  Dally  Worker,  official  CommunUt 
organ  In  the  United  States  has  unreservedly 
espoused  civil  war  between  classes  of  society. 
••But  thU  social  peace  mean*  above  all.  to 
deliver  the  w-jrklng  class  helpleaa  Into  Im- 
perlalUt war.    Nothing  can  stop  the  slaughter 
of  the  wars  of  caplUlUm  except  the  class  war 
of  the  workers  for  the  overthrow  of  capltaiut 
government   and   the   establishment   of   the 
workers"  government.    The  cry  of  the  Impe- 
rlalUt for  war  between  nations  can  only  be 
answered  by  the  cry  of  the  workers  for  the 
war  between  the  classes.    The  ImperlalUt  war 
must  be  turned  Into  the  civil  war  through 
which  the  power  of  the  exploiting  class  shall 
bJ  broken."  '■" 

161.  "The  Workers  Monthly,  official  Com- 
munUt monthly  organ,  acknowledged  the 
fact  that  the  American  party  was  formed  In 
reccgnlUon  of  the  historical  example  set  by 
the  Russian  Communist  Party  In  conducting 
an  armed  uprUlng 

'"The  Communist  Party  came  Into  existence 
In  the  United  States,  as  elsewhere  In  response 


'ConsUtutlon  and  Program  of  the  Com- 
minlst  Party  of  America.  Adopted  by  the 
Joint  Unity  Convention  of  the  CommunUt 
Pa  -ty  and  the  United  CommunUt  Party  of 
Anierlca  Published  by  the  CommunUt 
Paty  of  America.  1921.  pp.  9.  7. 


»^  Ibid.,  pp.  18.  19.  and  20. 

•''Ibid.  p.  21. 

«Ibld..  p.  39. 

"•The  Worker.  Saturday.  September  16. 
1922,  p.  4.  Ixcerpt  from  Manlfeato  of  the 
CommunUt  J»arty  of  America. 


•••The  Worker,  New  York.  March  18.  1922. 
p.  6.  From  an  editorial  entitled  "Individual 
Acts  of  TerrorUm." 

"'  The  Worker.  New  York.  Saturday.  April 
7.  1923.  p.  2.  From  an  article  entitled  "Com- 
munUt Principles  on  Trial  In  Prrson  of  Foster 
In  Michigan. " 

«"The  Worker.  New  York.  Saturday.  AprU 
21.  1923.  p.  1  From  an  article  entitled 
"Poater  Verdict  Triumph  for  CommunUm  In 
United  States."  by  C  E.  Ruthenberg. 

'•»  Dally  Worker,  Chicago.  July  5,  1924.  p.  •; 
J.  LouU  Kngdahl  and  William  F.  Dunne,  edi- 
tors. Excerpt  from  an  editorial  entitled 
•Against  ImperlalUt  War." 


to  the  ferment  caused  In  the  aoclalUt  parties 
by  the  Biiaslan  Revolution.  It  was  the  his- 
torical example,  that  u.  the  estabiUhment  of 
a  proletarian  atate  through  an  armed  up- 
rUlng of  the  working  masses,  the  swecpuig 
away  of  the  old  parliamentary  form  of  gov- 
tntmmt,  ths  sstabUshlng  of  tkm  n«w  work- 
m^  favsraasat  upoo  ths  fouodatioo  of  the 
Soviets,  that  drove  into  ths  Sodallst  partlss 
the  wedgs  which  split  thsm  XaUt  two  sharply 
deflnsd  froMps;  those  who  pwisadsd  thsy 
couM  Mhlsvs  a  Socuaist  sodsty  tlmmgh 
foraas  wrung  from  the  capltaiut  state  and 
thoss  who  saw  the  only  road  to  aoelaium.  the 
overthrow  of  the  capltaUst  sute  and  Um 
SBtatitlitiaMnt  of  ths  protstanan  state,  the 
dIeUtdnMp  oT  ths  prolstarut.  •     • 

"The  party  was  attacked  becaiise  It  tauRbt 
tbe  workers  that  they  could  emanclpaU 
UMSMelves  from  capltaiUm  only  through  an 
armed  uprising  which  would  overthrow  the 
capltaiut  sute  and  establUh  a  aovlet  govern- 
ment. After  It  wa*  driven  underground  the 
party  considered  It  all  the  more  lu  duty  to 
continue  thU  propaganda."'  '*' 

162  Qiiestloned  by  New  York  Aldermanic 
President  McKec.  William  Z.  Foster,  present 
chairman  of  the  CommunUt  Party.  U.  8.  A., 
frankly  admitted  that  bis  organization 
teaches  tbe  vrariters  that  only  by  force  and 
violence  can  the  revolution  be  achieved. 

"You  cannot  cure  unemployment  except  by 
the  overthrow  of  capitalism  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  soviet  government  In  the 
United  States.  We  explain  to  the  workers 
and  we  teach  all  the  workers  that  only  by 
Tlolence  finally  can  a  revolution  be  accom- 
plished. All  revolutions  have  been  accom- 
plished by  force  and  violence."  »■ 

163.  Robert  Minor,  for  many  years  a  mem- 
ber of  the  executive  ccmmlttee  of  the  Com- 
munUt Party.  U.  8.  A.,  and  a  delegate  to  the 
Communist  International,  made  a  similar 
public  admission. 

"'*  *  *  the  CommimUt  Party  U  the 
party  of  the  working  class,  leading  the  work- 
ers in  tbe  class  straggle  and  recognizing  that 
all  of  hUtory  U  made  up  of  this  struggle 
which  has  never  been  solved  and  never  can  be 
solved  without  violence.  It  Is  not  a  question 
of  violence  or  no  violence  It  Is  a  question  of 
which  class.""" 

164.  The  seventh  national  convention  of 
the  Communist  Party.  V.  S.  A  .  in  1930,  en- 
dorsed Lenin's  demand  to  turn  ImperlalUt 
war  Into  cIvU  war. 

"In  view  of  thU  growing  danger  of  war,  tbe 
CommunUt  Party  must  carry  through  an  in- 
tensive and  continuous  campaign  for  tbe 
pcpulariaatlon  of  Lenin's  teachings  on  the 
struggle  against  war,  propagating  the  slogan 
of  the  transformation  of  ImperlallBt  war  Into 
civil  war,  the  defeat  of  'our  own'  capltaiut 
government,  for  the  overthrow  of  "our  ovm' 
bourgeoUle." '" 

165.  Before  the  House  Special  Committee 
To  Investigate  CommunUt  Activities  in  the 
United  States  on  December  6.  1930.  William 
Z.  Foster,  declared  under  oath  that  armed 
struggle  was  necessary  for  the  SocialUt  rev- 
olution. 

"Only  an  armed  struggle  succeeded  In 
eliminating  the  institution  of  chattel  slavery. 


'•'  The  Workers  Monthly.  Chicago,  October 
1925,  vol.  IV.  No.  12.  p.  531. 

'*'  Statement  by  William  Z.  Poster,  present 
chairman  of  the  Communist  Party  of  the 
United  States,  before  Aldermanic  President 
HcKee.  Dally  Worker.  New  York,  March  16, 
1»30.  p.  6. 

»*  Speech  by  Robert  Minor  before  Mayor 
James  J  Walker,  New  York.  N.  Y..  Dally  Work- 
er. New  York.  March  15,  19S0,  p.  6. 

""  ThesU  and  Resolutions  for  the  Seventh 
National  Convention  of  the  Communist  Party 
of  U.  8.  A.,  by  Central  Committee  Plenum, 
March  21-AprU  4.  1930. 


The  same  law  of  hUtory  will  operate  In  ths 
transition  from  capltalUm  to  socialism. "  ** 

166.  William  P.  Dunne,  torvntr  member  of 
the  executive  committee  of  the  CommunUt 
Party,  U.  8.  A.,  delegate  to  tbe  Comintern 
and  former  editor  of  the  Daily  Worker  de- 
nounced those  who  believe  Ui  tbe  possibUlty 
of  an  ordsrly  revolution. 

"Wo  'Orderly  Revolution.'  Tbers  nsvsr  has 
bsen  and  there  nsvsr  can  bs  an  ordsrly 
rsvolutJoo,  'Ordsrly  Bsvolutkm'  mesns  no 
revolution.  Ths  whole  lotsmaitona)  experi- 
ence ct  the  working  class,  iromeaaurably  en* 
richsd  by  the  Russian  Ksvuluttuo.  proves  thU 
bsyood  qusstloo."  ■*• 

197.  Ths  following  suismsnts  advoeatinf 
ths  tue  of  force  and  vtolenoc  for  the  revo- 
lutUmary  overthrow  of  American  capiulism 
ore  particularly  sluniflcant  because  of  the 
official  position  now  held  by  the  author.  Wil- 
liam Z.  Poster,  as  chairman  of  the  Commu- 
nist Party.  U.  8,  A.  They  are  excerpts  from 
hU  book.  Toward  Soviet  America. 

"The  revolutionary  danger  to  the  capltaiut 
system  from  tbe  developing  war  situation  U 
acute  and  menacing.  If  and  when  the  im- 
perialist powers  launch  a  great  war  among 
themselves  we  may  be  sure  that  in  many 
countries  the  workers  and  peasants,  follow- 
ing tl.e  famous  strategy  of  Lenin  and  under 
the  leadership  of  the  CommunUt  interna- 
tional, wUl  tram^form  the  Imperialist  war 
into  a  civil  war  against  the  capltaiut  sys- 
tem.    •     •     • 

"The  road  to  thU  social  development  can 
only  be  opened  by  revolution.  ThU  U  be- 
cause the  question  of  power  is  involved.  Tbe 
capitalist  class  like  an  insatiable  blood- 
sucker, hangs  to  the  body  of  the  toiling 
masses  and  can  be  dislodged  only  by  force. 

"By  the  term  'abolition'  of  capitalslm  we 
mean  its  overthrow  in  open  struggle  by  the 
toiling  masses,  led  by  the  proletarUt.  Al- 
though the  world  capitalistic  system  con- 
stantly plunges  deeper  Into  crUU  we  cannot 
therefore  conclude  that  it  will  colUpse  of 
its  own  weight.  On  the  contrary,  as  Lenin 
has  stated,  no  matter  how  difficult  the  cap- 
ltaiut crUU  becomes,  'there  U  no  complete 
abaence  of  a  way  out'  for  the  bcurgeoUle 
until  it  facea  the  revolutionary  proletarUt 
In  arma.     •     •     • 

"Nevertheleas.  the  working  claas  cannot  it- 
self come  into  power  without  civil  war.  ThU 
U  not  due  to  the  choice  of  the  toilera:  it  U 
because  the  ruling  claas  will  never  permit 
Itself  to  be  ousted  without  such  a  fight. 
"Force."  says  Marx.  'U  the  midwife  of  every 
old  aoclety  when  it  U  pregnant  with  the  new 
one;  force  U  the  Instrument  and  the  means 
by  which  social  movements  back  their  way 
througli  and  break  up  the  fossilized  political 
forms     •     •     *.' 

"When  the  American  working  class  ac- 
tively enters  the  revolutionary  path  of  abol- 
ishing capitalism  it  will  orientate  upon  the 
building  of  Soviets,  not  upon  the  adaptation 
of  the  existing  capitalist  government.  The 
building  of  Soviets  U  begun  not  after  the 
revolution  but  before.  The  decisions  of  the 
Soviets  are  enforced  by  the  armed  Red  Guard 
of  the  workers  and  peasants  and  by  the  direct 
seizure  of  the  industry  through  factory  com- 
mittees.    •     •     • 

"In  order  to  defeat  the  class  enemies  of 
the  revolution  the  counterrevolutionary  in- 
trigues within  the  United  States  and  the  at- 
tacks of  foreign  capltaiut  countries  from 
without,  the  proletarian  dictatorship  must  be 
supported  by  the  organized  armed  might  at 


"•Statement  drafted  by  CommimUt  Party 
of  tbe  United  States  and  presented  to  FUh 
committee  by  William  Z.  Foster,  present 
chairman.  Communist  Party,  U.  S.  A.,  Decem- 
ber 5,  1930.  Workers  Library  Publishers,  New 
York,  p.  81. 

"•Dally  Worker,  November  7.  1932,  p.  8; 
excerpt  from  an  article  entitled  ""Why  Thomas 
Is  Being  Boosted  by  Republican,  Democrat 
Press,"  by  Bill  Dvmne. 


the  workers,  soldiers,  local  mllltla.  etc.  In 
ths  sariy  stages  of  the  revolution  even  before 
the  sslsurs  of  power,  tbe  workers  will  or- 
ganise the  Red  Guard.  Later  on  this  loosely 
constructed  body  becomes  developed  Into  a 
firmly  knit  weU-dlsctpiined  Red  Amy."*" 

IM.  In  10-44  the  CommvaM  Party.  D  8  A  . 
was  stIU  making  no  boas*  aboat  lU  sdvocaey 
of  ths  aasd  of  an  armed  utnlstng  and  civil 
war 

'But  along  with  the  grnwtli  ol  MVfdutlon- 
ary  maas  actioaa,  such  aa  dMBMMtfations, 
•trikss  In  baste  lodustrtas,  BmnUloos 
watsrslde,  rail  tran^Mrt,  ate.,  ths 
strlks— fi*  the  supreme  form  at  ths 
strike  movsmsnt— can  be  a  mighty  weapon, 
and  as  a  translttOB  to  ths  armed  uprialng  It 
consUtutas  a  stage  In  tbe  transformation  c€ 
the  tmperUlUt  war  into  civil  wcr  '  "  •*■ 

160.  Many  American  CommunUt  leaders 
were  given  special  training  in  Moscow  to  pre- 
pare them  for  tbe  practical  application  of 
theM  theories  of  force  and  violence.  William 
Odeil  Nowell,  a  former  CommunUt  Party 
leader  in  Detroit,  who  studied  at  the  Inter- 
national Lenin  University  in  Moscow  under 
this  training  program  for  more  than  a  year 
In  1931-1932,  described  the  procedure  tor 
the  Special  Committee  on  Un-American  Ac- 
tivities. He  aaid  that  the  Communist  Party 
of  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Gov- 
ernment paid  his  expenses  as  a  student  In 
thU  training  program*,  which  he  stated  wss 
aimed  at  the  production  of  "professional 
revolutionaries."  His  account  of  tbe  train- 
ing follows: 

"We  studied  how  to  dismantle  the  weapons 
of  the  leading;  countries,  that  U.  their  main 
weapons,  such  as  rifles  or  machine  guns  and 
so  on.     I   also  studied   secret -service   codes 

*  *  *  we  studied  the  details  of  how  to  de- 
velop street  flchts.  I  mean,  how  to  do  bar- 
ricade fighting,  how  to  seize  control  of  a 
city,  the  most  strategic,  economically  and 
technically  strategic  points,  and  so  on.  •   •   • 

"•  •  •  the  acleuce  of  dvll  warfare  was 
developed  down  to  its  fine  points.  And  a 
numi^er  of  people  were  sent  to  the  Red  Army 
to   secure   further    training    in   this  respect. 

*  *  *  I  spent  some  time  In  the  Red  Army 
myself.     •     •     • 

"We  were  given  regular  military  training. 
That  U.  we  studied  military  science,  strategy, 
such  as  <B  general  In  almost  all  counL.'les. 
The  strategy  Is  pretty  much  the  same,  ex- 
cept in  countries  of  different  geographical 
altuatlons.  and  so  on.  We  had  target  prac- 
tice and  all  that.  Then  vre  were  taught  what 
U  called  partisan  warfare,  the  science  of 
civil  warfare,  revolutionary  uprUlng.  It  U 
not  done  legitimately  and  openly.  You 
don't  march  in  brigades  and  fight  like  armies 
that  are  meeting  each  other. 

"The  conspiratory  type  of  warfare.  It  Is 
related  to  the  borlng-ln  process,  street  fight- 
ing, and  how  to  mobile  (sic)  in  blocks,  the 
blocks  in  a  city,  the  workers  In  a  plant;  how 
to  develop  a  general  Etrike  out  of-  a  local 
strike;  how  to  develop  a  general  strike  into 
a  city  uprUlng,  a  city  uprUlng  Into  a  na- 
tional uprising,  coordinating  all  these  dif- 
ferent uprUlngs.  Then  how  to  lead  thU 
thing,  once  it  U  raised,  once  these  men  are 
on  tbe  warpath,  how  to  direct  them.  Then 
we  come  to  something  like  open  warfare. 
We  break  these  people  down  Into  groups; 
we  make  armies  on  the  baaU  of  the  imme- 
diate emergency  of  the  moment,  or  what- 
ever the  altuatlon  may  be.     We  were  given 


>*«  Toward  Soviet  America,  by  WillUm  Z. 
Foster  ( Coward -McCann,  New  York.  1932), 
pp.  64.  130.  212,  214.  271.  and  275. 

'"  The  Communist,  a  magazine  of  the  the- 
ory and  practice  of  Marxlsm-LenlnUm,  pub- 
lUhed  monthly  by  the  CommunUt  Party  of 
the  United  States  of  America;  August  1934. 
vol.  xm.  No.  8.  p.  799.  An  excerpt  from  an 
article  entitled  "The  Leninist  Party  as  Lsader 
of  the  Struggle  Against  Imperialist  War. "  by 
H.  M.  Wick*. 
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MOnaAT*  J.  OLCUC 

PutiUhed  by  the  Workers  Library  Publlsh- 
.lal  Communist  Party.  U.  8.  A.,  pub- 
house  in  1935.  Why  Communism?  la 
ovi  Istandlng  Communist  classic  by  Mols- 
Olgln.  who  was.  until  his  death  In 
sditor  in  chief  of  the  Morning  Frelhelt, 
Communist  Party  dally  in  the  Jewish 
This     book     received     featured 
in     the     Communist     International 

)   of  July  ao,  1935.     Bealdee  being 

iber  of  Central  Committee  of  the  Com- 
Party.  U.  8.  A..  Olgln  was  lu  candt- 
or  public  office  on  a  number  of  occa- 
.  including  United  States  Senate  in  1934, 
'  'ork  State  Assembly  In  1933  and  193«. 
the  occaaion  of  Olgln  s  death  on  Novem- 
.  1939.  WUllam  Z   Poster,  present  chair- 
of  the  Communist  Party.  U    S.  A  .  and 
rl   Irowder.  then  general  secretary.  Jointly 
declared: 

•T  le   national    committee   of   the   CPtJSA 
raeorls  with  the  deepest  sorrow  the  death 
M  olasaye    J.    Olgln     •     •     •     whose    In- 
Huenre  extended  far  beyond  the  t>order8  of 
Arnica,  as  well  as  < being)   a  leading  mem- 
the  CommunUt  Party  since   1922."  "• 
as  May  24.  1947.  the  Dally  Worker  ra- 
te   him    as    "a    great    American,    and 
Icn  of  labor  "     We  cite  the  following 
from  the  work  Why  Communism? 
^  advocacy  of  overthrow  of  the  Ajner- 
Oovemment  by  force  and  violence: 
Communists  say  that  there  U  one  way 
lUh  the  capitalist  state,  and  that  U 
si^ash  It  by  force.    To  make  communism 
^  the  workers  must  take  hold  of  the 
machinery  of  capitalism  and   destroy 


Olgln  stressed  the  Inevitability  of  n- 

to  force  and  civil   war   In   America 

preparation  for  this  eventuality. 

the  worktfs  rise  In  this  way  against 

the  capltallsU  with  their  armed  forces 

:ry  to  break  the  deadlock.    There  will  be 

on  strikers.     The  workers  will  have 

jr  resistance      We  CommunUU  do  not 

our  eyes  to  the  fact  that  this  means 

war.    But  when  the  masaes  are  organlMd 

aght  in  great  numbers  under  revolutlon- 

:  eadershlp  the  victory  Is  assured.    Part  of 

u-my  U  certain  to  waver  and  to  Join  the 

There   may   t>e   victims,   but   their 

cannot  be  compared  to  the  Iobbm 

e  and  limb  that  the  workers  would  suffer 

Imperialist 


tie 


Hearlnp  before  the  Special  Committee 
wrtcan  ActlvlUsa.  vol.  XI.  Novem- 
0.  1930.  pp.  asM  Toas. 
Dally  Worker.  November  23.  1939.  p.  1. 
Why  Communism?  by  M.  J  Olgln  i  Work- 
Llt>rary  PublUhers.  New  York.  1935).  p. 


"Victory  In  the  clvU  war  spells  the  doom 
of  the  capitalist  state.  We  Communists  do 
not  say  to  the  workers  that  they  have  to  begin 
the  civil  war  today  or  tomorrow.  We  say  that 
the  civil  war  Is  the  Inevitable  outcome  of  long 
and  arduous  struggles  against  the  capitalists 
and  their  state  and  that  these  "atrugglea 
must  be  made  the  everyday  practice  of  the 
working  class."  '■• 

171.  He  described  In  deUll  the  steps  to- 
ward the  armed  uprising  which  display  a  re- 
markable similarity  to  Communist  tactics  In 
certain  countries  at  the  present  time 

"A  time  comes  when  there  Is  demorali- 
zation above,  a  growing  revolt  below;  the 
morale  of  the  army  Is  also  undermined  The 
old  structxire  of  society  U  tottering.  There 
are  actual  Insurrections;  the  army  wavers. 
Panic  8el«a  the  rulers.  A  general  uprUlng 
begins. 

"Workers  stop  work,  many  of  them  seize 
arms  by  attacking  arsenals.  Many  had  armed 
themselves  before  as  the  struggles  sharpened. 
Street  fights  become  frequent.  Under  the 
leadership  of  the  Communist  Party,  the  work- 
ers organise  revolutionary  commUlees  to  be 
in  command  of  the  uprUlng  There  are  bat- 
tlea  In  the  principal  cities.  Barricades  are 
buUt  and  defended  The  workers  fighting 
hits  a  decisive  Inflvience  with  the  soldiers. 
Army  units  begin  to  Join  the  revolutionary 
fighters;  there  U  fraternization  between  the 
workers  and  the  soldiers,  the  workers  and 
the  marines.  The  movement  among  the  sol- 
diers and  iMrttM*  aiMrwds.  Capitalism  U 
losing  its  sfaongtot  wvapon.  the  army.  The 
police  as  a  rule  continue  fighting,  but  they  are 
s«x)n  silenced  and  made  to  flee  by  the  united 
revolutionary  forces  of  workers  and  soldiers. 
The  revolution  U  victorious.  Can  It  be  done? 
It  has  been  done  more  than  once."  "• 

172.  Olgln  predicted  that  the  revolutionists 
would  avail  themselves  not  only  of  rifles  but 
of  battleahlpe.  poison  gas.  and  planes  to  be 
ttimed  against  the  old  system 

•What  U  true  Is  that  a  revolution  cannot 
win  unless  the  armed  forces,  or  at  least  part 
lit  them.  Join  the  workers.  But  once  they 
Join,  the  workers  have  not  only  rifles  and  can- 
non but  also  airships  and  poison  gas  and 
battl«ahli»  to  fight  the  boases.  Poison  gases 
are  destructive,  to  be  sure,  but  their  destruc- 
tive power  can  be  turned  also  against  the  old 
system.  There  is  no  reason  why  the  workers 
should  not  use  them  against  the  enemy  when 
the  final  conflict  has  arrived."  "* 

173  Olgln  did  not  mince  any  wortis  on  his 
advocacy  ot  force  and  violence. 

"  "But  this  is  force  and  violence."  somebody 
will  contend.  'Don't  you  CommunlsU  know 
that  the  use  of  force  and  violence  la  wrong?' 
We  reply  to  this  first,  that  If  being  a  'red- 
blooded  American'  means  anything.  It  means 
that  you  must  not  take  punishment  lying 
down,  that  you  must  offer  resistance."  '" 

174.  He  held  out  the  prospect  that  armed 
workers  would  crush  American  democracy. 
"Having  crushed  the  capitalist  state,  the 
social  revolution,  acting  through  armed 
workers  and  soldiers,  will  establUh  the  Soviet 
state  as  the  Instrument  of  the  workers'  and 
poor  farmers'  power. "  "" 

175  Expropriation  of  property  by  force  was 
Olgln  s  formula  for  the  social  revolution. 

"It  Is  the  taak  of  the  sovleU  to  abolish  pri- 
vate property  In  the  means  of  production  and 
to  establish  Socialist  production  and  distri- 
bution 

"ThU  cannot  t>e  accomplished  peacefully. 
The  exploiters  won't  give  up  their  loot  even 
after  their  state  power  Is  crushed.  They 
will  have  to  be  routed.  The  Soviet  govern- 
ment will  have  to  expropriate  the  exproprU- 
tors  by  force  The  latter  wUl  conspire  and 
plot  against  the  new  system,  they  wUl  organ- 
ise     counterrevolutionary      uprtalngs.    The 

•»  Ibid.,  p.  43. 
■•Ibid.,  pp.  50  and  60. 
"•Ibid.,  pp.  «0.  61. 
■•Rjld..  p.  61. 
» Ibid.,  p.  63. 


Soviet  sUt«  wUl  have  to  crush  these  with  an 
Iron  hand.  The  former  exploiters  will  be 
given  no  quarter.  The  old  system  of  robbery 
with  all  its  nibblsh  will  have  to  be  cleared 
away.  ThU  means  that  the  Soviet  state 
must  be  ruthless;  It  must  destroy  the  coun- 
ter-revolutionary forces— the  quicker  the 
better  for  the  workers  and  lor  the  future  of 
mankind."  "" 

176.  Olgln  declared  that  the  CommunUt 
Party  engages  In  various  firms  of  struggle 
Including  open  maas  combat  with  the  police 
In  the  street*. 

"The  CommunUt  Party  leads  political  as 
well  as  economic  struggles.  These  flghU  are 
conducted  through  literature,  through  mass 
meetings,  throiigh  demonstrations  and. 
when  occaaion  demands,  through  open  mass 
combat  with  the  pnUct  in  the  streets."  *' 

177.  He  ridiculed  resort  to  legal  or  parlia- 
mentary means. 

"We  go  to  the  lawmaking  Institutions, 
not  to  tinker  them  up  for  the  benefit  of  the 
capltaiuu.  but  to  be  a  monkey  wrench  In 
their  machinery,  preventing  It  from  working 
smoothly  on  behalf  of  the  masters."  " 

178.  Published  In  1936.  the  pamphlet  What 
Is  CommunUm?  by  the  then  general  secre- 
tary of  the  Communist  Party.  U.  S.  A..  Earl 
Browder.  had  the  following  to  say  regarding 
force  and  violence: 

"HUtory  doaa  not  show  a  single  example  In 
which  state  power  was  transferred  from  one 
class  to  another  by  peaceful  means,  whether 
In  the  form  of  voting  or  some  other  method 
of  formal  democracy."  •• 

179.  As  recently  as  March  31.  1946.  MUton 
Howard,  feature  writer,  declared  on  page  « 
of  the  Dally  Worker  his  lack  of  faith  In  dem- 
ocratic proceaiw.  as  follows: 

"There  U  no  casa  In  hUtory  where  the 
propertied  class  has  democratically  per- 
mitted the  Nation  to  vote  establUhment  of 
new  property  relatloru  which  turned  the  Na- 
tlons  industries  over  to  the  Nation  as  a 
whole,  taking  them  out  of  the  hands  at  the 
private  owners" 

180.  The  belief  in  forceful  repression  of 
those  who  do  not  fall  In  with  the  Communltt 
viewpoint  was  also  demonstrated  In  April 
1948.  when  Dr.  Howard  Selsam.  an  avowed 
MarxUt  and  director  of  the  Jefferson  School 
of  Social  Science,  a  Communist  school  In  New 
York  cited  as  subversive  by  Attorney  GenerU 
Tom  Ciark.  told  a  newspaper  reporter  what 
would  happen  when  Marxist  soclalUm 
achieved  Its  InevlUble  triumph  In  the  United 
States.  Selsam.  who  was  Identified  as  a  Com- 
munUt with  the  party  alias  of  "Hill"  by  three 
former  CommunUt  professors  In  testimony 
before  the  Rapp-Coudert  committee  Investi- 
gating subversive  activities  In  the  New  York 
public  schools,  said:  "• 

"When  labor,  the  middle  classes,  and  farm- 
ers have  achieved  a  majority  in  the  interest 
of  carrying  out  an  extremely  democratic 
control  of  all  peoples.  It  may  be  neceaaary 
to  exercise  repression  against  elements  who 
would  turn  back  the  clock." 

If  an  American  newspaper  opposed  Mars- 
Um  at  such  a  time.  Selsam  said : 

"That's  a  luxury  that  cannot  be  allowed. 
Measures  would  be  taken  to  sec  that  the  pr«H 
supported  the  general  Uend  toward  socialism. 
Noncomplylng  newspapers  would  have  to  stu- 
pend  operation.  That's  where  Marxlam  U 
rotigb  about  thU."  ■* 


"•  Ibid.,  p.  6^      . 

»■  Ibid.,  p.  65. 

*«Ibld..  p.  66. 

*»What  Is  Communism?  by  Earl  Browder. 
published  by  Workers  Library  PublUhers, 
New  York:  second  edition.  1936.  Chspter  xrv. 
Fore*  and  Violence,  p.  127. 

*~  Report  of  the  Subcommittee  of  the  Joint 
Laci*l*(i^*  Committee  To  Investigate  Pro- 
cadtires  and  Methods  of  Allocating  Stat* 
Montya  for  Public  School  Purposes  and  Sub- 

_jive  Activities.  Pebrtiary  11.  1942. 

■t  waahlnfton  Evening  Star.  April  IS.  1948. 
p.BS. 
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BdrXALS  AND   MISCOIVCKPTIONS 

In  recent  years  official  spokesmen  for  the 
CommunUt  Party.  U.  8.  A.,  have  gone  to  con- 
siderable pains  formally  to  deny  the  party's 
advocacy  of  overthrow  of  government  by 
force  and  violence.  The  duplicity  of  such 
asEtirances  Is  m&de  manifest  by  the  fact  that 
the  party  simultaneously  prcclalms  its  con- 
tinued devotion  to  the  principles  of  Marx, 
I  EngeU,  Lenin,  and  Stalin,  of  which  the  doc- 
trine of  overthrow  of  government  by  force 
and  violence  U  an  organic  and  Inseparable 
part.  The  asstimptlon  U  Inescapable  that 
such  assurances  are  promulgated  to  throw 
dust  In  the  eyes  of  the  American  people  and 
for  purposes  of  evading  the  law.  It  U  clear 
that  the  American  Party  Is  being  guided 
by  Lenin's  advice  to  make  propaganda  for 
armed  uprUlng  "without  committing  our- 
selves in  the  press." 

In  this  connection  It  is  well  to  bear  in 
mind  such  examples  of  conscious  evasion 
as  the  resolution  of  the  National  Committee 
of  the  CommunUt  Party,  U.  8.  A.,  adopted 
on  November  16.  1940  to — 
"cancel  and  dissolve  Its  organizational  affili- 
ation to  the  Communist  International  as 
well  as  any  and  all  other  bodies  of  any  kind 
outside  the  boundaries  of  the  United  States 
of  America,  for  the  specific  purpose  of  re- 
mo\inK  Itself  from  the  terms  of  the  so-called 
VoorhU  Act."*" 

We  have  previously  shown  above  and  In 
our  Report  on  the  Communist  Party  of  the 
United  SUtes  as  an  Agent  of  a  Foreign  Power 
that  there  was  no  actual  severance.  Simi- 
larly the  CommunUt  IntcmatlOTial  was  "dU- 
aolved  '  on  Mav  30.  1943,  as  a  result  of  a  pro- 
nouncement from  Moscow  while  Russia  was 
our  ally,  although  the  subsequent  continued 
synchronization  of  the  CommunUt  move- 
ment throughout  the  world  Is  proof  of  the 
XalaUy  of  the  alleged  dissolution  of  the  inter- 
Mtlofnal  organization. 

The  policy  of  deceit  to  so  Inherently  a  part 
of  the  CommtmUt  movement  that  It  to  re- 
flected in  every  section  and  phase  thereof.  In 
the  conduct  of  Its  members  who  conceal 
party  membership.  In  its  numerous  front 
organizations  operating  under  false  labeU,  in 
the  campaign  of  falsehood  against  the  United 
States  now  in  effect  throughout  the  world 
through  CommunUt  channels  and  In  the 
flagrant  violation  of  International  agree- 
menu  by  the  CommunUt-domlnated  govern- 
ment of  thc-i'xjvlet  Union.  No  better  case  In 
point  could  be  cited  than  the  evidence  con- 
tained In  the  documents  on  Nazi-Scvlet  rela- 
tions. 1938-41,  published  by  the  State  De- 
partment. In  other  words  duplicity  U  lu- 
nate In  the  CommunUt  movement  which  was 
advlssd  by  Lenin  to  "resort  to  all  sorU  of 
devices,  maneuvers,  and  Illegal  methods,  to 
evasion  and  subterfuge."  "'  In  order  to  ac- 
complish Its  purpose.  It  U  In  thU  light  that 
the  following  CommunUt  denials  regarding 
the  use  of  force  and  violence  miut  be  con- 
sidered : 

(Statement  of  William  Z.  Foster,  chair- 
man of  the  Communist  Party,  U.  S.  A.;) 

"Question.  Does  the  Communist  Party  ad- 
vocate the  overthrow  of  the  United  States 
Ooremment  by  force  and  violence  or  by  any 
ether  unconstitutional  means? 

"Answer.  We'll  let  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States  answer  thU  question  for 
tis.  In  its  decUlon  In  the  Schnelderman 
ease.  June  1943,  after  examining  exhaus- 
tively, on  the  one  hand,  the  charges  that  the 
CommunUt  Party  advocates  a  violent  seiz- 
ure of  power  and  on  the  other  hand,  the 
practices  and  doctrines  of  the  party,  includ- 
Inr  the  writings  of  Marx,  Lenln,  and  Stalin, 
the  Court  Ba:d: 

"  'A  tenable  conclusion  from  the  forego- 
ing  u   thst    the   party    in    1977   desired    to 


achieve  Its  purpose  by  peaceful  and  demo- 
cratic means,  and  as  a  theoretical  matter 
Justified  the  use  of  force  and  violence  only 
as  a  method  of  preventing  an  attempted 
forcible  counteroverthrow  once  the  party 
had  obtained  control  In  a  peacefvl  manner, 
or  as  a  method  of  last  resort  to  enforce  the 
majority  will  If  at  some  Indefinite  time  In 
the  future  because  of  peculiar  circumstances 
constitutional  or  peaceful  channels  were  no 
longer  open.' 

"We  Commimists  accept  thte  formulation 
8s  a  fair  statement  of  our  attitude  toward 
the  question  of  political  violence.  Ameri- 
can Communists  have  always  recognized  the 
historical  feet  that  parties  with  advanced 
social  programs  cannot  secure  governmental 
power  by  conspiratorial  methods  or  by 
minority  coup  d'etat.  •  •  •  The  dan- 
ger of  violence  in  such  situations  always 
comes  from  the  reactionary  elements,  who 
refuse  to  bow  to  the  democratic  majority 
wlll."«» 

Mr.  Fester  did  not  state  that  the  majority 
opinion  In  the  Schnelderman  case  also  de- 
clared that  "This  Court  has  never  passed 
upon  the  question  of  whether  the  Party  does 
BO  advocate,  and  It  is  unnecessary  for  us  to 
do  so  now .""■  It  Is  generally  conceded  by 
legal  authorities  at  the  present  time  that 
the  fart  that  Russia  was  an  ally  at  the  time 
of  the  decUlon  and  the  pressing  need  of 
national  and  international  unity  for  the 
task  of  defeating  the  AxU  Powers,  created 
an  atmosphere  conducive  to  a  favorable 
decUion  in  this  precedent-making  case,  of 
which  the  Court  could  not  have  been  un- 
mindful. It  Is  also  generally  conceded  that 
the  "cold  war"  now  being  waged  by  the  So- 
viet Union  and  Its  Communist  satellites 
against  the  United  States  and  the  attitude 
of  thU  group  toward  Its  treaty  pledges  and 
the  democratic  rights  of  national  groups  has 
dissipated  this  favorable  atmosphere  and 
has  disillusioned  these  who  may  have  cher- 
ished some  hope  of  CommunUt  adoption  of 
democratic  and  peaceful  methods.  There  U 
good  ground  for  the  belief  that  a  future  test 
case  before  the  United  States  Supreme  Cotirt 
will  result  In  a  decUive  opinion  regarding  the 
party's  advocacy  of  overthrow  of  government 
by  force  and  violence.  In  publlahing  thU 
report,  cur  committee  seeks  to  aid  in  clari- 
fying this  Issue. 

In  his  pamphlet  entitled  "Is  CommunUm 
Un-American?"  Eugene  Dennis,  general  sec- 
retary of  the  CommunUt  Party  of  the  United 
States,  has  voiced  a  similar  denial  of  advo- 
cacy of  force  and  violence: 

"Question.  The  party's  aim  U  the  violent 
overthrow  of  the  American  systenx. 

"Answer.  The  position  of  the  CommunUt 
Party  on  this  question  Is  definitely  embodied 
In  the  constitution  of  the  CommunUt  Party 
which  states: 

"  'Adherence  to  or  participation  in  the  ac- 
tivities cf  any  clique,  group  or  circle,  faction 
or  party,  which  conspires  or  acts  to  subvert, 
undermine,  weaken  or  overthrow  any  or  all 
Instltutloiu  of  American  democracy,  whereby 
the  majority  of  the  American  people  can 
maintain  their  right  to  detormiue  their 
destinies  In  any  degree,  shall  be  pur  isbed  by 
immediate  expulsion     •     •     •.' 

"Force  and  violence — resistance  to  the 
process  of  basic  social  change — have  alwajrs 
been  initiated  and  exercised  by  reactionary 
classes  bent  on  maintaining  their  power  and 
privileges  against  the  will  of  the  overwhelm- 
ing majority.""* 

There  are  a  number  of  cleverly  concocted 
loopholes  in  these  formulattons.  Whether 
it  t>e  In  a  strike  against  an  employer  or  In 


an  attempted  Invaston  of  a  weaker  nation, 
♦he  forces  of  International  communism  have 
adhered  to  Hitler's  technique  of  blaming  any 
resultant  violence  upon  the  victim  ol  the 
attack.  On  May  80,  1937.  the  CommunUts 
organized  and  led  a  riot  against  the  Republic 
Steel  plant  In  Chicago  in  which  a  niranber 
of  persons  were  Injured  and  10  were  killed. 
A  coroner's  Jury  Investigation  disclosed  thst 
the  riot  had  been  carefully  prepared  by  the 
Communists  even  to  the  extent  cl  provision 
for  Red  Cross  supplies  and  motion-picture 
cameras.  The  entire  Communist  press  then 
proceeded  to  place  the  blame  upon  the  Re- 
public Steel  Corp.  and  the  Chicago  pol'c* 
force.'" 

Speaking  on  November  29.  1039.  and  In 
defense  of  the  unjustified  Soviet  Invssloa 
of  little  Finland.  V.  M.  Molotov.  Soviet  Com- 
missar for  Foreign  Affairs,  brazenly  declared : 

"Men  and  women,  citizens  of  the  Soviet 
Union,  the  hostile  policy  piuvued  by  the 
present  Government  of  Finland  toward  our 
country  compels  us  to  take  immediate  meas- 
ures to  Insure  the  external  security  of  our 
state.  *  •  *  In  recent  days  abominable 
provocations  have  been  initiated  by  the  Fin- 
nish mllilarUts  on  the  frontier  between  the 
Savlet  Union  and  Finland     •     •     •.'•»'* 

ThU  policy  of  blaming  the  victim  of  Com- 
munUt attack  for  any  eusuing  violence, 
drew  forth  the  following  sarcastic  comment 
from  Chief  Justice  Harlan  Stone  in  the 
Schnelderman  case: 

"We  need  not  stop  to  consider  the  much- 
dUcussed  question  whether  this  means  that 
that  force  was  to  be  used  If  established  gov- 
ernments should  be  so  misguided  as  to  re- 
fuse to  make  themselves  over  Into  proletarian 
dictatcvships  by  amendment  of  their  govern- 
mental structures,  or  should  have  the 
effrontery  to  defend  themselves  from  lawless 
or  subversive  attacks.  For  In  any  case  the 
end  contemplated  was  the  overthrow  of 
government,  and  the  measures  advocated 
were  fore*  and  violence."  "* 

As  another  loophole  It  should  be  noted  that 
the  Communist  constitution  prohibits  action 
against  "any  and  all  institutions  of  Ameri- 
can democracy,  whereby  the  majority  of  the 
American  people  can  maintain  their  right 
to  determine  their  destinies  In  any  degree." 
Subversion  Is  not  prohibited  against  existing 
Institutions  of  the  American  Government. 
Tlius  the  CommunUts  have  only  to  decide  for 
themselves  that  such  institutions  are  not  of 
a  nature  "whereby  the  majority  of  the 
American  people  can  maintain  their  right  to 
determine  their  destinies,"  or  decide  that  a 
majority  Is  motivated  tovirard  force  and  vio- 
lence toward  the  institutions  of  American 
democracy,  and  the  prohibition  Immediately 
loses  its  validity.  Those  who  remember  the 
facility  with  which  the  Communists  trans- 
formed their  conception  of  the  United  States 
as  a  peace-loving  democracy  Into  one  of 
warmongering  ImperiallEm  Inunedlatcly  after 
the  signing  of  the  Stalin-Hitler  pact  In  Au- 
gust 1939.  will  therefore  place  little  reliance 
upon  this  obviotu.  face-saving,  legal  Utlc 
formula.     ' 

The  alncerity  and  reliability  of  Mr.  Foster's 
denial  ot  hU  party's  advocacy  of  overthrow 
of  our  Government  by  force  and  violence  are 
serlotuly  Impiigned  by  hU  avowed  hosUllty 
toward  thU  Government  as  expressed  as  re- 
cently as  March  1948  in  the  party's  official 
monthly  organ.  Political  Affairs.  Here  he 
refers  to  the  United  States  as  being  one  of 
two  "hostile  camps,"  that  of  "lmperi<aism, 


■•The  Way  Out,  by  Earl  Browder  (Inter- 
national Publishers,  New  York,  1941),  p.  191. 

■"  "Left-wing"  Communism.  An  Infantile 
Disorder,  by  V.  I.  Lenln  (International  Pub- 
lUhers, New  York.  1984),  p.  38. 
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*"  Chicago  Sunday  Tribune.  July  25.  1037; 
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tMcUm.  knd  war."  agaln*t  which  he  Juxta- 
O  8.  8.  B  itandlng  for  "demoeracy 
He  chanea  the  United  Sutee 
'r|ithleaa    determination    to    rule    the 
knd  "a  domeetic  program  of  general 
reaetkm.  wild  praAtecrtng.  and  war- 
;.**    Be  ilemaiMli  that  "The  Anglo- 
imperlallate  murt  be  tftopped  cold 
democratic    ma«   preaaure   foe 
Current    Communist    literature    la 
rlth  tuch  expreeelons  of  antagonism 
;ht  American  Oovernment. 
J  jly  Mr    Foeter's  repudiation  of  ml- 
loupe  d«tat  and  hU  alleged  reliance 
ajortty  rule,  muat  be  weighed  In  the 
the  hUtorlcal  fact  that  wherever  the 
-nlsts  hare  taken  over  power  both  In 
ind  In  the  so-called  puppet  states.  It 
throuijh  the  coup  d>tat  technique 
with   Ur.   Foeters  approval   and 
hU    organization      The    Supreme 
acceptance   of    these   assurances  of 
intent  In   the  Schnelderman  case 
be  understood  at  the  time,  since  the 
rnt  minority,  terrorist  coupa  d"*tat 
iTla.   Hungary.   Albania.  Bulgaria. 
Bumanla,    Lithuania.    Bstonla.    and 
had  not  yet  occurred. 
Communists,  the  world  over.  hsTe  displayed 
■kable  faculty  In  applying  their  doc- 
yt    two    truths.     The    disclaimer    re- 
advocacy   of  overthrow   of   govern- 
by    force    and    violence    la    a    truth 
to  disarm  and  confuse  those  ouulde 
Communist  movement.    For  the  Com- 
inalders  the  oppoelte  Is  the   truth. 
September  1»46  edition  of  the  con- 
n    of    the    Communist    Party    of    the 
States  of  America.  In  which  acta  to 
undermine,   weaken,   or   overthrow 
all  institutions  of  American  democracy 
ured.  we  find  the  preamble  declaring: 
J  CommunUt  Party  of  the  United  States 
political  party  of  the  American  work- 
basing  Itself  upon  the  principles  of 
•oclaltam.    Marxism-Leninism." 
the    party    initiate   Is    advUed   that 
Marslst-Lenlnlat  doctrines  calling 
of  overthrow  of  government  by 
and  violence,  are  still  In  force. 


"The  manual  embodies,  therefore,  the  beat 
tlj,t  Is  avaUable  In  the  theory  and  pracUce 
o(  of^nMktton  in  our  own  party  and  the 
CbouBunlst  International  " 

ThU   authoritative   pamphlet  dearly   sets 
down  the  nature  of  CommunUt  Party  disci- 
pline and  the  responsibility  which  each  Indl- 
vuttial  member  owea  to  the  principles  and 
decUlons  of  tbat  organlaatlon.  as  follows: 
•It  U  clear,  however,  that  basic  principles 
and  decisions,  sucn  as.  for  example,  the  pro- 
gram of  the  CommunUt  International,  can- 
not  be   questioned    in   the   party.     •     •     • 
We  do  not  question  the  theory  of  the  neces- 
sity for  the  forceful  overthrow  of  capitalism. 
We  do  not  question  the  correctneae  of  the 
i«volutlonsry  theory  of  the  class  suuggle  laid 
down   by   Marx.  Kngcls.  Lcnm,  aiul  Stalin. 
•     •     •     We  do  not  question  the  political 
correctness  of  the  decisions,  resolutions,  etc  . 
of  the  executive  committee  of  the  Cl.  of  the 
convention  of  the  party,  or  of  the  Central 
Committee  after  they  are  ratified.     •     •     • 
"Thu  discipline  U  based  upon  the  accept- 
ance of  the  Cl  and  the  party  program     •    •    • 
There  can  be  no  discipline  In  the  party  If 
there  U  no  conscious  and  voluntary  submU- 
slon  on  the  basU  of  a  thorough  understand- 
ing of  the  decUlons  of  the  party.    "Only  con- 
scious discipline  can  be  truly  Uon  discipline" 
(Stalin ». 


•«pport 


COMMtmiST    DiaCIPUMI 

Alliough  the  majority  opinion  of  the 
Supreme  Court  In  the  Schnelderman  case 
bald  Jiat  "under  our  traditions  beliefs  are 
paraa  lal  and  not  a  matter  of  mere  assocla- 
tlona.  and  •  •  •  men  In  adhering  to  a 
polltl  iMl  party  or  other  organlzatlona  do  not 
Bubwrrtbed  unq— WAartly  to  all  of  lu  plat- 
or  asaertad  prtnclples."  "* 
highly  significant  that  William  Z  Foster 
did  njt  repeat  thU  statement  In  hU  answers 
to  qu  istlons  In  the  New  York  Her>i:d  Tribune 
at  Ja  luary  11.  IM8.  To  have  done  so  would 
have  been  to  repudiate  the  principle  of  Hon 
dlscli  line  which  la  basic  with  the  CommunUt 
As  late  as  1»4«.  No.  31  of  the  Uttle 
Library.    publUhed   by    International 


Publishers,  offlclal  American  CommunUt 
Part5  publishing  house,  published  the  state- 
meni  of  Joseph  Stalin  calling  attention  to 
the  4««1  of  l«»°  discipline  In  the  party. "» 
official  program  of  the  CommunUt  In- 
lonal.  never  repudiated  or  repealed,  de- 
.^^  the  Communist  Party  as  a  revolution- 
ary c  rganl«atlon.  bound  by  Iron  discipline. 


July   1935.   the  Workers   Library  Pub- 
offlclal   Commvmtet   Party.  U.  8.   A 


publshlng  house.   Issued  a  pamphlet  by  J.       i«m 

Petes,   entitled    'The   CommunUt    Party,    a       

Maii  la!  on  Organlxatlon."  To  establUh  the 
av  r  of  this  publication.  It  Included  an 
U  ,     ion   by  Jack   Stachel.   who   U   now 

m  la<  ding  aMiBher  of  the  National  Board  of 
tHe  Xnnmnnlrt  Party.  U.  S.  A .  chairman  of 
lU  1  [lucatlonal  commtaelon.  and  a  member 
of  tl e  e<morlal  board  of  the  partys  theoreti- 
cal c  rgan.  Political  Affairs,  who  declared : 


iia. 


ScAneMeriMm  e.  United  States.  S20  U.  8 

at  p.  19«.  ^     ,  „ 

On  the  Theory  of  Marxism  by  Earl  Marx. 
KngeU.  V.  I.  LenUi.  Joaepb  Stalin. 


"WHT  DO  coMMtncwra  *ttach  so  mtjch 

IMPOBTANCI  TO  DISCTPUWXT 

"Because  without  discipline  there  Is  no 
unity  of  will,  no  unity  of  action  •  •  •. 
The  class  war  U  bitter.  The  enemy  U  power- 
ful; It  has  all  the  means  of  deceit  and  sup- 
praiulon  (armed  forces,  mllltla.  police.  courU, 
movies,  radio,  press,  schools,  churches,  etc.). 
In  order  to  combat  and  defeat  thU  powerful 
enemy,  the  army  of  the  proletariat  must  have 
a  highly  skilled,  trained  general  staff  (the 
CommunUt  Party),  which  U  imlted  In  action 
and  has  one  will.  How  can  any  army  fight 
against  the  army  of  the  enemy  IX  every  soldier 
In  the  army  U  allowed  to  question  and  even 
disobey  orders  of  hU  superior  officers? 

"Our  party  cannot  lead  the  masses  If  there 
U  not  unity  In  action.  Unity  of  will  and 
action  can  be  achieved  only  if  all  the  mem- 
bers of  the  party  act  as  one — are  disci- 
plined""* 

Article  III.  section  2.  of  the  IMS  constitu- 
tion of  the  CommunUt  Party  of  the  Unite  1 
States  of  America,  declares: 

"Any  person  eligible  for  membership  ac- 
cording to  section  1.  who  accepU  the  alms, 
principles,  and  program  of  the  party  as 
determined  by  Its  constitution  and  conven- 
tions, who  holds  membership  In  and  attends 
club  meetings,  who  U  active  on  behalf  of  the 
party,  who  reads  the  party  press  anl  litera- 
ture and  pays  dues  regularly,  shall  be  con- 
sidered a  member." 

If  It  were  not  clear  from  the  foregoing 
that  we  are  dealing  here  with  a  party  of  "a 
new  type."  In  which  neither  differences  of 
opinion  nor  disagreement  with  basic  prin- 
ciples Is  tolerated,  then  the  long  lUt  of 
expulsions  and  liquidations  of  the  most 
prominent  Communists  In  Russia  and  in  the 
United  States  for  alleged  deviations  from  the 
line  of  Marx.  Lenin,  and  Stalin  would  cer- 
Ulnly  clinch  the  point.  ThU  U  a  phenom- 
enon entirely  absent  from  our  traditional 
political  parties,  which  tolerate  almost  Umlt- 
Igga  divergence  of  opinion.  The  CommunUt 
Party  of  the  Soviet  Union,  for  example,  has 
eliminated  the  following  members  of  Its  con- 
trolling committee:  Bukharm.  Kamenev. 
Lomlnadse.  Radek.  Rykov.  Tomsky.  Trotsky. 
Zlnovtev.  and  many  others.  Most  recently 
the  eminent  Soviet  economUt  Eugene  Varga 
was  excoriated.  Bukharln.  the  leading  Soviet 
theoretician  after  Lenin,  was  charged  by 
Stalin  with  "departure  from  the  MarxUt- 
Lenlntot  theory  of  the  class  struggle."    Trot- 


sky  was  caaUc»ted  for  his  "negation  of  Lenlna 
theory  of  the  proletarUn  revolution.""*  In 
1939  Jsy  Loveetone  was  expelled  from  his  poet 
as  executive  secretary  of  the  Commimtot 
Party  of  the  United  States  and  from  mem- 
bership in  the  party  as  a  result  of  chare  a 
made  by  Joaeph  Stalin  before  the  Presidium 
of  the  Communist  International  that  Love- 
stone  was  opposed  to  "the  line  of  the  Com- 
intern within  the  ranks  of  the  American 
party,  the  Idea  of  boUhevlzallon  of  the  Ameri- 
can party,  the  Idea  of  struggle  against  de- 
viations from  the  Marxian  position,  and 
especially  the  Right  devUtlon.  the  Ida*  oT 
LenlnUt  unity  In  the  party.     •••-«» 

In  1945.  Earl  Browder,  general  secretary  of 
the  CommunUt  Political  AssocUtlon.  as  the 
CommunUt  Party  of  the  United  States  was 
then  known,  was  summarily  expelled  follow- 
ing a  criticism  from  Jacques  Duclos.  French 
OommunUt  leader  and  former  member  of  the 
executive  committee  of  the  CommunUt  In- 
ternational. Speaking  before  the  special  con- 
vention of  the  CommunUt  Political  Associa- 
tion on  July  3«-28.  1945.  William  Z  Foster, 
present  chairman  of  the  CommunUt  Party. 
U  S.  A.,  castigated  Browder  for  his  crimes  as 
follows: 

•Browder's  line  U  a  rejection  of  the  Marx- 
tan  economic  doctrines     •     •     •     he  rejecu 
Marx's  theory  of  surplus  value  and  of  the 
exploitation  of  the  workers.     •     •     •     Brow- 
ders  line  U  a  rejection  of  the  Marxian  prin- 
ciples of  the  class  struggle.     •     •     *     Brow- 
der s  line  U  a  rejection  of  the  Marxian  con- 
cept   of    the    progressive    and    revolutionary 
Initiative    of    the    working    class.     •     •     • 
Browders  line  U  a  rejection  of  the  LenlnUt 
theory  of  ImperlalUm  as  the  final  stage  of 
capltalUm.     •     •     •     Browder's  line  Is  a  re- 
jection of  the  Marxlsn-LenlnUt  perspective 
of  socialism.     •     •     •     From  all  of  thU.  It 
should  be  clear  that  Browder   Is  preaching 
antl-MarxUm.  in  fact  'a  notorloiu  revision 
of  MarxUm.'  as  Duclos  said."  "* 

Under  these  circumstances  it  is  difficult 
at  this  time  to  defend  the  view  of  the  ms- 
Jority  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  as 
far  as  it  applies  to  members  of  the  Com- 
munUt Party.  U.  S.  A.,  that  "under  our  tra- 
ditions beliefs  are  personal  and  not  a  matter 
of  mere  association  and  •  •  •  men  la 
adhering  to  a  political  party  or  other  organi- 
sation notoriously  do  not  subscribe  unquali- 
fiedly to  all  of  lU  platforms  or  asserted  prin- 
ciples." "*• 

It  Is  clearly  shown  that  the  CommunUt 
Party.  U.  8.  A..  U  In  no  sense  a  political  par'.y 
according  to  our  traditions,  that  contrary  to 
the  practice  in  other  American  political  par- 
ties, membership  In  the  Communist  Party 
does  Imply  complete  and  unqualified  com- 
pliance with  all  Its  platforms  and  asserted 
principles,  and  thst  failure  to  so  comply, 
even  In  the  cases  of  top-ftlght  Communist 
leaders,  has  been  punished  by  expulsion  and 
even  physical  liquidation. 

A  much  more  tenable  position  was  taken 
in  the  case  of  United  States  v.  Wallisp'  where 
It  was  held  that  disavowal  of  any  personal 
belief  In  or  Intention  to  lue  force  and  vio- 
lence, coupled  with  a  denial  that  it  was  a 
CommunUt  principle  of  action,  was  no  de- 
fense where  evidence  was  educed  to  prove 
that  It  was  part  of  the  program  of  the  Com- 
munUt Party.  Current  developments  should 
persuade  the  Supreme  Court  to  adopt  thU 
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more  realUtlc  and  accurate  position  In  the 
forthcoming  cases. 

Finally  It  should  be  noted  thst  in  1947. 
long  after  the  adoption  of  the  constitution 
of  the  Communist  Party.  U.  8.  A.,  and  lu 
avowed  eechewment  of  force  and  violence, 
we  find  William  Z.  Foster,  present  chairman 
of  the  organixatlon.  referring  to  the  revolu- 
tions in  Yugoslavia,  Poland,  and  other  coun- 
tries In  central  and  eastern  Europe,  as  fol- 
lows from  hU  recent  book.  The  New  Exirope 
(p.  18): 

—The  essence  of  thU  revolution  U  that  the 
peoples  In  these  countrlM,  during  the  war, 
with  the  potent  help  of  the  Red  Army,  drove 
out  the  FascUt  Invaders  and  also  smashed 
their  own  big  caplt&IUts  and  landlords  who 
almost  unanimously  Joined  the  FascUts.  In 
these  struggles  the  old  states'  machinery  was 
destroyed.     •     •     •" 

It  must  be  remembered  that  Communists 
label  opponents  Indiscriminately  as  "Faa- 
cUta."  "capltalUts."  or  "landlords."  What 
we  have  here  therefore  la  a  modern  formu- 
lation of  Marx'  advice  to  "smash"  the  "bu- 
reaucratic-military machine." 

THX  WOBLD  COMMtmiST  MOVEMEMT 

The  CommunUt  Party  of  the  United  States 
Is  part  of  a  world-wide  CommunUt  organi- 
zation. The  American  Communist  Party. 
together  with  the  CommunUt  Parties  In 
other  countries,  might  well  be  likened  to 
spokes  in  a  wheel,  the  hub  of  which  is  the 
OommunUt  Party  of  the  Soviet  Union.  All 
of  the  parties  are  working  together  under 
the  central  control  and  guidance  of  the  So- 
viet Communists  toward  a  single  aim — the 
subversion  of  the  world  to  a  Soviet  dictator- 
ship. 

The  Communist  Party  in  this  country  has 
functioned  as  a  section  of  the  world  Com- 
munUt organization  since  the  day  of  the 
party's  organization  here  In  1919. 

A  more  detailed  proof  of  the  American 
CcmmunUts"  basic  and  continuous  role  as 
a  link  In  world-wide  CommunUt  conspiracy 
directed  by  Moscow  will  be  found  In  a  50- 
page  report  based  on  documentary  evidence 
wh'ch  was  Issued  by  the  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities  of  April  1,  1947.  The 
report  U  entitled  "The  CommunUt  Party  of 
the  United  States  as  an  Agent  of  a  Foreign 
Power." 

It  U  necessary  to  amplify  certain  features 
regarding  the  CommunUt  International, 
however.  The  continued  existence  of  the 
CommunUt  International  after  Its  supposed 
dissolution  was  evidenced  by  the  assumption 
by  former  CommunUt  International  leaders 
of  controlling  posltlotu  In  European  coun- 
tries which  have  been  subverted  to  Soviet 
pvppet  states,  during  and  since  the  Second 
World  War.  In  every  Instance,  the  legally 
constituted  governments  of  these  countries 
were  overthrown  by  Communist  resort  to 
force  and  violence.  Among  the  Comintern 
leaders  who  thus  assumed  positions  of  power 
are:  Georgl  Dlmltrov.  former  general  secre- 
ti.ry  of  the  Communist  International  and 
now  Prime  MlnUter  of  Bulgaria;  Clement 
Oottwald.  former  member  of  the  Comintern 
Executive  Committee  and  now  Prime  Min- 
ister of  CEechosIovakla;  Anna  Pauker.  former 
member  of  the  Comintern  Executive  Com- 
mittee and  now  Foreign  Minister  of  Ru- 
manki;  Boleslaw  Bierut,  a  leading  PoIUh 
Cotalntern  agent  and  now  that  country's 
PmMent;  Matyas  Rakosl.  former  member 
of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Com- 
munist International  and  now  Deputy  Prime 
Minuter  of  Hungary. 

Cjaen.  alxjve-ground  activity  by  the  Com- 
munUt International  was  resumed  in  Sep- 
tember 1947  as  a  result  of  a  meeting  of 
European  CommunUt  leaders  In  Poland.  It 
comea  as  no  sxuprlse  that  this  new  version 
of  the  CJomlntem.  which  Is  called  the  Com- 
munUt Information  Bureau  or  Comlnform, 
has  openly  enrolled  the  Communist  Parties 
of  Bulgaria.  Czechoslovakia,  Rumania.  Po- 
land, and  Hungary  where  the  old  Comintern 


officlaU  are  in  command.  Also  avowed  mem- 
bers of  the  Comlnform  are  the  CommunUt 
Parties  of  the  Soviet  satellite,  Yugoslavia, 
and  of  France  and  Italy.  Master  of  the 
international  alliance,  however.  Is  the  Soviet 
Union,  which  sent  two  of  Stalin's  most 
trusted  lieutenants  to  help  organize  the  new 
Information  btireau,  and  to  serve  as  perma- 
nent representatives  of  the  Russian  Commu- 
nist Party.  These  are  A.  Zhdanov  and  G. 
Malenkov,  both  of  whom  serve  on  the  power- 
ful Politburo  of  the  Soviet  Government  and 
on  the  secretariat  o*  the  Russian  Commu- 
nist Party.  They  presented  the  leading  re- 
ports at  thU  conference. 

Undoubtedly  reasons  of  expediency  have 
prevented  CommunUt  Parties  In  other  na- 
tions from  declaring  op>en  affiliation  with  the 
Cwnlnform.  This  Is  admitted  by  the  Com- 
munists of  the  United  States,  who  support 
the  Comlnform  enthusiastically  but  explain 
that  they  cannot  affiliate  officially  because 
unfavorable  reaction  to  the  party  will  In- 
crease among  citizens  of  the  United  States. 
Here  Is  how  the  National  Board  of  the  Com- 
munist Party.  U.  S.  A.,  put  It: 

'The  establishment  of  an  Information  bu- 
reau by  nine  CommunUt  Parties  of  Europe 
is  of  great  significance.     •     •     • 

"These  Communist  Parties  are  the  leaders 
of  the  working  class  and  peoples  of  their 
countries.  They  are  the  champions  of  na- 
tional freedom,  social  progress,  economic  re- 
construction, democratic  advance,  and  world 
peace.     •     •     • 

"It  Is  already  clear  that  their  Joint  declara- 
tion of  views  and  their  formation  of  an  in- 
formation bureau  has  everywhere  strength- 
ened patriots  defending  national  freedom 
and  the  cause  of  peace,  making  more  effective 
th^lr  resUtance  to  the  program  of  Imperialist 
expansion.  Intervention,  and  war,  of  which 
Wall  Street  is  the  chief  Instigator. 

"Considering  the  question  of  whether  or 
not  to  seek  affiliation  to  the  new  information 
bureau,  the  national  board  of  the  Commu- 
nist Party  has  concluded  that  the  present 
political  situation  In  the  United  States  Is 
such  that  the  Communist  Party  should  net 
affiliate.  The  reactionary  and  pro-FascUt 
fortres  now  whipping  up  antl-Communlst 
hysteria  and  war  incitement  In  our  country 
would  undoubtedly  seize  upon  such  action 
by  the  American  Communist  Party  as  a  pre- 
text for  new  provocations  and  repressions 
against  the  CommunUts  and  all  other  sec- 
tions of  the  American  labor  and  progressive 
movement.     •     *     •"*" 

The  Comlnform's  official  publication,  en- 
titled, in  accordance  with  typical  Communist 
double  talk,  "For  a  Lasting  Peace:  For  a 
People's  Democracy,'  Is  a  new  vehicle  for  di- 
rectives from  the  Soviet  Union  to  the  other 
Communist  Parties  of  the  world.  Words  from 
Soviet  Communist  leaders  are  given  the 
greatest  prominence  in  this  publication, 
which  U  printed  at  the  Comlnform  head- 
quarters In  Belgrade.  Yugoslavia,  and  trans- 
lated into  many  languages. 

A  front-page  editorial  in  the  Initial  Issue 
of  the  Comlnform  organ,  dated  November  10, 
1947,  lays  down  the  rule  that: 

"CommunUt  Parties  everywhere  must  be- 
come a  leader  or  organizer  of  the  popular 
masses  In  the  struggle  for  peace  and  a 
people's  democracy." 

The  same  editorial  explains  that  the  leader 
of  the  struggle  for  peace"  U  the  Soviet  Union, 
which  has  sworn  to  resUt  the  attempts  of 
the  United  States  to  plunge  the  world  into 
another  war.  A  people's  democracy  U  Inter- 
preted as  the  form  of  government  found  In 
the  Soviet  Union  and  its  satellite  states.  In 
contrast  to  the  "fascist-like"  United  States, 
where  monopoly  capital  allegedly  rules. 

The  Initial  Issue  of  the  Comlnform  organ 
also  prints  the  following  unmUtakable  com- 
mand: 

"The  plan  for  the  economic  and  political 
enslavement  of  Europe  by  American  Impe- 
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rlaltsm  Is  being  supplemented  by  plaiu  tot 
the  economic  and  political  enslavement  of 
China,  Indonesia,  the  South  American  coun- 
tries.    •     •     • 

"Under  these  circumstances  It  U  necessary 
that  the  antl-lmperiallst.  democratic  caaap 
should  close  its  ranks,  draw  up  an  agreed 
program  of  actloiu.  and  worl;  out  Its  own 
tactics  against  the  nuiln  forcea  of  the  Im- 
perialist camp,  aguliut  American  imperialism 
and  its  BritUh  and  French  allies,  against  the 
right-wuig  SoclalUts,  primarily  in  Briuin 
and  Prance.     •     •     • 

"The  CommunUt  Parties  •  •'  •  must 
take  Into  their  bands  the  banner  of  defense 
of  the  national  Independence  and  sover- 
eignty of  their  countries.  U  the  CommunUt 
Parties  stick  firmly  to  their  positions,  if  they 
do  not  let  themselves  be  intimidated  and 
blackmailed.  If  they  courageously  safeguard 
democracy  and  the  national  sovereignty,  lib- 
erty, and  Independence  of  their  countries,  U 
In  their  struggle  against  attempts  to  enslave 
their  countries  economically  and  politically 
they  be  able  to  take  the  lead  of  all  the  forces 
that  are  ready  to  fight  for  honor  and  national 
Independence,  no  plans  for  the  enslavement 
of  the  countries  of  Europe  and  Asia  can  be 
carried  into  effect. 

"ThU  U  now  one  of  the  principal  tasks 
of  the  CommunUt  Parties." 

Resokt  to  Fobcf  and  Violence  bt   Fobeicn 
CoMMimtsT  ParnxB 

We  have  shown  above  how  slavUhly  the 
American  Communist  Party  has  devoted  Itself 
to  the  revolutionary  strategy,  tactics,  and 
principles  of  the  CommunUt  Party  of  the 
Soviet  Union,  involving  advocacy  of  and  resort 
to  force  and  violence.  Considering  the  fact 
that  the  CommunUt  Parties  in  other  coun- 
tries are  part  of  a  world  party,  controlled  by 
Moscow,  considering  also  that  tl\e  CommrunUt 
Party.  U.  8.  A.,  U  a  disciplined  part  of  thU 
world  organization.  It  U  relevant  to  examine 
the  present  tactics  of  some  of  these  Com- 
munist Parties  to  determine  to  what  exUut 
they  have  actually  put  Into  practice  a  policy 
of  resorting  to  overthrow  of  constitutional 
government  by  force  and  violence.  If  the 
pattern  of  the  world  CommimUt  Party  la 
viewed  in  Its  proper  perspective.  It  must  be 
realized  that  foreign  CommunUt  parties  en- 
gaged in  open,  civil  conflict,  are  replicas  of 
the  American  party,  merely  in  a  more  ad- 
vanced stage  of  revolutionary  development. 
What  the  CommunUts  in  China  or  Greece  are 
doing  today  U  what  the  American  Commu- 
nUts would  do  under  similar  circumstances. 

Demonstrating  that  the  CommunUt  resort 
to  force  and  violence  In  other  countries  ia 
merely  an  extension  of  the  same  fundamental 
Communist  principles  to  which  the  Anierican 
party  U  similarly  devoted,  U  the  fact  that  the 
domestic  CommunUt  Party,  Its  press  and 
spokesmen  have  given  unreserved  support  to 
these  foreign  movements.  There  has  never 
been  any  repudiation  or  crItlcUm  of  theu 
resort  to  forcible  and  violent  methods  by  the 
CommiuiUt  Party,  U.  8.  A.,  despite  Its  claimed 
reptignance  for  such  tactics. 

WTATt  DKPACTMKNT  COajtaPONDENCI 

In  order  to  secure  the  completest  possible 
information  on  this  question,  our  committee 
addressed  the  following  letter  to  Secretary  of 
State  George  C.  Marshall  on  January  13,  1948: 
Hon.  Geoxce  C.  Masshall, 

Secretary  of  State,  Washtrtffton,  D.  C. 

Mt  Dcax  Me.  Seceetaxt:  Our  committee  is 
considering  legislation  dealing  with  the  Com- 
munist Party  of  the  United  States.  As  you 
well  know,  thU  organization  U  an  integral 
part  of  a  highly  disciplined  naiional  move- 
ment together  with  the  Communist  parties 
of  nations  throughout  the  world. 

We  should  like  to  have,  therefore.  U  it  la 
available,  a  study  showing  examines  of  resort 
to  force  and  violence  by  CommtmUt  parties 
in   various   countries. 

This  memorandum  will  be  very  useful  in 

our  efforts  to  establUh  the  fact  that  the  Com- 

.    muuUt  Party  of  the  United  Butca  of  America, 
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ui  ortuJHttoa  that  vrltM.  clrcu- 
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the  o»«rtl»row  by  force  and  TtoJence 
oi^Temmcnt  of  tbe  United  SUtea. 
aincerely. 
J.  Puanxj.  TmotUM.  Chmtrmmn. 

,  a.  1»4«.  we  nmvmd  tbe  foUow- 

from  Mr.  Char  lee  E  Bohlen.  coun- 
llM  Department  cf  State: 

J    PAaMKLL  TMOM*a, 

House  of  Mepre»entative$. 
Mm  TMOMAa:  In  your  letter  of 
fa  you  ask  for  any  studies  that 
avaUable  m  the  Department  which 
ow  asamplee  of  resort  to  force  and 
by  OommunUt   parties   In   Tarloua 
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WCMlM  stow 


U  formation  you  seek  Is  not  susceptible 
entary  proof.     As  you  will  reallEe, 
activities  are  conspiratorial  In  na- 
.  are  covered  up  to  the  fullest  possible 
The  information  which  we  have  con- 
expressions  of  opinion  or  analyses  of 
situations  In  various  foreign  coun- 
come   to   us   from   confidential 
The  nature  of  the  sources  of  this 
and  the  fact  that  It  deals  with 
al  affairs  of  other  countries  make 
unsiiltable  for  public  discussion. 
Incerely  yours. 

CHAaLCS  I.   B0ML«M.  COUTlflOT 

(For  the  Secretary  of  Sute). 
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revolutionary  plans  of  Soviet  leaders 
ig  China  are  virtually  a  matter  of 
record.  Joseph  Stalin  himself  de- 
before  the  enlarged  executive  com- 
of  the  Communist  International  on 
..   30.  1926: 

thing  U  clear,  that  It  U  the  chief  duty 
Chinese  Communists  to  fight  to  pre- 
e   way   for   the   development   of   the 
.  revolution."  "^ 

Soviet-directed  Communist  Interna- 
issued  the  following  declaration  on 
bject    during    its    world    congress    In 

'm   1938: 

China  the  revolution  will  place  before 

J  the  preparation  for  and  carrying 

of  armed   Insurrection  as  the  sole 

o   the   completion   of   the   bourgeolse 

revolution     •      •      •     the  over- 

from     power     of     the     Kuomlntang 

and  the  creation  of  the  rule  of  the 


pirty 


an  echo  are  the  words  of  the  leader  of 
Cklnese  Conmiunlsts.  Mao  Tse-tung.  In 


Ariaed  struggle  Is  the  salient  form  of 
Chinas  revolution.  We  Communists  never 
concei  1  or  disguise  otir  political  alms.  Our 
futun  or  ultimate  program  Is  to  advance 
Chmajlnto  the  realm  of  doubted."  " 

are  few  tactics  of  violence  that  the 

,  Communists  have  not  used  In  pur- 

thetr  revolutionary  objective.     Open. 

assaults    by    Communist    armies    In 

are  the  subject  of  almost  dally  reports 

press,  the  following  of  which  Is  typical: 

attack    of    the    Communist    armies 

Mukden  has  gained  In  Intensity  in 

it  few  days. 


The  government  troops  are  f^btlng 
desperately  against  heavy  odds."  " 

GuerrUla  raiding  aimed  at  wrecking  the 
Oovernment  through  economic  chaoe  Is  an- 
other of  the  Chinese  Communist  tactics. 
which  has  been  forcefuUy  described  by 
WUllam  C.  Bullitt: 

"The  CommunUU  tise  guerrilla  tactics 
moving  swiftly  and  attacking  at  night,  biding 
m  vUlagas  and  resting  In  the  daytime. 

"They  are  attempting  to  bring  down  the 
Oovernment  not  by  destroying  lU  armed 
forcM  but  by  wrecking  the  economic  life 
of  the  country  Hence  they  do  not  hesitate 
to  btirn  towns  and  villages,  destroy  railroads 
and  blow  up  Industrial  Installations,  such 
as  power   pUnU   which   they   cannot  carry 

away."  " 

Secretary  of  State  George  C  Marshall  sup- 
ported thU  view  when  he  said  that  the  Chi- 
nese Communists — 

••  •  •  •  do  not  heslUte  at  the  most 
drastic  measures  to  gain  their  end  as.  lor 
instance,  the  destruction  of  communications 
in  order  u>  wreck  the  economy  of  China  and 
produce  a  situation  that  would  facilitate  the 
overthrow  or  collapse  of  the  Oovernment. 
without  any  regard  to  the  Immediate  suller- 
Int?  of  the  people  involved."  "• 

Regarding  the  primary  object  of  the  Chi- 
nese CommunUt  activities,  former  ambassa- 
dor BulUtt  has  the  following  to  say : 

"Soviet  ImperlalUm.  following  In  the  foot- 
steps of  Cxarlst  Imperialism,  and  using  the 
Chinese  Communists  as  Instruments  of  Soviet 
power  politics.  Is  striving  to  reduce  China 
to  the  status  of  a  satellite  of  the  Soviet 
Union.""* 

Terrorism,  brutality,  and  a  wanton  dUre- 
gmrd  for  human  life  are  also  essential  ele- 
menU  of  the  CommunUt  revolution  In  China. 
Geraldlne  Fitch,  a  China  resident  since  1919 
who  has  made  a  special  study  of  communism. 
states: 

'Chinese  conununlsm,  like  Russian  com- 
munism, advances  not  by  the  support  of  the 
people  and  popularity  with  them,  but  by  the 
use  of  terrorism  and  Intimidation,  of  times  by 
ruthless  purging  of  opposition. 

"In  1927  the  young  Red  leader  at  Pheng 
Phi  near  Swatow  had  a  large  sign  written  in 
blood  over  his  cave  headquarters,  announc- 
ing that  the  RussUn  advisers  had  Instructed 
the  Chinese  Reds  to  kill  eight  groups  of  vU- 
lagers.  including  religious  people  of  any  sect 
and  those  who  favored  a  capitalist  America. 
And  kill  them  they  did.  by  the  score."  "" 

H  E.  Paul  Yu-Pln.  D.  D.  archbishop  of 
Nanking.  China,  related  In  his  Report  on 
China  to  Institute  of  Chinese  Culture  and 
reprinted  In  the  Appendix  to  the  CoNoaxs- 
sioNAL  Rkcou).  volume  93.  part  13.  page 
A4599.    that: 

"Some  montha  ago.  In  Inner  Mongolia.  In 
the  Province  of  Charhar.  In  the  city  of 
Chungll.  the  Communist  troops  overran  this 
little  ChrUtlan  village  of  3.000  people  and 
slaughtered  half  of  the  population.  Church 
buildings  were  destroyed. 

"Sungahu  Twel  Tsl  U  a  town  of  the  Prov- 
ince of  Jehol  In  Inner  Mongolia.  This  U  a 
Christian  community  of  3.000  people.  Com- 
munist troops  invaded  the  town.  They  mur- 
dered hundreds  of  Christian  Inhabitants. 

"Recently  the  famoua  Trapplst  monastery 
In  Young  Kal  Ping,  Charhar  Province.  Inner 
Mongolia,  was  overrun  by  the  Communist 
troops.  80  Chinese   Ttipptot   monks— noble 


A>sech  by  D.  Z.  ManuUsky.  published  In 
punp  ileu.  China  in  Revolt,  literary  depart- 

t   Dally  Worker.  1937.  p.  11. 

1  heels  of  the  Revolutionary  Movement 
th»  Colontea  and  Semi -Colonies,  adopted 

tlie  Communist  International  In  1938 
(Wor  Lers    Library    Publishers.    New    York  I . 


'Tie 


..  right  for  a  New  China,  by  Mao  Tse- 
New  Century  Publishers.  New  York. 
ber  1945).  p.  37. 


"•Waahlngton    Kvening   Star,    January    2, 

1948.  p.  A-9. 

K-  William  C  Bullitt,  A  Report  to  the 
American  People  on  China.  Ufe  Magarlne. 
October  13.  1947.  p.  140. 

•"Freda  Utley.  Last  Chance  In  China 
(Bobtos-MerrUl  Co.  New  York.  1947).  p.  175 

»»  WUllam  C.  Btautt.  A  Report  to  the  Amer- 
ican People  on  China,  op.  clt..  p.  35. 

»•  Blunder  Out  of  China,  article  by  Geral- 
dlne Fitch  extended  Into  the  Appendix  to  the 
CoNcaxssioN.u.  Racoao.  vol.  93.  pt.  13.  p. 
A3063. 


men  who  never  harmed  their  fellow  men — 
were  captured  and  taken  away  as  prisoner* 
The  monastery  was  burned  to  the  ground. 
What  happened  to  the  monks? 

"A  Polish  bishop  In  North  Chins,  together 
with  13  priests  snd  sisters,  were  beaten  by  the 
Communists  " 

The  Reverend  Calvert  Alexander,  editor  of 
the  Jesuit  Missions  magaalne.  In  releasing 
the  first  documented  charges  against  Chi- 
nee* Communists  In  connection  with  the 
campaign  against  the  church  In  Communist- 
occupied  area*,  declared  In  February  1948 
that  Chinese  Communists  were  killing  all 
American  missionaries  captured  In  northern 
China,  both  Catholic  and  ProtesUnts.  The 
documented   report   maintained   that: 

"1.  Forty-nine  Catholic  priests  and  lay 
brothers  had  been  'executed,  murdered,  or 
tortured  to  death"  by  Chinese  Communists 
in  the  last  a  years. 

"3.  All  church  property  was  bemg  selaed 
for  Communist  use 

"3.  Church  leaders  are  being  arrested,  fined, 
expelled.   Imprisoned,  or  executed""' 

Freda  Utley.  a  former  Communist  who  first 
saw  China  In  1938  when  she  delivered  In- 
structions from  the  Comintern  In  Moscow  to 
Chinese  Communist  leaders,  and  who  has 
frequently  revisited  China  since  then,  has 
stated : 

•••     •     •     Not  only  is  there  abundant  evi- 
dence   that    the   Chinese    Communist    Party 
leaders    have    wholeheartedly    adopted    the 
same  philosophy  as  the  rulers  of  Soviet  Rus- 
sia:  not  only  do  they  believe  that  the  end 
Justifies  the  means  and  that  lying,  cheating, 
political  chicanery,  cruelty,  eve  .  murder  are 
the  means  which  must  be  adopted  to  win  and 
retain  power  for  the  Communist  Party,  they 
have  already  advanced  some  distance  along 
the   same   road   to   tyranny    as   the   Russian 
Communist  Party  trod  long  ago     •     •     *."»" 
Mrs.  Utley  also  found  that  "like  the  Bol- 
sheviks before  them."  the  Chinese  Commu- 
nUU "have  already  started  to  solve  the  agra- 
lan  problem  by  the  mass  murder  of  "kulak*."  " 
She  further  pointed  out  that  not  even  Japa- 
nese onslaught  on  China  In  World  War  II 
called  a  halt  to  Chinese  CommunUts'  brutal 
aggrcsBlon  against  fellow  Chinese.    In  her  re- 
cent book.  Last  Chance  In  China,  she  stated: 
"Lin  Yutang,  who  was  sympathetic  to  the 
CommunUU  In  the  early  years  of  the  war, 
has  written:  "For  every  Japanese  they  claim 
to  have  killed,  the  CommunUU  have  killed 
at  least  five  Chinese.     For  every  town  they 
have  captured  from  the  Japanese  they  have 
captured  50  towns  from  other  Chinese.     Of 
the    hundreds    of    "clashes"    per    year    they 
claim  to  their  credit,  a  fair  percentage  must 
include  those  with  the  Chinese  ""enemy"' — 
half    of    their    weapons    have    l>een    robbed 
from  other  Chinese   guerrillas   and   regular 
uniu     •••."""• 

Coupled  with  reporU  of  the  brutal  and 
wholesale  destruction  of  lUe  and  property  in 
the  Chinese  civil  war  are  numerous  accotmU 
of  direct  military  support  to  the  Chinese 
revolutionaries  from  the  Soviet  Union. 

Dr.  William  M.  McOovem,  Northwestern 
University  professor  who  recently  made  a 
survey  of  the  Far  East  In  the  capacity  of 
special  Investigator  for  the  House  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee,  reported  to  his  committee 
In  March  1948  that  Russia  has  been  supplying 
arms  and  ammunition  to  the  Chinese  Com- 
munUU for  3  years,  using  both  captured 
Japanese  stocks  and  new  weapons  and  mate- 
rial produced  with  equipment  taken  from 
captured  Japanese  munition  planu."^ 

Evidence  that  Russia's  military  Interven- 
tion extends  back  to  the  earliest  days  of  the 
Chinese  civil  war,  however,  has  been  offered 


•"Washington   Times-Herald.   February   7. 

1948,  p.  «. 

^  Freda  Utley,  Last  Chance  m  China 
(Bobbs-MerrUl  Co..  New  York.  1947),  p.  161. 

•"Ibid.,  pp.  163  and  203. 

>»  Washington  Dally  News,  March  7.  1948. 
p.  6. 
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toy  Oeorge  E.  Sokolsky,  author  and  columnist 
wtM  served  as  American  corresp>ondent  In 
China  from  1920  to  1930  sroong  other  varied 
duties  In  that  country.  Mr.  Sokolsky  suted 
In  hi*  newspaper  column  of  November  38. 
1047: 

"I  can  testify,  from  personal  knowledge 
and  experience,  that  this  Chinese  Communist 
froup  was  organised  by  Michael  Borodin, 
who.  with  Marshal  Blucher.  then  called 
General  Oalens,  and  about  100  Russian  dvll- 
Inn  and  military  advisers,  came  to  China  In 
1934  and  remained  until  1927,  when  they  were 
dlsmlased  by  Chiang.     •     •     • 

'"The  top  command  of  the  present  Chi- 
nese Communists'  group  conslsu  of  men  who 
were  then  In  the  Third  International,  some  of 
«hom  studied  In  Red  Army  schools,  attended 
confrrences  at  Baku  and  Moscow,  and  whose 
relationship  to  the  Third  International  wa* 
recorded  In  the  ofBclal  minute*  of  this  body 
as  released  In  several  languages  In  iU  ofBcUa 
organ  called  the  International  Press  Corre- 
spondence." •" 

In  another  column,  Mr.  Sokolsky  described 
the  resulU  of  a  raid  conducted  on  a  com- 
pound lying  west  of  the  Soviet  Embassy  on 
April  6,  1927,  by  Chinese  pcllce  and  troops. 
armed  with  a  warrant  counterElgued  by  the 
dean  of  the  diplomatic  corps  In  Peking: 

"The  raid  resulted  In  the  arrest  of  Impor- 
tant members  of  the  revolutionary  party 
and  the  discovery  of  banners  to  be  used  by 
the  revolutionaries  In  an  uprising,  seals,  ros- 
ters, and  other  Incriminating  evidence  and 
documenU. 

"Besides  there  was  discovered  large  quan- 
tities of  arms  and  munitions  such  as  ma- 
chine gun*,  rifles,  and  cartridges  and  docu- 
mentary evidence  of  communications  be- 
tween the  Soviet  Government  and  the  revolu- 
tionary party. 

"AH  theee  were  found  either  in  premises 
directly  under  control  of  the  Soviet  Embassy 
or  In  offices  Intimately  connected  with  the 
Enbaaiy." 

Among  the  documenU  discovered  In  the 
raid.  Mr.  Sokolsky  states,  was  a  certified  ccpy 
of  an  obligation  to  compensate  the  U.  B.  8  R. 
for  "military  and  other  supplies  received," 
together  with  a  receipt  for  supplies  valued  in 
the  amount  of  6.395.642  rubles  TTie  obliga- 
tion and  receipt,  dated  Aueust  1926  Mos- 
cow, was  signed  by  Peng  Tu-Helang.  who 
Sokolcky  poinU  out  '"is  now  in  the  United 
States  atUcklng  hU  own  Government  and 
strengthening  public  support  for  the  Chinese 
Communists."  '■'* 

William  R.  Johnson,  a  resident  of  China  for 
39  years,  who  was  active  In  International  re- 
lief projecU  In  that  country,  corroborates 
the  position  taken  by  Mr.  Sokolsky  by  stat- 
ing in  the  December  1947  Issue  of  the  China 
Monthly  fp.  6) : 

'"Russian  preparations  for  such  a  conquest 
of  China  have  been  continuous  since,  by  ar- 
raageBMOt*  with  Dr.  Sun  Yat-sen,  Russian 
agmits  bsgan  the  training  of  thousands  of 
Chinese  in  all  the  techniques  of  Bolshevist 
revoluUonary  activity  In  South  China  In 
1924     •     •     •." 

It  U  worth  noting  at  this  point  that  the 
Moscow-directed  Communist  International 
In  an  obvious  attempt  to  hasten  the  over- 
throw of  the  Chinese  Government,  demanded 
and  obtained  the  dUmissal  of  the  entire  cen- 
tral committee  of  the  Chinese  Communist 
Party  in  1927.  The  change  in  leadership  was 
necessary,  the  Comintern  asserted,  because 
the  central  committee  had  "ignored"  the 
Comintern's  instructions  for — 

"A  rapid  and  most  determined  develop- 
ment of  the  peasant  revolution.     •     •     • 

"The  organization  of  armed  mass  resUtance 
to  the  external  (Chiang  Kai-shek)  and  In- 
ternal    (Sal     Do-m,    Sen    Kl-chiang.    etc.) 

•"  "These  Days,  by  George  E.  Sokolsky,  Wash- 
ington "nmes-Herald.  November  28,  1947,  p. 
16 

■■  Tliese  Days,  by  George  E.  SokoUky,  Wash- 
ington Times-Herald,  January  9,  1948,  p.  11. 


counterrevolution  by  arming  the  workers 
and  by  an  infiux  of  workers  and  CommunisU 
into  the  army."*" 

ReporU  of  direct  Soviet  aid  to  Ito  warring 
Chinese  agenU  since  the  end  of  World  War 
n  are  numerous.  It  has  been  emphasized 
that  temporary  Soviet  occupation  of  Man- 
churia after  the  war  vastly  facilitated  such 
aid.  Describing  an  announcement  from  the 
Chinese  National  Gt^vernment.  Cl3rde  Farns- 
worth  said  in  the  Washington  Dally  Ne^-s  of 
December  1.  1947  (p.  12): 

"Discreetly  but  nonetheless  plainly  this 
Nanking  statement  implies  that  Russian  oc- 
cupation of  Manchuria  In  lU  belated  war 
with  Japan  helped  set  the  stage  for  China'* 
civil  xvar, 

"  The  Infiltration  of  Chinese  Communist* 
into  Manchuria  during  and  following  Soviet 
occupation  constituted  a  new  factor  in  the 
Communist  Impassee  after  VJ-day,'  said  the 
long  note     •     •     • 

"The  Nanking  response  recited  first  that, 
on  VJ-day,  the  Government  faced  Commu- 
nUt troops  numbering  310.000  In  addition  to 
a  larger  number  of  so-called  Red  militia  and 
that  the  situation  In  Manchuria  offered  the 
Reds  'more  and  better  equipment." "" 

On  the  same  point,  H.  E.  Paul  Yu-Pln. 
D.  D..  archbishop  of  Nanking,  China,  ha* 
said: 

"The  Chinese  Communist  armlM.  shel- 
tered, equipred.  and  in  part  officered  by  the 
Russian  Army,  attempted  to  establUh  Inde- 
pendent sovereignty  In  Manchuria.  These 
armies  met  In  battle  with  the  armies  of  the 
Chinese  Oovernment. 

"The  Soviet  plan  was  to  use  the  time 
gained  by  the  armistice  to  transfer  as  mnny 
CommunUt  troops  as  possible  from  north 
China  to  Manchuria  and  there  to  arm  them 
with  the  abundant  Japanese  supplies  And 
equipment  which  the  Russian  Army 
surrendered. 

"In  the  war  in  China  the  Communist  forces 
have  fighting  for  them,  not  only  Chinese 
Communist  troops,  but  also  Korean  troops, 
Mongolian  soldiers,  Japanese  troops,  and 
Russian  offlcers.  These  Internailonal  bri- 
gades comprise  one-third  of  the  CommunUt 
force  in  Manchuria.  Some  officers  of  the 
Russian  Army  direct  military  operations. 
Russia  supplies  much  of  the  war  materials 
used  by  the  Chinese  CommunisU,  most  of 
the  guns,  ammunitions,  and  artillery  used 
were  surrendered  to  Russia  by  Japan;  some 
of  the  supplies  are  part  of  American  and 
British  lend-lease  to  Russia     •     •     •."•» 

On  June  25,  1947.  the  American  press  car- 
ried the  following  announcement: 

"Chiang  Kai-shek"8  chief  of  staff  conceded 
today  hU  armies  in  Manchuria  were  In  a 
perilous  position  and  accused  Russia  of 
giving  the  CommtinUU  'substantial'  help 
In  the  civil  war."  "» 

ThU  followed  by  only  a  few  dajrs  a  charge 
by  Dr.  Sun  Fo.  Vice  President  of  China,  that 
Korean  troops  from  Russian -controlled  north 
Korea  were  fighting  with  the  Clilnese  Com- 
munUU: that  the  Oovernment  had  Infor- 
mation, not  definitely  confirmed,  that  Chi- 
nese Communists  were  being  trained  by  Rus- 
sians In  a  school  in  eastern  Sitteria  and  that 
the  port  of  Dairen  has  been  maintained  by 
the  Russians  to  serve  as  a  supply  base  for 
the  Chinese  Communists.'* 

The  Washington  Daily  News  of  December 
16,  1947  (p.  18),  carried  news  from  Shanghai 
that— 


•"The  CommunUt  International  (a  "report 
on  the  activity  of  the  Communist  Interna- 
tional during  the  period  which  elapsed  be- 
tween the  Fifth  and  the  Sixth  International 
Congress."  1924-28),  publUhed  July  1928 
(Dorrit  Press.  Ltd.,  London),  p.  449. 

•*  H.  E.  Paul  Yu-Pln,  D.  D.,  Report  on  China 
to  Institute  of  Chinese  Culture,  reprinted  in 
the  Appendix  to  the  Congeessional  Rscoto, 
vol.  93,  pt.  13,  p.  A4509. 

•"  Washington  Post,  June  25,  1947,  p.  9. 

»«New  York  Times.  June  21,  1947.  p.  9. 


"The  usually  reliable  Chinese  newspaper 
Wahklu  Yatpao  reported  today  Russia  has 
agreed  to  train  and  equip  11  Chinese  Com- 
manlst  dtvUiono  for  the  north  China  war. 

"The  paper  said  the  training  program  was 
part  of  a  slx-polnt  military  pact  between  the 
Chinese  CommunUts  and  Russia  reached 
during  three  conferences  in  Moscow  last 
month." 

Constantlne  Brown,  columnUt  and  foreign- 
affairs  expert  for  the  Washington  E\'enmg 
Star,  observed  In  hi*  column  of  June  13. 
1947  (p.  A-13).  that: 

"The  unexpected  appearance  of  a  small 
Soviet  air  force  In  China  U  causing  new 
headaches  for  diplomatic  and  military  oM- 
ctals.  Troops  of  lh%  Mongolian  People's 
Republic — a  sute  which,  while  not  formally 
a  member  of  the  Soviet  Union,  U  entirely 
controlled  by  the  U  S.  S.  R  — have  Invaded 
the  western  Chinese  Province  of  Sinktang 
to  a  depth  of  as  much  as  200  miles. 

"A  Soviet  bombardment  group  of  four 
planes  U  reported  to  have  strafed  the  Chinese 
forces  and  killed  some  civilians  as  well   ' 

Hanson  W.  Baldwin,  writing  for  the  New 
York  "nmea,  of  October  12.  19«7  (p.  17».  as- 
serted that: 

"The  CommunUt  armies  unquestionably 
have  been  helped  somewhat  with  material, 
largely  anununltlon,  but  particularly  with 
leadership  and  direction  by  Russia." 

Another  New  York  Time^  article,  appear- 
ing on  October  19,  1947  (p.  54),  observed 
that  Michael  Keon,  an  Australian  Journalist 
who  had  Just  spent  6  months  "in  almost 
every  pert  of  the  CcmmunUt-controlled 
areas  in  Shantung,"  found  that  Chinese 
CommunisU  In  Shantung  had  been  receiv- 
ing a  limited  amotuit  of  Russian  material  aid 
through  Chefoo  before  that  port  was  cap- 
tured by  the  NatlonalUt  troops.  Keon  waa 
aUo  reported  to  have  seen  a  Soviet  merchant 
vessel  making  three  trips  into  Chefoo  and  to 
have  learned  there  was  a  steady  traf^c  by 
small  Chinese  ships  between  Chefoo  and 
Dairen  and  other  Manchurian  ports.  Keon 
further  reached  the  conclusion  that  Chinese 
CommunUU  in  Manchuria  cooperated  closely 
with  the  Russians. 

Clyde  Farnsworih,  reporting  in  the  Wash- 
ington Dally  News  of  December  19,  1947. 
stated  that: 

"Informed  Chinese  said  the  Russians  had 
rearmed  China's  Reds  with  1,500,000  rJles, 
500,000  machine  guns,  20,C0D  mortars  and 
other  artillery  pieces." 

On  November  30,  1947.  within  2  months 
after  the  revamped  CommunUt  Interna- 
tional, known  as  the  Cominlorm,  wus  pro- 
claimed to  the  world,  the  following  dUpatcb 
from  Nanking  was  carried  by  the  New  York 
Times  (p.  47): 

"A  far  eastern  'Ccminform'  was  set  up  in 
the  Communist-controlled  Manchurian  city 
of  Harbin  on  November  20,  according  to 
usually  reliable  Chinese  press  reporU  re- 
ceived from  Changchun  today.  The  confer- 
ence was  attended  by  delegates  from  the 
Soviet  Union,  Outer  Mongolia.  Korea,  and 
China." 

It  Is  Interesting  to  note.  In  thU  connec- 
tion, that  C.  L.  Sulzberger,  writing  in  tbt- 
New  York  Times  on  December  25.  1£47  (p 
E-3),  reported  one  of  the  objectives  of  the 
entire  Cominlorm  apparatus  to  be  "to  keep 
supplies  and  promises  f.cwing  to  CommunUi 
guerrillas  fighting  civil  wars  in  Greece  and 
China." 

That  the  CommunUt  revolution  In  China 
U  a  do-or-dle  enterprise  is  all  too  evident. 
President  Chiang  Kai-shek  said  on  April  18, 
1947: 

"If  the  Chinese  CommunUt  Party  aban- 
dons lU  policy  of  seizing  power  by  force  and 
cooperates  to  achieve  the  unity  of  the  na- 
tion, n  still  has  an  opportunity  to  Join  the 
Government  and  to  participate  in  the  work  of 
national  reconstruction."  "• 


•*)  Appendix  to  the  Congressional  Rxcoo, 
vol.  98.  pt.  12,  p.  AS258. 
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HoVever.  on  Jiine  21.  IM7.  the  AmerJcan 

reported  tb*  foUowlng  gloomy  conclu- 

rf  Dr.  Siin  Po.  Vlc«  President  ot  China: 

Communl»U  never  will   be  content 

the  mlnorUy  role  In  any  government  of 

to  which  their  number*  would  entitle 
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what   haa  been  the  attitude  of   the 

Party  of  the  United  Sutea  toward 

(^ommunlat  focclble  mrtfcoda  In  China? 

It.  aa  the  proTeaaed  opponant  of  over- 

ing  the  Oovemment  by  force  and  vlo- 

condemned    lU    fellow    Communists 

Inestimable  bloodahed  and  aufterlng 

on   the   Chlneae    people?     To   the 

,   the  Conununlat  Party  of  the  United 

haa  Joined  the  Chlneae  Communlata 

for  the  overthrow  of  China's  legally 

Ituted  government. 

a  practical  method  of  aiding  the  Chlneae 
lU.  the  American  party  haa  con- 

lU  efforts  on  an  jdl-out  campaign 

prevent  any  American  aaalatance  which 
t    help    the    Chlneae    National    Oovem- 
repel  Ita  CommunUt  attackers.    To  this 
the  American  CommunlsU  are  imleaah- 
bArrage    after    barrage    of    propaganda 
to  ahow  that  the  Chlneae  Corn- 
are    heroically    struggling    to    aave 
from  a  Pasclst  dictalorahlp  Im- 
.  by  the  legally  constituted  government. 
propaganda  even  goes  so  far  as  to  maln- 
that  the  United  States  Itself  is  reapon- 
for  the  Chlneae  civil  war.     Por  example. 
Dally  Worker,  official  organ  of  the  Com- 
Party  of  the  United  States,  asserted 
October  M.  1»47  (p.  4) : 
further  American  aid  can  only  poetpone 
cannot  prevent  Chiangs  Ineviuble  de- 
The    Chlneae    Communist    Party    has 
declared,  after  years  of  working  for  con- 
that  there  la  no  place  for  Chiang 
In  the  democratic  coalition  govern - 
t   that   win   be   formed  as  soon  aa  the 
XoAmlntang    dictatorship    has    t>een    over- 
thr  3wr. 

The  people  of  the  Kuomlntang  areas  are 
nulylng  Increaalngly  to  support  the  demo- 
cratic front,  led  by  the  Communist  Party. 
wh  en  la  now  the  main  leader  of  the  national 
str  iggle  for  Independence  and  democracy." 
lolltlcal  Affairs,  an  official  monthly  maga- 
of  the  American  Communlat  Party. 
In  the  July  1M7  Issue   (pp.  597  and 
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•     United  States  ImperUllst  Inter- 
In  China  is  directly  responsible  for 
dvU   war     •     •     '.In   scope,   magnl- 
and  strategic  significance,  the  United 
i-sponjiored  war  directed  at  preventing 
_  from  becoming  united,  democratic  and 
It  the  decisive  postwar  military  opera- 
of  the  imperUllst  forces     •     *     •." 
meetings  and  petitions  are  favored 
in  the  American  Communists'  props - 
,a   campaign    which   proceetla   not   only 
the  open  axisplces  of  the  CommunUt 
Itaelf  but  also  through  Communlst- 

organlntlatis.  such  as  the  Com- 

for  a  Demoer»tlc  Far  Eastern  Policy 
X  Z.  Foster,  chairman  of  the  American 
emphasized  the  importance  of  such 
in  the  Dally  Worker  of  December 
1945 

the  international  scale,  the  key  task 

*     U  to  stop  American  Intervention  In 

•     •     •.     The  war  In  China   la   the 

of    all    probleou   on    the    International 

and  It  Is  here,  above  all  else,  where  we 

to  deal  the  hardest  blow  to  reaction. 

On  the  question  of  China,  which  la  our 

concentration     •     •     •     we    want     to 

500  meetings  all  over  the  country  to 

all  the  forces  of  the  people  that  we 

reach  to  put  a  stop  to  the  Interrentlon 

China.     Our  party  must  use  every  ounce 

tu  strength  and  skill  and  organisational 

to  make  these  500  meetings  a  succtas." 
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■ntlrely  in  line  with  the  task  outlined 
above  was  the  conference  on  China  and  the 
Far  bst  held  m  San  Francisco  October  18-20. 
194«.  under  the  auaplcea  of  the  Committee 
for  a  Democratic  Far  Kastem  Policy.  Among 
the  Commualst-llne  ballyhoo  produced  by 
this  front  group  were  the  procUmation  of  a 
Get  Out  of  China  Week  and  a  resolution 
aaklng   for  congressional   action. 

The  Committee  for  a  Democratic  Par  East- 
em  Policy  repeated  this  performance  In  Jan- 
uary 1948  by  holding  a  National  Conference 
on  American  Policy   In  China  and  the  Par 
East   In   New   York  City,  at   which   protests 
against  any  aid  to  the  National  Government 
of    China    were    again    made    and    another 
•China  Week"  planned.    The  conference  won 
high  praise  from  Chairman  William  Z.  Foster 
of  the  American  CommunUt  Party.""     Speak- 
ers at  thU  conference  significantly  Included 
Anna    Louise    Strong,    former   editor   of    the 
Moscow  Dally  News  and  now  a  writer  for  of- 
ficial American  CommunUt  publlcatloru;  and 
Frederick  V.  Field,  also  a  writer  for  official 
CommunUt  publications.    Sponsors  Included 
such   figures  as  Ferdinand  C    Smith,   under 
deportation    proceedings    as    an    alien    Com- 
munUt; Ben  Gold,  avowed  CommunUt  union 
leader.   Harry  Bridges,  identified  as  a  Com- 
munUt  by   the   Dally   Worker   Itself;    Albert 
Maltz.  Hollywood  screen  writer  whose  Com- 
munUt Party  affiliation  was  exposed  by  the 
Committee  on  Un-American  Activities;   and 
Dla  Winter.  Dally  Worker  writer. 

Thus  we  find  complete  sup[>ort  by  the 
American  CommunUt  organization  of  force 
and  violence  as  practiced  by  the  Chinese 
CommunUts. 

caxxcs 

While  China  U  locked  in  a  bloody  Ufe-and- 
death  struggle  with  CommunUt  revolution- 
aries, on  a  neighboring  continent  the  nation 
of  Greece  U  desperately  trying  to  cope  with 
a  clvU  war  of  the  same  bruui  pattern. 

Greek  Communists  scarcely  waited  for 
World  War  11  to  end  before  launching  their 
plans  for  the  violent  overthrow  of  the  lawful 
Greek  Government.  Today  those  plans  have 
progressed  so  far  that  the  CommunUts  have 
set  up  within  Greece  their  own  Independent 
state  under  whose  banner  CommunUt  armies 
dally  do  open  battle  with  troops  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. Encouragement  or  aid  to  the  Greek 
rebel  state  from  the  Soviet  Union  and  Soviet 
aatelllte  states  bordering  Greece  have  added 
serlovis  complications  to  the  clvU  war. 

While  the  United  Slates  Government  has 
Just  begun  to  consider  countering  the  Soviet 
efforts  !n  China.  It  U  noteworthy  that  the 
Greek  situation  has  been  found  to  be  so 
urgent  that  millions  of  dollars  worth  of  mili- 
tary and  economic  aid  have  already  been 
rushed  to  the  legal  Government  of  that 
country  from  the  United  States.  Govern- 
ment leaders,  from  the  President  on  down. 
have  been  outspoken  In  their  denunciation 
of  the  activities  of  the  Greek  Communists. 
In  s  report  to  CongrsM  on  aid  sent  to  Greece. 
President  Truman  MM  on  February  18.  19M: 

•■•  •  •  Greece  has  been  subjected  to 
ever-Increasing  pressure  by  the  CommunUt 
minority,  which,  subservient  to  the  foreign 
Influences  from  which  It  draws  support, 
would  Impose  Itt  will  on  the  Greek  people  by 
force  of  arms.     •     •     • 

"It  U  significant  that  the  guerrllls  war- 
fare U  directed  not  against  the  Greek  Army 
but  against  the  people  of  Greece.  The  d«^ 
liberate  and  wanton  destruction  of  Greek  vil- 
lages does  not  result  from  military  engage- 
menu.  It  U  determined  and  ruthless  de- 
struction Intended  to  render  people  home- 
less and  drive  them  from  the  soil;  to  force 
them  Into  overcrowded  urban  centers  where 
they  become  charges  of  an  aUeady  overbur- 
dened state,  and  to  create  for  them  condi- 
tions of  misery  and  hardship  In  the  hope 
that  thU  will  make  them  susceptible  to  po- 
litical aglUtlon.     •     •     • 

"These  bands  which  traffic  In  human  mis- 
ery and  chaos  are  small,  too  small  to  claim 


any  truly  representative  character.  They  to- 
Ul  about  20.000  of  which  a  large  portion  are 
known  to  have  been  unwillingly  Impressed 
Into  the  guerrilla  ranks  under  threat  of  death 
to  themselves  and  their  families."  »♦* 

On  February  18.  1948.  Loy  W.  Henderson. 
Secretary  of  SUte  George  C.  Marshairs  chief 
advUer  on  Greek  affairs,  bluntly  stated  that 
the  present  "conspiracy  against  Greece  "  U 
only  a  part  of  a  plan  formulated  by  the  Com- 
munUts years  ago  for  world  revolution. 

"Even  the  International  Communists  miist 
realize  the  Immediate  dangers  to  world  peace 
which  might  be  Involved—" 
he  said — 

"If  they  resort  to  more  overt  forma  of  aggres- 
sion, such  as  the  despatch  from  the  puppet 
states  of  heavy  reinforcements  for  the  guer- 
rillas m  Greece  or  of  heavy  shlpmenU  of 
arms." 

Henderson  also  noted  that  the  ConununUt 
campaign  against  Greece  was  nurtured  dur- 
ing the  war  years  and  began  to  mature  with 
the  connivance  of  the  governments  of 
Greece's  northern  neighbors  when  Greece 
was  liberated  by  the  BrltUh  In  1944.'" 

"The  Greek  CommunUt  guerrillas."  he 
added,  "are  committing  atroclUes  of  the 
most  violent  and  even  obscene  nature 
dally."  The  Greek  guerrillas  are  tislng  a 
weapon  "civilized  peoples  and  governments 
cannot  employ.  I  refer  to  the  weapon  ot 
terror."  »♦• 

Mark  Bthrldge.  American  member  of  the 
United  Nations  Balkan  Inquiry  Commission 
which  spent  3  months  In  Greece.  Albania. 
Bulgaria,  and  Yu^oalavla.  has  noted  that 
"the  CommunUts  saw  their  chance  to  take 
over  Greece"  when  the  fight  against  the  Ger- 
mans ended,  that  tensions  developed  by  thU 
struggle  for  power  fiared  Into  the  revolution 
of  December  1944-January  1945.  that  the 
BrltUh  finally  turned  the  battle  against  the 
CommunUts.  but  not  before  "blood  ran  all 
over  Greece."  Although  all  bands  were  re- 
quired to  lay  down  their  arms  when  amnesty 
was  declared  alter  thU  first  revolutionary 
flare-up.  Mr.  Ethrldge  reported: 

•The  Greek  Government  charged  •  •  • 
and  the  Inquiry  commission  heard  a  good 
deal  of  evidence  to  prove  It,  that  the  KKK. 
the  Greek  CommunUt  Party,  sent  agents  all 
through  northern  Greece  •  •  •  to  urge 
members  of  the  ELAS  fighting  force  and 
other  CommunUts  to  stirrender  no  more 
than  a  token  number  of  arms,  and  to  fiee 
into  Albania.  Bulgaria,  and  Yugoslavia  to 
wait  for  the  next  round. 

"KLAS  surrendered  about  41.000  rifles, 
whereas  the  number  It  possessed  has  been 
estimated  at  fotv  times  that  many.  Great 
numbers  of  KLAS  fighters.  CommunUt  poll- 
tlcos.  and  Slavo-Macedonlans  did  Uke 
refuge  In  the  northern  countries.  *  •  •" 
Of  the  CommunUU  who  fled  Greece  after 
their  first  defeat  Ethrldge  said: 

••Those  who  went  to  Albania  were  concen- 
trated St  the  village  of  Rublg.  near  Tirana, 
where  those  shove  military  age  were  assigned 
work  Jobs  and  those  of  mlllUry  age  were 
given  training.  A  military  manual  written 
by  a  group  of  ELAS  fighters  was  tued  as 
the  base  of  military  Instruction.  Arms  for 
training  were  furnished,  according  to  wlt- 
neeses.  by  the  Albanian  Government. 

-About  4.000  of  the  refugees  who  went 
Into  Yugoslavia  were  concentrated  at  Bulkes. 
some  80  miles  north  of  Belgrade,  where  they 
were  also  given  mlllUry  training,  particu- 
larly in  guerrilla  warfare.  The  Bulkes 
manual  was  also  Introduced  In  evidence  be- 
fore the  Commission     •     •     *. 

"The  refugees  waited  in  the  Russian  satel- 
lite countries  for  word  of  the  next 
move,  while  recruiting  In  Greece  contin- 
ued    •     •     •" 
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Mr.  Bthrldge  said  It  became  "obvious"*  to 
the  majority  of  the  Balkan  Inquiry  Com- 
mission members  thst  the  CommunUts  had 
not  for  an  instant  given  up  the  Idea  of  ovo-- 
throwing  the  Greek  Government. 

The  second  round  in  the  effort  to  take 
Greece,  he  stated,  finally  came  In  March 
1948.  and  the  guerrilla  activity  against  the 
Greek  Government  during  1946  and  1947 
took  a  ••well-planned,  well-directed  military 
eourse."  Indeed.  Mr.  Ethrldge  reported— 
"the  Greeks  charged  that  General  Dapsevlc. 
one  of  Tito's  leading  military  men.  directed 
the  training  and  arming  and  even  the  cam- 
paign Itself  from  the  outside." 

There  U  evidence,  however,  he  said,  that  In 
the  fighting  around  Yanlna  and  Konlts  and 
In  Greece,  battalions  of  Greek  guerrillas 
were  assembled  In  Yugo6la\la.  marched 
across  western  Macedonia  Into  Albania,  and 
there  staged  for  the  attack  upon  Greece. 

Mr.  Ethrldge.  who  made  thU  report  In 
August  1947,  said  that  the  CommunUt  guer- 
rillas, an  estimated  18,000  strong,  arc  like 
'•wlll-o'-the-wUps  who  can  strike  and  then 
run  across  a  border  to  be  freshly  supplied 
and  freshly  armed  and  reorganized."  Russia 
can  stop  the  war  on  Greece,  he  concluded, 
simply  by  ordering  her  satellites  to  stop 
aiding  the  Greek  Communist  guerrillas.'" 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  Balkan  In- 
quiry Commission,  on  which  Mr.  Ethrldge 
served,  formfily  denounced  Albania,  Yugo- 
slsvia.  and  Bulgaria  for  furthering  the  Greek 
CommunUt  war. 

A  picture  of  the  CommunUt  terror  which 
today  stalks  Greece  U  also  gained  from  daily 
news  reports  In  the  American  press.  Wil- 
liam H.  Newton.  Scrlpps-Howard  corresixind- 
ent.  wrote  on  November  4.  1947.  while  with 
the  Greek  Army  at  the  Yugoslav  border: 

"Armed  guerrillas  roam  the  countryside 
at  night.  They  get  guns  and  ammunition 
from  Marshal  Tito  In  Yugoslavia.  They  re- 
treat across  the  Yugoslav  or  Bulgarian  bor- 
der when  pressed  by  Greek  Army  patrols. 
They  are  led  by  CommunUts  and  their  ob- 
jective U  to  tjrtng  about  the  collapse  of 
Greece.     •     •     • 

"The  guerrillas  move  In  at  night  and  mine 
the  railways  and  roads.  Trains  move  only 
by  day.  Villages  along  the  railway  are  sur- 
rounded by  barbed  wire  and  soldiers  with 
mortars  and  machine  guns  are  on 
guard.     •     •     • 

"American  sources  estimate  there  are 
about  15.000  guerrillas  operating  In  northern 
Greece.  Of  these  about  4.000  are  'hard-core 
CommunUts,'  United  States  observers  be- 
lieve, and  the  rest  are  either  ordinary  ban- 
dlU  or  have  been  forcibly  Impressed  into 
service  of  the  guerrillas.  •  •  •  By  ter- 
rorizing undefended  villages  night  after 
night  they  force  farmers  to  flee  Jvut  at  the 
planting  season.  By  mining  railways  and 
roads  they  prevent  the  movement  of  crops 
to  market.  In  a  country  where  there  Is 
leas  than  an  acre  of  arable  land  per  person 
any  reduction  In  crop  acreage  becomes  a 
matter  of  life  and  death. »" 

Leigh  White,  foreign  correspondent  for 
the  Washington  Evening  Star  and  Chicago 
Dally  News,  reported  from  Komotine.  Thrace, 
on  November  28.  1947,  after  a  "band  of  1,800 
guerrillas,  newly  strengthened  with  men  and 
equipment  from  Bulgaria."  were  tempo- 
rarily prevented  from  encircling  that  pro- 
vincial capital: 

■••  •  •  The  whole  area  between  Komo- 
tine and  the  Bulgarian  frontier  In  the  Rho- 
dope  Mountains.  10  miles  north  of  here.  U 
subject  to  continual  guerrilla  raids.  "The 
guerrillas  are  Greek  natlonaU.  but  their  sup- 
plies and  Inspiration  arc  largely  -Bul- 
garian    •     •     •. 


"The  battalions  are  led  by  hardened  Com- 
munUt veterans  who  shoot  their  serioiisly 
wounded  to  prevent  their  talking  when  left 
behind,  and  who  threaten  to  murder  the 
families  of  any  of  their  peasant  troops  who 
surrender     •     •     •."*- 

A.  C.  Sedgwick,  reporting  to  the  New  York 
Times  from  Athens  on  December  16.  1947, 
noted  that: 

"While  the  guerrilla  forces  have  been  abls 
successfully  to  Impede  recovery,  to  spread 
terror,  and  to  destroy  crops.  Installations, 
and  communications  pretty  much  at  will, 
they  have  not  thus  far  succeeded  in  setting 
up    a    permanent    headquarters     *     *     *. 

"At  other  points  of  unexpended  attack, 
where  there  were  no  army  units,  the  rebeU 
were  able  to  carry  out  their  usual  practices — 
burn  down  villages,  carry  off  women,  and 
forcibly   recruit   young   men     •     *     •."■• 

On  ChrUtmas  eve  of  1947  came  the  procla- 
mation by  the  Greek  revolutionaries  of  a 
separate  rebel  government  under  "General" 
Markets  Vafiades.  Eight  CommunUt  "cabi- 
net" members  In  the  new  government,  which 
was  named  the  First  ProvUlonal  Democratic 
Government  of  Free  Greece,  in  utter  mock- 
ery of  the  accepted  meaning  of  the  terms.  In- 
cluded the  leader  of  the  Communist  revolu- 
tion In  Athens  In  1944  and  one  of  the  leaders 
ot  the  Greek  Army  and  Navy  mutiny  In  the 
Middle  East  during  the  war,  now  under  a 
death  sentence  Imposed  by  a  Greek  nuval 
court  .»• 

Admitted  alms  of  the  rebel  government  In- 
cluded organization  of  an  army,  fleet,  and  air 
force  and  development  of  "especially  friendly 
relations  with  the  Soviet  Union,  the  Balkan 
democracies,  and  other  democratic  states. "  "• 

The  New  York  Times  editorially  blasted  at 
the  rebel  government: 

"After  6  months  of  preparation,  the  Com- 
munist command  of  the  guerrillas  In  n«:th- 
em  Greece  has  now  made  its  long-expected 
move  and  proclaimed  a  rival  'government'  In 
opposition  to  the  e^labllshed  Greek  Govern- 
ment, which  U  recognized  by  all  nations.  In- 
cluding Soviet  Russia  •  •  •.  It  U  merely 
another,  and  a  particularly  hollow  puppet  of 
the  CommunUt  International,  which  U  Itself 
merely  one  of  Russia's  foreign  legions  •  •  •. 
Its  purpose  U  merely  to  deliver  Greece  Into 
Russian  hands  •  •  •.  Behind  "General" 
Markos  Vafiades.  the  head  of  the  self-styled 
'government.'  stand  Russia  and  her  Balkan 
satellites,  whose  aid  alone  has  enabled  Vafi- 
ades to  elude  the  Greek  Army.     •     •     •""> 

Western  observers  predicted  and  the  French 
Communist  organ,  L'Humantte.  flatly  asserted 
that  the  Soviet  satellite  nations  would  offi- 
cially recognize  the  rebel  Greek  government, 
thus  gaining  an  argument  for  openly  supply- 
ing military  aid  to  the  Greek  guerrillas.*** 
That  such  recognition  by  Russia  and  her 
satellites  has  not  yet  been  forthcoming  is  at- 
tributed in  large  measure  to  a  stem  warning 
from  the  United  State  Government  that  such 
recognition  would  constitute  open  dUregard 
of  United  Nations  decisions  and  have  "serioiu 
implications."  "* 

Following  the  establUtament  of  the  rebel 
government.  Greek  CommunUts  Intenslfled 
their  brutal  war  against  the  lawful  Greek 
Government  and  the  Greek  people.  In  hU 
most  ambitious  campaign  so  far,  General 
Markets  concentrated  the  greatest  force  of 
rebeU  ever  assembled  on  one  spot  in  an  at- 
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tempt  to  take  the  Greek  mountain  Xemm  td- 
Konltsa  as  a  headquarters  for  the  new  gov- 
ernment. The  rebeU  were  forced  bnally  to 
retreat,  however.*" 

Other  signs  of  redoubled  Communlrt  ae» 
tlvlttes  In  Greece  Included  the  announce- 
ment by  Greek  police  on  Christmas  Day  1947 
that  450  persons  had  been  arrested  In  connec- 
tion with  a  CommunUt -inspired  plot  to  assas- 
sinate a  number  of  prominent  Greek  politi- 
cians, Including  former  Premier  Styllanos 
Gonatas."' 

The  Washington  Times-Herald  on  January 
18,  1948  (p.  2),  reported: 

"OuerrUlas  blew  up  a  train  on  the  Thessa- 
llan  railroad  In  eastern  Greece  today  derailing 
20  cars.     •     •     • 

"Reliable  sources  said  that  In  addition  to 
blasting  the  Larlasa- Volets  train,  guerrillas 
also  destroyed  two  bridges  on  the  Thessallan 
line.     •     •     • 

"Earlier,  the  MlnUtry  of  War  announced  a 
str(mg  guerrilla  band  had  attacked  the  town 
of  Platanos  In  the  Arahovs  region  of  southern 
Greece.     •     •     •" 

A  New  York  Times  correspondent  report«d 
in  that  newspaper  on  February  7,  1948  (p.  I), 
that: 

"A  Greek  military  spokesman  tonight  con- 
firmed reporU  of  guerrilla  activity  In  the 
Athens  area_He  said  that  not  aince  tne  left- 
wing  ELAS  attempt  to  seize  power  In  Decem- 
ber 1944  and  January  1945  had  armed  subver- 
sive elements  struck  so  near  the  capi- 
tal.    ••     • 

"Archbishop  Damasklnos.  head  of  the 
Greek  Church  and  former  regent,  last  night 
cabled  a  protest  to  the  United  Nations  ap- 
pealing for  Intervention  specifically  on  the 
ground  of  atrocities  attributed  to  the  guer- 
rillas. Including  crimes  against  women." 

A  few  days  previous,  the  Greek  Gorem- 
ment  had  announced  the  arrest  of  193  |>er- 
sons  in  Lamia  in  connection  with  a  plot  to 
seize  that  tovk-n."* 

An  AssocUted  Prert  dUpstch  from  Athens 
on  March  1,  1948.  disclosed  that  more  than 
60  officers  and  sailors,  were  arrested  on 
charges  of  trying  to  sabotage  the  Royal  Greek 
Nsvy.  Those  arrested  were  members  erf  a 
CommunUt  organization  composed  mainly  of 
ssllors  dismissed  after  a  Middle  East  mutiny 
In  1943  and  confessed  to  present  plans  to 
damage  Greek  warships  and  naval  Installa- 
tions in  general,  the  dispatch  said  ■• 

That  CommunUt  aggression  U  not  only 
limited  to  the  Greek  people  was  demonstrsted 
by  a  United  Press  report  appearing  in  the 
Washington  Times-Herald  of  January  18, 
1948  (p.  1): 

"Guerrillas  silt  the  throats  of  three  Greek 
workers  on  an  American -aid  project  and 
warned  that  the  same  fate  swatted  any  Greek 
working  for  the  Americans,  United  States 
engineers  reported  today. 

"One  American  construction  supervisor  re- 
ceived a  guerrilla  note  demanding  he  leave 
the  area  or  have  his  throat  cut.  He  replied 
he  would  be  happy  to  meet  the  guerrillas 
one  St  a  time,  and  he  heard  no  more  from 
them." 

It  U  Interesting  to  note  that  a  New  Yoik 
Times  correspondent  on  December  25,  1947, 
reported  the  guerrillas  had  recently  acqt<lrnd 
artillery.  Including  pack  howitzers,  hea\'7 
mortars,  and  105- mm.  guns,  and,  as  proven 
by  an  examination  of  duds  and  exploded  frag 
ments,  were  lulng  Russian  shells  =• 

The  Soviet  Union,  both  directly  and 
through    the   Communist   Information    Bu- 
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y  rhlch  tht  controls,  haa  be«n  ouUpoken 

•upport  of  the  Greek  rebtU. 

Greek    Ambaaaador    to    the    United 

VaMlll  C.  DendramU.  has  exi^aaatd 

rlctlon  that  the  CommunUt  Informa- 

riureau  waa  Instrumental  In  tettlng  up 

nbel  government   In  Greece"'     On  the 

joint.  New  York  Times  Correspondent 

Sulzberger  has  expreated  the  opinion 

nt  of  the  objectives  of  the  Comlnform 

leep  supplies  and  promlsaa  flowing  to 

junist  guerrillas  In  Greece.      Ttot  offl- 

Itominform  la  organlaing  wtdt  Balkan 

for  Gen    Markoa  VaflwWa-  guerrillas 

••  according  to  Sulitarfcr      "This 

open  and  suppUe*  •»•  •••"•f  °°*  ^^'^ 

_ut  advertised  • ""' 

4iould  be  noted  that  the  ofBclal  organ 

Comlnform  For  a  Ustlng  Peace,  for  a 

•«  Democracy,  printed  this  encourage- 

of   the   Greek    revolutlonartea   on    tht 

page  of  Its  December  I.  1947.  issue: 

▼allant  troops  of  the  Greek  democratic 
who  are  setting  heroic  uvamptn  In  the 
[e  for  freedom  and  lnd«p««d«Bce  are 
,    the    intentions    of    the    Anglo- 
warmongers  to  enalave  the  Greek 
and  to  convert  Greece  Into  a  sprlng- 
for  a  new  war  " 

Comlnform  organ  also  does  not  hesl- 
x>  make  a  direct  app«al  for  aid  to  the 
Communists 

J    working    people    of    the    world,    the 
rats  of  all  countries  have  every  right — 
U  their  sacred  duty— to  render  assist- 
to   the    much -suffering   Greek   people. 
aasUtsnce  should  take  the  form  of  a 
l-wlde  demand  that  the  Anglo-American 
s  b«  withdrawn  from  Greece  and  that 
.  lean  inttrvtntlon  cease:  It  should  take 
1  orm  of  moral  and  material  support  for 
( irttk  ptoplt  who  are  fighting  for  tbttr 
n  and  independence  " 
same  appeal  for  aid  Includes  the  an- 
jmtnt  that: 

their  reeent  conference  In  Belgrade  the 
ntatlvee  of  the  trade  unions  of  Yufo- 
Bulgarta.  RupaanU.  and  Albania  dla- 
tbe  political  sltuatlton  In  the  Balkans 
tad   the   World    Federation   of   Trade 
to  appeal   to  the  working  people  of 
, tries  to  render  moral  political  assist- 
to  the  fJghUng  Greek  people,  to  collect 
J.  and  give  other  material  assistance  to 
victims  of  Fascist  terror  In   the  coun- 


Unlcns 
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shoiUd  be  noted  that  the  "Greek  people" 
>d  to  by  the  Comlnform  organ  are  the 
.unUt  guerrillas,  and  that  the  '•Fascist 
"  U  the  legally  constituted  Government 
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_llarly  In  support  of  the  Greek  Commu- 
rebels  are  statements  from  the  Moscow 
and  press,  which  carry  only  those  views 
by    the    Soviet    Oovemment.     The 
radio  has  said: 
ft*  find  more  and  more  reasonable  people 
recognlat  that  the  Sophoulls  and  Taal- 
Government    (the   legally  constituted 
now  beeeiged  by  the  Commu- 
Is  really  illegitimate     •      •     •."♦ 
Moscow  Mew  Times  has  said: 
'oday  only  one  country  In  this  part  of 
«  is  still  a  hotbed  of  trouble  and  con- 
That  country  Is  Greece,  where  the  roots 
Rouble  have  been  pieeennd  through  the 
efforts  of  the  British  and  AoMrtcan  monop- 
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IIm  stand  taken  by  Soviet  leaders  before 
the  United  NaUons  organisation  has  also  been 
•t«  dfastly  on  the  side  of  the  Greek  Com- 
lat  rebels  and  their  Soviet  satelllU  col- 
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laborators.    ArbltrarUy  rejecting  the  major- 
ity report  of  the  UN  Balkan  Inquiry  Commu- 
ston  which  found  that  Greece's  puppet  neigh- 
bors were  promoting  the  civil  war.  Soviet  rep- 
reeenUtlves  wielded  the  veto  power  to  block 
any  action  by  the  UN  Security  CouncU  toward 
solving  the  Greek  crisis.     In  one  bitter  ha- 
rangue after  another  Soviet  spokesmen  such 
as   Andrei   Gromyko   and   Andrei   Vishlnsky 
tried  to  blame  the  clvU  war  on  the  legal  Greek 
Government  and  the  United  Btmtm  and  to 
represent    the    accused    satellltee   as   peace- 
loving  nations  minding  their  own  business. 
When,  despite  the  Soviet  Unions  strenuous 
resistance,  the  UN  General  Assembly  created 
a  special  committee  to  Implement  a  UN  reao- 
lutlon     warning     Albania.     Yugoslavia,    and 
Bulgaria  not  to  aaalst  the  Greek  rebels,  the 
Soviet  Union  refused  to  have  anything  to  do 
with   the  committee      This   attitude  of   the 
Soviet  Union  led  to  the  following  terse  ob- 
servation by  the  minister  of  external  affairs 
of   Australia  and  UN   delegate.  Dr.  Herbert 
Kvatt : 

•The  well-coordinated  verbal  counterclTen- 
slve  hurled  against  Greece  imtlMlert  very  close 
cooperation  between  the  Balfcwi  countries 
snt  the  Soviet  Union,  a  fact  that  constituted 
the  most  serlotis  aspect  of  the  Greek  ques- 
tion since  It  revealed  a  common  slm— the 
overthrow  of  the  present  Greek  Government 
by  force  ■••" 

In  lock  step  with  the  U.  S  8.  R.  and  her 
satellites  In  the  plot  to  overthrow  the  leiral 
Greek  Government  U  the  Communist  Party 
of  the  United  States  In  a  furious  propa- 
ganda campaign  the  American  CommunlsU 
are  repeating  and  amplifying  Soviet  vltiipers- 
tlon  against  the  legal  Greek  Government  in 
an  attempt  to  convince  the  American  public 
that  the  Communist  revolution  In  Greece  Is 
justified.  And  deeplts  the  fact  that  the 
United  BUtea  la  spending  millions  of  dollars 
to  help  Greece  ward  off  Its  ComaumMt  attack- 
ers, the  CommunlsU  within  theUttHad  States 
are  following  the  line  of  the  Communist 
International  or  Comlnform  and  promoting 
moral  and  material  aid  for  the  other  side 

■ugene  DennU.  general  secretary  of  the 
Communlat  Fart?  of  the  United  States,  to 
outlining  tome  of  the  party  taaks  st  a  meet- 
ing of  the  party's  nstlonal  committee  In 
Febr\.ary  1»4«.  said 

...  •  «  yf^  must  now  help  organize  the 
widest  support  and  Nation-wide  demorutra- 
tlve  activity  to  •  •  •  render  the  most 
complete  political,  moral,  and  economic  sId 
to  the  people's  democratic  movement  In 
•     •     •     Greece"*" 

DennU  made  It  clear  that  by  "people's 
der.ocratlc  movement"  he  meant  the  Greek 
Communist  rebels,  not  the  lawful  Govern- 
ment supported  by  the  United  Sutes  All  of 
the  Communist  propaganda  relies  heavily  on 
such  misleading  phrases  in  an  attempt  to 
confuse  the  issues  and  to  curry  popular  sup- 
port for  what  U  fundamentally  unpopular 
with  truly  democratic  peoplea. 

Typical  of  the  CommunUt  propaganda  tn 
behalf  of  the  Greek  revolutionists  u  the  fol- 
lowing statement  In  the  Dally  Worker.  ofBclal 
organ  of  the  American  CommunUt  Party, 
which.  It  should  be  noted,  has  adroitly  trans- 
formed proven  charges  against  Greek  Com- 
munUt guerrlllaa  Into  charges  agalnat  the 
Greek  Government : 

•Today,  the  Greek  people  are  stUl  fighting 
for  their  fraadoa.  Thta  ttmm  they  are  fight- 
ing a  mlaerKy  of  ■NaSNhMa  and  FaseUt 
quUllngs  who  stay  in  power  only  because 
Washington  Is  sending  them  money  and  am- 
munrtlon. 


"•  The  General  Aaaembty  and  the  Problem 
of  C?reece.  Departmant  ot  BUte  Bulletin  Sup- 
plement, vol.  XVn.  Wo.  440-A.  December  7. 
1947 

"*  Kugene  DennU.  report  to  national  com- 
mittee. CommunUt  Party.  U.  S.  A..  February 
9-0.  1948.  reprinted  In  PoUtlcal  Affairs.  March 

194S.  p.  an. 


"The  establUhment  of  a  genuinely  demo- 
cratic Greek  Government  In  northern  Greece. 
under  the  leadership  of  General  Markos.  puU 
the  Athens  clique  even  more  nakedly  on  the 
spot  as  a  government  of  usurpers  tMcked  by 
a  foreign  power. 

"Wherever  the  paopta  of  a  nation  defend 
their  democratic  llbartlaa  and  national  Inde- 
pendence, the  reactionaries  see  the  hand  of 
Soviet  invasion.'  ThU  Is  a  compliment  to 
the  Soviet  Union's  stand  for  freedom,  how- 
ever false  It  may  be  in  fact.  But  It  U  an 
alibi  for  our  Interference  with  the  govern- 
ments of  every  nation  In  the  world  "  •• 

On  another  occaalon.  the  Dally  Worker 
was  even   more   violent: 

"•  •  ■  Greece  U  a  hell  house  of  fear, 
persecution,  and  murder,  where  the  collabo- 
rators of  the  Naais  are  sitting  In  the  seata 
of  power  thanks  to  the  Intervention  of 
Churchill  In  1944  and  Truman's  Intervention 
since  then  "  *» 

The  same  CommunUt  organ  devoted  an 
entire  page  of  Its  November  19.  1947.  Issue 
(p.  8)  to  an  optimistic  summary  of  the  Greek 
rebeU'  progress  to  "liberating'^  Greece.  It 
said  In  part: 

"The  shaded  areas  on  the  map  of  Greece 
opposite,  represent  the  territory  liberated 
and  governed  by  the  democratic  army  tmder 
Gen  Vafthlades  Markos  •  •  •  Belf-gov- 
emlng  bodies,  peoples  counclU.  courts, 
schools,  banks,  and  trade  exchanges  are  func- 
tioning In  many  localities.     •     •     • 

"The  guerrlllaa'  Job  U  to  protect  the  freed 
heart  of  their  land,  and  fight  for  the  Inde- 
pendence and  liberty  of  all  Greece  •  •  • 
The  threat  of  American  troops  coming  to 
carry  out  the  mission  which  President  Tru- 
man calU  restoring  order  makes  their 
struggle  more  urgent,  their  resUtance  more 
determined.  They^vt  fought  In  their  moun- 
tains for  7  years  now — and  ibelr  answer  to 
American  threau  U  their  record  The  Greek 
people  wUl  never  give  up.  they  will  never  ba 
beaten'  ' 

Confidence  to  the  eventual  sueceas  of  the 
Greek  CommunUt  revolution  was  also  ex- 
pressed by  Wllllsm  Z  Foster,  cbslrman  oT 
the  CommunUt  Party.  U.  8.  A..  In  the  official 
CommitoUt  magastoe,  Political  Aflalra.  for 
June  1947  (p.  497).  "In  Greece."  Foster 
said— 

"•  •  *  Anglo- American  Imperialism  U 
to  control  and  It  U  making  every  effort  to 
keep  the  old  reactionary  cllquet  In  exUtence." 
Nevertheless,  he  said.  It  was  safe  to  say  that 
Greece — 

"win  not  be  able  to  withstand  very  long  the 
iMW  spirit  of  democracy  and  International 
cooperation  that  U  sweeping  thrcxigb  the 
peoplee  of  cenUal  Burope  and  the  Bal- 
kans    •     •     •" 

Functioning  again  as  a  cheering  sectkm 
for  the  Greek  guerrillas,  the  American  Cosn- 
munUt  Party  through  lu  Dally  Worker  on 
January  18.  1948.  related  the  evlU  fiourUhlng 
to  Greece  aa  a  result  of  American  totcrven- 
tlon  and  concluded: 

"Both  the  Athens  puppeU  and  the  Ameri- 
can odlclaU  engineering  them  are  reaching 
the  point  where  It  U  difficult  to  decide  what 
to  lie  about  next.  A  lie  good  for  the  Un  ted 
sutes  Ooogrtas  does  not  go  over  with  the 
Greek  people.  More  and  more  Greeks  are 
recognising  the  free  Greek  Government  as 
their  only  hope  for  peace,  and  are  goln^  to 
the  mountains  to  take  up  amu  to  defend 
It."  "• 

Mass  meetings,  picket  lines,  and  petitions 
play  an  Integral  part  in  the  American  Com- 
■ilMlata*  aampalgn  for  their  Greek  coUeaguea. 
rtr  T"*T**  the  New  York  SUte  committee 
of  the  Communist  Party  sponsored  a  lunch- 
hour  demonstration  on  a  New  York  City 
street  comer  on  December  10.  1947,  to  ^ly 
support  for  the  Greek  CcmmunUU  as  well 


»-  Dally  Worker.  December  29.  1947,  p.  9. 
»•  Daily  Worker.  December  9.  1947.  p.  4. 
"•DaUy  Worker,  Janiutfy  18,  1948.  p.  11. 
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as  CommunlsU  uprUlng  In  other  foreign 
countries.  To  encotirage  Am«rlcan  unionists' 
support,  for  which  thU  particular  rally  was 
Intended,  the  Dally  Worker  in  announcing 
the  rally  spoke  glowingly  of  the  need  for 
American  support  of  Greek  labor.  After 
speeches  by  such  leaders  as  John  Gates. 
Dally  Worker  editor:  Blsabeth  Gurley  Flynn. 
head  of  the  women's  commission  of  the  Com- 
munUt Party;  Robert  Thompson.  New  York 
party  chairman:  and  Ben  DavU.  CommunUt 
Party  representative  on  the  New  York  City 
Council.  It  was  atartllngly  clear  that  support 
for  Greek  labor  was  synonymous  with  sup- 
port for  Greek  CommunUts.  The  Marshall 
plan,  Mr.  DavU  told  the  noon-hour  audience. 
waa  nothing  more  than  an  attempt  to  foUt 
fascism  on  the  people  of  the  world.  And. 
he  warned.  Instead  of  permltttog  that  to 
happen,  "Italian.  French.  Greek,  and  Chinese 
workers  will  fight  for  their  freedom  just  as 
Americans   fought   to    1776."-:' 

The  anxiety  of  American  CommunUU  to 
iMHUure  unions  Into  supporting  Greek  Com- 
BMinUU  bad  been  evident,  also,  from  Dally 
Worker  article*  appealing  to  A.  F.  of  L.  and 
CIO  unions  to  protest  American  policy  in 
Greece.  With  national  leaders  of  both  the 
A.  F.  of  L.  and  CIO  on  record  as  fully  behind 
the  Marshall  plan  and  other  American  eflorU 
to  halt  the  revolutionary  spread  of  ccmmu- 
nUm  in  Greece  and  other  foreign  countries. 
however,  CommunUt  success  has  been  limited 
to  those  Individual  unions  within  the  CIO 
and  A.  F.  of  L.  where  the  CommunUt  mem- 
bership U  In  control. 

Another  type  of  mass  organization  through 
which  the  campaign  of  the  CommunUU  has 
been  promoted  U  the  American  Council  for 
a  Democratic  Greece,  which  picketed  the 
Greek  consulate  In  New  York  City  on  Febru- 
ary 18.  1948.  The  Dally  Worker  prominently 
heralded  the  event  as  foyows: 

"A  demonstration  to  protest  American 
military  intervention  on  the  side  of  Greek 
fascism  has  been  called  for  tomorrow 
I  Wedncsdsyl  afternoon.  4  to  0  p.  m  ,  in  front 
of  the  Greek  consulate.  Sixth  Avenue  and 
Forty-ninth  Street,  the  American  Council 
for  B  Democratic  Greece  announced  today. 

"Robert  Thompson,  State  chairman  cf  the 
CommunUt  Party,  called  on  the  citizens  of 
New  York  to  "raUe  an  outcry  to  eUy  the 
hand  of  the  Greek  monarchUt-Fasclst  execu- 
tioners " 

••  -The  Truman  administration  U  In  the 
first  place  responsible  for  this  terror.'  Thomp- 
son said.  'American  officers,  sent  by  Truman, 
are  Inciting  an  unwilling  Greek  cltlaenry  and 
even  an  unwilling  Royallst-Pasclst-led  Army 
to  Bsake  a  war  of  brother  against  brother.' 

•'Many  promtoent  citizens  and  trade-union 
leaden  have  announced  their  support  for  the 
desaonstraUon.     *     *     *"'" 

On  the  day  after  the  event,  the  Dally 
Worker  joyfully  reported  that  more  than  200 
persons  had  taken  part  to  the  picketing  of 
the  consulste.  during  the  course  of  which  a 
memoraudum  was  submitted  to  the  consulate 
listing  the  "Athens  Government's  atrcKities 
and  persecutions  of  the  Greek  people"  and 
asking  withdrawal  of  American  military  sup- 
port frcm  Greece.'" 

It  should  be  noted  that  amcmg  the  Com- 
munUts in  strategic  positions  to  the  Ameri- 
can Council  for  a  Democratic  Greece  are 
Peter  HarUiades  and  D.  Chrlatophorldes,  on 
the  national  board:  Oreste  Stephano,  execu- 
tive vice  president;  and  Stephen  Leondopou- 
loe.  treasurer.  The  Justice  Department  Is 
now  seeking  to  deport  Harisiades  as  an  alien 
Communist  seeking  to  overthrow  the  United 
States  Government  by  force  and  violence.  It 
should  be  noted  fuither  that  anoong  the 
signers  of  the  memorandum  presented  to  the 
Oreek  consulate  during  the  February  demon- 


»"  Etolly   Worker,  December  »,    1947,   p.  8, 
and  December  11,  1947.  p.  3. 
•"  Oatly  Worker,  February  17.  194S,  p.  3. 

•»  Dally  Worker,  February  19.  1948.  p.  16. 


stratlon  were:  Ben  Davis.  CommunUt  city 
councilman  In  New  York;  Max  Perlow,  whom 
the  Dally  Worker  identified  as  a  CommunUt 
Party  member  on  July  18,  1983;  Walter  Oar- 
land,  former  CommunUt  Party  candidate  for 
the  New  York  State  tUeembly;  and  Bla 
Winter,  Dally  Worker  writer. 

Othti  Balkan  States 

In  the  five  other  ccuntiles  that  co-nplete 
the  Balkan  group— namely,  Czechoslovakia, 
Hungary,  Bulgaria,  Rumania,  and  Yugo- 
slavia— Communist  minorities  staged  one 
successful  revolution  after  another  again£t 
the  legally  constituted  Balkan  governments. 
In  each  case,  the  revolution  was  sp«(*dcd  by 
the  threat  or  actual  presence  of  armed  troops 
of  the  Soviet  Union,  In  whose  shadow  *he 
Balkans  lie. 

CZCCROSLOTAKIA 

Most  recent  Balkan  state  to  be  brought 
itoder  a  reign  of  terror  Is  the  historically 
democratic  nation  of  Czechoslovakia.  Al- 
though the  Government  of  the  Czech  Re- 
public had  been  cocperating  with  the 
CommunUts  and  supporting  Soviet  foreign 
policy  lor  years,  it  was  not  until  February 
1948  that  the  CommunUU  made  their  suc- 
cessful bid  for  total  power. 

That  the  CommunlsU  had  long  made  care- 
ful preparations  for  the  final  February  coup 
U  all  too  evident.  Even  while  they  ostensibly 
cooperated  with  non-CommunUt  parties  In 
a  Czech  "national  front"  government  fol- 
lowing World  War  II,  the  CommtuiUU  were 
quietly  worming  their  way  toto  control  of 
the  police  forces,  trade-unions,  and  radio 
and  press  ot  Czechoslovakia. 

It  was  the  non -CommunlsU'  sudden  real- 
ization of  the  CommunUt  Inroads  on  the 
country's  police  forces  that  touched  Qtl  the 
crlsU  leading  to  the  country's  downfall.  In 
fact.  Learning  that  the  CommunUt  Min- 
ister of  Interlcn'  had  Just  replaced  eight 
powerful  police  officials  In  and  around  Prague 
with  CommunUU.  an  alarmed  majority  cjf  the 
Qzech  Cabinet  <jn  February  13,  1918.  ordered 
the  appointments  suspended.  The  Minister 
of  Interior  refused  to  obey,  and  13  non- 
CommunUt  cabinet  members  resigned  In 
protest   on   February  30,    1948. 

With  the  conspiracy  against  Ccecboslo- 
vakia  thus  exposed  and  challenged,  the 
CommunUU  abandoned  all  pretenses  and 
made  a  swift,  violent  strike  for  total  pcjwer. 
Klement  Oottwald,  Communist  Prime  Min- 
ister and  former  member  of  th(  Communt&t 
International's  central  executive  committee, 
replaced  the  protesting  cabinet  meml^ers 
with  pro-ConununUU;  ordered  the  organl- 
patlon  of  acilon  committees  or  revolutionary 
bovleu:  and  forcefully  suppressed  opposition 
with  the  aid  of  the  CommunUt-controlIed 
police. •'^<  The  success  of  the  CommunUt 
revolution  to  Czechoslovakia  was  announced 
to  a  horrified   world  on  February  24,   1948. 

The  ruthless  violence  of  the  Czech  Com- 
munUU In  their  coup  was  the  subject  of 
one  bulletto  after  another  in  the  American 
press.  The  United  Press  reported  from 
Prague  on  February   23   that: 

"CommunUt-led  poUce  seized  the  hsad- 
quartcrs  of  the  left-wing  National  Sociillst 
Party  and  arrested  seven  moderate  political 
leaders  today  In  a  series  of  armed  raids  which 
began  before  dawn. 

"The  raicU,  and  a  statement  by  the  Com- 
munist-controlled Interior  Ministry  that  the 
National  ScxlalUts  were  plotttog  a  revolution, 
climaxed  a  political  crUU  to  which  the  Com- 
munists appeared  to  be  seeking  toUl  power. 

"As  their  police,  newly  armed  with  car- 
bines and  tonuny  guns  swept  through  the 
caplUl,  Communist  ofBciaU  forbade  all  for- 
eign travel  by  Czechs  except  by  permUaion 
of  the  Interior  Ministry.     •     •     • 

"Tha  'discovery'  of  the  plot  climaxed  a  day- 
long series  of  raids  and  decrees  apparently 


"•Nrw    York    Times,    February    29,     1948, 
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aimed  at  frightening  Benes  and  minor  party 
leaders  Into  agreement  with  the  Communlat 
denuind  for  full  power  In  the  Oovemment. 

"Armed  police  stood  guard  at  public  build- 
ings and  downtown  street  corners  through- 
out the  day.  Interior  MlnUtry  trucks  loaded 
with  uniformed  constables  prowled  the 
streeU.  Three-man  army  patrols  wet^rlng 
red  arm  bands  reinforced  the  police  detach- 
menU. »« 

But  it  was  all  over  by  February  34,  when 
the  United  Press  again  reporting  from 
Prague  said: 

"The  CcmimunUt  Party  seized  control  of 
Czechoslovakia  today,  ustog  lu  power  over 
police  and  labor  unions  to  take  over  almost 
every  phase  of  national  life.     •  ,  •     • 

"Red  "action  committees'  were  given  full 
power  over  national  and  local  political  life, 
and  CommunUt -led  unlonUU  were  ordered 
to  take  over  all  large  factories.     •     •     • 

•'Vaclav  Nosek.  Cc/mmunUt  Interior  MmU- 
ter.  who  U  in  charge  of  police,  clamped  tight 
police  controls  on  the  entire  country,  and 
reinforced  border  guarcU  to  prevent  fiigitives 
from  slipping  across  the  frontier. 

"Nearly  200  non-ConamuuUt  leaders  were 
arrested  In  country-wide  raids  by  uniformed 
police  and  soldiers.  The  police  were  rein- 
forced by  pi  ato -clothes  men  wearing  red  arm 
bands  and  lap'l  badges.     •     •     • 

"Opposition  magasines  and  newspapers 
were  silenced  by  outright  seizure,  confiscation 
of  editions,  or  the  refusal  of  Commtmlst  labor 
unlonlsU  to  print  them.  Paper  mills  refused 
shipments  to  non-Communist  organs  and 
the  post  office  refused  to  dutrlbute  lead  tog 
opposition  Journals.     •     •     •"*" 

The  ruthlessness  of  the  Communist  con- 
querors was  further  demonstrated  In  a  report 
from  a  New  Y^rk  Times  correspondent  on 
February  25.  1948.  concerning  the  CommunUt 
handling  of  a  Czech  student  demonstration: 

"•  •  •  At  least  one  person  was  killM 
and  several  were  wounded  when  the  police 
fired  on  a  proceaslon  of  1300  studenU  march- 
ing to  BRk  President  Benes  not  to  insuil  the 
new  governm»'nt.  The  police  beat  the  ttu- 
denU  with  rifle  butts  and  blocked  off  every 
route  to  the  Hradcany  castle  toward  which 
they  were  marching.  •  •  •  About  SO 
StudenU  are  understood  to  be  under  arrest 
lor  disturbing  the  peace  after  their  demOD- 
stratlon. 

"Their  leaders  had  hoped  to  get  peacefully 
to  the  castle  by  marching.  The  police  con- 
sidered their  shouting  of  slogsns  such  as 
•Remember  the  17th  of  November.'  which 
U  the  date  of  the  student  martyrs  of 
tiie  occupation,  as  a  provocation  and  ap- 
parently resented  constant  appeaU  to  save 
the  Ma&aryk  republic.     •     •     •  " 

In  the  same  report,  the  Times  correspond- 
ent stated  regardtog  the  general  situation 
to  Prague: 

"The  city  was  thick  with  four-  and  eight- 
men  police  patroU  armed  with  automatic 
rifies,  marching  single  file  as  if  going  into 
battle.  The  armed  militia  of  the  nationalized 
factories  was  readied.  •  •  •  Seven  high 
functionaries  were  arrested  In  the  Ministry 
of  Justice.     •     •     •""' 

CommunUt  discovery  of  a  "^lot"  agalrist 
the  Czech  Government  by  the  Czech  National 
SoclalUt  Party — significantly  the  largest  op- 
po^tion  party  In  the  country— U  familiar 
CommunUtlc  tactic.  In  the  summer  of 
1947.  the  CommtmlsU  had  unearthed  an 
alleged  plot  against  the  Slovak  Democratic 
Party,  In  an  obvious  attempt  to  discredit  the 
majority  party  of  Slovakia.  Evidence  that 
the  CommunUU  themselves  were  the  real 
plotters  of  conspiracy  has  now  been  brought 
to  the  eyes  of  the  whole  world. 

The  Czechoslovak  MinUter  of  Justice 
warned  of  CommunUt  plans  to  bring  con- 
spiracy charges  against  the  National  Social- 
ist Party  to  which  he  belonged  as  early  aa 


»»  Washington  Post.  February  24,  1948,  p.  1. 
•"  Washington  Post,  February  38.  1948,  p.  1. 
•"  New  York  Times,  February  36,  1948,  p.  1. 
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■taBUarlty  of   the   technlquee  of   the 

aM  f«»olutJonarlea  tn  Caechoalovak.a 

,^  Communleta  who  overthrew  the  Biu- 

Jovernment  In  1»17  have  been  pointed 

the  newtpaper  PM 

CwcboaloTak  action  commltteee  are 

to  the  Bovleta  or  counclla  through 

the  Bdahevlka  won  and  conaoltdated 

tn  Rtiaatft  In  the  1917  revolution.    Orlg- 

the  eovteu  were  almplj  factory  atrilc? 

Between  March  and  November 

the  time  of  weftk  proviaional 

t»— the  BoUhevlKa  aprMd  the  aya- 

o  the  army,  where  each  battalion  choae 
»t.  and  to  the  vUlagee.    The  aovleta  were 
linked  up  In  congreaaea.  repreaentlrg 
tiotiary  workera  and  peaaanta, 
Czechoelovakla  today,  aa  In  Ruaata  In 
the  CommunUte  do  not  have  a  working 
y  in  Parliament,  but  they  do  control 
kctlon  commltteee.'^ "" 
..  hand  of  the  Soviet  Union  In  the  Czech 
utlon  was  poorly  concealed     The  United 
reported  from  Frankfurt.  Germany,  on 
.1  21.  1946.  that; 
( zechoalovak   refugeea   formerly   In   hljjh 
;lon8  aaaerted  today  that  President  Benes 
in  to  the  Communlat  ccup  because  of 
presence  of  large  formations  of  Rusalan 
near  the  frontier. 
„   refugees,   who  include  former  mln- 
and  other  members  of  the  Czechoslovak 

said  that  If  Benes  had  been  able 

..  the  Czech  Army  to  put  down  the  Com- 
Ut  putsch.  Soviet  reUllatlon  might  have 
expected. 

Russian  trixips.  they  said,  were  offl- 
y  on  maneuvera  but  were  based  near  tho 
tier      •     •     • 
■pie  refugees  eald  that  in  their  opinion 
ilan  Deputy  Foreign  Minister  Zorln.  a  for- 
Russlan  Ambaaaador  to  Prague,  gave  the 
ConununUts     the     Kremlins 
for  the  coup. 
;orln   arrived   In   Prague   by   plane  Feb- 
19.  offlclally  to  super\-lse  Russian  grain 
.__.  and  returned  to  Moscow  Just  after 
approved    the    new    Communist    gov- 
t.  the  refugees  said.     •     •     •""' 
role  of  Zorln   as  a  supervisor  of  th-^ 
...  revolution  was  also  testified  to  by  Pavel 
id.  a  leader  of  the  Czech  Catholic  Peo- 
Party  who  escaped  from  Czechoelovakla. 
nld: 

•     •     Soviet    olBclala    fully    approved 
events    In    Czechoslovakia    In    advance 
Czech  crisis  developed  very  quickly  fol- 
the    arrival    on    February    19    at    the 
;ue  airfield  of  Soviet  Deputy  Foreign  Mln- 
V.  A.  Zorln.  who  formerly  was  the  Hua- 
Ambaasador   to  Czechoelovakla. 
has     been     established     that     Zorln 
.„...  from  Moecow  orders  for  the  Czech 
.munlsts  to  go  ahead  with  their  putsch 
n    talked   personally   with   several    non- 
munlat  mlnlsfer^  of  the  Czech  Oovern- 
t   m  an  attempt  to  win  theU  approval 
he  new  governmerit. 

Zorln  reportedly  said  that   the   "revolu- 

ary    changes"'    In    Czechoslovakia    were 

Je  with  the  Kremlin's  full  consent.    •    •    • 

The     President      (Edi:ard     Benes)      now 

virtual       prisoner      at       hts      country 
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It  should  also  be  noted  that  the  Ruftitan 
Oeoeral.  A.  B.  Oundorov,  arrived  In  Cfteeho- 
alovakla  Just  as  the  Czech  political  crUU 
was  reaching  lU  climax  The  Soviet  oBlcers 
ostensible  purpose  was  to  serve  as  a  dele- 
gate to  ft  Pan -Ala  V  Congreee  in  that 
country."" 

To  the  columnlsu.  Joseph  and  Stewart 
Alsop.  there  U  no  doubt  that  "the  ruthleas 
CommunUt  i  wer  play"  In  Czechoslovakia 
"was  actually  prepared  In  broad  outline  In 
Moecow  during  the  war  nearly  5  yeara  afo." 
and  that  the  Czech  Communists  "began  to 
uae  their  power  when  the  command  was 
transmitted  from  the  Kremlin  •  •  •  by 
the  Soviet  Under  Secretary  of  State 
Zorln.  ••»•' 

The  Moscow -directed  Communist  Infor- 
matlon  Bureau  has  been  unusually  blunt  on 
the  subject  of  the  Czech  revolution.  A  New 
York  Times  correspondent  reporting  from 
the  Comlnform  headquarters  in  Belgrade. 
Tugoalavia.  on  March  15.  1048,  said: 

"The  bulletin  of  the  CommunUt  Informa- 
tion Bureau  (Comlnform)  charged  tcday 
that  reactionary  forces,  recently  defeated  in 
Czechoelovakla.  'have  merely  gone  under- 
ground* and  called  for  a  thorough  'purge*  In 
that  country. 

••The  unusually  frank  report  on  the  altua- 
tlon  in  Czechoelovakla.  signed  by  R.  Slanskl. 
acknowledged  that  the  Communists  were  a 
minority  force,  but  asserted  their  determi- 
nation to  stay  In  power  through  such  mech- 
anisms as  'action  committees.'  which  played 
major  role  In  assuring  a  victory  In  the 
latest  crl-sls.     •     •     • 

'Discussing  recent  events,  the  Comlnform 
paper  said  the  crisis  was  provoked  because 
antl-Communlst  members  In  the  previous 
Oovernment  had  a  majority  and  were 
able  to  vote  down  Communist  propos- 
als.    •     •     •  "  ~ 

It  Is  Interesting  to  note  that  on  the  same 
day  In  Prague.  Czechoslovakia,  the  Comln- 
form words  were  virtually  echoed  by  For- 
eign Trade  Minister  Antonin  Oregor.  one  of 
the  new  Communist  members  of  the  Czech 
Oovernment,  who  warned  In  an  address  that 
the  new  regime  would  exterminate  the  op- 
poaltlon.  'With  full  responslbUlty. "  he  said, 
"I  can  announce  that  against  those  who 
now  undermine  or  sought  to  undermine  the 
regime,  or  which  In  future  wlU  endanger  Its 
development,  we  will  proceed  ruthleasly  un- 
til their  ful^  extermination."  '•- 

The  Communist  outrage  against  the  Czech 
Oovernment  has  been  bitterly  condemned  by 
a  number  of  the  high-ranking  Czech  diplo- 
mats JuraJ  Slavlk,  Czech  AmtMssador  to 
the  United  States,  and  Frantlsek  Nemec. 
Czech  Minister  to  Canada,  resigned  on 
March  3.  1948.  declartng  they  would  carry  on 
in  exile  a  fight  against  the  seizure  of  Czecho- 
slovakia. Slavlk  charged  that  Communist 
domination  had  made  his  country  a  "totali- 
tarian police  state  ■  and  said,  "I  cannot  ac- 
cept as  legal  the  government  headed  by  Presi- 
dent Benes  under  duress  and  terror  "  '" 

Dr.  Jan  Papanek,  permanent  Czechoslo- 
vak delegate  to  the  United  Nations,  demanded 
a  United  Nations  investigation  of  the  Czech 
situation,  in  a  blistering  statement  laaued  on 
March  10.  1948     Dr.  Papaneks  statement  said 

In  part: 

•••     •     •     Today  I  feel  that  I  can  no  longer 

postpone   action   without   falling   to  do   my 

duty  to  my  country  and  to  my  terrorized, 

silenced,   and   enslaved   people.     And   I  take 

recourse  to  the  provision  of  the  Charter  of 

thf  United  Nations  in  a  specific  situation,  a 
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Situation  in  which  OM  IMmbcr  Of  the  United 
Kationa  baa  violated  tiM  tndepmdence  of  sn- 
other. 

"The  OovtnwMBt  of  the  Czechoslovak  Ite- 
pubtle.  levtfly  ionstltuted  by  the  general 
parliamentary  elections  of  May  1948.  had  b«en 
undermined  and  openly  placed  In  Jeopardy 
on  February  22.  1948,  through  force  by  a 
CommunUt  minority.  This  CommunUt 
minority  was  encouraged  and  given  promise 
of  help,  if  neceeeary.  by  the  representatives 
of  the  Oovernment  of  the  Union  of  Soviet 
SoclalUt  Republics  who  came  to  Prague  for 
that  .jurpoae,  led  by  V  A.  Zorln.  Deputy  Min- 
uter of  Foreign  Affairs. 

"The  political  Independence  of  Czechoalo- 
vakla.  a  member  of  the  United  Nations,  haa 
thtu  been  violated  by  threat  of  uae  of  force 
of  another  member  of  the  United  Nt.tions. 
the  Union  of  Soviet  SoclalUt  Republics.  In 
direct  Infringement  of  paragraph  4,  artlrlr  2, 
of  the  United  Nations  Charter,     •     •     • 

"It  is  very  clear  that  the  coup  by  the  Com- 
munist minority  by  force  was  effectuated 
succesafuUy  only  becatiae  of  official  participa- 
tion of  representatives  of  the  Union  of  Soviet 
SoclalUt  Republics  and  becatue  of  the  threat 
of  the  use  of  military  force  of  the  Union  of 
Soviet  Socialist  Republics  In  readiness  on 
the  northwest  boundarlea  of  Czechoslovakia. 
Official  and  military  representatives  of  the 
Union  of  Soviet  SoclalUt  Republics  partici- 
pated m  closed  and  public  meetings  of  the 
Communist  Party  and  stayed  long  enough  to 
see  organized  terror  take  hold  of  the  free 
democratic  Czechoelovak  people. 

"Pictures  taken  In  the  streets  of  Prague, 
published  In  the  world  press,  show  ofllcers  of 
the  Soviet  Union  with  armed  police,  clad  In 
new  Czechoslovak  uniforms,  participating  In 
the  meetings  and  demoiistratlons.  •  •  • 
"The  CommunUt  usurpers  spread  terror 
and  break  every  law  which  establUhes  and 
protects  the  freedom  of  men  and  demociatl- 
cally  establUhed  Institutions,  even  while 
they  say  they  are  carrying  out  the  will  of  the 
people.     •     •     • 

"The  Prealdent  U  prevented  from  execut- 
ing hU  constitutional  powers.  Political  par- 
ties have  been  forced  to  change  their  leaders. 
Many  regularly  elected  members  of  Parlia- 
ment have  not  only  been  removed  from  office, 
but  deprived  of  their  parliamentary  Immu- 
nity. Many  have  been  brutally  beaten  and 
Jailed.     •     •     • 

"The  official  lUts  of  names  of  Individuals 
faithful  to  their  democratic  prlnclplea  who 
have  been  arrested  without  legal  grounds  are 
Increasing  dally.     •     •     •"•" 

To  many,  a  allent  but  no  less  eloquent  pro- 
test against  the  Communist  betrayal  of 
Czechoslovakia  occurred  In  the  death  of 
Czech  Foreign  Minister  Jan  Masaryk.  whose 
body  was  found  lying  In  a  courtyard  below 
hU  window  on  March  10.  1948.  2  weeks  after 
the  new  regime  came  Into  power.  It  was  felt 
in  Washington  that  the  famed  son  of  the 
founder  of  the  Czech  Republic  Jumped  out 
of  his  apartment  window  t)ecause  he  was 
hopeless  of  defying  successfully  or  even  mod- 
erating the  course  of  the  Communist  minor- 
ity terrorism.^ 

The  Czechoslovak  outrage  has  also  had 
violent  world  repercusolons  In  America. 
"The  tragic  death  of  the  Republic  of  Czecho- 
slovakia has  sent  a  shock  throughout  the 
civilized  world,"  President  Truman  told  Con- 
gress. At  the  same  time  the  President  con- 
demned the  Soviet  Union  for  Its  aggr-.'ss.ou 
In  the  rest  of  the  Balkans  and  Europe. 

"Since  the  close  of  hostilities,  the  .Soviet 
Union  and  Its  agents  have  destroyed  the  In- 
dependence and  democratic  character  of  a 
whole  series  of  nations  in  eaatern  and  cen- 
tral Europe. 
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"It  U  tbU  ruthleea  course  of  action,  and 
tilt  dMr  dMigB  to  estend  it  to  the  remaining 
trm  nttiftw  of  HiroiM,  Uiat  Lave  brought 
about  the  critical  altufttlon  In  Europe  today 

Secretary  of  Stale  George  C.  Marshftll 
bluntly  deacrlbed  the  present  aUte  of  affairs 
In  C«ecboalovakla  aa  a  "reign  of  terror."  *' 

Mr.  Matthew  Woll.  vice  president  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor,  saw  the  evenU 
in  Czechoslovakia  aa  a  warning  that  "the 
Kremlin  Is  frantically  and  fanatically  pre- 
paring a  mlllUry  attack  agalnat  the  demo- 
cratic peoples  of  the  west— moving  aa  the 
Nazis  did  In  19S9  to  plunge  a  peaceful  world 
Into  a  catastrophic  war.'*^ 

The  continuing  nature  of  the  Soviet 
Union's  international  conspiracy  after  the 
fall  of  Caechoelovakla  was  also  foreseen  In  a 
Hew  York  Time*  editorial: 

"As  the  result  of  a  Communist  revolution 
which  has  forced  President  Benes  to  acqul- 
••ce  In  something  that  waa  'not  In  complete 
ftocordance  with  his  wUhes,'  Czechoslovakia 
has  today  become  a  totalitarian  police  state 
under  a  Communut  dlcUtorahlp  and  the  last 
flickering  llghta  of  freedom  that  shimmered 
through  the  Iron  curtain  are  going  out  •   •   •. 

"Moecow  has  disdained  to  disguise  its  own 
tntentlona.  There  is  no  reason  to  expect  that 
CzecboslovakU  wUl  be  the  last  target  of 
Ruaao-Communtet    expansion."  "• 

In  the  midst  of  American  indignation  at 
the  Czech  dUaster.  there  remained  one  dis- 
cordant note.  ThU  was  sounded  by  Amer- 
ica's CommimUta  who  raucoiuly  defended 
the  Czech  Communist  terrorists  all  along 
the  line. 

William  Z.  Poster,  the  head  of  the  Ameri- 
can Communist  Party,  unblushlngly  made 
the  following  statement  after  Czechoslovakia 
bowed  to  the  Communists: 

"The  basic  significance  of  the  stirring 
events  of  the  past  week  In  Czechoslovakia 
Is  that  American  imperialism  haa  been 
balked  in  Us  attempt  to  set  up  its  control 
over  Czech&lovakla  under  the  Marshall  plan. 

•  •  •  Its  plans  for  provoking  a  crUU, 
and  very  probably  a  civil  war  In  that  country, 
have  failed  competely. 

"WaJI  Street  has  been  defeated  by  the  class 
aoUdarlty  of  the  workers  and  the  national 
Independent  spirit  of  the  Czechslovak  peo- 
ple.    •     •     • 

•"nie  massed  workera,  full  of  revolution- 
ary spirit,  went  Into  a  counteroflensive  of 
their  own.  They  compelled  Benes  to  accept 
the  resignations  of  the  12  reactionary  Cabi- 
net mlnUters  and  aUo  to  recognize  the  new 
democratic  cabinet  headed  by  Gottwald. 
Their  prompt  and  resfilute  action,  under  de- 
termined Communist  leadership,  saved 
Czechslovakla  from  the  disastrous  civil  war 

that    the    reactionaries    were    counting    on. 

•  •     • 

"The  American  warmongering  press  is  now 
ahotrting  that  the  governmental  change  in 
Pragtie  is  the  result  of  a  Moecow  plot.  This 
U  a  stupid.  Red-baiting  lie.  It  is  the  yelp 
of  a  wounded,  frustrated  reaction,  one  of 
whose  most  dearly  cherished  imperialist  proj- 
ects has  been  shattered  on  the  rocks  of  the 
people's  democracy.     •     •     • 

"The  democratic  victory  won  in  Czecho- 
slovakia forecasts  the  eventual  victory  of  all 
of  the  people  of  western  Europe.     •     •     • 

"The  peoples  of  Europe,  who  fought  so 
hard  to  free  themselves  from  the  tryanny 
of  Hitler,  are  not  going  to  submit  to  the 
tyranny  of  Wall  Street.  The  events  In  Czech- 
oslovakia are  a  great  victory  for  democ- 
racy.    All  of  Europe,  sooner  or  later,  must 
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axMl  will  go  truly  democratic  ftnd  start  to 
build  the  ■octallem  that  the  freat  niatMO 
of  the  peoide  declre."** 

The  following  statement  by  another  lead- 
ing American  CommunUt  not  only  lUu^lratee 
the  American  party's  support  of  the  Czech 
CommunUt  rcvolutloparles  and  their  open 
violence  but  also  off  en  an  uniuually  erase 
example  of  their  readiness  to  deny  their  uae 
of  violence  In  the  face  of  clear  evidence.  It 
U  made  by  Joseph  Starobln,  foreign  iiflalrt 
"expert"  for  the  official  organ  of  the  Ameri- 
can Conununlst  Party,  the  Dully  Wurke:r: 

"•  •  •  there  Isn't  the  slightest  shred 
of  evidence  that  Czechoelovakla  U  any  leae 
an  Independent  country  than  before  tho  gov- 
ernment crUls,  not  a  fragment  of  evidence 
that  the  Soviet  Union  bad  anything  to  do 
with  the  country's  political  upheaval,   *    •    • 

"Czech  Communists  have  stopped  another 
Munich,  tor  from  having  perpettuted  one, 
as  our  papers  (which  see  everything  xiptMt- 
down  in  their  Allce-ln -Wonderland  mirrors) 
would  have  us  believe. 

"They  ICommunUtsJ  have  csercUed  the 
defenaive  powers  of  the  state  to  protect  the 
state — and  there  U  every  evidence  that  the 
crlsU  will  be  settled  within  constitutional 
llmiU.  Even  If  It  were  settled  beyond  those 
limits,  there  are  certainly  crUes  which  de- 
mand that. "  "« 

The  Stalinist  line  maintained  by  the  Amer- 
ican CommunUts  on  the  C^ecboslo^'akian 
situation  has  been  described  by  the  news- 
paper PM,  In  an  Interesting  siu-vey  of  the 
treatment  of  the  Czech  crlsU  by  the  Dally 
Worker.  The  survey  showed  that  when  the 
Czech  storm  broke  with  the  resignation  of 
12  non-CommucUt  Czech  Cabinet  members 
over  the  stacking  of  the  police  with  Com- 
munists, the  Dally  Worker  story  of  Feb- 
ruary 22  left  out  the  reason  for  the  Cabinet 
resignations.  The  following  day's  story  in 
the  Daily  Worker  stated  as  a  fact  rather 
than  as  a  Czech  Communist  allegation 
that  the  crisU  had  been  brought  on  by  "capl- 
talUt  exploitation"  and  "plots  against  the 
Republic."  The  Daily  Worker  of  February 
24  was  the  only  New  York  paper  to  say 
that  documents  proving  a  plot  against  the 
CommunUts  had  been  discovered;  no  de- 
scription of  the  documente  were  offered.  The 
February  25  Daily  Worker  heralded  the  deci- 
sion of  the  Czech  Social  Democratic  Party  to 
reverse  its  position  and  work  with  the  Czech 
CommunUts  but  did  not  mention  the  fact 
that  the  party  vote  reversing  its  stand  fol- 
lowed a  police  raid  on  the  party's  headquar- 
ters or  that  the  vote  was  taken  while  a  po- 
lice guard  of  125  men  with  -ifles  stood  out- 
side the  building. 

The  Dally  Worker  on  February  26,  Instead 
of  reporting  an  attack  on  protesting  Prague 
students  by  the  Coramunist-controlled  po- 
lice as  other  newspapers  did.  prlnte<l  a  so- 
called  exclusive  story  which  told  how  Czech 
security  police  had  arrested  15  spies  working 
for  a  secret  service  organized  In  the  United 
States  zone  of  Germany.  The  Daily  Worker 
said  the  conspiracy  had  support  from  "as  far 
away  as  Connecticut. "  A  Daily  Worker  edi- 
torial In  the  same  Issue  hailed  the  Com- 
munist-controlled Czechoslovakia  as  "free 
today,  glortovrsly  rid  of  all  big-money  In- 
trigues and  conspiracies." 

On  February  27,  the  Dally  Worker  ran  glow- 
ing accounts  of  how  all  of  the  Czech  people 
were  celebrating  and  rejoicing  In  their  new 
Communist  government,  as  well  as  other  ar- 
ticles eulogizing  the  new  government."* 

HTJNGAHT 

Like  Czccho&lovakia,  the  Soviet  satellite 
state  of  Hungary  has  a  tragic  hUtory  of 
Commiuiist  resort  to  force  and  violence,  pro- 
moted by  the  Soviet  Union  and  supported  by 
the  Communist  Party  of  the  Uulted  States. 
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In  the  caee  of  Hungary,  however,  the  Cam« 
munUt  revolution  was  carried  on  In  the 
actual  preeenee  of  Soviet  troops  who  re- 
mained on  Hungarian  soil  after  »eparatlnc 
the  Balkan  nation  from  Axis  domination. 
Direct  Russian  intervention  in  Hungarian 
affairs  was  so  obvious  that  offlclat  protesu 
were  addressed  to  the  Soviet  Union  from  the 
American  Government. 

The  revolution  that  catapulted  Hungary 
Into  the  role  of  a  Soviet  puppet  state  waa 
completed  on  May  31.  1947.  Although  a 
non-Communl«t  Small-Holders  Party  had 
held  majority  control  In  the  HungarUn  Gov- 
ernment as  a  result  of  free  elections  since 
194ft,  Hiuigarlan  Communists  Just  like  the 
Caech  CommunUt  had  tnanruvered  them- 
selves Into  key  positions  In  the  Oovernment, 
including  the  department  of  military  po- 
lice.  By  the  beginning  of  1947  the  Cum- 
munUta  were  ready  to  selae  power,  which 
they  did  by  forcefully  oiutlng  the  oppoalUon 
leaders  on  trumped-up  charges  of  con- 
spiracy. As  columnUt  Constantlnc  Brown 
described  It: 

"*  •  *  the  coup  began  In  January 
(1947).  First  event  was  the  rotmdlng  up  of 
a  large  number  of  politicians,  army  officer*, 
and  otlier  officials  on  the  charge  that  they 
were  Involved  In  a  plot  to  restore  the  regime 
of  Admiral  Horthy,  Hungary's  Nazi-serving 
prewar  regent,  when  Russian  troops  left  the 
country  In  accordance  with  the  Hungarian 
peace  treaty.  .  Jthough  the  fictitious  char- 
acter of  thU  plot  was  readily  apparent,  13 
persons  were  tried  on  the  charge  and  several 
were  sentenced  to  death.     •     •     •"»'• 

ArresU  subsequent  to  the  CommunUts' 
discovery  of  a  "plot"  In  January  1947  were 
reported  to  total  3.000,  according  to  an  As- 
sociated Press  dUpatch  of  May  29,  1947. 
One  of  the  most  flagrant  arrests,  which  drew 
the  official  protests  of  the  United  Sutes  Gov- 
ernment, was  that  of  Bela  Kovacs.  aecretary- 
general  of  the  majority,  non-CommunUt 
Small  Landholders  Party  on  February  36, 
1947.  Kovacs  was  arrested  by  the  Russians 
for  conspiracy  in  the  plot  after  Hungarian 
Communists  failed  In  their  attempt  to  get 
a  waiver  of  Kovacs'  parliamentary  Immunity. 
On  the  basis  of  an  alleged  confession  »>y 
Kovacs,  whom  the  Russians  continued  to 
hold,  the  Russian  military  governor  In  May 
1947  brought  conspiracy  charges  against  the 
Hungarian  Premier,  Ferenc  Nagy,  the  For- 
eign Minister,  and  the  Speaker  of  the  House, 
all  members  of  the  Small  Landholders  Party, 
as  well  as  most  of  the  prominent  bankers, 
businessmen,  and  Indiuuialists,  in  fact,  vir- 
tually all  of  the  leading  capltalUU  of  Hun- 
gary. Premier  Nagy's  secretary  was  arrested 
on  May  30.  and  Nagy,  who  was  vUltlng  In 
Switzerland,  refiued  to  return  to  Hungary 
and  certain  arrest  by  the  Russians.^*  The 
government  that  emerged  from  thU  violent 
crisU  on  May  31,  1947.  was  completely  con- 
trolled by  the  Communists. 

Nagy  condemned  the  "Busslan-CommunUt 
conspiracy"  against  his  Government  In  a 
statement  Issued  on  June  17,  1947,  m  which 
he  said: 

"As  a  restilt  of  the  direct  Intervention  of 
the  Soviet  Union  •  •  •  I  was  ousted 
from  my  office,  and  a  new  govern- 
ment was  Imposed  ujjon  the  Hungarian 
people.     •     •     ••• 

"I  protest  again  the  aggreaslon  to  which 
my  country  has  fallen  victim.  •  •  •""* 
After  the  CommunUt  seizure  of  control  of 
Hungary,  which  was  denounced  In  officUl 
United  States  notes  as  a  minority  nullifica- 
tion of  the  will  of  the  majority,  the  Com- 
munUts proceeded  on  a  campaign  to  destroy 


■"  Waahlngton  Evening  Star,  June  4.  1947. 
p.  A-11. 

*>*  New  York  'nmes.  May  81.  1947.  p.  1. 

*«■  New  York  Times,  June  18,  1947,  p.  8. 
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I  the  CommunlsUl  have  dropped 
_  now.  I  have  now  been  gradu- 
s  school  on  how  to  turn  democracy 


March  1948.  only  one  oppoaltlon  party 
t    in    Hungary    and   that   was   being 

with  extinction  by  the  Commu- 

A  New  York  Times  correspondent  re- 

on  retoniary  21  that: 

■iMfaiian    Socialist    Party    having 

T  rtually  abaorbed  by  the  CommunUU 

the  forced  realgnatlon  of  20  of  lu 

itlve    leaders,    the    expulsion    of    6 

and  the   arrest   of    1    of   lis   cabinet 

...  Is^van  Barankovlcs'  People's  Dem- 

Party  U  reliably  reported  here  to  be 

the  lUt  to  walk  the  plank.     It  U  the 

ion  party  left  in  Hungary. 

already   several   ofQclala   of   his 

..ics")   party  have  been  arrested  or 

on  one  charge  or  another  and  this 

party  as  a  whole  was  threatened  by 

of  the  Interior.     •     •     •"*" 

leans  have  not  been  exempted  from 

handed  tactics  of  native  and  Rus- 

cjommunlsu  In  Hungary      Two  Amerl- 

both  connected  with  the  United 

Ligation   and   both   carrying   panes 

B  Hungarian  Foreign  Office  authortt- 

travel  anywhere  In  the  country,  were 

by  a  Soviet  army  colonel  on  January 

I.   held  Incommunicado   and  sent   to 

under  an  armed  guard  without  Justl- 

and  without  explanation  *"     On  Au- 

1947.  an  American  cltlien.   Stephen 

was   arrested   by    Hungarian 

for    allegedly    uttering    unfavorable 

tts  regarding  the  Communist  leaders 

when    Thuransky    was    being 

from  one  Jail  to  another  the  next 

escaped.     He  had  been  beaten  by  the 

■Ian     police     and     threatened     with 


Molater 


hi(b- 


00  onels. 


Tt  uransky. 


force  and  violence  of  the  Communists 

control  of  Hungary  has  been  vividly 

by  Ferenc  Na«y.  the  Hungarian  Pre- 

lusted  by  the  CommunUts.    Testifying 

the  Committee  on  Un-American  Actlv- 

rateuary  6.   1948.  Nagy  related  the 

_„  Communist  tactics  which  he  said 

u plicated  In  the  seizure  of  Bulgaria. 

Bum4nia.  and  Yugoslavia: 

Communism  acquired  an  enter- 
Ing  wtedge     •     •     •     with  the  assistance  of 


■•Haw  York  Times,  Augtist  TT.  1947.  p.  1. 
aahtngton  Times-Herald.  November  IS, 
1»«7  b   5 

I  ew  York  Times.  February  22.  1948.  p.  2 
1  ^w  York  Times.  Janiaary  17.  1948.  p.  6 
1  ^m  York  Times.  AugUrt  ft.  1M7.  p.  1. 


the  Soviet  occupation  forces.  ThU  process 
generally  begins  with  large-scale  looting  by 
the  Soviet  armies,  with  the  mass  violation 
of  women,  and  with  other  manifestations  of 
brutality.  The  public  becomes  terrorized; 
It  becomes  Incapable  of  self-defense;  politi- 
cal resistance  comes  to  a  halt.     •     •     • 

"The  Soviet  military  commanders  put  those 
designated  bv  the  CommunUts  Into  the  key 
Jobs  In  the  cities.  In  government  offices,  and 
in  the  business  enterprises.     •     •     • 

•The  political  police  U  organized  on  Soviet 
Instruction.    The  majority  of  the  oM  police 
personnel  Is  dismissed.    Those  police  who  in 
the  past  had  the  mUfortune  of  encountering 
CommunUU  In  the  performance  of  their  offi- 
cial  duties   are   put   behind   bars   and   most 
often  executed.    The  new  police  U  made  up  of 
Jailbirds,  of  men  with  police  records,  and  of 
Communists  who  survived  Illegally  under  past 
regimes.     They  begin  their  new  assignment 
with  looting,  and  with  persecuting  and  kill- 
ing innocent  people.     They  develop  the  per- 
secution of  innocent  people  to  a  high  art. 
They  create  concentration  camps  where  they 
collect  those   who  might   resUt  Communist 
flipMMton.      They    employ    newly    developed 
inqutattlon  techniques  against  those  who  do 
not  confess  to  the  crimes  with  which  they  are 
charged  and  against  those  unwilling  to  In- 
criminate unjustly  others  still  at  liberty. 

•The  political  police  U  a  special  branch  of 
the  police  vested  with  extraordinary  author- 
ity and  very  quickly  developa  into  the  ter- 
ror of  the  country.     •     •     • 

"They  teach  the  workers  to  exercise  mass 
power;    they    teach    them    to    demonstrate. 
Thcae  of  you  living  In  a  free  and  orderly 
country  cannot  conceive  the  effect  of  some 
teiu  of  thousands  of  workers  marching  the 
streeU    In    disorder    and    threatening    some 
cabinet    mlnUter,    Judge,    or    public    official 
with   removal    If   he   denies    their   demands. 
The    government    U    helpless  against    such 
masa  demonstrators  because  force  cannot  be 
uaed  against  them,  since  the  police  and  the 
army    are    In    the    hands   of    the   very    same 
group  which  incites  the  workers  to  violence. 
If  there  should  chance  to  be  a  man  In  the 
government  who  resUts  their  demands,  they 
respond    with    an   outbreak   of    strikes    and 
with   production  stoppages  leading  to  eco- 
nomic disintegration.     •     •     • 

"(After  a  rigged  election >  the  commu- 
nUtlc  screw  Is  given  a  couple  more  turns. 
They  remove  from  the  government  those 
men  whom  the  public  has  hitherto  tnuted 
and  replace  them  with  their  own  men.  If 
perchance  some  metaber  of  the  government 
U  so  popular  that  he  cannot  be  removed 
sunuaarUy  means  are  found  to  Implicate  him 
In  a  eoaaptracy.  The  political  police  dU- 
cover  that  a  group  of  men  U  Involved  In  a 
conspiracy  against  the  new  order.  They  ar- 
rest a  number  of  them.  With  the  aid  of 
modern  InquUltlon  techniques,  they  secure 
ccmfesslons  which  Incriminate  not  only 
those  arrested  but  a  number  of  public  of- 
ficials, high-ranking  military  men.  or  some 
political  lesders  as  well.  These  are  then 
arrested  by  the  political  police.  Some  are 
ttsually  charged  with  espionage,  which  pro- 
vides a  pretext  for  their  being  carried  off 
by  the  S<?viet^^.     •     •     • 

•Communism  achieved  lU  reeulU  In  east- 
em  Europe  with  the  aasUtance  of  Soviet 
arms.     •     •     •  — 

The  former  Hungarian  leader  has  also 
been  outspoken  In  hu  conviction  that  there 
u  a  Moaeow -directed  international  con- 
spiracy for  Communist  world  domination. 
As  he  told  the  Committee  on  Uu-Amerlcan 
Activities: 

••There  can  no  longer  be  any  doubt  that 
under  Soviet  leadership  the  purpose  of  com- 
lyntam  ts  wofld  domination.  What  we  are 
•OBttOBtad  with  here  to  not  Soviet  assUt- 


ance  In  the  domestic  programs  of  the  Com- 
munist Parties  In  various  countries;  rather, 
we  are  confronted  with  Soviet  dlrecUves. 
motivated  by  foreign  policy  objectives,  to 
Communut  Parties  In  Individual  countries 
for  the  purpose  of  disrupting  the  establUhed 
order.     •     *     • 

'It  U  necessary  to  keep  clearly  In  mind 
that  every  CommunUt  Party  In  the  world 
U  under  Soviet  direction.     •     •     •"** 

Arthur  Schoenfeld.  who  served  as  United 
States  representative  to  Hungary  from  Jan- 
uary 1945  until  April  1947.  has  stated  that 
Soviet  conquest  of  Hungary  was  planned  so 
well  and  so  early  that  the  Soviet  Army  lib- 
erating Hungary  from  Nazi  rule  brought 
with  It  special  "Hungarian  experU"  to  help 
force  communUm  on  that  country.  Ac- 
cording to  Schoenfeld: 

••These  men  were  Hungarians,  trained  in 
the  school  of  Imprisonment,  escape,  exile, 
and  conspiracy.  Some  of  them  were  gradu- 
ates of  the  Comintern  at  Moscow  with  prac- 
tical experience  In  subversion  and  revolu- 
tion in  countries  besides  their  native  Hun- 
gary. As  soon  as  the  fighting  stopped,  these 
experts  set  to  work  promptly  to  build  up 
the  CommunUt  Party  organization,  rear- 
ranging  and  Infiltrating  the  wrecked  ma- 
chinery of  government."  ■" 

An   official  United  Sutes   note,   delivered 
to  the  Soviet  Chairman  of  the  Allied  Con- 
trol   Commission    for    Hungary    and    to    the 
Hungarian.     Soviet,     and     BrltUh     Govern- 
ments, protested  the  Riuslan  and  Hungarian 
Communist  tactics  months  before  the  finsl 
coup  in  May  1947      The  note  said  In  part: 
•The   Government   of   the    United   SUtea 
•     •     •     U  Impelled  at  this  time  to  exprms 
Its  feeling  of  concern  at  the  political  crUU 
which  has  now  been  precipitated  In  Hun- 
gary.    •     •     •     Unable     to     achieve     their 
political  ends  through  normal  constitutional 
processes,   the  Hungarian   CommunUts.  to- 
gether  with   other   members   of    the   leftist 
bloc,  have  endeavored  to  Implicate  a  num- 
ber of  representatives  of  the  majority  Small- 
holders  Party   In    a   recently    revealed    plot 
against  the  Republic.     *     •     *     Simultane- 
ously,   police    snd    admlnUtratlve    authori- 
ties responsive  to  the  dictates  of  these  mi- 
nority elemenu  have  utilized  their  powers 
of  Investigation  of  the  conspiracy  not  toward 
the  expeditious  Judicial  resolution  of  a  threat 
against  the  stste  but  to  eonduct  a  general 
campaign  against  their  political  opponenU. 
'•The  Soviet  High  Command  In   Hungary 
has  now.  by  direct  Intervention,  brought  the 
situation  to  a  crlsU.     •     •     • 

••These  developments.  In  the  opinion  of 
the  United  States  Oovernment.  constitute 
an  unjustified  Interference  In  Hungarian  in- 
ternal affairs,  the  effect  of  which  will  be  to 
support  the  efforU  of  a  small  group  In  Hun- 
gary  to  substitute  a  minority  dictatorship  for 
a  responsible  administration  representative 
of  the  win  of  the  HungarUn  people  as  ex- 
pressed in  free  and  untrammeled  elec- 
tions.      "^ 

To  the  American  CommunUts.  however, 
the  Russian  and  Hungarian  CommunUts 
could  do  no  wrong.  The  non-CommunUt 
Hungarian  leaders  were  FascUt  conspirators 
and  the  HvmgarUn  CommunUU  were  ear- 
lors  of  democracy,  according  to  propa- 
ganda Issued  by  the  American  puppet  party. 
It  described  Ferenc  Nagy.  the  former  Hun- 
garian premier,  as  a  Fascist  with  a  long 
hUtory  of  scheming  against  the  Hungarian 
people,  and  recommended  that  he  ahotild 
be  deported  back  to  Hungary  where  a  peo- 
ple's court  will  mete  out  Justice  to  these 
pogrom  makers  and  traitors.** 


■"  Hearings  before  the  Subcommittee  on 
Legislation  of  the  Committee  on  Un-An»«rl- 
can  Activities.  February  5.  1948,  pp. 


*■  Ibid.,  pp.  87  and  93 

•«  New  York  Times.  July  21.  1947.  p.  7. 

*"  Report  on  the  Strategy  and  Tactics  of 
World  Communism,  supplement  2,  issued  by 
Subcommittee  No.  5  of  the  House  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs.  1948.  pp    23  and  24 

••  OaUy  Worker,  October  4.  1947.  p.  6. 
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After  the  final  coup  which  gave  Commu- 
nUU a  strangle  hold  on  Hungary,  the  Amer- 
ican CommunUU"  official  organ,  the  Dany 
Worker,  published  a  story  called  What's  Be- 
hind the  Hungary  CrUls.  which  said  that  the 
Hungarian  coup  was  manufactured  out  of 
the  whole  cloth  by  the  Slate  Department 
and  the  press  in  order  to  help  railroad 
through  antllabor  and  antl-rent-control  leg- 
islation in  the  United  States."* 

"There  U  clear  evidence  of  unconstltu- 
tutlonal  activities  by  the  deposed  Hungarian 
officlaU."  the  Dally  Worker  stated  flatly  on 
June  7.  1947  (p.  2):  thU  was  elaborated  upon 
on  the  same  day  by  another  Dally  Worker 
story  entitled  "Inside  Story  of  the  FascUt 
Plot  In  Hungary,"  which  said  In  part: 

"Ferenc  Nagy  resigned  the  premiership  of 
Hungary  last  week,  after  2  years  of  pretend- 
ing he  didn't  know  hU  pals  were  plotting  the 
country's  return  to  dictatorship. 

"Nagy  resigned  only  when  things  became 
too  hot  for  him.  only  when  he  could  no 
longer  hide  hU  connections  with  the  con- 
spirators behind  his  position  in  the  majority 
Smallholders  Party. 

"These  facts,  based  on  statemenU  made 
by  the  arrested  tonsplrators  and  on  Investi- 
gations by  the  Hungarian  democratic  parties. 
were  brought  to  the  Dally  Worker's  attention 
yesterday.     •     •     • 

•'The  executive  committees  of  the  Hvm- 
garlan  democratic  parties  issued  a  statement 
after  Nagy's  resignation,  explaining  that  the 
Fascist  conspirators  had  deliberately  chosen 
to  work  their  plot  from  within  the  Small- 
holders Party     •     •     V 

"It  was  over  15  months  ago  that  the  So- 
clalUt  and  Communist  coalition  called  on 
the  Smallholders  Party  to  cleanse  Itself  of 
saboteurs  and  cooperate  with  the  over-all 
government  policy.  Thiu  Nagy's  removal 
and  the  exposure  of  the  plot  In  high  govern- 
ment circles  means  no  change  In  the  gov- 
ernment's policy.  It  only  means  that  that 
policy  win  be  carried  out  from  now  on."  »" 

Indicative  of  the  close  ties  between  the 
CommunUt  government  of  Hungary  and  the 
CommunUt  Party.  United  States  of  America, 
is  the  recent  vUit  as  an  honored  guest  of 
LouU  Welnstock.  member  of  the  national 
committee  of  the  American  party.  Although 
visitors  from  western  countries  are  not  gen- 
eraUy  welcomed.  Welnstock  was  permitted 
to  stay  3  months.  In  a  series  of  ecstatic 
articles  In  the  Dally  Worker  in  March  1948 
he  hailed  the  new  freedom  for  ordinary  Hun- 
garians. He  described  the  cordial  reception 
he  received  from  Dr.  John  Oyetvay,  governor 
of  the  state  of  Berenya  and  former  editor  of 
the  New  York  Communist  dally.  Magyar 
Joco.  and  Louis  Bebrltz.  under  secretary  of 
the  Hungarian  MlnUtry  of  Railroads  and 
Communications,  formerly  on  the  staff  of 
the  New  York  CommunUt  daUy,  UJ  Elore."» 

atncANU 

Another  victim  of  Communist  terror  tac- 
tics supported  by  a  Red  Army  of  occupation 
U  Rumania.  Although  they  represent  only 
between  S  and  10  percent  of  the  Rumanian 
population,  the  Communists,  acting  as  Mos- 
cow's pawns,  today  have  a  strangling  control 
over  this  Balkan  State.  These  CommunUts 
also  have  the  constant  moral  support  of  Rus- 
sian troops,  estimated  in  November  1947  as 
being  between  100,000  and  150.000  strong.'" 

ThU  CommunUt  control  was  achieved  by 
outrages  against  the  Rumanian  people  that 
began  as  soon  as  the  country  was  liberated 
from  the  Axis  by  the  Russians.  The  out- 
rages proceeded  despite  note  after  note  of 
protest  from  the  American  Government. 
The  most  recent  United  States  note,  released 


»•  I>ally  Worker.  June  4.  1947.  p.  1. 
•"  Dally  Worker.  June  7.  1947.  p.  1. 
«« Daily  Worker.  March  24.  1948.  p.  7. 
•"  New  York  Times.  November  9.   1947,  p. 
E-3. 
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on  February  4.  1948.  offers  t  good  summary 
of  the  Communist  methods: 

"By  lu  actions  over  a  period  of  almost  8 
years  since  March  1945.  the  Rumanian  Gov- 
ernment placed  the  legitimate  and  patriotic 
opposition  elemenU  In  Rumania  in  a  position 
of  seeming  to  constitute  a  clandestine,  sub- 
versive movement.     •     •     • 

notwithstanding  the  categori- 
cal natiu-e  of  •  •  •  international  com- 
mltmenU,  the  Rumanian  Government  un- 
dertook virtually  at  once  to  subvert  them. 

•  •  •  All  manner  of  chicanery  and  ex- 
treme physical  violence  was  employed  by  or 
with  the  consent  of  the  Rumanian  Govern- 
ment to  reduce  the  legitimate  political  ac- 
tivity of  anjt  elemenu  not  subservient  to  the 
controlling  minority.  Every  one  of  the  as- 
surances given  was  either  ignored  or  sabo- 
taged.    •     •     • 

••  •  •  "In  the  spring  and  summer  fol- 
lowing Its  signature  of  this  treaty  (peace 
treaty  with  the  Allied  Powers  signed  Febru- 
ary 1947)  the  Rumanian  Government 
through  its  police  authorities,  Intensified  Its 
systematic  and  brutal  campaign  to  eliminate 
all  political  opposition.  Nation-wide  man 
hunts  were  conducted  on  a  mass  scale  result- 
ing in  the  arbitrary  arrest  and  incarceration 
of  thousands  of  opposition  and  nonparty  per- 
sons.    •     •     • 

"  •  •  •  Reports  reaching  the  United 
States  Government  over  a  period  of  several 
months  demonstrated  convincingly  that  the 
political  prisoners  apprehended  as  a  result 
of  the  mass  arrests  in  Rumania  were  being 
subjected  by  the  Rumanian  authorities  not 
only  to  physical  conditions  to  starvation  and 
disease,  but  In  some  Instances  to  methods 
designed  to  extract  confessions  In  anticipa- 
tion of  forthcoming  trials.     •     •     • 

"  •  •  •  in  October  and  November  1947, 
the  Rumanian  authorities  tried,  convicted, 
and  sentenced  for  treason  Mr.  Jullu  Manlu, 
former  Rumanian  Premier  and  other  mem- 
bers of  the  National  Peasant  Party  of  Ru- 
mania. The  transparent  political  motiva- 
tion of  this  Judicial  process  was  manifest. 

•  •     ••'111 

The  direct  role  that  the  Soviet  Union  played 
in  establishing  the  Rumanian  dictatorship 
was  illustrated  by  the  demand  from  Soviet 
Deputy  Foreign  MlnUter  Andrei  Vlshinsky 
that  King  Michael  of  Rumania  dismiss  the 
Radescu  government  and  install  the  Com- 
munist puppet  Petru  Groza  as  premier.  The 
King  followed  Vishinsky's  orders  on  March  2. 
1945.  when  he  was  told  that  failure  to  do  so 
would  be  considered  a  hostile  act  by  hU  gov- 
ernment.'" 

The  abdication  of  the  King  himself  was 
forced  by  the  CommunUU  on  December  30. 
1947.  New  York  Times  Correspondent  W.  H. 
Lawrence,  reporting  from  Bucharest,  Ru- 
mania, on  the  following  day,  stated: 

"•  •  •  What  had  been  announced  as 
the  voluntary  abdication  of  young  King 
Michael  was  In  fact  a  cold-blooded  Com- 
munist-dictated coup  d'6tat  against  the  mon- 
archy   •     •     •:•'" 

King  Michael  himself,  abandoning  a  long 
silence  on  the  subject,  explained  the  circum- 
stances of  hU  abdication  In  a  statement 
Issued  In  London  on  March  4.  1948: 

"•  •  •  In  the  morning  of  December  30, 
1947,  Mr.  Petru  Groza  and  Mr.  Gheorghlu-DeJ. 
members  of  the  Rumanian  Cabinet,  presented 
to  me  the  text  of  acU  of  abdication,  urging 
me  to  sign  it  at  once. 

"Both  came  to  the  royal  palace  after  It  had 
been  surrounded  by  armed  detachmenU,  in- 
forming me  they  would  hold  me  responsible 
for  the  bloodshed  which  would  follow  as  a 
consequence  of   instructions  already  Usued 


•"New  York  "nmes.  February  5.  1948,  p.  8. 
•»I    Saw    Poland    Betrayed,    Arthur    Bliss 
Lane.  Bobbs-Merrlll  Co..  1948. 

•"  New  York  Times,  January  1,  1948,  p.  1. 


by  them  in  case  I  should  not  sign  within  the 
time  limit. 

"ThU  act  was  Imposed  by  force  by  a  gov- 
ernment Installed  and  malnUined  In  power 
by  a  foreign  country — a  government  utterly 
unrepresentative  of  the  will  of  the  Rumanian 
people. 

•'ThU  government  has  broken  the  pledga 
binding  them  to  respect  the  political  freedom 
of  the  Rumanian  people,  falsified  thA  elec- 
tion, and  annihilated  the  democratic  politi- 
cal leaders  who  enjoyed  the  confidence  ot 
the  country. 

••The  removal  of  the  monarchy  constitutes 
a  new  act  of  violence  in  a  policy  for  the  en- 
slavement of   Rumania     •     •     •."»>: 

ReporU  of  police  intimidation  and  arrest 
of  non-CommunUU  for  purely  political  rea- 
sons were  as  numeroiu  from  Rumania  as 
from  the  other  Balkan  satellites  already  dU- 
ctused.  A  Chicago  Tribune  corres(>ondent 
who  toured  Rumania  for  8  days  in  April  1947 
noted  that — 

•'•  •  •  On  the  political  front  we  found 
an  elaborate  spy  system  of  the  Russian  type. 
Intimidating  people  who  have  been  under  dif- 
ferent despotUm  through  almost  all  of  their 
history.  RumanUns  were  being  Jailed  for 
not  much  more  than  a  whUper  of  dissension. 
*  *  *  We  talked  with  Rumanians  deported 
to  slave-labor  camps  In  Riusla  and  released 
only  after  physically  broken  down  by  the 
deprivations     •     •     •.""• 

After  a  tour  of  the  Balkan  country.  MaJ. 
Tufton  Beamish,  member  of  the  British  Par- 
liament, reported  on  November  24,  1947, 
that— 

•'  •  •  •  New  waves  of  arrests  were  sweep- 
ing the  country  while  I  was  there.  Thousanda 
of  political  prUoners  are  known  to  be  held, 
without  trial.  In  prisons  and  camps  in  In- 
human, half -starved  conditions     •     •     •."»« 

American  officials  In  Rumania  have  noc 
been  free  from  this  Communist  police  terror. 
Senator  Wiluam  F.  Kwowland,  of  California, 
reported  after  a  vUlt  to  Europe  that  a  secre- 
tary of  the  American  Legation  had  been 
searched  at  gun  point  by  police  on  November 
4.  1947;  that  the  chauffeur  of  a  United  SUtes 
Army  sergeant  was  assaulted  by  two  men  In 
civilian  clothes  on  June  28,  1947;  and  that 
the  homes  of  three  officers  on  the  Unltea 
States  military  staff  had  been  searched  by 
secret  police.*" 

The  close  interlocking  of  the  Riunanlan 
dictatorship  with  the  Soviet  Union  is  Indi- 
cated by  a  speech  delivered  in  Bucharest  on 
December  19.  1947.  by  Yugoslavia's  Marshal 
Tito,  who  declared  that  the  Danublan  Fed- 
eration, including  Poland  and  Albania  as 
well  as  the  states  bordering  on  the  Danube, 
was  led  by  Premier  Stalin.  The  speeches  of 
Marshal  Tito  and  Rumanian  Premier  Petru 
Groza  were  concluded  with  the  cry.  "Long 
live  Generalissimo  SUlin"  which  the  crowd 
repeated. '^' 

Serving  today  as  Rumania's  Foreign  Mln- 
Uter U  Anna  Pauker.  former  member  of  the 
executive  conunlttee  of  the  CommunUt 
International. 

The  devotion  of  the  ruling  Workers'  Party 
of  RumanU  to  the  principles  of  Marx,  EngeU. 
Lenin,  and  Stalin  and  to  the  CommunUt 
Party  in  the  Soviet  Union  U  shown  by  the 
following  statement  of  G.  Georglu-DeJ, 
member  of  the  Rumanian  Cabinet,  speaking 
before  the  Workers'  Party  of  Rumania  on 
February  21,  1948: 

"•  •  •  Comrades!  The  Ideas  of  Marx 
and  EngeU,  further  developed  and  enriched 


"'  Washington  Times-Herald,  March  5,  1948, 
p.  5. 

»»  Washington  Times-Herald.  April  24,  1947. 
p.  4. 

*^'  London  Dally  Telegraph  and  Morning 
Post.  November  24.  1947. 

*>»  Washington  Evening  Star,  December  9, 
1947. 

*''  New  York  Times,  December  20, 1047,  p.  2. 
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APPENDIX  TO  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 


and  SUlIn    have  found  practical 
In  the  Union  of  the  9oTWt  Soelal- 

the  flnt  aoclaltat  ftat«  m  the 

TlMM  MtoM  ar«  an  tnaptration  to  tba 
of  tb«  n«w  d«mocnMlM  tt  tbelr  stru«- 
•odalluB.    Tb#    Mm   of   replacing 
.  lam  by  a  n«w.  blf  ber  ■octal  ayat*!*— 
loctaltet  ayatnn — baa  uken  daap  root 
■iiniaBa  of  people  all  over  tbt  world. 
ItTtbf  In  an  afl«  that  mark*  a  new 
in  the  hlatory  «(  ■■■Mai     To  ua  baa 
iMtf  tlM  rwd  fortuiM  to  ofeMTf*  tba 
it  Hwetacla   of   the  vaMttM  of 
In  tha  country  where 
.   taM    trlvaapbed.    and    where    the 
tranattlon  loerard  Oommunlat  •ocl«ty 
way;  tbat  ta.  la  Um  Soviet  Union. 
>ur  1004  fortune  to  be  able  to  uttllaa 
•xpcrtence  and  wladom  of  tbe  fiorl- 
which  la  leadlnf  the  Soviet  people 
to  0iMaan,  t^  asperlence  and 
Party    of    tbe 
IBoMMetlB).  beadod  by  tbm 
d  the  wortOnff  peopM  of 
th«  duciple  at  tho  iBMMrtal  waaae 
BBfela.  Lanin.  J.  V.  BlallB.    iStormy 
ovotloa  ta  tooaar  ot  Stalin.) 
oC   Marx.   KnfieU.    Lenin. 
••  o  beaeon   liRht   Ulumlnatlnc 
of  the  Workers'  Party  of  Rumania, 
h   to  further  succeeaea  by   the  peo- 
democracy— the    path    to    a    aociallat 
.la.*" 

extent  to  which  the  Workera'  Party  of 
._  la  allied  with  the  Communiat  Par- 
other  countrlee  Is  shown  by  the  fact 
were  brought  to  its  congreea 
31-23.  1»4«.  by  representa- 
of   the   Cotmmmm  PartJee   of    Great 
Bulcarla.  ■■HitfJ   Polaad.  Albania. 
Belgium.  Greece.  Pri 
Spain.     TugoaUTla. 
Jaatlne."*  _^ 

former  member  of  tbe  exectrtlTe  co»- 
of  ihe  Communiat  International  It  la 
Mi^antandable  that  WlUlam  Z.  Poetar. 
chalnnan  of  tbe  Ooauauoiat  Party. 
■tatee  at  AaMrtca.  abotUd  exprcae  eo- 
i«  andaraement  at  tbe  Conununlat 
in  HumanU  and  hall  lU    "Bpimt4l4 
tie 
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S  i  AMMAtlf  ftiM  aa  0*1^  rr   im.     ^  g^,^  ^^^  mwwn  vf 
Sim  «I  Um  OMMaaaliM  a«  rec«tviug  3,ni,-      ,|^  ^^^  ^  m^  mmm  I 


Kin 


I  0>ti>er  tl,   IMS. 

a«  re««lviug  3 

"^muHk  total  «rf  4.lil.aie    VaaaU 
fonaM  mmlm  •!  Um 

Itloe  ol  the 

us  MMkaff  ol  tbe  ParlUunaat  and  a«taa 

ta  I  rovi.l.)uaI  PrwMaat  foUowln*  U»e  pleM- 
ta  u(  aepieoibeT  •.  l«46.  wbleb  ouated  the 
m  and  eetabllah*l  a  ao-caUed  lapuUle. 
Tie  twwnatk)  flUanetW  «t  tho  preaent 
Bul(  arlan  fOTemment  la  moat  clearly  dl«- 
Blo]  Id  by  tha  warning  of  Preoaler  Dlmiirov 
tolila  parliamentary  oppoaltloo.  following 
hanglac  at  MIfeate  PetkoT.  oppoalUon 
'\miati.  oa  ■apUmbcr  33.  1947.  At- 
the  Social  Daaaocrats  for  crltldatnc 
the  budget.  Mr.  Dtanitrov  threatened  them 
witl  the  fate  of  Petkov  and  tbe  Agrartea 
Pany  as  followa: 

••'  "hey  broke  their  head*,  and  their  leader 
li  \:ader  the  jround.  Think  thla  oeer  and 
do  1  lot  follow  in  the  footatepe  of  your  alUaa, 
for*  Ign  agents,  and  Bulgarian  enemies.  H 
youjare  not  wlaer.  you  will  get  from  the  na- 


tion such  a  leeaon  as  you  wUl  remember  aa 
far  as  St    Peter -■• 

Baferrlnj:  to  tbe  trial  of  Petkor.  the  United 
SUtcs  Department  of  SUt*  declared  tbat  It 
"constituted  but  one  ti  a  serlea  of  meaaurea 
undertaken  by  the  Ooaaanmlrt-dooilnated 
fatberland-front  government  to  remove  from 
the  Bulgarian  scene  all  save  a  purely  nominal 
nppoattton  snd  to eoaaoUaat*. deaplte  lupro- 
fcwtons  to  the  eoBtrary,  a  totaUtorlan  n>rm  o€ 
government." 

Mr  Petkov  had  charged  that  the  father- 
land-front government  was  subjecting  the 
oppoattlon  to  beatlnga  and  killings.  Tbe 
Slate  Deftartment  charged  that  two  defenae 
attomers   were  seised    by   the   mllltla."" 

In  an  article  sppearing  In  the  Waahlngtoh 
Bvtning  Star  for  September  tt,  \%VI.  pe«e 
A -7.  Conatantlne  Brown  dlaciOMd  the  role 
played  by  Soviet  mlliury  forcea  lu  Bulgaria. 
■■  eatttaated  that  the  Soviet  army  of  occu- 
patlOB  wbMi  had  been  reduced  to  100.000 
had  Been  tecreaaed  in  the  liist  a  mnntha  "U) 
a  high  of  I8S.000  men  provided  with  the 
latest  equipment  •• 

Testifying  before  the  Hou«e  Committee  on 
Un-American  Activities  on  Pebruary  19.  1»4«. 
Mr  Oeorge  M  Dtmltrov,  former  general  sec- 
retary of  the  Bu!gBrlan  Agrarian  Party,  who. 
altBcNich  having  the  same  name.  Is  In  no 
way  related  to  the  CommunUt  premier,  de- 
scribed the  orgy  of  violence  which  baa  awept 
his  unhappy  country  under  the  Coounmilata. 
With  the  active  cooperation  of  the  So- 
viets snd  their  army,  the  Communlsu  Ui 
Bulgaria  grabbed  on  that  date  the  police  and 
tbe  dispenaatlon  of  Jtistlce  In  their  bands, 
and.  through  their  political  commissars,  es- 
tablished their  control  over  the  army  A 
little  later  and  in  the  aame  manner,  they 
took  ever  the  nation's  edticallon.  finances. 
et  cetera,  and  today  they  are  putting  the 
finishing  touches  to  the  complete  sovletlxa- 
tlon  of  the  country  and  tbe  entrenchment 
of  the  dkrUtorship  of  the  Communiat 
Party      •     •     • 

"Wlthotit  the  knowledge  of  the  non- 
CommunM  orfaniaatioBa  within  tbe  gov- 
trnmeni  and  eeen  withoui  the  knowledge 
of  the  noa-OoBMawUM  mmBmi  Ja^lbe 
•aMBM.  the  OewfBWim  •rrtrtMl  aad  Blllad 
•f  WtUlout  trial  over  lOMO  Bulgarian  ett« 
Afreeie  baft  btta  aMfe  thau  i«o  or 
tbfft  BMBdwi  MMBMBd,  Wf 
m  Milii  jMtplt'i 
Mil  Mtolttr  tUM 


For    a    Laatlng    Pestce.    for    a    People*! 

DOT4ocracy.  March  1.  1948.  p  3.  Organ  of  the 
Inf(rmaClon  Bureau  of  tbe  CommunUt 
Parflea  in  Belgrade. 

Ibid. 

The  New  Btirope  by  WUllam  T.  Foster 
<Iniem»Uonal  Publiabers.  New  York.  1M7). 

p.  sr. 


»=»  New  York  Times.  January  14.  194*.  p.  I. 
•"Waahlngtoa  Star.  Beptomber   33.   1947. 
pp.  A-1  and  A-i. 


freedom -loving  and  proud  people  are  alowty 
rattlBg  In  their  prison  cells  and  concentra- 
tion camps,  many  of  them  dying  dally  as  a 
result  of  torture  or  outright  execu- 
tion     •     •     • 

•The  roost  influential  body  in  the  prov- 
Incea  la  the  mllltla.    It  is  largely  self -directed 
and    la   often    above    the   gorerament    and 
laws.    It  dlcUtea  to  many  government  offl- 
cials.  makes   Its  own  rtUee.  and  often  telle 
courts  what  eentenoae  to  pronounce     There 
U  no  tUte  institution  or  government   de- 
partment, not  even  the  army,  that  can  con- 
trol the  mllltla  In  some  parts  ol  the  country. 
In  many  of  the  provinces  It  U  msiter.  lak- 
iBff  what  It  pleaaee.  dtspoaacaaing  whom  it 
pleaaaa.    phyalcally    eliminating     Bulgarian 
dttaeaa  miaailll^  to  Ita  win      It   and   the 
paople^  eowti  have  killed  no  fewer  than 
ISOOO    Bulgarians,    moetly    ordinary,    inde- 
pendent,   solid    community    leaders,    along 
with  a  few  war  crlmlnaU  and  PaacUU     The 
mllttlabwa  are  heavily  srmed.  most  of  the 
lead««  had   long   been   subveralve,  working 
M  rebeU  against  prenoua  governments,  and 
some   are   ordinary   bandlta.     Brigands   can 
with  Impunity  rob  Bulgarians  In  the  name 
of  the  new  order  and  "for  the  good  of  the 
common  people     •     •     •  *  ** 

Deaplte  the  fact  that  world  opinion  gen- 
erally condemned  the  CommunUt  regime 
m  Bxilgarla.  the  C<>mmunlBt  Party.  United 
Statea  of  America  was  unhesitatingly  en- 
thualaatlc  In  Its  acclaim.  WUllam  Z  Foater. 
chairman  of  the  CPUSA.  paid  Ulbute  to  the 
"splendid  democratic  achievements  '  of  Bul- 
garia and  lauded  Oeorgl  Dlmltrov  (not  to 
be  confused  with  the  Agrarian  Party  leader) 
as  one  member  of  the  "moat  brilliant  and  ef- 
fective body  of  stateamen  In  continental 
Europe  today.""* 

Tbe  official  OommunUt  preea  In  the  United 
Statea  baa  been  quick  to  resent  any  crltl- 
clam  of  what  U  going  on  In  Bulgaria.  The 
Dally  Worker  of  June  6.  1947.  page  0. 
printed  an  artleU  by  lU  Waahlngtoil  oor- 
reapotident,  Bob  P.  Hall,  which  d«M«MMd 
an  artMM  la  Ufe  OMga^ae  for  May  13 
betawt  "TlM  struggle  of  tbt  Balkan  peoples 
to  eataMBii  a  ater  doaoeratir  life  sfter  ren« 
tune*  of  opfroMlaa  M  mlareprsa^nted  ae 
iig  at^vtet  tontroi"  baiiiMI  tbt  it- 
Han  curtaia.  •  •  •  ■«!  M  MfMy 
It  tbt  art  if  dtitit 


VtlBiB  Pi  I 

IIM  MBliaf  UM 
ting  aad  dying  la  , 

and  the  ao-oalltd  labor* 
unttlas.  whieb  are  actually 
riavaa  in  the  Soviet  ounner.     • 

"The  nawiatlnn  and  tbe  final  ItquUlatkm 
of  all  liiai  O— iMiiilsl  political  urganiaa- 
tlotia  started  by  tbreota.  arresu.  and  beatwga 
ol  their  more  active  members.  Having  obm 
ahoben  them  suAstaatly.  they  were  odMally 
dlesolved.  their  leadHo  and  mace  prooalnant 
members  thrown  In  Jail,  othera  were  triad 
CO  fabricated  cbargea,  while  many  thouaonda 
of  smaller  men  were  deprived  of  their  free- 
dom oeen  without  tbe  formality  of  going 
tlBoogh  a  trUl.     •     •     • 

"The  Uvee,  the  UberUea.  and  the  property 
of  all  BulgarUn  cltlscna  today  are  lu  the 
bands  and  at  the  mercy  of  an  irreaponalble 
minority,  which  trlee  to  play  with  them  In 
the  Soviet  manner,  known  for  Its  diverse 
methotto  of  inqulaltlon.  concentration,  and 
alave-labor  camps.  And  today,  when  I  speak 
to  you  here  In  thU  hall  before  this  commit- 
tee, whose  activities  are  under  the  control 
of  the  free  citizens  of  your  country,  far  away 
there  In  my  little  but  beautiful  land,  tbou- 
upon    thouaands    of    hard-working. 


mtalfliifl  BM« 
Mtry  «  dlt« 


itvlal  UMf  tofiMiftd  a  iifdMI 
Mliwilljl.  NBfiMiiBi  MMl  unrMt  " 
■a*  MIWM  HJgBiM  hU  intefvlaar 

ganaa  OovtraaMnt  Ml  Mm  OBNti 
Mvaetigatlon  of  the  Owli.laH»rlaa»YMBi» 
alav  border  dupute,  arhloh  puta  BulgBffMl 

Ufa   n  a  highly  favorable  light.    Hall  quotee 
Meeerah  aa  saying; 

*^e  find  it  hard  to  undersUnd.  therefore, 
why  the  United  BUtee  Oovernment  should 
now  show  hostility  to  us  in  our  eflorU  to 
apply  In  our  own  country  the  American 
principles  of  freedom  and  democracy." 
rocftjfD 


The  Red  Army  attaokod  Poland  on  Septem- 
ber 17.  1939.  A  paovtMOBOl  govomment  waa 
formed  on  June  3S.  1948.  Indtidlng  membera 
of  the  non-CommunUt  govemment-ln-exUe 
and  the  ao-coUed  Lublin  or  CommunUt-dom- 
Inated  government.  On  January  19.  1947.  a 
Ooaununlat-Soclalut  bloc  elected  394  mem- 
bera of  tbe  Sejm  (Parliament)  out  of  a  total 
of  444  aeaU  m  a  rigged  election.  Bolealaw 
Btenit,  former  oAelol  of  tbe  OommimUt  In- 
tematkmal  and  a  leading  ntember  of  the 
Pollab  CommunUt  Party,  was  elected  Presi- 
dent. StanUlaw  Mlkolajcsyk.  former  Pollah 
Prime  MlnUter  and  Peasant  Party  leader,  waa 
recalled  to  Waraaw  In  June  1945  to  aaaume 
the  poat  of  Vice  Premier.    After  tbe  electloiu 


"iTbe  New  Europe,  by  WUllam  Z.  Foater 
(International  PoblUbrrs.  New  Tock.  1947). 
pp.  37  and  38. 
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of  May  1947.  the  PoIUh  Oovernment  initiated 
a  series  of  purges  of  all  antl-CommunUU  ele- 
menU  and  today  the  CommunUt  Party  exer- 
cUes  complete  control  of  that  unhsppy  coun- 
try. We  cite  herewith  excerpts  from  a  series 
of  articles  by  Mr.  Mlkolajczyk  describing  from 
first -band  knowledge  the  terrorist  methods  of 
the  ftusslans  In  Poland  In  the  Polish  Com- 
munUt-domlnated  government  itself. 

"It  would  have  been  comparatively  simple 
for  me  to  die  In  Poland.  It  would  have  cli- 
maxed tbe  murders  of  104  Peasant  Party  lead- 
ers and  the  cynical  confiscation  and  destruc- 
tion   of   the   party's   various   headquarters. 

•  •       •  w 

*'Xnslda  Poland,  the  Rusalans  were  arrest- 
ing, abootlug.  and  deporting  thousands  of 
membera  of  the  home  army  and  the  un- 
derground—with the  servile  agreement  of 
the  CommunUt  Lublin  government  (1945). 

•  •    • 

"Russia  waa  dUmantUng  and  shipping  to 
the  U.  S.  8  R.  a  great  number  of  Polish  fac- 
tories. It  waa  also  looting,  burning  villages 
whose  people  were  reluctant  to  collaborate, 
and  removing  our  livestock  and  other  effects. 

•  •       •  n> 

"Let  me  summarise  In  the  briefest  possible 
manner  the  subsequent  Communist  cam- 
paign against  the  Polish  Peasant  Party: 

"The  security  police  killed  our  general  sec- 
retary. Bolealaw  Sclblorek.  Then  a  year  later 
and  on  the  eve  of  the  fixed  election,  they 
started  a  'trlar  In  which  ;hey  attempted  to 
prove  that  we  ourselves  had  ordered  the 
Illegal  PolUh  underground  to  murder  Scl- 
blorek.    •     •     • 

"At  leaat  seven  whole  PolUh  villages  were 
burned  to  the  ground  because  their  people 
refused  to  become  CommunUts.  No  one  can 
estimate  the  number  of  houses  btirned  In 
other  cities  and  villages  and  the  value  of  tbe 
properties  conflcated.     •     •     • 

"Security  police  stations  became  torture 
houses  for  hundreds  of  thousands  of  Poles 
arrested  for  believing  In  the  lofty  precepts 
laid  down  by  the  Americans  and  British  and 
agreed  to  by  Stalin.  Untold  thousands  were 
murdered  In  these  horror  chsmbers  and  hun- 
dreds of  their  bodies  hsve  been  discovered  In 
the  grotincl*  around  surh  pniirc  statlona  as 
thone  In  Kepiio,  In  the  (if  vnr*  nt  peootn, 

aad  Rorhnifl,  in  Kiabow  p  ,     •    •    • 

"Whiin   MadoflM  OHornry  MP,  foM 

Itt  ;  'lit  in  Spexk  nf  lhi>  fr  f  the 

(>>>  >   i<><<i   )*eeii  KUNrsit'  j',  her 

•'d  tnd  >  httUfn  iNlOf  ttot 

•^    fttotig  with  her  Mifh 

>«i«  drashed  ttirougb 

'  'I   I'")   liUfAt.     •      •      • 

•  rsiKu  of  torrer  In  Poland  be> 
ukii  lu  the  outside  world,  Piasldent 
Mild  Poreign  Miitibier  Bevin  were 
among  tlujse  who  fraukly  called  Poland  a 
police  state  '^ 

"I  cannot  deal  here  and  new  with  the  tor- 
tures cur  people  underwent  during  efforts 
to  make  them  renounce  the  party.  Many 
of  these  tortures  are  too  vile  to  dUplay  even 
In  the  free  press.  Suffice  It  to  say  that  the 
sadism  of  Nazi  executioners  were  equaled  and 
often  surpassed  by  security  police  trained 
by  the  NKVD  »' 

"In  the  weeks  before  the  election  more 
than  ICO.COO  Poles  were  arrested  by  the  secu- 
rity police.  They  were  kept,  half  clothed  or 
naked,  for  days  In  frigid  open  fields  for  re- 
fiulng  to  withdraw  their  names  from  lists 
proposing  Polish  Peasant  Party  candidates 
for  office.     •     •     • 

"One  hundred  and  forty-two  of  our  candi- 
dates were  kept  In  prison  throughout  tbe 
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'-'  WsEblngton  Times-Herald.  January  12, 
1948  p.  1. 

'^■-  Washington  Times-Herald,  January  24, 
1948.  p  2. 

'^  Washington  Times-Herald,  January  27, 
1948.  p.  2 

**■  Washington  Tlmee-Herald.  January  38, 
1948,  p.  2. 


normal  campaign  period  before  the  election. 
One  of  these,  Mr.  Szygula,  a  farmer  In  Silesia, 
was  tortured  to  death  In  prison,     •     •     • 

"Security  police  officially  killed  126  mem- 
bers of  our  party  during  this  relgu  of  terror 
before  the  election.  Military  units  were  cre- 
ated and  sent  to  the  villages  to  lend  armed 
force  to  the  Communists.  These  units  were 
commanded  and  their  terrorUtlc  program 
outlined  by  General  Korczyc.  a  Russian  gen- 
eral who  U  now  cbleX  of  staff  of  the  PolUb 
Army.     •     •     • 

"At  the  closing  of  the  polls  the  commU- 
sloners — acting  on  orders  enforced  by  the 
presence  of  the  security  police — systemati- 
cally burned  all  those  Polish  Peasant  Party 
ballots  In  excess  of  10  percent.*^ 

"A  spy  was  placed  in  nearly  every  house  to 
report  conversatlona.  and  aa  a  result  of  this 
tactic  many  innocent  Poles  have  been  aen- 
tenced  to  5  years  in  jail  for  spreading  false 
rumors.     •     •     • 

"The  Polish  Army  numbers  150.000  men. 
At  fli-st.  10.000  of  lu  officers  were  Red  Army 
men.  This  has  been  reduced  to  3,0C0.  All 
Important  positions  from  chief  of  staff  down 
through  the  echelons  are  held  by  Russian 
ofBcers  who  have  been  ordered  to  become 
Polish  citizens.  Few  Poles  are  permitted  in 
the  PolUh  air  force.  It  is  completely  con- 
trolled by  Russians.     •     •     • 

"The  great  scourge  of  the  Polish  people,  the 
security  police,  numbers  230,000  men  offi- 
cially. CommunUt  gangs  are  armed  on  the 
pretext  that  they  are  'voluntary  help  police,' 
(the  ORMO).     •     •     • 

"NKVD  men  are  stationed  In  every  security 
police  office  as  'advisers'.  They  are  of  course, 
part  of  the  organization  which  also  polices 
Yugoslavia,  Bulgaria,  Rumania,  Czechoslo- 
vakia, Hungary,  and  the  Soviet  occupation 
Eone  of  Germany.  In  thU  way  •eastern 
Europe  has  become  one  vast  police  state  un- 
der a  single  control.  Poland's  Independent 
political  parties  have  been  exterminated, 
lu  economic  and  social  life  has  been  soviet- 
Ized.  lu  champions  of  Independence  have 
been  liquidated  or  silenced  by  torture.*** 

"A  Russian  colonel  told  me:  Our  men 
prepare  the  way  for  us  In  France  and  Italy, 
and  they  hope  to  bring  sbmit  changeB  In  the 
government  there  so  that  the  Red  Army  will 
hot  be  forttd  to  march  in.  But  even  If  IBty 
fall,  th^re  ftft  fjiHtis  for  the  army  to  inoi't 
intt*  Xhnw  l«fid«"''*» 

Afthur  Miif  UtM  hM  \tPPt}  M  If iMlnfHMMi 

BMNltMr   of   itM   Vhlled    blaiM   dMMMMi 

torpi  ilntt  till,  Kt  bM  Mrv#d  fn  Italy, 
Poland,  RaiUnd,  iwlt«ert«nd,  Mtvloo,  MkHu 
ragua,  IBstonia,  Uivia,  Utbuanla,  Colombia, 
and  Costa  flltsa.  He  was  Ambaaaador  to  the 
PolUh  Ouvernment  from  1946  to  1947,  He 
deacrtbed  the  altuatlon  In  Poland  In  hU  re> 
cent  book  entitled  "I  Saw  Poland  Betrayed" 
(Bobbs-MerriU  Co.,  IndlanapolU,  1948).  HU 
analysU  fully  corroborates  the  account  of 
Mr.  Mlkolajczyk  and  gives  the  lie  to  any 
Communist  claims  about  rellnquUhment  of 
methods  of  force  and  violence.  We  quote 
his  work  In  part: 

"A  basic  tenet  of  Soviet  policy  is  the  eradi- 
cation of  all  truly  nationalistic  elcmenU  In 
areas  under  Soviet  control.  This  explains 
the  forcible  deportation  to  Siberia  of  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  Poles  after  the  occu- 
pation of  eastern  Poland  in  September  1939. 
The  same  policy  has  been  responsible  for  the 
liquidation — physical  or  political — of  na- 
tionalist elemenU  in  Hungary,  BulgarU, 
Austria,  and  Yugoslavia   (p.  38). 

"But  there  was  one  group  in  Poland  about 
which  nothing  was  officially  said.  It  waa 
generally  known,  however,  that  thU  group. 


which  corresponded  to  the  Politburo  In  the 
Soviet  Union,  acted  under  the  direction  of 
the  Kremlin  and  was  the  controlling  force  In 
Poland  (p.  113). 

"But  on  June  19.  4  days  after  their  arrival, 
the  trial  of  the  16  arrested  Polish  leaders 
was  begun  In  Moscow.  I  waa  to  learn  that 
the  16  had  been  taken  to  Moacow  by  air- 
plane, thinking  they  were  proceeding  to  Lon- 
don; that  the  plane  had  landed  in  the  anow 
lu  a  field  many  miles  from!  Moacow.  in  tbe 
wintry  weather  at  the  end  of  March:  tbat 
they  h^.d  been  taken  to  the  Lubiai;ka  Prison, 
in  Moacow,  where  each  had  been  |)laced  in 
aolltary  confinement.  During  their  imprU- 
onment  they  had  been  subjected  to  cuntlu- 
ual  exposure,  uitjht  and  day,  to  glaring  elec» 
trie  light,  preventing  rest  and  aleep.  Quea- 
tioned  and  requestloned  under  this  menui 
torture  for  weeks,  they  finally  admitted  to 
tbe  charges  and  readily  confeaaed  them  when 
Interrogated  publicly  by  the  proaecutor.  It 
was  a  repetition  of  the  technique  employed 
in  the  Moscow  trials  of  1937— a  technique 
now  in  use  In  all  Soviet-dominated  natlona 
(pp. 116  and  117). 

"During  our  early  days  In  Waraaw  even 
the  word  of  our  Polish  friends  was  not 
needed  to  convince  us  of  the  terrorUt  meth- 
ods employed  by  the  Soviet  Army  and  secret 
police  (p.  161). 

"In  addition  to  the  terror  created  In  Poland 
by  the  returning  Red  Army,  the  newly  formed 
Polish  Security  Police — Urzad  Bezpleczens- 
twa.  colloquially  known  as  UB — was  making 
itself  unpleasantly  known.  Like  the  NKVD, 
the  Russian  counterpart,  the  members  of 
the  UB  were  dlstlnguUhed  by  blue  collar 
td^  and  hat  bands.  Many  an  arrest  by 
these  uniformed  agents  was  witnessed  by 
members  of  the  American  Embaasy  on  the 
streets  of  Warsaw  during  those  early  daya. 
Later,  more  subtle  and  terrifying  methoda 
were  employed,  such  as  arresU  In  the  middle 
of  the  night;  and  the  peraon  arrested  gen- 
erally was  not  permitted  to  communicate 
with  the  outside  world — perhaps  for  months, 
perhaps  for  all  time  (p.  162 1. 

"Mr,  StanUlaw  Rndkiewicr.  Minister  of 
Public  Security,  frankly  admitted  that  tbe 
Rustlanfl  had  lent  him  300  NKVD  Instriietora, 
Who  W'Tiiid  oresnlse  the  Polish  Security  Poltee 
alone  B'lvipt  lines  (p   lOfli, 

"All  gave  me  Uiiorinatiuti  eonflrmini  tbt 
opinita  wBM*  wt  bid  itrttdy  MnMi  Umb 
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aeniad   over   80   percent   u( 

Anyone  not  aupptirtlng  the  Ouvertimeut  was 

In  danger  of  arrest,  I  was  told.    Former  mem« 

bers  of  the  underground  were  particularly 

vulnerable  (p.  184). 

"But  the  preasure  which  waa  being  exerted 
on  Mlkolajczyk  was  not  merely  verbal.  Two 
membertt  of  hU  party  had  suffered  violence 
at  the  hands  of  the  security  police;  one 
Kojder  had  mysteriously  disappeared,  de- 
spite the  efToru  of  the  Ministry  of  Public 
Administration  to  ascertain  hU  fate; 
Scibiorek.  another  leader,  had  been  killed  in 
Lodz  because  he  had  InsUted  on  remaining 
loyal  to  Mlkolajczyk.  Later,  the  Oovernment 
was  to  charge  that  Scibiorek  was  killed  by 
hU  own  party.  The  United  States  Oovern- 
ment was  so  provoked  by  these  political  mur- 
ders, flouting  the  spirit  of  tbe  Yalta  deci- 
sion, that  Secretary  Byrnes  gave  the  press  a 
statement  bitterly  deuoiuxclng  the  outrages 
(p.  191). 

"From  our  earliest  days  in  Poland  infor- 
mation kept  pouring  in  to  us,  not  only  to 
me  personally  and  to  the  rest  of  our  staff,  but 
to  American  newspaper  correspondenU  aa 
well,  that  a  reign  of  terror  was  being  im- 
posed on  the  Polish  people  by  the  security 
police.  Even  If  we.  had  been  so  incredulous 
as  to  brufib  aside  these  reports  we  could  not 
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^ttoOBly  bav«  dlsmlned  the  Infor- 
ceaUnc  from  relatives  of  American 
who  were  then  In  prteon.  By  Petoru- 
•ry  IM  I.  84  clalmanu  to  American  dtlaen- 
ghip  wirw  tn  jail,  almost  all— so  their  rela- 
tives aipiised  us— for  the  'crtm*'  of  having 
once  be  yn  members  cf  the  underground  army 
cUndca :lnely  fighting  the  Na«la  (p.  197). 
"Ws  Istlmated.  however.  In  194«.  that  over 
Poles  were  being  forcibly  detained 
Uy  Polish  or  Soviet  police  oOclals. 
This  eitlmate  wm  baasd  on  our  knowledge 
that  la  !•  eonesntmtlon  camps  constructed 
Nazis  were  still  being  used  In 
.  In  Rembertow  (near  Warsaw). 
„,  Wolow    (Wohlau).    about    30    miles 

from  irrocUw.  In  the  acne  under  the  Rrd 
Army  <  ontrd      In  addition,  the  prisons   in 
Krakot  .  Lublin,  and  Pornian  were  mied  to 
capacltf  with  political  prisoners  (p.  ao»). 
01  Uff  the  Chrlstmaa  holidays  petitions 

e  irutated  by  hand  thmuRhout  Poland 

by  Me  irlty  polle*  oOclaU.    These  UB  mem- 
«(nt  from  bouM  to  house  In  the  cities 

_^ kiwring  to  (ibtain  the  slg- 

o(~M  many  voter*  as  possible  Indl- 
BUppert  (or  the  candldstss  on 

rsoslv*d  rsporu  from  ths  lart«f 
emM»4-Krakow.  Pmbmhi.  Odanafe.  Katowlos. 
and  L(  iblln— that  tboM  psrs<»ns  who  rsfusctf 
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.„.    Not  only  wera  tha  Htorii  ond  the 

_„      „  m  agreamant  on  tha  asitlbftatton  of 

the  1  "ollah  ttate.  but  they  employed  similar 

poite »  stats  measures  to  snuff  out  tha  spirit 

Of  Fillsh  indapendenea   (pp    Soe  and  8041. 

"A  though  It  was  agreed  that  democratic 

lead«r«  ftom  within  Poland  and  from  abroad 

oooatltute  the  new  provisional  gov- 

^ ^_t  of  national  unity,  the  CommunUt 

etnbiyo  of  that  Oovemment-to-be  waa  al- 
functlonlng  In  Poland,  backed  by  the 
..,^»,  Army  and  by  the  Russian  NKVD.  In 
tboai  clrcnmstances  the  really  democratic 
fore*  I  never  had  a  chance  to  expreaa  them- 


s£lv«a  freely  or  to  form  a  government  dearly 
rcprcacnutlva  of  tha  Pollah  people  (pp  30* 
and  SOS). 

"The  arrest  of  the  ifl  Polish  leaders  and 
their  trial  at  lioaeow  In  the  spring  of  liHS 
was  another  Inatanee.  carried  out  in  defiance 
of  Western  public  opinion,  of  the  Soviet 
Oov«mment°s  determination  to  put  an  end 
politically  to  all  Pollab  laadcr*  who  might 
mmlah  an  element  of  nationalistic  oppoal- 
tlon  to  the  Communist-dominated  govern- 
ment. Next.  With  an  efficiency  and  concen- 
tration on  detail  recalling  the  methods  of 
the  Ocatapo.  the  NKVD  and  Ita  Polish  coun- 
terpart organlaed  the  police  stste  so  that  all 
effective  oppoaltlon  would  be  quenched 
A'rests.  tortures,  and  essaarlnations  were  as 
effective  under  the  Soviet-directed  police 
state  as  under  the  Nazi  vsrtety  (p  305) 

"But  with  the  present  group  in  control, 
supported  as  they  are  by  Mcacow  and  by 
Soviet-dominated  armed  rorces.  the  populace 
has  no  chance  to  establish  a  government  of 
lU  own  choice  (p   307)." 

Wa  have  chcaen  two  oototanding  and  In- 
tematkmally  known  oboorvonand  have  cited 
tho*  MoovnU  of  tbo  Ocnnraniot  regiaae  in 
VMbiMl.  «*  leb  eoold  be  amvflBed  at  length 
from  newspaper  reports  whlrh  have  appeared 
elaewhera.  We  have  shown  the  mtlmaU  In- 
irslatlon  of  tha  Soviet  Oovernm^Tit  In  fbo 
Pnllsh  picture  What  haa  been  the  reaction 
of  the  r«mmun»«t  Party,  V  P  A  .  to  tble 
braMB  Btoplay  «f  taroo  tM*  vkkenoe? 

Mmmt  kmtn  tor  kftu   mi. 

theoretical  monthly  orgMI  Of  tBo 
Puty.  U  B.  A.  hae  tobtBtoi  wWMto  by 
Wladyktaw  Oomulka.  VlOO  froBller  cf  fff 
land  and  general  aeereury  of  tbe  P.tliaA 
Worbera'  Party,  vbich  la  the 
Party  of  Potond.  and  Hilary  Mino. 
(CiiBiBiiintotl  Minister  of  Induetry  abd 
In  view  el  tbe  bifWy  oont 
of  OwBiuam  jiBbBwlliiBi.  mto  to- 
tal retatloBO  wnb 
Party 
Aa  late  M  P*Br«arv  97.  IMd  In  the  Dally 
Worker,  WttltaBI  I.  fboter,  rbatrman  of  the 
OMBmuniat  Per ly,  V  8,  A .  roferrod  to l»«toBd 
ao  "oae  of  the  moat  odraaood  of  oU  IBo 
dOBiofroirHi  in  eootorb  MmBV^t"  ond  BoUod 
Hb  ttoorbiitoi  by  tfet  Ml  Afaiy. 

HttmeiwiM  fl^BMBM^Bb'fMBC  gMSBBkllWine 

■re  sMpptoBMBllaf  tlito  oupptrl.  iBilit/ttng 
the   /itoirtobB   ^Mal«   U»«   P»BBiit.   the 

PMM  ^wmn  iiiiftfBiaii  OMMMd,  t»>e 
ABMMMi  ftof  OinpiMi  tiM  PitoBto  Bbototy, 

•Btf  MMll  ftdtoll  OBBMMtolil  pSfM  M  Otot 

LiMtowy. 

Tbe  NaitoMil  OMMMM  df  AflMftolB'B»«l«i 
meBdiBl»>  MMMtof  "••"*  nrgaajtollbii.  piijM 
IMMi  d  MMBiMii  >  "UMtdi  Utarbtod 

Pbtobd,"  by  ABBn  U'mk*  Btr'wg,  ono-ttoM 
editor  of  uw  Mbmbv  Nswa,  lit*  sasM  or> 
ganiaatiMi  hbi  bbMUBod  baatbor  braoBiiro 
sailed  No  WttI  Joto  HbM 

Ifh  «tov1*t  rati 

Jobn  Hiuart,  an  odttor  of  tBo  OiBBBBBlat 
|(»w    liaaaes,    s|>aalM   of    (lie    C<Mn> 
munut  regima  in  I'l  inrul  aa  foUowa  in  lU 
isaus  o(  January  la,  llMi! 

■Tbo  Worbera  Party  «f  Potonrt  la  a  brilliant 
pbOMOaebOB.  The  UdbttoV  fosia  lU  pr*«ii»s 
and  induenee  avarywbora.  Burn  uut  of  the 
war.  It  Is  a  new  OoaUMinlBt  Warty. 
It  u  in  tbia  ooboa  of  paapto  aad  their  needs, 
thia  immsf^oB  to  BMOMB  of  people,  that  glvea 
tbe  PPK  iu  dash  and  Imagination  and  makea 
It  the  first  party  of  Poland." 
TuooaLavu 

Communist  leader  Marshal  Joaeph  Bro« 
(Tito)  waa  made  Premier  of  Yugloaluvia  on 
March  a,  1943.  Ita  constitution,  adopted 
January  31.  IMfl.  closely  resembles  the  Rus- 
sian pattern.  At  the  Beptember  1»47  con- 
ference o(  Communlat  parties  held  in  Poland. 
M.  DJllas.  a  former  Comintern  operative,  vice 
president  of  the  Yugoalav  Presidium  and 
h»nd  <rf  the  dreaded  OZNA,  or  secret  police, 
clearly  described  how  the  Yugoslav  Commu- 


Habdi  Wl«b  lluMto  Ob 


nlst  Party  accomplished  lU  succeasful  armed 
uprising : 

"The  Communist  Party  of  Tugoalavia  de- 
eektoed  in  a  dlAcult  Illegal  strxiggle  In  an 
araiM  uprising  and  Intensive  work  to  build 
and  rehabllltaU  our  devaaUted  country. 
•     •     • 

"As  In  every  revolution,  so,  too.  In  the 
Ytigotav  rerolutlon,  definite  hlatorleal  dr- 
mgntaneee  were  necesaary.  I  shall  not 
dwell  on  them,  but  I  should  like  to  emphaslne 
that,  however  favorable,  such  circumstances 
akme,  as  Is  generslly  known,  are  not  snfllr  '^nt 
to  Insure  the  victory  of  tbe  working  pecrle 
unless  there  is  s  revolutionary,  well-organ- 
ized party,  capable  of  leading  the  people  into 
the  strurgle.  Such  a  part  ex.sted  in  Yugo- 
slavia.    •     •     • 

"The  Communist  Party  of  Ttigoalavia  or- 
;  in  armed  uprlslrig  Immediately  after 
,  jpatlon  of  the  country  as  the  only  ef- 
fective form  of  struggle  In  conditions  of 
war.     •     •     • 

•The  Communlat  Party  of  Yugoalavla  en- 
tared   the   war  after  30  years  of   lllegallly. 

•  •     • 

The  nucleiM  of  tbo  Oommunist  Party  of 
Yugoalavla  la  OMtoe  up  of  eadrc*  whirh  paaaed 
«hr>nigh  tbe  stern  arbool  of  the  uprUlng  and 
ibe  4  years  of  war. '  •" 

Tbe  regime  In  Yugoalavla  baa  been  oooit* 
ratoly  daatotoad  by  JtoBbon  M. 

•  oana^MBiMI  M 
OirialtoB  Wttmm  Maalini     We 
aaM  tPHi  Bto  faa«M  varli.  tito'i 
OoBMittnism. 

'^tfBoalav  OooiBiitnloU  did  aoiae  towns 
and  vllla«ee.  Bed  AoBi  proudly  Miappod  ofor 
Mile.  Tbe  aotlo'  oppoorad  to  tbo 
m  IMIto  eoeiete.  CoBiiBtuiiei 
palioe  insunily  went  Into  aatton  aad 
marlly  uis|»<  sad  of  the  mataj^     *    .  _ 

la  ttia  ftoor  aiaao  wao  olbBMMtod.  All 
riacsMary  gooda  were  fai|BMItoBad,  youth 
waa  mobillced  for  tbe  ae«  OdBMWniet  army, 
and  tbe  aew  order  waa  inaugurated  •  •  •, 
"Pyoai  Uie  end  of  the  summef  of  1*41 ,  rirM 
wt  rafod  to  YBfoelavia.  ai/mg  with  the  war 
between  Tugoatavs  and  Uermans,  The  mala 
etrutale  in  Vucalsvia,  after  Tito's  (aielul 
ln«a«  'fti  111  Herhts  was  UM  0Vtt 
twaett  tha  (  "inmiinl* 
«Me     •     •     • 

BMeoarrad  BoabBto  ai  ^BmaaB  raiBa)  ^aa^ 
waopef   *  "^'tf  payatBltoBary  ^ratotaddrtw 
Wbaa  "f  TBgaatov  aMMiora  aad  rbll* 

•irsit  f.  daiH  and  Utoart      '-''-   nat 

waa  a*  dafrus  oMrBi  •  'tg 

aton  of  levwiiiuirn  and  wBen  yaiie>s  and 
ptotna  wore  i«m  wasu,  tlNH  «m  tbo  daoiruo' 
ttoB  (f  uMpdBHtoB  tor  Nw  noir-~ 

for  till  lei  awd  OubbbbbBW  dem* 

inaium    •    •    •, 

"We  lin'-*~  '*'"'  »>'•<"•>•  earriod  luns  anb 
(reefy  ue*'>  <«  thoy  lived  amid 

parnage,  th-<  ui^-j  w.  -'ng  wt(h  hatiad, 

that  they  oallod  all  *laana  'Paa<  tat' 

and  treated  tbem  as  m'<i'ai  eiiOMil's  r.viry* 
one  wbo  boo  bad  any  eontaal  witb  Pa.tis«ns 
knows  they  Inordiaateiy  ix^st  of  their  hiiu 
ingBi  yo«  amto  OBoB  oeenM,  with  smh  |m* 
Blono.  wt  are  led  to  believe  that  they  held  Iree 
sleettone.  Tbey  themaelvea  have  deaorDied 
such  electlona  Nine-tanths  of  the  voting 
waa  open  and  public.  In  a  room  or  In  a 
public  square,  people  raised  their  handa  aa 
men  with  tommy  guns  counted  them  •  •  •. 
'To  most  Serbs  of  Serbia,  including  Mlhivil* 
ovUh.  Tlto'a  civil  war  seemed  eaecraile. 
They  know  that  Tito  was  tislng  the  World 
War  to  further  a  political  revolution  and  tm- 
poae  a  Communist  government  upon  an  un- 
wlUlng  nation.     •     •     • 


*>POr  a  Lasting  Peace.  Por  a  People's 
Democracy,  December  1.  1947.  p.  6.  Organ  of 
tbe  Information  Biireau  of  the  Communut 
Partlea  In  Belgrade. 
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"On  the  first  day  of  the  struggle  Tito  had 
oj>ened  the  clvU  war;  to  the  last  day  he  pur- 
sued It.  It  was  he  who  took  the  Initiative 
In  destroying  Yugoslav  unity.  In  setting 
Yugoslavs  against  Yugoslavs,  and  in  pulver- 
ising Yugoslav's  resistance  to  Ger- 
many    •     •     *. 

•This  Insistent,  public  refusal  of  asylum 
and  this  justification  of  slave  labor  lUxistrates 
the  attitude  of  the  People's  Republic  toward 
violence  and  terror.  Tito  has  deprived  Yugo- 
slavs of  any  Inalienable  right  to  life.  I  have 
seen  a  carefully  tabulated  list,  covering  500 
large  typed  pages,  of  the  namea  of  Serbs 
whom  the  Partisans  were  accused  of  having 
killed.  Each  case  was  described  in  detail. 
The  victims  were  from  many  Yugoslav  towns 
and  villages.  Some  were  peasants,  a  number 
were  workers,  most  were  members  of  the 
bourgeoisie.  Many  were  teachers,  small  mer- 
chants, lawyers,  priests,  reserve  officers, 
Judges.  They  were  champions  of  the  estab- 
lished order — as  are  most  Americans.    •     •     • 

"Likewise.  In  notes  to  the  United  SUtes 
Government,  Tito  admitted  that  more  than 
100,000  pcrsotu  were  kept  at  forced  labor  In 
Yugoslav  labor  camps  3  years  after  the  end 
of  the  fighting.  Tito  called  them  Nazis  and 
Paaclsta,  which  la  his  name  for  every  oppo> 
nent.     •     •     • 

"But  It  U  certain  that  the  PartUant 
marked  their  triumph  by  killing  thsir  fel- 
low cittxens  on  a  larne  scale.  The  Imprss- 
•Ions  of  that  carnags  upon  many  Yu('<atavs 
•eem  to  have  dwarfed  the  (Hher  borrort. 
Weeping  waa  heard  In  thtmsanda  of  hornet. 
Paar  swept  a«  a  aiorm  through  the  land, 
Tito's  triumph  waa  Identified  In  the  minda 
of  many  Yugoslavs  with  blood,  The  red 
ttar  OB  tbe  Yugoslav  Oaf.  OB  tha  Herbtan 
flag,  OB  ttot  Croatian  flaf  aaMM  Uj  symbotlM 
fratrltldt     •    •    • 

"Tito  and  his  People's  Republles  have 
malritslnsd   the   iHrKsst   army   In   Yugcjalav 

Sekcetlma  hlat^iry.  Ita  official  and  rsal  head 
I  Marshal  Tito.  It  U  led  by  OommunUt 
generals  and  eotoneli  and  bas  been  uadtr 
fif^  b<»viet  direction,    •    •    •"  — 

To  amplify  this  picture  of  vlolanre  and 
terror,  we  cite  the  defense  statement  (if 
AlortliM  Btepinsr.  arrhhuhfip  of  Saartb  and 
Gatholle  primate  or  Yu«(Miavla,  en  tnt  otta* 
itoB  df  hit  trial  on  fiepioBitoar  f9,  l»4t  he- 
ftff  Mm  to«taiie<i  pMirtt'f  totirt  «/f  ihat 
mmmn.  THM  irmi  was  tharatMriatd  hy  the 
W9W  Y9rk  Times  t4  Otto#tr  II,  iy4«,  at 
"Utarfy  politieai  wHb  tiM  aoBiritttoft  fort' 
ardaintd/' 

"■etwttfi  MO  and  fTO  Pfltttt  hart  ktw 
kilted  by  the  Naii'mat  UfeiTblton  front, 
Thars  ssisi*  m,  iiviiittd  aovBlry  (n  tbt 
w'trtd  where  so  biany  prlttto  would  have  been 
i)Ut  to  death  for  tutti  'trlBMt'  m  yu  htvt 
hrouMlit  up  aKslitst  thsm,    •     •     • 

"Ymi  hsvs  I'Mjiad  Ilia  aemlnary  ut  all  Ita 
furiiohiiigs,  of  alt  Us  properly,    •    •    • 

"All  uur  Catboiie  printing  planta  have  been 
taken  away  from  us,    •     *    • 

"Building  of  some  of  the  religious  In  tht 
Baohka  have  l>een  confiscated     *     *     *"•*' 

On  March  37,  1046,  Harold  Bhanti,  Amerl* 
can  Chargt  d'Affalraa  at  Belgrade,  delivered  a 
note  to  the  YukosIav  Porst^n  Office,  protest- 
ing against  Bovlst  obsiruciion  to  the  Allied 
BHlltary  government  in  Veneala  Olulla.  Ve- 
bacia  Olulla  Is  a  northeastern  Province  of 
Italy,  half  of  which,  including  Trieate,  la 
under  Joint  American  and  British  occupa- 
tion, and  half  under  Yugoalav  control.  The 
note  indicates  typical  Communist  methods, 

•'Incitement  to  unrest:  Yugoslav  authori- 
ties have  brought   Into  zone  A   (American- 


British  Eone)  armed  pro-Slav  groups  from 
zone  B  (Yugoslav  zone)  for  pro-Slav  dem- 
onstrations, such  as  those  at  Oorlzla  on 
March  2  and  27.  1946,  and  at  Trieste  on  March 
26.  1946.  A  resident  of  zone  B  who  was 
arrested  In  Trieste  on  March  26  for  carrying 
firearms  made  a  voluntary  signed  statement 
that  he  and  two  others  had  been  given  arms 
by  zone  B  authorities  and  sent  across  the 
Morgan  line  to  demonstrate.  Other  resi- 
dents of  zone  B  arrested  In  Trieste  have 
stated  that  they  were  warned  to  participate 
In  demonstrations  and  were  furnished  motor 
transport  as  far  as  the  Morgan  line.  Six 
shiploads  of  demonstrators  from  zone  B 
were  brought  to  Trieste  on  April  2.  1946,  de- 
spite specific  assurance  that  no  persons  from 
zone  B  would  participate. 

"Intimidation  of  local  population:  On 
March  10,  1946,  a  known  extremist  action 
squad  leader,  with  10  men,  left  PNOO  head- 
quarters in  Trieste  and  went  to  Servola  where 
he  directed  a  demonstration.  During  the 
general  strike  In  Trieste  on  March  11.  1946. 
action  squads  wearing  a  red  star  compelled 
shopkeepers  to  close  their  shops.  On  numer- 
otu  occasions  action  aquads  from  Communlat 
cultural  clubs  have  beaten  up  pro-Itallana; 
one  such  club  was  raided  on  March  30,  1940, 
and  arms  were  found,  leading  to  the  arrest  of 
30  persons. 

"Intimidation  of  local  officials:  Nine  spe- 
cific caaee  have  bttn  reported  in  which  mem« 
bers  of  civil  polite  bavt  rtctlvtd  thrtttt  to 
themtetvea  or  their  families  In  aont  ■  In  an 
atttrnpt  to  Iridure  them  Ut  Isava  the  forot  or 
a«t  at  pfO*BlBv  aifsnu  On  March  14,  1944, 
a  delegation  reprttentitm  43  flovtnt  ttathtra 
rtqueaud  Allied  military  Kovernnttnt  protot- 
tlon  as  th«y  wars  ronstanily  b«lng  Ihrtatentd 
by  pro-Yugoslav  •lemarit*  and  feared  abduc- 
tion, and  felt  that  they  must  raalgn  from 
their  aehooU  unlass  assured  of  Allied  mili- 
tary government  prcHectlon. 

"Criminal  and  terrr<rlst  aetlvltlet'  Mem- 
bers of  the  Yugoalav  Army  and  para-mllitary 
firganirations  such  as  KNOJ  and  OZBA  have 
been  arrested  while  abducting  rivlllane  and 
^nKNged  In  other  rrimlnsi  acts  Potir  Of 
these  have  volunteered  slxned  statemtflla 
that  they  wets  aent  nn  their  misai'ms  by  their 
tuptflora  In  Yugoslavia  and  aont  M, 

"At  will  bt  evidetii  Irem  tbt  aBevt  In* 
•iNhfM,  iHa  0'»verftmen«e  of  Um  United 
Bi.H(M  and  (ha  tfnittd  KinflJMI  liavt  bean 
tiHKHi  i4»  i<i,hi\urtD  UMi  Mm  IPftrdtailvr  at* 
tlviiiM  of  iha  >*b<X>  iBd  ttlMr  pfO'Yug'Mltr 
oTfanlaattotts  have  Haen  tnt^Hiraged  and  dl* 
r»9i94  iNT  Yugtftlav  olltlatt  from  within 
Tufloataf  (a."  ** 

The  Dally  Worktr,  oiltlat  organ  of  Mm 
Oumrnunisi  Party,  U.  B,  A,  has  been  atotl 
artUMjlNta  In  support  of  ths  p"li>  y  <>r  f'litw 
munui  Marslial  Tito,  Kits  Wlniei*.  un*  ut 
Ita  feature  writers,  waa  vrsnied  ptfml«aM>n 
to  visit  that  eountry,  atihouKli  suth  permla- 
Blon  la  not  readily  xranted  to  Amarlcan  writ- 
ters.  ihe  waa  even  uranled  a  personal  Inter- 
view by  Tito,  himself,  whom  she  pralaed  ef- 
fusively, In  this  Interview  he  declared  with 
MarKlit  clarity:  "We  have  Rotten  rid  of  the 
whole  old-state  apparatus,"  He  Justified 
"strong  meaaures"  agalnAt  all  oppoNllton '** 

Squally  laudatory  of  the  Communist 
regime  In  Yugoalavla  Is  William  Z  Poater, 
preaent  chairman  of  the  C»mmunUt  Party, 
U.  8.  A.  The  following  comments  were  made 
after  his  European  trip  In  1947: 

"Tbe  new  democracies  in  Yugoslavia,  Po- 
land,  and   other   countries    In   central    and 


•"Tito's  Imperial  Communism,  by  R.  H. 
Markham  (University  of  North  Carolina 
Press,  Chapel  Hill.  1947),  pp.  73,  74,  79,  114, 
122,  144.  145,  216,  264,  265. 

»"  My  Conaclence  Is  Clear,  by  Aloysltis 
Steplnac,  pamphlet  No.  8  (Catholic  Informa- 
tion Society,  New  York.  1947).  pp.  9,  10,  and 


•"National  and  International  Movements, 
Report  on  the  Strategy  and  Tactics  of  World 
Communism,  Supplement  2,  printed  for  the 
use  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  by 
Subcommittee  No,  5  (U.  8.  Government 
Printing  Office,  Washington,  1948),  pp.  100, 
101,  and  102. 

"  Dally  Worker,  October  2,  1947,  pp.  6 
and  9. 


eastern  Europe  are  the  result  of  national 
democratic  revolutions.  The  essence  of  this 
revolution  Is  that  tbe  peoplea  in  these  coun- 
tries, during  the  war.  with  the  potent  help 
of  tbe  Red  Army,  drove  out  the  Fascist  In- 
vaders and  also  smashed  their  own  big  capi- 
talists and  landlords  who  almost  unani- 
mously Joined  the  Fascists.  In  these  strug- 
gles the  old  states'  machinery  was  destroyed, 
and  the  peoples  built  new  peoples'  goven*- 
ments  In  their  place,  as  well  as  nationalizing 
the  basic  sectors  of  the  Industrial  sys- 
tem.    •     •     • 

"Let  the  major  achievements  of  tbe  pro- 
gressive new  Yugoslav  Government  Illustrate 
the  general  trend  in  the  new  democraciea. 
The  properties  of  the  traitor  capitalists  have 
been  confiscated,  without  compensation.  An 
end  has  been  put  to  privately  owned  monop- 
olies, cartels,  and  to  so-called  free  enterprise 
In  the  basic  economy  of  the  country.  The 
great  landed  estates,  including  the  lands  of 
the  churches,  have  been  divided  up  among 
the  peaaants.  The  landowners  have  received 
no  compensation  for  their  landa.     •     •     • 

"In  the  more  progressive  democraciea  on 
the  Continent,  however,  the  general  policy 
(not  yet  fully  applied)  regarding  coropen- 
aatlon  goes  at>out  like  this:  The  many  Im- 
portant indtietrlea  owned  by  the  Oermana 
are  confiacated  outright,  without  o^mipenaa- 
tlon,  and  so  also  am  the  planta  of  native 
tapitallsu  who  oiinbrTfated  with  tbe  Oer- 
Biaat.  A«  f(;r  the  big  landed  estates,  tbt  ftn* 
tral  rule  haa  \fm  no  aempensatlon,  altboufb 
In  some  Inelantat  Mm  cbitrcb  may  be  paid 
for  tbt  tandt  diridad  aatoBf  tbt  peasanu  "  "• 

Again  in  tha  Worker  for  May  11,  1947,  page 
i,  he  tontlnues  his  panenyric,  as  follows 

"Yugoaiavla  It  BOW,  btbt  to  tbt  Hovlet 
Union,  the  in<M*t  dtBMOraMt  toUBtry  in  iiie 
world,  It  has  become  oBt  Of  etrung  for- 
treeeet  of  tnurnatUinai  dantotraey,    •    •    • 

"The  epic  struggle  was  led  by  the  National 
Liberation  Prnnt,  the  heart  and  backbone  of 
which  wat  the  Communist  Party  At  the 
head  of  the  whole  war  movement  and  of  the 
new  Yugoslavia  stands  Marahal  Tltu,  a  bril- 
liant Marxist.     •     •     • 

"Anawering  further  the  general  tharget 
of  Yuguttarian  dlttat^*rshit),  the  mar- 
that  *  «  *  defends  the  •<nlet  dtttotor- 
thipof  th*  prol«>isftB<  a«  hsvltigbtai 
tary  In  the  great  Of  <or>er  >ev«/iuttoB,  ao 
Urn  MH»  bf  Mars,  Krig*!*,  I#nlh,  and  Btalln 
Bildlillto pui  fully  Ibtv effeot     •    •    •    ' 

OoBNBunitt'frBiM  drgsniMiumt  in  t^ 
United  *"■-"-  -*'■  '■- Mvsiy  inimifiiug  fnt 
(<MUM  III  "«UvlH.  niumin  iltfrn 

baInK  Um>  niiinumi  niHV  Cniigtitit  ili»  ^'»i>s> 
tlsn  Praiernal  Union,  itii>  Ui>li«<i  <  nmiKiae 
of  BauMl  tiavlt   Amtri':«n«.    i»i«    < 

tlontl  Wdrktrt  Ordtr,  the  Amerw - 

miittt  for  Yug'Mlav  Ketiaf,  and  tha  Amtrt- 
oan  Committee  for  a  Wr—  Yugoalavla  Tbaaa 
tfforla  are  supplemented  by  blubodna  Kerb, 
a  Communist  Btrblan  newspaper,  as  welt  at 
the  Croatian  neWB|iaper  Kajednlcsr. 

rrAi.r 

Tht  Communlat  Party  of  luiy  hat  not  ytt 
realixed  Ita  ambition  of  taking  over  bowtr 
In  that  country,  Xu  leader,  Palmlrto  Tofll- 
atti,  alias  Ireoll,  former  mtmbtr  of  tbt 
executive  committee  of  tht  Oommunlat  In- 
ternational, haa  time  and  again  threatened 
resort  to  force  and  violence.  In  tbe  event  that 
hlA  group  Is  not  victorlotu  through  parlia- 
mentary meana.  Speaking  at  the  aUth  con- 
gress cf  ths  Communist  Party  of  Italy  In 
January  1948,  he  declared: 

"We  have  after  all  experience  which  Is 
much  greater  than  that  which  we  had  In 
1920  and  1923.  We  have  behind  us  the  ex- 
perience of  tbe  partisan  war  and  not  only 
do  we  have  this  experience,  but  tens  of 
thousands  of  youths  and  adults  who  have 


»"The  New  Europe,  by  William  Z.  Poster 
(International  Publishers,  New  York,  1947). 
pp.  18,  25,  26,  28,  and  29. 
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learnw  to  x»e  «rm9  for  the  defense  of  liberty 
and  tie  independence  of  the  country  »nd 
who.  l:  the  rttuatlon  should  ar1»e  In  which 
M  h»|pen«  many  time*  In  the  ccur«e  of 
demociatlc  revclutloni.  liberty  must  be  also 
id  and  reacquired  with  arms,  they 
do  BTerythlng  In  their  duty  toward 
„^  and  toward  their  fatherland""' 
TtoeVhraaM  about  "liberty."  •democracy." 
and  -1  n.dependence'  are.  of  course,  simply 
Commjnlst  double  talk  for  a  Communist 
dtetaUnhtp  Reporting  from  Italy  for  the 
New  Y  srk  Times  of  NoTember  17,  1947.  page 
1.  Arnjildo  Cortesl  states: 

"Fesr  that  the  Communists  are  atxjut  to 
pu«  from  rlota  and  strides  to  some  more 
poirttlT  e  form  of  direct  action  spread  In  Italy 

"Palmlro  TogUattl.  No.  1  Communist. 
■pMkt  i(  m  Ifllan  today,  urged  hU  followers 
to  "d*  cend  Into  'he  streets  again.  If  neces- 
sary. I  nd  defend  democracy  In  a  much  more 
detertklned  form" 

•*rh»  ConuBuntst  central  committee  also 
heard  speeebea  by  Lulgl  Longo  and  Mauro 
Scoccf  marro.  leaaer  l«adfeia.  who  voteed  their 
belief  that  legal  methodi  of  MMnf  power 
shouM  be  abandoned." 

In  the  same  vein  Mauro  Scocclmarro. 
former  Minister  of  Finance,  addressing  the 
proTtiictal  congress  of  the  Communist  Party 
in  Turin,  declared  last  year: 

•In  this  new  phase  we  can  even  be  pushed 
to  a  KJsltlon  wherein  the  last  word  will  be 
arms. '»" 

Th<  confidence  of  these  two  Communist 
Icadei*  In  the  outcome  of  a  violent  assault 
upon  the  consUtuted  Government  of  Italy 
ta  baied  upon  the  fact  that  the  Communist 
Party  Is  known  to  have  made  elaborate  armed 
prcpa  ration  for  an  uprising,  according  to  re- 
liable reporters.  We  cite  for  example  the 
Mew  fork  Times  of  November  11.  1847.  page 
18. 

•Ai  ithorttiea  eatlmaU  the  strength  of  the 
Conuiuntot  partisans  In  the  four  northern 
regio  IS  ol  LlgurU.  Piedmont.  Lombardy,  and 
Kmll) ,  at  more  than  80.000.  These  men.  they 
•aid.  are  fully  armed  and  live  moatly  outside 
the  lirge  cities.  In  addition.  It  was  added. 
tiM  ]  arllamcntary  organlaatlon  of  the  Corn- 
lit*  In  the  cities  can  count  on  action 
divided  Into  cells  of  a  to  10 
•  • 
-Tliese  groupa  are  the  'shock  Uoop»"  that 
la  ca  w  of  armed  demonstration  or  downright 
:Uon  would  have  the  task  of  quickly 
key  points  In  the  cities  as  the  first 
step  toward  control." 

AfUn  this  picture  Is  amplified  by  the  re- 
port of  the  unusually  well  Informed  colum- 
nist. Conatantine  Brown: 

"A  w*U-dkKip!ln«d  force  of  90.000  to  35.000 

men     adWiT "    >>'    bugles    and    drums 

par»  led  Sunday  in  Rome  vudcr  the  pretext 
or  fcmonng  the  unknown  aoldiar  of  World 
War  II.     •     •     • 

Tie  paraders  were  unarmed,  but  the 
Italian  Oovemment  knows  that  there  are 
each  »  of  arms  In  Rome  Itself,  ready  for  dl»- 
trlbvtlon    to   Longo's   partisans   at   a   glv«n 


InlM  rection 


•^l»e 


an  «ppe 


the 


whkh 


number  of  Italian  Communist  par- 

whlch  were  estimated  last  spring  at 

.  70.0CO.  U  said  to  have  Increased  In  the 

few  months  to  more  than  300.000.  thtis 

equaling  the  combined  total  of  the 

Italian  Army  and  poUoa  force    •    •    • 

■laraa*  Sunday  ta  Booie  was  only 

tixer.  s  warning  to  the  Italian  Oov- 

„t    that   the   Italian    OommunUU   are 

for  a  show-down  which  could  plunge 

^untry  Into  civil  war  "  *" 

ClMn«?  a  secret  United  SUtes  Army_  report 

has  never  been  denied.  Drew  ~ 


states  In  the  Washington  Poet  for  September 
8.  1947.  page  13: 

"The  United  States  Army  has  discovered 
hidden  stores  of  Commimlst  arms,  and  an 
underground  Italian-Slav  army  ready  to 
seise  northern  Italy  as  soon  as  the  American 
Army  evacuates. 

"'The  chief  aim  of  Insurrectional  action, 
says  the  secret  War  Department  report.  Is  to 
build  a  bridgehead  for  the  Slav  elements  of 
the  Emilia -Romagna  region." 

•"To  further  the  Italian  Insurrection  alms. 
the  occupation  wedge  would,  by  acta  of  sabo- 
tage on  highways  and  railways,  ambush,  and 
other  guerrilla  tactics,  cut  off  the  movements 
of  the  Allies  In  support  of  the  Government 
trtxjps  sent  to  crush  the  Insurrection. 

"Having  started  In  the  heart  of  EmlUa.  the 
movement  would  Immediately  extend  Into 
the  Veneto  and  the  Llgtula  and  gradually 
embrace  the  siirroundlng  regions  (like  an 
oil  spot)  either  through  disorganizing  and 
flanking  operations  of  the  mlllUrlly  less  or- 
ganized Red  elements  cf  those  districts,  or  by 
armed  action  aiming  at  a  new  march  on  Rome 
whose  duce  would  be  Longo. 

"The  action  U  based  particularly  on  sur- 
prise and  ferocity  In  the  early  hours  so  as  to 
gain  a  few  days  of  Instirrectlcnal  autonomy 
In  order  to  moblltae. 

"Citing  direct  Soviet  aid  given  to  the 
lUllan  Communists,  the  report  states;  The 
Russian  officers  residing  at  the  Soviet  repa- 
triation office  of  Salsomagglere  a-e  '.he  techni- 
cal advisers  of  the  regional  command  '  " 

These  efforU  have,  however,  gone  far  be- 
yond the  stage  of  mere  verbal  threats  and 
military  preparation.  They  have  reached 
the  stage  of  actual  and  open  resort  to  violent 
methods  We  shall  rely  In  thU  connection 
upon  the  report*  of  Arnaldo  Cortesl.  well- 
known  reporter  for  the  New  York  Times: 

"Communist  shock  troop*  attacked  police- 
men who  had  ventured  ahead  of  the  main 
force.  Two  policemen  were  hit  with  clulis 
and  seriously  Injured.  A  second  lieutenant 
was  taken  prisoner  and  held  as  a  hostage. 
"At  this  point  the  police  fired  over  the 
rioters'  heads.  In  reply  the  CommunlsU 
threw  five  hand  grenades  against  the  police 
Jeeps.*- 

"The  mo*t  serious  happened  In  Perrar. 
where  the  Conununlst*  were  aroused  over  the 
arrest  of  one  Ello  Benatl.  who  was  suspected 
of  organizing  previous  riots.  A  large  crowd 
of  demonstrators  after  listening  to  an  In- 
flammatory speech  by  Communist  Deputy 
Rxjgglero  Grleco.  attacked  the  central  police 
station.  The  mob  was  repulsed  twice  but  on 
Its  third  try  overwhelmed  the  police  and  re- 
leased the  prisoner,  who  was  carried  In  tri- 
umph thr.-ugh  the  streets  »*• 

••Near  Agro  dl  Vemola  Commxmlsts  cot 
down  telephone  poets.  The  police  arrested 
some  of  the  persons  responsible.  Including 
the  Communist  secretary  of  the  local  cham- 
ber of  labor.     •     •     • 

"When  a  group  of  Communist  'activist*' 
tried  to  force  their  way  Into  the  meeting 
hall  they  clashed  with  the  police,  who 
arrested  one     •     •     '. 

"A  general  atrlke  was  ordered  In  Chlual 
yesterday  to  force  the  release  of  five  former 
Communist  partisans  accused  of  murder. 
They  were  held  for  trial  on  a  charge  of  kill- 
ing a  police  sergeant  and  four  carablnlerl. 

"The  extreme  left-wing  pre**  U  making 
every  effort  to  fan  the  fire  Into  a  blaze. 
L17nita.  ConuBunlat  Party  newspaper,  pub- 
liahed  a  report  of  yeaterday's  rioU  In  Palermo. 
Sicily,  under  tha  headline.  The  PeopU  of 
Palermo  Destroy  ttoa  L*lrs  of  the  Enaial—  of 
Democracy  •'• 


'  LTJnlta,  January  8.  1948. 
■  WaahlBfton  Poat.  December  9.  1947  p  3 
•WarhlBfton  Kvening  Star  of  December 
8.  l447.  p.  A-ll. 


•M  i«ew  York  Tlmea,  December  8.  1947.  p  8. 
*«  New    York    Time*.    November    19.    1947, 
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"•New    York    Time*.    November    18.    1947, 

pp.  1  and  28. 


"Communtet  'activists'  (specialists  In  di- 
rect action,  organized  Into  efficient  squads, 
poured  Into  the  city  (Naples)  by  the  hun- 
dreds aboard  trucks  and  spread  confusion 
and  terror  far  and  wide. 

The  Communists  wrecked  and  burned  the 
offices  of  right-wing  organlratlons  and  par- 
ties, hunted  down  and  attacked  citizens  sus- 
pected of  antl-Communlst  sympathies,  en- 
gaged m  numerous  encounters  with  the 
police,  and  attempted  to  storm  the  police 
headquarters  and  city  hall     •     •     *. 

"While  the  rioting  In  Naples  still  wes  In 
progress.  Communist  deputies  were  threat- 
ening further  violence.     *     •     ' 

"When  the  available  supply  of  newspaper* 
had  been  exhausted,  the  Communists  or- 
ganized numerous  man  hunts  and  attacsed 
citizens  who  they  thought  were  memters 
of  right-wing  parties.  Many  of  the  Intended 
victims  defended  themselves  strenuously, 
snd  gunfire  soon  was  heard  all  over  the  city. 
The  Communists  resisted  all  attempt  at  In- 
terference by  the  police,  who  were  handi- 
capped by  strict  orders  from  Rome  not  to 
shoot  unless  It  was  necessary     •     •     *. 

"Later  the  Conununlsts  demolished  the 
headquarters  of  the  right-wing  parties,  tlioae 
of  the  Common  Man  Pront  and  of  the  Na- 
tionalist movement  being  the  favorite  tar- 
geU.  Typewriters,  telephones,  furniture, 
flies,  and  books  were  thrown  into  the  streets 
and  set  afire     •     •     •. 

"The  fighting  assumed  an  extremely  grave 
turn  when  the  police,  after  a  hand-to-hand 
clash,  arrested  half  a  dozen  criminals  who 
were  recognized  among  the  most,  turbulent 
elements  In  the  Communist  crowd  and  took 
them  to  headquarters,  which  soon  was  sur- 
rounded by  an  enraged  mob."' 

"Lawlessness  snd  violence  on  a  cons.der- 
able  scale  broke  out  yesterday  and  todf.y  In 
Genoa.  Milan,  and  some  minor  centei^  in 
northern  Italy.  Th^  rl'^tlng  followed  a 
speech  delivered  by  Painilro  Togilattl,  the 
Communist  leader,  tn  the  central  committee 
of  the  Communist  Party.  In  which  he  an- 
nounced an  intensification  of  agltitlon 
against  the  Government,  both  tnsld*  and 
ouuide  the  constituent  assembly. 

••In  Genoa  yesterday  tome  hundreds  of 
Communist  'actlvlsU'  (speclalUU  In  direct 
acuon )  were  transported  to  the  center  of  the 
city  In  trucks  belonging  to  the  local  cht  mber 
of  labor  and  Indulged  In  numerous  s<-u  of 
violence.  They  demolished  the  headquarters 
of  the  Nationalist  Party,  robbing  and  seri- 
ously injuring  the  74- year -old  Janitor.  The 
Communists  then  sacked  and  set  fire  i-o  the 
oAces  of  the  extreme  rl^ht-wlng  Italian  So- 
cial Movement.  They  seized  lu  leader.  Prof. 
Kmanuel  Ghent,  with  the  Intention  o.'  sub- 
mitting him  to  the  Judgment  of  a  p<!ople's 
tribunal. 

"The  disturbances  lasted  almost  all  day. 
and  many  citizen*  who  expressed  their  dis- 
approval of  the  Comnr.unksU'  action:,  were 
beaten     •      •     •. 

"Soon  afterward  a  crowd  of  CommunlsU 
wrecked  the  headquarters  of  the  Independent 
partisan  moveme.it.  which  Is  believed  to  be 
anti-Communist,  then  set  fire  to  the  head- 
quarters of  the  Common  Man  Pron:.  (It 
also  demolished  the  plant  of  the  Mont  rchlst 
newspaper.  Mattlo  d'ltalia.  the  United  Prem 
said.) 

"AoeordlBC  to  the  best  available  Informa- 
tion, hooeirar.  It  appears  that  several  hun- 
dred CommunUt  workers  went  tc  San 
Glullano  last  night  to  carry  out  a  punitive 
expedition  against  some  local  residents  said 
to  be  responsible  for  a  shooting  that  had 
occ'Uiiad  in  the  village.  After  severely  t>eat- 
Ing  one  man,  they  went  to  a  farm  owned  by 
two  brotber*.  who  were  abeent.  They  fouxul 
a  yuung  nephew  of  the  owner.  Olorglo 
Magenes.  whom  the  left-wing  t^**«  daacrlbed 
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as  a  P'asclst  and  whom  the  right-wing  press 
called  a  member  of  the  Common  Man  Pront. 

"Slgnor  Magenes.  seeing  the  crowd  advance, 
climbed  to  the  roof  and  with  a  revolver  killed 
one  of  the  attackers  and  wounded  another 
who  later  died.  The  attackers  finally  iii- 
duced  Slgnor  Magenes  to  come  down  by 
promising  to  spare  his  life,  but  as  soon  as  be 
was  in  their  hands  they  beat  him  to  death. 
Among  the  attackers  was  the  Communist 
mayor  of  San  GlluUano." "» 

These  are  not  the  Irresponsible  utterances 
or  acts  of  an  Individual  Communist  Party 
acting  on  Its  own,  but  they  are  rather  a  part 
of  the  International  pattern  originally  es- 
tablished by  the  Communist  International,  to 
which  all  sections  of  this  movement  conform 
In  accordance  with  the  particular  stage  of 
development  of  the  movement.  Reporting  to 
the  Sixth  Congress  of  the  Communist  Party 
of  Italy,  held  on  January  4-10.  1948.  which 
was  attended  by  fraternal  delegates  of  Com- 
munist Parties  of  other  countries,  Palmlro 
Togilattl  emphasized  this  fact,  In  the  follow- 
ing words: 

"Comrades,  representatives  of  the  fraternal 
parties,  we  have  known  each  other  for  a  long 
time;  we  are  veterans  of  many  struggles. 
There  Is  nothing  In  the  recollection  of  our 
common  past,  of  our  common  work  and 
struggle,  when  we  were  united  In  the  great 
proletarian  organization — In  the  Communist 
International — of  which  we  need  feel 
ashamed.  On  the  contrary,  we  are  proud 
of  our  past."»« 

Finally  Togilattl  acknowledged  that  the 
principles  and  tactics  of  the  Communist 
Party  of  Italy  are  based  upon  the  teachings 
of  Marx,  Engels,  Lenin,  and  Stalin  and  the 
example  of  the  Communist  Party  of  the 
Soviet  Union. 

"Marxlsm-Lenlnlsm  contain  the  principles 
which  enable  one  to  understand  history  of 
human  development,  why  the  problems  of 
building  a  new  society  are  raised  In  one  form 
and  not  another.  In  the  Communist  Mani- 
festo we  find  the  sources  of  the  greatest 
streams  of  thought  and  action  In  modem  his- 
tory, the  culminating  point  of  which  Is  the 
great  October  Socialist  revolution,  carried  out 
by  the  Communist  Party  of  the  Bolsheviks, 
the  party  which  was  educated  by  Lenin  and 
Stalin  In  the  spirit  of  the  teachings  of  Marx 
and  Engels,  In  the  spirit  of  the  Communist 
Manifesto.  This  great  party  was  able,  for  the 
first  time  In  history,  to  lead  the  working  class 
to  the  conquest  of  power,  to  transform  It  Into 
a  leading  class,  to  lay  the  foundations  of  the 
new  Socialist  society. 

"I  can  think  of  no  better  way  of  conclud- 
ing this  session  of  our  Congress  than  by  ad- 
dressing ourselves  with  respect  and  gratitude 
to  the  Communist  Party  of  the  Soviet  Union 
and  its  leaders  who  were  able  to  make  a  de- 
cisive contribution  to  the  historical  develop- 
ment of  mankind  because  they  remained 
faithful  to  the  principles  of  Marxism.  0\ir 
party.  too.  must  be  loyal  to  those  principles 
If  It  wishes  to  go  forward  and  develop  as  a 
great  democratic  revolutionary  force."  "• 

The  Worker  of  March  30.  1947.  page  8.  offi- 
cial organ  of  the  Communist  Party.  United 
States  of  America,  displayed  considerable 
pride  in  the  achievements  of  the  Communist 
Party  of  Italy  and  praised  Palmlro  ToglUttl, 
Its  secretary,  whom  William  Z.  Foster  ha* 
called  one  of  the  "most  brilliant  and  effec- 
tive" statesmen  In  continental  Europe  to- 
day. During  Foster's  visit  to  Rome,  a* 
described  In  the  same  Issue  of  the  Worker, 
he  was  escorted  about  by  Ambroglo  Donnlnl, 
for  years  an  active  member  of  the  Commun- 

•"New  York  Times,  November  3,  1947,  p.  1. 

•"POr  a  Lasting  Peace,  for  a  People's  De- 
mocracy. January  15,  1948,  p.  2,  organ  of  the 
Information  bureau  of  the  Commimlst  Par- 
ties, Belgrade. 

•^  Ibid.,  p.  4. 


1st  Party.  United  States  of  America,  and  now 
a  prominent  leader  of  Italian  Communists. 
Poster  reported  he  felt  that  "Communists 
really  count  In  democratic  Italy." 

lUSCXIXANXOUS  COtTNTRIZa 

We  could  go  on  and  on  In  amplification 
of  the  pattern  we  have  outlined  above  as 
shown  In  Brazil,  Burma,  Chile,  Colombia, 
Costa  Rica,  Cuba,  Egypt,  France.  Germany, 
India,  Indochina,  Indonesia,  Japan,  and 
other  countries.  Everywhere  It  Is  the  same 
with  minor  differences  In  accord  with  the 
local  situation — unreserved  adherence  to  the 
teachings  of  Marx,  Engels,  Lenin,  and  Sta- 
lin; the  carrying  out  of  these  theories  In  the 
form  of  resort  to  force  and  violence;  slavish 
loyalty  to  the  Soviet  Union.  In  every  case 
the  use  of  force  and  violence  by  other  Com- 
munist parties  Is  supported  by  the  Commu- 
nist Party.  United  States  of  America.  Its 
spokesmen.  Its  official  organs,  and  Its  front 
organizations,  as  well  as  by  the  Soviet  Union. 

Legal  DnxaMiNATioNs  as  to  the  Communist 
Pahtt  and  Its  Advocacy  or  Ovxkthkow  or 

GOVEENMXNT   BT    FOBCZ    AND    VIOLENCE 
StTPaZMX  COCIT  DECISIONS 

The  Schnelderman  case:  The  Communist 
Party  and  its  spokesmen  have,  ever  since  the 
.  opinion  In  the  Schnelderman  case**'  was 
handed  down  by  the  Supreme  Court  In  the 
summer  of  1943,  claimed  that  this  decision 
established  the  fact  that  the  Communist 
Party  does  not  advocate  the  overthrow  of  the 
Government  by  force  and  violence,  whereas 
in  reality  the  holding  In  the  case  was  on  the 
narrow  Issue  as  to  whether  the  Government, 
in  a  denaturalization  proceeding,  had  sus- 
tained the  burden  of  proof  by  clear,  unequiv- 
ocal, and  convincing  evidence  that  Schnel- 
derman was  not  In  fact  attached  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  Constitution.  The  Court  de- 
termined the  Government  had  not  sustained 
the  necessary  burden  of  proof. 

Moreover,  the  Court  expressly  stated: 

"For  some  time  the  question  whether  ad- 
vocacy of  governmental  overthrow  by  force 
and  violence  is  a  principle  of  the  Communist 
Party  of  the  United  States  has  perplexed 
courts,  administrators,  legislators,  and  stu- 
dents. •  •  •  This  Court  has  never  passed 
upon  the  question  whether  the  party  does  so 
advocate  and  It  Is  unnecessary  for  us  to  do 
so  now." 

The  Bridges  case:  Another  case  often  re- 
ferred to  by  the  Communist  Party  In  an  en* 
deavor  to  prove  that  one  may  advocate  over- 
throw of  the  Government  by  force  and  vio- 
lence and  still  not  be  subject  to  deportation 
under  the  pertinent  statute  Is  that  of  Bridges 
V.  Wiion.'*'  The  Court  in  this  case  merely 
held  ( 1 )  that  the  Government  had  not  proved 
that  Bridges  was  so  associated  with  the  Com- 
munist Party  as  to  necessarily  advocate  the 
overthrow  of  the  Government  by  force  and 
violence,  but  that  he  was  In  reality  cooper- 
ating with  the  Communist  Party  only  In 
wholly  legitimate  measures  and,  therefore, 
was  not  so  affiliated  therewith,  in  the  sense 
Intended  by  the  statute,  as  to  warrant  his 
deportation:  and  (2)  that  evidence  of  affilia- 
tion employed  to  find  that  Bridges  was  a 
member  of  the  Communist  Party  was  Im- 
properly admitted.  Nowhere  did  the  Court 
suggest  that  the  Communist  Party  did  not 
advocate  the  overthrow  of  the  Government 
by  force  and  violence,  since  that  question  was 
not  In  Issue. 

FTDEKAL  COUBT  DECISIONS 

Opposed  to  this  refusal  on  the  part  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  to  make 
a  Judicial  determination  as  to  whether  the 
Communist  Party  advocates  the  overthrow 
of  the  Government  by  force  and  violence  we 
have   the   decision   of   many   lower   Federal 

•'320  U.  S.  118  (1943). 
••'326  U.  S.  135  (1945). 


courts  that  the  party  does  so  advocate.*** 
These  couru  have  uniformly  sustained,  when 
based  on  comparable  records,  administrative 
findings  to  the  effect  that  the  Communist 
Party  from  Its  Inception  In  1919  has  believed 
in.  advised,  advocated,  and  taught  the  over- 
throw by  force  and  violence  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  SUtes.  Other  courU 
have  gone  to  the  extent  of  holding  that  the 
Communist  Party,  as  a  matter  of  law,  will  be 
presumed  to  advocate  force  and  violence 
even  in  the  absence  of  specific  evidence.*** 
The  following  are  excerpu  from  opinions 
of  still  other  Federal  couru  on  the  advocacy 
by  the  Communist  Party  of  the  overthrow 
of  the  Government  by  force  and  violence: 

Antolish  v.  Paul  et  al.   (283  F.  957  at  p 
9^): 

'•(3)  When,  therefore,  purposes  and 
methods  are  announced  which  Indicate  an 
overthrow  of  society  and  government  as  now 
organized,  constituted,  or  claimed  to  be  dom. 
Inated  In  language  such  as  'by  direct  action,' 
by  'mass  action, •  by  'revolutionary  mass  ac- 
tion,' suggesting  'the  army  of  the  proleUrlat,' 
the  'revolutionary  soldiers,'  the  'red  guard.' 
the  use  of  all  means  of  'battle,'  direct  con- 
flict with  governmental  machinery  In  open 
combat,  and  the  like,  the  query  at  once  arise* 
whether  such  language  is  fairly  susceptible 
of  a  meaning  which  necessarily  excludes  all 
but  peaceable  or  persuasive  means  and  neces- 
sarily suggesU  repugnance  to  force  or  vlo- 
lence,  or  that  It  excludes  any  Idea  except 
a  change  so  peaceable,  yet  so  certain,  that 
the  transition  from  the  old  to  the  new  era 
will  come  about  with  a  sort  of  gradual  spon- 
taneity, the  old  quite  willingly  receding  tie- 
fore  the  new.  It  suffices  to  accept  the  con- 
cession, made  by  counsel  upon  argument, 
that  It  Is  hardly  fair  to  ascribe  to  such  lan- 
guage a  meaning  so  exceedingly  mild.  In 
other  words,  the  concession  was  made  that, 
of  necessity,  the  means  to  be  used,  If  success 


**' Kenmotsu  v.  Nagle  (44  P.  2d  953,  954- 
955  (C  C.  A.  9) ):  certiorari  denied  (283  U.  8. 
832):  Saksagansky  v.  Weedin  (58  F.  2d  13.  10 
(C.  C.  A.  9)  ) :  Wolek  v.  Weedin  (88  F.  ad  928. 
929  (C.  C.  A.  9):  Sormunen  v.  Nagle  (69  F. 
2d  398.  399  (C.  C.  A.  9));  Branch  v.  Cahill 
(88  F.  2d  848.  648  (C.  C.  A.  9) );  Berkman  v. 
Taiinghast  (68  P.  ad  821;  622-823  (C  C  A. 
1));  In  re  Saderquist  (11  F.  Supp  525.  628- 
637  (D.  Me.) );  affirmed  sub  nom..  Sorquist  ▼. 
Ward  (83  F.  2d  890  (C.  C.  A.  D);  United 
States  v.  Cwrron  (11  F.  2d  883.  685  (C.  C.  A. 
2));  certiorari  denied  sub  nom.,  Vojnovic  r. 
Curran  (271  U.  S.  688) ;  United  States  v.  Smith 
(2  F.  2d  90.  91  (W.  D.  N.  T.)):  Re  Womcyt 
et  al.  (58  Can.  Cr.  Cas.  161  (Sup.  Ct.  Nova 
Scotia,  1932)).  Of  the  three  cases  men- 
tioned In  the  opinion  of  Schneiderman  v. 
United  States  (320  U.  8.  118.  at  148.  fn.  30) 
as  holding  to  the  contrary,  one — Colyer  v. 
Skefflngton  (265  Fed.  17  (D.  Mass.))— was. 
as  there  noted,  reversed  on  api>eal  (sub  nom. 
Skefflngton  v.  Katzeff.  277  Fed.  129  (C.  C.  A. 
1));  and  one — Strecker  v.  Messier  (90  F.  2d 
976  (C.  C.  A.  5) )— was  affirmed  by  this  Court, 
with  modification,  on  other  grounds,  and 
without  consideration  of  this  point  (307 
U.  8.  22).  In  the  third.  Ex  parte  Fierstein 
(41  F.  2d  53  (C.  C.  A.  9) ).  the„only  evidence 
adduced  In  support  of  the  finding  was  the 
bare  statement  of  the  arresting  detective 
that  the  party  did  so  advocate. 

*»*  Af  urdocfc  v.  Clark  (53  F.  ad  155,  157 
(C.  C.  A.  D):  United  States  ex  rel.  Yokinen 
V.  Commissioner  (67  F.  2d  707  (C.  C.  A.  2) ); 
certiorari  denied  (287  U.  S.  607);  United 
States  ex  rel.  Fernandas  v.  Commissioner  of 
Immigration  (65  F.  2d  593  (C.  C.  A.  2|); 
United  States  v.  Perkins  (79  F.  2d  633  (C.  C.  A. 
2));  United  States  v.  Reimer  (79F.  2d  315.316 
(C.  C.  A.  2) );  United  States  ex  rel.  Fortmuel- 
ler  v.  Commissioner  of  Immigration  (14  F. 
Supp.  484.  487  (S.  D.  N.  T.) ) :  Ungar  v.  Seamari 
(4  F.  2d  80,  81  (C.  C.  A.  8) ) ;  Ex  parte  Jurgans 
(17  F  2d  507,  511  (D.  Minn.),  afflrmed  23 
r.  2d  35  (CCA.  8)). 
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-We  think  It  would  be  going  far  afield  to 
say  that,  from  such  sUtements  of  pmrpoee. 
BO  reaaooable  man  could  reach  the  cooclti- 
slon  tkat  fsaaa  mut  wialmtm  f  tHa  aacaaaary 
instrtmiantaimaa  tor  tta  aaciompHahment  and 
are  contempUted.  and  that.  If  consummated. 
It  would  oTerthrow  goremment  as  now  In- 
sUtuted.    On  the  contrary.  It  seems  to  us  that 
a  program  which  advocates  the  disarmament 
of  the  armed  forces  of  the  existing  state,  the 
arming  of  the  laborers  and  the  formation  of 
a  CommunUt  army  to  protect  the  rule  of  the 
proletariat,  affords  substanUal  etldence  that 
the  CommtmUt  Party,  of  which  the  relators 
are  confesaed  and  avowed  members,  teaches 
and  advocates  the  overthrow  ot  government 
by  force  and  violence." 

United  States  ex  rel.  Abem  v.  WaUi3,  Com- 
mUeiontr  of  Immigration  (a»  T.  413) : 

-  •     •     •    the  manifesto  and  program  of  the 
CommunUt  Party,  together  with  other  ex- 
blbtu  in  the  case,  ars  of  such  character  as  to 
VMlly  lead  a  reasonable  man  to  conclude  that 
the  purpose  of  the  CommunUt  Party  Is  to 
•ecompiuh  lU  end— namely,  the  capture  and 
destruction  of  the  state,  as  now  eonstltuta«— 
by  force  and  Ttolanea.    Since  the  party  has 
•MO  At  to  uaa  words  of  fsnsrsl  application, 
which  In  tMtr  popular  and  ordinary  senas 
may  fairly  iBiport.  and  which  ars  approprl- 
aU  to  ths  use  of.  forca  and  eloUBoa.  and 
which  have  been  found  to  have  that  moaning, 
there  ts  no  obligation  upoo  the  court  to  reAna 
and  ooaatrtte  the  langtiafla  so  as  to  reach  a 
diffaMBt  wault     If  foroa  and  tioisnoe  be  not 
within   the  eontooipUtioo  of   the  party.  It 
wuuld  be  a  stmpta  matter  to  havs  the  absence 
ot  sueh  thotight  claarly  appear.    As  It  U.  the 
language  used  would  seem  designed  to  mean 
(Jl  things  to  all  men.  and  to  be  fairly  eus- 
cMtlbls  of  maanlng.  siren  though  It  does  not 
ui»equivocaWy  dadare  in  favor  of.  force  and 


•It  may.  of  course,  be  suggesud  that  some 
rMard  should  be  had  for  the  imminence  of 
such  a  possibUlly.  and  I  am  frta  to  say  that 
from  ths  party's  organlmtlon.  as  appears  in 
tba  racord.  such  posalbUlty  U  not  of  the  im- 
mediate future.  The  act  of  Congress,  how- 
ever  under  which  thu  proceeding  was  Insti- 
tuted provides  for  ths  deporUtiun  of  aliens 
who  are  membera  of  or  aflUUtad  with  any  or- 
ganisation that  entertains  a  belief  In.  teaches, 
or  advocatee  the  overthrow  by  force  end  vio- 
lence of  the  Oovemment  of  the  United  States. 
It  will  thus  be  obeerved  that  the  quest  lost 
here  U  not  one  of  degrees  of  Imminence  of 
oearthrow  by  force  and  violence,  but  rather 
whether  that  U  the  ultimate  purpose  at  the 
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ThU  case  InvcJvee  memb<»rs  of  tha  Soelallat 
Workers  Party,  a  dUsMlant  CommunUt  group 
iMjg  niMUtsil  with  the  CommunUt  Intema- 
tioMi  nor  oScially  recognised  by  either  the 
CosBmunlst  hierarchy  In  MoBOB^^  tha  Ooi^^ 
munlst  Party,  U.  8.  A.    KMMMMir.  howarsr. 
both  tha  oAdal  asMl  uao^rlal  groupa  taaaa 
themselvsa    oposi    tha    taarhtnga    of    Mars. 
Bogeto.  and  Lenin.     Tha  SodaUat  Workers 
Party  are  foUowars  of  Leon  Trotaky,  who  was 
exprUed  from  tha  BuaaUB  Communist  Party. 
The  oflcUl  ConununUta  ara  followers  of  Jo- 
seph Stalin.     The  lagal  quaatlona  lovolvad 
are  however  fuUy  relevant  to  thU  discussion. 
At  pages  148  and  146  In  Its  deculun.  the 
court  said:   The  declaration  seU  forth  tha 
program  of  action  to  effectuate  thU  over- 
throw of  the  existing  capltalUtlc  society  and 
tha  government  which  supporU  It     The  first 
atap  U  to  build  up  the  strength  of  the  party 
•o  that  It  can  have  a  majority  of  the  exploited 
elasaas  back  of  Its  leadership.    The  final  step 
is  to  orarthTOW  the  existing  gawamment  by 
forca.     Tha  sUtements   now  to  bo  quoted 
from  the  declaration  leava  no  doubt  that  the 
final  means  are  to  ba  force  and  not  orderly 
change: 


"The  belief  that  In  such  a  eonntrr  as 
United  8Utse  we  llvs  In  a  free,  democratio 
aodaty    In    which    fundamantal 
change  can  be  effected  by  persuasion,  by 
cation,    by    legal    and    purely    parUameutary 
methods  U  an  Illusion  (R    1182). 

The  fundamental  InstrumenU  of  ths 
workers'  struggU  for  power  cannot  be  the 
existing  Instltuuons  of  the  govaraaaental  ap- 
parat^  Mnoa  iTisas  represent  basically  ths 
IntereaU  only  of  the   capitalistic    minority 

(R.  !!«)■ 

"Whenever  the  rrvolutkmlsU  find  them- 
selves In  a  LAbor  Party  thay  will  stand  at 
each  stags  for  those  eoocreia  pollclaa  and 
actiona  which  sum  up  a  pi ug rvaalva  and 
parspecuve;  for  complete  breaks  with 
itallst  parties  and  no  support  of  can- 
didates on  capitalist  UckeU.  for  direct  mass 
actiona  and  avoidance  of  UmlUUon  to  par- 
llamantary  actlvltiaa:  for  full  Internal  de- 
Bsocracy;  for  support  and  defense  of  eooorata 
workli«-class  rifbta  atalnst  their  lavoalon 
from  any  souroa.  Including  Invasions  from 
candldatee  of  the  Labor  Party  ItseU.  etc. 
(R.  1181. 

"WhUe  relying  prlmartly  on  mass  actloas. 
propaganda.  aiKl  sgiution  as  the  meana  for 
ftirtberiag  lu  revoluUonary  aim.  ths  party 
wUl  also  partlolpau  In  slactural  campaigns, 
though  at  all  umee  contending  againet  tba 
fatal  illusion  thst  the  masses  can  aoaom- 
plish  thslr  emancipation  through  the  ballot 
boa. 

"That  the  final  tue  of  force  to  overthrow 
tba  Oovernmant  waa  the  method  of  the  party 
U  further  shown  by  esprsaslons  in  tha  oA- 
clal  publicaUons  of  tiM  party,  by  its  leaders, 
officers,  organlxars.  ipaakars.  lecturers,  and 
writsrs.  and  by  ths  prlvaUly  asprassad  auta- 
menu  uf  such.    The   party  oppoood  tuiln 
(R.    88a-6M.     1106,     laM.     1379),    supported 
Trotsky,    and    adopted    atid    supported    tha 
Trotsky  program  from  the  beginning  uf  tha 
party  |.l.  »4«-»48).    After  Trotsky  arrived  In 
Mexico    (January    1M7)    various    leaders   of 
tiis  party  ooofarrsd  with  him  thsre  as  to  poll- 
Glee  and  aotlona.    In  ths  spring  of  1888  and 
thereafter  the  matter  of  the  use  of  defense 
guards  was  dlaeuaaad  with  bim  (R   288.  M«- 
947).    Ha  alttoer  orlglnatad  or  endorsed  tba 
Idea  of  such  bodlss  (R.  a88-ag7.  848.  6«».  8e«. 
888.  743-748.  040-060).     The  guards  were  to 
be  organlaatloos  which  party  members  would 
foster  within  labor  unloiu  to  use  force  in 
procaction    of    the    unions.     They    were    to 
grow  Into  a  mllltla  and  finally  Into  the  Red 
Army    (R.   9m-a».  «li.   401.    840.   80«.    718. 
9«»-9«0.  lOaS-lOSe).    Stich  a  daferue  guard 
was  organized  In   ths  Teamsters'  Local   No. 
544  at  IflnneapolU  In  July  or  August  1838 
|R.  1044)  or  In  the  fall  of  1038  <R.  1014.  1102). 
ThU  record  leaves  no  doubt  that  force  was 
the  uUlmste  means  to  be  used  by  the  party 
In  the  overthrow  of  the  Oovernmeiit  by  the 
'proletariat.'     Also,  the  record  U  substantial 
that  a  plan  of  organizing  this  force  through 
the  development  of  defense  guards  was  em- 
ployed." 

ITmfted  51afe»  ei  rel.  Georgian  r.  Uhl  (271 
Ped.  676  (C.  C.  A.  2d)): 

The  qtjeetlon  whether  the  advocacy  or  be- 
lief contemplated  by  the  sUtute  (sec   I  and 
n  of  the  act  of  October  16.  1818.  as  amended 
by  the  act  of  June  5.  1020)   mtut  relate  to 
"Immediate  overthrow"  has  been  considered 
by  several  couru. 
In  thU  case,  the  Ourt  said: 
"We  express  no  opinion  as  to  the  result 
upon  our  minds  of  the  evidence  adduced  at 
the   deportation    bearing,    beyond   this.   vlx. 
there  was  evidence.  Indeed  It  was  admitted 
that  though  he  dW  not  and  does  not  believe 
In  the  ImmedUte  overthrow  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  that  position  U  not 
tba  restilt  of  any  affection  for  the  same  or 
approval  of  thU  Republic,  nor  of  any  objec- 
tion to  fores  and  violence  per  se.  but  only 
resulU  from  an  opinion  that  the  time  Is  not 
ripe.    Ripeness  U  to  be  attained  by  teaching 
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and  by  the  dissemination  of  the  style  of  lit* 
erature  which  It  U  hU  bualness  to  circulate; 
when  the  time  U  ripe,  It  U  to  be  hoped  that 
force  and  violence  will  not  be  necessary,  but 
they  will  be  appropriate  as  soon  as  they  ars 
likely  to  prevail. 

"However  fantastic  the  above-outlined  so- 
cial program  may  seem.  It  U  impossible  to 
ssy  that  a  professed  and  avowed  effort  to 
hasten  Its  consummstlon  U  not  evidence  of 
that  which  the  statute  forbids." 

Turner  v.  Williams  (194  U.  b.  279)  : 

ThU  U  another  case  Illustrative  of  the 
point  that  advocacy  or  belief  In  the  over- 
thro*  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  by  force  and  violence  need  not  relate 
to  "immediate  overthrow"  to  be  within  the 
meaning  of  the  pertinent  Immigration  law. 

In  this  case,  the  Court  ssld: 

"In  thst  case  there  was  Involved  the  con- 
stitutionality of  a  provision  contained  In  the 
Immigration  Act  of  1903  for  the  deportation 
of  aliens  who.  at  the  time  of  entry,  were 
'anarchists. '  The  argument  was  made  that 
•conceding  that  Congress  has  the  power  to 
shut  out  any  alien,  the  power  nevertheleas 
does  not  extend  to  soms  sUens.  snd  that  If 
the  act  Includes  all'  alien  anarchlsU.  It  Is 
unconstitutional,  becsuse  some  anarchists  are 
merely  political  philosophers,  whose  teach- 
ings are  benettclsl  rslher  thsn  otherwise"  (p. 
292).  After  pointing  out  through  a  diction- 
ary definition  that  the  term  anarchist"  U 
used  111  ths  popular  senss  as  "ons  who  seeks 
to  overturn  by  violence  all  constituted  forms 
snd  institutions  of  society  and  government, 
all  law  snd  order,  and  all  rights  of  property, 
with  no  purpose  of  sstsblUhlog  any  other 
system  of  order  In  the  place  of  thst  destroyed' 
the  Court  said  (p,  293)  :  "The  language  of  ths 
act  Is  "anarchlsU.  or  persons  who  believe  In 
or  advocate  the  overthrow  by  force  or  violence 
of  the  Government  of  the  United  States  or 
of  all  fovsmment  or  of  sll  forms  of  Isw,  or 
the  assassination  of  public  officials  "  If  this 
should  be  construed  as  defining  the  word 
"anarchists"  by  ths  words  which  follow,  or  ss 
used  In  the  popular  seiue  above  given  it 
would  seem  that  when  an  alien  arrives  in  this 
country,  who  avows  himssif  to  be  anarchist, 
Wltbout  more,  he  accepu  the  definition.  And 
W8  8MPPOSS  counsel  does  not  deny  that  thU 
Government  has  the  power  to  exclude  an 
alien  who  believes  In  or  advocatss  the  over- 
throw of  the  Government  or  of  all  govern- 
ments by  force  or  the  assassination  of  offi- 
cials.    To  put  that  question  Is  to  answer  It." 

"The  Court  then  reviewed  the  evidence 
with  reference  to  the  alien  Involved  and  came 
to  the  conclusion  (p.  294)  that  "we  cannot 
say  that  the  Inference  was  unjustifiable 
either  that  he  contemplated  the  ultimate 
realization  of  his  Idesl  by  the  use  of  force,  or 
thst  hU  speeches  were  Incitements  to  that 
end." 

"There  Is  nothing  In  the  legUlatlve  history 
of  the  phrase  'the  overthrow  by  force  or 
violence  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States'  as  used  either  In  the  1920  or  1918  acts 
or  In  the  prior  statutes  of  1917,  1907.  and 
19C'3.  which  Indicates  that  Congress  intended 
the  phrase  to  be  given  such  a  narrow  con- 
struction as  would  Include  only  those  aliens 
or  organizations  that  believe  In.  teach,  or 
advocate  the  Immediate  overthrow  of  this 
Government.  Congressman  Shattuc.  the 
chairman  of  the  House  Committee  on  Immi- 
gration and  Naturalization,  in  presentliig  to 
the  House  the  bill  which  became  the  1903 
act,  and  In  pointing  to  some  of  the  evils 
which  It  sought  to  meet.  Indicated  a  purpose 
In  the  bin  aa  a  whole  broader  than  the  pro- 
tection of  our  Government  against  a  dar\ger 
of  present  overthrow: 

"  ■•  •  •  it  has  developed,  new  elements 
have  been  purposely  Injected  Into  the  stream 
(of  Immgrants)  which,  unless  checked, 
threatened  not  only  to  serloiuly  pollute  It. 
but  also  to  thrust  upon  our  Nation  and  the 
SUtca  burdens  they  should  not  be  called 
upon  to  bear. 


"  'By  reason  of  thU  change  the  feeling  of 
welcome  which  had  hailed  the  Incoming  Im- 
migrant from  1831  to  1875  changed  to  one  of 
alaim  lest  "the  unguarded  gate"  might  allow 
entrance  too  freely  to  elements  dUcordant 
and  not  easily  assimilated,  as  well  as  burden- 
aome  and  harmful  to  the  best  Interests  of  the 
country. 

"  'Hence  there  has  arisen  the  demand, 
growing  more  an:!  more  InsUtent.  that  re- 
strictive measures  should  be  enacted  to  regu- 
late the  influx  and  sift  the  quality  of  the  In- 
coming aliens.  •  •  •'  (35  Conokessional 
Rkcosd.  5757.)  ""• 

Portions  of  the  foregoing  are  excerpts  from 
the  brief  of  the  United  States  Government 
In  the  case  of  Kessler  v.  S^recker  (307  U.  8. 
22    ( 1939 )  ) . 

FINDINGS  or  r*CT  BT   ATTOSNirr   OINKRAL  BtODLX 
IN  THE  HAKIT  BSUXiCS  CASK 

On  May  28,  1942,  Attorney  General  Blddle 
In  his  opinion  In  the  case  of  Harry  Bridges, 
on  pages  31  and  32,  made  the  following  find- 
ings of  fact  relative  to  ths  Communist  Party 
of   the  United  States: 

"That  the  CommunUt  Party  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  from  the  time  of  tu  incep- 
tion in  1019  to  the  present  time.  U  an  organ* 
iRstlon  that  bslleves  in.  advises,  advocates, 
and  teaches  the  overthrow  by  force  snd  vio- 
lence of  the  Government  of  the  United  States. 

"That  the  Communist  Party  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  from  the  time  of  its  Incep- 
tion to  the  present  time.  Is  an  organlr^atlon 
that  writes,  circulates,  distributes,  prlnu, 
publUhea.  and  dUplays  printed  matter  advis- 
ing, advocating,  or  uachtng  the  overthrow 
by  force  and  violence  of  the  Government  of 
the  United  States. 

"That  the  CommunUt  Party  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  from  the  time  of  lU  Incep- 
tion to  ths  present  time,  is  an  organlzntlon 
that  causes  to  be  written,  circulated,  dis- 
tributed, printed,  published,  and  duplsyed 
printed  matter  advising,  sdvocatlng,  and 
teaching  ths  overthrow  by  force  snd  vlulencs 
of  the  Government  of  ths  United  States. 

"That  the  CommunUt  Party  of  ths  United 
Ststes  of  America,  from  the  time  of  Its  Incep- 
tion to  the  present  time,  U  sn  organlMtlon 
that  has  In  Its  possession  for  the  purpose  of 
circulstton.  distribution,  publlcnllon,  Issus, 
and  display,  printed  matter  advising,  advo- 
cating, and  teaching  the  overthrow  by  force 
and  violence  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States." 

On  pages  7,  8.  and  9  of  his  report  tt}e  Attor- 
ney General  stated  the  following  relative  to 
the  hUtory  of  the  Communist  Party,  Its  alma 
and  purposes: 

"The  Communist  Party  of  the  United 
States,  a  section  of  the  so-called  Third  Inter- 
national, was  founded  in  1919.  and,  after  lU 
name  was  changed  several  times,  finally  be- 
came the  CommunUt  Party  of  the  United 
States  of  America  In  1929.  The  Third  Inter- 
national advocated  the  class  struggle,  which 
was  deficrlbed  as  entering  the  phase  of  civil 
war  In  America.  Illegal  methods  were  also 
advocated,  where  necessary,  to  carry  on  its 
work;  systematic  agitation  In  the  Army,  the 
renouncing  of  patriotism,  and  the  revolution- 
ary overthrow  of  capitalism." 


•"  The  report  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Immigration  and  Naturalization,  accompany- 
ing this  bill,  with  respect  to  the  Instant  pro- 
vision, stated:  "The  second  class  (the  class 
herein  Involved]  was  Introduced  to  enable 
thU  country  to  deal  effectively  with  an  evil 
of  a  most  Insidloiu  character,  by  rejecting 
those  aliens  whose  purpose  in  seeking  the 
protection  and  freedom  furnUhed  by  Amer- 
ican Institutions  U  to  propagate  the  doctrine 
of  forcible  resistance,  by  bloodsheddlng  If 
necessary,  to  organized  law  and  order,  upon 
the  theory  that  an  effective  treatment  of  the 
evil  can  be  best  secured  by  refusing  admis- 
sion to  the  teachers  and  disciples  of  a  system 
not  Indigenous  to  the  soil  of  tbU  country" 
(H.  Rept.  No.  982,  57tb  Cong.,  1st  sess.,  p.  8). 


"The  American  "section*  adopted  a  pro- 
gram declaring:  "The  CJommunUt  Party  will 
sjrstematlcally  and  persistently  propagate 
the  idea  of  the  inevitability  of  and  necessity 
for  violent  revolution  and  will  prepare  the 
workers  for  armed  insurrection  as  the  only 
means  of  overthrowing  the  capitalist  sUte.' 

"The  Communist  Party  teaches  the  violent 
overthrow  of  existing  governments.  Includ- 
ing the  United  SUtes.  ThU  concept  reaches 
back  to  the  famous  manifesto  of  Marx  and 
Engels  of  1848.  which  declares:  "The  Com- 
munUU  disdain  to  conceal  their  views  and 
alms.  They  openly  declare  that  their  ends 
can  be  attained  only  by  the  forcible  over- 
throw of  all  ezutlng  social  conditions." 

"'In  The  Thesis  and  Statutes  of  the  Third 
International  (1920)  this  doctrine  U  ex- 
panded: 

"  'The  maas  struggle  means  a  whole  system 
of  developing  demonstrations  growing  ever 
more  acute  In  form  and  logically  leading  to 
an  uprUlTig  against  the  cspiuiutic^rder  of 
government."  Lenin  speaks  of  the  necessity 
of  violent  revolution, 

"'This  and  much  other  documentary  evi- 
dence introduced  by  ths  Governntent.  snd 
the  oral  evidence  of  s  number  nt  witnexses 
to  the  same  effect,  who  testified  that  the 
CommunUt  Party  of  the  United  States  had 
Indoctrinated  Its  members  with  these  pur- 
poses, sstablUhss.  as  Judge  Sears  concludes, 
that  It  U  sn  organisation  thst  ad/lsea.  ad- 
vocstes.  snd  teaches  the  overthrow  by  force 
and  violence  of  ths  Government  of  ths 
United  Str.les. 

"'The  evidence  also  sustained  the  Govsrn- 
ment's  contention  that  the  party  writes, 
rlrculstes,  distributes,  prints,  publuhss,  snd 
displays  printed  matter  advUlng  such  over- 
throw, so  thst  the  party  comes  within  ths 
purview  of  ths  statuu.  ThU  also  Judgs 
Sears  found. 

HuTORirAL  PsxrcDicirrs  as  to  thk  Communist 
Pasty's  ADvocArr  or  tms  Ovrrtmro'w  or 
nn  Govkrnmknt  bt  Posrt  and  Viot.rNra 

In  a  printed  dncumfnt,  Hearings  Before  s 
Subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations.  United  Stntes  Senate.  Sixty-eighth 
Congress,  first  session,  entitled  "Recognition 
of  Russia."  St  page  630,  ths  fallowing  staU- 
ment  of  Robert  P.  Kelley.  DIvUlon  of  Eastern 
European  Affairs.  Department  of  State,  ap- 
pears: 

"It  Is  believed  that  the  evidence  presented 
by  the  Department  of  State  at  this  hearing 
has  conclusively  established  three  facts: 

"First,  the  essential  unity  of  the  Bolshevik 
organization  known  aa  the  (Communist 
Party,  so-called  Soviet  Government,  and  the 
Communist  International,  all  of  which  are 
controlled  by  a  small  group  of  Individuals, 
technically  known  as  the  political  bureau  of 
the  Russian  (DomraunUt  Party. 

"Second,  the  spiritual  and  organic  connec- 
tion between  this  Moscow  group  and  lU 
agent  in  thU  country — the  American  Com- 
munist Party  and  Its  legal  counterpart,  the 
Workers'  Party.  Not  only  are  those  organi- 
zations the  creation  of  Moscow,  but  the  latter 
has  also  elaborated  their  program  and  con- 
trolled and  BUpervUed  their  activities. 
While  there  may  have  exUted  In  the  United 
States  individuals,  and  even  groups.  Im- 
bued with  Marxist  doctrines  prior  to  the  ad- 
vent of  the  Communist  International,  the 
exUtence  of  a  disciplined  party  equipped 
with  a  program  aiming  at  the  overthrow 
of  the  institutions  of  this  country  by  force 
and  violence  is  due  to  the  intervention  of 
the  Bolshevik  organizations  into  the  domestic 
political  life  of  the  United  States.  The  es- 
sential feet  U  the  exUtence  of  an  organiza- 
tion In  the  United  States  created  by  and 
completely  subservient  to  a  foreign  organiza- 
tion striving  to  overthrow  the  exutlng  social 
and  political  order  of  thU  country. 

"Third,  the  subversive  and  pernicious 
activities  of  the  American  Ckirmunist  Party 
and  the  Workers'  Party  and  their  subordlnaU 
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ttiOomtag  are  excerpt*  from  the  brief 
United   States   OoTemment    In    tha 

case,  hereinabove  referred  to, 

throw  great  light  upon  the  Conununlrt 
alma  and  principles: 

program  of  th«    Communlat  Inter- 
_j  and  the  raaolntlona  of  the  United 
section  were  to  tli^  effect  that  In  tha 
.  of  hostilities  wlih  Sorlet  Russia  the 
alleglanca  of  party  members  waa  to  be 
the  U   8.  8.  B    (p   8)  "* 
court  found  that  petitioners  oath  of 
^ice  to  the  United  States,  required  by 
8   United  SUtca  Code,  section  381.  waa 
\n  that  p«mianer  maintained  allegiance 
...  Bd«flty  to  the  U  8  S  R  and  to  the  Third 
tefnatlonal.    The  court  also  found  that  at 
irae  of  his  naturalisation  and  during  the 
JTs  prior  thereto,  petitioner  was  a  mem- 
of  the  Communist  Party,  the  principles 
hlch  were  opposed  to  the  Constitution, 
advised,    advocated,    and    taught    the 
overthrow  of  the  Government.  Con- 
and  laws  of  the  United  States  and 
m  and  opposition  to  organised  gov- 
,...:   that  petitioner  believed  In.  advo- 
V..  and  supported  the  principles  of  the 
y:  that  petitioner  was  'a  disbeliever  In' 
•opposed  to  organized  government'  and 
he  was  a  member  of  an  organteatlon' 
ling  disbelief  In  or  opposed  to  organlasd 
mf  (p.  9). 
evidence    shows    that    petitioner's 

,    political    loyalty   was    a   deflnlUve 

tlcal  organliatlon   known    as  the   Com- 

Party  and  the  Third  Communist  In- 

,jnal.  and  that  ha  did  not  bear  true 

and  allegiance  to   the  United   States. 

"tkM*  of  hostUlUes  between  Soviet  Russia 

the  United  States,  the  party's  and  petl- 

s  flrst  allegiance  would  have  been  to 

,  „.  Ruasla. 

•JThe  structure  of  the  Communist  organl- 
thelr   Interrelationships,   and  their 
a  with  their  Individual  members  re- 
ex  necessitate,  in  petitioner's  owing 
to  powers  other  than  the  United 

.-.^c    tp.    10). 

'  Conversely,  the  evidence  establishes  petl- 

's  lack  of  true  faith  and  allegiance  to 

United  States.     It  was  a  fundamental 

„ tenet  that  members  of  the  party 

no  country  and  owed  no  'social  patii- 
to  their  'own'  government:    accord- 
..,.  In  the  caae  of  war  Communists  were 
precipitate  civil  war  anti  the  army  waa  to 
Induced  to  revolt  (p.  ID 
The  omclal  and  olBclally  distributed  Com- 
Ilterat\ire    introduced    In    evidence 
s  firm  basis  for  the  district  court's 
...  that  the  party  eapouaed  force  and 
,.^  to  accotnpUsh  Ita  objectives.    It  was 
.,  stated  by  Marx  that  communism  could 
achieved    only  by  tha  forcible  overthrow 
all  existing  social  conditions. '    The  prln- 
)\e  of   force   and  violence  was   thereafter 
terated  and  empbaalwd.  particularly  dur- 
ttM  p«UtloneT"s  probaOonarr  period.    So 
ntal  with  tlia  pwty  »«■  torce  and 
,  at  that  time  otbar  groups  or  todl- 
who  advocated  ends  not  subatantlaUy 
,„t  frotn  thoae  of  the  party,  or  who 
r..  taught  force  and  violence  but  without 
ihuslaam.  were  severely  condemned  by  tha 
_rty  and  If  mwnbars.  were  expeUed  (p.  12>. 
xf^tttlanar'a  principles  relating  to  force 
violence  were  not  simply  passive;  forca 
violence  were  not  regarded  as  a  matter  of 
I    InevltabUlty.     Rather    the   Cosn- 
tbemaelvcs  were   to  follow  a  pre- 
B<ilbed  program  In  order  to  create  the  sltua- 
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■•  Pages  mentioned  In  thia  aectlon  refer  to 
of  the  Oovemment  brief. 


tlon  In  which  force  and  violence  were  to 
occ\ir.  Since  the  InterpreUtlon  for  which 
petitioner  contends  emtxxlled  active  precipi- 
tation of  dvU  war  and  the  overthrow  of  the 
Oovemment  by  force  and  violence.  It  Is  not 
subetantlally  dllTerent  from  the  Interpreta- 
tion for  which  the  Oovemment  contended 
in  the  courts  below. 

"It  was  the  view  of  the  organlratlon  to 
which  he  belonged  that  American  democ- 
racy Is  a  'fraud."  that  the  preaent  state  must 
be  'annihilated'  and  an  entirely  new  178- 
tem  substituted  (p.  15). 

"The  evidence  unequivocally  shows  that 
there  Is  and  can  be  no  more  than  one  In- 
terpretaUon  of  the  literature  concerning 
Communist  objectives,  alma,  and  tactics, 
with  the  poaalble  exception  of  the  narrow 
Issue  of  force  and  violence,  and  even  aa  to 
this  Issue  It  win  be  fully  shown.  Infra,  that 
the  alleged  distinction  between  prediction 
and   advocacy   Is  more   apparent   than   real 

(p.  21). 

•  The  district  court  found  that  petlUoner 
at  the  time  of  his  naturaliaatlon  did  not 
intend  to  bear  true  faith  and  allegiance  to 
the  United  SUtea  but  Instead  Intended  to 
maintain  true  faith  and  aUeglance  to  the 
Union  of  Soviet  Soclallat  Republlca  and  to 
the  Third  IntemaUonal  (p.  38) 

•  The  record  dlscloaea  that  during  the  peri- 
od In  quesuon  national  loyalties  to  a  capl- 
tallatlc  etate  were  regarded  as  incompatible 
with  the  otollgatlona  of  party  members,  who 
were  to  have  no  'fatherland'  and  no  'coun- 
try.' They  were,  accordingly,  to  renounce 
•aoclal  patriotism'  and  their  'own'  govern- 
ment and  country.  It  waa  the  duty  of  the 
proletariat  to  'destroy  the  bourgeola  father- 
land and  not  defend  It  or  help  extend  If 
^p.  46). 

"  'We,  membera  of  the  International  jwo- 
letarlat.  members  of  the  exploited  maaaea 
of  the  world,  of  the  Communist  Party  and 
the  Communist  International  declare 
•  •  •  we  wUl  defend  the  Soviet  Union, 
which  la  our  country — the  country  of  the 
working  claaa  of  the  world.  We  will  do 
everything  In  our  power  to  rout  the  Imperial- 
ist enemies  and  bring  about  the  victory  of 
the  Red  Army'  (accepunce  speeches)  (p.  4T). 
»  •  •  •  • 

"Petitioner  testified  that  he  agreed  with 
the  general  program  and  principles  of  the 
party  at  the  time  these  speeches  were  made 
by  the  Communist  candidates  In  the  1W8 
PreaMeBtlal  campaign.  Although  the 
speeches  were  made  to  1938.  we  believe  that 
they  were  sulBclently  contemporaneous  with 
petitioners  naturalization  In  June  1927  to 
reflect  the  principles  of  the  party  during  the 
relevant  period." 

•  •  •  •  • 

"Consistent  with  this  purpoM  waa  the 
earlier  pronouncement  that — 

"  The  Communist  Parties  should  carry  on 
precise  and  definite  propaganda  to  induce 
the  workers  to  reftise  to  transport  any  kind 
of  military  equipment  Intended  for  fighting 
against  the  Soviet  Republics,  and  should 
also  by  legal  or  Illegal  means  carry  on  propa- 
ganda amongst  the  troops  sent  against  the 
workers'  republics,  etc.'  (Statutes.  Theses, 
and  Conditions  of  Admission). 

"To  this  end.  In  the  course  of  such  a  war, 
the  Communists  were  to  'propagate  rerdti- 
tlonary  defeatism'  and  'agitate  for  the  fra- 
temallzatlon  of  the  soldiers  of  the  Imperial- 
ist armies  which  are  arrayed  against  each 
other.' 

•  •  •  •  • 

"A  'forenort'  taak  of  the  program  of  the 
Young  CoaamUDlBt  League  and  the  Com- 
munist Party  waa  "revolutionary  work  in 
the  bourgeola  army  through  the  organUa- 
tlon  of  nuclei,  revolutionary  circles  and 
groupa.     •     •     •■" 

.  •  •  •  • 

"To  continue  tills  thesU,  as  stated  In  an- 
other document: 


r  "WorkeTs  In  ammtinlUon  plants,  go  on 
itrlka  Shut  dovm  your  plants.  Prevent 
goeemmental  strikebreakers  from  resuming 
work  Keep  guards  over  your  raUroad  yards 
and  depota  lest  transportation  faculties  be 
used  by  governmental  agents.  Marine  work- 
ers do  not  kwd  either  man  or  ammunition. 
Truck  drivers,  reftise  to  aaaUt  In  war  work. 
Workers  of  other  Industries,  help  the  strikers. 
Farmers,  refuse  to  give  your  foodsttifis  and 
raw  materials  to  be  used  foe  the  slaughter.' 
(Why  Communism?)   (pp.  48  and  48.) 

"The  dimculty  d  es  not.  In  general,  stem 
from  an  actual  conflict  of  factual  evidence; 
the  basic  evidence  on  this  Issxje  U  chiefly 
documentary.  Bather,  the  conflict  centers 
upcn  the  proper  and  sensible  InterpreU- 
tlon of  the  Communist  principles  sa  ex- 
{M^ssed  In  these  documents   (p.  60). 

"In  the  fountalnhead  of  Communlat  prin- 
ciples and  doctrines.  The  Manifesto  of  the 
Communist  Party,  In  whose  general  prin- 
ciples petitioner  testified  he  believed.  It  was 

•'  The  CommunlsU  disdain  to  conceal  their 
views  and  alma.  They  openly  declare  that 
their  enda  can  be  attained  only  by  the 
forcible  overthrew  of  all  existing  social  con- 
ditions' (p.  62). 

•The  view  that  the  CommunUU  were  to  use 
force  and  violence  to  schleve  their  objec- 
tives was  thweafter  repeatedly  advanced  in 
their  literature: 

"  "We  CommunlsU  say  that  there  la  one 
way  to  abolish  the  capitalist  state,  and  that 
U  to  smssh  It  by  force.  To  make  commu- 
nism possible  the  workers  must  uke  hold 
of  the  state  machinery  of  capitalism  and 
desUov   If    (Why   Communism?). 

"  The  dictatorship  of  the  proletariat  Is 
bora  not  of  the  bourgeois  state  of  things 
but  of  •  •  •  the  development  of  the 
proletarian  revolution  through  violence' 
(The  Theory  and  Practice  of  Leninism. 
1924-29)   (p  62). 

-TTiat  which  before  the  victory  of  the 
proletariat  seems  but  a  theoretical  differ- 
ence of  opinion  on  the  question  of  "democ- 
racy" becomes  inevitably  on  the  morrow  of 
the  victory  a  quertlon  which  can  only  be 
decided  by  force  of  arms'  (Statutes.  Theses, 
and  Conditions  of  Admission  to  the  Com- 
munist International.  1923). 

"  The  working  class  cannot  achieve  the 
victory  over  the  bourgeoisie  by  meai«  of  the 
general  strike  alone  and  by  the  policy  of 
folded  arms.  The  proletariat  must  resort  to 
an  armed  uprising. 

"  'The  elementary  means  of  the  struggle 
of  the  proletariat  against  the  rule  of  the 
bourgeoisie  Is.  flrst  of  all.  the  method  of 
mass  demonstrations.  Such  mass  demon- 
strations are  prepared  and  carried  out  by 
the  organized  masses  of  the  proletariat  un- 
der the  direction  of  a  united,  disciplined, 
centralized  Communist  Party.  Civil  war  Is 
war.  In  this  war  the  proletariat  must  have 
ns  efficient  political  officers.  Its  good  politi- 
cal general  staff,  to  conduct  operations  dur- 
ing all  the  stages  of  that  flght. 

"  The  mass  struggle  means  a  whole  sys- 
tem of  developing  demonstrations  growing 
ever  more  acute  In  form  logically  leading  to 
an  uprising  against  the  capitalist  order  of 
tlie  government.  In  this  warfare  of  the 
misars  developing  Into  a  civil  war.  the  guided 
party  of  the  proletariat  must,  as  a  general 
nile.  secure  every  and  all  lawful  positions 
making  them  lU  auxiliaries  In  the  revolu- 
tionary work,  and  subordinating  such  posi- 
tions to  the  plans  of  the  general  campaign, 
that  of  the  mass  struggle  (p.  63). 

"  'An  oppreaesd  class  which  does  not  en- 
deavor to  possess  and  learn  to  handle  arms 
would  deserve  to  be  treated  as  slaves.  We 
would  become  bourgeoU  paciflsU  or  oppor- 
ttmlsts  If  we  forget  that  we  are  living  in  a 
tAam  society,  and  that  the  only  way  out  la 
through  class  struggle  and  the  overthrow 
of  the  power  of  the  ruling  class.  Our  slogan 
must  be:  "Arming  of  the  proletariat  to  con- 


quer, expropriate,  and  disarm  the  bour- 
geoisie." Only  after  the  proletariat  has  dis- 
armed the  bourgeoisie  will  It  be  able,  with- 
out betraying  lu  historic  task,  to  throw  all 
arms  on  the  scrap  heap.  This  the  proletariat 
will  undoubtedly  do.  But  only  then,  and 
on  no  account  sooner'"  (Program  of  the 
Young  Communist  International). 

"The  tenet  that  the  Communists  must 
achieve  their  objectives  only  by  force  and 
violence  and  not  by  peaceful  means  was  de- 
clared applicable  to  the  United  States  as  well 
as  elsewhere    (p.  64)  : 

"  Marx's  limitation  with  regard  to  the 
"continent"  has  furnished  the  opportunlsU 
and  menshevlks  of  every  country  with  a  pre- 
text for  asserting  that  Marx  admitted  the 
possibility  of  a  peaceful  transformation  of 
bourgeois  democracy  Into  proletarian  democ- 
racy, at  least  |ln|  some  countries  |  England 
and  America).  Marx  did  In  fact  recognize 
the  poaslblUty  of  this  In  the  England  and 
America  of  1860,  where  monopolist,  capitalism 
and  Imperialism  did  not  exist  and  where 
militarism  and  bureaucracy  were  as  yet  little 
developed.  But  now  the  situation  In  these 
countries  Is  radically  different;  Imperialism 
has  reached  Its  apogee  there,  and  there  mili- 
tarism and  bureaucracy  are  sovereign.  In 
consequence  Marx's  restriction  no  longer  ap- 
plies' ( The  Theory  and  Practice  of  Leninism — 
The  State  and  Revolution). 

'So  Integral  was  the  principle  of  the  utili- 
zation of  force  and  violence  that  the  Com- 
moinlsts  sharply  distinguished  themselves 
from,  and  strongly  denounced,  other  groups 
whose  objectives  might.  In  general,  coincide 
with  those  of  the  CommunlsU,  but  who  sub- 
scribed to  the  belief  that  the  meaiu  are  to 
be  peaceful  (p.  65). 

'•  Fifth,  In  the  same  work  of  Engels  •  •  • 
there  Is  also  a  disquisition  on  the  nature 
of  a  violent  revolution;  and  the  historical 
appreciation  of  Its  role  becomes,  with  Engels. 
a  veritable  panegyric  of  a  revolution  by  force. 
This,  of  course,  no  one  remembers.  To  talk 
or  even  to  think  of  the  Importance  of  this 
Idea  Is  not  considered  respectable  by  our 
modern  Socialist  parties,  and  In  the  dally 
propaganda  and  agitation  among  the  masses 
It  plays  no  part  whatever.  Yet  It  Is  Indls- 
solubly  bound  up  with  the  "withering  away" 
of  the  state  In  one  harmonious  whole.  Here 
la  Engels'  argument: 

" '  "That  force  also  plays  another  part  In 
history  (other  than  that  of  a  perpetuation  of 
evil),  namely,  a  revolutionary  part;  that  as 
Marx  s&ys.  It  Is  the  midwife  of  every  old  so- 
ciety when  It  Is  pregnant  with  a  new  one; 
that  force  Is  the  instrument  and  the  means 
by  which  social  movements  hack  their  way 
through  and  break  up  the  dead  and  fossilized 
political  forms — of  all  this  not  a  word  by 
Herr  Duehrlng.  Duly,  with  sighs  and  groans, 
does  he  admit  the  possibility  that  for  the 
overthrow  of  the  system  of  exploitation  force 
may.  perhapu.  be  necessary  but  most  unfortu- 
nate If  you  please,  because  all  use  of  force, 
forsooth,  demoralizes  its  user.  And  this  Is 
said  In  face  of  the  great  moral  and  Intel- 
lectual advance  which  has  been  the  result  of 
every  victorious  revolution.  •  •  •  and 
this  turbid,  flabby.  Impotent,  parson's  mode 
of  thinking  dares  offer  Itself  for  acceptance 
to  the  most  revolutionary  party  history  has 
ever  known"'  (The  State  and  Revolution) 
(p.  66). 

"  The  necessity  of  systematically  fostering 
among  the  maases  this  and  only  this  point 
of  view  about  violent  revolution  lies  at  the 
root  of  the  whole  of  Marx's  and  Engels'  teach- 
ings, and  It  Is  Just  the  neglect  of  such  propa- 
ganda and  agitation  both  by  the  present  pre- 
dominant social  chauvlnlsu  and  the  Kaut- 
sklan  schools  that  brings  their  betrayal  of  It 
Into  prominent  relief  "  (The  State  and  Revo- 
lution.) 

Nor  were  force  and  violence  advocated 
simply  M  a  necessary  means;  they  were  also 
urged  for  their  purgative  effect  (p.  67). 


"  'Hence,  revolution  is  not  only  necessary 
because  there  Is  no  other  way  of  overthrow- 
ing the  ruling  class,  but  also  because,  only 
In  the  process  of  revolution  is  the  overthrow- 
ing class  able  to  purge  Itself  of  the  dross  of 
the  old  society  and  become  capable  of  cre- 
ating a  new  society  (Program  of  the 
Communist  International)  (p.  67).  For  re- 
form was  said  to  be  only  an  accessory  of 
the  revolution,  which  was  the  primary  ob- 
jective (p.  68). 

"Petitioner  testified  that  the  Communists 
hoped  to  attain  their  ends  peacefully,  but 
that  although  'amending  the  constitution 
may  provide  for  that  •  •  •  that  Is.  as  I  see 
It.  a  purely  academic  question  because  the 
'governing  group  In  power  today'  will  not 
permit  the  Institution  of  a  'socialistic  sys- 
tem' In  the  United  States  (p.  69). 

"Petitioner's  skepticism  concerning  the 
possibility  of  achieving  communism  by  peace- 
ful means  in  the  United  States  coincides  with 
the  doubts  expressed  by  other  spokesmen. 

"Petitioner  suggests,  however,  that  the 
right  to  resort  to  revolution  Is  entirely  con- 
sistent with  accepted  America  principles, 
and  that  It  Is  a  right  embodied  In  the  Decla- 
ration of  Independence  and  emphasized  by 
Jefferson  and  Lincoln.  But  the  revolution 
which  petitioner  contemplates  bears  no 
relation  to  the  revolution  approved  by  the 
Declaration,  Jefferson,  and  Lincoln.  The 
Declaration  of  Independence  enunciates  the 
right  or  revolution  of  the  people  'whenever 
any  form  of  government  becomes  destruc- 
tive of  these  ends'  and  'these  ends  of  gov- 
ernment" which  the  Declaration  describes 
are  to  secure  'certain  unalienable  rights' 
which  'are  endowed  by'  the  Creator.  Revolu- 
tion Is,  therefore.  Justified  In  these  circum- 
stances. But  the  record  In  this  case  is  bar- 
ren of  any  suggestion  that  petitioner  so  cir- 
cumscribed the  right  of  revolution;  rather, 
he  believed  In  the  right  of  a  minority  to  over- 
throw any  government  which  rejected  the 
materialistic  determinism  advocated  by 
Marx.  Indeed,  the  very  government  which 
petitioner  sought  to  create  by  revolution 
would  be  'destructive  of  these  ends':  The 
traditional  freedoms  embodlec".  In  the  BUI 
of  Rights  were  to  be  denied  'the  bourgeoisie'; 
'class  enemies'  were  to  be  deprived  of  their 
'political  rights';  and  minorities  were  to  lose 
their  rights  of  representation.  For  the 
purposes  of  the  Communist  Party  and  lU 
members  were  stated  to  be  'purposes  utterly 
antagonistic  to  the  purposes  for  which  Amer- 
ican democracy,  so-called,  was  formed' " 
(p.  70). 

"In  the  main,  however,  petitioner's  evi- 
dence was  directed  toward  establishing  that 
the  Communist  philosophy  Is  properly  to  be 
Interpreted  not  as  advocatlng^l.  e.,  desir- 
ing— force  and  violence  as  an  Initial  means 
to  achieve  Its  realization,  but  only  as  a 
prediction  that  force  and  violence  would  be 
necessary  to  defend  the  workers  against 
capitalists'  refl^sal  to  accept  communism. 
Petitioner  testified  that  such  was  his  view  of 
the  Communist  philosophy.  Other  evidence, 
embodied  in  the  testimony  of  expert  wit- 
nesses and  In  recent  statements  of  Commu- 
nists, similarly  supported  the  view  that  the 
Communist  attitude  toward  force  and  vio- 
lence is  not  one  of  advocacy.  In  the  sense 
that  they  desire  It.  but  simply  one  of  pre- 
paredness for  the  neceasarUy  inevitable  use 
of  such  means  (p.  71). 

"Broadly  stated,  the  Interpretation  con- 
cerning force  and  violence  for  which  peti- 
tioner contends  Is  as  follows:  While  it  may 
be  preferable  and  desirable  to  attain  the  ends 
of  the  Communist  Party  by  peacefiU  means, 
attainment  by  such  means  Is  impossible. 
The  Impossibility  derives  from  the  fact  that 
the  'ruling  class'  will  not  permit  the  achieve- 
ment of  the  Communist  ends.  Instead, 
they  will  use  every  means  of  force  and  vio- 
lence to  resist  the  Communlau.  Accord- 
ingly, the  CommunlsU  must.  In  turn  meet 


the  force  and  violence  of  the  'exploiters'  or 
the  'ruling  claas'  by  their  own  force  and 
violence.  But  the  'first  user'  of  violence  Is 
the  'capitalistic  government.'  This  sequence 
of  evenU  the  CommunlsU  do  not  advocate; 
It  Is  simply  their  prediction  based  on  his- 
torical experience. 

"A  corollary  to  the  distinction  between 
advocacy  and  prediction  Is  that  the  very 
existence  of  the  state  presupposes  a  present 
oppression  of  the  dominated  class  bf  force 
and  violence.  Democracy  luelf  Is  "an  or- 
ganization for  the  systematic  use  of  violence 
by  one  class  against  the  other.'  Therefore, 
even  the  present  enforcement  of  a  govern- 
ment's laws,  coupled  with  the  force  and  vio- 
lence which  the  government  Is  In  position 
to  use  through  its  armed  forces  and  police, 
constitute  a  present  use  of  force  and  violence 
by  capitalism,  and,  accordingly,  force  and 
violence  have  already  been  Initiated  by  the 
state,  and  'counterforce'  Is  'Jiutlfied'  (p.  73). 
"  'But  this  is  force  and  violence.'  somebody 
will  contend.  'Don't  you  CommunlsU  know 
that  the  use  of  force  and  violence  Is  wrong?' 
We  reply  to  this,  flrst.  that  If  being  a  'red- 
blooded  American'  means  anything.  It  meana 
that  you  must  not  take  punishment  lying 
down,  that  you  must  offer  resistance;  second- 
ly, that  It  is  not  the  workers  but  the  capltal- 
IsU  and  their  sUte  that  start  the  use  of  force 
and  violence.  When  you  wish  to  stay  on  in 
your  place  of  work  and  the  employer  who 
wants  you  flred  sends  for  the  watchman  and 
has  you  thrown  out.  It  Is  he  that  uses  force. 
When  you  wish  to  stay  on  In  the  apartment  of 
a  house  you  and  the  like  of  you  have  built 
and  the  landlord  calls  the  sheriff  to  evict  you. 
It  Is  he  that  uses  force.  When  you  go  out  on 
a  demonstration  In  the  open  In  front  of  a  gov- 
ernmental office  and  the  government  sends 
the  police  and  armed  thugs  to  beat  you  up 
and  disperse  you.  It  Is  the  government  that  Is 
using  force.  When  you  are  thrown  In  JaU 
for  refusing  to  transport  ammunition  In 
time  of  war.  It  Is  the  government  that  la 
using  violence  against  you.  Force  and  vio- 
lence are  the  daUy  bread  of  the  exploiters  and 
their  government  In  dealing  with  the  ex- 
ploited. Force  and  violence  are  the  very  es- 
sence of  the  state.  When  the  warehouses  are 
bulging  with  foodstuffs  you  and  the  like  of 
you  have  produced  whUe  you,  the  hungry, 
are  kept  from  them  by  the  armed  force  of 
watchmen  and  police,  force  and  violence  are 
used  against  you.  How  can  you  live  and 
breathe  If  you  do  not  resist?  How  can  you 
defend  your  fundamental  InteresU  If  you  do 
not  defy  boss  restrictions?  To  defy  boss  re- 
strictions, to  resist  the  attacks  of  the  enemy 
class.  Is  just  as  natural  for  the  working  claaa 
as  It  Is  for  the  red-blooded  human  being  not 
to  take  punishment  lying  down  (Why  Com- 
munism?)  (p.  73). 

"Article  X,  section  5,  of  the  1938  constitu- 
tion of  the  Communist  Party  provides  for  the 
expulsion  of  members  'found  to  be  •  •  • 
advocates  of  terrorism  and  violence  as  • 
method  of  party  procedure  •  •  •.'  Peti- 
tioner testlfled  that  this  constitution  U  the 
only  official  expression  of  the  principles  of 
the  party,  and  aU  other  Uterature  or  docu- 
ments Inconsistent  with  It  are.  therefore,  not 
binding  on  the  party.  But,  as  we  have  noted, 
the  constitution  also  Incorporates,  by  refer- 
ence, the  principles  of  Marx.  Engels.  and 
Lenin,  'embodied  In  the  Communist  Inter- 
national'; these  principles,  as  we  have  seen, 
themselves  Included  the  advocacy  of  force 
and  violence.  But,  In  any  event,  we  submit 
that  petitioner's  sUtement  that  all  litera- 
ture inconsistent  with  the  1938  constitution 
is  not  binding  on  the  party  does  not  forecloee 
the  Issue  (p.  75). 

"The  constitution  was  adopted  In  1938 — 11 
years  after  petitioner  was  naturalized.  It  Is, 
therefore,  at  most  only  slight  evidence  of  the 
principles  of  the  Communist  Party  and  lU 
predecesBon  in  1927  and  the  relevant  prior 
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•sd  !t  Is  not  pertUMlve.     Tbe  docu- 

upon  which  the  government  relJes  to 

of  the  IKXW  of  force  »n<l  violence  art 

, us    with    petitioner's    prcba- 

,  period  and  naturalteatlon.     They  are. 

aildltlon.  on  their  face,  offlclal  programs 

tzpraaston.  or  where  ofBctally  circulated 

gtmwd  M  textbooks  by  the  Commimlst 

and  related  Communist  organizations. 

the  force  of  the  1938  constitution  Is 

In  the  llKht  of  the  party's  prevlous- 

led  principle  to  engage  In  opportu- 

deTlatlons  to  position,  and  to  dilute 
iilogans    and   programs,    where    clrcum- 
i  »s  demand  It. 
•  Phe  bolsbenaattaB  o<<w  party  most  ac- 
fbor  gMMnU  pui' poses: 
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b)  It   must  develop  within  the  party 
and  its  membership  an  ability  tor  maneuver - 
U^  I  jBd  ffftfwfigwing  In  accord  with  the  mo- 
7  needs  and  the  possibilities  of  the 
struggle. 

k  Communist  Party   must  be   able  to 

•uver   and   to  adapt   Its  tactics  at  all 

to    changing    conditions.    Changing 

In   the   proletarian   strtiggle   for 

^cipatlon  must  not  bring  confusion  Into 

tlM  ranks  of  the  party  but  must  be  met  by  a 

t  appraisal  of  the  new  facts  and  If 

^  by  a  speedy  change  of  the  methods 

s  TUggle  (the  Foiirth  National  Convention, 
(Communist)    Party    of   America)' 
76). 

.  cannot  be  gainsaid  that  lan^age  used 
I  ome  Communist  literature  In  respect  of 
and  violence  Is  siisceptlble  of  an  Inter- 
Llon  more  rhetorical  than  llt«-al.     But 
the  party  saw  fit  to  u&e  explosive  words 
I  eneral  application  which  In  their  ordl- 
sensc  fairly  import  that  the  party  be- 
in.  advocated,  and  taught  ths  over- 
of    this    Qovemment    by    force    and 
when  appropkrlate  opportunity  pre- 
i.  there  Is  no  occasion,  at  least  where 
teue  Is  the  principles  of  the  party  It- 
tor  a  court  to  refine  and  construe  the 
laakuage  so  as  to  reach  a  different  result 

SUMMAST 

Ithe  New  York  Times  of  March  aS.  IMS. 
quotes  Hun.  William  O.  Douglas.  Assodat* 
»  al  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
I,  M  statlnK  that  communism  plaCM 
state  power  m  the  hands  of  one  small  cUq«s. 
eofprccs  that  ()cwer  by  aecnt  poUo*  wtth  Um 
of  murder  and  terrtir.  and  MM  to 
the  people  are  deprived  of  the  aaaans 
replacement  and  change.  While  this 
(ment  Is  not  an  cOclal  Judicial  decision, 
worthy  of  note  as  eomlng  from  a  member 
United  SUtcs  Supreme  Court. 
itrom  all  of  the  above-quoted  legal  authorl- 
It  Is  tndispuUbly  clear  that,  as  presently 
oodsUtutcd.  the  Communist  Party  of  tlie 
United  SUtM  advocatM  tta*  OMithrow  by 
for  »  and  violence  of  the  OoMnunent. 

4r.  Speaker,  your  Committee  on  Un- 
Ab  lerlcan  Activities  has  done  Its  best  to 
ex:  >ose  these  subversive  elements  that 
tta:  eaten  the  destruction  of  our  form  of 
goremment.  our  religious  institutions, 
1  our  American  way  of  life. 
'  W  kave  been  maligned,  abused,  and 
ited  by  tlMW  sttbTcrslTe  ete- 
I  and  their  rtou—  In  every  poaittle 
tn  the  preM.  over  the  radio,  and 
I  tlw  movlnK- picture  shows.    But 

j  deterred  ux.  or  our  inve«tl- 

gaEors.  from  gctUtag  the  facta  and  ex- 
poMnff  their  tm^Araerlean  actlvmes  u 
mktungoiag  report  shows. 

ipA  jg|a  ut  Is  ptMtad 

wiR  lorcvar  jHit  a  stop  to  'lh«M  aubvw- 

I  mHivtttm.  and  help  ua  U>  mv«  AflMrt- 

for  AmerlOMia. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  LEO  ISACSON 

or  NrW   TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  13.  1948 
Mr.  ISACSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  Rabbi 
Dr.  Jacob  Hochman  is  the  chairman  of 
the  West  Bronx  region  of  the  Greater 
New  York  Council  for  Sabbath  Observ- 
ance. He  delivered  this  talk  on  Sab- 
bath observance  at  a  mass  meeting  held 
at  Congregation  Ahavath  Israel  Anshel 
Sfard,  1744  Eastburn  Avenue.  Bronx. 
N  Y  on  Sunday  evening,  January  30. 
1948  at  7:30  p.  m.  This  talk  was  also 
delivered  over  Station  WEVD  on  the 
same  day.    It  follows: 

SABBATH   OBSEBVANCl 

(By  Rabbi  Dr.  Jscob  Hochman,  Bronx,  N.  Y.) 
Friends,   tonight    I   have   the   pleasure   of 
speaking  to  you  Ui  behalf  of  Sabbath  observ- 
ance.   The  Sabbath  Is  the  chief  bond  which 
unites  the  Jews  Into  a  religious  brotherhood. 
-Remember  the  Sabbath  Day."     Bear  It  In 
mind  and  prepare  for  Its  advent;  think  of  It 
day  by  day.  and  speak  of  its  holiness  snd  Its 
satisfying  Influence.     By  keeping  the  Sab- 
bath we  testify  to  our  belief  In  God  as  the 
creator  of  the  Universe.  In  a  Ood  who  U  not 
Identical  with  Nature,  but  Is  a  free  personal- 
ity, the  Creator  and  ruler  of  the  Nature     Man 
Is  made  In  the  Image  of  Ood  and  Is  endowed 
by  Him  with  the  power  of  creating.    But  In 
his  little  universe,  too,  matter  Is  constantly 
getting  out  of  hand,  threatening  to  over- 
whelm and  crush  the  soul.     But  tbe  Sabbath. 
the  Memorial  of  Creation  endows  us  with 
the  divine  powers  of  saying  "enough'  to  all 
rebellious  claims  of  our  environment  and  are 
reminded  of  our  potential  victory  over  all 
the  material  Influences  and  forces  that  would 
drag  us  down.     It  has  always  t)een  a  blessing 
to  those  who  ob-served  It.     The  Sabbath  Is 
•onethlng  that  never  existed  In  any  nation 
or  In  any  religion.     It  proved  a  standing  re- 
nilnder  that   man   can   emancipate  himself 
from  the  slavery  of  worldly  cares:  that  man 
was  made  for  spiritual  peace  and  Joy.    The 
Sabbath  U  one  of  the  glories  of  our  human- 
ity. 

Remember  for  if  it  to  labor  Is  noble,  of  our 
own  free  wdl  to  paUM  In  that  labor,  which 
may  lead  to  success,  to  money,  to  fame  Is 
nobler  still.  To  dedicate  one  day  a  week  to 
rest  and  to  Ood.  this  is  the  prerogaUve  and 
the  privilege  of  man  alone. 

I  come  to  you  this  evening  as  the  chairman 
of  the  West  Bronx  region  of  the  Greater  New 
York  CouncU  for  Sabbath  Obeervance.  It  Is 
indeed  a  high  privilege  lor  me  to  be  able  to 
present  to  my  coreligionists  of  this  commu- 
nity a  Ilfe-lnstirance  policy  for  perpetuity, 
gratis.    That  policy  is  the  Oabfcatfc. 

All  of  us  know  that  the  Oabbatta  Is  the 
foundation  of  our  faith.  It  Is  a  sign  between 
Ood  and  the  children  of  Israel.  "Bemember 
tbe  ■abfcatfa  Day  to  keep  it  holy."  Tbe  He- 
brew word  Sabbath  iBMne  AeeMIng  from 
work.  Bear  it  In  mind  and  prepare  for  lu 
advent:  think  of  It  day  by  day  and  speak 
of  Its  holiness  and  sanctifymfl  influence. 

Tbe  Sabbeth,  beeldM  betnc  a  day  a<  rMt. 
Is  a  holiday,  set  apart  for  tbe  boUdteg  up 
at  the  spiritual  element  In  wtta.  9tit0mm 
lip  and  rellffiottB  liiilffwaHHi  Ifes  r»- 
o(  mans  spintual  Itum 

thm  psuMd  «•  be  tiM  grMi  ed- 
ol  Israel  In  tbe  bkdMM  «#lMatlaa  «( 

,.  tb«  iaws  gweraiag  kwaab  •••' 

duct,     tflbbetb  worship  unltM  Jews  Into  a 


religious  brotherhood.  Neglect  of  stich  wor- 
ship Injures  the  spiritual  life  of  both  the 
Indlvldusl  and  the  community. 

Work  during  the  6  days  of  the  week  Is  as 
eaMntlal  to  man's  welfare  as  is  rest  on  the 
Mventh  The  proportion  of  1  day's  rest  In  7 
has  been  Justified  by  the  experience  of  the 
last  3.000  years.  Physical  health  suffers  with- 
out such  relief. 

All  manner  of  work  U  forbidden  on  the 
Sabbath.  Any  other  work  which  may  lead 
to  a  breach  of  the  Sabbath  laws  are  also  for- 
bidden. Not  only  the  children  but  aiso  the 
eerrants,  whether  Israelites  or  heathen,  nay, 
even  the  beasts  of  burden  and  the  strangers 
are  to  share  in  the  rest  of  the  Sabbath  day. 
The  Sabbath  is  a  boundless  boon  for  mankind 
and  the  greatest  wonder  of  religion. 

Man  made  In  the  Image  of  Ood  has  been 
endowed  by  Him  with  the  power  of  creating. 
But  In  his  UtUe  universe,  too,  matter  Is  con- 
stantly getting  out  of  hand,  threatening  to 
overwhelm  and  crush  our  souls. 

"A  memorial  of  creation."  We  are  endowed 
with  the  divine  power  of  saying  "enough."  to 
all  rebellious  claims  of  our  environment,  and 
are  reminded  of  our  potential  victory  over  all 
national  forces  that  would  drag  us  down. 
The  Sabbath  Is  one  of  the  glories  of  our  hu- 
manity. It  Is  an  ouUtandlng  reminder  that 
man  can  emancipate  himself  from  the  slavery 
of  his  cares,  that  man  was  made  for  spiritual 
leeeoiii  such  as  freedom,  peace,  and  Joy.  For 
if  to  labor  Is  noble,  of  our  own  free  will  to 
pause  in  that  labor  which  may  lead  to  suc- 
cess, to  money,  to  fame  is  nobler  still.  Re- 
member O.  C.  Montefk>re  said:  "To  dedicate 
one  day  a  week  to  rest  and  to  Ood  Is  the 
prerogative  and  the  privilege  of  man  alone," 

Let  us  take  out  this  life  Insurance  policy 
gratis  now  not  only  for  ourselves  but  for  our 
posterity  as  well.  Remember  and  guard  the 
foundation  of  our  faith— the  Sabbath  for 
yourselves  and  your  posterity. 


Democracy  at  Work 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  RAY  J.  MADDEN 

or  iMinANA 
IN  THE  HOnSK  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  13.  1948 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  fol- 
lowing editorial  from  the  Gary  Post- 
Tribune,  Gary,  Ind.,  calls  our  attention 
to  the  great  humanitarian  service  that 
our  European  relief  program  accom- 
plishes. When  we  provide  the  neces.'iary 
finances  and  materials  to  reestablish 
these  war-stricken  countries,  the  mil- 
lions of  children  which  will  be  fed. 
clothed,  and  educated  will  prove  a  bul- 
wark of  good  will  for  the  United  States 
which  future  generations  will  never  for- 
get.   The  editorial  follows: 

DUlOaUCT   AT   WOBK 


grows  and  expsnds  as  it  acta. 

Tbe  foundations  of  the  American  Repub- 
lic forged  in  fires  burning  In  minds  of  men 
determined  to  be  free,  have  strengtbeaed 
thrnmgh  tbe  years  m  tbe  prUiciplM  d  de- 
■Mersey  bave  bMn  put  to  work. 

An  uaportant  manileelaltaii  ot  daaioeracy 
Is  at  work  for  us  today  abroad  m  people  ot 
America  share  tbetr  (ood  with  the  worUt'e 
liiingij  aMMfaa.  Tbe  crusade  lor  children 
by  AoMTlaaa  ovtrseM 
Ald'Unlted  Hattone  appeal  lor  ilMiMpaB,  la  an 
MMMM  for  Um  forward  munH  tt  MM  itmn 
aratM  Idea. 

It  le  treglcaUy  ironle  tbat  Mm  iMMiaaa  tt 
Mm  world,  wbo  were  leMt  fpoauMe  for 


World  War  n,  should  be  Its  heaviest  suffer- 
ers. Their  weakened  bodies,  wracked  by  tu- 
berculosis and  rickets,  shelter  young  minds 
which  should  be  storing  up  the  rich  and  gen- 
tle memories  of  childhood,  but  which  In- 
stead are  filling  up  with  haunting  hurt  of 
hunger  and  despair. 

There  are  230.000,000  children  who  do  not 
get  enough  to  eat  today. 

Many  will  die.  but  millions  can  be  saved. 
A  generous  contrlbutlo;i  to  the  cru.sade  for 
children  will  help  carry  democracy's  message 
of  humanitarian  concern  to  those  whose 
minds  and  bodies  need  nourishment. 


Part  II  of  Address  by  Henry  Wallace  at 
Pennsylvania  People's  Convention 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GLEN  H.  TAYLOR 

OF  IDAHO 

IN  THE  SEa^ATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  May  13  (legislative  day  of 
Monday.  May  10  >.  1948 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  part  II  of  an 
address  delivered  by  Henry  Wallace  at 
the  Pennsylvania  Peoples'  Convention. 
Pennsylvania  Wallace  Committee,  on 
Sunday.  March  7,  1948,  at  William  Penn 
High  School.  York.  Pa.  On  last  Friday 
I  submitted  the  first  part  of  the  speech. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Address  or  Henht  A.  Wallace  at  Pennstl- 

VANiA  People's  Convention.  Pennsylvania 

Wallace    CoMMriTEE.    Sundat.    Mabch    7. 

1948,  AT  William  Pxnn  High  School,  Yobk, 

Pa. 

past  n 

Men  and  women  from  all  parts  of  the 
world  Joined  to  build  America — and  the  new 
party  Is  being  built  by  those  men  and  their 
children.  Last  week  I  was  In  Minnesota, 
whose  great  wheat  farms  were  built  largely 
by  people  from  Scandinavia;  whose  great  iron 
range  is  mined  by  men  of  Slavic  background. 
The  week  before  I  was  In  the  South,  whose 
agriculture  and  Industry  was  created  largely 
by  the  toll  of  people  from  Africa  and  their 
descendants.  I  visited  with  cigar  workers  In 
Tampa,  whose  families  originated  In  Puerto 
Rico. 

Here  in  Pennsylvania  We  find  the  world's 
mightiest  steel  Industry,  built  largely  by 
people  from  eastern  Europe  and  their  de- 
scendants— people  from  the  tJkralne,  from 
Poland,  from  Czechoslovakia,  from  Yugo- 
slavia. America  has  t>een  built  by  people 
from  every  corner  of  the  world,  and  we  re- 
tain a  kinship  with  peoples  everjrwhere. 

In  the  countries  of  eastern  Etirope,  from 
which  BO  many  of  our  steel  workers  origi- 
nated, those  who  fought  against  and  survived 
tbe  terror  of  the  Nazis  are  rebuilding  their 
farms  and  their  industries.  They  are  striv- 
ing for  a  better  life  than  they  had  known 
before.  They  are  working  to  free  their  lands 
of  tbe  eonditlons  which  sent  so  many  of  their 
people  to  seek  freedom  In  America.  The  In- 
•tttutions  of  these  Slav  oountrlM  dllTer  front 
our  own,  but  tbe  aeplrationi  of  theM  people, 
Who  suffered  flMM  grievously  from  fascism 
•ad  always  foufht  back,  art  exaetly  the 
aaoM— they  want  freedom  end  eaattrity, 
They  deeerve  our  help  and  our  frlendeliip, 
but  they  aren't  getlin«  it. 

Today  a  eaM^alfB  sgslnst  thess  e</un(ri«s 
!•  iMiiif  condiMMd  10   the  United  •tstes. 


Men  who  Insist  that  the  people  In  the  South 
are  not  educated  enough  for  free  elections 
make  free  elections  the  condition  for  aid  to 
eastern  European  countries  which  were 
bound  until  recently  by  ancient  feudalism. 

The  propaganda  campaign  against  these 
nations  obscures  the  stories  of  their  hard- 
ships. We  are  not  told  of  their  Inspiring  ef- 
forts and  truly  Impressive  records  In  recon- 
struction. In  building  their  industries,  mod- 
ernizing their  agriculture,  and  in  extending 
education  and  health  care,  where  Ignorance 
and   In   Infant  mortality  so  long  prevailed. 

The  Wall  Street  men  who  use  our  resources 
to  support  Fascists  around  the  world  from 
Greece  to  Chlpa  oppose  aid  for  eastern  Eu- 
rope. They  send  notes  and  lectures  In  de- 
mocracy to  these  people.  They  are  assisted 
In  their  campaign  by  two  native  sons  of 
Pennsylvania  in  whom  you  can  take  no 
pride— BUI  Bullitt  and  George  Earle. 

These  men  are  engaged  In  building  up 
the  bogey  of  a  Slav  menace."  but  If  they  imow 
anything  of  the  character  of  their  fellow 
Pennsylvanlans  of  eastern  European  origin, 
they  should  know  that  the  threat  of  atom 
bombs  will  not  Intimidate  the  peoples  of 
Moscow,  Belgrade.  Warraw,  and  Prague. 

Without  the  aid  of  the  Truman  doctrine 
and  the  ERP.  the  peoples  of  eastern  Europe 
have  made  impressive  records  in  recovery  and 
reconstruction.  The  records  of*  the  eastern 
European  countries  &re  more  impressive 
than  those  of  western  Europe.  In  October  of 
1947  steel  production  In  comparison  with 
1937  was  as  follows:  Belgium,  minus  35  per- 
cent; France,  minus  14  percent:  Italy,  minus 
12  percent;  while  Czechoslovakia  was  plus 
10  percent.  Hungary  plus  1  percent,  and 
Poland,  Including  Silesia,  plus  19  p)ercenl. 

Nor  can  it  l>e  said  that  the  present  politi- 
cal situation  In  Czechoslovakia  Is  less  dem- 
ocratic than  the  situation  in  Prance.  The 
Communists  and  Social  E>emocrats  who  con- 
trol tbe  Czechoslovaklan  cabinet,  polled  52 
percent  of  the  votes  in  the  last  elections; 
while  the  main  parties  in  the  cabinet  of 
France  polled  only  25  percent  of  the  votes 
in  the  last  election.  We  can  presume  thr.t 
the  Russians  did  exert  direct  or  Indirect  pres- 
sure in  Czechoslovakia,  but  we  don't  have  to 
presume — we  know — that  our  own  Govern- 
ment was  retponslble  for  eliminating  Im- 
portant political  parties  from  the  Govern- 
ment of  Prance.  At  a  very  minimum,  we 
share  responsibility  for  any  restrictions  on 
political  liberty  In  eastern  Europe. 

We  mtist  restore  direct  trade  with  eastern 
Europe.  We  must  make  a  peace  to  end  the 
cold  war.  We  cannot  afford  the  mad  arms 
race  we  have  started. 

There  isn't  a  single  legitimate  reason  for 
talk  of  war.  There  Isn't  a  single  legitimate 
reason  to  spend  79  cents  out  of  every  tax 
dollar  for  war  and  preparation  for  war. 

The  ore  of  the  Mesabl  Range  In  Minnesota 
converted  into  steel  in  the  great  plants  of 
Pennsylvania  must  be  used  for  plows,  not 
guns:  for  homes,  not  battleships;  for  nails, 
not  bullets. 

Steel  Is  the  key  product  of  our  entire  econ- 
omy. It  Is  a  monopoly  of  a  handful  of  large 
firms  controlling  not  only  the  ore,  steel  mills, 
but  also  the  supplies  of  coke,  limestone,  and 
many  of  the  crucial  transport  routes  for  mov- 
ing these  materials.  This  monopoly  not  only 
decides  how  much  steel  we  should  produce, 
how  many  houses  can  be  built,  how  many 
automobiles  can  be  made,  and  how  many 
machines  can  t>e  Installed  in  factories  here 
at  home;  It  also  detcrmlnM  much  of  our 
foreign  policy  and  the  future  welfare  of  peo- 
ples the  world  over. 

We  csn't  afford  to  let  tbe  ftMl  Trust  con- 
trol the  people.  We  must  control  the  Vteel 
Trust. 

Tbe  Mc  ataal  moiMpolr  U  i»ih$  foraCrost 
ot  tbe  eurrent  attampt  of  M«  b—lweM  to 
hamsirlriK  world  recovery  In  order  to  IncreeM 
already  lantMtlc  pro0(«. 


The  world  is  hungry  for  steel  and  product* 
made  of  steel.  In  Europe,  in  Latin  America, 
and  In  Asia.  In  countries  everywhere  there  Is 
a  desire  to  Increase  their  own  production  of 
steel  to  make  possible  reconstruction  and 
higher  standards  of  living. 

The  American  steel  companies,  which  have 
taken  over  the  world  markets  of  the  prewar 
European  steel  cartel,  are  not  using  this  new 
position  to  supply  more  steel  to  the  world. 
Actually,  the  percentage  of  steel  exported 
from  the  United  States  Is  smaller  than  In 
many  prewar  years.  Nonetheless  the  steel 
monopoly,  with  the  help  of  the  blg-buslness 
men  In  the  administration  and  Congress,  is 
thwarting  attempts  to  Increase  steel  pro- 
duction abroad.  Requests  for  loans  to  help 
develop  steel  and  metal  Industries  In  foreign 
countries  have  been  turned  down  or  Inade- 
quately met.  either  through  direct  refusals — 
as  In  the  case  of  Export-Import  Bank  loans; 
or  through  the  veto  power  of  Wall  Street  In 
the  World  Bank. 

The  steel  companies  refuse  to  ship  semi- 
finished steel  to  European  producers.  Just  as 
they  refuse  to  ship  semifinished  steel  to 
Independent  American  producers.  This  re- 
fusal Is  sanctified  In  the  details  of  the  Euro- 
pean recovery  program.  The  steel  monopo- 
lists will  ship  abroad  only  relatively  smaU 
quantities  of  finished  steel,  at  enormous 
prices,  typically  two  or  three  times  the  do- 
mestic price.  American  workers  and  farm- 
ers, paying  a  large  portion  of  the  costs  for 
European  aid.  will  find  that  they  are  giving 
aid  only  to  bankers  and  monopolists  who  are 
profiteering  In  European  misery. 

I  don't  think  the  American  people  want  to 
give  aid  to  Wall  Street.  We  treated  the 
bankers  and  industrialists  royally  during  the 
war.  They  don't  need  this  new  help.  It  Is 
the  people  of  Europe  who  need  help,  find 
deserve  help. 

The  foreign-trade  policy  of  the  Steel  Trust 
hurts  our  steel  workers  here  at  home.  It 
will  lead  to  world  depression  and  the  col- 
lapse of  world  markets.  Just  as  the  present 
domestic  policies  of  the  steel  companies  can 
lead  to  depression  at  home.  By  opposing 
real  industrial  development  In  western 
Europe  and  by  tightening  the  embargo  on 
exports  to  eastern  Europe,  the  administra- 
tion Is  cutting  out  future  JoIjs  for  steel 
workers. 

During  the  war  it  was  clear  that  the  post- 
war requirements  for  steel  would  he  far 
alxjve  the  existing  capacity.  But  the  Steel 
Trust,  then  as  now,  was  more  Interested  in 
profiteering  on  shortages  than  In  supplying 
the  needs  of  the  country. 

Tbe  steel  companies  have  shut  down 
facilities  used  during  the  war.  and  steel  pro- 
duction In  1947  was  5,000,000  tons  below  the 
wartime  peak. 

The  policies  of  Big  Steel  are  a  direct  threat 
to  all  independent  businessmen,  as  well  as  to 
lal>or.  In  every  Industry  using  steel  and 
iron.  Independent  enterprise  is  subject  to  a 
growing  squeeze.  Tiie  independent  manu- 
facturer, builder,  and  foundry  man  must 
purchase  his  rupplies — when  he  can  get 
them — at  the  gray-market  price  of  two  to 
three  times  the  high  offlclal  price  of  steel. 

Today  only  the  largest  manufacturing 
firms,  with  close  financial  tie-ups  to  the  steel 
monopolies,  are  assured  a  steady  supply  of 
raw  material  at  regular  prices.  It  Isn't  the 
teachings  of  Karl  Marx,  but  the  actions  of 
the  monopolists  which  threaten  independ- 
ent enterprise. 

The  admlnistretlon  and  some  congTM- 
slonal  committees  have  shaken  fingers  at  tbe 
Steel  Trtist.  but  when  it  comee  to  action  tbey 
here  eonsUtently  strengthened  the  eteel 
monopoly.  They  know  how  to  get  tough 
with  RUMla,  They  know  bow  to  get  tcrugb 
with  trade  unions.  They  know  how  to  get 
tough  with  libereis  And  they  know  bow— 
tottt  tbey  won't^-get  toUfli  wUk  Um  Meel 
TrtMt 

ThoM  st««i  t.ieaia  to  laffa  meaeure  «k|* 
lottg  to  thii  Arnerlaao  paoptc.   It  WMn't  nig 
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•surirtM  or  th«  pummrtm  *»  P«trtMt«  iplrit 
at  Um  sUal  bftruM  vMeli  4«««lop«4  tiM  MflM 
faglMtt—  tn  itit  indiMtry  Durtni  the 
,„  _j  powtrfuJ  tu^l  ftfiM  r»fii««d  to  build 
punt  D*ad#d  for  wartUaa  it^l  productiJii. 
•0  Um  4  Um  OcTtnimiit    rrri  tnd  X— lutd  to 

ovw  •ijooojooojooe  to  buiki  •ddittoiMi 

MpM  ty 

Dulng   th«  war   ?••"   "»•  •*^'   work** 
■loiM  pttreh*««d  ov«r  ■  quartar  ot  k  bllUoB 
I  vorth  ot  war  bonds.  p*UI  over  baU  M 
^  —  dollars  tn  wartlnM  tncooM  taxca.  md 

•  liki  nna  in  •xcitr  and  otbar  tax«a.  TtoM* 
by  tb«  atMl  workers  aloo*,  wcr« 
to  ftnaoce  th«  eonauiictlon  of  tlM 
■Iwita.  The  •3.M0.0O0.00O  In  bonda 
MM!  by  the  peoplit  at  Peonaylvanla  not 
•Bly"  K>v«r«d  the  coaU  ol  the  pianu.  but  the 
profH  ■  of  their  operator*. 

I  aty  the  iteel  worker*  and  the  American 
paop  e  ■■  A  whole  have  a  right  to  demand  the 
tattlit  use  of  the»*  fscllUies.    I  say  that  the 
thnx^h  their  fovemoMnt  must  con- 
he  dlatfttottm  ot  steel  to  the  end  that 
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Tte  scandals  which  make  headUnea— the 
itorj  of  Ed  Pauley's  speculation  In  grain  and 
aen<Tal  Meyers'  war  contracts— these  scan- 
dals fade  into  insignificance  when  they  are 
com  »red  with  the  swindle  of  the  people  by 
tiM   Steel  Trust. 

"n  e  plants  constructed  from  the  saTtngs  ot 
A^y  rlcan    workers    during    the    war    were 
•pM  itcd  by  the  steel  companies  at  tremen- 
profit.     After  the  war  the  planU  were 
to  the  same  steel  monopolists  for  a  frac- 
oX  their  value. 
lie  giant  Geneva  steel  plant,  built  with 
the  Vard -earned  savings  of  the  workers  at  a 
of  taoaOOOOOO.  was  sold  to  the  United 
8t^  Steel  Corp.  for  $40,000,000.    The  South 
Ch^  MO  plant,  built  by  the  Government  st 
a  oat  of  tOl.OOO.UOO.  was  sold  to  Republic 
8te4 1  for  M5.000.000— to  be  paid  over  20  years 
wltjout  interest.    ThU  means  that  Republic 
,_,_  the  equivalent  of  a  very  low  rental  for 
ao  ]  ears,  and  then  geu  the  plant  for  nothing 
T^  to  robbery  and  the  American  people 
I  a  rttht  to  know  the  fscta.     It  Un't  a 
i— rlran  CaaamunUU  who  have  stolen 
savings   and    public    investment.     It    U 
tk^  who  cry  "Communist"   when   we  say 
wlf »  Uncoln  that  "thle  country  with  lU  1»- 
■utjiitlons  belongs  to  the  peo|>l«  who  InhAMt 

tt  ift-a-ton  Increase  In  the  prlee  oc 

steel  was  only  one  of  a  serlea  oC 

prlee  booata  the  steel  trust  has  put  over 
_^     (be  paat  5  months.    Theae  incr^ 
i^f^t  to  almoat  MOO.000.000  a  year 

1  hU  reckless  drive  for  hlgh«  proflu  had 
lU  ortglB  t  years  ago  whan  John  Snyder,  now 
■m  ratarir  of  the  Treaaury,  and  Ben  Pulrleaa. 
or  tmnad  Statea  Btaal.  met  m  Mr.  Falrteaa" 
*ul  ;e  m  the  Carlton  Botel  In  Washington  and 


■et 


[the  InilaUonary  pattern  which  has  sl- 
raa  Jy  hurt — and  will  hurt  even  more — every 
Anarlean  worker  und  farmer.  At  that  time 
Jol  A  Snyder,  Mr.  Truman '■  pal  from  MU- 
KH  rl.  arranged  to  give  Ban  Fairlees  a  gS-a- 
toi  price  Increaee  to  cover  steel  workers' 
demands  to  maintain  their  take-home  pay. 
fH*  every  93  In  wage  incraasaa,  John  Snydar 
ga' «  United  States  Steel  a  ga  bonus. 

•  ^xlay  the  proflu  of  Republic  Steel  Corp . 
th  nks  to  John  Snyder  and  the  blpartlaans, 
mure  ttMB  sts  Umaa  tbatr  average  for  the 
„  I  pre««r  years,  and  almoat  double  their 
Ini-edlbly  high  wartime  average     The  proflU 

jOalMd  Btataa  Btaal  and  Bethlehem  Steal 

than  tluraa  times  their  prewar  aver- 

■fl.  vUto  Joaaa  and  Laughltn  s  1947  proAta 
sven    times  their  prsfvar 

'fiuTthe  steal  awrkers.  handling  some  of  the 
to  jghest  Jobe  in  the  country,  are  not  enjoy- 
to  ;  any  toeteaaa  in  real  wages  over  19S»  ( if 


the  ntu-tat  fnnaMmm  prlM  tnSn  ta  adjuatatf 
for  the  mcrvased  tMH  llMy  aft  paring  )■ 
Lai's  ptt  a  |ee«  Im«  vi  1Mb  >••♦«»•  _^_. 
n  wacsa  tor  tha  Maal  Uttmttf  as  a  whola 
were  liigtwJ  fey  rMhwUif  proAta  to  «euMa 
their  pfavw  avarafa,  ttoara  wouM  ba  an 
•ftra  geoo  per  wage  earner  par  year  or  about 
10  cenU  per  hour. 

I  repeat  If  wages  ware  paid  out  of  In- 
ftastry  proflts  as  a  whole  to  a  point  where 
tba  proBU  were  still  double  the  prewar 
average,  there  would  ba  an  additional  •«» 
par  year  for  each  steal  worker 

Looking  at  It  aaother  way :  If  only  half  of 
the  added  IneoBBa  faaultinK  froaa  raeaot  steel 
prlee  increasea  were  dUtrlbutp*  »MM"t  ttoa 
workers,  this  would  permit  a  wage  tnereasa  of 
15  cenu  per  hotir:  and  If  the  workers  received 
their  fair  share  of  the  past  years  Increase  in 
producUvlty  thU  would  permit  s  further  In- 
crease cf  15  cenu  per  hour  or  a  total  of  90 
canu  per  hour. 

The  wages  of  workers  In  the  steel  Industry 
can  be  substantially  Increased  to  meet  the 
eflecu  of  inflation:  the  prices  of  steel  can  be 
rolled  back,  and  the  gray  market  can  be 
eUmlnated  and  still  leave  the  steel  barona 
with  a  more  than  comforUble  exUlence. 

We  must  take  strong  action  now  to  break 
the  grip  of  the  steel  monopoly  on  the  Ameri- 
can economy. 
I  urge: 

First,  esUbllshment  of  a  strict  system  of 

controls  for   the  aUocation  of   steel   to   the 

OKist  essential  users.     We  must  guarantee  a 

fair  ahare  of  steel  production  to  Independent 

founders,    fabricators,    and    manufacturers. 

The  system  of  allocations  must  extend  from 

iron  ore  to  finished  steel  and  would  Include 

Instructions  as   to   the   proportions   of    the 

various  types  of  steel  to  be  manufactured. 

Second,  the  prices  of  steel.  Iron,  and  key 

raw  materials  must  be  rolled  back      The  baa- 

Ing-polnt  system  should  bj  eliminated.     All 

pi  ices  should  be  put  on  a  basis  of  the  price 

at  the  mill  plus  actual  cost  of  tranaporUtlon. 

Third,  to  break  the  current  steri  sbortaga. 

1  propose  Government  operation  of  Idle  steel 

planu  without  profits  to  thoee  who  are  now 

ho'.d.ng  them  Idle  when  the  country  and  the 

world  are  crying  out  for  steel. 

The  system  of  allocation  murt  be  eufll- 
clently  strict  to  assure  the  supplies  of  iron 
ore.  coke,  and  other  materials  needed  by  the 
Oovcmment-operatad  pUnu 

Fourth,  I  urge  trnmedUte  planning  to  In- 
creaee our  national  ataal  naparlty.  1  urge 
Oovernn.ent  planBlM  ••  atoaafa  the  prince- 
and-paupcr  character  of  tha  ateel  Industry 
In  the  past  this  has  meant  the  owners  live 
like  princes  while  the  workers  are  thrown 
out  of  employment  and  pauperlaed  whan  a 
ilafsaatnii  suikes.  Thare  must  be  no  de- 
prasslon  In  the  suel  Industry  from  this  tlaae 
forward.  In  a  world  of  Inaatuble  needs  thara 
can  be  no  excxMC  for  idle  or  madequaU  steel 

capacity.  ^         

It  Is  time  to  end  this  poatwar  asoBonilr 
system  designed  by  the  laoaopoltata  and 
their  political  hirelings  In  Washington. 

The  big  financiers  and  industrlallsU  have 
taken  every  ulck  of  the  "conhdence"  men 
and  polished  them  to  new  brilliance. 

They  talk  about  helping  stiflerlng  peoples 
and  then  draft  plans  to  make  the  rich  richer 
and  the  poor  poorer. 

They  talk  about  saving  democracy  In 
every  comer  at  the  globe  and  then  ship  arms 
to  a  Chinese  dictator,  Greek  royaiuu.  and 
reactionaries  everywhere. 

They  talk  about  maintaining  peace  by 
threatesUng  the  people  of  the  world  with 
atoni  boanhs 

They  talk  about  "training  In  democracy" 
and  propose  to  put  a  million  boys  a  year 
under  the  authoritarian  control  d  the  Army. 
But  the  double  talk  Is  becoming  clear. 
Tou  can  fool  some  of  the  people  aome  of  the 
time,  but  you  cant  fool  aU  of  tba  people  aU 
of  the  time. 


Ittaes  aa4 
tiM  paepto.  tm 
that  a  paopla's  Tta> 
remain  loyal   to  otir 


itlocMd  briefly  the  at- 


Tbars  are  dangle  In  tha  aipeawv  of  thU 

talk.     Desperate   man,  sxpossd   ail4 

May  incrssrr   their   tis«   of  ava* 

hatafvt  VWyow  to  subdue  the  paopU 

into  sttenea,     Wa  aaa  aapaat  aver  grsatar 

attacks  from  tm 
thoee  »h<>  would  In 
«s  can  have 
tory   will   result.  If 
principles. 

At  the  outsat  I  I 
tack  of  the  Bouaa  aonaUttaa  on  Dr.  Edward 
Condon  of  the  Bureau  of  Standards.  I  saM 
that  they  were  not  worried  about  Dr.  Condoa 
or  the  secreu  of  the  atom  bomb.  The  real 
worry  of  these  men  Is  the  growlne  demand 
ol  all  sdenttoU  thst  the  fruits  of  their  labor 
be  put  to  use  for  the  benefit  of  all  mankind. 
The  objective  of  the  new  parly,  as  I  see 
It  u  to  use  the  democratic  machinery  of 
the  United  States  thst  all  men  may  enjoy 
the  bcneflu  made  possible  by  modern 
science. 

As  you  go  to  the  Job  of  building  a  new 
party  which  will  express  the  hopes  and  as- 
pirations of  the  American  people.  I  urge  you 
to  remember  our  great  heritage  of  freedom. 
Tou  might  remember  that  it  was  here  In  the 
town  of  York  that  the  Continental  Congreas 
found  refuge  more  than  a  century  and  a 
half  ago.  and  that  the  taaks  you  tmdertake 
here  today  can  be  every  bit  as  slgnincJint 
In  our  national  history  as  those  of  our  fore- 
fathers. 
I  hsve  confidence  thst  we  shall  not  fall. 


Conmenti  on  Exchmse  of  Diplonatk 
Notes  With  Rostia 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CARL  A.  HATCH 

or  Nrw  MEXICO 
IN  TUE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

ThUTSdav.  May  13  (leoi^lative  day  of 
Monday.  May  10>.  1948 

Mr.   HATCH.     Mr.   President,   recent 
editorials  dUctissed  the  situation  which 
rgogptly  iHTilopBil  over  tba  txehangc  of 
tflploaifttle  iiolet  between  o«r  represent- 
atives and  representatives  of  the  Rus- 
sians.   Yesterday  I  placed  in  the  Ric- 
010  an  excellent  editorial  from  the  Wash- 
ington News.    Last  evening  I  Picked  up 
the   Washington   Evening    Star,    which 
contains  another  editorial  upon  the  same 
subject.    In  the  saiM  iMue  of  the  Star 
appears  an  article  by  Mr.  Constantlne 
Brown  under  the  heading  "This  chang- 
ing world."  dealing  with  the  same  mat- 
ter.   The  New  York  Times  of  this  morn- 
ing haa  an  editorial  entitled  "Deeds.  Not 
Words";  and  a  letter  appearing  in  the 
same  newspaper,  addressed  to  the  editor 
of  the  Times  and  signod  by  Mr.  Louis 
Fischer,  ably  discusses  the  entire  ques- 
tion.   I    ask    unanimous    consent    that 
these  editorials  and  articles  be  printed  In 
the  Appendix  of  the  Rxcobd. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorials 
and  articles  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  RtcoiB.  as  follows 
(Prom  the  New  York  Times  of  May  13.  1948) 
NBoarnsTiMe  Wrrv  Rosbia — Btaum  Vikwxo  as 
DasnuiM  Nnrma  Was  Noa  Rsai.  Pkm  s  amo 
FunraaHiP 
To  the  Eorroa  or  tkz  New  Tests  Tufaa: 

Arthur  Krock  Is.  I  believe,  correct  In  say- 
ing In  a  recent  column  that  "the  basic  dllB- 
culty  batwaan  tba  United  Sutaa  and  Soviet 
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fluasla  has  not  arlsan  baeauaa  of  s  failure  to 
confer  '  The  troubis  Is,  aeeording  to  Mr. 
Krock,  that  the  Soviet  Oovernment  has  not 
kept  tha  agraemenu  reached  when  we  did 
confer  and.  moreover,  that  the  actions  of 
world  communuro— which  are  a  chief  con- 
tributing cause  to  the  preeent  Soviet-Ameri- 
can tension— are  not  subject  to  negotiations 
between  the  United  States  and  Union  of 
Soviet  Socialist  Republics  Governments  be- 
cause the  Kremlin  denies  responsibility. 

I  would  like  to  take  the  matter  a  step 
.  further.  If  we  examine  the  records  of  the 
numerous  four-power  and  three-power  con- 
ferencee  since  1M2  we  find  that  agreement 
resulted  when  the  western  powers  granted 
all  or  part  of  Russia's  demands  for  territory 
and  extended  Influence,  that  disagreement 
resulted  when  the  western  powers  rejected 
Russia's  demands:  but  that  no  agreement  at 
any  international  conference  or.  for  that 
matter,  at  any  United  Nations  session  was 
ever  the  result  of  Moscow's  readiness  to 
diminish  or  withdraw  lU  power  abroad. 

Moscow  apparently  expecU  lU  Interna- 
tional relations  to  yield  either  expansion  at 
the  expense  of  the  non -Soviet  world  or  hos- 
tility. Expansion  feeds  the  new  Russian  na- 
tionalism. The  hostility  of  foreign  nations 
can  be  used  to  Justify  the  Soviet  terror. 

As  a  substitute  for  nonexistent  liberties 
and  deficient  groceries  the  Soviet  Oovern- 
ment has  since  1935  been  administering  to 
lU  sorely  tried  population  bigger  and  bigger 
doees  of  Jingoistic  nationalism.  Those  of  us 
who  read  Soviet  newspapers  and  magazines 
cannot  help  noting  that  the  spirit  of  the 
Soviet  Union  today  is  Russia  "Ueber  AUes." 
At  home.  Russian  nationalism  has  produced 
unprecedented  friction  between  the  Russians 
and  the  national  minorities.  Abroad,  Rus- 
sian nationalism  produces  pan-slavism. 
Communist  imperialism,  and  expansion. 

The  food  of  nationalism  Is  foreign  terri- 
tory and  aggrandized  foreign  Influence. 
Whenever  relations  with  the  rest  of  the 
world  do  not  yield  these,  Stalin  prefers  an- 
tagonism to  compromise. 

Democracy  Is  relaxation.  A  dictatorship 
lives  on  tension  and  fear.  To  keep  the  ten- 
sion and  fear  alive  totalltarUnlsm  needs 
enemies. 

Soviet  publications  are  heavy  with  antl- 
Amerlcan  and  antlwestern  propaganda. 
Moscow  Is  preaching  self-sufBclency  In  eco- 
nomics, politics,  culture,  and  Inventions. 
ContacU  with  the  west  are  regarded  as  dan- 
gerous. The  Soviet  people  might  discover 
that  they  had  friends  ouUlde.  that  the  enemy 
was  not  an  enemy. 

This  is  why  Moscow  reJecU  the  Marshall 
plan.  The  plan  will  strengthen  European 
countries  so  they  can  withstand  Soviet  ex- 
pansion. If  the  Russians  participated  In  It— 
either  as  It  Is  now  organized  or  If  It  were  un- 
der the  UN— Russia  would  have  to  collabo- 
rate In  friendly  fashion  with  the  west.  Rus- 
sian adherence  to  the  Marshall  plan  would 
thus  have  defeated  both  purposes  of  Soviet 
foreign  policy;  expansion  and  In  the  absence 
of  expansion,  the  posslbUlty  of  stressing  for- 
eign hostility.  One  or  the  other  Is  necessary 
to  the  perpetuation  of  the  Soviet  dictator- 
ship. 

Stalin  does  not  want  war  because  Russia 
cannot  afford  It.  Neither  does  he  want  real 
peace  or  friendship  because  his  dictatorship 
cannot  afford  that  either.  This  is  the  basic 
reason  why  we  cannot  sit  down  and  settle  it. 

To  satisfy  some  decent  people  and  help 
them  dispel  their  lingering  Illusions  It  would 
not  hurt  to  Invite  Stalin  to  Washington  and 
again  offer  Russia  the  friendship  of  America. 
It  win  only  be  accepted  If  America  is  pre- 
pared to  Join  Russia  In  dividing  the  world 
Into  two  Spheres  of  Influence  wherein  the 
lesser  countries  are  dominated  by  the  two 
colossi. 

I  do  not  believe  the  United  SUtes  should 
or  would  enter  Into  such  a  deal  to  enlarge 
the  Russian  empire  and  Involve  ourselves  In 


a  million  haadaahaa  with  foreign  peoples 
Ameiu-M  should  takt  another  rusd.  We 
should  avoid  war.  We  should  not  sliun  ns- 
gutlations,  but  not  await  any  Important  re- 
BUlU  from  them.  Our  policy  should  be  to  so 
strengthen  and  solidify  the  non -Soviet  world 
that  Russia  and  the  Communists  cannot  ex- 
pand Into  It.  A  decade,  say.  of  prosperity  and 
peace  during  which  there  would  be  no  evi- 
dence of  democratic  hostility  to  Russia  would 
seriously  endanger  the  S'jvlet  empire  and 
the  Soviet  dictatorship. 

One  Instrument  for  the  strengthening  of 
the  non-Soviet  world  Is  already  available: 
the  Marshall  plan.  Another,  which  Is  more 
vital,  still  has  to  be  forged.  In  addition  to 
the  economic  internationalism  of  the  Mar- 
shall plan  we  need  political  Internationalism. 
Our  world  Is  so  badly  sewed  together  that  It 
is  bursting  at  Its  national  seams.  Recent 
evenU  clearly  show  that  not  oven  the  small- 
est problem — Palestine.  Greece.  Korea — can 
be  solved  without  first  solving  the  biggest 
problem,  the  problem  of  International  gov- 
ernment. 

The  central  problem  of  American  foreign 
relations  Is  really  Russian  domestic  condi- 
tions, and  we  cannot  sit  down  and  settle 
those  in  conferences  with  the  Soviet  dic- 
tators.    That  wUl  take  time  and  peace. 

Loots  Fischol 

Nrw  York,  April  30,  1948. 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times  of  May  13.  19481 
Dxms.  Not  Woeos 

The  confusion  created  by  Soviet  Russia's 
deliberate  misrepresentation  of  the  exchange 
of  notes  with  the  United  States,  which  led 
both  to  false  hopes  and  to  false  alarms,  has 
now  been  clarified  beyond  the  possibility  of 
further  misunderstanding  by  the  statements 
of  President  Truman,  Foreign  Secretary 
Bevln,  and  especially  Secretary  Marshall, 
whose  language  Is  particularly  to  the  point. 
These  statemenU,  which  must  be  read  In 
context  with  the  Auierlcan  note  ard  the 
whole  American  and  British  foreign  policy, 
make  It  clear  that  the  western  powers  con- 
tinue, as  they  always  have,  to  favor  peace 
and  cooperation  with  all  nations.  Including 
Soviet  Russia.  But  peace  and  cooperation 
are  Jeopardized  by  Soviet  expansion  and  sub- 
jugation of  other  nations  in  the  Interest  of 
Communist  world  domination,  coupled  with 
a  policy  of  bad  faith  which  Is  without  prece- 
dent in  modern  diplomatic  annuals,  and  In 
which  the  Russian  misuse  of  the  American 
note  serves  as  the  latest  warning.  All  this 
raises  the  double  question :  First,  how  peace 
and  cooperation  can  be  had  under  such  dis- 
couraging circumstances,  and,  second,  what 
kind  of  peace  and  cooperation  do  we  want 
or  can  we  accept? 

Both  Mr.  Marshall  and  Mr.  Bevln  agree  that 
we  neither  asked  for  nor  desire  any  general 
discussion  or  negotiations  with  Russia,  since 
we  have  learned  from  long  and  bitter  ex- 
perience how  futile  such  discussions  are,  and 
especially  since  a  new  failure  In  this  field,  or 
new  disputes  over  paper  agreemenU  which 
Russia  never  honors,  could  only  aggravate 
the  tension  and  do  the  world  great  harm. 
Furthermore,  as  Mr.  Marshall  emphasizes,  we 
are  not  going  to  enter  Into  bilateral  negotia- 
tions with  Russia  on  matters  of  vital  Interest 
to  other  nations,  a  statement  which  should 
nullify  the  unmistakable  Russian  effort  to 
drive  a  wedge  between  the  United  States  and 
lU  political  allies,  and  especially  reassure  the 
French,  who  have  already  made  representa- 
tions on  that  point.  But  If  Soviet  Russia 
really  wishes  to  contribute  something  toward 
peace  and  cooperation,  as  It  say  It  does,  it 
can  do  so  by  action  where  action  Is  possible 
and  urgently  necessary. 

Such  action  Is  possible  and  necessary,  Mr. 
Marshall  polnU  out.  In  matters  now  before 
the  Security  Coimcll  and  other  United 
Nations  agencies  which  Russia  has  either 
stymied  or  boycotted,  including  the  Atomic 


liivrgy,  the  Korean  and  the  Balkan 
mlMiitn..  It  is  likewise  piMulbIs  and 
sary  in  tboaa  afancles  m  which  negotistioM 
with  the  Russians  are  still  ronllnuing,  suab 
as  the  Allied  Control  Council  In  Berlin  and 
the  Austrian  treaty  conference.  But.  beyond 
the  points  that  Mr.  Marshall  Indicates,  such 
action  Is  also  necessary  In  order  to  carry  out 
agreements  Russia  has  actually  signed.  For 
unless  Russia  Is  willing  to  honor  agreemenU 
already  made  there  Is  no  use  of  either  new 
negotiations  or  new  agreemenU,  or  much 
chance  for  real  peace. 

What  this  action  should  be  Is  laid  down  In 
the  agreemenU  themselves: 

1.  Under  the  Atlantic  Charter  Russia 
pledged  Itself  to  eechew  all  aggrandizement, 
territorial  or  other;  this  requires  that  Russia 
halt  lU  policy  of  expansion  and  release  from 
bondage  the  10  east  European  nations  It  has 
subjugated. 

2.  Under  the  agreemenU  of  Moscow. 
Tehran,  and  Yalta  Russia  pledged  Itself  to 
act  In  cooperation  with  the  western  powers 
to  restore  democracy  and  popular  sovereignty 
In  liberated  Europe  through  free  and  un- 
fettered elections;  this  requires  that  Russia 
stop  imposing  Communist  puppet  regimes 
on  other  nations  and  permit  the  people  to 
choose  the  form  of  government  under  which 
they  ..'ill  live. 

3.  Under  the  Potsdam  agreement  Russia 
pledged  itself  to  treat  Oermany  as  a  single 
economic  unit,  to  leave  Germany  sufficient 
resources  to  enable  It  to  live  without  foreign 
assistance,  and  to  leavs  the  final  disposition 
of  all  territorial  questions  to  the  peace  settle- 
ment: this  requires  that  Russia  nullify  lu 
unilateral  annexations  of  German  territory, 
stop  Its  sovletiza'lon  and  exploitation  of  lU 
occupation  zone,  and  pool  all  German  re- 
sources to  feed  the  Germans,  thereby  helping 
to  lift  that  burden   from  American   backs. 

4.  Finally,  under  the  United  Natlotu 
Charter  Russia  pledged  itself  to  refrain  from 
the  use  or  threat  of  force  and  to  carry  out 
United  Nations  decisions;  this  requires  that 
Russia  stop  fomenting  civil  war  In  Greece 
and  China,  and  at  the  very  least  refrain  from 
obstructing  United  Nations  bodies  from 
carrying  on  their  work. 

These  agreements,  which  Russia  Is  con- 
stantly violating,  were  reached  only  at  the 
price  of  great  concessions  on  the  part  of  the 
western  powers  affecting  their  principles, 
their  honor,  and  their  InteresU,  For  that 
very  reason  they  also  contain  the  minimum 
p>eace  terms  which  the  western  powers  can 
accept  without  courting  disaster  to  them- 
selves. It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  Russia 
Is  now  willing  to  carry  out  these  agreemenU, 
or  whether  the  process  of  building  up  western 
power  must  continue  for  the  defense  of  the 
West  against  the  danger  of  new  aggression. 


(From  the  Washington  Evening  Star  of  May 

12.  1948] 
This    Chancing    Wosld — Norx    to    Molotov 

Put  UmrxD  Stars  on  Rbcobo  WrrH  Denial 

or  ERP  AccKsaaiON  Mow 

(By  Constantlne  Brown) 

The  purpose  of  Ambassador  W.  Bedell 
Smith's  statement  to  Soviet  Foreign  Minister 
Molotov  on  May  4.  according  to  responsible 
high  officials  In  Washington,  was  to  place 
the  United  SUtes  Government  on  record 
with  a  denial  of  any  aggressive  Intentions 
in  the  European  recovery  program,  the  70- 
group  air  force  bill,  and  the  limited  draft 
bin. 

Also,  contrary  to  some  Interpretations,  the 
United  States  Government  has  not  suggested 
to  the  Soviet  Government  that  a  confer- 
ence be  held  to  Iron  out  existing  differences. 
This  Government  has  always  maintained  a 
policy  of  leaving  the  door  open  to  the 
U.  S.  S.  R.  to  participate  In  our  efforts  to 
heal  the  deep  wounds  of  the  last  war,  and 
that  policy  has  not  been  changed  now.  To- 
day, as  In  the  past,  the  American  Oovem- 
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TAKIZTT  or  BSACnONS 

The   Soviet   reply   to   the   American   not* 

pr  Mluced  a  variety  of  reactions  and  In- 
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only  encouraging  fact  Is  that  Instead 
our  diplomatic   demarche,   tbe 
answered  In  a  fairly  courtaous  man- 
K   la  also  pointed   out  that   the 
CKyvammcnt  has  not  receded  one  Ind) 
a  pcatttoo  la  international  affairs  and 
advantage  of  the  opportrmlty  of- 
ttae  American  note  to  reiterate  pub- 
old  stand  regarding  encroach  men ta 
eountriea  throughout  the  world. 
ilaual  Mr    Molotor  assumed  the  offen- 
suted    m    bis    reply    that    "the 
R   Oovernment  considers  It  necessary 
that  the  present  unsatisfactory  rela- 
I  letween  the  U   8.  8.  R.  and  the  United 
and  the  tense  character  of  the  Inter- 
sltuatton  Is  a  result  of  the  policy  of 
Government." 
eoatonary  fallacious  arguments  were 
f  tbe  Soviet  Foreign  Minister  when  he 
the  so-called  "close  cooperation" 
Yugoslavia,  and  Cflechoslovakta. 
Communists  were   placed   In   power 
the  people  of  thoee  countries  know 
wUI  fight  against  an  eventual  ag- 
of   Oermany    or    her    allies."    with 
States  relations  with  Canada.  Mexico, 
other  Latin  American  republics. 
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lOtoT   also    whlta>i 

U  on  her  nelgltMrs  fef  i 

the  U|ilted  SUtes  at  tettrferlng  In  the  do- 

of  otber  sorerclgn  nations  such 

■■  Greece      He  slao  dusted  nff  the  old  argu- 

whlcb  the  Oermatu  and  Japanese  used 

World  War  11.  that  "military  threats 

the  U  8. 8  R.    *     *     *    emanate  from 

circles  cloaeiy  connected   with  tbe 

ment  of  the  United  Statea." 

lew  of  the  fact  that  it  has  been  deft- 

prored  that  every  one  of  the  satellite 

la  directed  by  Red  Army  ofllcers  and 

atelllte   war   Induatrles  are  controlled 

U  8.  8  R  .  Mr.  Moiotov's  assertion  that 

^vtet  Government  la  creating  no  mUl- 

m  other  eountriea  and  la  not  per- 

to  nake  any  thrcau  against 

at  all"  was  received  with  skepticism 

responsible  American  authorities. 

tenor  of  the  Soviet  reply  to  the  Amert- 
ai>proach  Is  not  conducive  to  more  than 
lln  Ited  optimism.-  since  the  Russian  For- 
fUnl8t«r  took  advantage  of  our  note  to 
Ruaala'a  poaltlon   as   It  has   slways 
been. 

Mujtary  observers,  who  baae  their  evalua- 

BOt  om  tftptomutlc  movea  tout  on  what 

artfially  golnf  on  in  the  areas  doeninatsd 

U  8.  8.  R  and  in  the  Soviet  Union  It- 

.  suaptelous  of  the  RuasUn  sutement. 

reluetantiy  recall  that  under  similar 

conditions    In    1941    the    Japaneae 

ment  agreed  to  start  diplomatic  oon- 

wlth  the  aim  at  improving  rela- 

»nh  tbe  United  Statea  S  months  before 

Harbor.      These  were  used  as  a  cover 

prelude  for  PearT  Harbor. 

lean  military  men  maintain  that  until 

the  U  S  S.  R.  glvee  some  tangible  proofs  of 

ill  in  areaa  such  aa  Germany.  Austria. 

orea.  t%  would  be  folly  to  relax  our 

pnacift  limited  preparations. 


[From  the  Waihlacton  Evening  Star  of 
May  IS.  IMS  I 

Ur  TO  Ruast* 
In  view  of  the  too-wlahful  first  reactions  to 
It.  Prealdent  Truman  was  forced  to  clarify 
the  meaning  of  the  lateat  dlplomaUc  ex- 
change between  the  United  Statea  and  the 
Soviet  Union.  The  event  does  not  represent 
a  new  departure  in  our  foreign  policy.  The 
only  thing  that  has  happened  la  that  we 
have  reaffirmed  —  through  Ambassador 
Bmlth— our  firm  adherence  to  that  policy 
and  our  determination  to  proeecute  it  vlgar- 
oxisly.  In  short,  there  has  been  no  discern- 
ible development  warranting  the  belief  that 
we  may  look  forward  now  to  an  early  settle- 
ment of  our  grave  differencea  with  the  Rus- 
sians. This  point  U  amply  supported  by 
the  texts  of  Ambasaador  Smith's  statement 
to  Foreign  Minister  Molotov  and  Mr.  Moi- 
otov's response  to  It.  For  our  own  part,  we 
have  flatly  blamed  the  Kremlin  for  the  greet 
sertoOMMa*  of  the  preeent  situation,  and  we 
have  served  notice  that  we  Intend  to  work  aa 
closely  as  possible  with  other  free  lands  In 
mutual  self-defense  against  direct  and  In- 
direct Soviet  aggression.  At  the  same  time, 
we  have  urged  the  Russlsns  to  get  It  clearly 
In  their  heads  that  we  mean  what  we  say. 
that  our  policy  has  overwhelming  bipartisan 
public  support,  that  electfcm-year  politics 
will  not  divert  us  from  our  course,  and  that 
It  la  foolish  to  count  on  our  being  weakened 
by  an  economic  crisis.  Finally,  we  have  sol- 
emnly reasstired  them  that  we  harbor  no 
hostile  or  aggreaalve  designs  a^lnst  them 
and  that  our  door  will  always  be  wide  open 
for  a  full  discussion  and  settlement  of  the 
Issues  dUidlng  us. 

In  other  words,  as  President  Truman  has 
declared,  the  United  States  has  simply  re- 
Iterated  Its  position  because  of  a  belief  that 
reiteration  might  be  helpful  at  this  June- 
ttne  In  preventing  any  "unfortunate  mls- 
underst.indlnR"  In  the  Mopcow  government. 
In  rep'y.  speaking  through  Mr  Molotov.  the 
Kremlin  haa  abaolved  Itself  of  any  blame. 
Instead.  It  has  scctised  us  of  being  re- 
.'pnnrlble  for  the  bad  state  of  American- 
Russian  relations,  and  It  has  expressed  its 
intention  to  keep  on  cultivating  "friendly  re- 
lations" In  eastern  Europe  and  elsewhere — a 
point  implying  total  rejection  of  our  charge 
that  "friendly  relations"  In  the  Soviet  lexi- 
con means  Communist  subversion,  terror,  and 
the  death  of  Independence,  as  In  Caecho- 
slovakia.  Nevertheless,  declaring  itself  in 
favor  of  a  "radical  relaxation  In  International 
tension.**  the  Kremlin  has  said  that  it  stands 
outside  our  wlde-cpen  door  ready  to  proceed 
to  the  "discussion  and  settlement  of  differ- 
ences existing  between  us." 

But  what  does  all  this  add  up  to  if  the 
Russians  are  not  prepared  to  effect  a  funda- 
mental change  In  their  over-all  policy? 
There  is  everything  to  be  said,  of  course, 
for  our  keeping  the  door  wide  open  For 
this  is  true:  As  long  as  our  two  countries  re- 
main on  speaking  terms,  aa  long  as  they  do 
not  dose  the  avenuea  at  negotiation  between 
them,  we  can  hope  for  a  peaceful  under- 
standing at  some  time  In  the  future.  Mean- 
while, as  of  now.  what  Issue  of  consequence 
can  be  discussed  and  settled  between  us 
Tinless  the  Soviet  Union  is  really  in  a  mood 
to  cooperate?  Korea?  Greece?  Germany? 
Austria?  The  violent  propaganda  war? 
Disarmament?  Control  of  the  atom?  What? 
The  questions  answer  themselves.  An 
elaborate  two-power  conference  can  accom- 
pllah  exactly  nothing  without  a  prior  de- 
cision by  the  BnaMans  to  reverse  themselves, 
end  their  obstruetloclsm  and  pta  sincerely 
with  us  and  the  rest  of  the  United  Nations 
In  building  a  decent  peace.  Unfortunately. 
the  indicatlona  are  that  this  Is  not  the  cafe. 
The  Roaalans  apparently  have  merely  Jumped 
at  the  opporttmity — which  our  Government 
unwittlnjy  gave  them— to  reap  a  prcpa- 
gawla  bcjv«st  for  Uwmsclvca. 


Tlie  Prayer  Call 


Missouri  Veterao  Laws 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  RALPH  W.  GWINN 

or  nw  TOBK 

IN  THI  HOUSE  OF  REPRESKNTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  13.  1948 

Mr.  GWINN  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  RicoRO,  I  Include  the  following 
letter; 

Trx  Latmzn's  MoTUfxirr 
FOB  a  CHawTiAif  Woau),  Imc  . 

New  York.  S.  Y. 

Deai  SiGifTxs  or  THX  PxAvn  Call:  Praver 
for  the  United  Nations  Is  more  Important 
than  ever  before.  But  we  are  asking  you  to 
add  to  your  prayers  for  the  delegates  peti- 
tions for  another  critical  matter. 

Whether  or  not  we  believe  that  mllltiry 
strength  Is  necessary  and  Important.  In  order 
to  see  that  Justice  Is  done  In  the  world,  such 
armed  might  seems  to  be  In  process  of  being 
created.  History  shows  thst  more  often  tJian 
not  armed  might  slips  fnim  strength  for 
humanity's  sake  to  power  for  power's  sake 

This  danger  places  upon  all  who  believe  in 
prayer,  an  awe-lnsplring  reaponslblUty  to 
pray  for  spiritual  power  so  that  our  military 
strength  may  be  maintained  purely  as  a  back- 
ground of  determination  and  high  moral 
courage,  against  which  constructive  action 
can  be  taken. 

Won't  you  pray  regularly  and  get  as  many 
others  as  possible  to  pray — "God  give  to  our 
leaders  and  to  all  of  us — the  people  of  the 
United  States — wisdom,  understanding,  aiul 
courage  to  use  our  military  might  solely  for 
eonstmctlve  purposes.  In  line  with  human 
progrees?" 

If  we  In  America  are  to  be  really  strong, 
jrou    and    I.    and    others    like    us — through 
prcyer — must  stand  steadfastly  for  the  right, 
as  God  (fives  us  to  see  the  right. 
Very  sincerely  yours. 

Waixacs  C.  Sfoxs. 
Chairman  of  the  Laymen'i  Movement. 

WHAT   TO    DO 

1  Pray  dally  that  our  spiritual  growth  may 
exceed  our  military  might. 

3.  Send  a  letter  to  the  editor  of  your  local 
newspaper. 

I.  Write  President  Harry  8.  Truman  of  your 
convictions. 

4.  Aak  your  minister  to  read  Mr.  Speers' 
IctUr  In  your  church. 


A  naacMAL  woas 

Tou  will  forgive  us  for  sending  ycu  an- 
other urgent  reouest  so  soon  after  our  letter 
of  March  35.  From  the  beginning  we  save 
envisioned  thoee  who  sign  the  pra>-er  card 
as  a  '*praylng  army."  to  use  Dr.  Laubncb'a 
words,  who  could  be  called  upon  for  any 
emergency. 

Nearly  1.000  of  the  38.000  to  whom  letters 
were  sent  have  already  replied.  Some  of  you 
report  Interesting  results  In  your  church  and 
prayer  groups,  have  sent  us  copies  of  letters 
vrrltten  to  the  delegate  saalgiml  you.  acd 
requested  aura  prayer  cards  for  local  use. 
Others  are  shmUbc  the  names  and  addresses 
of  their  Itbnurtana  and  iKapltal  supennt  >r.d- 
enu  who  wtU  dtatrlbuta  prayer  cards  Many 
of  you  are  sending  contributions. 

All  of  this — with  your  growing  prayer  IWe — 
ta  tremendoualy  encouraging.  Our  need  for 
your  prayers  and  help  in  every  way  Is  stUl 
vwy  great. 

Faithfully  yoora. 

Fauacn  K.  baxiMAM. 
Secretary  of  tAe  Prayer  Call. 

The  visit  to  laymen  of  Europe  by  Weyman 
O.  Huckabee.  secretary  of  the  Laymen's 
Movement,  is  now  planned  for  July.  Pli>ase 
add  this  friend  to  your  prayer  list. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALBERT  L.  REEVES,  JR. 

or  icissotTxi 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  13.  1948 

Mr.  REEVES.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently 
there  came  to  my  attention  an  outline  of 
Mis.sourrs  laws  affecting  veterans,  their 
wives,  their  widows,  their  children,  their 
orphans,  and  their  organizations,  as 
compiled  by  William  E.  Leach,  national 
service  officer  for  the  Disabled  American 
Veterans,  who  has  his  offices  with  the 
Veterans'  Administration  Regional  Of- 
fice. 415  Pine  Street,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Most  of  the  potential  beneficiaries 
under  these  State  laws  are  not  aware  of 
the  valuable  rights,  privileges,  exemp- 
tions, and  benefits  available  to  them, 
under  certain  circum.^tances.  and  there- 
fore I  am  hopeful  that  this  r^sum^  of 
Missouri's  veteran  laws  will  come  to  their 
attention. 

The  outline  Is  as  follows: 

dVIL  BELIXr  AND  ALLIZD  BENTFrrS 

Acknowledgment  U  made  of  legal  Instru- 
ment* executed  by  members  of  the  armed 
forces. 

Disability  of  minority  is  removed  as  to 
veterans  and  spouses. 

Soldiers  or  mariners  may  dispose  of  wages 
<x  other   personal   property   as   by   common 
law.  or  by  reducing  the  same  to  «Titlng. 
civn.   aicHTS   and    Dtrnxs 

Attaentee  registration  and  voting  is  pro- 
vided. 

Voting  rights   have   been   established   for 
inmates  of  soldiers'  homes  and  hospitals. 
claims;    assistance    in    obtaining    benottb; 
skTtxamiG  or  papkis 

The  State  service  officer  is  authorized  to 
administer  oaths  In  connection  with  claims 
against  the  United  States  or  any  State. 

Custodians  of  records  are  required  to 
furnish,  free  of  charge,  to  a  veteran  or  his 
dependent,  copies  of  any  public  record  for 
use  In  connectlor  with  claims  against  the 
United  States. 

Discharges  are  recorded  free  of  charge. 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  State  service  officer 
to  disseminate  among  veterans  of  &:i  wars  in- 
formation concerning  their  rights  under  the 
laws  of  the  United  States  and  rules  and  regu- 
lations of  the  Veterans'  Administration,  to 
aid  veterans  and  their  dependents  in  prose- 
cuting claims  for  benefits  against  the  United 
SUtca  rr  any  State. 

XMPLOTMENT    PaOTXEWCXS.'  PaiVILXCES.    ITC. 

Preference  is  given  to  veterans  In  the  Stat* 
hlphu-ay  department  service. 

Benefit  rights  are  preserved  under  the  Un- 
employment Compensation  Act.  State 
eleemosynary  and  penal  Institutions. 

The  State  service  officer  must  be  a  veteran. 

Leaves  of  absence  are  extended  under  the 
teachers"  retirement  system  to  those  who 
•erve  in  the  armed  forces. 

cuakoianship 

A  llmiutlon  has  beer  placed  on  compen- 
sation to  guardians  c'  persons  entitled  to 
monetary  benefits  from  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration. 

The  Veterans'  Administration  is  entitled 
to  notice  of  proceedings  in  cases  where  a 
guardian  has  been  appointed  or  may  be  ap- 
pointed for  a  person  entitled  to  monetary 

benefits  from  said  administration. 

/ 

HOMES 

Confederate  veterans,  their  wives,  widows, 
and  orphans  may  be  admitted  to  tbe  Ccn- 
lederate  soldiers'  home  at  HlgginavUle. 

XCIV— App. 100 


Veterans  of  the  Mexican  and  Civil  Wars 
and  their  wives  may  be  admitted  to  the  Fed- 
eral soldiers'  home  at   St.  James;   also  In- 
digent veterans  of  the  later  wars. 
holidats 

Armistice  Day  (November  11)  Is  estab- 
lished as  a  public  holiday. 

hospital  bensptts 

An  Incompetent  veteran  may  be  com- 
mitted to  a  Federal  hospital. 

medal* 

Medals  have  been  awarded  for  service  in 
the  Spanish-American,  Mexican  Border,  and 
World  Wars. 

MEMOBIAL   BUILDING   PRIVILEGES,    MEETINO 
PLACES,   ETC. 

A  memorial  to  Confederate  veterans  has 
been  designated  by  the  board  of  managers 
of  the  State  eleemosynary  institutions. 

NATIONAL  CTTARD  SEBVICX 

Credit  Is  given  for  some  time  spent  In  the 
senlce  of  the  United  States  with  reference 
to  service  medals. 

KECORDS,   XELICS,   ETC. 

Provision  has  been  made  for  the  soldiers' 
and  sailors'  memorial  hall  in  the  capltol  and 
the  deposit  of  records  for  safekeeping. 

TAX     EXCMPTIOItS;      ZXEIffFTION     rtOM     LICENSB 
PEES,    BENEWALS,    ETC. 

Time  for  filing  return  .-xnd  deferment  of 
payment  of  State  income  taxes  Is  extendtKl  for 
members  of  the  armed  forces. 

Veterans  who  applied  for  examination  for 
certified  accountants  before  military  service 
retain  their  status  6  months  after  discliiarge. 

Registration  is  provided  for  archltect«  and 
engineers  in  the  armed  forces  after  termina- 
tion of  World  War  n. 

Pharmacists'  licenses  are  renewed  with- 
out payment  of  lapsed  renewal  or  reglstiation 
fees  within  1  year  after  termination  of  serv- 
ice in  the  armed  forces. 

All  persons  In  the  armed  forces  are  ex- 
empt from  taxation  on  real  and  personal 
properly 

Members  of  the  armed  forces  are  exempt 
from  Jury  duty  snd  payment  of  a  poll  :;ax. 

VETEXANS'   ORGANIZATIONS 

The  unauthorized  wearing  or  use  of  in- 
signia, badges,  etc.  of  any  military  cr  ex- 
mllltary  organization  is  declared  a  misde- 
meanor. 

Armory  privileges  are  extendod  to  vet<!rans' 
organizations. 

Most  of  the  above  legislation  has  been  en- 
acted by  the  Missouri  Legislature  through  the 
sponsorship  and  cooperation  of  the  DAV  and 
other  veteran  organizations. 

At  the  present  time  the  DAV  has  some 
1(5  chapters  throughout  the  State,  most  of 
which  maintain  volunteer  or  part-time  serv- 
ice and  employment  officers  to  assist  vet- 
erans with  their  problems  In  their  own  com- 
munities. 

In  addition  to  this  service  on  a  local  level, 
the  DAV  maintains  five  full-time  national 
service  ofBcers.  under  the  direction  of  Com- 
rade Leach,  at  the  Veterans'  Administration 
regional  ofBce  in  St.  Louis,  and  three  more, 
under  the  direction  of  Arch  M.  Hale,  at  the 
Veterans'  Administration  regional  office,  212 
West  Fourteenth  Street.  Kansas  City  6.  Mo. 

These  DAV  expert*  extend  all  types  of 
service  to  veterans  and  their  dependents, 
free  of  charge,  more  particularly  In  the  tech- 
nical preparation,  presentation,  and  prosecu- 
tion of  their  Justifiable  claims  for  various 
types  of  governmental  benefits  to  which  they 
may  be  lawfully  entitled. 

DAV    MEMBERSHIP    EUGIBILITT  A 

Formed  In  1920  and  chartered  by  the  R)n- 
gress  in  1932  to  render  service  to,  for.  and 
by  America's  disabled  war  veterans,  the  DAV 
has  been  generally  recognized  as  the  olBclal 
voice  of  America's  disabled  veterans. 

According  to  its  congressional  charter  of 
Incorporation — Public  Law  186.  approved 
June  17,   1832,  as  amended  by  Public  Law 


6C8.  approved  July  15.  1M3 — active  member- 
ship  in  the  DAV  Is  open  only  to  thoee  Amer- 
icans whose  bodies  bear  the  scars  of  wounds 
or  injuries,  or  the  blight  of  ailments  or  dis- 
abilities incurred  during,  or  by  reason  of.  ac- 
tive service  during  time  of  war  in  the  armed 
forces  of  the  United  States,  or  of  some  coun- 
try allied  with  it. 

More  and  more  wounded  and  disabled  vet- 
erans of  World  War  II  are  becoming  active 
members  of  the  DAV. 

Eligibles  may  become  life  members  of  the 
DAV  upon  payment  of  a  fee  of  glOO  (gSO  If 
bom  before  January  1.  1902)  in  caah,  or  by 
a  down  payment  of  $5.  or  more,  plus  such 
insUUments  as  wUl  complete  payment  of 
the  full  fee  by  the  end  of  the  second  sue- 
ceedlng  fiscal  year  (ending  on  June  30)  after 
which,  if  not  fully  paid,  a  carrying  charge 
of  tS  per  year  would  accrue.  A  growing 
percentage  are  becoming  DAV  life  membera. 
Annual  membership  Is  available  at  gS. 

DAV     NATIONAL     HEADQUARTERS 

Located  at  1423  East  McMUlan  Street.  Cin- 
cinnati 6,  Ohio,  the  national  headquarters 
of  the  DAV  takes  care  of  all  administrative 
matters  and  records,  and  publishes  the  DAV 
semimonthly  newspaper,  containing  accu- 
rate, up-to-date  information  of  Interest  and 
of  value  to  disabled  veterans  and  their  de- 
pendents. 

The  present  national  commander  of  the 
DAV  is  John  L.  Golob.  of  Hlbbing,  Minn.,  a 
severely  wounded  World  War  I  veteran,  who 
has  had  a  broad  background  of  experience 
in  various  local.  State,  and  national  DAV 
activities  which  qualify  him  to  lead  an  or- 
ganization composed  exclusively  of  Amer- 
ica's disabled  defenders. 

Its  national  adjutant.  Vivian  D.  Corbly, 
has  been  secretary-treasurer  (business  man- 
sger)  of  the  organization,  and  editor  of  Its 
newspaper,  since  1926  Capt.  Cicero  F. 
Hogan  Is  his  able  assistant. 

NATIONAL    SEBVICX    SXT-tTP 

The  National  Service  Headquarters  of  the 
DAV  Is  now  located  in  a  beautiful  buUdlng 
at  1701  Eighteenth  Street  NW .  Washing- 
ton 9.  D.  C.  which  was  acquired  by  the 
organization  in  1946. 

In  this  Washington  office  are  located  the 
department  for  claims,  headed  by  William 
E.  Tate;  the  department  on  legislation, 
beaded  by  Francis  Sullivan;  and  the  depart- 
ment  of  public  relations  and  employment, 
headed  by  Millard  W.  Rice.  In  addition  to 
these  service  departments  it  has  as  its  office 
manager  John  K.  Felghner,  assistant  na- 
tional adjutant.  All  of  these  various  de- 
partments are  staffed  by  trained  experts, 
all  of  whom  are  themselves  war  wounded  or 
disabled  veterans. 

These  DAV  national  ofDcers  know  all  about 
Ihe  technical  complications  that  disabled 
veterans  must  overcome  factually  to  prove 
the  service  connections  of  their  disabilities 
to  the  satisfaction  of  rating  agencies  of  the 
Veterans'  Administration,  under  the  limi- 
tations and  restrictions  of  existing  law,  a* 
legallsticolly  interpreted  and  as  adminis- 
tratively applied. 

Understanding  such  vexatious  problems 
by  personal  experience.  DAV  national  service 
officers  are  naturally  more  sympathetic  than 
are  nondlsabled  veterans  or  civilians  and 
are.  therefore,  generally  more  effective  in 
helping  disabled  daimanU  to  comply  with 
technical  requirements  to  prove  legal  entitle- 
ment to  benefits  to  which  they  may  l>e  law- 
fully and  equitably  entitled. 

EMPLOYMENT   PROGRAM 

The  DAV  has  adopted,  on  a  Nation-wide 
basis,  a  man-Job-matching-method  program 
to  provide  suitable,  useful,  gainful  employ- 
ment for  all  disabled  veterans.  Less  than  7 
percent  of  the  Nation's  2.200.000  compen- 
sated war-disabled  veterans  are  totally  un- 
employable. Tbe  remaining  93  percent  are 
less  than  totally  disabled  and  mtist.  there- 
fore, supplement  their  inadequate  comi^en- 
sation  payment*  with  Incom*  from  employ- 
ment. 
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.  faith  must  be  kept  with  those  who 

I  lade  such  sacrifices  In  the  past,  as  well 

those  who  are.  or  have  been,  depend- 

jn  these  heroes,  so  that  other  young 

ho.  In  the  future,  may  be  called  upon 

slmUar  sacrifices,  will  have  the  as- 

on  the  basis  of  pa  it  performance. 

,f    they.    too.   should    be    so   unfortu- 

hey  will  not  be  permitted  to  become 

lorgotten  heroes. 

determination  of  the  DAV  to  see  to  It 

America's    disabled    veterans    are    ade- 

provtded   for  should  be  generously 

..d.    as    a   public    investment    In    the 

patriotism  of  our  youth,  and  as  prac- 

tatrlotlam  which  brings  huge  humanl- 

and  financial  dividends  to  every  com- 

y.  to  every  State,  and  to  our  country. 

veteran  myself.  It  is  a  pleasure  for  me 

coi\mend  the  service  program  of  the  DAV 

am  sure  it  merlu  the  consideration  and 

of  the  entire  country. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  IHOfilAS  L  OWENS 

or  uxiNOts 
THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  May  13.  1948 


Mij.  OWENS.    Mr.  Speaker,  during  the 

past  |week  we  have  had  the  pleasure  of 

K  students  from  all  over  the  country 

have    taken    advantage    of    their 

sprlrg  vacations  to  visit  the  Nation's 
Capital,  the  most  beautiful  city  In  the 
Many  of  these  students  have 
comJ^f rom  a  great  State.  Illinois.  Among 
those  present  today  were  students  of  the 
St.  5  cholastlca  School  for  Girls,  located 
In  t  le  northeast  portion  of  Chicago, 
with  n  the  confines  of  the  newly  created 
Twc  fth  Congressional  District  of  Illi- 
nois. The  students  are  t)ein«  chaperoned 
by  •(  veral  of  the  good  sisters  of  that  most 
fxce  lent  high  school. 

Wun  wc  meet  and  speak  with  these 
repr  itenUUvea  of  what  might  aptly  be 
callcl  jrounff  America  It  make^  us  (eel 
UmI  w«  do  not  have  to  worry  too  mueh 
•%Mt  what  they  may  do  In  the  ruturt. 
Ail  t  ut  wff  nMd  to  do  If  pr«ptrly  handl« 
tiM  iflairt  fl  lodfty  m  thtt  their  pttlw 
■My  bo  iMit  more  easily  trftvtnlMt. 
May  divine  uroyJitnM  MttMnuo  lo  ftiMk 
•ur  tcitons  In  tMl  fttftfl. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  DANIEL  A.  REED 

or   NIW   TOSK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATIVIS 

Thursday.  May  13.  1948 

Mr.  REED  of  New  York  Mr  Speaker, 
one  of  the  major  bottlenecks  in  European 
recovery  has  been  the  lack  of  scrap  iron. 
Such  a  great  shortage  has  developed  that 
we  are  even  finding  It  necessary  to  ship 
some  of  our  badly  needed  scrap  abroad. 
It  would  seem  to  be  a  wise  policy  to  use 
what  we  have  under  our  control  in  Ger- 
many to  assist  our  friends,  particularly 
those  countries  participating  in  our  Euro- 
pean recovery  plan. 

According  to  the  Wall  Street  Journal, 
the  American  zone  in  Germany  is  ship- 
ping 50.000  tons  of  steel  scrap  to  Czecho- 
slovakia behind  the  Iron  curtain.  This 
may  not  sound  like  much  but  it  is  cer- 
tainly a  big  gift  to  those  behind  the  iron 
curtain.  What  reason  have  we  to  believe 
that  it  will  not  be  sent  back  to  us  some 
day  in  the  shape  of  bombs,  atomic  or 
otherwise,  or  possibly  in  the  form  of  jet 
planes?  I  cannot  for  the  life  of  me  un- 
derstand why  we  continue  such  ship- 
ments. 

The  article  from  the  Wall  Street  Jour- 
nal follows: 

Scaxp  rot  ConiruNisit — Unttib  Statts  Stoj. 
FzzoTNG  Rko-Contkolleo  Czech  Asms 
Pi-ANTs  Despttk  0\Ka-Aix  Policy  or  Com- 
munist Containment 

(By  Joseph  E.  Evans) 
FaANicfxrw.— If  the  makers  of  our  foreign 
policy  su^  seriously  concerned  with  combat- 
ing ct>mmunlsm.  It  Is  about  time  they  showed 
some  vUlble  evidence  of  It  here.  Evidence 
rather  to  the  contrary  's  what  one  finis  In 
the  American  lone  of  Germany. 

The  United  States  zone  is  shipping  50.000 
tons  of  steel  scrap  to  Czechoelovakla  while 
the  political  refugees  pouring  in  from  that 
country  are  treated  not  like  allies  but  like 
Germans.  There  are  extenuating  circum- 
stances connected  with  both  these  matters, 
but  they  arent  extenuating  enough  to  ex- 
plain the  lack  of  a  clear-cut  policy. 

The  steel  scrap  deal  was  ncgutiated  a  long 
time  ago — In  October  1946 — when  very  few 
people  were  thinking  rbout  the  danger  of 
feeding  iuaaia's  armament  production.  To 
date  only  about  7.000  tons  have  been  shipped, 
not  because  of  American  reluctance  but  be- 
cause of  the  physlc.ll  difficulty  of  collecting 
and  Uansporting  it.  There  was  also  a  delay 
caused  by  a  misunderstanding  as  to  the  (ar- 
rous  con  ent  of  the  scrap,  but  that  was  evtn- 
ttuUy  straightened  out. 

When  the  CommunLts  ■•tawl  power  in 
Czechoslovakia,  a  number  of  Americans  ap- 
parently decided  it  was  time  to  halt  ship- 
menu  of  the  scrap,  and  8TEO.  the  organi- 
zation responsible  for  collectlnf  It.  did  actu- 
ally call  a  halt.  The  Jolat  llvort-Import 
Agency  (JEIA).  which  eositrole  all  foreign 
trade  for  Blfonla.  pfoHasss  Ignorance  of  any 
itKh  action  and  plana  to  fulfill  the  contract 
■TBO.  meantime,  says  lU  frees*  order  was 
MtmtenMMM  by  attilMNrtly  higher  than 
•IIMr  ■no  or  JIIA, 

eooo  UAMM  ret  MMOM  mirMsiir* 
9¥Hmi  MMt  far  ■  ■■■ml  Me  peUlMai 
MleoMoM.  tiMre  art  tmm  mmm  for  tm- 
tMi  Mm  mMmoi.   tvads  be«««M  MMnki 
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ceramics  industry  In  Bavaria  U  pretty  much 
geared  to  a  certain  type  of  Czech  coal,  and  it 
U  dependent  on  Czech  kaolin  There  U  ».lso 
an  important  railway  car-repair  program  un- 
der  which  bizonal  cars  are  repaired  In  Cze<:h- 
oelovakla,  and  the  Czechs  pay  Blzonla  an  ip- 
preciable  amount  every  nonth  for  In-translt 
freight  charges  .  since  most  of  Caechoslo- 
vakia's  Imports  from  the  West  have  to  come 
through  Germany. 

The  fear,  therefore.  U  that  if  we  brake 
the  scrap  contract  the  Czechs  might  retUl- 
Bte  by  cutting  off  Blzonla's  coal  and  kaolin 
supplies,  refusing  to  repair  lU  cars,  depriv- 
ing 11  of  the  In-translt  freight  revenue,  and 
generally  breaking  off  trade  relations.  It  Is 
highly  doubtful  that  they  would  take  such 
extreme  measures,  scrap  or  no  scrap,  slrr.ply 
because  they  need  bizonal  trade  at  least,  aa 
much  as  Blzonla  needs  theirs.  They  have 
very  likely  been  so  cooperative  about  sup- 
plying coal  and  kaolin  and  other  things  be- 
cause they  needed  the  dollars  to  pay.  among 
other  things,  the  In-transit  freight  chargea. 
That  obligation  would  continue,  for  It  la  not 
easy  to  see  how  Czechoelovakla  could  re- 
route her  ImporU  from  the  west  to  avoid 
Germany. 

TaADE  COULD   BK   BKAOJUSTCO 

But  even  If  trade  were  virtually  cut  off. 
It  would  not  be  disastrous  for  Blzonla.  Coal 
and  kaolin  could  be  gotten  elsewhere,  though 
not  without  readjusting  the  ceramics  Indus- 
try and  perhaps  affecting  the  quality  of  the 
products.  The  railway  cars  could  be  re- 
paired elsewhere — In  Belgium,  for  example. 
In  other  words.  It  would  not  be  pleasant 
for  Blzonla  to  get  along  without  Czechoslo- 
vakia, but  It  could  be  done.  If  that  Is.  In 
fact,  the  risk  Involved  In  canceling  the  scrap 
contract,  there  are  still  impelling  reasons 
why  It  should  be  taken. 

The  most  obvious  reason  is  the  high  war 
potential  of  scrap  and  the  fair  degree  of 
certainty  as  to  the  uses  to  which  It  would 
t>e  put.  It  Is  primarily  the  mammoth  Sxoda 
works  which  needs  It.  and  they  don't  make 
toys  there. 

More  than  that,  withholding  the  scrap 
would  be  a  masterful  stroke  In  any  economic 
warfare  against  communism. 

Fifty  thousand  tons  of  scrap  may  not 
sound  like  very  much,  but  it  Is  a  lot  U>  the 
Czechs  and  they  are  desperately  anxious  to 
get  It.  Big  brother  Soviet  Russia  promised 
them  the  same  amoimt  out  of  the  Soviet 
zone  of  Germany  and  then  t>acked  down  and 
the  Czech  politicians  In  Berlin  are  running 
to  Soviet  headquarters  In  Karlshorst  with 
tears  in  their  eyes,  trying  to  make  the  Rus- 
sians change  their  minds.  If  they  don't 
succeed,  the  matter  wUl  t>e  argued  on  the 
Prague-Moecow  level— It  is  important  enough 
for  that. 

wotJU)  Msaa  aoTirr  plans 
So.  If  we  refuae  to  ahlp  the  scrap  from  our 
zone,  we  wUl  either  force  the  Russians  to 
give  the  Czechs  the  scrap  out  of  their  rone. 
thereby  mcaslng  up  Soviet  plans,  or,  if  that 
do«ant  happen,  the  Czech  Communists  will 
simply  b«  left  In  a  very  large  hole.  In 
either  case  It  would  mean  trouble  behind  the 
iron  curtain,  and  that,  presumably,  is  what 
w*  want. 

So  much  for  economic  warfare.  Our  itti- 
tudc  toward  the  Czech  refugcas  Is  psycholog- 
ical warfare — In  reverse.  TIm  Prague  news- 
papers are  having  a  fine  time  running  pic- 
tures of  refucMs  Jammed  into  German 
camps  with  captloiia  pointing  out  how 
America  tTMl*  Mr  frtenda,  or  words  to  that 
effsi 
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at  least  the  full  German  ration  and  the  ad- 
ministration is  entirely  Czech.  But  tiiat 
still  only  means  the  Czechs  are  regarded  aa 
the  equals  of  the  Germans. 

This  Is  not  the  fault  of  the  military  gov- 
ernment officials  directly  concerned,  most  of 
whom  bend  over  backwards  being  nice  to  the 
refugees.  It  Is  probably  not  even  the  fault 
of  military  government  at  the  top.  It  seems 
to  be  the  fault  of  a  lack  of  definite  policy 
from  Washington. 

JtcriWEXS   KATS  BSTTn   TmZATMXNT 

Properly  caring  for  thotasands  of  Czech 
refugees  would  be  no  easy  problem  for  mili- 
tary government  authorities  In  the  bombed- 
cut  ruin  that  Is  Germany.  But  it  could  be 
done.  The  Army  messes  could  feed  them. 
arOMinmodatlons  other  than  German  camps 
could  be  requisitioned.  They  could  be  given 
the  prlvUege  of  allies,  and  this  is  peycho- 
logically  as  well  as  physically  important  in 
view  of  the  rigid  caste  system  which  pre- 
vails here. 

It  is  true  we  did  not  invite  the  Ctecbs 
here,  but  if  these  people  who  fled  Commu- 
nut  terror  at  the  risk  of  their  lives  are  not 
our  allies,  then  who  are?  If  they  are  our 
allks.  they  should  be  treated  as  such,  for 
propaganda  reasons  if  none  other. 

or  course,  not  all  reftigees  are  coming  from 
pure  motives.  There  are  Communist  agents 
among  them,  and  criminals  tising  the  cloak 
of  political  persecution  to  escape  punish- 
ment. But  surely  it  Is  no  insuperable  prob- 
leni  to  screen  them  and  ship  b.ack  the  un- 
desirables, and  It  Is  certainly  no  argument 
for  treating  the  refugees  as  a  whole  as  sec- 
ond-class human  beings. 

The  menace  at  Soviet  communism  Is  not 
going  to  be  dissipated  by  words.  Europe 
watches  our  actions  as  well  as  our  promises. 
Czerh  scrap  and  our  treatment  of  refugees 
from  communism  seem  like  small  matters, 
but  they  help  to  keep  Europe  dubious  atxnit 
the  consistency  of  our  policies. 


Tlic  Jewish  State— A^ess  by  Rz.bbi 
Irrinir  F.  Reichert 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  UWRENCE  H.  SMITH 

OP  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  13.  1948 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisoon!;ln.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  full  Implication  as  to  what  will 
transpire  upon  the  creation  of  a  Jewish 
state  in  Palestine  was  ably  presented  at  a 
meeting  of  the  Washington  chapter  of 
the  American  Council  for  Judaism  at  the 
Shoreham  Hotel  on  last  Thursday  eve- 
ning. Rabbi  Reichert  Is  an  outstanding 
champion  of  the  cause  for  Judaism,  but 
la  opposed  to  the  establishment  of  a 
Jewish  state.  Unde^  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  I  am  including  his  address 
which  I  have  referred  to: 

T^ro  and  one-half  years  ago,  In  November 
1M5,  one  of  America's  most  distinguished 
and  eloquent  rabbis,  a  vice  president  nf  the 
Zionist  organlyattnn  of  America,  partlclpatad 
In  a  town  meeting  of  the  alf  debate  nn  tha 
question,  "Shall  we  support  MM  establish* 
meiit  Qt  a  Jewuh  ttate  In  PalMttae  newt" 
la  Mt  ftiNminff  ■•■mm  h$  ttateilt  "We- 
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With  all  my  heart  I  wish  that  he  had  been 
rlghi.  For  a  long  time  now  It  has  been  ob- 
vious that  his  assertion  was  one  of  those  rare 
Instances  where  the  terminal  facilities  of  a 
preacher  were  premature.  In  the  2'^  years 
that  have  passed  since  he  uttered  that  pon- 
tifical finality  not  only  has  Zionism  been  de- 
bated and  discvused  with  steadily  increasing 
vehemence  and  acrimony  but  according  to  a 
recent  editorial  In  the  New  York  Times, 
"world  public  opinion  Is  more  deeply  trou- 
bled by  this  issue  than  by  any  of  the  crowd- 
ing crises  of  our  time"  (April  16) .  The  .Vrabs 
and  the  Jews  of  Palestine  are  discussing  It 
tonight  in  the  rtaccato  bark  of  rifles  and 
machine  guns  and  the  murderous  rour  of 
mortars  and  cannon. 

I  propose  to  discuss  It  briefly  with  you, 
much  less  emotionally  and  noisily.  There 
has  been  too  much  hysteria  and  too  little 
clarity  of  perspective  on  the  real  Issues  that 
are  Involved.  For  this  obscurity  and  confu- 
sion Zionist  propaganda  bears  a  great  respon- 
albllity.  Its  appeal  to  emotion  and  t«ntl- 
mcnt  to  memories  of  tragedy  and  tenor.  Its 
exploitation  of  obscenities  visited  upon  help- 
less men,  women,  and  chUdren,  Its  growing 
promises  of  a  Jewish  Utopia — these  are  the 
tear-Jerklng  techniques  that  have  recruited 
followers  and  inflamed  them  to  desperation 
and  fanatical  fury.  One  must  make  allow- 
ance In  such  a  situation.  It  is  impossible 
to  see  clearly  through  blinding  tears.  It  is 
not  easy  to  discern  the  pitfalls  In  the  road. 

It  is  my  considered  Judgment  that  the 
American  Jewish  community  has  beer,  art- 
fully led  step  by  step  through  camouaaged 
paths  from  one  concession  to  another  com- 
promise and  further  appeasement  into  a  veri- 
table mine  field  vihlch  threatens  not  only  to 
alter  profoundly  the  historic  status  cf  the 
Jews  as  a  religious  community,  which  im- 
perils not  only  the  lives  and  security  of  those 
very  Jews  In  £;urope  and  Palestine  who  are 
tha  intended  beneficiaries  of  Zionism,  but 
puts  a  fearful  strain  upon  the  Unlte<l  Na- 
tions organization  and  may  well  bring  about 
a  third  world  war. 

Beneath  the  surface  of  the  rolling  and  the 
foaming  of  our  troubled  political  waters,  be- 
hind the  curtain  of  elaborate  rhetoric  and 
impassioned  oratory,  there  is  a  philosophy 
and  there  are  assumptions  which  ought  to 
be  clearly  understood  by  Americans— -espe- 
clally  by  American  Jews  who  are  asked  to  give 
their  support  to  Zionism.  As  a  rabbi  and 
teacher  in  Israel  I  would  be  derelict  to  my 
deepest  convictions  and  to  the  histc'lc  values 
of  our  faith  If  I  permitted  this  phllOHophy 
and  these  assumptions  to  pass  unchallenged. 

The  Z.onist  movement  Is  the  child  of 
Jewish  tragedy  and  antl-SemltUm.  It  was 
conceived  by  a  Viennese  Journalist.  Theodore 
Herzl.  who  reported  the  Dreyfus  trifls  in 
France  In  the  closing  decade  of  the  last  cen- 
tury.  He  became  so  bitterly  depressed  at 
the  vulgar  anti-Semitism  of  his  day  that  he 
despaired  of  any  hofwful  future  for  Jews  in 
the  western  world.  He  elaborated  this 
mournful  conclusion  In  a  book  which  has 
became  the  bible  of  Zionism,  The  Jewish 
State.  Just  as  modern  Zionism  arose  out  of 
Jewish  despair,  to  It  has  grown  prodlgotisly 
In  our  time  because  of  the  infinitely  greater 
and  more  shocking  tragedy  of  European 
Jewry,  brought  about  by  the  Nazi  terror  and 
Its  aftermath.  Five  million  Jews  were 
destroyed  by  Hitler  Thouscnds  are  home- 
lees,  Btstelsss,  still  languishing  behind 
barbed  wire  In  concentration  camp*— «u* 
phemletleally  called  dl«plaoed>per»oni 
miN  wort  than  I  years  after  the  end  of 
tht  war  whieh  promised  thi>m  partii  ipatinn  In 
the  four  freadoms  for  whlrti  we  funght.  It 
Is  thu  oontinuiBff  trajrty  MM  tha  ardent  and 
legitimata  deaM  Of  Ulihm  Jewi  lo  allivl« 
ate  II  Wiytil  in  fetM  iJIHiyHf  M|M«MMI 
t»t   IM  ttOBiMl  MMI  MiM  MkroMr   IW'Mi 
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It  U  strictly  political.  It  always  has  t>een. 
When  the  Russian  revolution  emancipated 
4,000,000  Jews  In  whose  behalf  the  movement 
had  been  ttrged.  Dr.  James  Chalm  Weizmann 
expllclty  suted  that,  "We  have  never  biUlt 
our  Zionist  movement  on  the  sufferings  of 
our  people  In  Russia  or  elsewhere.  These 
sufferings  were  never  the  cause  of  Zionism. 
The  fundamental  cause  of  Zionism  wcs  and 
is  the  Ineradicable  national  striving  of  Jewry 
to  have  a  home  of  Its  o»'n — a  national  center 
with  a  national  Jewish  life.  Again  and  a^aln 
ofBclal  spokesmen  and  Zionism  have  repeated 
this  declaration  in  their  higher  ct uncis.  but 
they  know  that  western  Jewry,  particularly 
American  Israel,  wotild  turn  a  deaf  ear  to 
appeals  for  Palestine  based  upon  uncamou- 
fl&ged  political  grounds.  Accordingly,  it  is 
resctie  and  relief  and  rehabilitation  that  are 
stressed  in  pubUc  appeals.  God  knows  these 
considerations  are  desperately  urgent,  but 
the  real  purposes  of  Zionism  are  not  rescue 
and  relief  and  rehabilitation.  They  are 
frankly  political.  It  Is  high  time  that  we 
achieved  unity  in  American  life  by  giving 
priority  to  human  needs  and  place  the  secu- 
rity of  Jews  In  Palestine  and  Europe  before 
considerations  of  opportunism  and  power 
politics. 

Zionism  has  frequently  been  presented  in 
the  guise  of  a  religious  movement.  It  is  not 
a  religious  movement.  To  be  sure,  the 
yearning  for  a  return  to  Palestine  was  deeply 
engrained  in  the  old  tradition  of  Orthodox 
Judaism.  It  foimd  classic  expression  in  our 
sacred  scrlpttires,  in  our  religious  literature, 
and  especially  in  the  liturgy  of  the  synagog. 
But  note  this  well:  That  millenlal  hope  for 
national  restoration.  Inconteatably  one  of 
the  major  aspirations  of  historic  Judaism, 
was  thoroughly  rcligloiu  in  Its  motivations 
and  practices.  It  «-as  built  upon  Ifasslanlc 
expectations  of  a  deliverer  who  in  God's  own 
good  time  wotild  redeem  Israel  from  captiv- 
ity, restore  It  to  Its  former  country  under 
the  nile  of  a  descendant  of  the  House  of 
David,  rebuild  the  temple,  and  relnstitute 
the  sacrificial  cult  with  all  Its  priestly  trap- 
plnRs.  That  doctrine  was  built  on  powerful 
religious  convictions.  It  gave  centrallty  to 
God  and  Torah  and  the  Divine  Command- 
ments; It  envisioned  the  reestabllshment  of 
the  ancient  Theocentric  State  in  which  re- 
ligion and  government  would  be  Inseparably 
united. 

It  is  a  far  cry  from  that  historic  conception 
of  a  restored  Jewish  state  to  the  program 
and  pattern  which  Is  being  urged  so  vocifer- 
ously and  violently  today.  Why  the  blue- 
prints of  modem  political  Zionism  are  not 
even  a  reasonable  facsimile  of  the  classic 
Jewish  conceptions  and  formtilas  lor  the  re- 
demption of  Palestine.  They  do  not  pretend 
to  be.  An  exalted  Uesslanlsm  transfigures 
the  one:  a  secular  nationalism  dominates  the 
other.  In  the  old  tradition  God  was  cen- 
tral; in  the  new,  the  corporate  Jewish  state 
Is  apotheosized.  The  old  tradition  was  une- 
quivocally religious.  The  new  dispensation 
Is  iwequivocally  secular.  The  old  tradition 
was  motivated  by  piety.  The  new  |nx>pa- 
ganda  is  propelled  by  politics.  The  old  tra- 
dition appealed  to  the  Divine  mercy  in  the 
gentle  language  of  prayer;  the  new  move- 
ment is  articulated  in  the  truculent  Idioms 
of  politics,  sabotage,  lynchlngs,  maasarrw, 
and  guerrilla  warfare. 

Reform  Judaism  rejected  the  entire  Zion- 
ist movement.  Not  even  uur  ancient  proph- 
ets repudiated  tlie  heresies  of  their  day  mora 
viooroti«l|r  than  the  founders  of  rtfurtn  de- 
BOiaaced  Klonlsm  in  ill  lu  aspeete.  "If  the 
reform  moyemetit  leaehea  amrthing  ctsarlir." 
•aid  David  PhlUpMdi,  Um  •dlinnwle«l«ed  hie* 
torlan  of  reformed  Judaism,  'it  la  tha  ra« 
pudiatlon  of  iiis  pmiiimnI  and  naUonal  a»« 
|M«M  of  trMUMottal  J«i<i«i»m,  sod  Vb»  tUmt 
tMUHUtm  Mmm  Judalsiti  IS  a  fPllfUM  Willi 
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The    rundamental    principle   of    the 

I  Council  for  Judaism  la  that  the 

•  r«U(k>ua  community.    We  arc  not 

natfoniUlty  and  we  propose  to  reaUt  with 

power  at  our  command  the  efforts  of 
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Our  nationality  la  American,  the  aame 
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fellow  cltUens.  In  this  Isnd. 

the  conference  of  the  United  Na- 
In  my  home  city  of  San 

Md  •••tern  rabbi,  speak- 

behalf  of  Zionism,  cried.  "We  want  to 
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simple  truth  of  the  matter  la  that  the 

Jews   In   America  do  not   consider 

lives  homeless.    Neither  do  the  4.000.- 

in  Russia   nor  the  Jews  In  Canada. 

America,  or  Great  Britain,  or  Aua- 

,,  or  the  Scandlnavun  countries,  or  any 

where  Jews  have  not  t)een  brutally  dU- 

_  and  expatriated.     It  la  high  time 

a  solemn  warning — any  citizen  of 

land  who  puU  the  center  of  gravity  of 

Rational  loyalty  In  a  foreign  country  Is 

good  American. 

there  are  thouaanda  of  Jews  in 
and  Poland  and  elsewhere  who  are 
who  have  endured  suffering  beyond 
iptlon.   and  who  desperately  dealre  to 
ate  to  lands  of  freedom.    And  we  who 
'  apposed  to  JewUh  political  nationalism 
ust  as  profoundly  concerned  with  their 
t.  and  Jxut  as  ardent  to  yield  them  every 
jncs  as  are  the  most  benevolent  Zlon- 
It  Is  they  who  destroy  Jewish  unity— 
on  behalf  of  these  tortured  people.    No 
jr  thst  the  Jews  in  the  displaced  p«r- 
camps  have  changed  their  minds  atmut 
to  Palsstlne.     It  U  an  Ironic  tragedy 
that  country  which  Zionists  and  non- 
alike bad  hoped  would  be  a  haven 
____   for  our  persecuted  brethren,  has 
become  the  most  dangerous  place  In  the 

for  them. 
,  Just  have  a  solemn  and  emperloua  duty 
upon  us  In  the  atomic  age  upon  which 
liave  entered.  The  forces  of  malerlaliam 
are  rampant  In  our  time  demand  aplrlt- 
ind  ethical  direction,  if  our  world  Is  not 

In  lU  blindness.     Our  own  house- 

of  Israel  are  Ilk*  sheep  that  have  strayed 

their  shepherd.    The  seculartoU  among 

be  recalled  from  their  ungodly  chau- 

and  the  antl-ZlonlaU  must  be  chal- 

_  to  square  tbelr  rellgioua  delinquency 

their  prnfMSlona  of  piety. 

lay  that   these  condltlona  challenge  us 

(ver  before      History  will  not  forgive  us 

fall.     If  our  civilisation  should  indeed 

itself   with   the   Instrumenu   which 

aclence  has  placed  in  our  unworthy 

let  some  csplorer  In  a  distant  day. 

a  memorial  of  us  In  Ita  crysulllne 

coaa  opon  no  math  Ifsoble  epitaph 

kiacdOM  0i  prlMta  aold  tts  btrthrtght 

at  poTHii"  or  thla  pafteUc  antl- 

•Ood  oCMMl  tbMB  vortd  prtMtbood 

they  fsiled   Him."  but  rsthsr   let   htm 

Um  rseord  of  an  unique  p«opl«  that 

_  flMMtaot  to  Its  eovenant  at  Mnst, 

to  the  last  of  the  divine  Inveetlture 

are  my  witneeecs.    salth  the  Lord,    and 

■rvaat  wteoai  I  have  cl 


Broxicnioc  SocUl  Security 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  T.  MILLET  HAND 

or  Nxw  jnatT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RKPRKSENTATTVM 

Thursday.  May  13.  194S 

Mr  HAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  Is  In- 
cluded herewith  a  broadcast  I  made  on 
May  7  over  radio  stations  WBAB.  In  At- 
lantic City,  and  WSNJ,  in  Brldgeton.  on 
the  subject  Broadening  Social  Security: 

Three  weeks  ago  I  said  that  our  preoccu- 
pation with  International  problems  was  no 
excuae  for  neglecting  domestic  legislation. 
Certain  fundamental  Improvements  for  the 
social  welfare  of  our  people  sre  not  only  nec- 
essary In  themselves,  but  can  properly  be 
considered  as  a  part  of  the  program  for 
building  up  the  strength  of  America.  One 
such  problem,  sbout  which  I  Ulked  In  some 
detail  last  week,  was  housing.  Another, 
which  I  want  to  discuss  with  you  briefly 
tonight.  U  social  security. 

The  extension  and  Improvement  of  the 
Social  Security  System  has  been  too  long 
delayed.  The  record  of  the  preceding  Con- 
gress was  disappointing.  After  months  of 
consideration,  and  after  the  preptu-atlon  of  a 
very  comprehensive  report  by  a  staff  of  ex- 
perts ( I  think  the  report  was  about  500  pages 
long),  the  committee  came  out  with  a  plan 
to  Increase  certain  beneflu  $i  per  month 
and  made  one  or  two  other  minor  changes. 
It  was  little  better  than  nothing. 

The  record  since  that  time  has  been  en- 
tirely blank  but  now.  at  last,  there  is  some 
ground  for  hope.  The  Senate  Finance  Com- 
mittee has  recently  publlahed  recommenda- 
Uons  for  expanding  the  Social  Security  Sys- 
tem to  provide  protection  for  virtually  all 
cltlxens.  and  to  Increase  paymenu  under 
the  old-age  and  survivors  insurance  program. 
Edward  R.  Stettlnlus.  Jr.,  former  Secretary 
of  State,  headed  the  committee  making  the 
recommendattoas  which  would  extend  cov- 
erage to  ao.000.000  additional  workers  and 
their  famUlss.  and  which  would  almost 
doubls  payments  under  the  Insurance  pro- 
gram. 

Among  those  whom  the  new  program 
would  cover  are  self-employed  persotu. 
household  workers,  employees  of  nonprofit 
Institutions  such  as  bospltsla.  church,  snd 
charitable  groupa.  and  Stau.  county,  and 
city  employees. 

It  has  long  been  obvious  thst  the  self- 
employed  hsve  been  the  victim  of  a  gross 
discrimination.  The  email  contractor,  for 
example,  employing  a  few  workers  In  hla  un- 
incorporated bualness  has  been  required  to 
contribute  by  pay-roll  taxes,  but  finds  him- 
self without  protection,  although  his  em- 
ployees are  covered.  Amonf  thoa*  who  have 
most  needed  protection  are  houssbold  senr- 
anu.  and  In  the  past  they  have  been  wholly 
unprotected. 

The  employsss  of  our  SUtes.  counties,  and 
cities,  the  grsat  msjorlty  of  wbon  do  not 
have  the  bsnsllts  of  any  local  panalan  or 
retirement  plans,  are  also  entirely  outside 
the  purview  of  the  present  law.  It  U  pro- 
posed that  the  membsrs  of  thu  Istter  class 
may  have  a  sort  of  cholc»— If  they  are  within 
a  retirement  or  pcnalon  plan  afforded  by  the 
Stau  or  city,  they  may  continue,  but  If  they 
•r*  prsscnUy  unprotected,  they  can  obtain 
Um  fdwral  systsm 
It  llOMra  which  hss  catMSd 
lUrfBttliHi  Is  thst  whieb  pro- 
vidas  thmt  tf  •  bMMAolsry  mrnm  as  much  ■• 
•15  In  a  single  mootb.  tb«r*  wUl  b«  •  t«ai* 
pormrj  suspeasioa  of  bsnsflu.  Tb«  ptan 
>ropo— d  would  incTMMs  that  samiDC 
to  IM  par  BooUi  to  XhM  Umt*  would 


b*  Im*  penalty  attached  to  ons  who  was 
trylnc  to  supplement  the  very  meager  In- 
cooM  now  provided  by  the  system. 

Legislation  of  thU  character  must  origi- 
nate In  the  Houae  of  Represenutlves.  so 
that  the  published  reconxmendatlons  of  the 
Senate  committee  are  not  much  more  than 
silgf«atlons  to  the  House  committee  thst  It 
go  ahead  with  the  bill  which  It  has  under 
conslderstlon.  Here  sgaln,  as  in  the  case 
of  housing  (which  I  mentioned  last  week), 
the  Senate  has  shown  the  House  the  way, 
and  the  House  U  faced  with  the  responsi- 
bility of  action. 

However.  Congresaman  Dantzl  Rkxo.  of 
New  Tork.  who  U  the  chairman  of  the  House 
subcommittee,  has  said  that  there  will  be 
definite  action  on  extended  coverage.  And 
there  Is  real  reaaon  to  hopie  that  before  the 
end  of  thU  busy  session,  there  will  be  legis- 
lation dealgned  at  least  moderately  to  Im-' 
prove  present  coverage,  which  is  wholly  In- 
adequate and  unrealistic  In  the  light  uf 
modern  conditions. 

Once  again,  as  in  the  case  of  housing, 
there  Is  a  substantial  minority  which  be- 
lieves that  the  Federal  Government  has  no 
responsibility  for  the  social  security  of  our 
people,  and  Indeed.  25  years  ago  such  a  con- 
ception would  have  been  thought  radical 
I  think,  however,  that  It  la  the  better  opin- 
ion, and  the  majority  opinion,  that  Govern- 
ment has  a  function  to  provide  on  a  sound 
financial  basis  a  basic  minimum  security 
agalnat  the  economic  hazards  of  old  age. 

Millions  of  our  older  citizens,  who  hsve 
gone  beyond  the  pesk  of  their  earning  ca- 
pacity, are  at  least  entitled  to  freedom  from 
dire  want.  They  have  largely  contributed 
to  society,  and  society  must  now  contribute 
to  them. 


If  Chrytler  Workers  "Hit  the  Brickt,"  Wlio 
Will  Be  on  Strike — The  Corporation  or 
the  Workers? 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  GEORGE  G.  SADOWSKI 

or   MICHIOAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  12.  194B 

Mr.  SAIX)WSKI.  Mr  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  R«c- 
o«D,  I  wish  to  include  the  statement  of 
the  Chrysler  unions  which  appeared  In 
the  Detroit  Free  Preu: 
Ir  Ckbtslm  Woaxns  "Hrr  thx  Bsicks."  Who 

Wnj.  Bi  ow  »nuKX— Tim  CoapoaAxiOM  o« 

THX  Woucos? 

Consider  these  facu: 

1.  The  Chrysler  workers  did  not  Invent  the 
inflation  that  has  taken  them  for  a  ride  since 
Jun*  1940.  Inflation  was  hand-UUored  by 
Industry  snd  Congress  Labor's  call  last  year 
for  a  price  roll -back  Instead  of  new  wage 
Increases  was  laughed  off.  The  Chrysler 
workers  dont  tee  anything  to  laugh  about 
In  a  weekly  Income  tlS  below  the  minimum 
level  fixed  by  the  United  States  Bureau  of 
Lobar  StatUtics  for  a  city  worker's  family 
of  four. 

a.  Chrysler  has  not  bargained  In  good 
faltb.  Cbryaler  tbrsw  lU  vorksrs  a  6-c«nt 
oCartng  the  way  you  would  throw  a  dog  a 
boo*.  Mo  rsaaoos  why  6  cenu  Instead  of  the 
to  maU  tlMt  Chrysler  workers  ns«d  to  get 
book  to  Vfeor*  tb«y  were  3  years  ago  wb«n 
prt««  eootroto  were  dssuoyed 

S.  ChryaUr— with  •  1047  profit  00  tor^st- 
msnt  at  »M  pororai— eooooc  piMd  povwtf 
b*caua«  of  •  soupU  o(  «««lu  «l  fM 
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la  the  first  quarter  of  1040.  The  Chrysler 
wurkeia  are  not  less  In  need  o<  an  adequate 
Income  becaiis*  rlrai  mooopollM  bekl  up  th« 
Nation's  gas  supply  or  because  leaders  of  the 
steel  Industry  are  more  Interested  In  expand- 
ing profits  than  In  expanding  productive 
cap«u:lty.  The  worters'  loss  at  Income  dur- 
ing lay-offs  resulting  from  gas  and  Eteel 
shortages  makes  wage  increases  all  the  more 
Imperative. 

4.  Chrysler  executives  can  sit  back  and 
say  "No"  till  the  cows  come  home.  Chrysler 
workers  face  the  choice  of  shutting  up  and 
lying  down  or  of  Insisting  on  a  settlement 
that  squares  with  the  corporation's  wealth 
and  their  clear  need. 

HAVB    TOC    on    BABCAINKB    WTTH    A 
COaPOkATIONT 


you  ever  been  tossed  a  crumb  from 
''s  table — and  u^>ld  to  take  it  or  leave 
it?  The  Cbryaler  workers  have.  Put  your- 
self In  their  plscc.  If  Chrysler  Vice  Presi- 
dent Herman  Weckler  had  told  you  to  take 
a  $60-  or  $40-a-year  tax  cut  and  make  be- 
lieve It  was  a  wage  Increaac  from  the  cor- 
poration, would  you  be  thankful  or  would 
you  be  angry?  (Mr.  Weckler  gave  himself  a 
78.8-percent  pay  increase  last  year.) 

If  John  Wagner,  labor  relatlcxis  supervisor 
at  Chrysler's  Highland  Park  plant,  had  called 
you  a  "dumb  cluck  "  because  you,  the  wife, 
and  the  kids  can't  manage  on  your  present 
tncfw— .  would  you  ptifr  or  would  you  growl? 
(That's  vtaot  Wagnsr  called  the  men  who 
mak*  Chryslers  cars  and  Chrysler's  profits.) 

Do  you  call  that  collective  bargaining? 


HAVE  NO  srouxnEs  TO 


CHSTSLn  WOl 


We  hare  put  our  case  plainly.  Since  Peb- 
rusry  27  we  have  asked  Chrysler  to  prove  us 
wrong  or  admit  we  are  right.  Chrysler  haa 
proved  nothing  but  Its  arrogance  and  in- 
difference. 

Corporations  dont  eat;  corporations  dont 
clothe  kids;  corporations  are  not  human 
beings.  We  Chrysler  workers  and  our  wives 
•nd  kidi  are  fiesh  and  Mood  and  bone  and 
•pint.  If  we  are  to  labor  and  produce  as 
free  men.  the  facts  of  our  existence  must 
not  be  "brtished  off"  as  union  propaganda. 
We  must  be  dealt  Irith  as  human  beings,  not 
as  lifeless  Items  In  a  corporate  balance  sheet. 

If  Chrysler's  extortionate  profits  have  to 
dtp  a  little  to  keep  our  heads  shove  water, 
that  Is  as  it  should  be.  We  have  no  apolo- 
gies to  make  for  being  human. 

THX   WAT    10    STOP    A    STBIKX    IS    TO    STTTU   THE 
ISSUI8  THAT  CAUSE  Tt 

If   the  public   interest  is  involved   In  the 
Chrysler  dispute — and  it  Is — then  the  pub- 
lic also  has  an  Interest  In  the  facts  behind 
the  dispute.    We  have  presented  those  facU. 
It's  Chrysler's  move. 

Natiomal    CHBTsun    Dbpabtment    and 
Chstslu  Local  Unionb,  UAW,  CIO. 


New  York  State  Leg:islttor  Opposes  H.  R. 
5852,  Ua-American  Activities  Bill 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JACOB  K.  JAYITS 

or  NKW  TOOK 

nV  THB  BODBB  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thurtdaw.  May  13,  194t 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  Speaker,  following  l« 
A  telegnim  received  from  the  Honorable 
Samocl  Roman,  member  of  the  AMembljr 
of  tlM  8Ut«  of  New  York,  from  the  Plf- 
tMBth  Asormbly  District,  which  conUlna 
■era  than  one-half  ttM  voi«n  of  my 
coiiniei>k)nal     district.      Aascmblyman 


Roman  is  a  Republican,  a  student  of  leg. 
islation.  and  a  distinguished  public  ser- 
vant. His  views  are  entitled  to  profound 
consideration  and  respect.  I  have  ad- 
vised Assemblyman  Roman  that,  al- 
though this  un-American  activities  bill 
has  the  word  "Communist"  written  all 
through  it.  and  that  gives  it  a  superficial 
public  appeal,  for  by  far  the  vast  major- 
ity of  our  citizens  abhor  any  tyranny. 
Communist  or  otherwise,  over  the  mind 
or  the  spirit  in  any  form.  I  am  con- 
vinced that  the  great  majority  of  the 
people  of  our  district,  regardless  of  eco- 
nomic conditions,  religious  faith,  or  po- 
litical conviction  who  have  supported  me 
before  will  continue  to  support  me  in  re- 
sisting violations  of  the  American  tradi- 
tion and  of  the  basic  principles  of  free- 
dom and  democracy,  no  matter  how 
speciously  or  plausibly  put  forth. 

Niw  Yoax,  N.  T..  May  12,  194S. 
Congressman  J.  K.  Javtts. 

CHd  Houae  Office  Bvtlding,  Washington, 
D.  C: 

I  have  carefully  analyzed  the  Mundt  bill 
(H.  R.  5852)  from  the  vantage  point  of  a 
member  of  a  great  legislative  body,  the  New 
Tork  State  Assembly. 

To  give  to  a  single  public  servant,  the  At- 
torney General,  as  does  this  bill,  the  power 
to  designate  any  man  ot  woman  aa  subver- 
sive because  of  tbelr  political  conditions  is 
abhorrent  to  everything  I  have  been  taught 
to  look  upon  as  American.  I  agree  with  Jus- 
tice Jackson  that  "If  there  Is  any  fixed  star  In 
our  conBtltutlonal  constellation.  It  Is  that  no 
ofBctal.  high  or  petty,  can  prescribe  what 
shall  be  orthodox  In  politics,  nationalism,  re- 
ligion, or  other  matters  of  opinion,  or  fcurces 
citizens  to  confess  by  word  or  act  tbelr  faltb 
thereln.- 

I  am  a  Republican,  but  it  matters  not  to 
me  what  my  nelghtxir's  political  afBllation 
may  be.  He  has  a  right  to  differ  and  to  op- 
pose me  and  my  party,  and  I,  as  a  legts- 
lator,  have  the  duty  under  my  oath  of  ofQce 
to  protect  him  In  bis  opposition  if  he  be  a 
Communist,  no  less  than  if  he  be  a  Denu>- 
crat.  or  a  member  of  any  other  political 
party. 

We  have  grown  great  as  a  nation  precisely 
because  we  have  guarded  Jealously  the  rights 
of  minorities.  Congress  can  go  further  In 
frustrating  any  alleged  subversive  groups  by 
reflecting  the  needs  and  wants  and  hopes  of 
the  American  people  than  by  passing  such 
repressive  legislation.  Certainly,  the  Repub- 
lican Psrty  cannot  subscribe  to  such  a  bank- 
rupt admission  of  failure  so  that  legislation 
such  as  H.  R.  6863  has  to  be  resorted  to  in  an 
effort  to  wipe  out  minority  opposition. 
Prankly.  I  have  8lwa3m  regarded  minorities 
as  a  blessing  In  disguise,  as  they  ofttlmes 
point  up  our  deficiencies  and  alert  us  by 
their  criticism.  The  Ifundt  bill  in  itself,  al- 
though cleverly  drawn,  is  a  menace  to  free- 
dom of  expression. 

At  present  there  happens  to  be  a  bipartisan 
foreign  policy  to  which  the  Communists  are 
opposed.  Aftfcr  November,  under  a  new  ad- 
ministration, there  may  not  be  this  unan- 
imity. One  of  the  major  parties  may  pur- 
sue a  foreign  policy  congruent  or  parallel  to 
that  of  the  Oommtinlsts.  Then  where  are 
we? 

As  Chief  Jtutice  Charles  Kvans  Hughes,  • 
great  loader  of  our  party,  •aid: 

"Our  Institutions  nwr*  not  derlsod  to  bring 
at)out  uniformity  ot  opinion.  If  tbcy  bad 
l>«en,  w*  might  well  abandon  hop*.  It  is 
important  to  raoMnbcr,  ••  has  b«en  ssld. 
tb*t  tb«  ••••ntlal  ebanctorlflttc  of  true  lib- 
erty  is  that  tmdcr  its  shett^r  many  dllTer- 
•nt  type*  ot  life  and  character  and  opini'm 
and  belief  ran  dcrtlop  noaoloMod  and  un« 


TiMrefore.  I  urge  you  with  all  the  force  at 
my  command  to  defeat  the  poaaag*  of  the 
Mundt  bill  (B.  R.  58&ai. 

SAMtriL  ROUAW, 

Member  of  Netc  York  State  Assem' 
blif.  Fifteenth  DUtrict,  Sew  York 
County. 


Uitelfisk  Patriotism 


EXTKM8ION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILUAM  M.  COLMER 

or  siiaBiBaiiTi 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  13.  1948 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  ever  aince 
the  termination  of  World  War  n  it  has 
l)een  apparent  that  Russia,  under  the 
guise  of  a  Communist  front,  has  been 
busy  trying  to  Infiltrate  into  key  positions 
In  the  countries  of  the  world  opposed 
to  communism.  We  have  seen  them  work 
themselves  into  key  positions  in  several 
countries  of  Europe  such  as  the  labor 
organizations,  the  police  force,  and  the 
transportaiion  and  communication  sys- 
tems. In  more  recent  months  it  has 
been  quite  apparent  that  they  were  en- 
deavoring to  repeat  that  pattern  in  this 
great,  free  country  of  oui-s.  That  they 
were  making  progress,  particularly  in 
certain  crafts  of  the  CIO  in  this  coun- 
try, is  now  undenied.  In  fact,  about  a 
year  ago  this  situation  became  so  alarm- 
ing that  a  drive  was  begun,  and  progress 
has  l)een  made  m  that  great  labor  or- 
ganization in  this  country  by  certain  of 
Its  oflaclals,  notably  President  Phil  Mur- 
ray and  Mr.  Walter  Reuthcr,  to  prevent 
the  left-wingers  from  taking  over  that 
crganization.  In  fact.  I  feel  confident 
that  when  the  truth  is  known  it  will  be 
found  that  the  cowardly  attempt  to 
assassinate  Mr.  Reuther  was  communis- 
tically  Inspired.  It  is  gratifymg  to  all 
true,  loyal  Americans,  both  in  and  out 
of  tlie  CIO,  to  oliserve  that  much  progress 
has  been  made  In  the  direction  of  ridding 
that  organization  of  Communist  leaders. 

And  while  there  appear  to  be  some 
crafts  of  that  union  in  which  the  Com- 
munists still  have  strong  power,  it  is 
gratifying  to  knew  that  in  my  particular 
section  of  this  great  common  country, 
the  Communists  and  left-wingers  have 
been  unable  to  make  any  substantial 
progress.  In  fact,  the  members  of  the 
labor  unions  of  the  South  will  not  tol- 
erate this  Infiltration  and  domination. 
Only  a  few  weeks  ago  a  CIO  local  of  the 
United  Mme.  Mill  and  Smelter  Woikers 
Inteitiational  of  the  CIO  renounced  their 
affiliation  with  that  mtemational  and 
signed  a  new  contract  with  the  Herctilcd 
Powder  Co.  as  members  of  the  Hattieo- 
bm-g  Chemical  Workers,  also  of  the  CIO. 

They  have  also  poUUoned  the  NLRB 
for  an  election  to  ratify  this  action.  The 
election  hu  been  ordered  for  June  19, 
and  we  confldeoily  predict  that  the  ac- 
tion of  the  officers  of  this  union  will  be 
overwhelmingly  approved  by  lis  mcoiberi. 

Repreientinf  tiie  unkm  were  A  I. 
Curry.  Jr.,  preildent  and  chairman:  W. 
U.  Talbert.  vice  imeldeni;  J.  T.  D»Mm, 
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Joe   Sherrlll.   George   Boone, 

'  Velch.  Tom  Swann.  Danny  Weddle. 

Webb.  Robert  Burke,   and  Sam 

These  gentlemen  are  all  good 

Americans.    They  are  Interested  In 

and    advancing   the   cause 

generally.    They  realize  that  the 

enemy  to  the  cause  of  the  work- 

Is  communism.    They  know  that 

vijorkers  of  communistic  Russia  are 

permitted  to  bargain  collectively,  to 

or  to  enjoy  the  high  standard  of 

of    the    American    workingman. 

reallae  further  that  if  the  steady 

of  American  standards  for  the 

Is  to  continue,  they  must 

the  efforts  of  the  Communists  to 

control    of    our    American    labor 

They  are  indeed  to  be  congratu- 

ipon  their  patriotism  and  foresight. 
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jonnectlon  with  signing  of  the  new 
rikct.  R.  R.   <Huckt   Dunagin,  union 
representative.  Issued  the  fol- 
statement : 

arc  41  international  unions  affiliated 

the    national    CIO.      The    overwhelm- 

aJoTlty   of   theae   unions  are   noncotn- 

Amoni?    these     noncommunlstlc 

anions  are  the  Wood  Workers  of  Amer- 

whlch   the  Masonite    (Laurel.   Mlsa.) 

ta  a  member,  the  Amalgamated  Clotta- 

V^jorkers  of  America,  of  which  the  Laurel 

plant  local   is  a  member;   and  the 

Gas.  Coke,  and  Chemical  Workers  of 

,  with  which  the  Hercules  local  has 

to  become  a  member. 

oflBcers  and  leaders  of  these  and  many 

International    CIO   unions   have   filed 

Istlc  affidavits  with  the  United 

Government.    The  penalty  for  falslfy- 

ese  alBdavlts  Is  a  tlO  000  fine  and   10 

Imprisonment.     Tliere   are   churches. 

J.  and  many  so-called  civic  organlza- 

In  America  whose  leaders  could  not  and 

not  file  similar  affidavits. 

..'.  the  International  which  we  are 

namely,  the  International  Union  of 

Mill,   and   Smelter   Workers,   has   not 

oncommunlstlc  affidavits.    The  leaders 

t  international  have  stated  that  they 

no  intention  of  filing  these  affidavits. 

tlioae  oX  us  who  have  read  the  p.^per  that 

1  iternatlonal  publishes,  their  reasons  for 

Ing  are  easily  understood. 

believe  that  the  M.  M.  h  S.  W.  Is  now 

Uy  dominated. 

t.*CT.\L  sTtirx 
believe  that  they  are  attimptlng  to  stir 
lal  strife  and  hatred, 
believe  that  they  are  working  hand  In 
with    supposedly    conservative    polltl- 
wbo  do  not  understand  conditions  in 
th.  to  create  a  bloc  of  %-ote8  In  the 
that  wUl  bear  the  same  fruit  aa  the 
of  tha  Harlem  dUtrlct  of  the  Statt  of 
rork. 

be'.tevt  that  many  mora  local  unions  of 

ca  would  throw  off  their  communistic 

If   management   would   take   the 

[n  building  up  good  labor  relations  by 

treatment  and  honest  collective  bargaln- 

our  company  has  dons. 
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m|   Dunagin  said  that  as  soon  i:!9  the 

'  inloD  receives  its  certilkatlon  from 

the  VatloiuU  Labor  Retettoos  Board  it 
win  begin  work  toward  helping  other 
labor  unions  now  afBliated  with 
^unist-domlnated  Internationals 
(not  now  certified  by  the  National  Labor 
Rela:lons  Board  because  of  refusal  to 
sign  ion-Communist  afBdavits>  to  trans- 
fer i  ito  certified  unions. 


In 


tltis  connection  the  following  edl- 


torn  Is    from    the  Hattlesburg    iMiss.> 


American     and     the     Jackson     (Miss.) 
Clarion-Ledger,  felicitating  these  leaders 
are  submitted: 
{From    the    Hattlesburg    (Miss.)    American) 

A   MATTn  OF  P«INCIP1.« 

Both  the  meml)er»  of  the  local  labor  union 
and  the  offlclaU  of  Hercules  Powder  Co. 
are  to  be  commended  for  their  courage  in 
breaking  with  an  international  labor  union 
tiiat  they  believe  represents  Interests  un- 
friendly to  the  general  welfare  of  the  Nation. 
It  takes  courage  to  tackle  any  problem 
gDverned  by  labor  laws  because,  for  the  most 
part,  the  Nation's  newest  labor  law,  the 
Taft-Hartley   act.   still    is   untested. 

It  takes  courage  to  incur  the  wrath  of  a 
powerful  and  wealthy  International  of  the 
CIO.  becaiise  such  an  act  could  precipitate 
a  Jurisdictional  war  that  would  have  a  far- 
reaching  effect  on  the  peace  and  economy  of 
the  community. 

It  takes  courage  to  run  the  risk  of  an  after- 
math of  violence. 

But  these  men  could  not  live  with  their 
consciences  as  long  as  they  believe  they  were 
members  of  and  were  supporting  an  or- 
Kanlzatton  they  believed  to  be  a  commu- 
nlstlcally-domlnated.  and  with  full  knowl- 
edge of  the  consequences  of  their  action 
broke  with  this  organization. 

It  restores  our  faith  In  our  country  when 
men  will  place  In  Jeopardy  material  gains 
for  a  matter  of  principle.  These  men  have 
done  a  service  to  themselves  and  to  the  com- 
munity In  which  they  live. 


(From   the   Jackson    (Miss.)    Clarion-Ledger 
of  April  19.  19481 

MISSISSIPPI     WOUURS     LXAVI     A     "C011MX7inBT- 
OOMINATKO  '    UNIO^ 

Ordinarily,  It  would  not  be  any  of  our 
business  which  union  the  workers  In  the 
Hercules  Powder  Co."s  Hattlesburg  plant 
chose  to  represent  them.  In  one  way.  it  may 
not  be  any  of  our  business  now. 

We  are  conSdent.  however,  that  we  voice 
the  hearty  approval  of  a  great  majority  of 
Mlsslsslppians  when  we  congratulate  these 
workers  on  their  withdrawal  from  the  United 
Mine.  Mill,  and  Smelter  Workers, (CIO)  and 
their  affiliation  with  the  United  Gas.  Ccke 
and  Chemical  Workerii  of  America,  which 
also  is  a  CIO  union. 

Officials  of  the  union  from  which  they 
withdrew  have  not  filed  the  non-Communist 
affidavits  required  by  the  Taft-Hartley  law. 

"The  leaders  of  that  international  have 
stated  that  they  have  no  intention  of  filing 
these  affidavits."  an  official  of  the  Hattles- 
burg local  union  said.  "To  those  of  us  who 
have  read  the  paper  that  this  International 
publishes,  their  reasons  for  not  filing  are 
easily  understood." 

Others  among  the  Hattlesburg  workers 
called  the  union  "Communlstically  domi- 
nated "     They  ought  to  know. 

That's  why  we  congratulate  these  Missis- 
sippi workers  on  their  withdrawal  from  this 
union  and  their  affiliation  with  a  union  the 
officials  of  which  can  and  will  obey  the  law 
by  filing  the  affidavits  that  they  are  not 
Communuts. 


War  or  Peace? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  T.  MILLET  HAND 


or  Ntw  ji 

(N  THE  HOUSK  OP  REPBKBfTATIVES 
Thursday.  May  13.  1948 

Mr  HAND.    Mr  Speaker,  there  Is  In- 
cluded herewith  a  broadcast  I  will  make 


on  May  14  over  radio  stations  WBAB.  in 
Atlantic  City,  and  WSNJ.  in  Bridgeton. 
on  the  subject  War  or  Peace?: 

WAI    Oa    PEACE  T 

From  Tuesday  on,  the  headlines  of  the 
worlds  newspapers  have  carried  the  story  of 
the  recent  talk  between  General  Smith,  the 
American  Ambassador  to  the  Soviet  Union, 
and  Mr.  Molotov.  One  would  naturally  ex- 
pect that  any  news  indicating  any  possibility 
of  a  peaceful  settlement  would  have  been 
hailed  with  delight,  both  in  official  circles 
and  In  the  press.  The  first  reaction,  however. 
Is  quite  the  opposite. 

A  sample  headline  appeared  In  the  Wash- 
ington Post.  It  said.  "United  States  denies 
proposing  parley  with  Russia  to  settle  Issues; 
policy  reaffirmed  by  Truman."  Are  we  to  as- 
sume from  this  that  there  Is  something 
shameful  or  wrong  about  being  willing  t<D 
discuss  our  many  difficulties  with  Russia? 
Are  we  to  assume  that  the  policy  reaffirmed 
by  Truman  Is  a  policy  continuing  the  cold 
war  under  any  circumstanres.  and  th<»  policy 
of  being  unwilling  to  make  further  attempts 
at  a  peaceful  settlement? 

The  opening  of  the  story  stated  that  offi- 
cial Washington  was  embarrassed,  confused, 
and  annoyed  by  the  Moscow  announcement 
that  Russia  had  accepted  an  American  offer 
for  discussion  and  settlement  of  Soviei> 
Amerlcan  difference?.  What  In  heaven's 
name  Is  embarrassing  or  annoying  about  any 
and  all  further  attempts  for  peace? 

Another  headline  said.  "Bewildered  Britain 
feels  note  exchange  Is  blunder"  Has  our 
course  toward  war  proceeded  so  far  that  an 
attempt  at  settlement  Is  bewildering,  or  a 
blunder? 

It  Is.  indeed,  bewildering  that  the  news  of 
a  possible  conference  between  the  United 
States  and  Russia  to  attempt  to  settle  their 
many  dlPerences  shou'd  be  received  by  the 
administration  In  Washington  with  dismay 
and  embarrassment,  and  It  Is  Indeed,  a 
blunder  for  the  administration  to  break  into 
print  at  once  with  what  virtually  amounts 
to  a  denial  of  any  such  suggestion. 

There  la  no  excuse  for  thinking  the  Ameri- 
can position  has  weakened,  because  the 
statement  by  General  Smith  is  a  tough  state- 
ment. He  made  It  very  plain  to  Molotov 
that  the  conduct  of  the  Russian  Government 
was  responsible  for  the  present  state  of  ten- 
sion, and  told  him  that  our  present  strong 
policy  would  be  continued  and  even  strength- 
ened. But  he  did  say  this,  "We  still  do  not 
despair,  by  any  means,  of  a  turn  of  events 
which  wUl  permit  us  to  find  the  road  to  a 
decent  and  reasonable  relationship  between 
our  two  countries,  with  a  fundamental  relax- 
ation of  those  tensions  which  today  exercise 
so  unhappy  an  Influence  on  International 
society  everywhere.  As  far  a^  the  United 
States  is  concerned,  the  door  is  always  wide 
open  for  full  discussion  and  the  composing 
of  our  differences." 

Now.  that  was  a  proper  statement.  Of 
course,  the  door  Is  open  for  peaceful  discus- 
sion. The  American  people  have  been 
clamoring  for  such  further  attempts.  Ths 
willingness  of  cur  people  to  prepare  for  any 
eventuality  is  not  to  be  interpreted  as  war- 
like. We  surely  have  enough  aense  to  real- 
ize that  a  war  would  ruin  the  victor  as  well 
•s  ths  vanqulahed. 

The  Ruaslan  Government  aslzsd  upon  this 
statement  as  a  definite  propoaal.  Their  of- 
ficial reply  said  that  the  Soviets  favor  the 
desire  of  the  United  StHtes  to  Improve  our 
relationships,  and  agrees  to  the  proposal  to 
discuss  them. 

Well.  It  probably  was  not  an  official  pro- 
posal, and  the  Russlsns  in  scceptlng  it  as 
such  are  indulging  in  the  oriental  trick  of 
face  saving,  but  It  Is  no  better  than  chlldUh 
to  argue  about  who  invited  whom.  The 
point  Is  that  no  matter  how  unreasonable  the 
Rtisslan  pccitlon  has  been;  no  matter  how 
wholly   disappointing   out   previous   confer- 
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ences  with  them  have  been,  the  people  of 
America  expect  their  Government  to  spend 
•t  least  as  much  time  In  an  attempt  to  re- 
■tore  peace  as  they  sptnd  In  preparations  for 
war.  It  would  be  encouraging  to  the  world 
if  there  v^s  Just  a  little  more  peace  talk  and 
8  little  less  war  talk. 

We  have  surely  come  a  long  way  on  the 
rend  to  war  when  the  city  of  Washington 
has  been  thrown  into  a  diplomatic  tall  spin 
at  the  suggestion  that  the  door  Is  still  open 
for  peace. 

Our  people  favor  a  strong  policy  with  Rus- 
sia, not  a  weak  one.  and  we  favor  backing 
that  strong  policy  with  strength,  but  believe 
me.  we  favor  exploring  every  possible  avenue 
which  leads  to  peace.  If  the  administration 
does  not  know  this,  It  better  be  told. 


Baiting  Averagei 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROY  0.  WOODRUFF  • 

OF  MTCHTCAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  13,  1948 

Mr.  WOODRUFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  article 
by  Guy  E.  Wyatt: 

BAITIMG    AVEKACES 

(By  Guy  E.  Wyatt) 

The  good  old  game  of  baseball,  a  beloved 
American  institution.  Is  with  us  again. 

All  winter  long  the  baseball  fans  of  this 
country  have  been  blowing  on  their  numbed 
fingers,  and  taking  their  pencils  in  hand  to 
hash  and  rehash  last  season's  batting  aver- 
ages. 

This  summer  millions  of  Americans  will  be 
going  to  ball  parks  to  watch  their  favorite 
teams  set  new  records. 

But  Just  as  sure  as  any  sunny  day  this 
Summer  means  a  ball  game — Just  so  svire  are 
there  other  millions  of  people  in  this  coun- 
try working  hard  at  a  "game  '  to  destroy 
American  love  of  competition  and  fair  play. 

This  "game"  of  tearing  down  American 
institutions  has  terms  of  play  which  are 
similar  to  otir  national  pastime:  They  have 
strikes,  runs.  hits,  fouls,  errors — but  batting 
averages  have  l)een  replaced  with  "baiting 
averages." 

Around  microphones,  editorial  desks, 
speakers'  stands,  street  corners,  and  even  In 
parlors,  these  other  millions  of  people  are 
gathering  to  raise  their  "baiting  averages." 
This  "game"  in  some  cases  is  purposely  de- 
signed, but  In  all  cases.  If  unchecked.  Is 
destined  eventually  to  destroy  all  American 
traditions. 

To  raise  "baiting  averages"  In  thU  new 
•■game,"  it  Is  necessary  to  select  some  Institu- 
tion of  a  free  democracy,  some  individual  or 
office  In  that  democracy,  or  program  for  rais- 
ing the  standards  of  living,  or  any  coopera- 
tive action  for  the  public  good,  and  unfairly 
criticize,  bitterly  attack,  and  deride.  Choos- 
ing one  of  thcsa  various  methods  as  one 
would  select  a  bat,  you  rata  your  "baiting 
average"  by  the  ounulatlve  results  of  your 
"hit." 

Perhaps  some  sj-mpathetlc-mlnded  c<rt- 
xunnlst  or  news  writer  or  radio  reporter  will 
pick  up  the  attack.  Should  his  readers  or 
^  listeners  develop  into  a  pressure  group  which 
campalgiu  against  the  object  of  your  attack, 
your  "baiting  average"  will  go  up  30  or  40 
points. 

Perhaps  you  select  the  Congress  of  the 
United  SUtes.  a  Senator  or  Representative, 
or  some  legislation  which  has  received  long 
and  Intelligent  consideration  In  open  hear- 
ings and  committee  meetings.    Then  you  un- 


fairly question,  deride  or  belittle  this  subject 
to  your  friends  or  anyone  whom  you  can  get 
to  listen  (you  may  even  use  the  "niltter  at- 
tack" for  this  approach). 

If  you  suceed  In  creating  an  unwarranted 
stispicion  or  antagonism  In  the  minds  of  your 
listeners,  your  "baiting  average"  will  rise 
from  a  fraction  to  several  percent,  depending 
on  how  well  your  listeners  repeat  or  enlarge 
on  your  statements. 

"Baiting  averages"  fall  when  you  go  out  of 
your  way  to  aid  or  participate  In  any  form  of 
cooperation,  with  your  Government,  your  em- 
ployers or  your  fellow  citizens,  In  actions  de- 
signed for  the  public  welfare.  They  suffer  a 
severe  slump  when  you  attempt  by  act,  word, 
or  thought  to  revive  the  early  American  ideal 
of  free  opportunity  for  life,  liberty,  and  the 
pursuit  of  happiness. 

The  ultimate  aim  of  this  new  "game"  is  so 
to  weaken  the  American  people,  so  divide 
them  Into  emotional  groups,  that  they  will 
In  their  petty  struggllngs  against  each  other, 
wreck  their  heritage  of  constl.utlonal  Gov- 
ernment. The  Immediate  strategy  Is  to  get 
your  nelght»ors  and  mine  to  besmirch  such 
cherished  institutions  as  the  privilege  and 
duty  to  elect  members  of  their  local  and  na- 
tional Governments,  the  abUlty  to  progress  in 
the  community:  the  freedom  to  work  as  hard 
and  as  long  as  one's  ambition  dictates— with 
the  result  that  they  shall  then  fall  easy  prey 
to  subversive  elements. 

To  the  millions  who  are  unwittingly  play- 
ing this  "game."  it  should  be  pointed  out  that 
there  are  many  coaches  available  In  this 
country  located  all  the  way  from  some  Wash- 
ington high  officials  to  local  soap  boxes. 
Some  may  even  be  found  disguised  In  refine- 
ment and  Intelligence. 

Following  the  practice  of  all  sports  lovers 
to  check  on  the  career  and  periormance  of 
coaches  and  pros.  It  Is  Interesting  to  check 
the  background  of  these  foreign -trained 
coaches  under  whose  direct  or  Indirect  coach- 
ing so  many  people  are  striving  to  build  a 
"baiting  average." 

Cases  have  been  recorded  where  players 
malting  such  a  check  have  been  shocked  to 
find  that  the  "game"  Is  far  rougher  than  they 
had  at  first  realized  from  their  amateur  con- 
tests. Those  players  have  withdrawn,  but 
others  stlU  blindly  follow  the  instructions  of 
these  coaches  with  unabated  ardor. 

This  "pring.  this  summer,  and  as  long  as 
there  are  Americans   who  do  not  take   the 
trouble  to  discover  what  the  score  is,  the  new 
"game '  will  continue  to  recruit  fans. 
Can  this  be  world  progress? 
There  Is  something  nostalgic  In  the  thought 
of  those'  warm  sunny  days  at  the  old  ball 
park.     There  Is  such  a  soul -comforting  re- 
laxation in  these  fairly  played  games  plus  the 
fresh  air  and  a  healty  sunburn — and  you  can 
openly  and  good  naturedly  cheer  or  hiss  and 
boo  as  you  desire;   without  destroying  the 
rules  of  the  game  which  keep  It  fair  and 
which  brings  to  us  all  so  much  pleasure. 
By  the  way.  what's  your  baiting  average? 


Milestooe  Is  Reached  ia  "Cold  War"*  Be- 
tween Russia  and  America— Which  One 
Began  More  Ttward  Uaderstandiaf 
Matters  Bat  Little 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS, 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  G.  SADOWSKI 

or  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  12,  1948 

,     Mr.  SADOWSKI.    Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Rec- 


ord. I  wish  to  include  an  article  by  David 
Lawrence  that  aweared  in  the  Washing- 
ton Evening  Star  of  May  12.  1548,  as 
follows : 

Mn-zaTONE  Is  Reached  in  "Cold  Wax"  Be- 
tween RtJSsiA  AND  America— Which  Cm 
Becan  Move  Towaid  Unocsstamding  Mat- 
ters Bt-T   IJTTI-K 

(By  David  Lawrence) 

A  milestone  has  been  reached  In  the  tcr- 
tuous  roads  that  have  been  traveled  in  the 
"cold  war"  between  Russia  and  the  United 
States. 

Today  at  last  the  voice  of  reason  speaks. 
Both  countries  through  their  cfQclal  spokes- 
men significantly  disclaim  any  responsibility 
for  the  present  status  of  tension  between 
them,  and  both  say  they  want  to  find  a  rea- 
sonable basis  for  discussing  their  outstand- 
ing differences. 

This  Is  no  time,  therefore,  for  expressions 
of  the  chlp-on-the-shculder  variety  which 
emanate  from  propaganda  sources.  Thus, 
from  abroad  a  Russian  satellite  state's  prop- 
aganda construes  the  American  note  as  a 
confession  of  guilt  and  a  sign  of  weeknesa. 
Likewise,  some  Intimations  from  anonymous 
spokesmen  In  the  State  Department  convey 
the  idea  that  the  United  Sutes  Isn't  Inter- 
ested In  remaining  in  a  stratosphere  of  glit- 
tering generalities.'' 

What  is  important  Is  the  over-all  situa- 
tion which  has  changed  from  a  feeling  of 
hopelessness  and  a  belief  in  the  futility  of 
negotiations  to  an  assumption  that  maybe 
diplomacy  might  work  out  a  settlement 
after  all. 

WHICH  TOOK  INrrUTI\'E 

It  doesn't  matter  much  which  country  took 
the  initiative.  Last  January  Russia  tried 
to  initiate  conversations  through  Ambas- 
sador Murphy  In  Berlin.  For  reasons  best 
known  to  the  American  Government  at  the 
time,  the  Russian  Invitation  was  not  ac- 
cepted. 

Today  the  United  States  Government  is 
revealed  as  having  taken  the  initiative  on 
May  4  last.  The  United  Ptates  presented 
a  review  of  Its  policy  and  defended  its  course. 
But  the  United  States  then  said  to  Russia 
through  our  Ambassador  In  words  that  may 
become  historic: 

"We  still  do  not  despair  by  any  means  of 
a  turn  of  events  which  will  permit  us  to 
find  the  road  to  a  decent  and  reasonable 
relationship  between  our  two  ccunuiea  with 
a  fundamental  relaxation  of  those  tensions 
which  today  exercise  so  unhappy  an  influ- 
ence on  International  society  everywhere. 
As  far  as  the  United  States  Is  concerned, 
the  door  Is  always  wide  open  for  full  dis- 
cussion and  the  composing  of  our  differences. 

"My  Government  earnestly  hopes  that  the 
members  of  the  Soviet  Government  will  not 
tAke  lightly  the  position  of  the  United  States 
Government,  as  here  expressed.  They  have 
It  In  their  power  to  alleviate  many  of  the 
situations  which  today  weigh  so  heavily  on 
all  international  life. 

"It  Is  our  earnest  hope  that  they  will  take 
advantage  of  these  poasibMIUea.  If  they  do. 
they  «iu  Dot  fUid  us  lacklnc  In  reeidiaeae 
and  eageroMs  to  make  our  own  oontrtMKSeii 
to  a  ktablllzatlon  of  world  conditions  entlreljr 
compatible  with  ths  security  of  the  Soviet 
peoples." 

The  key  words  in  the  foregoing  are  "rcsdl- 
necs  and  eagerness"  and  also  "compatible 
With  ths  security  of  the  Soviet  peoples  " 

RABCCST  TASK  AHEAD 

The  American  Government  has  made  a  real 
gesture  toward  ending  the  "cold  war'  But 
the  hardest  task  lies  ahead.  Quibbling  and 
bickering  and  overemphasis  on  technicalities 
have  blocked  and  frustrated  discussions  be« 
fore.  If  the  two  countries  reslly  want  to 
ma'ie  an  over-all  settlement,  they  muFt 
realistically  rise  above  detail  and  cooae  to 
grips  with  basic  principles. 
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there  »re  many  people  In  Amer- 
fed  that  a  mere  agreement  In  wrlt- 
not  enou^  and  that  there  must  b* 
evtdenoa  of  good  fatth.     ThU  means 
It  maans  a  ceaaatlon  of  petty  quarrel* 
inapectloiu  of  trafflc  In  Berlin  and 
It   means   a   cessation   of   commu- 
ihreats  to  constituted  governments  In 
and  elsewhere. 
Psychologically,  the  Russians  grabbed  the 
by  taking  an  American  diplomatic 
intended  for  publicity  and  broad- 
It  over  the  radio.     This  Indicates  that 
have  been  waiting  for  a  chance 
peace  discussions.     But  It  also  pro- 
ts  embarrassments  for  those  here  who 
talking  as  If  war  with  Russia  were 
It  certainly  puU  a  damper  on 
to    revive    the    draft — though    unless 
is  available,  the  big  appropriations 
ai^nament   cannot   be   effectively   spent. 
liere  U  the  matter  of  lend-lease  help  to 
military  alliance  In  western  Europe.     It 
the  style  of  those  who  wanted  to  go 
in  that  direction  at  this  time, 
doubtleaa  has  acted  In  the  nick  of 
1  rom  her  own  standpoint — an  effort  to 
he    alliance    from    developing.      Until 
Is  evidence  of  a  change  In  deeds  by 
as  well  aa  words,  however,  the  mlU- 
ifrepardneas    program    here    will    prob- 
tlnue  as  planned.    In  fact,  defenders 
doctrine  feel  the  Russian  Initiative 
that  the  military-preparedness  attl- 
)f  the  United  States  uas  brought  re- 
The    atmosphere    Is   still   surcharged 
nutual  suspicion  and  distrust. 
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Jewish  Militia  of  PalestiBe 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 


or  mw  TOBK 
rHE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  May  13,  194S 


Biore 


Psle 


MULTER.    Mr.  Speaker,  about  500 

of    the    George    Washington 

came  to  Washington   yesterday 

were  received  on  the  steps  of  the 

by  Members  of  both  Houses  of 

They  came  here  represent- 

than  5.000  American  veterans 

World  War  II  who  have  evidenced 

desire  to  Join  the  Jewish  militia 

stine  to  help  restore  peace  there. 

the  Capitol  they  marched  to  the 

on     Monument,     where     they 

a  wreath,  and  then  had  their  duly 

representatives    call    at    the 

House  to  present  a  petition  which 

had   previously   presented   to  the 

ss.  urging  enactment  of  leglsla- 

K'hich  will   permit  them  to  go  to 

ine  without  losing  their  American 

and  also  urging  the  lifting 

embargo  on  arms  to  the  Jews  of 

ne.      Significantly    the    ipglon    i% 

up  of  Jews  and  non-Jews  who  have 

thought  in  mind,  and  that  is  es- 

hment  of  freedom  and  democracy 

ijghout  the  world. 

welcome  to  them  was  as  follows: 


cltlse  IS  hip. 
of  thi 


one 


Wm^orf  has  an  Inexorable  way  of  repeating 

In  the  years  ahead  cur  descendants 

Ibok  back  at  this  day  and  point  with 

to  the  fact  that  those  who  are  gathered 

I  Mtay  played  an  Important  part  In  mak- 

h  story  repeat  Itself.     It  is  most  fitting 

a  propos  that  here  In  the  Capitol  of  the 

democracy  In  the  world  we  are  ab!s 

tr—  Amartcans  who  are  ready 


to  offer  up  their  lives  to  perpetuate  the  free- 
dom of  mankind. 

Our  own  American  revolution  against  the 
tyranny  of  Great  Britain  could  never  have 
succeeded  except  for  the  help  of  freedom- 
loving  peoples  throughout  the  world.  Today 
you  men  are  embarking  upon  a  venture  which 
will  In  part  repay  the  debt  we  owe  to  those 
who  helped  us  esUbllsh  a  democracy  here. 
The  establishment  of  a  democracy  In  the 
JewUh  state  In  Palestine  will  be  speeded  to 
a  happy  conclusion  with  your  help,  so  that 
peace  will  reign  again  In  that  war-torn  lapd. 


The  Role  of  the  Reserve  Officer 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  T.  MILLER 

or    M\RTL.AHD 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT ATIVB3 
Thursday.  May  13,  1948 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Maryland.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  May  7  I  was  invited  to  de- 
liver an  address  at  the  annual  conven- 
tion of  the  Department  of  Maryland, 
Reserve  OCacers  Association,  in  Balti- 
more. Under  leave  granted,  there  fol- 
lows an  extension  of  the  remarks  I  made 
at  that  time: 

Mr.  President,  distinguished  guests,  and 
fellow  Reserve  oflJcers.  I  am  very  happy  to 
have  the  honor  of  speaking  to  this  group  to- 
tey.  Barring  a  few  weeks  between  commls- 
■lODS.  I  have  been  an  active  Reserve  officer 
from  slay  1917  to  the  present  time.  One 
cannot  follow  an  avocation  for  over  30  years 
without  l)ecomlng  deeply  enmeshed  In  Its 
problems  and  traditions.  Then,  as  we  all 
know,  something  gets  Into  one's  blocd.  As 
Um  saoc  >aya.  There's  Something  At)out  a 
BoMlar.  One  raaaon  for  this  comes  from  the 
very  nature  of  the  service.  A  civilian  soldier 
or  saUor  differs  from  other  Individuals  who 
have  a  principal  extracurricular  Interest. 
War  service  or  extended  active  duty  ceases  to 
l>e  a  side  line — It  becomes,  for  the  time,  the 
sole  and  all-absorbing  vocation.  It  results 
In  the  leading  of  double  Uvea  and  this  has 
Its  complications  as  all  paychotoglats  know. 

At  this  particular  period  of  our  Nation's 
history.  I  am  convinced  that  the  role  of  the 
Reserve  offlcer  Is  of  major  importance  to  our 
national  welfare  and  safety.  My  experiences 
as  a  freshman  Congressman  have  more  than 
confirmed  the  convictions  I  had  on  this  point 
from  the  accumulated  Impressions  gleaned 
In  two  world  wars  and  the  Intervening  years 
of  Inactive  duty 

I  will  confess  that  the  Immediate  problem 
Is  vastly  different  from  the  one  I  had  antici- 
pated at  the  close  of  the  shooting  wars.  My 
principal  faar  was  that  our  Nation  would 
drift  Into  military  Indifference  and  unpre- 
paredneas — much  as  It  did  In  the  IsaO's. 
Then  we  establUhed  what,  for  that  time,  was 
a  pretty  good  natlonal-defetue  program  and 
let  It  waste  on  the  vine  for  lack  of  appropria- 
tions and  public  understanding.  The  Idea 
that  we  had  won  the  "war  that  would  end  all 
wars"  ras  all  too  generally  accepted.  As  1 
said.  I  feared  a  repetition  of  a  similar  error 
unless  great  efforts  were  made  to  educate 
public  and  professional  opinion  alike.  There 
still  well  may  develop  such  a  situation  in  the 
tutunr. 

But  circumstances  have  brought  about  a 
greatly  different  situation  at  preeent.  Today 
we  are  not.  as  a  people,  basking  In  the  com- 
fort of  a  conviction  that  there  Is  no  poasl- 
bUlty  of  war.  Par  from  It.  We  are  at  present 
engaged  In  what  U  called  a  cold  war  and  have 
gone  perhaps  too  far  In  the  other  direction  In 
fearing  that  a  shooting  war  Is  Inevitable. 
I  perwsnally  refuse  to  concede  this. 


The  latest  compilation  I've  seen  of  the 
number  of  Communist  Party  memt>ers  in  all 
of  Europe,  which  seems  to  be  the  major  criti- 
cal spot,  was  less  than  19,000.000  persons. 
The  percentage  therefore  Is  very  small  and 
Included  Is  the  Soviet  Union  which,  accord- 
ing to  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune's  re- 
search, numbers  only  8.000,000  party  mem- 
bers. Dangerous  as  this  menace  Is.  both  at 
home  and  abroad.  I  cannot  believe  that  there 
are  enough  of  these  fanatics  to  cause  a  world 
catastrophe  If  we  use  common  sense,  stand 
firmly  with  restraint,  get  our  own  house  In 
order,  and  keep  our  powder  dry. 

Whatever  the  problem  might  have  been, 
today  the  American  people  are  aroused  to 
the  danger.  The  Congress  has  reacted  ac- 
cordingly. Appropriations  for  the  armed 
services  are  being  Increased  over  budget  re- 
quests instead  of  reduced.  There  was  never 
a  more  favorable  atmosphere  In  which  to 
work  uut  a  sound  and  sufficient  long-term 
plan  of  national  defense.  Bu*  the  depart- 
ments, the  services,  and  the  Congress  cannot 
do  It  alone.  It  Is  so  vital  to  our  future  that 
it  requires  effort  and  sacrifice  from  all  patri- 
otic Americans. 

The  Reserve  officers  have  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal roles.  They  share  the  same  tremendoua 
stake  with  all  citizens,  but  because  of  train- 
ing and  past  experience  as  leaders  they  bave 
an  added  responsibility. 

Certain  truths  we  know  are  self-evident. 
We  must  profit  from  the  experiences  and 
failures  of  the  past  If  we  are  to  survive  as  a 
Nation. 

Speed,  range,  and  devastating  power  of 
weapons,  old  and  new,  are  ever  on  the  In- 
crease. Each  new  discovery  adds  to  the 
danger.  With  the  passing  of  time,  the  sud- 
denness, scope,  and  demoralizing  effect  of  any 
such  blow  become  potentially  more  serious. 
The  next  big  attack  would  be  aimed  logi- 
cally at  the  Industrial  areas  of  the  United 
States.  Our  wealth  and  production  lines, 
which  have  twice  saved  freedom  for  the 
world,  are  likely  to  be  the  first  objectives — 
not  Belgium,  not  the  Maglnot  line,  not  Pearl 
Harbor.  Even  If  we  have  allies  who  fight  as 
did  the  Russlaiu  at  Stalingrad,  the  British  at 
Dunkerque,  the  French  at  Verdun,  we  cannot 
count  on  their  giving  us  the  precious  time  to 
prepare  and  deploy,  as  was  the  case  In  the 
last  two  aars.  Not  If  we  are  the  first 
objective. 

In  the  past  we  have  finished  with  mighty 
Impresslveness,  but  we  have  not  looked  well 
In  the  early  rounds.  Remember  Pearl  Harbor, 
the  U-boat  carnage.  Bull  Run,  and  Bladens- 
burg?  In  the  last  two  wars.  Ood  and  our 
allies  gsve  us  the  necessary  time  to  mobilize 
our  strength.  Both  times  we  paid  a  shocking 
price  In  blood  and  treasure  for  our  unreadi- 
ness, but  our  friends  were  able  to  hold  long 
enough  to  cover  our  frantic  periods  of  arm- 
ing and  drafting.  If  there  Is  a  next  time,  we 
miut  tie  strong  t>ef  ore  the  crisis.  We  dare  not 
rely  on  any  time  next  time.  One  of  the 
surest  ways  of  postponing  or  preventing  a 
third  world  war  la  for  us  to  t>e  ever  ready  for 
the  worst. 

What  are  some  of  the  lessons  we  must  learn 
from  the  past  as  they  particularly  affect  our 
responsibility  as  Reserve  officers? 

First,  we  have  learned  that  In  all  our  wars 
the  overwhelming  proportion  of  our  strength 
t.as  been  drawn  from  civilian  components. 
Therefore,  In  time  of  peace,  s  far  greater  pro- 
portion of  attention,  training,  and  effort 
must  be  devoted  to  the  civilian  components 
than  ever  before.  The  best  officers  of  the 
Regular  services,  not  Just  any  offlcer.  should 
t>e  assigned  to  work  In  this  field. 

Duty  with  the  National  Guard  or  Reserves 
should  come  to  t>e  a  feather  In  the  cap  of  a 
Regular  offlcer — not  a  dull  Interlude. 

Officers  must  be  placed  In  the  blgbast 
echelons  who  have  Interest  snd  enthusiasm 
In  developing  the  Reserves.  The  Nsry  In  re- 
cent months  has  accomplished  much  by 
doing  that  very  thing. 
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The  type  of  career  officers — and  they  are 
far  too  numerous  for  the  good  of  the  serv- 
ices— who  disdains.  Ignores,  or  barely  toler- 
ates Reserve  officers  In  the  higher  brackets 
should  t>e  weeded  out.  snd  either  retired  or 
put  on  assignments  where  there  Is  a  mini- 
mum of  contact  with  troops  and  the  public. 
No  one  has  a  higher  regard  for  the  fine 
Regular  officers  with  whom  I  have  been  privi- 
leged to  serve  than  do  I.  But.  like  all  ex- 
perienced older  civilian  officers  I  know,  I've 
had  too  many  contacts  with  the  braoB-hat 
type  that  for  some  reason  or  another  scorns, 
patronizes,  or  depreclstes  any  offlcer  who  Is 
not  a  Regular,  and  preferably  a  West  Point 
or  AnnapolU  graduate.  The  fact  thnt  In 
many  cases  they  were  cither  honestly  Igno- 
rant  of  the  cspacltles  of  the  Reserve  officers 
under  them  or  vere  themselves  weak  sisters 
In  posts  too  high  for  their  own  capacities, 
did  not  alter  the  harm  that  resulted. 

Unfairness  always  Injures  nwrale.  When 
promotions  and  decorations  are  Influenced  by 
factors  other  than  merit,  the  efficiency  of 
any  individual  or  organization  will  suffer. 

Not  only  must  the  Regular  Establishments 
foeter  and  encourage  the  civilian  compo- 
1.  not  only  must  they  put  their  best 
I  In  the  key  training  posts,  they  must 
_  their  ablest  planners  to  work  in  de- 
vslaplng  a  practical  program.  That  task  Is 
not  an  easy  one.  But  If  it  Is  to  succeed  we 
must  profit  from  the  mistakes  of  the  past. 

The  Reserve  officer  that  Is  worth  his  salt 
wanu  to  work  at  being  an  officer.  He  needs 
and  should  be  given  responsibility.  He  does 
not  have  to  be  handled  with  kid  gloves.  The 
hardships  and  difficulties  of  service  are  aae 
of  the  things  that  make  It  worth  while  and 
In  which  be  takes  pride.  But  he  cannot,  even 
with  Inactive  duty  pey,  which  I  was  glad  to 
help  put  through  the  Congress,  be  expected 
to  spend  much  time  In  attending  trivial  lec- 
tures. In  doing  silly  correspondence  courses 
and  so  many  of  the  impractical,  unbeneficial 
token  tasks  that  have  Ijeen  characteristic 
of  much  of  the  peacetime  training  In  the 
past.  He  wanu  to  be  part  of  a  team— to 
belong  to  a  unit  that  is  capable  of  perform- 
ing a  military  mission.  For  such  a  unit  the 
worth-while  offlcer  will  make  heavy  sacrlflcee 
and  he  will  maintain  his  self-respect. 

It  Is.  Indeed,  unfortunate  that  when  emer- 
gencies have  come  In  the  past,  such  units 
as  were  In  the  making  usually  have  been 
broken  and  scattered  to  the  four  winds.  This 
has  dampened  enthusiasm  throughout  the 
length  and  breadth  of  the  Reserves. 

Many  of  us  here  today  will  always  regret 
that  the  personnel  of  the  old  Three  Hundred 
and  Nineteenth  Infantry,  which  I  had  the 
honor  to  command  for  many  years,  did  not 
have  a  chance  to  work  as  a  team  In  time  of 
war.  Steps  should  be  Uken  to  buUd  up  pride 
of  unlu  in  the  Reserves.  It  would  be  a  great 
asset  In  a  war,  which.  If  it  comes,  will  do  so 
more  suddenly  than  an  obsolescent  blitz. 

Policies  must  be  formed  that  make  maxi- 
mum use  of  the  many  thousands  of  highly 
trained  and  physically  fit  veterans  that  nave 
gone  back  Into  clvUian  life  In  all  parts  of 
our  land.  The  American  taxpayers  have  jpent 
billions  on  their  education  and  training. 
They  are,  from  a  defense  point  of  view,  our 
greatest  asset  and  one  that  is  largely  going 
*o  waste.  Their  akUl.  patriotism,  and  brav- 
ery are  a  demonstrated  fact.  Not  only  have 
they  received  technical  schooling,  but  a  large 
F«>centage  have  had  such  schooling  as  c*n 
never  be  had  In  time  of  peace.  One  of  my 
World  War  I  commanders  used  to  say  that 
the  only  real  school  for  Iwittle  Is  batUe.  Of 
course,  one  requires  good  luck  In  addition 
to  other  qualities,  to  graduate  from  such  a 
course. 

It  was  a  typical  failure  to  use  Reserves  to 
the  best  advantage  in  World  War  n,  tUat  to 
many  officers  who  had  graduated  from  this 
hard  school  In  World  War  I.  officers  who  had 
long  and  successful  combat  experience,  were 
left  to  cool  their  heels  In  housekeeping  Jobs 
In  the  early  days  ot  the  war.    This  was  the 


very  time  they  were  most  needed  and  had  the 
most  to  offer. 

But  Instead  of  making  the  most  of  such 
assets,  -ny  of  our  battle-wise  Reserve  offi- 
cers were  forced  to  stand  by  and  watch  un- 
tried commanders  write  their  tests'wlth  blood 
of  unnecessary  casualties.  As  long  as  our 
combat -tested  leaders  of  World  War  n  are 
young  enough  and  physically  able,  every  ef- 
fort must  be  made  to  keep  them  connected 
with  the  service — even  if  they  cannot  devote 
as  many  hours  to  training  as  Is  desirable. 
They  have  learned  already  lessons  that  can- 
not be  taught  In  any  peacetime  school. 

A  plan  must  be  devised  to  make  use  of 
them  wherever  they  may  be. 

May  I  Illustrate  what  I  have  in  mind  by  a 
P'.*r8onal  example.  Under  present  policy,  I 
am  told  that  the  reason  many  of  us  have  not 
been  assigned  to  an  appropriate  command. 
Is  that  the  town  or  place  In  which  we  reside 
is  not  big  enough  to  be  allotted  such  an 
organ  laatlcm.  Could  anything  be  more 
demoralising?  An  experienced  tank  officer 
is  to  be  discarded  If  he  lives  where  they  have 
no  Unks.  A  field  officer  Is  out  of  a  Job  If  his 
community  Isn't  large  enough  to  supjxjrt  a 
battalion  and  so  forth.  Even  back  In  1937 
we  did  better  than  that.  I  lived  on  the  same 
farm  then  and  was  not  considered  disquali- 
fied, by  residence,  to  command  a  regiment. 
From  where  I  live,  one  can  reach  Fort  Meade 
or  Baltimore  more  quickly  today  than  10 
years  ago. 

A  good  plan  for  the  civilian  components 
will  have  to  avoid  fuch  Impediments.  It 
will  have  to  provide  a  way  of  using  to  ad- 
vantage the  best  material  available  where- 
ever  It  may  be. 

So  much  for  the  over-all  picture.  What 
has  experience  Indicated  that  we.  as  Reserve 
officers,  can  do  about  It?  Major  plans  and 
policies  are  beyond  our  sphere  as  individuals, 
one  may  well  say.  Yes.  that  Is  largely  true  of 
us  as  Individuals  but  not  as  a  group.  We  are 
potentially  as  important  a  group  In  peace  or 
cold  war  as  when  the  last  chips  are  down. 
Actually,  we  have  a  better  chance  to  properly 
Infltience  the  molding  of  national  policy  as 
quasl-clvilians  than  when  on  active  duty. 
As  civilians  we  can  make  our  views  known 
and  scrap  for  what  we  believe  right  without 
having  to  go  through  channels  or  conform 
to  the  policy  of  higher  authority. 

There  are  today  many  Members  in  the 
Halls  of  Congress  who  are  most  receptive  to 
suggestions  from  such  organizations  as  this. 
In  the  Eightieth  Congress  47  Members  In  the 
Senate  and  204  of  the  House  are  veterans  of 
one  or  more  wars. 

The  composite  service  experience  of  this 
group  is  enormous.  They  have  seen  action 
all  over  the  world  in  all  sorts  of  capacities 
and  engagements— in  ships,  planes,  and 
tanks.  Their  number  includes  citizen  sol- 
diers and  sailors  and  at  least  one  lifelong 
Regular,  and  a  holder  of  the  Congressional 
Medal  of  Honor.  Most  of  them  have  experi- 
enced added  personal  danger  and  hardship 
becatise  of  national  unpreparedness.  Many 
have  gone  through  the  unhappy  days  of 
maneuvers,  using  flags  to  simulate  men, 
broomsticks  to  represent  machine  guns,  and 
delivery  trucks  In  place  of  tanks. 

So  far  as  Congress  Is  concerned  then,  tliere 
Is  an  understanding  group  before  which  to 
lay  these  problems.  But  we  must  also  build 
up  the  strength  of  our  own  group.  We  must 
recruit  Reserve  officers  to  be  memt>erB  of  our 
association.  We  must  recruit  former  officers 
to  become  Reserve  cfflcers.  We  must  re- 
mind them  that  service  of  country  and  our 
obligations  as  military  men  do  not  end  while 
life  lasts,  no  matter  how  great  past  contribu- 
tions may  have  been. 

We  must  actively  strive  to  cooperate  with 
other  components  and  services  and  to  reduce 
to  mere  healthy  rivalries  any  Jealousies  that 
may  exist.  This  is  particularly  necessary 
with  respect  to  cur  brothers  of  the  National 
Guard  whose  Interests  parallel  our  own. 


We  must  campaign  to  see  that  employers 
do  not  discourage  or  penalise  employees  who 
serve  In  the  Guard  or  go  on  active  dutv  with 
the  Reserves.  We  must  Insist  on  high  stand- 
ards In  every  echelon  of  our  organization. 
We  mtist  put  our  own  house  In  ordert 

Inevitably,  the  result  will  be  successful, 
if  we  face  our  duty  as  offlcers,  gentlemen, 
and  paUiotlc  citisens. 


A  Positive  Profram  for  Peact 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  THOR  C.  TOLLEFSON 

or   WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  13,  1948 

Mr.  TOLLEPSON.  Mr  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  insert  in 
the  CONCRESSONAL  RfcoRo  a  speech  en- 
titled "A  Positive  Program  for  Peace," 
which  I  delivered  over  radio  station  KMO, 
Tacoma,  Wash.,  on  May  12.  1948: 

No  greater  problem  exisu  In  America  to- 
day than  the  dire  need  to  create  and  carry 
out  a  positive  program  for  peace.  The  re- 
cent statement  of  the  Federal  Council  of 
Churches  In  this  regard,  expresses  the 
troubled  thought  and  profound  desires  of 
millions  of  Americans  of  all  faiths.  It  Is 
becoming  all  too  obvious  that  another  war 
can  end  only  In  complete  disaster  and  misery 
for  all. 

It  Is  my  belief,  that  In  a  democracy  It  is 
the  duty  of  eva7  citizen  to  contribute  to 
the  clarification  of  Issues  and  to  the  solu- 
tion of  the  great  prcblems  which  confront 
all  of  us.  No  one  has  the  right  to  withdraw 
from  the  world  of  action  at  a  time  when  all 
civilization  faces  iu  supreme  test.  All  peo- 
ples must  work  and  sacrifice  to  achieve  a 
settlement  which  will  bring  peace. 

On  a  matter  as  Important  as  this  I  sin- 
cerely feel  that  you  as  citizens  are  entitled 
to  a  frank  and  honest  statement  from  your 
Congressman.  This  ts  no  time  for  political 
fence  straddling  or  double  talk.  As  I  uik 
this  evening,  however,  I  ask  that  you  fully 
realize  that  we  in  Congress  are  charged  with 
the  responsibility  of  making  decisions  which 
will  affect  our  future  and  the  future  of  the 
world.  It  is  one  thing  to  engage  in  debate 
knowing  that  you  will  not  be  called  on  to 
decide  the  final  solution  and  accept  full  re- 
sponsibility for  It.  It  is  quite  another  story, 
when  you  must  take  action  which  will  im- 
mediately affect  the  lives  of  millions  of  peo- 
ple. In  the  final  analysis  history  alone  can 
l>e  your  only  honest  Judge. 

On  matters  of  this  nature  all  of  lu  are 
prone  to  seek  out  scapegoats,  or  whipping 
boys  to  blame  for  our  predicament.  Our 
hindsight  is  always  better  than  our  fore- 
sight. It  is  quite  easy  to  swell  up  wiih  pride, 
and  boast  that  had  we  been  called  to  make 
the  decisions  of  the  past,  things  would  cer- 
tainly be  different  now  I  sincerely  feel  that 
we  cannot  afford  that  luxury  today.  The 
seriousness  of  the  present  situation  requires 
all  of  us  to  luilte  in  a  positive  nonpartisan 
approach  to  present  and  luture  International 
problems.  What  has  happened  in  the  pa£t 
rep^ardlng  the  actions  and  attitudes  of  public 
officials  and  political  parties  Is  water  over 
the  dam.  If  we  are  to  go  forward  at  all  we 
must  go  forward  together. 

We  cannot  today  afford  the  luxury  of  mere 
opposition.  We  must  accept  otir  responsi- 
bility to  advocate  and  support  a  positive  pro- 
gram designed  to  meet  the  present  problems 
and  It  must  be  a  program  possible  of  attain- 
ment. To  refuse  this  responsibility  Is  cow- 
ardice and  moral  dishonesty.  Neither  intel- 
lectual  cynicism,   nor  emotional   outbursts. 
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:on  tribute  toward  our  tflorta  to  ftnd  Im- 

and  future  aolutlons  InvolTlng  the 

of  men  and  of  nations.     We  miut 

then,  fulljr  realise  that  we  are  all  under 

obligation  to  present  a  workable  and 

able  alternative  procram  If  we  reject 

recommended  solutions  of  others. 

dlacuiBlus  specific  action  designed 

publish  and  malnUln  peace.  I  think  It 

that  we  examine  and  understand 

Mture  of  peace  Itself. 

,ce  Is.  I  think,  a  qxialltj  of  heart  and 

and  soul.    It  cannot  exist  In  an  atmos- 

of  uncertainty  and  fear.     When  na- 

llve  In  fear  of  their  future  then  their 

has  been  destroyed.    In  the  past  na- 

have  more  often  choeen  the  positive 

of    war    rather    than    contlntie    the 

3e  of  fear. 

there  Is  a  second  quality  to  peace. 

Is  justice.     Peace   without   Justice   Is 

possible.     We  Americans  have  all  been 

..y  of  owtrlooklnf   thU  basic   fact.     We 

oved  peace  so  dearly  that  we  sacrificed 

freedom  of  others  In  a  vain  attempt  to 

.   It.    But  because  appeasement  la  baaed 

^ear.  Instead  of  Justice.  It  has  always  slg- 

the  beglnnlnig  of  trouble.     We  must. 

'.  vigorously  oppose  Injustice  In  the 

Ions  of  nations  wherever  It  exists.    If  we 

take  whatever  positive  action  becomes 

to  maintain   peace,  we  shall,   by 

indsclston  and  wishful  thinking,  make 

Inevitable 

requires    the    abecnce   of   fear    and 

inty.     Peace   without   justice   Is  not 

This  U  a  time  for  taking  stock  of 

ty  and  facing  up  to  the  facts.    The  most 

It  fact  confronting   our   civilization   Is 

the  hope  of  one  world   U  frustrated. 

two  Ikostile  worlds  are   In   full   con- 

The  saatsm  bloc  headed  by  the  Soviet 

confronts   the   western   democracies. 

poealtUe   lines   of    policy    for   us    are 

edging: 

The  first  policy  Is  that  of  the  preventive 

It  calls  for  an  atUck  upon  the  poten- 

utemy  at  a  time  and  place  of  our  own 

while  the  United  States  retains  the 

„,  of  tbs  atomic  bomb.    Let  us  not 

oorasltrss  that  victory  would  be  cheap 

easy.     At  the  outset  the  Russians  mxist 

all  of  Europe  up  to  the  Atlantic  sea- 

from  which  they  could  be  dislodged 

by   large-scale   bombardment   of   cities 

communication    centers.      No    military 

has  suggestsd  that  we  could  force  a 

surrender  without  a  costly  ground - 

of  Europe  and  Asia.     Even  if 

finally  achieved   after  colossal 

_    icee  we  would  find  western  Europe  in 

C^Mlltion   of   ruin    lar   worse    than    that 

•■iBia  In  Germany  today.     Its  popu- 

would  be  decimated  and  overrun  with 

We  would  have  for  generations  the 

of  rebuilding   weetera   Europe   and   of 

_ng  the  Soviet  Union.     ThU  would  be 

result  of  the  cheapest  victory  we  could 
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The  second  possible  policy  Is  maln« 
of  an  armed  peace  In  a  two-bloc 
which.  hlsto.-lcaUy.  has  always  led  to 
This  course  would  lead  to  rebuilding 
strength  of  western  Europe  economically 
militarily  to  a  point  where,  allied  with 
United  States.  It  would  confront  the 
et  bloc  with  overwhelming  strength 
would  entail  tremendous  and  steadily 
ting  armaments  expanctttures  over 
Bdcflnite  period,  enforce  a  lower  stand- 
of  living  on  the  people,  and  might  be- 
our  moral  position  by  propping  up  antl- 
rcstmes  as  counterpoise  to  the 
Russians.  But  It  could  have  no  termlna- 
tlot  save  In  a  war  begtm  at  a  leas  advantac*- 
ous  moment  than  the  preventive  war  and 
thu  I  ending  even  lesa  favorably. 

3  A  third  poaaible  policy  Is  the  drive  for 
a  w  :)rkable  Intematloiial  organisation  which 
has  growing  and  powerful  support  among 
the  peoples  of  the  west.     The  Internatlotial 
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organisation  movement  looks  toward  a  crea- 
tion of  International  authority  with  power 
sufBclent  to  m«int«tn  law  among  nations. 
Initially  and  at  every  atep  the  door  wotild  be 
open  to  all  nations  to  federate  with  the 
authority  and  submit  to  iU  limited  Juris- 
diction. 

Is  this  a  hopeless  perspective?  I  think 
not.  The  American  proposal  for  intama- 
tlonal  control  of  atomic  energy  was  accepted 
In  lu  essentials  by  the  nations  outside  the 
Soviet  bloc.  Through  Its  abolition  of  the 
veto  power  in  the  fleld  of  atomic  energy. 
It  would  have  had  the  effeet  of  transferring 
sovereignty  In  this  field  to  the  Intematioaal 
authority.  In  substance  this  was  a  world 
government  in  a  limited  sphere. 

The  first  two  suggssted  policies  lead  in- 
evitably to  a  war  which  would  end  with  the 
total  callapse  of  our  traditional  civilization. 
The  third  indicated  policy  may  bring  about 
the  acceptance  by  the  Soviet  bloc  of  the 
offer  of  federation.  If  they  will  not  accept 
federation,  we  lose  nothing  not  already  lost. 
If,  as  seems  probable,  the  world  has  a  period 
of  armed  peace,  time  and  events  may  bring 
about  a  ebange  In  their  policy 

We  have  then  the  choice  of  acceptance,  in 
the  first  two  cases,  of  the  Inevitability  of 
war  or.  In  the  latter  case,  of  the  possibility  of ' 
peace.  Confronted  by  such  alternatives,  I 
believe  that  all  constructive  lines  of  action 
must  be  In  keeping  with  the  need  of  estab- 
lishing a  workable  international  organisa- 
tion. 

This  can  be  achieved,  but  not  overnight. 
In  the  meantime  statesmen  must  confront 
today's  problems  and  attempt  to  solve  them, 
lest  there  be  no  civilized  world  left  to  gov- 
ern. The  course  of  events  has  Indicated  a 
growing  d^MBdance  on  armaments  at  a  time 
when  ■rmamanti  cannot  be  adeqxiate  for  pur- 
poses of  national  defense,  and  a  decreasing 
use  of  the  proeesaea  of  negotiation  and  con- 
ciliation. 

There  are  no  serious  negotiations  going 
forward  anywhere  In  the  world  between  the 
two  great  powers — the  United  States  and 
Soviet  Russia.  Almost  everywhere  the  pat- 
tern la  the  same — total  collapse  of  discussion 
on  the  most  Important  problems — In  the 
United  Nations  Atonxlc  Biergy  Commission. 
in  Berlin.  In  Korea.  I  hope  for  dlsctMilon 
and  negotiation  at  the  hlghsst  governmental 
level  between  the  United  States  and  Soviet 
Russia.  To  truly  represent  the  people  our 
discussions  should  be  conducted  by  otBclals  of 
both  major  parties  representing  the  President 
and  Congress.  Although  such  discussions 
could  not  be  effective  tintll  the  new  President 
and  new  Congress  have  taken  ofBce  ths  tedi- 
ous preliminary  activity  could  well  begin 
now.  I  think  these  discussions  should  be 
conducted  on  the  basis  of  starting  with  a 
clean  slate.  We  should  readily  admit  that 
the  results  of  Yalta.  Tehran,  and  Potsdam 
were  all  horrible  mistakes.  We  must  lay  the 
cards  on  the  uble.  and  make  every  desperate 
effort  to  stop  this  steady  trend  toward  war. 
Of  cotirae,  it  is  poaaible  that  such  discussions 
may  fall.  If  this  happens  It  will  not  be  be- 
eavise  we  have  not  honestly  tried  to  establish 
a  basis  for  peace.  Since  our  present  course 
will  eventually  mean  war  we  most  certainly 
have  nothing  to  loee  by  making  this  attempt. 
And  In  the  meantime,  there  are  some  very 
concrete  steps  we  Americans  can  take  at  homs 
and  abroad  to  make  peace  more  possible. 

At  home  we  must  renew  ths  sources  of 
freedom's  strength.  We  must  reaffirm  our 
faith  in  republican  Institutions;  and  we  must 
make  those  institutions  work.  We  must  re- 
define the  goals  of  freedom.  We  must  sub- 
stitute for  our  languid  defense  of  representa- 
tive government  a  crusade  In  Its  behalf. 

We  mtut  achieve  a  truly  representative 
government.  We  must  offer  to  every  free- 
man, regartlleas  of  class  or  race  or  color,  a 
flill  meaaiire  of  participation  in  the  gov- 
srnment  of  his  own  affau^.  We  muat  move 
forward  more  swiftly  to  strengthen  our  de- 


mocracy by  strengthening  our  people.  This 
nmrr  better  education,  better  and  more 
housing,  better  and  more  medical  care,  greater 
production  and  more  squitable  distribution, 
and  a  constant  striving  to  make  equality  of 
opportunity  real  for  all.  Ths  economic  and 
social  rights  of  all  our  dtlsens  must  t>e  rec- 
ognised and  scrupulously  upheld.  If  we  do 
these  things,  we  shall  have  built  a  defense 
in  the  mind  of  America  that  no  totalitarian 
attack  can  ever  penetrate. 

We  must  afflnnatlvely  assume  cur  de  facto 
leadership  of  the  free  world.  There  must  be 
a  national  recognition  that  the  future  of 
freedom  In  all  the  world  Ls  the  responsibility 
of  America.  America  has  but  recently  laid 
aside  the  arms  with  which  It  fought  to  pre- 
serve freedom  from  totalitarianism  In  another 
form.  To  secure  the  peace  and  to  malnuin 
the  freedom  which  It  fought  to  save,  let 
America  now  accept  the  reality  of  Its  leader- 
ahlp  and  the  awesome  responsibilities  which 
have  fallen  to  It. 

In  this  connection  I  think  it  necessary  that 
we  fully  cooperate  with  and  lend  assistance  to 
all  International  programs  designed  to  bring 
atMut  better  cultural  and  social  understsnd- 
ing.  To  an  extent  this  can  be  established 
by  an  enlarged  exchange  of  students  and 
teachers  between  our  colleges  and  those  of 
foreign  lands,  as  well  as  the  free  flow  of  edu- 
cational materials. 

We  must.  I  think,  strengthen  the  Voice  of 
America  program  to  Insure  the  freedom  of 
Inforoaatlon  throughout  the  world.  We  must 
help  alleviate  suffering  by  playing  an  active 
and  leading  role  in  the  International  Refugee 
Organisation  and  the  World  Health  Org acisa- 
tion. 

And  above  all  else  we  must  deal  with  the 
disptacad-persons  problem  on  a  bold  and  hu- 
■lanltarlan  basis.  Actually  we  have  beer,  the 
slowest  to  take  In  these  victims  of  war  and 
Soviet  conqiiest. 

It  Is  my  earnest  hope  that  the  military 
strength  required  of  America  now.  need  not 
t)e  used  In  the  future.  The  program  I  have 
outlined  presents.  I  think,  an  attalnabl>)  al- 
ternative to  eventual  war. 

Finally,  we  must  not  fall  to  use  the  sharp- 
est weapon  In  the  arsenal  of  freedom,  the 
moral  base  upon  which  political  liberty  rests. 
The  proposition  that  Individual  man  Is  a 
creature  of  dignity  and  personal  worth  Ih  the 
essence  of  our  form  of  government.  Ut  us 
send  to  every  part  of  the  globe  where  men 
suffer  from  tyranny  the  message  that  America 
seeks,  not  a  society  founded  upon  class  ha- 
tred, not  a  government  whose  absolute  power 
depends  upon  fear,  but  rather.  In  the  highest 
western  tradition,  a  society  based  on  the 
brotherhood  of  man. 


Got.  Dwifht  H.  Green 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WALTER  B.  HUBER 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRBSENTATIVM 

Thursday.  May  13.  t94S 

Mr.  HUBER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  observed 
In  the  morning  Washington  newspapers 
that  Governor  Green,  of  Illinois,  wj^s  in 
Washington  to  draft  his  keynote  speech 
to  the  Republican  National  Convention. 

Since  Governor  Green  of  Illinois  is  to 
be  the  keynoter.  I  think  that  the  Repub- 
licans of  the  House  and  of  the  Nation 
should  be  well  informed  on  his  recoi  d  as 
Governor  of  Illinois.  With  this  thought 
in  mind.  I  include  in  my  remarks  an  ar- 
ticle which  appeared  in  the  St.  Louis 
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Post-Dispatch  on  Sunday.  May  2.  1948. 
The  article  follows: 

Dv^tCBT  GRZCM  OMCS  ODfOUNCTD  THno  Tzsii 
AS  DicT.'.ToasHiP.  Now  Seeks  One  roa  Hnc- 
SMxr — Poll  or  6.317  Reptblicvn  Leadfbs  ik 
Ilunoib  bt  Brrm  Gm-EKNMTNT  Associa- 
tion Shows  S-to-1  OrrosmoN  to  Moke 
Th>  <  Two  Teejiis  roa  Him  ob  Antohe  Else 

(By  Joseph  Drlscoll) 

Dw.ght  H.  Green.  Governor  of  Illinois,  has 
been  selected  by  the  Republican  National 
Committee  to  deliver  the  keynote  address  at 
the  opening  of  the  Republican  National  Con- 
vention In  Philadelphia  next  June.  This  Is 
an  honor  usually  reserved  for  elder  statesmen 
Without  further  political  ambitions  or  for 
up-and-coming  young  men  who  have  at- 
tracted the  public  eye  and  can  use  the  con- 
vention platform  as  a  springboard  for  higher 
office  Harold  E.  Staasen.  keynoter  at  the 
1640  Philadelphia  convention,  which  nomi- 
nated Wendell  L.  Wlllkle,  now  Is  a  front- 
running  candidate  for  the  Philadelphia  expo- 
sition this  year. 

The  keynoter's  traditional  Job  Is  to  set  the 
tone  for  the  rest  of  the  convention — to  point 
with  pride  to  the  accompllshmenta  of  his 
own  party  and  to  view  with  alarm  the  faUures 
of  the  uppusition  party.  Of  course,  the  key- 
noter never  admits  that  his  own  party  was  at 
fault  occasionally  or  that  the  opposition 
somehow  may  have  blundered  into  doing 
some  good  for  a  change. 

Keynotlng  tradition  being  what  it  is — 
in  the  past  many  convention  delegates  have 
stayed  away  from  the  keynote  address  and 
waited  for  the  real  business  of  nominating 
to  be^ln — Governor  Green  is  not  expected  to 
Introduce  any  new  Ideas  Into  his  curtain- 
raising  oratory.  It  Is  unlikely,  for  Instance, 
that  he  will  raise  the  old  third-term  Issue 
ottce  iear  to  his  Chicago  constituents. 

a  raxsoNAL  psoblem 

Once  upon  a  time  Dwlgbt  Green,  who  now 
aspires  to  a  third  term  as  Governor  of  Illinois, 
warned  of  the  danger  of  third-term  dlctator- 
ablp  and  called  on  the  dtlsens  to  march  to 
the  polls  to  keep  politicians  from  perpetu- 
ating themselves  In  public  office.  This  was 
in  IMO.  when  Green,  a  young  politico  on  the 
make,  was  running  for  Governor  the  first 
time  and,  backed  up  by  the  Chicago  Tribune 
then  as  now.  likened  third-termers  to  Hitler. 
Green  made  it  plain  that  the  third-term 
issue  had  a  lot  to  do  with  his  support  of 
WendeU  WlUkie  sgalnst  Pranklln  Roosevelt. 
But  now  Dwlght  Green  wanU  to  be  the  first 
third -term  Governor  In  all  the  130  years  of 
Illinois  Statehood,  and  he  has  changed  his 
tune  accordingly.  In  fact,  he  is  singing  so 
low  on  the  controversial  subject  he  won't 
even  discuss  It  for  publication. 

But  other  voices  are  being  lifted  to  save 
Oreen  from  the  danger  of  self-perpetuation. 

POLL  or  STATE  COWDtXTED 

•^hat  nunola  Thinks  of  the  Third  Term" 
Is  the  title  of  a  symposium  recently  conduct- 
ed by  the  Better  Government  Asaoclatlon  of 
IlUnois.  with  headquarters  In  Chicago.  This 
organisation,  as  its  name  indicates,  was  es- 
tshlMted  to  promote  better  government; 
chartered  a  quarter  century  ago.  It  incorpo- 
rates a  aimllar  group,  the  Legialatlve  Voters' 
Leegue.  founded  in  1902. 

When  It  began  to  be  riunored  that  Gov- 
ernor Oreen  had  changed  his  mind  about 
third  terma  and  would  like  to  wrangle  an- 
other 4  years  In  Springfield,  the  BOA  re- 
ceived a  stream  of  criticism  and  complaint 
from  Republicans  all  over  the  State,  "many 
of  them  men  and  women  influential  In  party 
affairs,  who  were  aghast  at  such  a  departure 
from  Republican  principles." 

The  Better  Government  Association  "be- 
Uevas  there  should  be  s  constitutional  lim- 
itation on  the  number  of  consecutive  terms 
that  may  be  served  by  any  governor."  In 
this  be'lef.  the  BOA  says  it  follows  "the 
foxmdcTs  (rf  our  Bute  government,  who  de- 
creed in  the  original  consUtuUon  ot  1818.  and 


again  in  the  constitution  of  1848.  that  a 
governor  might  aerve  only  one  4-year  term 
In  any  period  of  8  years.  This  was  a  basic 
law  of  the  State  up  to  the  adoption  of  ths 
present  constitution  In  1870. 

"When  we  consider,"  says  the  BGA,  "the 
enormous  sums  now  collected  and  spent  by 
our  State  government  (more  than  $1,000.- 
000.000  in  the  present  biennlum).  and  ihe 
thousands  of  offloes  and  Jobs  that  may  be 
used  by  an  admlnlsuatlon  to  establish  a 
powerful  and  corrupt  machine,  the  con- 
clusion is  inescapable  that  a  return  to  the 
one-term  limitation  might  be  desirable  far 
the  protection  of  the  people  of  the  State." 

GREEN  ICNOEES  QUEkT 

Because  of  these  convictions,  the  Better 
Government  Association  wrote  Governor 
Green  as  far  back  as  last  October  suggesting 
that  a  public  statement  from  him  that  be 
would  not  seek  a  third  term  would  clarify 
the  situation,  remove  discord,  and  unite  his 
party  In  1948.  The  nsually  voluble  Green 
did  not  reply. 

The  Better  Government  Association  then 
decided  to  get  the  grassrrots  opinion  of  Re- 
publican workers  and  officeholders  through- 
out the  State.  A  ballot  with  an  explanatory 
letter  was  sent  to  all  downstate  precinct  com- 
mitteemen, to  ward  and  township  committee- 
men In  Cook  County,  to  all  State  officers. 
Members  of  Congress,  and  members  of  the 
State  legislature,  to  county  officers  and 
mayors  and  village  presidents.  In  all.  6.317 
ballots  were  sent  out.  with  the  Individual 
replies  to  be  held  In  the  strictest  confidence. 

Judging  by  the  past  experience  of  such 
polls,  the  maximum  expectancy  was  a  return 
of  10  percent.  Actually  replies  were  received 
from  26  percent — which  the  BGA  Interpreted 
as  proof  of  the  general  interest  in  the  third- 
term  Issue  among  Republican  politicians. 
These  replies  came  from  666  cities,  towns  and 
villages,  representing  every  one  of  the  State's 
102  counties. 

The  most  striking  result  was  that  nearly 
S  out  of  4  Republican  leaders  agreed  that 
their  three-tlmli>g  candidate  was  more  of  a 
liability  than  an  asset;  that  he  would  weaken 
the  party  ticket  If  he  persisted  in  bis  third- 
term,   self-perpetuation   policy. 

Of  all  those  queried,  only  a  dozen  praised 
Governor  Green.  The  results  of  the  poll,  the 
BGA  concludes,  demonstrate  clearly  that  a 
majority  of  Republican  Party  workers  In  Il- 
linois are  opposed  to  a  third  term  for  Green 
or  anyone  else. 

Although  silent  now  on  what  he  used  to 
call  the  "danger  of  third-term  dictatorship," 
Dwlght  Green  was  rather  expressive  in  1940, 
when  he  told  a  union  labcM*  audience: 

"Labor  understands  that  dictators,  or  men 
seeking  more  power,  are  the  arch  enemies  of 
the  workers  of  any  land.  In  Germany  dx- 
tatorship  did  not  come  in  one  leap,  a  revolu- 
tion, a  quick  selxure  of  power.  It  was  pre- 
ceded by  exploiting  the  unemployment  and 
misery  of  the  people  and  promising  them 
abundant  life.  Then  followed  excessive  Gov- 
ernment spending.  Then  came  destruction 
of  the  Judiciary,  and  next,  government  by  de- 
cree of  the  man  in  power." 

nC    ILLINOIS    SPENDING 

Green's  mention  of  "excessive  government 
spending"  Is  Interesting  In  view  of  the  "enor- 
mous sums  now  collected  and  spent"  by  his 
own  State  government,  as  cited  by  the  B?tter 
Government  Association. 

It  will  be  interesting  to  see  whether  Key- 
noter Green  decries  enormous  governmental 
expenditures  In  his  keynotlng  at  Philadelphia. 

Interesting,  also,  to  see  whether  he  pictures 
himself  as  a  friend  of  labor  in  general  and 
the  mine  workers  in  particular  as  he  did 
8  years  ago. 

A  lot  of  things  have  happened  to  Dwlght 
Oreen  since  1940.  One  was  the  CentraJla 
mine  disaster  of  1947  In  which  111  miners  lc£t 
their  lives  owing  to  official  and  pr^ate  neg.J- 
gence.  ^ 


This,  it  Is  safe  to  predict.  wUl  not  be  men- 
tioned  In  the  Philadelphia  story. 


Gen.  Dooglai  MacArthur 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  KENNETH  S.  WHERRY 

or  NXBEA&KA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATH 

Thursday,  May  13  (leQislative  iay  of 
Monday,  May  10),  1948 

Mr.  WHERRY.  Mr.  President,  at  the 
request  of  Mrs.  Mary  E.  Kenny.  1746 
Harwood  Avenue,  Lincoln,  Nebr.,  I  ask 
leave  to  insert  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record  a  radio  address  delivered  by  Mr. 
Warren  E.  Wright  on  April  15.  1948,  at 
San  Antonio,  Tex.: 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Ladles  and  gentlemen,  at  the  outset  of  this 
talk  with  you,  I  have  a  very  important  an- 
nouncement for  you.  When  our  MacArtbiu 
for  President  caravan  started  out  on  a 
Nation-wide  tour,  we  were  given  a  particular 
assignment  to  complete.  It  was  to  obtain 
if  possible,  the  acceptance  by  one  of  yout 
most  distinguished  citizens  of  Texas,  the 
chairmanship  of  our  most  outstanding  com- 
mittee. Veterans  for  MacArthur. 

As  national  coordinator  of  the  MacArthur 
for  President  clubs.  It  gives  me  great  honor 
to  announce  the  acceptance  of  the  national 
chairmanship  of  Veterfins  for  MacArthur  by 
your  distinguished  fellow  Texan,  the  hero 
and  defender  of  Corregldor,  Gen.  Jonathan 
Walnwrlght.  General  Walnwrlght.  who 
spent  the  entire  afternoon  with  us  has  re- 
quested that  I  say  to  you  that  "Gen.  Douglas 
MacArthur  will  go  down  in  history  as  one  of 
the  greatest  captains  of  all  time." 

THE  ANSWXB  IS  PLAIN 

Gen.  Douglas  MacArthur,  on  duty  in  Tokyo. 
Japan,  has  just  cabled  Mrs.  Mary  E.  Kenny, 
Lincoln,  Nebr.,  chairman  of  the  NebraslLS 
MacArthur  for  President  clubs,  the  follow- 
ing: 

"You  may  be  sure  that  my  statoment  of 
March  9,  that  I  was  avaUable  for  any  public 
duty  to  which  I  might  be  called  by  the  Amer- 
ican people,  was  not  limited  to  any  particu- 
lar political  test  but  was  a  restatement  of  a 
concept  of  the  responsibility  of  citizenship 
on  which  I  then  stood,  I  now  stand,  and  I 
continue  to  stand  as  long  as  I  live. 

"MAcAaTHrm." 

Since  General  MacArthur  has  sUessed  bis 
concept  of  the  responsibility  of  American 
citizenship,  I  feel  that  he  would  admire  the 
MacArthur  for  President  clubs  if  a  portion 
of  this  radio  address  be  given  over  to: 

AMEBICAN  CrnZENSHIP 

Since  the  founding  of  our  Republic,  the 
world  has  looked  Increasingly  to  the  United 
States  for  leadership  in  problems  of  human 
values.  Our  present  increased  responsibility 
In  global  affairs  strongly  demands  that  we 
must  continue  to  merit  this  leadership 
among  Its  peoples  by  the  proper  conduct 
within  our  own  Nation  on  matters  of  human 
relatlctu  and  citizenship. 

Jtist  as  a  successful  businessman  keeps 
abreast  by  taking  periodical  inventories,  a 
wisely  governed  people  takes  a  periodical  in- 
ventory of  Its  citizenry.  Group  clashes  in 
various  sections  of  the  Nation  on  the  ques- 
tion of  antecedents  and  culture  has  cast 
some  doubt  in  other  portions  of  the  world  re- 
garding our  ability  to  administer  affairs  of 
state  where  many  different  peoples  are  con- 
cerned.   To  the  extent  that  our  people  live 
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together,    our    leadership   In 

affalrs'trlll  be  respected.    Now.  ••  never 
thmn  Is  need  for  a  posltlTe  and  dy- 
mppgomch  to  the  problem  ot  human 
relationship  and  citizenship.  Ln  the  United 
Stau  s. 

Th  J  challenge  ot  foreign  Ideology  must  be 
met.  for  no  idaoloclcal  phUoeophy  anywhere 
has  rlthln  It  the  qualities  of  our  own  way 
of  lUe  to  solve  these  problems. 

Th  is  Nation  Is  Indebted  to  Its  many  people 
of  d  verse  origin  for  Its  present  economic. 
poUtcal.   social,   and   military   strength.     A 
U  more  than  cities,  farms,   and  In- 
It  Is  the  combined  ambitions  and 
of  its  many  people  who  produce  them, 
^nerally  believe  that  the  American  way 
Is  drawn  from  our  basic  laws  and  lan- 
for  which  we  are  Indebted  to  the  Kng- 
lortlon  of  our  population.    In  a  similar 
w«  are  Indebted  to  others.    The  Scotch 
tflMh  contributed  to  our  invention  and 
.  the  Germans  gave  us  our  love  of 
and  helped  In  Industry  and  agrlcul- 
the  Irish  brought  optimism  and  a  flare 
politics,    the    Jews    gave    leadership    in 
and  science,  and  the  orientals 
to   philosophy.      The     Scandl- 
brought  a  skill  In  agrlcultxue,  the 
a  love  of  the  arts,  the  Slavs  a  con- 
of  Industry  and  literature,  and  the 
their  iptrttiuas. 
weld  th«a*  many  cultures  into  a  unified 
without  destroying  either  their  dlg- 
or  the  contributions  of  which  they  are 
e   Is  the   painstaking  Job   that   every 
American   should    act   out   for   them- 
The  greatest  element  of  living  wealth 
world  today  Is  American  citizenship. 
1  heme  centers  on  the  obliteration  of  ha- 
for    all    religions,    racial    and    national 
s.  bigotries  and  prejudices  through  the 
cxp^ltlon   of   the  fact   that  our   Nation   Is 
pro<  f  that  In  a  Republic  such  as  ours,  people 
of  4ll  national  and  racial  strains  do  live  to- 
rn  peace  and   harmony.     Therefore. 
American  citizenship  carries  with  It  the 
nsiblllty  of  joining;  hands  with  all  others 
have  proven  their  Americanism  In  brlng- 
understandlng  to   all  on  what  It  truly 
to  be  an  American. 


OOVQUtS  MACASTHrm  S  LITT 


I  e 


llacArthur's  life  cuts  across  the 
BSttonal  aocn*— not  only  is  MacArthur  a  mll- 
Itai  y  man  par  excellence  but  he  la  profoundly 
Infunned   on   the  problems  of   peoples  and 
nat  ions — poMeased  of  a  brilliant  and  analyti- 
cal intellect,  he  has  the  reinforcing  qualities 
of  ( llllgencc  In  work,  thoroughness  In  Invea- 
tlgi  tton.  consistency  In  reasoning,  precision 
In    izpreaslon.  dynamism  In  action.  t>enevo- 
In  sentiment,  firmness  In  resolve,  sln- 
In  purpose,  and  nobility  In  character 
aspirations. 
Is  a  student  of  the  history  of  natlona; 
Knows  government  and  administration  as 
as  the  ways  of  politics  and  polttlclaiu; 
la  informed  on  the  basic  problems  of  ag- 
rtctplture  and  commerce.  Industry.  labor,  and 
he    believes    In    the   profit    system, 
prltrate  propwty  and  private  enterprise.     He 
or  a  simple  government  and  is  against 
the  government  an  asylum  for  para- 
aitis.   incompetents,   professional   reformera. 
sui  emumerarles.   and   prevaricators      He    is 
steeped   In   tntematlcnal   affairs   snd   knows 
thi  t  America  Is  the  object  of  both  emulation 
an(  I  envy  of  other  nations;   he  knows  what 
m4de  America  great  and  what  would  bring 
isUr   upon   her.      He   fully   understands 
ttki  Amaricsm  dream  and  he  will  direct  his 
eff  irts    to    Its    achievement.       Indeed,    the 
pn  blems  of  a  great  people  are  not  beyond 
hu    intellectual  endowments.      Their  prob- 
lecks  In  time  of  war  and  peace  have  in  him 
an  understanding  mind.      He  will  give  new 
bl(  od.  new  orientations,  new  impulsions,  and 
ne  r  enthuaiaama.  to  the  mighty  tasks  of  our 
Ka  :lon. 

1  lacArthur  has  caught  the  Imagination  of 
thl^ American  peopfe  and  they  will  follow  him 
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cheerfully— that  will  serve  greatly  to  mul- 
tiply their  collective  power.  He  has  found 
their  hopes  and  fears  and  he  will  thxis  func- 
tion the  better  as  their  leader  In  theae  tlmee 
of  strese.  The  American  people  are  both 
sentimental  and  practical,  and  they  know 
that  MacArthur  meets  their  requlremenU. 
The  candidacy  of  MacArthur  l»  a  poaltlve 
proposition,  resting  on  nothing  but  lU  merits. 
We  are  not  fighting  any  other  candidate  or 
candidates  but  we  firmly  believe  that  Mac- 
Arthur  has  a  better  grasp  of  world  snd  do- 
mestic affairs  than  any  other  candidate  now 
on  the  political  scene. 

The  American  people  are  having  a  Presi- 
dential election  In  1948  and  they  want  to 
have  for  their  leader  the  best  American  avaU- 
able.  We  believe  that  American  U  Mac- 
Arthur. 

These  are  times  of  many  and  extraordi- 
nary challenges.  We  can  only  trust  In  Ood. 
trust  In  our  cause— the  Invincibility  of 
right— trust  In  ourselves  and  our  ability  to 
save  thU  Nation. 

In  MacArthur  we  have  a  leader  on  whom 
we  can  rely  ImpUcllly  for  he  has  the  Ameri- 
canism, the  enthusiasm,  the  experience,  and 
the  unfaltering  determination  to  save 
America. 

The  fate  of  this  Nation  hangs  In  the  bal- 
ance. U  we  are  to  believe  the  present  ad- 
ministration In  Washington,  our  chances  of 
survival   are   no   better   than   50-50. 

The  dynamite  U  laid,  the  fuse  la  set^ 
awaiting  only  the  touch  of  a  match. 

We  have  taken  the  viper  of  communism  to 
our  breasts,  refusing  to  believe  that  lU  fangs 
are  sharp  and  lU  bite  fatal. 

The  overthrow  of  our  Government  by  force 
U  no  longer  Just  a  veiled  threat — It  has  be- 
come an  open  boast. 

SUlln  cannot  be  tempted  with  candy, 
bought  off  with  bribes,  or  stopped  with  ad- 
jectives. Only  known  force,  stronger,  smarter, 
better  organized  and  Integrated  than  his  own 
can  dissuade  him  from  hU  purpose. 

At  a  time  when  every  ounce  of  our  strength 
is  needed  we  are  bled  whlU  by  Insufferable 
taxes,  due  partly  to  the  Improvident,  devil- 
may-care  abandon  with  which  our  substance 
has  been  dealt  out  to  the  four  corners  of 
the  earth. 

Clumsy  handling  of  labor-management  re- 
lations has  hamstrung  our  coal  supply,  re- 
stricted the  supply  of  steel,  and  to  a  greater 
degree  than  we  know,  stunted  our  power  to 
produce  the  implements  of  war — as  well  as 
the  necessities  of  peace. 

Meanwhile  agents  of  our  potential  enemy 
have  wormed  their  way  into  high  strategic 
positions,  both  in  Government  and  Industry, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  fact  that  transporta- 
tion Is  off  35  percent  due  to  fuel  shortages. 
The  chips  are  down.  II  thla  Nation  la  to 
survive  we  must  have: 

1  Leadership  equal  to  the  emergency.  A 
man.  wherever  he  can  be  found  with  the 
proved  ability  to  meet  any  situation,  no 
matter  how  dire — Intelligently,  firmly, 
courageously,    successfully. 

a.  A  man.  wherever  he  can  t>e  found, 
whom  any  enemy,  liecause  of  that  man's 
open   record,   will  respect   and   fear. 

3.  A  man  of  organization  ability  and  ex- 
ecutive power  amounting  to  nothing  short 
of  genius. 

4.  A  man.  wherever  he  can  be  found,  who 
knows  how  to  integrate  forces,  and  do  the 
most  with  the  least.  In  the  shortest  time,  and 
at  the  least  sacrifice  of  blood  and  treasure. 

5.  A  man.  wherever  he  can  be  found,  who 
has  demonstrated  a  brand  of  statesmanship, 
cspable  of  protecting  American  interests 
against  all  comers. 

«.  And.  above  all  else,  a  man  wherever 
he  can  be  found,  who  is  as  utterly  and  Im- 
movably American,  as  Churchill  was  and 
still  is  British — and  as  Stalin  is  Russian. 
And  now  we  must  have  a  man.  wherever  h« 
can  be  found,  compassionately  sensitive  to 
human   suffering,   no   matter   where   it   ex- 


ists— but  stubbornly  pro-American  in  every 
situation  Involving  the  Interests  of  his  fel- 
low counuymen. 

There  is  but  one  such  man. 

An  all-wise  Providence  has  studlo^osly 
trained  and  conditioned  him — In  hsdy, 
mind  and  soul— to  serve  his  coimtry  In  lU 
greatest  hour  of  peril. 

The  answer  Is  plain:  Douglas  MacArthur 
for  President  of  the  United  States. 


StadcHt  Loans 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MARGARET  CHASE  SMITH 

or    MAINC 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  13.  1948 

Mrs.  SMITH  of  Maine.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  In- 
clude In  the  RicoBD  a  letter  received 
from  Mr.  Matthew  Williams,  attormy  at 
law.  of  Dover-Foxcroft.  Maine,  together 
with  resolution  signed  by  110  citizens; 
also  my  reply. 

Dovn-Foxcaorr.  Maink.  April  19,  l»4t. 
Hon.  MAacAarr  Chasx  SicrrH, 
Congresswoman. 

Second  District  of  Maine. 
Washington,  D.  C. 
DcAs  Mas.  Skcn-H:  I  am  enclosing  three 
petitions  signed  by  various  taxpayers  and 
citizens  of  this  town,  with  a  sprinkling  of 
outsiders.  These  petitions  I  drew  up  at  the 
behest  of  Mr.  Robert  Linn,  who  I  believe  you 
well  know.  I  am  In  accord  with  the  gen- 
eral principle  and  was  most  happy  tc  help 
in  what  manner  I  could  to  prepare  the  peti- 
tions and  write  this  letter  for  Mr.  Linn.  He 
Is  the  sole  originator  of  the  Idea  and  no 
credit  goes  to  me  or  any  other — unless  It  be 
that  a  discussion  of  the  Idea  led  to  Its  being 
put  Into  words  and  on  paper. 

The  Idea  la  clear.  I  think,  thoug.i  the 
wording  of  the  petition  may  be  laulty. 
■ducatlon  for  the  people  Is  the  main  pur- 
pose. That  many  people  have  foiegone 
higher  education  In  the  past  because  of  lim- 
ited finances  Is  probably  fairly  well  proven 
by  the  ingress  to  colleges  and  schosls  of 
today  of  tremendous  numbers  far  in  excess 
of  what  has  been  In  the  past  It  may  well 
be  that  this  large  number  seeking  and  get- 
ting higher  education  U  now  getting  It  be- 
cause the  financial  strain  on  the  Individual 
Is  less — what  with  Government  support,  etc. 
Even  were  all  the  GI's  thrown  out  who  might 
be  stalling  off  going  to  work  by  metois  of 
putting  4  years  In  college,  still  I  beUeve  the 
program  would  show  Its  worth.  The  marks 
of  the  GI's  compare  favorably  with  those  In 
the  ordinary  student  classes — both  l:i  the 
past  and  on  the  present  basis. 

This  petition  Is  not  from  voters  of  an- 
other Maine  district— It  Is  a  petition  by  some 
loyal  citizens  of  the  State  of  Maine  who  want 
something  brought  to  the  attention  of  Con- 
gress— for  betterment  of  all  citizens.  Please 
consider  It  as  such.  Any  rewordlnij.  re- 
phrasing, additions,  and  subtractlora  we 
welcome.  We  simply  forward  the  Idea  -.o  you 
and  trxist  that  you  can  speed  It  forward. 
For  Mr.  Linn  and  myself^-our  thanks. 
Respectfully, 

Matthxw  WnxiAics. 


To  the  Honorable  MAaoAxrr  Chass  Buttb, 
CoKcaxsswoMAM  PaoM  Mainz: 
Whereas  the  Federal  Government  in  Its 
beneficence  has  seen  fit  to  underwrite  col- 
lege educations,  vocational  and  trade  train- 
ing for  many  of  its  subjects,  namely.  World 
War  n  veterans  who  wish  to  avail  them- 
selves of  said  training:  and 
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Whwees  we  are  all  heartily  In  accord  and 
sympathy  with  said  program  but  desire  to 
•ee  It  expanded  and  extended:  and 

Whereas  there  are  many  students  in  cur 
country  who  start  advanced  training  and 
education  but  have  to  stop  their  course  short 
of  completion  for  lack  of  funds  to  continue: 
and 

Whereas  it  seems  desirable  that  some  pro- 
vision be  made  for  these  financially  handi- 
capped students:  Be  it 

Resolved.  That  we  submit  to  you,  for  your 
consideration,  and  for  the  consideration  of 
the  Congress  now  in  sitting.  If  such  project 
be  worthy  of  your  consideration  as  we  respec- 
tively believe  It  to  be,  the  following: 

That  the  United  States  Government  pro- 
vide a  loan  fund  upward  tc  12,000  In  each 
individual  case  for  any  student  who  Is  in 
need  of  financial  assistance  to  complete  his 
or  her  education  and  training,  subject  to 
such  limitations  as  may  be  imposed  upon 
said  borrowing  as  is  necessary,  said  loan  to 
be  refunded  to  the  Government  In  20  annual 
payments  In  the  first  20  years  following 
completion  of  said  education  and  training, 
•o  that  said  repayment  shall  not  be  a 
financial  burden  to  any  of  the  respective 
recipients 

Robert  W.  Linn.  Ruel  Cunningham.  Rod- 
ney Noyes.  Van  Eldrldge.  Rev.  Murray 
A.  King.  Carroll  H.  Knowlton.  B.  O. 
Wright,  Everett  Br  Hall,  Adelard  Long, 
M.  H.  Gould,  Leon  Maddodor,  Sanger 
i.  Cobum,  Rodney  Williama,  Edith  S. 
Shaw,  Levina  R.  King,  Bernard  N. 
King,  Marie  A.  King,  Carl  Elden.  Floyd 
Engstrom,  George  Phil  brook.  Leo 
Lapointe,  Leland  Hamlin,  Syveila  P. 
Hamlin,  Velma  Snow.  Vena  Hamlin, 
Dover-Poxcroft,  Maine. 


To  the  Honorable  MAHCAurr  Cua££  SurrH, 
OONoaaBSWoMAN  FmoM  Maini: 
Whereas  the  Federal  Government  In  its 
bcnlflcence  has  seen  fit  to  underwilte  college 
educations,  vocational,  and  trade  training 
for  many  of  its  Eubjects,  namely,  World  War 
II  veterans,  who  wish  to  avail  themselves  of 
said  training:  and 

Whereas  we  are  all  heartily  In  accord  and 
sympathy  with  said  program  btrt  desu'e  to 
see  It  expanded  and  extended;   and 

Whereas  there  are  many  students  in  our 
country  who  start  advanced  training  and 
education  but  have  to  stop  their  course 
short  of  completion  for  Isck  of  funds  to  con- 
tinue; and 

Whereas  It  seems  desirable  that  some  pro- 
vision be  made  for  these  financially  handi- 
capped students:    Be  it 

Resolved,  That  we  submit  to  you.  for  your 
consideration,  and  for  the  consideration  of 
the  Congress  now  .n  sitting.  If  such  project 
be  worthy  of  your  consideration  as  we  re- 
spectively believe  It  to  be,  the  following: 
That  the  United  SUles  Government  pro- 
vide a  loan  fund  upward  to  $2,000  in  each 
individual  case  for  any  student  who  is  in 
need  of  financial  assistance  to  complete  his 
or  her  education  and  training,  subject  to  such 
limitations  as  may  be  Imposed  upon  said 
borrowing  as  is  necessary,  said  loan  to  be 
refunded  to  the  Government  In  20  annual 
payments  In  the  first  20  years  following 
completion  of  said  education  and  training, 
so  that  said  repayment  shall  not  be  a  finan- 
cial burden  to  any  of  the  respective  re- 
cipients. 

Lester  Lovejoy.  Charles  E.  Cole.  Joseph 
A.  Bouley,  Dorothy  6.  True,  Perley  8. 
Merrill.  Geo.  Hill.  Walter  Tougee. 
Archie  Lyford.  John  Matyks,  Peter 
Llbby.  T.  W.  Lamar.  Ada  M.  Warren, 
Hazel  Thompson.  James  P.  Bishop, 
Hayford  Lunt.  Newell  Harvey.  WlUlam 
Jackson,  Clifford  Bonsey,  Harold  Wes- 
ton, Clarence  Tyler,  F.  LeRoy  Annis, 
Lyman  K.  Lee.  Wallace  L.  Jenkins. 
A.  A.  Adams.  Xathryn  B.  Culley.  Pat 
Chaae.  B.  M.  Kitchen.  Kenneth  Cook. 
Harold  E.  Hall,  Ora  A.  Ladd.  Paul  R. 


True.    R.    D.    Foss.    R.    D.    GenUiner. 
Dover-Poxcroft.  Maine. 

To   the  Honorable   Maecastt  Chass  Sik!.ith, 

CONGKX&SWOMAN  FROM  MAINE: 

Whereas  the  Federal  Government  in  its 
beneficence  has  seen  fit  to  underwrite  col- 
lege educations,  vocational  and  Uade  tiaLn- 
iug  for  many  of  iu  subjects,  namely,  World 
War  II  veterans  who  wish  to  avail  themstUvea 
uX  said  training;  and 

Where.-u  we  are  all  heartily  in  accord  and 
sympathy  with  said  program  but  desire  to 
see  it  expanded  and  extended;   and 

Whereas  there  are  many  students  in  our 
country  who  start  advanced  training  and 
education  but  have  to  stop  their  course  ihort 
uf  completion  for  lack  of  funds  to  continue; 
and 

Whereas  it  seems  desirable  that  some  pro- 
vision be  made  for  these  financUlly  b»ndi- 
capped  studenu:  Be  It 

Resolved,  That  we  submit  to  you,  for  your 
consideration,  and  for  the  consideratloa  of 
the  Congress  now  In  sitting,  if  such  project 
be  worthy  of  your  consideration  as  we  re- 
spectfully believe  it  to  be,  the  following: 
That  the  United  States  Government  pro- 
vide a  loan  fund  upward  to  $2,000  in  each 
individual  case  for  any  student  who  is  in 
need  of  financial  assistance  to  complete  his 
or  her  education  and  training,  subject  to 
such  limitations  as  may  be  Imposed  upon 
said  borrowing  as  Is  necessary,  said  loan  to 
be  refunded  to  the  Government  In  20  annual 
payments  In  the  first  20  years  following  com- 
pletion of  said  education  and  training,  so  that 
said  repayment  shall  not  be  a  financial  bur- 
den to  any  of  the  respective  recipients 

Nathan  Williams.  Tillson  D.  Thomas. 
John  W.  Danforth,  E.  M.  Goodrich. 
Mrs.  Mary  G.  Whlttrldge.  C.  G.  Floyd. 
P.  E.  Washburn.  Hugh  Cole,  J.  A.  Reed. 
Clarence  W.  Barber,  Ira  L.  Evans, 
Harold  E.  True.  Carroll  W.  Ames.  P.  D. 
Whitman.  Mrs.  J.  A.  Saunders,  Norman 
S.  Starbrid,  La  Forrest  Hall,  Wm.  R. 
Culley,  Eugent  P.  Martin.  Jr..  Angus 
MacNevln.  Jr..  Arthur  C.  Dyer,  Charles 
E.  Washburn.  Alice  M.  Geuthner,  Philip 
E.  Warren,  Mrs.  Wanda  Wiley,  W. 
Ward  Webber.  Stella  M.  Ayer,  John  E. 
Anderson,  Philip  C.  Smith.  N.  E.  Rich- 
ardson, Pred  Tourtlllotle,  George  W. 
Banford.  Ed  Murrlll,  M.  D.,  Maylne  W. 
Merrill,  Harry  W.  Bush.  Ada  R.  Barney, 
Edward  J.  Webber,  Mrs.  Sumner  T. 
Oaks.  Mrs.  Percy  E.  DeWitt.  Philip 
Clark,  8.  Fernald  Richards,  Philip  G, 
Anderson,  Max  M.  Titus.  Rev.  C.  D. 
Nutter.  Annie  F.  Linn.  Orvllle  Lau- 
pher,  Paul  J.  Perln.  William  H.  Bur- 
dlck.  Ray  H.  ONell.  8.  Shepard  Sav^^er. 
Norman  H.  Sawyer.  Burton  Meliner, 
James  H.  Pablan,  Dover-Foxcroft, 
Maine. 

HOUSZ  or  RXFBCSFNTATIVIS, 

Washington,  D.  C,  May  11,  1948. 
Matthxw  Williams. 

Attorney.  Dover-Foxcroft,  Maine. 
DzAR  Ma.  Wu-LiAMs :  Thank  you  very  much 
for  your  letter  of  AprU  19  and  the  enclosed 
resolution  signed  by  the  many  good  people 
of  Dover-Poxcroft. 

All  of  this  shows  a  great  deal  of  deep 
thinking  on  one  of  our  most  impcN-tant  sub- 
jects— the  education  of  our  younger  people. 
This  Is  a  matter  that  has  too  long  been 
neglected  and  forgotten. 

It  is  a  tragedy  because  our  youths  of  to- 
day are  the  leaders  of  tomorrow  and  the 
greatest  hope  for  peace  and  the  high  stand- 
ard of  living  Is  through  a  well-informed  and 
educated  public. 

I  shall   Introduce  this  into  the  CoNcaxs- 
BioNAL  RxcoRD  With  my  comments  and  also 
ivesent  yoiu-  proposal  to  the  Committee  on 
Education  for  their  consideration. 
Sincerely  yours. 

MAacAKET  Chase  SMrrH, 

Member  of  Congress. 


Merle  Sidener,  Founder  of  CKrUtian  Men 
Builder$ 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  LOUIS  LUDLOW 

or  IKIDUNA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  13,  1948 

Mr.  LUDLOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  when 
Merle  Sidener  died  at  his  home  In  In- 
dianapolis last  Monday  afternoon  the 
world  was  bereft  of  one  of  Its  most  useful 
and  unusuaJ  characters.  He  conceived 
the  Idea  of  establishing  an  organization 
of  laymen  devoted  to  appljnng  the  prin- 
ciples of  Christianity  to  everyday  living. 
He  gave  to  his  organization  the  name 
Christian  Men  Builders  and  besides  be- 
ing Its  founder  he  was  Its  president  and 
its  directing  head  for  many  years  until 
his  fatal  Illness.  Its  doors  were  always 
open  to  the  humblest  as  well  a^;  the  mo6t 
Influential  laymen  and  its  membership 
included  the  widest  assortment  of  men 
of  all  trades,  avocations,  and  professions. 
Under  the  guidance  of  Mr.  Sidener  the 
organization  grew  prodigiously  in  size 
and  influence  until  it  became  known 
throughout  the  world.  Its  services,  con- 
ducted every  Sunday  morning  at  its 
headquarters  In  the  Third  Christian 
Church,  were  broadcast  and  were  always 
largely  attended  but  its  activities  were 
not  confined  to  the  Sabbath. 

In  many  Ingenious  ways  Christian  Men 
Builders  under  Mr.  Sidener's  direction 
devoted  its  efforts  to  helping  its  mem- 
bers over  the  rough  places  of  life  365  days 
every  year.  TTiere  Is  a  saying  that  once 
a  Christian  Men  Builder,  always  a  Chris- 
tian Men  Builder  and  the  loyalty  of  its 
members  to  each  other  and  to  the  organi- 
zation was  remarkable.  During  the  war 
many  were  the  times  when  Mr.  Sidener 
called  on  me  to  Invoke  the  assistance  of 
the  agencies  of  government  in  sending 
messages  and  gifts  to  his  boys  in  the  mili- 
tary and  naval  services  scattered 
throughout  the  world.  I  never  knew  a 
Christian  Men  Builder  who  was  not  im- 
mensely proud  of  his  membership  and 
around  this  name  of  Christian  Men 
Builders  developed  a  close  fraternity  of 
mutual  helpfulness  well  grounded  In 
Christian  principles. 

In  his  younger  days  Merle  Sidener  was 
a  newspaper  reporter  and  later  became 
city  editor  of  the  Indianapolis  Star.  One 
of  his  duties  in  the  latter  capacity  was  to 
manage  the  coverage  of  national  po- 
litical conventions  for  that  newspaper, 
of  which  I  was  the  Washington  corre- 
spondent. It  was  then  that  I  first  met 
him.  He  graduated  from  newspaper 
work  into  the  advertising  publicity  busi- 
ness, founding  a  firm  of  his  own.  I  hare 
never  known  a  man  «'hose  executive  ca- 
pabilities exceeded  Mr.  Sidener's  His 
decisions  were  Instantaneous  and  ac- 
curate. 

Here  was  a  man  who  without  a  theo- 
logical degree  of  any  kind  and  with  only 
the  training  of  a  newspaperman  accom- 
plished wonders  in  guiding  his  fellow  men 
in  right  ways  of  Christian  living.  Di- 
rectly and  indirectly  countless  thcusands 
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benefited  by  his  service  and  the  ob- 

ves  of  his  organization.     His  origl- 

was  so  great  and  his  field  of  seiv- 

»  unique  I  think  undoubtedly  It  may 

lald  that  we  shaU  never  see  his  like 
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Recognize  tbe  Jewish  State 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EMANUEL  CELLER 

or  trrm  torb 
THB  UOU9I  OP  RIPBaBBNTATIVKS 

Wednesday.  May  12.  1948 


^ 


lllr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
lea  re  granted  to  extend  my  remarks  In 
Um    Rccoro.    I    include    the    following 

m  er ; 

Mat  la,  IMS 
Il9i>    Okmmi  C   Mammall 

Secrttarp  of  Bftt.  Wa»Hington.  D.  C 
tkr   DcAt   Ma    •tcarrABY     Withtn  a   ftw 
th«   n«w  Bt«u  of   UrMt   will   b«  pro- 
j«d      Ari«r  i.OOO  y*«r«  of  dlMpurs.  tb* 
String  of  th«  Jtwi  U  now  MidMl. 

I  tM  J*wt  bavt  Mrn«d  th«  right  to  Mt  up 
U\4lr  own  8i«i«  Th«y  h»v«  b««n  h«rd«n«d 
by  ihtlr  •ullerlng.  and  «r«  determined  to 
deftnd  thtlr  homeland  with  their  own  live*. 

T  Hey  hare  ahown  their  true  mettle.  While 
fot  and  your  ooileaguea  at  tbe  State  Depart- 
■M  It  war*  urttng  that  partition  could  not 
be  implemented,  the  Haijanab  took  Tiberiaa 
an(  ilopped  the  Araba  at  MUhmai  Haemea. 
While  the  United  Statee  urged  trusteeship. 
tht  Haganab  took  Safed  and  Kastel  and  de- 
•trttyed  the  road  blocks  that  impeded  traf- 
fic from  Jeruaalcm  to  Tel  Aviv.  While  there 
««i  e  tboa*  wbo  atUl  clung  to  the  plan  of 
t«)  irallaatlon  with  a  Jewish  ghetto  in  Pal- 
••t  n*.  the  Jews  overran  JaSa.  While  the 
Un  ted  Nations  floundered  about  In  a  sea  of 
wo  ds.  the  Jews  proceeded  with  arrange- 
ma  aU  for  departments  of  civic  and  govem- 
meatal  fvnctlons;  communications,  postal 
•er  rice,  currency,  property  cuatcdlan.  and  a 
pollc^  force  and  mUltla.  They  have  betn 
developing  all  the  attribute*  of  statehood. 
•ml  look  forward  to  the  day  after  May  15 
wbfn  the  JewUh  state  will  be  officially  pro- 
cla  med. 

'.licy  win  have  the  right  to  ask  that  the 
iui<  tons  of  the  world  recognize  this  state  as 
•  I  >T«relgn  unit. 

I I  ta  time  to  end  all  the  unreal  dlscua- 
•10  is  on  trusteeship  and  federalization.  The 
Jm  rlsh  ktat*  la  and  will  continue  to  be. 

y  IThy  not  do  what  we  In  1776  aaked  France 
•n  I  Russia  to  do?  Let  \u  recognize  the  Jew- 
life  state. 

1  Brtltlon  of  Palestine  Is  a  fait  accompli, 
•n  I  It  Is  our  conaKJered  Judgment  that  fall- 
tin  on  our  part  to  recoicnlze  that  fact  would 
be  ft  blunder  of  the  highest  magnitude.  Po- 
tacd  and  Guatemala  have  already  Indicated 
tbi  t  they  will  recognize  the  Jewish  sute  al- 
ter May  15.  So.  It  U  understood,  will  moat 
of  Lhe  east  European  states,  as  well  as  some 
of  tlM  British  dominions  and  some  Latin 
An  sneaii  countries.  We  can  111  alTord  to 
fal  behind  other  natloiM  In  an  act  of  states- 
■u  nslttp  which  both  the  temper  cf  tne  times 
UH  I  the  Incontrovertible  facts  demand. 

"  lie  JewUh  agency  has  Inaugurated  efforta 
to  lecure  a  loan  of  gaSCOOCOOO.  In  eupport- 
tixt  partition,  the  United  States  had  ac- 
kn  twledged  that  the  new  state  will  need 
•Ti  ry  possible  encouragement  and  aaslstanc*. 
Tbrre  U  no  doubt  that  the  United  8tatc« 
nei  da  to  offer  now  renewed  evidence  of  the 
fotd  faith  It  once  showed  In  leading  th« 
United  Nations  to  lU  decision  of  Ko- 
ve^iber  39.  The  orientation  of  the  new  state 
the  western  democracies  can  be  crys- 


tallized with  such  cooperation.  The  sugges- 
tion U  offered  that  the  United  States  aug- 
ment the  loan  desired  by  an  additional  loan 
of  1100.000.000. 

Concomitantly,  with  recognition  of  the 
Jewish  state,  the  arms  embargo  must  be 
lifted,  since  Its  continuance  Is.  In  effect,  an 
unfriendly  gesture  toward  the  newly  created 
state.  The  BrltUb  and  French  will  continue 
to  send  and  sell  arms  to  the  Arab  countries. 
The  Jews  of  Palestine  who  by  themselves 
have  succeeded  In  Implementing  the  United 
Nations  resolution  of  November  29  miut  not 
be  placed  at  so  grave  a  disadvantage.  The 
need  to  defend  themselves  will  continue,  pos- 
sibly on  a  greater  scale.  Their  fate  cannot 
be  permitted  to  l)e  a  matter  of  Indifference 
to  us.  If  the  arms  embargo  continues  there 
Is  no  equalization  of  opportunity  between  the 
Arabs  and  the  Jews  In  obtaining  arms.  Cour- 
»y,e  and  determination  and  wit  in  mUltary 
planning  are  on  the  side  of  the  Jews,  ss  they 
hsve  demonstrsted.  but  numbers  and  mili- 
tary equipment  are  not. 

As  s  Senator  from  the  great  State  of  Mon- 
tana and  a  Representstivt  from  the  great 
State  of  New  York,  and  voicing  the  prepon- 
derate opinion  of  the  membership  of  both 
Mousee  of  Congreas.  we  ask  the  minimal  from 
you: 

1.  Recognition  of  the  JewUh  state. 

2.  Lifting  of  the  arms  embargo. 

3   Arranging  for  a  loan  to  the  Jewish  stste. 
With  assurances  of  highest  esteem,  we  are, 
Respectfully  yours. 

Jamis  I    MtnuAT. 

United  Statr$  Senate. 
Bmamitxi.  CKLtn, 
HouM  of  Represeiitattvet. 


JewUh  State  in  Palestine 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  J.  TWYMAN 

or  n-LiNois 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  13.  1948 

Mx.  TWYMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  followinK  editorial  from 
the  Washington  Times-Herald  of  May 
13.  1948: 

Wht  Not  Rzcocnizi  th«  Jkwisb  State  m 
Palestikk? 

The  British  mandate  In  Palestine  expires 
Saturday.  May  15.  at  12:01  a.  m  .  Jerusalem 
time — 6  01  p.  m.  Friday,  eastern  daylight 
time  There  U  a  report  that  the  British. 
fed  to  the  teeth  with  the  whole  business, 
plan  to  Jump  the  gun  by  24  hours  and  call 
off  their  mandate  duties  at  12  01  a.  m.  Friday. 
Jeruaalem  time — fl  01  p.  m.  today,  eastern 
daylight  time. 

Anyway,  the  aands  are  rxmnlng  out  with 
the  speed  they  uaually  show  at  the  last  gasp 
of  an  era;  and  tbe  Palestine  question  Is  still 
m  the  well -known  state  of  flux. 

BTFASS   THE    VH 

The  United  Nations  has  done  nothing  con- 
crete for  the  embattled  Holy  Land.  Now.  It 
Is  apparently  un«ble  to  slice  the  red  tape  fast 
eno'jgh  to  recocntze  the  Jewish  state  any 
time  soon  That  state's  existence,  the  world 
U  assured  by  the  JewUh  leaders.  wUl  be  pro- 
claimed as  soon  as  the  British  mandate  ex- 
pires. 

We  would  therefore  like  to  Inquire:  Bow 
•bout  the  United  State*  rwcotalalng  the  Jew- 
lah  state,  by  wblsew  ■•■!  It  may  be  celled, 
as  soon  as  It  bas  a  bead  man  (whatever  his 
title)  and  a  foreign  affairs  minister  with 
whom  we  can  do  dlplomatl*  bwslinws? 

Such  recognition  would  probably  stir  up 
•  lot  of  hurt  feeUngs  among  tbe  United  Na- 


tions bureaucrats.  Undoubtedly  It  would 
constitute  a  United  States  detour  of  the  UN. 
Most  probably  It  would  irritate  the  chiefs  of 
the  Arab  states — King  Abdullah  of  Trans- 
jordan  and  the  rest  of  that  crew. 

We  cannot,  hewever.  work  up  any  serious 
anxieties  over  these  coiulderatlons. 

KELT  THEM   TO    HELP  THEMSELVES 

As  we  see  the  matter,  the  facts  which 
count  are  as  follows:  The  Jews  have  put  up 
a  terrific  fight  for  a  homeland.  They  are 
now  in  poascsslon  of  virtually  all  the  terri- 
tory they  were  to  get  ttnder  the  ITS  parti- 
tion plan.  Nobody  else  has  done  anything 
for  them,  really,  though  much  has  been 
promised.  They  got  there  on  their  own. 
rather  like  the  American  colonists  in  our 
Revolution  before  France  lent  a  helping 
hand.  Jewish  armed  forces  now  battling  to 
defend  the  territory  they  hold  have  given  an 
excellent  account  of  themselves. 

Wouldn't  It  be  a  fine  thing  and  •  wise 
thing,  then,  for  the  United  States  to  extend 
recognition  to  the  Jewish  stste  »$  soon  as 
stieh  s  stste  comes  Into  being? 

Tbst  would  not  obllgste  us  to  help  the  new 
government  msintaln  Itself,  by  dispatching 
troops  or  ships  or  planes  to  Palestine.  It 
would  open  the  door  to  unhsmpered  JewUh 
ptirctuse  of  wsr  materials  from  tu.  In  the 
••me  way  as  we  sell  such  stuff  to  any  other 
friendly  nation  whgse  government  we  reeof • 
nize. 

On  the  record  .o  date  that  U  about  all  the 
Palestine  Jews  need  to  ensblc  them  to  bold 
up  their  end  In  the  Holy  Land  and  cooTlne* 
the  Arabs,  quickly  or  gradually  as  the  case 
may  be.  that  the  new  state  has  come  to  stay 
and  U  capable  of  taking  care  of  Itself,  thanks. 

Prom  that  point,  permanent  solution  of 
the  Palestine  question — every  angle  of  It — 
ought  to  t>e  only  a  matter  of  time! 

ThU  suggestion  U  offered  for  the  considera- 
tion of  the  President  and  the  State  Depart- 
ment. 


Litchfield  County,  Conn. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JAMES  T.  PATTERSON 

or  coNNrcTictrr 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  13.  1948 

Mr.  PATTERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the 
Reccrd.  I  include  the  following  article 
from  the  Bridgeport  (Conn.)  Sunday 
Herald  of  Sunday,  May  2.  1948: 

Vacation  PARAom  Biooxn  in  Hick  Hill* — 
Rcccco  LrrcHrtELo  Colntt  Easily  Reached 
BT  Altos 

(By  Nancy  Hendrlck) 

If  you  yeani  for  the  rugged  grandeur  of 
Vermont's  scenery,  you'll  be  glad  to  know 
that  Connecticut  can  provide  a'most  Its 
counterpart  In  the  hllU  and  valleys  of  Lltch- 
fieid  County. 

Perhsps  Litchfield's  terrain  U  less  rugged 
than  Vermont  but  It  U  equally  as  l>esutl(ul 
•nd  tmspoUed  as  lu  northern  neighbor,  its 
State  highways  are  far  better,  and  It's  easier 
to  reach — only  4  hours'  drive  from  even  the 
fartliesl  eastern  Connecticut  point. 

Litchfield  sits  contentedly  In  Its  north- 
western corner  of  the  State  like  a  hale  and 
.hearty  octogenarian,  dozing  in  the  sun. 
proud  of  his  memories  of  an  exciting  and 
honorable  pest,  contented  with  bU  peaceful 
retirement,  and  stUl  able  to  ge*  around  and 
enjoy  life. 

Its  county  sest.  the  town  of  Litchfield.  U 
typical  of  most  of  tbe  county.  Only  indus- 
trUllaed  Wlnsted  and  Torrtngton  differ  from 
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the  pattern  of  broad,  tree-shaded  streets, 
well-kept  old  colonial  homes,  and  an  air  of 
remotcneas  from  the  main  stream  of  life. 

But  Litchfield  had  a  past.  Back  In  the 
days  when  tbe  United  States  was  only  a  nar- 
row strip  of  civilization  torn  from  the  wilder- 
ness and  the  northwest  frontier  was  the  Berk- 
shires,  Litchfield  was  an  outpost  and  trading 
center  for  that  frontier.  Agriculture  flour- 
ished, mills  were  built  along  Its  streams  and 
iron  from  the  SulUbury  mines,  was  forged 
into  chains  and  anchors. 

ROUE  or  PATUOTS 

At  the  outbreak  of  the  Revolutionary  War, 
many  of  Litchfield's  reinforcements  were  sent 
to  Bunker  Hill,  snd  Anrcn  Burr,  who  bad 
qpeat  the  previous  year  studying  law  at  the 
bcme  of  bU  t>rother-ln-law  Tapping  Reeve  in 
Litchfield.  enlUted  and  served  in  Arnold's 
lltlon  to  Quebec.  Oliver  Wolcott  wss 
in  a  Member  of  the  Continental  Con- 
and  many  other  Litchfield  citlaens  took 
•  prominent  part  In  military  and  govern- 
mental activities. 

The  town  s  protected  Inland  situation  and 
extensive  a^leultural  production  made 
Litchfield  n  eoucentration  point  for  Army 
•tores  •sd  workshops.  After  th«  cspture  of 
Ifew  York,  the  northern  route  through  Litch- 
field became  tbe  principal  military  »rtery  to 
B«Jston,  ^nd  night  and  day  the  village  re- 
•cunded  with  the  erenk  nf  loaded  carts,  the 
p<  unding  (it  hnmmers,  and  the  tramp  of 
m.rchlng  feet. 

One  of  the  Revolution's  greatest  heroes, 
Eihsn  Allen,  was  born  in  Litchfield  and  when 
he  set  out  for  Tlconderoga  and  Immortality 
from  his  home  and  forge  in  LakevUle  many 
stout-hearted  Litchfield  county  patriots  went 
with  him. 

Elsewhere  In  the  county  are  many  sites  and 
relics  of  Its  exciting  past.  In  Woodbury,  the 
Indian  Chief  Pomperaug,  the  town's  first  pro- 
pMeCor  U  believed  to  rest  beneath  a  boulder 
«B  Main  Street.  Some  1.500  of  Woodbury's 
•ons  served  In  the  Continental  Army  and 
greet  stores  of  rations  came  from  Its  fertile 
vaUey.  as  well  as  cash  contributions  from  its 
hard-working  townsfolk. 

In  scheduled  and  charming  Bethlehem, 
one  of  the  first  theological  seminaries  In  the 
country  was  eetablUhed  by  tbe  Revereud 
Joseph  Bellamy  In  1750. 

original  clock 

On  tbe  rolllni?  hills  of  Watertown,  Oen. 
Dnvid  Humphreys  graced  hU  imparted  me- 
rino sheep  and  the  strain  he  developed  be- 
came In  some  respects  superior  to  tbe  orig- 
inal stock  and  Connecticut  Red  draft  cattle, 
bred  In  Watertown.  fotwd  •  ready  market 
In  other  communities. 

Watertown's  palm-leaf  hats  and  varicol- 
nred  wool  dusters  were  part  of  the  stock-in- 
trade  of  every  New  England  general  store,  and 
tbe  Wbeelcr  *  Wilson  Sewing  Machine  Co. 
was  organised  there. 

At  Terryville.  where  the  wooden  wheeU  of 
•n  original  Bl  Terry  clock  stUl  tick  off  the 
minutes  in  the  gable  end  of  tbe  Congrega- 
tional Church.  U  a  memorial  to  Dorence  At- 
water.  who.  a  prisoner  in  the  Civil  War.  com- 
pUatf  •  •ecret  record  of  the  Union  dead  which 
proved  of  great  value  to  the  War  Department. 

From  North  Woodbury.  State  Highway  47 
climbs  steadily  to  hUltop  Washington  and  iu 
aheitered.  shaded  green.  Along  this  road 
•re  many  eighteenth  century  houses,  pur- 
chased  and  restored  by  wealthy  summer  resi- 
dents. Artists,  too.  discovered  this  unsjxjlled 
section  years  ago.  Off  this  highway  is  a  dirt 
road  which  once  was  the  turnpike  to  AIt>any. 

In  the  rolllng-hUl  country  of  lower  Litch- 
field Cotinty  dairying  U  the  chief  IndtMtry 
but  farther  north  In  the  Taconlc  Hills,  cater- 
ing to  the  summer  and  winter  vacation  trade 
has  become  the  principal  source  of  profit. 

IMPOKTXS    MASONS 

In  the  Bute's  loftiest  comer  U  SalUbury 
where  the  Taconlc  HllU  roll  away  to  the 
north.  Lake  Wononakopomuc   at  SalUbury, 


Norfolk,  and  Canaan  with  plenty  of  ski  trails 
nnd  Jumps  where  both  novices  and  cham- 
pions can  try  their  skill.  In  the  summer,  in 
addition  to  the  tisual  sports,  several  music 
festivals  are  held  In  the  area. 

Ore  Hill  In  SalUbury  once  produced  Iron 
ore  of  the  finest  quality.  Around  the  pits 
nre  clustered  the  weather-beaten  cabins  of 
former  miners  and  the  ruins  of  an  old  tavern 
that  boasted  the  longest  bar  east  of  Albany. 

At  Lakerllle  Is  the  site  of  the  Ethan  Allen 
forge  where  that  Revolutionary  hero  cast 
cannon  for  the  Continental  Army  and  guns 
for  the  frigate  Constellation. 

Sleepy  Sharon  was  once  the  site  of  fac- 
tories and  foundries  and  was  the  home  of 
Benjamin  Hotchklss.  Inventor  of  the  Hotch- 
kl«8  explosive  shell  f<.r  rifled  guns. 

An  early  Sharon  patriot,  one  Adonljah 
Mnxam,  was  captured  by  the  British  and 
taken  to  England  to  be  exhibited  as  a  speci- 
men of  the  boorish  race  of  Yankees,  but  not 
many  years  later  the  town  produced  enough 
wraith  and  culture  to  imp.irt  masons  from 
Itnly  to  work  on  tbe  homee  of  early  in- 
diutrUlUU. 

LONOaeT   NAM! 

Wlnsted,  in  the  township  of  Winchester, 
for  all  Its  IndustrtnllMtlon  hns  nlwnys  been 
•  nev«r*D«ver  lM)d. 

Talking  owls,  five-legged  cnws,  and  the 
Wlnsted  wild  man  are  all  of  the  same  cloth 
and  It  Un't  unexpected  thet  •  member  of 
the  peru>h  wes  whipped  for  wltchcrsft  In 
colonial  days. 

Southwest  In  the  county  ere  Cornwall, 
Kent.  New  Mllford,  and  tiny  Brldgewater. 
all  beautiful,  unspoiled,  and  the  site  of 
many    a    legend    or    historical    Incident. 

Here  are  ChUf  Waramaug's  palace  In  New 
Mllford;  Lover's  Leap,  where  the  Indian 
Princess  LilUnoah  perished  with  her  white 
lover;  and  Torj's  Hole,  where  members  of 
that  unpopular  minority  used  to  hide  out 
from  the  tar-and-feather  punishments  cf 
the  famed  Sons  of  Liberty. 

In  New  Mllford,  too.  U  Connecticut's  can- 
didate for  brook-witb-the-longest-name 
honors.  It's  the  rivulet  called  Naromlyock- 
ncwhtisunkatankshunk  brook. 


Araericaa  CoancU  (or  Judaism — Remarks 
by  Mt.  Alfred  M.  Lilienthai 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  UWRENCE  H.  SMITH 

or  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  FEPRESENTATTVIS 

Thursday.  May  13.  1948 

Mr.  SMITH  rf  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. Mr.  Alfred  M.  Ulienthal  a  prominent 
Washington  attorney  and  chairman  for 
the  Washington  Chapter  of  the  Ameri- 
can Council  for  Judaism,  presided  at  the 
meeting  on  May  6  held  by  that  chapter 
at  the  Shoreham  Hotel.  Mr.  Lilienthai 
and  his  organization  are  rendering  a 
constructive  program  by  keeping  the 
American  people  informed  as  to  this 
burning  question  of  establishing  a  Jewish 
state  in  the  Holy  Land.  I  include  his 
remarks  as  part  of  my  own  under  leave 
granted : 

ThU  evening  we  meet  at  a  critical  moment 
In  the  hUtory  of  Jew^ry.  We  are  faced  by  the 
immUtakable  reality  that  on  May  15  the 
British  mandatory  gcvernment  ceases  and 
the  Holy  Land  wHl  be  left  without  a  govern- 
ing body.  Bloody  slatighter  U  likely  to  en- 
sue when  the  regular  armies  of  the  Arab 
States  replace  the  volunteer  troops  which 
have    beea    conducting    the    fight    to    date 


against  the  Haganah.  That  Is  why  the  Amer- 
ican CouncU  for  Judaism  bas  taken  •  strong 
stand  in  favor  of  the  proposed  UN  uuce  snd 
trusteeship  or  some  type  Of  In  terns  tional 
control.  During  this  period  of  trtisteeshlp. 
peace  can  be  restored  and  a  long-term  koIu- 
tlon  for  the  Holy  Land  worked  out. 

This  is  a  constructive  proposal.  The  Amer- 
ican CouncU  for  Judaism  has  been  assailed 
by  bellttlers  as  an  organtatlon  with  only  a 
negative  program.  Is  the  saving  of  thou- 
sands cf  lives  In  the  Holy  Land  negative?  Is 
the  establishment  of  peace  and  order  in 
Palestine  negative?  Is  the  ultimate  goal 
which  we  seek,  the  establishment  of  a  uni- 
tary democratic  Palestinian  State  negative? 
The  answer  to  theee  questions  U  obviotu 
Only  a  fair  compromise  can  avert  the  Im- 
peridlni;  calamity  that  is  threatening  the 
Holy  Land.  Partition  never  can  acccmpllah 
thU.  Dr.  Albert  Elnstoln  In  referring  to  tbe 
moderate  position  Uken  by  that  great  lc«der. 
Dr.  Judah  Mafnes,  president  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Jerusalem  and  which  U  our  poettlon. 
said:  "However,  besides  the  feet  that  the 
modentee  speak  for  •  much  wider  olrsU  of 
InartiouUte  people,  they  speek  in  th«  nawt 
of  prtnrlplee  which  have  fewa  tta  mmnM  all- 
ntncsnt  contribution  of  the  Jawlah  people  to 
humanity.  We  appeel  to  the  Jews  in  this 
country  and  In  Pelestise  not  to  permit  them- 
selvee  to  be  driven  into  a  mood  of  deepair  or 
fslse  heroism  which  eventually  reeults  In 
sulcldsl  me«euree.  While  such  a  mood  U  un- 
doubtedly underf  ndtble  as  a  reaction  to 
the  wanton  destnMUoB  of  fl.'KHi.OOO  Jewish 
lives  in  the  last  decade,  It  U  ne\ertheleae  de- 
structive moraUy  as  weU  as  practically." 

We  toully  subscribe  to  these  sentiments 
of  Dr.  Einstein.  Adoption  of  our  progrsm 
would  permit  tbe  eventual  emigration  to 
Palestine  of  displaced  persons  who  wish  to  go 
to  the  Holy  Land  while  It  would  free  from 
Jeopardy  the  lives  of  those  Jews  wbo  have 
been  fortunate  enough  to  find  a  home  and  a 
refuge  there.  We  are  fed  up  hearing  a  cer- 
tain organized  group  claim  the  complete  mo- 
nopoly of  symi>athy  for  their  coreligionists 
while  In  actual  fact  they  refiue  to  sacrifice 
political  goaU  so  as  to  alleviate  human  suf- 
fering. It  111  behooves  ZionUt  sympathizers 
to  shed  crocodile  tears  over  the  displsced 
persons.  The  American  CouncU  for  Juda- 
Um  U  and  has  t>een  concerned  with  the  fate 
oX  tbe  dUplaced  persons — both  the  20  percent 
Jewish  displaced  persons  and  the  kO  percent 
displaced  persons  of  other  faiths. 

No,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  there  has  been 
much  too  much  emotion  and  too  little  logic 
brought  to  the  question  of  Palestine.  Phrases 
as  Jewish  homeland,  national  JewUh  home- 
land, national  JewUh  home,  and  the  na- 
tional Jewish  state  have  been  lued  inter- 
changeably as  if  these  were  one  and  the  same, 
which  they  are  not.  It  is  poesible  to  have  a 
Jewish  homeland  for  emlgrees  within  a  dem- 
(xrratlc  Palestinian  state  without  eetabUsh- 
Ing  a  separate  sovereign  JewUh  nation. 

There  are  those  in  high  places  wbo  agree 
with  lu.  We  are  honored  by  the  presence  of 
the  Honorable  Lawxencx  Smith.  Congress- 
man trom  the  First  District  of  Wisconsin. 
Amoagst  greetings  and  regrets  od  their  in- 
ability to  attend  our  meeting  from  many 
dlstlnguUbed  citizens.  Including  Biahop  An- 
gus Dtm,  Archbishop  Patrick  A.  O 'Boyle.  Les- 
stng  Bosenwald.  Congressmen  William  O. 
BttaMoa,  and  Karl  Mundt.  we  received  a  let- 
ter from  Congressman  James  W.  Wadsworth, 
former  United  States  Senator  from  New  York, 
and  at  present  serving  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. Part  of  Congreesman  Wads- 
vroam's  letter  deserves  reeding  : 

"I  have  been  deeply  Impressed  for  several 
years  by  the  sincerity  and  the  wisdom  dis- 
played by  the  members  of  your  organization 
in  its  apiwoach  to  the  Palestine  problem. 
As  a  matter  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs of  the  Rouse  of  Repreeentatlves  I  lU- 
tened  with  deep  interest  to  the  testimony  of 
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I  b«U«T«  that  had  pr^ooa  in  poai- 

of  blgbaat  favammental  raapHMlMUty 

in  prtncipl*  the  recomoMndattoiM  of 

DoODCll.  far  mora  prograaa  would  hav« 

toward  the  aolutlon  of  the  Pala*- 

I  venture  to  expreaa  the  bopa 

the  preeant   tragic   altuatlon   will   not 

your   organization     from    continuing 

eflorta   to   establish   a   better    under- 

g  of  thla  problem   among  American 

of  every  religious  faith.    Ultimately. 

:  miut  prevail  " 

presenting    a    program    In    support   at 

for  the  Holy  Land  and  Jxutlce  for  dla- 

peraona.    certainly    It    la    not    of    ua 

the  quip  can  be  made.  "They  are  only 

water    on    troubled    oils "     If    we 

a  solution  only  In  terma  of  the  600.000 

Inbabttanu   of   Paleatlne   and    rals« 

er  problems  for  more  than  700.000  Jew- 

nhabltants  wUhln  the  Arab  states,  what 

we    accomplished'     If    we    solve    tha 

for    250.000   displaced    persons   and 

greater  problems  for  the  world  Jewish 

ty    of    101,    million    people,    what 

«•   accomplished'     In    England,    long 

to  Jaws  and  the  world's  homeless. 

-Semltlsm   haa  raised  Ita  ugly  head  for 

first  time  since  Jewry  waa  given  equal 

as  free  cltlsens  In  the  early  part  of 

nineteenth  century.     The  recent  report 

he  antl-Oefamatlon  League  reveals  that 

t  i-Semlttam  la  on  the  march  In  the  United 

a:es. 

IfslMttne  Is  no  theoretical  subject  to  me. 
week  when  I  read  the  New  Tork  Times 
repbrt  of  the  devastation  of  the  one-time 
American   Army  rest  camp  at  Tel  Levlnsky 
reant  somathlng  personal  to  me.     As  a 
In  the  Middle  East  In  1944  I  stayed  at 
camp.     I  had  a  chance  at  that  time  to 
vlefr  Palestine  and  the  beauty  of  Tel   Aviv 
I  am  all  the  more  deeply  concerned  leat 
tTchrthlng  that  has  gone  Into  building  the 
boipeland  abould   be  lost   because  of   a   re- 
I    of    both    sides    to    agree    upon    a    fair 
promise.     Surely  If  Italians.  Frenchmen. 
Oermana.    through    two    World    Wars, 
could  live  peacefully  side  by  side  within  the 
fraiaework  of  the  Swiss  Republic   there   Is 
reason   why  Jew   and   Arab  cannot   live 
p«af:«fully  aide  by  side  within  the  framework 
Palestinian  Republic, 
cannot  avoid  the  Issue  of  the  day.     In 
I  aodern   world   people  cannot   be  txjth   a 
t  Ion  and  a  universal  religion.     Once  and 
all  we  American  Jews  must  decide  and 
the  choice  whether  nationally  wt  are 
t)e  Americans  or  Jews.     We  must  search 
souls  and  forthrlghtly  take  a  stand, 
"there  are  three  paths  before  us.    One  Is 
iTMla  the  laaue  and  hide  our  heads  In  the 
As  much  as  many  of  us  would  like 
we  cannot  hew  to  the  middle  road.     We 
deluding  ouraelves  when  we  think  that 
keeping  silent,   we  can   remain   neutral. 
are  tboaa  who  have  In  the  past  and 
win  continue  In  the  future  nevertheleaa 
speak  our  voice.     Another  road  la  travel- 
by   tb«   political    ZlonUts.      A    religious 
to  no  excuae  for  temporal  poww. 
can  only  mean  confusion  and  sorrow 
Jewry  everywhere,  for  iw.  for  tboae  who 
gone  to  Palestine  and  for  thoaa  who 
abould  like  to  go  to  Paleatlne. 

'  h?  third  choice  la  provided  by  those  who 
tA'  iTfrtt  poaoa  in  th«  Holy  Land  under  in- 


tOTiuttonal  Mntrol  witb  the  tveotual  wub- 
ItfbnMnt  at  m  ••««»•  laderalad  itMotralM 
Paleatlne:  tlM  Qp»nin§  ot  the  doort  of  tb« 
United  Bittm  Mid  all  the  United  Kattooa  to 
•U   tfliplaMi   pHHO*  on    •   uuiitwibftMi 

bMll  IMI  tiM  WMMNHHwM  fCflVMOMl^B  IV 
tbia  undevtating  principle  Our  nationality 
la  AOMflcan.  our  loyalty  U  Indlvuible.  our 
rallglea  la  Jtutoiam  and  our  homeland  U  In 
tb«  United  Stataa  of  America.  TbU  U  the 
platform  of  the  American  Council  for 
Judaism.  Consecrating  ouraalvea  to  this 
program,  we  can  build  for  Jewry  and  for 
humanity  everywhere  a  tetter  tomorrow  In 
the  wake  of  an  unspeakably  frightening 
yeaterday  and  today.  With  theaa  goals  there 
can  be  no  compronUae.  Our  acta  must  be 
courageous  and  bold.  I  am  confident  that 
we  of  the  American  Council  for  JudaUm.  to- 
gether with  our  friends  of  all  faiths,  must 
help  build  the  kind  of  a  world  In  which  we 
all  wish  to  live  I  pray— I  truat— I  know— we 
ahall  succeed.     We  must  succeed. 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  May  13.  1948 

Mr.  MALONEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
lebve  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Rtc- 
ORD.  I  wish  to  Include  a  statement  of 
Jacob  Hulltt.  chairman.  Philadelphia 
County  Council,  American  Legion  Hous- 
ing Committee,  before  the  Joint  Con- 
gressional Housing  Committee  at  Phila- 
delphia. January  8.  1948: 

Mr  Chairman,  and  gentlemen  of  the  com- 
mittee. I  am  grateful  for  the  opportunity  to 
appear  before  you.  I  do  not  deem  It  neces- 
sary at  this  late  date  to  caU  the  attention 
of  this  committee  to  the  dire  need  for  vet- 
erans' housing  In  our  community;  nor  to 
burden  you  with  cumulative  statistics.  This 
function  as  well  as  the  technical  feature  of 
the  Veterans'  Homestead  Act  of  194a.  spon- 
sored by  the  American  Legion.  wUl  be  fully 
covered  by  thoee  who  are  more  familiar  than 
I  am  with  these  details. 

I  shall,  therefore,  confine  my  remarks  to 
a  general  statement  of  what  I  conceive  to  be 
the  veterana'  poaltlon  In  the  premlaee. 

For  the  record  I  desire  to  state  at  the  out- 
aet  that  much  of  the  responsibility  for  the 
present  deplorable  situation  must  be  charged 
against  selfish  Interests  whose  obstructionist 
Uctlcs  precluded  the  possibility  of  enacting 
the  long  range  TEW  housing  bUl  then,  as 
now.  pending  In  Congress. 

That  bill  would  have  permitted  the  Gov- 
ernment, m  cooperation  with  local  authori- 
ties, to  subsidize  the  elimination  of  slums 
and  the  erection  of  lower  coat  housing. 

This  tragic  result  was  brought  about  by 
a  combination  of  selfish,  greedy,  and  un- 
conscionable group  of  builders,  real-estate 
speculators  and  their  lobbyists  In  unholy 
alliance  with  some  unprincipled  officials  In 
the  American  Legion,  now  happUy  removed 
from  further  mischief -doing  by  our  national 
commander.  James  F.  OTJell.  WhUe  this 
housecleanlng  has  been  very  wholesome  and 
refreshing,  the  work  la  not  complete.  There 
are  yet  cobweba  in  hidden  comers  and  a 
fumigating  Job  to  be  done.  I  have  every 
confidence  that  our  preaent  leadership  la 
equal  to  the  task.    I  know  that  our  national 


botiatng  chairman.  Walter  ■■  Alleseandrool, 
■iq  .  u  bending  his  energMe,  bl«  Ulenu.  M|g 
hie  tiiiifHtTi  ideaa  to  do  the  Job  he  set  OVI 
to  4o.  I  taow  alee  that  in  this  he  has  the 
•fapaClMtl*  ■uppoit  o<  out  national  com* 

I  truet  it  Witt  not  be  amtia  tn  this  eonnee* 
lion  to  advert  to  the  fact  that  I  regard  the 
pending  legUtatton  inadrquate.  primarily  be* 
eauee  it  will  not  answer  the  problems  of  the 
low -Income  groups.  For  their  purpOM  W9 
will  doubtless  need  additional  leftolatlon  la 
the  near  future  I  know  that  selfish  Inter* 
esu  wilt  use  their  full  bag  o(  tricks.  Includ* 
Ing  everything  else  at  their  command  to 
obetruct  our  objective.  I  want  to  take  thM 
occaaaton  to  warn  them  now  that  we  knOTT 
our  strength  and  we  know  our  weakness  and 
knowing  both  we  shall  act  accordingly.  It 
la  ttaiely  to  remind  them  also  that  It  waa  they 
that  told  us  that  the  only  thing  needed  to 
etlmulate  private  housing  construction  waa 
the  removal  of  Government  controls  from 
bofldlng  materials  They  had  their  way 
and  we  all  know  the  sad  result.  We  are. 
therefore,  unwilling  to  turn  our  other 
cheek— certainly  not  until  we  see  a  regenera- 
tion among  those  who  slapped  us. 

lly  position.  Is.  and  I  believe  It  Is  also  the 
poaltlon  of  the  rank  and  file,  that  by  all 
means  let  us  adhere  to  the  free-enterprise 
system  If  It  works.  But  let  us  build  houaea 
for  veterans  In  any  event  and  by  whatever 
system  of  economics  that  will  best  serve  the 
welfare  of  the  greateat  number  of  ovir  helplesa 
veterans.  I  think  It  Is  still  true  that  we 
must  be  Just  before  we  are  generous.  Per- 
haps we  can  build  veterans'  housing  through 
the  media  of  a  pocket  edition  of  the  liarahall 
plan  for  Americans.  If  you  gentlemen  re- 
gard my  obaervation  aa  a  heresy,  please  re- 
member that  the  heresy  of  today  is  the  ortho- 
doxy of  tomorrow.  Although  you  may  very 
properly  Ignore  me  as  a  prophet,  you  may 
not  Ignore  my  prediction  which  is  that  homes 
for  veterans  wUl  be  built  and  largely  with 
Initial  Government  funds,  economic  theories 
notwithstanding  We  didn't  dilly-dally 
when  there  was  a  war  to  be  won.  Why  dilly- 
dally now?  Homes  for  veterans  Is  a  na- 
tional emergency,  and  we  dare  not  Ignore  It. 
We  have  a  duty  to  perform;  what  are  we  wait- 
ing for? 

We  are  not  unmindful  of  the  fact  that 
veterans  have  received  and  are  receiving  the 
gracloua  consideration  of  our  Government. 
Indeed,  to  some  small  number  of  specially 
anointed,  the  Government  has  been  entirely 
too  gracious.  This  group  needs  no  asalstance 
from  us.  They  appear  to  have  too  many 
friends  In  Washington  already.  To  them,  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  States  has  been  wide 
open.  Just  as  It  has  been  wide  open  to 
every  potentate,  tyrant,  and  opportunist  who 
smiles  m  our  direction.  We  pour  billions 
of  dollars  Into  the  bottomless  pit  of  the  world 
for  the  benefit  of  our  former  enemies,  friend- 
ly enemies,  and  spurious  friends.  Every  Eu- 
ropean and  Asiatic  beggar  on  horseback  and 
their  agenU  In  our  National  Capital,  have 
their  faces  turned,  like  the  Mohammedan 
worshipper,  toward  the  United  States  Treas- 
ury as  their  mecca.  But  the  Ixjys  who  made 
the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  worth 
while  worshipping  are  denied  even  ah»»lt«r. 
Cant  we  be  a  little  more  equitable? 

It  U  a  fine  tribute  to  the  spirit  of  patriot- 
ism of  the  defenders  of  our  country  thit  In 
face  of  the  past  and  present  unequal  buidens 
and  prlvUegea  they  are  silently  endurlnj;  the 
sufferings  In  common  with  other  frustrated 
and  overwhelmed  citizens  and  comporting 
themselves  with  patience  and  courage  ai  be- 
comes heroes  and  patriots  worthy  of  our  be- 
loved country. 

But  I  must  say  this  alao.  that  veterans  are 
alowly  but  surely  learning  the  power  of  or- 
ganization, and  while  they  are  patriotic  and 
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jNillMit,  ibey  are  jealous  also,  and  that 
WkM  tflMOBtent  turns  to  resentment,  and  re« 
fentoMnt  paeset  tata  «uwperstion,  they  will 
be  ready  to  wel«aaM  acw  Men  end  otessures 
that  will  grsnt  tlMM  relief  from  polUleal 
luggling.  Indedsloo.  and  eonfusion.  The  bal* 
lei  a(  tbe  veursn  is  Jitst  m  pount  sa  thst  of 
aaf  lobbyist  or  hU  master  and  more  numer- 
ous. 

In  the  legislation  now  pending  let  tu  re- 
member sU  veterans  alike,  without  regard  to 
station  or  rank.  If  we  do  not  pursue  this 
principle  to  whom  are  we  to  turn  In  the  hour 
of  danger  which  we  all  pray  will  not  come, 
but  may  come  to  us,  or  to  thoae  who  succeed 
tu.  as  It  did  to  ourselves  and  to  them.  Their 
ralor  and  their  patriotism  are  not  to  be  Idly 
neglected  or  overlooked  when  their  services 
hsve  ceased  to  be  of  immediate  value.  Every 
Instinct  of  Justice  and  Americanism  call  upon 
us  to  help  them  as  they  helped  all  of  us. 
Every  suggestion  of  wisdom  counsels  that  we 
emit  no  opportunity  to  lighten  their  burdens 
and  case  their  anxiety.  By  so  doing  we  exalt 
ourselves  to  that  higher  level  of  patriotism 
which  despises  political  advantage  and  em- 
braces the  best  In  the  American  spirit. 

Such  are  the  observations  that  I  gather 
from  the  viewpoints  of  veterans.  It  Is  an  un- 
rehearsed and  spontaneous  protest  against 
general  Insincerity;  against  the  exactions  of 
profiteers  and  speculators;  against  the  moral 
blindness  of  our  business  leaders  too  deeply 
absorbed  In  the  pursuit  of  wealth;  against 
the  Indifference  In  Washington  and  existing 
conditions  throughout  the  Nation.  It  is  a 
protest  of  the  national  conscience  against 
the  callousness  of  materialism  and  greed.  It 
is  a  protest  against  national  leaders  who  from 
their  vantage  point  can  change  conditions 
but  won't. 

Is  it  for  this  that  mothers'  sons  were  sent 
to  the  far-flung  corners  of  the  globe  to  be 
returned  in  caskets?  Is  this  the  reward  for 
those  who  fought  and  bled  In  the  Junglea 
and  on  beaches  and  from  house  to  house  In 
France  and   In  Germany? 

Gentlemen  of  the  committee,  the  American 
Let^lon  Is  not  asking  for  fantastic  castles  in 
the  air.  We  are  asking  you  to  look  at  the 
balance  sheet  and  see  for  yourselves  what 
our  business  and  Industrial  leaders  got  out  of 
the  war— yes.  and  what  they  are  still  getting 
and  what  in  contrast  the  common  soldier  got 
out  of  It.  We  are  asking  you  to  judge 
whether  you  find  any  equality  anywheie  be- 
tween these  groups.  We  are  asking  you  to 
say  whether  this  Is  Just  or  unjust  and  we 
leave  It  to  your  fairness  to  render  the  verdict. 
We  feel  satisfied  that  when  you  come  to 
deliberate  upon  these  propositions  and  enact 
veterans'  housing  legislation  It  will  rcfiect  the 
virtues  and  the  Justice  of  our  lawmakers  and 
not  the  vices  of  the  market  place.  Because 
we  know  that  your  patriotism,  your  emotions, 
and  your  country's  welfare  are  no  different 
than  our  own.  We  are  confident,  therefore, 
that  When  you  legislate  on  this  all-Important 
matter  you  will  unite  your  efforts  with  ours 
and  make  our  cause  your  cause  also.  Let  us 
all  take  our  stations  and  do  our  duty.  Let 
us  unite  with  the  same  strength,  the  same 
courage,  and  the  aame  wisdom  which  was  ours 
when  we  faced  a  common  danger  and  act  now 
as  we  did  then  for  the  common  good. 

As  a  Nation  we  are  confronted  with  many 
grave  problems  and  many  threatening  evils. 
May  God  grant  us  the  necessary  virtues  to 
solve  our  problems  and  conquer  the  evUs. 
Every  American  depends  on  you  gentlemen 
and  your  colleagues  in  Congress  to  lead  the 
way  and  by  precept  and  example  show  the 
Nation  a  nobler  standard  of  life.  I  ask  It  In 
the  name  of  those  honored  comrades  who 
have  found  eternal  homes;  I  ask  It  In  the 
name  of  their  living  comrades  who  are  home- 
leas,  and  finally,  I  ask  It  In  the  name  of  our 
glorious  country.    Amen. 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  12.  1948 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  wish  to  In- 
clude an  article  written  by  me  which 
appeared  in  the  May  9.  1948.  issue  of 
This  Week  Magazine.  New  York  Herald 
Tribune. 

The  article  is  as  follows: 

Democeact's   Bottleneck 

These  are  the  times  that  try  not  only  men's 
souls  but  also  their  governmenu.  Never 
before  has  the  legislature  of  the  United 
States  felt  so  keenly  a  need  for  action.  Not 
action  of  desperation  that  blindly  passes  re- 
form bills  or  appropriation  measures,  but 
well-thought-out  action  that  may  decide 
whether  we  are  to  become  a  police  state,  a 
door  mat  for  oppression,  or  the  strong  right 
arm  of  world  democracy. 

One  happy  step  In  the  last  direction  was 
the  recent  expeditious  approval  of  the 
European  recovery  program — after  the 
alarms  had  been  sounded  abroad.  But  the 
months  of  tedious  wrangling  about  the  ERP 
that  preceded  the  fall  of  Czechoslovakia 
point  up  only  too  well  the  dangers  of  an  In- 
efficient Congress — forced,  during  emergen- 
cies, to  yield  its  f>owers  to  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Government  or  to  hog-tle  the 
Nation  by  making  Inaction  the  law  of  the 
land. 

The  spectacle  of  a  well-intentioned  repre- 
sentative government  struggling  with  a  pon- 
derous and  Inefficient  legislative  process  to 
meet  a  deadline  In  world  history  points  up 
the  need  for  further  modernlzatlou  of  our 
congressional  machinery.  Our  antiquated 
policies  do  not  Inspire  people  facing  national 
extinction  to  turn  to  democracy  as  a  solu- 
tion. 

CONGRESS   rXTMBLED   THT   BALL 

I  think  it  safe  to  state  that  never  before 
In  Its  history  did  Congress  have  so  much 
Information  on  a  major  Issue  as  it  did  when 
It  reconvened  November  17.  1947,  to  con- 
sider the  European  recovery  program. 

But.  In  more  than  a  month,  only  a  stop- 
gap bill  was  enacted.  Nearly  6  months 
passed  before  even  one  legislative  branch 
(the  Senate)  approved  a  complete  program. 
But  in  the  same  6  months,  the  Stalinist 
police  state  had  massed  Its  armed  might  on 
strategic  borders,  stepped  up  Its  skilled  prop- 
aganda campaign  against  the  Marshall  plan 
with  "Imperialist"  United  States  as  the  No.  1 
target,  tightened  Its  grip  on  eastern  Ger- 
many, swallowed  up  Czechoslovakia,  and 
thrown  every  weapon  short  of  armed  Inter- 
vention Into  the  drive  to  capture  luiy. 

Would  Russia  have  acted  any  dllTerently 
if  the  ERP  had  been  a  reality,  say  by  the 
first  of  February?    That  Is  a  moot  question. 

Could  Congress  have  reached  this  great 
decision  with  greater  alacrity?  That  is  not 
a  moot  question.  The  answer  Is  "Yes" — If  It 
were  organized  to  deal  effectively  with  the 
problems  that  face  it  as  the  National  Legis- 
lature of  the  greatest  peoples'  government 
still  functioning  In  the  world.  What,  then, 
are  the  chief  obstacles?  I  would  list  the 
following:  (1)  The  two-thirds  rule;  (2)  lack 
of  a  report-and-questlon  period;  (3)  the 
seniority  system;  (4)  lack  of  executlve-legU- 
latlve  liaison;  (5)  lack  of  a  Joint  national 
legislative  policy   committee;    (6)    demands 


on  M»mb»r»'  time  for  nonl^gUlailvs  work; 
(7)  trivial  fuhctiuiis,  (•)  lack  o{  niertuiitlcsl 
auto;  <0i  lark  of  party  Mtponsibiiiiy. 

I  reoofniae  that  mhm  benefiu  hsve  ta- 
ertied  from  passate  of  t\%»  RetirKHiiixation 
Act  In  1946,  But  that  was  only  a  beginning. 
In  fact,  some  of  those  who  worked  hardest 
on  reorgaulMtlon  (ear  thst  unless  further 
sups  are  tsken,  whst  has  been  achieved 
msy  sctiully  bs  mors  dangeruiu  than  U 
nothing  had  been  done. 

1.  Under  the  two-thirds  rule  for  ratifica- 
tion of  treaties.  It  actually  u  possible  for  17 
Senators  representing  8  percent  of  the  peopU 
of  the  United  States  to  kill  a  treaty  that 
might  have  almost  universal  support  of  the 
voters. 

No  Secretary  of  State.  President,  or  chair- 
man of  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee can  Ignore  the  power  of  thls'potent 
minority.  Premier  Georges  Clemenceau  fiung 
It  at  President  Woodrow  Wilson  at  Paris  In 
•  1919.  It  Is  safe  to  predict  that  every  member 
of  the  Soviet  Politburo  knovtrs  about  this 
curious  anachronism  In  our  Constitution. 

The  two-thirds  rule  also  tempts  the  ei- 
ecutive  branch  to  by-pass  Congress  by  means 
of  the  executive  agreemeni^when  quick  ac- 
tion Is  needed,  thus  contributing  to  friction 
between  two  vital  segments  of  our  Goven- 
ment.  It  denies  the  House  an  equal  voice 
In  deciding  foreign  policy. 

The  founding  fathers  Inserted  the  rule 
Into  the  Constitution  because  the  House  was 
to  be  the  Inferior  chamber  of  the  Congress. 
Adoption  of  direct  election  of  Senators  In 
1913  ended  the  last  possible  undemocratic 
distinction  between  the  two  bodies,  but  the 
two-thirds  rule  remains  as  a  hang-over.  It 
should  be  abolished  through  constitutional 
amendment.  A  House  resolution  to  that  ef- 
fect today  lies  burled  In  the  files  of  the  Sen- 
ate Judiciary  Committee. 

2.  I  place  the  report-and-questlon  period 
high  on  the  list  of  devices  that  would  enable 
Congress  to  act  Intelligently  and  quickly. 
Under  a  bill  that  I  have  consistently  intro- 
duced, not  more  than  2  hours  would  be  set 
aside  at  least  once  every  2  weeks  (but  not 
more  than  once  a  week)  to  allow  Cabinet 
members  and  other  Important  officials  of  the 
executive  branch  to  Bpi>ear  personally  before 
Congress  and  answer  questions  prepared  in 
advance. 

Part  of  the  period  would  be  given  over  to 
questions  from  the  floor.  I  feel  sure  thst  If 
at  the  short  November-December  session. 
Secretary  of  State  Marshall  could  have  ap- 
peared at  such  a  session,  and  that  If  subse- 
quently. Defense  Secretary  Forrestal,  former 
Commerce  Secretary  Harriman,  Interior  Sec- 
retary Krug,  and  others  bad  answered  ques- 
tions. Congress  could  have  obtained  the  in- 
formation It  needed  and  much  time  could 
have  been  saved  in  the  Senate  Foreign  Re- 
lations and  House  Foreign  Affairs  Com- 
mittees. 

3.  In  attacking  the  seniority  system  under 
which  a  member  moves  up  automatically  to 
the  chairmanship  of  an  Important  committee 
on  the  sole  basis  of  his  length  of  service  In 
Congress,  I  do  not  wish  to  cast  any  aspersions 
on  my  present  colleagues. 

It  should  be  emphasized,  however,  that  the 
system  could  produce  a  chairman  physically 
unfit  to  discharge  his  responsibilities,  or  one 
holding  views  contrary  to  the  majority  of  his 
colleagues,  even  of  his  own  party. 

In  the  latter  case,  the  powers  of  a  chair- 
man are  such  that  be  could  set  up  a  one-man 
blockade  of  an  important  bill  and  thus  deny 
Members  the  opportunity  of  even  voting  on 
the  measure.  Also,  the  sjrstem  makes  It  al- 
most Impossible  for  sections  of  our  country 
that  are  politically  fluid  to  exercise  the  influ- 
ence such  regions  should  have  because  they 
change  their  legislators  more  often. 

I  favor  election  of  committee  chairman  by 
a  majority  vote  of  each  committee  at  the  be- 
ginning of  each  Congress,  said  vote  taken  by 
secret  ballot. 
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[t   la  unfornmate  that  8ecr«UrT  Mar- 
baa  not  continued  to  dr»»lop  the  «- 
t  Ualaon  with  Oapltol  Hill  in  the  for- 
tMA  inaugtirated  X)j  Cordell  Hull 
b«  «M  accretary  of  8taU. 
tbcra   were   rcfular   seasluna   between 
ben  and  top  ofllclala  with  mcm- 
of  the  ccngreaalonal  comraltteea  having 
oTer  their  actlTltlea.  much  tloM 
be  aaved  at  both  enda  of  Penn«ylvan!« 
;e.     I  would  like  to  aee  the  commltt««« 
Jointly  on  auch  occaalona. 
Another   strong    aid    In    thla    direction 
be  a  KaUonal  Leftalatlve  Policy  Com- 
compoacd    of   the   chairman    of   the 
efl«  of  both  Senate  and  Houae.     Par- 
rly   in  tlnsea  of  crlaia  and  when  cloM 
Ion    between    taxes,    appro prlatlona, 
foreign  policy  la  Tttal.  much  blcltertBl 
be  eliminated,  and  stronger  bJpartt     ^ 
achieved. 
Senatcra  got  a  full  -time  executive 
n  tba  I94e  Raorganlzatlon  Act.  but  Hooa* 
bera  did  not.    I  do  not  ralae  thla  point 
ay  spirit  of  petty  jealousy     Something 
be  docc  to  caae  the  burden  of  being  a 
repreaentaUve    for    300.000    or 
con«tltuenta,  and  at  the  same  time  try- 
to  b«  a  Member  of  Congresa. 

penonal-repreflenutiv*    buaineaa    la 
—politically.  becaiiM  if  you  don't 
thla  aerrlc*  ycu  may  loa*  your  Job.  and 
tlcally.  since  the  odice  of  a  Congreaa- 
of  ten  U  the  only  place  to  which  a  cltlaen 
turn  to  get  help  In  dealing  with  the  Ooy- 
i^nt.     It  haa  been  estimated  that  such 
ntatlon    consumes    80    percent    of    a 
ber  s  time. 

Under  elimination  of  trivial   function*. 

to  such  Items  aa  having  to  act  M  • 

council  for  the  District  of  Columbia,  and 

he   large   number   of   private   bills    and 

that  were  not  dlapoaed  of  imder  the 

on  Act. 
t  a  painful  sight  It  is  to  see  Congresa- 
m  full  seaalon  aaaembled.  acting  as  town 
and  arguing  over  issues  like  the 
of  taxlcabs  to  be  licensed  or  the  re- 
of  policemen  Hred  from  tha  local 
The  colorful  former  Senator  Coleman 
Ueaae.  of  South  CaroUoa.  oaca  mad*  a 
becauae  be  waan't  given  a  seat  in  a 
atr*etcar. 
Of  course,  the  hlwart  tlmaaavar  of  aU 
be  etoetrle  voting.    It  haa  been  tested 
mar*  than  a  decade  and  proved  pract,ical 
the    llouM.    it   takaa   ao    kmg    to    cmll 
roll  that  OB*  ItaBbMr  can  get  in  from  hit 
\  19  mllea  dlatant  m  Maryland  In  time 
be   counted.     I   estimate   that   almost   a 
in  legWatlve  da]rs  on  the  Hotisa  llocr 
be  saved. 
My  final  recommendation  for  the  Im- 
of  Oongraaa  la  the  ttlflenlng  o:f 
rMponsibtllty — a  dangerous  subject  for 
Democrat  running  for  election  to  a  high  • 
Ace.    I  stand,  however,  on  the  thesis  tha* 
eAelency  of  our  National  Leglalature  rwta 
freat  part  upon  the  two-party  system. 
t  system  has  proved  Itself  aa  the  most 
.  responaive,  and  successful  method  ye*, 
for  opentlng  a  republican  form  of 
ment.     One  party  baa  the  reeponal- 
of  formulating  and  carrying  out  a  legla- 
ve   program:    the   duty  of  the   minority 
is  to  fight  vigorously  for  its  party  prln- 
trytng  to  get  the  majority  of  voters  to 
tbem  and  thereby  frive  It  the  eotttrol 
be  Government  at  the  next  electloii. 

Democrats  have  only  to  look  at  Kurr^p* 

«e  what  happens  when  there  is  a  sspllnt^r- 

of  parties;   the  miseries  of  the  French 

the    Infiltration    and    subee- 

secession  to  power  of  Communist  ml- 

elsewhere. 

dont  want  to  beat  a  red  herring  to  deatli 
tlie  Communist  threat  as  a  reason 
nlng  party  responsibility.     But 
my  mind,  there  la  no  better  example  we 


can  set  before  the  deaaocraelca  of  Surope 
than  a  strong  two-party  system — and  a 
streamlined  CongUM  solving  problems  In 
an  efficient,  faat-aaoving  and  democratic 
manner. 
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O'Hara  BUI  aod  Federal  Trade 
Commusioa 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOSEPH  P.  O'HARA 

or   MIMNKSOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSB  OP  BEPRKSKNTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  13.  194S 

Mr.  O'HARA.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Rtc- 
OHD.  I  include  the  foUowlne  statement  by 
James  P  Hoge.  of  the  New  York  bar, 
made  before  the  House  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce,  in  sup- 
port of  my  bin.  H.  R.  3871: 

It  la  so  often  said  today  that  administrative 
law  la  Inevitable  that,  aa  victims  of  the  repe- 
tition, we  are  almoet  prone  to  believe  It.  If 
there  la  likelihood  of  such  an  inevitable 
trend,  here-ln  the  Congress  la  the  right  place 
for  reveraing  It.  and  this  bill  seeks  to  do  It. 
For  my  own  part.  I  think  the  only  Inevitabil- 
ity about  It  Is  In  the  mlnda  of  some  people 
lor  whom  It  la  the  lather  to  their  wish. 

Por  Instance,  Profeasor  Frederick  K.  Beutel. 
professor  of  administrative  law.  College  of 
WlUiam  and  Mary,  formerly  Aaslstant  Solici- 
tor of  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  was 
quoted  with  strong  approval  by  one  of  the 
witnesses  In  oppoaitlon  to  thla  bill.  The 
quotation  waa  from  Profeaeor  Beutel's  arti- 
cle. The  Problem  of  Reform  of  Admlnlstra- 
Uve  Procedure  (Federal  Bar  Journal.  April 
1M6 ) .  Tbe  quotetloa  did  not  include  a  re- 
vealing pasMge  In  tbe  same  article  (p  277) : 
"The  Anglo-American  Judicial  process  is  a 
primitive  form  of  forenaic  contest  baaed  upon 
narrow  tasues  of  fact  which  grew  up  In  a 
almple  rural  society  more  as  an  emotional 
rdaase  to  prevent  public  violence  than  as  a 
Just  way  of  settling  disputes.  It  has  been 
pointed  out  elsewhere  that  this  elemental 
variation  of  the  trial  by  battle  has  come 
down  Into  our  complicated  mechanized  and 
overpopulated  metropolitan  society  prac- 
tically unchanged  In  Its  structiu-e  and  wholly 
Inadequate  to  deal  with  the  problems  of 
Justice  even  In  the  area  properly  ascribed  to 
Judicial  acUvlty." 

The  argument  aa  put  by  another  writer, 
quoted  with  approval  by  the  same  witness,  is 
that— 

"The  trend  toward  administrative  legiala- 
tion  has  been  accompanied  by  an  even  more 
striking  trend  toward  administrative  Justice. 
and  a  large  part  of  the  Job  of  couru  has,  of 
naeesalty,  been  given  over  to  the  administra- 
tive aide  of  tbe  government.  As  the  func- 
tions of  XXke  state  continue  to  expand,  tbe 
procssBca  of  the  ordinary  law  courts  are 
found  to  be  ixuMUquate  to  cope  with  the  com- 
plex problema  which  arise.  Specialized 
knowledge,  which  the  Judges  cannot  poa&ibly 
possess,  is  needed.  The  common  law  rules 
of  evidence,  designed  to  prevent  untrained 
Jurymen  from  rtinning  riot,  hamper  speedy 
determination.  Nor  can  the  Judicial  process 
deal  readily  with  controverales  Involving 
technical  and  economic  data."  (A.  H.  Feller. 
Administrative  Justice,  27  Survey  Graphic 
4»4.  October  1938  ) 

Without  getting  too  Involved  In  a  discus- 
sion of  administrative  law  generally.  let  ua 
come  qtUckly  to  the  type  of  administrative 
law  \inder  consideration.  This  bUl  la  directed 
at  administrative  law  which  combines  in  the 
adjudication  of  cases  the  multiple  offices  of 


oaanptalaant.  prosecutor.  Judge,  and  Jury. 
WbMi  w  eooiMar  thu  biU  we  need  not  be 
concerned  with  other  forma  of  administra- 
tive law  at  all.  The  Federal  Trade  OmBBila- 
slon  trtes  apeclAo  casee  of  specific  Issuet.  of 
fact  between  tbe  Government,  in  the  peTb<»i 
of  tbe  Commission,  and  the  individual  (ttl- 
Mn,  pcraon.  or  corporation. 

It  la  axiomatic  that  one  should  not  be 
Jiidge  In  his  own  cause.  That  has  been  so 
stated  lor  at  least  a.0CO  years.  As  long  ago  as 
300  years.  Pascal  put  It  in  theee  words: 

"It  is  not  permitted  to  the  moat  equitable 
of  men  to  be  a  Judge  in  his  own  cav.se.' 
(Pascal  (ieas-62),  Thoughts,  ch.  4.  1  ) 

Now  It  la  on  that  fundamental,  axloreatlc 
postulate  that  this  bill  Is  based.  It  says  iilm- 
ply  that  In  cases  urder  section  5  of  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission  Act.  the  Commuslon 
ought  hereafter  be  the  Investigator,  the  com- 
plainant, and  the  prosecutor,  and  that  the 
regularly  constituted  courts  of  the  land 
sbould  be  the  adjudicators. 

The  bin.  therefore.  Is  not  novel  or  strange. 
The  strangeness,  if  any.  is  that  the  Fe<leral 
Trade  Commission  or  any  other  agency  of 
Government  should  demand  and  insist  upon 
the  privilege  of  trying  Its  own  cases  Ixsfore 
Itself  and  deciding  them,  and  then  being  im- 
mune to  Judicial  review  on  the  flndint.s  of 
fact  unless  there  is  no  evidence  to  support 
them. 

Let  It  be  stated  clearly  at  the  outset  that 
this  bill  does  not  seek  to  relieve  any  buaineas 
interest  or  any  person  from  the  substa  ^tlve 
provisions  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
Act.  I  know  of  no  one  supporting  thU*  bill 
who  haa  the  alightest  de&ire  or  thought  that 
m  doing  so  he  may  be  relieving  himself  or 
ihoee  for  whom  he  speaks  of  any  responai- 
biliiy  under  the  substantive  provisions  of 
this  law.  The  bill  is  entirely  procedural  in 
nature,  it  seeks  not  to  amend  in  one  iingle 
respect  the  substantive  provisions.  In  brief, 
it  seeks  only  to  substitute  the  court  for  the 
Commisfiton  as  the  adjudicating  forum. 

This  bill  purpoaes  nothing  more  than  that 
all  people  accused  of  violating  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  Act  may  be  as8xire«l  the 
right  of  a  fair  and  impartial  trial  In  the 
properly  constituted  courts:  in  other  wortls, 
that  they  may  have  that  simple,  direct,  and 
Impartial  Justice  which  is  allowed  undi-r  our 
Constitution  to  the  commonest  criminal. 

HATUUX  or  THX  CASES  AnXCTXD 

Let  us  turn  to  conaider  whether  there  is 
anything  in  the  nature  of  the  Conuni.*>sion's 
cai>cs  under  section  6  which  Justifies  the 
privileged  position  It  holds.  The  Fedcrol 
Trade  Commission  Act  makes  unlawful  un- 
fair methods  of  competition  and  unfair  acts 
and  practices  in  commerce.  In  the  year 
1938  the  Wheeler-Lea  Act  specified  tha:  fa^se 
rr  misleading  advertisements  of  food,  drugs, 
cosmetics,  and  thempeutic  devices  fnotild 
be  deemed,  for  the  purposes  of  the  act,  un- 
fair acts  and  practices. 

FalK  and  mtsleccMrg  advertisements  and 
other  forms  of  unfair  competition  are  sslmply 
actions  for  deceit,  fraud,  cheating — Cfses  cf 
the  nature  which  have  t)een  tried  In  courts 
since  courts  were  first  established — certainly 
since  courts  were  first  e«^tabllshed  under  the 
Kngllsh  common  law.  There  Is  no  diflerence 
between  such  cases  and  the  ordinary  tort 
action  except  that  here  the  Government 
rather  than  the  private  party  is  the  com- 
plaining litigant.  The  Federal  and  State 
courts  try  such  casea  regularly  in  the  nature 
at  trade -mark  Infringement  and  in  the  mani- 
fold divlaions  of  what  today  is  calli.>d  the 
law  of  unfair  competition. 

To  illustrate  sharply:  Under  two  laws 
enacted  at  the  aame  tin^e,  tbe  Federai  Food, 
Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act.  aiul  the  Wieeler- 
Laa  Act  of  1938.  alleged  false  representations. 
If  they  appear  In  the  labeling  of  t  food, 
drug,  or  cosmetic  are  to  be  tried  Ji  the 
courts,  prosecuted  at  the  Instance  of  the 
Food  and  Drug  Administration.     If  the  same 
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alleged  false  representation — literally  the 
same — appears  in  the  advertisement  for  the 
aame  product,  then  it  Is  to  be  prosecuted 
by  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  before  it- 
self and  adjudicated  by  itself  as  an  imfalr 
act  or  practice.  Or  if  tbe  alleged  false  label- 
ing on  the  package  is  construed  to  be  unfair 
competition,  it  is  triable  by  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  before  Itself  as  an  unfair 
method  of  competition. 

The  information  furnished  by  the  Com- 
mission in  hearings  before  the  subcommit- 
tee of  the  Committee  on  Appropriations  of 
this  House  on  the  Independent  Offices  Ap- 
propriation bill  for  1948,  showed  that  during 
the  1946  fiscal  year  123  cases  were  disposed 
of  by  orders  tc  cease  and  desist,  orders  of 
dismissal  or  otherwise,  broken  down  as  fol- 
lows: 

Casea 
False  and  misleading  advertising  under 

Federal  Trade  Commission  Act 88 

False  and  misleading  advertising  under 
Federal  Trade  Commission  Act.  in- 
cluding also  violations  of  Wool  Prod- 
ucts Act 7 

Restraint  of  trade  (conspiracy,  price-fix- 
ing, etc.)  under  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion  Act 4 

Price  discriminations,  etc.,  under  Robln- 
son-Patman  amendments  to  the  Clay- 
ton   Act - 24 

Other  Clayton  Act  cases  (sees.  3  and  7)  _.      2 
For  the  same  year,  the  trial  examiners  sub- 
mitted final  reports  in  45  cases,  as  follows: 

Cases 

False  advertising 37 

Wool  Products  Act 2 

Robinson-Patman    Act 5 

Restraint  of  trade   (conspiracy,  etc.) 1 

Just  for  Interest,  and  as  Indicating  the  ex- 
pedition attendant  upon  enforcement  in  the 
courts,  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration  for 
the  year  1946  disposed  of  3.221  cases  divided 
as  follows: 

Ca'ir^ 

Seizures 2,  835 

Criminal  prosecutions 380 

Injunctions 36 

THE   AOMINISTBATIVK   PaOCEDtTRC   ACT 

There  is  no  validity  in  the  assertion  that 
the  Administrative  Procedure  Act  passed  by 
the  Congress  In  1946  cures  the  evils  formerly 
present  in  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
procedure  and  makes  a  bill  of  this  sort  un- 
necessary. That  statement  has  been  made 
repeatedly.  Two  years  ago  when  the  Reece 
bill  (H.  R.  2390)  proposed  that  the  findings 
of  fact  by  the  Commission,  uj>on  review  In 
the  circuit  courts,  should  not  be  conclusive 
unless  supported  by  a  preponderance  of  the 
evidence,  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  said 
that  that  bill  was  not  necessary  because  the 
passage  of  the  Administrative  Procedure  Act 
was  Imminent. 

Now  the  Commission  contends  that  this 
bill  is  not  necessary  because  the  Adminis- 
trative Procedure  Act  has  been  passed.  But 
It  is  interesting  to  note  that  during  the  years 
when  various  bills  for  administrative  reform 
were  before  Congress,  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission regularly  sought  to  be  exempted 
from  their  provisions. 

The  Administrative  Procedure  Act  is  not 
designed  to  correct  beyond  some  incidental 
applicability  the  evils  in  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  procedure.  The  basic  concern  of 
the  Administrative  Procedure  Act  is  that  of 
administrative  rule  making,  regulation  pro- 
mulgation, rate  making,  license  granting, 
standards  formulating,   and  so  forth. 

We  do  not  need  to  debate  whether  the  Ad- 
ministrative Procedure  Act  has  been  or  will 
be  an  effective  Instrument  for  curing  evils 
Incident  to  those  administrative  functions. 
It  Is  sufficient  and  timely  enough  to  say  that 
the  act  does  not  and  will  not  cure  the  evils 
In  the  procedure  before  the  Federal  Trade 


Commission  because  It  does  not  strike  at  their 
central  source,  which  is  the  combination  of 
the  adjudicating  with  the  prosecuting  func- 
tions. 

Let  me  develop  this  In  two  ways:  (1)  the 
different  types  of  administrative  law;  and 
(2)  the  Insuifflciency  of  the  provisions  of  that 
act  itself  with  respect  to  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission procedure. 

Numerous  agencies  have  administrative 
procedures  of  a  leslslatlve  character.  For 
illustration,  the  Food  and  Drug  Adminis- 
tration in  enforcing  the  Federal  Food,  Drug, 
and  Cosmetic  Act,  Is  empowered  to  promul- 
gate regulations  fixing  definitions  and  st.and- 
ards  of  identity  and  quality  and  fill  of  con- 
tainer for  foods:  regulations  certifying  coal- 
tar  colors  which  are  harmless  and  suitable  for 
use  in  drugs  and  cosmetics  for  purposes  of 
coloring  only,  and  for  the  certification  of 
batches  of  such  colors;  regulations  determin- 
ing derivatives  of  the  barbiturate  Irugs 
which  are  habit-forming  and  which  are  to 
be  labeled  with  a  warning  of  the  hablt-:'orm- 
ing  quality;  regulations  certifying  batches  of 
drugs  composed  of  Insulin,  penicillin,  and 
streptomycin.  These  regulations  are  legis- 
lative In  character  and  are  applicable  uni- 
formly and  equally  to  all  persons  of  the  class 
affected. 

It  is  to  this  form  of  regulation  making 
that  the  Administrative  Procedure  Act  i«  par- 
ticularly addressed,  and  if  there  is  any  bene- 
fit under  the  Administrative  Procedure  Act, 
It  is  with  respect  to  this  sort  of  regulation 
making.  Such  regulations  are  subject  to  re- 
view by  the  circuit  courts,  and  the  review 
afforded  to  them  is  Just  as  complete  &t.  that 
afforded  to  adjudications  of  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  in  Its  trial  of  individual 
and  specific  cases  between  parties.  No  dis- 
tinction Is  made  In  the  act  between  hear- 
ings, decisions,  and  Judicial  review  of  reg- 
ulations of  this  kind,  and  adjudicatlcns  of 
the  kind  in  Federal  Trade  Commission  prac- 
tice. 

The  Patent  Office,  with  a  vast  amovjit  of 
administrative  litigation,  is  not  comp:irable 
In  the  least  respect  with  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission.  For  one  thing,  the  Rules  of 
Civil  Procedure  are  applicable  in  all  pro- 
ceedings in  the  Patent  Office.  A  greai  deal 
of  the  litigation  is  inter  partes.  privat>>  par- 
ties contesting  the  registration  or  car.cella- 
tlon  of  trade-marks.  Some  is  ex  par'.e  be- 
tween the  applicant  for  a  trade-marlc  and 
the  Patent  Office,  which  perhaps  has  refused 
the  application.  In  all  of  these  cases, 
whether  inter  partes  or  ex  parte,  there  is 
ultimate  appeal  to  the  Court  of  Customs  and 
Patent  Appeals  and.  under  the  new  I'rade- 
Mark  Act.  access  to  the  Federal  district 
courts  under  the  provisions  of  section  21 
(15  U.  S.  C.  A.  1071). 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission, 
frequently  referred  to,  has  numerous  func- 
tions and  sides  to  It.  The  average  i)er8on 
thinks  of  it  in  connection  with  rate  making. 
As  with  the  making  of  standards  and  defini- 
tions, there  is  a  great  difference  betwet^n  the 
making  of  rates  applicable  equally  ami  uni- 
formly to  all  in  a  class  and  the  trial  of  Issues 
of  fact  between  the  Government  and  Its 
citizens. 

TTie  Interstate  Comm.erce  Commission  ad- 
ministers the  Interstate  Commerce  Act,  the 
Motor  Carriers  Act  and  a  number  of  minor 
statutes,  and  generally  regulates  cocnmon 
carriers.  In  addition  to  rate  making,  it  is 
concerned  with  the  prevention  of  discrimina- 
tory charges  and  with  the  provision  cf  ade- 
quate services  and  facilities.  The  bulk  of 
Its  adjudication  work  arises  out  of  complaints 
by  persons  claiming  to  be  damaged  by  the 
action  of  the  carrier,  and  its  decision  may 
taice  the  form  of  a  cease  and  desist  order  or 
the  awarding  of  damages  to  the  injured  party. 
These  are  so-called  reparation  cases.  These 
are  Inter  partes  cases  as  in  fact  are  also  many 
of  the  rate  cases,  for  they  stem  largely  from 
the   ccmplaints  of   private   parties.     It   has 


been  estimated  that  of  the  hundreds  of  hear- 
ings involving  proposed  adjustments  In  rata 
schedules,  less  than  5  percent  arise  on  the 
Commission's  own  motion.  (Monograph  on 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  prepared 
by  the  sUff  of  Attorney  General's  Committee 
on  Administrative  Procedure,  p.  49.)  The 
Commission's  actions  on  service  complaints 
are  essentially  monitory  and  in  the  nature  of 
mediation  between  parties.  Emergency  serv- 
ice orders  directing  the  transfer  of  equip- 
ment are  usually  on  petition  of  the  carriera 
themselves. 

The  Supreme  Court  stated  some  of  thr 
salient  differences  in  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion v.  Klesner  (280  U.  S.  19,  26)  : 

"The  provisions  in  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission Act  concerning  unfair  competition 
are  often  compared  with  those  of  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Act  dealing  with  unjust  dls- 
crlmmation.  But  in  their  t>earlng  upon  pri- 
vate rlg<jts,  they  are  wholly  dissimilar.  The 
latter  act  imposes  upon  the  carrier  many 
duties:  and  it  creates  in  the  individual  cor- 
responding rights.  For  the  violation  of  the 
private  right  it  affords  a  private  administra- 
tive remedy.  It  empowers  any  Interested  per- 
son deeming  himself  aggrieved  to  file,  as  of 
right,  a  complaint  before  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission;  and  it  requires  the  car- 
rier to  make  answer.  Moreover  the  complain- 
ant there,  as  in  civil  Judicial  proceedings, 
bears  the  expense  of  prosecuting  his  claim. 
The  Federal  Trade  Commission  Act  contains 
no  such  features." 

The  Securities  and  Exchange  Commission 
U  concerned  with  the  regulation  of  security 
issues,  security  exchanges  and  dealers,  and 
public-utility  holding  companies.  True,  It 
has  wide  powers  to  direct  the  simplification 
of  public-utility  systems,  and  may,  by  re- 
fusing to  register  a  aecurity,  effectively  pre- 
vent its  public  sale  without  resort  to  a  court 
in  the  first  instance. 

These  matters  involve,  by  their  very  nature, 
however.  Intricate  questions  of  corporate 
finance  and  organization.  It  is  Interesting  to 
note,  too,  that  some  years  ago  the  Securities 
and  Exchange  Commission  Itself  decided  that 
procedure  In  the  courts,  rather  than  by  ad- 
ministrative techniques,  offered  a  more  suit- 
able and  expeditious  means  to  enforce  cer- 
tain provisions  of  the  statutes  (Final  Report 
of  Attorney  General's  Committee  on  Admin- 
istrative Procedure,  p.  61). 

The  duties  of  tbe  Federal  Communications 
Commission  with  respect  to  telephones  and 
telegraphs  are  analogous  to  those  of  the  In- 
terstate Commerce  Commission:  the  regula- 
tion of  a  public  utility.  Its  functions  in  the 
radio  field  Involve  the  licensing  of  the  chan- 
nels of  radio  transmission.  The  Federal 
Power  Commission  is  similarly  concerned 
with  the  licensing  of  water-power  projects. 
Other  commissions  and  agencies  are  con- 
cerned with  the  granting  of  licenses,  fran- 
chises, and  tbe  like.  We  need  not  discuss 
any  features,  good  or  bad,  pertaining  to  them 
because  they  are  different  from  the  ones  with 
which  we  are  Involved,  and.  by  their  dif- 
ferent nature,  might  require  different  treat- 
ment. 

The  National  Labor  Relations  Board,  prior 
to  recent  amendment,  was  almost  identical 
in  its  procedure  wich  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission Act.  In  fact,  it  was  modeled  upon 
it.  However,  that  was  found  unsatisfactory, 
and  in  the  first  session  of  this  Congress  the 
Labor-Management  Relations  Act  was  passed 
in  a  recognition  of  the  very  point  this  O'Hara 
bill  makes  as  to  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion, that  Is,  that  the  prosecuting  and  adju- 
dicating transactions  should  be  separated. 
The  amended  act  attempts  to  accomplish 
that  within  the  framework  of  the  Labor 
Board,  wherein  the  general  counsel's  office 
\a  made  a  separate  and.  to  some  extent,  an 
independent  unit,  and  the  Board  is,  to  some 
degree,  insulated  as  the  adjudicating  body. 
The  Administrative  Procedure  Act  did  not 
meet  the  need  there,  and.  notwithstanding 
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Its  teasage.  thli  change  «••  made  In  tiM 
UlK  r  law  by  tbts  CongrtM. 
l»|»en  the  AdmlnlatrallTe  Procedure  Act  ta 
as  an  argximent  agalnat  tbi «  bill,  con- 
atde^able  reliance  la  placed  upon  section  7  at 
act  with  reapect  to  agency  hearings.  But 
kctlon  In  ItaeU  Ultwtratea  the  tnsxifflcien- 
.  the  act  to  govern  procadtirea  of  the  Ped- 
Trcde  Coxnmlaalon  tjpt.  For  instance,  it 
ilm  that  "no  aanctton  ahall  be  linpoacd 
He  or  order  be  laniad  oecpt  upon  cor^ald- 
eratjon  of  the  whole  record  or  ruch  portions 
as  may  be  cited  by  any  party  and  as 
.ed  by  and  in  accordance  with  the 

>,  probative,  and  substantial  evidence." 

oUmt  words,  the  decision  Is  not  required 

to  lie  on  the  ptcpondvance  of  the  evidence 

as     iMUld   p«rlalB  te   the   sd judication    of 

but  is  permitted  to  rest  upon  "sub- 

._U"  evidence  which  Is  the  nile  eppll- 

e  to  taglUsttvc  •naetmcnu  and  to  regu- 

)ns  upon  legislative  delegations. 

all-Important  difference  Is  that  in  an 

adjudication  of  a  Epeclflc  case,  as  In  Federal 

Commission  proceedings,  the  decision 

ipoaed  to  b    on  the  facu  as  they  are.  as 

sre  proven  to  be.  while  In  regulation 

-j»g  such  as  the  defining  of  a  standard  or 

fUlng  of  a  rate,  the  decUlon  la  with  re- 

to   the   situation   as    it   should    be — a 

IB  promulgated  for  the  future  guld- 

and  ccnformatlons  of  those  subject  to 

A  Federal  Trade  Commlselon  order,  like 

Judgment  of  a  court.  Is  decisive  of  per- 

nghls  and  conduct  upon  the  heals  of 

,  they  have  done.     So  this  section  7  that 

^ed  as  a  bar  to  the  passage  of' this  bill 

n  retMty  a  One  llltistratlon  of  the  need 

the  passage  of  the  bill. 

Another    section    of    the    Administrative 

Act  which  is  relied  upon  by  the 

of  the  CHara  bill  in  section   IC 

ch   deals  with  Judicial  review.     The  re- 

•nt  of  Judicial  review  In  the  Admtnla- 

Frocedure  Act  used  more  words  than 

pr*rlo\Mly   appeared    in   statute*   pertatnin^; 

:he  different  agencies  and  it  may  t)e  tha': 

courts  wUl  find  some  words  on   which 

can.  by  construction,  enlarge  the  review 

«*t«Bt. 

best  appraisal  of  the  provision .  bow- 
.  is  the  explanation  of  the  American  Bar 
which  prepared  the  adminlstra- 
prccedure  bill.  The  explanation  per- 
talti^  to  the  copy  of  the  bill  before  lU  In- 
tlon  In  Congress  at  which  time  the 
section  was  identified  as  9  (f)  Section  10 
(e)  as  finally  enacted  differs  in  no  materliil 
ns  >ect  (only  in  the  arrangement  of  a  few 
wo  (k)  flrom  the  draft  9  (f).  This  to  how 
th<    bar  association  explained  it: 

A  restatement  of  the  scope  of  review,  its 
ttfforth  in  subsection  (f).  to  obviously  nec- 
ry  lest  the  proposed  statute  be  taken  a«/ 
Ualltlng  Judicial  review.  The  objections  to 
ju<  Iclal  review  have  been  generally  not  to 
Its  ivallabUlty  but  to  its  scope'  (Final  Report. 
Atearatf  0«neral"s  Committee,  p.  80).  The 
Uoo  doas  not  attempt  to  expand  the 
of  Judicial  review,  but  at  the  same 
care  must  be  taken  not  to  reduce  it 
dir*cUy  or  by  implication.  Nor  to  It  poealble 
ipeclfy  all  instances  In  which  Judicial  re- 
vlek  may  operate.  Subsection  (f).  thssw- 
.  Tfwks  merely  to  restate  the  several  e«te- 
;es  of  questions  at  biw  subject  to  JodMal 
w.  Bach  category  has  been  reoognlaed 
(ssk  Final  Report,  Attorney  General's  Corn- 
mi  tee,  pp.  87  et  seq.)  The  several  eate- 
goikes.  constantly  repeated  by  eotnts  In  the 
e  of  Judicial  dectoions  or  opinions,  were 
sstabllshed  by  the  Supreme  Court  as 
minimum  requisite  under  the  Constltu- 
(Interstmte  Commerce  Commiaisen  v. 
«is  Central  M.  Co.  (215  U  S  463.  47(>. 
I);  Interstate  Comfacrce  Commission  v. 
«.  Co.  (Jaa  IT  8  541.  547.  Itll)  ) 
bar*  also  bssa  earned  into  Stats  prac- 
tice in  part  at  ISMt  as  the  result  of  the  tdsn- 
Ucd  dus  proecas  ciausss  of  tttm  foortaastto 
an  s£dment.  apptlcabls  to  tbs  Statsa  mait  tiM 
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fifth  amendment,  applicable  to  th«  Federal 
Ck)v«rpment  (New  York  A  Queen*  Gas  Co.  v. 
MeCall  (»45  U.  8.  S45.  S4«.  1917))." 

II  section  10  added  anything  to  the  former 
scope  of  judldsl  review,  it  was  8lmp*y  by 
the  injection  of  the  phrase  'wbole  record." 
But  the  tMU-  association's  explanation  of  thto 
is  as  follows: 

'•The  words  "upon  the  whole  record"  are 
designed  simply  to  assure  that  the  hearing — 
If  one  is  required  by  sUtute — to  truly  a 
hearing  If  agencies  may  look  only  to  part 
of  the  record  of  a  statutory  hearing,  and  ig- 
nore other  uncontroverted  and  uncontro- 
vertible evidence,  then  obviously  the  hear- 
ing to  a  mere  sham,  the  parties  are  put  to 
a  needless  expense  In  participating,  and  Ju- 
dicial review  is  nothing  more  than  a  form. 
The  languaga  doss  not.  and  to  not  Intended 
to.  deprive  ainrtBlatrative  agencies  of  au- 
thority to  Judge  of  the  credibility  of  evidence 
or  to  appraise  conflicting  evidence. 

Section  10  was  written  merely  In  the  hope 
that  the  agendas  subject  to  It  would  do 
better  In  the  future.  On  tlie  basis  of  what 
the  bar's  report  stated  and  what  the  report 
of  the  Senate  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
raid,  It  was  recognized  that  ttie  law  had  not 
been  changed:  the  agencies  bad  Jiut  been 
admonished.  Here  is  what  the  Senata  oom- 
mlttas  aald  (Rept  No.  791,  7»th  Cong..  1st 
seas): 

"TtiB  'substantial  evidence'  rule  set  forth 
In  section  10  (ei  to  exaaailB#f  iHpartant. 
As  a  matter  of  language.  auba>a«flal  avideuce 
would  seem  to  be  an  adequate  expression  of 
law.  The  dllBculty  comea  about  m  ttie  prac- 
tice of  agencies  to  raly  upon  (and  of  cotirts 
to  tacitly  approve)  aoassthlBc  isss  to  rely 
upon  suspicion,  staralsa,  taipltaattOBs,  or 
plainly  incredible  evidence.  It  will  be  tba 
duty  of  the  courts  to  determine  In  the  final 
and  In  the  exercise  of  their  Inde- 
nt Judgment,  whether  on  the  whole 
record  the  evidence  in  a  given  inatance  to 
sufficiently  substantial  to  support  a  finding. 
conclusion,  or  other  agency  action  as  a  mat- 
ter of  law.  In  the  first  Instance,  however. 
It  will  be  the  function  of  the  agency  to  de- 
termine the  «ufllciency  of  tlis  tfldance  upon 
which  it  acts — and  the  proper  performance 
of  ita  public  duties  will  require  It  to  under- 
take this  inquiry  in  a  careful  and  dlapas- 
slonate  manner.  Shoxild  these  objcctlvea  of 
the  bill  aa  worded  (•ill.  suppteaaental  legis- 
lation will  be  requirsd. " 

A  memorandum  of  the  Justice  Department 
which    appeared    in    the    Appendix    to    the 

pefs  ASn7,  to  very  poaltlve.  saying: 

"Section  10  as  to  Judicial  review  doss  not. 
in  my  view,  make  any  real  changaa  in  exist- 
ing law.  Thto  asctioo  in  general  declares 
the  existing  law  concerning  Judicial  review. 
It  to  an  attempt  to  restate  In  exact  statu- 
tory language  the  doctrine  of  Judicial  re- 
view aa  expounded  in  vanoua  statu  tea  and 
as  Interpreted  by  the  Supreme  Court.  I 
know  that  aome  agencies  are  quite  concerned 
about  the  phraaeology  ussd  In  section  10 
for  fear  that  It  will  chanf  the  extating  doc- 
trine of  Judicial  review  which  has  been  set- 
tled fur  the  particular  agency  concerned. 
I  feel  sure  that  should  thto  section  be  given 
the  Interpretation  which  to  Intended,  namely, 
that  It  to  merely  a  restatement  of  extoting 
law,  there  should  be  no  diAculty  for  any 
agency  We  may  in  a  ssnss  look  at  section 
10  as  an  attempt  by  CoBsrsas  to  place  into 
statutory  isiigmgs  exietlnc  asthods  of 
review." 

Thto  confirmed  earlier  statements  of  the 
Attorney  Oeneral.  Hon.  Tom  C.  Clark.  In  hto 
lettar  to  Hon.  Pat  McCaaaax.  chairman  of 
the  SeiutU  Judiciary  Ooaunittee.  October  19, 
1M5. 

Thto  analyato  can  be  carried  furtiier,  but  it 
btts  already  gone  far  enough  u->  sbow  that 
ttM  setting  up  at  tbe  Administrative  Pro- 
cedure Act  sf  Inet  tbe  passers  at  tbe  O'Hara 
MU  to  only  •  sn«|«  and  a 


coififauaif*a  annTDicanoM  pown  has 
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Thto  bill  does  not  attempt  to  alter  aosne 
long-standing  principle  which  haa  acquired 
dignity  and  sanctity  through  age.  The 
situation  to  which  this  bUl  is  dlrectetl  has 
become  acute  since  1938. 

The  Federal  Trade  Commission  Act  wae 
passed  en  September  26,  1914.  Since  'hoee 
early  days,  the  Federal  Trade  Coramlwlon 
Act  haa  radically  changed  so  that  the  .Kope 
of  the  Commissions'  adjudicating  power*  haa 
been  Immeasurably  extended  and  the  i^ffect 
of  Its  orders  made  the  more  severs  as  they 
l>ear  upon  the  rights  of  respondenu. 

Originally,  a  Commission  order  to  :ease 
and  desist  was  not  enforceable  except  bv  the 
Circuit  Courts  of  Appesl  In  other  words,  a 
Commission  order  might  be  disregarded  with 
impunity  and  there  was  no  punishment  or 
compulsion  available  to  the  Commlaslon.  It 
applied  to  the  Circuit  Courts  of  Appeal  and 
at  that  time  the  respondent  might  maki-  any 
attack  upon  the  order  which  was  open  to 
him. 

The  Commission  was  empowered  originally 
to  prevent  unfair  methods  of  competition 
In  commence.  In  1938,  the  Commission  Act 
was  amended  In  numerous  Important  par- 
ticulars. One  amendment  gave  the  ConinUs- 
slon  enlarged  powers  with  respsct  to  the  ad- 
verttolng  uf  food,  drugs,  devices,  and  ccs- 
metlcs.  Other  amendmenu  which  arc  sig- 
nificant at  this  point  were: 

1.  Section  6  was  amended  to  Include  "un- 
fair or  deceptive  acts  or  practices  in  com- 
merce" as  well  as  "unfair  methods  of  com- 
petition In  commerce."  The  change  there 
was  slight  In  number  of  words  \iMt<\  but  vast 
In  effect.  Thereafter  com]3etltlon  dM  not 
need  to  be  established.  Formerly  It  tad  to 
be  shown  to  establish  thst  the  act  com- 
plained of  was  "a  method  of  competition" 
(Federal  Trade  Commiafion  v.  Raladam  Co. 
(383  U.  8.  648)). 

2.  A  provision  was  Inserted  In  the  itct  by 
which  an  order  to  cease  and  desist  becomes 
final.  That  to  to  say  that  if  the  jjcraon 
against  whom  the  order  has  been  entered 
does  not  petition  for  a  review,  then  when  the 
time  within  which  he  might  petition  has  ex- 
pired, or  If  he  petitions,  then  within  a  speci- 
fied number  of  days  after  the  disposition  of 
the  petition,  the  order  becomes  final. 

3.  Next,  a  provtolon  was  entered  prcviding 
that  one  who  violates  an  order  whl<:h  has 
become  final  "shall  forfeit  and  pay  to  the 
United  Statca  a  civil  penalty  of  no*,  more 
than  65.000  for  each  violation"  which  may  be 
recovered  in  a  civil  action  by  the  United 
SUtes. 

Now  that  worked  a  vast  change  in  the  ef- 
fect of  a  cease  and  deatot  (M'dcr.  Fo-merly. 
as  stated,  the  order  was  unenforceaMe  and 
at  no  practical  effect  tintli  and  unl<!ss  the 
Commission  at  some  later  time,  alltging  a 
vlolaUon  of  it.  applied  to  the  Circuit  Court 
to  enforce  it.  Under  thto  amendment  cf 
the  statute,  the  only  question  In  I'm-  event 
of  a  violation  of  the  order  in  such  civil  pen- 
alty action  to  whether,  as  a  matter  tif  fact, 
tbe  order  has  been  violated,  not  whetlxer  the 
order  to  valid:  not  whether  the  order  was  In 
accordance  with  the  evidence. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing.  Ccngress 
added  to  the  Conuntosion's  powers  by  the 
enactment  of  the  Wool  ProduAs  Labeling 
Act  of  1M0.  This  act  regulatea  the  lirand- 
ing  of  wool  and  providee  for  enforcement 
under  section  5  of  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
T*— **»'  Aet  as  wsll  aa  by  proceedlafi  IB  the 
courta.  While  thto  adds  to  the  a^udlcaUng 
powers  of  tbe  Commibaion,  It  alao  affords  In 
pairt  a  precedent  for  the  Commission  trying 
eases  In  court.  As  for  that  matter,  there 
are  certain  proeisiona  In  the  Whecle^-Lea 
Act  which  lUtewlae  aAord  a  precedent,  I.  e , 
the  peoeistons  with  respect  to  suits  for  in- 
JimrtlnBe  and  crlmlnia  prusecutluna. 
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AXOUOUS     ASPECTS     Or     PtOCEDtTRX 

The  Commission  procedure  for  the  trial 
of  cases  before  it,  some  of  them  insubstan- 
tial in  nature.  Is  a  luxury  that  only  the 
wealthy  can  afford.  It  to  impossible  for  a 
small  businessman  or  a  small  corporation 
to  stand  the  gaff  of  one  of  these  proceed- 
ings. The  respondent  must  be  a  large  cor- 
poration with  unlimited  resources  In  order 
to  see  one  of  them  through.  The  only  dis- 
position open  to  the  small  businessman  to  to 
settle  with  the  Commission  on  its  terms  or 
to  go  out  of  business. 

The  vtoe-like  hold  and  endurance-testing 
nature  of  this  procedure  upon  respondents, 
both  large  and  small,  are  disclosed  by  the 
following  circumstances: 

1.  There  is  no  means  for  peremptory  ter- 
mination of  an  unauthorized  or  a  trivial 
case.  The  respondent  may  make  a  motion  to 
the  Commission  to  dismiss  the  complaint 
for  want  of  legal  authority  or  because  of 
cessation  of  the  offense  or  for  any  other 
reason.  The  Commission  may  dtopose  of  such 
motion  as  It  usually  does  by  denying  it  with- 
out prejudice  to  the  renewal  of  it  at  the  end 
of  the  trial.  If  it  does,  no  Interlocutory 
appeal  to  the  courts  Is  permitted.  The  Rules 
of  Civil  Procedure  do  not  apply.  And  the 
courts  refuse  to  entertain  suits  for  declara- 
tory Judgment  or  for  injunction  to  arrest 
one  of  these  procedures  at  the  Inception 
before  It  has  made  its  costly  run. 

In  Miles  Laboratories  v.  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission (C.  A.  D.  C,  140  Fed.  (2d)  683),  a 
suit  for  a  declaratory  Judgment,  the  Court 
held  that  It  was  without  power  to  grant 
relief.  As  a  restilt.  thousands  of  miles  have 
been  traveled  with  great  expenditures  of 
time  and  money  on  a  case  of  which  the  Court 
made  thto  highly  significant  statement  (685)  : 
'In  the  present  case  and  on  the  present 
record — If  the  question  were  open — it  might 
very  well  be  argued  that  appellant's  adver- 
tising is  neither  false  nor  misleading,  when 
considered  in  the  light  of  the  statutory  pro- 
vision requiring  no  more  than  a  revelation 
of  all  material  consequences  which  may  re- 
sult from  the  use  of  the  product  In  the 
customary  way  or  under  the  conditions  pre- 
scribed In  the  advertisement.  But  since  the 
matter  to  not  open,  we  have  no  occasion  to 
examine  or  weigh  questions  of  fact  or  law, 
since  they  are  in  the  first  Instance  within 
the  excliislve  Jurisdiction  of  the  Commission 
and  Its  dectoion  when  made  to  subject  to 
challenge  only  as  provided  In  the  act;  nor 
to  there  anything  m  the  E>eclaratory  Judg- 
ment Act  which  changes  thto  result  or  cre- 
ates new  rights  or  Increases  or  extends  the 
Jurisdiction  of  the  courts  (Doehler  Metal 
Furniture  Co.  v.  Warren  (76  U.  S.  App  D  C 
60.  129  p.  ad  43.  45)  )  ." 

a.  The  Commission,  to  a  large  extent,  has 
prejudged  the  case.  The  act  provides  that  If 
It  has  "reason  to  believe"  that  anyone  has 
been  or  to  using  any  unfair  method  of  com- 
petition or  unfair  or  deceptive  act  or  practice 
In  commerce,  and  If  it  shall  appear  to  the 
Commission  that  a  proceeding  by  It  In  re- 
spect thereof  would  be  to  the  interest  of  the 
public,  It  shall  Issue  and  serve  a  complaint 
suting  Itt  charges  and  the  respondent  shall 
have  the  right  to  show  cause  why  an  order 
should  not  be  entered  by  the  Commission  re- 
quiring It  to  cease  and  destot  from  the  viola- 
tion of  the  law  so  charged  (sec.  5  (b)  ). 

When  Conunlssloner  ( now  Chairman )  Rob- 
ert E  Freer  outlined  Federal  Trade  Commto- 
slon  procedure  and  practice  for  the  George 
Washington  Lxw  Review  in  1940,  he  noted 
that  a  complaint  to  Issued  only  at  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Commission  and  that  motions 
with  respect  thereto  are  permitted,  but  he 
added  (p.  323): 

"As  a  practical  matter,  very  few  such  mo- 
tions are  briefed  and  argued  to  the  Commto- 
slon.  and  a  great  majority  of  them  are  de- 
nied, without  prejudice  to  the  right  of  the 
respondent  to  renew  them  at  the  end  of  the 


proceeding.  The  Commission  Itself  has 
passed  upon  the  question  of  lU  Jurlallctlon 
In  advance  of  ordering  the  Issuance  of  a  com- 
plaint and  in  most  cases  has  fully  couiUdered 
the  questions  raised  by  the  respondent  In  the 
motion." 

At  the  end  of  the  proceeding,  when  proofs 
have  been  made,  the  trial  examiner  lias  re- 
ported, and  briefs  have  been  filed,  the  Com- 
mission may  upon  request  and  at  its  discre- 
tion permit  oral  argument,  but,  says  Mr. 
Freer  (p.  329) .  "the  oral  argument  to  the  first 
contact  of  the  Commission  with  thts  case 
since  It  directed  the  preparation  and  i«rvlce 
of  complaint,  unless  It  has  been  brought  up 
beforehand  upon  a  motion." 

3.  Thto  method  of  trying  cases  with  what 
may  be  called  an  absentee  Judgeshlpt — the 
Commission  being  the  ultimate  autiiorlty 
but  not  being  directly  In  touch  with  all  of 
the  determinative  steps — involves  far  more 
In  the  way  of  formalities  than  does  a  case 
In  court  where  the  witnesses  are  presented 
before  the  Judge  or  the  Jury  and  heard  In 
regular  order;  where  counsel  frequently 
argue  orally  at  the  conclusion  of  the  trial 
and  obtain  a  judgment  from  the  ber.ch  or 
a  verdict  from  the  Jury,  without  further 
procedure  and  paper  work.  In  court,  under 
the  rules  of  civil  procedure,  there  are  avail- 
able to  the  litigants  means  of  discovery,  pro- 
visions for  summary  Judgment,  opportuni- 
ties to  dispose  of  cases  on  motions,  and 
opportunities  for  certain  Interlocutory  ap- 
peals, to  say  nothing  of  the  protection  af- 
forded by  the  rules  of  evidence  and  trial 
procedures  enforced  by  an  Impartial  Judge. 

4.  The  Commission  can  and  frequently 
does  take  testimony  at  widely  sep^irated 
places  entailing  much  travel  by  the  parties 
and  counsel.  Protracted  absences  of  coun- 
sel from  their  offices  and  of  the  partle«  from 
their  places  of  business  naturally  Increase 
the  expense.  This  travel  may  be  as  Inces- 
sant and  as  long  drawn  out  and  as  extended 
In  mileage  as  the  Commission  pleases,  and 
there  to  no  place  to  which  a  respondent  may 
turn  for  any  relief.  As  stated,  the  courts 
refuse  to  Interfere  by  way  of  declaratory 
Judgment  or  Injunction,  and  there  to  no  In- 
terlocutory appeal. 

5.  All  of  thto  testimony  Is  reported  steno- 
graphlcally  and  the  transcript  to  ne(:essary 
for  future  use  In  the  case.  A  copy  of  It  to 
not  fumtohed  to  the  respondent;  he  must 
buy  hto  copy  at  the  rate  of  35  cents  a  page. 
Transcripts  run  from  hundreds  to  thousands 
of  pages,  depending  upon  the  length  of  the 
trial. 

6.  In  addition  to  the  transcript,  all  pro- 
ceedings by  way  of  motions  and  appeal}  from 
examiner's  rulings  must  be  reduced  tc  writ- 
ing and  filed  In  multiple  copies,  all  of  which 
Involves  more  time  and  work  by  counsel  and 
the  parties. 

7.  There  to  Insufficient  protection  against 
evidence  by  unqualified  witnesses.  Qualifi- 
cations are  disclosed  not  only  In  what  the 
witness  says  but  In  how  he  says  it  and  In 
hto  appearance  and  manner  upon  the  stand. 
In  hearings  held  at  dtotant  places,  witaesses 
of  meager  qualifications  may  be  offered  and 
the  testimony  received  Into  the  record  along 
with  the  other  and  used  as  freely  In  the 
briefing  and  arguing  of  the  case  as  though 
It  were  from  a  qualified  witness. 

8.  Thto  to  an  assembly-line  method  of  try- 
ing cases.  It  to  trial  by  organization.  A  re- 
spondent finds  himself  opposed  to  an  or- 
ganized mechanism  wherein  wheels  within 
wheels  often  grind  out  of  extotence  the  con- 
siderations which  should  pertain  to  the  ad- 
mlntotratlon  of  Justice.  It  leads  to  what  to 
called  an  "Institutional  dectoion."  Such  a 
dectoion  to  defined  by  Prof.  Kenneth  Culp 
Davto  In  an  article  entitled  "Institutional  Ad- 
mlntotratlve  Dectoions"  appearing  In  the  Co- 
lumbia Law  Review  for  March  1948.  aa  fol- 
lows: 

"An  Institutional  dectoion  of  an  admln- 
totratlve  agency  to  a  dectoion  made  by  an  or- 


ganization and  not  by  an  Individual  or  sole- 
ly by  agency  heads.  A  trial  Judges  dectoion 
to  personal;  the  Judge  hears  evidence  and 
argument  and  decides  the  case.  In  the  ad- 
mlntotratlve  process,  evidence  may  be  taken 
before  an  examiner,  the  examiner  or  other 
subordinates  may  sift  the  evidence,  various 
kinds  of  special toU  of  the  agency's  sUff  may 
contribute  to  the  writing  of  proposed  and 
final  reports,  and  the  agency  heads  may  In 
fact  lean  so  heavily  on  the  work  of  the  staff 
as  to  know  little  or  nothing  about  the  prob- 
lems Involved  In  many  of  the  cases  decided  In 
the  agency's  name.  In  the  institutional  de- 
ctoion lie  elements  of  special  strength  and 
elemenU  of  special  weakness  of  the  admln- 
totratlve  process.  The  strength  springs  from 
the  superiority  of  group  work— from  Internal 
checks  and  balances,  from  cooperation  among 
speclaltoU  In  various  disciplines,  from  as- 
signment of  relatively  menial  tasks  to  low- 
paid  personnel  so  as  to  utilize  most  econom- 
ically the  energies  of  high-paid  personnel. 
The  weakness  of  the  Institutional  dectoion  to 
Its  anonymity.  Its  dissipated  responsibility. 
lU  partial  or  complete  rejection  of  the  Idea 
that  the  one  who  purporu  to  decide  must 
consider  the  record." 

Herein  arises  that  expertness  which  the 
advocates  of  administrative  law  are  prone  to 
assert.  The  expertness,  if  any,  to  not  neces- 
sarily In  the  persons  of  the  Commlasloners. 
Tenures  of  office  may  vary  greatly  In  time, 
and  at  periods  there  may  be  considerable 
turn-over  In  the  membership  of  a  given  com- 
mission. Likewise,  there  to  no  reason  for 
supposing  that  commissioners  may  become 
expert  in  the  wide  field  of  commodities  af- 
fected in  cases  of  alleged  false  iidverttolng 
and  unfair  competition. 

James  M.  Laudls,  a  former  member  of  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission,  writing  In  the 
Admlntotratlve  Process,  1938,  says,  at  page 
87: 

"To  assume  that  any  5,  10.  or  20  men  have 
the  ability  to  acquire,  within  their  brief 
official  lifetime,  the  expertness  to  compre- 
hend the  full  range  of  our  industrial  prob- 
lems, from  aluminum  to  zinc,  to  once  more 
to  put  otir  tnist  In  supermen.  In  the  busi- 
ness of  governing  a  nation— to  paraphrase 
Gerard  Henderson  again— we  must  take  Into 
account  the  fact  that  government  will  be 
operated  by  men  of  average  talent  and  aver- 
age ability  and  we  must  therefore  devise  our 
administrative  processes  with  that  in  mind," 
So  what  expertness  extots  In  a  commission 
is  usually  to  be  found  in  ihe  staff  which  to 
frequently,  as  Professor  Davto  says,  anony- 
mously related  to  the  adjudicating  process 
and  without  responsibility  for  the  dectoion. 
It  should  be  said  that  If  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission's  staff  has  acquired  expertness 
In  the  field  of  the  antltnist  laws,  the  O'Hara 
bill  would  not  take  away  the  Commission  k 
Institutional  decisions  In  that  field  because 
It  does  not  apply  to  the  Clayton  Act  under 
which  such  proceedings  are  brought. 

It  may  also  be  said  that  the  exercise  of 
expertness  and  the  doing  of  Justice  are  not 
always  synonymous.  Frequently  the  con- 
trary to  the  case.  The  traditional  symbol  of 
Justice  and  Impartial  adjudication  to  the 
flgvire  of  the  Roman  goddess  Justltla,  usually 
shown  with  her  eyes  closed  or  even  blind- 
folded to  signify  her  delicate  and  true 
weighing  of  the  evidence  put  before  her  on 
both  sides.  It  to  difficult  to  vtouallze  the 
Commissioners  In  that  embodiment,  and  It 
to  Impossible  for  them  to  act  In  that  fashion, 
for  the  Commission  procedure  itself  debars 
them  from  It. 

9.  On  appeal  from  such  Institutional  deci- 
sions, "the  findings  of  the  Commission  as  to 
the  facts,  if  supported  by  evidence,  shall  bs 
conclusive"  (sec  6  (c)).  On  appeal  from  a 
Judge's  dectoion,  the  higher  court  Is  permitted 
to  reverse  the  lower  court's  findings  as  to 
the  facts  if  they  are  clearly  erroneous,  which 
means,  as  did  the  old  equity  rule,  contrary 
to  the  clear  weight  of  evidence  [Aetnt  Lift 
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Co.  V.  Kepier  (C 


COWCLI 

]  Uautecturan  at  f  c 
u»  I  UMtapctttlc  drvloM  h«f«  •  parOratar  In- 
tar  wt  la  Um  panaffc  of  Um  O  Barm  Mil.  It 
«o  iM  Bkaan  (or  UMin  tluit  the  Moae  trlbun*! 
wo  Jld  U7  casaa  Involvlnc  both  their  latoelmg 
their  «d%eruslng.  A«  It  U  now.  the 
raj[rrnl  couru  are  the  tribunaU  which  try 
In  which  thato  UtoallBC  !■  aUa|Ml  to 
MlalM  ■iMlii^"  to  tha  %mm 
ua4<t  In  the  Fadanl  ^ood.  Dnac  and  CoaBaeilc 
Ac|  to  include  tabeUng  which  Is  falsa  or  aatf- 
tn  any  particular  and  vMeil  faUa  to 
eo^M^ly  with  the  niuneroua  apaetfleatkias  of 
th<  Food.  Oruc.  and  CoameUc  Act.  Tbaae 
cat  es  are  trtad  In  the  courts  upon  suit  tor 
Isjjunctioa.  or  in  a  dvU  action  resultluf  upon 
of  the  mmianrtitj  or  in  crlnunal 
Ion  (oUowtBg  Inforaaatlon  or  Indlet- 


'  rhe  adverUalnc  of  the  conunodltles  ta 
Mire  than  an  extension  of  the 
The  subject  oaattar  of  the  ad - 
veitlslng  ts  either  identical  with  that  on 
th  I  Ubcllnc.  or  related  to  It.  or  an  MXten- 
slG  n  of  It.  But  If  the  advertlali^  Is  allefed 
be  false  or  mlslcadli^  In  any  particu- 
la4.  the  Federal  Trade  Comattaton  Is  the 
whu:h  ouJtes  the  adjudication.  In 
itter  there  is  the  ui^purtuulty  for 
which  foUow  from  dual  adaaln- 
and  s^>aiate  adjudication, 
iow  well  the  courU  have  served  In  the 
aflwtlve  enforcement  of  the  Federal  Food. 
Vqi^.  and  Ooametlc  Act  Is  attested  by 
Dantd  P  WUIU  and  WlUlam  W. 
•Uorncys  for  the  Federal  Security 
A||ency.  in  a  recent  paper  wherein  they  say: 
'experience  under  this  act  shows  that  this 
•Utute.  In  which  cuurts  and  Juiica 
aa  agents  of  enforcement,  can  and  does 
wtirk.  T^e  courts  have  not  naclccted  the 
ra  Eponalbllltlca  enUustad  to  them  as  a  co> 
or  llnate  arm  of  enforcement;  their  oplnlona 
eoatlnue  to  breathe  life  Into  the  act;  and 
tliB  ptabUc  Interest  haa  bean  the  guiding 
principle  of  dedalon"  (Judicial  Profrass 
U  ider  the  Federal  Food.  Drug,  and  Coa- 
mttlc  Act.  Food -Dru« -Cosmetic  Law  Quar- 
tciy.   March   1948.   pp.   16.   94). 


UoiicatioB  of  die  Armtd  Scrnces 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


HPN.  HORACE  SEELY&ROWN,  JR. 

or  coKwacncvT 

Dl  THE  HOUSX  OF  RIPRaBKNTATIVXB 

Thursday.  Mau  13.  I94t 


it 


T-BROWN.  Mr  Speaker.  U 
member  of  Lbe  Armed  Srvlecs 
oi  our  country,  uid  as  a  Member  of  Con- 
fi  ess  who  Toted  in  .<ai;;poit  of  tti«  to- 
a  Hed  aniflcatlon  bill  laat  yew  la  iMpea 
Uat  It  wculd  Improve  the  cTer-a!l  mlM- 
ujry  picture  here  in  this  toiintry,  I  believe 
my  duty  to  call  to  the  attention  of  the 
tbe  article  written  by  Mr.  RMOoe 
d.  chief  of  the  Waahladon 
bireau  of  the  Chrl<(tlan  actaflwe  Monitor . 
If  a  recent  issue  of  that  newspaper. 

nlkTS  <v  Tta  MATioM — asHnro  asmkb  saancaa 
naumncsTioi* 

(^   Roaeoe   Drummond.   chief.   WaahlnctOD 
Ibureau.  the  Christian  Science  Mooltar) 

'. — The  public  Is  not  yet  be- 
idg  allowad  to  know  the  fuU  failure  ot  the 
at  tempted  unlAcatlMi  ai  the  aimed  acrvloea. 
Jhs  public  ts  not  yak  bdag  aUowad  to  know 
dlaunlbed  the  Army.  Havy.  and  Air  Fare* 
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have  become  at  a  time  when  the  need  for 
unity  wss  navar  fraater. 

The    public   ta   not   yet   being   allowed   to 

that  beneath   the  tooate  «f  vaMtaa- 

there   la   greater    illMUiN|    OHMOff  the 

armed  services  today  than   before  the  X7nl- 

Acatkm  Act  wm  paaaed. 

OtovlOMly.  this  condition  ta  not  going  to 
get  corrected  imtU  the  facta  are  faeed 
frankly  Sine*  they  are  not  being  faeed 
frankly  by  the  mtutary  leaders,  alnce  they 
are  being  concealfd  as  much  aa  poaalb'.e  from 
public  view,  it  Is  evident  thst  the  facts  must 
be  brought  out  into  the  open  by  those  who 
have  access  to  them.  Oongresa  and  the 
country  wlU  have  to  reaotve  the  moat  grtevcus 
service  disunities  sa  long  as  the  service 
leaders  iiisnioslTi  ii  are  proving  either  unwtl> 
Ucg  or  unaMe  to  do  so. 

Here  are  the  bald  facts  which  for  tbe  mcst 
part  are  being  covered  Tip  by  s  scre^'n  of 
military  double  talk  and  by  fancy  wortls  from 
the  clTtllan  beads  of  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment: 

1  Despite  words,  the  armed  services  have 
achieved  nothing.  In  fact,  remotely  approach- 
ing a  unified  concept  for  an  over-all  strategic 
defense  plan  by  which  the  United  States 
wcn!d  be  able  either  to  defend  Itself  at  home 
or  carry  an  offense  to  a  potential  enemy. 

3.  There  is  yet  no  agreement  whatsoever 
on  the  respective  tactical  roles  which  the  Air 
n>rce.  Navy,  and  Army  shall  play  in  the 
common  defense.  There  Is  not  only  no  joint 
operation  In  sight,  no  single  command  In 
B'.£ht.  but  no  agreement  on  the  assigned  role 
wh  c  1  each  should  play  separately. 

3.  Furthermore,  there  is  no  mechsnism 
within  the  armed  services  which  asauradly 
can  produce  a  unified  strategic  plan  of  de- 
fense and  asalgn  the  respective  roles  of  each 
service  Itecsuse  the  imlficatton  bUl  did  not 
provl(!e  a  unified  command  to  run  the 
"unified*  Army.  Wavy,  and  Air  Force  The 
present  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  cannot 
edly  produce  such  a  unified  plan  of  defi 
because.  Just  like  the  Sacurity  Council  of  the 
ITnlted  Nations.  It  can  act  only  when  It  Is 
unanimous.  Thus,  the  Navy,  Army,  and  Air 
Furce  each  has  a  veto  over  any  plan  the  others 
ml^it  Wish  to  adopt,  and  stalemate  Is  the 
result.  Stalemate  has  been  the  result  for 
more  than  a  year. 

4  Today.  Instead  of  the  Department  of 
Defense  presenting  a  unlfWd  military  pro- 
gram and  a  eoordlnatad  military  budget  to 
CDogresa.  each  of  the  armed  servlcaa  is  com- 
peting for  money  from  Congreas  by  present- 
ing to  Congress  competitive  military  pro- 
grams loaded  in  lu  favor.  In  conseqiience. 
rongressionsl  laymen  ara  batng  called  upon 
to  judge  betwacB  tha  eompotlng  services 
and  to  attempt  to  devlae  something  of  a 
coordinated  military  program  becaxue  the 
military  leaders  of  the  separate  armed  serv- 
ices are  unable  to  coonUnate  it  themadvca. 
Thxis  far.  there  has  been  no  coordination 
either  in  the  armed  services  or  In  Congrcai. 
5.  Finally,  in  face  of  luch  dlsimlflcation  at 
the  top.  the  armed  sarrtccs  today  are  riddled 
with  internecine  Jcalouay.  knifing,  mutual 
bcllttlement,  and  grand-acala  noncoopera- 
tton. 

Thla  ta  not  a  pleaaant  aight.  But  It  Is 
worst  than  that.  It  la  a  dangtroua  stata  of 
affairs. 

It  deaarvaa  to  tw  understood  that  the  praa- 
ant  disuntflcatkm  ol  tha  araad  servloaa  does 
not  tptim^  tnm  tba  ao  callai  fitacatton  bUl. 
It  la  Hwiily  tkat  tb*  — MlMttri  Mil  iMs  not 
brought  unlAcatloa  booauaa  the  UgtaUtton 
psraslttad  but  did  no*  eoaipal  unlfleatloa. 

Tltare  la  a  rsaaon  for  the  prevailing  Jaalousy 
and  dlaunity  between  the  armad  aemcaa, 
primarily  between  the  Air  ^orea  and  the  Navy . 

dilBevlt.  and  tm  nmmtm%  ^mMmb  baa  to  to 

made  rifcht  st  this  tlaa.  That  decialon  ta 
which  of  the  arased  aarvleio— ta  this  Inatance. 
whether  tha  Air  Force  or  the  Navy— ahall  ba 


the  raal.  affraad.  an-powarful  atrlklng  forca 
In  the  plan  of  American  defenae. 

Tha  nature  of  this  dectilon  explains, 
thougli  ttoartalnly  does  not  jxwtlfy.  the  pres- 
ent stato  of  ulro(«t  total  diaunlty  in  the 
armad  serricas.  *lo  dectaton  U  being  made 
today.  The  attempt  to  do  so.  when  Secretary 
of  Defenae  Forraatal  took  the  genersU  and 
atfmtrala  and  flfuratlvely  locked  them  up  to- 
ffctbar  at  Key  Waat  a  few  weeks  ago.  wws  a 
flaaco. 

The  development  of  a  unified  American 
defense  plsn,  the  necessary  Integration  of 
the  armed  sei  vices  to  carry  out  a  unified  de- 
fense plan,  and  an  Intelligent  allocation  of 
funds  based  upon  a  unified  defenae  plan  are 
today  all  going  by  default. 


Palcstiiic 


rON  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ELLSWORTH  B  BUCK 

or  Niw  ToajL 

IM  TUK  HOUSS  OF  RKPRESSNTATIVn 

Thursday,  May  13,  194B 

Mr.  BUCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  RccoaD,  I  in- 
clude the  following  letter: 

Hotm  or  RDaEssirrA'nvis. 
<ya3/iin(rton.  D.  C .  May  7.  i94S. 
The  Pubic  rirr. 
Hon.  Oicaoa  C.  Mabshau.. 

Secrrtary  of  State. 
Hon.  Jomv  W.  Sirrm. 

Seefttaiy  of  the  J^earttry. 
Hon  Juaa  ^mbcstal. 

Secretmry  of  Defmae. 
Ron  Tom  C.  Clask. 

Attorney  Oeneral. 
Hon   Jbss  If   DoffAtaacm. 

Fo.tttna»fcr  Octteraf 
Hon   JxTUVB  A.  Karc, 

Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
Won    CUMTON  P    AwncBsow.        • 

Secretary  of  Atjricultur e . 
Hon   Chablis  SAirmi. 

Secrefarjf  of  Commerce. 
Hod   Larwta  B.  ScHwamwaacH. 

Secretary  of  Labor 
GnvTLnmv:  In  the  preaent  Palestine  crisis 
affecting  so  many  interesu  vital  to  the  United 
Btataa.  and  the  world's  hopes  for  pesce.  we 
ara  eonstantly  beinf  ssked  for  our  views  and 
recommendations,  and  reqi:ested  to  iraka 
them  known  to  the  executive  department. 
Accordingly.  In  the  llRht  of  the  best  Informa- 
ttoB  available  to  tM  at  thla  time,  aw  s^ta 
tham  hare,  aa  we  believe  that  under  cxlattag 
condttiona  action  by  tha  executive  depart- 
ment is  most  urgent. 

Wa  are  led  to  oor  ooodnslons  by  the  ron- 
thmsd  and  aecateratad  paea  of  tbe  warfare 
In  Palastlne.  the  raportsd  and  adailttad  in- 
cursions Into  Palestine  on  a  larg*  scale  of 
non-Palestinian  Araba  racniltcd.  trained, 
financed,  equipped  and  led  under  tha  official 
awplcca  of  the  neighboring  Arab  states  to 
make  arar  on  the  Jews.  aiKl  the  de  frcto 
eatabt'shment  of  a  Jewish  state  in  Palestine. 
It  laems  clear  to  us  that  the  attainment  of 
a  truca  under  fair  conditions  which  coi^d 
lead  t)  a  |wnnanent  settlement  In  Palaatlne, 
the  praaarvatlon  of  the  ihrines  of  the  three 
great  religious  faiths  In  Jeruislem  and  Ita 
anvtrons.  and  the  withdrawal  ot  the  t>on-Pal- 
astlnlan  Arab  forcaa  who  ara  now  defying  tba 
United  Natlona.  rather  than  the  unrealistic 
effort  to  get  the  General  Assembly  to  reverse 
elf  and  vote  a  tiwi— lilii  for  rataatlne. 
tw  the  three  pnaa*  u>)Btllias  of  oar 
policy.  To  attain  these  objectives  w*  bsttsva 
the  Prsitdsat  should  take  tha  foUowlac 
action: 
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1.  Discontinue  the  embargo  on  the  ship- 
ment of  arms  to  the  Jewish  militia  of  the 
de  facto  Jewish  state,  until  a  just  truce  is 
atUlned,  or  until  the  non-Palestinian  forces 
armed  by  the  neighboring  Arab  states,  which 
continue  to  receive  large  arms  shipments  from 
Crest  Britain  under  "treaty  arrangements," 
are  withdrawn,  and  foreign  arms  are  no 
longer  a  factor  In  the  Palestine  fighting. 

a.  Provide  for  the  participation  by  the 
United  States  in  any  effective  measures  to 
protect  Jerusalem  and  Its  environs,  and  to 
put  these  areas  under  international  control 
as  already  proposed  by  the  United  States 
rcpresenutive  at  the  United  Nations. 

3.  Provide  for  the  support  of  the  United 
States  of  all  efforts  which  might  be  made 
within  the  framework  of  the  United  Nations 
to  apply  such  sanctions  as  the  Charter  pro- 
vides for  in  order  to  bring  alxiut  compliance 
with  the  General  Assembly's  resolution  on 
Palestine. 

Sincerely  yours. 
Evxarrr  M.  DnutsKN,  SUteenth  District, 
Illinois:  MAiGAarr  Chasx  Smtth.  Sec- 
ond District.  Maine:  Ckeistian  A. 
Hxana.  Tenth  DisUict,  Massachusetts; 
Robot  J.  Twtman.  Ninth  District. 
Illinois;  Jacob  K.  JAvrrs,  Twenty-first 
District.  New  York;  Thob  C.  Toixitson, 
Sixth  District.  Washington:  R.  Waltxr 
RIEHI.MAN.  Thirty-sixth  District,  New 
York;  Kknnxth  K.  Kiatinc,  Forti- 
eth District,  New  York;  J.  Caleb  Boggs, 
Representative  at  Large,  Delaware; 
NoBRia  PotJLsoN,  Thirteenth  District. 
California;  Habold  F.  Younoblood, 
Fourteenth  District,  Michigan;  Robebt 
Tbiw  Ross.  Fifth  District.  New  York; 
Edwabb  J.  Dxvrrr.  Fourth  DUtrict. 
Minnesota;  James  C.  Auchimcloss, 
,  Third  District.  New  Jersey;  Thomas  L. 

Owens,  Seventh  District,  Illinois; 
Ellbwobth  B.  Foote.  Third  District, 
Connecticut;  Fsanklin  J.  Malonet, 
Fourth  District.  Pennsylvania:  James 
O.  Fttltom,  Thirty-first  District,  Penn- 
sylvania; Fbtdebick  a.  Muhlenbebc. 
Thirteenth  DUtrict,  Pennsylvania; 
William  J.  Muxeb.  First  District.  Con- 
necticut; GxoBCE  J.  Bates.  Sixth  Dis- 
trict, Masf^achusetts;  James  T.  Pattxi- 
sow.  Fifth  District.  Connecticut;  T. 
MnxxT  Hako.  Second  District.  New 
Jersey;  Obobge  MacKinnon,  Third 
District.  Minnesota;  David  M.  Potts. 
Twenty-sixth  DUtrict.  New  York;  John 
C.  BaoPHT.  Fourth  DUtrict.  Wisconsin; 
ROBEBT  W.  Keak.  Twelfth  DUtrict.  New 
Jersey;  Thbcston  Ballabd  Morton, 
Third  DUtrict.  Kentucky;  William  J. 
Caow.  Twenty-third  DUtrict.  Pennsyl- 
vania; Kdwin  Akthus  Hall.  Thirty- 
seventh  DUtrict,  New  York;  Howabo  A. 
CorriN,  Thirteenth  District.  Michigan; 
OoBDON  CAwniLo,  Eighth  District.  New 
Jersey;  Bllswobth  B.  Buck,  Sixteenth 
DUtrict.  New  York;  Chablxs  J.  Keb- 
8TEN,  Fifth  DUtrict,  Wisconsin;  Rich- 
aeo  B.  Vail.  Second  DUtrict.  Illinois; 
Geobce  H  Benoeb,  Repreaenutive  at 
Large,  Ohio. 


Security  by  Protcriptioa 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  AUGUSTINE  B.  KELLEY 

or  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  13.  1948 

Mr.  KEMEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  per- 
mission to  extend  my  remarks.  I  am  in- 
cluding an  editorial  from  the  Washington 
Post  of  April   19  entitled  'Security  by 


Proscription."  This  article  sets  forth  the 
dangers  inherent  In  the  present  Mundt 
bill.  While  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the 
Nation  should  use  its  powers  to  prevent 
any  subversive  groups  from  gaining  dom- 
inance in  the  coimtry  and  the  Govern- 
ment and  doing  injury  to  its  people,  the 
end  does  not  justify  the  means  proposed 
in  thi.s  bill.  The  dangers  inherent  in  it 
should  be  understood  by  every  American. 

SECtrHlTT  BT  PEOSCBIPTION 

There  is  a  specious  rationality  about  the 
legUIation  to  curb  communism  approved  the 
other  day  by  the  House  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities  which  makes  it  particu- 
larly perilous.  Indubitably.  Communists  and 
some  of  their  bedfellows  are  a  menace  to  the 
body  politic;  lnd\ibitably.  their  devotion  to 
a  foreign  country  U  such  that  they  cannot 
be  allowed  to  hold  positions  of  trust  within 
our  own  Government.  The  Committee  on 
Un-American  Activities  proposes  to  deal 
with  them,  however,  by  proscription  In  the 
guise  of  exposure.  It  would  require  regis- 
tration and  disclosure  of  membership  and 
of  contributors  on  the  part  of  the  Conamunist 
Party  itself  and  on  the  part  of  all  Com- 
munist-front organizations.  Tlie  justifica- 
tion for  this  proscription  u  a  legislative 
declaration  that  the  Communist  Party  U  a 
"political  conspiracy"  endeavoring  to  "sub- 
vert the  Interest  of  the  United  States  to 
that  of  a  foreign  CommunUt  power." 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  U 
by  no  means  defenseless  against  the  agents 
of  a  foreign  power  or  other  persons  seeking 
to  overthrow  it.  There  U  in  force  at  the 
present  time  the  McCormack  Act  requiring 
regUtratlon  of  agents  of  foreign  principles 
and  the  VoorhU  Act  requiring  regUtratlon 
of  organizations  which  are  agents  of  foreign 
governments.  There  U  also  a  Federal  law. 
the  Smith  Act.  forbidding  anyone  to  advo- 
cate the  violent  overthrow  of  any  govern- 
ment in  the  United  States  and  another  law 
forbidding  the  employment  of  any  such  per- 
son by  the  Federal  Government.  It  would 
be  a  good  Idea,  we  think,  to  test  In  the 
courts  whether  CommunUts.  by  mere  vir- 
tue of  their  membership  in  the  CommunUt 
Party,  fall  afoul  of  these  laws.  The  courts 
are  the  appropriate  place  to  seek  such  a 
judgment. 

But  legUlatlve  designation  of  the  Com- 
munist Party  and  CommunUt-front*  organ- 
izations as  guilty  of  violating  these  laws  or 
any  other  laws  having  general  application  U 
at  once  a  begging  of  the  question  and  an  in- 
fringement of  the  first  amendment  to  the 
Constitution.  If  Congress  could,  at  Its  own 
unchecked  discretion,  declare  it  to  be  a  fact 
that  Communists  and  their  fellow  travelers 
are  conspirators,  it  could  do  the  same  about 
Roman  Catholics  or  trade  unionists  or  or- 
ganizers of  a  third  party.  Justice  Pretty- 
man  of  the  United  States  Court  of  Appeals 
for  the  DUtrict  of  Columbia  put  thU  suc- 
cinctly and  Incontrovertlbly  the  other  day  In 
hU  dissenting  opinion  on  the  Taft-Hartley 
Act  Communist-oath  case.  Congress  can- 
not, he  said.  "dUectly  abridge  a  right  pro- 
tected by  the  first  amendment  merely  by 
making  an  affirmation  of  a  fact.  If  it  could, 
It  could  fiout  tha  amendment  with  Im- 
punity." 

The  House  of  Representatives  had  an  un- 
happy experience  not  long  ago  when  it  tried 
to  forbid  the  federal  employment  of  three 
named  individuals.  Messrs.  Wataon,  Dodd, 
and  Lovett,  only  to  discover'  that  It  had  en- 
acted what  the  Supreme  Court  ultimately 
called  a  bill  of  attainder.  The  present  pro- 
posal has  much  the  same  taint.  Congress 
could  properly  require  the  regUtratlon  of  all 
organizations  guilty  of  endeavoring  to  sub- 
vert the  interest  of  the  United  States  to  that 
of  a  foreign  CommunUt  power.  It  could. 
If  It  wUhed.  follow  the  suggestion  of  Morris 
Ernst  and  require  disclosure  as  to  the  contri- 
butions   and    expenditures   ol    all    organiza- 


tions seeking  to  influence  public  opinion.  It 
could,  as  Adolph  Berle  recommended 
strengthen  the  Foreign  AgenU  RegUtratlon 
Act  to  encompass  all  agenu  of  foreign'  pow- 
ers. But  to  single  out  the  CbmmunUts  for 
special  restrictions  under  the  law  U  to  legis- 
late in  one  of  the  ways  the  Constitution 
specifically  prohibits. 

In  empowering  the  Attorney  General  to 
designate  organizations  as  CommunUt 
fronu,  the  House  committee  proposal  would 
Improve  In  Important  respects  upon  the 
power  to  do  thU  given  the  Attorney  General 
under  the  President's  loyalty  investigation 
order.  It  would  provide  for  a  hearing  and 
for  judicial  review.  But  the  Invidious  char- 
acter of  the  designation,  the  failure  to  recog- 
nize that  an  organization  in  which  Commu- 
nUts have  the  upper  hand  one  day  may  be 
reclaimed  by  loyal  Americans  the  next,  the 
extreme  vagueness  of  the  language  defining 
a  CommunUt  front,  all  serve  to  make  thU  a 
most  dangerously  blunderbuss  sort  of  leaU- 
latlon.  * 

Perhaps  the  most  serious  defect  of  the  pro- 
posed legislation  U  lu  drastic  extension  of 
the  doctrine  of  guilt  by  association.  It  would 
forbid  employment  In  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment or  Issuance  of  a  passport  to  any  mem- 
ber of  any  organization  designated  a  Com- 
munist front.  ThU  is  a  proscription  on  so 
broad  and  unselectlve  a  scale  a»  to  be  wholly 
repugnant  to  the  most  settled  teneU  of 
American  democracy.  It  would  catch  saint 
and  sinner  alike,  punish  the  Innocent  aa  well 
as  the  guilty.  There  U  not  much  to  be  said 
for  medicine  that  kills  the  patient  along  with 
the  germs  from  which  he  U  suffering. 


Farm  Land  Prices  Contiiine  Uptrend 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  GEORGE  W.  GILLIE 

op   INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  13.  1948 

Mr.  GILLIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  granted  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Reccrd,  I  wish  to  Include  an  article. 
Farm  Land  Prices  Continue  Uptrend, 
taken  from  the  May  issue  of  the  Journal 
of  the  American  Bankers  Association. 
The  article  presents  the  semiannual 
study  of  land  price  trend.s  prepared  by 
the  committee  on  farm  land  prices  of 
the  agricultural  commission,  American 
Bankers  Association: 

Fabm  Land  Pbices  Continte  Uptbend 

Record  prices  for  grains  and  meats  have 
bad  their  effect  In  the  farm  land  price  sit- 
uation as  ahown  by  the  f  -  •  -n  land  price  index 
which  reached  170  on  March  1,  1948 
(1912-14-100),  according  to  the  Bureau  of 
Agricultural  Economics.  Thus,  farm  land 
prices  have  advanced  to  the  1920  inflationary 
peak  for  the  country  as  a  whole.  Some  re- 
gions are  well  above  the  1920  peak;  others 
are  still  below. 

Considering  the  Increases  In  farm  land 
prices  during  the  World  War  n  period  alone, 
national  figures  show  that  since  March  I. 
1939,  the  advance  has  been  102  percent;  and 
during  1947  It  was  7  percent. 

States  showing  the  greatest  increase  In 
farm  land  prices  during  the  past  year  are 
those  In  the  wheat  and  beef  producing  areas. 
California.  Florida,  and  LouUiana  are  the 
only. States  showing  a  decrease  over  a  year 
ago.  Undoubtedly,  the  drop  in  fruit  prices 
during  the  latter  half  of  1947  Influenced  this 
trend  in  Florida  and  California. 

The  Index  shows  that  during  the  13 
months  from   March   1,   1947,  to  March    ! 
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ISJIS.  r«nD-Uiid  prtccs  tAlii«d  II  potaU— the 
•all 
It  ymn.    Votillf  |  ataa  of 
biv*  fiiUai  off.    TbJa  lu^iBrti  Icn  lnt«mt 
farm  laadB  as 

ti  tbc  St 
■AB.  th* 
FU  at  fanasfs  tev* 

IMt  V»  tMJMJlMJW  tn  IM7. 
_  ««  itrr 

In  t»«0. 

1M7  or  H.700.000.000  ts  approximately 
oi4e-balf  th«  morx^ug*  debt  carried  by  Amcr- 
Jciui  farmers  at  the  end  of  World  War  I. 
In  tb*  BMln.  ar*  In  ■troag  hands— 
ttfsy  do  not  BM«  to  b*  aoM. 

On  the  other  hand,  production  expensM  of 
farmers  have  been  Increaatng  and  reached  a 
record  hlfh  of  251  percent  above  the  19 10-1 4 
In  January  1M«,  and  d-opped  slightly 
Pabruary  and  March.  Continued  talfh 
augur  reduced  net  farm  Incomea. 
should  be  remembered  that  when  prtcaa 
start  to  recede,  tboae  on  farm 
tend  to  drop  faatar  than  those 
oA  things  the  farmer  buys.  Then  a  reduced 
n  >t  farm  Income  may  not  support  a  debt 
paced  on  land  purchased  during  high  prloea. 
Bai^kers  should  study  the  recent  develop- 
Blenu  In  farm  prices,  production  and  ex- 
p  mses.  They  should  cheek  on  the  purposes 
f<  r  which  loan  funds  are  to  be  used  and  be 
sfre  they  arc  for  prrductlve  purposes. 
What  happens  In  the  months  ahead  to 
cultural  prices  and  wage  ratea  wtll 
farm  welfare.  Further  inflation  new 
whll  drtv*  up  (arm  coata.  The  Nation'*  «•- 
f<  n^e  program  may  continue  the  inflatiooary 
b  x>m  somewhat  longar  than  would  otberwlM 
bjkve  been  the  case 

The  continued  strength  and  solvency  of 
akrlculture  will  depend  largely  upon  Uie 
g  >od  sense  of  our  0.OOO.OCO  farmers  and  upcn 
t  lelr  ability  to  preserva  their  savlngB  and 
e  {Ultlas  and  to  maintain  their  business  on  a 
•  >und  basis.  Bankers  can  aaaist  In  keeping 
a  (rlculture  financially  sound. 

»  tax  ABX  SOMK  THIMSa  Foa  SAirKXas  TO  BO  MOW 

1.  Kncourage  farmers  to  build  up  the  pro- 
d  activity  of  their  land  In  order  to  Increase 
f  »od  production. 

2.  Dlscoiirage  borrowing  to  speculate  In 
f j  irm  Lands  or  In  farm  commodities. 

3.  Discourage  all  borrowing  based  upon 
high  farm  prices  that  might  result  In  exces- 
qre  indebtedness  as  farm  income  returns  to 

nomuil  levels. 

4.  Urge  farmers  to' use  caution  tn  assuming 
h  cavy  indebtedness  for  maebinary  and  equip- 

it. 

5.  Keep  in  mind  cmiaf  nllj  that  the  sound 
T  ilue  of  farm  land  ctopsMla  upon  the  capac  ty 
o    farms  to  produce  a  profitable  income  o«-ar 

period  of  years. 

6.  Encourage  farmers  to  pay  existing  debts 
o  It  of  praaent  high  Income. 

7.  Urge  farmers  to  build  up  financial  ra- 
tbrougb  ownership  of  TTcaaury  bonds 

•awlaCi  dapoatts. 


CefTfstioaal  Subpcaa  Poweri 
Professor  Corwin 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  GEORGE  MicKINNON 

OF    MINXESOT* 

IN  THE  HOUSB  OP  RKPRKSENTATTVBH 

Thwrsdat.  May  13.  194t 

Mr.    MacKinnon.     Mr.    Speaker,    in 
e^MUiiectlon  with  the  debate  upon  the  ne- 
Mf  of  governmental   bureaus  com- 
plying with  congressional  subpenas  I  in- 


clude the  following  excerpts  from  the 
great  work  by  Edwin  S.  Corwin.  pub- 
lished In  1940.  entitled  "The  President. 
Offlce  and  Powers."  New  York  University 
Press: 

Another  precedent  of  great  significance 
ttoa  Washington 'a  admlnlatratlon  waa  the 
first  Praaklent's  refusal  in  17M  to  comply 
with  a  call  from  the  House  of  Repreaentatlvea 
for  papers  relative  to  the  nagoUntion  of  the 
Jay  treaty  The  demand  waa  originally  fa- 
thered by  Madison,  and  presumably  reflected 
the  theory  of  Helvidius  that  the  President's 
diplomatic  role  la  chiefly  Instrumental  of  the 
national  legislative  power  tn  the  realm  of 
foreign  relationship.  Waahlngton's  declina- 
tion, neverthelesa.  he  now  conceded  to  be 
proper  so  far  as  It  represented  the  President's 
deliberate  Judgment  that  the  papers  were  "of 
a  nature  that  did  not  permit  of  disclosure  at 
thia  time."  The  concession  ao  broadened  the 
force  of  the  precedent  that  nowadays  a  Prea- 
Ident  feela  free  by  the  same  formula  to  de- 
cline information  even  to  his  constitutional 
partner  in  treaty  making,  whereas  Washing- 
ton s  refusal  rested  primarily  on  his  denial 
that  the  House  was  entitled  to  discuss  the 
merits  of  a  treaty.  In  1906  a  debate  arose  In 
the  Senate  over  the  adventuroua  foreign  pol- 
icy of  the  first  Roosevelt.  In  the  course  of 
which  the  entire  ground  that  had  been  cor- 
,  ered  by  Paclflcus  and  Helvidius  more  than  a 
century  before  was  retraveled.  Senator 
Spooner  assuming  the  Hamlltonlan  part. 
Senator  Bacon  the  Madtsonlan.  In  the  face 
of  his  general  position  Bacon  conceded  that 
"the  question  of  the  President's  sending  or 
refusing  to  send  any  communication  to  the 
Senate  ts  not  to  be  judged  by  legal  right,  but 
(Isi  •  •  •  one  of  courtesy  between  the 
President  and  that  body."  "  The  record  of 
practice  amply  bears  out  tbls  statement. 


♦•  President's  Control,  p.  197.  For  a  cata- 
log of  congressional  calls  for  documents. 
see  Senate  Miscellaneous  Documents.  No.  7, 
52d  Cong  ,  2d  seas.,  pp.  232-272.  For  several 
instances  of  refusal  of  doctunents  by  the 
President,  see  Wsrren,  article  cited  In  note 
39.  at  pp.  4.  8.  II.  12.  IS.  16.  17.  29.  Apropos 
of  a  resolution  by  Senator  Penrose  early  in 
December  1906:  "That  the  President  be  re- 
quested to  communicate  to  the  Senate,  if  not 
incompatible  with  the  public  interests,  full 
lnfom»aticn  bearing  upon  the  recent  order 
dismissing  from  the  military  aervtce  of  the 
United  Statea  three  companies  of  the 
Twenty-flfth  Regiment  of  Infantry.  United 
States  troops  (colored),"  Senator  Spooner.  of 
Wisconsin,  said; 

"Mr.  President,  I  am  opposed  to  the  reso- 
lution offered  by  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania. My  oppoaltlon  to  It  la  based  entirely 
upon  the  form  of  it.  This  resolution  does 
not.  so  far  as  the  subject-matter  goes,  fall 
within  the  clasa  of  inquiries  which  the  Sen- 
ate has  ever  been  acctistoroed  to  address  to 
the  President.  It  implies  on  its  face,  Mr. 
President,  a  doubt  here  which  I  thUik  doea 
not  exist:  as  to  whether  the  Senate  is  of 
right  entitled  to  all  the  facts  relating  to  the 
diacharge  of  the  three  named  companies  or 
not.  Always  the  Senate,  in  passing  reeolu- 
tkms  of  Inquiry  sddressed  to  Cabinet  officers, 
except  the  Secretary  of  State,  makes  them  In 
form  of  direction,  net  request.  It  rarely 
iMa  happened  that  a  request  has  been  ad- 
dressed to  any  Cabinet  officer  where  foreign 
relations  were  Involved.  Where  such  a  reso- 
lution has  been  adopted  it  has  been  ad- 
dressed to  the  President,  with  the  qualifica- 
tion that  he  Is  requested  to  furnish  the  In- 
formation only  so  far  as.  In  his  Judgment, 
the  transmtaaion  of  It  la  compatible  with  ths 
public  interest. 

•TTiere  are  reaaons  for  that.  Mr.  President. 
The  State  Depiu^ment  stands  upon  an  en- 
tirely different  basis  aa  to  the  Congreaa  from 
the  other  departments.  The  conduct  of  our 
foreign  relations  is  vested  by  the  Constitu- 
tion in  the  President.     It  would  not  be  ad- 


The  further  question  arises,  whether  the 
President's  duty  -from  time  to  lime  (to) 
give  to  the  Congrees  infnrmstlon  of  the  stats 
ot  the  Union  "  infers  the  duty  to  give  them 
such  information  as  the  Houses,  either  of 
them,  may  deatre,  provided  he  la  In  posses- 
alon  of  itf  The  answer  establlabed  by  prac- 
tice from  the  beginning  la  that  the  Presi- 
dent ts  complete  master  of  the  situation  and 
ts  entitled  to  select  both  the  occasions  of 
his  communications  and  their  content  Thus, 
neither  the  President  nor  the  Secretary  of 
Stats  la  ever  directed  by  the  Houses  to  fur- 
nish dsslrsd  information  or  papers,  but  only 
requested  to  do  so,  and  then  only  If  It  la 
in  the  public  interest  that  they  should 
comply — a  question  left  to  be  determined 
by  the  President.  More  than  that,  however. 
Presidents  have  sometimes  Intervened  to 
exonerate  other  heads  of  departments  than 
the  Secretju-y  of  State,  and  even  leaser  ad- 
ministrative officials,  from  responding  to 
congressional  demaoda  for  information, 
either  on  the  ground  that  the  papers  auught 
were  private,  unofikrial,  or  confidential  that 


missible  at  all  that  either  House  should  have 
the  power  to  force  from  the  Secretary  of 
State  infonnation  connected  with  the  nego- 
tiation of  treaties,  communications  from 
foreign  govemmenU.  and  a  variety  of  mat- 
ters which.  If  made  public,  would  result  in 
very  great  harm  in  our  foreign  relations — 
matters  so  far  within  the  control  of  the 
President  that  it  has  always  been  the  prac- 
tice, and  it  always  will  be  ths  practice,  to 
reoognlae  the  fact  that  there  la  of  necessity 
information  which  it  may  not  be  compatible 
with  the  public  Intereat  ahould  be  trans- 
mitted to  Cot^ress— to  the  SenaU  or  ths 
House. 

"There  are  other  casea.  not  especially  coiw 
fined.  Mr.  President,  to  the  State  Depart- 
ment, or  to  foreign  relations,  whtre  the 
President  would  be  at  liberty  obviously  to 
decline  to  transmit  Information  to  Congress 
Or  to  either  Houae  of  Congress.  Of  course, 
in  time  of  war,  the  Prealdent  l)elng  the  Com- 
mander in  Chief  of  the  Army  and  Navy,  could 
not.  and  the  War  Department  or  the  Navy 
Department  could  not,  be  required  b;-  cither 
House  to  transmit  plans  of  campnign  or 
orders  Issued  as  to  the  destination  cf  ships 
or  anything  relating  to  the  strategy  cf  war." 

In  the  ensuing  discussion  it  was  agreed 
that  information  hnd  been  sought  from  the 
President  from  time  to  time  on  all  jorta  of 
subjecu:  that  "we  request  the  Presid-mt  and 
we  direct  ths  Cabinet  officers";  that  there 
had  "been  casea  within  comparatlveh'  recent 
years  where  Cabinet  officers  having  been 
directed  by  resolution  of  the  Senste  to  send 
cerUin  information  to  It.  had  withheld  en- 
Urely  or  withheld  in  part,  such  information 
by  order  of  the  President";  and  thi  t  there 
had  been  no  remedy  when  this  happened. 
CoNcajE&MOMAL  RaoosD.  December  6.   19.6. 

President  Hoover's  refusal  to  furnish  the 
Senate  letters,  cablegranw,  minutes,  memo- 
randa, etc.,  with  reference  to  the  London 
Navy  Treaty  (The  New  York  Times.  July  12. 
1930),  evoked  from  Senator  McKcxax.  of 
Tenneasee,  a  claim  of  absolute  r:ght  on  the 
part  of  the  Senate  to  such  doeumenj;.  The 
learned   Senator   said: 

"Does  anybody  doubt  that  proposition  of 
law,  first,  that  the  Senate  and  the  President 
are  co-equal  partners  In  the  business  of 
treaty-making,  and  aecondly,  that  the  pos- 
session of  one  or  all  of  the  papers  and  docu- 
menU  in  reference  to  a  partnership  matter 
makes  tbsm  the  Joint  property  ol  all,  and 
that  they  are  all  entitled  U)  them?  •  •  • 
He  has  the  documents  and  we  would  have  to 
take  them  away  from  him  in  orde-  to  get 
them.  The  law  saya  they  are  the  Joi:it  prop- 
erty of  the  two  partnera — namely,  th<5  Senate 
and  the  President— but  the  President  with- 
holds them."  (The  New  Tork  Times,  July 
17.  1930.) 

The  doctimenta  were  not  forthcoming. 


the  demand  amounted  to  an  unconstitutional 
Invasion  of  Presidential  discretion. 

Nevertheless,  should  a  congressional  in- 
vestigating committee  issue  a  subpena  duces 
tecum  to  a  Cabinet  officer  ordering  him  to 
api>ear  with  certain  adequately  specified 
documents,  and  should  he  fail  to  do  so,  I 
see  no  reaaon  why  he  might  not  be  pro- 
ceeded against  for  contempt  of  the  House 
which  sponsored  the  inquiry.  And  the  Pres- 
ident's power  of  pardon.  If  measured  by  that 
of  the  King  of  England,  doea  not  extend  to 
contempts  of  the  Houses  of  Congress. 


Some  of  the  Reasons  WI17 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  REID  F.  MURRAY 

OF    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  13.  1948 

Mr.  MURRAY  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  following  editorial  frorii  the 
May  1.  1948,  Atlanta  Journal  was  sent  to 
me  by  a  friend  from  my  district  who  is 
visiting  in  Atlanta,  Ga.: 

MILK  IN  THC  ntOZEN   NORTH,  MILK  IN   THX 
SUNNY    SOtriH 

Representative  Muxxat  of  Wisconsin,  argu- 
ing against  remitting  the  penalty  taxes  on 
oleomargarine,  cited  to  the  House  some  offi- 
cial statistics  which  interested  us  mightily. 

He  obtained  from  the  Bureau  of  Acrlcul- 
tural  Economics  a  table  showing  the  average 
price  per  100  pounds  of  milk  received  in  1947 
by  farmer  producers  in  each  of  the  48  States. 
We  quote  six  of  these  prices: 

Wisconsin $3.  52 

Minnesota 3.  43 

Iowa 3.82 

Georgia 8.  57 

Alabama 5.37 

South  Carolina —  .     5.46 

Wisconsin.  Minnesota,  and  Iowa  produce 
one-fourth  of  the  milk  of  the  United  States. 
Dairying  is  the  preponderant  farm  Industry 
of  the  flrst-named  two  and,  of  course,  holds 
high  position  in  Iowa. 

All  three  States  are  notable  for  the  pros- 
perity of  their  agriculture  and  the  market 
value  of  their  farm  lands.  Yet  they  are  in  a 
latitude  where  venters  are  long  and  severe, 
where  pasturage  is  brief  in  term,  where  farm 
labor  Is  high-priced. 

How  is  It  that  dairy  farming  is  profitable 
in  Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  and  Iowa,  whereas 
complaint  Is  made  in  Georgia,  Alabama,  and 
South  Carolina  that  dairy  farming  is  a  losing 
proposition  at  basic  prices  which  are  60  per- 
cent higher? 

What  has  the  frozen  North  got  that  the 
sunny  South  doesn't  have? 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  editorial  asks  the 
question  as  to  why?  There  are  several 
reasons  why. 

Among  the  reasons  are:  the  Wisconsin 
farmers  are  largely  second-  and  third- 
generation  immigrants  from  northern 
Europe,  where  the  Germans,  Irish,  Nor- 
wegian, Polish,  Danish,  English,  and 
other  peoples  are  willing  to  work  with 
their  heads,  hearts,  and  hands:  It  is  a 
place  where  these  peoples  have  had  an 
opportunity  to  acquire  their  own  farms. 
It  is  a  place  where  the  dignity  of  labor 
Is  appreciated  and  where  the  people  by 
their  efforts  farm  their  own  farms  and 
are  not  constantly  figuring  out  .schemes 
to  farm  the  United  States  Treasury.  It 
Is  a  place  where  all  the  farmers  ask  Is 
equal  consideration  with  the  producers 


of  other  sections,  and  also  equal  con- 
sideration with  other  groups  of  our 
society.  It  is  not  the  home  of  the  landed 
aristocracy  with  all  the  evils  that  are 
associated  with  this  feudal  approach. 
They  wish  to,  and  do,  own  and  operate 
their  own  farms  and  enjoy  the  privileges 
and  assume  the  responsibilities  of  own- 
ing a  little  piece  of  America.  Thousands 
of  the  present  farmers  of  Wisconsin  are 
graduates  of  State  colleges  and  of  the 
State  agricultural  college,  an  increasing 
number  of  them  are  high-school  gradu- 
ates and  thousands  of  them  have  taken 
agricultural  training  as  part  of  the  high 
school  Smith-Hughes  agricultural  edu- 
cational program. 


Compulsory  National  Health  Insurance 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WAT  ARNOLD 

or  MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  13.  1948 

Mr.  ARNOLD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  pro- 
ponents of  compulsory  national  health 
insurance  and  socialized  medicine  would 
do  well  to  read  an  article  by  Dr.  Maurice 
Friedman  In  Nation's  Business,  May  1948 
entitled  "Doctor,  My  Statistics  Feel 
Funny."  Under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks In  the  Record,  I  wish  to  Include 
the  article  which  presents  some  interest- 
ing facts — facts  which  demonstrate  that 
statistics  emanating  from  government 
bureaus  should  be  checked  and  verified 
by  an  impartial  agency  such  as  the  Cen- 
sus Bureau  in  order  to  preclude  the  dis- 
semination of  misleading  propaganda: 
DocTOH.  My  Statistics  Feel  Funnt 
(By  Dr.  Maurice  Friedman) 

Da.MT   figures    have   been   used   to   PROVE    us   A 

nation  or  weaklings  and  cripples let's 

look  at  the  facts 

You're  sick.  I'm  sick.  We  are  all  sick. 
We  are  a  Nation  of  cripples. 

Who  says  so? 

The  Federal  Security  Administration,  a 
governmental  agency.  So  it  must  t>e  true. 
Federal  ofBclals  would  never  mislead  the  pub- 
lic  and   the   Congress — or   would   they? 

For  many  years  we  have  been  told  that 
the  health  of  this  Nation  is  deplorable,  that 
large  segments  of  our  people  go  entirely 
without  medical  care,  and  that  our  present 
system  of  medical  services  is  woefully  inade- 
quate. Indeed,  we  have  been  told  that  the 
situation  is  a  national  emergency. 

We  cannot  afford  to  waste  time  experi- 
menting with  modifications  of  our  preaent 
system  or  with  voluntary  health  insurance. 
We  must  act  without  delay,  and  act  radi- 
cally. We  must  scrap  the  private  practice 
of  medicine  altogether  and  adopt  a  compul- 
sory national  health  insurance  directed  by  a 
Federal  agency  in  Washington. 

If  you  doubt  this,  take  a  look  at  the 
"shocking"  picture  revealed  by  the  draft  sta- 
tistics. Just  think,  "one-half  of  our  young 
men.  in  the  flower  of  life,  unfit  to  bear  arms 
for  their  country."  These  sensational  words 
were  set  to  music — the  music  of  emotion. 
The  Federal  Security  Administration  supplied 
the  words  and  many  prominent  men  sang 
the  tune:  William  Green,  of  AFL;  Jamt^s  B. 
Carey,  of  CIO;  Leon  Henderson:  Harold  Ickes; 
several  Senators;  and  even  our  President. 
Leading  newspapers  Joined  In  the  song.    I'helr 


Washington  correspondents  dutifully  eent  In 
oAcial  bureau  hand-outa. 

What  are  the  facte? 

In  the  first  place,  it  la  not  true  that  one- 
half  of  our  young  men  were  unfit  to  bear 
arms.  Even  at  this  date  the  Selective  Serv- 
ice System  has  not  finished  compiling  and 
tabulating  all  of  the  dau.  But  we  can  get  an 
idea  of  the  true  situation  by  examining  a 
period  for  which  the  data  have  been  com- 
pleted. From  December  7,  1941.  to  Deceml>er 
31.  1943,  the  Selective  Service  System  exam- 
ined about  10,000.000  men.  Of  these,  they 
rejected  about  36  percent.  At  the  same  time, 
however.  2.700,000  men  volunteered  for  serv- 
ice and  were  accepted  by  the  Army.  Navy,  or 
Marine  Corps.  Therefore,  the  total  number 
of  men  examined  for  military  service  in  this 
period  was  12.700,000.  and  the  over-all  rejec- 
tion rate  was  about  28  percent. 

But  a  rejection  rate  of  28  percent  cannot 
be  dismissed.  Isn't  the  rejection  of  3.600,- 
000  men  enough  to  make  us  disgusted  with 
our  scheme  of  medical  services? 

According  to  the  Federal  Security  Admin- 
istration, the  answer  is  "Yes."  According  to 
the  official  propaganda  which  you  and  I  are 
paying  for.  one-half  to  two-thirds  of  all  draft 
rejections  could  have  t>een  avoided  by  ade- 
quate medical  care,  and  are,  therefore,  evi- 
dence of  widespread  medical  neglect. 

Again,  what  are  the  facts? 

The  governmental  officials  who  have  re- 
peatedly mnde  these  statemente,  who  have 
placed  these  words  In  the  mouths  of  many 
witnesses  coming  before  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor,  are  not  phy- 
sicians. They  lack  the  technical  qualifica- 
tions which  would  permit  them  to  make  any 
statement  whatsoever  regarding  the  relation 
of  draft  rejections  to  meAcal  care.  So  far 
the  Federal  Security  Administration  has  not 
been  able  to  produce  the  statement  of  a  sin- 
gle physician  to  support  their  guesstimate  of 
draft  rejections  preventable  by  medical  care. 

Dr.  Leonard  Rowntree,  one-time  medical 
director  of  the  selective-service  system,  ven- 
tured the  opinion  that  draft  rejections  for 
remediable  defects  constituted  about  15  per- 
cent of  all  rejections.  In  an  independent 
analysis  of  the  data,  I  concluded  that  no 
more  than  20  percent  of  all  rejections  could 
have  been  Influenced  by  medical  care;  that 
Is,  approximately  6  percent  of  all  men  exam- 
ined. 

If  Dr.  Rowntree  was  correct,  if  I  was  cor- 
rect.  why  were  so  many  men  rejected?  We 
must  remember  that  the  draft  l>oards  were 
not  choosing  men  to  play  tiddly-winks.  The 
selective-service  system  had  the  task  of 
selecting  men  for  combat,  men  who  could  be 
expected  to  withstand  the  terrific  strains  of 
modem  warfare,  men  who  could  adapt  them- 
selves to  the  strictly  regimented  life  In  the 
armed  forces.  The  mobilization  orders  were 
explicit  In  defining  the  type  of  man  wanted. 
Acting  under  these  specific  directions,  the 
selective-service  physicians  kept  one  eye  on 
combat  requlremente  and  one  eye  on  the 
lookout  for  defects  which,  though  not  a  great 
handicap,  might  be  grounds  for  future  claims 
in  the  form  of  pensions  or  tree  medical 
service. 

Official  bulletins  of  the  selective-service 
system  have  repeatedly  emphasized  these 
facts.  These  bulletins  stress  tne  point  that 
an  overwhelming  majority  of  the  men  exam- 
ined had  been  drawn  from  useful  occupation 
In  civil  life  which  they  had  followed  without 
apparent  handicap.  Let  us  listen  to  the  ex- 
act words  of  the  officials  of  the  selective- 
service  system: 

"There  seems  to  be  little  doub  that  most 
of  the  reglstranu  being  classed  aa  available 
for  limited  military  service  and  a  substantial 
portion  of  the  registrants  being  classed  as 
disqualified  for  any  military  service  in  the 
United  States  Army  possess  health  condi- 
tions which  would  t>e  acceptable  for  military 
duty  in  any  army  in  continental  Europe. 

"In  addition  to  the  nondlsquallf3ring  de- 
fecU,  a  large  proportion  of  the  dlaqtuaifytng 
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tnEOfv  MS  h««lth  ooiidl- 
u«  copctmcd.  Tbe  lost  of  an  tndez 
ibid  middle  fing«r.  tbe  loea  of  »  great  toe.  or 
1  he  fact  that  a  reglatrant  to  Icat  than  60 
I  iches  In  height  U  svrffldent  cause  for  re- 
;  Ktion.  but  auch  conditions  do  not  Indlcat* 
tbat  the  registrant  to  in  poor  health. ** 

Thea*  warnings  of  the  BelecUve-servlce 
I  fstem  were  not  hidden  In  any  secret  ar- 
i  htrea.  There  were  prominently  placet!  In 
1 1M  Tery  bulletins  which  the  Federal  Security 
i  .dmlntotratlon  was  ustng  to  scare  our  ;)«o- 
I  le.  Indeed.  In  rlew  of  the  clear  warnings  of 
t  he  cOclals  of  the  selective-service  sysem, 
t  Bere  to  no  excuse  for  anyone,  with  or  wlth- 
( ut  technical   training,  to  misinterpret  the 

<  raft  statistics.     The  members  of  the  Ped- 

<  ral  Security  Administration  did  not  heed 
t  MM  warnings. 

Tbcy  did  not  heed  the  unequivocal  state- 
nent  of  Col.  William  Menlnger.  psychlntrlc 
c  ansultant  of  the  Army  With  reference  to 
1  He  great  numbers  of  rejections  for  psy- 
( blatrlc  reasons.  Colonel  Menntnger  wa:-ned 
i  gainst  the  misuse  of  these  statistics : 

"It  has  been  no  surprise  to  the  psychla- 
Irtots  that  thto  segment  of  the  population 
1  AC  been  uncovered,  and  to  no  special  cause 
1  or  alarm  as  to  the  mental  health  of  the 
1  ration.  •  •  •  It  concerns  otir  family 
1  ife  and  educational  system.  It  to  Intlmiitely 
1  nked  with  the  prevailing  attitude  of  the 
I  ubllc  toward  their  specific  service  In  the 
i  xmy.  To  many  men.  the  security  of  :helr 
I  .ornes  and  their  friends  and  their  Jobu  far 
( utwelgh  their  belief  In  their  tmpc»-tance  for 
I  nd  their  need  by  the  armed  forces.  The  re- 
,  Ktlon  of  this  group  of  men  for  acceptance 
Id  the  Army  has  been  widely  misundentood 
iDd  mtolnterpretfd.  The  Army.  like  a  .'oot- 
tall  team,  needs  the  best.  •  •  •  The 
iict  that  a  man  may  be  a  regular  worker,  a 
community  aaMt.  to  no  Indication  that  he 
( nn  at  into  tb«  Army  or  be  an  asset  to  tbe 
^rmy,- 

The  lay  membcra  of  tb*  PMUral  Sacurlty 
i  ^miototration  cbOM  to  Ignora  tbw*  warn* 
I  it»  bj  eompttuxt  medical  autborttlas. 
'  kaw  pubUe  oflcUto,  poatng  aa  expert  and 

I  obtaMd  adrlMn  to  the  Congress.  pera>t«d 

I I  waimi»tag  tb«  draft  suttotica  in  tbdr  ad« 
1  OOMy  of  national  compulsury  health  In- 
I  onuicc.  For  many  years  they  have  aui'pltod 
I  Mtot  ot  tb«  drive  for  the  enactment  of  leg- 
1  lUUon  which  would  sflect  intimataly  •vary 
Mraoa  in  thto  country  and  would  ttAlMt 
I  IM  pntfaaaional  activities  of  every  doctor  to 
I  iguUiUons  laid  duwn  by  tbe  Federal  Oovern- 
irent. 

Tbe  drive  bM  b««n  anrrsMful.  Undir  tbe 
at  a  bUl  now  bafon  Ooofrtas  the  Fed- 
^•1  sfncy  for  tbe  supcrvtolon  and  dlr«ctlon 
it  medical  care  wottld  be  the  Federal  6e- 
I  athf  AdoBteteUattan.    la  otiiar 


for  fMia.  «afatM  la  • 

to     MMt     MfMaUdB 

■OTMM  tbctr  ova  pov* 
ttetr  o«B  tnlHiMm.  and  p«raonal  ptm- 
Atfalnat  thto  backpottnd.  we  ouinot 
me  tbat  these  naa  have  bean  frea  of 
Ijlas  or  tbat  they  have  bean  acting  aa  la- 
ijirtlal  scholars. 

It  to  unfortunate  tbat  the  averafe  psMoa. 
#ho  to  so  well-informed  about  the  taahnlqaa 
c  r  FriU  Crtoler  s  bacuncld.  tba  lataat  dattlop< 
I  Mint  la  automatic  transolHloa.  or  tbe  call 
jrloaa  of  pr«f erred  stccka,  kaova  so  little 
MM  health 

■ow  can  we  measure  tbe  health  ctf  our 
cfc>mmunlty.  of  our  Nation?  Granting  that 
tpe  draft  rejection  Ogurea  are  alrooat.  wirth- 
in  thto  regard.  can*t  we  put  the  selec-.ivc- 
s^rvlcc  statistics  to  some  use?  Tea,  we  can 
these  stattotirs  In  a  limited  way  and 
iftth  proper  precautions. 

Complatc  records  were  kept  of  select  iva- 
■hnrlcc  ejumlnatlona.  Tbaaa  Included  the 
t  nrtlnga  not  only  of  the  usual  physical  cs- 
a nlnatlon.  but  alao  the  resulu  of  tbe  X-ray 
a  lamlnatlooa  and  the  blood  and  urine  ex- 


aminations which  were  done  on  every  man. 
Some  of  the  men  who  were  accepted  for  mili- 
tary sarvlce  had  one  or  more  minor  defects. 
These,  too.  were  recorded.  Many  of  the  men 
who  were  rejected  revealed  not  only  the 
major  defect  for  which  they  were  disqualified, 
but  one  or  more  additional  defects.  Thus 
the  original  data  of  the  selective  service  In- 
clude records  of  every  defect,  disqualifying 
or  not.  uncovered  by  these  physical  exami- 
nations. 

WHAT    AaC    OUa    DXrCCTST 

Of  what  significance  are  these  defects? 
Are  they  a  measure  of  our  health?  Can 
they  be  used  as  a  measure  of  the  adequacy 
of  our  medical  care? 

Ln  the  flrst  place  many  of  the  recorded  de- 
fects have  no  direct  relation  to  health  or 
medical  care,  but  are  directly  related  to  our 
educational  facilities.  Examples  are  "edu- 
cational deficiency,"  "failure  to  meet  mini- 
mum Intelligence  requirements."  and  the 
largest  portion  of  those  Individuals  desig- 
nated as  "mentally  deficient."  Of  the  re- 
mainder of  recorded  defects,  most  are  struc- 
tural abnormalltlea  rather  than  diseased 
states. 

For  example,  enlarged  tonalto.  absence  of 
one  tesUda  ( congenital )  and  flat  feet 
were  recorded  for  many  Individuals  al- 
though these  structural  abnormalities  had 
not  handicapped  them  In  civilian  life.  There 
to  the  famous  Incident  of  the  young  man 
who  was  returned  to  civilian  life  because  of 
flat  feet  and  who  immedaltely  resumed  hto 
career  In  professional  football. 

It  Is  a  bit  of  irony  that  many  of  the  re- 
corded defects  were  not  the  restilt  of  medical 
neglect,  but  the  direct  result  of  medical 
treatment.  All  of  the  amputations  are  In 
thto  category.  Many  of  them  were  done  as 
Ufaaavlng  measures  after  serious  Injurlaa. 
Surgical  pcrforationa  at  tbe  middle  ear  alao 
are  in  iMa  aalrpaj.  aafoaa  aaU a  drags,  sur- 
gical dniaafa  at  tiM  nlddla  aar  was  fre- 
<|uantly  naoeaaary. 

But  still  more  Important  to  tbe  paradox 
thit  tba  rery  extotcnce  of  many  defects  to 
evidence  ot  otir  food  healtb.  Before  the  days 
of  insulin  a  diaaatte  child  would  not  live 
Umg  en<nigb  to  be  raeordad  aa  a  "defect"  by 
the  draft  board.  Many  of  tha  men  listed  as 
having  tubcrculoato  mould  have  long  slnea 
cbacked  In  with  the  undertaker  Instead  of 
the  draft  beard  were  it  not  for  modem  mad- 
leal  diafaeala  and  treatment.  Many  with 
rhetimatic  heart  disaaaa  wooSd  aavar  bave 
raacbad  voting  aga  wttbem  tBa  Mparrtglon 
of  aklllad  pbystelana.  > 

Until  3  or  t  yaan  ago  ahMdria  wHb  the 
more  aevere  ktati  Of  aoaCHMal  Baart  dlaeaae 
were  doomed  to  a  aedentary  extotenea  con- 
fined to  the  bed  or  wheel  chair  Tbair  facea 
vara  Mua.  TBay  aowM  ao«  walk  aaroai  tbe 
room  wttboot  graal  aflort.  Aboat  ena-baif 
of  tbaac  chlldraa  dlad  bafora  puberty,  with 
tba  miracle  at  modara  ebaat  surgery .  these 
ebtldren  naad  not  dla.  Although  the  luriteon 
BMiara  out  ot  tbaaa.  ba 
froai  toad«rtddaa  lavatida 
into  uaeful  and  happy  citlaena.  WBaa  thaae 
aJUldren  become  uf  age,  our  draft  boards 
anil  be  able  to  record  even  more  defects. 
Bball  we  oparate  aad  save  these  children? 
Or  ehaU  «a  lat  tbam  dla  off  so  that  our  aalac- 
uve  sarvlca  auUatlca  will  look  betur? 

la  a  corpaa  healthier  than  a  young  man 
dtoqualiflad  for  military  aarrlea  baaauaa  of 
dlabetea? 

No  Indeed:  wa  cannot  uaa  the  selective- 
service  autistlcs  as  a  guide  to  the  health  of 
our  community.  They  caa  ba  of  llmttetl 
use  only  if  we  Integrate  tbam  with  other 
more  important  data.  To  flMaaura  tbe  health 
of  a  community,  we  must  nota  tba  fraqxiency 
ot  contagious  dtoaaaee.  particularly  those 
which  are  so  cloaely  related  to  public  hy- 
giene, such  as  typhoid  fever  and  dysentery. 
We  must  place  proper  emphaato  on  the  in- 
fant and  maternal  mortality  ratea  and  the 
morbidity   and  mortaUty  rates   from  other 


dlaeasea.  We  must  make  an  estlmcte  of  tbe 
life  expectancy  of  our  comimunity.  Finally. 
we  must  give  proper  walght  to  the  birth 
rate.  No  conununlty  can  be  con>idered  a 
healthy  one  if  the  adult  populaticn  to  able 
to  live  b«tt  unable  to  reproduce  Itself. 

Even  when  all  thto  haa  been  dene,  valid 
conclusions  can  be  drawn  only  bjr  experts 
because  there  are  so  many  piifaUs.  For  ex- 
ample, as  a  nation  or  a  community  grows 
more  and  more  healthy,  the  crude  c.eath  rate 
(number  of  persons  per  1.000  p3pulatlon 
dying  from  all  causes)  goes  down.  Eventu- 
ally, however,  a  point  Is  reached  where  con- 
tinued Improvement  in  the  health  of  the 
community  results  In  an  Increase  In  the 
crude  death  rate.  In  fact,  because  of  our 
favored  position  In  health  matters,  the 
United  Statea,  along  with  the  Sea  idlnavian 
countries  and  a  few  others,  hai  already 
reached  this  turning  point. 

popiTLA-noM  n  oaowmc  oLOia 

As  we  learn  to  control  the  contagious  dis- 
eases and  the  declmp.tlnfi  Illnesses  of  child- 
hood, more  and  more  individuals  tiurvlve  to 
be  enumerated  In  the  older  age  groups. 
Gradually  the  composition  of  the  entire  pop- 
ulation changes.  A  young  commailty  grad- 
ually t>ecomes  a  much  older  one.  Unfortu- 
nately, we  have  not  learned  to  prevent  high 
blood  presstire.  heart  disease,  or  cflncer.  We 
have  not  learned  to  prolong  the  IKe  of  man 
Indefinitely.  Despite  the  advnnccf  of  med- 
icine, man  to  still  mortal,  and  the  ileath  rate 
for  old  men  is  much  higher  that  that  for 
younger  men.  Thus  a  progreislve  and 
healthy  nation  may  show  a  rtoing  iieath  rate. 
Its  progress  in  health  would  th*n  be  re- 
flected in  an  Increase  of  life  expectancy. 

Becauae  at  the  age  and  acvtral  other 
equally  important  factors,  it  la  nn  easy  to 
compare  the  health  of  one  nation  with  that 
of  another.  Errors  are  easily  mad;  and  sta- 
ttotlcs  can  be  tortured  Into  s  frsnie  to  sup- 
port any  particular  kind  of  propaganda.  It 
to  still  more  dlfflcult  to  evaluate  the  precise 
rola  of  medical  services  In  the  health  of  a 
community.  In  recent  years  we  have  baard 
much  about  those  poor,  spsrsely  set  tied  coua> 
u«s  Without  general  boopltals  and  withoat 
an  adaqtuu  number  of  physlctar  §.  So  far 
as  I  am  aware,  there  to  todsy  no  sittofactory 
baala  oa  which  to  calculate  tow  many 
phyatelaas  per  thousand  pcptilation  to  an 
adequate  number. 

During  tbe  war  more  than  ont-tblrd  of 
our  physicians  volunteered  for  serrlre  with 
the  armed  forcas.  Thus,  thara  ratoalned  for 
the  dviiisn  population  not  mora  tban  two- 
thirds  of  its  ordinary  supply  of  dxtnra  In 
spite  of  this  marked  reduction  in  available 
aasdlcal  serviras,  mataraal  mortality  was  rut 
In  half  between  IMO  and  IMS.  l-uring  thu 
same  period.  Infant  mortality  derreased  by 
about  30  percent 

Thto  does  not  mean  that  we  would  hare 
been  still  better  off  if  all  of  otu  doctors  had 
gone  to  war.  It  doss  masn  that  otr  health  to 
not  datarmtaad  aotoly  by  tbe  numi>cr  of  doc- 
tors aad  tba  nunbar  of  hoepiuto.  A  ktriking 
UltistraUon  of  thto  fact  to  ths  prevalence  cf 
vaaaraal  dlaaase  la  the  the  armad  forces.  In 
tbe  Army  aad  Navy  there  was  I  doctor  for 
every  210  man  which  is  equivalent  to  3  to  3 
times  the  number  of  doctors  In  (tir  largest 
cities  Tbeir  senrlees  were  not  f  nly  svall- 
abla  day  and  night  without  cost  but  spe- 
cial VD  control  oOcers  piaadad.wltii  tba  aiaa 
to  use  the  fsciuties.  Tbsaa  ipaeial  ottears 
coaduetad  vlforous  sducatlonal  campaigns 
to  laatrtict  tba  atan  in  the  use  o(  prophy- 
lactic BMaaures.  in  every  town  o:  any  s:xa 
•pcctol  prophylactic  sUtlons  we  e  estab- 
Ilahed  and  kept  rpen  all  night.  At  these 
sUtlons  men  who  had  Ignored  the  warnings 
of  tbe  medical  oOlcera  could  obttin  early 
phophylactle  treatment  aftar  esportre. 

In  brief,  a  soldier  or  sailor  ccidd  avoid 
venereal  Infection  or  obtain  trsatm  snt  for  It 
at  no  cost  at  all.  but  he  did  not  get  venereal 
disaaaa  lor  notbliig.    It  took  money  to  go 
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out  and  pick  up  an  Infection.  Nevertheless, 
venereal  disease  was  rampant  In  every  mili- 
tary establtohment  at  home  and  abroad,  and 
Just  as  with  civilians  tbe  rate  was  astro- 
nomically higher  among  colored  troops.  In- 
deed, despite  the  elat>orate  provtolons  for 
medical  services  in  the  armed  forces,  the 
ratio  of  the  VD  rate  In  colored  servicemen  to 
the  rate  in  the  white  servicemen  was  precteely 
the  same  as  It  was  In  the  civilians  who  were 
examined  by  the  draft  boards. 

To  be  sure,  medical  care  U  an  Important 
element  in  community  health,  but  it  to  not 
the  only  element,  and  it  frequently  to  not 
the  most  Important  element.  At  one  time 
in  the  Great  Lakes  region  the  women  were 
very  self-conscious  about  their  big  necks. 
The  big  necks  were  not  a  distinct  heredity 
trait,  but  were  due  to  the  low  Iodine  content 
of  the  water  and  of  the  vegetables  grown  in 
that  area.  The  lack  of  Iodine  produced 
goiters  not  only  In  the  women  of  the  Great 
Lakes,  but  also  In  the  dogs,  the  frogs,  and 
the  fishes.  With  no  significant  change  In 
the  number  of  doctors,  and  certainly  no 
change  In  the  medical  services  available  to 
the  dogs,  simple  goiter  has  practically  disap- 
peared in  both  the  human  and  canine  popu- 
lation. This  has  been  accomplished  by  the 
simple  means  of  adding  a  small  amount  of 
Iodine  to  the  table  salt. 

HOUSING   AFFECTS  HEALTH 

In  your  own  community,  geography  may 
not  play  such  an  lmp>ortant  role.  The  local 
housing  situation  may  be  much  more  Im- 
portant, particularly  with  respect  to  con- 
tagious dtoeases  since  they  thrive  In  under- 
nourished Individuals  Jammed  Into  over- 
crowded and  Inadequate  dwellings. 

And,  speaking  of  housing  facilities,  we  can- 
not overlook  the  outhouse,  which  has  con- 
tributed so  much  to  our  humor  but  also  to 
tb''  spread  of  disease.  There  are  large  sreas 
in  thto  country  where  the  installation  of 
modem  plumbing  would  do  mors  good  than 
the  importation  of  a  v/hole  battery  of  medical 
spactaluts.  There  are  equally  large  areas 
where  the  Introduction  of  a  safe  wster  and 
milk  -.upply  would  yield  much  larger  health 
dividends  than  an  increase  In  the  capital 
Investment  of  local  hospital  facilities. 

We  cannot  do  without  doctors  and  hospi- 
tals—yat.  Even  If  every  IndlvidUBl  in  every 
eommunlty  took  full  sdvantsge  of  preventive 
aad  public  health  measures,  we  would  still  be 
confronted  with  the  victims  of  those  degen- 
erative dtoeaaes  for  which  we  have  no  pre- 
ventive measures.  But,  to  a  large  extent, 
the  number  of  persons  forced  to  seek  medical 
attention  because  of  Illness  to  a  mesaure  of 
our  failure  to  utilize  fully  our  present  knowl- 
adge.  The  quaint  belief  In  some  southern 
eltlas  that  'summer  diarrbaa"  to  cstised  by 
hot  westher  cannot  be  seaeptad  as  a  bit  of 
fotklors.  The  unpalatable  fact  is  that  aum- 
BMr  diarrbaa,  like  typhoid  and  other  related 
dtoaaaas,  to  evidence  that  ths  paopls  ara 
aatlng  or  drinking  eontamlnatad  food,  water, 
or  milk. 

Oeetors  and  public  health  officials  can 
vatab  over  your  drinking  water  and  your 
milk  aupply.  They  can  insi>ect  your  public 
eating  places  and  warn  you  of  any  dangers 
In  swimming  pooto  and  beaches.  They  ran 
advise  you  in  the  control  of  contagious  dis- 
aases  and  Industrial  hazards.  But  doctors 
and  public  health  offlcers  do  not  have  the 
power  Of  legtolatlon  on  health  matters.  They 
alone  cannot  enforce  existing  legislation. 
Theso  functions  sre  properly  in  the  hands  of 
the  public  and  tu  repreaentatlves.  Even  so. 
legislation  and  coercion  are  not  the  answer. 

HEALTH  l<nCXDS   EDt7CATTON 

We  cannot  legUlate  good  health  Into  being 
any  more  than  we  could  create  temperance 
by  the  pasaage  of  the  Volstead  Act.  Good 
health  to  not  a  commodity  which  the  Gov- 
ernment can  deliver  to  you  in  a  neat  package. 


It  cannot  be  administered  to  you  out  of  the 
doctor's  little  bag.  The  attainment  of  ^ood 
health  requires  the  active  and  Intelligent 
participation  of  every  member  of  the  com- 
munity. Given  all  the  paraphernalia  of 
modern  medical  science,  the  well-being  of 
the  community  will  not  Improve  unless  the 
people  are  sufficiently  well  educated  to  take 
advantage  of  what  Is  offered.  In  many  sec- 
tions of  the  country  the  chief  barrier  to  im- 
proved health  Is  Ignorance. 

What  can  you  do  to  Improve  the  health  of 
our  Nation?  As  a  citizen  you  can  give  your 
wholehearted  support  to  any  effort  In  your 
civic  organizations  to  assess  the  health  of 
your  community  and  to  single  out  and  define 
your  most  urgent  needs.  As  an  Individual 
you  can  begin  your  health  crusade  at  home. 

It  Is  not  enough  to  protect  your  Vamlly 
against  Infection  and  serious  Injury.  Much 
of  present-day  Illness  to  due  to  emotional 
conflict.  To  prevent  these  fimctlonal  dto- 
eases.  and  more  serious  mental  disease,  there 
to  nothing  so  important  as  tbe  character  of 
the  home.  Your  children  should  have  the 
emotional  security  that  only  love  and  a  har- 
monious family  life  can  give. 

Finally,  for  your  personal  well-being,  seek 
the  advice  of  your  doctor  periodically  for  pre- 
ventive services.  Don't  wait  until  you  are 
acutely  111.  The  frequency  of  your  regular 
examinations  will  be  determined  not  only 
by  your  physical  condition,  but  also  by  your 
age.  and  the  medical  history  of  your  parents 
and  grandparents.  Let  your  doctor  be  the 
Judge.  No  man  or  woman  can  hope  tx)  go 
through  life  without  a  few  aches  and  pains. 

In  a  vast  ^majority  of  Instances,  these 
minor  protests  are  of  no  more  significance 
than  the  rattle  of  a  looee  tool  kit  In  the 
trunk  compartment  of  your  auto.  But  some 
kinds  of  distress,  even  though  mild,  have 
frightening  potentials.  Your  doctor  can 
teach  you  to  spot  the  warning  signals  im- 
portant In  your  particular  case.  You  can 
then  dtoregard  the  trivia  and  avoid  the  status 
of  a  hypochondriac  who  sees  a  cancer  In 
every  wart. 

Not  every  one  can  afford  to  play  t«nnto  " 
after  hto  sixtieth  birthday.  For  some  Indi- 
viduals a  Jigger  of  whiskey  three  times  a  day 
to  nacaasary  for  survival.  For  others  It  Is 
poison.  Let  your  doctor  review  your  mods 
of  life,  your  diet,  your  habits.  He  will  prob- 
ably be  able  to  make  some  worth-while  sug- 
gestions which  will  prolong  your  usefu)  life. 

Even  with  our  present  level  of  national 
Income,  there  are  undoubtedly  many  people 
who  cannot  shoulder  the  entire  burd<m  of 
a  major  lllneas.  But  the  dtotrlbutlcn  of 
medical  care  In  thto  country  to  not  domi- 
nated by  the  economic  factor.  Take  a  look 
at  your  own  community.  The  poor  are  tiot 
being  neglected.  Admittedly  our  present 
methfjds  for  the  diatrlbutlon  of  mi-dlcal 
aervlces  are  far  from  Ideal.  We  should  con- 
tinue to  strive  fur  something  better.  It  to 
heartening  that  more  than  30,000,000  of  our 
paopls  now  have  the  benefit  of  Blur  Cross 
hospitalization  Insurance,  Another  30  000,* 
000  have  soma  sort  of  commercial  coverage. 
In  several  parts  of  ths  ccnintry  vartouji  ex- 
periments with  prepaid  medical  care  are  on 
trial.  From  the  experience  of  these  enter- 
prises we  shall  obtain  a  valuable  store  of 
practical  knowledge  to  guide  us  In  our  quest 
for  better  health. 

In  the  meanwhile  there  to  no  need  for 
hysterics.  We  can  well  afford  to  restot  any 
rash  political  action  which  would  sab<3t8ge 
a  system  that  has  enabled  us  to  becomu  one 
of  the  healthiest  nations  In  the  world.  Cer- 
tainly the  health  of  our  country  Is  not  In 
such  desperate  state  that  we  miut  rush  to 
aurrender  complete  control  of  our  me<dtcal 
care  Into  the  handa  of  an  all-powerful  Fed- 
eral agency — an  agency  whose  members  are 
responsible  for  the  propaganda  to  convince 
you  tbat  we  are  a  nation  of  cripples  and 
weaklings. 


Letter  From  the  Department  of  State  ia 
Regard  to  the  Amendments  Offered  to 
the  Rivers  BUI  (H.  R.  2245)  To  Repeal 
the  Tax  on  Oleomargarioe 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  REID  F.  MURRAY 

or  wiscoNsm 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  13,  1948 

Mr.  MURRAY  oi  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  our  dlstinRuished  colleague,  the 
Honorable  Brooks  Hays,  of  Arkansas,  has 
kindly  given  me  a  copy  of  the  letter  which 
he  received  from  the  Department  of  State 
in  reply  to  his  letter  concerning  the  two 
amendments  which  I  offered  to  the  Rivers 
bill.  H.  R.  2245.    The  letter  is  as  follows: 

Mat  n,  1948. 
Tbe  Honorable  Bkooks  Hats, 

House  of  Representatives. 

Mr  DXAS  Um.  Hats:  With  reference  to  our 
telephone  conversation  of  May  1,  1»48,  relat- 
ing to  certain  amendments  c^ered  by  Repre- 
sentative MuRRAT  to  H.  R.  2245.  a  bill  to  re- 
peal specific  taxes  on  domestic  oleomargarine, 
I  find  Mr.  MinuuT  offered  two  amendments, 
one  of  which  would  have  repealed  the  tax  on 
Imported  oleomargarine  and  the  other  the 
processing  taxes  on  Imported  oils  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  oleomargarine. 

Mr.  McasAT's  proposal  to  repeal  section 
2470  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  would  hsva 
removed  processing  taxes  applicable  to  coco- 
nut, palm,  and  palm  kernel  oil.  Under  tha 
trade  agreement  which  the  United  States  and 
the  Republic  of  the  Philippines  concluded 
July  4.  1040,  the  United  States  agreed  not  to 
"reduce  the  preference  of  3  cenu  per  pound 
provided  in  section  3470  of  the  Internal  Reva- 
nue  Code  of  the  United  States  (relating  to 
processing  taxes  on  coconut  oil,  etc,),"  Tha 
Philippine  Trade  Act  of  1046  (Public  Law  37». 
70th  Cong.),  which  authorised  the  negotia- 
tion of  the  agreement,  specifically  provided, 
among  other  thtnga,  for  the  incluaton  of  thia 
provtoion.  Repeal  of  section  3470  would  hava 
violated  the  agreement. 

The  second  proposal,  and  the  one  with 
which  I  aaaume  you  were  primarily  rnncerned, 
would  have  repealed  section  3309  of  tha 
Internal  Revenue  Code.  This  would  have  re- 
moved the  tax  of  16  canu  a  pound  on  Im- 
ported oleomargarine  (the  tariff  duty  of  7 
cents  a  po\ind  and  the  Import-exclaa  tax  on 
the  taxable  oil  content — section  3401  of  tha 
Internal  Revenue  Cods — would  remain  tin- 
changed  ) , 

Failure  of  the  amendment  rssulu  In  tha 
removal  by  H.  R.  334S  of  the  tax  of  10  cants 
s  pound  on  domestic  colored  oleomsrgarlna 
and  the  one-quarter  cent,  a  pound  on  do- 
mestic unrolored  oleomargarine,  while  leav- 
ing untouched  the  ux  of  IA  cents  a  pound 
on  Imported  oleomargarine.  While  Importa 
Into  continental  United  States  for  consump- 
tion have  been  virtually  nonextotent.  tha 
Department  to  concerned  with  the  discrimi- 
natory nature  of  this  tax  of  IS  cents  a  pound 
on  the  Imported  product.  The  tax  confllcta 
with  commitments  contained  In  a  number 
of  treaties  and  executive  agreements,  under 
which  the  United  States  agrees  to  accord  Im- 
ported lu-tlcles  the  same  treatment  with  re- 
spect to  Intemal  taxes  as  to  accorded  Ilka 
articles  of  domestic  origin. 

This  policy  of  national  treatment,  under 
which  Imported  goods  are  accorded,  on  a 
reciprocal  basto.  the  same  Internal  tax  treat- 
ment as  domestic  goods.  Is  a  highly  Impor- 
tant   protection   for  American   trade.    It  la 
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to  protect  our  exports  afalnst  <Us> 

«Tt»f>pmtinn  m  tbe  Boatter  of  interual  taxn 

the  danfw  UHt  iticb  taxes  wocOd  b* 

i  to  nullify  aay  tarur  concftnna  that 

}btalned. 

,  summary,  the  Department  while  lympa- 

thetlc  to  the  objective  at  removing  Internta 

uxea  on  ihaiiaiHr  olaaoargarln*  rc- 

for  the  reaaoBs  gtren  above,  that  the 

dtd  not  act  favarabiy  on  the  amend - 

to  remove  the  16-cant-per -pound  tax 

2306  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code)  on 

cteomarfartna. 

do  not  toMltaU  to  caU  upon  me  lX 
be  of  further  aaatatance. 

Slncarlj  ycur«.  

WiNTnaop  O.  BauwN. 
Acting  D^v^ty  Dirtetor.  Ogict  of 
Intematwnal  Trad*  Policy. 

ijt  win  be  noted  that  my  first  amend - 
it  m%»  contrary  to  the  PhlUppire 
t.  but  the  Philippines  would 
haie  been  the  beneficiaries  of  the 
aiqendment  and  there  U  nothing  to  In- 
U  that  they  would  not  be  wining  to 
e  a  revised  aoreement. 
t  will  also  be  noted  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  8Ute  revrcti  that  the  Mcond 
aamdment,  to  repeal  section  2906  of 
th(!  Internal  Rerenue  Code,  was  not 
ad  >pted. 

'  'hia  should  be  ample  evidence  of  my 
coiatrucuve    effort    to   give    butter   an 
1  protection  to  oleomargarine  and 
the  same  time  save  the  h< 
BillUuna  of  dollars. 
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Pt^OTtl  Aid  to  Edvcatiea 


EXTENmON  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  MAX  SCHWABE 

:  N  THE  HOCSI  or  BMPfOmnATTVWB 

Monday.  April  t2.  194t 

4x.  8CHWABE  of  Missouri.  Mr. 
Sp^Jter.  while  plugging  for  l^edaral  aid 
education.  Mrs.  Atoies  E.  Meyer,  re- 
poj-ter  for  the  Wa^shlngton  Post,  haa 
Ini  dvertently  done  this  country  a  great 
sej  vice  by  calling  to  our  attention  the 
Im  onsi^stency  of  the  flagrant  use  of 
Aztericaii  tax  money  abroad  while  at- 
tefiptlng  at  the  same  time  to  cut  down 
tov«maiental  spending  here  at  hom*?. 
in,  Meyer  says  that  if  we  have  bil- 
to  .«end  to  Europe,  surely  our  Ped- 
Treasury  cannot  be  too  hard  up  to 
finance  primary  and  secondary  edu- 
In  America.  Well,  of  course  It  is 
for  Ammritcan  taxpayen  t«  bt  pty- 
the  salartes  of  school  tcacherB  to  M 
countries  while  having  no  re- 
ity  for  financing  90ne»titam  In 
country.  I  think  it  would  haiF*  been 
more  to  the  point  had  Mrs.  Meyer  said 
If  we  would  quit  approprlatinc 
y  for  foreljm  countries  the  sources 
revenue  avaUable  to  local  and  State 
of  government  in  this  country 
be  enriched, 
ndeed.  the  statement  by  &frs.  Meyer 
adfocating  nationalization  of  education 
well  illustrate  how  ERP  can  prove 
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most  dangerous  by  making  plausible  and 
thtis  pushing  along  our  steadfast  plunge 
toward  socialism. 


Centenary  of  Washington  IbaoMat  To 
Be  Obserred  so  July  4,  1948 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  E.  VAN  ZANDT 

or  PTKIfSTLVANIA 

»  THB  BOU8S  OF  RXPRSBINTATIVaB 

Friday.  May  14,1948 

Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.      Mr.  Speaker.  In 

connection  with  the  observance  on  July  4. 
IMS.  of  the  centenary  of  the  Washington 
Monument  the  following  article  by  Mr. 
Edwin  D.  Nell  was  published  in  the  April 
28  issue  of  the  Washington  (DC)  Times- 
Herald  and  Is  an  interesting  reference  to 
Washington's  famous  monument: 

M4aotfic  arra  plammeo  to   MAax   Momnssirr 
cairraMAaT  jolt  4 

(By  Bdwln  D.  Neff) 

The  original  curnerttone  laying  which 
■tartad  ttoa  WaahloRton  MunumeDt  oo  lu  3e- 
year  climb  July  4.  18i4.  will  be  rcenaetad  thU 
July  4  by  the  Grand  Uaaonlc  Lodga  of  Waah- 
tngton  if  prcaent  plant  of  the  Board  of  Ttade*! 
graatar  National  Capital  commute*  work  out, 
CtuUrasan  Clarence  Arata  announced  yaa- 
taeday. 

Undoubtedly  th»  Alesandrla*Waablngton 
Lodge,  wlilch  atUl  owna  the  trowel  uaad  In 
tiM  original  earamony.  will  ba  Invttad  to  take 
part.  Thia  ceremony.  Arata  said,  will  ba  the 
high  Ught  u(  the  ONC  committee's  1-day  eel- 
afciatiuu  of  the  centenary  uf  one  of  tba 
moat  remarkable  monuments  in  the  world. 

Waahlagton'i  f^motia  monument.  itUI  the 
taheat  piece  of  masonry  In  the  world,  got  off 
to  a  chill  itart  in  1783  when  Oeorge  Waahlng • 
ton  hlBaeU  oppoeed  it.  "Too  expensive."  he 
la  footad  aa  having  said  Actually.  It  twcame 
a  notable  bargain,  tlnce  It  coat  only  tl.SOO — 
leas  than  the  propoaed  new  wing  for  Chil- 
dren^ Hospital. 

Probably  few  other  monumenta  to  famouc 
Amerlcani.  however,  were  ever  beaet  wtth  eo 
many  embarraMtng  momenu. 

Actually,  on  Fabroary  31.  1886.  the  Waah- 
Ington  Monument  waa  "itoien."  On  that 
date  the  now  forgotten  political  group  catling 
themaehre*  the  Know  Nothlagi  bT«ka  Into 
the  oOeaa  at  the  Washington  Mnnwisaf  So- 
ciety, which  waa  cottaettag  aiaaay  lor  the 
monument,  aetaed  Ita  raeoedi.  and  "^riacted" 
themselves  odkers. 

The  Know  Nothings  had  bean  aectwed  of 
a  prior  theft  In  regard  to  the  monument — 
the  fnmotn  "Pope's  ston*^**  a  alab  at  BBarbl* 
from  the  Temple  of  Coaeord  la  Home,  ena- 
trlbuted  by  the  Vntiran.    It's  sttll  raiaatng. 

The  "theft"  of  the  monunjent  itaelf.  how- 
ev«r.  was  a  bit  thick,  and  the  Know  Noth- 
Inga  had  to  gtvc  way  Xa  the  original  monu- 
ment society,  owing  to  the  Intcreatloaal  out- 
rage. 

During  the  38  years  between  the  corner- 
stone laying  and  completion  oa  D|Maaber  8. 
1804.  Cougitaa  several  timaa  eotsd  tar  and 
against  funda  for  the  miaiiMiaal.  and  for 
one  18-year  period  thera  was  no  eooatnsctkia 
whatever. 

When  work  resumed  la  1876.  after  the  Ctrtl 
War.  the  rtructtire  bad  shifted,  and  a  new 
baae  waa  aaadad.  A  slab  of  concrete  13  faet  8 
inches  tMefc  waa  laid  under  the  old  founda- 
uooa.  awd  today  tb*  188  loot  alMtt  caa-wHA- 
stand  a  aupartomado  of  14A  mltaa  par  taw. 


There  have  been  snide  remarks  ab(ut  our 
famous  monument  by  geologlata  and  engl- 
tieera.  It  la  supposed  to  be  buUt  "upaldc 
down  and  Inald*  out."  and  at  one  tine  suf- 
fered "tobarculoels."  Some  say  it  "br<>athes" 
and  lisodacas  Its  own  "rain."  A  cat  is  said 
to  taawa  laapsd  off  the  top  of  the  aca.-foldlng 
at  tlM  MP-foal  level  and  scamperet    away 

Tba  "itpalde  down,  inside  out"  theciy  came 
from  a  National  Muaeum  geologist  wao  said 
the  beat  and  moat-enduring  material  lies  In 
the  inner  part  of  the  upper  portkia  where 
there  u  the  least  strain.  The  poorrst  ma- 
terial, be  said,  was  compraaaad  Into  the  outer 
portion  cf  the  first  190  feet,  which  btars  the 
moat  wa^ht  and  receives  the  rain  wanh  from 
th*  portion  above. 
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Gent  of  Aaierkan  Prose 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARK.3 
or 

HON.  ANTONI  N.  SADUK 

or  cnwuicTKUT 

IN  THg  ROUSg  OP  RiniI8B<TA1TVa 

Friday.  May  14,  1948 

Mr.  8ADLAK.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
loave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Rec- 
ord. I  Include  the  following  edltorl  il  from 
the  Hartford  Courant  of  May  12,  1048 


you  was*  aakad.  on  a  qtda  pro> 
gram,  to  name  the  moat  widely  cljculatad 
Amarlcao  wrltlnts  fur  the  paat  three  c-mturiaa 
What  would  you  Include  on  your  lis',  of  all- 
tioM  baet  aaUara?  If  you're  an  oU  tiaar. 
you  aUglU  aol  have  any  difikulty  in  naming 
tha  leader  nf  them  all.  It's  the  ls<endary 
UaOugey's  Raadara.  Tale  Untvcrtlly  Library 
rrpcru  that  circulalloa  of  tiut  classic 
haa  reached  13A,00OX)0O  coplaa  aim*  1834. 
No  other  gem  of  American  literal  ire  luu 
tvm  ooma  cloaa  to  It.  and  it  sacma  doubt- 
ful In  theaa  days  of  leas  standardirtd  edu- 
cation that  any  ever  wUl. 

Laadmv  in  another  category,  not  stirpria- 
ingly.  Is  tha  gears  Boebuck  catalog.  ■  spring- 
time delight  to  paraons  throughout  tlUs  laud. 
Tbat  taarblBgar  of  the  spproachlng  season 
haa  attainad  a  circulation  of  14.000JM»  ecpiaa. 
Tba  Boy  Scouta  Manual  haa  ita  oan  loyal 
foUowera.  aona  10.000.000  of  them.  In  the 
neat  lower  bracket  of  popularity  ftrc  the 
booklets  of  the  MeiropoUtan  Ufa  Insurance 
Co.  which  bulge  arlth  vital  statistics  and 
report  medicine's  latest  advancea  ar  d  their 
relation  to  public  health.  Thoae  lx)oklrta 
have  achieved  a  combined  circulation  of 
1.400.000. 

Truth,  apparently,  is  more  popul;ir  than 
fiction,  bealdea  being  stranger.  CTtalnly 
nothing  m  the  realm  of  make-bell  >ve  has 
ever  threatened  to  rtval  the  populi.rlty  of 
the  above-mentioned  Items  Por  ccmpara- 
tive  purpoaea.  conalder  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin. 
Now  there  Is  a  book  that  was  Judgec  pretty 
sign'Drant  In  Ita  day.  and  Is  credited  by 
some  with  helping  bring  on  the  Ovll  War. 
But  Its  circulation?  A  mere  a.800A».  The 
same  with  Jamca  Pmlmore  Cooper 'a  Tha 
Laat  of  the  MohlauBa.  Juat  another  2.000.- 
OOO-ccyy  affair.  Perhaps  there  la  a  moral 
to  ha  draws  at»ut  a  civlUxation  that  prefers 
the  aaora  Boebucfc  eatalog  to  Uncle  Tnm  s 
Cabtn.  and  vttal  staMsUea  to  The  last  of 
tha  Mohteana.  A  erltte  might  call  it  utili- 
tarian: a  dsfander.  praetical-mindeo.  But 
tlie  IdcOuffey's  Readers  outduea  them  all. 
As  long  as  that  holds  top  rank,  one  dar  -s  cast 
no  sapaislowa  on  AaMrtea's  llteraey.  W.iether 
they  chooaa  to  psrwss  rooMntlc  fletlae  or  to 
scan  alluring  adearttaementa.  tlMre'a  no 
qtaaatlon  that  135000.000  Americana 
Igtt  baea  learned  to  read. 


Serenteenth   Annual   Conference   of   tbe 
Chaplains  Association  of  the  Army  and 

Nary 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  TRIPP  ROSS 

or  NtW   YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  May  14. 1948 

Mr.  ROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Record,  I 
wish  to  include  the  following  article  by 
George  E.  Sokolsky  which  appeared  In 
the  Washington  Times-Herald  on  April 
14,  1948: 

THESK    DAT8 

(By  Oeorge  E  Sokolsky) 

At  the  very  moment  that  the  Government 
is  forced  to  seize  the  railroads  of  the  country 
becauae  willful  men  refuse  to  recognise  any 
factors  In  Ufa  but  their  personal  desires  and 
purposas,  a  meeting  took  place  in  New  York 
strengthening  spirltiul  foundations.  ThU 
was  the  seventeenth  annual  conference  of 
the  Chaplains  Association  of  the  Army  and 
Navy  of  the  United  BUtes. 

I  looked  at  their  progrsm  long  and  hard. 
For  on  lu  cover  was  a  painting  of  drowning 
men  and  some  whom  the  saa  would  not  de- 
vour because  of  the  challenging  bravery  of 
others.  It  la  an  overpowering  picture  of 
loyalty  and  devotion. 

There  stand  Clark  V.  Poling,  Protestant 
minister:  John  P.  Washington,  Catholio 
priest;  Alexander  D.  Ooode,  Jewish  rabbi; 
and  Oeorge  L.  Poi.  Protestant  minister.  They 
stand  close  together,  holding  hands  as  the 
ship  goes  down.  They  died  holding  hands,  a 
brotherhood  in  the  eternity  of  God,  together 
as  one  man. 

These  clergymen  were  passengers  on  the 
troop  transport,  the  steamship  Dorcheiter, 
which  was  torpedoed  off  Greenland  in  the 
early  morning  of  February  3,  1M3.  With 
complete  disregard  for  their  safety,  these 
chaplains  made  their  way  on  deck  and  went 
among  the  confused,  fear -stricken  men. 

And  finally  they  gave  their  llfeJackeU  to 
four  sons  of  American  parents — these  boys 
had  lost  theirs  in  the  hysterical  excitement. 
While  others  had  a  chance  for  life,  these 
chaplains  had  none.  "They  died  that  all  men 
may  live  in  peace." 

It  is  this  cover  for  a  program  that  apeaks 
of  America— of  love,  compassion,  humanity — 
of  imity  while  preaerving  fundamenUl  and 
traditional  differences.  And  so  it  has  been 
during  all  the  sessions  of  this  conference. 
For,  somehow,  out  of  it  comes  an  American 
religion,  one  that  speaks  of  Ood  the  Father. 
whoae  house  is  of  many  mansions,  and  we 
keep  it  so— in  faith,  in  kindliness,  in  brother- 
hood. 

And  so  In  the  memorial  services  It  was 
poasible  to  have  a  common  prayer,  known  to 
all  and  in  the  liturgy  of  each  separate  faith 
beloved— the  Twenty-third  Psalm— sung  first 
In  that  Jerusalem  where  today  men  of  faith 
destroy  each  other  over  land,  which  is  only 
dust.  whUe  here  a  service  can  be  presided 
over  by  a  rabbi,  at  which  the  Paullst 
choristers  provide  the  music. 

Thoee  who  speak  of  our  people  as  mate- 
rialistic do  not  grasp  the  core  of  American 
civilization  which,  time  after  time,  tears 
through  the  corroding  encasement  of  only 
too-human  egotism  and  discloses  the  Jewel 
of  human  brotherhood. 

There  it  is — a  civilization  advancing  not 
the  idea  of  force  and  power  and  the  op- 
praeaion  of  men,  but  the  concept  of  the 
possibility  of  a  cooperative  society  of  men 
and  women  of  differing  faiths  and  individual 
choices  living  together  in  the  spirit  of  Ood. 
(ntially,  that   is  what  makes  America 


different  from  all  other  countries  and  on 
that,  difficult  as  it  may  be  for  men  to  live 
their  ideals,  we  have  not  compromised. 

Our  shortcomings  are  many,  but  our  worth- 
iness is  that  we  acknowledge  them.  We  itaow 
the  goal  and  If  we  often  fail  to  achieve  it, 
we  nonetheless  always  keep  our  soul's  eye 
upon  it.  And  the  greatness  of  our  chaplain's 
service  in  the  Army  and  Navy  and  in  the  Air 
Force  and  the  Veterans'  Administration  Is 
that  we  do  not  leave  our  children  at  war  or 
In  the  preparation  for  or  aftermath  of  war 
without  the  ministrations  of  those  who  love 
both  Ood  and  America  and  seek  to  keep  them 
close  to  each  other. 

This  Is  symbolized  by  the  shield  on  the 
back  cover  of  this  program— a  shield  upon 
which  rests  a  crucifix  lying  upon  the  bosom 
of  the  Tor  ah. 

And  this  Is  the  prayer  of  the  final  session 
of  this  program  of  those  who  wear  the  mili- 
tary uniform  of  the  most  powerful  Nation  on 
earth : 

•God  protect  our  people  from  the  Illu- 
sion and  despair  that  racks  the  souls  of 
men  who  live  in  tiny  spheres.  Teach  us  to  be 
generous  and  chivalroiu  in  our  treatment  of 
the  weak.  Help  us  to  know  the  truth  and 
the  truth  will  make  us  free.  Strengthen  our 
confidence  In  this  Justice,  might,  and  power. 
Inspire  tu  to  be  Thy  eervanu  of  peace  and 
freedom,  and  always  Thy  worthy  sons. 
Amen." 


Govemmeol  by  Crisis 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  W.  VURSELL 

or  tLLiNoia 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRBSENTATIVES 

Friday.  May  14, 1948 

Mr.  VURSELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  desire  to 
Insert  In  the  Record  an  article  pub- 
lished in  the  Salem  Republican,  Salem. 
111.,  issue  of  May  11.  1948,  a  copy  of  a 
recent  financial  letter  of  Newhard,  Cook 
L  Co.,  of  St.  Louis.  Mo.,  which  punctures 
and  high  lights  the  silly  political  crlsls- 
after-crisls  financial  policy  of  this  pres- 
ent administration: 
A   SuMMAiT   or   UNmD   States    Economic 

SrrUATION  "^ODAT 

(Eorroa's  Note, — Following  is  a  major  por- 
tion of  the  May  6  financial  letter  of  New- 
hard,  Cook  &  Co..  of  St.  Louis,  which,  In  our 
Judgment,  gives  a  sound  picture  of  today's 
economic  conditions.  The  letter  debunks 
the  need  of  Government-Incited  crises  to 
spur  business,  and  clearly  shows  that  no 
recession  is  in  sight  and   that   business,  of 

>|ng  we 

mn  St 

difficulties  eventually,  if  Government  will 
let  them  alone.  For  one  of  the  clearest  pic- 
tures of  our  national  situation  we  have  seen 
for  a  long  time,  we  present  the  financial  letter 
of  Newhard.  Cook  &  Co..  and  recommend  Its 
reading  carefully  In  detail.  These  let-era 
were  dUtrlbuted  to  all  Salem  Rotarlans  last 
Friday.) 

The  President's  Council  of  Economic  Ad- 
visers is  a  vacillating  group  of  men.  Their 
forecast  of  business  has  completed  several 
cycles  during  the  past  18  months. 

On  many  occasions  they  have  envlsiorfKl 
clouds  in  the  economic  sky  and  warned  the 
public  of  impending  storms,  only  to  see  the 
clouds  vanish.  The  dominant  philosophy  of 
this  group  seems  to  thrive  on  econom:ic 
storms.  In  fact,  one  member  of  the  council 
made  an  address  on  April  3.  1048.  In  which 
be  asked  the  rhetorical  question,  "Can  de- 


lta own  initiative,  is  doiy  well.      The  law 
of  supply  and  demand  Wu  straighten  out 


mocracy  act  without  a  crisis?"  He  then  pro- 
ceeded to  answer  the  question  by  showing 
that  it  took  the  crises  of  1932  and  IMl  to 
persuade  the  public  to  relinquish  control  of 
Industry  to  the  Government;  and  he  now  im- 
plies that  the  dilatory  Americans  need  crisis 
after  crisis  to  continue  persuading  them 
that  the  Government  can  lead  them  Into 
fairer  lands  across  the  slough  of  despond. 

It  is  .lo  wonder  then  that  the  reporU  of 
this  committee  are  tinged  with  the  economic 
philosophy  of  John  Maynard  Keynes :  People, 
of  the  government,  by  the  government,  and 
for  the  government. 

CAN'T    FIND    A    CalSlB 

At  times,  however,  the  economic  condi- 
tions prevailing  in  our  country  are  so  favor- 
able that  it  is  virtually  Impossible  for  the 
council  to  dream  up  an  honest-to-goodnesa 
crUls.  Such  are  the  condltloru  at  the  present 
time  and  they  are  reflected  in  the  recent  re- 
port made  to  the  President. 

The  report  sutas  tha  belief  that  biulneas 
proaperlty  Is  a  reasonable  prospect  for  sev- 
eral more  years,  and  that  full  employment 
saams  assured  until  mld-1051,  or  lunger. 

Nevertheless,  Its  Keyneslan  Influence  can 
be  detected  by  the  Inferences  that  the  Gov- 
ernment Is  causing  this  prrjsperous  outlook- 
spending  for  armament  and  for  KRP.  It  ex- 
praaaes  the  opinion  that  the  trend  of  Oov> 
emment  spending  is  likely  to  increase  until 
1091,  and  that  this  trend  revives  the  threat 
of  deficit  financing  and  Increased  taxation. 

The  report  Implies  that  the  Government 
Is  the  savior  of  our  Nation  from  a  business 
raeaaalon,  aa  if  the  volume  of  total  business 
would  not  have  continued  to  rise  through 
the  power  of  our  money  supply.  The  fact  Is 
that  Oovernmant  spending  la  an  extra  layer 
of  business  activity  laid  on  top  of  capacity 
operations.  Up  to  now  there  has  been  no 
apparent  slackening  In  these  vlrtusl  capacity 
operations  In  over-all  domestic  production. 
It  is  true  enough  that  certain  articles  are  in 
abundant  supply  and  that  others  are  t>ecom- 
Ing  more  available.  However,  thU  is  largely 
a  dual  manifestation  of  maldistribution  of 
certain  productive  facilities,  and  of  indus- 
trial bottlenecks. 

BOTTLXNBCK    IN    BOVaxa 

To  Illustrate  this  point,  let  us  consider 
radios  which  are  apparently  in  abundant 
supply.  The  public  seems  to  have  satisfied 
its  backlog  of  demand  for  this  semlluxury 
and  the  pipe  line  of  inventory  has  been  tiled . 
Hence,  there  is  only  the  normal  replacement 
demand  thst  is  now  required  to  satisfy  the 
public,  and  production  may  be  running 
slightly  ahead  of  this  demand. 

Houses,  on  the  other  hand,  are  still  at  a 
premium.  There  are  not  enough  to  satisfy 
the  public  need.  There  la  then  an  overpro- 
duction of  radios  and  an  underproduction 
of  houses,  a  maldistribution  In  total  produc- 
tive capacity.  However,  as  new  homes  are 
built  there  wUl  a  need  for  more  radios  to 
equip  them,  so  that  the  shortage  of  houses 
is  catislng  somewhat  of  a  bottleneck  In  the 
radio  Industry.  As  these  houses  are  con- 
structed the  equipment  denumd  for  radios 
will  spur  lagging  sales,  and  then  with  a 
larger  number  of  units  throughout  the  Na- 
tion the  normal  replacement  demand  wUl  be 
larger.  Hence,  sales  in  some  lines  are  slow- 
ing doam  because  of  this  maldistritnitlon  of 
production,  but  this  trend  does  not  reflect  a 
Blackening  in  over-all  demand,  and  these 
sales  will  probably  pick  up  as  certain  bottle- 
necks arc  broken. 

coco    BUSINESS    NOT    DUX    TO    OOVEXNMENT 

Failing  then  to  ctmsider  this  continuing 
demand  by  the  public,  the  economic  watch- 
men for  the  President  advise  that  it  is  only 
because  of  revived  Government  spending 
for  armament  and  ERP  that  employment  will 
remain  high  and  indusUy  will  continue  at 
full-scale  operatlona  tmtll  mld-lMl. 
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APPENDIX  TO  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 


Tbis  tletrpoint  UDd«rempba«;z««  tht  In- 
Oitten  pineatUl  In  tbto  country  *nd  the 
e  RoeU   Wi   apFar«ntly   lulled    Into  content- 

_it  by  lb«  recent  lowering  of  iteel  prtct*. 
"ine  ptutiuiiii  OoMnuBMit  •pciidlnc.  bow- 
c  rer .  wUl  sttanlate  tk«  •Inady  djiuuBUe  tore* 
el  inflatlcn  uid  bigbcr.  not  lower,  prices  are 
t)  be  expected.  Tbto  mmy  lead  to  talk  of 
I  rtc«  contraU,  but  tbcre  will  probably  b« 
I  locb  oppcaltlon  to  tucb  a  mere  In  Ccm- 
I  reia.  Let  xu  hope  that  we  will  not  »%»in 
come  to  the  artlflclallty  of  OPA 

Ais«mtng  that  price  controls  will  not  be 
I  rlmpoMd  and  that  prices  will  b*-  aUowad  to 
I  (ck  thalr  mora  Bonaal  leveUi.  U  •  then  rea- 
■  enable  Vi  expect  a  higher  doUir  value  of 

roaa  national  product  and  blgher  personal 

iiunsM  If  thU  Is  so.  then  ttait  next  rea- 
imabl*  sssuraptton  la  that  dollar  revenue 
t  J  the  Treaaury  may  Increaae  In  nplta  of  the 
iBcent  lowering  of  tax  rates.  11  prlcaa  are 
i.llowed  to  truly  find  their  ccrrect  level 
tbrcugb  the  law  of  supply  and  demand.  It 
1  aay  not  be  so  ntc— sary  to  raUe  tazea  next 
:ear  to  meet  higher  budfet  ftgures.  And. 
'  rlth  the  boped-for  prunlaf  ol  dead  timber 
1  rom  aovernment  expendltorea  by  a  new 
I  idaalBlst ration  next  year.  It  may  even  pre- 

'mt  the  need  for  large  deficit  financing. 


President  Truman 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  W.  McCORB«ACK 

or  MAsaacMuaaiTs 

IN  TH*  HOD8K  OF  RJEPRBSETT All V  ES 

Friday.  May  14.  I9ii 

Mr  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
4er  pel  mission  to  extend  my  remarks.  I 
include  an  editorial  on  President  Tru- 
lum  appearing  in  the  Boston  Post.  Bos- 
ion,  Mass..  of  May  12.  1948 

The  American  people  admire  and  re- 
spect f>erson.s  of  courage  In  all  walks  of 
ife.  This  feeling  has  special  applica- 
tion to  persons  holding  puolic  elective 
ofBce.  and  particularly  the  President  of 
tbe  Utottad  States 

The  edttonal  Is  a  deserved  tribute  to 
President  Truman.     He  Is  a  leader  and 

man  of  courage. 

The  editorial  follows: 

cau.  IT  cotnuos 

"Courage."  he  said,  and  pctnted  topward 
the  land  *Thla  mounUng  wave  wUl  roll  ua 
thcrewiu-d  soon     •     •     *   ' 

Thus  spake  Ulyaaea.  with  the  Talor  oC  a 
gallant  man  and  tbe  tall  optimism  of  a 
righteous  one. 

Come  a  day  In  the  centuries  beyond  us.  no 
latter-day  Lord  Tennyson  mny  ever  wriu 
luch  lilting,  lofty  wcHTds  about  Harry  B. 
Truman. 

He  hitan  t  tbe  color  of  Ulyaaet.  About  blm 
there  It  no  clang  of  swords  on  shields,  nor 
warriors  dashing  to  tbe  siege  of  Troy. 

His  Is  tbe  mundane  lot  of  balBC  caplatB 
of  a  ahlp  of  sute.  faced  not  bj  braadiMM  of 
a  cballenglng.  wartime  foenoan  but  by  astuU 
would-be  saccsBsnrs  in  a  peacutlme.  election 
year. 

It's  not  an  aasy  lot.  In  his  position  he 
cannot  point  the  guns  and  tit.  Dignity  de- 
mands that  be  stand  and  do  his  job — and  be 
tbe  target. 

Perhaps  he  hasn't  done  It  well.  Any  num- 
ber of  candidates  to  succeed  him  will  tell  you 
that. 

Certain  things  are  unfortunate.  Be  haan't 
the  Prsaidentlal  figure  of  a  Harding.  He 
basal  tbe  poUtlcal  skill  of  riding  seven 
iKtrsea  *Jukt  Franklin  Booaevcit  bad. 


He  Is  somewhat  the  average  man — any  o« 
u» — suddenly  catapulted  by  fate  Into  tba 
White  House.  That  may  the  reason  why  tha 
man  in  the  street  still  llkee  him — even 
though  tbe  king-makers  have  written  blm 
off 

What  would  we  do  If  we  were  in  hU  place? 
We  have  a  feeling  that,  to  the  t>eat  ot  ova 
lights,  we  would  do  the  honest,  sincere,  fslr. 
and  Just  thing — hewing  to  the  line  of  Ameri- 
canism and  letting  the  political  chips  drop 
where  they  had  a  mind  to. 

And  one  thing  more,  in  bis  place — we 
wtmld  like  to  have  what  Dlysses  and  what 
Harry  8.  Truman  have  in  eeouaen— courage. 
No  one  can  ever  tskc  that  away  from  him 
In  an  election  year,  running  for  another 
term.  Mr.  Truman  has  dlaplayed  a  high  cour- 
age In  domestic  nnd  International  affairs. 

■•  HiallWtWI  RtiMla  In  Greece.  He  defied 
RiHita  ta  Batope.  He  plumped  fcr  equal 
rlghu.  knowlxtg  It  would  cost  blm  tbe  South. 
He  went  through  on  John  L.  Lewis,  even 
when  the  OOP  pulled  the  props  from  under 
bim. 

In  tbe  Tbermopylae  which  certain  railroad 
union  leaders  created,  unmindful  of  poeaible 
resentment  of  labor  In  tbe  fail  balloKlng.  be 
stood  his  grotind  and  forced  those  forcing 
tbe  Oovcmmcnt  to  retrcst 

Any  corner  politician.  tUtlng  back  his  dertiy 
and  whispering  out  of  the  side  of  his  mouth, 
will  tell  you  that  It  was  net  smart. 

No.  Mr.  TTunum  has  not  been  smart.  Un- 
like the  rest  of  us.  he  hss  made  mistakes. 
Unlike  a  lot  of  us.  be  has  not  been  afraid  to 
admit  his  blunders. 

It  does  not  matter  that  he  has  borne 
greater  burdens  and  faced  greater  crises  than 
any  President  In  the  peacetime  history  of 
America. 

He  has  not  been  clever.  He  does  not  duck, 
dodg*.  weasel,  or  beg  questions.  He  gener- 
ally meets  the  problema  head-on — as  a  Presi- 
dent should — as  an  American  should — with 
courage. 

And  come  Wcvember,  that  rare  and  needed 
quality  in  public  life  which  be  has  shown — 
unmindful  of  bis  own  personal  fortunes — 
may  gamer  bim  a  lot  of  votes. 


Foreifn   Policy — An   Inconsistent  Gaxy 
Qniit 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LAWRENCE  H.  SMITH 

or  wiscoiraiif 

IN  TH«  HOUSE  OP  IWPIUSSENTATIVES 
Friday.  May  14.  194S 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, Mr.  Leigh  White  writes  from  Tripoli. 
Lebanon,  under  ^te  of  May  10,  that  cur 
foreign  policy  In  Palestine  Is  actually 
undermining  the  Marshall  plan  program 
for  western  Europe.  He  points  out  that 
the  Iraq  Petroleum  Co.'s  pipe  lines  to  tlie 
eastern  Mediterranean  have  been  shut 
down  for  the  first  time  in  its  history. 
Further,  that  Greece,  Turkey.  Syria, 
Lebanon.  Palestine,  and  the  French  colo- 
nies in  north  Africa  are  facing  a  des- 
perate shortage  of  petroleum  products. 
It  Is  a  fair  question.  I  believe,  to  ask 
President  Tnunan  and  Secretary  Mar- 
shall just  when  this  crazy-quilt  pattern 
of  foreign  policy  will  come  to  an  end  so 
that  the  people  of  this  country  might 
know  what  to  expect  on  the  International 
front.  I  am  Including  Mr.  Whites  ar- 
ticle, under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks. 


taken  from  the  Washington  Star  of  May 
10.  1948: 

UNrm    Statm    Palxstinx    Polict    Hxsn    aa 
SaaoT AGING  Maxbhaix  Plam  Aim* 

(By  Leigh  White) 

Txirou.  Ldanom.  May  10.— The  Marshall 
plan  Is  being  sabotaged  as  effect  vely  by 
American  policy  In  Paleatlne  as  by  Soviet 
policy  anywhere  In  Europe 

Por  the  first  time  In  lU  bUtory.  both  of 
tbe  Iraq  Petroleum  Co.s  pipe  line>>  to  tbe 
eastern  Mediterranean  have  been  shut  down. 

Greece.  Turkey.  Syria.  Lebanon.  Palestine, 
and  the  Prench  colonlea  of  north  Africa,  con- 
sequently, are  faced  with  a  desperste  short- 
age of  gaMliae.  kerosene.  Diesel  oil.  md  oth- 
er Indtspea— ble  petroleum  products. 

STTTTLIXB  CTTT  Off 

AH  but  a  small  fraction  of  Iraq  Petroleum's 
dally  production  of  90.000  barrels  U  lormally 
distributed  to  these  countries.  Tiey  now 
win  be  dependent  on  extra  shipments  of  pe- 
troleum from  tbe  United  SUtes  and  tbe  Per- 
sian Gulf. 

Svery  tanker  thus  diverted — and  larger  pe- 
troleum export  production  baa  filled  five 
tankers  s  week — will  mean  one  less  tanker- 
load  of  oU  for  countries  benefiting  from  the 
Marshall  plan. 

The  pipe  line  to  Haifa  was  shut  down  fol- 
lowing the  closing  at  the  consolidated  refin- 
ery there  after  Arab  workers  had  gone  on 
strike  In  a  vain  effort  to  deter  Jews  from 
seizing  control  of  the  city. 

The  pipe  line  to  control  Tripoli  was  closed 
down  last  week  by  a  strike  of  Arab  workers 
at  K-3  and  other  pump  stations  between  here 
and  the  company's  production  center  at 
Klrkuk. 

BXmSB   MAT   BX   MOVXO 

Becauae  of  the  Increased  violence  of  rioting 
In  Iraq,  tbe  company  la  considering  the  ad- 
vlaabUlty  rf  evacustlng  lU  British  person- 
nel from  Klrkuk  for  the  duration  of  the  war 
In  Palestine.  Company  airplanes  already 
have  begun  to  evacuate  British  personntl 
from  pump  stations  In  Iraq  and  Syria. 

Plans  for  doubling  the  Tripoli  refinery's 
capacity  to  30.000  barrels  have  been  aban- 
doned. 

All  work  on  Iraq  Petroleum's  new  pipe  iJie 
from  Klrkuk  to  Haifa  has  been  indefinitely 
suspended,  and  the  company's  Haifa  office 
has  been  permanently  transferred  to  Tripoli. 

The  new  pipe  Une  to  Haifa,  which  has  been 
completed  as  far  as  the  Palestinian  border, 
would  have  enabled  the  company  to  Increase 
Its  production  by  next  September  to  150,000 
tMurels. 

Another  battle  In  the  cold  war  against  the 
United  States  has  thus  been  won  by  the 
Soviet  Union. 

Closing  down  of  Iraq  petroleum  has  nulli- 
fied the  Arabian  American  OU  Co.'s  success- 
ful effort  to  increase  Its  production  in  Saudi 
ArabU  this  year  from  300.000  to  400.000 
barrels. 


National  Secarity  Council 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  W.  BYRNES 

or  wucoNsiN 

IN  THI  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  May  14,  1948 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  was  deeply  interested  in  the 
remarks  made  at  another  place  concern- 
ing the  Air  Force  supplemental  appro- 
priation bill.    Discussing  the  confusion 
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existing  within  our  Military  Establish- 
ment. It  was  said: 

We  must  •  •  •  develop  a  better  system 
for  making  our  large-scale  military  prepara- 
tions. Obviously,  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
needs  more  help.  Obviously,  the  Congress 
must  approach  the  task  with  more  balance 
and  more  understanding. 

In  fact,  it  has  become  painfully  clear  that 
no  satisfactory  method  at  present  exists  to 
resolve  the  differences  between  the  armed 
services  and  to  produce  an  Intelligent  and 
Integrated  plan.  •  •  •  The  controversy 
is  passed  on  to  Congress  and  we  here  are 
thus  required  to  resolve  a  teclmlcal  dispute 
between  professionals.  It  Is  utterly  pre- 
posterous and  would  be  comical  if  the  conse- 
quences were  not  so  dangerous. 

The.«:e  few  words  outline  the  incongru- 
ous position  in  which  Congress  has  been 
placed  by  the  ccntroversy  raging  in  the 
Pentagon.  Indicative  of  the  confusion 
that  exists  is  the  fact  that  the  dispute 
is  being  settled  in  our  Appropriations 
Committees  and  during  our  consideration 
of  money  bills.  It  is  a  dangerous  method 
of  determining  our  national  security 
policy. 

Yet.  I  believe  that  there  presently 
exists  a  satisfactory  method  of  resolving 
the  present  dilemma.  I  called  attention 
to  that  method  during  a  speech  on  the 
floor  on  May  3,  which  may  be  found  on 
page  5211  of  the  Record.  In  that  speech. 
I  called  attention  to  the  provisions  of 
the  National  Security  Act  of  1947,  and 
to  a  method  for  resolving  the  military 
controversy— the  intelligent  use  of  the 
National  Security  Council. 

What  is  the  National  Security 
Council? 

It  Is  an  advisory  body  to  the  President 
and  is  composed  of  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, the  Secretaries  of  the  Military  De- 
partments, the  Secretary  of  State,  and 
the  Chairman  of  the  National  Security 
Resources  Board. 

What  Is  its  function? 

It  Is  specifically  charged  with  the  duty 
of  assessing  and  appraising  the  objec- 
tives, commitments  and  risks  of  the 
United  States  in  relation  to  our  actual 
and  potential  military  power  and  of  con- 
sidering policies  on  matters  of  common 
Interest  to  the  departments  and  agencies 
concerned  with  national  security. 

Is  it  equipped  to  function?  Its  1949 
budget  calls  for  1  executive  secretary  at 
$10,000  per  annum.  1  assistant  secretary 
at  S9.975,  1  coordinator  at  $9,975,  4  staff 
members  at  $39,900,  1  assistant  secretary 
at  S8.180,  1  assistant  to  the  coordinator 
at  $8,180,  4  assistant  staff  members,  3  re- 
search analysts  and  14  clerical  as- 
si-stants. 

Is  it  In  operation?  It  has  met  10 
times  since  September,  I  am  told,  and  it 
has  made  recommendations  to  the  Presi- 
dent, all  of  which  have  been  unanimous. 

If  we  were  to  sit  down  and  attempt  to 
formulate  specific  legislation  creating  an 
executive  agency  for  the  purpose  of 
bringing  some  sense  out  of  our  military 
muddle,  we  could  not  do  much  better 
than  to  accept  as  it  is  the  National  Se- 
curity Council,  as  provided  for  in  the 
Unification  Act. 

Unfortunately,  we  are  unable  to  make 
use  of  the  recommendations  of  the  body 
which,  in  a  trice,  could  resolve  all  of  the 
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differences  which  have  arisen  in  our  con- 
sideration of  defense  measures. 

Under  the  act  we  created  this  agency 
as  an   advisory  body  to  the  President 
and  left  him  with  full  discretion  a.s  to 
the  publicity  to  be  given  to  Its  recom- 
mendations.    This  may  prove  to  be  a 
fatal  defect  insofar  as  the  usefulnes.s  of 
this  agency  is  concerned.    Congress,  in 
passing  the  National  Security  Act,  prob- 
ably  intended   that   the   President,   as 
Commander  in  Chief,  should  be  provided 
with  the  best  possible  advice  concerning 
the  over-all  aspects  of  national  security. 
But  I  caiuiot  believe  it  was  intended  that 
Congress,  which  has  the  responsibility  of 
providing    for    the    common    defense, 
should  not  have  the  benefit  of  the  recom- 
mendations  of   this   Important   coordi- 
nating agency.    For  if  the  precedent  of 
keeping    the    recommendations    of    the 
Council  secret  is  firmly  established,  then 
we  shall  always  be  faced  with  the  pros- 
pect, as  is  happening  today,  of  attempt- 
ing to  choose  between  the  conflicting  re- 
quests of  the  heads  of  competing  mili- 
tary departments.    If  the  recommenda- 
tions,  on   the   ether   hand,    are   made 
known,  then  we  in  Congress  will  have 
the  advantage  of  the  considered  opinion 
of  the  highest  representatives  of  all  ele- 
ments in  our  national  security  picture, 
acting  as  a  group  In  the  best  interests  of 
all  concerned. 

The  President,  of  course,  has  full 
power  to  make  known  the  recommenda- 
tions of  this  group.  I  called  upon  him 
to  do  this  on  May  3.  It  is  the  simplest 
way  to  bring  order  out  of  the  mass  of 
confused  recommendations  with  which 
the  services  have  bombarded  us.  It 
would  establish  a  precedent  that  would 
go  far  toward  giving  more  complete 
meaning  to  the  Unification  Act.  I  am 
still  of  the  opinion  that  the  President 
should  at  once  request  the  Council  for  a 
complete  report  on  our  national  security 
objectives  and  requirements  in  a  form 
suitable  for  transmission  to  Congress. 

However,  I  do  not  think  it  wise  that  we 
wait  upon  the  President  for  action  so 
vitally  necesssary.  I  believe  we  should 
open  for  serious  debate  the  whole  ques- 
tion of  the  future  usage  of  this  poten- 
tially valuable  agency.  Accordingly,  I 
am  today  Introducing  c  bill  to  accom- 
plish that  purpose. 

The  purpose  of  the  bill,  which  takes 
the  form  of  an  amendment  to  the  Na- 
tional Security  Act,  is  simply  this:  To 
make  available  to  the  Congress,  If  the 
Congress  so  desires,  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  National  Security  Council, 
and  at  the  same  time  to  safeguard 
against  the  release  of  any  Information 
which  must,  by  Its  nature,  be  kept  secret. 
It  may  be  that  the  measure  I  am  Intro- 
ducing will  require  perfecting,  but  I  sub- 
mit It  In  haste  because  of  the  over- 
whelming necessity  of  preventing  fur- 
ther disintegration  within  our  National 
Military  Establishment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  there  may  be  printed,  immediately 
following  my  remarks,  the  text  of  the 
bill  to  which  I  have  referred  and  an 
article  entitled  "Behind  Armed  Services 
Disuniflcation."  by  Roscoe  Drummond, 


which  appeared  in  the  May  11  issue  of 
the  Christian  Science  Monitor: 
A  bill  to  amend  section  101  of  the  NaUonal 
Security  Act  of   1947 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  subsection  (d» 
of  section  101  of  the  National  Security  Act 
of  1947  Is  hereby  amended  to  read  as  follovni: 

"(d)  The  Council  shall,  from  time  to  time, 
make  such  recommendations,  and  such 
other  reports  to  the  Preildent.  as  It  deems 
appropriate  or  as  the  President  may  require 
and  the  President  shall,  as  he  deems  appro- 
priate or  as  the  Congress  may  request  by 
concurrent  resolution,  make  the  substance 
of  such  reports  and  recommendations  known 
to  the  Congress,  but.  In  reporting  to  Con- 
gress, the  President  shall  not  be  required  to 
Include  any  Information  which  the  Council 
decides  should  be  withheld  for  security 
reasons." 

I  From  the  Christian  Science  Monitor  of  May 
11.  19481 

BEHIND    AaiCZD    SERVICES    DISUNinCATlOM 

(By  Roscoe  Drummond) 

Washington.— The  public  Is  not  yet  being 
allowed  to  know  the  full  failure  of  the  at- 
tempted unification  of  the  armed  services. 

The  public  Is  not  yet  being  allowed  to  know 
how  disunited  the  Army.  Navy,  and  Air  Force 
have  become  at  a  time  when  the  need  for 
unity  was  never  greater. 

The  public  Is  not  yet  being  allowed  to 
know  that  beneath  the  facade  of  unification 
there  Is  greater  dUunlty  among  the  armed 
services  today  than  before  the  Unification 
Act  was  passed. 

Obviously,  this  condition  is  not  gomg  to 
get  corrected  until  the  facts  are  faced 
frankly.  Since  they  are  not  being  faced 
frankly  by  the  military  leaders,  since  they 
are  being  concealed  as  much  as  possible  from 
public  view.  It  Is  evident  that  the  facts  mtist 
be  brought  out  into  the  open  by  those  who 
have  access  to  them.  Congress  and  the 
country  will  have  to  resolve  the  most  griev- 
ous service  disunities  as  long  as  the  service 
leaders  themselves  are  proving  either  un- 
willing or  unable  to  do  so. 

Here  are  the  bald  facts  which  for  the  most 
part  are  being  covered  up  by  a  screen  of 
military  double  talk  and  by  fancy  words  from 
the  civUlan  heads  of  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment: 

1.  Despite  words,  the  armed  services  have 
achieved  nothing.  In  fact,  remotely  approach- 
ing a  unified  concept  for  an  over-all  strate- 
gic defense  plan  by  which  the  United  States 
would  be  able  either  to  defend  Itself  at  home 
or  carry  an  offense  to  a  potential  enemy. 

2.  There  Is  yet  no  sgreement  whatsoever 
on  the  respective  tactical  roles  which  the 
Air  Force,  Navy,  and  Army  shall  play  In  the 
common  defense.  There  Is  not  only  no  Joint 
operation  in  sight,  no  single  command  In 
sight,  but  no  agreement  on  the  assigned 
role  which  each  should  play  separately. 

3.  Furthermore,  there  is  no  mechanism 
within  the  armed  services  which  assuredly 
can  produce  a  unified  strategic  plan  of  de- 
fense and  assign  the  respective  roles  of  each 
service  because  the  unification  bill  did  not 
provide  a  unified  command  to  run  the  "uni- 
fied" Army,  Navy,  and  Air  Force.  The  pres- 
ent Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  cannot  assbredly 
produce  such  a  unified  plan  of  defense  be- 
cause. Just  like  the  Security  CcuncU  of  the 
United  Nations,  it  can  act  only  when  it  Is 
unanimous.  Thus,  the  Nary,  Army,  and  Air 
Force  each  has  a  veto  over  any  plan  tbe 
others  might  wish  to  adopt,  and  stalemate  is 
the  result.  Stalemate  has  been  the  result 
for  more  than  a  year. 

4.  Today,  instead  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense presenting  a  unified  military  program 
and  a  coordinated  military  budget  to  Con- 
gress, each  of  the  armed  services  Is  compet- 
ing for  money  from  Congress  by  present  lug  to 
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Friday.  Ma»  14.  194i 


Mr.    l^LLER    of    Connecticut.     Mr. 
Spemker.  :he  following  article  written  by 
Mr.   David    Lawrence   appeared    in    the 
IvsttlBC  Star  of  May  13. 
wtioMwartedly     with     the 
expressed  by  Mr.  Lawrence: 

Maamtii,  Bvar  ArauwoDM  r«a 

TO    Rvana— Wona    Aas    to 

AaoBBcan  Paovu  oit  Vrnna 

mcaam  Pourr 

(By  David  Uivrance) 
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tban  read  orally  by  Ambaaaador  Smltb  at 
Moacow  to  Mr.  Molotov,  tbera  appeared  tha 
following  sentence: 

"Aa  far  aa  the  United  States  la  concemad, 
tha  door  is  alwaya  wide  open  for  full  dlacua> 
alon  and  tha  compoeing  of  our  dllTerencaa  " 

Leaa  than  1?  houra  after  that  aantcnca 
gave  tha  world  the  first  glimmer  of  hope  that 
tba  aold  war  might  be  aettlad.  Praatdeot  Tm- 
■uua  laaued  a  sta'ament  reviewing  wbat  waa 
In  the  note  and'  Bummarldng  It  as  having 
two  salient  points,  but  carefully  omlttli\g  all 
reference  to  the  dlscuaalon  of  dlfferencva. 
Tbe  omlaaion  waa  a  major  blunder.  It  couM 
make  mlUlona  at  Totaa  for  Hanry  Wallaoe. 

MAaaHAti.^  ■wnHBirr 

Within  a  day  afterward,  tha  Secretary  of 
State.  General  Marshall,  alao  laaued  a  care- 
fully prcparad  aUtemant  In  whlcb  tha  fol- 
tawing  words  appear: 

"Oanerai  Smith  did  not  aak  for  any  general 
dlactiaalon  or  negotiation.  We  have  had  a 
long  and  blttar  experience  with  such  eSorta. 
Thia  Government  haa  no  It  tentlon  of  enter- 
ing Into  bilateral  negotiations  with  the  SoiTlct 
Oovammeat  on  matters  relating  to  the  later- 
aata  oC  otbar  govaraawti." 

Wbaa  Secretary  Maraball  apaaks  U  Ocn- 
aral  Saattb  ba  refers  to  Ambaaaador  Smltb. 
who  la  on  leave  from  the  Army  and  serrlng 
aa  tbe  head  of  the  American  Embaasy  in 
Moacow. 

Juat  what  doca  Secretary  Marshall  m«an7 
Tba  worda  of  th«  American  note  certainly 
Indicate  a  dealre  for  dlacuaalon  at  aomc  k.nd. 
Why  did  Mr.  Marshall  feel  it  necesaary  to 
apotogiae  or  to  conatrue  the  words  of  tlM 
American  note  as  meaning  aomething  en- 
tirely different  from  that  which  the  plain 
words  say? 

Maybe  Mr  MarshaU  felt  that  BrHaln  and 
Fnutea  wouldn't  like  bilateral  aavoUationa 
oa  OMtMra  affecting  tbcBL  But  tba  Roa- 
alaa  note  dldnt  aik  for  kllataral  aacoUatfaMM. 
or  anj^lng  so  formal.  It  merely  walooBad 
tha  American  note  with  theae  worda.  now 
given  out  as  the  offlcial  translation  by  the 
State  Def>artroent: 

Iba  Soviet  Government  ahares  the  de- 
akra.  azpraaaed  In  this  statemant  by  the  Qov- 
araOMBt  of  tbe  United  Stalaa  of  America,  to 
batter  thasa  relaUona  and  la  lu  agreement 
with  the  i:ropc«al  to  proceed  with  this  aim 
tr.ward  a  dlccasslon  and  settlement  of  tbe 
dtfferracea  between  ua." 

la  a  alcDMeaag  peaaimncement  and 
UMat  qolBblca  about  the 
^Mfarcuca  between  a  proposal  and  a  declara- 
tion, or  the  difierence  between  a  negouatlon 
and  a  dlscusalon.  Foreign  S^retary  Bevln, 
of  Great  Britain  was  far  more  realistic  In  his 
rh  to  the  House  of  Commons  when  he 
that  be  didn  t  understand  that  a  con- 
being  called.  He  urged  a  prepar- 
atory exchange  of  views  to  gat  at  a  p«aclaa 
urderstanding  or  else  any  subsequent  con- 
ference would  be  futile. 

BKVIVKO    OLa   CTTBTOM 

All  that  tbe  Ruaslans  really  have  done  Is  to 
revive  tbe  old  cuatom  of  direct  talks  through 
dlpkNBatte  repreaenuUves.  rather  than  con- 
farence  by  klkig  JlgbC  Tbay.  too,  see  no  tMa 
ta  a  mulupowcr  ecafaiauee  at  thia  tiaae  But 
U  Secretary  MArah&ll  doeant  want  Ambassa- 
dor Smltb  even  to  talk  about  the  world 
MiaatlUB  bacaoac  it  might  affect  the  Interesta 
af  eMMT  gofvemments.  then  tbe  cbancaa  of 
are  bopelaaa. 

■•apia  will  niddly  loaa  con- 
la  OmotI  MarabaU  aa  tbe  rlgbt  ima 
to  bead  tha  State  Department  if  he  adopta 
too  rigid  a  poaitlon  on  what  ought  to  ba  tha 
moat  fleaible  proreaa  In  the  whole  machinery 
cC  aaodern  govamment— conversations  be- 
tween ambaaaadors  and  foreign  aecretartea. 
In  tba  old  daya  It  was  conaldared  tactful  for 
two  governments  to  talk  first  and  lay  tha 
fotindauon  for  eoafaraneaB  wltb  other  gov- 
emmenta.  Baaowcefm  dlplQaacy  to  ready 
always  to  diaeaaa  and  talk  aboal  aaytbli^ 
ar.d  everything,  but  this  doaa  not  naoaasarUy 


jneab  commitment  or  agreement  In  the  early 
•tagea. 

The  peoples  of  the  world  are  way  ahead 
ef  their  tecbnlcal-mtnded  and  captious 
spokesmen  who  uae  phrasea  that  mean  some- 
thing one  day  and  then  are  disparaged  tbe 
next  day.  The  big  news  of  the  year  Is  con- 
tained in  the  dlapatches  from  Moscow  tell- 
ing of  the  smiles  of  satisfaction  and  sense 
a€  relief  of  tbe  Ruaalan  people  as  they 
watched  tba  news  bulletin  boards  telling 
about  the  lataat  cxcbange  of  notes  This 
reveala  that  the  Ruaalan  people,  like  the 
Aaiencan  people,  have  been  worried  lest 
taept  goeaniBwntal  leaden  rtiould  lead  them 
Into  a  aaadUas  war.  Folks  bebind  the  iron 
curtain  apparently  are  human,  too.  and  have 
had  enongb  at  war. 


Tariff  Terarites  and  the  Meat  Famine 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HELEN  GAHAGAN  DOUGLAS 

or  CJk/JWXMMlA 

m  THE  ROUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIW 
Fnday.  May  14.  1948 

Mrs.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the 
RscoRD.  I  include  the  following  article 
and  editorial  from  the  Washington  Post. 
Wednesday.  April  28.  1948: 

"Mk  AMD  Mink"  TAairr  Tiuxat 

(By  Mai  Vina  UiKlaay) 

roomra  the  bux 

Another  drop  In  the  Ainarlcan  standard 
at  living,  already  falling  through  inflated 
prices.  Is  threatened  by  efforts  In  Congress  of 
high  tariif  exponents  to  weaken  If  not  end 
the  reciprocal -trade  agreements  program, 
authority  for  which  expires  In  June 

Opponents  of  tbe  program  are  said  now  to 
faror  a  alow  death,  or  a  delayed  execution 
for  It  ratbar  than  an  outright  kUIlng.  Thus 
openly,  at  least,  this  country  would  not  pull 
the  economic  comeratonc  out  from  under  Its 
whole  foreign  program.  Including  ERP.  It 
would  let  the  termites  of  restriction  do  the 
Job. 

Aside  from  the  effect  of  this  on  futiva 
American  trade,  employment,  prosperity,  even 
on  war  and  peace.  Is  the  way  It  would  hit  tba 
family  diniicr  table,  clothea  closet,  budget, 
■cottomlc  laolaUoniats  when  they  paid  tbelr 
bills  might  And  tbelr  tough  policy  towacd 
"foreigners  "  producu  had  backfired.  Tbey 
probably  would  find  themsclTaa  payiivg  a 
little  more  for  more  and  more  kinds  at 
goods — aU  because  duties  were  being  raised 
or  placed  on  tbe  Innumerable  foreign  prod- 
ucU  that  enter  Into  daily  living. 

0«M  of  tbe  flnt  results  ot  a  weakening  of 
the  tarOt  agreements  would  be  a  field  day 
In  Waablagton  for  Uie  sUung  lobblea  for 
Industrlea  whoea  products  eatar  materially 
into  the  cost  of  living.  The  conaumer  would 
realize  that  another  trade  war  was  begln- 
Blog  when  h«  found  himself  paying  not  only 
tbe  coat  of  duties  on  products  he  needed 
but  alao  tbe  higher  cost  of  tbe  "protected" 
articles  produced  in  tbe  United  Sutes. 

Clothes  prlcaa  would  aooa  reflect  wbat 
waa  going  on.  Domcatlc  wool  producers. 
who  are  most  vocal  for  protection  for  their 
relatively  small  Industry,  were  able  to  get 
through  the  present  Congraaa  a  btll  pro- 
viding for  tmpoaiUon  of  wool  Import  quotas. 
Tbe  bUl  was  stopped  by  a  PraMdanUal  veto! 
Silk  prices  would  no  doubt  reflect  rMi^ 
tariAa  levied  m  protecUon  of  rayon  sad 
nylon.  Glovea  and  ahoea  also  would  be  af- 
fected. Hide  production  In  this  coimtry  is 
Inadequate  to  meet  needs  and  the  customer 
would  have  the  choice  of  paying  the  tariff  on 
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Imported  leather  products  or  higher  prices 
for  domestic  ones. 

Lobbies  of  the  meat  packers,  the  sugar 
Industry,  of  the  makers  of  watches,  guns, 
chlnaware.  pottery,  carpets,  lace,  naturally 
would  press  for  more  protection  from  for- 
eign products  If  the  country  started  to  go 
nationalist  again  in  trade.  The  consumer 
would  foot  the  bill  whether  he  bought  for- 
eign or  American. 

While  the  tendency  ac  first  Is  to  put 
tariffs  only  on  foreign  goods  with  which  an 
American  Industry — usually  called  "InXant" 
and  frequently  net  especially  suited  to  this 
country  since  It  seldom  grows  up  on  Its  own 
momentum — Is  competing,  yet  as  trade  war 
/  Increases,  znort  and  more  foreign  products 
are  put  under  duties,  even  those  without 
American  competition.  This  was  wbat  hap- 
pened after  passage  of  the  Smoot-Hawley 
Act.  Amerlcaiu  were  paying  tariff  costs  on 
innumerable  articles  just  because  these  were 
foreign. 

This  country  nas  now  become  so  depend- 
ent on  foreign  products  that  their  variations 
in  cost  quickly  affect  consumers'  pocket- 
books.  If  tariffs  got  out  of  hand,  the  con- 
sumer might  eventually  be  paying  a  tariff 
that  hurt  every  time  he  ate  a  banana,  pine- 
apple, olive;  every  time  be  took  an  ice  cream 
aoda  flavored  with  chocolate,  vanilla  or  cof- 
fee, or  a  cup  of  tea  or  coffee,  or  a  soft  drink 
wboee  basis  was  cocoa  leaves  or  kola  nuts: 
every  time  he  spread  his  bread  with  oleo- 
margarine (because  of  coconut  oil);  every 
time  he  ate  a  piece  of  bacon  from  a  hog 
fattened  on  feeds  containing  foreign  ele- 
ments. 

He  might  pay  still  more  for  bis  sugar,  half 
of  which  be  gets  from  Cuba.  It  has  been 
estimated  that  tbe  cost  to  consumers  of  the 
Cuban  sugar  agreements  is  around  $3(X),- 
(XX),000  annually.  Hidden  costs  of  tariffs 
would  also  get  into  farm  prices  aa  farmers 
paid  duties  on  fertilizer,  seeds,  breeds  of 
livestock,  or  farm  machinery  that  requires 
imports  for  Its  making. 

No  one  knows  how  much  American  con- 
sumers pay  out  of  their  pockets  each  year 
because  of  tariffs.  But  this  will  nm  a  lot 
higher  if  It's  every  man  for  himself  again 
In  international  trade. 


Soaring  Meat  Pnicta 

Despite  the  mouth-old  strike  of  the  United 
Packing  House  Workers,  the  country's  meat 
output  is  not  much  below  the  level  of  a  year 
ago.  There  Is  as  yet  no  sign  of  the  predicted 
spring  meat  famine,  although  zooming  re- 
tall  meat  prices  In  the  District  and  elsewhere 
spell  individual  meat  famines  for  many  low- 
Income  families.  However,  the  high  level  of 
meat  prices  cannot  be  dismissed  as  a  tem- 
porary squeeze;  it  may  well  be  a  forerunner 
of  worse  to  come.  For  the  American  people 
have  for  a  long  time  been  consuming  more 
meat  than  was  currently  being  produced— 
living  off  capital,  so  to  speak,  without  mak- 
ing adequate  provision  for  replacement. 

Progreaalve  depletion  of  livestock  numbers 
baa  been  encouraged  by  the  sustained  high 
level  of  demand,  supported  by  high  wages 
and  full  employment,  as  well  as  by  high 
prices  for  grain  that  have  made  the  feeding 
of  meat  animals  unprofitable.  The  shrink- 
age in  livestock  numbers  since  wartime  peaka 
were  attained  Is  alarming  in  its  implica- 
tions. Cattle  numbers,  for  instance,  dropped 
from  8S.5O0.0O0  at  the  beginning  of  ISK5  to 
78,600.000  at  the  beginning  of  this  year;  hogs 
declined  from  83.700.000  in  1944  to  55.000.000; 
stock  sheep  from  40,300.000  In  IMS  to  30.- 
600.000.  Last  January  the  number  of  stock 
aheep  waa  actually  the  smalleat  since  rec- 
ords began.  In  1867. 

Obvloualy.  if  we  were  to  continue  indefi- 
nitely to  eat  into  our  livestock  reserves,  a 
meat  famine  of  appalling  proportions  would 
ba  the  penalty  for  such  improvidence. 
Sometime — and  It  should  be  soon— herds  will 


have  to  be  built  up.  That  proceae  will  Itself 
reduce  constimable  meat  supplies,  since  It 
necessitates  withholding  breeding  stock 
from  the  market.  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture experts  fear  that  It  will  be  a  good  many 
years  before  this  rebuilding  process  will 
reach  the  stage  at  which  demands  for  meat 
can  be  satisfied.  Meantime,  the  natural 
increase  In  papulation  is  steadily  augment- 
ing the  number  of  would-be  future  meat 
consumers.  Barring  an  industrial  recession 
that  would  curtail  effective  demand  for 
meat,  meat  prices  will  probably  be  high  and 
may  go  higher  in  the  months  to  come.  For 
the  indefinite  future  the  outlook  is  dis- 
tinctly gloomy. 


World  Healtb  Organization 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  F.  KENNEDY 

or  MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  May  14, 1948 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  granted  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Record,  I  include  an  article  which 
was  contained  in  the  Boston  Globe  of 
April  30,  regarding  United  States  par- 
ticipation in  the  World  Health  Organi- 
zation : 

WHY  THX  BLOCKAOKt 

(By  Uncle  Dudley) 

Six  we^cs  hence  the  World  Health  Organi- 
zation, one  of  the  most  Important  agencies 
of  the  United  Nations,  will  open  its  first  in- 
ternational meeting  at  Oeneva,  Switzerland. 
The  37  cotm tries  that  have  ratified  the  Char- 
ter of  this  useful  organization  (thus  com- 
pleting the  requirements  necessary  to  get  it 
started )  do  not  include  one  nation  which  has 
a  stake  in  the  undertaking  equal  to  if  not 
surpassing  that  of  any  other  country.  That 
absentee  is  the  United  States  of  America. 

Why  the  House  Rules  Committee  at  Wash- 
ington persists  in  holding  up  action  which 
would  permit  our  Nation  to  participate  as  a 
full-fledged  member  in  W^HO  has  never  been 
explained.  No  statement  has  Issued  from 
the  committee,  elucidating  Its  reasons  for 
pigeonholing  the  proposal.  It  Is  Incon- 
ceivable that  the  answer  should  be  related 
to  the  size  of  the  monetary  contribution  the 
United  States  would  make  aa  a  pKXsible  mem- 
ber. That  would  amount  to  less  than  $2,- 
000,000 — a  sum  which,  set  alongside  the 
astronomical  proposals  being  bandied  about 
in  the  discussion  of  defense  appropriations, 
bears  the  relationship  of  a  flea  to  Boulder 
Dam. 

The  American  Medical  Association,  which 
has  played  an  admirable  part  In  helping  to 
develop  the  World  Health  Organization,  as 
well  as  a  parallel  agency,  the  World  Medical 
Aaaoclation.  confesses  total  inability  to  un- 
derstand why  the  House  at  Washington  Is 
not  being  permitted  to  vote  on  a  project 
whoae  alms  coincide  wltb  the  advancement 
of  world  health  on  a  cooperative  basis  among 
all  nations  belonging  to  the  United  Na- 
tions. "Rie  delay,  says  the  Journal  of  the 
American  Medical  Association.  Is  a  decided 
embarrassment  to  all  American  leaders  In 
the  domain  of  public  health. 

If  the  inaction  of  the  House  embarrasses 
the  profession,  it  works  also  a  direct  damage 
upon  the  well-being  of  tbe  citizens  of  this 
country.  By  thwarting  full  participation  of 
American  leaders  In  the  field  of  public  health 
In  the  full  actlvltlea  of  WHO  at  the  official 
level,  it  severely  limits  and  in  many  cases 
will  actually  prevent  benefits  derived  from 


exchange  of  the  latest  scientific  knowledge 
and  experience  from  flowing  to  our  public. 

Illustration  of  the  anomalous  situation  al- 
ready created  can  be  found  In  the  forthcom- 
ing International  Congress  on  Mental  Health. 
which  Is  to  convene  In  August  at  London. 
This  gathering  is  the  result  of  proposals  from 
the  World  Health  Organization  and  UNB300. 
Some  47  countriea  have  already  signified 
willingness  to  participate  officially.  The 
United  States  is  the  only  one  whose  scientists 
in  this  field  find  themselves  obliged,  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  inexplicable  Inactivity  of  the 
House  Rules  Committee,  to  attempt  to  meet 
the  responsibilities  the  event  imposes  upon 
them  m'lthout  proper  official  status  as  mem« 
bers  of  WHO. 

Yet  here  is  a  gathering  which  will  concern 
itself  with  some  of  the  most  urgent  prob- 
lems today  affilctlng  the  lives  of  citlzsens  and 
of  states.  It  proposes  to  explore  questions 
of  contemjxjrsry  mental  hygiene  ranging 
from  childhood  to  old  age.  relating  to  the  in- 
divldtial  in  industry  and  in  society,  touching 
upon  postwar  emotional  stresses,  the  correc- 
tion of  psychiatric  distortions,  the  control  of 
emotions  leading  to  war  hysteria  and  better 
cooperation  among  the  peoples  of  the  world. 

This  effort  has  been  well  described  as  "one 
of  the  most  remarkable  demonstrations  of 
the  world-wide  will  to  peace  "  since  the  close 
of  the  recent  war.  and  as  an  attempt,  by 
bringing  together  the  world's  greatest  psy- 
chiatrists, social  scientists  n  all  fields,  edu- 
cators and  religious  leaders,  "to  seek  out  the 
underlying  factors  that  prepare  men  to  fight 
and  kill  each  other  en  masse  and  the  means 
whereby  these  factors  can  be  rooted  out." 

The  congress  in  London  will  br  a  working 
congress,  not  a  speech-making  convention. 
The  results  of  the  meeting  will  be  pasaad 
on  to  all  countries  through  the  appropriate 
agencies  of  WHO.  iU  sponsor. 

The  Massachusetts  Society  for  Mental 
Hygiene  Is  helping  with  thU  project,  to- 
gether with  similar  groups  elsewhere  In  the 
country.  IU  valuable  labors  would  be  aided 
and  the  cause  of  human  well-being  and  hap- 
piness would  be  furthered,  if  the  House  Rules 
Committee  would  permit  this  country  to 
take  its  proper  place  in  WHO. 


H.  R.  2455 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PAUL  W.  SHAFER 

or    UICHIGAN 

IN  THX  HOUSE  OF  REPRSSENTATTVKS 
Thursday,  May  13,  1948 

Mr.  SHAFER.  Mr.  Speaker,  you  well 
know  my  Interest  In  our  program  to 
stock-pile  strategic  materials  for  na- 
tional security.  As  chairman  of  No.  3 
Subcommittee  of  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  my  record  in  this  field  is  well 
known. 

Every  Member  of  this  House  knows 
that  this  Nation  cannot  afford  to  be  de- 
pendent on  foreign  sources  for  its  sup- 
plies of  strategic  and  critical  materials 
any  more  than  absolutely  necessary. 

Vice  Admiral  Sherman  recently  stated 
that  the  United  States  Navy  guards  33 
world  sea  lanes  which  have  become 
American  life  lines  because  20  strategic 
raw  materials  necessary  to  our  national 
security  flow  over  them.  Aside  from  the 
initial  cost  of  those  materials  one  can 
easily  imagine  the  additional  expen5e  of 
such  guarding  by  our  Navy  and.  In  times 
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of  war.  corivoTtnx  as  vclL  Tct  w*  hcii- 
tate  to  spe  ad  a  few  ca^a  doOan  to  to- 
crease  our  own  domestk;  si9P<7  of  critl- 
emi  mlnera  s  and  matcrtels.  at  much  less 
cost  than  i  uardlnc  our  sea  lanes.  It  Is 
time  we  ^^ame  practical  aboot  such 
matters. 

inor|  than  a  year  there  ha5  been 
before  the  House  a  btll  to  incraaM  do- 
mestic pro  luction  of  minerals  and  ma- 
terials. T^  Is  the  so-called  Russell 
payment  bill.  H.  R  2455. 
I.  this  bill  should  be  brought 
out  and  favorably  acted  upon  before  thi.s 
Congress  adjourns  this  .summer.  Every 
Member  o:  Congress  lntere.sted  in  na- 
tkmal  sccirlty  ahould  demand  prompt 
acUon  on  1  [.  R  2455. 


Collier's    t 
Herter, 
(uished 


ward    to    Hon.    ChrittiaD    A. 
>f   Matsachasetts,   for   Distin- 
oofrcssioaal  Senrice 


EXTtNSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

JOHN  W.  HESELTON 

or  MAaaACHOSirrs 
IN  THE  IIOUSB  OP  RKPRBBKNTATIVBS 

'riday.  May  14.  1948 
HE!  5ELTON. 


Mr 

Saturday 

President 

league  the 

setts    (Mr 

Collier's 

congressional 

President 

her's 

clpients 

comer's 

ston. 

statement 

I  wish  to 

Johnston 


Mr.   dpeaker.  last 
nomlng  at  the  White  House 
Truman    presented    our   col- 
gentleman  from  Mas&achu- 
Hnrnl    the    award    from 
nagaiine     for     distinguished 
service.    Members  of  the 
Cabinet,   members   of   Col- 
and  guests  of  'he  re- 
wtfre  present.    The  chairman  of 
committee.  Mr    Eric  A.  John- 
He  made  an  excellent 
of  the  purpose  of  the  award, 
nclude  it  at  this  point.     Mr. 
said: 


comi  littee. 


presided 


Mr   Presi4ent 
are  tuippUy 
memorHble 
mird  anniversary 
rop— n 
tb«    third 
of   CoUler's 
PrMldent 

My  good 


of  tba 
long  hf« 

Bach  year 
House  and 
Uer'a  award* 
and  one 
gulalMd 

Ttkia  year 
you.     It  la 
I  am  dellKlfted 
•peclai 
tton  of  the 
ment  vou 

Mr.  >r«Jc|ent 
I  present 
only  a  toki 
I  know  thai 
tlon  you 
tb*  und«rly}ng 

It  ta 
deride   and 
Thoae    who 


crttlcta* 
I  luiow  that 
tut  It  to 

viAuU  I 


front — the 


I 


a  number  of  ctrcumatances 
combined  to  make  this  a  truly 
x:caalon.     Thla  la.  of  course,  the 
of  our  victory  on  the  Ku- 
thlrd  VE-day      It  U  also 
I  Jiniversary    of    the    presentation 
oongreasional  awards;    but.   Mr. 
Is  also  your  birthday. 
Irishes  to  you  are  both  personal 
For  myself  and  for  all  the  mem- 
Colller's  comnUttcc.  I  wish  you 
I  happiness. 

you  have  Invited  us  to  the  White 
Have  yourself  tendered  the  Col- 
to  one  Member  of  the  Senate 
of   the   House   for   dlstln- 
to  our  country, 
the  committee  has  a  present  for 
lot  a  birthday  present,  although 
at  the  coincidence.     It  Is  a 
to  you  by  Collier's  In  recognl- 
iplendtd  Interest  and  encourage- 
re  given  to  this  annual  event, 
on  behalf  of  the  committee, 
with  thU  specUl  award.     It  Is 
I  of  our  heartfelt  appreciation, 
your  real  reward  Is  the  satlafac- 
1  In  fostering  a  contribution  to 
strength  of  our  democracy. 
In  some  c'relM  today  to 
bsUttl*  Isflslatlve  govanuBMit. 
Indulge    In    such    practice    In 
it  on  the  groimds  that  all 
m)oy   th«   inaimiabl*   rigbt  to 
OoTemiBent.    With  that  tteught 
all  of  us  agree. 

ona  thiat  to  ciltllBs  aa  uidl« 
or  a  if  BMP  ef 
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q[Ult«  tfv^H—'  to  ridicule  and  deride  the  In- 
stinrtton  at  the  Congress  itself.  Legislative 
gowfiUDant — the  parliamentary  system — Is 
tlM  only  machinery  through  which  democ- 
racy can  function;  it  Is  th*  aassncs  of  de- 
onocracy.  the  very  process  ot  dsmocracy— lu 
Uf  blood. 

Throtighout  the  world,  wherever  democ- 
racy prevails,  the  heart  of  It  Is  a  parliamen- 
tary system,  freely  chosen  by  the  pecple. 
answerable  only  to  tbs  psople.  Wherever 
dletaton  rule,  the  leglalatlve  assemblies — by 
wintrvsr  name  called — are  puppets  of  the 
dlcta'xirs.  captives  of  the  state,  not  servants 
of  the  people. 

Those  who  condemn  the  Institution  of  the 
Congress  are  condemning  democracy,  under- 
mining the  sovereign  right  of  the  people  to 
Kuvern  themselves — and  the  people  In  our 
democracy   are   supreme 

It  was  this  thought  which  prompted  Col- 
lier's to  establish  lu  awards.  It  waa  also 
by  the  fact  that  In  a  free-s()oken 
r,  where  there  Is  so  much  diversity 
of  opinion,  that  a  man  In  public  ofBce — re- 
gardless of  his  achievements — Is  not  often 
honored  within  the  span  of  his  own  life.  It 
is  sometimes  true  that  a  man  In  politics 
must  die  before  he  Is  regarded  as  a  states- 
man 

The  purpose  of  the  Collier's  award  Is  to 
give  credit  to  men  of  achievement  whUe  they 
are  »tlll  active  In  the  public  service. 

Our  winners  have  been  chosen  by  a  na- 
tional cotxunittee  of  men  and  women  In- 
terested in  public  affairs,  free  to  make  Its 
selectloiu  without  reference  to  the  sponsor 
or  to  anyone  else.  The  first  year.  Mr.  Owen 
D.  Young  was  chairman;  last  year,  Mr. 
Chester  C.  Davis. 

Mr.  President,  the  winners  of  the  Collier's 
awards  for  distinguished  service  In  ld47  are 
Senator  Ai.bxi«  W  Baxxlet.  of  Kentucky,  and 
Rsprssaotatlve  Christian  A.  Hnm.  of 
Massachusetts. 

No  two  men,  perhaps,  ever  reached  com- 
parable distinction  in  public  life  by  more 
diverse  pathways.  And  the  reasons  for  which 
they  were  chosen  by  the  committee  are  as 
different  as  their  backgrounds. 

Senator  Babxlxt's  youth  was  spent  In  the 
hardest  kind  of  physical  labor  and  in  cir- 
cumstances of  crushing  poverty.  But  be 
had  an  Innate  flame  of  determination  and 
ambition  which  nothing  could  crush.  He 
wanted  an  education,  and  he  proceeded  to 
gtt  it  by  working  for  It.  Any  Job  looked  good 
to  him  If  it  furthered  his  chances  to  learn. 

Bsfmsantatlve  Hnrm  was  bom  in  circum- 
stances of  comfort  and  security;  he  grew  up 
In  the  cultural  settings  of  European  and 
American  cities.  The  best  of  education  was 
available  to  him.  Had  be  chosen  to  do  so. 
he  could  have  pursued  a  life  of  ease  and 
self-indulgence.  He  chose  quite  the  oppo- 
site course.  He  choss  work  and  seU-dlscl- 
pllne. 

But  in  one  respect,  our  two  winners  are 
entirely  alike;  In  their  rise  to  national  and 
International  recognition,  wealth  proved  to 
be  no  Impediment  at  all. 

Senator  Bseairr  was  chosen  because  of 
his  constructive  and  forward-looking  lead- 
ership and  his  continuing  demonstration  of 
magnificent  devotion  to  the  two-party  sys- 
tem— a  fundamental  of  oiu-  democratic  legis- 
lative proeeas.  He  has  won  the  warm  regard 
and  whols-bsarted  respect  of  his  colleagues 
on  both  sides  of  the  aisle. 

It  was  Representative  Hxim'B  singular 
and  fruitful  work  in  the  field  of  foreign  af- 
fairs which  dictated  his  selection.  The  Con- 
gress and  the  country  itself  have  had  the 
benefit  of  bis  productive  background  and  ei- 
penence.  His  voice  contributed  In  great 
measure  to  making  the  House  of  Beprssest- 
atlvee  a  working  partner  with  the  8  nate  and 
the  executive  departments  In  our  foreign  af- 
fairs. The  Herter  committee  baa  become  a 
booaebold  phrase. 

I  preatnt  to  you  the  duttn« 
from  Kentucky  and  the  du- 


tlngulahed  Repraseotatlve  from  Massachu- 
setts and  aak  you  to  tender  to  tbem  the  Col- 
lier's plaques  and  the  two  checks  for  tlO.UOO 
each  which  will  go  to  whatever  public  pur- 
posss  the  recipients  desire. 

I  also  wish  to  include  the  following  ar- 
ticle in  Collier's  magazine  of  May  15. 
1948,  by  James  C.  Derieux: 

Foa  DvTiNoinsHzs  CoMoaxasioMAL  Suv-ici 


Senator  ALaut  W.  BAXKurr.  of  Kentucky . 
a  Democratic  veteran  of  35  years  In  the 
Coofrees.  and  Bepresentatlve  Chxistiam  A. 
Baana.  of  Ifaaaactoueetts,  a  Republican  Jun- 
ior now  serving  his  sixth  year,  are  the  1M7 
winners  of  Collier's  congreaslonal  awards  for 
dUtlnguished  services  to  the  Republic. 

At  a  White  House  ceremony  May  8 — VE- 
day  and  also  President  Truman's  birthday— 
these  two  leglslrtors  will  receive  from  the 
President's  hands  the  handsome  silver 
plaques  to  comoMmorate  their  high  services, 
and  in  addition  to  these  tokens  Collier's  wlU 
make  two  gif^s  of  910,000  esch  to  public 
purposes  designated  by  the  winners.  An- 
nouncement of  the  beneficiaries  Oi  the  gifts 
will  be  made  at  the  awards  ceremony. 

One  of  these  men  was  born  on  a  small  to- 
bacco farm  In  Kentucky  and  knew  poverty  in 
his  youth.  He  worked  '^^a  way  through  col- 
lege as  a  Janitor.  The  other  boy  was  bom 
wealthy.  He  prew  up  In  cultural  settings  in 
European  and  American  cities.  He  attended 
the  best  of  schools.  But  today  these  two  men 
are  nationally  and  internationally  respected. 
The  poor  boy  and  the  rich  boy  have  traveled 
different  roads  toward  the  same  goal  of 
achievement  in  the  public  service  Both 
have  arrived.    That  Is  America. 

This  is  the  third  year  in  which  the  Col- 
lier's awards  have  been  made  Previous  win- 
ners have  been  Senators  Arthur  H.  Van- 
denberg  of  Michigan  and  Robert  M.  La 
Follette.  Jr.,  Wisconsin,  and  RepresentatlTss 
A.  S.  Mike  Monroney,  Oklahoma,  and  Jesss 
P.  Wolcott.  Michigan.  Under  the  rules  of 
the  Congressional  Awards  Committee  no  pre- 
vious winners  are  yet  eligible  to  repeat. 

The  purpose  of  these  unique  annual 
awards  by  Collier's — one  to  a  Senator  and 
one  to  a  Representative — Is  to  stimulate 
thoughtful  attention  to  the  fundamental 
role  of  the  CVwgrew  in  our  system  of  gov- 
ernment, to  emphasise  the  fact  that  rep- 
resentative lawmaking  bodies  are  the  sym- 
bol and  a  basic  necessity  for  freedom,  and  to 
give  due  and  appropriate  recognition  to  ^he 
work    of    individual    legislators. 

The  selections  are  made  by  a  committee 
of  distinguished  Americans,  the  member- 
ship of  which  Is  changed  somewhat  from 
year  to  year.  Eric  Johnston  Is  the  present 
chairman.  Last  year.  Chester  C.  Davis  was 
chairman,  and  the  year  before  that  It  was 
Owen  D.  Toung. 

The  committee  does  not  operate  under 
fixed  criteria  or  rules.  Each  year  It  Is  free 
to  do  as  it  pleases.  In  selecting  the  winners 
for  1»47.  a  number  of  members  felt  that  It 
would  be  wise  to  eliminate  avowed  Presi- 
dential candidates  from  consideration,  lest 
the  award  be  mistaken  for  a  political  en- 
dorsement 

Senator  Baxkixt  was  chosen  as  Ssnat?  win- 
ner primarily  because  of  his  superb  loyalty 
to  the  two-party  system,  which  he  demon- 
strated continuously  throughout  HM7  despite 
great  Intraparty  difflculties.  He  accepted  a 
change  In  stattis  from  majority  to  minority 
lesder  without  any  loes  of  seal,  without  a 
trace  of  bad  temper,  and  the  manner  In 
which  he  carried  on  in  the  interest  of  party 
policy  and  responsibility  won  for  him  in- 
creased admiration  of  his  colleagues.  On 
domestic  matters  he  forced  party-line  deci- 
sions whenever  be  could,  and  thus  helped  to 
clarify  tbe  Issues  on  which  voters  must  pass 
m  November.  But  on  international  matters, 
be  strore  for  bipartisan  eflectivenees. 

Said  committee  adrlsers:  "Under  condi- 
tions that  would  have  eatteed  a  taM 
deurmlned  man  to  walE  out  and  reet.  he 
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continued  to  work  for  his  country  through 
his  part3r."  "His  good  temper  was,  as  al- 
ways, a  good  Influence  In  the  Senate."  "His 
abUlty  in  rotigh-and-ready  debate,  his  re- 
markable capacity  to  argue  powerfully  on 
many  and  diverse  Issues,  and  hl&  acceptance 
of  demotion  without  a  trace  of  venom, 
made  him  the  Grand  Old  Man  of  the  Senate 
last  year.  A^  his  pKieUlon  came  dovim.  he 
seemed  to  grow  in  stature."  "By  his  wisdom, 
humor,  and  moderation,  plus  his  devotion 
to  the  system,  be  baa  strengthened  the  con- 
cept of  party  responsibility." 

Representative  Hextek  was  winner  in  the 
House  mainly  because  of  his  work  In  the  fleld 
of  foreign  affairs.  A  few  years  ago  the 
House  had  only  a  small  part  In  determining 
this  Nation's  foreign  policy.  But  Mr.  Hntxcx 
believes  foreign  affairs  and  domestic  affairs 
can  no  longer  be  separated,  and  that  the 
House  should  be  in  on  everything  of  im- 
portance. 

So  great  waa  Mr.  Hxxtkx's  seal  for  the 
House  to  know  the  full  story  and  nwet  its 
full  responsibility  that  he  proposed  the  now 
famous  Select  Committee  un  Foreign  Aid, 
a  group  of  17  assorted  Representatives,  or- 
gani?ed  them  into  subgroups,  planned  de- 
tailed on-the-spot  studies  of  European 
needs,  and  brought  the  conunittee  home 
ready  to  agree  on  a  program.  This  was  one 
of  the  most  influential  committee  actions  of 
recent  years. 

Here  is  what  several  advisory  opinions  say 
of  him:  *^be  changed  attitude  of  many 
Members  of  tbe  House,  particularly  the  con- 
version of  some  ardent  isolationists,  can  be 
attributed  to  Hxma. "He  en- 
abled the  House  to  prepare  Itself  for  Its 
new  role."  •  •  •  "His  knowledge  of 
foreign  affairs  has  helped  his  party  steer  a 
clearer  cotirse  on  European  relief. "  •  •  • 
"He  showed  that  a  congressional  committee 
can  devote  Itself  wholly  to  the  business  in 
hand,  even  when  traveling  abroad." 

Audi  Wn.LiAM  Baxxlct  was  bom  in 
Orares  County,  Ky .  In  1877.  the  oldest  of 
eight  children.  His  father  was  a  small 
tobacco  farmer  and  Alben  was  his  main 
helper. 

From  Albzm's  grandmother  he  heard  stories 
about  her  cousin  Adlal  Stevenson,  Vice  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States  under  Cleveland; 
and  about  another  cousin.  James  A.  "Qui- 
nine Jim"  McKenrle,  a  Member  of  Congress 
who  put  through  a  bill  to  remove  tariff  from 
quinine  imports. 

The  tobttcco-f  arm  boy  thought  that  if  these 
two  cousins  could  go  places  In  public  life 
maybe  he  could,  too.  Young  Ai-bxn  signed 
up  at  Marvin  College,  then  located  at  Clin- 
ton, Ky.  For  8  years  he  swept  and  dusted 
and  shoveled  and  studied,  and  got  his  A.  B. 
when  he  was  21  years  old. 

STEPPING    8TOMX8   TO    A    POLmCAL  CAXKIX 

Then  Baxklkt  read  law  in  the  cfflce  of 
Judge  Bishop,  of  Paducah.  He  learned  short- 
hand, became  a  court  reporter,  and  at  one 
time  or  another  studied  law  formally  at 
Emory  in  Georgia  and  at  the  University  of 
Virginia  HU  first  elective  office  was  that  of 
prosecuting  attorney  of  McCmcken  County, 
Ky.  Next,  he  was  county  Judge,  and  then 
he  came  to  the  Hotise  of  Representatives  In 
Washington  where  he  served  14  years  before 
moving  over  to  tbe  Senate,  where  he  has  been 
for  the  past  21  years,  as  majority  leader  from 
1037  through  1947,  and  as  minority  lesder 
now. 

Senator  Baxklkt 's  wife,  whom  he  married 
in  1903,  died  last  year.  He  has  three  chU- 
dren. 

The  story  of  Chkistian  A  Hcrrzx  does  not 
follow  traditional  lines.  His  father  was  a 
well-to-do  American  artist,  living  in  Paris 
wben  CHBtanaH  waa  bcm  In  180ft.  Tbe  boy 
attended  French  schools,  and  acquired  In 
tboee  ^arly  years  tbe  beginnings  of  hto  un- 
dersundlng  of  Europe  In  1904  he  returned 
to  the  United  Sutes.    He  attended  Browning 


School  in  New  York,  and  Harvard,  where  he 
was  graduated  with  honors  when  he  was  20 
years  old. 

The  next  year  Hasm  was  an  attach^  ot  tbe 
American  Bmlisasy  In  Berlin.  He  also  served 
in  Brussels.  In  the  Department  of  State  in 
Washinkton,  at  the  Parla  Peace  Conference, 
In  the  European  Relief  Council  of  which  he 
was  executive  secretary,  and  as  a  personal  as- 
sistant to  Secretary  of  Commerce  Herbert 
Hoover. 

In  1931  he  was  elected  to  the  Maasachusetts 
House  of  Representatives,  where  he  continued 
to  serve  for  12  years,  the  final  five  as  Speaker. 
Then  in  1942  he  was  elected  a  Member  of  the 
NaUonal  House  of  Representatives,  where  he 
Is  now  in  his  third  term. 

Whj{  has  this  man,  vealthy  from  birth, 
worked  so  hard?  The  deep  reason  Is  that 
Christian  Hxktek  was  rejected  as  physically 
unfit  for  serrlce  in  World  War  I.  That  hurt. 
His  twother,  Everit  Herter.  was  killed  in 
action 

Christian  Herter  had  to  do  something  to 
satisfy  his  own  desire  to  serve,  and  to  carry 
on  as  best  he  could  for  his  brother.  And  so 
he  has  driven  himself  to  use  fully  his  nat- 
urally fine  ability  and  his  rich  experience. 

Mr.  Hertex  married  Miss  Mary  Caroline 
Pratt  in  1917.    They  have  four  children. 

In  the  course  of  Its  studies  of  1947  legisla- 
tion and  legislators,  the  Collier's  congres- 
sional awards  committee  conducted  advisory 
polls  of  Washington  reporters,  editors,  and 
commmtators,  and  of  newspaper  editors  in 
every  State. 

The  Washington  newsmen  suggested  20 
Senators  and  21  Representatives  I'or  consid- 
eration. The  five  Senators  receiving  most 
support  in  this  poll  were:  Barklet,  Flanders, 
Ives,  Tatt,  and  Tobet.  The  five  top  Repre- 
sentatives: DiXKSZN.  Eaton,  Halleck.  Her- 
ter, and  Joe  Martin.  (Arrangement  of 
names  Is  alphabetical.) 

Two  hundred  and  forty-four  newspaper 
editors  put  forward  the  names  of  38  Senators 
and  51  Representatives.  The  top  five  Sena- 
tors In  this  poll  were:  Barklet,  Btxd,  Flan- 
DXRS,  Morse,  and  Tatt.  The  House  favorites 
were;  Hallick.  Hahtlet,  Hertex,  Knittson, 
and  Speaker  Martin. 

The  members  of  Collier's  committee 
were:  Eric  A.  Johnston,  president.  Mo- 
tion Picture  Association  of  America,  Inc.. 
chairman;  Chester  C.  Davis,  president. 
Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  St.  Louis;  Elmer 
Davis,  commentator,  American  Broad- 
ca.<!ting  Co.;  Mark  P.  Ethrldpe,  publislier, 
Louisville  Courier-Journal;  Prank  P. 
Penton,  International  representative. 
American  Federation  of  Labor;  Mrs. 
Dorothy  Canfleld  Fisher^  author;  Doug- 
las S.  Freeman,  editor.  Richmond  News 
Leader;  George  Gallup,  director.  Ameri- 
can Institute  of  Public  Opinion;  Albert 
Go.ss,  ma.ster.  National  Grange;  Paul  G. 
Hoffman,  president,  the  Studebaker 
Corp..  Economic  Cooperation  Adminis- 
trator; Ernest  M.  Hopkins,  president 
emeritus,  Dartmouth  College;  Palmer 
Hoyt,  editor  and  publisher,  Denver  Post ; 
Mrs.  Agnes  E.  Meyer,  Journalist  and  social 
worker;  Frank  L.  Mott,  dean  of  Univer- 
sity of  Missouri  School  of  Joumali.sm; 
Herbert  W.  Payne,  vice  president.  Tex- 
tile Workers  Union  of  America;  Miss 
Jo.sephine  Roche,  president.  Rocky 
Moimtain  Fuel  Co.;  Edward  R.  8tettiriu.s, 
Jr.,  rector.  University  of  Virginia,  former 
Secretary  of  State;  John  Stuart,  chiilr- 
man,  board  of  directors,  Quaker  Oats 
Co.;  Channlng  H.  Tobias,  director, 
Phelps-Stokea  Fund;  and  Owen  D. 
Young,  former  chairman  of  the  board, 
General  Electric  Co. 


Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  confident  that  the 
Members  of  the  House  approve  hoartily 
of  the  award  to  our  colleague.  He  merits 
richly  this  recognition  of  his  ability  and 
of  his  outstanding  contribution  to  the 
work  of  this  scv^ion. 


Railroad  Retiremeiit  and  UDemploynient 
Insurance  Benefits 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THOR  C.  TOLLEFSON 

or   WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATTVBB 
Friday.  May  14.  1948 

Mr.  TOLLEFSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
introducing  today  two  bills  which  would 
Increase  benefits  under  the  railroad  re- 
tirement and  unemployment  Insurance 
system.  It  see-ms  to  me  Imperative,  be- 
cause of  the  Inadequacy  of  present  bene- 
fits compared  to  present  living  cost.'?,  that 
these  measures  should  become  law  be- 
fore this  session  closes.  Neither  bill  In- 
volves any  Increase  in  taxes.  Existing 
funds  are  ample  to  support  the  proposed 
increases.  The  need  is  undeniable. 
There  can  be  no  Justifiable  reason  for 
failure  to  pass  them  immediately. 

There  are  more  than  20  bills  In  the 
House  at  the  moment  which  aflect  rail- 
road retirement  alone.  I  have  devoted 
much  time  to  a  study  of  them.  I  came  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  one  which  best 
meets  the  need  for  increases  in  retire- 
ment income,  without  endangering  the 
financial  stability  of  the  railroad  retire- 
ment system  is  H.  R.  C^3,  Introduced  by 
the  Honorable  Robert  Crossct,  of  Ohio, 
on  March  24.  1948.  A  bill  to  increase 
benefits  under  the  unemployment  Insur- 
ance system,  H.  R.  5875,  also  introduced 
by  Mr.  Crosser,  also  seems  to  me  to  be 
sound  and  worthy  of  immediate  atten- 
tion. 

Both  these  bills  are  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. Neither  of  them  has  been  re- 
ported to  the  House. 

The  subject  of  retirement  and  imem- 
ployment  Insurance  benefits  Is  one  of 
interest  to  all  Members  of  Congress,  quite 
apart  from  party  considerations.  The 
railroad  people  who  are  affected  include 
as  may  Republicans  as  Democrats,  and 
vice  versa. 

I  am  not  suggesting  that  these  bills 
have  thus  far  failed  to  receive  attention 
because  they  were  Introduced  by  a  Dem- 
ocrat. I  think  we  all  recognize  that  in 
this  field  certainly  Mr.  Caossts  has  long 
since  risen  to  the  category  of  statesman- 
ship, as  opposed  to  partisanship.  But 
I  want  to  bring  to  every  Member  of  this 
House  the  sharp  realization  that  the 
question  of  Increasing  railroad  retire- 
ment and  unemplojrment  Insurance  ben- 
efits is  a  matter  of  vital  Importance  to 
both  parties.  It  is  a  matter  that  tran- 
scends party  politics. 

It  la  for  that  reason,  and  that  rMMCi 
alone,  that  I  today  introduce  on*  bUl, 
to  increase  retirement  benefita,  wtUdris 
Identical  to  H.  R.  5M3  Introduced  by  Mr 
00  March  24;  and  aootber.  to 
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leaa  to  thoae  people  who  par- 

the  Navajo  relief  drive  of  last 

I  Jid   December.    I    wish    to  state 

Navajo  famlllea  were  destitute — 

the  end  of  vhelr  means. 

were  without  food  and  doth- 
tnff  aad  a  ioid  winter  coming  on.  Anyone 
with  eyee  rould  see  the  hungry,  barefoot 
children  wmrXxxg  thin  towels  over  their 
shoulders  tv  coata  in  the  cold  November 
wind  Old  people,  skin  and  bones,  many 
blind,   woulp   sit   on   the   ground   by   their 


hocMM  la  ■UeoM,  kaowing  no  way  to  get 
flour  to  BtalM  bread  or  a  warm  blanJut  to 
wrap  around  their  thin  ilMMliien. 

A  trtp  through  the  imwuHimi.  egpeelalljr 
to  the  farawajr,  lonely  places,  brought  tears 
to  the  eye*  of  men  and  women  alDie.  They 
were  indignant  to  learn  that  such  condu 
tlons  existed  here  in  ttie  heart  of  our  own 
country.  It  was  these  visitors  who  brought 
the  situation  to  our  attention. 

Something  must  be  done  Immediately  to 
save  these  helpless,  neglected  people.  The 
qiiickest  way — a  food  and  clothing  drive. 
Thank  God  so  many  people  were  so  generous. 
The  drive  helped  for  the  moment.  There  la 
stUl  a  lack  of  many  things  among  the  fami- 
lies who  live  far  Inland  from  the  railroad 
towns. 

The  answer  to  the  over-aU  Navajo  prob- 
lem wUl  not  come  from  donations  alone. 
Water  is  their  greatest  need— wells  for  the 
needs  of  the  people  and  for  watering  their 
llve.itock. 

Many  dams  could  be  built  far  Irrigating 
small  farms.  Good  doctors  and  nurses  are 
dreadfully  lacking.  Able  teachers  must  be 
provided.  Hundreds  more  Navajo  children 
could  be  educated  at  Sherman  Institute— a 
Government  school  at  Riverside — If  and 
when  the  old  buildings  are  repaired.  There 
is  an  excellent  school  at  Riverside  for  the 
Indians. 

The  Indian  welfare  conference,  Los  An- 
gelea  dUtrlct.  California  Federation  of 
Women's  Clubs.  Navajo  trails  caravan,  and 
other  relief  drives  were  not  Communlst-ln- 
Qilred  as  some  writers  hinted. 

May  I  say  to  those  Individuals  who  tell 
tia  that  hungry  Navajos  are  not  hungry  and 
ahlverlng  old  men  and  women  are  not  cold, 
"None  are  so  blind  as  those  who  wUl  not 
see."  Even  the  wealthiest  famUles  out  there 
do  not  have  the  comforts,  medical  aid, 
schools,  or  food  that  the  very  poor  of  all 
other  Americans  enjoy.  Life  on  the  reser- 
vation U  rugged  at  best. 

Mrs.  Thomas  H.  Hrsaxu.. 
Indian  Welfare  Chairman.  Los  Angeles 
District.    California    Federation    of 
Women's  Clubs. 

Samta  Monica. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 
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Thursday.  May  13.  1948 

Mr.  BLOOM.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  should  like 
to  insert  in  the  Record  an  editorial  by 
Harry  H.  Schlacht  entitled  "Cancer— A 
National  Peril." 

This  editorial  appeared  in  the  New 
York  Journal -American  on  May  4,  1948. 

I  should  also  like  to  insert  a  telegram 
addressed  to  Hon.  William  Randolph 
Hearst  by  Mr.  Elmer  H.  Bobst,  national 
campaign  chairman  of  the  American 
Cancer  Society,  commending  Mr.  Hearst 
on  the  publication  of  this  editorial.  The 
editorial  and  telegram  are  as  follows: 
CAiKxa— A  National  PnuL 
(By  Harry  H.  Schlacht) 

Conquer  cancer.  It  la  our  Nation's  great 
ehaUenge.  It  is  our  Naticn's  great  command. 
It  to  <wr  Nation's  great  caiise. 

It  U  aa  holy  as  the  Master's  command  to 
heal  the  sick. 


It  u  the  prayar  of  btunaalty.  It  li  the 
crusade  of  the  Aowrteaa  Oaneer  floctety. 

Csncer  Is  the  crudest  killer  It  Is  the  foe 
of  mankind.  It  is  the  common  foe  of  all. 
It  Is  otir  common  fight. 

CANCn  CLAIMS  ONE  mUON  IN  CVCIT  nOHT 

It  strikes  all  ages.  It  strikes  all  races.  It 
strikes  rich  and  poor  allks.  It  strikes  close 
to  home. 

It  Is  not  dismissed  with  the  mental  com- 
ment: "It  can't  happen  to  me." 

Ever  since  Hippocrates  in  the  fourth  cen- 
tury before  Christ  Identified  by  name  the 
malignancy,  which  we  now  know  as  cancer, 
there  has  been  a  reluctance  by  most  people 
to  look  into  the  face  of  this  disease. 

Indeed,  all  through  the  years  little  has  been 
done  to  conquer  this  dreaded  malady. 

AN  08TUCHLIKX  ATTTTtTDE  HAD  BZCOMX  THI 
ALXT   or   CANCEB   DEATH 

From  little  acorns,  great  oaks  grow.  And 
from  well -guided  efforts,  twm  of  great  sym- 
pathy, can  come  a  tremendous  force  for  good. 

And  so,  a  few  years  ago,  the  American 
Cancer  Society  was  born.  It  represented  a 
valiant  band  of  noble  souls  dedicated  to  the 
conquest  of  cancer. 

And  God  seemed  to  smile  on  them.  And. 
lo  and  behold,  in  a  span  of  a  short  period 
there  are  now  over  a  million  volunteers  at 
work  In  every  hamlet,  city,  and  State,  closing 
In  on  the  culprit — cancer. 

The  American  Cancer  Society  Is  In  the 
forefront  of  this  godly  crusade  In  bringing 
relief  and  succor  to  the  suffering  and  dying. 

Lrr  tjs  stTPKMrr  thk  acs 

It  Is  lifting  the  curtain  of  hope  to  millions. 
It  Is  conducting  a  long-needed  campaign. 
It  Is  encouraging  a  research  on  all  fronts. 
It  i;  dedicated  to  a  finish  fight  against 
cancer. 

LET  C3  KALLT  TO  THIS  CAUSE 

The  American  Cancer  Society  is  seeking  to 
raise  »1«.000.0C0.  It  is  a  crusade  to  cure 
cancer.     It  Is  a  crusade  to  preserve  life. 

We  spent  more  than  three  hundred  and 
seventeen  billions  In  the  last  war.  We  lost 
280,000  lives.  We  spent  less  than  12.000,000 
In  the  cancer -research  fight.  We  lost  607.000 
lives. 

The  problem  of  cancer  Is  no  more  Impossi- 
ble than  the  atomic  bomb.  The  enemy  is 
more  destructive  and  Indlscrlmlnatlng  than 
any  foe  we  faced  on  the  battlefield. 

LET   us   CrVE   TO   SAVE    LIVES 

If  disaster  should  strike  our  people  we 
would  wish  to  alleviate  the  suffering.  Yet  In 
cancer  we  find  an  enemy  that  threateru  to 
kUl  17.000.COO  of  our  people. 

We  face  a  situation  too  frightful  to  con- 
template.    Can  we  face  It  with  equanimity. 

The  health  of  our  Nation  Is  a  matter  of 
paramoimt  Importance  to  all  of  our  people. 
Good  health  Is  a  prlceleaa  asset  to  the  Nation 
and  to  the  Individual. 

IT  IS  OtTI  CKEATXST  NATIONAL  ASSET 

All  thoughtful  citizens  must  be  alarmed 
by  the  Increasing  incidence  of  cancer.  The 
physician  knows  the  rank  and  file  of  our  peo- 
ple must  understand  tliat  this  malady  is  our 
national  peril. 

CANCXS    DOES    NOT    WATT    FOE    THE    CONVENIENCE 
or  ANT  MAN 

The  American  people  must  realize  that 
this  monster  is  extending  its  terrifying 
encroachment  upon  them,  not  only  every 
day,  not  only  every  minute,  but  with  every 
heartbeat. 

CAMCZa    HAS    BECOME    THE    CSIAT    DESTROTEE    OF 
OtTE    NATIONAL    LIFE 

There  U  every  reason  to  believe  that  with 
proper  financial  support  devoted  to  this  men- 
acing problem  we  shall  yet  find  something, 
which  like  sulfa  and  penicillin  wlU  destroy 
cancer. 
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We  BstMi  ftet  t«  preUet  ourselves.  We 
must  act  to  protect  our  loved  ones. 

Let  not  one  say  that  It  U  ImpoMlble.  It 
If  not  only  possible,  but  It  Is  being  done. 

The  American  Caneer  Society  has  attacked 
this  problem.  It  presents  a  program  which 
Indicates  what  can  be  done,  what  must  be 
done,  and  why  funds  are  urgently  needed. 

We  cannot  escape  our  responsibility.  We 
cannot  escape  the  consequence. 

OXna    IB   THE   CHOICE 

Cancer  must  be  conquered.  It  can  be 
counted  out.     It  can  be  done  through  ACS. 

THE    CHANCES    OV    SliOCEaa    ABE    AS    GOOD    AS    WE 
MAKE   TRZM 

Let  every  man,  woman,  and  child  through- 
out the  land  heed  the  plea  of  Elmer  H. 
Bobst,  the  1948  national  chairman  of  the 
American  Cancer  Society: 

"Wont  you  Join  that  ever-growing  list  of 
Americans  who  have  thrown  themselves 
wholeheartedly  in  this  work?  If  you  do,  I 
am  sure  God  will  smile  upon  you,  and  bestow 
upon  you  his  blessings. 

"Every  minute  of  the  day  and  night,  mil- 
lions of  prayers  are  pouring  forth  from  agon- 
ized souls — for  relief. 

"By  heeding  these  cries  of  suffering.  It  Is 
within  your  power  to  become  true  servants  of 
the  Lord." 

THE  SUCCESS  Or  THIS  CAMPAIGN  DEPENDS  ON  TOU 

O,  Heavenly  Father — help  us  to  respond  to 
this  appeal  In  a  manner  that  will  deserve  Thy 
blessings. 

O,  God,  free  from  a  most  horrible  curse 
millions  of  your  chUdren  who  were  made  In 
TLy  Image,  and  wfcose  agony  has  never 
t>een  exceeded  except  by  the  Master  of  Men. 

THE    NEED    IS    CHEAT THE    TIME    IS    NOW 

Become  a  crusader  In  this  holy  cause  for  a 
healthier  humanity.  "And  therefore  never 
send  to  know  for  whom  the  bell  tolls.  It 
tolls  for  thee." 

New  Yosk,  May  6.  1948. 
Mr.  William  Randolph  Hkaest,  St., 
Beverly  Hills.  Calif.: 
The  editorial.  Cancer,  A  National  Peril. 
by  Uairy  H.  Schlacht.  and  wonderful  Burris 
Jenkins  cartoon  published  In  your  newspa- 
pers May  4  are  a  magnificent  contribution  to 
the  campaign  of  the  American  Cancer  Society 
which  Is  appreciated  by  all  of  us  engaged  in 
this  crusade  to  stamp  out  cancer.  We  realize 
that  publication  was  only  possible  through 
your  public -spirited  recognition  of  the  tre- 
mendous threat  of  cancer  to  America.  In  ef- 
fect you  are  helping  to  save  lives  In  aiding 
the  program  of  the  American  Cancer  Society. 
The  fact  that  the  whole  tone  of  your  editorial 
stressed  the  theme  that  a  power  greater  than 
man's  is  at  work  certainly  reflects  an  ap- 
preciation of  your  newspapers  for  their  re- 
sponsibility in  molding  public  opinion  which 
is  aptly  phrased  In  their  slogan.  "Truth,  Jus- 
tice, public  service."  As  you  probably  know 
I  have  been  associated  with  pharmacy  medi- 
cine all  my  life  and  I  feel  that  physicians, 
dentists,  and  pharmacists  naturally  play  a 
most  Important  part  In  the  preservation  of 
health  and  particularly  In  the  promulgation 
of  proper  health  measures.  In  view  of  the 
tremendously  stimulating  spiritual  tone  of 
Harry  Schlacht's  editorial  we  are  sending  a 
reprint  of  the  editorial  to  every  physician, 
dentist,  and  pharmacist  in  the  United  States 
with  a  note  from  me  asking  that  it  be 
prominently  displayed  In  order  that  patients 
may  l>cnefit  from  reading  it.  Once  again, 
Mr.  Hearst,  a  great  happiness  must  surge 
through  your  wlKtle  being  in  the  knowledge 
that  tlirough  your  instrumentality  It  is 
possible  that  thousands  of  lives  may  be 
saved. 

Xlmeb  H.  Bobst, 
National  Campaign  Chatrman, 

American  Cancer  Societv. 
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or 

HON.  HELEN  GAHAGAN  DOUGUS 

OF  CAUFOBNU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  May  14.  1948 

Mrs.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  following  addres.s  by 
Brock  Chisholm,  C.  B.  E.,  M.  D.,  executive 
secretary,  Interim  Commission.  World 
Health  Organization,  delivered  before 
the  National  Health  Assembly.  Washing- 
ton. D.  C.  May  14.  1948: 

Mr.  Chairman,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  at 
this  moment  I  partlciUarly  regret  that  none 
of  the  world  health  organizations  nor  any- 
one else  has  learned  to  deal  effectively  with 
the  common  cold.  If  at  any  moment  dur- 
ing my  talk  I  suddenly  stop  talking,  you 
will  know  the  reason  why.  I  cannot  count 
on  my  vocal  equipment  at  the  moment. 

In  speaking  to  you  today,  as  I  have  been 
invited  to  do.  alx>ut  the  new  look  in  child 
health,  I  am  very  happy  Indeed  to  be  g:lven 
the  opportunity.  I  appreciate  this  greatly  as 
a  gracious  gesture  to  the  new.  very  young. 
In  fact,  not^et  quite  born,  world  health  or- 
ganization. However,  this  new  look,  not  so 
well  Icnown  actually,  predates  the  other  well- 
known  new  look  which  is  in  the  process  again 
of  changing  the  surface  contours  of  the 
female  species.     [Laughter.] 

This  new  look  al>out  which  I  am  going  to 
speak  to  you  began  something  over  2  years 
ago  at  a  technical  preparatory  meeting  in 
Paris  to  concern  itself  with  the  drafting  of 
the  constitution  of  an  international  health 
organization.  The  conditions  of  the  world 
were  changing  rapidly  at  that  time.  This 
was  recognized  by  these  people  who  met  to- 
gether. 

At  an  international  health  conference  in 
June  and  July  of  1946,  61,  and  since  then  3 
others,  making  a  toUl  of  64  nations  signed 
the  constitution  of  the  World  Health  Orpani- 
sation.  Incorporated  in  this  constitution  is 
the  new  look  about  which  I  would  lik.e  to 
speak  to  you  briefly. 

The  iMginnlng  of  that  new  look  Is  shown 
in  the  first  statement  In  the  constitution, 
which  is  a  definition  of  health.  Never  again 
will  the  makers  of  dictionaries  have  to  worry 
al}out  the  meaning  of  this  particular  word. 
The  exact  meaning  is  now  agreed  on  officially 
by  64  nations.  Perhaps  no  other  word  has 
been  so  successfully  and  completely  defined 
as  this  word  "health."  I  would  remind  you 
that  any  change  in  this  definition  will  re- 
quire a  two-thirds  vote  of  the  nations. 
(Laughter.)  So,  we  may  with  confidence 
say  there  is  one  word  In  the  English-Ameri- 
can language  whose  proper  use  and  whose 
proper  definition  we  can  be  quite  sure  of. 

Health  is  defined  as  a  state  of  complete 
physical,  mental,  and  social  well-being,  not 
merely  the  absence  of  disease  or  Infirmity. 

This  Is  the  new  look.  This  is  a  recogni- 
tion by  64  nations  that  the  necessary  equip- 
ment of  the  individual  has  changed,  that 
never  again  can  we  regard  people  who  merely 
have  healthy  minds  in  sound  bodies  or  who 
enjoy  good  physical  health  as  being  healthy. 
Never  again  can  such  people  be  considered 
truly  healthy. 

The  requirements  for  health  now  go  be- 
yond the  old  definitions.  It  Is  recognized 
that  a  necessary  part  of  the  equipment  of 
every  human  being  is  social  health,  the  abil- 
ity to  live  In  harmony  with  other  people  of 
other  Itlnds  with  other  tradltion<<.  with  other 
religions,  and  with  other  social  systems 
throughout  the  world. 


A  little  later  m  the  eonstltuMon  of  the 
World  Heeltb  OrgknUMtloa  there  «m  an« 
other  stateOMnt  wtoleh  I  raifllt  rtMl  you, 

"Healthy  development  of  the  chUd  is  of  besio 
Importance.  Tlie  abUity  to  live  harmoal. 
ously  In  a  changing  total  envU'unment  to 
essential  to  such  development." 

That  Is  a  statement,  again,  which  was 
signed  by  64  nations.  There  is  no  doubt 
whatever  as  to  its  meaning.  It  means  that 
we.  all  of  us.  need  to  take  a  new  look  at  the 
way  our  children  are  developing.  Unless  we 
are  very  careful,  very  careful  Indeed,  and  very 
conscientious,  there  is  still  great  danger  that 
our  children  may  tvim  out  to  be  the  same 
kind  of  people  we  are.  (Latighter.)  There 
could  be  nothing  more  disastrous  than  that. 
(Laughter.)  We  are  the  kind  of  people  who 
have  got  the  world  into  the  mess  it  Is  In  now. 
We  are  the  kind  of  people,  as  all  of  cur  an- 
cestors have  been,  who  .  ght  each  other  en- 
thusiastically every  15  or  20  years  and  have 
done  so  throughout  all  history  of  the  human 
race.  Until  quite  recently  that  fact  was  of 
relatively  little  importance.  When  all  of  the 
people  fought  each  other,  ordinarUy  only  a 
few  thousand  or  a  few  hundred  thousand  or 
occasionally  a  few  million  people  were  killed. 
Times  have  changed.  The  efflciency  of  kill- 
ing now  available  to  the  human  being  has 
changed  the  very  conditions  of  survival  in 
the  world.  The  new  and  efficient  methods  of 
killing,  the  atomic  lx)mb.  and  far  t>eyohd 
that,  the  horrible  potentialities  of  biologi- 
cal warfare,  have  produced  a  world  situation 
where  it  becomes  quite  clear  that  our  previ- 
ous methods  of  competitive  survival  have  be- 
come utterly  obsolete.  It  Is  qulta  clear  now 
that  warfare  and  suicide  are  synonymous 
terms. 

It  Is  quita  clear  that  we  must  learn  to  live 
In  peace  with  each  other  throughout  the 
world.  If  we  do  not  do  so,  there  Is  little 
prospect  of  our  chUdren  finishing  their  lives 
according  to  the  statistical  probabilities  on 
which  the  life-insurance  companies  depend. 
In  fact,  there  Is  little  prospect  of  any  but  a 
few  of  our  population,  a  very  small  minority, 
surviving  the  next  20  or  25  years  if  we  go  on 
being  the  kind  of  people  we  have  been,  and 
If  we  allow  our  chUdren  to  reproduce  our 
patterns. 

It  Is  well  worth  our  while  to  look  at  the 
way  we  were  brought  up,  the  way  we  were 
developed,  and  hope  to  find  out  what  is 
wrong  with  us  so  that  we  may  prevent  our 
children  from  assuming  those  same  patterns. 

There  are  certain  things  that  are  clear 
now  about  the  development  of  children  It 
is  clear  that  there  are  enormous  numbers 
of  adulta  In  the  world  who  lack  security, 
who  have  lacked  from  Infancy,  and  because 
of  that  lack  of  security  are  available  as 
followers  specifically  of  those  people  who 
have  excessive  needs  for  power,  who  have 
neurotic  needs  for  leadership,  who  have  vast 
needs  for  individual  personal  Importance 
and  prestige.  There  will  always  be  such 
people.  We  can  take  it  for  granted  that 
there  will  be  a  continual  crop  of  neurotics 
m  the  world  for  quite  a  long  time  yet. 
They  are  the  potential  leaders  in  strange 
and  weird  dirertlons,  but  it  is  time  we 
begin  to  do  something  about  the  masses  of 
people  who  up  until  now  have  been  available 
as  followers  of  such  people. 

It  t}ecomes  clear  that  the  first  neoeaslty 
is  to  produce  a  degree  of  security  in  small 
children  that  will  make  it  unnecessary  for 
them  to  search  for  security  in  peculiar  and 
luiworkable  ways  when  they  become  adulta. 
Some  healthly  conditions  of  security  are 
rather  well  known.  I  think  it  is  clear  to 
all  of  us  that  the  first  and  primary  neces- 
sity for  the  assumption  of  the  finding  of 
security  on  the  part  of  the  human  tielng  is 
a  need  of  complete  security  in  small  in- 
fancy. Complete  security  in  smaU  Infancy 
does   not   depend   even    on   adequate   food 
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the  child  must  be  given  the  op- 
a  pattern,  not  by  precept.    There 
whatever    In    lecturing    children 
responsibilities  and  where  they 
There  Is  only  one  way  in  which 
Into  a  pattern,   and   that   Is 
himself  with  an  elder   per- 
whom  he  admires  and  loves, 
responsibility  of  parents  and  the 
young  children  Is  to  show  chll- 
own  persons  and  in  their  own 
tterns    the    kind    of    citizenship 
oiake   It   poaslble  for   the  human 
stifvlve  In  the  future.     That  has  not 
widely  In  the  past. 
c^lld  has  the  opportunity,  he  will 
early  a  progressive  development 
continue    throughout    his    life, 
irogresslve   development    may    be 
any  stage   by   a  variety  of  clr- 
The  most  common  is  a  lack  of 
)ee  to  htm  which  will  show  him 
lalltles  In  the  future, 
child  has  the  cppcrtunlty.  he  will 
mpetly  In  time  and  space.     He  will 
first,  as  a  person  when   he   la 
At    first    he    has   only    feelings 
unrelated  to  time,  space  or  per- 
I  radually   he   learns   that   he   Is   a 
lerlenclng.     He   learns  something 
He   leams   that    there   are   other 
hla  reach.     He  learns  to  affect 
environment   and    then   his 
ei^vlrunment.     He   leams  there  are 
that    are    not    within    his    Im- 
He  teams  there  are  other 
Is  environment.     He  learns  about 
of  his  family.     He  learns  to 
thsse  other  members  and  to  de- 
degree  that  they  adjust  to  him. 
developing  soundly,  he  very  soon 
relationship,    or    potential    rela- 
other  members  of  his  commu- 
at  first  Is  very  small,  only  his 
'.  but  when  he  is  very  young  he 
ir  developing  soundly,  developing 
idllity  toward  other  members  of  his 
remind  you  again  that  he  cannot 
ito  doing  this.     There  Is  only  one 
learn  It  soundly,  by  growing  Into 
be  sees  about  him. 

uea  sound  development,  he  will 
same  pattern  In  regard  to  the 
the  local  community.     He  will 
father,  mother,  relatives,  and  elders 
ibout  the  conditions  in  the  corn- 
persons    taking   responsibility 
will  be  people  w^o  are  admired 
s.  by  his  eiders.     He  will  learn 
an  admirable  pattern,  this  pat- 
tslflng  responstbiltry  in  things  that 
for  the  community, 
later   he   may    develop,    if   he   Is 
^valoplng.     a     relationship     with 
his    State,     his    province. 
In  a  few  cases  (but  I  think  we 
the  fact  that  It  U  still  in  only  a 
cases)  we  do  have  people  who 
of    national    cltlzenahlp.    I 
you.  in  case  you  doubt  what  I 
that  the  status  of  national  cltl- 
re<|uires  an  equal  degree  of  loyalty 
of  the  national  commu- 
mambers.  irrespective  of  race, 
color,  or  any  other  group  charac- 
such  people  as  hare  attained 
can  be  regarded  aa  national  cltt- 
full  sense  of  the  term.     Up  until 
national    dtizenahlp    was 
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enough.  We  have  gotten  by  with  national 
citizenship  up  until  now.  but  now  the  world 
has  changed,  and  no  longer  Is  national  cltl- 
zenahlp  alone,  and  that  in  only  a  minority 
of  the  people,  sufficient  to  preserve  the  hu- 
man race  in  the  future. 

There  la  an  acute  and  immediate  need  for 
world  citizens.  There  is  an  absolute  neces- 
aity  In  the  future  for  people  who  will  assume 
responsibility  for  the  welfare  of  the  human 
race,  everything,  not  Just  locally,  not  Just 
nationally,  but  for  the  whole  human  race. 

It  U  this  pattern.  If  showed  to  children. 
toward  which  they  may  develop,  and  toward 
which  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  enough  of  them 
may  approach  soon  enough,  that  Is  the  only 
hope  of  survival  of  the  human  race  for 
another  generation  or  so. 

In  another  field  the  child  develops  at  the 
same  time,  the  field  of  time.  At  first.  In 
Infancy,  there  Is  no  past  and  no  future. 
There  Is  only  now.  Soon  the  child  learns  a 
little  of  the  past  and  a  little  of  the  future. 
He  projects  himself  Into  tomorrow  and  the 
next  day.  By  the  time  he  Is  4  or  5  years 
old  he  should  be  able  to  give  up  something 
today  to  get  something  better  tomorrow  or 
next  week.  By  the  time  he  has  reached  his 
early  teens  he  should  be  functioning  a  con- 
siderable period  ahead  of  the  present.  By 
the  time  he  Is  In  the  middle  or  late  teens  he 
should  be  functioning  at  least  10  years  ahead 
of  the  present.  He  should  have  a  picture  of 
himself  In  relation  to  the  community.  He 
abould  have  assumed  responsfOlUty  for  what 
be  will  be  like  and  what  his  relationship  will 
be  to  the  community  at  least  10  years  ahead 
of  himself  By  the  time  a  person  has 
reached  maturity,  or  that  stage  of  maturity 
that  is  appropriate  to  this  degree  of  evolu- 
tion of  the  human  race,  he  should  be  think- 
ing in  terms  of  at  least  two  or  three  gen- 
erations. 

Again.  In  the  past  It  did  not  matter  If 
time  did  not  develop  beyond  much  the  herc- 
and-now  stage.  In  the  future  it  matters, 
and  It  matters  enormously.  Whatever  we  do, 
whatever  we  say,  however  we  expect  our 
children,  whatever  we  say  that  may  be  re- 
ported In  other  countries  (and  things  we  say 
are  reported  In  other  countries),  all  people 
who  are  truly  mature,  appropriately  mature, 
to  this  generation,  must  consider  the  effects 
on  the  future,  not  Just  this  year  or  next,  but 
the  far  future. 

These,  for  people  brought  up  the  way  we 
hare  been  brought  up.  are  dlfDcult  concepts. 
These  are  extraordinarily  difficult  goals  for 
us.  but  we  can  make  them  very  much  easier 
Indeed  for  our  children  If  we  start  soon 
enough,  if  we  catch  them  young  and  do  not 
spoil  them  as  most  of  us  have  been  spoiled. 

Particularly,  It  U  highly  desirable  that  the 
next  generation  ahould  not  be  able  to  fool 
themselves  as  casually  and  as  unconsciously 
and  as  eaaUy  aa  we  hare  done.  They  should 
not  be  the  same  kinds  of  people  who  can 
avoid  unpleasant  things  by  not  looking  at 
them.  They  should  not  be  brought  up.  as 
many  of  us  have  been  brought  up,  on  a 
perfectly  ghastly  symbol  that  I  am  afraid 
many  of  you  have  seen  In  the  quite  clrlllzed 
homes.  The  symbol  I  refer  to  Is  the  three 
little  monkeys,  one  with  his  hands  orer  his 
ears,  who  vrlll  hear  nothing  dUtresslng,  who 
will  hear  no  evil;  another  with  his  hands 
over  his  eyes,  who  will  see  no  evil;  another 
with  his  hands  over  his  mouth  preventing 
bto  saying  anything  about  it. 

This  Is  the  epitome  of  the  lalssez-falre 
stutude  most  of  us  were  taught.  If  there  Is 
•rll.  we  need  to  see  it.  Whenever  evil  lies 
ws  need  to  talk  about  It.  We  need  to  hear 
•bout  It.  and  we  need  to  take  our  respon- 
sibility about  doing  something  about  It.  In 
this  field  we  need  to  change  our  symbolism 
for  our  children.  It  Is  this  teaching  of  aroM- 
Ing  evU,  avoiding  seeing  or  bearing  or  spsak* 
Ing  about  It,  that  has  allowed  wars  to  ar- 
rive In  the  past,  always  to  our  astonishment. 


because  we  did  not  take  responatblllty  soon 
enough. 

There  Is  a  field  In  which  responsibility 
needs  to  be  shown  to  children,  which  In  any 
country.  Including  this  one,  is  rather  a  del- 
icate matter.  It  has  to  do  with  our  social 
responsibility  In  relation  to  social  organiza- 
tion. It  has  to  do  with  our  voting,  our 
electing  people  to  positions  of  responsibility 
In  our  governments  In  every  country.  Our 
selection  of  these  people  by  how  we  vote 
puts  cur  lives  and  the  Uvea  of  cur  children 
In  their  hands:  our  human  relations  as  be- 
tween nations  and  as  between  g^roups  of 
peoples  throughout  the  world  are  In  the 
hands  of  the  people  whom  we  elect  to  offices 
under  our  governments. 

It  Is  very  important.  Indeed,  in  the  futtore, 
as  it  has  not  been  important  In  the  past,  or 
relatively  unimportant  In  the  past,  that  we 
elect  people  who  are  capable  of  assuming 
that  responsibility  and  whom  we  can  trust 
not  to  allow  all  of  oiu-  children  to  die  during 
the  next  generation. 

The  requirements  are  heavy.  The  respon- 
sibility on  legislators  and  on  people  In  gov- 
ernment Is  Immense.  It  Is  time  we  began  to 
assume  our  responsibility  In  that  field  and  to 
recogni7e  that  human  relations  throughout 
the  world  are  the  Important  matters,  not  our 
little  affairs  at  home,  not  our  own  little  com- 
fcM'ts  or  cur  local  peace,  not  our  own  ability 
to  make  a  little  more  money  or  to  have  a 
bigger  and  better  car.  but  the  feelings  of  mil- 
lions of  people  In  other  parts  of  the  world 
about  us.  These  are  the  Important  things. 
These  are  the  things  that  are  going  to  keep 
us  ai've  or  kill  us  off  within  the  next  few 
years. 

Our  up-brlnglng  has  made  It  very  difficult 
for  us  to  see  these  matters.  It  Is  Important 
that  our  children  should  not  be  so  handi- 
capped The  biggest  business  In  the  world, 
and  the  most  Important  business  In  the 
world,  the  business  which  outweighs  all  other 
values  In  th?  world.  Is  the  business  of  rearing 
children.  ThU  has  the  greatest  Importance. 
The  world  will  be  what  the  children  of  the 
next  generation  make  It.  It  Is  not  Just  a 
question  of  these  children  being  able  to  live 
m  whatever  the  world  may  be  like  25  or  30 
years  from  now.  but  It  is  a  question  of  what 
kind  of  world  our  children  will  make,  because 
the  time  has  come  when  it  is  essential  that 
man  should  learn  no  longer  to  drift  but  to 
take  charge  of  his  own  destiny  as  we  have 
not  been  able  to  do  In  our  own  generation. 
In  orfler  to  do  this  our  children  must  be 
freed  of  many  of  our  taboos,  many  of  our 
anxieties,  and  many  of  our  unfounded  fears. 

They  must  be  free  to  think  in  all  direc- 
tions. Irrespective  of  the  peculiar  Ideas  of 
their  parents.  We  must  face  the  fact  that 
we  have  many  peculiarities. 

One  sees  horrible  things  happen  In  rela- 
tion to  children  now.  One  sees  evidence  of 
parents  exposing  their  superstitions  to  chil- 
dren who  are  developing.  One  sees  grown-up 
people  avoiding  the  number  13  or  something 
of  that  kind.  We  see  them  teaching  children 
that  there  Is  no  relationship  between  cause 
and  effect,  that  the  world  Is  full  of  magics, 
that  there  Is  no  possibility  of  controlling 
things,  except  through  rituals  or  weird  mag- 
ics of  some  kind  or  another.  Our  children 
In  the  future.  If  they  are  to  survive  at  all, 
must  be  reallsu  They  must  be  able  to  face 
raaJity.  They  must  not  have  available  to 
them  the  escapes  we  have  had  Into  a  fantastic 
world  that  does  not  exist.  They  must  be  able 
to  face  the  reality  of  their  own  natures,  of 
their  own  aggressive  drive.  They  must  learn 
how  to  cope  with  these,  as  we  have  not  coped 
with  them  effectively. 

It  Is  In  thU  mental-health  field  to  which 
the  M  natlona  call  attention,  and  the  result 
in  the  social-health  field  that  we  find  the 
things  that  need  to  be  done  moat  particularly 
In  the  future.  For  Instance,  there  la  no  prob- 
lem In  the  world  In  relation  to.  shall  we  sty. 
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malaria,  tuberculosis,  venereal -disease  con- 
trol, smallpox,  diphtheria,  and  very  many 
other  diseases,  except  a  mental  and  social 
problem  Ail  of  these  diseases  can  be  eradi- 
cated from  the  rrorld  very  quickly  If  and 
when  we  have  mental  and  social  health-con- 
scious people.  Until  we  have  that  it  cannot 
be  done. 

I  finish  by  reminding  you  of  our  personal 
responsibility  In  this  regard.  This  Is  not  a 
matter  for  us  all  In  the  area  of  making 
speeches  and  writing  about  It.  It  Is  a  matter 
for  simple  words  simply  put.  It  Is  a  matter 
for  personal  and  Individual  responsibility  In 
relation  to  our  own  children  and  the  children 
In  our  Immediate  vicinity.  This  responsibil- 
ity Is  for  every  person  who  Is  sufficiently  emo- 
tionally and  socially  developed  to  take  It  up, 
and  It  Is  a  responsibility  which  cannot  be 
avoided.     (Applause.! 


The  People  Want  Peace 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GEORGE  G.  SADOWSKI 

OF   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RKPRBSENTATIVKS 

Friday.  May  14. 1948 

Mr.  SADOWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Reccrd.  I  wish  to  include  the  following 
articles,  two  of  which  appeared  in  the 
Christian  Science  Monitor  of  May  12. 
1948,  and  two  by  David  Lawrence  in  the 
Washington  Evening  Star  of  May  13  and 
14. 1948; 

(From  the  Christian  Science  Monitor  of  May 
12, 1948] 

Thk  People  Want  Pxacx 
(By  Krwln  D.  Canham) 

It  was  quite  apparent  today  that  the  whole 
world  would  like  to  see  direct  negotiations 
between  the  United  States  and  Russia — If 
there  Is  any  chance  at  all  of  such  talks  being 
successful  But  If  there  is  no  possibility  of 
agreement — If  neither  Russia  nor  the  United 
States  is  willing  to  yield  from  previously 
Irreconcilable  positions — then  peace  talks 
would  be  one  more  deception  on  the  public, 
one  more  diplomatic  trick. 

On  May  4,  American  Ambassador  Walter 
Bedell  Smith  saw  Commisser  Vyacheslav  M. 
Molotov.  The  Ambassador  delivered  what  Is 
called  a  verbal  note  In  which  he  made  two 
salient  points.  These  points  were  later  sum- 
maiiaed  by  President  Truman  as  follows: 

"The  policies  of  the  United  States  Oov- 
enunent  In  International  questions  have 
been  made  amply  clear  In  recent  months  and 
weeks.  |By  that,  Mr.  Truman  meant  the 
European  recovery  program  and  American 
rearmament.)  They  (these  two  policies]  have 
the  support  of  the  overwhelming  majority  of 
the  American  people.  They  will  continue  to 
be  vigorously  and  firmly  prosecuted.  On  the 
other  hand,  this  Government  wishes  to  make 
It  unmistakably  clear  that  the  United  States 
haa  no  hostile  or  aggressive  designs  whatso- 
ever with  respect  to  the  Soviet  Union." 

But  In  addition  to  making  these  points — 
and  a  number  of  others,  with  great  force 
and  clarity — Ambassador  Smith  used  these 
words:  "As  far  as  the  United  SUtes  Is  con- 
cerned, the  door  Is  always  wide  open  for  full 
discussion  and  composing  of  our  differences." 

It  Is  that  last  sentence  which  the  Russtans 
are  said  to  have  construed  to  be  an  Invitation 
to  direct,  two-power  negotiations,  and  which 
Mr.  Molotov  accepted.  But  tbe  statement. 
as  Mr.  Molotov  must  have  known  very  well. 
was  nothing  new.  It  is  precisely  the  same 
phraeeology  President  Tnmian  used  In  his 


rearmament  message  to  Congress  on  March 
27 

It  was  greatly  to  Ambassador  Smith's  sur- 
prise, shortly  after  he  left  Mr.  Molotov  on  a 
second  Interview,  that  the  Moscow  radio  went 
on  the  air  with  a  broadcast  which  was  taken 
to  be  an  acceptance  of  an  Invitation. 

Now  the  big  question  Is  this:  Is  there 
something  hopeful  or  real  or  Important  In 
the  Soviet  action  In  pulling  a  conference 
rabbit  out  of  an  American  diplomatic  note? 
Is  It  a  conciliatory  gesture?  Or  Is  It  a  diplo- 
matic trick?  Since,  If  the  Rtiaslans  really 
wanted  to  talk  seriously  and  constructively, 
the  last  thing  they  would  have  done  waa  to 
have  broadcast  about  It,  the  unavoidable 
Implication  Is  that  we  are  dealing  with 
nothing  more  than  a  diplomatic  maneuver. 

But  It  Is  a  maneuver  that  has  had  aston- 
ishing results.  In  Moscow,  cables  Edmund 
Stevens,  The  Christian  Science  Monitor's 
correspondent,  the  mood  of  the  people  was 
one  of  exultant  excitement.  Street  boards 
where  morning  papers  are  posted  were  be- 
seiged  by  throngs  of  readers.  There  is  a  very 
evident  desire  among  the  people  to  see 
Russian -American  relations  improved. 

And  the  Moscow  Government  has  been 
reflecting  a  milder  attitude  on  many  prob- 
lems. The  press  attacks  on  the  West  have 
greatly  moderated,  despite  the  Italian  and 
Berlin  crises. 

More  Important  still.  Pravda  this  week 
published  a  full  and  objective  summary  of 
Secretary  Marshall "s  speech  on  the  neces- 
sity of  supporting  the  United  Nations.  And 
I  can  say  from  personal  knowledge  and 
dally  participation  that  at  the  Geneva  Con- 
ference on  Freedom  of  Information,  the 
Russians  were  unusually  conciliatory. 

Meantime,  in  Washington,  the  response  to 
what  was  thought  to  be  an  American  invita- 
tion and  a  Russian  acceptance,  was  equally 
striking.  The  shrewd  old-timers  reserved 
comment,  but  a  number  of  other  Senators 
and  Representatives  plunged  In.  Speaker 
Mahtin  went  as  far  as  anybody  when  he 
said:  "I  think  every  effort  should  be  made 
to  reach  a  rapprochement  betw^n  the  two 
countries.  I'm  glad  to  see  It's  being  done." 
Senator  Connallt  said;  "It's  a  very  sensible 
thing."  But  Senator  GEoacK  said  the  Mos- 
cow statement  was  "Just  a  lot  of  double 
talk."  And  Representative  Jttdd  of  Minne- 
sota said  It  was  "another  clever  move  In  the 
Russians'  diplomatic  warfare." 

So  peace  hasn't  broken  out,  after  all.  Not 
even  peace  negotiations.  But  the  statesmen 
might  very  well  take  note  of  the  extreme  ea- 
gerness of  the  people.  That  Is  a  kind  of 
bargaining  weakness  on  both  sides.  But  it 
could  be  a  bargaining  strength,  too,  once  the 
Soviet  Union  Is  willing  to  reach  firm  agree- 
ments and  abide  by  them. 

However,  the  two  Governments  are  still 
very  far  apart.  That  Is  shown  In  the  two 
notes,  which  every  citizen  ought  to  read  and 
ponder.  American  citizens  can  read  the  full 
text  of  both  statements.  Russians  cannot 
read  all  of  Ambassador  Smith's  statement. 
Four  salient  points,  at  least,  were  left  out  be- 
fore it  was  published  and  broadcast  in 
Moscow. 

Those  points  were.  Ambassador  Smith's 
statement  that  he  put  the  situation  frankly 
to  the  Russians  In  1946;  his  statement  that 
western  Etirope  and  the  United  States  are 
drawing  together  In  mutual  self-protection, 
but  only  In  self -protection;  hla  statement 
that  the  Soviet  press  has  presented  a  danger- 
ously distorted  and  erroneous  picture  of 
American  fxjllcy;  and  his  sUtement  that  the 
Soviet  leaders  have  It  In  their  power  to  alle- 
viate many  of  the  situations  which  weigh  so 
bssvlly  on  all  Intematioruil  life. 

In  view  of  such  omissions,  we  still  have 
some  distance  to  go  before  a  basis  of  genu- 
ine understanding  can  be  reached  between 
the  two  Governments  and  the  two  peoples. 
What  Is  clear — and  all  that  Is  clear— Is  that 
both  peoples  want  an  agreement. 


(Prom    tbe    Waahlngton    Kvening    Star    of 
May   18,   1948) 

TsricAN  AND  Masshau.  Bitst  Apologizing  fob 
Declaeation  to  Rdsbia — WoBBs  Add  to 
Confusion  or  Amxeicam  Psopu  on  Uniro 

States  Poeeicn  Pouct 

(By  Oavld  Lawrence) 

Having  made  a  declaration  that  thrilled 
the  world,  the  White  House  and  the  State 
Department  have  since  spent  most  of  the 
time  apologizing  for  It  and  even  minimizing 
Its  importance 

Originally  designed  as  a  statement  to  clear 
up  confusion  that  might  exist  in  the  minds 
of  Russians  concerning  American  foreign 
policy.  Secretary  Marshall  and  President  Tru- 
man now  have  succeeded  In  bringing  confu- 
sion to  Americans  as  to  what  really  Is  Ameri- 
can policy. 

In  the  note,  which  was  carefully  prepared 
Inside  the  State  Department  a  week  ago  and 
then  read  orally  by  Ambaasador  Smith  at 
Moscow  to  Mr.  Molotov.  there  appeared  the 
following  sentence: 

"As  far  as  the  United  States  Is  concerned, 
the  door  Is  always  wide  open  for  full  discus- 
sion and  the  composing  of  our  differences." 

Less  than  12  hours  after  that  sentence  gave 
tbe  world  the  first  glimmer  of  hope  that  the 
cold  war  might  be  settled.  President  Truman 
Issued  a  statement  reviewing  what  was  In 
the  note  and  summarizing  it  as  having  two 
salient  points  but  carefully  omitting  all  ref- 
erence to  the  discussion  of  differences.  The 
omission  was  a  major  blunder.  It  could 
make  millions  of  votes  for  Henry  Wallace. 

MARSHALL'S    STATEMENT 

Within  a  day  afterward,  the  Secretary  of 
State.  General  Marshall,  also  Issued  a  care- 
fully prepared  statement  In  which  the  fol- 
lowing words  appear: 

"General  Smith  did  not  ask  .for  any  gen- 
eral disctisslon  or  negoUatlon.  We  have  had 
a  long  tuid  bitter  experience  with  such  ef- 
forts. This  Government  has  no  Intention 
of  entering  Into  bilateral  negotiations  with 
the  Soviet  Government  on  matters  relating 
to  the  Interests  of  other  governments." 

When  Secretary  Marshall  speaks  of  General 
Smith  he  refers  to  Ambaasador  Smith,  who 
Is  on  leave  from  the  Army  and  serving  as 
the  bead  of  the  American  Embassy  in 
Moscow. 

Just  what  does  Secretary  Marshall  mean? 
The  words  of  the  American  note  certainly  In- 
dicate a  desire  for  discussion  of  some  kind. 
Why  did  Mr.  Marshall  feel  It  necessary  to 
apologize  or  to  construe  the  words  of  the 
American  note  as  meaning  something  en- 
tirely different  from  that  which  the  plain 
words  say? 

Maybe  Mr.  Marshall  felt  that  Briuin  and 
Ftance  wotildn't  like  bilateral  negotiations 
on  matters  affecting  them.  But  the  Russian 
note  didn't  ask  for  bilateral  negotiations, 
or  anything  so  formal.  It  merely  welcomed 
the  American  note  with  these  words,  now 
given  out  as  the  official  translation  by  the 
State  Department: 

"The  Soviet  Government  ahares  the  desire, 
expressed  in  this  statement  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  of  America,  to  bet- 
ter these  relations  and  Is  In  agreement  with 
the  proposal  to  proceed  with  this  aim  toward 
a  discussion  and  settlement  of  the  differ- 
ences between  us." 

Here  is  a  significant  pronouncement  and 
the  State  Department  quibbles  about  tbe 
difference  between  a  proposal  and  a  declara- 
tion, or  the  difference  between  a  negotiation 
and  a  discussion.  Poreign  Secretary  Bevln, 
of  Great  Britain,  was  far  more  realistic  In 
his  speech  to  the  House  of  Commons  when 
he  said  that  he  didn't  understand  that  a 
conference  was  being  called.  He  urged  a  pre- 
paratory exchange  of  views  to  get  at  a  pre- 
cise understanding,  or  else  any  subsequent 
conference  would  be  futile. 
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may  appear  that  Waahlngton  ahould  now  b: 
In  no  hurry  for  a  settlement.  The  American 
poaltlon  should  Improve  as  Europe's  recovery 
and  Its  own  arms  program  advance.  But 
there  are  sharp  stresses  in  the  situation— 
•uch  as  the  new  risks  of  Inflation— from 
which  Americans  would  welcome  release. 

What  form  could  a  settlement  take?  The 
Smith  statement  said  that  rertaln  "manl- 
fesutlons  "  of  American  policy  which  'ap- 
parently are  unwelcome  In  Moscow  "  had 
been  made  necessary  by  the  attempts  of 
Communist  minorities  to  seize  power  In 
various  countries — and  would  cease  when 
those  attempts  ceased.  Once  It  was  clear 
Russlsn  policy  had  changed,  these  manlles- 
Utlons  "  might  Include  recent  strictures  on 
trade  with  Russia;  the  reshaping  of  Ger- 
many: bulidlng  of  bases  near  Ruasia;  and 
mlliury  aid  to  antl-Communlsts. 

Indeed,  the  most  likely  direction  of  peace 
talks  would  be  toward  agreement  on  spheres 
of  influence,  each  to  keep  within  Its  own. 
It  might  be  worth  while  to  explore  the  poasl- 
bllltles   In   a  mutual   withdrawal   of   armies 

No  such  arrangement  would  be  likely  to 
halt  Communist  agitation  In  other  coun- 
tries. But  neither  would  It  prevent  the 
United  Ststes  from  offering  economic  sld 
and  democratic  doctrine.  Such  a  competi- 
tion la  not  one  Americans  should  fear.  It  is 
not  necessary  to  rely  on  Russian  promises: 
rellanc*  would  be  rather  on  Russia  s  own  in- 
terest in  rediiced  *^tT>T*n-  The  west,  of 
course,  must  guard  agahMt  being  lulled  to 
aleep.  And  there  will  remain  the  possibility 
that  Moscow  might  try  to  overrun  Europe 
But  the  only  real  check  on  such  an  attempt 
today  are  Its  risks  for  Russia.  Those  will 
mount  as  Europe's  recovery  snd  America's 
arms   program    progress. 

It  seems  to  us  that  United  States  policy 
today  should  aim  at  keeping  the  Amarlean 
powder  dry— and  the  door  to  a  settlaaaat 
with  Russu  wide  open. 

(Prom  the  Washington  Evening  Star  of  May 

14.  1»M| 
RvsauKs  NoTX  Bnaoaa  Sum  To  Bi  DaBATts 

BT    CoNcaxss.     Pionx — Lacs    or    Vwon 

Shown    bt    Ticman     and    Maksaau.    on 

"Onw  Oooa"  Quibbling 

(By  David  Lawrence) 

Ifembara  of  Concreaa  have  been  talking  a 
good  deal  among  themselves  about  the  ex- 
change of  notes  between  the  United  States 
and  Russia  and  their  reactions  range  all  the 
way  from  puzalement  and  dismay  to  grave 
concern. 

The  main  preoccupation  seems  to  be  that 
at  a  critical  moment  in  the  history  of  the 
United  Statsa,  whan  htitw^n^  upon  hiUtwif  or 
dollars  are  batng  apptu|wlatad  to  atraagthen 
rWfanaaa  aad  a  paacatlme  conscription  bin  u 
tiadar  cooatdaratlon.  there  should  be  such 
coafaalon  about  American  foreign  policy. 

To  argue  that  the  Russtaiu  Indiscreetly 
made  a  note  public  that  should  have  kept 
confldentUl  merely  implies  that  perhapa  the 
American  Government  was  trying  to  do 
something  clandestinely  which  It  was  not 
willing  to  avow  publicly.  To  say  that  the 
ouutandlng  dUTerences  csn  best  be  sp- 
proaehad  through  the  mschlnery  of  the 
Unltad  ItoUdaa  la  to  allow  the  impression  to 
be  bust  thAt  qaaatkms  which  have  hitherc^ 
b«aa  Mggrdad  as  ouUlde  the  UN  and  sub 
to  four-power  or  flve-power  considerauuu 
now  ahould  be  taken  up  by  the  UN.  Both 
Implications  are  errooaoua  but  they  could 
ba  dartvcd  from  the  agilBliliaUoos  elunuy 
statements. 

VISION    SHOWN    LaCXIMQ 

The  fsct  U  that  the  President  snd  the  Sec- 
reUry  of  State  were  caught  off  base.  Even  if 
the  publication  by  Ruasia  of  the  notes  was 
a  etovar  ptaoa  of  propagandising,  the  admin - 
IstratlOB  Bhowed  ItscU  not  quick-witted 
^^_'  to  uke  tha  ball  on  the  rebound  and 
tarn  It  to  the  advantage  of  this  coimtry  in 
public  declarations. 


What  Is  lacking  Is  vision  and  Imagina- 
tion— both  of  which  are  the  primary  attri- 
butes of  statesmanship.  The  spectacle  of 
the  President  and  the  Secretary  of  Sute 
quibbling  as  to  what  was  meant  after  months 
of  a  cold  war  by  a  direct  sUtement  that  the 
door  U  wide  open  to  discuss  differences  Is 
not  likely  to  Inspire  confidence  either  here 
or  s broad. 

Too  much  has  been  made  about  the  Rus- 
sian action  m  nuking  public  a  confldentul 
exchange.  There  was  no  agreement  In  ad- 
vance to  keep  the  notes  confldentlal.  There 
U  always  a  rUk  that  things  put  in  writing 
will  become  public.  And  even  If  they  are. 
cannot  the  American.  Government  stand  by 
what  It  wrote?  If  not.  It  will  be  the  Russians 
who  will  be  saying  that  the  American  Gov- 
ernment doesn't  believe  one  cay  in  what  It 
writes  the  previous  day. 

Had  the  President  and  Secretary  of  Stae 
welcomed  the  publication  of  the  notes  and 
then  promptly  given  to  the  world  a  list  of 
the  outstanding  questions  on  which  there 
are  substantial  differences  of  opinion  the 
public  generally  would  hsve  seen  st  a  glance 
that  mere  decuion  to  sit  down  snd  talk  does 
not  convey  much  of  an  Idea  as  to  what  kind 
of  agreemenU  are  going  to  be  made  and  what 
guarantees  ae  fortheaalag  as  to  how  the 
agreements  will  be  fOMIlad.  It  was  a  splen- 
did chance  for  the  American  Government  to 
restate  its  whole  case. 

MiaaxD  wHOLx  point 
But  the  American  Government  overlooked 
something  else.  It  seema  to  have  missed  the 
whole  point  of  the  Russian  acuon.  Why  did 
the  Sovieu  make  public  the  exchange?  Ob- 
viously there  could  hsve  been  only  two  rea- 
sona— to  start  a  peace  offensive  for  propa- 
ganda purposes  without  any  sincere  intention 
at  carrying  it  out.  or  else  really  to  And  an 
honorable  way  of  exuicatlng  itself  from  the 
"cold  war." 

There  u  much  evidence  to  support  the 
latter  view.  The  very  manner  In  which  the 
n«ws  was  hsndled  m  Russia— the  absence  of 
atucks  on  the  United  States  in  the  propa- 
ganda and  the  manifest  sttempt  to  calm 
the  fears  of  the  Russian  people  with  respect 
to  war  Indicate  that  RussU  had  her  own  In- 
ternal situation  In  mind  in  trying  to  And  a 
way  to  reverse  her  external  policies. 

If  thU  is  the  basic  purpose,  then  the  giving 
of  publicity  to  the  notes  was  the  only  quick 
way  the  Ruaaiana  could  show  the  whole 
world  thst  they  were  changing  their  ap- 
proach.  If  they  didn't  intend  thu.  then  sub- 
•«juent  inaction  or  failure  to  agree  would 
readUy  expoae  the  artlflclallty  of  the  device 
In  a  few  days.  Hence  the  belief  that  the 
Ruaaiana  intend  to  follow  up  the  peace  ap- 
proach with  aomc  action  aeems  more  logical 
than  the  theory  that  the  whole  Idea  waa 
merely  a  trick. 

The  point  that  the  8Ute  Department 
failed  to  advise  Brluiu  snd  Prance  In  ad- 
vance U  a  labored  one.  The  United  States 
didn't  Intend  to  make  tha  Dotaa  public  and 
presumably  in  due  time  would  have  confl- 
dentlaJly  advised  the  Allies  The  latter  now 
undersund  that  the  Ruaslan  decuion  to 
make  the  notaa  public  prevented  earlier  dU- 
patch  to  London  and  ParU  of  these  notes. 
■Mirr  or  stMour  action 

But  even  If  the  Untldtf  ttates  desired  to 
..atiste  Informal  dlseoHloaa  slone  st  Mos- 
cow,  there  U  certainly  no  ruU  m  diplomacy 
which  requires  thst  such  decuions  be  msde 
known  in  advance.  Sovereign  governments 
have  the  right  of  Independent  action  in  the 
dUcuaslon  stages.  It  U  only  when  commlt- 
"•nu  or  afraaaaanu  are  about  to  be  made 
that  aaaMMaMon  U  necessary  for  allied 
harmony. 

The  whole  splaode  now  will  be  debated  In- 
side  Congress  and  by  the  people.  The  ad- 
mlnUtratlon  seems  to  hsve  been  bewildered 
by  the  Incident  and  public  opinion  may  have 
to  cryataUlza  before  the  President  and  Secre- 
tary  Marshall   will   realize   that   what   they 
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started  to  do — talk  things  out  with  the  Rus- 
atans — U  not  a  sin  and  should  not  be  dis- 
avowed. Nobody  meanwhile  U  auggeetlng 
that  armament  preparations  really  necessary 
for  defense  be  abandoned.  The  American 
people  don't  want  to  see  any  weakening 
where  America  U  In  the  right,  but  they  also 
don't  want  their  leaders  to  be  Intranslgeant 
when  the  other  side  shows  an  Inclination  to 
graap  at  an  opening  for  dlacusslon  and 
negotiation. 


The  Housinf  Shortage  Is  Still  Drastic — 
The  Country  Awaits  Action  by  the 
Hoase  on  the  T-E-W  Bill 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JACOB  K.  JAVITS 

or  nw  Toaa 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVES 

Friday.  May  14,  1948 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  April 
30,  on  the  National  Broadcasting  Co. 
World  News  Round-Up  broadcast,  there 
was  a  very  interesflng  housing  survey 
which  points  out  that  the  biggest  sore 
spot  of  all  is  still  low-rent  housing.  This 
is  exactly  what  the  T-E-W  bill  is  de- 
siRned  to  cure  and  exactly  what  has 
gotten  it  the  biggest  opposition.  Inade- 
quately housed  millions  throughout  the 
country  wait  for  action  on  the  T-E-W 
bin  in  this  session  and  place  their  faith 
in  the  assurance  that  It  will  not  die  In 
committee  a.s  it  did  in  the  Seventy-ninth 
Congres?.  Support  for  the  T-E-W  bill  is 
not  confined  to  any  group,  but  pervades 
groups  of  every  character.  There  is  also 
appended  a  letter  from  the  Commission 
on  Chri.stian  Social  Relations  of  the 
Episcopal  Diocese  of  New  York  in  sup- 
port of  the  T-E-W  bill.  This  is  a  con- 
servative .statement  of  opinion,  and  shows 
the  urgency  of  bringing  up  and  passing  a 
comprehensive  housing  bill. 

The  matter  referred  to  follows: 

(Prom  the  National  Broadcasting  Co.  World 
News  Roundup.  AprU  80,  1948 1 

John  Swatzb.  Now  to  wind  up  our  spot 
check  of  the  housing  situation  over  the  Na- 
tion. As  previously  noted,  conditions  In  a 
southern  metropolU,  New  Orleans,  and  in 
a  New  England  city.  Boston,  are  still  tight 
but  showing  encouraging  signs.  In  Chi- 
cago and  Cleveland,  conditions  are  bad  with 
no  marked  improvemant  predicted  in  the 
near  future. 

Westward  to  Colcn-ado— Denver  our  ex- 
ample There  are  hotiaes  for  sale  In  Den- 
ver, but  they're  high.  The  quaatkm  U.  can 
you  afford  tha  price?  IX  so,  soma  bouses  are 
available.  Evan  thU  Is  an  Improvement  over 
6  months  ago.  RentaU  are  extremely  diffi- 
cult to  And.  Hera,  In  a  aummer-resort  area, 
one  development  uf  the  shortage  has  been 
the  occupancy  of  mounUln  cabins  the  year 
around  In  sum:  In  and  near  Denver  the 
housing  problem  u  stUl  acute  but  showing 
a  dim  light. 

Southern  Caliiomia  has  long  been  one  of 
the  worst  spoU  of  aU  and  as  might  be  ex- 
pectied  wUl  probably  remain  tight  through- 
out 1949.  However,  again  as  might  be  ex- 
pected, the  srea  has  come  up  with  a  touch 
of  the  spectacular  in  the  Increase  of  appll- 
<t*ons  for  bunding  permits  and  in  the 
ooopletlon  of  dwellings  During  last  month 
alone  the  homea  atarted  in  Los  Angeles 
Owtoty  wUl.  when  completed,  handle  28,000 
people,  which  U  more  thsn  twice  the  antici- 
pated monthly  population  increase.     During 


March  In  the  entire  southern  California 
buUdlng  permits  were  let  for  $101,000,000 
worth  of  housing,  the  largest  in  history 
there. 

The  biggest  sore  spot  of  all  U  low-rent 
housing.     It   Is   the   farthest   behind. 

Incidentally,  on  a  national  scale  there  has 
been  a  marked  Increase  In  home  ownership. 
Six  mlllloB  more  families  own  their  own 
homes  than  did  In  1940.  which  means  that 
more  than  800.000  families  have  been  ac- 
quiring homes  each  year.  It  seems  certain 
that  the  Impelling  motive  in  the  case  of  a 
good  many  of  these  families  U  the  fact  they 
had  to  buy  to  find  a  place  to  live. 

Here  In  the  East  an  Interesting  project 
will  get  under  way  next  month  some  25  or 
SO  miles  from  New  York  City.  Supervised 
by  famed  architect  Prank  Lloyd  Wright.  It 
will  be  a  cooperative  suburban  development 
In  which  the  aim  will  be  twofold — to  shave 
high  costs  and  build  more  livable  houses. 
It  will  not  be  precisely  a  low-cost  housing 
project  but  anticipated  prices  are  by  no 
means    exorbitant    on    today's    market. 

Architect  Wright  will  supervise  all  plans. 
Material.s  will  be  bought  In  carload  lots  on 
a  cooperative  basU  to  save  money.  Some 
hovisehold  equipment — possibly  stoves  and 
refrigerators — wUl  be  botight  the  same  way. 
As  It  looks  now,  moat  of  the  houses  will 
probably  follow  one  of  Wright's — shall  we 
say  "radical"  Ideas — that  of  an  "open"  plan, 
with  few  rooms  divided  In  the  customary 
way  by  walls.  Sliding  screens  can  be  util- 
ized for  this  purpose.  Lots  of  glass  and  built- 
in  furniture  Is  also  planned.  I  propose  to 
keep  an  eye  on  this  development  and  give  you 
a  report  on  It  as  it  progresses. 

Our  spot  check  over  the  Nation  wras  con- 
sistent In  noting  the  difficulty  In  finding 
rentals.  New  YcH-k  City  Is  no  exception  and 
here  the  cry  Is  for  apartments.  In  the 
midst  of  this,  there  bobbed  into  the  news 
the  rather  extraordinary  case  of  15  vacant 
apartments  In  a  very  acceptable  section, 
apartments  which  have  been  vacant  for  3 
years.  They  belong  to  an  estate  and  no  one 
seems  to  know  where  to  find  the  executrix 
who  controls  the  apartments,  not  even  rela- 
tives. Why  they  are  being  allowed  to  stand 
dusty  and  vacant  Is  a  poser. 

Commission  on  CKaisriAN  Social 

RXLATIONS    or    THX    DiOCXSK    OT 

NXW   TOBK. 

New  York,  N.  Y..  May  7.  1948. 
Hon.  Jacob  K.  Javitb. 

Uoute  Office  Building. 

Washington.  D.  C. 

DxAB  CoNcazssMAN:  May  I  express  my  ap- 
preciation of  the  fact  that  you  have  signed 
Discharge  Petltlcm  No.  6,  to  bring  the  Taft- 
Bl lender-Wagner  bill  from  the  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee  to  the  floor  of  the 
House. 

Tha  Iplacopal  Diocese  of  New  York,  at  Its 
annual  convention  In  May  1947,  by  a  unani- 
mous vote  adopted  a  resolution  supporting 
the  Taft-Ellender-Wagner  bill.  We  have 
been  deeply  disturbed  at  the  delay  that  has 
occurred,  and  are  grateful  tor  your  aaalstance 
In  sttemptlng  to  bring  the  meaatira  to  a  vote. 

InddenUlly,  I  am  dlsturt>ed  at  the  will- 
ingness of  members  of  the  building  indiulry 
to  accept  all  the  beneflts  of  title  0  of  the 
bUl.  while  at  the  same  time  tbey  denounce 
the  public -housing  features  In  the  most  un- 
measured terms  as  "socialistic"  or  "commu- 
nistic." Their  position  scarcely  deaerves  a 
lengthy  rebuttal.  It  should  sufSce  to  point 
out  that  Senator  Tarr  is  neither  a  Commu- 
nist or  a  fellow-traveler,  nor  is  the  National 
Catholic  Welfare  Council,  the  Pederal  Coun- 
cil of  Churches  of  Christ  in  America,  the 
Veterans  of  Porelgn  Wars,  or  the  American 
Legion. 

I  surely  hope  that  you  will  support  the 
public-housing  features  of  the  blU. 
Respectfully, 

LZLAND   B.    HmBT. 

Executive  Director. 


A  Nation-Old  Fijht  Between  the  President 
and  Congress 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CURE  E.  HOFFMAN 

or  KicmoAM 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRBSENTA'nVlS 

Friday,  May  14.  1948 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  yes- 
terday, May  13,  the  House,  by  a  vote  of 
219  to  142.  passed  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 342,  which  was  drawn  and  intro- 
duced by  me.  and  which,  if  it  becomes 
law,  will  require  those  in  the  executive 
departments,  other  than  the  President 
and  his  confidential  advisers,  to  give  to 
the  committees  of  the  Congress,  under 
certain  conditions,  information  which  is 
deemed  necessary  to  enable  the  Congress 
to  legislate  and  to  ascertain  whether  laws 
are  being  properly  enforced. 

In  the  early  days  of  the  Reputiic.  our 
first  President.  George  Washington,  re- 
fused t'j  give  to  the  Congress  certain  in- 
formation which  it  requested.  The  in- 
formation had  to  do  with  the  foreign 
policy  of  the  Ctovernment,  Wa.;hington 
was  right  because  the  Constitution  ex- 
pressly places  foreign  relations  under  the 
President. 

Various  phases  of  the  contest  betweeti 
the  President  and  the  Congress,  growing 
out  of  the  request  by  Congress  for  In- 
formation In  the  possession  of  the  vari- 
ous departments  and  the  refusal  of  the 
Presidents  to  let  that  information  be 
given  have  arisen.  Iq  practically  every 
Instance  where  the  request  was  not 
abandoned  by  the  Congress,  the  informa- 
tion has  been  given  to  It  by  the  executive 
departments. 

The  courts,  practically  without  excep- 
tion, have  held  that,  as  the  Corrstitution 
places  upon  the  Congress  the  duty  to 
legislate.  Congress  is  entitled  to  infor- 
mation In  the  possession  of  the  executive 
departments  which  it  deems  necessary 
to  enable  It  to  act  intelligently.  It  seems 
absurd  to  claim  that  Individuals  in  the 
executive  departments  which  exist  only 
becau.se  of  an  act  of  Congress  and  of 
approrrlations  made  by  Congress,  can 
tell  Congress  that  what  they  do  and  how 
they  spend  the  taxpayers:  money  is  none 
of  Congress'  bu«lnes8. 

I  certainly  would  not  have  Introduced 
this  resolution  were  It  not  for  the  fact 
that  since  the  coming  of  the  New  Deal, 
and  more  especially  since  the  advent  of 
the  Truman  administration,  the  depart- 
ments have  concealed  their  wastefulness, 
inefBclency.  and  protection  of  known 
criminals  and  gangsters,  by  refu.slng  to 
give  congressional  committees  Informa- 
tion which  undoubtedly  would  result  in 
exposure  of  executive  officers  who  have 
been  wasteful.  Inefficient,  and  playing  on 
the  teams  of  violators  of  the  law. 

The  Congress  requested  the  Commerce 
Department  to  permit  It  to  see  the  so- 
called  Condon  letter,  which  was  a  report 
from  the  FBI  bearing  upon  the  question 
of  the  loyalty  of  a  Dr.  Condon,  employed 
in  a  responsible  position  l>y  the  Govern- 
ment. The  Department  refused.  Con- 
gress, by  a  vote  of  301  to  29,  called  for 
the  production  of  the  letter.  Then  the 
President  took  the  letter  away  from  the 
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Department  of  Commerce  and.  figura- 
tively sp<  akini;.  put  it  in  his  pants  pocket, 
told  Con  rress  to  get  It  If  It  could.  Makes 
me  thin; :  of  the  big  boy  on  the  street 
comer  who  grat»  the  little  boy's  apple, 
and  whei  the  kid  asks  for  it.  the  big  boy 
says.  "Ccme  and  get  it  1/  you  can."  The 
methods  of  a  bully.  If  you  ask  me. 

AaoUxr  tiwtanef  is  where,  after  the 
four  Caione  tancsten.  who  were  con- 
victed of  a  conspiracy  to  obtain  a  million 
dollars  f-om  the  motion-picture  indus- 
try— and  they  obtained  more  than  half 
a  mflllM  from  union  employees — and 
who  wert  sentenced  to  10  years  in  the 
penitent!  iry.  were,  after  serving  a  little 
more  tha  i  3 '  2  years,  paroled  through  the 
effots  o  attorneys — one,  Dillon,  the 
President's  personal  friend,  who  visits 
in  the  W  lite  House  and  who  twice  man- 
aged Sen:  ,tor — now  President — Truman's 
campaigr :  another.  Maury  Hughes,  a 
personal  friend  of  Attorney  General 
Clark.  A  congressional  committee  asked 
for  certai  a  information  in  the  files.  That 
Informat  on  might,  and  probably  would. 
have  tolc  who  was  Influenced,  and  how. 
by  the  h\  indreds  of  thousands  of  dollars 
paid  in  a  n  effort  to  obtain  these  paroles. 
But  the  Justice  Department,  under  Mr. 
Clark,  refused  your  committee  that  In- 
formatioi.  Is  Mr.  Attorney  General 
Clark  pli  ylng  on  the  gangsters'  team,  or 
Is  he  on  )ur  team? 

Behlnc  the  iron  curtain  of  the  depart- 
tit  s  .secure  incompetence,  waste- 
I  nd  corruption— and  some  Reds. 
Your  Congress  Is  denied  a  look  at  what 
lies  ther?  in  the  dark,  and  which.  If 
known,  n  light  give  us  a  clean  house,  with 
a  few  crooks  in  or  returned  to  the 
penitent!  iry. 

If  the  Congress  has  the  courage  of  a 
deermou  *,  It  wUl  fight  this  Issue 
through  to  the  end.  pass  the  proposed 
legi^latioi  over  the  President's  veto  and 
let  the  E  tipreme  Court,  the  Majority  of 
wboM  II  nnben  hold  office  by  virtue  of 
the  Tnuian  and  Roosevelt  administra- 
tloot.  pau  upon  the  Issue.  This  reso- 
luUon  points  the  way  for  an  orderly, 
onal  method  of  deciding,  once 
the  Nation -old  controversy 
and  conflict  between  the  President  and 
your  chosen  Representatives. 


constltut 
for    all. 


Wc  i 


IN  THE 


last  Join  the  World  Health 
OffanizadoD 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON  KENNETH  B.  KEATING 


OF  Nrw   TO«* 
HOUSE  OP  REPRKSENTATTVSS 

Friday.  May  14.  1948 


Mr  KI  A'HNG.  Mr.  Speaker.  It  Is  my 
hope  tha  early  action  will  be  taken  to 
bring  to  t  he  floor  of  the  House  for  debate 
AlMl  decision  a  bill  which  was  unani- 
moosty  a  proved  by  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  IToreign  Affairs  several  months 
ago. 

Next  nlonth.  the  first  World  Health 
Organiza  ion  Assembly  will  meet  in  Ge- 
neva. Ut  less  we  take  action  promptly  to 
give  the  '  Vorld  Health  Organization  our 
active  en  lorsement  and  support,  we  will 


be  represented  at  this  Conferense  only  as 
an  observer,  when  we  should  be  there 
as  an  active  leader  in  this  world-wide 
and  worth-while  effort. 

We  helped  to  create  this  organization. 
Our  standing  and  dignity  before  the  bar 
of  world  opinion  demand  that  we  not 
boycott  or  disavow  this  creature  of  our 
own  creation.  Under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks.  I  include  a  portion  of  a  recent 
editorial  on  this  subject  from  the  New 
York  Times  : 

The  UnltMl  States  was  among  the  original 
signers  of  the  constitution  of  this  Interna- 
tional agency  for  the  good  and  logical  reason 
that  the  battle  against  germs  and  Ignorance 
was  practical.  Since  then.  WHO  has  been 
ratliled  by  35  nations,  including  Russia.  Brit- 
ain and  China;  Prance  Is  expected  to  come  in 
shortly.  Only  the  United  States  of  the  big 
powers  stands  aloof.  Presumably  t)ecause  of 
that  example,  so  has  ail  of  South  America, 
except  Mexico  and  Haiti. 

It  Is  unthinkable  that  Congress  will  allow 
tills  situation  to  go  unchallenged.  Experts 
have  shown  that,  apart  from  crucially  needed 
medical  aid  for  children,  malaria  and  tuber- 
culosis have  reduced  man  s  productivity  by  85 
percent.  To  taite  the  single  Instance  of  Eur- 
ope, where  the  first  ERF  goods  are  arriving, 
it  Is  elem'^ntary  economics  that  the  health  of 
those  peoples  must  be  safeguarded  and  dis- 
ease arrested.  The  cost  to  the  United 
States — and  WHO  has  the  support  of  the 
American  Medical  Association,  the  American 
Red  Cross,  the  American  Social  Hygiene  As- 
sociation, the  American  P^ychUtrlc  A.«ocla- 
tlon  and  many  others — is  but  92.000 .000. 

The  question  is:  Can  the  United  States  af- 
ford not  to  Join — Indeed,  to  lead — this  crtis- 
ade  for  physical  and  mental  health? 


The  Muodt  Bill 


Visttiiig  Students 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON  THOMAS  L  OWENS 

or  nxiMois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RtPHVUfTATlVlS 

Friday.  May  14.  1948 

Mr.  OWENS.  Mr.  Speaker,  again  to- 
day we  are  blessed  with  the  visit  of  many 
students  from  all  over  the  Nation. 
Among  them  are  a  large  group  of  girls 
from  the  Immaculata  High  School,  which 
la  located  at  Irving  Park  Boulevard  and 
Sheridan  Road,  adjoining  the  shore  of 
Lake  Michigan.  In  the  great  city  of  Chi- 
cago. The  school  is  located  In  the  new 
Twelfth  Congressional  District  of  Illi- 
nois. In  which  it  Is  my  pleasure  to  be 
a  candidate  for  election  to  the  Eighty- 
first  Congress  of  the  United  States. 

I  must  say  again,  as  I  have  hereto- 
fore remarked,  when  I  have  had  occasion 
to  meet  and  talk  with  students  such  a.s 
are  exemplified  by  those  who  are  here 
today  from  Immaculata  School  for  Girls, 
that  they  are  fine,  clean,  intelligent  rep- 
resentatives of  America  who  should,  and 
imdoubtedly  will,  help  to  take  care  of  the 
future  of  America.  We  welcome  them  to 
the  Capitol,  and  trust  that  they  will  re- 
turn again  and  again.  We  also  welcome 
the  fine  Sisters  who  have  taken  the  time 
to  accompany  the  students  and  whose 
loving  care  means  so  much  to  them.  We 
trust  that  their  vtsit  will  be  enjoyable 
and  long  remembered. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  G.  SADOWSKI 

or   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  May  14,  1948 

Mr.  SAlJOWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Rec- 
ord. I  wish  to  include  a  statement  adopted 
by  the  executive  board  of  the  National 
Lawyers  Guild.  Detroit  chapter,  on  May 
7.  1948.  The  statement  expresses  the 
guild's  reasons  for  opposing  passage  of 
the  Mundt-Nixon  bill.  H.  R.  5852: 

STATTMCNT  OF  THX  EXZCtmVK  BOASO.  Omon 
CHAPTEH.  NATIONAI,  LAWTXXS  GUILD.  IN  or- 
POSmON  TO  TH«  II  UTfDT- NIXON  BILL.  ADOPTTO 
MAT    7.    1»4S 

Preedom  of  speech  and  association  are  the 
main  foundations  of  the  BUI  of  Rights. 
They  are  of  paramount  significance  to  all 
Americans.  Only  through  the  free  coulUct 
of  Ideas  can  we  hope  to  solve  the  great  rid- 
dles of  mankind,  the  elimination  of  poverty, 
insecurity,  discrimination,  and  war.  Those 
who  would  deny  the  American  people  the 
right  to  seek  the  truth,  by  repressing  all  op- 
position to  our  existing  institutions,  subvert 
thO  democratic  i»t>c««  and  place  the  lid 
upon  man's  progr— i  toward  a  better  world. 

As  a  bar  association,  we  have  a  special 
responsibility  to  help  maintain  the  Bill  of 
Rights  and  to  defend  it  with  all  of  our  re- 
sources against  Invasion  from  any  source. 
It  Is  In  furtherance  of  this  responsibility  and 
in  the  light  of  the  foregoing  democratic  prin- 
ciples, that  the  executive  lx>ard  of  the  De- 
troit Chapter  of  the  National  Lawyers  OuUd 
pledges  tile  chapter's  uncompromising  oppo- 
sition to  any  enactment  designed  to  stifle, 
suppress  or  destroy  the  freedom  of  any  in- 
dividual or  organisation  of  people  in  America 
to  express  and  to  peacefully  urge  acceptance 
of  their  views  on  any  public  issue. 

We  have  considered  carefully  the  provi- 
sions of  the  "Subversive  Activities  Control 
Act,  1948"  (the  Mundt-Nixon  bllli,  now 
pending  in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 
We  are  satisfied  that  the  bill  U  Inlmlcsl  to  the 
national  welfare  of  our  fellow  citizens;  vio- 
lative of  their  constitutional  liberties:  and 
if  enacted  Into  law  would.  In  the  period  be- 
tween lu  enactment  and  Its  blgiUy  probable 
invalidation  by  the  Supreme  Court,  usher  In 
an  era  of  repression  unsurpassed  In  this 
country  since  the  days  of  the  'Palmer  raids." 

The  Mundt-Nixon  bill  would  Impose  cer- 
tain requirements  and  disabilities  on  'Com- 
munist political"  and  "Communist  front'' 
organizations:  requirements  which,  if  com- 
plied with  by  an  organization,  will  inevitably 
destroy  it.  If  not  complied  with  by  a  subject 
organization,  severe  penalities  are  Incurred 
by  the  organization,  lu  officers,  and  its  mem- 
bers. If  the  Congress  may  by  legislative  ac- 
tion thus  outlaw  one  type  of  organization 
because  the  political,  social,  or  economic  views 
of  such  organizations  are  not  acceptable 
to  a  majority  of  the  Congress,  then  by  the 
same  token  Congress  may  effectively  ban  any 
other  type  of  organization  whose  principles  It 
deems  "subversive." 

Although  primarily  aimed  at  the  Commu- 
nist Party,  the  definitions  of  "Communist 
political"  and  "Communist  front"  organi- 
zations are  couched  in  language  sufllclently 
broad  to  bring  under  the  bUl's  condemnation 
virtually  every  organization  which  supporU 
a  liberal  view  on  any  controversial  public 
Issue. 

There  are  several  specific  reasons  why  we. 
as  lawyers,  are  opposed  to  legislation  of  this 
character: 
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First,  we  see  In  the  Mundt-Nixon  bill  an 
attempt  by  the  Ul-famed  House  Committee 
on  Un-American  Activities  to  do  on  a  na- 
tional scale  what  the  people  of  Michigan  al- 
ready have  repudiated  In  their  demand  for 
a  referendum  on  the  Callahan  Act,  namely, 
the  dictation  of  thought  by  a  Government 
oOclal.  We  are  mindful  of  the  injunction 
of  our  Supreme  Court  In  Board  of  Education 
▼.  Bamette  (319  U.  8.  624,  642)  : 

"If  there  Is  any  fixed  star  In  our  consti- 
tutional consteUation,  it  Is  that  no  official, 
high  or  petty,  can  prescribe  what  shall  be 
orthodox  In  politics,  nationalism,  religion,  or 
other  matters  of  opinion  or  force  citizens 
to  confess  by  word  or  act  their  faith  therein. 
If  there  are  any  circumstances  which  permit 
an  exception,  they  do  not  now  occur  to  us." 
Second,  we  see  in  the  Mundt-Nixon  bill  a 
hodge-podge  of  words  devoid  ol  ascertain- 
able meaning  and  cunningly  calculated  to 
ensnare  the  unwary  and  unsuspecting  cit- 
izen who  attempts  to  exercise  his  right  of 
free  speech  and  association.  As  the  Supreme 
Court  has  reiterated  quite  recently  (Mar. 
29,  1948) : 

"There  must  be  ascertainable  standards  of 
guilt.  Men  of  common  Intelligence  cannot 
be  required  to  guess  at  the  meaning  of  the 
enactment.  The  vagueness  may  be  uncer- 
tain In  regard  to  persons  within  the  scope 
of  the  act,  or  In  regard  to  the  applicable 
tests  to  ascertain  gtiilty." 

"The  present  case  as  to  a  vague  statute 
abridging  free  speech  Involves  the  circulation 
of  only  vulgar  magazines.  The  next  may  call 
for  decision  as  to  free  expression  of  political 
views  in  the  light  of  a  statute  intended  to 
punish  subversive  activities"  (Winter.:  v.  Peo- 
ple of  State  of  New  York  (68  8.  Ct  665,  671 )) . 
Third,  we  see  in  the  Mundt-Nixon  bill  a 
modiu  operandi  whereby  tht  political  party 
In  power  at  any  given  time  may,  through  lU 
own  appointee  as  Attorney  General,  effec- 
tively maintain  itself  In  power  by  suppraas- 
log  any  attempt  to  form  a  new  party  or  to 
revitalize  an  old  party.  The  Supreme  Court 
has  observed,  very  pertinently  we  think, 
that— 

"Svery  expression  oC  opinion  on  matters 
Uiat  arc  Important,  has  the  potentiality  of 
Inducing  action  in  the  interest  of  one  rather 
than  another  group  in  society.  But  the 
group  in  power  at  any  moment  may  not  im- 
pose penal  sanctloiis  on  peaceful  anid  health- 
ful discussion  ot  matters  of  public  Intereat 
merely  on  a  showing  that  others  may  thereby 
be  persuaded  to  take  action  inconsistent  with 
its  interest.  Abridgement  of  tha  liberty  of 
such  discussion  can  be  Justified  only  where 
the  clear  danger  of  substantive  evil  arises 
under  circumstances  affording  no  oppor- 
tunity to  test  the  merits  of  Ideas  by  com- 
petition for  acceptance  In  ttie  market  of 
public  opinion"  {Thornhill  v.  Alabama  (310 
U.  S.  86   (1040))). 

Fourth,  the  basic  vice  in  this  type  of  leg- 
islation stems  not  so  much  from  the  tragic 
effect  it  may  have  upon  individuals  or  groups 
who  may  suffer  Inunedlate  Imprisonment 
or  repression,  but  rather  the  pervading  at- 
mosphere of  fear  which  such  a  law  would 
Inevitably  engender  In  our  country;  an  at- 
mosphere of  fear  In  which  speech,  assembly, 
and  political  association  could  no  longer  be 
the  sacred  and  free  privilege  of  the  many 
but  would  become  a  luxury  to  be  Indulged 
in  only  at  the  risk  of  personal  exposure  and 
loss  of  security. 

Fifth,  and  finally,  we  find  the  Mundt- 
Nlzon  bill  constitutionally  objectionable  be- 
catise  It  Is  predicated  upon  the  discredited 
and  utterly  un-American  principle  of  Im- 
puting criminality  to  persons  and  organisa- 
tions merely  because  they  associate  with 
others  or  share  on  some  controversial  topics 
views  which  are  similar  to  those  held  by 
the  persons  or  groups  at  which  the  prohibi- 
tions of  the  bill  are  ostensibly  directed. 
Here  again  the  Supreme  Court  has  admon- 
ished that: 


"The  doctrine  of  personal  guilt  Is  one  of 
the  most  fundamental  principles  of  our 
Jurisprudence.  It  partakes  of  the  very  es- 
sence of  the  concept  of  freedom  and  due 
process  of  law.  •  •  •  It  prevents  the 
persecution  of  the  Innocent  for  the  t>eliefs 
and  actions  of  others  {Bridges  against 
Wtxon ) . 

The  views  we  hsve  expressed  herein,  stem 
naturally  from  the  purposes  for  which  the 
National  Lawyers  Guild  was  originally  cre- 
ated. They  reflect  the  past  actions  of  the 
Detroit  chapter  In  prominently  participating 
In  the  successful  opposition  to  the  Callahan 
Act  and  its  presentation  to  the  United  States 
of  successful  argumenU  In  the  Bob-lo  dis- 
crimination case,  the  "One-Man  Grand  Jury" 
case  and  the  recent  restrictive  covenants 
case — actions  which  in  each  Instance  ha.e 
belatedly  received  the  approval  of  those  who 
at  the  outset  criticized  our  course  of  conduct. 

In  view  of  the  foregoing  statement,  the 
board  does  hereby  direct  the  civil  liberties 
committee  of  the  E>etrolt  chapter  of  the  guild 
to  take  whatever  action  may  be  necessary  to 
register  and  effectuate  the  chapter's  oppo- 
sition to  the  passage  by  the  Congress  of  the 
Mundt-Nixon  bill.  Including: 

1.  The  distribution  of  the  foregoing  state- 
ment of  the  board  together  with  a  copy  of 
the  guild's  analysis  of  the  Mundt-Nixon  bill; 
and 

2.  The  calling  of  a  conference  for  the  pur- 
pose of  voicing  public  opposition  to  the 
Mundt-Nixon  bUl; 

3.  The  urging  of  the  Michigan  delegation 
In  Congress  to  actively  oppose  passage  of  the 
Mundt-Nixon  bill. 


It's  the  Only  Language  They  Can 
Understand 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GORDON  L  McDONOUGH 

or    CALITOtNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RBPRESENTA'nVKS 

Friday.  May  14.  1948 

Mr.  Mcdonough.  Mr.  speaker.  It  Is 
the  hope  and  prayer  of  every  American 
that  war  can  be  avoided  and  that  a  re- 
spectable and  dignified  peace  can  be 
established  so  that  the  nations  of  the 
world  may  live  and  prosper  together. 
This  Is  a  long-sought  Ideal  and  one  which 
has  been  consistently  pursued  by  the 
United  States  In  good  faith  since  the  end 
of  World  War  n.  Our  good  faith  has 
been  violated  and  scorned  on  many  occa- 
sions by  Russia,  by  using  her  veto  power 
to  prevent  peace  and  by  charging  the 
United  States  with  being  a  war-monger- 
Ing  nation  while  she,  Russia,  prepares  for 
war  and  takes  over  all  the  weak  nations 
she  can  overpower  without  war.  Ap- 
parently force  and  power  is  the  only  lan- 
guage she  can  understand. 

I  submit  herewith  a  recent  editorial  by 
David  Lawrence  that  is  well  worth  read- 
ing: 

I  Prom   the   United   States  News   and   World 
Report  of  May  5.  1948) 

"Its  thi  Onlt  Lamgcagk  Thtt  Cam 

Ukocsstand  " 

(By  Oevld  Lawrence) 

An  expression  has  emerged  recently  hi 
Waahmgton  which  epitomlres  the  American 
policy  toward  Riissla. 

"It's  the  only  language  they  can  under- 
stand"— meaning,  of  course,  military  force — 
Is  heard  often  in  Congress,  at  the  Depart- 
ment of  State,  In  Cabinet  discussions  at  the 


White  House.  It  Is  used  to  Justify  the 
spending  of  nearly  114.000,000,000  a  year  for 
armament  In  peacetime.  It  Is  used  as  an 
argument  for  the  revival  of  the  draft  system 
and  for  the  establishment  of  universsl  mili- 
tary training.  It  Is  behind  the  new  lend- 
lease  program  to  arm  with  guns,  tanks,  and 
planes  the  16  nations  of  Europe  partlclpatuig 
in  the  Marshall  plan.  The  concept  repre- 
sents plainly  the  consensus  in  offlclal  Wash- 
ington, Irrespective  of  party  or  faction. 

But  what  does  it  mean  to  the  peace  of  the 
world  when  we  say:  "It's  the  only  language 
they  can  understand"? 

This  expression  Implies  on  Its  face  that 
negotiation  or  discussion  with  Russia  Is 
futile  and  that  physical  force  must  now  be 
brought  to  bear,  either  to  frighten  Rxissla 
into  a  change  of  course  or  to  defend  our- 
selves against  sudden  attack. 

"WHT    WATT?" 

There  Is  a  curious  implication,  moreover, 
in  the  statement:  "It's  the  only  language 
they  can  understand."  It  could  mean  tlxat 
war  should  not  be  postponed.  Thus,  for  In- 
stance. If  yotir  adversary  is  going  to  fight  you 
anyhow,  doesn't  a  certain  kind  of  logic  say 
you  are  then  jusUfled  in  dealing  a  preventive 
blow?  Why,  It  Is  argued  already  In  various 
quarters,  wait  for  Russia  to  rearm  or  iesm 
how  to  make  atomic  bombs?  Can  there  te  a 
balance  of  power  when  all  the  major  nations 
have  the  atomic  bomb? 

Winston  Churchill  makes  a  significant 
contribution  to  this  v«7  subject  in  his  mem- 
oirs now  appearing  in  Life  and  in  the  New 
York  Times.    Mr.  Churchill  writes: 

"If  the  circumstances  are  such  as  to  war- 
rant It  force  may  oe  used.  And  if  this  be  so. 
it  should  be  used  under  the  conditions  which 
are  most  favorable.  There  Is  no  merit  in  put- 
ting off  a  war  for  a  year  If.  when  it  comes,  it 
is  a  far  worse  war  or  one  much  harder  to 
win." 

The  former  .Prime  Minister  of  BrlUln 
wasn't  discussing  the  coming  of  World  War 
HI  but  the  evenu  that  led  to  temporizing 
policies  among  the  Allies  prfbr  to  1939.  He 
was  writing  primarily  about  "some  principles 
ni  morals  and  action  which  may  be  a  guide 
in  the  future." 

Mr.  Churchill  argues  that  "those  who  are 
prone  by  temperament  and  character  to  eeek 
sharp  and  clear-cut  solutions  of  difficult  and 
obscure  problems,  who  are  ready  to  fight 
whenever  some  challenge  comes  from  a  for- 
eign power,  )uve  not  always  been  right." 
He  adds: 

"On  the  other  band,  those  wtioae  Inclina- 
tion Is  to  bow  their  heads,  to  seek  patiently 
and  faithfully  for  peaceful  compromise,  are 
not  always  wrong.  On  the  contrary.  In  the 
majority  of  instances  they  may  be  right,  not 
only  morally  but  from  a  practical  standpoint, 

"How  many  wars  Imve  been  averted  by  pa- 
tience and  persisting  good  will?  Religion 
and  virtue  alike  lend  their  sanctions  to  meek- 
ness and  humility,  not  only  between  man 
but  between  nations.  How  many  wars  have 
been  precipitated  by  firebrands?  How  many 
mlstindentandlngs  which  led  to  wars  could 
have  been  removed  by  temporising?  How 
often  have  countries  fought  cruel  wars  and 
then  after  a  few  years  of  peace  foimd  them- 
selves not  only  friends  but  allies?" 

McmAL  Ttmct  msT 

Here  we  have  an  argument  for  the  use  of 
both  moral  force  and  physical  force,  each  In 
its  proper  place.  The  priority  should,  of 
course,  go  to  moral  force.  Unless  every  re- 
source of  the  one  has  been  utilized,  there 
must  be  no  resort  to  the  other  But  how 
can  we  be  sure?  How  can  the  two  be  recon- 
ciled? Where  does  the  Christian  ethics  apply 
or  ceare  to  apply? 

"in  his  book.  The  Principles  of  Christian 
ETthics,  Albert  C  Knudeon.  dean  emeritus  of 
the  School  of  Theology,  Boston  University, 
writes  that  no  people  can  condone  the  suicide 
of  the  state.  He  refutes  both  pacifism  and 
non resistance.    Tlie  law  at  self-preserration. 
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has  a  habit  of  investigating  al- 

uxMler  the  aun.     Yet,  oddly 

congreaalonal  committee  has  pub- 

Igated  Russian -American  relatloiu. 

been  consultations  between  the 

t  of  State  and  the  Senate  Foreign 

Committee.     These  are  secret  dls- 

The  public  h»j  no  way  of  Judging 

of    all    that    has    happened    In 

4mer1can    relations    in    the    last    3 


>e  argued  that  an  investigation  by 
could  not  but  defend  our  own 
the  Slate  Department,  for  to  do 
would  be  ••tinpatrlotlc."  We  come 
to  face  with  the  age-old  barrier  of 
paeudopatrtottm.  neither  of  which 
plpce  in  a  conscientious  effort  to  ex- 
facu  and  avoid  Indescribable  suf- 
:he  world. 


THx  ssaacH  ro«  tbvth 

for    Investigation    and    debate 
t^ese 
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been  a  policy   of   peace  and 
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e4tent  has  It  been  due  to  fear  and 
the  United  States  arising  from 
of  the  United  Statca? 
declaration  of  the  Truman  doc- 
tban  a  year  afo  a  decision  for 
eventual  war — and  have  the  non- 
attitudes   of    Rxiaala    since    the 
of  that   policy  been  based  on  a 
filtliu'e  of  diplomacy  or  an  Introduc- 
of  the  concept  that  physical  force 
be   uaed   l>ecause    It's    the   only 
fttiaala  can  undersund? 
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ar  eventually  become  the  ooly  al- 
the  American  people  tben  could 
rovtk  to  battle  with  a  feeling  that 


AiMTlean 


no  other  course  was  possible.  Or  the  Amer- 
ican people  could  gladly  spend  and  tax  them- 
selvea  to  the  verge  of  economic  chaos  to  build 
up  a  military  force  adequate  to  prevent  war 
by  the  threat  of  force.  The  mm  (or  stKh 
realutlc  and  even  necemary  coBChlilooa  has 
nevrr  been  persuasively  made. 


The  New  Republic  of  Urael 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

or  WCW  TOBX 

IN  T1IC  HOU8X  OP  RERRBSnrTATIVIS 

Fridav.  May  14.  194t 

Mr  MULTER.  Mr  Speaker,  on 
March  10.  1948.  I  said  to  the  CongreM: 

A  new  state  should  be  proclaimed  at  once 
in  Palestine.  It  should  be  recognised  by  our 
Government,  and  It  should  be  encouraged  In 
every  possible  way  to  eatabllsh  a  democracy 
that  will  be  a  bulwark  against  aggresalon 
and  against  communism. 

Today  the  Jews  In  Palestine  pro- 
claimed their  new  republic  under  the 
name  Israel.  I  know  that  the  land  of 
Lsrael  will  .spread  the  true  tenets  of  de- 
mocracy throughout  the  Middle  East, 
making  it  a  stalwart  bulwark  against 
communism. 

On  May  9  I  joined  with  some  of  the 
finest  Americans  in  our  country  in  pre- 
paring recommendations  which  have 
been  sent  to  the  President  and  our  State 
Department,  urging  that  the  United 
States  be  the  first  to  recognize  the  new 
Jewish  state,  to  deal  with  it  as  a  sov- 
ereign power,  to  lift  the  embargo  on  arms 
Insofar  as  It  applied  to  it.  and  to  lend 
it  every  assistance  in  establishing  that 
democracy. 

My  remarks  to  this  Congress  on  May 
10  are  now  most  apropos. 

As  an  American  citizen  I  greet  the  new- 
Jewish  state.  I  urge  the  United  Nations 
to  invite  it  Into  membership,  and  I  wish 
It  every  success  In  the  family  of  demo- 
cratic nations. 


War-Damafe  Repair  in  Baltic  Lands  May 
Take  Poles  100  Years 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GEORGE  G.  SADOWSKI 

or    MICHIGAN 

IN  THM  HOUSE  OF  RSPRSSENTATIVES 
Friday.  May  14.  194i 

Mr.  SADOWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  In  to- 
day's Washington  Star,  a  very  interest- 
ing article  appeared  in  which  it  is  stated 
that  Poland  is  working  hard  to  pump  new 
life  into  her  Baltic  coast  line,  but  she 
has  a  long,  long  way  to  go. 

A  14KM>-mile  tour  starting  from  the 
OMJWln  area  northwest  to  Swinioujscie 
and  eastward  to  Elblag  shows  staggering 
war  destruction. 

Town  after  town,  village  after  village 
are  akeletons  of  standing  walls  and  little 
hiUs  of  debris. 

But  all  have  Polish  signs  and  bear  the 
national  red- white  colors. 


ONI-HtTNOaZD-TZAa    T.\SK    INDtCATO) 

There  is  no  accurate  estimate  available 
of  how  long  It  may  take  the  Poles  to  re- 
store what  war  destroyed.  But  it  looks 
like  a  100-year  job  with  the  cost  running 
Into  many  billions  of  dollars. 

Szczecin,  port  city,  is  fighting  its  way 
back  to  life.  Scores  of  wrecked  ships  and 
barges  have  been  removed  from  the  Oder 
and  the  waterway  reopened  to  t  raffle. 
Many  wharves  ana  docks  haie  t)een  re- 
built. Hundreds  of  homes  have  been  re- 
paired and  new  apartments  built. 

But  there  are  heaps  of  debris  and  rub- 
ble In  many  of  the  street*  and  mile  after 
mile  of  houses  blasted  by  artillery  fire. 
In  iMMetB  and  along  the  Biltlc  where 
reeomtraeClon  is  under  way,  nuch  of  the 
work  U  being  done  by  hand,  brick  by 
brick.  Everywhere.  In  towns,  cities,  and 
villages,  are  little  mountains  of  bricks. 

These,  salvaged  in  the  clean-up  of  de- 
stroyed areas,  are  being  saved  to  be  built 
back  into  homes  and  business  places. 
The  Poles  still  are  sadly  short  of  build- 
ing materials  and  machinery. 
coMinnvicATioNs  acPAnus 

What  the  Poles  have  don  •  first  was  to 
get  waterway,  highway,  and  telephonic 
communications  going.  Throughout  the 
whole  coastline  area,  crews  are  working 
on  highways.  Most  communications 
systems  are  working  normally. 

In  places  like  Kolobrzeg.  Poles  iiave  set 
harbors  in  operation,  and  new  little  ports 
along  the  Baltic  have  been  opened  for 
coal  shipments.  The  cities  of  Koszalln 
and  Slupsk  are  heavily  populated  be- 
cause they  appear  to  have  escaped  the 
destruction  of  other  towns  and  villages. 
Two  factories  in  Slupsk  are  making  fur- 
niture for  export. 

COTHIA  THSIVIIVG  CTTT 

Further  to  the  east,  the  city  of  Gdynia 
is  thriving  and  prosperous.  Gdynia  It- 
self escaped  major  war  damage,  but  har- 
bor facilities  were  hard  hit. 

The  city  of  Gdansk,  is  making  a  val- 
iant try  at  reconstruction,  but  here  the 
job  looks  even  bigger  than  that  of  re- 
storing Warsaw. 

Vice  Premier  Wladyslaw  Gomulka. 
says  that  because  of  the  vast  war  de- 
struction the  lands  cannot  absorb  or 
provide  living  places  for  more  than  a 
top  of  6.0OO.OOO  Poles.  This  number  Is 
expected  to  be  reached  by  the  end  of 
1949 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  also  wish  to  include  the 
following  article  that  appeared  In  the 
Christian  Science  Monitor  of  May  12 
1948: 

TOtTNC  AJfD  rOOUSH 

"You  can't  get  them  out  from  behind  the 
Iron  curtain." 

That  was  what  American  olBclals  told  a 
young  Hoosler  who  spproached  them  In  1M7 
about  getting  a  group  of  Polish  agricultural 
students  over  to  the  United  States  to  sttidy 
American  farming  methods  and  learn  about 
American  farm  and  community  hie.  BJt 
the  Hooaler,  Thurl  Metzger.  who  had  been 
sent  to  Poland  by  the  Church  of  the  Brethren 
to  check  the  cattle  placed  In  that  country  by 
the  church's  Helfers-for-Rellef  Committee, 
was.  in  his  own  words,  "young  and  foolish 
and  didn't  realize  that  It  was  impossible  " 

Reault:  A  group  of  young  Polaa  haa  been 
llvlnff.  working  and  learning  on  American 
t»nm  and  in  Amcrleaa  agrtcultursl  colUges 
aUiee  last  July  Amanf  other  things,  they 
iMerd  1,400  farm  boys  and  glrla  at  a  4-H  god* 
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greas  In  Chicago  disctus  Working  together 
for  a  better  home  and  world  community. 
When  they  go  back  to  Poland  this  simimer, 
they  will  take  more  than  a  knowledge  of 
improved  farm  techniques. 

If  a  small  part  of  the  energy  spent  in  fear- 
ing and  hating  the  unknown  people  on  the 
other  side  of  the  fence  could  be  spent  In 
making  determined  breaches  in  the  fence,  the 
world  would  be  a  better  place.  Does  one 
have  to  be  yotmg  and  foolish  to  believe  this 
possible? 


Free  Judgei  and  Free  Peoples 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  ALEXANDER  WILEY 

IN  THK  SENATE  O^  Tm*  UNITED  8TATC8 

Monday.  May  17  ileotslativc  day  of 
Monday,  May  10  k  1948 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  address 
on  free  judges  and  free  peoples,  de- 
livered by  me  before  the  Ohio  Slate  Bar 
Association,  at  Toledo,  Ohio,  May  14, 
last. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

PtES  JtTDCES  AND   FREE   PZOPLZS 

Mr.  President  and  fellow  Americans.  I 
want  to  express  my  deep  appreciation  for 
the  privilege  of  being  with  you  here  today. 
It  is  a  privilege  to  come  to  the  Buckeye  State 
which  has.  in  turn,  sent  so  many  of  her  sons 
to  Washington.  It  la  no  exaggeration  to 
state  that  the  caliber  of  your  leaders  in  the 
Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  is  so 
universally  known  and  respected  that  to 
merely  mention  their  names  is  to  pay  them 
honor  and  tribute  enough.  I  refer,  of  course, 
to  the  Honorable  Robbxt  A.  Taft,  son  of  a 
great  American  President,  and  an  illustrious 
United  States  Senator  in  his  own  right,  and 
the  Honorable  John  Bsickex.  your  dis- 
tinguished former  Governor  and  Vice  Presi- 
dential nominee,  and  to  the  members  of 
your  House  delegation. 

VISITS    WITH    BAH    GROUPS 

In  recent  months,  it  has  been  a  real  Joy 
for  me  to  visit  with  quite  a  few  bar  asso- 
ciations throughout  our  land.  In  each  of 
them  I  have  found  officers  and  members 
seeking  to  make  of  the  American  bar  a  still 
worthier  and  nobler  institution  for  the  ad- 
vancement of  human  progress. 

In  the  IV2  years  that  I  have  been  honored 
to  serve  aa  chairman  of  the  Senate  Judiciary 
Committee,  one  of  the  great  privileges  which 
I  will  always  cherish  in  my  memory  is  that 
of  aaaociating  with  so  many  distinguished 
legal  lights  throughout  our  land,  men  and 
women  in  private  life  and  public  life,  dedi- 
cating themselves  as  servants  of  the  Re- 
public in  serving  the  common  welfare. 

Tou  and  I  are  Interested  in  pooling  our 
common  efforts  toward  a  more  Judicial  sys- 
tem and  Judiciary.  This  is  part  of  our 
eartlily  mission,  yours  and  mine.  It  is  a  high 
challenge  and  a  great  adventure.  What  no- 
bler reapcmslbillty  could  you  and  I  have  than 
to  pass  on  the  lasting  values  of  which  we, 
of  this  generation,  are  but  the  heirs? 

We  have  thus  .ome  together  not  only  to 
talk  but  to  think — to  think  through  our 
eemmon  problems,  to  think  not  synthetically, 
Init  clearly:  not  timidly,  but  boldly. 

ova  atrBJCCT  toimt 

Tbe  subject  before  us  today  Is  Pree  Jtidges 
aad  Free  Feoples.  Certainly  we  could  do( 
■ad  a  subject   having  greater   Baeanlnf  in 


the  two  worlds  of  today — the  world  of  lib- 
erty and  the  world  of  dictatorship,  the  world 
of  light  and  the  world  of  darknees.  the  world 
where  law  rules  and  tbe  world  where  men, 
yes.  despotic  men,  rule. 

We  know  that  one  of  the  greatest  con- 
tributions of  the  founding  fathers  of  this 
constitutional  Republic  was  the  setting  up 
of  three  separate  and  coequal  branches  of 
government  for  the  purpose  of  checking  and 
balancing  any  tendencies  that  might  lead  to 
dictatorship.  With  reference  to  the  judi- 
ciary, the  founding  fathers  believed,  as  well 
stated  In  the  Federalist  Papers,  that  inde- 
pendence of  Judges  U  equally  requisite  to 
guard  tbe  Constitution  and  the  righu  of  In- 
dividuals. 

SBJBcnoif  or  Jtnwn 

Agalnat  this  backgtound,  tbe  fotindlng 
fathers  established  the  plan  of  selecting  Ped- 
eral  Judges,  by  executlvi>  appointment,  after 
coiitirtnation  by  the  Sdua'^,  assuring  to  these 
Judges  life  tenure  as  a  part  of  a  separate  and 
coeqtial  branch  of  government.  Ten  of  the 
original  13  States  followed  this  example  of 
life  tenure,  and,  in  fact,  one  or  two  cases 
preceded  It.  In  a  few  cases  also.  Judges  were 
chosen  by  the  legislature.  In  the  years  fol- 
lowing 1830,  within  but  a  short  quarter  of  a 
century,  some  15  States  adopted  systems  of 
short  terms  for  the  judiciary  filled  by  popu- 
lar election.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  every  State 
admitted  after  1846  followed  that  system. 
Today  only  three  States,  all  of  whom,  inci- 
dentally, were  among  the  original  13.  retain 
life  tenure,  and  only  two  of  them  have  an 
appointive  system  in  the  stricter  sense. 

We  know  that  the  immigrant  waves  that 
came  to  our  land  brought  with  them  tiie 
memory  of  how  an  arbitrary  Judiciary  could 
serve  to  tyrannize  the  lives  of  men  and  that 
these  new  Americans,  as  a  consequence, 
sought  a  check  and  balance  O"  the  selection 
of  JudRes  themselves.  Today  35  States  elect 
their  judges,  and  some  12  States  have  bad  an 
appointive  method  more  or  less  correspond- 
ing to  the  Federal  system. 

MISSOURI  bujction  plam 
As  you  and  I  know,  the  American  Bar  Asso- 
ciation began  Its  studies  on  this  Judicial  se- 
lection problem  as  early  as  1924  and,  as  we 
know  also,  that  by  1937  tbe  hotise  of  dele- 
gates of  the  American  Bar  Association  had 
adopted  and  recommended  a  plan  which, 
substantially,  has  come  to  t>e  known  as  the 
Missouri  plan.  This  plan  had  a^  its  objective 
the  removal  of  judges  from  what  we  might 
call  politic  u  pot-boiler  patronage  problems 
and  pressures.  The  plan  attempted  to  avoid 
selection  wholly  through  either  popular  bal- 
lot or  executive  appointment.  This  plan 
has  attracted  widespread  attention  through- 
out the  legal  system  of  the  Nation,  and  al- 
ready many  other  States  have  given  it  close 
study. 

Behind  this  search  for  the  most  efflclent 
method  of  Judicial  selection,  there  is  the  deep 
hunger  for  a  Judiciary  which,  In  the  words 
that  are  inscribed  above  the  pillars  of  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court,  will  iwovlde 
equal  justice  under  law. 

qualities   WZ   seek    in    JUIXIE8 

It  Is  the  desire  of  the  American  people  to 
be  rid  of  judges  who  are  selected  exclueively 
by  political  bosses,  Judges  selected  not  for  ac- 
tual judicial  ability  and  temperament,  but 
rather  in  return  for  favors  and  with  the 
expectation  that  the  Judges  will  fulfill  the 
dictates  of  political  barons.  We  seek  to 
cleanse  the  Judiciary  of  whatever  dry  rot 
may  be  infecting  it.  Just  as  we  seek  to  elimi- 
nate dry  rot  from  the  other  branches  of  Gov- 
ernment and  from  our  personal  lives. 

Along  with  the  desire  to  see  men  of  true 
Judicial  ability  on  the  bench  Is  the  desire 
to  see  men  who  are  unalterably  devoted  to 
otir  American  constitutional  system  of  checks 
and  halancee.  We  seek  a  variety  of  men 
properly  balanced  as  to  American  (not  alien  f 
pcMtlcal  faith,  with  do  one  political  party 
dominating  the  Federal  Jtullclary, 


The  last  time  I  bad  occasion  to  make  a 
surrey  of  the  Federal  Judiciary,  I  foimd 
that  since  1932.  of  231  Federal  Judges  ap- 
pointed. 214  were  Democrau  and  17  were  Re- 
publicans. Obviously,  such  a  lopsided  over- 
balance Is  unhealthy  for  our  American  system 
of  checks  and  balances. 


Ptnipoea  or  umats  jusiOAaT  ooMMrrm 

It  has  been  the  purpose  of  the  Senate  Ju- 
diciary Committee  to  try  to  reflect  the  deep 
wuhee  and  needs  of  the  American  people  In 
seeking: 

1.  A  balance  on  the  Federal  Judiciary. 

a.  Seleetton  of  members  of  the  judiciary 
who  pmmm  tbe  Jtidlelal  temperament,  the 
character,  and  the  ability  worthy  of  tbeee 
Illustrious  poete.  To  this  end.  we  require 
screening  by  tbe  Federal  Bureau  of  Inves- 
tigation of  tbe  baokgrounda  at  all  Jtidleial 
nominees. 

S.  To  give  due  opinion  and  weight  to  tbe 
able  Judgment  of  bar  groups  throughoiH  the 
land.  For  this  purpoae,  we  have  sought  to 
cooperate  In  securing  the  ablest  Judgment  of 
l>ar  aseoclstlons  In  each  and  every  Judicial 
a|4>ointment  that  has  been  submitted  by  the 
President  to  our  committee. 

So.  too,  we  have  sought  to  discourage  the 
practice  of  utUlzlng  Federal  Judges  for 
executive  appointments,  switching  them 
around  like  ribbon  counter  clerks  from  Job 
to  Job  in  the  executive  branch,  and  thus  Im- 
pairing the  independence  of  the  Judiciary. 

"The  judiciary."  wrote  Hamilton.  "Is  in 
continual  jeopardy  of  being  overprawered. 
awed,  or  Influenced  by  its  coordinate 
branches." 

A  Judge  is  the  human  embodiment  of  an 
office  dedicated  to  Impartial  Justice  and  fair 
dealing,  an  office  which  must  have  the  high- 
est possible  public  respect.  A  Judge,  like 
Caesar's  wife,  must  be  above  suspicion.  The 
high  standard  demanded  of  the  Federal  Ju- 
diciary and  its  complete  separation  from 
executive  and  legislative  branches  should  not 
be  subjected  to  the  erosion  of  exceptions. 

KXIL'irriVI    BSANCB    U    NOW    CONStTLTING    WITH 

BAa  caoups 

One  of  the  most  Important  consequences 
of  the  new  procedure  adopted  by  tbe  Senate 
Judiciary  Committee  is  that,  for  the  first 
time,  the  executive  branch  of  Government, 
even  before  submitting  Its  nominations  to 
the  Senate,  has  consulted  with  bar  groups. 
The  executive  branch  knows  that  the  leg- 
islative branch  will  not  countenance  by- 
passing the  bar,  and  therefore,  the  executive 
branch  has  taken  upon  itself  the  responsi- 
bility of  consulting  initially  with  the  bar 
as  to  prospective  appointments.  I  humbly 
feel,  therefore,  that  the  Judiciary  Committee 
has  given  new  vitality  to  tbe  concept  within 
the  United  States  Constitution  that  execu- 
tive appointment  shall  be  made  with  "the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate  " 

Yes,  we  are  looking  for  men  of  caliber  on 
the  Federal  bench,  for  men  of  outstanding 
ability;  for  men  of  supreme  stature;  for  men 
v'nose  conduct  and  opinions  will  serve  as 
Jtidlelal  beacons.  We  do  not  want  political 
hacks  on  the  bench  nor  do  we  want  obscure 
mediocrities. 

At  the  same  time,  in  our  search  for  men 
of  stature,  we  do  not  want  to  lose  sight  of 
the  traits  in  humble  men  that  diake  for 
greatness:  the  traits  of  character  and  bal- 
anced temperament;  of  common  sense  and 
broad  vision  which  are  too  often  lacking  in 
those  who  are  otherwise  theoretically  of  high 
calitjer.  I  have  seen  good  lawyers  and  even 
great  lawyers  make  poor  Judges,  and  I  have 
seen  humble  lawyers  emerge  from  virtually 
unknown  standing  as  distinguished  Jurists. 
There  is  no  single  formula,  no  rule  of  thtunb, 
but  we  can  seek  to  find  minimum  objective 
standards  wherever  possible. 


txtmtuBvnom  or  AMiBfCAM  bar   aaaocUTioM 

I  can  see  considerable  merit  In  one  of  tbe 
proposals  reeentJf  aoBSidcred  t;y  the  Amer- 
ican  Bar    AssoiilHiflB,   MMsstlog    thai    ws 
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try  Uw  •  JiHltcUl  yardstick  o(  ths 

.itloiis  tor  sppututmsnt  U)  ths  Fadarsl 

to  tl)«  and  thst  such  tppotntaas  b« 

o(    ths    Uultsd    SUtsa   and    lawysrs 

ivs  bawi  adinlttsd  to  tb«  practics  (or 

^ J   or    lima    befors    sppolrit- 

and  that  a  raasooabls  pruporilon  of 

Justices  of   ths  Supreme  Court   hsvs   a 

minimum  of  prior  Judicial  experl- 

ths    circuit    court    of    appeals,    the 

dutrlct  courts,  or  ths  State  courts 

resort,  and  that  all  Federal  Judges  be 

ted  from  accepting  asstgnmenu  other 

J  idlclal  assignmenu. 

Connection    with    the    American    Bar 

.  I  do  want  to  state  that  I  have 

onderful  cooperation  from  Its  na- 

officers  as  well  as  from  State  bar  offl- 

1:  kcludlng    your    own    able    leadership. 

In  any  way  mlnlmtataf  tha  mag- 

contrlbutions  which  bla  eoUaagues 

.  may  I  mention  the  deep  gratitude 

:  feel  and  which  so  many  of  my  asso- 

:eel  (or   the  splendid  work  of  Judge 

T.   Hanson,   editor-ln-chlef   of    the 

Bar  Aaaoclation  Journal.  In  plo- 

for   judicial   freedom   and   Integrity. 

happens  when  freedom  fails? 

JXTDtClAMT   Vmn   DICTATOBSHXP 

i{ee<l  only  look  abroad  to  the  dlsaatrotis 

of    executive    control    of    the 

Look   to  Germany   In  the  years 

to  1945.     Look  to  Russia  in  the 

^nce  the  Red  Revolution,  for  the  story 

happens  when  free  Judges  t)ecome 

udges  and  free  people  become  slave 
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qcrnxany.  special  volks  courts  were  es- 
to  take  Jurisdiction  In  broad  cate- 
■ucb  as  political  crimes  and  crimes 
the  regime.    Special  Judges  were  ap- 
for  these  courts  and  the  right  of  ap- 
f^om   their   decisions  was  severely   re- 
Rellglous  minorities  like  the  Jews 
pted  from  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
and  were  assigned  to  the  author- 
;he  police.    The  tenure  of  Judges  was 
so  that  their  removal  was  subject  only 
discretion  of  the  Fuehrer      All  civil 
like    habMs  corpus,   were  idlssolved. 
O^rman  Reichstag  passed  a  quitclaim  bill 
independence,    subverting    the 
judiciary  excliislvely  to  the  Fuehrer. 
Jovlet  system  of  Justice  has  been  made 
shell  in  the  form  of  class  Justice 
means  Justice   as   misconstrued   and 
by     the     Communut     elite 
rulea  that  unhappy  land.    The  Soviet 
xillce  eatabUabad  from  the  very  start 
atethod  of  deciding  cases  without 
tire      It  assumed  the  right  to 
and  control  over  the  court.    In 
w<|rds  of   former   Soviet   Commissar   of 
Krylenko.    iu    activities    "had    the 
of  tremendously  merclleas  repres- 
complete  secrecy  as  to  what  oc- 
within  lu  walls     •     •     •     final  decl- 
r  life  and  death  with  no  appeal  from 
•     •     •     were  passed     •     •     •     with 
setting    the   Jtu'lsdlctlon    or   pro- 
Soviet    Rusaia    revolutionary    tri- 
exlatcd  apart  from  the  peoples  courts 
infinite    jurisdiction    over    major 
Later,  they  were  merged   in  a  new 
system    which    still,    however,    per- 
puntshment  through  completely  non- 
procedures. 

Justice  as  established  by  the  courts 

SO  dlStrence  between  a  court  of 

iasaMU7  Justice.     The  courts  are 

weapon  of  the  sute.    Mr.  Vyahlnaky,  who 

fofmeriy  attorney  itnaral.  stated  that 

court  nor  criminal  procedure  U  or 

cottM  dKlst  outside  polltlca." 

ruAt  Btrr  auisuif  mottrnmuxtrf  oo«a  not 

Incic  entally.  It  waa  thia  very  same  Mr. 
VyalUn  iky  wbotn  I  met  on  a  boat  returning 
I  urope  laat  summer.  At  that  time.  I 
abook  ]  lis  hand  and  totd  him  that  each  night 
X  pray<  d  that  BUHto.  Bngland.  America,  and 
tba  other  natioos  would  have  a  sincere  de* 
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•Ire  for  peaes  and  would  b«  adequate  to  eon^ 
summsts  thst  desire  in  some  Internsllonsl 
organiutlou.  Mr  Vyshlnsky  replied,  through 
an  Intarpreter,  "I  do  not  pray."  The  Rus- 
sian Government  acu  with  this  attitude 
and  Unlets  the  philosophy  of  Marx  and 
Lenin — "mortal  man  is  suAcient  of  him- 
self"—and  also  acts  with  the  attitude  of  a 
cynical  disregard  for  human  life,  with  a 
msterlshsitc  obsession  (or  power  and  with 
a  complete  devotion  to  violence  and  any 
other  means  designed  to  gain  its  nefarious 
ends. 

As  in  many  other  dlctatorshipa.  it  uses 
democratic  forms  like  the  courts  as  a  sham 
and  a  show,  but  within  their  hollow  frame- 
wor'.c  it  exercises  ruthless  tyranny. 

The  Russians  will  smile  if  our  courts  ever 
become  a  sham  and  a  show — if  we  aUow 
political  t>csses  at  the  national.  State,  and 
local  levels  to  pull  the  strings  of  Judicial 
puppets. 

Thus  far  in  our  discussion,  we  have  t>een 
considering  the  vital  question  of  how  to 
safeguard  our  judiciary  and  to  maintain  It 
aa  a  free  and  Independent  judiciary.  We 
are  concerned  with  that  question  because 
we  know  that  only  with  a  free  and  independ- 
ent judlduy  can  tber*  be  a  survival  for  free 
and  indapandmt  peoplea  and  their  institu- 
tions 

However,  in  these  da3rs  of  world  unrest. 
It  is  painfully  apparent  that  among  the 
dangers  which  menace  the  free  people  o< 
this  land  and  other  lands  are  outside  dangtra 
and  ouuide  pressures. 

fr  we  are  to  protect  our  free  Institutions 
antf  our  liberties.  It  is  no  longer  enough  for 
us  to  be  concerned  solely  with  domestic  prob- 
lems. We  must  also  be  concerned  with  the 
forces  outside  our  land  which  can  aSect  our 
freedom,  our  security,  snd  our  Uvea. 

It  is  not  enough  for  us  as  lawyers  and 
citizens  to  be  concerned  solely  with  the 
Judges  and  the  laws  of  our  land. 

As  lawyers  and  citizens.  It  Is  Increasingly 
necessary  for  us  to  give  thought  to  the  laws 
beyond  our  borders,  the  laws  between  na- 
tions— International  laws. 

In  the  generation  preceding  the  Second 
World  War.  the  conduct  of  intcmatioaal  re- 
lations was  luually  deSned  solely  In  terms 
of  legalisms  and  In  the  expressed  objectives  of 
the  League  of  Nations.  This  approach 
proved  to  be  unrealistic  Our  problem  now 
Is  to  think  In  terms  of  International  rela- 
tions and  International  laws  tied  to  the 
realities  of  the  present-day  situation. 

ataaoNs  wht  wx  Mrsr  ax  corrcnmo  wtth 

limnUfATIONAl.       aXLATIONS       ANO      IITrXKNA- 
TIONAL  LAW 

There  are  four  reasons  why  we  must  t>e 
concerned  with  Internaticnal  relations  and 
international  law. 

1.  The  tragic  events  of  the  Second  World 
War  have  demonstrated  the  need  tor  our 
concern  with  International  relattooa  and 
international  law. 

We  have  had  the  experience  of  two  world 
wars  which  have  supplied  a  crucible  for  the 
testing  of  Internstlonal  law. 

The  rules  governing  freedom  of  the  seas, 
the  rules  governing  property  In  times  of  war. 
the  rules  governing  war  on  land.  sea.  and  In 
the  air.  the  prohibitions  against  t>nmbsrd- 
ment  of  undefended  towns  and  cities,  the 
distinctions  between  civilians  and  con>- 
batants — all  of  these  rules  have  changed. 

The  slaughter  of  millions  of  people  (or 
potttlcst  purpoaea,  the  liquidation  of  em- 
baaales.  the  use  of  black  luts  in  war.  the 
nationalisation  of  private  property,  these  are 
all  part  of  the  fsst-movlng  events  which  have 
altered  the  character  of  intertiatlonal  law. 

a.  Our  rstification  of  the  United  Nstlons 
Charter  formaHy  launched  the  United  States 
on  a  i:ew  course  of  world  cooperation.  Hsv- 
lot  Mstuned  thia  obllfatlon.  it  la  necessary 
(or  ua  to  make  such  further  contribution 
as  we  can  to  the  objective  of  prseervtng 
peace.    Thia  means  that  of  necessity  we  must 


be  concerned  wtth  reappraising  Internstlonal 
law. 

I  The  Second  World  War  saw  cataclysmie 
changes  in  ths  methods  of  wsging  wsr.  The 
entire  world  has  become  contracted. 

In  our  own  land,  in  ths  days  when  the 
only  dangers  to  a  frontier  Amerlcsn  settle- 
ment csme  from  marauding  Indians  snd 
stagecoach  robbers,  our  laws  could  be  com- 
paratively simple.  With  the  advsnclng  com- 
plexities of  a  machine  and  motor  age.  with 
the  growth  of  urban  communities  and  the 
development  of  gangsterdom  traveling  in 
high-powered  cars  acroas  a  continent  In  a 
few  days.  It  became  neceaaary  (or  ua  to  have 
new  snd  more  adequate  law. 

Similarly,  with  the  technological  develop- 
ments which  have  annihilated  space  and  time 
and  geographic  Isolation.  It  Is  now  vital  for 
use  to  have  a  revitalized  and  adequate  pat- 
tern of  International  law. 

4.  In  the  tragic  aftermath  of  the  Second 
World  War.  we  have  discovered  the  growing 
spread  ol^the  menacing  germs  of  world  com- 
munism.^ The  existence  of  the  communistic 
virus  In  the  bloodstream  of  International 
relations  again  makes  It  deslrsble  for  us  to 
be  concerned  with  the  problems  of  interna- 
tional law  and  its  adequacy. 

THi  BASIC  coNcxrr  or  iNnaNAnoNAL  law 

What  is  Internstlonal  law?  It  has  t>een 
called  the  law  of  nations.  It  has  been  de- 
fined aa  a  system  of  International  ethics.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  there  apparently  is  no  one 
completely  accepted  universal  d-^flnitlon  of 
International  law.  John  Bassett  Moore  once 
said  that  the  disputants  Involved  In  a  ques- 
tion of  International  law  are  likely  to  ap- 
proach "the  subject  from  the  point  of  view 
of  preconceived  definitions." 

We  know  also  that  there  is  no  definite, 
positive  law-giving  institution  which  csn 
write  International  law  and  force  a  State  to 
obey  It.  In  th>it  sense  at  least  there  Is  no 
International  law. 

We  know,  however,  that  throughout  his- 
tory. States  have  adopted  certain  rules  and 
guides  for  Interstate  sctlon  and  that  these 
rules  have  been  referred  to  as  international 
law. 

History  haa  also  demonstrsted.  however, 
that  frequently  the  rules  are  discarded  or 
violated  when  a  contracting  state  believes 
that  they  interfere  unduly  with  Ita  sover- 
eignty or  Its  security. 

When  submarines  fired  torpedoes  on  mer- 
chant vessels  without  warning,  that  was  a 
violation  of  the  accepted  rxiles. 

When  undefended  cities  were  bombed  into 
eternity  from  the  air.  that  was  In  contra- 
vention to  the  aoc«pt«d  rules.  When  there 
was  no-quarter  flgbtlng  In  the  Pacific,  that 
was  a  violation  of  the  Hague  Convention 
and  was  a  violation  of  practices  which  had 
long  standing  in  the  western  world  When 
hospitals  were  destroyed,  when  whole  popu- 
lations were  annihilated,  when  armies  left  a 
trail  of  scorched  earth — all  of  these  ravaged 
to  some  degree  the  accepted  rules  which  have 
been  considered  to  be  a  part  of  international 
law. 


THS  PUKirT  ODVISAL  SmjATION 

Despite  the  ravaging  of  international  law, 
I  cannot  sgree  with  those  who  say  that  in- 
ternational law  is  dead  Violations  of  rulea 
do  not  abolish  the  rules. 

The  Constitution  of  our  land  recognizes 
tntemationsl  law  as  a  part  of  the  laws  of  the 
United  States  Associate  Justice  Gray,  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States, 
said: 

"International  law  is  part  of  our  taw  and 
must  be  ascertained  and  sdmlnlstered  by  the 
courts  of  Justice  of  approprlste  jurisdiction, 
aa  often  as  faMMona  of  right  depending  on 
It  are  duly  pfWMted  for  their  determina- 
tion " 

In  other  words,  intamatkmal  Uw  la  raal 
law  in  the  United  SUtaa. 

There  have  t>een  other  periods  In  world 
history  when  we  have  heard  It  said  that 
International  law  waa  dead.    There  have  been 
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othar  partoda  In  world  history  when  struggles 
for  power  have  outreachsd  the  limitation 
of  International  law  and  men  have  chanted 
a  requiem  over  the  dead  body. 

■cnwver,  it  is  significant  that  history  haa 
daaaonstrated  that  after  every  one  of  these 
periods,  international  law  haa  always  been 
teeiHTected  and  revitallaed. 

To  Bay  that  International  law  is  violsted 
does  not  neceBsarily  mean  that  the  violation 
is  made  with  complete  inpunlty.  When 
the  Japanese  began  a  ruthless  program  of 
shocking  brutality  with  the  American  gar- 
rison at  Bataan.  this  aroused  a  deep-rooted 
indignation  and  bitterness  which  will  cer- 
tainly find  expression  in  the  international 
law  of  the  future. 

The  custom  has  been  to  further  the  tenets 
of  the  Oeneva  Convention.  Violations  bring 
protests  and  protests  can  result  in  unifying 
support  behind  a  corrective  program  of  in- 
ternational law. 

When  Manila  was  bombed  in  the  Second 
World  War,  after  General  MacArthur  had  de- 
clared It  to  be  an  ojien  city,  that  was  essen- 
tially a  reversion  to  a  barbarism  even  more 
horrible  than  the  primitive  barbarians  who 
drank  blood  from  the  scraped  skulls  of  their 
victims. 

We  know  that  there  Is  a  basic  conflict — 
an  inherent  confliot — tietween  the  concept 
of  a  state  acting  solely  in  its  own  interest 
in  a  completely  unrestrained  manner,  and 
the  Idea  that  international  law  can  set  up  a 
pattern  of  rulea  governing  states  in  their 
eoaduct  with  each  other. 

There  was  a  time  before  the  First  WorM 
War  when  international  lawyers  could  con- 
veniently catalog  those  regulations  which 
they  believed  constituted  International  law — 
both  public  and  private.  At  the  present  time. 
International  lawyers  are  confronted  with  an 
unt>ellevable  legal  chaos  which  has  resulted 
from  two  world  wars  within  a  single  genera- 
tion and  from  the  technological  develop- 
menta.  like  the  atomic  bomb,  which  have 
blown  the  whole  concept  of  international 
law  Bky  high. 

At  the  present  time  there  is  a  very  funda- 
mental daah  between  the  old  concept  of 
International  law  as  custom  and  agreement 
governing  the  relations  of  one  state  with 
another,  and  the  concept  (which  I  challenge) 
of  a  world  government  or  a  world  state  with 
the  authority  to  set  up  regulations  governing 
International  affairs. 

The  different  concepts  of  International 
law — Anglo-fiazon  Jurisprudence,  the  theories 
of  the  western  world,  the  doctrines  of  Soviet 
Russia,  the  teachings  of  the  Austrian  school 
of  international  law.  the  Japanese  concept  of 
International  law — have  all  collided  bead-on. 
and  in  the  chaos  which  has  resulted,  there  is 
a  nasd  (or  reconciling  divergent  views  and 
amarging  with  a  generally  accepted  under- 
standing of  what  International  law  actually 
remains. 


THK  trmns  nations  and  nmrNATioNAL  uiw 
Barly  in  the  seventeenth  century,  Hugo 
Orotius  gave  some  expressive  substance  to 
International  law.  His  concept  was  founded 
'  on  legal  snd  philosophical  bases  which  tied 
Internstlonal  law  to  International  morality. 
The  League  of  Nations  also  attempted  to  tie 
morality  and  philosophy  and  law  in  one  Inter- 
national bundle 

The  League  of  Nations  failed  probably  be- 
cause it  did  not  adequately  consider  the 
underlying  power  (sctors  which  szistad  in 
the  world  and  becatise  the  nations  were  not 
ready  for  tba  Lsague. 

The  pattern  of  Internatlon.  1  law  which 
existed  prior  to  1814  has  jyasumsbly  vanished 
in  the  mists  of  tlms.  axKl  «e  are  now  presum- 
ably embarked  on  a  new  period  of  interna- 
tlonal  collaboration — and  possibly  world  gov- 
ernment As  a  mattar  of  fact,  ho^rever,  that 
^aan't  acttially  bappensd.  Ws  haven't  as  yet 
developed  any  effective  international  law 
within  ths  framewotk  of  the  United  NaUoos. 


Ths  nsMMHy  Hakw  for  this  aelilevsmsnt 
has  not  oeaM. 

The  Charter  of  the  United  Nations  recog- 
nises a  very  fundamenUl  limitation  on  ths 
sphere  of  operation  of  international  law  by 
reeognlatng  a  reserved  dominion  within  which 
a  sute  can  act  at  its  own  discretion. 

Less  than  4  months  after  It  was  signed,  the 
United  Nations  Charter  came  into  force  on 
October  24.  1945.  During  the  period  between 
the  signing  of  the  Charter  and  the  time  it 
came  into  force,  the  radio-active  fiames  of 
the  atomic  bomb  had  been  unleashed  on  the 
world. 

That  brought  up  the  question  of  whether 
the  United  Nations  was  antiquated  even  be- 
fore it  came  Into  existence. 

The  United  Nations,  however,  embodied 
certain  definite  changes  from  the  League  of 
Nations  though  the  United  Nations  also  Is 
only  "machinery  through  which  nations  can 
build  up  the  habit  of  cooperation  for  the 
peaceful  development  of  the  earth,"  If  there 
la  a  will  to  do  so. 

The  provisions  in  the  Charter  recognize 
that  the  treatment  of  the  individual  citizen 
is  not  merely  a  matter  of  domestic  concern 
and  that  the  denial  of  fundamental  human 
rights  to  a  citizen  can  no  longer  be  lost  in 
the  protective  haze  of  national  sovereignty. 

Article  13  of  the  Charter  of  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  United  Nations  outlines  a 
mandate  to  the  General  Assembly  to  "encour- 
age the  progressive  development  of  lnt«r- 
natlonal  law  and  its  codifications." 

On  December  11.  1946,  the  General  Assem- 
bly of  the  United  Nations  adopted  a  resolu- 
tion to  establish  a  committee  of  16  members 
of  the  United  Nations  to  be  appointed  by  the 
General  Assembly  on  the  recommendations 
of  the  President,  said  •committee  to  study 
the  methods  by  which  the  General  Assembly 
could  encourage  the  progressive  development 
of  international  law  and  its  eventual  codifi- 
cation. 

All  of  this  means  that  there  is  a  possibility 
for  a  new  horizon  In  international  law.  It 
opens  up  a  vista  in  which  we  can  see  con- 
tinuous attention  being  given  to  revitalizing 
and  strengthening  international  law.  if  the 
nations  have  the  will  and  intent  to  go  for- 
ward. 

The  new  United  Nations  organization, 
broadly  speaking,  has  embraced  the  old  social 
and  economic  institutions  of  the  league,  but 
with  it.  has  new  provisions  of  the  rule  of  the 
law.  new  provisions  (or  international  eco- 
nomic and  social  cooperation,  new  concepts 
for  the  protection  of  hviman  rights  and  new 
principles  to  govern  trusteeships.  But  to 
make  these  effective,  there  must  be  the  vital- 
ity and  the  vision  among  the  nationa  to 
carry  on. 

International  law  faces  the  problem  of 
htunan  rights  and  nationality.  Millions  of 
people  are  stateless.  Millions  of  people  have 
been  forced  into  voluntary  exile.  Millions 
of  people  have  labored  as  slaves  in  the  armed 
camps  of  totalitarian  states.  Genocide  has 
been  practiced  almost  without  interruptions 
since  1931. 

In  theory  the  United  Nations  Organization 
has  set  up  principles  relating  to  human 
rtgbts.  A  commiaslon  charged  with  develop- 
ing these  principles  has  been  at  work  (or 
BOOM  tuns.  Tbsn  Is.  however,  a  tragic  lag. 
Dtspiaead-pswons  camps  are  operating  in 
Btirope.  Human  rights  are  stUl  being 
ravaged. 

Meanwhile,  the  American  Bar  Association 
as  usiud,  haa  been  in  the  (orefront  of  evalu- 
ation and  raoommsndatlon  on  this  nnglact 
of  human  rights.  In  the  May  IMS  issue  of 
tbs  American  Bar  Association  Journal,  ws 
have  all  undoubtedly  read  of  the  bar's  pro- 
posal for  an  uneompromlslng  ooBvsDtlon  or 
covenant  to  ftilflll  obUfattoos  under  artlela  56 
of  Um  UN  Cbartar  ao  aa  to  secure  universal 
raspsct  for  iMunan  rtgbu  and  for  tmple- 
mentlng  of  soeb  a  covenant  through  an  as- 
sociation of  truly  freedom-loving  nationa. 
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DATS    (N     MOST    AOTK-rs    WMKM 

.tvtaam  to  iMMViBUAts 

Bafora  ths  First  World  War  we  oonslderad 
that  international  law  was  appUcabls  only 
to  the  relationships  between  states,  but  In 
the  last  few  years  ws  have  seen  an  expansion 
of  so-called  International  regulations  to 
many  activities  which  involve  individuals 
and  states. 

The  times  are  certainly  ripe  for  study  of 
the  rules  governing  the  use  of  force  for  the 
preservation  of  international  peace.  There 
are  agreements  and  commitments,  agree- 
ments and  commitments  which  are  Ideal- 
istic, which  have  been  entered  into,  but  there 
is  no  indication  as  to  the  extent  to  which 
they  can  be  implemented. 

There  have  been  efforts  made  to  define 
aggressor  sUtes.  There  have  been  efforts 
made  to  punish  individuals  who  drive  their 
people  Into  war.  But  there  is  stfll  no  defini- 
tion as  to  what  constitutes  aggression  and 
how  it  may  be  identified. 

In  the  world  today  there  is  no  more  serious 
problem  than  the  expansion  of  subversive  ac- 
tivities by  Soviet  Russia.  As  far  as  we  know, 
in  the  whole  rambling  structure  of  such  in- 
ternational law.  as  we  have,  there  is  no  pre- 
cise international  legal  remedy  at  hand  for 
the  nation  whose  very  life  may  be  threatened 
by  the  plotting  of  another  state. 

INTERNATIONAL   COtTXT  Or   JXTSTICC 

The  Charter  of  the  United  Nations  has  an- 
nexed to  it  a  statute  on  the  International 
Court  of  Justice. 

Chapter  14  of  the  Charter  provides  for  the 
International  Court  of  Justice  and  provides 
that  the  International  Court  of  Justice  shall 
be  the  principal  Judicial  organ  of  the  United 
Nations  and  shall  function  in  accordance 
with  the  statute  of  the  permanent  Court  of 
International  Justice. 

All  members  of  the  United  Nations  are  ipso 
facto  parties  to  the  statute  of  the  Interna- 
tional Court  of  Justice.  The  question  of 
whether  the  present  International  Court  of 
Justice  should  not  have  an  increased  juris- 
diction is  one  which  should  be  explored. 

THX  BASIC  PBOBLKM  OT  mTERNATlONAL  LAW 

Some  observers  have  said  that  the  founda- 
tions of  international  law  are  Just  as  dubious 
as  they  have  ever  been,  and  that  oonseqvient- 
ly  international  Isw  should  be  abolished— 
that  it  should  be  replaced  with  the  municipal 
law  of  a  federal  system  of  world  government. 

That  would  mean  that  a  part  of  the  aov- 
ereignty  of  every  state  would  be  incorporated 
in  that  world  government.  That  would  mean 
that  every  state  would  concede  certain  ex- 
ternal controls  of  the  conduct  of  foreign 
policy  and  the  weapons  of  war.  That  would 
mean  the  establishment  of  a  world  legislature 
directly  responsible  to  the  paoftfas  of  the 
wcM-ld.  That  would  mean  a  world  police. 
That  would  mean  a  world  judiciary.  That 
would  mean  a  world  law. 

I  am  not  in  accord  with  a  program  of  this 
type — not  yet. 

The  principal  problem  of  International 
law  is  obviously  bow  can  lntematu>nal  law 
be  transmuted  Into  a  living,  dynamic  force, 
carefully  geared  to  the  (ast-movlng  tempo 
of  our  times.  This  means  the  principal 
problem  Is  man  himself. 

The  tremendous  cosmic  forces  which  man 
has  encountered  in  the  last  war  open  up 
such  terruying  possibilities  that  it  is  quite 
obvioua  that  unrestrlctad  intsmatlonal  ac- 
tion could  endanger  all  mankind. 

It  Is  conceivable  that  affectlva  Interna- 
tional law  implementad  by  force  oould  con- 
trol unilateral  national  gangsterdom  on  an 
Intarnatlonai  seals  bcfors  it  cc>uld  daatroy 
mankind.  It  must  be  emphasized,  bowsvar, 
that  that  sams  International  law  or  control 
must  be  so  ooncelved  as  to  safeguard  rathar 
than  Jeopardies  nstlonsl  sectuity. 

Asaas  or  WMruM»neni  roa  urrawATiasfAi.  law 

Thars  are  many  areas  for  Intarnatlonai  law 

which  should  be  explored.    First  of  all.  It  Is 
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certainty  desirable  that  International 
a  Qd   rerulatlona— however    inadequate 
m  ly  praacntly  be — be  constantly  studied 
In  proved.     I  believe  that  the  commit- 
chjrged  with  the  codification  of   Inter- 
law  In  tbe  United  Natlona  organlza- 
shlauld  be  given  every  neceaaary  support 
effective  discharge  of  Its  obligation, 
most  challenging  single  area  of  ex- 
ttlun  for  International  law  la  that  one 
elates  to  the  power  conflict  currently 
between    the    United    Statea    and 
RuamU. 
conflict  U  resolved.  It  would  then  be 
to  reooncUe  the  conflicting  concepts 

law  of  many  nations. 

should  perhaps  be  some  exploration 

common  law  of  England  and  of  the 

Statea  and  of  the  principles  of  equity 

In  these  two  countries  and  as 

conceivably  relate  to  a  comprehen- 

stem    of    tntenwtional    law.      There 

y  abould  be  aofne  exploration  of  the 

for  vesting  the  present   Interna- 

ITourt  of  Justice  with  increased  power, 

■aat  Increased  Jurisdiction. 

be  emphasized  In  all  of  the  fore- 
bowever,  that  if  International  law  Is 
effectively,  it  must  have  behind  It 
godd  will  of  the  participating  countries. 
International  law  can  only  be  as  strong  as 
irtli  of  the  people  behind  it  and  the  cun- 
whtcb  it  Insplrea  In  the  world  com- 
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Whll;  we  are  naturally  concerned  with 
strengthening  international  law,  it  is  quite 
clear  t]  tat  our  primary  obligation  is  to  ascer- 
tain w  tiat  Is  left  of  international  law  and 
what  14  acceptable  to  the  people  of  the  world. 

COIiCLUSION 

cadnot  acre*  with  the  kind  of  thinking 

e:  kvlBloiM  an  immediate  creatjion  of  a 

{  ovemment  with  legislative  power.    As 

t  n  of  fact.  I  believe  that  civilization 

V  in  himself  could  be  seriously  endan- 

t  y  such  a  step  at  this  time. 

se  >ms  more  desirable  that  Instead,  tbe 

of  public  opinion  be  placed  squarely 

the  machinery  which  already  exists 

tbls  machinery  could  be  used  to  carry 

pro  nresslvely  and  effectively  in  the  Geld 

international    affairs    and    International 

very  doubtful  also  of  the  wisdom  of 

teadplatlng  giving  the  General  Assembly 

po^  rer  to  pass  statutes  having  the  effect 

Inte  rnational  law.  pcu'tlcularly  at  a  time 

le  world  is  so  sharply  divided     It  may 

what  the  United  Nations  needs  at  the 

time   is   not   a   powerful   legislature. 

perhaps  a  more  powerful  court  and  en- 

t  arm. 
shduld  like  to  emphasize  in  conclusion 
lille  two  world  wars  and  technological 
p  menu  have  eroded  away  much  of  the 
ure   of   international    law   as    we   have 
It.   nevertheless   the  Constitution   of 
lantl  still  recognizes  international  law  as 
the  Isw  of  the  United  States.    Largs 
intemstional  law.  as  It  was  under- 
I^lor  to  1914.  still  continue  to  be  re- 
and  are  still  applicable  to  the  regu- 
<lf  conduct  among  and  t>etween  states. 
>roblem  Is  to  get  the  natlona  of  tbe 
tf  reason  together  so  that  the  will  and 
ill   be  begotten  to  live  in  peace;   to 
acceptable  standards  of  conduct  to  gov- 
Btates  In  their  relationships  with  each 
Our  duOtaogs  ta  the  future  U  to  And 
f  0-  tbs  ssCttaOMnt  of  dUputcs  In  an 
amicab  e  manner.    Our  problem  in  the  future 
Is  to  wfite  effective  rules  for  the  suppression 


and  control  of  mechf'^"'  'echnologleal.  and 
organic  means  of  dt  n     Our  problem 

and  the  problem  o(  tne  world  Is  to  seek  an 
orderly,  a  lawful  manner  o;  preventing  a  rep- 
etition of  the  h<  r  ir»  of  the  past.  That 
Is  at  once  the  .  ^j  oi  the  future  and 
the  hope  of  mankind. 


Palettioe 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  OWEN  BREWSTER  * 

or    MAIM  I 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  May  17  ilemflative  day  of 
Monday.  May  10  >.  1949 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  con.sent  to  have  printed 
In  the  Record  an  address  which  I  de- 
livered last  night  at  St.  Louis.  Mo.,  on 
the  subject  of  Palestine. 

There  t)eing  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

BxcocNmoN  or  P.\lxstii«s 

"Prom  the  very  beginning,  likewise,  cur 
policy  on  recognition  tallied  with  the  fact 
that  we  ourselves  had  needed  such  recogni- 
tion from  1T76  to  1783  and  could  obtain  It 
only  if  legitimist  scruples  were  disregarded. 
It  tallied  with  our  interest  In  seeing  revo- 
lutionary and  republican  states  multiply  In 
a  predominantly  power-ndden  monarchical 
world.  It  was  our  first  essay,  this  policy,  in 
making  the  world  safe  for  republics.  •  •  • 
The  aim  of  encouraging  the  establishment 
and  maintenance  of  republican  institutions 
was  always  Implicit  In  our  recognition  policy. 
:ind  the  policy  was  not,  therefore,  a  policy  of 
pure  de  factolsm." 

The  foregoing  eaptssses  the  American 
policy  regarding  recognition  as  developed  In 
the  American  Journal  of  International  Law 
on  the  Nature  of  American  Foreign  Policy,  by 
Prof.  Pitman  B  Potter,  of  the  University  of 
Wisconsin,  appearing  in  the  January  Issue, 
1037.  on  page  69. 

The  new  Jewish  state  In  Palestine  possesses 
A  legitimacy  never  presented  by  any  other 
new  state  In  the  history  of  the  world.  In 
this  respect  It  Is  unique. 

Most  states  have  been  born  of  revolution. 
Here  is  presented  for  the  first  time  In  history 
a  state  whose  claim  to  self-government  was 
recognized  by  the  organized  opinion  of  man- 
kind 

The  new  Jewish  state  in  Palestine  la  the 
child  of  the  United  Nations  No  other  state 
in  all  the  centuries  has  had  so  legitimate  a 
birth 

Contrast  the  position  of  the  American 
Colonies  in  declaring  their  Independence  of 
Great  Britain  and  seeking  the  support  of 
mankind.  Men  and  munltiotu  were  allowed 
to  come  to  us  from  Europe  to  enable  the 
Infant  Nation  to  survive. 

Lafayette.  Kosciusko.  Von  Steuben  have 
been  names  with  which  to  conjure  in  Amer- 
ica ever  since.  In  Lafayette  Park,  immedi- 
ately In  front  of  the  White  House,  the  service 
of  these  heroes  Is  commemorated  In  enduring 
marble  as  an  eternal  reminder  of  their  assist- 
ance to  America  in  Ita  hour  of  greatest  need. 

Prom  that  day  to  this.  American  boys  have 
been  found  on  almost  every  battlefield  where 
human  freedom  was  at  stake.  The  Lafayette 
■scadrille  and  the  Plying  Tigers  were  the 
symbola  of  the  spirit  of  an  America  still 
carrying  on  the  traditions  of  those  who 
helped  America  at  lu  birth. 

Recognition  of  this  new  nation  In  Pales- 
tine U  Justified  by  every  precept  and  prac- 
tice of  America  and  by  the  platform  declara- 
tions of  both  great  political  parties  In  tbe 
last  camcslsn. 


Tbe  voice  of  America  spoke  at  Lake  Succes  t 
last  November  when  practically  all  the  na< 
tlons  ouuide  the  Moslem  world  declared  in 
favor  of  the  creation  of  the  Jewish  state  in 
Palestine.  Thst  declsratlon  still  stands,  and 
Is  the  warrant  for  the  historic  proclamation 
of  this  new  state. 

Lifting  the  embargo  upon  the  shipment  of 
arms  to  those  who  are  fighting  to  tiuuin  ths 
new  JewUh  state  In  Paleatlne  should  be  th) 
Immediate  order  of  the  day.  Ovir  cututei 
are  clear  upon  this  point  snd  brook  no  sucli 
Interference  as  has  closed  the  door  upon  ths 
shipment  of  arms  to  those  who  are  carrying 
on  the  same  battle  for  human  freedom  that 
America  waged  with  the  assistance  that  came 
from  Europe  a  century  and  a  half  ago. 

No  legal  or  other  ban  exists  upon  any 
American  boy  who  desires  to  volunteer  t) 
assist  m  this  great  cause.  The  cause  Is  Just. 
The  full  weight  of  disapproval  by  the  Unltel 
Nations  and  the  United  States  should  rest 
upon  the  neighboring  Arab  countries  who  are 
fomenting  strife  in  Palestine  in  disregarl 
of  every  obligation  under  the  United  Nation.!. 

A  ringing  declaration  denouncing  the  ac- 
tivities of  the  Arab  League  and  the  Arab 
countries  surrounding  Palestine  by  the  United 
Nations  and  the  United  States  would  Ie- 
stantly  bring  peace 

Within  Palestine  Itself,  no  difficulty  will  te 
experienced  In  bringing  about  harmoniots 
adjustment  between  all  elemenu  of  the  popi;- 
lation.  OuUide  agitators  supported  by  sut- 
sldles  and  royalties  flowing  through  the  Arsb 
states  and  the  Arab  League  are  responslbie 
for  90  percent  of  the  difficulty  in  Palestire 
today.  Stop  these  funds  and  the  dlfllcuith-s 
will  Instantly  cease. 

AMnucAN  swrtrerrT 

Palestine  and  petroleum  will  not  mlt. 
Prom  the  standpoint  of  our  national  securlt  f. 
the  oil  reserves  of  the  Middle  East  are  not 
worth  a  tinker's  dam.  This  is  the  testlmory 
of  every  competent  military  authority. 

In  the  event  of  any  trouble,  the  American 
and  British  oil  developments  in  the  Midd.e 
East  will  simply  serve  the  Soviet. 

The  railroad  and  truck  lines  have  alreacly 
been  built  by  American  enterprise  and  gen- 
erosity direct  from  the  head  of  the  Persian 
Gulf  to  the  Russian  border. 

Logistics  plus  American -built  transport-i- 
tlon  Insure  possession  by  the  Red  Army  of 
the  oil  wells  of  the  Middle  East. 

Sacrlfldng  our  honor  In  Palestine  few  tlie 
utterly  unattainable  oil  of  Arabia  Is  not  only 
dishonorable  but  stupid. 

We  shall  lose  the  whole  world  and  our  o^-n 
soul  as  well. 

Let  us  be  very  sure  that  America  gives  no 
occasion  for  the  indictment  leveled  at  tie 
Chamberlain  government  In  1939  by  Herbert 
Stanley  Morrison,  leader  today  of  the  Labor 
majority  In  the  British  House  of  Commons: 

••The  Jews  must  be  sacrificed  tc  the  Ocv- 
ernmenfs  preoccupa'-ion  with  exclusively  Im- 
perialist rather  than  human  consideration  j." 

Like  the  foolish  dog  In  Aesop's  fable,  we 
shall  drop  our  honor  to  get  our  oil  and  e  ad 
up  with  neither. 

Yet  In  the  name  of  oil  our  national  horor 
and  good  faith  is  being  tarnished.  Subtly,  It 
has  been  whispered  that  mldeastern  oil  Is 
vital  to  our  security,  and.  therefore,  cur 
pledges  In  Palestine  must  be  repudiated. 

Confidence  in  American  good  faith  amoag 
freedom-loving  people  everywhere  is  the  nuist 
vital  of  strategic  materials  so  far  as  America 
is  concerned.  Without  confidence  amoag 
people  everywhere  In  our  plighted  wovd, 
America  can  never  hope  to  bring  into  being 
an  Indissoluble  union  of  those  who  love  free- 
dom more  than  life. 

In  the  words  of  Winston  Churchill: 

"Tou  are  not  going  to  found  and  forge  ttie 
fabric  of  a  grand  alliance  to  resist  aggression 
except  by  showing  continued  examples  ol 
your  firmness  In  carrying  ou..  even  under 
difficulties,  the  obllgstlons  Into  which  y.)u 
have  entered  •  •  •  Never  was  the  neid 
for  fidelity  and  firmness  more  urgent  th.in 
now." 
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America  has  stood  stxUtlfled  before  world 
opinion   In   seeking   to  support— all   at   the 

same  time:  (DA  truce  with  the  Grand  Mufti 
fresh  from  5  years  In  Berlin  with  Adolf  Hit- 
ler, hU  hands  still  dripping  with  Jewish 
blood:  (2)  a  trusteeship  for  Palestine  under 
some  unknown  trustee  and  supported  pre- 
sumably by  American  arms;  (3)  and  the  par- 
tition plan  solemnly  adopted  after  extensive 
study  by  two-thirds  of  the  United  Nations. 
Janus  was  outdone.  This  was  not  two-laced 
but  three-faced. 

In  the  scathing  words  of  Winston  Church- 
Ill,  commenting  on  Chamberlain  and  his 
white  paper,  one  could  only  say  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  that  "he  had 
reason  to  complain  of  his  advisers  as  he  had 
been  very  poorly  briefed."  We  may  now  re- 
joice that  his  clouded  vision  has  been 
cleared.     May  it  continue. 

What  will  the  world  think  of  a  great  power 
that  seeks  a  truce  with  the  Grand  Mufti  be- 
cause he  defles  with  force  of  arms  the  con- 
sidered conclusion  of  practically  all  the  na- 
tions outside  the  Moslem  world? 

Having  defeated  Hitler  and  Hlrohlto,  we 
find  ourselves  In  full  retreat  before  7.500 
Arab  mercenaries  who  have  recently  Invaded 
Palestine  in  deliberate  and  proclaimed  de- 
fiance of  the  decision  of  the  United  Nations. 
The  Minute  Men  of  Concord  and  Lexing- 
ton find  their  spiritual  descendants  in  the 
embattled  hosts  of  Zlon  among  the  bills  of 
Palestine. 

The  shots  of  the  Haganah  are  being  heard 
around  the  world  by  every  ear  attuned  to 
love  of  human  freedom  and  good  faith. 

A  century  and  a  half  ago  America  became 
a  new  nation  conceived  in  liberty  because 
other  people  permitted  their  sons  and  their 
munitions  to  come  to  our  aid.  Embargoes  on 
munition  shipments  and  cancellation  of  the 
passports  of  those  who  dare  to  volunteer  to 
fight  In  the  cause  of  human  freedom  were 
fortunately  unknown  In  1776. 

In  both  the  First  and  Second  World  Wars, 
long  before  the  United  States  was  Involved, 
munitions  were  flowing  freely  to  our  ultimate 
allies,  and  American  boys  whr  loved  human 
freedom  more  than  life  were  volunteering 
without  restriction  to  enter  the  contest  all 
around  the  world.  The  Lafayette  EscadriUe 
and  the  Flying  Tigers  were  the  symbols  of  an 
America  still  animated  by  the  spirit  of  1776. 
Americans  may  well  demand  of  those  In 
authority  tliat  the  embargo  shall  be  modi- 
fled  to  permit  arms  to  go  to  those  who  are 
defending  the  decision  of  the  United  Nations. 
American  boys  have  the  same  Inalienable 
right  to  volunteer  to  fight  for  human  free- 
dom In  Palestine  as  In  Europe  or  China.  The 
Old  World  has  no  monopoly  upon  the  spirit 
of  Steuben  or  Kosciusko  or  Lafayette. 

Lake  Success  must  not  become  a  synonym 
for  failure.  One  Munich  for  this  generation 
should  be  quite  enough. 

The  magnificent  mausoleum  of  the  League 
of  Nations  upon  the  shores  of  Lake  Geneva 
at  least  served  for  a  political  generation. 

In  New  York  on  the  shores  of  the  East 
River  there  is  still  proceeding  the  prepara- 
tions to  bulid  a  leo.OOO.OCO  tomb  for  an  or- 
ganization that  L'  being  destroyed  by  Its  own 
hand.  Its  epitaph  might  well  be  erected 
to  the  memory  of  the  power  of  the  Grand 
Mufti  of  Jerusalem  who  succeeded  where 
Hitler  and  Hlrohlto  failed' 

In  the  partition  of  Palestine  the  nations 
of  the  world  were  united  In  supporting  a 
Just  solution  of  an  age-old  problem.  To 
their  support  came  the  hosts  of  those  who 
loved  liberty  more  than  life  in  many  lands. 
In  Palestine  itself  there  la  a  deep  yearning 
for  peace  among  Arabs  and  Jews  alike.  Tbe 
recurring  assassinations  of  Arabs  who  dare 
to  dissent  from  the  edicts  of  the  Grand  Mufti 
sufficiently  Indicatas  the  temper  of  the  Arab 
Inhabitants  of  Palestine. 

With  twice  as  many  Arabs  as  Jews  in 
Palestine,  why  Is  it  necessary  for  the  Grand 
Uuftl  to  Import  thousands  of  hired  merce- 
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narles  from  countries  pledged  as  members 
of  the  United  Nations  to  assist  In  malnUln- 
Ing  world  order  under  law? 

Is  It  not  even  more  of  a  travesty  to  realize 
that  these  mercenaries,  hired  to  defy  the 
decision  of  the  United  Nations  and  the 
United  SUtes.  are  being  paid  Indirectly  but 
In  large  measure  from  the  proceeds  of  Ameri- 
can oil  royalties.  The  Transjordan  Legion 
this  last  month  defied  the  power  of  Great 
Britain  by  Invading  Palestine,  although  this 
Arab  force  was  organized  and  trained  by  the 
British  and  is  today  almost  entirely  sup- 
ported by  a  grant  of  (8.000.000  a  year  from 
the  British  Treasury,  now  In  process  of 
replenishment  from  the  United  States. 

American  intelligence  and  Integrity  can- 
not be  so  lightly  trafficked  with.  American 
honor  Is  far  more  important  In  this  dis- 
traught world  than  Arabian  oil. 

The  righteous  wrath  of  the  American  peo- 
ple is  gradually  being  aroused  against  those 
who  would  sell  American  good  faith  in  the 
world  for  the  will-of-the-wlsp  of  30,000,000.- 
000  barrels  of  utterly  unavailable  petroleum. 

Zionism  and  Zionists  are  not  today  on 
trial.  The  United  Nations  rather  has  Its  day 
In  court  to  demonstrate  whether  the  fond 
hopes  of  its  founders  are  to  be  dashed  by  its 
failure  at  the  first  obstacle. 

The  great  dream  of  Zlon  Is  to  be  fulfllled 
In  our  day  and  generation  because  It  if  pro- 
foundly right. 

The  Jewish  homeland  Is  to  grow  Into  the 
Jewish  Commonwealth  envisioned  by  Its 
founders  and  pledged  by  Woodrow  Wilson  In 
the  throes  of  the  First  World  War. 

Both  great  political  parties  In  America 
have  pledged  the  development  of  a  homeland 
for  Jewls  In  Palestine.  It  is  clear  now  that 
this  must  mean  the  Implementatlr-n  of  the 
partition  plan  and  the  establishment  of  an 
Independent  commonwealth  In  the  Jewish 
portion  of  Palestine. 

Here  is  one  of  the  keys  to  world  peace. 

Make  no  mistake  about  It.  The  vision  cf 
the  last  half  century  of  Zionist  plonee-s  will 
be  converted  into  a  reality  that  will  forever 
serve. 

The  partition   plan   will   be   implemented. 

The  Jewish  portion  of  Palestine  is  al- 
located by  the  United  Nations  has  become 
an  Independent  commonwealth.  Recogni- 
tion of  this  new  state  of  Israel  by  the  United 
States  Is  a  decisive  victory  In  the  struggle 
of  the  centuries.  Much  hard  fighting  how- 
ever, still  lies  ahead,  not  only  In  Pa  estlne 
but  In  the  councils  of  the  United  Nations 
and  in  maintaining  a  steadfast  policy  imong 
these  In  authority  In  the  United  States. 
"On  guard  "  must  still  be  the  watchword. 

The  rejoicing  of  today  in  this  great  vic- 
tory must  be  followed  by  rededlcatlon  to  the 
struggle  that  still  lies  ahead.  "Be  careful 
and  be  constant"  must  still  be  the  motto 
for  Zionists  everjrwhere  throughout  the 
world. 


Salute  to  the  Jewish  State 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ELBERT  D.  THOMAS 

or   tTTAH 

IN  THE  SE34ATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  May  17  (legislative  day  of 
Monday,  May  10),  1948 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Utah.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  censent  to  have  printed 
In  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  ad- 
dress I  delivered  at  the  Salute  to  the 
Jewish  State  by  the  American  Commit- 
tee of  Jewish  Writers.  Artists,  and  Scien- 
tists, held  at  the  Polo  GroundJ,  New 
York,  May  15  last. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcou>, 
as  follows: 

After  a  stinging  defeat,  and  In  the  opinion 
of  many  people  an  unjust  one.  an  American 
statesman  of  half  a  century  ago  wrote  a  poem 
which  ended  with  these  words:  "No  question 
Is  ever  settled  until  It  is  settled  right."  To- 
night we  mark  the  beginning  of  a  new  state 
and  in  the  inauguration  of  this  state's  com- 
ing into  the  sisterhood  of  nations  we  are  again 
confirmed  In  the  theory  of  the  poem.  "No 
question  Is  ever  settled  until  It  Is  settled 
right." 

The  prayers  of  the  ages,  the  wailings  at  the 
sacred  places  In  Jerusalem,  the  words  of  the 
prophets,  the  aspirations  of  the  gentile  na- 
tions, sometimes  in  conflict  but  always  some- 
where In  friendship,  rush  through  our 
minds.  An  age-old  dream  reaU?%d.  but 
realized  with  a  spirit  of  uncertainty  because 
men  have  not  become  rectified  to  ideals  sup- 
ported by  faith,  so  long  have  men  accepted 
the  theories  of  force  and  lived  out  a  life  of 
fear  protected  by  guns  and  battleships. 

This  Is  a  day  of  great  symbols.  The  out- 
standing symbol  Is  one  tensely  religious  In 
Its  nikture,  one  flrmly  established  In  the 
hearts  of  men  of  good  will  who  accept  the 
theory  that  the  world  was  created  for  a  pur- 
pose and  that  there  Is  meaning  In  the  striv- 
ings of  men.  Link  with  this  the  noble 
thought  that  man  In  order  to  attain  his 
eternal  worth  must  work  In  partnership  with 
God.  In  this  have  we  not  the  fulflllment  of 
the  desires  of  devout  hearts. 

The  next  symbol  Is  the  symbol  ol  a  people 
coming  home  to  rest  after  wandering  and 
being  scattered  the  world  over.  It  Is  flne 
for  any  people  to  be  able  to  say.  ••This  land  Is 
mine;  here  we  may  work  out  our  dreams  of 
social  Justice." 

The  day  gives  us  another  great  symbol,  a 
symbol  of  freedom,  a  symbol  of  lllierty.  a 
symbol  where  we  may  take  from  the  experi- 
ences of  the  great  American  experiment  In 
attaining  freedom  for  man  and  transporting 
those  Ideas  back  again  to  the  land  of  their 
origin  wherein  we  may  again  shout  these 
words  inscribed  on  the  Liberty  Bell,  "Pro- 
claim liberty  throughout  all  of  the  land  and 
to  all  of  tbe  inhabitants  therefor. •' 

The  next  symbol  is  one  of  a  people  who 
have  learned  the  worth  of  freedom  the  hard 
way  from  seldom  having  been  able  to  experi- 
ence it  and  are  now  given  a  chance  to  prac- 
tice freedom  under  their  own  vine  and  fig 
tree.  From  this  standpoint  alone,  the  Jew- 
ish state  gives  promise  of  proving  to  the 
earth  that  those  who  have  been  denied  may. 
given  the  chance,  show  how  to  give  and  be- 
stow graciously  rights,  privileges,  and  free- 
doms which  they  have  prayed  for  but  seldom 
had.  This  day  marks  in  more  ways  than  one 
the  fulflllment  of  the  desire  of  nations. 

The  day  is  a  solemn  one.  It  should  be  a 
day  of  prayer,  prayer  wherein  thanksgiving 
Is  mingled  with  an  outpouring  desire  of  all 
men  to  prove  that  those  who  now  have  a 
chance  may  In  every  sense  become  worthy. 
God  bless  America.  God  bless  Israel.  God 
bless  free  people  everywhere,  and  may  God  be 
thanked  for  that  which  has  been  brought 
about. 


Oil,  GuBs,  and  Honor 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DENNIS  CHAVEZ 

or  NEW  MEXICO 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  May  17  (legislative  day  of 
Monday.  May  10).  1948 

Mr.  CHAVEZ.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  address 
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cnUtlcd  "Oil.  Ouns.  and  Honor."  de- 
Mvercd  bjr  me  on  Thundsf  evening.  ICmy 
13.  IMI.  to  the  PUhters  for  a  Free  Puim- 
tlM.  la  Madison  e<— ra  Oarden.  New 
York  qitj. 

belnc  no  objection,  the  addreM 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rac* 
OBO,  at  follows: 
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attsrapt    at   the   SUte   Department 

prevent  tha  craatlon  of  a  Hebrew 

be  efeopped  at  once.    Unlaaa  this 

rawaed  baiaartlataly  we  stand  to 

ar  the  good  will  and  reapect  of  world 

Xb  the  name  of  humanity — In  the 

on  decency,  the  United  States 

the  fight  tor  freedom  now  being 

Palestine. 

Senators    CRABx.aB    Toaar.    Wama 

lad  I  summoned  an  emergency  oon- 

in  Waatatngton  to  propoae  a  United 

tolley  for  Palestine  and  the  Middle 

compelled   to  take  thla  step 
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the  State  Department  was  not  In 

Intereau  of  the  United  BUtea.  does 

Amcrlc.«n  public  opinion  and 
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lUtaa  and  how  it  promlaea  to  wreck 
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Hemisphere  solidarity  which  Ambaa- 
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security.     I  wiU  call  attention  to 

of  arming  the  Arab  League  and 
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tonight  la  to  be  con- 
for   parUctpattnK    tn    thu   great 
and  demonatrating  faith  and  eonfl- 
tha   ultimate  succeaa   of   a  graat 
la  Americans  we  must  look  on  the 
of  Paleatme  from  two  atandpolnta: 
Americana  who  wmnt  tba  soAutlon  of 
problem  to  be  In  accordance 
t  Is  beat  for  the  United  Stataa:  neat. 
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tha  causa  of  tree  Paleatlne 
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Is  not  the  exclusive  concern  of 
of  tba  United  States.     The  freedom 
e  la  nacaaaary  for  all  Americans, 
gentllea  alike.    A  modem,  progrea- 
tle  state  In  Palestine  la  necea- 
tba  UnUed  Stataa  bacauae  of  aofund 
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fclerolc   fight  which  the  Hebrews  are 
no  more  than  a  replica  of  the  war 
r   Revolutionary    fathers   waged   to 
oountry  from  tbe  tyranny  of  George 
too.  were  fighting  for  a  homeland, 
of  worship.  QUI  Independence,  and 
Bt  and  Instltntlons  of  our  own. 
we  do  otherwise  than  espouse  their 


;  •  grave  mistake  In  Palestine. 

Stale  Dspartaaent  ahould  be  made  ac- 

with  tha  facta  of  Ufa.    lu  approach 

to  the  p4>blem  la  unrealistic,  wrong,  and  un- 

pffbey  ta  —taelimc  becauae  It  falls  to 

oonaMMaOon  tha  true  facu  about 
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kttlah  like  It  or  not,  whether  tha  oil 


ipaniea  tike  It  or  not.  and  whether  tiM 
anU-Aemitaa  Ilka  It  or  not  Parhape  one  of 
theae  days  the  Middle  last  DIvlalon  of  tbe 
State  Dapartoient  nuiy  become  aware  of  It.  A 
■eSrew  nation  ealsu  today  in  PtOestlne;  his- 
tory and  tbe  Dot  Omosfs.  have  seen  to  that. 
I  do  not  care  to  argue  or  dlaeuaa  the  merlU 
of  Hebrew  rights  In  Intamatlonal  law.  That 
point  Is  firmly  aatabUshed.  although  In  the 

I  of  tbe  Brltlab  and  our  own  state  O^prt- 
Hebrew  rtghu  have  been  oonMeiently 


the  League  of  Natlona  and  the  United 
Natlona  bavs  proclaimed  that  the  peoplee  of 
Palestine  are  ready  for  self-government. 
Surely  if  the  semlllterate  Araba  of  Iraq.  Syria, 
and  Lebanon  were  ready  for  Independence 
and  full-flsdfsd  United  Natlona  memberahlp. 
tbe  peopls  of  Palestine  are  long  overdue  In 
receiving  their  Independence  and  we  are  long 
overdue  tn  recognizing  them. 

Ambassador  Auatln  presented  tbe  tempo- 
rary tnisteeshlp  on  March  19  as  a  substitute 
for  the  General  Assembly's  resolutkm  on  par- 
tltkm  and  seonomle  union.  Why  did  the 
United  States  rrrerss  lU  position  after  going 
to  such  lengths  to  Jam  pajrtiuon  through  the 
Assembly?  The  answer  reflects  on  the  dignity 
and  honor  of  our  country.  I  am  diacouraged 
that  the  greed  of  certain  oil  InteresU,  the 
pro-Arab  sympatblaa  of  certain  of  our  mili- 
tary, and  a  Bute  Department  clique  could 
combine  to  force  thla  new  and  ruinous  policy 
on  tbe  United  States. 

Strategically  an  antl-Hsbrew  policy  la  im- 
wlse  and  dangerous.  The  Ckmblned  Chiefs 
of  Staff  of  Oreat  Britain  and  the  United 
Statea,  we  are  Informed,  are  working  on  the 
theory  that  only  four  bases  would  be  avail- 
able In  Europe  In  the  event  that  the  Conti- 
nent la  overrun  by  Ruaala  and  that  we  would 
have  to  operate  from  baaes  In  the  British 
Islss.  Spain,  north  Africa,  and  the  Middle 
East.  The  base  of  operations  In  the  Middle 
■aat  would  be  Transjordan. 

I  am  not  a  military  strategist,  but  It  seems 
Inoonoelvahle  to  me  that  a  land-locked,  prim- 
itive, sparsely  populated  country  such  ts 
Transjordan  would  make  a  better  btue  than 
weatem  Paleatlne.  I  firmly  Insiat  that  a 
strong,  tightly  knit,  well -organised,  progrea- 
alve  Hebrew  state,  with  Mediterranean  porU. 
is  our  best  Insurance  against  a  Communlat- 
domlnated  Middle  Best.  The  Hebrews  have 
ahattered  the  myth  of  Arab  military  superi- 
ority and  have  abown  tbe  world  that  they  ore 
capable  of  defending  themselves  If  left  alone. 
In  the  Middle  Kaat  only  the  Hebrews  can  be 
depended  upon  to  be  strong  and  faithful 
allies  against  any  aggrsssor  should  the  occa- 
sion arise. 

Tbe  British  have  renounced  their  respon- 
albilltlea  under  the  mandate  and  are  quitting 
at  1  minute  after  6  o'clock  tomorrow  eve- 
ning. New  York  time.  In  20  hours  from  now 
they  will  conclude  the  sacred  trust  which 
they  have  so  viciously  and  flagrantly  dUtorted 
for  a  generation.  But  even  now,  when  they 
claim  to  be  withdrawing,  according  to  the 
press,  they  are  itUl  reinforcing  their  troopa 
In  th?  Holy  Land,  and  seeking  to  maintain 
control  by  ahrewd  sehones  In  which  we  hope 
the  United  Statea  is  not  aiding  and  abetting. 

Dlspatchea  from  Lake  Success  this  nuvnlng 
suted  that  the  United  States  piiiptised  that 
the  United  Natlona  General  Assembly  appoint 
a  single  aian  to  be  "a  new  Paleatlne  high 
commlaskmer.** 

Why  does  Palestine  need  a  new  high  com- 
missioner or  any  outside  ruler  and  why  must 
tbe  United  States  come  forth  with  this 
sehaaM  at  a  new  Cunningham  for  tbe  Holy 
Land?  Why  the  talk  at  a  trusteeship  and 
the  curlooB  etf  pi  to  deUy  the  Hebrews 
froB  proclaiming  the  litdepanrinni  s  of  Palea- 
tlne? It  Is  strsi^a  and  rlnWirr  that  the 
aeoal  advanoed  and  progrssslve  country  In 
the  Middle  Bast  Is  tbe  only  one  which  baa 
been  denied  any  meastire  of  self-government. 
and  concerning  whose  freedom  there  are  so 
many  running  delays 

The  British  wtnild  Uka  to  haee  tbair  cake 
and  eat  It  too.   They  woiBdllkBloee 


end  participate  tn  a  new  oecupatton 
under  some  sort  of  trustassl.ip 
Not  only  will  any  trusteesiilp 
rob  Mlestlne  of  its  indepeodenos  but  with 
tnisteeabip  inevitably  win  oome  the  rcquast 
for  American  troope,  in  order  to  "enfoxe 
peaoe"  tn  Palestine. 

I  am  unalterably  oppoaed  to  lending  Am-r- 
Ican  troopa  to  Paleatlne.  They  would  be  no 
aaore  watooeBa  than  the  British  troopa  iire 
today.  The  preaenae  of  our  troops  would  re- 
place good  win  by  hatred.  Wemustreoognire 
that  an  underlying  residue  o*  anu-3emltl»m 
renuUns  in  this  country.  Any  Injury  to  Amer- 
ican troops,  any  loss  of  life  at  the  hands  of 
either  Hebrew  or  Arab  extremists  and  ihe 
Jews  of  America  and  all  minority  groups 
would  suffer.  Our  troops  must  not  be  sj-nt 
there. 

I  am  familiar  with  tbe  arguments  used  to 
support  such  a  plan:  that  the  United  States 
must  assume  responsibility  for  prsserving 
peace;  that  the  United  SUtes  is  the  only  na- 
tion capable  of  supplying  a  police  force  at 
this  time:  and  that  with  the  announ^d 
withdrawal  of  British  forces  tomorrow,  unless 
AmericAn  troops  are  dlapatched,  a  fuU-scsle 
war  will  break  out  in  tbe  Middle  Bast. 

I  am  deeply  concerned  with  the  effect  that 
such  a  move  might  have  on  Palestine.  I  am 
more  concerned,  however,  with  tu  effect  on 
the  United  SUtea.  I  fail  to  see  how  Ami^rl- 
can  troops,  or.  for  that  matter,  how  the 
troops  of  any  nation,  could  peacefully  bring 
together  the  oppoalng  forces  in  Palestine. 

Ttte  British  have  not  been  able  to  dis- 
arm the  Arab  and  Hebrew  forces  and  there 
Is  no  reason  to  believe  that  "United  States 
soldiers  could  accomplish  this  task  without 
being  involved  in  the  conflict  and  without 
loss  of  life.  Of  course,  the  British  would  wel- 
come tbe  presence  of  American  troops  In 
Palestine.  Par  us  to  take  over  Great  Britain  s 
Insolvency  and  replace  her  as  the  target  of 
the  animosity  of  all  colonial  peoples  who  are 
battling  for  freedom  against  Imperialistic 
powers  would  be  a  feather  in  the  cap  of  the 
Parelfn  Office,  but  it  would  certainly  not 
benefit  tbe  people  of  the  United  States. 

Ho^can  such  a  policy  be  reconciled  with 
the  Interests  of  the  American  people?  I  am 
In  favor  of  finding  a  final  solution  of  the 
terrible  problems  confronting  Palestine. 
Only  a  total  solution  can  bnng  peace  and 
order;  but  I  don't  want  American  soldiers  to 
pull  British  chestnuts  out  of  the  fire. 
American  soldiers  must  not  be  used  to  re- 
press tbe  Just  strtiggle  for  liberation  of 
colonUl  peoples.  With  this.  I  am  sure  that 
all  real  Americans  win  agree. 

There  la  one  significant  point  In  connec- 
tion with  the  fighting  in  Palestine  that  most 
people  seem  to  overlook— the  forces  attack- 
ing the  Hebrew  people  do  not  represent  the 
Paleatlnlan  Arabs.  The  armed  gangs  of  the 
Arab  League  rnd  Abdullah's  Arab  Legion  are 
foreign  mercenaries  who  are  aided  and 
trained  by  the  Brltlab.  Against  these  forces 
the  Hebrews  are  suooeasfully  defending 
themselves.  If  Great  BriUln  and  other 
major  powers  are  kept  on  the  sidelines,  the 
flgbters  for  a  free  Palestine  will  setUe  the 
Issue  quickly  America  does  not  need  to 
send  troops.  We  need  only  to  lift  our  one- 
sided arms  embargo  azMl  the  Palestinian 
Hebrews  will  take  care  of  themselves. 

If  our  SUte  DepartBttent  persists  In  a 
vacillating  policy  Hs  eooduct  In  regard  to  tbe 
Palestinian  rpiistien  should  be  Investigated. 
ApparenUy  the  American  people  are  never  to 
be  trusted  by  the  State  Department  We 
have  the  tragic  incident  at  Bafoaa  when  the 
Department  had  first-hand  knovladge  that 
trouble  was  brewing  and  that  an  effort  woul<f 
be  mads  to  disrupt  the  Conference  Our 
SUte  Departownt  was  fuUy  sware  of  the  sit- 
uation  tmt  made  no  effort  to  enlighten  the 
American  people.  Tbe  State  Department  of- 
ficials apparently  forfat  that  they  are  the 
aarvanU  of  the  people  and  H  la  their  duty 
to  take  tbsm  into  their  ronfldsnoe  on  mat- 
ters of  grave  cooaequencea.     The 
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later  circumstances  accompany  the  present 
Situation  in  Palestine.  The  Department  offl- 
«laU  bave  bad  complete  knowledge  of  the 
l^freasive  moves  planned  by  the  Arab  League 
and  by  tha  Statea  bordering  on  Palestine. 
In  fact,  our  ofllclals  appear  to  have  partici- 
pated In  some  of  the  consultations.  It  u  an 
Intolerable  situation  when  public  servsnU 
contribute  to  the  fomenting  of  disorder  and 
trouble  and  then  request  the  American  peo- 
ple to  send  their  troops  to  quell  the  disor- 
ders, which  they  themselves  have  insticated. 
In  my  opinion,  the  background  for  this  is 
oil.  Oil  resources  In  the  Near  and  Middle 
East  have  been  a  dominant  influence  in  de- 
termining policy  of  the  United  SUtes  to- 
ward Palestine.  Supported  by  the  argu- 
ment that  we  are  rapidly  reaching  the  end 
of  our  own  reserves  In  this  country,  the 
fashioners  of  our  middle-eastern  policy  In- 
aist  that  access  to  vital  oil  reserves  depends 
on  the  friendly  attitude  of  the  Arab  League, 
and  that  therefore  we  cannot  sponsor  Hebrew 
liberty  without  Jeopardizing  our  national 
security. 

First,  I  challenge  the  argument  that  by 
appeasing  the  Arabs  we  can  protect  these  oil 
reserves.  If  and  when  the  Communists  de- 
sire the  oU  df  the  Near  and  Middle  East  they 
win  be  able  to  go  In  and  take  It.  The  10.000 
mercenary  troops  of  King  Abdullah  In  Trans- 
Jordan  are  the  only  Arab  force  worth  men- 
tioning. If  we  are  Interested  In  stopping 
communism  and  protecting  oil  reserves  in  the 
Middle  East  we  must  have  a  strong  ally,  an 
ally  who  is  with  us  because  of  conviction  and 
because  of  mutual  Interests.  There  is  one 
sure  way  6f  imperiling  these  oil  reserves  and 
that  is  If  we  fall  to  assist  progressive  forces 
to  establish  a  strong  democratic  state  in 
Palestine. 

In  the  second  place,  1  deny  the  propaganda 
that  our  national  security  is  dependent  on 
Arabian  oil  reserves.  The  oil  interests  have 
duped  the  American  people  too  long.  They 
purposely  confuse  their  Interests  with  na- 
tional interests.  Because,  It  Is  to  their  In- 
terest that  the  Arabian  oil  fields  be  on  an 
operating  and  paying  basis,  and  pay  no  Amer- 
ican taxes,  they  have  secured  some  American 
official  support.  I  know  that  on  this  conti- 
nent alone  there  are  adequate  reserves  to  see 
us  through  any  crisis  we  might  encounter  in 
the  next  20  years.  At  the  time  of  expropria- 
tion of  foreign  oil  properties,  it  was  com- 
monly known  that  the  proved  fields  in  Mexico 
contained  three-quarters  as  much  oil  as  the 
reserves  existing  at  that  time  in  the  United 
States.  Mexico  was  our  chief  supplier  of  oil 
coming  from  abroad.  We  know  that  oil  pro- 
duction In  Mexico  is  deplorably  low.  Mexico 
Is  actually  capable  of  producing  at  least 
1.000,000  barrels  a  day,  yet  today  It  produces 
less  than  100.000  barrels.  To  Increase  this 
production  machinery  and  equipment  ob- 
tainable only  in  the  United  States  is  needed. 
What  earthly  reason  is  there  to  go  halfway 
across  the  globe  to  expend  vital  materials  and 
supplies  In  Arabia  when  we  have  adequate 
reserves  on  our  doorstep?  We  have  only  to 
assist  the  Mexican  people  by  sending  them 
precious  oil  casing  and  machinery;  without 
these  supplies  Mexican  fields  will  not  be  de- 
veloped and  will  not  be  available  to  us  In 
event  of  war. 

We  all  know  the  answer.  Tbe  oil  compa- 
nies are  still  smarting  because  their  Mexican 
properties  were  exproi.rlatcd  10  years  ago. 
Therefore,  they  doggedly  oppose  the  expor- 
tation of  these  vital  materials  and  machinery 
and  the  partlctiwtlon  of  American  capital, 
whether  private  or  governmental,  In  the 
financing  of  any  development  of  Mexican 
oil  reserves.  In  this  stand,  the  oil  companies 
have  the  fullest  support  of  certain  officials 
of  our  Government.  lu  the  Middle  East,  be- 
cause of  pressure  from  the  oil  Interests,  tbe 
Department  of  State  has  gone  pro-Arab 
against  world  opinion,  treaty  obligations.  In- 
ternational law,  common  decency,  and  our 
own  best  Interests.  Simply  because  these  oil 
interests  don't  want  the  Mexican  oil  reserves 


developed  no  power  in  heaven  or  earth  seems 
capable  of  moving  our  Government  officials 
to  permit  the  exportation  of  essential  ma- 
chinery and  equipment. 

In  this  connection.  I  might  mention  that 
the  Army  and  Navy  Petroleum  Board  Is  (seed 
with  the  problem  of  Insuring  an  adequate 
supply  of  oil  for  the  armed  forces  In  the 
event  of  war.  It  lo  anxious  to  cee  increosed 
American  production.  It  Is  even  now  tisk- 
Ing  the  State  Department  to  urge  the  Ameri- 
can oil  companies  to  accept  Lalln-Amerlcan 
oil  development  contracts  and  pleading  that 
the  Government  adopt  a  more  liberal  altitude 
In  lu  loan  policies  for  oil -production  projects 
in  Latin  America. 

Furthermore,  I  understand  that  the  Dutch 
East  Indies  have  oil  reserves  totaling  some 
5,000.000.000  barrels,  and  a  recent  survey  has 
disclosed  that  Formosa  has  a  biiUon  barrels 
in  reserve.  With  our  unchallenged  control  of 
the  sea  lanes  of  the  Pacific,  these  reserves 
are  accessible  and  should  be  developed  and 
utilized.  In  conjunction  with  other  West- 
ern Hemispheric  sources.  Including  Canada, 
these  sources  can  furnish  a  completely  ade- 
quate supply  for  our  needs. 

In  light  of  this  alarming  situation,  and 
the  security  factors  Involved.  I  feel  It  to  be 
my  duty  as  a  public  official  to  propose  upon 
my  return  to  Washington  that  a  committee 
be  designated  to  study  this  problem,  and 
recommend  that  measures  to  be  taken  to 
develop  oil  resources  in  accessible  regions 
which  are  essential  to  the  maintenance  of 
the  security  and  economy  of  the  hemisphere. 
In  view  of  the  gravity  ol  the  Palestinian 
problem,  every  American  should  be  inter- 
ested in  the  policy  our  Government  plans  to 
initiate  from  tomorrow  on  when  the  British 
mandate  ends.  The  record  reveals  how  the 
wind  is  blowing. 

There  seems  to  be  no  doubt  then  that  our 
State  Department  and  the  British  Foreign 
Office  are  desperately  seeking  to  prevent  the 
establishment  of  an  independent  Hebrew  Re- 
public in  Palestine.  According  to  the  press, 
a  delaying  message  has  been  sent  by  the 
State  Department  to  Palestine. 

I  predict  that  Soviet  Russia  and  her  satel- 
lites as  well  as  some  Latin-American  states 
will  take  the  ball  away  from  us  and  send 
ambassadors  to  Palestine;  and  once  again 
our  State  Department  will  have  blundered. 
It  Is  not  too  late  for  our  Government  to  get 
on  the  right  side.  There  Is  stUl  time  lor 
our  Government  to  act  before  the  dead  line. 
Our  Chief  Executive  has  the  power  to 
rectify  the  grave  mistakes  of  the  State  De- 
partment. If  President  Truman  would  ap- 
point an  American  Ambassador  to  Pales- 
tine on  May  15  that  act  alone  would  electrify 
the  world  and  challenge  communism  In  a 
way  no  atom  bomb  could  equal.  The  hope 
that  lies  In  the  hearts  of  the  oppressed, 
downtrodden,  and  enslaved  peoples  of  the 
world  *ould  be  rekindled.  The  promise  ex- 
pressed by  Winston  Churchill  and  Franklin 
Roosevelt  In  the  historic  Atlantic  Charter 
would  achieve  its  true  meaning.  The  United 
Nations  would  be  revitalized  and  America 
would  then  take  Its  place  where  she  right- 
fully belongs,  leading  the  world  In  a  cause 
worth  fighting  for — on  the  side  of  freedom 
and  democracy. 

Freedom  fighters  of  Palestine,  raise  your 
flag  and  proclaim  your  Independence.  We 
cannot  recognize  a  hope,  we  cannot  send 
arms  to  a  dream,  we  cannot  ally  ourselves 
to  a  promise.  Proclaim  your  freedom  and 
America,  the  American  people  will  come 
clean.  Hebrew  independence  must  not  be 
delayed.  Establish  your  government  now  so 
that  the  American  people  can  recognize  and 
help  you.      Now. 

Most  of  the  American  people  are  behind 
the  fighters  for  freedom  In  Palestine.  Our 
history  Is  filled  with  accounts  of  heroic 
volunteers  who  have  left  the  safety  and  se- 
curity of  this  great  coimtry  to  risk  life  and 
fortune  fighting  for  freedom  In  all  parts  of 
the  world.    The  Lafayette  Esquadrllle  was 


a  spontaneous  demonstration  of  the  aplrit 
of  fair  play  and  Justice  Inherent  In  every 
American.  Americans  are  by  nature  in  favor 
of  tha  "little  guy"  and  they  are  willing  to 
fight  In  defense  of  freedom.  The  request  u( 
countless  patriotic  Americans  of  all  races 
and  creeds  that  they  be  permitted  to  fight 
in  behalf  of  Hebrew  freedom  should  not  be 
dented,  The  George  Washington  Legion 
must  take  lU  place  In  history  alongside  the 
Lafayettes,  the  Byrons,  and  the  other  friends 
of  freedom. 


The  National  Defense 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GLEN  H.  TAYLOR 

or    IDAHO 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  May  17  (legislative  day  of 
Monday.  May  10),  1948 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  inserted  In 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  the  text  of  a 
broadcast  by  Henry  A.  Wallace,  deliv- 
ered on  Friday,  March  19.  1948,  over  the 
facilities  of  the  Mutual  Broadcasting 
System. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows:  * 

WALLACE  ANSWERS  TRUMAN 

I  wUh  to  thank  the  Mutual  Broadcasting 
System  for  this  time  to  answer  the  attack 
made  tlie  night  before  last  on  those  who 
Join  me  In  the  belief  that  there  Is  no  reason 
to  speak  for  war,  and  that  there  la  every 
reason  to  work  for  peace. 

We  who  speak  up  for  peace  were  accused 
of  dividing  the  people  for  evil  purposes.  But 
whatever  he  may  call  it,  I  stand  with  millions 
of  my  fellow  Americans  In  opposing  Mr.  Tru- 
man's plans  to  militarize  our  country. 

We  don't  want  our  country  led  down  the 
road  to  war. 

We  don't  want  young  America  in  uniform 
at  a  time  when  no  nation  in  tbe  world  offers 
any  physical  threat  to  our  security. 

We  don't  want  our  fine  young  men  sent 
overseas  to  defend  the  Interests  of  private 
oil  firms  and  cartels. 

If  this  be  treason,  spare  us  the  kind  of 
patriotism  which  Insists  that  might  makes 
right. 

When  he  attempted  to  brand  as  Com- 
munists those  who  support  our  fight  for 
peace,  Mr.  Truman  appealed  to  prejudice 
because  he  could  not  answer  us  with  reason. 
He  was  trying  to  give  the  impression  that 
It  Is  only  the  Communists  who  disapprove 
of  his  policies  of  supporting  Fascists,  kings, 
and  reactionaries  around  the  world;  that  It 
is  only  the  Communists  who  stand  for  repu- 
diation of  the  Truman  doctrine;  that  it  Is 
only  the  Communists  who  fight  his  plans  to 
draft  our  young  men  and  mUltarize  the 
country. 

But  millions  of  Americans  who  stand  firmly 
opposed  to  his  policies  know  that  they  are 
not  Communists,  and  they  will  not  be  fright- 
ened Into  accepting  militarism  t>ecause  some- 
one calls  them  Communists. 

Mr.  Truman  has  done  what  other  profes- 
sional politicians  have  done  before  him — he 
has  given  the  Communists  credit  for  all  the 
decent  Ideas  which  are  advocated  In  this 
land  of  ours. 

I  don't  like  to  have  the  President  give 
them  credit  for  Ideas  that  conoe  from  Isaiah 
and  Christ,  from  Jefferson  and  Lincoln.  We 
all  remember  the  many  times  Franklin  Roose- 
velt was  charged  with  communism.  Like 
those  who  used  this  tactic  against  Roosevelt, 
be  presents  no  evidence  that  I  have  ever 
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Ideas  with  e:uns  ts  doomed  to  failure 

year  ago  that  the  Truman  doctrine 

aot  bring  peace,  but  would  bring  us 

o  wsr.     lir.  Truxoan  admitted   that 

of  his  tpttehm  on  Wednesday.    Only 

tk«   VH7   eonservatiTe   New    Turk 

Tribune  lapettod   that   mass  execu- 

re  going  on  In 

The  situation   there   la   far   worse 

than  It  was  a  year  ago  when  Mr.  Tru- 

wint  to  the  rescue  of  the  old  royalist 
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past  year  I  have  said  repeatedly  that 
not  only  necewary.  but  clearly  pos- 
have  said  that  tboae  who  speak  of 
Ity   of    war    arc    criminals.      It 
against  the  Intelligence  r.f  man- 
say  that  we  can't  avoid  war  by  use 
and  reason.     It  is  a  flat  state- 
the  people  aren't  Intelligent.    And 
i^epts  that  notion,  he  denies  the  very 
democracy. 

'n  this  year  since  the  Trumsn  doc- 

proclalmed   with   the   blessing  of 

of  both  old  parties.  I  have  said 

\y  that  the  or"     purpose  It  can  serve 

t^rrorlae  our  own  people  and  people 

It  says  quite  clearly— and  I  think 

that  there  Is  a  lot  more  blood  to  be 

we  get  peace. 
at  home,  while  the  blpartlsans  have 
their  synthetic  eaaaoC  a  SMBaoa  from 
our  own  treedoaaa  kaea  kaaa  under- 
Our  urada-unlona  were  early  victims 
Con«rcsa  pasaed  the  Talt-Hartley 
their   power   to  prcuct   the 
In  an  atmosphere  of  hysteria,  the 
and  the  House  Un-American 
have  literal  /  terrorlaed  millions 
into  silence.     I  get  so  many  let- 
of   them    unsigned — from   people 
me  to  Qght  back.     They  say  that 
t  dare  o.  ;n  their  mouths  for  peace 
111   lose  their  jobs.     Spaaeb   Isn't 
It  cosu  a  man  his  livelihood, 
past   year   I   have   challenged    Mr 
and   Ills   bipartisan   supporters   to 
alngla  Ajnarlean  principle  or  a  single 
public  Interest  which  would  have 
itlced  to  make  peace  with  Russia, 
hundred   spaachas  during  the   past 
1  tave  affirmed  my  faith  in  my  country 
Institutions.     I  have  stated  my  con- 
ttaM  we  are  belaf  tad  to  sUoghter  by 
put  property  and  profit  above  hu- 
who   put   their  own    Immediate 
above  the  general  welfare. 
I  >nly  answer  they  give  U  to  cry  "Com- 
wblch  la  a  completely  demagogic 
from  men  who  have  responsible  po- 
of leadership. 

both  a  bualnessman  and  a  farmer.     I 

■saka  a  reaaooahla  profit  from   the 

I  hava  OMda  in  agricultural 

And  I  would  like  to  see  our  Amerl- 

work  so  well  that  all  Independent 

farmers  and  workers  can 

of  the  very  full  production 

possible. 

am  an  opponent  of  monopoUas  and 

which  profit  at  the  expansa  of  the 

welfare.     I  dont  Uke  the  way  tbey 

buainess:  the  way  thay  fight  Ubor 

the  way  they  try  to  shift  the  bUma 

prices    to    farmers    and    workers. 

I  don't  like  to  see  them  uae  their 

organa— both  press  and  radio— In 

to  dominate  the  lives  of  Miitviit  of 

They  have  called  oppoattlon  to 

communistic.     I   call    it   funda- 

Amerlcanlam. 

put  It  simply: 

sU    the    benefits    which    modern 

makes   possible — all   the   wonderful 
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prodtiets  for  better  and  longer  Itvlnf— made 
available  to  all  of  our  people.  I  am  glad  that 
we  have  the  highest  standard  of  living  in  the 
world,  but  I  know  that  wa  dont  have  any- 
where near  the  standard  of  living  which  lies 
within  our  reach  I  know  that  we  cant  realise 
<mr  potential  abundance,  or  help  raise  the 
standards  of  living  elsewhere  In  the  world,  if 
our  enentlea  and  resources  and  science  are 
perverted  to  produce  toots  for  war. 

It  la  generally  considered  that  the  Com- 
munists are  a  menace,  but  I  know  that  they 
are  no  menace  If  we  meet  the  economic  and 
social  problems  for  which  they  offer  vary 
radical  solutions. 

I  get  the  impression  these  days  that  the 
people  who  are  moat  dominated  by  the 
Kremlin — by  Moaoow — are  those  who  oppoee 
everything  the  R\issians  do.  whether  It  is  good 
or  bad  or  Inconsequential.  By  their  actions 
tbay  have  convinced  me  that  they  are  more 
raaponslve  to  Moscow  than  the  American 
Oommunlsts  with  their  spiritual  and  Idaalofl- 
cal  affinity  for  Commtmlsts  In  RiMsta.  We 
cannot  chart  a  course  for  America  on  blind 
hate  ex  blind  love  for  what  the  Russians  do. 

This  word  "communism"  Is  a  miich  greater 
menace  than  the  Communlsu.  The  word  has 
been  applied  to  every  Idea  slightly  to  the  left 
of  slavery.  I  am  sure  that  I  could  take  long 
paasages  frcn  the  works  of  Jefferson  and  Lin- 
coln and  f(et  them  banned  from  classrooms 
on  the  grounds  that  they  are  too  radical. 
This  ts  the  sort  of  nonsense  which  threatens 
everything  we  have  built  here  In  America. 

If  we  want  peace  we  must  challenge  every- 
one who  uses  the  word  "Communist."  We 
must  demand  that  he  define  exactly  what  he 
is  talking  about.  We  shall  find.  I  am  sure, 
that  It  Is  used  most  often  by  men  who  are 
afraid  to  dlseum  an  tsstie  on  lu  merits. 

Adolf  Hitler  made  good  political  use  ot  this 
red-baltlng  weapon,  but  let  ua  rcmamber  that 
his  first  attack  was  made  on  waatam  demoo- 
raclca.  not  Russia.  The  same  eomaa  la  balag 
followed  today.  It  Is  not  Rttaala.  but  Ameri- 
can democracy  which  is  the  Intended  victim 
of  the  first  attack.  It  won't  work.  House- 
wives may  forget  the  grocery  bill  for  a  little 
while  If  the  menace  Is  built  up  to  huge  pro- 
portlona.  but  sooner  or  later  they  want  to 
know  what  happanad  to  their  doUars  while 
somaooa  was  crying  "red."  Veterans  cant  be 
footed  for  very  long  by  those  who  say  we  can 
prodtiee  anything  neceesary  for  war.  includ- 
ing barracks  for  army  camps,  but  that  we 
can't  produce  homee.  Trade-union  members 
know  that  every  strike  for  decent  conditions 
and  every  demand  for  a  living  wage  has  been 
called  "Communist  Inspired."  They  aren't 
fooled. 

The  cry  at  "Communist"  is  used  against  us 
because  we  are  attacking  entrenched  tn<s 
teresu.  bccauss  we  believe  that  it  U  poeaible 
to  make  peace  with  Russia,  and  because  we 
know  that  you  cant  fight  the  econoaale 
theories  of  Karl  M.^rx  with  atom  bombs. 

In  the  past  year  I  have  advanced  a  num- 
ber of  proposals  which  I  believe  can  con- 
tribute to  the  establishment  of  a  durable 
peace. 

The  first  step,  of  course,  is  to  call  off  the 
Truman  doctrUie.  which  was  the  declaration 
of  the  cold  war.  We  must  substitute  poli- 
cies of  genuine  economic  aid  through  the 
United  Nations.  This  Is  only  possible  if  we 
reaaove  from  office  men  whoee  prlvste  Inter- 
mta  cause  them  to  adopt  policies  which  are 
contrary  to  the  Interests  of  the  people.  I  re- 
fer, of  course,  to  the  bankers  and  the  gen- 
erala  and  admirals  who  have  moved  into  so 
■aany  key  positions  In  Washington.  Tbey 
aren't  evil  men.  but  their  pcraonal  interests 
maks  it  impossible  for  them  to  ssrve  us  well. 

Secondly,  we  must  get  International  con- 
trol of  the  middle  eastern  oil  and  the  other 
great  reearvoirs  of  raw  materials  which  pri- 
vate firms  have  exploited.  They  have  done  it 
with  the  support  of  arms  and  subsidies  paid 
for  by  all  the  people,  even  though  only  a  few 
enjoy  any  profits.  We  can't  afford  this  kind 
of  risk.  We  have  seen  what  It  means  In 
terms  of  Palmtine  and  Greece. 


Third,  w  must  repair  our  share  of  tha  dam- 
age dona  to  tba  United  Nations — and  oar 
reeponslblllty  Is  great,  even  thouv;h  the  ad- 
ministration would  like  to  shift  all  the  blama 
to  others.  We  have  to  build  the  UN.  and  we 
can  do  It,  If  we  will  bring  our  practlcee  Into 
line  with  fundamental  American  prlnclplee. 
If  we  arent  going  to  lose  all  of  the  great 
moral  leadership  we  had  at  the  end  of  the 
war.  we  must  face  our  own  responslbUltlea 
for  the  world  crisis. 

^>tirth.  on  the  home  front  we  have  to 
fight  against  the  restrictions  on  civil  liber- 
ties and  make  our  denKx:racy  really  work. 
That  means  that  we  must  do  away  with  poll 
taxes  snd  lynch  law  and  segregation,  the  op- 
pwaslve  labor  laws,  and  all  the  other  evil 
prsctlces  which  make  our  proclamations 
about  democracy  ring  hollow  In  most  of  the 
world. 

Fifth,  we  must  stop  the  trend  toward  mlM- 
Urlzation  of  America  which  is  so  profitable  to 
a  few  entrenched  Interests  and  so  dangerous 
to  the  freedom  of  all.  There  must  be  a  united 
action  against  the  draft  and  compulsory  mili- 
tary training  which  would  regiment  the  lives 
of  our  young  people. 

Last— and  certainly  not  least- we  must 
look  the  situation  over  carefully  and  calmly 
find  out  Just  whst  major  differences  we  have 
with  the  Russians.  Having  cleaned  up  our 
own  delinquencies  in  matters  of  clvU  liberties 
snd  interference  In  the  political  affairs  of 
Greece.  Turkey.  Prance.  Italy.  Latln-Amer- 
lea.  and  many  other  places,  we  can  talk  with 
the  Riisslans  shout  the  ways  to  expand  free- 
dom everywhere  We  shaU  then  have  moral 
authority  and  the  friendship  of  people  In 
every  pert  of  the  globe.  If  there  are  eco- 
nomic differences  matters  of  markeu  and 
raw  materials— we  can  work  them  out.  We 
must  recognias  the  Ideological  differences  be- 
tween the  RinslaiM  and  ourselves  and 
demonstrate  our  own  faith  in  democracy  and 
the  free  flow  at  ideas. 

What  both  the  United  States  and  Russia 
must  realise  Is  that  In  these  days  when  war 
entails  widespread  civilian  destruction  by 
radiant  gas.  clouds  snd  bacteria,  the  only 
sound  military  defense  Is  a  world-wide  good- 
neighbor  policy.  Military  men  are  always 
experts  In  the  last  war  and  amateurs  in  the 
next  war.  What  I  am  saying  U  that  science 
has  now  made  paaca  the  only  possible  mili- 
tary security  for  the  United  SUtes. 

I  say  furthermore  that  our  present  prt)- 
gram  of  trying  to  run  the  entire  erorld  by 
force  and  dollars  wUl  lead  to  limitless  de- 
mands which  will  ruin  us.  One  year  it  will 
be  $400,000,000.  the  next  year  $8,000,000,000. 
the  next  $40,000,000,000.  and  so  on  In  rapid 
progression  until  war  Itself  soon  becomes  the 
only  possible  answer  as  domestic  discontent 
rtsee.  That  Is  why  I  am  flghtlng  so  bard  to 
bring  about  a  complete  reversal  of  the  Tru- 
man. Porrcstal.  Vandenberg  doctrine  of  do- 
msstie  militarization  and  foreign  support  of 
kings  and   rsactlooarlea. 

There  are  other  things  to  be  done,  of 
course.  We  need  a  UN  police  force.  We 
need  a  more  democratic  structure  for  the  UN. 
with  direct  representation  of  the  people.  We 
need  world  law  with  teeth  in  It.  But  we 
cant  get  these  things  until  we  do  the  others. 
and  we  certainly  can  t  get  them  by  building 
landing  barges,  tanks,  pursuit  planes,  atom 
bombs,  and  uniforms  for  our   18-year-olds 

Mr.  Tttmun  and  the  others  can  raise  their 
false  cry  of  "Communist"  but  they  won't 
stop  us  from  fighting  for  peace.  They  cant 
stop  millions  of  Americans  from  coming  into 
the  new  party  and  building  the  political  or- 
ganisation that  will  win  the  rtght  for  peace. 
If  the  few  thousand  American  Communists 
support  Glen  Taylor  and  myself,  they  are 
supporting  our  program.  It  u  the  program 
I  have  outlined.  It  U  an  American  program 
baaed  on  ovir  belief  in  democracy— on  our 
faith  m  our  fellow  men — on  our  faith  In  their 
Judgment  when  they  are  given  the  facts. 

In  closing  let  me  repeat  my  challenge  to 
Mr.  Trunun  and  to  all  the  other  candldatea 
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for  office — I  B&k  them  to  join  me  in  the  fol- 
lowing pledge: 

"I  shall  not  knowingly  accept  the  support 
of  any  Individual  or  group  advocating  the 
limitation  of  democratic  action  for  any  other 
individual  or  group:  nor  the  support  of  any 
individual  or  group  which  would  restrict  the 
civil  liberties  of  others  for  reasons  of  race, 
color,  or  creed:  nor  the  support  of  any  In- 
dividual or  group  advocating  the  violent 
overthrow  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
QUtes." 

Candidates  who  accept  the  support  of  the 
race  supremacy  fiends,  who  would  limit  the 
democratic  actlonB  of  trade-unions,  who 
would  restrict  the  flow  of  free  speech,  who 
support  Intimidation  and  campaigns  of  hate 
and  fear  can't  join  In  this  pledge. 
.  Those  of  us  who  believe  in  democracy 
pledge  It  with  pride. 


Editorial  Tribute  to  Secretary  of  Africul- 
ture  Clinton  P.  Anderson 


Pay  Increase  for  Federal  Employees 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  UNGER 

or   NORTH   DAKOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  May  17  (legislative  day  of 
Monday,  May  10).  1948 

Mr.  LANGER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  editorial  entitled  'Ju.sti- 
fled  Pay  Raise,"  published  in  the  Port 
Worth  Star-Telegram  of  April  14. 1948. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

JtJSTiriXD    PAT    RAISE 

When  complaint  is  hesrd  about  the  In- 
efficiency of  Federal  employees,  the  workers 
lu  the  postal  system  are  rarely  Included. 
As  a  class,  these  workers  are  recognized  as 
being  among  the  best  and  most  efficient  In 
the  Government  service.  In  comparison  with 
the  responsibilities  their  duties  involve,  they 
likewise  are  among  the  most  poorly  paid. 

Up  untU  IMS.  postal  employees  had  re- 
ceived no  Increase  In  basic  pay  since  192S 
Two  raises  since  then  have  not  brought  It  to  a 
lavUh  scale  The  beginning  postal  clerk  or 
letter  carrier  receives,  in  thU  day  of  high 
prices.  $2,100  a  year.  The  top  limit  that  can 
be  reached  alter  years  of  service  ts  $3,100.  plus 
a  alight  addition  In  longevity  pay.  The  In- 
craaaa  won  in  1945  virtually  wss  nullified  by 
elimination  of  overtime  work.  A  similar  $400 
Increase  the  next  year  vPas  offset  by  the  ris- 
ing cost  of  living. 

Three  bills  to  booet  the  pay  of  postal  work- 
ers to  a  level  more  nearly  in  keeping  with 
present  conditions  are  pending  In  Congrees. 
One  of  them,  favorably  reported  by  the 
Senate  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  Commit- 
tee, would  add  $800  a  year  to  the  basic  scale 
of  postal  employees  and  would  Increase  the 
pay  of  other  Government  workers  by  $650  a 
year. 

Undoubtedly  a  raise  In  any  amount  would 
be  welcomed  by  all  Federal  employees,  but 
the  handlers  of  mall  are  especially  deserving. 
Because  they  started  lower  In  the  pay  scale, 
their  compensation  still  lags  behind  that  of 
comparable  Government  workers  despite  the 
modest  gains  In  1945  and  1946.  Whether  or 
not  the  $800  a  year  specified  In  the  pending 
bill  Is  the  proper  figure,  a  raise  to  the  poeUl 
employee  to  prevent  him  from  falling  further 
behind  in  the  cost-of-living  race  is  justified. 

In  spite  of  the  high  costs  of  government 
and  the  need  for  economy  In  Its  operations. 
Congress  can  afford  to  grant  a  raise  to  this 
group  of  employees  purely  on  the  basis  that 
"a  laborer  Is  worthy  of  his  hire." 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CARL  A.  HATCH 

or  NEW  MEXICO 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  May  17  (legislative  day  of 
Monday,  May  10),  1948 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  editorial 
paying  tribute  to  Secretarj'  of  Agricul- 
ture Clinton  P.  Anderson,  from  the 
Washington  Post  of  May  14. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

ANDERSON  S  SEBVICX 

As  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Clinton  P.  An- 
derson proved  himself  equally  adept  at 
enunciating  and  administering  broad-gaged 
agricultural  policies  and  at  fending  off  un- 
founded attacks  on  his  Department.  In  the 
best  sense  a  diplomat,  he  knew  how  to  deal 
with  men,  particularly  his  old  colleagues  In 
Congress,  and  his  services  In  the  Cabinet  will 
be  missed  as  he  enters  the  contest  for  the 
Democratic  senatorial  nomination  in  New 
Mexico.  Mr.  Anderson  occasionally  was  ac- 
cused, and  rightly,  of  vacillation.  Never- 
theless, when  stacked  up  against  Mr.  Ander- 
son's record  of  constructive  accomplishment, 
these  Instances  were  few  and  minor.  The 
former  Secretary  was,  of  course,  first  and 
foremost  a  champion  of  agricultural  in- 
terests, but  his  view  of  agrlcultvire  was  re- 
lated to  the  entire  economy,  and  not  limited. 

This  was  shown  in  the  role  that  Mr.  An- 
derson played  In  encouraging  farm  produc- 
tion to  meet  world  hunger,  even  though  he 
was  not  unaware  of  the  danger  of  potential 
surpluses  He  also  lent  useful  assistance  to 
the  domestic  food -conservation  drives.  At 
the  same  time  he  served  the  Nation  as  well 
as  agriculture  in  keeping  Congress  forever 
reminded  of  the  need  for  adequate  long- 
range  farm  protection.  It  will  be  no  easy 
task  to  replace  Clinton  Anderson  with  a  man 
of  like  ability.  We  hope  to  see  him  back  In 
Washington. 


Utah  Reflected  in  Her  Sons 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ELBERT  D.  THOMAS 

or  UTAH 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  May  17  (legislative  day  of 
Monday,  May  10),  1948 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Utah.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  the  tran- 
script of  an  address  I  made  on  the  sub- 
ject of  Utah  Reflected  in  Her  Sons, 
broadcast  over  the  facilities  of  Station 
KSL.  Salt  Lake  City.  Utah.  May  11.  1948. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

triAH  EETLECTED  IN  UXB  bONS 

I  am  reading  a  t>ook  written  by  one  of 
Utah's  great  men.  Dr.  Parley  A.  Christiansen, 
of  the  Brigham  Yotmg  University.  The  book 
is  a  series  of  essays  entitled  "AU  in  a  Teach- 
er's Day. "  I  am  wondering  If  my  listeners 
would  be  Interested  in  a  series  of  thoughts 


on  Utahans  which  we  could  label  "all  In  a 
Senator's  day." 

When  I  delivered  the  commencement  ad- 
dress at  the  Utah  Stale  Agriculture  College  a 
few  years  ago  I  said  that  Utah's  first  duty  Is 
to  produce  leaders  for  the  Nation.  The  ideals 
of  our  people  and  of  our  State  are  such  that 
we  can  do  that  and  do  it  well.  Under  the 
democratic  system,  this,  of  course,  is  being 
done  everywhere  In  America,  but  that  it  is 
strikingly  being  done  In  Utah  ts  proved  by 
a  repx)rt  of  the  visits  and  a  few  of  the  letters 
received  by  me  from  Utahans  within  the  last 
fortnight. 

We  hear  a  great  deal  these  days  about  the 
word  "proletariate."  This  word  came  to  life 
again  as  part  of  the  vocabulary  of  the  mod- 
ern Russian  movement.  The  first  time  I  saw 
the  word  was  In  reading  Cicero  In  my  old 
Latin  days.  Cicero  defined  a  person  who  be- 
longed to  this  proletariate  as  one  who  did 
nothing  for  his  state  but  raise  children.  The 
German  military  Idea  under  the  Kaiser  when 
they  used  to  talk  of  gun  fodder  Is  something 
akin  to  it,  Utah  must  never  produce  gun 
fodder  nor  must  she  supply  a  proletariate 
Our  Ideals  and  our  educational  Institutions 
are  too  fine  for  that.  We  want  to  produce 
and  develop  leaders  for  our  Nation.  That 
we  can  do.  and  that  we  are  doing,  although 
we  are  not  a  rich  State  nor  a  powerful  Slate 
In  the  sense  that  other  States  are  powerful 
and  rich  That  Utah's  Infiuence  Is  being  felt 
the  Nation  over,  yes,  even  In  the  far  corners 
of  the  earth.  Is  truly  reflected  In  her  sons. 

First,  an  Item  that  brings  gratitude  and 
appreciation  to  a  teacher's  soul — two  letters 
have  been  received  from  former  students  who 
were  In  one  of  my  classes  at  the  same  time 
while  I  was  teaching  at  the  university.  One 
student  told  me  he  has  become  vice  presi- 
dent of  the  Ford  Motor  Corp..  the  other 
that  he  Is  now  vice  president  and  general 
manager  of  one  of  the  country's  biggest  cor- 
porations, the  Nash  Kelvlnator  Co.  Then 
another  classmate  of  these  boys  has  Just 
become  president  of  the  National  Restaurant 
Association.  This  teacher  takes  full  credit 
for  the  success  of  these  outstanding  Utah 
boys,  but  I  probably  forgot  or  did  not  hsve 
the  foresight  to  give  them  A's. 

Another  former  student  is  vice  president 
of  one  of  America's  big  paper  companies 
which  buys  much  of  Its  paper  from  Finland. 
This  young  man,  though  located  In  the  big- 
gest city  of  the  world,  speaks  of  Utah  as 
home.  He  has  traveled  extensively  through, 
out  Europe  in  connection  with  his  business 
and  brought  with  him  to  my  office  the  other 
day  a  top  notch  Finnish  exporter.  We  talked 
about  Russian-Finland  relations  because  our 
friend  from  Finland  has  Just  returned  from 
two  trips  Into  Russia.  He  speaks  Russian 
fluently  and  therefore  gained  something 
from  his  visit  to  bring  to  us  that  other 
people  were  not  able  to  get  who  did  not  know 
the  language. 

An  interesting  experience  of  the  week  was 
with  Lord  Beaverbrook  and  his  London  Dally 
Express.  You  might  ask.  now  how  can 
Utahans  figure  in  this  picture.  But  here  Is 
the  story.  Beaverbrook  represents  those  in- 
terests In  England  who  are  are  opposed  to 
our  European  recovery  plan,  cooperation  with 
America,  and  the  British  loan.  He  wants 
England  to  stand  alone  in  the  world  vmder 
the  old  empire  structure.  I  got  my  name  In 
his  feature  because  I  called  attention  to  one 
of  his  editorials  and  labeled  It  "An  Unfriend- 
ly Friendly  Editorial."  His  paper  lUted  the 
term  and  he  gave  me  another  half  column. 
Our  Utah  missionaries  in  London  clipped  the 
editorials  and  sent  them  to  me  by  air  mall. 
Utah  is  surely  close  to  the  world.  A  paper 
comes  out  in  the  morning  in  London,  we 
get  it  the  next  morning  in  Washington.  No 
matter  what  theory  you  have — one  world, 
two  worlds,  or  a  multitude  of  worlds,  we 
are  surely  living  close  to  one  another  and 
half  of  the  world  does  know  what  the  other 
half  is  doing. 
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•tt  another  Utabaa  et  the  The 
BMcUnf  at  OolumbU  UntrarMty. 
l4aTliit  Columbia  to  Jala  oat  uiUTcrBlty 
wofltable    year*    of    •■partaDC*    away 
la  la  a  paal  bmoi  and  anothar 

at  the  annual  maattsft  of  the  Amer- 
fl|9Ctety  of  International  Law  held  tn 
recently,  we  met  a  Utahan  who 
municipal  Judge  In  one  of  the  big 
eitlea.  What  a  wonderful  experience 
acquaintance*  with  old  frlenda  In 
lety  who  are  tntereeted  In  building 
and  better  world.  The  bright  spot 
la  to  listen  to  two  men.  who  have 
1  tmtt  lives  attamptlng  to  bring  about 
speak  about  gains,  realizing 
la  golag  to  be  a  long  struggle,  but 
optimistic  ancDuragaiDcnt  almost 
The  pao^  at  tba  world  may  not 
for  world  goveminant.  but  they  are 
ready.  They  are  taamlng  a  llttla 
s  time  throt^  practical  aaperlaiiea 
people  have  laamad.  Tba  growth  la 
It  la  steady,  and  It  la  mora  aixl  more 
under  American  leadership,  and 
contribution  Is  reflected  in  that 
Here  again  some  of  the  things 
talked  about  saem  far  remoead  from 
life,  but  I  want  to  repeat  thay 
to  you  than  any  program  you  hava 
o(«n  backyard.  What  kappana  to 
«a  cannot  kaap  tba  Amarlein  dollar 
Wba»  happens  to  you  if  the  third 
8tarts7  What  happens  to  you  If 
ilane  or  If  something  equivalent  to 
picks  one  of  our  towns?  BtabU- 
peace  mean  more  to  every  man. 
and  child  who  Is  able  to  llatan  to 
»  tonight  than  any  other  two  tttlfi 
think  of,  and  Utah  U  reflected  In  the 
for  that  peace  and  stability  through 
aa  afforta  of  her  sons  and  dsughters. 
calling  In  my  office  was  another 
nan.  an  educator  who  has  brought 
recognlUoo  to  our  8UU.  the  presl- 
tha  National  Iducatlon  Association, 
s  election  to  this  place  of  high 
l>laces  Utah  tn  the  field  ot  edticatlun 
ihe  rightly  beloaga. 

a  letter  on  my  desk  from  my  old 
classmate    who    has    Just    been 
prealdant  of  the  NaUonal  Bar  Asso- 
saylng  he  wUl  be  In  Washington  to 
thte  month.    This  Is  anothar  great 
on  Utah, 
yotuig  men  from  Salt  Lake  came  to 
to    testify    before    one    of    the 
ccnimlttees  In  oppoaltlon  to  the  bUl 
Consideration.    Thaaa  young  men  were 
modast.  and  honest,  and  every - 
them  and  had  confidence  in  what 
Bvcn  the  proponenU  of  the  bill 
cfimment  to  this  effect.    My  heart  fills 
when  my  colleagues  tn  the  Senate 
of  their  way  to  commend  witnesses 
In    their   committees,   who   have 
home,   for  their  forthrlghtness. 
and  honesty. 
Conner  students  dropped  in   to  say 
from   San   FTandsco  and  Oakland: 
B  cm  btislneaa  with  the  Oovemment 
legal   repreeentatlve   of   one   of   the 
esUte  firms  In  San  Pranclsco.  or- 
and     operated     by     Utahans— the 
representing  the  Standard  OU  of  Call- 
lawyer  for  that  firm.    Both  of  these 
me    that    the    president    of    the 
OU  of  Cailfomla  U  a  Utahan. 
have  only  mentioned,  without  nam- 
XTtahans  who  have  visited  me  In 
or  who  have  written  me  from  else- 
the  United  States  or  from  abroad 
he  last  a  weeks     Time  will  not  permit 
the  bimdreds  o*  UUhans  living 
who  are  successful  and  who 
iworthy  and  who  do  honor  to  all  of 
1  lome.    Our  Utah  heritage  Is  reflected 
these  young  people,  they  are  proud 
and  when  we  view  their 
thoughtful  we  ssy.  -Only  In 
can  theee  things  bappen." 
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Utak  has  so  m«eh  to  oflar  m  the  way  at  n~ 
harltaga.  and  mambood  that  if  our 

[  our  strenftk  and  aiaaCs.  not  calling 

sttentlon  to  our  waakaaaHa,  we  would  grow 
still  further  In  stature  In  the  eyes  of  the 
world.  No  one  then  would  be  able  to  say  like 
one  fanxms  modem  author,  that  the  "people 
In  Utah  are  dead  from  th«lr  shoulders  up  " 

I  am  for  Utah  and  Utahana  Utah's  great- 
nam  U  truly  reflected  tn  her  sons,  not  only  In 
America,  but  abroad  In  the  world.  I  am 
proud  to  be  a  Senator  from  Utah  because  of 
the  greatness  reflected  In  the  people  of  our 
State.  I  am  proud  to  represent  Utah  people, 
but  if  I  am  thought  worthy  of  being  repre- 
sentative of  Utah  people  I  am  prouder  still. 


Chariei  L.  Gifford 


MEMORIAL  ADDRESS 
or 

HON.  CARL  T.  CURTIS 


oa 

m  TH«  HOUSE  OF  RIPHIBBW TATTVP 

Mondat.  Map  17,  194S 

On  the  life,  character,  and  public  service  of 
Bon.  CKAtLcs  L  Oirroas.  late  a  Represent- 
ative from  the  State  of  MaaaachusetU 

Mr.  CURTIS.    Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 

most  unusual  and  Interesting  characters 
that  I  have  ever  known  was  the  late 
Chariks  OirrokD.  who  so  ably  repre- 
sented the  Ninth  Congressional  District 
of  Massachusetts.  I  will  remember  him 
for  his  profound  Americanism,  his  com- 
mon aense.  hU  high  principles,  and  his 
sense  of  humor. 

Mr.  OirroKo  was  a  devoted  public 
servant.  He  made  a  dbtlnct  contribu- 
tion to  his  community,  his  State,  and  to 
our  great  RepubUc.  He  has  earned  his 
reward. 


Recocnition  of  tke  State  of  Israel 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  OWEN  BREWSTER 

or    MAINE 

IN  THB  SKNAT*  OP  THi  UNITSD  STATES 

Monday.  May  17  {legislative  day  of 
Monday.  May  10  >.  1948 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  inserted 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  edito- 
rial entitled  "A  Record  of  Bungling,' 
from  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune  of 
yaaterday.  Sunday,  dealing  with  the  rec- 
ognition of  Israel  by  our  Government. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recoiid, 
as  follows: 

A  tscoao  or  bcncukg 

Mr.  Truman  was  indubitably  right  in  rec- 
ogaMng  the  state  of  Israel.  But  the  fact 
that  the  porpoiselike  progress  of  American 
policy  toward  Palestine  has.  at  this  mommt. 
succeeded  In  bringing  the  Nation's  head 
above  water,  affords  no  confidence  that  there 
wUl  not  be  another  pitmge.  It  would  be 
dlAcult.  indeed,  to  dteeovar  in  the  history  of 
American  diplomacy  a  more  peculiar  se- 
quence of  events  than  that  which  has  marked 
the  national  policy  m  the  Near  East,  and  the 
vast  bewUderment  which  swept  the  world  on 


the    announcement    of    the    recognition    of 
Israel  Is  a  clear  warning  of  danger  ahead. 

The  United  Stataa  has  long  been  regarded 
aa  the  principal  exponent  of  Jewish  aspira- 
tlons  In  the  Holy  Land.  American  criticism 
was  an  Important  factor  In  Inducing  the 
British  to  withdraw  from  the  mandate,  and 
American  support  for  partition  was  essen- 
tial to  the  adoption  of  that  program  by  the 
United  Nations.  This  country's  reversal  on 
parutton  was  a  great  shock  to  world  opin- 
ion: whether  other  nations  agreed  with  the 
American  stand  or  not.  they  were  astonished 
to  find  it  changed  so  abruptly  and  with  such 
a  lack  of  candor.  The  same  reaction,  dou- 
bled In  intensity,  will  accompany  Mr.  Tru- 
man's recocrnltlon  of  partition.  The  patent 
fsct  that  the  President's  actions  caught  the 
American  delegation  st  Lake  Success  com-* 
pletely  by  surprise  will  do  nothing  to  en- 
lUknce  the  dignity  or  the  prestige  of  the  diplo- 
matic represenuttves  of  the  United  States. 

This  Is  of  far  more  than  casual  Importance 
in  the  present  state  of  world  affairs.  The 
position  of  the  United  States  In  the  eyes  of 
the  world  Is  one  of  greet  power.  There  Is 
comfort  In  that  for  nstions  stnntgling  with 
Intricate  economic  proMams  and  confront- 
ing the  threat  of  CoauauBlat  aggreaslon. 
BMt  there  la  also  a  latent  fear,  no  little  jeal- 
oosy,  and  some  suspicion,  which  Is  auidu- 
oiuly  fostered  by  CommunUU  everywhere. 
If  the  world  comes  to  conceive  of  the  United 
States  as  a  fumbling  giant,  it  will  be  alarmed. 
because  power.  Ignorantly  used,  te  always 
dangarotis.  If  tba  world  loses  respect  lor 
America's  moral  purpose  snd  steadfsstness. 
the  situation  will  be  worse.  The  most  benev- 
olent gestures  will  be  looked  on  with  cvnic.sm 
and  spprehension.  and  the  fast-developing 
unity  of  the  non-Commtmlst  nations  wUl  be 
weakened  at  the  heart. 

The  ticklish  Palestine  problem  has  not 
been  disposed  of.  so  far  ss  the  United  Sutes 
Is  concerned,  by  the  recognition  of  the 
JewUh  sute.  Israel  U  in  dsnger.  the  war  Is 
dsveloplng  with  ominous  speed,  and  America 
cannot  remain  coaiplMent.  The  world,  cer- 
tainly. wUl  be  watditeg  critically  ■•  Amcrl- 
can  policy  develops  ia  the  Near  East.  If  the 
old  pattern  continues — of  slternste  sUength 
and  weakness,  of  dodging  responsibility  until 
overtaken  by  events,  of  big  words  and  petty 
deeds— the  cost  to  the  United  SUtes  in  terms 
of  International  respect  will  be  Incalculable. 

Mr.  Truman  has  expressed  the  pious  hope 
that  foralgn  policy  wUI  be  kept  out  of  the 
wnHig  Prealdentiai  campaign.  So  far  as 
major  objectives  are  concerned,  most  Ameri- 
cans share  his  wish.  But  it  U  Impossible  for 
the  voters  to  overlook,  or  candidates  to  Ig- 
nore, obvious  bungling  in  the  conduct  of 
foreign  affairs.  The  Palestine  question  has 
^— P  badly  bungled  thus  far,  and  though  the 
worst  effects  of  the  errors  may  still  be  re- 
paired, the  errors  themselves  cannot  be  for- 
gotten. 


Tl»e  PreudcBt'i  Off-tbe-Record  Addresi  to 
Newspaper  Editors  and  Publishers 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
o. 

HON.  scon  W.  LUCAS 

or  nxiNois 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Mondttv.  May  17  (lepisldtit^e  day  of 
Monday.  May  10\  1948 

Mr.  LUCAS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  tiave  inserted  in 
the  RxcoBo  a  column  entitled  "Lighter 
Vein."  by  V.  Y.  Dallman.  editor  of  the 
Illinois  sute  Register,  of  Sprinsfleld. 
III.  Mr.  Dallman  Is  a  very  outstanding 
newspaperman  of  our  State. 
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There  l)elng  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

LiGHna  Vxiif 

(By  V.  T.  Dallman  (admiral)) 


CTTLOUS  BZINCAKNATION  OT  RABBT  TVUMAN 
AT  PmXSS  rZAST  MAKES  HIS  NOMINATION 
CINCB 

President  Truman  was  speaking.  Pour 
hundred  newspaper  editors  and  publishers 
and  an  additional  400  guests  were  according 
the  President  of  the  United  States  Indifferent 
attention.  There  was  the  usual  black-tie 
and  evening-gown  politeness,  but  Harry  Tru- 
man wasn't  getting  any  applause. 

Then  came  as  near  a  miracle  In  politics 
as  this  aTlter  has  ever  witnessed.  We  were 
lolling  at  ease  after  a  sumptuous  banquet  in 
the  President's  room  of  the  beautiful  Statler 
Hotel  in  Washington. 

The  scene  was  an  Iridescent  dream  of 
beauty.  The  indirect  lighting  system  shed 
a  tricolor  red,  white,  and  blue  effect  across 
the  celling  and  upon  the  walls.  The  deep- 
red  curtain  behind  the  long  speaker's  table 
where  the  President  and  many  dignitaries 
sat  was  studded  with  brilliant  stars. 

All  of  this  rich  color  blended  perfectly 
with  the  deep  meaning  of  the  national  an- 
them which  the  Marine  Band  orchestra 
played  Insplrlngly  from  an  elevated  stage  off 
to  one  side. 

There  was  some  buzz  of  conversation  and 
no  little  smoking  of  cigars  and  cigarettes  as 
the  mostly  Republican  audience  of  men  and 
their  ladles  of  affluence  sat  back  to  endure 
the  Democratic  President's  speech  in  a 
twangy   voice. 

For  10  minutes  Mr.  Truman  broadcast  his 
address.  It  was  echoing  across  the  conti- 
nent on  a  great  network.  He  talked  about 
national  defense,  inflation,  Russia,  commu- 
nism, and  what  not,  but  it  was  Just  another 
Truman  speech. 

Then  came  the  miracle. 

Occupying  a  ringside  seat  only  15  feet  from 
the  President.  I  could  study  his  facial  ex- 
pressions and  Interpret  the  personal  qualities 
which  always  enter  into  any  speech. 

Strangely  enough,  the  President's  entire 
personality  seemed  to  change.  He  had 
brushed  his  papers  aside,  announced  that 
what  he  was  about  to  say  for  another  15 
minutes  was  "off  the  record."  and  was  p)our- 
Ing  out  his  heart  as  I  had  never  seen  him 
do  before. 

If  he  had  been  a  Wilson,  a  Roosevelt,  a 
Bryan,  a  Norrls  or  a  Vandenburg  he  couldn't 
have  done  better. 

Republicans  forgot  that  they  were  Repub- 
licans: Democrats  that  they  were  Democrats, 
as  they  actually  leaned  forward  seeking  to 
catch  every  syllable  falling  from  the  lips  of  a 
man  whose  voice  changed  for  the  better 
under  the  pressure  of  heart  throbs  as  he 
poured  out  his  soul  In  an  appeal  for  national 
unity  to  prevent  war,  promote  peace  and 
serve  mankind  here  and  throughout  the 
world. 

What  the  President  said  I  must  not  quote, 
but  as  he  finished  his  ofl-the-record  ad- 
dress, bowed  and  with  his  aides  walked  across 
the  stage,  down  the  steps  and  through  an 
exit,  he  was  given  a  prolonged,  tumultuous 
ovation  which  continued  after  he  had  dis- 
appeared. 

I  saw  hard-boiled  Republicans  turn  one 
to  another  In  surpilse.  I  heard  many  of 
them  say:  "That  was  a  great  speech!" 

That  miracle  made  history.  What  the 
President  said  to  stir  those  Republican 
minds  and  hearts  was  only  a  part  of  the 
miracle.  The  surprising  companion  part 
was  that  those  Republican  hearts  could  be 
so  warmed  by  any  Democrat  and  especially 
by  Harry  Truman. 

Reverberations  from  that  miracle  have 
echoed  across  the  Nation.  Time  magazine 
of  May  3,  1948.  was  so  moved  that  it  gave 
preferred  position  on  "its  first   page  of  Na- 


tional Affairs  to  the  report  of  that  speech 
by  Roecoe  Drummond,  chief  of  the  Washing- 
ton bureau  of  the  Christian  Science  Monitor. 
It  quoted  Drummond  as  saying: 

"I  put  It  as  a  careful  statement  of  fact 
that  I  never  heard  any  political  personage 
receive  any  longer,  sustained  or  more  spon- 
taneous applause  than  came  from  that  group 
of  over\vhelmln<?ly  Republican  newspaper 
editors.  They  liked  what  Mr.  Truman  had 
to  say  and  they  liked  the  way  he  said  It. 
They  felt  an  Integrity,  a  humility,  a  morality 
of  purpose  •  •  •  which  sclrred  their 
esteem,  their  regard,  and  their  good  will." 

Time  magazine  went  on  to  say: 

"A  good  two  score  of  the  guests  remarked 
to  Presidential  press  secretary.  Charles  Ross, 
that  If  Harry  Truman  carried  on  his  cam- 
paign with  that  kind  of  effectiveness,  'hell 
be  a  hard  guy  to  beat.' " 

As  I  wired  back  from  Washington  to  this 
paper  that  night,  "a  new  Harry  Truman  had 
been  revealed."  Moreover,  from  that  mo- 
ment on,  there  was  not  the  slightest  doubt 
that  President  Truman  would  be  nominated 
at  Philadelphia  for  a  full  term  as  Presi- 
dent. 


acquisitions  have  placed  heavy  burdens  on 
adjacent  property  remaining  In  private 
hands,  and  In  some  cases  they  have  cre- 
ated financial  crises  for  school  districts  and 
municipalities. 


United  States  Landholdings 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  UNGER 

or  NOBTH   DAKOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  May  17  (legislattve  day  of 
Monday.  May  10).  1948 

Mr.  LANGER.  Mr.  Pre.sident.  I  aslc 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  editorial  entitled  "United 
States  LandholdlnKS,"  published  in  the 
Port  Worth  Star-Telegram  of  April  13, 
1948. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

VTTTD   ST  AXIS   LANDHOLDINGS 

County  officials  In  California  are  disturbed, 
with  ample  good  reason,  over  Federal  own- 
ership of  real  property  within  the  State. 
The  situation  has  reached  the  p>olnt  that  the 
Federal  Government  now  owns  47  percent 
of  the  State's  total  area,  and  Its  acquisitions 
have  taken  $900,000,000  In  valuations  off 
the  assessment  rolls.  Federal  ownership  of 
this  land  deprives  the  State  and  counties  of 
$35,000,000  a  year  In  revenues  they  would 
receive  If  the  properties  were  subject  to  taxa- 
tion. 

These  statistics  were  gathered  for  the 
County  Supervisors'  (Commissioners)  Asso- 
ciation, to  be  used  In  a  plea  for  Congress 
for  some  measure  of  relief.  The  plea  Is  one 
in  which  local  officials  of  all  States  and 
counties  might  well  Join.  California's  plight 
may  be  worse  than  that  of  some  other  States, 
but  to  a  greater  or  lesser  degree  the  same  sit- 
uation exists  in  all  States. 

Senator  Btrd,  of  Virginia,  made  a  report 
to  Congress  back  In  1943.  which  showed  that 
on  January  1  of  that  year  Federal  owner- 
ship of  real  estate  comprised  more  than 
one-fifth  of  the  entire  land  area  of  the 
country.  A  table  accompanying  the  report 
showed  some  Federal  landholdings  In  every 
State  of  the  Union.  And  considerable 
amounts  of  land  were  acquired  by  the  Gov- 
ernment after  January  1,  1943. 

As  a  rule,  federally  owned  real  estate  Is 
exempt  from  taxation,  although  In  some 
cases  payments  in  lieu  of  taxes  have  been 
made  to  local  units  of  government  which 
formerly  taxed  the  property.  Generally 
speaking,   however,   the  Government's   land 


Eqsal  Opportanity  in  Education 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ELBERT  D.  THORHAS 

or  tn-AH 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  May  17  (legislative  day  of 
Monday,  May  10>.  1948 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Utah.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Appendix  an  address  on  the  sub- 
ject Equal  Opportunity  in  Education,  by 
Mrs.  Eugene  Meyer,  at  the  conference 
on  human  rights,  civil  and  cultural,  at 
Howard  University.  WaihinKton,  D.  C. 
May  13,  1948. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

I  realize  that  you  wish  me  to  apeak  today 
on  equality  of  educational  opport\,tnlty  In 
the  college.  But  there  can  never  be  equal 
opportunity  at  the  highest  levels  until  there 
is  more  equality  In  the  preparation  given  our 
boys  and  girls  In  our  elementary  and  gram- 
mar schools.  The  children  who  come  from 
States  with  less  per-captta  wealth,  or  thoss 
who  come  from  rural  areas  and  city  sluma. 
now  have  the  poorest  schools.  This  mill- 
tates  against  their  chances  of  getting  Into 
college.  But  even  In  our  most  prosperous 
States  we  have  neglected  the  schools  and 
teacher  training  to  such  an  extent  that  many 
of  the  graduates  find  themselves  handicapped 
by  inadequate  preparation  for  collega. 

At  the  health  conference  last  week  a  daan 
of  one  of  our  leading  medical  schools  statad 
that  only  a  few  of  the  best  schools  hsvt  a 
full  quota  of  top-notch  students.  Ons- 
elghth  of  the  students  In  other  medical 
schools  are  not  the  proper  materlsl.  and  we 
are  not  producing  enough  top-flight  men  for 
scientific  research.  Everywhere  the  bottle> 
neck  of  talent,  said  this  medical  man,  is  on 
the  lowest  level  of  education.  As  for  the 
rank  and  file.  I  need  not  remind  you  that 
we  rejected  about  5.000,000  men  In  the  last 
war  for  illiteracy  and  mental  or  physical 
instability. 

One  admiral  who  is  In  favor  of  universal 
military  training  said  last  week  that  we 
wouldn't  need  universal  military  training /so_^^ 
urgently.  If  only  our  public  schools  did  a 
more  thorough  educational  Job  througlKut 
the  country.  But,  said  he,  many  of  our  high- 
school  graduates  are  so  badly  prepared  that 
we  have  to  begin  their  mathematics  all  over 
again. 

In  other  words,  equality  of  opportunity  at 
the  college  level  Is  a  myth,  as  long  as  It  de- 
pends on  the  geographical  area  In  which  the 
applicant  happens  to  be  born.  It  Is  a  myth  - 
for  many  others  whose  schools  have  lost  so 
many  of  their  good  teachers  that  they  no 
longer  give  their  students  a  sound  education. 
We  have  allowed  our  elementary  education  to 
run  down  to  a  point  where  we  are  endanger- 
ing our  whole  intellectual  and  cultural  life. 

And  we  have  done  this  at  a  moment 
when  as  never  before,  this  country  is  con- 
fronted by  a  demand  for  the  greatest  possible 
number  of  Informed,  educated,  and  mature 
citizens.  We  need  them  for  the  country's 
functioning  as  the  world's  leading  Nation. 
We  need  them  to  maintain  our  responsibili- 
ties toward  other  nations.  We  need  them 
for  military  defense.     Above  all,  we  need  a 
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defense  that  tranacends  mere  mill- 
r.  To  be  sure,  we  must  be  strong 
to  waee  war.  We  miut  be  strong 
to  lawvent  sggreealon  thst  threatens 
And  we  cannot  achieve  the  requisite 
nental,  and  phyalcal  poise  to  prevent 
IB  we  underpin  our  whole  social 
with  educated  people 
progress  as  communism  has  made 
our  people  la  largely  due  to  the  fact 
I  propai^nda  emphasizes  the  unde- 
weskneaaes  in  our  social  structure. 
Ifarahall  in  hto  recent  speech  made 
tliat  communlam  is  not  so  much  the 
Amertewi  weunty  as  the  conditions 
rise  to  communism.  If  we  use  all 
wlcely  and  ccursgeously  to 
conditions  In  our  own  country 
the  United  Sutes  can  become, 
Washington  Post  last  week,  a  master 
Only  with  faith  In  democratic 
es  can  the  master  builder  undermine 
iter  destroyer. 

altb  In  the  power,  the  resilience  and 

e  of  democracy  cannot  be  sustained 

fountry.  If  we  Ignore  our  own  breed- 

of  communism  on  the  plea  that 

too  busy  cleaning  them  up  In  Eu- 

[JnlMs  w«  mend  some  of   the  basic 

in  our  social  structure,  such  as 

educational  facilities  and  Inade- 

l)o«aitng.  there  will  be  serious  unrest  In 

And  this  unrest  will  be  strong- 

your  people,  for  they  have  suffered 

inJtMtlces  in  both  areas.     But 

important  tbs  housing  problem  may 

la  the  mora  Tital  need,  foe  tt  Is 

of  our  democratic  liberties. 

an  educated  citizenry  able  to  pre- 

extend  freedom,  the  Nation  cannot 

t     of     all     when     communism 

lU  fslse  but  Utopian  Ideology. 

one   of   our    basic.    Inunedlats 

tbts  country  Is  Federal  aid  to  edu- 

Tbs  beet  bill  to  achieve  It  Is  now  In 

It  has  slready  passed  the  Senate 

of  58  to  23.     But  It   Is  hung  up 

::oKunlttee  of  Labor  and  Education  In 
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.  bacatise  the  Republican  majority 
wtll  not  give  It  the  green  light.    Why 
Because    thev    want    to   balance    the 
Now.  I  have  every  respect  for  the 
need  of  economic  solvency     Our  ex- 
ree  for  the  Marshall  plan,  for  arma- 
for  a  possible  military  training  pro- 
vast.     But  the  most  elementary  so- 
ot the  American  people  cannot  be 
If  our  people  are  to  be  lit  to  carry 
Marshall  plan  and  a  defense  pro- 
t  hat   makes    not    only    for     military 
but  holds  aloft  the  moral  superlor- 
( lemocratlc  principles. 
fiicndB.  we  have  st  present  a  Senate 
ujtandlng  ability,  courage,  and  statea- 
rt  Is  a  deliberative  body  In  the 
lense   of    the    word.      Both    the    Be- 
and    Democratic    leadership    have 
distinguished  record  on  national  and 
questions  of  the  greatest  mo> 
But  the  House  of  Representatives  has 
the  same  broad  perspective.    To  be 
has  passed  the  antUpoll  tax  bill  and 
taxes       And    only     last     week     the 
Mr.    Marruf.    Indicated    that    the 
#ould  pass  the  measures  for  the  entry 
country  Into  the  World  Health  Or- 
n   and    for   the  acceptance  of   our 
Buropean  displaced  persons.     This 
Statement  Indies  tea  an  awareness  of 
lijtoi  uatlonal     social     responsibilities. 
be  balanced  by  an  equal  aware- 
the  serious  social  problems  that  con- 
here  at   home 
examine  the  House  record  In  regard 
Kl  aid  to  educaUon.     The  hearings 
completed  under  the  sbis  chalr- 
of  Mr    McCowKN.  of  Ohio.     Since 
passed    the   Mil   with   an   over- 
sjorlty  a  barrage  of  national  or- 
aatf    dIaUttfulshed    individuals 
with  Om  Bpaaker.  Mr    Mabtin. 
Lhe  bill  reported  out  in  the  House. 
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Only  last  week  in  one  single  delegation  30 
national  organisations — labor  unions,  farm 
organisations,  women's  clubs,  and  profes- 
sional groups — representing  many  millions  of 
citizens,  called  on  the  Speaker  tu  urge  enact- 
ment of  the  education -aid  bill  at  this  session. 
He  tells  everybody  the  same  thing.  He  thinks 
there  are  enough  votes  to  pass  the  bill  In  the 
House.  He  Is  for  It.  he  says.  But  we  are 
already  spending  too  much  money.  We  can't 
afford  it. 

The  answer  to  that  argument  was  made  by 
the  United  States  Chamber  of  Commerce 
when  tt  issued  Its  detailed  study  that  proved 
the  close  relationship  throughout  our  coun- 
try between  the  per  capita  production  and 
buying  power  of  each  State  and  community 
to  the  per  capita  expenditure  on  edticatlon. 
But  the  best  analysis  of  educational  finance 
In  Its  relationship  to  the  Nation's  eccuiomy  is 
contained  In  a  book  recently  published  by 
Ssymour  B.  Harris,  professor  of  economics  in 
the  Harvard  Graduate  School  of  Administra- 
tion, entitled  "How  Shall  We  Pay  for  Educa- 
tion?" Professor  Harris  makes  out  a  strong 
case  for  Increased  Federal  aid  to  education. 
He  polnU  out  that  from  1913  to  1950  (esti- 
mated ) .  Federal  revenues  will  have  risen 
about  13  times  as  much  as  State  and  local 
revenues.  Furthermore  the  Federal  tax  sys- 
tem responds  better  to  changing  economic 
conditions.  U  more  productive  of  revenue, 
and  Is  also  less  depressing  on  the  sconomy. 
dollar  for  dollar,  than  the  State  and  local 
tax  systems.  The  Federal  Government  should 
bear  larger  respoustbilltles,  too.  because  It 
has  held  for  Itaslf  the  most  productive  forms 
of  revenue.  Finally  since  maleducatlon  In 
one  part  of  the  country  affects  the  rest  of  the 
country  adversely  the  Federal  Government  In 
the  Interests  of  the  country  as  a  whole  should 
redress  the  balance.  He  reports  that  State 
aid  for  education  by  12  Southern  States  re- 
cently amounted  to  1.4  percent  of  the  Income 
of  these  relatively  poor  States;  and  9  wealthy 
Northern  Slates  contributed  only  O.M  percent 
of  the  income  of  their  citizens  as  State  aid  to 
education.  "How  much  longer."  demands 
rir.  Harris,  "win  the  Federal  Government  go 
on  spending  less  than  a  hundred  million  per 
year  on  the  schools  of  the  country,  that  Is. 
less  than  0  3  percent  of  Its  Income  and  less 
than  0  1  percent  of  the  Nation's  economy?" 
To  the  budget  minded  Mr.  Harris  demon- 
strates that  for  every  billion  dollars  spent  by 
Government  for  educaUon  the  returns  In  the 
rise  of  the  Nation's  economy  would  be  many 
times  the  outlay.  That  it  would  also  bring 
about  more  important  If  immeasurable  non- 
economlc  gains  is  almost  self-evident,  says 
Professor  Harris. 

He  mlijht  well  have  stated  the  case  more 
strongly.  For  all  the  argumenU  of  the  Dnlted 
States  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  by  Profes- 
sor Harris  Indicate  that  U  the  MOO.OOO.OtO 
provided  In  the  bill  for  Federal  aid  to  educa- 
tion are  Invested  m  strengthening  cu.-  human 
resources,  that  sum  will  produce  more  wealth, 
material,  moral,  and  spiritual,  than  any  other 
investment  of  a  similar  sum. 

But  in  spite  of  the  material  and  moral 
argumeuu  In  favor  oX  Federal  aid  to  educa- 
tion, and  in  spite  of  the  overwhelming  na- 
tional sentiment  behind  it.  the  powar  of  t^M 
Speaker  Is  such  tliat  he  can  nullify  the  wishes 
of  the  people  and  the  Congressmen  who  rep- 
resent them.  The  improper  exercise  of  such 
power  Is  a  stultiflcaUon  of  the  democratic 
process.  It  is  an  arbitrary  disregard  of  the 
national  welfare.  It  Is  a  situation  as  tragic 
as  it  Is  dangerous  for  the  Republican  Party. 
For  the  social  consclousnaaa  delayed  by  the 
Senate  Republicans  will  not  counteract  the 
impression  o(  agetaU  Indifference  thst  u  being 
made  in  the  Hoosa. 

It  u  conceded  by  the  Bouse  leadership  that 
no  bill  for  national  health  protection  can  pass 
St  this  ssaalon.  A  housing  bill  of  soum  sort 
may  pass,  but  there  Is  doubt  about  the  most 
necsaaary  part  of  such  a  bill,  the  proviaion 
for  public  houalng.     Therefore.  Federal  aid 


to  education  Is  the  only  measure  by  which  the 
Republican  leadership  In  the  House  can  dem- 
onstrate Its  Interest  In  the  public  welfare. 
Job  Maxtin.  himself,  told  the  press  that  there 
is  more  public  Interest  in  Federal  aid  to 
education  than  In  any  other  measure  now 
before  the  Congress  and  that  the  bill  would 
surely  pass  If  it  Is  reported  out.  Mr.  Martin 
has  every  reason  to  know  about  the  enor- 
mous pressure  behind  the  Federal  aid  to 
education  bill.  Early  returns  on  a  Gallup 
poll  not  yet  completed  confirm  his  opinion 
that  a  clear-cut  majority  of  the  American 
people  are  in  favor  of  the  bill.  But  It  ought 
to  Interest  Jos  Mar-hn  that  the  majority  of 
these  people  also  say  that  they  are  willing  to 
pay  the  taxes  to  raise  the  $300,000,000  to  foot 
the  bin. 

The  question  I  should,  therefore,  respect- 
fully like  to  ask  the  Speaker  is  this:  Can 
the  Republican  Party  face  the  people  of  this 
Nation  at  the  coming  election  without  a 
single  measure  to  Its  credit  that  Indlcatas 
sympathy  for  our  country's  social  prograss 
and  welfare?  How  does  Mr.  Martin  think  It 
will  sit  with  the  voters  when  he  tells  them 
that  with  billions  for  Europe  and  for  arma- 
ments, we  can't  afford  9300,000.000  to  edu- 
cate our  own  children  properly  and  give  their 
teachers  a  living  wage?  How  can  he  con- 
tinue to  plead  the  need  for  economy  when 
the  people,  themselves,  are  willing  to  pay 
the  extra  taxes  to  foot  the  bill?  Surely  his 
argument  that  nothing  but  the  need  to  bal- 
ance the  budget  keeps  the  Federal  aid  to 
education  bill  bottled  up  In  committee  no 
longer  has  any  validity.  If  the  people  are 
willing  to  accept  additional  tax  burdens  to 
meet  Its  cost. 

The  education  of  mlUlons  of  your  children 
Is  at  stake,  for  this  bill  (S.  473  and  its  coun- 
Urpart.  H.  R.  3593)  provides  for  a  Just  and 
equitable  distribution  of  funds  for  the  ben- 
efit of  a  minority  group  In  all  States  which 
maintain  segregated  schools  by  law.  Here  Is 
the  chance  to  make  those  schools  as  good 
as  they  should  be.  If  you  have  not  already 
done  so,  I  beg  of  you  to  enlist  the  Interest 
of  your  most  prominent  northern  leaders 
and  organizations  in  the  field  of  politics  and 
welfare  to  present  to  Speaker  Martin  the 
reasons  why  Federal  aid  to  education  Is  of 
special  Importance  to  the  future  of  your 
people. 

Let  me  answer  here  one  argument  that 
prejudices  some  Intelligent  people  against 
Federal  aid  to  education.  Tour  friends  In 
the  North  may  bring  it  up — the  fear  of  Fed- 
eral political  domination  of  our  public -school 
system.  There  Is  no  Institution  that  Is  more 
firmly  under  local  control  than  education. 
And  the  idea  that  that  control  can  t>e  broken 
by  giving  the  people  back  some  of  their  own 
tax  money  Is  mistaken.  Moreover,  the  pres- 
ent bin  protects  and  bolsters  local  adminis- 
tration with  the  safest  provisions  that  Sen- 
ator Tatt's  good  legal  and  legislative  mind 
could  devise. 

Let  us  also  remember  that  Senator  Tait 
and  many  other  Senators  were  formerly  the 
severest  opponents  to  Federal  aid  to  educa- 
tion for  Just  this  reason,  that  It  might  re- 
sult In  Federal  domination  of  our  schools. 
But  they  changed  their  minds  when  they  be- 
came convinced  through  orerwhelming  evi- 
dence that  our  uneven  educational  system 
must  become  a  national  concern.  On  the 
study  of  the  facu.  the  Senate  reached  a  level 
of  understanding  on  this  problem,  which 
the  Houss  membership  has  also  achieved, 
but.  alas,  without  the  freedom  to  act  upon 
their  convictions. 

Tou  may  say.  Why  support  a  bill  that  rec- 
ognises and  strengthens  segregated  public 
Bclwois?  First,  because  we  need  Federal  aid 
to  education  at  once  if  we  are  going  to  sal- 
vage what's  left  of  our  school  system,  and 
aagr station  cannot  be  e'lminated  overnlfftat. 
Saoond.  bacauae  one  of  the  moat  practical 
matlMMli  of  working  our  way  out  of  segrega- 
tion Is  to  make  Nsgro  schools  Just  as  good  as 


those  for  white  children.  And  the  present 
bill  for  Federal  aid  to  education  is  the  first 
and  essential  step  in  that  direction. 

Now  let's  turn  to  the  problem  of  higher 
education  for  the  Negro.  It  came  over  me 
last  week  as  the  highly  successful  National 
Health  Assembly  ended  Its  deliberations  that 
President  Truman's  administration  is  as- 
sured of  a  great  place  in  history  if  only  for 
three  reports  that  he  had  made,  one  on  civil 
rights,  one  on  higher  education,  and  the  last 
one  on  a  10-year  health  program.  All  three 
are  sure  to  have  a  profound  and  beneficent 
effect  upon  the  development  of  our  Uatlon 
for  years  to  come.  I  had  no  part  in  the  first 
report  but  on  the  other  two  commissions  1 
can  assure  you  from  first-hand  knowledge 
that  there  were  many  able  members  who 
made  It  their  special  business  to  protect  the 
Interests  of  our  Negro  fellow  citizens  and  to 
counteract  the  disadvantages  and  injustices 
from  which  they  suffer  in  educational  and 
health  provisions.  Believe  me.  those  experi- 
ences heartened  me  and  taught  me  that  a 
new  era  of  real  and  honest  democracy  Is 
dawning  In  this  country. 

In  the  National  Health  Assembly's  report 
you  win  find  the  medical-care  section  em- 
phasizing that  preventive  and  curative  health 
programs  of  high  quahty  must  be  available 
to  an  without  regard  to  race,  creed,  residence, 
or  economic  status.  More  pertinent  to  our 
dtsctisslon  here  was  the  statement  of  the 
committee  on  personnel,  which  brought  out 
the  dire  need  for  training  more  Negro  physi- 
cians but  added  the  point  I  have  Just  been 
making,  that  if  the  need  Is  to  meet  the 
demand,  education  for  the  Negro  must  be 
Improved  from  the  first  grade  all  the  way  up 
through  the  college  years.  At  present,  said 
one  of  the  committee  members,  some  of  the 
very  scarce  graduate  school  opportunities 
open  to  Negroes  are  not  filled  because  prop- 
erly qualified  candidates  cannot  be  found. 

The  President's  Commission  on  Higher 
Education  exploded  the  theory  that  the 
Negro  has  an  Inherent  lower  Intellectual 
capacity  than  the  white  man  and  pointed  out 
that  differentials  in  attainment  are  due  to 
discrepancies  in  housing,  environment,  and 
total  cultural  experience. 

Segregation  and  discrimination  were  un- 
equivocally condemned  for  democratic  and 
practical  reasons.  We  agreed  with  the  Com- 
mission on  Civil  Rights  that  "The  separate 
but  equal  doctrine  stands  convicted  on 
three  grounds.  It  contravenes  the  equali- 
tarlan  spirit  of  the  American  heritage.  It 
/  has  failed  to  operate,  for  history  shows  that 
Inequality  of  service  has  been  the  omnipres- 
ent consequence  of  separation.  It  has  insti- 
tutionalized segregation  and  kept  groups 
apart  despite  indisputable  evidence  that 
normal  contacts  among  these  groups  tend  to 
promote  social  harmony."  Howard  Univer- 
sity was  singled  out  as  one  institution  of 
higher  learning' that  approximates  the  under- 
graduate, graduate,  and  professional  schools 
characteristic  of  a  first-class  State  university. 
Segregation  was  also  condemned  as  costly; 
the  more  advanced  the  field  of  endeavor,  the 
more  wasteful  and  futile  become  attempts  to 
Justify  a  double  system.  The  Commission 
was  concerned  not  only  wltii  Increasing 
opportunity  of  Negroes  to  enroll  In  college, 
but  also  with  enhancing  the  resources  for 
training  for  advanced  professional  degrees, 
and  for  doing  research.  But  action  is  espe- 
cially urgent  In  the  fields  of  medicine  and 
nursing,  where  the  practice  of  barring  Negro 
students  from  hospitals  is  another  serious 
obstacle. 

To  end  racial  discrimination  the  Commis- 
sion recommended: 

1.  Repeal  of  segregation  legislation. 

2.  Where  such  legislation  cannot  at  pres- 
ent be  removed  because  of  cultural  mores, 
educational  Institutions  for  Negroes  must  be 
made  truly  equal,  from  the  lowest  educa- 
tional level  to  the  highest. 

With  an  eye  to  practical  results,  the  Com- 
mission recommended  the  strengthening  of 


the  private  Negro  colleges  In  the  South,  as 
the  encouragement  of  every  current  pro- 
gram would  alleviate  an  intolerable  situation. 

Another  measure  recommended  was  the  es- 
tablishment of  regional  centers  of  study  at- 
tached to  strong  colleges,  open  both  to  Ne- 
groes and  whites.  Let  us  hope  that  even 
without  congressional  blessing,  the  South- 
ern States  will  enter  into  compact  ou  re- 
Clonal  education.  Among  other  things,  they 
should  go  ahead  with  the  proposal  of  Me- 
harry  Medical  College  to  turn  over  its  total 
facilities  for  operation  as  a  regional  institu- 
tion. Since  many  of  the  grants  which  have 
supported  the  college,  terminate  on  June  3D. 
the  administration  of  Meharry  by  a  board 
appointed  by  the  governors  of  14  of  the 
Southern  States,  should  help  solve  it  finan- 
cial problems. 

Finally,  the  President's  Commission  on 
Higher  Education  recommended  that  all  Fed- 
eral funds  to  equalize  educational  opportu- 
nities should  clearly  specify  that  there  be  no 
discrimination  in  the  channeling  of  such 
funds  This  Is  fortunately  becoming  an  ac- 
cepted practice  in  drawing  legislation  for 
education,  health,  and  welfare.  The  Thomas 
bni  for  ald^to  medical  education  (S.  2588). 
written  in  cooperation  with  the  ederal  Se- 
curity Administration,  states  that  to  qualify 
for  funds,  schools  must  not  '>ar  applicants 
on  the  basis  of  race,  creed,  color,  or  national 
origin,  though  the  bill  makes  special  provi- 
sion for  States  having  racial  segregation  laws. 
The  recommendation  by  the  President's  Com- 
mission on  higher  education  of  national 
scholarships  and  fellowships  subsidized  by 
the  Federal  Government  on  a  basis  of  need, 
character,  and  ability,  to  be  giverf  in  special 
cases  during  the  last  2  years  of  high  school, 
should  help  deserving  students  to  overcome 
the  economic  handicap.  For  without  a  gen- 
erous system  of  scholarships  the  economic 
barrier  will  soon  restrict  college  education  to 
the  rich  because  of  inflationary  living  costs 
and  the  pressure  t^n  the  private  colleges  to 
raise  their  tuition  fees. 

Only  as  the  opportunity  for  higher  educa- 
tion Is  equalized  for  every  potential  student 
who  has  the  interest  and  ability  to  profit 
from  higher  education,  can  the  Ideals  of 
democracy  in  education  be  realized.  The 
scholarship  program  was  proposed  not  only 
for  the  welfare  of  the  Individual  but  because 
it  Is  vital  to  the  national  Interest  to  develop 
talent  wherever  It  can  be  found,  regardless 
of  race,  color,  or  creed. 

But  essential  to  this  and  all  other  attempts 
to  equalize  opportunity  Is  the  Immediate 
passage  In  the  House  of  Representatives  of 
H.  R.  2953  for  Federal  aid  on  the  lower  edu- 
cational levels.  Only  if  our  children  start 
with  an  even  chance  will  they  have  an  equal 
chance  in  later  life. 

■  In  conclusion  let  me  say  that  our  country 
is  keenly  aware  of  its  responsibilities  toward 
the  Negro.  I  meet  this  awareness  every- 
where. If  I  counsel  wisdom,  objectivity,  and 
patience  in  the  struggle  for  equal  rlghU,  it  Is 
only  because  those  qualities  will  help  us  to 
make  the  greatest  possfble  progress  in  the 
shortest  possible  time.  Our  problem  today 
Is  to  learn  to  live  comfortably  and  success- 
fully with  all  people  who  differ  from  us  and 
out  of  diversity  to  create  harmonious  and 
satisfying  relationships.  This  holds  true  of 
life  at  home  and  abroad.  Our  white  chU- 
dren  must  come  to  feel  In  their  innermost 
being  as  most  white  adults  do  not.  that  the 
colored  races  the  world  over,  are  endowed 
with  potentialities  as  promising  as  their 
own.  Only  through  the  proper  education  of 
our  youth  can  we  till  the  soil  out  of  which 
will  grow  new  and  promising  relations  be- 
tween cultural  groups.  I  grant  that  this  is  a 
slow  process.  Buf  with  determination,  a 
few  teeth  on  the  legislative  front,  and  the 
creation  of  new  educational  facilities,  we 
can  conquer  all  animosities,  all  Injustice. 
Then  out  of  what  Is  now  little  better  than  a 
mutually  suspicious  association  can  emerge 
slowly  but  surely  a  worthy  partnership  be- 
tween equals. 


Orrilie  Ziramennan 


MEMORIAL  ADDRESS 
or 

HON.  C.  JASPER  BELL 

or  uissorni 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  17,  1948 

On  the  life,  character,  and  public  service  of 
Hon.  Oeville  Zimmexman .  late  a  Represent- 
ative from  the  State  of  Missouri 

Mr.  BELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
granted  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the 
Record.  I  include  the  address  delivered 
by  Hon.  Clarence  Cannon,  the  dean  of 
the  Missouri  delegation,  at  the  .services 
for  Hon.  Orville  Zimmerman  held  at  the 
armory  at  Kennett,  Mo..  April  11,  1948: 

Mr.  Cannon.  We  bring  back  to  you  today, 
from  the  scene  of  his  arduous  labor,  his  tran- 
scendent service,  and  his  fruitful  triumphs, 
Missouri's  honored  son,  to  rest  at  last  in  the 
soil  of  the  homeland  he  loved  so  well. 

I  shall  not  speak  of  his  nobility  of  char- 
acter, his  moral  and  spiritual  power  and 
Infiuence.     I  leave  that  to  others. 

It  is  my  privilege  to  review  briefly  the  ma- 
terial value,  the  intrinsic  worth  of  his  serv- 
ice to  his  State,  his  people,  and  his  country. 

As  we  drove  from  the  airport  into  this 
beautiful  city,  wc  noted  the  power  lines 
stretching  along  the  highway,  a  part  of  that 
vast  network  of  REA  system  reaching  across 
the  continent  carrying  power  and  light  and 
health  and  happiness  and  prosperity  to  a 
million  farm  homes  In  America,  and  I  remem- 
bered with  gratitude  the  large  part  he  had 
in  the  establishment  and  expansion  of  this 
great  project,  probably  the  most  successful 
of  all  the  Federal  agencies  created  during  his 
service  in  the  Congress. 

As  we  drove  through  verdant  fields,  we 
noted  the  unmistakable  evidences  of  the 
scientific  application  of  soil-conservation 
practices,  under  legislation  reported  out  and 
put  through  the  House  by  his  committee, 
with  his  effective  cooperiition,  bringing  in- 
creased yields  and  conserving  our  greatest 
national  asset  for  future  generations. 

We  saw  the  plowed  fields,  the  ordered  land, 
awaiting  seeding,  with  no  menace  from  the 
floods  which  In  former  years  periodically  in- 
undated whole  townships,  now  protected  by 
the  huge  Federal  projects,  holding  back  the 
floodwaters.  built  and  maintained  through 
authorizations  and  appropriations  for  which 
in  the  last  analysis  he,  and  he  alone,  was 
immediately  responsible. 

I  thought  of  all  the  ramifications  of  the 
far-reaching  program  of  rehabilitation  which 
has  during  his  service  in  Congress  brought 
American  agriculture  from  the  abyss  of  bank- 
ruptcy to  the  greatest  prosperity  ever  known 
in  the  history  of  the  world,  and  of  the  de- 
termining Influence  he  has  exerted  in  iU 
formulation  during  th?  crucial  years  of  his 
membership  in  the  House.  If  ail  the  ber*flts 
which  have  been  received  through  this  pro- 
gram, here  in  his  own  section  of  Missouri 
alone,  could  be  translated  into  shining  heaps 
of  silver  and  gold,  this  building  could  not 
contain  them. 

The  loss  of  his  assuring  counsel,  his  In- 
valuable contribution  to  the  work  of  his 
committee — the  most  powerful  and  the 
most  important  peacetime  committee  of 
the  House,  Is  most  untimely.  At  the  be- 
ginning of  a  period  in  which  agriculture 
must  inevitably  suffer  many  reverses — and 
with  the  coming  readjustments  in  the  per- 
sonnel of  his  committee— with  the  return  of 
his  party  to  power,  his  would  have  been,  for 
agriculture,  one  of  th^  most  effective,  the 
most  potent  influences  In  America. 

I  cannot  forego  reference  to  his  gifted 
wife.  Like  most  men  who  have  achieved  suc- 
cess  In   public   life — he   had   beside   him   a 
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greci  ous  woman,  whow  «1m  counsel  and  de- 
vote I  comradeship  never  failed  bim.  More 
precf>us  than  ruble* — yea.  ttuuk  much  line 
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talwart  ton,  repr —anting  his  country  on 

foralgn  mUaloB.  half  way  around 

?lobe — who  cornea  now — on  the   wings 

morning — to  stand  lor  the  last  time 

aide  of  his  dHHinnHhail  father. 

do  not  mourn  alone.  A  nation — a 
people — aa  repraamtad  bar*  by  the 
eommlttae  officially  repreeentlng  both 
Bouaa  and  the  Senate  of  the  United 
CoDfraae — mourns  with  them. 
October,  while  In  Kurnpe.  we  vlsted  a 
city  One  of  the  few  bulldlnga  left 
a  ahattered  ratbedral,  centtirtaa  old, 
itandlng  In  the  mtda<  of  tbe  wredukfe. 
vaU  bad  been  blown  out.  The  sky  waa 
pptng  holea  In  tl»e  calling, 
ratrtarad  from  the  debris  was  a  volume 
•gtbla.    It  was  written  In  a  atrange  laa- 
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I  lifted  It  tiM  lMV«i  of  tlM 
upen^  at  a  place  to  whldll  HMBy  bM 

Aa4  down  the   page  was  a  verae 

blun)sd  by  tba  Moving  nngera  uf  many  read- 

I  euuld  not  rtdd  it  but  I  knew  what  it 

It  is  a  untveraai  language  uf  the  heart 

has  come  down  to  us  tbrougb  tbe  oen- 

It  has  brought  comfort  and  aooaola- 

lo  many  men— as  It  brtngi  ooatfovt  and 

ttoo  to  us  here  this  alMraoon:   "In 

tber's  botise  are  many  isMMlflas.    I  go 

a  place  for  you.    If  It  were  not  ao 

have  told  ycu." 
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Orrillc  ZhBBierHian 


MEMORIAL  ADDRESS 

or 

HON.  STEPHEN  PACE 

or  oxuaciA 
TH*  HOUSE  OF  RKPRBSKNTATTVSS 
Monday.  May  17.  1948 


tie 


life,  character,  and  public  aervlce  of 
Oavnxa  ZiMMia>fAi«.    ate  a  Repra- 
seduUve  from  the  State  of  Ulaeoun 


M  .  PACE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  ttrst 
Cone  ress  established  the  custom  of  lay- 
ing s  side  public  business  1  day  each  year 
In  order  that  appropriate  tributes  might 
be  pj  lid  to  the  memory  of  our  departed 
asso<  lates.  Being  a  practice  of  long 
stan(  Ing.  It  becomes  more  significant  as 
the  ]  ears  pass. 

idema  only  ye.sterday  that  I  was 
workinf  beside  Oktilli  Zimxum^m. 
Repifsentative  in  the  Congress  from  the 
Congressional  District  of  Missouri, 
death  on  April  7  was  so  sudden  and 
unexjected  as  to  be  difficult  of  realiza- 
tion. OnJy  a  few  hours  before  I  had  been 
in  hi  5  company  and  he  seemed  so  well. 
Whll  ?  yet  in  love  with  Hfe.  and  even  with- 
out <ine  word  of  farewell  he  Joined  the 
boat  of  other  great  Americans  who  had 
passt  d  on  before  him. 

M]  contacts  with  Oittlli  ZunntMAif 
were  close  and  constant.  He  was  tbe 
tfatfij  and  I  was  ttie  fourth  ranUng 
Dmh  crat  on  the  House  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  for  many  years  we 
work  ^d  side  by  side  on  that  conunittee. 
Thro  Jgh  that  dose  association  I  learned 
to  kx  ow  and  respect  him  as  a  man  al- 
moat  without  fault,  worthy  of  my  com- 
Idete  confidence,  and  entitled  to  my  pro- 
found respect. 

Representing  in  the  Congress  a  great 
agnculiural  section  of  our  Nation,  he 


was  naturally  concerned  about  the  In- 
terest and  devoted  to  the  welfare  of  the 
farmers  of  his  own  district  and  through- 
out the  Nation.  They  never  had  a  more 
earnest  or  devoted  friend  and  no  Mem- 
ber of  Congre-ss  has  ever  contributed 
more  toward  improving  the  standards  of 
living  of  those  who  till  the  soil. 

His  death  was  a  great  personal  loss  to 
me  and  I  am  sure  It  will  be  a  long  time 
before  his  own  constituency  can  find  a 
RepreaeoUtlve  who  can  meMiare  up  in 
every  rwpect  to  the  high  ateadard  es- 
tahUahed  by  CRvn.LE  ZiiaifnMAN. 

It  was  never  my  privilege  to  vl.<«lt  his 
dl.ntrlct  or  his  home  dty.  I  therefore 
cannot  speak  of  his  life  befcre  he  entered 
the  Congreas.  But  that  the  RicoRO 
might  show  the  eatlmate  of  ihOM  with 
wbom  he  lived. at  home  I  Include  in  these 
VMBArks  the  following  addreaa  by  the 
■onorable  John  M  Dalton,  an  attorney 
of  Kennett,  Mu..  drliverod  on  the  occa- 
•Ion  of  memorial  sgrrleia  held  by  the 
Krnnrtt  Llon.i  Club  on  April  19,  1948: 

Mr  Daitow.  We  pause  today  to  pay  reapeet 
to  the  memory  of  a  great  Lion.  Slnee  he  waa 
a  ebarter  member  of  our  club,  it  always  held 
a  apeetal  place  in  hla  heart,  and  numerous 
tlmsa  he  ahowed  hu  pride  In  lu  record  of 
continuous  and  unbrokan  service.  Holding 
an  active  membership  for  3S  years,  he  faith- 
fully led  the  club  through  one  of  the  Uylng 
years  aa  president. 

Truly.  In  hu  personal  life  Zim  waa  a  real 
Christian.  Hla  devotion  and  loyalty  to  hU 
church  was  well  known,  as  he  Uught  the 
men's  ciaas.  served  on  the  oflKrlal  board,  and 
aetad  as  lay  representative  at  many  confer- 
aneaa.  But  beat  at  all,  hla  faith  waa  a  7-day 
religion  and  a  way.  or  a  pattern,  of  life. 

Por  many  years  ha  was  an  active  member 
of  the  board  of  education,  and  In  all  other 
matters  of  public  Interest  he  was  at  the  fore- 
front and  ready,  able,  and  wlUlng  to  carry  his 
end  of  tbe  load. 

Zim  never  lost  Intereet  In  his  two  alnut 
matera— Cape  CoUega  and  the  8Ute  uni- 
versity. Kvan  at  tbe  tlnee  of  bis  death,  he 
held  his  place  as  one  of  the  regents  of  South- 
east Missouri  State  College 

His  record  ot  aeblevaaMnt  in  the  Congreaa 
ha3  added  a  Klortoua  paga — of  which  Dunklin 
County  can  well  be  proud.  The  resulu  of 
his  work,  bis  labors,  are  now  Uving  monu- 
menu  to  him  In  this  district. 

I  have  often  thought  ot  hla  work  for  the 
rural  districts— flood  control,  agricultural 
battarment.  and  rural  elecUlflcatlon.  The 
great  eoclai  changes  for  the  better  In  rural 
America  were  a  source  of  pride  to  blm.  His 
early  life  In  the  Bollinger  County  hUls  kept 
him  rotated  to  the  soU  and  aUva  to  tbe  prob- 
lems of  the  farm. 

True  greatncea  U  not  In  wealth,  poaltlon. 
or  power,  but  It  Is  In  aervlce  Service  to  one's 
city,  county,  or  nation,  and  service  to  one's 
feUowBoan.  By  that  yardstick  Oevn.i.a  Zui- 
ttwmmuH  was  truly  great 

My  first  personal  contact  with  him  was  in 
1033.  when  aa  a  young  lawyer  I  called  for  and 
received  help  and  advice  on  numerous  ooea- 
alons.  Then.  too.  he  gave  me  many  booka 
that  I  needed.  Since  18S7  we  oOccd  to- 
gether, and  then  I  raaUy  learned  to  know  blm 
and  love  him. 

Many  of  you  did  not  have  tbe  good  for- 
tune to  know  Zxu  Intimately — and  you  are 
tbe  loser.  Always  was  be  wholesome,  always 
clean,  and  uauaUy  optimistic  tbat  everything 
would  turn  out  right  In  tbe  end.  In  my  11 
years  of  close  assoclaUon  with  Zim  I  never 
saw  hUn  angry  but  once,  and  then  only  when 
hla  cbaractw  bad  baaa  aaatlad. 

Be  enjoyad  b>—<f  aail  nature  faadnated 
him— many  tlmee  be  would  ooote  Into  my  of- 
fice to  caU  my  attention  to  a  beautiful  sun- 
set or  a  magnificent  sky. 


Always  was  he  ready  to  listen  to  hla 
friends — attentive  to  their  needs  and  desir- 
ous of  furthering  their  ambitions.  I  recall  In 
1940  Mrs.  Dalton  and  I  t>ecame  genuuiely 
alarmed  over  Germany's  aggraaalons  and  she 
thought  that  our  leaders  were  not  too  iilert. 
She  wrote  our  IS  Congressmen  and  2  Sena- 
tors and  the  lone  reply  was  a  4-page  letter 
written  In  ZiM'a  own  hand— thia  anaurance 
of  Interest — this  personsl  and  touchlnK  re- 
sponse of  a  busy  man  made  her  know  that 
her  Congressman  was  on  the  Job. 

Never  s  man  of  great  financial  mesna — 
ZiM  left  to  his  family  not  gold  and  material 
wealth  of  great  value  but  a  fine  her1tat{e  of 
a  life  well  lived.  Zim  llvee  on  in  our  bearte 
and  minds  snd  the  world  to  better  and  finer 
bersuse  he  has  passed  this  way. 

Oy*  <eegi  eurvive  the  humsn  trsil;  kind 
wor#i  Mver  die.  B'^dies  may  vsnish  from 
the  stage  of  life,  but  the  Infiuence  of  Uvea, 
well  lived,  continue  nn 

May  1  rtoM  with  this  ix^em  thst  I  think 
most  nttlAg  and  approprute  for  tbia  iwea- 
slon; 

"NM  bow  did  he  die? 
Bat  bow  did  be  liver 
Nut  what  did  he  gain? 
But  what  did  he  glvef 

"These  are  the  unlU 

To  measure  the  worth 
Of  a  man  as  a  man. 
lUfardlaM  of  blrtb. 

"Not  what  was  hla  sUtlon? 

But  had  he  a  heart? 
And  how  did  he  play 
His  Ood-glven  part? 

"Was  he  ever  ready 

With  a  word  of  good  cheer 
To  bring  back  a  tmUe, 
To  banlah  a  tear? 

"Not  what  was  bis  church? 
Nor  what  was  his  creed? 
But  had  he  befriended 
Those  really  In  need? 

"Hot  what  did  the  sketch 
In  the  newspaper  ssy — 
But  how  many  were  sorry 
When  he  passed  away?" 


RaTmoad  Soulcy  Spriiif  er 

MEMORIAL  ADDRESS 

or 

HON.  RALPH  HARVEY 

or    INUANA 

IN  THS  HOOSI  OP  RKPRBSXNTATTV'BS 

Friday.  May  14.  1948 

On  tbe  life,  character,  and  pubUc  aervlce  of 
Hon.  Ratmomo  Smilst  BnnMBl,  late  a  Rep- 
cntatlve  from  the  State  of  Indiana 


Mr.  HARVEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  thLs 
solemn  occasion,  I  am  privileged  to  pay 
respect  to  my  immediate  predecessor. 

RATMoaa  SMiLrr  Sraofota  served  a 
decade  as  a  Member  of  this  body.  He 
ably  and  faithfully  represented  the  peo- 
ple of  Indiana's  Tenth  District.  It  is  in 
their  behalf  that  this  brief  and  ln;ide- 
quate  tribute  is  paid  his  memory  today. 

Not  many  among  us  are  entered  upon 
the  public  service  at  a  youthful  age.  Few. 
too.  are  so  con.stituted  as  to  devote  years 
of  conscientious  effort  to  duty,  especially 
when  our  cause  has  been  tempomrily 
frustrated  by  the  popular  will  I'ew. 
indeed,  are  so  ingrained  with  faith  and 
fortitude  as  to  remain  steadfast  against 
formidable  odds  until  triumph  Is  finally 
achieved. 
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Yet  the  life  of  usefulness  that  ended  so 
unexpectedly  on  August  28,  1947,  had 
grown  rich  and  significant  in  spite  of 
early  reversals.  Before  the  evening  of  his 
life.  Representative  Raymond  S.  Springer 
had  been  elected  repeatedly  to  his  high 
office,  each  time  by  an  increasing  total 
of  votes.  And  for  him  there  was  the 
unu.^ual  satisfaction  of  knowing  that 
his  personal  merit  outshone  even  that  of 
the  party  to  which  he  paid  lasting 
fidelity. 

From  humble  beginning  Raymond 
Springer  marched  resolutely  up  life's 
highway  to  earn  successive  distinctions 
as  a  practicing  lawyer,  a  circuit  judge,  a 
high  party  leader,  and  an  honored  citl- 
sen.  For  all  the  hours  given  selfleaaly  to 
civic  and  political  cauaef.  h«  yet  found 
time  to  dedicate  a  part  of  hU  abilities 
to  military  and  patriotic  purnuit*,  having 
■erved  m  a  volunUtr  in  World  War  I. 
a  National  Guard  oftcer.  and  flrat  com* 
mander  of  the  Indiana  Department  of 
the  American  Legion. 

When  Congrefsman  Spiiinokr,  btrlcken 
at  the  summit  of  a  succeksful  life,  was 
laid  to  final  rest  near  his  native  town 
hundreds  came  to  mourn  a  loss  shared 
by  thousands.  For  all  else  that  could  be 
said  of  this  public  servant,  a  minister  of 
his  faith  pronounced  him,  simply  and 
sincerely,  a  good  man. 

I  would  give  voice  today  to  the  feelings 
of  the  countless  friends  he  Ipft  behind. 
To  them  and  their  children  Raymond 
Springer  will  live  on  in  memory  as  he 
did  in  fact — wholesome,  industrious, 
humble,  and  human — by  all  measure- 
ments a  good  man. 


Orville  Zimmerman 


MEMORIAL  ADDRESS 
or 

HON.  ADOLPH  J.  SABATH 

OP  IIXINOtS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  17.  1948 

On  the  life,  character,  and  public  service  of 
Hon.  OiviLLK  ZiMMDtMAN,  late  a  Represent- 
ative from  the  State  of  Missouri 

Mr.  SABATH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  part- 
ing of  friends  is  always  sad,  and  the  sud- 
den passing  of  Mr.  2Ummerman,  short  of 
the  P.salmlsfs  promise  of  three  score  and 
ten.  pained  me  exceedingly,  because  I  had 
formed  a  deep-seated  admiration  for  him 
both  as  Christian  citizen  and  sound 
legislator. 

I  know  something  of  the  high  hopes 
he  had  in  the  field  of  agriculture,  a  sub- 
ject that  rested  very  near  his  heart.  In 
addition  to  his  heavy  duties  here  in 
Washington  he  burdened  himself  with 
too  many  other  activities,  which  though 
very  worthy,  were  too  heavy. 

At  this  time  we  all  realize  that  silence 
would  best  express  our  sincerest  feel- 
ings, for  words  seem  only  a  discord  in 
our  sentiment  that  his  passing  has 
brought  into  our  hearts  and  minds.  But 
since  custom  demands  that  one  who  has 
spent  many  years  in  public  service  should 
not  be  consigned  to  the  grave  without  at 
teast  an  attempt  being  made  at  ex- 
pressing, however  imperfectly,  the  sense 
of     loss     experienced     by     those     who 


throughout  his  life  he  has  benefited,  I 
am  trying  to  set  before  you  some  slight 
sketch  of  our  dear  departed  friend  as 
I  knew  him  personally,  as  we  knew  him 
in  his  relation  to  others,  and  especially 
as  we  all  knew  him  in  his  good  work  for 
the  glory  and  perpetuity  of  America, 
which  he  loved  with  a  filial  devotion. 

In  the  sorrow  of  our  parting,  when  the 
activity  of  his  human  life  has  ceased, 
and  when  our  hearts  and  minds  endeavor 
to  fill  the  void  that  his  going  has  left  in 
our  lives,  we  can  be.it  realize  his  worth, 
the  need  for  him  each  Individual  soul 
amongst  us  had.  and  his  value  to  the 
House  of  Representatives,  of  which  he 
war,  no  able  a  defeiTder  and  whose  doc- 
trines he  ao  luminously  expounded. 

Mr,  Zimmerman  was  extremely  sincere 
and  connclentlous  in  all  relation*  of  life, 
I  think  I  can  Me  the  honest  Indignation 
with  which  the  soul  would  be  stirred  by 
ihfl  very  shadow  of  sham  or  pretense. 
He  had  an  adamant  and  unappeasable 
detestation  for  him  with  the  two  faces, 
or  for  him  of  the  fawning  ways,  or  for 
the  cowardly  character  devoid  of  the 
courage  of  his  convictions.  We  read 
therein  the  well-nigh  perfect  manhood, 
scorning  all  pettiness  and  subterfuge, 
and  strong  and  fearless  in  right  doing. 

The  various  contributions  by  this  hon- 
orable deceased  to  the  promotion,  by  wise 
legislation,  of  the  best  interest  of  all 
America  at  once  stamp  him  a  broad- 
minded  and  original  thinker. 

In  the  presence  of  this  death,  let  us 
realize  our  obligation  to  make  safe  and 
secure  the  Government  of  the  people 
which  has  been  committed  to  our  keep- 
ing; let  us  realize  that  it  can  thrive  and 
grow  only  in  an  atmosphere  of  popular 
devotion  and  unselfish  attachment;  and 
above  all,  let  us  ever  remember  the  les- 
sons and  admonitions  that  flow  from  the 
useful  life  which  we  today  memorialize. 


John  Marshall  Robsion 


MEMORIAL  ADDRESS 
or 

HON.  EARL  C.  MICHENER 

or   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  17,  1948 

On  the  life,  character,  and  public  service  of 
Hon  John  Marshall  Robsion.  late  a  Repre- 
sentative from  the  State  of  Kentucky 

Mr.  MICHENER.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
was  genuine  sadness  and  sorrow  in  our 
ranks  when  ./e  received  the  news  that 
our  distinguished  colleague.  Representa- 
tive John  M.  Robsion,  had  suddenly  an- 
swered the  f^nal  summons.  In  apparent 
good  health,  he  had  left  Washington  for 
a  few  days  in  his  district;  however,  the 
manner  of  his  demise  was,  I  think,  in 
keeping  with  that  which  he  would  have 
desired.  When  John  Robsion  left  us,  he 
took  a  man's  life  with  him. 

Born  in  a  modest  home  in  a  Kentucky 
rugged,  mountainous  environment,  he 
was  a  symbol  of  the  heights  to  which 
those  of  humble  beginnings  may  rise  in 
our  America.  He  was  always  proud  of 
his  district,  and  especially  so  of  the  type 
of  people  whom  he  had  the  honor  to 
represent  in  Washington.     Many  a  time 


he  reminded  the  Congress  of  the  early 
settlements  in  his  community  and 
stressed  the  fact  that  most  of  his  con- 
stituents had  lived  in  Kentucky  for  gen- 
erations. That  type  of  people  found  ex- 
pression in  the  life,  the  character,  and 
the  utterances  of  this  outstanding  citi- 
zen; lawyer,  judge.  Senator.  Representa- 
tive, and  statesman. 

Always  fearless  and  courageoiLs,  he  was 
a  great  orator  and  one  of  the  most  per- 
sua.sive  debaters  in  the  Congress.  Ha 
was  a  splendid  lawyer  and  an  advocate 
par  excellence.  He  had  an  out.<«tandlng 
record  as  a  trial  lawyer  and.  In  addition 
to  that,  he  was  a  legal  fundamentalist. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Mr.  Rosaiofi  and  I  were 
flr»t  elected  to  the  Blxty-slxth  Congress; 
that  Is,  we  entered  these  halls  at  the 
same  time.  A  perfunctory  acqualn* 
taneeshlp  soon  ripened  Into  genuine 
friendship,  and  his  advlcr  and  ootmsel 
have  meant  much  to  me  down  throtifh 
the  years,  We  served  together  on  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  As  chair- 
man of  that  commutes,  I  relied  much 
upon  Judge  Rowiion,  who  was  chairman 
of  Subcommittee  No.  1.  Hl.s  kindly  word 
and  his  keen  sense  of  humor  made  him 
loved  and  respected  b^  his  committ/e 
colleagues  as  well  as  thfe  committee  staff 
with  whom  he  was  a  favorite. 

Judge  Robsion  was  on  the  program  of 
the  annual  meeting/of  the  American  Bar 
Association  in  Cleveland  last  September. 
Later  It  was  my  privilege  to  talk  with 
Mr.  Chief  Justice  Vinson,  formerly  of 
Kentucky,  who  also  addressed  the  con- 
vention. The  Chief  Justice  was  an  ad- 
mirer of  our  departed  friend  and  told  me 
of  the  splendid  address  made  by  our  col- 
league and  the  comments  concerning  It 
by  other  distinguished  lawyers  attend- 
ing the  convention.  In  short,  he  said: 
"As  a  Kentuckian,  I  was  proud  of  John 
Robsion  the  lawyer," 

I  was  not  In  Washington  the  day  Judge 
RoBsioN's  death  was  announced,  at  which 
time  many  of  our  Members  sp>oke  in 
memory  of  him.  I  want  to  add  my 
tribute  at  this  time. 

Another  mighty  oak  has  fallen  and 
the  Commonwealth  of  Kentucky  and  the 
United  States  of  America  are  poorer.  To 
his  family  John  Robsion  has  left  a 
splendid  heritage,  and  the  memory  of 
this  good  and  great  man  will  linger  with 
us  long. 


Raymond  Smiley  Spring  er 


MEMORIAL  ADDRESS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  W.  GILLIE 

or   INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  17.  1948 

On  the  life,  character,  and  public  service  of 
Hon.  Raymond  Smilet  Spsincex,  late  a 
Representative  from  the  State  of  Indiana 

Mr.  GILLIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
Join  in  the  tribute  to  my  good  friend  and 
colleague  the  late  Raymond  Springer. 
The  "Judge,"  as  he  was  fondly  known  in 
Indiana  and  among  his  friends  on  the 
Hill,  was  a  true  statesman.  He  serv'ed 
his  people  and  the  Nation  faithfully  and 
well.     It  can  honestly  be  said  that  be 
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That  is  the 


gmv^  his  life  for  his  country, 
way  he  vmnted  it.  I  am  sure. 
DJiring  our  close  relAtlonship  in  Con- 
I  learned  to  love  and  respect  him 
s  hifch  principles  and  integrity.  He 
his  Nation  and  its  greatnefls.  He 
ncere  in  his  fight  for  those  funda- 
\  premises  which  marked  its  prob- 
and for  the  freedom  and  liberties 
■njoy.  As  a  lawyer,  he  was  fully 
▼ersfd  in  the  legal  tenets  of  our  Republic, 
the  idealisUc  concepts  of  our  con- 
stltiJUonai  repreeentatlve  form  of  gov- 
emrient.  He  understood  the  traditions 
of  tl «  law  and  their  importance  in  car- 
ryin  :  on  our  way  of  life  which  was  con- 
ceiT(  d  and  dedicated  to  us  by  the  found- 
ers ( f  oiu"  country. 

Pr  >m  his  toll  and  service  in  the  inter- 
est <  if  good  government,  the  people  of 
were  qulclc  to  recognize  his  abil- 
ity aind  intelligent  leadership.  The  Re- 
publ  can  Party  selected  him  as  its  stand- 
ard- jearer  for  the  governorship  of  the 
Static  of  Indiana  on  two  different  occa- 
sion:. While  he  failed  to  achieve  this 
afBc«  in  the  sweep  of  the  Nation  by  the 
New  Deal,  the  loss  was  not  a  personal 
one,  but  one  which  the  entire  State  suf- 
fers 1.  Later  on  his  district  elected  him 
to  Congress.  Because  of  his  outstand- 
iog  1  ecord,  he  was  returned  to  the  House 
of  I  epresentatlves  for  five  terms,  and 
wtm  d  have  continued  to  represent  his 
peop  le.  except  for  his  untimely  death. 

It  has  been  my  pleasure  and  honor  to 
serv(  with  him.  The  Nation  lost  a  great 
man  when  he  was  stricken.  I  shall  al- 
ways be  proud  of  the  knowledge  of  his 
frier  dshlp  and  having  served  in  Congress 
with 
T. 
sure 


that 
spec 
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him. 

his  wife  who  Is  left  behind.  I  am 
that  she  will  find  some  measure  of 
comlort  and  solace  from  the  realization 


he  was  so  widely  admired  and  re- 
ed,  and   for   the   record   of   public 


serr  re  he  has  spread  upon  the  pages  of 


to  live  after  him. 


Patrick  Heary  Drewry 

MEMORIAL  ADDRESS 

or 

HON.  THOMAS  B.  STANLEY 

or  vnciNiA 
THE  HOtJSS  OF  RSPBESSNTATTV'ES 


Monday.  May  17,  1948 

On  tie  life,  character,  and  public  wmc*  of 
Hoii.  Patwcx  Hxmit  Dbzwbt.  late  a  Repr«> 
■en  ^ativa  from  the  State  of  Virginia 

Mi  .  STANLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  desire 
to  p«y  respectful  tribute  to  the  beloved 
I  )ry  of  our  late  friend  and  colleague 
the  ]  lonorable  Patrick  Hcnry  Drewry. 
whos^  sudden  passing  at  his  home  In 
Va..  on  December  21.  1947, 
sorrow  to  all  of  us. 

He  served  his  congressional  district. 
Stat€,  and  Nation  capably,  honorably, 
sod  with  great  distinction  for  many 
years 

After  he  was  graduated  from  Ran- 
dolph -Macon  College,  at  Ashland,  Va..  in 
1886.  Mr.  DrawtT  studied  law  at  the 
Unlvi  Tslty  of  Vlrylnia.  Upon  obtaining 
his  Is  w  degree,  he  returned  to  Petersburg 
to  practice. 

Hi:  first  legislative  experience  was  ss  a 
St«t<  senator  at  Richmond.    During  his 


8  yean  In  the  Virginia  General  Assembly 
he  was  instrumental  in  the  enactment 
of  measures  advancing  the  State  high- 
way system  and  affecting  the  health  de- 
partment uid  board  of  charities  and  cor- 
rection. He  served  as  chairman  of  a 
commis-slon  on  economy  and  efficiency 
and  had  a  leading  part  in  the  enactment 
of  the  budget  act.  which  formed  the 
basis  for  organiiing  and  controlling  the 
fiscal  affairs  of  the  Commonwealth. 

In  hi.^  27  years  as  a  Repreeentatlve  In 
Congre.ss  from  the  Pburth  Congressional 
District  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Drkwrt  applied 
to  the  discharge  of  hi.s  duties  the  most 
conscientious  and  painstaking  diligence 
and  industry.  He  wJ«  held  in  high  es- 
teem by  his  constituents  and  enjoyed 
their  love  and  respect. 

Throughout  his  entire  period  of  serv- 
ice in  the  Congress  he  was  a  member  of 
the  Committee  on  Naval  Affairs,  and  for 
a  large  portion  of  that  time  was  the 
ranking  Democratic  member  of  that 
committee.  He  possessed  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  all  matters  pertaining  to 
the  Naval  Establishment  and  was  a 
staunch  friend  of  the  United  States 
Navy.  He  rendered  outstanding  service 
throughout  World  Wars  I  and  n  and 
contributed  in  large  measure  to  the  en- 
actment of  legislation  incident  to  the 
great  naval  expansion  necessary  for  our 
successful  participation  in  those  con- 
flicts. 

"Pat."  as  he  was  affectionately  known 
to  a  host  of  friends,  was  a  gentleman  of 
highest  character  and  integrity.  His 
qtilet.  genial  manner  and  sincerity  of 
purpose  inspired  love  and  confidence.  He 
was  devoted  to  his  family;  faithful  to  his 
church,  loyal  and  true  to  his  friends; 
and  demonstrated  statesmanship  to  a 
high  degree  in  his  positions  of  public 
trust. 

I  feel  a  deep  personal  loss  and  shall  al- 
ways value  the  privilege  of  association 
and  friendship  with  our  beloved  col- 
league. 


Patrick  Heary  Drewry 

MEMORIAL  ADDRESS 

or 

HON.  ADOLPH  J.  SABATH 

or  nxiNois 

IN  THE  HOUSS  OP  R1PRJSS«NTATIVB3 

Monday,  May  17.  1948 

On  the  life,  character,  and  public  service  of 
Hod.  Pat«ick  Hzmit  DarwaT.  late  a  Rcpre- 
■sntatlTe  (rum  the  State  of  Virginia 

Mr.  SABATH.  Mr.  Speaker,  gentle- 
ness is  a  quality  sometimes  mistaken  for 
weakness  and  flaccidity.  Yet  true  gen- 
tleness is.  in  fact,  one  of  those  golden 
threads  that  brighten,  beautify,  and 
fortify  the  web  of  human  character. 

Paul  includes  gentleness  among  the 
fr^ts  of  the  spirit,  which  he  lists  as  "love, 
joy,  peace,  long-suffering,  gentleness, 
goodness,  faith,  meekness,  temperance," 
against  which  he  says  there  is  no  law. 

Many  of  the  worlds  great  statesmen, 
leaders,  and  teachers  have  been  gentle 
and  humble  folks.  Mr  Drzwrt  was  such 
a  gentleman.  Although  pcssessed  of 
good  scholastic  training  and  a  wealth  of 
successful  experience  in  the  principles 
and  application  of  sound  government,  his 


innate  gentleness  did  not  allow  him  to 
engage  in  windy  opposition  and  wordy 
futility  anywhere.  He  .seldom  spok.;  on 
the  floor  of  thi.s  House,  but  he  was  ahvays 
intelligently  active  to  help  those  who 
voiced  his  thoughts  concerning  proper 
procedure  to  promote  the  public  v/eal. 
His  long  tenure  in  public  ofBce.s  of  major 
importance,  extending  over  36  years.  t>e- 
gan  in  1912  when  he  became  a  member 
of  the  Virginia  State  Senate.  Belnff  of  a 
scholarly  trend  his  8  years  in  that  seriate 
very  well  prepared  him  for  the  wider 
duties  he  assiuned  on  April  27. 1920.  when 
he  became  a  Member  of  this  honorable 
body.  His  knowledge  of  naval  affairs 
was  encyclopedic,  and  much  of  the  ;uc- 
oess  attending  our  naval  program  ever 
the  last  quarter  of  a  century  is  due  ta  the 
arduous  and  incessant  labor  of  this  dis- 
tinguished deceased. 

Mr.  Drewry  was  a  simple  man  of  the 
people.  This  prime  quality  of  his  nature 
could  only  live  and  flourish  in  a  soil  to 
which  simplicity  was  native  rather  than 
of  exotic  growth.  As  a  man  no  expen- 
.<;lve  pleasures  tempted  him.  His  aspira- 
tion was  not  in  any  form  of  luxury,  and 
his  dignity  depended  not  upon  artificial 
adjuncts.  The  di.<;play  and  the  vanity  of 
the  world  at  large  were  to  him  matteis 
of  absolute  indifference.  He  was  at  ease 
in  any  select  company,  but  the  absence 
of  pomp  and  pedantry  was  apparent  in 
all  he  did  and  in  all  that  he  said.  He 
was  a  silent  man  all  his  life,  even  under 
provocation;  not  even  his  friends  knew 
him  very  well,  which  is  much  to  say;  but. 
no  doubt,  the  fact  saved  him  many  a 
stripe,  for  what  our  friends  know  atwut 
us  can  always  be  found  in  the  notebooks 
of  our  enemies. 

Mr.  Drewry  was  one  of  the  few  who 
labored  in  the  interest  of  sound  g6vern- 
ment  and  good  citizenship  with  a  single- 
ness of  purpose  and  in  a  spirit  of  self- 
denial  and  self-devotedness  truly  heroic. 
Moderate  In  his  views,  unbending  In  his 
principles,  charitable  in  his  judgment, 
he  was  a  ripe  scholar,  well  versed  in  the 
teachings  of  Washington.  Jefferson,  and 
Madison,  a  clever  organizer,  a  fair- 
minded  and  honorable  opponent  in  con- 
troversy. He  fell  in  the  breach:  fell 
fighting  till  .summoned  by  the  death 
knell;  fell  in  the  most  important  period 
of  his  long  and  honorable  career,  feel- 
ing that  while  he  had  done  something 
he  had  left  much  more  undone. 

Let  us  with  courage  and  un.selflsh  de- 
votion head  Iba  lessons  and  admonitions 
of  this  magnaaiinous  life  which  we  today 
memorialize. 


Joseph  Jefferson  Mansfield 


MEMORIAL  ADDRESS 
or 

HON.  ADOLPH  J.  SABATH 

or  iixiNois 
IN  THB  HOUSE  OF  REPRBSENTATTVES 

Monday.  May  17.  1948 
On  the  life.  charactM-,  and  public  serrlce  of 
■on.  JoaspB  JsrrBuoN  kfANsnxu).  late  a 
Itapi  wutaUve  from  the  State  at  Texas 

Mr.   SABATH.      Mr.   Speaker,  we  do 

well  to  arrest  our  usual  activities  to  pay 
tribute  to  some  of  the  chosen  leaders 
who,  well  beloved  and  crowned  with  the 


most  enviable  honors  that  confidence 
and  station  can  bestow,  were  taken  from 
among  us  in  the  midst  of  the  administra- 
tion of  their  trust  and  at  the  moment  of 
the  highest  possibilities  of  service.  It  is 
the  tribute  inspired  by  love  of  country, 
as  laying  a.side  the  differences  and  con- 
troversies which  seem  but  trivial  in  the 
face  of  man's  adventures  and  God's 
providence,  we  stand  united  by  the  in- 
dis.soluble  bonds  of  a  common  patriotism, 
knowing  well  that  ungrateful  republics 
cannot  endure. 

Democracy  and  advancement  will  not 
endure  if  their  altar  fires  are  not  kept 
burning  by  the  memory  of  those  who 
have  met  the  supreme  test  and  have  laid 
down  their  lives  in  heroic  fidelity  and 
self-sacrifice. 

During  my  long  tenure  in  this  body, 
associating  as  I  have  with  very  many 
Members,  I  do  not  know  any  Member 
who  was  more  able  and  con.scientious  in 
the  discharge  of  every  duty  committed 
to  him  than  was  our  late  friend  and  col- 
league Judge  Mansfield. 

My  service  here  antedated  the  service 
of  Mr.  Mansfield  by  10  years;  but  soon 
after  he  became  a  Member  we  became 
good  and  close  friends,  and  in  the  placid 
tempo  of  those  earlier  years  I  very  much 
enjoyed,  and  profited  by,  his  interesting 
recital  of  events  that  began  February  9, 
1861.  when  he  was  born  in  West  Virginia. 
Several  times  he  told  me  of  his  father 
being  in  the  Virginia  military  service,  op- 
posing secession,  but  finally  casting  his 
lot  with  the  confederacy,  in  whose  serv- 
ice he  was  killed  in  July  1861. 

This  good  man  was  much  interested  in 
a  proper  development  of  ovrr  country, 
especially  the  great  West,  and  he  here 
early  concluded  that  he  could  be  of  best 
and  maximum  service  to  the  whole 
United  States  by  devoting  his  talents  to 
the  problems  of  rivers  and  harbors,  con- 
cerning which  probably  no  other  man 
knew  more. 

And  what  a  broad  and  {penetrating 
preparation  he  had  upon  coming  to  the 
Congress.  Laborer,  railroad  clerk,  law- 
yer, city  attorney,  mayor,  county  attor- 
ney, county  superintendent  of  schools, 
citizen  soldier,  newspaperman,  church- 
man, civic  leader,  a  foundation  that  led 
our  friend  to  reward  and  renown  was 
indeed  well-nigh  perfect.  And  coupled 
with  this  wide  and  valuable  experience 
was  a  relentless  pertinacity  that  cau.sed 
him  to  explore  all. the  highways  and  by- 
ways of  legislative  lore.  Such  a  man  was 
inevitably  predestined  for  an  inordinate 
success. 

But  Judge  MANsriELDs  superior  knowl- 
edge in  the  field  of  sound  government 
was  not  his  cardinal  virtue.  His  gen- 
tleness and  sweetness  carried  with  them 
an  unusual  sense  of  repose  in  conversing 
with  him.  and  behind  all.  whether  we 
view  him  as  Christian  gentleman  or  wise 
statesman,  he  met  the  most  exacting  test. 

This  prime  quality  in  his  nature  could 
only  live  and  flourish  in  a  soil  to  which 
simpUcity  was  of  native  rather  than  of 
exotic  growth.  As  a  man  no  expen.sive 
pleasures  t«npted  him.  His  aspiration 
was  not  in  any  form  of  luxury  and  his 
dignity  depended  not  upon  artificial  ad- 
juncts. The  display  and  the  vanity  of 
the  world  at  large  were  to  him  matters 
of  absolute  indifference.  He  was  at  ease 
in  any  select  company,  and  the  absence 


of  pomp  and  pedantry  was  apparent  in 
all  he  did  and  in  all  he  said.  Holding 
tenaciously  to  the  legislative  judgments 
which  he  had  acquired  by  arduous  labors, 
painstaking  study,  and  wide,  original 
research,  and  fortifying  the  grounds 
upon  which  he  had  reached  his  conclu- 
sions, his  modest  defense  of  his  opinions 
was  as  charming  as  it  is  rare  among  legis- 
lators. This  simplicity  of  character,  so 
at  war  with  pretense  and  affectation  of 
all  kinds,  was  supported  by  a  reserve 
mental  force  which,  when  occasion  called 
it  forth,  was  a  surprise  to  those  who 
knew  him  but  superficially.  As  a  man 
he  was  endowed  with  the  gift  which  ren- 
ders all  mental  garniture  effective — the 
gift  of  patient  work.  He  comprehended 
the  scope  of  every  undertaking,  and  he 
had  the  courage  to  carry  it  on  to  a  legit- 
imate end,  despite  any  of  the  adverse 
circumstances  surrounding  him. 

Judge  Mansfield  taught  a  lesson  of 
resignation,  a  lesson  of  resignation  in 
his  practical,  personal  life  that  he  had 
striven  to  teach  in  all  his  work.  His 
works  indeed  shall  follow  him.  Pre- 
pared by  a  long  hospitalization,  sus- 
tained and  encouraged  in  his  noticeably 
feeble  health  by  the  deep  interest  shown 
in  his  personal  welfare,  and  the  cordia4 
praise  of  grateful  hearts  and  minds  for 
his  unselfish  labors  in  the  cause  of  sound 
government,  he  went  out  of  this  world. 
The  remarks  on  this  occasion  are  the 
best  testimony  to  his  worth.  It  remains 
for  us  only  to  cherish  the  example  of 
his  beautiful,  useful  life,  and  to  pray 
that  immediately  the  earthly  tie  was 
broken  he  soon  rejoiced  in  the  beatific 
vision  of  eternal  life. 

Not  a  few  beyond  his  own  fraternal 
association  will  unite  with  those  in  it 
lamenting  that  we  shall  see  him  here 
no  more,  and  yet  with  them  will  rejoice 
that  his  words  and  examples  are  still 
among  us,  calling  men  from  the  wilder- 
ness of  error  to  the  nurture  of  righteous- 
ness, and  the  ways  of  wisdom,  which  are 
peace,  and  which  lead  to  the  triumphs 
of  eternal  glory. 


Thomas  Alva  Edison 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

Of 

HON.  ALBERT  W.  HAWKES 

OF  NEW  JEKSXY 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  May  18  (legislative  day  of 
Monday.  May  10).  1948 

Mr.  HAWKES.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record  an  address  de- 
livered by  Mr.  George  E.  Stringfellow 
before  the  Rotary  Club  of  Birmingham. 
Ala  ,  on  April  7,  1948,  on  the  subject, 
Thomas  Alva  Edison — a  Symbol  of  Free 
Enterprise.  Mr.  Stringfellow  lives  in 
East  Orange.  N.  J.,  and  is  the  Kiwanis 
international  representative  for  the 
United  Nations,  potentate  of  Salaam 
Temple.  A.  A.  O.  N.  M.  S..  president  of 
the  New  Jersey  division,  American  Cancer 
Society,  and  vice  president  of  Thomas  A. 
Edison,  Inc. 

I  wish  It  were  possible  for  every  man 
and  woman  In  the  United  States  who  is 
charged  with  the  responsibility  of  mak- 


ing a  living  and  contributing  to  the  wel- 
fare of  the  people  as  a  whole,  to  read  Mr. 
Stringfellow's  address.  It  Is  simple  in 
expression,  and  therefore  understand- 
able in  meaning. 

In  the  confused  state  of  thinking  of 
the  peoples  of  the  world  today,  and  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  millions  upon  mil- 
lions of  people  have  been  sold  a  theory 
or  philosophy  that  the  way  to  advance 
the  masses  of  the  people  is  to  destroy 
the  leaders  and  those  who  have  l)een 
successful  in  creating  and  developing  the 
necessities  and  luxuries  of  life,  it  is  vital 
that  the  presentation  of  simple  facts 
should  be  available  to  all  our  people 
to  counteract  the  effect  of  this  false 
philosophy  and  teaching.  No  nation 
ever  raised  the  living  standard  of  the 
masses  by  destroying  the  leaders  and 
those  citizens  who  have  contributed  their 
genius  to  the  creation  of  things  required 
and  desired  for  the  life  and  happiness  of 
the  people.  If  the  leaders,  the  thinkers, 
and  the  creators  are  pulled  down,  then 
the  only  jx)s.sible  result  is  injury  to  the 
welfare  of  the  people  as  a  whole. 

The  rights  of  the  common  man,  as 
Lincoln  termed  the  masses  of  our  people, 
must  be  protected,  but  likewise  we  must 
develop  and  protect  the  uncommon  man 
and  his  rights.  Otherwise,  the  common 
man  can  have  no  hope  of  satisfaction 
and  success  when  through  study  and 
work  and  the  application  of  his  genius 
he  enters  the  field  of  the  uncommon  man. 

Mr.  President,  this  year  1948  com- 
memorates the  one  hundred  and  first  an- 
niversary of  the  birth  of  Thomas  Alva 
Edison,  who  ranks  in  the  hearts  and 
minds  of  all  thinking  men  as  one  of  our 
greatest  countnrmen.  Through  his  own 
efforts,  under  our  American  system  of 
free  men  and  opportunity.  Thomas  Edi- 
son developed  himself  from  a  poor  boy 
Into  a  master  inventor,  scientist,  manu- 
facturer, businessman,  and  a  great  hu- 
manitarian, in  a  way  which  has  seldom 
been  equaled  and  never  excelled  by  any 
other  man.  The  wizard  of  Menlo  Park. 
N.  J.,  as  he  was  resiiectfully  and  affec- 
tionately known,  lived  from  1847  to  1931. 
a  period  in  our  history  which  advanced 
this  Nation  from  a  community  of  fron- 
tiersmen to  a  land  blessed  with  the  high- 
est standard  of  living  ever  enjoyed  by  a 
people  as  a  whole  in  the  world's  history. 

The  lesson  of  Edison's  life  should  cause 
all  Americans  and  tho.se  in  other  coun- 
tries who  can  familiarize  themselves 
with  it  to  recognize  that  under  a  system 
such  as  our  so-called  American  system, 
or  one  similar  to  it,  which  recognizes  the 
importance  of  true  individual  freedom 
and  open  opportunity  for  all.  the  pur- 
pose of  man  should  be  to  create  and 
construct  for  himself  rather  than  to  un- 
dermine and  destroy  the  efforts  of  others. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

THOMAS    ALVA    HUBON — A    SYMBOL    OF    FRSK 
ENTZXPUSE 

It  was  my  good  fortune  to  have  been  a 
dally  buslneas  associate  of  Thomas  Alva 
Edison,  master  Inventor,  scientist,  and 
manufacturer,  who  is  today  recognlaMl 
throughout  the  civilized  world  as  one  at 
mankind's  greatest  benefactors. 

His  Inventions  and  discoveries  produced 
vast  Industries,  millions  of  Jobs,  and  billions 
In  property  values. 


/ 


Ii  la  Mtlmatcd  that  the  wealth  In  property 

Tml^M  created   by   the   brain  of  thU  great 

Ins  la  more  than  30  times  the  estimated 

at  the  great  State  of  Alabama. 

Whatever  you  do— wherever  you  turn — you 

the  hand  of  Thomas  Alva  Bdison — when 

to  a  phonograph,  when  you  use  a 

■aachine,  when  you  send  a  telegram. 

you  get  a  market  quotation,  or  when 

listen  to  your  radio,  the  Invisible  hand 

Is  there.     Edison   conceived  and 

the  f*rst  moving  picture  eamers  and 

the    world's    first     tmoMtm    picture 

He  ts  prrbably  best   known  as  the 

who  Invented  the  electric  light,  and  who 

opened  the  first  commercial  grnerat* 

plant  and  ushered  In  the  age  of  elec> 
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their  mad  efforts   to  distort,  confuae. 

and  destroy  the  liberties  of  the  peo- 

the  world  and  keep  their  own  subjects 

plete  Ignorance  of  historical  facts  and 

conditions.  Communist  Russia  Is  today 

credit  for  all  of  the  principal  Inven- 

proeaaaaa.  and  scientific  advancement 

th»  bagtnntng  of  time. 

recently,  Moscow,  the  home  of  decep- 

dtotortlon.  and  duplicity,  claimed  that  a 

invented  the  electric  light;   that  a 

Invented  the  airplane:  that  a  Rtu> 

the  tclence  of  physical  chemls- 

that  a  BttsaUn  dlacovared  wlraleas  oom- 

that  a  Ruaalan   Invented   the 

engine.     These  mlarepraacntatlons  of 

facts  serve  to  llhistrate  the  cbarsc- 

and    tntef^rlty    of    the    present    Russian 

whose  greed  for  gold  and  lust 

lower  threatens  the  peace  of  the  world. 

are  repeatedly  told  In  the  preas  and 

the  radio  that  unlees  we  do  something 

that  dreadful  dlsea—    cancer — one  in 

wUI  die  from   It.     I  say  to  you  that 

we  do  something  about  that  Oodleas 

ealied  communism,  spiritually  we  wlU 

fnxn  It. 

Alva   Bdtaon.   a   product   of  otir 
of   government,   which   some   oC   tu 
would  destroy — was  reared  in  a 
atmosphere   of   freedom;    in   an 
atmcapbert  of  tntegrtty;  In  a  pro- 
atmoapbat*  of  tadtHtry. 
got  bis  start  In  Ufa  by  risking  his 
ID  mif  tbe  lUe  of  a  little  child.    A  graU- 
rather   rewartfad  ftUaon   for   bis   heroic 
by  teaching  htm  the  acteoce  of  rail- 
talafraphy. 

,  like  Lincoln,  Waahlngton,  Jaffarsoc. 
Newton,  Ford.  Stelnmets.  Wanamaker 
other  benefactors  of  the  human  race 
tn  individualist  Theae  great  men  who 
give  ua  our  heritage  and  who  con- 
so  much  to  make  thla  a  great  coun- 
are  often  referred  to  by  Henry  Wallace 
bia  Uk  aa  reactionary  capltaiiats. 

believed  that  the  sute  eilsU  for 
people.    Instead   of   the   people   for    the 
as   In   Communist   Russia   and   other 
snd  police  statee. 

r\re  two  emotional  tmpulaea  within 

Mid  Mtaon.  "which,  at  %tmu.  aaea  to  be 

There  is  the  MMfUaaal  daalie  to 

and  tndapandant.  aiMl  there  la  the 

deem  for  aacurlty.    So  loiig  aa  we 

the  kind  of  goeamment  envlaloned  by 

orefathen."  conduded  the  great  genius. 

wtU  enjoy  both  freedom  and  security." 

knew  that  only  freemen  can  long 

aeetulty.     Hlatory  la  replete  with  ex- 

of  people  who  traded  their  freedom 

a^eunty  and  loat  both.    The  Italiana  tried 

Germaiis  tried  It.  the  Jspaneaa  tried 

Russians  tried  it.  and  the  British  are 

trying  It.     The  Communists  and  tiieir 

travelers  would  have  us  try  it. 

a  thinker  who  strove  to  make 
s  thmk  eanMsUy.  intcUigenUy.  and  oon- 
vely  ot  local.  State.  National,  and  world 
He  kaaw  thla  would  produce  better 
>ag  the  peopiea  of  the  world 
thus  reduce  the  poeaibUlty  of  physical 
t. 

I  give  one  example  of  Sdison's  effort 
others  to  think  7     One  of  his  execu- 
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tlves,  dealring  the  Inventor's  opinion  on  an 
engineering  problem,  submitted  a  long  re- 
port to  the  Inventor  who  skimmed  through 
it  and  handed  It  back  to  bis  anxious  execu- 
tive pointing  to  a  motto  on  the  wall  of  his 
office  by  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds: 

"There  ts  no  expedient  to  which  a  man  wUI 
not  resort  to  a>-old  the  real  labor  of  thinking." 

Bdlaon  knew  that  his  executive  had  made 
no  effort  to  think  the  problem  through.  Edi- 
son knew  that  a  person  would  rather  wilk  a 
mile  than  think  a  minute.  Edison  knew  that 
we  are  lazier  mentally  than  we  are  physically. 

■tUaon  was  unalterably  oppoaed  to  mo- 
ncpoUca.  whether  they  were  of  government, 
of  management,  or  of  labor.  Hla  experience 
taught  him  that  monopolies  make  men  ar- 
rogant, overbearing,  and  ruthless.  We  have 
seen  this  demonstrated  time  and  again  by 
bureaucrats,   by   businessmen  and   by   labor 


A  case  in  point  la  the  labor  monopoly  con- 
trolled by  latmr  boaaea  who  hold  tbe  daatlny 
of  this  Nation  in  the  palm  of  their  handa. 
These  labor  bosses  who  control  the  workers 
impose  their  will  upon  the  citizens  of  this 
Republic  Like  Stalin  Imposes  his  upon  his 
satellites. 

If  Bdison  had  invented  the  Incandescent 
lamp  last  year,  here  are  some  of  the  obstacles 
to  progress  he  would  hsve  faced  because  of 
the  labor  monopoly  msde  possible  by  poli- 
ticians wbo  place  votea  above  principles,  who 
place  votea  above  the  welfare  of  the  people 
as  a  whole — by  politicians  who  fight  the 
monopoly  of  the  product  of  labor  at  the  same 
time  encouraging  labor  monopolies: 

First,  the  unions  would  have  to  determine 
whether  the  lamp  workers  were  in  the  Qlass 
Blowers  Union  or  in  the  WIckmakers  Union 
of  the  A.  P.  of  L.,  the  CIO.  or  Independenu. 

Second.  Edison  would  have  been  forced  to 
wait  long  and  dreary  months  while  the 
imlons  were  settling  jurisdictional  disputes. 

Third.  Henry  Wallace— that  darling  of  the 
Communists — that  spologlst  for  Joe  Stslln — 
that  ouuunding  "Ruaata  flrster"— who  finds 
right  with  America  and  nothlnK 
with  Ruaala — would  spout  about  the 
right  of  man. 

Fourth,  union  bossaa  would  have  daiaanded 
that  every  home  uaing  elecuic  ll^ta  employ 
a  union  man  to  switch  them  on  and  off. 

Fifth,  if  Edtion  had  Invented  the  phono- 
graph Isst  yesr.  Caesar  PetrlUo  would  have  re- 
quired a  trombone  player  as  a  stand-by  in 
•tary  taoou  that  owned  on*. 

■dison  believed  In  competition.  "It  Is  the 
competitive  system  as  much  as  anything  else 
that  has  made  us  a  great  Nation,"  be  said. 
"We  need  competition  to  develop  better  prod- 
ucts and  better  aarvlcaa.  Competition  raiaea 
living  standards."  he  continued. 

"Competition  is  good  for  businsaa.  Com- 
petition develops  resourcefulness  in  our 
citizens.  It  is  good  for  the  individual." 
Then,  with  a  twinkle  In  his  keen  blue  eyes. 
Edison  concluded.  "Although  st  times  it  is 
rather  uncomfortable. ' 

Let  ua  consider  for  a  aMKBant  what  would 
have  happened  to  Edison  bad  he  lived  in  a 
commtinlstlc,  socialistic  or  policed  stste. 
toward  which  sre.  for  the  past  16  years, 
have  drifted  under  the  guise  of  liberallam: 

It  would  have  been  neccasary  for  "«1*«^^ 
to  have  gone  to  the  bureau  of  new  Idaaa  of 
the  division  of  engineering  of  the  depart- 
ment ot  Inventions  of  the  oOce  of  social 
laprovHMBt  for  permlaalon  to  uae  rare  and 
saHBtlal  eocamodiUaa  In  his  oparlmenu  to 
produce  an  electric  llgbt. 

It  would  have  been  neccaaary  for  Bdlaon 
to  have  raeaalsd  hia  educational  quallfkui- 


had  no  educational  quallflcatlona. 
Re  never  attended  college.  His  achool 
teacher  judged  him  addled  and  sent  him 
hamm  as  a  moron  to  be  cared  for  by  the  State. 
A  hfwtmg  mother,  who  herself  at  one  time 
was  a  school  teacher.  laid  the  baals  for  his 
great  succcaa.  What  posalMe  JustlflcaUon 
would  there  have  been  for  a  bureaucrat  to 
have  aawimad  that  Edison  could  Invent  an 


electric  light,  much  less  the  phonograph  and 
the  moving-picture  machine,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  alkaline  storage  battery. 

Edison  would  have  been  denied  the  use 
of  eaaentlal  materials  for  his  experiments. 
There  would  have  been  no  experiments  by 
Bdison.  There  might  have  been  no  electric 
light,  no  phonograph,  nor  the  1.100  other 
inventlona  now  claimed  by  the  Communists 
aa  being  Busalan-boru.  These  Inventions 
helped  to  make  the  world  a  better  place  In 
which  to  live.  Instead  of  bringing  light, 
warmth,  and  Joy  to  the  world.  Edison's  am- 
bition and  initiative — the  mainspring  of 
Amerlce — might  have  been  killed  by  the 
deadening  hand  of  government  control. 

We,  the  benefldariea  of  the  efforts  of 
Thomas  Alvs  Edison,  should  thank  God  that 
he  did  not  live  In  a  commimlstic.  socialistic, 
or  a  policed  state.  If  he  had,  our  living 
standard  today  would  be  Immeasurably 
lower  than  It  Is. 

After  Inventing  the  electric  lamp,  Edlaon 
perfected  a  process  for  the  separation  of  low- 
grade  ore  which  required  10  years  of  experi- 
mentation costing  many  millions  of  dol- 
la:s.  Then  a  freak  of  fortune  laid  bare  a 
great  field  of  bessemer  ore  which  obsoleted 
all  of  his  work.  Ttimlng  to  one  of  his  as- 
sociates, the  tireless  inventor  shrugeed  his 
shoulders  and  smilingly  asked,  "Well,  what 
next?" 

This  U  the  spirit  that  helped  make  ua  a 
great  people.  Common  sense  demands  that 
we  put  forth  an  Intelligent  effort  to  keep 
ft  alive. 

As  further  exemplification  of  his  unbeat- 
able spirit,  of  which  we  are  the  heirs.  Bdison 
set  out  to  Invent  a  new  t]rpe  of  storage  t>at- 
tery.  After  conducting  more  than  46,000 
experlmanta  without  any  measure  of  suc- 
cess, an  associate  asked.  "Are  you  not  dis- 
couraged?" 

"Discouraged?"  responded  the  genius. 
"Certainly  not.  I  have  learned  45.000  ways 
the  Job  cannot  ba  dona  anc  I  am.  therefore. 
45.000  ways  naarer  my  goal." 

Indeed  he  waa  4A,000  ways  nearer  his  goal 
for  the  great  inventor  reached  that  goai  In 
the  next  S.000  experimenU. 

Edison's  inspiration,  his  principal  incen- 
tive In  life  was  to  advance  the  welfare  of 
mankind.  We.  tbe  helri  of  this  great  herit- 
age, muat  aasume  tbe  responsibility  for  Ite 
preservation. 

Edison  hsd  no  desire  to  accumulate  great 
wealth.  For  example,  when  one  of  bis  man- 
agara  sent  him  a  Onancial  sUtement  show- 
ing  a  profit  of  SO  percent  on  ssies,  he  re- 
marked. "You're  making  too  much  money.  I 
would  hsve  a  better  opinion  of  your  mana- 
garlal  ability  had  you  reduced  prlcca,  tn- 
eraaaad  your  labor  rates,  and  given  me  a 
profit  of  10  percent  instead  of  80." 

When  the  Inventor  took  a  few  hours  off 
to  celebrate  hu  seventy-third  birthday,  in 
referring  to  the  labor  monopoly  he  said: 

"I'm  not  against  the  8-hour  day  or  any- 
thing that  protects  isbor  from  ruthless  em- 
ployers, but  It  makes  me  sad  when  I  see 
young  Americans  shackle  their  abilities  by 
conforming  to  rules  which  force  Indtutrlous 
men  to  keep  in  step  with  the  shU-kers. 

"It  used  to  be  faahionable  to  be  ambltlotis. 
The  employee  planned  to  become  an  em- 
ployer: the  unskUled  man  sought  to  become 
skilled  A  young  man  was  not  well  thought 
of  In  bis  community  If  be  were  not  striving 
for  a  higher  place  In  life. 

"I'm  wondering  what  would  have  hap- 
pened to  me,"  continued  Edison.  "If  80  years 
ago  soma  fiuent  talker  had  convinced  me  that 
It  was  not  fair  to  my  fellow  workers  to  put 
forth  my  best  efforte. 

"If  my  life  had  l>een  made  up  of  8-nour 
days.  I  do  not  believe  I  would  have  accom- 
pliahed  very  much,  if  the  founders  of  our 
Republic  bad  been  afraid  they  mlgbt  earn 
more  than  they  were  paid."  he  concluded, 
"this  count'7  would  not  amount  to  as  much 
as  It  does." 

Edison  strove  to  see  bow  much  be  could  do. 
not  how  much  be  cculd  get.  realizing  as  all 


sensible  and  unselfish  people  do,  that  we 
cannot  divide  the  things  we  do  not  produce. 
H.'id  that  been  the  philosophy  of  the  New 
Deal  and  were  that  the  philosophy  of  the 
labor  boeses  today,  our  standard  of  living — 
still  the  highest  in  the  world — would  be  Im- 
measurably higher  than  It  Is,  and  the  future 
of  our  Nation  would  be  immeasurably 
brighter. 

Edison  contended  that  man's  Integrity  Is 
his  greatest  asset.  May  I  cite  an  example  to 
Illustrate  Edison's  Integrity? 

On  learning  that  a  proauct  bearing  his 
name  had  developed  defects  In  service,  Edi- 
son closed  his  factory  r.nd  requested  his  cus- 
tomers to  return  their  purchases  and  get 
their  money.  The  Inventor  felt  that  bis  in- 
tegrity was  Involved,  and  this  priceless  In- 
gredient was  not  for  sale.  He  was  always 
careful  to  see  that  his  customers  received  a 
little  more  than  he  promised. 

The  dally  application  of  such  Integrity  re- 
sulted in  the  world  accepting  Bdison  as  a 
name  you  can  trust. 

Edison  lost  without  whimpering;  he  won 
without  tKMisting,  and  when  the  game  of  llie 
was  over,  he  courageously  met  the  Great  Rel- 
eree  smiling  and  unafraid. 

Little  wonder  that  the  memory  of  this 
great  American  commands  a  devotion  rooted 
deeply  In  human  gratitude. 

Edison's  experiments  were  carried  out  in 
our  free  economy  for  the  benefit  of  humanity. 
Uncontrolled  and  unhampered  by  "all  wise" 
planners.  Bdison  perfected  his  Inventions 
and  put  them  into  production  without  kow- 
towing to  overbearing  labor  czars,  without 
appearing  before  arrogant  labor  boards,  and 
without  the  approval  of  all-powerful  bureau- 
crate. 

Edison  puttered  away  on  hla  own.  He 
often  lost,  but  he  never  asked  the  taxpayer, 
through  his  Government,  to  subsidize  hla 
efforts  or  to  underwrite  the  cost  of  his 
failures. 

The  founders  of  our  Republic  gave  us  a 
form  of  government  which  produced  Eduon, 
who  gave  the  world  understanding,  light, 
warmth,  Joy.  and  a  higher  living  standard. 
Let  tu  strive  earnestly  to  be  worthy  of  their 
wisdom,  philosophy,  and  sacrifices. 

We  who  believe  In  freedom  of  opportunity 
and  tbe  fundamentals  of  government  which 
made  America  great  should,  I  think,  put 
forth  a  well-directed  effort  to  reestablUh  and 
preserve  that  atmosphere  conducive  to  free- 
dom, opportunity,   and   prosperity. 

We,  as  individuals,  would  do  well,  I  think, 
to  emulate  Edison's  Integrity,  EdUon's  in- 
dustry, Edison's  philosophy,  and  Edison's 
leadership. 


Hon.  Elbert  D.  Thomas,  of  Utah,  on 
Ciril  Rifhtt 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  RICHARD  B.  RUSSELL 

or  croRciA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  May  18  (legislative  day  of 
Monday.  May  10),  1948 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  editorial 
fron,  the  Atlanta  Journal  of  May  16. 
1948,  commending  the  very  able  address 
made  by  the  senior  Senator  from  Utah 
I  Mr.  Thomas)  when  the  so-called  south- 
ern regional  education  compact  was 
pending  t)€fore  the  Senate. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recosd. 
as  follows: 


SENATOB    ntOM    CTTAR    SPEAKS    WISX    WORDS    ON 
CrVU.  SIGHTS 

Senator  Elbebt  D.  Thomas,  of  Utah  (not  to 
be  confused  with  Senator  Etjcca  Thomas,  of 
Oklahoma),  Is  the  scholar  of  the  Congress. 
He  was  professor  of  political  science  at  his 
State  university  and  the  recipient  of  many 
honors,  national  and  International.  He  Is 
a  Ph.  D.,  an  LL.  D.,  etc.,  by  Judgment  of  great 
universities. 

Senator  Thomas  made  a  notable  speech 
Wednesday  In  the  debate  on  the  southern 
compact  to  establish  regional  schools  of  high- 
er education  for  Negroes.  The  Invincible 
logic,  the  bread  understanding,  the  essential 
wisdom  of  his  address  seem  to  have  been  lost 
on  his  colleagues  of  the  North  and  West, 
because  the  Senate  voted  to  bury  In  com- 
mittee the  resolution  providing  fcr  congres- 
sional approval  of  the  ccmpact. 

The  Senator  himself  doubted  that  con- 
gressional approval  was  necessary;  he  felt 
stire  that  only  a  strained  Interpretation  of 
the  phrase  In  the  Constitution  (art.  1.  sec. 
10.  "No  State  shall  without  the  consent 
of  Congress  •  •  •  enter  Into  any  agree- 
ment or  compact  with  another  State") 
could  apply  it  to  the  desire  of  States  to 
get  together  In  a  matter  of  educational 
facilities.  However,  he  announced  his  sup- 
port of  the  resolution  for  congressional 
assent.    He  explained  why,  in  these  words: 

"I  believe  that  the  objective  will  result 
In  bringing  about  the  type  of  educational 
facilities  and  educational  Institutions  which 
the  colored  people  of  the  South  deserve, 
which  they  have  a  right  to  demand,  and 
which  the  law  of  the  land  has  said  they  must 
have.  With  the  cooperation  of  the  State 
and  the  sanction  of  the  Nation,  I  believe  the 
South  now  has  an  opportunity  to  bring 
about  an  educational  program  quite  as  great 
m  its  possibilities  as  some  of  the  mighty 
things  which  have  been  done  In  our  country." 

Professing  his  own  personal  disapproval  of 
segregation,  because  of  hts  background  and 
training  far  from  the  Negro  problem,  he  said : 

"Under  preaenl  circumstances  and  under 
the  present  laws  of  these  States,  and  in  view 
of  what  the  States  are  trying  to  do  under 
the  instructions  set  forth  In  decisions  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  it  would  be  unwise  and  would 
bring  about  the  very  opposite  of  what  we  are 
trying  to  do  (If  Congreaa  were  to  decree  non- 
segregation).  There  are  those  who  think 
the  principle  of  nonsegregatlon  is  Just  and 
right,  as  I  do;  but  everything  cannot  be 
done  overnight. 

"When  at  last  the  Southern  States  are 
entering  into  an  agreement  among  them- 
selves, we  know  a  new  day  Is  dawning.  •  •  • 
The  way  to  solve  these  (race)  questions  Is 
not  to  stand  abaolutely  on  a  principle  which 
cannot  be  made  dominant  In  our  generation, 
or  perhaps  In  two  or  three  generations,  but 
to  go  forward  as  we  have  gone  forward  since 
the  Civil  War,  doing  the  best  possible  under 
the  circumstances." 

Senator  Thomas  then  adverted  to  an  as- 
pect of  the  clvil-rlghta  uproar  and  propa- 
ganda which  Is  never  referred  to  by  the  agi- 
tators and  tbe  politicians  scheming  for  votes. 
We  cite  his  words : 

"Let  me  point  out  something  of  which  we 
lose  sight  when  we  talk  about  civil  rights. 
We  Interpret  them  only  from  the  standpoint 
of  Individual  righta.  The  right  of  associa- 
tion is  something,  and  it  is  guaranteed  by 
the  Constitution.  If  we  take  away  the 
equivalent  of  an  Individual's  civil  rights  from 
a  group,  we  may  destroy  civil  rights.  We 
have  an  Idea  about  freedom  of  religion,  and 
that  Implies  freedom  for  religion. 

"Are  we  going  to  carry  our  Ideas  about 
civil  righta  to  such  an  extent  that  we  will  say 
that  everyone  has  a  right  to  Join  any  church 
he  wanta  to  Join,  that  every  club  must  throw 
Ita  doors  open,  that  every  educational  Insti- 
tution shall  carry  on  Ita  affairs  without  re- 
gard to  ita  own  wishes  respecting  standards? 

"Are  we  going  to  say,  believing  in  coeduca- 
tion, that  education  for  the  separata  sexes  ts 
wrong?" 


Thus  we  have  had  stated  on  the  floor  of 
the  United  States  Senata,  by  a  Member  from 
Utah,  the  belief  held  by  the  great  majority 
of  the  good  people  of  the  South. 

The  obligation  of  educational  opportunity 
for  the  Negro  Is  admitted.  To  attempt  over- 
night to  destroy  by  statuta  the  customs  and 
beliefs  which  two  centuries  have  implanted 
In  a  section  embracing  many  millions  of 
people  will  fall  and  will  bring  woe  to  both 
races.  Further,  to  decree  some  of  the  so- 
called  civil  righta  is  to  deny  the  most  precious 
of  all  civil  righta,  the  right  to  choose  one's 
own  asfoclatea. 

A  dLiturblng  feattire  of  the  prolonged  de- 
bate In  the  Senate  was  the  introduction  of 
messages  from  many  Negro  leaders  which 
niade  it  plain  that  those  Negroes  were  nut 
Interested  In  higher  educational  opportuni- 
ties for  their  race  unless  they  could  be  had 
by  admixture  with  whites. 

They  didn't  want  any  doctors  trained  at 
Meharry. 


If  the  Mundt  Bill  It  Enacted 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANK  BUCHANAN 

or  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  18,  1948 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  Include  the  following  paid  adver- 
tisement appearing  in  today's  Washing- 
ton Post : 

If  TUX  Mundt  Box  la  Enacted,  Tot;  Mat  Bk 

Thinking,  Spxakino,  Acting,  roa  the  Last 

Time  WrrKoirr  Threat  of  Prison,  Heavt 

Fines,  oa  Loaa  or  CinzENaHip 

We,  who  have  signed  this  statement,  t>elleve 
It  our  duty  to  warn : 

That  the  Mundt  bill,  proposed  by  the  Un- 
American  Activities  Committee,  will  gag  free- 
dom of  speech  and  Institute  thought  control. 

That  efforta  to  effect  changes  in  our  Gov- 
ernment by  peaceful,  constitutional  means 
may  tMCdme  tantamount  to  treason,  punish- 
able by  flnea,  10  years  imprisonment  and  loss 
of  Citizenship. 

That  the  Attorney  General,  a  political  ap- 
pointee, will  be  given  the  extraordinary 
power  to  brand  and  destroy  organizations  aa 
'CommunUt"  on  the  basis  of  vague  stand- 
ards. If  he  believes  that  aome  ot  their  views 
or  activities  are  similar  to  aome  of  the  views 
and  activities  of  a  "CommunUt  political  or- 
ganization" or  a  "foreign  Communist  govern- 
ment." 

That  a  political  organization  so  branded 
will  be  required  to  register,  file  the  'txamea 
and  addresses  of  all  Ita  members,  and  tag 
everything  It  distributes  as  "Communist." 
Ita  members  will  face  Imprisonment  If  they 
work  lor  the  Government,  or  travel  abroad, 
or  if  their  organization  falls  to  register. 

That  memt>ers  of  a  nonpolltlcal  organiza- 
tion, so  branded,  will  similarly  face  fine  and 
Imprisonment  If  their  organizations  fall  to 
comply  with  the  act. 

That  we  already  have  laws  making  It  a 
crime  to  advocate  the  overthrow  of  the  Gov- 
ernment by  force  and  violence,  and  requiring 
registration  by  agenta  of  foreign  principals, 
but  this  bill  denies  the  accused  a  trial  be- 
fore a  court.  'The  Attorney  General  Is  made 
prosecutor.  Judge,  and  Jury. 

Under  our  constitutional  systam,  no  pub- 
lic ofiQclal  may  prescribe  what  is  orthodox 
in  politics,  religion,  or  other  matters  of  opin- 
ion. Once  such  power  is  granted,  lll>erty  is 
subject  to  tbe  whim  of  those  In  power,  and 
any  unorthodox  opinion  may  be  suppressed. 

It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  If  this  biU  U 
enacted,  America  will  have  t)een  moved  a 
icmg  way  toward  fascism. 


/ 
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APPENDIX  TO  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 


Afloonllnglv.    we    urf«    th«    Congr—    to 
n  }*et  the  Uu.idt  bill. 

Tbe  Boom  to  ToUng  oa  ttto  bill  today.  IT 
jri  >u  agree  with  our  Ttetve  ple—e  pbone  or  wire 
rinix  Pmniwiiiaii  now.  Tben  arrange  to 
ji  tn  ua  tn  this  effort  by  writing  Mtoa  BHabetb 
Cprtotman.  aOOl  Connecticut  AveotM  WW.. 
llttaKlon  8.  D.  C. 

Or.  flnallwood  Acklaa.  Charlee  AdHMon. 
bther  ftrtu— rm.  Byron  Allen.  Rlchant 
A.  Bancroft.  Sve  Bloom.  Prank  Bloom. 
Barry  K.  Brager.  Rollo  Britten.  Rev. 
Dtllard  B.  Brown.  Or.  Henry  Arthur 
Callls.  Dr  W.  Warwick  Cardoao. 
Bttabetb  Cbrtatman.  Kathleen  R. 
Clin.  David  Cobb.  Dr.  W.  Mon- 
t»Rue  Cobb.  Dr.  Paul  Comely.  Dr 
Merrill  Curtto.  David  Darrln.  D.  H 
Oaagh«U7.  ■Uaabeth  EMckersoo.  Prank 
Donner.  Karmtt  Bby.  Oertrude  Bvana. 
Jiweph  A.  PanelU.  Dr  Dorothy  Pare  bee. 
Clark  POreman.  Mulrl  Poreman,  Joseph 
Porer.  H.  If.  Porstenzer,  Dr.  E.  PrankUB 
Prazler.  Ernestine  L.  Prledmann.  Belca 
Puller,  Dr.  Leon  Oerber.  Simon  Oerber. 
Attaanrtar  B.  Otaabcrg.  KUnbeih  Oold- 
■Mn.  Marcxn  I.  Ooktman.  Dr.  Oooald 
OoodcblJd.  Berman  A.  Green  berg.  Jan 
Baabtoqcfc.  M.  B.  Badgw.  Prof.  Bugene 
C.Botmes.Rev  T.  Swell  Hopkins, Cbarles 
H.  Bouaton.  Eugenia  Baker  Hyde.  Mark 
P  Byde.  Samuel  B.  Jaffee,  Oaotg*  If. 
J  .hiison.  Dr.  Joacph  L.  Johnaon.  WU- 
lu-im  S.  fohnaon.  Paul  R.  Kelly.  Joae- 
'T  KylOT.  Barrjr  LambartoB.  Dr. 
Latfan.  Datfer<  V.  Lawaon. 
Jr  Ur  R  B  R  Lovell.  Walter  Marlowe. 
John  H.  Mikrtlnl.  Or  C.  Berbart  Mar- 
i<hall.  R«e.  Jamaa  B.  ManlwU.  Pranoaa 
McAvoy.  Angoa  MeDonaltf.  John  T  Mb- 
Manua.  Bisabath  J.  Miller.  Janet  N. 
Neuman,  CMlver  T  Palmer.  Mary  B. 
Perkina.  Leslie  S.  Perry.  John  Perry. 
Able  Plenn.  Martin  Popper.  Evelyn 
Preasman.  Dr  Anna  T  Rand,  Minnie 
Proat  Raoda.  David  Rein.  Alexamler 
Rlchtar.  Samuel  J  Rodman,  Allan  R. 
Roaanbarg.  Mra. 
Lillian  L.  Rosenthal. 

J.  aUbarsteln.  Alfred  B.  BnUth. 
Ball  Bmlth.  Hilda  V  Smith. 
Samuel  OpH— .  Bar  Edmund  Hardmg 
Stev  ens.  Bancy  P.  Straua.  William  Wal  - 
ton.  Palmer  Weber.  J.  Daniel  Waltttoaao. 
Or  K  C  Wtgglna.  Dr.  Thomas  A.  WUlia- 
ton.  Or.  imng  Winlk.  Bee  R.  WoUe. 
Ocorga  Wolfe. 

wmsT  oTBias  sat 

Poat:  "When  exposxire  takaa 
tl|a  Itarm  at  ottdal  sttgmatlaation  and  is 
by  tbe  Impoaltlon  of  severe  handl- 
ciipa.  It  ■"l"l*^*t  to  suppreasinn  And  omm 
XI  Is  sort  of  auppreaslon  is  permitted,  tt  la 
b«  und  to  be  applied  not  alone  to  actual  Oom- 
va  unlsta  but  to  dlsaentera  and  noncon. 
fc  rmlsts  of  every  kind.  The  end  Is  a  sup- 
ot  liberty  ta  the  name  of  security  " 
Anhb  editorial  of  BUBday.  May  9.  1M8  > 
Nav  Tork  Port:  'Are  the  liberals  really  so 
ts  TtBad  by  congreaalonal  threats  of  purges 
U  at  tfeay  rafoaa  to  take  the  leadership  In 
01  poatag  police  state  le^slation.  for  fear  that 
tt  ey  might  be  labeled  '^slightly  Red"?  If  so. 
O  ngTawBiiisii  Mrnvar  and  bis  fellow  consptra- 
tofa  oo  the  Tbomas  Un> American  Actlvttlaa 
have  already  achieved  their  prl- 
purpoae."  (Prom  editorial  of  April  at. 
) 
7IO  News:  "Our  chief  concern,  frankly.  Is 
ov  ir  tba  aflaeta  tba  maaaure  would  have  on 
cl|u  rlgbta  and  tba  nHumar  In  which  It  could 
used  unfairly  against  labor  unions  and 
other  liberal  groups.  •  •  •  The  Attorney 
CHneral — be  be  Tom  Clark  or  someone  who 
titm  tn  tba  ftittira— oouM.  tlmmgh 
r  arrsr.  ilaatroy  or  sartousty  Barm 
Mlfsral  organbntlons  which  have  no  ootmac- 
wltta  tba  communist  Party  "  (Promadl- 
tctm  of  May  10,  IMB) 

Mattonal  Association  for  the  Advancement 
Colored  People:   "TlM  bill  U  a  threat  to 


( 


all  organisations  engaged  In  tba  effort  to 
obtain  full  citizenship  rights  for  all  Ameri- 
can ctilaana.  *  *  *  It  establlahea  a 
new  standard  for  determining  what  Is  sub- 
versive. Heretofore  this  determination  has 
been  made  by  the  courta  on  the  baaU  of 
overt  acU.  Under  this  bill,  opinions,  attl- 
tudaa.  axul  associations  may  subject  one  to 
tba  charge  of  participating  In  subversive 
activities."  (Prom  sUtement  of  May  12. 
1M8.) 

American  ClvU  Llbartlaa  Union:  "The 
Civil  Llbertiea  Union  la  oppoaed  to  all  pen- 
alties on  mere  opinion  or  association.  It 
Is  un-American  In  principle.  It  to  Ineffec- 
tive in  practice.  •  •  •  qq  ^  grounds 
the  measure  should  be  oppoaed  by  those 
who  cherish  the  American  principles  of  dvU 
liberties."  (Prom  Statement  of  April  39. 
1»48  ) 

National  Lawyers  Quild:  This  measure 
can  oixly  be  understood  as  a  product  of 
■wunting  hysteria  in  our  land.  In  the  past 
tea  had  the  alien  and  sedition  laws  and  the 
Palmer  ralda  aXUr  World  War  I.  They  are 
anong  the  blaokaat  pagaa  tn  Amarlcan  hia- 
tery.  If  thto  laaatwa  la  anaotad.  lU  im- 
pact wiU  be  far  greater  *  •  *  while  the 
abadow  of  freedom  might  remain,  the  sub- 
stance would  be  lost."  (Prom  Statement  of 
May  3,  1M8  ) 

Thto  space  has  been  paid  for  by  the  above 
algners. 


OuistaaB  MAiriaf  e  ao<l  Amcncao 
DoBBcracy 


EXTENSION  OF  REKtARKS 
o» 

HON.  HAROLD  D.  DONOHUE 

or  MAsaACUoscrra 

IN  THE  HOU8B  OT  RIPUUBTTATIVB 

Tuesday.  May  18.  194t 

Mr.  DONOHUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leaye  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  wLsh  to 
Include,  for  the  consideration  of  my  col- 
leagues, the  statement  I  presented  yes- 
terday. May  17,  1949.  before  the  House 
Judiciary  Subcommittee  in  support  of 
House  Joint  Resolution  375.  which  I  In- 
trodticed  in  the  House  on  April  15.  1948: 

Mr.  Chairman  and  mcmbars  of  tba  com- 
mitrrr.  thank  you  for  tba  ooortesy  and  op- 
portunity to  pnmmt  tBM  alalaBMnt  m  sup- 
port of  yow  eoaMdMBttoo  of  Bouaa  Jotat 
Baaohittoa  tn.  aotlwrlabig  and  raqoaaUng 
the  Prceident  to  prodatm  an  annual  Natlaaal 
Rededicatlon  to  Marrlaga  Weak. 

On  April  S.  1948.  I  wrote  to  the  President 
advtalng  him  I  was  informed  be  bad  been  re- 
quested to  proclaim  an  annual  National  Ra- 
dedleatlon  to  Marrlaga  Week  and  urged  bto 
approval  of  the  stiggaslkm.  The  reply  from 
the  White  Booaa  toitaated  that  the  President 
desired  to  ba  gvHMI  tn  bto  action,  as  to  cus- 
tomary, by  a  formal  expression  of  the  wlahee 
and  Judgment  of  tbe  Congress;  In  tba  nature 
of  a  Joint  reaolatlon. 

In  compliance  with  the  Presidential  re- 
quest and,  in  accordance  with  the  multltu-* 
dlnous  letters  I  received  from  all  saetkma  of 
the  country.  I  filed  Houss  Joint  Raaoiution 
37S  in  the  House  of  Repreeentatlvee  on  April 
18.  1948. 

In  appreciation  of  the  oneroxu  duty  burden 
upon  the  members  of  thto  conunlttec.  It  to 
not  my  Intention  to  Intrude  upon  you  with 
any  lengthy,  wpanslve.  statlstieal  compila- 
tion of  llgnrea  with  reference  to  tbe  diatn- 
tagratlon  of  boaaa  Ufb  In  tba  United  States. 
It  to  rather,  my  daatrs.  to  praaant.  succinctly 
aa  poaalble,  the  underlying  reason  and  ptir- 
pose  prompting  my  Introduction  of  thto  res- 
olution. 


As  you  gantlemaB  full  well  know,  our  be- 
loved country  baa  apparently  been  ordained 
by  divine  providence  to  lead  today's  dto- 
ti eased  world  out  of  tbe  dark  abyaa  of  deapalr 
into  the  light  of  hope  and  recovery. 

To  that  end,  in  the  material  sense,  thto 
Nation  baa  approved,  in  Chrtotlan  charity,  a 
substantial  program  of  financial  relief  to  the 
war-ravaged  and  depressed  peoples  of  the 
world.  Bowrver.  essential  tbat  program  ad- 
mittedly to,  from  the  pronotmeananta  of  our 
acclaimed  leaders.  It  to  becoming  tncraaatngly 
evident  tbey  have  the  profoimd  bellaf  this 
charitable  gesture  will  be  in  vain  unless  It  to 
Implemented  by  a  revival  of  the  moral  lead- 
ership of  the  United  States.  We  must  cement 
our  monetary  contribution  to  world  stability 
by  Impact  of  the  substantial  moral  and  spir- 
itual values  wblcb  are  tba  real  foundation  of 
America's  graatnasa;  tboae  valuea  can  be  re- 
flected only  from  the  example  emanating 
from  Aaaarlcan  Chrtotlan  homea  and  family 
life.  Tbe  moral  strength  of  a  nation  depends 
upon  the  Individual  caliber  of  its  citlaens  and 
bome  Influence  exeru  the  deciding  factor  In 
molding  our  future  ciUaens. 

It  to  not  necasaary  for  me  to  recite  and 
enumerate  the  Impraasive  Itot  of  preeminent 
cbureb.  eourt.  social,  medical,  and  criminal 
autborltiaa  who  have  repeatedly  warned  ot 
the  veritable  tidal  wave  of  Amarlcan  unbap- 
pineas  evidenced  by  aucb  dsealopmenta  as  ad- 
vancing divorce  rataa.  declining  blrtb  rataa. 
rising  alcohol  lam.  Increaaing  birth  control, 
alarming  Juvenile  delinquency  and  regret- 
tabla  aopbiaticatlon  affecting  the  ChrlstUn 
regard  of  tbe  moral  obligations  and  respon- 
sibilities of  marrlaga  and  family  life. 

It  was  a  dsAnlte  recognition  of  theae  de- 
ficiencies tbat  inspired  calling  of  the  recent 
Matioaal  Oonlaranca  on  PamUy  Life  here  in 
Waablftnn  for  tba  general  purpose  of  dto- 
ooeartbg  qtaciflc  means  through  wb'.ch  the 
Aaaartean  family  might  be  strengthened  for 
the  benefit  of  its  individual  members  and 
society. 

Undanlably.  the  two  great  dangers  that  thto 
Nation  facea  today  emanate  out  of  a  godless 
pbUoaophy  from  abroad  and  a  sophisticated 
immorality  from  within.  The  only  bulwark 
that  we  can  set  up  against  the  advance  of 
these  scourges  in  America  miut  come  from 
the  public  expression  of  our  traditlooal 
American  Chrtotlan  philosophy  which  ac- 
knowledges the  extotence  of  divine  provi- 
dence in  our  daily  social  and  political  man- 
ner of  life. 

When  we  look  upon  democracy  only  from 
a  st4Uulpolnt  of  materlaltom  and  economic 
valuaa  we  have  lost  sight  of  the  spirit  of 
democracy.  We  can  start  with  the  spiritual 
valuea  of  tbe  Declaration  of  Independence, 
we  can  trace  tbem  through  the  Const  Itutlonal 
debatee.  tbe  Constitution  Itself;  we  can  follow 
them  through  the  prearablea  of  tbe  United 
Nations  Charter  and  the  other  sectlrna  of 
the  Charter — what  do  we  find — an  uiitroken 
thread  of  great  spiritual  values  aa  the  basta 
for  the  Ideato  of  American  democracy  and 
survival. 

Today,  when  godlaaa  government  to  seeking 
totalitarian  empire,  we  must  realistically  re- 
mind ouraelvaa  tbat  tbe  eventual  stnjggle 
will  resolve  Itself  Into  a  test  of  spiritual 
strength.  In  these  crlttcal  times,  when  our 
Nation  may  be  at  tbe  crossroads  of  her  hto- 
tory,  I  believe  you  will  agree  that  It  U  veil 
for  us  to  reflect  and  ampbaalaa  that  divine 
providence  to  the  secret  ot  our  powe-.  tbe 
source  of  our  might  and  the  end  of  all  oiu 
living.  Ood  and  Bto  rights  can  never  ba  a 
ntera  Incident  in  our  national  life  If  our 
greatnaaa  to  to  endure.  The  extotccce  of 
Ood's  directives  can  never  be  repudtoted  If 
the  glory  of  America  to  to  l>e  perpetuated. 

I  realise,  ftill  wall,  tbat  theae  remarts  are 
open  to  tba  obaarvatton  that  this  thi«to  to 
being  proffered  on  an  emotional  tovel;  but  I 
submit  tbat  It  to  a  theala  which  supports  a 
great  truth,  namely,  tbat  whan  wa  Ukc  away 
or  fall  to  Uve  up  to  tbe  spiritual  basto  of 
democracy  we  loft  democracy  itself. 
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I  need  not  remind  you  of  the  very  practical 
advice  of  George  Washington,  "of  all  the  dto- 
posltlons  and  habits  which  lead  to  political 
prosperity,  religion  and  morality  are  Indis- 
pensable supports."  Tou  will  recall  the  pro- 
nouncement of  President  John  Adams  In  hto 
first  proclamation  of  a  day  of  solemn  hu- 
mlltatlon.  fasting,  and  prayer  when  he  laid 
down  these  principles:  (1)  That  "the  safety 
and  prosperity  of  nations  ultimately  and  es- 
sentially depend  on  the  protection  and  the 
blessing  of  Almighty  Ood";  (3)  that  "the 
national  acknowledgment  of  this  truth  to  not 
only  an  Indispensable  duty  which  the  people 
owe  to  Him.  but  a  duty  whose  natural  in- 
fluence to  favorable  to  the  promotion  of  that 
morality  and  piety  without  which  social  hap- 
piness cannot  exist  nor  the  blessings  of  a 
free  government  be  enjoyed";  (3)  that  'all 
religious  congregations"  should  "acknowl- 
edge before  Ood  the  manifold  sins  and  trans- 
gressions with  which  we  are  chargeable  aa 
Individuals  and  as  a  nation";  (4)  that  thto 
duty,  "at  all  times  Incumbent,  Is  especlaMy 
so  in  seasons  of  dlfirulty  or  of  danger."  For 
171  years  our  Chief  Executives,  In  peace  and 
war.  have  constantly  rededlcated  thto  Nation 
to  divine  providence  by  public  proclamations 
asking  His  continued  blessing  and  protection. 

It  to  my  conviction  that  to  reunite  America 
and  assume  our  destiny  of  world  leadership 
we  need  the  reestsbltohment  of  these  moral 
and  spiritual  controls  of  human  conduct 
which  throughout  our  Nation's  history  have 
been  inspired  tjy  our  Christian  faith  In  Ood. 

Because  of  the  fact  that  there  exists  In  the 
world  today  godless  forces  attempting  to 
undermine  Chrtotlan  civilization  and  because 
tbe  Institution  of  marriage  to  the  principle 
foundation  upon  which  our  Christian  civili- 
sation resU  and  In  deference  to  the  authori- 
ties who  sincerely  Judge  thst  American  fam- 
Uy  life  is  being  threatened  by  degeneration, 
I  Introduced  this  resolution  and  earnestly 
ask  your  favorable  action  upon  it. 

It  is  my  thought  that,  with  congressional 
approval  and  Presidential  proclamation,  all 
religious  denominations  In  this  country 
could  Initiate  a  simultaneous  ceremony  of  re- 
dedication  to  Christian  marriage  vows,  on  a 
designsted  Sunday,  at  the  beginning  of  a 
week.  In  which,  by  conferences,  meetings,  and 
public  addreeaes.  the  national  consciousness 
of  America  could  be  concentrated  upon  the 
family  unit,  as  the  basit.  of  Chrtotlan  civil- 
ization and  the  foundation  for  the  good 
order  and  well-being  of  the  United  States. 

Thto  blessed  Nation  of  ours  has  been  gre'at 
la  the  past:  we  are  great  today  and  If  we 
have  the  good  sense  to  continue  to  publicly 
acknowled^  our  American  allUnce  with  Al- 
mighty God,  please  God,  w?  shall  remain 
great  for  the  momentous  responsibilities  of 
tomforrow.  Thank  you  for  your  attention 
and  your  indulgence. 


The  Truth  About  the  Moadt-NixoD  Bill 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  NORRIS  POULSON 

or  CALiroaNiA 
IN  THE  HOUSP  OP  RKPRSSENTATTV'ES 

Tuesday.  May  19.  1948 

Mr  POULSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  mem- 
bers of  Congress  have  been  deluged  with 
letters  and  telegrams  opposing  the  pass- 
ing of  the  Mundt-Nixon  bill.  These 
communications  bcAT  the  unmistakable 
Imprint  of  having  been  la«;pired  by  the 
same  forces  which  have  always  opposed 
the  investigation  of  Communist  activi- 
ties In  this  country. 

Many  sincere  people,  ever  mindful  and 
watchful  of  the  protection  of  the  right  of 
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free  speech,  have  t)een  victimized  by  th« 
propaganda  circulated  by  the  Commu- 
nist Party  and  Communist-front  organi- 
zations. A  reading  of  the  bill  will  dis- 
close tieyond  any  question  that  freedom 
of  speech  Is  not  curtailed. 

Tlie  opposition  Is  conducting  a  scare 
program  to  make  the  people  think  tbat 
this  is  a  "police-state"  bill.  They  have 
circulated  handbills  saying  that  Amer- 
icans who  are  opposed  to  the  poll  tax,  the 
draft,  and  UMT,  and  in  favor  of  tbe 
UN's  partition  of  Palestine,  are  subject 
to  10  years  In  Jail,  a  $10,000  fine,  or 
both.  They  also  have  the  unmitigated 
nerve  to  publish  statements  that  Amer- 
icans can  be  jailed  as  Communist  con- 
spirators if  they  favor  a  low-cost  hous- 
ing program,  the  abolishment  of  anti- 
Semitism  and  race  discrimination,  wage 
increa.'^es,  public  health  and  medical  care, 
and  even  hot  lunches  for  school  children. 
These  same  handbills  then  go  on  to  urge 
the  election  of  the  third  party  candidate 
for  Congress.  I  know  this  is  the  situa- 
tion, because  these  handbills  have  been 
circulated  in  my  own  district. 

The  Mundt-NIxon  bill  does  none  of 
these  things.  All  that  it  does  is  to  throw 
the  spotlight  on  Communist  political 
organizations  and  Communist  front  or- 
ganizations. It  requires  them  to  register 
with  the  United  States  Attorney  General. 
In  the  case  of  Communist  political  or- 
ganizations, the  membership  list  must  be 
filed  with  the  Attorney  General.  It 
denies  Federal  Government  employment 
to  members  of  a  Communist  political 
organization,  although  members  of  a 
Communist  front  organization  arc  not  so 
restricted.  It  denies  passports  to  mem- 
t)ers  of  a  Commimist  political  organiza- 
tion, although  it  does  not  do  so  to  mem- 
bers of  Communist  front  organizations. 
It  requires  that  all  mail  and  radio  broad- 
ca.sts  issued  or  made  by  a  Communist 
political  organization  or  a  Communist 
front  organization  shall  be  designated  as 
l)eing  disstminated  by  and  sponsored  by 
a  "Communist  organization."  It  pro- 
hibits the  deduction  for  Federal  income 
tax  purposes  of  contributions  made  to 
Communist  political  organizations  and 
Communist  front  organizations. 

The  law  does  not  outlaw  the  Commu- 
nist Party.  The  bill  provides  for  an  ap- 
peal to  the  Federal  courts  from  the  ac- 
tion of  the  Attorney  General. 

The  real  significance  of  the  bill  is  In 
the  definition  of  a  Communist  political 
organization  and  a  Communist  front  or- 
ganization, which  in  substance  is  directed 
against  those  groups  whose  direction  and 
control  Is  vested  In  and  exercised  by  the 
Communist  dictatorship  of  a  foreign 
country.  An  organization  which  does 
not  come  within  that  category  (and  It 
should  be  noted  that  it  must  first  be 
proved  that  it  does  come  within  that 
category)  is  not  subject  to  the  provisions 
of  the  act. 

The  people  who  owe  their  alle«rlance  to 
the  United  States  and  not  to  the  world 
Communist  movement  whose  direction 
and  control  Is  vested  in  and  exercised  by 
the  Communist  dictatorship  of  a  foreign 
country  can  have  no  objections  to  the 
spotlight  being  focused  on  the  subversive 
elemenCs  of  this  Nation. 

As  evidence  of  the  fact  that  this  bill  Is 
being  misrepresented.  I  am  herewith  in- 


serting In  the  Record  a  copy  of  the  cir- 
cular which  has  been  distributed 
throughout  my  district.  It  speaks  for 
Itself  : 

AMiaiCA  Is  ut  Dances  of  Bbcomino  a  Poucs 
State 

Tbe  un-American  House  committee  has  a 
"sleeper"  In  the  legislative  hopper — intro- 
duced by  Representatives  Nuon  and  Mukot — 
entlUed  "The  Subsersive  Activities  Control 
Act."  Thto  bin  to  more  subversive  of  our 
Constitution  than  the  Infamoiu  alien  and 
sedition  acts  of  long  ago.  If  passed,  this  bHi 
could  make  It  a  crime  to: 

Criticize  Truman's  foreign  policy,  or  any 
pending  legtolatlon. 

Oppose  UMT  cj>d  the  draft. 

Condemn  anti-Semlttom  and  Jim  Crow. 

Fight  for  a  wage  Increase. 

KUMIMATE    THSaX   KXPEATCD    TMBXATS   TO 

AMxaiCAN  oniocaACv 

1.  Act  now.  Wire  or  write  Congressman 
NoKXia  PocTLsoif  and  Senators  Dowttzt  and 
Knowijuw.  Demand  they  help  defeat  thto 
bill. 

2.  Elect  Progressives  to  our  national  and 
Btate  legislatures:  Ned  Healy.  Congress, 
Thirteenth  Congressional  District;  Wilbur 
Gilbert,  Assembly.  Fifty-fourth  Assembly 
District.     June  1  primary. 

8.  Support  tbe  Independent  Progreaalve 
Party  for: 

Price  control,  low-cost  boiulng. 

Labor's  rights,  and  civil  liberties  for  all 
without  dlacrlmlnation. 

Security  against  the  hazards  of  old  age. 
sickness,  and  unemployment. 

Security  against  monopoly  control  of 
America. 

Support  of  the  T7nited  Nations  and  wo^'ld 
peace. 

Hear  Henry  Wallace  speak  on  'An  Anaert- 
can  Program  for  Peace,"  CUmore  Bladiuui, 
Sunday,  May  16.  8  p.  m. 


A  Well-Maoaged  Union 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  T.  MILLET  HAND 

or  NTw  jERsrr 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  18  1948 

Mr.  HAND.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  had 
occasion  l>efore  to  make  reference  to  the 
operations  of  the  Amalgamated  Clothing 
Workers  Union,  particularly  in  my  area 
in  South  Jersey.  I  spoke  of  the  work 
there  of  Mr.  Phillip  Rudick,  of  the  South 
Jersey  joint  board,  and  the  conduct  of 
the  union  generally. 

I  have  noted  with  Interest  a  recent 
article  by  Victor  Riesel.  which  tells  an 
Interesting  story  concerning  some  of  the 
unique  activities  of  this  union  on  a  na- 
tional scale,  which  I  include  as  an  exam- 
ple of  labor-union  management,  which 
is  of  value  to  the  Nation,  as  well  M  to 
the  social  welfare  of  Its  members. 

The  article  referred  to  follows : 

MODCL  VMIOW   BA8C8  UVt  OT  WOaKIVG   JOM 

(By  Victor  Rleael) 
Tou  have  to  be  raised  a  slum  kid  and  plaj 
stickball  m  gutters:  or  scrounge  far  a  bit  of 
wall  smooth  enough  for  handball;  or  be 
chased  by  Irate  tenants  whose  basement 
windows  your  gang's  football  smashed;  or  sob 
as  though  It  was  yotu*  last  heartache  when 
some  annoyed  Janlto-  refused  to  return  your 
twoblt  rubber  ball.    Tou  need  to  b&vs  come 


/ 
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all  these  llttl*  tnc«llM  to  knov 
plou  TttMj  mean  In  tb«  worn- 
Mctlons  of  blc  cltlea. 

when  I  wttndered  down  to  a  bouitaif 
ect  today  I  Icnew  I  had  a  ftory  to  t«tl 
lot  of  working  Joe»— becaiiae  I  saw  a  slt« 
In  tha  alums  of  New  York   whert  80 
t  of  tha  land  la  batog  turned  Into  gar- 
and  plajHelda  aatf  JOit  ao  percent  for 
X  buildings.     Wboavar  thought  of 
baa  a  soul.    And  a  union  thought  of  It.  a 
with  a  soul,  a  union  with  a  faallng 
Its  people. 

ou  ought  to  know  that  union.  Its  mem- 
are  the  tklUed  tailors  who  make  the 
__  for  the  men  In  every  American  fam- 
Ifs  a  poMtlcally -sophisticated  union,  a 

union  whose  New  York  and  Chi- 

banks  lend  money  to  employers  as  well 

uespayers. 

talking  about  Jack  Potof sky's  .analga- 

*-*«*>«*««t  Workers  (CIO),  which  with 

.,0M  MMtibers  In  38  States  plays  the 

balance  of  power  role  In  CIO  today  that 

under  lU  late  president.  Sidney  Blll- 


uy. 

suetsaaful 
eag) 
as    1 
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WACi  BirtlKlay 


I  ut  first  let  me  UU  you  about  those  Amal- 
gas  lated  banks,  the  only  labor  Institutions 
of  ^elr  kind,  which  this  week  mark  their 
twi  nty-ftf  th  year.  If  you  don't  think  labor 
laafers  can  be  successful  businessmen  Just 

at  the  banks'  asaeu  after  these  U  years. 
Th4  New  York  baixk  has  resources  of  M?.- 
•63,534  and  12.700  depositors;  the  Ctilcago 
baiik  has  over  •38.000,000. 

*]  "hat's  a  long  way  from  1933  when  the 
An  algamated  first  went  Into  business  and 
foi  ght  the  loan  shark  racket.  At  that  time 
It  1  earned  that  New  York's  police  were  being 
victimized  Some  cops  were  so  entangled  In 
tb4  interest-sucking  rackets,  and  so  ter- 
ror ixsd  by  the  city's  trigger-happy  mobs  that 
Um  y  paid  o9  their  full  salaries  for  weeks  Just 
to  appaase  the  usury  outflu.  Police  sui- 
cides were  frequent. 

'  "he  Amalgamated  Bank  oflBclals.  In  an  era 
wh  (n  cops  were  usually  considered  "cossacka" 
by  other  union  chiefs,  went  to  the  Patrol* 

"a  Banevolent  Association,  and  ssld  In 
"Send  us  all  your  cope  who  are  In- 
debted to  loan  sharks,  we'll  pay  off  their  debts 
an<  1  budget  them  so  they  can  return  the 
mc  ney  to  us  over  the  yesrs." 

1  .ater  the  firemen,  schoolteachers  and 
otl  er  civil-service  employees  were  helped  to 
gel  out  from  under  the  loan  racket.  Still 
lat  IT  these  banks  financed  the  Amalgamat- 
ed I  belief  that  union  members  need  not  live 
In  alums.  Up  near  Van  Cortlandt  Park  the 
un  Ion  built  Ita  labor  cooperative  houses,  first 
of  their  kind  In  the  country — and  the  faml- 
Uef  of  1.500  taUcHV  moved  In  to  pay  111  per 

th  per  room.  And  the  new  project,  just 
(O^ng  up  today,  rents  Its  rooms  for  118  each 
ptte  the  high  building  costs.  That's  the 
lowest-priced  bousing  In  New  York  for  new 
ap  trtments 

t's  a  big  union  Mr.  Potof  sky  dlrecta.  a 
union  with  an  annual  income  of  over  $3,000.- 

and  an  organmng  stall  of  300  men  and 
n      When  they  move  In  on  an  organis- 

drlve  in  some  new  town  they  sell  mors 
thin  bread  and  butter— they  can  talk  of  ft 
xa^on  which  prortdes  1150  surgical  and  mt< 

ity  InauTMiM,  hospitalisation,  sick  snd 
M^tdvnt  b«n«fiu.  aatf  oM-agt  pension*— all 

without  once  i  rlJpHlH  the  Industry 

organlsars  sstl  a  union  which  pays 
thfah  a  nominal  MO  to  MO  a  week,  and  whosa 
taftnuiUOiuil   prasldent   Uvea  on   less   than 
•  vaak  aftar  uiea— no  great  pickings 
ha(«.    Tbay    aall    a    union    which    runa    a 

ey-aaving  groeary,  an  tnaxpenalva  ehU« 

a  day  camp,  a  eo-op  nuraary  and  a 
■abdU  waahing  ■Mliliig  canter  amoog  a 
m\  iitttuda  at  other  projaau. 

It's  a  Mt  UBlon  with  time  for  little  things 
fo  lu  aawbars — the  little  thinp  to  make 
11(1  eaater,  Uka  graaa  and  inexpensive  milk. 
Aid  that's  good. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  EDITH  NOURSE  ROGERS 

or  MAaaACHuavrrs 

IN  THI  HOUn  or  RtfBUINTA-nVXB 

Friday.  May  14.  1948 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Mhssachusetts.    Mr. 
Speaker.  I  rise  to  wish  Col.  Mary  Hal- 
laren.   In  command   of   the   WAC.   and 
the  WAC  a  happy  birthday.     Six  years 
ago  they  were  created.     When  I  intro- 
duced the  first  bill  to  create  them  I  had 
an  abiding  faith  in  them     That  faith 
has  been  fully  Justified.     They  have  done 
such  good  work  that  the  Army  has  asked 
that  they  be  made  a  permanent  part  of 
their  forces.    That  proves  their  worth. 
It  is  a  tribute  to  their  efficiency  and  their 
patriotism.     One   of   the  most  striking 
attributes  of  the  WAC  Is  that  instead 
of  asking  for  preferment  for  themselves 
they  are  always  seeking  an  opportunity 
to  serve.     Every  Wac  I  have  ever  seen 
has  expressed  gratitude  because  she  had 
an  opportunity  to  serve.     It  Is  a  wonder- 
ful spirit,  and  they  deserve  all  the  suc- 
cess they  have  had  and  much  more. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tlewoman from  Massachusetts  has  ex- 
pired. 


ClarificaHon  in  Paleitae 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  scon  W.LUCAS 

or  nxiNois 
IN  THX  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  May  18  (legislative  day  of 
Monday.  May  10).  1948 

Mr.  LUCAS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  article  entitled  "Clarifi- 
cation in  Palestine."  written  by  Walter 
Llppmann.  which  appeared  in  today's 
Washington  Post. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricord, 
as  follows: 

CLAamCATION   IN  PALSSTINS 

(By  Walter  Llppmann) 
It  Is  much  to  early  to  write  off  the  United 
Nations  as  a  failure  in  Palestine.  In  fact 
only  now,  after  the  evenU  of  last  Prlday.  la 
the  Secxirity  Council,  or  the  United  Statea  as 
a  member  of  It.  In  a  poaltlon  to  take  the  kind 
of  action  which  In  the  American  official  view 
la  required  by  the  Charter.  This  action,  said 
Ambassador  Austin  on  February  34.  "must 
be  directed  solely  to  the  malnUnance  of  In- 
ternational peaaa.  Tha  Council's  action.  In 
ovher  wurds.  is  Orilad  to  keeping  the  peace 
and  not  to  enfareiag  partition." 

Action  by  the  ■acurtty  Council  to  keep  tha 
peace  could  not  begin  until  the  Unltatf  King- 
dom oeaaad  to  be  responsible  for  the  gov* 
emment  of  Palaatlna  and  until  the  state  at 
Israel  bad  been  reeognlaed  as  Its  legal  sue- 
eaaaor  in  the  territory  defined  by  the  Oenaral 
Aaaambly. 

Up  to  Friday  of  last  week  the  8ee\irlty 
Council  could  hsve  acted  to  maintain  Inter- 
national peace  In  Palaatlne  only  If  Oraat 
Britain,  aa  the  legal  goremment.  had  said  It 
waa  tha  victim  of  aggraaalon.     Britain  did 


not  say  this.  Therefore,  the  fighting  In  Pal- 
esUne  was  InUmal  disorder.  Uka  the  uprla- 
Ing  In  Bogou.  and  not  a  breach  of  In tei  na- 
tional peace. 

Been  though  the  violence  waa  aided  snd 
abetted  by  Arab  governments  ouUlde  of 
Palestine,  there  was  no  case  before  the  Se- 
curity Council  as  long  as  the  British  C>ov- 
emment  did  not  chooee  to  call  upon  the  Se- 
curity Council  for  help.  This  Is  a  crvclal 
point  In  any  understanding  of  what  has  hsp- 
pened  In  Palestine  and  of  what  Is  now  giving 
to  happen.  The  problem  of  Palestine  could 
not  come  before  the  Security  Council  In  the 
form  which  enablee  the  Council  to  ac:  to 
■alnuin  peace  untU  there  was  a  govern - 
meot  In  Paleatlne  which  called  upon  It  for 
help  Thus.  It  would  have  been  Impoailble 
for  the  Security  Council  to  take  action 
against  the  external  guerilla  forcee  In 
Oraece  if  on  December  3.  1946.  the  Greek 
Government  had  not  requested  it  under  ar- 
ticles 34  and  35  of  the  Charter  If  the  Greek 
Government  had  taken  the  poaltlon  of  the 
British  mandatory  government,  that  It  waa 
responsible  for  law  and  order  In  Its  terri- 
tory and  that  It  was  not  the  victim  of  ex- 
ternal aggression,  the  Security  Council  could 
not  have  taken  action  In  Greece. 

The  termination  of  the  British  mandate 
and  the  recognition  of  the  state  of  Israel  have 
radically  altered  and  greatly  clarified  the  taak 
of  the  Security  Council  Any  invasion  o'  the 
territory  of  Israel  as  defined  In  the  United 
Nations  resolution  by  the  armed  forces  of 
Egypt.  Syria.  Iraq,  or  Tranajordan  Is  now  an 
unmistakable  act  of  aggression  which  the 
Security  Council  Is  obllgsted  to  oppose. 

The  whole  machinery  of  the  United  Na  ions 
Organization  can  now  be  set  in  motion  to 
arreat  the  aggression  and  to  bring  about  a 
settlement  of  whst  Is  now,  and  only  now.  a 
clear-cut  problem  of  International  peace. 

There  seems  to  be  little  doubt  that  the 
King  of  Egypt  has  actually  committed  an 
overt  and  avowed  act  of  aggreaalon  by  sending 
his  army  and  his  bombers  serosa  the  frontiers 
of  Israel.  He  should  be  called  sternly  and 
promptly  to  account  and  ordered  to  desist. 

There  Is,  on  the  other  hand,  no  evidence 
as  this  article  Is  written  that  the  King  of 
Transjordan  haa  committed  aggression.  The 
entry  of  his  forces  Into  the  Arab  portion  of 
Palestine  Is  not  an  act  of  aggression  since 
there  Is  now  no  state  and  no  government  In 
that  territory.  If  he  Intends  to  occupy  the 
territory  up  to  the  frontiers  of  Israel,  and  to 
r^pect  the  International  status  of  Jer\isalem. 
he  has  ss  good  a  legal  title  as  anyone  to  do 
Just  that. 

If  he  does  that,  the  prospects  of  a  peac  cable 
settlement — that  Is  to  say  of  a  peace  treaty — 
should  be  reasonably  good.  For  the  Kingdom 
of  Transjordan  Is  a  British  satellite  state.  It 
was  created  by  the  British  Oovernmert.  Its 
king  was  set  upon  his  throne  by  Britain.  Its 
government  derives  almoat  all  Its  revenue 
from  Britain.  Its  army  Is  led  by  British  otBcers, 
It  has  been  trained  and  equipped  by  Britlah 
Government,  and  It  Is  bound  by  treaty  to 
Greet  Britain. 

Therefore.  In  arranging  for  a  peace  treaty 
between  Israel  and  Transjordsn.  Mr.  Ilevln, 
acting  through  his  delegate  on  the  Security 
Council.  wUl  be  negotiating  with  his  age  ita  In 
Tranajordan.  Hr.  Bevln  Is.  therefor*,  ex- 
ceptionally wall  placed  for  tha  role  of  peace- 
maker. Since  the  provisional  government  of 
Israel  has  explicitly  and  unreservedly  ac- 
eeptad  the  boundaries  fixed  by  the  United 
Natlona.  tha  problem  of  making  peace  la  re- 
tfMMl  to  panniading  tha  King  of  Tranaj<>rdan 
to  aooM  up  to  but  not  to  eroaa  tboae  bc<und- 
artaa. 

It  la  evident  that  Mr.  Bavin  la  tha  man  to 
Induce  the  King  of  Transjordan  to  dc  Just 
that.  Fur  Mr.  Bevln  controla  all  the  ln<luce- 
manta.  And  conaequantly  hla  la  the  main 
raaponslbllity  for  the  pravantlon  of  an  Inter- 
national war  In  tha  Middle  Baat. 
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CMnpnlf  cry  Military  Traiainc 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  UWRENCE  H.  SMITH 

or   WUCOMSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RBPRKSENTATTVB8 

Tuesday.  May  18.  1948 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In 
the  Record,  I  Include  the  following  letter: 

Bn-orr,  Wis  .  Umy  12.  194S. 
Hon.  LAvmwtcx  8Mrr«. 

Vniteii  States  Confrett, 

Wtuhington.  D.  C. 

DCAX  Lawxencx:  There  Is  a  law  pending 
relative  to  compulsory  military  training.  I 
thought  you  might  be  Interested  In  what  one 
veteran  thinks  about  It.  He  said,  "Tou  know 
I  think  we  ought  to  rent  the  Soae  Bowl  and 
armor  plate  It.  Then  we  could  take  all  theae 
radio  conunentatora,  newc  columnlsta.  Con- 
gressmen, profiteers,  and  others  who  want 
war  so  bad.  We  could  supply  them  with  all 
the  latekt  weapons — machine  guns,  ammunl- 
tloo.  tanks,  etc.  Then  we  could  go  over  to 
Rvaate  .  nd  get  the  same  group  over  there 
thst  are  pushing  for  war  and  put  on  a  show. 
We  ccu)'1  sell  tickets  at  IICO  a  throw  and  give 
as  many  performances  as  neceaaary.  Of 
course,  all  the  World  War  II  veterans  should 
have  priorltlee  for  seats  oa  the  &0-yard  line. 
We  could  abide  by  the  decisions  that  they 
reach  Just  the  same  as  we  have  by  wars  to 
data.  Maybe  we  could  eventually  get  rid  of 
aome  of  the  warmongering.  coat-hoIdlng 
murderers  Instead  of  the  young  fellows  they 
have  been  feeding  to  slaughter  for  years." 

The  only  favor  I  will  ever  ask  of  you  In 
return  for  all  the  work  that  I  have  ever  done 
In  your  behalf  Is  to  have  you  see  to  It  that 
Congressman  Ovnttrr  and  others  pushing 
this  bill  have  an  opportunity  to  read  or  hear 
this  letter  read.  Is  this  too  much  for  me  to 
ask? 

Sincerely  yours. 

RoBXBT  A.  PaaKiNs. 
Veterans'  Admtnutration  Employee. 


Israel  Recognized 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  T.  MILLET  HAND 

or  MXW  JEBSET 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESBNTATTVES 

Tuesday.  May  18.  1948 

Mr.  HAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  brief  and 
excellent  editorial  appeared  in  the  At- 
lantic City  Dally  World  in  a  recent  edi- 
tion, which  while  properly  hailing  the 
action  of  the  Oovemment  In  recognizing 
the  new  atate  of  Israel,  at  the  u^fne  time 
point*  out  the  ludicroua  "backing  and 
flUlng"  of  the  Adminlatratlon  on  thla 
problem.  It  alao  wisely  pointa  out  that 
mere  recognition  doea  not  aolve  any- 
thing, but  la  only  a  step  on  the  way  to 
lolution  of  the  Paleatlnian  problem.  I 
think  the  edtlorlal  will  be  of  tntereet  to 
the  memberahlp,  particularly  thone  who 
have  been  eapeclally  concerned  with  the 
cauie  of  Zlonlam,  and  It  U  therefore 
IncUided: 

taxAKL  tccooNisaB 

Though  American  recognition  of  tha 
newly  proclaimed  atau  of  Israel  constltutaa 
another  abrupt  reversal  of  American  policy 
In  Paleatlne.  and  though  the  announcement 
of  It  cama  ao  suddenly   and  unexpectedly 


that  It  caught  our  own  delegates  to  the 
United  Nations  by  surprise,  the  decision 
Itself  was  a  logical  and  neceaaary  answer  to 
the  clrcumatancea  existing  at  the  dramatic 
moment  when  It  wss  made.  It  has  been  left 
for  Senator  Vunufrntaa  to  fill  In  the  brief 
White  House  itatement  with  a  convincing 
explanation  of  the  essential  and  compelling 
reasons  for  this  action.  With  the  termina- 
tion of  the  British  mandate  our  Govern- 
ment's decision.  Bfl3rs  Mi.  VAifDEKBEXc,  "takes 
account  of  the  reality  that  no  other  au- 
thority (than  the  new  state  of  Israel)  can 
fill  what  would  otherwise  be  a  cruel  and 
danfterous  vacuum  In  this  area  of  Palestine." 
Thus,  In  the  end,  and  after  the  many 
fumblinga  and  reversals  and  hack-steppings 
which  marked  the  middle  chapters  of  the 
story,  our  Government  has  returned  to  the 
same  premises  which  motivated  its  strong 
support  of  the  resolution  for  partition,  wtilch 
was  aoprovcd  by  the  General  Assembly  last 
November  29.  It  has  recognized  that  the 
Jewish  state  does  in  fact  exist  today,  as  It 
did  even  then,  and  that  partition  had  already 
become  a  reality,  even  before  the  Un  ted 
Nations  urged  Its  acceptance  by  the  two 
parties. 

Recognition  of  the  new  state  does  not  and 
should  not  call  for  a  halt  In  present  efforts 
to  obtain  either  a  lasting  truce  In  the  :lty 
of  Jerusalem  or  a  peaceful  settlement  of  the 
Issue  elsewhere  In  Palestine.  There  Is  every 
rea£on  why  these  efforts  should  be  continued 
and  Intensified,  every  reason  to  hope  that 
despite  the  movement  of  Arab  troops  and 
the  battles  already  begun.  Palestine  cac  be 
spared  the  ordeal  of  a  full-fledged  war  be- 
tween Arab  aiid  Zionist.  The  prospect  of 
such  a  war  is  dismaying  In  its  dreadful  pcasl- 
bUlty.  Moreover,  as  the  General  Assembly 
Itself  has  pointed  out  forcefully,  a  state  of 
Israel  cannot  hope  to  exist  and  prosper  w  ith- 
out  economic  unity  of  the  whole  of  Palestine. 
But  while  these  things  are  true,  it  is  also 
true  that  a  new  state  Judged  worthy  to  re- 
ceive recognition  must  also  be  Judged  worthy 
to  have  an  opportunity  to  defend  itself  in 
action.  The  decision  by  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  to  recognize  Israel  calla 
logically  for  a  corollary  decision  by  the  same 
Government  to  lift  its  present  arms  embcxgo. 


The  Reds  amA  the  Law 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CECIL  R.  KING 

or  cAUroBi4iA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT A'OVIS 

Tuesday.  May  18.  1948 

Mr.  KINO,  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Record,  I 
Include  an  editorial  of  the  Los  Angples 
Dally  New.«  of  Wednesday.  May  5.  l!M8, 
the  contents  of  which  I  feel  to  be  very 
timely  at  this  time: 

Tin  KtDS  AND  mt  LAW 

The  law.  as  has  been  said,  can't  do  arery- 
thing.  But  aomettmea  It  tries  And  wh^n  It 
does  It  often  conjures  up  dangers  rmmtUly 
aaen  and  others  dimly  outlined. 

ThUi  la  Juat  about  the  Ant  and  last  word 
you  can  say  about  tha  propoaad  Bttbeerslva 
Activities  Control  Act  of  IMS,  now  amended 
and  reported  out  by  tha  Mouaa  Ua-Amariean 
Actlvltlaa  CommltUa. 

Whst  aaems  to  be  wrong  with  this  omni- 
bus legislation  designed  to  protect  the  United 
Statrs  against  internsi  enemies  whoaa 
avowed  aim  Is  to  destroy  deaaecrattc  gov- 
cmment  la  (1)  that  It  la  an  omnlbut  Mil 
(and  therefore  bttea  off  too  nnieh).  (i)  that 
It  attempts  to  do  a  questionable  thing  to  a 
queatlonabla  way. 


That  the  principle  of  dladosure  ought  to 
be  applied  to  totalitarians  of  both  left  and 
right  any  thinking  person  should  agiets. 

It  would  be  a  fine  thing,  thereiore.  If 
Ideas,  Issues,  and  claims  of  all  sorts  could 
be  brought  before  the  public,  aa  the  Presi- 
dent's Commission  on  Civil  Rights  has  said, 
by  "people  who  state  honestly  who  'hey  are. 
what  they  work  for.  and  who  supports  them." 

This  is  the  big  beef  against  the  Commu- 
nists as  well  as  other  "ists."  As  an  ideology 
communism  has  a  right  to  compete  with 
any  other  Ism.  But  because  It  doesn't 
compete  honestly  It  gives  off  a  bad  aroma. 
Its  secrecy,  lu  un&ercover,  Ku-Klux-llke 
character.  Its  admitted  allegiance  to  foreign 
control  and  domination.  Its  tyrannical  ob- 
jectives—these  qualities,  not  Its  entire 
ideational  core,  are  what  makes  comraunlam 
In  the  United  Sutes  resemble  the  skunk 
under  the  back  porch. 

Communism  parallels  liberal  democracy  in 
many  of  the  alms  of  social  and  racial  Justice 
It  propoaea  to  espouse.  B«t  It  deviates 
markedly  from  democracy  In  methodology. 
It  appeals  to  force  rather  than  to  persuasion. 
It  openly  advocates  the  use  of  force  to  abolish 
all  dl-ssidence.  And  its  tactics  are  skulking, 
devious  tactics. 

Por  these  reasons  communism  needs  to 
be  brought  Into  the  open.  And  so  do  all 
other  shrouded  Isms. 

The  principle  of  dlscloexire  and  registra- 
tion already  Is  well  established:  the  8-^u- 
rltles  and  Exchange  Commission,  the  Pure 
Pood  and  Drug  Act,  the  Pederal  Communica- 
tions Commls.slon.  the  lobby  reglstrattco  law. 

So  far  as  the  Communist  Party  and  other 
undercover  groups  are  concerned,  the  public 
has  a  rlghv  to  know  who  their  members  are 
and  what  they  are  up  to.  The  public,  in 
other  words,  has  a  right  to  a  framework  of 
reference  by  which  it  can  get  better  ac- 
quainted, as  the  Civil  Righta  Oonmlaalaa 
says,  with  the  activities,  sponsorship  amt 
background  of  those  who  are  active  in  the 
market  place  of  public  opinion. 

But  where  the  Subversive  Actlvltlee  Con- 
trol Act  of  1948  gets  a  bit  punch-drunk  Is 
in  the  sweeping  administrative  determina- 
tions it  would  authorlxe. 

The  act,  as  now  amended  and  ballyhooed 
by  Representative  Richard  M.  Niton,  of  Los 
Angeles'  Twelfth  District,  would  grant  to  the 
Attorney  General  the  authority  to  determine 
whether  an  organization  Is  a  Communist 
political  organization  or  a  Communist-front 
organization. 

Wherein  and  why.  It  might  be  asked,  doaa 
Congressman  Nixon  Justify  reposing  such 
far-reaching  power — power  over  the  actual 
lives  and  destinies  of  Individual  citizens — in 
the  Attorney  General,  who  Is  a  man  and 
therefore  fallible? 

The  act's  postscript  to  the  effect  that  the 
Attorney  General's  findings  may  be  subject  to 
Judicial  review  scarcely  ameliorates  tha 
police  state  feeling  you  get  when  you  read 
that  the  Attorney  Oentrala  opinion  (sup- 
ported by  some  kind  of  evidence)  is  going  to 
determine  whether  you're  ostraciaed  or  stlg- 
matiaed  (or  having  once  Joined  In  a  front  to 
open  the  gates  of  Palestine  or  help  tha 
world's  hungry. 

Tha  danger  here  la  ebvloiia,  Tha  danger 
la  that  otany  worthy  citlaans  may  be  c  a- 
demaad  by  assorlation;  that  what  may  pro- 
oaad  aa  tha  raauH  of  aueh  laelalaUoa  w«uM 
ba  a  east,  unpraoedentad  wMeh  tMmt  un- , 
pnrnllrled  in  Amerl<nin  hUtory  since  the  in- 
famoue  Allen  and  iMdltlon  Acta  ru^hfd 
through  Congraas  by  Uie  FederallsU  Id  I7M. 

Moraovar,  tha  danger  la  Uuit,  like  the  Allan 
and  SadltlMi  Aeu.  the  praaant  tubvittva 
Activities  Control  Act  might  be  used  by  tht^aa 
In  power  to  supprau  theix  opponanta  and 
thereby  remain  In  power 

Ripping  the  mask  off  Amartean  commun- 
lam  U  a  good  Ides.  But  at  tha  sama  time  we 
want  to  be  careful  not  to  rip  the  B.lt  ol 
Righta  out  of  the  Constitution. 
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<Jan  w«  fore*  AnMrlcan  communUm  abov* 

ind  wittoout.  kt  tb«  •am*  tim*.  forcing  tb* 

.1   oppoaitton  ao  vital   to  a  damocratic 

•tjr  undargrotiBd? 

ih*  antwtr  la  that  by  alt  odda  wa  can't  do 

by  authorising  iwt«plnK  admlnlatratlva 

dat^rmtn«tiona,  ot  hlthly  doubtful  conatliu- 

^Uty.  that  whan  a  fallow  parU  hla  half 

en  kba  left  baa  un-Amarlcan. 

loaa  tba  praaant  bill  property  aafaguard 
tha  civil  rlgbta  of  innocent  people  who  prefer 
noi  to  part  their  hair  any  other  way? 

(  ongreaa  ahould  take  aome  time  to  think 
matur  through  —R   E  O.  H. 


ber  Edward  J.  Flanagan,  Creator  of 
Boys  Town 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  KARL  STEFAN 

or  NXBEASKA 

T^  THI  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  18,  194S 

ifr.  STEFAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  Father 
Edvard  J.  Flanagan  died  in  the  line  of 
duty  last  Saturday. 

iis  final  moments  were  spent  In  Berlin. 
fa  from  the  State  of  Nebraska  where  he 
had  worked  more  than  35  years  in  the 
se  vice  of  American  youth.  The  task  he 
ha  d  set  for  himself  was  the  study  of  the 
prjblems  of  young  people  in  the  former 
Aj  Is  countries  of  Europe.  He  had  spent 
sone  time  in  this  work  In  Austria.  He 
Wis  engaged  in  a  similar  survey  in  the 
Aiierican  zone  of  Germany  when  death 
ca  led. 

Although  Father  Flanagan  was  a  man 
of  God  and  a  citizen  of  the  world,  the  life 
spin  of  his  service  was  performed  in  Ne- 
briska.  His  first  parish  was  in  ONeil. 
N(  br.  The  beginning  of  his  great  con- 
tr  butlon  to  youth  came  In  Omaha. 
Btj's  Town,  the  crowning  achievement 
of  his  geniUB  and  faith,  became  an  incor- 
pc  rated  Nebraska  community  in  1937. 
wl  th  its  own  mayor  and  council  and  post 
oBce. 

Hundreds  of  Americans  will  point  to 
th»  material  accomplishments  repre- 
ss ited  in  Boys  Town,  the  physical  plant 
It:  elf.  its  present  $5,000,000  building  pro- 
giim.  Thousands  will  think  of  Father 
P!  inagan's  deeds  in  the  terms  of  recon- 
st  ucted  lives.  But.  milliorw  of  Ameri- 
ca ttt— myself  among  them — will  always 
R  nember  the  intrepid  priest  for  his  great 
gl  t  to  us.  embodied  in  a  single  sentence: 
"There  never  was.  there  Is  not  now,  nor 
wf  1  there  ever  be  such  a  person  as  an  all- 
boy." 

4o  man  has  ever  left  a  finer  heritage 
to  the  American  people  than  that  of  con- 
fl<  ence  in  American  youth. 


No  Separate  Talks  With  Rassta 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ALVIN  F.  WEICHEL 

or  omo 
;  N  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  18.  1948 

)JIt.  WEICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  con- 
ce  -ning  the  present  diplomatic  relations 
with  Russia.  I  want  to  include  a  very 


timely     and     expressive     editorial     by 
Spencer  Canary,  editor  of  the  Sentinel 
Tribune,  of  Bowling  Oreen.  Ohio: 
rtACt  TALK  wrrM  ttjaou 

Preaa  accounta  of  propoaad  peace  talks 
with  Ruaala  again  develop  tba  duplicity  of 
Foreign  MlnUter  Molotov. 

He  dlacloaad  tba  diplomatic  letter  of  our 
Ambaaaador  Bmltb,  contrary  to  underatand- 
Ing.  and  hla  reply.  In  doing  ao  he  worded 
hu  announcement  In  auch  a  way  aa  to  make 
Ruaala  aeem  to  oblige  the  United  Statea  and 
tbua  to  win  prestlg?  for  Ruaala  among  Euro- 
pean nationa. 

The  United  Statea  had  better  refrain  from 
any  separate  peace  talka  with  Ruaala  and 
confine  Itaelf  to  those  along  with  Britain, 
Prance,  and  China  appertaining  to  settle- 
ment of  World  War  II.  Nothing  more  we 
might  aay  regarding  our  desire  for  peace 
could  change  the  Rusalan  Soviet's  purpoae. 
It  Is  Intelligent  enough  to  understand  what 
we  have  said  and  done  In  the  paat.  It  knowa 
we  long  for  peace. 

The  only  t>eneflt  which  may  have  come 
from  Ambassador  Smith's  letter  to  Molotor 
may  be  that  It  will  enable  the  Soviet  to  save 
face.  There  are  signs  that  It  recognizes  It 
haa  elbowed  the  United  Statea  too  many 
tlmea  and  thlnka  It  wise  to  act  better,  lest  Ita 
seeming  challenge  of  war  Is  accepted.  The 
Soviet  has  t>een  losing  prestige  In  Europe. 

Italy  voted  against  communism.  Greece  la 
beating  the  Communists.  Prance's  antl- 
Communlst  government  Is  showing  power. 
Europe's  free  countries  are  cooperating. 
Communists'  threats  In  the  Free  City  of 
Trieste  have  not  lieen  carried  out.  and  Tito's 
Yugoslav  troops  tre  less  pugnacious.  The 
llarshall  plan  la  In  action,  and  Congress  la 
Totlng  military  power  as  a  defense  measure. 

Russia  aeea  these  things  and  wUl  play  di- 
plomacy a  while:  but  we  must  rememl>er  the 
sheepskins  of  peace  cover  the  Ruaelan  bear 
of  communism. 


Removal  of  German  Industrial  Plants 
Increases  Burden  of  United  States  in 
Europe 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  J.  KERSTEN 

or  wiscoMsn* 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA'nVBS 

Tuesday.  May  18.  1948 

Mr.  KERSTEN  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  wish  to  include  in  my  re- 
marks a  letter  set  forth  in  the  New  York 
Times  of  May  16.  1948.  by  H.  E.  Priester. 
an  expert  on  German  and  European  eco- 
nomic affairs  regarding  our  unrealistic 
pohcy  with  reference  to  reparations  from 
German  industrial  plants. 

Following  is  the  letter: 
Cdman    Rxpuutions — UoaAToaiTTM    Is   PlO- 

OM    PATMaNTS    IN    C^PrTAL   OoCDS 


(The  writer  of  the  following  letter  Is  the 
author  of  a  number  of  works  on  Oerman  and 
Buropean  economic  affairs,  among  them  the 
Ocnnan  Economic  Miracle,  which  In  1938  dis- 
closed the  Naxla'  economic  preparatlona  for 
war.) 
To  the  TMifT  or  nn  Mkw  Toax  Tnaxs: 

The  pvobtem  of  German  reparatlona  In 
capital  gooda  aa  pr«a«nt«d  in  letters  to  the 
•dltor  by  such  authorities  aa  Jullua  C.  C. 
■dslatein.  Special  Adviser  to  Secretary  ICar- 
ahaU,  and  Albert  C.  Carr.  Consultant  to  the 
Inter-Allled  Reparation  Agency.  Bruaaela. 
overlook  baalc  economic  and  technological 
facts. 

The  editorial  comment  of  the  Times  on 
tbs  Uttar  of  Mr.  Manhalla  apacUl  adrlaer 


enumerated  aome  general  economic  conild- 
eratlons  against  tbo  oAelal  prodtamantllng 
thasla;  the  necosalty  to  leave  Germany 
tnotigb  reaourcet  to  aubalst  without  external 
aaalatanee:  the  completely  changed  st-uc- 
ture  of  Germany'a  economy  converttm;  it 
Into  another  Britain  through  dumemoer- 
ment.  However,  the  speaker  for  the  Inter- 
national Reparation  Agency  supports  hla 
thesis  with  specific  arguments  already  atiited 
by  General  Clay  on  October  1,  1947.  and 
later  repeated  by  Mr.  Marshall  In  a  letter  to 
Senator  VANDtNBsao.  They  can  t>e  sumncd 
up  as  follows: 

IN    DDXNSC    or    RXlfOVAL 

The  plants  to  be  dismantled  are  surjilus 
for  Germany's  peacetime  requirements. 

These  planta  are  not  operative  In  Germany 
due  to  lack  of  coal,  manpower,  and  raw 
materials. 

These  planta  are  more  uaeftil  for  the 
Buropean  recovery  If  promptly  transfe-red 
from  Germany  to  other  European  count 'les. 

By  Ignoring  the  dynamics  of  economic  life 
the  Allied  authorities  have  apparently  t>e- 
come  bona  fide  vlctlnu  of  one  of  the  typical 
statistical  lies  regarding  the  first  argument 
of  surplus  plants.  The  yardstick  for  sur- 
plus Industrial  plants  Is  a  new  level  of  In- 
dustry, agreed  upon  by  the  bizonal  authori- 
ties In  August  1947,  providing  for  an  Indus- 
trial capacity  In  the  weatern  conea  equal  to 
that  of  1936. 

Unfortunately  the  Industrial  capacity  of 
1936  Is  an  otMOlete  standard  reflecting  a  going 
economy  with  all  factories  in  full  produc- 
tion, a  complete  stock  pile  of  essential  and 
nonessential  raw  materials,  semimanufac- 
tured and  finished  goods,  a  population  prop- 
erly fed,  clothed  and  housed,  and  a  well- 
organized  transportation  and  distribution 
system.  Due  to  the  far-reaching  structural 
changes  In  Germany's  economic  life  wrecked 
by  the  Impact  of  war.  such  an  economy  has 
vanished  and  cannot  be  revived. 

Thus  It  must  be  concluded  that  the  offi- 
cial definition  of  surpliis  planta  In  Ger- 
many, and  the  claim  for  the  removal  of 
plant  equipment  from  Germany  cannot  be 
sustained. 

BOLX  IN  Ktrmopz's  axco\-xxT 
The  asaertlon  that  the  German  plants  ear- 
marked for  reparations  would  have  to  remain. 
Idle  for  4  or  5  years  If  left  In  Germany, 
on  account  of  the  lack  of  coal,  manpower, 
and  raw  materials,  is  a  remnant  of  pre- 
Marshall  plan  arguing.  Meanwhile  the 
administration  and  the  western  European 
countrlea  as  well  have  openly  recognized 
that  western  Germany  must  be  rehabili- 
tated and  Integrated  Into  any  successful 
European  recovery  program. 

The  western  European  nations  are  con- 
fronted with  almost  the  same  lack  of  coal 
and  manpower  as  western  Germany.  Even 
now  a  rate  of  steel  production  of  only  00  to 
65  percent  of  maximum  output  Is  possible 
In  Belgium,  Prance,  and  Luxemburg,  due 
to  insufflclent  fuel  supplies  and  lack  of 
skilled  labor.  Thus,  generally  speaking,  the 
dismantling  of  German  plants  cannot  be 
Justified  as  being  unworkable  Inside  Ger- 
many but  workable  In  some  other  country. 
The  shortage  In  western  Germany  of  iron 
and  ateel  presented  as  reasons  for  disman- 
tling, results  to  some  extent  from  an  un- 
sound economic  and  dangerous  military 
policy  of  the  occupation  authorities.  The 
low  production  figure  of  2,750,000  tone 
of  steel  In  the  Ruhr  during  1947  (by  an  ad- 
mitted steel  capacity  of  10.500,000  tons 
and  an  existing  capacity  of  about  17,000.000 
tons)  la  caused  in  great  part  by  the  use  of 
low-grade  German  Iron  ore  Instead  of  hlgh- 
grmde  Swedish  ore.  This  policy  haa  l>een 
advocated  by  the  British  military  govern- 
ment for  balance-of-payment  reasons.  Nev- 
ertheless, this  did  not  hinder  the  control 
autbontlea  in  blzonla  from  listing  Import 
requirements  of  1.700.000  tons  finished  steel 
la  1948.  and  IJMO.OOO  tons  in  1949. 
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OM   AS    WAB    POTXWTIAt 

Prom  the  military  point  of  view  It  is 
almtjst  unbelievable  that  the  Allies  couaerve 
ths  dangerous  war  pountial  of  Oerman  y  a 
low-grade  iron  ore  production  Including  the 
most  modern  installation  built  by  HlUrr  for 
reaj-msroent  purposss  and  which  helped  the 
Nads  so  much  to  keep  the  Ruhr  steel  in« 
duktry  In  production  during  the  war.  If 
the  German  heavy  Industry  were  forced  to 
rely  upon  Imported  foreign  ore.  the  wnr  po- 
tential of  the  Ruhr  Iron  and  steel  Industry 
would  be  decisively  reduced  while  at  the 
some  time  the  iron  and  steel  output  would 
be  stepped  up  for  the  t>eneflt  of  the  whole 
western  European  community. 

The  argiunent  that  the  planta  earmarked 
for  transfer  are  more  useful  for  European  re- 
covery If  promptly  shipped  to  other  European 
countries  la  not  valid  due  to  the  bottleneck 
of  transportation.  This  Is  such  that  it  does 
not  permit  the  haulage  of  equipment  valued 
at  $1,000,000,000  across  the  western  Euro- 
pean territories  within  any  reasonable  time. 

Overlooked  also  Is  the  vital  engineering 
problem  connected  with  the  moving  of  com- 
plicated Industrial  Installations  from  one 
country  to  another. 

Incidentally,  the  spokesman  for  the  Inter- 
national Reparation  Agency  has  already 
shifted  his  arguments  and  no  longer  stresses 
the  formerly  claimed  necessity  to  "redistrib- 
ute Germany's  surplus  Industrial  plants,"  but 
Instead  advocates  the  use  of  specialized  Ger- 
man machinery  on  behalf  of  western  Euro- 
pean factories.  From  the  economic  point  of 
view  this  stand  Is  perhaps  even  more  danger- 
ous, because  it  means  the  dismemberment 
of  existing  plants  representing  still  a  great 
potential  production  power  only  In  order  to 
get  hold  of  some  of  their  machinery. 

The  only  elBclent  "dismantling"  has  been 
accomplished  In  the  American  zone,  as  re- 
cently stated  by  a  prominent  Dutch  econ- 
omist. K.  P.  van  der  Mandele.  He  refers  to 
the  operation  of  the  Washington  authorities 
who  Investigated  secrets  of  manufacturing. 
Including  patents  and  formulas  of  German 
key  producers  and  by  publishing  the  findings 
made  the  whole  material  available  to  Ameri- 
can and  Allied  industrialists. 

The  time  has  come  to  look  for  a  new  solu- 
tion to  the  German  reparation  problem,  a 
solution  which  respects  the  Justified  claims 
for  security  and  compensation  on  the  part  of 
the  European  victims  of  Oerman  aggression, 
but  which  does  not  Interfere  with  the  Mar- 
shall plan  for  European  rehabilitation. 

NEED  rot  SOLUTION 

The  following  auggestlon  might  be  ad- 
vanced for  consideration: 

That  the  Allied  Powers  declare  a  5-year 
maratorlum  for  reparation  of  capital  goods. 
The  titles  to  the  factories  earmarked  for  dis- 
mantling would  have  to  go  to  a  new  Inter- 
Allled  Reparation  Custodian,"  an  organiza- 
tion to  be  established  along  the  pattern  of 
the  United  States  Allen  Property  Custodian. 
The  Inter-Allled  Reparation  Custodian  would 
run  these  factories  In  bis  trust  with  Inter- 
Allled  and  Oerman  management.  The  pro- 
duction policy,  the  allocation  of  raw  mate- 
rials and  the  distribution  of  the  produced 
goods  would  be  determined  In  close  coopera- 
tion with  the  authorities  in  charge  of  execut- 
ing the  Buropean  recovery  program  In  order 
to  synchronize  all  efforts  for  the  rehabilita- 
tion of  western  Europe. 

However,  consideration  should  be  given  to 
transferring  ot  ownership  certificates  of  in- 
dividual plants  to  the  nations  to  whom  these 
plants  were  allocated.  In  a  later  period  those 
titles  could  be  sold  to  nstlonals  of  the  coun- 
tries In  question.  In  this  way  of  more  close- 
ly knit  economy  of  the  western  European  na- 
tions via  the  reparation  enterprises  could  be 
brought  about  In  accordance  with  the  basic 
principles  of  the  Marshall  plan. 

H.  E.  PaixsTT*. 

Jfrw  Tone,  Ifay  1.  1948. 


Mundt  BUI  U  a  Political  Bill 

urrENSioN  OP  remarks 

or 

HON.  CHET  HOLIFIELD 

or  CAurotNiA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RBPR£SENTATIVE8 

Tuesday.  May  18,  1948 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Mundt  bin  was  introduced  for  political 
purpo-ses.  It  is  a  part  of  the  1948  Re- 
publican campaign  strategy  to  whip  up 
the  prevailing  hysteria,  and  make  the 
people  forget  about  the  failures  of  the 
Republican-dominated  Eightieth  Con- 
gress.   What  are  some  of  those  failures? 

The  failure  to  stop  inflation,  which  has 
reduced  the  real  wages  of  the  American 
people  27  percent  in  the  last  2  years,  and. 
incidentally,  boomed  the  profits  of  big 
business  to  an  all-time  high. 

The  failure  to  produce  housing  for  the 
people  at  prices  they  can  afford  to  pay. 

The  failure  to  protect  the  small-busi- 
ness man  against  giant  monopoly  and 
discriminatory  allocation  of  goods. 

There  Is  a  second  political  reason  for 
this  bill,  and  I  charge  the  Republican 
Party  with  introducing  a  bill  which  they 
know  will  not  pass  the  other  body  of  Con- 
gress, a  bill  which  they  know  will  not  be- 
come the  law  of  the  land,  for  the  purpose 
of  placing  progressive,  hberal,  non- 
Communist  Congressmen,  like  myself, 
who  hate  communism,  in  a  dangerous  po- 
litical position.  This  is  campaign  year, 
you  know,  and  If  you  cannot  success- 
fully attack  a  Congressman's  voting 
record  in  his  district,  you  just  use  the 
Communist  "Red  smear"  as  your  next 
best  weapon. 

I  will  say  this  to  the  gentlemen  who 
have  Introduced  this  bill:  that  I  accept 
the  challenge;  I  will  go  into  my  district 
and  expose  this  bill  for  the  monstrosity, 
for  the  dangerous  £Uid  unconstitutional 
measure  which  I  consider  it  to  be.  I 
want  to  say  to  the  gentlemen  who  have 
produced  this  bill,  that  I  have  faith  in  the 
good  Judgment  of  the  people  of  my  dis- 
trict, whom  I  have  represented  for  6 
years.  They  know  that  I  hate  commu- 
nism, and  that  I  love  democracy.  And 
they  know  that  I  will  fight  communism 
as  long  as  I  Uve,  but  I  will  fight  it  In  the 
American  way.  I  will  not  violate  the 
Bill  of  Rights,  becaase  frightened  or  de- 
signing men  wish  to  capitalize  on  the 
hysteria  of  the  moment.  The  people  of 
my  district  have  tru.st^d  me  to  defend 
their  constitutional  liberties,  and  I  in- 
tend to  do  that  regardless  of  the  political 
hazard. 


One  Hundred  and  Thirteen  Thousand  Fire 
Hundred  Jeeps 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LINDLEY  BECKWORTH 

or  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVBS 

Tuesday.  May  18.  1948 

Mr.     BECKWORTH.     Mr.     Speaker, 
imder  le;:ve  granted  to  extend  my  re- 


marki  in  the  RtcotD,  X  inciudf  th* 
following  letter  concemini  Jeept: 

DVAttMSWT  or  (ITATI, 

Omci  OV  THC  rUMklUM 
LMUISATtOM  OoMMiaaJowa. 
Wathtngtcm,  D.  C,  May  13.  I9i8 
Hon.  LiNouT  Bacxwoam, 

Uoutt  0/  Jtepresenfafivei. 
Dkas   Cowoumman   Bkjiwc«tm:    PurtlMr 
reference  Is  made  to  our  letter  of  May  4,  re« 
gardlng  an  MtUnate  of  the  number  of  Jeeps 
sold  oversess. 

We  have  again  conferred  with  the  Army 
and  the  Navy.  and.  on  the  basis  of  the  t>eat 
information  available  In  Washington.  «e  es- 
timate that  approximately  113.500  U-ton 
4x4  trucks  (Jeeps)  have  been  disposed  of  In 
areas  under  our  Jtu-ladictlon. 

As  was  pointed  out  In  our  letter  of  April 
36.  1948.  this  does  not  Include  Hawaii,  the 
area  to  which  yotir  original  inquiry  related. 
I  desire  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  the  fig- 
ure set  forth  above  is  an  estimate  arrived  at 
by  the  application  of  adjtistment  factora 
which,  though  logical,  are  not  supported  by 
any  ietalled  statistical  records. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Philip  E.  Beown. 
Ma)or  General.  United  Statea  Army, 
Acting  Foreign  Liquidation  Commissioner. 


Address  of  Hon.  John  C.  Butler,  of 
New  Yorit 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  KENNETH  B.  KEATING 

or  KTW   TOSK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  It  1948 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  able 
colleague,  Hon.  John  C.  Butler,  of  New 
York,  who  has  always  been  in  the  fore- 
front of  those  fighting  for  progressive 
legislation,  spoke  this  week  before  the 
New  York  State  convention  of  Post  Office 
clerks  at  Rochester.  N.  Y. 

His  position  of  seniority  In  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  OflBces  and  Civil  Service, 
his  extensive  experience,  diligence,  and 
ability  in  the  field  lend  weight  to  his 
words. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
set  forth  Representative  Butler's  well- 
received  and  much-appreciated  address: 

It  Is  a  real  honor  for  me  to  be  here  this 
evening  and  to  address  this  twenty-first 
convention  of  the  New  York  State  Federation 
of  Poet  Ofllce  Clerks.  I  can  call  to  mind  no 
group  to  which  I  could  speak  with  lees  con- 
straint than  to  this  one  and  similar  meet- 
ings of  postal  workers.  For  I  feel  that  I 
know  each  and  every  one  of  you;  not.  of 
course,  by  name  or  face,  but  in  spirit.  All 
at  UB  are  here  for  a  common  ptirpoae:  To  do 
•verythlng  humanly  possible  to  add  to  the 
great  prestige  of  the  Post  OfBce  Department, 
thereby  adding  materially  to  the  morale, 
welfare,  and  well-being  of  Its  employees. 

Postal  workers  in  general  need  no  praise 
for  tbelr  many  and  excellent  contributions 
down  through  the  years  to  the  advancement 
of  our  great  Nation.  They  need  no  accolade 
that  cQuJd  be  bestowed  upon  them  by  any 
words  of  praise  I  might  say  here  tonight. 
But  I  do  think  the  thousands  and  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  men  and  women  who  com- 
prise our  postal  system  should  be  honored 
for  their  efficiency  and  their  faithfulness  to 
duty.  And  I  think  you  postal  workers 
should  accept  such  honor  as  a  symbol  of  the 
vital  part  the  Poet  Ofllce  Department  plays 
In  the  Uvea  of  the  American  people. 


/ 


T6 
Post  OOce  D«p»rtin«nt  and  lU  pm- 
■ot^el  art  truly  rvprcMotatlvc  ot  America. 
Toiir  prwent  PcntmMter  0«ner»l,  Jcm*  U. 
Do  laldaon,  bM  ytrj  aptly  defined  the  type 
eC  Kirit  you  are  enlaced  In.  wben  he  atated 
thit.  The  poat^l  aervlce  U  peculiarly  the 
but  Iceas  uf  all  the  people." 

I  adeed.  It  U  the  bualneaa  of  all  the  people 
MH  Uona  of  American  homea  are  without  the 
bereflta  of  electricity:  mllllona  of  our  dti- 
ler  I  do  not  have  acceaa  to  telephone  and 
teh  graph  eervlcea.  But  practically  everyone 
In  America  finda  the  aervlcea  of  the  Poet 
Oflce  Department  avmilable  to  him.  Ita 
fac  miee  reach  out  and  serve  the  remoteat 
aec  lona  of  our  country.  Every  facet  of  the 
Anrprlcan  way  of  life  touchea  on  and  la 
Infuenced  to  a  greater  or  lesaer  degree  by 
th«  poetal  aervlce.  Communities  aprlng  up 
an<  immediately  Ita  people  are  brought  Into 
dlr  ct  communication  with  other  cities  and 
tov  na  through  the  far-flung  facilities  of  the 
Poi  t  Offlce  Department.  This  contact  with 
Inl  abltanu  of  towna  near  and  far  la  the 
lift  blood  of  our  Nation;  and  mall  aervlce  U 
thi  basic  communication  line  of  all  progreaa 
In  :be  Qelda  of  business,  education,  rellgkm. 
ani  I  social  horlaons.  It  defies  our 
tlo  1  to  conceive  of  this  country  long 
Inj  without  the  aervlcea  of  the  Post  Office 
De  lartment. 

1  lut  great  aa  the  postal  aervlce  may  be.  lU 
BU  jnlflcence  la  but  a  faithful  reflection  of  the 
•b  Utlea  of  the  men  and  women  who  operate 
tt  Its  operations  are  for  the  large  part  per- 
foimed  by  human  hands  and  human  brains. 
Tterefore.  poetal  efficiency  la  always  In  dl- 
re<  t  ratio  to  the  efllclency  of  the  people  who 
mt  ke  It  tick.  The  world  of  aclence  haa  never 
ca  itrlved  a  mechanical  device  to  read  and 
■oi  t  mall.  No  robot  has  ever  been  built  to 
rt|  taee  the  letter  carrier  on  hia  appointed 
ro  tndi.  And  great  as  have  been  the  tech- 
no oglcal  advancements  in  the  atom-era  In 
w»  Ich  we  live.  It  Is  highly  unlikely  that  sclen- 
UalM  will  ever  fashion  a  mechanical  con- 
tri  ranee  to  replace  the  post  office  clerk  or  the 
lei  ter  carrier. 

lo  again  I  say.  I  am  privileged  and  proud 
to  be  here  this  evening  to  add  my  personal 
CO  tgrattUatlons  to  you  men  and  women  for 
yo  ir  share  in  making  the  United  States 
fo  ital  Service  the  aplendld  Federal  agency  It 
Is  loday 

low.  I  can  almost  reed  your  minds  at  th:« 
po  at.  I  have  a  good  idea  of  your  reactions 
to  what  I  have  Juat  told  you — and  I  was  never 
m  re  sincere  In  my  life  In  saying  the  nice 
th  ngs  I  have  tried  to  ssy  about  the  Postal 
8e  Ttee  and  Its  workers.  I  have  an  Idea  that 
tn  eOect  you  are  thinking: 

'  All  of  what  you  say  Is  flne.  Congreeaman 
Bi  TLKB.  We  poetal  employees  are  no  leas 
bv  man  than  other  folks.  Therefore,  we  ap- 
pr  elate  a  pat  on  the  back  as  much  aa  tb>> 
ne  [t  fellow  when  recognition  is  given  to  our 
ah  ire  otf  a  Job  well  done.  But  t>ecause  we 
ar  human,  we  have  to  live,  we  must  provide 
foi  >d.  clothing,  and  shelter  for  ourselves  and 
oti :  families.  Rent,  taxea.  and  a  thousand 
ot  ler  normal  expenses  have  to  be  met.  We 
ar' !  subject  to  all  tbe  frailties  of  human 
nati:re  We  get  sick.  Medical  bills  come  In 
Ot  r  children  must  be  educated.  We  want  to 
BV  et  our  obltgatlona  aa  an  American  cltlsen 

our  respective  communities.  And  all  this 
costs  money — money  our  present  postal  sal- 
ary does  not  give  us.     In  short,  we  cannot 

compliments,  however  sincere  they  mtfht 
We  cannot  clothe  our  children  in  pralae. 

datoiy  aa  the  praise  might  be — bills  can- 
be  paid  by  merely  pointing  to  a  file  of 
eUkptnfi  showing  that  we  arc  honest,  faith- 
and  eScleDt  piiblle  servaau  " 

is  I  look  out  over  thla  flae  audience  and 
no  re  the  expressions  on  your  face,  I  tblnk 
I  4*ms  rather  close  to  your  thoughts,  dldnt 

My  friecds.  I  want  to  aaetire  yen  here  and 
that  If  I  appeared  to  bave  taken  tbe 
tblmgbta  nght  out  of  yoor  ■Onda.  tt  la  only 
be  Muse  you  took  the  woRii  rtght  out  at  my 
m^uth.     I  am  with  you  100  percent  In  your 
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request  for  a  wage  scale  that  will  permit  you 
and  your  families  to  msintsin  a  decent 
standard  of  living.  The  only  system  I  know 
of  thst  wUl  instire  the  progrees  of  otir  socisl 
snd  economic  way  of  life  In  America  Is  one 
that  will  open  up  the  riches  of  our  Nstlon 
to  the  greatest  number  of  Ita  cltlaens.  That 
meana  the  men  and  women  who  make  up  the 
labor  market — the  butcher,  baker,  and  can- 
dleetick  maker,  along  with  postal  clerks  and 
carriers — muat  be  paid  more  than  a  living 
wage.  It  la  not  enough  that  you  take  home 
on  pay  day  merely  enough  to  provide  your- 
aelvea  and  your  families  with  the  absolute 
eeeentlals  of  life.  Tour  wages  should  per- 
mit you  to  do  more  than  live,  you  should 
be  compensated  In  a  degree  that  will  enable 
you  to  save. 

No  one  reallzea  more  than  myself  that  we 
are  living  In  the  age  of  the  reversible  slide 
rule.  You  know  I  have  Just  about  come  to 
the  conclxulon  that  there  are  three  shades 
of  liars:  plain,  ordinary  liars,  dam  liars,  snd  - 
then  there  are  statisticians.  I  mention  this 
because  sometimes  it  is  extremely  difficult  to 
find  an  accepted  yardstick  by  which  we  can 
measure  prices  and  wages  and  then  make  an 
honest  comparison  between  them.  There  are 
any  number  of  systems  in  vogue  to  show 
what  constitutes  an  adequate  wags.  If  you 
use  the  charts  and  figures  ftimlsbed  by  the 
Bureau  of  Latx>r  Statistics,  you  arrive  at  one 
conclusion;  then  we  have  the  Heller  method 
that  prcxluces  a  slightly  different  result,  then 
we  have  the  crystal-ball  method  and  all  the 
other  pet  theories  to  ahow  what  constitutes 
an  adequate  salary. 

These  various  systems  are  not  mentioned 
in  a  tone  of  disparagement.  After  all.  I  have 
a  sjrstem  myself  for  determining  an  adequate 
salary.  I  don  t  think  adequate  compensa- 
tion is  dependent  upon  how  the  Joneses 
spend  money  or  on  how  much  they  spend. 
For  Instance,  there  is  a  striking  lack  of 
criteria  by  which  we  naay  accurately  deter- 
mine If  an  adequate  salary  allows  the  ex- 
pense for  an  automobile  or  college  educa- 
tion for  children.  Certainly,  these  are  desir- 
able. But  basically,  what  Is  an  adequate 
aalary?    I'll  give  my  definition. 

Carlyle  once  said:  "A  fair  day's  wage  for  a 
fair  day's  work.  It  Is  as  Just  a  demand  as 
governed  men  ever  made  of  governing.  It  Is 
the  everlasting  right  of  man." 

It  Is  tn  the  spirit  of  Carlyle's  definition 
that  I  have  tried  to  approach  the  question 
of  postsl  salary  leglslstlon.  Whst  was  a 
fair  day's  wage  for  a  fair  day's  work  last 
year,  is  not  ncceeaarlly  a  constant  equation 
this  year.  Times  change,  new  conditions 
alter  situations,  adjustments  have  to  be 
made  to  face  theae  new  circumstances.  Thst 
I  have  tried  to  do  in  my  thinking  along  the 
lines  In  which  you  folks  are  interested. 

In  Kay  1M7.  your  national  leaders  in 
Washington  came  to  me.  along  with  repre- 
sentatives of  other  postal  organlaatlona. 
They  told  me  that  It  was  beeomlnf  tBcrcaa- 
Ingly  difficult  for  you  folks  to  carry  on  with 
your  poetal  salaries.  And  I  want  to  use  a 
brief  moment  to  tell  you  that  you  need  have 
no  fear  about  your  representation  In  Wash- 
ington. I  have  met  them  all— Mr.  Hallbeck. 
Mr.  George,  and  the  others.  They  are  flne 
people;  they  have  a  good  grasp  of  your  prcb- 
lems  mostly  because  I  suppose  they  are  up 
from  your  ranks,  so  to  speak,  but  more  than 
that.  I  think  they'have  that  little  something 
over  and  alxnre  the  normal  level  which 
prompted  you  men  and  women  to  send  them 
to  Waahington  as  your  reprcaentatlTca.  As 
long  as  they  represent  you.  I  tirge  you  to 
support  them  to  the  fullest.  Tou  know.  I 
am  a  strong  believer  In  organisation.  I  have 
been  affiliated  with  the  International  Long- 
ahoremen  s  Association  for  years.  In  fact.  I 
have  my  membership  card  right  here  tn  my 
pocket — and  I  believe  I  am  paid  up  for  the 
current  term.  Of  course.  I  have  no  mtentlon 
ot  InJectlBf  ayaair  te  tbe  IntanNd  aCatrs  of 
your  fine  orgaaliatlaii.  I  tfont  tblnk  any- 
body will  interpret  my  remarks  tn  that  light. 


but  I  say  to  you.  Join  your  organization  if 
you  are  not  a  member:  if  you  are  a  member, 
■upport  thoee  men  charged  with  the  leader- 
ship of  your  aasoctatton 

Well,  shortly  after  our  conference  last  May, 
I  Introdticed  the  first  of  three  separate  pay 
bills  to  provide  postal  workers  with  an  in- 
crease in  salary.  Unfortunately,  nothing  was 
done  about  my  bill  before  the  end  of  the 
first  session  of  the  Klghtleth  Congress.  Again, 
during  the  special  session  of  the  same  Con- 
frees.  I  introduced  a  second  bill  calling  for  a 
pay  boost  for  poetal  personnel;  new  condi- 
tions developed;  I  took  a  third  look  and  Im- 
mediately introduced  another  bill  on  March 
a  of  this  year,  which  called  for  an  t800  per- 
I  .anent  increase. 

You  are  all  familiar  with  the  action  of  the 
House  Committee  with  respect  to  my  third 
bill.  H.  R.  5667.  To  sum  it  all  up.  the  bill 
was  amended  in  committee  to  grant  but  gSCS 
on  a  temporarj'  basis — in  other  words.  14 
months  following  the  effective  date  of  the 
bill,  it  would  become  Inoperative. 

Poetal  workers  were  dlsappolnted-;-or  am  1 
guilty  of  understatement?  Charges  and 
countercharges  were  hurled  about,  one  fel- 
low accused  the  next  fellow  of  sabotage:  we 
members  of  the  House  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service  were  alternately 
damned  and  praised— letters,  telegrams,  and 
telephone  calls  poured  into  cur  offices,  and 
I  want  to  tell  you  an  amaalng  thing  about 
all  this,  not  all  the  letters,  wires,  and  calls 
were  in  total  disagreement  with  the  amended 
bill  reported  out  by  the  House  Now  don't 
get  me  wrong.  I  am  not  saying  that  fulsome 
praise  was  heaped  on  the  conunittee.  but  the 
level-headed  fellow  asked  "how  come?"  He 
wanted  to  know  if  that  was  the  saturation 
point,  and  more  Important,  he  wanted  to 
know  what  part  of  the  give  and  take  that 
accompanies  all  legislation  would  be  granted 
the  postal  worker.  Frankly,  the  idea  of  tem- 
porary legislation  was  the  target  of  most 
criticism.  True,  the  suggested  figure  came 
in  for  Its  share  of  comment,  but  the  tem- 
porary nature  of  the  bill  was  the  most  pro- 
vocative point  In  the  amended  bill. 

I  have  told  your  Washington  legislative 
representative.  Roy  Hallbeck,  where  I  stand 
on  postal  legislation.  It  needs  no  repetition 
here.  But  If  the  situation  reaches  s  point 
where  the  time  element  is  against  postal  pay 
legislation  in  this  session  of  thr  Congress, 
I  am  going  to  steer  a  course  that  will  give 
you  folks  the  t>est  possible  bill  under  existing 
circumstances.  I  earnestly  hope  that  It  Is 
exactly  whst  you  want  and  what  I  think  you 
should  have.  But  I  can't  see  the  wisdom 
of  adopting  an  adamant  position,  when  down 
in  my  heart  I  know  you  desperately  need 
more  money,  and  I  feel  that  the  need  is  now. 

As  Is  usually  the  case  In  these  gatherings, 
there  are  many  topics  of  mutual  Interest 
which  a  speaker  could  go  into  at  great  length 
I  know  that  all  of  you  are  deeply  Interested 
In  your  new  retirement  bill.  It  is  natural 
tluit  you  would  want  to  know  all  there  la  to 
learn  about  It.  and  I  might  say  that  I  was 
happy  Indeed  when  the  retirement  bill  was 
enacted  Into  law.  I  know  how  long  and  hard 
you  people  through  your  Washington  offices 
fought  for  a  change  In  the  retirement  system 
of  Federal  workers.  I  was  happy  to  add  my 
small  part  to  the  ultimate  aucceaa  of  tbe 
measure.  Perhsps  as  time  goes  on  we  can 
iron  out  some  of  tbe  flaws,  add  additional 
benefiu.  and  otherwise  perfect  the  law. 

But  I  won't  venture  away  from  tbe  subject 
which  interests  you  most  at  the  moment. 
Tou  can  count  on  me  to  the  limit  of  my  indi- 
vidual ability  with  respect  to  your  salary 
problem.    You  have  my  word  on  that  score. 

Now,  I  do  not  want  to  detain  you  any 
longer  It  has  been  delightful  t>elng  here.  I 
have  thoroughly  enjoyed  myself  snd  I  hope 
that  we  can  all  get  together  under  the  same 
pleasant  susplces  at  some  time  in  the  near 
future. 

Thank  you.  and  the  very  beat  of  luck  to 
each  of  you. 
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CoDfresi  Shoald  Promptly  Get  Before 
Botb  Hotiset  a  Bill  far  kb  lacrcksc  m  tk« 
Pay  of  Postal  Employee*  and  Ciril  Serr- 
ice  Employeei 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LEROY  JOHNSON 

or  csLiroBNiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  li.  1948 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  CaUfornla.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  with  reluctance  that  I  call 
to  the  attention  of  the  House  and  of  the 
ComrnitLee  on  Post  OfiBce  and  Civil  Serv- 
ice, in  (jarticulsu*.  that  we  should  have 
before  us  soon  a  bill  providing  for  raises 
in  pay  of  Tostal  employees  and  clvil-serv- 
Ice  employees. 

On  March  5.  1948,  I  appeared  before 
the  House  Committee  on  Post  OfiBce  and 
Civil  Service  and  recommended  a  raise 
for  these  groups.  They  are  entitled  to  a 
raise  to  meet  the  increased  cost  of  living. 
They  have  been  held  in  suspense  too  long 
and  I  hope  that  the  committees  of  the 
House  and  the  Senate  can  agree  on  a 
bill  and  get  It  to  us  soon.  In  the  case  of 
pastal  employees,  their  pay  when  meas- 
ured by  Its  purchasing  power,  Is  less  than 
it  was  In  1939.  This  Is  not  true  of  any 
other  group.  I  do  hope  that  the  bill  may 
be  presented  to  the  House  soon  for  con- 
sideration. 


The  Ciril  Rights  Issae 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  RICHARD  B.  RUSSELL 

or  GBoacu 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesdatj,  May  18  Uegulative  day  of 
Monday.  May  10) .  1948 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
tbe  Appendix  of  the  Rccoso  an  article 
entitled  "Both  Parties  Declared  Incon- 
sistent In  SUnd  on  'Civil  Rights'  Issue." 
written  by  E>avld  Lawrence  and  published 
In  today's  Issue  of  the  Washington 
Evening  Star.  The  article  points  out  the 
inconsistency  of  some  of  the  phases  and 
developments  of  the  so-called  civil-rights 
issue. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RxcoRD.  as  follows: 

Both  pAcrtEa  Dsclarcd  IifrowsisTiatT  w 
Etaho  oit  Crvn.  Rights  Is.sui — Tittscan 
AKB  a.  O.  P.  dnxTB  Failed  To  DcMotmcs 
Mob  ViOLrwci  m  MnrmsoTA 

(By  David  Lawrence) 
There'a  a  good  deal  of  inconsistency  If  not 
aheer  hypocrisy,  in  the  stand  being  taken  by 
both  Republicans  and  Democrats  on  the  ao- 
called  dvU-rlghU  issue. 

Here  Is  the  city  of  St.  Paul..  Minn  .  which  Is 
unable  through  its  police  force  to  protect 
the  right  of  the  citizen  to  work.  Here  are  a 
city  and  a  State  which  hare  done  nothing  as 
yet  to  ptmlah  the  200  or  more  members  of  a 
mob  who  broke  into  a  plant  and  kidnaped 
the  personnel  and  subjected  tbem  to 
Tlolence. 

Did  any  Republican  nominee  ror  the  Preei- 
dency    and    partlcularty    former    Ooremor 


Btaaeen.  of  MlnneeoU.  denounce  the  union 
whleb  permitted  sticb  an  act  of  violenceT 
DM  Preetdent  Truman  or  any  Democrat  in 
the  Senate  or  Hotue  condemn  the  action  of 
the  union?  Have  William  Oreen  of  the 
A.  P.  of  L.  and  Phil  Murray  of  the  CIO.  who 
are  ao  rociferous  about  the  clrtl-rlghU  pro- 
gram, said  anything  about  the  crime  of  mob 
violence  In  St.  Paul.  Mlnn.r 

A  few  voices  have  been  raised  in  Congreaa, 
but  they  are  the  exception  rather  than  the 
rule.  The  view  seems  to  be  that  civil  rights 
are  the  business  of  the  city  of  St.  Paul  and 
the  SUle  of  Minnesota  and  that  there  is  no 
reason  to  apply  Federal  laws  or  Federal 
power  to  the  situation. 

TFAUmCNAL  VIKW 

This  has  been  the  traditional  view  for 
many  decades  past.  It  was  the  view  of  the 
majority  of  the  Senate  and  House  when  the 
Wa^'ner  Labor  Relations  Act  was  passed,  and 
an  amendment  was  voted  on,  which,  if 
passed,  would  have  put  the  protection  of  the 
Federal  Governn^nt  behind  the  establish- 
ment of  law  and  order  in  labor  disputes. 

The  Taft-Hartley  Act  does  forbid  economic 
ooercion  and  interference  with  the  rights  of 
workers  to  enjoy  freedom  from  interference 
by  labor  unions  or  management.  This,  how- 
ever, means  only  clvU  steps  as  against  a 
union  which  violates  the  law.  Thus  an  in- 
junction order  by  a  Federal  court  forbidding 
a  union  from  engaging  in  illegal  acts  would 
not  undo  the  wrong  that  has  been  done  by 
tbe  CIO  meat  packers  employees'  union. 

Likewise  the  calling  out  of  the  NaUonal 
Guard  does  not  in  any  way  bring  punish- 
ment to  those  who  trespassed  on  the  property 
of  the  employers  and  injured  the  employees. 
The  very  fact  that  the  imian  permitted  the 
mob  violence  and  then  sent  a  delegation  to 
tbe  Governor  of  Minnesota  to  protest  his 
action  in  calling  out  the  National  Guard 
indicates  that  trade-unions  often  think  they 
are  beyond  the  law, 

Tbe  theory  that  lynching  of  nonstrlkers 
is  justifiable  is  widely  held  by  many  union 
members.  The  many  instances  of  maaa 
picketing  in  recent  months  reveal  that  vio- 
lence is  considered  a  more  effective  way  to 
win  a  strike  than  throtigh  the  processes  of 
negotiation  or  reason. 

So  far  as  the  lynchlngs  in  the  South  are 
concerned,  they  are  few  and  far  between  to- 
day compared  to  tbe  violence  committed 
against  workers  right  along  in  northern 
States.  Intimidation  short  of  violence,  is  a 
commonplace  of  modern  trade-uuionlam. 

A  BHAMSrtn.  RBOoeo 

In  the  case  of  the  outbreak  in  St.  Paul, 
defiance  cf  the  State  courts  and  the  city 
police  presents  a  shamefxil  record  which  un- 
fortunately has  had  Its  parallel  In  other 
Northern  and  Western  States.  Yet  there 
has  not  been  a  single  proposal  to  amend  the 
so-called  antllynchlng  bills  now  pending  In 
Congress  so  as  to  cover  all  forms  of  mob 
violence. 

If  it  Is  within  the  Federal  power  to  punish 
local  sheriffs  and  local  police  who  fall  to 
safeguard  the  lives  of  prtsonera  accused  of 
crime,  as  proposed  in  pending  legislation.  It 
is  clearly  and  logically  as  much  wlthm  the 
Federal  power  to  protect  workers  who  re- 
port to  a  plant  for  duty  during  a  strike. 

The  answer,  of  course.  Is  that  the  States 
shotild  be  strong  enough  to  protect  their 
citizens.  The  police  power  is  a  State  power 
primarily.  There  is  no  good  reason  to  extend 
it  either  because  of  labor  disputes  or  racial 
conflicts.  But  the  States  will  weaken  and 
the  power  to  correct  abuses  will  deteriorate 
In  the  States  unless  public  opinion  Is  strong 
in  its  condemnation.  The  denunciations  of 
lynching  that  have  emanated  from  Northern 
States  in  recent  years  have  prompted  the 
Southern  States  to  take  remedial  measures 
they  have  never  taken  before.  Likewise,  a 
condemnation  of  the  politically  corrupt  city 
governments  which  play  favorltee  in  labor 
dlsputee  and  condone  violence,  whether  from 
the  employer   or   the   union   side,   will   help 


to  form  public  opinion  and  strengtiMO  tbe 
wUl  of  tbe  SUtee  to  eliminate  maaa  pletet- 
inf  and  mob  violence  on  the  Ubor  front. 


Tke  Maadt  Bill 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  FRANK  BUCHANAN 

or  KNNbTXVANU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATR'ES 

Tuesday.  May  18.  1948 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rxc- 
o«D.  I  include  the  following  resolution 
from  the  Veterans'  Committee  at  Harris- 
burg.  Pa.,  Sunday,  May  16.  1948: 

Be  it  resolved.  That  the  Pennsylvania  dele- 
gation of  the  Congress  be  asked  to  oppoee  H. 
R.  6852.  known  as  the  Mundt  bill,  as  It  repre- 
sents a  force  working  for  the  creation  of  a 
police  state  in  the  United  SUtes  and  is  a 
vicious  abridgment  of  tlvU  liberties. 

Unanimously  adopted  by  the  Pennsylvania 
State  Council,  American  Veterans'  Commit- 
tee, in  regular  session  at  Harrlsburg.  Pa., 
Sunday,  May  10.  1M8. 


WoHd  Health 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RAY  J.  MADDEN 

or  IMDIAItA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  18.  1948 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fol- 
lowing article  by  Mary  Sparge  in  the 
Washington  Post  of  May  3,  1948,  reveals 

the  outstanding  humanitarian  attitude 
of  the  American  Medical  Association  in 
cooperating  toward  the  improvement  of 
world  health.  Dr.  Morris  Pishbein  of 
the  American  Medical  Association,  is  to 
be  congratulated  on  this  forward  step. 
The  article  by  Mary  Spargo  follows: 
World  Health  Uwrr  VrrAL,  Sats  Fishbeii» 

The  United  States  must  join  the  World 
Health  Organization  If  the  Marshall  plan  to 
rehabilitate  Europe  Is  to  succeed.  Dr.  Morris 
Flshbeln.  editor  of  the  Journal  of  the  Ameri- 
can Medical  Association,  declared  yesterday. 

Dr.  Plshlaein  told  the  Washington  Poet  he 
will  appeal  to  the  House  Rules  Committee 
and  to  Speaker  Joseph  Maitin,  Republican, 
Massachusetts,  today  for  prompt  action  this 
session  to  approve  United  States  entry  into 
tbe  Wortd  Health  Organization. 

Forty -eight  nations  have  now  Joined.  Pish- 
bein said.  Latin-American  nations,  however, 
are  apparently  waiting  to  see  if  the  Congrese 
approves  United  States  participation, 

"It  Is  folly  to  expect  the  European  recovery 
program  to  produce  real  resulta  tn  increased 
production,"  the  medical  leader  declared, 
"unless  the  health  of  the  people  is  improved 
at  the  same  time." 

A  sick  people.  Flshbeln  pointed  out.  cannot 
produce,  because  they  lack  tbe  energy  and 
vitality  to  work,  "nxm  tbe  whole  program, 
designed  to  increaee  Bunyean  production 
and  put  Europe  back  on  ita  feet,  is  jeopard- 
ized unless  the  World  Health  Organization 
can  become  a  functioning  body. 

Tbe  American  people  should  be  tbe  first 
to  realize,  tbe  medical  author  declared,  the 
relation  between  health  and  achievement, 
pememt)erlng  that  before  the  Panama  Canal 
could  be  built  the  problem  of  malaria  bad 
first  to  be  solved. 
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Kiu  •■rtMrrt 
t  atMUtd  ba  a  mattar  no*  only  of  prtda 
buti  o(  daAnlu  raaponatbUltjr  to  taka  tbia 
laM  arahip."  ba  aald 
1 1  tha  Unltad  SUtaa.  tha  AUA  editor 
rted.  tubarcvUoala,  coca  tha  graat  killer, 
moved  down  from  drat  to  aeventb  place. 
In  many  otber  natlona  of  the  warM. 
tttbbrculoala  itlU  leada  the  killer  lut.  Thaa* 
nat  ons  need  the  benefit  of  United  Stataa 
knc  arledge  and  technlquca.  Plahbeln  aald. 

A 11  the  world  must  unite  lU  eflorU  agalnat 
cerain  of  tha  great  killer  dlaaaaaa  and 
plaj  uea,  be  maintained. 

thla  country  baa  learned  bow  to 
malaria,  one-third  of   the  world   la 
devastated  by  the  malaria  plague,  Plah- 
belli  declared. 

F  lahbein.  one  of  the  founders  of  the  World 
Medical   Aaaoclatlon.  aald   this  organization 
the  World  Health  Organization  together 
coiAd  be  expected  to  standardize  health  prac- 
tlC4  s.   control   drug   addiction   at   the   Inter- 
tonal    level,    standardise    btologlcals    and 
promote  the  Interchange  of  medical  stu- 
u  and  sclentlata  throughout  the  world. 

UAT  OTKaCOMI  SO-TXAI  LAC 

etter  and  quicker  dissemination  of  medi- 
Information  wUl  result  from  approval  of 
World  Health  Organization.  Flshbetn 
aal^.  and  may  overcome  the  lag  of  30  year* 
bet  veen  medical  discovery  and  Its  uae  by  prt- 
vat  >  physlciana  .hroughout  the  world. 

rhe  objectlvaa  ot  the  World  Health  Organ- 
Ion  are  tboaa  of  paaca,"  Flatabein  said. 
**af  d  It  la  one  organization  In  which  the  whole 
wo  Id  can  unite  and  In  which  political  con- 
atdiratlona  play  no  part." 

llahbaln  acouted  suggestions,  sometlmee 
vol  »d  In  congreaalonal  quarters,  that  par- 
Uc  patlon  Id  the  World  Health  Organization 
wtl  mean  surrender  of  some  part  of  the 
aovtrelfnty  of  this  Nation. 

"Tba  American  Medical  Aaaoclatlon."  aald 
Fta  ibein.  with  a  dry  amile.  "does  not  propoae 
to  advocate  anything  which  would  permit 
an  outsider  to  come  in  and  tell  ua  what  to 
do  Iwlthln  cur  own  borders. ' 

INDIVmCAL  KIORTS  STCsaaiD 

I  e  smiled  because  only  a  few  mlnutca 
aarier  he  had  been  explain  ing  AMA  oppoal- 
tlo  I  to  any  form  of  compulsory  health  Inaur- 
an4  a  In  this  country,  on  the  ground  that  such 
a  f  rogram  would  Interfere  with  the  rlghta  of 
Um  Individual,  both  doctor  and  patient. 
1  tla  whole  emphasis  in  diacuaalng  the  World 
th  Organisation  waa  upon  Its  function  in 
avallabla  the  beet  information  the 
woild  over  to  all  paople.  The  whole  program, 
bajsald.  la  one  of  furnlahing  leadership  and 
tance.  not  of  Interference  and  compul- 
•toii. 


Recofnitioa  af  New  Sute  of  Israel 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  W.  McCORMACK 

or  MAaSACRtrSXTTS 

t^  mK  HOUS«  OF  RKPRKSENTATIVW 

Tnetdav.  Mat  if  ^944 

nwinlinoui  eooatnt  granted  me.  I  In- 
cltide  a  speech  made  by  me  on  May  IS, 
19<  6.  at  a  meeting  of  the  Zionist  Emer- 
f  ei  icy  Council  of  Washington.  D.  C. : 


Mr  Chairman.  In  a  speech  I  made  In  Con- 
graaa  on  Ftlday  laat  calling  for  tha  recagnl- 
Uon  by  our  country  of  tha  new  nattoo  In 
Paleatlna,  now  known  as  Israel.  I  aald.  In 
part 

"Thara  la  a  welcome  stranflar  aaaking  our 
racofntUon  and  admiaaion  Inio  tha  cv)uncU 
of  tha  aaMMH  «l  Um  WwM.  a  new  nation 
has  baan  astablMMi.  toaatad  in  the  Mid- 
dle last.  At  thla  very  moment  lu  citlsaos 
ara  nghting  behind  the  barricadea.  It  U  tha 
new  Jewuh  state  In  raleatlne.  which  baa 
baan  eaubliahed  In  the  face  of  tramendoua 
odda.  It  exuu.  That  fact  cannot  be  de- 
nied " 

In  my  remarks  on  the  floor  of  tha  Rouaa  of 
Representatives.  I  gave  a  niunbar  of  reaaons 
why  I  felt  the  provialonal  government  of  the 
new  nation  should  be  recognized  at  once  by 
our  country. 

Ftom  the  time  I  first  gave  study  to  thla 
great  question  and  world  problem  years  ago 
aa  a  member  of  the  Masaachuaetta  Legisla- 
ture. I  have  strongly  held  the  opinion  that 
the  only  ultimate  aolution  was  the  establish- 
ment In  Palestine  of  a  free  and  Independent 
Jewish  Nation. 

As  '.be  Boston  Post  of  Boston,  Mass.,  well 
said  in  Its  editorial  of  a  few  days  ago: 

"Not  alone  to  people  of  the  Jewish  race, 
but  to  all  peoplea  who  enjoy  freedom  in 
large  or  small  measure,  the  historic  event 
which  makes  thla  day  notable  In  the  annals 
of  man  will  give  gladneaa  that  democracy 
haa  found  a  new  place  to  live  and  a  new 
bulwark  for  liberty  has  been  established 
where  humanity  was  first  cradled." 

Since  I  made  my  speech  in  the  Congreaa. 
our  country  through  the  wise,  pleasing,  and 
quick  action  of  President  Truman  has  offl- 
clally  recognized  the  new  democratic  na- 
tion known  as  Israel. 

In  doing  this,  our  Government  acted  upon 
Its  own  responsibility,  which  makes  our  ac- 
tion all  the  more  effective.  President  Tru- 
■aan  acted  wisely  and  courai^eoualy  Such 
prompt  action  will  give  strength  and  courage 
to  the  new  nation  of  Israel,  to  Its  leaders, 
snd  its  people. 

Throughout  the  world,  and  particularly  In 
the  United  States.  mlUlona  of  men  and 
women  of  all  racial  strains,  will  feel  pleaaed 
with,  and  applaud  and  approve,  the  wisdom 
and  action  of  President  Truman  In  having 
our  Government  recognize  the  new  nation, 
and  In  being  the  first  Government  to  do  so. 

The  recognition  by  our  Government,  as  a 
reault  of  the  action  of  President  Truman,  la 
historic  In   Its  nature. 

Before  President  Truman's  action  the  new 
nation  waa  laolated;  It  bad  no  status  to 
speak  of  under  International  law.  Our 
recognition  has  completely  changed  the  sta- 
tus of  the  new  nation  Internationally,  and 
will  Btrenghten  It  Internally. 

America  has  again  led  the  way  In  helping 
the  people  of  a  small  and  Infant  nation  to 
obtain  the  goal  of  the  hopes  and  ambltlona 
of  Its  paople,  their  sovereignty  a'  a  nation, 
and  freedom  as  a  people. 

Let  ua  hope  that  other  cotuitrlea  will  rap- 
Idly  follow  the  action  of  the  United  SUtea 
and  give  recognition  to  thla  new  nation. 

Prom  news  reports  In  thla  morning's 
papers  we  read  that  neighboring  countrlea, 
much  stronger  than  the  new  nation,  are  en- 
gaging in  acts  of  aggreaalon  against  it.  and 
are  making  preparations  for  large-acale  acts 
of  aggraaslOB. 

They  had  better  think  long  before  they 
carry  out  such  acts.  Any  acta  of  aggreaalon 
against  the  new  nation  will  violate  the  Unit- 
ed Natlona  Charter,  and  greater  still,  will 
arouaa  world-wide  public  opinion  against  tha 
aggraasors. 

Tha  new  nation  exlata.  It  haa  received  by 
our  raeognltlon  a  statue  under  international 
law.  Aggrssaor  natlona  bad  better  realiaa 
that  and  appreciate  what  It  means. 

The  Arab  neighbors  and  the  new  nation 
can  live  together  in  peace  and  harmony.  In- 
atead  of  thinking  of  or  engaging  In  acta  of 
aggression,    the    Arabian   aimlaa   of   Bgypt, 


Trana- Jordan.  Syria,  and  Lebanon  ahoutd 
ceaaa  acu  of  aggrsaalon.  and  meet  with  tha 
raprsasntatlraa  of  the  new  democracy  to  oon- 
alder  and  aettle  problems  of  common  Inter- 
est and  common  concern  tor  peace  and  not 
for  war 

Having  oMciaUy  racognlaad  tha  new  nation, 
our  next  and  logical  step  ti  %o  arrange  at 
onea  for  an  exchange  of  diplomatic  rep  re- 
aantatlvaa  between  our  country  snd  tha  r.aw 
democracy.  Such  a  step  on  the  part  of  ')ur 
Oovernment  will  aaalat  the  Infant  nation 
to  stabilise  Itself:  give  It  International  Clg- 
nity  as  well  aa  Internal  strength,  and  ensble 
It  to  more  quickly  to  emerge  from  a  prdvl- 
alonal  government  Into  a  government  per- 
manent In  nature,  from  a  de  facto  to  a  da 
Jura  government.  Such  exchange  will  iJso 
have  a  powerful  Infiuence  In  restraining 
or  preventing  acts  of  aggreaalon  against  tha 
new  nation.  Thla  latter  reaaon  Is  an  ;m« 
portant  one  at  this  time  calling  for  an  ;m« 
mediate  exchange  of  diplomatic  representa- 
tlvea  between  the  United  Statea  and  larMl. 

In  addition  to  thla  exchange,  our  country 
should  lift  the  arma  embargo  now  In  eflect 
and  which  In  Its  practical  application  ad- 
versely affects  the  new  nation  more  than  it 
doea  Its  large  neighbors  who  are  engaging 
In  acta  of  aggression. 

The  prlmsry  duty  of  all  nations,  large  or 
small.  Is  to  uke  such  steps  aa  It  can  and 
aa  are  necesaary  for  their  national  defense 
and  continued  existence.  This  duty  has  («r- 
tlcular  application  when  danger  Is  actual  or 
imminent.  Actual  and  direct  danger  ff.ces 
the  new  nation  of  Israel  Its  existence  raay 
be  mainly  dependent  upon  its  ability  to  de- 
fend Itself  now.  If  the  Arab  nations  wtaoaa 
armies  are  engaging  In  acts  of  aggression  do 
not  respond  to  the  efforts  of  our  country  itnd 
other  countries,  and  of  the  United  Natlcns, 
to  stop  their  acts,  and  engage  Instead  In 
peaceful  means  under  International  law  to 
solve  any  problems  that  may  exist  or  ques- 
tions that  may  arise,  then  such  acta  of  ag- 
greaalon constitute  a  war  against  the  Inftnt 
nation. 

Whether  acU  of  aggression  or  wlde-s<ala 
war,  the  people  of  the  new  nation  must  iind 
will  defend  themselves.  To  do  so.  their  nl- 
lltla  must  have  weapons  of  war.  Jus.Ica 
being  on  their  side,  every  facility  should  be 
afforded  them  to  obtain  and  purchaae  ne<«a- 
sary  weapons  of  war  for  defense.  In  all 
logic  It  neceasarlly  follows  (I)  with  a  new 
nation  asUbiUbed.  (2)  with  our  recogni- 
tion of  that  nation,  (31  with  nelghboiing 
countries  engaging  In  acts  of  aggression  de- 
signed to  destroy  the  Infant  nation,  that  the 
embargo  on  arms  should  be  lifted  Insofar  as 
It  applies  now  to  this  new  nation,  and  should 
be  continued  against  the  Arab  countries. 

A  welcome  stranger,  the  new  nation  )k>w 
known  as  Israel,  baa  been  bom.  It  has  re- 
ceived our  recognition,  and  thereby  has  been 
admitted  Into  the  council  of  the  natlodn  of 
the  world. 

President  Truman  brought  this  about.  Its 
International  status,  when  acting  for  our 
country  be  gave  our  recognition  to  thla  new 
nation. 

Our  next  logical  steps:  (1)  an  exchange  of 
diplomatic  repreaentatlves.  snd  (2)  the  lift- 
ing of  the  arms  embargo  so  far  as  the  aew 
nation  Is  concerned,  will  constitute  coop<!ra- 
tlon  on  our  part  at  this  time  to  lU  esUbl.sh- 
ment  to  the  full  stature  of  nationhood,  en- 
abling It  to  thrive  with  strengh  and  vigor, 
and  to  take  Its  place  In  the  council  of  tha 
nations,  and  help  In  the  solution  of  the  try- 
ing problems  that  confront  the  troubled 
world  of  today.  It  la  pleasing  and  reasiiur- 
Ing  to  know  that  President  Truman  at  this 
very  moment  Is  considering  the  taking  of 
these  two  steps  by  our  Government. 

The  part  I  have  played  in  helping  bring 
about  the  eaUbllahment  of  the  new  natlo:i  of 
larael  brings  greet  pleasure  to  me. 

Many  trying  problems  confront  It  now,  and 
will  In  the  Immediate  years  to  come,  but 
with    sound    and    uue    leaderablp    guiding 
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Nl  Alp  of  state,  and  with  sincere  friends 
thraofhout  tha  world  cooperating  with  It.  I 
am  confident  of  tha  future  success  of  the  new 
nation  of  Israel. 


TWPaniVtte 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANK  BUCHANAN 

or    PCN.N'STLVANIA 

IN  TU£  HOUSE  OP  REPRXSENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  18.  194S 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Mr  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Rkc- 
CkD,  I  include  the  foIlowinR  article  by 
Peter  Ed^on  from  today's  Washington 
Daily  News: 

THX    rABM    VOTE SACaSS   COW 

(By  Peter  Edson) 

The  primary  issue  in  today's  labor  trouble 
seems  to  be  a  demand  for  wage  Increases  to 
meet  the  high  cost  of  living.  Demands  for 
pensions,  rule  changes,  or  improved  working 
conditions  are  secondary.  So  If  anything  can 
be  done  to  remove  the  cause  of  the  present 
labor  unrest,  tightening  up  on  the  labor  laws 
might  well  be  delayed  till  something  Is  done 
about  bringing  down  the  cost  of  living. 

On  this  Congress  has  been  somcvbat  back- 
ward. The  exctise  given  Is  that  this  Is  an 
election  year,  and  nothing  should  be  done  to 
upeet  the  farm  vote. 

Here  you  have  one  of  the  greatest  myths 
In  the  whole  book  of  political  folklore.  In 
IgM  when  William  McKinley  wa.^  running,  or 
In  1908  when  It  was  William  Howard  Taft, 
candldatea  bad  to  bow  low  to  get  the  farm 
vote.  Even  up  to  1920,  when  It  was  Warren 
O.  Harding  who  ran,  more  than  half  the 
American  people  lived  on  farma.  But  In  1948 
all  tbia  la  changed 

By  today's  estimates.  United  8Ut«s  popu- 
lation over  21  yeara  of  age  Is  divided  roughly 
60.000.000  In  cities.  16  000,000  In  small  towns 
claaalfled  as  rural  nonfarm.  and  only  14.000,- 
000  rural.  This  accounta  for  a  possible  80,- 
000.000  voters 

Tbls  farm  vote  is  still  Important  to  Con- 
gressmen who  come  from  strictly  riu^  dis- 
trlcU.  But  based  on  the  Interests  of  the 
people — percentagewise  and  on  a  national 
average — city  population  should  control  62.5 
percent  of  the  votea  in  Congress,  the  rural 
nonfarm  population  should  control  20  per- 
cent, the  farm  population  only  17  5  jjercent. 

But  there  Is  no  denying  that  today  more 
weight  la  given  to  maintaining  farm  pros- 
perity than  to  maintaining  prosperity  for 
the  Industrial  worker.  And  there  Is  no 
point  In  keeping  the  city  worker  broke  Just 
to  maintain  the  country  cousin  In  clover. 
The  two  problems  should  no  longer  be  con- 
sidered separately. 

Smurt  farmers  will  admit  privately  that 
they  know  farm  prices  are  now  too  high. 
T%ey  would  be  satiafied  with  lesa. 

Kven  the  ultra-conservative  American 
Farm  Bureau  Federation  leadership  today 
recognizes  that  present  farm  price  policies 
are  courting  disaster.  Now  that  the  federa- 
tion has  retired  farm  lobbyist  Kd  OT<eal  to 
hta  cotton  plantAtion  and  installed  as  presi- 
dent a  progreaslve  Iowa  farmer  In  the  person 
of  Allan  B.  Kline,  a  new  kind  of  farm  lobby 
statesmanship-  may  be  apparent  after  elec- 
tion. 

Double  parity  formulas,  trick  conservation 
payments,  unreasonable  support  prices  and 
all  the  hidden  subsidy  gimmicks  thought  up 
during  the  depression  need  a  complete  over- 
hauling, as  pointed  out  In  President  Tru- 
man's farm  message  to  Congress  the  other 
day.  But  the  President's  messsge  gsve  only 
a  passing  brush-off  to  the  need  for  revising 
farm  policy  to  stop  further  inflation. 


If  tha  oouatry  wanta  tndustrlal  peaoa.  tha 

place  to  t>efln  Is  on  tha  farm  front.     Out- 
lawing tha  Communist  Party  and  tightening 
up  on  tba  labor  laws  won't  stop  today's 
strtkaa. 
Soma  placa.  some  time,  s^-tmehow — aoma> 

nia  folng  to  have  to  get  at  tha  roots 
itxv  trouble.  Right  now  thoaa  roots 
reach  back  to  the  farm  and  too-high  food 
prlcaa. 


Fifty-one  Yean  ai  Editor 


E^TTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  W.  TRIMBLE 

or   ARK.^NSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  18.  194S 

Mr.  TRIMBLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  grand  characters  of  nor  hwest  Ar- 
kanfias  is  William  A.  Wenrick,  who  is, 
with  Jim  Tudor,  editor  and  publisher  of 
the  Marshall  Republican,  a  weekly  news- 
paper published  at  Marshall.  Searcy 
County,  in  the  district  which  I  am 
honored  to  represent.  He  is  held  in  deep 
affection  by  everybody,  old  and  yoimg 
alike.  He  and  Jim  Tudor,  Republican 
member  of  the  Arkansas  Legislature 
from  Searcy  County,  get  along  like 
grandfather  and  grandson.  I  am  sure 
Jim  does  not  try  to  make  a  Republican 
out  of  Mr.  Wenrick  and  Mr.  Wenrick 
does  i.o>  to  try  to  make  a  E>emocrat  out 
of  Jim. 

On  April  29,  194«,  the  St.  Louis  Post- 
Dispatch  carried  an  article  by  P.  A. 
Behymer,  staff  correspondent  of  that 
paper,  concerning  Mr.  Wenrick.  Under 
unajiimous  consent  I  insert  that  article 
in  the  Record  as  part  of  my  remarks: 
BEXN  rxrmnc  our  paper  fob  si   tkak5 — bill 

WINHlCTt    COWnWVlS    TO    RZACH    NITW    CKXSTS 
WTTH    MABSHALL     (ARK.)     MOCNTAnr    WAVS 

(By  p.  A.  Behjrmer) 

Uabshall.  Ask..  April  29.— The  Marshall 
Mountain  Wave,  volume  56,  number  46,  rolled 
from  the  press  on  time  last  week,  its  four 
pages  filled  with  local  Items  and  county  news, 
aa  It  has  been  doing  every  week  since  1897 
when,  temporarily  defunct.  Bill  Wenrick 
took  it  over  and  revived  it  so  that  Searcy 
County  Democrats  could  have  a  paper. 

For  more  than  half  a  centtiry  the  Wave  has 
been  coming  out  on  time  every  Friday,  ex- 
cept once  when  there  wasn't  any  ink  In  the 
shop,  because  promptness  Is  a  point  of  pride 
with  its  editor,  William  A.  Wenrick.  Nobody 
can  say  of  him  that  he  ever  held  the  paper 
for  something  to  hapf>en.  Anything  that 
didn't  transpire  before  press  time  on  Friday 
could  wait  till  next  week.  As  a  Journalistic 
practice  it  had  Its  points,  though  In  the 
esrly  dsys  It  bad  Its  drawbacks.  As,  for  In- 
stance, when  through  somet>ody  s  Impetuosi- 
ty, the  weekly  homicide  was  moved  up  from 
Saturday  night  to  Friday  night,  causing  com- 
plaints from  subscribers  that  there  should 
bsve  been  something  slMUt  It  In  the  current 
week's  paper.  It  is  something  thst  sub- 
scribers never  seem  to  under tand.  how  a 
paper  can't  wait  around  for  something  to 
happen,  even  something  as  Important  as  a 
klllln' 

All  that  la  changed  now,  for  Marshall  Isnt 
like  It  used  to  be.  It  has  been  a  long  time 
since  the  town  was  shot  up  on  a  Saturday 
night.  It  Is  a  solid  and  prosperous  and 
growing  town.  Some  say  It  la  growing  faster 
than  Harrison,  40  miles  up  the  road,  but  the 
Harrison  Chamber  of  Commerce  denies  this. 


If  for  the  moment  Harrison  Is  not  growlnc 
as  fast  as  usual.  It  Is  just  a  lull.  And  look  at 
the  Saturday  crowd  on  the  HarriMn  squara. 
MaralMUI  cant  match  that.  Mayba  not.  but 
Marshall  Is  not  the  mounuin  hamlet  It  used 
to  be  and  the  Mountain  Wave  mounta  hifthar 
week  by  week 

As  an  editor  Bill  Wenrick,  it  might  ha 
said,  has  always  been  shorthanded.  for  ha 
has  only  one  good  srm  and  one  good  leg,  but 
he  has  never  allowed  these  handicaps  to 
bother  hUn  It  U  surprising  what  can  l)e  dli.ne 
by  a  man  with  a  good  right  band  to  write  with 
and  two  Angers  to  peck  out  a  galley  an  hour 
at  the  linotype,  even  though  he  has  to  limp 
after  the  news  At  83.  tiarting  h'a  second 
half  century  aa  editor  of  the  Wave,  he  is  aa 
alert  and  chipper  as  a  hippety-hop  sparrow 
and  has  no  intention  of  retiring  to  the  lasy 
bench 

When  Bill  Wenrick  came  to  MarabaU  back 
In  1897  be  already  had  hla  handicaps  He 
had  accidentally  ahot  himself  lu  the  right 
knee  when  he  was  a  boy  and  had  lost  part 
of  bia  left  arm  In  a  job  press  while  learning 
the  printer's  trade  up  in  Missouri  Marshall 
and  Searcy  County  at  the  moment,  did  not 
have  the  benefit  of  a  Democratic  newspaper, 
which  was  looked  upon  by  Democratic  poli- 
ticians as  a  serious  detriment.  The  Moun- 
tain Wave,  started  a  few  years  before,  had 
spent  Itself.  All  that  remained  was  a  shirt- 
tail  of  type,  a  couple  of  Job  fonts  and  a 
Washington  band  press,  worth  about  80  centa. 
as  Wenrick  says  now.  with  title  vested  In 
Judge  V.  C.  Bratton,  top  man  of  the  Demo- 
crats. 

When  the  po'iticians  found  out  that  Wen- 
rick knew  how  to  stick  type  they  deviled  him 
to  take  for  free  the  equipment,  franchise, 
and  good  will  of  the  Wave  and,  for  the  love 
of  God,  give  them  a  Democratic  paper  Wen- 
rick says  he  was  crasy  enough  to  take  them 
up.  but  he  grins  as  he  says  it  and  doesn't 
really  mean  it.  for  be  has  had  half  a  century 
of  getting  out  the  paper  and  that  Is  some- 
thing that  gets  Into  a  man's  blood.  The 
Wave  has  given  him  a  living  and.  you  might 
say,  he  has  had  rather  a  full  life.  Pin  him 
down  and  he  will  say  he  wasn't  so  crazy  after 
all  when  he  took  over  and  set  the  Wave 
rolling  again. 

In  the  early  days  Marshall,  back  here  In 
the  mountains,  was  what  you  might  call  a 
little  wild,  with  a  good  bit  of  shootln*  on 
Saturday  nights  and  frequent  klllln's.  and 
there  was  an  unreasonable  prejudice  seainst 
putting  such  things  in  the  paper  Editor 
Wenrick  always  preferred  to  put  the  good 
new-;  In  the  paper  and  leave  out  the  bad.  but 
when  it  came  to  killtn's.  he  Just,  as  he  says, 
gave  it  like  It  wss,  names  and  all. 

It  happened,  as  it  was  bound  to  happen. 
The  Wave  shop  was  shot  up  a  few  times. 
The  obvioxis  intention  was  to  terrify  Bill  into 
leaving  out  the  names,  but  he  didn  t  terrify. 
It  was  a  principle  with  him,  something  like 
what  in  later  days  came  to  be  called  the 
freedom  of  the  press.  He  went  right  on  giv- 
ing it  like  it  was,  names  and  all.  There 
came  a  time  when  the  more  exuberant  of 
the  citizenry,  although  they  never  could  un- 
derstand it,  accepted  In  principle  the  freedom 
of  the  press  and  held  their  Are. 

It  could  have  been  that  Bill  was  spared 
the  Indignity  of  an  occasional  beating  be- 
cause he  was  crippled,  but  once  In  the  heat 
of  a  campaign  before  an  election,  he  was 
slugged  behind  the  ear.  He  could  have  had 
the  law  on  the  Republican  who  did  the  slug- 
ging, but  he  let  it  pass.  "I  waa  never  much 
of  a  hand  to  prosecute,"  he  says. 

One  reason  that  Bill  didn't  choose  to  prose- 
cute may  have  ijeen.  as  he  cheerfully  Rdmlts, 
that  he  was  something  of  a  hell-raiser  hlm- 
aelf  In  those  early  times,  holding  hU  own 
against  the  town's  ablest  drinkers  on  Satur- 
day nights  and  occaalonally,  as  he  says,  paw- 
ing up  a  little  sand,  but  he  quit  the  rough 
stuff  back  In  1915  and  has  walked  the  straight 
and  narrow  ever  since,  enabling  tha  motbcos 
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1 1  Muvhall  to  potDt  blm  out  and  tell  tta«ir 
loya  to  grow  up  and  (m  good  men  Ilka  Mlatcr 
Veniick. 

That  time  when  the  Wave  didn't  roll  on 

line,  there  had  been  a  little  gully  waaher 

hat  had  sent  Uttle  Red  River  on  a  ram- 

;  tag*,  making  It  imposaible  for  the  freight 

'  nigoQ  to  get  throxigh  from  the  railroad  with 

he  Ink  that  he  needed.     He  wouldn't  have 

>een  caught  ahort  It  It  hadn't  been  for  his 

I  eneroalty   In    supplying   the    Ink   that   BUI 

:  ludaon  needed  the  week  before  to  get  out 

be  rlTal  Republican  paper.     There  he  waa 

1  nfc^leii  but  he  waa  not  a  man  to  be  stopped 

]  »y  a  thing  like  that.    The  Wave  had  to  come 

( ut.  though  the  nearest  ink  was  at  Harrlaon. 

^  0  miles  away. 

The  editor  borrowed  Judge  Bratton's  super- 
ijinuated  saddle  horse.  Old  Adler,  that  had 
1  een  retired  and  turned  out  to  pasture  and 
1  ode  away  northward.  There  were  serloxis 
<ioubts  whether  either  Old  Adler  or  Bill  Wen- 
ilck  would  be  seen  again,  but  they  made  It. 
^  ITenrlck  ran  the  first  side  of  the  paper  on 
]  "rlday  and  by  working  on  Sunday  waa  able 
I  o  run  the  second  side  on  Monday,  only  3 
« lay«  late. 

■dltor  Wenrlck  la  known  of  all  men  aa  a 
rue  Democrat,  but  he  doean't  say  ao  In  the 
]  taper.  He  has  always  preferred  to  stand 
)y  and  let  the  Democrats  and  Republicans 
Ight  It  out.  The  only  political  stuff  he  ever 
irlnta  Is  a  piece  now  and  then  written  by  a 
ocal  politico  and  signed  by  him  His  rule  is 
\o  sign,  no  print.  That  way  he  keeps  out  of 
)ne  kind  of  trouble. 

Since  Ausrust  1945.  the  Wave  has  been  bl- 
>olltlcal.  which  Is  something  more  than 
leutral.  At  that  time  Wenrlck  and  James 
t.  Tudor,  publisher  of  the  Marahall  Re- 
)ubllcan.  put  their  heads  together  and  de- 
Ided  there  was  no  sense  In  getting  out  two 
>apers  In  a  one-paper  town.  So  they  con- 
olldated  and  now  the  Wave  has  two  editors, 
me  Democratic  and  the  other  Republican. 
'Between  us."  says  Wenrlck,  "we  manage  to 
ceep  things  pretty  level." 

An  advantage  la  that  the  Wave  now  gets 

m  the  news,  political  and  otherwise,  that 

,he  two  papers  formerly  divided.    The  boaat 

>f  the  Wave  Is  that  It  prints  all  the  newt 

vUhout  fear  or  favor  and  doean't  let  any- 

>ody  aay  what  shall  be  put  In  and  what  shall 

>e  left  out.     The  only  time  Wenrlck  ever 

I  iuppreased    an    Item    was    when    a   Marahall 

nuther    with    a    star    In    her    window    was 

I  trlcken   with  an   Illness.     It  wasn't  In   the 

I  taper  because  her  boy  In  the  Army  was  on 

he   mjOllng   list,   and   If   he   read   that   hU 

I  oom  waa  sick  he   would   be  worried.     Bill 

'  Venrlck  left  It  out  aad  If  people  want  to 

I  all    that   suppreaalng    the    news    they    can 

1  oake  the  moat  of  It. 

When  It  cornea  to  boosting  Arkansas. 
1  learcy  County,  and  Marshall,  the  Wave  never 
ravers.  In  the  file  Is  an  Issue  of  the  Wave 
it  September  1900  In  which  It  waa  fearleaaly 
I  tatad  that  "Searcy  Coxmty.  Ark.,  la  the 
I  randest  county  In  the  greatest  State  on  the 
iimerlcan  Continent."  and  that  "Marahall  Is 
^  iMabed  over  by  the  glittering  stars  and 
1  laMd  by  the  dews  of  heaven."  That  still 
itanda.  The  Wave  has  never  taken  It  back 
1  nd  never  will. 

There  may  come  a  time  when  BUI  Wenrlck 
mil  have  to  call  It  a  day  and  turn  over  the 
^ITave  to  his  yoiwger  partner,  but  he  la  not 
<  hinklng  about  that  yet.  SoraatlnMa  be 
1  hinks  be  would  Ilka  to  be  free  to  go  up  tb»T9 
In  the  shade  of  the  courthouse  and  pltcb 
wllb  hla  cronlea,  but  life  la  such 
ifi  tbat  be  never  Anda  the 
Ha  la  feeling  prciqr  food  aM  U» 
I  coraa  be  will  fcaap  guiag  «■«  iM 
lM«  iMMPd  llMt  in  the  ^ingla 
•  to  worn  out  It  goes  apart  fr 
and  Juat  Ilea  down  and  dlaa.  That'*  a 
way.  aays  Bill  Weorufe.  but  It's  not 
blm  jwt.  Ha  baa  to  gat  out  natt  wa<fe'a 
pn  ud  It  km  to  go  to 


Amcricaii  Hedth  Expert  Inspects  Paciic 
Area 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  FRANCK  R.  HAVENNER 

or  CAuroBNU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  18.  194S 

Mr  HAVENNER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
sure  that  all  of  the  Members  of  the  House 
will  be  .interested  In  reading  a  letter 
which  I  have  Just  received  from  the  dis- 
tinguished director  of  public  health  of 
the  city  and  county  of  San  Ph-ancisco, 
E>r.  J.  C.  Oeiger. 

Dr.  Oeiger  has  an  international  repu- 
tation as  one  of  the  outstanding  health 
authorities  of  the  world  today.  He  has 
Just  completed  a  tour  of  the  Pacific  area 
and  the  Orient,  which  was  made  at 
the  request  of  the  United  States  Navy. 
His  observations  on  health  conditions 
throughout  this  vast  area  will  command 
widespread  attention. 

Dr.  Oeiger's  letter  follows: 

Mrs.  Oeiger  and  I  left  on  February  7  on  the 
Navy  transport  Ttiorruu  Jefferson.  We  spent 
a  week  In  Ouam  on  preliminary  Inspections 
and  then  proceeded  to  Japan,  China,  the 
Philippines,  and  many  islands  of  the  so-called 
trust  territory  In  the  Pacific,  and  then  re- 
turned to  Guam.  The  Navy  personnel 
afforded  me  every  opportunity  to  study  health 
conditions  of  Interest  to  them  and  to  this 
great  port  of  San  Franclaco,  and,  of  covirse, 
to  our  own  country  as  a  whole. 

We  were  transpxirted  by  air  to  many  Islands, 
which  Included  the  Bonlns,  the  Carolines, 
and  the  Marianas.  Our  trip  to  Japan  waa  of 
great  Interest.  General  MacArthur.  through 
his  staff,  showed  us  every  courtesy.  We  were 
able  to  attend  the  war  trials  and  see  the 
changing  conditions  for  the  better  In  health 
In  Japan.  AloOg  with  other  Americana.  I, 
too,  think  General  MacArthur  U  doing  a 
magnificent  Job. 

In  China,  especially  In  North  China,  we 
had  the  opportunity  to  see  the  changing 
conditions  which  are  still  somewhat  chaotic. 

The  great  thrill  of  our  trip  occurred  In 
Shanghai,  where  we  were  able  to  spend  nearly 
a  week  with  our  daughter,  Anita;  her  fine 
husband.  Paul  Bordwell,  Jr.,  and  our  re- 
nuu-kable  grandchild.  Olnny.  who  Is  beau- 
tiful and  has  red  hair.  Since  ahe  will  speak 
only  Chinese,  we  had  a  great  time  under- 
standing each   other. 

In  the  Philippines  we  were  accorded  every 
courtesy  by  the  SecreUry  of  Health  and  the 
very  fine  President.  Knowing  Manila  aa  we 
did  In  the  past,  it  was  moet  heartbreaking 
to  see  the  war  damage.  I  can  only  express  it 
In  terms  of  distress  for  all  concerned.  The 
harbor  Is  stUl  full  of  stinken  ahlpa. 

Oiu"  flying  experience  on  various  typaa  at 
planes  has  left  lu  with  many  mcmorlea. 
some  of  which  might  be  claaalfied  w  dtaCurb- 
Ing.  but  on  tba  whole  It  waa  a  wonderful 
experience.  Wa  made  many  jumpa  of  1,400 
miles  at  a  time  with  the  graataat  of  ease  and 
aafety.  Certainly  tbeaa  Navy  filers  and  tbe 
ahlpa.  known  aa  Nata.  are  tba  flnaat  and 
safest  In  tba  world. 

In  cloalng.  I  can  only  comment  on  tba  sarV' 
lea  wadatad  to  tbia  great  country  of  ota»  by 
Admiral  CbaHaa  B.  Pownail,  Oovernor  of 
Otiam  and  Admiral  In  charge  of  tba  tniat 
Territory.  If  Oeneral  MacArthur  la  dolof  a 
fine  Job  In  Japan.  Admiral  fownall  la  dotng 
an  equally  Ana  Job  la  admlalatarlaf  tbaaa 
Tern  lor  laa, 

Tba  health  sretam  btillt  up  by  Capt.  C.  K. 
TOttOfkln,  the  bealth  oOcer  at  Ouam,  aad 
wfeo  waa  traiaatf  la  my  department,  u  quIM 


extraordinary,  and  I  can  predict  for  Ouam 
one  of  the  healthleat  island  poeaeaslons  the 
United  States  has  ever  been  called  on  to  ad- 
minister. 

The  weather  was  quite  warm  In  the  islands. 
cool  In  Japan,  and  quite  dlfflcult  In  China 
I  returned  home  browner  than  ever  aid  cer- 
tainly thinner  than  I  have  been  In  many 
years,  which  will  do  me  no  harm.  Oar  trip 
took  about  10  weeks. 


A  Great  Diplomatic  Blunder 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  W.  VURSEIl 

or   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  May  18.  1948 

Mr.  VURSELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  a 
time  when  the  administration  and  our 
military  leaders  are  asking  the  Congress 
and  the  people  to  support  UMT  ard  the 
reenactment  of  the  draft  through  selec- 
tive service,  the  recent  and  unfortunate 
exchange  of  diplomatic  notes  on  thi;  part 
of  the  United  States  and  Russia  has  not 
only  further  confused  the  Congress  and 
the  American  people,  but  has  greatly  dis- 
turbed and  confused  the  people  cf  the 
world. 

The  lack  of  any  consistent  foreign 
policy  and  the  blundering  of  the  Presi- 
dent and  State  Department  within  the 
past  few  days  seem  to  have  almost 
closed  the  door  against  our  Government 
in  making  any  effort,  for  the  present  at 
least,  to  promote  peace  through  confer- 
ences with  Russia. 

Unless  they  meant  what  they  said,  tt 
Is  most  unfortunate  that  the  note  to 
Russia  was  sent  at  this  time.  It  con- 
tained the  following  language,  which  the 
Russians  accepted  as  a  suggestion  for 
further  peace  conferences.    I  quote : 

As  far  as  the  United  States  Is  concerned, 
the  door  Is  always  wide  open  for  full  dis- 
cussions and  the  composing  of  our  differ- 
ences. My  Government  earnestly  hopes  that 
the  members  of  the  Soviet  Government  will 
not  take  lightly  the  position  of  the  United 
States  Government  as  here  expressed. 

While  the  record  of  Russia  on  prior 
peace  talks  has  brought  only  objections 
to  every  proposal  looking  toward  peace, 
yet  with  the  defeat  of  communism  in 
Italy  recently,  and  the  cold  war  seem- 
ingly going  against  Russia  with  the  con- 
stant talk  that  it  might  lead  to  a  shooting 
war,  for  which  Russia  doubtless  is  not 
prepared,  the  State  Department  could 
not  positively  know  whether  or  not,  on 
the  receipt  of  this  note  from  the  United 
States,  Russia  might  now  be  willing  to 
call  off  the  present  cold  war  and  seek 
a  peaceful  utulerstanding. 

The  note  from  our  Oovemment,  above 
quoted  in  part,  certainly  carried  the  as- 
sumption that  we  were  r«kly  for  further 
conferences,  and  that  we  meant  what  we 
said.  Whether  or  not  Russia  acted  In 
good  faith  in  answering  that  note,  again, 
no  one  crn  tell.  Out  when  Russia  an* 
swered  the  not*,  the  preM  carried  tiM 
story  In  Buropt  that  the  people  of  Riu- 
•la  and  Buropt  wtr*  irMttly  elated  and 
regarded  It  m  the  flnt  real  hope  that 
the  cold  war  might  be  settled,  followed 


by  an  era  of  peace.  This  optimism  came 
about  through  what  we  said,  and  through 
tbe  reply  of  Russia  which  is  as  follows: 

Itia  Soviet  Government  shares  the  desire 
azpreaaed  In  this  statement  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  of  America  to 
better  these  relations  and  Is  In  agreement 
with  the  proposal  to  proceed  with  this  aim 
toward  a  dlscxisslon  and  settlement  of  the 
differences  between  us. 

Instead  of  carrying  through  or  making 
some  real  attempt  to  carry  through,  the 
President  and  the  State  Department  im- 
mediately t)egan  to  hedge,  side-step, 
double  talk,  and  apologize,  indicating 
that  their  statement  to  Russia  had  been 
misunderstood,  making  a  feeble  attempt 
to  restate  our  position,  and,  in  fact,  shut 
the  door  to  peace  talks  at  the  present 
time. 

Secretary  Bcvin.  like  others  of  our  Eu- 
ropean allies,  had  no  knowledge  that  a 
note  was  being  sent,  but  had  the  presence 
of  mind  tc  urge  "a  preparatory  exchange 
of  views  to  get  a  precise  understanding. 
or  else  any  other  subsequent  conferences 
would  be  futile." 

By  backing  away  from  their  own  pro- 
posal, the  American  Government  missed 
a  splendid  opportunity  to  restate  its 
whole  ca.se  before  the  world.  We  lost  an 
opportunity  to  change,  for  a  time  at 
least,  the  talk  of  war  to  peace,  and  to 
start  a  new  peace  offensive  which  might 
have  been  the  beginning  that  might  find 
a  way  to  world  peace  instead  of  war. 

Mr.  Speaker,  after  having  sent  this, 
the  first  message  to  Russia  for  peace  in 
many  months  of  constant  war  talk,  and 
then  running  away,  as  it  were,  from  our 
proposal  and  slamming  the  door  to  peace 
talks,  they  unwittingly  gave  to  Russia 
the  very  type  of  propaganda  she  needs  to 
hold  her  own  people  in  check,  who  are 
reported  to  he  in  dire  poverty,  with  the 
possibilities  of  causing  the  Russian  war 
lords  serious  trouble  because  of  the  rest- 
tecs  temper  and  actions  of  her  millions 
of  suffering  people. 

By  reprinting  in  the  press  of  Europe 
in  the  nation  she  controls,  and.  particu- 
larly in  Russia,  our  proposal,  her  accept- 
ance, and  our  failure  to  follow  through 
with  peace  talks,  she  has  the  most  dan- 
gerous and  powerful  piece  of  propa- 
ganda to  use  against  this  country  she 
has  come  upon  since  the  war. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  issuance  of  this  note 
to  Russia,  without  any  notice  to  France, 
England  and  other  of  our  allies  In  the 
late  war,  caused  considerable  consterna- 
tion among  the  diplomats  of  all  the 
countries  of  Europe.  It  is  said  that 
neither  our  Ambassador  to  England.  Mr. 
Douglas,  nor  our  roving  Ambassador, 
Harriman,  had  been  advised  of  the  exist- 
ence of  this  diplomatic  note  or  effort. 
This  note  carried  the  very  significant 
coocliulon  that  If  the  Soviet  Government 
Mt«d  to  alleviate  conditions  earlier  re- 
ferred to  m  the  sUMeoMBt,  tiMit  they 
"will  not  find  us  lacktnf  tn  retdlneaa  and 
eagerneM  to  make  oar  own  contribution 
to  fUMllgitlon  of  world  conditions  en- 
ttrdy  oompatlble  with  the  security  of 
the  Soviet  people."  Thla  statement 
mlfbt  also  have  Influenrrd  RuiMft  to  M* 
eept.  M  It  could  mean  fuither  appiiei 
ment  at  the  expeoM  of  other  countrlea 


of  western  Europe  which  we  are  attempt- 
ing to  help  through  the  Marshall  plan. 
It  was  so  construed  by  some  of  them. 

When  Ambassador  Harriman  heard 
of  the  matter  in  Paris  and  was  Inter- 
viewed, he  was  quoted  as  saying,  "If  the 
United  States  and  Russia  reach  an  un- 
derstanding, it  would  mean  revision  of 
ERP  and  voting  new  credits  or  new  dis- 
tribution to  Include  the  countries  of 
eastern  Europe;  if  Russia  came  to  a  bet- 
ter understanding,  she  would  be  entitled 
to  share."  Russia  might  also  have  been 
influenced  in  this  thought  of  more  gifts 
of  billions  from  the  Uniteri  States. 

At  any  rate,  it  is  apparent  that  there 
will  probably  be  no  sharing  as  a  result  of 
this  note,  and  the  lines  of  cold  war  may 
be  more  closely  drawn  as  the  faint  hope 
of  peace  was  suddenly  blacked  out  while 
our  American  diplomats  ran  in  circles 
and  retreated  from  their  position  In  con- 
fusion. 

Millions  of  people  in  this  peace-loving 
Christian  Nation  who  hate  the  curse  and 
destruction  of  war  would  have  preferred 
that  through  diplomatic  channels  the 
President  and  Secretary  of  Stat''  would 
have  Instantly  authorized  their  repre- 
sentatives to  institute  peace  conferences, 
exerting  every  effort  to  bring  about  a 
peaceful  settlement  of  the  differences  be- 
tween Russia,  our  Nation,  and  our  allies. 
If  we  did  not  succeed,  it  would  have  been 
only  one  more  failure.  Our  national 
conscience  would  have  the  satisfaction 
that  we  did  our  best  in  another  effort 
for  peace  and  to  avoid  war.  Our  people 
would  have  more  solidly  united.  Our 
position  would  have  been  stronger  before 
the  world,  rather  than  weaker. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  handling  of  the 
Palestine  question  during  the  past  few 
months,  the  administration  has  changed 
its  position  at  least  four  times.  How  can 
the  people,  or  the  Congress,  follow  such 
a  foreipn  policy  with  any  faith  or  con- 
fidence whatsoever?  It  would  appear 
that  the  protection  of  divine  guidance  is. 
In  fact,  the  only  power  under  such  leader- 
ship that  can  prevent  this  country  from 
being  blundered  into  war. 


Voluntary  Segregation  for  Lawful  Pur- 
poses Should  Not  Be  Denied 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  OREN  HARRIS 

or  AUCANSAS 

n»  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  18.  1948 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  few 
days  ago.  in  view  of  the  declalon  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  I  proposed  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution,  which  would 
provide  voluntary  segregation  for  lawful 
purposes  constitutional. 

The  Arkansas  Democrat,  an  outatand- 
ing  paper  of  our  State,  carried  an  edl« 
torlal  In  the  issue  of  Saturday,  May  if, 
1M8,  which  I  think  wovid  bt  of  iDtorest 
!•  tho  Members  of  the  Congrese  aad 
iMMkr  Ittfie  to  extend  my  remark*  to  tiM 
RscoiB,  I  include  the  editorial: 


WOnU>    MAKZ    SSOKICATION    COKBXrrunoMAL 

Representative  C^tzM  UAaaia  of  this  State 
would  make  segregation  in  private  aSaus 
constitutional.  He  proposes  ao  amendment 
which  declares  that  "the  right  of  any  num- 
ber of  citizens  to  voluntarily  segregate  them- 
selves from  others  for  any  lawful  purpose 
shall  not  be  denied." 

His  proposal  is  Inspired  by  a  recent  deci- 
sion of  the  Federal  Supreme  Court  on  real- 
estate  comi)act5.  The  Court  held  that  coo- 
tracts  which  deny  use  of  property  to  per- 
sons because  of  their  race  or  color  cannot 
be  enforced. 

There  are  many  such  compacts  In  North- 
ern cities,  and  the  Court's  t-uUng  has  caused 
quite  n  stir.  The  point  Is  made  that  It 
Ignores  one  of  the  most  sacred  of  human 
rights — the  right  of  a  person  to  pick  his  aa- 
soclates,  and  live  among  people  who  have 
tastes  and  Interests  like  hla  own. 

Segregation  is  a  fact  of  life.  It  exists,  not 
merely  between  different  races,  and  even 
creeds,  but  within  races  and  creeds.  Peo- 
ple of  every  blood  and  belief  practice  segre- 
gation among  their  own  kind.  "Like  at- 
tracts like."  There  can  stUl  be,  as  there  la, 
fellowship  In  broader  human  relationships. 

Representative  Haxris  would  have  this  fact 
of  life  recognized.  He  would  sensibly  try 
to  prevent  the  trouble  that  would  come  by 
disregarding  a  law  which  Is  Implanted  In 
the  fibers  and  heatbeat  of  all  humankind. 


The  State  of  Israel 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  J.  HEFFERNAN 

or  NXW  TOKK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  18. 1948 

Mr.  HEFFERNAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
May  16,  1948,  the  Provisional  Jewish 
Government  Council  proclaimed  Jewish 
independence  and  the  establishment  of 
a  Jewish  state  in  Palestine  "based  on 
precepts  of  liberty.  Justice,  and  peace 
taught  by  the  Hebrew  prophets."  Par- 
tition, long  discussed,  long  postponed,  ia 
now  a  reality. 

Fortunately  the  British  proposal  of 
setting  up  a  "neutral  authority"  to  gov- 
ern Palestine  was  never  adopted.  It 
was  a  stall  and  would  have  left  the  prob- 
lem unsolved.  The  British  plan  was  In- 
tended to  prevent  the  partition  plan 
from  becoming  effective  by  default 
when  the  mandate  expired.  This  ma- 
neuver failed.  Had  it  succeeded  It 
would  have  been  a  surrender  to  Arab 
states  that  rejected  the  decision  of  the 
United  Nations  Assembly.  This  ap- 
peasement of  the  Arabs  would  have  dls- 
astrou.'^ly  le&.';ened  the  prestige  of  the 
United  Nations, 

Tbe  British  rule  In  Palestine  has 
ceased.  Ample  notice  of  their  with- 
drawal was  given  to  the  United  Nation.^. 
Many  months  of  wrsmgling,  futile  de- 
bates and  Indedfflon  came  to  naught. 
The  refusal  of  the  United  Naflonw  Coun- 
cil to  implement  thf  partition  iHan, 
which  the  Aeeembly  had  adopted  back 
in  November  1M7,  protfuood  a  ■talenMite. 

In  this  situation  tliire  wae  onty  «•• 
thing  for  the  Paleetine  Jews  to  do.  and 
tlu»y  did  It  eoarageously:  On  May  16 
they  announced  the  bUtb  of  a  new 
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J  irlsh  nation,  called  Israel.  The  600,- 
o4o  Jews  in  that  area  are  now  fighting 
maintain  their  Independence. 

The  quick  recognition  by  our  own 
Glovernment  of  the  State  of  Israel  has 
n  deemed  our  pledge.  Every  President 
si  ice  Woodrow  Wilson  has  espoused  the 
aspiration  of  the  Jewish  people  for  a 
homeland  in  Palestine.  Congress  after 
CJ>ngress  has  gone  on  record  declaring 

favor  of  this  homeland. 

The  Second  World  War  wrought  ter- 
rilc  havoc  on  the  Jewish  people.  Mil- 
lions of  thtm  were  the  victims  of  Hlt« 
l«r's  OMMtotM.  At  la.^t  the  scattered 
MUits  will  have  a  haven  to  which 
iHty  ean  mtirat«  and  btgin  to  rtcoO' 
•t  tKl  thfflr  livM, 

OM  furttwr  Mtp  ntodt  to  fet  UMm  fey 
otr  OovmmnMnt.  It  ilMaM  lift  tlit 
•  ma  tmlMirio,  Th«  iin«il  but  bravt 
bfnd  of  Jtwi  u  ffttfffd  by  hosttl*  fofOM 
ny  times  l«rg«r  than  thtlr  own. 
Nhshbormg  nations,  In  violation  of  th« 
p  inciplt<H  of  ths  United  Nations,  art  ln> 
VI  ding  Palsstlne.  Our  Oovcrnment.  »!• 
«  kjrt  frtandly  in  the  past  to  new  nations 
fl  llttllt  for  Independence,  should  per- 
n  it  munitions  to  be  shipped  to  Palestine. 
Bitaln  has  been  supplying  the  Arabs 
w|th  arms. 

Our  Government  should  support  the 
ai>peal  made  by  Israel,  calling  upon  the 
U  tilted  Nations  to  intervene  to  prevent 
Erypt  and  other  Arab  nations  from  in- 
vading Palestine.  These  Invasions  are 
violation  of  the  spirit  and  the  letter 

the  principles  of  the  United  Nations. 

We  have  an  opportunity  now  to  assist 
the  Jews  In  bringing  to   fulfillment  a 

K)0-year  dream. 
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dose.  PrcTeatioo,  and  Treahnent  of 
Cerebral  Palsjr 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

H0N.  FREDERICK  A.  MUHLENBERG 

or  PKMMSTLV^NU 

m  THI  HOUai  or  KIPItCBKNTATIVn 

Tuesdat.  May  IS.  Hit 

Mr.    MUHIXNBERO     Mr.    Speaker, 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the 
i».  I  include  the  following  bill  In- 
trfKluced  by  me  on  May  12.  1948: 
|H.  R.  0A3S.  80th  Cong .  Sd  a«M  | 

bUl  to  am«nd  th«  Public  HMlth  S«rTte« 
kct  to  provld*  (or  tm—nh.  and  Inrcstigs- 
ton  with  FMpcct  to  th«  eauM.  prevention, 
und  trtatmcnt  of  cerebral  palsy,  and  for 
itbtr  purpose* 

.  r«  u  enacted,  etc .  Tliat  the  Public  Health 
rice   Act.  as   amended.   Is   hereby   further 
»nded  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  tiis 
folf owing  new  title: 

•TrrLa  VII— CnnaAi.  Palst 

"SHorr  TiTLa 

'Sac.  701.  Thu  title  may  be  clt«d  as  tha 
ISftlonal  Cerebral  Palsy  Act'. 

"DBCUtaATION  or  POUCT 

'  Sac.  702.  The  Congress  hereby  flnda  and 
ii  larM  (1)  that  the  health  of  the  llMli«  Is 
an  ottMy  affected  and  tiireatened  by  evafeni 
paiiy:  (3)  that  aa  many  as  &00.000  paopto 
in  the  United  States  (conunonly  referred  to 
as  'spastica')   hare  been  bom  with,  or  have 


acquired  at  a  later  time.  <1ainagi  to  the  brain 
which  Interferes  with  voluntary  motion  and 
coordUiation  and  reqxiirea  special  treatment 
and  training:  (3)  that  untU  comparatively 
recently,  victims  of  cerebral  palsy  were  re- 
garded as  Incurables,  but  new  techniques 
employing  new  drugs,  therapy,  and  training 
gtre  evidence  of  much  progress  In  the  treat- 
ment of  persona  afflicted  with  cerebral  palsy: 
and  (4)  that  the  Federal  Government  should 
provide  for  research  and  investigation  with 
respect  to  diseases  of  and  Injuries  to  the 
iMraln  In  order  to  develop  more  effective  means 
of  prevention,  dlagnoals.  and  treatment  of 
such  dlwases  and  Injuries  and  to  cure  the 
victims  thereof 

"MSTtoKAL  caassaAL  PAUiT  iffsrrrvra 


70t,  Pnr  the  purpose  nf  Improving 
the  hMlUl  of  Mm  MO^  <i<  the  United  atatee 
tliroti0i  Um  aoiUhMl  ol  feaearehee,  investl* 
filloiu,  puMM  MitiMtlon,  and  dMMMtra' 
MMMfviaunf  to  tlM  aatiia.pri  »a«ll— ,  tmi 

ratioA  ol  tbose  afllleiH  by  aartbral  palsf :  as* 
•Isting  and  (osterinf  sueh  rsasarahsa  and 
a«iimt«a  by/ublla  ami  private  agenetes.  and 
preOMUaf  tM  gOOfilltatUin  of  all  suoh  re< 
aaarehas  and  actlvlttee  and  the  useful  applU 
ealiea  oi  their  resulu.  tralolof  research 
workars:  training  undanpadtMta  and  post* 
graduate  personnel  in  aaattara  rstatlng  to 
cerebral  palsy;  training  parents  of  ceret>ral 
palsied  children;  and  developing  and  assist- 
ing Sutes  and  other  agenclee  In  the  use  of 
the  most  effective  methods  of  prevention, 
diagnosis,  treatment,  and  restoration  of 
thoee  afflicted  by  cerebral  palsy.  Including 
refresher  courses  for  physicians;  there  U 
hereby  establUhed  In  the  United  States  Pub- 
lic Health  Service  (hereafter  referred  to  In 
this  title  as  the  Service)  a  National  Cerebral 
Palsy  Institute  (hereafter  referred  to  in  this 
title  as  the    Institute). 

"ocma  or  ths  sxhuicon  cumuL 

"Sac.  704  In  carrying  out  the  purpoees  of 
this  title,  the  Surgeon  General  la  authorlaed 
and  directed — 

"(1)  to  conduct,  assist,  and  foster  re- 
investigations, experiments,  and 
itratlons  relating  to  the  cause,  pre- 
vention, and  metiMds  of  diagnosis  and  t'-eat- 
ment  at  cerebral  palsy; 

~(3)  to  promote  the  coordination  of  re- 
search, education,  and  control  programs  con- 
ducted by  the  Institute,  and  slmllsr  programs 
conducted  by  other  agencies,  organisations, 
and  Individuals. 

"(3)  to  make  available  research  facilities 
of  the  Service  to  appropriate  public  authors 
to  health  offlcials  and  sclentisu  en- 
In  spselal  studiss  reUted  to  the  pur- 
posse  of  this  title: 

"(4)  to  make  granta-ln-ald  to  universi- 
ties, bospltala.  laboratories,  and  other  public 
or  private  agencies  and  tnitltutlons.  and  to 
IndividuaU,  for  raasarcb.  education,  and  con- 
trol (service  programs  for  prevention,  dlag- 
nosU.  and  trsatmsnt  utUlatng  current  or  ad- 
methods)  pro)ecu  and  pro- 
grams to  such  agencies  and 
laboratory,  and  related  facilities  neeeesary  for 
Institutions  for  the  construction,  acquisition, 
leaatng.  and  equipment  of  hoeptui.  clinic, 
such  research,  education,  and  control; 

"(5)  to  eetabllsh  an  information  center  on 
reeearch.  prevention,  diagnosis,  and  treat- 
ment of  cerebral  palsy,  and  collect  and  make 
■wallakls.  through  publlcatloiu  and  other 
ap^profinata  aaaans.  reaesrch  and  other  acUv- 
Itles  carried  on  pursuant  to  this  title: 

"(«)  to  secure,  from  time  to  time,  and  for 
such  periods  as  he  deems  advisable,  the  as- 
sistance and  advice  of  persons  from  the 
United  State*  or  abroad,  who  are  experts  in 
the  field  of  cerebral  palsy: 

"(7)to  aatabliah  and  raalnUUi.  from  fluids 
appropriated  or  donated  for  the  purpoee.  re- 
eearch fellowahlpa  In  the  Institute  and  else- 
where, with  such  stipends  and  allowances 


(Including  travel  and  subsistence  expenses) 
as  be  may  deem  necessary  to  train  research 
workers  and  procure  the  aaslstanr*  of  the 
most  brilliant  and  promising  research  fal- 
lows from  the  United  States  and  abroad,  and. 
In  addition,  to  provide  such  training  and  In- 
struction, and  demonstrations,  through 
grants  to  public  and  other  nonprofit  Insti- 
tutions: 

"(8)  to  establUh  and  maintain,  from 
funds  appropriated  or  donated  for  the  pur- 
pose of  tralneeahlps  In  ths  Institute  and 
elsewhere  In  matters  relating  to  the  dlag- 
noals. prevention,  and  treatment  of  cerebral 
palsy,  with  such  stipends  and  allowances  (in- 
cluding travel  and  subaiataaaa  aspaaasa)  aa 
be  may  deem  neceeaanr  to  train  parsons 
found  by  him  to  hsve  proper  qunliflcatlons. 
and  In  addition,  to  provide  such  training 
and  Instruction  snd  damonatratlons,  through 
gfsnts  to  pubiis  snd  ethar  Bonprelt  lostitu* 
tlons; 

"(f  I  to  admit  and  treat  st  the  iMittMf, 
for  purposes  uf  study,  vututttarf  ptMJMlg 
•ufferiiig  rr«m  oerebrsi  paUy,  wbatbar  or  not 
otherwiM  siigibls  for  such  trsatMMt  by  tba 
•ervlee,  and 

"(10)  to  adopt,  upon  rsenwimawdatlon  of 
the  Naclonal  Csrebral  Palsy  Council,  sueh 
additional  msans  as  he  deems  necessary  or 
approprlau  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this 
title. 

"ManoNAL   csaaaBAL  fslst   council 

"Sac.  700.  (a)  There  Is  hereby  created  a 
National  Cerebral  Palsy  Council  (hereafter 
referred  to  In  thla  title  as  the  'CouncU').  to 
consist  of  the  Siu^eon  General  or  his  repre- 
sentative, the  chief  medical  officer  of  the 
Veterans'  Administration  or  his  representa- 
tive, the  Surgeon  General  of  the  Army  or  his 
represenutlve.  the  Surgeon  General  of  the 
Navy  or  hit  repreeentatlve,  the  Chief  of  the 
Children's  Bureau  or  her  representative,  and 
la  members  appointed  without  regard  to  the 
clvu-servlce  laws,  by  the  Surgeon  General, 
with  the  approval  of  the  Federal  Security 
Admlnlstrstor  (hereafter  referred  to  In 
this  UXX*  as  the  'AdmlnUtrator') .  The  13 
persons  appointed  shall  be  leaders  in  the 
fields  of  medical  science,  who  have  qualified 
as  speclallsu  in  cerebral  palsy,  the  funda- 
mental salaoaaa.  education,  or  public  aflalra. 

"(b)  Wutt  appointed  member  of  the  Coun- 
cil ahall  hold  oSce  for  a  term  of  4  years,  ex- 
cept that  any  member  appointed  to  fill  a 
vacancy  occurring  prior  to  ths  expiration  of 
the  term  for  which  his  prsdacasaor  was  ap- 
potntsd.  shall  be  appointed  for  the  re- 
malndar  of  luch  term,  and  except  that,  of 
the  maaabsii  first  appointed,  three  shall  hold 
oSee  for  a  term  of  S  years,  three  shall  hold 
oflke  for  a  term  of  2  years,  and  three  shall 
hold  oOce  for  a  term  of  i  year,  as  designated 
by  the  Surgeon  General.  None  of  such  la 
members  shall  be  eligible  for  reappointment 
until  a  year  has  elapaed  since  the  end  of  his 
precedlnf  term.  Bvery  a  years  the  CouncU 
ahall  elect  1  memt>er  to  act  as  Chairman  for 
the  succeeding  a-year  period. 

"(c)  The  Surgeon  General  la  authorised 
to  utUlse  the  aervtcea  of  any  member  or 
members  of  the  Council  In  connection  with 
matters  related  to  the  work  of  the  Service 
for  Kuch  periods.  In  addition  to  conference 
periods,  as  he  may  determine  to  be  neceeaary. 

"(d)  Bach  appointed  meml>er  of  the  Coun- 
cil. whUe  attending  conferences  or  meetinga 
of  the  Council  or  while  otherwise  serving 
at  the  request  of  the  Surgeon  General,  shall 
t>e  entitled  to  receive  compensation  at  a  rate 
to  be  fixed  by  the  AdmlnUtrator.  but  not  ex- 
ceeding 179  per  day.  and  shall  also  be  entlUed 
to  receive  an  allowance  for  actual  and  neces- 
sary traveling  and  subsistence  expenses  whlls 
SO  serving  away  from  hU  place  of  residence. 

"(e)  The  Council  shall  meet  from  time  to 
time  to  advlae  the  Surgeon  General  on  the 
conduct  of  the  program  of  the  Institute,  and 
to  review  and  make  recommendations  re- 
garding requesu  for  granu-ln-ald  for  re- 
search, education,  and  control. 
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"(f)  The  Council,  with  approval  of  the 
Surgeon  General,  shall  establish  and  appoint 
subcommittees,  to  deal  with  v«rlo\u  phases 
of  dlagnoKls.  treatment,  and  training  of  cases 
of  cerebral  palsy,  as  follows: 

"(1)  Subcommittee  on  Prevention,  which 
shall  be  primarily  concerned  with  obstetrics, 
to  be  composed  of  specialists  skilled  in — 

"(A)  obstetrics: 

"(B)  pediatrics: 

"(C)  emtjryology: 

"(D)  phyiiology  (particularly  convulsions 
snd  the  relationship  of  cerebral  palsy  to  con- 
vulsions or  epilepsy  suffered  t>y  children  at 
an  esrly  age); 

"(I)  asphyxia: 

-(f)  blood- RH; 

"(O)    Infections    ocnirrlng    fsMy    In    life 

(partlculnrly  the  rclatlonsblp  of  whooping 

•Miti.  snd  otlMT  aiirasai  of  gMltfrm,  to 

go0HUsloaa)i 

"(•)  ■ubiOSfitt—  on  iresiment,  le  bt 
^^. ^^  ^  .^.. ......  -St^W^  1,1,^ 

■ini  iiriiKjifjgy. 

"(C)  phystotoffy  (nsrvs  eontraetlons,  and 
go  forth); 

"(D)  orthopedloi; 

"(B)  pediatrics; 

"[T]  pharmacology. 

"(3)  Subcommittee  on  Tralnlr\g  of  Pro- 
fesslonal  Personnel,  to  be  composed  of  the 
following: 

"(A)  the  head  of  an  accredited  medical 
school: 

"(B)  the  head  of  an  accredited  physiother- 
apy school  or  department; 

"(C)  educators    of    cerebral    palsied    per- 


"(O)  occupational  therapists; 

"(K)  speech  therapists; 

"(P)  physlcal-madlclne  specialists: 

"(O)  psychologist  (testing  of  the  cerebral 
palsied  child). 

''(4)  Commltee  on  Educational  Research 
on  the  Cerebral  Palaled  Child,  to  tw  cocn- 
poasd  of  the  following: 

"(A)   qualified  educators; 

"(B)  persons  qualified  to  conduct  clinics 
and  educations!  forums,  for  parents  of  cere« 
bral  palsied  children. 

"coirraoL  csAMTa 


7(M.  (a)  The  Burgeon  General  Is  su- 
thartaed  snd  directed  to  make  granu-tn-ald, 
as  provided  In  thU  section,  to  Ststes.  coim- 
tlss,  hsaith  districts,  and  other  political  sub- 
divisions of  BUtea.  and  to  public  and  non- 
profit inktltuttons  for  the  sstsbllahment  and 
■uuitenance  of  programs  (or  prevention, 
treatment,  and  control  of  cerebral  palsy,  in- 
cluding the  provision  of  appropriate  facili- 
ties for  care  snd  treatosent  and  Including 
the  training  of  personnel. 

"(b)  for  each  fiscal  year,  the  Surgeon 
Oaneral.  with  the  approval  of  the  AdnUnla- 
trator.  shall  determine  the  total  sum  from 
the  appropriation  autiiortaed  under  section 
707  which  shall  be  svaUable  for  allotment 
aW0B(.  the  several  States  snd  other  Instltu- 
ttoaa  under  this  section. 

"(c)  The  Surgeon  General  shall,  from  time 
to  tune,  certify  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
naasury  the  amotmu  to  be  paid  to  each 
State  from  the  allotmenu  to  such  State,  re- 
duced or  Increased,  as  the  case  may  be.  by 
the  amount  which  he  finds  that  estimates  of 
required  expenditures  with  respect  to  any 
prior  period  were  greater  or  less  than  the 
setoel  ezpendlttires  (or  such  period.  Upon 
receipt  of  such  oertlflcation.  the  Secretau7 
of  the  Treasury  shall,  prior  to  sudlt  or  aettle- 
mant  by  the  GeneraJ  AccounUng  Office,  pay  In 
aoordance  with  such  certification. 

"(d)  The  money  so  paid  to  any  SUte  shall 
be  expended  solely  In  carrying  out  the  pur- 
poaea  for  which  the  grant  Is  made,  and  In 
aeoordance  with  plans  preaented  by  the 
health  authority  of  such  SUte  and  approved 
by  the  Siirgeon  General. 


"(e)  Requests  for  grants-in-aid  for  control, 
Including  education  for  projects  and  pro- 
grams not  in  Bute  agencies,  shall  be  sub- 
mitted, reviewed,  and  paid  in  manner  simi- 
lar to  that  established  for  research  grants- 
in-aid. 

"una  AND  AtrrBoanATioNs 
"Sac.  707.  (s)  ihe  Surgeon  General  shall 
recommend  to  ths  Administrator  acceptance 
of  conditional  gifts,  pursuant  to  section  501 
of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act,  for  study. 
Investigation,  or  research  Into  the  cause,  pre- 
vention, or  methods  of  dlagnouls  or  treat- 
ment of  cerebral  palsy,  or  the  acquisition  of 
grounds  or  for  the  erection,  equipment,  or 
maintenance  of  premises,  buildings,  (jr 
equipment  of  the  Institute.  Dotiatluns  of 
•M.M)0  or  over  for  carrying  out  ths  purposes 
r>f  UUa  tula  nay  be  acknowtedfad  by  the  es- 
tamMiMt  wifMn  ths  ttistttuta  of  auitabie 

"(b^Tbarai  .ii<h«irtMd  to  be  ap- 

propriated tut  sarh  fix  ni  year  sturb  MUM  a« 
Uio  Oomraas  n*-*^  '^-'ermlHs  ta  be  nssmary 

to  Mrry  out  >  otuns  ot  ihu  titis, 

"{e)  SU'  1  lions  as  are  hereafter 

made  to  I  purposes  of  this  tills 

msy  be  eapsnded  to  the  DIatrtct  of  Columbia 
for  personal  services,  stenographic  record- 
ing and  translating  ^e^vlce.  by  conuoct  if 
deemed  nsoeasary.  without  regard  to  section 
3709  of  the  Revised  btatutes;  traveling  ex- 
penses (including  the  expenses  of  attendance 
at  meetings  when  specifically  authorized  by 
the  Surgeon  General);  rental,  suppllex  and 
equipment,  purchase  and  exchange  of  medi- 
cal books,  books  of  reference,  directories,  pe- 
riodicals, newspapers  and  press  clippings; 
purchase,  operation,  and  maintenance  of 
motor -propelled  passenger -carrying  vehicles; 
printing  and  binding  (in  addition  to  that 
otherwise  provided  by  law);  and  for  all  other 
necessary  expenses  In  carrying  out  the  pro- 
visions of  this  title. 

e 

"CCMCSAL    PBOVISIONa 

"Sac.  708.  (a)  This  title  shall  not  be  con- 
strued as  superseding  or  limiting  ( 1 )  the 
fimctlons,  under  any  other  act,  of  the  Sur- 
geon General  or  the  Service,  or  of  any  other 
oOoer  or  agency  of  the  United  States,  relat- 
ing to  the  study  of  the  causes,  prevention,  or 
methods  of  diagnosis  or  treatment  of  cerebral 
palsy;  or  (S)  the  expenditure  of  money  there- 
for. 

"(b)  The  Surgeon  General  shall  perform 
bis  functions  under  this  title  under  the  su- 
pervision snd  direction  of  the  Administrator. 
The  Surgeon  Grnersl.  with  the  approval  of 
the  AdmlnUtrator,  Is  suthorlacd  to  make 
such  rules  and  regulations  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  title. 

"(c)  As  used  In  this  title,  the  term  'SUte' 
means  a  StaU  or  the  District  of  Columbia. 
Hswsll.  Alsaka.  Puerto  Rico,  or  the  Vugln 
Islands. 

"(d)  The  Surgeon  General  shall  Include  In 
the  report  for  submission  to  the  Congress  at 
the  beginning  of  each  reRUlar  session  s  full 
report  of  the  admlnlstrstlon  of  this  title.  In- 
cluding a  detaUed  statement  of  recelpu  and 
disbursements. 

"(e)  The  Administrator  Is  suthorlzed  to 
fix  the  compenaatlon  for  the  services  of  cer- 
tain apecially  qualified  scientific  and  profes- 
sional personnel  concerned  with  research  ac- 
tivities of  the  National  Institute  of  Health, 
and  the  National  Cerebral  Palsy  Institute: 
Prmidfd.  That  the  rates  of  compensation  for 
positions  established  pursuant  to  the  provi- 
Elans  of  this  subsection  shall  not  be  less  than 
$10,000  per  annum  nor  more  than  $15,000 
per  annum." 

Sec.  a.  Title  Vn  of  the  act  entlUed  "An  act 
to  consolidate  and  revise  the  laws  relating  to 
the  Public  Health  Service,  and  for  other  pur- 
poees." approved  July  1.  1944.  as  amended.  U 
hereby  redesignated  "title  VII";  sections  701 
to  714.  Inclusive,  of  such  title  sre  hereby  re- 
a  section  801  to  814,  req;>ectlvely. 


Correction  by  Theodore  W.  Schnltz  of 
Article  by  George  Weller 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  C.  WAYLAND  BROOKS 

or  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesdau.  May  18  Heoislative  day  of 
Monday.  May  10  >,  194t 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimoufl  oonaont  to  hsve  printed  in 
ihe  Apprndix  of  thr  Rtcoao  two  Irttrra 
from  'Iheodore  W.  ftrhulU,  chB)'»"»"  of 
thf  Dtntrtment  of  Ironmnirii  r« 

alty  of  Oh<  >  rnlng  an  aituic  by 

OtofM  W II  WM  ptftood  in  ibf 

KlOOM  aom«  time  bko. 

VMM  btinf  no  utojoetlim,  tho  Ifttori 
wor«  orderod  to  be  printed  (n  the  Rmqw, 
AS  followi; 

Tub  Umveasirr  or  Chicaoo, 
Okpastmrnt  or  EcoMoscica, 
Chieaffo,  III..  March  25,  1941. 
Senator  C.  Watlano  BaoOKS, 
Senate  Uflee  Building, 

Wathington.  D.  C. 
Deas  Senatos  BsooKs:  My  attention  haa 
t>een  called  to  the  fact  that  you  had  placed 
in  the  CoNcazsaiONAL  Rscoao  under  exten- 
sion of  remarks  an  article  by  George  Weller 
purporting  to  report  on  a  statement  which 
I  made  at  a  seminar  In  international  eco- 
nomic relations  at  Harvard  University.  Cam- 
bridRe,  Mass  ,  this  appearing  in  the  Appendix 
of  the  CoNGRT.ssioNAL  RscoRD  ot  March   4 

It  is  very  kind  and  considerate  of  you  to 
place  these  observations  of  Mr.  'Weller  on 
what  I  said  at  Harvard  In  the  CoHcaxaaioNAL 
Recoko.  Inasmuch  as  Mr.  Weller  In  con- 
siderable part  misinterpreted  the  main  em- 
phasis of  my  remarka  at  Harvard.  I  found 
It  necessary  to  write  a  brief  note  to  the 
Chicago  Dally  News,  which  they  were  kind 
enough  to  publish  and  actually  feature  as 
they  did  In  the  Issue  of  March  0.  1048.  on  the 
editorial  psgr. 

I  am  enclosing  a  copy  of  my  statement  to 
the  Chicago  DaUy  News,  in  which  I  at> 
tempted  to  put  Mr.  Wellrr's  story  into  more 
accurate  ftxrus 

You  may  «ikh,  and  I  would  be  very  pleased 
to  hsvs  this  sutement  added  to  the  Raooao. 
Thank  you  indeed. 

Sincerely  yours. 

THSODoaa  W.  SrnoLTC. 

Chairman. 

Maacn  S.   l»48. 
To  the  Enrros  of  the  Chicago  Dau-T  Krmn : 

As  a  student  George  Weller  gets  a  low  O 
on  his  report  on  my  Harvard  daasroora 
statement  (In  the  Dally  News.  Tuesday, 
March  2.)  His  big  red  apple  notwithstand- 
ing. I  must  call  blm  to  account. 

Weller.  although  sensitive  to  details  and 
atmosphere,  missed  last  Friday's  lesson.  I 
did  not  analyze  the  Marshall  plan.  Nor  did 
I  condemn  It.  Let  me  review  last  week'a 
lesson  for  him: 

1.  United  States  agricultural  policy  has 
become  extremely  protect lonlstic;  It  to  In- 
creasingly inconsistent  with  multUateral- 
lam:  it  does  not  square  with  the  objectives 
of  the  reciprocal  trade  agreements  or  with 
those  of  ITQ.  The  Wool  Act  of  1947  drama- 
tizes this  inconsistency. 

2.  The  terms  of  exctiange  beween  farm 
and  nonfarm  products  will  again  turn 
against  agriculture — enough  to  taring  farm 
prices  down  to  90  percent  and  less  of  parity. 

3.  The  Government,  then,  in  an  effort  to 
make  good  on  Its  agricultural  price  policy. 


/ 
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\tiU  (1)  hold  domestic  prtcM  abort  com- 
I  ctUiT*  leveU.  (3)  dump  farm  products 
I  liroad.  and  (3)  revert  to  productloa  con- 
(rola 

4.  ThM-t  Is  s  rs*l  danger  that  the  Kuro- 
]  m»n  Recovery  Program  will  baaoaM  a  con- 
^  •nicBC  device  for  dumping  AnMrtean  farm 
]  roducu;  that  It  wUl.  In  this  respect,  be 
1  ised  to  achieve  the  price  objective  of  our 
I  grlcultural  policy,  and  not  our  multilateral 
trade  obJectUe.  (This  would  be  a  misuse. 
I  lut  not  a  condemnation  of  the  Marshall 
I  ilan.  I 

We  need  to  become  aware  of  this  pros- 
]  lective  misuse  of  the  ERP.  and  establish 
I  ome  saf efuards. 

5  It  Is  possible  to  reconcile  our  agiicul- 
t  Ural  price  policy  and  for«lgn  trade  policy, 
ulthout  lesTlng  farm  people  entirely  unpro- 
t  Bcted  in  the  event  of  mass  unemployment. 

8.  The  way  to  reconcile  this  conflict  Is  to 
<  iMoatinue  the  policy  of  supporting  farm 
frtOM  in  the  market,  and  to  undertake  In- 
MMMl..  In  the  event  of  a  dspreaslon.  a  policy 
■C  eompensatory  Income  payments  to  farm 

ly  it  would  be  absurd  to  oppose  the 

ICarshall  plan  (as  I  did  not),  simply  because 

I  c  does  not  resolve  the  long-standing  con- 

I  llct  between  agricultural  and  foreign  trade 

•oUcy 

So  much.  then,  on  the  leaaon  that  Weller 

despite   the   calm   at   Harvard.     My 

on   his   report.   I  am   sure.   Is  overly 

lenerous. 

THEOooai  W    8cHxn.T«, 
Tht  Vntver$ity  of  Chiemgo. 


¥hat  Happeaed  to  the  Merited  Pay-Raise 
Bill? 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

or   MICHIGAN 

IN  THK  HOU8«  OP  RIPRKSKNTATIVIS 

Tuesday.  Maw  H.  1949 

Mr.  DINOELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  un- 
warranted and  Inezcvsable  delay  affect- 
ng  pay  raises  for  postal  employees  and 
tther  Federal  empioycas  li  due  oittrely 
the  uncompromlafBg  opposition 
gainst  the  pay  increase  held  by  a  con- 
(  entrated  and  dominant  forcre  within  the 
majority  party  now  in  control. 

In  view  of  the  tremendous  increase  in 

hrlng  costs  since  OPA  has  t)een  abolished 

here  can  be  no  argument  against  the 

educed  amount  of  pay  increase  which 

I  aany  Members  of  the  Hou.se  reluctantly 

I  aoapt  as  a  final  and  a  minimal  compro- 

sbe.     Personally.   I   still    hold    to    the 

1.000  pay  raise  for  all  Government  em- 

l  loyees.  which,  after  all  the  delay,  should 

te  retroactive  to  January  1. 

The  $1,000  Increase  provided  in  my  bill 
yas  the  first  concrete  proposal  before  the 
ouse.  It  is  unquestionably  fair  and 
ultable.  It  was  the  wedge  that  forced 
split  among  the  blind  economy  ad- 
ts  and  brought  about  the  introduc- 
of  several  compromisf  buis  providing 
amounts.  But  where  are  these 
IjUb?  Why  the  lag  or  is  It  a  stall  which 
1 ;  intended  to  rob  the  Pederal  employees 
(|f  their  Just  claims  by  reason  of  being 
ught  in  the  log  jam  before  Anal  ad- 
4>umment? 

I  want  to  sound  a  warning  to  all  FM- 
*al  employees,  to  be  on  guard.    Tberc  is 


no  excuse  or  reason  why  the  pay  raise 
should  not  be  the  law — there  is  less  reason 
for  further  delay.  There  is  enough  senti- 
ment in  Congress  to  promptly  pass  a  gen- 
erous measure  but  even  a  compromise 
figure  of  $600  or  $500  per  annum  pro- 
viding retroactive  pay  increase  to  Jan- 
uary 1  could  be  enacted  without  any  de- 
bate. It  should  l>e  passed  now.  The 
leadership  of  the  majority  is  on  trial,  the 
decision  Is  theirs  to  make.  Appropria- 
tions are  available  for  everything  and  for 
everybody  but  the  faithful  Pederal  em- 
ployee who  must  wait  until  the  spirit 
moves  the  sluggish  mind  and  the  unwill- 
ing body  of  the  present  Congress. 

The    situation    is    critical    and   needs 
prompt,  positive,  and  corrective  action. 


Speech  of  Hon.  Samuel  K.  McCoonell,  Jr., 
of  Pennsjivania 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  E.  WALUCE  CHADWICK 

or  rCMMSTLVAIflA 

IN  The  house  of  representatives 

Tuesday.  May  18.  1948 

Mr.  CHADWICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Rkcoio,  I  include  the  following  speech  of 

Hon.     S.\lfT7XL     K.     McCONNKLL.     Jr..     of 

Pennsylvania,  at  the  Hey  Day  Elxerclses. 
at  University  of  Pennsylvania  on  May  14. 
1948: 

Immediately  after  my  acceptance  of  your 
gracious  Invitation  to  speak  here  today.  I 
Inquired  of  a  close  friend,  now  holding  an 
olBclal  position  with  the  university,  what 
type  of  talk  I  should  make  on  this  occasion. 
He  wrote  me  to  the  effect  that,  having  been 
an  undergraduate  at  this  university.  I  should 
follow  alon^  the  general  Ideas  of  the  speaker 
at  the  Hey  Day  exercises  when  I  was  a  senior 
on  the  campus.  I  had  to  confess  to  him 
that  I  could  remember  neither  the  subject 
matter  nor  the  name  of  the  speaker. 

•Well.  Sam,"  he  replied,  "the  students 
probably  will  not  remember  what  you  say. 
either." 

So.  with  that  thought  In  mind.  I  assure  you 
I  have  no  Illusions  of  grandeur  that  would 
cause  me  to  believe  that  what  I  say  will  be 
remembered  by  my  audience  I  only  hope 
it  will  prove  helpful  at  the  present  time. 

I  enjoy  and  appreciate  the  opportunity  to 
appear  here  before  you  25  years  after  gradu- 
ation from  the  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
and  congratulate  the  senior  class  and  those 
who  are  receiving  awards  today.  It  U  very 
thrilling  to  receive  the  honors  after  one  has 
striven  diligently  and  honestly  to  earn  them. 
That  experience  will  occur  again  and  again 
as  you  proi^ress  through  life. 

The  world  is  in  a  state  of  flux,  and  It  docs 
not  yet  appear  what  the  future  holds  for 
each  one  of  us.  Confusion,  unrest,  and  strife 
are  prevalent  throughout  the  earth.  It  Is 
probably  to  be  expected,  for  you  cannot  blow 
out  the  brains  of  millions  of  people  and 
destroy  billions  of  dollars  worth  of  property 
without  causing  terrlflc  economic,  political, 
and  social  dislocations. 

There  are  people  who  will  express  sym- 
pathy for  you  at  such  a  time.  They  see  you 
In  a  world  that  has  gone  askew.  They  view 
it  as  a  dismal  place,  devoid  of  opportunity, 
with  no  welcome  for  you. 

I  have  no  uat  for  such  Ideas,  nor  do  I 
sympathize  with  you.  Rather,  do  I  envy 
you.  dccpiy  and  sincerely,  as  all  persons  mint 


who  are  even  remotely  aware  of  the  tre- 
mendous needs  of  the  world  today;  and 
where  need  Is.  there  you  will  find  oppor- 
tunity. 

Are  there  no  problems  and  needs  today? 
Have  we  found  the  perfect  solutions  for  bet- 
ter International  relations,  for  unemploy- 
ment, for  adequate  housing,  for  sound  Oov- 
ernment  fiscal  policies,  for  good  lat>or-man- 
agement  activities,  for  proper  types  of  tax- 
ation, for  equitable  and  sensible  racial  re- 
lationships, for  a  finely  adjusted  balance 
between  Federal.  State,  and  local  govern- 
ments, for  unity  among  our  people,  etc  7 
Are  there  no  more  efliclent  methods  for  mak- 
ing things,  or  for  making  more  of  them  for 
more  people?  The  opportunities  for  service 
to  mankind  are  unlimited. 

The  needs  will  be  met.  and  the  problems 
will  be  worked  out  only  becauae  of  the  dreams, 
the  plans,  and  the  actions  of  Individuals 
Tbarf  are  people  today,  some  of  them  well 
•tfncated  in  a  formal  way.  who  believe  that 
only  by  the  development  of  a  gigantic,  auto- 
matic plan  will  things  be  sccompllshed.  Many 
of  them  believe  that  no  Idea  for  Improvement 
is  worth  considering  unless  It  can  t>e  or- 
ganized into  some  mighty  mass  movement 
Involving  millions  of  people.  The  very  sight 
of  boats  of  men  in  brown  shirts  and  black 
shirts  seemed  to  certain  Individuals  to  gl\e 
suthentlclty  to  the  rotten  snd  decadent  Ideas 
of  Hitler  and  Mussolini.  How  superficial  is 
such  thinking. 

We  need  plans  and  we  need  systems,  but. 
above  all.  we  need  honorable.  Intelligent,  and 
aensible  persons  to  manage  them.  Systems 
do  not  run  by  themselves;  always  there  must 
be  an  individual  or  a  group  of  individuals  to 
put  them  Into  operation  and  to  administer 
them.  It  has  been  aptly  stated  that  the  his- 
tory of  an  institution  or  of  a  nation,  during 
a  particular  period  of  time,  u  but  the  length- 
ened shsdow  of  an  Individual. 

Tours  U  a  glorious  opportunity;  the  Na- 
tion cries  out  for  men  who  can  meet  the 
challenge.  A  friend  of  mine,  with  world- 
wide contacts,  has  often  stated  that  It  doeant 
take  many  people  to  accomplish  things 
A  handful  of  people  made  Germany  Nazi  and 
Italy  FascUt.  A  few  individuals  started  tht. 
Communlat  Party,  which,  in  5  ahort  years, 
captured  Ruaaia  and  t>egan  to  cast  its  influ- 
ence throughout  the  world.  Less  than  100 
people  brought  about  the  Renaissance  and 
the  Reformation  In  Europe  Only  10  men 
produced  the  Federal  Union  of  America.  Dr 
Welch  of  Johns  Hopkins,  with  a  small  dis- 
ciplined group  of  young  doctors,  changed  the 
medical  life  of  America.  A  small  band  of 
Christian  disciples  slong  the  shores  of  Galilee 
affected  mankind  throughout  the  centuries: 
and  sitting  within  the  range  of  my  voice  at 
this  very  moment  sre  some  who  could  affect 
the  course  of  history. 

I  believe  that  you  have  every  reason  to  look 
forward  hopefully.  We  are  going  through  a 
period  of  uncertainty  and  strife,  which  msy 
well  be  only  a  prelude  to  another  advance  of 
the  human  race.  Dr.  James  Henry  Breasted, 
in  his  fascinating  book  Conquest  of  Clvlllxa- 
tlon  indicated  his  fsith  In  a  favorable  out- 
look. He  pictured  man  as  setting  forth  on  a 
great  adventure,  the  human  adventure.  As 
he  looked  back  and  saw  what  man  had 
achieved  in  spite  of  frequent  maladjustment 
and  conflict,  he  was  optimistic.  Dr.  Breasted 
believed  thst  the  years  of  the  past  were  not 
futile,  but  actually  were  stepping  stones  to 
higher  levels  in  the  future. 

I  realize  how  little  I  can  really  give  you  of 
advice  or  experience.  The  stern  law  of  na- 
ture, that  everything  of  value  must  be  earned, 
stands  in  the  way.  I  can.  however,  tell  you 
what  I  believe  the  baaic  requirements  are  for 
those  who  plan  to  participate  after  gradua- 
tion In  our  economic  and  government  activi- 
ties. The  list  Is  not  Inclusive,  but  I  believe 
the  essential  Ingredlenu  are:  religious  and 
spiritual  faith;  a  healthy  body,  espedall? 
one    that    can    endure    great    strains    and 
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i:  a  knowledge  of  htiman  nattire;  a 
th(»-ough  grounding  in  the  fundamentals  of 
various  systems  of  government,  with  special 
emphasis  on  our  American  Republic  system, 
and  Its  tangible  accomplishments;  a  basic 
understanding  of  economic  ideas  and  tbe- 
ortea;  and  a  tialanced  vlewf>olnt  of  all  life. 

Probably  you  will  say  of  the  first  Ingredient 
I  mentioned.  Oh!  tha  is  Just  religious  talk. 
But  you  do  not  have  to  take  my  word  for  It. 
If  you  think  the  Ideas,  beliefs,  and  teachings 
of  religion  are  not  right,  then  test  them  out. 
Personally.  I  believe  life  will  not  work  out  In 
any  other  way.  Suppose  we  try  to  run  this 
country  on  the  basis  of  complete  selfishness, 
complete  dishonesty,  complete  hatred  and 
complete  lust,  and  then  see  what  happens. 
If  that  is  the  right  way  to  live,  then  a 
nation  following  such  ideas  should  function,, 
smoothly  and  prosper.  But  you  know  what 
would  happen.  Not  a  bank  would  stay  open. 
I)ecau8e  the  money  would  be  stolen;  busineas 
would  collapse  for  lack  of  trust:  life  insur- 
ance policies  would  not  be  paid;  homes  would 
be  broken  tip;  robt)erle8  and  murders  would 
al>ound,  and  chaoa  would  occur.  No!  it  Juet 
would  not  work  We  are  not  perfect,  but 
fortunately,  there  are  enough  good  people  In 
the  Nation  to  bold  it  together  and  keep  it 
going 

Another  requirement  I  have  mentioned  is 
that  of  a  balanced  viewpoint.  A  great  need 
of  this  country  todsy  is  balance.  Life  is  a 
continual  matter  of  adjustment  and  balance. 
In  nature  we  have  watched  Its  operation. 
The  aviator  aad  the  builder  must  otwerve  the 
law  of  gravity  which  la  one  of  equilibrium,  or 
■oifer  unpleasant  consequences.  You  have 
■een  the  effects  of  too  little  sleep,  of  over- 
eating, and  of  too  much  or  too  little  exercise. 
That  same  lack  of  balance  also  has  its  effect 
in  other  activities.  Extremes  In  any  part  of 
life  bring  uoubie. 

It  is  evident  In  many  of  the  problems  of 
the  day.  In  the  field  of  economics,  great 
wealth  and  extreme  poverty,  with  no  middle 
class,  have  brought  strife  and  friction 
throughout  the  ages.  Those  who  seek  com- 
plete freedom  are  in  constant  opposition  to 
those  who  advocate  absolute  control.  In 
labor-management  relations,  a  lack  of  reason 
and  balance  has  caused  abuses  and  unrest 
with  troubles  today  which  are  apparent  to 
everyone.  One-sided  laws  will  Increase  the 
tension  under  which  all  of  us  live.  We,  who 
are  active  in  public  life,  have  observed  the 
tendency  of  the  extremists  to  Inflate  situa- 
tions to  abnormal  proportions,  which  makes 
It  so  dlfBcult  to  find  reasonable  solutions  In 
an  atmosphere  surcharged  with  pressure  and 
excitement. 

You  are  probably  aware  of  the  problems 
created  by  the  complexities  of  modem  life. 
Transportation,  housing,  education,  medical 
care,  mass  production,  and  Nation-wide 
strikes,  are  Just  a  few  of  the  many  situations 
that  are  pressing  for  attention  and  solution. 
SlKXild  they  t>e  handled  by  individual  and 
community  action,  by  the  States,  by  the 
Federal  Government,  or  by  a  combination  of 
all  of  them.  Here  is  the  focal  point  of  the 
argument.  The  entire  concept  of  what  Is 
known  as  the  American  way  of  life  Is  In- 
volved. That  is  the  reason  I  have  suggested 
that  those  among  you  who  wish  to  take 
part  In  the  big  Job  of  finding  solutions  to  our 
economic  and  Government  problems  should 
study  all  systems  of  government,  with  special 
attention  to  our  American  Republic.  This 
will  enable  you  to  develop  a  philosophy  of 
government  or  a  standard  to  which  you  can 
refer  while  considering  the  Important  ques- 
tions of  the  day. 

It  is  easy  to  state  the  problems,  and  It  is 
not  dilBcult  for  one  to  talk  in  glowing  Ideal- 
istic terms  of  the  objectives,  tut  oh.  how  we 
need  Individuals  who  can  tell  the  country  in 
simple,  direct  language  how  results  are  to 
be  achieved:  and  particularly,  how  they  can 
IM  attained  without  Jeopardizing  our  free- 
dom, or  causing  more  troublesome  problems 
than  the  ones  we  are  seeking  to  correct. 

This  earth  has  been  Inhabited  for  thcu- 
•ands  of  years  by   human  beings.     During 


that  long  period  of  time,  most  of  them  have 
gone  hungry  and  untold  millions  hav* 
starved  to  death.  Then  m  one  small  section 
of  this  earth,  a  large  number  of  the  In- 
habitants have  had  a  relative  abundance  of 
material  things,  and  very  few  people  have 
died  of  hunger.  Surely  the  system  of  gov- 
enunent  and  economics  of  that  country  Is 
worth  studying  most  carefully.  It  has  pro- 
duced tangible,  practical  results. 

Our  forefathers  who  established  our  Gov- 
ernment knew  history  and  they  knew  human 
nature.  They  sought  to  curtail  power,  espe- 
cially too  much  central  authority  and  con- 
trol. They  endeavored  to  make  effective  the 
will  of  the  majority,  but  at  the  same  time 
they  attempted  to  protect  individual  and 
minority  rights.  Lasge  areas  were  reserved 
for  State  and  local  action.  The  entire  theme 
was  one  of  balance  of  power. 

The  tendency  of  some  people  to  have  the 
Pederal  Government  manage  more  and  more 
activities,  even  If  for  good  objectives,  upsets 
that  balanced  structure  idea  of  Government. 
All  roads  are  leading  to  Washington,  Just  as 
nearly  2,000  years  ago  all  roads  led  to  Rome. 
It  is  making  for  Inefficiency,  for  It  Is  obvious 
that  we  cannot  handle  satisfactorily  the 
many  duties  we  now  have  without  adding 
extra  ones. 

I  shall  not  tell  you  how  to  fight  your  bat- 
tle. That  is  yotir  privilege  and  your  charge. 
But  I  do  suggest.  In  ell  sincerity,  that  you 
study  and  consider  all  aides  of  every  question. 
Prepare  yourself  carefully  and  thoroughly  so 
that  you  will  be  trained  and  equipped  to 
make  a  real  contribution  In  the  uncertain 
future  years  that  loom  before  us.  Step  forth, 
then,  and  let  nothing  stand  In  your  way.  Go 
out  from  the  cloistered  halls  of  your  uni- 
versity, knowing  that  the  world  has  need  of 
you,  and  will  welcome  your  offerings,  once 
you  compel  Its  attention.  "The  younger 
generations."  said  Ibsen,  "are  knocking  at  the 
door.  Shall  we  wait  for  them  to  break  It 
down,  or  ahall  we  admit  them  gladly?"  The 
world  win  admit  you  gladly,  onoe  it  sees  that 
you  are  in  earnest,  and  have  something  to 
^ve. 

Some  years  ago  I  read  with  interest  a  talk 
given  by  the  president  of  a  large  automobile 
company  to  young  men.  It  contained  this 
inspiring  paragraph: 

"At  certain  epic  times  and  places — under 
some  spur  of  necessity,  exaltation,  or  faith — 
man  has  fortified  his  spirit,  beaten  down  his 
feara,  and  stepped  forth  as  the  master  of  his 
destiny:  At  such  times  and  In  such  places 
the  human  race  has  known  its  greatest  ac- 
complishment and  highest  dignity.  Then 
courage  and  character  and  Intelligence  have 
worked  their  valid  miracles;  and  life  has 
become  not  a  whining  and  a  misery,  but  an 
adventure  rich  and  fine." 

"Across  the  fields  of  yesterday 
He  sometimes  comes  to  me, 
A  little  lad  Just  back  from  play — 

The  lad  I  used  to  be. 
And  yet.  he  smiles  so  wistfully 

Once  he  has  crept  within, 
I  wonder  if  he  hopes  to  see 
The  man  I  might  have  been." 

I  ccnfrratulate  you  today  and  wish  you 
Godspeed. 


Los  Angeles  County  Board  of  Supenritors 
Endories  H.  R.  5004 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GORDON  L.  McDONOUGH 

OP  CAUrOKNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  18,  1948 

Mr.  McDONOUGH.     Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  I  wish 

to     include    the     following     resolution 
recently   adopted    by   the   Los   Angeles 


County  Board  of  Supervisors  of  which  I 
was  a  member  before  coming  to  Congress 
endorsing  H.  R.  5004: 

Reaolution  memorialising  Congress  for  early 

passage  of  H.  R.  5004,  equality  in  natu- 
ralization bUl 

Whereas  over  33,000  persons  of  Japanese 
ancestry  made  a  dlstingulahed  contribution 
during  the  late  war  as  American  soldiers  in 
the  armed  forces  while  members  d  thalr 
families  and  of  their  race  ahared  with  un- 
mistakable devotion  the  privations  and  haid- 
ships  Incident  to  the  sucoeasful  operation  oX 
the  war:  and 

Whereas  within  the  last  6  years  Pederal 
naturalization  rjxd  immigration  laws  have 
been  amended  to  tnafrle  Um  otuaenahip  and 
enu-y  of  Chinaw  (mtmmialiinl  by  thia 
board  of  supervisors) ,  and  a  few  othera.  amall 
in  number;  and 

Whereas  permanent  American  rcaidentt-  of 
Japanese  ancesUy.  realdenu  In  Loa  Angelca 
County  for  over  a  quarter  of  a  century  and 
longer,  are  still  excluded  from  the  privilcga 
of  becoming  American  citizens  under  prcMnt 
laws;  and 

Whereas  resident*  of  Japanaac  aneeatry 
have  over  half  a  century  made  Important 
contributions  to  the  agricultural  develop- 
ment and  culttiral  richneu  of  Los  Angeles 
County:  and 

Whereas  this  measure  maintalxu  the  basic 
national  origins  quota  system  which  under- 
lies the  Immigration  Act  of  1024;  and 

Whereas  it  is  the  American  way  of  life  to 
encourage  immigrants  to  become  American 
citizens:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved.  That  the  Board  of  Supervisors 
of  the  County  of  Los  Angeles  hereby  extends 
its  endorsement  to,  and  memorlallaes  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  to  give  early 
passage  to  H.  R.  5004,  which  gives  naturaliza- 
tion to  these  persons  herettjfore  excluded 
from  naturallKatlon;  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  memorial  b« 
forwarded  to  8enat<xv  Know'lans  and 
DowNET.  Congressmen  Nixom.  PotrLaoit. 
Douglas,  McDonough,  Jack&om.  King,  Baao- 
LET.  HoLinxLO.  HursHAW,  and  Shsppabd.  to 
the  Chairmen  of  the  Senate  and  House  Sub- 
committees on  Immigration  and  Naturalisa- 
tion, to  the  United  States  Conference  of 
llayors  and  that  they  be  urged  to  do  every- 
thing In  their  power  to  secure  the  enactment 
of  this  lu-gent  and  desirable  legislation. 


Treahneot  of  Japanese-AmericaDs 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  C.  WAYUND  BROOKS 

or  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  May  18  (.legislative  day  of 
Monday,  May  10),  1948 

Mr.  BROOKS.    Mr.  President.  I  ask 

unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  editorial 
entitled  "Proper  Way  To  Right  a  War- 
time Wrong,"  published  In  the  Des 
Moines  Register  on  May  14. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PBOm    WAT    TO    BUSHT    A    WABTTMS    WBOMfl 

One  of  the  most  interesting — and  moat 
American — chapters  In  the  iUstory  of  prlTat* 
enterprise  Is  the  story  of  how  Japanese  im- 
migrants. Imported  as  cheap  oriental  labor, 
made  themselves  in  a  single  generation  Into 
prosperous,  well-educated,  American  farm 
operators,  Bmall-buslneas  men,  and  fisher- 
men. 

Through  no  fault  of  their  own,  aU  this  waa 
wiped  out  in  a  few  frantic  weeks.  ThCM 
were  not  the  weeks  between  Pearl  Harbor 
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•rid  the  b*tUe  at  Uxdwuj.  when  th«  wwt 
1*7  ofMO  to  Japan—  attack.  Th» 
foiead  «Tacuatkm  of  more  tban  100,000  Japa- 
ns, and  tbe  forced  liquidation  of 
■d  tiMir  aeeimiulationa  of  a  thrifty  lifetime, 
rane  later 

aere  u  bow  one  of  them  tells  It: 
The  eTa<nie«B  were  usually  given  7  to  10 
I'  notice  at  the  time  they  would  be  mov«d 
frAm  their  bomca.     But  thousands  got  I«aa 
til  M.   They  had  no  idea  where  they  would 
golaff.  how  long  they  would  be  excluded 
mea.    They  were  notified  that 
tmport  to  a  railway  station  or  bua 
at  a  stated  hour,  taking  with  them 
the  gooda  they  could  acttially  carry 
*Thu  meant  they  must  «HlMV  mU  or  rent, 
lo  in  or  store,  place  In  eWtatfteaalUp,  or  dla- 
of  in  some  way,  all  tangible  property, 
tl^ta  included  farma,  nursery  stocks,  grow- 
crops,    all    kinds    of    farm    machinery. 
tritcks.  hotels.  iwMHTMita.  hofnaa.  furniture, 
all    the    —mptmty    at    •ooamodities 
by  the  130.000  people.     •     •     •" 
leans    hsTs    had    a    great   change   of 
h4art   since   th;n      We  can   never   make   up 
these  people  for  what   we  did  to  them. 
Blit  w«  want  to  do  what  w«  can.  since  we 
fc  find  out  that : 
Not  a  single  act  of  sabotage  or  espionage 
,  conml'.ted  by  any  of  the  Japanese-Amcr- 
ickna,  in  Hawaii  or  continental  United  Stataa. 
The  overwhelming   majority   of   them  re- 
ilned  loyal  to  the  United  Statea,  In  spite 
early  Japaneae  victories  and  In  spite  of 
atrocious     treatment     by     their 
country. 
Japaciaae-Amerlcans  In  the  armed  aervlcaa 
le  an  extraordinary  record  for  conspicuous 
gallantry. 

There  are  several  things  that  only  the 
C  tngress  of  the  United  States  can  do.  One 
to  pass  the  Judd  bill,  to  put  them  on  the 
M*  basis  as  Chinese  In  regard  to  imml- 
itlon  and  naturalization. 
Another  Is  for  the  Senste  to  p«tas  the 
atlon  Claims  bill,  already  passad  unan- 
ly  by  the  Houae. 
Kvacuees  cannot  sue  in  the  Federal  court 
time  has  run  out  for  that.  But 
bill  would  have  the  Justice  De- 
partment set  up  a  rfwnHlon  to  act  as 
court  for  settling  i  lallM  up  to  92.500  per 
p>rson.  paid  out  of  funds  to  be  appropriated 
f(r  this  purpose  by  Congress.  Any  larger 
cl  kioos  would  have  to  be  paid  through  special 
blls. 
This  is  not  an  over-generous  bill,  but  since 
has  bean  paaaed  unanimously  by  the  Rouse 
l4  this  Congress,  snd  a  similar  bill  was 
unanlmotisly  by  the  Senate  In  the 
Itkn  Congress,  the  thing  to  do  Is  pass  It 
1  ilckly  and  worry  about  larger  claims  later. 
In  honor  and  decency.  w»  can  do  no  leas. 


Peace 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  A.  SHHATHERS 

or  rtoaiOA 
IN  THE  HOUSS  OF  RXPRJCSBNTATTVXS 

Tuesday.  May  18.  1948 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
ktve  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
f  BCOKO,  I  Include  the  following  poem 
ffom  an  able  and  discerning  constituent: 

PCAO 

Atiraaitnn.  always  the  common  thief  of 
ktiman  rights,  has  now  bacoma  the  moat 
pi  rfldtous  traitor  to  God  and  man. 

While  he  arrays  his  might,  to  tight  against 
peace  of  the  world,  prompt  resistance,  in 
hkhair  of  stricken  neighbors.  Is  the  straight 


and   narrow,  but  the  stircst  way  to  man's 

aalvatlon. 
Some  of  the  most  vocal  friends  of  peace 

ara  ^*nrw%g  the  least  outspoken   enemies  of 

aggtasaton.     Are  they  consistent?     These  are 

the  facts: 

Friends   of   aggression    are   the   enemies   of 
peace,  in  Burope.  Asia.  Africa.  Greece. 

Friends  of  peace  are  the  enemies  of  aggres- 
sion, in  America,   or  any  nation 

Peace  must  prevaU.  aggression  go;  but  time 
\M  ruzmlng  fast  and  low. 

Why  wait  tintll  It  is  too  late,  to  soothe  world 
fear,  or  banlah  hate? 

Uan  I  deadliest  foe,  blood-stained  and  red,  is 
dread   aggression's   ruthless   hesd. 

Become  an  helpful  as  you  can.  but  t>an  what- 
ever Injures  mart 

Free  life  from  strife;  but  bring  help  now.  to 
wring  world  sorrow  from  our  brow. 

Too  late  to  hate.     Peace  needs  all  now  befors 
It  is  too  late  to  help. 

Since  time  began  the  wrath  sublime  hates 
not   the  man.  but  crushes  crime. 
Shall  we.  what  is  left  of  us.  remsln  free 

as  Ood  made  us?     If  so,  all  must  decide  to- 
day, to  stay  the  sinking  star  of  peace,  and 

alow  the  scorching  sun  of  aggreaalon. 

—Charles  M.  HimeZ. 


Taxinf  the  Tax  Bureau's  Facilities 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CHARLES  B.  DEANE 

OF  NOtTH  CASOLITf  \ 

IN  THl  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  May  IS.  1948 

Mr.  DEANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
RzcoRD.  I  include  therein  an  article.  Tax- 
ing the  Tax  Bureau's  Facilities,  by  Rich- 
ard L.  Strout,  from  the  Christian  Science 
Monitor.  Boston.  Mass.,  published  on 
May  5.  1948: 

TAXING     THX    TAX     BtHUAU'S     rSCTLmXS 

(By  Richard  L.  Strout) 

WASHTNGTOit. — A  Jury  has  Just  handed 
down  a  verdict  on  one  of  the  hottest  politi- 
cal lasues  In  Washington.  It  is  rare  to  get 
such  a  decisive  finding  on  such  a  disputed 
and  Important  subject. 

The  question  Is  whether  the  Bureau  of 
Internal  Revenue  gets  enough  money:  spe- 
cifically whether  Congress  was  wise  last  year 
In  lopping  $30,000,000  from  Its  funds  for 
economy. 

I  have  always  Imagined  that  when  I  sent 
in  an  income-tax  report  It  was  immediately 
aeanned  by  15  or  30  suspicious  revenue 
agents,  maybe  more.  It  glvea  the  average 
taxpayer,  no  matter  how  conscientious,  a 
creepy  feeling  to  think  of  the  bureaucrats 
somewhere  poring  over  his  income-tax  re- 
turn, perhaps  at  this  very  minute. 

To  my  surprise,  I  now  discover  that  the 
Internal  Revenue  Bureau  actually  investi- 
gates only  about  3  percent  of  the  returns 
handed  in.  They  are  spread  out  exceedingly 
thin.     But  I  am  getting  ahead  of  my  story. 

The  victorious  Republicans  in  1M7  set 
about  achieving  economies  with  a  meat  ax. 
Genuine  cries  of  anguish  arose  from  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Bureau.  The  proposed  cuts 
would  mean  dropping  6J07  enforcement 
agents.  This  was  being  "penny-wise  and 
pound-foolish."  it  was  charged,  becauae  every 
dollar  spent  on  tax  enforcement  brought  in 
an  average  of  $30  from  new  tax  collections. 

Republican  leaders  were  adamant  and  de- 
clared that  this  and  othw  bureaus  were 
lobbying  agaiiut  economtea.  Doubtless,  some 
were. 


President  Truman  dumped  gasoline  on  the 
flames  in  a  statement  on  signing  the  appro- 
priation bUl.  The  so-called  economy  of  $30.- 
000.000.  he  charged,  wotild  actually  cost  the 
taxpayers  $400,000,000  In  lost  revenue. 

Republicans  wrathfxilly  replied.  There  is 
no  question  thst  this  issue  is  now  steeped 
m  politics.  On  March  10.  a  House  spproprls- 
tlons  subcommittee  revealed  the  emotional 
fervor  of  the  dispute  In  a  survey  gathered 
by  Its  Investigators  at  the  Bureau  of  In- 
ternal Revenue.  Theae  men  had  dlacovered 
empty  liquor  bottles  In  the  trash  In  the 
basement  of  the  Revenue  Building.  They 
released  photographs  of  them  with  a  report 
which  charged,  as  one  newspaper  put  it. 
that  "discipline  and  administrative  control 
were  lax, '  whUe  a  preaa  association  referred 
to   charges   of   "glaring   inefficiencies." 

Well,  what  is  one  to  believe  in  such  a 
dispute? 

As  It  happens.  Senator  Caki.  A.  Hatdkm. 
Democrat,  of  Arizona.  Inserted  an  almost 
unnoticed  provision  Into  the  appropriation 
bill,  calling  for  an  impartial  investigstion. 
Four  nationally  known  fiscal  authorities  and 
tax  experts  were  picked  by  Congress  Itself 
to  make  a  nonpartisan.  Independent  survey 
of  what  the  Bureau  Is  doing,  and  how  much 
It  needa.  These  four  men  have  Jiut  made  a 
58-page  report,  chock  full  of  Ubles  and 
sututlcs. 

To  come  to  the  point  st  once,  the  four 
experts  find  for  the  Internal  Revenue  Bu- 
reau: they  declare  its  membership  Is  over- 
worked, understaffed,  and  th^t  enforcement 
personnel  is  now  spread  out  so  thin  that 
taxpayer  compliance  Is  "deUrlorating  at  a 
dangerous  rate." 

The  four  experta  find  that  "neither  the 
revenue  nor  the  taxpayer  Is  properly  pro- 
tected by  the  present  scale  of  Investigation 
and  audit" 

The  Bureau  asked  for  $308,000,000  In  1SM4 
and  got  $188,000,000.  and  the  committee  says 
it  ought  to  have  $350,000,000.  Because  of 
the  "economy"  cut,  the  Bureau  bad  to  lay 
off  6.000  enforcement  agents;  the  committee 
says  that  Instead  of  over-all  personnel  of 
50.000  It  ought  to  hsve  07,700. 

Is  the  Bureau  efficient?  Less  than  It 
should  be.  says  the  committee,  and  it  pro- 
poses detailed  changes.  Eut  it  adds  thst 
Canada  and  Britain  are  spending  propor- 
tionately xaoTt  for  tax  enforcement  than  the 
United  SUtes  and  getting  less  per  dollar 
Invested.  Instead  of  being  "demoralized" 
and  undisciplined,  the  report  says  the 
"standards  of  integrity  mainUlned  by  the 
Bureau  are  "of  a  very  high  order." 

Quite  apart  from  any  political  considera- 
tion, the  figures  on  the  inadequacy  of  present 
enforcement  come  to  the  reader  as  surpris- 
ing, not  to  say  ehocking.  There  Just  aren't 
men  or  dollars  enough  to  run  down  the 
clues  of  fraud  that  are  now  being  turned  up. 

"Unless  the  staff  of  field  Investigators  and 
office  employees  is  augmented  promptly,  a 
vast  sum  of  Ux  revenue  will  be  lost,"  the 
siiTvey  says. 

In  view  of  this  report.  Mr.  Trximsn's  esti- 
mate of  $400,000,000  lost  tax  revenue  In 
order  to  "ssve"  $30,000,000  in  enforcement 
costs  seems  conservative. 


Cost  of  Foreifn  Aid  to  South  Dakota 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANCIS  CASE 

or  SOCTH   DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSS  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  18,  1948 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
Speaker,  for  the  past  4  weeks  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Appropriations  Subcommittee 
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on  Deficiencies,  I  have  been  hearing  the 
testimony  of  the  State  Department  and 
other  executive  departments  of  the  Gov- 
ernment in  their  support  of  the  budget 
requests  for  the  economic  cooperation 
administration  in  the  first  year  of  the 
so-called  European  recovery  program  or 
Marshall  plan. 

The  more  I  hear  the  more  I  am  con- 
vinced that  the  administration  has 
launched  us  upon  the  greatest  Interna- 
tional give-away  program  in  the  history 
of  the  world.  We  have  set  out  in  a  bald 
program  of  exporting  dollars  to  balance 


the  national  income  and  import  needs  of 
the  so-called  cooperating  nations. 

The  goods  we  provide  for  the  dollars 
will  be  sold  by  the  recipient  countries; 
the  poor  man  who  needs  the  goods  will 
part  with  his  own  hard-earned  money 
to  get  them;  the  political  governments 
of  the  recipient  countries  will  pocket  the 
receipts  to  reduce  their  national  debt  at 
the  expense  of  ours. 

I  have  been  thinking  In  those  hear- 
ings about  the  cost  of  the  program  to  the 
Nation;  I  have  not  been  thinking  about 
my  own  State.    But  a  few  days  ago  a  re- 


quest came  from  some  taxpayers  in  South 
Dakota  for  this  information.  I  asked 
the  Reference  Service  at  the  Congres- 
sional Library  for  it — and  the  reply  has 
come  back  in  the  form  of  a  table  which  I 
am  placing  in  the  Record  with  the  con- 
sent of  the  House. 

Groggy  as  I  am  with  the  costs  of  the 
program  and  the  proposed  methods  of 
giving  away  dollars,  I  am  frankly  as- 
tounded when  the  cost  Is  translated  into 
a  county  and  county-seat  basis  for  South 
DakoU.    Here  It  Is: 


rofoi  cost  of  foreign  aid  apportioned  on  a  Nation-icide  per  capita  basis  as  applied  to  the  population  of  counties  and  tovm  in 

South  Dakota 


Couotkcand  prlnripal  towns 

Population,  K40 
I 

Share  of  all  foreign-aid 
commitments.  July 
1.  194.S,  to  June  30, 
1947  (|X)pul8tion  X 
$]«:). 03).    ba.<i'd    on 
$24.099,21 1, 0B7 

11 

Share   of  foreign    aid 
proposed     under 
Kuropean   recovery 
program ,    1948-52 
(populationX 
$12».11),    based   on 
$17.(W.O0O.0O0 

III 

.Share  of  total  foreign 
aid  protioaed,  194.V- 
47    1948-52  (column 
11  plus  column  111), 
baaed    on    $41,099. 
211.087 

IV 

Taxes    (property) 
collected  lor  county, 
ichool,    township, 
city,  snd  town  pur- 
puses,  Dec.  31,  IMS 

V 

Armrtrone  County  ' 

Aurora  County _...................,„. 

Beadle  County 

42 
.V387 

lfl.»M« 

10.M;i 
S.ttO 
1.01.1 

]0.24i 
l.»9 

16.  5«) 

29.B76 

17.015 
6,195 
1,626 
1.8.V-t 
8,0fM 
2,496 
5.(03 

13.449 
1.319 
8.955 
l,29i 
9..'iW 
3.334 

17.014 

ia617 
6,755 
6.023 
1.H45 

15.336 

ia633 

13.S65 
ZI73 
8,450 
5,709 
6,34« 
1.013 
7.814 
l.OM 
8.«J» 
4,0M 
5,168 

I0.5.S2 
2,74.5 
0,554 
1.24C 
3,515 
7,562 
7,166 
l,4«i 
4400 
3.010 
6,624 
4.322 

lZfl68 
1.305 
3,113 
1.136 
1,955 
4.752 
1,  3.V2 
Z.W9 

ia83i 
1,157 

12,412 
4018 

19,093 
7,520 

13,171 
2,518 
5,045 
9,793 
1.185 
8,363 
1.457 

$7.  fiS7 

9KS.V3 

3.5Wi.ir3 

1.9M.594 

185.409 
1. 874, 410 

235.936 
3.030.977 

978.  478 
5,431.«)8 
3, 114.  255 
1,133,871 

297.607 

339.1.\5 

1.  464.  972 
4.Vi,843 
921.190 

2.  461.  ,170 
141.417 

1,6.S9.034 
236.293 

1,  755, 624 
608,392 

3.  ii4.072 
1.943,230 

L2M^aw 
Liaaaw 

337.  wo 

Z8UG.tt«8 

1.946.158 

3,428,803 

307.734 

1.546.604 

1. 044. 918 

1, 161, 874 

l&'i,400 

1. 4.-n.  106 

183.396 

1.480.530 

747.311 

045,890 

1,931.333 

502.417 

1.  748,  669 

228,055 

643,3.')0 

1.384.073 

1. 311. 503 

267.224 

088.362 

5.W.920 

1.212,391 

791.056 

Z  318,  624 

238,854 

500,772 

307.022 

357,834 

860,780 

347.  457 

450.222 

1.08Z308 

2H.766 

Z  271.  768 

018,  445 

8,494,502 

MO.  870 

023.386 

1.  720.  411 

316^801 

1,528,850 

»a«7« 

W.423 

fiWf..  Sl^i 

Z  5,«.  753 

1.399.940 

514.345 

l.m788 

i..ra.2i'' 
ififi.  ia 

Z  138,  062 

(iea222 

3,831.468 

Z  108, 807 

700,836 

300.033 

330,241 

!.(«,»• 

32ziao 

6M.811 
1.736.400 

170,  206 
1, 156, 180 

166.  681 
1,  238.  423 

429,162 
Z  106,678 
1.37a  761 

87Z138 

777,630 

2iaao8 
LOdaoai 

1.57Z827 

1.  751,  377 
380.556 

l,O0aM0 
737,080 
8ia590 
13a  788 

1,008.866 
130.368 

1. 044.  371 
.127. 156 
667.240 

1.36%  aw 

3.H.407 
1,733,517 
160. 871 
453.822 
076.330 
925,202 
188,501 
007.104 
388,621 
856,225 
558.013 
1,635.565 
108,480 

401.  on 

14(1, 100 

25Z410 
613.9;<i 
174.  557 
323,937 

1.308,380 
140,380 

1,80Z513 
647,874 

Z4«5,097 
970,907 

1,700.508 
325.090 
651.300 

1,364.374 
15Z005 

1,078.416 
188.113 

$13,110 
l.tlHl.  49V 
6.  l.Ti  926 
3.  ."W*.  ,134 
1.  24.-),  253 

31H.197 
3.  IWi.  626 

402.349 
«.  169.  039 
1.668,700 
9.2G3.066 
5.311.062 
1.  9.33,  707 

fi<l7.  .140 

578.396 
Z408.368 

770.102 
1,  571, 001 
4,107,790 

411.713 
Z  79,1,  21 4 

40Z973 
?,  994.  (H7 
1,037,  ,VS4 
6.  310.  7.10 
3.313.001 
Z106.SM 
1.88a  030 

fi78i.aeo 
i7aao70 

Z31&085 
iJHlTO 

678.380 
Z  637.  584 
1.78Z007 
1.981,464 

316.107 
Z  4.19. 062 

31Z764 
Z  524.  »Ui 
1,  274.  467 
1.613.139 
«,  293, 703 

85^824 
Z  982. 186 

388,036 
1,097.  172 

*aoa403 

Z3)a705 
454  725 

1,085,556 
aw,  541 

Z  007. 616 

1,340,000 

3,054,180 
407.343 
971.601 
351501 
61(1.234 

1,483.200 
43Z014 
78Z1W 

3,38a7» 
301,146 

1^874.381 

i.aoasio 
^Maoao 

Z  347,  293 

4.111.196 

785.960 

1.574.746 

a,05a:TJ7 

300,806 

Z007.a06 

454,788 

$1 854  71 
181.206,40 
087  631  86 

Huron  citjr 

Bennett  County..................................... 

121,«5Z81 

N' -v 

Boil  ■                iKiniy. ....................... ........ 

314,033.31 

i.  ; ty 

Brooltiiirn  County 

6Sai43.04 

BrtKikuiKs  city .....:..... 

Brown  County 

1.103.873.23 

Abordwn  dty 

Brul. 

<                lin  city 

30(^86Z30 

Bun              V ... 

30, 414.  IS 

rzooaoi 

But' 

h            ,'(h«  city..... 

CamptM-ll  County 

153,346.34 

304434.00 

Chares  Ma  County 

Wagner  city. ..!.... 

Clark  County 

310,801.20 

Clark  city 

Clay  County 

Vermillion  city.................... 

383,817.87 

Codington  County. 

«ai^7ta7a 

Wstertown  city 

Corson  County.. 

314  001  28 

Custer  County ... ...... . 

10iI11.40 

Custer  city 

DavUoQ  County 

.Mitchell  city 

63Z1O7.40 

Day  County 

Webster  city 

«68,1SZM 

Deuel  County 

Dewey  County 

Douglas  County 

Ml.SS7.fl* 
114. 1A« 
300  508. 14 

Armour  city. .................................... 

Edmunds  County      ......... . . .. 

353,137  Oi 

Ipswich  city 

fall  Rivtr  County 

Hot  .^priiiRscity  . . ........... 

2M.677.'W 

Faulk  County ........................ 

3M,9M.M 

Grant  County  ...  ...... ................ 

sozooaoo* 

Mlihsnk  citjr .............. 

Orefory  County ........ 

On'gorv  rlty .. ............... ......... 

367.014  30 

Haskoo  County.    ............................... 

12Z  184.31 

Hamlin  County.. 

240.QM.tt 

Hand  County 

Millrrcity 

318,701lt 

Hanson  County ^ 

Hitrrliiir  County 

184.081.76 
07,000.10 

Utighes  County.     .. ............ ............ .. 

2aa40ai6 

Pierre  city ..... 

Bntcfainson  County............................. 

347,  OOa  30 

Parkrton  city ...... ....... 

Hyde  County 

113,004  30 

Highmore  city ............ 

Jackson  County..  . ........ ................... 

M  7M.0O 

Joraul'1  County 

V              ^>  Spr>r<f!f  city.  ., 

16(1.  801.  IS 

Jonr : 

King.-iHii*  .  •Aiaty 

10483414 

aoa  800.40 

Arlmgtou  city... . ..................... 

Lak*'  County 

443,804  30 

Madison  city ... .......... 

Lawrence  County 

00410100 

Lead  city . ................................. 

Lincoln  County 

481,  Ml.  S3 

C.Tnton  city ...i... ........ ........ ...... 

Lyman  County ........................ 

10Z30400 

McCook  County ... 

.Siilem  citv 

Mcrh«>r«<)n  County 

Eu.-ekacity 

33ai7Zu7 

334  004  01 

/ 


■  County  unorganised;  attached  to  Stanley  County  for  jadlcia]  purposes. 
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Tottl  cott  of  forHfn  sM  •pportiemtd 


on  •  SmtUm-widt  p*r  c«pitm  b«Ha  u 

South  D«*o<«— ConUnvMtf 


lo  th9  popwUitton  0/  cciUHtiet  •nd  tonMu  in 


»*%%•»»•••••**••••••*»*•«**• 


jC« 

J  VaMi  ally.. 

Mfady  County 

rkinnrKo  pity. „»••••. 

Pr^ninrt«»  ''ooBty 

Rai'Kl  City 

i>«^tM  Caonty. 

I  ««y. 

rCooBty 

dty. 

«y 

iHty-_ 

iC«aBty 

wMCMnHift  Hty.. ..—..•_.. 

I  County _1. 

[C«anty 

•dMd  city 

>iiiiir«  C«aBty 

•uMy* 


iNtputiUN.  1M» 


'  laarrdty _. 

n^rwr  CooDty „ 

Parterelty 

U4iMiCmMy 

RIk  Poteteity 

IhvMfrirl  cif  V  • 

Jwwf  ■.....„ 

Mot>.  

h  Cuuoty  »..^ 

Comty    ............ 

SMirity 

TUtwrti  Coaaty 


W 


lU] 


to 


In 


It 
U 


t 
bt 

or 


in 


i>i>  Coonty. 


Total  SohU  DakoU. 


IS 

t,MI 

xaa 

S3,7W 
I3.IM4 

ini 

1.B4 
U«7 
%*U 
1^754 
l.MO 
\M 
UI37 

l«ai 

l.M* 
%«> 

13.  tn 

I.SM 
1I.«7S 

i.tfi 

I,  MS 
7,SM 
3,Mi 

i.Mi 
him 

1^731 
1179 


el»UIM«%»«id 


I.  )M^  I* 

mkmm 


II 


B 


6UW 


»N\IM 

TM.MH 
t.aftl.lM 

i.m,m 
tan.»7 

!.•>.» 

a&ff« 
Mi.sn 
Sena 

t«l7.7M 
45tt,*M 

1.033,  lU 

mm 
mm* 

4Kwr 

i.Mkm 

1. 8ia  7« 

444.  on 

a7.«i 

171.411 

aoam 

I.  mm 

M^m 

327.441 

XMi.in 

i.M4.ai 

saMii 


llT.ttl.  lU 


aanaiimm  m 

MMr*«.    I»4»>*l 

imn),  bMH  *• 
hfjtmjmfm 


Ul 


Mj<^m 
t.mkm 

&s 

!5S 

7.««im 
a^m.m 
i.m«7 

a,07a.m 

i.7s;.m 

mim 

mm 

fl•^714 

i7T»,»4a 
i»»i.  171 

3K4S 

74%  an 
mm 
mim 

1.M7.M1 
313,471 

2^7.  »a» 
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'foTZs — The  flgura  tiaad  In  column  Q  tor 
forvlsn  aid  bctwaan  Jtily  1.  1945,  and 
Jt^a  ao,  1M7  (|34,0M.ai  1.067)  Include* 
la  JM,  property  crcdlta,  advancea,  rcllel  mkI 
rapabtltf  tlon.  and  aatbartaatlona  from  laad- 
granta.  tb«  International  Bank,  and  Um 
lBMm*tlcnal  Pund.  This  aid  waa  extendad 
\j  tOT*lgn  countrlea  In  South  Amarlcm 
m  Kurnpe  aa  well  as  to  western  Bu- 
d  tbe  authorizations  IncluOed 
the  above  figure  ba?«  not  yet  t>a«n  used  tj 
tbk  recipient  ccuntrtaa. 

rhe  per  capiu  flcuraa  vaad  In  columns  n 
an  1  III  are  baaad  on  a  IMO  flfure  of  tba  popu- 
latton  of  the  United  Btataa  of  131.009^75. 
Tte  IMO  population  figure  la  used  beca:tM« 
8  tha  latest  araUatl*  for  many  local  unlta 
government.  Hawatrar,  tba  populatk>n  at 
Xh  I  United  Statea  had  grown  to  an  estimated 
1«  MI.OOO.  by  July  1.  1M7.  U  the  1M7  popu- 
lation figure  were  uacd  Instead  of  tha  IMO 
flgpra.  the  per  capita  coat  of  foreign  aid  be- 
n  July  1.  1M6.  and  June  30.  1M7.  would 
•108.00  rather  than  tlOS.OS:  and  the  coat 
the  propoaed  Kurnpaan  recovery  program 
W^Bld  be  tllSM  rather  than  liasil.  Bow- 
If  the  population  ot  theae  lotalttlaa 
w  In  proportion  to  the  nauonal  Incraaae 
popolatlon.  the  aid  figuraa  would  be  aub- 
at^ntlally  the  aame  aa  ttaosa  ahown  above. 

auteenth  Omaua  of  the  United 

tea.  IMO:  Population,  vol.  I.  pp.  9M-1000, 

ot  tha  Cenjua.  Department  ot 


In 


ber  31.  IMS.  and  Classified  County  Expendi- 
tures. BuUetla  No.  42.  November  1940.  is- 
sued by  the  DIvlalon  of  TaxatlcD,  p.  19. 


Justice  Desamls  That  Britata  Get  Out  of 
Ocaip*«i  Insh  Area 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 


nterest  Bearing  Debts  of  Taxing  Dlstrlcta 
the  State  of  South  DaXoU  aa  of  Occem- 


HON. GORDON  L  McDONOUGH 

or  CAUroaKiA 

IN  THE  UOUSI  OP  RWRESKWrATIVES 

Tuesdat.  May  18,  194S 

Mr.  Mcdonough.  Mr.  Speaker,  th»' 
Irish  question  tias  not  been  setUed.  The 
freedom  of  Ireland  from  the  domination 
of  Great  Britain  has  t)een  debated, 
argued,  and  fought  over  for  centuries, 
and  not  until  all  of  Ireland,  including  the 
six  northern  counties,  are  ghmi  the  free- 
dom they  Justly  deserve  will  the  question 
be  satisfactorily  solved.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
am  submitting  herewith  an  exchange  of 
correspondence  l>etween  William  Grlffln, 
editor  and  publisher  of  the  New  York 
Enquirer,  and  the  Right  Honorable  Lord 
Olentoran.  M.  P.,  on  this  subject,  which 
oriflDated  with  a  letter  to  Mr.  William 


Randolph  Hearst  from  Mr.  Grlffln  that 
Is  quite  revealing : 

Jtwncx  DuiAiroa  That  BaiTAiN  Orr  Oirr  or 
OCL'i'PiED  laisH  AaxA 

Nxw  YoaK,  N    Y  ,  i4pr«  $,  1948. 
WiixuM  Rajtoolfh  HrAaar. 
Lo$  Anftflea  Examiner, 

Lot  Angetn,  Calif.: 
Britain.  Prance,  and  America  have  called 
upon  the  Soviet  Union  to  agree  to  the  return 
of  Trieete  to  Italy,  and  have  been  credited 
with  a  master  stroke  of  International  state- 
craft. 

Trieate  was  severed  from  luiy  last  year  in 
violation  of  the  elementary  prlnciplea  of  Jus- 
tice. Every  American  who  lovea  fair  play  In 
international  affalra  cannot  but  hope  that  It 
wui  be  handed  back  to  the  land  from  which 
it  waa  torn  with  such  sad  and  perlloua  reaulta. 

how  It  ia  both  pertinent  and  Important  to 
aak:  When  la  Britain  going  to  reetore  Belfast 
to  Ireland?  When  la  Britain  going  to  with- 
draw from  the  alx  nortbeaatem  eountlea  of 
Ireland  which  aha  aevered  from  that  country 
after  the  Ptrst  World  War? 

Thla  aeverance  took  place  against  the  vigcw- 
oualy  czpreaaed  wUl  of  the  Irlah  people  and 
In  defiance  of  the  fact  that  not  a  single  Irish- 
elected  repreaenUtlve  voted  for  It. 

The  question  juat  propotinded  concerns  a 
problem  at  vttal  Importance  to  the  economic 
and  national  well-being  of  Ireland,  a  key  na- 
tion m  the  oppoaltlon  of  free  men  In  both 
hemiapheraa  to  tha  Bftenace  of  Soviet  so- 
cl 
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The  existence  of  this  problem  la  the  very 
best  evidence  of  tha  hypocrisy  of  Britain  In 
calling  for  the  recovery  of  Trieste  by  Italy 
and  In  making  such  a  pretenae  of  rlghteoua- 
neaa  In  the  cauae  of  intarnatlonal  peace,  free- 
dom, and  cooperation. 

The  man  reaponalblt  tor  the  cutting  off  of  a 
aixth  of  Iraland'a  tarrltory  and  the  retention 
of  It  aa  a  Britlah  occupied  area  waa  Prime 
Minister  David  Uoyd  Otorg*,  ot  Oraat  Britain. 

TValT*  yeart  ago  I  was  a  gueat  of  Mr.  Lloyd 
Oaovf*  At  hit  home  in  Churt,  not  far  frv>m 
London,  where  he  was  living  aa  a  retired 
•tateaman.  He  introduced  Ireland  into  our 
converaatlon.  and  although  our  viewa  thereon 
did  not  coincide,  our  dlacuaalon  was  a  friendly 
one. 

I  recollect  hia  asking  me  why  In  my  talk 
with  him  I  had  shown  myself  so  Interested 
In  Ireland,  seeing  that  I  had  been  born  in 
America.  I  pointed  out  that  my  being  an 
American  of  Irlah  descent  was  an  excellent 
reason  for  my  predilection  toward  Ireland, 
that  aome  of  my  ancestors  fought  In  the 
American  Revolution,  and  that  Americans 
had  always  felt  grateful  to  Ireland  for  the 
help  which  she,  her  sons  and  those  of  Irish 
descent  In  America  gave  In  that  struggle 
and  In  the  upbuilding  of  the  United  States. 

After  listening  to  his  long  account  of  the 
circumstances  under  which  Ireland  was  muti- 
lated under  his  leadership  and  placed  under 
a  Hltlertan  regime,  I  said  that  time  had 
clearly  shown  the  grievous  harm  which 
partition  hadT  done  not  alone  to  Ireland  s 
greatest  interest  but  to  Britain  herself.  And 
I  ezpresaed  the  conviction  that  he  would 
perform  an  act  of  transcendant  value  to  his 
own  country,  to  Ireland,  and  to  the  cauae  of 
international  peace  and  cooperation  If  he 
were  to  announce  himself  In  favor  of  a  final 
Anglo-Irish  settlement  on  the  basis  of  an 
Independent  republic  covering  the  whole  of 
Ireland 

He  declared  that  It  was  Impossible  for 
him  to  do  so.  and  gave  the  usual  British 
argument  that  the  Irlah  were  not  united  on 
behalf  of  the  territorial  Integrity  of  their 
country  as  a  sovereign  state. 

It  is.  however,  a  matter  of  duly  recorded 
history  that  Mr.  Lloyd  George,  when  Prime 
Minister  of  Britain,  affirmed  In  the  House 
of  Commons  In  April  1920.  the  very  year  In 
which  he  Instituted  the  dismemberment  of 
Ireland : 

"If  you  asked  the  people  of  Ireland  what 
they  would  accept,  by  an  emphatic  majority 
they  would  aay:  'We  want  Independence  and 
an  Irish  Republic'  There  Is  absolutely  no 
doubt  about  that.  The  elected  representa- 
tives of  Ireland  now  by  a  clear,  definite 
majority,  have  declared  In  favor  of  Independ- 
ence—of secession." 

Nothing  can  be  more  at  variance  with  the 
truth  than  the  argument  used  by  Brltlah 
leaders  that  Ireland  la  not  a  nation  (actually 
ahe  Is  a  far  older  nation  than  England)  In 
order  to  Justify  the  maintenance  of  a  Brltlah 
boundary  line  of  over  300  mllea  on  Irlah  soil, 
which  sunders  highways,  towns,  farms,  and 
even  homes,  and  which  acts  aa  an  Iron  cur- 
tain for  a  totalitarian  enclave  that  has  cost 
Ireland  immense  economic  losses,  not  to 
speak  of  the  political  injustice  occasioned 
thereby. 

It  was  a  Brltlah  a-rlter  of  such  distinction 
as  G.  K.  Chesterton  who  affirmed: 

"If  Aunt  Jane  la  not  a  peraon  there  la  no 
such  thing  aa  a  peraon.  and  I  aay  with  equal 
conviction  that  If  Ireland  Is  net  a  nation 
then  there  ia  no  auch  thing  aa  a  nation: 
Prance  la  not  a  nation.  England  Is  not  a  na- 
tion: there  Is  no  such  thing  as  patriotism  on 
this  planet." 

And  it  waa  another  prominent  Briton.  Her- 
bert H.  Asqulth.  Mr  Lloyd  George's  predeces- 
sor aa  Prime  Minister  of  Britain,  who  stated 
In  the  House  of  Commons.  In  his  capacity  as 
head  of  the  Brltlah  Government: 


"There  are  few  caaee  in  history — as  a  stu- 
dent of  history  I  myself  know  of  none — of  a 
nationhood  at  once  so  distinct,  so  persistent, 
and  ao  aaalmllatlve  aa  the  Irlah  •  •  • 
Ireland  U  a  nation.  Hot  two  nations,  but 
one  nailon.** 

If  it  is  imperaU^'e  that  Tiieste  be  reatored 
to  Italy,  as  an  anti>Commuulst  ^keaaure, 
then  it  U  atoo  lmp<>rAtlve  that  the  one-aUth 
iif  Ireland**  toil  (an  area  half  the  alae  ot 
Belgium  siiU  under  Brltlah  miliiary  ooeupa> 
Uon  be  returned  to  Ireland,  whoae  oppoaltlon 
to  Soviet  aoclallam  is  known  the  world  over 
and  whojte  importance  in  the  fiitht  agalnat 
the  Kremlin's  program  fur  world  conqueet 
cannot  be  overrated. 

Britain  cannot  expect  the  world  to  be  im- 
pressed by  her  professed  seal  for  peace  and 
Justice  and  progreaa  among  the  nations  while 
she  continues  to  violate  her  Irish  neighbor's 
sovereignty  In  such  a  fiagrant  marmer,  and 
prevents  Ireland  from  making  the  recovery 
and  progress  so  essential  to  her  own  welfare, 
to  that  of  Britain  herself,  and  to  the  succesa 
of  the  global  movement  against  Soviet  social- 
lam. 

WUXIAM  Grutin, 
£dttor  and  Publisher, 
New  York  Enquirer. 

(In  order  to  give  the  other  side  an  oppor- 
tunity of  stating  Its  case.  Mr.  Grlffln  for- 
warded to  Sir  Basil  Brooke.  Prime  Minister, 
Belfast,  Ireland,  a  copy  of  his  communica- 
tion to  Mr.  Hearst,  with  a  request  for  a 
statement  from  him  concerning  It.  Mr.  Grif- 
fin Is  In  receipt  of  a  letter  from  Lord  Glento- 
ran  explaining  that  "In  the  absence  of  the 
Prime  Minister."  he.  In  his  capacity  "as  Pres- 
ident of  the  Ulster  Unionist  Council."  has 
been  requested  to  send  a  reply.  His  re- 
sponse Is  as  follows : ) 

BTATTMENT   BT    THE    RT.    HON.    LORD    CLEMTOSAN, 
MEMBER    or   PARLIAMEf^ 

Your  telegram  to  Mr.'  William  Randolph 
Hearst  gravely  misrepresents  the  Ulster  situ- 
ation. The  attempt  to  establish  a  parallel 
l>etween  Ulster  and  Trieste  la  grotesque. 
Ulster  in  Its  present  constitutional  form  waa 
set  up  by  the  Government  of  Ireland  Act. 
1930,  and  In  December  of  the  following  year 
agreement  was  reached  between  five  pleni- 
potentiaries (including  Michael  Collins  and 
Arthur  Griffith)  of  Sinn  Fein  on  the  one 
hand  and  the  British  Government  on  the 
other.  This  agreement  was  ratified  by  the 
Sinn  Fein  Party  In  Dublin  and  was  the  final 
settlement  of  the  Irish  question  The  Ulster 
people  did  not  desire  that  altuatlon.  believ- 
ing, as  they  still  believe,  that  continued 
union  between  Great  Britain  and  Ireland 
would  have  been  the  best  policy.  The  Ulster 
Parliament  was  opened  by  His  Majesty  King 
George  V  and  is  the  most  democratic  in  the 
world.  Britain's  role  Is  not  that  of  an  ag- 
greaaor.  The  troops  stationed  In  Ulster  are 
United  Kingdom  troops.  They  are  our  own 
people. 

Ulster's  friendship  and  association  with 
America  Is  of  very  long  standing.  Fourteen 
Presidents  of  the  United  States  were  of  Ulster 
stock.  This  Ulster- American  friendship  was 
demonstrated  in  the  recent  world  war  when 
300.000  members  of  the  American  forces  were 
welcomed  and  trained  in  Ulster.  London- 
derry was  virtually  "taken  over"  by  the 
United  States  and  became  a  vital  naval  base 
from  which  the  Battle  of  the  Atlantic  waa 
fought.  Whereas  Ulster  welcomed  the  Amer- 
ican forces  Mr.  De  Valera  protested  against 
their  landing  here. 

If  one  of  your  pressmen  comes  to  Ulster  to 
see  for  himself,  we  will  give  him  the  same 
welcome  as  we  gave  your  gallant  aervicemen. 

Social  aervicea  and  education  facilities  in 
Ulster  apply  equally  to  all  parties  and  re- 
ligions, state  granta  are  made  to  Roman 
Catholic  and  all  non-State  achools  and  pri- 
mary teachers'  salaries  In  those  schools  are 
paid  entirely  from  State  funds. 


We  were  your  friends  In  IMS  when  you 
wanted  friends.  We  will  help  you  again 
ahould  you  want  friends — and  you  otay  want 
friends  sooner  than  you  thliUt. 

(WUllam  OrlAn,  editor  and  pvibUslter  ot 
the  New  York  Baqulrer,  haa  tasucd  the  toi- 
lowing  reply;) 

MKMoaANotm   roR   thi   rt.    mon    loaa 
outNToaAN.  MKMaaa  or  rAauAMCNT 

At  the  outset  you  declare  that  my  tale* 
gram  to  Mr.  Hearst  "gravely  mlarepreaenu 
the  Ulster  situation,"  This  declaration  Itself 
doM  that  very  thing.  The  six  Irish  counties 
attll  occupied  by  Bnutn  cannot  be  oalted 
Ulster,  Thst  historic  Irish  province  com- 
prises nine  counties,  three  of  which  are 
under  the  plenary  Jurisdiction  of  the  IrUh 
Government. 

Your  assertion  that  "the  Ulster  ParlU- 
ment  •  •  •  u  the  meat  democratic  in 
the  WOTld"  la  entirely  at  variance  with  the 
actual  facts.  Those  facts  are  so  well  known 
that  It  la  unneceasary  for  me  to  dwell  upon 
them.  I  cannot  understand  how  you  gained 
such  a  high  opinion  of  your  regional  legla- 
lature. 

The  policy  of  neutrality  pursued  by  the 
Irish  Government  during  the  Second  World 
War  Is  now  fully  understood  and  sympa- 
thized with  In  the  United  States,  where 
during  the  confilct  there  were  some  who  op- 
posed it.  America's  feeling  on  the  matter  is 
shown  in  the  acclaim  with  which  Mr. 
de  Valera  was  received,  in  an  official  and  pop- 
ular aenae,  during  his  recent  visit  to  this 
country.  No  conqueror  could  have  been  ac- 
corded a  more  wholehearted  welcome  than 
that  which  this  Republic,  from  the  President 
downward,  gave  to  Ireland's  leader. 

You  are  good  enough  to  direct  my  atten- 
tion to  Ulster's  cordial  treatment  of  the  300.- 
000  American  troops  who  came  there  during 
the  recent  great  war.  With  Britain  asaured 
of  complete  destruction  at  the  hands  of  the 
Axis  powers,  were  it  not  for  the  intervention 
of  the  United  SUtes  on  her  aide.  I  cannot 
aee  anything  extraordinary  In  the  treatment 
accorded  our  American  forcea  In  the  six  Irish 
counties  under  British  occupation.  Unfortu- 
nately, I  am  compelled  to  remark  that  strong 
manifestations  of  prejudice  toward  certain 
religionists  among  the  American  troops  were 
not  wanting  in  lister  during  the  war.  But 
that  is  a  matter  upon  which  I  do  not  care  to 
dwell,  and  I  will,  therefore,  pass  It  by. 

You  aver  that  Ulster  owes  'Its  present 
constitutional  form"  to  the  Government  of 
Ireland  Act.  1920,  and  that  the  so-called 
Anglo-Irish  Treaty  of  1921  "was  the  finsl  set- 
tlement of  the  Irish  question."  Now.  the 
aforementioned  Government  of  Ireland  Act  Is 
not  an  Irlah  statute.  It  is  a  completely 
British  measure,  passed  by  the  London  House 
of  Commons  of  November  11. 1920,  which  hap- 
pened to  be  the  anniversary  of  the  armistice 
of  1918,  whereby  the  Fu-st  World  War  was 
brought  to  an  end.  In  that  conflict  i9,000 
young  Irlahmen  aacrlflced  their  lives  In  vain 
for  the  liberty  of  email  nations,  not  to  speak 
of  the  greater  number  who  were  wounded 
and  Incapacitated  while  fighting  for  the 
aame  vain  purpoae. 

Not  one  Irish  vote,  from  Ulster  or  anywhere 
else  In  Ireland,  was  cast  In  the  British  Par- 
liament on  that  Inauspicious  November  day, 
nearly  30  tragic  years  ago,  on  behalf  of  the 
Government  of  Ireland  Act.  The  Inexorable 
voice  of  historic  truth  tells  us  that  Ireland, 
one  of  the  oldest  nations  in  the  world,  waa 
partitioned  by  the  unilateral  action  of  Britain 
In  defiance  of  the  vigorous  opposition  of  the 
Irish  people. 

Let  us  now  consider  the  so-called  Anglo- 
Irish  Treaty  of  1921.  which  you  affirm  "was 
the  final  settlement  of  the  Irish  question." 
It  did  not  require  exceptional  powers  of  mind 
to  perceive  that  the  settlement  encompaaaed 
by  that  agreement  (to  use  your  own  term) 
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cap  ttal  as 


not  and  eoiM  BOt  to  "tfet  Onal  wttl*- 
It  of  the   IrMi  qoMtloa "    Ttini   tmty 
tmpowd   upon  iNiaBd   by  tb«  British 
Ootcrniaent  andvr  the  BItlertan   ttamt  of 
llat«  and  terrible  war,"  and  iraa  not 
bf  tlM  MifeHMB  «feo  sicned  It  ta 
and  thoM  wfee  ■ahM^wntly  rmtlAatf 
OubUn.  aa  "itu^  final  aettlesient  of  tte 
Iriiii  qucatktn."     On  tn«  contrary,  and  this 
madt  qutts  dsar  to  the  world  In  the  de- 
In  Oatl  Blr««iB  vh:ch  Isd  to  Its  accept- 
by  that  body.  It  was  ratified  In  the  Irtab 
a  atepptnc  stona  to  the  attain - 
It  at  independence  for  th«  whole  of  Ire- 
I.  aa  •  republic.    All  cooocmsd.  In  Brltata 
XrateDd.  were  well  avm  of  this. 
flUt*  that  at  the  ttOM  tb*  final  aet- 
<tf  the  Irish  gut  lea  took  place  th« 
paopte  did  not  daslre   the   rltuatloD 
OMrsbf.  bcllvTlnc.  as  they  ttlll 
,  that  lontlnued  union  between  Great 
and  IraUnd  would  have  been  the  beat 
Im  you  must  turvly  b«      rare  that 
i4tor  of  yoiar  party,  th«  Oonstrnttt* 
eC  ■mate.  Mr.  WteMoa  tlwUilU. 


of  til*  warn  pnmmrttf  nmm$mt  (cr 

rHls  Which 

■rttata  and 

Ml  ApM  M.  IMt.  that  Bntaln'a  So- 

«  Msnis  to  rort«t  that  th*y 

ot  UM  graaMst  MpttolM 

■UM  lA  th»  WofUt    th> 


I  ntaia  tfldaf  to 


wV  PM  ^^V  Hi9  IBV  flVBS  pPB^W  wlMV9  CpSBiSv 
Ml  I  Ml  feMV  ia«  MMr  ••  W  «M«  IpHMM 


I 


WMJI 
an  at  » 

tWf  tf«  not  want  u>  iiva  upoii  iK« 
aM  awM*  or  th«  AflMvuaa   i»-'^-'— 
Ihh  t9  a  — lf»rsip>ll«t  MMl  MK 

Ma4  Um  larriKVlat  Mitty  »*  in«ir 
•try  IMM  rwpMiid  hy  ih«  Urtum 


arur   the   rtrat    WorM    War,   MMf 
wui^d   have   shown    ihs   world    what   Mn 

Irish  iM-Mll* 
given  lh«  o^ 
pcritiiuty.    Iralaad  Ma  aaks  ao  raal 
fr«i  th«  •€••*»  of  ttoiuim  of 

.  while  she  la  riMMkM  by  th«  hhH 

o(  partition 

t  ou  p«IM  Mt  that  UlatOT't  frlendahlp  and 

--^lUOB  wlU  AnMrt«a  Is  ol  long  atanding 

ia«  M  Fiasidsau  ot  %h»  Oniiad  sutas 

J.  Jl  tPtttm  MmIi.    1  am  surpria*^  thai  a 

MM  of  your  sMlHy  did  not  p«««iv«  how 
dsa  If  »h  argMiMit  thl»  latsisnt  is  agaiat 
ths  Iwholc  caM  for  Mrtttlm  ^ad  the  d«iiai 
10  I  wlaad  of  the  tailspaBilMM  to  which  ah« 
I*  •  itttldd.  aa  a  BMttar  of  leiig-d«-iByc><-  hia. 
'IM  MMl  aMMU  latafaattaMal  yelt-  / 
•p*ty  ymt  vitt  raalist.  on  r#fl«i.  iiun.  that 
mlstsken  («U  In  the  ■ti-cottnty  araa 
'"  ^^  *  riioriat  iniefrtty  Mid 
Loyaiuts  (ttel  li» 
•wmaaw  m  IfcHata  ahaai  cf 


.)  aad  aaavehaniM 

«Mh  the  American  Loyalists  of 
M  my  own  land  The  lattar 
•t  of  the  American  people  were  Mttar 
'1  of  laMipandence  for  their  eounlry, 
~oallk  MMl  Influence  at  thatr  ooai« 
thoy  raaortsd  to  tborouKhi^ninK 
notloa  of  tha  AaMrlcan  cause  and 
KuUty  of  the  grooMM  firiMW  la  «ka 
rurt^Mranca  of  their  porpoae.  Indsad.  thoy 
HmovwIvs  to  surpMslng  extent 
Ihalr  aatlve  land  in  their  affoeta  to 
%  Brlt«la  In  maintaining  her  rule  over 
rlca. 
H  kd  they  and  Britain  succeeded  In  defeat- 
ing 3«neral  Waahington  and  hta  man.  Amer- 
ica '  rauld  not  hav*  had  any  PraaUSenu  at  all 
(of  ^  Hater  extractl<»i  or  otherwise ) .  nor  woidd 
aha  lave  be«n  able  to  sate  the  Britlah  Kmplra 
froB  I  annihilation  In  two  globe-shaking  wars. 
bot4   fcught  In  our  own  time.     The  Irlah 


Aoi< 


Loyallrt  aUaortty  of  toiay  and  the  American 
LoyallstB  of  WaohtBgtOB'a  tlma  are  one  and 
the  same.  The  fuiaf  have  no  right  to  pnda 
tbemsaivoa  on  the  achlcvoBHtta  of  Aawrkan 

The  moat  famoua  American  Fraaldent  of 
Ulstar  aloek  was  General  Andrew  Jackson. 

h«ro  of  the  Anglo- 
'  of  laiS-lg.  Toa  are  a  military 
man  and  must  be  familiar  with  the  story  of 
Jackson's  vlctary  over  the  British  forces  at 
New  Orleans  in  1815.  when  he  annihilated  the 
invadara  and  gained  a  iiliiaipli  over  the 
eiparlaaced  Te'.era:is  of  the  DMM  of  Welhng- 
toa  which  aatoahhad  the  world. 

To  show  Jackson's  feeling  toward  Ireland 
attitude  toward  tn^s^MB^aaoa  for 
that  country  aa  a  republic.  I  wtB  qaota  floa 
an  addraas  dallvored  by  b>m.  whan  Pteoldtnt 
of  tha  United  Btataa,  to  the  ChartUMa  Irtab 
Society  of  Boatoa.  m  inS: 

"I  am  graUAsd,  air.  at  thia  testimony  nf 
respect  shown  me  by  tha  C  ban  ublc  IxUh 
aociaty  of  thla  city.    H  la  with  grant  plaaaura 


of  My  (athar 

I  hare  alwaya 
and  of   being 
rac«.  and  rejolea 
to  a  country  which 
it  to  the 


that  I  as*  ao  many 
■  this 
«f  My 
rvoM  tfeai 
that  I  an  so  asarty 
baa  had  so  Much  to 

wlahM  of  lh«  world.  WouM  l«  Ood,  air.  'that 
ifuhMsa  oa  tha  oUmt  Mda  ot  thi  grasi  watar 
•njoyatf  tha  aoMforta,  hagpfBOM.  ooatmt- 
■MQi.  aag  Uharty  that  thay  aajay  iMaa. 

"I  aia  w«n  awara.  sir,  that  I/ltfegM*  hava 
navar  haaa  haaksrard  in  gurlng  llHir  Mgigmt 
U  Ika  OMM*  of  liberty  Thay  havo  Ut^M. 
m,  tm  tllli  ootMiiiy  vsliauUy  ajid  1  ba»e  M 
4eubl  aotfld  Athi  acaici  were  ii  n«««««ry. 
■ut  I  llapa  U  will  \f  Um4  Ulofs  Um  iiwtut*- 
tioas  of  oMT  ooMHtnr  mo«  ■agport  •<  iftgi 

hind" 

Kelt  her  you  nor  I  ought  to  imva  any  MA* 
culty  in  dMOfwHiffif  what  would  bo  Iha  ati|. 
•«i4a  of  mm  fraat   AMark-aa  rrootdont  <;f 

Ulster  ■Cnrfe,  ««r*  feo  «M|  tM  U^%y  fwsrd 
thsmuulsiuMOf  BMoMOOMol  land  (tha  land 
a  wao  so  deoatog  Mig  of  vhooo 
ao  ao  proudi,  aamsg  oat  hy  Brit. 
intaiiiad  by  Briuin  with  a  ruth> 
•aw  worthy  of  Adolf  Kltlar  himself. 
Froaident  Jsekaon  longed  tn  aee  Ireland  en* 
Joying  Indopandenca  aa  a  ropuMlc.  How 
muah  better  it  wtuld  be  If  thooo  Mtstakaa 
Irish  Lfivsllsu  in  the  sU  Irish  OOVatrtes  still 
ijudrr  Ornish  o<cupstion  wer*  to  takr  their 
•tand  with  WaahlaglMI  aad  Jackson  rm  be- 
half of  the  triuaayli  of  Mborty  in  Ireland. 

It  outtht  to  ho  ehvMNH  that  thare  can  b«  no 
"Anal  settlenMat  of  tha  Irish  qusstlon"  until 
Ireisnd  s  lorrltorlal  Iniagrtty  M  raotoiad  and 
her  Indagongoace  ss  a  snwolgii  republic  la 
ra<*ciiioog  By  hor  netghhoy  aoress  the  Irish 
Bea. 

WujJAst  Oaimw. 
Idifof  and  ^MiaAar.  Jifaw  rorfc  f  n- 
ffuirtr. 


TTie  Bniic  Precept  of  CoamaBiim 


BXTBNeiON  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

or  Ntw  Toax 

IN  TUB  aOOBB  or  RBPRB8BMTATIVIS 

Tuesday.  May  18.  1948 

Mr  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  In  this 
taow  all  too  well  that  "divide 
r"  Is  a  basic  precept  of  com- 
munism. At  every  turn  we  see  it  In 
action.  No  matter  what  the  problem, 
we  find  Communists  meddling,  never  try- 
ing to  point  the  way  to  a  desirable  goal, 
but  always  doing  Ihelr  utmost  to  con- 


found and  confuse.  Pretending  to  be  in 
favor  of  everything  that  U  good,  they 
aim  their  poisoned  shafts  at  ail  sincere 
supporters  of  a  cause  In  ao  effort  to  get 
them  tangled  up  in  a  mass  of  irrelevant 
urvtanents  about  incoaaeqtientlals.  The 
foUowing  article  by  Ray  Tucker  which 
appeared  in  the  Brooklyn  Eagle  of  May 
14.  1948.  Is  a  fine  exposition  of  the  sub- 
ject: 


NATIONAL  WHUUGIO BAT  TVCXSB'a  LSTTU 

RuasU's  hoatlla  praaaures  agalnat  tha 
Ohttad  BtatM  hag  a  roactlonary  and  ropr«o- 
*t«a  ofloet  hi  thla  ooaatry  that  la  ragaidcd 
ao  a  Mora  daagaraoa  throat  to  tha  waatcm 
way  of  Ufo  thaa  tha  ooaataaOy  rvtaoM  ex- 
pendittirea  for  foreign  aid  and  national  de- 
fense whu:h  tha  proapaet  of  world  war  III 
haa  forced  upon  ua. 
Tha  fear  of  CommmUM  Bfth  columna  in 
or  wartime  haa  gaaMaisU  a  witch- 
naMpaign  thai  earrtaa  a  dutinct 
to  tho  vory  olvU  BhortMo  tha  United 
sutes  se-ks  to  prosorvo. 
It  la  reminis^iant  of  tho  Bad  ralda.  aeeret 
amary  daporutlona  laaplrad 
mey  onmnl  A  MltcBoU 
M.  and  (Tt  the  Adaaia  allon 
*•  of  tho  oariy  ataoigoMtB 
-  for  whMi  tko  Aawrtoaa 
Whan  the  antiforelgn 


hy   fonr 


patpte  gr 

faver  h"' 

Ar  - 
ph»r 


I 


'sn 


•  to  aataial 
"(  tho  koBovtar  of 
*-^     But  thoy 
r^anoral  n 

.tm  of  thoaa  fam<nM 

•  d^  at  Um  Capital 

Thoy  oBalft  M  up  ao  Ml  HA* 


I  aptwH  tho 

.  of  tlMM  all. 
of  both  BMiur  parttao 


u.  ....  . 

fuur  ff»« 
and  sUswnore. 

fi'f'urtsia 

up</n  ua  by  Moooow,  givig 
gandlou  a  fOVorlMl 
grealOOl 

BaooTiion  equally  active  In  proiiotlng'"thMo 
rooveaianu. 

AlUiough  tho  adatloutraUaa  orlgUially 
pooh-poohod  charges  that  many  Cooualoo 
had  InOlUalad  lu  ranks  during  tho  Mow 
Ooal  roglBM.  Mr.  Truman  c^ulckly  swiuhod 
to  «*at  IM  oooaldorad  tha  popular  side  Ho 
•poMorad  a  loyalty  order  which  doaa  not 
poraut  tha  aocuaad  to  learn  the  chargeo 
ngalnst  blm.  to  snter  any  defense,  ot  to  appoai 
to  the  cuurta.  It  baa  been  slightly  modlflad. 
but  It  U  »ti:i  weighed  against  the  lecal  i.Mhla 
of  the  Individual. 

Me  approved  a  propoood  directive  under 
which  almost  all  ne««  of  oaocutl'  tiaa 

oovld  be  «lthheld  froM  tho  puL..  gar 

'^  *  5****  dopartmontal  odklal  ooutd  label 

'"''  ^S?"??**  ••  ***  •^•*  *'^  anybody  who 
rovoaiog  m  oontants  thrresf  ter  could  ba  dts. 
chargod  and  othorwise  punishod. 

These  rfforu  at  tuppraaalon  of  infornu* 
lion,  which  would  have  enabled  tha  Oovem- 
Igyt  •*  optr«te  in  tha  dark  with  respect  to 
qtMottoos  Involving  tho  aatloaal  and  Indi- 
vKltial  MQurtty.  woro  bloefeod  ohiy  by  news- 


noprepoood  floffman  Act  called  for  tho 
IndletnMnt  of  any  Member  of  Congraaa  who 
gavt  out  news  previoualy  labeled  as  "confl- 
do«ttal."  It  would  also  have  pensheed  any 
reporter  who  contributed  to  Ita  publleotloB. 
Whoa  Ita  significance  became  known  again 
thrtwgh  the  preaa  lenders  like  Speaker  Mai- 
TW  and  majority  leader  Halukx  marked  it 
for  amandnaent  or  killing. 

Tho  aamo  group  which  fathered  the  Hoff- 
man bill— the  House  Committee  on  Un-Amer- 
ican Activities— now  demands  the  outlawing 
of  the  Communist  Parly  and  legal  action 
agalnat  members  of  that  organisation. 

Olatlngui&hcd  legal  czperu  hold  that  such 
a  law  would  be  held  unconsUtuUonal  by  tha 
Supreme  Court.  But  they  offer  the  m^-.o 
practical    argument    that    It    would    dr.va 
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Stalin's  friends  underground  and  make  It 
more  difficult  to  ferret  them  out  for  exposure 
or  ptinlahment. 

With  Waahington  setting  such  an  example, 
the  public  has  not  failed  to  follow  suit.  Sen- 
ator Tatt  was  picketed  and  vilified  when  he 
campaigned  In  prolabor  sections.  Riots  and 
rough  stuff  have  punctuated  many  Wallace 
moetlngs.  Even  President  Truman  has  been 
booed.  Violent  clashes  mark  almost  every 
pro  or  antilabor  rally. 

It  looks  as  If  Stalin  has  achieved  his  pri- 
mary purpose  by  getting  us  to  fight  among 
ourselves.  It  Is  the  same  sort  of  Marxist- 
Lenin  strategy  which  enabled  him  to  divide 
and  rule  the  Russians. 


The  Legal  Statvi  of  United  Statei 
Commaniim 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

or  Ntw   TORX 

D(  TMi  Mousg  or  RKpRisnrrATivn 

TMiday.  May  18, 1948 

Mr  MULTKR  Mr  Speaker,  in  the 
New  York  Herald  Tribune  of  May  Ifl, 
1948,  app^iar*  an  rxcellent  dtaaortallon  on 
communiam  in  thlo  country.  It  la  ox- 
ceedtngly  apropoa,  appearing  an  U  dnm, 
while  we  are  in  the  mid»t  of  connldrring 
legislation  to  control  communiam  horo. 
I  command  It  to  the  aitgntlon  of  tha 
CongrtM.    It  U  as  follows; 

THi  t  rcAi.  sTATva  or  vmni  ofSTM  commi;- 
MisM  DirrMKMoa  aafwaoH  otaookm  and 
DcwtT  SAisM  otmmoN  or  ovucmci  aoaimst 


(•y  Maptlaas) 

Tha  diffaranoa  of  opinion  betwaon  Mr.  Mar* 
old  K.  gtaaaen  and  Oov.  Thomaa  K.  Deway 

OA  how  to  deal  with  the  exaaperatlng  Com- 
ggualsts  in  this  country  will  probably  be  of 
mora  popular  interest  for  qulta  a  while  than 
any  campaign  issue  that  ao  far  has  arisen 
within  Republican  ranks.  Tha  aaaentlal 
dlllMrence  U  that  Mr.  gtaaaan  believes  that 
tho  Communist  Party  can  be  outlawed  and 
ao  ahould  bo.  without  doing  violence  to  tha 
Bill  of  Rights;  while  Governor  Deway  aaya 
that  the  outlawry  of  the  loud-mouthed  Reds 
would  be  a  violation  of  the  several  amend* 
ments  to  the  Constitution  that  safeguard 
our  rlghu  and  llbertlea,  and  that  ha  Is  unal* 
Urably  oppoMd  to  it.  It  U  unlikely  that 
either  will  oonvinca  tha  other  In  any  number 
of  debates,  formal  or  Informal.  But  the 
reason  that  0  out  of  10  InUUIgent  readers 
of  the  newa  are  going  to  follow  tha  dispute 
cloaely  aa  long  aa  It  lasts  Is  that  there  la  this 
same  difference  of  opinion  within  the  mind 
of  each.  Bach  will  be  hoping,  therefore,  to 
be  eonflrmad  by  Oovernor  Dewey,  or  by  Mr. 
Btaaaen,  In  one  opinion  or  the  other. 

Nearly  every  one  who  has  tried  to  follow  the 
career  of  the  American  Communists  Is  con- 
vinced, like  Mr.  Staaaen,  In  spite  of  whatever 
their  party  constitution  may  say,  that  their 
loog-range  objective  Is  the  substitution  of 
•DOh  a  system  as  has  been  Imposed  on  Russia 
for  our  political,  economic,  and  social  order, 
and  that  they  are  ready  to  work  toward  that 
by  agitation,  subversion,  sabotage,  and  finally 
by  violent  action,  as  their  spiritual  kindred 
have  In  other  countries.  All  such  persons 
are  as  fully  convinced  as  Mr.  Stassen  is  that 
our  native  Stalinists  operate  under  instruc- 
tions from  Moscow,  and  are  devoted  to  the 
Soviet  Union's  Interest  above  all  else,  be- 
cause they  look  upon  "the  socialist  father- 
land" as  the  base  for  the  world  revolution 
and  hope  that  the  eztenalon  of  its  power  In 


all  other  parts  of  the  world  will  finally  cre- 
ate conditions  which  will  make  revolution  by 
conspiracy,  or  violence,  or  both,  poesible  In 
the  United  States.  Most  of  tu.  being  fully 
convinced  that  the  Communist  party  here 
has  this  character  and  thes?  ambitions,  are 
profoundly  irked  by  the  raucous  clamor  which 
the  Reds  constantly  make  for  the  protection 
of  the  sacred  Constitution  which  Communist 
doings  abroad  convince  \u  they  would  tear 
to  shreds  tomorrow  if  they  could,  and  by  the 
nasty  hypocrisy  of  their  appeals  to  the  mem- 
ories of  Jefferson,  Lincoln,  and.  latterly,  of 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt.  We  feel  that  they  are 
making  monkeys  of  us.  and  that  they  laugh 
cynically  every  day  of  their  Uvea  at  the  scru- 
pulousness with  which  most  of  us  Insist  their 
civil  rights  must  be  protected,  while  they 
work  feverishly  to  get  Into  a  position  from 
which  they  could  dlspenae  savage  tyranny. 
4  la  Ruaae. 

I  preaume  to  gueas  that  neither  Mr.  Staaaen 
nor  Oovernor  Dewey  would  find  fault  with 
what  I  have  written  up  to  this  point:  though 
each  might  want  to  improve  on  the  wording 
of  It.  I  don't  think  there  are  likely  to  be 
many  doubts  in  the  average  cltlEen's  mind 
about  the  situation  aa  atated  ao  far.  But 
then  the  reaentful  cltlsen  aaya  to  himaelf, 
or  to  hla  oalghbor:  'Since  all  thla  la  common 
knowladga,  why  do  we  .lava  to  tolerate  tha 
machinations  of  these  p<Hentlal  traitors? 
Why  rsn't  we  outlaw  them  and  put  all  known 
parties  to  tlM  Med  r"fi«|)lr«cy  wh#r«  they 
(an  do  no  fearmf"  N'/w,  what  Mr  HtsMHin 
haa  had  m  any  is  in  ^Menre  an  a<-hn  of  this 
popular  sentiment,  which  all  of  ua  have 
shared  in  tmr  angry  momanto. 

But  the  aaaence  of  what  Oovornor  Dewey 
•oyi  in  reply  is!  "Maybe  wo  ean  do  It,  If  wo 
are  rarkloaa  anough  of  conooqgoaoM,  but 
wa  dare  tud  d/)  It  iMcauaa  'ooaMMB  knowl* 
odgo'  la  not  avidanea  which  any  oourt  would 
Booopt  In  tha  trial  of  a  pickpoekot;  and  when 
wo  otart  aooopting  'noMMOli  knt^wledga'  aa 
good  onougb  evidanoo  for  herding  sitabia 
bodies  of  citloana  Into  outlawry,  our  own 
aacurlty  In  our  civu  righu  will  ba  hopalaMly 
breached."  That  la  not  what  Oovernor 
Dewey  has  said  In  ao  many  words.  It  la  my 
Interpretation  of  It;  but,  aa  I  aao  it,  the 
whole  dispute  about  what  to  do  with  tha 
Communists,  without  repudiating  the 
charter  of  our  own  llbertlea,  will  turn  upon 
the  worth  of  the  evidence  that  wa  have 
against  them, 

To  make  sure  that  the  reader  understands 
what  I  mean  whan  I  aay  that  common  knowl- 
edge Is  not  evidence,  let  ma  cite  an  example. 
For  Bome  years,  In  tha  prohibition  era,  it 
waa  common  knowiadgs  that  Al  Capona  head- 
ed various  Illegal  anti-rprises  and  directed 
tho  activities  of  a  small  army  of  gangsters, 
deriving  considerable  wealth  from  It  all. 
Whan  mob  fauda  involved  rrimM  of  violence 
In  Chicago,  law  enforcement  oAoora  apscu- 
lated  for  publication  on  the  poaalblllty  that 
Capona  and  company  were  Involved,  and 
Innumerable  stories  about  hla  power  In  tha 
underworld  were  published  throughout  tha 
land.  He  made  no  effort  to  conceal  hla 
wealth  or  to  pretend  that  he  had  any  legiti- 
mate aource  of  Income,  Who  did  not  know 
that  he  waa  reaponsible  for  big  criminal 
operations?  The  answer  Is  that,  though  his 
responsibility  was  common  knowledge,  no- 
body ever  turned  up  the  evidence  to  convince 
a  court  of  his  criminal  reaponslbllttlea;  so 
that,  when  he  finally  went  to  a  Federal  prison, 
he  was  guilty  of  tax  evasion  only  and  a  tech- 
nically innocent  man  otherwise. 

Our  Communist  problem  Is  a  very  similar 
one  of  getting  evidence  In  support  of  com- 
mon knowledge. 

And  what  have  we?  Mr.  Dewey  has  been 
quoted  as  saying  In  Portland,  on  May  3,  of 
the  FBI:  "I  venture  the  opinion  that  It  has 
evidence  right  now  of  their  acts,  and  if  we 
had  an  administration  that  wanted  to  move, 
it  could  and  would  move  today  to  convict 


them  and  get  rid  of  them."  He  was  speaking 
of  important  underground  Red  operators  who 
are  taking  orders  from  Moscow.  Now.  I  ven- 
ture the  opinion  that.  If  such  evidence  exists. 
if  the  energetic  Messrs.  Staaaen  and  Deway 
can  get  it  into  the  open,  and  If  It  Impllcataa 
Communist  Party  cfflcers  as  such,  public 
opinion  will  strongly  support  Mr.  Stassen's 
demand  for  the  outlawry  of  the  party,  and 
will  be  little  moved  by  Governor  Dewey's  and 
Mr.  J.  Edgar  Hoover's  contention  that  It 
would  be  Inexpedient  to  drive  communism 
underground.  But,  meanwhile,  what  kind  of 
evidence  do  we  have  lo  prove  that  the  Com- 
munists are  potential  revolutionaries  and 
traitors  under  the  Kremlin's  discipline? 
There  Is  more  than  enough  to  satlafy  me,  but 
I'U  admit  that  It  Is  all  clrcumsUntlal.  some- 
times only  inferential,  and  often  negative 
only  Such  evidence  could  be  aaaembled  In 
tremendoua  volume,  but  whether  the  whole 
bulk  of  It  would  look  like  evidence  to  the 
Supreme  Court,  for  example,  I  do  not  pretend 
to  know.  But  let  me  give  a  few  aamplaa  at 
random. 

B\tr  since  the  first  of  the  year  Moaeow  haa 
been  atrldently  reminding  the  world  that 
Marx  and  KngeU  drafted  tha  Communist 
Manlfe«to,  a  kind  of  creed  for  tha  CommunUt 
League,  In  1041,  and  that  sucreasful  revulu* 
tions  In  many  quarter*  this  year  would  be 
fitting  celebrations  of  thu  (entenary. 

No  one  ran  have  forgMtteri  how.  In  that 
period  when  Hitler  and  Mtatln  were  In  oa* 
hoots,  tr<ftn  August  IMS  to  June  IMI,  em 
Communisia  ranted  agalnat  defense  propara* 
tlOMi  doaoMWood  Roooovelt  aa  a  warmonger, 
prgMOMd  IdBov  tiOttMe  in  west  rtiaat  airplane 
faotoriM,  had  their  poaoo  Mobtllaoro  ploBot 
tho  White  Mouse,  and  ilMttlOd  OOMfWlMH 
that  the  "Yanks  aroft't  OOMiM."  AlfO  B* 
una  ean  have  forgoHon  how  twa  wBolo  llao 
was  iiisiantly  abandoned  When  Nltlor  tuniod 
un  Hiaiiii,  and  tuiW  tho  shout  went  up  that 
"tha  Yanks  aren't  coming  too  laU  "  Also  no 
one  can  forget  who  waa  In  London,  Chung- 
king, or  New  York  In  August  IM9,  when  tha 
HItler-Btalln  entente  was  announced,  how 
all  Red  publications  went  into  a  dead  edi- 
torial alienee  for  3  or  I  daya.  That  world- 
wide pauae  for  breath  might  not  convince  a 
court  that  all  were  waiting  to  be  told  how  to 
explain  tha  atunnlng  news,  and  that  tha 
identical  line  adopted  all  over  the  world  waa 
no  proof  of  coUiulon  between  the  Kremlin 
and  party  leadera  In  other  countriM:  but  It 
aatlaOed  me. 

In  the  way  of  purely  negative  evldenoe,  as 
a  fairly  cloae  reader  of  Communist  publicity 
I  find  It  worthy  of  remsrk  that  I  have  never 
yet  found  a  lino  of  mild  critirlsin,  m  any 
party  paper,  of  any  Bovlet  Russian  pulley  any- 
where; or  any  act,  however  outrageous,  per- 
petrated In  tha  Red  puppet  itatM  by  a  local 
Red  dictator.  Mor  have  I  over  seen  a  word 
of  feeble  support  given  an  American  policy 
that  threatened  t.o  run  counter  to  hovlet  Riw* 
slan  policy.  Thla  I'll  admit  provea  noth- 
ing. But,  If  they  would  only  be  a  Uttla  out  of 
Una  oooaalonally,  I  might  not  conclude  from 
thla  alavlahly  faithful  service  to  Soviet  Rusala 
and  her  agenta  and  disservice  to  the  United 
Stataa  and  our  friends  that  our  own  Reda 
form  no  oplnlona  Independently  of  the  Krem- 
lin. They  proteat  vehemently  here  that  they 
never  have  advocated  and  never  will  advocate 
the  promotion  of  their  cauae  by  violent  or 
extraconstltutlonal  meana.  If  they  did  not 
so  heartily  approve  violent  and  Irregular  Red 
methods  elsewhere,  I'd  be  open  to  persuasion 
that  these  asseverations  were  nothing  more 
than  eyewash. 

If  they  would  only  once  in  a  while  say  that 
the  torture  and  slaughter  of  landlords  by 
their  confreres  there  In  China  was  against 
their  principles  as  Americans;  or  that  they 
deplored  Juridical  murder  In  Yugoalavla. 
Rumania.  Poland,  and  Bulgaria  aa  a  device 
to  which  they  would  never  resort;  or  that 
the  abominable  treatment  of  German.  Hun- 
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I  trim,  and  Jewub  minorities  in  OMcbo- 
^ovakta.  which  the  Bc<ls  tlicrt  eneoungcd 
exploited,  wu  out  of  bannony  vttli'tbetr 
of  mtnorltlea  here:  or  that  th« 
t  which  thetr  General  llarkoa. 
Hero  at  the  popular  movement  of  liberation 
f  tan  American -backed  Oreek  reactionaries. 
i  as  bam  firing  to  sssssslns  In  Athena  by 
r  tdio.  dtdn't  quit*  meet  with  their  spprora): 
c  r  that  the  bsaftsi  conduct  of  the  glorious 
I  ed  Army  In  Hungary  was  naughty-naughty: 
(f  that  Commtmlst  efforts  to  keep  the  south 
atlon  from  the  polls  by  terror- 
ifttte  methods  were  a  little  rougher  than 
t  ley  would  Mke  to  ace  practiced  here.  I  might 
qe  less  skeptical. 

I  have  here  a  3l>-cent  near-sllrer  ptsce. 
iHtb  the  hawmsr  and  aickle  on  It.  coined 
t  y  the  CMMMt  Soviet  Republic  when  the 
t  roerolent  "agrarian  refomMrs"  were  at  tba 
{sak  at  %h9tr  career  of  ssvagary  in  south 
qhina.  which  I  will  tend  any  Red  who  wtll 
vine*  me  why  I  ahouldn't  accept  this  as 
that  his  party  would  not  Indulga  In 
riKh  practices  herf-if  tt  dared  try. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  FRANCIS  CASE 

IN  THX  HOUSE  OP  RXPRBBKNTATIVIS 

Tuesday.  Mav  18.  1948 

Ur.  CASE  of  South  Dnkota.  Mr. 
flpeaiier.  recently  there  came  to  my  at- 
t  'ntion  an  outline  of  South  Dakota's  laws 
affecting  veterans,  their  dependents,  and 
t  lelr  organizations,  compiled  by  Victor 
I.  Van  Leuven,  department  adjutant  of 
t  \e  Disabled  American  Veterans.  407 
^uth  Street.  Rapid  City.  S.  Dak. 

Most  of  the  potential  l)eneflclaries  un- 

these  State  laws  are  not  aware  of 

t^e  valuable  rights,  privileges,  exemp- 

ons.  and  benefits  available  to  them,  un- 
<|er  certain  circumstances,  and  therefore 

am  hopeful  that  this  resiime  of  South 
r|ako.a*s  veteran  laws  wUi  come  to  their 
attention. 

The  outline  Is  as  follows: 
BCircs 

A  pnq)Qscd  bonus  to  World  War  n  vet- 
c  ans  Is  to  be  submitted  to  the  roters  In 
tft  IMB  general  election,  providing  for  pay- 
rat  of  SO  centa  for  each  day  of  domestic 
•Arrlce  and  75  cents  for  each  day  of  foreign 
•  TTlce 

Veteran  must  have  been  a  legnl  resident 
f<ir  at  least  9  months  prior  to  entering  the 
sirrlce  and  must  have  serred  90  days  or 
ere  between  December  7,  1941.  and  Sep- 
timber  2.  1945:  must  have  been  discharged 
u  tder  conditions  other  than  dishonorable, 
a  still  be  In  the  aroMd  forces. 

Payment  wouM  have  to  be  made  by  De- 
cember 31.  1980 

BCtlAL    ALLOWANCIS    AKS    *"  T«n    BSNOm 

Counties  may  approprtau  money  to  pay 
Uie  burial  expenass  of  Indigent  veterans. 
U  lelr  wives  or  widows.  Interment  cannot  be 
ii  a  potter's  flekt. 

A  State  aUowance  not  exceeding  glOO  is 
ayallable  for  the  burial  of  veterans,  their 
or  widows. 

Counties  may  appropriate  money  to  pur- 
Durlal  plots  for  Indigent  veterans,  thetr 
wives,  or  widows,  and  provide  tor  the  p«r- 
pc  tual  ears  thereof. 

Records  have  been  compiled  by  the  State 
board  of  health  relating  to  the  death  and 
biirlal  of  veterans  and  for  maintaining  a 
u  ilform  record  system  throughout  the  State. 


The  military  department  and  veterans'  or- 
ganizations assist  in  obtaining  cemetery 
maps  and  filing  information  relating  to  un- 
registered burtais  and  other  recorda.  Each 
grave  located  Is  to  be  designated  by  a  sepa- 
rate and  distinct  uniform  marker.  A  burial 
permit  must  contain  the  military  record  of 
the  decedent,  which  record  must  be  filed 
monthly  with  the  veterana'  department  of 
the  State. 

The  county  ^dge  Is  required  to  apply  to 
the  United  States  for  a  suitable  headstone 
for  veterans  An  allowance  of  $5  is  provided 
for  setting  the  stone  in  place. 

CIVn.  MMLZa  AKO  ALLias  SKWaillS 

A  conaervator  for  the  property  of  mlsalng 
members  ot  the  armed  forces  may  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  couru. 

AclLuowledgment  is  made  of  legal  Instru- 
ments  executed  by  memt)ers  of  the  armed 
forces. 

Administration  of  oaths  and  execution  of 
affldavits  Is  provided. 

Diaablltty  of  minority  is  removed  for  qual- 
tfled  veterans  (or  spouse)  under  the  OI  bill 
of  rtghU. 

Powers  of  attorney  granted  by  persona 
serving  In  or  present  with  the  armed  fr»rces 
are  not  rtvoked  or  terminated  without  ic- 
tuai  notice  of  the  revocation  by  death  or 
otherwise. 

CIVIX.    RXCRTfl 

Absentee  voting  by  members  of  the  armed 
forces  is  pcovMMl. 

A  State  eoounlssion  enumerated  till  per- 
sons who  served  in  World  War  U.  Tbey  did 
not  lose  their  raaldence  by  reason  of  such 
absence. 

ctATMs:  aasiaTAMcs  m  ostainino  sxKKFrrs: 
aAfwuapiiffi  ov  papixs 

Certified  copies  of  records  are  furnished  t>y 
clerks  of  courts  free  of  charge  when  required 
in  support  of  cisims  for  benefits  for  veterans 
or  their  widows. 

Certified  copies  of  vital  sUttstics  records 
are  furnished  veterans  or  their  dependents 
free  of  charge  when  required  in  support  of 
claims  for  benefits 

Pre*  copies  of  public  records  are  available 
for  wards  of  the  Veterans'  Administration 
under  the  Uniform  Guardianship  Act. 

The  clerk  of  court  Is  required  to  furnish, 
without  charge,  copies  of  documents  neces- 
sary to  obtain  certain  benefits  on  behalf  of 
veterans  ui.der  guardianship 

Pechartre    papers    are    recorded     free    of 
by  the  rvKister  of  deeds  and  certified 
are  furnished  when  requested. 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  director  of  the  vet- 
erans' department,  under  control  of  the 
veterans'  commission,  to  aid  in  meeting  the 
emergency  needs  of  dependents  of  men  and 
women  In  the  armed  services  and  to  repre- 
aent  the  interest  o*  war  veterans  and  their 
dependents  In  claims  thev  have  against  the 
Federal  Oovernment  or  other  agencies  grow- 
ing out  of  the  service  of  such  veterans. 

The  board  of  county  commissioners  may 
employ  a  county  service  officer,  who  Is  an 
honorably  discharged  veteran,  to  coordinate 
State  and  PVderal  with  local  veterans'  activi- 
ties. 

tsvcanoNAL  Exxarrrs;  quautication  rx»  thi 
pxorcssioNs  km  txades 
Public-school  privileges  arc  extended,  free 
ot  charge,  to  all  honorably  discharged  vet- 


local  units,  and  for  appointment  as  county 


Free  tuition  is  available  for  war  veterans  in 
State  educational  institutions. 

TulUon  may  be  waived  by  school  boards  or 
hoards  of  ectaoaUoo  in  any  district  for  non- 
rwldent  veterana. 

■im/yTifxirr  razmtxifcas.  raiviuBcis,  arc. 

Preference  is  given  to  s  wartime  veteran 
for  appotatment  ss  director  of  the  State 
veterans'  department. 

Preference  is  given  to  veterans  In  public 
departments,  on  public  works  of  State  an4 


Bcn^t  rights  are  preserved  under  the  Un- 
employment Compensation  Act. 

A  uniform  second  injury  act  has  been 
enacted. 

CUAXDUNSHir 

A  guardian  may  l>e  appointed  for  peraons 
enUUed  to  beneflu  under  the  War  Risk  In- 
surance and  World  War  Veterans'  Acts. 

A  Uniform  Veterans  Guardianship  Act  has 
been  enacted,  providing  for  the  appointment 
of  a  guarcian  of  an  incompetent  veteran  or 
the  minor  child  of  a  veteran,  to  receive  cer- 
tain benefits  on  t>ehalf  of  such  ward.  When 
no  suitable  person  will  so  set  the  State  vet- 
erans' department  has  the  authority  to  desig- 
nate an  employee  to  act. 

■OMaa 

Veteraiu.  their  wives  or  widows,  may  be 
admitted  to  the  soldiers'  home. 

HoarrrAL  sxMtrm 

An  Incompetent  veteran  may  be  committed 
to  a  Pederal  hospital  under  the  Uniform 
Guardianship  Act. 

LAMD  scTTUMKirr  BXNirrra 

Prelsrsnce  is  titendcd  to  veterans  under 
tht  Land  Settlement  Act 

iccoase.  sci-ics  irc. 

A  hlstoncal  commission  for  World  War  n 
has  been  created. 

The  Stste  historical  society  has  compiled 
and  published  s  butory  of  the  participation 
at  South  Dakota  men  and  women  in  World 
War  I. 

KXUZr  AMD   BntASIUTATION 

Appropriations  are  made  to  provide  care 
for  Civil  War  veterans,  their  wives  or  widows, 
physically  unable  to  go  to  the  soldiers'  home 
ror  care  and  treatment 

A  war  veterans'  fund  has  been  appropriated, 
permitting  loans  up  to  $500  to  t>e  advanced 
by  the  veterans'  commission  to  needy  vet- 
erans and  their  dependents. 

Savings  and  loan  associations  may  make  or 
buy  and  sell  any  loan,  secured  or  unsecured, 
which  is  gxiarauteed  under  the  OI  bill  of 
rlghtc 

Municipalities  of  the  first  class  are  author- 
ized to  approprUte  funds  to  Issue  bonds  to 
provide,  operate,  and  maintain  temporary 
housing  for  World  Wsr  n  veterans  and  their 
families. 

Any  vetersn  discharged  other  than  dis- 
honorably up  tovJanuary  1,  1948.  may  be  re- 
stored and  relnststed.  who  at  time  of  en- 
trance into  service  was  qualified  to  practice 
any  profession.  Uade,  science,  or  business 
requiring  a  license  to  so  practice,  without 
sny  examination  or  complying  with  any 
rules  or  regulations.     This  is  retroactive. 

TAX     KXXMPnOMS:      EXXMFTION     FKOM      LICTMSI 
PCXS,  KKNXWAI.8,  ETC. 

A  game  bird  hunting  license  may  be  is- 
stied  to  any  ncmresldent  in  the  armed  forces 
at  a  nominal  fee  while  stationed  in  the 
SUte. 

Pension  or  compensation  received  from  the 
United  SUtes  by  veterans  Is  exempt  from 
income  tax. 

All  members  of  the  armed  force*  are  ex- 
empt from  payment  of  all  interest  and  pen- 
alties on  taxes  accumulating  while  in  serv- 
ice on  all  real  and  personal  property  owned 
upon  entering  the  service. 

All  members  of  the  armed  forces  are  ex- 
empt from  any  and  all  poll  taxes  and.  tf 
subsequenUy  discharged  honorably,  are  ex- 
empt for  life   from   any   and   all   said    poll 


A  county  Judge  may  commit  a  person 
mentally  111.  but  not  Insane,  or  convicted  at 
a  crUne.  to  a  SUte  or  Pederal  hospital  for 
treatment  not  to  exceed  90  dasrs.  This  ap- 
plies particularly   to  veterans  who  are  al- 
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VETCaANS'   OBCANBATIONS 

An  appropriation  Is  made  to  aid  In  kee]>- 
Ing  a  permanent  record  of  the  proceedings 
of  the  South  Dakota  Department  of  the 
United  Spanish  War  Veterans. 

Protection  Is  afforded  insignia  of  vetersois' 
organizations. 

It  is  the  privilege  of  veterans'  organiza- 
tions to  assist  in  the  collection  of  Informa- 
tion relating  to  the  burial  places  of  veterans. 

Many  of  the  above  laws  have  been  en- 
acted by  the  Legislature  of  South  Dakota 
through  the  sponsorship  and  cooperation 
of  the  DAV  and  other  veteran  organiza- 
tions. 

At  the  present  time  there  are  some  14 
chapters  of  the  DAV  throughout  the 
State,  most  of  which  have  part-time 
service  and  employment  officers,  assist- 
ing veterans  In  their  own  communities. 

In  addition  to  this  service  on  a  local 
level,  the  DAV  maintains  an  expertly 
trained  full-time  national  service  ofRcer, 
Arthur  Muchow,  at  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration regional  office,  post  ofBet 
box  434,  Sioux  Falls,  8.  Dak.,  who  ex- 
tends all  types  of  assistance  to  veterans 
and  their  dependents,  particularly  In  the 
technical  preparation,  presentation,  and 
prosecution  of  their  Justifiable  claims  for 
various  types  of  governmental  benefits 
to  which  they  may  be  Justly  entitled. 

DAV    MXMBCaSHIP    KLIOIBIUTT 

Formed  In  1920  and  chartered  by  the 
Congress  In  1932  to  render  service  to, 
for,  and  by  America's  disabled  war  veter- 
ans, the  DAV  has  been  generally  recog- 
nized as  the  official  voice  of  America's 
disabled  defenders. 

According  to  its  congressional  charter 
of  Incorporation,  Public  Law  188,  ap- 
proved June  17,  1932.  as  amended  by 
Public  Law  668,  approved  July  15.  1942, 
active  membership  In  the  DAV  Is  open 
only  to  those  Americans  whose  bodies 
bear  the  scars  of  wounds  or  Injuries,  or 
the  blight  of  ailments  or  disabilities  in- 
curred during,  or  by  reason  of,  active 
service  during  time  of  war  In  the  armed 
forces  of  the  United  States,  or  of  some 
country  allied  with  It. 

More  and  more  woimded  and  disabled 
veterans  of  World  War  II  are  becoming 
active  members  of  the  DAV. 

Eligibles  may  become  life  members 
upon  payment  of  a  fee  of  $100 — $50,  If 
bom  before  January  1.  1902 — In  cash,  or 
by  a  down-payment  of  $5  or  more,  plus 
such  Installments  as  will  complete  pay- 
ment of  the  full  fee  by  the  end  of  the  sec- 
ond succeeding  fiscal  year — ending  June 
30— after  which,  if  not  fully  paid,  a 
carrying  charge  of  $5  per  year  would 
accrue.  A  growing  percentage  are  be- 
coming life  members.  Annual  member- 
ship Is  available  at  $5. 

DAV    NATIONAL    HXADQUAXTiaS 

Located  at  1423  East  McMillan  Street, 
Cincinnati,  Ohio,  the  national  head- 
quarters takes  care  of  all  administrative 
matters  and  records,  and  publishes  the 
DAV  semimonthly  newspap>er,  contain- 
ing accurate,  up-to-date  Information  of 
Interest  and  of  value  to  disabled  veterans 
and  their  dependents. 

The  present  national  commander  of 
the  DAV  Is  John  L.  Golob,  of  Ribbing. 
Minn.,  a  severely  wounded  World  War  I 
veteran,  who  has  had  a  broad  back- 
ground of  experience  In  various  local. 
State,  and  National  DAV  activities  which 


qualify  him  to  lead  such  an  organization. 
Its  national  adjutant,  Vivian  D.  Corbly, 
has  been  secretary-treasurer  (business 
manager)  of  the  organization,  and  editor 
of  Its  newspaper,  since  1925.  Capt. 
Cicero  F.  Hogan  Is  his  able  assistant. 

NATIONAL    SXaVICX    SET-tTP 

The  national  service  headquarters  of 
the  DAV  is  now  located  In  a  beautiful 
building  at  1701  Eighteenth  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.  C.  which  was  acquired 
by  the  outfit  In  1945. 

In  this  Washington  office  are  located 
the  Department  for  Claims,  headed  by 
William  E.  Tate  the  Department  on  Leg- 
islation, headed  by  Francis  Sullivan;  and 
the  Department  of  Public  Relations  and 
Employment,  headed  by  my  good  friend. 
Millard  W.  Rice,  who  is  an  alumnus  of 
the  University  of  South  Dakota. 

In  addition  to  these  service  depart- 
ments it  has  as  office  manager  John  E. 
Frelghner.  assistant  national  adjutant. 
All  of  these  various  departments  are 
staffed  by  trained  experts,  all  of  whom 
are  themselves  war  wounded  or  disabled 
veterans. 

These  DAV  national  officers  know  all 
about  the  technical  complications  that 
disabled  veterans  must  overcome  fac- 
tually to  prove  the  service  connections  of 
their  disabilities  to  the  satisfaction  of 
rating  agencies  of  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration, under  the  limitations  and  re- 
strictions of  existing  law. 

Understanding  such  vexatious  prob- 
lems by  personal  experience,  DAV  Na- 
tional Service  Officers  are  naturally  more 
sympathetic  than  are  non-disabled  vet- 
erans or  civilians  and  are.  therefore,  gen- 
erally more  effective  In  helping  disabled 
claimants  to  comply  with  technical  re- 
quirements to  prove  legal  entitlement  to 
benefits  to  which  they  may  be  lawfully 
and  equitably  entitled. 

EMPLOYMENT   PBOCXAM 

The  DAV  has  adopted,  on  a  Nation- 
wide basis,  a  man-Job-matchlng  method 
program  to  provide  suitable,  useful, 
gainful  employment  for  all  disabled  vet- 
erans. Less  than  7%  of  the  Nation's 
2,200,000  compensated  war-disabled  vet- 
erans are  totally  unemployable.  The  re- 
maining 93%  are  less  than  totally  dis- 
abled and  must,  therefore,  supplement 
their  Inadequate  compensation  pay- 
ments with  income  from  employment. 

This  scientific  approach  to  a  most  dis- 
tressing problem  has  produced  some 
worth-while  results  thus  far.  The  handi- 
capped veteran's  remaining  abilities  have 
been  matched  with  the  requirements  of 
the  job,  rather  than  stressing  his  disa- 
bilities. 

It  has  been  demonstrated  by  the  em- 
ployment record  of  such  disabled  vet- 
erans that  they  have  a  low  absentee 
record,  a  low  turn-over  record,  a  low 
accident  record,  and  a  higher  efficiency 
and  production  record.  It  has  thus  been 
proven  that  to  hire  disabled  veterans  is 
Just  plain,  good  business,  bringing  bene- 
fits directly  to  them,  their  dependents, 
their  communities,  their  employers,  and 
to  taxpayers  generally. 

AN   INVESTMENT  IN   PATXIOTISM 

It  is  definitely  In  the  Interest  of  all 
Americans  that  the  fight  for  Justice  be 
made  for  those  who  have  sacrificed  their 
youth  and  a  part  of  their  bodies  or  their 


health  In  our  country's  most  hazardous 
occupation — its  military  and  naval  serv- 
ices during  time  of  war. 

The  faith  must  be  kept  with  those  who 
have  made  such  sacrifices  in  the  past,  as 
well  as  with  those  who  are.  or  have  been 
dependent  upon  these  heroes,  so  that 
other  young  men  who.  In  the  future,  may 
be  called  upon  to  make  similar  sacri- 
fices, will  have  the  assurance,  on  the 
basis  of  past  performance,  that  If  they, 
too,  should  also  be  so  unfortimate  they 
will  not  be  permitted  to  become  mere 
forgotten  heroes. 

The  determination  of  the  DAV  to  see 
to  It  that  America's  disabled  veterans  are 
adequately  provided  for  should  be  gen- 
erously supported,  as  a  public  invest- 
ment in  the  future  patriotism  of  our 
youth,  and  as  practical  patriotism  which 
brings  huge  humanitarian  and  financial 
dividends  to  every  community,  to  every 
State,  and  to  our  country. 

As  one  who  has  worked  on  veterans 
problems  both  as  a  member  of  a  vet- 
erans' organization  since  World  War  I 
and  as  a  member  of  the  congressional 
committee  handling  appropriations  for 
veterans'  affairs  for  several  years,  it  Is  a 
pleasure  for  me  to  commend  the  service 
program  of  the  DAV;  It  merits  the  con- 
sideration and  support  of  the  entire 
country. 


Reciprocal  Trade  Act  Most  Be  Extended 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JERE  COOPER 

OP   TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  18.  1948 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  was  a 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  when  the  Reciprocal  Trade  Act 
was  first  passed  In  1934.  For  14  years 
this  policy  of  the  Congress  has  earned 
the  overwhelming  support  of  the  Ameri- 
can people.  It  would  indeed  be  a  back- 
ward step  either  to  fall  to  renew  the  act. 
or  to  attach  restrictive  amendments. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In 
the  Record,  I  Include  the  following  arti- 
cle entitled  "Trade  Agreements  Act  Must 
Be  Renewed  "  by  Hon.  W.  Averell  Harrl- 
man.  Secretary  of  Commerce,  from  the 
Democratic  Digest  of  April  1948: 
Tkade  Agreements  Act  lixm  Be  Renewed 
(By  W.  Averell  Harriman,  Secretary  of 
Commerce ) 

In  June  of  this  year  the  Reciprocal  Trade 
Agreements  Act  comes  up  for  renewal  by  the 
Congress.  For  14  years  this  program  for  re- 
ciprocal tariff  reduction  has  been  the  comer- 
stone  of  our  foreign  economic  policy.  It  has 
been  renewed  by  the  Congress  four  successive 
times,  and  over  the  years  has  gained  in- 
creasing popular  understanding  and  ap- 
proval. 

Nevertheless  the  fight  for  renewal  of  the 
trade  agreements  program  this  year  promises 
to  be  the  most  dlfBcuit  yet.  In  part  this  will 
be  due  to  the  continued  bitter  opposition  of 
a  small  number  of  special  interests  who, 
more  out  of  fear  and  misapprehension  than 
actual  hurt,  have  long  fought  for  special  pro- 
tection and  high  trade  barriers. 

The  greater  danger  to  the  trade  agreements 
program,  however.  Is  not  so  mticb  opposition 
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on  nr  aad  day-to-ili^  i 

U  In  wwt«rB  Burope  tba  trad*  aciw«> 
lU  prognun.  parhajia  bacauae  at  tu  Ioac> 
~  character,  haa  baan  left  in  the  ahadova. 

am  oaiLT  owa  nun 

AdaquaU  and  timely  actkn  on  CRP  la  a^ 

'      Ir  mamMai,  but  it  maat  nevar  b*  for- 

tlMt  WBP  la  but  one  major  phaaa  at 

,  mamtt  fortltB  poUer.    Th*  aatebilah- 

a  lant  or  an  tntereational  Trad*  Orfantatlon 

a^  the  dra/tlnK  of  a  world  trad*  charter  aa 

rrda  of  la«*rtiational  MaHBorelal  ttbtc*  la 

m«)of  alaMiut.    ajmMMt  to.  of  oouraa.  th* 

t^M*  a<r*ein*nt*  prognMi.     In  a  v«rir  r*al 

^•M  ara  aU  pift*  o(  a  atngl*  whot*  and 

•fch  d*p*iMto  tt^am  th*  other*. 

atno*  b*for*  tk*  war  our  national  morU 

)f  ve  b**n  dlraetad  toward  the  buUdtt^  at 

II*  protpartty  throtifji  eoopar*- 

vnii  etiMr  ooantrlaa.    W*  ha*a 

tlut   p««ap*rlty    In    the 

.  t— I*  iBdlTUibt*.     Proa- 

iprttjr  alaMrtMr*  to  eaeeoual  to  prnapwiij  in 

too  nation  In  aa  tmpovarlahad  and 

t  Dproductlv*   world   can   long   malnuin   lU 

a^ndarda  of  lUe. 

.  '•ry  will    b*  temporary   at 

b  Mt  uplaaa  the  countrlea  at  waatara  Hiiun 
c  m  look  tanaard  to  a  Uaaa  vta«a  tradlnf  rate- 
t|aiiahlpe  among  natloaa  are  on  a  mora 
and  mttaaal  baala.  In  the  ehM*te 
lie  conditions  which  have  exlated  sine* 
and  ol  the  war.  a  multitude  of  new  and 
_  reatitetkMU   to  tnd*   bav*   been 

dnreloped.  QuentlUUve  restrictions,  state 
t  adlng  and  currency  controls  have  come  into 
V  )«ue  which  umka  tariff  barters  seem  almcat 
o  d-faahloned.  Unlaaa  th*  ccuntrl**  of 
ijeatere  Kurop*  can  ae«  their  way  clear  in 
•Mg  rm  to  d*v*lap  tlMlr  trad*  on  the 
at  ■MrittlateraUsm  and  fair  dealina.  It 
h  dlflcult  to  aee  how  they  will  ever  become 
rilly  acU -supporting  and  productive.  If 
world  trade  travels  further  down  the  ever- 
nirrowlng  road  of  hUateraiism.  barter  and 
p  tlltlcal  preXcrenc*.  It  can  mia n  only  grow- 
hi  g  *cooomlc  and  potoWag  tfMtevltl**  for  aU 
c<  ncerned. 
ThiM^timptf  to  say  that  the  International 
toMtkm  and  ttoa  toaciproeal  Trad* 
profraa  ar*  both  eaaantlal  to 
tl  a  taag-raa  wwteaa  at  MRP. 

Oonaarsaly.  the  LntcraattonsU  Trade  Organ- 
itlon  and  reciprocal  trada  agreementa  peo- 
fl*a  hop*  to  achlave  thetr  goaia  coily 
a  BUbatantlal   rtaawa   of 
At  tb*  praasat  tioa*.  bacataa  at  th* 
_  eatloa  at  war.  world 

to  f  Hwialf  fltot  of  haianc*.  OouBtrica 
iy  »«ra  highly  prodtieUv*  ar*  now 
tti  raly  abl*  to  sustain  thenaatvca  at  a  mlnl- 
a  ma  tawai  of  life.  Th*  XJaitrnd  Stataa,  b*- 
ca  ua*  of  Ita  tnunenaa  productivity  haa  b*- 
—  tk*  aoppUar  at  saairial  matarlala  to  a 
part  oC  tb*  world.  B*catiBe  of  tb*  «». 
of  prodactlon  abroad,  w*  hav* 
IB  r*e*nt  years  much  mar*  thaa 
bav*  been  able  to  Unport.  The  lack  of 
avaiuble  for  Import  haa  tn  tu  waka 
>t  fcretga^  Mr  hangs  probleme  and  a 
l-wlda  shortaga  ai  doUara.  Th*  coun- 
tr  M  tinable  to  produce  and  sell  gooda  to  ua 
ha »«  not  b*en  abl*  to  *ara  fnada  wltb  wblch 
to  pay  for  the  thla^  tb*y 
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th*  world.  For  •sample.  South  Africa.  Cbn* 
ada,  and  South  American  countrlea  have  long 
obtained  th*  funds  with  which  to  mak* 
purchsses  In  the  United  SUtes  by  maana  of 
their  export  surpluaas  to  Kuropa. 

In  thto  fundamental  sana*  tha  European 
recovery  program  to  bMte  to  future  prograaa 
under  th*  trada-agraaaaaata  program  and 
tba  propoasd  International  Trad*  Orgaolaa- 
ttoa. 

Th*  r*cord  of  the  trade-agr**menta  pro- 
gram over  the  years  haa  b*«n  one  of  can- 
tlnuotu  achievement.  Up  until  the  end  of 
th*  recent  war  trad*  agreements  had  be«n 
n*goMat*d  with  »  otb*r  countries.  They 
covered  an  important  aagnient  of  tha  com- 
merce between  ouraatv**  and  the  raat  of  th* 
world.  Aitbotogb  they  were  In  op*ratK» 
during  a  period  of  aatreme  abnormality— 
first,  depreaalon  and  then  war  and  the  artcr* 
math  or  war— they  neverthclc*  d*aoaatrat*d 
their  *flectivsoass.  Trad*  atattottoa  ahow 
that  alnc*  IBM  etn-  trad*  wltb  «ountn*a  that 
jotoMd  With  ua  la  urlff  agrtiianu  tacr*aaed 
more  thsn  otMr  trad*  -vtth  oib«  dOtotttrtoa 
with  wht<tn  we  were  not  abl*  (•  a^aa  oa  ra- 
•iproobl  radttetloM. 


LAHOI 

Tb*  Ut*at  aad  ptaliat  *ebt**Mn*nt  under 
th*  act  waa  th*  g*n*ral  agr*i*m*nt  on  tartOa 
and  trad*  drawn  up  laal  atimmer  In  0*n*va. 
This  agreement  was  nagoUatad  by  89  coun- 
trtaa  which  itranted  tariff  concaaalons  to  each 
other  on  producu  accounting  for  one-half  of 
the  total  foreign  trad*  of  the  world.  Sine* 
the  United  Statca  account*  for  about  one- 
fifth  and  tb*  otlMr  eountri**  for  four-fUtba 
of  tb*  total  trad*  eoTer«d  by  thto  agreement, 
the  reduction  of  barrtara  will  expand  trad* 
not  only  o|  the  United  States  with  other 
countries,  but  also  the  trade  of  other  coun- 
tries among  themselves.  This  waa  the  moat 
comprehensive  attempt  ever  made  to  reduce 
world  trade  barriers.  It  rcpraaents  a  land- 
mark in  the  history  of  OMparatlve  Inter- 
national wtdartafcm^ 

The  general  agreement  bad  an  immediate 
and  Important  effect.  It  waa  a  symbol  of 
American  leadership  sine*  it  grew  directly 
out  of  an  American  Idea.  Becaua*  It  repre- 
sented concrete  action  It  demonstrated  that 
the  moat  Important  trading  nations  In  the 
world  meant  bualnaaa  wh«n  they  iwt^mul 
their  faith  In  the  eipanaloo  of  trad*  wid  tb* 
reduction  of  trade  barriers.  It  showed  that 
they  could  work  together  In  that  effort.  It 
dW  not  cure  our  pre*ent  dtfleultles.  but  It 
gave  solid  ceuae  for  hop*  that  In  the  long 
run  our  dUicuItlea  could  b*  cured. 

foan  Bsa  waatt  raofm 
The  general  agra*m*nt  wUI  not.  of  cotirs*. 
In  Itaelf  result  in  an  Immediate  ezpanalon 
of  our  trad*.  Sbortagea  of  gooda.  disruption 
of  production  In  many  countries,  and  tha 
lack  of  foroiga  rtthangs  etUl  ooatNl  world 
econcnuc  retotlona  today.  But  a*  rnndllluin 
improve,  the  conoaaaions  arrived  at  in  Geneva 
wtll  iQcrcaatngty  bave  theb-  effect. 

Ftourteen  year*  of  prngiaaa  under  the  trade- 
agrcementa  program  to  tcatimony  to  the  In- 
traaalng  undwataadlng  among  Anerte«na 
and  people  elaewhere  of  the  benenu  to  be 
derived  from  expanded  world  trade  on  a 
multllatcraa  basU.  Many  Americana  have 
been  faarfril  of  the  eoaapalMlan  in  our  mar- 
ket* of  foreign  goods  mad*  by  "cheap  foreign 
labor."  Just  as  people  abroad  have  been  fear- 
ful of  th*  competition  of  "cheap  marhine- 
■lade  American  goods."  Theae  feari  hav* 
been  allayed  only  aa  people  averywher*  hav* 
seen  In  term*  of  their  own  Uvea  aad  tbefr 
own  welfar*  th*  benefit*  of  what  tba  econ^ 
miau  call  tha  "feogmpbleal  «pma»laatlon 
of  labor  "  In  more  atanple  terma.  thto  mean* 
that  when  the  people  of  each  country  do 
thoa*  tblnga  for  which  they  are  beat  ntted. 
then  tb*y  and  tb*  other  counui**  with 
whom  tb*y  trad*  am  all  better  off. 

W*  trad*  for  gooda  of  aU  klnda.  whlcb 
range  from  luxtuiaa  to  abaolut*  nac*Httla»— 
from    Belgian    lac*   and    Preneb   glow   to 


table  sugar  and  fat*  and  oils  for  miiklng 
*oap.  From  tapioca,  ginger,  and  cocoa  for 
the  kitchen  to  asphalt  lor  our  roads  knd  rub- 
ber for  automotoU*  tlrca,  the  Itot  U  almoat 
*ndl*aa. 

Ttoa  tblnga  w*  Import  provid*  ua  with 
plcaaurea  and  comfort*  aa  well  aa  indto- 
panaabla  snppliee.  Some  are  things  we  our- 
aclv*a  do  not  hav*:  some  ar*  itcma  which 
w*  bave.  but  not  in  sufficient  amounta; 
and  som*  ar*  things  which  we  cculd  pro- 
dnee  each  aa  hothouae  banana*— but  only 
at  anorbttant  coat  By  Importing  we  thereby 
help  bold  down  the  coat  of  living. 

On  tbe  otber  hand,  the  thlnpi  we  export 
provide  Joba  and  markeU  for  American 
farmers  and  workers.  At  the  preaent  time 
roughly  I  American  In  13  makes  his  living 
by  p.-oduclng  gooda  for  sale  abroad. 

More  and  more  Americana  are  beginning 
to  undantand  that  we  ara  nnuUag  low  on 
many  of  the  baate  matarlsis  naedad  to  Mto- 
Uin  our  industrial  civiliaailon.  It  Is  a 
curioua  fact  that  many  ot  ua,  long  accua* 
tomsd  to  the  security  of  •  AonUnent  rUhly 
endowed  with  natural  reaoureaa,  hav*  failed 
to  tinSwtiwd  fully  that  w*  ar*  in  many 
lt«ma  baaeming  a  "have  not"  nation. 

BASIC  wiNaaAia  acaac^ 
Th*  Bureau  of  Mtnaa  of  th*  Department 
of  Interior  haa  made  very  clear  th*  grim 
facts  of  our  pr***nt  situatlan  with  r«*p*ct 
to  raw  mataruu*.  Tbeir  *«p*rta  have  auted 
that  th*  United  SUtea  now  haa  lesa  than  a 
39-y«ar  peaoettme  oommerelai  supply  of 
some  ai  basic  mlnerato.  Including  petroleum, 
copper,  lead.  alnc.  bauxite,  antimony,  tung- 
aten.  platinum,  manganeee.  chromlte.  and 
nickel.  Many  of  thaee  are  of  th*  h^heet 
Importance  In  time  of  peace,  aiul  absolutely 
eaaenUal  strategic  materlala  In  the  event  of 
war.  To  protect  our  dwindling  domestic 
reservea  of  many  of  these  Items,  and  to 
obtain  others  of  which  we  have  no  eupply 
or  an  Inadequate  supply,  a  high  level  of 
importa  Is  indlspenaable. 

In  brief,  the  time  baa  come  when  we've 
got  to  import  to  live,  and  more  Americana 
arerealtolng  that.  The  trade-agreementa 
program  Is  a  vital  part  of  our  present  and 
long-range  efforts  to  protect  and  expand  otir 
own  sUndarda  of  life  and  help  other  coun- 
tries to  help  themselves. 

In  his  memoirs.  Cordell  Hull,  under  whose 
leadsrahlp  tbe  raelproeal  trade  agreemenu 
program  waa  largely  developed,  described  hto 
sattofactlon  when  Prasident  Roosevelt  signed 
the  original  act  in  1934  "At  9  15  on  the 
night  of  June  12  I  watched  the  President 
sign  the  bill  in  the  White  House."  Mr  Hull 
wrote.  "Each  atroke  of  th*  pen  seemed  to 
write  a  meaaage  of  gladneaa  on  my  heart. 
My  tight  of  many  years  for  the  reciprocal 
trade  policy  and  the  lowering  of  trade  bar- 
riers was  won." 

We  hive  traveled  a  long  road  of  prograaa 
•toce  tnat  June  night,  culminating  tn  the 
Ocncral  Agreement  at  Geneva,  in  a  larger 
sense,  however,  the  fight  for  the  lowering 
of  trade  barriers  to  not  yet  won.  Again  thto 
year  we  ratist  aee  to  It  that  the  Congreaa 
renewa  existing  legiaiatlon  without  mutilat- 
ing aaaendmenu  Otberwtoe.  the  work 
which  already  baa  been  done  will  be  aarlonaly 
Jeop.vdixed 

We  need  extension  of  the  Reciprocal  Trade 
Agreementa  Act  for  three  baale  rcaaona: 

Plrat.  to  enable  the  United  Statea  to  negtv 
tlate  tariff  agreemcntB  wttb  other  oounUlee 
that  might  want  to  join  the  General  Agree- 
ment of  Geneva. 

Second,  to  enable  the  United  States  to  ne- 
gotiate revisions  In  the  General  Agreement 
when  changing  world  economic  eondltiona 
necessitate  revislona. 

Third,  to  permit  continued  leadership  of 
tbe  United  States  In  its  program  to  expand 
Intematlotial  trade.  The  Importance  of  tbto 
third  point  In  particular  cannot  be  cvcr- 
eatlmatad.  We  have  taken  the  tnlttotlve  in 
th*  world-wide  effort  for  recoiutructlon  and 
the    development    of    trad*.    Pre*    people 
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*verywh*re  look  to  tu  for  *noouragement 
and  guidance.  Our  Influence  In  world 
affairs  has  bacom*  dsctolve.  W*  must  there- 
fore in  all  our  actions  behave  responsibly 
and  with  full  consideration  of  th*  effecu  of 
what  we  do  upon  others. 

As  President  Truman  aald  in  his  message 
to  Congress  on  March  I  of  this  year.  "The 
importance  of  the  Trade  Agreements  Act  to 
greater  today  than  it  has  ever  been.  To- 
gether with  other  natlona  w*  are  engaging 
in  a  mighty  endeavor  to  build  a  proaperous 
and  peaceful  world.  The  financial  aastot- 
ance  w*  have  already  contributed  and  the 
further  aid  we  shall  give  to  nations  in  Burope 
and  elsewhere  constitute  a  tremendous  in- 
vestment toward  world  economic  recovery. 
The  Reciprocal  Trade  Ajtreeraenls  Act  by 
stimulating  and  Increasing  flow  of  trad* 
among  nations  will  contrlbut*  strongly  to 
th*  achl*v*m*nt  of  thto  obJ*ctlv*.  Its  *x- 
tenslon  to  ****ntlal  if  w*  ar*  to  complet*  tb* 
work  w*  hav*  bagun." 


Marinai  Art  Told  Of 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANCIS  CASE 

or  aoirrM  dakota 
IN  THE  HOU8I  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  18.  1948 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
Speaker,  an  Incident  has  taken  place 
which  bothers  the  true  friends  of  labor— 
those  who  would  like  to  see  labor  leaders 
apply  the  efforts  of  organized  labor  to 
legitimate  aims  In  good  taste.  This  In- 
cident was  that  unfortunate  one  over 
In  New  Jersey  where  members  of  a  chauf- 
feurs union  shoved  some  Marines  aside 
when  they  sought  to  carry  the  body  of 
a  buddy  who  had  fallen  on  Iwo  Jima. 

I  shall  not  try  to  describe  the  details 
of  the  Incident.  I  merely  wish  to  put 
in  the  Record  two  editorial  comments 
upon  it.  and  let  the  statements  speak 
for  themselves.    They  follow: 

(From  the  New  York  Dally  News  of  April  28, 
19481 

MOW  TO   LOSK   nttXNDS    AKD   KKXACK   PSOrLB 

James  J.  Donnelly.  Jr..  of  Jersey  City.  N.  J., 
enlisted  in  the  Marine  Corps  August  13.  1942. 
He  fought  through  Bougainville  and  Guam, 
and  for  17  days  on  Iwo  Jlma.  The  bullet 
bearing  his  name  found  him  on  Iwo.  while  he 
«-as  trying  to  rescue  a  wounded  pal. 

Young  Donnelly's  body  was  brought  home 
last  week  and  sent  to  hto  family  for  reburlal. 
Eight  marines  from  tbe  Bayonne  Naval  Base 
were  assigned  to  act  as  pallbearers  at  the 
funeral  scheduled  for  Monday  of  thU  week. 

At  that  point,  the  AFL  United  Funeral 
Chauffeurs  and  Helpers  Union  of  Jersey  City 
stepped  Into  the  picture.  Thto  organization 
in  Its  majesty  decreed  that  the  eight  marines 
could  not  be  active  pallbearers  for  one  of 
their  own  men  killed  In  line  of  duty.  Union 
rulea  required  that  six  members  of  the  fu- 
neral chauffeurs  and  helpers  outfit  must 
carry  tbe  casket  from  the  funeral  home  to 
the  church,  and  then  place  It  In  the  hearse. 

Protests  were  filed  with  union  offlclato,  but 
they  stood  their  ground.  The  organized  pall- 
bearers went  through  with  the  performance 
as  scheduled.  Only  after  the  casket  reached 
the  grave  were  the  marines  permitted  to  take 
active  part  tn  the  services. 

The  deceased's  mother  remarked  that  "if  a 
boy  gave  his  life  fighting  for  hto  count--y,  I 
think  tbe  least  the  union  could  have  done  to 
to  permit  liim  to  be  borne  on  the  shoulders 
of  hto  comradea." 


But  that  made  no  never  mind  to  the 
union.  The  alx  union  pallbearers  had  to  get 
theirs  regardless. 

Some  fellow  once  wrote  a  book  called  Bow 
To  Win  Friends  and  Influence  People.  If  Bill 
Oreen,  president  of  the  American  Federation 
of  Labor,  should  ever  feel  the  urge  to  write 
a  book  telling  his  boys  to  lose  friends  for 
union  labor,  and  enrage  a  lot  of  people,  he 
might  well  lead  off  with  this  Donnelly  funeral 
incident. 

[From  the  Chicago  Journal  of  Commerce  of 

May  3,  1948 1 

MAXINXa  AXX  aouTco 

From  th*  halls  of  Montecuma  to  the 
shores  of  Tripoli  the  United  States  Marines 
have  vanqutohed  their  enemies.  But  the 
United  Funeral  Chauffeurs  and  Helpers  of 
New  Jersey  (AFI.)  ar*  appsrently  a  mightier 
fore*  than  the  leathernecks. 

Bight  marines  in  dress  uniform  w*r* 
ahuntad  asid*  from  th*lr  posts  by  tha  eaaket 
of  a  dead  buddy.  Six  "profaaslunal"  bear* 
•r*  took  ov*r  th*  taak  of  r*nd*rln|  a  last 
aarvlc*  to  th*  lat*  private  of  marlnaa— at  N 
per  servloe,  each, 

Th*  body  was  that  of  a  83*y*ftr*old  lad 
who  died  on  Iwo  Jlma  trying  to  raacue  a 
fallan  eomrad*.  Clo**  observers  may  find  a 
certain  contraat  between  the  hnal  action  of 
th*  fallen  warrior  and  thoae  of  hto  unwel- 
come pallbearers — a  contrast  between  su- 
preme generosity  and  a  greed  which  will  not 
be  denied  even  on  the  brink  of  the  grave. 

Today  the  air  to  filled  with  the  ahouts  of 
political  campaigners  shrieking  for  the  de- 
feat of  candidates  who  had  dared  to  espouse 
the  Taft-Hartley  slave  labor  bUl.  Yet  acts 
like  that  of  the  funeral  chaffeurs'  and 
helpers"  union  demonstrate  that  what  the 
Nation  needs  to  more  restraint,  not  less. 

There  Is  no  moral  justification  for  a  un- 
ion's forcing  its  services  upon  those  who  do 
not  desire  them.  There  should  be  no  legal 
sanction  for  thto  practice. 

Judging  from  the  Jersey  City  incident  tha 
impudence  of  certain  labor  unions  to  un- 
abashed even  in  the  presence  of  death.  No 
doubt,  if  these  gentry  had  their  way,  tha 
very  harptots  among  the  angels  would  bave 
to  pay  tribute  to  some  celestial  Petrlllo. 

The  public  is  sympathetic  to  the  genuine 
prerogatives  of  labor.  But  when  a  group  of 
marines  are  elbowed  away  from  tbe  coffin  of 
a  comrade  by  a  half  dozen  dollar-hungry 
unionists,  people  of  good  will  are  liable  to 
feel  more  than  a  little  burned   up. 


Address  by  Crawford  H.  Greenewalt 
Before  United  States  Chamber  of 
Commerce 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  C.DOUGLASS  BUCK 

or  DXLAWAKX 

m  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  May  18  (legislative  day  of 
Monday.  May  10).  1948 

Mr.  BUCK.  Mr.  President,  week  l)e- 
fore  last,  when  the  United  States  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  held  its  annual  meeting 
in  Washington,  the  principal  speaker  at 
the  annual  dinner  was  a  young  man  who 
recently  had  been  elected  president  of 
the  E.  I.  du  Pont  de  Nemours  Co..  Mr. 
Crawford  H.  Greenewalt.  Mr.  Greene- 
wait's  address  was  an  exceptionally  able 
one;  it  has  been  widely  and  favorably 
commented  on;  and  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  It  be  printed  in  the  Appen- 
dix of  the  RccoRO. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  ^e  printed  in  the  Ricord, 
as  follows: 

We  are  facing  today  a  crtois  In  our  country's 
affairs  and  in  th*  affaire  of  th*  world  that, 
may  well  turii  out  to  b*  the  most  serioiu  in 
our  htotory.  We  see  a  world  ravaged  by  the 
results  of  a  devastating  war  That  war  has 
destroyed  many  lives  and  much  property,  but 
what  to  far  more  important.  It  has  brought 
about  a  spiritual  decline,  a  loas  of  moral  fiber 
In  thoae  countries  which  have  borne  the 
major  brunt  of  that  conflict.  We  have  proved 
one*  more  that  war  is  waateful  and  degrad- 
ing: and  in  the  face  of  that  clear  demonstra- 
tion, repeated  many  times  In  history.  It  se«ms 
utterly  fantastic  that  reasoning  human 
beings  can  continue  to  rely  on  fnrc*  and 
aggr«aslon  to  resolve  their  difficulties.  Our 
victory  has  solved  no  problams.  btit  seems 
rather  to  have  nourished  new  and  dangaruUH 
Ideologies,  born  of  want  and  despair. 

In  thaa*  troubltd  times  the  eyas  of  the 
world  ar*  upon  thto  Nation.  Thus*  cy**  look 
upon  tu  with  mixad  •motion*— eom*  with 
•nvy  fur  th*  matarlal  things  w*  have,  soma 
with  th*  conviction  that  our  way  of  life  must 
b*  d*stroy*d  if  th*ir  own  is  to  proepvr,  Mm* 
with  th*  hope  that  we  will  lead  th*m  to  n*w 
faith  and  sacurity.  But  all  of  thoa*  eyes  a** 
ua.  I  b*llev*,  aa  th*  laat  great  fortress  of  In- 
dividual liberty. 

COWTLICT  IN   BKLIKF* 

The  core  of  the  present  crisis  Is  a  conflict 
Of  basic  beliefs — a  conflict  between  a  com- 
munity of  free  Individuals  determining  their 
own  destiny,  and  a  community  in  which  each 
human  thought  and  action  to  degraded  to  a 
condition  of  complete  subservience  to  t^e 
state. 

These  events  have  brought  to  this  Nation 
an  opp>ortunlty  for  world  leadership  which  in 
self-defense  It  must  accept.  In  accepting  it. 
it  seems  to  me  that  we  must  first  search  our 
own  hearts  and  minds  to  see  how  we  have 
come  to  the  high  place  we  now  occupy.  We 
must  find  within  ourselves  the  courage  ana 
conviction  to  maintain  that  high  place  and 
to  dtocharge  the  responsibility  that  greatneaa 
invariably  brings. 

It  must  be  abundantly  clear  that  our 
strength  rests  securely  on  those  two  vital 
principles  first  stated  in  the  Declaration  of 
Independence — that  each  citizen  of  this 
country  shall  have  equality  of  opportunity — 
that  he  shall  have  individual  liberty  to  pur- 
sue hto  own  destiny  and  to  rise  to  whatever 
heights  his  talents  will  permit. 

Our  Constitution  to  founded  on  these  great 
concepts.  Our  form  of  government  has  been 
chosen  deliberately  to  safeguard  them 
against  attack  by  demagogs  within  ovir 
boundaries  or  by  aggressors  without.  To- 
gether they  provide  our  people  that  incen- 
tive to  strive  toward  some  goal  of  our  own 
selection,  which  to  man's  greatest  driving 
force.  Together  they  assure  us  the  right  to 
retain  for  our  own  enjoyment  the  fruits  of 
our  enterprise. 

NOT  rrr  thx  Mn.LXNNrDic 

If  we  had  perfected  the  practice  of  Chrto- 
tlanity.  material  incentive  would  be  unnec- 
essary since  we  would  then  be  content  to 
work  for  the  good  of  man  because  of  the 
spiritual  reward  that  service  would  bring. 
Unfortunately,  we  have  not  reached  that 
mUlenium.  and  incentive  to  essenttol  to  drive 
us  forward. 

Perhaps  in  the  last  analysto  the  perfection 
of  our  motives  makes  little  difference,  for  no 
great  individual  effort,  even  though  moti- 
vated by  self-interest,  has  ever  failed  to  carry 
forward  many  people  in  Ita  wake.  The  big 
contributions  to  all  progress  have  been  made 
by  a  mere  handful  of  Individuals,  yet  tbeir 
personal  rewards  are  dwarfed  to  Insignifi- 
cance by  the  t>enefits  thoae  developmenta 
have  brought  to  mUUons  of  people.  The  per- 
sonal rewards  of  a  Thonuu  Kdtoon — large  as 
they  were — ara  infinitesimal  compared  to  tb* 
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wealth  hto  gentua   created   for   mUIlona   of 
Amerfeuam. 

In  speaking  about  cur  Coxutttutlcm  and 
Um  atmoapherc  it  baa  created,  I  am  oot  aug- 
faaCinc  that  we  wrap  ooraelves  In  tlM  trap- 
pta^  at  tbe  paat.  No  group  oX  men,  im>  chat- 
ter bow  great  their  wtadam.  could  have  «tU> 
ten  a  document  In  1787  wblcb  would  be  a 
complete  and  full  answer  to  tbe  problems  of 
194a.  Tbe  Tttal  thing  about  that  <locument 
ts  Its  SexibUlty.  It  la  a  dynamle 
static  Instrument  It  has  only 
leaa  feature — tbe  rights  and  dignity  of  man. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  principal  thing  we 
have  to  offer  the  world  is  our  faith — our  f un- 

itntBl  belief  in  man's  freedom  of  oppcr- 
l—Hj  our  belief  in  hU  Inherent  dignity— 
tka«  tlM  world  ts  peopled  by  ixKllviduals  and 
not  by  goveraaenu. 


aaaiaiH  or  rArni  la 

But  man  cannot  Itve  by  faith  alone  We 
must  have  material  substance  If  we  are  to 
a*d  others:  we  must  have  material 
If  we  are  succcaafully  to  resist 
But  It  Is  vitally  Important  to  realise  that 
material  assistance  and  material  strength 
can  be  of  no  avail  unlesa  the  faith  of  the  free- 
dom-lOTtng  people  of  the  world  can  be  re- 
bom. 

If  we  are  to  make  that  attempt,  we  must 
make  certain  that  we  believe  these  things 
ofunalTea.  We  must  be  firm  and  sure  tn  the 
fmwiamental  conviction  that  these  principles 
are  the  foundation  of  any  material  success  or 
spiritual  well-being  we  have  or  may  attain. 

It  la  Important  to  see  that  the  industrial 
economy  which  has  characterized  our  de- 
velopment is  the  result  of  our  freedom  to 
it  out  our  daattny  aa  we  cbcse.  We  eould 
bav«  become,  bad  we  elected  to  do  so.  a 
nation  of  farmers,  or  a  nation  of  craftaoMn. 
or  a  nation  of  scafarera.  We  are  a  natl^m  at 
free  men  and  we  chose  an  induatrlal  econ- 
ocny.  We  have  becooM  strong  In  that  direc- 
tion, and  it  Is  that  Industrial  power  that 
wUl  enal>le  us  to  contribute  moat  effectively 
to  a  solution  of  ihe  world's  Ills. 

I  have  spent  Um  graatar  part  ot  my  work- 
ing life  tn  sctentlfle  andaavors  and  I  have 
learned  by  hard  experience  one  tpitrtlm  prln> 
ciple  common  to  all  scientific  raiaarehaa— 
never  to  discard  the  resulu  of  a  well-demon- 
atrated  experiment  In  favor  of  a  hypothesis 
that  denies  those  rcatilta. 

That  principle  is  no  less  valid  In  economic 
and  pollUcal  than  In  sclentinc  ttelds  We  in 
Um  United  fttaMa  lauached.  some  180  yean 
ifo.  an  experlSMBt  Is  fforernment  and  eco- 
Bomlcs.  While  the  lesulta  have  not  been  per- 
rect.  It  la  nnnethslees  trot  that  the  experl- 
it.  bgr  aay  test  that  could  be  applied,  has 
nmed  out  euccesafully — so  successfully  that 
It  has  never  been  matched  tn  the  long  sweep 
of  history  In  giving  such  great  benefits  to 
luch  a  multitude  of  people. 

TttM  asacajrrxa  or  slavbt 
Set  off  against  this  experiment,  we  aee 
Lhearlee  which  maintain  that  our  syetem 
out  no  hope  for  humanity,  that  tbe 
■tfy  chauce  for  the  world — for  the  United* 
to  turn  to  Inrrsaelm  oontrol 
by  governnMnt.  Hoclaltem. 
coaununlam — they  differ 
inly  in  itetree  aa  to  applicauon,  and  the  end 
reaulu  d  any  of  them  differ  not  at  all.  They 
Uo  rungs  In  a  ladder  that  reacliei 
[rooi  freedBW  to  slavery. 

Cven  if  these  concepts  were  only  theoreti- 
cal, we  should  not  t>e  Justified  In  allowing 
them  to  persuade  us  to  discard  the  atioceaaful 
:  eeults  of  our  experiment.  But  there  la  alao 
to  go  ou.  Theee  varloiu  govcm- 
Bent-«ontrol  theorise  have  one  thing  In  com- 
Bon.  It  la  that  they  have  never  worked. 
RThenever  and  wherever  they  have  been  tried, 
he  Inevitable  result  haa  been  decUne  and 
chaoa.  and  coUa|>aa.  aanetlmee  pre- 
by  war,  aometlnMe  net. 
In  the  faee  at  thla  reeord  at  eoMiant  fail- 
ure oo  tbe  one  baad.  and  ot  wibei  beyond 


the  moat  optimistic  dreams  on  the  other,  it 
seams  to  me  the  sheerest  madness  for  any 
American  to  allow  himself  to  surrender  any 
part  of  the  faith  that  has  made  our  experi- 
ment successful. 

Toe  that  faith  is  the  heart  and  core  of  our 
success.  Without  It  we  certainly  cannot 
hope  to  succeed  In  the  future  Without  It 
we  cannot  hope  to  convince  others  that  of 
all  the  economic  and  political  theories  the 
world  has  known,  ours  gives  the  most  to 
the  most  people. 

rami  Moax  iicrorrAirr  tbam  woraai  i 

And  yet  if  the  world  ts  to  move  forward 
tusiead  of  backward  thoae  others  must  be 
convinced.  I  am  sure  that  the  rehabilita- 
tion of  faith  is  more  Important  than  tbe  re- 
habilitation of  property.  Tbe  material  aid 
we  OMy  extend  to  Europe  will  avail  little  by 
ttasU .  The  essence  ot  the  European  problem 
is  not  physical,  or  material,  but  one  of  re- 
creating flattb  in  the  ability  of  the  incentive 
economy  to  function 

Let  us  decide,  then  first  of  all.  whether  we 
still  believe  In  the  resulu  of  that  great  ex- 
periment, m  those  prmciples  ol  freedom,  and. 
if  we  do.  let  us  reaffirm  their  strength  validity 
and  eternal  vigor.  Let  us  reaffirm  it,  not 
halfheartedly  and  apoloccetlcally,  but  wltb 
pride  and  profound  conviction.  For  those 
principles  are  this  country's  greatest  poten- 
tial export  to  a  disillusioned  world. 

I  have  strsBsed  the  importance  of  reaffirm- 
ing our  OWB  boUafs  because  I  fear  we  have 
already  deeecnded  a  few  rungs  on  our  ladder 
of  freedom.  We  have  accepted  Ck)vemment 
conlrola  of  many  sorts:  we  have  accepted  a 
croMUng  burden  of  taxation,  and  we  have 
bartered  away  some  at  our  freedom  as  citi- 
aei»  m  return  for  qoastionsble  doctrines. 

There  ts  Involved  here  a  delicate  balance 
It  IS  manifestly  not  possible  for  everyone  to 
have  atMolute  and  unlimited  freedom.  Bach 
of  us  has  agreed,  tor  the  common  good,  to 
surrender  some  part  of  his  Individual  sover- 
eignty to  government,  so  that  no  Individual 
ahall  infringe  upon  or  ctortail  the  freedom  of 
others.  This  Is  as  It  should  be  for  we  have 
not  reached  that  millennium,  under  which 
Doaueb  controls  would  be  necessary.  At  the 
aune  time.  I  think  we  must  insist  that  those 
controls  be  held  to  the  minimum  consistent 
with  the  maintenance  of  our  democratic 
principles,  and  that  the  Government  enforce 
them  as  an  Impartial  umpire,  for  tbe  good 
of  the  entire  country  and  not  for  the  benefit 
of  any  group  or  growpa. 


iMBun'KiAL  m 

I  have  said  before  that  ere  have  selected 
of  our  own  free  choice  an  Industrial  economy. 
It  is  on  that  economy  that  we  muat  rely  for 
our  ability  to  deal  both  with  the  world's  prob- 
lems and  with  our  own.  To  weaken  that 
economy,  to  rcb  it  of  lu  vitality  endangers 
our  national  security — yet  that  seems  to  be 
the  direction  we  are  taking.  The  situation 
appears  to  me  to  call  for  Industrial  sutes- 
manship  of  the  highest  order  That  states- 
manahlp.  to  succeed,  mu^^t  be  objective,  tm- 
selfUh.  and  keyed  to  the  Nation's  good. 

This  is  fundamental,  but  thu  alone  U  not 
enough  CXir  Industrial  leaders  have  a  fur- 
ther responsibility  which  they  must  exercise. 
They  must  take  an  active  part  In  explain- 
ing and  defending  our  economy  so  that  It  will 
be  understood  by  the  people  They  must  be 
ardeulato  tn  behalf  of  the  things  they  stand 
for. 

It  would  be  a  fine  thing  if  good  deeds  spoke 
for  themselves,  but  they  can  do  so  only  If  the 
public  knows  about  them.  It  Is  high  time 
that  the  American  people  are  Informed  of 
what  la  right  about  their  system  as  well  aa 
what  la  witkig  with  it. 

We  must  make  It  clear  that  our  Industrial 
economy  Is  a  partaerrtilp  operating  for  the 
boBsftt  at  Cfcry  cltlaen;  that  it  brings  xm 
goods  and  seivttss  in  grsat  profusion:  that  it 
brings  prosperity  and  bapplnsss  to  our  work- 
ers:   and  that  It  rfco^Uam  tbe  rigbu  of 


property  and  the  merlU  of  thrift  by  offering 
a  return  to  thoee  who.  having  saved  are  will. 
Ing  to  risk  their  savings  in  venture  capital 
to  provide  the  tools  for  oxir  rational  produc- 
tion. 

Each  one  of  thsae  partners  In  vir  Indus- 
trial economy  has  his  Incentive.  All  of  those 
Incentives  stem  frcm  the  same  rotit  and.  If 
cultlvsted.  win  scromrlish  results  which  ere 
for  ;he  universal  good.  We  must  reject  any 
move  that  destroys  those  Incentives,  since 
In  destroying  them  we  are  dcetroyisg  our- 
selves and  our  potent islltles. 

Tiis  ran-iTas  in  sarTAiM 
We  have  seen  the  results  of  many  pdlu- 
cal  experlmenu  that  have  failed,  that  have 
oot  withstood  the  test  of  time,  and  that  have 
brought  unhapplneaa  and  lower  living  sUnd- 
ards  to  the  people  concerned.  In  Eagland 
more  than  ISO  years  ago.  the  industrial  revo- 
lution waa  born,  and  we  saw  at  thit  time  a 
great  transition  to  an  Industrial  economy. 
Greet  Britain  for  years  was  one  of  the  fore- 
most industrial  nationa  of  this  earth,  her 
people  strong  and  her  living  sUndi.rds  high. 
Tcday  she  ta  struggling  for  exlstcr  ce. 

She  haa.  of  course,  suffered  greatly  aa  a 
re  u!t  cf  the  ravages  of  two  wars,  and  cer- 
tainly no  natloB  haa  given  more  genercutly 
of  herself  in  those  conflicu.  But  h«r  ;>resent 
dlflkultles  go  much  deeper  than   that. 

There  was  a  failure  to  recugnlae  tl:e  vir»l- 
Islng  effect  of  free  competition  and  the  im- 
portance of  that  competition  in  insuri:  g  a 
dynamic  economy  The  willingness  to  forego 
competition  for  the  sMke  of  freezing  the  sta- 
tus quo  has  rendered  the  economies  of  Eng- 
land and  Europe  progressively  leai  able  to 
meet  competition  frcm  elaewhere. 

England  haa  also  suffered  for  m^my  years 
under  a  system  of  taxaUon  that  i-ffectlvely 
thwarts  all  enterprise  based  on  personal  in- 
centive. Of  what  good  Is  It  to  venture,  to 
plan,  and  to  build.  If  no  gain  can  o5me  from 
the  succeas  of  that  venture?  Hlntory  baa 
shown  that  people  are  not  sifOclently 
altruistic  to  work  where  thne  Is  no  likeli- 
hood of  reward. 

The  final  result  is  nationalisation,  alnce 
only  government  la  left  with  the  oaoney  to 
rejuvenate  old  industries  and  to  aeate  new 
ones.  And  yet  when  haa  govemm.?nt.  lack- 
ing the  owner's  eye.  ever  matched  the  per- 
formance of  individual  enterprliie  which 
knows  that  failure  means  poeeity  and 
oblivion? 

THx  novsLs  wmt  taxxs 
To  our  grsat  credit  we  have  in  this  eo«n- 
try  made  very  sure  that  there  wil  be  free- 
dom of  competition:  that  there  »iU  be  no 
freeslog  of  the  sutus  quo:  that  each  enter- 
prlss  must  look  to  Its  own  laiffela  and  must 
never  cease  striving  if  it  Is  to  maintain  lu 
position  in  our  Industrial  scene. 

Our  present  system  of  taxation,  however, 
goes  to  the  opposite  extreme.  We  have  seen 
during  the  past  year  the  dlfllcultlee  aU  of  our 
corporations,  large  and  small,  are  having  to 
seciire  the  capital  funds  with  whlcli  to  carry 
on  the  plant  expaxuions  they  consider  neces- 
sary and  prudent.  We  know  conclusively 
that  the  source  of  venture  capital  lies  In  the 
aggregate  savings  of  those  with  Ir  comes  In 
excees  of  110,000  a  year,  and  U  >•  In  this  area 
that  our  tax  laws  are  most  nearly  confisca- 
tory. It  scema  almost  tragic  that  at  a  time 
when  our  strength  should  be  at  Its  maximum 
we  should  be  undermining  the  incentives 
that  create  that  strength. 

Here  again  we  are  denying  the  clearest 
possible  evidence;  we  are  denying  the  resulu 
of  experiments  proved  conclusively  over 
many  decadea.  In  England  we  have  seen  a 
great  Induatrlal  power  brought  low  because 
a  people  permitted  their  governmtnt  to  re- 
move private  incentive.  In  this  cctuatry  we 
have  seen  an  industrial  economy  grow  great 
and  strong  because  over  a  long  perlcd  of  time 
private  Incentive  was  given  free  rein  Against 
this  showing  how  can  anyone  deny  the  vigor 


and  strength  of  free  enterprise,  and  embrace 
the  debility  that  Its  destruction  creates? 

WX   HAVK   NO    UIDAS  TOUCH 

This  is  not  politics  or  economics;  It  is 
basic  human  nature.  I  do  not  know  why  It 
should  be  necessary  to  belabor  a  point  that 
aeems  so  obvious.  We  cannot  argue  that  our 
natural  resources  are  the  most  abundant  in 
the  world,  for  they  are  not.  We  cannot  con- 
tend that  the  problems  of  production  here 
are  less  than  elsewhere,  for  they  are  not.  We 
cannot  contend  that  for  us,  and  us  alone, 
providence  Intended  the  cornucopia  of 
plenty,  for  «'e  have  been  given  uo  Midas 
touch. 

Certainly  our  success  can  be  attributed  to 
none  of  these  things. 

Yet  we  have  become  the  most  powerful 
nation  on  earth.  We  have  found  the  way  to 
produce  In  great  profusion  the  things  that 
our  people  need,  whether  It  be  to  enjoy  a 
peace  or  to  fight  a  war. 

Our  citizens  have,  per  capita,  more  goods 
and  services  than  any  others  In  the  world. 
To  secure  those  goods  and  services  we  work 
shorter  hours  with  more  time  for  leisure. 
We  give  more  attention  to  education,  amuse, 
ment  and  self-Improvement.  We  have  bet- 
ter facilities  for  the  care  of  the  sick  and  un- 
fortunate And  with  It  all.  through  public 
and  private  pension  systems,  we  give  security 
in  old  age  far  beyond  anything  contemplated 
as  recently  as  the  time  when  most  of  us  in 
this  room  were  in  school. 

Even  In  the  depths  of  the  depression  of 
1932,  when  our  industrial  machine  had  slowed 
to  a  snail's  pace,  most  of  our  citizens  still 
had  a  standard  of  living  higher  than  that  of 
ot*ier  peoples  in  their  periods  of  prosperity. 

We  have  done  all  this  only  because  we  were 
free  and  only  because  we  let  man's  Incentive 
have  full  rein.  We  have  done  It  because  we 
have  a  system  that  Inspires  the  greatest  effort 
by  the  Individual.  It  Is  free  Individual  in- 
centive and  enterprise  that  is  America's  great- 
est national  resource. 

THX  TSUE  LIBCaAUBM 

How  then  can  we  afford  today  to  permit 
any  Infringement  of  that  incentive?  To  p>er- 
mlt  such  Infringement  Is  not  liberalism,  but 
its  exact  oppoeite.  To  prevent  such  infringe- 
ment Is  the  true  liberalism,  to  which  we 
must  adhere. 

It  Is  particularly  vital  today  that  we  be 
strong  and  that  we  keep  our  industrial  sys- 
tem at  its  maximum  vigor  and  Intensity. 
This  would  be  true  even  if  we  had  only  our- 
selves to  think  of.  But,  In  addition  to  this, 
we  are  giving  of  our  substance  to  assist  in 
the  physical  rehabilitation  of  war-torn  na- 
tions. This  great  effort  can  be  made  effec- 
tive only  If  In  making  it  we  do  not  weaken 
ourselves. 

Perhaps  also  the  seeds  of  another  world 
confilct  are  being  sown.  We  must  not.  If  It 
can  possibly  be  avoided,  reap  that  harvest, 
since  the  results  of  that  reaping,  far  from 
solving  any  problems,  can  well  destroy  our 
civilization.  I  do  not  like  to  dwell  on  that 
possibility.  For  It  Is  an  unfortunate  com- 
mentary on  mankind  that  his  mind  and  his 
technology  appear  to  have  progressed  more 
rapidly  than  his  spiritual  development.  An- 
other conflict  would  certainly  be  more  ter- 
rible than  the  last,  and  one  Is  led  to  wonder 
whether  the  race  toward  a  higher  spiritual 
development  will  be  won  before  we  have 
destroyed  ourselves. 

WS    STOX    HAVt    A    CHOICX 

There  seems  to  me  to  be  one  remedy  and 
that  is  for  the  United  States  so  to  maintain 
Its  strength  that  aggression  will  be  discour- 
aged and  the  conflicts  that  swirl  about  us 
will  be  settled  by  peaceful  means.  ThU 
strength  can  come  only  from  a  vigorous  In- 
dustrial economy,  and  it  U  in  this  area  that 
we  can  least  of  all  afford  to  weaken  our- 
selves. 


We  are  still  free  to  choose  which  way  we 
ahall  go.  We  can  choose  to  meet  the  chal- 
lenge of  the  future  by  building  ever  higher 
our  citadel  of  democracy.  Or  we  can  choose 
to  allp  backward  Into  the  morass  of  state 
control.  It  must  be  one  or  the  other,  for 
we  cannot  stand  still. 

If.  as  I  think  we  must,  we  are  to  meet  the 
challenge  we  must  exercise  political  and  In- 
dustrial statesmanship  of  the  highest  order: 
we  must  recapture  that  dynamic  and  mili- 
tant faith  In  our  Institutions  that  inspired 
the  men  who  founded  our  country  and  those 
who  made  it  great. 

We  must  remain  strong,  not  only  to  aid 
others,  but  so  that  we  can  present  an  in- 
vulnerable and  united  front  that  no  aggres- 
sor nation  will  dare  attack. 

Can  we  do  this? 

That  seems  to  me,  for  this  great  Nation, 
almost  an  academic  question.  If  we  have 
faith  In  our  heritage,  our  freedom,  and  our 
philosophy,  it  must  be  done,  it  can  be  done, 
it  wiU  be  done. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  S.  HILL 

or  COLOXADO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  18.  1948 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  a  radio 
program.  Journeys  Behind  the  News, 
given  in  Denver.  Colo.,  on  April  19,  Dr. 
Warren  H.  Leonard  was  the  guest  speak- 
er and  I  wish  to  extend  as  part  of  my 
remarks  his  address  on  agricultural 
problems  in  the  administration  of  the 
Marshall  plan  in  Europe. 

Dr.  Leonard,  professor  of  agronomy  at 
the  Colorado  A,  and  M.  College,  Is  an  ex- 
pert upon  agricultural  problems,  with  ain 
international  background.  He  has  spent 
3  years  In  Europe;  after  the  war  he  oc- 
cupied a  key  position  on  General  Mac- 
Arthur's  staff  in  Tokyo,  in  charge  of  Jap- 
anese food  production;  and  he  is  the 
author  of  standard  textbooks  upon  agri- 
culture. 

The  address  follows: 

Agriculture  has  a  very  Important  role  In 
the  Marshall  plan.  From  the  agricultural 
standpoint,  the  basic  European  problom  ap. 
pears  to  be  one  of  food  production  1o  sus- 
tain a  large  population.  Europeans  are 
definitely  interested  in  "growing  three  blades 
of  grass  where  one  grew  before"  wherever 
that  Is  possible.  The  16  nations  of  Europe 
In  the  Marshall  plan  should  be  encouraged 
to  restore  their  agricultural  production  to 
at  least  pre- World  War  II  standards. 

The  objectives  of  the  United  States  should 
be  to  make  western  Europe  self-sufBclent  in 
staple  foods  so  the  people  can  reach  a  mini- 
mum  standard  for  good  health  in  the  short- 
est possible  time  and  at  minimum  <x»st  to 
this  country.  Because  of  the  straia  that 
the  Marshall  plan  will  have  on  the  Ameri- 
can economy,  the  agricultural  and  other 
aspects  of  the  program  must  be  carried  out 
as  efficiently  as  possible.  Primary  emphasis 
should  be  on  the  production  of  crops  that 
will  yield  the  must  food  per  acre  and  that 
can  be  directly  and  efficiently  used  for  human 
food. 

In  my  opinion,  the  agricultural  program 
of  the  Marshall  plan  should  be  nonpoUtlcal 
from  this  standpoint:  The  most  competent 
technically  trained  personnel  in  the  United 
States    should    be    recruited    or    drafted    to 


carry  It  out.  Production  know-how  U  es- 
sential. It  may  be  necessary  to  make  special 
InducemenU  to  the  individuals  selected  In 
order  to  obtain  their  services  for  such  a 
program. 

There  are  certain  baalc  agreements  that 
the  United  States  should  draw  up  with  tbe 
European  nations. 

We  should  ask  all  countries  In  the  Euro- 
pean recovery  program  to  submit  in  the  Eng- 
lish language  a  5-year  agricultural  program. 
This  program  ought  to  Include  both  their 
plan  for  meeting  their  own  problems  with 
their  own  available  resources  and  the  amount 
and  kind  of  additional  aid  neceasary  each 
year.  Statstical  data  should  be  furnished 
including  crop  and  livestock  production  from 
1938  to  1947;  fertilizer,  fungicide,  and  Insecti- 
cide use,  present  stocks,  and  productive  ra- 
pacity; population;  draft  power;  and  farm 
machinery  avaUable  and  needed. 

The  participants  in  the  aid  program  should 
agree  to  employ  uniform  standards  of  weights 
and  measures  satisfactory  to  the  United 
States  in  the  compUatlon  of  statistics  and 
reports;  also  standard  tables  snd  methods  for 
caloric  determinations. 

All  participants  in  the  Marahall  plan  ahould 
be  requested  to  submit  a  food-position  report 
each  year.  This  should  show  the  kinds  and 
amount  of  food  available  and  Its  average 
caloric  value.  The  computations  should  In- 
clude the  amount  of  food  available  from  all 
sources  for  the  different  categories  of  food 
consumers  based  on  age  and  kind  of  work. 

Administrative  and  technical  personnel  as- 
signed to  the  aid  program  by  the  United 
States  should  be  In  charge  of  the  initial  dls- 
trlbutlon  of  agr.cultural  commodities.  They 
should  have  no  responslbllliy  for  the  distri- 
bution of  such  material  within  the  nation, 
but  shotild  be  ready  upon  request  to  ftu-nlsh 
technical  advice  on  agricultural  problems. 
Under  certain  conditions,  the  American  Gov- 
ernment should  withhold  or  reduce  the  allow, 
ance  of  supplies  on  the  advice  of  United 
States  technical  personnel.  This  should  be 
done  when  It  Is  found  that  American  suppllr  j 
are  being  misused  or  wasted,  or  when  the 
nation  concerned  has  failed  to  make  efficient 
use  of  Its  own  resotorces. 

The  nations  Involved  In  the  Marshall  plan 
should  also  permit  United  States  technical 
personnel  to  conduct  Independent  statistical 
surveys. 

Where  available,  we  should  ask  compen- 
sation In  basic  minerals,  raw  materials,  or 
commodities  that  are  likely  to  be  In  abort 
supply  In  the  United  States.  For  Instance,  la 
return  for  bread  grains,  France  might  send 
us  potash  fertUlzers,  or  Sweden  might  send 
us  iron.  These  may  be  stock-piled  until 
needed  in  the  American  economy.  These 
materials  should  not  be  used  In  trade  com- 
petition with  the  European  countries  thut 
furnish  them. 

It  would  be  unwise  to  permit  Marshall- 
plan  countries  to  use  American  food  In 
fostering  any  particular  ideology  based  on 
race,  creed,  or  color,  especially  totalitarian- 
ism in  any  form. 

What  should  be  the  duties  assigned  to 
American  agricultural  technicians?  First, 
they  should  be  required  to  Inform  them- 
selves on  the  needs  of  the  European  nationa 
to  which  they  are  assigned.  They  could 
thiu  do  an  adequate  Job  of  advising  on  the 
agricultural  situation,  particularly  as  to  the 
most  efficient  use  of  American  aid. 

We  would  need  to  analyze  complete  data  on 
the  acreages,  production,  and  yield  per  unit 
area  for  the  principal  food,  forage,  and  in- 
dustrial crops.  Information  on  the  cultural 
practices  used  in  the  production  of  these 
crops  should  also  be  obtained  for  3tudy. 

It  will  be  further  necessary  to  scrutinize 
land  utilization  In  affected  countries  to  as- 
certain whether  or  not  the  best  use  Is  being 
made  of  the  land  for  food  production,  batb 
from  a  abort-time  and  long-time  point  at 
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vcatock  Industry  In  the  Marshall-plan 
■hould  be  itudled  from  the  itand- 
efflclent  utilization  fur  food,  animal 
or  for  farm  power,  and  livestock 
be  produced  to  far  as  possible  on 
Is  not  suitable  for  staple  food  crops, 
a  livestock  industry  In   Buropa 
nad  oa  local  feeds,  avotdlng  tha 
)f  tueh  axpanslon  that  farmers  will 
Impart  Amsrtcan  concentrate  feeds. 
Importad    from    the    United 
should    iiaialal    only    of    btgh-claas 
stock. 

is    Important,    too      However, 
m^cbtnery  should  be  spproved  for  Eu- 
where  It   will   contribute   to   In- 
total  agrleultural  production,  or  In- 
productton  par  unit  area.    Machinery 
should  be  adapted  to  tba  stH  aT 
to  tiia  type  at  farming  for  wklell  It 
■sd:  thua,  aalmal-drawn  or  liaad- 
Unytaacnts  sbooM  be  flvan  prlor- 
tbat  ealls  for  msollne  lm« 
tlM  United  States     There  Is  no 
r  machinery  to  coun- 
are  Inespertrnccd  In  Ita 
Is  preferable  only  when 
or  Asiatic  imMMB  oi  oil  are  svall- 
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We  need  to  study  some  economic  factors: 
Tticsa  Include  the  transportation  of  agricul- 
tural products,  msrketlng  systems,  prices, 
price  coBtrola.  rationing,  and  sxich  other  fac- 
tors as  gancrally  affect  the  distribution  of 
food. 

The  type  of  agrlculttjral  personnel  who 
should  be  employed  to  represent  the  United 
States  In  the  administration  of  the  Marshall 
plan  Is,  of  course,  of  paramount  Importance. 
Our  experts  selected  for  use  In  Europe 
should  be  without  commercial.  Industrial,  or 
otber  vested  Interest  In  the  countries  In 
which  they  would  be  stationed.  They  should 
be  men  who  plsce  the  welfare  of  the  United 
States  snd  the  Marshall-plan  nations  above 
personal  gain. 

Technical  personnel  for  the  key  poeitlons 
nt  the  national  level  should  be  scientifically 
trained  experts  'jf  proven  competence.  Such 
personnel  include  agronomists,  agricultural 
engineers,  agricultural  economists,  animal 
hxisbandrymen.  horticulturists,  entomolo- 
kIkU.  plant  pathoioglsU.  and  aoU  scientists. 
This  type  of  (yrsonnel  may  be  found  in  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture. 
State  agricultural  experiment  stations.  In 
the  land-grant  coUsges  and  untversUles.  and 
in  commercial  fields.  Must  of  them  would 
ba  oMatnabla  only  on  a  basis  of  a  leave  of 
absanaa  from  ttomr  )obi  for  l  to  t  years. 
OOMldaratlon  shctM  alao  be  given  to  the 
tttHmttb*  •(  personnel  of  this  kind  In  the 
Unltad  Matan  as  sdvi»ers  on  the  Marshsll 
plan,  psr'lciiliiriy  tboaa  with  foreign  sgrU 
cttfMiral  esparlsnoe. 

Ws  must  remember  thU'  Only  $Wf&n&Mtd 
tsrhnlruns  will  knew  what  eapaftmantsl 
data,  sutistlrs,  or  other  InfurmaiUm  to  rs« 
quest  from  a  foreign  go>srnment  They 
•hould  be  able  to  intarpret  this  tufnrmation 
and  develop  a  sound  program  arttbotn  Mind 
dayandence  upon  exparta  from  a  fdralgn 
govemmaal.  Mirthermnre,  tbaa*  mas 
should  ba  amnpaunt  to  adviM  a  fnrtiga  gav • 
srnmant  on  bow  to  Improve  lu  own  agrlctU- 
ture. 

Tha  county -agent  type  of  personnel  would 
be  very  useful  at  the  province  or  district  level 
to  serve  as  field  observers  or  to  furnish  re- 
ports called  for  by  United  SUtea  technical 
personnel  st  the  national  level.  It  would 
probably  ba  unwiaa  to  use  American  county 
agents  in  plaem  ot  key  specuUzation. 

The  success  or  failure  of  the  agricultural 
aspects  of  the  Marshall  plan  wUl  depend 
largely  on  the  personnel  selected  to  admin- 
ister It.  After  they  are  selected,  they  should 
ba  given  authority  free  of  unnecessary  red- 
tape  so  that  their  objectives  can  be  sttalned 
aa  tftelantly  and  economically  as  possible. 
Otbarwiae.  the  ecoaaale  bnrden  of  the  Mar- 
shall plan  may  ba  dt— twa  to  the  Unitad 
States. 


Eco0amlc  Crowtli  of  t^  Soatk  and  World 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CUFFORD  DAVIS 

or  imwiassi 

nv  THX  ROUSK  OP  RSPRKENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  IS.  194S 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In 
the  Rkcoio.  I  Include  a  speech  which  I 
delivered  to  the  combined  service  clubs 
at  their  luncheon  during  the  Memphis 
Cotton  Carnival  In  Memphis.  Tenn..  on 
May  13.  1948.    The  address  follows: 

Tou  aocorded  ma  the  high  prlvllaga  and 
great  honor  to  speak  at  thla  Joint  luncbaon 
last  year.    To  be  invited  to  return  sgaln  this 


year  tmpoaea  a  real  reeponslblllty  which  I 
approach  with  humbleness. 

WRSC  has  repeated  lU  generous  offer  of 
radio  time  and  WMC  Is  m&klng  a  recording 
of  my  remarks  for  a  later  broadcast  tonight. 
This  suggests  and  requires,  as  it  did  last 
year,  reference  to  a  manuscript  in  crder  that 
the  time  allotted  may  be  fully  utilized. 

It  Is  a  pleasure  to  add  my  greetings  to  His 
Majesty.  King  Howard.  My  last  real  visit 
with  blm  was  In  Paris.  As  most  of  you  know. 
be  was  on  tha  staff  of  General  Spaatz.  who 
retires  on  Saturday  from  active  service  aa 
the  commanding  general  of  our  Air  Forces. 
Much  has  happened  since  that  day  In  Fraiice 
when  all  our  military  lurcea  were  advancing 
to  complete  victory  over  Uie  enemy.  Though 
still  a  young  man.  he  has  participated  in  the 
last  two  world  wars.  In  these  days  when 
the  declaring  of  wars  Is  no  longer  a  prelude 
to  mass  murder,  one  Is  forced  to  a  game  of 
^uesslni;  when  a  sute  of  war  exists.  Ood 
lorbld  that  His  lilajesty.  the  King,  will  again 
be  called  to  participate  In  a  third  world  con- 
flict. 

LOMO  UVX  THX  QVEZM 

To  Queen  Barbars.  I  wUh  a  happy  week 
and  a  sUll  happier  and  long  Itle.  She  Is  u 
wortby  suoosssnT  to  the  charming  wunian 
who  bava  praesdad  her  in  this  position  ot 
honor.  Por  tbem  to  rclgn  over  tha  Qn«a« 
ealabratlon  of  ita  kind  m  tba  country  U  a 
fitting  paraoBal  tribute. 

Laat  year  some  of  you  may  raralt  thst  t 
lilUllWIII  tha  growtb  of  Memphis,  dwelt  at 
soma  lanfftto  on  the  devsiupment  ut  the 
■etttli  itoM  tba  Civil  War,  suuKitt  to  discuss 
ganaral  world  •onditluns  a*  they  sppssrtd  at 
that  ttma,  revlawad  briefly  the  ingislstive  pro* 
gram  of  Oongrma  aa  wa  wara  saakititf  U>  daal 
with  domastia  and  intanuUooal  quesiiuua, 
•ml  finally  emphasiaad  tha  naad  for  world 
understanding.  It  waa  conceded  that  our 
aountry  bad  oomi  tmqtMst  Ion  ably  to  a  place 
of  world  supramaey  and  was  unqualliiedly 
placed  in  the  role  uf  world  leadership, 
whether  we  wanted  It  or  not. 

I  share  with  all  of  you  the  Justifiable  pride 
In  the  continued  growth  of  Memphis  dtirlng 
the  last  13  months.  No  one  has  to  remind 
us  of  our  progress.  In  fact,  ahould  we  go 
back  a  years,  we  must  recognlaa  the  addition 
of  187  new  Industries.  The  steel  for  the  su- 
perstructure of  our  new  bridge  Is  being  fabri- 
cated. The  necessary  right-of-way  is  being 
obtained  for  ttic  approachea.  These  ap- 
proaches wtU  be  sdsquate.  Widened  and 
improved  In  engineering  they  will  add  to  the 
beauty  as  well  as  the  Improvamant  of  our 
traAc-control  needs. 

nrocsTXT  Moviwo  in 

Huge  pay  rolls  have  been  added.  We  build 
farm  machinery  in  Memphis  today.  Paper 
plants  have  become  a  new  part  of  our  Indus- 
trial structure.  We  have  new  packing  plants; 
others  have  been  enlarged.  We  are  building 
more  good,  sound.  Uvalde  homes  than  any 
city  of  comparable  size.  Plans  are  under  way 
for  additions  to  parks  and  other  recreational 
facilities.  The  new  and  modern  tuberculosis 
hospital  Is  about  to  open. 

The  dental -school  building  has  been  added 
to  the  University  of  Tennessee.  A  cancer 
laboratory  la  assured.  Ail  of  our  educational 
institutions  have  grown.  Our  utilities  have 
enlarged  and  are  supplying  the  greatest  de- 
mand In  our  history.  Our  telephone  com- 
munication lines  have  been  leugthened. 
Women's  clubs  and  all  service  groups  and  cr- 
ganlzatlona  dedicated  to  the  welfare  of  Mem- 
pbla  bava  eombinad  in  developing  a  fine  civic 
aWMipbara.  Our  churches  are  growing  In 
numbers.  In  useftUness,  but  above  all  In 
moral  and  deep  spiritual  power.  We  con- 
tinue to  raoogniaa  the  fine,  unselfish  service 
of  the  Honorable  K.  U.  Crump.  Mayor 
Pleasants.  Oonuniasicner  Hale,  and  tboae  aa- 
sociatad  witb  tbem,  in  the  conduct  of  sound, 
honest,  far-sighted,  and  eSclent  government. 
I  emphasize  again  that  tbls  good  government 
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is  recognized  by  the  people  with  whom  I 
must  deal  as  your  Representative  in  Congress. 
When  last  I  spoke  to  you  I  took  conslder- 
oble  time  to  discuss  the  growth  of  the  South. 
While  much  could  be  added.  I  do  not  now 
have  the  time  to  develop  that  particular 
theme.  Rather  should  I  express  a  warning. 
Other  sections  of  the  country  have  now 
recognized  this  development.  Many  of  those 
sections  have  become  Impatient.  Others  are 
annoyed  and  still  others  live  in  fear  that  we 
are  to  continue  to  take  more  of  their  Indus- 
tries and  many  more  of  their  best  citizens. 
Recently,  a  prominent  State  official  in  New 
England  made  very  caustic  and  critical  utter- 
ances about  our  part  of  the  country.  He  was 
taken  to  task  by  distinguished  Southern  lead- 
ers.    He  has  since  apologized  publicly. 

SOUTH   HAS  xcsonacES 

Because  of  that  apology  and  in  a  sense  of 
fairness.  I  shall  not  linger  upon  bis  unfor- 
tunate statement.  It  must  be  said,  however, 
that  It  has  caused  serious  damage  among 
the  misinformed.  His  speech  was  an  appeal 
to  prejudice,  unworthy  of  a  high  representa- 
tive of  his  State  government.  The  serious- 
ness of  that  speech  lies  in  its  challenge  to 
national  unity.  He  said  outwardly  what 
many  are  thinking  Inwardly.  New  England 
has  no  natural  resources.  You  find  no  coal, 
no  oil.  and  no  gas  there. 

In  thfl  South  we  have  the  Nation's  reserves 
of  fuel  oil.  We  produce  BO  percent  uf  the 
total  dally  output  of  fusl.  We  have  large 
qiMntttlas  of  eoal.  Ws  still  havt  consider* 
abia  lumbar,  Our  own  oity  rtmalns  tha 
hardwood  capital  of  tba  world.  Ws  have  a 
long  snd  satisfactory  work  Maaoa.  Ws  have 
water  power  and  rlvsr  transporutiun,  Ws 
have  sxcsUsnt  highways.  Bixty  i>ercent  of 
ths  Nation's  minerals  are  wltbln  our  asrth. 
Ws  havs  cotton  which  warms  tba  poor,  feeds 
the  needy,  adorns  the  rtcb,  and  oontributas 
to  the  winning  of  wars  and  ths  malntananoa 
of  psacs.  We  havs  less  tuberculosis  smong 
our  dairy  cows  than  exists  in  the  large  dairy 
areas  of  Nsw  York  State.  We  have  the  only 
source  of  aluminum — bauxite  That  Is 
found  across  the  river  In  Arksnsas. 

Ws  have  come  a  long  way  sines  the  Civil 
War.  We  had  no  recovery  program  to  help 
us.  We  grew  the  hard  way.  For  a  time  we 
were  treated  as  a  conquered  province. 
Many  condemned  and  exploited  us.  Efforts 
are  again  being  mads  to  confuse  and  divide 
us.  This  so-called  civil -rights  program,  or 
couched  In  any  other  high-sounding  lan- 
guage. Is  Intended  to  divide  tu.  We  had 
only  one  lynching  In  the  South  last  year. 

I  place  our  record  of  murder  convictions 
against  any  city  In  the  North  or  East.  We 
do  not  have  gang  wars.  We  do  not  have 
highly  organized  crime. 

SEXK    TO    DnriDK    SOtTTH 

Every  thinking  person  knows  that  the  so- 
called  Fair  Employment  Practices  Commis- 
sion Is  'mpotent.  No  law  will  ever  compel 
a  man  to  bring  into  his  business  a  i>erBon 
who  is  obnoxious  to  his  way  of  life.  All  of 
this  talk  about  civil  liberties  Is  but  an  effort 
to  get  the  mind  of  the  southerner  off  the 
high  goal  to  which  he  has  set  his  reach. 
They  seek  to  confuse  and  divide,  but  I  say  to 
those  who  maintain  such  a  position  that  they 
can  no  more  stop  the  program  of  the  South 
than  they  can  move  the  Mississippi  River,  de- 
stroy our  rich  agricultural  lands,  remove  our 
coal,  otir  oil,  our  natural  gas,  or  the  de- 
termined will  of  our  people  to  maintain  an 
honorable  objection.  But  I  warn  you  again 
that  we  must  not  be  found  sleeping. 

We  had  a  terrific  fight  In  the  House  to 
remove  the  penalty  tax  on  oleomargarine. 
Our  dairy  Interests  In  this  immediate  section 
have  grown  amazingly.  Our  dalrjrmen  sell 
all  of  their  products.  During  the  war  we  had 
to  Import  a  lot  of  milk.  They  will  continue 
to  sell  all  of  the  milk,  the  butter,  and  by- 
products they  produce.    But  from  the  West 


tbls  time.  Instead  of  the  East,  came  a  threat 
that  reprisals  would  be  undertaken  to  hurt 
our  cotton  economy  should  these  unfair  taxes 
be  removed. 

Many  SUtes  which  had  laws  permitting 
community  property  lor  a  long  tUne  fought 
hard  against  extending  this  same  provision 
of  law  to  Tennessee  abd  other  Southern 
States. 

I  voted  for  the  tax-reduction  bill  which 
passed  over  the  veto  of  the  President  because 
I  thought  It  was  good  sense.  But  I  say  now 
that  had  we  not  passed  the  bill  In  the  form 
which  became  law,  that  It  may  have  taken 
years  to  secure  conununlty  property  for 
Tennesse*. 

ncHT  wnx  CO  on 

Outside  selfish  Interests  are  moving  In  from 
still  another  direction.  They  would  seek  to 
stop  the  TV  A  development  where  It  Is  today. 
The  limit  of  this  tremendous  hydroelectric 
development  has  about  been  reached,  unleas 
funds  can  be  made  available  for  the  erection 
of  a  large  steam  generating  plant  at  New 
Johnsonvllle  In  west  Tennessee.  Failure  to 
build  will  put  a  celling  on  our  future  de- 
velopment. This  must  not  be.  We  have  had 
rocky  days  In  recent  months  before  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  In  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. Ws  lost  our  fight  In  the  House 
by  40  votes.  Ths  opposition  is  detarmlned 
that  this  steam  generstlng  plant  shall  not  be 
built.  But  t;ilB  does  not  mesn  that  ws  are 
through  with  the  fight,  Major  Allen 

TVA  U  an  establlshad  fact.  Ths  Psdarsl 
Oovarnmant  baa  invastad  in  tbs  TVA  power 
systam  approkimsialy  1440,000,000,  Ths  TVA 
real  property,  its  generating  lystem,  lU  dls- 
tributlon  system,  and  lU  enrntng  CHpaotty 
ar*   all  owned   by   ths   Unltad   ftBtes, 

It  has  always  been  reeognlMd  that  where 
hydroelectric  power  Is  available  for  a  largs 
part  of  ths  year.  It  Is  much  better  business  to 
havs  a  stsam  plant  to  operata  during  the  dry 
months  to  maks  ths  powsr  firm  or  dependsbls 
on  a  year-around  basis. 

If  this  steam  plant  la  authorized.  It  will 
be  used  to  firm  up  additional  hydro  power, 
give  us  about  800.000  additional  kilowatts  and 
will  result  In  sn  estimated  93,000,000  per 
year  in  additional  revenue  to  the  Federal 
Government. 

When  the  very  splendid  trade  was  made  to 
acquire  the  distribution  of  our  own  local 
electric  power,  the  TVA  purchased  the  exist- 
ing steam  plant  which  has  been  running  34 
hours  8  day.  and  at  this  very  moment  puts 
into  the  lines  In  Memphis  60,000  kilowatt- 
hours  daily. 

CHKAP    POWBB    VITAL 

We  know  the  value  of  cheap  electricity. 
New  Industries  must  be  assured  that  suffi- 
cient quantity  will  be  available  at  these  low 
rates.  It  is  uneconomical  for  cities  and 
towns  up  and  down  the  TVA  lines  to  build 
their  own  plants.  The  success  of  any  great 
power  system  depends  upon  Integration. 
There  are  times  when  TVA  has  excess  power. 
During  the  war  some  of  the  TVA  power 
under  this  sound  Integration  policy  was  dis- 
patched as  far  as  the  Chicago  industrial  area. 
Think  of  it. 

The  wartime  atomic  bomb  plant  was  lo- 
cated in  Tennessee  because  we  had  the  elec- 
tricity. The  combined  efforts  of  great  scien- 
tists and  the  productive  genius  of  the  Nation 
used  this  power  to  produce  the  two  bombs 
that  shortened  the  war.  The  need  for  that 
plant  exists  today  as  a  part  of  our  security 
program,  but  should  we  never  have  another 
war,  we  are  promised  untold  benefits  from 
peacetime  development  of  atomic  energy. 
But  let  me  bring  the  importance  of  TVA 
electricity  closer  home. 

Our  harbor  development  Is  no  longer  a 
dream. 

Sufficient  money  has  been  authorized  to 
begin  work.  There  will  be  provided  thou- 
sands of  seres  of  Industrial  sites.  Those  in- 
dustries which  locate  here  will  need  elec- 


tricity. We  mtut  have  that  electricity  when 
the  project  Is  completed. 

I  think  it  might  be  well  to  count  some  of 
the  blessings  which  have  already  com*  to  us 
and  which  are  threatened  by  those  Interests 
that  have  recognized  the  growth  of  our  sec- 
tion and  want  us  to  remain  stayc. 

Our  population  in  the  city  and  county 
since  TVA  has  Increased  more  than  30  per- 
cent, manufactiu-lng  plants  have  Increased 
24.3  percent.  In  the  same  length  of  time 
the  number  of  persons  employed  in  tboaa 
plants  has  Increased  94  percent.  Our  retail 
sales  have  advanced  131.5  F>ercent  and  the 
total  spendable  income  has  increased  169.3 
percent.  While  we  were  adding  33,000  cus- 
tomers to  the  line,  our  residential  ctistomers 
were  using  one-half  again  as  much  elec- 
tricity. One  hundred  miles  of  lines  were 
built  to  serve  our  farmers  In  this  county,  and 
our  hatik  deposits  Increased  394  percent. 
These  are  lmp>elllng  figures.  ThlA  should  be 
proof  positive  that  we  must  resist  the  danger 
from   outside    Interference. 

WORLD  otrrLooK  u  oaiM 

But,  my  fellow  citizens,  I  am  even  more 
concerned  about  world  condltlotu  as  they 
affect  our  future.  We  are  living  In  ths  midst 
of  uncertainty.  In  a  world  faced  with  revolu- 
tion. ThU  rsvolutlon  Is  the  result  of  gradual 
process  of  daiarloratlon  which  has  b««n  In 
progress  for  many  dacadas.  After  two  major 
wars  a  large  part  of  ths  aocumulatad  wealth 
of  western  Curopa  has  baan  dastroyad  and 
along  with  It  tba  paoplt's  bopas  and  ambi- 
tluns. 

Many  of  tbaM  eountrlas  b«v«  not  mad* 
substantial  soctat  latns.  Our  ootmtrir  la  far 
out  shaad  in  svarytktng  which promotat  hap* 
plnms,  saeurlty,  prosparlty,  and  davelupmsitt. 

Communism  Is  swaaping  a  great  portion  of 
ths  world,  which  brtags  ma  to  ths  qussttoa, 
What  Is  communism,  and  what  mist  wa  do 
to  put  It  down? 

What  la  communism?  I  worked  prstty 
hard  on  this  part  of  It.  Bscauss  I  wantad 
to  answer  the  questions  to  my  own  sstls- 
f action.  The  answer  should  be  given  In  two 
parts — thst  is,  communism  as  It  Is  commonly 
thought  of.  and  communism  as  It  actually  Is. 

Most  persons  think  of  communism  only  as 
It  manlfesu  Itself  politically.  They  reason 
that  Russians  are  CommunlsU  and  Stalin  Is 
the  head  man.  The  system  is  rotten  princi- 
pally because  Stalin  and  bis  secret  police 
are  ruthless.  Those  who  disagree  are  sent 
to  the  salt  mines,  the  concentration  camps, 
or  are  shot. 

STALIM  LIXX  A  rVNGtTS 

Few  seem  to  realize  that  tho  gangstar, 
Stalin,  Is  a  logical  and  inevitable  conse- 
quence of  the  admlBslon  of  the  socialistic 
premise.  If  he  weren't  the  head  man,  some- 
one equally  as  bad  would  be.  He  is  where 
he  is  Just  as  fungus  is  on  a  muck  heap. 
And  you  don't  get  rid  of  a  muck  heap  by 
scraping  off  the  fungus.  Nor  do  you  rid  the 
world  of  communism  by  brushing  off  ths 
Stalins.    The  problem  is  not  that  simple. 

The  contest  that  has  to  be  waged  Is  one  of 
Ideologies. 

The  things  that  have  to  be  destroyed  are 
bad  Ideas,  not  the  persons  who  are  foolish 
enough  to  uphold  bad  ideas. 

Communism  Is  an  idea,  a  coUecUvlstlc 
idea.  It  holds  that  the  individual  has  no 
rights;  that  the  individual's  role  is  only  that 
of  serving  the  group,  that  U,  the  state. 
Saint  Simon  put  In  words  what  Karl  Marx 
later  held  to  be  the  ultimate  Ideal  of  com- 
munism— "from  each  according  to  ability, 
to  each  according  to  need." 

Such  an  objective  denies,  absolutely,  the 
right  to  private  property,  that  is,  the  right  to 
the  frulu  of  one's  labor.  The  greater  one's 
ability,  the  more  one  acquires,  the  more  one 
Is  forced  to  give  up.  Obviously,  free  com- 
petitive enterprise  would  result  In  no  such 
apportionment  of  a  nation's  goods  and  serv- 
ices as  this   principle  requires.     Therefore. 
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Iiow  ws  have  •■  •  in**  "»•••  P'**' 

tfUAttun    will  tit    ivefybodf. 

Talspbunaa,  Imuiwm.  »»•  •i'>vea,  radloa.  re- 
frlgaraiura.  alMWld  UfbU.  »a«uum  otaanara. 
and  jlltwirtHIW  Mt  BOi  tustirtaa  In  Amarlda. 
We  b«v»  oftr  to  pwMBt  «*  »n  «h#  autow©- 
bUaa  tn  the  world  ta  AoMrlca.  Thay  art 
owned  not  by  the  rleb.  Tbay  are  owned  by 
tha  people.  They  ar*  lb*  aapltalUta 
Mt  of  property  our  piObU  awn  Is  owned 
cauae  they  have  sae«i  money  out  tt 
greataat  earnlnna  erer  aamad  by  any  paepu. 
All  of  thto  to  a  reault  of  the  free.  compeU- 
tlve  ayataaa  made  poaalble  by  liberty. 

TwalM  ot  our  equala  decide  on  the  fullt 
or  innocence  of  anyone  chargad  and  brought 
to  the  bar  We  do  not  have  JiKlgaa  to  da- 
clde  on  guilt  or  lifOB—M.  Wa,  tha  ptopla. 
decide  The  ludga  foacwnaM  eaotanea. 
We  elect  the  judges 

Marshal  Suiln  said  that  the  war  would 
have  been  loet  without  the  productivity  of 
America.  We  produced  all  of  this  mstertal 
and  aent  focd  to  Ruaata  In  addition  to  what 
wp   needed   to  win  our  own   war   and   help 

Knffland  win  hers.  

American  productloo  to  Infinitely  greatar 
than  Russia's. 


We  want  tha  whole  world  to  hare  the  op- 
and  freedom  upon  which  laatlng 
to  brought  to  all  nattona. 

a  eapltallBtle  aaoopoly.    Our 

■a,  air  Unea.  ihlp|dng 

mtaias.  and  fonate  are 

by  Qiiiiiia— it  but  are  owned 

paopla  as  pnvaM  attlaana.    MllHona. 

ny  aaota  atulUoM.  mt  tha  paoptela  dol- 

Invaatad  ta  oar  rallraad.  aatQaaobOak 
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OB  earth. 


TKM  oui  own  J« 
The  accret  to  that  In  the  United  SUtea  of 
Amwica  production  to  free  and  every  pro- 
ducer is  free  ^very  lamUy  In  our  country 
la  self-regulated  ^d  rxins  Itaeil  better  than 
any  Inner  circle  of  the  Russians  from  tha 
Kremlin  can  run  a  family.  Itery  tnan. 
woman,  and  child  In  our  country  baa  the 
light  to  prcgraaa.  to  automatically  given 
liberty  and  fraedom. 

Every  ona  of  iM  can  pick  out  any  educa- 
tional opportunity  ha  wanu.  tha  job  ha 
wants,  and  dacMa  paraonally  what  h«  wanU 
to  be  We  have  a  aimple  form  of  gorem- 
mant  It  to  baaad  on  tha  Conatltutlon  and 
the  BUI  of  RlghU.  Nothing  can  be  done 
that  ta  not  aonsUtutiooal.  and  If  we  want 
ywfB^*>.i«j  that  to  not  oonaUtutional  we  get 
n  whan  two-thirda  of  the  SUtea  vou  by  a 
majority  of  the  paopla  to  amend  tha  Con- 
stitution. 

The  nmahw  mMT-*-"-  system  granta 
to  men  nffh'^f  and  to  tha  state  everything. 
The  staU  to  the  sole  poaacaaor  of  liberty  and 
freedom.  Our  country  to  a  republic  Wa 
have  achtoved  the  hlgheat  living  atandarda. 
the  Rreataat  toleranoe.  the  truest  charity^ 
aU  because  of  giving  Itterty  and  freedom  to 
our  people.  

The  Conununtot  ttanka  have  grown  larger. 
Today  the  left  fiank  to  In  the  I%clflc;  tha 
right  Oank  to  In  tha  Baltic  Uttoral.  Includinff 
Finland.  Norway.  Bwadan.  and   Denmark. 

The  reason  for  our  Intereat  ta  Italy  and 
AuflMa.  ovr  tatwaat  ta  Spain  and  Portugal, 
our  intaraat  ta  Holland  and  Belgium,  our 
tntereat  ta  France  and  Norway,  our  Intereat 
ta  the  Scandinavian  countrlea.  to  to  preaerva 
what  remalna  of  freedom. 

Iteduccd  then  to  eaaentlato.  what  to  our 
problem  today?  Acad— 1r  aa  It  may  sound, 
the  real  problem  fadblg  Mankind  to  to  elimi- 
nate war.  Finally,  we  hope  that  aome  day 
wa  ahall  reach  that  atate  of  human  perfec- 
tion where  war.  the  shame  of  mankind,  haa 
baan  ahoUahad  from  tha  earth.  I  know  tt 
U  mtKh  to  hope  for.  but  to  hope  for  lam 
wowld  be  a  analamlim  that  thara  to  no  such 
thing  m  i|^«— r*  cfotatlaB  ta  tha  world. 

Twenty  yaais  afD  wa  9tmm  feoai  liwphto 


•I  »¥Hf  bf0it«h  ot  tb«  

If  we  fsil  nsiionally,  If  Vt  iaali  Nw  VtlljMi 
II  pa  |a«ii  the  eourtga,  tha  re«fMllMIMf 
must  b«  mm  mt  tttw^^tn  aa  ««tl  m  «pon 
the  prMM  wmm  viM  RMy  Im  ab»oa4. 

I  hope  that  fnammmimei  can  ba  avoUM. 
I  voted  for  tr»a  lioplMl  rao'tvery  prograM. 
f  raaognlaa  that  It  to  a  calculated  ruk  m 
a  lambla  I  eart  not  about  the  rhelorla 
tavoivad.  but  If  thara  to  an  ovtaMa  hope  thst 
we  can  itlll  avoid  another  bapttem  of  blood, 
I  will  take  tha  chance  on  that  voM  bacauaa 
the  next  decade  to  going  to  te  pretty  dan* 
gerous  with  a  storehouse  full  of  atom  t>omba. 
with  our  moat  Inventive  minds  dealing  with 
Jet  planea  and  velocltlee  and  speeds,  and 
known  before. 

MtrsT  •■  raar/uuB) 
Whlto  apendlng  M.OOO .000.000  In  an  honeat 
affort  to  rahabUttaU  a  stricken  world  and 
to  aave  tha  paopla  from  ruin,  we  must  be 
praparad  If  all  theaa  afforu  fail. 

We  must  spend  every  dollar  necessary  to 
build  the  greateat  striking  Air  Force,  tha 
■Mat  afielant  Army,  the  fastest  Navy,  and 
the  moat  powerful  Marine  Force  ever  coB- 
W«  must  aupply  tha  manpower.  Wa 
ilarga  our  ataotfc  program.  We  oMmt 
keep  our  country  etrnng  within — not  for 
war.  but  for  peace.  War  to  not  taevi table, 
but  should  It  come  in  the  not  too  far  dis- 
tant future,  with  Ood's  help  we  must  be 
prepared  to  maintain  tha  Cbrtsttan  princi- 
ples of  our  land.  We  rauat  uphold  the  teach- 
Inga  of  the  Saviour  of  the  world,  who  taught 
OS  laoo,  not  hau. 

May  we  )oln  with  leading  churchmen  of 
our  country  In  thU  plea: 

We  sre  called  to  be  stendfast  in  prayer 
for  all  the  peoplea  of  the  world  that  they 
may  learn  the  things  that  belong  to  thetr 
peace;  for  our  Nation  and  our  Government, 
that  they  may  become  willing  to  aerve  the 
purpoaes  of  Ood. 


RcTcrthl  of  Old  Policiet  on  AsUtict  Is 
Indicated 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WALTER  H.  JUDD 

or  KiNinacTs 

IN  TUX  HOUSJC  OF  R£PRXSBNTATIW 

Wednesday.  May  12.  1948 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarkis.  I  include  tho  fol- 
k>wlng  report  from  the  Nation  by  Law- 
rence E.  Davles  to  the  New  York  Times 
of  May  9.  1948 
Ftcmc  9r*TCS.  RsvnaAL  or  Old  Pouca*  om 

ASUTICa  Is  IlVDICAT¥D 

(By  Lawrence  K.  Da  viae) 
Saji  FkAMCiaco.  May  8.— There  are  growing 
algns  that  tha  weat  coast,  the  part  of  the 
country  that  would  be  moat  affected,  to 
swinging  around  to  the  view  that  Japanese 
and  othar  orlantaU  now  excluded  should  be 
admitted  to  tha  United  SUtea  under  the 
quoU  system  and  made  eligible  for  dtlzan- 
ahlp. 

Thto  to  a  far  cry  from  the  altuation  ta  1934. 
when  Congiram  paaasd  the  tvrUiakm  Act. 
But  it  to  ■whW?**^"*  by  such  actlona  aa  thoaa 
taken  thto  ^ilBC  hj  boarda  of  aupervtoors  ta 
Francisco. 
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,„^t  fl,  ....  »..M  i,...m,»»iy  !•  MitirattM* 
tinfi  WM  siteitdsd  M  AMmm  Ui  INI  Mi  Is 
riUjMiiai  bMl  NNiivM  of  India  •  yaafa  Utar. 
Tlia  movamaiti  lu  altmiitata  rscul  bars  to 
naturallMtlun  uuw  has  tha  itacninii  ut  aduea* 
tlonal,  ratlgloui,  and  civil -lil>«rtles  groupa, 
tha  Oallfernla  pederation  of  Civic  Unity,  tha 
Japanaia«Amaftoan  Citiaans  League,  Ameri- 
can Veterans'  Committee,  and  various  pcsU 
of  the  American  Laglon  and  tha  Veterans  of 
Foreign  Wara. 

otrrataMMNa  was  ticoto 


Part  of  tha  (thamad  attitude  to  due  to  tha 
realisation  that  acu  of  aabotage  on  the  part 
of  Japanese,  both  In  Hawaii  and  on  tha 
United  States  mainland,  were  lacking  during 
the  war.  Part  of  It  stems  from  a  sympathetic 
awarenem  that  alien  Japanese  parenu.  many 
of  whom  hart  spent  20  years  or  more  In  this 
country,  raised  their  nlsel  children  according 
to  American  customs  and  sent  sons  to  war  to 
be  wounded  or  killed  while  proving  their 
loyalty,  now  find  that  they  themselves  are 
still  barred  from  naturalization. 

Japaneae  allena.  In  California  and  most 
other  Western  States,  cannot  engage  In  com- 
mercial fishing,  cannot  lease  or  buy  agricul- 
tural land,  become  members  of  certain 
unions,  obuin  licenses  aa  lawyers,  surveyors, 
pharmacists,  vessel  pilots,  clvll-servlce  work- 
ers, or  engage  In  many  other  occupations. 
They  cannot  receive  old-age  penatons. 

In  1940  there  were  87,933  persons,  mostly 
Japaneae,  In  the  United  States  and  Hawaii 
who  could  not  seek  citizenship  because  of 
racial  origin.  Not  only  would  the  bill  permit 
nattiralization  of  these  aliens  but  allow  the 
immigration  of  1.000  or  so  Asiatics  a  year 
under  the  quoU  system. 


I  Am  An  American  Daj 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

or  irrw  tork 

IN  THE  HOUSK  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  18,  1948 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  May 
16,  1948,  New  York  City  observed  I  Am 
An  American  Day.  It  has  long  been  an 
annual  observance  In  my  home  city. 
Thla  year  It  came  at  a  most  propitious 
time,  between  the  close  of  the  debate  and 
the  reading  for  amendment  of  a  bill  to 
control  communism.  No  one  feels  the 
necessity  for  such  legislation  more  than 
L  But  It  must  not  be  hastily  enacted. 
It  must  have  every  American  constitu- 
tional safeguard  thrown  around  it.  The 
following  article  by  Rev.  William  C. 
Keman.  which  appeared  In  the  Metro- 
politan Star,  develops  this  theme 
splendidly: 

Thz  Common  DxrzNSB 
(By  Rev.  WUltom  C.  Keman) 

I   AM    AM    AMZKICAN   DAT MAT    IC 

I  Am  An  American  Day  1948  mark*  the 
time  fcM"  Americans  to  apprectote  their  own 
country  even  while  they  go  about  the  Impor- 
tant task  of  improving  it. 

We  are  condemned  by  some  aa  a  Nation 
of  hypocritea  who  profesa  belief  ta  human 
rights  while  denying  them  In  practice. 

We  answer  by  categorically  afllrmiug  that 
this  accusation  to  untrue.    For  Americans  not 


Milf  baltaft  Ml  ilM  ivkMHirtaa  (ih««firtHf 
(••i"*<»i  rmm  iNKi  !•  •  ftrr  fM**  '("ii'm 
Hirtwd,  mmMm  IIMM  Ml  Mt  tVtrHfty  Ti(«, 
FMSta  WiM  tfMf  tHM  Hf$  mi  ■MHWaiBH  Ut 

iM  timitm  ilii#h  ittrr  rniiiy  iiui  WMf  itlM 
H  M  ft  RMiiar  «f  9uwm  wUMvi  MNMtMflim 
tmf  tf«iiiaf»i«  wwuM  kt  iHfli  l«t  H  ilMM  frit* 

Wa  aiiswrr  by  aaklMi  How  would  you  faal 
If  suUitsMy  your  rldtills  apask  w»r»  aeni«a 
td  you,  If  your  rigni  to  voraMf  Ooi  wara 


't\w  itm\*n  lanilhffiai Mt  MNjmjM 


•uppraaaad,  it  your  rlitbt  to 

ably  with  your  fellow  citiaana  wara  Inla'rferad 

wun  by  aaourlty  (Ntlire? 

How  would  yuu  take  It  If  you  were  not  per- 
mitted to  supervise  tha  education  of  your 
children,  ur  to  change  your  ]ub,  to  own  prop- 
erty or  a  biistaeaa,  to  coma  and  go  aa  you 
will,  or.  In  the  event  you  were  aocuaad  of  a 
crime,  to  have  a  speedy  and  fair  trial  by  Jury? 

How  would  you  regard  the  Invasion  of  your 
home,  without  a  warrant,  by  the  police;  or  - 
strict  censorship  of  radio  and  press  by  the 
suu;  or  the  presence  of  dictator's  spies  tn 
your  ofOce.  your  factory,  on  your  farm,  ta 
your  school,  your  church;  even  your  home? 

We  answer  by  underscoring  the  fact  that 
nothing  like  that  to  happening  here  both  be- 
cause American  principles  forbid  it  and 
American  practice  Is  sufOclently  ta  accord 
with  our  principles  to  make  It  impossible. 

We  answer  by  declaring  that  we  have  a 
good  country,  that  we  ought  to  aay  so,  and 
bo  grateful  to  God  for  it. 

This  is  a  fact  worth  noting.  For  it  means 
that  while  the  darkness  of  tyranny  falls  over 
other  lands,  and  while  dicUtors  look  for  new 
ways  by  which  to  suppress  freedom,  people 
ta  America  are  seeking  new  ways  to  extend 
and  guarantee  it. 

Id  the  face  of  so  much  Communtot  propa- 
ganda designed  to  make  us  dtoparage  all 
things  American,  we  need,  on  thto  I  Am  an 
American  Day,  the  encouragement  which 
arises  from  realizing  how  mightily  America 
has  viTought  for  human  freedom  in  the  past, 
how  bravely  and  effectively  America  ftghU  for 
freedom  ta  thto  living  present. 

It  is  a  time  for  faith  in  God  and  confidence 
ta  the  ways  of  Divine  Providence  in  our 
midst.  It  U  a  time  for  the  rebirth  of  patri- 
ottom.  A  time  to  protect  our  inalienable 
rights  against  the  designs  of  Communtots 
and  Fascists  to  suppress  them.  A  time  to 
answer  and  rout  the  enemy  at  the  gate.  A 
time  to  esteem  the  sacrifice  and  triumph  of 
patriots  who  have  gone  before  us,  to  acclaim 
the  good  in  America  which  lightens  our  day, 
to  prepare  the  way  for  that  greater  America 
which,  by  Ood'a  grace,  ahall  be  hereafur. 


Joseph  JefFerton  Mansfield 


MEMORIAL  ADDRESS 
or 

HON.  OLIN  E.  TEAGUE 

or  TKCAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  17.  1948 

On  the  life,  character  and  public  service  of 
Hon.  Joseph  jErmsoN  Mansthxo,  late  a 
Representative  from  the  State  of  Texas 

Mr.  TEAGUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  when 
Hon.  Joseph  Jefterson  Mansfield  died  at 
Bethesda  Naval  Hospital  here  on  the 
night  of  July  12,  1947,  a  career  of  public 
service  that  is  difficult  to  equal  ended. 

Judge  Man.sfield  was  my  idea  of  a  suc- 
cessful man.  The  following  Monday 
when  the  House  of  Representatives  held 
memorial  services  for  him,  every  type  of 
individual  and  every  type  of  creed  rep- 
resented In  that  body  rose  to  pay  tribute 
to  the  "gentleman  In  the  wheelchair." 


rial  npi  vli'M  avar  h#«f4 1 

•f  ll«ftt'a<Hi|iUiivaa 

Nmwia  MlnofHy  Uftiar  Sam  Ravvvrn, 
lit  »<»HhNfti  Tan  ,  In  MNMIMMllIf  Ml* 
aamh  at  ifydia  MAMfMM  ta  Uw  MMIM 

MM; 


I  have  sarvatf  Ml  Mllft  Houaa  aim 

9,100  mott  MMl  ivMnaii  In  M  fmn,  Tliai 
alMin  IMV  faal  wa  aiianga.  •    lliaf 

bava  baa«  man  and  woman  of  high  charaatar 
and  lofty  IdaaU,  the  majority  of  thaa  ol 
uuutanding  ability. 

But  of  all  thoaa  men  and  women,  none 
•urpaaaed  and  few  equalad  Judge  MAManiLO 
tn  ability  or  In  blgneaa  of  aoul,  Ood  navar 
made  a  flnar  man  nor  greater  character  than 
Judge  MAwansu).  After  80  >ears  of  his  loy- 
alty to  me,  and  mtae  to  him,  tha  aadnaaa 
deepens  that  I  wlU  not  see  him  again,  nor 
again  see  hto  Ilka  as  I  have  few  ttmaa  in  my 
life — towering,  good.  Just,  ptire  patriot. 

Judge  MANSFIELD  had  been  In  public 
service  nearly  all  his  life.  For  30  years 
he  had  been  a  Member  of  Congress,  and 
his  life  span  had  stretched  from  the  time 
of  Abraham  Lincoln  to  the  atomic  age. 
The  last  25  years  of  his  life  was  in  a  wheel 
chair,  paralyzed  from  the  waist  down- 
ward. A  few  times  I  had  mentioned  his 
affliction  to  him.  and  he  would  always 
smile  knowingly  and  say.  "But,  son.  there 
are  so  many  people  in  much  worse  shape 
than  I  am." 

Here  was  a  man  who  asked  no  quarter 
because  of  a  handicap.  He  had  served 
faithfully  and  well  his  people  of  the 
Ninth  Congressional  District,  and  he  had 
no  enemies  in  Congress.  Here  was  the 
epitome  of  success. 

I  believe  that  of  all  the  tributes  offered 
the  revered  Judge,  the  foUow^lng  from 
Representative  Chelf.  of  Kentucky, 
touched  me  deepest : 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  the  first  Psalm  must 
have  ijeen  viTltten  about  thto  great  and  good 
man  who  Just  left  us: 

"Blessed  to  the  man  that  walketh  not  ta 
the  counsel  of  the  ungodly,  nor  sundeth  In 
the  way  of  sinners,  nor  sltteth  ta  the  seat  of 
the  scornful. 

"But  hto  delight  to  in  the  law  of  the  Lord; 
and  m  hto  law  doth  he  mediUte  day  and 
night. 

"And  he  shall  be  like  a  tree  planted  by  the 
rivers  of  water,  that  brlngeth  forth  hto  fruit 
ta  hto  season;  hto  leaf  atoo  shall  not  wittier; 
and  whatsoever  he  doeth  shall  prosper. " 

Thto  I  do  know — the  first  Psalm  was  writ- 
ten to  urge  and  encourage  all  men  to  lead 
and  to  live  the  fine  Chrtotian  life  which  waa 
that  of  our  dear  friend  and  colleague.  Judge 
Joseph  jEiTEasoN  Manspieu)  of  the  Lone  Star 
8 tote  of  old  Texas. 

I  recited  thto  little  verse  to  the  Judge  on  hto 
eighty-fifth  birthday  and  he  gave  me  a  warm, 
firm  bandshape.  The  twinkle  ta  hto  aye  indi- 
cated to  me  that  he  liked  the  thought  It  ex- 
pressed : 

"Making  frlends'ls  a  lot  of  fun, 
Shaking  hands  with  everyone; 
Hearing  what  each  has  to  aay. 
As  we  meet  them  day  by  day. 
Swapping  smiles  and  trading  cheer. 
Makes  lu  happy  while  we're  here. 
For  all  the  Joy  of  life  depends 
On  the  art  of  making  friends.** 

Such  a  man  was  Joseph  Jetfikson 
Mansfield,  the  revered,  alert  little  "gen- 
tleman in  the  wheel  chair."  He  will  be 
long  missed  and  forever  remembered  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  where  his 
30  years  of  service  will  stand  like  a  great 
white  monument. 
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EXTENSION  OP  RXIiARKS 

or 

HON.  CHARLES  B.  HOEVEN 

or  IOWA 
I^  TKE  HOOM  or  RUIIMBITAiiVB* 

Tueadat.  May  18.  Ifii 

JOBVEM.  Mr.  Spetker.  under 
lM  r*  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Ric- 
ou.  I  Include  the  following  article  by 
Laliert  St.  Clair. 

rtmEUkti  m  TMB  Lmislativi  Mnx 
(By  Labcrt  8t.  Cl«lr) 
y^utbortt'.n  on  corny  imtm  tnsUt  that  tlwn 
are  only  stven  itandard  }oke  pattern!  tn  the 
woild  Th*  flrat  thrw  tnToIve  the  tramp, 
brhic'fe  biscuits  anrt  mother-in-law  sMe- 
ipU  M«r«.  Tba  otbar  (our  oantat  arctuKi  toaf- 
inc  Congrwamen. 

I  \j  obaanrabona  over  the  years  have  con- 
via»d  BM  that  notMJdy  can  justify  the  tn- 
itlon  that  moat  ■•Baton  and  •epresent- 
a  lane  part  oC  each  day  with 
their  rt*»kB  If  Ume  would  prr- 
I  am  nre  tlxat  a  rarvay  at  tba  actltntt«s 
_!  iaeh  at  tba  881  Mraibwa  at  Um  two  Houaaa 
wo  lid  reveal  few  deltbarat*  loafers. 

llnce  kucb  a  broad  cansaaa  U  obvluualy 
te  toMlbla.  I  tiaTc  made  a  case  study  of  the 
•d  iTltles  of  one  Member— the  majority 
iM  ler  of  the  Houa*— to  help  prure  my  point. 
I  I  m  poattlv*  that  when  you  consider  the 
%%  &t  watt  be  doaa  In  a  day  you  will 
,  that  ba.  at  taast.  la  acttva.    Purtbar.  tt 

._.  _radk  ••or*  lor  the  otbw  4M 

„  ibers  to  pile  as  much  ptopoaad  leflUOaUon 
•nil  ether  problems  on  him  as  tb«y  do. 
Bv  try  bm  approved  by  a  MIIMtMtae  elaara 
thougb  his  office  and.  addtttnwny.  ssTpral 
th  MaaBd  questions  of  a  private,  personal. 
kMal.  national,  and  International  nature  In 
wt  icb  Members  are  mtaraatad  gat  bia  ooo- 
•M  sratloo  In  Um  couna  of  a  year. 

pinantly.  CaaaLaa  A.  Hallbcx.  of  Bana- 
.  U  the  majority  laadar.    Li  prr- 

_^_  ^ aucb  other  able  maa  aa  John  Q. 

Tlisonrof  ConnacUcut.  and  tha  formar  8p«a^- 
er  8sM  RATBtnuc.  of  Tasaa.  vara  amonf  the 
7S  or  mora  who  have  held  the  place  They 
hara  differed  widely  In  many  respecta  tnt 
on  I  czperlenca  they  had  In  common.  Note 
rr  »  fcund  time  banging  heavily  on  his  hands, 
cb  left  bla  Job  at  nigbt  during  tha  reglVtar 
[tons  carrying  a  bcadtui  of  tmOnlahrd 
Inktneaa  and  wondering  hcrm  In  the  shrrt  time 
al  otted  him  ba  could  complete  the  nrtt 
d«  ys  work. 

The  floor  actlvltlea  oX  a  majority  leader 
aik  of  such  a  nature  as  to  create  a  falsa 
la  tpraaalon  of  hla  many  and  varied  respon- 
■I  MnUca.  Tha  galleries  see  him  doing  on  the 
fli  or  what  really  Is  the  lightest  part  of  his 

Oenerally.  from  the  tune  he  takee  over  eoa- 
tx  n  of  the  program  at  the  calling  of  the 
H<  (Use  to  order,  be  appears  to  be  a  maaatro 
w  K>  haa  an  the  members  of  bl>  band  hsr- 
BMklalng  parfecUy 

A  Ttatt  hahtnrt  the  etaga  aatUa^  wUl  coa- 
ri  ac*  you  of  the  taiUcy  of  this  impreaalcm. 
B  •  dutlca  are  more  comparable  to  thoaa  of 
tie  entire  peraonnel  of  a  iraveUng  baaebaU 
cl  ub.  B»  la  at  ouca  tha  manager  dlrecUng 
gi  mentf  iMii  aaMrtmi  Um  laid  captain  ke«p- 
U  g  tab  aa  hsAvMaal  players,  the  pinch 
h  tttr  praparlDg  to  step  In  and  deliver  a 
b  ow  at  a  crucial  moment;  tbe  mascot  trying 
til  produce  a  barrel  of  luck:  tha  first  bnse 
et  ach  aoeoitfaglng  his  own  men  or  haraaslag 
and  the  clubhouse  man  seeing 
par^iharmallr  are  ready  beftda 

._  „_ atarta. 

•ounda  like  mora  than  any  one  man  could 
So  I  thought  until  recently  when  I  de- 


voted a  day  to  tralllnf  Hallkx  arovnd  and 
getting  dovn  hla  actlvltlea.  Tba  fuU  ttma 
waa  about  10  hours.  He  assured  me  It  was 
about  average  grist.  Here  art  the  high  poinu 
of  a  typical  day: 

8am:  While  braakfaattng  at  home,  read 
the  Houaa  pfooeadtogi  of  the  previous  day 
from  coMvtmmiomAL  Raooaa.  deltvarad  on  hla 
doorsUp  rtiortly  before  daylight. 

9  a.  m  r  Arrived  at  office  In  Capitol  and 
began  to  scan  Important  mall.  Talked  with 
early  visitors  and  nr«a|pap«nnen.  An.^wered 
15  telephone  calls  Dictatad  several  emer- 
gency telegrams  and  started  answering  mall. 

10  a.  m.:  Breaks  off  to  confer  with  ParUa- 
men'.arian.  committee  chairmen,  and  Speaker 
Joa  Maitim.  with  whom  he  constantly  must 
discuss  lefflslatlve  programa  and  strategies. 
Tbeee  two  work  as  a  team  In  dispatching  ths 
boslnaaa  of  the  Hou»e. 

11  s  m  ;  Kawiied  dictating  letters  Inter- 
rupted repeatedly  by  telephone  calls  from 
Speaker  and  special  pleaders  regarding  the 
eurrent  and  future  Boor  program 

11  45  a.  m  ;  Went  to  floor  to  meet  ermmlt- 
tee  chairman  In  charge  of  bill  about  to  go 
under  consideration,  arranging  stKh  deUlls 
aa  tlDM  for  apeakers.  etc. 

la  noon:  Took  trttr  post  at  majority  table 
and.  with  Speaker  and  Parllamentarlftn  co- 
operating, made  the  varlmia  motions  which 
are  neccaaary  to  getting  House  work  under 
way. 

la  30  p  m  Decks  cleared  of  routine, 
turned  control  over  to  chairman  of  com- 
mittee which  brought  tn  current  bill  and  sat 
by  In  role  of  referee  to  smooth  majority 
Inner- party  situations,  direct  attaick  on  ep- 
poMtkin.  or  apeak  In  an  emergency.  (Time 
out  for  a  eandwirh:    there  is  no  luncheon 


d>7 


1  rSO  p.  m  :  Metumed  to  oSee  to  preside  as 
chairmar  over  eeauntttea  on  aoOBmlttees. 
which  makaa  eoaamlttee  •aalgmBents  1>ir  ma- 
jority. Talked  before  meeting  with  varloua 
applicants  for  committee  aptwlntmenta  or 
tmnafers. 

a  p  m  Got  cnwimlttae  tmder  way  and 
found  there  were  a  doaen  applicants  for  two 
vacanclea.  tirgad  spoaaoes  to  eaplaln  in  open 
maetlng  reasotia  why  eaadMataa  should  have 
Job  and  thua  started  fleld  day  of  talk. 

2: 15  p.  m  Called  to  floor  to  straighten  out 
a  parliamentary  situation  which  threatened 
to  get  out  of  band  Mixed  good  hiimoredly 
with  minority  leadership  and  made  Im- 
promptu  5-mlnute   speech. 

a -30  p.  m. :  Resumed  chair  at  committee 
aaaalon.  Settled  major  appotataent  by  In- 
ducing all  members  to  aaaifiaaBtae. 

3  p.  m.;  Conferred  on  sntl-lnflation  legis- 
lation with  Senator  Taft  and  Chairman  Wol- 
corr  of  House  Banking  and  Currency  Com- 
mittee. HiiBSiMed  10  aaoM  tatopbone  calls. 
Dictated  letters. 

3:30  p.  m.;  Attended  majority  Bteerlng 
Committee  meeting  to  decide  on  antl-lnfla- 
tlon  program. 

4  p.  la.:  Met  newspapermen  to  discuss  the 
leglalattea  program.  Resumed  dlcutlng. 
Interrupted  by  loaig  distance  call  of  10  mm- 
ut«a  from  a  Pacific  coast  Republican  Bute 
leader  who  felt  that  a  certain  bin.  If  passed, 
would  loaa  8UU  for  OOP  next  fall.  Calmed 
caller's  fears. 

4:30  p.  m.:  Resumed  dictating  but  soon 
was  stopped  by  burry-up  call  from  floor  for 
him  to  have  whip  round-up  majority  mem- 
bership for  Important  vote.  Returned  to 
Boor  and  conferred  with  Mssnhsrs  about  party 
matters. 

4:45  p.  m.:  Made  doalng  10-mlnute  speech 
<m  ctirtent  bill  appealing  for  favorable  vote 
by  both  Republicans  and  Democrats. 

5  45  p.  m.:  Made  neccaaary  motlotu  for 
BUag  eommlttaa  reports,  etc..  and  House  ad- 
jNnMsaot. 

5  so  p.  m.:  Mat  vltb  vatsraiks'  delegation 
aoucemlng  pending  bill. 

6  p.  m  Took  series  of  telephone  calls,  dic- 
tated m- re  letters  and  telegrams,  conferred 


with  research  maM  oo  material  to  be  ua«d  Ui 
an  address  In  Oblaago. 

6:45  p  m.:  Left  for  home  to  dreee  for  thraa 
evening  engagements.  Read  in  car  sum- 
marlea  at  stack  of  bUU. 

7  30  p.  m  ;  Dropped  In  at  StaU  aaaxU- 
tion  party  In  downtown  hotel,  remained  a 
few  mlnutea.  caUed  briefly  at  second  meet- 
ing of  another  group  m  sams  hotel,  and  took 
a  taxi  to  a  second  hotel. 

8  p.  m.:  Amended  dinner  meeting  of  busl- 
nees  group. 

10  p.  m  :  Addressed  meeUng  on  national 
problems.  Including  taxea  and  reduction  of 
Government  coau. 

11:18  p.  m.:  Arrived  home  to  find  several 
long-dUUnce  calls  and  telegrama  requiring 
attention. 

la  p.  m. :  To  bed  and.  except  for  a  few  ealls 
from  morning  newspapermen,  nothing  to  do 
until  tomorrow. 

Unquestionably,  more  work  Is  dispatched 
In  the  leader's  oAca  every  day  than  In  that 
of  any  other  alngle  Member.  HU  office 
comprlaca  five  large  rooma  and  several  amall 
ones  and  various  hall  spaeea.  All  are  uU- 
Uaed 

The  fact  that  the  leader's  acUvltlea  lead 
blm  regularly  over  meat  of  tbe  House  and 
of  tbe  Capitol.  Uito  the  Old  and  Kew  House 
OAce  Buildings,  snd  somctlmsa  luto  the 
•estaM  wing  keepa  hU  staff  uncertain  as  to 
hla  wberaabouu  when  he  U  not  in  hU  oAca 
or  oo  the  floor.  He  may  be  either  In  or  on 
bu  way  to  tha  office  of  the  Speaker,  tbe 
chalraMO  of  the  Ways  and  Means.  Rules, 
Appropriations.  Foreign  Affairs  Committees, 
the  leglalstlve  counsel,  or  the  Parliamen- 
tarian—with  aU  at  wboat  ba  woeta  doaely. 
tn  the  radio  rooaa  broadrarttwg  or  maklaf  a 
platter  for  national  dlatrlbutlon:  on  the 
Capttot  steps  or  In  the  empty  House  poaAag 
with  groups  of  a  Member's  visiting  ooa- 
suiucnta. 

He  tries  to  return  to  his  main  office  every 
half  hour  or  so.  Visitors  there  learn  the 
quickest  way  to  rsaeh  hlaa  Is  to  sit  down 
and  wait  for  him  to  ahow  up. 


paraoMAaa  i»o  raoaLXM 

The  framers  of  tha  House  working  plan 
sought  to  give  tha  majority  leader  an  un- 
usual amount  of  freedom  for  Independent 
action.  He  has  only  two  committee  assKn- 
meau  and  neither  groop  drafts  laglalatlon. 
He  haa  no  patronage  to  df5pense  so  It  ts  use- 
less to  a<k  him  for  a  Job. 

Nevertheleaa.  the  leader  Is  a  powerful  flg- 
ure  when  the  legislative  chips  are  down. 
That  Is.  whan  a  Mil  bss  been  cleared  by  a 
committee  and  la  ready  for  floor  action.  Hla 
approval  nearly  always  can  give  the  measure 
a  green  Mght.  speeding  the  bill  thrmig h  to  a 
vote  by  a  special  rule  and  putting  the  slroost 
soUd  GOP  forces  behind  It.  Since  hU  U  the 
final  respooslblllty  for  getting  legiilatlon 
through,  hla  wisbse  generally  arc  )telded  to 
by  other  leadcra.  Tlmea  come,  of  x>urae. 
when  he  loacs  a  fight,  but  then,  as  »  good 
leader,  he  ^oes  through  the  motions  of  push- 
ing the  bill  to  victory,  even  though  in  his 
heart  he  thinks  compared  to  It  Uir burger 
chssas  SDiells  like  attar  of  roaca. 

Aa  majority  leader.  Baixkck  nan 
tatca  to  speak  up  at  Important  aoafCl 

When  tbe  President  called  congrt&alooal 
leaders  to  tbe  White  Hoiise  ostensibly  to  talk 
emergency  Furopean  aid  and  then  pjt  cost 
of  living  flrat  HALLacK  quickly  Interrupted  to 
declare: 

"Mr.  Prealdent.  If  you  put  price  controls 
flr^t  In  your  message  you'll  start  an  art:ument 
which  win  delay  yotir  European  relli-f  plan 
quite  a  spell." 

The  President  quickly  replied  that  price 
controls  Just  happened  to  be  placed  first  and 
Ita  position  could  ba  changed.  No  change 
vaa  made. 

The  biggeet  sragle  Job  of  a  leader  Is  to 
keep  party  members  contented  snd  voting 
with  him.    Rallbcx  has  had  good  su<  cess  In 
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thli  retpaet.  tafftly  dtie  to  his  wiiiingneas  to 
permit  all  aldaa  to  an  lesua  to  present  their 
argumaau  before  ha  augfaeta  a  party  stand. 


BNCooaaaaa  ooMFaokusa 

Recently  keen  oOBipetltlon  developed  over 
tbe  filling  of  two  vacancies  on  Important 
committees.  About  a  doaen  candidates 
shovred  up  from  different  Ststes,  Including 
one  from  Indlatw.  Hallsck  called  the  sup- 
porters of  all  candidates  together  and  told 
them  to  present  the  merits  of  their  men. 
When  the  candidates'  clslms  had  been  set 
forth  HALLecK  told  the  conferees  he  believed 
two  candidates,  neither  of  whom  was  his 
HonaMr  brother,  stood  out  and  why  he 
thought  they  should  be  named.  They  were 
chosen,  and  again  everybody  was  satisfied. 

An  illustration  of  how  strife  may  start 
vrlthln  a  party  and  call  for  Impartial  han- 
dling by  the  majority  leader  developed  a  few 
months  ago  over  the  wool  lasue.  Western 
growers  had  been  receiving  a  subsidy  on  wool. 
Naturally,  they  desired  to  retain  It  and  so 
advlaed  their  members,  several  of  whom 
were  Republicans.  From  the  buyers  of  wool, 
such  as  clothing  manufacturers,  came  a  loud 
protest  against  contlnusnce  of  the  subsidy 
and  then  OOP  members  went  Into  action. 
When  the  Issue  became  hot.  Halijck  called 
Interested  Members  of  the  two  sides  together 
and.  after  extended  discussion,  they  reached 
a  compromise  and  both  Houses  passed  a  bill 
satisfactory   to   most   Republicans. 

New  Members  naturally  turn  to  their 
leader  with  their  problems,  large  and  small. 
To  keep  them  on  the  right  road  to  political 
success  requires  patience  and  tact.  Fre- 
quently, many  of  them,  being  urged  to  start 
orating  the  minute  they  land  here  about 
almost  every  conceivable  subject,  apply  for 
a  lot  of  floor  time  In  which  to  sound  off.  In 
such  lusunces,  the  leader  patiently  explains 
the  reasons  why  It  Is  best  for  a  newcomer  to 
take  U  easy  for  a  while.  Usually  they  take 
his  advice.  The  Member  who  does  not  take 
A  Mader'a  council  and  Inslata  on  spesklng 
frequently  and  making  unreasonable  de- 
mands seldom  Is  seen  around  tbe  House  for 
long. 

When  Hioxxcx  dlsagreea  with  other 
GOP  big  guns,  be  never  pussyfoots  on  taking 
a  stand  to  make  bis  position  clear. 

During  the  recent  special  session  Repre- 
sentative WADsworTH.  of  New  York,  offered 
a  resolution  to  have  the  House  forego  Its 
special  aeaalon  mileage  allowance  In  the  in- 
terest at  Government  saving.  Wadswobth 
made  a  strong  plea  for  bis  proposal.  Many 
Members  were  greatly  embarrassed.  A  ma- 
jority are  men  of  limited  means.  Further, 
they  felt  they  were  entitled  to  their  allow- 
ance by  law.  However,  the  subject  of  mileage 
money  always  la  a  ticklish  one,  especially  for 
a  candidate  for  reelection.  The  opposing 
candidate  often  Izulsts  that  mileage  Is  Just 
so  much  plain  graft.  Hence  many  Members 
who  were  afraid  to  speak  their  minds  on  the 
WAoawoRTu  amendment  squirmed,  remained 
sUent,  and  suffered  much. 

Not  Haixsck.  Springing  to  his  feet,  he 
declared  vigorously  thst  the  Members  were 
entitled  to  thflr  mileage  and  the  many  who 
could  III  afford  to  aacrlflce  the  modest 
amounts  Involved  should  not  be  forced  to 
do  so.  The  resolution  iraa  defeated  by  a 
large  .ote.  Later,  many  Members.  Includ- 
ing Democrats,  tbanked  HAT.r.acK  for  bis  aid. 

Despite  the  fact  that  Halxxcx  Is  a  strong 
partisan,  four  of  the  leading  House  Democrats, 
Sam  RATBtntiv;  Johk  McCobicack,  farmer 
majority  leader,  of  Mnwachuaetta;  AnckLPM 
Sabatii.  dean  of  the  House  and  leading  New 
Dealer,  of  Illinois;  and  Bucckx  Cox,  Georgia 
oonservatlvc.  are  among  his  cloaeat  friends. 
On  the  occasion  at  Ratbttkm's  most  recent 
birthday.  It  was  Haludck  who  paid  tbe  first 
tllbUte  to  the  fonner  speaker  When  Sabath 
waa  CiMUrman  of  the  Rules  Committee,  Hal- 
UCK.  also  a  member,  often  defended  blm 
•Calaat  bipartisan  attacks.  MoOobmach 
and  the  Booster  bark  sharply  at  each  other 
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OB  tha  Boor  and  fratemiM  like  brothers  tn 
the  lobb<ae.  and  Cox,  except  on  strictly  party 
matters,  often  votes  with  ths  Republlcatu. 
Last  Chrlstmaa,  for  the  first  tUna  In  history, 
every  House  Member  got  a  friendly  per- 
sonal note  of  greeting  from  the  OOP  leader 

FAMILIAB    WITH    ALL    BOXa 

The  majority  leader  must  know  In  a  gen- 
eral way  enough  about  every  document 
repofved  by  a  coounlttee  to  dlacuss  It  If 
necessary.  At  the  last  regular  aesslon  of  tha 
House,  nearly  5,700  bills  and  reaoluUons  were 
Introduced. 

All  bills  must  be  cleared  by  conunlttees 
before  reaching  a  calendar  for  fioor  consid- 
eration. These  four  calendars  are  the  Union, 
which  embraces  bills  Involving  an  expendi- 
ture of  money  and  dealgned  to  raise  rev- 
enue: the  House,  for  major  bills  not  raising 
revenue:  the  Consent,  for  minor  bills  to  b« 
considered  by  unanimous  consent,  and  the 
Private,  for  small  bills  Involving  largely  Indi- 
vidual relief  cases. 

House  and  Union  Calendar  )llls  are  the  im- 
portant ones.  Tbe  House  considers  them  on 
all  except  a  few  days  each  month  which  are 
set  aside  for  the  Private  and  Consent  Calen- 
dar meaatires.  The  Speaker,  majority  lead- 
er, and  nujorlty  whip  pretty  largely  control 
the  order  of  calendars.  Bills  In  these  groups 
being  top  flight,  tbe  majority  leader  has  to 
be  familiar  with  the  Imporunt  anglei  at 
eacb.  He  studies  them  as  carefully  as  time 
win  permit,  but  gets  most  of  his  information 
about  them  by  what  Is  cslled  the  absorp- 
tion method.  That  Is,  he  discusses  the  bills 
with  the  committeeman  In  charge  of  them. 
gets  digests  of  committee  reports  from  his 
research  staff,  and  confers  with  Individual 
Interested  Members. 

At  best,  however,  his  Information  on  the 
measures  often  Is  only  cursory  until  debate 
staru.  Then,  by  careful  listening,  he  gets 
the  drift  of  the  sltustion.  Often  It  Is  his 
Job  to  close  the  debate  for  the  majority. 
This  Is  always  good  to  hear  especially  when 
It  leads  to  a  crossing  of  rapiers  between  blm 
and  the  minority  leader,  8am  Ratburn. 

Private  and  Consent  bills,  being  smaller 
fry.  do  not  require  eiKb  careful  attention 
of  the  majority  leader,  but  he  knows  about 
tbem.  too.  A  staff  man,  W.  R.  PltU,  briefs 
these  bills  and  confers  on  tbem  with  the  six 
GOP  objectors,  three  of  whom  are  as- 
signed to  each  committee.  The  briefs,  on 
cards,  are  handed  the  majority  leader  before 
he  goes  to  the  floor  on  these  special  calendar 
days. 

Being  a  "free  wheeling"  speaker.  Hallxck 
seldom  prepares  an  address  in  advance  on  a 
bill.  He  prefers  to  catch  the  debate  as  It 
proceeds  and  then  fit  his  remarks  to  what 
has  gone  Immediately  before.  His  extempo- 
raneous remarks  seldom  require  change  be- 
fore being  put  Into  the  Record.  Haixkck 
likes  the  give-and-take  of  floor  debate  and 
rarely  refuses  to  yield  for  a  question  from  a 
Member,  regardless  of  his  pontics.  Heck- 
lers have  learned,  however,  to  be  prepared 
for  quick  come-backs. 

OmCK    IS    KXPT    BT7ST 

Letters  come  Into  Hallbck's  office  at  the 
rate  of  around  200  a  day.  AU  except  per- 
sonal mail  first  is  read  by  his  secretary,  Jesse 
Nolph.  Routine  requests  for  information 
are  handled  directly  by  him,  but  about  two- 
thirds  of  the  man  Is  classified  and  laid  be- 
fore Halleck. 

Most  of  the  research  work  for  speeches, 
special  articles,  and  newspaper  statements  Is 
done  by  Pitts  and  the  staff.  When  the  writ- 
ing load  gets  too  heavy,  other  asslstancs  Is 
called  In. 

Business  and  Industrial  problems  always 
have  attracted  Haixxcx  and  hence  he  tries 
to  cover  meetings  where  he  may  help  con- 
tribute something  to  the  Improvement  of 
economic  ccmditions.  Getting  busineaemen 
Interested  In  participating  to  a  greater  ex- 
tent In  public  affairs  Is  a  thing  he  urges  con- 


stantly. He  thinks  businaannen  can  do 
mueh  more  to  help  public  oOclals  in  tbsir 
efforts  to  Improve  the  present  economic 
situation. 

Hallbck  Is  47  years  old,  but  has  bean  in 
public  life  for  more  than  gS  years.  He  was 
elected  proaecutlng  attorney  of  his  home 
cotmty,  Jasper,  In  Indiana,  before  be  was 
graduated  from  coUege  and  then  reelected  to 
the  aame  office  three  times.  He  came  to 
Congreas  In  a  special  election  In  19S5  and  has 
been  here  ever  since. 


Tkc  Ome-Sided  Arms  Embarfo  to  the 
Middle  East 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ARTHUR  G.  KLEIN 

or  TtCW   YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  R  EPRBBENT ATIVM 

Tuetdav.  May  IS.  194S 

Mr.  KLEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  all  of  u«. 
regardless  of  creed  or  politics,  who  have 
supported  the  Zionist  dream  of  a  na- 
tional Jewish  homeland  In  Palestine,  re- 
joice that  the  new  democracy  of  Israel 
nbw  exists  and  has  been  recognized  by 
the  United  States  through  the  statement 
of  the  President. 

But  there  still  exist  many  problMBS. 
not  the  least  of  which  Is  the  struggle  to 
obtain  even  a  minimum  of  defense  by  the 
embattled  Jews  agaln&t  Arab  aKuresslon. 

I  am  confident  that  the  United  Nations 
Security  Council  will  and  must  invoke  all 
the  sanctions  provided  in  chapter  7. 
Meanwhile,  the  emt>argo  against  ship- 
ments of  arms  to  the  Middle  East  con- 
tinues in  force,  and  operates  only  to  keep 
the  embattled  Jews  defenseless  against 
the  weapons  of  modern  warfare  supplied 
to  the  Arab  forces  by  the  Nazis  and  by 
the  British. 

Under  leave,  I  am  Inserting  a  strong 
editorial  from  the  New  York  Herald  Trib- 
une of  May  18.  and  also  the  column  by 
Walter  Llrpmann  of  the  same  date: 

TRZ    Om-KimS    EICBABOO 

The  selection  of  Dr.  Chalm  Welzmann  as 
president  of  Israers  Council  of  Government, 
the  highest  post  in  the  new  state,  is  a  de- 
served recognition  of  a  lifetime  of  service 
to  the  cause  which  Israel  embodies.  A  scien- 
tist of  distinction.  Dr.  Welanann  was  pri- 
marily responsible  for  the  Issuance  of  the 
Balfour  Declaration,  the  foundation  stone 
of  modem  Zionism  and  of  the  Jewish  state 
which  has  been  created  in  Palestine.  The 
respect  which  his  attainments,  hla  Integrity 
and  his  unselfish  struggle  for  an  ideal  have 
won  throughout  the  world  will  accompany 
him  to  his  new  poet. 

But  Israel  will  need  more  than  respect 
for  her  President,  more  than  sympathy.  In 
the  struggle  in  which  she  Is  now  engaged. 
With  the  formal  creation  of  the  Jewish  state, 
and  the  ofllclal  entry  of  the  Arab  nations  ' 
Into  the  battle  in  Palestine,  that  battle  has 
passed  out  of  tbe  realm  of  civil  strife  and 
has  become  avowed  war.  It  Is  a  »"ar,  more- 
over. In  which  Esrael  lies  tinder  a  heavy  hand- 
icap. The  Arab  states  have  been  armed  by 
Britain:  the  sale  of  arms  anywhere  In  the 
Near  East  has  been  banned  by  the  United 
States.  Hence  the  Arabs  have  British  arms, 
while  the  Jews  are  dependent  upon  their 
own  resources. 

If  the  war  Is  permitted  to  oonttntie  on  its 
present  baals — that  Is.  without  any  datenol- 
naUon  by  tbe  United  Nations  of  the  menu 
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cut  Tht  United  8ute«  mu»t.  In 
(alrncM.  IWt  t*»«  »™"  embargo  to 
L  Israel  to  o«>t»ln  arms  The  embwfo. 
now  atanda,  U  a  negative  act  which 
MMlUva  aid  to  the  Araba.  and  aa  such 
'Vwn  eawoout  with  a  neutral  attl- 
m  the  part  of  thla  country. 

lie     however,    the    United    SUtea 
more  carried   the  Palestine  lasue 
the  Securtty  Council.     The  effect  cl 
truce  aa  the  Americana  hars  propoaad 
be  to  halt  the  war,  leavlnf  th«  con- 
forces  in  their  present  position,  or 
-,.,  UN  the  right  to  declare  that  whlch- 
ilde  refaaed  to  comply  would  be  open 
internstlonal  panaltlaa  of  aggression 
ceaaatloti  of  hostUltlss  In  Palestine  U 
ummation  devoutly  to  bs  wUhtd.     If 
curlty  Council  U  able  to  achieve  It. 
JN   will   have   gone   far   to   regain   the 
_  It  lost  during  the  long  and  pointless 
_jenu   over    truateethip    and    partition 
o  tnforcs  a  truce  will  entail  the  aame 
over    practical    measures    which 
down  Um  sarller  debates      An  Arab 
^f^  has  klrsady  auld  that  ths  Amer- 
truce  effort  la  not  to  IM  taken  aerloualy 
•vent  proves  him  oorrtct.  the  United 
will  at  least  have  to  revoke  lU  own 
teral  embargo.     And  there  will  be  very 
Ume  in  which  to  dtacuss  the  lasue. 
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cuuuncATioN  IM  ffcLaaniit 

(By  Walur  Ltppmann) 

la  much  too  early  to  wriu  off  the  OnlUd 

on«  aa  a  failure  In  Palestine.      In  fact. 

now.  after  the  evenU  of  last  Prlday.  U 

Security   Council,  or   the  United  SUtes 

member  of  It.  In  a  position  to  uke  the 

of  action  which  in  the  American  official 

is    required    by    the    Charter.      ThW 

in.  said  Ambassador  Austin  on  February 

must  be  directed  solely  to  the  malnte- 

of  International  peace.     The  Council* 

In  other  worda.  to  directed  to  keep- 

the  psarn  and  not  to  enforcing  partition." 

by   the   Security   Council   to  keep 

PMC*  could  not  begin  until  the  United 
|dom  ceased   to   be   responsible  for   the 
™,>mment  of  Palestine  and  until  the  State 
rarael    had    t)een    recognized   aa   Its   legal 
r  in  the  territory  defined  by  the  Gen- 
A-»embly 
to  Friday  of   last   week   the   Security 
could  have  acted  to  maintain  Inter- 
peace    In   Palestine   only    If   Great 
aa  the  legal  government,  had  said 
the  victim  of  aggression.     Britain  did 
say   thla.      Therefore,   the    fighting    In 

. Internal  disorder,  like  the  up- 

m  Bogota,  and  not  a  breach  of  Inter- 
lonal  peace. 

•n  though  the  violence  was  aided  and 

...ed    by    Arab    governments   ouUlde    of 

sstlne.  there  was  no  case  before  the  Secu- 

Councll  as  long  aa  the  British  Oovem- 

t  did  not  choose  to  call  upon  the  Secu- 

Councll  for  help.     This  Is  a  crucial  point 

jny  luiderstAndUig  of  what  has  happened 

Palestine  and  of  what  Is  now  going  to 

p«B.      The   problem   of   Palestine   could 

come  before  the  Security  Council  In  the 

which   enables   the   Council   to  act   to 

peace  until  there  was  a  governmant 

Palestine  which  called  upon  It  for  b»lp. 

It    would    have    been    impossible    for 

Security  Council  to  take  action  against 

external    guerrUla    forces    In    Greece    If 

December  3.  1M6.  the  Greek  Government 

net  requested  It  under  articles  34  and 

of   the  Charter.     If   the  Greek  Oovem- 

had  Uken  the  position  of  the  British 

indatory  government,  that  it  was  respon- 

ror  law  and  order  in  Its  territory  and 

It  waa  not  the  victim  of  external  aggres- 

the  Security  Council  could  not  have 

•n  action  In  Greece 

termination  of   the  BrUlah  mandats 

the  recognition   of   the  State  of  Israel 

radically   altered   and  greatly  clarified 

task  of  the  Security  Council      Any  Inva- 

of  the  tamtory  of  Ivael  as  defined  In 
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the  United  Nations  resolution  by  the  armed 
forces  of  Egypt.  Syria.  Iraq,  or  Transjordan 
U  now  an  unmtotakable  act  of  aggraaakm 
which  the  Security  Council  U  obligated  to 

oppose.  „        .  „ 

The  whole  machinery  of  the  United  Na- 
tions organisation  can  now  be  set  In  motion 
to  arrest  ths  aggression  and  to  bring  about  a 
settlement  o'  what  Is  now.  and  only  now.  s 
clear-cut   problem  of   International   peace. 

There  aeems  to  be  UtUe  doubt  that  the 
King  of  Egypt  ha  actually  committed  an 
overt  and  avowed  act  of  aggrssslon  by  send- 
ing hU  army  and  hla  bombers  acrow  the  fron- 
tiers of  Israel.  He  should  be  called  ateruly 
and  promptly  to  account  and  ordered  to 
deaut 

There  U,  on  the  other  hand,  no  evidence 
as  thU  article  l*  written  that  the  King  of 
Tranajordan  has  committed  aggression 
The  entry  of  hU  forces  Into  the  Arab  portion 
of  Palffstlns  is  not  sn  act  of  afgrsssion  alnce 
thsre  Is  now  no  aUts  and  no  govtrnment  In 
that  territory.  If  he  Intends  to  occupy  ths 
Urrltory  up  to  the  frontiers  of  Israel,  and  to 
rsepect  the  international  status  of  Jeru- 
salem, he  has  ss  good  a  legal  title  as  any  one 
to  do  ]utt  that 

If  he  does  that,  the  proepecU  of  a  peace- 
ful  eettlement— that   la   to  aay  of   a  peaca 
treaty— should  be  reasonably  good     For  the 
kingdom  of  Tranajordan  is  a  BrltUh  aatel- 
llts   etate.     It   was  created   by    the   BrltUh 
Oovernment.    !U    King    waa    aet    upon    hU 
throne   by   BrlUln.   Ita  Government  derives 
almost  all  lU  revenue  from  Britain.  lU  army 
la  led  by  BrltUh  ofllcera.  It  h-a  been  trained 
and   equipped   by   the   BrltUh   Government, 
and  It  is  bound  by  treaty  to  Great  Britain 
Therefore.  In  arranging  for  a  peace  treaty 
between  larael  and  Tranajordan,  Mr    Bevln. 
acting  through  hU  delegate  on  the  Security 
Council,  will  be  negotiating  with  hU  agenta 
in    Tranajordan.     Mr.    Bevln     U.   therffore, 
exceptionally    well    placed    for    the    role    of 
peacemaker      Since  the  provUlonal  govern- 
ment of  Israel  has  explicitly  and   unreser- 
vedly accepted  the  boundaries  fixed  by  the 
United  Nations,  the  problem  of  making  peace 
U  reduced  to  persuading  th«-  King  of  Trans- 
Jordan  to  come  up  to  but  not  to  cross  those 
Iwundarles. 

It  U  evident  that  Mr  Bevln  U  the  man  to 
induce  the  King  of  Transjordan  to  do  Just 
that.  For  Mr  Bevln  controls  all  the  Induce- 
ments. And  consequently  hU  U  the  main 
responsibility  for  the  prevention  of  an  Inter- 
national war  In  the  Middle  Baat. 


great  committee  was  nonpartisan  and 
always  had  only  the  good  of  all  Ameri- 
cans at  heart.  He  was  diligent  and  sin- 
cere and  a  prodigious  worker,  and  all  of 
us  loved  and  respected  him. 

His  life  has  been  one  of  great  pubUc 

service.     He  served  his  country  gallantly 

In  the  First  World  War  and  remained 

in  the  Officers  Reserve  Corps  after  the 

war.     He  served  as  the  first  commander 

of  the  American  Legion  In  the  State  of 

Indiana   and   continue<^    to   serve    that 

orgamzatlon  all  of  his  life.     He  served 

the   people   of   his  State   In   a   Judicial 

capacity    before    coming    to    Congress. 

Indiana  has  lost  one  of  her  great  sons 

and    this    country    has    lost    a    great 

American. 
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Raymond  Smiley  Springer 

MEMORIAL  ADDRESS 

or 

HON.  A.  SIDNEY  CAMP 

or  CKOBCIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVBS 

Monday.  May  17.  I94t 

On  the  lUe.  character,  and  public  service  of 
Hon.  Ratmoko  Smilst  SnuNoxa.  late  a 
Bepreeentatlve  from  the  Bute  of  Indiana 

Mr.  CAMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  everyone 
who  knew  Representative  Raymond 
SMILEY  Springer  respected  his  charac- 
ter and  sincerity  and  his  ability  as  a 
lawyer.  He  and  I  entered  the  Seventy- 
sixth  Congress  about  the  same  time  and. 
although  I  knew  him  from  the  first.  I 
did  not  become  intimately  acquainted 
with  him  until  I  was  assigned  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary.  It  was 
there  I  learned  his  eminent  ability. 
Congressman  flnnen  in  the  perform- 
ance of  his  duties  as  a  member  of  that 


Doctor.  My  Statiitici  Feel  Funny 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  GEORGE  B.  SCHWABE 

or  OKLAHOMA 

IV  THE  HOUSt  OF  REPRE3INTAT1V£8 

Tuesday.  May  18.  1948 

Mr.  SCHWABE  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
Speaker.  In  the  May  1948  edition  of  Na- 
tion's Business.  I  have  read  with  more 
than  passing  Interest  an  article  by  Dr. 
Maurice  Friedman,  entitled  "Doctor.  My 
Statistics  Peel  Funny." 

We  have  often  been  omfused  by  state- 
ments purporting  to  give  statistical  In- 
formation.   In  the  first  place,  the  statis- 
tics frequently  are  without  foundation 
and  cannot  be  relief   upon.     Where   a 
premise  Is  false,  the  conclusion  Is  bound 
to  be  erroneous.    False  premises  Inevita- 
bly lead  to  false  conclusions.    Those  who 
handle  figures  and  statistical  Informa- 
tion should  be  extremely  cautious  to  as- 
cerUin  that  the  facts  and  the  figures  are 
reliable  and  authentic.      Perhaps    even 
greater  caution  should  be  used  in  stating 
conclusions.     At  least  we  should  make 
sure  that  the  basis  of  our  conclusions  are 
well  founded. 

Dr.  Friedman's  article  Is  a  graphic  Il- 
lustration of  how  easily  the  public  may 
be  misled  and  draw  erroneous  conclu- 
sions, based  upon  facts  and  figures,  which 
are  not  authentic,  or  have  not  been  sufB- 
clently  analyzed,  before  statements  are 
made,  based  thereon.  I  trust  that  this 
article  will  be  read  by  all  who  are  In- 
terested In  the  general  health  condition 
and  physical  well-being  of  the  people  of 
this  country.  It  certainly  should  enable 
us  to  breathe  a  sigh  of  relief,  for  the  au- 
thor points  vividly  to  the  faulty  premises 
and  erroneous  conclusions  that  have  been 
given  publicity  on  this  subject. 

I  quote  the  article.  Doctor.  My  Statis- 
tics Feel  Funny: 

You're  sick.     I'm  sick.     We   are   all   sick. 
We  are  a  nation  of  cripples. 
Who  says  so? 

The  Federal  Security  Administration,  a 
governmental  agency.  So  It  must  be  true. 
Federal  ofHclals  would  never  mislead  the  pub- 
lic and  the  Congress — or  would  they? 

For  many  years  we  have  been  told  that  the 
health  of  thU  Nation  la  deplorable,  that  large 
segments  of  our  people  go  entirely  without 
medical  care,  and  that  our  present  system  of 
medical  services  U  woefully  inadeqtiate.    In- 
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wt  bave  been  told  that  the  situation 
la  a  national  emergency. 

We  cannot  afford  to  waste  time  experiment- 
ing vlth  modifications  of  our  present  system 
or  with  voluntary  health  Insurance.  We 
mtttt  act  without  delay,  and  act  radically. 
We  must  scrap  the  private  practice  of  medi- 
cine altogether  and  adopt  a  compulsory  na- 
UocuU  health  Ins-oranre  directed  by  a  Federal 
agency  In  Waahtncton. 

If  you  doVM  tMs.  take  a  look  at  the  shock- 
ing picture  revealed  by  the  draft  statistics. 
Just  think,  "one-half  of  our  young  men,  In 
the  flower  of  life,  unfit  to  bear  amu  for  their 
country-."  These  sensational  words  were  set 
to  muBlo — the  miMlc  of  emotion.  The  Fed- 
eral Security  Administration  supplied  the 
words  and  many  prominent  men  sang  the 
ttine;  William  Green  of  A.  F.  of  L  .  James  B. 
Carey  of  CIO.  Leon  Henderson.  Harold  Ickes. 
several  Benators.  and  even  our  President. 
Leading  newspspers  Joined  In  the  song.  Their 
Washington  correspondentajlutlfully  aent  tn 
cfDclal  bureau  bondouts. 

What  are  the  facu? 

In  the  flrtt  place,  It  Is  not  true  that  one- 
half  of  our  young  men  were  unfit  to  bear 
ansa.  Even  at  thla  date  the  Selective  Service 
SfMMD  hna  not  finished  compiling  and  tabu* 
latlfl^  all  of  the  dau.  But  we  can  get  an 
idea  of  the  true  attuatlon  by  examining  a 
period  for  which  the  data  have  been  earn- 
pleted  From  December  7.  IMl,  to  December 
81.  IMS.  the  Selective  Service  System  ex- 
amined about  10,000,000  men.  Of  these,  they 
rejected  about  M  percent.  At  the  same  Ume. 
however,  2.700,000  men  volunteered  for  serv- 
ice and  were  accepted  by  the  Army,  Navy,  or 
Marine  Corpa.  Therefoie.  the  total  number 
of  men  examined  for  military  service  In  thla 
period  was  12.700.000.  and  the  over-all  rejec- 
tion rate  was  about  28  percent. 

But  a  rejection  rate  of  38  percent  caniwt 
be  dismissed.  Isn't  the  rejecUon  of  3.800.000 
men  enough  to  make  us  disgusted  with  oiu* 
scheme  of  medical  services? 

According  to  the  Federal  Security  Admin- 
istration, the  answer  la  "Yes."  According 
to  the  official  propaganda  which  you  and  I 
are  paying  for.  one-half  to  two-thirds  of  all 
draft  rejections  could  have  been  avoided  by 
adequate  medical  care  and  are.  therefore,  evi- 
dence of  widespread  medical  neglect. 

Again,  what  are  the  facts? 

The  governmental  officials  who  have  re- 
peatedly made  these  statements  who  have 
pl(M;ed  these  words  in  the  mouths  of  many 
witnesses  come  before  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor,  are  not  physicians. 
They  lack  the  technical  quallflcatlonE  which 
would  permit  them  to  make  any  statement 
whatsoever  regarding  the  relation  of  draft 
rejections  to  medical  care.  So  far  the  Fed- 
eral Security  Administration  has  not  been 
able  to  produce  the  statement  of  a  single 
physician  to  support  their  guesstimate  of 
draft  rejections  preventable  by  medical  care. 

Or.  Leonard  Rowntree.  one-time  medical 
director  of  the  Selective  Service  System,  vmi- 
tured  the  opinion  that  draft  rejections  for 
remediable  defects  constituted  about  15  per- 
cent of  all  rejections.  In  an  Independent 
analysis  of  the  data.  I  concluded  that  no 
more  than  20  percent  of  all  rejections  oould 
have  been  Influenced  by  medical  care;  that 
Is,  approximately  6  percent  of  all  men 
examined. 

If  Dr.  Rowntree  was  correct.  If  I  was  cor- 
rect, why  were  so  many  men  rejected?  We 
mtist  remember  that  the  draft  boards  were 
not  chooBlng  men  to  play  tlddlywinka.  The 
Selective  Service  System  hnd  the  task  of  se- 
lecting men  for  combat,  men  who  could  be 
expected  to  withstand  the  terrific  strains  of 
nK)dem  warfare,  men  who  could  adapt  them- 
selves to  the  strictly  reglnoented  life  in  the 
armed  forces.  The  mobilization  orders  were 
explicit  In  defining  the  type  of  man  wanted. 
Acting  under  these  specific  directions,  the 
Selective  Service  physicians  kept  one  eye  on 
cocnbat  requiremenu  and  one  eye  on   the 


kx>kout  for  defects  which,  though  not  a 
great  handicap,  might  be  grounds  for  future 
claln:^  in  the  form  of  pensions  or  free  medi- 
cal service. 

Official  bulletins  of  the  Selective  Service 
System  iuive  repeatedly  emphasized  these 
facts.  These  bulletins  stress  the  point  thst 
an  overwhelming  majority  of  the  m^n  exam- 
ined "had  been  drawn  from  useful  occu- 
pation in  civil  life  which  they  bad  followed 
without  apparent  handicap."  Let  us  listen 
to  the  exact  words  of  the  officials  of  the 
selective  service  system: 

'*There  seems  to  be  little  doubt  that  most 
of  the  registrants  being  classed  as  available 
for  limited  military  service  and  a  substan- 
tial portion  uf  the  registrants  being  disqual- 
ified for  any  military  service  In  the  United 
SUtes  Army  poaaess  health  conditions  which 
would  be  acceptable  ior  military  duty  in  any 
army  la  oooUnental  Kurope. 

"In  addlUoa  to  the  nondlsqualilylng  de- 
fects, a  large  proportion  of  the  disqualifying 
defects  were  minor,  ineofar  as  health  condi- 
tions are  concerned.  The  loss  of  as  index 
and  middle  finger,  the  lou  of  a  great  toe, 
or  the  fact  that  a  reglatraut  la  less  than  40 
inchss  In  height  Is  mtfleMnt  cause  for  rejec- 
tion, but  such  coodttlOM  do  not  Indicate 
ttMt  Ibe  registrant  Is  tn  yoor  health" 

Tbeae  wsrnlngs  of  the  selective  service 
system  were  not  hidden  in  any  secret  ar- 
chives. They  were  prominently  placed  tn 
the  very  bulletins  which  the  Federal  Security 
Agency  was  using  to  scare  our  people.  In- 
deed. In  view  of  the  clear  warnings  of  the 
officials  of  the  selective  service  system,  there 
is  no  exciue  for  anyone,  with  or  without 
technical  training,  to  mlalnterpret  the  draft 
autlstlcs.  The  members  of  the  Federal 
Security  Agency  did  not  heed  tlMee  warnings. 

They  did  not  heed  the  unequivocal  state- 
ment of  Col.  William  Mennlnger.  psychiat- 
ric consultant  of  the  Army.  With  reference 
to  the  great  numbers  of  rejections  for  psy- 
chiatric reasons.  Colonel  Mennlnger  warned 
against  the  misuse  of  these  ststlstlcs: 

"It  has  been  no  surprise  to  the  psychia- 
trists that  this  segment  of  the  population 
has  been  uncovered,  biqcI  Is  no  special  cause 
for  alarm  as  to  the  my>ntal  health  of  the 
Nation.  •  •  •  It  concerns  our  family  life 
and  educaUonal  system.  It  is  intimately 
linked  with  the  prevailing  attitude  of  the 
public  toward  their  specific  service  In  the 
Army.  To  many  men,  the  security  of  their 
homes  and  their  friends  and  their  jobs 
far  outweigh  their  belief  In  their  Importance 
for  and  their  need  by  the  armed  forces.  The 
rejection  of  this  group  of  men  for  acceptance 
to  the  Army  has  been  widely  misunderstood 
and  misinterpreted.  The  Army,  like  a  foot- 
ball team,  needs  the  best.  •  •  ♦  xhe 
fact  that  a  man  may  be  a  regular  worker,  a 
community  asset.  Is  no  indication  that  he 
can  fit  Into  the  Army  or  be  an  asset  to  the 
Army." 

The  lay  members  of  the  Federal  Secu- 
rity Agency  chose  to  Ignore  these  warn- 
ings by  competent  medical  authorities. 
Theee  public  officials,  posing  as  expert  and 
unbiased  advisers  to  the  Congress,  persisted 
in  misusing  the  draft  statistics  in  their  ad- 
vocacy of  national  compulsory  health  Insur- 
ance. For  many  years  they  have  supplied 
most  of  the  drive  for  the  enactment  of  leg- 
islation which  would  affect  Intimately  every 
person  In  this  country  and  would  subject  the 
professional  activities  of  every  doctor  to  regu- 
lations laid  down  by  the  Federal  Oovern- 
ment, 

The  drive  has  been  successful.  Under  the 
terms  of  a  bill  now  before  Congress  the  Fed- 
eral agency  for  the  supervision  and  direction 
of  medical  cars  would  be  the  Federal  Se- 
curity Agency.  In  other  words,  the  very 
men  who  are  "advising"  the  Oongreee  arc 
now,  and  have  been  for  ycaca,  engaged 
in  a  vlgoroiu  cempalgn  to  enact  legHlattem 
which  would  vastly  Increase  their  own 
powers,    their   own    influence   and   ftersonal 


prestige.  Against  this  background,  we  can- 
not assume  that  theee  men  have  becu  free 
of  blaa  or  that  they  have  been  acting  as  im- 
partial scholars. 

It  Is  unfortuuate  that  the  average  per«on, 
who  Is  so  well-informed  about  the  tcchniqtie 
of  Fritx  Crlaler's  backfield,  the  la  teat  develop- 
ment in  automatic  trausmlMiun.  or  the  call 
prices  of  preferred  stocks,  knows  so  little 
shout  health. 

How  can  we  measure  the  bewith  of  our 
community,  of  our  Nation?  Granting  that 
the  draft  rejection  Q(:ures  are  almo»t  wurili- 
less  In  this  la^ard.  can't  we  put  the  selective- 
service  statistics  to  some  use?  Yes,  we  can 
use  these  statistics  In  a  limited  way  and 
with  proper  precautions. 

Complete  records  were  kept  of  aelectlve- 
•trvlce  exumlnatlons.  Fheae  laoludad  Use 
findings  not  only  c<{  the  usual  phyelcal  ea- 
aitaatlnn,  but  ais«)  the  resuiu  of  the  x-ray 
MtOBlsatlODc  and  the  blocxl  and  urine  ex- 
aminations which  were  dune  on  every  man, 
■ome  of  the  men  who  were  accepted  for 
military  service  bad  one  or  nore  Biiiior  da* 
fecu.  Theae.  too,  were  recorded  Many  of 
the  men  who  were  rejected  revealed  not  only 
the  major  defect  for  which  they  were  dia- 
qualified,  but  one  or  more  ndditMmal  dafaeta. 
Thus  the  original  data  of  the  selective  serv- 
ice include  records  of  eveiy  defect.  dlHC^Uall- 
fytng  or  not,  uaeovered  by  these  (hyaical 
ex  unluatlons. 

WHAT  ARC  OVt  BCrCCTS? 

Of  what  slgnlflcaitce  are  these  defects? 
Are  they  a  measure  of  our  healU)?  Can  they 
be  used  aa  a  measttre  of  the  adequacy  of  otir 
medical  oare? 

In  the  first  place  many  of  the  recorded 
defecu  have  no  direct  relation  to  health  or 
medical  care,  but  are  directly  related  to  our 
educational  facilities.  Examples  are  educa- 
tional deficiency,  failure  to  meet  minimum 
Intelligence  requirements  and  the  largest 
portion  of  those  individuals  dealftnated  as 
menTRlly  deficient.  Of  the  remainder  of  re- 
corded defects,  most  are  structural  abnor- 
Ruilitles  rather  than  diseased  sUtes. 

For  example,  enlarged  tonsils,  sbsenoe 
of  one  testicle  (congenital)  snd  flat  feet 
were  recorded  for  many  Individuals  although 
these  structural  abnormalities  had  not 
handicapped  them  In  civilian  life.  There  Is 
the  famous  Incident  of  the  young  man  who 
was  returned  to  civilian  life  because  of  flat 
feet  and  who  Immediately  resumed  hie 
career  In  prcfeestonal  football. 

It  Is  a  bit  of  Irony  that  many  of  the  re- 
corded defects  were  not  the  result  of  medi- 
cal neglect,  but  the  direct  result  of  medi- 
cal treatment.  All  of  the  amputations  are 
In  this  cntegory.  Many  of  them  were  done 
as  Ufe-s.-ivln?  measures  after  serious  Injuries. 
Surgical  perforations  of  the  middle  ear  also 
are  In  this  category.  Before  exilfa  drucs.  aur- 
glcal  drainage  of  the  middle  ear  was  fre- 
quently necessary. 

But  still  more  Important  is  the  paradox 
that  ths  very  existence  of  many  defects  is 
evidence  of  our  good  health.  Before  the  deya 
of  Insulin  a  diabetic  child  would  not  live 
long  enotigh  to  be  recorded  as  a  defect  by 
the  draft  board.  Many  of  the  men  listed  as 
having  tuberculosis  would  have  lone  since 
checked  In  with  the  und<Ttaker  Instead  of 
the  draft  board  were  It  not  for  modem  medi- 
cal diagnosis  and  treatment.  Many  with 
rheumatic  heart  diseaae  would  never  have 
reached  voting  age  without  the  supervialtm 
of  skilled  physicians. 

Until  2  or  3  years  ago  children  with  the 
more  severe  kinds  of  congenital  heart  dis- 
ease were  doomed  to  a  sedentary  existenee 
confined  to  the  bed  or  wheel  chair.  Their 
faces  were  bitje.  They  could  not  walk  across 
the  room  without  great  eflort.  About  one- 
half  of  these  children  died  before  puber^. 
With  the  miracle  of  modem  cheet  stirgcry. 
these  children  need  not  die.  Altlumgh  tbe 
aorgeon  cannot  make  oombat  soUtten  oat  tt 
them,  he  can  convert  them  from 
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corpse  healthier  than  a  young  m»n 
for  military  serTlce  because  of 


indeed:   we  cannot   use  the  selective 
sUttsllcs  aa  a  guide  to  the  health  of 
imunlty     They  can  be  of  limited  use. 
we  integrau  them  with  other,  more 
(UU.    To  measure  the  health  of 
ty,  we  must  note  the  frequency  of 
dlaeases.  particularly  thoee  which 
ily  related  to  public  hygiene,  such 
fever  and  dysentery.     We  muat 
-m  emphasis   on   the   Infant   and 
owrtallty  rates,  and  the  morbidity 
_.  -amy  rate*  from  other  diseases     We 
make  an  estimate  of  the  life  expeo- 
,  of  our  community     rtnally.  we  must 
iroper   weight   to   the   birth    rate      No 
unity  can  be  considered  a  healthy  one 
adult  population  U  able  to  live  but 
to  reproduce  Itaelf. 
when  all  thu  has  been  done,  valid 
ons  can   be  drawn  only   by  experU 
there  are  so  many  pitfalls.     Por  e«- 
,    as  a  nation  or  a  community  grows 
*nd  more  healthy,  the  crude  death  raU 
«r    of    persons    per    1. 000    population 
from  all  causes)    goee  down.     Even- 
however,   a   point   U  reached   where 
.ue<l  improvement  In  the  health  of  the 
unity    reaulU    In    an    Increase    In    the 
death  rate.     In  fact,  because  of  our 
poaltlon    m    health    matters,    the 
Smea.  along  with  the  Scandinavian 
IM    and    a    few    othera,    have    already 
thla  turning  point. 
rorxnj^noM  n  cbowimo  oLoca 
we  learn  to  control  the  contagious  dU- 
and  the  decimating  lllneaaes  of  chlld- 
.     more  and  more  individuals  survive  to 
'numerated    in    the    older    age    groupe. 
the    composition    of    the    entire 
.   changes.     A   young   community 
becomes  a  much  older  one.     Un- 
we  have  not  learned  to  prevent 
blood  preesure.  heart  disease,  or  cancer 
MV«  not  learned  to  prolong  the  life  of 
indeflnlteiy      Deeplte  the  advances  of 
cine,  man  u  stUl  mortal,  and  the  death 
for  old  men  Is  much  higher  than  that 
rounger  men      Thus  a  progrewlve   and 
y    nation    may    *how    a    rising    death 
lU  orogre*  In  health  would  then  be 

IrTan  Increase  of  life  expectancy, 
.u^  of  the  age  and  several  other  equally 
■•tant  factors  it  U  not  easy  to  compare 
health  of  one  nation  with  that  of  an- 
r     errors  are  eaaUy  made  and  sUtlsUcs 
M  torture!  Into  a  frame  to  support  any 
ular  kind  of   propaganda.     It  l«  •*»" 
diacult  to  evaluau  the  preclae  role  of 
U  awTloes  in  the  health  of  a  commu- 
In  rwrent  years  we  have  heard  much 
those   poor,  sparsely  setUed  counties 
general   hoepltals  and   without   an 
,„  number  of  physicians.     So  far  aa 
avrar*.  there  U  today  no  satlafactory 
on  which  to  calculate  how  many  phyal- 
par  tbouaand   population   la  an  ad*- 
nuBabar. 
,....,   the   war   more   than  one-third   of 
phvatciana  volunteered  for  service  with 
armed  foreea.    Thus  there  remained  for 
civilian  population  not  more  than  two- 
(  of  Its  ordinary  supply  of  doctors.     In 
of  this  outfkad  reducUon  in  avalUbl* 
Mrrtew  matarnal  mortality  was  cut 
.  between  1040  and  IMS.    During  thla 
period   Infant  mortality   decreased  by 
ao  percent. 
.J  doaa  act  mmn  that  w«  would  have 
•tUl  beUer  oC  If  aU  of  our  doctors  had 
to  war.    It  <toai  maan  that  our  health 
determlnaa  aoMj  by  Um  number  of 
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doctors   and   the   number   oC   hospltaU.     A 
striking  Illustration  of  thU  fact  U  the  preva- 
lence of  venereal  disease  In  the  armed  forces. 
In  the  Army  and  Navy  there  was  one  doctor 
for  every  350  men.  which  U  equivalent  to  two 
to  three  times  the  number  of  doctors  In  our 
Urgest  cities.     Their  services  were  not  only 
available  day  and  night  without  coet  but  spe- 
cial venereal-disease  control  ofBcers  pleaded 
with  the  men  to  use  the  faclUtlea.     Theae 
special   ottear*   conducted    vigorous   educa- 
tional 1  aiBpalgfis  to  Instrtict  the  men  In  the 
use  of  prophylactic  maaauraa.    In  every  town 
of  any  sue  special  prophylactic  stations  were 
•■laMlahed  and  kept  open  all  night.    At  thaae 
■laUfwit  men  who  had  Ignored  the  warntofB 
of   the   medical    offlcers   could    obtain   early 
prophylactic  treatment  after  expoaure. 

In  brief,  a  soldier  or  sailor  could  avoid 
venereal  Infection  or  obtain  treatment  for 
It  at  no  coat  at  all.  but  he  did  not  get  vener- 
eal dueaae  for  nothing.  I>  toofc  ■wpyy  to 
go  out  and  pick  up  an  tafWMOB.  INfw- 
thelees.  venereal  disease  was  rampant  In 
every  military  eetabllshment  at  home  and 
abroad,  and  Just  as  with  civilians  the  rau 
was  aatronomically  higher  among  colored 
uoops.  Indeed,  deeplte  the  elsborate  pro- 
vUlons  for  medical  services  In  the  armed 
forcee.  the  ratio  of  the  venereal-dlaeaae  raU 
in  colored  aanrioeman  to  the  rate  m  the  white 
servicemen  was  preclaely  the  sams  as  It  waa 
In  the  civilians  who  were  examined  by  the 
draft  boards. 

To  be  sure,  medical  care  U  an  Important 
element  In  community  health,  but  It  Is  not 
the  only  element,  and  It  frequently  U  not 
the  most  Important  element.  At  one  time 
In  the  Great  Lakes  region  the  women  were 
very  self-cooMtous  about  their  big  necks. 
The  big  nacka  ware  not  a  dUtinct  heredity 
ualt.  but  were  due  to  the  low  Iodine  con- 
tent of  the  water  and  of  the  vegeUblca  grown 
In  that  area.  The  lack  of  iodine  produced 
goiters  not  only  In  the  women  of  the  Great 
Lakes,  but  also  In  the  dogs,  the  frogs,  and 
the  Oshes.  With  no  significant  change  In 
the  nunU>er  of  doctors,  and  certainly  no 
change  in  the  medical  services  available  to 
the  dogs,  simple  gciter  has  practically  dis- 
appeared in  both  the  human  and  canine 
population.  This  has  been  accomplished  by 
the  simple  means  of  adding  a  small  amount 
of  Iodine  to  the  Ub'.e  salt. 

HatraiMO  ArrxcTS  bzalth 
In  your  own  community,  geography  may 
not  play  such  an  important  role,  llie  local 
housing  situation  may  be  much  more  Im- 
portant, particularly  with  respect  to  con- 
tagious diseases  since  they  thrive  In  under- 
nourished Individuals  Janimed  Into  over- 
crowded and  Inadequate  dwellings. 

And.  speaking  of  housing  facilities,  we 
cannot  overlook  the  outhouae.  which  has 
contributed  ao  much  to  our  humor  but  also 
to  the  spread  of  disease.  There  are  large 
areas  In  this  country  where  the  Installation 
of  modem  plumbing  wotUd  do  more  good 
than  the  Importation  of  a  whole  battery  of 
medical  specialists.  There  are  equally  large 
areas  where  the  Introduction  of  a  safe  water 
and  nulk  supply  would  yield  much  larger 
health  dividends  than  an  increase  In  the 
capital  Investment  of  local  hospital  facilities. 
We  cannot  do  without  doctors  and  hos- 
pitals— yet.  Kven  If  every  individual  In  every 
community  took  full  advantage  of  preventive 
and  public  health  meastires.  we  would  still 
be  confronted  with  the  victims  of  those  de- 
generative dlaeaaea  for  which  we  have  no  pre- 
ventive measures.  But,  to  a  large  extent,  the 
number  of  persons  forced  to  seek  medical 
attention  because  of  illneas  la  a  measure  of 
our  failure  to  utilize  fully  our  praasnt  knowl- 
edge. The  quaint  belief  in  aoaM  Bouthem 
cltiea  that  "summer  diarrhea"  is  caused  by 
hot  weather  cannot  be  accepted  as  a  bit  of 
foiklore.  The  unpalauble  fact  Is  that  sum- 
diarrhea,  like  typhoid  and  other  related 
I,  Is  evidence  that  the  people  are  eat- 


ing or  drinking  contaminated  food,  water, 
or  milk. 

Doctors  and  public  health  ofDcUls  can 
watch  over  your  drinking  water  and  your  mlllt 
supply.  They  can  Inspect  your  public  eat- 
ing plaeas  and  warn  you  of  any  dangers  In 
swimming  pools  and  beaches.  They  can 
advlae  you  In  the  control  of  contagious  dla- 
eaaea and  Industrial  hazards.  But  doctors 
and  public  health  oflJcers  do  not  have  the 
power  of  legUlatlon  on  health  matters  They 
alone  cannot  enforce  existing  legislation. 
Theae  functions  are  properly  In  the  hands  of 
the  public  and  Its  repreaentatlvee.  Even  ao. 
legUlatlon  and  coercion  are  not  the  anawM. 

HIAtTH    NCXOa    EBUCATIOK 

We  cannot  legislate  good  health  Into  being 
any  more  than  we  could  create  temperanca 
by  the  passage  of  the  Volstesd  Act.  Good 
health  U  not  a  commodity  which  the  Gov- 
ernment can  deliver  to  you  In  a  neat  pack- 
age It  cannot  be  admlnUMred  to  you  out 
of  the  dortors  little  bag  The  attainment  of 
good  health  requlraa  the  active  and  intelll- 
xent  participation  of  every  member  of  the 
community  Given  all  the  paraphernalia  of 
modern  medical  science,  the  well-being  of  the 
oommunlty  will  not  Improve  unless  the  peo- 
ple are  sufflclently  well  educsted  to  teke  ad- 
vantage of  what  U  offered  In  many  sactlons 
of  the  country  the  chief  barrier  to  improved 
health  U  Ignorance  w— i.k 

Whst  can  you  do  to  Improve  the  health 
of  our  Nation?  As  a  cltlxen  you  can  give 
your  wholehearted  support  to  any  effort  in 
your  civic  organizations  to  sssess  the  health 
of  your  community  and  to  single  out  and  de- 
fine your  most  urgent  needs  As  an  indi- 
vidual you  can  begin  your  health  cruaade  at 

home.  ,      „ 

It  U  not  enough  to  protect  your  family 
against  infection  and  serious  Injury  Much 
of  present-day  Illness  U  due  to  emotional 
conflict.  To  present  these  functional  dis- 
eases and  more  serious  mental  disease,  there 
Is  nothing  so  Important  as  the  character  of 
the  home.  Tour  chUdren  should  have  the 
emotional  security  that  only  love  and  a 
harmonlovis  family  life  can  give. 

Finally,  for  your  personal  well  being,  seek 
the  advice  of  your  doctor  periodically  for 
preventive  services  Dont  wait  until  you  are 
acutely  111.  The  frequency  ol  your  regular 
examinations  wUl  be  determined  not  only  by 
your  physical  condition,  but  also  by  your  age 
and  the  medical  hUtory  of  your  parenu  and 
grandparenu  Let  your  doctor  be  the  Judge. 
No  man  or  woman  can  hope  to  go  through 
life  without  a  few  aches  and  pains. 

In  a  vast  majority  of  Instances,  these  minor 
protests  are  of  no  more  significance  than  the 
ratUe  of  a  loose  tool  kit  In  the  trunk  com- 
partment of  your  auto.  But  some  kinds  of 
dUtress.  even  though  mild,  have  frightening 
potentUla.  Tour  doctor  can  teach  you  to 
■pot  the  warning  signals  Important  In  your 
particular  case.  You  can  then  disregard  the 
trivia  and  avoid  the  sUtus  of  a  hypochon- 
driac who  sees  a  cancer  In  every  wart. 

Not  everyone  can  afford  to  play  tennis 
after  his  sixtieth  birthday.  For  some  Indi- 
vidual a  Jigger  of  whisky  three  times  a  day 
la  musaarj  for  survival.  For  others  It  U 
poison.  Let  yovir  doctor  review  your  mode 
of  life,  your  diet,  your  hablU.  He  will  prob- 
ably be  able  to  make  some  worth-while  sug- 
gestions which  will  prolong  your  usefiil  life 
Even  with  our  present  level  of  national 
Income  there  are  undoubtedly  many  people 
who  cannot  shoulder  the  entire  burden  of 
a  major  Illness.  But  the  distribution  of 
medical  care  In  this  country  is  not  domi- 
nated by  the  economic  factor.  Take  a  look 
at  yotir  own  community.  The  poor  are  not 
being  neglected.  Admittedly,  our  present 
methods  for  the  distribution  of  medical  serv- 
ices are  far  from  ideal.  We  should  continue 
to  strive  for  something  better  It  Is  heart- 
ening that  more  than  30.000  000  of  our  peo- 
ple now  have  the  benefit  of  Blue  Croea  hoa- 
pltallaatlon    insurance.     Another   20.000.000 
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have  aomc  sort  al  commercial  coverage.  In 
aeveral  parta  of  the  ootutry  various  experl- 
aaats  with  prepaid  medical  care  are  on  trial. 
Prom  the  experience  of  these  enterprises 
we  shall  obtain  a  valiuble  store  of  practical 
knowledge  to  guide  ua  in  our  quest  for  better 
liettUh. 

In  the  meanwhile  there  la  no  need  for 
hysterics.  We  can  well  afford  to  reaUt  any 
raah  political  action  which  would  aabotage 
a  system  that  has  enabled  ua  to  become  one 
of  the  heallhiaat  nations  In  the  world.  Cer- 
tainly the  health  of  our  country  la  not  in 
such  desperate  sUte  that  we  must  rtuh  to 
sun  ruder  complete  coulrul  of  our  medical 
care  Into  the  hands  of  an  all-powerful  Fed- 
eral agency— an  agtucy  whoae  members  are 
iMfonalhle  for  Iha  propaganda  to  convince 
you  that  we  are  a  Nation  of  crlpplaa  and 
w— klinga, 

Liajror  Van  Antwerp  Sapporti  Taft* 
Eliendcr-Wkfner  Bill 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  G.  SAOOWSIU 

or    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRBBENTATIVE8 

Tuesday  May  18.  1048 

Mr.  SADOW8KI.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  viith  to  Include  a  statement  that 
has  been  submitted  by  the  mayor  of  De- 
troit, the  Honorable  Eugene  I.  Van  Ant- 
werp: 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  wish  to  thank  the  commit- 
tee for  this  opportunity  to  testify  In  favor 
of  the  Taft-Ellender-Wagner  bill. 

I  am  here  today  becauM  I  consider  the 
severe  housing  shortage  Detroit's  raoet  serious 
uufolved  problem. 

The  failure  of  this  productive  Nation  to 
provide  an  ample  supply  of  standard  housing 
units  for  Its  returned  war  veterans  and  other 
homeless  citizens  Is  Illogical  and  Inexcusable. 

The  housing  shortage  In  Detroit  Is  worse 
today  than  at  any  time  since  VJ-day,  two  and 
a  half  years  ago. 

The  Federal  houstng  surrey  of  Detroit  a 
year  ago  showed  a  vacancy  rate  for  rental 
units  of  one-tenth  of  one  percent. 

Although  no  BVirvey  has  been  taken  since 
that  time,  all  indications  are  that  we  have 
a  zero  vacancy  factor  today. 

The  Detroit  Housing  Commission,  with 
more  than  12.000  renul  uniu  under  its  con- 
trol. Is  in  a  poaltlon  to  Judge  the  severity 
of  the  abortage. 

'  A  apectal  study  of  the  turn -over  rate  in 
three  temporary  war  housing  projects  shows 
dearly  that  the  pressure  for  housing  haa  been 
locreaalng  steadily  right  up  to  the  present 
moment. 

The  three  projects  selected  consist  of  1.568 
units  or  poorly  corutructed.  temporary  apart- 
menta  heated  with  coal  stoves  and  equipped 
only  with  coal-fired  cooking  stoves  and  tiot 
vater  heaters. 

There  is  a  serious  Are  hasard  at  ttiese  proj- 
ects. They  are  flimsy  construction,  drab  and 
uninviting  In  appearance  and  stand  on  bar- 
ren mud  flats.  Althotigh  constructed  by  the 
Federal  Government  as  part  of  the  war  ef- 
fort and  now  operated  by  the  city,  these 
units  are  pretty  close  to  the  level  of  alum 
bouains. 

Tbey  are  the  least  desirable  public  housing 
tinlta  in  Detroit  and  the  first  ones  in  which 
a  vacancy  factor  would  be  noticed  In  the 
event  that  the  housing  ahortage  eased  even 
alighUy. 

Total  turn -over  In  theae  three  projects  were 
aa  foUows: 
1»46 867 

iMt_....^.._. ssa 

l»47 340 


For  the  first  4  months  of  1948  the  rate  haa 
remained  at  the  1047  level. 

Total  turn-over  for  the  12.000  unlta  of  pub- 
lic housing  In  Detroit  has  been  less  than  100 
units  per  month  for  the  past  year  and  a  half. 

In  addition,  there  has  been  a  sharp  In- 
crease In  applications  for  housing  at  the 
Conuniaakm'S  tenant  selection  office,  in  spite 
of  efforts  by  the  department  to  discourage 
applications. 

WiUi  a  total  of  8,681  qualined  applicants 
for  public  housing  now  on  file  with  the  Hous- 
ing Commission,  the  department  could  lock 
up  the  doors  of  Its  tenant  selection  office 
and  still  have  a  backlog  of  proiipectlve  ten- 
anu  that  would  uke  3  full  years  to  accom- 
modate. 

The  backlog  of  appll<'atlons  would  top  5.000 
except  for  the  fact  that  2.865  werf  canceled 
out  8  months  ago  bi  cause  they  had  remained 
inactive   In   the   files  for  periods  of   2  to  4 


Applications  for  hotutng  are  only  accepted 
from  the  very  lowest  Incunw  group  and  from 
veterans  of  World  War  n. 

There  has  been  a  wide  distribution  of 
pamphiete  dsalg»icl  to  dlaeouraga  apptlcants 
for  public  housing  and  the  unant  selection 
office  has  been  moved  to  a  remota  address 
near  the  edge  of  the  city. 

In  spite  of  the»e  steps,  the  flood  of  appli- 
cations continues  and  aeven  out  of  every 
eight  quailfled  appUoaali  for  public  houalng 
In  Detroit  at  tlia  pNawl  time  are  belrg 
turned  down. 

The  department  cannot  even  consider  the 
plight  of  tbe  average  nonveteran  factory 
worker  In  Detroit  whose  Income  makea  him 
Ineligible  for  public  housing. 

The  tremendous  cost  of  this  housing  short- 
age In  terms  of  money  and  also  In  terms  of 
human  siifferlng  Is  not  easy  to  estimate. 

The  city  Is  now  looking  for  a  large  vacant 
store  or  factory  for  the  eatabllahment  of  Its 
seventh  emergency  bousing  shdter  to  care 
for  the  homeless  families  that  find  them- 
aelvea  on  ttM  street  with  their  furniture  In 
a  pUe. 

In  spite  of  prlntltlve  sanitary  facilities  and 
commtmal  living  qtiarters.  theae  emergency 
abeitera  have  filled  up  rapidly  and  taken  on 
the  character  of  permanent  housing  projects. 

May  I  cite  the  case  of  one  typical  Detroit 
factory  worker  to  show  how  costly  the  present 
housing  fhortage  Is? 

Andrew  Adams  is  the  head  of  a  family  of 
nine  and  Is  employed  at  the  Chevrolet  Motor 
Car  Co.  at  a  weekly  wage  of  approximate- 
ly %65. 

Mr.  Adams  was  a  self-supporting  citizen 
who  bad  receive  no  welfare  assistance  or 
charity  until  bis  eviction  from  a  rented  home 
on  December  15.  1946.  Tiie  family  was  evict- 
ed because  the  home  was  purchased  by  a 
veteran. 

For  the  past  year  and  5  months  the  De- 
troit Welfare  Department  and  several  private 
social  agencies  have  worked  continuously 
trying  to  find  a  place  for  the  Adams  family 
to  live.  All  these  efforts  have  failed  because 
there  were  no  vacancies  for  a  family  of  thla 
size. 

Tbe  situation  of  the  family  today  U  this: 
Mrs.  Adams  and  four  of  the  chUdren  are 
ItHag  with  a  sister  at  one  address.  Mr. 
Adams  and  the  oldest  son  are  living  in  a 
room  at  another  addraea.  Two  of  the  datigh- 
ters  are  being  boanlcd  out  at  two  other 
addrcaaes. 

The  complications  due  to  breaking  this 
family  up  into  four  aegments  because  of  their 
housing  problem  made  welfare  aasiatance  by 
the  city  of  Detroit  necessary. 

The  taxpayers  of  Detroit  are  now  paying  a 
total  of  tl34  a  month  in  rent  alone  to  keep 
this  family  going  in  four  separate  establish- 
ments. 

Due  to  this  unusual  arrangement  other 
costs  were  added  to  the  family's  budge,  and 
further  supplementary  financial  aid  was  re- 
quired from  the  welfare  department. 

Due  entirely  and  exclusively  to  the  Adams 
family's  hotishig  problem,  the  taipayers  of 
Detroit  dtirlng  the  past  17  montba  bave  bad 


to  provide  a  total  t3.446  JO  tn  welfare  aaatst- 
ance.  ' 

Tlw  official  report  of  Mrs.  Vlda  Wlekstrom. 
the  welfare  department  rase  worker,  has  this 
to  say: 

"Tbe  separation  of  this  family  Into  frwir 
separate  units  haa  had  aerteiia  mnaeqA'^ncra 
Mrs.  Adams  tal>:s  of  avIeMe  and  Mr  Adam* 
visits  his  wife  lees  and  leas  aa  tlietr  vtatu 
result  In  constant  quarreling  over  the  lack 
of  a  home.  The  entire  family  have  been 
growing  further  and  further  apart.  Mrs. 
Adams,  who  is  a  motherly  and  very  domastic 
person,  has  kaenJy  felt  Um  loea  of  her  home 
and  family." 

I  cite  this  ease  for  the  jmrpdae  nf  lllti^ 
tratlng  the  double-barreled  effect  ol  tbe  houa- 
lng shortage — first,  the  cost  to  thr  public  In 
dollars  and  centa.  and  second,  the  drmnrslle- 
Ing  effect  on  oi»e  of  tbe  city's  productive 
factory  workers. 

Many  liuitaiicrs  come  to  mind  of  husband* 
who  have  been  forced  to  ship  their  wives  and 
children  to  dUiant  parts  of  the  country  snd 
take  up  residence  In  a  hotel  or  rented  room. 

Every  sort  of  shark,  shed,  and  trnllrr  has 
been  preaecd  Into  aervloc  in  Detroit  by  faml- 
Ilea  who  are  atrunling  to  maintain  aonw 
semblance  of  a  home. 

Hundreds  of  applicants  for  public  boua'ng 
bring  signed  statemcnta  by  competent  med- 
ical autboritlca  sUtlng  that  the  health  of 
one  or  more  members  of  the  family  Is  In  acrl- 
oiu  Jeopardy.  Tet  the  city  la  powerleaa  to 
help  them. 

A  sizeable  portion  of  the  obaenteelam  from 
the  tity's  factories  has  been  attributed  to  the 
long,  fruitleaa  efforts  of  famlllee  to  find  ren- 
tal housing  vacancies. 

An  inatance  was  brought  to  my  attention  a 
few  daya  ago  of  an  unfortunate  truck  driver 
who  lost  his  Job  because  of  the  housing 
shortage.  He  had  the  temerity  to  permit  hia 
wife  and  three  children  to  uae  his  employer 's 
triick  as  a  place  to  sleep  at  night.  They  had 
no  other  home. 

The  official  censtu  figurea  show  that  37.360 
families  in  DeU-oit  are  living  doubled  up  or 
Ir  make-sLl^t  hoii&ing. 

So  much  for  the  picture  as  It  exists  todsy. 

What  are  the  prospecta  that  the  problem 
will  cure  itself  without  any  Federal  aaalst- 
auce? 

They  are  very  dim. 

In  Detroit  during  the  14  months  ending 
March  1,  1048.  a  total  of  6.900  new  dwellUig 
units  were  completeJ  as  compared  with  a 
total  of  25.175  new  families  created  by  mar- 
riage. 

Thus  we  are  moving  toward  a  solution  of 
the  problem  in  reverse  gear,  leavuig  entirely 
untouched  tbe  Job  of  unscrambUng  the  37- 

000  Detroit  fanuliea  that  are  living  doubled 
up  and  providing  standard  housing  for  the 
46,000  Detroit  families  living  in  alum  condi- 
tions. 

The  sad  postwar  record  of  the  private 
home  building  industry  hardly  needs  ampll- 
flcation  from  me. 

The  Industry  as  a  whole  Is  aerlously  sick. 
Just  as  any  Industry  is  sick  when  It  fails  tn 
its  primary  purpose,  namely  the  sale  of  an 
acceptable  product  In  sufficient  qviantlty  and 
at  a  price  within  the  reach  of  a  majority  of 
Its  potential  customers. 

In  the  face  of  the  most  serious  hcuatag 
shortage  in  the  Nation's  history,  the  hoow 
building  industry  Is  producing  In  small 
quantity  for  the  higher-income  groupe  only. 
The  complete  facts  about  this  unfortunate 
condition  have  been  deacrlbcd  in  detail  by 
analysts  of  such  publications  as  Fortune 
magazine  and  the  Wall  Street  Journal. 

Very  few  of  the  new  home  buyers  in  Detroit 
during  the  postwar  period  are  happy  about 
the  transaction  they  have  made. 

The  typical  comment  of  the  man  in  Detroit 
who  has  Just  ptirchased  a  new  home  goes 
like  this: 

"I  shotildnt  have  bought  the  bouse  be- 
cause I  cannot  afford  It.    But  what  else  could 

1  do 7  I  didn't  have  any  place  for  my  family 
to  live." 
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„  of  the  new  home  buyera  In  Datrott 
Mtad  under  pressura  of  a  serious  per- 
If  problem. 

at  the  Dodge  plant  came  to  me 

.   bU  housing   problem   laat  week.     He 

ipcndlng  Hi  •  week  out  of  a  i85  weekly 

;Iiack  to  keep  hu  family  of  five  In  two 

I  at  a  second-class  hotel. 

waa  in  an  extremely  upaet   frame  of 

and  could   easily   have  been   led   Into 

ig  an  unwise  purchase  of  a  home  priced 

1  cyond  bla  means. 

bOBMS  batng  buUt  In  Detroit,  there- 

laptwant   only   about   a   third   of   the 

damand.   and   with   prices  at   their 

.  blsh  level  It  appaara  likely  that  the 

of   moat   of    the   poUntlal    customers 

never  be  sstlsAed 

are  several  other  fact^ws  that  will 
our    housing    emergency    particularly 
during  the  years  Immediately  ahead. 
Housing    Commission    operates    over 
unlU  of  temporary  war  housing  which 
pldly   wearing   out   and   under   the  law 
ba  torn  down  starting  July  25.   1»*» 
impoaalbtUty  of  turning  these  famlllaa 
In  the  street   under   preeent  condltlooa 
_  be  obvious     Very  few  of  these  families 
accumulated  the  funds  to  make  a  down 

.J on  a  new  house 

A;iother   problem    that    haunts   lu   to   the 

it  of  the  7.220  famines  that  will  be  made 

jleaa  In  Detroit  during  the  next  3  years 

Lhe  construction  of  the  Lodge  and  Ford 

saways  and  other  public  Improvemanta 

have  been   programed   and   money  ap- 

tated  for 

seems   almost    Incredible,    yet    entirely 

Vlt^iln   the  txjunds  of  poaslbllliy.  that  our 

t     t80.000.000    expressway     construction 

aa  might  have  to  be  called  off  or  poat- 

becauae  of  the  housing  shortage. 

large  percentage  of  the  7.220  famlllea  to 

itoplaced  by  public  Improvements  are  low- 

tenant    families    for    whom    public 

^  would  sppear  to  be  the  only  snswer 

( Condemnation  swsrds  paid  for  slum  prop- 
In  the  path  of  the  expressways  go  to 
abaantae  landlorda     The  tenant  families 
are  evicted  are  simply  left  standing  on 
sidewalk  with   no  place   to  go  and   no 
fu^ds  with  which  to  provide  themselves  with 
ter 
the  face  of  a  severe  housing  shortage, 
municipal  government  that  Ignored  the 
it    of    theae    evictee    famlllea   would    be 
llv  bankrupt. 

1  aa  thlnga  are  today.  Detroit  would  ap- 

to  be  beading  Into  much  more  serious 

treble  If  we  allow  the  housing  problem  to 

and  rely  on  the  vague  hope  that  the 

.age  will  cure  Itaelf 

hnmte  enterprise  left  entirely  to  Itself  Is 

doing  the  big  }ob  that  needs  to  be  done 

what  way  wUl  the  Taft-Kllender-Wagncr 

hurt  private  enterprise? 

amall  speculative   home  builder  baa 
plinty  of  work  to  do  today  and  alwaya  will 
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me  Taft-Blender-Wagner 
problem   from   a   balf 
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acilaa.  wiU 


attaching 
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brlnf  into  iba  fleM  tlM  Mf  !•• 
tb«  growtb  of 


Uso.  thto  carefully . 

boiuing  measure  wtXL  ptnatt  Mtlas  *o 

H^a   tta*   all  litwiant    slum-clearanee 

th«t  waa  begun  undar  the  United  SUtee 

i«lng  Act  of  in?. 

CTiidar  It*  ytofliiotn.  prleata  enterprlatvUl 

mn  Ml  trnporuuit  flbart  of  the  ihim- 

AOd  tirban-rede  I  iloywit  talk. 

•ommunlty  plannlaf  tal  DMrolt  Mitf 

•Umt  lane  city  of  the  United  tutaa 

^  to  a  large  extent  on  the  enactment  of 

Taft-BlUoder-Wsgner  bill 

It    would   appmr    that   the   enactment   ei 

Uw  to  htUig  delayed  Uriel  y  bacauee  the 

tooltdere  and  real-esut«  lat«r«ta 

with  a  phobia  relatlof  to  fWMM 

«1M  fhtt  to  littrt  ^  dM 

Mtt  M«  »f 


Uto 


Mif  pMpI*  «1M  fhU  to  I 
li«iuUr-lfagMr   Mtt   m« 


I  mslAf  arc  Uoaa  tmi  m^U 


are  reaping  excaaalve  proflu  due  to  the  hous- 
ing ahortaga. 

The  slum  landlord  and  the  speculative 
home  builder  will  suffer  only  Insofar  aa  the 
Taft-tllender-Wagner  bill  expanda  the  con- 
struction of  homes  and  increasea  the  total 
supply  of  homes. 

Theae  tnteresU  will  then  no  longer  be  able 
to  charge  foe  their  product  "aU  that  the 
tralBc  will  bear  " 

To  that  extent  they  will  suffer. 
The  real  oppoaltlon  to  the  Tafl -Blender - 
Wagner  bill  comes  from  those  real-estate  In- 
terests that  have  a  direct  financial  stake  In 
prolonging  Indefinitely  the  preaent  housing 
shortage 

Otherwise,  private  enterprUe  has  nothing 
to  fear  from  the  law  and.  In  fact,  thoae  build- 
ers who  are  really  Intereated  In  serving  the 
needs  of  their  country  will  thrive  under  It 
They  have  said  that  public  housing  does 
not  pay  Uxea  and  that  It  acu  aa  a  burden  on 
the  taxpayers  who  live  In  private  bousing. 

This  particular  fairy  story  has  been  ao 
widely  circulated  that  I  suppoae  there  are 
aome  who  actually  believe  It. 

As  far  aa,Detrult  to  concerned,  the  facts  are 
theae: 

During  the  current  ftical  year  the  Detroit 
Housing  Commission  has  paid  a  total  of  $570.- 
4M  in  tsxea  to  the  city  of  Detroit,  or  $50.06 
for  every  dwelling  unit  of  public  bctulng. 

Thto  makes  the  Detroit  Housing  Commto- 
alon  the  tenth  largest  uxpayer  In  the  city  of 
Detroit 

A  survey  of  162  typical  slum  dwelling  units 
In  Detroit  shows  that  the  average  local  tax- 
payment  per  unit  was  •24  68.  or  leas  than 
half  the  amount  of  taxes  paid  for  each  public 
houalBg  unit. 

Average  rent  for  a  Detroit  housing  project 
unit  Is  633.02  per  month.  Including  heat  and 
utilities,  as  compared  with  an  average  610 
to  600  per  month  which  the  typical  alum 
dweller  paya  to  houae  hto  family  In  a  alngle 
room. 

Slums  are  an  axpeualve  luxury  for  any 
city.  They  fall  far  short  of  paying  their  own 
way  In  terms  of  tax  revenue  and  they  make 
It  possible  for  landlords  to  extract  extortion- 
ate rent*  from  our  citizens  who  are  leaat  able 
to  pay. 

Lets  Uke  a  typical  alum  rooming  house  at 
4264  Orleana  Street.  Detroit. 

According  to  the  records  of  the  Detroit 
welfare  department,  the  35  single  rooms  In 
this  ancient  structure  rent  for  an  sverage  cf 
611  per  week  per  room.  Most  of  the  rooms 
are  occupied  by  famtllos  with  children. 

Thus  a  rooming  house  with  an  assessed 
valuation  of  612.490  brings  In  groaa  revenue 
to  the  landlord  cf  •18.460  per  year. 

Is  It  any  wonder  that  soma  real-estate 
IntereaU  are  oppoaad  to  slum  clearance? 

There  to  nothing  unuaual  or  new  about  the 
exploitation  of  human  mlsary  for  profit  by 
slum  landlorda 

It  simply  bears  repaatlng  at  a  time  when 
the  objeetivea  of  tha  redaral  low-rent  pub- 
lic-housing program  are  under  attack. 

They  have  sccused  public  housing  o( 
iloppy  and  Inefficient  manafMMSt. 

Tbto  to  another  myth  proaMlgMad  by  the 
raal-eatate  intarsau  and  without  any  fotm- 
datloa  In  fact. 

Tha  teandal  balance  sheet  of  the  DiUott 
Hnuslnff  Oboimtoalon  over  a  pariett  of  10 
years  of  operation  should  ba  MlAelant 
answer 

for  the  current  ftoeal  year  the  balance 
abaet  ahowa  an  average  shelter  rant  for  pub- 
lic housing  in  Datrott  of  •240f.  WItbout 
any  Federal  ititoMy  Mjrmanta  at  all.  tbto 
veuM  have  bean  IMJI. 

TIM  Detroit  ■o«6lM  Oommtoalon'i  raaord 
en  grtimtirrt  al  lit JMAN)  of  rant  baa  baan 

That  hardly  6MHli6  66  ■«  IUl«  •lopPT  kd* 
Slftl6tratioo. 

X  aaa  DO  raaaoa  for  my  p«MM  6ftolal.  rod- 
•nl  or  Mai.  M  ndto  aat  6ici6gl66  (or  tba 

)•»  tfoM  »r  r*Mi6 


It  waa  Intelligently  planned  and  carried 
out  and  now  haa  behind  It  a  proven  record 
of  10  yeara  of  successful  operstlon. 

It  haa  been  said  that  public  hovialng  to  tba 
gateway  to  soclaltom  or  communtom. 
Let  me  aak  you  one  question. 
If  an  agent  from  Moscow  waa  looking  for 
recrulu  for  the  Communtot  Party  where 
could  he  spend  hto  time  to  the  best  ad- 
van  Uge? 

Would  It  be  at  a  public -houalng  project 
where  low-Income  families  pay  a  reaaonable 
rent  for  adequate,  sanitary  housing  and  sre 
putting  away  a  nest  egg  against  the  day  when 
they  will  be  able  to  buy  their  own  home? 

Or  could  he  work  to  better  advantage  In 
the  slums  of  our  cities  where  large  famlllea 
live  amid  fllth  and  disease  and  where  an  ex- 
tortionate rent  Is  collected  for  damp.  dark. 
ramshackle  dwellings? 

Public  housing  does  put  slum  families  on 
the  road  to  home  ownership. 

Even  at  present-day  prices,  more  than  30 
percent  of  all  famlllea  that  moved  out  of 
Parkside  project  In  Detroit  during  the  past 
year  purchased  their  own  homes. 

Is   It   likely   thst  an   agent   from  Moacow 
would  have  found  any  Communtot  recrulu 
among  those  f ami' lea? 
The  anawer  Is  clear. 

Communtom  could  take  oeer  In  America 
aome  dny. 

Communism  feeds  on  misery  and  on  the 
failure  of  governments  to  meet  the  needs  of 
their  people. 

Our  failure  to  meet  and  solve  thto  critical 
hui:slng  shortsge  would  help  communism. 
Our  failure  to  clear  the  slums  and  put  our 
municipal  finances  on  a  sound  baato  would 
gladden  the  hearts  of  the  Communists.  Our 
failure  to  hold  families  together  snd  pro- 
vide a  cheerful,  healthy  environment  for  our 
chUdren  would  meet  their  approval. 

We  can  stop  the  spread  of  communism  In 
America  easily— we  can  help  do  It  by  giving 
every  American  a  decent  home  to  live  In  and 
at  a  fair  price  that  he  can  afford  to  pay. 

1  hope  that  you  will  report  promptly  and 
favorably  on  the  Taft-Ellender-Wagner  long- 
range  hcitflng  bill. 


Lawful  Money 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HUGH  D.  SCOTT,  JR. 

or  PtWMSTtVANlA 

IN  THZ  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVBB 

Tuesday.  May  18.  1948 

Mr.  HTGH  D  SCOTT.  JR.  Mr  Speak- 
er, the  question  of  what  Is  lawful  money 
today  has  frequently  arisen  In  my  mind. 
Accordingly  I  was  much  Interested  In 
the  article  on  this  subject  by  Sylvia 
Porter  appearing  in  the  Philadelphia 
Inquirer  of  May  13.  1948.  which  is  sub- 
mitted herewith.  Naturally,  it  does  not 
relieve  my  serious  eono«rn  to  know  the 
United  States  Treftaury  eonaldera  the 
term  "lawful  currency"  no  longer  has 
gpiidftl  slfnlflcance. 
artlclt  follows: 


vnrm  srsTta  rLaaaa  oh  mohxt  m  vtttM— 
(By  Sylvia  Forter) 
On  any  66  or  610  Federal  Reaerra  note  In 
your  pockat  you  will  find  the  sutaroant 
■thto  note  to  redaemable  in  lawful  monay  at 
the  United  Stataa  Treasury  or  at  any  Fed- 
eral maorro  toafe."  At  thu  minuta,  you 
CobaMy  aOOOH  Mm  words  lawful  monay"  aa 
ivlfif  vary  sperlal  perhspe  sacred  maanlnf. 
17ntH  now,  I  admit  I  ve  slwsys  thotight  60 
when  I've  thought  about  it  at  sll  »ut  lO* 
day,  baaatiaa  of  a  eurloua  elllaan  from  Olora- 
land.  I'm  tmaaM  up  against  tba  raalloatlea 
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that  to  you  axul  me.  lawful  money  no  longer 
baa  special  significance.  If  anything,  thto 
pledge  on  our  money  to  useless. 

Before  I  proceed  with  this,  let  me  hasten 
to  explain  that  I'm  not  scared  about  thto  and 
tru.st  you  vron't  be  either. 

But  It  to  an  odd  sensation  to  wake  up  to 
the  fact  that  a  legend  written  on  the  paper 
money  of  tba  graatcat  nation  In  the  world 
does  not  mean  what  It  seems  to  mean. 

It  comes  aa  a  bit  of  a  ahock  to  know 
that  If  I  trotted  over  to  the  Federal  Reserve 
bank  in  Wall  Street  and  presented  a  Reserve 
note  for  redemption,  the  officials  there  could 
not  give  me  what  the  books  say  to  "lawful 
money"  at  the  Reserve. 

And  It's  tllghtly  uncomfortable  to  under- 
stand that  most  of  our  paper  money  Is  not 
"raderaaable."  It  to.  as  Prof.  Walter  Spahr. 
of  Maw  York  University,  remarks,  "merely 
exchangeable  for  other  domestic  money" 
and  nearly  all  of  that,  he  adds,  "to  likewise 
Irredeemable." 

Its  a  little  dtoturblng— yes:  a  little  dto- 
turblng  for  a  lot  of  reasona. 

That  curious  cltiaen  from  Cleveland — 
A.  F.  Davis  by  name — started  It  back  In 
December  when  he  spparently  decided  to 
find  out  what  to  "lawful  money."  Davto, 
I'm  Informed,  Is  a  vice  president  of  the  Lin- 
coln Electric  Co.  of  Cleveland. 

So  Davis  wrote  the  Treasury  and  the  Treas- 
ury wrote  back.  And  a  few  days  ago,  the 
National  Industrial  Conference  Board  got 
hold  of  the  letters. 

With  no  comment  but  under  the  Intrigu- 
ing headline.  "A  dollar  to  a  dollar  to  a  dol- 
lar." It  has  Juf*  revealed  them  In  Its  quar- 
terly Journal,  American  Affairs. 

Now  here  goes  with  the  first  from  Davto 
to  Treastiry  Chief  Snyder: 

"I  am  sending  you  herewith  via  registered 
mall  one  610  Federal  Reserve  note.  On  thto 
note  to  Inscribed  the  following: 

••  Thto  note  to  legal  tender  for  all  debts, 
public  and  private,  and  to  redeemable  In 
lawful  money  at  the  United  States  Treasury 
or  at  any  Federal  Reserve  bank." 

"In  accordance  with  this  statement,  will 
you  send  to  me  $10  In  lawful  money?" 

From  M.  E.  Sllndee,  Acting  Treasurer  of 
the  United  States,  to  Davto  2  days  later: 

"Receipt  to  acknowledged  of  your  letter 
of  December  9  with  enclosure  of  one  610 
Federal  Reserve  note. 

"In  compliance  with  your  request,  two  65 
United  Statea  notas  are  transmitted  here- 
with* 

From  Davto  to  Sllndee  12  days  later: 

"Receipt  Is  hereby  acknowledged  of  two 
65  United  States  notes,  which  we  Interpret 
from  your  letter  are  to  be  considered  aa 
lawful  money.  Are  we  to  Infer  from  thto 
that  the  Federal  Reaerve  notes  are  not  lawful 
money? 

1  am  enclosing  one  of  tha  66  notes  which 
yott  sent  to  me.  I  nou  that  It  sutaa  on  tba 
faoa: 

"Tba  U.  8.  of  America  will  pay  to  tba 
baarar  on  demand  five  dollars,' 

"I  am  hereby  demanding  66." 

From  Sllndee  to  Darto  6  days  latar  after 
the  iMtul  opening: 

'You  ara  adrlaad  that  tha  term  lawful 
money  has  not  been  defined  in  Fadaral  lagto- 
latlon.  It  first  came  Into  tue  prior  to  1933 
wban  aoma  Unltad  Statas  currency  waa  not 
lagal  tender.  •  •  •  Since  tha  act  of  May 
13.  19M.  •  •  •  makes  all  ootaa  aad  evr- 
ran<!y  of  tha  tTnltad  Butas  legal  tandar 
*  *  *  tba  term 'lawful  currency' no  longer 
iMa  aitob  apaetal  alf niflcanre. 

*2^  M  Onltod  jitates  note  roeolvtd  with 
yw  MMor  H  .ffovMfBad.    ata. 

Datia  ptiahad  tha  Treasury  Into  admitting 
that  "lawful  money  "  haa  not  baan  defined  by 
law  ( 1)  and  into  daaonatratinf  that  "redeam* 
aMa "  on  ottf  pa^  OMnay  to  a  ■lippary  word 


Tt\9  least  we  can  expect  to  that  the  pledgee 
written  on  our  currency  be  as  exact  as  tha 
■ngitoh  Isntifii  will  permit — not  painfully, 
obvloiuly 


Starring  the  Watchdog 


Wb  an  amuainf ,  provoaatlnf  eorraapond* 
116  MMiMMM  wo  Ml  60  Bfllt 

IIM  tlWHfliM  fwrulny  men  §o  awott 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHARLES  B.  DEANE 

OP    NORTH    CAROLrNA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  18.  1948 

Mr.  DEANE  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarlcs  in  the  Record,  I 
Include  therein  an  editorial  entitled 
"Starving  the  Watchdog,"  from  the  May 
1948  issue  of  the  National  Municipal  Re- 
view, New  York,  N.  Y.: 

STAXVTNG   THE   WATCHDOG 

Statesmen  preach  the  goapel  of  States' 
rights  and  the  need  for  strong,  healthy,  local 
self-government,  but  when  they  get  into  high 
office  where  their  votes  on  specific  questions 
can  undermine  or  bolster  these  obvious  basic 
needs  of  a  workable  democracy,  they  seem  to 
have  an  unerring  Instinct,  though  perhaps 
unwittingly,  for  destruction. 

Here  are  three  specific  current  examples 
of  first-rate  importance  which  call  for  more 
careful  and  thoughtful  consideration  as  well 
as  for  quick  protest  from  persons  and  organi- 
zations devoted  to  the  preservation  of  our 
system. 

For  60  years  the  Government's  dlvtoion 
of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  has  compiled 
data  on  the  coat  of  State  and  local  govern- 
ments. These  figures  are  of  great  value  to 
governmental  research  and  civic  organiza- 
tions, to  public  officials  who  are  desperately 
attempting  to  keep  government  going  on  a 
dollar  that  to  a  mere  shadow  of  its  former 
self,  and  to  Federal  and  State  agencies  which 
are  constantly  working  to  clarify  and  simpli- 
fy Intergovernmental  relationships. 

Now  the  House  of  Representatives  has 
voted  to  destroy  thto  work.  Its  refusal  to  ap- 
prove its  modest  appropriation  of  1350.000 
would  have  that  effect.  In  doing  this,  the 
House  voted  650.000  to  be  u&ed  merely  to 
devise  a  "more  useful"  program. 

Vital  as  its  work  has  been  for  many  years, 
the  Government's  division  may  not  be  a  per- 
fect operation.  Where  to  one?  But  Imprcve- 
ments  can  be — Indeed,  have  been — made 
without  stopping  a  process  which  should 
have  unbroken  continuity,  especially  at  a 
time  when  problems  of  public  finance  are  so 
difficult.  It  has  been  claimed  that  there  to  a 
graat  diversity  In  the  reports  of  the  varlotu 
Stntaa  and  municipalities.  In  a  system  Ilka 
curs  thto  Is  Inevitable;  and  It  to  Juat  as  t(\M 
In  other  fields  for  which  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment gathers  data.  Prograaa  has  been  made 
toward  greater  uniformity,  with  the  encour- 
agamant  of  the  GovemnMnt's  dlvtoion.  but 
tba  vary  axtotence  of  the  divaratty  mahaa  aU 
tba  more  Impernilve  a  cenual  agaticy  whkdx 
can  reduce  tbaaa  raporta  to  a  common  baato 
and  present  the  key  data  in  a  uniform  and 
comparable  condition. 

If  It  were  not  so  starved  for  funds,  tha 
Oovcmmcnt's  dlvtoion  could  do  much.while 
oontinuing  to  gatbar  baalc  data,  to  ancotirafa 
batter  and  mora  unlfomi  aeeoontlsf  and 
reporting  matboda  by  State  and  local  gov- 
ammants. 

Another  axample  to  tha  ttaie  Law  Section 
of  tha  Library  of  Congraaa  which  haa  axtotad 
for  a  miartar  of  a  aantury,  Af tar  montiM  of 
ooMrtU  alMdy.  tiM  •avaoty-ninth  Congraaa 
afllorgod  ifela  profnun  by  Mtabiuhlng  a  our- 
rant  bill  and  aata  sarvioa  so  thst  all  nini*  bills 
and  aaia  would  be  saporataly  thaekltotad  and 
Imoortant  aota  •ummarload.  TMaaarfloawaa 
ehMly  for  Fodaral  dapartmanu  and  afonolae 


which  needed  reUable.  up-to-date  informa- 
tion on  State  leglalatlon.  The  SUtes  wanted 
thto  service,  too,  and  co<^>erated  fully  indi- 
vidually and  through  the  CouncU  cf  StaM 
Oovernmenta. 

But  before  tba  pnjact  could  be  carrlad 
throiigh  to  completion  for  one  single  serlaa 
of  legtolatlve  sessions,  the  Eightletb  Congreaa 
wiped  it  out  altogether. 

The  third  example  to  the  Division  of  Fad- 
eral-State  Relations  in  the  Department  of 
Justice,  which  was  launched  about  15  years 
ago  to  work  for  uniform  crime  laws  among 
the  States  and  gradually  developed  Into  a 
central  clearing  house  for  prcpoaals  on  uni- 
form legislation  generally.  Obviously  there 
is  much  to  be  accomplished  In  this  field. 
But  in  1M7  its  funds  were  cut  so  low  that 
only  a  skeleton  force  could  be  maintained 

These  activities  furnish  the  teeth  for  the 
watchdogs  over  the  Public  Treastiry— the 
civic  and  research  groups,  the  taxpayers'  as- 
sociations; yes,  and  the  many  public  cfflcials 
who.  despite  opinion  to  the  contrary,  dont 
like  the  smell  of  pork  barrels.  They  need 
facts.  They  are  constantly  asking  the  Na- 
tional Municipal  League  questions  like  these; 

What  are  the  per  capita  tax  collections  In 
other  States  and  cities? 

What  are  the  laws  of  other  States  on  elec- 
tions, rent  control,  community  property,  or 
the  regulation  of  air  commerce? 

What  are  the  costs  and  expenditure  trends 
In  comparable  places  for  fire  and  police  serv- 
ice, education,  health,  highway  construction 
and  maintenance? 

Where  to  a  good  Job  being  done  for  less? 

Thto  Information  can  be  gathered,  ana- 
lyzed and  reduced  to  a  comparable  basto  only 
by  some  central  agency  which  has  stability 
and  continuity.  It  to  needed  by  the  millions 
of  citizens  who  In  the  postwar  years  have 
been  staging  an  encouraging  revival  of  solid 
efforts  to  improve  local  and  State  affairs. 

It  to  a  doubtful  economy  to  withhold 
these  relatively  small  appropriations — mere 
chicken  feed  compared  to  others  of  undem- 
onstrated  value — in  the  light  of  the  economy 
chain  reaction  which  proceeds  to  all  parts  of 
the  land  on  the  sound  pathways  marked  out 
by  these  coldly  burning  facts. 

The  Senate  can  perform  a  service  by  exam- 
ining these  needs  in  a  thoughtful,  thorough 
manner. 


Repeal  of  Oleomargarine  Tax 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

Of 

HON.  GLENN  R.  DAVIS 

or  wucoitsiM 

IN  TBS  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT A-nVZS 

Tuesday.  May  18.  1948 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Wisconiln.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarka  in  tbo 
Record,  I  Include  the  following  letter  f 

Wiacowmif  Statx 
DcFAarMKKT  or  AoxictrtTinn, 
Maatton.  WlM  .  May  14.  194t. 
Senator  Itwswi  D,  iCiLtiKm, 

Ch4Hrmen,  Senate  finanee  Commute*, 
Wathington,  D.  C. 
Daaa  Ssmator:  Many  citlxens  who  ara  in- 
taraatad  In  tba  walfara  of  tha  Nation  have 
oontactad  Mambara  of  tba  Senate  by  mall, 
talapbona.  or  telegraph  raquantinf  tba  op- 
portunity to  appear  before  your  commlttaa 
to  discuaa  tha  rcirulta  which  would  follow 
tha  removal  d  tha  F«>der*i  t«x  on  oolorad 
oleomarfarlna,  The  aehaduiad  haartng  la 
drawMf  61066  and  I  have  not  baan  Informod 
that  aitah  raqiiaata  have  been  irantod.  Hoy 
I,  tharafora,  auk  that  thia  laUor  ba  aodo  • 
INUt  of  tlM  fooord  rrf  tha 
—  tM  >r6pi66l6f 

To  •  lorfo  aotooi. 
walfara  of  our  Nation  la  6mmi6fd  to  yon 
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•ad  jbur  coUmcum  and  I  know  that  you  ar« 

at  Uwt  i««)onaibUlti      ThU  letter  la 

to  be  helpful  to  ycu  In 

rteltberattona.     1  ahall  try  to  focttt  at- 

tantt  >n  on  the  fundamental*  of  the  problem 

It  affect*  all  of  our  cliuena  and  to  avokl 

wpu  iM  agricultural  conalderatloru  aa  tuch. 

11  aa  the  auperHcUl  a^MCt  on  vhlch  the 

intereeta  ba»e  placed  ao  much 

lU. 

rnt  rMTSicAt  wdj^km  or  rmt  rtoru  or 

Tta  MATlOIt 

Tbk  physical  welfare  of  our  cKlxena  la  the 
raaol ;  oX  a  nutritious  diet.    In  thU  the  pro- 
dnd  mmerali  of  milk  and  meat  are  de- 
.  and  neceaaary 

every  pound  of  butterfat  In  milk  there 
produced  approximately  38  pounds 
aoUds.  not  fat.     This  food  ts  rich  In 
_  and  mlnerala  and  la  generally  recog- 
aa  an  important  source  of  theae  ele- 
so  Tlial  to  our  diet     Lose  of  the  butter 
will  mean  a  further  curtailment  of 
lalry  herda  and.  aa  a  conaequence.  the 
ctlon  of  less  milk.    Thus.  2  8  pounds  ot 
milk  solids  will  be  loet  irretrievably  lor 
pound  of  butter  which  la  replaced  by 
.argarlne      No  one   has   Indicated   how 
loaa  la  to  be  replaced.     I  am  confident 
none  of  our  dietitians  would  venture  to 
:hat  our  present  diet  is  such  that  theae 
and   minerals   from    milk   are   not 

kry. 

reduced  demand  for  milk  and  butterfat 
mean  lesa  cattle  of  the  dairy  type.  Sta- 
..  indicate  that  about  5.000.COO  dairy  cows 
and  approximately  ten  to  eleven  million  veal 
calv  w  are  alaughtered  for  meat  annually.  To 
the  extent  that  the  number  of  dairy  cattle  la 
reduced  through  the  substitution  of  vege- 
tabl  I  fat  for  milk  fat.  the  beef  and  veal  avaii- 
abli  to  the  American  consumers  will  be  re- 
duc  fd  The  production  of  meat  per  capita 
has  steadily  declined  during  the  past  two 
die  kdes.  The  dairy  cow  la  our  moat  efficient 
rerter  of  roughage  Into  food  for  man. 
Redlacement  by  beef-type  cows  will  not  fully 
eon  penaau  for  thia  loaa  of  efficiency  With 
a  firther  reduction  of  meat  resulting  from 
thelloas  of  a  market  for  butterfat.  It  would 
Itely  appear  that  the  conaumers  will  be 
Ired  to  pay  a  higher  price  for  meat— a 
coat  which  would  more  than  offset  the 
aavlng  on  oleomargarine. 
KOWOMic  w«Lr*««  or  t««  rtorvM  or  tmx 

NATIOM 

dur  Ooremment  has  recognued  •oll-ero- 

atoM  control  aa  a  nscaaaary  part  of  our  eco- 

noi^lc  welfare.    In  reerat  yews  we.  aa  a  Na- 

have  become  coDactotis  of  the  need  ol 

eoclMrTlng  our  aotl  reaourcea  U  we  are  to  r»- 

1   a  great   Nation      The  foatertng   of   a 

tixrk  procraro  haa  been  recogntMd  aa  an 

I    part  of   the  eoU-conservatlon   pro- 

We  have  already  pointed  out  the  efl* 

of  the  dairy  ct>w  as  a  comrerter  of  tha 

ot  (fMaland  (arming  Into  human 

Tbia  tflklant  conversion  ta  eaaenttal 

graaaland  farming     Many  mil- 

of  tax  dollars  are  apent  anntully  by 

Pt^eral  agenclea  in  an  effort  to  eooMTV*  PMf 

reaourcea  through  a  graaaland  llrattocii 

Tha  replacement  of  butterfat  with 

tat  m  our  diet  will  make  It  difficult. 

■Jot    Impoaalble.   for   the   Nation   to   make 

fter  progreaa  In  graaaland  farming.    The 

pitlductlon  of  Tagatable  fats  now  largely  tised 

In  the  manufacture  ol  oleomargarine  landa 

It*  ilf  to  the  rapid  deatructloo  and  loaa  of  our 

topaoUs.     It  U  lipniiUlH  to  juatlfy 

approprutloaa  to  OTOMrve  soil 

re4}urcea  and  at  the  aame  time  MMOUraga  a 

ty]  >•  of  farming  that  deatroya  t 
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THS  aaLAKcx  or  roptnjkTioM  urn 
NSTioMAL  Dsnitas 
^  Vorld  War  n  is  (till  tmh  In  our  minds, 
we  cannot  have  forgotten  the  contrlbu- 
wblch  agrlculttire  made  to  the  winning 
the  war  and  la  making  to  the  winning  ol 
tec.    Tet  itatlstlca  reveal  that  our  raral 
itlon  la  declining  at  an  alarming  rate 


Rival  youth  la  moving  to  the  cities  which 
tK^d  forth  proapecta  of  greater  financial  re- 
turn and  an  opportunity  to  enjoy  a  standard 
of  living  that  many  of  our  farms  cannot  tup- 
ply.  The  rural  standard  of  living  haa  lagged 
behind  that  of  urban  areas,  as  la  shown  by  the 
abaence  ol  telephones,  electric  lights,  run- 
ning water,  and  other  modern  convenlencea 
throughout  rural  areas  Churches  and 
achooU  are  other  measuring  sticks  which 
may  be  used.  The  rural  people  have  the  same 
dealres  for  the  better  things  of  life  ss  do 
their  city  cousins.  If  the  financial  returna 
from  farming  permitted,  they  would  have  the 
aame  cultural  advanUgea  and  physical  con- 
veniences as  do  people  In  the  urban  areas. 

By  lu  very  nature  the  dairy  Industry  has 
been  the  moat  stable  segment  of  agriculture. 
In  periods  of  difficult  times  dairying  haa  been 
a  point  of  strength  upon  which  the  stability 
of  agrlcultxu^  aa  a  whole  has  largely 
depended. 

A  reduction  In  the  demand  for  butterfat 
will  place  a  further  financial  handicap  in  the 
way  of  a  segment  of  society  which,  despite 
recent  advances.  U  still  among  the  lowest 
income  bracket.  Presumably,  this  will  hasten 
the  movement  of  people  from  the  farm  to  the 
city 

We  have  exf)erlenced  the  need  of  a  strong, 
sound  agricultural  economy  during  periods  of 
national  emergency  We  must  not  now  lend 
our  aid  to  forces  which  would  further  upset 
the  necesaary  balance  In  our  population 
structure  We  mtwt  encourage  that  segment 
of  our  population  which  produces  the  food 
and  fiber  so  necessary  to  our  Nation,  to  stay 
on  the  Job. 

paoT«cnow  against  raAtJo  and  Dxcrrr 
The  people  of  the  Nation  have  a  legal 
and  moral  right  to  l>e  protected  against 
cheap  substitutes.  This  has  been  a  baalc 
phlloaophy  In  our  SUte  and  Federal  food 
and  drug  laws  Oleomargarine  U  the  one 
product  which  has  been  permitted  to  be 
made  with  IngredlenU  Intended  to  make 
It  taste,  spread,  melt,  feel,  and  amell  like 
the  product  It  seeks  to  Imitate— butter.  The 
purpoae  of  the  pending  legialatlon  la  to 
remove  the  controls  once  considered  neces- 
sary when  the  product  U  alao  made  to  look 
like  butter 

The  imitation  will  then  be  complete  ao 
far  as  the  senses  can  discern.  That  fraud 
and  deception  may  then  be  anticipated  Is 
clearly  Indicated  by  the  fact  that  23  State* 
now  prohibit  the  sale  of  colored  oleomargarine 
and  some  foreign  countries  require  the  In- 
clusion of  some  clearly  diatlnguUhlng  In- 
gredient. 

lach  time  butter  haa  been  able  to  prove 
lU  superiority  oleomargarine  has  been  per- 
mitted to  augment  Ita  compoaltlon  to  maln- 
Uln  Its  alleged  nutritional  equality. 

A  coiMumer  should  not  be  required  to  lub- 
mlt  a  prodiMt  to  laboratory  analysis  to  be 
sure  b«  t*  getting  butter  if  he  wanu  It  The 
label  does  not  remain  with  the  product  In 
public  eating  place*  CItlMns  who  want  but- 
ter should  be  entitled  to  the  same  protection 
that  la  afforded  cttiacn*  buying  any  other 
food. 

Juat  thIa  week  It  waa  neceaaary  for  thIa  de- 
partment to  proeecute  a  Wisconsin  restau- 
rant for  using  oleomargarine  aa  and  for  but- 
ter We  have  als<^  been  Informed  of  similar 
proeecutlona  In  other  Statea  during  recent 
months. 

Oleomargarine  praponenu  have  ap- 
proached this  lugMatlfm  largfily  through  In- 
ducing  the  Anoerlcan  public  to  think  that  the 
American  dalr3rmen  are  a  selflah  lot  Inter- 
ested In  protecting  their  financial  returna. 

The  foregoing  arguments  relate  to  the  en- 
tire poputetlon.  I  doubt  that  you  will  find 
any  discussion  of  theae  fundamental  taniea 
in  the  vaat  ex]>enslve  propaganda  fipoHn 
bemg  conducted  by  the  oleomargarine  man- 
ufacturers. 

MnXOW  H.  BCTTON. 

Dtrecfor.  Wlaeomln  Stat*  Department 
of  AfTlrulturt. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON  GEORGE  B.  SCHW ABE 

or  oklahoua 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  18.  1948 

Mr  SCHWABE  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  pleased  to  submit  for  the 
RicoiD  an  editorial  by  Mr.  Richard  Lloyd 
Jones,  of  Tulsa.  Okla.,  appearing  in  the 
Tulsa  Tribune  of  May  8.  1948.  This  is  a 
most  timely  article  and  should  be  read 
by  al'.  It  contains  human  interest  and 
is  the  exposition  of  a  very  sound  phi- 
losophy, which  should  Inspire  us  in  these 
times. 

I  quote  the  editorial,  as  follows: 


LOOK!    holes   IN   THI   CI 

(By  Richard  Lloyd  Jones) 
Swiss  cheese  Is  full  of  holes.  But  you  don't 
buy  the  holes,  you  buy  the  cheese.  The  holes 
add  nothing  to  the  weight  of  the  cheese.  The 
holes  cost  nothing,  but  the  cheese  has  a 
market  value.  It  would  be  perfectly  silly  to 
throw  the  cheese  away  because  It  la  full  of 
holes.  Yet  figuratively  that  Is  what  a  lot  of 
oiu'  "expert"  New  Deal  economists  have  been 
urging  us  to  do. 

The  Industrial  and  commercial  ilfe  of  the 
American  people,  which  has  brought  more 
comforta,  enjoyments,  and  embellishments  to 
us  than  any  other  people  on  earth  have  ever 
known,  has  been  and  Is  the  best  economic 
suucture  man  has  ever  devised.  There  are 
holes  in  this  structure.  There  are  faults. 
But  the  faults  grow  fewer  as  we  discover 
faults  and  correct  them.  Progress  Is  •  re- 
fining process,  never  ob.-itructlve. 

It  haa  been  a  pet  pastime  of  our  ao-called 
economic  experu  to  find  our  faults,  grow 
eloquent  In  their  denunciation,  and  totally 
fall  to  balance  the  ledger,  our  as?ets  and  lia- 
bilities. All  they  have  seen  are  the  holes  In 
the  cheese. 

We  would   not   be  riding   In   automobile* 
today,  converalng  on  telephones  at  our  el- 
bows,  easing   housework   with   waahers   and 
refrigerators  unless  enterprise  had  been  guar- 
anteed   tu    constitutional    rights.     But    be- 
cauae  there  have  been  abusea  at  times  and 
In    places,    politicians    who    elected    to   call 
themaelve*    "progre**lves"    began    to    damn 
succeas      Gullible  cltliena  were  tatight  that 
Industrial  success  was  a  sin.     The  late  Sena- 
tor LaPollette  began  this  political  prcaump- 
tlon  and  affectation      He  built  his  political 
strength  In  his  home  Stat*,  Wlaconaln.  by 
making  a  raid  on   proapcrity.     T*t  neither 
b*,  nor  any  on*  of  hi*  political  henchmen, 
eould  give  to  the  propi*  of  hi*  own  Itate  the 
•oelal  and  *oonocilc  aeeurity  that  was  made 
for   them   by    the   very    Induatrle*    he   con- 
demned    He  built  a  whole  uaching  force  la 
the  unlveralty  of  hU  Bute,  dedicated  to  the 
•ol*   ptirpoae   of   finding   the   hol*«   In   the 
eheeae.    Blind    men    who   couldn't   *••    the 
ebeeee  iteclf.    And  that  kind  of  stuff  waa 
labeled  "proffreeatve." 

In  1032  along  come*  Pranklln  Rooeinrelt 
with  a  whole  collection  of  experts  In  finding 
bole*  in  th*  cheeee.  For  15  years  atmut  all 
w*  have  beard  from  Waahlngton  Is  the  way 
we  were  going  wrong,  and  not  a  word  at>out 
the  way  we  were  going  right.  Up  to  the  time 
of  Pranklln  Rooaevelt  we  had  been  golrg  ao 
right  for  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  that  we 
were  the  one  and  the  only  robuat  Naticn  In 
the  world. 

So  robust  that  even  after  IS  years  of  hole 
hunting  and  "liberal"  llmltatlotu  on  llterty, 
the  whole  world  Is  beginning  to  cusa  be- 
we  don't  open  our  gates  and  lei  the 
lea  erf  the  world  who  have  not  learned 
how  to  take  care  of  themaelvea  come  into 
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our  ccuntry  to  share  our  triumphs.  Tri- 
umphs which  even  the  New  Dealers  have  not 
yet  tieen  able  to  deetroy. 

■eery  businessman  tries  to  improve  his 
business.  If  that  were  not  his  objective  he 
would  not  t>e  a  businessman.  If  he  finds 
faults  In  the  operations  of  his  enterprises 
he  tries  to  correct  the  faults.  If  there  is 
friction  and  resistance  which  slows  down  the 
productive  power  he  tries  to  eliminate  those 
things  that  subtract  from  the  maximum  of 
his  Industrial  powers.  But  he  does  not  pick 
up  the  whole  shop  and  Junk  it  because  he 
finds  a  few  correctable  flaws. 

She  Is  a  poor  housewife  who  throws  away 
the  whole  barrel  of  apples  because  she  finds 
a  few  that  arc  rotten.  The  Intelligent  house- 
keeper aorta  the  apples.  She  picks  out  the 
rotten  apples  and  keeps  the  good  ones.  That 
Is  all  that  Industry  and  commerce  have  been 
doing  In  our  America  for  173  years.  And 
the  political  party  that  persuades  the  peo- 
ple to  put  Its  leader  In  the  White  House  to 
condemn  progress  and  organize  a  raid  on 
prosperity  simply  betrays  the  people. 

For  15  years,  under  the  name  of  a  New 
Deal,  the  people  have  been  so  far  diverted 
from  the  honest  deal  that  made  America 
!t  has  become  the  pet  pastime  of  political 
demagogues  to  denounce  prosperity  in  the 
name  of  "progress"  and  to  look  upon  any 
commercial  and  Industrial  success  as  a  sin. 
Not  contented  with  this  search  for  the 
holes  in  the  cheese  this  Truman  administra- 
tion has  set  out  to  see  how  many  apple 
carts  It  can  tip  over.  The  Truman  twys  have 
gone  out  needlessly  and  deliberately  to  of- 
fend the  entire  southern  bloc  of  States  which 
foolishly  have,  for  80  years,  voted  their  prej- 
udice rather  than  their  Inteiligence.  But 
Truman  has  offended  them  so  far  that  at 
long  last  they  threaten  to  forget  their  In- 
grown prejudice  and  vote  agalr.st  the  Pres- 
ident who  has  needlessly  offended  them. 

Nobody  but  a  criminal  is  for  lynching.  No- 
body but  a  criminal  la  in  favor  of  murder. 
Lynching  Is  murder.  It  Is  nothing  else. 
There  isn't  a  State  In  the  Union  which  doea 
not  condenm  murder.  It  la  the  highest 
crime.  Every  SUte  should  handle  Its  mur- 
der caaea  according  to  Ita  own  lawa.  Every 
State  does.  As  long  as  lynching  is  murder 
there  la  no  need  of  a  Federal  statute  to  be 
concerned  with  that  form  of  murder  any 
mora  than  any  other  form  of  murder. 

If  murder  by  lynching  1*  to  be  controlled 
by  a  Federal  law  then  the  Federal  Oovern- 
ment.  by  that  seme  logic,  should  make  mur- 
der by  aboottng;  by  stabbing,  by  polaonlng. 
by  bliidf  opIng  a  Federal  and  not  a  State 
oCenee.  We  ahould  have  a  Federal  statute 
(orernlng  all  the  aasortmenta  of  way*  of 
connlttlng  murd*r.  And  In  th*  laat  analysis 
th*  Federal  sutuu  will  be  no  more  than 
the  States'  statute*  that  already  exist  for 
■MVd«r  ta  all  forma. 

This  Truman  admtnUtratlon.  furthered  by 
the  late  President  Roosevelt  before  him,  and 
with  Mrs.  Elernor  Roosevelt  endorsing,  ha* 
m«d  to  mnk*  It  appear  that  thoae  who  see 
no  reaaon  for  a  Federal  law  on  murder  are 
brutal  inhuman*  who  favor  lynching.  That 
of  course  I*  a  diabolical  and  contemptlbl*  U* 
against  every  honest  and  InteUlgent  dtlzen 
of  the  land.    No  one  favors  lynching. 

Well.  thU  I*  Just  another  Illustration  of 
how  the  New  Deal  tipped  over  the  apple  cart 
and  branded  the  people  as  reactlonartea  who 
would  put  the  cart  on  Ita  wbeela  again  and 
the  apple*  back  In  the  box. 

It  haa  taken  is  years  for  the  American 
people  to  rteliae  whet  they  have  done  to 
theaertvea  by  following  false  "liberals." 
But  there  ts  every  evidence  that  at  long  last 
the  people  are  alert  now. 

For  15  years  Cabinet  officers  have  been 
t«ught  that  they,  and  not  the  elected  Con- 
gr*e*inen,  are  the  lawmakers  of  the  land. 
Thia  in  violent  repudiation  of  the  Consti- 
tuUon  wta:ch  they  have  taken  their  aolemn 
oatba  to  uphold. 


For  15  yeara  Federal  Judgea  have  been 
tatight  that  any  one  of  them,  like  that  feUow 
Ben  Moore  over  In  West  Virginia,  can  repu- 
diate the  people's  Congrea*  with  braxen  im- 
punity. 

So  long  as  we  lived  obedient  to  the  Consti- 
tution we  progressed.  Since  the  phony  "pro- 
gressives," now  under  the  name  of  the  New 
Deal,  ditched  the  Constitution  we  have  gone 
headlong  and  pell-mell  Into  ecacomlc  con- 
fUElona  that  have  put  the  brakes  on  progress. 
Impeach  some  of  these  "I  am  king''-mlndcd 
Federal  Judges.  Send  th*  autocratic  biu^au- 
crats  back  to  the  shop*  where  they  can  go 
to  work  and  make  their  weges  like  honest 
men. 

It  is  time  »'e  quit  listening  to  these  cock- 
eyed economists  who  hav*  been  telling  us, 
"Look!  the  cheese  Is  full  of  holes"  Return 
to  the  Constitution  and  again  a  resolute 
America  will  rise  to  be  the  great  progressive 
Nation. 


people  own  the  caplUl  and  Individuate  man- 
age It, 

No.  4 

THI  COMPliniVE  ST8TXM  CNDCX  AMCMCAN 
raXEDOM  GIVES  US  75  PIXCEKT  OF  THX 
WOaLD'S  AUTOS,  80  PCXCXNT  OF  ITS  SATH- 
aOOMS  AKD  rUXNAClS,  AKD  60  PnCEITT  OF 
ITS   TSL£PU0NES 

Our  population  of  6  percent  turns  out  3<J 
percent  of  the  world's  production. 

Thirty  years  of  communism  In  the  world's 
largest  and  rlcheat  country  ha*  given  Busala 
less  than  2  percent  of  the  autos,  bathrooms, 
furnaces  and  phones.  Communism,  mean- 
ing government  ownership,  brings  ineffi- 
ciency 

RtXBSla  even  haa  to  Import  food.  Her  best 
machines  are  nearly  all  Imported  !rom 
America  or  copied  from  ours. 

CoLiTMBiA  Heights  State  Bank. 


Commonism  Is  Not  a  Better  System 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GEORGE  MacKINNON 

OF  MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESKNTATIVMI 

Tuesday.  May  18,  1948 

Mr.  MacKinnon.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Columbia  Heights  State  Bank.  Mr.  Ar- 
thur L.  Qluek,  president,  a  locally  owned 
independent  bank,  in  the  district  I  have 
the  honor  to  represent,  is  currently  pub- 
lishing a  series  of  newspaper  advertise- 
ments exposing  some  of  the  falsehoods  in 
Communist  propaganda.  This  series  of 
Informatory  advertisements  was  pre- 
pared by  its  executive  vice  president,  Mr. 
Herbert  Woodward.  Because  of  the 
novel  character  of  this  Intelligent  attack 
on  the  falsehoods  of  communism,  and 
l)ecause  of  the  penetrating  logic  of  the 
adverti.<;ements,  I  include  them  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remark.^: 
No.  1 

COMMtJNUU    U   NOT  A   BXTTU   STSTXM 

If  oommtmtsm  Is  a  better  system  than  ours 
why  do  the  Russlana  have  armed  guard*  to 
keep  peopl*  In? 

And  the  United  States  ha*  Immigration 
laws  and  border  guards  to  keep  people  out. 

That  prove*  that  when  people  try  com- 
munlam  they  want  "out" — and  tho**  who 
have  tried  liberty  want  "In." 

No.  a 


American  Lefioo  Urges  Passaf  e  of  Mandt 
Bill 


IF  COMM17l«MM   KKl  F*  TMX   WOllXfll   WNT   OOCS 
■TAUN  MAVX  MOas  MOST  FOLICI  THAW   THI 

ea*a  xvn  HA9r 

Row  long  would  h*  laat  If  the  Ru*et«n 
workers  oould   vote   aa   the  y    pleaaed? 

Am«rtea  doe*  not  need  secret  police  to 
herd  the  worklnginan.  W*  doot  hav*  mil- 
lions of  apys  and  Informer*.  We  can  speak 
above  a  whisper  when  we  crltletse  th*  Gov- 
ernment. 

Would  you  Ilk*  to  live  where  any  peeved 
neighbor  could  have  you  Jailed  by  telling 
the  aecret  service  you  dtsllk*  dictatorship? 

No.  8 

AlCEXiCA   HAS  FKEXOOM — FaXKOOM  BaiNGS  COM- 
PETITION— COMPETITION   LEADS  TO  PBOCaXSa 

Russia  haa  communlam. 

CommurUam   brings  dictatorship. 

Dictatorship  leads  to  bureaucracy  and 
decadence. 

They  call  our  system  capitalistic.  The 
correct  name  la  competitive.  Rtissla  haa 
capitalism. 

There  the  government  owna  the  capital 
and  the  bureaucrats  manage  It.    Be.e  the 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GEORGE  B.  SCHWABE 

OF   OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSX  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  18,  1948 

Mr.  SCHWABE  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  in  receipt  of  the  following 
letter  from  the  director,  national  legis- 
lative commission,  of  the  American 
Legion,  urging  active  support  and  vote 
for  the  passage  of  the  Fo-called  Mundt 
bill,  H.  R.  5852,  now  being  considered  by 
this  House.    The  letter  follows: 

The  American  Legion, 
National  Lecisiative  Commission. 

WttDhington.  D.  C.  May  14.  i94t. 
Bon.  OEoecs  B.  Schwab:, 
Utniae  of  Mepre^entativeM. 

Washington.  D.  C. 

Mr  DBA*  CoMoaieaMAM:  On  behalf  of  th* 
American  Legion,  I  reepectfully  request  that 
you  actively  support  and  vote  for  the  pa.<s*aK* 
of  the  so-called  Mundt  bill,  H.  R  5603,  now 
on  the  Houae  Calendar. 

Since  It*  orfanlBRtlon,  the  American  Legion 
has  been  oognlxant  of  the  dangers  to  cur 
country  of  all  stUivcralve  elements  and  un- 
American  acUvtUea.  Repeatedly  during  the 
paAt  years  representative*  of  the  Legion  h«v* 
appenred  before  committees  of  Cotifreaa,  pi.r- 
tlcularly  the  House  Un-American  Acitviije* 
Committee,  urging  that  stich  )e<rlsl«t»on  as 
tiMit  oonUlned  In  th*  Mundt  bill,  which  It 
la  Una  with  the  program  of  our  orQanlxatlcn 
dealing  with  communism,  be  enacted  Into 
Uw.  At  the  meeting  of  uur  national  tseeu- 
tive  committee,  held  In  lBdlan«po:i«  Uuy  3  to 
6.  ftill  euoaldaratlun  whs  given  t«  the  UunOt 
bill,  and  a  strong  renolution  waa  unanimously 
adopted,  urging  prompt  enactment  by  Con- 


We  are  aware  that  a  vlgor(>u«  campafgn  la 
being  earned  on  by  Communlat  fugantBations 
and  Communist  front*  In  which  many  mis- 
statement* have  been  made  relative  to  the 
contenu  of  H.  R.  6853.  The  fact  that  they 
are  so  violent  In  their  attacks  on  the  bill 
Indicates  that  they  appreciate  what  Coh- 
gres*  now  Intends  so  far  as  Communists  and 
their  organizations  are  concerned.  The 
Mundt  bill  does  not  outlaw  the  Comnnariat 
Party  and  Ita  numerotis  front  orgmnlcatlao*. 
but  provide*  cerUln  registrations  and  re- 
strictions which  are  absolutely  eeaentlal  to 
our  national  security. 

WUIlam  Z.  Poster  and  Eugene  Dennis, 
chairman  and  secretary  of  the  natlcnal  Com- 
munist Party,  have  mrde  the  bold  t^rent  that 
they  will  not  comply  with  the  Mur.dt  bill 
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•bouit  tb«  blU  tiBOMi  a  Uv.    Tb*  Ain«rlc«a 

and  the  American  Lh^>^  AuziUary. 

.^  with  lh«  overwhelmlnf  majority  of 

( IttMXU   ot   our  country,   (eel    that   the 

tna  of  the  Mundt  bill  ahotild  be  placed 

.  sutuu  book«. 

,  AnMSlcan  lieglon  bellevca  that  the  Con- 

wlU  not  permit  Itaelf  to  be  mUmldated 

CommunUt  threat,  but  wUl  promptly 

b.  R.  58S3 

Sincerely  your*. 

Jomf  TnouAM  Zatum. 
Director,  National  LefUlative  Commission. 


|Uiiro«d  Retirement  and  Uaemployineot 
Benefits 


TH 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  PAUL  W.  SHAFER 

or    MICHIGAN 

THI  HOU8K  OF  REPRESENT  A 11 VBS 

Tuesday.  May  11.  I94t 


ment  fund  In  sound  condition;  and  It 
will  not  Uke  a  cent  out  of  your  pocket 
or  of  mine,  out  of  the  railroads  or  of  the 
railroad  employees.  Plainly,  this  being 
the  case,  the  proponents  of  the  bill  are 
correct:  Congress  has  no  reason  to  re- 
fuse or  to  delay  passage  of  the  bill. 

Thus  far.  however.  Congress  has  done 
both.    The  bill  was  introduced  2  months 
ago.    It  has  not  yet  reached  the  floor. 
In  all  fairness  to  the  Members  of  this 
House.  I  must  say  I  feel  sure  that,  given 
a  chanc;  to  vote,  they  would  vote  over- 
whelmingly  to   give   these   faithful   old 
workers  the  money  they  so  sorely  need 
and  which  is  there— Just  out  of  their 
reach.    It  Is  my  purpose  today  to  appeal 
to    the    Committee    on    Interstate    and 
Foreign  Commerce  to  give  the  Members 
of  the  House  that  chance.    Report  out 
H.  R.  5993  Immediately  so  that  we  may 
vote  upon   It   promptly   and   favorably. 
Give  us  a  chance  to  remove  the  resem- 
blance we  now  bear  to  the  lady  In  "The 
Little  Poxes"  who  was  so  unmoved  by 
human  suffering. 


J^r.  SHAPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  few 
yea:s  ago  on  Broadway.  Miss  Talullah 
Barkhead  did  very  well  for  herself  in  a 
plaj  called  "The  Little  Poxes."  I  am  re- 
minded of  It  by  a  situation  prevailing 
in  C  uiigTaii  today  which  I  think  Is  anal- 
ogoi  u  to  a  iltimtion  in  the  play. 

Ctte  of  the  most  dramatic  scenes  in 
•TTi  B  Little  Foxes"  was  that  in  which  an 
old  man  died  because  the  bottle  of  medi- 
cln<  which  would  have  saved  his  life  was 
on  I  i  table  Just  out  of  his  reach.  He  was 
una  >le  to  get  to  It  himself,  and  his  schem- 
loi  vlf«  stood  coldly  by  and  let  him 
die  iBsmd  of  handing  it  to  him. 

There  are  in  this  country  today  some 
thousands  of  old  men  and  women  who 
are  sufferlnR  great  hardship  because  the 
am  ultles  they  draw  under  the  Railroad 
Rel  Irement  Act  are  not  sufficient  to  feed, 
clahe,  and  house  them  properly.    The 
mo  icy  which  would  alleviate  their  dls- 
tre:a  is  available  in  th<*  railroad  retire- 
meit  fund,  but  It  Is  out  of  their  reach 
They  cannot  get  to  it  themselves,  and 
Congress,  thus  far.  has  been  in  the  posi- 
tion of  standing  coldly  by,  letting  them 
er  and  die,  instead  of  making  It  pos- 
to  use  that  money, 
le  "bottle  of  medicine"  which  would 
helb  these  aged  foiks  is  a  biU.  H.  R.  5W3. 
It    jrovides  for  only  a  modest  increttse 
in  etlrement  annuities,  ranging  from  20 
to  2S  percent,   with  the  greatest  per- 
tm  tage  increase  going  to  the  lowest  In- 
cotie  groups.    The  reason  the  proposed 
increase  is  such  a  modest   one  is  not 
thJ  t  these  people  need  only  a  Uttle  help 
On  the  contrary.    The  proposal  has  been 
kejt  within  those  limits  for  the  reason 
thi  t  the  railroad  workers,  who  pay  taxes 
to  lupport  the  retirement  fund,  wanted 
to  Je  sure  that  Congress  would  have  no 
Kison  to  refuse  or  to  delay  passage  of 
Um    tin.    They    therefore    had    careful 
■U  dies  made  to  find  out  the  amount  of 
tMfease  that  would  be  possible  withou- 
da^er  to  the  financial  stability  of  the 
ement  fund  and  without  resort  to  n 
increase.     The  proposals  In  H.  R. 
stemmed  from  those  studies, 
.le  bill,  if  passed,  will  relieve  in  some 
measure  the  distress  of  the  good  Amerl- 
cai  cltuens  who  devoted  their  lives  to 
th  i  railroad  Industry  and  are  now  too  old 
to  work;  it  will  leave  the  railroad  retire- 


Taft-Hartlcy  Law  and  the  Unioa  Worker 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  LAWRENCE  H.  SMITH 

or  wiacoHsHf 
IN  THI  HOUSE  OF  REPRBSENTAiivBS 

Tuexday.  May  18.  1948 
Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speaker, 
of  the  72.000.000  life  Insurance  poUcy 
holders  in  the  United  States  nearly  all 
work  for  a  living.  Nu  lerous  union 
members  have  inquired  as  to  how  the 
Taft-Hartley  law  will  affect  their  em- 
ploy-ment  as  well  as  their  life  insurance. 
The  Life  Insurance  Policyholders  Pro- 
tective Association  of  New  York  City  has 
prepared  an  analysis  of  the  1947  law  and 
I  am  including  It  as  part  of  my  remarks. 
I  commend  It  to  the  attention  of  every 
Mcml)er: 
To   All   Policyholders: 

In  order  to  give  thoae  of  our  memben  who 
belong  to  Ubor  unlona  dependatile  Informa- 
tion concerning  the  Labor  Relations  Act  of 
1947  (Taft-Hartley  law)  we  have  mad*  a 
careful  investigation  and  analysis  of  lU  pro- 
Tlalont.  We  find  that  many  of  the  public 
ttatemenu  concerning  this  new  law  are 
baaed  upon  misunderstanding  and  mlsln- 
ttrpntatton.  Although  we  believe  the  law 
^•^i>  and  ahculd  be  improved  In  some  of  its 
partictilars.  It  la  our  oooaidered  conclusion 
that  the  baalc  purpoM  of  the  law  can  be 
summed  up  as  (oUcws: 

•'To  protect  working  men  and  women  from 
unfair  or  dlacrlmlnatory  ueatment  by  either 
employers  or  Irreaponalble  union  olBclala  and 
to  protect  them  and  their  employart  and  the 
public  from  Incn— tri  ccaU  and  higher  pr'--  : 
caused  by  iniry  work  atoppages  ' 

However.  In  cHm  that  you  may  have  a 
full  understaadlBg  ot  the  law.  we  urge  that 
you  write  your  Oongianinan  for  a  free  copy. 
Aak  him  for  Public  l*w  Wo.  101.  Por  your 
convenience  we  gt»e  you  below  a  brief  sum- 
mary of  your  rights  and  reaponalbUitlea 
under  the  law. 

WHAT  THz  TArr-BAaTi.rr  law  Doa 

1.  It  protecU  you  from  dlacrimlnaUon  by 
either  your  employer  or  by  aooM  Irreapon- 
alble  untaa  gAi^. 

a.  It  fulwili  your  constitutional  right  to 
quit  your  Job  at  any  time. 


8.  It  protecU  you  from  loea  of  pay  caus-yl 
by  wild  cat  strlkee,  secondary  boycotu,  and 
Jurisdictional  disputes  and  requires  yoar 
employer  and  union  ofllclals  to  negotiate 
for  SO  days  before  declaring  a  strike  or  lock- 
out—and If  you  work  in  a  plant  whose  prod- 
uct affects  the  national  health  and  safety 
there  can  be  no  strike  or  lockout  tintU  after 
on  80-day  "cooling  off"  period. 

4.  It  permits  your  shop  to  be  unlonUed 
If  a  majority  of  your  fellow  workers  vote  :or 
It  by  secret  ballot. 

5.  It  strengthens  you  In  your  relatlonshipa 
with  your  own  union  by: 

(a)  Preventing  you  from  losing  your  union 
card  so  long  as  you  pay  your  dues  and  letjal 
■■■nnmrnTii 

(b)  Preventing  you  being  charged  a  higher 
fee  than  other  members. 

(c)  Requiring  your  union  ofllclals  to  ac- 
count to  you  for  moneys  they  -ecelve  snd 
spend. 

<d)  Requiring  union  officials  to  declare 
whether  they  are  members  of  the  Commiuilst 
Party 

(e)  PrevenU  your  employer  from  giving 
any  of  your  union  officials  a  bribe  or  gift 

(f)  Gives  you  the  right  (In  certain  cai<s) 
to  vote  secretly  on  accepting  or  rejecting 
an  offer  from  your  employer  for  settling  a 
dispute  which  affects  your  Job. 

(g)  Gives  you  the  right  to  decide  for  your- 
self whether  or  not  you  wish  to  Join  a  picket 
line  without  fear  of  losing  your  Job  or  union 
card. 

(h)  Protects  yotir  polltlcai  rlghU  by  per- 
mitting you  to  openly  support  the  candi- 
date of  your  choice  without  fear  of  dis- 
crimination by  your  employer  or  union 
officials. 

(I)  Prohibits  your  union  from  spending 
your  union  dues  or  forcing  you  to  pay  special 
assessments  for  political  purposes— and  like- 
wise prevents  your  employer  from  spending 
corporation  funds  fo    political  purposes. 

(J)  Gives  you  the  right  to  negotiate  di- 
rectly with  your  employer.  In  case  you  have 
a  legitimate  grievance  over  your  rate  of  pay 
or  working  conditions. 

(k)  Gives  you  the  right  of  individual  re- 
course to  the  Nstlonal  Labor  Relations  B<)ard 
If  you  have  a  grievance  against  your  employer 
or  a  union  official  which  you  are  unable  to 
settle  successfully— a  right  which  Individual* 
and  minorities  did  not  previously  have. 

6.  Gives  your  union  the  right  to  sue  your 
employer  for  breaking  Its  contract  and  rotir 
employer  can  sue  your  union  for  the  »ame 
reason.  But  If  your  union  Is  held  Uablo  for 
damages  the  \ifw  specincally  exempts  you 
from  any  personal  financial  liability. 

7.  Gives  you  the  right  to  demand  a  special 
election  if  you  believe  the  union,  whlct  haa 
a  contract  with  your  employer,  no  longer 
represenU  a  majority  of  the  workers  In  your 
plant. 

8.  Protects  yotir  union  from  rival  unions 
after  It  has  entered  Into  a  contract  with  your 
employer. 

9.  Requires  your  written  consent  before 
your  employer  can  "check  off"  your  dues  or 
aaseasments. 

And  now  a  word  about  your  life  liisur- 
ance. 

A  principal  purpose  of  the  Taft-Hiirtlcy 
law  is  to  protect  workers,  employers,  and  the 
public  from  unnecessary  work  stoppafM. 
Strikes  and  lock-outs  prevent  workers  from 
keeping  up  their  life  Insurance.  Also,  they 
alow  up  production,  and  thus  Increas*  the 
coat  of  living. 

Our  country's  greataat  naad  Is  full  produc- 
tion at  prices  peopl*  eas  aflonl  to  pay.  Work 
stoppagiia  tnevttably  cauaa  Inflation  and  In- 
flation laanna  the  purchaatng  value  of  your 
lift  Insurance  dollar. 

Aak  your  wlfa  or  comer  grocer  bow  much 
the  "bread  and  butter"  value  of  your  life  In- 
stirance  policy  haa  declined  ainc*  1M3.  If 
your  life  tnsuranc*  no  longea  glvw  your  wife 
and  faaaUy  waelent  protection  against  your 
qnaapactad  daath.  jan  should  increast  that 
protection  by  taking  out  more  insurance  and 
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■afeguardlng  its  purchasing  value  by  resisting 
efforts  by  anyone  to  lower  production  and 
thereby  increase  the  cost  of  Uvli^g. 

LirX  IMStniAMCS  POUCTHOLDCRS  noTECTiva 
ASSOCIATION 

A  nonpartisan  nonprofit  membership  asso- 
ciation of  life  instirance  policyholders  or- 
ganlaed  In  1B40. 


Crime  Preventioii — Low-Cost  Hotitiig 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HUGH  D.  scon,  JR. 

or  PKNMSTLVAWIA 

'  IK  THK  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATTVBS 

Tutsday.  May  18,  1948 

Mr.  HUGH  D.  SCOTT,  JR.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing article  by  Nochem  S.  Winnet: 

CKIMI    P««V»I«noH LOW-OOBT    BOOSIMG 

(By    Nochem    8.    Winnet.    chairman.    Crime 

Prevention  Association  of  PliUadelphla) 
To  talk  only  of  Juvenile  delinquency  Is  a 
negative  approach  to  our  problem.  The  posi- 
tive approach  is  to  seek  the  causes  and  try 
to  remove  them.  The  Crime  Prevention  As- 
sociation throughout  the  18  years  of  Its  exist- 
ence has  emphasized  the  importance  of  mar- 
shaling the  constructive  forces  In  the  com- 
munity to  combat  the  destructive  ones  which 
cause  crime  aiul  delinquency. 

The  preventive  efforU  of  the  community 
have  not  been  In  vain  because  during  the 
year  1647  there  was  a  further  decline  in  de- 
linquency. However.  »e  are  stUl  faced 
with  the  grim  fact  that  over  7.000  boys  and 
girls  fell  Into  delinquency  and  crime  during 
the  paat  year  and  the  municipal  court  con- 
tinued, as  in  past  years,  making  over  l.COO 
commitments  to  various  Institutions.  While 
we  may  take  comfort  In  a  reduction  In  the 
arresu  of  Juveniles  and  the  knowledge  that 
the  number  of  delinquents  would  be  much 
greater  were  It  not  for  the  preventive  efforts 
0*  the  Philadelphia  community,  there  Is  no 
excuse  for  complacency  or  inactivity. 

The  causea  of  delinquency  are  many.  We 
have  In  previous  years  emphasized  the  pre- 
di»p<Taing  causes,  such  as  the  adolescent  age, 
peraonaJlty.  and  mental  defects,  and  precipi- 
tating causes  In  the  environment,  such  as 
confusion  uf  parents,  lack  of  recreational  ac- 
tivities, substandard  hoiislng,  economic  dis- 
crimination, etc. 

If  there  Is  one  cause  on  which  everyone  Is 
agreed.  It  Is  substandard  housing.  It  Is  a 
primary  cause  of  delinquency  and  crime.  For 
sU  police  cases.  Involving  boys  under  18.  the 
rate  per  thousand  for  the  year  1947  was  26  6. 
In  the  eighth  police  district.  Poplar  to  Vine 
Streets.  Broad  to  Delaware  Avenue,  an  area 
of  subsUndard  housing,  the  rate  was  115.7 
per  thousand.  In  the  nineteenth  district, 
River  to  River.  Chestnut  to  South  Street,  the 
rate  was  88  per  thousand.  In  the  first  dis- 
trict. Washington  Avenue  to  South  Street, 
Broad  to  Schuylkill  River,  the  rate  was  86  8. 
In  the  twelfth  district,  Poplar  to  Susque- 
hanna Avenue.  Broad  to  Sixth  Street,  the 
rate  was  77.7.  , 

Sociologists  have  ascribed  the  Increase  In 
crime  among  adults  to  the  same  cause.  There 
has  been  an  increase  of  21.5  percent  in  the 
arrests  of  young  men  between  the  ages  of  21 
and  24,  and  an  increase  of  1(5  8  percent  In  the 
arrests  of  girls  In  the  same  age  group.  Bad 
housing  causea  maladjustment  In  human 
lives;  maladjtistroent  brings  on  frustration 
and  hostility  to  society  and  ultimately  leads 
to  crime. 

Lack  of  decent  housing  Is  a  great  catise  of 
broken  homes  and  Is  a  dominating  factor  In 
the  large  Increase  In  the  divorce  rate.  Any 
Judge    who    has    sat    m    domeetlc-relattons 


court  can  readily  attest  to  this.  Many  young 
couples  would  have  had  a  better  chanos  for 
a  happy  marriage  relationship  were  It  not  for 
Inadequate  housing  facilities. 

The  Irony  Is  that  here  Is  a  cause  of  maUd- 
Jtistment.  of  delinquency,  crime,  broken 
homes,  divorce,  which  can  be  removt'd  by 
society.  Many  evils  are  much  more  difficult 
to  combat.  Por  Instance,  It  Is  most  difficult 
to  reeducate  parents;  to  end  bias  and  dis- 
crimination; to  build  and  administer  needed 
recreational  centers.  But  homes  can  be  built, 
slum  areas  can  be  removed.  The  tragedy  Is 
that  very  little,  in  fact  almost  nothlnt;,  has 
been  done. 

As  a  crime  prevention  aseoclatlon  we  must 
Join  with  other  forces  in  the  community  in 
urging  an  Immediate  public  housing  pro- 
gram. In  some  quarters  this  Is  regartted  as 
interfering  with  private  builders  Anjone 
familiar  with  tlie  great  and  derperate  need 
knows  that  private  Industry  cannot  me«  t  this 
emergency. 

The  necesalUes  of  Philadelphia  have  been 
estimated  at  27.000  houses  annually  f<>r  the 
next  5  years.'  Ten  percent,  or  2.700  units. 
are  needed  for  Incomes  below  $1,000  at  a 
rental  below  117;  17  peiceut,  or  4.590  unlu. 
lor  Incomes  between  $1,000  and  $2,000  at  an 
average  renUl  of  $25;  26  percent,  or  7.C20 
units  for  incomes  between  $3,000  and  $3,- 
000  with  an  average  rental  of  $42;  30  percent, 
or  6  500  units  for  Incomes  between  $3,0C0. 
and  $4,000,  with  an  average  rental  of  $58.  A 
great  percentage  of  families  of  delinquents 
fall  into  the  lew  income  groupe.- 

The  needs  of  most  veterans  fall  within  the 
low   and    middle   income   groups.' 

Can  private  Industry  unaided  by  sJbsldy 
bu'.ld  to  Fucply  this  need?  Obviously  not.* 
Undoubtedly,  there  Is  no  more  precsing  so- 
cial problem  at  the  present  time  than  ade- 
quate housing.  We  cannot  afford  to  fiddle 
any  longer  while  communities  burn  with  this 
social  evil.  The  Taft-Wagner-KMendcr  bill 
must  be  passed  without  any  further  delay. 
Bven  that  measure  U  Inadequate  to  mi?et  the 
needs  of  all  low  Income  families  for  It  would 
authorlw  only  100.000  unit*  per  year  lor  the 
entire  country.  Nor  would  It  meet  the  needs 
of  large  groups  estlmRt^d  at  approximately 
40  percent  of  all  families  which  are  Ini llglble 
for  public  low  rent  houf^lng  and  yet  unable 
to  afford  new  private  housing.  That  bill, 
however.  Is  a  minimum  and  must  be  ]>a38ed. 
The  State,  too.  must  devlae  a  dynamic  hotus- 
Ing  program.  The  welfare  of  the  cltlnens  Is 
the  commonwealth's  direct  concern.  Ulti- 
mately It  pays  the  bill  of  the  delinquents, 
the  criminals,  and  other  social  evils  created 
by  poor  housing. 

Persons  who  most  need  l>etter  housing 
witnessed  during  the  war  the  mlrscle  of 
production  In  this  country.  We  d!d  a  her- 
culean Job  of  producing  machinery,  trucks, 
guns,  tanks,  ships,  airplanes  for  the  purpose 
of  destruction.  It  Is  Inconceivable  tliat  we 
have  not  the  Ingenuity  to  marshal  that  same 
productive  skill  for  the  purpose  of  clearing 
cur  slums  and  building  decent  lew-cost 
hotising  for  people  who  cannot  affo-d  any 
other.  This,  more  than  anything,  can  dem- 
onstrate to  our  deuactors  the  strength  of  our 
democracy.  I  know  of  no  better  crlnie-pre- 
ventlon  program  for  this  year  than  io  urge 
Immediate  public,  low-cost  housing. 


The  IflBBiBesce  of  Peace 


'  Source  of  housing  figures :  Philadelphia 
Housing  Association. 

'  Twenty -seven  percent  of  all  spending 
units  in  metropolitan  areas  In  the  United 
SUtes  had  Incomes  of  less  than  $2,000  m  1946. 
Forty-six  percent  of  all  spending  u.ilts  In 
metropolitan  areas  had  Incomes  of  between 
$2.C00  and  $4,0C0  in  1946. 

•Philadelphia  veterans  who  want  w  rent 
can  pay  an  average  of  $30  a  month;  Phila- 
delphia veterans  who  want  to  buy  or  build 
can  pay  an  average  of  $5,300. 

•Of  the  4,838  dwellings  oonstructsd  In 
Philadelphia  In  1946,  four-tetiths  at  I  per- 
cent sold  for  leas  ihan  $7,000. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ALBERT  M.  COLE 

or    KANSAS 

IN  THi  HOUSB  OF  RET  RESENT  ATI  VS3 
Tuesday,  May  18.  1948 

Mr.  COLE  of  Kansas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record.  I  include  the 
following  speech  delivered  by  me  to  the 
convention  of  the  Pirs^t  Congressional 
District  of  the  Yoting  R?publican  Club 
held  at  Holton.  Kans.,  oh  April  17.  1948: 
The  problems  which  America  and  the 
world  face  today  are  the  problems  of  peace. 
They  are  not  the  problems  of  war. 

The  problems  of  peace  are  not  easy  qims 
to  solve.  They  are.  In  fact,  mttch  more  diffi- 
cult to  solve  than  the  problems  of  war.  It 
Is  far  more  difficult  to  work  to<;eiher  for 
a  more  prosperous  world  than  It  is  to  fight 
each  other  for  the  sake  of  destroying  a  world, 
for.  when  men  work  togellier  lor  their  own 
common  good,  they  are  bound  to  admit  that 
there  may  be  two  or  more  methods  at  hand 
to  assure  reaching  the  desired  goal.  On  the 
other  hand,  when  men  work  against  each 
other,  they  are  too  often  Inclined  to  assart 
that  the  particular  measure  they  prefer  Is 
the  only  correct  one  In  spite  of  all  evidence 
to  the  contrary,  and.  when  pressed  to  the 
point,  men  who  work  bitteriy  against  each 
other  annihilate  their  opponenU  before  sub- 
mitting to  any  chanpes  in  their  original 
argument — changes,  in  many  Instances, 
which  might  remove  all  basis  for  a  wortd- 
destroylng  quarrel. 

The  basic  dilemma  of  the  world  today  la 
this:  We  do  not  have  In  Moscow  a  govern- 
ment dedicated  to  the  proposition  that  peace 
is  possible,  necessary,  or  even  desirable. 

Instead  the  Kremlin  today  is  operating  on 
one  premise  only,  namely,  that  force,  fear, 
and  carefully  nurtured  Ignorance  are  the 
only  factors  which  can  assure  the  continuity 
of  governments. 

We  must  prevent  America  from  falling  Into 
tile  same  pattern. 

Force,  fear,  and  ignorance  are  more  familiar 
to  the  Sovleu  than  to  Americans.  Since 
Its  t>eglnning,  the  Soviet  regime  has  been 
relentlessly  and  ruthlessly  at  war  with  lu 
own  pecple,  its  own  fallen  leaders,  and  a  suc- 
cession of  foreign  invaders.  It  Is  probably 
Impossible  to  expect  the  Soviets  to  turn 
abruptly  from  their  well-trodden  ways  of 
war  to  the  untried  paths  of  peace,  so  long  y 
they  are  ruled  by  their  present  fear-rlddeh 
oligarchy. 

I  am  an  optimist.  I  Ijelleve  In  the  Immi- 
nence of  peace— for  this  generation— perhaps 
for  many  years  longer.  This  can  be  accom- 
plished by  tislrig  the  past  as  a  guldepost  for 
the  future 

Looking  at  the  past.  It  is  reasonable  to 
believe  that  Mussolini's  conquest  of  Ethiopia 
might  have  been  forestalled  by  firm  collective 
action  by  all  the  other  great  powers. 

Even  a  little  collective  action  during  this 
period  would  have  suppressed  Hitler  without 
a  generai  war  and,  possibly,  without  blood- 
shed. We  know  now  that  If  Hitler's  troops 
tasd  been  ordered  back  from  the  unarmed 
Rhlneland  when  they  streamed  into  it.  Hitler 
was  prepared  to  resign  rather  than  risk  war 
at  that  time.  We  also  know  that  Munich  in 
1938  was  a  colossaliy  successful  bluff  on  Hit-  , 
ler's  part. 

Had  Daladier  and  Chamberlain  remained 
Ann  gainst  the  demands  of  Hitler  at  Mimich, 
the  generals  in  command  at  his  armies  were 
prepared  to  rise  In  revolt  agaiiut  him.  But, 
because  it  Is  Just  as  true,  in  IntemaUonal 
affairs  as  elsewhere,  that  nothlac  auoeseds 
like  success,  this  long-plan—rt  revoli  quite 
naturally  faUed  to  matertaUas  when  HlUer 
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returi  aH  from  Munich  with  »U  ha  had  b«r- 

Man«  I  for. 

A  ftfumuth  of  this  bitff«ln  la  almct 
I  JBUUr  to  rtqulre  rtTlew.  All  of  u»  r«- 
r.  when  flnxUy  and  not  too  gently  re- 
al M\inlch.  the  Soviet  Union  b«r- 
fof  aacurlty  In  the  comlnj  war— b*r- 
wlth  all  corner*,  and  with  the  control 
ft  ftnd  BalUc  defenae  baaea  aa  a 

priM and  Bold  out  to  Adolf  '11  Jer 

w     That  barfftln  atunnad  France  and 

Brium  who.  app«r«itly.  rM«»«d  that 

could  be  trusted  not  to  deal  with  U'a 

snemy     Within  10  day*  of  lU  inception. 

i)ar«aln  produced  in  Poland  the  begln- 

of  World  War  II. 

,  18.  w*  aee  the  sign  poaU  of  the  paat. 

(p«  nta  ttaam  wlaely  enough  to  trarel 

at  peace  and  security?    If  not.  we  are 

dootried  to  untold  mtMry  and  destruction. 

ijaTe  aome  suggaattd&a  concerning  how 

y  use  itmm  Mfa  poatu 
,  typical  miHn  oflkrlal.  I  beUeve.  Uvea 
I  da7s  end  to  another  in  an  atmoaphera 
and  mU  trust — an  atmoaphere  intwaal- 
,  accret  police  and  tommyguna — and  ha 
earned,  through  achoollng  In  all  caaea 
and   ;hrough  pwaonal  exptrlMiM  in  entirely 
too  ptmnj  eaaaa.  that  to  rely  on  anything 
tban  mutual  fear  and  mlatr\iat  la  to 
annihilation   by   foreign   or  domeetlc 
In  «t»ch  a  threat-laden  atmoaphere. 
U  Imposalble  unless  It  U  clearly 
In  advance,  that  there  la  no 
solution  aTallable.     In  a  word,  to  aa- 
agreement  In  such  an  atmosphere,  on* 
be  strong  and  willing  at  the  same  time: 
must  negotute  while  glTing  more  than 
lUal  glimpaa  of  the  cooaaquancea  of  a 
(aUifra  to  ncgotUU      The  Ruaalan.  reared  in 
Atmoaphere  of  fear.  reapecU  a  hard  bar- 
ir.    but  h*  does  not  understand  a  ne- 
itor  who  doea  not  know  and  use  the  fuU 
ih   of   hU  bargaining,  and   U  alwaya 
to  aelse  what  U  yielded  to  him  In  a 
,nt    of    waakneaa.     The   RuaaUn    con- 
dlflera  from  hla  German  counterpart 
raapact:  Be  knows  his  limits,  and  to 
to  abide  by  them.     Since  the  days 

the  Terrible,  he  will  proceed  to  an- 

any  contiguous  piece  of  territory  which 
I  convinced,  on  the  basis  of  cold-blooded 
can  be  secured  without  too  much 
on  hto  part. 

mtm  tarma  which  b<^th  you  and  the  Rua- 
know  you  can  muke  stick  If  neceaaary. 
the  RuMlan  will  agree  with  you.     But 
on   tarma   which    both    you   and    the 
KxidUan  negotiator  know  are  not  likely   to 
atlc  t.  and  you  will  find  youraelf  In  the  un- 
hap  py  poalUon  the  Arab  experienced  with  hto 
tl's  noee   In   the  door   of   hto  tent;    you 
find  that  what  t>eglna.  and  contlnuec  as 
rlea  of  amaU  but  cumulative  requaat*. 
as   a   gradual,    but.   nonetheleaa.    oan 
eviction  from  your  houae  and  home. 
believe  that  htotory  shows  that  you  can- 
cur*  a  RuaaUn.   you  Just  have  to  baar 
him. 

Ita  Inception,  the  Truman   admln- 

htf  rtiahed   from  one  extreme   to 

andther    In    dealing    with    the    SovleU.      At 

Oxvi.  It  aought  to  smother  them  with  klnd- 

wtth  reaulU  that  are  all  too  evident  aU 

th*  world.    Since  March  of  1947.  It  baa 

to  tb*  oppoatte  tack 

A*(  UB  review   here   the   promlae   and   the 

mi  EUIment  of  our  great  victory  in  1945.    The 

pr<  mlse.  aa  we  know  now  and  sensed  then. 

great,  and  It  can  still  be.  In  great  part. 

MMd;    lu  fulfillment  to  daU  laavea  a 

wohd  to  be  deaired 

"hr*a  y*ara  ago  today.  American  armlaa 
ha  i  reached  Berlin,  and  were  In  poaltlon 
to  race  for  Prague.  Three  year*  ago  thto 
Aa  rll.  Amartcan  and  Brlttoh  Armlaa  bald 
aa  trly  half  at  tha  preaent  Ruaatan-oeeoplaa 
of  Germany,  and  w*r*  baclnntni  0*n- 
ar4l  Pattons  bold  dash  deep  Into  OBacho- 
■IcrakU.  with  Pragu*  aa  an  obTknia  goal. 
Tlree  yeara  ago  thto  coming  Auguat.  after 
d*  ttroylng  tb*  Japan***  Navy  and  flattening 
two  Jaoanaa*  cltl**  with  atomic  bomba, 
Ai(iencan  ainMd  fore**  might  hav*  reached 
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Manchuria,  as  well  as  Japan,  without  ftrlng 
another  ahot  in  the  uncontrolled  anger  at 
warfare. 

But  thto  U  htotory  aa  It  might  ha?*  been. 
That  htotory  did  not  turn  out.  aa  It  might 
bare,  to  not  the  fault  of  the  American  armed 
■•rrtcaa  The  fault  to  preeminently  one  of 
diplomacy,  and.  specifically,  the  glv*  all,  take 
nothing  diplomacy  of  Yalta  and  Potadam.  If 
there  to  to  be  blame  asalgned  for  the  devloua 
reauiu.  let  the  blame  be  aaalgned  precisely 
where  It  belonf»-at  th*  very  door*tep  of 
the  WhlU  Ho\ue. 

Juat  as  surely  aa  the  conferencea  at  Mi«cow 
and  Tehran  ratified  Soviet  supremacy  In 
the  Balkans,  and  certified  that  Buchireal. 
Budapeat.  Waraaw.  and  Vienna  might.  IX 
Ruaala  choee.  become  Ruaalan  conqueaU  to 
have  and  to  hold,  the  conference  at  TalU. 
with  far  leaa  military  urgency,  aaalgned  ho»n 
Berlin  and  Prague  to  the  RuaaUn  sphere  on 
Identically  harsh  terma.  And  the  crowning 
climax,  so  far  aa  the  preaent  admlntotratlon 
is  concerned,  came  at  Potadam.  which  ctr*.\- 
ftod  Manchuria  aa  a  free  and  untrammeled 
gift  to  Stalin. 

There  to  thto  much  to  b*  said  for  th*  con- 
duct of  the  Truman  admlntotratlon  with  re- 
spect to  the  Rxualana.  what  the  Truman  ad- 
mlntotratlon promises  to  the  RuaaUna.  It 
delivers  to  the  Russians.  Three  yeara  ago. 
It  voluntarily  ceded  to  the  Ruaalana  many 
ot  our  German  conqueaU  Not  ao  very  long 
ago  It  went  to  very  conslderablr  trouble  and 
espmia*  to  send  General  George  Marshall  out 
to  China  to  tell  Chiang  Kal-ahek.  In  no  un- 
certain terma.  to  cooperat*  with  th*  Com- 
muntoU.  Only  recently,  prodded  by  Con- 
greaa  Into  a  dlflerent  approach,  the  Truman 
admlntotratlon  changwl  lU  poaltlon.  but 
Manchuria  had  fallen  under  almoat  complete 
Communtot  sway.  By  so  doing.  It  haa  ful- 
filled m  letur  and  In  spirit  the  last  of  Ita 
known  bargalna  with  Stalin:  it  has  spread 
the  iron  curtain  around  half  of  Europe  and 
the  rlcheat  single  Industrial  area  of  AaU. 

It  to  true  that  there  are  thoa*  high  In 
government  circles,  both  military  and  civilian 
who  would  attempt  to  solve  th*  problem  of 
D*ac«  by  fear.  It  to  paffacOy  true  that  the 
path  to  power  can  b*  amoothed  by  fright. 
but  w*  in  America  reatot  such  methods. 

We  must  be  rwJtotlc  In  a  bitter,  dtocour- 
aged  world.  We  muat  carry  a  big  stick,  aa 
we  speak  softly. 

We  must  have  the  oourag*  at  the  atrong. 
not  tba  eo«rardlce  of  the  bully.  We  muat 
X)0  ready  for  trouble,  not  afraid  of  It. 

Many  of  the  algnpoau  today  point  to  the 
imminence  of  war  Very  cloa*  to  home,  m 
our  own  back  yard.  clvU  war  to  raging  n 
Coata  Rica  and  Colombia.  Bloodahed.  bltter- 
neaa.  and  hatred  have  torn  IndU  asunder. 
Guerrilla  warfare  In  Greece,  death  and  de- 
atructlon  In  Paleatlne.  Intermittent  but  con- 
aUnt  batUea  In  China.  In  fact,  throughout 
tb*  world  the  promtoe  of  peace  to  ahattered 
by  falling  bomba. 

The  CommuntoU  are  now  on  the  march. 
They  have,  by  Infiltration  and  Intrlgw. 
oiuiacad  to  become  potent  and  dangeroua 
thiaata  to  many  of  the  major  govemmenU 
of  tb*  world.  »v*n  our  own  country  to  not 
fre*  from  thto  danger.  Men  and  women  In 
our  own  coxmtry  have  embraced  thto  doc- 
Ulne  of  deapalr 

It  to  time,  therefore,  that  we  treat  the 
situation  realiatlcally  No  longer  can  we 
coddle  this  menace  Communtom  today  to 
not  a  theory  of  dictatorship  of  the  proleur- 

lat It   to   the   dlcUtorahlp   of   a  privileged 

few— who  would  deatroy  aU  freedom.  They 
look  longli^Iy  at  Amarlca.  It  to  conceiv- 
able that,  even  thto  y*ar.  they  might  decide 
to  move  against  ua.  realising  we  are  not 
prepared  for  war. 

I  am  convinced  the  United  SUtaa  became 
Involved  In  World  War  H  becauae  we  failed 
to  accept  the  implications  and  reaponst- 
blllUea  arising  out  of  World  War  I.  We 
were  sick  and  dtaguatad  with  war  Our 
revulalon  led  to  appaaannant  and  the  belief 
on  the  part  of  Hitler  that  we  would  never 


fight  again.  Thto  time  w*  must  b«  strong 
anough  to  enforce  the  peace.  Por  the  prea- 
ent. at  least,  thto  requlrea  military  sUengUi, 
I.  for  one.  am  ready  to  do  my  share. 
'  With  all  thea*  algnpoaU  pointing  to  th* 
po*alblllty  of  a  war.  there  are,  however,  many 
pointing  to  peace. 

Poremoat  among  tb***  factors  making  for 
peace  to  the  fact  that  It  takes  years  of  plsn- 
nlng  and  preparation  to  produce  a  major 
war.  World  War  I  required  7  yeara  of  n- 
tenslve  planning,  and  Hitler  worked  d.U- 
genUy  for  «  yeara  before  launching  World 
War  n  Since  no  signs  of  preparation  for 
world  war  in  appeared  before  1947  (»nd 
moat  of  thto  ao-called  preparation  to  still 
chiefly  In  the  talk  atage).  1948  to  not  'he 
year  of  crtoto. 

AnoUMr  paaoe-polntlng  factor  U  thto:  8u- 
rope  la  not  working  for  war  It  to  working 
for  peace,  and  working  as  It  never  worked 
before  In  all  lU  htotory.  since  the  ancient 
days  of  Rome. 

The  elf  ecu  of  the  Economic  Cooperation 
Act,  fashioned  and  passed  In  lU  present 
form,  by  a  Republican  Congreaa.  and  biul- 
neaa  managed  by  Republican  Paul  Hoffn.an. 
are  now  being  felt  In  Europe.  Thto  afllnna- 
tive  move  toward  peac*  and  aecurlty  carrlea 
with  It  many  promisee  for  a  succeaaful  con- 
clualon  It  to  a  tremendous  effort  to  svem 
the  tide  of  daapalr  and  war. 

Some  paopl*  are  saying  scornful  word* 
about  the  United  Nations.  But  I  dlsa»jr*« 
with  the  propheu  of  failure  It  to  my  con- 
sidered opinion  that  thto  organUatlon  la  a 
long  step  by  the  nations  of  the  world  In  the 
dUectlon  of  International  agreement.  It  haa 
the  neceaaary  machinery,  and  all  we  need  to 
do  to  to  uae  It. 

What  are  the  deulled  grounds  for  op- 
timism In  Europe? 

To  put  the  moat  Imminent  poaalblllty  first, 
there  to  now  little  chance  that  luly.  having 
been  ahown  the  path  of  freedom  and  pros- 
perity, will  tomorrow  chooae  the  road  to  th* 
slavery  of  communism. 

France  will  continue  I  believe,  to  demon- 
strate lU  further  faith  in  freedom.  Just  u 
Italy  to  making  the  test  tomorrow.  Of  all 
the  weetem  nations.  France  has  perhapa  the 
greatest  potential  power  of  recovery. 

The  "problem  children"  of  weatem  Europ* 
are  Great  BrlUln  and  western  Germany.  I 
believe  that  Britain  can  make  a  gradufJ.  If 
entirely  unspectacular,  recovery;  one  straw 
which  polnu  In  thto  direction  to  the  fact 
that  thto  week  the  Brlttoh  pound  baa  sold 
slightly  above  par  on  the  French  free  foreign 
exchange  The  problem  of  weatem  '3er- 
many  can.  I  believe,  be  solved  only  If  It  be- 
comea  part  of  a  united  western  Euiope. 
United  with  Europe,  weatem  Germany  can 
further  the  peac*  of  the  world:  aet  apart 
from  It,  Oermaay  to  almoet  cerUln  to  de- 
stroy that  peace. 

I  do  not  look  for  a  quick  aolutlon  to  either 
of  the  problems  of  Greece  or  Pales Mne. 
though  all  of  ua  can  always  hope  for  mlra:lea. 
It  to.  I  fear,  rather  easy  to  ovaiaticaa  tb* 
importance  of  local  warfare  In  the**  areaa, 
aapeclally  If  an  attempt  to  nuide  to  prov* 
that  thto  warfar*  tbrcaUna  the  peace  of  th* 
world  as  a  whole. 

Aa  for  South  America  and  Aala,  It  to  ob- 
vloua  that  the  United  Statea  muat  look  to 
lU  laureto  In  theae  areas:  and  I  can  aaiur* 
you  that  the  Republican  Congress  to  doing 
lu  beat  to  remedy  the  faulu  of  a  recalci- 
trant Democratic  executive  branch. 

I  trust  that  the  voters  of  America  wli:  In 
November  help  to  assure  world-wide  p<ac* 
and  proaperlty  by  electing  a  Republl:an 
Prealdent.  Until  the  White  House  untler- 
standa  clearly  the  difference  between  agi  ee- 
m*nt  and  coercion.  It  will  never  learn  the 
reaaona  why  It  pays  thto  Nation  and  the 
world  to  speak  aofUy  whUe  carrying  a  big 
stick. 

I  propoae  that  the  Truman  admlntotratlon 
be  uught  In  November  the  folly  of  trying  to 
solve  the  problema  of  peace,  by  appeasement, 
fumbling  methods,  and  political  expediency. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JERE  COOPER 

or  TSNNasazz 

IM  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  18,  1948 

Mr,  COOPER  Mr.  Speaker,  no  one  In 
public  life  has  given  greater  service  to 
the  cause  of  peace  and  international 
food  will  than  Hon.  Cordell  Hull. 
As  Secretary  of  State  he  conceived  the 
reciprocal  trade  program,  which  has  be- 
come the  basic  foundation  of  our  for- 
eign economic  policy.  Mr.  Hull  now  has 
undertaken  the  honorary  chairmanship 
of  the  atiaens*  Committee  for  Recipro- 
cal World  Trade. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Record.  I  include  a  cojjy  of  a  letter 
dated  May  4.  1948.  addressed  to  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  by  Mr.  Gerard  Swope.  chairman. 
Citizens'  Committee  for  Reciprocal 
World  Trade,  enclosing  a  statement  by 
Mr.  Hull  in  support  of  renewal  of  the 
Reciprocal  Trade  Agreements  Act: 
CmzzMs'  CoMurmk  roi 

RSCIFaOCAL  yrOKLD  TiAIW. 

New  York.  N  Y..  May  4. 1948. 
Hon.  Harold  RNtrtaoN. 

Chairman.  Committet  on  Ways  and  Means, 
Houae  o/  Brpresentativea. 

Waahtngton.  D.  C. 

Sn:  As  chairman  of  the  Citizen's  Commit- 
tee for  Reciprocal  World  Trade.  I  am  submit- 
ting the  reasons  why  we  urge  that  H.  J  Res. 
S35  should  be  voted  by  the  Congreee  without 
amendment. 

Since  this  letterhead  was  printed,  the  com- 
mittee haa  grown  to  a  total  of  2S0  members 
living  In  64  cities  In  31  States  and  the  Dtetrlct 
of  Columbia.  They  are  identified  with  bank- 
ing. btiBlneae.  farm  induatry.  labor,  the 
Church,  education  and  a  croaa  aectlon  of  civic 
and  public  service  or^nlratlons  with  a  mem- 
bership toUllng  upward  of  ao.OOO.COO  tax- 
payer* and  ▼otera.  Their  political  affiliations 
I  frankly  do  not  know:  their  point  of  common 
Intereat  to  an  toaue  which  tranacends  party 
Unea 

They  have  raUled  together  becatiae  of  their 
cc  -^imon  fear  that  the  aecurlty  and  the  econ- 
omy of  their  country  would  be  Impaired  un- 
law the  Reciprocal  Trade  AgreemenU  Act  Is 
oontlnued  In  full  force  and  for  the  tradl- 
tlooal  3-year  term.  Thto  act.  which  was  orig- 
taatad  in  1934.  has  subaequentiy  been  ex- 
tended on  four  succeaalve  occaalons  after  the 
Congreaa  haa  conferred  with  the  American 
people  through  public  hearings.  We  are 
confident  that,  given  the  opportunity  again 
to  expreaa  themselves,  the  people  would  re- 
affirm their  endorsement  of  this  policy  and 
program.  Public  opinion  polto  and  other  re- 
rent  meaauremenU  of  public  attitude  Justify 
this  belief. 

There  to  grave  danger  that  the  good  which 
the  American  people  expect  from  the  Euro- 
pean Recovery  Program  will  be  lost  and  the 
bllllona  of  taxpayer  doHars  Invested  therein 
will  be  wasted.  If  the  Congress  which  voted 
the  Foreign  Aaalatance  Act  faito  to  follow 
through  vnth  a  parallel  vote  for  continuation 
of  the  bnsic  Reciprocal  Trade  AgreemenU 
Act.  I>re*ent  aid  will  descend  to  the  level  of 
temporary  relief  and  a  doubtful  future  un- 
leea  this  aid  to  a  part  of  a  long-term  program. 
Tbe  return  of  the  still  free  nations  to  self- 
support  and  permanent  recovery  depends  on 
continuing  and  expanding  the  opportunities 
for  trade  It  to  wholly  unrealistic  to  expect 
that  thto  recovery  can  develop  If  the  greatest 


trading  naUon  of  them  all  should  pull  out  of 
the  Joint  effort. 

The  United  SUtes  doea  not  face  thto  i^ea- 
ent  critical  altuatkm  In  world  aflalra  with 
th*  need  to  experiment.  It  haa  and  haa  had 
for  tbe  past  14  years  an  establtohed  and 
tasted  approach  to  world  cooperation. 

As  Hon.  Cordell  Hull  has  recently  exprf  aaed 
It: 

"The  policy  embodied  In  tbe  Reclpiocal 
Trade  AgreemenU  Act  of  1934  and  the  pro- 
gram that  has  been  carried  forward  to  give 
effect  to  the  act  were  carefully  devised  and 
have  been  amply  tested." 

The  record  to  already  documented  to  prove 
that  the  United  SUtea  haa  enjoyed  a  avto- 
stantlally  greater  improvement  In  lu  trade 
with  those  naUona  with  which  It  baa  nego- 
tiated reciprocal  trade  agreemenU  than  In 
lu  trade  with  other  countries. 

It  to  reasonable  to  presume  that.  In  writing 
Into  the  Foreign  Aaalstance  Act  of  1948  spe- 
cific stipulations  that  the  participating  na- 
tions cooperate  in  negotutlng  mutual  re- 
ductions In  barriers  to  trade,  the  Coni^reas 
had  in  mind  the  pioneering  of  the  United 
State*  in  thto  field  through  tbe  reclp:-ocal 
trade  agreemenU  program.  Indeed,  the  i  bird 
and  final  purpose  stated  In  the  act  to  to  aid 
the  participating  nations  to  become  Inde- 
pendent of  extraordinary  cuulde  economic 
aastotance  by  facilitating  and  stlmulatln).;  the 
growth  of  International  trade  of  partic:;  pal- 
ing countries  with  one  another  and  with 
other  countries  by  approprUte  measure) i  in- 
cluding reduction  of  barriers  which  hamper 
such  trade. 

This   would   seem    to    pledge   the   United; 
SUtea  to  the  constotency  and  continuity  in 
policy    which    SecreUry    Marshall    haa    em- 
phaaixed  as  being  ao  Important. 

It  muat  be  remembered  that  ERP  ii  far 
from  being  an  accomplished  fact.  It  has 
Juat  been  launched.  Por  the  next  aeveral 
years  bUUons  of  American  tax  dollars  w.ll  be 
expended  In  carrying  out  lU  purposes.  The 
Congreae  can  be  expected  to  follow  cloaely 
the  manner  In  which  the  Foreign  Aaslslance 
Act  to  administered.  At  the  same  time  the 
American  people  will  be  watching  the  lef;tslB- 
tlve  as  well  as  the  executive  roles  In  th';  de- 
velopment of  the  program.  They  realise  that 
ERP  cannot  work  In  a  vacuum.  They  will 
reasonably  expect  that  the  Congress  will  keep 
In  mind  the  over-all  situation  and  take  all 
step*  necessary  to  atUin  tbe  ultimate  objec- 
tive Having  authorized  the  expenditure  of 
billions  of  dollars  for  European  recoverj'.  the 
Congress  can  expect  the  Amvican  public's 
evaluation  of  any  action  or  Inaction  tending 
to  Jeopardize  that  Investment. 

At  the  same  time  the  peoples  of  the  free 
nations  In  Europe  wUl  be  equally  concerned 
with  the  mter(u:etation  and  evaluation  of  any 
major  moves  by  us  as  the  dominant  economic 
power.  If  we  fall  to  continue  !n  lU  present 
force  and  effectiven^s  a  program  which  ihese 
nations  have  known  and  participated  In  dur- 
ing more  than  a  decade,  they  are  bound  to 
Interpret  thto  change  In  policy  as  a  re- 
treat by  us  toward  iaolatlon.  They  will  aee 
the  "red  light"  and  start  adjuatlng  their 
economies  toward  a  tlfferent  future  from 
what  they  had  been  led  to  expect  from  ERP. 
Any  such  adJustmenU  must  inevitably  lead 
to  toUlltarlantem  In  one  form  or  another 
with  consequent  loss  of  our  Investment  in 
denK»cracy. 

Again  quoting  Mr.  Hull:  The  trade  agree- 
menU policy  and  program  "have  provided  a 
beacon  light  for  the  free  nations  of  the 
world."  The  Congress  of  tbe  United  States 
win  assume  a  grave  responsibility  If  It  puts 
out  that  light. 
Respectfully  submitted. 

GIBAID  Bwovs. 

CKatrman. 
p.  8 — Aa  an  attachment  to  this  brief,  we 
are  submitting  a  statement  prepared  by  the 
Honorable  Cordell  Hull,  former  Secretary  of 
Bute  and  honorary  chairman  of  tbla  com- 
mittee. 


STATSMEMT  BT  THX  RONOmABLa  COKDBU.  HVlX, 
BONOaABT  CHAOIIAN.  cTnxxivs'  coMMima 
Foa  ncmtocAL  vroai  d  txadb 

^urteen  years  ago  our  Nation  emt>arkcd 
upon  a  policy  of  International  cooperation  In 
expanding  world  trade  as  an  essential  founda- 
tion of  our  national  prosperity.  International 
political  subility,  and  lasting  world  peace. 
That  policy,  embodied  In  the  Reciprocal 
TVade  AgreemenU  Act  of  1934,  and  the  prt>- 
gram  that  haa  been  carried  forward  to  give 
effect  to  the  act  were  cnrefully  devised  and 
have  been  amply  tested.  The  policy  and  the 
program  have  been  reaffirmed  by  the  Congresa 
four  times  through  succeaalve  renewals  of 
the  act.  By  the  very  force  of  their  soundness 
and  continuity,  they  have  won  the  acoepunce 
of  the  American  people  and  have  provided 
a  bercon  light  for  the  free  nations  of  tbe 
world. 

Today  our  Ration  and  all  nationa  need 
more  than  ever  before  to  cooperate  whole- 
heartedly In  establtohlng,  In  aa  large  an  area 
of  the  world  aa  poaaible.  the  conditions  of 
]x>lltlcal  liberty,  economic  progreae.  and  en- 
during peace.  The  attainment  of  these  con- 
dition* of  clvUlzed  life  especially  requlrea 
that  the  peoples  of  the  world  have  an  op- 
portunity to  trade  with  one  another  to  their 
mutual  benefit  and  with  a  minimum  of 
stultifying  restrictions  The  trade-agree- 
ments program  provides  the  most  effective 
framework  for  the  reallxatlon  of  that  oppor- 
tunity. The  continued  existence  of  the  pro- 
gram to  indispensable  If  our  Nation  and  all 
nations  are  to  look  confidently  to  a  brighter 
futtu*. 

The  devastating  war  and  lU  tragic  after- 
'  math  have  created  enormous  dlfflcultlea  In 
Europe  and  In  many  other  parU  of  the  world 
which  have  led  to  economic  pwverty,  political 
and  social  Instability,  and  a  deep-seated 
aense  of  Insecurity.  Toward  helping  to 
alleviate  theae  difficulties,  our  Nation,  In 
recent  weeks,  undertook  a  wise  and  far- 
reaching  program  of  economic  aastounce  to 
the  free  natlona  of  western  Europe  and  of 
other  parts  of  the  earth  dealgned  tc  afford 
them  such  temjxirarlly  and  desperauly 
needed  assistance  aa  would  enable  them  to 
cooperaU  with  lu  and  with  each  other  to 
the  greatest  benefit  of  all  of  us.  But  a  pro- 
gram of  recovery  mtiat  have  a  aense  of  baalc 
direction  and  must  proceed  along  a  broader 
and  more  lasting  oourae. 

To  this  end.  It  to  of  the  utmost  imporUnce 
that  the  Reciprocal  Trade  AgreemenU  Act 
remain  on  our  autute  books  as  a  continuing 
Instnunent  of  fruitful  International  coopera- 
tion. It  to  my  eameat  hope  that  the  Con- 
gress which  has  recently  ahown  the  Imagina- 
tion and  courage  to  enact  the  foreign  aaalst- 
ance  legislation,  will  again  reaffirm  thto  coun- 
try's broad  and  baaic  policy  of  International 
economic  cooperation  by  renewing  the  pres- 
ent Trade  AgreemenU  Act.  > 


Oleo  Versus  Batter 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  J.  TWYMAN 

or  nxiNois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT A'l  IVES 

Tuesday.  May  18.  1948 

Mr.  TWYMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record,  I  wLsh  to  Include 
two  editorials  from  Chicago  newspapers. 
The  following  editorial  appeared  in  the 
Chicago  Daily  News  on  May  3,  1948 : 
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<k  ItMlf  th«  new  legUlatlon  will  do  lltti* 

lower  the  coet  of  margvlne  to  the  con- 

But   It  win  make  It  easier  for   the 

to    buy    colored    margarine.      It 

abduld  lead  to  repeal  of  ilmllar  legislation  In 

fUte*  where  production.  dUtrtbutlon,  and 

of  colored  margarine  U  subject  to  puni- 

SUte  taxes. 

should  inspire  State  legislation — where 

— to  protect  the  public  against  mar- 

gaiine  sold  as  butter.     Correct,  conspicuous 

ding  of  the  package  should  suffice 

4bov«   all.   It   should   arouse   Members   of 

and  their  constituents  to  a  greater 

of  their  responsibility   a^  lawmakers 

as  citizens  of  a  republic. 

story  of   the   maigsrlne -butter   fight 

■ordid  story.    U  U  slarmlng.    It  reveals 

y   It   Is  fcr  selfish   special  •prlTtlcge 

to  dominate  Oovernment   and   work 

ag4lnst  the  best  Interests  of  the  people  as 

uhole. 

1  taaically  the  record  of  the  margarine  fight 
:he  old  story  of  the  battle  of  vested  In- 
■faiaat  t«elUM}lo0c«l  ehanf*.  It  u 
of  ^•trtno'*  tight  fixm  raeorded 
It  to  Um  story  of  the  buUdlng-trades 
Sfbt  ac^ihst  new  materials  and  meth- 
that  laaaen  building  costs.  It  U  the  story 
of  a  determined  lobby— the  dairy  farmer*— 
protecting  their  sdvsntagee  on  the  one  band 
aa  i  oa  the  other  denying  the  public  tiM 
fuU  MOAOnlM  permitted  by  selentlfk  praf* 
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rhere  was  a  time  when  margarine  was  an 
m  lartor  substittit*  for  touttar.  In  lu  mod- 
•r  I  form.  oleomufMlBa  to  not  a  substitute 
fo    butter      It  Is  synthetic  butter. 

Eminent  nutrition  experts  have  proven 
th  It  margarine,  properly  fortified,  has  about 
th»  same  nutritive  values  as  butter.  It  can 
be  produced  and  sold  at  considerably  lass 
thin  the  cost  of  butter.  Most  people  prefer 
bv  Iter  sufficiently  to  pay  a  higher  price.  But 
ttiB  price  difference  shculd  be  determined 
b]   natural  competitive  factors,  not  by  law. 

[n  Its  natural  state,  margarine  doean't 
hi  ve  the  yellow  color  of  butter.  But  much 
bt  tter  doesn't  have  that  color  naturally 
el  her.  The  dairy  tnteresu  adnut  that  much 
bitter  IS  artlfU;tally  colored.  Yet  they  spon« 
sored  tostolaUon  paoaltolng  artliU:tally  col- 
or id  marpirtirr  by  haaTy  FMaral  uxea.  In 
amy  Stataa  there  are  State  taxes  In  addl- 
tlt  o  to  the  Federal  taxaa. 

The  dairy  lobby  successfully  fought  off 
ev  »ry  attempt  to  repeal  these  punitive  taxaa. 
Tliey  did  It  by  keeping  the  margarine  bills 
In  the  Agricultural  Committee  of  the  Houaa. 
which  was  packed  with  legUlators  frlaodly 
lo  the  dairy  farmers.  Since  the  margarine 
law*  related  to  Federal  revenues  the  bills 

MM  have  been  referred  to  the  Ways  and 

aaa  Committee.  But  the  lobbdy  flouted 
ttha  sound  rule  of  procedure  for  decades. 

A  little  group,  headed  by  Representative 
R4  lanrr  Twtmam.  of  Illinois,  mustered 
ai  ough  votes  to  override  the  lobby  and  dls- 
et  arge  the  Agricultural  Committee  from  con- 
sli  leratlon  of  the  margarine  bill.  That 
bf^ught  the  lasue  to  the  floor  of  the  Houae. 

K  break-down  of  the  vote  shows  numerous 
splits  along  the  lines  of  special  interesu. 
W  th  few  exceptions.  Representatives  from 
t£  ■  eottoaaaad  and  Boyt>ean  areas  and  the 
bi  I  dttoa  Totad  for  repeal  of  the  margarine 

les.     Representatives  from  the  dairy  and 

iln     areas,     with     few     exceptlooa,     vara 

klnst  repeal. 

In  moat  tnataiwaa.  the  special  Interesta  of 
tt  e  folks  tn  tba  htom»  dutrlct — not  the  gen- 
aril  welfare — was  the  compelling  motive  in 
it  a  vote. 

Congressmen  are  supposed  to  consider 
tt  elr  own  constltuenu.  They  are  also  re- 
ap onslble  for  the  general  welfare.  They  muat 
tlder  the  general  waUar*  mora  mrttmmlj 
they  have.  If  Cnngrsai  doeaat,  nobody 
Thiar*  to  no  pressure  group  la  Wash- 
to  lobby  in  lu  bahaU. 


On  May  14,  1948.  the  following  edi- 
torial   appeared   In   the   Chicago   Dally 

Tribune ; 

OLBO  vzxsus  luriu 

We  publish  thU  morning  In  the  Voice  of 
the  People  a  telegram  signed  by  a  number 
Of  gentlemen  In  Dixon.  111.,  asking  us  to  sup- 
port the  dairy  Interests  against  the  oleo- 
margarine tnteresu  in  the  preaent  struggle 
In  Congress. 

We  should  like  to  oblige  these  friends,  but 
In  good  conscience  we  can't  go  along  with 
them.  This  Isn't  because  we  favor  one  of 
these  Interesu  against  the  other,  but  be- 
cause we  aim  to  serve  ^n  Interest  larger  than 
either  of  them:  the  Interest  of  consumers 
generally.  * 

If  oleomargarine  were  not  a  wholesome 
food  we  ahould  inslat  that  Its  sale  be  for- 
bidden, not  merely  penalized.  If  oleomar- 
garine were  labeled  to  that  the  housewife 
could  not  readily  diatlngulsh  It  from  butter 
In  the  package,  we  should  Insist  thst  the  Uw 
requiring  honest  labeling  be  enforced.  But 
these  poInU  are  not  In  Issue  The  exUttng 
regulations  regarding  oleomargarine  are  not 
Intended  to  protect  the  public  ■  health  or 
to  dlacourage  misrepresentation  Their  pur- 
pose ia  to  make  margarine  needleaaly  eostly 
and  unattractive  to  consumers 

We  ean  $»•  no  more  satisa  or  Justice  In 
•ucb  a  dlaenoftlnatlon  than  In  a  requirement 
that  riurlda  orange  growers  dye  their  fruit 
blue  to  distinguish  It  from  ttM  California 
article  In  fact,  the  growers  In  both  States 
color  their  oranges  to  suit  the  public  fsncy 
Just  as  almost  all  butUr  makers  dye  their 
produa  for  the  same  ptirpoae.  If  paople 
want  to  spread  their  bread  with  a  yellow 
subatance.  we  can't  see  why  butter  makers 
should  be  permitted  to  satiafy  the  demand 
by  artificial  means  without  penalty  while 
oleomargarine  makers  may  not  do  so. 

The  only  reason  why  the  discrimination 
has  persuted  ss  long  as  It  has  Is  the  fact 
that  there  are  more  dairy  farmers  eligible  to 
vote  than  oleo  makers.  There  are  more  con- 
sumers.  however,  than  there  are  dairymen, 
and  oleo  makers  together:  snd  the  consumers 
have  not  only  numbers  but  Justice  on  their 
side  when  they  aak  that  the  discriminations 
be  removed. 


We  Mutt  Cat  Unnecessary  Spendmf 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  J.  KERSTEN 

or  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATU'KS 

Tuesday.  May  18.  1948 

Mr.  KERSTEN  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  wish  to  include  in  my  remarks 
an  article  taken  from  the  April  1948  issue 
of  Wisconsin  Business,  published  by  the 
Wisconsin  State  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
The  article  follows: 

HOIXOWAT,    BACK    mOM    WASHINGTON.    8XXS    NO 

ctrr    XM    srufoiNO    iTNTn.    voxxaa    insist 

ON  rr 

"Redvictlon  of  Federal  spending  will  not 
be  achieved  untU  the  rank  and  file  of  voters 
back  home  swell  their  cry  for  economy  into 
an  overwhelming  din, '  C.  S.  Holloway.  di- 
rector of  the  State  chamber's  department  of 
business  raaaarch.  declared  on  his  return 
recently  from  2  months'  service  as  consulunt 
on  the  profasalODal  staff  of  the  Senate 
ApproprUtlons  Committee. 

"There  are  stUl  too  many  self-interested 
Individuals  and  pressure  groups,  including 
some  chambers  of  commerce,  who  favor  cut- 
ting Fsdaral  spending  for  everything  except 
tbair  own  pat  projacta." 


Spending  levels  of  the  Federal  Oovernment 
are  largely  determined  by  the  members  of 
the  Appropriations  Committees  of  the  two 
Houses.  The  complicated  nature  of  appro- 
priation measures  practically  precludes  effec- 
tive action  to  amend  them  on  the  floor  of 
the  two  Houses.  Thus,  the  way  members 
of  the  House  and  Senate  Appropriations 
Committees  feel  abdlit  economy  Is  of  vital 
Importance. 

Senator  Sttlxs  Biidgks.  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Appropriations  Committee,  and  Con- 
greasman  John  Tabki.  chairman  of  the  House 
Appropriations  Committee,  are  outstanding 
In  their  leadership  of  economy  forces  But 
there  are  other  members  of  these  committees, 
both  Republicans  and  Democrats,  who  do  not 
see  eye-to-eye  with  their  chairmen.  It  U 
particularly  Important  that  subcommlttea 
chairman  be  economy -minded 

The  action  of  the  Senate  Subcommlttea 
on  War  Appropriations  In  hearing  the  Army 
civil  functions  appropriation  bill  and  In 
subsequently  reporting  the  bill  to  the  full 
committee  with  recommendations  for  res- 
toration of  over  1103,000,000  cut  by  the  House 
Is  a  case  In  point. 

Senator  Cmah  OtniMBT,  Republican  of 
South  Dakota.  Is  chairman  of  this  lubcom* 
mittae.  During  7  weeks  of  hesrlngs  on  this 
bill,  practtcslly  no  effort  was  made  to  "put 
the  sqttaaaa"  on  the  sdvocates  of  more  spend- 
iBf  who  appeared  before  the  commlttae  tn  a 
eontlnuous  stream 

In  fact,  on  one  or  two  occasions  when  wit- 
neaaas  showed  how  economy  could  be 
schleved.  they  were  received  unsympathet- 
Ically  and  their  motives  were  questioned, 
rrequantly.  Senators  asked  the  Corps  of 
Bnglnaers  how  much  they  could  spend  profit- 
ably, on  any  given  project.  Seldom  were  the 
engineers  aaked  bow  little  they  could  get 
along  on. 

An  Illustration  of  the  plea  of  special  In- 
teresu for  more  Federal  spending  Is  afforded 
by  the  aglUtlon  In  connection  with  a  Sacra- 
mento River.  Calif.,  project.  The  President, 
in  submitting  his  budget  to  Congress,  re- 
quested that  •3.500.000  be  allowed  to  start 
construction  of  a  ship  canal  from  the  ocean 
at  San  Francisco  to  Sacramento,  Calif.,  100 
miles  Inlsnd. 

Tlie  House  rejected  the  President's  request 
for  this  appropriation,  apparently  on  the 
beats  of  evidence  that  a  similar  Inland  port 
constructed  with  Federal  funds  at  Stockton. 
Calif .  less  than  100  miles  south  of  Sacra- 
mento, does  not  even  have  sufficient  traffic 
to  fully  pay  lu  own  way. 

A  long  parade  of  witnesses  appeared  be- 
fore the  Senate  subcommittee,  pleading  for 
restoration  of  the  ta.500.000  appropriation 
eliminated  by  the  House. 

The  civil  functions  appropriation  bill  is 
admittedly  a  big  pork-barrel  measure.  Con- 
gressmen and  Senators  realize  that  even  a 
small  Oovernment  project  In  their  district 
may  enhance  their  popularity  with  the  vot- 
ers and  therefore  their  choice  of  reelection. 
However,  the  1M9  pork-barrel  is  over  three 
times  as  large  as  prewar.  Apparently  some 
members  of  the  Republican  Party  are  at- 
tempting to  out -New  Deal  the  New  Dealers. 


Lord  Strobolfi't  Profram 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PAUL  W.  SHAFER 

or    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPREiiENTATIVlS 

Tuesday.  May  18.  1948 

Mr.  SHAFER  Mr.  Speaker,  today's 
newspapers  teli  of  a  rather  interesting 
proposal  made  by  Lord  Strobolgi,  British 


Labor  peer,  before  the  annual  meeting 
of  the  British  Labor  Party,  to  "put  Great 
Britain  back  on  her  feet." 

Lord  Strobclgl,  who  became  his  party's 
whip  in  the  House  of  Lords  after  succeed- 
ing to  the  Tlel.  suggested: 

1.  A  real  United  States  of  Europe,  with 
Britain  lu  the  lead. 

2.  Become  completely  Integrated  with 
United  States  economy. 

3.  A  scientific  and  orderly  redistribution  of 
our  population  throughout  the  common- 
wealth. 

Lord  Strobolgi  went  further  to  say 
that— 

It  may  take  a  combination  oU  all  three. 

And  then  added: 

The  Americans.  Judging  by  the  popularity 
of  the  royal  family,  would  be  only  too  happy 
to  Join  the  Empire. 

Mr.  Speaker.  It  looks  to  me  like  Lord 
Strobolgi  wants  to  give  bock  to  the 
British  Empire  48  States  for  the  13  which 
revolted  a  crntury  or  more  ago.  If  he 
•neans  what  he  says,  then  I  propose  that 
we  take  In  the  Empire  as  6  States,  for 
a  probationary  period,  and  then  permit 
them,  during  good  behavior,  to  grow  to 
13  States. 

If  Lord  Strobolgi  is  serious,  so  am  I. 

I  propo.«c  that  the  British  Empire  be 
admitted  Into  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica as  six  States  with  members  of  the 
royal  family  serving  as  governors  until 
free  elections  can  be  held  by  the  British 
people. 

I  propose  that  England  and  Wales  be 
counted  as  one-half  a  State  each,  under 
the  governorship  of  King  George  VI; 
Scotland  and  Northern  Ireland  as  two 
more  one-half  States,  under  the  Duke 
of  Windsor;  Canada,  a  full  State,  under 
Prince  Henry,  brother  of  the  King;  South 
Africa,  a  full  State,  under  Joint  "overnor- 
shlp  of  Princess  Elizabeth  and  the  Duke 
of  Edinburgh;  Australia,  a  full  State,  un- 
der Queen  Mother  Mary;  and  Newfound- 
land, a  State,  under  Princess  Margaret 
Rose. 

In  time  and  under  good  behavior,  Mr. 
Speaker,  these  States  might  be  sub- 
divided into  other  States.  We  would 
have  to  guard,  of  course,  against  giving 
the  British  too  large  a  share  in  our  Gov- 
ernment at  the  outset,  lest  they  try  to 
create  Dukes  of  the  Bronx.  Jersey  City. 
Jackson  County,  and  the  like. 

British  royalty  would  have  to  go.  So 
would  titles. 

This,  of  course,  could  be  a  gradual 
process.  Various  allowances  for  rents 
could  be  cut  off  and  the  nobility  put  to 
work. 

Perhajps,  in  time,  they  would  grow  to 
like  this. 

For  year.s  the  British  have  looked  down 
upon  exploited  colonials  as  beggars. 

Now  that  they  are  seeking  to  make 
begging  a  dignified  profession,  maybe 
they  could  also  learn  to  like  work.  They 
might  also  be  willing  to  accept  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act. 

I  might  add  that  we  might  welcome 
the  British  in  the  United  States,  but  I 
do  not  think  we  want  them  putting  the 
King  In  the  White  House  the  next  day. 
We  may  be  interested  In  the  royal  fam- 
ily's doings— as  Strotxjlgl  says — but  that 
does  not  mean  we  want  them  as  our 
rulers. 


As  I  said  before.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  Stro- 
bolgi is  serious,  so  am  I. 


Militansm  in  WasiuDf  too 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

c>r 

HON.  THOMAS  L.  OWENS 

or  oxiNois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  18,  1948 

Mr.  OWENS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rsc- 
ORO.  I  Include  the  following  editorial  from 
the  Chicago  Tribune  of  May  17,  1948: 

MIUTABUM    IN    WASHINGTON 

Representative  Twyman's  remarks  in  the 
House  the  other  day  on  the  enormous  Influ- 
ence of  the  milltHry  In  the  Federal  adinlnls- 
tratton  deserve  the  widest  attention.  Any> 
one  who  will  take  the  trouble  as  he  did  to 
■■ssmtale  a  list  of  hlgh-rsnkliiK  oOoebolders 
who  are  also  hlght-ranking  military  men  can- 
not fall  to  be  Imprraned  with  the  danger  to 
the  Republic  Implicit  In  this  mliltartsatlon 
of  lU  civil  goeamment. 

A  retired  oflleer,  as  Mr.  Twvmam  reminded 
hu  coileagtiai  la  Congrtm,  is  still  subject  to 
military  rule  and  discipline.  Laws  and  6ec\- 
•ions  to  that  effect  were  cited.  They  estab- 
lish the  status  of  such  men  as  BacreUry  of 
State  Marshall  and  Admiral  Leahy,  the  Preal- 
dent's  Chief  of  Staff,  and  of  many  other  re- 
tired ofBcers  holding  positions  gf  Immense 
Influence  tn  the  administration. 

Other  offlcers  still  on  the  active  lists  have 
been  lent  to  the  executive  departments  and 
bureaus.  Among  those  mentioned  by  Mr. 
TwTMAN  Is  Col.  C.  H.  Bonesteel  who  Is  re- 
ceiving Army  pay  while  serving  as  Assistant 
to  the  Under  Secretary  of  State. 

"We  have  reversed  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciples of  the  founders  of  this  country,"  said 
Mr.  TwTMAN.  "We  have  permitted  the  civil- 
ian operations  .of  this  country  to  become 
dominated  by  the  military." 

This  Nation  came  into  existence  because, 
among  other  reasons  recited  in  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence.  King  Geoige  "affected 
to  render  the  mUitary  independient  of  and 
superior  to  the  civil  power."  Much  the  same 
charge  can  be  leveled  against  Mr.  Truman. 
The  proof  of  it  rests  In  the  ever-Increasing 
number  of  high-ranking  ofBcers  given  places 
in  the  civil  government  and  In  the  ever- 
growing influence  they  wield  in  the  forma- 
tion of  policy. 


The  Colorado  River  Issue  Climax 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  NORRIS  POULSON 

OF  CAUFOBNU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  18,  1948 

Mr.  POULSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Record, 
I  include  a  fine  editorial  from  the  Los 
Angeles  Times  which,  in  my  opinion,  most 
clearly  stales  the  necessity  for  legislation 
to  settle  this  25-year  controversy  on  the 
lower  Colorado  River,  so  that  the  full 
value  of  this  river  may  be  utilized: 

THX    COLOkAOO    klVZg    ISSXTI    CUMAZ 

In  Washington  yesterday  began  the  mo- 
mentous hearings  which  should  end  a  25-year 


controversy  and  decide  the  explOBlve  Colo- 
rado River  water-allocation  question  for  all 
time. 

But  there  may  be  shllly-^allylng  and 
Indecl-^ve  action  unless  California  citizens 
ask— In  letters  and  telegnuna  to  Members 
of  Congress  from  other  States — that  the 
issue  be  submitted  to  the  Supreme  Court 
for  final  adjudication.  The  submission  of 
the  matter  to  the  Supreme  Court,  in  fact, 
is  the  subject  of  the  hearlnge  begun  yes- 
terday before  a  Subcommittee  of  the  Senate . 
Public  Lands  Committee.  Calltomlans  will 
urge  tVKh  a  course:  Arlaonans  will  oppose  It 

Why  has  It  become  neceesar^'  as  a  last 
reaort  to  go  to  t^^  Supreme  Court? 

Many  events  during  the  last  few  years 
have  combined  to  render  a  lasting  deter- 
mlnatlou  vital  and  taBp«r*UV».  For  one 
thing  It  haa  become  Increiwingly  apparent 
that  the  dlflerences  betweep  CalUcrnla  and 
Arizona  over  ttaa  amount  eiacfa  Is  to  reieive 
from  the  Colorado  River,  and  the  formula 
for  deciding  that  amount,  never  can  be 
decldad  at  r.  coalareaos  UUt.  On  tiM  basic 
Issties  the  two  ftatas  are  Irrtconcltably 
dlvlde<l 

Additionally,  the  Incraaalngiy  •««••  aeed  of 
California  (or  more  power  and  for  guaranties 
concerning  Its  waur  contracts  and  of  Arizona 
for  additional  irrlgatkm  watar  bavt  rnaHa  the 
•tarUnc  of  new  Colorado  Rivar  pn>)tct«  n«e> 
•■•ary.  But  until  caruin  fuadamanUU  tiava 
baen  decided,  it  Is  Unpoaaibta  to  ambarfc 
upon  any  of  these  matters  bacausa  each  State 
claims  that  the  proposals  of  the  other  would 
constitute  an  unfair  drain  upon  tba  Colo- 
rado's raeouroaa. 

The  Ttmaa,  following  a  deuiled  investiga- 
tion In  IMS.  expressed  the  opinion  which  It 
still  holds  that  a  Supreme  Court  action, 
even  with  all  the  uncertainties  and  delays 
Involved,  would  be  preferable  to  the  futile 
bickering  which  waa  going  on  then  and  stlU 
Is  going  on.  Ceruinly  there  are  dram' backs 
to  a  Supreme  Court  decision  on  ti-e  matter. 
Both  California  and  Arizona  may  get  less 
than  they  claim.  But  at  lea«t  the  needed 
deveiopments  then  can  go  forward  on  the 
basis  of  known  faciora,  rather  than  in  the 
blind  atmosphere  of  hostility  and  passion. 

Nature.  Incidentally,  has  played  a  pait 
this  season  In  the  great  drama  of  the  con- 
tested water.  The  drought  which  haa 
scourged  Arizona  for  several  years  has  been 
broken,  particularly  in  the  northern  portion. 
by  the  best  rains  and  snowpack  In  a  long 
time.  It  is  quite  possible  that  the  cycle  of 
dry  years  may  have  been  ended,  and  that 
the  plight  of  central  Arizona  will  be  reme- 
died by  natural  sources,  such  as  the  filling 
of  Roosevelt  and  Coolldge  Dam  basins.  In 
BUch  an  event,  the  plea  of  Arlaona  that  it 
cannot  wait  for  a  Supreme  Court  decision 
would  be  invalidated.  . 

It  Is  quite  possible,  in  fact,  that  if  Arizona 
were  to  join  wholeheartedly  with  California 
and  other  States  of  the  Colorado  River  Basin 
in  supporting  the  move  for  a  Supreme  Court 
decision,  the  matter  could  be  decided  with- 
in a  year  to  18  months.  The  procedure  will 
be  for  the  Attorney  General  of  the  United 
States  to  instigate  such  action  to  determine 
the  legal  validity  of  the  contracts  of  the 
United  States  with  the  States,  invclvlag 
Colorado  River  water,  and  thus  get  It  di- 
rectly before  the  supreme  tribunal. 

This  Is  the  purpose  of  Senate  Joint  Reso- 
lution 145.  being  considered  this  week  before 
the  Senate  group,  and  of  House  Joint  Reso- 
lution 226.  which  will  come  up  before  a  rjb- 
commlttee  of  the  House  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee next  week.  It  is  support  for  these  mea- 
sures which  should  be  written  or  wired  to 
Representatives  and  Senators:  not  CalifOT- 
nia's  delegation,  because  they  already  are  for 
the  Supreme  Court  test.  It  also  is  being 
urged  that  friends  In  other  States  be  aaked  to 
write  their  Congressmen  In  favor  at  the  two 
reaalutlons. 

Never  has  a  more  Important  lasue  eon- 
fronted  this  section  of  the  country. 
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TENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

ION.  CHESTER  H.  CROSS 

or  riMMaTLVANl* 

mi  MOPM  or  RKPRBBKNTATIVH 

Timin.  May  it.  tUt 
CmOflB.     Mr.     Speaker,     under 
to  extend  my  reoMrki  In  UmMc- 
I   Include   the   following   •dltartel 
the  Pennsylvanlm  Farmer: 
Cuu  ro«  CoMMCMtmM 
!■  tMlnf  Mid  and  vrltun  about  tb« 
or  rath«r  ih«  ad*anc«o»«nt  of  com- 
Tha  moat  fertlla  toU  lor  ita  da- 
u  an  unatabla  and  dlaconuntad 
IT   dur»n«   iba   iMt  •ear*  ai   7*^** 
_  had  aa  much  baan  don*  to  barnMNalat 
lararal  groupa  ot  tha  Amarlcan  paopla 
I  a  baan  dona  to  craata  }aolouay.  hatrad 
liacontant  among  tham  wa  would  naad 
no  faar  of  comaunlam 
,    paopla  ara  not  oooiantad  with  tbalr 
Th»y  ara  lad  to  balJaira  that  thay  f 
unpoaad  upon,  that  they  ara  not  gat- 
•  fair  4aal;   that  avarybody   but  tham 
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_v-  «•  balng  aald  by  tha  praaa.  radio,  and 
onaumar  about  tha  high  coat  of  Unng 
»n  t<x)  many  blama  tha  fannar.     Tha 
Ing  public  U  lad  to  baliava  that  tha 
U  rolUng  In  waalth  (at  tha  axpenaa 
toniimiT-    nerer    thinking    that    tha 
li  tlM  graataat  conaumer  in  America ) . 
Public  raada  of  tha  larga  cropa  and  tha 
pricaa  racalved.  but  naTar  alopa  to  con- 
that  tha  farmara  price  baa  not  kept  up 
what  ha  haa  to  pay.    Tbey  are  told  tliat 
xwt  of  labor  on  the  farm  haa  doubled. 
^cord  ahowa  tbat  coat  of  labor  on  our 
haa  ineriaaart  aoO  percent  In  40  yaara. 
uca  had  Increaaad  at  tha  aama  rata 
„   would  ba  aalUng  at  »l  30  per  pound, 
old  aaylng  »*»•»  P*P«r  *»rmlng  U  moat 
aaama  atUl  to  ba  true. 
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I  ttUfik  that  tlon  WnxMH  J  Mataa.  of 
OMMMfttarut.  on  March  18.  l»4i.  kn««  what  h« 
waa  talklsg  about  wban  ba  at  laaat  impltad 
that  tlM  grwMal  aifimiM  of  OovarmMBi 
for  affiMlMM  ««r«  (Im  fettrMtP 
loMflM*  to  WaalMyfii^— <  i>>« 

VlMiH  UM  CtoV' 

arniaMi  afiyraprMM*  io  tk*  r>»i>arf — I  ti 
AgrtMMiir*.  fr«  art  wyMUttng  aMM  MM 
o«/»MiMWii  iiMiM  tm  nmm.  iMivttMiif 
that  ggiiiliiiin  lAg  m»lm4  mdmM  tm 
laaa  (roM  UmI«  §»m.  JU  OovanMBMM  iMf 
•ptfit  a  great  amoiMit  o(  MotMy  for  a  ao- 
Tgtirt  aubatdy  ("T  tha  ranaar.  Whila  tha 
farmer  u  cradiiad  with  racatving  tha  benefit, 
It  u  really  a  atitatdy  for  tha  conaumer,  aa  lU 
M)ait  waa  Uj  keep  the  prlaa  down  to  the  con- 
••mer  I  have  never  racalvad  aoOMthlng  tvt 
■nltilat  and  ballava  that  to  netirt  a  aubaldy 
M  to  baaoaaa  a  aiava. 

A  few  days  agu  I  read  that  building  would 
not  coat  aa  much  thla  year,  but  that  tbare 
would  be  no  reduction  In  wa«ea.  Tha  next 
day  I  read  of  tha  woodamen  In  Waahlngton 
foreat  receiving  113  to  130  a  day  and  up  to 
ilOO  a  month.  Tbta  doaa  not  sound  to  ma  like 
ehaapar  material.  I  wooder  where  cheaper 
bulUUnca  ara  Tnr*nt  from.  la  it  from  our 
twnavdant  Cncla  tam? 

When  a  people  have  baan  depending  on 
the  Oovcrnment  for  aid  and  coma  to  where 
that  aid  muat  b«  curtailed  then  we  need  fear 
cummunlam. 

paootTcaa  LOAraw 
Oovemment  relief,  whether  It  be  for  agri- 
culture or  otberwlae.  haa  a  tendency  to  pro- 
duce Indolence  aixd  dMclOtlfnt.  The  beat 
kind  of  relief  u  eelf-mada.  and  la  appreciated 
moat. 

But  what  haa  thla  to  do  with  communlam* 
It  la  limply  to  Imply  that  we  need  a  better 
understanding  of  each  other  If  consumer 
and  producer  would  come  to  a  common  un- 
darstandtng  and  know  each  othar  battar.  a 
better  reeling  would  eiUt  awnag  the  differ- 
ent groupa  Along  with  tha  wotda  of  Robert 
Burna.  "Would  that  aoma  power  the  glfu  gle 
ua  to  see  ourselvea  aa  others  see  ua."  wa  nUght 
add  the  following.  "Would  that  aoma  power 
tha  gift  give  us  to  see  th^  other  fellow  aa 
he  really  U."  then  we  would  find  that  he  Is 
better  than  wa  really  thought. 

America  la  a  land  of  opportunltlaa.  To 
aoma  thla  seama  a  mlanomer.  To  thoaa  I 
would  recommend  that  they  go  elaawhare. 
or  do  as  much  to  develop  our  opportunities 
aa  they  are  doUtf  to  hinder  our  progrsaa.  If 
we  develop  our  opportunltlaa  we  will  aoon 
dlacover  our  "acrea  of  diamonds  " 

Our  opportunity  and  raaponalbUlty  today  la 
to  save  democracy  and  to  aava  It  we  muat 
make  It  work  at  home.  Live  up  to  the  tradl- 
tlona  of  our  forafathen  and  we  wUl  defeat 
communism. 

J.  A.   BOAK. 

LawasHCi  Countt.  Pa. 


woai  ooT  THKia  rutMs 

«w  dlacuaalng  tha  triple  A  bUl  with  an 

fanner  I  aaked  why  he  favored  It     He 

^    -My  grandfather  settled  on  a  farm  in 

York  and  wore  It  out.    Than  father  and 

down  into  Pannaylvanla  and  wore  out 

,.„  there.    Then  I  want  to  Iowa,  and  now 

:»rm  U  worn  out.    My  sona  have  no  placa 

for  virgin  aoU.  and  tha  Ooeammant 

_  help  my  aona." 

which  I  replied.  "I  believe  in  soU  eon- 
tlon.  but   from  a  different  angle.     My 
grandfather  setUed  on  our  farm  In  1889. 
s  aona.  bis  grandaona.  hla  great  grand- 
and   now   hla  great,  great,  graadaoaa 
lived  and  proapared.  and  now  hla  graat. 
grandKMoa  are  producing  blggar  cropa 
any  at  thalr  ancaaton  and  that  without 
nmant  aid   (no  fraa  lime)— and  have 
fined  by  tha  Oovemment  for  ralalng 
much. 


Daa't  Be  Afraid  To  Pass  Tki«  Billt 
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or 

HON.  HOMER  R.  JONES 

or   W4aHlM6TUN 

IN  THB  BOOaS  OP  BBPRBBBTTATrvCS 

Tuesday,  May  li,  1949 

Mr.  JONES  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
morks  in  the  Rxcoao.  I  wish  to  Include 
a  letter  written  by  one  of  my  constituents 
from  the  city  of  Seattle,  who  I  twlleve  Is 
expressing  the  opinion  of  thousands  of 


loyal  American  voters  who  ore  not  oo 
vocal  on  the  desirability  of  the  .^ubvernlve 
octlvltos  control  bill  oa  are  the  Commu' 
nloto  wbp  oppoo«  tu  pMOMt. 

iMamJ,  W/MM ,  May  It.  tU$. 
BrprMMiUtlvo  MoMOB  hmt. 
Motm  t  ilrff #•"«'•'<"• 

W*»hinyton,  D  0. 

DSA*  M«  hm—  1  bov*  )uat  too*  IMtOfilnf 
M  OpHlMBilro  raiM  liroodeaac  aftd  I  MB, 
tfeorolort,  ftrr  mmm  Mirrod    Mr  Fhiwbm 

(or  OlBiMMnt  who  waa  n\>\)tm\n%  tlM  Bttl 
agalMI  ■MBveraUe  acdvitlee  scree 
much  Ilka  a  OOBMBUrtUi  sitd.  like  a 
niat  again,  wmitl^  Bot  anawer  a  stralgBI 
Won  of  Haprawntatlve  NixoM'a.  but  always 
threw  the  Are  aotnawhere  else,  that  I  cannot 
understand  why  the  final  rota  of  (our  citlea 
went  agaiaat  tlM  MU. 

But  of  oOBfiO  I  Be  BBderstand  It.  knowing 
that  the  Communists  think  that  the  end- 
overthrowing  our  Government — juatlfles  the 
means,  and  therefore  thay  Baal  alraoat  wholly 
In  Ilea  and  fraud  and  ftlM  propaganda.  Of 
course,  all  their  men  were  on  the  look-out 
for  thla  broadcaat  and  probably  voted  mora 
than  once  and  under  assumed  namaa.  as  la 
their  way 

Now.  I  do  not  know  to  whom  t  should  wrlU 
In  the  House,  so  I  will  trust  that  you  will 
plare  tbu  letter  In  the  proper  hands 

I  „djure  you,  do  not  be  Infiuenced  by  the 
nimiber  of  people  who  write  in  oppoalng  the 
bill.  Tboaa  are  all  Communists,  and  doubt- 
leaa  the  aama  peraon  writes  In  many  timaa 
over,  under  aaaumed  names.  There  are  tbou- 
sanda  of  good  and  honest  folk  who  do  not 
know  how  to  make  their  opinions  known  who 
would  write  In  In  favor  of  thU  bill  If  they 
Juat  knew  how  to  or  understood  how  things 
are  going.  Many,  vary  many,  people  hoo- 
aatly  do  not  have  tUna  to  realua  the  gravity 
of  the  situation  In  the  United  Statea.  Thay 
are  too  buay  earning  that  living  which  comaa 
higher  and  higher  now.  It  takaa  all  the  time 
they  have. 

Certainly.  I  am  for  the  paaaage  of  this  bill 
racardlat  onbveralva  activities,  as  I  under- 
stand tt  lUM  to  do  with  taking  ordera  from 
tha  Kremlin  In  Ruaata  Certainly.  1  am  for 
It.  aa  every  honeat  citiaan  of  our  country  Is 
for  It.  and  I  am  writing  for  at  leaat  a  acore 
who  never  write,  but  truat  Congresa  to  paaa 
thoaa  bills  that  are  neceaaary  for  the  praaer- 
vatlon  of  our  way  of  life  and  for  tha  walfara 
of  the  people 

Do  not  be  afraid  to  paaa  this  bill  Tou  have 
all  the  real  worthy  citizens  who  desire  goxl 
government  with  you.  Pluck  up  your  cour- 
age, all  of  you.  and  paaa  the  bUl.  And  may 
Ood  bleaa  and  fortify  you  all. 
Very  alnccrely  yours. 

C.  CoNrrANCB  Brown 


State  De|»artioeBt  PertooBel  Policies 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WALT  HORAN 


ATIVB9 


or  w 
IN  THX  HOUSB  OP 

Tuesday,  May  li,  194i 

Mr  HORAN.  Mr  Speaker,  the  case  of 
young  S«t.  James  M.  McMillin.  who  de- 
aerted  his  post  in  Moscow  to  become  the 
■ml  recent  victim  of  Communist  degra- 
dation has  focused  much  attention  on 
the  young  man  and  his  family.  But  too 
little  thought  has  been  given  to  the  re- 
spofisibility  of  Slate  Department  ofUclals 
In  charge  of  the  Moscow  Embassy  in  this 
matter. 
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During  tho  war  years,  every  soldier 
who  %-%n  pntru.itcd  to  eiTptOtraphic  work, 
which  involves  handllBff  ott  kinds  of  con' 
fldratiol  tnd  Mcrtt  motorlol,  wm  thor- 
BUflily  arrMtiBd  tn  ib«  Fg^fral  Buroou 
•f  iBVMttKotton,  by  ptrsonnri  (>fBe«rs. 
•JMI  OftBli  gygn  by  p«iyrhoU>«ui«,  la  da< 
iBflBtoB  wfMthBT  ih«y  weff  mrntaUy, 
ptygholBgkfttly,  ond  poirloUcBlty  At  t«  b« 
Iruftod  with  mititary  aoerata 

Now,  it  apiMtat*  tita  Miai«  IVtNirtmont 
ho*  obftHdonod  all  tho  normol  cautions 
Bnd  lailfni  this  work  to  young  follows 
llko  Borfeant  MrMlllin,  dr»crll>ed  by  his 
buddies  OS  "improoolonoblo,  mexporl- 
onced.  and,  oftor  bocomlng  ontongled 
With  0  known  Soviet  ogont,  tociturn  and 
ontlsociol." 

May  I  particularly  call  attention  to  the 
account  of  tho  background  of  this  amaz- 
ing story  printed  in  the  Washington  Post 
for  today,  in  which  McMillin's  former 
roommate  in  Moacow  states  that  "the 
higher-ups  knew  what  was  going  on  and 
took  no  steps  to  break  it  up." 

Mr.  Speaker,  during  the  war.  person- 
nel officers  of  the  Army  and  Navy  super- 
vising those  in  cryptographic  and  other 
work  involving  secret  information  took 
special  pains  to  see  that  no  man  re- 
mained on  a  job  If  there  was  any  ques- 
tion of  his  loyalty  or  emotional  stability. 
It  is  amazing  to  think  that  the  State  De- 
partment, which  has  full  information  on 
Soviet  activities  the  world  over,  would 
not  take  the  same  precaution.^ 

Let  us  not  waste  our  outrage  on  a 
young  and  impressionable  boy.  His  su- 
periors owe  a  definite  explanation  to  the 
people  of  the  United  States. 

The  Washington  Post  article  follows: 
BtTOoixs  Tkix  or   McMillim   gwrHAWTaaaa 

Two  Ex-RooMMATu  or  CaYrrocRArHca  Saw 

HtM    "8MtTTKM  ' 

(By  Sam  SUvUky) 

Sgt  James  U  McMllUn,  the  young  OI  who 
deserted  hU  Moacow  post  for  the  love  of  a 
beauteous  Russian  agent,  waa  victim  of  a 
highly  efBclent  Soviet  system  of  enticing 
American  Embaaay  men  with  faactnatlng 
women. 

Furthermore.  McMllUn  waa  a  cryptogra- 
pher and  aa  such  of  particular  Interest  to  the 
bewitching  operative. 

That's  the  explanation  of  the  bizarre  ro- 
mance given  to  the  Washington  Poat  by 
two  former  embassy  aides  and  OI  buddies 
of  the  21 -year-old  McMUlln.  who  vanished 
with  a  Soviet  enchantreas  last  Thursday  on 
the  eve  of  hla  transfer  back  to  thla  country. 

Everybody  at  the  Embassy  knows  about 
at  the  Embaaay — military  and  clvUlan.  blgh- 
the  former  aldea  aald.  They  added  that  It's 
virtually  "common  practice"  for  Americana 
at  the  embaasy — military  and  clvUtan.  high- 
ranking  and  clerical  alike — to  go  for  the  bait. 

8TOBIX8  coaaoBoaATiNo 

The  State  Department.  In  disclosing  the 
McMUlln  episode  at  a  special  Sunday  night 
praaa  conference,  indicated  the  GI's  entrance- 
ment  waa  part  of  an  organized  scheme  by 
declaring  It  to  be  "obviously  seduction  and 
exploitation  by  an  experienced  Soviet  agent 
of  a  young,  inexperienced  American  In  a 
strategic  spot." 

More  direct  and  to  the  point,  however,  were 
the  mutually  corroborating  atorlea  of  Paul 
P.  Beatley.  31.  of  Landover  HUla.  Md..  and 
Alex  Tlmm.  33.  of  Paasalc.  N.  J.,  both  former 
Army  sergeanta  stationed  at  the  Moacow 
Embaaay. 

Beatley.  a  State  Department  employee  here 
and  roommate  of  McMlllln  In  Moacow.  aald 
that  on  the  day  he  arrived  In  Moacow — In 
September  1046 — three  dliTerent  Ruaalan  girls 


phorted  him  by  name  to  let  him  know  thay 
were  eager  to  welcome  and  antertaln  blm. 
He  later  learned,  Beatley  said,  that  thla  warm 
greeting  was  "routlna"  tot  all  new  fcnNissy 

arri«ala. 

OoBtootoi  by  fAoBo  IB  FoiMto,  Ttmm  tM4 
of  0  oMBMof  ooralol  wooptloo  eo  i»t«  •/riving 
sttbolMbaMy  in  1044,  'l.wooouion  odato 
witBiB  I  Umttn  af««r  amval,"  Tlmm  sold, 

Th«  young  ut»h  said  itt*f  w«f«  tm-imi  fntm 
Urns  Ui  lima  by  suuoriors  in  Us  diecfoet  whilo 
In  tbo  oMBpoBf  of  Rusoton  womon,  l»tit  woro 
novor  foiiHddOA  to  mis  oestoiiy  In  fa«t,  thoy 
•aid,  tho  AflSonooM  oslood  so  wall  s'ld  frooiy 
with  tha  Rusalsn  hostocisei  that  tha  Amoricsn 
M<ni*a,  where  r^<ai  Amariraii  (lersonnel  live, 
had  St  one  tima  •  reputatUin  uf  ill  repute. 

Only  in  their  doscrlptlon  of  the  girl  iii  tha 
case  did  tha  two  e«-aarvlcemen  dllTar  In  relat- 
ing their  experiences  with  the  Moacow  Em- 
baasy They  agraed  that  "Oalya"— Mrs  Oa- 
Una  Danaeva  Biconlsh— waa  "axeeptlonally 
beautiful."  with  a  near-perfect  figure. 

Beatley  deacribed  "Mac's  girl"  aa  follows: 
31  years  old.  5  feet  7  Inchea,  115  pounda,  a 
beautifully  molded  face,  marred  only  by  an 
operation  acar  under  her  chin,  with  Ilght- 
brown  hair,  "lovely,  light,  Rtiasian  com- 
plexion." a  emart  dreaaer  particularly  In 
American  clothes,  coquettish.  Tlmm  added 
she  was  also  sexy-looking  and  a  smooth 
dancer. 

But  when  It  came  to  the  queatlon  of 
bralna — not  mere  beauty— the  two  obeervera 
apUt  aharply. 

"Oalya"  waa  "vain  and  Ignorant,"  according 
to  Beatley,  even  though  she  waa  an  agent  of 
the  Ruaalan  secret  police.  This  opinion,  ha 
aald.  was  baaed  on  argumenu  with  her  over 
Amerlcan-Rtuslan  laaues.  "She  didn't  think 
for  herself  but  rapaated  what  she'd  baan 
trained  to  aay, "  aald  Beatley.  She  apoka 
broken  English. 

On  the  other  hand,  Tlmm  Inalsu  "Oalya" 
was,  to  be  prectae,  an  enchantreas  whoae  sex 
appeal  waa  but  a  cover  for  her  cleverneaa. 

When  aaked  how  he  accounted  for  tha  dis- 
crepancy In  the  opinion  of  "Oalya'a"  Intalll- 
gence.  Tlmm  replied:  "In  the  first  plaoa,  I 
know  Ruaalan  fluently,  better  than  my  friend 
Beatley.  And,  aecondly,  I've  known  Oalya 
for  a  longer  time.  I  got  to  the  Embassy  be- 
fore McMlllln  did,  and  I've  followed  the  ro- 
mance right  from  the  beginning." 

According  to  the  official  State  Department 
announcement,  the  gorgeous  "Oalya"  was — 
and  still  la — married  to  another  OI,  Sgt.  John 
Biconlsh,  of  Blngbamton,  N.  T.,  now  ata- 
tloned  at  Fort  RUey.  Kana. 

Blaconlsh.  also  21.  left  Moacow  In  the  sum- 
mer of  1946  on  Army  orders,  and  had  tried 
to  bring  bis  Moscow  bride  with  blm,  but 
Russian  authorities  had  refused  to  grant 
the  necesaary  vlaa.  Biconlah  Is  reported  to 
have  started  separation  proceedings  on  the 
ground  that  hla  wife  would  never  be  per- 
mitted to  leave  Ruaala.  ' 

At  Fort  Riley,  Kans.,  where  Biconlah  is 
now  a  student  in  the  Army  Oround  General 
School  Center,  he  waa  quoted  by  the  United 
Press  as  saying: 

"I  can't  understand  this."  he  said.  "Gallna 
never  at  any  time  asked  me  about  the  Em- 
baaay or  my  duties  there.  She  was  Just  a 
aweet  Jolly  girl  and  we  got  along  fine." 

"She  wouldn't  even  talk  politics  with  me 
because  I  would  tell  her  about  how  superior 
the  American  Government  was  and  she  waa 
afraid  I  would  be  overheard."  be  added. 

After  Biconlah  left,  Jimmy  McMlllln  be- 
came infatuated  with  "Galya."  according  to 
Beatley.  When  McMlllln  broke  up  with  hla 
roommate  in  an  argument  over  "Oalya," 
Beatley  moved  In.  Thla  quartera  partner- 
ship lasted  but  9  months,  the  break-up  again 
Involved  the  siren-spy.  Beatley  moved  out 
after  that.  "Galya"  kept  Jimmy  constant 
company  when  he  waa  not  on  duty,  according 
to  both  Beatley  and  Tlmm.  even  cooking 
hla  meals. 

The  two  former  aides  describe  McMlllln 
as  a  tall  youth,  about  6  feet  11  Inches,  weigh- 


ing arotmd  180  pounda,  with  a  thin, 
some  face,  quiet  studloua,  Introvarttva.  In' 
leiUfent  He  uaoO  to  ba  an  amiable  fellow, 
But  aftor  Bieettng  "Oalya' 
•rot  ottd  only  gin  fri#nd 
toolttini,  and  astrrmf'ty  )milmis 
ilmos  Bo  dUIn  t  iaili  •'>  ma  f«>r  day*  said 
fOTBMf  IBOMWIIS  Baatlat  MrUUUn  IMM 
booB  IB  Mnsonw  tm  U  nymih:  Bostloy  soM. 
Tm4Ms  M«MUHn  wva  wti  pin  QiBWIIBllsi 
IB  tela  »lirws  ••  wa«  the  isaa  of  MIOf  AnnaM 
•uoor,  0  young  >'aMi»syiv«i)i«n  wBe  <iuit  ih« 
VmlMiaay  (sat  wintor  afur  anooMBOlng  ^tto 
had  inarriod  0  Bondaoma  RusalOB.  Soom* 
mata  Baatlay  vrmrhes  (hat  M<MIIIin  diallkod 
tho  Ruaalan  ayatem  and  Hut  Kua«lan  way  of 
Ufa  "But  ha  was  Infalualad  with  the  girl." 
Beatley  explalna  Boatlay  boilovaa  Mlaa 
Bucar'B  defection  to  RBOBia  tBRWOWfad  Mc- 
Mlllln to  take  the  aaoto  draotio  oUp 

(Tlte  McMUlln  case  la  an  (Xld  parallel  to  tho 
Ootizenko  caae.  Igor  Gousanko,  a  Ruaalan 
code  clerk,  walked  out  of  tha  Soviet  EmbB»sy 
In  Ottawa  with  aecre t  Bovlet  fUea  In  Beptam- 
ber  1046.  Hla  disclosure  of  s  Soviet  aoptonafo 
network  in  the  Western  Hemisphere  has  been 
made  the  baala  of  the  aim,  The  Iron  Curtain, 
now  showing  In  Waahlngton.— Editor's  note.) 
To  both  the  former  aaaoclates  of  McMlllln, 
the  OI's  deaertlon  came  aa  a  Jolt. 

"After  all,"  commented  Beatlty,  "Jimmy 
had  a  girl  In  Denver— he'd  shown  me  her 
pictures,  and  he'd  been  brought  up  In  tha 
beat  mlliury  tradition.  Hla  father  Is  a 
colonel.    Jimmy  waa  a  good  aoidler.  too." 

In  Cambridge,  Maaa.,  McMillin's  aUter. 
Patricia,  19-year-old  Radcllffe  Collage  aopho^ 
more,  declared  her  brother  had  been  thor- 
oughly indoctrinated  In  the  profeaalonal 
aoldler's  code  of  loyalty.  He  wanted  to  at- 
tend Weat  Point,  she  aald,  but  had  faUed  to 
paaa  tha  physical  exam  because  of  high  blood 
praaatire.  She  refuaed  to  believe  that  her 
brother  has  taken  off  with  a  Soviet  agent. 

The  boy's  father,  Col.  Jamea  McMUlln,  oh 
an  ofBclal  visit  yesterday  to  the  Pentagon 
from  hla  poat  In  Huntavllle,  Ala.,  would  mako 
no  comment. 

But  Jlmmy'a  two  frlenda  both  offered  a  cluo 
to  his  ctrange  behavior. 

"Jimmy  was  very  Impreaslonablt,"  bellOTOS 
Tlmm.  "The  hlgher-upa  knew  what  was  go- 
ing on  and  took  no  steps  to  break  It  up." 

"Life  was  bard  In  Moacow,"  aaya  Beatley. 
"Several  of  the  boys  cracked  up  under  the 
strain.  We  all  lived  In  crowded  quartera 
and  got  onto  each  other's  nerves.  We  were 
being  watched  all  the  time  by  the  Soviet 
police.  No  wonder  aome  of  the  boys  became 
psychos  and  alcohollca." 

The  State  Department,  In  disclosing  Mc- 
Millin's desertion  and  disappearance,  aald 
there  waa  no  doubt  that  "Oalya'a"  romance 
with  McMlllln  waa  connected  with  her  ac- 
tivities aa  a  Russian  agent.  She  continued 
the  affair.  It  was  pointed  out,  even  when  the 
Soviet  Government  took  a  dim  view  of  Rtu- 
slana  having  social  contacts  with  foreigners 
stationed  in  Moacow. 

It  was  reported  by  the  Embaaay  that 
"Galya  "  was  with  McMlllln  In  hla  rooma, 
helped  him  pack,  and  vanished  with  him. 

McMUlln  win  face  an  Army  court  martial 
for  being  A.  W.  O.  L.  or  for  deaertlon  If  ha 
ever  comes  back. 

The  Sute  Department  deacribed  McMlllln 
aa  a  minor  employee.  Instating  It  did  not 
know  whether  or  not  he  had  accesa  to  Im- 
portant Information.  But  both  friends.  Beat' 
ley  and  TUnm,  say  that  Jimmy  waa  highly 
thought  of  as  a  code  clerk  attached  to  the 
military  attache's  offlce. 

The  McMlllln  case  was  clt«d  here  yesterday 
by  the  National  CouncU  Agalnat  Conscrip- 
tion In  supporting  Ita  oppoaltlon  to  a  teen- 
age draft. 
The  council  said : 

"McMlllln  was  a  normal.  American  teen- 
age boy  when  he  went  Into  the  Army.  No 
American  boy  would  prefer  to  live  In  Soviet 
Russia  if  he  has  had  ^  real  cppts-ttinlty  to 
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M«  Hid  tfyliif  tlwwbf  to  uuow  a 
l»  «c  iko  OppMMlM. 

n  li  aol  fMvattf  taMm.  May 

M  a  day  of  radlcaium.  gi«a  baaft  ■•  far 

1.  177a.  whan  a  U«nn»a  pMlowiplMr 

Adam  W«uh*upi  (urmad  bu  Order  of 

UumloaU.    Herr  Weikbaupt  mmad  to 

«in"  prscttoalljr  vvary  known   uwUtu- 

gf    aoclaty.     His    praaraat    oaUad    far 

of  orderly  KoacnuMBt.  afeolttlM  of 

property,    »boluioa   of   lAtaarMOMaa. 

ot    petrtousm.    abolltloa    et   tbe 

.  and  abuUtloo  ol  &11  reitfton. 

ratbar  astoaiahlnc  bu«  cloacly  wina  of 

at  la  with  Um  purpoaea  at  eomaBunlem. 

oftcioaUy    anuotincad.     Tha    announced 

of  Lenin   «m   to  form  a   clMiliw 

vhlcb.  eventually,   would   not   need 

t.    Government  or  the  atate  would 

wither   away   bacauaa  la   this  perfect. 

,tat  tUte.  thara  vouM  ba  no  need  for 

rha  Sovlata  iuccaaded  pretty  much  in 

prlrate  {jfoparty.  within   Rusaia. 

•enaa  of  tools  for  production,  although 

bave  had  to  take  backward  stepa.  In  aev- 

egards.    The  same  thing  applies  to  the 

of  tha  family     At  first,  laws  and 

ra   pawed   which   weakened    the 

— notably  tha  great  ease  with  which 

could  be  had — but,  as  time  went  on. 

( loctrlnatre  ezpartmcnters  reallaed  that 

family  was  a  baale  Institution  that  could 

Itfhtly  tampered  with.    And  the  saoM 

can   be  said  for  religion.     Tonight.  I 

to  talk   about   religion   tn   the  SoTlet 

.  and  how  the  Soviet  rulers  started  out 

religion,  entirely,  but  have  had  tu 

several   backward  stepa. 

Is  famlHar  with  the  saying  that 
l4aer1bed    on    the    walls    of    the    Lentn 
at  Moscow;  "Religion  ta  the  opium 
That  ta  one  at  the  funda- 
of  MaialMU.    Tbo  Soviets  feel 
ts  a  bad  thing.  partfc«laity  when  H 
to  aookpata  with  a  laf  motion,   the 
ot  ototlMM  which  tha  ruling  party 
to  folat  upon  the  Soviet  millions. 
Marx,  further,  on  the  subject:    "The 
icD  of  raUglon.  the  phantom  happl- 
of  tha  peoitla,  la  a  acoeaaary  eocditlon 
real  happlnaas  " 
Laaln.  tha  high  prlaat  of  oommunlsm : 
uqyoaa  at  lallckMi  la  to  justify  ezplol- 
antf  to  give  a  tadvoad-prlce  ticket  to 
Anothar  quotation  froaa  Leain  is 
aCact  that  all  opprasaing  daaaaa  **ra- 
ttao  aaaCTittaaar  and  tha  prleat  " 
i4cant  statement  by  Stalin  runs :  "No  ona 
wlieve  In  God  and  ba  a  Communist." 
announced  enmity  to  religion  ovar< 
Into  action.  In  three  distinct  wavea  of 

by  the  Conununlst  Party 
There  were  let-upa,  la  batwean. 

and  persecution  were  not  so 


CI  tiah 


BV"  Tymie 


paraemtlon 


tetonaa.  and  that  gfvai  rlaa  to  tba  tpaeula- 
ItoB  that  partaapa  tha  preaant  let-up  ts  a 
and  will  be  replaced  by  re- 
partlcularly  if  tha  church 
■Ota  too  atroog. 

■eoa  af tar  t&a  laTolutlea  H  waa  varr  aaay 
to  diraet  hatiad  towatd  tha  orttaodoa  emireti. 
tt  bad  baoa.  lo  k»c.  a  part  of  tba 
OoraraaMBt.  The 
or  daatroyad  mora  than  Mj060  fatlgtoaa 
flcoi  of  aU  aorta  and  llqaMatad  by  murdar, 
mU».  or  unprtaonment  ttiJCfOO  luaiubars  of 
tbi  clergy,  of  all  faiths.  Tbaaa  tnclodad  WO.- 
MOprlaata. 

or  tba  ■OOMS  OMbolle  Church.  3i,000  rabbto 
and  tsafitiOT  of  tba  Jewuh  (aith.  17,000 
Mahcroetan  muUataa.  SJOOO  AnanUaa  priaau. 

and  ftSO  Lutheran  paatora. 

Thay  oonflaaatad  laarad  vaoala.  javala, 
vaatnanu.  tkotia.  and  real  aatata  to  tiM  value 
of  13.500.000  000.  and  a  Ueaaure  worth  more 
tiaaa  a  bUlioQ  doUara. 

■saldsa  tbla.  many  btiadrada  ot  tbouaaada 
of  topee  tally  pious  laymen  were 
ar  eailad.  Many  of  tham  suffered  tba  1 
Btoaatira  of  ao<lai  prnttoliaM.  to  M  Is  aupbo- 
aionaly  oaUed— wbiab  ifply  ataaat 
abooting. 

Under  tbla  oaalaugbt,  Cbriatiaaity  to- 
turnad  to  tha  aartiaat  faltb  of  tba  Btortyii. 
The  people  rtafced  physical  punlahmaot  by 
h»rb<<ilii«  prieau  Ttisy  rxAk^ii  having  their 
ratioa  carda  taken  up  and  their  jobs  ukan 
•WBf  by  aatandiag  saerat  church  servitee. 
It  waa  a  very  riafcy  bilslBMi  avaB  to  do  U  in 
the  legal  8iiviet  way.  Orovpa  Of  M  batlavers 
bod  to  ragSatar  with  tl»a  local  Soviet  and  ra- 
ealea  perm  tea  ton  to  worship,  openly.  llMra 
waa  always  the  knowledge  that  thay  Incurred 
oAelal  displeasure,  but  such  groups  did 
meat.  Worship  went  on.  BaUgtovs  taaliag 
waa  still  stronger  than  tha  fear  of  Sovtat  re- 
prisal. Gradually.  tlM  first  fury  of  tha  revo- 
lution relaxed  and  people  became  boldar 
•bout  going  to  church. 

So,  ths  Communtato  dactdad  to  p«i  oa  a 
great  educational  ramialgii  to  atanap  ovt 
thla  antiquated  superstition,  aa  tltay  caiiad 
reiigtun.  Tbe  League  of  tha  MiUtant  Qndleas 
formed.  It  frrew  to  tha  alas  of  tiMO.000 
And  tlM  word  "aailitant"  waa  waU 
dsaanred. 

Leonard  Lyooa,  wtw  was  the  UP  earre- 
apoodent  in  Moacow,  tells  of  tiie  oowatcr- 
damonstratlona  that  the  laaffoa  put  on  at 
Baster.  Parades  would  clreto  Bfcacow.  fetag 
paat  church  after  church.  They  carried 
ftaraa  and  banners  inscribed  In  all  sorts  of 
ways  to  belittle  and  ridicule  and  dlacradlt 
rallKion.  They  mocked,  with  laughter  and 
ahouts.  those  devout  ones  who  walked  around 
their  chtirches.  with  Upers  In  hand.  In  tike 
traditUJoai  fashion.     Says  Lyons: 

"Blaapbaaaous  antireltaloua  tunes  blan- 
keted the  sonorous  chanting  of  prtcsta  and 
acolytes.  The  believers,  shielding  their  ta- 
pers a  little  more  Intently,  huddled  closer  to 
osM  another  and  pretended  not  to  notice. 
They  did  nut  look  up  to  sea  tha  groteaqua 
floaU  and  cardboard  edigtea  at  priaats.  dattica 
and  kuUks.  In  ludlcro—  poattsaa.  At  the 
CatlMdral  of  Christ  tha  8a«taiir.  toward  which 
the  paradea  confer  gad.  an  open-air  moVtm- 
ptetura  aeraen  was  erected,  at  tha  vary  en- 
traaoa.  AntlraUgloua  fllass  ware  being  ( 
on  one  side  ot  tba  door,  while 
chanted  Christ  is  risen'  uo  the  other  side. 
Many  a  young  person  hesitated,  uncertainly, 
between  the  free  show  outside  and  tba  aoteaui 
proceedings  within  " 

The  League  of  Militant  Godless  publUhed 
two  magartnee  with  blasphemous  cartoons 
on  aueb  aubjacta  as  tha  tauaaculata  ooncap- 
Uon.  Thay  placarded  eitiee  wttb  poatoat. 
they  satlrlaed  religion  on  tba  itaga  and  on 
the  screen  and  helped  crganias  and  stock 
anllreilgloua  museums.  Many  hundreds  of 
churches  were  turned  into  such  muaavma. 

Tba  high,  or  perhape  tbe  low,  point  of 
tbair  acUvitlce  caasa  when,  all  of  a  sudden, 
the  holiest  place  in  all  Ruaata  was  blown  off 


tbe  map.  right  In  the  heart  of  Moacow.  (>n 
the  very  threshold  of  Red  Square.  It  was  tlie 
Shrlaa  ot  tba  Iberian  Virgin. 

Tbay  orflHBlBad  propaganda  alao  among 
aebool  childiaii.  Tbe  Toung  Ptonaeri  (aomt* 
thing  like  tba  Boy  Scouu)  ware  pluagad  Into 
a  fawpalgn  to  gadkata  tba  btnintoi  of 
Ouirtaua  trace  at  Cbrlitam.  Oaa  ot  tsa 
poaspblau  gotten  mit  by  the  Library  of 
Tovng  Atbeteta  and  distributed  among  chU> 
dren.  raada:  "Tba  atrUHla  against  tha  Chris  t« 
Bwa  tree  ta  tba  atniggle  agataat  religion  aiiU 
atalaat  our  class  •nemlss  MhlMl  tbe  bsek 
af  Uaala  Proa*  (that a  tbe  RoaitoB  aqtoaatoat 
of  Beau  CUus)  hide  tba  prlaat  a»d  tba 
kulak" 

Children's  A.  B.  C  books  were  alao  preetrd 
into  eemM  M  propaganda  agencies.  B  ts  ;or 
BMa— and  tba  aaaaaqMmytng  picture  shr-ws 
a  red  broom  ewaaplng  out  the  Bible,  and 
Iftoaa,  wttb  tta  alocan  "Give  up  fearing 
gods.  The  RueMan  equivalent  of  V,  abewe 
a  alnlatar-looking  eapttaJtet  in  top  hat  pour* 
big  Ottt  a  stream  of  poison  from  a  bottia 
■MlWd  "reltgtoD." 

CbBdren  were  vrged  toepy  en  their  parents 
and  report  tf  they  had  Ikons  tn  their  bovto. 

I  don't  think  I  thmjld  leave  the  subject  of 
indlslnR  children  aaslnst  God  withcut 
how  Marshal  Tito  goes  about  it  la 
ivia.  In  tba  Mbeela  tha  ibiidw  ara 
uugbt  at  bat  em.  To  bring  tba  point  bonw. 
they  are  told  to  pray  to  Ood  for  candy.  Tliay 
pray  and  nothing  happana.  Tbao  tbay  are 
told  to  ask  Tito  for  aaady.  At  oaae  a  sho-ver 
of  candy  deerends  upon  them  fron  the  scy- 
light. 

Whan  tba  war  came.  Sulln  felt  the  n*«d 
at  unifying  his  people  as  much  as  poasi^ile. 
So  he  called  off  the  war  on  the  faithful.  Tha 
orthodox  church  heads  were  celled  In  iind 
agraaanent  was  reached  that  they  would 
wholeheartedly  support  the  government  iind 
not  try  to  undermine  it  In  any  way  In  ret  im 
ror  naore  freedom  and  for  the  shutting  cf  of 
antboUgioaa  propaganda.  The  League  of  the 
mutant  Ood)  Mi  waa  dubanded.  About 
•.000  cburebaa  ware  raopaned.  Thla  perod. 
coinciding  with  the  war.  saw  a  apontaneous 
recrudescence  of  religious  feeling  among  the 
people.  The  churches  were  again  crowded- 
one  could  even  see  Red  Army  officers  and  tlielr 
families  attending.  Bat  It  was  notlcei.ble 
that  only  about  IS  percent  of  tbe  commtinl- 
cants  were  yotmg  peojde.  It  still  was  lar;{ely 
a  matter  for  the  middle  aged  and  the  old. 
The  anUrellglous  propaganda  In  the  8Chx>la 
and  among  yotrth  groups  was  having  Its 
effect. 

Another  reason  for  the  relaxing  of  the  ban 
on  worship  Is  that  It  serves  the  foreign  policy 
of  the  Soviet  Union.  The  nations  of  Slulc 
peoples,  like  Bulgaria  and  Tugoalavla  and 
Czechoelcvakla,  with  a  large  content  of  Or- 
thodoa  Oraak  Catholic  Church  mambers.  are 
mora  eaatly  controlled,  with  religion  com(>ar- 
stlvely  freed,  than  they  would  be  otberv/lse. 
As  one  writer  ptrts  It:  "Restoration  of  the 
Rmalan  Orthodox  Church  was  roughly  equiv- 
alent to  Russian  reltgioxis  occupation  of  the 
Balkans,  uniting  Europe's  Danublan  and 
Battan  Staaa  In  a  Slavic  religious  continent 
wbow  BWtMpone  le  Moeoow  r 

With  this  change  tn  ofBctai  Soetet  attitude 
toward  religion  for  the  great  masses  of  oao- 
ple  it  ts  true  that  rsHgtoUs  worship  i-:  C3ra- 
paraUvely  more  free.  I  dont  think  tha 
actual  needs  of  religion  are  being  adequately 
fVllad  by  tbe  ntimbcrs  of  churches  which  .hey 
have  reopened.  I  cite  the  fsct  that,  (or  ex- 
ample. In  the  city  of  Moacow.  Uto  as  the  year 
1944.  there  was  ona  Manwa  Oattooilc  Church 
and  this  was  supposed  to  serve  the  neeCs  of 
all  Roman  Catholics  in  the  whole  of  the 
Soviet  Union.  There  was  no  other  Re -nan 
Church  trom  Vladivostok  to  the  borders  of 
old  Polsnd.  I  hardly  think  that  six  taeo- 
loglcal  institutes  for  the  training  of  priseu 
is  adequate  for  all  Rtiaala.  Let  me  emphnatoe 
thla  pofak.  too.  The  atutude  of  the  Rueslan 
ndlBg  alaai  toward  religion  for  the  nu^ases 
has  bren  somewhat  modified  under  necessity. 
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which  may  be  temporary.  But  there  has  not 
been  the  slightest  change  in  the  sttitude  of 
the  Communist  Party  itself  toward  religion. 
The  Stalinist  dictum  still  stsnds  that  "No  one 
can  l>elleve  in  God  -nd  be  a  CommunUt." 
This  in  splU  of  the  brief  InUrlude  when 
Soviet  propagandists  In  Italy— Just  before 
the  elections— tried  to  make  it  appesr  that 
one  could  still  be  a  good  Communist  and  go 
to  church. 

Emphatically  I  ssy  that  no  one  In  the 
Soviet  Union  who  wants  to  remain  In  the 
Communist  Party— and  that  means  all  thfise 
who  wsnt  to  hsve  careers-  no  one  of  them 
can  be  a  churchgoer.  Even  If  a  party  mem- 
bar  U  married  by  a  priest,  ihst  Is  enough  to 
get  him  thrown  out  of  the  party.  In  a  coun- 
try where  all  preferment  is  In  the  control  of 
the  psrty.  where  every  young  man  who  wants 
to  get  somewhere  hsi  to  turn  his  bsck  on  his 
hopee  if  he  l>ecomes  s  church  member,  one 
aan  hardly  ssy  that  religion  Is  free,  even 
tboBgh  one  csn  go  to  church  without  inter- 
ference  from  the  ptilice  No  one  in  the 
Soviet  Union  knows  wh*n  the  period  of  toler- 
ance may  be  over,  for  that  matter,  and  an- 
other wave  of  purges  set  in  it  U  very  much 
the  fact  that,  fundamentally,  there  is  a  vast 
antsfonlsm  between  the  monolithic  state  and 
religion  For  It  Is  religion  which  sUnds  for 
the  dignity  of  the  indlvldusl 

"The  State  exists  for  the  Individual  and 
not  the  individual  for  ths  State"  ts  a  fun- 
dan.ental  concept  of  the  ChrUtlan  religion. 
This  is  the  sort  of  concept  Commtinlsts  fear 
and  hate.  How  Jong  it  can  be  tolerated  by 
sulln  that  there  can  l>e  no  other  gods  before 
him  is  problematical. 

Regarding  atheism  for  Party  members, 
there  can  be  no  doubt.  Just  who  the  new 
god  Is  there  can  also  be  no  doubt.  Just 
listen  to  this  so-called  poem  by  Langston 
Hughes,  a  writer  for  the  Communist  New 
Masses  snd  other  Soviet-inspired  publica- 
tions. Here  It  is.  In  part,  in  its  pristine 
ugliness: 

"Listen  Christ, 
You  did  all  right  In  your  day.  I  reckon. 
But  that  day's  gone  now. 
They  ghosted  you  up  a  swell  story,  too. 
Call  tt  Bible. 
But  It's  dead  now. 

■Good-bye. 

Christ  Jesus.  Lord  God  Jehovah. 
Beat  it  on  away  from  here  now. 
Make  way  for  a  new  guy  with  no  religion 

at  all— 
A  real  guy  named 
Marx,    Communist    Lenin,    Peasant    Stalin, 

Worker  Me— 
I  said  Me. 
Go  ahead  now.  you're  getting  In  the  way 

of  things.  Lord. — 
And  step  on  the  gas,  Christ. 
Move. 
Don't  be  so  slow  alwut  movln'." 


Charles  Laceille  Gifford 


MEMORIAL  ADDRESS 
or 

HON.  A.  SIDNEY  CAMP 

or  cxoaciA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  17,  1948 

On  the  life,  character,  and  public  service  of 
Hon.  Chablks  Lacxilxx  OtrroBD.  late  a  Rep- 
resentative from  tbe  State  of  Massachu- 
setts 

Mr.  CAMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  in- 
troduced to  Hon.  Charlxs  Laciille  Gir- 
roKo  soon  after  entering  the  Congress  in 
1939.  but  I  did  not  become  intimately  ac- 
quainted with  him  until  his  nomination 


to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
After  he  came  to  our  committee,  I  soon 
learned  his  sterling  qualities,  and  a$  time 
went  on  we  became  Intimate  friends  and 
I  appreciated  more  and  more  his  high 
character  and  his  marked  ability. 

Congressman  Oirroxo  possessed  a 
keen  nenne  of  fairness,  and  his  sparkling 
wit  and  cool  judgment  made  a  pit  a.sant 
occasion  of  many  an  otherwise  dull  and 
weary  session.  He  was  a  scholar  and 
poaseaaed  a  store  of  knowledge  from 
which  all  of  us  drew  when  occasion  de- 
manded 11.  He  was  an  expert  on  Eng- 
llsh  grammar,  at  well  as  parliam<mtary 
practices.  No  man  could  have  been  more 
diligent  and  constant  in  his  efforts  to 
serve  his  country  on  the  great  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  than  Congressman 
OirroRD. 

When  he  departed  this  life  soon  after 
we  left  for  our  summer  vacation  last 
year,  I  was  greatly  saddened.  Hl:i  State 
has  produced  many  great  men,  CHARLaa 
Laceilli  QirroRD  stands  high  among 
them. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  C.  COLE     - 

or  MtSSOUBI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  18,  1948 

Mr.  COLE  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  Include  the  followin?  radio 
broadcast  by  Jack  Beall  on  May  15.  1948: 

A  great  hubbub  has  been  raised  over  the 
recent  conversations.  In  Moscow,  between 
General  Smith — our  Ambassador  to  tlie  Soviet 
Union — and  Foreign  Minister  Molotov. 

In  sum  and  substance,  what  happimed  was 
that  this  country  sent  a  strong  note  to  tbe 
Soviet  Union,  saying  that  if  tbe  Soviets 
thought  we  were  going  to  weaken  or  call  off 
our  efforts  in  behalf  of  the  Marshall  plan, 
in  behalf  of  assisting  European  recovery,  they 
were  very  much  mistaken.  We  had  lieen  see- 
ing from  Russian  cfflclal  statements  and  in 
the  Soviet  press,  that  the  Moscow  Govern- 
ment was  waiting  for  a  weakening  of  our 
attitude  because  of  two  things — first,  because 
this  year  was  a  political  year,  a  campaign 
year,  when  all  attention  would  be  r.veted  on 
domestic  affairs  until  the  Presidential  elec- 
tion was  settled.  And  second,  becfruse  they 
expected  a  new  depression  to  hit  us.  soon. 
The  State  Department  Instructed  General 
Smith  to  make  it  clear  that  our  national 
elections  would  change  nothing  arid  that  a 
possible  depression  would  not  reduce  cur 
production  capacity,  presumably  fcr  war. 

So  far,  so  good.  It  was  a  fine  Ideii.  I  think, 
for  as  strong  a  message  as  that  to  be  deliv- 
ered. But  at  the  end  of  the  message  we  ap- 
pended a  sort  of  postscript  which  said  that 
we  were  unhappy  that  the  Soviet  Union  had 
forced  us  to  adopt  measures,  such  as  we  are 
now  pursuing,  and  that  we  did  not  despair 
of  a  turn  of  evenu  which  would  aermit  us 
to  "find  a  road  toward  a  decent  and  reason- 
able relationship,  with  a  fundamemal  relaxa- 
tion of  those  tensions  which  today  exercise 
so  unhappy  an  influence  on  International 
society  everywhere."  Then  Geneial  Smith 
delivered  this  statement: 

"As  far  as  the  United  States  is  concerned, 
the  door  is  alwaya  wide  open,  for  full  dis- 
cussion and  the  composing  of  our  differences. 
My   Government   earnestly   hopes   that   the 


members  of  the  Soviet  OovernoMnt  will  not 
take  lightly  the  position  of  the  United  SUtss 
Government,  as  here  expressed.  They  have  It 
In  their  power  to  alleviate  many  of  the  situa- 
tions which  tcKlay  weigh  so  heavily  on  all  In- 
ternational Ule  It  is  our  eameat  hope  that 
they  will  take  advantage  of  theee  possibilities 
If  they  do  they  will  not  find  us  lacklug  In 
readiness  and  eagerness  to  make  our  owu 
contribution  to  a  subluxation  c>r  world  ooo- 
dltlona,  entirely  compatible  with  the  security 
of  the  Soviet  people." 

The  State  Derartment  did  not  take  any 
other  nation— such  as  France  or  England— 
Into  lU  confidence.  It  did  nc»t  "consult"  in 
advance.  And  that  seems  to  have  been  a 
serious  mUUke  because,  on  a  thing  like 
thu,  even  If  it  was  not  an  Inviutlon  to  Rus- 
sU  to  talk  things  over,  alone,  with  the  United 
Butes — and  Svcretary  Marshall  and  Presi- 
dent Truman  have  been  very  specific  on  this 
point  and  said  that  there  never  was  such  an 
Intention— still  it  was  capable  of  that  sort 
of  Interpretation  by  the  other  westarn  powers, 
once  they  knew  atx>ut  It. 

And  MoloU)v  saw  to  It  that  they  knew 
about  It  very  stNin.  He  tasued  a  statement 
over  the  Hovlet  radio,  saying,  tn  effect,  that 
we  accept  your  invitation  to  a  two-power 
conference  to  make  peace  between  the  east, 
represented  by  us;  and  the  west,  represented 
by  you. 

Of  course,  that  played  bob.  Ths  btaU  Da* 
partment  has  bean  busy,  ever  since,  aaauring 
the  western  powers  that  we  were  not  sUrt< 
tng  peace  negotutlons  t>ehlnd  their  backs, 
without  considering  them.  It  has  denied 
that  It  Invited  a  conference  In  the  first  place. 
General  Marshall  ^as  emphasised  that  what 
he  wanted  out  of  Russia  waa  not  words,  but 
action.  The  message  delivered  to  Molotov 
by  Genersl  Smith,  when  you  read  It  over 
again,  certainly  would  seem  to  Indicate  that 
we  were  expecting  Russia  to  show  a  change 
In  her  actions,  to  show  her  desire  for  better 
relations  by  breaking  stalemates  which  have 
existed  in  the  United  Nations  over  a  dooen 
subjects,  and  in  tbe  Allied  Control  Council 
in  Berlin. 

But  the  message  did  not  exclude,  speclfl- 
cally.  the  idea  that  we  might  Just  sit  down 
with  the  Russians  and  talk.  That  was  the 
bad  mistake,  so  far  as  the  other  western 
countries  are  concerned.  It  tended  to  drive 
wedges  between  us  and  the  other  powers. 
They  demanded  explanations  all  over  tbe 
place,  showing  rather  plainly  that  they 
thought  something  was  going  on  about  which 
they  should  have  been  consulted,  at  least. 

In  the  words  of  Napoleon's  oiAnister. 
Fouch^:  "It  was  worse  than  a  crime;  it  was 
a  blunder." 

But  what  I  am  really  Interested  In  is  not 
the  blunder  phase,  but  what  It  shows  about 
the  intentions  of  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist 
Republics  regarding  future  peace.  t 

They  either  do  want  to  negotiate  with  us 
or  they  do  not.  Quite  apart  from  whether 
this  was  or  was  not  an  invitation  from  us  to 
them  to  consult  and  come  to  an  agreement. 
I  am  putting  the  problem  in  this  form: 
Granted  that  it  was  an  InvlUtlon.  or  that 
they  had  a  valid  right  to  look  upon  It  as  an 
invitation,  are  the  Soviet  rulers  really  grasp- 
ing the  invitation,  or  only  seeming  to.  for  the 
propaganda  value  before  the  world? 

I  am  trying  to  get  at  the  real  heart  of  the 
thing  as  It  affects  world  peace. 

Bo  I  ask,  did  Molotov.  In  his  reply  and 
the  manner  of  making  his  reply.  Indicate  any 
true  acceptance  of  the  putative  offer  even 
though  he  did  say.  in  so  many  words,  that 
his  country  "agrees  to  the  proposal  to  pro- 
ceed •  •  •  to  the  discussion  and  settle- 
ment of  differences  exUting  between  us." 

The  very  fact  that  Molotov  Is  a  master  of 
diplomacy  and  knows  the  correct  procedures 
of  that  art  Is  almost  sufficient.  In  Itself,  to 
show  that  he  didn't  care  a  whcx)p  about  hold- 
ing a  conference,  even  though  he  said  his 
country  was  willing  to  confer.  He  didn't 
give  two  whoops  about  bettering  relations. 
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tj  BwndtnR  th«  wvy  at  th«  Sovtot 

or  by  sJtiing  down  to  dtscuM  lnt«r- 

probl«flM.    BacauM   what   b*  ttMt 

.  how  IM  dM  It.  abaclutHf  boMad  . 

up  all     hAnca  of  tha  Tery  thing  ha  aald  ba 
waa  wll  ling  to  do 

Thto  mcMaga  rrom  ih«  8ta«a  Dapartmant. 
daUfar  d  by  Canaral  Smith  waa  a  moat  eoo- 
■ujl  ana.    Aod  yat.  without  cncMUltlaf 

, I.  and  i^atnat  all  dtptomatic  UMca. 

fVfellabad  tha  Mat  nn  the  Moaeow 
lofatbar   with   bia  raply.    Ha   atthar 

-  TB.     or     accurately 

had  not  conaultad 

or  ParU.    Naturally,  if 

iMNlf.MtbiaMafa. 

I  todnW  a  a(ad|a 

.  tha  waatarn  luropaan  cnuntriaa  and 

waa.  tharafora.  much  mora  inUraatad 

in  gat^ing  thU  advaotana  than  dntnR  any* 
'     would   aartcualy   advanoa   tha 
tha  two  graat  world 
ila  cmmtry  and  rurt 
waa  alao  a   propaganda   advantaca. 
_._  I  raadily  toraaaa  that  if  thto  approaab 

«■•  luMlihad  to  tha  world,  at  tbta  ata«a 
■Ml  tl  thU  manner.  RUMla  oould  acuttla  tha 
|lor  any  raal  gat-tofatbor  with  tha 
ppaavbig  to  atraa  «e  It.  in  thai 
pHony  tiM  raal  Boaalan  intan- 
•oatat  proya nda  taaiti  aay  to 
iha  w^wld.  "Tou  aaa— wa  accaptad.  but  tba 
baoftad  out— baebad  out 
Wa  want  paaoa.  Tba 
at* 
about  your  MMMbfalUa.  Brotbav 
Molotiv  ataru  out  whera  MMMavaUl  Mt  off. 
Wbi  t  Mololoa  haa  actually  doaa  la  to  ar> 
It  ao  tbat  any  afforta  to  MBMrvct  • 
cdlflca  would  coma  tumblf  down 
t  our  aara  and  tbat  our  aara.  alao.  wouiH 


way 


Onlta< 
of     M 


Tall 


ranfa 
paaoa 
about 


ba  var  r  rad  froai  tba  apactacla  that  be  would 
make  jf  ua  before  tha  other  powan.  Do  you 
thtnlc  tbat  now  there  would  be  any  cbanoa 
of  cor  earaattooa  or  anything  elae?  Do  you 
think  retattona  bave  been  bettered? 

There  ta  no  doubt  but  what  they  are  much 

now  than  'ney  were  5  da^a  ago 
At  his  preaa  and  redio  conference  on 
Say.  Prcatdent  Truman  said,  wttn 
reetratnt.  that  hia  hopea  lor  world 
had  not  bean  Improved  by  the  dlplo- 
exchange.     Both  'Jaorge  Varshail  and 

Ti  iimaii  know  wh2n  their  faces  have 

been  Japp«d  and  Incidentally,  the  facca  ot 
tKa  imertcan  people  alappad.  It  will  ba  a 
loa^  ^  Ime  before  this  Oofaormnent  will  place 
Itaelf  ^  a  poaltlon  of  ga  ting  lU  face  slapped 
again 
Am 
wanu 


ratbei 

a 


eral 


If   It   ta   true   that   the  Soviet   Union 

peace,  or  needs  peace,  then  perbapa 

tba  llunder  Is  not  by  us  but  by  Molotoa, 
who  eould  rather  ecore  dlplomaUc  points, 
ring  up  a  propaganda  victory,  than  to 
e  ady  solid  approach  made  to  peace. 
Twe  is  one  hopeful  thing  about  tbla 
'hoU  tblnt:  tbat  la  the  statement  from  Oen- 
;  laraball  saying  what  ba  waa  tnrtung 
waa  vat  %  conference  of  wordj  aad ilgBaturaa 
but  ictlon.  deeds,  really  sbowlaff  tbat  t^a 
Soela  Union  wanted  peace.  I  think  the 
time  las  long  since  gone  by  when  the  Soviet 
Unloi,  could  stand  up  before  the  world  and 
datm  good  faith  in  her  pltgbtad  word.  Onoa 
/  ■  "  widely  that  tba  Sovlat  word 
it  good  aa  tta  bond.  That  can  never  be 
alHMd  again,  until  a  complete 
reversal  of  Ita  cowaa  of  action  haa  taken 
place 
Tb<i  Soviet  Union  haa  proved  a  world 
}b—t  Har  alfbatura  haa  bounceit  toe 
timea  Iha  baa  run  out  of  credit,  ba- 
ahe  has  run  out  of  credibility.  Oam^ 
paot>le  need  not  blame  themaelvea  10 
_  lly  by  a  hot-check  artlat, 
have  their  heads  tiamined 
keep  on  eollecttivi  signaiurea  on 
blU  of  papar  aud  placing  any  ra> 


M 


eauae 

cratu 

ba  ta  ten  IB 

iMt  tiay 


1  itiink  Ml  )ui«  liat,  for  tiM  raoofd. 
of  th  >  inatancaa  of  bod  fbllfr— «(  BOt  ^ 
tnt    intarikatloBOl    coowUttMBta, 


entarad  into.  Tbaaa  are  not  eaaaa  of  Just 
dragBli«  f«*t  and  refualng  to  coopcraU  with 
othar  nations.  TlMaa  are  caaca  wbera 
tiaotlaa  or  other  obligations  have  been  dis- 
bonored.  been  brosan. 

Vlrat  I  might  bwntlon  the  Rooaavelt- 
Utvinoff  treaty  bf  which  tha  Soviau  vara 
raeopriaad  by  tbla  oountry  in  ItSS.  Wo  roe- 
ngnlanl  them  In  exchange  for  tbalt  pgolaa 
to  do  various  things.  One  of  tboaa  prooBtaaa 
waa:  "To  raapact,  acrupuluualy.  the  india- 
puuble  right  of  the  United  itataa  to  order 
Its  own  life,  within  Its  own  Jurtadlctloo.  in 
its  own  way  and  to  refrain  from  tntarfarlng. 
la  anjr  manner,  in  tba  latamal  affair*  of  tha 
trnitad  SUtaa.  lU  tamt4ytae  or  iJum— loni." 
I  leave  It  to  you  to  Judge  wbetbar  or  Dot  tbo 
Soviet  Union,  or  lu  agaMMa,  tha  CodMitt- 
niat  Party  In  tba  Unltad  Siataa.  tba  Comln- 
tarn  or  tba  CoAtaform.  bava  lived  up  to 
ibu. 

If  you  care  to  gat  hold  of  a  book  by  Wil- 
liam  C     Bullitt,    our    nrit    Ambaaaadpr    to 
the  Soviet  Union  and  originally  a  frland  to 
that   government,    you    will   fttid  a   supple- 
ment In  the  back  that  lisU  M  Moar  csmb  of 
treaty    breaktar      Tba    book    Is   called   Tha 
(Jraal  Oloba  Itaalf.    Tba  broken  treaties  In- 
clude those  by  Ruula  with  Poland.  LatvU. 
Liihuania.  and  Kstunla.     They   Include  tba 
violation  of  the  Covenant  of  the  Leagtia  of 
Nations,    by    the   Invasion    c(    Pinland,    for 
which  Russia  got  bounced  out  of  the  League. 
Thry   include   violation   of  one  of   the   Arst 
treaties  which  the  Suvtat  Union  made— the 
Treaty  of  lUga.  with  PolOBd.  bocfe  to  March 
of  loai.    Tbey  Include  nonagfi eeelon  pacta 
and  mutual-aasUtance  pacu  and  treaties  of 
friendship   and   of   raapact   for   aoverelgnty 
with   half  a  dozen   nations  on   her   borders, 
including  Rumania  and  Bulgaria.     They  In- 
clude   tbe    Anglo-Soviet-Iranlan    Treaty    of 
1943.  whereby  the  SovieU  promised  to  with- 
draw troops  from  Iranian  soil  not  later  than 
a  mffnt**"  after  boatllttAca   had   ceased.     It 
took  moatba  of  world  Unsion  and  argument, 
In  the  United  Nations,  to  get  her  out.  long 
after   tbe   0-mooth    period   had    run.     They 
include  the  Declaration  of  Tehran,  to  guar- 
antee the  sovereignty  of  Iran,  in  violation 
of  which  the  Soviet  Union  set  up  a  hoatUa 
goaarament  In  Azerbaijan. 

Baaldea,  there  Is  the  Yalta  agreement, 
whereby  the  Soviet  promised  free  and  un- 
fettered elections  In  Poland  and  promised  aid 
to  the  liberated  people  of  Europe  In  solving, 
by  democratic  means,  their  political  and  eco- 
nomic problems.  Poland  and  the  Balkan 
countries  were  sold  down  the  river  on  that 
promise,  and  the  promise  was  brutally  vio- 
lated In  each  and  every  InsUnce. 

The  Ink  was  hardly  dry  on  the  peace  treaty 
with  Bulgaria,  guaranteeing  civil  Ilbertlee. 
than  Petltoff  was  Judicially  murdered  by  a 
government  which  was  controlled  from 
liaacow. 

In  Rumania,  where  the  Soviet  la  treaty- 
pledged  to  withdraw  Its  army,  no  leaa  than 
half  a  mlllloa  Soviet  troopa  remain. 

The  Treaty  of  Potsdam  provided  that  Ger- 
many should  be  treated  as  an  economic  unit 
and  that  demoerbtle  partiee  In  Germany 
should  be  enoouriged.  Both  stlpulatloiu 
have  t>een  flagrantly  violated  and  now  wa 
are  threatened  with  being  pushed  out  of 
Berlin,  literally,  by  tha  Soviets,  through 
traaty-breaklng  restrictions  on  transit  to  and 
from  Berlin. 

I  auppoaa  we  Just  have  to  laugh  when  wa 
think  of  tba  Soviet  treaty  with  China,  which 
promlaaa  moral  and  material  support  only 
to  tba  National  OoTtraaiant  of  Chiang  Kal- 


spota— I  think  wa  should  be.  pertiapa.  mere 
cautkMM  tban  ever. 

Stalin,  blmaclf.  diacuaacs  in  a  book  called 
Problama  of  Leninism  the  difference  between 
stratacy  and  Uctlcs.  SUategy,  he  says,  la 
for  tbe  long  pull.  Tactics  are  for  the  abort 
period.  They  change  with  tbe  ebb  and  flow 
of  tba  revolutionary  movement.  He  si  Id 
tactJoa  cbaoga  dooaita  of  tlmaa  wbUa  tba 
main  strategy  always  remains  tha  aanu— 
tba  world  rtvolutlon  and  the  victory  of  com- 
muatam.  Ba  quotaa  Lenin  to  tha  effect  tl.at 
revolutlofxary  partlae  must  learn  tbat  "vic- 
tory u  impoaalbU  without  laarnlng  both  bum 
to  atuck  and  bow  to  retreat  properly  " 

"Tbe  object  of  tbla  atratagy."  aays  Stalin, 
"la  to  gain  time,  to  daoompoaa  the  energy, 
and  to  aaaentbla  (oroaa,  ao  ta  to  take  tha 
offaaalve  later. ' 

Tba  meaning.  I  think,  la  very  dear. 


Looking  back,  it  u  vary  bard  to  tea  wbara- 
la  Stalin  is  any  different  from  tba  Kaiser  or 
■Mar  in  retarding  solenvn  treatlea  as  acrapa 
of  paper 

And  even  if  Molotov  bad  coom  to  ue  In 
tha  Arat  place  aakio«  for  talka— or  even  tt 
tha  Sovtota  bad  modlAad  thalr  aetlooa  ao 
that    tbey  eaamed  to  bava  changed   thalr 


Warmooceriiif  aad  MiliUriu 


IXTBI8ION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  PHILIP  J.  PHILBIN 

or  MAaaACMt;srrrs 
m  THl  HOU8C  OP  RKPRBSITTTATIVKl 

ruesdav.  May  li,  1948 

Mr.  PHTLBIN  Mr  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarka  In  the  Ric- 
OKD.  I  Include  the  following  addi-eas  I  de- 
livered at  Boston  on  May  17.  1C48: 

There  are  already  disturbing  signs  and 
characteristics  of  the  totalitarian  police  stute 
In  this  country,  said  Phiibii«.  Pretsure  or 
economic  and  industrial  regimentation,  the 
abrogation  of  civil  libertlee.  and  tbe  threat- 
ened militarization  of  the  Nation  are  all 
leading  us  In  the  direction  of  social  and 
political  tyranny.  The  country  Is  confronted 
with  the  evU  of  iupetmllltarlsm  The  only 
barrier  to  a  completely  mllltarlred  and  rejl- 
mented  American  body  politic  Is  the  force  of 
an  aroused  public  opinion. 

Warmongering,  war  ncares.  and  war  h^**- 
terta  have  been  feverishly  generated  and  fli.g- 
rantly  promoted  by  tboae  high  In  official  civil 
and  military  authority.  In  countless  ways 
of  late  a  campaign  to  develop  an  aggresa.ve 
war  spirit  in  this  country  has  been  carr  ed 
on  and  a  war  fear  has  thus  been  produ<-ed 
and  spread  throughout  tbe  Nation  which  Itas 
gravely  upset  our  people  and  has  bad  dis- 
turbing repercussions  on  the  public  senti- 
ment of  other  peace-loving  nations  friendly 
to  the  democratic  cauae. 

It  Is  the  aim  of  tbeaa  propaganda  devices 
to  secure  compulsory  military  regimentation 
of  America.  Buch  a  program  will  ruin  and 
wreck  the  United  States  which  we  have  tra- 
ditionally known.  It  will  enslave  our  youth 
at  a  time  when  there  Is  no  real  national 
emergency,  undermine  our  educational,  re- 
ligious, social,  and  Industrial  standards,  regi- 
ment our  economic  system  and  busAicss. 
reinstate  wartime  controls  over  Industry  and 
commodities,  and  militarize  the  Nation.  Tills 
permanent  militariration  means  excessive 
and  growing  tax  burdens,  which  wUl  be  o^er 
123  000.0000  000  for  military  purposes  alcna 
for  fiscal  year  1940.  and  threatens  the  coun'  ry 
with  atagnatlon  and  bankruptcy.  Tbe  Inf  a- 
tlonary  prtca-rockettng  effects  of  this  and 
other  related  programs  are  already  being  f»lt 
la  tha  markets  of  America  aa  tha  avertga 
houMWlfe  well  knowa. 

Thara  la  abaoiuuiy  no  neeaaalty  in  paata- 
time  to  militarise  our  cherished  Amarlcan 
InatltutlOM  of  freedom  of  the  individual  and 
rraadon  of  Inltlatlvt  la  order  to  secure  tbe 
Nation  against  danger  from  foreign  attack  or 
to  prapara  it  adequaUly  to  meet  othar  tyiaa 
of  ■iiUMliai  or  Infiltration  which  may  mta- 
aca  tha  national  Mcurity. 
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A  strons  Impregnable  national  defense  Is 
essential  but  It  must  be  modemlaed.  stream- 
lined—a  fast-thinking  and  fast-moving 
Army,  the  mightiest  fleet  In  the  world  to 
protect  our  bases,  our  commerce  and  Unas 
of  communication — which  we  already  have— 
and  above  all  en  overwhelming  Air  Porce. 
such  as  I  have  so  vigorously  advocated,  com- 
prtoed  of  the  latest  types  of  aircraft  and  In- 
vention, 

These  powerful  forcea  In  paaoatlme  under 
our  Amorloan  system  should  be  msnned  en- 
Mnly  by  professional ly  trained  career  volun- 
teers The  evidence  conclusively  show*  that 
the  Navy  can  get  all  the  men  It  needs  with- 
out any  form  of  compulsion,  and  the  Air 
Corps  Is  now  turning  voluntearr  away,  and 
that  It  la  neither  wise  nor  nacaaaary  to  In* 
Btltute  the  draft,  ur  any  other  compulsory 
system  In  order  to  get  tbe  limited  number  of 
men  allegedly  required  by  the  Army  at  a  time 
when  there  U  no  national  emergency. 

Elghuan-yaar-old  boys  cannot  handle  the 
Intrlcau  davlcaa  of  modern  war.  Ixperl- 
anced.  profaaslonal  career  men,  organised 
voluntarily,  well-paid,  well-housed,  well- 
treated,  and  scientifically  trained  are  re- 
quired for  this  task  Organised  reservet  and 
by  all  means  the  National  Guard  which  has 
rendered  such  cansplcuous  service  to  the 
country  In  the  past  should  be  built  up  to  ade- 
quate strength,  though  the  Army  has  done 
virtually  nothing  along  these  lines.  In  fact 
by  the  provisions  of  pending  legislation,  our 
great  and  Invaluable  National  Guard  will  be 
completely  absorbed  Into  the  Pederal  military 
bureaucracy  of  high-ranking  officers  at  an 
early  date. 

Under  our  Constitution  the  military  au- 
thority Is  subordinate  to  the  civilian  au- 
thority and  that  Is  the  way  It  should  remain. 
It  should  not  be  permitted  to  dominate,  as 
It  is  now  seeking  to  do.  the  policy-making 
functions  of  the  Congress.  Supermllitarlam 
is  no  answer  to  the  problems  of  democracy 
any  more  than  It  Is  an  answer  to  the  prob- 
lems of  national  defenae  In  this  advanced, 
scientific  atomic  age. 

Militaristic  fascism  Is  Just  as  much  an 
outrage  to  America.  Just  as  obnoxious  to  our 
people.  Just  aa  alien  to  our  institutions  as 
Is  Marxist  communism.  Both  systems  are 
enemies  of  democracy  and  of  the  spirit  of 
freedom. 

Statesmen  will  have  failed  In  their  greatest 
duty  to  the  people  unless  they  provide  a 
peaceful  world,  but  until  that  day  comes  we 
must  be  certain  that  our  Nation  Is  prepared 
against  every  contingency.  Meanwhile,  let 
all  true  Americans  record  their  uncom- 
promising opposition  to  revolutionary 
changes  In  our  pattern  of  government.  Only 
the  force  of  a  powerful  public  opinion  can 
prevent  this  most  unwelcome  result. 


Raymond  Smiley  Spriof  er 


it  can  be  truthfully  said  that  he  was  a 
splendid  man.  a  wise  counselor,  an  able 
lawyer,  and  an  especially  fine  representa- 
tive of  his  district. 

After  our  party  came  In  control  of  the 
House,  on  several  occasions,  Judge 
Spiinocr  was  selected  to  preside  over  the 
deliberations  of  the  House  and  he  did 
this  with  real  ability. 

He  wai  a  many-tided  man  and  what- 
ever he  did  ha  did  well,  Hia  keen  aenae 
of  humor  never  failed  him.  He  waa  ex- 
ceedingly kind  and  solicitous  abciut  the 
health  of  other  Members,  HIn  finl  salu- 
tation every  day  was  t^ils:  "Are  .vou  all 
right?"  And  this  was  no  mere  perfunc- 
tory inquiry.  It  was  ftoulnt  deilre  to 
know  that  the  person  iddrggggd  wm  Id 
good  health  and  strength. 

Since  his  going  we  have  all  learned  his 
true  value  and  it  is  Impossible  to  state 
how  much  he  has  been  missed,  I  per- 
sonally shall  always  feel  that  my  life  has 
bsen  enriched  by  knowing  Judge  Sprin- 
om  as  I  did  and  I  know  that  his  district. 
his  State  and  his  Nation  has  lost  a  truly 
great  man. 


MEMORIAL  ADDRESS 
or 

HON.  LOUIS  E.  GRAHAM 

or  PINNST1.VANU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RIPRESENTATIVBS 

Monday.  May  17.  194S 

On  the  life,  character,  and  public  service  of 
Hon.  Ratmonb  Smilxt  SpaiNCkx,  late  a 
Representative  from  the  SUte  of  Indiana 

Mr,  GRAHAM.    Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 

pas.slng  of  the  late  RAYifOKO  Smiliy 
Sprincir  I  lost  a  true  friend  of  many 
years  standing.  We  both  entered  Con- 
ireu  on  the  same  day.  We  were  both  ap- 
pointed to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary at  the  same  time  and  sat  side  by 
side  for  nearly  9  years.  In  that  period  of 
time  I  came  to  know  Judge  Springer  well. 
We  had  many  things  In  common.    Of  him 


The  State  of  Israel 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  EMANUEL  CELLER 

or   NEW    TOXK  • 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVKS 

Wednesday,  May  12,  1948 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  granted  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Record,  I  include  the  following  state- 
ment I  recently  made: 

THE  BTATX   OF   ISXAKL 

The  Jewish  state  is  and  will  continue  to  bs. 

It's  a  simple  enough  statement.  The 
Jewish  state  Is  and  will  continue  to  be.  As 
Xpu  roll  It  over  rnd  over  and  over  again  In 
your  mind  the  magic  of  Its  meaning  shines 
through. 

It  Is  an  achievement  In  history  as  remarka- 
ble as  any  we  know.  There  were  times  when 
the  bitterness  against  betrayal  was  almost 
too  much  to  bear.  But  today  the  blue  and 
white  flag  of  Israel  flys  high  In  the  wind. 
The  flag  Is  proud  and  brave — a  banner  of 
freedom  from  bondage.  That  flag  Uvea. 
There  shall  be  none  to  tear  It  down. 

Seven  hundred  thomand  Jews  In  Palestine 
looked  the  world  squarely  in  the  f«ce  and 
said.  "This  shall  be,"  and  it  Is. 

While  the  United  Nations  were  told  partl- 
/  tlon  could  not  be  Implemented,  the  H.iganah 
took  Tiberias  and  stopped  the  Arabs  at 
Mlshmar-Haenek.  While  the  United  States 
urged  trusteeship,  the  Hagannab  tooi  Safed 
and  Kastel  and  destroyed  the  road  blocks 
that  Impeded  traffic  from  Jerusalem  to  Tel 
Aviv.  While  there  were  those  who  still  clung 
to  the  plan  of  federalization  with  a  Jewish 
ghetto  m  Palestine,  the  Jews  overrati  Jaffa. 
While  the  United  Nations  floundered  about, 
Impotently.  In  a  sea  of  words,  the  Jews  of 
Palestine  clothed  the  skeleton  of  government, 
breathing  life  Into  It.  Fighting  and  creating 
at  tha  same  time— holding  back  tha  enemy 
and  withal  organUlng  the  funcUons  of  sUU. 
That  meant  triple  dangerous  duty  for  every 
inhabiunt  of  Israal.  Ufe  and  death  ilde  by 
side.  The  sama  aklll.  the  same  genius  for 
organtaatlon.  tha  same  eure  scientific  knowl- 
adlga,  the  same  swaat  and  muscle  and  mind 
that  cleared  tha  wasulands  of  PalasUna  have 
made  the  dream  of  Israel  coma  true. 

Por  many,  many  years  I  have  watched  this 
drama  unfold.    On  the  violent  stage  were 


scenes  of  betrayal  and  murder.  Intrigue  and 
powerful  lusts,  dishonor  and  malice  and 
greed.  But  If  you  listened  carefully,  offstage 
was  the  sound  of  a  marching  people,  a  small 
band,  heavy  with  the  burden  of  tragic  mem- 
ory. You  can  hear  It  more  plainly  now,  this 
sound  of  marching.  And.  strangely  enough. 
It  U  not  martial.  It  Is  rather  like  the  In- 
creajiing  tempo  of  a  hymn.  It's  like  the 
heartbeat  of  a  people  marching  Into  life, 
dignity,  sacurlty. 

ThU  it  no  tlmt  to  recount  tba  miserable 
dUhonorable.  callous  betrayals.  The  Jews  of 
Palestine  gathering  their  own  reaources  unto 
thtmselves  have  "evealed  the  shabbliieas  of 
thaat  sets  of  betrayal.  They  could  not  buy 
powerful  friFiids  with  nil,  nor  thra^Un  upru- 
Ingi,  nrr  fill  the  halls  of  utata  with  aound  , 
and  fury.  Thrice  they  had  to  eompromtaa. 
but  beyond  that  as  men  of  honor,  as  brave 
men  tbey  could  not  go.  They  had  work  to 
do,  and,  by  Ood.  they  did  It.  Theirs  and 
theirs  alone  are  the  honor  and  the  glory 

Then  came  the  rem  hour-— fl  p  m  ,  our  time 
Friday,  May  14.  The  BrltUh  withdrew.  The 
mandate  ended.  The  Shofar  s<iunded  the  call 
to  attend  The  words  of  an  historic  declara- 
tion of  independence  resounded  throughout 
the  world.  We  hear  a  m<xlern  prophet, 
Oavid  Ben  Ourlon  at  Tel  Aviv  Intone: 

"Exiled  from  Palestine,  the  Jewish  people 
remained  faithful  to  it  In  all  the  countries 
of  their  dispersion,  never  ceasing  to  pray  and 
hope  for  their  return  and  restoration  of  their 
national  freedom 

"Accordingly,  we  the  members  of  the  na- 
tional council  representing  the  Jrwtsh  peo- 
ple In  Palestine  and  the  Zionist  movement 
of  the  world,  met  together  In  solemn  as- 
sembly by  virtue  of  the  natural  and  hlstorlc< 
right  of  the  Jewish  people  and  of  resolution 
of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  United  Na- 
tions, hereby  proclaim  the  establishment  of 
the  Jewish  state  In  Palestine,  to  be  called 
Israel." 

Thus  the  Republic  of  Israel  Is  bom  In  the 
birthplace  of  the  Jewish  people. 

Our  cup  of  happiness  was  overflowing.  But 
our  rejoicing  reached  fever  pitch  with  the 
sudden  announcement  that  President  Tru- 
man had  recognlxed  the  de  facto  Government 
of  Israel. 

This  action  was  a  stroke  of  rare  statesman- 
ship. President  Truman  has  earned  thereby 
cur  admiration  and  praise.  The  recognition 
Is  consonant  with  cherished  American  tradi- 
tion. We,  who  have  zealously  guarded  our 
independence  for  172  years  could  hardly 
withhold  independence  from  the  Jews  who 
have  sought  It  for  2,000  years. 

President  Truman  undoubtedly  had  thrtist 
aside  and  ptished  back  some  of  his  mlsad- 
vlsers — the  Arabphlles  in  the  State  Depart- 
ment— and  did  what  his  heart  prompted  him 
to  do. 

In  recognizing  Israel  he  recognized  an  In-^ 
escapable  fact.     He  proved  that  power  poli- 
tics, back-stairs  Intrigue,  dubloue  diplomacy 
must   yield   to  the   real   facts   In   Palestine,    » 
where  the  Jews  have  set  up  their  sUte  and 
given  it  the  essentials  of  sovereignty.     The 
perserverance.   the   Intrepidity,   the   energy, 
the  wisdom  of  the  Jews  in  setting  up  a  gov- 
ernment,  running   the    trains,   carr^'lng   €he 
mails,  collecting  taxes,  minting  coins,  estab-' 
lishlng  law  and  order  was  too  much  for  oU 
lobbyists,  too  overpowering  to  striped  panta 
cookie  pushers. 

But  President  Truman  saw  tbe  true  pic- 
ture and  promptly  gave  the  signal  of  recog- 
nition. His  action  waa  aa  refreshing  as  a 
cool  braaae  In  the  heat  of  summer. 

Undoubtedly  tba  President  will  follow  bU 
encouraging  bestowal  of  recognition  of  Israal 
with  raoofnltlon  of  Israel's  status  as  a  bellig- 
erent. Tba  neighboring  Arab  sutes  have  de- 
clared war  upon  Israel,  which  needs  cannon 
to  answer  Arab  salvos  of  gun&ra.  Tbla  an- 
UUt  tbe  lifting  of  tba  arma  embargo  tor 
Israel.  That  relief  must  follow  raoognltloa 
Ineviubly  as  day  follows  night. 

Of  course  tha  same  forces  that  stayed  Tru- 
man's band  on   partition   will   ba  at  wor% 
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to  prevent  hU  UfUnc  of  th«  «mb»rio. 
iull  afaUi  be  <M<Mt«d.   May  that  band 
to  bold  back  tta«  Prealdect  be  again 
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Tnusan  tbus  beadi  a  queue  of 

Ouatemala  bas  flven  Inael 

statu*.    Ruaeta.  tbe  SUtIc  coun- 

the    BrUUh    Dcmlnlona.    many    Pan 

Republic*    vlU    doubUeaaly    and 

..,  follow  tult. 

we  have  gatiicrad  bare  today  tn  salute 

Jewtah  atau  la  Important.    What  we 

today  la  laaportant.     Tbe  Jewi  of 

are  not  alooe  and   we   must   UU 

We  ouut  let  tbcm  know  that  we 

keep  working,  working  In  our  way  to 

tbe  untvereal  i  wwgnttlnn  of  tbe  Jew- 

.  J.  eo  that  tn  tbe  company  of  the  na- 

of  tbe  world  It  can  taJie  tu  rightful 

iB    mankind's    qucat    for    peace    and 
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We  can  help  with  money  and  materlal. 
The  kcuble  duty  of  building  the  state  and 
ling  It  still  falla  beavUy  upon  the  Jews 
Off  Ft^imUne.  Their  (aU  U  not  a  matter  of 
to  us.  It  matters  very.  very,  very 
aodl.  indeed.  There  U  stlU  this  bualnesa  of 
tlM  I  nlted  States  arms  embargo  to  deal  with. 
Therf  te  tbe  bualnees  of  BriUah-Arab  In- 
to deal  with  There  are  the  bomeleea 
.kmoaaeasad  In  DP  camps  to  concern  us. 
I  la  tike  eeooomy  of  Palestine  to  bolster. 
sy  which  the  mandatory  power  bas 
donel  Its  beet  to  destroy 

I  1  lo  not  want  to  dwell  ujaon  these  now. 
But  want  you  to  rememl>er  theae  objectives 
wbei  k  this  moment  of  high  excitement  dies 
dowiL  We  knew  powerful  nations  will  try 
to  uw  tbe  Jewish  state  as  a  pawn  on  the 
strangle  thesahnsrrl  of  the  Middle  Bast  We 
sbaU  be  moro  than  naive  If  we  permit  onr- 
s*lv4i  the  luxury  of  believing  that  the  Jew- 
^  tat*  wUl  and  easy  universal  acceptance 
of  Hi  soverelgntv  While  we  know  the  sen- 
lit,  tbe  overwhelming  sentiment  of  tbe 
,,JeB  of  the  world  la  flrmly  on  the  side  of 
tbe .  ewtob  state,  we  know.  too.  there  arc  thoae 
in  \  oeiuons  of  trxut  and  power  In  govern - 
wbo  would  cast  aside  moral  principle* 
for  kslllih  gain.  They  have  not  been  too 
•tfKit  tn  the  game  they  have  played.  They 
bavi  UOBdHred  and  have  lost.  But  tbey 
wUl  bear  watching 

T  te  survival  of  the  Jewish  sUU  U  clvlll- 
mti  n's  test.  The  Jews  came  into  Palestine 
Witt  plow*,  not  with  guns.  The  battle  today 
la  n  >t  for  them  one  of  conquest,  but  cf  de- 
feai  I.  Within  tbe  ataU  they  are  developing 
soctil  forms  of  governaoent  for  free,  secure 
dth  ens  In  the  democratic  framework  It  la 
a  land  of  learning  and  creation  In  the  aru 
In  tbe  sciences.  Here  Is  s  fresh  approocb 
In  •  atebood.  In  it  are  a  promts*  and  a  bop* 
tha  the  new  State  of  Israel  v  Jl  prove  again 
tbe  gentua  that  resides  in  the  spirit  of  man 
tha  urges  htm  on  to  the  unending  search  for 
Ilhe-atlon  and  light 


I 


MxxMAK.  who  waa  stricken  and  died  sud- 
denly here  last  month,  after  diUgenUy 
and  ably  serving  his  State  and  his  Nation 
for  14  years. 

He  was  one  of  the  first  Members  of  the 
Hotise  to  come  and  Introduce  himself  to 
me  when  I  entered  the  Congress  in  1939. 
and  as  time  went  on  I  appreciated  more 
and  more  his  character  and  his  marked 
ability.  His  keen  grasp  of  the  farm 
problems  of  the  South,  and  specially  of 
his  native  State,  was  ever  uppermost  In 
hla  thoughts,  and  no  man  could  have 
been  more  diligent  and  constant  In  his 
eflorts  to  raise  the  standard  of  agricul- 
ture than  he. 

He  was  a  great  lawyer  and  keenly  In- 
terested in  every  ImporUnt  legislative 
program.  Okvilli  Znoi«ii\H's  high 
character  and  sterling  worth  were  appre- 
ciated by  every  person  who  knew  him. 
His  State  has  lost  one  of  Its  greatest  cltl- 
ams,  and  I  extend  my  sympathy  to  his 
bereaved  family. 


.    feel    reverent    and    humble    before    tbe 
ach  evement  of  this  small  group  of  Palcettne 
who  tn  the  fervor  of  tbetr  faith  have 
this  cone  tr\i*.     Let  ua  rejoice  and 
wtth   tbom.     The  people  of  2Uon  are 
in. 


OrriikZ 


MEMORIAL  ADnfOBBB 

or 

HON  A.  SIDNEY  CAMP 

or  csoaciA 
t^  THB  HOUSB  OP  RflPWHBtTATIVM 

MtmiaM.  Maj/  17.  1948 

da  tbe  life,  cbaraatar.  and  public 

OavnxK  2 ■mm.  late  a 

tiv^  from  tbe  auu  of  Mtanvrl. 

]tr.  CAMP.    Mr.  Speaker.  It  is  hatil 


foi 


i    I 


me  to  express  my  loss  tn  the  death  of 
friend  and  neighbor.  Oivnxg  Zm- 


Commanism 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILUAM  C.  COLE 


or  uasouai 


IN  THB  HOOSl  OP 


BENTATIVK3 


•  Tuesday.  May  ti.  1949 
Mr   COLE  of  Missouri.     Mr    Speaker 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.   I   Include   the   following   radio 
broadcast  by  Jack  Beall  on  May  8.  1948; 
Good   evenlr^.     I    was   talking    last    week 
about  Soviet  athetam  and  the  antireUgtous 
character  of  the  Communist  Party.    I  showed. 
from   their  own  writings  and  sayings,  that 
the    leaders    of    the    Communist    revolution 
regarded  religion,  not  only  as  the  opium  of 
tbe  people,  but  as  something  to  stamp  out. 
Tiiree  distinct  eravea  of  religious  oppression 
have  swept  tbe  Soviet  Union,  accompanied 
by    organized    efforts    on    the    part    of    the 
league  of  tbe  mUltant  godleee  to  harsss.  t>e- 
Uttle.  and  ridicule  religion  of  all  s<.>rta     The 
power  of  the  sute  waa  also  turned  on.  full 
force,     sgalnat     religion        They     blew     up 
cburcbe*.    oonverted    them    to    storebnaaa. 
■table*.  *n^  ganc**.  aelsed  billions  In  church 
property.      Tbey    arrested    and    exiled    and 
murdered   prleeta   and   made   attendance   at 
reUgKMia  aeivtcea  a  periloiu  thing.     While  a 
truce   baa   noiw   been   suuck    up   with   tbe 
leaders    of    tbo    Ortbodox    Greek    CatboUc 
Cburcb.  tai  BoHla.  and  while  It  Is  no  losiger 
an  act  of  physical  courage  (or  the  ordinary 
ptrsTHW  to  go  to  church,  it  may  be  a  short- 
lived truce  and  there  la  stUl  strict  party  dla- 
orbninaUon  againat  tbe  church.     No  Com- 
IMBiUst  Party    member   can   reniain   on    the 
rot's  of  tbe  party  if  he  U  known  to  go  to 
church,  or  ewea  if  be  geu  married  by  s  priest 
Maaa  tte  party  la  tbe  route  to  all  preferment 
ta  tb*  •ovtet  Uafcm.  up  to  6XMM).000  of 


off  from  organlaad  rMfloa.  Atbalrtte 
tf»g«  are  still  prescribed  for  the  Komeotnol*— 
tbe  Conununist  youth  organisation — and  It 
ks  noticeable  that  85  paroent  of  tbe  cburch- 
in  Russia,  todsf .  are  tfeo  oMorty  and 
Tbo  OoauBoalot  Party  bopm 
tbot.  vbereas  rtgtd  repreestoos  fatted  to  kill 
off  aU  religtaniB  asntiment.  It  will  nevertbe- 
lass  die  off  at  tbe 
paign  to  bring  up  yoong  people  as 

One  ■Oiidiis  bow  ministers  of  reitgloo  tai 
tbi*  eoaattr  «■■  pamibly  defend  tbe  Sowlat 
OikMm  as  bslB(  a  eountry  where  trssdoaa  of 
.  U  piacUMd.    It  cannot  be  denied  by 


them  that  there  is  no  freedom  of  religion  for 
at  least  6.000.000  people.  The  party  mlll- 
tantly  prevenu  them  from  going  to  church, 
on  pain  of  loelng  their  plac<!  as  party  mem- 
ber*, their  oOcial  poalUons  and  their  pre- 
ferred sUtus  m  a  hundred  'rays.  The  same 
thing  applies  to  the  horde*  of  young  people 
who  are  being  trained  in  ibe  ways  of  the 
party— there  Is  no  freedom  of  religion  for 
them,  unless  they  renounce  all  hop)e  of  be- 
coming party  members. 

Bven  aatde  from  the  question  of  freedom  or 
nonfreedom  of  religious  worship,  one  wonders 
how  minister*  of  religion,  In  this  country. 
can  stomach  a  regtn-e  whose  leaders  publicly 
announce  not  only  their  personal  dlst>ellef 
In  God.  Christianity,  and  Chrlatlan  ethlca. 
but  express  their  olBclal  hostility  as  well. 

I  was  reading  the  other  day  the  new  biog- 
raphy of  Lenin,  by  David  8hub— a  moet  use- 
ful book  on  which  the  author  lavished  mors 
than  10  years  of  research— and  I  came  across 
a  description  of  the  scene  In  which  L«nin, 
at  the  age  of  16.  renounced  religion  A  friend 
of  Lenlns.  In  his  boyhood  days,  wrote  this 
recollection:  "When  he  (Lenin)  clearly  per- 
ceived that  there  was  no  God.  he  tore  the 
croas  violently  from  his  neck,  spat  upon  it. 
contemptuously,  and  threw   it  away." 

In  effect,  tbe  Communiata.  ever  since,  have 
been  spitting  conUmptuoualy  upon  the  cross. 
And  why  ministers  of  religion,  of  all  people, 
find  themaslves  mixed  up  In  Communist- 
front  iwgsiilntlmn  defending  communism, 
and  Conununlsts.  becoming  Communist  and 
fellow  travelers  themselves,  passes  all  im- 
derstanding. 

WeU.  be  that  as  It  may.  what  1  want  to 
talk  sbout  tonight  U  the  actual  religion  of 
Communut  Rusala,  tbe  oiBcial  sUte  religion. 
IscaiMc  tbey  have  got  one.  In  the  place  of 
tbe  trinity  they  have  placed  three  men — 
Ifarx.  Lenin,  and  Stalin.  The  new  religion 
which  baa  been  fastened  on  the  Soviet  Union, 
in  place  of  the  old.  Is  the  so-called  scientific 
religion  of  ICarxlsn  "dlslectlcal  materlaliam." 
As  modified  In  practice.  It  now  has  its  com- 
plicated theology,  its  dogma.  lU  scbolastl- 
clsm.  Ita  mysticism  Its  saints,  lu  priesthood, 
lU  adepts.  lU  special  apocalyptic  vlslra-— 
wbleb  Is  its  heaven  on  earth,  far  removed— 
and  Its  special  hells  for  the  unbeliever. 

No  leaa  an  authority  tha-  Arnold  Toynbee, 
m  bis  momuntnfeal  Study  of  History,  likens 
communism  to  a  rsUflon. 

"In  Marxian  communism,"  be  says,  we 
nave  a  notorious  example  in  our  midst  of  a 
modern  western  philosophy  which  has 
changed  In  a  lifetime  quite  out  of  recogni- 
Uon.  into  a  proletarian  religion,  taking  the 
path  of  vtolcaes  and  carving  out  lU  New  Je- 
rusalem with  the  sword  on  the  plains  ot 
Russia  •  •  •  Marx  has  taken  the  god- 
dess "historical  neceaslty"  In  place  of  Jeho- 
vah, for  his  dlety.  and  the  internal  proletar- 
iat of  the  Western  World.  In  place  of  Jewry, 
for  his  cbossn  people,  and  hU  Messianic  King- 
dom 1*  concclTed  of  as  a  dlctatcrship  of  the 
proletariat:  but  the  salient  features  of  the 
Jewish  Apocalypse  protrude  through  this 
tbreadbsre  disguise." 

Tha  Manlsn  prlsstboud  has  aoight  to 
canontse.  U  not  deify,  both  Lenin  and  S.alln. 
The  odd  thing  U  that  Lenin  was  one  cf  the 
most  modest  of  men  himself  and  tried  to  dla- 
coumgc,  while  be  lived,  all  sucb  efforts.  He 
unconsciously  foretold,  bowover.  what  waa 
going  to  happen  to  him  when  he  spck;  of 
other  revolutionaries  wbo  had  preceded  htm. 
"After  their  death."  Lcnln  said,  "itn  st- 
tempt  la  made  to  convert  them  Into  tnof- 
fcnstfa  teona.  to  eaaonlat  tbsm.  so  to  speak, 
•o  suROSHid  tbotr  nams  with  an  aureole  of 
gkvy  for  tbe  consolation  aiKl  the  deception 
of  the  oppressed  clsisss,  while  the  real  sub- 
stance of  their  revolutionary  teachings  Is 
listed  Its  Inelalveness  dulled,  and  the 
doctrine  defaaaed  ** 

If  there  ever  was  a  dcacriptlnn  of  wbat 
bas  hsppmrrt  to  Lenin  and  bia  tearhtnga. 
lisn  bis  dsatb.  that  la  It.  Tbey  have 
eanoolacd  Lenln  but  debased  bis  doctrine. 
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Lenin's  works  became  a  new  Bible.  His 
least  expression.  Issued  ever  so  casually,  waa 
treasured  and  regarded  as  oracular.  His 
smallest  word  became  gospel,  for  quotation 
outside  Its  context.  A  special  institute,  the 
Institute  of  lienlnology,  was  created,  with  the 
duty  of  collecting  and  deciphering  and  codi- 
fying all  his  writings,  down  to  the  smallest 
scraps.  Including  those  which  had  been  cast 
into  the  fire  and  partially  burned.  They  even 
pasted  together  torn-up  bits  saved  from 
Lenin's  wastebasket. 

The  myth  of  Lenin's  infallibility  was  cre- 
ated and  sedulously  nursed  by  the  Marxian 
priesthood.  To  this  day,  any  quotation  from 
Lenln  has  the  effect  of  silencing  Communists, 
even  when  used  by  the  opposition.  They 
don't  argue  with  It.  providing  they  recog- 
nize It  as  being  an  accurate  quotation.  The 
aame  thing  goes  for  Stalin's  writings.  Of 
course,  Stalin  has  always  been  able,  from  the 
very  first,  when  he  seized  power,  to  use 
Lenin's  writings  as  a  text  to  silence  opposi- 
tion and  to  Justify  whatever  he  was  doing, 
although  it  was  debasement  and  emascula- 
tion of  true  Leninism. 

How  ironical  It  U  that  Lenin,  a  man  who 
detested  hero-worship  and  who  thought  of 
religion  as  the  opium  of  the  people,  should 
become  an  embalmed  plllar-salnt.  In  the 
huge  shrine  on  Red  Square,  where  millions 
come  to  worship.  In  the  Interest,  largely,  of 
Soviet  politics,  he  has  been  deified  and  his 
writings  given  the  character  of  Holy  Writ. 

His  portrait  was  painted  on  huge  banners, 
emblazoned  on  whole  buUdlng  fronU.  mod- 
elled in  statuettes,  struck  on  medals,  woven 
into  handkerchiefs,  printed,  engraved,  em- 
broidered, and  reproduced  millions  of  times 
tn  thousands  of  ways  to  be  used  in  the  place 
of  the  old.  displaced  Ikons.  His  name  was 
given  to  towns,  factories,  clubs,  sports 
grounds  and  Innumerable  places  and  things. 

But  If  Lenln  was  deified  when  dead,  Stalin 
has  been  canonized  while  still  alive.  The 
master  propagandUU  of  Moscow  know  well 
how  to  build  up  the  symbol  of  the  state  Into 
the  awesome  presence  before  whom  all  quail, 
against  whom  none  dare  to  stand— the  In- 
fallible source  of  all  light,  learning,  and 
power— the  giver  of  all  good  things.  They 
have  erected  an  enormous  scaffolding  of  lies 
and  impostures  and  perched  Stalin  at  the 
very  top— the  hero  of  heroes  of  the  Soviet 
Union. 

And,  too,  no  less  than  In  the  days  of  roy- 
alty, the  Kremlin  has  lU  courtiers.  They 
try  to  outdo  each  other  in  pUlng  words  of 
honor  upon  the  great  man.  The  least  of 
these  words  Is  "genius."  In  Boris  Souva- 
rlne's  biography  of  Stalin  we  learn  that  the 
courtiers  who  fall  behind  In  their  adulation 
of  Stalin  make  them-selves  suspect  and  ex- 
pose themselves  actually  to  dangers.  They 
are  regarded  as  disloyal  unless  they  actively 
engage  In  this  lavish  praise  and  slavish  wor- 
ship of  Stalin, 

"Shameless  snd  sordid  servility,"  says  the 
biographer,  "suggested  a  thousands  ways  of 
advancement  In  a  career  by  glorifying  the 
tyrant."  This  Is  esp)eclally  true  of  men  of 
letters  who.  hoping  to  get  a  better-paid  poet 
or  a  more  copious  ration  card,  pour  on  the 
praise.  They  know,  says  Souvarlne.  that 
"Stalin  Is  racked  by  a  most  painful  senti- 
ment of  Intellectual  Inferiority  and  Is  par- 
ticularly avid  of  praise  for  his  erudition  and 
culture,  which  are  sadly  limited." 

They  serloualy  prate  In  their  magazines 
that  Socrates  and  Stalin  are  tbe  highest 
peaks  of  human  Intelligence.  One  writes: 
•In  ret Itty.  certain  pronouncemenU  of  Aris- 
totle have  only  been  fully  deciphered  and 
expressed  by  Stalin." 

The  editor  of  Izvestla  declared  In  a  Soviet 
Congress:  "On  the  threshold  of  the  new  age 
stand  two  unequaled  titans  of  thought — 
Lenln  and  Stalin.  •  •  •  Can  anyone 
really  write  on  anything  unless  he  knows 
bis  Stalin?    Never.    Without  Stalin,  no  one 


can  understand  anything  or  write  anything 
of  Interest." 

Sycophants  dredged  their  minds  for  all  tha 
epithets  of  praise  when  the  customary  ones, 
like  "adored  SUlln"  and  "great  architect." 
and  "legendary  figure"  became  a  bit  shop- 
worn. For  a  time  the  phrase  "great  and  be- 
loved," was  on  all  lips — it  became  almost  part 
of  Stalin's  name,  like  a  title. 

In  newspaper  editorials,  Stalin's  name  is 
always  printed  in  larger  letters  than  the  rest 
of  the  text.  Just  as  the  name  of  the  Deity  U 
capitalized  in  this  country.  When  his  pic- 
ture is  published,  with  others,  the  names  are 
not  given  from  left  to  right,  but,  first.  Stalin  s 
name  Is  given,  wherever  he  stands  In  the 
picture,  then  the  others  are  listed  In  the 
normal  order.  And  speaking  of  pictures,  no 
home  Is  complete  without  at  least  one  Image 
of  Stalin  looking  down  from  a  wall.  There 
Is  hardly  a  room  In  Soviet  offices  where  the 
unsmiling  face  Is  not  seen. 

As  an  example  of  the  byped-up  oratory 
which  greets  Stalin  at  a  party  congress,  here's 
one: 

"At  this  moment,"  says  a  delegate.  "I  saw 
our  beloved  father.  Stalin,  and  I  lost  con- 
sciousness. The  hurrahs  resounded  for  a 
long  time  and  it  was  probably  this  noise 
which  brought  me  to  myself.  You  will  ex- 
cuse me.  comrades.  If,  finding  myself  In  such 
a  state  of  bewilderment  at  the  sight  of  Com- 
rade Stalin.  I  did  not  salute  him." 

Poets  unashamedly  use  the  words  "thee" 
and  "thou,"  capitalized,  in  addressing  the 
great  and  beloved  Stalin.  One  ode  contains 
these  lines: 

"Storytellers   no  longer   know   to   whom  to 
compare  Thee, 

Poets  have  not  enough  pearls  with  which  to 
describe  Thee," 
Another  writes: 
"O.  Thou,  mighty  one,  chief  of  the  peoples. 

Who  callest  man  to  life. 

Wlio  awakest  the  earth  to  frultfulness, 

Who  summonest  the  centuries  to  youth." 

And  so  forth. 

Stalin's  statue  Is  placed  on  the  highest 
crest  of  Russia,  on  Mount  Elbruz,  In  the  Cau- 
casus. Another  Is  placed  on  Stalin  Peak,  the 
highest  point  of  the  Famlr  Mountains.  It 
reminds  me  of  the  story  that  Is  circulated, 
even  by  word  of  mouth  In  the  Soviet  Union, 
about  the  new  statue  they  erected  In  Moscow 
to  the  Russian  poet,  Pxishkln.  When  un- 
veiled. It  turned  out  to  be  a  huge  bronze  fig- 
ure of  Stalin,  holding  a  small  book  of  Pxish- 
kln's  verses  in  his  hand. 

Probably  the  best  examples  of  how  the  wor- 
ship of  Stalin  Is  furthered  Is  by  tbe  method 
of  ascribing  lo  him.  personally,  everything 
good  that  happens  In  Soviet  Russia.  One 
is  inevitably  reminded  of  the  God  of  Crea- 
tion who  marks  the  sparrow's  fall.  Every 
result  is  achieved,  thanks  to  Stalin's  con- 
stant Intervention  in  all  details.  It  matters 
not  If  It  Is  a  problem  of  producing  oil.  or 
of  cast  Iron,  or  chemistry,  or  aviation,  or  the 
atom  bomb.  It  would  seem  that  Stalin  Is  on 
the  scene,  personally  directing.  He  Is  cred- 
ited with  settling  all  the  chief  problems,  per- 
sonally. He  foresees  everything,  has  his  eye 
on  everything,  knows  everything,  prescribes 
everything. 

This  can,  of  course,  have  its  embarrass- 
ments, because  it  Is  hard  to  understand  how, 
with  the  great  and  beloved,  the  all-wise  and 
the  all-seeing,  there  on  the  spot,  or  with 
his  finger  In  everything,  so  much  can  go 
wrong. 

That  is  why.  probably,  the  Politburo  sets 
such  great  store  by  show  trials,  public  orgies 
of  blame-placing  on  others,  onto  spies,  sabo- 
teurs, and  wreckers,  who  are  made  to  pub- 
licly acknowledge  that  they  are  the  ones  to 
bear  the  guilt — not  Stalin  the  Infallible.  The 
Kremlin  has  taken  over  the  theory,  at  least, 
of  the  Jewish  religious  symbol  of  sin  bear- 
ing— the  scapegoat. 

This  is  Jack  Beall  saying  good  night  from 
Washington. 


"Uncle  Joe**  CannoB — A  Great  Amencaa 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  H.  JENISON 

or  nxmois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Tuesday.  May  18.  1948 

Mr.  JENISON.  Mr.  Speake-,  It  was 
my  privilege  to  attend  u  most  impressive 
patriotic  ceremony  at  Greensboro.  N.  C. 
on  Sunday,  May  16,  where  Inspiring 
tribute  was  paid  to  my  famous  predeces- 
sor from  the  Eighteenth  Illinois  district, 
the  late  Joseph  Qurney  Cannon,  Mem- 
ber of  Congress  for  46  years  and  Speaker 
of  the  House  from  1903  to  1911.  The  oc- 
casion was  dedication  of  a  memorial 
I^acque  on  the  beautiful  campus  of  111- 
year-old  Guilford  College,  only  a  mile  and 
a  half  from  the  home  where  Uncle  Joe 
was  born  on  May  7.  1836. 

Particularly  fitting  was  the  fact  that 
the  principal  speaker  for  the  occasion 
was  "Uncle  Joe's"  present  day  counter- 
part. Speaker  of  the  House  Joskph  W. 
Martin.  Jr.,  of  Massachusetts.  He  was 
introduced  to  the  audience  gathered  on 
the  Guilford  campus  and  the  radio 
audience  as  well  by  the  Representative 
from  the  Greensboro  district.  North 
Carolina's  Sixth,  the  Honorable  Carl  T. 
Durham,  as  a  man  who  "dares  to  work 
and  hope  for  peace — a  courageous  man 
who  Is  undlsputedly  a  leader  at  a  deci- 
sive moment  in  the  Nation's  history  " 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Record,  I  Include  the  text  of  Speaker 
Martin's  challenging  address: 

My  fellow  Americans,  today  we  are  assem- 
bled to  do  honor  to  a  man  whose  name  is 
indelibly  inscribed  in  the  pages  of  American  ^ 
history.  His  ancestors,  Ood-fearlng  Quakers 
and  Huguenots  came  through  England.  Ire- 
land, and  Canada  to  our  own  New  England. 
Eventually  they  came  to  this  great  State  of 
North  Carolina.  Here  In  America  they  found 
freedom  from  religious  persecution.  Joseph 
Gurney  Cannon  was  a  "Tarheel."  He  waa 
born  In  the  then  Quaker  community  of  New 
Garden,  N  C.  The  rise  of  Joseph  Gurney 
Cannon  paralleled  the  rise  of  the  Nation 
whose  interests  he  loyally  served.  As  the 
United  SUtes  grew  great,  so  did  'Uncle  Joe" 
grow  In  his  work  and  Importance. 

He  liked  the  title  of  "Uncle  Joe."  It  was 
an  evidence  of  the  esteem  and  affection 
America  had  for  him.  He  remained  "Uncle 
Joe"  until  death  came,  in  Danville,  111.,  on 
November  12,  1926,  when  he  was  91  years  of 
age. 

Joe  Cannon  loved  North  Carolina.  This 
love  was  Inherited  from  his  father  and 
mother.  In  later  years  he  vividly  recalled 
the  manner  of  his  going  from  this  beautiful 
State.  The  big  wagons  pulled  up  before  the 
Cannon  household:  the  family  goods  were 
loaded  aboard.  He  war  placed  on  top  of  a 
wagon  alongside  bis  mother  and  an  aunt.  As 
tbe  wagon  pulled  away  on  Its  long  trek  west- 
ward, tears  welled  In  his  mother's  eyes. 
"Good-by,  North  Carolina:  good-by  civiliza- 
tion," she  cried.  "I  did  not  understand  what 
she  meant."  said  Uncle  Joe  later.  "I  under- 
stand It  now.  She  was  leaving  civilization  to 
go  Into  the  western  wilds.  •  •  •  I  think 
I  tried  to  comfort  her,  and  I  remember  she 
kissed  me." 

That  Journey  westward  remained  a  Tlvld 
picture  In  the  mind  of  Uncle  Joe.  He  fre- 
quently recalled  the  National  Pike  as  it  was 
In  1840  when  tbe  Journey  was  made.  It  ex- 
tended from  Washington  toward  St.  UMSt. 
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Brtlfli  Aodant 

ftttrfT  PabUa.  Ptutarcba  Uvea,  and 
Oraalay'a   Tribune.     Tbere    waa    the 

which  he  attended  when  poealble 

vera  dcbauaf  aoctetlea  to  atimulata 

One   o«   ttf   hifb    apote    of    tbto 

ft   ttiom    aiblch    came    to    a 

It  vaa  Van   Am- 

It  Baoral  abow.     ATtar  mucb  peatar- 

Um  part  of  Uttla  Joa.  bto  tatber  eon- 

to  let  blm  lo  wlib  old  Uncle  Epb.  a 

>ie  JCegro  wbo  worftad  for  the  Cannona. 

^cle  Joe  later  of  tbto  momcntoua  oc- 

*'Wbat   held  our  atteotloo   iongeat 

bit  baboon,  wbo  atocxl  up  in  the 

,-IUie.  Mfger  tban  I  waa.     Uncle  Bpb 

tly  tapreaaed  with  tba  animal  that 

iMaaca  to  the  human.    We  tttx>d 

vMla  In   front   of   the  cage.     Uncle 

atwajra  rcapectful  and  aoclable  with 

he   met.    Wban    we   (topped    tn 

3f  the  baboani  cafa.  ba  took  off  bto  oM 

with  a  nod  of  tba  bead.  said.  'Bow 

The  baboon  etood  holding  to  the 

>f  hta  cage  and  atartng  at  ua.     Uncto 

lapeated  bto  qaaattoa.     Getting  no  ra- 

I  be  looked  tba  animal  orar  for  a  mo- 

and  aald:   That'a  right,  you  keep  yo' 

■bat  or  they'll  have  you  out  in  tba 

boalB'  corn  like  me.'  " 

Joa  Cannon  never  ragardad  hto  chUd- 

aa  dull.     Though  be  worked  hard,  he 

felt  uupoacd  upon.     He  waa  a  dlaclple 

work.     B»   baltovad   fervently   that 

ly  h«d  work  could  men  or  inatltutlona 
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Joali  father  waa  drowned  acd- 
gantiily.  Tba  b«y  want  to  work  tn  a  coun- 
try al  ore  at  tba  age  o<  14.  Hto  pay  waa  tlSO 
Stveral  yaara  laUr  ba  dataraalaad  to 
a  lawyer.  With  bto  aavlnga  of  $800 
It  to  Terrc  Haute.  Ind..  where  be 
rk4d  and  atiuUed  In  a  lawyer'a  aOc:  Still 
ba  w«»t  to  SbelbyvtUe.  DL  Tbere  be 
i^le  I  a  little  room  on  the  main  atreet  of 
^wn  for  an  ottca.  and  hung  up  hto 
It  wttlad  down  to  wait  for  clients 
Mk  aoaaa.  •oon  be  married  MDaa 
Baed.  a  school  taaeher  originally  from 
CottaBCtleut.  Unda  Joa  Oaanon  always  re- 
gard! d  btttosaU  aa  a  potltleal  accident.  In 
tie  waa  alaetad  to  COngreaa.  Two  years 
he  had  an  czrxrience  It  always  gava 
blm  Tcat  pleaaure  to  recall.  Tben  Jamas  B. 
Ptck«  r«l  waa  his  opponent  with  aUocg  I>mo- 
cratk  :  and  "graanback"  support.  Pickerel  was 
a  fai  HMT  aatf  alock  ralMt.  Ha  had  a  prtaa 
bun  sblch  ha  used.  Uka  soom  of  our  modem- 
day  I  rpMtM'Ift'*'  oaa  blUMQy  baadi.  to  gather 
poUt  eal  aaANMNB.  Vba&  a  crowd  gathered 
to  In  41  wttll  aiAalnttait  on  the  bun.  Pickerel 
««mB  I  start  talking  polttlcs. 

Vada  Jba  later  dssertbsd  tha  experlanca: 
said  le:  "I  had  an  appototmact  to  qpaak  at 
tBs  <  MuUy  fair  at  Champaign.  Whfle  I  was 
my  spssrh  from  the  stand.  Pickerel 
o«t  hia  tmi  a  tttta  dtotance  sway 
bagaa  his  psiimiMnns.  attraeClag  part 
Bf  crowd.  It  trrttatad  me.  bat  it  was  a 
;ame,  and  I  thooglbt  I  would  try  to  turn 


about  at  tha  and  of  my 
I  oould   not 

who 

1  see  thara 

Mr  Ptckarel.  the  bofl.  tmt 

like  to  know  whether  y«a 

to  sasid  Plefcerel  or  the  bull  to 

my  place  '     1  ran  Pickerel  and  the  bitfl  CWt 

of  tba  campatgn." 

Uncle  Joe  got  hto  flrat  aataoaal  pubUelty 
wbcn  be  propaaad  a  chanas  tn  tba 
of  eollecting  pnataga  an 
and  banning  ubscasis  amttar 
He    propoaed 

franking    'ri»ilefea  

speech  on  tbto  propoeal  An  oppoasMit,  Wil- 
liam Walter  PtMlpa.  of  New 
that  "the  gentlaaann  from  nitoetoT  muat  have 
oats  la  his  pocket  Unda  Jsa  repltod  that 
nat  only  did  be  have  oata  to  hto  pocket,  but 
bayasad  In  hto  hair.  Bahl  be:  "The 
paepla  fMterally  ara  aBwtnl  in  the 
SBBM  way.  aad  we  e^Mct  that  tba  seed,  be- 
ing good.  wUl  yield  a  good  crop.  I  truat  ten- 
(otd."  Ptoan  then  on  he  bacai 
the  "hayseed  Member  froaa  nitaola 
reaped  reama  of  publicity  tn  the  newa 
thraughaat  the  country. 

OMIa  Jtoa  waa  a  aUuach  and  outspoken 
pailtoan  He  believed  that  "wren  we  aban- 
don polttlcal  parUea  representing  pulitlca  in 
which  the  peoyis  bellave,  we  wUl  fty  to  an- 
archy or  JiS|iiillii  or  both."  He  ballceed  the 
Otyremment  la  eataMMMd  far  tha  people; 
not  the  people  for  gaMwnuaaM.  In  same  ra- 
specu  he  regarded  himself  aa  an  oid-faab- 
loned  DwBX)crat  bccauae  ba  ballaved  the 
farther  we  get  away  from  local  aalf -govern - 
■aat  ta  ■[■■Tilprtiij  ta  ttownshtp.  m  county 
and  StaU.  tha  Isas  Lumpstssit  we  are  to  be 
good  citizens."  Joa  Cannon  would  have  re- 
slstad  with  all  hto  Mlgbt  the  tendency  of  the 
past  !«  yaara  of  aaaraaohnant  by  the  Ped- 
eral  Oafaramsnt  aa  ataMa'  rtgbu  and  bosar 
rule.  Joa  Cannon  bsUastd  la  our  syatem  of 
checks  and  balances — eiecutive.  judicial. 
lagialaUTe  He  would  have  resented  aad 
fought  the  all-too-frequent  attacks  upon  the 
]«gtalatlTe  branch  of  our  Oovemment  by  the 
CommuntoU,  their  cohorts,  and  tha  well- 
meaning,  but  deceived,  tndlvlduato  playing 
into  tha  feaadi  of  thaaa  sordid  eiemenu  On 
one  imr-"^.  uncle  Joe  said;  -HTiere  la  no 
m».n  on  earth  ao  anzlooa  to  antlctiMte  the 
demands  of  a  wise,  tntetllgcnt  snd  Just  pub- 
lic asntlawnt  as  the  Member  of  Oongreas  wbo 
back  every  34  months  to  have  hto  con- 
renewed. '  He  believed  In  tba 
destiny  of  America;  he  believed  In  the  wbole- 
somencM  of  Its  \nstitutlons. 

Uncle  Joe  Cannon  had  an  abiding  faith  and 
pride  In  the  Rapublican  Party.  He  waa  a 
Republican  pretty  much  like  he  waa  an  Amer 
lean — "up  to  bta  ear*  and  over  hto  head  '  ** 
was  a  thrifty  soul.  He  sbborred  govemmenul 
waste  and  eztravsgance  and  tnefltclency.  n 
be  ware  bara  now  be  would  be  proud  of  the 
record  of  the  present  Congress  In  balancing 
the  budget,  after  16  years  of  deficits,  of  tas 
laductVma.  of  a  program  for  sn  adequate  na- 
tional dafanaa.  of  the  general  policy  of  the 
Coograaa  baaed,  aa  tt  to.  on  the  samdeat  and 
most  profoond  princlplea  of  ear  American 
ayatem. 

Be  wotild  be  In  the  forefront  of  thoee  urg- 
ing the  expulsion  of  all  Oommuntsts.  Paa- 
ctoU.  and  other  subverstonlats.  of  whatever 
character  or  title,  from  piaeas  la  tha  Oorem- 
nwnt. 

Uncle  Joe  Cannon  believed  profoundly  In 
our  American  syatem.  He  lived  ta  thoee  years 
when  the  Nattoa  was  atUl  taking  form— wbUs 
America  was  stfll  hacosatng  great  among  the 
nations  of  tha  world.  He  waa  able  to  saa  at 
work  the  remarkable  efficiency  and  effect  of 
our  American  syatem  of  free  conatttutlonal 
government,  free  seoiKMiy.  and  free  sodaiy. 
He  would  have  rsssatsd  aad  fought  back  with 
all  the  flerceneas  of  hto  tugged  love  of  Amert- 
cantom  sgalnat  tba  sCorta  of  thoaa  who  would 
staalthUy  undsnalaa  the  foundatloMa  of  am 


He 


free  system  and  auhstltuta  oanfualan  and  tha 
authority  of  a  iotalltarian  Fadsral  Oovcm- 


laa  growing  and  t>e«08nlng  great 
In  the  days  of  Oacte  Joe  Cannon's  rise  be- 
caaae  the  people  had  sn  Intense,  continuing. 
aad  ^actlcal  tnterast  in  their  Oovemment. 
They  were  sometimes  bitterly  parttoan.  but 
always  they  were  for  our  American  system. 
Thsy  daai^Mlad  that  public  oOdals  hew  to 
tha  line  of  our  American  principles  or  else 
luey  ousted  them  frooi  oSee. 

One  of  the  things  wrong  with  Araerlcs  to- 
dsy — I  might  say  one  of  the  causes  of  our 
present  troubles  snd  dtScuItlea— to  that  we 
ara  living  In  an  era  of  too  much  indifference 
to  government  and  toward  politics  on  the 
part  of  many  people.  &>me  people  refuse  to 
participate  In  public  affairs  in  any  way.  Many 
uf  them  do  not  even  vote.  They  are  well- 
msanli^  rfrttoms  But  it  remains  a  fact  thst 
so  long  as  tbay  refuse  to  hsvc  snything  to 
do  With  polttlcs  they  mske  tt  more  dtfllcult 
for  the  rest  of  tis  to  keep  the  operstlnn  of  our 
Oovemment  out  of  the  hands  of  self-seekers 
and  opportunists  who  work  intensively  at  the 
Job  of  getting  bold  of  pT'bllc  government. 

Uncle  Joe  cannoa  haltosad — aad  ha  waa 
correct— that  when  IMB  aad  waaMo  usglert 
their  Oovemment.  and  lapae  Into  tadUNr- 
ence  tosrard  It.  and  permit  eteetlons  to  ba 
conffueted  by  paMlaai  oppvtaaMa  and 
trickster*,  the  hstaingaat  people  ars  betray- 
ing liberty  and  our  American  system.  Uncle 
Joe  on  many  occasions,  and  In  various  ways, 
expressed  himself  on  thU  subject.  He  be- 
lieved It  to  the  business  of  tbs  citlaens  to 
declare  the  kind  of  government  they  went; 
to  elect  sdmlnlstrators  who  promise  to  gtva 
thta  kind  of  Rovertiment:  snd  then  to  watch 
tboae  sdmlnlstrators  csrrfully  to  see  that 
tbey  keep  their  promises. 

If  that  apirtt  bad  prevailed  tn  America  for 
the  laat  !•  years,  many  of  the  evils  which  be- 
set us  today  would  not  be  bothering  us.  BAany 
of  the  conditions  of  which  we  complsln 
would  have  been  avotded  or  modified 

There  never  has  been  a  time  In  the  htotory 
of  thlB  Natton  when  the  need  Is  mora  rltaUy 
urgent  that  we  arooae  the  people  to  astlOB. 
we  mitot  amke  sure  of  an  admUitoliaUun 
which  wUI  Dtake  a  forthrl^bt  and  straight- 
forward approach  to  theae  problema  with  a 
determination  to  solve  them  on  sn  sIl-Amerl- 
can  basts.  Instead  of  from  a  standpoint  of  In* 
<1I vidua! .  group,  clssa.  or  sectional  advantage. 
at  the  expenas  of  the  rest  of  the  country. 
Uncle  Joe  s  career  in  Congrias  for  80  yean 
was  turbulent  at  ttmea.  Be  faced  cbargsa 
and  l>lasta  which  would  have  grsatly  entbtt- 
tered  many  men.  Hto  name  became  synony- 
mous with  caartom  and  dictatorship.  And 
yet  he  rose  above  these  charges  and  uxusa- 
tiosis  and  retained  the  loyalty,  affection,  and 
frlandshlp  of  hta  associates  rcgardiess  of 
polttleal  aBUaUon. 

Ooncarnlag  one  of  the  nuMt  critical  fights 
Uncle  Joe  Cannon  aaar  had.  North  Carolina's 
weU-tovad  Claiuda  KUahin  bad  tbto  to  say : 

"I  have  aeen  blm  confront  acrloua  and  crit- 
ical attuatlooa  often,  but.  In  my  opinion,  the 
time  wbMi  he  loomed  up  bigger  and  stronger 
and  braver  than  ever  waa  during  those  two 
nights  snd  two  days  fight  over  wbst  we  cslled 
Cannonlam— on  the  Norrto  resolution — In  the 
Slxty-flist  congress.  I  never  saw  a  man  In 
my  life  who  stood  forth  such  s  complete  mas- 
ter of  the  situation.  He  rode  the  very  whlrl- 
srlnds  and  directed  the  storms  for  his  party. 
While  many  harsh  things  on  tbto  al<le  and 
many  on  that  side  were  spoken  dttrlm^  thuaa 
1  days  and  alghu  of  the  hottest  snd  most  rs- 
cttlng  contest  the  House  has  witneasf>d  In  a 
quarter  of  a  century.  I  never  saw  that  ^lentle^ 
man  from  lUtnots  lose  hto  temper  or  bis  bead 
for  osia  awanant  '  The  light  agatnatso-calied 
CaoaoalHa  waa  really  a  fight  against  a  system 
which  the  rtiles  created  snd  which  he  inher- 
ited from  rormer  Oon gr tests. 

Unde  Joe  Cannon  always  met  criass  In  hto 
Ufa    haad-«a    and    eaaerged    sliiingir    ijod 
to  hto  eouatry  In  iha 
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of  RepresenUttves  were  given  at  a 
time  when  America  made  great  aclentlflc  and 
Industrial  strides. 

He  lived  snd  worked  In  s  world  and  an 
age  of  mlraclea.  He  aaw  the  advent  of  the 
electric  light,  the  radio,  the  automobile,  the 
alrplar.e.  the  motion  picture,  the  typewriter, 
the  telephone.  In  Jce  Cannon's  time  America 
was  transformed  from  sn  agricultural  nation 
Into  the  greatest  Industrlsl  Nation  In  the 
world.  He  played  sn  Important  part  in  that 
evolution  of  America.  In  his  time  there  was 
no  concentration  of  government  power  In 
Washington.  America  was  sound,  safe  and 
aolvcnt.  The  astronomical  waste  by  govern- 
ment which  we  have  today  would  have  ap- 
palled and  enraged  Uncle  Joe.  IXiring  hU 
aervlce  as  chairman  of  the  House  Committee 
on  Approprlstlons  he  was  called  to  the  While 
House  by  President  McKtnley.  He  was  asked 
to  provide  $50,000,000  for  the  Spanish-Ameri- 
can War  Plfty  million  dollars  lo  fight  a  war. 
Uiicle  Joe  thought  It  was  a  stupendous  sum. 
Why.  today,  that  amount  wouldn't  finance  a 
Government  project  on  Catfish  Creek. 

Uncle  Joe  would  bltlerly  condemn  govern- 
ment by  decree  If  he  were  here  today.  Gov- 
ernment encroachment  upon  the  Individual 
liberties  of  our  people  would  have  found  him 
m  bitter  opposition. 

He  would  believe,  as  we  do.  that  lo  effect 
the  economies  we  must  have  In  our  national 
Government  doesn't  mesn  our  essentlsl  serv- 
ices must  suffer.  We  In  Congress  have  dem- 
onstrated we  do  not  believe  In  a  penny-wlse- 
pound-foolUh  policy.  We  Republicans  and 
patriotic  DemocraU  are  determined  our  Na- 
tion shall  have  a  strong  military  establish- 
ment consistent  with  our  increasing  respon- 
sibility of  world  leadership.  We  want  a 
mghty  air  force  equipped  with  the  most 
advanced  models  of  fighters  and  bombers; 
we  want  a  trained  Air  Force  personnel  com- 
petent to  meet.  If  necessary — and  I  pray  It 
won't  be  necessary — any  attack  of  the  future. 
We  are  not  saber  rattling.  We  Americans 
love  peace.  We  believe  that  to  preserve  11  we 
must  be  adequately  prepared  to  meet  the 
challenge  of  any  ruthless  despots  who  would 
enslave  the  world.  We  must  follow  this  mot- 
to: prepare  a  strong  defense  for  peace.  With- 
out preparedness  there  can  be  no  peace. 

Tou  may  be  assured  that  we  shall  create 
and  maintain  such  a  defense  for  peace  and 
that  we  shsU  work  unceasingly  for  that 
peace. 

Americr.  U  beset  today  with  many  vital 
problems,  both  national  and  International. 
But  America  has  had  problems  before.  We 
have  met  them  In  our  true  American  way 
and  emerged  each  time  stronger  than  ever. 
Theae  problems  have  been  met  and  will  con- 
tinue to  be  met  by  strong  leadership  and 
common  unity  among  the  people. 

Uncle  Joe  Cannon  said  on  his  eightieth 
birthday: 

"There  are  now  more  great  men  and  great 
women  In  the  United  Stales  than  there  ever 
have  been  in  the  past  history  of  the  Re- 
public. Some  one  asks, 'Where  are  they  y  and 
I  answer,  they  are  everywhere,  following  their 
vocations;  but  when  necessary,  whether  it  be 
In  Congreaa  or  In  civil  life,  or  upon  the  bench, 
in  the  State  legislature;  whether  it  be  in  di- 
versifying the  Industry  of  the  country  and 
carrying  on  the  business  of  the  country, 
whether  it  be  In  following  the  plow  or  work- 
ing in  the  machine  shop,  there  will  be  found 
more  people  capable  for  self-government  and 
ready  to  defend  the  flag  than  there  ever  have 
been  since  the  discovery  of  Amerlcs.  To  you, 
to  sU  the  people  of  Amerlcs.  from  my  ob- 
servations of  half  a  century.  I  bring  this 
message:  have  faith.  Often  you  feel  that  you 
detect  a  great  uneasiness,  an  unrest,  a 
threatening  undercurrent  In  this  Oovem- 
ment. This  Is  neither  new  nor  unusual.  I 
have  learned  that  America  will  rise  to  meet 
her  problems.  I  have  learned  that  good  will 
triumph  over  evil.  Have  faith  In  the  Oovem- 
ment of  your  fathers.  Show  your  faith  by 
works  lo  support  that  Ooveriunent.  Have 
faith  that  right  will  prevail." 


I  concur  with  all  my  heart  In  theae  injunc- 
tions of  that  great  pioneer  statesman  from 
UllnoU  whom  you  honor  here  today  aa  a  fel- 
low North  Carolinian.  I  am  happy  to  partici- 
pate In  these  ceremonies  in  tribute  to  s  man 
who  was  as  American  as  bam  and  eggs — a 
man  wbo  was  blunt,  frank,  open.  A  man  wbo 
tjrplfles  a  memorable  period  In  our  history 
when  America  hewed  rough  logs  and  produced 
rough-hewn  statesmen.  Uncle  Joe  Cannon, 
and  n.en  like  him.  helped  make  America  what 
it  Is  today — a  citadel  of  liberty,  of  opportu- 
nity, and  Individual  initiative.  Let  us  by 
eternal  vigilance  keep  It  that  way.   - 


Debate  on  Commonitm 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MARY  T.  NORTON 

or   Nrw  JEBSET 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  19,  1948 

Mrs.  NORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Ric- 
OkD.  I  Include  the  following  editorial ; 

DEBATE  ON  COMMUNISM 

Aa  the  Governor  of  New  York  said  to  the 
former  Governor  of  Minnesota,  there  ought 
to  be  a  law.  The  kind  of  law  advocated  by 
Governor  Dewey  would  directly  make  It  Il- 
legal to  carry  on  any  organization,  either 
above  ground  or  below,  which  Is  directed  by 
the  rulers  of.a  foreign  power  for  the  purpose 
of  overthrowing  the  Government  of  the 
United  States.  And  he  added  some  Impor- 
tant qualifications:  Such  a  law  would  not 
outlaw  Ideas;  it  would  not  outlaw  thought; 
it  would  make  Illegal  organized  conspiracy 
of  fifth  columns.  The  definition  has  sig- 
nificance because  it  distinguishes  what  Gover- 
nor Dewey  wants  from  what  Mr.  Siassen 
wants — which  Is  the  Mundt-Nlxon  bill. 

It  is  s  pity  that  these  two  Republican  can- 
didates consumed  most  of  the  time  in  their 
radio  debate  Monday  evening  over  a  semantic 
abstraction— Does  the  Mundt-Nlxon  bill  out- 
law the  CommunUt  Party?— Instead  of  ar- 
guing about  the  merits  of  the  bill  Itself.  The 
Mlnnesotan  claimed  there  would  be  no  dif- 
ference of  opinion  between  him  and  his  op- 
ponent if  the  latter  would  only  Indorse  the 
Mundt-Nlxon  bill;  the  New  Yorker  asserted 
that  this  stand  constituted  a  complete  Sias- 
sen surrender  since  the  bill,  according  to 
Its  authors,  was  never  Intended  to  make  the 
party  Illegal.  This  vagueness  as  to  the  Issue 
under  discussion  made  their  performance 
Monday  only  mildly  reminiscent  of  the  great 
Lincoln-Douglas  debates  nearly  a  century 
ago. 

Setting  aside  for  the  moment  the  grave 
constitutional  questions  entailed.  11  Is  use- 
ful to  look  at  the  Mundt-Nlxon  bill  In  purely 
pragmatic  terms.  If  It  would  not,  strictly 
speaking,  outlaw  the  Communist  Party,  it 
would  certainly  have  the  effect  of  driving 
It  even  more  deeply  underground  than  at 
present.  For  the  party  could  not  afford  to 
operate  openly  and  members  could  not  af- 
ford to  acknowledge  their  membership  in 
view  of  the  handicaps  and  hardships  Im- 
posed under  the  bill.  Indeed,  the  party 
leaders  have  already  made  clear  their  In- 
tention to  circumvent  the  measure  If  It  to 
enacted  Into  law.  And  such  circumvention 
is  all  too  easy,  as  the  experience  In  Canada 
and  Brazil  made  plain. 

The  bill  would  also  Impose  severe  handi- 
caps on  organizations  designated  "Commu- 
nist fronts."  These,  too,  would  be  driven 
underground,  while  their  members,  whether 
Individually  Innocent  or  guilty  of  participa- 
tion In  the  Communist  conspiracy,  would 
be  stigmatized  on  the  basto  of  mere  asso- 


ciatlon.  Opinions,  rather  than  overt  acta, 
would  be  penalised.  As  Oovemor  Dewey 
put  It,  "Stripped  to  lu  naked  essentials, 
this  to  nothing  but  the  method  of  Hitler 
and  Stalin.  It  Is  thought  control  tXMTOwed 
from  the  Japanese  war  leadership.  It  to 
an  attempt  to  beat  down  Ideas  with  a  club. 
It  Is  surrender  of  everything  we  believe  In." 
According  to  the  New  York  Governor, 
there  are  now  some  37  laws  on  the  statute 
books  to  protect  this  country  from  the  sub- 
versive activities  of  foreign  agents.  ThU 
newspaper  has  repeatedly  called  for 
strengthening  of  the  existing  statutes  as 
well  as  more  effective  administration  of 
them  and  for  legislation  that  a-ould  require 
the  registration  and  reporting  of  all  or- 
ganizations engaged  in  Influencing  public 
opinion.  Every  group  soliciting  funds  from 
the  public  should  be  required  to  disclose 
the  names  of  its  contributors  and  account 
for  Its  expenditures.  This  would,  a'e  think, 
afford  substantial  protection  against  the 
Communtot  tactic  of  raising  money  for  a 
worthy  cause  while  spending  It  for  anti- 
American  propaganda.  It  would  force  the 
Communists  to  operate  in  the  open  where 
their  objectives  would  be  exposed  to  the 
buffets  of  democratic  debate.  It  would 
subject  Communist  ideas  to  what  Mr.  Jus- 
tice Holmes  called  the  best  test  of  truth, 
"the  power  of  thought  to  get  Itself  accepted 
in  the  competition  of  the  market."  Ameri- 
cans need  not  fear  such  a  test. 


SUUo's    Offer   To    Nefotiate    Differeacet 
With  United  States 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  W.  HESELTON 

OF  MAESACHCSITTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Wednesday,  May  19,  1948 

Mr.  HESELTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  Include  the  following  radio  broad- 
cast, made  by  a  distinguiafaed  commen- 
tator of  the  Mutual  Broadcasting  sys- 
tem, Albert  L.  Warner,  on  May  18. 

It  may  now  be  said  that  Premier  Joe 
Stalin,  of  Russia,  has  helped  President  Tru- 
man out  of  a  bad  spot.  A  good  many  peo- 
ple were  not  content  with  the  way  the  White 
House  and  the  Slate  Department  responded 
to  the  unexpected  Soviet  use  of  the  private 
exchsnge  of  memoranda  between  Ambas- 
sador Bedell  Smith  and  Soviet  Foreign  Com- 
missar Molotov. 

Of  course  It  was  sppredsted  thst  Russia 
had  breached  diplomatic  etiquette  In  sud- 
denly publicizing  the  exchange.  It  was 
understood  also  that  Russia  had  seized  upon 
a  small  stock  sentence  near  the  end  of  the 
American  note  to  make  It  appear  that  Rus- 
sia was  accepting  an  invitation  to  a  con- 
ference which,  in  fact,  we  had  never  ex- 
tended. But  the  hostile  rescilon  of  Wash- 
ington at  that  moment  raised  a  question. 
There  was  some  thought  that  an  affirmative 
reply  or  an  affirmative  proposal  should  there- 
upon have  come  from  the  White  House  Just 
to  make  sure  that  even  one  chance  in  a 
hundred  for  the  Improvement  of  relations 
between  the  two  countries  should  not  be 
lost. 

But  now  when  the  propaganda  chlefa  In 
Moscow  suddenly  spread  a  statement  by  Sta- 
lin accepting  peace  proposals  by  Henry  A. 
Wallace  as  a  basis  for  dlsctuslon.  every  point 
made  by  Washington  officials  as  to  the  lack  of 
sincerity  of  Russia  In  Its  original  publlctaed 
statement  Is  confirmed. 

If  the  bead  of  a  atale  to  in  eamaat  about 
having  exploiatory  dlscttostons  with  another 
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la  as  If  FniMfHit  TYtHaan  managed  to 

an  oppoettlOiyM  to  the  Stalin  regime  In 

and  publicly  accepted  the  program  of 

oppositionist  as  the  basla  for  a  dlscua- 

of  affalra  wltb  Joe  Stalin.     Of  course.  It 

be  a  hard  thing  to  find  such  an  oppo- 

Inside  Russia.     OpposltlonlsU  go  to 

death  or  to  Siberia.     It  might  be  neces- 

to  locate  some  refug«e  from  the  Soviet 

and  have  blm  enunciate  a  program. 

course,  by  dint  of  searching  .t  mtgbt  be 

to     And     someone     Inside     Russia. 
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'Sabre  Dance'  cannot  be  considered 
ihBple  deetaraUon  o(  the  desirability 
Ikftaf  aalde  the  sword  and  aettllnR  ths 
dtff<  fences   between    the   United  States   ami 
I  loviet  Union.    Ths  importaat  Meaning  of 
'Sahre  Dance'  U  that  It  makee  a  aerkma 
forward  and  gives  s  concrete  program  for 
peaceful  settlement  of  differeocea." 
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from  the  State  Department  today  characterl- 
zee  as  "encoxirsgtng"  Stallnl  0|rtnkm  that  a 
peaceful  settlement  of  outstanding  proUcma 
Is  possible  and  neceasary.  But  the  SUte  De- 
partment goes  on  to  point  out  that  tbe  tpe- 
ctfle  Issues  listed  In  Stalin's  pronunclamento 
are  not  bilateral  Issues  t>etwcen  this  country 
and  the  Soviet  Union.  They  are  of  Intimate 
and  compelling  tntercat  to  many  countries 
and  have  been  under  negotiations  for  the  past 
2  years  or  more  in  bodies  where  otber  coun- 
tries are  repreaented.  such  aa  tbe  United  Na- 
tions and  tbe  Council  of  Foreign  Ministers. 

The  State  Department  goes  on  to  point  to 
the  first  proposal  submitted  by  Mr.  Wallace— 
and  adopted  by  Premier  Stalin — as  a  baais  for 
discussion,  namely,  a  general  reduction  of 
armamenU  and  profalbttlon  of  atomic  wea- 
pons. The  State  Department  makea  the  re- 
joinder that  u  United  Nations  atomic  energy 
cummlaston  baa  held  over  300  meetings  on 
this  subject  and  tbe  commission  Just  yester- 
day reported  ita  luabUlty  to  reach  an  agree- 
ment Tbe  break-down  caatM  becauae  of  tbe 
adamant  oppoaitlon  of  the  Soviet  Union  to 
propoaals  which  were  acceptable  to  all  other 
nations,  represented  on  the  commission 
These  proposals  vrere  approved  by  nine  na- 
tions and  rejected  only  by  Ruaala.  To  be  sure, 
there  were  two  votes  In  the  negative,  but  one 
waa  cast  by  tbe  Ukraine  which  Is  as  much  a 
part  of  Russia  aa  the  Stats  of  MassacbusetU 
Is  a  part  of  the  United  Statea. 

The  SUte  Department  goea  on  to  declare 
that  a  similar  situation,  meaning  R\iaalan 
adaaancy  exists  with  regard  to  other  lasuea 
mentioned  in  the  Stalin  statement. 

Ooncliialon  of  a  peace  treaty  with  Germany 
la  another  Item  In  tbe  Sulin-Wallace  pro- 
gram. Well,  that's  been  an  item  on  the  State 
Department  agenda  for  a  Ions  time.  It's  a 
good  objective.  'Pis  only  thing  is  that  up 
to  now  thsre  has  not  been  the  slightest  en- 
coursgement  to  the  making  of  progress. 
Unless  Russia  is  willing  to  review  lu  own 
attitude  now  and  la  prepared  to  make 
cbangea.  even  aa  the  United  Statea  and  the 
other  countries  ocncerued.  review  their  own 
attitude,  a  prupuaal  to  talLs  up  this  subject 
docs  not  offer  substantial  hope. 

Another  item  on  the  Stalin -Wallace  pro- 
gram la  defense  of  democracy  and  the  in- 
stirlng  of  civil  rights  In  all  countries.  That, 
too,  has  been  on  the  State  Department 
agenda  for  a  long  time.  But  imtll  Ruaala 
slope  il^*''*-^  democracy  as  a  form  of  Soviet 
dlcutonbtp  in  which  any  critic  and  anybody 
who  stands  up  for  free  speech  Is  a  Fascist, 
there  is  not  much  use  dlecuaalng  the  ques- 
tion again. 

It  U  nice  to  know,  as  the  United  Press  re- 
ports from  San  Francisco,  that  Mr.  Wallace's 
voice  quavered  with  emotion  as  he  heard  the 
great  news  from  Moeeow.  Stalin  accepting 
bia  program  for  international  discussion.  I 
am  not  sure  that  Khachaturlan  would  have 
been  equally  appreciative  of  the  hypothetical 
Btatement  which  I  suggestsd  President  Tru- 
man should  have  written  to  him.  But  until 
the  governments  of  the  twq  statee  begin 
talking  to  each  other  through  normal  pri- 
vate diplomatic  channels,  it  is  to  be  SuMblad 
whether  tangible  progreee  u  being  nuMto. 

But  there  U  one  bit  of  eitranenus  en- 
•ouragemeiit.  Even  II  the  form  of  Russian 
pfoeeSure  iMikeB  the  aincerlty  of  ths  Kremlin 
queettoaable.  the  iblterated  ulk  of  a  will- 
Infneas  to  diecuas  msturs  must  Indicate  thai 
BHMla  raallaoe  Ihle  line  of  approach  baa 
MMiy  (itaMto  tlMMlgheut  the  vorM.  II 
■MM  be  that  Kuaalaa  talk  of  peaeeful  discus* 
Mmi  la  pepular  in  the  benroue  agitated 
puppet  mmnttm  ut  eastern  luropa.  It  la 
Juet  poaalMa  that  tbe  Soviet  Oovarmnent 
may  Ond  itself  pushed  into  a  position  where 
It  will  be  lees  adaaaitt,  Isse  aggresslvs,  aiul 
therefore  ready  to  mak*  the  eoneeeslone  and 
show  the  good  will,  without  abieh.  la  mutual 
Conn,  all  thU  geetlcuiaUng. 
publicity  are  of  no 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  J.  KERSTEN 

or  %*!.«.<  I  N  \s 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF 


Wednesday.  May  19.  1948 

Mr.    KERSTEN    of    Wlscorisln.      Mr. 

Speaker,  I   Include  in  my  remarks   an 

article  in  the  Brooklyn  Tablet,  offcihl 

organ   of   the   diocese   of   Brooklyn    aa 

follows: 

sTTproax  a.  a.  sssa 

A  perusal  of  the  outline  of  the  Mundt  bill 
on  another  page  of  this  Issxie  will  Indicate 
why  the  Communist  Party.  Its  propaganda 
organa,  and  Its  dupes  have  t)een  exe-ting 
every  pressure  to  prevent  the  enactmert  by 
Congress  of  H.  R.  8S62,  a  measure  spomored 
by  the  House  Committee  on  Un-Ame^lcah 
Activities  to  protect  the  United  States  ag»ln»t 
un-Amertcan  and  subversive  forces.  Con- 
greee  has  been  blanketed  with  pro-ests, 
mostly  on  imst  cards,  against  H.  R.  5853. 
Most  RepresenUtlves  and  Senators.  If  net  all, 
are  aware  of  the  common  source  of  the  pro- 
testa,  but,  for  the  record  at  least,  the  mall 
In  support  of  the  measure  should,  and  muat, 
be  heavy,  forceful,  and  unequivocal. 

We  urge  our  readers  not  only  to  write  to 
their  Congressmen  In  support  of  H.  R  6853 
but  to  make  hemselves  familiar  wltr  the 
outline  of  the  Mundt  bill  In  order  that  they 
may  Instruct  others.  The  Communists  have 
reaorted  to  the  mort  extravagent  d'jcelt. 
lying,  and  trickery  to  arouse  opposition  to  the 
measure.  Members  of  Communist -controlled 
tmlons  have  been  presented  with  petltlcns  to 
sign  against  tbe  bill.  Unless  Amerlcais  in 
favor  of  the  Mundt  bill  spesk  out  mllltantly 
and  on  every  occasion,  thousands  cf  their 
fellow  Americans  will  become  the  unw.ttlng 
promoters  of  communism  In  America. 

The  primary  aim  jf  the  Communists  is  to 
create  active  and  strong  opposition  to  the 
measure:  where  this  cannot  t)e  achieved  they 
will  try  to  belittle  and  smear  It  In  ore  er  to 
discourage  Its  support.  The  Dally  Worker 
has  accuaed  the  Mundt  bill  of  being  designed 
for  almoat  every  purpoae  but  that  expressly 
stated  in  the  mcsstn-e  Itself.  The  Commu- 
nists have  labeled  It  a  police-state  bill, 
whereas  It  Is  actually  an  antlpollce -state 
bill.  They  charge  It  with  being  antiunion. 
whereaa  Its  purpose  u  to  free  Amt^rlcan 
unions  from  alien  political  domination. 
They  aaeert  It  Is  a  step  to  totalitarian  llcU- 
torshlp  in  the  United  States,  whereai  It  la 
the  moat  practical  and  courageotis  step  yet  to 
be  taken  to  keep  totalitarian  dictatorship 
out  of  the  United  SUtes.  They  say  it  would 
make  every  political  oppoaitlon  a  .'rime. 
whereas  Ita  express  purpose  Is  to  elinilnats 
frobi  AbMrtean  politics  the  secret,  con- 
sptrblorlal.  ionet  methods  that  three  en  to 
destroy  out  poiltlcsl  system,  Thry  i  ccuse 
the  aponsors  of  H.  R.  5183  of  sccklag  to 
speed  up  the  preparattons  for  world  wur  HI, 
whereas  the  real  object  of  the  measuri  Is  to 
strengthen  our  national  morale  by  •ipusltig 
our  enesUM  la  order  that  we  may  not  iw  the 
bovtaa  vliUma  d  Seelet  espanaionlam. 

ASMTlabba  of  Brooklyn  have  bsen  gUsn  an 
addii  iMasUve  to  tabs  ths  isad«r*hip  n  tha 

KtSMMirfl  the  sna<  imsnl  by  both  tlemu 
mtnm  at  M.  H.  MOa,  tur  the  Isadenhip 
9l  tha  mamM  la  opposition  la  la  thh  bor* 
The  Klnfi  highway  section  cf  the 
list  Party  pledged.  In  an  advirtlse* 
ment  In  the  Daily  Wurher.  to  raise  IIO.XX)  In 
10  days  tu  defeat  the  Mundt  bill,  Tbs  na- 
tional eoBMnltlee  ot  the  party— never  a  ler gle 
to  Amwinaa  dollara  raised  the  anu  to  a  haif 
BOUlOh  doUara  for  the  Nation. 
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The  Issues  arc  clearly  defined  and  tbe  fight 
Is  on — the  Communists  have  at  stake  their 
freedom  to  wreck  America:  Americans  have 
at  stake  their  freedom.  The  Tablet  takes  Its 
sUnd  In  ths  ranks  with  every  true,  militant 
American  In  support  of  H.  R.  6853. 


Preriew  in  Pasca  Heralds  Lonf-Awaited 
Completion  of  Columbia  Baiin  Project 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WALT  HORAN 

or   WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wetfnescfai/,  May  19.  1948 

Mr.  HORAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  hun- 
dreds of  friends  of  reclamation  In  this 
body  will  indeed  be  interested  In  the 
graphic  account  of  the  milestone  In  irri- 
gation history  reached  May  15,  when  the 
first  water  was  turned  onto  the  Pasco 
pumping  unit  of  the  Columbia  Basin 
project  in  Washington. 

It  was  singularly  fitting  that  the  first 
farm  to  receive  this  Columbia  River 
water  was  that  of  a  young  and  ambitious 
Navy  veteran  who  came  to  the  North- 
west while  in  service,  fell  in  love  with  it. 
and  stayed  there.  This  week,  he  and  the 
owners  of  5,552  acres  of  thirsty  land  near 
Pasco  have  seen  come  true  a  dream  that 
first  was  bom  more  than  30  years  ago. 

I  am  sure  that  all  the  grateful  people 
of  Washington  State  Join  me  in  saying 
'Thank  you  "  to  the  many  Members  of 
Congress  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  who 
have  helped,  through  the  Instrument  of 
the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  and  many 
private  contractors,  to  make  this  dream 
come  true. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  unanimous  con- 
sent. I  Insert  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
an  accounting  of  the  opening  of  the  first 
unit  of  the  1,000,000-acre  Columbia  Basin 
irrigation  project,  written  by  Mr,  Jajnes 
Bracken,  of  the  staff  of  the  Spokane 
8pokesman-Revl(  w : 

WavT  Vemww  s  Fasm  Orrs  IwrruL  WrrriHO 

Out  €yr  Cowcarn-Lmro  Canal 

(By  James  Bracken) 

Pasco.  Wash,,  May  15.— The  Columbia 
Basin  Irrigation  system  went  Into  operstlon 
for  the  first  time  today  Dreams  held  for 
decsdes  by  the  esrly  sdvocatei  of  Columbia 
Basin  Irrigation  were  realized  when  water 
fiowed  from  the  main  lateral  of  the  Pasco 
unit  n-ar  hers  onto  land  never  before  irri- 
gated. 

At  11:10  a.  m.  Judge  B  B.  Horrlgan,  of 
Pasco  irllmsked  a  brief  ceremony  held  at  the 
head  cf  ths  main  lateral  of  the  newly  com- 
pleted Irrigation  block  No.  1  by  giving  the 
order  Diat  put  giant  pumps  Into  operation. 
eootrra  aatAT  atoNAL 

iudge  Morrlgan's  order  was  givpn  to  Vernon 
Adame<in,  a  metnber  of  Phm>o  Troop  M  of  the 
•m  taeuts,  Youni  AdaOMon  relayed  the 
Ofdtr  Wf  aignal  flag  Id  dthar  mouu  stsiioned 
at  Intervsls  along  the  l,TOO«ro«)t'tnni  dl«- 
ehaigs  t')n  that  oenneola  ths  ttesd  n(  itie 
Inltral  ••  ith  tba  pumping  sutioti  on  ths  Co* 
IttMhls  lliver, 

About  10  minutes  ls(i>r,  ths  60-ln«h  pipe 
ivas  filled  with  wster,  tb*  Iron  outlet  valve 
■nil  open,  and  the  wsUr  began  to  flow 
down  the  eoncreu-liued  eanal. 

TWO  NUMoaaa  era  rtaiMovT 

Akotit  100  persona  attendlni  ths  eers- 
monlae  followed  the  water  to  the  p<jtiu  where 
It  waa  turned  onto  the  land  on  ths  farm  of 
O.  C.  OUlum,  a  navy  veteran,  about  a  mile 
below  the  head  of  the  canal. 


Olllvun's  farm  of  85  acres  Is  one  of  84  farm 
unlta  to  be  served  with  Irrigation  water  In 
tbe  Paaco  aection  of  the  Columbia  Basin 
project  which  opened  today. 

There  are  5,553  acres  of  Irrigable  land  In 
the  unit,  which  lies  along  the  east  bank  of 
the  Columbia  about  14  miles  northwest  of 
Pasco  and  almost  directly  across  the  river 
from  the  atomic  energy  town  of  Richland. 

VraXSTUNO  CHAMPION 

OUliim.  former  wrestling  champion  of  the 
Big  10  Conference,  first  came  to  Pfisco  as 
physical  training  Instructor  at  the  naviil  baae. 
Following  his  release  from  the  service  as  a 
lieutenant  commander,  he  moved  from  In- 
diana to  become  a  farmer  on  the  new  project. 
His  father.  W.  P.  GUlum,  will  assist  him  Va 
the  management  of  the  farm. 

Part  of  tbe  Pasco  unit  lands  are  ouned  by 
the  Government  and  part  by  private  indi- 
viduals and  firms.  Tbe  Northern  Pacific 
Railway  is  the  largest  private  owner.  The 
Northern  Pacific  will  sell  lu  units  to  settlers 
of  lis  own  selection,  giving  preference  to 
veterans.  The  Government  will  sell  its  land 
to  qualified  settlers,  also  giving  top  priority 
to  veterans.  No  date  has  been  aet  for  the 
first  drawing  of  Government-owned  farms. 
Hundreds  of  names  are  already  on  file  to  re- 
ceive application  forms  when  they  are  ready. 

SMALL-SCALK  PKEVIFW 

Exceptional  Interest  will  attend  "he  de- 
velopment of  the  Pasco  imlt  becauje  It  Is 
a  small-scale  preview  of  the  larger  units  of 
the  Columbia  Basin  project  yet  to  be  opened. 

The  Pasco  unit,  because  of  receiving  Its 
water  directly  from  the  Columbia  River 
through  a  pumping  plant,  will  have  approxi- 
mately a  2-year  head  start  on  the  larger  unlta 
which  must  await  the  completion  of  major 
canals  and  reservoirs. 

It  Is  expected  that  answers  to  many  of  the 
problems  of  irrigation  farming  in  that  re- 
gion will  be  learned  from  experience  with  the 
Pasco  unit. 


CommunitBi 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MARY  T.  NORTON 

or  NSW  JtasET 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesdav.  May  19.  194S 

Mr».  NORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remark.?  In  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  article 
by  Lowell  Mellett  from  the  Washington 
Evening  Star  of  May  8, 1£48. 

CoNcKxas  Seen   Failing  To   Discoi7«A0t 

Tendcnciks  to  Communism  at  Homb 

(By  Lowell  Mellett) 

If  converts  to  communism  are  Increasing 
In  number  In  our  own  country,  don't  look 
to  ths  present  Congress  to  check  this  unwel- 
come development.  This  Congress  Is  wast- 
ing a  great  deal  of  lung-power  on  ths  rub- 
Ject  and  may  enact  some  Ill-advUed  law  be- 
fore It  adjmirns.  but  It  is  doing  nothing  to 
disoourags  tbe  actual  grcmrth  of  eottimunlam. 
Which  Is  to  say,  It  Is  doing  nolhing  to  Im- 
muniM  the  Amariran  people  afaliuri  oomtBU- 
nisro  by  mNkinii  them  hap|rt«r  trtth  NMir  lot, 
Prepared  to  spotid  billions  elaewhere  In  the 
world  to  stop  communism,  tbe  Oongrees 
s|>«rid)i  little  mors  than  Its  breath  in  the 
eflort  U)  do  ths  ssms  tbing  here  at  home. 

One  day  last  we«k  ReptMsntsllve  Dovaua, 
Demoerat,  of  California,  stood  in  tlie  Houee 
of  Repreeentativee  and  told  the  otUer  Mem* 
bars  what  every  housewife  knows.  She  told 
them  ihsl  fsmllles  of  modest  mesns  srs  being 
crowded  to  the  wall  by  the  coat  of  living. 
Mrs.  DovoLM  U  an  excellent  speaker  and  an 
attractive  wemsn,  assy  to  listen  to  and  eaey 
to  look  at  And  she  hsd  with  her  an  ei- 
bibit  that  was  even  mors  eloquent  than  her 


words.    It  was  a  market  baaket  filled  with  the 
neoeealUea  of  life. 

STAT  AWAT  IN  OaOVn 

Congress  Members  sUyed  away  from  tha 
Houae  that  day  In  droves.  At  one  tims  there 
weren't  a  half  dozen  Republicans  In  tha 
Chamber.  Very  clearly  they  did  not  care  to 
be  reminded  of  the  coat  of  filling  a  market 
basket  these  days.  They  didn't  wlah  to  eea 
the  tangible  evidence  of  what  haa  happened 
since  they  removed  the  OPA  controls.  A  year 
ago  Mrs.  Douglas  had  demonstrated  that  'n 
the  first  13  months  of  decontrol,  prices  on 
these  same  articles  had  risen  60  percent — 
the  basketful  costing  $15  instead  of  glO.  The 
Representatives  apparently  feared  her  sec- 
ond demonstration  might  b*  even  more  em- 
barraaslng. 

Actually  It  waa  not  aa  bad  as  they  msy  bava 
feared.  Prices  have  only  advanced  anotner  12 
percent,  or  62  peuent  In  all. 

Most  Members  know,  of  course,  that  that 
62-percent  Increase  Is  a  serious  matter  In  mil- 
lions of  homes:  that  food  is  something  fami- 
lies simply  have  to  have.  But  since  they 
dont  Intend  to  do  anything  about  the  altua- 
tlon,  the  Members  don't  wish  to  talk  about  It 
or  listen  to  anybody  who  talks  about  it. 

It's  a  matter  of  principle.  Most  of  the 
Members  don't  believe  in  pampering  the 
poor;  they  believe  It  destroys  their  character. 
Protecting  the  poor  against  exploitation 
would  be  a  form  of  pampering,  In  the  mlnda 
of  these  Members.  Pampering  should  be  re- 
served for  those  rugged  citizens  who  can 
stand  it. 

6o  a  new  tax  law  is  enacted,  stepping  up 
the  take-home  pay  of  those  in  the  hlgber 
brackets  by  thousands  of  dollars  ss  compared 
with  the  doUars-or-cents  benefit  to  tbe  peo- 
ple of  small  income. 

The  natural-gas  corporations,  making  more 
money  than  moat  anybody,  are  given  freedom 
to  collect  many  additional  millions  from 
their  customers.  Including  those  already  seri- 
ously worried  about  the  cost  of  living. 

Secret  sessions  of  the  Ways  and  Meana 
Committee  are  held  to  consider  ways  and 
means  of  Increasing  the  tariff  on  various  ar« 
ttcles  and  eventually  the  price  of  same. 

The  oil  beneath  the  ildelands,  worth  un- 
told millions.  Is  removed  from  the  protecting 
hand  of  the  Federal  Government. 

Real  eatats  and  financial  institutions  write 
their  own  legislation  on  housing  and  rents. 

The  beneficiaries  of  such  legislation,  so 
Congress  seems  to  think,  can  stand  pamper- 
ing.   They  sre  used  to  It. 


The  Republic  of  Israel 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  THEODORE  FRANCIS  GREEN 

or  SMODE  ISLAND 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  May  IB  UegislaUve  day  of 
Monday.  May  10),  1948 

Mr,  UREEN.  Mr.  President,  at  tha 
Sdlutfl  to  iT^rael  meeting  at  lihdtaon 
Square  Garden,  New  York,  last  Hiindajr 
evening  there  w^rr  two  notable  ronlrlbu- 
ttonn,  one  a  me«HMe  from  Mrs,  Eleanor 
Rooaevelt,  the  other  an  tddreM  by  for- 
mer Gov.  Herbert  H-  Lehmhi).  of  New 
York,  which  I  a«k  16  have  prtated  in  th« 
Appendix  of  the  ItiooM. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  meaaait 
and  addreas  were  ordered  to  b«  printed 
In  the  RicoiS,  as  followm 
McesAos  raoM  Mas,  sLEANoa  aoooavH^r  to  aa. 

ASSA  HILLBL  BllVta  AT  TMI  eALtTTa  VO  MtMIL, 

MAotsoM  aouAse  oAaeiM,  xrw    Toan  cnr. 

MAT    le,   lt4S 

Deaa  Da.  Suvca:  1  am  deeply  sorry  that  I 
cannot  be  wltb  you  at  tbe  meeting.     I 


/ 


I 


1 


A3  30 


to  many  tlmca  to  go  to  tto*  West  Vtrgto^ 
College  and  they  h»^  nMto  wo  ■•■? 
for  SiuMtoy.  It  wm  luipawtMn  fW  ■!•  to 
my  piMu.    My  tbttughtm  wUl  bt  with 
Kl  tblN  c«I«brmtU>n      I  prmy  tbat  pme* 
to  tbcMW  llvinf  tn  tb«  are*  and  that 
Jewlth  itate  may  Oourtoh  and  pro- 
bappto«aa  and  i^curtty  ta  ttot  futura  lor 
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▼ary  alncarely 


youra. 
ELCAMOa  KooaMTtLT. 


cov.  uaaaax  b.  isbmam 

aALtrra    to    laaaaL.    MaotaoN     a«UAix 

MKW  TO«K  CITT,  MAT    la.    ta4a 

ai«  bara  to  ball  the  blrtb  of  the  new 
aUta   In    Paleatine      A    truly    dMBO- 
baa  been  creatad. 
haadful  of  davotad  Jafwa  ot  Palrstlne— 
on  every  atda  by  anamlea— have  ahowii 
..  beroiam  and  determination  that  ha^ 
baen  aurpaaaed  in  tha  entire  htatory  of 
•Id       They   have   auccaadad   atpUnat 
o*lB  oaty  IliaiMa  they  are  cooTlneail 
far  a  )\iat  and  biimane 


Tl  te»T  dedk-atlon  haa  been  built  on  an  ub- 
uchable  deatra  to  gain  freedom  and  Br- 
and peaca— tha  right  of  all  Ubait)- 
lovtiig  people.      They  have  aought,  too.  to 
H  haven  of  refuge  for  part  of  tha  ttagac 
».nt  of  Jrwa  In  Suropa— aaan.  wacamt. 
children  who  have  lanfulabad  foe  naafty 
ira   m  ♦he  displaced -persons  campa.  i» 
have  Buffered  indescribable  peraecutkn 
hatrad  la  many  landa. 

creation  of  a  Jewish  at  ate  Is  no  longer 

It  baa  become  a  happy  reaDty 

^_    the   single-handed    efforta   of   thla 

little  baud  oi  men  and  women  in  Pal- 

The  road  will  continue  to  be  hmrd. 

ulU  be  beset  by  many  dangers  and  by 

sacrifices.     Many     have     already 

:  othata  may  be  called  upon  to  gtva  tbetr 

Undar    bo   circumstapcea,   bowwer. 

brave    and    inspired    pecple    be 

ttom  their  couxae. 

tiAM  aought  to  aavc  Uvea.     Cvery  Inatlcct 

if^lnc.  arary  action  of  my  life,  coin- 

aatodoao.     lam  confident  that  thla. 

la  tha  i^irH  ot  tbm  Java  cf   Palestine 

i«e  time  aad  again  offered  to  reaptHrt 

are    order,    prorlding     tha    Araha 

t   them   to  live   In   ptaca  and 

warfare.     Krary  propoaal  that  ttaa 

howavar.  conaUtutea   complata 

Thla  bratra  people  never  can  or 

gurtander.    They   win   not   barter   the 

of  a.000  years  even  tor   personal 


and 
S   y4a 
whc 
and 

Tie 
aca«  lemlc. 
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am    confident    that    Americana    of    all 

ara  grauful  to  tha  Praatdant  of  tjia 

for  h  la  prompt  recognition  of 

and  that  they  will  ap- 

hto  eourae     MM  aeUoa   la   nol  oaly 

but  wlae.    It  la  ta  accord  with  tha  ftaaat 

-icaa  traditions  of  freedom  and  democ- 

and  will  give  confldenca  to  small  na- 

that  JuaUea  wUl  prevail. 

who  have  eaUbllahad  tha  new  atata 

antltlad    to    the    adnoiratloa    and    tha 

wholehearted  aupport  of  all   the   American 

a.    America  wants  all  peoplea  to  bcna- 

:  ram  tha  "fotir  freedoma."    That  la  what 

new  atata  will  otfer  to  all  of  tta  raaldanta. 

Jewtah  atatc.  buUt  on  tha  concept  of 

freedom    and   equality,   brln«a  to 

Middle  Kaat  American  standarda  of  Uv- 

for  the  benefit  of  tx>th  Araha  and  Jawa. 

the  frontiers  of  denaocracy  to  an 

of    the    world    whara   democracy    haa 

baan  known.    It  will  praaarve  and  ad- 

tha  high  Meala  of  American  democracy 

rill   be   a  gr«at   bulwark   of 

the  UMiail  of  totalttarMoMai 
right  or  of  the  left. 
United  Nations  In   acccrdanca  with 
aplrlt  and  letter  of  lU  Charter  must  teke 
stapa  i^alnat  Invaalon  cf  Palcatioa 
nalgbhiiiliig  autaa.    It  can  do  so 
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through   the   creatJoB   of  an   I 
foret  or  through  aMKlMna. 

I  have  always  baaa  an  ardent 
of   tha    United  Nations.     In    aptte  of  great 
dlaappolntmenU.  I  sUll  think  that  In  It  Ilea 
our  grcatcat  hope  for  peace.     lu  main  ob- 
jective la  to  preserve  peace  and  to  prevent 
Injustice  by  naUon  against  nation.     It  can 
only  be  succeaaful    if  It   malatalna  its  ati- 
tHorlty   and  tha   integrity   cf   lu   own    de- 
cisions.   It  would   ba   MagM  U    this   great 
International  oBganMattOB  afeould  permit  tha 
farther  unauthortaed  use  of  tana  hy  aome 
of  lu  own  membcra  to  float  and  defeat  lU 
declalona.     To     permit     netghbnrinc     Arab 
atatca.  all  membera  of  the  United  Nations, 
to  invade  Paleatine.  arlll  Irretrievably  injure 
the   prestige   and   atithorlty   ot   ttoa   Unltad 
Ratlona.     If  tha  Unltad  Nntlaaa  la  to  r<«ain 
Ita  authority  and  preatlire  It   muat  at  oaea 
take  atepa  to  prevent  breaches  of  the  paaea 
and   to  prohibit    the   exercise  of   at  Kr^^aton 
by  Ita  nvi-a  members.     As  yet   It   has  tpken 
no    such    stapa.     It    haa    within    Itaelf    the 
power  to  halt  aggreaalcn  by  the  Arab  atatea. 
Only  through   the  exercise  of  Its  atithorlty 
to  atop  DtilUflcatlon  of  Its  decisions  by  re- 
calcitrant member  states  can  Its  uaefulneas 
be  maintained. 

An  effective  International  authority  should 
be  set  up  In  the  entire  Jnuaalem  area.  It 
abotild  provide  for  free  acaeaa  of  aappile.s. 
aa  wall  aa  of  persona  angaged  in  peaceful 
.bualneas  To  talk  about  peace  in  the  walled 
city  without  Including  the  entire  area  la 
completely  unrealistic  and  aelf-daoatYtag. 

The  new  Israel  will.  In  the  faatfly  of  na- 
ttona.  be  Judged  by  what  It  gives  to  the 
world,  not  by  what  It  takaa  from  It. 

The  Ideals  of  Israel  and  tta  spiritual  values 
have  over  the  centuries  made  a  great  con- 
tribution to  the  moral  law  of  the  world. 
Ancient  Paleatine  was  not  only  a  great  and 
powerful  nation,  but  Inspired  many  of  the 
Ideals  which  have  helped  to  bring  to  the 
world  Justice,  law.  fraadom.  and  democracy. 
Its  people.  throui^Mmk  thahr  history,  main- 
tained a  passkMMto  4*aMiMi  to  liberty  and 
brotherhood.  The  dominating  Inspiration 
of  their  very  being  wns — aa  It  Is  ours — the 
Ideal  of  a  Just  and  peaceful  world. 

It  la  the  things  of  the  spirit  which  made 
ancient  Paleatine  great.  It  is  the  things  of 
the  spirit  which  must  make  the  new  Israel 
great.  The  new  state  will  be  small.  Ita 
pecple  and  Ita  gniwiiiiai  nt  will  amaaa  no 
great  wealth  or  power.  But  if  it  clings  to 
the  Ideals  of  Justice,  law,  brotherhood,  and 
paace — Ideala  that  have  been  our  heritage 
and  our  strength  ever  the  centuriea — It  will 
eaart  great  moral  leadership  among  tha  na- 
tlona  of  the  world. 

It  la  my  deepest  hope  and  prayer  that 
larael  may  again  be  a  messenger  of  peace  and 
good  will  to  all  peoples  of  the  earth. 


Tke  Republic  of  Israel 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  C.  WAYUND  BROOKS 

or  nxiMois 
nf  THK  SENATK  OP  THE  UNITKD  STATES 

Wednesday.  Maw  i9  (legislative  day  of 
Monday.  May  19),  194t 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Appendix  of  the  Rkcoan  a  very  able 
address  delivered  by  Brig.  Gen.  JuUns 
Klein,  national  commander  of  the  Jew> 
Ish  War  Veterans  of  the  United  States. 
at  thfl  Bfllntt  to  IVMl  meetinc  in  Madi- 
son Square  Garden.  New  York.  Sunday 
evening,  May  16.  19M. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  adcress 
was  ordered  to  be  prlnt«l  in  the  Rn  oro. 
as  follows: 

Introducing  Brig.  Gen.  Julius  Klein, 
national  commander  of  the  JewL<:h  War 
Veterans  of  the  United  States.  Dr.  Eraan- 
uel  Neumann,  president  of  the  Zionist 
Organizatioo  of  America  said : 

No  organtratlon  cutalde  of  the  ZlonUt  Or- 
gan laatlon  of  America  has  done  •«  miKh  frr 
our  caure  aa  the  Jewish  War  Veterans  rl  the 
United  States  and  I  therefore  have  the  honor 
to  preaent  to  you  their  national  commander. 
Br'.g  Oen.  JuUua  Klein. 


America  Is  radaeming  her  pledge.  W<  Jew- 
lah  War  Veterans  of  *.he  United  States  glow 
with  a  apeclal  pride  tonight.  Our  fighting 
comradea  In  I»aal  mrrj  on  where  we  left 
off  against  HlUer  and  Uusaollnl  and  the  Japs. 

Wa  are  proud — very  proud — to  be  ve'erana 
of  thla  great  republic  that  haa  fougbt  only 
wars  i^ataMt  a^graaaars— to  preierve  liberty. 
)U8tloe.  and  the  rights  of  all  men. 

Wa  Joiu  all  fighting  aoldiera  for  f r  :edom 
and  democracy  in  aaluting  the  unconquerable 
army  of  larael. 

A  2,000-year-old  battle  la  nearlng  Its  cli- 
max. 61x  mllUona  who  gave  their  Urea  In 
Narl  crematoria,  the  Immortal  Jewa  w  lo  fell 
as  gallant  aoldleta  Hi  the  Warsaw  ghetto,  and 
our  ^c****^  eoaaradea  who  have  ma<le  the 
supreme  sacrifice  In  Palestine,  have  mt  died 
in  vain. 

We  ball  and  salute  the  new   Rcpu':llc  of 
Israel,  farmed  Like  our  own  great  Naf.on  in 
1TT8.  by  the  sactiflces  of  freedom -loflng  man,  ^ 
women,  and  children 

Of*r  Oomnaander  In  Chief,  the  Preaicent  of 
tha  United  Statea.  cxpresaed  the  wUi  of  the 
ABMrtcan  people  b\-  a  prompt  and  forthright 
recQcnltton  of  beta  larael.  But  the  armlea 
of  larael  stand  today  where  the  Minu  e  Men 
of  America  stood  In  lT7t5.  They  hjpe  won 
many  victories,  but  they  have  not  yet  won  a 
war.  We  Americana  rememlier  that  o  ir  own 
Independence  waa  not  won  until  fl\e  long 
)'ears  after  1776.  We  veterans  know  ttat  vic- 
tory oomea  hard  and  at  a  terribly  high  cost. 
We  must  face  the  cold  facu  of  bitter  .  Our 
own  Independence  was  won  with  the  lelp  of 
manor  good  will  who  refused  tu  rema.i.  indlf- 
fejrent  to  our  cause.  We  won  with  the  aid  of 
the  Lalaycttce.  the  Koecluskoa.  the  P-Jlaskls. 
and  the  Steubens.  We  won  as  well  Itecause 
the  governments  o'  tbeae  Oghters  for  freedom 
gavt  tu  the  tools  to  fight.  The  Jews  cf  larael 
have  upheld  tha  honor  and  Integrity  of  the 
United  Natlona  and  they  deserve  no  less. 

Wa  must  never  again  retreat.  W.*  must 
never  again  reverse  our  course.  W>  must 
now  go  forward  We  mtist  give  to  the  sole 
defenders  of  democracy  In  the  Middle  East 
the  means  to  repeal  Invasion  and  aggression. 

Tonight  wa  call  upon  our  Ooverr.inent  to 
give  to  tka  Java  of  l£rael  the  sam<  aid  It 
extends  gcnerooaly  to  all  nations  defending 
democracy  throughout  the  world  to  lay.  If 
It  la  vital  to  support  the  defense  cl  democ- 
racy in  Greece  and  Turkey.  It  Is  equally  vital 
to  support  It  m  Israel.  If  we  would  stem 
totalltarlanlam  In  Europe,  we  must  st?m  It  In 
the  Middle  East  as  well.  And  we  need  not 
send  a  single  United  States  soldier  to  Israel. 
Israel  aaks  only  for  the  weapoiu  to  defend 
thetr  freedom. 

For  It  Is  not  the  Republic  of  Israol  alone 
that  they  defend.  They  fight  for  tl.e  right 
of  all  freedom-loving  men  to  guard  their 
Uvea,  thetr  homes,  and  their  Gcd-gtvcn 
rights.  With  full  hearU.  wa  aay  ti  thaaa 
fighting  men  of  larael  tonight,  we  ha"e  every 
confidence  you  will  emerge  vlctortoui  In  the 
deaperata  daya  of  combat  ahead.  Jtist  as  the 
flghthig  foondera  of  our  own  Nation  emerged 
trltimphant  In  battle  before  they  fcrged  a 
sectire  aad  peaceful  Nation.  They  are  keep- 
ing alive  the  — talflnaiit  tradttloas  of  the 
flshtlng  Jtwa  ot  tha  Warsaw  fkeCto.  They 
raMSBber  that  It  took  tha  Naal  op^raaaora 
•  days  to  conquer  the  Low  Countrlaa;  a  daya 
to  conquer  Pranca — but   tha  Nazi,  «lth  al> 
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his  might,  with  all  hU  fire-power,  was  held 
back  by  the  Jews  of  Warsaw  who  fought  with 
their  bare  hands  for  40  days  and  nights. 
These  men  chose  to  die  fighting  because  they 
had  endured  too  long  the  role  of  victims. 

The  Jewish  War  Veterans  of  the  United 
States  will  long  remember  how  these  same 
gallant  men  fought  side  by  aide  with  Amer- 
ica and  iu  alllea  in  the  two  great  wars  of 
our  time.  W^e  will  remember  how  the  work- 
ers of  Israel  gave  faithfully  of  their  toll  to 
build  bases  for  our  air  forces  in  the  Middle 
East.  We  will  remember  how  the  Jewish 
families  of  Israel  made  us  and  our  buddies 
welcome  in  their  homes  when  we  were  far 
from  our  own  loved  ones. 

America  and  the  clvUUed  world  haU  the 
'new  Jewish  state.  But  we  know  that  here 
In  our  beloved  country  there  are  still  bigots 
and  subversives  who  seek  to  spread  the  poi- 
son of  prejudice  and  hatred.  They  will  op- 
pose the  new  Jewish  state  Just  as  they  op- 
pose the  unity  of  all  American  people  here. 
But  they  will  never  challenge  our  loyalty  to 
the  Nation  we  have  served  from  the  day  it 
was  born.  Ever  since  the  birth  of  the  Amer- 
ican Republic,  the  blood  of  our  people  has 
mingled  with  the  blood  of  Americans  of  every 
religion,  of  every  national  origin,  of  cvery 
race.  In  the  creation  and  the  preservation  of 
this  Nation  as  the  freest  In  the  world.  For 
Americans,  whatever  their  creed,  whatever 
their  origin,  there  can  be  only  one  loyalty  and 
one  allegiance. 

It  is  to  America  alone. 

It  Is  because  of  this  that  our  fellow  veter- 
ans of  all  faiths  have  marched  with  us  In  New 
York.  Chicago,  and  other  cities  for  the  free- 
dom of  Palestine,  Just  as  we  marched  with 
them  In  years  gone  by  for  the  freedom  of  Ire- 
land, Poland.  Czechoslovakia, 

It  Is  for  this  reason  that  the  distinguished 
commander  of  the  American  Legion.  James 
F.  O'Neill,  was  one  of  the  first  to  speak  out 
for  the  partition  of  Palestine  aa  decreed  by 
the  United  Nations. 

Long  days  of  combat  and  suffering  He 
ahead  for  Israel.  It  cannot  be  expected  that 
Israel's  enemies  will  reduce  the  fury  of  their 
assaults.  The  conscience  of  the  common 
man  stands  appalled  at  the  Inability  of  the 
world'a  reaponslble  political  leaders  to  come 
to  a  Just  and  affirmative  resolution  that  will 
end  warfare  In  Palestine.  Now,  if  ever,  Is  the 
time  for  debate  to  be  concluded.  Now  Is  the 
time  for  Just  and  firm  action. 

A  new  state  has  been  born.  The  United 
Nations  first  decreed  It.  The  President,  in 
tha  name  of  the  American  people,  has  now 
recognized  it.  But  the  Arabs  and  their  hid- 
den allies  continue  to  assail  It.  They  must 
and  will  t>e  stopped. 

We  are  humble  in  this  historical  hour, 
grateful  to  those  who  stood  loyally  by  us  In 
the  dark  days.  And  among  them  are  those 
who  are  on  this  platform  tonight. 

We  aaiute  you.  Mra.  Roosevelt. 

We  aalute  you.  Mayor  OT>wyer. 

We  aalute  you.  Senator  Tatt. 

Tou  are  the  living  proof  that  Justice  tor 
the  Jewish  cause  In  Israel  Is  not  the  concern 
of  the  Jewish  people  alone.  It  Is  the  concern 
of  all  the  American  people. 

You  are  the  voice  and  conscience  of 
America. 


Stalin  Won't  Like  Dick  Nixon 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  J.  KERSTEN 

or  WISCONSIN 

fN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  19,  194S 

Mr.    KERSTEN    of    Wisconsin.    Mr. 
Speaker,    when   Stalin    was    young    he 


learned  the  ways  of  conspiracy.  He  be- 
came expert  in  these  ways  as  he  irrew 
older.  He  grew  up  with  other  conspira- 
tors. Those  Individuals  who  now  hold 
government  power  in  Russia  are  wizards 
in  conspiracy.  They  want  to  extend 
their  conspiracy  throughout  the  world — 
to  include  the  United  States. 

Congressman  Nixon  as  chairman  of 
the  subcommittee  has  rendered  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States  a  great  service. 
He  has  offered  the  country  an  effective 
weapon  to  smash  the  ambitions  of  Stalin 
to  maintain  the  Communist  conspiracy 
in  our  country.  I  include  In  my  remarks 
an  editorial  from  the  Azusa  Herald,  of 
Azusa.  Calif. 

RUSSIA    WON'T    LIKE    aiCH-MUJ    NIXOK 

RicHARo  M.  NixoN.  our  Congressman  from 
this  district.  Is  the  coauthor  of  a  hlglily 
controversial  and  revolutionary  bill  t^aat  la 
now  making  the  headlines  throughout  the 
Americas,  and  is  probably  receiving  some 
attention,  too,  from  Joe  Stalin  and  his  inner 
cabinet. 

The  legislation  will  be  known  as  "A  bill 
to  protect  the  United  States  against  im- 
Amerlcan  and  subversive  activities." 

The  bUl.  if  law.  would  do  much  to  expose 
the  true  nature  of  the  Communist  Party — 
Its  afllllates.  Its  dependence  on  Moscow,  and 
Its  borings  within  the  governmental  struc- 
ture of  this  country.  Yet  the  bUl  would  not 
outlaw  communism  or  the  Communist  Party. 
Considerable  criticism  has  been  leveled  at 
the  Nlxon-authorized  bill  because  It  seeks 
to  control  a  political  party,  and  the  bill 
Itself  has  been  described  as  un-American, 
unconstitutional,  and  fantastic.  The  Com- 
munists have  been  particularly  active  In 
screaming  against  the  proposed  legislation, 
and  have  lined  up,  through  their  devious 
methods,  many  liberal  and  pseudo-liberal 
organizations  to  help  fight  the  bill. 

The  mere  fact  that  the  Communists  are 
opposing  the  bill  so  vigorously  lndlcat«s  that 
they  know  the  damage  the  proposed  law 
can  do  to  the  cause  of  communism  in  this 
country. 

It  is  true  that  the  bUl  Is  revolutionary,  lu 
that  It  Beeks  to  control  the  activities  of  a 
single  political  party.  But  we  must  remem- 
ber that  the  political  party  at  which  the  bill 
Is  specifically  aimed  Is  somewhat  unique  In 
Its  own  right. 

The  Conununlst  Party,  (yes.  It  Is  active  In 
Azusa,  too,)  is  the  only  political  party  In  the 
United  States  that  Is  a  foreign -controlled 
party,  taking  Its  orders  from  a  foreign  (and 
presently  hostile)   regime. 

The  Communist  Party  Is  the  only  political 
organization  that  openly  advocates  tixe  over- 
throw of  our  democratic  system,  iind  the 
abolition  of  your  rights  to  vote,  to  crlticLae, 
move  from  one  town  to  another,  change  Jobs, 
and  shop  where  you  please. 

If  the  Communist  Party  were  In  control  of 
this  country,  it  would  be  impoasibl*;  for  an 
editorial  of  this  nature  to  appear  In  public 
print,  and  it  would  be  dangerous  for  you  to 
read  such  capitalistic  propaganda. 

It  Is  high  time  that  we  Americans  ;lve  full 
credit  to  our  country,  Its  high  Ideais.  Its  high 
standard  of  living,  and  Its  position  of  world 
leadership.  During  the  war — when  we  were 
trying  to  be  everyone's  friend — we  were 
often  called  Uncle  Sucker  Instead  cf  Uncle 
Sam. 

In  Russia  they're  still  calling  us  Uncle 
Sucker.  Perhaps  that  will  change  when  we 
all  get  behind  a  piece  of  legislation  that  will 
make  the  Communist  Party  an  American  In- 
stitution rather  than  a  Russian  |>olltlcal 
party. 


Price  Subsidies  for  Margiaal  Mines 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ARTHUR  CAPPER 

or  KANSAS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  May  19  (legislative  day  of 
Monday,  May  10),  1948 

Mr.  CAPPER.  Mr.  President.  I  send 
to  the  desk  and  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  there  be  printed  In  the  Ricoso  an 
article  by  Howard  O.  Gray,  mining  edi- 
tor, Joplin  Globe  and  News  Herald,  en- 
titled "Must.  Cl-  Should  Congress  Take 
the  Ball  on  Prices — Subsidies  for  Mar- 
ginal Mines?"  The  situation  described 
in  this  article  is  a  very  real  and  serious 
one  for  the  trl-State  area,  of  which 
Kansas  is  a  portion. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

MX7ST,  Oa  SHOtnJ).  CONGRESS  TAKZ  THE  BALL  ON 
PRICES -SUBSIDICS  FOR  MARGINAL  MINISf  — 
MANT  TRI-STATE  BLENDE  PRODUCERS  DISPOSK 
OF  SUPPLIES  AT  FORCED  SACRIFICIAL  PRICE  OF 
$78  A  TON  WHILE  FEW  HOLD  IN  EFFORT  TO 
OBTAIN  HIGHER  PRICE  MORE  IN  PROPORTION 
TO  THAT  OF  GALENA  AT  $231.85 

(By  Howard  O.  Gray,  mining  editor  Joplin 
Globe  and  News  Herald) 

Por  several  weeks  and  months  trl-State 
zinc  concentrate  producera  have  been  waiting 
patiently  for  Congress  to  take  some  action 
on  legislation  providing  incentive  production 
payments,  or  action  on  the  part  of  smeltera 
to  increase  the  price  commensurately  with 
that  of  lead  to  help  sustain  marginal  output 
of  the  district. 

It  becomes  more  apparent  that  certain  In- 
terests are  trying  to  write  off  the  district, 
which  has  produced  so  much  sine  and  lead  In 
both  war  and  peace,  and  has  thousands  of 
tons  of  these  minerals  In  low-tenor  and  high- 
cost  deposits  yet  to  be  mined  for  our  national 
economy  and  security. 

Yet  Congress,  having  appropriated  bUUona 
for  the  European  relief  program  and  national 
defense  measures,  still  dllly -dallies  with  tha 
administration  in  respect  to  relief  for  the 
domestic  marginal  ore  producer  as  provided 
tn  such  legislation  as  the  Russell  bill  (H.  R. 
2455).  What  infiuences  this  inaction  and 
confusion?  Could  it  be  the  private  enter- 
prisers who  don't  want  Government  controla 
of  any  sort,  but  do  want  monopolistic  con- 
trols of  the  metal  market  for  themselves? 

In  respect  to  the  price  situation,  smeltera 
apparently  are  satisfied  with  their  tSO-a-ton 
smelting  spread  on  Bine  concentrates  from 
the  trl-State  and  moat  likely  a  bigger  spread 
on  foreign  ores  when  they  can  get  them, 
which  Is  not  so  difficult  with  no  tariff  pro- 
tection for  the  domestic  miner. 

Slab  zinc  could  have  been  moved  up  3  or 
3  cents  a  pound  weeks  ago  to  encourage  mar- 
ginal production,  but  has  any  smelter  of- 
fered to  Increase  the  price?  It  can  be  re- 
peated that  pig  lead  has  gone  up  160  percent 
and  slab  zinc  only  45  percent  since  the  war 
ended.  Just  who  manipulates  the  price  con- 
trols now?  It  might  be  well  for  Congress 
to  look  into  that  angle  while  the  marginal 
ore  producer  continues  to  be  hamstrung  and 
hamshackled.  A  fair  price  In  proportion  to 
that  of  lead  and  high  costs  of  mining  and 
living  should  not  be  impeded  longer,  whether 
It  be  by  the  so-called  open  market  route  d 
supply  and  demand,  or  Federal  aid  through 
subsidies. 

Last  week  found  many  trl-State  producera 
diaposlng  of  their  blende  supplies  at  tha 
forced  sacrificial  price  of  978  a  ton  for  both 
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1  and  float  gratfM,  tout  »  ft«  atlU  ««r« 

hewing   tbelr  inMff  suppllc*   In   an   effort 

obtain  iu  real  vaiua   tMaad  oo  prwcnt 

•  aatf  outkMk. 

SaJroa   on    tiM    local    market    laat    w««k 

unuad  te  (oetf  tkMipaitf  at  $2S1.M  a  ton 

a  iMtal  ewtraat  taMla.  wttb   pig  itad 

at  17  M  ecnu  a  pound.  E««t  8t.  Loula. 

wtmt  krlBfi  only  13  canU  a  pound  on 

Mend*  pvodartlan  laat  «««k  waa  aatlmatad 
3.613  tona.  a  dacreaaa  of  41  tona  from  tbe 
k  baforc.    0%llvcr>ca  to  amaltcra  amount- 
to  4.413  tona,  wlUi  aomc  producers  clean- 
ttaatr  blna  at  tbe  end  of  tb«  month,  aa 
only  3.6M  tons  the  prevlooa  pcrtod. 
declined  800  tona  to  a  total  of  2.400 
i  on  hand  In  mill  bins  at  tb«  and  of  Um 
k. 

rwant7-t«o  mlna  mllla  and  four  tallinc 
CrcaUnent  planU  were  reported  operating 
Ing  the  week  and  compared  with  the  aaaoa 
mber  a  week  ago.  > 
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■ZTEI^SION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  UWRENCE  H.  SMITH 

or  WlSCONStM 

IN  THK  HOOSB  C^  REPntSKirT ATIVWB 

Wednesday.  May  19.  194g 

Mr  SMITH  o/  WUconsui  Mr.  Speak- 
ei .  the  editor  of  Zkww  BenUd.  a  Method- 
Is  I  publication,  in  Boston,  wrote  an  edl- 
ttrUU  on  the  Palestine  !iituation  which 
wfts  anythtng  but  factual.  It  appeared 
Ir  the  April  28  Issue  and  In  the  interest 
o  fair  play  I  include  It  as  part  of  my 
r^marlu  at  this  point: 

yn  MtrsT  ifor  do  it  4«Anr 

Tba  trafla  bungling  by  our  State  Depart- 
»t  MfMdlBC  tte  partttloa  plan  for 
tike  U  a  dangerous  sign.  Tha  Arab 
a]  id  a  few  minority  oil  intaraata  haw  baaa 
afla  to  fore*  thia  Nation  taito  a  ptaas  wtaN 
vary  thing  wbleta  wa  ooadMUWd  Oraat 
for  doing  ragartflag  Palaatlna  la  now 
'  aardlnal  sin.  Tha  "tmA  harrtng"  has  bean 
diawn  Into  the  pictura  aatf  agate  church- 
men  have  found  theaoaelvaa  eonfused.  In 
tie  meantime  evrrT  anti-Semitic  derlca  poa- 
tipim  la  balng  uaed  In  thla  Matloa  to  sUr  up 
ot  tha  Araba  and  thair  unraaaonabla 


Hm  pathetic  attaapa  to  confuaa  tha  laaoa 
bi'intc  Sfyiaiwiil  by  tha  OUdaralaavc-Karmlt 
RxiaeTalt  ooaunittea  baa  raraalad  ItaaU  aa  a 
A  abolinti  atten^pt  U)  turn  Christian  support 
a'  ray  frsm  thetr  Jewish  brethren  and  give 
Ucit  support  for  tha  ea-alllaa  of  Hitler,  tha 
Afab  Laagua.  Tba  armutice  this  committaa 
wUl  accomptlah  nothing  mora  than 
g^lng  iQora  tlma  fur  the  Araba  to  arm  tor 
than  thay  have  already  carried  oait: 
at  haaUgratlQB  maana  that  aaora 
wa  to  langiifch  bahlnd  taarbad-wirs  in 
d^entlm  campa  tn  Sorapa;  tha  tfasMuad  that 

I  ufiportunMy  for  tha  Arab  I^eague  to  defy 
tfcitad  Mattaaa  and  make  a  mockery  of  any 
to  tTtihl*Th  world  peace. 
Tba  wertd  prsMlaad  all  ot  Paleatlna  to  tha 
-than  reversed  that  promise  and  prom- 
hlKl  half  of  Palestine  to  tha  Jews.  Our  Ra- 
ti yn  propoaed  a  partUkm  plan  to  United  Na- 
MMl  tha  plan  waa  adopted.  Now  Mr. 
Austin  speaking  for  our  UN  dale- 
liaa  isvaiaad  thla  promlaa  and  |Vo- 
»  weird  sort  Ot  tiustaaaMp  which  Is 
oparata  aa  a  monarchy  and  ramore  all 
iUty  of  a  thoroughgoing  tfamocracy 
ralastine 
J*B*y  Christian  conaclencea  will  not  allow 
t  Ua  tnigic  distortion  of  Jtiatlce  to  take  placa. 


bs  a  party  to  the  estab- 
kt  o<  a  wiwrrhf  say  aaora  than  it  can 
lend  Its  aid  to  communlam.  Wa  must  de- 
mand that  the  partition  plan  be  reinstated 
and  implemented  at  once  so  that  justice 
can  be  carried  out.  Our  UN  delegates  and 
our  State  Department  must  iM>t  be  allowed 
to  continue  thetr  ciirrent  policy  ot  defam- 
ing the  true  spirit  of  Amertcam  dsMOCfSsy. 
Wa  muat  aend  a  United  MaUoaa  poUca  force 
to  Paleatlna  at  once  to  rcatora  order  to  safe- 
guard both  the  Arabs  and  the  Jews  who  haTa 
a  right  to  llTC  In  peace  and  In  mutual  reapcet. 

Mr.  Speaker.  Kermit  Roasevelt  has 
replied,  by  letter,  and  emphatically  de- 
nied the  allegations  in  the  above  edi- 
torial.    I  include  it  in  my  remarks: 

Mat  12.  1948. 
Mr  Emost  SiSMias  Bocu. 

Editor.  Ziona  Hernld.  Boston,  Masa. 

Dsxa  Ma.  Bikkx:  I  am  distrcsaed  to  see  an 
Item  entitled  "IVe  Must  Not  Do  It  Again"  In 
your  Issue  of  April  M — dtstreaaad  bacanae  the 
Intraiperste  tone  of  the  Item  doaa  not  seem 
approprlaU  to  any  pubtleatlDn  at  a  rellgloua 
organisation  and  bccaoaa  It  Is  packed  with 
factual  mtatakea. 

Tha  •QildirBliWTa  Ktrmit  Rooaavalt  eoin- 
mlttee"  you  mention,  which  la  caUa4  tha 
Committee  for  JusUce  and  Peace  in  tha  Boly 
Land,  indudea  such  prominent  rellgiotia 
iasdti's  aa  Henry  Sloane  ColBn.  Harry  Bmer- 
Poadlck.  Paul  Hutchinson.  Garland  Svans 
and  Rabbi  Morrla  Laaaron. 

TM  accuse  ua  of  a  "diabolical  attempt  to 
turn  CTirlatlan  support  away  from  thetr 
Jewish  brethren"  and  to  stop  Immigration. 
On  the  contrary,  we  urge  paasage  of  the 
Stratton  bUi  to  admit  OP'S  of  ail  faiths  to 
tills  country  And  we  advocate  for  Palea- 
tlna an  agreed  sctUemant.  rather  than  a 
forced  aettlemant,  aa  tha  only  kind  of  aolu- 
tlon  which  wUl  allow  aontlnuad  paacafuJ 
Jewish  Immlgratioo. 

You  spaak  of  tiie  "unraaaooahia  dsmanda" 
of  ttM  Araba.  Is  it  unraaann ahla  to  want  to 
lira  undisturbed  in  your  own  hosM?  b  It 
unreaaonable  of  the  majority  of  people  in- 
habiting a  laad  to  Insist  that  sovereignty 
orer  that  land  must  He  In  thcmT  The  Araba 
of  Palestine  and  nelghbcirlng  states  regard 
political  ZKmlam  aa  another  western  tra- 
perlallam  almilar  to  the  British.  French,  and 
Italian  tmpcrtallsm  which  Araba  have  had  to 
fi^t  tn  recent  generatlona.  How  elae.  thay 
ask.  wotiitf  you  daaerlbe  the  trnvaston  of  a 
land  t>y  psopla  from  another  coaMSMBd  with 
tha  expreaa  goal  of  ssfhilihtng  poliucal 
dominaUon  over  tha  laad  and  lu  inhab- 
itants? 

If  tha  laaua  of  poiltlral  aovarclgnty  can  ba 
tankOTcd,  tha  Jaws  already  in  Palaatlna.  aa 
well  aa  thoaa  who  will  enter  Palaatlne  from 
the  DP  campa  of  Kxvope.  can  look  forward  to 
lives  of  peace  and  security,  not  to  yean 
racked  by  terror  and  strife.  The  bitter  con- 
tiumsy  over  a  Jewish  political  state  must 
b«  StaSMtaned  before  It  endangers  the  very 
existence  of  tha  Jawlah  Batlonal  home — 
which  la  what  Slonlsm  was  promisad  t>y  tha 
Balfour    DaclaratlOB    and    tha    Laagua    of 


Tou  say  that  oar  Nation  propoaed  parti- 
tion. That  la  not  tma.  Aftar  aoosa  mlaglv- 
Inss.  the  American  diilagataa  supportsd  par- 
tition—very acttraly.  too.  but  always  on  tha 
aaaumptlooa  that  it  eotiM  ba  paaeafuUy  car- 
rlad  out.  sad  tluu  It  waa  a  aoluUoo  which 
would  advaaea,  not  retard,  tha  oauaeof  peace. 
WlMu  It  harams  appaiaat  thai  asithar  sa- 
sumptloo  waa  eorract,  tha  sAnlalstrstlasi  an- 
nounced that  it  waa  not  posalble  under  tha 
UN  Charter  nor  In  accord  with  national 
poiicy  to  impoaa  by  force  tha  partiuon  of  a 
country  against  the  wUl  of  a  majority  of  its 
inhabltanta. 

Tou  dascrlbs  our  rabsequent  proposal  as  s 
"^saird  sort  of  trustsaahlp  which  la  to  operata 
as  a  BMnarchy  and  raotove  all  poaalbUlty  of 
a  thoroughgcing  democracy  for  Palestine." 
That  is  such  a  completely  imfounded  charge 


that  I  ean  only  asstnas  you  have  not  read 
tha  trustssshtp  proposal.  But  your  ulk  of 
thoroaghfotaff  dMBOsraey  laadi  ma  to  aak: 
Would  you  Iota  oar  eommlttea  tn  mA\  ocating 
a  free  ^eblaclte  In  Paleatlna  to  detenoine  its 
future  government? 

SUicerely  yours. 

Kaascrr  RooervzLr, 
txecuttvt  Director,  the  Cowxmtttee  for 
Jtutice  and  Peact  in  the  Holy  Land. 


Kafa  AUrett  to  Mj  CoastihiraU 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  EDWIN  ARTHUR  HALL 

or  NSW  Toax 
IN  THX  HOOSB  OP  RlTBBaBHT A  nVBB 

Wednesday.  May  19.  1948 

Mr.  EDWIN  ARTHUR  HALL.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  RxcocD.  I  Include  he  fol- 
kiwing  radio  address  delivered  by  ne  over 
Station  WNBF  on  May  15.  1948: 

Dsar  fkiands  of  the  triple  citlaa  and  my 
inagTSWlnaal  district,  may  I  call  to  the  at- 
tention of  you  housewives  a  moat  helpful 
Ixxik  of  which  I  now  hata  a  lioUted  supply? 

This  la  entitled  "Monay-Savln;  Main 
Dtahca"  and  Is  fumlahed  my  olDce  by  the 
OSoe  for  Pood  Conasrvatlon  here  1 1  Wash- 
ington 

One  hundred  and  fifty  tested  recipes,  espe- 
rtsUy  prepared  by  the  Bureau  of  Human 
Nutrition,  are  eootsined  tn  the  book  to  help 
you  save  food 

Bvary  member  of  your  family  will  enjoy 
new  suggestions  for  mother's  time- honored 
culinary  srt  which  emphaslas  novHtles  In 
meat,  poultry,  flrti.  aggs.  ehaaaa.  pot  ito.  and 
bread  dl^aa 

Thsss  lacipes  make  my  mouth  wf  tcr  }uat 
to  read  thsaa  over.  They  olTrr  the  la  teat  In  a 
balaaesd  dlat  and  well-rounded  meal. 

So  If  you  like  to  eat  and  want  to  find  out 
new  ways  to  satlafy  the  ever-ghawir  g  appe- 
tite, write  me  for  this  wonderful  book,  chock 
full  of  boneat-to-goodnsaa.  np-to-dae  meth- 
ods of  preparing  dellelous  meals. 

But.  ramsmber.  ray  supply  wont  last  for- 
ever    Wrtis  OM  now. 

Tonight,  Iln  going  to  have  a  heart-to-heart 
talk  with  you  people  who  elected  me,  Tm 
going  to  tell  ycu  I  need  your  bacllng  and 
confidence  now  more  than  I  ever  hiva  since 
rve  served  you  In  Congress. 

Pre  been  fighting  a  lone  battle  dcwn  here 
against  great  odds,  rve  baan  aspoaed  to  the 
moat  vicious,  un -American  attacks  that  cer- 
tain Individuals  at  home  can  pos.<lbly  launch. 

Theae  stUckers  hsve  lost  sight  of  all  per- 
spective in  tbelr  one  sadistic  desire  to  cut  my 
poimeal  throat.  It  makes  little  difference  to 
thsm  if  they  drag  down  repreaentatlve  goT- 
ermaaBt  and  the  temple  on  tlMlr  own  heads. 

So  long  as  they  are  satiated  by  triumph 
over  the  man  you  elected.  It's  all  right  with 
them.  So  long  ss  they  can  fill  the  news- 
papers with  rttBcula.  vttrtal.  viruperation.  and 
abuse  agalnat  your  Congraaaman.  they're 
happy. 

They  are.  then,  happy  and  willing  to  Jump 
in  bed  with  the  left-wingers  and  tha  Reds  if 
they  ean  overthrow  the  people's  elected  Rep- 
reaenutive  Irom  this  American  district.  They 
will  go  to  any  lengtha  to  reach  tlielr  No.  1 
objccttre.  eliminating  your  Congreaaman, 
and  free  government  to  boot. 

You  see.  they  want  their  own  way.  "Ihey 
wont  let  you  hsvp  any  voice,  any  opinions, 
any  Ideaa  about  bow  yotir  Nation  ought  to 
ba  run. 

So.  I'm  making  this  plea  to  you  thu  eve- 
ning. Stand  by  tbe  man  you  elected,  for 
whoas  thsss  smear  artists  have  no  uae.     I 
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cant  continue  to  fight  them  off  without  your 
help. 

This  program  was  sUrted  years  ago  to  de- 
fend your  Congressman  against  tbe  snipers 
whose  every  word  detrimental  to  me  is  her- 
alded by  agencies  of  expression  unfriendly  to 
me.  They  have  spared  no  space,  no  printed 
aord  to  publicize  the  most  terrific  smear 
campaign  ever  isunched  against  a  public 
officer. 

But  with  this  program  I  defy  them,  I  will 
keep  on  representing  you.  not  them,  in  our 
Nation's  Capital,  I  know  the  scales  are  tipped 
heavily  in  their  favor  because  of  their  power 
their  money,  and  their  entrenchment. 

But  I  am  determined  to  keep  on  voting 
American  In  spite  of  them.  I  am  pledged  to 
fight  this  GoUsth  toe  to  toe  with  everything 
I've  got.  and  I  know  you  people  are  listening 
in.  I  know  you  hear  my  side  of  the  story, 
whenever  these  kings  of  smear  hurl  fresh  as- 
saults upon  the  man  you  have  10  times 
chosen  to  repreaent  you, 

I  realise  they  have  poisoned  some  by  tbe 
Hitler  technique  they  have  used  ever  since 
you  first  sent  me  to  Washington.  Thsi  tech- 
nique, as  you  know,  is  to  lie  about  a  free  Rep- 
reaentatlve and  He  about  him  so  much  and 
so  often  that  some  people  believe  the  lies. 

They  would  have  succeeded  In  smearing 
me  out  of  the  picture  had  It  not  l>een  for  this 
program,  Portunately.  for  all  of  us.  I  have 
been  able  to  return  blow  for  blow,  blocked 
them  at  every  turn,  and  by  answering  their 
every  falae  accusation,  each  insinuation,  pre- 
vented them  from  accomplishing  the  char- 
acter aasssslnatlon  by  which  Hitler  was  able 
to  eraae  one  by  one  the  free  representatives 
of  the  people  who  stood  In  bis  way. 

You  can  be  sure,  dear  friends.  I  will  con- 
tinue the  struggle  against  theae  tyrannical 
forces,  at  home  and  In  Washington,  as  long 
aa  I  remain  in  the  high  place  you  put  me. 

Thsak  you. 


Railway   Employees   Tell  Their  Side   of 
Story 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALVIN  E.  O'KONSKI 

or  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  19.  1948 

Mr.  O  KONSKI.  Mr,  Speaker,  much 
has  appeared  in  advertising  form  In  our 
daily  press  giving  the  railroad-manage- 
ment picture  of  the  pre,sent  railroad 
controversy.  There  has  been  little  ap- 
pearing In  print  giving  the  employees' 
views  and  argument"*.  In  fairne.'>s  to 
all,  the  Members  of  Congress  and  the 
public  should  get  both  sides  of  the  pic- 
ture. 

In  the  Washington  Post  of  May  15. 
1948,  there  appeared  an  article  by  Mr, 
G,  E.  Lelghty,  president  of  Order  of 
Railroad  Telegraphers  and  chairman 
Employees  National  Conference  Com- 
mittee, 16  cooperating  railway  labor  or- 
ganizations. This  article  gives  answer 
to  the  many  advertisements  appearing 
In  the  past  giving  the  management  side 
of  the  story.  Under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks,  I  insert  this  article  in  the  Rec- 
CRO,  as  follows: 

SAn.   THaEAT — A   COMMtTNTCATlON 

The  editorial  Rail  Threat  appearing  In  the 
Washington  Poet  on  April  30  presents  such 
s  groaa  distortion  of  facU  that  you  cannot 
In  fslmeaa.  faU  to  give  equal  prominence  to  a 
correction. 


Tbe  substance  of  the  view  expounded  In 
the  editorial  is  that  an  opportunistic  policy 
of  President  Roosevelt  to  avert  transporta- 
tion paralysis  by  repeatedly  Ignoring  emer- 
gency board  recommendations  that  were  un- 
acceptable to  the  unions  encouraged  tbe  use 
of  strike  threaU  to  obtain  greater  conces- 
sions, and  that  this  has  reached  a  point  re- 
quiring amendment  of  the  Railway  Labor  Act 
further  to  curb  the  power  of  labor.  The 
factual  premises  of  this  view  are  wholly  false. 
The  handling  of  wage  and  rules  issues  in 
the  railroad  Industry  on  a  national  basis 
began  In  1932  when  labor  and  management, 
in  direct  national  negotiations,  agreed  up>cn 
a  10-percent  deduction  from  wages.  This  was 
followed  by  successive  agreements  providing 
for  the  extension  and  then  tbe  piecemeal 
elimination  of  the  deduction.  The  only 
other  national  movements  occurring  up  to 
1941  were  the  wage-Increase  movenent  of 
1937  which  was  icttled  by  mediation  prior 
to  any  occasion  for  Invoking  an  emergency 
board,  and  the  carrter-lnltlated  wage -reduc- 
tion movement  of  1938.  which  was  withdrawn 
upon  recommendation  of  an  emergency 
board. 

In  1941  a  national  dispute  was  heard  by 
an  emergency  t>oard  whose  recommemlatlons 
were  unacceptable  to  the  employees.  Our 
quarrel  was  not  primarily  with  the  board's 
findings  as  to  the  equities  of  the  case,  but 
with  recommendations  Ignoring  those  equi- 
ties and  singling  out  railroad  employees  for 
the  Imposition  of  a  stabilization  policy  at  a 
time  when  no  general  stabilization  policy 
was  in  effect  and  when,  consequently,  the 
cost  of  living  and  nonraUway  wages  were  ris- 
ing rapidly. 

More  Important  to  the  Issue  here,  however, 
is  the  fact  that  the  dtepute  was  settled,  not 
through  opportunistic  Ignoring  of  the  board's 
recommendations  but  by  the  medlat  Dry  ef- 
forts of  the  board  lUelf.  carried  out  In  the 
succeeding  30-day  period  during  which  the 
law  requires  maintenance  of  the  status  quo. 
In  1942-43  there  was  again  a  national 
movement  by  both  the  operating  and  non- 
operating  employees.  The  nonoperatlng 
caae  was  heard  by  an  emergency  board 
which  reported  Its  findings  and  recommen- 
dations In  May  1943,  including  specific  find- 
ings that  the  wage  Increases  recommended 
conformed  with  the  requirements  of  stabili- 
zation policy.  The  recommendations  were 
acceptable  to  both  management  and  labor, 
and  Indeed  the  parties  thereafter  actually 
entered  Into  an  agreement  putting  them 
Into  effect. 

But  the  settlement  was  not  allowed  to  be- 
come operative  because  the  stablllzatloir  di- 
rector, contrary  to  the  specific  findings  of 
the  emergency  board,  disapproved  the  terms. 
The  6  months  of  chaos  in  the  industry  that 
followed,  culminating  in  danger  of  a  work 
stoppage  at  the  end  of  the  year,  all  flowed 
directly  from  that  ill-advised  interference. 
When  the  dispute  was  settled  early  in  1944 
on  terms  suggested  by  President  Roosevelt, 
his  Intervention  was  necessitated  not  by  the 
unacceptablllty  to  labor  of  the  original 
emergency  board  recommendations  but  by 
his  desire  to  find  substitute  terms  that 
would  be  likewise  acceptable  to  the  parties 
and  also  could  be  cast  into  formulas  that 
satisfied  the  stabilization  director.  When 
these  events  were  reviewed  by  Congress  It 
addressed  Itself  to  the  source  of  the  trouble 
and  relieved  the  stabilization  director  of  au- 
thority to  disapprove  emergency  beard  find- 
ings. 

In  the  1945-46  wage  movements  the  15 
nonoperatlng  organizations  and  3  of  tbe 
operating  organizations  submitted  the  Is- 
sues to  arbitration.  The  awards  made  were 
promptly  put  into  effect  by  agreements 
signed  the  next  day.  Because  the  Increase 
awarded  was  less  than  the  pattern  that  had 
been  established  In  other  Indtxstries,  and  thus 
operated  to  widen  the  disparity  t>etween  rail- 
road wages  and  thoae  In  other  Industrlea. 
new   movements  seeking  an   additional  in- 


crease wer«  Inaugurated  in  aooordanoe  with 
the  procedures  of  the  Railway  Lat>or  Act. 

In  May  1946,  these  requests  were  under 
discussion  in  conferences  with  manage- 
ments: they  were  not  the  subject  of  any 
strike  threat  and  could  not  t>ecome  tbe  sub- 
ject of  such  a  threat  for  at  least  several 
montiis  At  this  stage  the  issues  were  set- 
tled by  voluntary  agreements  entered  into  at 
the  request  of  President  Truman  and  on 
terms,  suggested  by  him.  making  up  the 
difference  between  the  increase's  allowed  in 
the  earlier  arbitration  awards  and  the  gen- 
erally prevailing  pattern.  In  other  Industries 
of  i8',j  cents  Thereupon  the  President 
forced  the  two  organizations  which  had 
called  a  strike  to  settle  on  the  same  teims. 
Prom  thU  brief  r^sum*  of  railroad  labor 
relations  it  is  apparent  that  that  there  is  no 
foundation  for  your  assumption  that  there 
is  prevalent  a  practice  of  Ignoring  emer- 
gency tKiard  recommendations  or  that  such 
a  course  has  received  Presidential  encour- 
agement, I  do  not  represent  any  of  the 
emplo3ree8  involved  in  the  current  dispute 
and  I  do  not  assume  to  speak  for  them. 
Nevertheless  some  comment  may  be  In  or- 
der on  the  Inadequacy  with  which  the  press 
has  presented  the  Issues  to  the  public. 

Virtually  all  dally  papers  of  any  conse- 
quence have  been  doing  a  good  biulness  in 
carrying  huge  paid  advertisements  present- 
ing the  railroad  arguments,  but  there  has 
been  precious  little  objective  reporting  or 
editorial  comment  presenting  the  facts  avail- 
able from  public  records.  The  emergency 
board  report  Is  99 ^.typewritten  pages  (exclu- 
sive of  appendixes),  of  which  7  are  de- 
voted to  the  wage  dispute:  the  other  92  pages 
discuss  disputes  over  working  rules  which  the 
board  states  originated  In  1945.  Yet  seldom. 
If  ever,  does  one  find  In  press  reports 
even  an  attempt  objectively  to  Indicate 
what  Issues  other  than  the  wage  dispute  are 
involved,  and  never  Is  there  any  commenda- 
tion of  the  repeated  efforts  of  the  employees 
over  the  course  of  3  years  to  settle  these  dis- 
putes by  negotiation  or  mediation. 

And  with  respect  to  wages  the  press  almost 
universally  reports  the  Issue  to  t)e  the  same 
as  that  settled  by  other  employees  last  fall. 
Obviously  the  lesue  of  whether  15'/^  cents 
per  hour  is  an  adequate  increase  now  wben 
"third  round"  Increases  are  being  negotiated 
In  other  industries  Is  quite  a  different  one 
from  the  issue  decided  by  the  nonoperatlng 
arbitration  board,  which  concluded  Its  hear- 
ings last  Augtut  and  made  lU  15V^-cent 
award  early  In  September, 

You  lament  the  unavailability  of  the  In- 
junction procedures  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act 
to  avert  an  Impending  railroad  strike.  Have 
you  given  any  serious  thought  to  the  fact 
that  under  the  Railway  Labor  Act  theae  rail- 
road unions  have  been  under  what  Is  for  all 
practical  purposes  equivalent  to  an  auto- 
matic Injunction  for  a  much  longer  period 
than  the  maximum  duration  of  a  Taft- 
Hartley   Act   injunction? 

Because  the  early  stages  of  a  rail  labor 
dispute  lack  the  fanfare  of  hailing  labor  lead- 
ers Into  court,  the  press  has  little  Interest  in 
keeping  the  public  informed  of  what  is  going 
on  and  what  the  Issues  are.  But  when  the 
dramatics  Inherent  In  an  Impending  strike 
are  available  for  exploitation  you  raise  the 
cry  for  coercive  measures  without  regard  to 
the  restrainU  that  have  already  run  their 
course. 

What  is  moat  deplorable,  not  only  in  the 
current  railroad  situation,  but  In  important 
indufitrial  disputes  In  any  basic  Industry.  Is 
the  alacrity  with  which  the  channels  of  pub- 
lic Information  raise  the  demand  for  injunc- 
tions or  other  coercive  measures  to  stifle  ths 
effective  expression  of  labor  unrest.  It  la 
assumed  without  inquiry  that  it  Is  wrong  for 
the  employees  to  enforce  their  demanda  by 
a  work  stoppage.  The  posalblllty  that  man- 
agement's adamant  adherence  to  a  wrong- 
ful position  may  be  responsible  for  the  oeasa- 
tion  of  essential  public  servicsa  is  ssdudsd 
from  consideration. 
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n  th«  ctm-ent  r»ilroiKl  dtoput*  yom  t»o 
Ao  ibt  feci  thai  th«  e«l«tenee  erf  em«rg«ncy 
bo  ird  raeommendatlocw  that  the  em' 
pli  ftm  hmt*  rejected  Is  •  wK -sufficient  r«*- 
■o  I  tor  boMlDK  them  wrong  But  th»t  »p- 
pr  «eh  mtkea  the  emergency  board  procedure 
ts  lUmount  to  compulsory  arbttralloo. 
w!  Ich  It  w»«  definitely  not  Intended  to  be. 

Imergency  board  reporU  have  generally 
prntd  very  helpful  In  promoting  aelUe- 
m  mu.  and  even  where  aettlemenU  have  liot 
m  ibodled  their  precise  ternia  they  have 
M  rartheloas  exerted  a  potent  Influence  in  the 
actlenaent.  But  they  are  not  decrees  and 
thry  are  not  infallible.  In  the  present  sltu- 
at  on.  a  statesmanlike  «ppro*cb  wotild  ac«k 
ot  |«ctlTely  to  appraise  the  rcaaona  why  th« 
re  •ommendatlons  are  not  producing  a  settle- 
is  mt  with  unions  that  have  an  honorable 
.r«»rd  of  fair  dealing  going  l>aclt  three 
qtortan  of  a  century.  Instead,  your  ap- 
pi  oacli  la  automatically  to  condemn  non- 
ac  rtptaiwtn  of  the  recommendations. 

Tho  daalre   to   deny   the  right   to  strike. 

w  Lich  the  public  press  Is  fostering,  has  dan- 

gt  rous  Implications  for  the  maintenance  and 

« [ymcocment  of  American  living  standards. 

What  happens  when  the  right  to  strike  Is 

eiimixiatad  Is  well  Illustrated  by  the  recent 

a  nduct  of  United  Sutcs  Steel  in  flatly  deny- 

li  g  lU  employaca  any  wage  increase  despite 

Urn  company's  enormous  profits,  despite  the 

si  larp  rise  In  living  costs  In  the  past  year,  and 

d  «piu  the  fact  that  the  Increase  In  living 

ci«u  Is   receiving   recognition   through   in- 

c:  aaaad  wages  to  employeas  who  are  not  dls- 

a  )led  from  effectively  asserting  their  rlghU. 

The  advancement  of  railroad  wages  and 

«  Mirlat  trtr******'""  has  fallen  far  behind  that 

ti )  ettar  tatiOitrlM  during  the  past  25  years 

•  Ml  especially  during  the  last  half  of  that 

f  irlod.     The  resualnU  of  the  Railway  Labor 

let  bav*  without  doubt  played  their  part 

1: 1  bringing  about  that  result.     Anyone  pro- 

C  oalng  further  restralnu  should  do  so  with 

f  il  eooactousneas  that  he  U  proposing  the 

f  jrther  degradation  of  the  living  standards 

« (  a  very  tubstanUal  aegment  of  AnMr<«an 

I  tdustrlal  workcra. 

a.  X.  LnoKTT. 
.  rrsaWtwf.  Order  of  Mailroad  TeUgra- 
pkerM.  and  Chairman,  imploytri 
MittoaaJ  Ccnfertnca  CommttUe. 
1$  Coopartting  JUaway  Labor  Or- 
§mm»ations. 
St.  Loi:».  Mo. 


Jht  Ceadoa  Report 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

tON.  HORACE  SEaYBROWN.  JR. 

or   COHHICTTCUT 

IN  THK  HOUSE  OF  REPRESKNTATIVBS 

Wednesdav.  May  19.  194g 

Mr.  SBELT-BROWN  Mr.  Speaker. 
toftve  to  extend  my  remarks.  I 
^h  to  include  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
JlxcoKB  an  editorial  appearing  in  the 
■ew  London  Day  on  Monday.  May  17. 
Entitled  "The  Condon  Report": 

THB   COMOON    aaPOST 

,e  by  the  House  of  the  Hoffman  bML 
>i  the  executive  branch  d 

to  diaclose  information  to 

__  when  House  or  Senate  call  for  It, 

t  a  sharp   rejoinder   from   President 

'  tuman  that  he  will  veto  this  legislation. 

■JMlnri   from  various  coograsalonal 

tjbmx  they  doubted  the  meastirs  eould 

over  his  veto      And  thersin  caa  htm 

^ of  a  new  daah— and  appaNBlly  a 

cnoek-down  drag-out  batUe.  at  that — b»- 
w««n  the  Prealdcnt  and  the  Congress.  Ttoa 
Utuation   revolves    about    the   chargs   otf   a 


Bouss  eooamltte*.  of  course,  that  Dr.  Idward 
O  Condon.  Director  of  the  National  Bureau 
of  Standards.  Is  a  "weak  link"  in  atomic  bomb 
security,  since  he  Is  said  to  have  associated 
with  agents  of  a  foreign  power,  and  so  on. 
The  House  cotnmltt^  called  for  an  FBI  re- 
pon  on  an  Investigation  of  Dr  Condon.  At 
the  direction  of  the  President  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  refused  to  give  out  the  re- 
port; the  President  sent  for  It  and  now  holds 
It.     He  Is  defying  Congress  to  get  It. 

No  doubt  the  FBI  report  on  Condon  Is  not 
of  sufflOent  Importance  to  cause  all  this 
furore.  But  the  President,  firmly  announc- 
ing that  he  has  no  Intention  of  giving  out 
thU  report,  says  he  sees  a  matter  of  principle 
m  the  situation.  So  should  the  vast  body 
of  voters  in  the  United  SUtes.  If  they  value 
the  democratic  processes  of  government,  but 
the  principle  Is  the  opposiU  one.  For  what 
the  President  proposies.  in  the  last  analysis. 
IS  Executive  suppression  of  any  Information 
that  the  President— whether  Uz.  Truman 
or  any  other  President — feels  he  does  not 
want  coming  to  the  attention  of  Congress. 
In  other  words  If  President  Truman  gets  away 
with  It  in  this  Instance  i\t  U  helping  to  estab- 
lish a  precedent. 

Certainly  there  Is  serious  doubt  whether 
the  founders  of  this  Nation  Intended  to  per- 
mit ExecuUves  of  the  Government  to  refuse 
to  give  any  essential  information  to  Con- 
grsM.  for  tU  consideration  in  passing  legis- 
lation or.  for  that  matter.  In  changing  the 
Executive  set-up  at  Its  pleasure.  And  there 
Is  serious  question  whether  the  average  voter, 
if  be  understood  exactly  what  la  Involved, 
would  approve  of  It  either.  For  here  Is  an 
extension  of  the  new  deal  theory  that  the 
executive  agency,  or  the  Executive  himself,  is 
above  congressional  control  and  direction. 
Under  the  New  Deal  there  were  many  In- 
stances of  agencies  or  ottclals  of  the  Oovern- 
meni  who  did  exsctly  as  they  pleased,  regard- 
less of  direction  from  Congress  or  attempU 
to  limit  them  In  their  activities.  Congress 
discovered  a  number  of  Instances  of  this  kind 
but  seemed  belpleas  to  do  anything  about  It 
Or  in  some  InsUnces  It  was  Just  not  disposed 
to  do  anything  about  It  because  It  was 
New  Deal  procedure,  and  a  Democratic  Con- 
gresj«. 

The  tasue  oucht  to  be  faced,  and  squarely, 
once  and  for  all.  Congress  establishes  prac- 
tlcallv  all  these  agencies  of  Oovernment;  the 
peo-ile  have  virtuallv  no  wmtrol  ovfr  them 
eaoept  through  Congrees.  It  Is  obvious  that 
Congress  should  have  the  authority  to  In- 
quire Into  their  activities,  to  examine  the 
record  of  their  acts,  without  Interference 
from  a  stubborn  Executive  and  without  per- 
mlt'lng  the  agencies  or  Individuals  within 
them  to  cover  up  various  mstters  that  they 
do  not  VMint  exposed  to  public  view.  AH 
kinds  of  misadmlnlstratlon  of  these  agencies 
naight  be  concealed  from  public  view — from 
the  ejree  of  the  taxpavers.  who  pay  the 
freight— If  this  pious  device  of  Ut.  Trtunan's 
Is  allowed  to  stand. 


for  the  chapter,  and  Mr.  Joseph  D  Kauff- 
man,  its  chairman,  the  organization  took 
a  firm  and  positive  stand  against  the  par- 
tition of  Palestine  into  Arab  and  Jewish 
states.  The  statement  deserves  the  at- 
tention of  the  Congress  and  of  the  people 
of  this  country.  It  is  an  excellent  re- 
afBrmation  of  faith  and  loyalty  to  the 
United  S.ates  of  America,  as  first  con- 
siderations. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  Include  the  statement 
referred  to  as  part  of  my  remarks: 


Coandi  for  Judaism  Opposes  Jcwuk 
Nationalism 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

nr 

HON.  UWRENCE  H.  SMITH 

or  wtscoKsn* 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  19.  194S 

Mr.  SMTTH  of  Wlscorvsln.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  Council  for  Judaism,  Washington 
chapter,  has  declared  lt«  Independence 
from  the  recently  declared  Jewish  Stato 
of  Israel.  In  a  joint  statement  Issued  last 
Friday  by  Alfred  M  Ulienthal,  counsel 


COUNCIi 


XDOAUM    DBCLAIB 

raoM  Jsv^iSH  ststx 


NCS 


Alfred  M.  Llllenthal.  Washington  counsel 
to  the  American  Council  for  Judaism,  and 
Joseph  D.  Kaufman,  chairman  of  the  Wasli- 
Ington  chapter  of  the  council,  today  issued 
the  following  Joint  statement  on  Palestine  as 
Great  Britain  ended  Its  mandate: 

"The  British  mandatory  rule  In  Palestine 
has  come  to  an  end.  The  Zionist  movement 
and  the  Jewish  agency  have  Issued  a  mani- 
festo relying,  they  say,  \ipon  the  support  of 
the  entire  Jewish  people,  and  have  declared 
their  Intention  to  establish  an  Independent 
Jewish  state  In  Palestine  At  this  time  we 
Americans  of  Jewish  fslth  v^ish  to  declare 
oar  eomplete  independence  and  separation 
from  any  state  that  Is.  or  may  be.  esublMied. 
"Before  the  UN  decision  of  November  29, 
the  American  Council  for  Judaism  opposed 
the  partition  of  Palestine  Into  Arab  and 
Zionist  states.  When  our  country  voted  for 
partition,  as  good  Americans  we  accepted 
that  decision  The  United  States  has  re- 
treated from  that  policy  for  reasons  which 
are  obvious  to  all.  save  those  who  will  not 
see.  We  support,  and  will  continue  to  sup- 
port, the  present  United  Ststes  position  of 
trying  to  bring  peace  to  the  Holy  Land 
through  truce  and  International  control 

"Lest  our  silence  be  construed  as  support- 
ing demands  for  recognition  of  the  proposed 
Jewish  state,  we  speak  out  and  declare  once 
more  our  unalterable  opposition  to  the  estab- 
lishment anywhere  of  any  Jewish  nationalist 
political  entity.  The  overwhelming  concern 
of  American  Jewry  for  the  plight  of  European 
and  Palestinian  Jewry  has  been  manipulated 
and  maneuvered  to  suggest  support  of  politi- 
cal Zionism.  HumanitarlRr.lsm.  not  political 
Ideology.  Is  the  one  and  only  Issue  on  which 
Jewry  is  united. 

"We  reaflirm  oui  belief  that.  In  the  modern 
world,  a  people  cannot  be  both  a  vnlveraal 
religion  and  a  nation.  We  repeat  our  credo: 
'Our  nationalism  Is  American,  our  religion  Is 
Judaism,  our  loyalty  Is  Indivisible,  and  our 
homeland  la  only  In  the  United  States  of 
America.'  " 


TTie  New  York  Post 


EXTENSION  OF   REMARKS 
or 

HON.  E.MANUEL  CELLER 

or  Nrw  TOSK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RTPRESBNTATXYSS 

Wednesday.  May  19,  1948 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
potent  factors  in  developing  American 
public  opinion  receptive  to  a  Jewish  state 
was  the  Indefatigable  efforts  of  Ted  O. 
Thackrey.  publisher  and  editor  of  the 
New  York  Post;  Charles  Van  Devander. 
editor  of  the  Washington  Memo — a  fea- 
ture of  the  New  York  Post — and  his  asso- 
ciates. Oliver  Pilot,  James  A.  Wechsler, 
William  O.  Player,  Jr..  and  John  Hohen- 
berg,  chief  New  York  Post  correspondent 
at  the  United  Nations.  They  developed 
much  of  the  climate  favorable  to  Presi- 
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dent  Truman's  declaration  of  the  recog- 
nition of  Israel. 

I,  personally,  pay  tribute  to  all  these 
potent  writers.  I  admire  their  sense  of 
justice  and  fair  play.  Fearlessly  they  at- 
tacked British  F>erfldy  and  Arab  treach- 
ery In  Palestine.  They  were  the  picadors 
that  constantly  prodded  the  administra- 
tion. They  assailed  our  delegates  at  the 
UN  for  their  fumbling  and  indecLsion. 

I  congratulate  the  New  York  Post.  Its 
publisher,  and  corps  of  editors,  corre- 
spondents, and  reporters. 

I  herewith  offer  an  example  of  the 
paper's  contribution  to  the  solution  to  the 
Palestine  problem,  an  editorial  by  Mr. 
Thackrey,  entitled  "Security,"  which  ap- 
peared in  the  May  18  issue: 

SBCUaiTI 

(By  T.  O.  Thackrey) 

The  United  Nations  was  organized  by  self- 
proclaimed  peace-loving  states  to  abolish  war 
and  make  all  nations  secure  from  Invasion  by 
hostile  forces  seeking  territory,  political  dom- 
ination, or  both. 

Israel,  the  world's  newest  state,  established 
as  a  democracy.  Is  being  Invaded  by  Egypt. 
Saudi  Arabia.  Traiisjordan,  Iraq,  Yemen. 
Syria,  and  Lebanan:  all  In  concert  under 
orders  of  the  pro-Nazi  ezGrand  Mufti  of 
Jerusalem,  for  the  purpose  of  acquiring  ter- 
ritory and  political  domination  beyond  their 
Individual  and  collective  Ixjrders — by  force. 

All  are  members  of  the  United  Nations. 

One  Is  even  a  member  of  the  Security 
Council. 

Each  has  deliberately  violated  the  Charter, 
and  definitely  announced  Its  hoetlle  and  ag- 
gressive Intention. 

The  security  of  the  world  Is  Involved  in 
the  action  by  the  United  Nations  Security 
Council — for  If  It  falls  to  protect  Israel,  it 
will  meet  no  such  test  at  any  time  In  the 
future 

Fortunately.  Israel  has  begun  the  determi- 
nation of  Its  own  future,  by  organizing  a 
capable  and  sound  government,  supported  by 
Its  own  army,  the  Hnganah  and  subsidiaries. 

Even  more  fortunately,  Israel  las  won  ae 
facto  recognition,  not  only  by  the  United 
States,  fortunately  the  first  to  do  so.  but 
also  by  the  Soviet  Union  and  by  a  growing 
host  of  other  members  of  the  United  Nations. 

At  long  last,  the  AmbcMsador  to  the  United 
Nations  from  the  United  States  Is  properly 
taking  leadership  before  the  Security  Coun- 
cil in  demanding  that  the  Council  act 
promptly  to  halt  hostile  and  aggressive  mili- 
tary action  In  Palestine  against  Israel,  and 
has  called  boldly  for  a  formal  declaration  that 
a  breach  of  the  peace  exists. 

Forthright  as  was  the  beginning  made — 
after  so  many  months  of  Interminable  delay — 
by  the  United  States  In  coming  at  last  to 
the  support  of  the  Charter  and  In  fact  to 
the  Implementation  of  the  partition  resolu- 
tion of  the  General  Aasembly,  time  remains 
of  the  essence. 

If  parliamentary  procedure  Is  to  be  ex- 
hausted before  the  actually  elTectlve  and 
forceful  action  of  the  United  Nations  Is  to  be 
employed.  It  is  quite  possible  that  peace 
Itself  will  have  become  exhausted,  or  that 
the  war  of  conquest  embarked  upon  by 
Arabia  will  have  carried  out  Its  threat  to  ex- 
terminate as  many  citizens  of  Israel  as  pos- 
sible. 

The  United  States  draws  attention  to  art- 
icle 39  of  the  Charter,  which  provides  for 
determining  that  a  breach  of  the  peace 
threatens  or  exists,  and  that  measures  under 
articles  41  and  42  can  be  employed  to  secure 
tbe  peace. 

The  first  of  these  articles  provides  con- 
certed, but  peaceful  means,  such  as  economic 
sanctions.  The  second  provides  for  the  use  of 
land,  sea.  and  air  forces. 

But  meanwhile,  hour  by  hour,  even  In  Jeru- 
salem, the  armies  of  Israel  are  locked  In  a 
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death  struggle  with  the  Invaders,  who  con- 
tinue to  enjoy  the  privileges  of  peace-loving 
states  and  amicable  relations  with  the  United 
States  and  other  members  of  the  Sectirlty 
Council. 

What  is  called  for.  and  promptly.  Is  Invoca- 
tion of  article  46  of  the  Charter  which  pro- 
vides: "In  order  to  enable  the  United  Na- 
tions to  take  urgent  military  measures,  mem- 
bers shall  hold  Immediately  available  air  force 
contingents  for  combined  International  en- 
forcement action." 

Such  action  Is  imperative  if  the  security 
of  Israel  and  the  peace  of  Palestine  and  the 
authority  of  the  United  Nations  are  to  be 
obtained 

The  United  Nations — the  hope  and  trust  of 
the  world  In  evolving  an  effective  machinery 
for  keeping  the  peace — Is  Involved  In  the 
promptness  with  which  such  action  Is  forth- 
coming. 

The  United  States,  besides  le^idlng  the  fight 
for  world  security.  Is  gravely  considering  the 
arms  embargo  which  has  been  in  Effect  since 
partition  was  voted,  and  which  has  prevented 
the  defenders  of  Israel  from  adequately  arm- 
ing themselves,  although  Great  Britain  has 
armed  and  continues  to  arm  the  Arab  le- 
gions, at  least  one  of  which.  Trans  Jordan. 
is  a  wholly  subsidized  state. 

It  now  appears  that  we  have  divorced  our- 
selves from  Great  Britain's  perfidy  and  be- 
trayal. Certainly  It  is  to  be  devoutly  hoped 
that  we  have. 

For  Great  Britain's  Isolation  as  the  real  and 
bitter  enemy  of  peace  with  Justice  and  de- 
mocracy In  the  Middle  East  becomes  more 
apparent  as  the  Security  Coimctl  debate 
drones  on. 

Great  Britain  has  failed  to  grant  recogni- 
tion to  Israel — after  defaulting  on  the  »0- 
year-long  mandate  that  was  to  have  produced 
the  State  which  the  Jews  of  Palestine  have 
won  by  their  blood,  unassisted. 

Great  Britain  may  yet  exercise  a  veto 
over  effective  action  to  secure  the  peace — 
having  encouraged  Its  breach  by  the  Arab 
states. 

If  she  does  so,  a  new  turning  point  in  his- 
tory may  well  have  been  reached.  Her  last 
hope  of  respect  will  not  be  the  sole  penalty. 

In  the  face  of  such  a  failure,  the  United 
States.  In  concert  with  other  members.  In- 
cluding the  Soviet  Union,  can — and  must — 
take  the  forceful  action  open  to  members  to 
secure  their  own  national  Interest  without 
breach  of  the  Charter. 

Unconditional  support  of  the  only  Middle 
East  democracy  must — and  will — be  the  only 
course  the  people  of  the  United  States  will 
approve  and  support.  The  longer  It  Is  de- 
layed, the  greater  will  be  tbe  cost.  In  lives, 
In  honor. 


Salaries  of  Postal  Employees 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WALTER  A.  LYNCH 

OF  NEW   TOBX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA'nVES 

Wednesday,  May  19, 1948 

Mr.  LYNCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  the 
unanimous  consent  granted  me  to  ex- 
tend my  remarks,  I  take  pleasure  in  In^ 
eluding  an  Interview  in  Washington  be- 
tween myself  and  Mr.  William  C.  Doher- 
ty,  president  of  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Letter  Carriers,  American  Feder- 
ation of  Labor,  carried  over  the  air  by 
Station  WiSVD  in  New  York,  on  May  11 
last.  The  subject  of  the  discussion  was 
salaries  of  postal  employees.  Tbe  dis- 
cussion follows: 

Mr.  E>oHnTT.  Congressman  Ltmch,  the 
letter  carriers  of  your  own  district  In  the 


Bronx.  In  fact,  letter  carriers  throughout  the 
United  States  have  a&ked  me  to  express  their 
sincere  appreciation  for  the  Interest  which 
prompted  you  to  appear  here  this  evening 
in  behalf  of  their  appeal  for  an  equitable 
salary.  They  reallre  that  you  have  an  ex- 
tremely busy  schedule,  and  for  that  reason 
they  are  doubly  grateful  that  you  arranged 
to  be  here.  And,  of  course.  1  Join  with  my 
coworkers  In  these  sentiments 

Congressman  Ltmch.  I  am  delighted  to  be 
here.  Bill.  While  It  is  true  that  the  un- 
settled conditions  of  the  country  and  the 
uniest  prevalent  throughout  the  world  In 
general  presents  exacting  demonds  on  the 
time  of  Members  of  the  Congress,  neverthe- 
less. I  always  try  to  find  the  opportunity 
and  the  means  to  assist  my  friends  In  the 
Postal  Service. 

Mr.  Dounrr.  Well.  Congreasmar.  Ltmch, 
the  record  certainly  bears  out  your  statement. 
As  I  recall,  your  service  In  the  House  of 
Representatives  began  with  the  Seventy- 
sixth  Congress  in  1940,  and  that  you  have 
been  successively  reelected  to  each  Congress 
since  then,  up  to  and  Including  the  present 
Eightieth  Congress.  I  am  happy  to  say  that 
during  your  entire  congressional  service  you 
have  consistently  been  a  friend  of  postal 
employees. 

Congressman  Ltmch.  Naturally,  I  am 
pleased  to  hear  you  say  those  nice  things 
about  me,  BUI.  You  can  be  certain  that  I 
want  to  continue  to  merit  tbe  confidence  and 
support  of  my  friends  in  the  Postal  Service. 
I  want  to  do  everything  I  can  to  enhance 
the  friendly  spirit  that  exists  between  you 
people  and  myself. 

Mr.  DoHniTT.  To  bring  your  record  up  to 
date.  Congressman  Ltmch,  I  find  that  dur- 
ing the  public  hearings  in  January  on  legis- 
lation designed  to  grant  postal  workers  an 
S800  annual  Increase  In  their  base  pay,  you 
testified  in  favor  of  an  immediate  boost  in 
postal  wages.  May  I  ask  If  anything  has 
occurred  In  the  Interim  to  change  or  modify 
your  opinion  al>out  the  need  for  an  upward 
revision  of  postal  salaries? 

Congressman  Ltnch.  That  Ls  an  easy  one. 
Bill.  I  definitely  have  not  changed  my  mind 
about  postal  wages.  Four  months  ago  I 
stated  publicly  that  postal  employees  were 
entitled  to  a  salary  Increase.  Nothing  has 
happened  since  then  to  alter  that  opinion. 
If  anything  the  urgency  has  become  greater 
for  the  need  of  additional  compensation  for 
the  people  who  operate  what  I  consider  the 
finert  post -office  system  In  the  world. 

Mr.  DoHERTT  Tou  have  taken  a  splendid 
attitude  toward  our  request  for  a  decent 
wage  8<  ale.  Congressman. 

Speaker  of  tbe  Hotise,  Joskph  W.  Maxtim, 
Jk..  has  been  widely  quoted  as  stating  that 
"military  spending  Is  paramount."  Further, 
that  when  the  military  requirements  are 
determined  It  will  be  time  to  see  what  else 
can  t>e  done.  Would  you  care  to  comment 
on  the  influence  military  needs  should  have 
on  postal  wages? 

Congressman  Ltmch.  Well,  Bill,  certainly 
It  Is  necessary  to  build  a  strong  iiatlonal  de- 
fense. But  I  can't  see  bow  mUltary  commit- 
ments can  be  tied  In  with  Federal  obligations 
that  affect  the  very  people  who  wUl  be  called 
upon  to  aid  In  smooth  operatlcm  of  a  strong 
national  defense.  The  postal  service  in  war 
and  peace  Is  our  basic  line  of  communica- 
tion. But  more  than  that,  I  feel  very 
strongly  that  the  postal  worker  Is  worthy 
of  his  hire,  whether  we  find  it  necessary  to 
expend  huge  sums  or  a  very  modest  amount 
on  military  commitments.  A  fair  day's  pay 
for  a  fair  day's  work  has  been  the  economic 
philosophy  of  our  Nation  since  Its  Ineeption. 

The  present  Importance  of  postal -pay  legis- 
lation cannot  be  over  emph.^.?lzed.  And  It 
is  mj  personal  view  that  the  Consrefls  could 
well  afford  to  give  such  legislation  a  high 
priority  on  tbe  oongresilonal  agenda. 

Mr.  DoHESTT.  Unfortunately.  Coa(rwHMB 
Ltmch.  too  often  the  postal  employs  as  an 
regarded  as  the  stepchildren  of  the  Fsdsral 
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Oo  rernment.  particularly.  whM  It  coinM  to 
u  upward  MlJuatiMBt  9t  our  wagM.  n  any 
pr  or  u  ne«l«d  for  mf  Hrtwnent.  I  n»«l  but 
clt »  ih«  tragic  toat«n«r  wbarein  our  aalarUa 
r»iaain«d  »utlc  for  almost  30  years  b«for« 
wt  wart  given  a  amaU  Incraaae.  altbougb  dur- 
IB  I  Xh»  aaoM  pcrtod  our  wagea  were  very 
«  akly  rattuead  at  tba  first  stgn  of  th»  <!•- 
pp  Mloo  yaan  of  tba  early  iSSO's. 

^ggmmuuM  Ltmch.  I  was  not  a  Member 
of|«baOoi«r«aB  then,  but  I  <lnd  today  that 
American   people   resent   shabby    treat- 
it  directed  at   postal   workers.     I   think 
public  knows  the  letter  carrier  and  bla 
orkers  as  a  respected  member  of  his  own 
—jnunity.     More  than  that,  the  mailman 
_  a  familiar  figure  In  the  dally  life  of  our 
p«  aple;  the  letter  carrier  has  become  the  unU 
ve  real  medium  between  our  Government  and 
tt  t  citizens  of  this  great  Nation.    Very  often 
Us  mallm  n  who  comes  to  our  front  door 
di  y  In  and  day  out.  In  good  weather  and 
bid.  Is  the  only  representative  of  our  Fed- 
eril  Government  that  baa  direct  and  per- 
se oal  oonuct  with  the  people  from  one  end 
ol   the  year  to  the  next.     Polks  find  these 
letter  carriers  consistently  courteous,  con- 
si  terate.    energetic,    and    helpful.     Is    there 
m  ly    wonder    then    that    the    mailman    has 
b  lilt  up  a  fine  spirit  through  the  years? 

Mr.  DoHESTT.  Needleee  to  say.  Congreae- 
B  an.  the  letter  carriers  appreciate  the  high 
r  gard  In  which  the  American  public  hold 
t  wm.  We  hope  nothing  we  do  will  catiae 
o  ir  F*tfons  to  change  their  minds  about  ua. 
I  can  assure  you  that  we  are  Interested 
l]  1  our  Job.  We  want  to  give  more  and  bet- 
t  fr  service  to  the  public,  but  It  is  dlscourag- 
13  ig  to  say  the  least  to  find  the  Congress 
4  Btotareated  in  returning  In  a  partial  maaa- 
s  ire  our  interest  and  enthualaam  for  tba 
paatal  acrvlce. 

Congraaaman  Ltnch.  That  brings  ua  back 
1 3  my  atatement  before  the  committee  when 
learinga  were  being  held  on  the  subject  of 
loatal  wagea.     I  said  that  It  U  to  the  beat 
latereat  of  the  country  to  give  poatal  work- 
)  rs   adequate   compensation.     I   feel   that   a 
large  portion  of  the  pride  and  Intereat  you 
]  wople  have  in  your  postal  work  stems  from 
he  fact  that  the  proverbial  99*4  percent  of 
he  personnel  are  career  employees.     When 
;  I  man  or  woman  decides  to  make  a  given 
Ob  his  or  her  life's  work.  It  Is  natural  that 
'  hey  will  develop  an  Intense  pride  In  their 
ob:  they  will  strive  to  become  proficient  In 
heir  assigned  duties.     All  these  things  reflect 
I  a  the  over-all  efflclency  of  the  bualnesa— In 
1  his  case,  the  agency  of  the  Government — 
rhlch  employs  them.    Perhaps  the  fault  llee 
n  the  fact  that  moat  of  us  take  the  poatal 
lervlce  for  granted.    That  shouldn't  be  the 
rase.    We  must  remember  that  It  takee  hu- 
»»ii   tiralna  and  human  hands  to  operate 
tm  Poat  OOce  Department.     And  more  Im- 
Mirtant.  we  muat  keep  constantly  before  ua 
;he  fact  that  the  people  responalble  for  the 
luccesaful  and  efficient  operation  of  the  varl- 
}U8  services  of  the  posUl  system   have  to 
ive;  they  have  to  pay  bllla;  and  they  have 
!o  struggle  with  life's  problems  the  same  aa 
(varfone  else. 

Mr.  DaaOBTT.  That  brings  up  an  Interest- 
ing point.  Ooofrenman  Lynch.  Tou  know. 
t  aometlmea  wmdar  if  all  the  people  In  thla 
pountry  fully  realise  that  postal  wagea  are 
ftjred  by  the  Congress.  That  they  cannot  be 
ihHiged  or  amended  without  an  act  of  Oon- 
presa.  Aeoivdlngly.  under  those  clrcum- 
Rtances.  we  cannot  appeal  to  wage  boarda 
or  other  agenclca  set  up  for  the  purpose  oC 
arbitrating  wage  problems.  And.  of  course, 
we  cannot  strike — and  I  hasten  to  add  that 
we  have  no  desire  to  strike:  we  have  never 
had  any  Inclinations  in  that  direction:  and 
I   aaaure  you  we   will   never  entertain   the 
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Ltwch.  BUI.  let  me  say  tbia: 
ly  you  hava  gtvaa  the  very  raaaoo  why 
1  BHUntain  that  Oongraaa  baa  a  aiorat  obU- 
■atlon  to  adjuat   postal  salarla 
ftuctuatlons    in    natkmal    economy 
la  MMb  a  BMuuMV  •■  to  pot 


anployecs  at  a  dlaadvantage  In  the  price 
B^^at.  And  I  do  not  think  Congress  U 
satisfying  this  moral  obligation  when  It  ad- 
mlU  the  justice  of  your  appeal,  but  acu  like 
the  rich  man  In  the  story  who  turned  away 
the  beggar  from  his  door  because  the  poor 
fellow's  story  broke  the  heart  of  the  wealthy 
one.  Since  you  people  are  totally  dependent 
upon  Congreaa  for  your  saUry.  I  believe  that 
when  you  present  a  reasonable  caae.  and 
document  your  argumenu  with  facts  and 
figures  that  cannot  be  refuted,  there  Is  no 
reason  for  dilly-dallying  around  looking  for 
rebuttals  that  simply  do  not  exist.  , 

Mr.  DoHiBTT.  I  believe  we  have  furnished 
bona  fide  daU  to  prove  that  postal  wagea  are 
laitglng  far  behind  present-day  prices.     The 
fact  Is.  we  obtained  our  flMurea  from  th*  Oov- 
emi  lent  Itself.    The  Bureau  of  Labor  Statta- 
tics  tell  us  that  prices  have  Increased  approx- 
imately 30  percent  since  letter  carriers  last 
received  a  wage  Increase — Incidentally,  that 
was  more  than  3  yeara  ago     Since  that  time  It 
baa  been  a  constant,  and  not  always  success- 
ful struggle  for  poatal  employees  to  stay  out 
of  debt.     They  have  borrowed  to  pay  their 
bills— many  of  them  have  been  forced  to  dis- 
rupt their  family  life  so  their  wUe  could  go 
out  and  find  work— and  not  a  few  of  them 
have   found   It   neceasary   to  augment   their 
postal  wagea  with  Income  from  ouUlde  em- 
plovment— It  U  not  a  wholesome  situation 

Congressman  Ltnch.  Did  I  understand  you 
to  say  that  postal  workers  are  engaged  In 
outside  employment  after  they  have  com- 
pleted their  post  office  duties? 

Mr.  EtoHDTT.  That  U  correct.  Congreas- 
man.  They  are  doing  anything  and  every- 
thing to  make  ends  meet.  They  simply  can- 
not do  It  on  their  preaent  postal  salarlea 
alone — so  they  have  little  choice  In  the  mat- 
ter, as  much  as  they  realize  that  It  is  quite 
possible  their  secondary  Job  might  be  depriv- 
ing someone  else  of  work.  We  don't  want  to 
deprive  otbar  people  of  worlt. 

Congressman  Ltnch  Indeed,  that  Isn't  a 
wholesome  situation.  But  there  la  another 
point  which  concerns  me.  when  a  person  at- 
tempts to  work  around  the  clock  it  Isn't  very 
long  before  hU  health  U  greatly  Impaired 
and  eventually  ruined.  After  all.  we  all  know 
that  the  human  body  can  stand  only  so  much 
I  am  also  thinking  of  the  demorallalng  effect 
this  extra  work  has  on  their  attentlveness 
and  efficiency  to  their  postal  work.  It  aeaas 
to  me  that  after  a  man  works  hard  all  day 
and  then  goes  halfway  through  the  night, 
there  Is  slight  chance  that  he  wUl  be  provided 
with  sufficient  rest  to  send  him  Into  work  the 
following  day  with  vim  and  aest.  That  sort 
ot  situation  lant  fair  to  the  postal  service, 
the  public,  or  the  employee. 

Mr.  DoHiarr.  Congreasman  Lynch.  Inas- 
much as  you  represent  a  district  which  em- 
braces a  metropolitan  population.  I  think  It 
la  safe  to  aay  that  you  know  how  jexpenslve 
It  Is  to  live  In  our  bigger  cities,  what  It  takes 
to  compete  with  present-day  high  prices.  I 
know  that  letter  carrlen  In  the  Bronx.  Man- 
itattan  and  throughout  the  New  Tork  area 
are  having  a  terrlfle  time  trying  to  get  by 
on  their  preaent  poaUl  wagea.  On  the 
atrength  of  aU  thla.  do  you  think  that  13.100 
a  year  la  suAclent  to  maintain  a  decent  stand- 
ard of  living? 

Congressman  Ltnch.  Well.  now.  BUI.  I  do 
not  want  to  appear  la  the  role  of  an  econ- 
omist, but  I  do  not  think  it  would  take  a  great 
amount  of  urging  to  show  me  that  a  person 
simply  coiild  not  exist  today  on  a  aalary  of 
•3.100  a  year.  Xven  with  the  use  of  a  reversi- 
ble atlde  rule  It  would  be  extremely  difficult, 
to  aay  the  least. 

Mr.  DoHnrr.  That  is  exactly  the  situation 
which  prevaila  today  In  the  postal  service. 
Congressman.  Letter  carriers  start  In  ths 
post  oOca  at  an  entrance  salary  of  tS.lOO  per 
year.  And  I  am  sure  that  I  need  not  remind 
JOB  that  better  than  a  fair  portlOB  of  the 
eonlng  into  tba  lamaa  today  are  vet- 
ef  World  War  n.  May  «f  ttMi  are  mar- 
rlad  and  bava  famUiaa  to  mppmt,  tmA  tbey 


are  aaked  by  the  richest  and  most  benevolent 
Government  In  the  world  to  maintain  the 
American  way  of  life  on  the  munificent  sum 
of  W.IOO  annually.  Of  course.  If  they  stay 
m  the  service  for  11  years  tbey  are  entitled  to 
eligibility   for   the   top-grade  wage  seals  of 

ta.ioo. 

Congressman  Ltnch.  Yes.  Bill.  1  am  greatly 
concerned  about  those  workers  In  the  low- 
pay  grades.  I  have  had  a  great  many  letters 
come  Into  my  office  from  postal  workers  In 
my  district  who  are  also  veterans  of  the  re- 
cent war.  They  feel  that  offering  them 
•3.100-a-year  Joba  In  this  day  and  time  for 
the  work  that  Is  expected  of  them  In  the 
postal  service.  Is  nothing  less  than  a  mockery 
of  the  ringing  promises  of  generous  treat- 
ment they  would  receive  upon  their  discharge 
from  the  military.  My  correspondence  also 
Indicates  that  many  of  them  are  turning 
away  from  the  postal  ser^-lce  as  a  career  In 
favor  of  more  lucrative  employment  In  pri- 
vate Industry. 

Mr.  DoHxrrT.  That  Is  true.  Congressman. 
The  turn-over  In  personnel  on  a  national 
scale  Is  fast  becoming  a  serious  problem  to 
the  Post  Office  Department.  It  Is  not  de- 
sirable at  all.  because  the  postal  service  Is 
essentlaUy  a  career  service,  there  miut  be 
new  men  continually  coming  into  the  post 
office  to  replace  those  being  separated  by 
death,  retirement,  and  other  causes,  it  cannot 
be  expected  that  a  young  fellow  starting  out 
In  life  win  be  satisfied  with  a  promise  that 
years  o:  diligent  and  faithful  work  wUl  have 
its  rlet.«at  reward  In  unselfish  service. 

Omgreaaman  Ltnch.  And  to  be  perfectly 
practical.  BUI.  unselfish  service  will  not  put 
food  on  the  table  for  those  young  men,  it  will 
not  clothe  their  famUles,  It  will  not  pay  for 
the  education  of  their  children,  in  short,  it 
win  not  pay  any  of  the  tangible  financial 
obligations  which  all  of  us  must  meet  In  life. 
Mr.  DoHEBTT.  I  see  cur  time  Is  getting 
short.  Congreaaman. 

Congressman  Ltnch.  Before  we  close.  Bill, 
I  have  Just  one  more  comment  to  make,  and 
this  Isn't  a  spot  proposition,  what  I  say  Is 
entirely  on  my  own,  I  know  that  the  letter 
carriers  have  asked  the  Congress  to  approve 
an  $800  annual  increase  In  their  basic  pay 
In  my  opinion,  when  ail  the  facts  are  con- 
sidered, that  Is  a  very  reasonable  request.  In 
tarma  of  Uke-home  pay,  that  Is,  after  your 
slaaUe  deduction  for  retirement,  plus  the 
usual  withholding  tax  an  (800  permanent 
pay  boost  will  have  to  be  spread  pretty  thin 
to  do  the  Job.  I  think  you  are  entitled  to 
the  gaoo  Increase  you  are  aaklng  in  your  base 
pay,  and  I  want  you  to  know  that  I  will  do 
my  level  best  to  see  to  it  that  you  get  it. 

Mr.  DoHEXTT.  Again,  thank  you.  Congress- 
man Ltnch.  in  behalf  of  the  letter  carriers  in 
the  Bronx  and  throughout  the  Nation. 


Veteran  Bills  Passed  in  Hie  L^chtierii 
Confrets 


KZTKNSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHET  HOLI FIELD 

OF   CAUrOXNTA 

IH  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVIS 

Wednesday.  May  19.  J948 

Mr.  HOLIPIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  dur- 
ing the  Eightieth  Congre<is — January 
1947  to  date — 24  bills  have  been  passed 
for  the  benefit  of  veterans  of  both  World 
War  I  and  II.  These  bills  have  been 
signed  by  President  Truman,  and  are 
now  public  laws. 

It  has  been  my  pleasure  to  support 
and  vot«  for  these  laws.  I  came  to  Con- 
grcM  In  194:^  as  the  RepresenUtlve  of 
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the  Nineteenth  Congressional  District, 
which  includes  the  eastern  part  of  the 
city  of  Los  Angeles,  the  county  territory 
known  as  East  Los  Angeles,  Bell  Gardens, 
and  Cudahy,  and  the  municipalities  of 
Huntington  Park,  Bell,  Maywood,  Monte- 
bello  and  Vernon. 

During  my  6  years  of  service  I  have 
supported  100  percent,  all  beneficial  vet- 
erans' legLslatlon  because  I  believe  that 
America  owes  a  debt  which  can  never 
be  fully  paid  to  the  veterans  who  have 
preserved  this  Nation.  I  shall  continue 
to  do  all  in  my  power  as  a  United  States 
Representative  to  Improve  the  service 
of  hospltallzaticn.  vocational  and  aca- 
demic education,  life  insurance,  disabil- 
ity determination,  and  pension  payment. 
Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend 
my  remarks  I  insert  at  this  point  a  com- 
pilation of  the  laws  enacted  during  the 
present  Eightieth  Congress: 

vrrs  anxs  passed  bt  xicHTirrH  coNcxrss 

Since  the  Eightieth  Congress  convened  in 
Jantiary  1947.  24  bULs  perUlnlng  to  veteran.s 
of  both  world  wars  have  become  law.  The 
bills  are: 

Public  Law  No.  5  to  extend  the  time  limi- 
tation for  reinstatement  of  national  service 
llfe-inaurance  policies. 

Public  Law  No.  34,  to  provide  for  renewal 
for  a  fifth  5-year  period  the  5-year  level 
premltun  term-insurance  plan  for  World  War 
I  veterans. 

Public  Law  No.  36  to  grant  ofOcers  of  the 
Army  and  Navy  Nurse  Corps  comparable 
rank,  pay.  and  allowances  with  olScers  of  the 
Army  and  Navy. 

Public  Law  No.  82  to  permit  husband  and 
wife  to  combine  their  armed-services  credit 
for  homestead  purposes. 

Public  Law  No.  85  authorizing  $35,500,000 
to  complete  temporary  reiise  housing  for  vet- 
erans. 

Public  Law  No.  115,  increaslnf;  the  revolv- 
ing fund  in  the  Veterans'  Administration 
from  Sl. 500 .000  to  $3,000,000  for  the  purpose 
of  making  non-interest-bearing  loans  to  dis- 
abled World  War  II  veterans  taking  voca- 
tional rehabilitation  courses. 

Public  Law  No.  126.  extending  until  Janu- 
ary 1,  1948,  the  time  during  which  alien 
flane6ea  of  veterans  may  enter  the  United 
States  without  being  subject  to  immigration 
quotas  or  visa  regiilations. 

Public  Law  No.  161,  to  extend  for  an- 
other year  the  authority  to  purchase  auto- 
mobUes  for  World  War  11  veterans  who  are 
leg  amputees  or  have  suffered  the  loss  or  the 
use  of  a  leg. 

Public  Law  No.  213.  to  permit  the  admis- 
sion to  the  United  States  of  racially  inadmis- 
sible alien  spouses  of  veterans. 

Public  Law  No.  254,  to  provide  for  the  cash 
payment  of  terminal-leave  bonds  any  time 
after  September  1,  1947. 

Public  Law  No,  270,  to  provide  a  20-per- 
cent pension  increaae  for  veterans  of  the  CivU 
War  and  Spanish-American  War. 

Public  Law  No.  310.  to  restore  the  tax 
exemption  status  of  those  members  of  the 
armed  services  removed  from  former  Ameri- 
can posaesalODs  during  captivity  by  the 
Japanese. 

Public  Law  No.  314.  to  authorize  the  ac- 
ceptance by  oOcers  and  enlisted  men  of  the 
armed  services  ot  medals  and  decorations 
tendered  them  by  cobelligerent  and  neutral 
nations  of  World  War  II. 

Public  Law  No.  316,  to  permit  retired  armed 
aervices  personnel  to  represent  veterans'  or- 
ganisations in  claims  before  the  Veterans' 
Administration. 

Public  Law  No.  325.  to  make  mandatory 
on  Federal  agencies  the  rulings  of  the  ClvU 
Service  Commission  on  appeals  by  veterans 
for  relnstatamant. 

Public  Law  No.  tf7,  to  Improve  the  Army 
and  Navy  medical  sarvlcas. 


Public  Law  No.  338,  to  Increaae  the  mini- 
mum allowances  payable  to  disabled  veterans 
undergoing  vtxaitlonal  rehabUlution  under 
Public  Law  No   16. 

Public  Law  No.  860,  to  provide  cash  in  lieu 
of  terminal  leave  for  veterans. 

Public  Law  No.  865,  to  provide  additional 
pay  of  $100  per  month  for  officers  of  the 
Army  Medical  Corpe  and  Navy  Medical  Corps. 

Public  Law  No.  867.  to  refund  Income  tax 
so  paid  by  any  member  of  the  armed  services 
who  died  on  active  duty  for  the  year  in  which 
death  occurred  and  for  the  years  during 
which  he  was  In  the  armed  services. 

Public  Law  No.  377.  to  provide  full  sub- 
sistence allowances  for  veterans  taking  on- 
the-farm  training. 

Public  Law  No.  396.  to  extend  veterans 
preference  benefits  (civil  service)  to  widowed 
mothers  of  certain  exservlcemen  and  ex- 
servicewomen .     Approved  January   19.   1948. 

Public  Law  No.  398,  to  increase  by  20  per- 
cent the  pensions  payable  to  veterans  of  In- 
dian Wars  and  the  dependents  of  such  vet- 
erans.    Approved  January  19,  1948. 

Public  Law  No.  411,  to  Increase  the  sub- 
sistence allowances  to  veterans  pursuing 
full-time  educational  training  courses  under 
the  GI  bill  of  rights.  The  measure  increased 
such  allowances  from  $65  to  $75  a  month  for 
single  persons,  from  $90  to  $105  for  veterans 
with  one  dependent,  and  to  $120  for  veterans 
with  more  than  one  dependent.  The  in- 
creased allowances  will  go  to  about  1.500,000 
veterans  and  cost  around  8217.00O,C00  a  year. 
Approved  February  14.  1948. 


Atomic  Energy  Commissioa 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  W.  STERLING  COLE 

OP  NEW  TOBK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  19.  1948 

Mr.  COLE  Of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
recently  President  Truman  vetoed  a  bill 
passed  by  the  Congress  which  would  have 
authorized  the  Senate  to  call  upon  FBI 
investigations  in  connection  with  the 
confirmation  of  individuals  appointed  as 
members  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion and  General  Manager,  This  action 
by  the  President  was  most  unfortunate 
and  ill-advised,  resulting  in  further 
estrangement  between  the  Chief  Execu- 
tive and  the  Congress  and,  If  upheld, 
operates  as  a  denial  to  the  Senate  of  the 
tools  by  which  to  perform  its  constitu- 
tional responsibility  in  the  confirmation 
of  Presidential  appointees. 

Two  editorials  on  the  subject  appeared 
In  yesterday's  newspapers  which  are  of 
especial  merit,  one  in  the  Washington 
Post  entitled  "Mr.  Truman's  Veto"  and 
one  in  the  Washington  Evening  Star  en- 
titled "They  Should  Work  Together." 
which  I  include  herewith: 

I  From  the  Washington  Post| 

MB.    TaUMAN'S    VXTO 

In  pursuit  of  his  generally  sound  doctrine 
that  the  President  should  be  master  in  his 
own  house,  Mr.  Truman  has  vetoed  the  bill 
authorizing  the  Senate  members  of  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy  to  re- 
quire reports  from  the  FBI  on  nominees  to 
the  Atomic  Knergy  Commission  who  can 
bold  oOce  only  with  the  advice  and  consent 
of  the  Senate.  The  President's  chief  com- 
plaint Is  that  flva  Senators  wotild  bapCT' 
muted,  under  tba  bill,  to  direct  tba  rm  to 
make  a  report.    Thst.  be  fears,  would  be 


an  unwarranted  encroachment  upon  the 
executive  branch.  "The  compleu  Indapeod* 
ence  of  the  executive  branch,"  be  wrote  la 
his  veto  message,  "renders  It  lmperaUi>e 
that  the  Executive  have  bole  authority  over 
the  officers  whom  he  appoints." 

If  the  bill  has  any  constitutional  ««ak* 
ness.  It  probably  lies  In  the  fact  that  It 
enables  Ave  Senators  to  direct  the  FBI  to 
act  In  this  particular  instead  of  imposing 
that  duty  directly  upon  the  FBI  by  com- 
mand of  Congress.  Certainly  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  Congress  can  require  an  execu- 
tive agency  to  make  an  Investigation  and 
report  lU  findings  to  Congress.  The  Atomic 
Eneri?Y  Act.  for  example.  Instructs  the  AEC 
to  keep  the  Joint  committee  "fully  and 
currently  informed"  as  to  its  activities.  To 
be  sure,  the  President  ought  to  have  "sole 
authority"  over  officials  in  the  executive 
branch  so  far  as  the  performance  ol  their 
duties  is  concerned,  but  the  function  of 
presCTlblng  what  their  duties  are  belongs  to 
Congress. 

This  is  a  problem  which  obviously  re- 
quires cooperation  between  the  President 
and  Congress  Mr.  Truman  emphasizes  his 
great  responsibility  in  making  nominations 
to  the  AEC  and  pledges  himself  to  use  every 
facility  of  the  executive  branch  In  imcover- 
Ing  facts  about  the  appointees.  He  seems  to 
forget  that  the  Senate  has  an  equally  grave 
responsibility,  also  Imposed  upon  It  by  the 
Constitution,  to  act  intelligently  in  confirm- 
ing such  nominations.  We  do  not  think  it 
is  unreasonable  for  Congress  to  provide  that, 
In  meeting  this  obligation,  the  Members  of 
the  Senate  cblefly  concerned  should  be  able 
to  draw  upou  the  fect-Jlndlng  facilities  of 
the  FBI.  It  is  not  a  question  of  demand- 
ing FBI  reporu  that  are  mude  to  the  Presi- 
dent, but  only  of  making  separate  reports 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Senators  who  will  have 
to  reconunend  approval  or  rejection  of  the 
nominees. 

It  is  well  to  remember,  in  dealing  with 
questions  of  this  sort,  that,  while  we  have 
a  separation  of  executive  and  legislative 
powers,  we  have  one  government  and  not  two. 
An  arbitrary  attitude  on  the  part  of  either 
'Conpress  or  the  President  can  upset  the  nor- 
mal cooperative  relationship  which  alone  en- 
ables the  American  system  to  function  satis- 
factorily. Congress  has  attempted  various 
encroachments  upon  the  Executive,  and  it 
may  be  that  the  President  (eels  ;t  neceasary 
to  strike  back  in  a  narrow  spirit  to  sustain 
his  pcsltioa.  We  cannot  help  thinking, 
however,  that  In  this  Instance  he  pushes  his 
argument  too  far. 

(From  the  Washington  Evening  Star] 

THXT  SHOOrO  WORK  TOGXTHES 

The  President's  veto  of  the  bill  author- 
izing Senate  Memliers  of  the  Joint  Atomic 
Energy  Committee  to  use  the  services  oJ  the 
FBI  to  Investigate  Presidential  appointees  to 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  rested  on  two 
main  premises. 

Mr.  Tnunans  first  point  was  that  a  law 
empowering  a  congressional  group  to  direct 
the  FBI,  an  executive  agency,  to  Investigate 
the  members  and  general  manager  of  the  AEC 
would  be  an  unconstitutional  Intrusion  by 
the  legislative  upon  the  executive  branch  of 
the  Government.  If  the  President  was  per- 
stiaded  of  that.  It  was  his  duty  to  veto  the 
biU.  for  the  principle  at  stake  is  important. 
The  remedy,  if  Congress  is  sufficiently  con- 
vinced to  the  contrary,  is  to  pass  tlie  bill  over 
the  veto  and  leave  the  determination  ol  the 
constitutional  question  to  the  courts. 

The  other  premise  was  that  the  objective 
of  the  bill  was  "unnecesssry  and  unwise. ** 
This  Is  a  conclusion  which  Is  open  to  serious 
challenge.  ' 

The  Star  has  no  dot:bt  concerning  tbe  loy- 
alty of  tbe  preaent  officials  of  the  ASC  who 
would  have  been  allaetad  by  tbis  vetoed  bill. 
Hot  is  there  sny  raaaon  to  doubt  tbat  Praal- 
dent  Truman,  usintr  tba  lacttltlaa  ot  tlia 
FBI,  would  be  careful  to  cbaeb  tboroughl|r 
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1  lie  SoTMti  and  tk«  Nuremberg  Trials 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  UWRENCE  H.  SMITH 

or  wacoNstN 
iH  THK  aOCSI  OP  RKPRESKNTATIVia 

Wednesdav.  May  19,  1948 

:  ir.  SMITH  of  WlMOOSlii.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. Economic  Trend  line  Studies  of  April 
8  contained  an  Interesting  article  by  Mr 
J.  Bonn  entitled  "The  Crime  of  War 
an  1  the  Soviets."  The  importance  of 
thJj  subject  in  the  future  of  the  United 
SUites  can  hardly  be  estimated  at  this 
tale.     Certainly   the   Nuremberg   trials 

Mt  a  precedent  which  could  easily 

feoim««nff  afainst  the  best  interests  of 
th  J  country.  Idr.  Bonn  has  correctly  In- 
die ated  that  the  verdicts  of  the  Nurem- 
b«t  trials  have  set  a  precedent  which 
cannot  be  upset  by  another  war.  When 
th(  next  war  comes  and  when  It  is  con- 
cluded the  victor  will  be  in  the  positlOQ 
__  or  shoot  the  leaders  of  the  oppo- 
on  the  ground  that  they  are  war 
erl^oinals.  This  Is  contrary  to  all  con- 
.  „  of  international  law. 
fr.  Speaker.  I  am  including  the  article 
qoestlOQ.  under  leave  to  extend  my 
revArics: 

nn  caun  nr  waa  akb  thi  aovrm 
(By  II.  J.  Bonn) 
•itm  pubaeattoo  by  the  United  8t«tw  of 
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Oa  Auguat  M,  ilM.  tiM  Owmao-tovtet 
nooagsraaaloD  pact  waa  algaad.  It  could  to 
to  frlMMli  at  RuMa  at  an  act  of 
_  _  „  •  wBMi  BM  nol  dUtot  In  prtn- 
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by  UM  vaatara  pMNra.  The  pat  waa 
pfacadad  by  a  eoBMMNlal  asraaSMat  provttU 
laf  Oermany  witb  goeto  aaaMitlal  for  waglnf 
war.  It  U  more  than  likely  that  wlthmit 
tto  aartolBtf  af  RuaaU'a  being  a  frtandly 
navtral,  NniRiiii  aaaantui  a»oda  to  OOT' 
many,  NitUr  WMM  Bto  tor*  davaB  to  ■•  to 
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MB  M  June  1.  IIW, 
af  OaoeraU  Keltal 
wlMttoar  In  a  faoaral  oonAlat 
Ukaly  to  prove  vMtdMoua. 
Ratn  made  the  anawer  depend  on  whether 
Off  not  Ruaala  kept  out  of  tba  conflict.  If 
Buaala  did.  General  Kettel  anawerad  "Yea" 
and  General  Brauchttjch  ( whoae  opinion  la  of 
greaur  value)  anawered  "Probably."  but  both 
declared  that.  "If  Germany  had  to  fight 
Buaala.  the  would  have  little  chance  of  wln- 
tng  the  war."  It  can  of  course  never  be 
proved  that  Hitler  would  have  drawn  back 
bad  he  been  sure  of  Ruasla'a  Joining  the 
AUles.  But  It  U  quite  clear  that  Stalin. 
vton  concluding  the  nonaggraaaton  pact. 
waa  fully  aware  of  Hltle.-  s  aggreealve  Inten- 
tions on  Poland.  He  and  Molotov  were  thus 
active  abettor*  of  the  crime  of  war. 

One  can  hardly  accuse  Stalin  of  duplicity 
for  following  a  course  which  fit  In  perfectly 
with  Soviet  methods.  The  Sorlets  are  not 
bound  by  western  moral  standards:  They 
have  always  acted  on  the  aasumptlon  that 
the  end  Justt&es  the  means.  This  Is  part 
of  the  Marxist  creed,  according  to  which 
eventa  are  gaatatad  by  forces  independent 
of  indlTldual  volition.  Soviet  stataaiuan 
cannot  choose  between  good  and  tMd  meana. 
but  only  between  those  which  aecure  the 
prescribed  object,  which  are  proper  means, 
and  thoee  which  do  not  and  are  therefore 
Improper.  Had  Stalin  slUed  with  the  Allies, 
he  might  have  prevented  the  war  without 
fftettlnK  anything  in  return  for  the  risk  he 
was  running.  By  JolntnK  Hitler,  and  by 
signing  the  secret  pact  for  tb«  partition  of 
Europe,  be  got  a  full  sJiare  oC  tbe  apoUa.  ao 
It  aecmed  at  that  time,  without  tbe  Icaa  of 
a  single  Russian  soldier.  He  got.  in  addition, 
a  war  In  which  capitalism  and  naalsm  could 
be  expected  to  destroy  one  another,  and 
bolshevism  would  be  the  lucky  survivor 
he  signed  both  tbe  nonagsraaatoo  paei 
the  secret  pact  of  partttloo.  (This  Baa 
known  to  the  public  since  the  pul 
of  the  Infomatlon  tn  the  Manchester 
lan  on  May  SO.  194«.)  He  started  taking 
over  his  share  of  Poland  on  September  3. 
1930  He  and  Molotov  not  only  abetted  but 
actually  participated  In  the  crime  ot  war. 

The  Nuremberg  tribunal,  to  whom  these 
facu  were  made  known,  rightly  <laeldad  that 
the  war  gvuit  of  the  defendants  waa  not  af* 
taatod  to  RUHla'a  share  in  it.  Ivan  on  the 
aaaiiiii|illiai  that  they  acted  at  Ruaatal  in- 
stigation, their  crime  was  no  less,  for  nobody 
had  forced  them  to  be  seduced  by  Russia. 

The  facts  by  now  amply  documented  ought 
to  affect  the  reparation  problem.  Rtiaala  has 
Inalsted  all  the  time  on  preferential  treat- 
ment on  account  of  the  htige  devastation  aha 
had  suffered  from  the  Nad  invasion.  But  she 
waa  not  devastated  as  an  Uuiocent  vlcUm  ot 
Hitler's  aggreaalon.  but  because  Moscow  bad 
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of  faaetam)  was  the  stage  prerrdinK  commu- 
niam,  and  tbe  quicker  one  gut  through  It  the 
better.  By  I9M,  however,  the  atags  had  ap- 
paraaUy  toeaBM  parmaoent     Ths  Sovieu 

MtBl  OB  lU  rapid  dlaappeaf' 
bf  IfBilll  to  «M  automsti4  warfttag 
forcaa.  They  bad  to 
to  aafeffuard  thsoMslva*  and 
to  ahare  tba  plunder.  Tbaf 
wara'very  wall  a  ware  o(  thj  arlmlnalltf  ol 
their  proaaedinia.  Metotov  mM  to  tba  Oer- 
■MB  JTitoaiadee  m  BaptoBtoar  to,  tato,  "^ 
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avoid  itvlBf  ths  Povtat  Union  the  appeari 
et  aB  afvaaaof ,"  ths  loviet  Unum  had  to 
a  MBgewr  tta  MttoB.  The  justiaeattM  m* 
neuBtoi  WM.  aaaerBlng  to  the  AwkaMaiiWa 
report,  that  Poland  was  faiUnff  epart.  and 
that  ths  Bovist  Union  had  to  cone  to  the  aid 
of  the  Ukrainians  and  White  Rtissuns 
threatened  by  Germany. 

Thanks  to  Hitler's  military  mUtakes.  ths 
Soviets  were  saved  and  Anally  got  all  the 
lands  they  had  bargained  for  and  a  good  deal 
more.  They  have  not  only  got  reparations 
from  Germany,  while  nearly  all  innocent  vic- 
tims of  Nazi  aggression  so  far  have  got  next 
to  nothing,  but  a  large  part  of  the  17.000.- 
000.000  they  so  far  have  gotten  away  with  has 
been  paid  for  by  British  and  American  tax- 
payers. They  had  to  make  good  the  deficit 
of  their  zones  due  to  Russia's  turn  ng  the  re- 
sources of  her  Eone  away  from  them. 

But  there  Is  a  much  more  Important  issue 
connected  with  the  recent  revelations. 

The  United  Statea  bad  induced  their  AlUea 
to  proaecute  the  leading  Nkzls  on  the  charge 
"that  a  war  of  aggreaalon  is  a  crime  and  that 
modem  International  law  has  abolished  tbe 
defense  that  those  who  incite  or  vrage  It  are 
engaged  In  legitimate  buslnesa.**  On  August 
8.  1945.  the  four  major  Allied  governmeuts 
agreed  on  the  constitution  of  the  Interna- 
tional MUltary  Tribunal.  It  was  to  prosecute. 
among  other  crimes,  crimm  against  pesos: 
Bamaly.  planning,  preparation.  Initiation,  or 
"waging  of  a  war  of  aggression,  or  a  war  in 
violation  of  international  treaties,  agree- 
ments, or  assurances  or  participation  in  a 
common  plan  or  conspiracy  for  the  accom* 
pllshment  of  any  of  the  foregoing. 

"Belther  the  Tribunal.  Its  members,  nor 
thalr  alternates  can  be  challenged  by  ths 
prosscutlon  or  by  the  defendants  or  their 


When  the  Charter  of  the  InternatloiuU 
Military  Tribunal  was  publUhed.  tbe  United 
States  Government  may  not  yet  have  had 
Boeomentary  proof  of  Ruaala's  partldpattoo 
tn  Hitler's  crime  against  peace.  During  the 
procssdlngs  of  tbe  Tribunal,  the  United 
States  esrtalnly  became  aware  of  It.  It  cou- 
doosd.  and  so  did  the  other  governments,  a 
Isgal  procedxu^  under  which  one  of  ths 
judges  represented  a  fellow  criminal,  a  party 
which  had  abetted  and  shared  in  tbe  crime 
of  tbe  defendants  There  can  be  no  dout>t 
that  Molotov's  share  in  this  criminal  con- 
spiracy was  greater  than  that  of  any  other 
defendant  with  the  exception  of  Rlbbentrop. 
It  la  an  accepted  practice  to  let  a  Crown  wit- 
ness benefit  for  Informing  against  his  fellow 
criminals.  But  in  Nuremberg  a  hitherto  un- 
known precedent  had  t>een  created.  A  fellow 
criminal  wes  seated  on  the  bench,  the  de- 
fendants bad  no  right  to  challenge  blm.  and 
he  nearly  succeeded  In  suppressing  the  evi- 
dence of  his  share  In  tbe  erlms  (but  for  tbe 
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•iHMfiea  ef  a  RwaaMB  fBdfa,  and  Itila 
MMtmay  haaaaepte^,  RwtlttfOMiiet 
IBe  vealir  relevant  feature  of  the  ease.  Tto 
0Blte<1  Mtatea  had  Ineleted  that  the  Naal 
WRplnaU  should  bs  broufBI  to  }uatlee  ky  a 
leular  tnternatWinal  preaedura.  It  WM 
_  the  principle   that   war  was  a 

i.  aad  riiow  the  world  that  it  was  a  crime 
Which  cuuld  be  PiiBlaRad  by  regular  isfal 
OMlhoda      It  had  uppuaad  the  far  simptsr 
of  declaring  as  outlaws  a  number  nt 
ertmlnals  and  giving  tnsuuctlmis  to  tba 
mlliury  authorlttss  to  have  them  shot  aa 
aeoB  aa  their  idanttty  had  toen  elsarty  as- 
t'MMMd.     Bad  thU  betB  Bmm,  Ooerlnf, 
RiBUBlar,  aad  Uy  routd  imI  Uih  abated  tbe 
AlUed  bangoMn,    The  pMb  iMa  to  iMprwa 
iRa  worM.  aBd  aapaaUMf  tba  OarBMM^ 
iRf  itoTB  MBpartitl  pfwaadun  wbMR  awb- 
leeted  aetioBa  to  paaal  proaaeutton  which  had 
bltbarto  not  toen  treated  as  ertmea    li  mia- 
earned.    Por  the  fa/^t  that  ths  Alltaa  par* 
mitted  a  criminal  to  And  bU  fsiujw  erimlnaU 
guilty  of  a  erlme  ot  wbleb  he  had  been  a 
leading  perpetrator  (If  be  had  not  actually 
Instigated  it)   has  affronted  the  cotucience 
of  all  those  to  whom  Justice  la  not  a  mere 
formal   observation  of   rulss   of    procediu-e, 
sapeclally  when  thoss  rulss  have  been  drafted 
for  a  particular  purpoae.    However.  Just  the 
Judgment  Itself  may  have  been.  It  has  been 
reached  by  methods  repugnant  to  tbe  natural 
feeling  of  Justice  of  the  plain  mart.     As  the 
▲lllss  could  not  ellmlnau  Ruaala  from  mem- 
bership in  the  Ulbunal.  which  evidently  was 
impossible  for  political  reasons,  they  should 
have  adopted  equally  effective,  though  leaa 
gpgetacular.  nMthoda  of  meting  out  puniah- 
ment.    At>  the  two  arch  conspirators,  Stalin 
and  Molotov,  could  not  be  arraigned  before 
tbs  court,  the  tribunal  should  never  have 
been  Instituted.    The  American  and  the  Brit- 
ish Oovemmenu  were  hardly  unaware  of  the 
nature  of  the  case.    After  all.  the  war  against 
Pinland  was  not  a  purely  defensive  action  on 
ths  part  of  Stalin.    They  will  And  It  hard  to 
^we  their  devotion  to  abstract  Justice  now 
that  the  facts  are  known  to  the  public  at 
large. 

Tbe  men  who  Indxiced  tbe  United  States 
Government  to  insist  on  Judicial  proceed- 
-it  waa  the  driving  force  In  the  estab- 
it  of  the  court — were  both  bad  psy- 
eholafteta  and  even  wares  politicians.  They 
hoped  to  prevent  future  wars  by  making  war 
a  crime  uiuler  international  law,  punish- 
able by  stem  international  action.  The  se- 
verity of  the  law  was  to  hold  In  check  the 
motive  for  conunltttlng  the  crime.  This 
reasoning  was.  of  course,  defective.  The  fear 
at,  bsBsg  alectrocutsd  may  have  reduced 
murders  In  the  Unltad  SUtes.  It  has  not 
stopped  them  for  ths  very  simple  reason  that 
the  murdsrsr  bopaa  to  get  away  with  it.  This 
Is  far  easier  In  the  political  world  where  the 
would-be  criminals  are  not  a  mere  handful 
of  desperados  faced  by  mllUoru  of  law-abid- 
ing cltlaans.  but  powerful  sUtes.  They  plan 
and  start  an  aggressive  war  only  when  they 
consider  themselves  stronger  than  their 
would-be  victims.  They  will  not  be  held  back 
by  the  fear  of  having  to  faos  a  stem  inter- 
national Ulbunal.  which  will  pronounce 
ssntsnos  of  dsath  upon  them  after  they  have 
lost  the  war.  They  are  convinced  tliey  wUl 
win  it.  If  they  do.  they  niay  very  well  use 
the  precedent  of  the  Nuremberg  trials,  and 
sentence  to  death  those  who  prepared  the 
defenses  against  them. 

American  tribunals  are  still  prosecxrtlng 
Osrmaa  Government  officials  and  bustnsss- 
men  Bw  the  crime  of  having  helped  Hitler  to 
prepaiw  aa  w^grmmkft  war.  Quite  a  number 
of  tfasm  are  tod  sinners  from  a  political 
point  of  view — an  independent  German  Re- 
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M  to  ass  UsrmaB 
turan  batag  itolMtf  Pf 
lovarument^a  erders  tor  Intenatve  gnwawewl 

produattoB  wbaB  u  u  vary  wall  fcnowB  ibat 
tba  NenBMB  Ooerim  wurto,  wbliR  wan  to 
enable  Oenaaoy  to  uas  bar  Infarlor  orea  for 
war  production,  ware  deatfnad  by  an  Amarl' 
ean  firm  which  BOBblleaaly  paid  United 
•utea  ineoflM  taa  en  lu  prsAM.  Adolf 
MlUer  eould  not  have  shot  lU  rapraaentatlvea 
bad  they  refuaad  to  Uto  the  eontraet.  bal  a 
II    manufaflturar    who    bad    ptoadad 

ob)aetlaae  to  making  guae 
would  have  farad  badly, 

The  verdlcta  of  tba  Rttrambarg  tribunst 
have  aertainiy  not  created  a  world  system 
wbleb  aaasot  to  upaet  by  another  war, 
nara  an  Mora  armamenU  and  tbara  u  more 
today  than  during  any  |>revt</tM 

Itiera  are  Btore  bldh  "handed 
'arMtrary  peltReal  actlena  tplBfl  weak  natea 
than  tba  wcirld  has  bad  ever  before  to  put 
up  with.  Rut  ths  Nuremberg  trials  have 
sstablUhad  a  precedent  which  will  anoMa 
ths  victor  of  any  futurs  war  to  hanf  tbe 
leaders  of  Its  vlcttnM  aa  war  erlralnals.  The 
SovleU  are  already  trying  to  ereaU  the 
proper  atmosphsre  for  such  procaedinp  by 
branding  those  who  dare  to  oppoae  them  as 
warmongers.  These  are  the  prospective 
criminals  to  be  prosecuted  by  a  Soviet  tri- 
bunal after  a  successful  war.  Portunately, 
the  present  leaders  of  the  western  world 
have  enough  moral  courage  to  face  this  risk. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HAROLD  F.  YOUNGBLOOD 

or   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  19. 1948 

Mr.  YOUNGBLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  Include  the  following  address 
I  delivered  at  the  American  Zionist 
Emergency  Council  rally,  Washington, 
D.  C.  on  May  16.  1948: 

Friday— on  May  14,  1943— the  Jewish  state 
was  reborn  In  the  land  of  Israel.  Today  the 
Jewish  sute  in  Palpstlne  Is  a  reality.  By  the 
satobllshment  of  tbe  third  Jewish  common- 
wealth In  the  history  of  mankind,  tbe  Jews 
have,  at  long  last,  come  home  to  the  land  of 
their  fathers. 

In  their  struggle  for  Independence,  this 
small  but  courageous  people  have  swept  aside 
the  almost  Impassable  barriers  that  barred 
thslr  way  to  an  independent  state  of  their 
own.  In  the  generations  to  come  our  chil- 
dren's children  and  their  children  will  find 
Inspiration  In  the  story  of  Zion's  rise  to 
nationhood.  They  will  note  that  In  this  In- 
stance tbe  catise  of  Justice  was  triumphant 
only  becauss  tbe  datamUnstlon  of  one  peo- 
ple waa  tmshakahle. 

The  final  chapter  of  Israel  as  a  nation  re- 
born has  not  yet  bosa  writtan.  For  the  Jews 
of  PalsstlxM  thsre  rsnaalns  tiis  difficult  pros- 
pect o<  defending  their  nswiy  established 
borders  agalnat  the  invaslona  of  tbe  Arab 
world.  I  feel  confident  that  the  new  Jewish 
sUte  will  be  able  to  withstand  any  and  all 
military  attacks  from  thssa  directions. 

Let  tn  lift  the  envbargo  on  arms  to  help 
them  do  this.  When  President  Truman,  in 
behalf  of  the  United  States  Govemmsnt. 
recognised   the  Jewish  state   ot  Israel  last 
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was  iitUaMialf  iOBBaatod  wtiR 
tba  Blatory  of  our  own  Nation.  Tbe  Balfour 
Dadaratton  of  1917  was  net  Bouad  bjr  tba 
British  Government  until  It  bad  ratolvai  a 
prior  awprovai  ''^"">  Prsaldant  Wtoedrow  Wil- 
aoa.    Tbe  Km  lata  aoaeentlan  of  ItM 

reeofniaed  the  T^.m,,./  of  Rm  PalMtine  omb* 
dau  and  signaled  Amertoaa  aaaport  for  tbe 
Jewish  national  home  la  Hieatlne.  Tbe 
iegiBistiv«  and  eaecuttva  braaebas  df  our 
Oovarnment,  the  Ri^ubnaM  aad  PaBMiwatM 
Partias  have,  thfoiilh  MM  paara,  rattofatoi 
mtr  Onvtrnment't  atmng  sympatBtea  witb 
Jewish  asptratkma  in  ths  Molf  Land. 

DiMlBj  Oatobar  aad  Raeaaibar  dl  laat  year, 
the  Aanrlaaa  aalaRiWna  to  IRa  Oaaotal  Aa* 
sembty  nf  the  United  Nattoaa  toob  ttte  iMd* 
erabip  for  tbe  paKiiion  af  Palaatlne  into 
aapaiBta  AMB  aad  Jawuh  sutea, 

Pbeed  wHb  th*  rsaiity  of  a  pmelaimad 
JewMh  stsU  In  tbs  Roly  Land,  we  mmt  now 
araato  a  Palwtlne  poliey  which  muat  be  a 
rsallatle  one,  based  on  the  ons  boad  wpaa 
the  rsalitiss  of  the  moment,  and  on  tlie  otbav 
hand  dadicated  to  justice  and  denK)cracy. 

Let  us  help  a  great  and  vlgoroua  people 
buUd  tbe  nation  of  Israel. 


Viewing  tlie  G>nfressioiuI  Scene 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  McDowell 

or  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSX  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  19,  1948 

Mr.  McDowell.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  sub- 
mit herewith  the  column  of  the  able 
frentieman  from  Kansas,  put>llshed  re- 
cently in  his  newspaper  in  Independence, 
Kans.: 
VDcwiNo    THx    coNcaxsaioNaL    acKNK    wrrH 

COMCaXSSMAN    lUaSUT  A.    (HUB)    StXTKa 

Today,  some  S3  months  after  the  eiul  of 
the  moat  destructive,  world-wide  conflagra- 
tion in  history,  the  world  remains  so  far  from 
reallzatkm  of  a  genuine  peace  that  even 
strong  spirits  are  becoming  cynical.  It  Is 
embittering  to  leallze  that,  after  ao  much 
toU  and  sacrlfl(»  on  the  part  of  paoplsa  all 
over  the  globe,  so  much  remains  to  bs  ao- 
complished. 

World  communism,  as  propagated  and  dis- 
seminated by  today's  Russian  overlords.  Is 
the  single  force  that  has  halted  the  wlU  of 
the  rest  of  the  vrorld  to  move  toward  pesce. 
These  SS  months  have  witnessed  the  tmfDM- 
Ing  of  the  giant  Soviet  plan,  whether  dIrtoWy 
or  throuiE;h  their  many  puppet  fronts,  to 
block  and  cripple  every  attempt  of  demo- 
cratic peoples  to  eatabllra  a  firm  footing 
for  peace  and  security  In  a  war-devasUted 
world. 

This  is  the  tnfluerce  that  la  today  forc- 
ing another  moblllzaMon  of  military  strength 
on  tbe  United  Spates.  It  ts  the  Influence 
that  has  prompted  tis  to  send  bUlions  of 
dollars — and  promises  of  more  billions — to 
foreign  nations  not  yet  fallen  into  RUJasian 
hands.  In  order  to  preserve  tbetr  freedom. 
We  are  now  starting  to  buUd  a  huge  mili- 
tary air  force;  we  are  contemplating  a  new 
draft  and  imlveraal  military  training:  we  are 
preparing  to  Etore  national  stock  pUes  of 
war-strategic  materials. 
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tfce«e  23  months  th«  United  States  has 
bceime  fully  awakened  to  the  serious  threat 
poai  d  by  the  Communist  policy  to  freedom 
•iMf  itemocracy  ererywbere.  Pully.  did  I  say? 
Vni  vtunatcly.  that  Is  an  OTerstatement. 
TlM  rt  Is  yet  an  opmlnff  In  our  national  se- 
civt  Cy  front.  The  OomnunUt  menace  Is  so 
■•rliptM  tbat  we  cannot.  In  wisdom,  afford  to 
a  stngl*  chink  In  our  armor. 
Ttie  breach  In  our  defense  Is.  Indeed.  Tery 
to  home.  The  fact  Is  that  we  have  no 
of  defending  ourselves  against  our  own 
-son  Communists.  The  Communist 
Parly  In  America  and  lU  masqvieradlng  stoof* 
aujqllariea  are  actually  protected  today  oy 
laws  and  Constitution  which  they  seek 
destroy  by  overthrow  of  our  democracy 
e«e  forces,  as  has  been  Indicated  In  re- 
ed Investigations  by  Congress,  are  con- 
trolled from  Moscow  headquarters,  and  are 
trrefrocably  dedicated  to  the  destruction  of 
forms  of  government  and  economy. 

March  17  President  Truman  appeared 
«•  tiM  Congress  to  ask  for  immediate  ae- 
on profjoaals  to  strengthen  our  Military 
Kstltbttshment.  to  appropriate  blllioiu  of  dot- 
for   the  nations  of   the  world   who  can 
t  the  Rxiaslan  onsUught.     Mr.  Tru- 
med  to  t>e  acutely  aware  of  the  men- 
communism  poaes  in  the  world,  and  still 
bad  nothing  to  say  about  domestic  Com- 
1st    forces.     He    neither    suggested    nor 
the  subversive  groupa  at  work  In- 
our  borders.     In   fact,   the   Presidents 
statement  about  this  Internal  threat  has 
hU  denial  to  CoagrtM  of  the  right  to 
Information   from  executive  depart- 
ts  co'.icemlng  the  loyalty  of  Oovemment 
loyacs.    This   frightening   Inconsistency 
our  national  policy  cannot  be  allowed, 
should  be  no  evasion  of  our  leaders' 
bUity    to    cfc«ll«ai«    a    rsrrcnfll 
In  Its  every  aoorce. 

has  selaed  the  initiative  and  U 

coMtdwIng  the  Mundt  bill  to  set  up  a 

ra  for  eontrol  of  domestic  Communists 

thslr  subv«ntv«  henchmen     This  Com- 

itrol   bill   has   been   perfected   by 

OoaunUtee  on  Un-American  Ac- 

whlell   kM   been    Investigating    the 

MttTtttea  of  foreign  agente  here 

10  years. 

rhia  fMBBUttee.  unqtteetlMMbl*  tlM 

ptMM  on  the  sufejMl  ioinjr, 

reporting  the  bUl: 

The    eonelueton    that    the    OemMuntst 

i  MMMtttutes  a  threat  to  the  aeeu- 

of  tiM  Otttted  Itatee  and  to  the  Amertran 

or  Ufa  IS  not  tiM  sry  o(  aiarmuu 

wUM   profram   of 

.  dMtlt.  InmtratloA. 

mgfUten.  and  terrortsm  hae 

eat  la  aeuatry  after  country 

Is  an  ever-growing  threat  in  other  aoua* 

as.    There  Is  ample  evidence  that  oaa  of 

prUaarf  otilaauvea  of  the  world  Oom- 

let  BaoeaoMBt.  directed  from  within  the 

t  powartttl  existing  Communist   toUll- 

dletatorehip.  is  to  repeat  ihla  pattern 

the  United  Statea." 

The  Muodt  bill  seeks  to  combat  domeatlc 
activities  by  making  activities 
toward  mtabllshment  of  a  forelgn- 
trulled  totalitarian  dictatorship  In  the 
Ited  Slates  unlawful  and  punishable  by 
kvy  fines,  Imprlaonmeni,  and  loss  of  clU- 
ip;  denying  Federal  employment  and 
t  privUegea  to  members  of  Commu- 
t  organlaationa:  requiring  registration 
filing  of  financial  reports  with  the  At- 
torney General  of  all  Communist-Inspired 
tions:  requiring  all  propaganda  dls- 
throtigh  the  mails  and  all  radio 
ptbpaganda  from  Communist  sources  to  be 
cli  larly  so  indicated:  denying  Federal  Income- 
tat  ezemptiona  and  deductions  for  "chari- 
table organisations"  to  all  groups  on  the 
Ci  mmunlst  register. 

This  is  the  answer  then  that  your  Cbn- 

Is  framing  against  the  ixxsldlous  men- 

of  Communist  traltora  on  our  own  soil. 
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Brooklyn  Coofressional  Delef  adon  Praises 
President  Truman  for  His  Recofnition  of 
Israel 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EMANUEL  CELLER 

or  NEW  Toax 
IN  THE  HOUSI  OF  REPRISKNTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  19.  194S 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  linder 
leave  granted  to  extend  my  remarks  In 
the  Record.  I  Include  the  following  state- 
ment: 

We.  Members  In  Congress,  from  dlstrlcu 
comprising  the  borough  of  Brooklyn,  city 
of  New  York,  express  our  gratitude  to  Presi- 
dent Truman  for  hic  recognition  of  the  de 
facto  government  of  the  state  of  Israel. 

This  was  a  stroke  of  rare  statesmanship 
which  has  earned  widespread  praise  and 
which  Is  consistent  with  our  cherished  Amer- 
ican tradition.  We  who  have  zealously 
guarded  our  Independence  for  over  150  years 
could  hardly  have  withheld  It  from  the  Jews 
who  sought  It  (or  2.000  years. 

Emancel  CzLUta.  Johm  J.  Dzlakxt, 
Jamxs  J  HxrrsaNAN.  Bvgkns  J. 
KaoGM.  AaaAHAM  J.  Multxi,  Don- 
ald L.  OTooLX.  JosxTH  L.  Pmrxa, 
John  J.  Roonet.  Anoxxw  L. 
SoMxaa. 


Peacetime  Conscription 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DANIEL  A.  REED 

or  Htw  ToaK 

IN  THI  HOU8K  OF  RXFRISCNTATIVM 

Monday.  May  10.  194t 

Mr  RBD  of  Netr  York.    Mr.  Speaker. 

undrr  itavt  to  extend  my  remarks  I  am 

:ig  an  editorial  which  appeared  In 

tnc  ChMt«r   (Pa.)    Times  on  May   18, 

1948 

axFtru-KAMa  m  coMoaaaa — oo  auiw 

We  quote  from  the  ever  reliable  United 
States  News  and  World  Report  In  Us  Issue  of 
Msy  ai  "War  u  a  fading  prospect.  You  can 
write  that  down  as  quite  definite." 

The  newsgrar..  sectloa  of  United  BtaUa 
News  and  World  Report  goes  on  to  make  the 
unqualified  assertions:  "As  matters  sund 
•  •  *  United  States  has  won,  Russia  lost, 
the  cold  war." 

"Communlam.  at  least  temporarily,  la 
stopped  In  western  Europe. 

"Recovery,  underwritten  by  United  States. 
Is  getting  underway  In  the  non-Rusalan  part 
of  Europe,  and  Is  probably  to  gain  momen- 
ttim  as  this  year  wears  on." 

The  foregoing  are  quotations  from  the 
sotirce  in  Waablngton  which  the  Chester 
Times  considera  baa  proven  the  most  authen- 
tic. The  conclualons  and  suggestions  which 
follow  are  our  own: 

The  Republican  majority  In  Congress — If 
it  passes  a  peacetime  conscription  measure 
Is  walking  Into  a  political  trap  laid  by  the 
present  administration  and  Its  military  ad- 
visers. As  soon  as  such  power  is  handed  to 
the  administration,  dominated  as  it  Is  by 
military  men,  people  will  begin  the  old  cry 
of  not  changing  horses  In  the  middle  of  the 
stream. 

The  Tniman  administration  Is  under  the 
control  of  military  phlloaopby.    This  admin- 


istration wants  to  establish  peacetime  oon* 
Bcrlptlon  in  principle.  Instituting  peacetime 
conscription  In  the  United  States  Is  contrary 
to  the  fundamentals  upon  which  we  have 
built  our  Nation. 

We  are  told  our  country  is  In  danger.  Our 
country  has  very  often  been  In  serious  dan- 
ger from  foreign  powers.  That  Justification 
of  military  control  today  Is  not  valid. 

Never  In  our  history  have  we  allowed  the 
military  to  dominate  our  diplomatic  area. 
We  have  always  exhausted  diplomatic  and 
political  methods  up  to  the  state  of  active 
war  before  calling  In  the  military.  And  we 
have  always  won  oiu-  wars.  History  tells  us 
that  no  country  which  has  had  conscription 
In  peacetime  has  either  kept  out  of  wars 
or  won  wars. 

One  great  benefit  of  beliig  an  American  has 
been  freedom  from  fear  of  military  dictator- 
ship, denying  the  military  the  right  to  In- 
trude upon  our  civilian  freedom.  In  addi- 
tion, civilians  have  always  felt  free  to  crit- 
icize the  military,  thus  providing  a  check  on 
the  military  and  a  guarantee  to  our  com- 
plete freedom  In  a  democracy. 

Is  Congreaa  (and  the  Republican  Party 
dominates  Congress)  so  stupid  that  they  can- 
not realize  that  they  are  changing  the  whole 
form  of  American  life  with  peacetime  con- 
scription of  any  kind? 

Peacetime  conscription  now  would  create 
the  chance  of  military  patronage  througn 
draft  boards  In  every  State.  It  would  not  be 
long  before  military  Infiltration  would  yield 
tremendous  and  dangerous  power. 

Industrial  mobilization  would  have  to 
come  along  with  or  even  before  military  con- 
scription. 

Voluntary  enlistment  Is  the  only  demo- 
cratic answer  to  the  problem  of  keeping  up 
our  Army  and  Navy  in  peacetime.  Figures  on 
aattatmenu  the  first  4  months  of  this  year 
show  that  a  070.000-man  Army,  the  present 
authorized  strength,  with  only  230.000  3-year 
enlistments  each  year,  assuming  an  attrition 
rate  of  23000  a  year,  could  be  maintained 
throtigh  voluntary  enllstmenu 

Have  you  thought  of  the  fact  that  the 
•Bforoanant  ot  the  draft  will  be  almoit  lm« 
poMlMt  la  paaretlme?  win  draft  feoaM 
members  work  without  pay  when  there  la  no 
Immedlata  emergency?  Consider  the  cost 
of  eonaeriptloa  aa  oompared  to  voluntary  an* 
lutment:  $370  per  draftee  U)  IIMTO  for  each 
enlisted  man.  We  could  afford  to  mnke  sti* 
listing  In  the  Army  mora  attractivs  before 
resorting  to  draft  at  this  time 

'  No '  to  any  peacetime  draft  la  eaaentlal  If 
the  United  Btates  Is  to  go  forward  as  a 
democracy. 


Britain  Mast  Call  Off  Arab  Uf  ion 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EMANUEL  CELLER 

or  Nrw   YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  19.  1948 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker.  King 
Abdullah's  Arab  Legion  has  marched 
into  Bethlehem  and  the  old  city  of 
Jerusalem. 

Aside  from  Its  violation  of  the  UN 
Charter,  this  is  an  invasion  which  :an 
be  called  off  In  a  thrice  by  Prime  Minis- 
ter Bevin. 

The  legion  is  British  financed.  Brit- 
ish officered.  British  equipped.  Btvln 
brought  the  legion  into  Palestine  i>re' 
sumably  for  police  duties  during  the 
mandate  and  secretly  encouraged  it  to 
remain  to  fight  the  Jews  after  the  man- 
date ended. 
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But  Bevln  can  call  off  these  mad  Arab 
dogs  of  war  If  the  United  States  de- 
manded It.  Britain  would  not  dare  to 
ktinue  what  the  United  Stales  dls- 
roves.  Great  Britain  is  a  benefici- 
ary of  the  United  States  monetary  aid. 
It  can  be  said  that  the  $8,000,000  British 
subsidy  to  the  Arab  Legion  comes  out  of 
the  American  Treasury.  Abdullah 
dances  to  any  tune  called  by  the  British. 
Secretary  Marshall  should  demand  that 
Btvin  force  the  return  of  Abdullah's 
Legion  to  Transjordan  at  once. 

Otherwise  the  United  States  is  not 
blameless  for  the  ruthless  destruction  by 
Abdullah's  tanks,  field  gun.s,  and  flame 
throwers. 

If  Secretary  Marshall  does  not  bring 
pressure  to  bear  upon  Bevln.  to  remove 
the  Arab  Legion.  I  shall  call  upon  Con- 
gress to  amend  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  to  deny  all  ERP  aid  to  Great  Britain. 


Dewey  Day — Vermont  io  tike 
Spanish-American  War 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  CHARLES  A.  PLUMLEY 

or  vaaMONT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATIVKS 

Wednesday.  May  19.  1948 

Mr.  PLUMLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remark.s.  I  include 
the  address  I  gave  In  Montpellcr.  Vt.. 
on  the  afternoon  of  the  16th  of  May 
on  the  occasion  of  the  fiftieth  annl- 
veruinr  of  the  muster- in  of  the  First 
Regiment,  Vermont  Volunteer  Infantry. 
United  Spanish  War  Veterans: 

VMMOWT    IM    TMB    ■rAWWH-AMKatCAW    W*a 

The  years  havs  called  the  roll  and  taken 
thetr  toll;  thtjae  who  anawer  today  lo  tbeir 
naoiea  repreaeot  a  majority  wtiloli  doaa  not 
aDaver, 

Time  which  holds  ths  hmirKtasa  and  the 
ahsars  has  llmit«<l  the  piijrilral  capactty  of 
those  who  are  Mara  totfay~yet  neither  the 
years,  nur  time  aan  measure  nnr  destroy 
the  spirit  or  the  patriotic  ardor  of  the  voliw 
tears  of  IIM. 

That  was  a  day  and  generation  of  which 
aU  Aaiarlra  always  wui  be  proud. 

You  volunteers  fought  for  the  country  you 
loved  because  of  your  love  of  It  and  for  It, 
without  hope  or  Idea  of  any  reward,  save 
that  which  comes  to  those  who  find  It  In  the 
satlafactlon  of  duty  done. 

You  set  an  example  on  which  foundation 
the  greatness  of  your  country  has  been 
erected — patriotism  pure  and  undeflled  and 
unadulterated,  to  make  It  poaslble  for  all 
people  everywhere  to  enjoy  the  benefits  and 
the  fruits  of  the  liberty  you  enjoyed,  at  no 
matter  how  great  the  cost,  or  what  the  price 
might  be. 

Too  little  attention  has  been  paid  to  the 
beginning  erf  what  never  wUl  be  the  end  of 
the  program  you  established  at  the  cost  of 
Hood  and  treasure,  without  any  hope  or  ex- 
paolatlon  of  reward,  for  you  were  volunteera. 

It  Is  an  honor  to  be  invited  to  take  part 
In  these  proceedings  commemorative  of  the 
aooomplishments  of  the  veterans  of  the 
Spanish- American  War. 

I  recall  that  in  1896.  as  the  cadet  saluU- 
torlan  at  the  commencement  exerclsea  at 
Norwich  University,  I  delivered  an  addreas  In 
vMeta.  with  all  the  wisdom  born  of  one  who 
la  about  to  step  out  into  the  world  to  con- 
quer It.  I  offered  the  world  the  solution  ot 


all  Its  troubles  by  suggesting  that  arbitration 
was  a  perfect  subetltute  and  a  guaranteed 
panacea  for  war.  Tliat  waa  in  June  of  1890. 
The  reverberations  of  my  oration  had  hardly 
ceased  to  echo  among  the  hills  and  valleys 
of  Vermont  when  the  Maine  waa  blown  up 
In  Habana  Harbor.  Off  and  on — and  mostly 
on — we  have  been  In  war  ever  since. 

I  think  of  this  sometimes  as  I  ask  myself, 
Shall  we  challenge  the  effectiveness  of 
United  Nations  to  enforce  Its  decrees  unless 
and  until  we  In  the  United  States  recognise 
the  fact  that  to  fulfill  our  God-given  deetlny 
we  must  be  sufficiently  prepared  to  back  up 
our  policies?  We  must  be  well  prepared  and 
have  an  overpowering  Military.  Naval,  and 
Air  Force  Establishment  which  will  command 
and  deserve  respect  and  be  able  If  necessity 
requires  to  enforce  otir  demand  that  the 
world  shall  be  at  peace. 

As  you  veterans  of  the  Spanish -American 
War  BO  well  know,  the  part  which  Vermont 
played,  not  only  with  respect  to  the  war 
with  Spain  but  with  respect  to  the  position 
we  occupy  today  as  a  Nation,  Is  not  fully 
and  generally  realised.  Whether  we  Ver- 
monters  like  It  or  not  and  whether  we  are 
ready  to  assume  the  burden  of  our  re- 
sponsibility or  not.  It  nevertheless  Is  a  fact 
that  the  report  which  Senator  Redfleld 
Proctor  made  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  relative  to  the  situation  In  Cuba  was 
the  t>eglnnlng  of  something  of  which  neither 
we  nor  our  grandchildren  will  ever  see  the 
end. 

On  the  evening  of  February  15.  1898,  at 
40  minutes  past  9,  the  Matng,  sent  to  Cuba 
as  an  act  'jf  friendly  courtesy,  lying  peace- 
fully at  anchor  In  the  harbor  of  Habana,  was 
destroyed  by  an  explosion,  with  the  loss  of 
2  offlcerk  and  258  men. 

After  several  years  the  wreck  was  exposed 
and  a  board  of  Inquiry  on  December  1,  1911. 
reported  that  the  destruction  was  due  to  the 
explosion  of  a  charge  of  a  low  form  of  ex- 
plosive exterior  to  the  ship.  So  the  mystery 
of  the  Ifalna— which  waa  naver  a  mystery— 
was  solved. 

"Hataambar  the  Uattu"  baosma  the  slogan 
ta  t§,  and  a  paaaerui  solution  fur  our  con* 
trovaralaa  with  Apaln  was  made  Impuasibla. 

Varmontara  of  ttola  day  and  ganaratlun  do 
not  appraalata  bow  graat  waa  tha  Iniluanee 
of  Senator  Proctor,  The  s(>eech  ha  made  on 
March  17,  upon  his  return  from  Cuba,  haM 
the  atuntlon  of  the  country.  tU  atiffsaled 
no  plan,  but  tha  people  knew  ha  waa  for 
Intarvoriti'iii 

On  the  tirrniith  of  ttis  report  whteb  tbia 
able  and  vary  dutinguishad  son  of  Vermont 
made,  tha  war  was  fotifbt  out  of  which  and 
aa  a  rasttlt  of  which  we  became  a  Naticm 
on  which,  aa  used  to  be  said  of  Kniland, 
tha  sun  never  aeta.  Tha  magnitude  of  the 
problems  which  confront  us  only  emphaslees 
the  weight  of  the  responatbUltlaa  which  are 
ours.  We  cannot  go  back.  Wa  miut  step 
forward  Whatever  It  may  coat.  It  U  worth 
the  price  to  carry  on. 

The  oOcara  and  men  who  went  to  war  to 
fight  Spala  obeyed  and  exemplified  a  domi- 
nant public  sentiment.  The  people  had 
great  confidence  in  the  atatcments  made  by 
Senator  Proctor,  and  It  waa  at  that  point 
that  Vermont  first  came  Into  the  panorama 
of  the  war  with  Spain. 

Vermont  played  a  leading  part  from  start 
to  finish. 

When  in  the  autumn  of  1807  a  man  by 
the  name  of  Dewey  became  convinced  that 
we  were  drifting  Into  a  war  with  Spain,  ha 
sought  command  of  the  Asiatic  Squadron. 
He  enlisted  the  aid  of  Seiuttor  Proctor  whoea 
influence  with  the  President  was  powerful, 
and  on  January  3,  1898,  Dewey  hoisted  his 
pennant  on  the  Olympia  as  commander  at 
the  Asiatic  Squadron. 

The  rest  and  what  happened  In  the  bay 
of  Manila  on  the  morning  of  May  1.  1898. 
changed  the  course  of  history  and  opened 
the  door  through  which  the  United  Statea 
has  traveled  to  become  the  greatest  world 


power  In  all  history.  This  reapooslbUlty 
waa  not  put  upon  us  by  our  seeking.  If 
ever  the  destiny  of  a  nation  waa  writ  high 
on  the  clouds,  ours  has  been. 

So  began  the  ending  of  Spanlah  mlarula 
and  tyranny.  This  waa  effected  by  Com- 
modore George  Dewey,  The  orders  which 
Commodore  Dewey,  later  Admiral  Dewey,  re- 
ceived from  the  Navy  Department  were  to 
destroy  the  Spanlah  Fleet.     He  obeyed. 

To  complete  the  naval  plcttire  and  to  add 
to  Its  luster,  the  great  and  decisive  battle 
of  the  war  was  fought  at  Santiago  where 
the  Oregon  took  a  glorious  part  in  the  de- 
struction of  Cervera's  fleet.  The  Ulp  the 
Oregon  made  under  the  command  of  Capt. 
Charles  Clark,  of  Bradford,  Vt..  haa  no 
parallel  In  history. 

The  Oregon  was  one  of  the  moat  powerful 
of  her  class  afloat.  DesplU  that  fact  naval 
experts  declared  we  had  no  ahlps  In  our 
Navy  equal  In  real  efflclency  to  the  swift 
armored  cruisers  of  Cervera's  fleet. 

Nevertheless,  on  March  9,  1898.  the  battle- 
ship Oregon  was  detached  from  the  Pacific 
Squadron  and  It  started  on  Its  long  13.000- 
mUe  Journey  aroimd  the  Horn,  to  arrive  at 
Bahia  on  the  9th  of  May,  having  seen  nothing 
of  the  Spanish  fleet  which  all  strategists  flg- 
lu-ed  had  gone  out  to  Intercept  the  Oregon. 

Late  on  the  10th  the  news  came  suddenly 
that  Cervera  had  been  afraid  to  crosa  the 
Atlantic  to  join- battle  and,  avoiding  all  lanea 
of  commerce,  had  run  back  home  to  Spain. 

Eventually  the  day  of  false  reports  and 
maneuvers  based  thereon  came  to  an  end. 
Admiral  Sampson  Joined  Schley  at  Key  West. 
and  the  Oregon  which  had  been  salllu'r  for 
3  months  arrived  at  Key  West  ahead  of 
Sampson. 

The  Oregon  had  made  a  IS.OOO-mfle  run. 
yet  It  stopped  only  long  enotigb  to  throw  In 
fresh  coal  and  steum  off  ready  for  bsttle 
without  evao  atopplng  to  tighten  a  crank 
pin.  Thla  entlee  of  the  Ongon  cacltad  the 
admiration  (rf  the  world.  Unpreeedented  In 
bntileiihip  history.  It  will  lung  preeerva  Ita 
unlqur  distinction. 

While  all  this  was  happening  the  foot  ant- 
diers  and  the  oavalry  were  fighting  In  tha 
cruel  heat  at  fan  Juan.  JBghtlng  and  endur* 
Ing  tha  plague  and  miasma  uf  malaria  at 
Chtrkamattta,  He  man  who  beara  a  bullet 
wound  or  onber  sear  carrl«>«  any  sUcb  re* 
minder  of  the  war  with  Mpsin  aa  do  the  Var« 
monten  who  lived  through  thoae  awftit  days 
and  nights  at  chickHmniiKa  and  the  years  at 
misery  and  lllnasa  which  have  followed. 

Tou  men  of  tha  bpanlsh-Amarlean  War 
had  a  graat  raspuualblllty  which  you  die- 
rharged  for  altruistic  humanitarian  purpoeae. 
Tou  laid  the  foundation  fur  making  (bla  Oov> 
amment  the  greatest  and  moal  powerful 
over  which  the  auo  rlsaa  and  aeta.  Too  many 
people  ftjrget  thla  fact. 

For  what  the  Amarlean  peoplr  have  en- 
joyed In  the  way  of  advancemenu  in  all  tinea 
since  you  gave  of  your  blood  In  1800  to  make 
these  things  possible,  those  who  are  thought- 
ful enough  to  realise  what  It  all  maana  owe 
you  a  debt  of  laatlng  grautuda. 


The  Hooorable  Charles  L.  Gifford 


MEMORIAL  ADDRESS 
ov 

HON.  WALTER  A.  LYNCH 

or  NKW  TOSK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIW 

Monday,  May  17.  1948 
On  the  life,  character,  and  public  servloe  of 
Hon.  CHsauEs  L.  OivroaD,  late  a  Bepreaant- 
atlve  from  the  Stau  ctf  Maaaachuaetta 


Mr.  LYNCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  desire  to 
give  expression  to  my  feeling  of  high  re- 
gard for  our  esteemed  coUeacue.  Hon. 


/ 
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C4«RLKS  L.  GirroRD.    Although  he  pre- 
ce<  ed  me  in  the  House  by  a  number  of 
ye;  rs.  I  had  the  opportunity  by  reason 
of  my  close  association  with  him  on  com- 
ni  ;tes  to  know  him.  perhaps  better  than 
BM  ay  of  his  original  contemporaries  who 
ar  f  still  Memb^jrs  of  the  House.    I  was 
ap  jointed  to  the  Bankmg  and  Currency 
Ccmmlttee  after  he  had  already  served 
on  that  committee  with  distinction  for 
many  years.    I  shall   never  forget   his 
ut  falling  humor,   and  on   many  occa- 
skns.    his    barbed    wit.    that    could    so 
hMfhingly  drive  home   his  point.    On 
th  f  floor  of  the  House  I  have  myself  re- 
tn  ated  in   confusion  as  he  hurled  his 
go)d-natured.  but  nonetheless  effective. 
da  rts.    True,  he  pierced  the  armor  of  his 
op  wnents  with  laughter  and  wit.    His 
dii  nlfled  mien  belied  the  twinkle  in  the 
ey;  and  those  who  knew  him  delighted 
In  his  company. 

:  became  a  member  of  the  Ways  and 
M  ?ans  Committee  and  within  a  few  years 
thereafter  my  dear  friend  on  the  Re- 
pi  bllcan  side  also  became  a  member  of 
th  at  committee.  It  was  always  a  pleas- 
ure to  serve  with  him.  He  was  the 
of  partisan  republicanism,  with 
_  fervor  of  an'  American  for  whom  the 
sSell  of  the  soil  of  Massachusetta,  or 
tl  e  tang  of  the  sea  off  Cape  Cod  naaot 
h»me  and  the  United  States  to  him 
Withal  he  was  able  to  view  with  clear 
lon  the  problems  of  all  of  us  on  the 
,MMlte  side  of  the  aisle,  some  of  whom. 
:e  myself,  came  from  the  canyon  street3 

New  York.  

In  the  death  of  Representative  Qwfoaa 
_ie  country  has  lost  an  able  citizen,  a 
dstlngulshed  legislator,  and  an  ardent 
^trlot. 

Obscnraboa  Post 


were  hosplUOlted  with  knife  or  gunshot 
wounds?  Fifty  thouaand  children  are  In 
that  area— and  there  U  play  spac«  for  leas 
than  5.000. 

What  of  the  plight  of  the  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  homeless  families?  The  power- 
ful opposition  wanU  to  strike  out  the  provi- 
sions of  the  T-E-W  bill  (which  would  pro- 
vide a  limited  amount  of  public  housing  for 
those  for  whom  private  industry  cannot 
build),  but  retain  guarantees  for  loans  on 
more  expensive  private  construction. 

What  about  the  rail  sulke.  called  by  a 
union  which  wlU  not  allow  the  workers  In  lu 
own  union -owned  hotels  to  be  unionized? 

What  about  the  Justly -merited  pensions  of 
coal  miners  and  John  L.'s  coming  bid  for 
power' 

What  of  Palestine  and  Europe  and  of  the 
ideological  stru^cgle? 

What  of  this  threatening  atomic  age  which 
has  filled  our  hearts  with  fears,  but  scarcely 
altered  our  patterns  of  life? 

And  what  of  a  church  which.  In  Bpt>^  of 
the  awesome  Imperatives  of  the  day,  lingers 
complacently  In  parochial  and  denomina- 
tional Isolation? 

Shall  we  cry  "Peace"  when  there  Is  no 
peace,  or  shall  we  face  life  In  Its  fullness  and 
go  forth  unitedly  In  the  name  of  Christ  to 
save  the  world? 

B.  W.  8. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

or   NXW   TOKX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  19.  1948 
Mr  MULTKR.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
Uave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  RtcotD,  I  include  an  article 
br  the  Reverend  Robert  W.  Searle.  D.  D.. 
Jhich  appeared  in  the  Protestant  Church 
L  fe  on  May  15.  19a: 

iiMiiiinniT  POR 
A  laat  column  Is  most  dlOcult  to  wriu. 
•1  «n  When  th&n  to  to  b*  only  a  4  months-  In- 
tirral  befoe*  on*  wlU  spMk  again.  Ptur 
B  ontbs  m  thU  rapidly  moving  and  eTauttul 
world  la  a  long  time  and  so  many  UUiigs 
«  ant  laying. 

There  ta  the  plight  of  those  ImporartolMd 
fimUles  hounded  unfeelingly  from  hotels  In 
%  fc*>»»  th«  Welfare  Department  had  houMd 
t  MB.  What  has  b«en  heard  of  them?  Ob. 
Ji  St  that  lbs  fathers  wers  separated  from 
t  lelr  famlllas  and  that  the  mothers  and  chll- 
d  -en  wart  Itarttod  tofttber  in  coounon  rooma 
ti  "fiop-lMXMM.'*  •  *  *  Tea:  tbar*  bav* 
b>«n  severe  epidemics  of  scarlet  fever  and 
d  phtherla  and  a  number  of  mothers  have 
bwn  movad  to  menui  hospitals:  but  tba 
f  «at  State  of  New  York  and  the  great  city 

0  New  Tork  are  not  wasting  money  on  relief. 

1  M  much  Ls  apparently  a  much  more  grlev- 
•■■  offense  than  to  too  little. 

at  tboM  IS  youngsters  from  one  po- 
wbo.  over  a  recent  weok  end. 


Messages  to  the  "Salute  to  IsraeP 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JACOB  K.  JAVITS 

07   NIW   TOSK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVM 

Wednesday.  May  19.  194i 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  Speaker,  following 
are  messages  received  by  the  chairman. 
Dr.  Emanuel  Neuman.  and  by  Dr.  Abba 
HiUel  Silver,  who  was  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal speakers  at  the  great  rally  to  hail 
the  new  state  of  Israel,  in  New  York  City. 
Madison  Square  Garden  was  filled  to  the 
rafters  with  over  lO.COO  people,  while  75.- 
000  were  turned  away  from  the  Garden: 

MKSS\CK  TO  DM.   ASBA  HTLLBL  Sn.VKB  FSOM 
atriflVKB    WELLCS 

Permit  ma  to  send  you  theae  words  of 
deeply  felt  felicitation  upon  the  achievement 
of  a  magnificent  Ideal  toward  whose  realiza- 
tion you  have  so  greatly  contributed,  and  1 
send  you  as  well  the  expreaalon  of  my  most 
earnest  hope  for  the  i>eace  and  the  welfare  of 
the  new  State  of  Israel. 

Smtirxs  WBXxia. 

KCMAcs  raoM  an  eluwobtm  rLAVSLLX.  cmaib- 
MAN   or  TMi   woaLB   coMMrrras   roa    fal- 


As  the  new  Jewish  State  In  Palestine  comes 
into  being  we  offer  the  felicitations  of  the 
World  Committee  for  Palestine,  the  fe<lera- 
tion  of  30  natlon.U  non-Jewlab  organ laatlooa. 
whoee  members  have  been  sympathetic  to 
and  have  given  moral  support  for  the  Jewish 
homeland  project  In  Palestine.  ThU  expres- 
sion of  gocxl  wUl  and  best  wUhes  for  the  fu- 
ture U  extended  aq^aeiaUy  to  the  Jewish 
community  o(  PaleaUne,  cHUens  of  the  State 
of  Israel.  But  we  Include  as  well  the  Jewish 
CQMMraalty  of  tbe  world  which  has  rallied  In 
Mtf^aaerMelBC  ooapaealon  to  the  aid  of  the 
abattered  remnants  of  European  Jewry  who 
bare  aunrtved  the  Hitler  terror.  Tbe  taert- 
ftolal  leal  of  the  Jews  of  tbe  world  in  this 
oonaectlon  naa  aroused  wldemrtad  admira- 
tl«»  from  non-Jews  everywhere.  •  •  •  On 
behalf  of  the  new  Jewish  State.  Israel,  we 
appMU  to  tbe  governments  of  the  world  for 
recognition  and  support,  an  aAaalraMe 
1  for  which  has  been  provided  by  Uw  Oo«- 


ernment  of  the  tJnlted  SUtes.  In  the  Warld 
Committee  for  Palestine  It  is  our  firm  b«!llef 
that  the  termination  of  Jewish  homeless  less 
by  the  possession  of  a  Palestinian  homeland 
will  be  a  msjor  contribution  to  the  ultlriate 
peace  of  Israel  and  to  world  peace.  In  an- 
cient and  modern  times  the  Holy  Land  has 
never  responded  In  development,  produ*  tlv- 
tlvlty.  and  fruitfulnesa  to  any  people  ikS  It 
has  to  the  people  of  the  Book  and  of  the 
Promise.  In  this  magic  touch  of  Jewish  set- 
tlement and  enterprise  there  is  a  fresh  tome 
for  the  Impoverished  masses  of  the  Middle 
East  and  for  the  growth  of  dynamic  de- 
mocracy. 

Sir  Eixaw<3KTU  PLAvau-.s. 

CABLX  TO  m.  ABBA  HH.I.XT.  SIL/XX,  CHAOMAN  Or 
THX  AMEXICAN  SXCTION  Or  THX  JEWISH 
AGXHCT  roa  PALESTINX  AND  Or  THE  AMXl.ICAN 

soNxar    XMZBCXMCT    coxjvca..    raoM    oavid 

RXMKZ.    CHAIKMAN    OT    THE    JEWISH    NATIONAL 

cocNcn.  or  Palestine  and  MiMtBTxa  or  com- 

Mri«icATioNS  or  ISaAEL 

We  appeal  to  the  Jews  of  the  world,  with 
American  Jewry  at  the  head,  to  give  our  fight 
for  freedom  all  moral,  political,  and  fininclal 
support,  and  to  arouse  the  conscience  cf  the 
world  and  Its  governments  to  carry  out  their 
own  decUlon.  With  the  help  of  the  God  of 
Truth  and  our  unshakable  determination,  we 
will  be  victorious. 

David  Rxsixz. 

CABLE  TO  Oa  ABSA  HTT.l.n.  8ILVXB,  CHAIXM  «N  Or 
THX  AMEXICAJf  SSCTION  Or  THE  JlfWISH 
AGKNCT  roa  PALXSTINX  AND  Or  THX  AMIXICAN 
BONIST  XMXXCKNCT  COUNCIL,  rXOM  THl    CII»- 

TXAL  coMKrrrxx  or  ctpkits  camps 
Twenty-four  thousand' Jewish  ImmlfiranU 
to  Palestine  detained  In  Cyprus  camps  f  xtend 
their  greetings  on  the  occasion  of  Jewish 
State  Day.  After  many  years  of  wancerlng, 
we  are  happy  to  have  the  privilege  of  being 
the  first  ImmlgranU  to  enter  the  Jewish  state. 
CENTXAL  CoMMmxi.  Cmvs  Ca:<P9. 

MXSSACX    TO    DX.    ABSA    HILLSL    SILVEX    rXOM     Dl. 

taxAXL  coLorrxiN,  chaixman  or  thx  woxld 
coMrnaaATtoN  or  cxnxxal  zionut* 
On  this  historic  occasion,  when  .Icwlsh 
political  Independence  In  Palestine  bi  comes 
a  realltf ,  we  salute  our  leaders  and  coU  >acues 
In  Pataattne  and  in  America  who  firmly  and 
skUlfully  waged  our  political  batUe,  whUe 
the  incomparable  Haganah  of  Palestlre  val- 
iantly and  successfully  waged  the  battle 
against  Arab  aggreaalon.  Cognizant  of  the 
dUBcultles  ahead,  we  are  confident  tliat  all 
obstacles  In  the  path  of  the  Jewish  sute  will 
be  surmounted  and  that  the  world.  Ugether 
with  the  Jewish  people,  will  have  ret  son  to 
bless  tbe  day  that  the  Jewish  state  was  bom. 

Dr.  UXAEL  GOUXTXIN. 
MESSAGE  TO  Oa.  tMAlfUSL  NXITMANN.  P«]»ILEMT 

or  THX  usomn  oaaainxATiOH   or    kMxaica 

AND  CHAIXMAM  OT  THX  BALLT,  rXOM  l>K.  CARL 
HEXMANN  VOee.  CHAIXMAN  Or  THX  XXBCUTIVX 
COUNCIL   or  THX   AMEXICAN   CRXISTIAH    PALX8- 

TiNB  coMMrrrxx 

Congratulations  to  our  Jewish  brothers  on 
thto  great  day  when  we  celebrate  the  -estora- 
tlon  of  Zlon.  The  American  Christian  Pales- 
tine Committee  sends  Its  warm  good  wishes 
to  the  new  stste  of  Israel. 

Caxl  Hexmann  Vc 


GB    TO    D*.    ABBA    HILLXL    SILVXa    PBOM 
HXXBCXT    BATABD   SWOPI 

May  tbe  course  of  the  new  country  be  on- 
ward and  upward. 

Israel  has  won  her  place  among  the  natloi\s 
of  the  world — may  ahe,  although  tmall  in 
size,  be  big  In  good  works. 

la^acl  proclaimed  to  the  world  one  God; 
Israel  gave  the  world  the  Ten  Co-nmand- 
ments:  Israel  gave  the  world  the  pn>ctlce  of 
the  SabtMth:  Israel  gave  the  world  I's  great- 
est religious  figurca;  Israel  will  contnue  her 
spiritual  helpfulness. 

She  only  aaks  the  opportunity  to  achieve 
tbe  peace  ahe  has  so  bravely  sought.  May 
sbe  become  a  haven  for  the  unfortunate  and 


the  oppressed:  a  safe  harbor  for  the  home- 
leas:  a  lamp  lighting  the  world  to  a  new 
understanding. 

One  of  the  first  steps  for  America  to  take 
is  to  put  Israel  within  the  operations  of  the 
■CA  (ERP).  Turkey  Is  already  a  recipient 
of  our  attention;  Israel  la  even  more  Impor- 
tant to  American  future — to  world  security. 
Hexbxkt  Bataxo  Swops. 


On  Beinf  an  American 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  A.  GRANT 

or  INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  19.  1948 

Mr.  GRANT  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the 
Rbcoro.  I  Include  the  following  news- 
papei*  article  by  Rev.  Frederick  Brown 
Harris,  D.  D.: 

ON   BEING   AN   AMERICAN — A   SET  Or  TXADITIONAL 
nSALS,    NOT    ONES    OKIGIN,    IS    WHAT    DETXB- 

MiNKs  rr 
(By  Rev.  Frederick  Brown  Harris,  D.  D. 
Utt.  D.) 

Amid  all  the  Babel  voices  of  today's  con- 
ftiaed  world  there  is  no  declaration  which  has 
In  it  a  prouder  boast  or  a  deeper  humility, 
when  rightly  uttered,  than:  "I  am  an  Ameri- 
can." That  almple  statement  proclaims  a 
creed  In  which  there  Lb  no  strut  nor  snob- 
bery. 

The  lighted  dome  of  our  National  Capitol, 
gleaming  like  alabaster  in  transfiguration 
glory,  brought  always  until  his  death  from 
the  sensitive  heart  of  a  great  American  the 
devout  prayer.  "God  of  our  fathers,  make 
me  worthy  of  America  at  its  best. " 

On  this  day  dedicated  to  the  sacrarrent  of 
patriotism  pure  and  undefiled  It  is  fitting  to 
ask:  What  does  this  business  of  being  an 
American  really  Involve?  The  discovery  of 
America  was  not  merely  the  business  of 
Columbus.  It  Is  the  business  of  each  of  us  to 
dtooover  for  our  own  time  the  full  meaning 
and  slg^nlficance  of  America  for  Itself  and  for 
the  world,  as  pushing  on  Into  the  great  un- 
known, we  hear  again  the  winged  words  that 
leaped  from  the  explorer's  Intrepid  lips.  "Sail 
on!"  Standing  In  the  prow  of  the  Mayflotcer 
were  those  who  also  discovered  America. 
"In  the  name  of  God,  amen!"  they  eolemnly 
avowed  as  they  stepped  upon  new  shores. 
The  years  since  then  have  discovered  that 
America  was  more  than  a  footnote  to  Euro- 
pean history.  It  was  more  than  an  appendix 
to  the  old  story  of  courts  and  kings.  It  was 
a  brand-new  volume  In  the  collected  works  of 
God.  For  America  Is  not  Just  a  geographical 
area.  It  Is  primarily  an  Ideal.  That  means 
that  America  Is  not  merely  a  physical  entity. 
It  U  a  spiritual  entity.  Being  an  American 
to  not  Just  a  matter  of  where  one  waa>bom. 

You  can't  find  the  answer  to  the  deepest 
questions  regarding  Amerlcantom  by  getting 
out  an  atlas  or  the  geography.  You  have  not 
defined  It  when  you  have  Just  bound  It  on 
the  north,  south,  east,  and  west.  America 
to  the  PUgnm  fathers,  the  public  schooto  and 
the  temples  of  religion.  America  to  Its  legto- 
latlve  halls.  It  is  democracy  and  oppor- 
timlty.  It  to  Washington  and  Jefferson  and 
Lincoln.  It  Is  PhUllpa  Brooks  and  Cardinal 
Gibbons  and  Jacob  Rlls.  It  Is  In  part  men 
and  women  who  were  bom  under  other  skies. 
It  to  a  vast  melting  pot  In  which  to  being 
produced  a  richer  and  more  varied  culture 
than  the  world  haa  yet  known. 

What,  then,  to  an  American?  Hawthorne 
thought  Abraham  Lincoln  the  best  Incarna- 
tion of  lu  practical  meaning,  for.  declared 
be:  "III  hto  raggedneaa.  in  hto  mysticism.  In 


hto  rather  rough  humor.  In  hto  deep  faith 
In  God.  In  the  utter  democracy  of  hto  nature 
he  to  what  we  want  the  world  to  know  as 
a  typical  American." 

Long  before  he  was  President,  Lincoln, 
on  a  vtolt  to  New  York  City,  was  asked  one 
Sunday  mining  to  make  some  remarks  to  a 
Sunday-school  class  In  an  Industrial  Insti- 
tution. The  children  gathered  there  came 
from  the  poor  classes,  the  parents  of  moat 
of  them  having  been  born  in  Europe.  Some- 
t>ody  took  down  that  day  what  Lincoln  said 
to  the  Sunday-school  group.  He  spoke  on 
"Being  an  American."  Here  are  two  sen- 
tences: "You  children  must  always  thtnk 
God  that  you  have  been  bom  In  a  country 
where  if  you  will  lead  a  decent,  clean  life, 
trust  God  and  work  hard,  you  can  rise. 
The  only  things  that  will  limit  you  are  your 
industry,  your  character,  and  your  brains." 

He  w^  telling  those  so-called  underprivil- 
eged youngsters  thst  because  they  were  In 
America  the  way  was  open  to  the  top.  So 
In  this  explosive  day.  as  defiantly  we  look 
enslaving  tyranny  In  the  face  and  boast  "I 
am  an  American,"  let  us  remember  that  we 
need  more  than  a  map  to  prove  our  cloim. 
With  alntoter  forces  without  pity  or  con- 
science at  home  and  abroad  betraying,  de- 
nying and  blaspheming  all  that  Amerlcct  at 
Its  best  stands  for,  never  did  It  mean  so 
much  to  stand  erect  wherever  Old  Glory 
floats  and,  thanking  God  for  America  to 
sing  and  pray  with  Irving  Berlin: 

"While  tbe  storm  clouds  gather  far  across 

the  sea. 
Let  us  swear  allegiance  to  a  Land  ttat's 
free; 
Let  us  all  be  grateful  for  a  ir.nd  so  fair 
As  we  raise  our  voices  In  a  solemn  prsyer. 

"God  bless  America,  land  that  I  love  I 
Stand  beside  her  and  guide  her, 

Through  the  night,  with  a  light  from  a)X)ve 
above 
From  the  mountains  to  the  prairies. 
To  the  ocean  white  with  foam, 

God  bless  America,  my  home  sweet  horaet" 

And  God  make  me  worthy  of  being  an 
American  I 
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Wednesday,  May  19,  1948 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  RfcORD,  I  Include  an  article 
by  Dr.  Prank  Kingdon,  which  appeared 
In  the  New  York  Post  on  May  18,  1948: 

To    BX    FXANK 

(By  Dr.  Frank  Kingdon) 

KSPOXT  or  A  CONVXXSATION 

M.  What  does  it  mean  when  we  say  that 
the  United  States  of  America  recognizes 
Israel? 

F.  It  means  that  as  far  as  our  Government 
to  concerned  Israel  to  a  sovereign  cation 
with  righto  and  privileges  equal  to  any  other 
nation. 

M.  You  mean  Its  government  has  the  same 
standing  as  those  of  Britain,  MezKo,  or 
Egypt? 

F.  Yea:  precisely  that.  Israel  to  a  new 
nation  with  a  legal  extotence  and  a  govern- 
ment the  aame  as  the  United  States  of 
America. 

M  Well,  doesn  t  that  mean  that  the  Arabs 
are  Invading  somebody  etoe's  country? 


F.  Yes.    The  Arabs  are  aggressors  as  tar 

as  the  United  States  of  America  1«  concerned. 
They  are  guilty  of  aggression  just  as  Hitler 
was  when  he  Invaded  Poland  or  the  Low 
Countries. 

M.  Shouldn't  we  do  something  about  that? 

F.  We  certainly  should.  We  iJiouId  do  two 
things  without  hesitation.  First,  we  should 
send  notes  to  the  Arab  governments  telling 
them  that  we  consider  them  aggresBors  and 
demanding  that  they  call  hack  their  armies. 
Second,  we  should  notify  the  Security  Coun- 
cil that  acts  of  aggression  are  being  per- 
formed and  demand  that  it  take  action  ac- 
cording to  the  UN  Charter  to  deal  with  such 
acts  as  a  threat  against  peace. 

M.  Suppose  the  Arabs  don't  take  any  notice 
of  us  (»'  refuse  to  stop  fighting? 

F.  Then  we  should  formally  declare  tbat 
they  are  aggresson.  and  lift  the  embargo  on 
arms  so  that  the  Government  of  Israel  can 
buy  munitions  here  on  the  same  terms  as 
other  nations  are  buying  them. 

M.  Is  that  all? 

F.  No.  We  should  push  the  case  before 
the  Security  Council  and  get  Joint  Interna- 
tional Judgment  on  the  Arabs  with  a  clear 
understanding  tbat  Joint  action  will  be  taken 
against  them  If  they  persist  In  their  Invasion. 

M.  But  suppose  tbe  other  nations  say  they 
have  not  recognized  Israel? 

F.  Our  case  to  still  good.  Tbe  only  action 
the  UN  has  taken  was  the  one  which  voted 
partition.  That  to  stlU  the  UN  dectolon. 
We  can  stand  on  that  and  present  the  Arab 
attack  as  a  violation  of  It. 

M.  Isn't  thto  llkel>  to  end  up  with  Uf 
having  to  send  troc^  there? 

F.  No.  First  of  all.  the  armies  of  Israel 
can  take  care  of  themaelves  If  they  hsve 
arms.  Second,  the  Arabs  will  quit  as  soon  aa 
they  reallae  the  rest  of  the  world  means 
business. 

M.  You  believe  firmness  to  the  best  way 
to  end  violence  there? 

F.  Precisely.  We  can  stabilize  the  whdle 
Middle  East  by  making  Israel  strong. 

Marcella  says:  Israel  can  prove  that  tbe 
Middle  East  has  more  to  gain  from  arable 
•oil  than  Arab  oil. 
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Mr.  GWYNNE  of  Iowa.     Mr.  Speaker, 

one  of  the  questions  the  Congress  must 
soon  determine  \s  that  of  how  many  men 
we  need  In  the  armed  services.  Obvi- 
ously in  the  days  ahead  demand  upon  our 
manpower  will  be  very  great.  The  Na- 
tion Will  look  to  Iowa  for  the  production 
of  a  large  share  of  Its  food.  Our  pro- 
ducers must  have  enough  help  on  th« 
farm.  They  must  have  sufficient  modern 
machinery. 

Therefore  It  behooves  the  military  not 
to  ask  for  more  personnel  than  it  can 
use  eflSciently.  They  might  well  take  a 
lesson  from  the  farmers  In  Iowa  who, 
during  the  war.  raised  bumper  crops 
with  the  minimum  of  help. 

In  accordance  with  permission  hereto- 
fore given,  I  am  including  a  very  timely 
editorial  in  the  May  15  ls.sue  of  Wallace'* 
Parmer  and  Iowa  Homestead.  publLshed 
in  Des  Moines,  Iowa.  The  suggestions 
contained  in  this  editorial  are  very  sound 
and   reasonable   and    are   desen'ing    of 
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Total - 

many  men  do  we  need^    The  Preet- 

■  budfet  for  10M-49  Uited  a  total  of 

,437.     We  are  juat  38.937  meo  ibort  ot 

now. 

Alter   President   Tnimani   requeet   for   a 

Secretary  Forreetal  preeented   a  new 

of  needs  wblch  pusbed  tbe  total  up 

„.000  more. 

ts  probably  as  bard  for  k  fanner  to  gtieea 
aer  we  need  1.400.000  or  1.700.000  men 
would  be  for  a  general  to  decide  wben 

to  iut  hay. 

_t  the  beet  we  can  do  la  to  try  to  Imd 

impartial  experts  who  know  the  busl- 

Plalnly.  you  can't  always  trust  the  gen- 

and   admirals.     They   usually  ask  for 

and  more  men.     And  sometlmee  tbey 

for  the  wrong  things. 

ifor*  World  War  n.  the  generals  asked  for 

■■ay  bonea.  and  not  enough  tanks.    Tbe 

aaked  for  too  many  battlesblpa  and 

„  •Boagb  carriers. 

qanaon  W.  Baldwin,  a  former  Nary  officer 
In   our   opinion,   tbe   leading   military 
of  the  United  States,  has  Just  com- 
pleted a  study  of  problems  of  defense.     (Tbe 
of  Power.  Harpers.) 

says  the  main  problem  of  defense  Unt 
It  Is  what  you  do  with  the  men  yo« 
And  how  you  arm  them, 
id  win   thinks  the  Air  Porce  should   be 

to  40.000  men      But  he  says  that 

nf  i»t  dafaet  of  tbe  Air  Force  now  Is  that 
31.000    men    are    In    tbe   strateglo    air 


on:  y 

eoi  imand. 
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major  weapon  In  tbe  next  war  wUl  be 
jtance    bombera.     Yet    we    put    only 

bt  of  our  arraad  manpower  on  thla  Job. 

^dwin  says  tbat  tbe  Itary  has  no  sur- 

fleet  to  oppose  tn  tbe  next  war.     It  needs 

Mttle  submarines,  not  enemy  battlesblpa 

carriers.     That    means    cbangcd    equlp- 

it.    He  adtts: 

Tbe  NaTy  can  raduc*  wltb  safety  lu  over- 
manpower;  it  does  not  need  more  than 
,000  to  350.000  men." 

Army,  like  tbe  Air  Porce,  has  faUed 
pot  cMMOfh  of  tU  strength  Into  flgbttaf 
ta.    Too  BMUiy  BMB  are  wasted  In  minor 
Baldwm    ilHilHl   a   slightly   larger 
ly.  but  mora  men  te  coanbat  units. 
'  rhen  you  add  up  Baldwins  recommenda- 
tlo  IS  on  manpower,  they  come  close  to  tbe 
budget  flsurea. 
]  laybe  we  have  enoutb  men  In  tbe  three 
M  now.  If  tbo  fMMrals  and  admirals 
tbe  rtgbt  «M  ot  them  and  give  them 
rigbt  sqiilpaiant. 
;  lack  tn  wartime  tbe  Army  and  Nary  used 
ocilaf  tbree  or  four  times  as  much  stuff 
flM7  needed,  so  as  to  tw  sure  tbey  bad 
Now  tbey  aeeai  to  be  ordering  taon 
than  tbey  noed.  Just  to  be  sure  tbey 
enough. 

tbe  Nation  needs  your  boy  In  tbt  mtt- 
ycu  want  blm  to  go.    80  doaa  ho.    Itat 
_  ao«  run  up  military  eoata  and  go  ilMrt 
farm  labor  until  we've  made  effect!^  tt»e 
of  tbe  men  we  h....v«. 
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HON.  DANIEL  A.  REED 

ov  Niw  Ti>«a 
Dt  «■  HOWHI  or  MPMHirr ATtVM 

Tl^tUii.  May  M.  INI 
Mr.  miD  of  Now  York.    Mr.tpMlMr, 
uitdtr  Dm  tidal  wivt  of  propM«n<i  P^ur- 
inf  out  of  tht  UlUltry  latabiuhment  In 
favor  ot  univtraal  military  training,  all 
at  the  txponao  of  the  taxpayer*,  little  hai 
boon  aold  m  to  the  viltimato  money  coat 
ol   the   proffrmm    to    tho   cltlsena.    Of 
course.  In  these  days  when  a  billion  dol- 
lars means  nothing  to  the  profeaatooai 
wasters  of  other  peoples  money,  the  fact 
that  the  cost  lor  the  first  year  of  univer- 
sal mUltary  training  will  be  $890,000,000; 
the  ccat  for  the  second  year  $984,000,000. 
and  the  cost  of  the  third  year  $1,500  000.- 
000.  is  completely  overlooked. 

Those  who  are  promoting  militarism 
consider  It  an  Insult  for  a  Member  of 
Congress  to  ask  for  an  answer  to  a  few 
questions  to  aid  In  passing  upon  the 
soundness  or  imsoundness  of  such  pro- 
posed legislation. 

I  feel  It  my  duty  as  a  Representative, 
especially  when  dealing  with  a  proposed 
system  that  history  reveals  has  been  In- 
imical to  the  liberty  of  the  citizens  of 
other  tuitions,  to  inquire  as  to  Its  eflect 
upon  our  form  of  free  government. 

Millions  and  millions  ol  persons  have 
come  to  the  United  States  to  escape  the 
tyranny  ol  universal  military  training 
and  peacetime  conscription  In  the  coun- 
try ol  their  origin.  Now  It  Is  proposed 
to  chain  our  Iree  people  to  chariot  wheels 
of  militarism.  The  system  once  fastened 
upon  our  people  will  continue  perma- 
nently and  will  each  year  become  more 
and  more  burdensome  to  the  taxpayers. 
Such  a  system  breeds  war.  tjrranny.  and 
the  destruction  of  liberty 

I  l)elleve  It  Is  pertinent  and  relevant  to 
ask  a  few  questions  relating  to  the  various 
aspects  of  the  proposal  to  Hitierize  our 
youth: 
coMFULsoar    pcacstimk    Mn.rrABT    sxavirs — 

MAI.*    TXAINXXS — tlfTnUtOCATOBT 

1.  What  would  be  the  average  annual 
number  of  males  called  up  for  training? 

2.  What  would  be  the  probable  annual 
numt>er  of  rejections? 

3  What  would  be  the  size  of  each  an- 
nual class  ol  trainees? 

4.  Would  standards  of  mental  and 
physical  requtraBicnU  be  as  high  as  in 
the  Regular  AiST  and  Navy  Bstablish- 
ments.  or  would  substandards  lor  train- 
ing be  adopted? 

5.  Would  sut>standard  trainees  be 
trained  lor  t>ehind-the-lines  tasks,  such 
as  cooking,  kitchen  police,  hard  labor, 
mental  tasks,  etc.? 

6.  II  so.  what  would  be  the  moral  and 
aoclal  effect  on  substandard  trainees? 

7.  Would  there  t)e  any  cotor  lines,  or 
segregation  Into  racial  units? 

8.  II  so.  what  would  t>e  the  social  and 
moral  effect  on  those  so  segregated? 

9.  If  not.  what  would  be  the  aoclal 
and   moral   effect   on   white 
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12.  How  many  private*  would  be  rt* 
quired  M  a  atandini  army  to  aid  In  tr  tin  • 
ini  each  annual  daai  of  male  train  lea? 

IS.  Would  the.ie  permanent  rla.«iirs  of 
commiaaloned  and  noncommlMlt  ned 
offlcera  flva  rise  to  a  military  cast;  In 
thla  cotmtry? 

14.  Has  compulsory  military  training 
or  service  in  other  countries  given  rl^e  to 
such  a  military  caste? 

15.  Would  a  military  caste  be  dan  ser- 
ous to  American  free  Institutions  and 
traditions? 

16.  Would  male  trainees  be  taken  from 
their  schools  for  a  year  and  sent  away 
to  barracks  or  training  areas  dls  ant 
from  their  homes? 

17.  II  male  youths  were  withdrawn 
from  their  school  work  a  year,  what 
would  be  the  effect  on  their  school  work 
and  training'' 

18.  Would  this  service  be  compulsory 
military  service,  or  compulsory  military 
training? 

19.  Would  this  compulsory  service  \lo- 
late  constitutional  provisions  against  In- 
voluntary servitude? 

20.  What  are  the  points  of  differeice 
between  compulsory  military  service  and 
compulsory  military  training? 

21.  In  either  case  would  trainees  re- 
ceive training  other  than  strictly  mili- 
tary training? 

22.  Would  trainees  be  subject  to  serv- 
ice with  regular  troops  abroad? 

23.  Would  trainees  be  subject  to  active 
military  service  in  police  regiments  cut- 
side  their  own  country? 

24.  What  pay  would  male  trainees  re- 
ceive for  their  period  of  training? 

25.  Should  they  be  trained  as  a  part 
of  the  National  Guard  under  control  of 
State  governors,  or  as  part  of  the  Un.ted 
States  armed  services  under  control  ol 
the  Federal  Government? 

26.  What  would  be  the  period  lor 
which  trainees  would  be  liable  to  call 
lor  military  service? 

27.  What  would  be  the  eflect  of  this 
liability  to  call  on  the  business  and  pro- 
lessions  ol  the  Nation? 

28.  What  would  be  the  effect  on  Amer- 
ican agriculture? 

29.  What  would  be  the  period  ol 
traihing? 

30.  Would  a  year's  training  be  ade- 
quate to  train  men  lor  aviation,  han- 
dling of  intricate  Instmments.  heavy 
weapons,  high  explosiTCt.  etc.? 

31.  WotUd  training  courses  closely 
simulate  actual  modern  twttle  condi- 
tions? 

32.  If  so.  would  such  training  tend 
to  brutalize  youth,  break  down  moral 
Inhibitions,  and  produce  a  tough  gen- 
eration? 

33.  Would  trainees  be  called  back  at 
later  periods  lor  relresher  training? 

34.  II  so.  how  olten  after  the  first 
training  period  is  ended? 
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N,  What  tflMl  wtiiM  thti  hiva  on 

N.  Whal  MAHOM  or  oihtr  btntAli 
would  thoaa  utlniM  tnjurtd  in  traintni 
rtoolvot  WOttM  lUOh  Nntitu  br  mmpa. 
fOMt  lo  boniAU  paid  regular  members 
if  Iha  armed  ttrvtOM  lnjurt>d  tn  bat  tie? 

IT.  What  would  the  cost  of  nurh  a 
training  protrnm  be  to  the  Vtdcral  Qov- 
ommrnt? 

M.  If  we  are  to  have  a  durable  peaoe. 
what  would  be  the  need  for  such  compuU 
sory  military  servlcef 

S8.  What  natlono.  alter  this  war  ts 
ended,  would  be  our  potential  enemies  ol 
the  luture? 

40.  II  a  durable  peace  Is  not  In  pros- 
pect, how  could  the  United  States  have 
an  adequate  delcnse  without  such  com- 
pulsory military  service  or  training? 

41.  If  a  durable  peace  is  not  in  pros- 
pect, would  a  year's  training  period  be 
.suflQcient  adequately  to  train  American 
youth  lor  war? 

42.  Would  the  rapid  advances  In  mili- 
tary machines,  weapons,  and  munitions 
render  such  training  rapidly  obsolete  un- 
less trainees  were  frequently  called  back 
for  relresher  training? 

43.  Will  it  be  passible  to  achieve  a 
peace  so  certain  and  lasting  that  the  Na- 
tion would  not  need  a  national  defen.se 
adequate  to  meet  another  sudden  war? 

'4.  Will  the  United  States  be  likely 
to  have  as  much  time  in  any  luture  war 
to  train  an  Army  and  to  prepare  arms 
and  supplies  as  we  had  In  the  first  and 
present  World  Wars? 

45.  If  not.  then  Is  compulsory  military 
training  imperative  to  our  national  de- 
fense? 

46.  Would  the  Nation  have  to  keep  on 
hand  sufiBclent  arms  and  ammunition  to 
service  an  Army  ol  trainees  and  all  Re- 
servists at  all  times? 

47.  If  so,  how  large  a  stock  ol  such 
arms  and  ammunition  would  be  neces- 
sary? 

48.  How  rapidly  would  such  arms  and 
munitions  become  obsolescent,  or  dete- 
riorate to  the  point  ol  uselessness  or 
comparative  uselessness? 

49.  What  probable  burden  ol  expense 
would  this  throw  on  the  taxptayers? 

50.  What  other  countries  have  had 
compulsory  military  service? 

51.  What  has  been  their  experience 
with  regard  to  the  problems  outlined  In 
the  foregoing  questions? 

52.  What  would  the  effect  of  such  a 
program  be  upon  the  trend  of  the  Nation 
toward  militarism? 
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Wednesday.  May  19,  1948 

Mr  KEOGH.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Rec- 
o«D.   I  include   the   following   editorial 
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Um  Qivll  Wrt  whfii  )<••  •«  «>Mt  N«w  York  nad 
Jan^Atcit  Turnpikf  m  It*  center,  a  narrow 
blithwiy  then  oallsd  tbe  Plank  Road. 

Wb*n  In  liM  tbe  bank'i  (irsl  statemvnt 
wna  tRKMM  It*  ■MM>tii  w«re  $16,000.  Today  it 
!■  thp  country's  tipvonih  largest  Mvings  btuik 
with  aMrta  uf  1890,000.000.  It  op«niKi  lU 
Baatern  Parkway  oOo*  In  1936.  Its  Bruwna- 
vUle  office  In  10S1.  Aa  th«  praaldant  ot  the 
bank  for  many  yeara.  former  Judga  Edward 
A.  Rlcharda  haa  been  a  dominant  Agure  In 
Ita  steady  growth  and  development. 


Two  GiampioDs  of  Boys 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

or  NEW   YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATTVBS 

Wednesday,  May  19,  1948 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record.  I  Include  an  edito- 
rial that  appeared  in  the  New  York  Sun 
on  May  17,  1948: 

TWO  CHAMPIONS  OF  BOT8 

The  deaths  within  a  space  of  about  24 
hours  of  Dr.  James  E.  West  and  the  Right 
Reverend  Monsignor  Edward  J.  Flanagan 
take  from  youths,  not  only  of  the  United 
States  but  of  the  entire  world,  two  of  their 
stanchcst  champions.  Dr.  West  came  from 
an  orphanage  where  he  had  overcome  a  crip- 
pling malady  to  develop,  as  a  young  lawyer, 
such  an  Interest  In  the  social  problems  of 
chUdren  that  he  was  m\-lted  to  become  chief 
executive  of  the  newly  Incorporated  Boy 
Scouts  of  America.  That  was  in  1911,  when 
the  organization  had  61,495  boys  and  leaders 
on  Ita  rolls.  When.  In  1943,  he  retired  to 
the  honorary  post  of  Chief  Scout,  there  were 
1,553.080  active  Scouts  and  leaders,  and 
10,769.041  other  youths  had  had  the  valuable 
training  the  Boy  Scouts  provide. 

Father  Flanagan's  work,  although  carried 
on  within  much  smaller  gec^aphlcal  limits, 
was  also  broad  In  its  Influence  for  good. 
With  $90  borrowed  to  rent  a  house  and  with 
five  homeless  boys,  three  of  them  charged 
with  delinquency,  he  in  1917  started  Boys 
Town  on  the  outskirts  of  Omaha.  Nebr.  Out 
of  that  has  grown  the  town  of  16  acres,  ad- 
ministered by  the  boys  themselves.  Its  work, 
as  told  in  print  and  on  the  screen,  has 
preached  to  a  world-wide  audience  on  Father 
Flanagan's  text,  "There  la  no  such  thing  as 
a  bad  boy."  It  was  significant  that  death 
came  to  him  whUe  he  was  in  Germany  to 
help  Oeneral  Clay  solve  the  problems  of  Ger- 
man boys  and  aft«r  he  had  made  a  similar 
trip  to  Japan  to  advise  General  MacArthur. 
Boys  everywhere  have  a  better  chance  of 
■uccess  because  they  have  had  two  such 
champions  as  these. 

Mr.  Speaker,  our  country  has  lost  two 
great  Americans.  The  good  that  they 
did  In  their  lifetimes  will  long  stand  as  a 
shining  example  of  the  right  way  to  teach 
our  youth  the  benefits  of  democracy  and 
how  to  live  peacefully  with  one  another. 


Ca>api  Are  &l|  Buiintii 


KXTBNttON  OP  lUBIAlim 

or 

HON.  NOAH  M.  MASON 

or  lumota 

w  nti  Motmi  or  RVRmtrrATtvm 

Vfednettfay.  May  19.  1948 

Mr,  M^SON,  Mr,  Bpoftkcr.  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  Uic  Rec- 
ord. I  tnrlude  the  following  article  by 
William  Clark,  from  the  Chicago  Trib- 
une of  May  8.  104«: 

co-nm  k*t  tm  BxmircH 
(By  William  Clark) 

The  mammoth  plant  of  th«  CHlilumla  a 
Hawaii  Sugar  Relinlng  Co.  overlooks  San 
Pablo  Bay  at  Crockett.  Calif.,  some  ao  mllss 
north  uf  San  Francisco.  It  is  the  biggest 
sugar  refinery  in  the  world.  Tbe  owning 
ooospmy  has  a  net  worth  In  excess  of  S3U.- 
OOOXXM  and  processes  the  output  of  nearly 
85  percent  ol  all  sugar  growers  In  the  Hawai- 
ian Islands. 

C.  &  H  .  as  It  Is  known  In  the  Industry. 
is  a  large  corporation.  Its  operations  con- 
form to  the  general  pattern  of  other  large 
corporations — with  one  Important  exception. 
It  is  a  farmers'  cooperative,  and  as  such  pays 
no  Federal  Income  tax. 

California  and  Hawaii  Illustrates  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  cooperative  movement  has 
risen  from  the  farm  community  and  the 
factory  workers'  meeting  place  to  move  In 
the  sophisticated  circles  of  big  business. 
Coming  with  that  rise,  the  question  of  the 
fairness  of  the  cooperatives'  Government-be- 
stowed Immunity  from  Federal  Income  tax 
has  assumed  Increasing  lii  portance. 

Coogresbmen,  and  workers  In  conventional 
tax-payiug  Industries,  are  taking  an  Intent 
second  look  at  cooperative  organizations  in 
an  effort  to  determine  whet  they  have  be- 
come, and  how  they  got  that  way. 

Soiiie  ol  the  evidence  U  startling.  Farm- 
marketlng  cooperatives  handle  75  percent 
of  all  fluid  milk  sold  in  the  United  SUtes. 
They  market  65  percent  of  the  citrus  crop. 
40  percent  of  the  butter.  20  percent  ot  the 
livestock,  and  10  percent  of  the  canned  fruits 
and  vegeUbles.  Tbe  products  of  manufac- 
turing cooperatives  range  from  lipstick  to  In- 
secticides In  the  petroleum  Industry  coop- 
eratives operate  9  refineries,  own  more 
than  800  oU  wells,  and  control  at  least  1,000 
miles  of  pipe  line. 

The  latest  reports  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics  list  83.246  cooperative  organizations 
with  30.871,934  members.  Current  business 
volume  U  estimated  in  excess  of  $13,000,000,- 
000  annually.  Government  figures  for  1945, 
the  latest  available,  placed  cooperative  busi- 
ness volume  at  $7,182,185,000,  but  did  not  in- 
clude tranaactions  at  the  manxifacturlng  and 
wholesale  levels. 

What  Is  a  cooperative?  Basically  it  is  an 
organization  formed  to  sell  the  products  of 
its  membei's,  or  to  buy  goods  for  them.  Some 
perform  Ixjth  fimctlons.  The  members  of  a 
cooperative  are  Its  owners.  In  theory  no 
profits,  as  such,  accrue  to  the  organization 
itself  but  are  distributed  to  the  members. 

The  present  round  of  probes  into  coopera- 
tive organizations  is  based  on  allegations  that 
what  is  true  in  theory  about  their  profits,  or 
lack  thereof,  is  not  the  case  In  fact. 

The  modern  cooperative  movement  Is 
traced  back  to  a  band  of  weavers  In  Rochdale, 
England,  who  organized  a  cooperative  in 
IP'44  and  adopted  a  set  of  basic  rtiles  known 
as  the  Rochdale  principles  which  have  guided 
the  movement  since.  They  provide  that 
membership  be  open  to  all.  that  each  mem- 
ber have  one  vote  regardless  of  the  number 
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The  conduct  of  dlrectura  and  manaffara 

la  f*  wtioltli  and  othar  •ommerctal  de- 

M  «f  aeaperatloo  tmm  conaervative. 

uariiTl   I    tincture    la    natural. 

Which  muat  carry  on  initmate 

tvttfl  Mpttallatlc  commerce  e«Aiiot 

tta  nitflealtam    •     •     •    the  fact  la 

^Ured  that  thene  socletlea  are  carrylnf 
the  4t9mm  ot  the  Rocbdale  pioneer*--^ 
are  iMMlllg  tha  Ma<hodi  eC        ' 

, ^iot  of  FMtanU 

•ra  ttM  pfttMtpKl  typa»  c<         

«Mmpt  and  uammmmft     A  eaopar*' 
may  apply  for  fi4l  «waiption  from  tba 
Uieome  tax  under  tectlon  tOl  ot  Um 
iBt^mal  lUveiiue  Code  If  It  meeu  oarttUa 
[joua    alileiy  ttol  iMal  of  it«  votlag 
_  ta  ovnatf  by  faman.  nora  than  oim- 
of  lu  bualneia  la  tranaacted  with  farmar- 
.bera.  and  It  flvea  otembera  and  non> 
ibera    the    aame    treatment    In    paying 
nage  dividend*  or  price  rebatea. 
U   alai)   poaaible   for   a  eooparatlva   to 
paying  Federal  Income  Ux  If  It  la  In 
nouexempt  claaa.  and  here  la  the  itorm 
„    of   the   cooper at)ivo   controveniy.     In 
,  the  treaaury  aaaerta  a  patronage  dlvt- 
pald  or  credited  to  a   member  of  a 
tlve  unc*er  a  prevloualy  exlailng  con- 
arrangement,   does    not   constitute 
to  the  cooperative.     Therefore   the 
need  pay  no  tax  on  It. 
example,  a  member  of  a  cooperative 
pay  $10  for  purcbaaea  In  a  given  period, 
the  end  of  the  period  the  management 
3m  cooperative  determines  that  the  ac- 
eoat  ot  that  merchandise  to  the  organl- 
tlon  waa  only  $9.     The  member  then  has 
•  1    omlng  back  to  blm  aa  a  patronage  divi- 
der d 
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may  get  It  In  caah.  or  the  dlrectora  ot 
cooperative  may  elect  to  give  him  a  shara 
tock   or  certificate   of   indebtedneaa.   or 
(ly  book  credit,  keeping  the  •!  to  put 
into  the  business.     In.  any  case  that  •! 
considered  taxable  Income  to  the  co- 
...ve.  even  when  It  la  kept  In  the  busl- 
and  used  to  acquire  additional  aaaeta 
Tfiere  la  no  authority  for  this  treatment  of 
dlTlder.da   In   the   Internal   Re*a- 
Ccde.     Generally  considered,  the  moat 
X  ccmpetmve  advantage  given  co- 
lt eUBMzad  a  aertea  of  Treaaury 
pfoondgatcd  to  implement  and 
the  rermua  act. 
:^  rulings,  among  other  thlnga.  ftrst  ap- 
the  exempUon  law  to  firmera'  purcha*- 
cooperatlves.    although    the    law    Itaalt 
only   marketing   cooperatives.     They 
gave  exemption  to  cooperatives  organ- 
aa  corporations    (about  80  percent  ct 
■atlve   bualnaaaes   are   now    legally   tn- 
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rulinga  also  (1)  permitted  exempt  co- 
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"^bcra    are    no   official    cattmatea    of    the 

tnt  of  iwi?"**  taxea  that  wculd  be  cei- 

Iec4ad   li   tbe  treatment  of  patronage  divi- 


dends were  cbaogcd.  The  Treaatiry  has 
cooflBMitKt  however,  that  removal  of  tbe  tull 
.,  |||Mi  stntiu  would  bring  In  between 
tan  and  twenty  million  dollars  of  revenue 
answOly. 

Lo"well  Parker,  former  chief  of  staff  for  the 
Joint  committee  on  Internal  revenue  taxation, 
has  asserted  that  tbe  loaa  of  taxea  from  co- 
operativea  of  all  typea  U  about  $300,000,000 
annually.  Tbe  preaent  corporate  Income  tax 
reaches  38  percent  on  Incomee  »bove  860,000. 
Coordinated  oppoaltlon  to  tba  tax  status  of 
eooperctivea  is  a  comparatively  rrcent  de- 
velopment. Tbe  cooperative  movement,  aa 
waa  seen.  Is  over  a  century  old.  but  it  emeri;;ed 
aa  big  business  In  the  United  Statea  only  after 
the  Revenue  Act  cf  1916  and  tba  Traaaury 
regulations  of  the    twenties. 

In  1928  the  California  and  Hawaii  Bugsr  Re- 
fining Co.  fUed  claim  for  refund  of  Its  1927 
tax  on  net  Umoom  of  81.303.532  on  the  grounds 
It  bad  become  a  farmers'  cooperative.  The 
TiMMrary  allowed  tbe  claim,  which  moved 
then  lepraasnutlve  Oarner  to  uka  tbe  floor 
of  tbe  llouaa  and  say 

"You  can  see  )uat  what  U  happening  since 
the  Coinraaa  tmdartouli  to  eaempt  from  tax- 
atlMi  MopeniUva  (arm  orfaalMtlons  in  thu 
Mtmtry.  Theae  eorporattoaa  (the  corporate 
evncra  of  C  *  H.)  have  organiMd  fc^r  tbe 
pqrpoae  of  aeotdlag  payments  of  iSMSM  US. 
aiMl  tba  raoord  tbowa  tbey  arc  waldm  mtt- 
llooa  ol  dollars,  and  up  to  1930  had  paM  more 
than  81.000,000  In  Income  tax  " 

Moat  cooparatlvea  put  heavy  emphasis  on 
Idaals  of  service  In  explaining  their  plans  of 
organization,  but  WlJttam  B  Tyler,  vice  presi- 
dent and  general  counsel  of  C.  M  H..  added 
weight  to  Oamers  argument  In  taatlmony 
before  tbe  Bouse  Small  Bualneaa  Committee 
In  San  rranelaoo  laat  fall. 

"What  waa  your  purpose  in  wanting  to  be- 
come a  wholly  tax  exempt  agricultural  co- 
operative?" he  waa  aaked  by  tbe  chairman 
•To  save  taxes."  Tyler  replied. 
The  small  business  committee  Is  one  of 
two  congressional  groups  that  has  probed 
deeply  Into  the  question  of  cooperatives'  tax 
advantages  In  the  last  year.  The  other  Is 
the  House  Conunlttee  on  Ways  and  Means, 
headed  by  Refnreaenutlve  KmrrsoN.  Republi- 
can. Mlnneaota.  Neither  committee  has 
made  a  report  of  coucluslons,  but  both  are 
expected  to  make  recommendations  for  In- 
coriwratlon  into  wbateear  general  revision 
of  tax  laws  tbe  present  Congress  effects. 

Information  placed  before  these  commit- 
tees shows  the  surprising  growth  and  di- 
versification of  InteresU  achieved  by  co- 
operatives. Consumers  Cooperative  Associa- 
tion. Inc .  of  North  Kansas  City.  Mo.,  for 
example,  did  nearly  838.500.000  of  buslneaa 
last  year.  More  than  $22,500,000  of  Ita  salea 
were  of  producta  made  In  lu  own  factorlea. 
Ita  eamiaga  were  $3,800,000  against  81.065.- 
388  in  mo. 

The  company  voluntarily  abandoned  lu 
total  exemption  atatus  as  of  last  September 
1.  UntU  then  It  bad  been  classed  as  a  fully 
exempt  farmers'  cooperative.  Its  line  of  farm 
equipment  Including  oU,  tires,  tubes,  accea- 
toftea.  paint,  spray,  roofing,  household  ap- 
pIlsBcea.  and  service  station  apparatus. 

By  abandoning  Ita  full  tax  exemption. 
Coiuumers  will  be  allowed  to  do  more  than 
50  percent  of  Its  bualnsaa  with  nonmembers. 
It  will  have  to  pay  Income  tax  on  this  non- 
member  buslneaa  and  on  net  earnings  dis- 
tributed a.s  dlvidsBds  on  outstanding  stock. 
However.  It  la  urftng  members  to  exchange 
their  stock,  distributed  as  patronage  divi- 
dends In  tbe  past  or  sold  to  acquire  more 
CApltal.  tor  new  certificates  of  Indebtedness 
In  5-  and  lO-year  maturities. 

"Tbe    Interest    paid    by    CCA   on    loana — 

wtMtk  to  rsally  what  these  certificates  of  In- 

dsbtsteass  are— la  an  expense  item  to  CCA." 

e\pla;ned    0!cnn    S.    Pox.    fnnrce    director. 

Interest  paid  en  shares,  both  common  and 


preferred.  Is  not  an  expense  and  miut  come 
out  of  net  savings.  For  this  reason  CCA 
vron't  be  paying  Income  tax  on  the  money 
paid  out  aa  Interest  on  the  csrtlficaus  of  In- 
debtedness." 

The  California  Fruit  Growers'  Exchange, 
well  known  throtigb  tta  trade  name  Sunklst. 
markeU  more  than  85  psrosnt  of  all  lemoiu 
aold  In  the  country  arul  more  than  half  of 
the  oranges  and  grspefrult.  In  1941  the  De- 
partment of  Juatlce  brought  civil  action 
againat  Stmklat  and  otbera.  charging  them 
with  conspiracy  to  fix  prlcea  and  restrain 
trade  In  tbe  cltnia  Industry.  The  defendants 
denied  their  gtUlt  but  agreed  to  the  entry  of 
a  consent  decree  enjoining  them  from  ftir- 
ther  vloUtlons  of  the  antltruat  laws. 

The  Farmers'  Union  Grain  Terminal  Aa- 
aoclatlon,  a  marketing  cooperative,  began 
with  830,000  caplUl  In  1938  Bight  years  later 
It  had  a  net  worth  of  more  than  810.000,000. 
It  marbets  grain  In  80  SUtaa  for  more  than 
lOOjOOS  msmbers  and  pays  patronage  dlvl- 
dsnda  In  stock  and  certUtastaa  of  equity, 
lU  1840  net  earnings,  lnuiW8  l8B'frte,  ei- 
essdad  83.800M0. 

Oooperattvaa  are  prune  to  avoid  tha  terms 
"net  earnings "  and  "proflU"  where  poaaible. 
ThU  la  Illustrated  to  some  esunt  by  testi- 
mony before  the  Knutaon  committee  of  M.  J. 
•hgy.  (SRsral  mfrrgfr  of  the  Indiana  Farm 
•vrsatt  Ooeparattva  AaMeution.  inc  Asked 
If  78  oil  wells  recently  dUpoisd  of  by  the  co. 
operative  were  sold  at  •  profit,  Brlfgs  said  be 
"oould  not  answer." 

"Can  you  tell  the  committee  whether  or 
not  the  oil  wells  were  sold  •  •  •  at  a  sum 
greater  than  the  investment  therein?"  asked 
one  of  the  probers, 

"Tea,"  Brlggs  conceded. 
"What  was  the  additional  Income  to  the 
Farm  Bureau?  ' 

"Probably  $1.000.000." 

"Waa  there  a  capital -galiu  tax  paid  on 
that  Increaae  In  value? "  the  questioner  per- 
sisted. 

"No,"  said  Brlggs. 

There  are  many  other  cooperative  organi- 
zations whose  operations  sre  region-wide  or 
Nation-wide  In  scope,  and  a  few  who  engage 
In  International  trade.  In  the  year  follow- 
ing World  War  II.  nearly  3.000,000  gallons  of 
co-op  motor  oils  were  sold  to  cooperatives  In 
foreign  coim tries. 

Spokeamen  for  the  cooperatives  build  their 
strongest  legal  cose  around  the  Identity  of 
patronage  dividends.  Reminded  that  corpo- 
rate profits  are  taxable,  both  as  corporation 
Income  and  later  on.  when  stockholders  re- 
ceive the  dividends,  as  individual  Income. 
Karl  D  Looa.  economist  for  a  group  of  co- 
operatives, offered  this  explanation  to  tbe 
Knutaon   committee: 

"I  think  there  U  a  distinction  (between 
regtilar  corporate  dividends  and  the  co- 
opcratlves  patronage  dividends) .  The  money 
taxed  to  the  private  corporation  Is  In  tran- 
alt:  It  ultimately  goes  to  the  stockholders  as 
Investors.  •  •  •  In  the  case  of  the  patron- 
age refimd.  that  goes  from  the  patron  to  the 
coojjerative  subject  to  the  obligation  to  re- 
turn It  to  him.  And  It  goes  back  to  the 
same  one  who  paid  it.  It  is  not  going  to  a 
third  party  " 

To  this  argument,  the  opponents  of  tax 
exemption  repeat  the  list  of  cooperatives  who 
actually  keep  the  esceas  of  Income  to  plow 
back  Into  the  business,  and  assert  thnt  despite 
the  legal  clothing  under  which  cooperatives 
operate,  they  are  really  business  entitles 
doing  btislneas  In  the  aame  manner  as  their 
tax  paying  competitors. 

Last  winter  Representative  KNtrrsoN.  In 
the  eourae  of  a  bearing,  took  a  moment  to 
coeameDt  on  trancactlcns  of  consumers  co- 
operatives association  involving  oil  refineries. 
pipe  lines,  and  a  soft  drink  bottling  plant. 
"The  ebeir  can  well  understand  why  you 
increaesd  your  aaaeta  In  1940  from  $18,453,161 
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to  834.804.624  In  13  months.~  be  said  to  F.  B. 
Olmsted,  CCA's  general  counsel.  "It  ap- 
pears that  yotn-  organtastloc  has  gone  pretty 
far  from  the  original  Intent  of  Congress. 

"What  so  many  of  you  Ignore  Is  the  hags 
national  debt.  Our  budget  Is  up  In  the 
thirty  bllllona  of  dollars.  We  are  spending 
billions  of  dollar*  to  stop  the  march  of  com- 
munism. And  here  at  home  we  are  carrying 
on  an  active  program,  subsidized  by  the  Gov- 
ernment, that  will  tiltlir.ately  lead  to  the 
socialization  of  this  country.  Tou  are  an  In- 
telligent man.    Tou  know  that  Is  true" 

"That  Is  right."  Olmsted  admitted. 

"It  U  Inevitable  that  It  will  lead  to  ao- 
clallzstlon."  KiroTsoi*  continued.  "Here  w* 
have  an  Instance  where  a  tdx-exempt  or- 
ganization has  Increased  Its  aasets  In  1  year 
from  816.000.000  to  834.000,000.  •  •  • 
Where  are  we  going  to  get  the  money  to  run 
this  Government?  Where  la  this  tax  exemp- 
tion going  to  stop?" 


Forttifbt  and  Courafa — SuleiMsU  ntU 
Wtrniogi  Refardinf  Commsniit  RaiiU 


U'l  EN8T0N  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALVIN  E.  O'KONSKl 

or  wnscowaiN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE8ENTATIV18 

Wednesday.  May  19.  1948 

Mr.  OKONSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  If  our 
Nation  ever  needed  foresight  and  cour- 
age In  Ita  Oovemment.  It  Is  now.  Had 
our  Nation's  leaders  demonstrated  fore- 
aigbt  and  courage  in  the  last  14  years 
we  would  not  be  facing  a  third  world 
wmr. 

It  Is  not  easy  to  demonstrate  fore- 
gtght  and  courage.  Usually  to  do  so.  one 
must  buck  a  misinformed  public,  a  mis- 
Informed  press,  bought-and-pald-for 
radio  conunentators.  Government-paid 
propagandistA.  and  a  well-financed 
"smear  bund"  that  specisdizes  in  char- 
acter assassination.  These  smearing 
groups  never  answer  youT  logic  or  facts. 
They  only  resort  to  personal  smear  and 
character  assassination. 

I  want  at  this  time  to  take  the  people 
of  the  Nation  through  the  developments 
of  the  last  14  years  that  led  up  to  the 
ccwiing  conflict  between  Communist 
Russia  and  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica. I  want  to  point  out  clearly  my  part 
In  tnrlng  to  avoid  this  conflict.  It  is  a 
conflict  inflicted  by  our  own  stupid 
leadership.  The  part  I  played  was  not 
a  popular  one.  It  was  not  an  easy  one. 
Like  most  leaders  in  Wa.shington.  I  could 
have  kept  still  and  floated  along  with 
the  tide.  But  I  did  not  do  so.  I  faced 
the  facts  and  had  the  foresight  and 
courage  to  issue  warning  after  warning 
regardless  of  tbe  consequences  and  the 
character  assassination  by  the  Com- 
munii^t  "smear  bund"  and  their  blind 
puppets. 

Here  is  the  record  of  where  I  stood  and 
what  I  said  for  the  past  14  years: 

In  1934.  when  Roosevelt  recognized 
Communist  Russia  and  embraced  Russia 
with  open  arms.  O'Konskj  said: 

The  United  Suites  of  America  has  started 
on  a  course  that  Inntes  the  destruction  of 
our  furm  of  Government.    Embracing  Com- 


munist Russia  opens  wide  the  gate  In  our 

country  for  a  fifth  column  and  spy  ring  rights 
In  our  own  Ooeemment.  Pro-Communists 
will  now  occupy  Important  aeata  In  our  Gov- 
ernment. Communist  taking  over  of  our 
Oovemment  Is  now  simplified.  It  has  the 
encouragement  of  the  President  of  the  United 
etates.  Within  a  dozen  yesra  the  people  of 
America  will  pay  a  heavy  price  for  this  brazen 
and  suicidal  action. 

In  1937-38.  when  Russia  attacked  Pin- 
land  and  tried  to  take  over  Spain, 
OlCoirsn  said: 

Ruasls's  aim  to  oommunlse  the  world  Is 
now  clear.  Finland  and  Spain  are  merely  an 
Introduction  to  what  Ilea  ahead.  If  the  lead* 
ers  of  the  United  States  of  AnMrlca  were  con- 
cerned about  the  future  of  the  world,  all 
shipments  of  money  and  goods  to  Russia 
should  now  be  stopped,  What  Is  more  the 
United  Htateti  of  America  should  put  lu  foot 
down  and  break  political  and  trade  relations 
with  Russia,  unleas  ahe  stops  hsr  beastly  eon* 
quest  St  onos.  AppsMsment  of  Russia  now 
means  we  will  have  to  fight  her  In  the  near 
future.  Rtiaau  Is  waging  war  became  tha 
Untied  etates  of  Amerlea  la  foollsb  anoufb  to 
send  her  money  and  goods. 

In  1938-41,  when  Russia  and  HiU«r  to- 
gether wera  butcberlnf  Europe,  O'Komiu 
said: 

Tbe  United  States  of  America  must  now 
tjss  rare  and  gocA  Judgment.  Ritler  and 
Stalin  win  never  get  along.  Soon  they  will 
be  at  each  others  throats.  In  this  coming 
death  struggle  between  Hitler  and  Stalin,  the 
United  Statea  of  AoMriea  muat  not  take  sides. 
These  two  dictators  must  be  maneuvered  Into 
destroying  each  other.  Then  and  only  then 
will  there  be  peace  on  earth.  If  the  United 
States  of  America  joins  anyone  to  destroy  tbe 
other  we  will  commit  national  suicide.  If 
either  Hitler  or  Stalin  survives  the  coming 
conflict  we  will  have  an  enemy  ao  strong  that 
the  outcome  will  be  another  world  conflict 
and  world  war  m. 

In  1942  to  1944,  when  the  United  States 
of  America  was  sending  Its  best  war 
equipment  to  Russia  while  our  own  boys 
were  bleeding  and  dying  in  the  Pacific 
without  planes  or  arms.  O'Konski  said: 

It  Is  evident  now  that  In  our  top  posltlona 
In  our  Government  there  are  key  men  who 
are  more  interested  In  Communist  Russia's 
victory  than  our  own  victory  over  Japan. 
If  our  national  leaders  thmk  Russia  will  help 
\is  fight  Japan  they  ought  to  have  their  beads 
examined.  Right  now,  Rtissia  Is  sending  war 
materials  to  Japan  that  are  being  used  to 
kill  our  own  bojrs.  Tbe  least  ova  Govern- 
ment can  do  Is  to  refuse  to  ship  help  to 
Rusala  until  Russia  stops  helping  the  Japs. 
Our  stupid  policy  Is  building  Communist 
Russia  to  a  point  where  tbey  are  already 
telling  us  where  to  go  and  what  to  do.  The 
time  win  soon  come  when  our  national  lead- 
ers wlU  be  compelled  to  give  an  accounting 
for  this  action.  Can  It  be  that  there  are 
already  more  Communists  than  Americans  In 
high  places  In  our  Government. 

In  1942  to  1944.  when  lend-lea.se  bill 
was  up  giving  $6,000,000,000  of  war  ma- 
terials to  Russia,  O  KoNSKi  said: 

Never  will  I  TOte  to  give  $6,000,000,000  In 
wv  materlala  to  a  future  enemy.  Mark  you 
these  same  war  materials  will  some  day  be 
\iaed  against  us.  What  can  our  President 
be  thinking  of.  What  are  we  getting  from 
Russia  in  return  for  these  war  materials? 
What  agreement  la  our  President  getting 
from  Cotxmiunlst  Russia  that  these  war  sup- 
plies wlU  not  be  used  by  Stalin  to  take  over 
all  Europe  and  eventually  us  too?  Anybody 
who  votes  to  send  $6,000,000,000  of  war  sup- 
pUes  to  Russia  without  any  agreement  con- 
cerning the  future  is  voting  for  $6,000,000,000 


of  war  goods  to  be  used  against  our  own 
boys  In  the  very  near  future. 

In  1944-45,  when  Germany  was  ready 
to  surrender  and  end  the  war  with  the 
United  States  of  America  and  I  Intro- 
duced a  bill  to  Investigate  what  was  the 
real  purpose  behind  the  war.  O'Konski 
aaid: 

It  Is  clear  now  that  the  purpose  of  this 
war  Is  not  the  defeat  of  Germany  but  the 
building  up  of  Communist  Russia.  Tbe 
Morgeiithau  plan  is  a  crime  on  olvlllBstlon 
To  pulverize  Qprmany  when  they  sre  ready 
to  surrender  to  tu  Is  unclvlUaed.  To  allow 
oiu-  sons  to  be  killed  1&  Rurops  when  tbe 
enemy  war.u  to  negotiate  far  peece  Is  criml- 
n;4l.  Do  tbe  Communiste  have  such  control 
ovsr  ths  WhlU  Uotiss  that  Communist 
Russia  msans  mors  to  tbma  Vaam  the  lives 
of  ottr  own  sons?  It  Is  ttms  that  the  WblU 
Mouse  made  known  that  the  purpose  of  this 
war  Is  not  to  defeat  Germany  but  to  build 
up  Oooimunlst  Russia. 

In  1945,  when  Roosevelt  gave  the  small 
countries  of  Europe  to  Btalln  at  Yalta, 
O'KoMsiu  said; 

To  any  Intelligent  American  the  pleture  la 
now  fliear.  This  is  not  •  war  iiir  fraadam. 
This  la  aol  a  war  for  the  AUaniie  Obartar. 
Wbea  RooasteH  handed  oror  the  email 
nations  of  Raraps  to  SUIln  hs  betrayed 
America.  He  beusyed  tbe  sons  who  died 
fighting  for  a  cause.  The  plcttire  Is  ctser. 
Ths  White  Hotiss  Is  controlled  by  Com* 
munlsts  and  not  Amsrleaas.  Today  It  Is 
Latvia.  Finland.  ■M>nla.  Lithuania,  and 
Poland.  Tomorrow  It  will  bs  Italy.  France. 
Norway,  and  Sweden.  Soon  Stalin  wUl  take 
all  Euroi>e  and  then  try  ua.  Tbe  aell-out  of 
the  small  countries  of  Europe  to  Stalin  Is  ths 
crime  of  the  agea.  America  will  pay  a  heavy 
price  and  soon  for  this  betrayal.  With  this 
kind  of  sell-out  In  Europe  within  a  year 
every  country  In  Europe  wUl  be  threatened 
by  Stalin  and  taken  over  by  Stalin.  At  Talta. 
Roosevelt  laid  the  seeds  for  world  war  III 
because  free  pec^le  the  world  over  will  aoon 
wake  up  and  fight  Communist 


In  1945-46.  when  the  first  UNNRA  bill 
was  up.  giving  $2,000,000,000  to  Europe 
to  be  supervised  by  Communists, 
O'Konski  said: 

This  Is  not  a  relief  measure.  This  is  s  bill 
to  build  up  communism  In  Etirope.  This 
bUl.  if  passed.  vrlU  give  $2,000,000,000  to  Com- 
mimlsts  in  Europe  to  spread  communism  In 
Surope.  We  have  already  given  the  Com- 
munlsu  of  Europe  $14.000XX)0.000.  Why  give 
them  $2,000,000,000  more?  Why  call  it  a 
relief  measure?  This  is  a  bill  planned  by 
Communism  to  help  communism. 

In  1946,  when  the  second  UNRRA  $2,- 
000.000.000  bill  was  up  for  passage, 
O'KoNsia  said: 

Here  is  another  underhanded  act  to 
finance  world  communism.  Mark  you.  that 
this  money  and  goods  will  be  used  agaltxst  us 
and  soon.  The  whole  UNRRA  organization  la 
Inflltrsted  with  Communists.  This  money 
will  be  used  to  turn  Exirope  Into  a  Com- 
munist camp.  Only  Communists  will  be 
helped  by  this  bill.  It  Is  obvious  that  there 
are  those  In  high  placea  In  our  Government 
who  want  Communist  Russia  to  take  over 
the  world,  with  the  help  of  our  goods  and 
money. 

In  1946,  when  an  Export-Import  Bank 
loan  and  when  a  $10,000,000,000  loan  to 
Russia  was  being  advocated,  O'Konsxz 
said: 

This  Is  the  last  straw.  If  Congrses 
approves  more  gifts  to  Russia  they  are  voting 
to  destroy  America.     Just  what   forces  are 
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eoi'troUlnf  our  Nation's  iMden?  U  Umt* 
•  <  Mlbarat*  pUn  to  hand  th«  United  8UtM 
of  America  ortr  to  Stalin,  lock,  itock  and 
barrel?  What  can  our  leaden  be  thinking 
of  '  Hae  Stalln'i  smile  captivated  our  Na> 
tk  Ds  leaders  compleUly?  U  there  anybody 
so  stupid  to  think  that  CommunUt  RuaaU 
U  our  friend  and  ally?  Already  with  our 
mmey  and  goods  we  hare  built  RuasU  to 
^tht  of  dangOT.  What  really  lies  behind 
th  we  who  want  to  give  her  more? 

In  ld4«.  when  a  bill  was  up  appropriat- 
money      to      rebuild      Germany, 
NsxJ  iald: 
rhe  people  should   know  that  while  the 
House   Is   asking   for   money   to   help 
ny.  our  leaders  In  Germany  sre  stiU 
dl^antllng  German   industries  and  giving 
,  to  Russians.     Why  should   we  spend 
money  In  Germany  when  in  the  end 
ol  it  will  go  to  Russia?    Borne  day  and 
the  United  States  of  America  will  need 
Germany  and  lU  people.    Cant  o\ir  leaders 
tnfl«<fh  courage  to  stop  the  further 
of  OwwaiiJ  by  the  Russians? 


BoaUborf ,  Pa.,  Is  the  Birtiiplace  of 
Memorial  Day 


In  1947.  when  the  $400,000,000  Oreek- 
Tjrk'.sh  loan  was  up  for  consideration, 
OKoifSxi  said: 

Never  has  our  Nation  been  led  so  stupidly 
ai  it  has  been  for  the  past  1-4  years.  First 
«  •▼  give  Stalin  •14.000.OOG.000  of  war  goods. 
N  >w  tbeae  sum  leaders  ask  for  MOO.000.000 
to  stop  Stalin  in  Greece  and  Turkey.  To  a 
SI  ne  person  this  Is  tragic.  And  while  TruaMA 
li  asking  MOO  .000.000  to  stop  Stalin  In  Greece 
a  id  Turkey,  he  still  permits  sending  war 
auppUes  to  Russia.  Today,  right  now.  with 
8  ;alln  threatening  Greece  and  Turkey,  boat- 
Uads  of  war  suppllee  from  the  U.  S.  A.  are 
a  lU  going  to  Ruaata.  As  a  Member  of  Con- 
g  -ew  I  would  loee  my  self-reepect  If  I  voMd 
fir  this  bill.  Why  cant  the  White  Houae 
B  lake  up  Ita  mind.  Are  we  going  to  stop 
I  CaUn  or  are  we  going  to  help  Stalin?  The 
i  mcrlean  people  can't  sITord  to  do  both. 

In  1948.  when  the  Marshall  plan  was 
fcplng  considered  In  Congress.  CKonsk 

Slid: 

This  la  supposed  to  be  a  bUl  to  stop  Stalin 
li  rurope.  Yet  today  three  boaUoada  of 
«  ar  suppllee  are  being  loaded  In  a  New  Jeraey 
li  arbor  to  go  to  Stalin.  Since  January  1 
%>  now.  3  months,  more  than  70  boatloads 
o',  war  potentlaU  were  sent  to  Russia  by 
t  le  U.  S.  A.  Here  we  sre  being  ssked  to 
s  )end  $17  000.000.000  to  stop  Stalin  in  Kurope. 
1  et  cur  President  and  our  State  Department 
p  rrmit  sending  TO  boaUoads  of  war  potentials 
1 3  Russia  in  the  last  3  months.  Just  whst 
\i    our  leadership  up  to? 

In  B«ay  1948  President  Truman  asks 
f  >r  draft,  universal  military  training,  and 
s  lid  there  Is  little  hope  for  peace  between 
I  ussla  and  the  United  States  of  America: 
lorld  war  m  Is  an  accepted  fact.  We 
I  ullt  a  monster  with  our  own  money  and 
«  ar  materials.  O'Kossaa  has  the  right 
t)say: 

I  had  the  foreatgbt  and  courage  to  fight 
spanst  thia  for  14  years.  But  most  of  the 
I  sopie  were  too  taken  up  with  White  Ho\iae 
sad  State  Department  propaganda.  After 
I  U.  tbey  had  billions  of  dollars  to  get  thair 
I  ropaganda  to  the  people.  I  had  nothing 
I  ut  my  voice  and  the  CoiMaaMKWAi.  Racoao. 
1  hlch  few  get  and  fewer  yet  read. 

So  today  Conununlst  Russia,  a  mon- 
a;er  financed  by  American  money  and 
s  rengthened  by  American  war  supplies. 
t  ireaiens  to  conquer  the  world.  Today 
^  e  are  being  a^ed  to  draft  boys  to  stop 
I    monster  we  ourselves  built. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  E.  VAN  ZANDT 

or  PSHMSTLVAMU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  19.  1948 

Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  Mr.  Speaker.  Boals- 
burg.  Pa..  Is  just  about  In  the  geographi- 
cal center  of  the  great  Keystone  State 
and  Is  In  my  congressional  district. 

Those  who  have  visited  this  tj-plcal 
American  community  will  recall  seeing 
a  plain  little  marker  by  the  side  of  the 
road,  which  reads  as  follows:  'Boalsburg. 
An  American  Village— Birthplace  of  Me- 
morial Day." 

Mr.  Herbert  G  Moore,  when  writing 
for  the  May  1948  issue  of  the  National 
Republic  Magazine,  fully  described  the 
community  of  Boalsburg  and  the  events 
that  led  to  the  first  Memorial  Day.  May 
30.  1864 

I  am  pleased  to  Insert  at  this  point  Mr. 
Moore's  article: 

BOAL8Bt7BO     AMD    OV*    TttST    MEMOalAL     DAT 

(By  Herbert  G.  Moore) 
Boalsburg  U  a  quaint  little  village  situated 
in  Centre  County.  Pa..  Just  off  Route  322.  in 
the  picturesque  foothills  of  the  Alleghenies. 
It's  only  a  dot  on  the  map,  and  you  as  a 
casual  traveler  might  drive  past  It  wHhout 
even  being  aware  that  It  nestled  there  In  the 
rolling  valley  beneath  a  coverlet  of  oaks  and 
pines  and  cedars — were  It  not  for  a  plain 
little  marker  by  the  side  of  the  road:  ••Boals- 
burg, An  American  Village— Birthplace  of 
Memorial  Day." 

That  sign  will  cause  you  to  stop,  and  hav- 
ing stopped,  you'll  tarry.  For  there  you'll 
learn  that  there  Is  an  America  that  lies  be- 
yond the  teeming  cities  and  the  towering 
skyscrapers  snd  the  belching  smokestacks. 
The  news  you  read  in  your  dally  paper  may 
come  from  Washington  and  Wall  Street  and 
Hollywood  and  all  the  busy  metropolises  In 
between,  but  America — the  real  America — Is 
lived  In  such  towns  as  thU.  Many  of  us. 
I'm  afraid,  never  get  to  Imow  this  part  of 
America;  tew  of  us  make  any  effort  to  know 
it.  And  that  s  unfortunate,  because  it's  In 
vUlages  like  Boalsburg  that  we  find  the 
things  that  made  this  Nation  great— and 
that  are  likely  to  keep  It  thst  way.  An  Amer- 
ican vUlage.  I  like  the  sound  of  those  words. 
You'll  learn  that  the  hamlet  was  named  for 
David  Boal.  a  native  of  County  Antrim  in 
Ireland,  who  settled  here  in  17M  A  long  line 
of  Scotch  and  Irlah  pioneers  followed— and 
a  few  Germans,  too.  But  tttere  have  always 
been  Boals.  It  s— ma.  The  people  wUl  tell 
you  about  John  Boal.  in  whose  honor  an  iron 
um  stands  In  the  village  square,  and  Pierre 
de  Lagarde  Boal.  one  of  the  community's 
most  distinguished  sons  and  a  career  diplo- 
mat. And.  of  course,  there  was  Col.  Theo- 
dore Boal.  a  b«ro  of  World  War  I.  who  upon 
retumlnic  home  be«an  to  pian  a  great  mili- 
tary ahrine  to  the  Biaiahsrs  of  Pennsyl- 
vants's  Twenty-eighth  Division.  He  brought 
with  him  from  France  trophlea  picked  up  on 
Flanders  Field  and  which  were  now  set  in 
stone  bases  to  the  memory  of  each  man  who 
died  m  battle.  Upon  the  colonel  s  death  in 
1939  the  siirlne  was  turned  over  to  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Pennsylvania  as  a  permanent 
memorial  to  all  her  fighting  men.  and  each 
year  Memorial  Day  services  are  conducted  In 
the  ahrine  chapel  Could  there  be  a  grander 
and  more  fitting  place  for  the  people  to  re- 


member   their    boys    than    this    "Ameriimn 
VUlage"? 

I  believe  it's  Impoaslble  to  visit  Boalsburg 
without  coming  away  a  better  American. 
For  instance,  you'll  come  upon  a  little  road- 
side shrine,  which  U  Inscribed ;  "ThU  simple 
cross,  found  broken  In  the  debris  of  an  otllt- 
erated  French  vUlage  through  which  our 
troopa  passed,  Is  erected  to  the  memory  of 
our  comrsdes.  They  died  in  France  for 
liberty. '• 

Instinct  telU  you  that  those  words  'were 
wrltun  by  people  who  believe  In  only  one 
lam— AmerlcanL  m.  Somehow  you  know 
tliat  such  people  will  never  llaien  to  tlie 
Henry  Wallaces  who  embrace  a  strange  phi- 
losophy and  who  preach  a  h>'phensted  lorm 
of  loyalty — and  it  makea  you  feel  good  InMde. 
Then  there*  the  old  Boalsburg  Tavern, 
which  was  built  in  1810  and  has  been  in  con- 
tinuous operation  ever  since.  It  ap|)caFS 
today  Just  as  It  did  back  In  the  days  uhtn 
stagecoaches  used  to  stop  st  Its  door  on  '.heir 
way  west  out  of  the  Kings  Hlghwxy.  And 
Inside  youll  find  the  old  Pennsylvania  Dutch 
furniture  and  the  great  blsck  Iron  cooking 
utensils  hanging  In  the  huge  fireplaces. 

Tea.  its  a  quaint  little  village,  this  Boals- 
btirg.  and  ifs  all  part  of  a  rich  American 
heritage.  But  what  about  that  boast  of  be- 
ing the  Birthplace  of  Memorial  Day"V  It 
happened  on  May  30.  1864 — or  so  the  tcwna- 
people  will  tell  you.  It  was  a  pleasant,  sunny 
day.  too,  and  In  the  llttJe  community  lurlal 
ground  behind  the  village  the  pioneers  of 
colonial  times  slept  peacefully  side  by  side 
with  the  recently  fallen  heroes  of  the  Civil 
War. 

It  waa  this  day  that  a  pretty,  joung 
teen-age  girl.  Emma  Hunter  by  name,  choae 
to  gather  some  garden  flowers  and  to  place 
them  on  the  grave  of  her  father,  a  cc)lonel 
who  had  been  fatally  wounded  while  com- 
manding Pennsylvania's  gallant  Fcrty-alnth 
Regiment  at  the  Battle  of  Gettysburg.  And 
it  was  this  very  same  day  that  an  older 
woman,  a  Mrs.  Meyers,  elected  to  strew 
wild  Oowers  on  the  grave  of  her  19-year-old 
son.  Joe,  who.  as  a  private  In  the  ranks, 
had  likewise  fallen  In  this  decisive  battle 
In  the  War  Between  the  States. 

And  so  the  two  met,  kneeling  figures  at 
nearby  graves,  a  young  girl  honoring  her 
ofBcer  father,  a  young  mother  paying  reiipecta 
to  her  enlisted-man  son.  each  with  a  basket 
of  flowers  which  she  had  picked  with  loving 
hands.  And  they  got  to  talking.  The  mother 
proudly  told  the  girl  what  a  fine  young  man 
her  son  had  been,  how  he  had  dropped  his 
farm  duties  and  enlisted  In  the  Union  Army 
at  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  and  how  bravely 
he  hsd  fought — she  knew  it  was  bravely — 
until  he  had  been  wounded  during  the  first 
day  at  Gettysburg.  Joe  had  been  sn  only 
son.  snd  It  was  a  staggeruig  loss — but  ahe 
was  mighty  proud,  too. 

The  daughter  respectfully  took  a  few  of 
her  flowers  as  a  token  and  placed  them  on 
the  son's  grave.  The  mother  In  turn  laid 
some  of  her  freshly  cut  blooms  on  the  father's 
grave.  So  far  as  Is  known  the  two  fsmllies 
had  not  known  each  other  prior  to  this  day. 
their  paths  had  never  before  crossed,  but 
In  death  tHe  colonel  and  the  private  had 
found  a  way  of  brmglng  their  survivors  to- 
gether. These  two  women  hsd  found  in 
their  common  grief  a  conmion  bond  as  they 
knelt  together  in  that  little  burial  ground 
In  central  Pennsylvania  where  Mount  Nlttany 
stands  eternal  guard  over  those  who  sleep 
there.  Nor  did  they  realise  at  the  time 
that  their  meeting  had  any  particular  stf> 
niflcance — outside  of  their  own  personal  lives: 
It  was  Just  that  they  seemed  to  lighten  their 
burdens  by  sharing  them.  But  as  It  hap- 
pened these  two  women  were  participating 
In  their  first  Memorial  Day  service — or  so 
the  good  people  of  Boalsburg  will  tell  you. 
For  the  story  goes  thst  before  the  two 
women  left  each  other  that  spring  clay  in 
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1864  they  had  agreed  to  meet  again  on  the 
same  day  the  following  year  m  order  to  honor 
not  only  their  own  two  loved  ones,  but  oth- 
ers who  now  might  have  no  one  left  to  kneel 
at  their  lonaly  graves.  During  the  weeks  and 
months  that  followed  the  two  women  dls- 
cusBsd  their  little  plan  with  friends  and 
neighbors,  and  all  baard  It  with  enthusiasm. 
The  result  was  tliat  on  May  SO,  1866 — the  ap- 
pointed day — what  had  been  planned  as  a 
little  informal  meeting  of  two  women  turned 
Into  a  community  servloe.  All  BosOaburg  waa 
gattiered  there,  a  clergyman — Dr.  George 
Hall — preached  a  sermon,  and  every  grave  In 
the  little  oemetery  was  decorated  with  flow- 
ers and  flags:  not  a  aingle  one  was  neglected. 
It  must  have  been  an  impressive  ceremony 
that  took  place  that  day  in  this  pesceful 
mnuntaln-rlmmed  valley  where  not  so  long 
before  the  red  men  bad  held  ihetr  councils. 
It  must  have  been  such  a  scene  as  this  that 
inspired  Longfellow  to  write: 

"Tour  silent  tents  of  green 

We  deck  with  fragrant  flowers; 

ToVfa  has  the  suffering  been, 
The  memory  shall  be  ours." 

It  seemed  such  a  fitting  and  proper  way  of 
remembering  those  who  tiad  passed  on  that 
the  ctistom  became  an  annual  event  in  Boals- 
burg. and  one  by  one  neighboring  communi- 
ties adopted  a  similar  plan  of  observing  a 
•Decoration  Day"  each  spring.  On  May  6, 
1868.  Just  4  years  after  that  first  meeting  in 
the  little  burial  ground.  Gen.  John  A.  Logan, 
then  commander  In  chief  of  the  Grand  Army 
of  the  Republic.  Issued  an  order  naming  May 
80,  1868,  as  a  day  "for  the  purpose  of  strewing 
with  flowers  or  otherwise  decorating  the 
graves  of  comrades  who  died  in  defense  of 
their  country.-  He  signed  the  order  "with 
the  hope  that  it  will  be  kept  up  from  year 
to  3rear.'* 

And  so  It  has.  Rhode  Island  made  the  day 
a  legal  holiday  In  1874,  Vermont  in  1876.  New 
Hampshire  in  1877.  State  after  Stale  fol- 
lowed until  now  May  30  is  a  day  consecrated 
to  honoring  our  glorious  dead  In  every  Amer- 
ican Territory — Alaska,  Hawaii.  Puerto  Rico, 
the  Virgin  Islands,  the  Canal  Zone — In  the 
District  of  Columbia,  and  In  all  but  a  few  of 
the  Southern  States.  Ceremonies  at  first 
were  held  to  honor  only  those  who  had  served 
the  Union  catwe  In  the  Civil  War,  later  the 
program  was  broadened  to  embrace  the  men 
who  fought  in  gray  as  well  as  in  blue,  finally 
to  Include  all  heroes  who  have  made  the 
supreme  sacrifice  In  all  American  conflicts 
from  the  Revolutionary  War  to  World  War  n. 
Which,  of  course,  la  as  It  should  be  if 
Holmes'  Immortal  words  are  not  to  become 
an  empty,  meaningless  phrase — "One  flag, 
one  land,  one  heart,  one  hand,  one  nation 
evermore." 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  Memorial  Day — and  It 
should  be  noted  that  In  1882  the  OAR  urged 
that  the  "proper  designation  of  May  30  is 
Mamorial  Day."  not  Decoration  Day — Is  now 
olawTed  by  most  people  as  a  day  when  we 
pay  respect  to  all  who  have  died.  In  war  or  In 
peace,  as  soldiers  or  as  civilians.  To  a  very 
large  extent  Memorial  Day  has  lost  Its  pxirely 
military  significance  and  in  a  broader  sense 
has  l>ecome  the  one  day  in  the  year  when 
all  of  us  pause  in  respectful  tribute  to  those 
who  have  walked  these  paths  before. 

Of  course,  some  people  will  tell  you  that 
this  custom  of  honoring  the  dead  originated 
In  the  South.  And  in  a  way  this  Is  true. 
Many  southern  women  did  strew  flowers  on 
the  graves  of  their  fallen  heroes — no  doubt 
many  northern  women  did  too — and  several 
of  the  Southern  States  still  observe  their 
own  dates.  Louisiana  formerly  observed 
Confederate  Memorial  Day  on  Jime  8.  the 
birthday  of  Jefferson  Davis.  This  was  more 
recently  changed  to  April  36,  a  date  also 
ubasned  by  Alabama.  Florida.  Georgia,  and 
Missiaslppt.  while  in  North  Carolina  and 
South  Carolina  tha  day  is  May  10.  Virginia 
has  adopted  the  same  day  as  the  North,  but 
it's  called  Confederate  Memorial  Day. 

But  all  this  does  not  necessarily  conflict 
With  the  story  told  by  the  people  in  Boals- 


burg, and  does  not  weaken  the  claim  which 
they  so  proudly  make.  This  writer  now  baa 
no  way  of  verifying  the  facts:  I  cannot  state 
with  certainty  that  there  was  any  connection 
between  the  order  Issued  by  General  Logan 
in  1888  and  the  eventa  in  the  Boalsburg  cem- 
etery that  day  in  1864;  I  know  only  what  the 
people  tell  me.  But  somehow  I  like  to  ba- 
lieve — and  I  do  t>elleve — that  Memorial  Day. 
as  we  know  It  and  observe  It  generally  today, 
was  bom  in  that  tiny  Pennsylvania  grave- 
yard on  the  outakirts  of  "An  American  VU- 
lage," when  a  proud  mottier  and  a  grieving 
daughter  met  to  scatter  flowers  over  the  final 
resting  places  of  a  brave  son  and  a  gallant 
father. 

•'An  American   Village."     Tea;   I  lUte  the 
sound  of  those  words. 


Hon.  Chariet  L.  Gifford 


MEMORIAL  ADDRESS 
or    * 

HON.  DONALD  W.  NICHOLSON 

or  MABSACHUBrrrs 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA1TVES 

Monday,  May  17,  1949 

On  the  life,  character,  and  public  service  of 
Hon.  Chasles  L.  GnroRD,  late  a  Represent- 
ative from  the  State  of  Massachusetts 

Mr.  NICHOLSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
was  privileged  to  know  the  late  Honor- 
able Chakles  L.  GirroRD  throughout  the 
long  years  of  his  duties  as  a  public  serv- 
ant, in  the  Massachusetts  Legislature, 
and  In  the  House  of  RepresenUtives 
of  the  Congress.  He  was  an  outspoken, 
courageous  man  who  had  the  best  in- 
terests of  his  country  at  heart.  He  car- 
ried on  the  traditions  of  the  people  from 
whom  he  came — the  solid,  substantial 
citizens  of  Cape  Cod. 

One  of  the  qualities  of  Charlie  Gir- 
roRD  that  I  remember  best  was  his  ability 
to  gain  the  confidence  of  young  people. 
He  could  talk  to  them  as  easily  and  as  In- 
timately as  he  could  talk  with  the  Mem- 
bers of  Congress,  where  he  gave  such 
valuable  service  for  one-quarter  of  a 
century. 

There  Is  little  need  for  me  to  extoU  his 
virtues  to  the  Members  of  this  body  be- 
cause most  of  you  knew  him  and  could 
express  your  sentiments  better  than  I. 
I  do  know  that  the  people  of  this  great 
Republic  need  more  men  of  the  caliber 
of  Congressman  Gifford. 

The  people  of  the  Ninth  Congressional 
DLstrict  of  Massachusetts  recognized 
these  qualities  and  the  deep  affection 
which  they  held  for  him  Is  best  exempli- 
fied In  the  following  editorial  which  ap- 
peared in  the  New  Bedford  Standard 
Times  on  the  occasion  of  his  death : 

CHAaUZ   GDrrOBO    IS    DSAO 

The  news  stories  will  call  him  Congressman 
Chaklks  L.  GirroKD,  of  the  Ninth  Massa- 
chtisetts  District,  but  his  friends  know  him 
Ijetter.  They  know  that  SS  years  in  Wash- 
ington never  changed  him  from  the  friendly, 
witty  Chahlii  GirroaD  they  knew  as  State 
representative,  school  teacher,  and  cranberry 
grower.  And  they  will  miss  him  as  a  friend 
as  much  as  they  will  miss  him  as  their  living 
link  with  the  Nation's  Capital. 

It  was  his  vrarm  human  touch  that  en- 
deared him  to  thousands  and  made  everyone 
of  them  feel  Just  as  important  as  the  so- 
called  "big  men"  in  Washington  whom  he 
also  knew  He  was  fond  of  telling  about 
these  big  men,  but  never  in  a  boastful  way. 


To  him  they  ware  full  <)f  htiman  frailties,  like 
everyone  else.  In  Ckarliz  GiFroao'a  mind  the 
little  fellows  were  Just  as  important,  and  he 
made  them  feel  that  way. 

A  close  student  of  Government  flnano*.  It 
was  his  fate  to  serve  his  distiict  throtlgli  Ba- 
publican  prosperity  days,  the  depraaatan, 
the  costly  war  era.  and  tha  postwar  rwullMt-  - 
ment  period.  In  all  that  time,  be  natar 
wavered  in  his  support  of  btisinesalike  ex- 
pendlture  of  the  public's  money  and  opposi- 
tion to  the  growth  of  btireaucracy. 

Perhaps  his  outrtantflng  trait  was  his  de- 
sire to  serre  hla  ca— Otuenta  aa  they  wanted 
him  to  serve.  Repeatedly  he  would  aak. 
"What  do  you  want  me  to  do?  Let  me  bear 
from  you."  In  regard  to  a  current  issue.  He 
tried  ss  hard  as  any  other  Congressman  to 
leam  the  sentiments  and  wishes  of  his  dis- 
trict and  to  vote  aooordingly. 

CHAaus  GnToao'a  sturdy  character  and 
aSaMa,  approaebabla  manner  wUl  ba  greatly 
aalaaad.  He  was  a  public  servant  who  did 
his  beat  to  terrt  the  public. 


Stissen-Dewey  Debate  Nixoo-Muodt  BUI, 
OuHawriBg  the  Commnaiit  Party 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  MacKlNNON 

or  isn»NisoTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  19.  1948 

Mr.  MACKINNON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  by  remarks  I  include  the 
entire  report  of  the  Stassen -Dewey  de- 
bate as  it  appeared  In  the  New  York 
Times  of  May  17  bccau.se  of  the  wide  na- 
tional interest  It  evoked  and  because  of 
the  public  interest  in  the  Nixon-Mundt 
bill  outlawing  the  Communist  Party. 
Ihat  this  bill  in  its  present  form  outlaws 
the  Communist  Party  Is  clear  to  any  per- 
son who  reads  the  bill.  Section  4  pro- 
vides: 

It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person  to  at- 
tempt In  any  manner  to  establish  in  tha 
United  States  a  totalitarian  dictatorship  the 
direction  and  control  of  which  is  to  be  vest- 
ed In  or,  exercised  by  or  under  the  domina- 
tion or  control,  of  any  foreign  government, 
foreign   organization  or   foreign   individual. 

Thus,  by  reference  to  the  provisions  of 
the  bill,  which  Is  the  conclusive  test  of 
what  It  does,  and  Ignoring  what  some  In- 
dividual may  say  or  claim  the  bill  does 
or  does  not  do.  we  see  that  this  quoted 
section  4  of  the  bill  would  make  illegal 
the  Communist  Party  in  the  United 
States  as  it  Is  {H-esently  constituted  and 
operating.  Since  it  would  make  it  illegal 
it  would  outlaw  It.  You  do  not  have  to 
name  an  outlaw  by  name  to  outlaw  him. 
Jes.se  James  was  an  outlaw  because  what 
he  did  was  illegal  imder  the  law.  It  did 
not  require  an  act  of  any  legislative  body 
to  say  "Jesse  James  is  an  outlaw."  Here 
the  Communist  Party  would  l>e  outlawed 
because  what  It  is  presently  doing  would 
be  made  Illegal. 

The  news  report  follows: 
Umrxo   Statss   Hxass   SrAasEN    anb   Dawar 

DaaATB — Nrw   Ycmmzm   Asaxm  Ha  Rival. 

m  Backixc  Aien-RD  Bill^  BuaaxwDna  oa 

1mm 

PoKTUiin),  Ob£C.,  May  17.— Harold  S.  8«aaasA 
Invited  Gov.  TtaoBM  B.  Dewajr  toalgbt  to 
support  the  UmttMKxcxi  bUi  daaUiiff  with 
Communist  activities  and  said  such  a  pledge 


/. 


I 


» 
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at  WMfVtvocal  support  vevMMtUfy  him 
t  lat  th«  two  rtvala  for  th«  ll>|WI>H<»n  Frwi> 
<  rntt&l  nomination  w«r«  tn  i^tMMDt  on 
0  niawtnc  (&•  Cowmwitt  Party. 
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......^.  hU  argumanu  that  ottUavtog  tha 

Oemmunut  Party  would  vtolata  Um  Oocutitu- 
tlon  and  tba  Bill  of  RlflbU.  would  ttaaU  to* 
lauDoral   and   totalitarteo.   and   would   not 


I  tfrtstc  with  tha  Mlnnaaotan.  promptly 
him    of   comoleta   aurrandar.     For 

til*  Haw  Torkar  aaM.  both  tiM  ttathot  ci  tlM 

II  bill  and  tu  apuoaoflnt  oommttta*  bad 

cally  aaid   that  tha  maaaura  did   not 
obtlaw  tha  party 

The  candldataa.  who  hava  baan  ttumplnc 
t  la  rarthaat  raachaa  of  Oregon  In  a  drive  to 
1 1n  tba  State's  13  delagatea  to  the  Republican 
c  sMventlon.  faced  each  other  t>efora  m  aaaaU 
a  :udio  audience  while  the  Nation  lit— <  In. 
They  correlated  In  20-minute  opening  ar- 
g  Limenta  all  of  the  persuasive  points  they  bad 
baounerlng  home  In  their  campirtgiia. 
"then,  m  rebuttal  speeches  of  8'^   mUratca 
afkch.  they  tore  at  each  otber'a  contantlons. 
Tha  Mundt-NUion  bill,  which  aoon  became 
focal  point  of  arfrumeut.  waa  first  broufht 
Ibto  the  debate  by  Mr.  BUaatn.  who  tock  the 
I  Brmatlve  of  the  queatkn.  Shall  the  Com- 
1  aunlst  Party  In  tha  Cnltad  Statea  ba  out  • 
liwed?     Ha  voiced  the  belief  that  It  would 
Congraaa  In  the  near  future  In  a  form 
i  bat  will  definitely  outlaw  these  Communist 
(  rganlaaUona  in  both  their  underground  and 
( iveisround  activities. 

Oovernor  Dewey  si»«ng  to  object  that  his 

( ipponant  bad  quoted,  in  support  at  a  belief 

^  bat  the  party  would  t>e  outlawed  tmdar  tha 

till,  only  "tha  head  of  the  Communist  Party. 

rhlcb  la  not  a  very  good  authority." 

Actually,  he  aaid.  RcpreaenUtlve  K.uu.  E 
CcMST,  Republican,  of  South  Dakota,  tba 
s  author,  had  announced  that  the 
»1U  did  not  outlaw  the  party,  that  he  did 
lot  look  with  favor  on  outlawing  It.  and 
hat  such  a  step  would  merely  drive  the 
I  :oramuntsts  undergrotmd. 

The  Committee  on  Un-American  Activities. 
Mcklng  the  bUl.  likewise  had  warned  that 
Uegallxatlon  might  drive  the  party  under- 
7ound.  the  Oovemor  added. 

"The  kfundt  bill  obviously  doeant  otit- 
aw  the  Comnunlat  Party."  Mr.  De«ey  aa- 
lerted.  "Mr.  Staaaan  baa  eoverad  tba  covn- 
Ty  from  New  Jeraey  to  Orafon  eon  tending 
,he  Communist  Party  abould  be  outlavod. 
:f  Mr.  Staaaen  saya  all  he  wanted  la  mx^ 
lupport  for  the  Mundt  bill,  then  he  ha^^aaoi/' 
>letely  surrendered.  For  ha  admits  he  dldn^ 
Man  It  when  he  stumped  the  country  frran 
aa  and  to  the  other  " 

Mr    Staaaen    quoted    from    tlM    bill    ttaelt 
iind  held  that  iu  provuiona  were  aidielcnt 
o  outlaw  the  party  aa  now  ronstltirtad. 

The  MInneaotan.  who  opened  the  debate 
lefore  fewer  than  100  persons  In  radio 
I  itatlon  KXX  ot  the  American  Broadcaatinc 
I »..  eontaoded  that  giving  legality  to  the 
I  JOBiBimlst  Party  aided  In  building  up  com- 
MMlam's  underground  strength. 
This,  he  said,  waa  trtia  tn  Caachoelorakla. 
:  >oland.  and  other  Kuiupean  eountrtea.  but  It 
true  aa  well  n  Canada  and  In  New  York. 
:  tr.  Deway's  owu  Sute.  which  bad  more 
han  one-fourth  of  the  country'a  OoaaoBU- 
itau 
Coddling  ot  Communiata.  he  contended. 
lanaa  d  tba  likelihood  of  war,  and  be  couM 
I  aa  BO  jtiatlce  tn  continuing  to  give  legality 
1  o  a  party  while  the  country  waa  taking 
t  tape  to  draft  free  men  In  time  of  peace  to 
I  lulid  up  datfMMaa  afalaat  Ooaiabualat  aMPi**- 
lion.  OutlawlBc  tha  party,  be  held,  voold 
1  le  a  move  in  the  direction  of  peace. 
Tba  blatoric  ocoaaton  gave  Mr.  Staaaen. 
Oovemor  at  Mlnneaota.  and  advocate 
outlaaring  comrounlam  aa  a  primary  step 
dealing  with  lu  intUtration  into 
Ufa,  an  opportimlty  ot  repeating 
tha  praaance  of  Ooeamor  Dewey  hla  art- 
charge  that  the  New  Torker  had  dla- 
bla  rival  a  views  and  then  attacked 


It  gave  Governor  Dawey  a  chance  to  mar- 
hal   anew,   aa   bla   opponent   watched   and 


It  waa  ona  IMW  on  which  the  Republican 
rlvala  bad  baaa  at  duect  cdds.  After  many 
daya  of  nafoMBMona.  during  which  debate 
plana  were  dlaoaaaad  ami  all  but  dropped, 
they  rande  the  moet  of  their  meeting, 
took  place  In  the  studio  of  radio 
KKX  of  the  American  Broadcasting  Co  .  with 
a  small  audience  on  hand.  It  waa  broad- 
cast nationally  over  the  networks  of  ABC 
and  the  Mutual  and  National  Broadcaatlng 
Coa 

The  rivals  went  to  the  studio  in  advance 
of  the  6  p.  m.  (10  p.  m.  eaatern  standard 
time  I  opening  hour  to  poae  for  news  photog- 
raphers and  newareel  men.  Contrary  to  an 
earlier  decision,  picture-taking  was  per- 
mitted during  the  actual  debate,  although 
flash  bulba  were  banned. 

The  jtKkeylng  for  advantageoua  position 
which  had  marked  the  long  negotiations 
continued  right  up  to  the  debate  hour.  Gov- 
ernor Dewey  released  at  mid-aftemoon  an 
advance  text  of  hla  main  presentation,  but 
with  notice  to  the  preaa  that  he  reserved  the 
right  to  change  or  alter  any  part  of  It  during 
the  detMte. 

The  abaence  at  that  hour  of  an  advance 
text  of  Mr.  Staaaanl  apecch  waa  explained 
by  aldea  on  the  giuaiud  not  only  that  It  was 
not  ready  but  also  that  if  It  were  handed 
out  ahead  of  time  It  would  give  Mr  Dewey 
an  opportunity  to  uae  his  main  speech  as 
well  as  hla  rebuttal  period  to  rebut  tha 
Mlnneaotan's  opening  arguments. 

Mr  Staaaen.  aa  upholder  of  the  affirmative. 
was  the  first  speaker  and  Oovemor  Dewey. 
at  hla  own  Insistence,  had  the  laat  rebuttal 
deaplte  the  fact  that  he  waa  on  the  negative 
aide.  The  debate  waa  act  up  entirely  on  tha 
New  Yorker's  taroa. 

Reporters  watched  the  principals  and  their 
advlaers  from  two  placea  in  the  studio.  The 
nonwrtting  preaa — that  Is.  publishers,  col- 
iminists  and  others  who  either  do  not  write 
or  did  not  have  to  write  Immediately— oc- 
cupied four  rows  of  aaats  In  the  aame  room 
with  the  debatcra. 

The  active  preaa — reporters  who  wrote 
with  typewriters  on  their  lapa  aa  they 
watched  tha  proceedings — aat  in  five  tltn  of 
aeats  overlooking  the  platform,  but  sepa- 
rated from  It  by  a  glass  partition.  Plfty-six 
persons  were  in  this  room  and  six  in  an 
adjoining  sponsor's  booth. 

Donald  R.  Van  Boeklrk.  chairman  of  the 
Multnomah  County  Republican  Central 
Committee,  who  had  praaldad  over  the  nego- 
tiatlona.  aerved  aa  moderator. 

In  prceenting  hla  caae  for  outlawing  the 
Conununiat  Party  Mr.  Staaaen  contended  that 
continuing  to  conaider  It  legal  aided  In  pro- 
moting doubt  that  Communist  organizations 
in  tbla  coimtry  were  directed  from  Moscow. 
Communist  organlaatloaa. .  be  went  on. 
have  taken  every  legal  advaatage  extended  to 
them  in  bringing  auch  nationa  aa  Poland. 
Caccboalovakla.  Hungary.  Yugoalavla.  and 
Rumania  under  the  Kremlin's  domination. 

I  inaoai  "vJmLon  ct.ioina'* 

He  argued  that  in  all  of  theae  cotintrlea  a 
legally  authorlied  Communist  organisation 
was  used  to  win  a  vantage  point  in  govern- 
ment, then  ruthleaaly  to  break  agreements, 
rlolau  laws  and  moraUtlea.  and  finally  aeUe 
complete  control. 

Mr  Staaeen  denounced  Communlat  organl- 
aatloos  as  "actually  fifth  coliunna."  not  po- 
litical partlea. 

**They  are  Quialing  cllquea.**  he  went  on. 
*7f  we  are  to  have  the  best  chance  of  win- 
ning through  freedom  without  the  horror 
of  a  third  world  war.  the  free  coimtrlea  must 
take  action  to  protect  tbamaalvea  against 
this  fifth  column  |n  thla  tuaattled  period 
which  haa  been  called  a  cold  war." 


Thu  country,  he  said  tn  hla  opening  i 
lacked  "any  law  to  edectlvety  uppoae  tha  ae« 
tlona  of  these  OodMBIIDist  organisattona 
either  overground  or  tmdarground." 

"There  la  now  no  law  tn  America."  Mr. 
Staaaen  aaaartad,  "to  prevent  theee  Commu- 
nlat organiaationa  from  aecretly  developing 
nrgaBlMllBna  og  hidden  membera  from  ear- 
rylag  os  aaevtt  aoaaptraciee  to  promote 
atrikee.  to  atlr  up  hatred  between  races  and 
rellgiona  in  America,  and  from  (ollowlng  the 
directions  from  Moacow. 

"Neither  la  there  any  present  law  to  pre- 
vent the  Communist  organizations  from 
malnuining  large  offlcea  with  telephone 
awitchboarda  and  a  network  of  communica- 
tions to  be  used  In  reaching  and  coordinating 
these  underground  actlvltiea  and  In  recruit- 
ing new  mambara." 

Mr.  Staaaan  made  it  clear  he  was  Insisting 
on  maintenance  of  "complete  conatltutlonal 
rights  and  Ubertlea  In  America."  including 
rlghu  of  free  apeech.  free  prcas.  freedom  of 
conscience,  and  freedom  of  religion. 

"But  there  U  no  conatltutlonal  right."  he 
argued,  "to  carry  on  organlzatlona  above 
ground  or  below  ground  directed  by  the  rulers 
of  a  foreign  power  for  the  purpoae  of  over- 
throwing the  Government  of  the  United 
SUtea  and  taking  away  the  liberties  of  the 
people  " 

The  law  he  advocated.  Mr.  Staaaen  aaid, 
"would  not  outlaw  ideas.  It  would  not  outlaw 
thoughts '  but  It  "would  make  Illegal  organ- 
ized consplraclea  of  fifth  columns."  Such  a 
law  was  constitutional,  he  submitted,  under 
article  IV.  section  4  of  the  Federal  Coiiatltu- 
tlon. 

Mr.  Staaaen  finally  had  a  chance  to  con- 
front Oovemor  Dewey  In  person  In  thl.s  cam- 
paign with  the  sUtement.  which  he  haa  re- 
peated with  apparent  rellah  before  many 
audlencea.  that  New  York  ttaelf  has  been 
following  a  soft,  unrealistic  policy  of  desling 
with  communism,  with  the  asserted  result 
that  more  than  one-fourth  of  the  Commun- 
ists In  the  country  now  were  operat.ng  in 
that  Ltate. 

It  waa  evident  there,  he  argued,  that  they 
had  Uken  every  advantage  and  at  th<-  aame 
time  continued  to  work  underground. 

The  MInneaotan  objected  to  the  "coddling" 
of  Communists  on  the  grounds  that  this  atti- 
tude eaaed  the  way  for  the  Ideology's  tpread. 
thst  It  Increased  the  likelihood  of  war  by 
giving  the  Kremlin  a  mistaken  opinion  of  the 
atrangth  of  lu  own  Infiltration,  and  that 
other  free  natlona  were  likely  to  follow  our 
own  example  with  serious  results. 

Mr.  Stasaen  argued  that  It  waa  imr«>allatlc 
to  aay  that  outlawing  the  party  would  drive 
the  Conununlata  underground,  for  their  great- 
eat  act:vlty  and  power  already  was  below 
the  surface. 

Nor  could  he  see  the  Justice  In  continuing 
to  give  legality  to  the  Communlat  Party  while 
the  country  waa  taking  atepa  to  draft  free- 
men In  time  of  peace  to  build  up  defenaes 
agaliut  Communist  aggreaslon.  Outlawing 
the  party  would  be  a  move  In  the  direction  of 
peace,  he  argued. 

He  aaked  Governor  Dewey  four  direct 
questions: 

"Do  you  agree  that  the  Communlat  organ- 
la  tlona  throughout  the  wcrid  are  directed 
from  Moecow? 

'Do  you  agree  that  the  objective  of  the 
Communlat  organiaationa  throughout  the 
world  la  to  overthrow  free  govemmenta,  de- 
atroy  libertlea.  and  bring  the  countriea  under 
the  domination  of  the  Kremlin? 

"Do  you  agree  that  Communist  organiaa- 
tiona throughout  the  world  are  a  menace  to 
future  peace? 

"Do  you  agree  that  becauae  of  thU  menace 
to  world  peace  It  la  ncceaaary  that  we  require 
iUnertean  yoting  men  to  aerva  in  our  armed 
foroea  and  to  take  training? 

aovsaMoa  AWavnaa  Qtrxaoa 

The  first  three  queatlona  were  repeated 
by  Oovcrnor  Dewey  as'  ha  began  his  main 
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•peach  with  a  tribtite  to  hU  rival's  "eloquent 
dlacuaaton,"  and  lie  answered  each  of  tham 
with  an  rmphatio  "certainly." 

Us  paraphrased  the  fourth  question  and 
aaid:  "ThU  entirely  befts  the  queatlon." 

It  waa  not  a  question,  he  went  on.  whether 
anyone  was  Intereiled  In  helping  Communists 
to  praaanre  their  liberties.  Interest,  ha  aa- 
aartad. Is  "In  preserving  this  country  from 
being  destroyed  In  the  development  of  under- 
ground organlzstlons  which  would  prow  ao 
coloaially  In  strength  If  they  were  outlawed" 
aa  to  make  it  necessary  to  draft  "all  young 
men  in  the  Nation." 

Oovemor  Dewey,  in  demanding  that  the 
party  be  kept  out  in  the  open,  inveighed 
against  a  step  which,  be  argued,  would  mean 
that  to  defeat  a  totalitarian  system  this 
country  would  adopt  totallurlan  methods. 

Mr.  Staasen's  propoaal  not  only  would 
not  work  In  this  country,  he  asserted,  but 
would  advance  the  cause  of  communism 
rapidly  throughout  the  world. 

In  iiU  prepared  text,  Mr.  Dewey  warned 
that  "this  glib  proposal  to  outlaw  the  Com- 
munist Party  would  be  quickly  recognized 
everywhere  as  an  abject  surrender  by  the 
great  United  States  to  the  methods  of  totali- 
tarianism." 

"As  I  have  watched  the  repeated  proposal 
of  this  easy  panacea  of  getting  rid  of  Ideas 
we  do  not  like  by  paaalng  a  law,  I  hare  been 
Increasingly  shocked,"  he  went  on. 

"Stripped  to  Its  naked  essentials  this  is 
nothing  but  the  method  of  Hitler  and  SUlln. 
It  is  thought  control  borrowed  from  the 
Japanese  war  leadership.  It  Is  an  attempt  to 
beat  down  Ideas  with  a  club.  It  Is  surrender 
of  everything  we  believe  In.  It  Is  a  phi- 
losophy which  I  shall  fight  to  the  limit  of 
my  strength." 

ernes  CAM  MM  KxrauxNCi 

Oovemor  Dewey  looked  to  Russia,  to  Italy, 
and  to  Canada  in  support  of  his  contention 
thst  outlawing  the  Communist  Party  would 
not  work.  When  Canada  outlawed  the  party 
In  1931,  the  members  went  completely  un- 
derground, the  program  collapsed  of  Ita  own 
weight,  and  the  law  was  repealed  5  years  later, 
he  said. 

But  Canada,  he  added,  tried  the  same  thing 
again  diu-lng  the  World  War  when  Hitler 
and  Stalin  were  allied,  with  the  result  that 
although  the  Comtminlst  Party  evaporated 
overnight.  Communist  treason  was  harder 
to  catch  than  ever  and  the  Communists  suc- 
ceeded In  developing  In  the  atomic  energy 
field  the  greatest  spy  ring  in  modern  his- 
tory. 

Governor  Dewey  voiced  the  opinion  that 
the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  already 
knew  every  one  of  the  really  Important  Com- 
munist leaders  In  this  country  and  said  that 
"if  we  had  a  national  administration  that 
wanted  to  move.  It  could  and  would  move 
today  to  convict  them  and  get  rid  of  them." 

The  STAss£N-DrwcT  Dexatx 

.  Excerpts  from  the  speeches  made  by  Gover- 
nor Dewey  and  Harold  E.  Staaaen  In  their 
debate  in  Portland.  Oreg.,  laat  night  as  broad- 
cast by  the  Mutual  Broadcasting  System 
follow: 

Dewey:  "I  submit  that  a  new  law  Is  needed. 
It  should  directly  make  It  Illegal  to  carry 
on  any  organization,  either  above  ground 
or  t)elow,  which  is  directed  by  the  rulers  of 
a  foreign  power  for  the  purpoae  of  over- 
throwing the  .Oovernment  of  the  United 
SUtea,  deatroylng  the  liberties  of  lU  people 
and  bringing  this  country  under  the  domina- 
tion of  the  rulers  of  a  foreign  power.  Such 
a  law  would  not  outlaw  Ideaa:  It  would  not 
outlaw  thoughta;  It  would  make  Illegal  or- 
ganized conspiracy  of  fifth  columns.  Such  a 
law  is  constitutions!  under  srtlcle  4,  section  4 
of  the  United  Ststes  Constitution.  (Mr. 
Btasacn)  aaked  me  four  quest loru: 

"1.  Do  you  agree  that  the  Communlat  or- 
ganlzatlona in  the  world  today  are  under  tha 


direction  of  the  Kremlin  in  Moacow?     Cer- 
tainly. 

"3.  Do  you  agree  that  the  world  CoMOMHilat 
organization  ia  a  threat  to  world  paaoe? 
Ceruinly. 

"3.  Do  you  agree  that  the  objectives  of  theae 
Communist  organizations  is  to  destroy  the 
liberties  of  other  men?    Certainly. 

"Klnally,  fourthly.  If  you  agree  to  theae 
things,  under  what  provisions  of  the  Consti- 
tution—aa  I  glance  at  my  quick  notes  here — 
and  what  legal  action  are  you  against  out- 
lawlng  them  when  we  are  drafting  young 
men  In  time  of  peace  to  build  up  the  defenses 
against  Communist  aggression? 

"The  last  question,  of  course,  entirely  begs 
the  question.  The  question  is  not  wliether 
anyone  Is  Interested  In  helping  any  Com- 
munist preserve  his  liberties.  No  one  in 
America  has  the  slightest  Interest  In  the 
Communists.  My  interest  Is  in  preserving 
this  country  from  being  destroyed  by  the 
development  of  an  underground  organization 
which  would  grow  so  closely  in  strength, 
were  It  outlawed,  that  It  might  easily  destroy 
our  country  and  cause  us  to  draft  all  of  the 
young  men  in  the  Nation. 

"Now  I  find  that  the  difficulty  here  tonight 
is  that  Mr.  Stassen  has  not  adhered  to  his 
subject  or  his  statements.  He  says  he  is  for 
the  Mundt  bill  because,  says  Mr.  Staasen,  it 
outlaws  the  Communist  Party.  But  the  fact 
of  the  matter  Is.  he  Is  In  grievous  error.  The 
only  authority  he  quotes  Is  the  head  of  the 
Communist  Party,  which  Is  not  exactly  a  very 
good  authority  for  seeking  the  truth. 

MTTNDTS  WOanS  QUOTED 

"Here's  what  Mr.  Mundt  says  on  May  14, 
1948.  'This  bill  does  not  outlaw  the  Com- 
munist Party." 

"On  February  5.  1948.  Congressman  Mundt 
said.  "I  have  been  ona  of  those  who  have  not 
looked  with  favor  upon  proposals  to  outlaw 
the  Communist  Party  or  to  declare  its  activi- 
ties Illegal  because  I  fear  such  action  on  the 
part  of  Congress  would  only  tend  to  drive 
further  underground  the  forces  which  are 
already  largely  concealed  from  public  view.' 

"  What  I  want  to  do,  aaid  Mr.  Mundt,  "is  to 
drive  the  Communist  functionaries  out  of  the 
ground.  Into  the  open,  here  patriotic  Amer- 
icans of  every  walk  of  life  can  come  to  learn 
their  identity  and  understand  their  objec- 
tives.' 

"Now.  we  have  the  head  of  the  Communist 
Party  saying  that  it  does  outlaw  It.  and  Mr. 
Staasen  says  so.  Mr.  Mtmnr.  whose  bill  it  Is. 
says  his  bill  does  not  outlaw  the  Communist 
Party. 

"So,  as  between  that  debate,  let  us  now 
see  what  the  committee  says.  After  all.  here 
Is  a  committee  bill,  and  the  committee  pre- 
sumably knows  what  Its  bill  does.  In  short — 
I  have  studied  the  bill — what  It  says  Is  that 
It  shall  be  a  crime  to  endeavor  to  teach,  to 
advocate  or  to  conspire  to  establish  In  the 
United  States  a  dictatorship  under  the  con- 
trol of  a  foreign  government. 

"The  Mundt  bill  does  not  outlaw  the  Com- 
munist Party,  was  not  Intended  to,  and  that 
U  the  exact  opposite  of  what  the  Mundt  bill 
was  Intended  to  accomplish  and  does  accom- 
plish. 

"The  question  before  us  is,  r  hall  the  Com- 
munist Party  be  outlawed.  The  only  way  I 
know  that  could  be  done  Is  to  declare  by  law 
that  people  calling  themselves  Communists 
would  be  denied  a  place  on  the  ballot  and 
that  anyone  who  Is  a  member  of  that  party 
after  It,  the  passage  of  the  !aw,  should  be 
tried,  convicted,  and  sentenced  to  prison  for 
a  crime. 

"I  believe  in  keeping  the  Communist  Party 
everlastingly  out  in  the  open  so  we  can  de- 
feat It  and  all  It  stands  for. 

"Now.  this  outlawing  idea  is  not  new.  It 
ia  aa  old  as  government.  For  thousands  of 
years  despots  have  shot,  imprisoned,  and  ex- 
iled their  people  and  their  governmenU  have 
always  fallen  Into  the  duat.  ThU  outUwinf 
idea  is  as  old  as  commtmlsm  Itself." 


Classen :  "I  have  reached  the  eoncliision 
that  the  Communist  organlzatloru  in  the 
world  are  abeoiutety  directed  by  the  ru'.era 
of  Ruaala  In  the  Kremlin.  I  have  reached  the 
conclusion  that  the  objectives  of  theae  Com* 
munut  organisations  In  the  world  are  to 
overthrow  free  governments,  to  destroy  the 
liberties  of  men,  and  to  bring  other  countries 
under  the  domination  of  the  dlctatura  o( 
Russia.  I  have  watched  country  after  coun- 
try In  which  theee  Communist  organizations 
have  taken  every  legal  advantage  but  have 
recognised  none  of  the  oorreaponding  obliga- 
tiona  and  moralltlea. 

"The  motl  recent  and  extreme  Instance  la 
Czechoslovakia.  The  CommunUta  ne\'er  had 
the  support  of  a  majority  of  the  people  of 
Czechoslovakia. 

"A  few  weeks  ago  the  overground  and  un- 
derground moving  together,  Czechoslovakia 
was  betrayed,  the  liberties  of  the  people  were 
wiped  out,  and  another  country  was  brought 
under  the  domination  of  the  Kremlin.  Theae 
developments  do  give  rise  to  a  danger  of  war. 

"Analyzing  what  they  mean,  it  seems  clear 
to  me  that  the  free  countries,  including 
America,  do  not  now  have  adequate  laws  to 
safeguard  themselves  In  the  face  of  thU  men- 
ace. I  consider  It  to  be  clear  that  these  Com- 
munist organizations  are  not  really  political 
parties;  they  are  actually  fifth  columns:  they 
are  Quisling  cliques.  . 

"IX  we  are  to  have  the  best  chance  of  win- 
ning through  for  freedom  without  the  horror 
of  a  third  world  war,  the  free  countriea  must 
take  action  to  protect  themselves  against  this 
fifth  column  in  this  unsettled  period  which 
has  been  called  a  cold  war." 

SATS  WK  LACK   KITECTn'K  LAW 

"I  do  not  think  It  U  generally  realized  In 
America  that  we  do  not  now  have  any  law  to 
effectively  oppose  the  actions  of  these  Com- 
munist organizations.  There  U  now  no  law 
In  America  to  prevent  these  CommunUt  or- 
ganizations from  secretly  developing  organi- 
zations of  hidden  members,  from  carrying  on 
aecret  conspiracies,  to  promote  strikes,  to 
establishing  hatred  of  religions  and  races  in 
America. 

"Neither  U  there  any  present  law  to  pre- 
vent the  Communist  organization  from  main- 
taining large  offices  of  telephone  switch- 
boards and  a  network  of  communication  to  be 
used  in  reaching  and  coordinating  these  un- 
derground activities  and  in  recruiting  new 
members. 

"In  facing  up  to  the  problem,  we  must 
maintain  complete  constitutional  rights  and 
liberties  In  America.  But  there  U  no  consti- 
tutional right  to  carry  on  organizations  above 
ground  or  below  ground  directed  by  the 
rulers  of  a  foreign  power  with  the  purpoae 
of  overthrowing  the  Oovernment  of  the 
United  States  and  taking  away  the  llbertlee 
of  Its  people." 


Revival  of  Prodactionin  Foreign  Countries 
Will  Help  To  Stabilize  Prices  io  the 
United  States 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  J.  KERSTEN 

or  w'lacowsiN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  19.  1948 

Mr.  KERSTEN  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  wish  to  Include  In  my  remarks 
an  article  from  the  May  Issue  of  Nation's 
Business  showing  that  the  reviral  of  pro- 
duction in  foreign  countries  liks  textlla 
production  in  Germany  and  Japan  will 
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help  \o  bring  down  prices  In  the  United 
Pollowlng  Is  the  article : 
'«  rvooRl  Mgto  maporX  volum*  wm 


li  tfoabi  thM  this  total  will  be  dupU- 
Inclwtlnc  KRP 
•eooocnlc    rctuUulltatioD    program 
b<c  Unitad  SutM  ordwi    >nit 


%nd»  now  «xp«cta  export 
of  Uwt  JVV'K. 
valamppf  outlook  on  rap- 
idly rlitiv  eotton  textile  production  In  Oer- 


On^tntU*  scant  reporU  loss  of  a  1.000.000- 
rdn*  trom  West  AXiicm.  He  found  It 
o  Germany. 

lorta  In  1047  were  only  about 

of  cotton  textile  output,  alowdovn 

markets  baa  wuisanrsofi  effect  at 


AlUoogh 


miittTaly 


Pro  luoan  oiplore  world  markets,  seek  ways 
to  bo  nt  Mqiorts,  maintain  maximum  pro- 
ductka. 
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fabrteators  delay  ordertnc.  wait  to  see 
ruppiy    brtocs    lower 


Faitli  IB  Self-GoTemment 


Wedne^dau.  May  19.  194S 


JUDD.    Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 

to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 

I  Include  the  following  article 

the  WaahlDffton  Daily  News  of  Biay 

143: 


r&rrH  nc  ssLr-aovxaMMXirr 


Am  irlcans  face  the  choice  of  being  the  free 
fi  ithTul  dtlaans  of  a  Oovormnent  which 
they  xwtrol.  or  tlis  fear-rlddoa  subjects  of 
a  Goi  traaMnt  which  controls  them.  Donald 
R.  Rlphberg  told  the  Third  National  Can- 
on CI tixenshlp  In  the  Interior  Ds- 
fartiB|Hit  Auditorium  today. 

as  an  old-faahloned  liberal,  the 

labor  lawyer  callod  for  a  rs- 

U  ths  faith  at  the  American 

Matkmal  and  Stala  OofcnkBOBU  In  ths 
Dnlt«  I  StaUs.  he  lald.  were  not  creatod  or 
Intended  as  fit  Instrumenu  for  ths  sstabllah- 
and  control  of  a  soclallaed  economy, 
it  would  be  neewnry  to  enlarge 
of  the  National  OoTemment  and 
all  Mat*  and  looal  govarmaants  eom- 
ptotal:}  •ubordlnate  to  a  practically  unlimited 
la  oMtar  to  astabltah  and 
malntkln  a  soclaltiwrt  sooncny. 

"Wt  en  such  a  National  Ooremment  Is 
catabl  ahed."  he  saM,  "the  American  people 
wUl  np  longif  be  free  clUasns  wijoylng  aelf- 
They  wUl  become  the  subjects 
of  a  totalttartan  goTsmment.  This  means 
that  1 1  tmiXtf  (hey  wui  baooEaa  the  subjacto 
of  an  an -powerful  raUat  ciaaa  oparattag  a 
lawfu:  ly  established  pollea  sUte. 

~Thit  Is  why  Americana  must  chooae  to- 
day wtMtbar  tbey  wlata  to  remain  free  cttl- 
althful  u>  tha  Oovemment  eatabllshed 
by  th^  Constitution  or  whether  they  really 
of  government  has  outUred 


took  no(a  of  apostlaa  of  new 

and  thaorles  that  aams  tr- 

nalstible  wave  of  the  future  was  ineepUm 

ilty  into  a  new  way  of  Ufa  that  is 

Ititble. 


■Hot."  ha  saM.  lai  m  ba  raaotuta 

compromising  In  our  opposition  to  reactlon- 
ary  reforai  that  calls  itself  liberalism  Let  us 
have  haf«  strength  In  our  conviction  that 
when  men  lose  faith  In  the  only  form  of  goT- 
emraent  In  whidi  tndlvldual  liberty  Is  pre- 
•erred.  they  lose  faith  In  themselves.  Then 
they  are  no  kmger  free  men  and  women. 
They  are  wUllng  to  sell  liberty  for  a  promise 
of  security. 

"If  a  cltlaen  of  the  United  States  believes 
that  his  Oovemxnent  showM  aonuol  ail 
property  rights,  a  control  deaiiilCtlve  of  In- 
dividual liberty,  and  should  accept  laaponrt- 
blllty  for  providing  all  citizens  with  employ- 
ment and  a  Btate-regulated  Income,  and 
should  establlah  an  economic  and  social 
equality  for  all  dtisens.  he  cannot  be  faithful 
to  our  form  of  government. 

"That  concept  of  government  Is  not  writ- 
ten into  our  Constitution  It  Is  written  Into 
the  Constitution  of  Communist  Russia." 

Poverty.  Injxistlce,  and  sullerlng  In  other 
lands  may  lead  their  peoples  to  experiment 
with  new  pollUcal  systems,  said  Ifr.  Rlchberg 
but  why.  he  asked,  should  Americans  "en- 
joying greater  economic  security  and  more 
■Mterlal  satisfactions  and  spiritual  freedom 
than  any  other  people  have  ever  known"  ex- 
periment with  new  creeds?  "Why."  he  con- 
tinued, "should  we  regard  It  as  a  progressive 
or  liberal  policy  to  abandon  constitutional 
restraints  upon  the  powers  of  our  public  oi- 
flctals  and  to  invest  them  with  an  ever-ex- 
panding authority  to  regulate  otir  dally 
lives? 

"To  give  the  rtilaa  of  a  nation  the  power 
to  make  people  prosparooa  and  free  from  fear 
la  to  give  tham  also  the  power  to  exploit  and 
ruin  people  and  make  them  the  slaves  of  fear. 
Lac  us  continue  to  withhold  such  dangerous 
power  cram  our  pubUe  oSelals.  Let  us  retain 
owr  powais  of  self-covaranant  rooted  In  tha 
soil  of  IndusUlal  freedom." 


TW  New  Stata  af  Israel 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  J.  ROONEY 

or  Hxw  Toax 
IN  THB  HOnSI  OP  BIPBKBNTATIVM 

Wednesday.  May  19. 1948 

Mr.  ROONEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  Is  the 
first  opportunity  I  have  had  to  express 
congratulations  to  President  Truman  for 
his  prompt  action  in  recognizing  the  new 
state  of  Israel  after  It  was  proclaimed 
at  Tel  Aviv  last  Friday.  I  trust  the  em- 
bargo on  sales  of  American  arms  to  the 
new  state  of  Isarel  will  be  lifted  Just  as 
promptly.  Justice  reoulres  that  the  new 
state  be  permitted  to  btij  frtmi  us  all  the 
arms  it  wants  and  can  pay  for  . 

The  indomitable  courage  and  fortitude 
displayed  by  the  Jews  of  Palestine  after 
many  years  of  hardship  and  suffering 
have  brought  about  the  culmination  of  a 
long  and  bitter  struggle  to  obtain  inde- 
p«od«»ce  and  the  creation  of  a  nation 
which  Is  destined  to  became  one  of  the 
strongest  bulwarks  of  true  democracy. 
Tbdr  patience  and  devotion  to  this  great 
cause  has  won  for  them  the  unstinted 
praise  and  admiration  of  the  people  of 
otir  country  and  our  friendship  and  sup- 
port at  this  time  win  Insure  the  peaceful 
and  progressive  devriopBUBt  of  a  great 
people  In  their  natkw]  home  In  Pales- 
tine. 


I  am  happy  to  say  that  ever  since  I 
have  been  a  Member  of  Congress  I  have 
been  a  consistent  advocate  In  oehalf  of 
the  cause  of  recognition  of  the  new 
Jewish  state  and  have  all  along  supported 
the  movement  for  the  partitioning  of 
Palestine,  the  liftlnR  of  the  arms  em- 
bargo, and  the  establi.shment  of  a  free 
flow  of  commerce  smd  immigration. 


Tbe  Real  Winner  in  Statsen-Dewey 
Debate 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  KARL  E.  MUNDT 

or  SOTTTB   DAKOTA 

IN  THB  HOUSE  OF  RKPR1SENTATIVI3 

Wednesday.  May  19.  1948 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  granted  me  by  the  House,  I  am 
inserting  in  the  Ricobd  herewith  an  in- 
terestmg  and  informative  editorial  from 
the  Daily  Argus  Leader,  published  in 
Sioux  Palls,  S.  Dak.  The  Arg\js  Leader 
of  Sioux  Palls  is  the  largest  newspaper 
published  in  a  flve-State  area  adjacent 
to  South  Dakota. 

Tbe  article  follows: 

THE  KXAL   WOfNn   IN   STASSXN-DrWTT   OKBAT* 

Viewed  from  all  angles,  the  real  winner  In 
the  Stassen-Dewey  radio  debate  last  night 
was  BepresentaUve  Kjml  Munot.  of  South 
Dakott. 

BtaHen  refused  to  be  convinced  by  what 
Dewey  said  and  Dewey,  In  turn,  refused  to  ba 
convinced  by  what  Staasan  said. 

But  both  agreed  that  Mumbt's  bUl  to  con- 
trol communism  In  the  United  States  was 
sattafaetory. 

The  bill  and  what  Mtmirr  had  said  about 
It,  In  fact,  constituted  the  central  theme  In 
the  hour-long  debate. 

Staasen  referred  to  the  bill  as  a  supporting 
element  In  his  contention  tliat  the  Commu- 
nist Party  should  be  barred. 

And  Dewey  referred  to  the  bin,  mean- 
while quoting  If tmoT  on  several  occaalons,  aa 
a  propoaal  supporting  his  viewpoint. 

The  baalc  argument  In  this  debate  between 
the  two  asplranu  for  the  Republican  nomi- 
nation for  the  Presidency  was  the  question  of 
outlawing  tha  Cooimunlst  Party  In  the 
United  SUtea.  Staasen  wanU  to  outlaw  it 
while  Dewey  believes  the  problem  should  be 
bandied  dillerently. 

Both  explained  and  emphasized  their  view- 
points In  the  debate  And  as  the  discussion 
continued,  it  seemed  quite  obvious  that  the 
MuiKlt  bill,  now  nearlng  a  vote  In  tha 
In  Washington,  represented  a  posltioo 
what  In  between  theu  viewpoints. 

It  was  this  reason  why  both  drew  upon 
Mundt'B  comments  and  the  purpose  of  his 
bill  so  frequently  to  Illustrate  their  position 
In  the  controversy.  Because  both  men  found 
In  the  Ifundt  bUl  a  place  where  their 
thoughts  met,  it  is  rather  reasonable  to  con- 
clude that  the  South  Dakotan's  proposal  rep- 
resenU  a  practical  program  In  respect  to 
Communists,  developed  in  sound  harmony 
with  basic  American  principles  of  liberalism 
and  Xraadom. 

TlM  dabata  last  night  between  Staasen  and 
Daway  was  ooa  of  the  notable  events  of  Its 
kind  In  Amarloan  hutory.  And  there's  satis- 
faction to  South  Dakotans  In  knowing  that 
a  man  from  their  SUte.  though  not  a  par- 
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tldpunt.  provided  the  comments  that  drew 
so  much  attention  and  such  vigorous  en- 
dorsement from  the  debaters. 

As  the  debate  continued,  one  was  rather 
Inclined  to  assume  that  t>oth  commentators 
would  have  been  happier  If  their  original  po- 
sltlons  bad  been  that  set  forth  by  Mundt 
Instead  of  that  which  they  assumed.  They 
found  in  the  Mundt  bill  a  defensive  position 
against  the  more  extreme  attitudes  in  the 
differing  viewpoints  they  had  taken.  But 
they  could  well  understand,  as  the  debate 
developed,  that  the  South  Dakotan's  pro- 
posal contained  so  much  good  sense  that 
both  were  eager  to  lean  on  It  as  a  crutch  In 
support  of  thsir  own  attitudes. 


George  Polk 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WALTER  B.  HUBER 

OF  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  19.  1948 

Mr.  HUBER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
learned  with  great  sorrow  of  the  death 
of  George  Polk,  the  Columbia  Broadcast- 
ing System  correspondent  who  was  found 
murdered  in  Salonika.  Greece,  last  Sun- 
day. He  was  a  first -rank  reporter  in  the 
best  tradition  of  the  American  news- 
gathering  profession — fearless,  fair,  hon- 
est, and  untiring. 

At  the  age  of  34.  Mr.  Polk  already  had 
lived  much  and  had  won  for  himself  a 
distinguished  reputation. 

He  was  born  in  Fort  Worth.  Tex.,  on 
October  17.  1913.  After  3  years  at  Vir- 
ginia Military  Institute,  he  left  to  take 
his  first  Job  on  a  newspaper.  In  1937 
he  became  city  editor  of  the  Fairbanks 
Daily  News  Miner  in  Fairbanks.  Alaska, 
attending  the  University  of  Alaska  at  the 
same  time.  Subsequently  he  joined  the 
staff  of  the  Shanghai  Evening  Post, 
where  he  worked  for  2  years,  and  then 
became  a  member  of  the  Paris  staff  of 
the  New  York  Herald  Tribune. 

Mr.  Polk  returned  to  the  United  States 
In  1940  to  work  on  the  foreign-news 
desk  of  the  Herald  Tribune  in  New  York. 
In  1941  he  was  commissioned  in  the 
United  States  Naval  Reserve  and  served 
as  a  fighter  and  dive-bomber  pilot  In 
the  South  PaciSc.  He  was  cited  for 
heroism,  wounded  in  action,  and  spent 
a  year  in  hospital  before  leaving  the 
service  in  June  1944,  with  the  rank  of 
lieutenant. 

He  returned  immediately  to  the  news- 
gathering  profession,  covering  the  White 
House  and  the  State  Department  for  the 
Herald  Tribune.  In  November  1945  he 
joined  the  Columbia  Broadcasting  Sys- 
tem as  Middle  East  correspondent,  with 
headquarters  in  Cairo.  He  was  assigned 
to  Greece  in  the  summer  of  1947. 

Mr.  Polk  was  the  son  of  Mrs.  A.  R. 
Polk,  of  Kirkwood,  Mo. 

One  more  name  has  been  added  to  the 
casualty  list  of  those  who  bring  us  the 
news  from  remote  sections  of  the  world. 
Although  his  voice  will  not  be  heard  in 
the  future,  his  deeds  will  be  remembered. 
He  continued  to  serve  his  country,  even 
though  he  no  longer  wore  the  uniform  of 
the  armed  services. 


The  UN  Charter  Must  Be  Anended  To 
Prevent  or  Control  Af fretsion 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OJ 

HON.  WALTER  H.  JUDD 

or   MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  19.  1948 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  gratify- 
ing to  have  the  Washington  Post  add  its 
powerful  voice  to  those  of  Members  of 
Congress  and  others  who  long  ago  per- 
ceived that  the  crux  of  the  problem  of 
maintaining  peace  is  the  establishment 
of  workable  international  machinery  to 
prevent  or  control  aggression.  That  re- 
quires amendment  of  the  charter  or  the 
devising  of  other  means  if  that  proves 
impossible. 

Last  July  9  some  of  us  introduced  reso- 
lutions, and  the  gentleman  from  Arkan- 
sas I  Mr.  HaysI  and  I  made  speeches  on 
the  floor  urging  what  the  Washington 
Post  now  advocates — that  the  adminis- 
tration wake  up  and  come  to  grips  with 
the  basic  issue — aggression. 

The  House  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs on  July  25,  1947,  passed  my  motion 
to  hold  hearings,  as  soon  as  practicable 
in  this  session,  on  the  pending  resolu- 
tions to  strengthen  the  United  Nations. 
The  hearings  had  to  stand  a.side  for  3 
months  of  work  on  the  foreign-assist- 
ance legislation.  More  specific  resolu- 
tions on  the  subject  of  aggression  were 
Introduced  by  14  of  us  on  March  16,  1948. 

The  committee  has  recently  completed 
2  weeks  of  hearings  on  improving  the 
structure  of  the  UN,  at  which,  many  of 
the  ablest  and  most  thoughtful  citizens 
of  this  country  testified  as  to  their  grave 
concern  over  the  alarming  deterioration 
in  our  diplomatic  relations,  the  dangers 
of  atomic  warfare,  the  Increasingly  ap- 
parent inabihty  of  the  United  Nations  in 
its  present  form  to  deal  effectively  with 
aggression,  and  the  necessity  for  vigor- 
ous and  determined  efforts  by  our  Gov- 
ernment to  explore  to  the  full  every  pos- 
sibility for  getting  the  Charter  revised, 
and/or  organizing  under  article  51  or 
other  provision  of  the  Charter,  the  gen- 
uinely free  nations  of  the  world  for  ef- 
fective collective  self-defense  against  ag- 
gression. 

The  hearings  by  the  Commltte  on  For- 
eign Affairs  constituted  the  most  com- 
prehensive, thorough,  and  enlightening 
study  of  the  whole  problem  that  has  been 
made. 

The  administration  took  the  position 
that  the  re.solutlons  and  the  hearings 
were  to  weaken,  or  threaten,  or  disrupt, 
or  go  out-Side  the  United  Nations,  not- 
withstanding our  repeated  and  emphatic 
statements  to  the  contrary.  Unfortu- 
nately most  writers  and  newspapers  fol- 
lowed the  administration  line  so  consist- 
ently that  I  suppose  they  got  to  believing 
It  themselves,  and  missed  the  real  sig- 
nificance of  the  reforms  we  are  urging. 

Anyway,  it  is  most  encouraging  to  have 
the  Washington  Post  discover,  too,  that 
the  heart  of  the  matter  is  aggression,  and 
Its  prevention.  All  the  essential  reforms 
needed  revolve  around  that.    I  hope  it 


will  now  help  us  get  the  action  It  recog- 
nizes is  long  overdue. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  i 
Include  an  editorial  from  the  Washing- 
ton Post  of  May  19.  1948: 

MAKING  CAPITAL  rOI  WALLACS 

How  much  capital  Henry  Wallace  collected 
out  of  the  acmlnlstration's  maladroltness , 
of  last  week  Is  anybody's  gxiess.  But  we 
feel  It  was  plenty.  Stalin  now  has  added  to 
the  store  with  his  soft  answer  to  Mr.  Wallace  s 
open  letter  to  the  Soviet  leader.  Not  once, 
however,  did  the  Wallace  communication 
touch  the  crux  of  the  Soviet-western  prob- 
lem, though  all  the  Items  In  his  compendious 
catalog  led  to  it.  and  on  one  occasion  he  came 
pretty  close  to  It. 

For  Instance.  Mr.  Wallace  wants,  as  the 
administration  wants,  a  peace  treaty  with 
Japan.  The  snag  Is  that  Soviet  Russia  In- 
sists on  the  exercise  of  a  veto  power,  which, 
of  course,  would  mean  a  Russian-dictated 
treaty.  V/hy  insist  on  the  veto?  Way  down 
In  his  communication  Mr.  Wallace  himself 
supplies  the  answer  In  his  reference  to  the 
abuse — the  Soviet  abuse — of  the  veto  power 
In  the  United  Nations.  He  excuses  the  ex- 
cessive use  of  the  veto  power  as  a  symptom, 
and  not  a  cause  of  Russo-western  conflict, 
and  adds  that  the  causa  causans  Is  lack  of 
confidence. 

Here  is  the  true  point  of  departxire  for 
Russo-western  discussion.  It  leads  straight 
to  the  missing  link  that  only  those  who  are 
Intent  upon  making  political  capital  could 
miss.  As  the  question:  To  what  Is  due  the 
lack  of  confidence  between  the  United  States 
and  soviet  Russia?  Surely  It  Is  aggrcaelon. 
direct  and  Indirect.  Yet  the  word  "aggres- 
sion" Is  Jiot  mentioned  once  either  in  ths 
Wallace  letter  or  in  the  Muscovite  response. 
All  these  words  without  the  key  word. 

The  facts  are  part  of  the  postwar  record. 
As  to  direct  aggression,  the  Soviet  has  added 
considerable  territory  since  the  shooting  be- 
gan in  19S8.  Annexed  lands  comprise  an 
area  of  more  than  230X)00  equare  miles,  with 
a  population  of  some  22.000.000  people.  In 
that  time  the  United  States  and  Britain  have 
been  pursuing  the  opposite  course.  Volun- 
tarily—the British  at  a  rapidly  accelerating 
pace — they  have  been  getting  rid  of  their 
holdings.  The  contrast  is  one  reason  for  the 
prevailing  lack  of  confidence  in  Soviet  Russia. 

The  second  and  much  more  important  rea- 
son Is  the  Soviet's  indirect  aggression.  ThU 
Is  what  tbe  Soviet  and  Its  satellites  have  been 
practicing  In  half  a  dozen  countries.  The 
United  Nations  has  condemned  the  practice, 
as  exemplified  at  the  expense  of  Greece.  But 
the  practice  Is  not  covered  specifically  In  the 
Charter  of  the  United  Nations.  The  result  Is 
that.  In  spite  of  the  Czech  protests  at  Lake 
Success,  the  Soviet-fomented  coup  at  Prague 
escaped  even  censure.  It  Is  obvious  from 
the  reestabllshment  of  tbe  Comlnform  that 
Indirect  aggression  is  the  chief  reUance  of  the 
Kremlin  expansionists. 

It  would  be  getting  down  to  cases  if  the 
administration  were  to  single  out  this  root 
of  the  prevailing  lack  of  confidence.  Let  us 
have  no  more  explaining  what  we  don't  mean 
and  tell  the  Russians  and  the  world  what  we 
do  mean.  Surely  the  object  of  our  policy  Is 
to  put  an  end  to  aggression  so  that  we  can 
get  on  with  the  neglected  task  of  reconstruc- 
tion. The  sandstorm  created  last  week  and 
this  has  put  that  object  In  ecUpae.  All  Con- 
gressmen report  an  avalanche  of  maU  pro- 
testing against  the  negative  attitude  of  the 
State  Department.  The  people  want  an  af- 
firmative policy,  and.  what  Is  more  Important, 
they  want  to  see  It  pursued.  The  Staltn- 
Wallace  exchange  gives  the  SUte  Department 
another  chance — In  fact,  the  plain  duty— 
to  reduce  the  confusion  to  a  concrete  pro- 
posal. Without  delay  the  administration 
should  announce  In  pubUc  an  invitation  to 
Soviet  Bussla  to  dlscuas  the  single  isstie  at 
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with  the  view  of  sucgMtlng  )<Antly 
d^nxirtnc  amendment  to  tlM  OlMUtcr  for 
spproral. 
tt  !•  tb«  root  of  tiM  matt«r.     It  la  m 
M  It  te  fundABiMital.    And.  u  It  hap- 
all  the  apadework  has  ban  doo*.  and 
Sovtet  Itself    When  Rltlar  ttn*  sbow«d 
tb.  they  wers  tnstaatly  r«eocnlaed  In 
1  Lremlln  and  no  tlms  was  wastad  in  ad- 
tha  way  ha  provided  braad  and  clr- 
for  his  Oarmans.    To  tba  Kramlln  ba 
what  ha  was,  namely,  the  embodlmant 
Aooordlngly.  on  tha  heels  of 
and.  LltTlnoT  Invited 
tntanded    precisely    to 
They  knew  tha 
Ttoay  eztst- 
tha  tar«e  sattlamanU  of  VoUcsdeutach, 
of  Oerman  ortcln.  In  various  Kuro- 
oountrlaa;    that   la.   tba   Sudatans    In 
LltTtaoC  MtVHitad  a  pladga 
be  so  named  not  only  If  ba 
er  country  but  also  If  he  gave 
to  ariDad  bnnds  Invading  anothar's 
tarrltary. 

Nc  thio%  CUM  at  the  aMt^gtttOim,  but  Moa- 
dld  Aot  glva  It  up.  and  liototov  raaor- 
tt  6  years  later.  In  1939.     And  ha  ra- 
it.   Aftar  tha  Sudetens  had  been  uaad 

In  Caacboalo- 

MoiutefT  propoaad  traattaa  to  apply  "tn 

at  direct,  or  Indirect,  aggraaalon:  that 

,  IB  tBtamal  aoap  d'atat  or  a  political 

fmanibia  to  tta*  ■iiiiiii>  "    Molotov 

•a  •  caaa  tn  point  tba  abaorptlon  of 

ranuUnad     of     Caachoalovakta     after 

This    was   aehlavad   by   "Inviting" 

t  Hacfaa  to  Barlln  and  forcing  blm 

tba  agraement  dissolving  the  Caecbo- 

remnant.     Technically  this  was  lagml; 

It  was  rank  aggraHlan. 

Is  creating  ttoa  laek  of  onsia<ii*ra  of 

tree  world  tn  Swlat  Boaala  la,  eiaarly. 

conditions    that    alarmed    Stalin 

BlUar.    Let  us  apply  to  Stalin  Stalin's 

and  sea  what  happens.    The  last  ball 

kicked  m  our  direction  was  rauf- 

Now   that  ba  has  kicked  us  another. 

should  ba  no  further  hesitation.     Mr. 

*■  opan  letter  was  an  unassorted  col- 

qC   tha  symptoms  of   tha  CMiaa  of 

dUfereiicea      It  wottM  ba  aaan 

hat  It  Is  If  tha  admlnlstratlaa  wara  to 

up  and  cooM  to  grlpa  with  tha 
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lit-.  SABATH.    Mr.  Speaker,  after  11s- 
lo  the  proponents  of  this  bill,  the 
from    South    Dakota    (Mr. 
'].  the  gentleman  from  California 
NzxoMl .  the  soitlenuui  from  Mlali- 
[Mr.  RAMxni).  and  otiier  meaAen 
ot  t4e  Committee  on  Un-American  Actlv- 
I  have  been  strengthened  In  my 
and  conviction  that  this  bill,  publl- 
as  a  means  of  outlawing  commu- 
|.  Is  boimd  to  tend  to  actually  make 
for  ]  Qore  communism. 

M  r.  Spaaker.  tbis  bill  is  really  a  cover- 
up  f(  ir  our  trie  Faadst  combinations,  tboaa 
Indv  strlalisis  in  our  coimtry  who  are  as- 
aodiAed  with  the  German  cartels,  the 
pov  !r.  oil.  and  other  big  Interests,  aided 
by  t  le  National  Assodation  of  Manufac- 
ttire-s.  who  are  cooperating  with  tha 
L  G,  Farben  gang  and  Oerman  indus- 


trialists that  financed  Hitler  and  who 
were  responsible  for  the  overthrow  of  the 
Oerman  Republic.  Their  avarlclousness 
Is  responsible  for  the  ever-increasing 
cost  of  living  and  their  actiotis  are  re- 
sented by  the  ma  WW  of  the  American 
people. 

rAscisM  AS  oANciBous  AS  coMMtnnait 

The  gentleman  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 
Mmnrrl  and  Mr.  J.  Edgar  Hoover.  Direc- 
tor of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investiga- 
tion, in  reports  to  tke  Congress,  as  well 
as  the  Library  of  ConKre.s.s  report  to  Con- 
rress  on  fascism,  all  .state  that  fascism 
is  as  dangerous  as  communism.  How- 
ever, the  proponents  of  this  Ubcrty-de- 
stroylng  measure  must  admit  that  the 
bill  does  not  cover  the  equally  dangerous 
ideologies  of  fascism  and  nazism. 

The  bill  give.s  to  the  Attorney  General 
extraordinary  and  extremely  dangerous 
power  to  designate  any  of  the  hundreds 
of  political,  labor,  and  civic  organizations 
tn  our  countiT  as  communistic  or  with 
being  communistic  fronts.  Unfortu- 
nately, due  to  the  hysteria  and  fear  of  a 
large  number  of  people  in  our  country 
who.  impiMnd  with  the  publicity  of  the 
Committee  on  un-American  Activities, 
together  with  the  propaganda  of  war- 
minded  militaristic  groups  and  war  prof- 
iteers, have  been  further  confused  and 
their  fears  continue.  It  appears  that 
the  aims  of  the  latter  groups  are  to  de- 
stroy the  democracy  of  our  land  and  to 
force  fasci^un  on  us. 

If  this  bill,  due  to  this  hysteria,  should, 
tmfortunately.  pass  the  House.  I  am  con- 
fident that  it  will  not  receive  the  ap- 
proval of  the  other  body  and  if,  per- 
chance, it  should  pass  the  Senate,  it  will 
be  vetoed  by  the  President. 

RU,  IS  UHUUHBIII  UIKWaL 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  bill  any 
organisation  that  might  l>e  branded  as 
being  communistic  would  be  required  to 
file  the  names  and  addresses  of  its  mem- 
bers and  would  face  imprisonment  if  the 
organisation  failed  to  register.  Some  of 
the  most  outstanding  constitutional  law- 
yers have  gone  on  record  in  declaring  the 
bill  is  unconstitutional  because  It  will 
restrict  free  speech  and  even  expression 
of  thought,  contrary  to  the  right  pro- 
vided in  the  Constitution  and  the  Bill 
of  Rights. 

We  have  now  on  our  statute  books  laws 
that  clearly  prohibit  anyone  to  advocate 
the  overthrow  of  our  form  of  govern- 
ment by  force  and  many  other  acts  too 
numerous  to  mention. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  the  leave  given 
me  I  quote  a  statement  made  by  John 
Stuart  Mill  on  Liberty  which  I  feel 
will  be  of  interest  to  the  membership  and 
to  the  country,  as  follows: 

A  people  may  prelar  a  frea  gorwnoiant. 
but  If.  from  Indolence,  or  careleasneaa.  or 
oowardlca.  or  want  of  public  spirit,  thay  are 
tinaqual  to  the  exertions  necaaaary  for  pre- 
aarvlng  It:  If  they  will  not  fight  for  It  when 
It  la  directly  attacked:  If  they  can  be  deluded 
tjy  the  artlflcas  naad  to  ebeat  them  oat  of  It; 
If  by  momentary  dlamuiagemeDt.  or  tampo- 
rary  panic,  or  a  fit  of  anthualasm  for  an  in- 
dividual, thay  can  ba  Indttcad  to  lay  their 
llbartlca  at  tha  feet  avan  o<  a  great  man, 
or  trust  him  with  powers  which  enable  him 
to  subvert  their  iiutltutloos;  in  all  these 
cases  they  are  more  or  leaa  unfit  for  liberty; 
and  though  It  may  ba  for  their  good  to  have 


had  It  even  for  a  short  time  they  are  unlikely 
long  to  enjoy  It. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  quote  an  excerpt  from 
an  editorial  appeaxing  In  the  Washing- 
ton Post  of  Sunday.  May  9.  1948: 

When  exposure  takes  the  form  of  ofRctal 
•UgaMtlaatlon  and  Is  attended  by  the  Impo- 
■Itlcm  of  sevare  handicaps.  It  amounts  to 
suppression.  And  once  this  sort  of  suppres- 
sion la  permitted.  It  Is  bound  to  be  applied 
not  alone  to  actual  Communists  but  to  dis- 
senters and  nonconformists  of  every  kind. 
The  end  Is  a  suppression  of  liberty  In  the 
name  of  sectirity. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  not  encumber  the 
Record  with  the  Insertion  of  a  few  of 
the  many  thousands  of  telegrams  and 
communications  which  I  have  received  in 
opposition  to  the  bill,  but  I  will  insert  at 
this  point  a  letter  Jointly  signed  by  many 
outstanding  per.sons  of  my  city  of  Chi- 
cago, members  of  the  Citisens  Commit- 
tee To  Defend  the  Bill  of  Rights,  which 
I  hope  the  membership  will  read,  as  fol- 
lows: 

CtnsaNs  CoMicrrrxs  To 
DuiMD  THx  Biu.  or  Rights. 

Chicago.  III..  May  17,  1949 
Hon.  A.  J.  Sabatr. 

House  o/  tteprtaentmtivet. 

W^hington,  D.  C. 
DXAB  CoNCBsasMSN :  The  House  Committee 
on  Un-Amerlcan  Activities  baa  propoaad  lag- 
islatlon     to     contrtU     subaarvlca     actlTltlas 
through  the  Mundt  bill,  H   R.  5852. 

This  bUl  Is  an  unconstitutional  attempt  to 
silence  all  Indlvldiials  and  groups  who  would 
promote  social  wet  fare,  sconomlc  progress,  or 
political  democracy. 

We  call  on  you  to  speak  and  to  vote  against 
this  bUl.  because  U  would  Impose  s  system  o( 
thought  control  as  oppreaslvt  as  the  Nszl  sys- 
tem in  Oannany.  Providing  for  registra- 
tion ot  certain  groupa  and  barring  members 
of  theaa  organlaitlons  from  Oovemmrat  em- 
ptoymant  and  from  obtaining  passports.  It 
would  dany  Amarlcao  cltlaens  tha  rlgtit  of 
fraa  aaaambly  and  aaaorlstlon  guaranteed  by 
our  Conatltutlon.  At  tha  same  time,  It  wottU 
prevent,  by  Intimidation,  the  exercisa  of  frea 
speech  by  theae  Indlvldtials. 

Uembers  of  unions  could,  by  this  measiuv. 
be  prevented  "rom  using  their  most  effective 
means  to  Improve  wages  and  working  condi- 
tions. Strlkss  would  baooma  punishable 
conspiracies. 

Giving  the  Attorney  General  power  to  des- 
ignate Commimlst-front  organizations,  thb 
proposal  of  tha  I7n-Amerlcan  Committee 
placas  In  the  hands  of  the  administration  the 
power  to  destroy  any.  and  all.  political  oppo- 
sition. This  la  a  final  step  to  a  police  stste 
Wa  cannot  preach  democracy  and  at  the 
same  time  practice  fascism.  Elections  wUl 
bacooaa  Idle  gesturea  If  such  legislation  Is 
passed.  All  of  us  would  be  deprived  of  the 
elementary  right  to  campaign  for  and  vote 
for  candidates  of  our  own  choosing. 

Therefore,  we  call  upon  you.  Mr.  Congraaa- 
man.  to  defeat  this  bill  and  any  similar  onas 
pr^^sented  by  this  committee. 
Very  truly  yours, 
Dr  A  Kustaca  Hayden.  Father  Clarence 
Parker.  Nelson  Algren.  Harland  H.  Al- 
len. Dr.  Charlotte  Babcock.  Rev.  Wm. 
T.  Balrd.  WUllam  Balamuth,  Ray  A. 
Blllington.  Prof.  Sophlnlsba  Breckln- 
ndga.  M.  B.  Britton.  George  R.  Cermak. 
Thomas  M  Oarke  Carl  W.  Condlt. 
Oordon  M.  Connelly.  Flora  J.  Cooke, 
Charles  H  Coyle.  Frank  Marshall  Davis, 
Prof.  John  J.  DeBoer.  Malcolm  Dole, 
Wallace  W.  Doxiglas.  Borgen  Kvans. 
Irvtag  M.  Flamm.  Bdvrard  J.  Frucht- 
man.  A.  R.  QUlUand.  Rabfol  David 
Oraubart.  Pearl  M.  Hart,  Harnaon  Hay- 
fvtf.  Bnest  D.  Heninger.  Joseph  K. 
■rilaMth.  Rod  Holmgren,  WaUaca  J. 
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Kargman.  Esther  O.  Kegan,  Ira  A.  Klp- 
nls.  Dr.  Robert  Moras  Lovett.  Robert 
D.  Mayo.  Curtis  D.  MacDougall.  David 
Mazur,  Prof.  Wayne  McMillen,  Arthur 
H.  Nethercot.  Grant  Cakes.  Rev.  Leslie 
T.  Pennington.  H.  B.  Ritman.  Samuel 
Rosent>erg.  Joseph  Roth.  Ernest  Sam- 
uels. Thomas  L.  Slater,  Dr.  Maud  Slye. 
L.  a.  Stavrlanos.  Irving  G.  Stelnljerg. 
Dr.  Walter  Verity,  Samuel  K.  Workman. 

The  following  is  an  excerpt  from  an 
editorial  appearing  in  the  New  York  Post 
of  April  29,  1948: 

Are  the  liberals  really  so  terrlfled  by  con- 
gressional threats  of  purges  that  they  relu&o 
to  take  the  leadership  la  opposing  police- 
state  legislation,  for  fear  that  they  might  be 
labeled  "slightly  Red"?  If  so.  Congressman 
MuifOT  and  his  fellow  conspirators  on  the 
Thomas  Un-American  Activities  Committee 
have  alreadv  achieved  their  primary  purp<  se. 

And  I  am  sure  the  following  excerpt 
from  an  editorial  from  the  CIO  News  of 
May  10,  1948,  give.s  labor's  concern  and 
views  on  the  pending  bill: 

Our  chief  concern,  frankly.  Is  over  the  ef- 
fects the  measure  would  have  on  civil  rights 
and  the  manner  In  which  it  cculd  be  used 
unfairly  against  labor  unions  and  other  lib- 
eral groups.  •  •  •  The  Attorney  General — 
be  he  Tom  Clark  or  someone  who  succeeds 
him  In  the  future — could,  through  design  or 
error,  destroy  or  seriously  harm  liberal  organ- 
izations which  have  no  connection  with  the 
Communist  Party. 

I  also  quote  from  a  statement  I  received 
from  the  National  Lawyers  Guild,  as  fol- 
lows: 

This  measure  can  only  be  understood  as 
a  product  of  mounting  hysteria  In  our  land. 
In  the  past  we  had  the  alien  and  sedition 
laws  and  the  Palmer  raids  after  World  War  I. 
They  are  among  the  blackest  pages  in  Ameri- 
can history.  If  this  measure  is  enacted,  its 
Impact  will  be  far  greater  •  •  •  while 
the  shadow  of  freedom  might  renoatn,  the 
substance  would  l>e  lost. 

In  conclusion.  I  insert  an  article  ap- 
pearing in  the  Christian  Science  Monitor 
entitled  "A  Dangerous  Doctrine,"  as  fol- 
lows : 

A   OANCEXOUS  DOCTRINE 

The  House,  supporting  overwhelmingly  the 
Mundt -Nixon  Communist-control  bill,  moves 
on  Its  way  a  measure  aimed  at  ostensible  ob- 
jectives with  which  most  Americans  agree. 
But  we  would  be  remiss  were  we  not  to  warn 
that  the  bill  could  well  set  in  motion  more 
perils  to  American  freedom  than  it  has  much 
prospect  of  curing. 

We  say  this  not  without  giving  due  credit 
to  what  Is,  perhaps,  the  most  reasonable  and 
enlightened  effort  jet  to  be  put  forth  by  the 
House  Committee  on  Un-American  Activ- 
ities. The  authors  of  the  bill.  Representa- 
tives Karl  E.  Mttndt  and  Richard  M.  Nixon, 
have  exerted  a  moderating  Influence  on  a 
committee  which  has  frequently  gone  off  the 
deep  end.  The  Nixon  subcommittee  report, 
upon  which  the  bill  was  based,  showed  an 
encouraging  awareness  of  the  delicate  task  It 
faced.  Yet  the  speclflc  product  of  this  effort 
goes  much  too  far. 

Some  of  Its  provisions  would  establish  in 
law  a  dangerous  doctrine,  that  of  "guilt  by 
association."  It  would  deAne  the  Commu- 
nist Party  as  a  conspiracy  against  the  United 
States,  and  would  Impute  guilt,  per  se,  to 
anyone  even  remotely  connected  with  it 
without  regard  to  wliethcr  the  person  bo 
branded  had  himself  committed  acts  or 
uttered  words  In  the  Interests  of  a  foreign 
power  and  inimical  to  thoee  of  the  United 
SUtas. 

Had  the  bill  provided  for  registration  of 
and  proper  publicity  to  the  connections  and 


sources  of  support  of  Communist  and 
fringe  organisations  (with  appeal  to  the 
courts  afforded  groups  and  Individuals 
affected),  and  had  stopped  there,  it  would 
have  oiu"  endorsement.  This  newspaper  has 
been  urging  such  a  measure  for  a  long  time. 

But.  as  it  stands,  the  Mundt-Nlxon  bill 
threatens  invasion  of  civil  liberties  to  a 
degree  Justified  only  by  a  clear  and  present 
danger  which  does  not  now  appear  evident. 
As  the  chief  of  this  newspaper's  Washington 
bureau  recently  pointed  out.  the  Commu- 
nists are  without  power  in  Congress,  in  the 
administration.  In  the  police,  or  in  the  armed 
forces,  and  what  Influence  they  have  had  In 
the  United  States  is  on  the  wane. 

Then  why  deliberately  let  the  methods  of 
the  very  totalitarian  dictatorships  at  which 
the  bill  is  aimed  get  even  a  toe  in  the  door? 
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Mr.  ROONEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  in- 
tend to  vote  for  H.  R.  5852.  the  so-called 
Mundt-Nixon  bill  to  protect  the  United 
States  against  un-American  and  sub- 
versive activities,  when  the  roll  is  called 
later  on  today.  I  have  given  this  bill 
and  every  paragraph  of  it  careful  and 
pain.staking  consideration  and  can  find 
nothing  whatever  in  it  that  will  affect  the 
labor  movement  adversely  or  seek  to  de- 
stroy any  of  the  rights  of  organized  work- 
ers. The  Communists  may  try  to  con- 
vey the  idea  tliat  this  legislation  is  anti- 
labor,  but  there  is  not  a  word  of  truth  in 
such  a  statement. 

Under  the  leave  granted  me  by  the 
House  I  include  the  following  editorial 
published  in  the  Brooklyn  Eagle  of  Sun- 
day, May  16.  1548; 

ANALTSI3  or  MUNDT  BILL   SHOWS  CRmCS  DON'T 
KNOW   ITS   CONTENTS 

The  Mundt  bill  is  a  must.  It  hits  the 
Communists,  their  dupes,  and  stooges  where 
it  hurts  most — namely,  in  their  allegiance 
to  a  foreign  power. 

There  is  not  one  word  in  the  bill  that  pre- 
vents anyone  from  professing  communism, 
shouting  his  belief  from  the  housetops  and 
urging  others  to  do  the  same.  It  has  noth- 
ing to  do  with  the  Taft-Hartley  Act.  housing, 
health  Insurance,  or  any  of  the  other  Issues 
that  progressive  citizens  may  wish  to  pro- 
mote singly  or  by  united  action. 

Henry  Wallace  is  one  of  many  self-styled 
liberals  who  are  making  false  statements 
about  the  bill — and  thus  helping  the  Reds. 
To  say  that  It  would  outlaw  the  Com- 
munist Party  is  unt.'ue  and  ridiculous.  It 
actually  brings  the  party  right  out  in  the 
open  Where  honest  men  should  have  no  fear. 

The  sponsors  of  the  bill  have  analyzed 
what  makes  the  Communist  Party  click. 
They  have  found,  as  any  honest  student  of 
the  subject  should  know  ly  this  time,  that 
the  Communist  Party  Is  a  partner  In  the 
international  conspiracy  which  would  impose 
a  totalitarian  government  upon  democratic 
nations.  It  Is  linked  up  and  directed  by 
agents  of  a  foreign  totalitarian  power. 

It  depends  for  success  upon  concealing 
Its  real  identity  and  seducing  Innocent  citi- 
zens into  supporting  Its  cause  by  establish- 
ing false  fronts.  It  keepe  Its  world  organiza- 
tion In  unity  by  training  Its  officers  In  for- 
eign lands  by  means  of  schools  of  revolu- 
tionary tactics  and  techniques. 


By  no  stretch  of  the  Imagination  can  It  be 
called  American  in  any  sense.  Its  whole  aim 
and  purpose  is  to  destroy  the  traditional 
democratic  Institutions  in  this  and  every 
other  country. 

These  are  not  merely  guesses  and  hearsay 
conclusions.  It  Is  ail  down  In  black  and 
white  In  the  Communist  records  and  the 
actuality  Is  spelled  out  in  red — in  the  red 
blood  of  lu  victims — wherever  It  has  been 
allowed  to  go  on  unchecked. 

We  have  yet  to  read  a  worth-while  criti- 
cism of  the  Mundt  bill.  We  do  not  see  how 
it  can  be  opposed  by  any  except  those  who 
are  either  ignorant  of  the  Communist  move- 
ment or  have  secret  sympathies  for  that  way 
of  lite.  No  one  who  understands  the  mean- 
ing of  government,  civil  rights,  real  democ- 
racy, treason  can  offer  an  tnteUlgent  argu- 
ment against  It  as  a  whole. 

There  Is  room  for  suggestions  for  change 
But  to  Join   the  Communists   In   a   blanket 
denunciation    of    It    Is    to   give    way    to    the 
hysteria  which   Its  opponents  attach   to  Its 
sponsors. 

The  bill  is  carefully  written  and  the  pro- 
tection of  American  citizens  who  have  not 
voluntarily  relinquished  their  claim  to  civil 
rights  by  Joining  such  an  organization  is 
assured.  To  say  that  the  bill  does  not  allow 
for  due  process  and  appeal  to  the  cotirts  u  a 
t}areiaced  lie. 

The  Attorney  General  will  have  the  power 
to  designate  which  organizations  are  consid- 
ered subversive.  The  evidence  upon  whicn 
he  will  act  will  rest  on  the  accumulation  ol 
those  actions  which,  taken  together,  point 
the  finger  of  guilt  at  tlie  organization  as  a 
Soviet  Instrument.  Circumstantial  evidence 
is  a  legitimate  beginning  for  such  a  proce- 
dure. The  accused,  however,  can  flglit  the 
charge  right  up  to  the  supreme  Court.  A 
nation  has  a  right  to  uefend  itself  against 
the  organized  Intrigue  of  saboteurs.  More 
than  that,  it  has  the  duty  to  do  so. 

SociallEts.  liberals,  progressives,  isboritcs. 
citizens  of  any  other  political  or  economic 
hue.  except  the  Sulinlsts.  need  have  no  tear 
of  this  bin.  It  Is  a  protection  to  them,  be- 
cause it  clearly  dlstlngi'Uhes  them  from  the 
organized  conspiracy  which  is  the  Commu- 
nist Pirty.  They  should  go  aloi;g  with  it 
and  refuse  to  be  misled  by  the  muddle-head- 
ed and  the  malicious. 

The  Stalinists  have  already  deluged  Con- 
gress with  a  barrage  of  protests.  Those  citi- 
zens who  love  America  should  engulf  their 
representatives  with  a  cloudburst  of  sup- 
porting messages.  We  hope  that  all  nine  ot 
Brooklyn's  representatives  will  have  the  good 
Judgment  to  vote  for  the  Mundt  bill.  It  Is 
a  must. 


Politics  at  a  Field  of  Profestionel  Activ'ty 
for  Women 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HELEN  GAHAGAN  DOUGUS 

OF  CAUrOKNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  19.  1948 

Mrs.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  wi.sh  to  include  the  following 
article  written  by  me  which  will  be  pub- 
lished by  the  Social  Sciences  Publishers 
in  the  Woman's  Manual,  Pauline  V. 
Young  and  Fay  B.  Karpf.  editors: 

POLITtCa    AS   A    FTKLO   OF   rtOFBgKOWAL    ACTIVm 
rOS   WOMEN 

(By  Helen  Gaha^an  Douglas) 
Politics  as  a  fleld  of  professions!  activity  la 
no  different  fiom  any  other  flrld  wbera  aMl- 
Ity  and  training  are  r:qi:lred. 
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Oiie  might  My  that  tb«  chief  physical  pre- 
rvqx.  IsitM  for  a  (ood  politician  is  a  bead  that 
J&lnk  probiems  through,  a  heart  that  can 
vttto  osM'a  feUowmm.  and  a  akin  "M^cn 
tbl^**  to  mak*  on*  impenrioua  to  lui- 
t««  and  unJlMUptod  cntlclam.    A  akin 
■Dana  thick  vaa^aaential  to  any  law- 
tmdar  the  old  Iroquois  Indian  contcd- 
and  waa  explicitly  recorded   in   their 
eoBAlttttion  aaaie  SCO  yean  ago.    Pcrhapa  It 
should   ba  one  of   the   reqtilrementa  tor   a 
at  our  Conpraas. 
the  extent  that  women  aatiafy  the  Int- 
■equlremenu  for  pollttcs  tt  la  a  field  open 
•■  It  la  to  men.     I  ftxtd  myaaU  r*> 
ttM  UBpllMtton  that  VMMB  ara  p«> 
uaaturaa.  fit  only  (or  «artalB  typaa  of 
I  alao  raaent  the  eaMMnt  oomparl- 
vttta  OMD  aa  the  ultimata  yardattck.    If 
f  good,  they're  food  on  their  own. 
If  nlen  ara  good,  thay  alao  muat  be  Judged  In 
of  thetr  own  achiavcmcnts.    But  spare 
thoae    inarttabla    and    invldloxia    oom- 
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eloiid 
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la  practically   no  field   of  actlrtty 

to  woman,  per  ae.  except  perhapa  aoma 

ot  manual  work.    Kven  in  that  respect. 

War  n  made  notabla  ehangaa.   Women 

anploytd  aa  truck  drtTera.  aa  condue- 

)  aMtarmen.  aa  engineers,  firemen,  and 

la  railroad  yards,  in  aircraft  and 

aut|>motille    factorlea.     They 

latita  oparatora.  rlTeters.  blast  fxir- 
and  aaetlon  hands.    B^en  today 
IM  tjrplcaUy  aMcuUne  heavy  tndUitrlH. 
total   IS  parcent  of   all   pr 
wof  cers. 
II 


la  true  that  men  have  replaced  women 

extent  In  many  of  the  heavy  oocu- 

with   the  ending  of  the  war.     But 

have  beyond  a  doubt  proven  their 

ability  and  thetr  worth. 

matter    of    fact,    the    head    of    the 
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n'a  Boraau.  Frieda  S.  Miller,  made  the 
ntly.  during  the  centennial 
of  the  founding  of  tha  Womaa'a 
tha«  of  the  461  ocoupattonal  elaaatfl- 
eat|ona  oaad  in  the  1040  eaaava.  women  ware 
in  all  but  9.    Tliat  la  a  far  cry  from 
In    18M.   13   yeara   before   the 
"a  Bwaau  waa  founded,  when  women 
In   only   seven   occupations. 
humble  ooea.    And  it  waa  not  until 
iiis  of   1870  that  ofllclal   notice  waa 
Of  tiM  «iBplayflB«Bt  of  women.    In  that 
9.M0.00O  WOBMB  WWO  laoarded  as  twlng 
Today,  abctit  17.00O.Q0O 
n  ar*  ao  aaiployad  or  aaeklng  emptoy- 
it.  M  pareant  of  the  total  working  force. 
tha  war,  the  employment  of  women 
an  aU'ttma  paak  of  ao.SOO.000  In  July 
The  drop  in  the  employment  of  women 
the  war  haa  been  much  slighter  than 
tbair  duunptooa  had  anticipated.    That 
■  fttet  Ifcttt  •■•  OMra  Joha  to  go  around. 
that  women   have  proven   their  worth 
aU  doubt. 
Womaa'a  aaraa«  la  afcnrtly  to 
iif  III!  Liliaiiglin  iiiiiwlliaia  itf  i 
last  seven  decadea  that  should  prove 
t  Intereat. 
Although  wduan  In  large  numbers  are  com- 
paratively new  in  many  proCa 
uvity  outakto  the  hqnia  aad  i 

able,  giytn  tha  training  and 
opportvaity.    Thay  have  bacoma  Judgea. 


7  >nd 
T  ae 
8tiidy( 


the 


lawyers.  phyalelBta  and  chamlata,  en- 
and  mathaaatlclana,  adueatora.  poll- 
and  even  outstanding  world  cStlaens. 
'h»  Aald  of  public  relatlona  and  In  tha 
world  they  have  proven  Itiainaalraa 
anacutlvaa  and  adaitalatratora. 

have  mmtm  food  ^ad•aa,  avan  in  ao 

a  flald  aa  tax  law.  aa  for  exampla 

Barron,  of  my  own  Bute  of  Oallfomla. 

law.  In  medicine,  la  pliyalca  (partlcu- 

Uaa  lialaaner  In  ateaalc  physical,  in 

In  world  aflalra,  women  have  left 

indelible  mark. 

few  men  have  apoken  ss  simply,  aa 

to  tha  point  on   intamatlonal 


ibtinlstry. 


1  ary 


matters  aa  Itm.  Baanor  Rooaevtlt   haa  In 
maetlnga  In  which  I  have  baan  a  participant. 

Now  that  the  air  baa  been  cleared  of  fuzsy 
talk  about  the  type  of  occupations  open  to 
women,  what  about  politics?  What  have 
women  to  contribute  that  is  distinctive? 

From   the   time  she   is   bom   woman   la  a 
politician      At   home   she   must   be  booaa 
keeper,   mother,  teacher.  Judge,  and  aoni 
times  even  jury.     What  la  gcvemment  but 
housekepplni^  on  a  large  acale? 

Family  life  and  children  are  a  very  Im- 
portant part  of  a  woman's  life  and  must  not 
ba  belittled.  She  has  much  to  contribute 
there  and  to  learn  that  fita^her  to  go  on  to 
community  raaponalbility.  If  a  woman's 
home  life  is  organlaed  she  can  find  ttaaa  to 
do  all  sorts  of  things  that  are  waittal  to 
bar  community  and  to  her  nation.  If  a 
woman  can't  organize  her  home,  she  won't 
be  much  good  on  orgBMlMtlsii  aiaawliiii . 

In  her  home  she  inaata  pniilanM  of  civil 
rights,  of  fair  play,  of  discrimination.  In  ber 
community  she  meets  problems  of  hcuslng, 
of  dellBquency,  of  pUygrounds  and  niua- 
crles.  She  maeta  these  problema  and  must 
deal  with  them  In  ooncere  terms.  Conse- 
quently; %omen  come  to  piU)llc  life,  not  aa 
raw  rechilU.  but  as  aaaaonad  politlciana. 
They're  not  apt  to  make  qxUte  the  same  mis- 
takea  the  male  lawmakers  do. 

Teara  ago.  woman's  training  was  such  that 
only  after  her  chlldran  grew  up.  and  only  if 
she  had  the  inner  drive  and  the  encourage- 
ment of  her  husband  and  friends,  and  only 
if  she  had  the  opportunity  did  she  seek 
further  borlsons  in  politics  or  medleina  or 
law 

Now.  fortunately,  young  paopto.  both  girls 
and  boya.  ara  getting  good  baale  training. 
many  of  tham  going  on  to  coUcga  and  pro- 
faMional  schools.  They  marry,  have  chil- 
dren, so  Oiganiae  their  time  that  they  are 
able  to  continue  their  work.  Veterans  In 
particular  and  their  wives  have  shown  what 
can  be  done  with  budgeted  time.  No  longer 
tfoaa  woman  have  to  chooaa  exclualvely  be- 
twaan  marriage  and  a  caraar.  Bar  choice  now 
la  marriage,  a  career,  or  a  cotabtnatlon  of  both 
according  to  her  Inclinations,  her  flnancca. 
her  ability,  etc. 

Women  are  In  a  very  raal  aanaa  the  houae- 
keepers  of  the  NaUon.  It  la  at  home  that 
women  first  learn  the  value  of  the  dollar — 
how  much  It  Will  buy.  The  end  of  all  tha 
crxidlte  talk  of  economic  spirals  is  in  tha 
market.  Just  what  happens  to  a  consum- 
er^ dollar  when  it  no  longer  buys  100  canu 
worth  of  commodltiea.  but  only  00  cents 
worth,  aa  la  the  situation  today? 

It  la  in  seeking  the  answer  to  that  prob- 
lem— the  devaluation  of  the  dollar — that 
women  enter  the  field  of  national  aconomica. 
Oar  nii*V'*'  aoonomy.  and  even  our  Inter- 
Tta^t*™"!*  aeoiMany  is  only  the  extension  of 
the  home  economy. 

In  knowing  the  value  of  tha  dollar,  what 
tt  change  the  plans  to  aCaUllaa  cur- 
rancy  on  a  national  and  tntamatmnal  acale, 
how  effective  they  are.  what  obatadea  are 
placed  in  the  way  of  effectuation,  the  spacial 
intereata  at  work— In  knowing  tbaaa  baale 
facta,  women  become  spadally 
to  ba  boMBakaepers  in  our  national 
iio«iy. 

That  Utla  U  In  no  senaa  daroffatory.  It  la 
a  recognition  of  apeclal  training  for  a  spaci.U 
kind  of  Job. 

As  members  of  the  community,  women 
And  that  laws  and  thetr  making  are  not  ab- 
■traet  i^oblama.  but  are  a  neceaaary  out- 
growth of  having  to  face  proWama  of  hous- 
ing, dtflnquancy,  playgrounda,  atBaarles.  dis- 
crimination, directly,  not  merely  In  debating 
aocletlaa  or  In  the  halls  of  government. 

Women  In  the  home  who  grow  up  with 
their  children,  who  follow  their  problema 
and  take  active  part  In  tha  problems  of  the 
community  (through  parent-teacher  as- 
sodatiooa  and  through  local  civic  groups) 
abortiy  find  than laalvaa.  in  trying  to  solva 


thoae  problems,  appearing  before  school 
boards,  before  local  governmental  bodlea. 
etc. 

They  find  that  to  Intelligently  aolva  their 
local  problema  they  muat  know  and  under- 
stand something  of  the  wider  problems  that 
face  the  community  and  the  Nation.  Al- 
moat  before  they  realise  It,  they  have  been 
caught  up  in  poliUcs  In  the  wider  sense.  In 
the  sense  of  statecraft  and  civil  government. 

Such  a  situation  is  an  Inevitable  one  for 
women  to  find  themselves  In.  and  tt  Is  a 
good  one.  It  enables  them  to  use  thetr  ex- 
perience, their  practical  training,  their  In- 
stincts, and  their  hearts  for  the  greater  good 

And  that,  It  seems  to  me,  la  the  real  goal 
of  politics. 


The  Anti-Commaiust  Bill 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  KENNETH  B.  KEATING 

or  NFw  Toan 
IN  THB  HOUSX  OF  RXPBBBINTA'nVBS 

Wednesday.  May  19.  1948 

Mr.  KEATING  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  Include 
two  valuable  contr1bution.s  to  editorial 
comment  on  the  Subversive  Activities 
Conuol  Act.  one  from  the  New  York  Her- 
ald Tribune  and  the  other  from  the 
Catnolic  Courier  Journal,  published  in 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 

The  latter  wa.s  referred  to  In  the  re- 
marks of  the  dl.'Jtingui.shed  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Kxss-nNl. 

Rev.  P.  J.  Plynn,  the  author  of  the  ar- 
ticle, with  singular  clarity  and  careful 
analysis,  has  put  his  finger  on  the  prob- 
lem before  us  which  this  bill  make  a  sin- 
cere and  conscientious  effort  to  meet, 
without  departure  from  constitutional 
guaranties. 

The  articles  follow: 

(From  tha  New  York  Herald  Tribune  of 
Uay  18.   1(K81 

THS    AMTI-COMMOHiaT   ■O.L 

As  the  Bouse  reatmaea  today  Its  debate  on 
the  Mundt  antl-Communlat  bUl.  it  haa  be- 
fore It  many  conflicting  vlaws.  It  haa  tha 
Dewey-Stassen  interchange  over  the  out- 
lawry of  communism.  It  has  the  ahrlll  out- 
crlea  of  the  Communlsta  and  their  sympa- 
thizers, aa  well  as  the  hardly  less  voclferoua 
opinions  of  thoaa  who  want  simply  to  root 
out  communism,  regardleaa  of  the  coat.  It 
has  the  considered  judgment  of  those  who, 
with  Ur.  John  Foster  Dulles,  believe  the  bUl 
to  be  a  praiseworthy  attempt  to  deal  hon- 
estly and  In  the  American  tradition  with  a 
very  difllciUt  and  confused  situation.  And 
It  haa  the  equally  sincere  convictions  of  thoae 
who.  with  Mayor  O'Dwyer.  still  feel  that  tha 
bUl  Is  a  dangerooa  short-cut  to  thought 
control  and  pollca  state  regulation. 

To  thla  newspaper  It  aeema  that  neither 
the  opponenta  nor  many  of  the  proponenta 
of  the  bUl  have  looked  cloaely  enough  at  tha 
bin  Itself.  It  Is  not  a  police  sUte  or  a 
thought  control  bUl;  as  a  matter  of  fact.  It 
Is  very  carefully  safeguarded.  In  a  number  of 
Interesting  ways,  against  just  thoaa  dangers. 
The  safeguards  may  or  may  not  be  stifBclent; 
but  at  least  tha  blU  should  be  examined  for 
whst  It  acttially  seeks  to  do  rather  than  for 
what  It  Is  accuaed  at  doing. 

The  Mundt  bill  la  a  singularly  intelligent 
attempt  to  control  the  universally  recognized 
dangers  of  Commtinlst  intutratiok  without 
violation  of  the  principles  of  democratic  due 
proccaa.  Many  reactionaries  have  t>een 
willing  to  say  that  due  proceas  does  not  mat- 
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ter:  the  Communists  should  be  extirpated 
by  any  convenient  method.  Many  liberals 
have  thrown  up  their  hands,  saying  that 
communism  cannot  be  controlled  without 
reeort  to  the  police  state  and  therefore 
should  not  be  controlled  at  all.  The  Mundt 
bill  denies  both  of  these  counsels  of  despair 
and  makes  a  real  effort  to  bring  the  peculiar 
problem  which  Communist  conspiracy  has 
presented  to  western  democratic  society 
wlthm  the  legal  and  social  controls  which 
that  society  has  developed. 
/  It  does  so  in  two  ways:  First,  by  making 
It  a  crime  subject  to  heavy  penalty  to  at- 
tempt to  subvert  the  Government  to  a  totali- 
tarian dictatorship  under  Russian  control; 
second,  by  requiring  Communli^t  and  Com- 
nrunist-front  organizations  (declared  to  be 
such  by  the  Attorney  General,  under  a  speci- 
fied process  and  after  opportunity  for  court 
review)  to  register,  declare  their  membership, 
sources  and  uses  of  funds.  No  one  here  can 
be  .declared  guilty  by  association.  He  is 
guilty  if  he  can  be  personally  convicted  be- 
fore a  court  of  attempting  to  subvert  the 
Government  to  a  Russian-dominated  dic- 
tatorship (a  charge  under  which  convictions 
are  at  most  likely  to  be  very  few)  but  If  he 
is  simply  a  member  of  a  Communist  or  fel- 
low-trsveler  organization  he  is.  in  general, 
subject  to  nothing  more  than  publicity. 

There  are  exceptions  to  the  latter  state- 
ment. A  member  of  a  Communist  organiza- 
tion is  denied  any  employment  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government  and  denied  a  passport;  both 
provisions  seem  to  this  newspaper  extreme. 
The  first  might  well  be  modified  by  making 
It  apply  only  to  Federal  positions  In  sensi- 
tive areas;  the  second  is  dubious  on  many 
grounds,  and  represents  a  punitive  restric- 
tion which  ought  not  to  be  Imposed  merely 
for  membership  or  association.  Neither  af- 
fects the  basic  principle  of  the  act.  which  de- 
liberately attempts  to  single  out  and  define 
pro-Russian  Communist  allegiances,  which 
compels  publicity  for  those  who  accept  such 
allegiance  and  which  makes  It  a  crime  to 
pursue  the  ends  of  Communist  subversion. 
The  bill  would  throw  a  very  heavy  burden  on 
the  courts,  and  Its  ultimate  effectiveness  Is 
questionable.  It  does,  however,  sincerely  try 
to  do,  within  the  frame  of  our  society,  what 
great  numbers  of  Americans  want  done. 
This  newspaper  feels  that  it  deserves  trial. 

(From  the  Courier-Journal.  Rochester,  N.  Y., 
of  May  13,  1948 1 

Ol»     CUABO NAME     AND     ADDBES8 — n'S     A     CON- 

SPIXACT — LIGHTS,   PLEASE,   LIGHTS! 

(By  Rev.  P.  J.  Flynn) 
The  American  Communists  are  all  upset. 
They  wUl  be  forced  to  give  their  right  names 
If  the  proposed  Mundt  bill— "to  protect  the 
United  States  against  un-American  and  sub- 
versive activities" — becomes  law.  And  it 
looks  as  If  It  wUl. 

The  Communist  fifth  column  In  this  coun- 
try is  real  and  dangerous.  It  takes  its  sig- 
nals from  Moscow.  It  operates  in  secret  and 
moves  behind  a  glamorous  front  of  garrulous 
but  gullible  liberals. 

Ten  yeara  of  Investigation  by  the  House 
Committee  on  Un-American  Activities  have 
eatabllshed  these  facts: 

( 1 )  That  the  Communist  movement  in  the 
United  States  is  foreign  controlled. 

(2)  That  Its  ultimate  objective  with  re- 
spect to  the  United  States  Is  to  overthrow 
our  free  American  institutions  In  favor  of 
a  Communist  totalitarian  dictatorship  to  be 
controlled  from  abroad. 

(3)  That  its  activities  are  carried  on  by 
secret  and  conspiratorial  methods. 

(4)  That  lU  activities,  both  because  of 
the  alarming  march  of  Communist  forces 
abroad  and  because  of  the  scope  and  nature 
of  Communist  activities  here  in  the  United 
States,  constitute  an  immediate  and  power- 
ful threat  to  the  security  of  the  United  Statea 
and  to  the  American  way  of  life. 

Effective  measures  for  combating  the  Com- 
munist conspiracy  in  this  country  are  long 


overdue.  Our  existing  laws  against  sedition 
and  treason  have  proved  Ineffective  against 
the  tactics  of  commnlsm,  which  have  been 
evolved  by  shrewd  men  who  have  spent  their 
lives  devising  methods  to  circumvent  the 
laws  and  law-enforcement  machinery  of  any 
country  in  which  they  operate. 

Despite  the  angry  charges  of  the  Commu- 
nists the  proposed  Mundt  bill  is  not  designed 
to  repress  the  Communist  Party.  It  is  aimed 
at  exposure  of  Communist  activity. 

Tlie  heart  of  the  Mundt  bill  and  that  part 
which  has  the  Communists,  including  Henry 
Wallace  and  the  comrades-to-the-comrades, 
so  upset  Is  the  section  which  pertains  to 
registration. 

According  to  the  bUl.  the  Communist  Party 
and  Its  front  organizations  must  register 
with  the  Attorney  General  of  the  United 
States.  This  Information  must  include  he 
names  of  officers,  the  sources  and  use  of 
funds,  and  (for  the  party  only,  not  the 
fronts)  the  names  and  addresses  of  all 
members. 

This  Information  will  be  avaUable  for  pub- 
lic inspection.  Failure  to  register  involves  a 
fine  of  $2,000  to  $5,000  for  individuals  in- 
volved. Officers  face  the  added  penalty  of 
imprisonment  from  3  to  5  years. 

The  bill  also  provides  that  Communist 
agents,  acting  under  known  foreign  control, 
will  lose  their  citizenship  It  shall  be  un- 
lawful for  Communists  to  accept  Federal 
employment  without  revealing  their  connec- 
tions. It  shall  likewise  be  unlawful  for  any 
Federal  officer  knowingly  to  appoint  a  Com- 
munist to  a  Government  position. 

Communists  or  front  groups,  to  use  the 
malls,  must  label  the  wrapper  "Disseminated 

by ,    a    Communist    organization." 

Broadcasts  by  these  same  groups  must  be 
preceded  by  the  statement:  "The  following 
program  Is  sponsored  by  ,  a  Com- 
munist organization." 

The  Mundt  bill  is  admittedly  an  tmusual 
legal  draft  according  to  our  American  tradi- 
tion. But  we  are  dealing  with  a  highly  or- 
ganized conspiracy  which  does  not  respect 
the  traditions  of  law.  Communism's  recog- 
nized weapons  are  deception  and  trickery. 
It  is  not  right  that  Communists  should  be 
permitted  to  use  our  American  liberties  In 
order  to  destroy  those  liberties  for  all  of  us 

The  foolish  fellow-travelers  don't  like  the 
Mundt  bill  any  more  than  their  friends,  the 
comrades.  Perhaps  they  are  embarrassed 
by  the  prospect  of  seeing  themselves  exposed 
under  a  legal  spotlight. 

But  if  any  American  wants  to  run  with  the 
Communists  he  should  be  willing  to  face 
the  consequences.  If  he  wants  to  act  on  a 
red-front  stage  let  us  suggest  that  the  foot- 
lights of  public  Inspection  be  turned  up  so 
that  we  can  see  the  act. 

Communism  threatens  the  liberties  of  all 
Americans.  Our  national  sectirlty  demands 
that  the  fioodllghts  of  legal  exposure  be 
turned  on,  so  that  all  of  us  can  see  what  goes 
on  anywhere  in  this  country.  There  should 
be  no  dark  corners  of  conspiracy  In  the 
United  States. 


The  Rebirth  of  the  Jewish  State 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ARTHUR  G.  KLEIN 

OF   NZW  TOBK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  19,  1948 

Mr.  KLEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  simul- 
taneous occurrence  of  the  debate  on  the 
great  constitutional  issues  of  the  Sub- 
versive Control  Act  and  the  proclama- 
tion and  recognition  of  the  reborn  state 


of  Israel  has  strained  tempers  and  led  to 
remarks  on  and  off  the  floor  which  might 
better  have  been  left  unsaid. 

I  deem  it  wise,  therefore,  to  include  In 
the  Record,  under  leave,  some  of  the  wise 
and  temperate  words  wliich  have  been 
written  and  spoken  by  leaders  of  Ameri- 
can thought  in  salute  to  Israel. 

Last  Monday  night.  May  17.  in  New 
York  I  was  the  principal  speaker  at  a 
mass  meeting  saluting  the  new  nation 
of  Israel.  To  make  the  setting  clear.  I 
include  a  press  release  issued  prior  to  the 
meeting: 

EAST  SISS  SALtTTES  ISEAEL 

HaUlng  the  establishment  of  an  independ- 
ient  JewUh  State  in  Palestine.  United  SUtea 
Representative  Axtuue  G.  Klein.  Democrat, 
of  New  York,  will  be  the  principal  speaker 
at  a  huge  "salute  to  the  Jewish  State"  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Interfalth  Committee  of 
the  East  Side  Monday  night.  May  17.  1948. 
at  Public  School  No.  4.  Rlvington  and  Pitt 
Streets,  8  p.  m..  Manhattan. 

Congreasman  Klein  wUl  report  on  Our 
Government  on  Palestine. 

An  outstanding  feature  of  the  evening 
will  be  Jewish  music  by  the  widely  known 
Cantor  Sholem  Katz.  of  Washington.  D.  C, 
and  a  10-plece  orchestra  ftirnlshed  by  Local 
802,  American  Federation  of  Music,  and 
James  Caesar  Petrillo,  AFM  president,  led  by 
Sholem  Secunda.  author  of  "Bsl  Mir  Blst  du 
Schoen."  and  playing  some  of  his  own  works. 
Cantor  Katz  waa  the  hero  of  a  breathtaking 
escape  from  the  Nazis,  and  made  his  way  to 
America  In  constant  danger.  He  has  a  world- 
wide reputation  as  a  cantor. 

Mrs.  Lillian  Oringer.  president  of  the 
Lower  Manhattan  Chapter.  American  Jewish 
Congress,  la  chairman  of  the  "Salute  to  the 
Jewish  State";  co-chairmen  are  Allan  Fried- 
man and  Herbert  Demby;  other  members  of 
the  committee  include  Dr.  David  Tannen- 
baum,  Zionist  Organization  of  America;  the 
Reverend  Dr.  Guy  Emery  Shipley,  a  promi- 
nent Protestant  leader;  Rabbi  Sheppard 
Baum  of  the  American  Jewish  Congress; 
Rabbi  Bernard  Bergman  of  the  Mlsrachi  Or- 
ganization of  America;  Dr.  Donald  J.  Walton, 
of  DeWltt  Memorial  Chtirch;  and  Col.  SoL  T. 
Pink,  a  member  of  Haganah. 

Among  the  distinguished  guesU  who  afto 
will  speak  briefly  in  salute  to  the  Jewish 
SUte  wUl  be  State  Senator  Elmer  Qulnn, 
Assemblymen  Leonard  Farbsteln,  Francis  X. 
McGowan,  and  Louis  Di  Balvio,  and  Coun- 
cilman Samuel  S.  DlFalco. 

With  the  Interfalth  Committee  of  the 
East  Side,  co-sponsors  are  Jewish  War  Vet- 
erans of  the  United  States.  Catholic  War 
Veterans  of  the  United  States.  American 
Legion.  Veterans  of  Foreign  Warf,  American 
Veterans'  Committee. 

Congressman  Klein  is  honorary  president 
of  the  Lower  Manhattan  Chapter  of  the 
American  Jewish  Congress,  and  haa  long 
been  an  ardent  Zionist  and  advocate  of  an 
Independent  Jewish  state. 

MESSAGE  or  CONOaATTTLATIONS  rXOM  HON.  JOHW 
W.    U'COXMACK 

I  am  proud  to  say.  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
we  received  from  our  minority  whip,  the 
Honorable  John  W.  McCormack.  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, a  wonderful  message  of 
greeting,  which  I  am  inserting  here  be- 
cause of  its  noble  sentiments : 

WASHINGTON.  D.  C,  May  17.  194$, 
Hon   AxTHtm  G.  Klein. 
Member  ot  Congress , 

Care  of  the  Jewish  State, 
Public  School  No.  4, 

Birin{fton  and.  Pitt  Street$, 

New  York.  N.  Y.: 

I  regret  that  Important  oOfDUa  Batten  i«- 

qulring  my  presence  in  Waatilngtnn  pcevcnt 

my  attending  the  meeting  toni^t.     I  taJw 

this  means,  therefore,  to  express  my  pleasure 


/ 


A159 


In  t4«  rvMCBttlBB  hf  am  •ountry  thraogh 
•nt  Truman  ot  ttM  o««  dMSoenicy  <rf 
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I  Am  partlcuUrly  plcsMd  by  tb«  action  of 
rrw  iteot  Truman  which  glvw  th«  Infant  na- 
tloo  intamatlonal  statua  and  atrtatlwa  U 

oaaaUy  racogntaad  tb«  n«w  natloo 

il.  our  Dcst  and  loflcil  itap  to  to  »• 

at  one*  for  an  CMkaaf*  at  diplomatic 

between  our  country  and  thto 

and.  In   •ddltlon.  for  our 

try  to  lift  the  anna  embargo  now   In 

■fSUut    laraal.    but    to    continue    It 

tlw  ■rfreaaor  Arab  OUUUUIu. 

Miny  trying  problcnu  confront  Israel  and 

in  the  Immediate  years  to  come,  but  with 

giUtflaf  tta  ship 
MumiflKnit 
ktlng,  I  am  oenAdeat  of  tbe 
ot  the  new  nation  of  Israel. 
you  on  tbe  great  part  that 
in  bringlnf  about  thu  hu- 
evant. 
Ti  all  preaent  I  tend  klndeat  ragardf. 
Joiar  W.  licCoaMAcx. 
WlnofKir  Whip.  MouM  of  Aeprcjenfa- 
U9*$. 


D  AT  MAOtaow  s«04aa  oAaatM  oitm 
aaum  to  laaAiL 

Mdd  Bdiuta  to  Israel  drww 

mormoti.<i    throne — far    more    than 

crowd   Uxto   the   room   we   h«d. 

ottUldd  were  wUuuttad  tt  a  thou- 


nlKht  before.  Madison  Square 
Oaiden.  the  rast  coliseum  where  every- 
thirg  from  a  circus  to  an  Ice  show  can 
be  leld.  was  flUed  to  overflowtng  with  a 
city -wide  Salute  to  Israel  mattlm. 

I  am  Including  here  not  only  excerpta 
from  the  gpaachei  which  were  made  at 
thu  huge  gathering  of  Jubilation  and 
tha  oksclTlng.  but  also  a  letter  from 
Hy;  nan  Shulson.  the  representative  here 
In  KTashington  of  the  American  Zionist 
Em  urgency  Council,  who  has  labored 
wll  1  carefully  restrained  enthusiasm. 
aga  Inst  great  odds,  for  the  realization  of 
the  Zionist  dream — labors  now  crowned 
wit  1  deserved  success.  The  American 
Zloilst  Emergency  Council  has  been 
mantained  by  four  Nation-wide  groups 
o/  pubUc-spirited  citizens:  Hadassah. 
the  Women's  Zionist  Organization  of 
America:  the  Mizrachi  Organization  of 
Amsrlca:  Poale  Zlon-Zeire  Zion  of  Amer- 
ica and  the  Zionist  Organization  of 
America.  In  my  opinion,  to  these 
gro  ips  belongs  all  possible  tribute  for  the 
blr  h  of  Israel. 

AsnaiCAN  Zioitar 
KaoaasMCT  Cotmciu 
Washington,  D.  C.  Mag  19.  194t. 
Hoc  .  Abthcs  a.  KUSM. 
House  Offlet  Building. 

Washington.  D  C. 

Dub  ComaxasMAM  Kixut;  WUl  you  please 
UiM  rt  Into  the  CoNaaaKMftAi.  Racoao  the 
end  oeed  meaaage  from  BabU  Max  Klrahblum 
aa  ^  rail  ad  tbe  excerpts  from  the  address  of 
lira  Samuel  W.  Halprln  at  the  Salute  to 
Ian  Bl  meeting  at  Madison  Square  O&rden. 
Nei  York  City.  Sunday  evening.  May  16.  1»4S. 

I  wtah  to  expreas  to  you  my  deepest  gratt- 
twd  I  and  that  of  tbe  American  Zliontst  Kmer- 
§■■  If  OwnwU  for  your  support  and  (rlend- 
shl]    to  the  Zionist  groups. 

A I  a  humanitarian  in  the  great  American 
tra(  itlon.  you  bare  always  helped  the  Jewish 
peo  >le  in  the  straggle  for  freedom. 

V  1th  warmest  personal  regards  and  all 
fool  wlshee.  I  am. 

Very  cordially  yours. 

Htmam  a.  SCHUtaOM. 


TO 
TOaX    CTTT, 

aomAT  BTsmMa.  mat  is.  ie«a 
Tbe  rebirth  o<  tlM  Jewish  state  constltutee 
the  greatest  rhsllMUS  in  Jewish  history,  a 
challenge  which  a  united  Jewish  people  Is 
determined  to  meet      Friendly  attaaa  wUl 
surely  emulate  the  nobia  Maaipit  Ml  toy  tha 
United  States,  which  by  JiMaetaWr  eooTlc- 
tlon.  by  knowledge  of  her  own  history,  by  an 
innate  desire  to  do  the  right  thltig.  has  found 
in  new  Israel  an  ally,  democratically  fleah  of 
ber  flesh,  and  bone  of  her  bone.     It  cannot 
be  too  long  before  the  finger  ot  history  wUl 
point  out  to  alt  freedom -loving  nations  that 
the  land  of  Abraham,  Isaac,  aad  Jacob  Is 
their  moat  formidable  outpoet  In  the  gutted 
waatelanda  dl  neofaselsu.  paahas.  and  effendl. 
But.  under  sU  elNMaMlaBeaB.  howaver,  the 
road  is  yet  long.    Tha  atnugla  for  aa  oppor« 
tunlty  to  develop  peacefully  the  state  which 
will  be  a  haven  for  harried  Jews  throughout 
the  world,  as  well  as  a  bulwark  for  demoe» 
racy  in  a  atedleval  Middle  Kast.  wUl  yet  have 
to  be  fought  ottt.  though  Jews  came  to  Pales* 
tiaa  for  paaMful.  eonstnietiva  piwattita  and 
fee  Ika  tranaptaatatloa  of  Ita  aaMant  ■»• 
braic.  Ood-tnapirad  amuaatloo.    But   that 
which  Ood  has  forfsd.  no  hUBMa  baud  will 
aear  kiaafe  aauadar.    Jewtiih  yoMh.  iMn  aad 
woman,  hoya  and  girU.  wlU  dsfand  this  blrth- 
rlgbt  with  their  last  drop  of  blood. 

We  salute  the  Jewish  stete.  \.'e  salute  tha 
Jewish  Army  We  salute  the  vtstonariea  and 
pioneers  of  all  fsnerallons  who  havs  prepared 
us  fur  redsanptlon  We  anlute  thoee  who 
through  ssif  saartftca  havs  taken  upon  them- 
■alvaa  to  fraa  hurt  from  her  enemies  snd 
maks  her  master  of  her  own  soul  and  destiny. 
May  the  glory  of  Ood  reat  upon  the  work  of 
our  hands.  May  the  Onardlan  a<  Israel 
watch  over  and  prceerve  the  heroic  youth  of 
Judea.  who  fight  valiantly  and  aelflessly  for 
Ood  and  country.  With  the  help  of  the  Al- 
mighty once  agidn  ahall  out  of  Zion  go  forth 
the  law  aad  word  of  the  Lord  out  of 
Jerusalem. 

SXCXBFT8  raoM  Aooaxaa  or  mss.  samuxl  w. 

HALPBIN,   NATIONAL   PaXSIOKNT  OF   HADASSAH 

AMB  Msataaa  or  thx  kxxcvtivx  or  thk  jxw- 
wm  i/BMMcr  roa  PALsaxufs  at  thx  "sALtrrx 

TO    taaAKL."    MAOOOM    SQUAXS    GABOKN.    NXW 

Toax  crrr.  sxtndat  xTxitnto.  mat  is,  i»4S 

The  United  Stetes  Government  should 
back  up  Ite  recognition  of  the  new  Jewish 
State  of  larael  by  spearheading  a  move  In 
the  United  Nations  to  evoke  tbe  atrongest 
sanctions  agalnat  the  Arab  aggreasors  who 
are  constituting  a  threat  to  the  peace  by 
their  Invasion  of  the  new  democracy. 

All  tbe  livstrumentalltlas  Beaded  to  Isolate 
and  punish  the  Arab  invaders  exist  within 
the  United  Nations. 

There  is  only  one  wsy  to  make  our  recog- 
nition of  the  new  Jewlah  State  productive, 
and  that  is  to  press  for  amnotnki  sanctions 
against  the  Arabe  by  the  United  Nations, 
and  to  provide  constructive  aid  to  help  de- 
velop Israel  physleaUy  and  to  facilitate  the 
Immigration  into  the  country  of  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  homeless  Jews  who  wish  to 
become  citlaens  there. 

There  need  be  no  bloodbath  la  Palestine 
if  this  Lb  done.  With  the  Invaders  removed, 
Israel  will  embark  on  a  program  of  upbuUd- 
ing  which  could  astound  the  world. 

As  Americans  we  should  take  a  poeltive 
stand  in  support  of  tha  new  Jewish  stete  for 
our  own  self-interest  as  well.  A  strong  de- 
mocracy In  the  Middle  East  Is  a  guaranty 
of  protection  for  the  democratic  way  of  life 
we  ourselves  enjoy.  It  will  be  a  bulwark 
St  reaction  and  oppression,  and  an  out- 
where  those  concepte  of  Uberty  and 
justice  which  we.  too.  hold  dear  can  flourish. 


naar  roa  raxxaoM  rxAuoKT  wrra  danckiis 

The  nght  for  freedom  d  laraei.  Mr. 
Speaker,  has  been  fraught  with  dsngva. 

The  base  history  of  Great  BrlUln's 
perfidy  is  written  Indelibly  on  the  pag** 
of  time,  and  no  tears  of  a  dishonored  em- 
pire can  ever  erase  it. 

But  there  have  been  other  attacks  <>a 
Zionism,  perhaps  inspired  by  a  propiy 
reason,  but  certainly  carried  out  In  a 
manner  which  might  have  been  carefully 
calculated  to  hurt  the  cause  of  an  lnd<!« 
pendent  Jewish  state  In  Palestine. 

I  am  taking  the  liberty  of  inserting  a 
letter  from  the  Jewish  War  Veterans  of 
the  United  States  on  this  point: 
Jswnw  Was  Vitixans 
or  THX  UwrrtD  6t*tts. 
New  York.  N.  Y..  April  16.  194t 
Hon.  AarHtm  O.  Klxin. 
House  Offica  BuUding. 

Wathington,  D.  C. 

DBAa  CotMBcaaMAH  Klstm:  This  Is  to  (!• 
press  eoogratiilatlons  and  thanks  for  the 
manner  in  which  you  handled  the  deleca- 
tlons  which  vuited  y»u  ysaterdsy  from  the 
so-called  Unltad  Commlttae. 

To  anyone  who  has  followed  your  ails 
and  eonsMtSBt  sflorte  to  aid  In  having  the 
Unltad  Nations  Palsstlne  drcUion  madt  a 
reality.  It  ie  ridiculous  that  this  motley  otw 
should  have  come  down  here  to  appro*  eh 
you  as  they  did.  Their  real  objective  Is  ctr« 
telnly  not  to  aid  in  helping  to  solve  <ha 
Paleattas  problem.  They  are  too  smari  a 
crowd  not  to  know  that  their  tactlOB  rasily 
create  an  additional  publlc-uplnioo  haasrd. 

It  Is  my  opinion  thst  the  Communlste 
used  the  Palestine  Issue  in  this  Instance  for 
their  own  ends  of  fighting  the  European  re- 
covery program,  universal  military  training, 
and  selective  service,  and  to  promote  :he 
candidacy  of  Wallace  and  Tatlox  among 
those  people  who  are  aincerely  Intereeted 
in  the  estebllshment  of  the  Zionist  stJite. 
Our  national  headquarters  directed  all  p<«U 
to  abstain  from  partlclpstlon  in  the  pilgr:m- 
age.  Tou  may  have  noteu  that  our  national 
commander  Issued  a  public  stetement  on 
that  subject  and  condemned  the  Commun.st- 
spawned  committee. 

With  kindest  personal  regards. 
Cordially  yours. 

Bekn\kd  Wxitzxx. 
National  Ltgialaitve  Representativ.'. 

Kxw  tokk  roar  supporrs  poemoM 

Finally.  Mr.  Speaker,  earlier  today  I 
made  a  heartfelt  and  sincere  speech  in 
which  I  excoriated  Great  Britain  for  :ier 
sinister  role  in  sub.sldizing  the  Arab  ig- 
gression  against  Israel  and  declared  t  lat 
Great  Britain  could  stop  the  attack;  in 
24  hours. 

I  was  happy  to  learn  that  the  New 
York  Post  had  expressed  the  same  p<isl- 
tion   editorially   in   the   previous   day's 
edition,  which  I  had  not  seen  whei  I 
'Hspoke.     I  now  include  the  lead  editorial 
from  the  Post  of  May  18: 
srcuxrrr 
(By  T.  O.  Thackrey) 

The  United  Nations  was  organized  by  fclf- 
prcclaimed  peace-loving  stetes  to  abclish 
war  and  make  all  nations  secure  from  In- 
vaalon  by  hoatlle  forcea  seeking  territory,  po- 
litical domination,  or  both. 

larael.  the  world's  newest  State.  esUblUhed 
as  a  democracy.  Is  being  Invaded  by  Egypt, 
Saudi  Arabia,  Transjordan.  Iraq.  Teioen. 
Syria,  and  Lebanon;  all  in  concert  u  ider 
orders  of  the  pro-Nazi  ex -Grand  Mufti  of 
Jerusalem,  for  the  purpose  of  acquiring  ter- 
ritory and  political  domination  beyond  their 
Individual  and  collective  borders— by  f>rce. 

All  are  members  of  the  United  Nstion^i. 
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One  Is  even  a  member  of  tbe  Security 
Council. 

Bach  has  dellberstely  violated  the  Charter. 
and  definitely  announced  lu  hostile  and  sg- 
grassive  Intention. 

The  security  of  the  world  Is  Involved  in 
the  action  by  tbe  United  Nations  Security 
Council— for  if  It  fsils  to  protect  Israel,  it 
will  meet  no  such  test  at  any  time  In  the 
future. 

Fortunately.  Israel  has  begun  the  deter- 
ition  of  lu  own  future,  by  organizing  a 
ible  and  sound  government,  supported  by 
lu  own  army,  the  Hagansh  and  subsldlarlet. 

Even  more  fortunately.  Isrsel  has  won  dc 
fscto  recognition,  not  only  by  the  United 
Ststes,  fortunstely  the  first  to  do  so.  but  also 
by  the  Soviet  Union  and  by  a  growing  host 
of  other  members  of  tbe  United  Nations. 

At  long  last,  the  Ambasssdor  to  the  United 
Nations  from  the  United  States  is  properly 
takmg  leadership  before  the  Security  Council 
In  demsnding  thst  the  Council  act  promptly 
to  hAlt  hoatlle  and  aggressive  mllltnry  action 
In  Palestine  agslntt  Isrsel.  and  has  called 
boldl  for  a  formal  declaration  that  a  bresch 
of  the  peace  exUte. 

Forthright  as  was  the  beginning  made- 
after  so  many  months  of  intermlnsble  de< 
lay— by  the  United  Ststes  In  coming  st  last 
to  the  support  of  the  Charter  snd  In  fact  to 
the  implementation  of  the  partition  resolu- 
tion of  the  Oeiieral  Assembly,  time  remains 
of  the  essence. 

If  parliamentary  procedure  is  to  be  ex- 
hsusted  before  the  actuslly  effective  and 
forceful  action  of  the  United  Nations  Is  to 
be  employed.  It  Is  quite  possible  thst  pesee 
Itself  will  hsve  become  exhausted,  or  that 
the  wsr  of  conquest  embarked  upon  by 
Arabia  will  have  carried  out  its  threst  to 
extermlnste  as  many  citizens  of  Israel  as  pos- 
sible. 

The  United  States  draws  attention  to 
article  38  of  the  Charter,  which  provides  for 
determining  thst  a  breach  of  the  peace 
threatens  or  exists,  and  that  measures  under 
artlclee  41  and  42  can  be  employed  to  secure 
the  peace. 

The  first  of  these  articles  provides  con- 
certed, but  peaceful  means,  such  as  economic 
sanctions.  The  second  provides  for  the  use 
of  land,  sea,  and  air  forces. 

But  meanwhile,  hour  by  hour,  even  in 
Jerusalem,  the  armies  of  Israel  are  locked  in 
a  death  struggle  with  the  Invaders,  who  con- 
tinue to  enjoy  the  privileges  of  peace-loving 
stetes  and  amicable  relations  with  the  United 
Ststes  and  other  members  of  the  Secvirlty 
Council. 

What  Is  called  for.  and  promptly.  Is  invoca- 
tion of  article  45  of  the  Charter  which  pro- 
vides: "In  order  to  enable  the  United  Nations 
to  teke  urgent  military  measures,  men.bers 
shall  hold  Immediately  available  air  force 
contingents  for  combined  international  en- 
forcement action." 

Such  action  is  imperative  if  the  security  of 
Israel  and  the  peace  of  Palestine  and  the 
authority  of  the  United  Nations  are  to  be 
obtained. 

The  United  Nations — the  hope  and  trust  of 
the  world  in  evolving  an  effective  machinery 
for  keeping  the  peace — is  involved  in  the 
promptness  with  which  such  action  is  forth- 
coming. 

The  United  States,  besides  leading  the  fight 
for  world  security.  Is  gravely  considering  the 
arms  embargo  which  has  been  in  effect  since 
partition  was  voted,  and  which  has  prevented 
the  defenders  of  Israel  from  adequately  arm- 
ing themselves,  although  Great  Britain  has 
armed  and  continues  to  arm  the  Arab 
legions,  at  least  one  of  which,  Transjordan,  Is 
a  wholly  subsidized  stste. 

It  now  appears  that  we  have  divorced  our- 
selves from  Great  Britain's  perfidy  and  be- 
trayal. Certainly  it  is  to  be  devoutly  hoped 
that  we  have 

For  Great  Brlteln's  Isolation  as  the  real  and 
bitter  enemy  of  peace  with  Justice  and  de- 
mocracy in  the  Middle  East  becomes  more  ap- 
parent as  th;  Security  Council  debate  drones 


Great  Briteln  has  failed  to  grant  recogni- 
tion to  Israel — after  defaulting  on  the  30- 
yaar-lor>g  mandate  that  was  to  have  pro- 
duced the  stete  which  the  Jews  of  Palestine 
have  won  by  their  blood,  unassisted. 

Great  BrlUln  may  yet  exercise  a  veto  over 
effective  action  to  secure  the  peace — having 
encouraged  ite  breach  by  tbe  Arab  states. 

If  she  does  so,  a  new  turning  point  In  his- 
tory may  well  have  been  reached.  Her  last 
hope  of  respect  will  not  be  the  sole  penalty. 

In  the  face  of  such  a  failure,  the  United 
Stetes,  in  concert  with  other  members.  In- 
cluding the  Soviet  Union,  can— and  must — 
take  the  forceful  action  open  to  member*  to 
secure  their  own  national  interest  without 
breach  of  the  Charter. 

Unconditional  support  of  the  only  Middle 
East  democracy  must — and  will— be  the  only 
course  the  people  of  the  United  States  will 
approve  and  support.  The  longer  it  is  de- 
layed, the  greater  will  be  tbe  cost.  In  lives,  In 
honor 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

of 

HON.  LISTER  HILL 

(ft  ALABAMA 

IM  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday,  May  20,  1948 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President,  on  last  Sun- 
day. May  18.  the  Chaplain  of  the  Senate. 
Dr.  Peter  Marshall,  delivered  a  very 
timely  and  challenging  sermon  In  the 
New  York  Avenue  Presbyterian  Church, 
and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  may 
be  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  sermon 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

THE    PAKAOOX    THAT    IS    AMEXICA 

(Sermon  by  Dr.  Peter  Marshall,  on  Sunday 
morning.  May  16.  1948) 

This  is  "I  Am  An  American  Day."  Perhaps 
it  means  more  to  citizens  who  have  been 
admitted  to  citizenship  by  naturalUwtion 
than  It  does  to  native-born  Amerlcanfs.  but 
it  ought  to  have  deep  significance  for  all  of 
us  In  these  times  when  the  United  States 
Is  challenged  as  never  before  with  world  re- 
sponsibilities. Good  citizenship  is  certainly 
part  of  the  Christian's  duty.  Peter  wrate  in 
his  first  epistle : 

'Submit  yourselves  to  every  ordinance  of 
man  for  the  Lords  sake;  whether  it  be  to  the 
king  as  supreme; 

"Or  unto  governors,  as  unto  them  that 
are  sent  by  him  for  the  punishment  of  evil- 
doers, and  for  the  praise  of  them  that  do  well. 

"For  so  is  the  will  of  God,  that  with  well- 
doing ye  may  put  to  silence  the  ignorance  of 
foolish  men: 

"As  free,  and  not  using  your  liberty  for  a 
cloak  of  maliciousness,  but  as  the  servsinte  of 
Ood." 

ChrUt  said:  "Render  unto  Caesar  the 
things  that  are  Caesar's;  and  unto  God  the 
things  that  are  God's." 

This,  then,  is  not  a  day  for  boiistlng. 
Those  who  are  citizens  of  thi»  good  Und  by 
reason  of  birth  have  no  reason  to  boast,  since 
they  had  nothing  to  do  with  their  being 
born  within  the  United  States.  They  are 
American  citizens  because  they  couldn't  help 
it.  They  still  may  be.  and  ought  to  t>e  pro- 
foundly grateful  that  God,  In  His  providence 
gave  them  this  land  for  a  home  and  ite 
history  for  a  heritage. 

Those  who  have  known  other  lands,  and 
have  borne  other  allegiance,  and  are  Amer- 
ican citizens  by  virtue  of  the  privilege  cf 
naturalization,  need  feel  no  inferloiity  In 
their  citizenship,  for  the  simple  reaso  i  that. 


accepUng  the  privileges  oOarad  to  them  in 
the  Naturalization  Act.  they  became  citizens 
of  thU  Republic  from  choice,  by  exercise  of 
their  own   free  will. 

But  whether  citizens  by  birtb,  or  by  adop« 
tlon.  none  should  feel  pride  alone,  but  rathar 
a  pride  and  a  humility  at  one  and  tbe  same 
time — not  a  pride  that  boaste.  but  a  pride 
thst  Is  humbly  grateful,  and  feels  tbe 
tremendous  rasponslblllty  It  enutls.  For 
the  United  Stetes  is  a  paradox  in  many  rs- 
specu,  a  glory  and  a  shame,  in  some  things 
BO  strong  and  In  others  so  weak,  with  so 
much  that  Is  gloriously  right  about  har, 
at)d  so  much  that  is  deeply  and  dangeroiMly 
«'rong. 

Let  us.  Americans  all,  consider  thoughtftilly 
■ome  of  the  paradoxes  that  are  America. 
Let  us  think  of  them  aa  Christians  who  hap- 
pen  to  be  AnMrlcans. 

We  have  the  highest  stendard  of  living  of 
any  nation  on  earth,  if  we  think  In  terms  of 
refrlgerntura,  telephones,  automobiles,  elec- 
tric lighting,  sanltetlon,  diet,  gadgete,  and 
convtnlatiess.  yet  our  living  as  a  nation  is  on 
a  very  low  level,  if  we  think  In  terms  ot 
crime,  divorces,  the  amount  of  llqtior  ws 
drink,  the  huge  sums  of  money  we  bat  on 
horse  rsces  and  other  forms  of  gambling, 
the  low  OMral  tone  of  our  beet  sellers,  the 
sub)ssi  natter  of  our  pisys  and  mutton 
pictures. 

We  are  tns  only  surviving  Nation  In  the 
world,  as  far  as  I  know,  that  had  lu  origins 
In  settlemente  of  men  and  women  set  up, 
they  daclarsd,  "to  the  glory  of  God,  and  for 
the  advancement  of  the  Christian  faith," 
and  yet  the  highest  court  In  our  country  has 
Just  decided  that  we  cannot  use  public  scbool 
buildings  for  religious  education.  Thay 
stressed  the  fact  that  we  must  keep  church 
and  stete  separate,  and  yet  we  have  for 
years  maintained  an  Aiubassador  at  the  Vati- 
can, since  two  of  our  Presidente  have  felt  it 
necessary  for  us  to  have  personal  com- 
munication on  a  diplomatic  level  with  the 
Pope,  the  head  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church. 

It  was  our  Supreme  Court  which  unani- 
mously declared  this  to  be  a  Christian  Nation. 
Our  charter  documenU  so  declared  the  set- 
tlemente they  esteblished  to  be  settlemente 
of  Christian  men  and  women,  "to  the  glory 
of  God  and  the  advancement  of  the  Christian 
faith."  If  we  are  not  now  a  Christian  na- 
tion, then  it  is  time  to  repeal  the  Mayflower 
compact,  to  declare  null  and  void  the  Mary- 
land acts  of  toleration,  and  to  invalidate  tha 
statute  of  religious  liberty  In  Virginia — In 
fact,  all  our  historic  documente  including 
the  BUI  of  Righte. 

When  the  first  amendment  to  the  Consti- 
tution was  drawn  up.  we  must  remember  the 
background  against  which  it  was  written. 
The  men  who  were  concerned  about  righte. 
the  men  yfho  had  fought  the  long  war  for 
freedom,  the  men  who  had  laid  aside  their 
muskete  and  had  stored  their  powder  In  some 
dry  place,  not  knowing  how  soon  again  they 
would  need  them,  sought  to  ensure  that  no 
power  or  force  v^-ould  be  set  up  or  tolerated 
by  the  Stete  that  would  deprive  them  of 
their  liberty  to  worship  Ood  according  to  tha 
dlctetes  of  their  consciences.  They  were  de- 
termined to  avoid  the  coercion,  the  tyranny, 
and  the  intolerance  which  they  had  known, 
or  their  fathers  had  known  In  other  lands. 
They  would  protect  themselves  from  the  in- 
tolerance of  the  Roman  Catholics  and  from 
the  intolerance  of  the  Church  of  England  as 
well.  It  was  not  that  they  wished  to  have 
freedom  from  religion,  but  that  they  de- 
manded freedom  in  religion.  Every  member 
of  the  Supreme  Court  since  John  Jay.  the 
first  Chief  Justice,  kissed  the  Bible  before 
he  could  Bit.  This  Is  a  poor  time  to  kick  tha 
Bible  out  of  the  public  scbool. 

In  this  good  land  we  have  such  t>eautlful 
houses  and  such  ugly  slums,  the  latter  often 
right  alongside  buildings  of  beauty  ai^  Im- 
posing grandeur,  as  right  here  In  Waahingtoo. 
I  hsve  seen  slums  in  Scotland  .and  In  Bag- 
land,  and  in  other  cities  in   thla  country. 
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none   anywhere   hav*  bM*   ntore   ugly 
tboM  right  here  in  WMhlBffton. 

ta  Amwm  w  aiMrMi  •  rtninwit 
tyi:  "We  hold  Umm  tnitlw  to  ••  Hlf- 
t.  that  all  men  are  created  eqxial,  that 
are  endowed  t>y  thetr  Creator  with  car- 
unaMenable  riKhta.  that  axnoog  tbeae  are 
liberty,  and  the  purault  of  happlnaaa. 
mm  are  on«  of  only  two  nattooa  on  tika 
rf  tlM  aaftti  wiMra  people  are  etetlBM 
fJBitliwi    baaaoae    of    tbatr    oolor. 
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tban  I  God.  rigbta  that  were  bought  and 
paid  tot  bjr  the  men  and  women  who  went 
bcTaii  ua.  But  It  U  not  the  rl«bt  to  do  as 
yov  plaaae.  but  rather  the  opportunitj  to 
to  do  wnat  U  right. 
I  alR  an  American,  and  I  am  proud  to  be  a 
dttaan  of  tbla  great  NaUon,  before  which 
Qod  poa  piaaad  a  great  opportunity  and  a 
■■lallinHy.  The  reaponalbUlttai  of 
have  been  tbrust  upon  her  more 
cuddAnly  perhapa  tban  upon  any  otber  na- 
tion  n  history 

Tb!  United  States  bad  come  of  age  as  a 
great  power — a  world -leading  power — all  at 
once.  She  baa  to  grow  up  OTcmlgbt.  8ba 
baa  t  >  make  up  her  mind  about  a  ninnber  of 
tblni  ft.  immediately.  She  is  not  in  tbe  poat- 
\o  say.  "^ell.  we'll  tblnk  about  it.  and 
a  Gallup  poll,  find  out  what  tbe 
want  to  do.  and  tben  well  let  yvo 
She  cant  do  tbat.  for  world  affairs 
permit. 
Tb4  whole  cotmtry  baa  to  tblnk.  and  feel, 
and  I  ct  In  entirety  new  and  dlflerent  ways. 
Tbe  Tnttad  Stataa  ham  to  pli^  an  entirety 
new  :lnd  of  a  role.  Rot  only  Is  it  strange 
•ad  i^em.  but  In  sona  quitaws  It  Is  imvel- 
Violent  adjustmante  ha««  to  ba  i 

quickly.     THa  proosM  la  tflfltoalt 
It    la   painful.      It    is    already   eaoalng 
aoff^b  among  people  who  dont  like  It.  and 
t  or  wont  see  the  need  for  It. 
100  ye«ra»  from  the  BaMto  of  Waterloo 
to  tlis   alnklng  of   the    LoaMBnia,    America 
9  ife.  eomfcrtaUa.  aad  carefree,  and  bad 
TH7  fewsobermg  raapoaalbtlttlea  in 
another  SS  yeara,  froos  tha  i 
Luaitmmm  to  the  faU  of  Praaea. 
EfiaMiMkMa  power  among 
hot  dldat   oadavatand   it   or 


shipi  ring  va«t  quantitiee  of  (rain  to  Buropa       roto 
to  fapd  starTing  people,  we  could  not  perauada 
and    dlatlUers    to    quit    using    bops 
ttea  of  grain  for  the  OMaufaetura  of 
and  alcoholM  haMrasn. 
It  not  a  thttug  to  woaisf  at  that  durtag 
the  \  rar  we  were  aavtng  Uu  cans  and  aoilsat 
tec  ipmp  metal,  and  then  when  tha  war 
leaving  unka.  )eepa,  airplanaa, 
iU  lUada  (4  tqutpnteni  to  rot  and  rusi 
iV    The  statement  was  made  that  we 
to  w^am  UUa  matarlal. 
niaHBg  at 
rivt 
•VW  aMowed  with  i 

waa  ever  laura 
tbe  guud  earth. 
lermU  mlUMM  a|  auMfl  feet  uf  lrreplaaa« 
top  soli  to  ba  waahad  into  the  Uuif  at 
Wa  haaa  waalsd  uur  wUd- 
Mfa^tU  wa  have  wiped  out  many  •Ualoa  ol 
arid  Uirda  that  uuce  weie  plentiful. 
tt  to  a  parados  that  while  in  the 
Mm  tba  lot  of  tbe  workiogman  to 
bett^  than  in  any  oUmt  aountry.  we  ahottid 
oMire  dUBcuity  m  tha  raiatiooa  baiwaaa 
t  and  labor. 
W^  say  tbat  our  Ooeemmant  to  "of  tiia 
poop  e.  for  the  people,  by  the  people."  yet  we 
all  kif  ow  that  lagtolatton  to  influenced  by  pow- 
lotobica,  openly  promoting  their  own 
ntereet  at  tha  expense  of  the  whoto 
eotiniry. 

W<    boaat  of  our  rights,  and  take  pride  in 

irlTtlegea,  but  we  have  not  yet  learned 

to  every  right  there  to  attached  a  duty. 

to  every  privilege  an  obllgaUon.    It  to  a 

law  ( if  life  that  with  power  cornea  responsl- 

yet  we  have  groups  of  our  citizens 

leak  the  power,  but  ahirk  the  responal- 

We   have   rlgbu   here    In    America. 


wouidnt  accept  and  use  It.  AaMrtca  dldat 
want  the  iniluenoe.  beeauae  tt  asaaat  ra> 
ipaaaMMiny.  and  Amerlea  dldat  vaat  to  feel 
aay  taapoaalbtlity  for  tha  aoadltloao  in  any 
other  part  of  tbe  world. 

During  that  time,  tbe  Dnlted  Statea  waa 
safe  mostly  beeauae  tt  had  waak  aelgbbors. 
because  It  had  on  both  stdaa  oeeans  that 
were  protections  before  the  days  of  air  trans- 
port,  and  because  there  waa  a  balance  of 
poewr  In  tbe  world  auln tamed  by  Oraat 
Brtuin  and  her  dealtngi  with  other  aattons. 
and  because  Oreat  Britain  bad  aastimsrt  the 
of  potteaaian.  Mobody  thodgtot  of  at« 
tadttag  tha  OaHad  Wataa  baaafMM  svaiybudy 
had  ton  nMBy  powerful  enemlee  nearer  home. 

Other  cnuntrlee  held  the  conqueror  at  bay 
laag  enouKh  for  the  United  BUtaa  to  Malia 
dp Ito  mind  In  the  nrst  World  War  II  «M 
Belgium.  France,  and  Briutn  who  bMltM  the 
time  and  paid  for  It.  In  the  giBOd<  Wbrld 
War  It  was  Ohina.  Palaad.  Horvay.  frsaee, 
and  Britain  who  paid  for  time  for  AOMrtaa 
to  graap  what  waa  ffotng  on  for  a  while 
Britain  stood  alone,  helped,  of  eouraa.  by  (ha 
material  aid  mads  avallabia  to  Bar  by  thto 
aotmiry,  which  agraad  to  be  the  arsenal  of 


Whia  MjaflBt  UMi  loBg  pavlod  of  Imaiu. 
nity  frooB  tha  yattaf  thraau  aad  aounur 
threats  of  Btuvpean  lulriifue  and  power 
politics,  the  Unltad  BUtes  maintained  only 
token  armed  foroea.  paid  low  taiaa,  enjoyed 
alaoat  Utopian  liberties,  and  concentrated 
oa  wplelting  the  vast  riches  of  a  whols  coq. 
ttnent  During  thU  Uiterim,  America.  It  to 
true,  fought  two  minor  wars  and  a  great  and 
bloody  civil  war  and  maay  ladlaa  earn- 
palgns.  but.  for  the  moat  part,  tha  aountry 
paid  little  attention  to  foreign  affairs  out- 
side the  Western  Hemtopbere. 

But  ahe  was  rather  free  with  her  advice 
to  other  countrlee  on  how  they  should  deal 
with  their  problena.  aaually  oouehed  In  the 
htybeat  moral  toaaa.  Thua.  one  heard  a 
great  deal  in  thto  country  about  what  the 
Brltlah  ahould  do  with  Indto  and  erlth 
Palestine  and  with  Africa,  and  so  on.  Thto 
advice  waa  free — It  coet  nothing  to  give  It — 
for  America  did  not  have  to  pay  the  bills 
for  the  things  It  did  and  the  things  it  told 
other  people  to  do.  Now  tbe  days  when 
America  can  give  advice  and  accept  no 
reaponalbUlty  for  what  happens  are  over. 

Tot  the  BrlUah  are  out  of  Palestine — and 
we  are  in.  Our  Prealdent  put  us  In  by  his 
Immediate  recognlUon  of  the  Jewish  state  of 
Israel.  It  to  BBlag  to  cost  us  something,  too. 
you  may  be  aura  of  that.  The  Brltlah  have 
withdrawn  from  India,  giving  that  tmmenae 
country  self -government  according  to  the 
Brltlah  pledge  to  do  the  aame  for  every  colony 
or  dependency  as  soon  as  the  people  were 
ready  to  assume  tbe  responsibilities  of  gov- 
erning themselves. 

World  events  are  forcing  the  United  States 
to  choose  between  alternatives.  Now  that 
Oreat  Britain,  which  baa  for  so  long  acted 
as  the  world's  policeman,  has  resigned,  the 
policeman  to  no  longer  on  the  beat.  Britain, 
depleted  and  Imporertobed.  bled  white  by  two 
world  ware  In  which  she  fought  from  the 
Orst  ahot  to  tha  last,  to  no  loafer  able  to 
shOQldsr  ttto  world  reapoaalbimy.  far  out  of 
proportion  to  her  population  and  her  meana. 

There  are  only  two  nations  In  the  world 
today  capable  of  being  reaponalbte  for  the 
peace  of  the  worM — the  Union  of  Soviet  8o- 
daUat  ■apubllca— and  the  United  States  of 
America.  So  for  tha  United  SUtca.  the  al- 
ternative to  clear  and  atmple.  Either  she 
police  the  world  <aiid  Ruasia  to 
thaa  wOUng  to  do  lt>.  or  she  hersrtf 
must  do  It.  BIther  we  have  the  Russian 
kind  of  peace  or  the  Amarlcan  kind.  There 
to  no  other  cholee. 

The  tlBM  to  gooa  when  thtaga  that  hap- 
pen on  the  ottiflr  aMe  of  tha  warii  teake  no 
la  ABMTlca.     The  realisation  baa 
ua  that  It  to  Indeed  one 

rid.  Chaos  and  anarchy,  tyiaaiay  MSd  hu- 
man misery  in  any  area  of  tha  world  oon- 
stttwto  a  threat  and  a  menace  to  our  own 
way  of  life  here. 


But  If  the  United  Statee  to  to  maintain 
all  that  she  haa  and  to  continue  as  ah*  to, 
thaa  our  people  must  be  willing  to  adost  a 
naw  proeaas  of  thinking,  a  new  set  of  uttl- 
tudaa  toward  world  affairs,  and  a  naw  asaaa 
of  rsapnnalbiMty.  which  to  going  to  eoat  aciae- 
thing  No  longer  can  the  Christian  eltiaen 
be  Indifferent  to  polltlca.  Mo  longer  can  the 
American  shrug  hto  shoulders  about  >/tMt 
goes  on  in  Europe.  America  will  hav>>  to 
have  new  world  pollelee  for  thto  naw  wiirld. 
and  that  means  that  we  Amanaaaa  tiiut 
grow  up  The  days  of  our  hapM^t  Mnfrae 
childhood  are  over. 

Wa  have  an  aircraft  carrtor  la  Norray; 
we  have  a  Beet  In  the  Madltarraaaan .  mil  ury 
advisers  In  Oreacs,  an  alrflald  la  aorth  Africa. 
aa  army  la  Oardiany  aad  Auatrta.  an  irray 
in  Borea;  wa  eaeupy  iapan.  And  all  of  that 
because  we  have  learned  the  hard  way  that 
what  happeua  In  theae  places  affeets  the 
fanaar  in  Iowa,  the  factory  eurker  la  Mioaa* 
ehuaatta.  tha  lumberto«k  Ui  tba  Northvest, 
and  Joa  Doaks  in  his  shlrl'  slaavss.  wi.b  a 
oigM  gtvat  In  hu  aeinB.  yoOlaf  hto  hesd  off 
Ml  Ifet  Maachvrs  oM  M  «|M  bhli  park. 

•tnaior  HsmiT  Omen  Loaoi  MaaaaaMttoatta. 
saM  raaavHy:  "ywdiwtnfiiy.  wa  laaa  ■ 
political— a  human-  -rhallenie  of  (Ma  ffty 
higheat  order.  In  spite  of  our  graat  eltarta 
aad  vaat  adMBilfuraa.  wa  have  been  hiigely 
unsMseaarflM  la  tha  battle  for  mens 
mlads.  •  •  •  Anentbuaad  America,  ■peak- 
ing through  lu  Oovernment,  can  loafce 
Ameriaaa  daawaty  an  article  of  ei^ert. 
Tbe  Chrtotlan  eonaapl  of  tha  dl|alty  of  man 
to  the  strongest  raapldttoaary  lorce  in  thv 
world" 

Tee.  but  we  must  export  our  Ideas  ai  ths 
Oommtmtoto  ssport  theirs.  It  U  all  very  well 
to  sand  over  wheat  and  money,  but  uiieas 
ideas  accompany  tbem.  Ideaa  that  can  Ore 
men's  minds  snd  Inaplre  men's  souls,  then 
cur  efforto,  however  well-meaning,  will 
amount  to  nothing. 

We  as  Chrtotlans  who  happen  to  be  Amer- 
icans know  perfectly  well  what  those  deas 
are  and  must  be.  They  are  the  very  r«me 
Ideas  that  Inspired  the  founders  of  this  Na- 
tion to  establish  settlements  "to  the  :{lory 
of  Ood  and  for  the  advancement  of  the 
Chrtotlan  faith."  Tbcae  ideaa  are  nothlnf 
lees  tban  Cbrtotlanlty  in  action.  But  It  a  no 
longer  enough  to  say  that  we  believe  In  theaa 
things.  We  will  have  to  implement  our  :'alth 
by  o\ir  action. 

The  areaa  of  the  world  tbat  will  be  decisive 
from  now  on.  namely.  Asia.  Africa,  and  S>uih 
America,  are  the  very  areas  in  which  the 
Chrtotlan  churches  have  their  greateat  op- 
portunity in  missions.  There  the  doort  are 
open— In  Japan  and  China  as  never  before. 
In  Africa,  where  the  whole  continent  to 
stirring.  ChrtoUanity  to  the  answer.  Mis- 
•lona  to  tha  solution  to  the  tremendous  cbal- 
lenga  tha*  facea  AoMrlca.  If  it  to  not  the 
answer,  tben  we  have  no  anawer.  and  ire  :iavc 
no  hope. 

But  if  It  to  the  answer,  then  what  In  Cod's 
name  aball  we  aay  when  we  are  asked  wby 
we  remained  silent  when  we  should  luve 
spoken. 

Thto  to  the  day  whan  we  say  proudly.  "I  an 
an  Amertoan,"  but  God  to  aaytng.  "Bo  what?" 


Life  ia   Uoited   SUtet   at   Seen   by    UN 
Stif — Article  From  New  York  Tim<t 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HARLEY  M.  KILGORE 

OV  WaST  VTBdlVIA 

IN  THE  8EMATE  OP  THE  UNTTED  STATES 
TTturMfdy,  May  29.  194t 

Mr.  KILGORB.  Mr.  President.  I  tJk 
unmnimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Appendix  of  the  Rgcoio  an  art  Ida 


from  the  New  York  Times  of  May  2, 1948, 
which  gives  an  Interesting  picture  of  the 
Unltea  Nations  staff  and  Its  impressions 
of  life  In  our  country. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  RgcoRD, 
AS  follows: 

Lin  iM  THE  UmriD  STATBi  as  Smr  bt  tmb  UN 

Srarr 
Hsai  raoM  rtrrr-ooo  lands,  tiixt  find  much 

TO  CBITiCtZK  AND  SuMK  ITEMS  fOR  OEMTLE  RIB- 
MNO 

(By  Oaorge  Barrett) 

Lake  StrccBsa,  N.  T.— Burled  In  an  out-of> 
the-way  oflce  st  United  Nations  headquarter* 
here  there  hangs  a  picture  of  an  Austrian 
oastle.  Under  the  picture,  the  titled  owner, 
who  now  lives  with  his  wife  In  a  single  room 
naar  bars,  has  penned  this  sad  Mript: 

When  house  and  Isnd  art  gone  and  spent, 
7'hen  learning  is  most  exMllsnt, 

Thoaa  II  words  tall  tha  story  of  an  anti* 
Naal  noMaman  who  now  devotes  hto  lite,  as 
a  Unltad  Nation*  employee,  to  learning  oi> 
the  highest  level ~the  search  for  permanent 
pears 

The  picture  of  ths  M-room  aehloss  on 
Austria's  Inn  Blver,  jutting  from  rolling  hUls 
with  its  psrspets  silhouetted  fable>llks 
agaltut  Alpine  snow  peaks,  to  much  more, 
however,  than  a  nostalgic  touch  of  ths  past 
for  one  member  uf  the  Internstlonal  family 
here.  It  Is  a  universal  symbol  of  home  for 
all  the  l.tOS  non -Americans  who  have  come 
to  New  York  to  work  for  the  UN — home  as 
It  seemed  long  ago  and  as  they  keep  hoping 
It  win  be  again  some  day. 

For  surprising  as  it  msy  be,  many  of  the 
new  arrlvato  In  thto  country,  particularly 
those  from  Europe,  are  lonely  and  homesick. 
The  translators.  pr*cto  writers,  stenogra- 
phers and  technicians  who  have  come  here 
from  51  member  and  5  nonmember  nations 
to  operate  the  machinery  of  International 
peace  are  finding  tliat  life  In  the  United 
States  to  not  quite  as  copesetlc  as  they  ex- 
pected. 

The  majority  of  staff  meml)er«  feel  that 
what  they  lead  here  Is  existence  not  life — 
cold.  dull,  dally  routine  that  Is  made  up  of 
five  parts  work,  four  parts  commuting  and, 
for  the  very  lucky,  one  part  pleasxxre.  They 
like  being  able  to  buy  food  and  clothes  and 
cars  and  aoap.  but  as  one  lonely  French  girl, 
pert  Demise  Feledler,  puts  It:  "When  I  go 
back  to  Parto  tbe  only  things  I  shall  miss 
about  America  will  be  the  material  things." 

Much  of  the  discontent  stems  directly 
from  bad  working  conditions.  There  to  prob- 
ably no  admlnUtratlve  grind  anywhere  in  the 
world  that  to  as  hard  as  the  10-bour,  12-bour 
and  16-hour  schedules  kept  by  many  UN 
workers.  These  nerve-wracking  houra  are 
compounded  by  what  one  delegation  aide 
calls  ths  "diabolic  dtotance"  between  Lake 
Success  and  the  rest  of  the  world.  (He  has 
figured  out  that  he  covers  110  miles  a  day  in 
commuting,  which  to  roughly  equivalent  to 
croeslng  the  whole  of  Belgium  with  enough 
mileage  left  over  to  take  a  IS-mlnute  drive 
through  Holland.) 

Moreover,  there  are  special  irritants  for 
Secretariat  workers.  Cab  drivers  and  trades- 
men and  bar  patrons  like  to  go  out  of  their 
way  to  tell  UN  employees  that  the  Inter- 
national peace  organization  has  gone  sour, 
and  (thto  to  always  a  belligerent  question) 
what  biulness  do  all  these  foreigners  have 
to  come  over  here  anyhow  and  take  apart- 
ments belonging  to  veterans? 

One  top-ranking  official  from  France 
finally  blew  up. 

"I'm  sick  of  being  told  we  should  be  grate- 
ful for  being  here,  of  people  resenting  the 
few  rooms  we  sleep  In.  of  friends  asking  me 
if  I  intend  to  take  out  citizenship  papers. 
We  are  not  gueets  of  the  United  States."  he 
continued  emphatically.    "The  United  States 


did  its  damndest  to  get  tbe  UN  over  here  and 
we  said  O.  K.,  and  now  we  arc  here  ta  do 
a  Job,  the  most  important  Job  in  the  world. 
We  have  every  real  right  to  be  here — not  as 
guesto,  but  as  workers  on  our  own  Inter- 
nationalised, non-Amerlcsn  territory." 

l^to  to  no  Isolsted  outburst.  It  to  not 
easy  for  foralgaars  to  swing  into  our  way 
of  living.  Parhapa  It  to  because  thto  to  one 
of  tbe  rare  places  In  the  United  States— with 
the  exception  of  veterans'  hospitals — absre 
the  war  will  never  be  forgotten.  A  Frtneh 
section  chief,  wearing  in  his  bultonholi)  ths 
ribbon  of  hto  country's  highest  deoorstlon, 
crosses  hto  legs  and  ravaato  the  deep  pirlson 
gastirs  notched  by  tba  Oarmans  abovii  hto 
ankles.  A  Dutch  girl  greeto  a  custom<tr  In 
the  UN  bookshop  and  as  she  reaches  i:or  a 
pamphlet  shs  uncovers  ths  mark  of  a  Naal 
concentration  camp  branded  on  liar  ariri. 

Even  apart  from  such  eoberlnf,  daap-nxitad 
dliTfrenoes,  the  foraign  nationals  haM  are 
disappointed  In  many  of  ths  lighter  aspecu 
of  life  In  Amarloa.  flBB  TaB&ar)ord,  In  the 
social -affairs  saetion,  fortHMipla,  raealln  eol- 
liding  on  skis  una  day  with  tha  Orown  Vrlnaa 
back  home  i»  Norway's  unfanoad  ipaoaii,  but 
hara,  hs  says  ruefully,  "signs  always  say  'kssp 
off,'  and  I  can't  corns  close  to  naiurti  any 
mora— It's  like  touching  It  with  a  stick  In* 
stead  of  my  hand," 

All  thto  may  sound  as  though  avaryhody 
In  the  United  Nations  Sacratarlat  wers  mis- 
erable about  being  In  Amerlea.  That  Is  not 
the  case  by  any  means.  It  Is  Just  that  In 
defetue  against  the  American  tendency  to 
patronize  and  even  belittle  foreign  visitors 
and  foreign  countries  our  vtoltors  at  Lake 
Success  try,  naturally  enough,  to  cut  us  down 
to  size  where  they  can.  It  should  be  noted, 
therefore,  that  while  some  of  their  com- 
plaints are  acidly  critical,  many  of  them  are 
by  way  of  being  good-natured  ribbings. 

The  greatest  problem,  of  course,  to  finding 
a  place  to  live.  The  UN  has  done  waat  U 
could  for  its  employees,  and  has  helped  ar- 
range 3  large  centers  where  750  of  the  2,948 
Americans  and  non-Americans  live.  Three 
hundred  apartments  in  Parkway  Village, 
Queens,  are  now  available  to  the  UN,  and 
680  units  eventually  will  be;  37  natlDuall- 
tles  are  represented  In  that  single  interna- 
tional settlement.  The  other  two  principal 
headquarters  for  mass  living  by  United  Na- 
tions staff  members  are  Long  Island's  Great 
Neqk  Plaza  project  and  Manhattan's  Peter 
Cooper  Village  on  the  lower  east  side. 

But  three-fourths  of  UN  workers  have  had 
to  shift  for  themselves.  Their  shifting  has 
resulted  in  some  highly  unorthodox  ap- 
proaches to  housekeeping. 

On  Glenwood  Road  in  the  swank  North 
Shore  community  of  Roslyn  an  ImjHMlng 
mansion,  surrounded  by  12  acres  of  velvet 
lawn,  tennto  courts,  and  a  private  beach, 
stood  idle  for  some  months.  A  group  of 
United  Nations  arrivals  proposed  to  the 
owner  that  they  take  over  until  he  could  find 
a  buyer.  Promptly  a  manager  and  two  dozeii 
Norwegian.  RussUn.  French.  Dutch.  Chinese, 
and  Poltoh  natlonato  Installed  themselves  In 
the  stone  mansion. 

Evenrthlng  was  fine  until  the  manager  up 
and  left,  taking  most  of  the  furniture  with 
him.  To  use  a  Security  Council  phrase,  thto 
was  a  "situation"  of  the  first  magnitude. 
But  their  headquarters  Jobs  had  prepared 
tbem  well. 

Gathering  In  emergency  session,  the  em- 
ployees set  themselves  up  as  a  trustt^eshlp 
council  and,  with  a  show  of  unanimity  their 
diplomatic  bosses  could  well  emulate,  voted 
to  carry  their  "co-op"  without  a  manager. 
The  "council"  appointed  a  three-nation  sub- 
committee to  manage  the  house,  set  up  spe- 
ctol  8Uk>commlttee8  to  handle  groceries. 
budgetary  affairs,  and  heat.  Unfortimately 
the  idyllic  arrangement  ended  a  few  weeks 
ago  after  differences  with  the  owner,  and  at 
tbe  moment  the  little  band  of  ex-resldenu 
hope  that  their  own  international  bust-up  to 


no  ill  omen  for  the  much-buffeted  ITnlted 
Nations. 

Another  odd  approach  to  housekeeping  to 
the  case  of  four  glrto  and  a  boat.  Joyce 
Bowran,  of  Newcastle.  England,  faced  with 
an  eviction  notice,  was  beachcoming  one 
day  last  spring  when  shs  came  acroes  a  3ft- 
foot  cabin  cruiser  high  and  dry  and  badly 
in  need  of  repair*.  Hhe  chartered  It  as  wM 
and  mustorad  an  Anglo-American  crew  of 
three  additional  girls. 

The  four  glrto  hammered  and  scraped  the 
derelict  into  shape  for  floating  and  spsnt 
the  next  0  months  aboard.  They  stored  their 
clothes  and  took  showers  In  a  Roslyn  boat- 
house.  The  boathouae  rental,  docking  bills 
and  charter  cosu  for  the  cruiser  csme  to 
about  fttOO  for  t)>s  0  montlu,  which  was  a 
llttto  over  ft33  s  month  (or  each  girl. 

Pood  rank*  second  only  to  housing  among 
tha  physical  proMaBM  aoAfroatlni  UM  par* 
•onfiel.  Tba  stafl  nambin  iMva  looatad  tha 
New  York  restaurant*  that  kpecUllse  In  tbsir 
national  dishes,  but  gourmet*  who  Ilka  to  tsll 
tbair  friend*  about  "real  naliya"  foods  In 
some  "authautifi"  spot  of  Pranoa,  or  tyrlB,  or 
China  would  ba  aharpH'  dafUMd  to  hear  what 
Pranchman,  lyrlftna,  and  Chtnasa  have  to  aay 
about  tba  same  plates. 

Conaaquantly,  estlng  at  homs  hu  bacoma 
standard  proeadure  with  moat  staff  msmbers, 
Mr,  and  Mrs.  Lodhan  Paof  of  Bbanghai,  for 
example,  drive  down  to  Naw  York's  China* 
town  every  Saturday  to  purchase  a  week's 
supply  of  Chinese  cabbage,  spararlba,  fresh 
ginger,  bean  sprouts,  and  cwd. 

The  daily  marketing  trek  of  Europeans, 
Africans,  AsUtics.  and  Latin  Americans  has 
converted  Queens'  Parsotui  Boulevard  from 
a  dingy  beat  Into  an  exotic  thoroughfare. 
Clerks  at  Codman's  liquor  store  and  Moe 
Baiunann's  pharmacy  don't  do  double-takes 
any  more  when  they  sight  a  silt-skirted 
Chinese  chlpao.  or  the  silken -soft  cbugorl 
and  chima  of  a  Korean  housewife  or  even 
tbe  Engltohwoman  who  totes  her  baby  in  a 
knapsack  on  her  back  while  ahe  shops.  But 
Mr.  Codman  still  can't  get  over  the  fact 
that  most  of  hto  American  customers  ask 
for  Imported  French  wines  while  the  French 
themselves  Invariably  want  cheap  American 
wines. 

What  to  wear  to  a  particularly  plaguing 
problem  with  UN  workers.  Many  of  the 
ladies  cling  resolutely  to  their  native  dress, 
although  sometimes  thto  produces  awkward 
situatloiu.  For  example,  the  girls  from 
India  were  determined  to  wear  their  colorful 
native  saris,  but  learned  to  their  dtomay 
that  no  one  in  New  York  was  able  to  clean 
and  press  the  voluminous  folds  properly. 
Most  of  the  Indian  girU  here  never  turned 
a  finger  at  home — India  to  a  country  with 
millions  of  cheap  servants — but  they  solved 
their  problem  in  that  sound  old  practical 
way:  they  Just  haul  out  their  ironing  boards 
every  evening  and  do  their  own  pressing. 

India's  hot-weather  costume,  incidentally, 
was  never  designed  for  New  York  winters, 
and  so  there  was  considerable  curiosity  here 
during  February's  cold  spell  when  one  of  the 
Indian  girls  kept  showing  up  for  work  dressed 
with  apparent  comfort  in  a  flowing  aarl  of 
light  chiffon  while  everybody  else  shivered 
in  woolens  and  tweeds.  Discreet  question- 
ing revealed  tbat  beneath  the  blllowmg  veito 
she  wore  long  flannel  underwear  and  two 
heavy  sweaters. 

A  lot  of  nonsense  has  been  spread  about 
the  way  the  UN  people  live,  but  there  to  one 
certified  account  of  the  Yugoslav  who  rented 
a  furntobed  room  and  slept  on  the  floor  for 
5  nights  because  he  didn't  understand 
enough  Engltoh  to  explain  tbat  the  bed  waa 
broken.  Then  there  was  the  group  of 
Chinese  who  spent  tbe  better  part  of  an 
hour  going  up  and  down  the  automatic 
elevator  in  Peter  Cooper  Village.  A  sym- 
pathetic neighbor  offered  to  show  them  bow 
to  operate  tbe  elevator.  She  waa  Informed — 
and  curtly — that  they  understood  the  me- 
chanics and  were  merely  enjoying  the  ride. 
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adjust. 

h«v«  to  mak»  vbll«  Um; 

mrr  here  are  nexnpllfled  by  LoJa  Martin,  ytho 

am^am  to  stay  in  Um  United  StatM  wbMi 

moved    mto    Madrid.    Mr.    Martin 

la  Maotctefe*.  N.  J.,  and  it  takw  him 

ttan*  MCb  way.    ■• 

his  tra»ela 

li    QltiaseaMmrtlva    cuuntry- 


tralaa  in  lf«w  Jaracy  aatf  ONana  the  tarry 
to  |tow  York  h«  raadfl  his  KngUah  and  AmcTl- 
navapapera    "In    honor    of    my    fellow 
When  be  awttcbcs  to  the  Haw 
aatovsy  ha  patDa  out  Prarda  and  oUmt 
Jooraala  b*  aabacrlbaa  to.    At  tha 
at  Vb»  Mbway  rtda  he  take*  tha 
Baaa  bm,  and  bare  be  tiima  to  hla 
JoutmaJa.    At  nlcbt  be  simply  rrreraea  tba 


•t 


I,  of  eooraa.  UN  peopla  fitfUia  to 
cnnraaalnni.     An    tecllah    gU 
last  Chrlatmaa   with    ITS   other   staff 
as  tha  goaat  ol  Blnghamton.  If.  T . 
aii4  aha  round  beraalf.  a  Pabian  Soclallat. 
In   a   bank   praatctant's   booaa.    I*o 
of  puay-footiBf.  aba  aheefcad  bar 
by  arvuiiiR  Rleefxilly  in  faror  of  na- 
tlohaUalng  banks  mid  rallroada. 

'i  lie  children  of  UN  families  show  an  equal 
rea>lTe  not  to  knuckle  under  to  Amarlean 
wa  '%.  At  Janmlca's  P  8.  154.  8-year-old 
Ma  la  Howranl.  daughter  of  a  Syrian  oAclal. 
faced  the  problem  of  taking  tba  oath  of 
an<  glance  to  the  American  flag.  But  aba 
aol  ed  It  more  diplomatically  than  her  eldera 
could  have.  She  raakea  her 
tn  nTf**0"  with  the  other  pupils,  and 
jdAs  la  tba  aaluta  to  tba  Stars  and  Strtpaa. 
bu  aa  aba  doaa  so  aba  cloaaa  her  eyaa  and 
tbl|ika  tnataad  of  Syria's  flag. 

Angutta.  of  Valparalao.  thinks  tbat 
main  difference  between  life  In  Latin 
Anierlca  and  tba  United  Stataa  la  that  tb« 
American  youngatara  are  too  unbridled.  "But 
ttXfT  all.  tbetr  paranta  ware  all  ralaed  the 
way.  and  yoa  gr«w  up  into  peaceful 
dldnt  youT**  abe  adds  reasonably, 
producaa  aane  special  hazards  to 
tntkmatlonal  amity.  On  the  Amertean 
ma  e's  courting  habtta.  pretty,  dark-balred 
Lu:  Arias,  of  Peru,  has  definite  opinions.  "1 
bat  an  American  boy  friend."  ahe  obaarvca. 
"Bft  American  boya  take  glrla  for  granted, 
they  klaa  too  quickly.  They  like  to  niah 
Lhrow  their  hate  artiund.  sbout  'Let's  have 
a  ijarty.'  and  start  drinking.  Maybe  tbat'a 
bad.  but  it  is  not  good,  no?"  BaeMca. 
adds  dryly.  American  males  are  young 
Innbatara.  no  matter  what  their  agea. 

grave  acc^iaatloa  afataa*  lUe  in 

oocnee  ftom  an  BngWah  girl,  who 

that  the  Tarloua  oOcial  InTaatlgationa 

ef  fm-Amancan  actlTltlea  are  appalling  and 

kttve  of  aeml-Paaelat   tendencies.     Life 

In  ^erlra  Is  a  sort  of  Hollywood  dream  as- 

she  maintains.  "So  much  food  jom 

aaeb  warm  bouses,  such  fine  clotbaa — 

aueb  vary  fine  clothes! — but  over  It  an 

la  a  haavy  pail,  a  great  abadow,  a  bof* 

you  feel  It?" 

at  eww.  wants  to  know  about 

fciartan  at  the  UN     If  tbera  la 

an«|  aoett  peiaoM  it  la  probably  Andrei , 


an( 
tn. 


Lm 


flb 


»3 


to  woilc  tn  tbe  Mlalatry  of  Trana- 
Bulldlng  on  Moaeow's  Bad  Oataa 
CIrAla.  At  preaent  be  works  aa  a  UN  ra- 
aaai  ch  expert  and  Uvee  with  his  wife  aad 
datyfetar  ta  a  tS-reom  apartaant  in  Park- 
▼Ulac*. 

sdret  had  never  eaten  grapefmtt  bafota 

to  America,  and  It  got  him  down  a* 

but  now  he  takea  to  it  like  a  Callfor- 

"It  doeaat  have  to  be  pUift.  eitber.** 

Be  fdda  with  a  grin.    A  former  baaeball  and 

(tar  fnr  the 

St  went  to  a 

It  raaMBilMr  «Ba  mamtm  at  tba 


lika  moat  Ruaalana.  Andrei  apenda  a  good 
daal  at  bla  rpare  time  tn  muaauma — any  mu- 
aaum.  He  astounds  New  Yorkers  when  he 
taUa  tbem  tbey  have  nearly  100  muaeuma  in 
tbair  city.  Thia.  be  alwaya  potnta  out,  la  bo 
It,  coasldmlnc  that  even 
■a  iklpa  modem  art. 
like  mo«  BOHlana.  on  tba  tbacay  tbat  It  la  a 
rackets  Bvbapa  hla  blgtiaat  pralae  la  for  tbe 
lea  ibawa.  ba  aoaipaiaa  tbaaa  with  tbe  Bol- 
ttkoi  baOat.  and  tram  a  Bnmlaa  tbat  la  (op 
approval. 

The  debit  aide  of  Ufa  for  Andrei  tn  tbe 
United  Statea  alao  Inclxidea  the  way  Ameri- 
can etgarettca  dapoalft  tobaaeo  on  tba  tongue 
iBuaatan  ctgaranm  baaa  BoDov  tlpa)  and 
douUa  MUa  at  tha  neighborhood  movie  houaa. 
■a  tbooght  for  a  while  ba  would  take  up  gum 
ebawtag  aa  a  aoDformlat  mamhar  ot  subway 
aoclaty.  b«t  ba  oouldnt  go  tbroogta  with  it. 
''BaaaaUaMa  when  you  see  a  young  man  ebaw. 
or  even  an  old  man.  hla  face  looka  not  vary 
elaver."  Andrei  otoeervcs. 

By  and  large  the  people  of  the  United 
Natlona  are.  like  Andrei,  glad  to  be  bare 
as  long  aa  tbay  can  t  be  hoaae.  But  there 
la  ooa  imarlmn  cuatom  tbat  oomaa  In  for 
particularly  cauatlc  erltldam  from  all  UN 
workers. 

A  Haitian  aacretary  in  the  language  dlvi- 
slon  tells  how  she  has  sometlmaa  sat  "un- 
noticed" in  a  New  York  reataurant  becauae 
of  her  color,  and  how  the  UN  friends  with 
her  alwaya  want  to  make  aomething  of  it. 

"I  never  let  them."  she  says.  'It  geta 
you  nowhere,  and  anyhow  that  kind  of  thing 
la  too  unbapoKtant  in  the  whole  picture  of 
racial  dlaertebmUon."  She  smiles  faintly. 
"Maybe  aome  day  the  United  Statea  will  ba 
aa  democratic  aa  Borope." 

Maybe  some  day  the  UN  people,  who  live 
and  work  without  regard  for  race,  color,  or 
creed,  can  prove  to  us  all  that  real  democ- 
racy works.  A  girl  who  came  from  Virginia 
to  work  here  telle  how  she  got  up  from  her 
seat  in  a  btis  not  so  long  ago  when  a  Negro 
sat  down  beside  her. 

"Now  It  u  abaoat  unbelievable  that  I  ever 
did  anything  ao  rotten."  the  says.  Her  face 
fiuabea.     "I  shall  always  be  ashamed." 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WARREN  G.  MAGNUSON 

or    WASHDrCTOIf 

IN  THE  SENAT*  OF  THE  UinTKD  STATBS 

Thuradav.  May  20.  194S 

Mr.  BIAGNUSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimoiis  consent  to  have  printed 
In  the  Appendix  of  tbe  Ricou  an  edi- 
torial entitled  "CoogrcM  Dciervea  High 
Praise. "  which  appeared  In  the  Seattle 
Poet-Intelhgencerof  Pnday.  May  14. 1»4«. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rscoto. 
as  follows: 

•anvw  luoH  paxiaa 


TtM  United  Statoa  Saaato.  aa  tbe  country 
amestiy  bopad.  baa  lolaad  with  tba 
at  Bapraaaatatlvea  in  giving  approval 
to  a  tO-fMvp  air  tDroa  aa  tba  minlmnm  re- 
^tilramaiit  for  American  security. 

IB  fact,  the  Senate  baa  gone  the  Hotiaa  oaa 
batter  in  tbia  roapact.  only  two  of  ita  Maaa- 
bers  havinc  voted  tn  oppoettloa  to  tba  MU. 
whereas  there  were  thraa  iiatallia  aoCaa  ta 
tbe  House. 

This,  aa  tbe  Baarat  nawapapma  pmliumi 
remarked  oa  tba  oaaasinn  of  the  House  voto, 
la  ona  at  tba  bmM  laamrkable  and  gratify* 
tug  dMBOaalMlMa  of  tagWaUve  near-una« 

laaua  m  the  hia« 


tonr  of 


wby  tba  Air  Perca  mtfmnaion  laaae  waa 
coatiiwilal  la,  of  aouTM.  dtAcult  to  under- 
atand.  for  the  sole  chance  the  United  States 
has  of  staying  out  of  future  war  Is  unques- 
tionably to  be  found  in  an  air  force  strong 
enough  to  win  any  future  war— apecUkcaUy. 
the  imminent  war  wbleb  Sovlat  Boaala  even 
now  poeea  aa  a  threat — and  it  is  not  our  miu- 
tary  aviation  authorities  alone  who  are  oi 
this  opinion,  but  all  responsible  military  and 
naval  leaders  share  it. 

Nevertheleaa.  it  ta  strangely  true  that  the 
natlonal-defense  department  made  a  much 
lower  estimate  of  the  minimum-aviation  re- 
quirements for  national  aafaty  and  waa  sup- 
ported by  President  Truman. 

It  la  an  utterly  amartng  fact  that  the  na- 
tional-dafenae  departmant  and  tbe  Preaident 
never  aaked  for  more  than  06  Air  Force 
groupa  and  In  tbe  beginning  aaked  for  aa 
few  aa  M  groupa.  although  Soviet  Buaaia  la 
known  to  poasees  a  combat  air  force  far  su- 
perior to  our  own  and  for  the  past  year  baa 
been  outbuilding  America  In  milltatry  avia- 
tion by  the  ratto  of  13  to  1. 

Thla  la  an  aUnoat  tncomfprebenalbia  atti- 
tude, aa  Senator  Haiwim.  of  New  Bampblre. 
remarked  tn  the  llgbt  of  the  full  and  omlnoaa 
knowledge  we  have  of  the  intentlona  at 
So>vlat  Boaala  to  conduct  an  aeronautical 
war  agalnat  ua  and  of  her  Intensive  and  con- 
tinuing preparation  to  do  ao. 

In  determliung  the  slae  and  power  of  tba 
American  Air  Force,  mid  Senator  Banaaa. 
there  haa  been  juat  one  queatlon  before  Oon- 


"It  la  the  queetlon  ot  meeting  the  mili- 
tary potential  ot  juat  one  adveraary — Rus- 
su.     •     •     • 

"In  the  present  unliappy  world  altuatlon. 
we  know  who  will  attack  ua  if  anyone  at- 
tacks, and  whom  we  have  got  to  Im  prepared 
to  meet." 

It  Is  a  good  and  fort\inate  thing  for  tbe 
cotutry.  in  these  clrciunatancca.  that  the 
Air  Force  persisted  in  ita  advocacy  of  the 
70-group  bill  Congrem  subaequenUy  ap- 
proved, even  though  It  lacked  the  support 
of  the  National  Defense  Department  and  tbe 
Prealdent  and  apparently  Incurred  their  dis- 
pleasure. 

It  is  especially  fortunate  for  the  country 
that  Congress  so  overwhelmingly,  and  so 
nearly  unanimously,  accepted  the  appraisal 
by  the  Air  Force  of  ita  own  minimum  needs. 

Bven  with  the  70-grotip  air  force  now  ap- 
proved, it  will  be  several  years  before  Amer- 
ican military  aviation  can  achieve  the  com- 
bat strength  thiis  sutborized. 

And  when  that  Is  done,  although  the  Amer- 
ican Air  F\3rce  will  be  vastly  more  formidable 
than  it  is  now  and  certainly  more  formidable 
than  the  recommendations  of  the  National 
Defense  Department  and  the  President  con- 
templated, tt  will  stUI  be  far  short  of  the 
goal  of  aviation  aapremacy  capable  of  de- 
feating Soviet  RoHla  In  a  futtxre  war  and 
perhapa  capable  of  deterring  her  from 
launching  any  future  war. 

Congrem  baa  the  highest  approval  of  the 
country  for  ita  alert  and  decisive  action  with 
raapect  to  an  adequate  Air  Force,  and  it  has 
the  deepest  appradatton  of  the  American 
people  for  tbe  eound  provtalons  tt  has  made 
for  national  peace  and  sectnity. 
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Mr.  MASON.    Mr   Speaker,  we  Judfd 
the  future  very  largely  by  the  pact. 
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American  people  are  concerned  today, 
terribly  concerned,  as  to  what  lies  ahead. 
Is  it  to  be  peace  or  war?  Will  Russia  be 
contained  without  resorting  to  a  shoot- 
ing war?  Can  communism  be  stopped  be- 
fore It  embraces  the  earth?  The.se  and 
kindred  other  questions  lay  heavy  upon 
the  hearts  and  minds  of  our  people. 

In  order  to  find  probable  answers  to 
these  questions,  wc  should  first  look  at 
the  record  of  the  last  16  years,  review 
that  record,  and  try  to  learn  from  the 
events  of  the  recent  past  what  we  may 
expect  to  happen  in  the  immediate  fu- 
ture.   Therefore,  let  us  look  at  the  record. 

Mr.  Speaker.  Franklin  Delano  Roose- 
velt secured  his  16-year  lease  on  the 
While  House  in  1932,  the  same  year  that 
Hitler  giabbed  power  in  Germany.  Pres- 
ident Roosevelt  had  charge  of  our  for- 
eign policy  during  all  of  Hitler's  regime 
and  during  most  of  Stalin's  Communist 
expansion  program.  He  had  full  knowl- 
edge of  every  move  these  two  dictators 
made  leading  up  to  World  War  II.  What 
did  he  do  about  It? 

President  Roosevelt's  first  mistake  in 
international  relations  was  to  recog- 
nize Stalin's  Communist  dictatorship  as 
a  Soviet  Republic,  entitled  to  a  seat 
among  the  family  of  nations.  In  ex- 
change for  this  recognition  Roosevelt 
.secured  Stalin's  worthle.ss  promise  to 
stop  spreading  Communist  propaganda 
in  this  country.  Stalin's  promise  was  not 
kept  and  the  so-called  Dies  committee 
was  set  up  to  uncover  the  activities  of 
Stalin's  agents  in  this  country  in  viola- 
tion of  his  promise. 

Roosevelt  made  another  bad  mistake 
when  he  built  up  Stalin  and  communism 
until  they  have  become  as  great  a  menace 
to  world  peace  and  happiness  as  Hitler 
and  Hitlerism  ever  were.  He  did  this 
when  Stalin  had  hLs  back  to  the  wall, 
when  Moscow  was  threatened,  when  Sta- 
lingrad was  in  rubble  by  furnishing  Sta- 
lin $14,000,000,000  worth  of  war  mate- 
rial— war  material  that  MacArthur  need- 
ed very  badly  in  his  campaign  in  Asia — 
and  thus  he  saved  Stalin  and  commu- 
nism for  the  world.  This  mistake  was 
further  aggravated  at  Tehran,  Yalta, 
Cairo,  and  Quebec  when  Roosevelt  con- 
tinued to  appease  Stalin  by  agreeing  to 
his  demands,  every  one  of  which  gave 
added  prestige,  power,  and  territory  to 
the  Communist  dictator. 

A  final  mistake  was  made  at  the  San 
Francisco  conference  when  Stalin  object- 
ed to  proposal  after  proposal  until  con- 
ditions he  demanded  were  met.  We 
.should  have  gone  ahead  and  established 
the  UNO  without  Russia.  At  that  time 
we  controlled  75  percent  of  the  military 
strength  of  the  world.  After  the  UNO 
WAS  In  operation  and  functioning  we 
ccuJd  have  said,  "Now.  Mr.  Stalin,  If  you 
want  to  join  up  and  play  ball  with  us, 
all  right;  but,  if  not.  upon  your  first  act 
of  aggres-ilon  we  will  throw  against  you 
the  entire  military  might  of  the  world." 
If  our  leaders  had  taken  that  ntand  then 
we  would  have  avoided  the  world  head- 
%chc%  of  today. 

Mr.  Speaker,  that  In  brief  Is  a  record 
of  the  past  16  years  of  bungling  In  our 
(ortlfn  affairs  program.  Now.  what  can 
ve  expect  If  we  continue  to  pursue  such 


a  vacillating.  Inconsistent  program -of 
appeaisement :  If  we  continue  to  follow  the 
path  we  have  already  selected  and  begun 
to  travel  upon?  Into  what  will  the  Mar- 
shall plan  lead  us?  What  are  our  next 
steps  in  world  affairs  to  be?  These  ques- 
tions are  answered  so  well  In  a  recent 
editorial  In  the  May  4.  1948.  Issue  of  the 
Chicago  Tribune,  and  the  situation  con- 
fronting us  as  a  result  of  our  mistakes  is 
so  well  analyzed,  that  I  include  that  edi- 
torial as  a  part  of  my  remarks: 

THE   NEXT  STEP 

The  Truman  administratlcn  and  the  bi- 
partisan bo)'8  iu  Congress  are  now  tallying 
about  a  military  guaranty  for  tbe  five-na- 
tion western  European  ccalition  alined 
against  the  Soviet  Union.  A  revival  of  lend- 
lease  to  rearm  these  countries  and  such  other 
allies  as  can  be  mustered  Is  also  recom- 
mended. 

Before  proceeding  to  these  objectives,  the 
schemers  thought  it  prudent  to  get  the  Mar- 
shall plan  passed  under  false  pretenses.  It 
was  said  originally  that  the  country  had  the 
choice  of  passing  the  Marshall  plan,  with  its 
contemplated  expenditure  of  $17,000,000,000 
in  aid  to  western  Europe  over  4  years,  or 
reconciling  itself  to  great  expenditures  for 
rearmament  against  Russia.  The  Marshall 
plan  was  going  to  stop  communism. 

New  that  the  Marshall  plan  is  passed,  we 
learn  that  it  will  not.  after  all,  save  us  the 
necessity  of  spending  billions  on  a  huge  air 
force,  adopting  peacetime  conscription  and 
a  stopgap  draft  to  fill  up  the  ranks,  and  re- 
signing ourselves  to  wartime  controls  over 
production,  materials,  manpower,  prices,  etc. 
The  administration  Is  asking  all  of  these 
things. 

Not  only  wUl  the  Marshall  plan  fall  to 
save  us  from  these  things  at  home,  but  it 
Is  now  admitted  that  the  Marshall  plan  is 
not  going  to  save  non -Communist  Europe 
from  communism.  Military  guaranties  and  a 
return  to  lend-lease  are  demanded  for  the 
benefit  of  the  very  same  nations  which  were 
supposed  to  be  going  to  l>e  able  to  stave 
off  communism  If  only  they  were  given  the 
benefits  of  the  Marshall  plan. 

All  of  this  is  dreadfully  reminiscent  of  Mr. 
Roosevelt's  progressive  steps  in  1940-41.  when, 
at  first,  we  were  told  that  we  were  not  going 
to  get  into  Europe's  war;  next,  that  all  aid 
should  be  given  the  nations  opposing  the 
dictators,  but  that  this  help  would  stop  short 
of  war;  then,  that  convoying  and  the  dis- 
patch of  troops  to  Iceland  and  other  points 
within  the  war  zone  were  not  going  to  put 
America  into  the  war.  but  would  keep  the 
war  away  from  America's  shores;  and.  finally, 
that  it  was  our  war,  here  is  Pearl  Harbor, 
we  have  been  attacked,  and  now  please  pick 
up  your  gun  and  start  firing. 

As  before,  the  American  people  arc  taken 
a  little  distance  along  the  road  at  a  time, 
beguiled  with  promises  like  a  reluctant  horse 
enticed  with  a  carrot.  The  campaign  for  re- 
sumption of  lend-lease  has  l>een  well  pre- 
pared by  the  ustial  lieutenants  of  New  Deal 
foreign  policy:  General  Marshall,  the  Secre- 
tary of  State;  Senator  VAWotwaaao,  the  me- 
too  Republican  champion  of  the  bipartisan 
sell-out;  Representative  Eaton,  the  native 
Canadian  who  is  VAitDCirano's  opposite  num- 
ber in  the  House,  and  by  such  other  biparti- 
san Republican  servanU  of  New  Deal  foreign 
policy  as  Representative  CHBaTct  E.  Mnwow, 
of  New  Hampahire.  huX  week  the  build-up 
proceedad  aa  follows; 

Ttieeday.  MarabaU  cloaeted  himaelf  with 
Vandenberg.  Under  Secretary  of  SUU  Lovett. 
and  John  Poster  Dullee,  bipartlaan  Repub- 
lican advlaer  of  VandenbMf.  Vandenberg 
emerged  to  make  a  speech  broadly  hinting 
that  tbe  United  SUtes  would  take  the  lead  in 
strengthening  UN  throufb  regional  defen- 
sive alliances. 


In  Congress  on  the  same  day  Mciaow 
demanded  an  American  commitment  to  go 
to  war  if  Rus6ia  crossed  any  of  a  series  of 
lines  drawn  in  front  of  the  approaches  to 
the  Atlantic,  the  nations  of  western  Bun^M. 
the  Dardanelles.  Greece.  Turkey.  Iran,  the 
Near  East,  the  Persian  Gulf.  China,  and  the 
islands  of  the  Pacific.  He  asked  a  flat  mili- 
tary guaranty  to  the  coalition  of  Britsin. 
France.  Holland.  Belgium,  and  Luxemburg 

Marshall  In  a  speech  that  day  called  for 
continuity  of  foreign  policy  (meaning  his 
and  Truman's  foreign  policy)  and  full  sup- 
port of  that  policy  by  the  country  (meaning 
100   percent    bipartisanship). 

Wednesday.  Marshall  announced  that  the 
Administration  was  considering  some  form 
of  military  lend-lease  for  the  Ave  memliers 
of  the  western  European  coalition,  while 
Representative  Eaton  announced  that  the 
House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee,  of  which 
he  is  chairman,  had  asked  the  State  Depart- 
ment for  new  lend-lease  in  behalf  of  non- 
Communist  foreign  nations. 

Friday.  It  was  denied  that  Truman  would 
ask  Congress  to  revive  lend-lease.  Senator 
Connelly,  former  New  Deal  chairman  of 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee,  said,  how- 
ever, that  the  request  would  originate  with 
the  State  Department,  which  amounts  to 
the  same  thing. 

Lend-lease  will  not  only  hasten  the  pace 
of  this  country  toward  national  insolvency 
but  will  put  the  United  States  into  a  poeition 
everywhere  In  the  world  where  it  can  be 
taken  into  war  whenever  Russia,  one  of  Its 
satellites,  or  one  of  the  countries  to  t>e  taken 
under  the  American  wing  chooaee  to  start 
the  firing.  We  shall  surrender  the  power  of 
decision  over  our  own  acts  and  subject  our- 
selves to  whatever  fate  foreigners  design 
for  us. 

If  Congress  caves  in  once  more,  we  shall 
l}e  on  the  threshold  of  war  Just  aa  we  were 
in  1941. 


Veterans'  Homestead  Housing  Bill 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


OF 

HON.  EDITH  NOURSE  ROGERS 

0»  MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVB8 

Thursday.  May  20,  1948 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  Members  will  recall  that  I  have 
given  several  brief  explanations  on  pro- 
visions of  the  veterans'  homestead 
housing  bill,  H.  R.  4488.  This  measure, 
recently  reported  from  the  Committee 
on  Veterans'  Affairs,  Is  an  amendment 
to  the  GI  bill  of  rights. 

I  would  like  to  summarize  lt<  provi- 
filons: 

First.  Reltei  on  initiative  and  individ- 
ual effort  of  tlM  veteran. 

Second.  Will  provide  housing  at  prlcoi 
veterans  can  afford  to  pay — llmlt«  aver- 
age cost  per  dwelling  unit  to  $10,000. 

Third.  Rental  and  multiunlt  housing 
u  well  as  construction  of  individual 
hoDief  Is  provided. 

Fourth.  Applies  to  all  veterans  of 
World  War  II— urban  or  rural. 

Fifth.  Makes  provisions  for  commu- 
nity facilities  where  not  otherwise  fur- 
tilshed. 

Sixth.  All  expenditures  except  thOM 
for  community  facilities  are  on  a  reim- 
bursable basis. 


y 
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Jeventh.  Interest  rat?s  at  4  percent  or 
les !.  with  aroorti&aUon  periods  as  long 
as  40  years. 

,th.  Channels  funds  to  lending  in- 
ns which  need  money  to  make 
housing  loans. 

Inth.  Gives  special  attention  to  needs 
oflveteraas  on  the  farm. 

enth.  Includes  Incontestability  ctaiiiM 
encourage  participation  of  lenders. 
;n  this  connection.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
Vi  animous  consent  to  insert,  at  this 
PC  nt  in  the  Rxcoao  a  brief  explanation 
of  the  proTiakms  of  this  bill  as  prepared 
by  the  sUlT  of  the  Committee  on  Vet- 
er  ins'  Affairs: 

CopcMrrm  on  Vrmuns'  ArvAias,  Houss  or 
RirssanrrATTvu 

VsiVLAMS'  HOMESTSAO  HOU8UI0  BnX.  M.  B.  «4at 

ntle:  To  amend  the  Servicemen's  Re«d- 
Ju  itBkKBt  Act  of  1944.  Rs  amended,  to  provMe 
fo  vatermns  of  World  War  II  hocoes,  mxul 
tb  I  public  factllties  neceaaary 
tb  rough  vetcrana'  homestcttd 
ar  d  to  make  avaUable  more  adequate  flnanc- 
tn  \  for  tbe  acqulfltlon  of  bomea  and  farms 
bj  >\ich  reterans. 

tin.  RooBSft  of  liawaehUMtU  (by  rcquMt) . 
In  mdUMd  MMl  ntfWrwl  NovMaber  18.  1M7 

f^aly^s;  Thf  rvTised  reportad  vuvkm  of 

R.  4488  amends  the  SerTloaman's  BMdJusk- 
mkxt  Act  to  permit  the  Va 
tr  ttor  to  charter  veterans' 
cii  tions.  composed  of  at  Itast  five  vetarans 
f oi  the  ptirposs  of  providing  housing  for  v«t- 
erms.  Substantial  aid  would  be  given  for 
ths  construction  of  multlrait  bousing  to  b« 
re  itsd  or  aold  on  a  cooperative  or  mutual- 

nershlp  basis  Average  coat  of  each  family 
tuilt  limited  to  •iO.COO.  Anthority  explraa 
J«  ty  ML  1M7. 

(iMthrMtaal  slngle-unlt  bouses,  either  rural 
or  urban,  could  be  built  by  asaoclatlona  and 
soid   tn  an   Individual   veteran.     Homestead 
xrtatlona    could    not    supply    permanent 
lliianelng  to  purchasers  of  Individual  units. 

Asaoelatlon  financing  to  be  obtained  from 
VflermiW  Artmlntatraloc  at  an  interest  rate 
than  ooa-foarth  of  1  percent  mora 
tfekn  rate  he  Is  required  to  pay  the  Secretary 
of  tika  Treasury  for  the  capital  requlrad. 
Lc  ans  may  be  amnrtl7>ed  over  40  years  for 
raptal  muitlunlt  bousing  and  33  years  for 
bald   on  a  mutual  or  cooperative 


^uthorlaaa  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasttry 
to  advance  the  following  amounts: 

yaar  for  5  year*  to 
AdmlBlMnlar  tar  toaaa  to  v«t« 
tooaaad 
toBMlntatn  a  I 
■artet  for  future  title  UX 
add  farm  loaaa: 

lavau  hUBdrad  and  fifty  million  doUara 
M  r  year  for  S  yaara  for  Nana  Loan  lanli 
wWd  to  iMka  InvaataMnu  tn  saTtopi  I 
BiM.  MUldlng  and  taUl 
il4Uons.  and  similar  Instltutlona  wbleb  are 
of  a  Federal  home-loan  bank  or 
red  under  title  IV  of  the  Natlooal 
Act  which  will  make  OI  loana  of 
•tlOOO  or  laaa  iMra  readily  avaUable  to  vet- 
er  uu  ( pref««nea  to  be  given  In  distribution 
of  funds  to  those  institutions  In  areas  need 
In  I  capital  expansion  for  veterans'  housing 
aqd  willing  to  make  100-percent  loans  to 
): 
bVBdrad  million  dollars  par  year  for  ft 
lo  ■— ataiy  at  Acrlealtura  (acting 
UhhI  teak  loaas  or  Faman 
I  Admin latratkm  laaaa)  to  provide  farm- 
lo4a  ^*'***^'"g  to  vatarans; 

rwo  hundred  million  dollars  to  tha  Fad- 
atfl  Works  Administrator  for  grants,  on  the 
iry    50- percent    matching   basts,    for 
water,  and  like  tacllitlee  required  for 
thb  housing. 


Incontestability  for  OI  loan  gxiarantles  Is 
Included  to  encourage  participation  in  loan 
program. 

The  only  nonreimbursable  expenditure  re- 
quired will  be  the  I300.000.OCO  for  the  use  of 
the  Federal  Works  AdmlnisUator  in  provid- 
ing grants  to  the  States  in  the  construction 
of  public  and  community  facilities  needed 
by  the  associations. 

Anallfsia  by  aecVon 

Sac.  511.  Homaataad  association:  Author- 
taes  Veterans'  Adnlniatrator.  on  appLcatlon 
of  five  or  more  World  War  II  veterans,  to 
charter  homestead  associations  for  purpose 
of  providing  housing.  Association  author- 
ized to  borrow  from  Administrator  at  not 
more  than  one-fourth  of  1  percent  in  excess 
of  cost  of  money  to  Government.  Forty-year 
limit  on  loans  for  rental  multiuntt  housing: 
33  years  for  mutual  or  cooperative  housing. 
Maximum  average  coat  per  dwelling  limited 
to  110.000  or  less,  liembcrshlp  limited  tn 
World  War  II  veterans  who  have  depoeited 
9100  with  association:  ban  membership  to 
Communists  or  those  belonging  to  subversive 
organizations.  Creates  advisory  council  to  aid 
Administrator  In  performance  of  duties 
under  this  act.  Authority  to  charter  asso- 
ciations expires  July  35,  1957. 

Sxc.  813.  Grants  for  public  facilities:  Au- 
thorlsn  Federal  Works  Administrator  to  aid 
State  or  local  governments  or  associations  by 
50-percent  grants  for  sewers,  streets,  and 
similar  facilities:  9300,000,000  allocated  for 
this  purpose. 

Sxc.  513.  Lending  institution  investment: 
Authorizes  Hume  Loan  Bank  Board  to  make 
Investments  In  certain  types  of  lending 
agencies  for  5  years:  preference  to  be  given 
Institutions  In  areas  where  capital  for  hous- 
ing is  needed  and  to  those  agencies  witling 
to  make  100  percent  OI  loans  to  veterans  in 
an  amount  not  exceeding  99.000. 

Sir.  514.  Farm  loans:  Liberalizes  provi- 
sions for  loans  to  veterans  by  Federal  land 
banks  fcr  farm  real  estate  loans:  broadens 
authority  of  Farmers  Home  Administration. 

Sxc.  515.  Secondary  market:  btablishes  a 
restricted  long-range  secondary  market  for 
home  and  farm  loans  which  are  guaranteed 
or  Insured  under  the  Servicemen's  Readjust- 
ment Act.  This  feature  expected  to  halt  the 
sharp  deereass  (43  percent)  In  Gl  home-loan 
applications. 

8»c.  818  Provisions  for  funds:  Authorires 
following    amounts    to    agencies    indicated: 

(1 )  One  billion  dollsnr  per  year  for  5  years 
to  Veterans'  Admlnlstrstion  and  necessary 
funds  for  operation  of  secondary  market: 

(3)  Seven  hundred  and  fifty  mtlimn  dollars 
per  year  fcr  0  years  to  Borne  Loan  Baak 
Board: 

(3)  One  hundred  mtlttoa  ddten  par  year 
U»  A  years  to  •aeratary  of  Agrlcultura  for 
mt  through  Fadaral  land  banks  and  l^nnen 
Boma  Admlnutratlon: 

(4)  Two  hundred  million  dollars  for  Fed* 
sral  Works  Administrator. 

All  of  the  above  to  ba  oUatind  through 
Issuance  of  bonds  by  tha  tMWlary  of  the 
Treasury. 

Sac.  517  Ineatwtablllty  clause:  This 
clause  ntakes  conclusive  any  evidence  of 
guaranty  or  insurance  Issued  by  the  Admin- 
istrator as  to  eligibility  of  loan  and  amount 
of  guaranty.  Bxpected  to  encourage  lend- 
ers to  participate  in  loans  programs  to  great- 
er extent. 

Sac.  818.  Termination  of  second -mortgage 
guaranty:  Terminates  90  days  after  enact- 
ment authority  to  gtiarantae  secoDd-mortgafa 
loans  tn  conjunction  with  a  prtnuuy  loan 
toaorad  by  othar  Mdaral  afancies. 

Hearings:  By  full  committee  December  18. 
1947:  January  tl.  38.  Febnuuy  19.  March  1. 
4.  April  9.  13,  and  15.  1948.  (Cxecuuve  saa- 
•lons  April  SO.  31.  37.  38.  39,  80.  1948  ) 

Reported  May  3,  1948.  House  Report  1848. 
Union  Calendar  9K. 

Effeciive.  Whan  enacted. 


Republic  of  Israel 

EXTENSION  OP  REM^JIKS 
or 

HON.  ELBERT  D.  THOMAS 

or   UTAH 

IN  THB  6CNATE  OF  THE  UNITKD  STATBS 

Thnrsdav.  May  20.  1948 

Mr.  THOMAS  ol  Utah.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record 
an  address  delivered  by  the  Honorable 
Henry  Morgenthau,  Jr.,  former  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  on  the  Salute  to  Israel 
program  held  at  Madison  Square  Garden, 
New  York  City.  May  16.  1948. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcord. 
as  follows: 

May  is  a  memorable  month  In  American 
hUtory.  It  was  in  May  of  1775  that  with  the 
Continenul  Congress  began  the  provisional 
government  that  was  to  lead  to  full  state- 
hood in  the  following  year  That  Conti- 
nental Congresa  faced  a  situation  fully 
analogous  to  thst  which  tonight  confronts 
the  state  of  Israel.  The  Congress  was  led 
by  scholars,  merchants,  lawyers,  farmers, 
men  of  peace.  They  were  compelled  with 
little  means  and  against  great  odds  to  en- 
gage in  war  against  a  powerful  enemy.  The 
men  of  that  Continental  Congress  had  to 
build  from  the  ground  up  all  the  facilities 
of  government,  such  as  communications,  a 
national  army,  a  national  treasury,  and  all 
the  other  arms  of  a  national  administration. 
They  were  not  only  threatened  from  without 
but  had  toiace  enemies  from  within. 

President  Truman  has  magnificently  dem- 
onstrated the  strong  parallel  between  Amer- 
ica In  May  1775  and  Palestine  in  May  1948. 
The  recognition  of  the  new  Jewish  Nation, 
only  minutes  after  It  was  born,  by  the  great- 
est democracy  in  the  world,  represents  the 
greati'st  birthday  present  that  this  new  mem- 
'  bcr  of  the  'amlly  of  nations  could  have  re- 
ceived It  Is  In  the  best  tradition  of  our 
country  that  we  have  been  first  to  recognize 
the  new  democracy  of  Israel. 

We  have  given  "recognition.  That  repre- 
sents the  overwhelming  sentiment  of  the 
American  people.  It  represents  a  great 
moral  lift  to  the  new  state.  But  recogni- 
tion mtut  be  backed  up  with  action.  Ac- 
tion that  will  promptly  put  a  stop  to  the 
aggrssslon  and  attack  of  the  Arab  sutas. 
The  world  must  not  ba  permitud  to  forgat 
that  thaaa  ■igrsmiir  sutae  are  ruthlaaaly 
tiM  prindpiss  of  tha  Cbartar  et  tha 
-that  they  srs  dafytaf  tba 
dadslen  and  will  of  the  Oeneral  Assembly-- 
and  that  by  their  war  on  the  new  state  of 
kraal  they  are  imperiling  the  paada  of  the 
world. 

The  developmenu  which  prompted  the 
United  Sutes  to  recognize  tha  Republic  of 
Israel  must  also  move  our  Oovammant  to 
act  quickly  to  halt  the  Invasion  by  Arab 
armies.  It  must  act  quickly  to  help  the 
daoBoemtto  state  of  Israel,  which  wantt  peace, 
to  daraod  «he  sdl  which  ita  people  have 
made  free  with  their  sacrifice  and  toll. 

We  can  best  serve  the  interests  of  peace 
by  making  strong  the  defenders  of  Israel— 
by  giving  them  all  the  moral  and  material 
things  they  need  to  drive  the  Invaders  from 
their  sattlemenu  and  their  cltlea. 

We  can  best  serve  the  InUresU  of  de- 
mocracy In  the  Middle  East  by  extending  the 
Marshall  plan  to  aid  the  great  constructive 
profram  for  recovery  that  awaits  ths  home- 
less Jews  of  Kurope,  who  will  enter  Palestine 
In  greet  numbers  In  the  coming  weeks  and 
months.  I  earnestly  hope  that  ths  facilities 
of  tha  Buropaan  recovery  program,  the  Bx- 
port-Ifltport  Bank,  the  International  Bank. 
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and  all  such  Institutions  In  which  our  Gov- 
ernment Is  Involved.  wUl  consider  sympa- 
thetically any  appllcatloru  that  may  be  sub- 
mitted by  the  new  state. 

The  Jewish  state  is  fortified  by  the  courage 
and  faith  of  Its  citizens.  But  we  must  never 
forget  that  a  single  aim  Inspired  their  fight 
for  freedom :  their  eager  desire  that  the  mass 
of  Jews  without  home  and  hope  In  Eiirope 
might  share  in  the  security  and  freedom  of 
Palestine.  That  Is  a  goal  In  which  the  Jews 
of  America  have  shared  for  decades.  Our 
material  and  moral  support  have  been  ex- 
tended in  Increasing  measure  so  that  the 
wanderers  might  rest  at  last  in  their  own 
homeland. 

Tonight  much  will  be  said  here  to  encour- 
age the  Jews  of  Palestine.  Nothing.  It  seems 
to  me.  could  be  more  fortifying  to  their 
spirit  than  our  assurance  that  in  greater 
measure  than  ever  before  we  shall  pour  out 
our  resources  so  that  the  essential  objective 
of  their  struggle  may  be  realized  through 
mass  immigration  to  Palestine. 

I  would  call  upon  this  great  audience  to- 
night, symbolic  of  all  earnest  and  self- 
respecting  Jews  in  America,  to  dedicate  Itself 
In  solemnity  to  the  United  Jewish  Appeal, 
the  one  great  Instrument  through  which  we 
can  strengthen  the  foimdatlons  of  Palestine. 
Far  and  wide  Jews  of  good  will  have  said 
after  the  destruction  and  despair:  Give  us  a 
constructive  program  so  that  our  people  will 
be  guided  on  the  road  to  self -sustenance  and 
self-realization. 

This  la  the  moment  for  which  we  have  been 
waiting. 

The  great  exodus  of  the  Jews  from  Cyprus 
to  Palestine  has  already  begun. 

In  every  miserable  DP  camp  in  Europe 
new  hope  Is  glowing  tonight. 

Tonight,  wherever  Jews  are  in  pain  and 
In  want  they  offer  up  a  prayer  of  thanks- 
giving that  the  hour  of  their  deliverance  is 
nearer. 

But  more  than  words  will  be  required  If 
the  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  are  to 
march  across  the  bridge  to  Palestine.  It  will 
require  money — large  sums  of  money,  great- 
hearted sums  of  money.  Now  I  Today!  At 
once! 

If  the  men  and  women  in  this  garden  will 
pledge  themselves  that  tomorrow  morning 
they  will  turn  themselves  Into  a  great  army 
for  the  United  Jewish  Appeal,  marching  Into 
the  homes  of  the  New  York  community,  in  a 
great  mission  of  deliverance  they  will  have 
realized  the  meaning  of  this  evening  of 
dedication. 

I  should  like  to  read  a  letter  sent  to  me 
by  a  Jew  who  typifies  the  best  In  America 
and  tn  Jewry,  It  Is  from  Abraham  Mazer, 
who.  like  Haym  Solomon,  is  a  merchant. 
Mr.  Maser  writes: 
Hon.  Hknrt  MoaoKKTMAO, 

Otnrral  Chairman,  United  JetcUh  Appeal. 
New  York  City. 

DBAS  Ma.  MoRonmiAt;:  It  Is  a  source  of 
dsepest  regret  thst  I  csnnot  aecef>t  yotir  Invi- 
tation to  )oln  with  you  and  thoss  of  my  fsl> 
low  Kaw  Torkcrt  at  the  meeting  at  Madison 
Square  Garden  on  Sunday  night,  May  16,  to 
celebrate  the  founding  of  the  Provisional 
Government  of  the  Jewish  state  In  Palestine. 

It  Is  an  occasion  for  which  the  Jewish 
people  have  been  praying  for  some  2, COO  years. 
It  is  for  me  a  source  of  the  deepest  personal 
satisfaction  that  this  great  moment  has  come 
within  my  own  lifetime. 

In  this  hour  of  great  celebration,  we  are 
mindful  of  the  generations  who  have  pre- 
ceded us  and  who  have  labored  and  died  to 
bring  this  dream  to  reality.  On  this  occasion 
we  pay  tribute  to  the  pioneers  who  even  to- 
dsy  ars  building  this  State  on  their  own 
bodies. 

On  this  occasion  I  am  Impelled  to  express 
my  gratitude  to  God  who  has  brought  us  to 
this  dsy  and  to  our  people  who  have  been 
thus  rewarded.  To  express  this  pride  and 
Joy.  I  would  ask  ycu  to  be  kind  enough  to 
announce  the  partlclpatlou  of  my  family  and 


myself  in  this  great  birthday  of  the  Jewish 
State  through  a  gift  of  $350,000  to  the  United 
Jewish  Appeal  which  is  the  Instrument 
through  which  American  Jewry  strengthens 
the  redemption  of  our  people  in  Palestine. 

In  appreciation  of  your  own  labors  as  gen- 
eral chairman  of  the  United  Jewish  Appeal, 
I  am. 

Sincerely  yours, 

A.  Mazeb. 

I  trust  that  the  spirit  in  which  Mr.  Mazer 
greets  the  founding  of  the  provisional  govern- 
ment will  be  matched  by  the  Jews  of  this 
community  and  of  every  community  in  the 
United  States. 

In  proclaiming  the  new  Jewish  state.  Its 
provisional  government  issued  a  call  to  Jews 
th'  oughout  the  world  (ana  I  quote)  to  "rally 
to  our  side  in  the  task  of  Immigration  and 
development  and  to  stand  by  us  in  the  great 
struggle  for  the  fulfillment  of  the  dream  of 
generations — the  redemption  of  Israel." 

As  general  chairman  of  the  United  Jewish 
Appeal,  I  know  that  I  bespeak  the  will  of 
American  Jews,  when  I  say  that  we  accept 
this  call  and  that  we  are  determined  to 
respond  to  it  to  the  fullest  measure  of  cur 
resources. 

This  is  the  moment.  This  is  the  hour  of 
destiny.  The  Jews  of  America  will  surely 
make  the  United  Jewish  Appeal  the  Instru- 
ment for  the  realization  of  the  greatest  pro- 
gram for  reconstruction  in  the  history  of 
the  Jewish  people. 


Dr.  James  E.  West  Dead  at  72;  First  Boy 
Scout  Chief  Executive 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HOMER  D.  ANGELL 

or  OKZGON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  20,  1948 

Mr.  ANGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
deeply  grieved  to  hear  of  the  death  on 
May  15  of  Dr.  James  E.  West,  the  great 
Boy  Scout  leader  of  America.  It  has  been 
my  privilege  for  over  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury to  have  been  affiliated  with  this  great 
organization  which  was  largely  developed 
to  its  outstanding  position  in  America  by 
the  indefatigable  work  of  the  brain  and 
heart  of  this  great  leader  for  the  boys  of 
America.  His  own  example  of  overcom- 
ing all  diflBculties  through  his  own  per- 
sonal efforts  is  an  outstanding  achieve- 
ment and  a  worthy  example  to  every  boy 
In  America.  Crippled  from  youth,  left 
alone  as  an  orphan  without  parental 
care,  having  been  raUed  In  an  orphan- 
age, he  aroM  to  the  helghlK  of  KChhfVe- 
ment  in  character  development  In  Amer- 
ican youth.  Our  own  generation  has  had 
no  greater  diaclple  of  good  citizenship  and 
useful  public  service  than  that  of  our  de- 
parted leader,  James  E.  West. 

I  Include  as  part  of  my  remarks  the  ar- 
ticle by  the  Associated  Press  appearing 
in  the  public  pres.s  of  May  16, 1948: 
Ds.  James  E.  West  Dxao  at  72— F»st  Bot 

Scoirr  CHtcr  BxacvnvE — Washington  Na- 

nvx  Led  Okcanizaiiom  roa  32  Yiaxs 

Nrw  Rochellz,  N.  Y..  May  16.— Dr.  James 
E.  West,  former  chief  Scout  executive  of  the 
Boy  Scouts  of  America,  died  tonight.  He 
would  have  been  72  tomorrow. 

Dr.  West  died  at  Mew  RocheUe  Hospital 
which  he  entered  last  night- 
Hospital  authorities  said  he  had  been  111 
for  a  number  of  years  with   ao  intestinal 


aliment  and  took  a  turn  for  the  worse,  yes- 
terday. 

Dr.  West,  a  native  of  Washington,  had 
been  chief  Scout  executive  for  32  years  when 
he  retired  In  1943.  He  later  was  elected 
chief  Scout.  During  his  tenure  as  chief 
Scout  executive,  an  estimated  10,000,000  boys 
and  men  had  Joined  the  organization. 

CRIPPLED  W   CHILDHOOD 

A  crippled  orphan  In  his  childhood.  Dr 
West  took  part  In  many  programs  to  aid 
children.  For  this  reason  he  was  chosen 
as  chief  executive  when  the  national  Boy 
Scout  movement  was  organized  in  1910. 

A  year  later  he  became  chief  Scout  execu- 
tive. 

Dr  West  was  a  close  friend  of  the  late  Presi- 
dent Theodore  Roosevelt,  who  named  him  to 
the  Board  of  Pension  Appeals  and  later  made 
him  an  assistant  attorney  in  the  Interior 
Department. 

Dr.  West  Is  survived  by  his  widow:  his  sons. 
Arthur  Pratt  West,  of  White  Plains.  N.  Y.. 
and  Dr.  Robert  West,  of  New  Rochelle;  and 
his  daughters.  Mrs.  Adrian  Van  Sinderen, 
of  New  Rochelle.  and  Mrs.  William  F.  Hig- 
gins,  Jr..  of  Bayonne,  N.  J. 

BECAME  ACnVX   IN   TOITTH   WOSK 

After  holding  the  Pension  Board  and  Inte- 
rior posts,  be  became  active  In  many  youth 
programs. 

He  had  led  the  Boy  Scouts  for  nearly  20 
years  when  President  Hoover  named  him 
cochairman  of  a  White  House  conference  on 
youth  outside  of  the  home  and  school. 

In  1933  he  was  named  to  President  Frank- 
lin D.  Roosevelt's  conference  on  mobilization 
for  human  needs.  In  1939  and  1940  he 
served  at  the  White  House  conference  on 
chUdren  In  a  democracy. 

He  was  author  of  numerous  books,  pam- 
phlets and  articles  about  scouting,  and  was 
editor  of  Boys'  Life  magazine  from  1923  to 
1943. 

I>r.  James  E.  West,  the  man  who  made  boy- 
hood a  career  and  won  the  tributes  of  Presi- 
dents, was  left  at  the  age  of  six  with  no 
known  living  relatives,  a  heritage  of  tubercu- 
losis and  a  child's  knowledge  that  nobody 
wanted  him. 

His  father  died  before  be  was  bom.  Bis 
mother,  Mrs.  Mary  Tyree  West,  died  of  tuber- 
culosis and  the  child  went  to  what  ww  then 
known  as  the  Washington  City  Orphan 
Asylum. 

At  the  orphanage,  the  child  began  to  limp. 
The  orphanage  suthoritles  decided  hs  was 
malingering.  The  matron  put  him  on  bread 
and  water  and  finally  horsewhipped  hUn  to 
"break  hU  wUl." 

It  was  only  when  s  friend  of  ths  boy's 
mother,  remsmbsrlng  a  promise,  visited  the 
child  thst  hs  was  flnslly  examined.  The  boy 
was  found  to  have  a  tubercular  hip. 

LAT  om  aoAas 

At  Children's  Hospital,  ths  boy  lay  on  a 
board  for  14  months  with  weights  sttsehsd  to 
bis  leg.  Then  ths  hospital  dscidsd  hs  waSi. 
Incurable,  and  told  ths  orphanage  to  take 
him  back.  Ths  orphanags  didn't  want  a 
helpless  cripple  and  said  so, 

Finally,  the  child  was  bundled  into  s  han- 
som cab  one  winter  night.  The  hackman 
carried  the  boy  past  the  unlocked  door  of  the 
orphanage  and  left  hltn  there  with  bis 
crutches  and  a  cloth  bag  that  held  his  few 
t>elongings. 

Bo  lame  He  couldn't  do  the  work  assigned 
to  the  boys,  the  young  West  was  put  with 
the  girls  and  taught  to  sew.  It  was  here  that 
another  woman  who  had  known  bis  mother, 
Mrs.  Ella  Spsar,  found  him.  Mrs.  Spear 
brought  him  a  toy  oxcart— the  first  present 
he  had  since  his  mother's  death. 

By  Inviting  htm  to  h«r  boms  and  giving  ths 
boy  s  book  to  read,  Mrs.  Spear  opened  a  new 
world  to  the  crippled  orphan — a  world  of 
learning,  of  family  life,  of  all  that  he 
missing. 
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Br  found  «t  the  orpharukg*  a  unall  Ulirary, 

ucuaily  locked.  Tbe  boy  Mked  p«rmialaii  to 
bav*  tlM  library  opened  to  all  the  orphttnx. 
The  matron  protested  that  tbe  books  ml<ht 
to  Injured  but  the  youngster  wotild  not  be 
lenled.  He  offered  to  ba^e  the  books  cov- 
and  got  the  other  children  to  help  Mm 
xmr  man  titan  l.OOO  of  them  with  brovn 

When  he  found  the  other  children  dldnt 
Muit  to  read,  he  offered  to  pay  them  from  hU 
)wn  weekly  wages  of  75  cents.  1  penny  for 
jTery  book  they  read.  That  didn't  stir  tbelr 
nterest.  but  his  next  propoeal  did.  Re  jot 
>ermls8lon  for  readers  to  sit  up  an  extra  hour 
n  the  evening. 

Ai  taiHU  SCHOOL  otrrssx 

That  was  tbe  bs0nnlng  of  the  saga  of  a 
nan  who  not  only  (ought  to  make  a  Ufe  for 
ilmself.  but  was  determined  that  every 
ither  child  must  have  a  chance. 
Mm  got  unheard-of  permission  to  attend 
owtside  tbe  orphanage,  and  succeeded 
n  getttag  parmtsilop  for  M  other  children. 
U  18,  «b«a  be  anMbed  the  eighth  grade,  he 
pcrmlSBlon  to  go  to  high  school.  His 
•quest  was  refused  on  the  ground  that  be 
tjuldn't  do  bis  chores  at  the  orphanage  and 
;o  to  school,  too. 

But  the  matron  finally  agreed  to  let  him 

ry  It  for  a  month      To  stay  In  school,  he 

I  toked  the  orphanage  furnace,  got  up  once 

leek  at  3  a.  ra.  to  haul  the  institution's 

b  to  the  laundry,  even  took  on  the  acldl- 

Monal  >ob  ot  night  watdman. 

At  brntnasu   high  school,  he  t>ecame  rdl- 
^  of  the  school  paper,  manager  ct  the  foot- 
1   teem  and  school  librarian.     He  gradu- 
iftcd  from  high  school  at  the  age  of  19. 

acjccTD   roa  joa 

He  tried  to  get  a  Job  In  a  bicycle  stop. 
:  he  proprietor  took  one  look  at  the  youth 
c  a  crutches  and  turned  him  down.  But  by 
t  aat  time  young  West  was  used  to  refusals. 
^  rould  the  owner  Uke  him  on  If  he.  s  crtp- 
l  le.  could  ride  a  bicycle  himself?  The  owner 
I  robably  figured  such  a  deal  would  make  the 
turn-down  easier 

The  next  day  young  Jimmy  West  was  back 
tsttered.  bruised,  but  able  to  ride  a  bicycle. 
I  e  got  the  Job. 

Then  he  decided  to  become  a  lawyer.  He 
g}t  a  chance  to  read  with  a  lawyer.  He 
t  alned  himself  to  walk  without  crutclies. 
P  Inally.  be  won  a  bachelor's  and  then  a  mas- 
U  T's  degree  at  national  university. 

Tb  pay  bis  way  through  school,  he  got  a 
^  b  at  the  TMCA  A  bad  fire  at  the  TMCA 
b  imed  out  the  wing  where  night  scbool 
were  held.  The  directors  said  they 
ddn't  have  tbe  money  to  rebuild  the  wing. 


Um 


peraltod 


munxiMc  JOB 
To  the  youth  who  bad  got  all  bta  eduea- 
the  hard  way.   the  end  of  the  algbt 
'  came  almoat  as  a  personBl  bkm.    He 
Id  on  the  directors  to  let  blm  take 
of   the  rseoostrtaetlon.   as  long  as   it 
tat  cost  them  any  money.     He  wdi 
rounds  cf  contractors  and  twehew  wtth 
pi^oaal  that  they  postpone  charges  for 
•MTlees  until  a  reopened  school  co-old 
than  bills.    The  school  was  rebuilt  and 
had  eoougb  •nroUment  to  ptty  off  Its 


d€bu 


verythhig  he  saw  affecting  boys  had  In 
tu^  aa  effect  on  him— and  he  dMI  scaMthiag 

Sfc[>Ut  tt 

k  trip  to  court  ooBVl^Md  him  s  JwmnOm 

Beaded.    Re  convinced  PreaMBBt 

ttoosevelt    a    tribunal    should    be 

abltshed.  staffed  with  personnel  who  knew 

to  deal  with  children 


t 
ao  >*s^^ii>n 


PLSTcaouiras  piaKANxitT 

was  he.  backed  by  the  PlaygitNiad  Aa- 

" —    o<    Washington,    who    pwsuacied 

to  apivaprlate  enough  maney  to 

.  ^  ^^^  ^^  ^  penn»- 


He  organ  i»ed  and  served  as  secretary  of 
the  National  Child  Rescue  Lei^ue  which 
placed  more  than  2.000  homeless  children  In 
childless  homes. 

President  Theodore  Roosevelt,  on  his  urg- 
ing, called  a  White  Hotise  conference  on  the 
care  of  dependent  chUdren  with  Dr.  West 
as  organiaer  and  aacratary. 

Ik-.  West  had  decided  to  open  hU  own  law 
office  and  had  even  sent  out  announcements 
when,  in  1910.  s  group  of  men  approached 
him  to  lead  the  newly  formed  Boy  Scout 
organisation. 


aaar  or  urs  as  acotrr 

Finally,  the  young  lawyer  agreed  to  take 
charge  for  8  months.  Re  spent  the  rest  of 
hit  life  In  the  Scout  movement. 

It  was  he  who  was  responsible  for  the 
twelfth  Scout  law.  "A  Scout  is  reverent."  It 
grew  out  of  his  conviction  of  the  need  on  the 
part  of  today's  youth  for  the  strengthening 
of  the  Influence  of  the  church. 

Re  won  s  congressional  charter  for  his 
organiaatlon.  gave  the  Scouts  their  hand- 
book, fought  to  keep  the  Scouts  without 
racial  or  religious  prejudice,  became  the  edi- 
tor of  Boys  Life,  the  official  Scout  magazine, 
and  gave  his  leadership  to  support  of  a  read- 
ing program  for  the  youth  of  America. 

Many  honors  and  satisfactions  came  the 
way  of  thU  man  who  buUt  his  life  and  guided 
his  Scouts  on  the  firm  foundation  of  self- 
reliance  But  two  things  must  have  given 
^im^  great  happiness  seeing  ths  national 
Mntboree  of  the  Scouts  spread  out  over  his 
naUve  Washington  hi  ltS7  and  returning  to 
find  the  orphanage  of  his  bleak  childhood 
now  the  modem  Children  s  Village.  HiUcreat. 

Typical  of  the  honors  was  the  gold  medal 
awarded  to  him  In  1940  by  the  National  In- 
stitute of  Social  Sciences  for  dUtlngulshed 
services  to  humanity." 


TfHioaii  Sboold  Bt  Electeti 
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HON.  EUGENE  J.  KEOGH 

or  NSW  Toax 

IN  THl  HOUSE  OF  RKPRBSKNTATTVES 

Thursday.  May  20.  1948 

Mr.  KEOGH.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the 
RkcoRD.  I  include  the  following  article 
which  appeared  In  the  Syracuse  Herald- 
American  of  Sunday.  April  18.  1948.  and 
which  was  written  nrpmglj  for  that 
paper  by  Cbftrles  J.  Hogen.  chairman  of 
the  Onoodaia  (N.  Y.)  County  Demo- 
cratic CoounJttce. 

TSlTMaM    tKOUlM   Ba   ILaCTCa 

(By  Charles  J.  Hogan.  chairman  of  the 
Onondaga  County  Democratic  Committee 
who  wfll  bead  Democratic  delegatkm  to 
the  nattwial  eoovention ) 

I  aamaatly  orys  our  people  to  make  a 
careful  appraisal  between  now  and  Hovem- 
ber  of  ai:  the  facts  In  the  national  picture 
If  they  do.  I  am  confident  they  will  vote 
to  ksepPrssident  TtvaMn  and  the  Demo- 
cratic nvty  la  ptNMr  tfvtag  the  preeent 
crltloal  parted 

BapoMleans  say  ftoy  alkould  be  entrusted 
with  control  of  the  Government  at  this  time 
because  President  Ttuman's  policies  have 
(alted. 

But  In  view  d  the  fact  that  RepubUcaiM. 
aontroUlng  Ooagaass.  have  been  foread  by 
American  public  opteloa  and  the  dictates  of 
their  own  hearts  and  aiteds.  to  support  the 
major  Truman  poUdM,  that  arguoMnt  is 
tunny. 


Take  foreign  relations  Most  Americans,, 
I  am  sure,  feel  that  foreign  relatl(>ns  con- 
stitute our  most  perplexing  and  thniatenlng 
problem.  I  think  the  opinion  Is  quite  gen- 
erally held  that  If  we  could  get  foreign  rela- 
tions on  a  satisfactory  basis — which  cf  course 
meana  checking  the  advance  of  Russian 
comm/mlmn.  thus  insuring  generations  of 
peace  oui  domestic  problems  cculd  be 
Ironed  out  without  too  much  difficulty. 

President  Truman  recommended  aid  to 
Greece  and  Turkey  to  halt  the  Cotimunlst 
advance  in  that  section  of  Euroje.  The 
Republican  Congress  endorsed  that  jrogram, 
and  put  it  through. 

Then  Truman  and  Secretary  Marst  all  pro- 
posed the  Marshall  plan— the  Ejropean 
relief  program — to  halt  the  Commun  st  cam- 
paign to  take  over  western  ITuropean  democ- 
racies. The  Republican  Congress,  after  con- 
siderable hemming  and  hawing,  approved 
and  put  it  through. 

Truman  and  Marshall  gave  their  ..'nthusl- 
astic  support  to  the  new  western  European 
union,  devised  to  halt  Russian  aggression. 
So  did  the  Republicans. 

Truman  named  Hoffman  to  manage  ERP. 
••Pine."  said  the  Republicans  In  Congress! 
unanimously  confirming  the  selectlDn. 

No  thoughtful  Republican  will  afsall  the 
Truman  foreign  policy,  for.  obvlcu:ly  that 
policy  today  is  almost  as  much  a  Republican 
IJoUcy  as  It  Is  a  Democratic  policy.  The  Re- 
publican chairman  of  the  Senate  Co-nmlttee 
on  Foreign  Affairs— Vandenberg— has  con- 
sistently supported  the  Truman  policies  In 
ths  field  of  foreign  relations. 

Mind  you.  I'm  not  criticizing  GOP  Senators 
and  Representatives  for  going  along  irlth  the 
Democratic  administration.  They  deserve 
applause  for  doing  so.  But  they  car  "t  argue 
that  the  Democratic  Party  ought  t<i  be  de- 
feated because  we  haven't  yet  solved  the 
problem  of  how  to  deal  with  the  Bo:shevlk«. 
For   they  have  been  riding  along  vlth  Mr. 

ITBder  the  clrctuutances.  it  woud  obvl- 
ously  be  Uloglcal  to  cast  out  the  Trujnan  ad- 
ministration on  the  ground  that  its  foreign 
policy  had  been  unsatisfactory,  when  that 
policy  has  been  put  through  Congress  by  the 
opposition  seeking  to  displace  hln .  Who 
among  the  eager  Republican  candidates 
cculd  have  under  all  the  circumstances 
formulated  a  better  program  or  done  a  better 
Job? 

Then  there  U  the  matter  of  naU(;nal  de- 
fense. The  argument  of  some  of  the  Re- 
pubUcan  rpokeamen  that  Truman  slould  be 
besten  because  our  nstlonal  defenses  ai- 
Vegedly  have  deteriorated  U  ludlcroi;s. 

Who's  blocking  adequate  national  defense 
anyway? 

President  Trtmian  has  stood  up  firnly  and 
nowagaiiiiily  before  Congress  anc  tirged 
adoption  of  universal  military  sen  ice  and 
pending  action  along  that  line,  restoration 
of  selective  service. 

Certainly  It  U  not  be  who  has  blo<:ked  re- 
armament on  an  adequate  scale.  The  meas- 
uree  that  would  Insure  rearmamect  on  a 
broad  scale  are  now  before  the  Republican- 
controlled  Congress.  They  were  put  :  here  by 
s  President  who  was  brave  enough  to  recom- 
mend them  on  the  very  eve  of  the  Pieslden- 
tlal  campaign  when  he  knew  the  mov  j  would 
hurt  him  pollllcally.  He  put  defense  above 
his  own  political  fortunes. 

1  rsallss.  of  course,  that  everyone  Is  dla- 
turtMd  over  the  ttim  world  affairs  hav }  tafe«i 
Ail  of  us  hoped— how  we  hnpart  tim  «ban 
HiUer  had  been  defeated,  the  vlelarl^us  na- 
tlona  eoQld  Uve  together  In  paaaa  a:id  mu- 
taalmidsrstandlng  WeTe  dlaappolntad. 
shocfead.  and  exasperated  by  Con  mtmlst 
plotting,  trickery,  and  bad  faith  that  oave  aU 
but  wrecked  our  hopes. 

Bm  evsn  In  this  dUBcult  period,  wlaan  In- 
dlgnatton  laavtubly  rises  m  we  read  <rf  t^nne 
new  flovlat  maneuver  or  coup,  it  la  ajr  duty 
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to  keep  our  thinking  straight  and  not  be 
moved  by  the  buncombe  that  irresponsible 
and  ambitious  persons  are  passing  around. 

President  Truman  has  been  both  faith- 
ful and  courageous  in  a  period  that  would 
have  tried  the  patience  of  a  saint.  In  the 
field  of  foreign  relations  the  Republican 
Party  has  followed  his  policies  almost  to  the 
letter.  In  the  domestic  field.  I  am  sure  that 
in  the  end  the  GOP  will  be  driven  by  the  logic 
of  events  to  support  his  national  defense 
program. 

If  the  Republicans  are  going  to  Indict  the 
Truman  administration,  they'll  hare  to  draw 
up  a  corresponding  Indictment  against  them- 
<;elve8.  I  am  confident,  when  they  have  all 
the  facts  at  hand,  the  American  people  will 
vote  to  uphold  the  policies  of  President  Tru- 
man, for  that  Is  the  sound,  consistent,  logi- 
cal course  iwder  the  circumstances. 


same  opportunities  that  are  offered  longer- 
term  enlistees  will  be  offered  them. 
Sincerely  yours, 

ESWAKO  F.  WrrsELL, 

Major  General. 
The  Adjutant  General. 


Volantary  Enlishnent  Versas  the  Draft 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  J.  TWYMAN 

or  nxiNois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  20.  1948 

Mr.  TWYMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  wish  to 
include  a  letter  from  Maj.  Gen.  Edward 
P.  Witsell,  the  Adjutant  General  of  the 
Army,  together  with  my  reply: 
War  Department, 
Thi  ADJxrrANT  GnoaiAL's  OfTic£, 

Washington,  D.  C,  May  17,  1948. 
Hon.  Robert  J.  Twtuan, 

House  of   Rcjnesentattves. 

DcAX  Mr.  Twtman  :  I  refer  to  your  address 
to  the  House,  appearing  on  page  5591  of  the 
Congkessional  Record  of  May  11.  1948.  sub- 
ject: Voluntary  Enlistment  Versus  the  Draft. 

The  Army  has  a  2-year  enlistment  period 
and  offers  to  all  young  men  who  enlist  for 
such  period  the  same  opportunities  for 
specialized  training  and  attendance  at  service 
schools  as  offered  to  longer  term  enlistees. 
The  only  difference  Is  the  fact  that  2-year  en- 
listees are  enlisted  In  the  Regular  Army,  un- 
assigned.  while  the  long-term  enlistees  ars 
permitted  an  Initial  assignment  choice  of  any 
of  the  arms  or  services  open  for  enlistment  at 
the  time  of  application. 

In  general,  enlistees  with  no  prior  service 
are  held  In  receiving  stations  for  approxi- 
mately 4  days,  where  they  are  given  classifi- 
cation tests  and  where  classification  records 
(Form  20)  are  prepared  and  qualified  men 
tentatively  designated  for  schools.  The  en- 
listees then  report  to  their  training  com- 
panies for  13  weeks'  basic  training  At  the 
end  of  the  first  0  weeks  of  this  basic  training, 
the  enlistees  are  sf  aln  Interviewed  by  claasl- 
fteation  personnel,  to  reevaluate  their  Porm 
20  and  make  firm  selections  of  men  to  fill 
technical-school  quotsts.  The  enlistees  not 
selected  for  schools  are  at  that  time  reported 
to  The  Adjutant  General  for  assignment  at 
the  end  of  their  training  cycle.  Those  se- 
lected for  school  are  shipped  directly  to  their 
respective  school  assignments  by  the  training 
divisions  upon  completion  of  their  basic 
training.  If  the  applicant  Is  not  selected 
while  at  the  training  center  to  attend  a  school 
h"  may  make  application  at  any  time  during 
his  enlistment  period  and  If  qualified  be  so 
assigned. 

We  will  be  very  happy  to  have  a  representa- 
tive of  the  Army  contact  the  two  young  men 
whoee  letter  you  quote,  and  Inform  them 
that  the  Army  does  have  a  short-term  enlist- 
ment and.  should  they  enlist  for  2  years,  the 
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Congress  or  the  Unttbd  Statks, 

House  of  Rttrxsxntativxs. 
Washington.  D.  C,  May  20.  1948. 
MaJ.  Gen.  Edward  F.  WrrsEU., 
The  Adjutant  General, 

War  Department.  Washington,  D.  C. 

Mt  Dear  General  Wrrsxix:  This  will  reply 
to  your  letter  of  May  17.  referring  to  my  re- 
marks on  May  11.  There  Is  nc  material  dif- 
ference between  what  I  said  and  what  is  con- 
tained in  your  letter.  I  was  told  by  the 
Army  Recruiting  Office  in  Washington  that  a 
2-year  enlistment  In  the  Ground  Forces 
would  mean  that  the  volunteer  would  be  un- 
aasigned  and  assured  of  no  other  training 
than  the  original  basic  training.  I  was  told 
that  he  would  be  given  no  preference  as  to 
the  branch  of  service  to  which  he  would  be 
assigned  or  the  area  In  which  he  would 
serve.  It  is  my  belief  that  the  Army  Ground 
Forces  would  obtain  more  men  by  lowering 
the  period  of  enlistment  to  2  years.  In  this 
way.  the  Army  would  fulfill  the  objectives 
expected  under  universal  military  training 
and  selective  service  by  establishing  a  reservs 
of  trained  men. 

While  we  are  on  the  subject,  I  can  see  no 
reason  why  the  enlistments  of  men  now  In 
the  Army  could  not  be  extended  for  a  shorter 
period.  I  see  no  reason  why  a  man  now  In 
the  Army  and  fully  trained  should  ha\e  to 
reenlist  for  a  minimum  of  3  years  If  he  wants 
to  stay  In  the  Army.  It  seems  'o  me  that  If 
enlistments  could  be  extended  for  1  yeai-  the 
Army  would  retain  more  trained  men.  1  here 
are  many  men  now  In  the  armed  services 
who  would  be  willing  to  remain  If  they  <ould 
do  so  on  a  shorter  period. 

I  thank  you  for  your  letter  and  I  feel  that 
If  the  statements  contained  therein  were 
more  generally  understood,  and  if  the  Im- 
plied assurances  were  fully  carried  out,  the 
Army  Ground  Forces  would  have  no  difBirulty 
in  filling  their  requirements.  I  also  feel 
that  If  the  Army  were  to  permit  men  to  en- 
list volimtarily  on  the  same  basis  as  is  con- 
templated in  the  proposed  legislation  celling 
for  the  reestabllshment  of  selective  se.-vlce, 
that  there  would  be  no  need  for  such  lei^;lsla- 
tlon. 

Thanking  you  for  writing  me,  I  am. 
Sincerely  yours, 

ROBEST  J.  TWTMiN. 


With  the  United  States  Army  b  Japan 
EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRANCES  P.  BOLTON 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOD8X  OF  BSPRBSKNTATn^ES 

Thursday,  May  20.  1948 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the 
Record.  I  include  the  following  letter 
from  one  of  our  good  citizens  who  saw 
service  in  World  War  II: 

You  asked  me  In  your  letter  If  I  could  tell 
you  something  of  my  experiences.  Now  that 
they  are  over  I  would  like  very  much  to.  I 
was  assigned  to  the  Sixty-second  Signal  Bat- 
talion which  was  located  In  Sendal  (about 
200  miles  north  of  Tokyo).  I  eventually  be- 
came a  staff  sergeant.  I  have  very  few  com- 
plaints concerning  the  Army  in  Japan  The 
(ood  was  usually  excellent  and  tbe  few  occa- 


sloni  when  it  was  not  so  good  were  forgivable 
We  were  quite  fortunate  In  being^talMtshed 
In  a  newly  buUt  camp  which  was  knDoat  an 
exact  model  of  camps  in  the  States  They 
were  quite  satUfactory.  I  know  that  some  at 
the  men  In  other  units  were  not  so  fortunate 
as  to  living  quarters,  but  I  do  believe  that 
every  effort  Is  t>eing  made  to  rectify  these 
conditions.  Tbe  biggeet  problem  and  tha 
biggest  source  of  complaint  Is  recreation. 
There  are  simply  not  the  facilities  to  take 
care  of  the  men.  Those  facilities  which  do 
exist  are  not  always  properly  mslntalned. 
For  example,  the  movies  are  In  most  casca 
old  and  In  too  many  cases  poor.  I  believe 
that  all  tjrpes  of  movies  should  be  shown, 
because  I  know  that  the  type  which  I  enjoy 
Is  not  the  same  as  many  of  the  other  men. 
but  I  do  object  when  seven  oonsecutivs 
movies  (2  weeks  of  entertainment)  have  In 
the  starring  roles  either  Gene  Autry  or  Roy 
Rogers.  The  antl-fraternlzatlon  policy  has 
In  my  particular  sution  effectively  cut  all 
but  Ullclt  contacU  with  the  Japanese.  I  per- 
sonally feel  that  the  time  for  such  a  policy 
has  passed.  I  do  not  believe  that  it  accom- 
plishes any  objective.  Including  the  preven- 
tion of  venereal  disease,  but  rather  that  It  Is 
driving  most  of  the  men  to  an  illicit  manner 
of  living. 

A  fact  which  a  great  many  people  faU  to 
realize  is  that  the  morale  problems  of  an 
occupation  army  are  In  many  ways  differ- 
ent from  those  of  a  combat  army.  It  Is  quite 
true  that  fear  has  no  place,  but  boredom 
and  total  disinterest  have  done  their  work 
on  many  a  man.  It  is  quite  difficult  for  the 
average  GI  to  see  that  he  Is  accomplishing 
anything  more  than  subsistence  operations. 
There  Is  not  even  the  lure  of  future  action 
(which,  although  it  Involves  horror,  is  still 
looked  forward  to),  to  interest  the  man. 
One  respect  In  which  I  feel  that  the  Army 
has  completely  failed  U  the  troop-informa- 
tion program.  I  received  one  Indoctrination 
when  I  landed  In  Japan  (they  told  us  not 
to  eat  the  food  and  that  is  about  all)  and 
one  other  during  the  15  months  1  was  there. 
This  one  I  think  was  a  comedy.  It  certainly 
looked  like  one.  If  it  had  a  point  it  never 
made  it  to  the  200  men  that  were  gathered 
to  see  It.  It  U  quite  true  that  we  had 
troop-Information  hour  every  Saturday 
morning,  but  it  was  despised  by  the  olBcers 
and  enlisted  men  alike.  The  people  who  set 
It  up  have  prepared  briefing  disctisslons 
which  In  most  cases  are  read  In  a  diUl  mono- 
tone to  the  troops.  These  briefs  are  not  de- 
liberate propaganda,  but  If  you  take  them 
word  for  word,  you  can  very  easUy  get  a  one- 
sided, and  not  always  the  rlght-slded.  view- 
point of  the  world.  Discussion  could  elimi- 
nate this  fault,  but  there's  no  dlsctisslon. 
The  point  which  I  em  trying  to  make  Is  tbst 
the  Army  Is  depending  on  local  eommsnders 
to  carry  out  a  program  of  troop  training. 
These  men  have  neither  the  ability,  the  de- 
sire, ncs-  the  training  to  carry  out  such  a  pro- 
gram. I  think  they  could  very  nicely  solve 
the  whole  situation  by  developing  a  really 
trained  cadre  to  circulate  among  the  ranous 
units  and  conduct  the  .urogram. 

I  started  out  by  saying  that  I  didn't  have 
complaints.  1  hope  you  will  consider  the 
above  more  as  an  observation.  There  are 
many  things  which  go  wrong  In  the  Army. 
I  don't  doubt  that  you  hear  of  them  fre- 
quently. I  personally  feel  that  these  are 
not  In  most  cases  the  result  of  a  bad  system, 
but  in  the  lack  of  capable  administrators, 
or  In  the  number  cf  men  now  in  tbe  Army 
who  simply  aren't  men  enough  to  accept  the 
regimenutlon  which  the  Army  demands. 
That  cannot  be  blamed  on  the  Army.  I 
hope  that  you  are  not  tmder  the  Imprea* 
slon  that  I  liked  the  Army.  On  tbe  con* 
trary.  one  of  the  happteet  nxMnents  of  my 
life  occurred  when  I  received  my  dtsehsrge 
St  Camp  Stoneman  In  March.  I  merely 
malnUln  that  it  Is  poasttiU  to  get  along  In 
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and  that  conditions  ara  not.  In 
.  Intolarabla. 
tike  quMtloa  which  I  bav*  bean 
•Inca  I  cam*  home  la  what  la 
>.     You  are  undoubtedly  familiar 
physical  appearance  and  manner 
3f  tba  Japanese.     I  was  deeply  In- 
the  effects  wblcb  the  occupation 
on  tbem.     As  I  have  said  our  con* 
extremely   limited.     I   did   note, 
that    there   are   several    Important 
Perhaps  the  most  noticeable  ts  the 
which  women  have  won.     It  Is 
tTerywhere  and  as  far  as  I  know  Is 
The  Japanese   have   been  ex- 
tive  with  ua  aaa  aay 
be  traced  to  oceuftMom 
■mcertty    Is   a   matter   for    time 
efiperts    to   determine.     I    feel    that 
or  has  lost  little  of  bU  dignity, 
has  been  lost  has  gone  to  Oen- 
I  wlah  I  knew  what  the 
kas  accomplished.     I  deeply  resent 
that  Information  on  J^pan   ts  not 
from  aCAP.     I  believe  that  we  have 
>  know  the  plants  and  resulu  of 
i!;tary  autocracy  l*  not  under  any 
in  agreement  with  the  principles 
cy.     I  aerlcualy  doubt  that  It  can 
as   a   security   measure.     I   alao 
the  the  censorship  Is  extreme  and 
conducive  to  good  govcnunent.    In 
of  other  problems  I  bop*  that  the 
Will  not  aaglect  to  e— aaet  a  fair. 
and  noapoliucal  Un«BUt»tlon  of 
ese  occupation.     If  footf  kas  been 
rtainly  should  not  b*  nndaoe,  but 
thst  light  should  be  brought 
n 
advantage  of  a  10-day  furknigb  to 
It  I  particularly  MMiiighal  wbar* 
t  of  the  time)  la  In  gNat  oaaUMt 
There   is.  as  far  as  I  could  see. 
■r«ler  in  China.    There  are  many 
aari  aMaf  ■okliara.  but  I  don't 
tmXtf  kallate  in   t  lelr   govern- 
to  us  thftt  b«  would  be  mtMb 
(I)  We  went  hooM:  (3)  the  Oov- 
waa  overthrown:  and  (3)   the  ChU 
took  over     On  the  other  band  oitr 
at  the  niCA  (Chinese  operated) 
sympathetic  to  us  and  beped  to 
OUna  eontlnue  hu  government  of 
dont  bellvve  that  most  ot  the  Chi- 
what  they  waat  bs  politics.    They 
an  end  to  laflatloo.  a  home.  food. 
They  don't  have  It  now.     Until 
[  don't  see  how  you  can  talk  Intel- 

to  them, 
hope  that  I  bavent  bored  you  with 
obeiervatlons.    I  don't  claim  to  know 
Chtaa  aad  Japan,  but  I  do  know 
of  every  country  have 
te   with    ours    In 
I  and  every  other  fellow 
la  foliif  to  beve  to  worry  about  the 
•ad  m^ybe  fight  it.    The  American 
t  of  privileges  Is  one  that  needs  to 
and  shared.    I  hope  that  the  peo- 
reallae  It. 


tba  Halted  SUtaa. 
aadgM 


Feil«ral  Aid  to  Education 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 


ANTONIO  M.  FERNANDEZ 


or  KKW  MBUCO 

HOCSX  OF 


A'nVBS 


ThursdCM.  Mat  20.  1948 

FERNANDEZ.  Mr  Speaker. 
educau»n»  labor  organizations 
thinking  peopte  tai  the  country 
forget  if  the  progreas  so  far  ac- 
ted   toward    the    enactment    of 


Federal  aid  to  schools  Is  lost  by  failure 
on  the  part  of  the  House  to  act  before 
udjournment.  Many  of  us  in  the  House 
are  anxious  that  we  be  Riven  the  oppor- 
tunity to  support  Federal  aid  for  educa- 
tion on  the  floor  of  this  House.  The 
matter  has  been  debated  by  committees 
for  30  years,  and  there  is  no  excuse  for 
failure  of  the  House  to  act  with  dispatch. 
Under  leave  heretofore  granted.  I  in- 
clude for  the  Record  an  editorial  from 
the  Christian  Science  Monitor  of  May 
18.  from  the  pen  of  Josephine  Ripley 
irtikti  reads  as  follows: 

Kdocatiom  Is  Losmo  Oaotnta 
AM  arnuA-n  mkvack  raoM  wasmihctom 

I  By  Josephine  Ripley) 
Wasximoton.— While   Congress    hems    and 
haws  over  granting  Federal  aid  to  the  Na- 
tion's schooU,  thoueanai  a<  pupUs  every  year 
are  cuttu^   theU:  edtieatloa  abort   becauae 
>  school  programs, 
than  1.000.000  children  drop  otK  at 
each  year  before  completing  a  blgh- 
educatlon. 

Not  all  of  these  quit  becauae  of  dlsaattsfae- 
Uon  with  the  value  of  their  educational  pro- 
gram, to  be  sure.  Some  marry;  others  are 
forced  by  flnanclal  clrctunstancea  to  go  to 
work,  and  a  few  withdraw  for  health  reasons. 
But  surveys  show  tha\  many,  probably 
the  majority,  leave  because  they  feel  thst  ths 
lebool  program  has  little  of  practical  value 
to  offer  tbem.  This  msy  be  due  to  poor  or 
Bidl0Mant  teaching,  or  Insdequate  buildings 
•ad  equipment,  or  to  lack  of  IntercsUng  es- 
iraaurrtcular  aetlvltlee. 

The  le  low-lncoaa  Mataa  aMot  urgently 
la  need  of  Anandal  tmimmam  are  the  ooee 
hardest  hit  by  the  exodus.  Tbeae  Matea  are 
able  to  spend  only  ;83  18  per  pttpU  tat  edu- 
aaMoa.  te  eootraat  to  llfS.M  par  ptipll  which 
la  spent  by  tbe  blffb-taeoaM  Btatee. 

■ducators  are  alarmed  over  tbla  aecaleratad 
rate  at  which  pupila  are  dropptBg  out  at 
•ehool.  They  have  reaa'.>n  to  be.  It  means 
that  education  In  thia  country  la  not  even 
boidtaff  tti  own.    It  Is  losing  ground. 

Back  in  1031.  ths  record  shows  that  for 
every  1.000  children  who  enrolled  In  the  Ofth 
grade,  only  310  romataed  to  finish  high 
school.  But  each  year  for  the  next  10  there 
was  a  gain.  untU  1940.  310  pupils  out  of  every 
1.000  remained  to  become  high -school 
seniors. 

During  the  war,  the  upwsrd  trend  was 
halted.  Now  It  has  been  .•^versed.  Today. 
only  4A3  out  of  ovary  1.000  ^fth-grade  pupi:s 
remain  to  eoaplato  tbalr  hldh-eehool  educa- 
tion.    In  other  words.  M7  drop  out. 

It  Is  an  appalling  figure,  f  This  increaalng 
tendency  to  quit  school  is  reeochlaed  not 
only  as  deUlmentsJ  to  the  prcgreee  of  tbe 
individual  jiwiinalef  but  to  the  Nstton  as 
well 

"If  secondary  education  constitutes  an  es- 
sential mlnlmtim  of  tralali^  *  *  *  the 
Nation  can  HI  afford  the  prodigious  waste 
of  human  reeourcee  lepreaented  by  S47  per 
1.000  who  leava  school  praaaatxirely."  de- 
clared the  National  EducaUon  Association  In 
a  recent  statement. 
Selective  Service  fUidlngs  pointed  up  these 
ktlonal  deficlenclee  sharply  during  the 
Hoc  only  that,  but  a  comparlaoa  be- 
twaaa  World  War  I  and  World  War  II  sta- 
tlrttea  show  that  no  Improvement  bad  been 
made  In  those  years  betwe«n  In  leveling  tbe 
regional  Inequalities  In  education. 

The  NEA  terms  this  "no  lees  than  a  na- 
tional tragedy."  which  may  be  traced  back 
to  tbe  lack  of  adequate  funds  for  schools  In 
tbe  educationally  undarprtvUicad  Stttas. 

If  Congress  should  pam  tba  fMO.OOO.OOO 
Federal  aid  to  education  bill,  much  could  be 
done  to  correct  that  tragedy. 

Propossls  for  FMeral  aid  In  order  to  give 
the  child  In  the  low-Income  Southern  States 


as  good  an  education  aa  a  child  tt>  tbe  rlche 
Northern  SUtes  are  nothing  new  , 

When  the  draft  rejections  for  Ullteracy  In 
World  War  I  brought  out  the  lack  of  school- 
ing In  many  Statea,  the  American  Federation 
of  Labor  began  a  campaign  for  Federal  fundi 
for  public  schools  which  has  continued  fo- 
30  years. 

Widespread  interest  was  stlmulsted  by  th>> 
report  of  the  President's  Advisory  Commltte>! 
for  Iducatlon  In  1038.  which  showed  the  vary  • 
Ing  ability  of  the  States  to  finance  8Cboo:i 
This  concern  was  heightened  by  the  loss  ot 
teachers,  which  began  to  be  felt  early  In 
World  War  n. 

LHigtby  baartacB  have  been  held  In  every 
seaalOB  of  Ooogresa  for  a  decade,  but  only 
twice  has  a  Federal  aid  bill  reached  the 
floor — once  In  1943.  when  after  6  dsys  of 
debate  It  was  sent  back  to  tbe  Senate  com- 
mittee, and  again.  In  March  of  this  year,  wbe  i 
the  Senate  finally  put  Ita  aMMnp  of  approvtl 
on  the  legislation  by  a  vote  of  S3  to  22. 

Now  it's  up  to  tbe  House,  and  what  Is  hap- 
pening with  regard  to  the  leglalatlon  Is  ex- 
actly nothing.  The  House  bill  waa  approved. 
8  to  3.  by  a  aubcommlttee  of  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor  almost  a  yenr  ago. 
but  aa  yet  the  full  committee  baa  taken  no 
action,  and  apparently  none  Is  contemplated 
In  tbe  Immediate  future.  At  least  nothing  ta 
scheduled. 

This  delay  seami  doubly  unfortimatc  In 
view  of  the  liMiaaaliig  and  costly  rate  at 
which  young  iiaarlra  appears  to  be  playirg 
hooky. 


VFW  Urge  Housiof  Prograi 


BTTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  MELVIN  PRICE 

or   ILUMOIS 

IN  THS  HOOn  or  RIPRC8KNTATTVE8 

Thuridat.  Mat  20.  19it 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Mr  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
RicoiD.  I  include  herewith  a  letter  wlilt  h 
I  received  today  from  the  Department 
of  lUlnoU  Vctawna  oi  Foreign  Wars  urg- 
ing <*Dngr««kmfil  action  on  a  housing 
procram. 

I  also  Include  herewith  the  reply  whlcii 
I  made  to  the  department  commander: 
DiPAaTMSirr  or  IixiNOia. 
VrmuMS  or  FoaooM  Wass. 

Chicago.  III..  May  tS.  1949. 
Hon   Mklvim  Panrx. 

Hou»«  Office  Buildtng. 

Waitungton.  D  C. 

DBAS  Coi«cai3aMAN  Paicx.  The  Illinois  De- 
partaoent  of  Veterans  of  Foreign  Ware  en- 
oloaee  a  report  on  veterans'  housing  In  1111- 
nou.  AfUr  reading  It.  you  will  agree  tbit 
a  houalng  program  u  an  Unmedlate  necessity. 
The  nouee  Banking  and  Ctirreucy  Commlc- 
tee.  which  has  refused  to  act  on  the  probic  n 
for  2  years,  should  be  discharged  at  once  m> 
that  aetloo  can  be  taken.  Ballad  dowj. 
facu  are: 

Thousands  of  rettimed  veterans  and  their 
famUlee  are  existing  In  shacks,  trailer*. 
dilapidated  buildings,  or  living  doubled -up 
with  relaUvee. 

Complaints  run  from  no  toilets,  no  water. 
wet  basements,  filth,  mud.  no  plsygrounds. 
rat  bites  suffered  by  chUdren.  to  general  y 
crowded  unsanitary  living  conditions. 

Tbe  ordlaary  veteran  with  a  wife  and  ot\e 
or  two  children  eanos  from  HOC  to  8200  pi-r 
month,  less  deductions  for  lay-cfls.  sickness, 
or  accldenta.  On  theee  earnings  he  csn 
afford  to  pay  about  040  per  month  for  hous- 
ing. He  caimot  buUd  and  be  cannot  fird 
anything  decent  to  rent. 
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Staadanl  construction  costs  In  most  north- 
em  cities  for  a  four-room  house  run 
810.000  to  811.000;  for  a  five-room  house, 
812.000  to  814.000.  Prefabricated  houses 
cost  88.000  to  811.500  when  lot  and  incidentals 
are  Included. 

Banking  and  loan  companies  will  not  ad- 
vance money  for  new-home  construction 
without  substantial  down  payments,  and 
they  vrlll  risk  only  about  30  percent  value 
on  OI  guaranteed  home  loana. 

Conclusion :  Immediate  action  Is  necessary. 
Congress  must  provide  legislative  support  for 
the  building  of  rental  housing,  both  private 
and  public.  This  Is  the  only  way  to  give 
veterans  adequate  bousing,  quickly,  cheaply. 

Supplementing  this  rental -housing  pro- 
gram shotild  be  a  provision  boosting  the 
OI  loan  guaranty  to  87.500  so  that  those  who 
desire  to  build  or  buy  s  home  can  do  so. 

We  ask  every  Member  of  Congress  to  sup- 
port    the    Taft-Ellender-Wagner     bUl     and 
Members  of  the  House  specifically   to  sign 
discharge  petition  No.  6  immediately. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Cakl  k.  Rics. 
Illinois      Department      Commander, 
VcteranB  of  Foreign  Wars. 

Attest: 

Da.  Hklfsich. 

Department  Housing  Chairman. 

Mat  20.  1948. 

Mr.  Caki.  E   Rns. 

lUirujts  Department  Commander, 
Vetermnt  of  Foreign  Wars, 
Chicago  4.  III. 
DxAs  CoMMAKDia  Rics :     I  am  In  receipt 
of  your  letter  of  May  16.  1048.  with  which 
you  enclose  a  report  on  veterans  housing  In 
lUlnoU. 

I  am  indeed  happy  to  see  the  Veterans  of 
Foreign  Wsrs  taking  stich  great  interest  In 
thU  very  important  mattar.  I  have  been 
fighting  (or  an  adeqtiata  hotulng  program 
since  I  becsms  a  Member  of  Congress.  I 
am  as  disappointed  as  are  the  members  of 
your  orgsnlaatlon  In  the  fallive  of  Congreea 
to  recognise  this  great  need. 

I  am  happy  to  be  able  to  adviae  you  that 
I  was  among  the  first  10  signers  of  a  peti- 
tion to  discharge  the  House  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee  from  further  consld- 
eraUon  of  the  Taft-Blender-Wagner  bUl  so 
that  It  could  be  brought  to  the  floor  for 
prompt  action. 

You  have  my  full  assurance  of  coopera- 
tion in  your  efforts  to  secure  sctlon  from 
the  Congress  on  a  housing  program. 

I  am  today  inserting  yoiu-  letter  In  the 
(imiiisiasinuii  Ricoes  so  that  It  can  come 
to  tbe  Bttentlon  of  all  the  Members  of  the 
House 

With  kindest  personal  regards. 
Sincerely  yours. 

MxLviH  Paics. 
Member   of   Congress. 


Seattle.  Wash.,  area.    The  article  I  In- 
clude was  written  by  Dr.  Nathanael  H. 
Engle,  director  of  the  Bureau  of  Busitiess 
Research.  College  of  Economics  and  Bus- 
iness, University  of  Washington.    The 
comparative  costs  of  living  which  are 
Indicated  apply  to  city  of  Seattle  in  1939 
and  the  first  6  months  of  1947.  but  are 
equally  applicable  to  many  other  areas 
of   our  country   and   are   substantially 
identical  to  those  which  might  be  drawn 
from  a  similar  study  related  to  Wsish- 
ington.  D.  C.     It  should  be  noted,  too. 
Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  latest  flgure.s  in 
this  comparative  table  are  for  1947  and 
that  the  cost  of  U\ing  has  continued  to 
rise  throughout  most  parts  of  the  couatry 
since  that  time  according  to  studies  made 
by  the  Natural  Resources  Committee  the 
Bureau  of  Home  Economics,  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture,  and 
the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics. 

COST   or   LIVINO   n»    SCATTLa 

(By  N.  H.  Bngle.  director,  of  Business  Re- 
search.   University    of   Washington . 

Blatng  prices  hsve  hit  everyone.  Tbe  ex- 
act effect  Is  hard  to  measure  because  of  the 
Inadequacy  of  tbe  statistical  data.  The  most 
recent  detaUed  statistics  on  the  cost  of  liv- 
ing in  Seattle  by  major  components  are  for 
the  month  of  June  1947.  More  recent  figures 
on  the  total  cost  have  been  released,  but  they 
tell  only  part  of  the  story. 

For  exsmple.  the  total  cost  of  llvlrg,  as 
reported  by  the  United  States  Buretiu  of 
Labor  StatUtlcs  In  Sesttle.  Increased  ^y  5S 
or  60  percent  for  the  first  half  of  1041  over 
the  average  for  tbe  year  1800.  The  i.ctual 
ooat  of  living,  however.  Increased  by  nearly 
20  percent  more  according  to  our  ca.cula- 
tlons. 

Take,  for  lUtistratlon.  the  typical  Seattle 
family  which  had  In  19M  an  Income  of  12^00 
or  a  little  over  840  per  week.  A  study  made 
in  the  Bureau  of  Buslnsse  Beaearch  indlcatea 
the  foUowlng  disposition  of  the  Income  of 
the  typical  family  lor  1989,  with  a  compari- 
son showing  what  It  would  take  In  1!)47  to 
malnum  the  same  level  of  living  and  allow 
the  same  percentage  of  savUigs. 
Comparative  costs 


Postal  Salary  lacreaset  and  the  Cost  of 
LiTing 


1046.  Thus  the  1046  Income  o(  wace  aiMl 
salary  workers  was  nearly  S  (2.0)  times  as 
great  as  that  before  the  war. 

IIAL  XMCOMB 

ToUl  real  Income  of  those  workers  after 
allowing  for  the  rise  In  tbe  cost  of  living 
was  thus  over  twice  as  high  In  1946  as  be- 
fore the  war.  as  compared  with  an  increase 
In  toul  real  Income  of  about  77  percent  fw 
all  tbe  people  of  the  State  combined. 

In  King  County,  according  to  data  com- 
piled by  the  Stato  departn^ent  of  conserva- 
tion and  development,  average  hourly  pay 
In  six  tiaslc  Industries  incre.ased  from  80.918 
to  8149  between  September  1940-August 
1941  and  May-August  1946.  or  by  63  per- 
cent. The  coet-of-llvlng  Index  over  the 
same  period  rose  by  33  percent.  Actual  cost 
was  probably  higher  by  10  or  16  polnu. 

Total  pay  rolls  In  the  sU  basic  industries, 
however,  more  than  doubled  over  the  same 
years.  Thus  workers  In  King  Country's  sU 
basic  industries  were  better  rtf  as  a  whole 
by  some  40-50  percent  In  real  Income  In 
1946  as  compared  with  the  last  prewar  year 
1940-41.  Even  on  an  hourly  rate,  they  en- 
joyed B  gain  of  some  22  percent  over  and 
above  tbe  rise  In  the  cost-of-llvlns  index. 

To  be  stu^.  neither  the  total  Income  nor 
the  hourly  rates  measure  Individual  Incomes. 
We  have  no  data  available  on  the  distribu- 
tion of  individual  incomes  since  1939.  At 
that  time,  arage  and  salary  Income  receivers 
were  distributed  as  follows  In  Seattle: 

I8TIMATED    DtSnUBOTION 

An  Indirect  measure  of  tbe  distribution 
of  income  for  1947  In  comparison  with  1940 
Is  available  from  the  sample  census  of  bous- 
ing taken  this  year.  The  following  tabula- 
tion may  be  of  interest  fur  that  reasoa  aa 
well  as  for  tU  direct  bearing  on  the  ooet  at 
housing. 
Percentage  distribution  of  rented  dtoellings 

in  8eettl4  metropolitan  dUtriet,  1940  and 

1947 
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or 

HON.  HOMER  R.  JONES 

or    WASHIKOTOH 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  20.  1948 

Mr.  JONES  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record  I  include  an  article 
appearing  in  the  Aprtl  1948  Issue  of 
Western  Selling  which  portrays  very 
vividly  the  need  and  Justice  for  a  salary 
increase  for  Federal  employees  In  the 
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.—  mcaxAaa  nt  imcoiib 
While  some  Indlvldtials  and  some  ijroups 
may  have  enjoyed  as  great  an  Increiise  In 
Income  ss  74  percent,  many  did  not.  Con- 
sider the  plight  of  the  whlte-coUar  worker, 
the  annuitant,  or  the  pensioner  witli  fixed 
Income.  MJany  who  were  In  the  82.200-a- 
year  class  In  1939  remain  there  todiy.  or 
not  much  above  It.  For  them  there  Is  no 
surplus  for  savings. 

According  to  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  estimates,  the  per  caplU 
tocome  of  the  people  of  Washlngtcm  In- 
creased from  8688  In  1939  to  81.346  In  1946, 
and  the  Increase  for  1947  probably  has  been 
at  about  the  same  rate,  or  a  tlgiu^e  about 
2',  times  the  1939  level. 

Wages  and  salaries,  which  totaled  8668.- 
000000  In  1939,  had  expanded  to  12.268.- 
OOO.CCO    in    1944   and    were   81, 944.000,  XK)   In 


Soores:  U.  6.  Ccomu  Bweau  There  !•  some evideors 
tliat  the  IM7  total  b  tkert  abuut  Ul.Oi»  dweOlM  ontts. 
rhiefly  l-rof>tTi  MfinnnvaU  In  tht  lo« -Income  bracket 
Allowing  for  '  [>ancy  would  loirw  lh«-  mt<d4an 

rentaltot^ii  »ij[;hilv  th«di«uihuttonpotlern. 

The  definite  and  aubstantlal  shift  In  this 
rental  pattern  to  the  higher  brackeU  reflects 
a  similar  shift  In  Income  distribution.  Thut. 
four  times  as  many  tenants  were  paying  860 
or  more  In  1947  as  in  1940;  over  three  times 
as  many  paid  from  840  to  849,  and  one  and 
two-thirds  as  many  paid  from  830  to  839. 
Percentages  In  the  lower  renUl  brafckeu  were 
much  lower  In  1947.  even  when  allowance  Is 
made  for  a  possible  discrepancy  In  the  count. 

If  half  of  our  Income  receivers  get  82.800 
or  less  this  year,  the  content  of  their  living 
iB  greatly  reduced  by  the  rise  of  74  percent 
over  1989  to  an  equivalent  of  an  income  of 
less  than  81.500  In  1939  dollars. 

Those  with  higher  Incomes  are  less  severely 
affected,  although  very  few  csn  look  with 
complacency  upon  food  costs  nearly  double 
prewar  levels  and  total  costs  of  living  74 
percent  above  prewar  1939. 

KCCOM  MXM  DATIOKS 

These  few  facts  caU  for  appropriate  action 
to  halt  the  rising  cost  of  living.  They  also 
point  to  the  spots  where  the  shoe  i^ndMa 
tightest— food,  clothing,  house  ftimUblngs. 
snd  housing. 

And  it  la  to  the  Immediato  advantage  of 
every  segment  of  society  to  explore  aU  pos- 
sible corrective  meesures. 
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EXtENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HOMER  D.  ANGELL 

or  oaMOM 
m  THK  HOUSE  or  RBPHWKNTATIVW 

hursdav.  May  20.  1948 
aWgELL.    Mr.    Speaker,    under 

xtend  my  remarks  in  the  BMC- 

l^clude   the    following    editorial 

Oregon  Journal  of   May    14, 
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gMviAaL*  aacoaa  or  labor  piacb 
B.  Dc««y.  who  thinks  Nw 


rautloaa  iword  U  prstty  good 
t  hMttata  to  Mf  ao.  bad  to  do  a 
nsturad  baektracktag  wfcaa  ha 
Oragon'B    raoord    far    taMMlal 
wondsr.    Thara  u  plsnty  of  )uatt' 
tha  tarm— aoUMd  by  U»ok  naafa* 
la  oUmt  natloaal 


(or  th«  Orvgon  tra* 

jMM  lo  light  St  tba 

lijajllng  of  tlM  l>ertUnd  lsbor-man« 

imittaa  yat»r<af. 
•fammlttaa  is  mad*  up  of  and  tup' 
jrtntiy  by  manatamoMt  *"U****i 
d  by  Laa  Stoll.  foraMr  lUraator  of 
amptoymattt  sarvic*  and  nf   the 
_jwar  Oommlasion.    It  baliavsa  that 
M  aubatttulo  for  aoUaettva  barialn- 
s  •yatan  of  fraa  tntarprlss     It 
that  tba  graatsat  alngla  factor 
ih*  friction  and  •trlfs  that 
other  autaa  Uea  In  labor  and 
knowing,  trusting,  and  balltv- 
intagrtty  of  one  another, 
jpblylng   this   principle,    the    Portland 
mjkuagement  committee  has  been  In- 
durlng  the  past  year.  In  tettllnR 
_„  disputes,  moving  in  and  averting 
kftpr  all  efforts  at  collective  bargain- 
failed  and  facilities  of  the  concUla- 
bad  been  employed  to  no  avail, 
hand  in  18  other  dlaputas.  also  at 
iMl   of   interested    partisa.   and    ad- 
w|th   88   different    manas^ment    asso- 
and    Individual    employers    and    47 
unions  concerning  the  best  means 
industrial    peace.      Serious 
thus  averted  In  the  conslruc- 
pAbUablnft.   manufacturing,   transpor- 
other  Industries. 

.  and  squaUy  vital  sagment  of  the 

UbcT-managemant     committee's 

to  promoUon  of  job-making  pro]- 

M  Induatrtaa.    TbU  has  been  carried 

(lose  cooperation  with  the  Portland 

of  Commerce,  the  port  development 

the  port  and  dock  commissions. 

Or^aon  dalagatton  In  Congress.    This. 

off.  ^ 

)Ter-all  raault:  Continuous  produc- 
i  fadily  increasing  development  of  tha 
fiiploymant  at  an  aU-tlme.  peacutUna 


WiNNrrKA,  lu...  Jfay  19.  IHt. 
Bon.  Bax^r  B.  Chuicr. 

JiOMM  o/  Representatives. 

Washington.  D.  C. 
py^ft  U*.  CHcacR    Our  only  son  David  was 
kUled  in  combat  at  19      He  died  for  his  coun- 
try  and  a  better  way  of  life  for  all  of  us.     He 
did  not  give  his  life  that  England  should  use 
American  money  to  arm  Arabs  to  kUl  bis  co- 
roUfltoateta  la  laraal.    We  cannot  sund  silent 
wkUa  Wr^"**^  aaafcas  a  Coventry  of  Tel  Aviv. 
As  gold-star  parents  of  an  AaMTtcan  soldier, 
we  demand  that  England  ba  brought  to  an 
account  for  the  mls'jae  of  American  money 
and  the  violation  of  the  splrU  and  covenanU 
of     the     United     Nations.    Tba    (toUbaraU 
bombing  of  civilians  in  Israel  makaa  a  aaock- 
•ry  of  the  cemeteries  where  our  gallant  war 
dawd  rest  under  croaaas  and  under  Stars  of 
David. 

We   wUh    to    make    the    following    polnU 
clear 

1.  ■wgHiig  baa  kaan  tt 
of  MttloBa  of  geOara  vortli  of 
taasa 

U    Bnglnnd  waa  the  reclplOIlt  of  MJIOXKO.* 
000  of  a  loan-gift  from  America 

a  To  England  baa  bean  altucatad  tha  major 
portimt  of  the  tgO.0OO.0O0MO  BIF  fund 

4.  K^llMlg  la  using  AflMttOMI  MO  tfoUan 
and  JlEnrlMli  tvnd-leaaa  ■guipimt  to  kill 
Jews  who  sra  defending  their  own  soil  against 
tbe  ruthless  and  ssvbks  sigressur 

Whatever  the  garb  of  the  sgftreMora,  the 
world  should  know  thst  levin  of  Oreat 
Britain  lupplled  the  olBcers  the  arms  and 
Um  OKmay  to  wage  war  on  Israel.  The  com- 
ig  of  the  Trans-Jordsn  Legion  U  In  the 
_  of  IfaJ  Oen  John  B  Olubb  and  Brlga- 
glar  R.  J  C.  Bruadhurst  of  the  British  Army. 
BiVtn'i  aUMWMement  thnt  these  Bngllsb 
goaarala  and  ttaalr  subordinate  Eni;lish  ogk 
cars  are  now  acting  as  private  cituens.  will 
not  fool  anybody  Bsryptlan  planes  and  the 
Bgyptlan  Army  are  British  puppeU.  as  are 
the  other  attackers  of  Israel. 

We  earnestly  hope  that  you  wUl  lend  your 
strength  and  your  eloquence  to  secure  imme- 
dUte  aid  for  the  beleaguered  Jews  of  Isrsel. 
With  warmest  personal  regards,  we  are. 
Sincerely  joun. 

IAN    LiBIiON 


ouU)  turning 


lt;ae. 
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has  l>e€n  trying  for  years  to  get  an  ade- 
quate pension  bill  enacted.     Each  year 
the  rising  cost  of  living  has  made  the 
need  greater  and  greater.    Yet.  month's 
go  by.    Years  pass.  Congress  comes  and 
goes,  and  our  pensions  up  to  this  time- 
have  l>€come  worse  and  worse.     I  say 
this  In  spite  of  the  token  increases  that 
have  been  made.    These  increases  have 
not  kept  pace  with  the  increase  In  living 
costs,  so.  instead  of  Improving  this  .sit- 
uation It  has  become  more  deplorable. 
ON  soctAi.  ssctmrrr 
Prom  time  to  time  we  see  the  Congress 
appoint  a  committee  to  study  social  se- 
curity.    Reports  of  such  committees  are 
made  from  time  to  time  and  volumes  are 
printed,  resulting  perhapa  in  more  and 
more  data,  but  nothing  tangible  in  the 
wgjr  of  a  bottcr  pcnalon.    I  rekllM  Mr. 
fpraker.  that  the  eightieth  Congrtaa  hM 
perhapa  delayed   this  matter  until   we 
shall  not  be  able  to  thoroughly  overhaul 
the  entire  socUl  security  program     Rut, 
we  can.  Mr.  flp<>aker,  take  the  time  in 
enact  a  reaaooable  old-age  pension  to 
take   the   place   of   old-age    BMleUnee. 
ThU  U  an  emergency,  and  1  want  to  ap- 
peal to  the  Congress  to  give  it  considera- 
tion before  this  sesalon  ends. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

RALPH  E.  CHURCH 

OF  iixiMcas 
HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thwtdmw.  May  20.  1948 
CHURCH.     Mr    Speaker,   under 
.  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rkc- 
include  the  followmg  letter: 


Pensions  for  the  Aged 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON  MARGARET  CHASE  SMITH 

or    MAINS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVBa 
Thursday   May  20.  1948 

Mrs.  SMTTH  of  Maine.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  am  deeply  concerned  by  the  plight  of 
our  aged  citizens.  Our  provision  for 
their  retirement  under  wha*  we  term  old- 
age  assistance  Is  deplorable.  Grants 
made  under  our  tuMtRH  legislation  have 
always  been  inadeqimte.  Now  that  our 
dollar  buys  perhaps  less  than  half  of 
what  It  did  when  the  Social  Security  Act 
was  passed,  many  of  our  good  elder  clti- 
sens  are  desperate.  I  wonder  how  they 
exist  at  all.  The  average  payment 
throughout  the  Nation  Is  not  sufBcient 
to  provide  one  reasonably  good  meal  per 
day.  I  repeat  this  Is  a  deplorable  con- 
dition. The  Congress  has  a  responsibil- 
ity here.  We  admitted  we  had  a  respon- 
sWUty  when  we  enacted  our  existing 
legislation. 

Now.  that  we  have  an  admitted  re- 
sponsibility, what  are  we  going  to  do 
about  It?    I  am  one  of  the  Members  that 


Federal  Inspection  of  Meat 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHET  HOLl  FIELD 

or  CALiroaNU 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday  May  20.  1948 
Mr  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
following  letter  from  the  Western  SUtes 
Meat  Packers  Association.  Inc..  was  ad- 
dressed to  me  as  a  result  of  my  inquiry 
regarding  the  views  of  the  Independent 
meat  packing  companies  on  the  subject 
of  the  Federal  in.spection  of  meat. 

Last  year  when  the  Appropriation 
Committee  recommended  that  the  cost 
of  Federal  inspection  of  meat  be  passed 
on  to  the  packing  companies,  and  indi- 
rectly to  the  consumers.  I  opposed  the 
move  on  the  floor.  I  said  then  such  a 
move  would  destroy  free  and  independent 
Federal  Inspection.  Bocau.se  I  am  still 
of  the  same  opinion,  I  support  S.  2258. 

Under  imanlmous  consent.  I  Insert  this 
excellent  letter  in  the  Ricord  today  so 
that  my  fellow  Members  of  this  Con- 
gress may  have  an  opportunity  to  study 
the  Information  contained  therein  before 
taking  up  the  Kem  bill.  S.  2256.  tomor- 
row: 

WXSTCSM   STATX8   KMAT   PACKZaS 

Association.  Inc.. 
San  Francisco.  Calil.  May  20.  i94t. 
Hon.  Crr  HouriKLO. 

Houic  of  Representatives, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
DtMi  um.  r.ccxrzut:  Thank  you  for  your 
inquiry  regarding  the  views  of  the  Independ- 
ent meat  packing  eonpanles  with  respect 
to  the  bills  m  Ooogren  relating  to  the  Fed- 
eral Inspection  of  meat 

We  understand  that  the  Kem  bUl.  8.  3366, 
which  provides  that  the  United  Stataa  sliaU 
boar  tbe  cost  of  Federal  meat  Inapociton 
rendered  on  and  after  July  1.  1948.  wUl  soon 
come   up  for  consideration  and   debate   ou 
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the  fkwr  at  the  House.  This  legislation 
should  be  supported  because  lu  adoption 
te  In  the  tnterest  and  welfare  of  ail  con- 
cerned. 

Federal  meat  Inspection  Is  a  most  Impor- 
tant public  service  It  prevents  diseased  and 
unclean  meat  from  reechlng  the  consumers 
Inspectors  In  federally  Inspected  plants  con- 
demn tubercular  bogs  and  cattle  and  see 
that  thev  are  destroyed  for  edible  purposes 
In  their  presence.  Tboueands  of  meat  anl- 
P>»i«  carrying  a  host  of  communicable  dis- 
eases are  detected  by  the  Inspectors  so  that 
you  and  I  can  be  sure  that  we  are  not  eating 
•ucfa  unwboloaoaM  <Uitoee  as  broiled  tumor 
on  toest,  or  eepUoaaaala  ttew.  or  puree  of 
purulent  abecees.  As  consumers  we  are 
wholly  dependent  upon  some  governmental 
agency  to  gxiarantee  the  wholesomenese  of 
our  meat. 

For  42  years  Federal  meat  Inspection  has 
been  regarded  as  a  neoeesary  puMlc  aervlee. 
safeguarding  the  health  ol  the  AoMrleaa 
people.  For  41  years,  unUl  this  past  (iaeal 
fMT.  Oongresa  bae  approprtaUd  funds  to 
aupport  tills  service.  The  United  klalM  SAB 
weObe pruud  of  lu  roesi  inspsctton  profnuB. 
It's  the  flneet  In  the  world,  but  the  aetton 
taken  last  year  to  ililft  the  onst  to  the  paefe* 
era  te  titfaaieBlag  to  break  down  this  peat 
MTTtee.  gmatl  packers  with  limlttd  Inter- 
it*le  business  cannot  aflord  U>  keep  It  and 
win  be  furoed  to  withdraw  to  an  inUa-gUte 
trade  DuUm  the  Congreee  returns  fedsral 
meat  inspection  to  its  proper  itatus  we  know 
for  a  certainty  thst  many  •mall  comi>anleB 
wUl  have  to  give  It  up 

And  U  the  Federal  Oovernment  will  not 
eonttnue  to  pay  for  Paderal  meat  Inspee- 
UoB.  (teterloratlon  In  the  high  quality  mm- 
lee  Is  bound  to  occur.  For  instance,  as  the 
•mailer  planU  where  Federal  meat  Uaapee* 
tlon  Is  now  maintained  have  to  abandon 
such  inspection  l)ec«use  of  the  ekceeslve  ooet 
to  them  .under  the  present  system,  the  In- 
cpecton  will  cotne  to  realize  that  their  )obs 
will  be  eliminated,  and  It  Is  probable  that 
In  some  Insten''— .  In  order  to  Induce  the 
management  to  continue  Federal  InspecUon. 
the  Inepectore  will  be  less  exacting  In  theUr 
work. 

In  a  system  whereby  the  person  being 
Ijov^med  or  poUoed  must  pay  the  policeman, 
there  to  too  frequently  an  Idea  prevailing 
that  the  poUcemsLn  Is  working  for  the  Indi- 
vidual rather  than  lor  the  public.  When 
this  occtirs  the  purpose  of  Inspection  can 
very  well  t»  nullified,  and  Improper,  un- 
wholeeoroe,  or  adulterated  products  can  And 
their  way  on  the  market.  A  private  or  eeml- 
prlvate  Uispectlon  which  the  Congress  voted 
last  year  cannot  be  depended  upon  to  do  the 
Job  properly.  But  if  tbe  consumer  himself 
pays  the  inspector,  he  naturally  has  a  right 
to  feel  that  the  Inspector  te  working  con- 
stanUy  in  the  public  Interest. 

And  here  Is  another  Important  point.  As 
the  prohibitive  coet  of  the  preeent  method 
forces  smaller  companlse  to  give  up  the  eerv- 
Ice.  the  Oovernment  will  be  the  loaer.  For 
Instance,  before  the  war  there  were  only  live 
federally  Inspected  slaughtering  plants  in 
the  aute  of  CallfomU.  These  live  com- 
^laTl^«^  bad  all  the  Of)vemment  buslneae  In 
this  area  because  the  Government  wUl  not 
of  course,  btiy  any  meat  for  Its  Uoops  which 
docs  not  have  the  benefit  of  Federal  inspec- 
tion Today  there  arc  86  slaughtering  eeteb- 
Itehments  In  the  8Ute  of  California  under 
Federal  inspection  and  when  the  Govern- 
ment now  put  out  a  notice  for  the  purchase 
U  meat  on  the  west  coast.  It  receives  bids 
trom  60  to  53  companlse  and  enjoys  prices 
for  Its  meat  that  it  could  not  obtain  were 
there  only  a  few  companies  bidding  for  thla 
buslnees. 

The  ellmlnatloo  of  the  small  independent 
packer  from  interstate  and  Government  bus- 
iness win  create  still  greater  nwnopoly  In 
our  Indiistry.  In  which  today  three  of  the 
Urgeet  companies  do  approximately  43  per- 
cent of  all  the  meat  business  in  the  United 


States.  And  another  half  doaen  companies 
doing  business  on  a  Nation-wide  basis,  and 
you  would  probably  ftnd  this  propcH-tlcn  In 
cxcem  of  60  percent.  No  doubt  If  the 
sBoaUer  Independent  packers  had  to  gl%e  up 
Federal  Inspection.  75  to  80  percent  of  Gov- 
ernment business  would  have  to  be  done  with 
less  than  a  doaen  companies  This  merely 
makes  the  large  companlee  In  our  Industry 
Mgger  and  bigger  and  brings  the  meat  busl- 
neee  of  thte  Nation  Into  fewer  and  lewer 
hands,  which  Is  certainly  not  to  the  best 
Interests  of  the  consumer,  the  livestock  pro- 
dtxser.  or  the  Government. 

The  Honorable  N.  K.  Dodd,  Under  Secretary 
of  Agriculture,  in  testifying  on  Federal  meat 
Inspection  before  a  Senate  Appropriations 
Subcommittee,  stated  that  he  Is  concerned 
thst  the  smaller  packers  may  be  forc<*d  to 
<lrop  Federal  meat  Inspection  under  tbe  In- 
equitable Arrangement.  He  said,  "Of  oourec. 
In  our  rwpartment,  we  would  like  t>t  see 
rderal  inspection  Inrreaeed,  rather  than 
dropped." 

Ust  year  ai.lM.OOO.ooo  powtdi  of  most  was 
prodveeg  In  the  Nation's  BHWHtiHt  datish- 
UrUig  eetsMlehmenu  Of  tbic  tmount  tt,- 
Stg.oooooo  t><)uii(i«,  tn  io  percent,  was  fe<l« 
erally  inspected.  We  should  net  )eopardlae 
ths  health  of  tbe  people  by  permitting  a  fee 
■yium  UMt  wUl  force  aiaay  of  ttie  packers 
to  abaatfOB  federal  tnepecMon  or  to  weaken 
the  effetfttveneea  of  the  tnapeetlon.  If  Fed- 
eral inspection  Is  a  good  enmigh  thing  that 
It  la  a  must  In  order  Ui  ship  Intw-state  and  a 
n»u«l  for  Oovernment  puulnuM-a  and  etport, 
then  It  U  good  for  all  the  peupls  and  ihoutd 
be  paid  for  out  of  public  funds. 
Very  cordially  yours. 

I.  9.  Tonm, 
Pretidtnt.  Western  States 
Meat  Pmekers  Aaaoetetion,  Inc. 


General  Houibir  Legislation 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MARGARET  CHASE  SMITH 

or  KAnrx 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRKSENTATTVES 

Thursday.  May  20.  1948 

Mrs.  SMITH  of  Maine.    Mr.  Speaker, 
one  of  the  bills  pending  before  this  House 
for  the  past  4  years,  is  the  bill  that  pro- 
vides   for    general    housing    legislation. 
Recently  the  Senate  supported  S.  866  by 
a  TOte  of  49  to  35.    This  vote  Included  25 
Democrats.  24  Republicans  for  the  bill: 
18  Democrats  and  17  Republicans  against 
the  bill.    I  am  happy  to  note  that  both 
Senators  from  the  State  of  Maine  voted 
for  this  legislation.    But.  having  become 
particularly  concerned  with  the  delays 
on  this  .side  of  the  Congress,  I  Joined  with 
30  Members  of  my  party  in  signing  dis- 
charge petition  No  6,  to  bring  the  equiva- 
lent of  the  Senate  bill  up  for  early  action 
in  the  House  of  Representatives.    Names 
of  the  »  Members  of  my  party  who  have 
taken  the  same  position  follows: 

1.  RICHARD  J.  WBLCH.  Fifth,  CaUfomla. 

2.  AirroNi  N.  Sadl.\k,  at  large,  Con- 
necticut. 

3.  William  J.  Millkk,  Rrst.  Connect- 
icut. 

4.  Horace  Setlt-Browh,  Ji.,  Second, 

Connecticut. 

5.  ELLsrwroRTH  B.  Foorg.  Third,  Con- 
necticut. 

6.  JoHH   Davis   LoDcr,   Fourth.   Con- 
necticut. 


7.  Jamxs   T.    Patthison.   Fifth.   Con- 
necticut. 

8.  EowAKD  A.   MrrcRiLL.  Eighth.  In- 
diana. 

9.  Chaslk  R.  Clason.  Second.  Massa- 
chusetts. 

10.  CLAUht    I.    Baktwill.    Eleventh. 
Missouri. 

11.  Chester    E    Mirrow,    First.   New 
Hampshire. 

12.  T.  MiLLTT  Hakd.  Second.  New  Jer- 
sey. 

13.  Gordon  CAnncLD.  Eighth,  New  Jer- 
sey. 

14.  JACOi  K.  jAvrrs,  Twenty-first.  Ifew 

York. 

15.  David  M.  PoTTt.  Twenty-sixth.  New 

York, 

10.  Wiluam  Lemkb,  at  large.  North 
Dnkota. 

17,  Ogoaog  H  Bkndsr.  at  large.  Ohio. 

11.  IkNMiT  N, )  McOarviy.  Aeeond, 
Renneylvnnta, 

19,  HAgoi*  BcoTT.  Third,  Pmrwylvgnl*. 

90  PRAfOCLtfi  J.  M*i.ni»gY,  Fourth. 
Prnnsytvanla. 

21.  Ogotog  W,  SARaACMKe,  Ji .  PIflh, 
Feniuiytvanln. 

22  Hufltt  D.  Scott,  Ji..  Sixth,  Ptnncyl- 
vanla. 

29.  JAMM  a.  PvtToN  Thlrty'flret, 
FmntplVMila. 

24.  John  C.  BgoniY.  Fourth,  WU- 
consio. 

26.  Charlu  J.  KxRiTSM,  Fifth,  WU- 
conaln. 

27.  Frakk  B.  KBsn.  Sixth.  WUconsin. 

28.  MiaUN  Hpll,  Ninth.  Wisconsin. 

29.  E.  Wallacb  Cuaowicx,  Seventh. 
Permsylvanla. 

In  addition.  I  call   attecUon  of  the 
Members  of  the  House  to  tbe  widespread 
-^  -aupport  which  this  legislation  has  among 
the  people  of  the  United  States,  and  I  at- 
tach hereto,  by  unanimous  con-sent.  a  hst 
of  61  national  organizations  which  have 
endorsed  this  leglslaUon.    Mr.  Speaker. 
I  hope  the  Members  of  the  House  will 
have  an  early  opportunity  to  vote  on  this 
legislation.     Certainly  a  bill  which  has 
the  support  of  the  United  States  con- 
ference of  mayors.  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars.  American  Veterans  of  World  War 
n — AMVETS.  American  Veterans  Com- 
mittee, the  Jewish  War  Veterans,  a  wide 
range  of  religious,  labor,  and  social  or- 
gnnlzatlons.  the  Americar  Bar  Associa- 
tion,  and   the   National   Conference   of 
Family  Life.  Is  one  the  Congress  should 
give  serious  attention  to. 

I  hope.  Mr.  Speaker,  to  have  an  early 
opportunity  to  vote  for  this  legislation. 

MATIONAI.  OBOainBATIOKS  IN  BtJPPOBT  OF  S.  866, 
THK  TArT-BLLDtOaa-WA^Mm  BIU. 

Alpha  Pi  Alpha  Fraternity. 
American  Association  of  Social  Work- 
ers. 
American    Association    of    University 

Women. 

American  Bar  Association. 

American  Council  on  Education. 

American  Federation  of  Labor. 

American  Home  Economics  Associa- 
tion. 

American  Institute  of  Architects. 

American  Planning  and  Civic  Associa- 
tion. 

Americans  for  Democratic  Action. 

American  Veterans  Committee— Amer- 
ican Veterans  of  World  War  IL 
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of  Industrial  Orgmntntlons. 
for  Social  Action  of  the  Con- 


grr -auor  al  Churches  of  the  U.  S.  A. 

Panuly  Service  As*ocl».tlon  of  America. 

^edera    Council  of   the  Churches  of 
Christ  In  America. 

Praternal    Council    of    Churches    of 


America. 
War  Veterans. 
Alpha  Psl  Fraternity, 
of  Women  Shoppers.  Inc. 
of  Women  Voters  of  United 


ChrLst  in 
J«w«tta 
Kappa 

League 
Leagu< 
8(atM. 

Methodist  Church.  Women.s  Division. 
Department  of  Christian   Social  Rela- 
tions 
Nation  »l  As.soci  ition  of  Consumers. 
National  A;<sociatlon  of  Housing  Offi- 
cials. 

NaUoc  al  Association  of  Jewish  Center 
Workera 

Nallor  al  AssociaUon  of  Rural  Housing. 
Nalior  al  Beauty  Culturuits  League,  Inc. 

Natior  al  Board  of  the  Yovmg  Women's 
Chxtotta  I  Associations  of  the  United 
Stata  o  America. 

Natloial  Builders  Association. 

National  Committee  to  Abolish  Dls- 
cnmina  ion  in  CIO. 

Natlo;  tal  Conference  of  Catholic  Char- 
ities. 

Natloital  Congress  of  Colored  Parents 
and  Tei  chers. 

Natloial  Congress  of  Parents  and 
Teachei  s. 

MaOoial  Council  of  Catholic  Men. 

Ifatioial  Council  of  Catholic  Women. 

Natioial  Council  of  Housing  Associa- 
tions. 

Natio  lal  Council  of  Jewish  Women. 

Natio  lal  Council  of  Negro  Women. 

Natio  lal  Council  of  Women  of  tho 
UBftod  States. 

Natloial  Farmers  Union. 

Mfttloiial  Federation  of  Settlements. 

Mitlatial  Praternal  Council  of  Negro 
Church  ;s  In  America. 

National  Institute  of  Municipal  Law 
OfBcers 

Natio  lal  Negro  Business  League. 

Natio  lal  Negro  Insurance  Association. 
Inc. 

National  Public  Housing  Conference. 

National  Technical  Association.  Inc. 

Natio  oal  Urban  League. 

Natio  nal  Women  s  Trade  Union  League 
of  America. 

Negro  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Negri!  Newspaper  Publishers  Associa- 
tion 

Non-  'artisan  Council  of  Public  Affairs. 

Nortl  em  BaptL«t  Convention.  Council 
on  Chrstian  Social  Progress,  Omega  Psi 
Phi  Frt  terruty. 

Pan-  iellenic  Council.  In  addition  to 
Pan-HcUenic  Council  action,  the  follow- 
ing sODrities  have  endor.^ed  T-E-W  by 
Individ  lal  and  specific  additional  action: 
Alpha  :  Uppa  Alpha  Sorority.  Delta  Sig- 
ma Tl  eta  Sorority,  Phi  Delta  Kappa 
Sororit:  ^ 

Psi  I  eta  Sigma  Fraternity. 

Preslyterian  Church  of  the  United 
States  i  if  America,  division  of  social  edu- 
cauon  and  action. 

JJotU  d  OoODCil  of  Church  Women. 

JJtOU  d  States  Conference  of  Mayors. 

Veteqans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the  United 
States. 
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National  Conference  on  Family  Life, 
May  5  to  8,  Washington.  D.  C.  spon- 
sored by  125  national  organizations  in 
its  housing  section  report  endorsed  S. 
860.  the  Taft-Ellender-Wagner  bill,  mak- 
ing the  following  statement : 

The  Housing  Committee  of  the  Conference 
MMluim    the    Taft-Ellender-Wagner    bill    aa 
pMMd  by   the  Senate  and   now   before   the 
Houae.  Including  lu  public  houaing  program 
Thto  meaaure  U  the  beat  ilep  that  can  'be 
talien    to    insure   a   ateady    volvune    of    new 
hooting,  reasonably  balanced  to  wzzt  houa- 
ing DMda.    It  oSera  a  baals  for  a  <x>ntlnulng 
and    integrated    national    houaing    program 
that  can   t)e   improved   In   the   light  of   ex- 
perience and  rcaearch.    It  Includea  a  prom- 
Ulng  beginning  at  tackling  the  rural  hoi;8- 
ing   problenu.     Within   thla  framework  the 
neceasary     reforms     In     housing     standards, 
finance,  and  national  policy  can  t>e  worked 
out.     ThU  bill  will  not  solve  all  the  hous- 
ing problems  facing  American  famUles,  but 
It  la  the  first  Indispensable  step. 

National  Veterans  Housing  Conference, 
February  29  to  March  1.  1948.  Washing- 
ton. D  C  ,  unanimously  endorsed  S.  886. 
Taft-Ellender-Wagner  bill  and  stated. 
"The  program  should  be  enacted  Imme- 
diately." The  conference  represented  the 
Joint  effort  of  several  veterans  organiza- 
tions and  was  attended  by  approximately 
1.500  delegates  from  all  parts  of  the 
Nation. 


Support  Removal  of  Tax  on  Bulk  Cos- 
metics Used  ia  Beaaty  and  Barber 
Shops 


Military  Leave  With  Pay 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HENDERSON  UNHAM 

or  oioaGiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  20.  1948 

Mr.  LANHAM.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
today  introduced  a  bill  to  provide  military 
leave  with  pay  for  members  of  the  Re- 
serve Corps  of  the  Army  and  Air  Force 
who  are  ofHcers  or  employees  of  the 
United  States  Government  or  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

This  act  is  made  necessary  because  of 
insert  No.  581,  Order  No.  33893,  amend- 
ments to  the  Postal  Laws  and  Regula- 
tions, dated  February  3.  1947,  which  pro- 
vides that  members  of  the  Enlisted  Re- 
serve Corps  of  the  United  States  Army 
and  members  of  the  Air  Corps  Enlisted 
Reserve  of  the  United  States  may  be 
granted  leave  of  absence  when  ordered  to 
duty  for  training  or  Instructions,  but 
which  further  provides  that  the  time  so 
Involved  must  be  charged  as  annual  leave 
or  if  the  employee  has  no  accrued  an- 
nual leave,  as  leave  without  pay. 

Members  of  the  other  components  of 
oiU"  armed  forces,  to  wit.  members  of  the 
National  Guard.  Offlcers  Reserve  Corps. 
Naval  Reserve  Corps  and  Marine  Reserve 
Corps,  are  granted  15  days  military  leave 
each  year  without  deduction  from  pay  or 
without  charging  the  time  lost  to  annual 
leave. 

The  bill  I  have  Introduced  Is  necessary 
to  put  all  of  the  members  of  our  armed 
services  Reserves  upon  an  equal  footing 
In  this  respect.  I  hope  that  the  bill  will 
be  reported  favorably  at  once  by  the 
Armed  Servic?s  Committee  and  that  It 
can  be  enacted  at  this  session  of  Congress. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOSEPH  P.  O'HARA 

or   MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOX:SE  OF  REPRESENT ATTVES 

Thursday.  May  20.  194S 
Mr.  O'HARA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  note 
with  pleasure  that  the  House  Ways  and 
Mean.s  Committee  has  reported  favor- 
ably H.  R.  3825.  which  will  remove  the 
wartime  excise  taxes  on  bulk  casmettcs 
used  In  beauty  and  barber  shops  in  ren- 
dering professional  services.  I  had  a 
con.<(iderable  interest  in  the  committee's 
attitude  toward  this  legislation  since  I 
have  also  Introduced  a  bill.  H.  R.  6405. 
identical  to  H.  R.  3825,  which  removes 
the  excise  tax  on  bulk  cosmetics  used  In 
beauty  and  barber  shops. 

All  through  the  war  years  the  small- 
ln-5ize  but  large-in-numbers  beauty  and 
barber  Industry  endured  the  hardships 
and  Inequities  imposed  upon  It  by  the 
cosmetic  excise-tax  law  and  regulations 
thereon.  A  surprisingly  large  number 
of  my  colleagues  are  well  informed  on 
the  merits  of  the  case  of  this  industry 
for  excl.se-tax  relief  and  I  feel  confident 
that  this  Chamber  will  accept  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  House  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  and  enact  the  legislation 
which  wIH  bring  needed  excise-tax  relief 
to  this  industry  whose  individual  imlts 
are  small  but  whose  economic  health  af- 
fects 3.000.000  beauty  and  barber  shop 
owners,  operators,  and  dependents. 

In   the  past  several   years   my   ofDce 
has  received  numerous  complaints  from 
beauty    and    barber-shop    owners    con- 
cerning the  operation  of  the  law   and 
regulations  which  Impose  a  20- percent 
tax  on  the  bulk  cosmetics  they  use  in 
their  shops.     I  studied  this  tax  matter 
and  was  amp^d  to  find  that  thLs  small 
industry   was   confronted   with    a   very 
complicated  procedure  as  a  result  of  the 
way  In  which  the  cosmetic  excise  tax  is 
imposed   and   administered.     Realzing 
that  these  small  economic  units  do  not 
have  the  means  to  hire  expensive  tax 
accountants  or  lawyers  to  keep  them  in 
compliance  with  the  law.  I  came  to  the 
concliislon  that  the  beauty  and  barber 
industry  was  entitled  to  a  change  in  the 
procedure   used   in   collecting   taxes   on 
both    cosmetics    sold    over-the-counter 
and  used  in  rendering  services.    I  real- 
ized that  the  only  way  this  procedural 
change  can  be  effected  Is  by  removing 
the  20-percent  excise  tax  on  bulk  cos- 
metics used  In  beauty  and  barber  shops. 
Reducing  the  tax  will  not  help  this  situ- 
ation, since  such  action  will  not  bring 
about   the  desired   and   necessary   pro- 
cedural change.    For  that  reason  I  In- 
troduced H.  R.  6405  which  remedies  the 
beauty  and  barber  industry's  hardship 
by  removing  the  tax  on  bulk  cosmetics 
used   in   giving   services.     As   I   stated 
before.  H    R.   6405  is  identical  to  Mr. 
CxTHTis'  bill  <H.  R.  3825).  and  I  want  to 
emphasize  the  fact  that  this  legislation 
does   not    disturb   the   20-percent    tax. 
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which  will  still  remain  In  effect  on  all  operate  with  Mr^CtTBTB  ««  Promoting  a  ^.^^:;'^t",^,r';j'S?^'J^u':i 

cosmetics    which    beauty    and    barber  clear  understanding  of  this  »f °"!^7^  ^  labor  reiatioi*  they  undou»>t«Uf  oow  a 

shops  seU     The  amount  of  revenue  at-  Ux  problem  among  memoers  of  tne  ways  .purtous  ettt»ctnw*«B  to  the  youth  or  tta* 

tributed  to  sales  of  cosmetics  for  use  In  and  Means  Committee.    I  Intend  to  keep  j^^j,  ^hose  political  beliefs  have  not  aetued. 

heautv  and  barber   shops  Is  esUmated  up  my  work  for  the  removal  of  this  unfair  ^bo  are  inclined  immaturelj  to  accept  any- 

bv  the  committee  staff  not  to  exceed  tax  on  beauty  and  barber  shops  and  I  feel  tbUig  new  or  different  a.  good.   But  thuooo- 

t3JM  000     T^^  iures  are  based  on  confident  that  a  majority  of  the  House  dition  la  the  price  r?"-' W '°;  l^^ 

fe^el^coU^^ln'the  fiscal   year  ^.^  support  the  legislation  t.  bring  t^^^^  ':Lr:^^l- ::^TlT^''Zl'Z^ 

1947.    Since  that  time  there  has  been  an  beauty  and  barber  Industry  this  needed  ^°^^j^     ^^  ^j   ^q,;  boy,  .nd  giria 

alarming  falling  off  in  receipts  of  beauty  revision  of  the  excise- tax  laws  and  regu-  ^^^  ^ 

■hops  which  has  decreased  the  amount  latlons.  Opiniong  differ  Biiarpiy  aa  to  whetbw  xtim 

of  taxes  collected  from  this  source.  cnTincAnt  or  pttbchasb  ro«  bcsals  llundt-NUcon  bill  actuaUy  outlaws  tiM  Oom- 

I  believe  that  the  tax  on  cosmetics  used         .  „o«-«t*  the                                  munut  Party  in  tbe  Unit«Kl  Btrntm.    We  pi»- 

in^uty  and  barber  shops  should  be         '  "'^.Slu'^^r^'i.lulV^-^'^r  .hop)      Jf  jl««^Pi,«5r.'S^.,l^*'Sr"A^ 

^^  -•'.      ., „,„„-.*T«  »■»♦  nf  H   R   ^25       t.n<»t«<4  ^t  nftrf      Mvinrr  and  of  the  Coinmltt«e  on  un-Ain«n- 

removed  by  the  enactmo it  of  H.  R  3825      ukmv^  .t  ....  .  ---^- ana     ^  ^,„„i^  ^,  «  u  amtgrnd  not  to 

for  the  following  reasons.  tliat  Si  raUU  pMkaae  HBM  abollah  the    party  aa  tuch  but  to  (or««  it  to 

First.    This   tax    adds    to   the    cost   of  ^^Z'^l,^^J^T}r^  ^^j;^%c1^  carry   on   it.'Hct.vitle.  in   the   public   vlew^ 

operating    a    beauty    and    barber    shop.  ^^^^^   ^^  ^^^^  prepwatlons  and  cosmetlca  But  we  thlnli  u  u  impoaalbl*  to  drire  the 

Shop  revenue  is  obtained,  for  the  greater  ^^^jj  j  purcbaae  from  you  ahall  be  reaold  by  genuine  ConununUU  in  our  mldat  out  Into 

nart    from  rendering  services;   and  the  „»•  and  not  uaed  in  iha  operaUon  of  my  open.     Tl»ey   know   tha   t«^mic   of   under- 

Industry.  J^^  ^y  me  at  retail.  1  will  be  liable  for  Individual  has  rlghta  of  which  the  Bute  can- 
Second.  If  a  barber  wants  to  sell  a  few  ^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^  ^^^^  ^  ^  underatood  not  deprive  mm.  we  ahould  not  begin  to  b». 
bottles  of  hair  lotion  he  is  required  by  ^^^^  ^^^  fraudulent  use  of  thla  certlflcate  to  tray  the  political  Ideala  we  honor  by  rf 
the  Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue  regula-  ^^re  exemption  win  subject  the  under-  any  infringement  of  that  freedom  or 
tkmfto  sign  a  certificate  that  has  a  de-  ^gj^ed  and  ail  gutlty  partlee  to  a  fine  of  not  rlghta.  Our  Conttltutlon  permru  the 
Uons  to  s^n  a  ceruui  g  ^  j  imprisonment  for  not  pie  to  change  it  aa  tbey  aee  fit:  that  la  a 
terring  effect  "Pon  him^  ^^^^'^.f^  ^^^  Ihan  6^  or  both.  Aether  with  coate  part  of  the  frewkxn  which  the  Con«tltuilon 
pended  hereto  one  o^^^^^Xt  ifwS"  S  iS^tiJT^-?^.  und^igned  also  un-  wa»  established  to  protect. 
No  one  can  figure  out  what  it  meaiw.  J^^^J^Jdathat  he  (or  she)  m^  be  prepared  Aa  for  attempu  to  change  the  nature  of 
anyone  who  reads  one  of  tnose  cerun-  ^^  egtabllah  competent  evidence  that  the  ar-  our  Government  by  other  than  Uwful  con- 
cates  will  be  pressed  to  get  a  clear,  ^^^^^  ^^^^  actually  purchaaed  for  the  pur-  «tltutlonal  meana.  we  already  hava  lawa 
definite  Idea  of  Its  Import,  but  the  beauty  f^^  ^blch  atated  in  thU  certificate.  enough   to  punlah   and  defeat   tham.     WUl 

operator  or  the  barber  does  understand  more  law  cure  lax  enforcement? 

that  if  she  or  he  should  happen  to  use  a  wame  of  shop                               

bottle  of  lotion  bought  for  the  purpose  '"dwifi'a'a^nV"  " 

of  resale  the  terrifying  certificate  says  «  .      ,,    «         .  i  j    ^  i       j  k^Ji.^ 

wniethlng  about  "$10,000  or  6  years  in  Addn«  Polawl'i  Present  baostnal  aad  Afneml- 

prison  "    Can  we  blame  them  for  throw-         Dated ^ral  Economy— Article  by  William  L. 

Ine  UD  their  hands  and  refusing  to  sell  The  Treaaury  Department  wUl  not  Inter- 

cosmetics  over  the  counter  in  order  to  pose  objecUona  to  thia  form  of  oerttflcau  of          Shirer               

avoid  signing  such  a  cerUflcate?     Is  It  purchase  for  reaale. 

fair  thaf  tS  1^1  ouUet  for  the  sale  __^_^  EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

of  cosmetics  should  lose  profits  from  the  or 

^c!Sl  u%  ^rS^r^m^r.  M..*-N«»"  M<  HON.  HARLEY  M.  KILGORE 

Ices  falls  off  as  It  has  during  the  past  or  wtst  TacrNi* 

6  months?  Mr.  CrHTis"  bill  and  my  bill  EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS  j^  thb  senate  op  the  united  statw 
would  effect  a  procedural  change  which  or  Thursdav.  May  20.  1948 
would  do  away  with  the  necessity  by  the  „f^n^  WAITITDR  YITIRFR  .  .  ,  .. 
Thops  of  slgiting  these  certificates.  HON.  WALltK  B.  HUULR  ^^  kILOORE.  Mr.  President,  I  asdc 
Third  This  tax  as  presently  imposed.  or  ohio  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In  the 
Is  difficult  to  administer  and  difficult  to  n,  the  house  of  representatives  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  article  reveal- 
comply  with  since.  In  many  Instances.  Thursday.  May  20.  1948  Ing  some  Interesting  and  "ttle  known 

hPflutv  shcDs   are  both  consumers  and                       o  _w  ,     ^^•r^At.r^  facts  about  Poland  s  present  industrial 

Sers  of  cosmetics.    A  reallsUc   en-  Mr.    HUBER    Mr.    f^f  •  ^^f  and  agricultural  economy.     This  news 

J^r^iit  of  the  tax  law  covering  the  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rxc-  written  by  the  well-known  corre- 

NaS  s  240  0<i)  Sea^y  and  t2ir?e^shops  oao.  I  include  ti.e  foUowing  edlU^rial  from  ^^^^.^^^.^^  author.  WUllam  L  Shirer. 

wouW  cJsithe  Government  an  amount  the  WaU  SUeet  Journal  of  May  20.  1948 .  ^"^^^^^^  ^  ^^  New  York  Herald  Trib- 

of  money  which  would  be  entirely  out  of  arsisrwc  oca  arae  ^^q  of  May  2.  1948.    The  information 

nrooortlon  to  the  little  over  $3,000,000  such  emphatic  approval  of  the  Mundt-  j^j..  Shirer  gives  in  this  article  should 

wptved  from  the  tax  on  cosmetics  used  NUon  anti-Communiat  bin  aa  the  House  haa  receive    the    widest    sort    of    publicity 

\nSioDS     Moreover.  I  feel,  and  my  views  been  expressing  this  week  la  mo"^K"»fl;=*^^  There  is  a  great  need  for  a  clearer  un- 

SeslSTred  by  others  who  are  fiscal  ex-  of  the  temper  of  the  ^^^^^^^f'^'^^^,  dersUnding  of  economic  trends  in  other 

S^'rts    JSl  me  i^moval  Of  the  tax  on  f,^f^\Z^ur.'^irZ  TS'^Su^tfu^^^^  countri«.    if    full    recovery    1.    to    be 

bulk  cosmetics  wUl  bring  about  an  in-  f^^^   but  the  popular  feeling  which  the  achieved.                 ^,_»._   ♦»,„  .rtiriP 

creaaed  excise-tax  yield  from  sales  of  cos-  ^^^^  reflects  u  aii-important.  There  being  no  <*J^*°"'  ?°^  *^*f 

metlcs  m  a  broadened  retail  market  In  ^   jg   important   because   It   should   and  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  kecoed. 

the  shops    which  will  offset  the  loss  In  doubtleaa  wlU  alert  the  Federal  law-enforce-  j^  follows: 

revenue   occasioned   by   the    removal    of  ment  authorltiea  to  a  more  vigorous  admin-  ^^^^     OtMtm    Uoam    or    Umxrca.    aroa 

the  bulk-cosmetic  tax.    In  addition,  an  Istratlon  of  the  laws  we  •^fj^*!*  J°^J^'  RK^imaT      rr     Haxd     Wott-UnroBTWAt 

increased    income-tax    yield    would    in-  protection  of  American  co'«"«^"<^.  P^"  P,oDtK:T.oN  S3  P«cxkt  haan  IMS  Lwit 

the  sbopa  and  an  enlarged  volume  of      ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^  communiat  dictator-         *^.**^ 

retaU  sales  of  cosmetics  by  beauty  and     ^p  ^^^  ^n  n,  ^y,.  OK>wa  ^^^^^^^  ^  ^^^ 

barber  shops.  our    convinced    Red*,    the   aort   who   are  '  

r^LT-nTpSit^rsrwr  ^:r^^^:^^i^^i^^  ri^.^-i^^^^- 
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•oland  Buffered  during  the  8  years  of 

scarcely  be  Imagined  by  Americans. 

report  In  1947  spoke  of  the  mlll- 

alone  reaulilng  In  the  moet 

and  complete  deatructlon  of  In- 

bulldlngs.    equipment    power     In- 

and    workers"    dwellings,    which 

virtual  elimination  of  large  eec- 

Induatrlal  activity. 

comNiczirr's  estimati 

Polish    Ooramment    estimated    the 

in  the  old  part  of  Poland  retained 

tresent   boundaries  at  over  118,000- 

In   the   recovered   territories   taken 

G)nrmany    under    the    Potsdam    agree- 

quarter  of  the  Industrial  facilities 

ed  or  had  been  removed  by  the 

Polca  took  ov«r. 

_.  wasn't  all  that  Poland  loat.    When 

took  back  eaatern  Poland,  the  War- 

loat  23   percent  of   lu  oil, 

potaaalum  salt  reaourcea.  and  the 

which  had  formerly  produced  an 

surplua. 
other  hand.  In  German  Silesia  It 
iramenae  coal  depoatu.  a  highly  de- 
Industry   and   %'aluable   mining   re- 
in such   Industrial   metala  aa  lead, 
. ,  and  Hue. 

•  ItMCtlon  at  the  end  of  the  war  waa 

,'    the  Poles,  with  their  nation  s  popu- 

1  educed  from  35.000,000  to  24.000.000, 

.„.    of  thalr  beat  men   and   skilled 

killed  In  the  war  and  with  a  politl- 

economlc  revolution  forced  on  them 

Russians,  would  be  able  to  make  a 

In  the  postwar  world. 

<  [ueatlon — for  the  Immediate  future  at 

M     aeon     answered.     In     no     other 

in  Europe  was  there  such  a  display 

gy    for   the   tasks   of    reconstruction. 

Poles  went  to  work  with  a  vengeance. 
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THaxE-raAa  plan 
December  1»4«  Polish  Induatrlal 


pro- 

raacbed  the  levels  of  1938.     By  the 

[»47  It  waa  33  percent  above  1938.    If 

y  >ar  plan  Is  succesaftil.  that  figure  will 

liercent  by  the  end  of  ne«t  yaar. 

all  the  other  satelllU  counuiea.  Po- 

(]  opted  a  plan  for  reconatructlon.    The 

-year  plan  provided  for  the  reetora- 

agrtcultura  and  Industry  to  prewar 

It  was  calculated  on  a  total  capital 

tr^ent  of  •3.400.000,000.  moat  of  which 

be  ralaed  Internally  by  various  meth- 

locludttf  eonpulaory  aavlngs.     But  It 

racotntzad  that  some  threc-q\iar- 

a  blllkm  doUara  would  have  to  coma 


aom 


of 


000  on  lU  producU  to  be  deUvered  over  5 
yaara;  France  grantad  a  credit  of  180,000.000 
for  mnch  gooda.  and  Sweden.  Switzerland, 
Britain,  Italy,  and  Denmark  arranged  for 
f**"— •  crediu. 

PMlah  aconomUta  say  If  their  application 
for  a  8000.000.000  loan  from  the  Interna- 
tional Bank  were  granted  their  capital  prob- 
lama  would  be  largely  solved,  but  the  loan 
haa  not  yet  been  granted  and  probably  will 
not  be.  

BUSINISS  WTTH  WBT 

One  of  the  moat  hopeful  signs  In  Poland's 
economic  recovery  Is  that  It  la  doing  an  In- 
creasing amount  of  bualneaa  with  the  non- 
Coinmunlst  west.  ThU  U  particularly  true 
of  its  coal  business,  moat  of  which  in  the  be- 
ginning was  done  with  Russia.  But  after 
the  Soviets  got  their  own  mines  In  the  Don- 
bas  region  running,  they  reduced  their  Im- 
ports of  coal  from  Poland  In  l»47  from  13.- 
000.000  to  7.000.000  tona,  and  ever  alnce  there 
hai  been  an  Increaalng  amount  of  Polish  coal 
eaported  to  Sweden.  Swltaerland.  Italy,  and 
other  ICarahall-plan  countries.  In  fact,  tbU 
year  these  countries  will  receive  half  of  an 
catlmated  25.000.000  tona  the  Poles  are  act- 
tUig  aalde  for  export. 

Waraaw'a  refusal,  on  IfoaeoWi  insistence. 
to  Join  tha  liarahall  plan  did  nc«  than  reault, 
as  was  first  feared,  in  her  breaking  off  eco- 
nomic relatlona  with  tha  Marshall  plan 
countflea  In  Europe.  In  fact,  alnca  Ita  de- 
elaKm  not  to  have  anything  to  do  with  ERP 
was  aade  laat  July  the  Warsaw  Government 
haa  renewed  or  concluded  commercial  ac- 
corda  with  15  countries.  Including  Sweden, 
Italy.  Swiuerland.  Denmark.  France.  Great 
Britain,  and  the  American  zone  of  Germany. 
The  smount  of  annual  business  resulting 
from  these  agraamenu  Is  estimated  In  War- 
aaw  at  soma  8600.000.000. 

The  reetltutlon  of  Polish  agriculture  U 
proving  more  difficult  than  that  of  Indua- 
try.  partly  because  of  the  loss  of  the  rich 
eaatern  lands,  partly  because  of  the  deatruc- 
tlon of  farm  houses  and  farming  equipment, 
and  partly  because  of  tha  almoat  total  loas 
of  livestock  during  the  war. 

So  far  the  Communist  admlnlatratlon  has 
made  no  effort  to  introduce  collective  farm- 
ing m  Poland.  Under  Soviet  prodding  it  haa 
»et  up  a  system  of  agriculture  machine  sta- 
tions which  thu  year  have  made  farming 
machinery,  especially  tractors,  available  In 
hbout  half  of  the  rural  communities.  Rural 
electrification  is  alao  t)eini?  pushed.  Last 
year  electricity  waa  brought  to  some  1.300 
vlllagaa — more  than  were  electrified  In  the 
vholw  period  t>etwe«n  the  wars. 

But  becauae  of  the  above-mentioned  handi- 
caps, the  end  of  the  3 -year  plan  in  December 
1949  mil  find  Polish  agrlctiltural  production 
at  only  80  percent  of  prewar  lavala. 

In  wcffking  to  raatore  their  ecooomj  as  a 
whole,  the  Poles  have  done  a  remarteW*  Job. 
How  much  they  enjoy  their  hard-woo  mate- 
rial success,  now  that  they  have  loat  their 
political  freedom,  la  another  matter.  A  Gal- 
lup poU  on  the  subject  would  bt  Interesting. 


tn  loaphere 


to  obtain  these  in  the  present  polltl- 
Is  a  problem  the  Warsaw  gov- 
haa    not   y«t  aolved.     The   Soviet 
chipped  In  a  credit  of  8450.000,000  to 
for  the  purchaaa  of  Ruaalan  Indua- 
«|)Ulpment  over  a  period  of  8   years: 
granted  a  credit  of  8150.000.- 


Catchc  Slovakia 


The  TidcUnds  Bill 


EXTENSION  OP  REM.\RKS 
or 

HON.  WARREN  G.  MAGNUSON 

or  WASBINCTOW 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  May  20.  194i 

Mr.  MAGNUSON  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  insert  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Rscokd  an  editorial  en- 
titled "The  Tidelands  Bill"  from  the 
Seattle  Post-Intellifcencer  of  May  15. 
194«. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rf  coed, 
at  follows: 

TWX   TmCUiMDa    SILL 

The  overwhelmingly  favorable  vote  by  the 
House  of  Repreaenutlves  on  the  measure  re- 
llnqulahlng  Federal  claims  to  sole  ownership 
of  submerged  and  reclaimed  lands  is  a  long 
step  toward  reversal  of  a  Federal  policy  that 
violates  a  fundamenul  concept  of  the  sov- 
ereign rlghta  of  the  eeveral  SUtes  and  Jeop- 
ardlsea  the  financial  Interests  and  enterprises 
of  many  American  communities  and  all  the 
American  people. 

The  total  propertlea  in  Jeopardy  have  an 

estimated  value  In  exceas  of  8100.000.000.000. 

The  next  step  In  this  desired  and  essential 

direction  must  be  uken  by  the  United  States 

Senate. 

It  Is  of  the  utmoat  Importance  that  this  ht 
done  with  a  minimum  of  delay,  for  oppo- 
nenu  of  the  bUl.  admittedly  lacking  sufficient 
votes  to  defeat  the  measure,  are  counting 
upon  delay  to  accomplUh  their  purpose. 

Both  Housea  of  Congress  passed  a  similar 
measure  last  year,  but  not  by  sufficient  ma- 
jorities to  override  President  Truman's  veto. 
and  since  Congreaa  appears  even  more  de- 
terminedly of  the  same  opinion  now.  the 
House  having  voted  257  to  29  In  favor  of  the 
tidelands  quitclaim  bill,  the  only  remaining 
question  U  that  of  the  ability  of  the  Senate 
to  indicate  approval  similarly  in  ezeeas  of 
the  two-thirds  vote  necessary  to  override  a 
Presidential  veto. 

It  Is  taken  for  granted,  probably  correctly, 
that  President  Truman  will  veto  the  bill  a 
aecond  time,  although  he  will  find  It  necea- 
aary  to  ofler  a  new  reaaon  for  his  action. 

On  the  occasion  of  the  first  veto.  Mr.  Tru- 
man did  not  argue  very  atrongly.  and  cer- 
tainly not  very  persuaalvely.  against  the  ob- 
Jacta  of  the  bill,  but  be  contended  that  the 
laaus  of  tidelands  ownership  was  then  pend- 
ing before  the  Supreroa  Court  and  that  It  waa 
presumptuous  of  Congraaa  to  deal  leglala- 
tlvely  with  a  matter  awaiting  a  Judicial 
opinion. 

Since  then  the  Supreme  Court  has  upheld 
the  Federal  claim  of  exclusive  right  in  the 
tidelands.  thus  depriving  the  Prealdent  of 
the  instrument  of  Jtisttflcatlon  upon  which 
he  Buccesafully  depended. 

80.  U  Prealdent  Truman  vetoea  the  tide- 
lands  bUl  again,  he  will  be  compelled  to  desl 
directly  with  the  objecta  of  the  meaaun«. 
which  he  waa  apparently  loath  to  do  on  the 
previous  occasion. 

Mr.  Truman's  reluctance  In  this  respect  .a 
underatandable.  aa  Senator  Dowwrr.  of  Cali- 
fornia, has  remarked,  since  the  only  renl 
oppoaltlon  to  the  tidelands  bill  reflects  the 
aociallstlc  intention  of  radical  elemenU  wltr  - 
In  the  Federal  Government  to  natlonallre 
the  vital  Industries  and  resources  of  tte 
United  States. 

The  tidelands  bill  does  not,  as  iU  opponen  s 
profess  to  believe,  confer  new  and  unusuU 
rlghu  upon  the  Sutca  and  the  Amerlcsn 
people,  but  reestabllahea  them  In  the  en- 
joyment and  security  of  property  rlgh-j 
which  they  possessed  for  more  than  a  cen- 
tury and  a  half.  These  rights.  Indeed,  were 
their  heritage  from  colonial  times  and  were 
never  before  in  aerloua  legal  dispute  or 
Jeopardy. 

President  Truman's  first  veto  of  the  tlde- 
landa  bill,  as  Senator  DowmT  asserts,  was  not 
a  gesture  of  courtesy  to  the  Supreme  Court 
aa  he  pretended,  but  was  an  instrument 
Implementing  the  conspiratorial  movement 
Within  the  administration  "to  socialize  every 
reeource  of  the  Nation" — and  his  second  veto 
will   have   the  aame  sinister   purpose. 

The  Senate  should  not  only  act  aa 
promptly  on  the  tidelands  bill  aa  the  House 
has  done,  but  should  do  so  Just  as  decisively. 
And  If  Prealdent  Truman  elects  to  act  again 
contrary  to  the  will  of  Congress  and  the  Titai 
Intereata  of  the  American  people,  let  him 
bs  assured  that  be  will  thla  time  be  deprlv-*d 
ot  the  power  to  prevail. 
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The  Tax  oa  LeaUier  Goods 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  N.  McGARVEY 

or  prNNSTLVAMU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESEJrTATTVBS 

Thursday,  May  20,  1948 
Mr.  McGARVEY.    Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  following  letter: 

TBI  F.  P.  HuQHia  Co.. 
Philadelphia,  Pa..  May  18,  194S. 
Hon.  Robot  N.  McOa«v«t, 

United  States  House  of  Representatives. 
Washington.  D.  C. 
DiAS  Ma.  McGabvkt  :  The  Ways  and  Meana 
Committee  of  both  branches  of  Congress  haa 
before  them  the  matter  of  excise  tax  on 
leather  goods.  That  U.  luggage,  brief  cases, 
and  peraonal  leather  goods. 

Becauae  of  reaentmant  of  the  public 
against  thU  tax,  the  aalea  of  these  products 
haa  fallen  off  to  auch  an  extent,  manulac- 
turars  have  had  to  lay  off  moat  of  the  em- 

'*^SeretaU  atores  who  buy  our  products  will 
not  place  orders,  becaviae  the  public  refuaea 
to  buy  while  the  articles  are  taxed.  ThU 
U  caualng  a  large  apread  of  unemployment 
in  the  Industry. 

The  loas  in  wagee.  and  in  ttim  the  losa 
of  payment  of  Income  taxea  U  greater  than 
the  amount  collected  on  the  tax. 

For  every  81  collected  on  the  tax  the  Gov- 
ernment la  loalng  82  in  income  tax. 

In  the  personal  leather  gooda  line,  mens 
and  ladiee'  blllfolda  are  taxable  while  these 
are  neceasary  requisites  for  the  public  today. 
wll8riiM  Bueh  Uuns  aa  leather  cigarette  caaea. 
towtf  ban*,  •to.,  are  not  taxable. 

ThU  tax  was  a  war  emergency  to  conserve 
matertaU,  but  now  becomes  a  menace  to 
business.  b«»uae  the  public  refuaea  to  buy 
our  artlclea  on  account  of  the  tax. 

May  we  urge  yoiu-  committee  to  repeal  this 
tax  at  once. 

Ws  appreciate  your  interest. 
Toura  very  truly. 

The  F.  P.  HUGHES  Co., 

F.  F.  HUGHES. 


The  queetion  aaked  by  Oloba  intervlewsrs 
to  all  those  questioned  throughout  the  StaU 
"sa: 

Do  you  think  that  the  Unlt«l  Stataa  ahotild 
increaae  or  decreaas  the  alas  of  tU  Navy  st 
thu  time? 

The  over -all  reply  waa: 
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Four  out  of  five  persons  In  the  middle  eco- 
nomic group  favored  a  bigger  Navy  now. 
while  the  high  and  low  brackets  also  agreed 
to  thU  to  the  extent  of  about  three  out  of 
every  four  persons. 

The  response  among  the  economic  group 
follows : 


Increase  of  Natal  Strength 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  W.  McCORMACK 

or  MAaSACBtJSCTTS 

m  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRBSENTATIVB8 

Thursday,  May  20.  1948 
Mr  McCORMACK.    Mr.  Speaker  un- 
der the  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In 
the  RECCED,  I  include  the  J oHo'^i,^,  PJ" 
iTom  the  Boston  Globe  of  Uay  17.  1948. 

SLOK  POLL  or  PUBLIC  OPIOTOH— PEOTtX  OT  STATE 

PAVoa  aaianw  havt  srmBiwrTH 

A  little  more  than  three-fourths  o«  »* 
people  in  Massachusetts  believe  the  Unlt^ 
States  should  incrwuje  the  size  of  its  Navy 

*^*Twelve  percent  think  a  larger  Navy  la  not 
needed  at  thU  time,  while  only  3  percent  feel 
the  Navy  should  be  made  smaller. 

ThU  information  was  revealed  in  a  recent 
survey  bj  the  Boston  Globe  poU  of  Massa- 
chusetts opinion. 

All  groups  Interviewed.  Including  age.  sex. 
soooomlc,  and  political,  were  very  much  in 
favor  of  a  bigger  Navy  now.  Leading  the  sup- 
port were  the  men,  the  lower  economic  group, 
and  the  younger  men  and  women  (21-39), 
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Cartels  or  Competition — Article  From 
Christian  Science  Monitor 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HARLEY  M.  KILGORE 

or  WEST  VIKCINIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  May  20.  1948 

Mr  KILGORE.  Mr.  President,  there  Is 
a  report  in  the  Christian  Science  Monitor 
of  May  10,  1948  regarding  a  new  study 
on  cartels  made  by  the  Twentieth  Cen- 
tury Fund.  The  study,  entitled  "Cartels 
or  Competition."  reveals  the  underlying 
adverse  effects  of  cartels  on  production, 
prices,  and  technical  improvements.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  the  news- 
paper report  on  this  important  study. 

There  l)eing  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recobd. 
as  follows; 
TwiNTHTH  CrwTuaT  Fund  Study  Assailb  Usa 

or  Cabtzls 
(By  a  staff  correspondent  of  the  Christian 
Science  Monitor) 
New  ToHK.— What  will  the  next  decade 
bring  in  the  worlds  business?  Will  it  see  a 
return  to  the  use  of  cartels,  those  prlvata 
agreements  among  large  business  firms  to 
keep  prices  above  competitive  figures?  Or 
wUl  It  see  the  world-wide  practice  of  genu- 
inely free  enterprUe? 

The  answer  rest*  largely  on  the  United 
SUtes.  according  to  a  twentieth  centtxry  fund 
study  entlUed.  "CarteU  or  Ckjmpetltlon?" 

A  series  of  fund  case  studies  of  actual  cartel 
p-ocedures  before  World  War  II  indicate  the 
restrictions  which  were  set  up  in  the  radio 
apparatus,  electrical  appliance,  photographic 
equipment,  business  machines.  Iron  and  steel, 
nonferrous  metals,  glaaa,  and  optical  Instru- 
ments fields. 

According    to    George    W.    Stocking    and 
Myron    W.   Watklns.    authors    of    the    fund 
report,  cartels  have  the  following  effect: 
1    Bring  high  prices  to  consumers. 
2.  Foster  inefflclency  by  protecUng  high- 
cost  producers. 


8.  Det«r  invsstoMOt  and  tsehnleal  Improvs- 
ments. 
4   Accentuate  the  •n>oom-busf*  cycis. 

raorrrs  tiacio  to  catTxis 
United  Statea  chemical  companiea  cotlld 
not  possibly  show  the  proflu  they  reported 
in  1829.  1M2,  and  IMO  if  their  prices  had 
been  competitive,  according  to  tha  fund 
study.  It  traces  the  reaaon  for  these  profits 
to  the  exUtence  of  cartels. 

"Eight  of  the  larger  (chemical)  companies 
in  the  poorest  business  year  of  the  decade, 
1933,  earned  an  average  of  6.4  percent  on 
Invested  capital.  Their  average  earnlnga  were 
double  thU  rate  in  1940  •  •  '  and  in  the 
boom  year  1929  they  had  profits  of  no  less 
than  15.1  percent  •  •  '  from  any  stand- 
point, the  profits  of  the  major  American 
chemical  companies  were  above  the  general 
industrial  average."  declare  Messrs.  Stock- 
ing and  Watkina. 

The  study  uses  the  tin  cartel  as  an  ex- 
ample of  how  a  world  business  combine  can 
foster  inefficiency.  ThU  cartel  affected  9S 
percent  of  the  world  s  tin  production.  Tin 
production  over  certain  quotas  became  a 
criminal  offense. 

By  1933.  reports  the  study,  the  allowable 
output  had  been  reduced  to  one-third  of 
capacltv.  The  prices  Jumped  from  27  cenU 
a  pound  to  4«  cente  a  pound.  By  1934  the 
price  waa  86  cents.  ThU  made  it  poaslbls 
for  nearly  all  the  producers  to  keep  prices 
high  enough  for  sizable  profits,  according 
to  the  fund  report.  It  adds  that  the  cartel 
granted  more  liberal  quotas  to  the  prodticers 
m  the  high-cost  areas  than  to  others. 

The  study  labels  these  prices  a  "bonus"  to 
keep  high -cost  producers  in  business. 

aXSTRICT  INVXSTMXirr 

The  fund  points  out  that  cartels  have  ths 
effect  of  restricting  investment  in  two  ways: 
(1)  By  retarding  the  Introduction  of  new 
techniques  and  (2)  by  restrlctUig  the  use  or 
liniUing   the  application  of  old  technlquea. 

...  •  •  MonopolUts,  or  the  members  of 
a  cartel,  do  not  Introduce  or  permit  the  In- 
troducUon  of  a  new  process  if  they  can  pre- 
vent it,  tinless  the  total  cost  of  production 
under  the  new  proceas  U  leas  than  the  out- 
of-pocket  costs  under  the  old."  the  study  says. 
Without  the  driving  force  of  competition,  it 
adds  the  monopoIUt  wUl  not  reduce  or  de- 
stroy the  capital  volume  of  hU  equipment 
^ven  when  he  could  reduce  unit  cosU  by 
using  new  equipment,  nor  will  he  introduce 
a  new  product  if  he  fears  it  will  compete 
with  the  old  product,  for  proflu  from  the 
new  product  may  be  gained  partly  at  the 
expense  of  the  old  one. 

The  whole  aim  of  carteU  to  sUbUize  In- 
dustry leads  to  Investment  sluggishness  to 
an  age  when  continued  large -«:ale  Invect- 
ment  U  essential  to  high-level  employment 
and  income,  according  to  the  fund's  flndlnga. 
"If  society  is  to  solve  the  linked  problems 
of  unemployment  and  low  standards  of  liv- 
ing Ux  a  private  enterprUe  economy,  it  is 
imperative  not  only  that  new  lny«tment 
opportunities  be  continually  created,  but 
that  the  channcU  of  investment.  In  new  as 
well  as  old  fields,  be  kept  open." 

BIEN    AOCRAVATINC    CTO-ES 

The  fund  report  malnUlns  that  because 
cartel-regulated  prices  tend  to  be  Inflexible. 
carteU  also  aggravate  the  boom-and-bust 
cvcle  For  example,  in  order  to  keep  its 
pVU  unchanged  between  1928  an\1932^on. 
large  American  company  In  the  nickel  cart«l 
reduced  Its  output  by  80  percent.  As  a  re- 
sult thousands  of  employees  lort  their  Jobs. 

Retarded  investment,  ss  weU  as  inflexible 
prices,  tend  to  sggravate  economic  Insta- 
bUltr  The  authors  point  out  that  there  are 
only  two  basic  ways  to  halt  a  business  re- 
cession: (1)  to  find  new  i°v«ff"*°V.r^i 
lets-  (2)  to  stimulate  coilsumption.  Cartel 
policies  make  both  difficult,  -niey  dUcour- 
age  consumption  by  keeping  prlcea  high  arud 
they  act  as  a  damper  on  new  InvesttnaBt  Of 
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tb*  iDduatry  as  cIom  m  poaslble  to 
and   by  ■uppresalng  technolofl- 


Um   studj   notM  that   tb*   United 

■nnot  faros  other  countrlM  to  give 

AM  ai  earths,  it  emphiliM  that  the 

BtatM  can  ua*  lU  atnoif  example  In 

international  buslneaa  to  help  uOtot  such  a 

dvrelop  ment. 

Judicloua  policlea  to  prevent  cartel  re- 
st home  and  abroad  from  stran- 
<  xpanding    Investment    and    employ- 
4oce  tbeee  countries  are  on  their  feet, 
the  next  decade  an  era  of 
lion,"  the  authors  conclude. 


War  and  MiliUrj  Trainiaf 


IXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 

hON.  ARTHUR  CAPPER 

ur  KANSAS 

IN  TH^  8BNATB  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  May  20.  194i 

CAPPER.     Mr.  President.  I  send 

desk  a  statement  which  I  have 

from    students   of    Mennonlte 

ducat.lonal  institutions  on  the  subject  of 

military  training.     I  ask  unani- 

consent    that    the    statement    be 

in  the  Appendix  of  the  Ricord. 

Thdre  being  no  objection,  the  state - 

was  ordered  to  t>€  printed  In  the 

a5  follows: 
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script  ;<ral 


or  STUDENTS  OF  MXNNONrTI  nWJCA- 

maTTroTTONs  on  vr**  Kin  MU.rrA«T 


students  of  Mennonlte  Biblical  Sem- 
4814   Woodlawn   Avenue.  Chicago   15. 
CoUejte.  North  Newton.  Kans.;  and 
College.    Bluffton.    Ohio,    authorize 
Nickel.  LorU  Habegger.  and  William 
respectively,  to  express  their  concerns 
tTiT  and  selective  service   or  other 
ion  of  similar  Intent  or  purpose.    The 
of  these  schools  are  convinced  that 
good  can  be  served  our  country 
ting  to  a  process  of  militarization.  In^ 
n  of  UMT  or  selective  service,  or  In 
arms  to  other  nations  to  militarize 
We  believe  that  a  program  of  mill- 
ion   endangers   democracy,   leads    In- 
to war.  sxiflerlng.  destruction,  and 
Pew  Christians  have  known  the  sting 
and  the  crxiahlng  effects  of  conscrlp- 
ter  than  the  Mennonlte  peoples.    The 
of   our   peoples,   and   the   history   cf 
.  has.  we  believe,  clearly  validated  and 
ited  the  biblical  teachings  In  regard 
h  and  practice. 

scriptural  commands  are  clear  on  the 
of  the  ethics  of  dealing  with  the  erll 
and  with  evil  systems, 
your  enemies.  tUess  them  that  curae 
good  to  them  that  bate  you,  and  pray 
which  despllefully  use  you"  (Mat- 
44). 
that  which  Is  evU.  cleave  to  that 
la  good"  (Romans  12:  9>. 
IS  them  that  persecuu  you;  bless  and 
not'  (Romans  13:  14). 

to  no  man  evU  for  evU"  (Romans 


tl  »tter 


Abaor 


"Re  nder 

11) 


thine  enemy  hunger,  feed  him;   If  he 
give  him  drln^"  t  Romans  12.  20). 
not  overcome  of  evil,  but  overcome  evil 
;ood"  (Romana  12:21). 
we  therefore  have  opportunity,  let  ue 
d  unto  all  men  tOalaUaiu  0:  10). 
believe   profoundly   that   the   highest 
ultlmhte   welfare  of   Individuals,  groups,  or 
natloi  IS  u  served  only  to  the  extent  that  peo- 
4nd  their   leaders  believe  and  live   the 
Injunctions.     He    who    sincerely 
to  follow  Christ  and  takes  seriously 


the  Bible  as  bis  nde  of  life  and  faith  dare  not 
Ignore  these  eternal  truths. 

The  moral  requUement  of  Ood  through 
Christ  U  a  profoundly  positive  way  of  life 
which  does  good  Instead  of  evil.  It  seeks 
to  serve  all  men  everywhere  regardless  of 
race,  creed,  or  political  sympathy,  in  needs 
both  physical  and  spiritual;  and  though  men 
and  nations  n.ay  betray  us.  we  believe  as  In- 
dividuals or  nations  our  highest  moral  obli- 
gation »o  be  that  of  redeemlr.i?  men  and  that 
this  service  of  love  best  serves  that  obliga- 
tion. Our  churches  have  agstirtw  currently 
•Bgaged  In  such  service  and  iiilitnnary  pro- 
jects in  this  In  many  foreign  cotm tries.  We 
are  advocating  not  lers  but  more  of  this 
type  of  positive  program,  even  though  there 
be  discomfort,  danger,  and  suffering  In  its 
wake. 

We  are  under  no  Illusion  as  to  the  Impllcs- 
tkms  of  the  way  of  life  we  advocate  In  terms 
at  the  sufferlni;  It  may  sntall.     Nor  do  we 
believe  that  genuine  peace  and  good  will  can 
be  buutiht  at  a  t>argaXn  price.     Redemptive 
suffering  Is  at  the  heart  of  the  ChrUtlan  way 
of  life,  out  It  U  the  only  safe  way  ultimately. 
We  say  this   In   spite  of  the  fact  that   the 
history  of  the  Mennonltes  during  the  greater 
portion  of  the  400  years  of  their  existence 
has  been  a  history  of  pereecutlon.  suffering, 
death,    homelefsness    and    deprivations    of 
every    conceivable    sort.     Dtulng    the    flrsi 
half  of  the  twentieth  century,  the  Mennon- 
ltes   of    Russia.    Prussia,    and    Poland    have 
again  seen  thousands  die  a  martyr's  death, 
and  many  thousands  more  have  suffered  In- 
dignities   and    tortuous   persecutions   of   In- 
describable Intensity.     Their  numbers  have 
been  declmsted  and  their  remnanu  reduced 
to  slavery  or  to  wandering  homeless  refugees. 
Militarism   and    war   has    been   the  scourge 
which  our  people  have  repeatedly  encount- 
ered and  cflcn   their  only   recourse  was  an 
attempt  to  escape.     Such   persecutions  and 
sufferings  have  not  been  entirely  absent  In 
this  country,  especially  during  the  periods 
of  the  Revclutlonnry  and   Civil  Wars,   and 
occasionally  In  more  recent  times.     It  Is  this 
evil   which   was  largely  responsible  for   the 
Mennonltes    leaving    their    well-established 
homes     and     prosperous     communities     In 
Europe  and  migrating  to  this  country,  which 
offered  them  a  haven  of  freedom  of  worship 
and  religion  according  to  the  dictates  of  con- 
science.    We  have  enjoyed  a  period  of  glo- 
rious freedom  and  liberty  in  this  country  for 
which  we  are  deeply  grateful.     However,  we 
fear  that  If  the  scourge  of  militarism  Is  sad- 
dled  to   this   country  nnd   her  people,   the 
Judgment  of  Gcd  Is  inexorably  to  follow 

In  no  way  do  we  want  to  underestimate 
the  evil  In  the  world  today,  and  the  threat 
which  It  poees  for  the  Government  of  this 
country.     We  Jselleve  that  the  peril  of  evil 
is  real  today,  and  the  problems  confronting 
govemmenU  are  stupendous.     However,  evil 
la  where  one  finds  It.  and  It  Is  the  same  no 
matter  by  what  name  It  Is  called.     As  Chris- 
tians, therefore,  we  must  seek  to  avoid  con- 
doning and  participating  In  evil,  and  follow 
Instead  the  clear  Instructions  of  the  Bible. 
Students    or    MiNNONrra    Biblical 
SasciNAaT.  Bfthsl  Collxck.  BLxnrr- 
TON  Coixaai. 


Record  in  Confress  of  Hon.  Estes 
KefaaTcr,  of  Tennessee 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  RICHARD  F.  HARLESS 

or  ABIZONA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  20.  194% 
Mr       HARLESS      of      Arizona.     Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 


marks in  the  Rscoao.  I  hereby  submit  an 
article  which  outlines  the  f\ne  record  of 
our  distinguished   colleague,  Congrcn- 
man  Esns  KryAtrvra.  of  Tennessee  i 
iProm   the   Nashville   Tennesaean   of    Apri 
11.  19481 
kstxs  Kzrstnrxa  roa  asMAToa 
Tenneaaee  has  bad  a  long,  long  night  Ui 
the  United   Slates   Senate.     Over    the   yeari 
the  record  has  been  studded  with  vendetta^i 
against  the  TVA.  with  spineless  "me-toolng." 
with  support  of  the  Republicans  against  thi; 
admlnutratlon.   with   ahameleea   kowtowlni; 
to  Ed  Crump. 

Democratic  Tenneaaee  haa  bad  to  look  ti; 
Alabama's  Hiu.  and  BvaaxMAW  to  defend  Iti 
stake  In  TVA  In  tbe  Senate;  to  Kentucky' t 
BaasLrr  to  spearhead  the  flgjit  for  admlnu- 
tratlon maaiMna;  to  Connecticut's  McMahoii 
to  put  atooala  Mierfy  under  civilian  control; 
to  Texaa'  Conhallt  to  press  the  f\ght  for 
the  Marshall  plan,  to  Wyoming  s  OlifAHONTr 
to  oppose  the  forces  of  inflation.  On  these 
and  many  other  laauee  of  great  public  mo- 
ment, the  position  of  Tennessee's  Senators 
haa  ranged  from  virulent  oppoaltlon  to  be- 
lated and  reluctant  acceptance. 

The  entrance  of  Represenutlve  Eana 
Kz7ACVza  Into  the  1948  Senatorial  race 
f>i«wga«  this  dark  and  depreealng  prosper:! 
Into  one  of  bright  opportunity  for  the  peop.e 
of  Tennessee. 

His  candidacy  offers  the  means  of  endli:g 
the  State "5  long  night  In  the  Senate.  By  It 
TlniiMWii  can  gain  a  voice  of  positive  ard 
wmaUmtlve  sutesmanshlp  In  the  councils 
of  the  upper  House.  Through  his  electUn 
the  people  will  be  assured  of  a  spokeamtn 
who  will  voice  the  aspirations  of  no  leee  thtn 
the  whole  body  politic. 

Considering  both  the  need  and  the  man. 
as  well  as  our  own  dedication  to  the  t&ik 
of  restoring  democratic  government  In  Ten- 
neaaee, the  Naahvllle  Tennessean  would  3e 
remlia  In  Its  stewardship  if  it  did  not  ur^e 
upon  the  voters  the  tremendous  opportunity 
offered  In  the  KD-Auvn  candidacy. 

Representative  KEFAtrvn  is.  in  our  oplnlcn. 
one  of  the  most  outstanding  younger  staUs- 
men  In  the  Nation.  It  Is  the  opinion  of  many 
others  also.  He  was  chosen  by  the  cougroe- 
slcnal  award  committee  of  the  Colliers'  m; g- 
azme  as  one  of  the  10  most  distinguished 
Congressmen  In  1946. 

Such  recognition  of  excellence  has  rot 
been  an  uncommon  experience  with  him. 
As  a  student  at  the  University  of  Tennes»,ee 
he  served  as  student  body  president,  edr.or 
of  the  college  newspaper,  and  captain  of  a'h- 
letlc  teams.  For  this  leadership  In  comn.u- 
nlty  and  State  affairs,  particularly  with  re- 
spect to  his  efforts  to  abolish  J.  P.  courts,  '.he 
Junior  chamber  of  commerce  voted  him  ChJt- 
tanooga's  outstanding  citizen  In  1938.  A 
imlque  honor  kecune  his  last  year  when  he 
was  chosen  the  first  layman  officer  of  :he 
American  Political  Science  Association. 

Brought  up  on  an  east  Tennessee  dclry 
farm,  he  has  lived  for  the  past  20  years  in 
Chattanooga.  He  has  thus  had  long  and  In- 
timate experience  with  both  rural  and  urlian 
problems — a  combination  which  well  qutll- 
Qes  him  to  represent  the  Interests  of  the 
whole  State. 

Mr.  KKTAirvm  Is  completely  attached  to  the 
democratic  processes  and  the  principle  of 
popular  rule  He  has  never  bowed  a  knee 
to  Dictator  Crump  or  to  K.  D.  McKellai,  de- 
spite the  patronage  power  which  the  senior 
Senator  wielded  as  chairman  of  the  (ost 
Offlces  and  Roads  and  Appropriations  Com- 
mittees. 

Since  going  to  Congress  In  1939  he  has  lad 
a  foremost  part  in  defeating  the  antl-1'VA 
May.  Byrd-Butler.  and  McKeUar  bUls  wtlch 
both  Tennessee  Senators  were  Instrumental 
in  putting  through  the  Senate  The  si.me 
Mr.  KxTAinm  bearded  the  McKellas  lion  last 
week  before  the  Malone  committee,  warring 
the  committee  in  his  presence  that  the  M>^m- 
phls  Senator  "wUl   never  c?ase  his  aniual 
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attacks  on  the  Authority  ao  long  as  the  TVA 
board  retains  Its  high-class  good  manage- 
ment." 

The  Chattanooga  Congressman  In  following 
the  principle  of  responsible  party  govern- 
ment has  been  a  corulstent  supporter  of  the 
Booaevelt  and  Truman  Democratic  admln- 
Irtmtlons.  HU  maiden  speech  was  In  de- 
feaae  of  the  Booaevelt  proposal  to  repeal  the 
arms  emt>argo.  Prom  that  day  on  Mr  Ka- 
rauTxa.  without  compromising  Independence 
and  principle  to  political  partisanship,  waa 
prominently  and  actively  engaged  In  behalf 
of  the  leading  admlnUtratlon  domeatlc.  war, 
and  peace  measures. 

He  waa  one  of  thoee  prominent  in  the 
paetaft  of  the  Congressional  Reorganization 
Act  Of  1948  to  streamline  the  machinery  of 
CoDffrMa. 

Other  high  lights  of  hU  record  are:  HU 
fight  to  curb  monopoly  and  promote  small 
buslneee  through  amending  the  CTayton 
Antitrust  Act;  and  hU  activity  on  behalf  of 
rural  electrification,  farm-to-market  roads, 
the  Farm  Security  Administration,  the  OI  bUl 
of  rlghu.  Inflation -control  measures,  and 
Federal  aid  for  education. 

Mr.  KarAuvra  U  a  Democratic  liberal,  after 
the  spirit  of  Wilson  and  Roosevelt.  This  we 
applaud,  for  It  U  In  tune  with  the  long 
history  of  the  Democratic  Party  and  Its  eras 
of  greatness.  It  U  In  harmony  with  the 
saplratlons  of  the  people  of  Tennessee  to 
timjw  off  machine  control,  free  the  Fallot 
box.  and  preserve  and  expand  the  beueflU 
of  the  TVA  in  our  midst. 

HU  election  would  give  Tennessee  an  as- 
sured and  consUtent  friend  of  the  TVA  In 
the  Senate,  a  man  of  sUigle-mlnded  devotion 
to  the  InteresU  of  the  State  and  the  NaUon, 
and  a  represenutlve  of  real  poUUcal  stature. 
A  measure  of  his  worth  U  the  confusion 
and  bickering  which  have  overtaken  the  ma- 
chine politicians  and  those  who  hold  the 
strings  on  them  as  the  result  of  hU  entry 
into  the  campaign.  Apart  from  him,  the 
choice  U,  on  the  one  hand,  a  rejected  ma- 
chine politico  whoee  political  conversion  to 
the  TVA  is  so  recent  that  an  antl-TVA  bUl 
which  he  supported  for  years  to  stUl  hanging 
heavy-heavy  over  the  region,  and.  on  the 
other  hand,  a  local  and  little  known  judge 
who  takes  every  cue  from  Dictator  Crump. 

As  between  them,  we  have  no  hesitancy  In 
endorsing  and  recommending  Mr.  KirAtma. 


Many  Memberi  Pronounced  the  Mundt  Bill 
UocoDitihitioDai 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  R.  MURDOCK 

or  aaooNA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RKPRESENTA-nVES 

Wednesday.  May  19.  1948 


Mr.  MURDOCK.    Mr.  Speaker,  dur- 
ing the  recent  debate  on  the  Mundt  bill— 
H.  R.  5852 — various  Members  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle  raised  a  question  or 
protested  that  the  Mundt  bill  was.  in 
their    Judgment,     unconstitutional.      I 
cannot  say  how  many  offered  that  as 
an  objection,  but  I  know  the  question 
was  raised  by  several  Members,  which, 
in  turn,  caused  other  Members  to  have 
a  doubt.    Now.  every  Member  of  this 
body  has  taken  an  oath  to  support  and 
uphold  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States.    That  fact  raises  a  very  practical 
and  vital  question  when  any  and  all  bills 
are  presented  to  us  lor  consideration  and 
a  vote. 


What  la  a  Member  to  do,  regardless  of 
the  merits  of  the  general  purpose  of  the 
bill.  If  in  his  Judgment  the  language  and 
terms  of  the  measure  are  clearly  uncon- 
situtlonal?    Should  he  vote  for  what  he 
thinks  the  country  wants,  regardless  of 
the  form  in  which  It  Is  drafted?     Or 
should  he  pit  his  Judgment  as  to  consti- 
tutionality against  the  proponents  of  the 
bill  and  the  committee  which  presents 
It?    Many  times  I  have  personally  wished 
that  I  might  know,  with  as  much  cer- 
tainty as  one  can  know  prior  to  a  Su- 
preme Court  decision,  whether  a  given 
measure  is  constitutional  according  t.> 
th«  highest  Judicial  standard.'..     In  'he 
absence  of  such  definite  knowledge,  vot- 
ing on  a  bill  which  Is  to  my  mind  ques- 
tionable In  that  respect  is  to  me  a  dis- 
tressing matter. 

Others  have  thought  about  thlR  ^ame 
thing  during  the  years.  Let  me  relate  this 
happefiing.  On  June  14,  1940,  the  ven- 
erable sUtesman.  William  Tyler  Page. 
then  serving  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives in  his  sixtieth-odd  year  of  continu- 
ous service,  said  to  me  during  the  session 
that  day  In  substance  as  follows:  "I  have 
Just  read  in  yesterday's  Record  what  you 
said  about  the  constitutionality  of  the 
bill  then  up  for  a  vote.  I  have  sometimes 
thought  there  ought  to  be  a  rule— pt^r- 
hap6  a  new  rule  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives— that  would  cover  this  ques- 
tion. Would  you  be  Interested  In  such 
a  proposed  rule  which  I  have  written 
out?" 

Of  course.  I  explained  to  WilUam  Tyler 
Page  that  I  would  be  very  much  inter- 
ested In  his  proposal  for  an  additional 
rule,  for  I  knew  of  no  one  more  eminently 
fitted  to  suggest  needed  additional  rules 
or  modifications  of  existing  rules  than 
that  worthy  servant  who  wrote  the  Amer- 
ican's Creed,  and  who  had  served  his 
party  and  the  Nation  continuously  for 
about  60  years  In  this  branch  of  Con- 
gress.   Accordingly.  Mr.  Page  retired  to 
his  office  and  came  back  after  a  short 
interval   and   presented   me  a   14-page, 
double-spaced,  typewritten  paper,  wliich 
I  hold  In  my  hand.    This  is  written  on 
the  stationery  of  the  ofPce  of  the  minority 
leader,  House  of  Representatives,  Wiish- 
ington.  D.  C.  having  in  the  upper  left- 
hand  comer:  "Bertrand  H.  Snell,  First 
District.  New  York."    I  have  kept  this 
document  with  care  during  the  inter- 
vening 8  years,  and  I  have  thought  of 
its  contents  many  times  and  have  wished 
several  times  that  it  might  have  laeen 
adopted  as  one  of  the  rules  of  this  body. 
If  this  proposed  rule,  handed  me  that 
day  by  William  Tyler  Page,  had  been  one 
of  the  rules  of  the  House  in  effect  yes- 
terday when  the  Mundt  bill  was  b<;!fore 
us.  we  would  have  had.  no  doubt,  a  fur- 
ther   official    estimate    concerning    the 
constitutionality   of  the   bill.     I   know 
from  talking  with  severr.l  Members  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle  that  they  would 
have  been  glad  to  have  had  the  fuj-ther 
opinions  of  competent  lawyers  in  r<«ard 
to  the  measure  which  the  House  passed 
yesterday.    Greatly  as  I  prize  this  docu- 
ment  by   William    Tyler   Page.   I    will 
gladly  turn  it  over  to  the  leadership  of 
the  House,  in  whose  hands  It  would  be 
most  appropriately  placed  and  who  :ould 
use  it  most  effectively. 


Railroad  Retirement  and  Uoemployment 
Benefits 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILUAM  W.BUCKNEY 

or    MICHIGAN 

Dl  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRBSKNTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  20.  1948 
Mr  BLACKNEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish 
to  call  the  special  attention  of  the  House 
to  cerum  statements  made  by  the 
Honorable  Thob  C.  ToxxiraoM  ol  v/a&h- 
ington  and  printed  'in  the  Appendix  of 
the  CoMonMUntAL  Record  of  May  14. 
1948 

On  that  day.  Repreaenuilve  ToLLEFtow 
introduced  H.  R.  6676  and  H.  R.  6576. 
bills  to  increase  railroad  retirement  and 
unemployment  Insurance  benefits  re- 
spectively. In  doing  60.  be  pointed  out 
that  identical  bills  had  already  been 
Introduced  by  the  Honorable  RoanT 
Grosser ,  a  distinguished  Democrat  from 
Ohio.  By  presenting  identical  measures. 
Representative  ToLLErson  hoped  to  em- 
phasize the  fact  that  the  necessity  for 
increasing  the  retirement  and  unemploy- 
ment pay  of  these  good  citizens  is  a  mat- 
ter quite  apart  from  party  considerations. 
Or,  rather,  it  is  a  subject  of  equal  Interest 
and  concern  to  both  parties. 

The  whole  history  of  the  Railroad  Re- 
tirement Act  has  been  one  of  bipartisan 
cooperation.  In  1937,  when  the  present 
system  was  established,  it  was  the  prod- 
uct of  a  Joint  effort  by  railroad  manage- 
ment and  railroad  labor,  by  Democrats 
and  by  Republicans.  In  1948,  the  system 
underwent  extensive  legislative  improve- 
ment at  the  hands  of  a  majority  In  both 
parties.  The  men  and  women  who  will 
benefit  by  the  Crosser  and  ToUefson  bills 
(and  who  desperately  need  those  bene- 
fits) Include  Democrats  and  Republi- 
cans— probably  as  many  of  one  persua- 
sion as  the  other. 

The  main  thing  Is  to  get  them  passed 
and  quickly.  Neither  party  can  have  any 
legitimate  objection.  It  seems  to  me.  to 
the  bills'  provisions.  In  each  case,  the 
proposed  increase  is  modest  and  reason- 
able. In  each  case,  the  money  in  the 
supporting  fund  Is  sufficient  to  pay  for 
the  higher  benefits.  In  neither  case  is 
there  any  proposal  to  change  existing 
tax  rates. 

Accordingly.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to 
applaud  Representative  Tollefsoh's 
forthright  action  in  Introducing  H.  R. 
6575  and  H.  R.  6576  and  to  add  my  plea 
to  his:  Let  us  lose  no  time  in  Joining 
forces  to  bring  these  bills  to  the  floor  and 
to  Immediate  passage  by  a  vigorous,  non- 
partisan vote. 


Farminf — Ow  Basic  Industry 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HAROLD  D.  DONOHUE 

or  MASSACHTTsrrrs 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATlVEa 

Thursday.  May  20,  1948 
Mr.  DONOHUB.    Mr.  Speaker,  ondar 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  would  Itt* 


\ 
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to  Inclui  Ic  Um  addrcM  I  delivered  on  May 
|»  1948.  at  A  meettnc  of  the  Worcester 
CSontv  Farm  Bureau  menbtn  in  West- 
boro  Town  HaU.  WestJwro.  Mas*.: 

Tb*  p<  opl«  «bo  *n  Uvtcc  in  our  cities  are 
dfttty  grt  irtnf  more  and  more  conacloua  of  tha 
part  thkt  atrlculturt  playa  In  our  Uvea. 
They  tn  conUng  tq  realize  that  without  the 
product!  of  vuur  »ndu«try  they  caunot  live. 
Wheu  1 1  that  one  baa  to  do  to  obtain  the 
plenilfu  variety  of  foodatuff*  which  go  to 
BUkke  oi  r  tablea  the  moat  bounteoua  In  the 
««rM  wi  a  to  atop  Into  a  comer  grocery  atore. 
Itttto  Uiougbt  and  leaa  concern  waa  given 
to  Utoae  rasponalUe  (or  aucb  eaae  and  coro- 

rort. 

TMUiy  lK>«tver,  not  only  tbe  higher  coata 
but  tiM  letual  ahnnt—  ^  "Mtty  farm  prod> 
uct  IMM  bava  rniid*  aU  thUiMBt  IMopl* 
ooaaalM  •  of  the  tlllera  of  our  lOll 

Tbe  f  wta  which  confront  ua  are  neither 
lUttMln  I  not  comforting  to  ttooat  that  live  lu 
clUaa  aid  lowna  today.  We  find  that  while 
ao  perc«  nt  of  our  people  atlll  remain  on  our 
farm*  i  »ey  receive  for  their  labora  10  per- 
cent of   the   national   Income. 

Tbm  I  itiaatton  immetiuuiy  artaea  In  the 
nitT^<H  '  t  thoM  depenUent  upon  tbe  farm 
group  1  »  tbeur  daUy  bread,  how  long  will 
«•  corn  tnue  to  have  that  dally  bread  if  tbto 
oo«Mlltl<in  la  not  rectified?  And  bow  can  it 
be  rectified?  ^_   ^, 

It  la  he  problem  of  every  sincere  thlntlng 
AOMrto  j»  to  a  greater  or  leaa  degre«.  becauae 
cOTtalni  y  you  wUl  not  be  without  the  fooda 
which  10U  produce,  aa  you  will  flrat  care  for 
the  ne<da  of  youraelvea  and  famlllea  before 
any  thought  beconoes  available  to  nonfarm 
people. 

Our  (iconomlau  advUe  ua  that  wllbUi  the 
next  1!  years  the  gross  output  of  our  farm 
lands  vUl  not  be  s\ifBclent  to  support  that 
numbe  of  people  who  will  then  be  residing 
In  our  I  ountry  If  our  population  continues  to 
gro«  m  rwMonably  expected.  They  have  also 
MBWta  1  tbat  within  30  days,  and  contUiuUig 
Ml'Wi^  1  ttala  year,  we  shall  be  faced  with  the 
moat  a  irloxis  m«at  shortage  we  have  experl- 
""■"^ced  1  o  far. 

And  -*hy?  Becauae  there  are  leaa  cattle  on 
the  far  ms  than  there  waa  last  year  by  8  p«r- 
rent.  rbere  are  less  sheep  on  om  farms  than 
at  any  time  In  80  years. 

Statl  itlca  compiled  by  the  Department  li.- 
dlcate  I  truly  alarming  drop  In  hogs  to  tbe 
•Btont  of  there  being  42  percent  leaa  hoga  on 
oar  rai  ma  than  2  years  ago.  There  are  leaa 
than  fl)  percent  aa  many  turkeys  aa  thara 
wara  ti    194«.  ,    ^  ^ 

TlMi  I  T»"**  aturveys  show  that  there  Is  but 
•  alnc  e  percent  more  of  mUk  cows  than 
ta  IM  —IS  years  ago. 

Our  population,  however,  baa  Increased  In 
those  5  years  approximately  16  percent.  In 
1»47  al  jne  there  were  3.000.750  babies  born  In 
this  ciuntry.  Indicating  also  that  there  Is 
▼ery  li  ;ely  to  be  a  mUk  shortage  thU  fall. 

Of  o  tvne,  not  all  farm  products  have  been 
ao  ^h:tcd.  The  grain  famine  ol  laat  year 
wuld  ippear  to  be  but  a  memory  now.  Com 
•ad  wl.eai  should  be  In  abundance  when  the 
0008  kra  harveatad  this  year.  We  are  In- 
rmuisi  al*o  that  cotton  has  become  very 
plentll  ul. 

All  t  :ie9a  facta  have  been  presented  to  Con- 
grasa.  Ganaroua  prlce-aupport  programs  ara 
in  the  making  and  ara  baUic  generally  sup- 
ported as  one  of  the  answers  to  this  aarloua 
altuatl  on.  But  it  is  generally  recognlaad  that 
awoej  alooe  will  not  meet  this  situation. 
BacMM  a,  even  with  these  prcfprams.  It  Is  rec- 
«nlM  1  that  the  farmer  has  to  pay  higher 
prices  tor  afarythlng  he  needs.  It  la  alao 
ganently  iweofniaad  that  there  has  been  a 
giaat  ttlgratton  froai  our  larma  to  tha  city, 
from  ha  aoU  to  intfostry.  over  the  i>ast  30 
years. 

At  t  ixm  cloaa  of  World  War  I  there  were  60 
parcat  t  oX  our  population  on  our  farms.  By 
1938  t  isra  wara  29  percent  of  our  total  popu- 
lation aiiiaiwl  In  farming. 


World  War  U  accentuated  this  nlgratlon. 
Today  tha  percentage  u  not  far  from  20  per- 
cent, Tbe  short  hours  of  labor  enjoyad  by 
;ndustry.  the  attractions  and  relative  ease  of 
city  life,  the  opportunities  for  ent«rtalnment, 
for  advancement  educationally,  culturally, 
and  otherwise  continue  to  litfe  farm  follts 
from  their  ancestral  acres. 

Diu-Uig  World  War  II.  faced  wltL  a  national 
food  crUis.  the  contribution  toward  a  vic- 
torious   ending    of    the    war    made    by    our 
farmers  was  second  to  no  other  group.    Many 
a  farmer  tolled  with  members  of  bis  family 
from  early  morn  until  after  the  sun  had  set. 
Not  a  few  labored  through  workweeks  of  70 
to     100    hours    for     the    duration   of    that 
etBsrganey.     This  extraordinary  effort   took 
Its  t42ll.     Many    farmers    found    themsclvea 
broksn  In  health,  weary,  ill,  and  unable  to 
carry  on  their  farms.    Many  of  these  retired 
to  smaller  holdlnKs  or  to  the  city,  because 
11  was  impoaaible  Uj  malniuin  larger  holdings. 
Why?    Because  he  found  himself  confronted 
with  mcreased  cosu  at  labor  and  everything 
else    ao    essential    to    the    maintenance    of 
farms,    particularly    for    the    dairy    farmer. 
Men  who  are  competent  are  no  longer  avail- 
able.    Immigration  laws  restricted  Importa- 
tion from  cutslde  the  Dnlied  States 

Millions  of  honest,  todutrtwia  »•»  and 
women  known  as  "dliplaesd  peraosis"  wbo 
cannot  even  earn  a  living  for  tbemselvea  In 
European  countries  because  of  the  ravages  of 
war  are  drsirous  and  should  be  made  avail- 
able to  meet  this  labor  situation  for  our  farms 
are  not  permitted  entr>'  to  our  country. 

To  the  end  that  selected  Individuals  from 
among  these  people  mi^ht  be  permitted  to 
enter  this  country  for  this  purpose,  the  Judl- 
cUu:y  Committee  on  the  part  of  Congress  has 
reported  out  a  bUl.  and  I  am  reasonably  con- 
fident U  will  pass,  which  will  permit  and  give 
priority  to  200,000  of  these  displaced  persons 
each  year  for  the  next  2  years. 

I  am  In  hopea  that  before  the  end  of  this 
year  I  will  be  able  to  assist  many  of  the  farm- 
ers In  my  district  to  obuln  from  this  source 
sorely  needed  labor  with  which  to  carry  on. 
because  I  believe  that  this  Is  an  Intelligent 
approach  to  our  main  problems  In  the  matter 
of  farm  prices  and  farm  labor. 

With  labor  scarce,  machinery  becomes  mora 
and  more  Important.  With  other  Congraaa- 
men.  It  la  our  hope  and  our  purpose  to  secure 
for  the  American  farmer  more  and  more  pro- 
duction of  tractors  and  other  farm  Imple- 
ments and  prevent  a  diversion  of  much  of 
thla  equipment  to  Kiirope  as  long  aa  these 
items  are  needed  here. 

From  my  observation,  the  outlook  (or 
favorable  farm  prices  for  at  least  3  years  more 
Is  excellent. 

Regardless  of  all  these  factors,  no  matter 
how  well  a  farmer  may  operate  his  farm, 
there  are  conditions  which  by  reason  of  their 
orl^  no  farmer  can  overcome.  These  haz- 
ards are  fire,  prolonged  lUneascs.  hurricanes, 
droughts.  Hall  storms  may  lose  an  orchard- 
man his  entire  crop— the  reward  for  a  year's 
labor. 

Since  farming  differs  from  all  other  forms 
of  business,  the  Congress  ha.  recently  enacted 
and  tbe  President  signed  an  extension  of 
the  ao-called  Frazler-Lempke  Act.  Thla  act. 
based  upon  the  theorem  that  agriculture  Is 
baalcally  necessary  to  the  Nation,  provides 
a  3-year  moratorium  period  for  any  farmer 
wbo  la  unable  to  meet  his  ^llls  as  they 
OMtura.  that  that  farmer  rehabilitate  his 
H»f»»>w—  without  resorting  to  bankruptcy. 
While  not  loalng  sight  of  the  IntereaU  of  hta 
creditors.  It  provldea  that  upon  peUtlon  to 
the  Federal  court  In  the  district,  any  farmer 
who  finds  himself  In  straitened  circum- 
stances shall  b«  protected  by  the  United 
Slataa  of  America  from  foreclosure,  suit,  or 
aattim;  that  he  continue  to  operate  bts  farm 
to  tbe  and  that  his  debu  be  paid  off  through 
compoaltton  or  otherwise. 

In  panlPC  tbe  act  the  Congraaa  acted  upon 
the  reroouaandatlon  of  tbe  Joint  Com- 
mittee  on   Judiciary,   which   at   that   time 


recommended  a  permanent  act.  k>asad  upoii 
the  experience  of  tbe  past,  be  enacted  wlthlii 
the  next  2  years. 

Otbar  matters  pcrtainti^f  to  agrlculturo 
wlU  cooM  before  thla  llghtietb  Coocraaa  be- 
fore It  adjourns.  In  acting  upon  these  mat- 
ters. I  would  like,  and  ask  your  gvHdanoc. 
If  there  be  problems  as  to  which  I  can  b« 
helpful  to  you.  please  contact  me  by  letter 
or  otherwise.  You  have  sent  me  to  the  Con- 
fp^ss  aa  your  agent.  I  aasure  you  It  la  mr 
desire  to  fully  serve  you  In  that  capacity. 


Vermoot  State  Replibiican  Con?ertioii 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON  CHARLES  A.  PLUMLEY 

or  vnMoNT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVE 

Wednesday.  May  19.  1948 

Mr.  PLUMLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  undtr 
leave  heretofore  granted  me.  I  wish  to 
Include  In  the  Rtcord  the  address  which 
I  delivered  at  the  Republican  State  Cor  - 
vention  at  Montpelier,  Vt.,  on  May  15, 
1948: 

We  are  honored  today  by  the  presence  of 
my  colleague  the  Honorable  Chaklxs  A. 
HALLXCK.  of  Indiana,  the  majority  leader  of 
the  House  of  Representatives. 

He  has  won  the  place  he  holds  because  of 
outstanding  ability,  diligence,  and  by  reason 
of  the  confidence  all  of  us  In  Congress  have 
In  him  and  his  qualities  of  leadership. 

It  will  be  his  business,  rather  than  mire, 
to  outline  to  ycu  the  program  and  policies 
to  be  further  pursued  and  achieved  once 
more  to  complete  the  establishment  of  t  le 
Republican  Party  as  the  savior  of  the  counti  y. 
I  will  not  Intrude  upon  his  prerogatl\es 
other  than  to  suggest  that  with  the  oppcr- 
tunlty  faced  by  the  party  go  Increasing  te- 
sponslbllltles  of  ever-widening  scope. 

There  are  momentous  Issues  before  tbe 
Copgrssi.  Not  all  of  them  are  of  a  natloiial 
defenae  or  International  nature,  although 
they  have  been  blghllghted.  We  face  vl,al 
domestic  Issues,  demanding  clear  thinking, 
courage,  and  forthrlghtneas. 

When  Ch.\xi,et  Halleck  and  I  first  took  i  ur 
oatha  of  office  as  new  Members  of  the  House 
back  In  the  Seventy-third  Congress,  the  pv  b- 
11c  debt  of  the  United  States  was  820.000.000.- 
000:  as  a  result  of  a  profligate  Federal  adm  n- 
Istratlon.  $55,000,000,000  by  thi>  time  war  vas 
declared  against  Japan  and  G^-rmany  on  De- 
cember 6,  1941.  Today  It  h«fi  reached  the 
coloaaal  sum  of  8252.000,000.00).  This  met  ns 
that  tbe  debt  sture  of  every  man,  woman, 
and  chUd  in  the  country  Is  tome  81.900.  or 
about  87.eC0  per  family.  Nc  wonder  yoiu 
Pederal  taxes  are  so  high. 

Aa  a  member  of  tbe  House  Appropriations 
Committee.  I  tell  you  quite  frankly.  It  is  an 
unending  and  a  thankless  taak  to  attempt 
to  cut  Federal  expendlturaa,  thereby  to  lessen 
tbe  individual  tax  burden.  Many  are  the 
man-made  cbetacles  placed  In  the  way.  But 
It  must  be  done. 

In  many  eases  It  becomea  an  equally  thank- 
leas  and  dUBcult  undertaking  to  attempt  even 
to  keep  appropriatlona  at  existing  levels. 

Ber*  Is  one  reason  why  that  is  so  There 
are  too  many  highly  organised  and  Integrated 
pressure  ^oup.s  w  th  their  leading  advocates 
holding  administrative  pcaltions  In  Govern- 
ment  They  have  developed  a  technique  of 
propaganda,  persuasion,  and  pressure  which 
at  timea  can  be  likened  to  the  heavily  loaded 
blackjack  or  tbe  cai-o'-nlne-talls. 

Many  Instances  where  the  technique  has 
been  applied  could  be  cited  Some  examples 
have  received  notoriety  In  the  press,  but  tha 
majority  have  not.     But,  whether  receiving 
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notoriety  or  not.  the  various  devloas  ara  be- 
ing tised  every  day.  And,  for  tbs  moat  part, 
as  they  arc  used  to  that  extent  good  fovam- 
ment,  aeonomlcal  government,  and  enlight- 
ened admlntetrallon  of  government  suffers. 
The  need  waa  never  stronger  for  a  thorough- 
going house  cleaning  ol  o\u  Natlon'a  ad- 
ministrative departments.  At  tbe  same  time 
tba  nacesslty  for  experienced  men  as  your 
raprasenutlves  in  both  branches  of  Con- 
gress—with  the  courage  of  their  convictions 
and  the  fortitude  to  resist  inspired  political 
prasaure»— was  never  greater 

When  lawmafclttf  becomes  legislation  by 
Weatcrn  Union,  or  by  Gallup  poll,  a  roorui 
blow  has  been  struck  at  repreaenutlve  gov- 
ernment. If  that  time  arrives  your  elected 
represenUtlves  need  only  to  be  capable  ol 
answering  to  tbelr  naaMS  and  by  being  able 
to  say  two  words,  either  "yea"  or  "no  ' 

Otxrs  U  a  rich  country.  But  a  country's 
wealth,  like  that  of  an  individual,  can  be 
squandered  ar.d  frittered  sway.  Too  much 
ot  our  Itatloni  subsUnoe  has  already  bssn 
scattered  beyond  redemption  or  recall.  We 
must  alow  down,  otherwise  we  wiU  have  for- 
ever wasted  our  berlUge  and  followed  the 
path  taken  by  those  earlier  republics  that 
are  but  memories. 

You  can  play  an  Imporisnt  part  as  Indi- 
vldusls  and  aa  party  members  to  prevent 
us  from  following  such  a  cotuse.  We  must 
not  faU  for  every  money -spending  scheme 
proposed  nor  for  every  treasury -raiding  plan 
advanced.  Nominate  and  elect  to  office- 
town,  coimty.  State,  and  Federal  office — thoee 
wbo  place  the  welfare  of  the  community 
above  the  selfishness  of  the  few.  In  no 
place  Is  the  opporttmlty  to  do  so  greater 
than  right  here  In  Vermont.  And  when 
you  have  nominated  and  elected  such  men. 
not  only  give  to  them,  but  let  them  know 
they   have   your   approval   and   your   active 

support. 

As  party  members  you  can  dictate  party 
policy  that  is  constructive,  progressive,  and 
far-seeing.  The  most  enlightened  govern- 
ment Is  not  necessarily  the  one  which 
spends — or  promises  to  spend— the  most 
money.  Nor  is  it  one  which  has  the  greatest 
number  of  people  on  Us  pay  roll.  Federal 
funds  should  he  as  carefully  budgeted  and 
prudently  spent  us  the  funds  of  an  individ- 
ual. Efficiency  in  administration  Is  a  re- 
quirement that  must  be  met.  And  control 
shoiUd  remain  as  near  the  smallest  govern- 
mental unit  aa  possible.  These  are  principles 
that  need  no  repeating  to  a  Vermont  audi- 
ence, of  course. 

I  am  proud  to  belong  to  the  Republican 
Party.  I  am  even  prouder  to  be  a  Vermonter. 
I  appreciate  the  honor  that  the  Republican 
Party  and  Vermonters  have  conferred  on  me 
by  electing  me  to  represent  them  in  Con- 
gress. So  long  as  I  serve  in  that  capacity 
I  shall  be  vigorously  falthftil  to  the  trtist 


Georf  e  Rothwell  Brown  Comments  oo  the 
Fancy  Social  Lobby  for  the^  Trade 
Agreements  Act 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  BERTRAND  W.  GEARHART 

or  CALIFOaiflA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday,  May  20.  1948 

Iff.  GEARHART.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
pleased  to  be  able  to  hand  to  the  Public 
Printer  for  Inclusion  In  the  Congris- 
BiowAL  RicoRD  a  fcw  comments  upon  the 
trade-agreementa  program  of  the  emi- 
nent news  analyst.  George  Rothwell 
Brown,  which  recently  appeared  in  the 


Baltimore  Newg-Poat  and  numeroua 
other  metropolitan  dallies  throughout 
Um  United  States. 

Mr.  Brown's  article  to  which  I  have  just 
referred,  Mr.  flpnker.  is  the  following; 
(By  Oeorve  RotbweU  Brown) 
Waskiwotow,  May  18.— A  Tery  fancy  nodal 
lobby,  according  to  Capitol  cloakroom  grape- 
vine. Is  wining  and  dining  wavering  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  of  Representatives  who  may 
be  brought  Into  line  behind  the  SUU  Ds- 
partment's  demand  for  a  full  8-y«ar  e:tt«n- 
aion  of  the  Uade  agreements  law.  with  no 

congressional  strings  atuched.  

Whatever  may  be  transpuing  nightly  across 
tha  Ubl*  at  the  Metropolitan  aub.  ths  fact 
remaUis  that  there  are  some  Republican  New 
Dealers  at  both  ends  of  ths  Capitol. 

Thus  the  MAanM-BALUDCx  leadership,  bs- 
hind  ths  Ways  and  Ifoana  Oommlttse,  and 
lu  bUl  (or  a  l-year  extension,  with  a  oon- 
grasslonsl  review  provision,  may  loss  as  many 
as  26  votes  on  lU  side  of  the  House.  It  may 
pick  up  a  dosen  or  so  Democratic  votas. 

Apparently  the  bill  prepared  by  the  Gxas- 
MAar  subcommlttae  of  Ways  and  Means,  aiid 
reported  last  week  by  the  fuU  committee  by 
a  strict  party  vote,  can  be  put  through  the 
House  safely  enough. 

VNCsrraiM  tat* 
But  at  the  Senate  it  will  rtm  Into  the  Re- 
publican intemaUonalists  and  its  fate  there 
is  less  certain. 

The  State  Department  free  traders,  headed 
by  former  Under  Secretary  WiU  L.  Clayton, 
have  been  emphasizing  the  fact  that  a  3-year 
extension  of  the  Reciprocal  Trade  Agree- 
menU  Act  is  essential,  for  the  reason  that 
It  is  a  fundamental  part  of  the  whole  New 
Deal  foreign  policy. 

The  Ways  and  Means  Committee  quickly 
recognined  this  fact  and  took  advantage  of 
the  administration's  theory.  Tbe  Trade 
Agreemente  Act  U  to  expire  by  llmlUUon, 
\mles8  extended,  on  June  13,  1»48. 

It  was  not  by  accident  but  by  design  that 
the  1-year  extension  bUl  provides  for  the 
conUnuation  of  the  law  untU  June  30.  1949. 

This  Is  the  date  when  the  first  accounting 
must    be    made    of    tbe    administration    of 

Ways  and  means  Republicans  want  to  have 
an  the  European  recovery  data  in  hand  when 
the  tariff  law  again  comes  up  tor  discussion. 

ITO  FLANS 

MeanwhUe  a  suspicion  Is  deepening  among 
House  Republicans,  that  the  SUte  Depart- 
ment is  planning  to  put  the  International 
Trade  Organization  Charter  into  effect  aa 
Boon  as  Congress  adjourns  and  gets  out  of 
VVafihington  for  the  campaign,  without  sub- 
mitting it  for  approval  by  either  House  or 

This  is  the  trade  and  employment  charter 
drawn  up  at  Geneva  last  summer,  and  pol- 
ished off  at  Havana  early  this  year. 

The  SUte  Department  gave  formal  assur- 
ance at  Geneva  last  year  that  tbe  action  of 
Congress  would  be  required  for  the  approval 
of  the  Charter. 

The  indications  at  the  time  were  that  it 
intended  to  bypass  the  Senate,  where  a  two- 
thirds  vote  wotild  be  required  to  ratify  a 
treaty,  and  that  the  Charter  would  be  sub- 
mitted to  both  branches  of  Congress  as  a 
resoltjtlon,  reqmrlng  but  a  majority  vote  in 
each.  _ . 

It  is  now  feared  that  the  State  Dcpartanant 

Intends  to  Ignore  the  promise  ofllclaUy  made 

at  Geneva,  and  to  declare  the  ITO  Charter 

in  effect,  by  Executive  order,  as  soon  as  Oon- 

Is  out  of  the  way. 


MeanwhlU  these  wbo  «rs  trying  to     _ 
te  part  the  lost  powers  of  Oongrsas  >a  tfca 
BUUdng  of  tariffs  on  imparts,  have  ons  slrong 

eard. 

Ualsaa  tba  Tnula  AcreemenU  Aet  Is  ex- 
tended. It  will  expire  on  neat  Jhmm  It. 

Tba  strateiry  of  MppoKan  o«  tba  1-ysat 
axtasstOQ  bUl  is  to  force  the  Truman  admin - 
Utratlon  to  take  that  bill,  or  get  nothing 


Sculor  Breekt  Cliarts  a  Coarse  far 
AaMricans 


PA«T  or  \m 
It  would  base  this  action  presumably  on 
the  grounds  that  ITO  la  a  part  of  the  United 
NaUons,  and  that  sufficient  authority  for 
putting  it  into  effect  U  to  be  found  In  tha 
original  act  of  Congress  which  put  tha 
United  SUtes  Into  UN. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  EDWARD  H.  JENISON 

or  aunou 

IN  TH»  HOUSE  OF  W«U»«WTATIV18 

Thvrsdav.  May  20.  194t 

Mr  JENISON.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  an 
IntelllRent  understanding  of  the  course 
we  must  follow  a.s  Americans  If  we  are  to 
perpetuate  our  cherished  freedom  I  can 
recommend  no  better  reading  than  the 
address  delivered  by  Senator  C.  Way- 
land  Brooks,  of  IllinoU  at  the  Repub- 
lican State  ConvenUon  In  Springfield. 

Senator  BtooKS'  keen  insight  into  the 
field  of  public  affairs  and  his  rare  ability 
to  give  proper  voice  to  sound  conclusions 
have  attained  and  maintained  the  over- 
whelming support  of  Illinois  citizens. 
His  challenging  address  merits  the 
thorough  study  of  fellow  Americans 
everywhere.  It  charts  with  clarity  a 
course  having  for  its  goal  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  land  we  love  and  the  prin- 
ciples to  which  we  remain  devoted  as  a 
liberty-loving  people.  The  address  fol- 
low.s : 

I  Text  of  speech  delivered  by  United  BuUb 
Senator  C.  Watland  BaooKS  at  the  Ilii«« 
State  Republican  convention.  Springfield. 
111.,  May  10,  19481 

America  has  many  blesstags.  one  of  the 
ereatest  of  them  is  the  form  of  government 
under  which  more  than  146.000.000  people 
have  become  tbe  freest  and  roost  powerful 
people  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  This  vast 
population  Is  made  up  of  every  race,  craad. 
and  color  known  to  man. 

Because  of  our  constitutional  form  of  gov- 
ernment with  lU  system  ol  checks  and  bal- 
ances these  mUllons  have  learned  to  reapect 
the  rjghU  of  theU  nelghbora  whUe  preaalng 
constantly  to  alleviate  Injustices  and  secure 
an  ever-lncr«aslng  distribution  of  benafiu 
and  opportunitiee. 

To  the  progreas  of  this  system  of  self-rule. 
the  Republican  Party  has  played  an  impor- 
tant and  magnificent  role.  Never,  however, 
did  the  Republican  Party  lace  a  greater 
challenge  or  confront  a  graatar  opportunity 
than  today.  Tbe  future  and  faU  of  our  be- 
loved Republic  IS  literally  m  our  hands  this 
year  We  are  facing  a  gigantic  task  of  elect - 
Init  our  complete  Republican  ticket— this 
time  to  take  over  the  admlnlsUatlon  of  our 
National  Oovemment. 

The  next  administration  wUl  face  tre- 
mendous responsiblUtias  with  such  present 
confusion  in  both  our  domestic  and  foreign 
affaire  This  confusion  U  the  natural  result 
of  the  conflicting  programs  and  Ulegltiinate 
procsases  employed  to  carry  them  out  during 

the  past  16  years.  

False  promises  and  falsa  preteosaa  were 
the  weapons  used  by  the  so-caUed  Mem  Deal- 
CkJtimunlst  coalition  to  gain  and  retaUi  their 

atranglebold  on  our  national  life. --^. 

Tbeas  twins  of  iniquity  ha*e  nn  tfeito 
course  and  a  disillusioned  and  eeaffwad  tftl- 
senry  are  ttimlng  once  more  to  tba  stabflt^ 
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ot  Um  Ra  pubUean  Party  to  (urnUh  the  ttew- 
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we  are  rlghtfuJly  fmati  of  the  fact 

oOeera  ol  our  BatlOBal  party   In 

for   the   hUtorlc  convention   to 

n  PhUadelphla  to  choose  our  noml- 

adopt  our  platform  of  principles. 

to  IlUnoU  and  chosen  our  great 

Owlfbt   B.    Oreen.    to    make    the 

addieae. 

with  him  OTer  the  high  honor 
that  have  rightfully  come 
The  eyes  and   ears  of   the  entire 
lU  be  turned  end  tuned  to  blm  and 
says  in  that  great  hour. 
<  holce  of  our  leader  and  our  Oover- 
;hU  high  honor  Is  s  Just  recognition 
ojtsUndlng  admlnlatratlon  and  lead- 
1  lUinuU      At  the  same  time  It  Is  a 
to  all  the  Republicans  of  our  SUte. 
of  hu  olBclal  family,  to  hla 
I  Kate  ottcera.  and  members  of  both 
of   our   legUlature.   to  our   splendid 
the    House    of    Representatives    In 

to    our    county,    district,    city. 

p.  and  precinct  offlcers.  to  the  work- 
loyal  cltlaena  who  have  conulbuted 
of  their  thought,  their  time,  and 
this   la    a   splendid    tribute,    well 
and  greatly  deserved.    I  congratulate 
you  from  the  twttom  of  my  heart, 
recognition  of  merit  Is  the  result  of 
efforts  of  yesterday.    The  future  with  Its 
and  Ita  golden  opportunity  lies  Im- 
atoead.     In    thu   further   gigantic 
( m  confident  you  will  not  fall, 
lapreaelon  that  "These  are  times  that 
"8  souls"  was  never  truer  than  today, 
n  and  women  who  will  grapple  with 
ntic  problems  that  confront  otir  peo- 
need  great  Intellect,  strong  hearts. 
t\irdy  bodlea.   Out  ot  this  confuaton  and 
we  must  bring  order,  we  must  estab- 
Integrlty  In  public  affairs,  we  must  re- 
cur economic,  military,  and  moral 
.  commenjtirate  with  our  potential 


tre  great  because  of  our  faith  In  and 

for  Ood.  because  of  our  faith  In  and 

for   Individual    liberty,   snd   because 

.  united  determination  to  remain  free 

<  ea  aad  bold  blgh  that  torch  of  liberty 

uypieeietl  people  of  the  world. 

tragedy  U.  that  as  a  result  of  the 

vaclUa^mg    and    conflicting    programs    and 

of  the   preeent   administration,   the 

of  our  own  country  and  of  the  world 

their  faith  shaken  In  the  Integrity 

filial  purpoee  of  our  national  Oovern- 


ts    the    Inevitable    result    of    deceit, 
agreements,  and  concealments  of  the 
on  the  part  of  our  leaders.     It  Is  the 
result  of  the  advancement  of  com- 
Influence  both  at  borne  and  abroad, 
the  New  Deal  administration  par- 
Earl  Browder.  snd  persuaded  blm  to 
the  Communist   Party   In   America 
might  Join  hands  In  their  coalition, 
■tarted.  our  national  integrity 
to  dtalatcgrate  at  home.     When  the 
New    Deal    administration    embraced 
communtatlc  Ruaala  and  glorified  her 
all   bounds  of   reason,   the   hope   of 
jitng  otder  In  lurope  based  upon  free- 
tD4«p«nd«nt  nations  and  Justice  was 


coafuaton 


the 


coaiMBed  result  of  secret  agreemenu 

t  CommunlaCa   both   at   home   and 

the   future  pcealbtllty  of   enduring 

and  security  was  dealt  a  staggering 

Thank  Ood.  It  was  iu>t  fatal,  and  there 

time  and  chance  to  regain  our  suength 

)  to  encourage  and  demand  that 

have  fieedom  may  reUln  It  and 

.  wtab  it  may  regain  It. 

years  ago  the  people  of  the  United 

reaUaed  the  hopeleaaneaa  of  further 


s^arure 

who 

who 


foUovlng  an  admlnlatratlon  that  could  not 
•Tcn  agree  upon  a  defense  program  and 
wboae  foreign  policy  changed  with  the  wind. 
They  were  tired  of  an  admlnUtratlon  fright- 
ening our  people  with  their  confUctlng  cries 
about  Inflation  and  deflation   at   the  same 

time. 

They  were  weary  of  an  admlnUtratlon  talk- 
ing about  the  danger  of  totalitarian  powers 
abroad,  while  demanding  ever-Increasing 
VMeral  power  and  controU  over  every  detail 
of  our  live  I  at  home. 

POrtunately.  the  people  by  their  votes  put 
an  end  to  irresponsible  government  In  at 
least  the  representative  branch,  when  In  1946 
they  electad  a  Republican  Congreaa. 

Agatnat  atubborn  oppoaitlon  on  tba  part  of 
the  President,  on  the  part  of  what  remained 
of  hU  coalition  party  members,  and  their 
vast  bureaucratic  army  numbering  over 
a.000.000.  the  Republican  Congress  has  moved 
steadily  on  to  keep  lu  promises. 

First,  realizing  the  already  known  HI  effect 
and  future  danger  of  prolonged  tenure  In 
the  Presidential  office,  we  promised  and  we 
promptly  submitted  an  amendment  to  the 
Oooatltutlon  limiting  the  tenure  to  two 
tarma.  It  has  already  been  ratified  by  one- 
half  the  required  numt>er  of  States. 

Second.  Republicsns  promised  to  protect 
the  rlghu  and  InteresU  of  veterans.  This  we 
have  done  In  a  series  of  constructive  bills. 
Third.  Republicans  promised  reduction  of 
wttbbotdlng  and  other  individual  Income 
taaea.  Three  times  the  Congress  passed 
such  bills.  Three  tlmea  the  President  vetoed 
the  bills,  denying  tax  reduction  to  the  Ameri- 
can people.  Finally  we  were  able  to  over- 
ride hla  third  veto,  removliig  7.400.000  tax- 
payers from  the  rolls  and  granting  relief  to 
47.000.000  others  By  far  the  greatest 
amount  of  taa  reduction  was  attributable  to 
paraons  with  incomes  of  less  than  96,000  per 
year.  It  also  carried  the  community-prop- 
erty tax  benefits  to  all  our  married  people 
alike.  The  total  reduction  amounted  to 
•4.800.000.000  annually. 

Fourth,  the  Republican  Congreaa  promised 
and  made  substantial  strides  In  reducing  the 
exorbitant  high  cost  of  Government  against 
the  most  vlcloua  resistance  and  propaganda 
of  the  admlnlatratlon. 

The  present  Congress  has  been  deeply  con- 
cerned over  the  high  cost  of  Government 
estimated  at  about  »d0 .000 .000.000  a  year, 
or  one-fourth  of  our  entire  national  Income. 
When  President  Truman  recommended  a 
Federal  budget  of  $37,500,000,000  for  1JH8.  the 
Congress  effected  savings  upward  of  $3,000- 
000.000  This  Is  considered  the  biggest  cut 
In  expenses  since  the  present  budget  system 
was  established  by  th«.  American  Government 
In  1933 

Unfortunately,  many  of  these  reductions 
have  already  been  wiped  out  by  the  extraor- 
dinary expenses  made  necessary  by  the  folly 
of  previous  secret  agreements,  made  and 
kept  from  the  American  people  during  the 
war;  agreements  that  have  not  yet  been  fully 
disclosed. 

Fifth,  the  Republican  Party  promised  to 
rid  the  Federal  Government  of  Communists 
and  other  aubrerslonlsu  who  had  entrenched 
themselTaa  In  high  places.  We  have  worked 
diligently  to  keep  that  promise,  but  fulfill- 
ment will  not  be  completely  possible  until 
we  take  over  the  executive  branch  In  1949 
Sixth,  the  Republican  Party  promised  the 
enactment  of  law  to  improve  the  relation- 
ship tMtween  labor  aud  management  and  to 
protect  the  Intereet  of  the  public.  Thla  was 
done  by  substantial  majorities  In  both  housea 
In  Congress,  and  waa  paseeri  over  the  hyster- 
ical veto  of  the  Prealdcot.  Like  any  other 
law.  It  will  be  subject  to  aaodUkaifam  snd 
change  In  the  light  of  subaaqaant  aaqiarlence. 
Seventh,  the  Republican  Congraaa  baa 
worked  dlllget  tly  to  meet  the  preesing  prob- 
lema  of  education  and  hou.<<lng;  to  protect 
tha  aoU  and  afrteuiture  of  ii— Hw  that  bas 


literally  fed  the  world  and  will  be  called 
on  to  do  so  for  some  time  to  come,  to  elimi- 
nate Inequltlee  and  advance  human  rights: 
to  remove  all  arbiuary  controU  that  would 
stifle  and  sUangle  our  private-enterprise  sys- 
tem of  life. 

The  Republican  Congreaa  has  put  an  end 
to  the  rubber-stamp  legUlalion  which  aided 
and  sbetted  the  falae  propheu  of  the  New 
Deal. 

We  advocated  and  secured  a  business  ad- 
ministration of  our  vast  contribution  abroad 
and  provided  a  watch-dog  committee  on  the 
Congress  to  assure  the  maximum  rsaulU  of 
American  generoelty. 

The  Republican  Congress  has  put  an  end  to 
the  brain  trusu  and  to  must  legUlatlon. 
We  have  put  an  end  to  Presidential  purges. 
No  longer  is  our  cotut  system  faced  with 
the  slnuter  threat  of  packing  by  the  execu- 
tive branch 

We  have  succeeded  In  part  In  breaking  up 
the  Communist  coalition  control  of  our  eco- 
nomic life  that  was  dragging  ua  to  deauuc- 
tlon. 

We  will  finUh  the  Job  In  November.  We 
must  gird  our  loins  for  the  long  road  ahead 
to  rebuild  the  strength,  solvency,  and  secu- 
rity of  our  beloved  country;  to  preserve 
America,  a  land  of  strength  and  beauty:  a 
land  of  work  and  triumph;  a  land  of  adven- 
ture and  opportunity. 

We  have  none  of  the  ancient  hatreds,  none 
of  the  dust  of  the  ages,  none  of  the  crum- 
bling shrines  of  long  gone  yesterday. 

As  a  nation  we  still  have  youth,  valiant 
and  vibrant,  with  a  reverent  devotion  that 
guards  our  sacred  heritage.  We  must  keep 
It  so. 

To  this  cause  we  summon  the  people  of 
America  to  Join  our  hands;  to  help  us  pre- 
aaree  America,  this  land  of  the  free,  and  the 
hope  of  the  m>erty-lovlng  people  of  the  world. 


Shall  the  CoDfrets  Dart  To  Exercise  Its 
High  ConsdtutioDal  LefisUtive  Prero{a- 
tiTe  or  Shall  It  Supinely  Sorrender  to 
the  Free  Trade  Lobby's  Arrogant  De- 
mand That  It  Extend  the  Trade  Agree- 
■ents  Act  Without  the  Dotting  of  an 
**i"  or  the  Crossing  of  a  'r?— Com- 
ment of  the  Eminent  News  Analystf 
George  Rothwell  Brown. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  BERTRAND  W.  GEARHART 

or  CALITOBNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thurxday.  May  20.  1948 

Mr.  GEARHART.  Mr.  Speaker,  he- 
cause  of  Its  timely  Importance.  I  am 
pleased  to  hand  to  the  Public  Printer  for 
Inclusion  in  the  Conckessional  Rkcoro 
an  article  from  the  capable  pen  of  the 
eminent  news  analyst.  Mr.  George 
Rothwell  Brown,  which  recently  appeared 
in  the  New  York  Journal  and  American 
and  numerous  other  metropolitan  dallies 
published  in  various  parts  of  the  Union. 

It  is  the  following: 

(By  George  Rothwell  Brown) 

WAaHiNCToif.  May  18. — Can  Congreaa  now 
recapture  Its  lost  constitutional  powers  over 
bUls  to  raise  tariff  revenue,  or  has  the  sur- 
render to  New  Deal  totalturlanlsm  14  years 
ago  made  Its  recovery  forever  Impossible? 

That  Is  the  plain  question  staring  the  Re- 
publican Party  of  Senate  and  Hovae  In  the 
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face  aa  It  approaches  a  show-down  on  the 
eateaakm  of  the  Reciprocal  Trade  Agree- 
ManU  Act. 

The  lj»ue  cannot  be  dodged.  It  1«  between 
the  ConsUtutlon  or  contempt  for  the  organic 
charter  of  American  Government. 

In  answer  to  the  Truman  administration's 
demand  for  another  3-year  extension  of  the 
met  which  otherwise  wUl  expire  nearly  a 
month  hence,  on  June  12,  the  Republican 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  has  reported. 
ihrox«h  Repreeentatlve  GaAXHAax.  of  Cali- 
fornia a  bUl  extending  the  Presidential  power 
over  tariff  making  for  only  1  year,  or  untU 

June  W.  194B.  ^.^ 

But  the  committee  has  done  more  than 
that.  It  has  written  Into  the  1-year  exten- 
sion bin  a  provUlon  restoring  the  United 
SUtes  Tarltr  Commlsakm  to  the  sUtus  In- 
tended when  It  was  created. 

Tba  Tariff  Commlaalo.  waa  eeUblUhed  by 
CongraM  as  a  legUlatlve  instltuUon. 

After  the  original  surrei.der  of  the  tarUI- 
maklng  authority  by  Congress  to  Prealdent 
Rooaevelt  In  the  original  Tariff  Agreenaent 
Act  of  l»4,  the  Tariff  Commission  was 
stripped  of  Ita  leglaUtlve  function  and  made 
a  pitiful  puppet  of  the  execuUve  branch  of 
the  Ctovernment. 

The  real  power  over  tariff  making,  and  the 
))OTllTft^  Of  American  Industry  and  American 
Ubor  was  delegated  by  the  President  to  Sec- 
retary Cordell  Hull,  and  from  the  latter  It 
pMMd  Uito  the  hands  of  underlings  In  the 
State  Department,  who  fixed  tariff  ratea— 
always  lower.  In  the  Interest  of  the  foreign 
eoopetltor— In  eecrecy.  behind  locked  doors. 
Under  the  RooeeTelt-HuU  system  the  SUte 
Department  negottated  all  tariff  agreemenU. 
and  would  continue  to  do  so  under  the  pro- 
poaed  1-year  exter«lon. 

Under  the  present  systen  a  committee  on 
reciprocal  Information.  In  the  State  Depart- 
ment, established  by  Executive  order,  an- 
nounces  that  certain  hearings  will  be  held. 

The  Tariff  Commlaslon  then  holds  hear- 
ings, not  before  Itaelf.  but  before  ^e  CRI. 
It  then  submlU  lU  report  back  to  the  Presi- 
dent, whoee  creature  It  has  become. 

What  chance  did  American  Industry  and 
American  labor  have  under  thU  system?  Not 
a  Chinaman's. 

Only  the  fact  that  world  condlUona  have 
been  abnormal  has  saved  both  from  disaster. 
The  Ways  and  Meana  Committee  P'OP^^ 
that  tariff  heirlngs  hereafter  ahall  be  h^d 
by  the  body  created  for  that  purpoee.  the 
Tariff  Commlealon. 

The  Tariff  Commission.  In  the  pending  bill, 
reports  to  the  President,  and  may  report  to 
the  Interdepartmental  Trade  AgreemenU 
Committee,  also  an  executive  body. 

Under  the  Rooeevelt-Hull  syatem.  the 
Trade  AgreemenU  Committee  ihade  »^™c- 
ommendatlons  to  the  Prealdent.  the  Presi- 
dent approved  or  amended  the  committees 
fWJmmendatlons.  and  If  the  former,  the 
i^^eement  was  signed,  and  that  ended  It, 

That  close  corporation  of  White  House  and 
State  Department  wUl  be  broken  up  If  the 
Republican  exUnslon  blU  U  pasaed. 

Under  lU  terms,  the  Tariff  Commlaslon 
must  file  lU  reporu  with  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  and  the  Plnance  Commit- 
tee of  the  SenaU. 

If  the  rates  In  the  tentative  agreement  fall 
within  the  competitive  area  found  by  the 
Commission,  the  President  may  proclaim 
them  If  the  Tariff  Commlealon  report  la  not 
followed,  the  Prealdent  may  not  proclaim  the 
new  rates  unUl  Congress  has  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  pass  upon  them. 

Howls  of  rage  are  going  up  from  the  free 
traders  in  Waahlngton.  They  are  screaming 
that  the  Trade  Agreements  Act  U  being 
acutUed. 

As  a  matter  of  fact.  thU  bUl  does  not  go 
far  enoi^h  toward  the  restoration  of  ttoe 
congreaaional  power  over  tariff  making. 

But  It  IS  a  step— one  long  overdue— m  that 
direction. 


Chickens  Home  To  Roost 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RALPH  A.  GAMBLE 

or  KIW   YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  May  20.  1948 

Mr.  GAMBLE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  per- 
mission of  the  House  to  Insert  In  the 
CoNOiBKioMAL  Rrcow)  an  editorial  which 
appeared  In  the  Standard-SUr  pubUshed 
In  New  Rochelle.  N  Y  .  on  May  8.  1948. 
entitled  "Chickens  Home  To  Roost": 

CUICKXMS    HOME    TO    EOOaT 

Por  15  years  the  Railway  Labor  Act  of 
I92i  waa  a  model  of  efficient  relaUon*hlp  be- 
tween railroads  and  unions.  It  had  come 
to  be  looked  upon  as  a  paturn  ol  fair,  honeat 
cooperation  between  employer  and  em- 
ployee.    It    was    a    labor    agreement    that 

worked.  ...».♦ 

Then  eame   IMl.     In  November   of   that 
••ar   a   Prealdential   fact-Andlng   board    re- 
viewed the  demands  oC  the  unions  and  an- 
nounced awards,  aa  bad  been  done  ever  since 
the  act  went  Into  the  Nations  laws.     The 
unions   brought    political    pressure    to   bear 
upon    the    occupant    ol    the    WhIU    hou»«- 
Por  reasons  of  political  expediency  he  yielded, 
for  the  first  time  since  the  act  had  become 
law.  ordered  the  board  to  lift  lU  alghU  and 
look  again.     The  board  took  the  hint,  re- 
vised lU  awards  upward  by  10  percent,  and 
the  unions  gleefully  accepted  the  new  scales. 
That  was  when  the  backbone  of  the  RaU- 
way  Labor  Act  waa  broken.     Since  then  we 
have  had  one  threat  of  Nation-wide  strike 
after   another,   and.  In  fact,  one   compleU 
railway  traffic  tie-up. 

There  has  been  stirrender  after  surrender 
by  Democratic  administrations,  for  once  the 
unions  learned  that  political  pressure  at  the 
WhlU  House  could  upset  fact-finding  boarda 
awards  the  act  had  lost  Ite  usefulness. 

Whatever  may  come,  socialization,  natlon- 
allxatlon.  or  chaos.  It  may  all  be  traced  back 
to  that  day  In  November  1941  when  politics 
took  over  at  the  throttle.  The  Roosevelt 
cfalckfns  have  come  home  to  roost. 


Shrooded  Truth  m  Greece 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GEORGE  G.  SADOWSKI 

or   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RiPRESENTATIVE3 

Wednesday.  May  19.  1948 


Mr.  SADOWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Rkc- 
OED  I  wish  to  include  an  article  by  Mar- 
quis ChUds  that  appeared  in  the  Wash- 
ington Post  of  May  19.  IMS,  as  foUows: 
SHaoxnns  t«tjth  n»  oaxrca 
(By  Marquis  Chllds) 

The  murder  of  George  Polk,  of  the  Colum- 
bia Broadcasting  System.  In  Greece  is  like  a 
sudden  lightning  flash  in  the  murky  atmos- 
phere of  that  troubled  country.  It  deserves 
the  fullest  Investlpatlon.  which  should  have 
the  backing  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States. 

I  saw  George  Polk  In  Athens  last  fall.  He 
waa  ooa  ot  thraa  or  fotir  really  able  corre- 
spondeiiU  In  Greece.  Both  In  the  war,  aa  a 
Maey  combat  filer,  and  then  on  hU  beat  In 
the  atrifa-rldden  Middle  Bast,  Polk  had  re- 
peatedly proved  his  courage,  his  InltUtlve, 
his  determination. 


Because  he  wanted  to  get  the  alary  bahtad 
the  surface  of  the  news,  he  waa  not  eoatMit 
to  Uke  government  handouts  and  govern- 
ment favors.  In  the  midst  of  the  Intrlguea 
of  Athens,  he  kept  hU  eyes  on  the  main 
goal— to  give  the  American  people  the  whole 
story  regardleaa  of   who  might  be  hurt  or 

offended.  ^  .     ... 

As  a  consequence,  he  was  reaented  In  high 
places  In  the  Athene  government.  He  told 
me  lart  September  of  the  effort  to  amaar  him 
as  a  Red  or  a  Pink— a  favorlU  technique  of 
the  extreme  RlghtUU  who  domlnaU  the 
Athens  regime  While  Polk  did  not  Uke  this 
too  seriously,  he  reullzod  that  he  had  made 
enemies  because  of  his  criticisms  of  the 
failures  and  stupldlUea  of  the  Atbans  gov- 
ernment.   

That  Is  one  reason  why  the  Urat  attempt 
to  put  the  blame  on  the  CommunlaU.  with 
whom  he  waa  supposed  to  be  trying  ui  make 
a  contact  In  order  to  Interview  General 
Markos.  must  not  be  Uken  at  lU  face  valtie. 
That  U  too  easy,  and  the  regime  In  Athena 
should  be  made  to  undersund  that  It  u  too 

e"T-  _—„-«-      

This  oonea  at  a  time  when  ranon  P>f"*^ 
of  a  new  buUd-tip  to  be  lauacbad  from 
Athens  and  Waitotoftoo— a  buUd-up  of  the 
need  for  American  troops  In  Greece.  What 
George  Polk  might  have  aald  and  written 
when  he  returned  to  the  United  SUtee— *m 
he  planned  to  do — could  have  Inurfered  with 
that  build-up.  ^     __,. 

Last  virinur  an  article  on  Greece  by  Polk 
appeared  In  Harpers  magaatne.  It  aeemed 
to  me  to  be  a  criwcal  but  a  fair  appralaal  of 
the  muddle  In  Athens.  Nevertheless,  the 
Greek  Ambassador  In  Waahlngton.  Vaeslll  C. 
Deudramls,  sent  a  violent  proteat  to  Polk's 
employer,  CB8. 

Dendramls-  protest  was  pollUly  rejected  by 
Prank  Stanton.  CBS  prealdent.  It  waa  for- 
warded to  Polk  in  Athens,  who  considered  It 
a  more  or  lesa  open  effort  by  DendramU  to 
bring  about  his  diacharge.  Davidson  Taylor. 
Tloe  president  In  charge  of  public  affairs,  tells 
me  Uiat  CBS  had  compleU  confidence  In 
Polk  and  that  his  decision  to  come  to  the 
United  SUtes  for  a  years  study  at  Harvard 
as  a  Nleman  fellow  had  nothing  to  do  with 
hU  relationship  with  the  netwo-k. 

It  is  becaxise  of  such  r^xM-twe  as  Polk 
and  others  that  the  network  has  achieved 
Its  high  standard  of  news  coverage.  Edward 
Murrow  of  CBS,  In  several  able  dlsctiaalons 
of  the  Greek  Ungle  In  recent  months,  gave 
full  credit  to  Polk  for  digging  out  the  t>ack- 
ground  and  the  facU. 

Until  recenUy  there  were  several  American 
correspondents  in  Greece  murested  In  get- 
ting more  than  the  routine  news  and  not  «* 
aU  interested  in  sending  out  merely  the  Gov- 
ernment point  of  view.  Among  th'^m  were 
M  W  Fodor.  of  the  Wasbln-ton  Poet;  Homer 
Blgart,  of  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune;  and 
Oonsuntlne  Argyrls.  of  the  ChrlsUan  Science 
Monitor. 

Today  only  Argyrla  U  left  In  Athena.  Re- 
cently Blgarfs  dispatches  were  severely  crltl- 
claed  by  Dwlght  Orlswold.  administrator  ol 
the  American  aid  program,  in  a  letUr  to  the 
Herald  Tribune.  Blgart  was  transferred  to 
Belgrade,  but  the  Herald  Tribune  aays  that 
this  was  at  his  own  request  and  that  he  ex- 
pecU  to  return  to  Greece.  _,   ^  „, 

We  need  more  than  ever  today  the  kind  of 
reporting  George  Polk  was  doing  In  Greece. 
What  is  reaUy  Uklng  place  there  Is  far  from 
clear  as  the  hcEdllnes  tell  of  a  eerlea  of  mass 
executions  in  Athens. 

It  is  possible  that  Polk  was  kUled  In  an  ef- 
fort to  esUbUsh  conUct  vrtth  the  Comrou- 
nUU  and  to  get  an  Interriew  with  the  nays- 
terlous  General  Markos.  That  Is  the  k'nd  of 
adventurous  reporter  he  was.  /"*  ">*  <^'- 
cumstancees  aurrotmdlng  his  death,  as  re- 
port«l  from  Salonika,  do  rot  make  It  sound 

*^*hlve  loet  a  friend,  a  gallant  and  loyal 
friend.  I  laat  aaw  him  at  a  ««Mla«  party 
when  he  waa  about  to  marry  a  charmiag 
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freedom 

111  aflori 


^FMk   girl.    H«   «M   gay   and  vary 

,*,  aU  »o«t  a  man  who  b«n*Ted  In 
and  in  truth,  and  It  is  a  loaa  we  can 
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Tke  MuodtNuoo  Bill 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  RALPH  W.  GWINN 


or  NSW  ToaK 
BOUSK  OF  RBKUESKNTATTVES 


ThuTidckV.  May  20.  TS48 
Mr  bwiNN  of  N«w  York.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. 5ln<  e  the  New  E>eal  administration  ac- 
corded diplomatic  recognition  to  Soviet 
Russia  in  1933.  upon  her  promise  not  to 
MitM  communism  In  America,  It 
bu'  B^conw  obvious,  even  to  the  most 
casual  observer,  that  no  opportunity  has 
been  h  st  to  propagandize  communism  in 
thisccuntry.  This  propaganda  has  had 
Its  orli  in.  its  ln>piratlon.  Its  plotting,  and 
its  planning  In  Moscow. 

The  Mundt-Nlxon  bill  attacks  a  new 
situat  on  not  now  covered  by  law.  That 
Is  a  concert  of  action  or  conspuracy  of 
indlvli  luals  to  establish  a  totalitarian  po- 
ttttcal  system  that  stems  from  another 
nmUor  or  group  of  nations.  This  con- 
splracyr  of  IndU'iduals  attacks  our  free- 
dom c  f  religion  because  the  totalitarian 
flUte  produces  intolerance  of  religion 
auton  Atlcally.  An  attack  upon  religion 
is  a  si  re  symptom  of  the  totalitarian  na- 
ture c  f  communism.  When  the  conspir- 
acy or  concert  of  action  by  Individuals 
seeks  to  establish  an  alternative  ethics 
bf  foi  ce.  establishing  the  worship  of  the 
sUte  Instead  of  Gkxl.  that  constitutes 
criml  lal  action,  if  their  loyalty  Is  to  an- 
other nation.  This  new  modern  crime 
shoul  1  be  punishable  In  peacetime  In  ex- 
actly the  same  way  that  treason  is  pun- 
ishab  e  in  wartime. 

No  hing  Is  more  fundamental  In  the 
right  guaranteed  by  the  Bill  of  Rights 
undei  our  form  of  government  than  f  ree- 
dom  )f  worship.  In  my  opinion,  too  lit- 
tle ec  iphasis  has  been  laid  by  those  seek- 
ing t<i  prevent  the  spread  of  communism 
in  ths  country  on  its  subversion  of  the 
ckW«  h  as  an  institution.  Its  fixed  deter- 
mtim  Jon  to  annl^aiate  Christianity  and 
ail  worship  of  a  God  that  Is  not  the 
state  — th«  state  as  bounded  by  the  Ideo- 
tofflciJ  definitions  of  Marx.  Lenin,  and 
Staili  I. 

Fo  the  benefit  of  those  who  have  not 
yet  e;  lamined  the  communistic  policy  and 
coune  of  action  toward  God  and  the 
chur  ;h.  I  should  like  to  quote  this  official 
lang  lage  from  page  74  of  the  Theses  and 
Statutes  of  the  Communist  Interna- 
tionii: 

On  iy  when  the  proletarian  dictatorship  has 
deprlrcd  the  bourgcoial*  of  such  powerful 
w«ap  i^ns  ••  the  preat.  the  echool.  parliament, 
chur  :h.  the  goreriiment  apparatiis.  etc..  only 
whei  the  final  overthrow  of  the  capltalUt 
ordci  will  have  become  an  evident  fact — only 
then  will  all  or  almost  all  the  workers  enter 
the  I  anka  of  the  Communist  Party. 

And  asain.  all  ofQcial  language,  de- 
scntlng  a  course  of  action  agreed  upon 
and  actually  put  into  action  at  home  and 


charted  as  the  course  of  action  for  com- 
munisUc  infiltration  in  other  countries 
it  provides: 

Naturally  a  struggle  must  be  carried  on 
•calnst  the  reactionary  medieval  InHuencea 
of  the  clergy,  the  Christian  mlaalons.  and 
similar  elements. 

And  still  again,  all  official  language, 
mind  you.  this  time  quoting  from  the 
Programme  of  the  Communl.st  Interna- 
tional, adopted  by  the  Sixth  World  Con- 
gress In  Moscow  m  1928.  It  says: 

One  of  the  moet  Important  taaks  of  the 
cultural  revolution  affecting  the  wide  masace 
U  the  task  of  systematically  and  un*w«nr- 
ingly  combating  religion  •  •  •  the  opium 
of  the  people.  The  proletarian  government 
mukt  overthrow  all  state  support  from  the 
church,  which  Is  the  agency  of  the  former 
ruling  class;  it  must  prevent  all  church  In- 
terference In  St  ite-supported  educational  af- 
fairs, and  rutHlessly  suppress  the  counter- 
revolutionary activity  of  the  ecclesiastical 
organizations. 

I  could  quote  endlessly  from  the  official 
documentation  of  communism  as  to  its 
implacable  hatred  of  the  church  and  Its 
determination  to  eliminate  It  not  only  in 
Soviet  Russia  but  throughout  the  world, 
if  possible,  as  a  link  between  man  and  his 
God.  and  I  repeat  that  this  more  than 
any  other  factor  makes  me.  for  one,  de- 
termined to  cast  my  vote  and  do  every- 
thing within  my  power  to  5top  conspiracy 
to  set  up  a  foreign  pagan  state  on  Amer- 
ican soil. 


Veterans'  Bcaeits 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  W.  SARBACHER.  JR. 

or  rCNNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATIVD 

Thursday.  May  20.  194S 
Mr  SARBACHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
excellent  article  by  George  E.  Ijams. 
director.  VFW  National  Rehabilitation 
Service,  appears  In  the  June  Issue  of 
Foreign  Service,  the  VFWs  official  news 
magazine.  I  commend  Its  reading  to 
the  entire  membership  of  the  House. 

This  factual  account  Is  timely  and  I 
believe  right  to  the  point: 


POWT   BLAMK   COWCaM* 

Letters  to  the  VFW  National  Rehabilitation 
StfTlce  office  Indicate  a  wideapread  belief 
that  the  Eightieth  Congreea  failed  to  appro- 
priate sufficient  money  for  the  operations  of 
the  Veterans'  Administration. 

AS  a  matter  of  fact.  CongrMa  has  been 
moat  liberal  In  furnishing  funds  required 
by  the  VA.  and  the  record  clearly  Indicates 
that  In  1»48  CongreM  approprUled  for  the 
Medical  Department  of  the  VA  $20,000,000 
more  than  requested.  It  U  because  of  this 
gwnerous  treatment  of  our  veterarxs  that  I 
wlah  to  correct  the  mistaken  Impression 
which  appears  to  exut. 

This  U  a  presidential  election  year,  and 
many  claims  and  counterclaims  can  be  ex- 
pected in  the  coming  political  campaign. 
Because  of  thU.  it  la  all  the  more  important 
that  unfounded  staiemenU  be  examined  in 
the  light  of  actual  facts.  Our  old  friend  Al 
Smith  had  something  when  he  said.  "Lefs 
look  at  the  record." 

Njw  what  doea  the  record  show  on  the  1049 
appropriation    for    the    VA?      One    of    our 


VFW  comrades  happened  to  be  in  charge 
of  the  sulKommlttee  handling  the  VA  ap- 
propriation this  year.  He  la  the  Honorable 
RicHAKo  B  WiccL«8WO«TH,  Of  ilaaaachuactta. 
ranking  member  of  the  ApproprtatJona  Oom- 
mlttee  of  the  House  of  Representative*.  The 
CoNcaxsBioNAL  RkcoaD  for  April  1.  1948. 
quotes  Congreaaman  Wigcliswo«th  as  fol- 
lows : 

"It  has  been  represented  In  veteran  circle* 
that  the  propoeed  cut  on  March  31  was  the 
result  of  the  faUure  by  Congreas  to  provide 
sufficient  funds  for  the  fiscal  year  1948. 

"That.  Mr.  Chairman,  la  not  the  fact.  The 
piopcMWl  CUta  resulted  prtmarlly  from  th<» 
recomoMBdatlons  of  the  President  in  respect 
to  the  fiscal  year  1949.  which  are  subeUn- 
tlally  t)elow  appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year 
1948.  and  the  determination  of  the  Veterans' 
Administration  to  conform  to  the  proposed 
reduction  In  personnel,  not  on  July  1,  but  3 
months  In  advance  of  that  date,  on  March  31. 
•Let  me  quote  In  this  connection  from  a 
statement  that  I  made  on  the  fioor  of  the 
Rouse  on  June  17.  1947.  as  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee  In  charge  of  the  appropriation 
for  the  fiscal  year  1948.  when  thU  appropria- 
tion waa  under  cotulderatlon : 

"  '1  want  to  empliaalze.  as  the  report  em- 
phasizes, that  no  recommendation  made  con- 
templatea  any  cut  In  any  benefit  provided 
t»y  the  Congreaa  for  our  veterans;  that  no 
recommendation  contemplates  any  cut  In  fi- 
nancial aatetance  to  the  disabled,  to  the 
widowed,  to  the  orphaned,  or  In  medical  care 
for  those  who  are  eligible.' 
"And  again: 

-  -The  record  la  clear  that  the  Committee 
on  Approprlatlona  and  the  Congress  have  not 
denied  1  cent  or  one  employee  requested 
for  hoapttala.' 

"As  a  matter  of  fact.  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
all  know  that  the  Congreaa  with  respect  to 
the  fiscal  year  1948  In  the  medical  field 
made  available  not  only  every  cent  that  was 
requested  from  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee* of  the  House  and  Senate  but  In  addition 
thereto  the  simi  of  taO.OOO.OOO. 

"Second.  It  txas  t>een  represented  in  vet- 
eran circlea  that  the  propoeed  cut  on  March 
31  waa  due  to  the  fact  that  representatives 
of  the  Veterans'  Administration  had  been 
told  by  the  Appropriations  Committee  of 
the  House  that  they  could  not  come  back 
for  a  deficiency  appropriation. 

"That.  Mr.  Chairman.  Is  not  the  fact.  The 
representatives  of  the  Veteraiu'  Administra- 
tion who  made  the  aasertlon  have  admitted 
on  the  record  before  your  committee  that 
they  can  find  nothing  in  the  record  to  Justify 
that  statement. 

"There  wUl  have  to  be  additional  money 
for  the  fiscal  year  1949  over  and  above  the 
Prealdent's  recommendations  either  for  sal- 
artas  or  for  terminal  leave. 

•TT»*  effect  of  approving  the  recommen- 
dation of  your  committee  and  allowing 
•3.000.000  for  the  Veterans"  AdmlnUtratlon 
u  to  authortae  the  retention  (or  the  time 
being  on  the  rolla  of  the  Administration 
some  3.000  more  persons  than  are  recom- 
mended by  the  President  In  respect  to  the 
fiscal  year  1949.  and  to  give  General  Gray 
the  force  which  he  saya  Is  necessary  to 
cover  all  eaaentlal  services  for  our  veterans. 
"I  know  It  Is  unnecesaary  to  state  that  the 
Congreaa  wUl  always  provide  wtiatever  funds 
are  shown  to  be  necewary  for  the  proper 
care  of  our  veterana." 

The  above  not  only  clears  up  the  misun- 
derstanding about  Congreas  giving  the  VA 
all  of  the  money  required,  but  also  clarlfiea 
a  statement  frequently  heard  around  Wash- 
ington, that  the  Appropriations  Committee 
had  informed  the  VA  they  could  not 
come  l>ack  for  a  deficiency  appropriation. 

In  all  falmeaa  It  must  be  admitted  that 
any  shortage  of  funda  for  VA  personnel  miut 
be  charged  to  the  great  overstafflng  of  that 
agency   during   the   past   2  4    yeara.     Many 
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hlgh-salarled  Job*  and  units  of  organlaatlon 
were  establlahed  which  produced  little.  If  any. 
beneficial  resulU.  The  VA  has  actually  be- 
come staff-heavy,  while  there  Is  a  crying  need 
for  personnel  In  the  lower  salary  brackets  In 
regional  offices. 

The  answer  to  the  problem  of  appropria- 
tions for  salaries  In  the  VA  does  not  lie  In  an 
appeal  to  Congress  for  more  funds.  That 
action  would  merely  serve  to  hasten  demands 
for  another  economy  act.  The  answer  lies  In 
the  ability  of  the  new  Administrator.  Carl 
Gray,  to  abolish  useless  staff  Jobs  and  nones- 
sential units  of  organization  so  that  the 
money  previously  wasted  on  such  Jobs  can  be 
utilized  for  the  employment  of  personnel  so 
badly  needed  In  the  operating  services  of  the 
regional  offices.  After  all.  the  VA  was  not 
established  for  the  purpose  of  providing  hlgh- 
salarled  Jobs  for  certain  favored  but  unnec- 
essary persons — It  was  created  to  give  prompt, 
sympathetic,  and  efficient  service  to  disabled 
veterans  and  to  the  widows  and  orphans  of 
those  who  gave  their  live-?  for  our  country. 

Gen.  Carl  Gray  has  heea  In  office  only  a  lew 
months.  He  has  a  tremendous  Job.  and  we 
do  not  expect  him  to  know  all  the  answers  In 
such  a  short  period  of  time.  Nevertheless  we 
sincerely  hope  the  studies  he  Is  now  making 
will  Indicate  to  him  the  necessity  for  chang- 
ing the  chaotic  and  cumbersome  organiza- 
tion established  2',  years  ago.  and  creating  a 
streamlined  organization  designed  to  carry 
out  the  legitimate  functions  of  the  VA  with 
a  minimum  of  overhead  expense. 

We  should  not  charge  Congreas  with  the  de- 
ficiencies of  the  VA.  Congress  has  been  more 
than  paUent  and  generous  to  date  In  provid- 
ing everything  needed  to  enable  the  VA  to  do 
a  good  Job.  If  the  new  Administrator  lives 
up  to  his  splendid  reputation  as  a  business 
executive,  and  we  believe  he  will,  we  are  con- 
fident he  win  act  quickly  to  correct  the  glar- 
ing and  moat  expensive  deficiencies  which 
now  prevail  in  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion —George  E.  IJams.  Director.  VFW  Na- 
tional Rehabilitation  Service. 


Trade  Apeements  Act 
EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

or   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  May  20.  1948 


Mr   DINGELL.    Mr.  Speaker,  the  de- 
cision  of  extending   the  Trade   Agree- 
ments Act  Is  as  pressing  as  It  is  Important 
and  the  responsiblhty  of  continuance  of 
the  act.  like  the  welfare  of  the  American 
people,  dependent  upon  it.  rests  squarely 
upon  the  Republican   majority   now  In 
control  of  this  House.    I  place  the  re- 
sponsibility squarely  upon  them,  because 
of  their  determination  to  destroy  Its  ef- 
fectiveness and  the  underlying  desire  to 
fall   back   upon   the   Iniquitous   Smoot- 
Hawley  tariff  law  which  brought  to  this 
Nation  and  to  the  world  the  horrible  eco- 
nomic conditions  existing  between  1929 
and  the  date  when  the  Trade  Agree- 
ments Act  helped  to  restore  sanity  and 
trade  between  nations.    This  plan,  the 
masterful    work    of    Cordell    Hull,    has 
proved  its  economic  value  to  a  disturbed 
world  during  the  past  14  years,  but  only 
to  a  limited  degree.    The  real  promise 
lies  in  the  peaceful  future  which  we  trust 
Is  in  prospect.     In  peacetime,  not  in  war- 
time, will  its  real  and  maximum  value 
come  to  be  recognized.    Thus  far,  how- 
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ever,  by  every  rule  of  reason  the  recipro- 
cal trade  agreements  were  sustained  by 
an  overwhelming  majority  of  every 
segment  of  our  people.  Merchants, 
manufacturers,  farmers,  and  industrial 
workers  Joined  with  shippers,  chambers 
of  commerce,  and  trade  unions  In  sup- 
porting the  repeated  extensions  of  the 
original  Trade  Agreements  Act,  and  sup- 
port it  as  enthusiastically  today. 

It  Is  a  simple  test  which  may  bt  ap- 
plied to  determine  your  stand  to  help  you 
make  your  decision  whether  you  are  for 
or  against  trade  agreements.  You  are 
either  for  the  expansion  of  world  trade 
or  stagnation.  You  are  for  prosperity 
for  all  the  people  or  for  the  prosperity 
of  a  few  favored  people. 

You  are  in  favor  of  your  own  welfare 
or  you  favor  the  bloated  plunderbimd 
which  fattens  on  robber  tariffs  while  the 
people  starve. 

You  are  selling  your  apples  on  world 
market  through  the  Trade  Agreements 
Act  or  you  are  for  selling  apples  on  the 
street  corners  under  the  Smoot-Hawley 
tariff. 

You  arc  in  favor  of  a  policy  of  live  and 
let  live  or  a  selfish  withering  policy  of 
economic  isolation — you  favor  peace  or 
you  favor  war— but  let  me  direct  your 
attention  to  what  others  think  of  the 
Trade  Agreements  Act.  They  are  more 
forceful  and  eloquent  than  the  reasoned 
arguments  which  I  am  able  to  advance. 
The  one  from  our  own  Detroit  News 
of  May  15  captioned  "Tariff  Walls  Pro- 
mote War"  is  for  various  reasons  a  very 
Illuminating  editorial. 

The  other  clipping  on  the  same  "re- 
ciprocal trade  act"  captioned  "A  Com- 
munication" originates  with  Robert  H. 
Patchin.  vice  president,  W.  R.  Grace  & 
Co..  of  New  York,  a  representative  busi- 
nessman who  in  the  past  has  given 
valuable  testimony  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means.  He  is  a  shipper  doing 
business  in  the  International  market 
made  possible  only  through  the  export  of 
American  goods  and  the  import  of 
needed  foreign  goods.  He  is  in  a  line  of 
business  which  not  only  lives  by  Inter- 
national trade  but  promotes  and  ex- 
pands the  volume  which  is  reflected  In 
our  prosperity. 
The  items  referred  to  follow: 
[From  the  Detroit  News  of  May  15.  1948 1 


TAEirr  WALLS  PBOMOTk  WAS 


The  extent  of  popular  Ignorance  about  the 
Trade  Agreemenu  Act,  as  revealed  by  an 
America  Speakes  poll.  Is  astounding  and 
depressing. 

The  act  has  existed  for  14  years.  It  waa 
the  crowning  achievement  of  the  career  of 
former  Secretary  of  State  Cordell  Hull.  Con- 
gress has  extended  the  law  four  times.  In 
each  Instance  to  the  accompaniment  of  much 
debate.  Under  It,  agreements  have  been  ne- 
gotiated with  27  foreign  countries  for  re- 
ciprocal lowering  of  Import  tariffs  to  stimu- 
late foreign  trade. 

Yet.  according  to  the  poll,  two-thirds  of 
the  people  questioned  knew  nothing  of  the 
act,  or  of  the  agreements,  or  of  their  pur- 
pose. 

It  Is  something  that  the  one-third  who  did 
know  were  found  to  favor  continuing  the 
law  by  the  overwhelming  majority  of  8  to  1. 
Moreover,  poll  takers  found  thU  majority  in 
the  main  to  feel  very  strongly  on  the  sub- 
ject. 

However,  you  can  easily  discover  in  the 
indifference  of  the  other  two-thirds  the  rea- 


son for  the  temerity  of  those  in  Congreaa 
reportedly  planning  to  acuttle  Urlfl  trading. 
when  It  comes  up  for  renewal,  aa  It  must 
before  June  30. 

It  U  always  when  the  citizens  are  Indif- 
ferent toward  an  Issue,  perhaps  too  complem 
for  ready  understanding,  that  Interest-serv- 
ing minorities  get  In  their  best  licks. 

The  reverse,  of  course.  Is  also  true,  a  lact 
pointing  to  the  way  to  aalvatlon  of  the  trade 
agreements. 

Friends  of  the  act  must  begin  making  a 
noise  in  Us  l>ehalf.  attracting  attention  to 
it  and  the  curiosity  that  will  spread  knowl- 
edge of  what  It  Is. 

It  should  be  noised  around: 

1.  That  tariff  walls  are  the  enemies  of 
peace. 

2.  That  American  protectionism  following 
World  War  I  played  a  leading  part  In  setting 
the  stage  for  World  War  II. 

3.  That  lowered  tariffs  now  are  easenttal 
to  Europe's  economic  recovery,  to  American 
prosperity,  and  t-o  the  survival  In  the  world  of 
demr»cratlc  capitalism. 

If  these  truths  can  be  brought  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  people  the  trade  agreemenU 
will  be  saved,  for.  as  the  poll  shows,  people 
have  only  to  know  about  them  to  be  for  them. 

[From  the  Washington  Poet  of  May  19.  1943J 

BECTPaOCAL    T«ADK    ACT— A    COMMtTWlCATlON 

Aside  from  Its  relation  to  our  bipartisan 
foreign  policy  and  ERP,  may  I  cite  some  rea- 
sons why  Congress  should  not  permit  the 
Reciprocal  Trade  Agreements  Act  to  be  crip- 
pled by  amendments  such  as  have  been  pro- 
posed by  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee, 
with  the  minority  dissenting,  but  should  be 
extended  for  2  or  3  years.  Among  these  rea- 
sons are: 

1  The  act  (RTA)  Is  the  only  medium 
yet  here  devised  by  legislation  for  selective 
adjustment  of  tariff  duties  through  which, 
at  the  same  time,  the  United  States  obtalna 
reciprocal  concessions  In  foreign  tariffs. 

2.  If  It  lapses,  existing  agreements,  some 
40  In  number,  will  remain  In  effect  for  their 
prescribed  terms— In  no  case  more  than  3 
years.  But  the  President  will  no  longer  have 
authority  to  make,  In  order  to  meet  possibly 
changed  conditions,  adjustment  of  duties, 
up  or  down.  With  the  act  In  effect,  such 
changes  In  existing  agreements  can  be  nego- 
tiated within  prescribed  limiu.  The  agree- 
ments contain  escape  clauses  which  can  t>e 
availed  of  In  the  case  of  excessive  Importa- 
tion or  frtistratlon  of  our  benefits  by  action 
of  other  governments.  But  the  lapsing  of 
the  right  of  the  President  to  adjust  rates  after 
negotiation  would  rob  the  whole  trade  agree- 
ment structure  of  the  flexibility  which  U 
one  of  Its  qualifications  and  which  will  be 
needed  as  world  trade  returns  to  normal. 

Amendments  limiting  the  President's  nego- 
Uatlng  authority  or  subjecting  It  to  the  pos- 
sibility of  congressional  veto  would  compli- 
cate, delay,  and  place  in  Jeopardy  new  agree- 
menta  or  changes  In  old. 

It  Is  likely  that  other  countries  ss  well  aa 
the  United  States  may  desire  adjustment* 
which  would  make  modification  desirable  but 
this  will  be  Impossible  or  made  extremely 
difficult  If  the  act  lapses.  Either  would  be 
accepted  as  a  forewarning  of  disintegration 
and  eventual  termination  of  all  agreements. 

3.  The  lapsing  of  the  act  would  be  notice 
to  the  world  that  the  United  SUtes  U  chang- 
ing Its  tariff  policy.  But  no  alternative 
policy  has  yet  t>een  formulated.  The  Amer- 
ican tariff  today  Is  the  act  of  1930  (Hawley- 
Smoot)  as  modified  by  the  trade  agreement* 
m  force  and  by  application  of  the  most- 
favored-natlon  principle  of  extending  the 
agreement  concessions  to  all  nations  which 
grant  us  similar  favorable  treatment  In  re- 
turn. 

4.  Is  the  country  or  the  Congreas  prepared 
to  revert  to  readjustment  of  the  tariff  only 
by  general  tariff  revision,  by  Congreas,  at  In- 
frequent Intervals?     For  many  decades  It  haa 
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fau  3d  pnwtteaily  Unpoa  tbie  to  IcftateU 

tiM  ^rlC  MlMMwttT:  that  ta.  without  ad 

ftoartlBt.    TIM  risk  of  pradpltAtmg 

rvrMcB  hM  bem  too  grwit  to  risk. 

Id    poUttcal    uns«ttmnents 

.vfttad  toy  iom«  generul  r»- 

I  r«  well  remembered. 

The  ti  rUr  of  1980  provkJee  for  adjiutment 
on  »  bM  s  of  oomiMrattTe  foreign  and  Amer- 
tout  coal :  to«it  ttala  did  not  work  m  the  earlf 
rhan  tert  aaayad.  Could  It  work  in 
led  era  of  unstable  cur- 
itrula.  etc  ?  That  the  tarlfl- 
}ow«r  raaktaa  In  OongriM  la  a  eon> 
sUtuUot  al  (act.  In  the  RTA  Oonfraaa  dale- 
gated,  w  tiUu  preacnbad  llmlU.  tu  tartfl-mak- 
Urn  pavir  to  tb*  ftiaeatlTe.  Juat  aa  tt  had 
#3Mit«  I  tta  powwra  lu  other  nelda  tuob  aa 
-—w—r  p»bl»B    baikltb.    etc. 

NMMl  Mhmm«  tni« 

vbwt  ftMUblUty  or  admlnlatratlMi 

haa  alwaya  been  aM* 

irf  powar  bacM— 

tor  mora  than  S  y««rb. 

lo  «Mnd  tba  act  tour  xtmm. 

te  vHh  eountiiaa  with  whleh  wa 

.HMMa   crew    mora    rapMly    than 

wbara  t  Here  were  none  balore  the  war.  Tha 
pottey  4  eoived  by  (»rdeU  Hull  waa  the  flrat 
13  the  eompattttra  tariff  raulng  that 
ta  tha  twwitlaa.  It  waa  a  tactor  U 
ralaUooa  with  Latin  Amartoa 
trade   with   the   alstar   >•• 


or  eourae  no  act  U  aacroaanct.  The  big 
qvMtton  la  whether  tba  RTA  U  to  remain 
a  reciprocity  act  In  principle  at  be  Irtiatrated. 
The  amendment  propoalng  a«tenaU>n  tot 
ozdj  I  ftax  lastaMl  of  a  or  3  aa  hitherto 
would  keep  It  UBdtr  a  aword  of  Damoclea 
and  preclplUte  another  renewal  strvjggle  next 
year.  The  propoaed  amendment  detaching 
the  Tariff  Commtasloo  from  nafoUatlon  but 
arapowerlng  It  to  aet  limit*  cm  tha  tarUI- 
adjustlng  power  already  delegated  by  Con- 
gtaaa  to  the  Praaldent  U  a  (ar-raachtng 
ehanga.  Thla.  with  the  propoaed  requlraaMOt 
that  any  agraament  muat  run  the  gant- 
let or  a  QOBcraHlon'^  v«^  within  60  day* 
tr  the  PraaMMit  <loaa  not  eonrorm  to  the 
Tartir  nnwMlwinn  "ww^aa  and  bounda"  la  a 
torn  of  double  Jeopardy. 

8o  Uttla  tioM  ramalBB  before  June  Vk  that 
faUur*  to  extend  tha  aet  for  a  graatar  partod 
I  MM  MMl  btadUB«  U  with  crippling 
&!•  WQttM  b*  a  ahock  to  tha  world 
M  k  blaaing  algual  o(  taoUUon. 
RoacaT  H  r*Tciim. 
Vice  fr^HUnt,  W.  Jl.  Of*C9  *  Co. 
Nkw  Tc 


and    ei  ;)andlng 

publics 

Durlikg  tha  war  they  had  Itttle  effect,  for 
the  On^  ted  SUtaa  waa  the  only  great  supplier. 
Dm  wq  rid  bought  goods  whareTcr  obtainable, 
normal  condltlona  are  raatorad.  tha 
DU  wUl  be  taatsd.  It  to  Improbable 
that  all  will  wholly  satisfy.  Thto  signifies 
that  tt  B  preeent  Is  a  dangerous  time  to  strip 
the  PTMldent  of  authority  by  negoUatlon 
with  flendly  countries,  with  whom  we  are 
eoopar  ting  In  so  many  other  ways,  to  adjust 
tarlfl  iBlatlons  m  a  way  that  will  speed  the 
Of  world  trade. 

^«M>  Of  the  act  unchanged  for  2  or  8 
I  Jul  kaap  the  tariff  out  of  the  campaign 
•t  laait  aa  a  major  laaue.  If  ahortcomlnga 
^Tu\  directs  are  developed,  they  can  be  cor- 
l  without  scrapping  the  whole  reciproc- 
ity kli  a.  Both  parties  have  sanctioned  the 
■fflncli  ie  In  the  past.  Moreorer,  such  an  ex- 
laoalu4  would  probably  eflectiTely  work 
any  premature  demand  for  another 
tariff  rerialon. 
■ob4dy  favors  the  wholaaala  sweaplng 
awmy  c  r  the  tariff  or  laying  Amarlcan  Indus- 
try op  in  to  an  Inundation  of  foreign  goods. 
Tha  ac  t  and  the  agreen»ents  are  proof  against 

But  the  United  States  does  need  and 

^wt  aa  My  abaorb  more  foreign  goods.  They 
'  -  for  our  life  and  industry,  to 
It  our  own  waning  national  re- 
in a  number  of  strategic  lines,  to 
better  balanoa  oar  chronic  ezceas  of  exports 
and  tc  reoot9  anna  of  the  vast  amount  being 
adraniwd  to  other  nations  to  aid  Uielr  ra- 
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RTA  and  the  agreenients  have  been 
ao  mtich  dlacuaaad  In  terms  of  obtainlog 
cooft,  lioDs  from  others  that  their  defensive 
has  aacaped  dtie  attantton.  Uow- 
khay  can  be  ao  admlBMtared  aa  to 
dlscrlmlnatlOB  against  American  com- 
..^_  The  wtoDla  spirit  o*  the  act  and 
the  aj  reemcnU  to  that  of  nandlacrlmlnatory 
multtateral  foralgn  trade. 

Wh  la  aoma  reatrtctlons  are  being  tolerated 
OB  thf  I  part  of  ocbar  coontnas  In  the  Intaraat 
aOort.  tiMaa  may  wall  beooma 
unfair.      About    30 
_  _^  kta  now  In  affect  ara  aubject 

to  tar  BlBatloo  on  f  months'  aotloa  by  either 
party  all  are  tcrmtnabia  In  tha  event  of  un- 
duly ircjodlclal  raaolta.  It  to  unlikely  that 
any  li  aportant  country  would  like  to  be  wtth- 
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Death    of   the    Reyercnd    Peter   A. 
t,  S.  J..  U  k  Great  Lou  lo  Mil- 
waakce  aid  Wisconiia 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  J.  KERSTEN 

or  wiacoNsTW 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesdau.  May  19.  19ii 

Mr.  KERSTEN  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  the  year  1673  the  black-robed 
missionary,  Father  Jacques  Marquette. 
paddled  his  canoe  along  the  shores  of 
Lake  Michigan  where  the  great  city  of 
Milwaukee  now  lies.  Father  Marquette 
came  to  a  wilderness  to  help  open  it  up 
for  cirilization.  The  chief  siRn  of  the 
civllizaUon  which  he  represented  was 
the  cross  he  carried  with  him.  A  great 
university  was  founded  years  later  by 
the  Jesuits  honoring  the  name  of  the 
priest-explorer. 

Marquette  University  la  a  center  of 
learning  in  the  Middle  West.  It  has  had 
famous  presidents — the  confreres  of  the 
missionary.  Jacques  Marquette,  main- 
taining dvllliatlon  in  our  country  under 
the  same  sign — that  of  the  croas. 

One  of  the  greatest  presidents  of  Mar- 
quette University,  who  added  fame  to  the 
Inatitutlon.  last  Sunday  slipped  away  to 
leave  the  presidency  of  Marquette  and 
join  the  companiowiitP  Of  Jacques  Mar- 
quette, the  prlegt-eiplorer.  Father 
Brooks  we  bid  you  adieu — for  a  while. 

I  include  tbe  following  editorials  of  the 
Milwaukee  Sentinel  and  Milwaukee  Jour- 
nal on  the  death  of  the  Reverend  Peter 
A.  Brooks,  of  the  Society  of  Jesus: 
IFrom  the  MUwaukee  Sentinel  of  May 
18.  1M81 

The  sudden  and  unexpected  death  of  tha 
Bev.  [yter  A.  fttnfes.  8.  J.  to  a  very  daflalU 
loas.  not  only  to  tha  great  university  be  baad- 
sd  with  such  signal  ability,  but  to  aU  Mll- 
vankae.  And  the  aorrow  that  to  ao  profound 
bare  tn  hto  home  dty  wUl  eztand  thraugbout 
the  Nation,  to  every  community  which  baa 

It  a  aan  to  liarquecte  In  the  yeara  ot  hto 


Father  Brooks,  while  a  great  churchman 
and  a  graat  educator  was  no  recluse.  He  waa 
a  publle-aplrlted  cltlaen.  ready  at  all  tlmaa 
to  lend  his  great  abllltlea  and  the  resouroea 
of  the  great  university  to  movemenU  for 
the  public  welfare. 

Ba  had  been  a  boslneaaman  and  a  flght- 
Ing  soMter  In  the  First  World  War  before  tak- 
ing up  hto  studies  for  the  prlaathood  and  the 
Jesuit  order,  In  which  he  roaa  to  positions  of 
great  tn»t  and  responslbllItT  which  he  dto- 
charged  with  fidelity  and  outstanding  ability 
And  in  his  life  work  he  never  lost  the 
human  touch  which  endeared  him  to  hto 
faculty  and  to  the  thousands  of  studenU  on 
Ifafqwna'a  roUa. 

It  k  wrtflming  wheu  a  man  In  the  prime 
«f  Ufa.  at  the  aentth  of  hU  powers,  to  sum- 
monad  from  his  uMful  and  valuable  work. 
But  when  a  brief  lire  has  produced  no*  only 
uiQfamlnnal  sue  cam,  but  has  t>een  adomatf 
with  uiiiMiilliMiWW  aarrtoa  to  humanity.  It 
BhouM  ba  letnambered  that  In  a  ralaUvely 
brief  siMkce  he  did  the  work  of  a  long  and 
graat  lifetime 

All  MUwaukee.  Catholic,  Pra«aat*nt.  and 
Jew.  will  Join  in  rrNtant  aorrofw  at  tha  da- 
parture  of  a  good  man.  an  aaraait  and  aaaloua 
prtaat,  a  profound  acholar.  a  graat  admlnU- 
trator  and  a  eltlaan  of  whom  any  oooununlty 
would  be  JuaUy  proud. 

(From  the  Milwaukee  Journal  of  May   18. 
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uiMonwnt'*  soaacw  toaa 

Many  persona  In  the  ooarununtty  will  Join 

Marquette  University  In  mourning  the  loss  of 

Father  Peter  A.  Brooks,  8.  J. 

His  greateat  Interest  lay  In  the  InsUtutkm 
that  be  had  attended  and  then  had  returned 
to  head.  HU  activity  In  establishing  the 
building  fund  and  hto  action  to  expand  Mar- 
quette's facilities  for  the  use  of  returning  vet- 
erans vrlll  be  notable  monumenU  to  his  ca- 
reer. 

To  haU  Father  Brooks  as  a  public-spirited 
cltUBen  and  as  an  able  administrator  U  not 
enough.  He  was  a  man  of  great  human  feel- 
ing His  Interest  In  bettering  the  lot  of  the 
Marquette  faculty  mambars,  hto  earnest  de- 
sire to  maintain  a  close,  personal  celallon- 
shlp  with  the  student  body,  his  concern  with 
alumni  affalra,  were  evidence  of  this.  Many 
Is  the  student,  or  alumnus,  of  the  university 
who  treasures  today  the  memory  of  a  cheering 
and  sympathatte  meaaage  received  In  an  hour 
of  aorrow  from  Father  Brooks. 

Marquette  had  every  reason  to  expect  more 
years  of  leadership  from  lu  able  and  friend- 
ly president.  The  shock  of  hto  death  u  the 
greater  becauae  It  waa  so  unexpected. 


Polk  Death  Laid  to  Greek  Rifhtiits 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  GEORGE  G.  SADOWSKI 

or    IflCHICAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT  A  TIVB8 

Wednesday.  May  19, 194i 

Mr.  SADOWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
RccokD.  I  wish  to  include  the  foUowing 
artlcJe  by  Drew  Pearson  that  appeared 
In  the  Washington  Post  of  May  30.  IMS: 


Polk  Dkath  Laid  to 

(By  Drew  Pearson) 
George  Polk,  the  American  news  com- 
mentator, whose  bullet-pierced,  bound-tip 
body  was  found  In  Salonika  Bay.  wrote  me  a 
latter  about  hto  troublea  with  the  Greek 
Govammant.  Baaad  on  thto  letter  aiMl  other- 
wise, evidence  polnU  to  the  probability  that 
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rlghttot  forces  within  the  government  were 
responsible  for  Polk's  murder. 

In  the  first  place,  only  the  Greek  Govern- 
ment had  access  to  hU  broadcasU.  Only 
they  knew  how  critical  he  had  been  of  Greek 
rightist  attempts  to  sabotage  the  American 
reconstruction  program. 

In  addition,  all  sorts  of  obstacles  had  been 
placed  m  Polks  path.  The  Greek  Govern- 
ment did  not  want  him  In  Greece  and  did 
everything  possible  to  get  him  out.  Here  to  a 
sample  of  Greek  obstruction : 

•During  the  past  4  days,  I've  been  trying 
to  make  arrangements  for  Hying  to  Salon- 
ika "  Polk  wrote.    'I've  been  to  the  foreign 
mliitotry  press  section,  to  the  Greek  air  force 
headquarters,  to  the  Greek  commercial  air 
line,  and  to  the  Government  air  travel  pri- 
ority department.    Today,  after  4  daya  of  leg 
work  and  Innumerable  telephone  calto,  1  have 
not  succeeded  m  making  any  arrangements. 
"Everything  U  tied  up  in  red  tape.    Tha 
air  Unea  will  not  aay  whether  they  have  a 
atat  or  not.    First.  !>•  |ot  to  produca  a 
priority:  but  I  cant  get  the  priority  until  1 
give  the  aaat  number  and  flight  number  and 
date  of  the  plane  1  will  take,    8o.  back  and 
forth  I've  been  like  a  lennto  ball.    The  plan 
to  to  make  me  fret  myself  into  a  tlay— or 
perhaps  give  up  the  trip.    Yet  If  I  made  an 
isaue  of  all  thto  red  upe.  everybody  would 
blandly  aay  that  Polk  to  simply  'Impatient.'  " 

POLK   WAS   A  BATn-n 

George  Polk  was  a  fighter,  whether  as  news- 
paperman or  In  the  service  of  his  country. 
During  the  war  as  a  Navy  pilot  he  was  In 
the  thick  of  the  battle  of  Guadalcanal,  broke 
his  back  In  a  crash  landing,  came  home  to 
nght  for  unification  of  the  Army  and  Navy. 
In  Greece.  George  fought  the  grafters  and 
the  right-wing  extremists.  An  article  In 
Harper's  Magazine  told  a  revealing  story.  In 
writing  to  me.  he  told  how  reactionaries  In 
the  Government  sought  to  discredit  Ameri- 
can newsmen  v^ho  were  critical.  Apparently 
he  had  some  premonition  of  trouble,  for  he 
said :  "The  right  wing  to  trying  to  get  a  num- 
ber of  us  discredited  or  removed  from 
Greece." 

"Royalist  'Ethmos'  has  denounced  'Irre- 
sponsible' correspondents  who  write  'unfa- 
vorable and  misleading'  stories  about  the 
Greek  Government."  George  continued. 

•The  attack  upon  the  correspondents  is 
being  made  by  the  Royaltot  political  group 
known  as  the  Populist  Party.  Under  leader- 
ship of  Deputy  Prime  Minister  and  Foreign 
Minuter  Constantlne  Tsaldarto,  key  Popultot 
members  throughout  the  Government  appear 
to  be  implementing  a  carefully  devised 
offensive. 

OKCZK  CNVOT  cKrncizxs 
"As  an  Illustration  of  the  method  of  at- 
tack, consider  a  letter  concerning  me  writ- 
ten by  Greek  Ambassador  VassUl  Dendramls. 
an  ultra-rlghttot  supporter  of  the  Tsaldarto 
clique.  Strangely  enough.  Dendramto  wrote 
to  CBS  president.  Frank  Stanton,  complain- 
ing about  my  article  on  Greece  in  the  Decem- 
ber Harper's  Magazine. 

"However,  my  case  up  to  the  present  to 
rather  mild  compared  with  the  attack  being 
made  against  other  outspoken  reporters  on 
the  scene.  The  Ministry  of  Foreign  Aflalrs 
has  Just  written  to  the  Christian  Science 
Monitor  complaining  that  their  correspond- 
ent m  Greece.  Constantlne  Argyrls,  to  guilty 
of  using  offensive  language  In  dealing  with 
Greek  Government  officials  and  also  to  guilty 
of  drunkenneas  at  Interviews.  Knowing  Ar- 
gyrto  as  well  as  I  do— and  having  the  highest 
respect  for  his  professional  attributes— I  know 
thto  charge  to  a  He. 

"Another  correspondent  who  has  drawn 
Greek  right-wing  fire  I?  Ray  Danlell.  of  the 
Mew  York  Times.  He  arrived  In  Greece  un- 
accompanied by  hto  wife  and  when  hU  articles 
proved  dtopleaslng  for  the  right-wing  poli- 
ticians, they  spread  mallclovis  slander  about 
Danlell. 


"Yet  another  reporter  who  had  provoked 
the  Greek  right-wing  is  Homer  Blgart,  of  the 
New  York  Herald  Tribune.  At  the  moment, 
being  a  newcomer  In  Greece,  Blgart  Is  get- 
ting the  'treatment'  that  others  of  us  al- 
ready have  had.  In  particular  he  Is  being 
denounced  by  name  aa  a  Communtot;  he  to 
being  ridiculed  for  'looking  at  things  upside 
down';  he  Is  being  refused  Interviews  by  per- 
sons he  needs  to  see  for  news  purpoaea  ■ 
such  as  Foreign  Mlntoter  Tsaldarto. 

"The  pattern  of  the  rlght-wings  attack  on 
the  other  American  correspondeuu  here  Is 
clever— public  denunciation  plus  official  re- 
fusal to  allow  a  reporter  to  visit  the  civil 
war  areas;  Instead,  there  to  a  clever  plan  of 
making  news  work  in  Greece  as  difficult  as 
possible  for  critical  correspondents. 

"In  addition,  now  that  so  many  corre- 
apondenU  are  writing  such  critical  stories  on 
the  don>lnant  rlght-wUig  faction  of  the  Gov- 
ariunent.  thara  ara  a  number  of  vague  hints 
that  'aomebody  U  Ukaly  to  get  hurt." " 


Speak  Up  for  Your  Country 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  OLIN  E.  TEAGUE 

or  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-HVES 

Wednesday.  April  7.  194S 


Mr  TEAGUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
April  1948  issue  of  Good  Housekeeping 
magazine  there  appeared  a  very  timely 
message  to  everyone  in  this  great  land  of 
ours.  Let  each  of  us  take  inventory  of 
the  good  things  of  this  land  and  express 
our  patriotism  to  others  in  everyday  lan- 
guage. We  should  analyze  our  faults  and 
seek  to  correct  them. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Record,  I  wish  to  include  the  article 
entitled  "Speak  Up  for  Your  Country." 
by  Harrison  Smith,  which  appears  in  the 
April  issue  of  Goo<^  Housekeeping  maga- 
zine: 

8PKAK    UP    roa    TOtJB    COUNT«T 

(By  Harrison  Smith) 
As  a  man  must  believe  In  himself  to  have 
the  strength  to  carve  out  his  own  destiny,  so 
must  a  nation.  Our  strength  and  our  wealth, 
the  abundance  that  ffows  from  oUr  mines  and 
factories  and  farms,  have  now  obliged  us  to 
aasume  the  leadership  of  half  the  world  in 
a  time  of  dire  peril.  But  unless  the  people 
of  our  Nation  believe  In  it  and  lU  destiny, 
we  cannot  expect  the  rest  of  the  world  to 
have  the  faith  we  lack.  Lacking  unbounded 
faith  In  the  goodness  and  Tightness  of  our 
motives,  we  will  be  In  danger  as  great  as  any 
w"  have  faced  in  cur  entire  htotory. 

That  danger  to  now  plain  for  all  to  see. 
It  does  not  stem  wholly  from  the  threat  of 
a  third  world  war,  In  which  the  Ijelligerents 
can  use  atomic  weapons  and  other  awesome 
products  of  the  scientists'  laboratories.  No. 
the  immediate  danger  to  not  of  a  shooting 
war  but  of  a  slow  weakening  of  cur  will  to 
restot  the  Ideological  warfare  that  Is  going 
on  now  and  sometimes  to  caUed  "the  cold 
war." 

In  our  battle  to  resist  dictatorship  and  an 
economic  life  that  to  alien  to  us.  we  must 
fight  now  for  our  own  conception  of  how  man 
should  live  and  by  what  laws  be  governed. 
We  must  fight  first  In  Europe,  then  wherever 
else  peoples  are  threatened  with  the  loss  of 
their  liberties  and  in  danger  of  succumbing 
to  native  toUlltarlan  rulers,  whose  true 
masters  would  be  Russian  Commimtot  dicta- 
tors. The  radio  waves  of  all  the  world  echo 
tha  harsh  eloquence  of  the  battle.     It  ha* 


become  for  us  a  duty  and  a  necessity  to  stop 
the  progress  of  thto  creed  of  subservience 
wherever  It  seems  to  be  overwhelming  weaker 
nations.  It  feeds  on  hunger  and  general 
misery,  and  consequently  we  must  fight  thto 
cold  war  with  money  and  machines  and 
weapons,  as  well  as  with  Ideas. 

But  all  the  wealth  we  can  spare  from  our 
rich  economy  will  not  suffice  if  the  people 
throughout  the  world  we  are  striving  to  help 
do  not  trust  us  as  a  firm  and  determined  and 
righteous  leader  In  a  world  struggle. 

Every  American  Is  now  a  part  of  thto  war. 
He  may.  according  to  our  la^-s.  believe  whst 
he    chooaaa.    He    can    be    Ideologically    an 
atheist,  a  Communtot.  an  anarchtot      He  Is 
entitled    to   express    his   opinions.    But    he 
must   not   conspire  with   those  who  would 
attempt  to  deatroy  tha  Oovamnant  of  the 
United    Sutaa   by   force,   aa   Frenai   Oom- 
munUl*  have  coi«plred  to  deatroy  the  Ot)V- 
ernment  of  France,  with  the  aim  of  aeitlng  up 
a    dictatorship    ctwtrolled    by    RuaaU.    Ha 
rottot  not,  m  other  words,  be  a  traitor  to  our 
country.    For    the    time    being,    our    own 
ItbertlM  under  our  Conttltutlon  are  aate: 
but  they  must  be  protected  by  a  kind  of 
patriot tn'm  new  to  us  and  yet  a*  old  aa  time. 
We  have  allowed  our  faith  to  ba  ovanfchelmed 
by   criticism   and   attacks  on   the  essential 
meaning  of  America— the  nation  that  onca 
appeared  to  be  a  prodigy,  a  new  light  In  a 
world  In  which  the  common  man  was  uni- 
versally enslaved. 

It  is  an  instinct  of  man  to  hope  and  pray 
for  a  better  life.  If  not  for  himself,  then  for 
hto  children.  There  are  millions  on  the 
other  side  of  the  world  who  have  been  taught 
that  communtom  applied  by  the  police  state 
Is  the  beter  way.  and  who  are  wUllng  to 
sacrifice  for  It  rights  that  are  as  essential  to 
us  as  our  very  extotence. 

It  Is  not  in  those  millions  of  people  who 
have  never  known  the  meaning  of  freedom 
that  our  hope  for  a  new  world  society  lies. 
The  echoes  of  the  torrent  of  strong  American 
words  that  once  burned  their  way  to  the 
heart  and  mind  of  an  awakening  Europe, 
promising  man  equality  and  liberty,  cannot 
now  penetrate  the  borders  of  Russia  or  into 
the  states  It  dominates.  We  should  read  and 
heed  again  the  eloquent  sentiments  that  for 
nearly  two  centuries  have  promtoed  freedom 
and  hope  to  suffering  mankind:  the  senti- 
ments uttered  by  our  patriots  In  time  of 
stress  and  embraced  In  our  Constitution. 

Patriotism  in  our  time  to  not  dead,  though 
Its  true  accents  are  now  rarely  heard.  The 
man  who  tries  to  use  simple  declaraUve 
sentences  in  announcing  hto  belief  in 
America's  destiny.  lU  Ideals,  and  lU  Govern- 
ment may  be  called  a  patrlotecr,  accused  of 
somehow  profiting  by  any  expression  of  hto 
love  for  hto  country. 

Some  of  our  intellectuals  and  our  Uberato 
have  few  words  to  waste  on  so  vlUl  a  subject;, 
they  are  so  endlessly  and  virtuously  attack- 
ing our  faults  that  they  cannot  see  that  the 
sun  still  blazes  In  the  sky.  They  are  not  to 
be  desptoed.  for  their  service  to  the  country 
is  of  Incalculable  value.  But  they  have  In- 
stilled a  state  of  mind  In  many  people  that 
silences  too  many  tongues,  though  In  other 
ways  Americans  are  not  given  to  self -depre- 
cation. 

It  should  not  be  necessary  In  an  analysto 
of  our  virtues  to  halt  and  count  the  number 
of  people  lynched  in  thto  country  year  before 
last,  or  to  Itot  our  sins  against  ourselves,  our 
Intolerance  against  our  fellow  citizens  who 
differ  from  the  majority  in  race,  color,  or  re- 
ligion. This  consUnt  reminder,  dtoplayed 
without  any  attention  to  the  splendid  back- 
ground of  our  exuberant  and  Indvistrlous 
Nation,  ha*  brought  misfortune  to  \u  twice. 
It  Is  exceedingly  unfortunate  that  the  preaa 
of  other  countries  has  for  long  had  the  habit 
of  exhibiting  our  worst  aspects.  It  can  be 
argued  that  the  First  and  Second  World  Wara 
might  not  have  started  If  the  Oarar  -^ 

then  the  Japanese  had  thought  wo 
quickly  turn  clvUians  Into  aoldlexa.  arm 
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with  4uch  ■■apoM  m  ttut  world  had 
before  aeen.  and  pMtfnoe  Che  loodB  Mid  mat*- 
rlttt  to  suppiT  aU  tlM  oaUona  Hfued  wltb  ui 
In  ttaj  deadly  contaat. 

BUBt  be  renved.  must  be  stated 
tn   staple   terma.     We   do   not    need 
Ftourtll  of  July  orations  to  convlnoe  ounelvea 
tlMt  lip  are  frreat.  aud  that  In  us.  ttM  atroDC< 
wealthiest  nation  on  earth,  there  la 
nor  any  deep  hatred  at  any 
It  la  known  that  we  bare  the 
of  oMrey  mm!  oompaaaloa.  tbat  w« 
beyond  tba  awaft  at  manJdnd. 
not  lessen  the  value  of  these  vlr- 
the  bar  of  world  opinion  that  our 
baa  be«o(ne  the  priaclpal  weapon 
war  of  words  in  which  we  are 
I  formidable  and  hostile  an  an) 
\iM  reaognlM  UMl  calmly  analyse  our 
ao  tlurt  IB  Obm  w  aaf  correct  them. 
I  ua  also,  and  with  humility,  list  the 
of   oar  atrenxth.    our    patience,    and 
tnnmoe.  for  the  vortd  Biuat  know,  be- 
Itlla  too  lau.  what  a«r  fvalUif^  are     And 
miiat  put  into  the  balance  that  we  are  now 
in  our  determination  that  there  ahall 
ly  be  a  tellowahip  of  the  nation*  of  the 
so  men  averywhare  may  stand  upright. 
I  men  should,  and  go  about  their  ap- 
taaka  without  (ear.  coofldent  of  their 
That  la  our  aim:  our  appointed  dee- 
to  lead  the  world  toward  thla  mll- 
leunlim.   If  we  fall,  the  race  of  man  may  tall 
and  the  twilight  of  barbarianiam  may 
Bore  darken  the  earth. 
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Tlic  ManA-ffixoB  Bill 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

^N.  CHARLES  K.  FLETCHER 


or  CAUVoama 

m  Housx  or 


rATIW 


Irst 


lU 


Thursday.  May  20.  194i 

Mi  FLXTCHER.  Mr  Speaker,  under 
letn  to  extend  my  remtrlu  In  the  R«c- 
o«o.  :  Include  the  following  article  from 
the  San  Francisco  (Calif.)  People's 
Worlb  0/  May  13.  1943: 

CALL     TO     ALL     COmmnST     PABTT 

cLoaa  AND  MiMams 

fight  against  the  Mundt-NIxon  bill  to 

line  of   dafense  at   American   de- 

t     It  moat  racatre   priority   as  tbs 

moat  tmportant  task  facing  the  labor 

ive  moTement  today. 

call  upon  all  Communist  Party  clubs 

members  of  the  Communist  Party  to 

fighting  leadership  In  tbelr  oommu- 

ihop.  and  industry,  in  the  eMB|iatgn  to 

this  lui -American   Paaelrt  maarore. 

decent  American,  every  single  person 

arganisatlun    that    wtahes    to    preserrs 

democracy,   must   be   arooMd   to 

m  ordg  to  prarit  th>  pro-Faactot 

atato. 

flan  upoo  vrery  Communist  Party  club 

tnimedtately  take  the  foUovlBf  ttrpe: 

■very  club  must  tiiiiiisdflaly  organlas 

(ijaniclpatinn   m  tbe  campaign   for   tha 

period      Tbis  abould  be  dona   at   an 

club  masttif  tf  naeamary.  or  at  a 

club  msettng  tt  scftedulad  wtthla  tba 

day  or  two. 

rithout  walllBC 

and  indlTK 

atep  u 


/  t.  Distribution  of  leafleU  should  take  place 
on  tlM  wldeat  scale  poaaihle.  In  addition  to 
tbe  State  leaflet  whtab  aoaMa  oS  the  preas 
May  14.  counties,  leetkma.  and  doba  should 

issue    their    own    leaflets,    continuing    this 
throughout  the  campalf^ 

4.  Cluba.  sectlona,  and  countlea  rtioald  cir- 
cularize labor  and  community  organlaatlona 
and  prominent  individuals  with  letters  and 

on  the  menace  this  bill  representa, 
tham  to  'lemand  its  defeat. 

5.  Open  air  meetings  should  be  organlred 
at  once  In  the  parks  and  on  stiaet  corners, 
to  arouse  your  community  to  action  on  the 
bUl. 

e.  Make  sure  that  every  organization,  every 
union  In  your  city  and  community  to  aware 
of  the  danger  of  thto  bill.  Join  with  them 
m  fighting  the  bin  In  every  way  possible. 
Methods  which  are  being  used  by  organtta- 
tlons  nghtlng  the  bUl  Include  resolutions, 
delegations  to  Congrssaman  and  public  offi- 
cials, public  protest  meetings,  tables  en  ."treet 
corners  where  telegrams  can  be  signed  as 
literature  explaining  the  danger  of  the  bill  to 
given  out.  and  other  public  actions. 

Every  club,  every  member  must  be  active  In 
thto  crucial  campaign. 
Urgently  yours, 

WaLiAM  flOBmBaBiiais. 
For  the  State  Board,  Commuaftt 
Fartjf  of  California. 


KiKTWLAira.  moftetkftm 

Jitdiciary     Committee,     Alkeai 

Thto  should  Include 

arary  grasp  and  avaiy 

be  gottaa  «o  apeak  ouV 

o<  tbelr  views  on 


Patrick  Hcwy  Drtwry 

MEMORIAL  ADDRESS 
or 

HON.  WATKINS  M.  ABBIH 

or  vaciMiA 

iH  TUX  Houai  or  wamaBMxn ATTwa 

Mondat.  May  17.  1948 

On  the  life,  character,  and  public  services  of 
Hon.  PATaicx  Hsmbt  Daxwar.  late  a  Repre- 
sentative from  the  State  of  Virginia 

Mr.  ABBTTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  deeply  as 
I  regret  the  im^^g  of  my  distinguished 
predecessor,  the  Honorable  Patuck 
HKfRT  DuwtT.  I  am  highly  honored  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  pay  my  tribute 
to  my  esteemed  friend. 

The  county  from  which  I  hail,  Appo- 
mattox, was  among  the  counties  that 
consututed  the  okl  Tenth  District  of 
Virginia,  and  when  that  district  was 
broken  up  under  the  reapportionment. 
Appomattox,  along  with  Buckingham 
and  Cumbertend  counties,  was  made  a 
part  of  tlie  Amrth  ContrMSkmal  Dis- 
trict. Mr.  DarwiT  was  the  Representa- 
tive of  the  Fourth  District  and  L  the 
Commonwealth  Attorney  of  Appomatt  >x 
County  I  came  to  know  Mm  very  well 
and  favorably,  and  my  eootaeli  wtth  him 
throughout  the  years  up  to  the  time  of 
his  rfi«««"g  vers  moat  sdaasBai.  I  was 
proud  to  can  him  my  rsprasaataUve,  as 
I  had  famillartMd  miwlf  with  his  legis- 
lative experience.  pfUeularly  with  ref- 
erence to  his  achieviamsats  in  behalf  of 
ths  people  whom  bs  represented.  HU 
record  In  Ooofrsas  was  that  of  an  able, 
painstaking,  hard-working,  faithful,  and 
tloofi  rcpresentaUTc.  mK  only  tn 
sOcleDtly  and  promptiy  ths 
Interests  of  his  constituents  where  they 
came  In  contact  wlUi  tbs  Federal  Gov- 
emment.  but  also  la  PVPorUng  legisla- 
tion which  had  for  its  object  the  pro- 
■wUon  of  the  welfare  of  the  people  of 
hii  dMrlct. 


As  evidence  of  the  very  high  esteem  in 
which  he  was  held  by  the  peojrfe  of  the 
Fourth  District.  I  can  point  to  the  fact 
that  he  served  them  for  over  27  years, 
and  during  that  tune  he  had  only  one 
campaign  to  make  for  reelection,  and  at 
that  time  the  people  of  the  district 
showed  their  continued  confidence  In 
him  by  returning  him  to  this  body  as 
their  Representative.  It  was  with  pleas- 
ure and  with  a  sense  of  honoring  a  man 
to  whom  honor  is  due  that  I  supported 
him  in  his  desire  to  continue  his  repre- 
sentation, as  well  as  in  his  efforts  in  be- 
half of  the  welfare  of  the  district. 

Prior  to  his  coming  to  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States,  Mr.  DRrwwY  served 
with  distinction  in  the  State  Senate  of 
Virginia,  representing  the  senatorial  dis- 
trict comprising  the  city  of  Petersburg 
and  the  county  of  Dinwiddle.     While  in 
that  body,  he  worked  indastriously  in 
l>ehatf  of  the  people  of  his  senatorial  dis- 
trict, and  secured  the  passage  of  impor- 
tant measures  of  benefit  to  them,  as  well 
as  to  the  people  of  the  State  at  large. 
Among  these  can  be  mentioned  the  vital- 
staUstkt  talU  and  a  resolution  providing 
for  a  commission  on  economy  and  effi- 
ciency which  prepared  the  budget  bill. 
He  presented  that  bill  to  the  legislature 
and  was  successful  in  having  it  become 
law.    He  was  one  of  the  ranking  msm- 
bers    of    the    committees    on    ttoance. 
courts  of  Justice,  roads.  pubUc  institu- 
tions, and  chairman  of  fish  and  game. 
In  all  of  these  committees  he  was  acth* 
in  promoting  measures  which  have  8ln<;e 
received  the  approval  of  the  people  of 
the  State.     He  was  the  patron  of  the  b>U 
providing  for  the  settinR  a.side  of  funds 
from    the   automobile    licenses    for   tlie 
maintenance  and  upkeep  of  roads.    He 
was    al.'^o    the  patron    nf  measures  fir 
the  health  department  and  for  the  boa:  d 
of  charities  and  corrections,  which  wo;-k 
appealed  to  him  very  much  and  consti- 
tuted his  main  eflorts  in  legislation.     He 
was  chairman  of  the  State  auditing  cooi- 
mittce  and  had  been  chairman  of  tlie 
•eoBomy  and  efBcleiMry  commission  and 
chairman  of  the  commission  ippoint)!d 
by  the  Governor  on  the  budget.  t)esldes 
holding  other  positions  of  honor. 

Mr.  Dbkwit  was  elected  to  the  Con- 
gress on  April  27.  IfSD.  and  was  sworn  in 
on  May  10.  1920.  Practically  all  of  liis 
congressional  committee  work  during  Ills 
years  of  service  in  this  body  was  with  tbe 
Naval  Affairs  Committee  and  he  was  1  or 
many  yean  the  ranking  member  of  tt^  at 
important  committee.  He  served  as 
chairman  of  the  committee  during  the 
at)sence  of  its  distinguished  chairm;in. 
Mr.  Vmxm.  of  Georgia.  Upon  the 
merger  of  the  old  committees  on  Military 
Affairs  and  Naval  Affairs  into  the  Ani.ed 
SenrlooB  CommlttM  bs  became  an  o  it- 
■tandlnt  manbor  of  said  committee  and 
with  Ids  nsual  energy  and  patrlotbrn. 
worked  to  brtng  about  tbe  enactment  of 
legislation  that  would  keep  the  armed 
forces  of  our  country  always  In  a  stite 
of  preparedneu  to  meet  any  e  ^entual  ty. 
Mr  DacwBT  also  served  as  a  member 
of  the  Democratic  National  Congres- 
sional Committee  from  1922.  In  lt'39. 
he  was  elected  chairman  of  said  ocm- 
mittee  which  position  he  held  to  the  <lay 
of  his  death.  This  committee  has  charge 
of  the  campaigns  of  all  Democratic  ctn- 


didates  for  the  House  of  Representatives. 
He  worked  untiringly  in  behalf  of  the 
candidates  of  his  party  and  during  his 
tenure  as  chairman  of  this  committee 
his  efforts  met  with  signal  success.  He 
was  recognized  by  the  leaders  of  the 
Democratic  national  organization  as  a 
man  of  unusual  political  astuteness  and 
he  was  always  ready  and  willing  to  lend 
his  energies  to  the  ad\ancement  of  the 
interests  of  the  Democratic  Party. 

In  his  work  on  the  congressional  com- 
mittees of  which  he  was  a  member,  as 
well  as  in  the  chairmanship  of  the  Demo- 
cratic National  Congressional  Commit- 
tee, ho  did  not  neglect  the  interests  of 
his  own  people,  especially  with  reference 
to  agricultural  matters:  .securing  appro- 
priations for  the  Appomattox  and  James 
Rivers  and  for  marking  historic  places 
in  Virginia,  such  as  national  military 
parks  on  the  batilefields  around  Peters- 
burg and  at  Appomattox.  In  addition  he 
obtained  for  them  numerous  benefits, 
including  the  construction  of  public 
buildings  in  his  district,  notably  at 
Petersburg,  Hopewell,  Emporia,  Black - 
stone,  and  Lawrencevllle. 

I  know  that  I  have  only  partially  cov- 
ered Mr.  Drewry's  achievements  during 
his  long  and  eminent  career,  but  they  are 
all  well  remembered  by  the  people  to 
whom  he  endeared  himself.  I  wish  to 
bring  my  remarks  to  a  close  by  pa>1ng 
my  own  personal  tribute  to  this  dis- 
tinguished son  of  the  Old  Dominion.  I 
hold  his  memory  in  the  very  highest 
esteem  and  consider  that  in  his  passing 
from  public  life  the  people  of  the  district, 
of  the  State  of  Virginia,  and  of  the 
Nation  have  lost  an  able  and  valuable 
ser\ant. 


Danger  to  Freedom 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  AUGUSTINE  B.  KELLEY 


or   PINNbTLVANI.* 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  20.  1948 
Mr.  KELLEY  Mr.  Speaker,  with 
permission  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  am 
including  an  article  from  the  Washing- 
ton Post  by  MarquLs  Chllds  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  Mundt  bill  which  was  passed 
yesterday.  ^        . 

Mr   Speaker,  1  do  not  know  how  far 
we  arc  going  to  drift,  but  certainly  If 
we  continue  to  shackle  the  liberties  of 
the  American  people  as  we  have  been 
in  the  last  year  or  so,  we  will  find  our- 
selves in  a  completely  totalitarian  state. 
It  seems  that  every  time  we  wish  to  cor- 
rect an  evil  we  do  so  by  Infringing  the 
civil  rights  of  the  people.    It  cannot  go 
on  much  longer,  and  the  only  way  it  can 
be  checked  Is  for  the  American  people 
to  laam  what  the  Congress  has  been 
doing.    For  this  reason,  I  have  many 
times  made  statements  pointing  out  this 
<laBgsr,  as  well  as  inserted   important 
aitldas  into  the  Rscoto. 
The  article  foUows: 

DAWam  TO  FRSXOOM 

(B7  Uarquls  CbUcU) 
The  Boose  ot  Bsprssantatlvet  baa  approved 
a  picca  of  laglsUtloo  tbe  like  of  wblrb  has 


never  been  seen  under  the  American  form 
of  government  with  its  guarantee  of  freedom 
to  speak,  freedom  to  worship,  and  freedom 
to  vote.  It  would  give  to  the  Attorney 
General  of  the  United  SUtes  powers  so 
broad  that  he  could  regulate  and  coerce  the 
thought  of  millions  of  Americans. 

In  Its  first  test,  the  Mundt  bUl  won  ap- 
proval by  more  than  7  to  1.  It  got  the 
votes  of  those  very  Representatives  who  talk 
loudest  against  regimenUtion  and  the  power 
of  the  state. 

In  this  and  two  following  columns.  1  want 
to  analyze  that  bill  In  relation  to  the  prob- 
lem of  freedom  versus  security.  The  Stas- 
sen -Dewey  debate  has  helped  to  put  the 
Issue  in  the  forefront  of  public  interest. 
But  even  so.  most  Americans,  distracted  by 
the  problems  of  living  In  a  period  of  soar- 
ing Inflation,  are  hardly  aware  of  what  Is  at 
stake.  It  is  high  time,  hi  my  opinion,  that 
they  understand  the  issue. 

In  the  haystack  of  fact  and  fiction  that 
the  House  Un-American  Activities  Commit- 
tee has  put  together,  the  pattern  of  the  coa- 
splratorlal  CommunUt  Intrigue  Is  clear 
enough  for  anyone  to  see.  It  has  been 
spelled  out  many  times  before,  perhaps  moat 
clearly  and  authoritatively  in  the  report  of 
the  Canadian  Royal  Commission  that  In- 
vestigated the  conspiracy  directed  by  Soviet 
agents  to  steal  secrets  from  the  government 
in  Ottawa. 

Such  a  conspiracy  Is  illegal.  Immoral;  it 
shatte-.a  all  the  relationships  of  faith  and 
conndcnce  that  hold  a  society  together 
Therefore,  says  Representative  Kabl  Mundt. 
of  South  Dakota,  there  ought  to  be  a  law. 

MuNDT's  Intentions  are  clear  enouKh: 
This  Is  an  evil  and  we  can  abolish  It  by  law. 
He  and  his  colleagues  put  a  great  deal  <^f 
time  and  study  mto  drafting  the  Mundt  bill. 
In  my  opinion,  that  bUl  threatens  the  foun- 
dation of  the  house  of  freedom  It  gives  a 
grant  of  almost  dictatorial  power  that  could 
be  used  not  merely  to  check  the  CommunUt 
conspiracy  but  to  end  all  independence  of 
thought  in  this  country. 

The  bill.  In  section  4.  provides  that  it  shall 
be  unlawful  for  any  person  "to  attempt  '.n 
any  manner  to  establish  In  the  United  States, 
totalitarian  dictatorship,  the  direction  and 
control  of  which  is  to  be  vested  In.  or  ex- 
ercised by  or  under  the  domination  or  con- 
trol of,  any  foreign  government,  foreign  or- 
gaiUzatlon  or  foreign  individual."  It  goes 
on  with  even  more  specific  language  and 
provides  penalties  Including  imprisonment  up 
to  10  years. 

As  Representative  John  CAmaoLL  ot  Colo- 
rado pointed  cut  In  the  debate,  this  would 
Include  the  Communist  Party,  and  there- 
fore the  bill  outlaws  the  party  even  though 
its  sponsors  say  it  does  not  do  so.  Harold 
Stascon  said  the  same  thing  in  his  debate 
with  Governor  Dewey. 

Under  the  bill.  Communist-front  organi- 
zations must  register  with  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral and  publicly  make  known  In  a  variety 
of  ways,  the  fact  tiiat  they  are  Communist- 
front  organizations.  The  bill  sets  up  four 
tesu  to  determine  whether  a  front  Is  under 
the  control  of  a  Communist  political  organi- 
zation. 

The  fourth  test  is  the  position  taken  or 
advanced  by  it  (the  front)  from  time  to 
time  on  matters  of  policy  If  It  falls  to 
pass  some  or  all  of  the  teats,  then  It  Is  nraaon- 
able  to  conclude  that  It  Is  a  front  organi- 
zation and  therefore  subject  to  tb«  law, 
Thla  conclusion  can  be  reached  If  the  Attor- 
ney General  decides  that  tbe  front  •  vlawa 
and  pjilclas  are  in  general  adopted  and  ad- 
vanced b«cauM  such  views  or  poUclea  art 
tboM  of  a  Oommunlat  political  organlstatlon, 
a  CommunUt  foreign  government.  <»r  tbe 
world  Communist  owvement  (pre-'loualjr 
defined). 

One  of  tbs  methods  coromonljr  u>ied  bj 
CommimUt  political  on»nl*atlona,  the  bUl 
s«U  forth,  U  the  Inciting  of  economic,  eocUl, 
and  racial  strife  and  conflict.    It  is  net  hard 


to  aee  how  the  power  granted  to  the  Attor- 
ney General  could  be  stretched  to  cover  any 
organization  or  individual  advocating  aoclal 
CM-  economic  change  of  any  kind. 

Her*,  tn  my  opinion,  is  the  essence  of  tbe 
danger.  The  power  granted  the  Attorney 
General  would  not  have  to  be  stretched  very 
far  to  cover  organizations  proceeding  In  a 
wholly  American  way  to  advocate  reforms 
that  might  not  be  popular  with  the  majority 
or  with  powerful  minorities.  Judicial  review 
Is  provided,  but  this  remedy  would  come 
after  an  organlz;»tlon  had  been  publicly 
branded  as  Communist. 

Before  this  can  appear  in  print,  the  bill 
may  be  amended.  But  In  the  opinion  of 
many  who  have  studied  it,  no  amount  of 
amending  can  remove  the  danger  to  freedom 
inherent  in  it.  nor  will  amending  make  It 
constitutional. 


Great  Britain  Is  the  Agsrettor 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ARTHUR  G.  KLEIN 

or   NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  19.  1948 
Mr.BOLEIN     Mr.  Speaker,  Great  Brit- 
ain ctands  indicted  and  convicted  at  the 
bar  of  world  opinion  as  the  aggressor 
against  Israel. 

The  blood  of  martyrs  should  lie  heav- 
ily on  the  brow  of  Ernest  Bevin  tonight 
There  can  be  no  doubt  about  public 
reaction. 

I  am  in.serting,  under  leave,  two  edi- 
torials, one  from  a  stanch  Democratic 
paper,  the  New  York  Post,  and  one  from 
an  equally  stanch  Republican  paper,  the 
New  York  Heiald  Tribune,  expressing 
virtually  the  same  point  of  view,  and  also 
extracts  from  a  recent  message  of  the 
American  Christian  Palestine  Com- 
mittee. 

It  is  obvious  that  this  country  cannot 
stop  with  recognition  of  Israel,  but  must 
take  the  logical  next  steps,  lifting  of  the 
arms  embargo  to  Israel  and  immediate 
extension  of  cash  loans  and  credits  to 
enable  this  newest  member  of  the  fam- 
ily of  nations  to  survive. 

I  Editorial  from  the  New  York  Poet  J 

THE  TIST 

(By  T.  O.  Thackrey) 
There  Is  a  deadly  conspiracy  against  the 
peace  of  the  world  and  the  continued  uaeful- 
n^i^  of  the   United  Nations  within  the  Se- 
curity Council. 

Great  Britain  Is  a  member  of  that  con- 
spiracy. 

Syria,  representing  tbe  seven  Arab  SUtes 
m  the  Arab  higher  committee  which  have 
defied  the  United  Nations  directly.  Is  a  mem- 
ber, supported  by  Great  Britain. 

China,  posing  as  a  democratic  ally  and 
seeking  funds  and  military  assistance  from 
the  United  States,  ha*  Joined  the  conspiracy. 

And  the  conspiracy  U  succeeding. 

Theae  active  enemies  of  action  by  tha 
(7nlt«d  nations  to  prevent  the  apread  of  war 
in  the  Middle  Kaat  art  btlng  permitted  by 
the  UnlUd  SUtet  and  tht  Soviet  Union  to 
ulk  tbt  authority  of  ibt  i;nlt«d  nations  to 

death.  .       ,  «  . 

Tbe  United  SUtt*  and  tbt  Soviet  Union 
both  cranttd  recognition  to  larael  u  tbs 
government  ot  that  portion  o«  PalMtlnt  out- 
lined in  tbt  Hovembtr  »  OsDsral  Aaattnbty 
reaolution  which  both  siqyportad.  Tet  tbey 
havt  permitted  action  on  tbt  decUratus 


\ 
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tb«t  pMCi  hM  tMcn  bremcbed  to  b«  delayed 
tnrt^flnttnl  y  by  Um  qulbWa*  ot  Ort«t  Brttaln 
lamr  Arabian  alUca. 

w  thin  and  without  the  United  Ha* 
par  Ulal  and  poaiutr*  atepa  must  be 
at  .ake  Suceeaa  and  the  White  House 
I  halt  to  tbe  latraaton  ni  Nlosune 
Ar  lb  nation*— nftfekaM  who  have  tor- 
inally  de  :Ured  war,  and  arc  eogaclnc  ^ 
hoatUe  ac  :ion  outside  their  own  borders  with 
the  mwom  d  purpose  of  seising  terrltcry  eier- 
ctalaf  po  iltioal  eootrol,  and  dUmemberlng 
IwaeL 
The  Uiilted  States  need  not  aak  who  the 
the  ^gfesson  are  seif-pro- 
and  their  proctamatlon  has  been 
4lr4ctiy  to  the  United  Nations  ItacU. 
Is  dsaliMd  to  be  upas  te»el— but 
It  It  tB  flkct  •*•«  MMre  serious  and  grave  a 
matter —  hough  the  security  o(  Israel  te  an 
obltgatloi  1  upon  the  United  Nations,  and 
partlculaly  upon  the  United  Statee  and  the 
Union,  m  Tlew  of  their  prompt  recog- 


Is  upon  the  United  Nations 

ss  a  whole  Is  the  concern  of  the 

itlons.  the  sueeeaaor  to  the  mandate 

and  the  United  Nations,  as  well  as 

States,  has  authorized   a  direct 

for  Jttrtuslem.  an  Arab  majority 

a  Jewish  majority  state. 

U  being  laid  to  waste  by  Arab 

acting  upon  the  orders  of  seven  Arab 

i|boa*  forcee  without  exception  are 

beyond  the  borders  of  thoee  statee. 

clearly  stated.  Is  twofold 

nurder  as  many  of  Jerusalem's  Jews 
je. 

seize   Jerusalem   by   force  from  the 

I  lations  and  hold  It  sovereign  to  one 

Arab  states,  none  of  which  Bas  right 
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Is  being  attacked  by  would-be  In. 
xxn  sovereign  Arab  states,  who  have 
their  armies  to  march  upon  it  and 
the  United  Nations  secretariat 
terma. 

very  pr seance  of  these  armies  on 
of  that  part  of  Palestine  set  forth 
I  nltcd  Nations  for  creation  of  an  Arab 
k  hoetUe  act  against  the  United  Na- 
the  armies  are  those  of  natlcms 
,  _jlttMr  soveve«cal«y.  right,  or  ttUe 
luid.  nor  overlordahlp  of  lU  popula> 


^,  of  the  enemies  of  the  United  Na- 
that  the  great  powers  of  Russia  and 
ed  States,  out  of  fear  and  suspicion 
other.  wUI  permit  the  matter  to  be 
at  Lake  Succees  until  Paleetlne  has 
an  International  graveyard — and 
the  Uhlfced  Nations  Itself  burled  there 

The  TInlted  Statee  must  break  thU  deadly 


OallaA  Malloni  we  must  state  what 
attfnt  already  knows  beyond 
the  Arab  states  of  the  Higher 

have   broken    the   covenant,  are 

aggreealve  war,  and  must  be  branded 

promptly,    and    demand    that 

together  with  whatever  force  U 

be  employad  at  oooe  to  halt  the  war 


Wiahlngton 


the  Prealdent  must  act  to 
embargo  to  the  defenders  of  Israel 
>  It  In  fcroe  against  the  hostile  Arab 

have  openly  defied  us  and  the 

Nations. 

Purtlier.  Oreat  Britain  should  be  nottfled 

will  not  countenance  continued  sup> 

the  Ttanajordan  troope  now  cngafsd 

rsMinn  on  Palestine  sou. 

strong  and  bold  measures  will 


greedy  cotintry  wlU  not  be  able  to  dsfy  the 
united  power  of  the  world? 

The  teet  U  now. 

And  today — not  6  moo  ths  after  debate  bas 
been  sMhailststi  as  waa  the  caae  from  Novem- 
ber until  May  16— u  the  time  when  action  Is 
Impwatlve. 

The  aeUon  wUl  be  taken  if  Prealdent  Tru- 
nuin's  declaration  last  week  was  more  than 
the  polltlcsl  apborUm  the  sneering  British 
have  tried  to  brand  it. 

I  Prom    the    New    York    Herald -Tribune  1 

CLUSa  PASHA  ANO  HIS  LSSIOM 


Uat 


Is  death — not  merely  to  the  defend- 
•aleetlne  but  to  International  agree- 
far    halting    sgnresBlnn    tn   favor   at 


is  permitted  to  fall  in  a  teet  with 
Ifta  defiant  Arab  Invaders  of  Paleetlne.  what 


■rlf.  John  Bagot  Olubb  Paaba  Is  an 
of  Mm  British  Army  who  bas  been  seconded 
or  Inanti  to  the  KIni;  of  Transjordan 
Oivbb  commands  the  Arab  legion  which 
yesterday  was  reported  dropping  shells  Into 
the  Jewish  section  of  the  old  walled  city  in 
the  heart  of  Jerusalem.  The  legion  Is  the 
most  eSdent  and  beat  disciplined  force  at 
Xtf  diapoeal  of  the  Arabs  In  Palestine  In- 
deed, the  course  of  the  fighting  there  to  date 
suggeets  that  *t  Is  the  only  eSctent  and 
disciplined  force  the  Arabs  have  At  s  time 
when  tlM  army  of  Israel  was  winning  vic- 
tories In  several  parts  of  Palestine,  the  legion 
wae  thrown  Into  the  battle  for  Jemsalcm. 
and  may  be  turning  the  tide  there. 

The  Arab  legion  U  BrltUh  trained.  British 
e<iuippe<l.  and  British  led  Olubb  Pasha  U 
the  senior  of  40  Britlah  oAcers.  30  of  whom 
were,  like  hUn.  seconded  to  Transjordan.  the 
other  10  having  been  directly  enlisted  by 
King  Abdullah.  The  British  Oovemment 
malnUlns  that  Its  military  aid  to  Transjor- 
dan and  other  Arab  statee  Is  tn  accordance 
with  Its  treaty  obligations.  It  cannot  agree 
that  these  statss  have  committed  ecu  of 
aince  it  does  not  reeofniae  the 
of  the  Bute  of  Israel  against  which 
the  aggression  is  taking  place.  And  It  an- 
nounce tiMt  It  Will  keep  on  supporting  the 
Arab  eountrtcs  tinless  and  until  the  United 
Nations  rulee  the  Arab  Invasion  of  Palestine 
Illegal 

It  waa  possible  to  sympathise  with  the 
Britlah  dealre  to  extricate  themselvee  from 
the  meas  m  which  they  bad  become  Involved 
In  Paleetlne.  It  Is  lees  easy  to  understand 
tills  passive  connivance  in  Arab  Interven- 
tkaa  BOW  that  the  British  have  cast  off  all 
responsibility  for  the  welfare  of  Palestine. 
The  fact  that  the  Britlah  seek  to  bide  behind 
legal  technical  It  lee.  makee  their  course  no 
more  acceptable. 

Prom  the  point  of  view  of  national  or  In- 
ternational law,  all  Is  confusion  In  Pales- 
tine. The  boundsrles  of  Israel  have  not  bean 
defined.  The  partition  boundaries  have  no 
real  legal  status,  since  the  Security  CSouneil 
has  taken  no  decision  on  partition.  Under 
the  circumstances,  the  British  could  find 
aa  much  legal  Jtistlflcatlon.  and  a  great  deal 
more  moral  Jwtlfleation  for  a  policy  of  real 
neutrality  In  Paleetlne  than  lor  their  pres- 
ent course.  Much  better  usee  could  be  found 
for  the  British  oOcsrs.  the  arms,  and  the 
money  that  are  bdng  used  against  the  Jews. 
The  BrltUh  Government  might  well  consider 
whether  there  is  any  objective  It  U  likely 
to  achieve  In  Paleetlne  that  Is  worth  the 
price  Britain  will  pay  In  good  will  all  over 
tiM  world  for  oonnlvance  In  Arab  aggreeelon. 

MoaAO*  raoM  ras  AMzaicAi*  cHSisTiAit 
PALXsnin  coMMTim 

I  now  quote  extracts  from  the  moving 
and  eloquent  appeal  of  the  American 
Christian  Palestine  Committee.  o(  41 
But  Porty-second  Street.  New  York : 

Tbs  truly  graat  aoaaaaU  of  hmmj  ^^ 
bsen  reUtively  few  In  oar  world,    ■■ido—  has 

human  Ideaium  ctilmlnated  In  an  event 
which  shapee  the  cotirse  of  world  affairs  for 
generations  to  follow.  We  are  celebrating 
an  event  today.  A  Jewish  stau  has 
•gain  eome  Into  being  on  tlie  distant 
shores  of  the  klediurranean,  in  the  ancient 


aiMi  hallowed  land  of  larael.  Biblical  proph- 
ecy lUM  ben  fulfilled  m  our  time.  We  wtah 
to  convey  to  tlM  people  and  the  government 
of  the  Jewish  sUte  the  deep  emotion  Ibst 
u  felt  todsy  by  all  true  Christians  and  all 
true  Americans. 

roe  S.000  yaan  the  Jewish  people  have 
withstood  attempts  to  annihilate  them. 
They  have  endured  persecution  and  dis- 
crimlnatlun.  and  they  have  seen  mighty  em- 
pires kMnt  on  their  extermination  go  down 
to  deetnictlon.  Throughout  those  long 
years,  their  faith  In  their  ultimate  destiny 
was  imbroken:  their  confidence  In  the  ful- 
fillment of  the  prophetic  vtsloo  of  tbs  return 
to  Zlon  was  unshaken. 

We  welcome  this  brave  people  to  the  com- 
munity of  nationa.  and  we  are  confident  that 
Its  contrlbutloos  to  owr  own  afle  will  reflect 
the  high  spirlttial  and  moral  valties  which 
emanated  from  the  ancient  Jewish  common- 
wealth. A  nation  which  has  at  all  times  been 
sensitive  to  higher  truths:  a  community  ol 
Ood  seekers,  of  seekers  after  world  morality 
and  the  brofherhood  of  man — stich  a  natlor. 
Is  Indeed  an  acquisition  for  tlie  world. 

The  Jewiab  state  exists.  But  men  of  smal 
vision  wocttd  dMtroy  It.  There  u  no  pcact 
in  Sion  today.  The  Jewish  state  stands  slon*- 
and  easbattled.  As  in  the  days  of  the  prophet 
Daniel,  and  as  In  the  days  of  the  liaccabeee. 
Israel  must  once  again  defend  the  right  t<> 
freedom  and  to  peace.  All  of  lu  are  lnvolve<l 
tn  this  stniggle  None  of  us  will  eecape  tbo 
awful  guilt  that  would  be  ours  If  we  should 
be  Indifferent  to  the  brutal  onalaught  on  th<i 
Jewish  sUte.  Behind  the  Arab  aggression 
against  that  state  stand  narrow  mlndad 
and  selAeh  mteresU.  some  of  them— to  oar 
shame— linked  with  tb»  most  powerfu. 
governments  In  Christendom  today  ThUi 
must  step.  We  must  at  last  recognise  oui 
Ineeeapable  moral  duty  to  grant  to  the  Jew- 
ish Nation  tlM  same  right  of  Independent 
■ilatanos  which  is  enjoyed  by  all  other  na- 
tiona. 

We  are  hopeful  that  strong  ties  of  muttul 
tuderstandlng  and  friendship  will  link  the 
new  Jewish  state  with  the  people  and  Oov- 
ernment  of  the  United  States  of  America 
Our  own  republic  was  founded  on  the  Ideak. 
enimclated  by  the  Jews  of  old.  Now  that  f. 
revived  Jewlah  state  bas  reappeared  on  the 
map  of  the  world — a  nation  inspired  by  th«> 
principles  of  liberty  and  human  prog- 
which  animate  our  own  cotintry — it  In 
eminently  right  that  we  extend  a  helping 
hand  to  the  JewUh  state,  which  Is  at  one  and 
the  ssme  time  the  youngest  and  oldeet  o^ 
nations. 

Mr.  Speaker,  time  is  flying,  and  livei 
are  being  lost,  while  our  great  country. 
strong  in  our  strength  and  living  free- 
dom, still  hesitates  to  insure  the  freedom 
of  Israel. 


AMcricaa  Taxpajrert  Are  Payiof  for  Great 
BrUaia't  Arab  War  of  Annihilation 
Af  ajnst  Israel 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ARTHUR  G.  KLEIN 

or  wrw  Toax 

IN  THX  BOUSI  OP  RIPlUEBBfTATIVM 

Thursday.  May  20.  194t 

Ur.  KLKIN.    Mr.  SpMkcr.  the  real  ac  • 
rres5or  in  the  bloody  UBdeelared  war  of 

annihilation  against  tlie  new  Jewish  state 
of  Israel  Ig  Oreat  Briuin.  and  American 
taxpayers  are  paying  the  bill. 

Without  exception,  the    Arab    states 
warring   against   the   defenseless   Jews 
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have  their  hands  deep  in  John  Bull's 
pocket. 

Egypt,  Iraq,  and  Transjordan  are  ac- 
tually on  England's  pay  roll.  The  others 
have  taken  bribe  after  bribe.  The  reg- 
ular troops  now  demolishing  the  Holy 
City  are  British  led.  trained,  and  armed. 

That  preat  Christian  country.  England, 
is  encouraging  the  utter  destruction  of 
Jerusalem,  the  most  venerated  city  in  all 
of  Christendom  and  Judaism,  and.  be- 
cause the  British  Empire  is  bankrupt  and 
functioning  only  on  American  loans  and 
credits,  American  taxpayers  are  footing 

the  bill.  ^    w.   ^ 

Our  Ck)vernment  has  at  hand  the  kind 
of  .sanctions  which  the  brutal  and  unre- 
lenting British  foreign  office  can  under- 
stand. 

We  can  shut  off  the  flow  of  money, 
food,  clothes,  and  machinery  under  the 
British  loan  and  the  European  recovery 
program,  and  I  Intend  to  ask  the  Appro- 
priations Committees  of  both  Houses  to 
refuse  to  appropriate  any  money  for  any 
nation  guilty  of  subsidizing  aggressive 
warfare. 

The  next  step,  having  already  recog- 
nized Israel,  is  to  lift  the  embargo  against 
shipment  of  arms  to  Israel,  and  to  ad- 
vance funds  to  enable  the  new  nation  to 
beat  off  its  enemies  and  establish  a  stable 
government  in  peace. 


American  Citizenship 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ELBERT  D.  THOMAS 

or  TTTAH 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 


Friday   May  21  (legislative  day  of 

Thursday.  May  20).  1948 
Mr.  THOMAS  of  Utah.    Mr.  President, 
I   ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  in- 
serted m  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an 
editorial  written  by  Harry  H.  Schlacht. 
and  published  in  the  Journal-American 
and  other  Hearst  newspapers  on  I  Am 
An  American  Day.  May  16,  1948. 

When  our  country  was  established,  a 
motto.  "One  out  of  many."  was  adopted. 
This  referred  to  the  unity  of  the  Federal 
Government,  which  was  created  out  of 
many  States.  Today  one  out  of  many 
describes  well  the  American  people. 
American  culture  has  pained  much  from 
the  high  ideals  which  have  become  ours 
as  a  result  of  the  bringing  of  the  best  of 
all  cultures  of  all  lands  into  ours.  Good 
blood  and  good  thought  from  many 
peoples  now  contribute  in  the  making  of 
America,  and  when  they  act  or  speak 
they  are  Americans  all. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricord, 
as  follows: 

wo  oasATCB  oxrr  tmajc  amehxak  cttizikship 
(By  Harry  H.  Bchlacbt) 
Today  America  celebrates  I  Am  An  Amer- 
ican Day.  It  u  ft  glorlotu  tribute  to  our  new 
clitxens  It  U  an  all-Amcrlcan  expression 
or  Americanism.  It  U  dedicated  to  every 
nationality,  race,  and  creed.  It  was  fathered 
by  the  Hearst  newspapers.  It  U  now  a  na- 
tional holiday. 

The   best   blood  of  every   nation  floweth 
•troiig  wllhla  our  veins. 


America  U  the  land  of  many  races  but  of 
one  people.  From  that  blend  of  blood,  from 
that  coalescence  of  courage,  from  that  fusing 
of  hardship,  from  that  synthesis  of  lde*U, 
came  America  of  today. 

She  has  mothered  every  people  from  for- 
eign hills  and  plains. 

There  Is  no  geography  to  American  m»,n- 
hood.  There  Is  no  sectionalism  In  American 
patriotism. 

Our  native  and  foreign  born  share  -.ne 
same  traditions.  They  are  not  all  of  «me 
nationality.  They  are  not  all  of  one  re- 
ligious belief.  They  are  not  all  of  one  orlfrtn, 
but  they  are  all  one  In  the  service  of  aur 
country. 

America  has  welded  them  logetlier. 
wreathed  with  liberty  their  brow. 

We  recall  the  story  of  the  Assyrian.  In  his 
cotmtry  there  was  no  opportunity.  He  was 
but  a  straw  In  the  wind.  He  came  to  Aner- 
Ica.     The  straw  in  the  wind  became  a  ma  a. 

We  are  a  God-loving  people.  We  aie  a 
liberty-loving  people. 

America  is  the  light  of  liberty.  It  Is  the 
shrine  of  democracy.  It  Is  the  best  hope  of 
humanity.  It  is  the  light  ol  the  world. 
"Neath  the  Stars  and  Stripes  they  flourish. 
Our  citizenship  is  the  spirit  of  our  inde- 
j>endence.  It  constitutes  the  llfeblood  o1  our 
I)€ople.  It  circulates  with  every  heartbeat  of 
Americanism.  It  represents  the  teachinijs  of 
the  founding  fathers. 

•  I  am  an  American."  No  nobler  v  ords 
have  ever  been  penned  or  uttered  bv  man. 
No  declaration  can  mean  more  than  that 
Simple  phrase.  No  gift  can  be  conferrtd  by 
any  nation  on  any  person,  greater  than  the 
gift  of  American  citizenship. 
We  are  all  Americans  now. 
Down  the  vista  of  the  past  comes  thi;  caU 
of  the  mighty  men  of  our  history  whoee  illus- 
trious example  bids  us  to  beware  of  the  ad- 
venturous derelicts  who  seek  to  weave  a 
crown  of  thorns  for  our  brow. 

They  would  blight  our  people  with  the  pol- 
sonotis  fumes  of  communism.  They  would 
exchange  our  rich  Inheritance  for  godless 
communistic  pottage  brewed  In  the  cauldron 
of  tyrants.  They  would  tear  down  our  blisssed 
flag  and  unfurl  the  darkness  of  the  Red  flag. 
Woe  to  them  whose  lips  shall  pronounce  it. 
Woe  to  them  whose  hands  shall  be  ralstKl  to 
accomplish  it.  Living  they  shall  be  despised. 
Dying  they  shall  descend  to  Jthe  vile  dost— 
unwept,  unhonored.  and  unsung. 

New  citizens  of  America,  we  salute  you. 
You  aie  the  hope  of  today.  You  art*  the 
hope  of  tomorrow.  You  are  the  hope  of  all 
our  tomorrows. 

May  our  flag  speed  the  birth  of  a  new  day 
for  all  mankind.  May  our  flag  be  the  rain- 
bow in  the  storms  of  life.  May  our  lL»g  be 
the  beam  that  smiles  the  clouds  away. 

Give  your  best  to  America;  America  haa. 
given  iu  best  to  you. 

Guard  blessed  America,  God  bless  America. 


crvTL  amirra  m  uimntaatkf 

We  have  t>een  listening  Intently  for  a  ahat- 
tertng  blast  of  righteous  Indignation  from 
those  who  prefees  to  be  ardent  champtotu  of 
the  civil  rights  of  man.  We  have  watched 
the  great  eastern  papers,  whoee  editorial 
tongues  frequently  lash  out  In  wrath  when 
injustices,  real  or  fancied,  occur  In  the  South. 
More  particularly  have  we  held  an  open  ear 
toward  the  varlotis  Presidential  candidates. 
Including  the  Incumbent,  hoping  to  catch 
even  a  hint  of  displeasure  at  one  of  the  most 
cruel  Illustrations  of  disregard  for  human 
rights  we  have  seen  In  many  months. 
All  has  been  silence. 

It  seems  to  be  the  common  view  In  Wash- 
ington that  the  mob  violence  used  by  CIO 
meat  packers  last  week  Is  a  matter  for  the 
State  of  Minnesota  to  deal  with.     But  the 
fact  Is  the  SUte  has  done  nothing  to  punish 
thoee  who  broke  Into  a  packing  plant,  wrecked 
the    machinery,    assaulted    those    who    were 
working  and  kidnapped  some  25  or  30  of  their 
number.    Yet.  those  in  Congress  and  In  the 
administration  who  are  most  vociferous  In 
their   clamor  for  the  civil  rights   program. 
BO-called,  are  conspicuous  by  their  silence  In 
the  wave  of  anarchy  that  engulfed  St.  Paul. 
Not  even  Harold  Staasen,  MlnnesoU's  former 
Governor,  has  had  a  word  to  say  about  this 
Insurrection. 

WllUam  Green  and  Philip  Murray,  both  ad- 
vocates of  the  civil  rlghu  program,  have 
failed  to  condemn  the  use  of  mob  violence 
by  strikers.  Their  silence  gives  assent  to 
the  use  of  force  which  deprives  citizens  of 
their  right  to  earn  a  livelihood. 

In  all  the  South  last  year  there  was  a  single 
lynching.  This  crime  is  the  only  crime  which 
bas  been  on  the  steady  decline  since  the  First 
World  War.  Mob  violence  by  organized  strik- 
ers— mtirder.  arson,  dynamiting,  and  sabo- 
tage— have  shown  specUcular  Increases,  par- 
ticularly in  the  East  and  the  Midwest,  chief 
centers  of  Indignation  against  the  South. 

Moreover,  the  right  to  work,  recognlaed  by 
law  and  custom  as  among  the  Inalienable 
rights.  Is  Increasingly  abused  with  impunity. 
The  hypocrisy  of  a  civil  rlghu  program 
which  applies  to  one  section  of  the  country 
but  not  to  others  by  new  U  obvious  to  voters 
everywhere.  And  the  Inconsistency  of  those 
who  would  punish  the  South,  because  of  its 
political  impotence,  but  give  sUent  assent  to 
equal  mjustlcea  elsewhpre  U  revolting. 


CiTil  Rights  in  Minnesota? 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RICHARD  B.  RUSSELL 

or  CEoaciA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  ST  ATES 

Friday,  May  21  (leginlative  day  of 
Thursday.  May  20).  1948 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanlmoui'  consent  to  have  printed  iri 
the  RtcosD  an  editorial  entitled  'Civil 
Rights  in  Minnesota?"  published  In  the 
Atlanta  Constitution  of  May  20.  1348. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rzcokd, 
as  follows: 


Rassian  Approach  to  Peace  Discussions 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CLYDE  R.  HOEY 

or  NOBTH  CASOUMA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  May  21  {legislative  day  of 
Thursday.  May  20).  1948 

Mr.  HOEY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  article  entitled  "Keep  the 
Door  Open.  Mr.  President."  written  by 
David  Lawrence,  and  published  in  the 
United  States  News  of  May  21.  1M8. 

There  bein«:  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recokd, 
as  follows: 

KtXP  THE  Doom  Oral*.  M«  PazaiOTirt 
(By  David  Lawrence) 
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m  moat  Important  Is  that  the  Rus- 
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UN  to  replace  Gromyko.     Preetmiably  new 
instructions  have  been  sent. 

OOcUla  apparently  have  grown  so  accus- 
tomed to  the  crlaU  atxnoaphero  that  they 
aound  a  bit  disappointed  whan  ■ooMthlng  In 
the  picture  changes  and  a  move  for  peace 
emerges. 

A  charitable  explanation  ot  our  own  be- 
havior at  the  monent  could  be  that  the 
Prealdent  and  Secretary  Marshall  dldnt  want 
to  eeem  too  anxious.  Hence  they  handled 
almoat  with  indifference  the  Rusaianaroept- 
ance  of  our  suggHtlOB  for  further  dlMWHlMta. 
Maybe  thu  waa  Inteaded  to  mate  Bovu 
come  forward  with  something  concrete.  But 
such  an  Interpretutlon  makes  of  us,  not  the 
Rusalana,  a  devloua-mlnded  govemment 
afraid  to  stand  behind  our  own  worda. 

There  is.  moreover,  too  much  emphasis  to- 
day IB  the  preaa  on  faee-to-face  meetings  be- 
tweon  tops  of  governments,  too  much  em- 
phasis on  big  Intemstlonal  conference*— aa 
If  they  were  the  only  ways  to  do  buaineea 
when  governments  want  to  recede  or  make 
cuoceaslons.  Conference  by  klleg  light  lent 
aa  effective  as  private  discussion  to  sxplore 
laauoa  and  then  full  eonfwiees  in  public  for 
ratiBeatloo  at  thfagB  atreed  upon.  Old- 
faahtaoed  diplomacy  la  the  only  way  to  save 
face  for  retreating  govemmenU. 

But  assuming  thst  the  Bumlaao  arent 
really  ready  to  make  fun<temental  eoacea- 
slons.  should  we  allow  otirselvee  to  be  placed 
before  the  world  In  the  position  of  opening 
the  door  one  day  and  sismming  It  the  next? 
We  are  ■uptWJMil  to  be  the  Idealists  of  the 
world— the  faodari  m  moral  force.  We  are 
suppoasd  to  have  the  courage  of  our  convic- 
tions. What  was  there  to  be  aahamed  of  In 
our  suggestion  that  we  begin  dlKuaslon  with 
Ruaite  of  our  existing  differences?  What 
doee  It  matter  who  published  what  first? 
What  possible  Intereet  have  the  peoplee  of 
the  world  in  whether  the  form  of  theee  notee 
was  one  thing  or  another  and  whether  we 
followed  the  proper  etlfuetU  In  faUlng  to 
notify  rrance  and  Britain  In  advance? 

The  fact  remains  that  the  White  Houee 
telle  us  the  notes  were  carefully  considered 
by  the  President  anc*  Secretary  of  SUU  and 
our  Cabinet  before  Ambaeaadcr  Smith  pre- 
sented them. 

What  to  do  now 
Kven  if  we  did  handle  the  whole  thing 
clumaily.  It   Is  more   important  now  to  go 
forward — to  asetire  the  world  that  we  mean 
what  we  say. 

It  Is  Important  to  continue  discussions 
with  a  specific  agreement  as  to  publicity  and 
methods  of  handling  futtire  notea. 

It  Is  important  to  reiterate  tl  at  the  Ameri- 
can Government  la  building  up  lU  arma- 
ment because  thla  la  an  uneasy  world  and 
we  will  not  weaken  our  preparedneee  until 
thU  Nation  and  otir  weaker  alllea  feel  secure. 
Words  alone  wUl  not  suffice.  There  must  be 
deeds  on  both  aldee.  Thla  la  the  way  to 
restoration  of  faith  and  trust. 

The  American  people,  whoee  eons  must  go 
forth  to  make  the  supreme  sacrifice,  do  not 
care  about  forms  and  technicalities.  They 
are  Interested  primarily  In  the  substance. 
They  want  peace  maintained  if  It  Is  hu- 
manly poaalUe  to  do  eo.  They  are  not  con- 
cerned with  prides  or  so-called  prestige. 
They  are  concerned  with  honesty  and  sin- 
cerity in  International  affairs'.  They  are  In- 
terested in  tolerance  and  restraint,  and  ail 
these  characteristics  of  a  truly  ChrUttan  ap- 
{•tmeh  to  peace.  Theee  have  been  defined 
again  and  agam  In  the  leesons  taught  the 
world  for  2.000  years  and  more — from  the 
days  of  the  prophets  of  Xarael  and  the  teach- 
In^i  of  Jesua  to  the  preeent  day. 
Acknowl0ilging  error 
Mr.  President,  the  people  want  the  doors 
kept  wide  open.  They  want  the  American 
Government  to  talk  and  talk  and  talk,  until 
reason  comes  Into  lu  own.  It  may  taks 
weeks  or,  months,  or  even  years — but  It  Is  be- 
cause the  psople  have  confidence  in  the  ulti- 


mate triumph  of  reason  thst  they  urge  an 
unswerving  devotion  to  theee  methods. 

If  these  spproaches  fall.  If  we  are  attacked 
or  threatened,  the  American  people  would 
then  go  to  battle  with  a  clear  conscience. 

What  happened  last  ireek.  however,  must 
prey  on  our  consclencee.  For  we  were  guilty 
of  backtracking  on  otir  own  wonls.  We  must 
promptly  undo  that  wrong.  To  avow  an  error 
la  to  strengthen  our  own  chance  to  convert 
others.     We  can  teach  Rusala  by  example. 

We  must  manifeet  even  more  our  will  to 
peace  lest  the  purpose  of  our  armament  be 
misunderstood. 

The  whole  world  wants  the  doors  to  peace 
dlseusslon  kept  wide  open  and  American 
statssBMUuhip  must  hold  those  doors  from 
ever  being  slammed  again. 


Tribute  to  tke  Late  Sydney  B.  Willtamioa 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHAPMAN  REVERCOMB 

or  WXST  VtSOINl* 

IN  THB  8KNATZ  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  Muy  21  (Uffislatice  day  of 
Thursday.  Hay  20K  1948 

Mr.  REVERCOMB.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  out  of  order 
to  have  placed  In  the  Appendix  ot  the 
RicoRD  an  address  by  Mr.  Harry  O.  Cole, 
who  was  formerly  resident  engineer  and 
later  In  charge  of  the  completion  of  the 
Pacific  locks  of  the  Panama  Canal.  This 
addre.ss  was  delivered  at  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  Panama  Canal  Societies 
of  the  United  States,  at  Wa.shington. 
D.  C.  on  May  8.  This  able  address  by 
Mr.  Cole  was  In  honor  of  the  late  Sydney 
B.  Williamson,  builder  of  the  Pacific  locks 
of  the  Panama  Canal. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  addre.is 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rtcord, 
as  follows: 

Mr.  President,  distinguished  guests,  and 
eap>eclally  my  friends  and  fellow  Canal 
diggers,  you  hsve  signally  honored  me  to- 
night and  at  the  same  time  have  assl^ed  to 
me  a  very  dUBcult  taak  of  doing  Justice  In 
under takuig  to  pay  tribute  to  the  memory  of 
one  of  our  greateat  Canal  engineers — a  man 
who  was  loved  and  revered  by  all  who  knew 
him.  the  late  Col.  Sydney  B.  Williamson. 

In  all  my  professional  life  no  man  stands 
out  in  my  mind  more  vividly:  no  man  rom- 
manda  from  me  more  profotjnd  reapect.  aa 
an  engineer,  a  friend,  aaaoclnte.  and  as  s 
man  of  his  word,  than  Colonel  Williamson 
I  first  met  Mr.  WUllamaon  In  July  1808. 
when  he  came  from  the  Canal  to  the  States 
In  search  of  an  engineer  to  assist  In  tho 
deslt'ns  of  the  construction  plants  for  the 
Pacific  division.  It  was  my  honor  to  be  se- 
lected. Thereafter  I  waa  associated  vrltli 
him  as  his  principal  assistant  for  over  4  yeari 
on  ths  Caxuil  from  1806  to  1913,  when  he  left 
Panama  to  undertake  Important  work  hi 
Burope.  Then  I  took  over  Mr.  Williamson's 
work  and  supervised  the  completion  of  th> 
Pacific  end  of  the  Canal  which  Included  ths 
Pacific  locks. 

In  1916  Colonel  Williamson  took  charge  of 
the  designs  and  construction  of  two  of  the 
largest  copper-plant  developments  in  the 
world — the  Chile  Exploration  Co.  and  the 
Braden  Copper  Co.  Again  I  became  his  at- 
slstant  and  relieved  him,  when  he  waa  maCe 
a  lieutenant  colonel  and  sent  overseas  io 
France,  where  he  made  a  splendid  record  In 
World  War  I. 

Just  prior  to  his  going  to  war.  both  of  tis 
were  offered  war  Jobs  about  the  same  time. 
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The  news  of  this  was  circulating  around  our 
New  York  offices.    We  met  by  chance,  bead 
on    in  the  corridor  and  the  following  con- 
veraatlon  ensued:  "Cole.  I  hear  you  are  going 
to  war  "    I  parried,  "Mr.  WUllamson.  I  hear 
you  are  going  to  war."    Then  Mr.  Williamson 
made  the  following  unforgettable  statement, 
•Now   look   here.   Cole,   we   are   engaged   In 
spending  a  hundred  mUUon  dollars  to  pro- 
duce copper  to  help  win  thU  war;  you  know 
damned  well  we  cannot  both  go  away  now, 
because  no  one  qualified  would  be  left  here 
to  take  over  our  work.    This  Is  the  greatest 
war  in  the  history  of  the  world.    My  grand- 
father was  a  military  man.  my  father  was  a 
brigadier  general  in  the  Civil  War.    I  am  a 
VMI  graduate   and  served  In   the   SpanUh- 
Amerlcan  War.    Now,  If  I  die  and  go  to  heav- 
en without  having  served  In  thU  war,  my 
father  will  kick  hell  out  of  me."     Needless 
to  say  he  went  to  wsr,  and  I  stsyed. 

My  last  visit  with  Colonel  Williamson,  was 
at  a  dinner  at  the  Army  and  Navy  Club  at 
Washington  In  1931.  shortly  before  he  fin- 
ished hU  Important  work  as  member  of  the 
Interoceanlc  Canal  Board.  While  on  that 
Board  he  prepared  ths  final  report  on  the 
posslbUlty  of  building  the  Nlcaraguan  Canal 
and  on  the  plan  and  estimate  of  cost  fcr 
converting  the  present  Panama  Canal  to  sea- 
level.  He  indicated  to  me  that  he  thought 
the  latter  could  be  done  successfully  if  it 
were  ever  required,  but  he  passed  the  subject 
briefly  with  little  enthusiasm,  apparently 
doubting  that  It  ever  would  be  undertaken 
because  he  could  see  not  reason  for  It.  He 
definitely  did  not  sdvocate  tt. 

Colonel  Williamson  needs  no  eulogy  on  my 
part  for  those  of  you  who  have  had  the  honor 
and  privilege  of  being  associated  with  him. 

In  recent  months  we  have  heard  consider- 
able criticism  of  the  Panama  Canal,  espe- 
cially concerning  the  Pacific  end.  That  re- 
quires that  I  make  specific  comment  to  keep 
the  record  straight.  It  seems  to  me  proper 
and  fitting  at  this  time  to  set  forth  some  of 
the  hUtorlcal  facts  leading  up  to  and  In- 
cluding the  buUdlng  of  the  Panama  Canal, 
particularly  the  arrangement  of  the  Pacific 

locks. 

In  1879  the  distinguished  French  engineer, 
Oodln  de  Leplnav,  presented  a  plan  to  the 
Paris  Congress,  then  considering  the  Panama 
Canal,  in  which  he  urged  the  construction 
of  two  terminal  lakes  about  80  feet  high. 
the  Joining  of  the  lakes  by  a  channel  through 
the  Culebra.  and  connecting  the  lakes  with 
each  ocean  by  locks,  one  at  Gatun  and  the 
other  at  Mlraflores.  His  Idea  was  not 
adopted  at  the  time.  However,  necessity 
finally  forced  Its  revival  many  years  later. 

On  August  3,  1906,  Chief  Engineer  John  P. 
Stevens,  after  bringing  about  the  decision 
for  the  high-lake  canal,  proposed  to  build 
all  the  Pacific  locks  In  one  flight  at  Agua 
Dulce,  Just  as  he  planned  them  at  Gatun. 
Something  occurred  to  cause  Mr.  Stevens  to 
change  his  mind.  What  that  was  I  have 
never  learned. 

However,  on  August  23,  1906.  Mr.  Stevens 
submitted  a  different  plan,  with  a  one-lift 
lock  at  Pedro  Miguel  and  a  two-lift  lock 
at  La  Boca.  This  plan  was  adopted  and  the 
work  started.  Later,  after  Mr.  Steveiis'  resig- 
nation m  1907,  construction  difficulties  were 
encountered  at  La  Boca. 

On  December  9,  1907.  the  new  chairman 
and  chief  engmeer,  George  W.  Goethals,  rec- 
ommended the  La  Boca  locks  be  shifted  to 
Mlraflores,  and  thU  was  approved. 

On  December  22.  1907.  Chief  Engineer 
Goethals  placed  Mr.  Sydney  B.  Williamson 
in  charge  of  the  building  of  the  Pacific  locks, 
and  later  in  charge  of  the  entire  Pacific  divi- 
sion. Thus.  Mr.  WUllamson,  then  a  clvUlan, 
became  the  directing  head  of  one  of  the 
three  great  construction  divisions  of  the 
Panama  Canal.  The  Pacific  division  In- 
cluded aU  construction  south  of  the  Culebra 
cut.  .    _ 

As  many  of  you  old  timers  may  remember 
the  question  of  the  Pacific  lock*  was  much 


discussed  at  that  time.  There  was  con- 
siderable doubt  as  to  the  best  arrangement 
of  them.  In  an  effort  to  solve  that  question 
Col.  WUllam  L.  Slbert.  division  engineer  of 
the  Atlantic  Division,  on  January  31,  19<)8, 
proposed  a  plan  for  combining  the  Pacific 
locks  at  Mlrafioree,  but  thU  plan  was  rot 
adopted,  for  reasons  to  be  stated  In  a  moment 
Consequently,  though  Mr.  Williamson  did 
not  originate  the  Stevens-Ooethals  plan  for 
building  the  Pacific  locks  In  two  parts— at 
Mlraflores  and  Pedro  Miguel.  It  did  become 
his  lob  to  execute  the  plan. 

It  should  be  explained  here  that  the  par- 
ticular reasons  why  Colonel  Slberfs  propceal 
was  not  adopted,  was  because  much  work 
hsd    already    been    done    on    the    Stevens- 
Ooethals  plan,  and  the  change  would  have 
caused  a  long  delay  In  the  completion  of 
the  Canal.     Any  delay  at  that  time  would 
most  certainly  have  had  serious  repercussion 
in  the  United  States  and  become  the  cause  of 
a    political    attack    on    the    entire    Csnal 
project^-at  a  time  when  ths  President  was 
urging  the  earliest  possible  completion   of 
the  canal  In  anticipation  of  war. 

Even  as  It  was,  as  many  of  you  well  know. 
we  Just  did  complete  the  Canal  and  have 
it  ready  for  operation  In  the  nick  of  time  for 
World  War  I.  It  Is  clear  now  that  the  de- 
cision made  at  that  time,  to  buUd  the  locks 
at  Pedro  Miguel  and  Mlraflores  was  «tremely 
fortunate  for  the  entire  Nstlon,  and  perhaps 
for  the  whole  world. 

Furthermore  the  location  o« /he  l.Kks 
would  have  had  to  be  changed  «»»"•  *>«^''^« 
adequate  rock  *o""dat ions  were  not  avail- 
able^ for  three  llfU  at  the  selected  Mlrafi.:^e8 
location  as  evidenced  by  the  n°rth  approach 
wall  of  Mlraflores  locks  which  had  to  be  sup- 
ported on  some  250  eight-foot  diameter  con- 
^ete  caissons  ranging  from  ♦O^to  -TO  fe^ 
down  through  Cucaracha  formation  to  bed 

rock 

May  I  at  this  point  quote  some  excerpts 
from  a  recent  letter  I  received  from  Col. 
George  R.  Goethals: 

"I  have  never  since  had  a  Job  where  I  reii 
more  In  direct  control  than  In  driving  the 
caissons  for  the  Mlraflores  north  approach 
wall  and  reporting  to  you. 

"The  Pacific  division  had  a  spirit  I  have 
never  since  found  In  any  of  my  work.  It  was 
a  grand  outfit  to  work  under,  over,  and  for. 
I  am  mighty  proud  the  records  show  me  as 
foreman  on  that  part  of  the  work." 

This  spirit  m  the  Pacific  division  was  In- 
herited from  our  leader.  Colonel  WUllamson. 
That  was  the  spirit  that  built  the  Canal. 

Now  after  30  years  of  operating  the  Canal 
the  problem  of  the  transit  of  vessels  through 
the  Canal  locks  and  channel  are  clearly  un- 
derstood. Those  who  had  the  task  of  tuUd- 
ing  the  Canal  were  without  this  knowledge. 
None  had  experience  with  either  the  engi- 
neering or  the  operational  problems  at  Pan- 
ama. Their  greatest  Job  was  the  taming  of 
the  two  great  engineering  monsters,  the 
Chagres  River  and  the  Continental  Divide. 
They  accomplished  their  task. 

The  Canal  as  it  exUts  today  Is  not  perfect. 
Operational  records  have  revealed  mar,y  dif- 
ficulties and  hazards  to  shipping.  The 
knowledge  of  them  could  only  have  been 
gained  through  years  of  navigational  expe- 
rience. . 

Changes  in  the  plan  of  the  Canal  are  need- 
ed Probably  the  most  outstanding  need 
today  is  a  Pacific  terminal  anchorage  at  the 
85-foot  level  to  match  tAiat  on  the  Atlantic 
side  at  Gatun.  To  provide  this  basin  will 
require  some  radical  changes  In  tie  present 
lock  and  dam  system  on  the  Pacific  fide. 

I  would  like  to  discuss  thU  matter  In  de- 
tail, but  not  on  this  occasion.  However,  I  do 
want  you  to  know  that  I  have  made  an  Inten- 
sive study  of  this  subject.  Including  the  most 
careful  examination  of  all  available  data. 
engineering,  operational,  and  even  the  secu- 
rity, about  which  we  have  heard  so  much 
in  the  last  2  years. 


I  am  convinced  that  the  Terminal  Lake 
plan  U  not  only  the  most  feasible  but  ths 
most  sensible  way  to  modernise  the  Panama 
Canal,  and  that  the  failure  to  adopt  this  plan 
would  be  a  grave  mistake.  Such  a  failure 
would  probably  delay  any  action  for  many 
years  to  come,  because  the  present  public 
Interest  could  not  easily  be  aroused  again, 
were  It  allowed  to  die. 

Stevens.  Goethals,  Slbert,  WiUismson.  and 
Galllard  were  all  great  leaders,  great  engi- 
neers, and  men  of  vision.  1  knew  them  ail. 
Were  they  here  today,  they  would,  in  my 
opinion,  be  the  first  to  recognUe  the  need  for 
changes  to  facilitate  shipping  operations,  and. 
I  am  sure,  would  be  in  the  first  ranks  of 
those  to  support  sound  operating  Improve- 
ments to  the  Csnsl.  On  the  other  hand,  they 
would  utrongly  oppose  snythlng  that  wou'o 
Jeopardise  lu  safety  and  usefulness.  They 
knew  the  dangers  at  Psnama  from  peraonal 
observation.  ,        ,   . 

While  I  am  on  thU  subject,  1  want  to  point 
out  that  the  recent  studies  at  Panama  recom- 
mending the  conversion  of  the  present  lake 
canal  to  sea  level  were  made  without  the 
advice  of  those  who  have  first-hand  knowl- 
edge of  the  difficulties  and  hazard*  encoun- 
tered in  the' building  of  the  present  Canal. 
They  are  certainly  the  ones  best  qualified  to 
sdvlse  upon  the  major  engineering  questions, 
and  any  report  that  does  not  consider  their 
views  U  fatally  deficient,  .    _    ^, 

Before  me  are  many  familiar  faces  of 
former  associates  on  the  Canal.  Time  will 
not  permit  much  remlnUcence  but  I  should 
like  to  mention  a  few  of  the  most  ouutandlng 
happenings  on  the  Canal,  that  after  more 
than  30  years  are  still  fresh  In  my  memory 
and  no  doubt  yours  too.  such  aa: 

The  torrential  rains,  that  at  tunes  poured 
down  at  a  rate  of  8  Inches  In  a  half  an  hour. 
The  floods  that  swept  down  the  river  val- 
leys m  uemendous  rolls;  causing  even  the 
small,  more  or  less  dormant  streams  to  be- 
come  roaring  rivers  In  a  few  minutes,  flood- 
ing locks,  low-lying  construction  work,  and 
raUroads;  causing  slides  and  endangerUig  the 
lives  of  thousands  of  our  workmen. 

The  dense  night  fogs  that  often  occurred 
throughout  the  length  of  the  Canal  before 
the  formation  of  the  Gatun  Lake. 

Those     tremendous,     unpredictable     land 
slides.     Of  course,   as   you   know,  slides  oc- 
curred throughout  the  entire  Canal,  but  were 
most  serious  In  the  Culebra  cut.    These  slides 
were  terrifying.     Millions  of  cubic  yards  were 
often  cascaded  Into  the  cut,  with  a  magnitude 
and  frequency  that  Increased  as  the  gash  la 
the  great  Continental  Divide  was  deepened, 
1  have  known  scores  of  families  to  be  rescued 
from  their  homes  In  a  single  night  In  these 
sliding  areas,  while  their  houses  were  moving 
and  twUtlng  off  their  foimdations  to  become 
wrecks   as  the  huge  slide  moved  on  Into  and 
compl'tely  blocked  off  the  Canal  cut.  and 
created  havoc  with  steam -shovel  work  and 
raUroad     transportation     for     weeks     at     s 
stretch. 

Many  of  you,  who  were  there  during  those 
dark  and  frightful  days  on  the  Canal,  will 
never  forget  the  heroic  deeds  performed  by 
that  illustrloiis  sanitarian.  General  Gorges, 
In  ridding  the  Isthmus  of  deadly  yellow  and 
blackwater  fevers,  and  bringing  malarial 
fever  imder  control,  thus  making  It  humanly 
possible  to  live  and  carry  on  our  work.  In 
fact.  It  was  General  Gorgas  who  made  It  pos- 
sible to  buUd  the  Canal  at  all. 

Who  can  forget  the  gloom  that  spread  over 
us  all  when  those  mounUlns  bordering  the 
Canal  would,  without  warnUig.  go  on  »  "Du- 
page and  make  the  completion  of  the  Canal 
appear  to  be  almost  a  superhuman  task? 

Seldom  did  a  day  pass  without  something 
of  an  unexpected  nature  happening.  Never 
was  there  a  Job  that  required  greater  re- 
Bourcefulness  to  keep  it  going  at  full  speed. 
No  man  on  the  Canal  showed  greater  re- 
sourcefulness and  ability  in  overcoming  the 
scores  of  difficulties  encountered  on  tbs  con- 
struction work  than  Colonel  WUllsmson. 
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BCTON.     Mr.    President,    I    ask 
WMN  imous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  {Appendix  of  the   Ricoiio   excerpts 
a  r«dlo  address  by  a  young  Indian 
the  Crow  Indian  Resenratlon.  of 

,  vbo  U  now  one  of  the  elevator 

fei  tbe  iMMti  OOke  Buildup.  The 
was  given  over  Station  WARL. 
H»t  SAturdajr.  by  Thunder  Bolt  Left 
Hani. 
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ol  our  people  ahould  not  enjoy  them.  Tbe 
Piaaklent  has  repeatedly  urgad  thalr  enjoy- 
nant  »>y  ihoae  to  whom  they  have  baen  da- 
Bled. 

Tbeaa  rlgbta  have  been  declared  tba  In- 
berant  right  of  every  American  dtlaen  under 
tbe  American  flag  and  tta  Cooatltutlon.     The 
laapwrTlng  and  aafeguardlng  of  these  rlghU 
raau  with  both  tbe  executive  and  JudlcUl 
brancbee  of  tbe  Oovemment.      Kvery   seg- 
ment, every  racial  group,  and  all  mlnortty 
groupe  of  our  country  are  entitled  to  enjoy 
theee  rights  without  interference  from  any 
group.  Uidivldual.  or  departmental  heada  of 
the  Oovemment.      The  Truman  dvll-rlghu 
program,  aimed  prImarUy  at  the  South  s  so- 
cial sectional  problems,  must  be  interpreted 
and  accepted  aa  aa  attempt  to  permit  and 
let  all  tba  people,  all  over  our  country,  enjoy 
theee  baalc  human  rlgbu  U  simple  juaUce. 
Using  thto  aa  a  baala  for  our  premise.  tlM 
Iiultana   of   the   United   States   aak.    "What 
•boot  ua?"      Let  the  President  answer  this 

which  we  aubmlt  U  perfectly  in 

and  la  a  logical  coaciwrtwi  of  bla  civU- 
rtgbts  program.  Let  aaaMana  anawer  tha 
queellon.  Why  has  he  not  seen  to  It  that 
tbe  Indians,  the  ftrst  tohabttanU  of  our  coun- 
try, are  aUowed  to  enjoy  theea  advocated 
prtiaciplea  at  Juatlce  he  so  ardently  advooatea? 
Lat  aoaoaone  anawer  the  charge  ttiat  dlcUtor- 
abip  relgna  on  every  Indian  reeervatioo  of 
tbe  United  Statea  and  tiiat  every  Indian 
reaervatlon  superintendent  and  Dlatrlct  In- 
^^«^^  Qgfc-r  dlreatnr  are  UtUe  cxars  with  pow- 
«s  outside  oC  the  review  by  the  courts. 
Let  someone  furU»er  anawer  the  charge  that 
the  Indian  soldier,  after  helping  to  smash 
and  aquaah  tyranny  and  Iron-hand  control 
at  paoplee  of  forei^  landa.  return  to  their 
raaervaUons  to  InuaedlaUly  begin  submla- 
aion  to  Indian  Bxireau  oAcials  and  dlctator- 
ahip. 

The  time  has  long  arrived  and  gone  when 
we  ahouM  practice  what  wa  preach  about 
civil  righta  aad  Ubcrtlaa  under  tba  American 
flag.  It  la  hypocrisy  and  dovit>le  talk  of  tbe 
lowcet  order  to  permit  It  to  exist  a  moment 
longer  In  the  United  States  and  against  the 
lll^*«~«  We  siuiuld  clean  and  put  otir  own 
hooM  In  order  In  this  regard  before  we  pub- 
licly proclaim,  as  we  have  been  doing,  such 
rights  for  tbe  world  at  large. 

Tbe  Indiana  tbemaelvee  have  appealed  to 
tbe  rmuTTaM  In  person  to  forthwith  abolish 
sxKb  injustices  under  the  Indian  Bureau  and 
the  Interior  Department. 

The  Indians  suffer  a  repreaalon  of  their 
rtghu  under  regtil*tiona  promulgated  by  the 
Indian  Bureau  and  approved  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  which  have  tbe  fcvee  and 
effect  of  law  and  that  operate  to  control  ecsn- 
pietely  their  Uvea  and  property.  I  raf«  to 
tiie  Indian  Bureau's  Individual  Indian  noBty 
regtilations.  which  placee  their  total  wealth 
In  the  hands  of  the  reaarvatfon  stiperintend- 
ent,  wboee  word  is  final,  and  in  aome  In- 
atancea  personal  like  or  dlallke  of  Individual 
Ind?*"*  for  any  raaaon  can  easily  be  reflected 
in  repriaala  by  denying  tba  lanmnce  or  noo- 
leeuance  of  their  money  dapoaNad  to  his  odl- 
cial  checking  aeaoobt  In  a  OovaramaBt  de- 
poettory  by  extattin  taw.  Thia  la  erael.  non- 
American,  and  should  be  forthwith  remedied 
In  the  cauae  of  simple  Justice. 

The  control  of  the  proceeds  from  the  sale 
of  the  Indians  lands  likewlae  operates  under 
the  whims  of  approval  or  dlaappftrval  of 
raaarvation  supertntendenta. 

The  control  of  individual  Indiana  by  the 
forced  use  at  tbair  graslng  alioimenta  under 
ragulatlona  which  permit  reawatlco  super- 
intendents to  take  tbe  landa  at  a  minority 
group  who  have  not  agreed  to  such  \miU. 
place  them  in  gradng  units  without  the  eon- 
aaot  at  tha  owners,  leaaa  ttaii  OBt  to  itock- 
■HB.  than  take  and  dapoM  tt*  ffoaaads 
Ibairfiiaa  to  bla  oAdal  tbmdkOtt  aecMmt 
aad  diabana  tha  aama  ta  bla  dlBBratlao  to 
tha  ownara,  which  policy  ahould  not  be 
tolerated. 


The  accotmtlng  aystem  for  all  these  actlvi- 
ia  antiquated  and  under  no  review  by 
tbe  Indian  affected.  Be  can  do  nothing  but 
alt  by  and  make  appeala  to  Members  of  Con- 
gress occasionally.  American  public  opinion 
alone  and  the  American  public,  which  paya 
the  bill  to  the  tune  of  approximately  gl.OOO.- 
000.000  since  1003,  must  demand  a  change  of 
the  existing  system. 

PracUonated  heirship  casee.  impoealble  of 
use  by  anyone  of  tbe  heirs  and  also  nearly 
Impossible  of  break  down  of  tl  ^  rentals  that 
have  accumulated  to  the  credit  of  such  es- 
tates now  threaten  ownership  of  such  casea 
and  also  burden  the  taxpayers  of  the  coun- 
try with  needleaa  and  senseieas  expenditure 
of  yearly  appropriations  from  the  people's 
Treasury  to  constantly  employ  a  large  staff 
of  employeea  on  every  Indian  reaervatlon  to 
try  to  cope  with  the  problem  of  handling 
such  eaUtea.  The  Congress  should  prompt- 
ly demand  an  end  of  this  "cat  chasing  Its 
tall"  operation  of  the  Indian  Bureau. 

The  big  problem  of  Indian  administration 
can  be  reduced  to  four  main  heads  aa  fol- 
lows: Health,  education,  law  and  order,  and 
individual  rehablllUtlon.  All  others  sre 
merely  money -appropriation  devices  of  the 
Indian  Bureau.  With  these  foiu  necessary 
acUvltiea  only,  the  yearly  appropriation  of 
the  Congress  for  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Af- 
fairs can  be  cut  to  one-half  or  leas.  Instead 
of  the  •fie,472.0ea  requested  in  the  Presi- 
dent's budget  for  1M9,  that  oovars  a  multi- 
tude of  actlvitlea.  One-half  or  leee  of  the 
amount  requested  It  is  presumed  can  satisfy 
the  actual  needa  of  the  Indiana. 

Xmployeea  on  every  Indian  afancy  abould 
t)e  reduced  to  only  that  number  wlilch  ia 
actually  and  abeolutely  nscssaary. 

This  Is  the  problem  of  the  Congreas.  and 
I  am  aura  tha  people,  when  they  know  the 
facu,  wUl  demand  a  change. 


ABtMionopoly  LefUlatioo 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILUAM  LANGER 

or  woera  Dakota 
IN  TOT  SHf  ATI  OP  TH«  UN  1  ITU  8TATW 

Friday.  May  21  i  legislative  day  of 
Thursday,  May  20).  1948 

Mr.  LANQEB.  Ur.  President,  for 
roughly  a  year  and  a  half  there  has  been 
pendlnff  before  the  Judiciary  Committee 
Senate  bill  104.  Tiie  fubcommlttee  con- 
sidering the  bill  consisted  of  the  Senator 
from  Biichigan  [Mr.  PbicusonI.  the  Sen- 
ator from  Nevada  IMr.  McCAKBAal.  and 
myself,  as  chairman.  Last  week  a  ma- 
jority of  the  subcommittee  reported  fa- 
vorably on  the  bill,  and  It  is  now  before 
the  full  committee.  In  my  Judgment,  if 
the  bill  Is  passed  it  will  do  more  to  help 
the  rank  and  file  of  the  people  of  this 
country  than  any  other  legUlation  en- 
acted since  the  panacc  of  the  Sherman 
Act  and  later  tbe  Clayton  Act.  In  sup- 
port of  the  view  of  the  majority  of  the 
subcommittee.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  have  printed  In  the 
Appendix  of  the  lixcoto  an  editorial  en- 
titled 'TXsappeartfig  UtUe  Business. " 
which  waa  published  In  the  Tennesseean. 
of  Nashville.  Tenn  .  under  date  of  May 
19.  1947.  I  also  aak  unanimous  conaent 
to  have  printed  In  the  Rtcoao  an  edi- 
torial entitled  "A  Monopoly  Bill  Burled," 
published  in  the  Chicago  Sun.  May  14. 
1947. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  editorials 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
(Prom  the  Nashville  Tennesseean  of  May  \9. 

1947] 

DISArPKAKIMC  ISTTLK   BITSINKSS 

Those  who  wonder  what  has  liecome  of  the 
noble  wartime  pledge  to  save  little  business 
can  read  the  answer  In  what  Is  not  being 
done  with  the  Kefauver-Murray  bill  to  put 
a  stop  to  the  merger  mo.ement. 

The  Eightieth  Congress  not  only  refuses  to 
l>e  frightened  by  the  alarming  consolidation 
movement,  but  it  also  refuses  to  do  any- 
thing about  It.  The  Kefauver-Murray  bill 
will  not  be  allowed  to  see  the  light  of  day. 

Reaaons  to  be  frightened,  however,  are  not 
lacking.  They  are  clearly  and  slnrply  de- 
tailed in  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  let- 
ter on  the  Present  Trend  of  Corporate  Mer- 
gers and  Acquisitions  to  the  Senate. 

According  to  the  FTC.  there  have  been 
1,833  mergers  between  1940-46.  moet  of  them 
since  1944.  More  than  one-third  of  these 
have  been  In  three  Industries — foods,  non- 
electrical machinery,  and  apparel.  Theee 
fields  are  traditionally  email -business  fields. 

Even  more  alarming  Is  the  fact  that  more 
than  60  percent  of  the  mergers  have  been 
horlzontsl  combinations,  that  Is, 'absorptions 
of  concerns  tn  the  same  business.  Horizontal 
combinations  have  been  the  most  fruitless 
of  all  types  of  mergers.  Practically  none  of 
them  ever  result  In  sny  gain  to  consumers  In 
lower  prices  or  Ijetter  producU.  Such  profiu 
as  they  malte  are  the  result  of  monopoly  con- 
trol and  scarcity  high-price  policies.  Hori- 
zontal combinations  replace  owners  with 
managers,  drain  profits  out  of  localities  where 
the  buslnees  haa  been  developed,  reduce  com- 
munities to  a  colonial  sUtus,  raise  prices, 
and  In  other  ways  victimize  communities. 

Most  of  the  mergers  reported  on  by  the 
FTC  were  carried  out  by  our  250  largest  cor- 
porations, which  already  control  approxi- 
mately 70  percent  of  usable  manufacturing 
facilities  and  employ  half  of  the  Industrial 
labor  force.  Some  of  these  corporations  prac- 
tically decimated  certain  fields  of  small  busi- 
ness. 

The  Kefauver-Murray  bill  would  put  a  stop 
to  tills  process  of  devouring  American  small 
bualness  and  destroying  the  competitive 
capitalist  system.  In  a  few  years  It  will  be 
too  late. 

(Prom  the  Chicago  Sun  of  May  14.  19471 

A   MONOPOLY   BILL  tVUlTD 

We  address  ourselves  todsy  to  a  bill  which 
Is  not  in  the  limelight,  which  Is  not  sbout 
to  l>e  paaaed  by  Congress,  which  is  not  the 
center  of  lively  controversy.  If  this  seems 
a  rather  negative  subject  to  discuss,  we  ask 
the  resder  to  reflect  that  the  very  absence 
of  interest  in  8.  104.  Introduced  by  Senator 
joaaPH  C.  OUAHOifiT.  of  Wyoming.  U  a 
commentary  on   the  spirit  of  the  times. 

Jot  Mahonxt  U  a  veteran  of  the  wars 
against  monopoly.  More  clearly  than  most 
other  men  the  Senator  has  conslstenUy  seen 
and  warned  against  the  dangers  of  the  steady 
concentration  of  economic  power  that  goes 
on  year  after  year  despite  our  national  habit 
of  paying  lip  service  to  competition  and 
small  business.  Often  he  might  as  well  be 
boiler ing  down  a  rain  barrel,  for  all  the 
good  It  does.  Yet  whst  he  has  to  say  U  still 
worth  listening  to. 

The  Nation  Is  now  In  the  grip  of  one  of  its 
periodic  waves  of  corporate  concentration. 
The  last  one  was  In  the  letter  part  of  the 
twenties.  Since  1940.  and  particularly  since 
the  middle  of  1946.  mergers  of  business  firms 
hsve  been  proceeding  st  a  faster  and  faster 
rate  A  recent  report  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Commiasion  shows  that  in  the  fields  of  msn- 
Vtesttirtng  and  mining  aione.  five  times  as 
Many  marsers  took  place  m  1946  as  in  1939. 
Here  is  monopoly  taking  shspe  before  our 
ayea.    Here  U  tlie  relentless  growth  of  big 


buslnees  aggregations  which  a  few  years 
from  now  Congress  and  consumers  will  l>e 
worrying  sbout.  Here  Is  the  swallowing  of 
little  firms  by  big  firms  which  spells  dimin- 
ishing competition,  growing  restraints  on 
Uade,  developing  rigidity  of  the  economic 
structure. 

Why  Isn't  something  done  al>out  It?  More 
than  30  years  ago.  Congress  passed  the  Clsy- 
ton  Act.  which  was  Intended  to  prevent  cor- 
porate mergers  by  the  acquisition  ol  slock 
where  the  effect  might  be  to  lessen  competi- 
tion or  promote  monopoly.  But  corporation 
lawyers  found  a  way  to  achieve  the  same 
purpose  by  acquiring  a  firm's  assets  Instead 
of  the  stock.  The  Supreme  Court,  during 
the  twenties,  ruled  that  If  such  a  merger  has 
been  accomplished  there  Is  nothing  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Comml&slon  can  do  about  It  ex- 
cept to  require  divestiture  of  the  stock — 
which,  without  the  assets  on  which  It  rests. 
Is,  of  course,  worthless.  This  section  of  the 
Clajrton  Act.  then.  Is  a  dead  letter. 

Senator  O'Mahonet's  bill,  sponsored  In  the 
House  by  Representative  Estes  KzrAtJViK,  of 
Tennessee,  is  a  simple  proposal  to  amend  the 
Clayton  Act  so  that  lu  original  purpose  would 
he  restored.  He  would  make  Illegal  monop- 
olistic mergers  accomplished  by  acquisition 
of  assets  as  well  aa  by  acquisition  of  stock. 
He  would  give  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
power  to  stop  such  mergers  or  to  dissolve 
them  should  they  be  Illegally  made  In  the 
future. 

For  years  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
has  been  pointing  to  this  loophole  in  the 
antlmonopoly  laws  and  urging  that  It  be 
stopped  up.  The  temporary  national  eco- 
nomic committee,  which  made  the  most  com- 
prehensive congressional  study  of  our  econ- 
omy system  yet,  recommended  such  an 
amendment.  President  Truman's  council  of 
economic  advisers.  In  lU  1947  report,  proposed 
It  as  one  means  of  strengthening  the  anti- 
trust laws,  enforcement  of  which  It  consid- 
ered essential  to  the  economic  health  of  the 
Nation. 

But  S.  104  stays  out  of  the  limelight.  Is  In 
no  apparent  danger  of  being  passed,  is  burled 
in  a  profound  congressional  boredom.  Mo- 
nopoly, as  Mr.  Luce  might  say.  marches  on. 


Taft-Ellender-Wasner  Houiing  Bill 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MICHAEL  A.  FEIGHAN 


or  OHIO 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVKS 

Thursday.  May  20.  1948 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord I  wish  to  include  two  resolutions 
concerning  8.  866.  the  Taft-Ellender- 
Wagner  housing  bill.  It  Is  my  under- 
standing that  heirings  on  this  bill  wUl  be 
concluded  on  May  28  by  the  House  Bank- 
ing and  Currency  Committee,  and  It  Is 
my  hope  that  a  favorable  report  will  be 
submitted  as  soon  thereafter  as  possible. 

STATTMINT    ADOPTtD    BT    CLrVTLAKD    INDtTSTRIAL 
XTNION    COUNCIL.   APKIL    2S,    1»4S 

One  of  the  major  problems  of  the  Ameri- 
can people,  and  partlcvilarly  those  in  the  low- 
Income  level  in  large  urban  centers,  U  the 
imperative  need  for  homes.  Such  need  Is 
demonstrated  In  Cleveland  by  many  statistics 
prepared  by  different  individuals  and  organ- 
izations. 

The  aallent  facts  of  the  current  situation 
show  the  following: 

As  of  August  15.  1947,  the  area  rent  office 
declared  an  immediate  minimum  need  for 
e0.000  new  housing  uniU  in  Cleveland. 


In  the  entire  year  of  1947,  theie  were 
authorizations  for  only  2.017  new  housing 
unlU  m  Cleveland,  all  of  which  were  out  of 
reach  of  the  low-income  group  where  the 
greatest  need  prevails. 

According  to  the  real  property  inventory, 
family  unlu  in  Cuyahoga  County  increased 
at  a  rate  of  6Ji6  per  year  from  1940  to  i94». 

The  solution  to  this  problem  Is  In  a  vig- 
orous, well -integrated  program  sponsored  by 
our  federal  Government  to  provide  homes 
for  our  citizens  with  adequate  subsidization 
where  need  is  shown.  The  Taft-Kllender- 
Wagner  bUl  (8.  866 >,  now  under  considera- 
tion by  Congress,  provides  the  basis  for  such 
a  program. 

That  section  of  thU  legislation  which  pro- 
vides a  means  of  clearing  slums  and  build- 
ing public  housing  for  low-Income  groups  Is 
under  bitter  attack  from  those  real  estate  and 
building  Interests  which  desire  enormous 
profits  out  of  the  misery  and  suffering  of  the 
people. 

The  Cleveland  Industrial  Union  Council  re- 
affirms Its  support  of  and  the  Imperative  need 
for  a  national  housing  program  such  as  ia 
embodied  in  S.  866  and  call  on  our  repre- 
sentatives In  Congress  vigorously  to  support 
the  adoption  of  this  legislation  with  no  weak- 
ening of  that  section  which  provides  for  slum 
clearance  and  public  housing. 

RiaoLtrnoN  aboptxd  bt  the  execuiivi  comuit- 

TXS    OP    THE    CaZATSB    CLKVZLAND    COMMrmB 
POa  tmTHNZB  8EXVICKMXM   APBIL   S».    IMS 

Whereas  there  Is  a  severe  housing  shortage 
■  among  all  Income  groups  In  the  city  of  Cleve- 
land, forcing  thousands  of  Clevelanders  to 
live  In  substandard  housing;  and 

Whereas  over  9,500  veterans  of  World  War 
II  In  the  greater  Cleveland  area  have  appli- 
cations for  housing  pending  at  the  Cleve- 
land Veterans'  Information  Center;  and 

Whereas  many  of  these  veterans  are  in  the 
low-income  bracket  and  are  unable  to  secure 
adequate  rental  property  or  to  purchase  their 
own  homes;  and 

Whereas  the  Senate  has  passed  Senate  bill 
866,  known  as  the  Taft-Ellendcr-Wagner  gen- 
eral housing  bill,  which  provides  for  a  com- 
prehensive housing  program  for  all  income 
levels:  Be  it 

Resolv?d  by  the  executive  committee  of 
the  Greater  Cleveland  Committee  for  Re- 
turned  Servicemen,  That  the  House  of  Rep- 
resenuUves  be.  and  is  herein,  petitioned  to 
enact  at  an  early  date  the  Taft-Ellender- 
Wagner  nonpartisan  and  noncompetitive 
general  bousing  bill  In  the  same  form;  and 
be  It  further 

Resolved.  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be 
gent  to  all  the  Ohio  Members  of  tbe  House 
of  Representatives,  and  to  meml>ers  of  the 
House  Banking  and  Currency  Committee,  and 
to  members  of  the  House  Rules  Committee 
with  the  request  that  they  do  everything  in 
their  power  to  bring  about  the  passage  of  tha 
bill  for  which  we  are  hereby  petitioning. 


Rural  Youth  and  CiTilizatioa 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ZALES  N.  EaON 

or  MONTANA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  8TA 

Friday.  May  21  (leoUlative  day  of 
Thursday.  May  20  f,  1948 

Mr.  ECTON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Record  an  address  by  one  of  the 
outstanding  young  men  of  Montana.  Mr. 
Bill  Michael,  of  Billings.  Mont.,  pres- 
ident of  the  Future  Farmers  of  America. 
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lYk  r*  bciac  no  objection,  the  address 
c  rdertd  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
lows : 

(Maat.>  Dully  Chranleis 
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iBy  Bill  MUctUMl) 

Ml  Hofm.— Til*  toUwVit 

Rural  ToutH  and  CtrUlMttaa.' 
by  BUI  mehaal.  BUUnia.  IMt  ftml- 
)<  tba  Future  Fannera  of  America.    It 
lOuUk'a  own  preparation,  and  u  made 
Ml  impr— Inn  on  tb«  Montana  fltocJt- 
Aaaodathon  that  Jack  lAlburn.  OrMs 
dlractor  and  nawly  alactad  aacoad  Hm 
it  ot  the  aMOCUtlon.  In  a  resolution 
Urt^  »t  tha  fln»t"f  Mailnn.  tanned 
hU  opinion,  the  owat  ontetandlng 
that  wa  have  heard  at  this  eon  van - 
MUbum.  In  bla  raaoluUon  tntroduc- 
declarad  that  Putiirc  Pamcra  are  po- 
mambers  of  kuch  organlaaUoxi«  u  tbe 
B«  aald  adult  or- 
encouraga  the  work  ol 
^^tur•  Farmers  of  America  and  keep 
•bout    the    obJeetlTee    and    pur- 
of  It  I 

la  tndead  a  pleasure  aiMl  an  hoaor  to 

tbia  oppartnnlty  to  addreaa  this  (roup. 

•  aa  tha  title  for  mj  talk  "Rural  Youth 

( aTlUaatloc."  or  perhapa  we  ouuld  Urm 

__     Part   Will   Amertca'a   Agriculture 

n  the  Future  of  Our  Counuy? " 

people  of  rural  areaa  have  been  for 

H  the  contrlbuUng  tactors  toward  the 

of  govemmenu  and  even  of  dvUlBa* 

Been  in  early  Home  during  Caeaar'i 

;be  tanners  and  people  of  the  rural  areaa 

tha  audnstays  of  the  civilization  Itaclf. 

I  iter  the  H"T"*"  agriculture  (ailed  and 

and  graft  became  the  detennln- 

f(etora  In  Rome.  Roman  ctvtllaatlon  aoon 
ThJa  eame  altuaUon  haa  taken  place 
times  during  the  history  of  the  world. 
„  etieh  as  ancient  Babylon  the  agrl- 
.  vraa  deetroyed  along  with  the  govern- 
and  what  was  once  a  highly  productive 
farming  nglan  la  now  a  badly  eroded 
.     h  of  barren  waste  and  deeert.    But  still 
n  irthem  Korope  diateg  the  Dark  Ages 
cbxnrh  and  agrlctilture  kept  what  little 
eft   of   clvlltzatton   alive.     These   early 
w«re.  Indeed,  the  forerunners  of  our 
t-day   agrtcutttire.     Their   tools   wars 
and  few  had  any  education  to  speak 
(  n>ethod»  were  aa  crude  aa 
tools:  tool  later  when  agriculture  be- 
t^fingaf  sad  the  church  more  forceful. 
began  to  tlourlah  sgaln     Then 
the  discovery  of  this  great  United  States 
ta  subaequent  development.    Our  most 
indiiatry  at  that  time  was  agrlml- 
pMt  as  It  Is  today.    Many  of  America's 
came  from  the  soil — George  Wash- 
Thomas  JeflarsoD.  and    later  Abra- 
Uncoln.    These  iMn  were  farmers,  they 
iba  qioaUtlss  at  Isattsnhip  and  a  sense 
They  reallasd  then  that  American 
must  be  kept  productive  because 

seen  at  that  early  date  practicing 

<  tiuast  I  atioo  and  were  carrying  out  ex- 
x  syslssns;   but  even  at  that 
faraMgbted  farmers  were  few 
many    of   our   nattval    resources    were 
bacauBC  they  were  believed  to  be  in- 
lets wsre  cut  down  and  tbe 
bumsd.    Mataral  gas  and  coal  beds 
dallbsrataly  burned. 

larm  was  worn  out  and  the  occupants 
on  to  the  next  stretch  of  land,  cleared 
farm,  one-cropped  It  to  death,  and 
on  again.     Tet.  in  sptts  o<  the  fact 
they  dldnt  rsattas  «Im  aasd  Car  em- 
system  of  government  known  today. 


gow  mnents 


tanpcrtant 


of  di  ity 
agriculture 
they 
eoU 


eaha  istihle. 


Thii  Iter  iiriMpllifcid  beeanse  they  were 
wlillac  %o  aoavanta  Mid  had  the  abUity  and 
wlU  ta  follov  the  few  Madaia  aestlehli.    As 

setUsd  sMl  It  WM  thsn  that  oor.poeple  ba«sn 
to  laaun  tte  need  for  eonssreattoB:  thsy  be- 
gan to  see  tbe  need  (or  more  training  In  agrl- 
calture  and  they  began  to  reallM  that  our 
nsT*'^^'  reeourcce  could  be  eahaaMKl. 
These  individuala  aided  in  the  eetabUshMSBt 
at  the  Soil  Ounservatlon  Service  to  help 
raiiMSfs  and  raaetiera  develop  rotation  sya- 
tena  and  xtm  good  eoaeereatton  practices, 
atttl  there  were  the  tndlvtduala  vtao  were  act 
trained  for  tbe  ocmpatlon  at  fanalBf  aad 
who  continued  to  (snoa  as  grandpa  had 
farosed.  Thee*  Indtviduala  did  much  to  help 
the  dust  storms  of  I99i  and  the  early  thir- 
ties which  caused  the  I>ist  Bowl.  Perhapa 
through  the  use  o(  good  (arming  practicea 
the  Dust  Bowl  could  have  been  prevented. 
It  waa  once  said  "that  thoae  who  cannot  lead 
and  will  not  (oUow  wlU  naturally  obstruct. ' 
And  when  aU  farmara  have  bsan  trained  for 
they  will  be  more  willing  to 
(or  they  will  then 
realise  the  importance  of  saving  tbe  soil  to 
prevent  another  Oust  Bowl.  They  will  aee 
the  need  (or  cooperation  and  will  (oUow  the 
loaders  of  their  community.  For  cnce  the 
soil  ta  gone  our  people  and  our  clvlllaatlon 
will  perlah  Perbape  we  should  have  started 
ou  conservation  program  by  first  training 
the  farmers  and  practicing  that  knowladge. 
This  is  what  we  are  accomplishing  indirectly 
by  the  training  of  our  rxiral  youth.  Youth 
Hnd  the  soil  are  the  world's  greatest  resources. 
(Aie  Is  dependent  upon  the  other  and  the  two 
will  determine  what  the  future  will  hold. 
We  miMt  educate  our  youth  so  that  they  will 
rcaliae  the  Importance  of  good  (arming  and 
good  living. 

Today  I  read  the  trsgle  story  of  a  young 
man,  an  average  American  boy  living  in  an 
sverMe  community.  This  boy  desired  fame 
and  wealth  and  after  bis  home  sraa  broken 
by  divorce  be  quit  school  and  went  Into  the 
world  to  became  a  Wg  shot.  Two  months 
later  thia  young  man  received  bla  fame  and 
fortime.  Hla  picture  was  on  the  front  page 
of  the  paper  and  beneath  It  were  the  words, 
"Wanted  for  murder" 

This  young  man's  life  could  perhaps  have 
been  a  rich  and  useful  one  1(  he  had  bad  the 
proper  training  in  his  home  and  In  school. 
Too  many  young  paopls  today  are  growing 
Into  manhood  and  womanhood  unable  to 
shoulder  responsibility  of  any  kind  or  de- 
scription. Is  this  the  type  of  person  we  want 
to  have  In  Government  offices.  In  charge  o( 
large  boslneaees  or  In  charge  of  America's 
agrleultare?  Certainly  not.  We  have  too 
many  of  those  indtrlduals  In  public  offices 
and  agrictilture  toda^.  This  fact  is  eaempU- 
fled  by  the  story  of  the  two  bureaucrats  in 
Washington  who  had  by  some  mistake  on 
their  part,  a  (airly  substantial  sum  of  money 
on  hand  and  could  not  decide  upon  any 
means  to  dispose  of  It.  Finally  the  one  fel- 
low, being  the  brighter  of  the  two  came  up 
with  a  solution: 

He  said.  "Well  build  17  bridges  In  Ne- 
vada, la  In  Arlaona.  and  2  In  Utah  and  then 
we  win  start  digging." 

Tbe  aecond  feUow  being  rather  amaaed 
wksd.  "What  wlU  we  dig?  ' 

The  first  fellow  replied.  "We'U  start  digging 
rivers  under  the  bridges  we've  built." 

The  Inability  of  so  many  people  to  shoul- 
der responsibility  successfully  Is  Indeed  a 
grave  situation.  And  It  Is  eatved  merely  by 
a  lack  of  proper  training  In  the  borne  and  in 
the  claaaroom.  Parents  should  consider  it 
their  oblkfatlon  to  give  their  children  the 
eorrert  kind  of  guidance,  see  to  It  that  they 
leallae  the  beneflu  derived  from  religion  and 
good  spiritual  life,  and  that  they  receive  as 
sauch  education  as  posslbie.  On  the  other 
hand.  Instructors  in  grade  srhnoJs  and  high 

upoa  the  yoanairtcrs 
aad  the  truth 
ahaaM  be  ths  guideposu  for  life  for  every 


individual.    The  rural  youth  of  America  have 
splendid    opportunities    (or    character    and 
Issdcrshlp  development  throiigb  the  Futtire 
Vamers  of  America  and  4-H  Ctube.      FFA 
WM  founded  in  IflM  to  give  farm  boys  leader- 
ship sbUlty.    Many  young  men  have  received 
much  good  practlMi  tratatag  noC  only  along 
the  imee  of  lisrlifBbip  sad  character  building 
hat  alao  aloaig  the  Uum  of  good  (araslag  and 
food  Ueeatoefc  maiiagamirit     If  we  can  only 
continue  to  give  the  rural  youth  at  America 
this  kind  of  training  through  FFA  and  4-H 
auha.  and  if  parenU  evarywhere  and  instruc- 
tors will  take  It  upon  themselves  to  be  char- 
acter builders  and  practical  educators  ws  ms\ 
develop  a  generation  of  good,  competent,  and 
Intelligent  dtlMna  which  this  Katloa  and 
this  world  can  uae  so  waU— a  generation  of 
young  men  and  women  who  will  be  able  to 
succasafully  combat  the  problems  facing  the 
world  and  our  NaUon  today.    When  and  K 
ws  can  educate  our  youth  thoroughly  we  may 
have  International  peace  and  national  secu- 
rity; for  we  will  be  fortunate  enough  to  have 
capable  people  In  charge  of  America's  future 
I  firmly  believe  that   rural    America   can 
and  will  hold  true  to  the  best  traditions  of 
our  national  life  and  that  we  as  farmers  and 
stockmen  can  exert  an  Influence  In  our  homes 
and  In  our  community  which  will  stand  solid 
for  our  pan  in  that  Inspiring  task. 


Mutual  Responsibilities  of  Goveromcnt 
Employees  and  tbe  Government 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

,      HON.  DENNIS  CHAVEZ 

Oe  WSW  MXX3CO 

IN  THK  SENATB  OF  THE  UNTTn)  STATE8 

Monday,  May  24  {legislatit'e  day  oj 
Thxtrsday.  May  20).  194S 

Mr.  CHAVEZ-  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  lii 
the  Appendix  of  the  RecoRD  an  address 
entitled  ~Responslblbties  of  Government 
Employees  Toward  Their  Government; 
Responsibilities  of  Government  Toward 
Its  Employees."  delivered  by  me  beforj 
the  professional  employees  of  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  on  May  20.  1948. 

There  t)elng  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricorp, 
as  follows: 


or  covziMMKirr  aifPLo-ms 
iTBsaeovntNMmNT:  BasroHBisu.mi3 
or  Goviamasirr  towabo  rrs  smplotus 

As  the  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Clv.l 
Service.  It  has  been  my  privilege  and  pleasoie 
to  discnas  whst  seems  to  be  a  rational  ap- 
proach to  a  fair  balance  between  the  Oo\- 
emment's  obligations  to  Its  employees  and 
the  employees'  obligations  toward  their  Ooi- 
cmment 

As  many  of  you  doubtless  know,  our  cod;  - 
mlttee  Is  charged  with  the  responsibility  ot 
preserving  and  advancing  the  welfare  of  thoie 
3.000.000  persons  who  are  employed  to  pet - 
form  the  administrative  functions  of  tke 
Inderal  Oovemmoit.  Tour  responslbUltlis 
begin  where  ours  leave  off. 

We.  in  the  Ooogiees.  bsve  the  task  of  con:  - 
posing  tha  Fedaral  laws  of  the  land,  at  laaf^ 
In  rough  otrtllne.  and  revising  them  at  In- 
tervals after  determining  how  they  have  op- 
erated. From  there  you.  on  the  admlnlstra- 
tivs  ^de,  devise  the  regulations  which  bsve 
the  force  and  effect  of  law.  and  carry  out  the 
general  purpoeea  of  the  law  to  a  apedflc  fine- 
nees,  even  In  soine  casta  to  sn  individual 
basis.  You.  in  ths  aacatlve  branch,  can 
change  your  regulataoos,  though  the  basic 
law  itself  must  be  changed  by  the  Congress. 
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_gulatlons  have  flexibility.  The  Uw  is 
adaptable  to  the  degree  that  the  courU  In- 
terpret It  and  so  the  relations  between  the 
Ck)ngress  and  the  executive  branch  are  closely 
allied,  each  In  the  common  cause  of  providing 
a  better  quality  of  Government. 

In  the  discharge  of  obligations,  one  to  the 
other,  too  often  we  lose  sight  of  the  l>alanced 
relationship   without   which   we   cannot   ac- 
quire the  true  obJecUve.    We  often  hear  dte- 
cuTSlons  of  Individual  righU  and  we  all  lUce 
to  think  of  ourselves  as  being  individuals  first 
and    second,   as   members  o(   sccloty.     The 
meaning  of  terms  should  always  be  borne  In 
mind     Those  terms  are   "responsibility  "  and 
•r'ghts"       Perhaps     nothing     could     have 
brought  more  clearly  to  our  attention   the 
strict  necessity  (or  maintaining  the  quid  pro 
quo  between  rlghU  and  responslbUltles  than 
the  dropping  of  the  atomic  bombs  over  Japan 
These  bombs  threw  us  closer  together.     At 
the  same  time,  we  were  physically  dividing 
the  Japanese  with  deadly  explosives. 

I  am  reminded  o(  the  young  Immigrant 
who  had  Just  le(t  shipboard  in  New  York 
harbor  and  who  was  so  ecstatic  with  the  voice 
of  new-found  (reedom  that  he  began  to  wave 
his  arms  recklessly  and  his  hand  struck  a 
bystander  on  the  nose,  whereupon  the  by- 
stander protested  that  It  was  a  very  poor 
demonstration  o(  appreciation  o(  the  liberties 
we  afford  to  our  new  citizens.  The  Immi- 
grant not  to  be  subdued  by  such  protest,  de- 
clared that  It  was  his  understanding  that  In 
the  land  o(  liberty  we  could  all  shout  for  joy 
and  have  our  (reedum  ol  movement.  "Yes.' 
said  the  man  whose  nose  had  stepped  the 
newcomer's  arm.  "but  your  liberty  ends 
where  my  nose  begins." 

I  tell  thU  little  story  simply  to  show  that 
rights  and  liberties  are  but  a  part  o(  respon- 
sibilities. For  every  responsibility  others  owe 
us  there  Is  a  companion  responsibility  we 
owe  to  them.  This  Is  (ully  as  true  m  the 
Federal  Government  civilian  service  a.s  we 
can  ever  find  It  anywhere  else  In  this  dally 
hurly-burly. 

For  each  accepted  right  surrendered,  there 
is  a  new  responsibility  as  counterpart  to  com- 
pensate   (or    such    relinquished    right.      For 
example,    we    know    that    though    there    are 
great    numbers   o(   strikes   In   Industry,   the 
common    welfare    cannot    condone    strikes 
againsti'' the    Government    which    might    be 
viewed  "^as  a  first  step  toward  rebellion  and 
so.  when   a   person   enters   the   Government 
service,  though  he  might  have  remained  the 
citizen  who  earned  his  livelihood  in  private 
employment  and  reserved  to  hlmseK  certain 
rights— including  that  o(  striking— he  auto- 
matically parks  that  right  as  he  crosses  the 
threshold      to      Government      employment. 
There  are  some  who  would  say  such  persons 
should  not  be  required  to  surrender  such  pre- 
rogative and  that  he  should  bring  his  rights 
with  him  wherever  he  moves.    On  the  other 
hand,  the  Government   has  some  rights  as 
well  and  exercises   Its  opposition  on  those 
rights  in  those  cases  where  it  desires  to  lay 
down  its  rules  (or  employment.    It  does  not 
require  that  the  citizen  not  strike  but  It  does 
specKy  that.  l(  he  Intends  to  work  for  the 
Government,  there  are  rules  to  which  he  must 
conform,  and  nlle  one  Is  support  of  the  Gov- 
ernment which  supports  him.    This  Is  a  part- 
nership such  as  each  o(  you.  In  your  every- 
day  work,  engages   with   your  associates  In 
carrying  forth  the  program  which  the  Secre- 
tary of   your  department  has  laid   down  as 
good  and  useful  (or  all  the  people 

Next,  there  Is  the  question  of  loyalty— a 
word  we  hear  so  frequently.  As  you  know, 
the  President  has  his  own  program  for  pro- 
moting loyalty  to  oiu  form  of  government. 
There  have  been  some  attempu  In  recent 
months  to  legislate  on  the  subject  of  loyalty. 
In  our  committee  we  have  bad  certain  legis- 
lation propoeed  which  would  test  and  dispose 
accordingly  of  the  quality  of  loyalty  found  in 
the  individual.  For  my  own  part,  and  I  know 
I  speak  the  feeling  of  others  on  our  com- 
mllvce.  the  bill  to  which  I  have  reference 
win   not  advance  the  cause  of  loyalty   to- 


ward the  Government,  and  It  Is  not  a  fair 
test  of  what  the  Individual  haa  In  hla  heart. 
As  I  read  the  legislation,  the  bUl  would  en- 
able any  administration  to  do  away  with  all 
oppoeltlon.  whether  It  be  political.  Ideologi- 
cal, sociological,  or  any  other  form  o(  oppo- 
sition.    Quite  plainly.   In   my   opinion,  the 
legUlatlon  would  allow  all  the  Democrats  to 
fire  all  the  Republicans,  or  all  the  Socialists. 
or  all  the  Farm-Laborltes.  or  the  Independ- 
enu.  and.  in  turn,  the  Republicans  some  day 
might  be  In  a  position  to  fire  all  the  Demo- 
crats, all  the  Socialists,  and  all  the  others. 
In  my  belle(.  It  Is  part  o(  the  Government's 
responsibility  toward  the  employee  to  avoid 
imposing  upon  him  such  drastic  legislation 
as  to  make  it  oppressive  to  the  point  o(  leav- 
ing him  at  aU  times  without  ability  to  ex- 
ercise his  conscience  and  so.  until  now.  our 
committee  has  seen  fit  not  to  vote  approval 
to  the  bill  to  which  I  have  referred. 

Having  disposed  of  some  of  the  more  fun- 
damental points  to  be  regarded  as  part  of 
Government  employment.  I  believe  particu- 
larly in  the  type  of  work  In  which  you  are 
engaged.  Including  the  professional,  the 
scientific  and  technical  jobs,  that  the  Gov- 
ernment could  do  no  better  at  this  very  time 
of  the  year  than  to  visit  the  Important  school 
campuses  and  enter  tato  a  process  competi- 
tive with  that  engaged  In  by  Industry,  such 
as  the  large  corporations  as  General  Motors. 
General  Electric,  Westlnghouse.  and  many 
others,  to  Induce  the  fresh  and  active  minds 
o(  young  America  to  find  their  way  Into  Gov- 
ernment service. 

It  seems  to  me  Government  should  place 
every  opportunity  within  easy  grasp  o(  these 
newcomers.  They  should  be  encouraged  to 
provide  the  new  blood  to  which  cur  Govern- 
ment Is  entitled.  Yes.  we  do  have  a  limited 
sort  o(  apprenticeship  (or  younger  persons. 
Including  selection  through  the  junior  pro- 
fessional assistant  examination  and  through 
the  administrative  Intern  program.  Yet  1 
regret  to  say  that  I  am  (ar  (rom  being  con- 
vinced that  the  number  o(  ways  In  which 
we  are  Inviting  these  transdisions  Into  the 
Government  seri'ice  are  other  than  meager 
and  limited. 

Having  discharged  this  part  of  Its  obliga- 
tion to  its  new  personnel,  the  Government, 
in  return.  Is  entitled  to  some  assurance  that 
If  It  provides  benefits  competitive  with  pri- 
vate employment  upon  Investment  of  the 
best  efforts  of  these  new  employees,  the  lat- 
ter will  agree  to  remain  In  the  service  suf- 
ficiently long  for  the  Government  to  obtain 
a  noticeable  return  upon  Its  Investment  In 
them  In  the  form  of  time,  training,  and  ex- 
pense In  my  opinion.  It  Is  In  line  with 
good  social  practice  and  public  policy  for  the 
employee  to  bind  himself  to  his  job  in  ap- 
preciative recognition  and  In  due  proportion 
to  the  extent  to  which  Government  has  ex- 
pended the  effort  to  make  the  service  far 
more  attractive  than  It  Is  today. 

In  making  these  remarks,  I  am  not  differ- 
entiating between  young  men  and  young 
women,  because  the  latter  should  be  given 
fully  the  same  opportunities  in  the  expecta- 
tion that  they  Intend  to  exert  their  best  ef- 
forts to  carve  their  careers  with  the  custom- 
ary aspirations,  of  course,  that  marriage  and 
homemaking  may  Intervene. 

As  replacements  for  those  whose  employ- 
ment shows  a  high  turn-over  in  the  early 
vears  of  service,  I  believe  the  Government 
should  provide  Itself  with  stand-by  facilities. 
This  Is  to  say  that  for  every  newcomer  who 
departs  the  service,  the  Government  should 
find  means  of  providing  a  quick  replacement. 
There  are  those  conditions  which  we  see 
today  which  are  not  good  for  Government 
or   the   individual.     We   hear   charges   and 
countercharges  on   who.  In   high   positions, 
la  subversive,  and  professional  societies  are 
marshalled    In   defense  of   certain   of   their 
fellows    who    are    accused    of    lackadaisical 
loyalty,  which  loyalty.  In  the  opinion  of  some. 
U  only   relative.     I   believe  we  have  exag- 
gerated  this  demand  for  loyalty.    The  hard 


core  of  Government  personnel  Is  entirely 
reliable  from  all  viewpolnU  and  the  civilian 
Government  Is  In  completely  safe  bands. 
Personally.  1  am  perfectly  willing  to  leave 
the  determination  of  the  loyalty  factors  to 
the  President,  .'ust  as  we  have  already  done, 
and  to  continue  to  appropriate  thoae 
amounts  Indicated  to  assist  him  In  carrying 
out  the  program 

Recently,  you  will  recall,  the  Government 
has  recognized  Its  responsibility  toward  Its 
emplovees  bv  enacting  Public  Law  426.  tbe 
new  retirement  act.  of  which  1  am  the  proud 
coauthor.  To  me.  this  Is  merely  recognizing 
the  responsibility  toward  personnel  which 
Is  only  common  justice.  It  Is  the  hope  of 
thc«e  of  us  on  the  committee  that  this  leg- 
islation will  go  far  toward  further  pro- 
moting the  morale  of  Government  employees 
that  thev  may  do  a  better  job  and  that,  in 
turn,  they  will  recognlae  their  responsibility 
to  Government  itself. 

Responsibility  between  employer  and  em- 
ployees further  extends  to  the  phase  of  ad- 
vancement within  the  service.     It  seems  to 
me   that    promotions  from   within   must   be 
further  recognized  to  the  end  that,  unless 
there   are   persons   outside  the   service   with 
extreme  and  sensitive  skills  without  which 
the  Government  would  be  the  definite  loser, 
promotions  should  not  go  to  those  not  al- 
ready  within   the  service.     It  should   be  a 
definite  activation   within   the  Government 
to  further  recognize  the  Interest  of  the  Gov- 
ernment In  this  direction.    There  Is  an  acute 
need    for    positive,    within -service    training 
programs  whereby   practically  all  personnel 
are  on  a  training  schedule,  either  training 
others  below  them  to  succeed  to  higher  posi- 
tions or  being   trained  themselves  '.o  move 
upward   on    an   escalator   system.     The   de- 
tails  of    this   kind    of   program    have    been 
discussed  InformsUy  from  time  to  time  yet. 
to  my   knowledge,  there  has  not  been  any 
adequate  recognition  of  Its  need. 

It  Is  true  that  some  may  say  that  the 
Congress  should  lake  the  Initiative  and  pro- 
vide the  funds.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
Congress  should  be  presented  with  a  con- 
crete training  program.  There  have  been 
programs  of  necessity  to  train  personnel 
most  of  which,  however,  have  been  brought 
about  by  the  stress  of  war.  There  are  others 
for  individual  profit  but  the  Government  has 
not  yet  stepped  In  and  done  Its  own  service- 
wide  training  job. 

The    Government    Is    a    business   sepjarate 
and   apart   from   other  kinds  of  businesses. 
It  does  things  differently.     lU  methods  are 
such  that  one  may  not  directly  step  In  from 
a  position  outside  the  Government  and  be 
completely  oriented.     There  are  other  Gov- 
ernment   functions    undupllcated     In     any 
other  line  of  human  endeavor.    These  differ- 
ences need  to  be  recognized  and  the  train- 
ing programs  should  be  geared  accordingly. 
I  should  like  to  hear  from  those  In  posi- 
tions to  present  a  concrete  program  In  order 
that   our   committee   may   have   the   oppor- 
tunity  to  give  It  full   consideration   and.  I 
believe.  Its  full  sanction.     It  would  be  best 
to  follow  this  approach  in  view  of  the  need 
for    obtaining    substantive     legislation     on 
which  the  Approprlatlona  Committee  could 
base    the    granting    of    funds   necessary    to 
implement  the  program 

We  In  the  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service 
Committee  recognize  our  otallgstlon  toward 
Government  employees  and  their  dependents 
because  they  are  engaged  In  operating  the 
world's  largest  civilian  business  which  In- 
cludes approximately  half  a  million  em- 
ployees in  the  postal  field  service  and  42.000 
poet  offices  throughout  the  United  States, 
Its  possssslons,  and  Territories. 

We  knew  we  are  engaged  In  important 
committee  work  when  It  U  reallaed  that,  to 
this  committee,  has  been  reposed  the  re- 
sponsibility for  legUlatlng  for  the  Bureau  of 
tbe  Censtis,  which  Bureau  Is  the  fact-gather- 
ing branch  of  the  Gcvemment,  having  to  do 
with  the  vital  sutlstlcs  of  the  entire  po|m- 
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(ixnmltteee  In  CoagiMi  we  becom- 
apectaltaed    In    thatr   wope    and 
Today    we   have   the   benefit   of 
on   whom   we   can   call  for 
data.     It  haa  been  found  neceaaary 
raenit    thla    ■■latanrn    becauae    of    the 
cootpla  Ity  of  Oowmtawomnl  and  the  shortened 
which  Coogreaa  now   aUowa   Itaelf 
(fcm  Its  functlona  each  year.    Today 
imlttaae  and  fewer  com- 
ta  but  w«  alao  have  more 
and.  conaeiiuently.  more  sub- 
aaalgnments.    The  staff  functlona 
eontmttMa  are  atlll  In  the  czperimenul 
need  yet  to  prove  their  worth  but 
the  opinion  that  such  services  are 
the  Inrettuiifent. 
a«r«  again  we  have  an  example  of 
OOMmiBent's  reaponalblllty  toward  Its  em- 
eapcctally   un   our   Poet  O0lce   and 
84rTtce  Committee  where  all  who  de- 
recelve  adrlce  and  such  servlcea  as 
available.     Our     committee,     without 
has  the  greatcat  mall  traffic  and 
the  greatest  telephone  rclatlonahlpa 
public  of  any  other  committee  o( 
have  knowledge. 

Intcroetcd  in  studying  the  testimony 

L  F.  Knetpp.  the  executive  ofllcer  of 

<»^iilntlc»i  of  profeaatanal  employee* 

Depejrtment     of     Agriculture.     Mr. 

appeared  before  our  subcommittee. 

I  was  a  member,  to  dlacusa  salarlaa 

Oov^mment  employment.     Mr.  Knelpp  la 

iiltant  Chief  of  the  Foreat  Senr- 

itlAed  wttb  that  bureau  from   IMM 


during 
aaoM  sklary 


alaugb<  erbouae 


the  point  that  t«6  a  week  U  the 

Federal  profa«tanal  worker  s  salary. 

tune,  he  mentiooed  skUled  labor 

from  m  to  100  a  week.    He  farther 

the  M6-a-we«k  average  ta  sufllctent 

buy  one  suit  of  clothee  for  a  man. 

the  further  Ane  point  that 

I  eneraUy  eoooeded  tbat  our  deetlnlea 

nd  upon  tba  tfeealopmenu  In  the 

Tet  a  yaoBg  pbyalclat  with  a  doc- 

obtataed  after  an  laveetment  of 

In   eoUeg*   traialag.   can    expect. 

bla  drat  few  weeks  of  work,  about  the 

aa  that  received  by  tbe  average 

worker.    If  be  ta  brilliant  and 

a  moderately  to|>-fUght  scientist,  he 

tually.    hope    to   earn    perhapa    as 

a  Waahtngton  bricklayer.    A  cbeml- 

will  start  at  about  the  same 

ot  the  average  kettleman  In  a 

If   be  la  dlUgent.   he  can 

the  end  of  4  or  5  years,  to  make  aa 

us  the  average  coal  miner. " 

the  committee,  recognise  thie  aa  an 

It  may  wall  be  that  educa- 

ao  ualvcraal  and  eosnmon- 

l^t  tbe  aupply  of  peraonnel  from  the 

Is  creating  a  bear  market,  to  use  a 


Q»a|  better  i— Ihnda  are  found.  It  wculd 

to  be  neceaaary  to  angags  In  a  highly 

■aiaetl^  proceea  ot  recruiting,  elmllar  to  the 

I  BMQttoned  at  the  outset,  in  oonpa- 

nth  tbe  larger  iMlwcnea  who.  until 

hi  ive  dMMUMMI  aad.  lb  ■•ny  eaaa.  ob- 

Lhe  beat  avaUabI*  baouee  ot  the  keen- 

ta   they   have   to 


to  me   that    It 
your  orgaalaatlon.  both  prafeeatonal 
to  begla  taking  stock :  Juat  where 
stand   In  thla  brftve.  new   postwar 
and  Is  ycur  locattoo  In  the  vast  pic- 


ture a#  human  endeavor  In  proper  relation 
to  the  eontrlbutlon  you  are  making  to  the 
sueoaae  of  your  )ob  and  to  tbe  contribution 
the  Oovemment  Ls  making  In  expectation  of 
that  aueeeaa. 

I  know  that  there  are  some  scientific  and 
profeaalonal  groupa  in  Government  working 
throtigh  their  profeaalonal  societies  and  other 
aaeoclatlcma  to  bring  about  adequate  recog- 
nition of  quality  workmanahlp.  If.  In  your 
belief.  Government  haa  moved  slowly  In  this 
field,  the  acceleration  may  T*eU  come  from 
your  side  of  the  table. 

of  you  will  remember  In  ISKO  the 
eommlttee  conducted  hearings  In  the 
Supreme  Court  Building  to  determine  what 
was  taking  place  In  the  field  of  profeaalonal- 
Ixm  In  the  Government.  A  great  deal  of 
Information  waa  adduced  In  the  legal  pro- 
feaaton,  as  well  as  sclentl&c  and  related  ac- 
tivities. However,  we  were  In  the  defense 
period  at  that  time  and  tbe  whole  dlacua- 
skm  resolved  Itaelf  largely  into  an  academic 
matter  and.  so  far  aa  I  know,  there  have  been 
few  concrete  conclusions  carried  out  despite 
the  numerous  findings  and  many  reconunen- 
datlona  reexiltlng  from  the  conunit  tee's 
studiea. 

I  believe  It  now  Is  time  to  have  appointed 
another  such  committee  which  might  be 
more  heavily  weighted  from  the  scientific 
field,  now  that  we  are  living  in  an  age  of 
nuclear  physics  and  the  splitting  of  mole- 
cules and  atoms,  radar  and  Jet  propulsion  and 
many  other  of  the  Buck  Rogers'  type  of 
devices  It  la  time  for  you  to  take  stock — 
It  Is  time  for  the  Government  to  do  Uke- 


The  whole  prooedur*  might  well  take  the 
form  of  a  joint  ooaamtaslon  on  which  oould 
be  represented  tbe  leglalatlve  branch,  the 
executive  branch  and  from  among  the  latter 
In  tbair  balds  those  In  Industry  snd  on  the 
campOMS  and  in  tbe  laboratorlea  who  can 
preeent  the  best  product  of  active  minds 
that  the  Government  and  the  people,  their 
employees  and  the  world  at  large,  may  have 
the  full  benefit  of  this  constructive  discus- 
sion. Perhaps  the  Reed  committee  waa 
created  a  few  years  too  soon  or  a  few  years 
too  late.  It  concluded  Its  work  at  a  time 
when  It  waa  least  poaslble  to  carry  into  exe- 
cution the  fine  features  of  its  report. 

And.  in  lu  dellberatlona.  this  Joint  com- 
mission might  well  explore  the  whole  field 
of  responsibility,  esch  to  the  other.  We  in 
the  legislative  branch  are  moat  likely  to 
hear  trom  those  who  want  their  righu  In 
Govammcnt  aervlce  spelled  out  letter  by 
letter  and  syllable  by  syllable,  with  the  ac- 
etmZ  OB  the  proper  syllable.  This  Is  good — 
It  ibiMM  be  done.  I  hope  we  never  eome  to 
the  time  when  we  don't  talk  about  rights. 
We  can  also  talk  sbout  prlvUegec  but  we 
must  alao  give  to  «nployeee  what  balance 
there  shall  be  tn  the  scales  when  we  weigh 
reapooslbUltlee  and  rlghU.  with  equal  accent 
upon  each. 


AMrtti  by  Hon.  Akzaader  W3ey,  of 
Wiscoatin,  B«for«  Witcoasin  State  Tele- 
phone Associatioa 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALEXANDER  WILEY 

or  wacojtso* 
Dt  THX  SSNATT  OP  THX  UmTXD  STATES 

Friday.  May  21  (le(Hslatlt€  day  of 
Thursday.  May  20 > .  194i 

Mr  WILEY  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Appendix  of  the  Ricoro  an  addNgg 
which  I  delivered  at  Madison.  Wla..  be- 
fore tbe  Wisconsin  State  Telephone  As- 
sociation. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Sancs  TO  Amssica  and  tbs  Woblo 

I  want  to  express  my  deep  appreciation  to 
your  distinguished  ofllcers  and  to  your  mem- 
bers for  the  privilege  of  addressing  you  hers 
today.  It  Is  a  pleasure  from  many  stand- 
points— to  meet  old  friends  In  your  able  or- 
ganization and  to  make  new  onea  to  return 
to  Madison  so  near  the  dste  of  cur  State 
centennial,  and  to  discuss  with  you  some 
of  the  mutual  problems  that  we  fsce  in 
America  in  thU  year  of  1M8. 

OKvonoN  or  tklcphonc  coicrAMics  to  sxavica 
I  thought  that  I  might  take  as  my  theme 
a  little  motto  that  I  ssw  on  one  of  your  bul- 
letins. "Service  first."  Certainly,  there  are 
few  organlxaUona  like  the  telephone  com- 
panlss  of  Wisconsin  and  throughout  tbe 
Nation,  which  have  fulfilled  that  motto  more 
devotedly  than  you  hare.  All  during  tbe 
wartime  and  postwar  era.  with  isbor  costs 
mounting,  with  msterlsl  scarce,  with  taxes 
high,  vrlth  a  shortage  of  skilled  operators 
and  repairmen,  with  a  tremendous  burden 
of  telephone  calls  and  with  a  hundred  other 
problaoBB  which  you  know  better  than  I.  you 
evidenced  your  devotion  to  the  public  wel- 
fare, to  the  community  Interest  by  keeping 
the  calls  going  through  In  spite  of  all  the 
dUBcultlea  you  faced. 

oca  Biu.  or  osucations 
I  think  that  your  spirit  Is  one  that  all  of 
us  might  follow  in  our  personal  affairs  and 
the  affairs  of  sUte  and  nation,  and  yes.  the 
world.  Tou  and  I  have  heard  much  ot  what 
the  world  owee  us  in  recent  years.  We  have 
heard  much  about  the  wonderful  rights  and 
benefita  of  American  cltlaenshlp.  but  we 
haven't  beard  much  about  the  obllgatlona 
of  American  citizenship,  the  obligations  to 
serve  the  common  welfare. 

Let  us  then  consider  the  bill  of  obliga- 
tions that  you  and  I  have  tn  this  atomic  age. 
accompanying  our  Bill  of  Rights. 

To  the  degree  thst  you  and  I  fulfill  o\ir 
bill  of  obligations  in  personal  affairs,  to 
that  degree  our  city.  State,  and  Nation,  will 
be  able  to  fulfill  their  respective  responsi- 
bilities. 

Certainly,  in  this  age  of  technology  where 
men  and  natlona  are  ever  more  dependent 
upoD  one  another.  It  Is  essential  that  we 
raeogBlae  our  community  of  Interest  and 
our  eooununlty  of  responsibility.  No  man 
lives  unto  himself  alone,  particularly  in  these 
technological  times. 

Over  the  years,  it  bss  been  my  plessure  to 
receive  many  communications  from  your  or- 
ganisation and  Its  members,  to  meet  with 
your  oAoers  and  delegatiuns.  and  dlacuss 
with  you  the  problems  that  affect  Wlaconsin's 
teiephooe  eompentea. 

mwaaaTAWpnio   rr   cowcaxss   or   compant's 
rwomLMMM 

I  do  want  you  to  know  that  Congreea  Is 
not  unswars  of  ths  problems  which  ths 
Nation's  teiephooe  companies,  particularly 
small  indspendent  telephone  exchsnges, 
face.  I  want  you  to  know  that  this  particu- 
lar legialator  can  apprecUte  the  dUBcultiea 
which  you  experience.  After  all.  you  are  a 
public  utility,  whose  rates,  whose  services. 
wboss  operating  practices  and  expenses  ars 
subject  to  close  scrutiny  and  regulation  by 
public  oacials.  Tou  are  faced  with  the 
problem  of  competing  for  labor  In  the  labor 
market  and  of  paying  wagea  which  you  can 
stand  under  your  present  financial  set-up. 
which  will  neither  be  too  high  for  you  to 
t>ear  nor  too  low.  and  which  will  t>e  in  ac- 
cordance with  wage  practlcee  in  your  par- 
ticular area. 

I  believe  that  the  Congress  should  be  very 
careful  in  attempting  to  astsbltsh  uniform 
for  thess  48  varied  Statea.  We 
tbat  the  cost  of  living  varies  tre- 
mendoualy  in  rural  and  urban  areas  and 
among  different  States,  and  It  Is  difficult,  if 
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not  impossible,  for  some  bureaucrat  In  Wash- 
ington to  decide  Just  what  the  wage  stand- 
ard should  be  In  Madison,  or  Mllwsvikee,  or 
Rscine.  or  Oshkosh.  or  Appleton.  or  Green 
Bay.  or  Superior,  or  anywhere  else  in  our 
State.  We  who  believe  In  the  free-enter- 
prUe  system  believe  that  It  should  be  prin- 
cipally governed  by  the  natural  laws  of  sup- 
ply and  demand  as  affecting  the  product  and 
as  aOecilng  labor  and  every  other  Item  in  our 
economic  set-up. 

PSCBLEMS  FACED  BT    LEGlSLATO«S 

I  know  that  you  in  turn  have  an  appre- 
ciation and  understanding  of  the  problenu 
which  we  In  Washington  face.  Sometimes 
you  may  get  a  bit  impatient  at  delays  by  the 
Congress  In  taking  action  on  specific  sub- 
jects. Sometimes  you  may  feel  that  the  Con- 
grers  is  arbitrary  In  Its  approech.  Yet.  I  know 
ihPt  you  will  bear  In  mind  the  tact  that 
ric:ht  now  there  are  8,000  bills  pending  be- 
fore the  Senate  and  House  and  that  these 
bills  cover  the  pamut  from  A  to  Z  of  every 
subject  of  American  political  and  social  and 
economic  life. 

To  give  an  illustration,  before  the  Judi- 
ciary Committee,  of  vfhlch  I  am  chairman. 
we  have  received  over  1.200  bills,  of  which 
we  have  processed  well  over  700.  B?fore  the 
ond  of  the  Eightieth  Congress,  we  Intend  to 
clear  our  docket  so  that  no  one  will  ever 
say  that  this  particular  committee  was  negli- 
gent In  Its  duties  to  the  American  people. 
In  that  Judiciary  Committee  alone,  we  re- 
ceive bills  pertaining  to  the  Federal  Judi- 
ciary, to  antitrust  laws,  civil  rights,  patents, 
•  immigration,  naturalization,  nominations  to 
the  Judiciary,  legal  codes,  administration  of 
the  courts,  and  many  other  problems.  We 
are  trying  to  be  adequate  to  them,  as  I  know 
you  are  trying  to  be  adequate  to  your  prob- 
lems. 

THE    NETB    FOR    HABD    WOSK 

But  Whether  you  are  In  Washington.  D.  C. 
or  in  Madison  or  anywhere  else,  there  la  one 
universal  answer  to  your  problems  and  mine— 
and  that  is  the  answer  of  work.  Let  us  never 
forget  that  Let  us  never  fall  for  the  phony, 
alien  Idea  that  Congress,  by  legislation,  can 
accomplUh  the  millennium  or  that  someone 
can  do  for  us  a  Job  that  we  should  do  for  our- 
relves.  It  Ukes  sweat  to  accomplish  any- 
thing that  is  good  in  life.  It  takes  work  on 
the  part  of  the  people  In  the  traditional 
American  manner  rather  than  a  wave  of  the 
legislative  wand  in  Washington.  D.  C  .  or  an 
order  signed  by  some  official  in  the  Nation's 
Capital  or  In  the  State  capital. 

NEXO    rot    NATIONAL    tTNITT 

We  are  coming  up  to  Important  electiona 
in  our  State  and  Nation— the  next  few 
months  will  see  the  air  filled  with  political 
charges  and  countercharges,  with  acctisatlons 
and  claims  and  perhaps  discussion  of  per- 
sonalities. 

But  "let's  keep  our  eyes  on  t^e  ball."  so  to 
spaak.  Let  us  never  forget  that  we  are  all 
Americans— whatever  our  political  faith, 
whatever  our  race  or  creed  or  color  or  land 
of  origin  and  then,  when  the  political  show 
is  over  and  the  people  have  come  to  the 
polls  m  November,  lets  draw  our  ranks  to- 
gether and  stand  before  the  world  with  tradi- 
tional American  unity. 

Tou  and  I  miut  remember  that  every  single 
deed  and  every  single  word  performed  or 
uttered  on  the  American  scene  U  closely 
watched  by  the  people  of  the  world.  They 
are  looking  to  us  for  guidance  and  direction. 
They  are  noting  our  strengths  and  weaknesses 
and  It  U  up  to  you  and  to  me  to  give  ih^m 
the  light  that  they  are  seeking.  That  is  a 
part  of  our  responsibility,  of  our  obllga;lou8 
to  serve  the  world. 

nvisioN  or  uunsruu  wacx  act 
I  know  that  two  particular  problems  these 
days  are  especially  on  your  mind.  The  first 
is  with  regard  to  the  revision  of  the  Fair 
Labor  Standards  Act.  which  is  now  being  con- 
sidered in  the  Senate  Labor  Committee  by 
a  subcommittee,  which  is  reviewing  Sena- 


tor Ball's  bill.  S.  2386.  and  the  bill  by  Sena- 
tor Thomas  of  Utah.  S.  2082.  I  understand 
that  Senator  Balls  bill  is  somewhat  more 
flexible  than  the  latter  measure  and  retains 
a  clause  exempting  operators  In  central  offices 
serving  less  than  SOO  telephones,  which  is 
presently  tn  effect  under  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act. 

I  am  not  a  member  of  the  Senate  Labor 
Committee,  but  I  have  not  hesitated  to  make 
recommendations  to  It  in  the  past  and  I  try 
to  follow  lU  work  with  close  attention.    Court 
decisions  In  recent  years,  as  well  as  executive 
branch  Interpretations,  have  emphasized  the 
necessity  for  a  reappraisal  of  the  Minimum 
Wage  and  Overtime  Act.  If  It  Is  to  be  adequate 
to  present-day  needs  for  business  expansion, 
freedom,  and  enterprise.     I  believe   that  In 
this  FLS  Act.  as  In  all   legislation,  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  Federal  Government  is  to 
create  an  atmosphere  and  to  create  condi- 
tions under  which   business   enterprise   can 
best  develop.     I  think  that  we  have  recog- 
nized the  falsity  of  the  19G3's  concept  that 
It   Is   the   business  of  Government   to  crack 
down  upon  business,  to  regiment  business. 
to    direct    business    along    channels    which 
Wathington  bureaucrats  detern\lne  as  best  In 
the  Nation's  interest. 


TAXES  ON  COMMUNICATIONS 

But   there   Is  another  particular   concern 
which  I  know  has  caused  real  anxiety  and 
problems  In  yotu-  mind,  and  that  is  the  pres- 
ent   telephone   service   tax   which    levies   an 
excise  amount  of  15  percent  on  local  service 
calls   costing   over   25   cenU.     This   act   was 
placed    In   effect   during    wartime   as    a   war 
measure,  in  order  to  raise   needed  revenue. 
The  question  now  is  whether  or  not  this  levy 
Is   necessary   In   the   postwar   era.     Can   our 
Federal  revenues  stand  withdrawal  of  what 
Is  obviously   a    very   burdensome   tax?     Can 
we    redefine   "luxury"    to   exclude    telephone 
service?     We  all  know  that  telephone  service 
is  definitely  not  a  luxury  since  communica- 
tions are  so  absolutely  essential  to  personal 
and  to  business  life.     Of   course,   the  com- 
mimlcations  tax  Is  a  part  of  a  whole  network 
of  other  excise  taxes  which  may  have  to  be 
considered  with  It. 

In  taxes  particularly.  I  believe  that  It  is  the 
business  of  Government  to  help  private  busi- 
ness  to  fulfill   Its   functions   without   need- 
lessly   burdensome    levies.     While    we    must 
meet    our    tremendous    national    debt    and 
other  obligations,  obviously  In  some  cases  the 
levying  of  taxes  does  not  help  Uncle  Sams 
fiscal  problem  but  rather  hurts  it.  because  It 
hurts  private  enterprise,  prevents  expansion 
and  thus.  In  the  long  run.  prevents  the  ac- 
cumulation of  more  revenue  for  Uncle  Sam. 
On   this  Issue,   as  on   all   other   Issues.   I 
would  like  you  to  feel  that  my  office  and  I, 
in  Washington,  are  ready  to  serve  you  at  all 
times,  to  get  the  benefit  of  yotir  counsel  and 
Judgment,  to  Uke  up  your  problems  with 
congressional     committees     and     executive 
agencies,  to  supply  you  important  Informa- 
tion, and  otherwise  to  fiUflll  our  obligations. 
That   returns   us   now   to   this   matter   of 
obligations.     As    United    SUtes    Senator    I 
have  felt  that  It  U  my  business.  In  effect,  to 
place  service   first  as  my   motto,  and   have 
sought  to  fulfill  that  motto  during  my  9  years 
in  the  Senate. 

What,  then,  are  our  individual  responsi- 
bilities and  what  Is  the  responsibility  of  our 
Nation  In  this  atomic  age? 

INDIVIDtJAL    CrnZENS     BISPONSIBIUTT 

I  feel  that  the  individual  citizen's  respon- 
sibility is  manyfold: 

1.  First  off.  I  believe  It  is  his  responsibility 
to  play  an  important,  constructive  role  In 
hU  own  local  community,  to  help  contribute 
to  community  health  and  prosperity,  to  help 
create  Jobs  or  businesses  or  to  expand  our 
standard  of  living,  to  make  of  hU  community 
the  cleanest,  finest  possible  place  In  which 
to  live.  In  which  to  raise  his  cbUdren  and 
others'  children. 


DISPLATINO  AMERICAN  L07ALT1ES 

2.  I  feel  that  It  U  up  to  each  Individual 
cltlaen   to  display   the   traditional   loyalties 
and  allegiances  of  American  cltlxens,  alle- 
giance to  Ood.  allegiance  to  country,  alle- 
giance  to   the    principles   which   made   our 
Nation  great.     To  do  this  obviously  we  must 
understand  the  foundation  principles  of  our 
Republic,  the  Constitution  and   the  Bill  of 
Rights,  to  understand  their  meaning  In  our 
times.     It   Is  essential.  I  believe,   that  each 
of  us  should  have  a  real  understanding  o! 
each  of  the  Constitution's  provisions  and  of 
our  system  of  checks  and  balances,  If  we  are 
to  fulfill  our  functions  as  Intelligent.  pubUc- 
spirited  citizens  In  these  times     That's  why. 
for    example.    I've    been    sendlnw    to    honor 
graduate-s    of    each    of    our    Wifconsln    high 
schools— in  Madison  and  elsewhere— a  copy 
of  a  book  on  the  United  States  Constitu- 
tion—the  civic  bible  of   America— with  my 
compliments. 

M.\.NIFE^TINC  SPntrrtJAL   TSTTIHS 

3.  In  our  personal  lives— ycurs  and  mine- 
It  Is  up  to  us  to  radiate  constructive  quali- 
ties, to  manliest  the  peace,  the  harmony,  the 
Joy.  the  wholesomeness.  which  were  meant 
to  be  ours  as  children  of  one  universal  Ood 
All  about  us  we  feel  the  Infiuence  of  nega- 
tive forces,  we  feel  the  Impact  of  doubters 
and  scoffers  and  pessimists  predicting  new 
depressions,  foreseeing  new  wars,  and  all  soru 
of  other  calamities. 

You  and  I  don't  help  matters  If  we  aggra- 
vate with  our  gloom  those  present  conditions 
which  are  admittedly  serlotu.  but  which  are 
not  Impossible  to  solve.  We  don't  help  by 
manifesting  unhapplnes.s,  mls'  y  or  woe.  but 
we  do  help  by  keeping  a  smile  on  our  faces 
and  a  "song  In  our  hearts.'  by  going  abcut 
our  dally  business,  knowing  that  we  are  going 
to  be  adequate  to  our  problems,  knowing  that 
we  are  going  to  solve  them  in  the  American 
way  as  all  preceding  generations  of  Ameri- 
cans have  solved  their  problems. 

You  know  I  wrote  a  little  book,  which  some 
of  you  may  have  read,  entitled  "Laughing 
With  Congress."  trying  to  get  across  this 
Idea.  It  Is  the  idea  that  even  so  vital  an 
organization  as  Congress  with  all  lu  grim 
problems— the  atomic  bomb,  housing,  foreign 
policy  high  prices — even  Congress  needs  s 
wholesome  laugh  now  and  then  in  order  to 
maintain  Its  balance  and  perspective.  So 
let  s  keep  smiling  and  roll  the  dark  clouds 
away.  That's  practical,  horse-sense  phi- 
losophy. 


KXAMPLX  or  snncs  »t  Wisconsin  rxoNxxas 
Certainly,  the  men  and  women  who  built 
Wisconsin,  the  pioneers  who  hacked  their 
ways  through  the  wilderness,  who  tullt  their 
rough-hewn  log  cabins,  who  cleared  the  soil, 
who  reared  their  children  amidst  privation, 
certainly  these  Badger  pioneers  knew  what 
It  was  to  fulfill  the  bill  of  obligations  They 
didn't  seek  to  serve  self  alone;  they  sought 
to  serve  their  fellowman  and  all  those  who 
were  to  follow.  They  planted  seeds,  laid 
foundations,  and  you  and  I  have  grown  with- 
in the  shade  of  those  trees  they  planted,  and 
we  have  built  upon  the  foundations  which 
they  laid. 

May  it  be  said  of  us  in  future  times  that 
we.    In    turn,    planted    seeds    and    laid    still 
stronger  foundations  for  a  still  brighter  to- 
morrow  of    the   Wisconsin    and    America   to . 
come. 

But  It  is  not  enough  that  you  and  I  each 
fulfill  cur  individual  citizens'  roles  Va  thU 
Republic.  It  Is  important  that  our  beloved 
America  fulfill  her  role  In  this  sorely  con- 
fused and  stricken  world. 

AMXaUCA'S  BOLE  OF  LEACEB8HIP 

Make  no  mistake  about  it.  America  has 
been  precipitated  to  leadership  among  the 
nations  of  earth.  We  have  no  alternative  but 
to  lead.  Since  the  end  of  the  Second  World 
War.  we  have  invested  over  $30  OOO.OOOjDOO  IB 
postwar  recovery  and  rehabilitation.  Ten 
and  I  both  know  that  unf(»tunatalf  a  -— 
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•Idnrab;  •  unount  of  this  »\tm  may  Dot  tuiT« 
U  in  th«  bwt  purpoM*  and  may.  to 
ttttl.    bav*    tM«n    aquaiulcrad.      W« 
11  »t  «•  havt  ctxniiuttcd  postwar  policy 
MOh  aa  falUac  to  otaraai  tb«  a«l«- 
iJBliiliiriTi  n  of  tiM  Bionay  whlcb 
«•  IHV  I  ftMo.    At  tb«  MBM  una.  «•  racof- 
nkM  tl|at  ow  vrtMto  postwar  foreign  p<4lcy 
a  a  iMBbU,  a  rUk.  and  a  r«iculat«d 
prtfsnt  a  third  urrlbis  worWI  w«» 
balp  halt  ths  march  uf  ouromunlMB. 
of  ttet  fambla  has  alraady  paid  off 
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know 
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lotn 
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IB  lulr  whsrs  ths  Communut  (urcsa  sul* 
vsry  ssTtuus  Mt-baek  at  ths  poUs,  but 
tfcsrs  1  tu  bs  oUfT  tiiaiismss  soayng. 
Otof^wly.  I  <«•••  "M^  «»^  Amsrlcai 
poitey  ahooM  MOilai  sMituiTsir  of 
KtviM  vUta.  Ob  tiM  WBtrary.  yuu  and  I 
Imv  tM«<Mt«MathaMiMBioil&  ths 
vatM  1  \  m»M»  •aaihm  bmb  pvpsliMtlf  da- 

I»  on  a  f  !»«••  lartssss.  tnstMd  «l  loM- 
Us  owu  rssuuress  and  hla  o«B  ^^t^m 
sss  bim  thnMifh.    What  I  do  ombb 
ona  ftvs  untold  amounts  of 
ths  spkntual   Tttallty 
BsrlOB  %h»  Uuid  uf  pMcs 
_tlla.    BmB  of  us  has  rsla- 

or   ffrlMMto  Of   aequalnuncss. 

Ton  aili  I  MB  wntc  to  ttSMrtiativts  Ulltnf 

v»ura3i  graiipt.  to  fwlwal 
BMy  hi  »•  IMS  wMli  laltov  ortx 

It  ks  up  to  us  to  play  our  rots  In 
m  oftfar  to  impMt  tbdir  forttf n 
witB  rtiht  thirttati  AmarMMi 
•f  miiPBi  aa^  litaftt. 

MMNi  UMll  M  UMM,  I 
WMUofoMlfB- 
M»MI«WM|UMM 


to  UMMift  fe«  •nt  M  aMtsb  for  your 

I  ttsnMM  to  UMM  MBMMBta.     It   bM 
r<a|  ttMttl  to  |H  tamiHf  VtUi  fOV 
t  Imp*  that  t  BMy  havt  ths  pisastvt 
Mkslon  again. 

ivMto,  I  rapsBi.  I  «Mt  you  to 

~     la  4rr.  ■MUto  Oiw  Build- 

ihtncton,  o  c    la  yaw  aflaa.    Tou 

and  my  staff  to  WaiMBgtoa  la  ordar 

yoo.  to  sarvr  ths  ttau  and  ths  Na- 

I  bops  that  yt.u  wont  hssltats  at 

lo  aall  upon  us  whsnsvsr  ws  can 

aformatlon  or  assutancs  or  aid  to  you 
matt«rs  affsctlng  national  affairs  or 
■aoaal  aCatoa.  Wa  ara  trytnff  to  do  our 
aa«  ta  falilltof  aw  oblifatioDS  as  I 
pou  wUl  ooattnua  to  do  your  grand  Job 
inc  your  obllcatlona  to  ths  peopls 
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or 

HON.  NOAH  M.  MASON 


or  uxiNoia 


THI  HOUSI  OP  KanUBOKNTATXYB 

Monday.  May  24,  19U 


MASON.      Mr.    Speaker,    under 

to  extend  my  remarfci.  I  wish  to 

printed  In  the  Ricoio  one  news 

and    two   articles   by   George   B. 

_    which  have  appeared  durtng 

)Bst  few  days  In  the  Washington 

Herald.    Tbey  follow: 


irraa    tha 


W^klngtan 
May  21.  IMS  I 


Herald    of 


OOUT   TAfT.   SATS    WaTT^ 

, ta  iMt  night  was  charged 

tiM  rcsalta  of  ita  annual  poU 

ssrrtca  to  order 
Tarr  (Bepub- 
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lu^)  of  Ohio   a  candldaU  for  ths  Bspub-  For  the  Rous*  of  RapressnUtlTs*.  «»•  ftra* 

SSI  fSaSliLtii  ^mlnatlon.  A^*  for  flrst  eholoa  among  ths  Waahlngton 

^hs  charts  was  mads  by  Osorga  •oboUky  nswiwrltsra.  stc .  shows: 

tn  ths  column  hs  conducts  in  this  Bswa-      Hartsr *• 

paper     gofcolaky  eltsd  figures  to  show  that      latoB ..........——-—— • 

Ummtm^^nt  IfBorad  ths  vota  of  aa  Wadi«      Ralltek .^........-.....— -     3 

bMtoa  aswapapartoan  and  sobm  300  news*  josMartin..............—— ••••—••     * 

p«psradltor«  Dirkssn I 

Iba  prlaa  was  awardsd  by  ihs  magazlns  .^^  Hatlon-wlds  poll  of  dally  nswapapar 

to  laoatflr  Baaxurr  (Democrat)  of  Esntucky  ^^xan  for  ths  flrst  flvs  for  flfst  cholcs  abowa: 

MMI  to  Ssprasenutlvs  Uaaraa  (mapuWloan)  M.mn                                                     47 

of  |ia.sach\jsstu.    Tlw  awaM  aarrlad  a  gtfl     J?«  Jf»'"» S 

of  glOMO  to  saob  wtaaar  to  ba  gi^an  to     »J*^r JJ 

pobMa  BWpesas  th.y  select  wV^^ 14 

Tha  prSTmachinsfy   la  oomplsU.     Ths      «°"2f iS 

awards  are  mada  by  a  aoBimUtoa  of  SO.  wbl«b      «•»•<'* ; V':*:":*"':::''    " 

this  year  waa  baadatf  br  W%9  MuMon.  morts  Regarding  the  senatorial  prlve,  the  win- 

eaar     In  ttoa  paot  tba  aommHtoa  bas  fol-  nar  on  ths  basts  of  both  thsss  polU  would 

lowed    rseomoiaodatlona   of   Bompapwmsn  have  baan  gsnstor  Koaaav  A.  Taft.  for  tha 

and  sdltor.  in  two  potu.  raptaaaauiits  Prtto.  it  would   Us   bstween 

Thu  rear  th.  committaa.  ailaoMd  by  tha  Oiwstiai.  Htowaaa^^JwMaaTiii    In  spM* 

maaactife    ignorsd  ths  raoHtta  of  the  two  of  T*rT  a  prsfaroBoa  to  both  polls,  ths  eom- 

SIm".  Bok-flak,  rsportad.  ""^Ta.*^ a!r.nTh/^°^ J"  '^'''^ 

___  oos  poU  and  fifth  tn  the  other. 

^        ^M      iA    ,  ^..  There  Is  much  to  ba  gleanad  from  tbOM 

irrom  the  Washington  Ttmes-Kerald  of  May  ^^  ^  ^  national  Intersst  and  poptttamy, 

ai.  lMg|  ^nn  f^  10  ||„{    thsrs  will  bs  furthsr  rsfer- 

THaaa  oati  aMa  in  this  column. 

(•yOaorgal.  Sokolaky)  •— 

OolUar'i  Btagaalns  each  year  gives  a  prlaa  (From  the  Washington  Ttmes*Ktrald  of  May 

to  a  Manihar  of  the  t7nlted  atatss  aenate  and  33,  194g| 

lo  a  Maaibar  of  ths  House  ofReprsssntatives  rnwm  sats 

Along  "^.y  1  "ttTll&llnl" ■' Ifi"  -*' ^ •  "*'^*^-  <■"  ^^•"^  ■  •«*o>«*y) 

gleea  to  each  wlaner  V>  be  fflvsn  to  pvblla  Let  us  havs  a  look  at  the  advisory  Natlott* 

auiuuaas  dastgnatad  by  ths  winner  vide  poll  uf  daily  Bawtpapar  aditon  for  Iba 

Thia    raitr    the    prt»-a   w»nt    to    Atam*    W.  Ootllgr'S   pftotS.    Tftt   top    10   fOT    first    and 

Baaittav  aenator  /rum  Kenturky  and  ctiaia-  aaooad  ahoMw  for  tha  •aaalor  who  ihia  year 

Ttau  A.  Ma»?M.  Representative  from  Masaa«  profUlad   iba    most    dUtinguUhsd    isrvlaas 

ghmatta  ahovti 

■Mh  ara  abis  men,  ienator  ■Aaai.rv  haetaf  'I"'  ''*o'J« 

Ia4  bis  paHf  tor  atoay  yaars.  Representative  t~"        ..•.>■«■■■>•■•>••«■•«•  He          lO 

Higygg  liiiffiigPMtfaa  ■aatarty  inveatigation  ^          '>erf. ■*■•■•■■>•«. ■•••«•    it          M 

of  ooB^tltoRg  hi  Bbfopa  to  aoBaaotioB  wtih  ayru-aaa*»»*«*««*»»»«***««»«««    ai          as 

WM^t  Smbbw  la  a  Ogaaoavatt  HlHi^gbf  a  Re*  Mocsa*»«»««*«»»«*««*»«a*««»*«*     a            * 

pyBil^KD  ■arkiey«»sssa. ««••«■••«««••••■      0             a 

Xtt*  sst-up  sMwaMBdlng  this  prtas«gtvtng  riandsrs... ...«■•••••••■••••••      0             0 

la  eompies    Collier's  kaapa  oat  af  Haaaapl     BaU - •  j]' 

tor  a  rsprsssntatlvs  In  WaahlBfflOB,  JMBOaO.  FatfaaoB.....—...— .^.«— ...      •            *0 

Derteiu.  who  acta  as  liaison  balwMB  tha  p«b>  Oonaaliy.. ..*...••. •••••>•••••      •            ■ 

Uabera  and  a  committee  which  asakea  the  Itea.. ....... ........—.......      a             0 

selection.    This    ysar    ths    committee  qi  ih»a*  10.  tha  poll  shows  that  7  ars  Rs- 

Mtoad  by  »ie  A.  Johnston  and  eon-  publicans     Although   CoUlsrs   Igoorad   tha 

slstad  of  M  BMBbara.  newspaper  editors    judgment,   paasinf  over 

IB  orAar  to  ba  atfaqtiataly  adrlaad.  the  com.  (g^  names  to  reach  Senator  Babxi-ct.  ths 

■Uttaa  la  prt>vtdad  with  oonatoaraMe  data,  in*  ^^^  remalna  that  the  only  New  Dealer  among 

eluding  two  polls.    According  to  ths  set-up.  ^^^  jq  t«  Senator  Baskut. 

the  committee  forms  lU  own  conclusions  and  .j.^^^  received  more  votes  by  eight  than  ths 

it  may  ignore  all  the  polls  and  ail  ths  daU  ^nialnlng  nine  added  together     ThU  l«  par- 

provided.  ttcularly   significant   because   the   p<rtl    was 

Why  Colliers  bothers  busy  men  to  maks  ^j^^^  ^^  ^  Natlon-wlds  seals,  corering  ail 

tfeelalons  which  may  be.  and  thU  year  were.  ^^^  ^j  ^^^  country  and  all  ihades  of  po- 

Ifnored.  It  U  difficult  to  understand.     Per-  ^^^^^^  opinion. 

haps.  If  the  polleea  knew  that  iheu  votea  did  ^^    ^^    ^^^    ^j^^    Colliers    committee, 

not  count,  they  would  savs  themselves  ths  ^^^^   ^y   Brlc   Johnston,  chose   to  ignore 

•'°"-  ^  .»^„..  .  .w  ,  this  poll,  rejecting  Tatt.  who  rsealved   113 

The   polls   are   kept   floafidantlal  so   that  ^^^   ^^  accepting  Babxixt.  who  received 

usually  the  candidatee  for  the  prlaea  as  well  ^  ^^^^   ^  ^jmethlng  that  requires  a  better 

aa  the  public  asaume  that  the  final  decision  «m|anaUoii  than  that  tha  committee  bad 

of  OoUlera  committee  in  aome  way  reflacta  j,^^^  xo  disregard  candidates  for  the  Presl- 

ths  polls.  dency.    What,  even  if  that  is  true.  U  the  ex- 

roe  fnstance.  38  Washington  newswrlters.  ^^^  j^  disregarding  Brao  and  Ucmsk.  who 

editors.  tarcMlcastars.  and   columnuu   were  ^re  not  candidates? 

polled  this  year  in  an  -advlaory  poll  "    They  conaldermg  the  Waahlngton  newswrlters. 

were  •••"•^to  "•»»J|2^  "ff"^ J^i*£^  editors,  broadeaators.  and  columnUu.  alto. 

cbotcsa.    Twenty  CMi^ttdrtae  for  the  •^^-  gether  38  of  tbam.  Tait  received  13  as  first 

lal  prlae  appeared  and  the  top  five  for  flrst  ^^^^   ^  ^  ^^^^^  ^^^^^^   ^  ^  ^^^  ^^^^^^ 

chotce  were  aa  foUows.  BASKLrr,  S  aa  flrst  choice.  3  as  second  choice. 

Taft 12  five  aa  third  choice.    On  the  first  cholcs.  Tart 

Barklsy . >  leads  Basxixt.  4  to  1.    But  this.  too.  is  Ig- 

yisnrters-— —,—-.»-..— -————» — >      3  nored  by  the  Colller'a  committee. 

Ivea 3  IX  the  flrst  10  senatorial  names  are  studied 

Tobey    — — 2  ta  the  Waahlngton  poll.  8  out  of  10  are  Be- 

An  adTlaary  Natlon-wMa  poll  of  daily  news-  publicans:     namely.    Tait,    Plandsbs.    Ivsa. 

paper  editors  for  the  PaBatcrisl  prtas  abows  Toawr.     Faaaoaow.     RicKnnoom.     Siarra. 

for  the  top  five  aa  firat  ehotoa:  VAaaaBaaaa.  and  Wnra.    Otily  1  Democrat 

TPj^ft ,...,. .^ .  lis  appaara  among  the  first  10.  Bakkltt.  and  he 

Vandenberg..^... -«.......    4a  got  the  priae. 

Byrd •!  Thia  U  one  of  the  Moa*  swsaiiig  ahowtngn 

Mone 9  to    all    this   curtooa    prtaa   btialneaa.     Tarr 

Barfcley..... ...._——.._.—.— ..—~.      g  leads  the  field  smong  HaUon-wlde  editors. 
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lis  to  BAtxi'rrs  8.  among  Washington  news- 
men. 13  to  3.  but  BASKLrr  gcU  the  prlae. 

Precisely  what  additional  Information  did 
the  Colliers  committee  have  before  it  that 
nuuie  Senator  Babxlbt's  services  in  the  pres- 
ent SenaU  of  greaUr  distinction  than  those 
of  Senator  Taft. 

It  la  interesting  thst  such  Waahlnr<'n 
iiaaaman  as  Robert  8.  Allen.  Bert  Andrews, 
pr«Bk  Kant.  TbooMs  L  Stokes,  none  of  wbon 
ts  a  rock-ribbed  Rapublloan.  voted  for  Tan 
cor  nrai  choice. 

Tat  tha  Ooiliar's  aooMBlttaa  ignored  thatr 
raeoroaiandattons  as  it  did  ths  Kation-wide 
poll  of  daily  Bswspsper  sdltors.  Thars  must 
be  a  reason. 

Tha  moat  plauatble  but  unsaiUfaotory  »«• 
planatton  U  that  tha  Colllsra  commutes  ds. 
sirsd  to  avoid  aateratng  a  candidate  for  tha 
Presidency     But  that  has  nothlBg  to  do  with 
the  prlae  which  i«  dMigned  to  honor  a  Sen- 
ator  and  a  Representstivs  for  dUtingulshed 
senrloaa  in  a  particular  ysar. 
James  C    Derieui  says  In  Ooiliar's: 
•Ths  committee  does  not  operate  under 
fixed  criteria  or  rtiles.     f arh  yaar  It  Is  free  to 
do  as  It  plfHses.     In  selecting  the  winnera  for 
1347.  a  number  of  members  fslt  that  It  would 
be  wise  to  elimlnste  avowed  Prsaidsntlsl  can. 
dMataa  from  consideration,  leet  the  award  bs 
Blistn'icsn  for  a  |K»lltlcal  sndJjraement," 

If  that  II  lhi»  e«plunatlofi.  It  should  have 
been  made  l»  advance  of  tnklng  the  \wn: 
The  polleee,  In  that  case,  would  have  known 
that  they  could  not  voU  for  Tatt,  VAwata* 
■Rsa  M'<'<  i'>*  Mamtim 

As  '    many  mtiat  wnnder  whether 

the  c.MUMn  .4.  did  not -reach  Its  conciuai'm 
after  the  vols  was  in  aad  Boa  TATT  aam  Irat. 


clear  8  years  sooner,  and  will  reduce  his 
total  financing  cosU  by  more  than  40  per- 
cent. 

As  evidence  of  the  very  substantial  .sav- 
ings in  both  monthly  costs  and  total 
financing  cosU  to  the  veteran  under  the 
homestead  bill  as  compared  with  tho 
T-E-W  bill,  I  would  like  to  Insert  at  this 
point  in  the  Rkcoro  a  Uble  attesting  to 
such  savings. 

And  finally,  let  me  point  out  that  while 
cooperatives  under  the  T-E-W  bill  mu«t 
find  a  lender  wllUng  to  make  them  a  40- 
year  at  4  peroent.  homestead  aaaocla- 
tlons.  becauBO  they  will  be  assured  of 
thejr  financing,  can  go  right  ahead  and 
build  the  homi's  our  veterans  need  with- 
out delay. 

CooptratUely  owned  houUng  rrianv*  eoiU 
prr  unit  to  veteran  undtr  t  Iff  end 
U.  H.  44»t 
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Vtterfifii'  Heailsf 

IXTtKmON  OF  RXMARKJI 

or 

HON.  EDITH  NOURSE  ROGERS 

or  MAasACHoaiTTa 
IN  THE  HOUHE  OP  REFR  WERT  ATI  VK8 

Monday.  May  24.  1948 
lAr*  ROGERS  of  Masaachu.setts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  want  to  comment  on  the  rela- 
tive advantages  of  the  veteran  coopera- 
tlve  housing  provisions  In  H.  R.  4488,  the 
proposed  veterans'  homestead  bill,  as 
affainst  the  cooperative  provisions  In 
8.  866.  the  proposed  long-range  hous- 
ing bill.  .     , 

While  the  aids  to  cooperatively  owned 
veteran  housing  projects  provided  by 
S  866  may  passibly  prove  to  be  a  step  In 
the  riKht  direction,  they  would  in  any 
event  faU  far  short  of  the  benefits  for  this 
type  of  housing  which  are  contained  in 
the  veterans'  homestead  bill. 

Under  the  homestead  bill,  dwellings 
purchased  on  a  cooperative  basis  will  cost 
the  veteran  much  less,  both  in  terms  of 
monthly  carrying  charges  and  in  terms 
of  total  costs.     Monthly  costs  under  the 
homestead  bill  will  run  more  than   15 
percent  below  costs  under  the  T-E-W  bill 
because  of  first,  lower  initial  costs  made 
possible  by  FWA  grants,  lower  Interest 
cost   on   construcUon   money,   and   the 
elimination    of     excessive    speculator's 
P'ofit  and  contingency  allowances;  and, 
second,  reduced  financing  costs  because 
of  the  lower  cost  of  money  to  associations. 
Not  only  wUl  monthly  costs  to  the  vet- 
eran be  lower,  but  under  the  homestead 
bill  he  will  own  nis  home  in  32  years 
against  40  years  under  the  T-E-W  Wll. 
This  will  give  him  ownership  free  and 
xciv— App — an 
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TresMir)'  * 
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^rh^  o(  l.n>lin»(  »ii;vitj  will  U-  ^'*'*';'",.-  "V!"  f,i 
prnvnt.    At  {wvnt  ihit  afrra«e  rat*  l»  In  lh<'  vk-lnlty 

'^•T^'jiiwnl  re<luctk)n  Id  aatt^Prtea  to  ssfumed^ 
ThLi  nxlmtioii  wUl  be  niade  poaslbb  by  a  ft  P'W'" 

r-ductlon  In  l«n-l  Improvement  posts  by  virtue  of  FW  a 
rmni-'i.  8n<l  a  10  [irnvnt  wrturtlon  duf  to  («)  eUmlna 
lion  at  -Mieculativp  pn.Hta.  (6>  reducttoa  wa  recapture 
ol  unused  coniingi-nc}  allowaooei  lor  ooaertainUtia.  and 
(c)  aaviniT!!  in  IiiU'iTst  onconstrurtloD  motH>y. 

»  Although  It  is  proUblo  that  Ms<«<i«tl«ns  will  mate 
nwdomiiiaBUy  ''»'  •-■•"■nt  k>anf.  a  down  paynKm  <" 
MOO  It  aMoaawt  asM  to  malcf  poasiblr  a  com 

nuisaD  of  moot  t         -     rNhip  costs  on  a  unUorm  basL*. 

«  nrsinlty  m-<lit  is  vnm\  to  4  pcmnt  of  f^«nf^' 
portion  of  thr  loan   In  thi?  case  4  percent  of  $3,300  (»i 

"'i  »ft.4<io  loan  ainoUDt  reduced  by  amount  oi  craUiity 

•  Inclufles  an  BllowaD<»  for  the  ar«Tafe  monthly  eoH 
to  the  veteran  of  the  M  ptrant  FBA  mangaffe  toeur 
aooe  premium.  ^^^^^^^^^^^^___ 

Hon.  William  M.  Wbittiagton  of 
Mississippi  Drafted 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  M.  COLMER 

ov  MisaiBsirpi 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  24.  1948 
Mr.     COLMER.       Mr.     Speaker,     on 
March  4.  last,  I  caused  to  be  placed  in 
the  CONCRESSIONAL  RicoRD.  pages  A1373 


and  A 1374.  a  series  of  laudatory  edi- 
torials from  the  Mississippi  press  prais- 
ing our  esteemed  colleague,  the  Honor- 
able Will  M  WinrnNcrrow.  the  able  Rep- 
resentative from  the  Third  Congressional 
EMstrlct  of  •Mlaslsaippl.  and  lamenting 
the  fact  that  he  had  announced  that  he 
would  not  be  a  candidate  for  reelection 
to  the  office  In  which  he  had  so  long  and 

ably  served.  .    -    .      , 

I  now  have  the  pleasure  of  oflprlng  for 
the  record  an  editorial  from  the  Clarlon- 
Ledier,  an  ouutanding  newspaper  pub- 
lished at  Jackaoo.  Mis« .  rejoicing  In  the 
fact  that  Congrcaaman  WHimiwTOii  had 
yielded  to  the  prewurt  from  his  frttnda 
and  rnnstmienU  feneraUjr,  and  had  baan 
llttruUy  dial  ted  to  succeed  himaelf  In 
Um  EiHhty'flrat  Congress. 

But  that  U  only  a  part  of  tha  story 
After    Mr     WMimNOTOH    publicly    an- 
nounced In  February  of  thia  rear  thn- 
he  would  not  be  a  candidate  again,  t' 
were  g  numl)cr  of  prominent  and 

men  from  tfie  DolU  section  of  Ml 

iippl.  comprUlng  the  Third  Congres- 
sional District,  who  announced  that  they 
would  be  candidates  to  succeed  our  col- 
league m  the  AugUflt  primaries.  But 
so  utrong  wa«  the  dlsappolntr-—  "f 
Congressman    WiiirriNOTOHa    .  i- 

enu  at  hU  announcement  that  he  wtmld 
not  be  a  randldW'  "  t  Ihey  set  out  lo 
draft  this  able  I  -italive  for  fiir- 

ther  MTVlee.     v\  nn  the  dtotja- 

|Uliih<>d  fenUrm-  Had  anaMMM 

that  they  would  reek  the  »i»at  lo  be  ¥•• 
oaUd  by  Mr   WNirrtaaToit  innounced 
UiAt  tf  ha  wimld  conaetit  to  offer  MmMU 
for  still  furihur  service  In  the  Congress 
that  they  would  voluntarily  wllhdriw 
from  the  r»oe.  After  much  further  lOlle- 
IfRtlon  end  deliberation  Congreeeman 
WNiTTiNOTOM  accepted  the  mandate  of 
his  people.    The  other  candidates  with- 
drew and  the  members  of  thU  body  are 
now  assured  the  benefit  of  the  as*ocl»- 
tlon,  counsel,  cooperation,  and  ability  of 
this  distinguished  Mlaalsalppian. 
The  editorial  follows: 
aremiatKTATivi   wHrmwoToi*    urcaALLT 

DSAfTCD    AGAIN 

It  Is  a  rare  occurrence,  but  men  sometimes 
are  literally  drafted  to  serve  or  to  continue 
to  serve  In  public  office.  When  It  happens.  It 
is  the  highest  of  tributes  to  a  mans  charac- 
ter, to  the  value  of  hU  services,  and  to  pub- 
lic confidence  In  him. 

Congressman  Will  M.  WHrmNcrcH  U  thus 
being  drafted  for  another  term  lu  the  ofBce  he 
planned  to  relinquish  thia  year. 

We  recently  noted  the  move  In  the  Third 
Congressional  District  to  persuade  Ui  Whtt- 
TiWGTON  to  reconsider  hU  plans  to  retire  at 
the  end  of  his  current  t«rm.  and  to  assure 
him  unopposed  election  If  he  consented.  We 
noted  that  this  was  a  matter  of  State-wide 
Interest  and  concern. 

It  is  a  pleasure  nowio  note  the  success  oi 
the  movement  Mr  WmrnKCTON  has  "g^ 
to  seek  reelection  for  one  more  term.  The 
two  prominent  candidates  who  had  an- 
nounced  their  intention  to  run  for  that  ol- 
flce  If  Mr.  WHrrriNGToM  was  not  a  candidate 
for  reelection  supported  the  draft  and  an- 
nounced they  would  actively  support  him. 

ThU  makes  v«7  Improbable  any  opposi- 
tion to  the  veteran  Representative.  It  makes 
very  probable  the  overwhelming  defeat  or 
any   ambitious   politician   who  does  oppose 

him. 

We  congratulate  Third  District  dtlaens 
who  sponsored  this  draft,  and  again  con- 
gratulate Mr.  WHrrTTNCTOH  on  the  recogni- 
tion thus  given  the  value  of  bis  services. 
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ab)MU ^, 

if  MlMMlM  o«  tb# 

A.  I    -niioul  er1p|>Hn«   •m»niiw«««. 

I  U  lfcm«»  and  fcnnu  p«»«  «»'•  "«"  »"  >'• 

larm.  Bna  h«  »«u»»«  it    ihr  aci  wui 

JWM  li.     Ttiat  wuuld  atilt  th«  high' 

»».  WubUcuni    )u«t    flue       They    would 

f^nHgt  n«it  muiuh.  inttrad  of  n«it  y*«r.  tlMir 

■y  ih«  ti»ua  progrMa.  which  U 

of  Amei»t*n  ror«»cn  P*>*'«y  •** 

at  ih J  European  r«co»try  plan  And  they 
would  l*ll  the  country  that  Ux  Trumnn  * 
ckuaed  Its  deatrjctloo. 

Ter  we  don't  bell«w  th«y  could  fool 
itnertcan  peopU  about  that.  Their 
■  I  Is  toq  tranaparent. 
t  M  r«clprocal-trade  prugram  la  bam- 
or  butchered,  next  monlh  or  next 
j^ui.  \t  America  •  face  U  turned  backward 
towarl  economic  taoUtlon  and  lo<;roU«<  hljjgi 
tartffi  If  mounting  barriers  to  lntef««tl«B«l 
lefeat  progreaa  toward  peace  and  proa- 
bere  and  abroad,  the  people  wUl  know 
euctU  where  to  place  the  blame 
Tb«  r  wUl  pUca  U  on  the  Republican  Uad- 
Congreaa.  Thoaa  mlaguided  men.  we 
ara  digging  tor  ibamaclvea  and  tbair 
yarty  a  worse  hole  than  tha  on*  they  have 
gmg  r  >r  Mr.  Truman. 


the  Waahlngton  Daily   News  of  May 
34.  19481 
txmr  wrrNisa 


^  M.  Landon.  Republican,  haa  ooma 
•upport  of  Praaldant  Truman'a  plea 
3.year  e»tea«ton  erf  the  Reciprocal 
Afiwmcnt  Act  without  crippling 
iianu 

jbltcan  plana  to  renew  the  act  for  only 

thraatan  the  entire  European  recovery 

tn.  aaya  Mr.  landou.    Thoaa  plans  have 

(am  In  a  bill  approved,  after  secret 

^.  by  tha  Rapubllcan  majority  of  the 

Waya  and  Maana  Conmlttae.    And  the 

tea's  chairman.  RepeaaanuUve  Ha«- 

.  at  Mlnnaaota.  aaaarts  that  Mr. 

t    know    what    has    talking 


-Id  to  avldant.-  says  Mr.  KwtrtaoM.  "that  he 
I  ocaptad  the  State  Department's  vwalon 
wnb  wt  tndapandent  Investigation  " 

a  va  that  again?  In  19M  Mr.  Landon  waa 
tha  I  epubllGMB  euMUdata  for  Praaldent.  The 
OOP  platform  platfiad  rapaal  of  tha  Beclpro- 
csl  '  rrada  Aet.  Mr.  Landon.  loyal  to  that 
pUt]  onn.  want  the  limit  on  that  imue.  In 
Utkag  if^sach  ha  told  the  voters  that 
la  ^rtawlttirc  azul  mdustry  faced  da- 
ttmttlon  bccau^.  under  the  act.  tarUte  bad 


Aa  AMtrkan  Pentfon  Y«  T«k«  Hm  PUcc 
et  Old-A|t  AiiiiUnct 

■XmmiON  OP  RIMARK4 

HON.  TOBY  MOKftIS 

.  .r       Kl  Ml     >n 

IN  T>ir  M(>i:->l  OT  NBTniMNTATIVM 

Monday.  May  2f  tUt 

Mr.    MOMIXB.    Mr.   tpMlMr.   UMr« 

If    •TtittmiBl.    incriimit    mtMmtm, 

th»  fniirt  MINUry  tn  »up* 

puit  ...  "wi   unifed  frlflHlly  raqurai  for 

action  on  old -age  p«n»ion»  In  IhU  aea- 

Mon  of  tha  Congrtaa.    Tht  piBplltoow 

i!i.<t    \i.i>   r.in   pay  •   rMMOBSMt  OkhMf 

know  lino  that  It  can  be 

Laxc  the  placr  of  old-age  aa- 

^  ihout  involvinK  ihf  other  a«- 

spfci*  of  the  Social  Security  Act. 

Typical  of  thL<i  Interest  in  the  field  is 
a  reaolutlon  unaiUmoiuly  pa.s.sed  by 
American  Pension  Club.  No.  I.  of  MUUM- 
apoll.s.  Minn.,  addressed  to  the  honorable 
chelrman  of  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means,  a  copy  of  which  was  sent  to 
mj  ofBce.  The  reaohiUon  la  self-explan- 
atory and  Is  as  follows: 

MiMNSAFOUs.  MiMN.  May  21.  t94t. 
Hon.  Habolb  Kmotsom. 

Chatrmmn.  W9y$  and  Mrans  Committee. 
Houae  of  Hepresentattvea. 
Waalimgton.  D.  C. 
Dkak  Ciiiinaim  am  Kntttson: 
Whereas  members  of  MinneapolU  American 
Pension  Club.  Wo.  1.  have  noted,  with  keen 
mtereet  and  heartfelt  appreciation,  the  glow- 
ing tributea.  words  of  love,  pralaa,  and  en- 
dMrment  that  have  recently  baan  |rtacad  In 

giaaantan  anlofttliiff  mother,  all  of  which  u 
moat  proper,  fitting,  and  very  conunendaMa; 
and 

Whereas  there  la  now  an  abundance  or 
proof,  both  In  and  out  of  Congreaa.  that  thou- 
sands upon  thousands  of  thcaa  same  noble 
American  mothers  are  living  today— through 
no  fault  of  their  own— In  atark  poverty,  sur- 
farlng.  and  privation:  who  must  exist  today 
upon  the  niggardly  allowances  doled  out  to 
them  through  an  Inadequate.  Insmclant.  and 
regimented  system  called  old-ac*  aaalatanre; 
and 

Wharaaa  there  Is  a  friendly,  united,  and 
eonatniettva  aflort  now  being  made  by  more 
than  aoo  Members  of  the  Houaa  of  Repre- 
santauvea.  under  the  able  leadarahlp  of  Con- 
giaaaman  OaaALO  Lamas  and  Towr  Moaais.  to 
enact  a  Ubarml.  uniform  Federal  old-age-pen- 
sion program  In  thia  Eightieth  Congreaa:  and 

Whereas  theaa  aame  Congraaamcn  have  r«- 
spactfully  requaatad  that  you  and  your  hon- 
ormbia  Ways  and  Means  Committee  send  the 
L«»dM  6UL  aga  panslfm  bill.  B.  R.  781.  or 
soma  almllar  bill,  to  the  floor  of  the  Hotise 
for  conaMeratlon  and  a  vote  In  this  session 
of  Ccwraaa:  and 

Wharaaa  to  defer  this  grave  and  vlUlly  Im- 
portant legislation  for  some  future  Congress 
to  handle  would  only  perpetuate  and  add  to 


^ 


iitlilaa,  M< 
I  CiHtaiaaa* 

_  ll.titMi  I  I    Mefn»«»iiU« 

Uvea  tiM  Itfiikx  i44*<|»eit«ui«t  uiii    II    R, 

111  or  soma  aimUar  mA.  ••  MmM  UU*  MfMe 
Itlh  Congreaa  may  prov*  lo  all  AMMifM 
tha  tlneartty  of  lU  auluglaa  by  lU 

and  uiianlmoualy  adopted  May  It, 

tlully  yours, 
AMmi(4N  Pawaiwi  Vt.v9,  No   t. 

MiNNtAPgUi. 

r.  MavnM. 

Club  frttident 

MAMii  M  ■raABHta. 

Club  ttvrtury 
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Our  CevtniNienI  Mill  Cooptratt  With 
Tiia  PeopU  To  Wipe  Out  Cancer,  Ufan* 
tile  Paralyiii,  and  Heart  DiMata 

■AlWmON  OP  RIMARKM 

or 

HON.  WILLIAM  H.  STEVENSON 

or  WUKOttalM 

TN  TDK  KCim  or  KVRnBfTATIVn 

Monday  May  14  194t 

M.r  STEVENSON  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Ricoao.  I  Include  the  lollowing  statement 
made  by  me  before  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce: 
BotisE  or  RiPBaasMTATrvKs. 
CoMMTTm  ON  IimaarTATt 

AND  PORnCIf  COMMKXCX. 

Waahtngton,  D.  C  May  13.  194$. 
The  committee  met  at  10  o'clock  a  m  ,  pur- 
suant to  call.  In  ropm  13S4.  New  House  Office 
Building.  Hon  CHAsm  A.  WoLvnroH  (Chair- 
man I   presiding. 

The  Chaismah  (Mr.  Wolvdton.  cf  Nev 
Jersey).  We  have  before  the  committee  for 
consideration  today  H.  R.  9T7.  a  bill  Intro- 
duced by  Mr.  SnvxxaoK.  a  bill  to  provide  for 
the  motoUlaatkm  of  the  scientific  rtsotirces 
and  knowledge  of  the  United  Statea  for  the 
ptirpoae  of  seeking  the  causes  and  cure  of 
cancer,  poliomyelitis,  and  certain  othei  de- 
ganeratlve  dlaeaaes  of  mankind 

We  will  now  have  as  our  next  wltneaa  our 
distinguished  colleague  from  the  State  of 
Wlaconsln   |Mr.  STrsutsoM) 

I  know  of  no  one  In  Congreaa  In  recent 
years  who  haa  given  more  study  and  careful 
consideration  and  taken  a  more  sympathetic 
Intaraat  In  matters  of  the  kind  provided  for 
here  In  this  bill  than  has  our  distinguished 
colleague  from  Wisconsin.  We  are  very  glad 
to  hear  from  you.  Mr.  SnvufaoN. 

Mr.  anvocaoM.  Thank  ]rou.  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  com- 
mittee. I  want  to  thank  you  for  your  cour- 
taiy  ta  (Ivliiig  aae  tbts  opportunity  to  ap- 
pear paraonally  befora  your  group.  On  be- 
half of  H.  R.  0T7  and  in  behalf  of  all  of  the 
bills  of  a  similar  nattire  that  are  before  this 
commltte  . 

May  I  say  thnt  I  Introduced  H  R  3939.  tn 
September  1945.  i^hlch  had  as  lU  goal  the 
rssaarch  for  the  discovery  and  cure  of  cancer 
and  Infantile  paralysis.  After  introducing 
that  bill.  I  heard  from  many  sources  from  all 
saetluos  of  the  tJntted  Stataa  asking  me  why 
I  did  not  incorporate  In  the  bill  other  so- 
callad  Incurable  diseases.  In  response  to 
those  many  requests.  I  introduced  H  R.  9TT 
which  includes  In  addition  to  provision  for 
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The  foundaUMt  la  auiharlnad  and  diraetad 
to  luiuttia,  gooiiMi.  and  nipport  sritniine 
reeaarea  with  rwpaai  la  Um  eausa  and  cure 
of  ganaer,  poUowyaltMa.  rheumaiio  fever, 
■rtfhi's  diaeaae,  aathms.  arthritu,  lauktmta, 
enoephalltta.  artarloaclvroau.  aplastle  anemia, 
rbetwisii'-  heart  disease,  diabetes,  and  other 
deflenerative  dlsaaMs  of  tlie  human  race, 

the  iNiWert  and  dutlaa  of  the  fotMMtaUon 
•hail  be  •sercised  hy  a  governing  board— 
hartliiarur  called  the  Board— of  four  mew 
bera,  eoosisting  of  tttt  nurgaon  Oeiiersl  ut 
the  United  niNi^N  Puuitc  ifeniih  nervive,  a 
renreaenutive  «t  the  Amerieao  Medical  Aa> 
Boelatlun  iu  be  nomlnalad  fey  aald  asaooia- 
Uoo.  and  a  repraeentative  of  the  Amerioait 
Oancsr  doelety  to  be  unmlnatad  by  suld  so. 
Cf  a  member  of  the  Amartean  Heart 

Afc-.-. ..;.-«»  to  be  nominated  by  aald  aa«»cia. 
tion.  Tne  members  of  the  ■.«rd  •ball  serve 
without  eompeneaiKm.  but  shall  be  allowed 
aotuui  and  naeeaaary  iraveilng  e»|)enees.  and 
the  eapanaes  of  sub«Utence— or  a  per  dlam  in 
lieu  theraol— wiien  engaged  away  from  home 
in  the  dutlri  of  their  oflkce. 

Section  e  o(  the  bill  provldaa  an  appropria- 
tion to  enable  the  Foundation  to  carry  out 
IU  powers  and  duties  in  the  amount  of 
glO.OOO.OOO  annually,  to  remain  avaUable 
until  expended. 

Private  reaearch  suffers  from  the  crippling 
restrictions  of  lack  of  sufficient  funds  and 
scientific  equipment.  With  groups  of  scl- 
antlsU  working  together  and  with  many  such 
groups  stationed  in  a  number  of  centers 
^roughout  the  country  and  supplied  with 
the  beat  and  most  advanced  Instruments  and 
equipment,  the  cooperation  of  these  brains 
and  scientific  equipment,  with  their  conse- 
quent exchange  of  Ideas  and  plans,  will  ad- 
vance the  research  Immeasurably.  The  pro- 
gram contemplated  under  the  provUlons  of 
thU  bill  will  draw  together  the  talent  and 
energy  which  the  problem  of  eradication  of 
dateneratlve  diseases  demands.  In  order  to 
•fleompllsh  this  we  must  assure  sclentUU 
and  the  keenest  brains  of  the  medical  world 
a  decent  and  an  assured  Income  and  the 
moat  modern  scientific  laboratories  In  which 
to  carry  out  their  research  programs. 

To  find  the  cause  and  cure  for  degenera- 
tive diseases  the  Government  must  become  a 
partner  In  stjch  research,  and  thus  make  it 
possible  to  abandon  the  inadequate  methods 
of  prewar  medical  research  and  adopt  In 
their  place  modem  method  such  as  were  used 
la  the  discovery  of  the  atomic  bomb. 

Considering  the  vast  mortality  from  de- 
generative diseases  In  thU  country,  assist- 
ance from  the  Government   is  an  absolute 

neoeaslty. 

The  purpose  of  this  bill  is  to  make  possible 
the  cooperation  of  the  t>est  scientific  and 
medical  brains  of  the  country  and  the  con- 
struction of  research  laboratories  and  Insti- 
tutions throughout  the  United  SUtes, 
equipped  with  the  most  modem  scientific 
machinery  and  apparatus,  where  the  keenest 
brains  of  the  world  may  carry  on  Independ- 
ent research,  with  one  purpose  and  determi- 
nation in  mind— the  establishment  of  the 
cause  of  and  to  discover  a  cure  for  degen- 
erative diseases. 

Mr.  Chairman,  one  American  dies  from 
cancer  every  three  minutes.  20  every  hour. 
It  U  estimated  by  the  American  Cancer  So- 
ciety that  there  are  now  500.000  people  who 
have  cancer,  and  that  17,000.000  of  those  who 
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proKlinalely  6i>0(»i()  AturriiMiis  died  froin 
eaneer.  Keiweeu  I'saii  Harbor  and  VJ-day 
cancer  killed  0O7,UO()  Anterleaiis,  mute  liittn 
twua  tl>s  number  killp«l  by  om  envmln  >u 
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AaaonMng  to  a  Oallup  pull,  I7  parcent  of 
ItM  BbOple  in  the  United  dUtea  hav*  liidt- 
oaied  I  heir  approval  td  eolenilAa  reaeHicii  ai 
the  aapeuK"  '  r  nnverament,  to  And  way*  and 
maaawef  i  nii  or  eurini  eaneer.  and 

79  peroent  <■•  .«.%  |ieopla«r  this  enunlry  went 
on  reoiH-d  as  belnf  paraonally  willing  to  pay 
additional  taaea  to  provide  funds  for  re* 
searab.  Approval  of  a  •eieuiino-researoit 
program  to  diaeovar  the  eauae  and  vure  of 
dafenerative  diaeaaea  was  found  among  alt 
major  groui>s  of  '>ur  people.  Amarloan  men 
and  women  nf  nil  rr»b  and  tevels  of  eoetety. 
ranging  d  <>  Bl  percent     More  than 

three  out  u.  c.  i  o  four  persons  in  all  groups 
in  this  country  ludicaled  their  willingness 
to  pay  higher  taxes  personally  In  order  to 
be  assured  of  scientific  reeearch  to  find  the 
cure  for  degenerative  diseases  under  Govern- 
ment supervision,  such  as  Is  provided  in  tbU 

bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  heard  from  people 
and  Irutltutlons  from  all  parts  of  the  coun- 
try, and  from  every  State,  Including  Insur- 
ance companies,  veterans'  organizations, 
farmers'  organizations,  women's  groups, 
physicians,  and  surgeons,  who  approve  and 
endorse  this  bill,  which  would  provide  a 
foundation  to  conduct  and  support  scientific 
research  to  find  a  cure  for  cancer.  Infantile 
paralysis,  rheumatic  fever,  rheumatic  heart 
disease,  and  other  degenerative  diseases. 

We  all  know  the  ravages  caused  by  In- 
fantile paralysis  which  has  t)een  raging 
throughout  every  State  In  the  Union  during 
the  past  years.  In  my  own  State  of  Wiscon- 
sin 50,000  children  were  stricken  with  in- 
fantile paralysis  during  1946.  Epidemics  of 
poliomyelitis  have  been  plaguing  every  com- 
munity In  our  Nation  from  time  out  of  mind. 
Infantile  paralysis  U  a  disease  which  Is  an 
increasing  menace  to  public  health  because 
of  the  Increasing  frequency  of  epidemics  with 
an  Increasing  death  rate  throughout  the 
United  States.  Hardly  a  single  community 
has  escaped  an  epidemic  of  severe  Intensity. 
About  80  percent  of  the  c»wes  are  children 
below  15  years  of  age  but  the  disease  may 
attack  people  of  all  ages. 

Experience  has  shown  us  and  has  proved 
that  Infantile  paralysis  has  not  been  con- 
quered by  the  usual  endowments  and  foun- 
dations and  march -of -dimes  drives  estab- 
lished In  this  country  for  that  purpose. 
There  have  not  been  sufldcient  funds  pro- 
vided to  make  it  possible  to  assemble  a  suffi- 
cient number  of  scientists  and  medical  men 
and  women  to  make  the  concentrated  atlaclc 
that  is  necessary  to  wipe  out  this  scourge  of 
the  human  race. 

With  reference  to  rheumatic  fever  and 
rheumatic  heart  disease,  I  am  told  by  ex- 
perts in  heart  disease  that  rheumatic  fever 
Is  a  disease  that  attacks  various  organs  of 
the  body,  particularly  the  heart,  JolnU. 
blood  vessels,  the  skin,  and  the  brain,  and 
that  death  or  permanent  disability  occtus  In 
many  cases  because  the  majority  of  patienU 
who  may  have  recovered  from  the  acute  at- 
tack  of   rheumatic    fever    have    permanent 
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Mr  Ohalrman.  the  macnitude  of  the  preb> 
lem  of  rbMHMlM  Itetr  ta  freat.  Theae  die* 
eases  are  the  aeaadiMat  oauae  af  death  nf 
ehitdren  beiweM  •  and  It  yeara  of  a«e.  and 
the  saeond  aommoaaat  eauee  of  death  nf 
thoae  between  !•  and  M  yeare  of  age  In 
New  fWk  City  the  number  of  deatba  fmm 
rhauanUe  fever  and  rheuma^le  beart  dta> 
eaae  la  iva  tImM  as  great  nt  the  '  <^ 
total  of  deaths  of  sis  comitKHi   i-,        ">e 


Rheumatle  fever  was  prevstent  among  MW 
mamlMra  of  the  armed  services  during  World 
War  II.  In  tha  Army  and  Nnvy  and  Ui  tiM 
air  servloes  thousands  of  esaaa  of  rheumnMa 
fever  developed. 

The  funds  which  have  been  made  avail- 
able through  endowment  and  prlvaU  auh- 
scrlptlons  for  reaearch  Into  rheumatic  fever 
and  rheumatic  heart  disease  to  daU  have 
been  comparatively  small.  These  funds 
have  not  been  adequate  even  to  start  re- 
search study  along  the  lines  of  rheumatic 
fever.  Funds  that  have  been  allocated  to 
the  various  SUtes  for  rheumatic  bsart  dis- 
ease have  been  almost  entirely  used  in  pro- 
grams for  the  care  of  rheiunatlc  patlenU 
and  not  for  research  purposes.  During  the 
war  the  large  number  of  cases  of  rheumatic 
fever  developing  In  the  Army.  Navy,  and  air 
services  required  the  expenditure  of  huge 
sums  of  money  used  entirely  for  the  care  of 
patients  who  were  mem»>ers  of  the  armed 
services. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  American  Heart 
Association  the  following  resolution  was 
adopted: 

This  conference  is  strong  In  favor  of  the 
extension  of  public  programs  suppOTted  by 
Federal  funds  for  the  study,  prevention,  and 
treatment  of  rheumatic  fever  and  rheumatic 
heart  disease. 

Sufferers  from  rheumatic  fever  are  pre- 
dominantly among  the  lower-income  groups. 
This  Investment  of  Government  funds  annu- 
ally to  establish  the  Fotmdatlon  provided 
for  In  this  bUl  wUl  repay  the  taxpayers  erf 
the  United  States  many -fold.  Rheumatic 
fever  and  rheumatic  heart  disease  are  aerlous 
public-health  problems.  They  deeerve  ade- 
quate attention  and  the  concentrated  sci- 
entific effort  of  the  best  brains  of  this  coun- 
try to  find  a  ctire  therefor. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  could  go  on  for  hours 
describing  the  ravages  of  degenerative  dia- 


The  key  to  success  In  the  discovery  of  the 
cure  of  the  degenerative  diseases  through 
scientific  and  medical  reaearch  can  be 
brought  about  through  Urge-scale  coopera- 
tive research  by  physicians,  chemists,  btolo- 
glsU.  and  other  scientists.  Just  as  this  was 
the  key  to  the  success  In  the  discovery^ 
the  atomic  bomb  by  the  Manhattan  '^ 
neering  District.  The  discovery  of  the 
of  degenerative  disease  Is  no  more 
than   was   the   development  of    the 
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It  needed  In  order  to  find  a  cure 
dread  diacaaea  U  a  BuaUlncd  attack, 
the    beat    Klentlflc    and    medical 
1   this   country      The    efforu   of    a 
Te  force  ul  bralna  and  Oovernment 
ijrmlUK    a    research    foundation    as 
In  this  bill,  will  brine  tofetber  the 
the  energy  neceeeary  to  find  the 
these    diseases.     Research    of    thla 

that  thla  Oovernment  adopt 

lethods  as  were  used  in  the  dlscov- 
dkomlc  encriy.    The  vast  multitude 
Umm  i1>si  sese  make*  It  abso- 
iry   that   the   Oovernment   get 
I  pru«ram  of  this  nature.     With  the 
legencratlvc  dlMMMe  as  Its  goal,  and 
set    up  ABd   backed    by    the 
States  Oovernment   with   funda  ap- 
I  by  thU  Congress  to  carry  out  the 
I  have  no  doubt  we  will  find  the 
and   medical   brains  to  solve   the 
and  provide  the  cures  for  all  de- 
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nothing  for  tuberculosis:   »570.000  for  can- 
cer, and  about  the  same  amount  for  all  other 


very  glad  to  hear  the  very  eminent 
before  your  committee  this  mom- 
learn  their  TlevB. 
Supplementing  my  statement.  I  would  like 
to  call  your  attention  to  a  letter  which  I 
recelve<  from  Dr  Parran.  Surgeon  General 
of  the  United  Statea.  In  reeponse  to  an  In- 
quiry o  mine  aaking  him  what  amounU  had 
approprtetad  by  the  Congress  for 
.  10  yeare  for  cancer  research,  polio 
.  and  for  the  spec  Oo  rreearch  to  And 
ctKe  for  other  degenerative  dla- 
In  this  letter  which  Dr  Parran  wrote 
made  the  significant  stittement  that 

I  aMMloaed  in  H    R   9T7.  spe- 

F^ropnatlons  h«d  t>een  made  for  can- 
tul  lerculosls.  and  venereal  dlacaaea  only 
Or.  Parran  said      While  conaUteraMe  reeearch 
conducted  in  conneettoB  with  the 
jaaee  under  general  authority  con- 
In  various  legislative  enactments.  In- 
Is  not  available  as  to  the  amount 
for  each  disease.    The  diseases  have 
Identified  either  In  ^»celllc  legtsla- 
approprlattcn  language  and  accord- 
t&e  accounting  records  reflect  only  over- 
eat tidltures     For  this  reason  the  follow- 
tti^ulatton   shows  the   amounu   appro- 
for    the     three    diseases     financed 
■pacific  approprlatloas.  and  conaoll- 
Jm  amounts   made   available   for  all 


then  Um  doator  set  forth  the  amouau 
appmprlafead  by  the  ConfreM  tot 

1047.  Inclusive.  I  have  attached  that 
statement,  which  I  would  like  to  call 
attention  because  It  brings  out  a 
lod  the  reason  why  I  think  special 
_  li  neeeeeary  In  order  to  secure  re- 
potnted  toward  tbsae  specific  dlsaaeea. 
nstance.  In  1888.  Dr.  Parran  says  Oon- 
ipproprlated  for  venereal -disease  re 
•175.900. 

cuberculoats.  notMaf. 
mncar  reaearch.  »t8e.080.  and  for  all 

eombtned.  only  tl.4as.889. 
08  appropriation  for  venereal  dtseaace 
to  8S.lfi8.587:  for  tut>erculoaU.  noih- 
caacer.  the  saoM  sua.  8888,880:  and 
OUMT  dliiMis.  81.8«6jn. 

the  amount  appropriated  for  vene- 
Jumped  to  over  85.000  000.  with 


In  1941  the  amount  appropriated  by  Con- 
gresa  for  venereal  diseases  was  over  88.000.000. 
with  nothing  for  tuberculoeU:  about  8570.000 
only  for  cancer  research,  and  82.500.000.  ap- 
proxunately.  for  all  other  degenerative  dis- 
eases. 

In  1942  the  amount  appropriated  for  vene- 
real diseases  was  almost  88.000.000.  nothing 
for  tuberculosis,  and  only  tSas.OOO  for  cancer 
reaaarcb:  and  about  two  and  a  third  million 
dollars  for  all  other  research  for  degenera- 
tive diseases. 

In  1943  the  amount  appropriated  for  »en«- 
real  disease  reiiearch  was  812.500.000.  only 
•301.249  for  tuberculosis  research,  whUe  the 
amount  appropriated  for  cancer  research 
again  dropped  to  8534.870.  and  about  •2.500.- 
000  was  appropriated  for  all  other  degenera- 
tive-disease research. 

In  1944  the  amount  for  venereal  dUease  re- 
search appropriated  by  the  Congress  was 
•ia.307.CO0  and  the  amount  for  tuberculosis 
only  8158.747  The  aciount  for  cancer  was 
again  reduced  to  the  small  stun  of  •oSO.OOO. 
and  for  all  other  degenerative  diseases  the 
amount  appropriated  was  sbout  •2.t93.711. 

In  1945  the  amount  appropriated  for  vene- 
real disease  research  was  912.383^91;  tuber- 
culosis then  got  a  little  more  than  •2.233.000: 
cancer  suved  st  about  the  same  amount. 
•561. OCO:  and  for  all  other  degenerative  dis- 
eases, about  ga.  150 .000 

In  1946  the  amount  appropriated  for  vene- 
real dtocase  research  was  •11.949.000:  for  tu- 
berculosis. 86.047,000;  for  cancer.  8548.700; 
and  for  all  other  degenerative  disease  re- 
search Congrees  appropriated  •3.146.642. 

In  1947  which  Is  the  last  year  that  I  have 
figures  for.  Conip-ess  appropriated  the  enor- 
mous sum  of  •16.628,000  for  venereal  dis- 
eases: for  tubercvilcsls.  •7.994.000:  for  cancer. 
•1.772.000  (then  Congress  really  began  appro- 
priating for  cancer  research);  while  for  all 
other  degenerative  diseases  the  amount  was 
88.384.756. 

Those  are  very  significant  figures.  It  was 
thtU  Idea,  and  the  knowledge  that  there  was 
not  much  being  appropriated  for  resee.rch  for 
tuberculosis  or  cancer  and  for  all  other  de- 
generative diseases  that  prompted  me  at  first 
to  introduce  H.  R.  3939  In  1945,  later  foll.Tivlng 
up  with  the  present  bill,  H   R.  977. 

In  closing  I  want  to  say  that  I  was  very 
much  pleased  when  the  Seventy-ninth  Con- 
gress passed  the  National  Science  Foundation 
bin  sponsored  by  your  chairman.  Ur  WoLvm- 
TON  I  was  very  much  pleased  with  the  way 
his  bill  handled  the  goal  and  aim  of  H.  R. 
977.  by  the  establishment  of  special  commis- 
sions as  provided  in  section  4  of  the  present 
bill,  H   R.  8007. 

Bat  I  was  disappointed  later  to  learn  that 
the  President  had  vetoed  the  bill.  I  am  very 
mtich  disappointed  that  In  the  present  b;ll 
apooeored  by  your  chairman.  Mr  WoLvaaTON. 
the  Senate  has  seen  fit  to  delete  the  provision 
in  section  7  of  H  R  6007.  establishing  a  com- 
in^^fcnw  for  special  research  for  a  cure  for 
cancer,  polio,  rheumatic  heart  disease,  and 
all  the  degenerative  diseases,  which  reads  as 
follows 

"To  establish  for  such  period  of  time  as  it 
may  determine  a  special  commission  on  can- 
cer, o"  ^eart  and  Intravascular  diseases,  on 
poiiomyelltls.  and  on  other  degenerative 
diseases." 

I  think  the  bill  should  have  that  provision 
Incorporated  in  it.  and  that  the  bill  this  com- 
mittee authorized  ahould  have  that  particu- 
lar section  and  provision  reincorporated .  and 
that  It  should  be  passed  with  that  provi- 
sion In  It. 

I  want  personally  to  thank  this  commit- 
tee for  the  good  work  they  have  done  and 
the  Kmg  bearings  they  held  in  the  Seventy- 
ninth  Concreai.  and  the  wonderful  work  that 
was  done  try  your  Hkatrman.  Ifr.  WoLvxrroN, 
In  getting  out  the  b«ll  that  the  House  passed 
inactlcally  unanimously  and  that  the  Senate 


passed  as  8.  526.  I  trust  that  the  House  will 
pass  the  bill  In  Its  original  form  as  sponsored 
by  your  chairman,  by  unanimous  vote  when 
we  have  that  opportunity.  Mr    Chairman. 

The  CHArainAK  There  are  many  members 
of  this  committee  other  than  the  chairman 
who  have  been  Interested  In  thU  type  of  leg- 
islation. I  have  In  mind  the  sert'lces  that 
have  been  rendered  by  Mr  Piiiest  over  a  good 
many  years,  who  has  been  interested  In  this 
type  of  work.  ^ 

Mr.  9t«v«n80m.  I  am  aware  of  Mr  Pairar's 
work,  that  he  worked  Intelligently  and  hard 
over  a  long  period  of  time. 

The  CHAiaMAN.  And  I  also  want  to  say 
that  Mr.  HE.S1LTON  has  produced  legislation 
dealing  with  these  subjects. 

Mr.  STTvtNSON.  That  U  why  I  Included 
every  member  of  the  committee  In  my  com- 
mendation 

The  Chahiman.  We  appreciate  the  fact 
that  you  recognize  th't  this  committee  has 
been  interested  In  this  welfare  type  of  legisla- 
tion 

The  CHAOiMAM  I  have  Just  s  few  figures. 
and  In  addition  to  the  table  which  you  have 
given. 

These  are  the  appropriations  within  the 
Public  Health  Service. 

In  1948.  fiscal  year,  there  was  appropriated 
for  the  control  of  venereal  diseases  $17,399,600 
and  estimated  program  for  1949.  fiscal  year 

of  ga.aoo.ooo. 

For  the  control  of  tul)erculo<>ls.  1948  appro- 
priation wai^  •8.C00.000:  for  1949.  the  esti- 
mates are  •9,329.000  and  for  mental  health 
activities"  appropriation  In  1948  was  •4.250.- 
000.  and  the  estimated  amount  for  1949  bill 
will  be  |i7.4l6,0C0. 

The  appropriation  1948  for  the  National 
Cancer     Institute,     operating     expenses     of 

•  14.COO.000 

The  estimates  for  1949  were  •14.000.000 
Appropriation   of   1948   for   heart   research 
was   9974.500      The   estimates    for    1949    are 

•  1.500.000 

I  am  certain  that  that  Is  gratifying  to  all 
of  us  who  are  Interested  In  the  welfare  of  our 
fellovrman  to  see  that  there  Is  a  growing 
recognition  on  the  part  of  Congress  of  the 
Importance  of  providing  appropriations  and 
adequate  appropriations,  for  these  particular 
diseases,  and  as  you  have  pointed  out  they 
might  well  do  so  with  respect  to  other 
^^y— iiM«  of  the  degenerative  type 

We  tbank  you.  Mr   STrviNsow. 

Mr    Btckwobth      Mr    Chairman. 

The  Chaism.^n      Mr    Bbckwokth. 

Mr.  BrcKwoRTH  I  just  want  to  peri»onally 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  for  his 
efforts  to  do  something  about  cancer.  Mr. 
drzwitsoN.  I  have  been  privileged  to  talk 
with  you  a  number  of  times  with  reference 
to  the  bill  you  Introduced,  almost  from 
the  time  you  Introduced  your  original  bill, 
and  I  know  your  concepts.  Until  this  battle 
la  won  there  should  be  no  let  up  In  any  way 
with  reference  to  fighting  the  battle.  I  do 
know  that  you  have  done  a  great  Job  and  I 
greatly  appreciate  It.  and  the  people  who  have 
written  to  me  about  your  bill,  from  time  to 
time  appreciate  It  also. 

Mr.  STivtwsoi*.  I  appreciate  the  encotirage- 
ment  you  have  given  me.  Mr.  BrcKwoani. 
from  time  to  time  In  my  eOorts.  and  I  thank 
the  ch.ilrman  for  bringing  those  fl«?urea  down 
to  date  for  1948  and  for   1949.  which  I  did 
not  have 
Mr    PaixsT    Mr    Chairman 
The  CHAniiAN.  Mr.  Puxst 
Mr.    Pbixst.  Just    one    expression — I    alao 

ant  to  exprcM  my  appreciation  to  the  Inter- 
est of  the  dlstlngulahed  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin [Mr.  Snvmaowl  In  this  subject.  1 
appreciate  what  you  said  about  the  science 
foundation  bill  and  the  viewpoint  that  the 
bill  as  Introduced  currently  by  our  distin- 
guished chairman  should  be  passed  with  those 
provisions  for  the  special  commissions  In  the 
bill. 

Assuming  that  a  bill  with  those  commis- 
sions such  as  were  <n  the  bill  last  year  were 
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enacted  or  might  be  enacted  into  Uw.  Mr. 

Stkvtnson.  then  would  you  believe  that  a 
bin  such  as  your  H.  E.  977  also  should  be 
enacted,  or  do  you  think  one  would  take  the 
place  of  the  other? 

Mr.  STtvTNSoN.  I  meant  to  convey  the  idea 
that  I  was  quite  satufled  with  the  way  the 
committee  handled  it  in  the  Seventy-ninth 
Congress.  1  think  that  covers  the  aim  and 
the  goal  that  I  have  in  mind  in  H.  R  977. 
It  would  please  me  very  much  If  the  same 
way  of  handling  the  situation  were  carried 
out  In  the  Eightieth  Congress.  I  want  to  say 
to  you.  Mr.  Pansr,  that  ycur  work  along  tbU 
line  and  especially  your  work  on  your  bill 
for  research  In  mental  health  was  a  great 
inspiration  to  me. 


govemmenUl  program  vrtU  surely  arise  among 
employers  subjected  to  multiple  levies. 
Pensions,  too.  will  vary  vddely  from  Industry 
to  Indtistry  as  private  pension  systenis  mtil- 
tlply,  some  employees  obtaining  more  pro- 
tection than  is  essential,  while  others  are 
likely  to  encotmter  Increased  opposition  to 
reasonable  demands  for  more  adequate  bene- 
fits under  the  Federal  and  State  systems. 

Hence  the  drive  for  union  sectirlty  gives 
rise  to  problems  calling  for  serious  study  on 
the  part  of  legislators.  What  the  country 
needs  is  social  security  for  all,  not  simply 
for  a  few  strongly  organized  imlons  able  to 
obtain  extra  large  beneflU  that  set  them 
apart  from  their  fellow  workers  as  sjpeclally 
prtvUeged  segments  of  the  working  popula- 
tion. 


Steel  Pensions 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  TRIPP  ROSS 

or   NIW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  24.  1948 
Mr  ROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remark-s  in  the  Record,  I 
wish  to  Include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  Washington  Post  of  May  21, 
1948: 

8TXEL  FKNSIONS 

The    steel    workers"    union    has    kept    lU 
pledge  not  to  strike  for  wage  Increases,  but 
It  is  dickering  with  the  United  States  Steel 
Corp.  for  health  and  welfare  benefiu  In  con- 
nection with  a  general  drive  to  Induce  the 
steel    Industry   to   finance    a   comprehensive 
social  Insurance  program.     The  union  is  ask- 
iTig  for  lUe  Insurance  policies  for  employees, 
retirement  poilclea  of  •I .500  yearly  at  age  66. 
sick  pay,  and  hospitalization  benefits.     Fur- 
thermore.   It    wanU   United   States   Steel    to 
finance  the  entire  cost  of  the  program  which 
would.  It  U  estimated,  be  equivalent  to  a 
wage  increase  of  betvreen  9  and  10  cents  per 
hour   per  employee.     The  steel   workers   are 
also   hoping  eventually   to  obtain   monthly 
pensions  of  9150  for  all  retired  steel  workers 
that  would  cost  about  13  cents  an  hour  per 
employee.     United   States  Bteel   has  offered 
to  pay  half  the  cost  of  a  less  ambltloua  pro- 
gram embracing  life,  accident,  and  sickness 
insurance.     The  company  is  prepared  to  put 
iU    plan    into    effect    within    the    next    few 
months,    and    negotiations    are    expected    to 
begin  shorUy  on  the  Issues  in  question  be- 
tween the  company  and  the  union. 

The  faUure  of  Congress  to  expand  the  cov- 
erage of  the  old-age  Insurance  system,  to 
raise  benefits  above  present  Inadequate  levels, 
and  extend  the  system  to  embrace  health  in- 
surance and  hospital  benefits  has  given  an 
impetus  to  union  drives  for  such  protection 
that  is  quite  understaridable.  Nevertheless, 
it  raises  many  questions  as  to  the  effect  on 
the  Governments  system  of  social  Insurance 
of  the  growth  of  private-systems  of  insurance 
applicable  to  particular  companies  and  In- 
dustries. 

Employers  In  covered  Industries  ajjd  their 
employees  now  make  contributions  from  pay 
rolls  M  finance  the  Federal  system  of  old-age 
Insurance,  and  foployers  also  contribute  to 
federally  supervised  State  systems  of  unem- 
ploymen'.  instirance.  In  time,  we  trust,  these 
public  systems  will  expand  and  their  bene- 
ficiaries wlU  be  given  much  more  adequate 
protection  than  they  now  have  to  protect 
them  from  destitution  in  old  age  and  other 
Ills  to  which  the  flesh  U  heir.  Private  pen- 
sion benefits  adding  to  the  costs  of  social  In- 
surance should,  therefore,  be  adjusted  with 
reference  to  these  governmental  benefits  and 
be  regarded  as  .supplementary  payments. 
Otberwlan,  opposition  to  llbcraHaatknn  of  the 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  C.  DAVIS 

or  CEoaciA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  24,  1948 
Mr.  DAVIS  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  South  has  been  the  recipient  of  much 
solicitous  concern,  generously  tendered 
by  self-appointed  guardians  of  human 
rights  and  civil  hberties.  It  has  never 
been  necessary  to  twist  the  arm  or  exert 
unusual  pressure  in  order  to  stir  storms 
of  protest  and  howls  of  condemnation 
from  those  whose  consciences  are 
shocked  and  whose  souls  are  seared  by 
violations  of  human  dignity  and  denial 
of  human  rights,  provided  the  shocking 
occurrence  takes  place  south  of  the 
Mason  and  Dixon's  line. 

The  northern  professional  guardians 
of  civil  liberties  must  have  been  looking 
the  other  way  recently  when  some  viola- 
tions of  human  rights  took  place  in  Min- 
nesota. The  Atlanta  Constitution  in  its 
Issue  of  May  20  has  so  ably  called  the  oc- 
currence to  their  attention,  that  I  desire 
to  insert  the  editorial  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record.     It  Is  as  follows: 

CITII.   EIGHTS    IN    MINWESOTAT 

We  have  been  lUtenlng  Intently  for  a  shat- 
tering blast  of  righteous  indignation  from 
those  who  profess  to  be  ardent  champions  of 
the  civil  rights  of  man.  We  have  watched 
the  great  eastern  papers,  whose  editorial 
tongues  frequently  lash  out  in  wrath  when 
Injtistices.  real  or  fancied,  occur  in  the  South 
More  particularly  have  we  held  an  ipen  ear 
toward  the  various  presidential  candidates. 
Including  the  Incumbent,  hoping  to  catch 
even  a  hint  of  dupleaaure  at  one  of  the  most 
cruel  lllUBtratlons  of  disregard  for  human 
rights  we  have  seen  In  many  months. 
All  has  been  silence. 

It  seems  to  be  the  common  view  in  Wash- 
ington that  the  mob  violence  used  by  CIO 
meat  packers  last  ireek  Is  a  matter  for  the 
Bute  of  Mlimesota  to  deal  with.  But  the 
fact  U  the  State  has  done  nothing  to  punish 
those  who  broke  into  a  packing  plant, 
wrecked  the  machinery,  assaulted  those  who 
were  wwking  and  kidnapped  some  25  or  30 
of  their  number.  Yet,  those  In  Congress 
and  In  the  administration  who  are  most 
Toclfenms  in  their  clamor  for  the  civU  rights 
program,  so-called,  are  conspicuous  by  their 
silence  in  the  wave  at  anarchy  that  engulfed 
St.  Paul.  Not  even  Harold  Stassen.  Mmne- 
BOta'B  former  Governor,  has  had  a  word  to 
say  about  this  insurrection. 

William  Green  and  Philip  Murray,  both 
advocates  of  the  dvU  rights  program,  have 
failed  to  condemn  the  use  of  mob  violence  by 


strikers.  Their  silence  givae  assent  to  the 
vme  of  force  which  deprives  atlaens  of  their 
right  to  earn  a  livelihood. 

In  all  the  South  last  year  there  was  a  single 
lynching.  This  crime  Is  the  only  crime  which 
has  been  on  the  steady  decline  since  the>1r«t 
World  War.  Mob  violence  by  organlaed 
strikers — murder,  arson,  dynamiting  and 
sabotage — have  shown  spectacular  Increases, 
particularly  in  the  Bast  and  the  Mldweat 
chief  centers  of  indignation  against  the 
South. 

Moreover,  the  right  to  work,  recogniaed  by 
law  and  ctistom  as  smong  the  inalienable 
rights,  Is  Increaaingly  abused  with  impunity. 
The  hypocrisy  of  a  clvU-rlghts  program 
which  applies  to  one  section  of  the  coimtry 
but  not  to  others  by  now  U  obvious  to  voters 
everywhere.  And  the  inconsistency  of  those 
who  arould  punish  the  South,  because  of  Its 
political  impotence,  but  give  silent  aseent  to 
equal   injustices  elsewhere   Is   revolting. 

Just  In  case  It  might  be  contended  that 
the  Atlanta  Constitution  was  moved  by 
bias  or  prejudice,  I  want  to  follow  up  its 
editorial  with  one  from  the  Washington 
Evening  Star  of  May  15.  entitled  "Min- 
nesota Mob  Rule."  and  one  from  the 
Washington  Post  of  May  15.  entitled 
"Minnesota  Mob.'  I  Insert  these 
editorials  herewith; 

MINNESOTA  MOB  KUU 

The  disgraceful  spectacle  staged  by  CIO 
packing -house  strikers  in  Minnesota  can  be 
traced  to  a  tendency  in  this  country  over  the 
past  10  years  to  tolerate  lawlessness  by  unions 
that  would  not  be  tolerated  from  anyone 
else. 

This  began  with  the  sltdown  strikea  In 
the  automobUe  Indtistry.  Then  came  the 
so-called  mass  picket  line  technique,  which 
Is  really  a  form  of  mob  rule  Itself.  When 
some  of  the  Statee  tried  to  curb  these  law- 
less tactics,  the  Supreme  Court,  referring 
Indulglngly  to  what  It  wa»  pleased  to  caU  the 
glve-and  take  of  the  picket  lines,  came  to 
the  rescue  of  the  unions.  Congress  has  not 
taken  anv  effective  corrective  action  and  the 
local  communities  generally  have  been  either 
unable  or  unwilling  to  act. 

The  country  Is  now  witnessing  In  Minne- 
sota one  Inevitable  result  of  extending  spe- 
cial consideration  to  particular  groups. 
That  episode  began  with  a  reftisal  by  the 
strikers  to  heed  a  court  order  limiting  the 
number  of  pickets.  When  the  outnumbered 
local  police  attempted  to  enforce  the  order 
they  were  beaten  and  driven  off.  Office  work- 
ers, not  on  strike,  were  forcibly  prevented 
from  entering  the  packing  plants.  Finally, 
some  200  men,  IncltKllng  strikers,  broke  Into 
the  plants,  where  some  60  maintenance 
workers  were  on  duty.  These  men  were 
beaten  with  clubs  and  driven  out.  Borne 
were  taken  out  to  the  woods  and  beaten. 
Others  were  held  as  hostages,  according  to 
the  news  reports.  To  round  out  their  night's 
work,  the  mobsters  then  proceeded  to  smash 
equipment  and  furnishings  In  the  plants. 

Now  that  the  Minnesota  Governor  has 
called  out  the  National  Guard.  It  U  to  be 
expected  that  order  will  be  restored.  But 
the  cotmtry  has  not  heard  the  last  of  this 
sort  of  thing,  and  will  not  hear  the  last 
of  It,  vmtll  we  begin  to  treat  lawlessness  by 
tmlons  precisely  as  we  would  treat  lawless- 
ness by  any  other  group. 


MINNISOTA    KOB 

The  resort  to  mob  action  at  the  strike- 
bound Ciidahy  packing  plant  at  Newport. 
Minn.,  on  Thursday  night  Is  a  disgrace  to 
unionism  and  a  hiunillatlon  to  the  Nation. 
Press  reports  of  yesterday  indicate  that  200 
men  invaded  the  packing  plant  during  the 
night,  wrecked  parts  of  it.  released  200  bogs, 
injured  several  employees,  and  carried  away 
30  persons  as  hoa(i««a.  This  sort  of  violence 
is  likely  to  destroy  whatever  chaiice  the 
workers  had  of  winning  their  strike  and  to 
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or 

HON.  ROBERT  HALE 

or  KAINI 

■ooai  or  RiPRCSDrTA-nvis 
Mon4at.  Mat  24,  194S 


Mr.  HALI.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  exiend  my  remarJu  in  the  Ricord.  I 
o  ca]I  attention  to  a  letter  written 
B«  b  r  E.  W.  Axe.  Investment  counsel 
and  e  :onomist  of  New  York  Oty.  In  re- 
ply t>  a  letter  which  I  wrote  to  him 
earlier  in  the  year  about  the  dangers 
ol  Iniation  and  the  importance  of  tak- 
ing <  ounter-lnflationary  measures.  It 
will  bf  noted  that  this  letter  was  written 


so 

relief. 


after  the  passage  of  the  tax  reduction 
bill.  So  that  what  the  writer  says  is  of 
curreit  importance.  The  letter  seems 
to  OM  to  analyze  with  ^reat  clarity  the 
MonCBUc  forces  involved.  It  reads  as 
follois: 

K.  W.  AxsACo.lMC.. 
Mew  rorlc.  M.  r^  April  24.  IH». 

Bon   IMaaar  Mau. 

JfpiNber  ot  Con^rtis. 

Moust  Oflce  BuMtng. 
Wuhinfton.   D.   C. 
DBA  I  Ma.  Hals    Since  I  recelred  your  letter 
of  Jai  uary  13  com.-nenting  on  the  quaatloa 
at  IBI  atlun  and  wmBfr-*nftat>o—ry  nwaa 
•uraa  [  had  lu  aatotf  wtWam  yan  «■  tbia  aab- 
)ect.  I  ut  the  quaatlott  la  ao  conpUeatad  and 
infolred  with  othan,  audi  aa  Buropaan 
that   It   U   dUBcult  to  aae  one's   way 
tnroukb  to  a  conclusion. 
Tb^  la  one  point,  however,  which  seema 
quite  dear;  that  aa  between  the  con- 
objectlvea  of  checking  Inflauon  and 
it    la    far    more    Important 
to  reduo*  taaaa.    At  preaant  Irrela  taxes  ob- 
struc     or  prevent  tba  undertaking  of   new 
enter  trlses.  tha  aapanalon  of  exlsung  enUr- 
prlaai ,  and  even  tba  main  taming  of  our  pres- 
mtxl  m  rpply  ot  plant  and  equipment.    I  come 
In  eo  uact  from  time  to  ttma  wltb  pcraons 
wbo  :  kare  plana  for  tha  deralopmant  ot  new 
prodt  eta  or  other   buslnesa  operations   and 
aoaa  of  tbaae.  although  involTlng  risk,  took 
proari  sing.      Always,    however,    thia   sort   of 
tblnf   calls    for   an    Investment   of   at   leaat 
aarenl  hundred  thousand  dollara  and  by  lU 
natui  t  such  an  operation  cannot  be  under- 
taker   by  more  than  one  or  at  the  moat  a 
tew  ti  kdlTtduala.    A  venture  of  thia  sort  would 
be  t(  o  haaardoua  unleaa  the  amount  were 
limit  Kl  to  say.  a  tenth  or  Icea  of  an  Individ- 


ual's bualnasa  capiul.  ao  that  It  could  be  In- 
tareatlng  only  to  persona  poaacaaad  of  re- 
■ourcea  totaling  over  six  flgurea.  But  in  tbesa 
brackeU  and  even  lower,  additional  Income 
to  almoat  worthlcaa.  because  of  taxes.  So 
tbat  what  would  otherwise  t>e  a  promUlng 
bualnaaa  development  cannot  be  undertaken. 
Similar  considerations,  aa  well  as  restric- 
tions upon  accumulating  sonitlua.  also  pre- 
vent the  buUdlng  up  of  nauwtficturtng  and 
other  entarprlaaa. 

Under  tbeae  conditions  sooner  or  later  our 
supply  of  equipment  goods  U  bound  to  de- 
cUne.     According   to  some   calculations.   In 
fact   It  U  actually  today  lower  than  30  years 
ago    and   this   In   spite   of   the   tremendous 
amount  of  new  technical  Ideas  that  are  nor- 
mally dwalopad  in  thU  country.    A  century 
ago  Bn^and  led  the  world  In  manufactur- 
ing efflclency  and  ability  to  produce  goods  of 
good  quality  at  low  cost      Largely  because 
og  tba  Tldoua  system  of  taxation  prograaa 
atoppad  and  later  England  s  capital  equip- 
ment    actually    began     to    deterloraU;     so 
that  today  moat  of  her  plants  are  obaolate. 
ThU  will  continue  as  long  aa  taxea  and  other 
obatructlons    to    bualneaa    continue.     It    Is 
happening   here  now   and  the  deterioration 
wtU  accelerate   unleaa   there   U   a   reduction 
la   Uaaa    to   a   point    which   will   make   It 
poaalble  for  Indlviduala  and  corporatlona  to 
acctimulate  capital 

It  Is  the  wish  to  accumulau  wealth  and 
tba  poaalblllty  of  doing  so.  tofetber  with  the 
tremendous  inventlvenaaa  and  *B0MUlty 
which  the  human  mind  dliplays  wban  It 
la  not  restricted,  that  has  built  up  the  great 
manufacturmg  industries  we  have  today. 
It  aaema  abatird  that  the  conuol  ot  busl- 
naaa  by  the  SUte  can  produce  anything  like 
tba  same  results.  The  evidence  U  In  the 
opposite  direction,  and  of  course  cooflaca- 
tory  taxation  means  control  of  boalnaoa  by 
the  SUte 

Althcusth  the  evils  of  Inflation  are  many, 
the  busineaa  machine  can  go  on  operating 
under  inflation — certainly  under  the  type  of 
inflation   that  we   have   now  or  could   have 
in  this  country.    Over  the  centuries  the  pur- 
chasing  power   of   money   has  declined   snd 
this  has  not   prevented  the  building  up  of 
capital    equipment      It    would    be    desirable 
to  have  a  sUble  price  level  but  tbat  a  rlae 
In   prleaa  will    prevent    profreaa   la   untrue. 
I  am  strongly  on  the  side  of  sound  money 
and  think  that  a  return  of  the  gold  stand- 
ard   and    to    a    banking    aystem    socnewhat 
similar  to  that  of  the  old  National  Bank  Act 
would  be  very  constructive     But  as  between 
tbls    and     reducing     present     taxes,     which 
aooner  or  later  wUl  certainly  ruin  the  coun- 
try. It  seems  to  me  to  be  no  question  at  all. 
In  any  case  It  seems  idle  to  talK  of  curb- 
ing  Inflation    by    hl«h   taxes.     Inflation   has 
baen   created    over    the   paat    16   yaan   and 
aff^^*"!   that   can  be  done  now   will   have 
■sota  than  a  temporary  effect.     It  U  poaalble 
of  course  to  produce  a  temporary  decline  by 
frtghf  ning  invaatora  Into  a  panic,  but  the 
debt  la  there  and  the  inflated   bank  credit 
and  only  the  most  violent  measures  (such 
aa  the  Sovleu  put  Into  effect  a  little  while 
ago)    could    change    the    altuatlon    to    any 
Important  extent 

In  short  It  saema  to  me  that  In  the  long 
run  the  proaperity  of  the  country,  and  In- 
deed Us  existence,  depend  upon  continu- 
ing to  raise  the  qxiantlty  and  quality  of  the 
goods  and  services  which  busineaa  producca. 
In  the  long  run  this  can  l>e  done  only  by 
Increaalng  and  Improving  capital  equipment. 
Under  present  tax  conditions  It  Is  impoaalbla 
to  do  this  and.  on  the  contrary,  deteriora- 
tion has  already  set  In.  As  compared  with 
thia  prottlem.  whether  goods  sell  for  less 
or  for  mora  dollars  la  not  very  important. 
In  tba  loot  rtin  busineaa  can  adjiut  Itself 
to  any  price  level  but  iiailiiliaj  taxation 
not  only  checks  profreaa  bot  aoaiMr  or  latar 
prevents  busineaa  from  functioning  at  alL 
raltbTuliy  yotxra. 

K   W    Axx. 
^esideiit. 


RECORD 

Reciprocal  Trade  Afreement* 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HERNIAN  P.  EBERHARTER 

or  rCNMSTLVANU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  24.  1948 

Mr.  EBERHARTER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
RicoRD.  I  include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  Pittsburgh  tPa.>  Post- Gazette: 

aXtTIXUGCXXT    Uf    TUX    HOtTia 

Just  aa  we  suspected.  Republican  skul- 
duggery haa  been  afoot  behind  the  closed 
doors  of  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee, which  laat  week  went  to  work  on— In 
the  underworld  sense  of  that  phraae — the 
Baclprocal  Trade  Agrecmenu  Act.  After  6 
days,  tbe  committee,  following  the  advice  ot 
the  OOP  House  leadership,  voted  to  extend 
the  trade  law  for  only  I  year  instead  of  the  3 
yaara  aotigbt  by  the  admlnUtratlon. 

One  need  not  be  a  PhUadclphla  lawyer  to 
read  In  thia  further  evidence  that  the  old 
guard  Rspubllcaus.  confident  of  victory  In 
November,  Intend  to  kill  the  HuU  trade  pro- 
gram. With  a  cunning  proper  to  the  crime, 
they  have  now  put  off  acting  before  the  csm- 
palgn.  Evidently,  even  they  reallae  that 
graat  ntimbcrs  of  their  own  and  independent 
votata  would  desert  the  OOP  this  year.  If  It 
reared  again  the  banner  of  high  tariff. 

Yet  that  la  just  what  tba  party— In  tbe 
Houae,  at  leaat  aaema  to  be  doing.  Else 
why  this  playing  tbe  footpad?  Why,  In- 
deed, were  the  general  public  and  the  preaa 
excluded  In  the  first  place  from  cummlttee 
seaaiona  on  Icglalatlon  as  vital  to  this  coun- 
try's proaperity  and  the  world's  peace  aa 
the  Reciprocal  Trade  Agreements  Act? 

That  law  haa  been  in  effect  14  years. 
It  has  boosted  our  trade  with  every  na- 
tion with  which  we  have  negoUaied  recip- 
rocal pacu.  It  haa  Induced  the  big  trading 
countrlea  of  the  world  to  join  with  ua  In 
a  poatwar  effort  to  end  International  eco- 
nomic warfare — the  sure  harbinger  of  aboot- 
Ing  warfare. 

A  freer  trade  la  the  very  baals  of  our  carry- 
ing through  the  Marshall  plan  -oiherwlaa. 
to  restore  Europe's  industry  without  open- 
ing marketa  for  ita  producta  would  be  the 
operation  rat  hole  of  all  time 

Moreover,  how  can  the  rest  of  the  world 
buy  our  goods— and  thus  help  sustain  our 
own  employment  and  standard  of  living — 
unleaa  we  are  willing  to  take  a  fair  share  of 
Ita  exports?  This  la  not  a  problem  to  be 
OMt  Juct  thia  year,  but  for  decadea  to  coaia. 
Aiough.  then,  of  secrecy.  The  tariff  Is  a 
vital — perhaps  the  moat  vital  — Issue  In  o\ir 
foreign  policy  If  the  Old  Ouard  Bapubll- 
cans  arc  out  to  scuttle  the  reciprocal  trade 
system — and  thereby  repudiate  their  past 
two  PrealdentUl  candldatee  and  the  over- 
whelming sentiment  of  the  American  peo- 
ple— let  them  declare  themaelvea  like  hon- 
eat  men.  The  public  haa  a  right  to  know 
before  November  whether  the  Republican 
Party  Is  stlU  the  party  of  Isolstlonlsm. 


Hut  It  No  Time  for  America  To  Say  "No' 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  THRUSTON  B.  MORTON 

OF  KEirrncKT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRISBCTATIVES 

Monday.  May  24.  1949 

Mr     MORTON.     Mr.    Speaker,    under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rscou. 
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I  include  the  following  editorial  from  the 
Louisville  Courier-Journal  of  May  19, 
1948: 

THIS  18  MO  THat  roa  AKKSICA  TO  RAT  "NO" 


We  believe  the  State  Department  Is  seri- 
ously, even  dangerovmly  wrong  In  flatly  re- 
fusing Stalin's  bid  for  a  conference.  It  U 
still  not  too  late  for  President  Truman  to 
reverse  this  unconstructlve  policy. 

We  ought  to  sit  down  and  talk  to  the 
BovleU.  It  does  not  matter  now  how  we 
were  forced  Into  tbat  poeltlon.  whether  by 
Russian  guUe  or  our  own  nalvet*.  Nor  doea 
It  matter  who  Initiated  the  action,  whether 
It  was  Ambassador  Bedell  Smith.  Henry  Wal- 
lace, or  Joeeph  Stalin.  The  only  thing  that 
resaiy  counts  Is  this:  The  vast  majority  of 
people  m  the  United  States.  In  Russia,  and 
in  the  world  want  peace.  We  cannot  afford 
to  leave  a  single  stone  unturned  along  the 
rocky  path  that  leads  toward  that  goal. 

Maytie  nothing  will  come  ot  a  conference 
between  Ruaala  and  America.  It  still  would 
be  worth  the  trying  Perhape  Henry  Wal- 
lace will  gain  strength  for  his  candidacy 
as  author  of  the  letter  which  Stalin  halla 
aa  "a  good  and  fruitful  basis"  for  an  agree- 
ment. That  is  a  small  consideration  com- 
pared to  even  the  tiniest  hope  of  settling  a 
controversy  that  U  tearing  the  world  apart. 
Furthermore,  Wallacie  wotild  pick  up  thou- 
aanda  of  disillusioned  voters  If  the  Govern- 
ment cold-shouldered  a  peace  plan  because 
be  was  the  author. 

The  vital  point  now  Is  for  us  to  meet  the 
Ruaalans  on  ground  we  know  Is  aoUd  be- 
neath our  feet.  We  have  every  right  to  re- 
quire evldencea  of  good  faith  from  the  Krem- 
lin, to  make  certain  we  are  not  fooling  our- 
selves and  the  world.  We  can  ask  Russia 
In  advance,  for  Instance,  to  stop  blocking  the 
wUl  of  the  United  Natlona  on  atomic  energy 
and  on  Greece. 

Both  of  theae  areas  of  disagreement  are 
named  in  the  WaUace  agenda.     They  are  not 
merely  what  Stalin  calls  "basic  questions  of 
difference  between  the  U.  S.  S.  R.  and  the 
United  States, "  however.     Let's  take  atomic 
energy.     A  United  Nations  Commiaslon  has 
debated    this  question   since   January    l»4fl. 
Nine  members  of  the  commission   came   to 
full  agreement  on  the  only  way  to  outlaw 
atomic  warfare,  through  a  tight  system  of 
UN  inspection.     The  only  two  memt)er8  who 
differed    were    the    representatives    of    the 
U.  S.  S.  R.  and  the  Soviet  Ukraine.     The  ma- 
jority  plan   was    first   proposed   by    Bernard 
Barucb.  but  It  la  no  longer  Jtist  an  American 
plan.     It  is  the  program  called  essential  by 
all  members  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion outside  the  Soviet  "orbit.    The  CommU- 
slon  has  Just  given  up  the  Job  and  reported  a 
deadlock  to  the  UN  Assembly,  with  the  full 
blame  laid  directly  at  the  door  of  the  Krem- 
lin.    Let  the  SovleU  break  this  deadlock  to 
show  they  mean  to  cooperate  In  buUdlng  a 
peaceful  vrorld. 

Let's  look  St  Greece.  Here  again  the  dif- 
ference is  between  the  Soviet  Union  and  the 
reat  of  the  world.  Two  UN  commissions  and 
a  subcommlaslon  have  declared  after  investi- 
gation tbat  Bulgaria,  Yupialavla.  and  Al- 
banU.  all  Soviet  satellites,  are  molesting 
Qjimt  Bverytxxly  on  those  commlaslons 
Miwed  on  the  facU.  with  the  exception  of 
Ba^da  and  her  satellites.  Nobody  doubts 
tbat  BiMBla  could  caU  a  stop  to  the  guerrilla 
acUvltlea  her  Balkan  allies  are  perpetrating. 
If  she  means  buslnem  about  peace,  let  her  call 
the  dogs  off  of  Greece  and  give  that  lltUe 
country  a  chance  to  recover  from  a  war  that 
haa  never  ended  In  that  part  of  the  world. 

■very  item  on  the  Wallace  list  offers  in- 
finite dlfhcumes  for  Americans  trying  to  lay 
a   cornerstone    of    peace    with    Ruasla.      We 
at  laaat  alt  down  and  start  talking 
tbam.  bowever.  if  they  gave  proof  of 

rlty  by  breaking  the  UN  deadlock  on 

Oraacc  and  atomic  power.  Tbe  world  could 
then  see  a  genuine  chance  of  negotiating  a 
lasting  peace. 


Bven  then  we  wovild  have  to  be  much 
more  careful  than  we  were  at  Yalta  and 
Potadam.  We  could  not  accept,  as  we  did 
on  those  occasions,  the  Russian  interpreta- 
tion of  clvU  llt>ertle8.  and  noninterfer- 
ence In  domestic  affairs  of  other  nations. 
The  Sovleu  would  be  quite  prepared  to  aay 
at  once  that  they  would  agree  with  ua  on 
these  polnta,  which  are  cited  In  the  Wallace 
letter.  The  trouble  Is  tbat  they  give  an  en- 
tirely different  meaning  to  theae  phrases. 
They  hold,  for  Instance,  that  the  people  of 
BiSBla  today  enjoy  full  civil  liberties.  No 
Interpreter,  no  matter  how  skilled,  can  bridge 
the  gap  between  Russian  and  English  on 
such  phrases.  We  will  have  to  find  some 
way  to  nail  down  these  general  terms  and 
leave  no  room  for  Interpretation. 

We  cannot  make  agreements  with  Rtiaala, 
In  other  words,  which  do  not  mean  what 
they  say.  That  only  adds  to  the  tragic  con- 
fusion of  the  world.  We  cannot  go  mto  a 
conference  with  the  SovleU  without  guard- 
ing every  action  against  fraud  and  misrepre- 
sentation. But  above  all,  we  canont  afford 
to  say  we  will  not  talk  peace  with  them. 
The  whole  world  lives  In  dread  of  a  Rusao- 
Amerlcan  war.  Not  everybody  outside  this 
cotintry  reallzea  the  truth  about  American 
opinion,  that  W  percent  of  our  people  would 
make  any  honorable  sacrifice  to  avoid  such 
a  conflict.  We  must  prove  that  fact  by  our 
actions. 


The  Mundt-NixoD  Bill 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HERMAN  P.  EBERHARTER 

or  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRESENTA'nVES 
Monday.  May  24.  1948 


Mr.  EBERHARTER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  include  the  following  radio  in- 
terview with  me  on  May  9. 1948,  over  SU- 
tlon  WCAE,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.: 

AKTHua  Gaith.  Congressman  EBXauABTxa, 
I  believe  I  undersUnd  that  on  Thursday  for 
•five  short  hours  the  House  of  RepresenUtlves 
in  Washington  will  discuss  and  vote  on  a 
bill  which  the  Washington  Post  and  other 
newspapers  hold  will  do  as  much  or  more  to 
destroy  our  BUI  of  RlghU  than  anything  In- 
troduced. That's  the  so-called  Mundt-Ntxon 
bill,  H.  R.  5852.  What  was  the  origin  of  this 
Mundt-Nixon  bUl? 

Mr.  EBEKHAXTza.  The  bill  originated  in  the 
House  Committee  on  Un-American  Activities. 
This  committee  has  a  consistent  record  of 
hostUlty  to  labor.  It  has  intervened  In  the 
affairs  of  a  number  of  unions.  In  strikes  and 
In  lalKJr  political  campaigns.  lU  methods 
were  described  by  the  late  President  Roose- 
velt as  sordid.  It  has  bragged  that  It  has  a 
blacklist  of  1.000 ,000  Americans.  This  bUl 
is  the  logical  and  Ineviuble  result  of  the 
committee's  activities  over  the  past  10  years. 
It  U  an  attempt  to  make  the  prejudices  and 
practice*  of  the  committee  the  law  of  the 
land. 

Mr.  Oaith.  Congressman,  what  are  the 
main  provisions  of  the  Mundt-Nlxon  bill, 
called  the  Subversive  AcUvltlea  Control  Act 
of  1948? 

Mr.  fcBBHACTsa.  In  that  bill  Congress 
would  declare  tbat  there  exisU  a  world  Com- 
munist movement.  Persons  and  ca^anlxa- 
tlons  who  by  cerUln  methods  carry  out  tiie 
objectives  of  the  world  CommunlsU  can  be 
deprived  of  thetr  citizenship,  Including  na- 
tive-born Americans,  and  punished  by  910.000 
fines  and  up  to  10  years  Imprisonment.  Now 
tbat  would  not  be  ao  bad  to  Itself.  But  when 
tbey  Include  and  list  the  mettooda  we  come 
up  against  a  strange  thing.  First,  for  in- 
stance. It  says.  "disrupUon  of  trade  and 
conunerce." 


Mr.  Oaxth.  Now  thafs  supposed  to  be  an 
Illegal  activity,  and  could  they  stretch  tbat 
to  Include  the  righu  of  labor  to  strike? 

Mr.  BBERHAHTni.  Definitely,  that  Interpre- 
tation, under  the  langxiage  of  the  bUl,  would 
t>e  a  logical  luterpretatl>in.  And  another 
thing— the  Inciting  ol  economic,  social,  and 
racial  strife  or  conflict. 

Mr.  0*rrH.  Now.  does  that  mean  or  could 
that  Include  the  working  for  public  housing, 
rent  control,  health  Instirance.  or  even  the 
PEPC? 

Mr  EBxaRAiTta.  Why.  definitely.  Under 
the  language  that  could  be  an  interpretation 
because  If  you  advocate,  for  Instance,  the 
FEPC.  the  Attorney  General  could  very  well 
say  that  you  were  stirring  up  racial  strlle. 
Now  another  thing  here  they  have — dissemi- 
nation of  propaganda  calculated  to  under- 
mine esubllahed  govemnaent  and  Institu- 
tions. 

Mr.  Gaeth.  Now  established  govemm«nt 
and  InstltuUons,  that  could  then  be  inter- 
preted aa  working  to  abolish  j>oll  taxes,  white 
primaries,  lynching  In  the  Soviih.  publish- 
ing the  voting  records  of  Congressmen  and 
PAC  work? 

Mr.  EBsaHA«TKK.  Definitely,  that  Interpre- 
tation la  also  "  logical  one  because  when- 
ever you,  by  propaganda,  endeavor  to  ci^onge 
the  law  of'the  land,  you  are  establishing  a 
different  type  of  regulation  or  government, 
and  therefore  that  interpretation  could  be 
•aaUy  made.  Now.  the  Attorney  Genernl  des- 
ignates organizations  as  Communist  political 
organizations  or  Communist-front  organiza- 
tions. The  only  proof  necessary  would  be  tfit 
Attorney  General's  opinion  that  It  Is  reason- 
able to  conclude  that  the  organizations  or 
Individual's  views  and  policies  are  the  same 
as  those  of  the  world  Communist  movement. 
The  elementary  right  of  court  trial  is  de- 
nied. 

Mr.  GArrH.  That  means,  of  course,  that  the 
Attorney  Generals  office  has  a  policing  op- 
eration and  that  he  defines  Just  what  the 
standards  are  In  that  policing  operation? 

Mr  EBxaHARTia.  He  could  come  to  that 
conclusion,  and  as  I  read  the  bUl.  he  doea 
not  even  have  to  have  a  prima  facie  case  If 
he  can  reasonably  conclude  that  the  aame 
views  are  held  by  an  organization  as  the 
views  of  some  foreign  government,  for  in- 
stance, he  cotild  declare  It  a  Communist- 
front  organization  without  benefit  to  those 
accused  of  court  trial  before  a  Judge  or  Jury. 
Mr.  Gaith.  Now,  the  Mundt-Nlxon  bUl  di- 
rects the  Attorney  General  to  list  an  organi- 
zation as  a  Communist  political  organization 
or  Communist-front  orga:  izatlon  on  the 
basis  of  reasonable  conclusions.  If  they  have 
some  or  all  of  the  characteristics  set  forth  In 
the  bill,  such  organizations  are  required  to 
register.  Is  this  a  democratic  procedure  in 
the  spirit  of  our  Bill  of  Rights? 

Mr    EBtxBAXTEX.  This  Is  a  completely  un- 
democratic   procedure.      It    Is    a    Judgment 
handed  down  by  one  man.  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral, without  benefit,  as  I  said  before,  of  Judge 
or  Jury.     The  entire  principle  of  requiring 
registration   as  a  condition   to  exercise  cur 
freedom  of  speech  and  assembly  Is  violative 
of  the  BUl  of  RlghU.    As  the  Supreme  Court 
said  In   Thomat  v.  ColUna,  "Aa  a  matter  of 
principle   a   requirement   of   registration    In 
order  to  make  a  public  speech  would  seem 
generally  Incompatible  with  an  exercise  ot 
rlghU    of    free    speech    and    free    assembly." 
How,  the  va«ue,  all-lncluslve  standards  set 
out  hy  the  bill  are  so  sweeping  that  ar  ■  and 
all  organizations  may  come   under  tbe  At- 
torney General's  iMUi.     For  example,  one  of 
the  characteristics,  according  to  the  Mundt- 
Nlxon  bill,  of  a  CommunUt  political  organi- 
zation U  the  extent  to  which  lU  views  and 
poUcles  are  the  same  as  those  of  such  for- 
eign govemm«iU  or  foreign  organlzatlaoa. 
Now,   If   an   organization   cpsxwea.     ay.  onr 
Govemment'a  reversal  of  the  Palestine  par- 
tition. It  riins  a  risk  of  having  •beaame  views 
or  policies  of  some  foreign  guiiiiment.    V 
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•a  orgi  DlMtton  adrocatc*  natlanaUntloD  of 
any  Um  ustry.  it  runs  tb«  Mun«  risk. 

Mr  <  tAsm  W*  hmTe  set  up  what  the  bUl 
actuall  '  aort  of  cntalU  and  Includes.  Do 
w  D«»  I  this  bill.  CoDgnmMUka  MBBLHKmmt 
Mr.  1  KaHASTn.  In  my  optakm.  It  u  com* 
oletely  unnacsaaary.  We  hare  laws  on  our 
books  rhlcb  deal  with  criminal  subversive 
acta.  1  he  Smttb  Act  makes  it  a  crime  to  ad- 
Tocata  tba  overthrow  by  violence  ot  tha 
Unitad  Btataa  Oovanunent.  The  llcCormack 
Act  ra<  ulres  the  registration  of  agenu  oC 
Xovaisn  principals  The  Voorbls  Act  re- 
qulraa  regiatratlon  ot  ortanlaatlon-i  which 
art  iWa  lU  of  foratgn  tovammants.  The  At- 
toroey  General  has  only  to  prove  his  case  In 
a  court  of  law  before  a  Jury  of  American  citl- 
IMa  ti  fK  WlMlaver  action  U  necessary. 
1^  Um  Mua4t-HbKvn  bill  U  designed  to  de- 
liberate y  get  around  the  requirements  of 
proof  tint  unlawful  acts  of  criminal  con- 
duct h  ive  been  committed.  The  Mundt- 
Nixon  k  lU  la  designed  to  outlaw  ideas  and  the 
free  as  araaalon  of  Ideas,  and  not  criminal 
acts. 

Mr.  C  AXTK.  It's  sort  of  an  hysterical  sweep, 
tnen.  t  lat  adda  to  tlM  hysteria.  Instead  of 
calmm  [  the  country,  which,  of  coiuse.  It 
needs  1 1  the  present  time. 

Mr  I  laxaHAsraa.  To  me  It  s  very  alarming 
that  sv  ch  a  bill  could  ever  be  presented  to 
the  Coi  igreaa  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  (Uktm.  Congressman  KaaauAarxB.  have 
the  As  lartcan  paopia  had  time  to  find  out 
what  t  lis  bill  actually  means? 

Mr  1  kcajtABTxa  Not  only  hnve  the  Ameri- 
can pe<  pta  not  had  time,  but  Congrers  Itself 
has  ba«  n  in  the  dark  about  this  bill  Extraor- 
dinary secrecy  surrounded  the  drafting  of 
tba  bU  .  No  hearings  were  held  on  it.  The 
commi  taa  la  trying  to  rtish  the  bill  through 
bafora  n>iniaas  itaelf  has  a  chance  to  study 
It 

Mr.  Oaxtm  And  I  understand  Congreaa 
vUl.  Qi  the  House  «111.  have  only  5  hours  of 
fsnera  debate  next  Thursday  In  which  to 
consldc  r  this  btIP 

Mr.  KaBHAsm.  Tba  Rules  Committee 
(ava  o  Uy  5  hours  on  a  measure  of  greatest 
Import  ince  to  every  clUaen  who  believes  In 
the  rl|  ht  to  have  ideas  of  hu  own  and  to 
them  to  his  frlenda  and  nelghbora 
to  the  American  public. 
t.  jOArTM  Now.  Congressman,  you  may 
n  that  the  late  FlorcUo  LaOtiardU 
M^lad  a  Communist  at  a  congressional 
when  he  spoke  in  favor  of  public^ 
howlnk.  David  LlUenthal  was  smeared  as  a 
Bad  tM  cause  he  wanted  public  power  devel- 
opad  o '  tbe  TVA  type.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
avan  t  la  Income  tax  was  labeled  "Socialist" 
whan  t  was  first  broached  In  thU  ccuntry. 
Suppoi  ters  of  the  abolition  at  tha  poll  tax. 
opponi  nu  of  white  prlnuulaa  tn  tba  South 
have  teen  called  Communlat.  The  Mundt- 
Nixon  bill  states  that  anyone  who  subverts 
the  in  erests  of  the  United  States  by  aMUnff 
tba  aciomplisbment  of  either  the  tmmadtata 
or  tba  ultimata  objectives  of  the  world  Com- 
mtinla'  movement  comaa  under  the  pcnaltlaa 
of  tha  act.  Do  you  afrta  that  supporters  of 
rant  e  mtrol  or  public  housing  or  antltrtist 
team,  1 1  wall  aa  opponenu  at  unlvcraal  mill- 
ttrjr  ti  klnlng.  could  be  included  under  tbaaa 
prcnrMsns? 

Mr  BrvBsana.  Daflnltcly.,  that  is  cer- 
tainty (rue.  Bvcry  major  step  forward  In  otir 
blstor;  from  Jefferaun's  day  to  ours  has  been 
attaeki  id  as  furthering  the  objectives  of  com- 
munlan.  The  late  Prealdent  Rooaevelt  came 
In  for  bis  share  of  tbu  kind  of  wild  uik. 
las  been  called  on  the  floor  of  CoO" 
of  a  eooumHUatlc  dlcta- 
whlch  AMMTleans  never 
4bMm4d  That  waa  by  Ounfffaawinii  lUw- 
member,  by  the  way,  at  tba  Un-Am«r> 
illrttvntaa  Ooaunlttae.  and  he  approvaa 
TIM  CMMnlttaa  called  CIO-PAO  by 
AMI  alBlMar  ct  tO  OoouDUnlat  eoall- 
Duttat  llM  cemmlttaa'a  ■ollywood 
a  Bovia  waa  referred  to  aa  eontala- 
ilmiaua  peopaganda  bacauaa  tba 
abaalut.    With  tnia  backgrouiMi, 


far  th< 


such  a  sweeping  provtalon  would  cover  every- 
thing and  anything.  It  reveals  how  far  down 
the  road  this  country  Is  going  in  its  hysteria. 
Mr.  Oaith.  I  think  it  also  Indicatea  why 
aome  of  the  important  newspapers  in  the 
country  are  already  attacking  this  provision, 
^or  instance,  the  Washtn^ton  Poet  In  de- 
Bouncmg  the  Mundt  bill  in  an  editorUl  on 
April  10.  said:  "If  Congraaa  could  at  its  own 
discretion  declare  it  to  be  a  fact  that  Com- 
munlsu  and  their  fellow  travelers  are  con- 
spirators, it  could  do  the  same  about  Roman 
Catholies.  or  rrade-tuilonists.  or  the  organ- 
izers of  a  third  party."  Now.  let's  go  into  an- 
other phase  of  the  Mundt-Nixon  bill.  Will 
this  Mundt-Nixon  bUl  build  up  a  blacklist? 

Mr.    EsaaHABTxa.  It   builds   up   a   blacklUt 
run;  >  the  millions  by   requlrtnft  the 

regis  of   the   meml)ership  of   a  Com- 

munut  political  organization;  and  by  re- 
quiring that  the  recorda  of  Communist-front 
organizations  be  open,  it  builds  up  a  black- 
lUt In  all  sections  of  our  society.  Not  only 
would  it  mean  a  blacklist  among  workers  in 
shops  who  might  belong  to  unlors  so  desig- 
nated, but  It  would  Include  anybody  who 
atfned  a  petition  with  which  the  Attorney 
Ocnaral  might  not  agree.  Furthermore,  this 
blacklist  is  based  on  the  unconstitutional 
principle  of  guilt  by  aaaoclation.  It  will  hit 
the  rank-and-ftle  members.  If  you  had  rea- 
sonable grounds  to  believe  that  your  frater- 
nal ledge  was  communistic,  you  are  guilty 
snd  subject  to  3  years'  imprisonment  and 
ao.OOO  fine  Join  an  organization,  stay  in 
one.  If  tu  leaders  do  not  register  you  are 
guilty  under  this  bill  not  only  if  the  organi- 
zation does  anything,  but  also  If  the  organi- 
zation is  allegedly  being  used  by  the  world 
Communist  movement 

Mr  Oacth.  Now.  those  are  all  issues  and 
problems  which,  of  course,  are  of  de«p  con- 
cern to  us  and  about  which  we  think.  I  be- 
lieve, you  think,  something  ou^ht  to  be  done. 
Certainly  If  this  type  of  legislation  were 
placid  on  the  statute  books  of  the  United 
States,  we'd  be  in  for  some  serious  difficulty 
if  we  continue  to  live  in  a  hysterical  era. 
And  we're  now.  of  course,  in  the  mMM  of 
hysteria.  I  want  to  thank  yuu.  CongnaHMUi. 
for  your  consideration,  answers,  statements 
you  have  made.  I'm  certam  our  listeners 
will  appreciate  hearing  your  appraiaal  of  ttiis 
bin.  Certainly  thia  appears  to  be  hysterica^ 
legtalation  not  in  line  with  the  Intent  of  our 
Constitution  It  alms  at  fighting  an  evil  by 
methods  which  history  shows  us  dictators 
have  used  to  gain  power  This  legislation 
alms  at  making  a  totalitarian  state  Impossi- 
ble, but  if  this  legislation  were  enactv.d  It 
would  actually  be  a  step  in  putting  a  totali- 
tarian state  into  operation  here  in  the  United 
Statca. 

Mr.  EasBHABm.  I  agree  with  you.  Mr. 
Oacth.  I  appreciate  your  giving  me  this  op- 
portunity to  state  my  vtewa. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  E.  L  RARTLETT 

OaLXGATK    VaOM    ALAaKA 

IN  THE  HOUSI  or  RIPRISXNTATIVai 

Monday.  Man  24.  1949 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Bir.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  rxtptid  my  rcmarlcs.  I  would  like 
to  Include  an  add^e^s  delivered  on  May 
14.  1948,  by  Hon.  William  E.  Warne,  As- 
•Ifttant  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  at  a 
iMMbcon  before  the  Seattle  Chamber  of 
ConuMTce  on  A  Program  for  AlMka: 

Seattle  la  in  a  poaltton  to  know  the  prob- 
lem and  tha  challeoffa  of  Alaaka.  Seattle  haa 
been  the  link  between  Ooatinaatal  United 
■tataa  and  Alaaka.  To«  kaov  tiMt  after  90 
years  of  ownership  by  the  Unitad  Stataa, 
Alaaka  atUl  remains  a  nearly  empty  land. 


Commtwlcatlon  and  trade  between  the 
Stataa  and  Alaska  can  and  must  be  im- 
proved. Seattle,  of  course,  will  continue  to 
play  an  Important  role  in  the  flow  of  people 
and  gooda  to  and  from  Alaaka. 

The  opportunity  for  Alaaka  la  an  oppor- 
tunity for  Seattle.  'Vour  wholesale  waie- 
houses  will  supply  goods  and  equipment  for 
Alaskan  settlers  and  workers,  old  and  new. 
Your  steamship  and  air  lines  are  today  the 
principal  means  bv  which  people  and  goods 
move  to  and  from  Alaska.  The  Alaska  trade 
of  Seattle  haa  bttlfcad  large  in  its  history. 

The  builnaaaman  of  Seattle  naturally 
have  bad  a  direct  Interest  in  Alaska,  which 
may  have  served  to  obacure  the  general  lack 
of  interest  over  the  years  in  the  progress  of 
the  Territory.  The  Territory  was  Isolated 
and  largely  dependent  on  ocean  transport. 
Maritime  rates  to  Alaska  have  been  high: 
ahlpping  has  been  hazardous.  The  high 
prices  in  Alaaka  have  deterred  both  settle- 
ment and  trade,  despite  the  great  natural 
resources  of  Alaska. 

Seattle  can  expect  to  contribute  substan- 
tially to  future  Alaskan  trade,  but  I  am  sure 
that  you  sense,  as  I  do,  tha  interest  of  other 
Pacific  seacoast  ports.  They  wish  to  share 
In  the  Alaskan  trade.  Besides  that,  modern 
cargo  planes  can  already  deliver  from  the 
East  or  Middle  West  Into  the  Interior  of 
Alaska  in  perfect  condition  in  a  fraction  of 
rail  and  steamer  time  and  at  rates  already 
competitive  with  rail  and  steamer.  If  you 
businessmen  of  Seattle  wish  to  maintain 
your  place  in  the  Alasksn  picture  of  tomor- 
row, you  will  have  to  be  alert  and  progres- 
sive. The  test  will  be  the  extent  to  which 
you  Improve  your  services  to  Alaska  and  ad- 
just costs.  Increased  trade,  lower  unit  costs, 
reduced  prices — this  is  the  formula  to  keep 
you  abreast  of  Alaskan  development. 

Recent  events  have  uansformed  the  con- 
ditions affecting  Alaska.  The  war  in  the 
PdclAc  revealed  its  strategic  Importance. 
Great  works  were  built  In  and  for  Alask.i 
The  Alaskan  Highway,  for  example,  supplied 
the  first  modern  route  by  land  between  the 
States  and  Alaska.  The  pivotal  Importance 
of  Alaska  in  strategic  matters  is  self-evident . 
Alaska  today  is  a  croasroads  on  the  new 
airways  that  crlaacroas  the  North.  As  a  re- 
sult, the  Nation  Is  beginning  to  recognise 
that  Alaska  never  again  will  be  a  land  apart. 
By  good  fortune,  the  need  for  the  develop- 
ment and  the  settlement  of  Alaska  is 
matched  by  the  opportunities  for  stable 
economic  development.  That  Is  why  the 
Federal  Government  has  become  concerned 
with  the  need  for  strengthening  the  econ- 
omy of  Alaska  and  for  encouraging  Its  set- 
tlement. 

Before  I  tell  you  something  about  the  pres- 
ent plans  for  Alaska  I  would  like  to  remind 
you  of  the  Federal  Interests  In  Alaska.  In 
the  Interior  Depr^tment  alone,  to  name  but 
one.  the  followii  bureaus  and  divisions  have 
program  responitibilltiea  In  Alaska;  Division 
of  Territories,  Land  Management.  Indian  Af- 
fairs. Miixes.  Geological  Survey.  Fish  and 
Wildlife,  and  the  Park  Service,  while  the 
Power  Division  and  the  Oil  and  Gas  Division 
have  direct  policy  Interests.  Besides  the  De- 
partment of  th*  Interior,  other  Federal  de- 
partmenu  have  Important  responsibilities: 
Army.  Air  Force.  Navy.  Commerce  (especially 
the  Civil  Aeronautics  Administration).  Agri- 
culture. Federal  Works.  Federal  Sectirity,  Poet 
OMce,  Housing  and  Home  Finance.  Justice, 
and  Treasury,  The  coordination  of  the  plan- 
ning and  execution  of  the  activities  Involved 
In  these  programs,  from  preliminary  throtigh 
final  atagea.  Involvaa  a  concept  which  tias 
until  thU  last  year  bom  lacking,  ThU  la  the 
taak  which  we  have  vniartaken  in  the  past 
year,  and  great  progress  has  appeared.  Much 
more  can  be  dona  toward  bringing  about  a 
sound  fovanunoatal  program  in  Alaaka 
worthy  of  tba  vaat  potentlalitlaa  of  tbe  raglon. 
President  Truman  and  the  Secretary  ot  Um 
Interior  have  taken  tbe  keenest  Interest  In 
Alaaka.  A  year  ago  the  President  asked  tha 
Department  «o  take  tba  laittaltta  Ml 
lating  a  c< 


gram  for  long-term  development.  First,  the 
beads  of  the  Interim  bureaus  and  i^enclfla 
were  asked  by  Secretary  Krug  to  present  to 
Congrcaa  a  coordinated  departmental  pro- 
gram for  the  flacal  year  1»49.  The  urgency  of 
tbe  Bltuatlon  made  it  obligatory  upon  the 
Department  to  formulate  its  programs  In 
tacma  of  activities  equal  to  the  demands  of 
tba  world  situation.  The  Alaskan  program  of 
the  Department  for  the  first  time  waa  pre- 
sented as  a  "package"  before  the  House  Ap- 
propriations Committee  during  the  Febru- 
ary hearings.  Although  the  committee's  final 
recommendations  are  not  known,  the  over- 
all program  approach  was  received  by  the 
committee  with  great  Interest  and  apparent 
approval.  I  made  the  presentation  and  1  was 
most  encouraged. 

Besides  the  streamlining  of  Alaskan  activi- 
ties wtlhln  the  Department  by  concenUatlng 
them  cfOclally  under  an  Assistant  Secretary, 
Secretary  Krug  Invited  other  Federal  agen- 
cies with  Alaskan  responsibilities  to  partici- 
pate In  an  Interagency  Committee  on  the 
Development  of  Alaska.  The  InvlUtlon  was 
accepted  with  enthusiasm.  The  committee, 
which  I  Bcr\'e  as  chairman,  began  its  work  In 
November  1947.  Four  subcommittees  have 
been  established,  one  on  transportation,  one 
on  housing  and  community  facilities,  one  on 
health,  education,  and  welfare,  and  one  on 
resource  policy  and  development.  The  com- 
mittee and  Its  subcommittees  have  made  In- 
valuable contributions  to  the  drawing  of  a 
program  for  Alaska. 

On  the  basis  of  reports  of  the  committee 
and  Its  subcommittees  and  on  the  basis  of 
aome  additional  work  In  the  Department,  a 
program  for  action  haa  been  formulated.  It 
presents  a  practical  approach  by  which  the 
Federal  Government,  the  Territorial  govern- 
ment, local  bodies,  and  private  Individuals 
can  collaborate  In  a  program  to  meet  certain 
of  the  moat  urgent  needs  of  Alaska.  The 
program  for  Alaska,  summarized  below,  needs 
and  desenes  broad  support. 

1.  Statehood  for  Alaska  should  be  granted 
and  should  become  effective  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible. It  win  give  the  people  of  Alaska 
the  dignity,  the  responsibility,  the  powers, 
and  the  representation  in  Washington 
which  they  need  In  order  to  carry  their 
proper  share  of  the  load. 

2.  The  entire  transportation  system,  by 
water,  land,  and  air.  to,  from,  and  within 
Alaska,  must  be  Improved  and  expanded  so 
that  mlliury  and  civilian  needs  can  be  fully 
met.  The  rates  muet  not  handicap  the 
people  and  the  business  enterprise  of  Alaska. 
Some  of  the  aspecU  of  the  transportation 
program  follow: 

Improved  shipping  services  to  and  frtMn 
Alaska,  with  Government  subsidy,  if  needed, 
to  reduce  rates  to  a  level  which  will  pro- 
mote development. 

Complete  rehabilitation  of  the  Alaska 
RaUroad  by  1950  to  provide  cheaper  and 
more  dependable  eervlce  from  tidewater  to 
interior  Alaska, 

Reconstruction  and  hard-surfacing  of  the 
trunk  road  system  within  Alaska  and  the 
extension  of  new  roads  Into  areaa  which 
promiae  development. 

Negotiation  with  Canada  for  the  Improve- 
ment of  the  Haines  cut-off  and  for  a  hard- 
surfaced  road  acroaa  Canada  to  Alaaka. 

Investigation  by  tbe  Department  of  the 
Interior,  the  Department  of  the  Army,  and 
the  State  Department  of  the  economic  and 
strategic  dealrablllty  of  completing  a  rail- 
road from  the  SUtea  to  Alaakk. 

Improvement  of  ciVIl  air  facillUea  in 
Alaaka. 

Fadaral  harbor  and  dock  improvement 
program  for  Alaaka. 

t.  Lhi4  aottlement  on  a  conaldarable  aeale 
will  raqutro  governmental  oooperatlon.  Tbe 
preeent  maelil&ery  for  oponlng  to  Battlement 
land  in  tha  Alai*a  puMle  domain  la  antl* 
quated.  It  la  no  more  suited  to  modem 
oondittona  than  tba  old  motor  ear.  with  a 
«ank  on  one  aide,  which  ran  forward  but 
not  back,  which  we  made  at  the  time  tbe 


praaant  land  law  was  enacted.  In  order 
to  encourage  permanent  agriculture  settle- 
ment in  AlaslLa.  there  is  need  for: 

A  means  of  eaUbllshlng  settlement  areaa 
on  certain  portions  of  the  public  domain,  for 
subdividing  such  land  into  tracts  for  family- 
size  farms,  and  for  reserving  appropriate 
tracU  for  municipal  and  Industrial  purposea. 

Provision  for  transferring  these  lands  to 
individuals  and  groups  for  settlement. 

Governmental  assistance  in  financing  set- 
tlement and  land  development,  and  in  pre- 
paring lands  and  facllitiea  necessary  for 
settlement. 

4.  Industries  are  also  necessary  and  miut 
have  whatever  asalatance  Is  required  to  get 
them  under  way.  Private  enterprise  must 
be  encouraged  to  establish  and  operate  these 
industries.  If  the  Government  has  to  show 
the  way  by  developing  power  and  other  facili- 
ties, by  building  pilot  plants,  by  making  loans 
for  Industrial  development.  It  must  not  hesi- 
tate. The  ordinarily  slow  processes  of  piece- 
meal development  cannot  now  meet  tbe 
needs  or  fulfill  the  national  Interest.  An  In- 
dustrial development  corporation  with  ample 
resources  and  broad  powers  should  be  pro- 
vided by  the  Congress,  to  exercise  such  powers 
as; 

To  encourage  and  promote  the  investment 
of  private  capital  In  industrial,  agricultural, 
commercial,  or  related  enterprises. 

To  make  loans  for  the  establishment  of 
such  enterprises. 

To  facilitate  the  development  of  synthetic 
fuels  from  coal  In  Alaska. 

6.  The  mineral  resources  of  Alaska  are 
known  to  be  large,  but  our  present  Infor- 
mation respecting  these  resources  is  wholly 
inadequate.  Thorough  exploration  through- 
out Alaska  Is  necessary.  Plans  are  necessary 
so  that  access  to  critically  needed  minerals 
can  be  provided  by  roads  and  railways,  and 
so  that  power  and  other  facilities  for  min- 
ing can  be  available. 

6.  Public  utilities  and  other  community 
facilities  are  absolutely  essential  to  sound 
growth,  and  at  present  woefully  Inadequate. 
A  comprehensive  program  for  such  facilities 
already  has  been  prepared  by  the  Ftderal 
Works  Agency.  It  should  be  made  effective 
promptly  and  the  necessary  funds  provided, 
with  Federal  assistance  in  part.  Facilities 
are  needed  most  urgently  at  Anchorage  and 
Fairbanks.  Works  to  be  constructed  will  In- 
clude hospitals,  health  centers,  schools, 
streets,  water  and  sewage-disposal  systems, 
and  other  like  constnictlon. 

7.  Alaska  has  enormous  hydroelectric  power 
pos-slbilltles.  New  electric  power  Is  funda- 
mental In  the  establishment  of  a  pulp  In- 
dustry and  other  Industrial  enterprUee.  as 
well  as  In  the  meeting  of  residential  and 
commercial  requirements.  The  public  In- 
terest Is  paramount  In  this  field  and  the 
Government  Is  already  active  elsewhere  on 
a  grand  scale.  Here  In  the  Northwest,  the 
benefits  from  such  enterprises  as  Grand  Cou- 
lee and  Bonneville  Dams  are  Impreaalve.  We 
must  extend  our  thinking  on  power  to  tha 
large  undeveloped  power  resources  of  Alaska. 
The  potentialities  of  such  development  are 
great  and  tlie  responsibility  U  ours.  Both 
studies  and  action  are  needed  and  neither 
should  be  delayed. 

8.  No  region  can  attract  and  stistain  a  large 
and  contented  population  without  health 
facilities.  Becauae  of  the  clrcumstancea  of 
climate,  laolatlon  from  the  medical  resotircea 
of  the  SUtea,  and  the  special  health  prob- 
lem of  the  native  people,  the  Government 
mvist  take  the  major  reaponslblllty  for  pro- 
viding health  facillUea.  The  Territory  and 
the  people  will  help,  of  ootirae.  to  the  extent 
of  their  abllltlea.  ThU  calU  for  hoapltala 
and  expanded  public  health  aervloe.  More 
doctors,  dentlsU,  speclaliaU,  nursea.  and 
technicians  are  needed  In  Alaaka,  Tbe 
building  of  a  mental  hospital  Is  an  obvious 
feature  of  ttich  a  program,  The  present 
plan  of  holding  mental  patienU  In  Jails  and 
then  aending  tbMn  to  a  private  Inatltutlon 
3,000  mllea  away  la  unworthy. 


9.  One  ot  the  knotty  problems  which  deters 
Alaskan  development  U  that  of  native  land 
righta.  Volumes  have  been  written  about 
the  legal,  economic,  aocial.  and  ethical  Im- 
plications of  this  question,  and  I  certainly 
shall  not  undertake  to  condense  them  for 
you  today.  Let  It  suffice  to  say  that  the  In- 
terior Department  wants  to  see  the  questlrm 
aettled  fairly  and  permanently.  The  De- 
partment believes  that  this  end  can  be 
achieved  by  negotlatlorw  with  the  natives, 
with  resulting  agreements  to  be  subject  to 
congressional  approval,  as  required,  and 
agreed  payments  to  be  provided  out  of  the 
general  fund  of  the  Treasury  for  lands  re- 
linquished. If  any  and  If  needed.  Such 
agreements  would  Insure  protection  of  the 
rights  of  the  natives,  would  clear  the  way  to 
their  permanent  use  and  enjoyment  of  the 
areas  awarded  to  them,  and  would  also  clear 
up  the  question  of  title  on  other  lands,  there- 
by encouraging  Industrial  and  other  develop- 
ment. 

In  addition  to  these  programs,  we  feel  that 
the  Inter-Agency  Committee  for  the  Devel- 
opment of  Alaska  should  continue  its  Joiht 
studies  and  discussions  and  that  all  the 
affected  Government  agencies  hould  inten- 
sify their  own  efforts  in  Alaska.  AmOng 
other  things,  the  committee  Is  considering 
what  special  measures.  If  any.  would  be 
needed  to  facilitate  settlement  in  Alaska  of 
an  appropriate  number  of  carefully  selected 
persons  from  war  refugee  camps  in  Western 
Europe.  Many  of  these  refugees  had  their 
homes  in  areas  where  climatic  conditions  are 
similar  to  those  of  middle  Alaska. 

I  have  told  you  what  the  Government  is 
doing  and  proposing.  The  action  taken  by 
us  will  be  controlling  In  the  fate  of  Alaska. 
The  Nation  cannot  aflord  in  these  days  not 
to  face  squarely  Its  responsibility  for  ita 
safety  and  welfare.  The  reapotulbility  In 
Alaska  Is  an  essential  and  very  important 
part  of  our  National  obligation.  In  fulfilling 
the  program  we  need  your  understanding. 
We  would  like  you  to  engage  In  some  self- 
searching.  What  is  the  chamber  doing 
about  Alaslca?  What  are  your  affiliated  or- 
ganizations in  Alaska  doing?  How  can  the 
fishery,  shipping,  and  the  wholesale  enter- 
prises of  Seattle  contribute  most  effectively 
to  the  promotion  of  a  sound,  healthy  and 
permanent  settlement  and  economy  in  Alas- 
ka? The  answer  you  give  will  be  important 
to  srourselves,  to  the  Federal  Government, 
and  most  Important,  to  the  people  of  Alaska 
and  the  United  States. 


Annual  Encampment  of  Veteraot  of 
Foreign  War* 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CUUDE  I.  BAKEWELL 

or  masotnn 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  24,  1948 

Mr.  BAKEWELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  will  hold  their 
annual  national  encampment  In  St.  Louis 
commencing  Augast  29  and  lasting  until 
September  3.  Under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks.  I  Include  herewith  an  excerpt 
taken  from  Foreign  Service,  the  monthly 
magazine  of  the  Veterans  of  Foreign 
War«.  for  the  month  of  June  1948: 
"jnar  mb  iw  «".  loum.  vovaf" — two  ovKtrkAa 

1UII1M  MAKI  A  DATC  FOB  AtJOVWt  f-*tmM' 

na  • 

Jos  civauw, 

VFir  Member.  Anyvherf.  V.  9.  i. 
D«AB  Job:  Well,  Joe.  when  I  wrote  you  kM« 
month  I  said  "Meet  me  In  0t  LmMc*  Mtf  I 

tbotight  you  knew  what  I  VM 


\ 


A:m)  i 


•ut  aw 


ylM  you  iMVMi't 

lOflM  WIM. 

Aajn  IV.  io«.  It!  lh«  BAlkNuU  •nMmpmMit 

rrw  ftotf.  lMil«v«  BM,  y«m  *m  t  want 

It     I  •«•  lUM  you.  I  ru««.  back  lo 

la  avpuiniMr  1»4«     I  wm  m  OMinbtr. 

-Jotn«'d   up  out   at   P«*rt   but,  to 

Um  truth.  I  dldn  t  knu*  mucb  about 

buitnw  •Ither. 

a  dat«  that  nlgtac  tn  Boston.    About 

&n  t  of  Soptcmber.  I  gueaa  It  was.     My 

aqd  myaelf  went  downtown  to  takein 

Kv«rywher«  w  looked  we  saw  VFW 

add  unlXonns.     Lota  of  oldtimera.  but 

)f  young  JkMS  too.    They  were  all  over 

pli  e*.  singing,  marching  in  the  middle 

and  having  a  beck  of  a  lot  of 

-nitured  fun. 

ast  ed  somebody   "What  gives?"  and   he 

1  can  you  don't  know,  and  you  ve  got 

button  un.  too?"    Then  he  told  me  It 

VTW  national  convention 
we  want  over  to  the  9tatl«r  for  a  bsar 
hadn't  pushed  our  way  through  the 
n  the  lobby  more  than  30  feet  when 
bumped   smack    Into   old   Dave.     Tou    re- 
Dave.  In  our  QUI  outfit.     At  that 
wiH  a  poet  cooHMOidar  somewhere 
Ohio.     Before  we  knew   It.   he  had 
up  five  or  six  others  of  the  old  gang. 
Id  hate  to  tell  you  what  time 
date  back  home  that  m^hti 
Joe.  Cleveland  last  year  was  more  of 
and   I'm  telling   you   I  wouldn't 
Louie  (or  all  the  tea  In  China,  and, 
way.  Joe.  that  date  I  bad  tn  Boetun 
there  too.  only  this  tlnae  she's  the 
she's  something  or   other   In    the 
We're  making  It  on  vacation  time. 
from  what  they  tell  me  St.  Louie  is 
alftout  tops  for  things  to  see  and  do. 
»ing  that  big  parade  la  worth  all  the 
of  going. 

Joe.  I  got  hep  to  a  lot  of  things  at 
and   Cleveland.     Don't    let   anybody 
yo|i  a  vets'  convention   Is  all   fun   and 
Taln't    so.    Joe.     There's    plenty    of 
down  serious  work — the  boys  go  to  It 
t*  ey   mean   business.     They  have  their 
bi  It  they're  plenty  serious  about  doing 
for  the  OI  who's  In  hard  luck,  and 
wpacljUy  about  the  wives  and  kids  of  the 
It  didn't  get  back.     Tou  should  hear 
their  arguments  on  the  convention 

resiember  when  I  was  a  kid  hearing  mom 

old  man  about  not  wanting  to  miss 

coav«ntlon.    8h«    used    to   say    he 

wanted  to  f*t  away  on  a  binge.     But 

fo  ind  out.  Joe.  that  there  s  more  to  It 

hat.     They    have   fun.     >lenty    of    It, 

ta  IS  It  from  me,  pal.  there  wouldn't  be 

bill  or  widows'  pensions  or  othsr  real 

for  veU  today  U  dad  and  the  others 

pat  In   plenty  ot  work  at  VfW  co- 


la July.  Joe.  and 
of  the  shekels 


AFPENDIX  TO  THB  OONORIMIOKAL  HKCOIU) 

Itor'a  for  May  3f  IMf  ThU  altiMllfln. 
I  b«U«v«,  Ui  Admirably  mtt  with  the  Ru»' 
Mil  Mil.  H  R.  6623  Gentlemen,  the  time 
Is  short.  Let  \x%  not  continue  to  be  dc« 
pendent  upon  foreign  sources  for  any 
strategic  or  critical  metal  or  mineral  that 
U  possible  of  production  in  our  own  coim- 
try.    I  quote  the  article : 

If  yuu  are  In  any  way  Interested  In  metals, 
grab  on  to  every  ounce  you  can  get  hold  of— 
fast.  Already  In  very  short  supply,  steel. 
copper,  sine,  lead,  chromium,  and  so  forth, 
will  be  even  scarcer  6  month.s  from  now  when 
the  big  defense  and  foreign  recovery  programs 
get  Into  full  swing.  And  the  scarcity  will 
continue  for  some  time  to  come. 

Nonr«.— The  manganese  situation  is  .so  f-rl- 
ous  that  National  Security  Resources  Board 
oOclals  are  privately  discussing  the  desirabil- 
ity of  Instituting  s  Government  project  to 
device  a  mcttnd  to  produce  steel  without 
saaogaBese  The  United  States  Is  dependent 
almost  entirely  on  foreign  sources  for  th:s 
vital  Ingredient:  35  percent  has  been  coming 
from  Russia. 


sane. 


a  Id 


aol 


pal  tlM  low«do«n.    Bavc 


I  Sat  food  Job  yoa  told  om  about  and 
I  ska  H  a  da«8  In  WH. 


■cp  aoibar  8.    ■• 
\M  ever, 


Lotus,  August  M 
scctn'  you.  pal 


Jack. 
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Monday.  Mat  24,  l»4t 
RU88ELL.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  feel 


rs  of  Um  House  wUl  be  In- 
to a  very  brtef  article  which  ap- 
in  Washington  Party  Line,  by  Rob- 
Allen  In  the  current  Lisue  of  Cd- 


Wkat  Cotamanist  Rule  V^ould  Mean  to  the 
Uaited  States 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HOiN.  B.  W.  (PAT)  KEARNEY 

or  NKW  TOKK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  24.  194S 

Mr.  KEARNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  wish  to 
include  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record 
the  following  article  by  Dorothy  Thomp- 
son, which  appeared  in  a  recent  Issue  of 
the  Washington  Evening  Star : 

On  the  Recokd — What  Communist  Ruu 
Would  Mkan  to  Unitzo  Statcs.  as  Raw 
Might  Dsjcbibk  It 

I  By  Dorothy  Thompson  ( 

If  the  Conununists  told  the  people  what 
they  tell  themselves,  they  would  ssy: 

"The  social  system  of  the  United  SUtes 
demands  radical  overthrow.  lu  institutions. 
C<.>nstltutkm,  Congress,  couru,  schools,  and 
free  assoctatlotu  are  but  reflections  of  the 
economic  system.  The  destruction  of  cap> 
Itallam  cannot  be  accomplished  whUc  maln< 
tainlnR  the  existing  government  and  social 
institutions,  including  civil  liberties  and  the 
existent  codes  at  OMivallty. 

"The  establlshmMUt  el  aeamunlsm  re- 
quires  a  total  dictatorship  whose  primary 
business  Is  to  mslntam  itself  in  power 
against  all  opposition  by  any  and  every 
BMans." 

TO    SKUB    LAMB 

"It  must  take  over  Immediately  all  public 
communications,  take  over  without  rompen- 
saMott  an  iadustrlsa  employing  more  thnn 
a  handful  of  workers:  purge  courts  and  sub- 
B'-ltute  party  Judges;  rewrite  textbooks  and 
ptmovc  unreliable  teacben:  compel  all  pro- 
f— tons  to  Join  party-controlled  organiza- 
tMM  or  be  barred  from  practice  by  refusal 
«e  Join  or  failure  to  conform,  break  resist* 
snrt  from  farmers,  the  most  numerous  and 
dangerous  of  our  enemies,  by  taking  away 
all  land  capable  of  yielding  Bsort  than  bar* 
aubclstanea:  and  put  hostlU  prsopslltlas  of 
known  public  following  ImmedUtely  Into 
prison. 

"Since  the  purges,  tmfortunately  essential 
tor  success.  wlU  liaMBploy  asllllons  whose 
Isbor  nevertheless  la  jsmsnrtsd  by  the  atat«. 
these  wUl  be  orgaalasd  In  labor  brigades  un- 
der armed  guards  ang  employsd  at  ths  most 


list  uaka  lur  s  dm  sidMeirt  to  sustain 
life  provided  iliey  aft  MiUUIIy  tn  good 
Lenlth 

"It  Is  lacorrset  to  think  thut  American 
organlasd  workers  eeruioly  can  be  counted 
on  to  give  cooperation.  It  Is.  therefore,  ss- 
sentlal  to  break  and  disband  their  orgonl- 
satlons  snd  reform  them  under  Communist 
leadership  in  a  single  labor  front  Since 
their  new  employers  will  be  state  trusts,  no 
exctise  win  exist  for  hostile  agitation  which, 
together  with  strUtes.  will  be  ruthlessly 
proscribed  " 

INTKXNAL   8PT    NET 

"We  must  not  deceive  ourselves  that  there 
will  not  be  long-continued  resistance 
Therefore,  among  all  tx-Klles  of  workers  ihere 
ipust  be  a  spy  for  every  20  or  30.  Each 
apartment  hotise.  residence  block,  and  offlce 
must  have  one.  and  for  this  purpose  criminal 
elements  and  professional  police  spies  from 
the  previous  regime  can  be  employed 
Youth,  in  natural  rel)elllon  agaUist  lU 
elders,  will— when  properly  indoctrinated— 
prove  Invaluable  Informers  concerning  re- 
sistance In  their  homes 

"Among  such  a  people  as  the  Americans 
singularly  unadapted  to  being  piisbed 
aroucd.  the  problem  of  mass  support  will 
be  acute. 

We  must  not  err  In  thinking  that  all  or 
most  of  the  people  now  supporting  us — In 
the  varluUd  frunt  organizations  and  the 
Wallace  party— will  see  the  revolution 
through  in  lu  most  ruthless  aspects.  To  a 
dangerous  extent  all  American  classes  have 
been  Imbued  with  Inordinate  respect  for 
human  life  and  bourgeois  moral  squeamUh- 
ness  While  it  is  advisable  to  use  these  peo- 
ple as  allies  for  the  conquest  of  power,  many 
of  them  early  will  prove  disloyal  and  have 
to  be  purged,  with  temporary  bad  repercus- 
sions on  the  minds  of  their  followers." 

TO   AFPXAL   TO   LOWEST    ST».*TA 

"Yet  our  dictatorship  must  have  some 
mass  support.  We  shall  find  this  In  the 
lowest  mental  and  moral  strata  cf  the  pop- 
ulation. Therefore,  initially,  we  must  per- 
mit Indiscriminate  lootings  of  properties, 
encouragement  to  bands  to  take  residence 
In  better-class  homes  uud  possession  of 
farm.s.  This  will  furnish  us  with  Initial 
dynamic  force  and  with  lens  of  thousands 
of  Individuals  who  will  thereafter  carry  out 
our  bidding  on  pain  of  being  dispossessed 
of  what  they  hsve  acquired  thievishly. 

"In  all  this  we  run  the  risk  of  clvU  war 
Fortunately,  however,  the  United  States  doss 
not  possess  a  large  army  whose  garrisons, 
mutinying,  might  overthrow   our  plans. 

"We  reallr.*  the  cstastropluc  nsture  uf  such 
a  revolution,  which  will  entail  so  great  a 
dislocation  of  the  economy  ss  to  csuse.  Ui 
all  likelihood,  a  period  of  mass  famine.  Msv- 
erthclsss.  It  is  our  duty  as  OommunUts  al- 
ways to  take  the  long  view  " 


A  United  Europe 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HALE  BOGGS 

or  LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOt7SB  OF  RIPRlSlirTATIVM 
Mondav.  May  24,  t94i 

Mr.  BOOOS  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In 
the  RscotD,  I  include  three  editorials  and 
a  newspaper  article  by  Dorothy  Thomp- 
son: 

(Prom  tbs  Washington  Fost.  Msy  18,  194S| 
OarAT  Dhish 

Ut.  Churchill  went  bsc'<  to  Hsnry  H' 
(l&ae-ieiO)  for  tb«  lasplratkm  %it  tbs  movt-- 
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msnt  to  fsdersu  lurops,  bttt,  In  fact,  the  su- 
itm  of  the  grsat  design  was  Hsnry's  great 

MiBlster  and  mentor,  the  Due  ds  Sully.  It 
was  not  tin  |g  years  after  Henry  had  died 
that  dully  attrlbutad  to  bU  lau  sovereign  a 
project  for  welding  together  a  turopean 
federation.  Both  of  them  were  so  Impatient 
to  Improve  French  society  that  they  were 
prepared  to  go  to  almost  any  length  In  order 
to  promote  a  peaceful  environment  out  of 
the  perennial  conflict  over  religion.  The 
memory  of  both  of  these  remarkable  men  is 
revfred  In  French  history. 

An  alliance  rather  than  an  association  was 
primarily  In  Sully's  mind— an  alliance 
against  the  House  of  Hapsburg.  Yet  forms 
of  association,  intended  to  knit  Europe  to- 
gether as  well  as  to  Intimidate  Austria,  were 
set  forth.  Under  the  great  design  the  con- 
stituent states  of  Europe  were  to  be  allowed 
representation  in  a  general  council,  though 
there  was  a  recognition  of  the  Inequalities 
of  p>ower  In  the  provision  that  major  powers 
should  have  four  representatives  and  minor 
powers  two.  Force  was  to  be  used  in  keep- 
ing the  peace  through  an  International  army 
Nothing,  alas,  came  of  the  scheme.  Indeed. 
Sully  offered  It  as  an  ironical  memorial  on 
what  might  have  been,  as  if  in  the  circum- 
stances of  the  day  the  idea  itself  was  too 
farfetched  to  be  thought  of  except  as  an 
essay  In  Utopia. 

Actually,  as  we  have  seen.  Sully's  project 
was  half  Utopian,  half  practical.  But  It  was 
the  Idea  that  caught  the  fancy  of  succeeding 
philosophers.  Dowii  the  years  the  Sully 
memorial  was  taken  up  as  the  basis  of  a 
federation  movement.  The  first  thinker  who 
approached  the  problem  ethically  was  Im- 
manuel  Kant,  who,  though  agreeing  with 
such  philosophers  as  Hobbes  and  Hegel  thai 
man  was  by  nature  seltish  and  base,  be- 
lieved that  history  bad  proved  to  mankind 
that  organized  states  catered  to  self-interest. 
He  thought  that  when  men  came  to  realize 
that  rival  societies  or  states  were  Just  as  dis- 
astrous to  self-interest  as  individual  rivalry, 
they  would  federate  their  states.  The 
League  of  Nations  was  greatly  indebted  to 
the  principles  enunciated  by  Kant. 

Moet  Important  in  the  Kantian  approach 
Is  the  suggestion  that  only  free  peoples  cou'.d 
associate  in  a  true  federation  movement 
Without  liberty  and  equality  assured  to  the 
Individual,  a  federation.  In  Kanfs  mind, 
would  be  without  meaning  or  substance. 
Kant  thus  had  a  moral  Idea  as  well  as  en- 
lightened self-interest  back  of  his  project 
Mr.  aarence  Strelfs  Federal  Union  Is  the 
only  one  of  'he  modem  Ideas  on  federation 
or  world  government  that  carries  out  the 
Kantian  doctrine,  though  the  British  Com- 
monwealth Is  s  demonstrstlon  of  It.  "Every 
sUU  for  the  sake  of  lU  own  security,"  said 
Kant,  "msy  and  otight  to  demand  that  lt« 
neighbor  should  submit  Itself  to  conditions 
similar  U)  those  of  the  civil  society  where  the 
right  of  every  Individual  U  guaranteed." 

Association  Ui  secure  peace  and  Justice  Is 
what  rosnklnd  needs,  more  than  an  alliance 
simply  to  defend  pesce.    But.  as  In  Sully's 
time,  tbs  reallaatfon  of  danger  without  a 
common  defense  preoedes  ths  realisation  of 
the  advantage  of  peaceful  assocUtlon.     W« 
have  already  -een  the  beginnings  of  thU  ap- 
proach In  the  Vsndenberg-Lovett  resolution 
on  the  regional  system  In  Europe  and  the 
"revision"  of  the  United  Nstlons.     All  thst 
U  oonumplated  at  present  Is  a  nexus  across 
the  Atlantic  based  on  mutual  help  In  de- 
fense.    This  could  ijerfectly  well  come  Into 
being  under  articles  81 -M  of  the  UN  Charter 
Article    SI    provides    for   collective    defense, 
articles    52-54    for    regional    arrangements 
But  If  three  were  activated  In  tying  together 
the  nstlons  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  and 
ths  organlaailon  built  out  of  the  cession  of 
some  sovereignty  to  a  Federal  suthorlty,  itiv 
foundation  of  an  orgsnlsed  free  world  rsthet 
than  a  mere  alliance  might  well  be  In  pros- 
pect.    At  least  the  community  of  manklni 
would  be  mj.de  visible  In  the  way  that  has 


bssn  snvisuged  all  ihs  way  baek  to  Menrj  IV 

and  tully. 


(Prom  the  New  Orleans  Item  of  May  10,  IMS) 
At  Ths  fUotJa 

Again  Winston  Churchill  has  struck  out 
boldly  at  the  shackles  of  national  sover- 
eignty. His  call  for  the  Immediate  forma- 
tion of  a  United  European  Assembly,  to  pave 
the  way  lor  eventual  federation,  is  a  chal- 
lenge that  cannot  be  pushed  aside  if  the 
present  leaders  in  western  Europe  intend  to 
gird  themselves  against  poeslble  disaster. 

But  Mr.  Churchill's  address  at  the  Hague 
before  the  "Congress  of  Europe."  wherein  22 
nations  were  represented  by  600  delegates, 
hjw  a  special  meaning  for  America,  too. 
There  can  tie  no  misunderstanding  when  he 
says:  "I  was  anxious  at  first  lest  tne  United 
States  of  America  should  view  with  hostility 
the  Idea  of  a  United  Stales  of  Europe,  but  I 
rejoice  that  the  great  Republic  In  Its  era  of 
world  leadership  has  risen  far  above  such 
moods." 

The  British  statesman's  anxiety  Is  under- 
standable, for  1  year  ago  the  American  Gov- 
ernment was  still  reluctant  to  take  cfBclal 
notice  of  the  widespread  popular  support 
accorded  by  our  citizens  to  the  concept  of  a 
United  States  of  Etirope.  Only  by  successive 
reinterpretations  has  the  Marshall  plan  now 
arrived  at  a  point  reached  sometime  ago  by 
a  great  many  Informed  people  here  and  in 
Europe. 

Fortunately,  time  has  not  yet  run  out. 
With  generous  material  aid  and  moral  en- 
couragement, the  American  Government  and 
Its  people  are  committed  to  the  rehabilita- 
tion of  Europe  through  cooperative  endeavor 
It  remains  for  the  free  peoples  of  Europe  to 
band  together  In  common  effort  to  attain 
a  security  and  prosperity  denied  their  sepa- 
rate entitles.  In  that  effort,  they  are  as- 
sured of  America's  active  support. 

(From  the  WashUigton  Evening  StUr  of  May 
11,  19481 
Birth  of  a  New  Hope 
It  was  not  simply  because  of  a  warm  Dutch 
sun  that  a  crowd  of  more  than  10,000  packed 
a  great  public  square  in  Amsterdam  on  Sun- 
day. The  huge  audience  was  there  to  listen 
enthusiastically  to  eloquent  appeals  for  an 
Ideal  that  has  come  to  capture  the  Imagina- 
tion and  earnest  support  of  ever-growing 
numlJers  of  Europeans  regardless  of  nation- 
ality or  station  in  life.  The  ideal— a  federatiKl 
continent — Is  centuries  old,  but  never  his 
there  been  so  widespread  a  desire  as  now  to 
do  something  concrete  to  lift  It  out  of  the 
realm  of  the  abstract  Into  the  realm  of  the 
real. 

There  Is  a  reason  (or  thU,  of  course.  The 
Second  World  War  and  lU  aftermath  hare 
demonstrated  that  free  Europe  cannot  reeoi-er 
Its  old  vigor  and  remain  free  If  it  keeps  on 
being  a  wilderness  of  separate  and  clashing 
sovereignties,  ntuwing  old  grudgss  within  It- 
self and  perpettMtlng  Its  ancient  political  and 
eoonomic  rivalries.  In  an  Immediate,  short- 
range  sense,  the  independent  part  of  It— the 
part  on  t'hls  side  of  the  Iron  curUln— mast 
move  toward  greater  and  greater  unity  as 
swiftly  as  possible.  It  must  do  so  to  protect 
Itself  against  the  pressing  danger  of  falling 
victim  In  piecemeal  fashion— one  country  st 
a  time— to  the  Kremlin's  relentless  drive  to 
spread  the  Red  tyranny  everywhere. 

Beyond  that.  In  a  long-runge  sense,  the 
European  peoples  must  work  for  the  eventual 
crestlon  of  a  continent-wide  federation,  In- 
cluding the  states  currently  dominated  by 
Moecow.  They  have  compelling  reasons  for 
this.  In  the  flrst  plsce.  becatisc  the  econo- 
mies of  eastern  and  wsstem  furore  are  com- 
plementary and  Interdependent,  meshing 
them  together  would  raUe  the  living  stand- 
ards of  all  Europeans  In  the  second  place. 
s  continental  union  wc  uld  promote  an  en- 
during peace  by  brlnping  Europe's  strength 


Into  ims  wnh  that  of  ,.,_^_ 

piihaii.    u  dweiopmetit  ttoat  VMdd  ifaais  an 
I'  inal  balance  of  power  far  safer  thsti 

11,.  ,:,,i^  that  exists  now. 

Before  the  outbreak  nf  the  Seeond  World 
War,  the  Idea  of  federitlon,  thctigh  •• -f- 
eettng,  bad  little  more  than  an  u< 
meaning  for  Europeans.  But  today  iii<  y  su- 
it in  IX  different  light;  they  see  It  as  something 
vital  to  their  tuture  political,  economic,  aiid 
military  well-being  ThPt  is  why  the  10.000 
In  the  Amsterdam  square  on  Sunday  loudly 
cheered  Winston  Churchill's  call  for  union 
as  a  bulwark  against  tyranny.  That  Is  why 
they  cheered  former  French  Premier  Rama- 
dler  when  he  hailed  the  "Congress  of  Burcpe" 
at  The  Hapue  as  "the  birth  of  a  new  hope." 
That  Is  why  that  congrees — though  unofOclal. 
thou(;h  sponsored  by  no  government — has 
won  world-wide  attention  and  attracted  dis- 
tinguished delegates  from  no  fewer  than  81 
£uropean  lands,  including  several  behind  the 
iron  curtain. 

All  this  is  significant  as  evidence  of  how 
the  Ideal  of  a  continental  federation  has 
gained  great  and  constantly  Increasing  pub- 
lic support.  Total  fuiflllment  may  not  be 
realized  for  many  decades  to  come,  but  gen- 
uine progress  Is  being  made  through  nongov- 
ernmental undertakings  like  The  Hague  Con- 
gress and  history-making  ofBclal  enterprises 
like  the  16-natlon  European  recovery  pro- 
gram and  the  new  union  of  Britain,  France, 
Belgium,  the  Netherlands,  snd  Luxembourg 
The  eventual  creation  of  a  tmlted  Europe  Is 
no  longer  an  unattainable  goal.  The  more 
the  peoples  of  that  continent  think  about  It. 
the  more  they  will  regard  It  as  essential  to 
their  happiness  and  the  closer  they  will  come 
lo  achieving  it.  The  new  hope  seen  by  M. 
Ramadler  Is  not  an  empty  one. 

On    thb    Record — CuuECHitx's    Cowc«pt    or 

UNrrxD  EcBOFE  Otters  New  Hope  or  Miodle 

Ghound 

(By  Dorothy  Thompson) 

Speaking  In  Amsterdam  on  Sunday  to  30,- 
000  cheering  persons.  Winston  Churchill  again 
lifted  the  banner,  which  he  was  the  first  to 
raise,  for  a  free  united  Eurupe. 

He  declared  that  a  united  Europe  must  be 
"safe  from  foreign  aggression  or  Inroads." 
and  that  It  must  be  a  Europe  in  which  men 
win  be  proud  to  say  "1  am  a  European." 

What  he  was  proposing  was  nothing  more 
nor  less  than  a  European  nation  In  which, 
regardless  of  the  form  of  its  economy,  tyr- 
anny—which Is  Intemsl  rule  by  nsked  force 
and  easentlally  non-European— will  be  out- 
lawed. 

Thst  this  should  come  to  pass  Is,  In  the 
opinion  of  this  columnlnt,  the  one  way  to 
a  pacincatlon  of  relationship  between  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Onion,  pro- 
vided we  understand  the  necessities  (or  the 
prsservstlon  o(  such  s  revived  Buropaan 
civilisation, 

UEABS  TOWASO  WAS 

"A  united  Burc/ps  must  be  sals  ircMfi  for- 
eign aggression  ' 

Yes.    But  It  V  '  ws  clearly 

sbandonthec'  i  the  pres- 

ent precarlotu  situation,  IstMUng  Inevitably 
toward  war. 

Thst  eooeept,  expressed  st  Tehran,  YalU, 
and  Potsdam,  has  rssulted  In  the  division 
of  the  world  Into  two  great  power  orbiu.  la 
turn,  this  has  brought  about  tbe  division 
Of  Kitfope  Uito  Russian  and  Aaerloao  saUI- 
lltes,  Into  easUrn  and  western  aones.  draw- 
ing a  batUe  line  between  two  non*Buropean 
powers  through  the  center  of  European  civil- 
isation. _^ 

This  holds  a  fearful  menaes  for  Europe. 
for  the  United  Sutes.  and  fdr  the  Soviet 
Union. 

It  disregards  the  easeoUal  (aeU  of  ctvll- 
leatlon. 

SltuatAd  between  the  two  potaa— USA  and 
USSR— Europe  is  neither  western  nor  east- 
ern, but  middle.    It  Is  neither  a 
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Aa4trtc»n    eMttHtkm.    but    tomtthlng 

in  ttMlf  and  different   from   ettl^er 

area  which   must   be  refilled  with 

life  and  power,  and  relieved  of  the 

that  now  pull  It  iu  twain. 

naans  that  Bumpe  must  be — all  ot 

ijnitnUlaad  araa  between  the  United 

th«  U86R.   with   no   inch  of   It 

of  a  cordoo  aanltatre  of  one  great 

afainst    tlM    other      Fi>r    it    U    pre- 

I  long  such  fixed  Itnaa  of  cordons  that 

Inevtubty  sharpen   Into   war 

AJnwnuaLs  to  mrrocT 

the  Soviet  Union  and  the  United 
ir«  answerable  before  the  bar  of  hls- 

a  power  policy  which.  If  notv-aban- 

ij   both,   will   wreck   the   world   and 

v«a.     Bach   u   puautng  the   chimera 

through  power  Instead  of  peace 

diversity  and  equilibrium.     Each  Is 

by  the  one-worid  concept  which.  \fi 

t  dynamic,  leada  Inexorably  to  one 

itata.  to  be  aciileved  by  Just  one  ooore 


TlM  poDOtpt  to  Cawarlstlc  and  antlcivill- 
lariMd  by  an  advanced  condition  of 
It    Is   antlclvlllzittlon    because    It 
divides  the  world  into  two  military 
>ut   also   Into   two   Ideological   orbits, 
and       counterre-olutlonary. 
carries  the  Soviets  Into  a  Trotskyism 
abandoned  and  the  United  States 
reaction  we  likewise  had  abandoned, 
we  allow  no  fresh  life  to 
tly   between   us 
antlelTtil— tlon  becauee  It  disregards 
exiauaee  of  elvtUaatlons.  each  draw- 
Its   own   history,   traditions,   and 
y    Its   peculiar   and   distinctive   pat- 
enrich  the  manifold  picture  uf  hu- 
It   tlMtafore   tends,    not    toward 
and  liberation  but   toward  rigidity 
sticnatlMi. 


t  kere 


orbM  that  there  should  ever  be  either 
i  nr  sn  Amertcuu  world  For  If  there 
would  be  neither  a  Russian  Union 
American  Republic,  but  an  amor- 
anarchy  controlled  by  anniea.  and 
at  every  scam. 


P«llsli  Coatbhitioa  Day 


rCNSION  OP  REMARKS 
B.  W.  (PAT)  KEARNEY 

a»  NXW  TOBB 

IN  T^  HOU8X  OF  REPRBSENTA-nVlS 

Monday.  May  24.  194S 


Mr 

nd 


PoUsh 


dt  Um 


K£.\RNEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  was 
from  the  House  because  of  illness 
OB  Miy  3.  the  one  hundred  and  fifty - 
serentp  anniversary  of  the  signing  of  the 
Constitution  in  1791.  one  of  the 
great  document  of  freedom, 
ftadwlspecial  orders.  1  hour  was  set  aside 
M  flM  ;  the  Members  of  the  House  could 
p«y  r«^poctful  tribute  to  the  observance 
PoUsh  day  of  freedom  and  all  it 
I  wish  at  this  time  to  in- 
clude the  remarks  I  would  have  made  on 
that  t  tj  had  I  been  present. 

No  >eople  in  history  have  underfooe 
more  utter  persecution  and  suffering  in 
the  n  ime  of  human  liberty  than  the 
people.  Their  hi^tory  is  replete 
with  sinmic  *nd  sacrifice.  We  in  Amer- 
ica ca|i  trail  bt  frateful  to  Poland  and 
rleuks  of  PoUsh  extraction 
for  wliat  they  have  contributed  to  our 
eountiijr.  from  Its  beginning  What  the 
of  July  represents  to  us  here  in 
the  3d  of  May  represents  to  all 
true  fo)es~to  those  in  Poland  and  in 


exile,  and  to  the  milllofu  of  our  fellow 
citizens  of  Polish  extraction  in  whose 
hearts  bums  the  .same  love  of  freedom 
that  drove  Kosciusko  to  fight  on  the  side 
of  a  few  small  colonies  again.st  one  of  the 
creat  powers  of  Europe.  Today  Poland 
lies  under  the  heel  of  a  government 
which  takes  its  onlers  Iran  Mo.^^cow. 
She  is  again  .sulfnliic  oppression  and  i.s 
denied  the  rights  to  have  a  government 
representing  the  will  of  her  people.  It 
l5  my  sincere  hope  and  prayer  that  it 
mill  not  be  long  before  we  will  all  re- 
joice that  Poland  and  its  people  are  once 
again  celebrating  freedom  from  tyranny. 


Our  American  Pension  Profram 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON  JOHN  C.  BUTLER 

or  mew  Toax 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  24.  1948 

Mr.  BUTLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
RtcoRD.  I  Include  the  following  addre«s 
made  by  me  on  May  11.  1948: 

It  U  a  genuine  pleasur*  for  am  to  be  home 
In  Buffalo  for  this  splendid  oeeaslon  I  have 
a  deep  sense  of  interest  In  this  district  ss  It 
Is  my  district,  and  it  Is  also  my  appointed 
taat  to  represent  it  in  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States.  It  Is  not  oiUy  my  duty  to  meet 
with  you  and  report  to  you  on  occasions  when 
It  Is  convenient  for  me  to  do  so.  It  is  my 
pleasure  as  well  I  am  not  only  a  citlsen  of 
Buffalo  and  >our  Repreeentatlve  In  the  Con- 
gress. I  am  also  a  member  of  and  one  of  the 
ortctaal  collaborators  who  formed  our  Ameri- 
can panstoo  organization.  It  is  therefore 
V  us  sense  of  genuine  pride  that  I  can  par- 
iK.pate  In  our  rally  oi  the  Buffalo  area  as 
ooe  with  you  in  thu  organized  effort  to  pro- 
mote national  patrlottam  and  penalona. 

While  we  are  a  young  organisation,  only 
■lightly  over  1  year  of  age  to  be  more  exact. 
we  have  come  a  long  way  since  the  first  con- 
ferences were  held  cootamplatlng  th»  forma- 
tion of  an  organlaatlon.  We  are  perhaps  the 
youngest  national  peivslon  organization  In 
the  country.  In  spite  of  that,  we  are  today 
the  second  largest,  and  I  should  say.  growing 
rapidly  Who  knows?  Perhaps  we  shall  be 
the  largest  and  so  soon  that  it  may  surprise 
us  all.  This  is  not  said  to  criticise  or  dis- 
credit the  work  of  any  other  organisation 
that  Is  sincerely  working  for  either  pensions 
or  patriotism.  Ours  is  a  cordial  and  friendly 
attitude  toward  all  other  organisations, 
including  penatoa  organlaaUona.  In  tbu 
regard  I  should  like  to  pay  my  respects 
to  the  General  Welfare  Federation  par- 
ticularly. That  organization  has  been  co- 
operating In  our  united  effort  to  obtain  ac- 
tion on  pensions  in  this  session  ot  the  Con- 
gress. Their  repreeentatlve  in  Washington. 
Rev.  Dr  Boorde.  Is  closely  in  touch  with  the 
Amarlcan  Pension  OOoe  and  also  with  the 
Members  of  the  House  who  are  heading  the 
drive.  We  have  enjoyed  a  moat  cordial  and 
friendly  relationship  and  bar*  worked  to- 
gether as  one  in  Waahlngton  In  behalf  of 
the  cause  of  better  penalona  now  We  also 
note  the  work  of  other  penalon  organizatloiu. 
I  hear  that  Stat*  ortsamtions  ta  ast^fctf—* 
in  Illinois,  la  Ookaimto,  ta  **''1*rnB.  aatf  la 
other  Statea  are  showing  a  fine  spirit  of  co- 
operation with  the  work  of  our  national  or- 
ganlsstlnn  This  spuit  of  good  will  and 
•ooparatlaa  U  as  it  should  be.  Certainly 
those  of  IU  who  are  sincerely  Interested  In  a 
cauae  will  welcome  the  aid  of  others  who 
are  a^irklng  In  behalf  of  the  same  cause. 


I  am  pleased  furthermore  with  the  patri- 
otic aspects  of  o\u  American  pension  clubs. 
I  am  aware  that  It  was  largely  because  of  this 
aspect   that   brought  thU  organization   into 
being.     We  do  know,  to  our  profound  sorrow, 
that  there  are  those  among  us  in  America, 
who  are  beneficiaries  of  all  of  the  blessings 
that  come  with  citizenship  in  the  greateat 
country  on  earth,  and  who  do  not  appear  to 
appreciate  the  blessings  that  they  so  richly 
enjoy.       I    am    addreealng    myself    now    to 
those    who    would    seek    to    undermine    the 
Republic  and  worth  to  change  It  for  some 
other  form.     In  Waahlngton  we  know  tbein 
as  Cammuulsts.  fellow  travelers,  pinks,  and 
various  other  names.      It  Is  a  characteristic 
of  tbea*  people  to  work  their  way  Into  good 
American  organizations.     Then  they  become 
most  srdent  and  enthusiastic  worker;,  os- 
tensibly for  the  cause  for  which  the  organi- 
sation exists       By  their  apparent  outstand- 
ing service   they   work   their  «'ay   to  top  or 
strategic  and  inniientlal  positions  or  offices. 
Then  they  begin  to  talk  and  exploit  their 
hazy  but  high-minded  philosophy,  frequent- 
ly paying  service  to  a  so-called  higher  type 
democracy  and  a  new  kind  of  freedom,  ee- 
curlty.  yes.  a  new  order.     To  promote  It  they 
become   eager   to  criticize  our  Government. 
They  find  fault  with  property  right .      They 
condemn  our  party  system.      They  seem  to 
ally  themselves  with  the  little  people  against 
so-called  big  people.     They  may  take  either 
side   of   an    argument   in   order   to   keep   an 
argument  going,  thus  aiding  dissension  and 
disunity.      They    are   quick    to   support    all 
kinds  of  reform  and  thus  get  a  chance   to 
attack,  or  discredit  something,  or  anything 
that   may   be   traditionally   American       Tes. 
they    follow    a    pattern.       That    pattern    is 
becoming  known  to  our  people  In  practically 
every  walk  of  life      They  are  now  and  have 
for  some  time  been  working  like  the  very 
parasites  that  they  are.  In  all  types  of  organi- 
zations.    They  are  In  the  Ouvernment.  yes. 
In  all  branches  of  the  Government.      They 
are  In  the  political  organizations.     They  are 
In  the  schools  and  colleges.  In  the  patriotic 
and  fraternal  societies.  In  Isbor  unions,  biut- 
ness  and  lad u/< trial  organlsstlons.  In  pension 
orfanlzatiuns.  as  you  here  so  well  know,  yes, 
and  they  are  also  burrowirii<  into  the  church 
of  the  living  0<Ml.     They  are  a  plague  that 
bllghu  and  damns  all  forms  of  our  social, 
political,    spiritual,    and    economic    life.       I 
am  glad  that  the  American  Pension  Organi- 
sation does  not  invite  them  to  Its  member- 
ship.    I  am  gl«d  you  have  a  twofold  purpose. 
I  am  proud  that  the  flrst  of  those  purposes 
is  patriotism      It  should  be  clear  to  all  that 
unless    the    Republic    survives    against    this 
threat  of  communism  and  every  other  enemy 
that  would  destroy  It.  that  any  pension  leg- 
islation   even    though    enacted,    would    be 
worse  than  useless.     So.  we  ssy  to  Mr    Un- 
American,  though  he  be  Commtinlst.  fellow 
traveler.    Fascist.    Nazi,    or    whatever    type 
enemy  of  the  Republic  he  may  be;   we  say 
boldly  and  clearly.  This  Is  an  American  or- 
ganisation and  we  do  not  hsve  room  for  you. 
By  making  this  crystal  clear,  we  shall  not 
perhaps   be    bothered    with    this    malady    of 
saboteurs  boring  from  within  to  weaken  or 
misdirect  our  organisation  In  lu  work  for  Its 
sound  and  worthy  objectives.     By  maintain- 
ing this  charged  atmosphere  cf  patriotism, 
we  shall  be  able  to  discern  and  to  deal  with 
any  one  of  them  that  might  by  chance  slip 
through  our  guard  and  become  a   member. 
I  was  much  Interested  In  this  aspect  of  our 
organlsatlon   from   the   very   first,    and    am 
extremely  proud  of  it  now. 

Tet.  we  do  not  Indulge  in  anything  that 
might  be  termed  a  witch  hunt  We  adhara 
doaely  to  cur  declared  couAUuctlve  objae- 
tlvca.  We  take  neither  side  on  any  subject 
not  contained  in  our  stated  objectives.  We 
ssek  to  win  by  making  friends  and  promoting 
the  things  that  are  good,  as  we  see  them. 
We  have  no  time  to  fight  against  or  oppose 
extraneous  evils  or  promote  even  other  good 
things  on  which  there  might  be  a  division  of 
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opinion.  By  building  constructively  on 
sound  and  reasonable  objectives,  we  shall 
make  the  friends  and  enlist  the  support  nec- 
essary to  win  our  Just  and  reasonable  cause. 
That  we  are  right  in  these  assumptions  is 
attested  by  the  great  strides  that  we  have 
made.  It  Is  phenomenal.  No  pension  cam- 
paign m  Congress  in  the  history  of  the  pen- 
sion movement  can  compare  with  the  prog- 
ress that  we  have  made  In  this  Congress. 

When  the  Eightieth  Congress  opened  we 
did  not  have  even  a  bill  to  present.  We  had 
no  program.  We  had  very  little  organization 
In  the  field  and  none  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
senUtlves.  We  did  have  a  deep  and  abiding 
conviction  that  something  should  be  done 
in  the  pension  field  toward  these  two  Impor- 
tant objectives.  Let  me  name  them  again, 
••patriotism  and  pensions."  We  knew  that 
there  was  a  great  majority  of  the  people  in 
the  United  States,  and  a  great  majority  of 
the  Members  of  Congress  as  well  who  would 
agree  with  us  In  our  sound  and  reasonable 
views. 

A  few  of  us  got  together.  We  wanted  to 
work  out  a  program  for  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  for  the  coimtry  that  would 
express  and  embody  our  views.  The  result 
Is  our  American  pension  program.  It  la 
working.  It  is  seeking  to  unite  every  pen- 
sion advocate  of  good  will,  who  Is  true  to  his 
or  her  country.  In  an  effort  to  enact  into  law 
s  generous,  uniform,  American,  pension  for 
all  citizens  unemployed  above  the  age  of  60 
and  without  a  means  test. 

We  proceed  in  a  friendly  way.  We  abstain 
from  taking  sides  on  extraneous  Issues.  We 
ask  for  a  reasonable  pension.  SW  per  month 
to  take  the  place  of  old-age  assistance  In  this 
Congress.  We  feel  that  no  one  can  say  that 
160  Is  too  much.  Once  this  U  achieved  we 
shall  review  our  poeltlons  and  set  our  new 
goals.  Many  of  us  would  like  to  hsve  the 
pension  up  to  st  least  $100  per  month.  But. 
we  know  the  easiest  and  surest  way  to  1100 
Is  to  get  900  first. 

We  have  come  a  long  way  toward  our  goal. 
Starting  In  this  Congress  with  nothing,  we 
now  hsve  the  signatures  of  197  Members,  ac- 
cording to  our  last  stated  report,  slready 
signed  In  favor  of  otu  program.  We  expect 
to  have  a  majority  by  the  time  our  bill 
reaches  the  floor.  We  are  hopeful  It  will  be 
yet  in  thU  Congress.  Also  that  we  shall  not 
only  succeed  In  brUiglng  the  bill  to  the 
floor  but  we  shsll  make  It  law. 

Let  me  say  again.  In  conclusion,  that  I  am 
happy  to  be  a  part  of  thU  sound  and  patri- 
otic pension  movement.    I  value  my  sssoel- 
atloru  with  the  leaders  In  thU  catise  both  In 
Washington  and  In  the  field.     Polks  like  Mrs. 
Lorlch  and  all  you  good  workers  right  here 
in  Buffalo.  Paul  Chase  and  the  fine  staff  at 
the  state  office  In  Syracuse,  Russell  Saville, 
Beecher  Hess.  Thomas  Lalte.  and  the  staff  In 
Washington.     These  fine  folks  are  not  only 
the  leaders  in  this  pension  work  to  me.  they 
are  my  personal  friends  as  well.     I  want  to 
pay  them,  and  all  others  In  this  cause,  a 
tribute.     It  has  meant  some  very  real  sacri- 
fice to  bring  thU  organization   Into  being. 
It   has   meant   personal  sacrifice   for   all   of 
them  to  make  the  progress  that  has  been 
made.     But.  good  friends.  It  Is  worth  It  all. 
Let   us   think    what   It   wUl   mean    to   every 
American  when  we  know  that  every  father 
and  mo\her  of  us  all  wUl  be  assured  of  a 
reasonable    pension,    a   cash    Income,    every 
month  so  long  r^  they  shall  live. 

Soaday  was  Mother's  Day.  I  say  to  you. 
that  even  the  young  people  of  our  Nation 
will  be  Immeastirably  benefited  If  they  could 
know  that  we  had  the  American  pension 
operating  to  make  secure  and  comfortable 
not  only  their  own,  but  all  American  mothers. 
Do  you  not  think  they  wUl  support  us  In 
this  cause?  Just  a&k  them  If  you  have  a 
qiMStlon.  In  all  of  my  experience,  not  one 
iingla  one  has  failed  to  agree.  Yes,  the  cause 
Qg  panslons  is  an  American  cause.  It  Is  the 
cause  of  all  Americans.  Therefore.  I  am.  I 
repeat  again,  p>roud  that  we  have  an  Ameri- 
can pension  cause. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  W.  MALONE 

or   NEVADA 

m  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  May  24  (legislative  day  of 
Thursday.  May  20).  194S 

Mr.  MALONE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  RrcoRD  an  article  under  the  heading 
"These  days"  by  George  E.  Sokolsky, 
pubUshed  in  the  Washington  Times- 
Herald  of  May  23.  1948. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows:         

THEBZ  DATS 

(By  George  E.  Sokolsky) 
Let  us  have  a  look  at  the  advisory  Nation- 
wide poll  o*  dally  newspaper  editors  for  the 
Colliers  prizes.  The  top  10  for  flrst  and 
second  choices  for  the  Senator  who  this  year 
provided  the  most  distinguished  services 
shows: 


It  Is  Interesting  thst  such  Washington 
newsmen  as  Robert  8.  Allen.  Bert  Andrews. 
Prank  Kent.  Thomas  L.  stokes,  none  of 
whom  Is  a  rock-ribbed  Republican,  voted 
lor  Taft  for  flrst  choice. 

Tet  the  Collier's  committee  Ignored  their 
recommendations  as  It  did  the  Nation-wide 
poU  of  dally  newspaper  editors.  There  must 
be  a  reason. 

The  most  plaiulble  but  unsatisfactory  sx- 
planatlon  Is  that  the  Colliers  committee  de- 
sired to  avoid  endorsing  a  candidate  for  the 
Presidency.  But  that  has  nothing  to  do  with 
the  prize  which  Is  designed  to  honor  s  Sena- 
tor and  a  Bepresentr.tlve  for  dlstmgulshed 
services  In  a  particular  year. 

James  C.  Derleux  says  in  Colliers: 
"The  committee  does  not  operate  under 
fixed  criteria  or  rules.  Each  year  It  U  free 
to  do  as  It  pleases.  In  selecting  the  wlnnws 
for  1947,  a  number  of  members  felt  that  It 
would  be  wise  to  eliminate  avowed  Presi- 
dential candidates  from  consideration,  lest 
the  avrard  be  mistaken  for  a  political  en- 
dorsement." 

If  that  Is  the  explanation,  It  should  hsve 
been  made  In  advance  of  Uklng  the  polls 
The  polees,  lu  that  case,  would  have  known 
that  they  could  not  vote  for  Tatt,  Vakbem- 
BCKG,  and  Jos  Makttm. 

As  It  stands,  many  must  wonder  whether 
the  committee  did  not  reach  I's  conclusion 
after  the  vote  was  In  and  Bos  Tatt  came 
first. 


Taft - 

Vaa<lenbert 

Byrd 

Mane 

narklcy 

Klan'lWS 

Ball 

Fprruson 

Con  nail  jr.... 

Ives 

Of  these  10  ths  poll  shows  that  7  are  Re- 
publicans. Although  Colliers  Ignored  the 
newspaper  editors  judgment,  passing  over 
four  names  to  reach  Senator  Basklst,  the 
fact  remains  that  the  only  new  Dealer  ^mong 
the  10  is  Senator  Babklzt. 

Taft  received  more  votes  by  eight  than  the 
remaining  nine  added  together.  ThU  Is  par- 
ticularly significant  because  the  poll  was 
taken  on  a  Nation-wide  scale,  covering  a>' 
paru  of  the  covmtry  and  all  shades  of  poll  a- 
cal  opinion. 

The  fact  that  the  Colliers  committee, 
headed  by  Eric  Johnston,  chose  to  Ignore  this 
poll,  rejecting  Taft,  who  received  113  votas. 
and  accepting  Basklzt,  who  received  fl  votes, 
Is  something  that  requires  a  better  explana- 
tion than  that  the  committee  had  decided 
to  disregard  candidates  for  the  Presidency. 
What,  even  If  that  Is  true.  Is  the  excuse  for 
disregarding  Btbb  and  Mobsz,  who  are  not 

candidates?  

Considering  the  Washlrigton  newswrltera, 
editors,  broadcasters,  and  columnists,  alto- 
gether 28  of  them,  Tatt  received  12  as  flrst 
choice.  2  as  second  choice.  2  as  third  choice; 
Barklzt.  3  as  first  choice.  2  as  second  choice. 
5  as  third  choice.  On  the  first  choice,  Tatt 
leads  Baskizt  4  to  1.  But  this,  too.  Is 
Ignored  by  the  Collier's  committee. 

If  the  first  10  senatorial  names  are  studied 
In  the  Washington  poll.  9  out  of  10  are  Re- 
publicans:    namely.    Taft,    PLANDzas,    Ivis, 

TOBBT.  PsaOtTSON.  HiCKZNLOOPZB.  SMTrH,  VAN- 

DENBSBO,  and  Whitz.  Only  one  Democrat 
appears  among  the  flrst  10,  Baeklet,  and  he 
got  the  prize. 

This  Is  one  of  the  moet  amazing  showings 
In  all  this  curious  prize  business.  Taft  leads 
the  field  among  Nation-wide  editors.  113  to 
Baskixt's  6;  among  Waahlngton  newsmen. 
ja  to  3.  but  Baskxxt  gets  the  prize. 

Precisely  what  additional  Information  did 
the  Collier's  committee  have  before  It  that 
made  Senator  BajOUxt's  services  In  the  pres- 
ent Senate  of  greater  distinction  than  those 
of  Senator  Taft. 


The  ProblesB  of  Minoritiet  and  Catholic 
Actioo 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DENNIS  CHAVEZ 

or  MFW  MEXICO 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITBD  8TAT» 

Monday,  May  24  (legUlative  day  of 

Thursday.  May  20  >.  1948 

Mr.  CHAVEZ.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
i\ppendlx  of  the  Record  an  address  en- 
titled "The  Problem  of  Minorities  and 
Catholic  AcUon."  delivered  by  me  before 
the  Edward  Douglas  White  Council, 
Knights  of  Columbus,  Arlington,  Va.,  on 
May  22.  1948. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

THE  PBOBLXM  OF  SOMOamEa  AMD  caTBauc 
ACTION 

I  am  happy  to  be  with  you  thU  evening  to 
celebrate  the  twenty -fUth  anniversary  of  the 
founding  of  your  council  and  to  have  the 
privilege  of  being  your  guest  and  speaker. 

Eight  years  ago  the  Holy  Name  Society,  of 
Alexandria.  Va.,  invited  me  to  speak  at  their 
commimlon  breakfast.  I  called  attention  to 
the  Importance  of  making  use  of  otir  Catho- 
lic heritage  to  Influence  Latin  America  and 
promote  good  wUl  and  Inter-Amerlcan  soli- 
darity. Today  there  Is  room  for  Catholic 
action  In  other  equaUy  important  fields. 

The  problem  of  racial  minorities  Is  of 
transcendental  Importance  because  on  lU 
solution  depends  the  peace  ot  the  world. 
The  Catholic  Church,  as  we  aU  know,  has 
always  taken  the  lead  In  the  protection  ot 
racial  and  religious  minorities.  Hewever. 
there  U  room  for  posiUve  action  on  the  part 
of  Catholic  Ulty,  and  It  U  for  this  reason 
that  I  have  chosen  the  problem  of  mlnorl- 
Uca  and  Catholic  action  as  the  sxibject  of  my 
address  this  evening. 

I  am  sure  that  we  are  all  agreed  that  the 
most  pressing  problem  facing  the  American 
people  today  U  that  of  preserving  paac*.  Ovx 
world  Is  being  threatened  today  as  neetr  be- 
fore.   Every  sincere  American  is  ptaylaf  ttoat 
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b*  no  third  world  war.     Th«  mllltona 

wbo  survivMl  ttM  borrora  of  tha  laat 

not  tntaraatcd  in  flghtinc  another. 

niotbera  and  fatbara  of  draft-aca  aons  ara 

aTt4l   'Of  peace      Wby  ara  tbay  worrladT 

I  half  tha  world  llrlng  In  Urror  and 

Any  thtnklas  peraon  knowa  wby  tha 

Vt  th«  world  ti  threatened  today.    Only 

I  Dwer*  remain  In  tha  world  capable  of 

total    war— tha    Unltad    SUtea   and 
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UntMd  lUf  la  not  mllitarUtle  or 

Our  i—nhnnrl    however,  u  alwaya 

and  alwaya  wUUng  to  defend  the  coun- 

to  champion   the   weak   and   fight 

aril:   but  war  ttaelf  haa  never  bean 

_    with   Americana.     In    every    war    In 

we  have  been  cngagad  our  men  (ought 

[ly  but  alwaya  with  tha  hope  that  after 

w  of  war  they  could  return  to 

and  live  m  peace.     The  sacrificea 

who  gave  their  all  In  Africa.  Kurope. 

Ptactfle  would  be  a  mockery   If  we 

I  pmaln  Ao  not  dedicate  ouraelvea  to  the 

taak  (f  achleTtuf  that  peace  (or  which  they 

iMlr  Uvea 

TotpilttarUn  communism,  the  evil  monater 

by  the  wadding  of  Germanic  nihlllam 

f  lavlc  geulua  (or  Intrigue  and  organlia- 

\  breatana  to  engulf  waaUrn  civilisation. 

d^nd  ouraelvee  we  can  create  armlee. 

and  aton  weapons,  but  If  we  fail 

the  Idea  of  communlam  we  cannot 
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asoet  potent  argument  uaed   by  the 
ta    the    infringement    of    civil 
In  weatern  countries      They  call   at- 
to    diacrlmlnatton    In    the    United 
and   in  South  Africa  and  offer   hope 
oppreaaed  racial  minorities  by  promlt- 
and  equality  under  communlam. 
political  crlaea  In  the  world  today  have 
origin  In  minority  problems.     The  In- 
warfare  in  India  has  its  rcxiu  In 
religious,    and    economic    differences 
Moalem  and  Sikh.  Brahmin,  and  Dn- 
le     The  Balkans   are   a   tinder   box 
of  mutual  hatred  of  Slav  and  Italian, 
uid  Croat,  and  of  Greek  and  Bulgarian, 
^tiwtlon  In  Trlaate  U  dynamite.     An  ex- 
there  might  well  cause  another  world 
tlon.    In  Paleetlne.  Arab  and  Jew  are 
oUker's  throau  killing  and  maiming 
oC  neUI.  religious,  and  poaaibly  eco- 
antagonlam.     So  long  as  such  condt- 
eilat  anywhere  m  the  world  there  will 
oC  war.     If  we  in  the  United  States 
laelre  peace.  It  beboovee  ua  to  con- 
our  efforts  to  the  amelioration  of 
t  of  minorities  in  our  own  country 
urge  our  Govertunent  to  do  llkewlae  In 

policy 
problem  of  minorltlea  Is  the  offspring 
meterlallstle  philosophy  of  our  so- 
BOtfem    age.     Athelatlc    matertallam 
I  indermtoed  Christian  culture  and  re- 
Ita  eeonomic.  social,  and  ethical  con- 
and  In  ao  doing  haa  aeeanttuted  the 
of  mlnortttea:   for  so  HoBg  aa  the 
al  nature  of  man  Is  denied,  the  state 
to  do  whatever  It  will  with  the  In- 
The  next  step  follows  logically— 
ifate  la  glorified  Instead  of  God.    The 
Chrutianity     attached    to    the 
Indlvidtial  and  the  family  la  over- 
The  state  as  a  collective  whole  la  all 
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ha\'e  a  perfect  example  in  Hitler's  Ger- 

and    in    communistic    Ruaala.     This 

lowever.  is  not  a  monopoly  of  the  Naxia 

Commimtsta.     We   suffer    from    the 

•Alctton  ouraelvee.     When  Americans 

obeeaeed  with   the  materlallatlc 

)(  life   that   they   overlook,   and   often 

.  the  rlghta  of  fellow   Americans   be- 

oi  rallglotta.  racial,  or  color  differences 

are  behaving  like  Nasta.     There  Is  no 

difference  In  Hitler's  mass  sterlllBa- 

md  human  soap  factcvlca.  Stalin's  slave 

and    concentration    campa,    and    our 

■aina.  atarvatkm  wagee.  lynchlnga,  and 
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This  phlloaophy  ta  really  foreign  to  our 
country  HletortcaUy  our  country  la  reli- 
gious. Our  NvttOB  haa  grown  great  becauae 
our  people  believed  In  God.  The  colouUts 
were  God-fearing  people  The  PUgrlm  with 
his  Bible,  the  llarylander  with  hu  roaary 
had  one  thing  in  common — the  presence  of 
God  in  their  daUy  life  and  an  awarenesa 
thereof  in  their  every  kctlon.  The  Itxunl- 
grants  who  follcwed  the  eolonUU  were  gen- 
erally  poor  and  humble  people  and  deeply 
religious.  Our  ttistltutlons  are  founded  on 
the  sanctity  of  the  individual,  the  brother- 
hood of  men  and  belief  in  God.  The  Senate 
and  House  of  Representatives  are  opened  and 
ctoaed  with  prayer  In  spite  of  our  religious 
heritage  the  ^thelstlc  materialism  which 
brought  ruin  to  Germany  is  now  threaten- 
ing the  United  States  In  the  talk  to  the 
Holy  Name  Society,  which  I  mentioned  be- 
fore. I  aald:  "When  God  is  driven  from  the 
o<  the  people  the  nation  is  In  danger. 
ahowa  ua  that  people  who  do  not  be- 
lieve In  God  must  perish" 

What  sre  we  doing  when  we  practice  dis- 
crimination but  driving  God  from  our 
hearts?  This  great  Uberty-lovlng  country 
often  denlea  the  rights  of  orientals.  Negroes. 
Jews,  and  Mekleani.  Are  we  not  forgetting 
God  when  we  do  ao? 

Laat  ■aster  et  the  beauMful  Franelacan 
Ifonaatery  maaa  was  celebrated  by  persons 
of  every  nationality  and  color — Chinese.  In- 
diana. Latin  Americans.  Syrians,  and  Ne- 
groee  all  were  worshipping  the  same  God. 
and  we  can  be  sure  that  In  His  eyes  they 
were  all  equal. 

The  poaition  of  the  church  in  regard  to 
racial  minorities  Is  one  we  can  ba  proud  of. 
The  church  haa  followed  the  teachings  of 
ChrUt.  Christianity  U  not  the  exclusive 
poeaeaslon  of  any  people.  Christ  did  not 
look  to  race  or  color  and  the  church  has  kept 
faith  with  Him.  St  Paul  said  that  all  are 
one  with  Chr-.st.  The  church  haa  always 
taught  that  doctrine. 

I  wish  I  had  time  to  recount  the  story  of 
the  church  In  America  Our  history  has  not 
been  fully  described.  The  tremendous  mis- 
sion av'complished  by  the  Catholic  clergy  In 
the  Spanish  and  Portu$[;uese  New  World  has 
been  groaaly  overlooked  by  American  histori- 
ans The  fight  they  waged  to  protect  the 
rights  of  aborigines  is  one  of  the  most  glo- 
rious pages  In  history.  Through  the  efforts 
of  the  church  and  its  enlightened  doctors, 
the  rulers  of  Spain  officially  adopted  the  pol- 
icy of  treating  the  Indians  as  subjects  and 
vaaaals  of  the  crown.  This  was  In  spite  or 
the  opposition  of  the  Spanish  Conqulata- 
dores. 

The  policy  of  the  Catholic  pontiffs  In  spon- 
aorlng  the  education  of  native  priests  and 
the  appointment  of  native  blahopa  carries 
out  the  doctrine  of  racial  tolerance  preached 
by  Christ  In  the  Parable  of  the  Good  Samari- 
tan The  protection  which  Plus  XII  ex- 
tended to  the  tormented  Jews  of  E\irope  11- 
luatrates  the  position  of  the  church.  That 
record  la  perfect.  However.  It  seems  to  me 
that  we  Catholics  in  the  United  Statea  might 
well  Intercet  ouraelves  In  the  problem  and 
undertake  ita  aolutlon. 

We  must  realise  the  grave  danger  to  all 
minorities  If  any  minority  Is  abused.  I  am 
sure  we  all  realize  how  the  church  would 
suffer  if  bigotry  held  sway.  If  Intolerance 
for  the  Negro  is  not  controlled,  eventually 
the  same  Intolerance  and  bigotry  will  be  di- 
rected against  religious  minorities.  The  20.- 
000.000  Catholics  of  the  United  Sutes.  though 
small  in  numbers,  are  powerful  in  Influence 
l)ecause  of  the  soundness  of  their  doctrines. 
When  Catholics  endorse  the  racial  tolerance 
advocated  by  Christ  and  expounded  by  the 
\  church,  they  are  also  in  harmony  with  the 
prlnclplea  of  otir  country.  Catholics  are  on 
the  right  tide. 

If  we  grant  that  communism  threatens  our 
very  existence  and  that  Its  moat  potent  argu- 
ment la  dlscrlmlnatloQ.  and  if  we  as  Catholics 


Intend  to  fight  communism  and  to  fight  It 
every  atcp  of  the  way.  then  we  should  start 
right  now  and  remove  from  our  own  hee^rts 
any  vestlga  of  ill  will  or  intolerance  towArd 
our  fellow  Americans  becauae  of  religion, 
race,  or  color. 

We  are  proud  of  tbe  remarkat>le  victory  of 
the  Government  In  luly.  Communlam  was 
haltM  In  ita  tracks.  The  reaaon  (or  the  vic- 
tory la  attributed  by  the  Italian  Communist 
leader.  Pagliottl.  to  Catholic  action.  We  can 
lick  communUm  In  the  United  SUtcs  if  every 
Catholic  dedicates  himself  to  eliminating  in- 
tolerance at  home.  Communism  cannot 
make  headway  when  there  la  no  dlascnalon. 
The  taak  U  not  impoaalble.  Christian  Swlt- 
serland  is  an  example  of  what  can  be  done 
toward  aolving  racial  and  religious  differ- 
ences. The  people  of  Swltserland  preaerve 
distinctive  aocial.  cultural,  and  religious 
hentiiges  but  they  are  united  In  a  common 
political  front  because  they  practice  the 
eternal  truths  of  the  Prince  of  Peace.  Surely 
we  can  do  as  much  in  the  United  Statea. 
We  know  that  the  principle  of  tolerance  la 
right;  it  ta  time  for  ua  to  practice  It. 

In  cloalng.  I  would  like  to  recall  the  story 
of  the  four  chaplalna  who.  after  their  ahip 
waa  torpedoed,  gave  up  their  places  In  the 
lifeboats  so  that  others  could  be  saved.  In 
those  last  harrowing  moments  two  Protestant 
ministers,  a  Catholic  priest,  and  Jewish  rabbi 
comforted  the  terror-stricken  passengers  and 
as  the  ship  went  down,  four  men  Joined  hands 
and  went  down  praying  to  the  aame  God. 


Today's  LefisUtioa  and  Tomorrow'* 
Iniiuance 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ALEXANDER  WILEY 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  May  24  (legislative  day  of 
Thursday.  May  20).  1948 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  address 
on  the  subject  'Todays  Legislation  and 
Tomorrow's  Insurance."  prepared  by  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  [Mr.  McCarrakI 
for  delivery  l)efore  the  annual  conven- 
tion of  the  American  Association  of  In- 
surance General  Agents,  at  the  Mark 
Hopkins  Hotel.  San  Francisco.  Calif., 
May  17.  1948. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

TOBATS     LICISLA-nON     AITO    TOMOSSOW  S 
IKSUaANCX 

Volumes  have  been  spoken  and  written 
respecting  the  problems  of  the  Insurance 
indultry  since  the  decision  of  the  Supreme 
Court  on  June  5.  1M4.  In  the  now  famous 
Southeaatern  Underwriters  case.  Some  of 
these  problenw.  perhaps,  are  fanciful; 
others  are  quite  real.  Public  Law  IS  of  the 
S:Tenty-ninth  Congress,  with  which  you 
are  familiar,  was  the  first  step  In  dealing 
with  thla  boat  of  real  problems.  But  that 
law  was  not — and  I  Intend  no  pun — was 
not  Insurance  against  Federal  regulation  in 
the  future;  nor  was  It  blanket  Insurance 
against  enforcement  of  the  Federal  antl- 
trtist  laws,  after  July  1.  1948.  with  reapect 
to  the  entire  Insurance   Industry. 

The  events  subsequent  to  the  passage  of 
Public  Law  19  need  not  be  recounted  In 
detail.  Tou  are  familiar  with  them.  But 
perhaps  it  would  be  well  to  Uke  brief  note 
of  the  situation  as  it  stands  today. 


Thirty-five  SUtee.  tvro  Territories,  and 
the  District  of  ColumbU  have  enacted  rate 
regulatory  laws  In  1947  and  1948,  mostly 
along  the  line  of  the  commissioners'  and 
all-Industry  committee  recommendations. 
ttnd  ffsnerally  referred  to  aa  the  N.  A.  I.  C. 
bills  Fifteen  of  theae  State  laws  and  those 
of  the  two  Territories  and  the  District  of 
Columbia  are  cloeely  patterned  after  the 
all-Industry  N  A  I.  C  bill  The  other 
20  follow  the  general  pattern  but  with 
modifications. 

It  should  be  noted  that  Callforulas 
stattrte  departa,  probably  more  than  do 
the  laws  of  many  other  States,  from  the  all- 
induatry.  N,  A.   I.  C.  pattern. 

It  should  be  noted  also  -hat  leglalatlon 
regulating  insurance  generally  was  passed 
by  the  States  of  Alabama.  Maryland.  North 
Carolina.  Tennsasee.  and  Texaa  Id  1S45:  and 
by  Kentucky  and  Ulsslsslppi  In  1946. 
LoulBlrt.a.  New  York,  and  Virginia  have 
had.  for  a  number  of  years,  legislation  pro- 
Tkllng  for  regulation  of  Inaurance  rates. 
ItoM  a  total  of  45  States  have  acted  afilrma- 

That  Indicates  the  general  coverage,  by 
SUte  law,  of  the  field  of  rate  regulation. 

Of  course,  there  had  been  numerous  acte 
peaaed  by  the  various  states,  generally  re- 
ferred to  as  fair-trade-practice  measures. 
and  alao  a  ntimber  of  laws  for  accident  and 
health  regulation.  It  U  reasonable  to  be- 
lieve that  the  statutes  now  on  the  books 
constitute  the  umbrella  of  SUte  regulation 
with  which  the  Industry  will  come  to  the 
rapidly  approaching  date  of  June  30.  when 
the  so-called  moratorium  provlslona  of 
Public  Law  15  expire 

The  arrival  of  July  I.  1948.  wUl  bring 
aquarely  within  the  field  of  Federal  law 
enforcement  any  practices  by  the  industry 
which  may  be  held  violative  of  Federal  acts. 
and  which  are  not  regulated  by  the  States. 
Among  the  Federal  Isws  which  wUl  be  ap- 
plicable to  the  Insurance  Industry  on  July 
1.  1948,  are:  First,  the  Sherman  Antitrust 
Act;  second,  the  Clayton  Act;  third,  the 
Robinson-Patman  An ti -Discrimination  Act; 
fourth,  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  Act; 
fifth,  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act.  as 
amended  by  the  Taft-Hartley  law;  sixth, 
the  Pair  Labor  Standards  Act;  and.  seventh. 
the  Merchant  Marine  Act  of  1920.  Agents 
generally  are  not  vitally  concerned  with  the 
last  three  of  these  acU.  However,  the  other 
four  are  of  concern. 

Remember  that  Public  Law  15  does  not 
go  off  the  books  on  June  30.  It  merely 
ahlfU  lU  emphasis.  It  Is  only  the  so-called 
moratorium   provisions  which  expire. 

Public  Law  15  Is  today  s  law,  but  It  la  to- 
morrow's law  aa  well.  Tomorrows  insur- 
ance, aa  well  aa  today's,  will  feel  Its  Impact. 
In  enacUng  thU  law.  Congress  held  out 
an  Invitation  to  the  States  to  deal  affirma- 
tively and  effectively  with  those  activities 
and  practices  of  the  Instirance  business 
which  might  otherwise  be  the  subject  of 
Federal  regulation.  Until  now.  the  emphasis 
by  the  industry,  and  by  the  SUtes,  has  been 
laid  upon  thoee  practices  chiefly  concerned 
with  rate- making. 

But  there  are  other  practices,  inimical  to 
the  public  Interest,  which.  If  not  regulated 
effectively  by  the  States,  will  of  necessity 
be  regiilated  by  one  of  the  Federal  acts 
which  I  mentioned  a  moment  ago. 

Tou  will  recall  that  prior  to  the  South- 
eastern Underwriters  decision  many  associa- 
tions of  insurance  companies  or  agents,  or 
Ixjth,  had  rules  and  agreements  generally 
referred  to  as  the  "single  counter  rule."  un- 
der which  a  company  could  not  have  more 
than  one  agent  In  a  specified  area;  the  "limi- 
tation of  agency  rule."  under  which  a  com- 
pany could  not  have  more  than  an  agreed 
number  of  agents  In  a  specified  area;  the 
"nonlntercourse  rule."  un**er  which  a  mem- 
ber agent  was  prohibited  from  exchanging 
business  with  nonmember  agents;  the  "In 
or  out  rule. "  under  which  a  member  agent 
prohibited    from    representing    an    In- 


surer unless  all  the  Insiu^rs'  local  agenU 
were  members;  and  various  other  rules  of 
slmUar  nat\ue.  It  is  encouraging  to  note 
that  most.  If  not  all.  of  theae  practices  which 
are  discriminatory  or  restrictive  have  vol- 
untarily been  given  up.  without  impairing 
the  rl^ts  of  either  the  company  or  the 
agenU.  Certainly  such  practices  are  recog- 
nizable, and  It  does  not  require  a  court 
decision,  or  action  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, to  make  the  parties  to  such  agree- 
ments know  that  their  action  U  restrictive 
or  discriminatory. 

Where  such  practices  are  absolutely  nec- 
essary to  the  proper  functioning  of  a  legiti- 
mate enterprise,  and  where  the  public  in- 
terest Is  protected  by  proper  regulation  pur- 
suant to  affirmative  State  law.  It  would  seem 
that  the  tesU  of  Public  Law  15  has  been  met. 
However.  It  ahould  be  pointed  out  that  where 
any  practice,  either  by  the  Insurers,  the 
agents,  the  brokers,  or  any  other  segment  of 
the  Industry,  is  engaged  in  as  a  result  of 
contract  or  agreement,  and  such  practice  is 
contrary  to  the  public  interest,  then  if  It  Is 
dUcrlmlnatory.  or  If  It  U  In  restraint  of 
trade  under  the  general  rules  laid  down  by 
the  various  court  decUions  dealing  with  the 
Sherman  Act.  the  enforcement  branch  of 
the  Federal  Government  has  a  duty  to  step 
in  and  take  action. 

In  order  to  get  the  picture  clearly  In  mind. 
It  is  necessary  to  understand  that  Public 
Law  15  of  the  Seventy-ninth  Congress  oper- 
ated in  two  spheres:  The  sphere  of  congres- 
sional policy  and  the  sphere  of  regulation 
In  both  spheres  It  looked  to  the  future. 

In  the  sphere  of  congressional  policy,  the 
act  made  the  declaration  that  the  continued 
regulation  and  taxation,  by  the  several 
States,  of  the  business  of  Insurance,  U  in 
the  public  Interest. 

But  while  this  declaration  of  congres- 
sional policy  Is  also  a  declaration  of  public 
policy,  at  least  until  overruled  or  mcxllfled 
by  a  subsequent  Congress,  the  power  of  any 
subsequent  Congress  to  change  this  policy 
could  not  be  foreclosed.  In  recognition  of 
this  fact,  the  Congresa  also  provided.  In  the 
policy  declaration  clause,  that— and  I 
quote— "silence  on  the  part  of  the  Congress 
shall  not  be  construed  to  Impose  any  bar- 
rier to  the  regulation  or  taxation  of  such 
business  by  the  several  States." 

That  provision  Is  law.  and  the  States  are 
therefore  free  to  regtilate  and  tax  the  busi- 
ness of  insurance;  but  only  so  long  as  Con- 
gress does  not  act  affirmatively  to  withdraw 
that  right  from  the  States  or  to  impose  Fed- 
eral regulation. 

What  should  be  clearly  understood  la  that 
Congresa  has  not  agreed  to  remain  silent.  It 
was  the  sense  of  the  Seventy-ninth  Congress, 
and  I  believe  It  Is  the  sense  of  the  present 
Congress,  that  the  States  should  be  given 
every  opportunity  to  regulate  the  business  of 
Insurance  In  their  own  way;  and  so  long  as 
the  States  are  making  an  honest  effort  at 
such  regulation,  and  appear  to  be  protecting 
the  public  adequately.  1  do  not  believe  the 
Congress  wUl  wish  to  move  Into  thU  field. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  business  of  Instir- 
ance  Is  one  which  touches  closely  the  lives  of 
the  people.  The  Supreme  Court  has  decided 
that  Insurance  is  Interstate  commerce.  The 
Congreas  has,  therefore,  a  duty  to  be  vigilant. 
In  the  public  Interest,  to  see  that  the  busi- 
ness of  Insurance  Is  conducted  In  a  manner 
fully  compatible  with  the  public  Interest. 

While  it  is  my  opinion  that  Congress  will 
not  wish  to  move  into  the  field  of  Insurance 
regulation  so  long  as  the  States  are  success- 
fully regulating  the  business,  I  think  we  must 
recognise  that  silence  on  the  part  of  the  Con- 
gress depends  primarily  not  upon  the  extent 
or  type  of  regulation  Imjxjsed  by  the  various 
States,  or  by  any  State,  but  rather  upon  the 
succees  at  such  regulation. 

I  say  "the  success  of  such  regulation,"  al- 
though It  Is  implicit  that  such  success  will 
depend  in  large  part  upon  the  cooperation  of 
the  Industry  and  upon  the  degree  of  sell- 
regulation  which  the  Industry  imposes. 


Anything  in  the  nature  of  an  insurance 
scandal,  In  any  State,  might  well  be  taken  by 
the  Congress  as  an  indication  of  the  failure 
of  State  regulation,  and  we  might  then  find 
Congreas  Uklng  over,  as  It  has  every  right 
to  do. 
So  much  for  the  sphere  of  policy. 
In  the  sphere  of  regttlatlQD,  Public  Law  15 
of  the  Seventy-ninth  Congress  had  two  major 
provisions.  As  amended  snd  extended.  Pub- 
lic Law  IS  exempU  the  business  of  insurance, 
and  acts  in  the  conduct  thereof,  from  the 
provisions  of  the  antitrust  laws  until  July  1. 
1948 

After  that  date  the  act  provides  the  anti- 
trust laws  are  to  apply  to  the  businees  of 
Insurance  "to  the  extent  that  such  tnisiness 
is  not  regulated  by  SUte  law." 

InterpreUtlon  of  this  language  must  be  In 
the  light  of  the  enforcement  problem  whicli 
is  presented. 

The  Sherman  Act  and  the  Clayton  Act 
have  not  been  wiped  from  tbe  books.  They 
are,  by  the  affirmative  language  of  the  Con- 
gress, to  be  "applicable  to  the  bualness  ol 
Insurance  to  the  extent  that  such  business  Is 
not  regulated  by  State  law"  after  July  1.  1948. 
That  does  not  mean  that  all  of  the  busi- 
ness of  Insurance  In  a  particular  State  Is 
exempt  from  the  antitrust  laws  If  any  par- 
ticular proportion  of  such  business  Is  regu- 
lated by  State  law.  The  question  of  the  ap- 
plicability of  the  antitrust  laws  can  arise,  and 
will  arise,  only  when  some  particular  practice 
lb  made  the  subject  of  complaint  The  United 
States  attorney  to  whom  such  complaint  u 
made  will  then  have  to  determine  whether 
the  particular  practice  complained  of  is  reg- 
ulated bv  SUte  law. 

If  State  regulation  haa  been  Imposed — If 
the  State  has  taken  effective  Jurisdiction  of 
the  particular  practice  In  queatlon — we  can 
assume  that  the  deculon  will  be  that  the 
Federal  antitrust  laws  do  not  appl>.  But  if 
the  particular  practice  complained  of  is  one 
which  the  State  has  not  by  law  attempted  to 
regulate,  over  which  the  State  haa  not  as- 
serted Jurisdiction,  then  It  would  be  the  duty 
of  the  United  SUtes  attorney  to  proceed  to 
enforce  the  antitrust  laws  applicable  to  such 
practice. 

This  point  has  special  ImporUnce  for  sev- 
eral segments  of  the  Insurance  industry.  It 
Is  Important,  for  example,  with  respect  to 
agents  and  brokers.  In  view  of  the  common 
practice.  In  many  SUtcs,  of  fixing  fees  and 
commissions  by  agreement. 

If  a  StaU  has  not  asserted  Jurisdiction  In 
this  field,  and  haa  not  attempted  to  reg- 
ulate this  practice,  we  must  sssume  appli- 
cable Federal  laws  will  be  enforced. 

SUU  regulation  In  such  a  field,  to  con- 
stitute an  effective  assertion  of  Jurisdiction, 
probably  would  have  to  meet  cerUln  min- 
imum standards. 

The  SUte  law  would  have  to  be  explicit 
with  respect  to  the  practice  which  It  U  sought 
to  regulate.  Probably,  also,  the  State  law 
should  be  prohibitory  rather  than  permis- 
sive. That  is.  It  should  prohibit  the  partic- 
ular practice  except  in  accordance  with 
specified  procedure  and  subject  to  SUU  ap- 
proval, rather  than  simply  In  Urms  permit- 
ting the  practice  In  question. 

Machinery  should  be  provided  for  regtilat- 
Ing  the  practice,  and  the  law  should  dealg- 
naU  an  authority.  In  either  some  official  uT 
some  agency  of  the  SUU,  to  exercise  the 
SUU  regulatory  power.  It  should  lay  down 
general  sundards  to  govern  the  discretion  to 
be  exercised  by  such  authority.  Probably, 
also,  It  should  Include  provisions  for  public 
notice,  and  opportunity  for  hearing,  in  ad- 
vance of  the  exercise  of  such  discretionary 
authority,  and  there  should  be  some  pro- 
vision for  appeal  from  the  decisions  made 
by  such  authority. 

What  I  have  said  applies,  of  course,  not 
only  to  the  matUr  of  fees  and  com m lesion's 
for  agenU  and  broken,  but  to  any  practice 
in  any  sphere  of  the  business  of  Inaonwwe. 
The  thing  to  remember  Is  that  to  tbe  en- 
forcement of  the  antitrust  laws,  tlie  Depext- 
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nMnt  of  Jiwtice  and  Its  agents  will  be  re- 
qttlr*  I  to  determine.  In  each  c«»e,  whether 
the  I  •rtlcular  practice  which  la  made  the 
aubjfct  of  a  complaint  U  a  practice  over 
tilt  8(M*  has  aaaerted  Jurladictlon  and 
Um  State  to  regulating.  The  question 
liot  be  whether  insurance  as  a  whole,  or 
I  articular  proportion  of  the  business  of 
to  refftilatad  by  Bute  law  In  the 
|Mdtl|ular  8wte. 

Th  (refore.  If  a  State  hat  enacted  laws  which 
r«guJ  ite  80  percent  of  the  business  of  In- 
to that  State,  the  mere  fact  that 
the  cither  10  percent  la  not  speciftcally  dealt 
Witt)  by  State  law  probably  would  be  con- 
•tn»j  1  to  mean  that,  for  puspoMs  of  the  en- 
force mmut  et  Federal  antltrast  laws,  that 
par  1  ular  10  percent  will  be  considered  as 
■ftiUit«d  by  State  law.  and  tf  that  10 
t  incliutoa  any  practices  which  are  in 
of  th*  Padaral  antitrust  laws,  such 
Will  be  subject  to  proaacutlon. 
the  other  hand.  It  to  not  required  that 
kasertlon  of  State  regulatory  authority 
ft  pattteular  phase  or  practice  of  the  in- 
taMtneaa  ahall  prorlde  the  most  ef- 
re^ulatlot,  possible,  or  that  it  shall 
equally  as  strict  as  the  applicable  Federal 
In  the  »ame  field  Congress  has  rec-. 
ognl^ed  the  right  of  the  States  to  apply  their 
public  policy  in  the  regulatto/i  of  the 
business  of  insurance.  The  important  thing 
th  It  the  State,  with  respect  to  the  partlc- 
De'.d  of  Insurance  or  sphere  of  insurance 
aetlilty.  or  the  particular  practice  in  ques- 
shall   have  asserted   its  authority  and 

its  regxilatory  powers, 
sum  up.  aftar  the  deadline  of  July  1. 
has    passed,    there    will    be    generally 
■paaklng.  two  ways  In  which  Federal  power 
be  brought  to  bear  upon  the  business 
Iristirance.     One  of  these  ways  would  be 
thro  igh   the   enactment   of   new   legislation 
Congress.    This  to  not  likely  to  occur 
the  attention  of  the  Congress  is  dl- 
forcibly  to  what  it  may  consider  the 
fallt^  of  State  regulation  or  enforcement. 
might.  In  fact,  be  simply  a  failure  of 
ndustry  to  police  Itself;  but  the  result 
be  the  same.     Congress  is  not  bound 
by  4ny  specific  rules.     Its  power  to  act  Is 
It  probably  wUl  not  act  further. 
1  is  field,  so  long  as  it  U  satisfied  the  pub- 
terest    is   being  served   and    protected; 
any   event,   or   series   of   events,   which 
the  Congrcaa  to   the  conclusion   that 
jubllc  Interest  requires  regulation,  will 
almost  certainly  to  the  imposition  of 
ntvlatton. 

way  In  which  Federal  power 
nptnge  upon  the  business  of  insurance 
nast  July  1  is  through  enforcement  of 
Federal  antitrust  laws.  In  this  field. 
geiMrallties  will  not  be  considered, 
specific  results  will  not  be  con- 
.  There  to  no  question  of  whether  the 
interest  U  or  to  not  being  served  and 
protected.  The  sole  question,  with  respect 
ai  y  practice  complained  of.  will  be  whether 
practice  to  regulated  by  State  law.  If  it 
so  regtUated.  then  that  practice  will 
ibjert  to  the  Federal  antitrust  laws,  and 
11  be  the  duty  of  Federal  ofllclals  to  en- 
thoae  laws. 
TAus.  for  purposes  of  enforcement  of  Fed- 
laws.  the  queetlon  Is  one  strictly  of  legal 
CODJ  tructloo.  The  Inquiry  will  be.  Is  this 
practice  regulated  by  State  law?  Not;  Is  It 
aff*(  Uvaly  regulated,  or  Is  It  wisely  regulated; 
but  jslmply  is  It  regulated? 

It  In  dectdlng  th*  future  course  of  ac- 
hy th*  CoBsraaa.  It  will  b*  rasulu  which 
Iknl.  WbctlMr  Oongreas  reasaerU  Its  Ju- 
ried ctlon  over  the  field  of  Insurance  will  de- 
paiM  not  upon  the  degree  of  State  regula- 
Bor  even  upon  the  degree  of  good  faith 
tn  itata  ragulatory  efforts,  but  upon  the 
effM  itvenaas  of  Stat*  rafulation  In  protect- 
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To  speak  quite  frankly,  tt  seems  most  likely 
that  even  partial  and  Ineffective  regulation 
by  the  States  may  satisfy  the  Congress  if  the 
Industry  to  so  careful  and  so  circumspect 
that  the  public  Interest  remains  fully  pro- 
tected. But  a  breath  of  scandal,  a  small 
sugi^estion  that  the  public  to  being  Tlctlm- 
toed  in  any  way.  might  be  enough  to  set  the 
legislative  wheeU  rolling.  Once  let  Congress 
be  convinced  that  the  public  to  not  being 
adequately  protected,  and  there  will  be  no 
legal  qtiestlons  asked,  no  e:tcuses  sought  or 
accepted.  The  power  of  the  Congress  to  act 
In  the  field  of  insurance  to  plenary,  and 
Congress  will  act  if  it  becomes  convinced 
thst  the  public  Interest  demands  action. 

One  more  word  of  caution  before  I  con- 
clude. Do  not  make  the  mistake  of  Inter- 
preting what  I  have  said  to  mean  that  the 
Insurance  l>iliw*rj  must  direct  its  efforts 
toward  hldtnf  Its  shortcomings.  Congress 
to  not  going  to  play  the  part  of  Rip  Van 
Winkle  Neither  will  Congress  plsy  the  os- 
trich, snd  stick  lU  head  In  the  sand.  Con- 
gress has  not  washed  lU  hands  of  thto  prob- 
lem. It  has  simply  given  the  Sutes  an  op- 
portunity to  regulate  the  business  of  insur- 
ance. The  results  are  being  watched,  and 
will  continue  to  be  watched,  most  closely 
and  with  great  interest.  It  Is  a  friendly  In- 
terest, because  most  Members  of  the  Con- 
gress. I  believe,  feel  as  I  do.  and  as  the  Con- 
gress has  Itself  declared,  that  the  continued 
regulation  and  taxation  by  the  several  States 
of  the  biislness  of  insurance  Is  in  the  public 
Interest.  But  if  State  regulation,  plus  Indus- 
try self-policing,  is  not  effective,  it  will  not 
take  a  Paul  Revere  to  awaken  Congress  to 
that  fact. 

By  the  same  token,  no  single  segment  of 
the  insurance  industry  can  expect  to  de- 
mand that  it  have  things  all  lu  own  way. 
without  running  Into  trouble. 

It  to  generally  recognized  that  the  agents 
and  brokers  are  the  producers,  and  as  such 
represent  numerically  by  far  the  largest  seg- 
ment of  the  insurance  Industry.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  to  also  generally  recognized 
that  the  buslneas  of  Insurance  to  in  itself 
one  of  the  greatest,  if  not  the  greatest.  In 
thto  country,  and  since  it  touches  the  lives 
of  every  one  of  our  citizens,  it  to  a  most  im- 
portant segment  of  our  economic  life.  With 
such  truths  self-evident.  It  to  clearly  In  the 
public  Interest,  as  well  as  in  the  interest  of 
those  In  the  Insurance  business,  to  take  every 
step  neceeaary  to  preserve  and  foster  the  con- 
tinued growth  and  well-being  of  the  Insur- 
ance Indtistry  Without  recognition  of  the 
Importance  of  the  insurance  Industry  to  the 
whole  Nation,  it  is  difficult  to  solve  each  par- 
ticular problem  as  It  msy  arise,  particularly 
when  It  concerns,  as  to  often  the  case,  only  a 
particular  segment  of  the  industry.  We  must 
never  lose  sight  of  the  eventual  goal  of  as- 
suring free  enterprise  an  opportunity  to  work 
to  the  greatest  benefit  for  the  general  public, 
and  for  lu  own  profit,  without  at  the  same 
time  demanding  freedom  from  competition 
rather  than  freedom  of  competition. 

These  statements  are  made  to  you  by  a 
friend  and  in  the  most  friendly  way.  They 
are  made  to  you  by  one  who  was  shocked,  to 
say  the  least,  when  the  Supreme  Court  de- 
ctored  the  Insurance  Industry  to  be  In  Inter- 
state commerce 

My  continued  friendly  attitude  ipward  your 
great  Industry  has  been  evidenced  In  many 
ways — In  none  more  emphatically  than  In 
the  enactment  of  Public  Law  15.  It  to  as  a 
sincere  friend  of  your  great  Industry  that  I 
have  praaented  to  you  today  plain  facts  In 
plain  language  My  ezprceatons  may  seem 
drastic  In  some  raapaeta;  my  utterance*  may 
place  too  much  emphaato  on  stem  realities; 
but  my  sole  intention  to  to  bring  to  you,  as 
one  Interested  In  the  Insurance  Industry,  a 
down-to-earth  realization  of  conditions  as 
they  are.  with  the  Uw  as  it  to  today  and  as  it 
may     affect     the     Insurance     industry     of 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CHARLES  W.  TOBEY 

or  NrW   HAMPSHIEZ 

IN  THB  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  May  24  (legislature  day  of 
Thursday.  May  20  >.  1948 

Mr.  TOBEY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Appendix  of  the  Recobd  an  address 
dehveied  by  me  before  the  Order  of 
B'rlth  Abraham,  In  New  York  City,  on 
May  23.  .1948 

There  being  no  objection.  th«  Mldress 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  tbe  KKoao. 
as  follows: 

Fellow  Americans.  I,  CH^MUt*  TaaiT.  gen- 
tile, am  here  today  to  ai^k  to  you  of  Israel 
very  seriously,  on  a  subject  close  to  your 
hearts  and  mine,  namely  Justice  for  the 
Jewtata  people,  in  the  matter  of  Palestine  and 
cltlaenshlp.  and  to  demand  that  the  dectoion 
for  partition  of  the  'Jnited  Nations  be  carried 
out. 

The  dtollluslonment  of  peoples  provokes 
tragic  and  dangerous  conditions. 

The  Jews  down  through  tbe  years  have 
been  the  most  peaceful  people  in  the  world, 
with  no  resort  to  violence,  and  when,  relying 
ui>on  the  gocd  faith  and  assurance  of  a 
great  government,  they  claim  what  was 
promised  them,  and  what  they  are  eptitled 
to.  they  are  {>ersecuted  and  killed. 

The  matter  of  the  Jewish  homeland  was 
taken  before  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
United  Nations  and.  after  extended  inves- 
tigations, on  November  29.  1947.  the  Assembly 
voted  for  the  partition  of  Palestine,  granting 
national  states  in  Palestine  to  both  Jews  and 
Arabs. 

The  long  years  of  waiting  were  over,  to 
we  all  thought. 

Then  came  disillusionment. 

So  much  has  happened  in  rapid  succession 
on  the  Palestine  situation  that  it  Is  veil 
at  this  time  to  pause  and  look  the  farts 
squarely  in  the  eye. 

The  United  States  stands  before  the  wo'ld 
In  support  of  certain  policies  on  Palestine 
and  on  international  relations  generally  In 
the  troubled  postwar  world.  Our  policies 
are: 

1  The  United  States  has  worked  to  safe- 
guard the  Holy  City  and  its  sacred  relics  and 
traditions  from  war  and  violence  Wht?re 
does  Britain  stand?  At  this  moment,  forres 
of  the  Arab  Legion  of  Transjordan.  finance, 
equipped,  and  cfflcered  by  the  Brittob  Oov- 
emment.  are  shelling  the  city  of  Jerusalem 
with  Brittoh  artillery 

2.  The  United  States  has  consistently 
followed  a  oollcy  supporting  the  actions  and 
dectoions  of  the  United  Nations.  The  Gen- 
eral Assembly,  by  solemn  resolution  on 
November  29  1947.  by  more  than  a  two-thhds 
margin,  approved  the  partition  plan  creat- 
ing a  Jewtoh  state,  a  F^lesttnean-Arab  st  ite 
and  an  independent  United  Nations  trus- 
teeship for  the  Holy  City  and  Its  environs. 
The  Brittoh  Government  repeatedly  stated  Its 
accepunce  of  the  United  Nations  dectoion. 
although  it  decllncr^  to  cooperate  In  Imple- 
menting tt.  The  United  Nations  partition 
resolution  stands  unchanged  on  the  books 
today.  The  United  Sutes  Government  Im- 
mediately and  properly  gave  recognition  to 
the  provisional  Jewish  government  estiib- 
Itohed  In  the  Jewish  state  within  i.he 
frontiers  approved  by  the  United  Nations. 
Other  governments  have  followed  suit,  and 
man/  more  are  expected  to  grant  recognltl  m. 
On  thto  Issue  before  the  whole  world,  Jie 
United  sutes  and  Soviet  Union  sec  eye  to 
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eye.  In  acceptance  of  the  dectoion  of  the 
United  Nations.  Where  dees  the  British 
Government  stand?  In  recent  days  it  has 
gone  back  on  its  earlier  statement  and  has 
declined  to  recognize  the  Jewish  stnte  or 
to  give  Its  rights  in  Palestine  any  greater 
credence  than  the  claims  of  certain  Arab 
groups  to  sovereignty  over  the  whole  of 
Palestine. 

3.  The  United   States  to  against  military 
aggression  anywhere  in  the  world.     We  have 
offered  a  resolution  In  the  Security  Council 
of  the  United  Nations  to  stop  the  flagrant 
aggression  taking  place  In  Palestine  today, 
with   the   armies  of   Egypt.   Lebanon.  Syria. 
Iraq.    Transjordan,    and    Saudi    Arabia    all 
crossing  their  own  frontiers  to  enter  another 
country,  bomb  and  destroy  property,  and  at- 
tack and  kill  the  InhabiUnts  thereof.     Leb- 
anon has  even  gone  so  far  as  to  selie  Ameri- 
can citizens  on  sn  American  vessel  aiul  throw 
them  Into  concentration  camps,  for  no  other 
reason  than  that  they  were  traveling  to  a 
port  in  the  state  of  Israel  which  has  been 
recognized  by  the  Ooremment  of  the  United 
Ststes.     Where  does  Britain  sund?     Britain 
•   has    announced    that    it    will    continue    to 
finance,  arm,  and  officer  the  Arab  Legion  of 
Transjordan,  the  strongest  of  these  invading 
forces,  which  have  flagrantly  marched  beyond 
their  own  frontiers  to  Invade,  attack,  and 
forcibly  seize  sovereignty  over  another  sUte 
and  people.     And  Britain  does  this  notwith- 
standing that  its  representative  in  the  Se- 
ctirlty  Council   has  repeatedly   pledged  that 
the  Arab  Legion  would  be  withdrawn  from 
Palestine  soil  before  the  termination  of  the 
mandate  on  May  15. 

4.  The  United  States  Government  and  the 
two   Houses  of  Congress   are   now   earnestly 
engaged  in  considennR  ways  and  means  of 
strengthening  the  United  Nations  and  im- 
proving the  effectiveness  of  its  machinery  to 
prevent  aggression   and   promote  peace   and 
security  throughout  the  world.     Where  does 
Britain  stand?     Britain  today  Is  In  point  of 
fact   an   aggressor   In  Palestine   and   an   ob- 
structor of  our  efforts  In  the  United  Nations. 
Britain  wants  to  make  another  Ethiopia  out 
of  the  Palestine  issue,  to  debate  and  consider, 
to  discuss  Juridical  questions  the  United  Na- 
tions  has   already   decided,   and   to   propose 
Inquiries  Into  facts  which  are  clear  to  every 
child  with  a  capacity  to  read  and  compre- 
hend.    BrtUln  Ulks  of  treaty  obligations  ro 
the  Arabs,  but  no  obligations  are  stronger 
than     Britain's     commitments     under     the 
United  Nations  Charter  to  facilitate  peaceful 
settlement    and    to    avoid    aggression.    We 
would  never  recognize  atiy  such  agreement 
or  treaty  arrangement  to  Justify  Russian  ag- 
gression against  Its  neighbors  or  Yugoslavian 
aggression  against  Greece.     Peace  in  Pales- 
tine sunds  on  no  other  footing  and  the  Issue 
Is  no  more  complicated  than  that. 

6.  The  United  States  believes  in  throwing 
Its  full  resources  Into  the  effort  of  peace- 
loving  peoples  throughout  the  world  to  op- 
pose aggression  and  to  promote  the  economic 
conditions  In  which  human  liberty  and  mate- 
rial well-being  go  hand  In  hand.  These  were 
our  guiding  principles  when  we  projected  our 
programs  of  lend-lease  during  and  after  the 
war.  when  m-e  threw  all  our  manpower  and 
wealth  Into  the  struggle  against  Axis  military 
might,  when  we  granted  special  postwar  loans 
to  Britain,  and  when  we  recently  adopted  the 
far-reaching     European     recovery     program. 


which  I  strongly  supported.     Are  the  evenU 
now  uking  place  In  Palestine  the  outcome  of 
our  generous  and  disinterested  service  to  our 
fellow  man?     Are  we  to  forget  that  In  the 
most    critical    hour    of    World    War    II,    the 
United  States  tcx*  Sherman  tanks  from  Its 
own    armored    dlvtolons    and    sent   them    to 
Montgomery's  aid  in  time  to  hurl  back  Rom- 
mel at  El  Alameln  on  Egyptian  soil?    Do  we 
have  no  recourse  when  we  read  of  91.500.000 
in  lend-lease  aid  to  Egypt  for  tanks  and  other 
vehicles    alone,    as    well    as    disposition    of 
S42.000.000  worth  of  war  surpluses  to  Egypt 
at    a   loss    of    almost    WO.OOO.OOO?     Will    we 
sUnd  silently  by  and  see  those  same  tanks 
and  vehicles  leading  the  advance  of  E.yptlau 
forces,  or  see  Egyptian  mlliUry  aircralt  take 
off  from  airfields  which  we  may  well  have 
asstoted  to  build,  expand,  or  equip,  for  the 
purpoee  of  bombing  and  strafing  the  Jewtoh 
city  of  Tel  Aviv  in  Palestine?     Will  our  tax- 
payers  accept   without   protest    a   situation 
whereby  we  give  aid  to  Britain  under  ERF 
while  BriUln  out  of  another  part  of  Its  ex- 
chequer expends  millions  to  finance,  equip, 
train,  and  officer  the  military  force  of  an 
Arab  state  which  to  now  engaged  in  flagrant 
aggression,  even  to  the  point  of  wrecking  and 
destroying  the  most  hallowed  paru  of  the 
holy  city  of  Jerusalem? 

I  trust  that  these  questions  will  be  In  the 
forefront  of  the  appropriate  committees  of 
Congress,  the  Banking  and  Currency  Com- 
mittee over  which  I  have  the  honor  to  pre- 
side, the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  pre- 
sided   over    by    the    distinguished    President 
pro  tempore  of  the  Senate,  and  the  Appropri- 
ations Committee  presided  over  by  my  col- 
league from  my   own   State  of  New  Hamp- 
shire.    But  even  more  urgently,  I  trust  that 
these  questions  are  being  fully  and  Imme- 
diately  explored   by   those   In  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Government  who  make  policy 
and  determine  allocations  of  supplies,  lunds, 
loans,    and   advances   paid    for   by   the   tax- 
payers of  the  United  States.     And  most  Im- 
portant. I  trust  that  the  arms  embargo  self- 
imposed  by  our  own  Government  at  a  time 
when  peace  seemed  possible,  will  now  be  re- 
moved so  that  the  Jewish  State  may  be  en- 
abled to  purchase  here  the  means  to  defend 
Itself,  to  defend  the  fruits  of  Incredible  labor 
and  sacrifice  In  building  the  Jewish  home- 
land  the  past  30  years,  and   to  defend  the 
Integrity  of  ^he  United  Nations  as  the  arbiter 
of  the  rule  of  law  In  the  world.      The  pro- 
vtolonal  recognition  which  President  Truman 
gave  to  the  de  facto  authority  In  the  Jewtoh 
State  Is  a  mockery  unless  it  carries  with  it  the 
belligerent  rights  to  which   the  provtolonal 
go\ernment  of  Israel  to  entitled  under  Inter- 
national law.  including  the  right  to  purchase 
arms  in  self  defense.     Too  long  have  we  fol- 
lowed  a   Palestine   policy    of   reliance   upon 
words  alone.     Unless  we  lift  the  embargo,  we 
are  a  party  to  the  British  and  Arab  aggres- 
sion m  Palestine  today.     The  American  peo- 
ple say:    "Lift  the  embargo,  so  as  to  dis- 
courage     further      Arab      aggression      and 
strengthen  the  will  of  the  people  of  Israel 
to  survive  and  build  a  nation  dedicated  to 
liberty  and  Justice,  in  the  land  where  thoae 
Ideals  first  found  expression  In  Holy  writ. 

As  has  been  well  said,  the  United  Nations 
and  the  present  admlnUtratlon  are  on  trial 
before  the  world,  as  to  whether  we  meant 
what  we  said,  and  whether  our  actions  and 
pronouncements  were  genuine,  and  Intended 


to  bring  about  constructive  action,  or  wer* 
merely  intended  to  have  a  temporary  effect, 
to  circumvent  the  basic  Issues  Involved. 

Let  America  Issue  forthwith  a  stern  warn- 
ing to  the  Arab  states  calling  for  an  end 
to  the  sabotage  of  the  United  Natlotu  de- 
cision. 

Let  America  insist  upon  immediate  ure  of 
the  proper  United  Nations  agencies  to  proved* 
International  military  protection  for  Pales- 
tine JewTy,  and  make  Immediately  available 
the  necessary  military  force,  to  Implement 
the  United  Nations  dectoion  on  Palestine. 

And  also  Immediate  equipment  of  the 
Haganah  under  United  Nations  auspices,  to 
enable  this  Jewtoh  constabulary  defense  force 
to  carry  out  police  powers,  within  Jewtoh  ter- 
ritory In  Palestine. 

So,  to  you  who  share  with  me  a  common 
Interest  In  thto  great  problem,  and  further 
rhare  In  the  hope  and  inatotence  that  thto 
(reat  country  of  otirs,  which  we  love,  shall 
meastue  up  to  tu  own  great  traditions  down 
through  the  decades,  I  leave  with  you  m 
closing  the  words  of  a  great  American,  John 
Hay.  dlstlngutohed  Secretary  of  Stale  of  a 
few  decades  ago.  words  of  high  purpose  and 
high  resolve,  bespeaking  the  carrying  out  of 
God's  will. 

We  should  apply  them  to  thto  problem 
today  and  In  their  spirit  move  forward  to 
meet  our  objective: 

"Not  in  dumb  resignation 
We  lift  our  hands  on  high; 
Not  as  the  nerveless  faUltot, 

Content  to  live  and  die. 
Our  faith  springs  like  the  eagle's 

Who  soars  to  meet  the  sun. 
And  cries  exulting  unto  Thee. 

•O  Lord,  thy  will  be  done!" 
"When  tyrant  hordes  are  trampling 

Upon  the  common  weal 
Thou   dost  not   bid   us  bend   and   wrlth* 

Beneath  the  Iron  heel. 
In  thy  name  we  claim  our  right. 

By  sword  of  tongue  or  pen. 
And   even   the   headsman's   ax.  may  flash 
Thy  message  unto  men. 

"Thy  will— It  bids  the  weak  be  strong; 

It  bids  the  strong  be  Just; 
No  lips  to  beg.  no  knee  to  bend 

No  brow  to  beat  the  dust. 
Wherever  man  oppresses  man 

Beneath  the  liberal  sun, 
O  Lord,  be  t<>ere.  Thine  arm  make  bear 

Thy  righteous  will  be  done!" 


Veterans'  Benefits 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  T.  PATTERSON 

or   CONNKTICtJT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  24.  1948 

Mr.  PATTERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  desire  to  Insert  a  table  of  vet- 
erans' benefits  compiled  by  the  VFW 
National  Rehabilitation  Service. 


Government  benefits  availabU  to  veterans   and  their  dependents 
IPrepwed  by  the  VFW  National  RchabililatioD  Servkf,  June  1M81 


Type  of  benefit 


Basis  ot  eliicibility 


CompeMSttOB  for  Krvlce-con- 
Mcted  dtaaMHty  fnoa  VA  Fonn 
■as.    Apply  to  VA  rrfknal  of- 

floa). 

Penirion  fof  non  siTvicf-coMW^iM 
(iMbility  (IMF  VA  Fom  SaSB. 
Apply  to  VA  rcfioBal  eOcej. 


Payable  far  disease  or  in)ury  Inctirrwl  In  or  aCTTsvated  by 
military  or  navsl  aervioe  in  line  of  duty,  provl<»ed  di»- 
cbarte  was  under  ottacr  tbaa  dishooorsble  condilims. 

Veteran  tnusf  be  permanently  snd  totally  disabled,  cred- 
ited with  \U  days  or  more  wartime  service  unlew  dl»- 
ch«ted  KMRcr  (ur  line  of  duty  disability,  witta  ducharte 
under  other  than  disbonorabk  coaditi(HU. 


Nature  of  benefit 


Rates  from  »13.»  for  10  perwnt,  in  multiples  cfSHJO  U>  tt»  Uk  UifA]  HmUai J 
in  wartime  caaes.  and  $10..15  to  tva.fti  in  pMtstiaM  tmm.  A«MUtmitm^ 
fit-,  payable,  such  aa  $42  f ortiie  tea  of  ■™..Hu!L!?*J!lt!2Sr 
«3i.ao  in  pearetime  caaes.  Helptoanesi^ltodnft^ mnlt^ 
ete..  csrry  rate,  from  ««  to  0«  to  war^  «>;'«»">  ^."^     . 

The  rate  it  MO  per  month,  inmased  to  tnm  ■»■'■'«**."  t?^  ? 
continuous  receipt  lor  lo  year*.    Annual  toJum*ji«BJI»»6«riiv 
has  no  wife  of  minor  children,  with  tt,m  Mttatm  uvto«  mm 
.  minor  cfaildren. 


\ 


XCTV— App. 


-203 


A321 


Dtalsl 


(VA  v«ni  w-m?). 

t  Mithorisrd  by 


Vi- 
va 


VotMkMkl  niMMiltiiUMi   OHibUe 
Law  1   M  fiBrliil). 


Law 


i» 


NsltaM 


v.: 
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trvnt 


by  ttm 

AltabllMraliM     («M 

M-r-lD;. 


n    Slid    irainlnc    (PllblK 
■••nriKfad. 


BM^WaHtibiUty 


NMWP 


L  \^  IMO.  MHl  July  2S.  1M7. 


yta 


N»tar«  i(  baneflt 


July  Xk,  IM7.  whlotevvr  to  tetar.    « 
•r  HrrifV.    Ml  MBHInywl  luy  cr 

itk. 


MSMrMBHI 

iyfWci^M& 


or  MwtiTC  lOTtii  mutt  t»  rattd  (mom 
MMrrtoP. 

~lyterwhlEli 

V  icF.  or  mill  Wr^tcXMH 

■MtMi  diMbUAy  twvMik  km.  VA. 

0)  For  tyrlmi  funimi  dlMMd  :iaclttnc  vu 

(or  H— W  amy  «lMMHly.  wd  a;  (or 

diMbUillH  t*  WW  TilaraM.  wad  (4)  I0 

if 

•savpTtbat  •ppUcMrt  bmi  tc 
kw  » liTtac  aad  Mv«  BO  Mteqaale 
i  tm  d— Mllwy  CM*  to  b*  OMdi- 


bUod  CMM  witb  hMi  of 
(IndoMrW  btodMH.) 

Fw  IMS  «r  iMi  W  «•  ol  t  or  botb  Iw*  at  or  kbov*  tho  aHklt 
I  iiiMhia  »—  WwM  Wf  U  iPf vtw.    AppUeMioonnM 

bo  caBpWtod  prior  to  Julv  I,  IMS. 
W  itey^r*  aetWe  our  nrt  or  w hirh  most  have  taken 

plan  brtwMa  S  'MO.  aivl  Julv  35.  IM7.    I>>9b 

tfean  W  day*  tf  ^tocbKaed  Iw  avTin-inairrtd  dJMblllty. 
I»  ■■■«  wadWoM  oUmt  Ibao 


th«  MtnKtino.  flUinx.  nr  rvplarrmrat  of  web  teeth.  lO'l 
t  of  othtT  tretb  allected  therpy 
Haibi  and  ey««.  braeM.  inMWi.  Mthopadte  ilMn,  special 

«lc. 


Sarriea-eoaiifcted  imtn  may  be  cared  ror  in  any  hospital  authorize'!  by  the  VA 
Noa-serriea-OHaMctod  CMaa  ki  VA  hnHTiii  oaly.  wtan  bwli  art  aTallable. 


AelHo  daly.  wmm  part  o.  which  latHt  have  taken  plan 
M,  IM^  aad  July  ».  1M7.  lUmimn 
H  olhar  tfeaa  diMWoarabia^  Mtaiteuai 
of  to  pcfTMM  airrin-enmwud  diMhOUy  or  rvttvd  tmn 
srrrice  becauaa  of  iWwhtMty.  io  eitlHr  east  eaartnt  a 


MrvtaalMtl 


AcUTt  d«ty  "  - 
wdayaivr 


It 


18,  IMO,  and  July  3S.  IMT. 
Dine  pttTt  ot  which  nra5t  have 


If  a. 

my  0!>r  rit.Vr   I'U'' 
PaUlc  Imw  IA  »ou:  : 
•  wtiwabli  dtaito«uiy. 


.MItty  yao 
'•  but 

.  have 


Thii  applies  to  VA  -QspitaU  only,  whan  badi  an  aTaOabla. 


The  VA  will  pay  eipeaae  of  traiaiBg  yotcran  in  uae  of  doc  and  for  dac'<i  medical 
attantlaB.    Approvad  clBCinate  aqoipaMal  will  be  rurakted  by  tbe  V A. 

▼A  w«l  pay  r*^  «'  ■ 
ciend  tl.fi)' 


ulual 


aolle 
May  be  new  or  med  car,  truck,  uacior.  a 


Vrteran  leeks  bit  «»«b  lendw.    VA  daaa  not  tend  anaey.    I^oiu»  may  be  ob- 
>,  nral  eatala,  iwtifliun,  buifaw.  farm,  etr     May  not  )« 
>Ue,  oBka  wMMMh  ii  MMMry  to  a  boMMM.    VA  wU 
mt  of  tlH  1MB  op  la  IMW  iar  laai  MiMa  and  »,«» ior  Doa 
real  Mtate.    Tha  V  A  matrly  ads  aa  a  nnCy  ior  tba  hwkr  in  tba  eyoal  tb. 
veteran  (alto  to  p«y.    Cbatact  kadtaf  tnatitiitloBS  ta  MfotlBta  a  hm. 
Trainiiw  eipenaM  pak)  np  to  tHO  par  yaar.    Special  tiiMlpiiBt  nmttotied. 
TraTBi  alwwanees.  loan  hraefltv  adytoafuat  aad  loidanoa  m 
Wark  toward  a  lifQuti^  job  ubjr.iiv*  to  geale  aoiployability.     ^ 
aOoiwMeB  af  IK  for  tba  yetvtB  vtthout  dependents  or  tW  for 
dapeaiaMi.    If  ki  talhtkaa  baMalkxial  traininc;  S7S  if  no  di 
larliaMiim.Md|t»lva««tbM»ldasaiBdeat.    The  tii 
■Mad  I*  tba  mmmmmltm  ■■«  ooaal  9m  kr  the  vetenn 
pendenta  dnwtac  ie«  than  :v>  iM^rn>nt.  or  fllS  for  •  v>>t>>r.tn  » 
ilrawinx  Wat  than  30  prrr'  ran.^  drnwinc  :«)  iwrii  n- 

have  tbek  whatotfuet  an^t  ■  >satlaa  toUi  tll'i  for  n  «■ 

daydaliartmiiraylataa  wtih  a  rtenfrtaiit.  pkiaatfctHiannl  aUow^Aom 
tor  ckMaaa  aad  paiaata  dapaadent  upon  ub. 
1  fraa  yaw  af  adaaation  pha  tha  Uom  yo«  wen  la  tbe  Mrvlcr,  op  to  4  year* 
aftralninit.    AU  aipaaaaa  Of  tatttaa.  boaka,  etc.,  paid  ny  t*  lOM 
■abatottntt  aUuaitM  af  IN  tor  tfM  y«lanB  with  depaadeati  f 

Far  kMkBHeaal  traktomr:  «7S  if  no 

Oti- 


Any  paraaa  baTkw  bonoraMa  terrte  kl  ttM  1 
■obaaqomt  to  May  I.  IMI^  wka  to  ( 

tkedi:  [laaittaaaa' 

playn  a  W  diya  aftat  toiiirw  to  < 


Abdityicvarb. 


tvrylM  betweaa  Om  ^HMi.aa<  lept.  1.  IMA,  both  daiM 

■Mid  aaaibar  af  mrt  (■  ynrt  «a  pilliiii  toaiJ 
aanra  Ian.  I.  IMt.  aad  •  yaar*  oa  Ikaaa  toMad  aa  ar 
altar  thai  data)  ar  «  aMF  ba  aaatwtad  U  I  of  •  par- 
ni  plafia  wMak  haNd  M»  aHk  vakMB.   A  toul  dto- 


tmmSSSt  Aaar 
alMaTbypawali 
OJanaf  the 

MtkBiala 

wkito'to!  ' 


a  iwali  al  ■HMlanvl  Mttlal  aay 
bk»ar  yaUMrdtoikaaa  aai  tie  iwak 
lal  aaiy  be  prrtawad. 

(TOM  iteMrvtMbp 

pay,  <r  by  Maaa  «l 

kiUaaaf  daiF 


IMS  tor  1  dapaadaat.  aod  USD  kv  aon  tkaa  I  dependent 
tba-Job  training  baa  a  maltatioa  on  wacn  uid  inhatofiao- 
eomMned  aaiaenu  eanaot  eiceed  tSlO  lor  the  retcraa  wHb«>i: 
IWaiartbaratHaawtokl  rtapeadant,  aad  IMP  far  tbe  yHeran  wiin  2«r  more 

faiaihriMaaaa'*aflMar|Mr'toi         *"  *' 


waabitbaeaiploy  aftber.  9  Covrmmrnt.  it«  Territorfetori 
ar  tbe  Dtotrict  of  Cflbaibla.  tbe  perwm  «hall  br  rrstortd  totacb  poaIMn 
ar  to  a  poaMoa  of  Mka  laatoilty.  ttatua,  and  pay. 
II  poaitioa  waa  la  tbe  oapiay  af  a  pr'.rau  emptoyer,  web  enployer  aball 
tba  panaa  to  bto  laraiir  aaeltina  ar  la  a  poaHlaa  af  Mka  aaiortty. 
pay  aaiai  tba  eaplaMra  ikwBMUaaH  ha««  aa  ahaagad  aa  ta  aaba  R  kn 
pearfMe  ar  aaraaaniMBk  la  da  aa. 
l(tkaaaMaa««akilhaaaMlaFaltay  fMaar  paMtoal  aAdlvtom  OMaaf. 
M  to  kankF  de#Biad  la  batha  Maaa  af  the  roacTMri  thAt  tbe  DMaaa  alMiaM  ba 
lertaapaattioaor  k.  and  pay. 

It  tarvtaa  proy1dr<l  oyoMni  IcrvUe 

■i^layaMal  laryto*  vhara  appuooion  1*  aude. 
jaaiawaaMWBpaklafidimalfcaawdaafartltoBnalartoaiad.  Waiver 
al  pwaMaaMiMiiaiaiiiillHallardpaiilbatwlldkiaitoUldtoabWty  tkai 

sL-ttettT  i%rTL!rjtfrer«rt.%*i?'  '''^•^' 

Fay  ttaaila  waiww  an  th«  Ar<t  >Uy  nt  ilt«  «e»iaife  iMatb  af  1 
■n  payakto  a«  km  aa  wsb  muI  UaaMJiy  < 


MMitatlaMadaifMMtMMMMtoaM.    Cpaa  da*  proof 


AddHtaaal 

■iiSTi 


Fartad.    CaUka  aaafpi 
laa  tba  tnul  llailBty 

I  il  MMilB  MHBlaallBaa  M  itofHa* 

I  kl  atiaNaallna  tor  MMkvy  ar  aaval 

valvar  of  aa>,  hatobi, 

,--^  -   ^--Jto^tK  waiver  of  omoi* 

' mhm  bf  yCwil JtorylMMK?^^^  "^'^"^[^     -^. 

tamkiaMaaai  arMii  m  nuffliiB^i  torat  tor  artlva  •"'■'•*  "••■•  •« 

I  la  tofaa,  traaikr  itiia.ippiiiku  mmn'i 

I  panaa  toaUgtbll 


by  aatloa  Amy,  Nary,  ar  CaaM  Ooard  Bawd,  aalkto- 
wtbeUlbdlaMFbeiiardar. 


•I  ba*  pay     Nat 


(Aray  fan 


Nat  aald  iiaiaiiinHy 
aaly  kaadWd  by  tba  Ve« 


Adatokuattoo.) 
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Type  of  benefit 


■1.  widows  and 

U  SA)  MTViOf 


*.(.'illit  t  I  ti;il. 


Death  peMion.  wid«*w?  and  chlJ- 
drea  (VA  Korm  531;  non-servlce- 


Basis  of  eligibility 


Nature  of  benrftt 


foiia^iccurily  provisions. 


rrlmbursement  of  burial  expenses 
(aae  VA  >'onn  8-530). 


AfcrucHl  romprnfalion  or  tension 
(VA  Korm  .'-»«  I)y  » i<iow  or  fiOl 
by  oih<T  person  I. 

Burial  Sags  (um  VA  Form  2008)... 


Burial  in  national  cemctcr^s 


Hrttdstopa  ar  »rayr  marker  (O.  Q. 

M.  «i.  FonafSis  rp<iu>r(>d  only 

where  erection    is   to   l>e   in   a 

private  cemetery ;. 
Death    comi>«'ii<ati<m,    dependent 

Itarcnu  (VA  Koim  Siiij,  set  vice 

connected  only. 


emiMiih"' flcatli  pmiiiiiy  (forms  aia 
hupi'lu*)!  I>y  sarvicr  (l«>|iartnient 
to  Obsignated  beneflnaryj. 

Arri'iw*  in  pay  (("irm*  art-  f*-at  to 
"ciary  by  service 


Death  of  -  -  -  —  be  result  of  disr*.<r  or  injury  in- 

curreil  If  Jt-aih  i.-  .sulrtrqm-ni  to  .>iervice, 

(lj<'>> .  :«^n  un'loroth«'r  than  dishonorable 

(.  I's\«t>lf  to  unrpmarrie<l  widows,  and  to 

ch  iiMcr  Uir  Bfe  of  18  years,  with  extension  to  age 

of  21  \rars  il  aticndiug  school  approved  by  VA.    Mar- 
riage bar*  a  cbil^l. 

Payable  to  widows  and  to  children  under  the  age  of  18  to 
age  of  21  yrars  if  attending  sclio"'  ■".i.>-..v,h1  by  VA.  W) 
day.s  or  nior*'  active  service  ta  '  ar  1  or  World 

War  11  rct^uirwt.  unless  di^cha:  :  disability  in- 

currod  m  hue  (if  duty.  Discharge  must  tiave  been  undor 
other  ibrtn  >' ■•.hnnorable  conditions.  In  Work!  War  II 
■howii  that  vetfran  had  at  least  an  :i.s- 
r  -<-nT\n«-to<i  disability  at  time  of  death. 

.1  .  ..i,,i.i,...,  ,.(  vrtrran.'i  who 

Ifi.  1*40.  and 

.  -  iictive  duty  or 

.ihI  for  (liNituiiiy  uicurred  in  line  of 

occurs  within  3  years  from  date  of 


The  monthly  rates  of  compensation  lor  widows  and  dilUlnii  whftr  .'.eath  was 
due  to  wartiuio  sorvia-.  or  due  to  cxtrahau'  ■>»' 

Widow,  with  no  child  $«J;  widow  with  1  child    v  ^nal 

child'.  $78;  no  wkIuw,  I  child,  m«;  no  wi  ;  !U' !ur  «a«0 

additional  child.  e<nwllv  dividrdKI4A.     1  compensaJtoa 


cases    ■ 
c«'rt«!; 

Tayahli   i-  > 
served  iioi 
July  i.'v  ii'i 
haviii 
duty. 


(or  death  due  to 
widow,  I  child  (« 

no  widow,  i  chimin  u    ,<i.. 
Monthly  rates  of  death  i:en> 
no  chiUl,  $42:  widow,  1  ( 
child.  $21:  no  widow.  2  chii  widow,... 

child  $4.»l)i.$4;t.2l>.     Not  i> wwithou. 

during  a  calendar  ve«r  wlieu  hcj  aiiuual  income  excei'»i>  si,(r«i  w  io  c 
» ith  child  or  children  whose  annual  income  exceeds  t2,M). 


$30. 
low. 
».  I 
(laal 
idian 
«idOV 


discliai>!eiiiui  \  A  c-jmix-nsat  ion  or  pension  to  not  payable. 

Pavahle  in  ca.se  of  anv  wartime  vrteran  diacharged  other 
li  '         1  any  iK>8cetime  veteran  In  receipt 

(,  me  of  ueath  or  who  was  discharged 

,,  v  iiwiirTi-<l  in  line  of  duty. 

71,  n  or  nen.sion  has  reference 

t.  iue  tne  veteran  or  other 

dainiaiit  ui  iIk-  luut  of  hbi  or  her  death,  remaining 
unpaid.  ,     . 

A  I'niied  Stales  flag  will  he  furnishe<l  to  the  next  o;  Icin 
of  any  war  veteran  or  a  peiHvtime  veteran  after  serving 
at  leist  1  " 


s<TVKT  by  ■ 

provi<|ed  ' 

nonomhie 
Vnder  the  i 

Code,  dwea-v.ii  |«  r 

the  armed  forus  of  1 

therefrom,  or  who 

whose   last 

burisl  "•  ■■ 
The  V. ; 

perK'.i 


■— f  or  who  was  discharge*!  from  the 
1  disability  lncurn'<l  in  line  of  duty, 
\'  was  not  terminated  under  dis- 


of  sees.  381  and  282.  title  24.  V.  P. 

;onnel  who  die  on  active  duty  with 

hi-  (niled  t^tates.  or  after  relin'fuent 

served   during   jiean-  or  war.   and 

di.Nihargr   was   honorable,   are  entitled   to 

1'  'onal  cemetery. 

1  have  served  honorably  during  his  last 


Monthly  l>eneflts  are  based  on  antount  accredited  to  (tmd  out  of  veteran'* 
earnings  or  amount  fixed  by  .statute.  These  ire  imld  to  w  idow  while  earkK 
(or  mm«)r  children  of  the  veteran  or  to  tbe  children  during  muwrily.  V\  U«« 
without  children  becomee  eligible  at  aicof  65. 

A  sum  not  Io  e\ree<l  $i;o  is  available  as  reimburscroenl  lor  burial  ezpeaaM  al 
veteran.    Person  who  defrays  such  exj>ense  .should  make  cbims.  . 

Payable  to  the  veteran's  widow  ;  if  no  widow,  to  his  tnuior  cliiklren:  or  other- 
wi.se  may  Ik-  usjiI  to  reiinlmr.'*  the  person  who  bore  tlie  expense  o(  the  cLum- 
ant'!>  last  sickness  uid  burial. 

Tl  e  flag  to  be  presented  to  the  next  of  kin. 


Burial  in  national  cemetery.  ;. 

.1 


Terminal-leave  pay 


p,     ■  — -  .-  --.  I.-  .-...1.  ^<  ,i-..nsr  or  injury  in 

,  ,.ient  to  .*ervHi'. 

,.  ,,.     :.i .;.  ;.;.'U;  ^'11.        liUi  dishonorable 

it  must  he  shown  by  (actual  evidence  that 

>•■  ■  V  e\i.-its. 

l>eaili  mcurred  in  service  and  must  have  been  tn  une  oi 

duty. 


Where  death  occurs  in  serx-ice.    Cause  not  a  factor. 


Will  be  iaaurd  to  tbe  nevt  ol  kin. 


Thr  iionihlv  rales  ol  coinpensslion  for  death  doe  to  wartime  serx  ice  or  <ttf  »o 
idous  s<-rviiv  are  aa  (Miows:  Dependent  mother  or  t;  '  4 

,,;  inoth<T  ami  (alh.-r.  each,  »».    The  monthly  rates  oico:  i 

(..I  deal li  due  I •  V  1(1' are  at  follows;  DejH'udent  mother  or  Ml uiT. 

$:W:  dei)endent  her.  each.  *Jti.  ,     ,    .      -,  u.  „ 

K  .sum  equal  to  •■  iiitii'~  im.-  i>AV  |wy  at  time  o(  death.     Includes  nigol  pay 
where  applicable  and  incTcasc  (or  sea  or  o\  erseas  duty. 

Amoant  due  the  deceased,  classed  at  pay.  u  (layable  Io  the  next  of  kin  or 
draignaleU  beneficiary. 


Termination  of  tervk*  under  honorable  conditions,  In.lial 
payment  is  made  upon  discharge. 

Termination  o(  service  under  honorable  ct>ndltlons 


J3re»  (or  perMQt  serving  M  or  more  days  outside  hraits  of  Inltod  Ht«'f»- 

I  servl^  flO  or  more   '         '    '  not  outside  limit>  of  I  niled  Stataa. 
'  raont  aerving  lew  t) 

Al.. .«...!  ..-'  «>Biputed  by  rcspet-::. .  .^;    ..•-  deijartmcntv 


New  York  Federation  of  Poit  Office  Clerks 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  D.  AIKEN 

ur  vr.HMuNT 
m  TM»  BlNATl  or  TWi  UNITED  MTATtS 

Mundav.  May  24  (leoiilative  day  of 
Tnurtday.  May  20 f.  I94t 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  Preiild(>nt,  I  R»k 
untnlmou*  conftcnt  to  have  Inserted  in 
tb«  Appendix  of  the  Ricord  a  speech  de- 
llvertd  by  the  »«nlor  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  before  the  New  York  Federation 
of  Podt  Office  Clerk*. 

There  beinc  no  objection,  the  addreM 
wa«  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
aa  (oIIowm: 

To  my  frlanda  In  Oreaur  Wtw  York  who 
aft  BMabara  of  tha  tart*  and  valuabia  fam* 
fly  of  peaUl  ayatam  ampluvaoa,  I  brioi  graat* 
inat  aD4  tiM  aaauranra  that  my  cuHaafuas 
ol  tba  tanaU  Poat  OOca  and  Civil  aarvlca 
OaSMlMllaa  JOlA  »•  in  •kpraaaing  InUfaat  In 
tbsUr  vettara  and  that  ul  thair  (amlUaa. 

Duru»f  Chrlalmaa  waak,  whan  Waw  York 
waa  baaat  by  lit  htaviaat  aaowitorm.  tbe  mail 
•till  want  thruufh  without  intarruption  and 
without  dtlay.  You  In  Maw  York  hava  tha 
diatinct  aaact  of  tha  emclant  operation  of 
Iha  pneumatic  tul>e  ayitem  which  dUtrib- 


utea  the  large  tonnage  of  mall  which  couraea 
lU  way  thrr^u^.h  the  great  city  each  24  houre. 
NevertheleM.  It  ■till  la  neceaaary  that  the 
human  element  be  dennltely  on  the  job  at  all 
houra  to  keep  even  the  now  of  poatnl  matter 
through  elect  and  anow,  rain  and  cold 

It  U  dttrlng  thoM  tlmaa  that  we  are  re- 
mindad  of  the  earnatt  and  loyal  manner  In 
which  the  men  and  wom<»n  In  the  p-^tal  aya- 
um  perform  their  dutlra,  diligently  and 
alertly  • 

Aa  aeveral  of  the  membere  of  our  e»»mm»t- 
ta«  have  aald  repeatedly,  one  need*  only  to 
gaca  through  any  poat-oAea  window  to  aaa 
that  employeaa  are  on  the  Job  and  are  work- 
ing hard  at  the  Job,  The  poalal  ayatem  haa 
the  diatinct  advantage  of  being  cloae  to  the 
people  Thoae  in  the  poatal  ayatem  are  not 
in  the  bualneaa  of  Uking  anything  away 
from  the  citlaan,  but  rather  bringing  It  to 
him,  wtoathar  it  ba  tiding  of  glednaaa  or 
aadncaa,  of  food  fortune  to  (rmuU  ot  mu- 
fortune  to  lorad  enaa. 

Ttta  pr>atal  field  aervlre  ha»  trown  up  with 
tha  people,  and  the  people  have  grown  up 
to  know  and  appraotaU  an  alBelant  poaul 
•ervioa  whoaa  aOMlanoy  la  eo  wall  aaaeelatad 
with  thoae  who  collect,  aort,  and  diatrlbuM 
tbe  malla,  whetliar  It  ba  llrat-elaaa,  pareal- 
poat,  aecond'Claaa  matter,  I'day^old  chleka, 
or  a  new  dreae  from  tbe  aaail -order  bouae. 

The  poetal  cyatMn  to  the  big  relianee  tn 
which  our  people  place  their  trviat  in  trane- 
portlng  parcel*  containing  madlclnea,  food, 
and  clothing  to  the  people  of  Europe  who 
are  now  aUlcken  nuwe  than  during  the  tUoe 


of  war.  The  whole  aoclety  today  graviutea 
around  ot'r  tranaportatlon  and  communlca- 
tlona  ayatema  which  are  the  link*  between 
our  people  and  the  whole  world. 

Today  the  pay  roll  in  tha  poatal  aarvlca  In 
a  alnKle  y«*«r  la  IIJCIXKIO^XM,  which  U  paid 
to  approaimalaly  600,000  regular  and  aubatl- 
tuu  poaUt  amployaea  New  York,  with  lU 
one-unth  of  tha  Nation's  population,  and 
with  lu  many  large  clilea,  recalvaa  a  larfa 
•hare  of  this  huge  pay  roll. 

Tbaae  poaUl  ampU>yaaa  are  your  naigbbors 
and  irlanda,  Tbay  are  raaponaible  ntlaana. 
Bacauaa  of  tba  ataady  aalartaa  tn  the  Poat 
Oflea  Department  eommunltlaa  took  to  poaiat 
employeaa  aa  the  aourca  of  a  great  part  of 
their  bualneaa.  In  other  worda,  i>oatal  am> 
ployaea  are  good  ruatomara  and,  like  other  av« 
era«a  famlllaa,  thay  hava  dapandanu,  all  of 
whom  muat  have  the  aanM  naoaealtlaa  and 
convenlencea  of  life  aa  othera.  They  buy 
tMMnea  and  autoaaobUea  whan  they  hava  tba 
monayi  they  buy  food  achooling  if  they  oan 
afford  It,  and  they  purabaae  auch  uf  tbe 
lusurle*  aa  their  incomae  MM  afford,  even  aa 
you  and  I. 

Tba  poatmaatar  In  hia  eoMMMtty  la  re- 
garded aa  a  rapraeeniative  eMMB.  He  naa 
to  ba  of  high  Bkirai  character  to  oi«iar  to  be 
nominated  and,  of  eourea.  eonanned  br  tbe 
•enata.  If  ba  to  to  eenre  to  any  of  tbe  iret-. 
•aeond-,  or  tblrd-eUaa  poat  oAeaa.  aad  ao  tto 
odtoUla  and  employeaa  around  btoi.  wberarer 
ba  U  to  ba  found  to  tba  poat  oAea  at  Any' 
town.  United  Stataa  ol  Aaaar 
aolld  cuixana.   TiMy  baUavato  tbe 
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lean  t  rmdlttoBS  which  they  ttrJT*  to  uphold. 
Tb«y  tf«  CDd-fc«ring.  Tb«T  mc«t  thtii  ob- 
Btli  na  ^  trtM  Americana. 
^fn^  Q  war  bcfaUs  ua  the  poatal  field  servtc* 
ti  rep  eaented  on  the  fontgn  front  In  the 
laat  «  u-  th«  poaud  acrrte*  contributed  mor* 
than  il.OOC  empioyaaa  to  the  armed  forcea. 
postaU  wiiptojeaa  were  reatratned  from 
~  iIiUbc  part  of  the  war  and  wera 

m  Hew  Torit  to  the  Army  poet 

to  8an  minctaco  In  the  fleet  poet 
^_  llMBliiri  to  work  out  the  huge 
I  at  roottnc  buUI  and  parcela  which  kept 
up  th '  morale  of  our  ftghttnn  men  and  patrl- 
otxc  «  twneu  whereTer  they  were  They  bound 
thaaa  military  and  naval  personnel  cloae  to 
the  b  mda  and  hearth  sldea  of  their  famillea. 
The  p  latai  aervlce  la  an  American  syaiem.  It 
IB  pai  t  of  US  and  a  dlatlnct  portion  of  our 

iBstlt  lUona.  

Wa  all  linow  that  OoTamment  amployeaa 
do  BC  t  bargain  for  their  working  condltlona 
,  i^^y  tAlary  proTtalona  in  the  poptUar 
ot  the  word.  ThaUr  bartaUUng.  In  con- 
traat  to  collecUTa  bargaliilac  in  Induatry.  ta 
with  the  Congreaa.  which  «t  might  caU  the 
boarc   of  truataas  for  the  Nation. 

roi    many  year*  we  In  the  Congreaa  hafw 
takei    the  poaitlon  that  what  appears  to  ba 
raaao  lable  ta  what  should  ba  granted  to  the 
''poaUl  employee,  whether  it  be  sick  leave  or 
annu  il  leave,  salar.es.  working  condltlona  In 
genci  al.  retirement  beneflta.  and  all  the  other 
man;    featuraa  of  Qovamment  employment. 
This  rule  of  raaaon  haa  dominated  the  ihlnk- 
ti^  c  r  the  Congreaa  which,  m  turn,  has  de- 
pend Ml  upon  the  employees  and  cAclala  of 
Um  I  Mpactlve  departments  and  agenclea  for 
adrlc  I  and  for  the  tMSla  on  which  to  prooaad 
In  la  ring  down  the  rough  contours  of  law. 
Thla  brings  ma  to  the  immediate  subject  of 
Aa  cliAirman  of  the  Committee  on 
Post  bOce  snd  Ctvtt  awvtoa  I  mtroduced  billa 
to  pioTlda  gljIM  addiHiiiisI  salary  to  each 
in  ttaa  Oovanunant  aerrica.  Including 
in*  boat-oSea  employ eaa.     Tbeaa  bilU  were 
base  1  upon  the  firm  convlctUm  that  It  would 
at  least  gl.OOO  to  bring  the  Oovernment 
nyee  up  to  a  fiolnt  of  parity  with  thoaa 
tn  h  duatry  because,  as  I  have  polntejd  out. 
Uie    aoranunant  smplnyaaa  cannot  bargain 
and  M  oaqr  not  strike  to  obtain  satisfaction 
on  h  a  ilaa«anrtB  and  rightful  needs.    He  must 
wait  for  tboae  of  us  In  the  Congress  to  recog- 
nlaa  him  and  obUln  tbeaa  neccaaary  adjust- 
■san  a  (or   him.     Thla  la  not  always  dona 
apaai  tUy  because  there  should  ba  an  aduca- 
tloni  1  campaign  In  advance  to  provide  tha 
popv  larlaatlon  of  the  necessity. 

Tt  day  we  have  to  compete  with  all  manner 
of  ti  lues  abroad  on  the  international  front 
and  many  on   the   national   scene,  and   so 


ea«ive  Oovanunent  axpanditorea.  Frankly. 
I  txava  not  even  ha^rd  cosnplalnU  about 
taxes.  Both  of  thcae  subjects  appear  to  ba 
iMeful  at  tlmaa  for  attracting  votes,  but  the 
voters   themselves   are   not   originating   the 


Oov<  nunant-ani^yee     leglaiatton. 
tnf.  • 


-^--,-^       ^  .     laclud- 

of  eaaraa.  poatal-employaa  l«gtal»tk>n. 

has  to  await  Its  beat  opportunttj,  In 

•om  wtltloo  with  sttch  momantoua  eranta 
aa  tJ  «  Iiircpean- recovery  proptm.  popotarly 
kao^m  as  the  Marshall  plan,  and  ladtBtry- 
strlkea.  tax  legislation,  appropriation 
and  all  the  multiplicity  of  proposals 

^  saam  to  gat  priority  m  the  Congreaa. 

It  haa  come  now  to  the  point  where  only 
we  have  sent  our  bUlkma  abroed  do 
lem  to  haire  enotifh  awoer  left  to  at- 
to  the  awantlats  of  oar  own  people: 
and  so  It  appears  to  be  with  Oiivsiwment 
aula  lea.  Today  under  the  current  ItgUlaUva 
raof  pnuaatton  act.  a  h«dtM  la  compoaed 
•Md  aome  of  the  largeel  amounts  are  ear- 
mar  ted  tot  International -relief  purpoaea  or 


seek 

own 


to  Be  we  are  losing  ow  sense  of 

aad   Mclaeting   the   thtafa   so 

to  oar  •eeryday  lift  wImb  we 

to  avoid  rcoafBMBff  the  needs  of  our 

people  through  a  i  spraaantatlve  group 

the  Ov^^vemment  In  civilian  ca- 

hoth  during  time  of  tranquUllty  and 

emergency. 

i«e  been  la  ail  aectloaa  of  this  country 

I  times  during   the  last  year,   and   I 

yet  to  hear  anyone  remark  about  ea- 


I  believe  the  Nation  wanta  the  Oovernment 
to  perform  Its  best  service  to  the  people  and 
at  the  lowest  cost,  but  Is  wUllng  at  all  times 
to  pay  any  additional  costs  If  It  ineans  paying 
those  who  perform  the  service  their  fair 
■alarlaa.  based  upon  what  they  are  entitled 
to  receive.  This  applies  quite  definitely  to 
the  postal  system,  where  all  regular  vacancies 
are  soon  to  be  flUed  on  a  permanent  basis. 

In  sdditlon.  the  Poatmaster  General  has 
Juiit  submitted  to  the  Senate  Post  OfRce  and 
Civil  Service  Committee,  a  schedule  of  re- 
vise* postal  rates.  This  represents  the  third 
effort  on  the  part  of  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment, to  sasUt  our  committee  In  arriving  at 
a  fair  return  to  the  Department,  based  upon 
the  aarvloe  performed  for  the  respective 
claaaea  of  mall  handled. 

Tou  BMy  vamambOT  that  more  than  a  year 
■go  I  latradiKad  Senate  Resolution  43  and 
our  committee  held  extensive  hearings  on 
the  subject  of  rates  This  resolution  called 
for  a  complete  study  of  the  entire  pxistaJ- 
rate  structure.  To  daU  It  has  been  dllBcult 
to  find  anyone  who  has  been  wUltng  to  pay 
100  percent  to  meet  the  expenaea  of  carrying 
the  class  mall  each  group  deposits  In  the 
letter  boxes.  Only  the  flrst-daaa  mall  atlll 
pays  Its  own  way.  This  class  mall  cnatom- 
srlly  Is  the  kind  which  you  and  I  use  In 
writing  letters.  Of  course,  business  mall 
travels  at  a  deferred  rate,  ss  do  nesrspapers, 
periodicals,  parcels,  and  circular  mall. 

Then  there  are  other  sut>sldles  which.  If 
actually  charged  ta  their  source,  would  asalst 
the  Post  OSee  Department  in  coming  out  at 
the  red  and  Into  the  black.  It  U  generally 
conceded  that  the  Post  Office  Department 
does  not  receive  credit  for  the  service  It  per- 
forms, and  thxis  we  have  a  tremendous  defi- 
cit, now  approaching  1350  000.000. 

But  whatever  the  deflat.  and  no  matter 
how  long  we  have  to  live  with  It  until  we 
overcome  It.  those  who  serve  the  Post  OfBce 
Department,  incltidlng  my  friends  In  local 
No.   10  of  the  National  Federation  of  Poet 
Ofnce  Clerks,  and  all  others  dotag  almllar 
work,  must  be  paid  In  accordance  with  the 
precept  that  the  laborer  Is  worthy  of  his  hire. 
IX  we  must  continue  to  have  deficits,  those 
deficits  should  never   fce  paaaed  on  to  the 
men  and  women  who  perform  the  routine 
chorea  for  Cncle  Sam.     They  are  not  respon- 
sible for  the  deficit;  they  are  here  to  give  us 
service  of  the  beat  kind  and  for  the  proper 
amount  of  salary  they  so  justifiably  deserve. 
I   am   not   prophesying   too  definitely   on 
what  the  outcome  of  the  postal  pay  Increaaa 
will   be.     K^-er)-thing   we  do   In  Congress   Is 
subject  to  last-minute  revisions  and  even  In 
conference  between  the  commlttaaa  at  Ben- 
ate  and  House,  there  are  times  when  we  have 
to  give  and  take  to  gain  some  of  the  points 
we  think  are   the  moat   important.     But  I 
can  remind  you  that  as  early  as  last  summer, 
when  the  cost  of  living  had  not  reached  its 
preaent  height.  I  made  the  anaoamdMaant 
that  In  my  opinion,  a  $1,000  salary  iaereaaa 
was  not  too  much.    As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
staff  of  our  oonunlttee  has  found  In  Its  Im- 
partial inquiry  that  almost  tl.aoo  would  be 
naceaaary  to  bring  the  poetal  employee  up  to 
a  poUrt  of  parity  with  employeea  In  induatry 
and  In  crder  to  purchaaa  the  prodticta  made 
by  industry. 

And  whauver  the  final  figive  will  be.  I 
continue  to  point  to  the  fact  that  It  woxild 
have  bean  lower,  had  It  not  been  for  my  In- 
eMaace  that  It  be  $1,000  Practically  every 
bin  that  went  Into  the  legislative  boppw  oo 
the  subject  of  Oovernment  salartea  waa  com- 
poeed  with  an  eye  to  the  $1.00t 
which  I  have  been  wei!  able  to 
dtiring  weeks  of  taaltaMny.  as  represented  try 
•QO  pa«es  of  traaaorlpt  on  the  hearings. 


There  were  those  appearing  before  otn- 
committee  to  support  the  need  for  adequau 
salary  who  knew  lull  well  their  membership 
were  entlUed  to  receive  $1,000  but  who  pulled 
their  punches  and  were  too  timid  to  make 
known  the  facts  as  they  are. 

I  am  proud  to  say  that  the  Hew  York  Fed- 
eration of  Poet  OfBces  Clerks,  of  which  my 
friend  Kphralm  Handman  Is  president  and 
Patrick  J.  Pltagerald  Is  secretary,  snd  the 
Hew  York  branch  of  the  Railway  llaU  Asso- 
ciation, stood  with  me  foursquare  to  schleve 
the  $1,000  firure.  as  did  the  national  leader- 
ship of  the  NaUonal  Federation  of  Post  Office 
Clerks.  I  am  particularly  pleased  that  the 
7.000  members  of  the  New  Tork  federation 
gave  me  their  sincere  support. 

It  Is  always  a  great  coinfort  to  know  that 
those  whom  we  try  to  serve  can  be  counted 
upon  to  supply  their  full  and  unequivocal 
support  m  full  measure.  This  adds  confi- 
dence snd  Inspiration  to  carry  on  In  doing 
the  things  we  know  should  be  done. 

It  was  because  of  the  ardent  campaign  In 
favor  of  a  better  clvll-servlce-retlrement  sys- 
tem that  we  have  en  the  Federal  law  books, 
effective  4  days  ago— on  April  1 — the  moat 
liberal  retirement  plan  the  Oovernment  em- 
ployee and  his  family  have  ever  bad.  The 
new  act  Is  now  Public  Law  426. 

Kven  salary  and  retirement  are  not  the 
final  lasaea  concerning  postal  legislation  be- 
fore our  committee.  They  are  '^nly  the  be- 
ginning. Next  year  I  Intend  to  examine  the 
requirements  of  those  In  the  postal  service. 
imder  Public  Law  134,  which  Is  the  Poetal 
Claaslflcatlon  Act.  This  act  was  put  together 
hurriedly  and  there  sre  many  inequalities 
apparent  in  It.  Were  It  not  (or  the  fact  that 
we  have  been  delayed  In  working  on  retire- 
ment and  salary  legislation,  this  problem 
would  have  been  examined  this  year  There 
are  so  many  Improvements  to  be  made  In 
the  postal  service  and  In  Government  service 
in  general,  that  our  main  problem  has  been 
to  apportion  our  committee's  time  to  the 
study  of  these  matters  In  the  light  of  their 
greatest  urgency. 


Tke  Repoblk  of  Israel 


EXTEN^ON  OF  REMARKS 

'  or 

HON.  BURNET  R.  MAYBANK 

or  SOCTH  CAXOLIMA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATW 

Monday.  Mat  24  (legislative  day  of 
Thursday.  May  20>.  1948 

Mr.  MAYBANK.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimou.s  consent  to  have  In.^erted  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  telegram 
from  former  Secretary  James  P.  Byrnes 
to  E)r.  Abba  Hillel  Silver  read  at  the 
Salute  to  Israel  meeting  at  Madison 
Square  Garden.  New  York  City,  and  the 
Shoreham  Hotel.  Washington.  D.  C.  on 
Sunday.  May  16.  1948. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  telegram 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

I  wish  to  convey  my  greetings  to  your 
meeting  celebrstlng  the  establlf  hment  of  the 
State  of  Israel.  Por  a  long  time  I  have  fol- 
lowed with  sympathetic  Interest  the  great 
efforts  to  build  in  Palestine  a  homeland  for 
the  homeless,  tempest-tossed  Jewish  people 
yearning  for  freedom.  I  take  considerable 
satisfaction  in  recalling  how  In  December. 
1M6.  while  Secretary  of  Bute,  after  a  con- 
ference with  you.  Dr  Wlae  and  Mr.  Ooldraan. 
I  secured  from  the  British  Foreign  Secretary 
satirance  that  His  Majesty's  Oovern- 
vonld  give  serious  consideration  to  the 
poealbaity  of  partitioning  Pal»'?tine  between 
the  JewB  and  the  Arabs.     I  urged  thla  aa 
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probably  the  best  means  of  encouraging  the 
two  peoples  to  work  out  their  common  destiny 
on  the  baala  of  equality.  That  effort  failed. 
At  that  time  I  suggested  if  such  a  plan  could 
come  from  the  United  Nations  It  would  have 
the  best  chance  of  genersl  acceptance. 

Last  November  the  General  Assembly  did 
prcpoee  a  partition  plan  that  was  actively 
supported  by  the  United  SUtes.  The  JewUh 
people  accepted  the  United  Nations  proposal. 
Jewish  blood  has  been  freely  shed  in  support 
of  that  proposal.  Despite  the  difficulties  still 
to  be  overcome.  I  am  convinced  the  United 
States  now  has  taken  the  right  course.  It 
will  not  only  give  comfort  to  the  Jewlsli  peo- 
ple but  will  give  strength  to  the  United 
Nations. 

May  Israel  live,  may  the  law  again  go  forth 
out  of  Zlon  and  the  word  of  the  Lord  from 
Jertisalem.  May  the  peoples  of  the  Holy 
Land  now  beat  their  swords  Into  ploughshares 
and  their  spears  Uito  pruning  hooks. 

Msy  they  by  their  example  teach  us  to 
live  in  peace  so  that  nation  shall  not  lift  up 
aword  against  nation,  neither  shall  they  learn 

war  anymore. 

James  F.  Bt«n-es. 


Memorial  Day  Sermon  at  Tenth  Annual 
Military  Memorial  Field  Mast 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  C.  WAYUND  BROOKS 

or  ILLIWOIS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday.  May  24.  1948 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  Memorial 
Day  sermon  preached  by  the  Right 
Reverend  John  Keating  Cartwright. 
Ph.  D..  rector  of  St.  Matthew's  Cathe- 
dral of  V/ashington.  D.  C.  on  the  occa- 
sion of  the  tenth  annual  military 
memorial  field  mass,  on  Sunday,  May 
23,  1948.  in  Arlington  Amphitheater,  at 
Arlington.  Va.  This  is  an  annual  serv- 
ice sponsored  by  the  general  assembly 
fourth-degree  Knights  of  Columbus  of 
the  District  of  Columbia,  and  partici- 
pated in  by  103  Catholic  organizations 
from  all  over  the  United  States.  The 
celebrant  of  the  mass  was  the  Most 
Reverend  Patrick  A.  OBoyle.  D.  D.. 
Archbi.shop  of  Washington. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  sermon 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
M  follows: 

MZMOaiAL  DAT    SBIICON,    1S4S 

In  the  midst  of  life  we  are  In  death. 

Such  Is  the  age-old  maxim  of  grim  human 
experience.  Perhaps  there  Is  no  place  where 
Its  truth  comes  home  to  us  with  more  force 
than  here  In  Arlington  Cemetery. 

On  the  one  hand,  we  are  surely  In  the  midst 
of  life.  All  about  us  Is  the  luxuriance  of 
springtime  In  these  beautiful  Virginia  hills. 
The  growth  of  grass  and  herb  and  bush  and 
tree,  the  activity  of  Insect  and  bird  and  beast, 
asserts  Itself  in  all  but  tropical  abundance. 
Outside  this  walled  garden  Is  the  throbbing 
movement  of  a  great  city  that  Is  In  some  re- 
spects the  capital  of  the  world.  And  we, 
consclotisly  living  creatures  amidst  this  world 
of  life,  respond  with  the  pulses  of  our  own 
vitality.  It  seems  to  us  lor  the  moment  that 
we  live  more  Intensely  because  we  are  subject 
to  the  suggestions  of  the  gloriously  living 
spring. 

Yet,  m  the  midst  of  life  we  are  In  death. 
Among  the  living  grass,  under  the  living 
spreads  out  In  eerrled  ranks  the  army 


of  the  dead.  Beneath  the  feet  of  us  who  live 
are  the  still  remains  of  those  who  have  lived. 
We  meet  the  evidence  and  realize  the  cer- 
tainty of  death.  We  check  our  voices  and 
bow  our  beads.  The  major  chords  of  the 
triumphant  symphony  of  spring  are  changed 
suddenly  to  the  minor  key  of  another  theme. 
Happiness  gives  place  to  awe,  and  glory  be- 
comes solemnity.  There  Is  a  presence  all 
about  us  of  a  cloud  of  ghostly  witnesses.  Our 
earthly  concerns  are  hushed  In  this  presence 
of  those  who  have  long  ago  laid  down  their 
weapons  and  given  up  their  interest  in 
earthly  defeat  and  victory.  In  human  Joy  and 
sorrow.  We  seem  oblivious  lor  a  moment  of 
our  driving  ambitions,  our  hea.ed  passions, 
of  both  our  sloths  and  our  energies. 
We  are  brought  before  the  majesty  of  death 
that  shames  most  of  the  concerns  of  life  Into 
futility. 

So  here  today  we  condense  within  an  hour 
the  realization  of  the  strange  paradox  that 
underlies  all  our  human  life.  So  we  reenact 
the  drama  in  which  we  are  always  engaged, 
the  drama  of  passing  from  life  to  death,  from 
death  to  life. 

The  Memorial  Day  which  approaches  is  the 
Nation's  day  for  paying  a  tribute  of  respect 
and  gratitude  to  the  soldier  dead  for  that 
which  they  did  for  all  of  us.  It  is  the 
office  and  honor  of  the  soldier,  not  that  he 
takes  life,  but  that  he  offers  his  own  life 
for  that  of  his  brethren  and  to  preserve  their 
liberty  and  restore  their  peace.  All  of  those 
who  lie  about  us  have  risked  their  lives  for 
us.  Some  of  them  have  actually  given  up 
their  lives.  Over  these  tombs  hovers  the 
glory  of  sacrifice.  So  we  come  here  today 
with  reverence  and  thanks.  We  lay  on  these 
tombs  the  bright  beauty  of  flowers  hoping 
thiis  to  express  our  feelings  toward  those 
who  have  served  us  so  unselfishly. 

This  much  we  do  in  common  with  all  our 
fellow-cltlzens.  All  of  them,  no  matter  what 
their  creed,  no  matter  what  their  faith  con- 
cerning life  and  death— all  of  them  have  at 
least  the  natural  virtues  of  thankfulness 
and  civic  piety.  All  decent  and  honorable 
men  and  women  can  rise  to  respect  the 
heroism  of  those  that  have  given  their  lives 
for  us  all.  Therefore  It  is  an  elementary 
act  of  citizenship  to  Join  in  the  tribute  of 
Memorial  Day. 

For  some  who  come  here  perhaps  this  Is 
all.     For  to  some  death  is  simply  the  end. 
For  them  life  is  only  a  strange,  unaccount- 
able, precious  yet  transitory  accident.     And 
so  death  Is  only  the  falling  of  the  curtain 
upon  the  play  of  life.     As  a  strange  chance 
of  nature  life  begins.    It  develops,  strength- 
ens, matures.     It  wanes,  dwindles,  and  ex- 
pires.    The  human   person   becomes   a  part 
of   the   complex   life   around.     It   serves   lU 
uses  for  Its  own  time.     It  wins  recognition, 
friendship,   love.     It   imdertakes  a  soldiers 
obedience  to  the  needs  of  Its  country.     It 
bears  a  soldiers  hardships,  meets  a  soldier's 
dangers,  languishes  In  the  mystery  of  pain. 
Then  It  Is  gone.    It  was  a  flame  that  burned 
beautifully  and  briefly.     Now  the  ashes  of 
life   are   ready   to  go   back   to  the   grotind. 
Those  who  remain  behind  look  on.  are  silent 
for   a  moment   of   ceremony,   come  once   a 
year  to  pay  a  tribute  of  memory  to  a  nobility 
that  Is  now  nothingness,  then  go  back  to 
life's  business  which  for  them  too  will  end. 
Thus  the  pagan  faces  death:  some  in  ques- 
tioning, some  In  fear,  some  In  courage,  some 
in    indifference,    some    In    regret,    some    In 
despair,   each   comes   to   the   moment   that 
Is  the  disappointment  of  all  ambitions,  the 
frustration  of  all  hopes,  the  severance  of  aU 
friendships,    the    cancellation    of    all    loves, 
the  defeat  of   all  victories — each  comes  to 
death  that  Is  the  end. 

Some  In  questioning,  some  In  fear,  some 
In  courage,  some  In  Indifference,  some  In 
regret,  some  In  despair.  These  are  the  pagan 
ways  of  meeting  death.  But  some  meet 
death  In  faith.  And  that  U  the  Christian 
way. 


For  Chrlsllans  dc  not  believe  In  death 
They  believe  In  life.  We  are  Christians  be- 
cause we  take  our  watchword  from  Him  Who 
died  only  to  rise  again.  "I  am  the  Resur- 
rection and  the  Life.  He  who  bellev^th  In 
Me  although  he  be  dead  shall  live.  And 
everj-one  who  llveth  and  bellevelh  in  Me 
shall  not  die  forever." 

Therefore  we  Christians  reverse  the  grim 
old  adage.  "In  the  midst  of  life  we  are  in 
death."    For  us  It  Is  ..rue  to  say  "In  the  midst 
of  death  we  are  in  life  "    We  see  that  It  to 
the  very  essence  of  life  on  earth  that  It  Is  the 
preparation  for  a  better  life.    Between  theac 
two  lives  death  Is  only  a  passageway.    At  one 
end  is  a  life  short,  imperfect,  marred  with 
every  llmltatfon.     At  the  other  a  life  free, 
spiritual,  unhampered,  eternal  with  God  m 
heaven.     For  others  death  may  mean  dark- 
ness,  dismay,   deleat.   corruption,   annihila- 
tion.   For  us  It  is  a  window  through  which 
the  rays  or  everlasting  sunlight  fall  athwart 
the   world  of  this  darkness  to  give  It  the 
blessedness   of   hope.      Others,   seeing   only 
what  meets  the  eye,  may  think  that  the  hu- 
man personality  in  death  loses  Its  substance, 
becoming  a  mist  before  it  becomes  a  noth- 
Ingness.    We  know  that  personality  Is  made 
whole  through  death.     The  Christian  Uvea, 
trying  to  live  as  Christ  lived     Tlie  Christian 
dies   clasping   the   Image   of   Christ's  death 
The  Christian  rises  to  meet  the  risen  Christ. 
"I  am  the  resurrection  and  the  life     He  who 
belleveth  In  Me,  althovigh  he  be  dead  shall 
live.    And  everyone  that  llveth  and  belleveth 
In  Me  shall  not  die  forever" 

So  not  only  on  Memorial  Day  but  at  all 
times  we  carry  the  memory  of  the  departed 
The  parting  from  those  we  loved  is  real,  but 
It  Is  only  temporary.    Their  living  souls  abide 
under  God's  hand.    Their  burled  bodies  rest 
expecting  the  resurrection.     They  are  gone 
before  us  with  the  sign  o»   faith,  and  they 
rest   in  the  sleep  of  peace,     in  life  and   in 
death  they  made  themselves  one  with  Christ: 
on  their  baptized  foreheads  was  placed  the 
sign  of  His  redeeming  cross:  In  their  minds 
lived  the  image  of  His  incarnate  person:  on 
their  lips  living  and  dying  was  breathed  HIk 
holy  name;   at  their  departure  their  limbs 
were  con^ecraied   back  to  Him   In  extreme 
unction:   as  their  eyes  closed  on  this  earth 
their  spirits  began  the  vision  of  the  life  ever- 
lasting.    They  have  died  to  the  world,  but 
they  have  waked  to  live  to  God.    They  are  to 
us  fallen  asleep,  but  we  do  not  sorrow  for 
them   as   those  sorrow  who   have  no  hope. 
Christ   In   His   resurrection   triumphed   over 
death.      And    these,    waiting    to    arise    with 
Christ,  are  the  trophies  of  that  reourrectlon. 
This  place  where  we  stand  Is  a  shrine  of 
generosity  and  self -sacrifice.    Therefore,  It  Is 
easy  to  think  here  of  the  glorloiis  Christian 
hope  of  Immortality.  The  men  who  are  burled 
here  did  not  merely  cherish  life  as  do  the 
beasts.     They  honored  life  In  knowing  the 
purposes  of  living.    Mere  existence,  mere  ^e- 
curlty.  mere  instinctual  survival  did  not  seem 
to  them  worthy  of  life.    Life  was  not  worth 
the  living  unless  it  could  be  lived  with  honor 
and  liberty.    Peace  was  not  worth  the  having 
unless  It  could  be  had  with  dignity  and  Jus- 
tlce.    They  saw  In  life  not  the  mere  reactions 
of  the  physical  complex  to  tha  animal  duty 
of  self-  preservation.     They  knew  that  life 
must  be  dedicated  to  a  transcendent  good. 
In  this  faith  they  laid  down  their  Uvea.    In 
this  faith  stirely  was  Implicit  the  belief  that 
they  were  sons  of  God.    Surely,  the  God  who 
gave  them  the   inspiration   of  self-sacrifice 
will  not  be  contented  to  reward  them  only 
with  the  decaying  laurels  of  human  praise. 
Surely.  He  who  every  year  brings  over  their 
resting  place  the  bright  glory  of  the  earthly 
spring    wUl    not    withhold    from    them    His 
higher  benedictions.    Surely.  He  whoee  exam- 
ple was  the  fountain  of  their  iinaalllrtiP— 
will  crown  their  heroism  with  ttmtUmatm 
of  light  and  love. 

So.  In  face  of  this  solemn  myetery  of  death 
we  share  as  Christians  the  Joyfulneea  at  the 
springtime.    Like  the  ancient  prophet,  we  aae 
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i«attng  plae*  o(  Um  dMd  truuformrd 
tiM  gftUMTt^  pl»o«  of  tbeu  undytntit 
And  atm  tlMm  w«  lM*r  as  be  did  Um 
0<  Ood: 

I  wUl  op«n  your  grtTW  and  wtU 

_  you  out  of  your  Mpulcher*.  O  my  p»o- 

»nd  you  shall  know  that  I  am  tha  Lord. 

•     And  I  shall  maka  a  covenant  oT 

I  with  you.  and  my  ub«rnaele  aball  be 

you.  and  I  wUl  ha  your  Ood.  and  you 

b*  ay  people,  and  my  sanctuary  will  be 

I  mldat  of  you  forever 

„.  in  face  of  the  solemn  mystery  of  death 

are  Hlled  with  the  Joy  and  paaea  of  b«- 

llev^.  for  He  Is  King  of  Death  who  U  the 

of  Ufe.     We  are  foUowera  al  Christ  m 

In  faith.  In  tore.     We  are  foUowera  \xx 

(  as  well— of  that  Christ  whose  earthly 

ruse  out  of  the  fountains  of  the  Ood- 

.  whose  death  was  in  the  hands  of  Hla 

WtU.  wboaa  body  rose  In  glory  of  reaur- 

,  wbos*  person   (soul  and  body)   as- 

into  Heaven,  who  sitteth  rtemally  at 

rtsbt  hand  of  Ood.  wfco  shall  come  to 
the  llTlng  and  the  dead,  whoae  face 
th£e  that  believe  in  Him  shall  see.  whose 
frti  adahlp  tJboae  that  serve  Ulm  shall  know, 
i  Ufe  tlMae  that  live  with  Him  shall 
tbe  glory  of  the  risen  life  that  la  the 
int*  deatiny  of  ttM  tnuuortal  soul. 
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mtttee  of  the  SenaU  CoaiBlttM  of  Labor  and 
Welfare;  Senator  PnotwcMi.  of  Michigan: 
House  Chairman  Wolcott.  of  the  Banking 
and  Currency  CamsBlttee:  EnrrH  Rocaaa.  the 
chairman  of  the  Bouie  Veterans"  Committee 
and  the  oUmt  SO  distinguished  sponaors  of 
ihJa  important  legislation. 

Senator  Btrruoi  has  dramatically  called 
attenUon  to  the  unlimited  opponunlties  for 
this  program  in  the  development  of  the  eco- 
nomic reaources  of  the  West.  He  correctly 
states  that  mlUlona  of  acrea  of  dry  land  can 
be  brotight  into  production  by  Irrigation.  He 
pointa  out  that  the  development  of  vaat  min- 
eral reeourcea  and  of  hydroelectric  power, 
and  the  tonnging  In  of  new  industriea.  all 
under  the  American  system  of  free  enterprise 
and  equality  of  opportunity,  will  bring  proa- 
pertty  to  the  n  Western  SUtea.  These  States 
now  have  a  population  of  16  OOO.OCO. 

Not  only  wUl  the  sugKested  program  raise 
the  level  of  prosperity  of  those  16.000.000.  It 
will  create  support  for  60.000.0000  people  at 
the  sane  high  level  of  prosperity  when  all  of 
the  i-eeoutces  are  adeqtiately  developed.  I 
favor  l^e  Veterans"  Economic  Development 
Corporation  Act  for  all  of  the  Western  States: 
in  fact,  for  the  United  SUtes.  But  especially. 
I  propose  to  make  it  effective  in  the  State  of 
Mew  Mexico. 


Tbt  New  Mezko  PIm  for  Vderaoi 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON  STYLES  BRIDGES 

or  Nrw  HAMPsHiax 
IN  THB  SBNATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

londau.  May  24  (legislative  day  o/ 

rnuraday.  May  20  • .  1948 
I4r.  BRIDGES.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  refer  to  a  letter  from  Maj.  Gen.  Patrick 
J.  Hiirley.  who  has  had  a  long  and  dis- 
til iguished  record  of  public  service.  The 
le  ter  concern.^  the  New  Mexico  plan,  de- 
vl  ;ed  to  build  biL«:iness  careers  for  vet- 
effins  and  to  benefit  all  the  people  of  his 
An  active  member  of  the  Ameri- 
Leglon.  the  Veterans  of  Foreign 
\^s.  and  of  the  Disabled  American  Vet- 
Oeneral  Hurley  has  long  had  a 
MQcern  in  veterans'  affairs. 
General  Hurley's  New  Mexico  plan  in- 
,  us  In  this  Mf  htleth  Congress  be- 

the  plan  will  be  helpful  to  the  in- 

tc  rcrt  of  the  citizens  of  all  of  the  48  States 
w  M>  also  wish  to  raise  the  standard  of 
]t  ing  of  their  people. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  Gen- 
ei  al  Hurley  s  letter  and  the  plan  inserted 
ir  the  Appendix  of  tht  Baooto. 

There  being  no  ob|«ctfcm.  the  tatter 
and  plan  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
tlje  Rkcoao.  as  follows: 

SAjrra  Fa..  N.  Max..  Maf  ».  i»4M. 
a^n.  8mxa  Bbubbs. 

CH*»rmmn.  Senmt«  Committee  e«  Appro- 
prtaMoiw.  (/aited  States  Senmt*. 

Wmshing'.on,  D.  C. 
.  SKNAToa  BaiDcaa:  In  your  plan  to  <>e- 
oor  gnat  West  vnAw  cucft  ligMMlon 
ai  xhm  ▼etarana'  »BBpamio  Pwaiap— it  Oar- 
p  >ration  Act.  I  eooaMv  tt  a  prtvtlafi  aatf  an 
Ji  >nor  to  be  Invited  to  JoIb  yum  aotf  aMBator 
Barvat,  the  efaalnnan  of  the  aanata  Ftfblic 
L  uMlB  ODflaaUttee:  Senator  Bdck.  of  the  8»n- 
a  •  OoaHBltiee  on  Banking  and  Cxirrency; 
of  tiM  aenate  Committee 
HMtor  fTi— la  of 
KnowLAM*.  of  California: 
'  ot    Wyoming;    Senator 

eCtk 


BOOar   stats    tNOTTSRT 

present    time    only    25  6 


At  the  present  time  only  25  0  percent 
of  the  available  labor  In  New  Mexico 
is  engaged  in  basic  industries— agriculture, 
mining,  construction  and  manufacturing. 
The  other  74  4  percent  la  engaged  in  the 
service  industries:  transporutlon,  public 
xitllitles.  trade  and  finance,  and  the  service 
divisions.  Thus,  this  segment  of  IndiJStry  has 
b?come  top-heavy  and  the  law  of  dlmlrlsh- 
ing  returns  operatee  to  the  dlaadvantage  of 
cur  people. 

Under  the  New  Mexico  plan  that  I  am 
proposing,  there  will  be  an  Increase  of  the 
basic  Industries,  that  is.  of  agriculture,  stock 
ralsmv?.  mining,  construction,  and  manufac- 
turing This,  m  turn,  will  ofler  excellent 
opportunity  for  profitable  enlerprlae.  Aa  we 
Increase  our  baalc  industries,  we  can  make 
use  of  the  many  scientific  prcceaaee.  trade 
secrets,  and  patents  that  have  been  de- 
veloped at  home  and  captured  by  cur  vet- 
erana  In  enemy  countries.  All  of  theee  can 
b«  used  to  the  commercial  advantage  of 
buatneesea  In  every  American  community. 

1  have  been  amaaed  at  the  estimate  that 
American  experta  who  made  the  Inventory 
of  these  materlala  In  Germany  have  placed 
on  their  value  to  this  country. 

My  plan  for  New  Mexico  envisions  the  use 
of  all  theee  aMa  \n  the  development  of  New 
Mexican  resotircee.  Inaamuch  as  water  la  a 
limited  commodity  Ui  New  Mexico,  primartly 
my  plan  envisions  the  proper  development  of 
all  the  water  reeoiuces  of  the  8UU.  My 
plan  safeguarda  the  rtghu  of  water  users  as 
they  exist  at  present.  Many  of  the  water 
f-rojecu  can  be  self -liquidating. 
tmrKLonairr  mxxMEB 
Water  development,  soil  conservation, 
reclamation,  protection  of  the  foreata.  can  all 
be  accomplished  without  destroying  the 
rlghu  of  the  people  who  have  made  a  liv- 
ing In  theee  areaa  for  generations.  In  fact 
the  development  aa  I  envlalon  it  will  enhance 
the  prosperity  of  those  who  now  live  on  the 
land.  This  program  will  enhance  the  agri- 
cultural activity  and  promote  the  cattle,  wool, 
and  dairy  Induatrtee  of  New  Mexico. 

The  plan  envtrtona  the  encouragement  and 
the  development  of  all  the  mineral  leeowrces 
of  the  State  under  the  .\merican  qpMiaa  of 
free  enterprise  and  equality  of  opportunity. 

We  favor  the  reeeareh  for  and  analyala  of 
all  the  mineral  reeourcea  of  New  MMlaoby 
both  Federal  and  SUte  agenelee  (laelatftng 
the  Federal  Bureau  of  Minea)  for  the  purpose 
o(  aUaaalatti^  diaeosery  and  development. 

and   developHMOt  of  aaratetlo  mataia   and 
minerals  neoaeaary  to  the  defenao  and  proa- 


perlty  of  the  Nation.  The  preeant  system  of 
purchaaing  abroad  sUateglc  mlnerala  at  high 
costs  creates  miner  s—ary  dependence  of  the 
United  Statea  on  other  nations. 

ThU  plan  for  New  Mexico  envisions  the  en- 
hancement and  protection  of  every  commer- 
cial Indiistry  now  operating  in  the  State  and 
the  building  of  new  commercial  enterprlaes 
to  keep  pace  with  the  development  of  the 
reeourcea  of  the  State. 

In  this  plan  I  am  thinking  primarily  and 
particularly  of  the  many  thousands  of  our 
veterans  and  other  auaens  who  are  looking 
for  an  opportunity  to  help  themselves  while 
carving  out  new  economic  developments  un- 
der the  Veterans'  Economic  Development 
Corporation,  or  little  man's  RFC,  which  the 
veterana'  organlxationa  term  "one  of  the 
moat  constructive  pieces  of  veteran  legisla- 
tion ever  to  be  Introduced.** 

Any  plan  we  evolve  for  the  development  of 
the  resources  of  New  Mexico  that  will  pro- 
mote commercial.  aTrlculiiual.  lnc;ustrlal. 
water,  and  mineral  development,  can  be  emu- 
lated, perhaps  Improved  upon,  by  our  good 
neighbors  In  Mexico.  This  may  he!p  to  se- 
cure bonlspher'.c  solidarity  and  pr&sperlty 
for  both  nations. 

Senator  Esicges.  in  accordance  with  your 
request.  I  have  written  this  rather  sketchy 
letter,  but  for  your  further  Information  I  am 
attaching  an  outline  of  the  New  Mexico  plan, 
the  purpose  of  which  Is  to  promote  the  eco- 
nomic welfare  of  the  people  of  New  Mexico. 
Sincerely  yours, 

PaTXICK  J.  HtTXLKY. 


Tiir  Nrw  Mx.xico  PiAJt 
The  New  Mexico  plan  la  designed  to  de- 
velop under  the  provisions  of  the  Vet- 
erans" EroQomic  Dsvelopment  Corporation, 
the  resturces  of  the  State  to  promote  the 
prosperity,  welfare,  and  health  of  all  Ita  peo- 
ple. Career  opporttuiltlea  for  veterans  as 
well  as  continued  full  employment  lor  ethers 
would  be  fostered  through  the  development 
of  needed  new  bu:i>lnesses,  the  moderniaed 
productivity  of  agriculture,  the  utilization  of 
unu?ed  natural  resources,  and  the  Imple- 
mentation of  needed  self-liquidating  public 
projects. 

The  veterans'  corporation,  with  authority  to 
extend  credit  totaling  $6,000,000,000.  will  di- 
rect its  loans  toward  supplementing  the  loans 
of  banks  and  other  existing  private  lending 
agencies,  and  the  capital  needed  will  derive 
from  existing  public  money.  No  appropri- 
ations from  Congress  will  be  necessary,  as 
only  profiuble  self-liquidating  projects  will 
be  considered. 

manning  activltlea  would  be  on  a  State. 
county,  regional,  or  community  level.  The 
State  planning  board,  with  the  aaalatance  of 
a  know-how  committee  composed  of  tech- 
nical experts,  would  plan  for  the  physical 
development  of  the  State,  cooperating  with 
other  Stau  agenciea  In  the  preparation  of 
progrante.  It  would  also  assist  regional  and 
county  committees  (which  would  plan  for 
county  and  regional  projects)  and  commu- 
nity planning  boards,  giving  technical  ad- 
vice and  assisting  in  the  coordination  of 
State,  county,  and  community  plans.  It 
vrould  further  extend  technical  assistance  to 
indlvidiials.  new  buslneaaea.  and  projecta. 

atnce  the  veterans  economic  development 
program  is  ementlaUy  a  grass-roots  pro- 
gram—dealgned  to  serve  small  business  and 
industry  and  agrlcultiue  in  the  community — 
emphaala  on  planning  would  be  on  a 
community  level.  Thus,  while  the  State 
p4ai>w»tTig  board  and  know-how  committee 
would  — *gf  In  planning  on  a  State-wide 
baala,  tltelr  primary  function  would  be  to 
aerve  the  intereata  of  the  conununltles  and 
to  bring  to  bear  the  cooperation  of  the  Fed- 
eral Oovernmcnt  on  local  projects  whenever 
advisable  and  neceaaary. 

Because  df  thla  emphasis  on  local  planning. 
the  following  outline  on  State  acd  commu- 
nity planning  will  IIU  cpedflc  oi;poriuniUca 
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for   development   and  expansion  under   the 
section  on  community  planning. 

FOBZICH  AID 

Ambassadors,  ministers,  and  technical  ex- 
perts of  friendly  nations  seeking  our  help 
under  the  Economic  Cooperation  Adminis- 
tration and  other  forms  of  aid  have  shown 
great  interest  In  applying  this  SUte  plan  to 
their  own  countries.  In  their  opinion,  the 
plan  will  speed  modernization  of  their  econo- 
my and  enable  the  people  In  their  communi- 
ties to  become  Increasingly  self -sufficient. 
This  economic  development  plan  will  in- 
crease two-way  trade  between  the  people  in 
the  communities  of  the  United  States,  of 
Mexico,  and  of  other  countries  for  the  in- 
creasing profit  and  security  of  all  the  people. 

It  U  the  belief  of  American  authorities  that 
the  application  of  this  plan  In  the  communi- 
ties of  friendly  countries  will  help  provide  a 
firmer  foundation  upon  which  our  financial 
aid  at  Government  level  to  these  countries 
will  rest  Further,  the  State  plan  may  be 
put  into  effect  abroad  without  cost  to  the 
American  taxpayer  as  no  appropriations  of 
public  money  are  required. 

COMMUNITT    PLANNING 

1.  U;cal  planning  board  established,  repre- 
senting Industry,  finance,  business,  agricul- 
ture, labor,  sciences,  the  prolesslons,  veter- 
ans, religtoiu  groups. 

a.  Planning  board  sets  up  a  know-how 
committee. 

3.  Planning  board  outlines  program  of  ac- 
tivity, receiving  assistance  In  organizing  and 
formulating  protrrams  from  State  planning 
commission  or  State  know-how  committee. 

a.  Inventory  to  determine  present  and 
future  economic  ne<?d8.  Including  prepara- 
tion of  town  and  agricultural  maps  on  the 
following : 

( 1 )  Population  distribution  and  trends. 

(2)  Property-tax  surveys. 
(3 1    Land  use. 

(4)   Zoning  ordinances. 

(51   Traffic  stx:dles. 

i6i    Recreational-facility  requirements. 

(7)   Health  and  welfare  survey. 

(8 1   Community -center  redevelopments. 

(9 1    Highway  maintenance 

(101    Fire  protection. 

(11)   Water  supply. 

(^12)    Housing. 

(13)  School  system 

(14)  Farming— acreages,  crop  production. 

livestock. 

(16)   Utility  services. 

(16)  Transportation  service — airport,  etc. 

(a)  Uses  facilities  of  Federal,  State,  and 
regional  agencies  for  fact-finding  and  making 
projective  studies. 

4.  Opportunities  for  development  and  ex- 
pansion. 

a.  Local  Industries. 

(1)  Needed  expansion  of  existing  Indus- 
tries. 

(2)  Needed  new  industries. 

(a)  Research  for  new  products. 

(b)  Use  of  captured  enemy  patents  and 
new  processes. 

(ct  Use  of  natural  resources. 

(d)   New   Industrial   uses  for  agricultural 

{voducts. 

(3>   Processing  plants  for  local  products. 

(4 )  Assembling  planu  for  local  markets. 

(5)  Service  Industries. 

(6)  Retail  trade, 
b.  Land  use. 

(1)  Land  conservation. 

(a)  Irrigation — surface    and    underground 
vrater  reaouroea. 

(b)  Reforectatlon. 

(c)  Erosion  control. 
(d>  Boll  treatment, 
(e)  Fertilizers. 

(2)  Water  power  development. 

(a)  Utllttle)s 

(b)  Industri 

(c)  Agrlculti.  poeee. 


(d)  Home. 

(3)  Agricultural  practice*. 

(a)  New  methods  of  farming  and  live  stock 
Improvement. 

(b)  New  farm  enterprises  and  better  use 
of  land  resources. 

c.  Commerce. 

(I)  Sales  development— new  market  cen- 
ters In  growing  communities. 
(3)   Farm  cooperatives. 

(3)  Export  development  opportunities. 

(4)  Shipping, 

(a)  Assembly,   processing,   and   warehous- 
ing facilities. 

(b)  Harbor  ImprovemenU;   feeder  lines. 

(5)  Air  transport. 

(6)  Trucking. 

(7)  Freight. 

d.  Mining. 

(1)  Geological  surveys. 

(2)  Development  of  mineral  re.sourees. 

(3)  New  uses  for  mineral  products. 

e.  Tourist  and  recreational  areas. 

(1)  Beaches     and     artificial     pond.s     and 
lakes. 

(2)  Wood  trails  and  roads,  camping  areas. 

(3)  Sports,  fish,  and  game  stocking, 

(4)  Restoration  of  historical  areas,  scenic 
Improvement. 

(5)  Hotels,  cabins,  and  restaurants. 

(6)  Stream  and  pond  pollution  control. 

(7)  Handicrafts. 

f.  Public  service  ( self -liquidating ) . 

(1)  Utilities  and   power  development. 

(2)  Transportation  of  passengers. 

(a)  Bus 

(b)  Streetcar. 

(c)  Train. 

(d)  Air  travel. 

(e)  Boat. 

g    Public  health  and  welfare    (self-llqul- 
datlng). 

(ll   Medical  clinics. 

(2)  Fire  prevention. 

(3)  Sanitation. 

(a)  Stream-pollution   abatement. 

(b)  Sewage  disposal. 

(c)  Garbage  disposal. 

(41  Hospitals  (improvement  and  or  ex- 
pansion ) . 

(h)  Public  works  and  public  Improve- 
menU   (self-liquidating) . 

(1)  Housing. 

(a)  Multiple  low -rental  unlU. 

(b)  Prefabricated  and  Industrial  housing. 

(2)  Parking  areas  and  buildings. 
(3i    Municipal   proJecU. 

(1)    Education    (self-llquldatlng) . 

(1)  Colleges,  professional  and  trade 
schools    (Improvements   and /or  expansion). 

(2)  Housing  to  accommodau  veteran  stu- 
denu, 

(3)  Community  recreation  centers. 

(4)  Vocation   and   social   guidance. 

(5)  Rural  school  program,  consolidation 
and  transporutlon. 

ETATX  AND  REGIONAL  PLANNING 

1.  State  planning  board  established,  repre- 
senting industry,  finance,  business,  labor, 
sciences,  the  professions,  veterans,  and  re- 
ligious groups. 

a,  SupplemenU  and  implemenU  work  of 
existing  state  planning  agencies. 

b.  Cooperates  with  and  serves  community 
planning  boards. 

2  Planning  board  sets  up  a  State  know- 
how  committee  composed  of  technical  experts 
In  various  fields. 

a.  Know-how  committee  gives  technical 
advice  to  planning  board,  to  community 
know-how  committees,  to  county  or  regional 
committees,  to  individuals,  to  new  biisLnesses 
and  proJecU. 

3.  Planning  board  outlines  program  of  ac- 
tivity, receiving  assistance  in  organizing  and 
formulating  programs  from  SUte  know-how 
committee  or  SUte  planning  commission. 

a.  Takes  inventory  to  determine  present 
and  future  economic  needs  of  State  and  geo- 


graphical area,  preparing  SUte,  regional,  and 
countv  maps  and  statistical  studies, 

(l)'Usce  facilities  of  Federal.  Stktc,  and 
Regional  departmenu  and  agencies  for  fact- 
finding and  making  projective  studies. 

4  Plannlnp  board  relates  county,  com- 
munity, and  mtra-State  regional  plans  to  one 
another,  thereby  eliminating  overlapping, 
confusion,  and  unprofitable  enterprises  and 
proJecu. 

5  Planning  board  cooperates  with  other 
SUtes  on  regional  proJecu  in  same  geo- 
graphic area,  sue?,  as  power  developmenU. 
land  conservation,  etc. 

(Specific  opportunities  for  development 
and  expansion  outlined  In  deUil  In  section 
on  community  planning.) 


Wallace  Forgcta  History 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  E.  (EDWARD)  A.  MITCHELL 

or   INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATIVB8 
Monday.  May  24.  1948 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  Include  the  following  article 
by  Daniel  M.  Kidney  from  the  Washing- 
ton News  of  May  15,  1948: 

WALLACE  rOKCrrS  HISTORT 

(By  Daniel  M.  Kidney) 

Henry  Wallace's  sUUment  to  the  Chrysler 
strikers  in  Eletrolt  that  he  is  "the  first  Presi- 
dential candidate  ever  to  address  plckeU"'  is 
disproved  by  persons  who  recalled  the  Preal- 
dentlal  candidacies  of  the  late  Eugene  V. 
Debs  and  tlie  more  recent  ones  of  Norman 
Thomas. 

Both  of  these  men  ran  repeatedly  on  the 
SoclalUt  ticket  and  each  not  only  talked  to 
pickets  but  walked  with  them  during  and 
between  Presidential  campaign  years. 

It  would  never  have  occurred  to  Dr.  Debe 
that  gentle  Hooeier  Socialist,  to  call  workers 
the  common  man,  as  does  Mr.  Wallace.  To 
him  they  were  comrades,  and  not  in  any 
modern  Communist  Party  sense.  He  really 
meant  It. 

Mr.  E)eb8  ran  for  President  as  the  SoclalUt 
candidate  five  times.  He  polled  his  largeet 
vote  (almost  a  million)  when  he  was  still 
serving  In  Atlanta  prison  for  opposing  the 
World  War  I  draft. 

In  those  days  Henry  Wallace  was  best 
known  as  the  son  of  a  Republican  Secreury 
of  Agriculture  from  Iowa.  Later  he  turned 
Democrat,  was  rewarded  with  two  Cabinet 
posts  and  the  Vice  Presidency,  and  now  Is 
running  his  own  third  party  with  Communist 

help. 

His  talking  to  strikers  and  bragging  about 
It  woiUd  make  Debs  fighting  mad.  according 
to  men  who  knew  the  Tcrre  Haute  labor  lead- 
er well.  For  Debs  was  a  genuine  worker.  His 
radicalism  came  more  from  the  banks  of  the 
Wabash  than  from  k-arx  and  Moscow. 

Upon  his  death  In  1936  at  the  age  of  70, 
New  York  Herald  Tribune  had  thlB  to  say  ol 
him ; 

"There  Is  no  evidence  that  he  even  under- 
stood or  responded  to  the  grim  gospel  of  the 
German  evangelist  Karl  Marx." 

"There  la  no  proletariat  In  Indiana;  there 
Is  no  class  conflict.  The  Hooslers  are  all  free 
and  equal  economically  as  well  as  politically. 
There  Is  no  hated  bourgeolse  to  destroy.** 

The  Hooslers  themselves  fait  much  the 
same  way  about  him.  Unlike  Mr.  Wallace's 
current  reception  in  his  native  Iowa,  Debe 
was  welcomed  home  to  Terre  Haute  by  50.000 
fellow  townsmen  after  President  Harding 
commuted   his    prison    sentence.      And    the 
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lutrict  then  And  now  keeps  ft 
'^prMenUtlve  In  Congrcae. 

en  (elt  about  their  home- 

-  iO  would  waik  with  picket* 

vn^out  uunking  it  wM  •  «aaMHMi  touch.  we« 

ked    up    by    Junes   WIUtPBifc    Kuey't 


As 


"Aajl  tbare'a  Ocne  Debt.  •  man  that 
jeet  boldi  out  In  hie  tvo  hands 
wann  a  beart  as  eeer  hMt 
It  here  and  the  Judpneixt  aeat.** 


lie  Administratioa  and  tbe  PaletUne 
Sitnatioa 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROSS  RIZLEY 


or  otLLAUouA 

lil  TUX  HOC8X  OP  KVBMBNTATIVBa 

Momday.  May  24.  t94S 

ikr.  RIZLJEY.    Mr.  Speaker,  the  story 
li  tpid  that  a  teacher  applying  for  a  posi- 
In  the  public  atbooXs  In  a  rpmote  see- 
In  OkJatooQUi  found  that  the  mem- 
__  of  the  school  board  were  m  violent 
dlsisreement  as  to  whether  the  world 

round  or  flat,  and  In  order  to  avoid 

Uu  controversy  and  make  sure  that  he 
wa  I  mocssbXuI  in  his  bid  for  the  school. 
In  mswvr  to  a  question  propounded  as  to 
whfit  he  would  teach  in  respect  to  the 
being  round  or  flat,  madt  the  state- 
"Oentlemen.  I  am  pnpared  to 
II  eltbcr  way." 

admlaMratlon    tn    Washington 
to  hvn  had  the  same  attitude  in 
^.ct  to  the  PalesUne  situation     I  de- 
Mr  )  to  call  the  attention  of  the  House  to 
th:ec  timely  editorials  from  the  Dally 
Ol  lahosnan.  dated  May  17. 18.  and  19.  re- 
ap ctlvely.  dealinc  with  the  aiUtude  of 
tih  I  President  on  the  subject : 
ir  oas  tbe  Daily  Oklabomaa  otf  May  17.  l»M| 
idfoaoM  nrnne  NaTKUta 
l[ad   Moecow   inateMl   of  Waahington  ea- 
t«rd«><l   that  precipitate  reeagnltlan  to  the 
ar<  K.n.f  tute  of   larael,  her  action  would 
««a  aeWNHMad  ihreuahout  ottr  ex- 

t         oavatry.    Only  the  leawr  breeds  of 

)  •  bailiwick  would  have  approeed 

i    I  '.rlggered   action.     Other*  wmrtd 

hare  Men  in  the  recoftnltloD  a  (tudlKl  af- 
tNDt  to  United  Nation*  and  an  open  thrrat 
to  the  paacie  of  the  world.  But  it  la  the 
PnaMtaat  of  the  United  Statea  who  has 
•bam  to  by-paea  the  peace- promoUaf 
a«ncy  at  Lake  Succcae  and  rccofcnlae  a  de 
Hm  to  government  even  before  some  of  the 
wcrld  capitals  had  haard  that  such  a  gov- 
•n  iA«nt  exists. 

VhaUvar  els*  this  abrupt  action  of  th* 
Pr  aidant  may  be  It  u  a  cavalier  snub  to 
Uiltcd  Nations  If  not  an  oCdal  rvpudla- 
Uc  n  of  that  vast  ocganlaatton  In  aU  matters 
th  il  happen  to  interest  our  aatlonal  aStaala- 
1st  ration.  If  the  adjusting  ot  the  tragte  dlf- 
Sm  anee*  which  prev&u  In  Palestine  are  not 
th »  bUBlneas  of  the  United  Nations,  then  It 
ha  I  no  legitimate  business  at  all  and  had 
Jut  as  well  adjourn  without  delay. 

Ind  Jiist  how  It  Is  humanly  posalble  for 
Uiltad  Nations  to  solve  the  world's  dls- 
tn  aalng  problems  If  th*  aaost  powerful  of  all 
M  Uons  ref  u**s  to  aecipl  Its  good  sarrleas 
aalanaounoe*  th*  detanalaatlon  of  th*  most 
DO  rarful  republic  to  do  exactly  as  It  pl«*a*a7 
If  United  Nations  Is  to  b*  Impotent  in  th* 
V*  7  country  on  whoa*  soU  It  Is  domiciled 
he  w  can  It  possibly  poaaais  any  potency  la 
tl:  t  distant  counul**  of  Kurop*  and  Asia? 


An   unfortunat*   aspect   of  our  country's 
abrupt  intrusion  Into  the  edge  of  his  Le- 
vantla*  trapedy  la  that  th*  aaan  who  issued 
th*  anaouaoement  of  recognlUon  U  a  candi- 
date for  the  PrasMaaey  la  a  ataaely  contested 
campaign.   No  aaattar  how  pore  Mr.  Truman's 
motlv«a  may  b*  and  no  matter  how  righteous 
bis  staad  aay  h*.  th*  American  people  wiu 
not  b*  naawar*  at  tb*  political  unpllcatloaa 
ot  this  oflelal  pronounfment.     Amoag  hla 
adherenu  his  itand  wUl  be  haUad  as  a  master 
political   maneuver.     By  hla  opposMnu  his 
course  will  be  denounced  as  h  calloua  political 
maiMUver  dictated  solely   by   political  con- 
tldaratlgns.     It  is  disquieting  even  to  bear 
It  hinted  that  a  President  of  the  United  SUtes 
would  dare  to  Imperil  the  peace  of  hU  coun- 
try for  the  sake  of  hU  own  political  fortune. 
Whether    the    flag    and    the    marines    wUl 
preaenUy  follow  this  proclamation  Into  the 
harbors  of  Palestine  now  remains  with  the 
battle  srods.    Our  country  has  been  known  to 
walk  backward  Into  war  while  paaslonstely 
svowlng  Its  determlnstlon  to  avoid  Involve- 
ment.    It  could  do  tuch  a  thing  again. 

WhU*  th*  poaelblllty  of  war  U  an  eternal 
threat,  we  are  neither  expecting  nor  pre- 
dieting  that  war  will  be  Insured  by  Mr  Tru- 
man'i  frantic  dive  Into  the  midst  of  this 
Palestinian  (raca*  But  if  war  should  by  bobd* 
evil  mischance  beccaa*  oar  btttar  portion. 
let  us  go  into  It  like  boaaat  asaa  with  avery 
citizen  knowing  what  his  GovaraMBtto  do- 
ing Let  there  be  no  unctuoua  avowals  of 
peaceful  Intentions  at  the  very  time  our  Gov- 
ernment U  trymg  to  provoke  a  chosen  an- 
tsironlst  to  deliver  the  first  blow. 

But  no  matter  whether  we  are  to  have  peace 
or  war.  Mr  Truman  has  given  a  staggering 
and  poaslbly  a  mortal  blow  to  th*  ptaatlg* 
of  United  Nations. 

(Prom  the  Dally  OUahoman  of  May  Ig.  IMSI 
CoMrrmrnoM  NorwnnsTAitwjio 
The  recent  actlsa  at  our  OoTemoMnt  In 
renouncing    the    fMi^aaa    of    partition    In 
Palestine  was  the  aetiBB  of  ooe  isan. 

The  sitiMtion  whlab  seaatsd  ttaa  aeceaslty 
for  calling  the  Assembly  of  the  United  Na- 
tions together  to  c<inalder  the  creation  of 
a  trusteeship  for  Palestlns  was  a  situation 
brought  aboot  by  9ia»  man. 

The  pcealaaaaaiaa  of  reeognitloa  ot  th* 
new-born  aattoa  at  Israsl  was  th*  proda- 
^n^*^o^^  of  on*  isaa. 

It  was  Just  eae  aum  in  high  oaclal  sts- 
tlon  who  eoeaaUtted  our  country  sgaliut 
partition.  In  favor  of  International  trusUe- 
shlp.  and  finally  to  the  recognition  of  a 
nation  that  la  even  yet  wrapped  m  lu  swad- 
dling clothes. 

Of  course,  the  Constitution  provides  that 
a  torvltn  treaty  must  b*  eonflrmad  by  th* 
a*nat*  belOr*  It  can  becoaa*  aOaeUva.  But 
apparently  there  u  a  loophole  somewhere 
through  which  the  President  may  take  a 
flOtff**  of  action  that  cuts  the  treaty-making 
vaapcmalblllty  of  the  Senate  Into  so  many 
shreds. 

Of  course,  the  Constitution  clothes  Con- 
greaa  with  th*  sols  power  to  declare  war. 
But  somewhere  there  U  a  loophole  In  the 
constitutional  structure  through  which  the 
President  may  invlt*  war  and  even  render  It 
inevitable. 

Bther  by  subterfuge  or  by  an  unwarranted 
assumption  of  power  th*  Pr«sld*nt  can  con- 
vert the  treaty-making  pow*r  at  th*  Scnau 
into  a  nullity.  This  Mr.  Truaaaa  has  daarly 
done. 

Bthar  by  aabt*rfuge  or  th*  assumption 
of  an  und*l*gat*d  power  the  Preeld«nt  can 
commit  th*  country  to  a  coiua*  that  points 
directly  toward  the  maelstrom  o<  vrar.  This, 
undoubtedly,  hss  been  done  by  Mr.  Truman. 
By  aUtoatepplng  and  evading  the  plain 
-'«~*^**  of  the  Casiatimtlon  a  PraaMant 
can  coaanlt  th*  cuuatry  to  a  foreign  pro- 
gram that  may  have  no  support  at  all  among 
ths  American  people  or  even  lead  the  coun- 
try Into  a  war  in  cpen  disregard  of  the  peo- 


ple's wishes.  Thus,  the  people's  protection 
against  feealpi  fin««#i—  and  foreign  wars  can 
ba  braahed  aalda  by  one  man. 

In  the  Iste  unhappy  world  conflict  (which 
now  hlnto  disturbingly  of  a  bloody  renewal) 
Americans  most  passionately  made  a  fetish 
of  aaoaocracy  or  popular  rule.  Since  the 
uaaallnn  of  the  conflict  the  people  have  been 
Uifad  vehemently  to  neutralla*  th*  appeal 
of  communism  by  making  democracy  work 
here  at  home. 

But  Isn't  popular  rule  converted  Into  an 
exploded  myth  when  one  man  can  fmwialate 
Just  any  foreign  policy  he  wlabaa  to  dlelata 
and  place  hU  country  squarely  on  the  road 
that  leads  to  ruinous  war? 

And  just  why  should  we  damn  the  policies 
of  the  totalitarian  when  a  slng!e  man  In  the 
Whit*  House  can  kick  In  the  teeth  a  half- 
tfaaan  friendly  nations  who  have  never  done 
na  any  wrong  or  Inflicted  the  least  Injury 
upon  our  naUonal  Interest  or  against  our 
national  flag? 

Back  to  old-fashioned  democracy  Is  a  cry 
with  conalderable  merit.  But  back  to  the 
American  Constitution  would  bring  the 
country  vaster  profit  and  Infinitely  greater 
prospecu  ot  p**«*. 

MO  CACss  roa  hatbzd 
If  by  any  malign  chanc*  the  United  States 
should  b*  sucked  Into  the  war  that  la  now 
full  blown  in  wesUrn  Asia.  It  would  be  th* 
first  war  m  two  generations  that  called  upon 
the  American  paopl*  to  fight  an  enemy  they 
had  never  bean  lad  to  hat*. 

Storle*  ot  Bpantff**  atfoaHlas  and  of 
W*yl*r's  ervsltl**  had  attrratf  bitter  anger 
against  th*  Spanish  armies  of  occupation 
before  w*  mvad*d  Cuba.  Stones  of  Oermsn 
atrocities  and  the  waging  of  submarine  war- 
fare ivMaaS  our  shipping  had  roused  the 
paopl*  to  Ighttng  pitch  before  we  went  to 
war  with  the  Kaiser.  And  It  certainly  was 
a  thoroughly  angered  paople  who  drew  the 
sword  after  the  attaall  on  Paarl  Harbor. 

But  there  Is  no  praaant  anger  against  ths 
Arab  nations.  How  could  there  be?  Never 
since  the  eloee  ot  the  war  with  Tripoli  has 
any  Arab  people  ever  done  the  least  thing 
that  ootild  possibly  oflend  the  American  peo- 
pls  as  a  whole. 

[Prom  the  Daily  Oklahoman  of  May  19.  IMS) 
But  What  Is  ItT 
When  Praaldant  Trtinutn  volcaa  the  devout  ^ 
hope  that  the  year'a  campaign  may  be  con< 
ducted  on  domaatle  rather  than  foreign 
laauaa  ba  laavaa  one  quaatlon  of  paramount 
interaat  eemplataly  unanawarad.  luat  what 
la  the  position  at  the  United  BUtea  on  for- 
eign Issties?  The  American  people  would 
poaaltkly  rally  unanimously  sround  the  Pres- 
ident's foreign -laatie  sundsrd  If  they  only 
knew  what  his  position  is. 

But  If  the  Presidential  record  on  the  Pal- 
eatlne  problem  is  to  be  taken  as  any  criterion. 
no  American  bom  ot  woaaan  can  possibly 
tell  what  the  Prsaldent's  position  la.  In  a 
pure  arithmetical  sense,  the  President  has 
taken  three  contradictory  posltioiu  on  that 
one  Important  issue  and  now  seems  prepar- 
ing to  take  the  fourth.  He  has  opposed 
partition  and  he  has  recognised  partition. 
He  has  dwnanded  a  tntsasfclp  to  t>e  di- 
rected by  the  United  Nations  and  he  has 
subbed  trusteeship  t>eneath  the  fifth  nb 
without  any  warning  of  what  he  had  In 
mind.  He  has  pleaded  for  world  peace  only 
to  take  a  step  that  might  conceivably  plunge 
the  vrorld  into  a  third  world  war. 

No  living  American,  however  shrewd  and 
forevlsloned.  can  possibly  tell  what  Mr. 
Truman's  position  will  be  tomorrow.  He 
may  be  lending  powerful  aid  to  the  eauae  of 
world  pacification  or  he  may  be  lo^arlllng 
the  peace  ot  tte  world  by  hie  Ugbtning 
change  ot  front  and  by  bis  aiiia^ng  Inep- 
tlttidaa. 

He  baa  startled  the  American  people  by  his 
continued  reveraala  of  position      He  has  dis- 
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msyed  the  world  by  hU  catch-as-catch-can 
foreign  policy.    And  he  has  made  hU  country 
the  Isughlng  stock  of  all  the  delegates  who 
sit  in  the  ssscinbly  of   the  United  Nations. 
And  he  voices  the  pious  hope  that  none  of 
his  frantic  gyrations  on  foreign  policy  will  be 
permitted  to  figure  In  the  year's  campaign. 
Manifestly    foreign    Issues    would    receive 
scant  mention  In  the  year'a  Presidential  con- 
test If  the  President's  programs  were  fully 
American,  completely  honest,  demonstrably 
sincere,    and    universally    understood.      But 
how  can  the  people  be  assured  it  is  sny  of 
those    things   with    the   President    reversing 
himself  and  changing  his  position  with  every 
changing  breeze?     Suppose  that  the  people 
decide  by  unanimous  voice  to  support   the 
Presidents  foreign  policy,  are  they  going  to 
support  United  Nations  control,  partition  of 
Palestine  by  universal  agreement,  the  sup- 
pression of  partition  by  United  Nations  trus- 
teeship, or  the  er^forcement  of  partition  by 
unilateral  recognition?     How  can  any  man 
ever  born  tell  what  the  President's  foreign 
program  really  Is? 

BKINNINO  TODAT 

It's  entirely  too  early  to  begin  petitioning 
the  President  snd  Congress  to  get  the  boys 
out  of  the  Pslestmian  trenches  by  ChrUtmas. 
But  it  mav  be  exceptionally  good  time  to 
begin  to  petition  the  President  and  Congress 
to  keep  the  boys  out  of  the  trenches  right 
now. 
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or 

HON.  JAMES  P.  KEM 

or  MiasoUKi 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THl  UNITED  STATES 

3fonday.  May  24  ileoUlative  day  of 

Thursday,  May  20).  1948 


Mr.  KEM.  Mr.  President.  I  a.sk  unan- 
lmou."«  consent  to  have  printed  In  the  Ap- 
pendix to  the  Recosd  a  portion  of  an  ad- 
dress by  the  Honorable  John  T.  Barker, 
distinguished  Mls-sourlan  and  former  at- 
torney general  of  our  State,  before  the 
Lawyers'  Association  of  St.  Louis.  The 
address  contains  delightful  anecdotes 
about  some  distinguished  Mlssourians 
and  their  contemporaries  who.  In  times 
past,  have  played  conspicuous  parts  on 
the  national  scene. 

There  being  no  objection,  excerpts 
from  the  address  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  In  the  Record,  as  follows: 
Missotmi  pcasoNALrnxa 
Mr  President.  dUtlnguUhed  guests,  mem- 
bers of  the  Lavryers  Association,  ladles,  and 
gentlemen.  1  thank  you  for  the  Invitation 
to  address  your  association.  It  Is  a  great 
honor  for  a  Kansas  City  lawyer  to  be  In- 
vited to  address  a  meeting  In  St.  Louis. 

I  am  going  to  speak  of  Missouri  and  some 
of    Its   characters   of    long   ago.     Your    fore- 
fathers and  mine  settled  here  more  than  a 
hundred  years  ago     They  came  up  from  the 
southland,  from  the  Carolina's  Virginia,  and 
Kentucky.'   through    the    Cumberland    Gap. 
They    came    from    the    easlland.    over    the 
mountains  of  PennsylvanU.  and  across  the 
prairies  of  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Illinois.     Here. 
the   sturdy   lad   from   the  far  New   England 
Statea.  met  and  wed  the  sweet  faced  maiden 
of  the  southland,  and  they  peopled  Missouri 
with  a  great  and  mighty  people.     On  every 
hill  they   built  a  church   and  a  graveyard, 
where   they  sleep  tonight.    In  every  valley 
they  built  a  schoolhouse.  where  their  chil- 
dren were  taught  to  read  and  write.    They 
made  Missouri  a  great  State,  and  It  was  the 
day   of   opportunity,  and  the  land  of   pos- 


BlblUty.  Where  a  t)oy  with  only  a  modest 
education,  and  of  humble  birth,  but  with 
an  honest  heart,  might  use  that,  as  a  bridge 
to  span  the  chasm  of  obscurity  and  oppres- 
sion, to  occupy  the  highest  office  within  the 
gift  of  the  American  people,  as  one  Missouri 
boy  does  today. 

Missouri  is  the  most  diversified  State  in 
the  Union.  Here,  grows  cotton,  corn,  wheat, 
oate.  hay.  and  alfalfa.  Here  are  the  finest 
cattle,  horses  and  mules.  Beneath  the  sur- 
face lies  large  beds  of  coal.  lead,  and  rlnc. 
On  every  farm  is  an  orchard.  On  two  of 
its  borders,  may  be  found  two  great  cities, 
and  through  It  courses  two  of  the  great  rivers 
of  the  world,  the  Mississippi  and  Missouri. 

One  hundred  and  twenty-seven  years  ago. 
Missouri,  upon  being  admitted  to  the  Union, 
sent  the  great  Thomas  Hart  'ienton  to  the 
United  Stales  Senate,  where  he  remained 
for  30  years,  the  first  30-year  Seniitor  He 
was  the  most  egotistical  man  in  public  lUe. 
Arrogant  and  haughty.  He  spoke  in  Carroll- 
ton  In  1849  at  the  old  fairgrounds.  People 
came  from  miles  around  In  covered  wagons. 
He  referred  to  himself  as  "Benton.  "  Never 
said  "1  "  He  began  speaking  at  I  o'clock 
In  the  afternoon  and  spoke  until  dusk. 
When  he  had  concluded,  an  enthusiastic 
admirer  leaped  to  the  platform  and  offered 
the  following  resolution: 

Be  it  resolved.  That  Thomas  Hart  Ben- 
ton Is  the  greatest  living  American;  and  be 
Is  further 

'•Rciolved.  That  Thomas  Hart  Benton  Is 
the  greatest  American  that  has  ever  lived; 
and  be  it  further 

•ilfsohrd,  That  Thomas  Hart  Benton  U  the 
greatest  American  who  will  ever  live." 

This  resolution  was  enthusiastically  and 
unanimously  adopted  by  the  audience,  alter 
which  Benton  stepped  up  to  the  front,  and 
snld.  "Benton  thanks  you— you  have  done 
him  but  simple  Justice." 

While  he  was  writing  hU  book  Thirty 
Years  View,  his  publUher.  Harper  Bros, 
wrote  him  as  to  how  many  copies  they 
should  print.  He  replied,  "Ascertain  from 
the  census  how  many  people  in  the  United 
States  csn  resd  " 

He  was  debating  nullification  with  the 
great  South  Carolina  statesrasn,  John  C. 
Calhoun.  In  the  Senate,  and  announced  that 
h*  would  answer  Calhoun  the  next  day  at 
2  o'clock.  That  night  Calhoun  was  pros- 
trated and  Benton  arose  In  the  Senste.  and 
■aid.  "Benton  will  not  speak  today,  for  when 
Ood  Almighty  lays  his  hands  upon  a  man. 
Benton  takes  his  off." 

Benton  was  th*  greatest  Intellectual  and 
moral  force  in  the  United  SUtes  Senate  for 
30    years,    commanding    far    greater    respect 
than  either  of  his  talented  contemporaries. 
Webster  or  Clay,  but  even  his  greatest  ad- 
mirers    conceded     that     hU     egotum     was 
colossal.     He  was  the  only  Senator  west  of 
the    Mississippi,    and    looked    after    all    the 
country  to  the  FaclQc.     He  was  the  Father 
of  the  West,  and  responsible  for  the  settle- 
ment of  that  country.    More  than  any  man 
of  hU  time,  he  foresaw  that  the  future  of 
the  United  Statea  depended  upon  the  acqui- 
sition of  that  western  country.    He  foretold 
that  with  It  we  would  become  the  greatest 
power  that  the  world  had  ever  seen,  and  that 
without  it  y;e   would   have   In  close   proxi- 
mity powerful  enemies  which  would  keep  us 
reduced   to   a   third   rate   power.     For   more 
than  30  years  he  dominated  the  politics  of 
his  State  and  very  largely  of  this  country. 

Probably  no  Mlssourlan  has  ever  had  a 
life  of  aa  much  excitement  and  glamour  as 
Benton's.  His  daughter  Jessie,  became  the 
wife  of  John  C.  Fremont,  the  first  Repub- 
lican candidate  for  the  Presidency.  She  has 
been  glorified  by  Irving  Stone  In  "Immortal 
Wife  "  Her  school  girl  friend  and  neighbor 
Julia  Dent,  married  U^  S.  Grant,  and  became 
the  first  lady  of  the  land— Jessie  Just  missed. 
Three  daughters  In  history  immortalized 
themselves  for  the  great  love  they  had  for 
their  fathers.    The  love  that  existed  between 


Aaron  Burr  and  his  daughter  Theodosla  was 
a  beautiful  thing.  He  directed  her  educa- 
tion, and  before  her  tragic  death  she  wrote 
that  she  had  rather  not  have  lived  than 
not  to  have  been  his  daughter.  Jessie  Ben- 
ton worshipped  her  father.  Thomas  Hsrt 
Benton,  and  helped  him  prepare  hU  speeches 
and  was  always  In  the  gallery  when  he  apoke. 
Kate  Chase  had  a  great  love  lor  her  father. 
Chief  Justice  Salmon  P.  Chase  and  was  the 
political  power  behind  him  Each  of  theae 
daughters  tried  to  make  their  father  that. 
President  of  the  United  States,  but  they 
failed. 

Benton  was  a  fighter  In  every  way.  He 
killed  one  man  In  a  duel,  and  bad  a  pistol 
fight  with  Andrew  Jackson  in  a  bar  room 
at  Nashville.  Jackson  carried  his  bullet  In 
his  shoulder  throughout  life.  They  mad* 
up  when  they  reached  the  Senate,  and  Ben- 
ton waa  Jackson's  majority  leader  during  hla 
entire  term.  He  won  every  fight  for  Jack- 
son, defeating  Webster  and  Clay  In  all  bat- 
tles. Yet  history  makes  heroes  out  of  the 
losers,  and  forgeu  the  winner. 

One  hundred  years  ago  Edward  Bates  waa  - 
the  leading  lawyer  In  St.  Louis.  He  was  a 
candidate  for  the  Republican  nomination  for 
President  at  the  wigwam  In  Chicago  In  l»00. 
He  was  defeated  by  Abraham  Lincoln,  who 
thereupon  made  him  his  Attorney  General. 
He  had  coal  black  hair  and  a  anow-whlte 
teard.  as  shown  by  his  picture.  Someone 
called  Lincoln's  attention  to  this,  and  Lincoln 
said:  "Yes.  Mr.  Bstes  uses  his  chin  more  than 
he  uses  his  head." 

Two  of  Missouri's  great  personalltlea,  sel- 
dom mentioned  today,  were  James  Shields,  of 
CarroUton.   and   Carl    Schurt,   of    St.    LouU. 
Shields    came    to    the    United    States    from 
County  Tyrone,  Irelsnd.  123  yesrs  ago  (1826) 
when  but  17  years  of  age.    He  had  a  fine  edu- 
cation, and  a  knowledge  of  military  tactics. 
He  was  admitted  to  the  Illinois  bar  In  1893. 
and  elected  to  the  Stat*  legislature  In  1884. 
In  1840  he  was  elected  8Ut*  auditor,  and  in 
1843  was  appointed  to  th*  Supreme  Bench. 
In  1848  he  was  appointed  Commissioner  of 
th*  General  Land  Office  In  Waahington,  by 
Prssldent  Polk.    In  1846  he  was  appointed  a 
brigadier  general  and  had  a  glorious  record 
in  the  Mexican  War.    He  planted  the  Ameri- 
can flag  on  the  heights  of  Chapultepec.  and 
led  his  troops  Into  the  City  of  Mexico,  and 
raised  the  Stars  snd  Stripes  over  the  Halls  of 
the  Monteiumaa.     A  picture  of  hU  Chapul- 
tepec engagemennt  Is  in  the  corridor  of  th* 
Capitol  m  Waahington,  and  General  Shields 
can  easily  be  recognised  leading  his  troop*. 
He   fought  side  by  side  with  US    Grant. 
George  8.  Meade.  Joseph  E.  Johnaon.  Robert 
E.  Lee.  James  Ixnigstreet,  George  E.  Pickett, 
and  Stonewall  Jackson.     The  State  of  Illi- 
nois presented  him  with  a  diamond -hll ted 
sword,  as  did  South  Carolina.     He  waa  ap- 
pointed Governor  of  Oregon  Territory,  and 
In  1849  was  elected  a  Senator  from  Illinois, 
and  took  his  seat  with  Douglas,  Webster.  Clay. 
Calhoun.  Benton.  Chase.  Breckenrldge.  Jef- 
ferson Davis,  and  many  others  who  were  to 
play  a  part  In  the  division  of  the  Union  a 
few  years  later.    At  the  end  of  his  term  th* 
legislature  was  Republican  and  he  was  de- 
feated.   Moved  to  the  new  State  of  Minnesota, 
and  was  Immediately  elected  to  the  United 
States  Senate.    When  Fort  Sumter  was  fired 
on  he  tendered  his  services  and  bis  sword  to 
his  old  rival.  Abraham  Lincoln,  who  sent  him 
to  the  Shenandoah  Valley  to  fight  Stonewall 
Jackson.     At  Winchester,  he  defeated  Jack- 
son, the  first  and  only  time  Jackson  was  de- 
cisively defeated.    He  was  wounded,  and  In- 
valided   out    of    the    Army.      He    moved    to 
Carroll  County.  Mo.,  and  purchased  a  farm 
near  Carrollton,  and  practiced  law.    CarroU 
County   was   named    for   Charles   Carroll   of 
Carrollt.-<n,  who,  when  signing  the  Declaration 
of  Independence,  was  told  that  there  were  so 
many    Carrolls    In    the    colony    thst    King 
George  would  not  know  which  one  to  look 
for.  If  the  English  won.    He  thereupon  added 
"of  Carrollton"  to  his  name.    In  1879  Shltfda 
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:haa«n  Um  tlUrd  tlsM,  ftn4  tnm  lh«  tbtrtl 
ft  UBltitf  BUUft  Sanator.  and  haa 
mlqv*  noarA.  — yrmllftiwi  by  ftny  other 
in   Um  Miur*   tUBtory  of   tb«   United 
I.  al  bftvtnc  triad  ft«  ft  8«afttar  tnm 
SUta*.     Ba  «M  eboaan  by  tha  8tM» 
llllnoia  aa  Ra  rapraaantatiT*  in  tba  Han 
I  una   In  W— tllmwiii     vhare   bla  »tat\M 
ba  aaan  today.    In  1910  Congraaa  arectad 
jUHMBt  ftt  bla  gr*Te     Tbe  State  of  MU- 
dadlcatad  a  monument  to  blm  In  Car* 
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llfa  of  Shielda  was  the  duel   he  almoat 
it   with    Abraham    Uncotn.     Whlla    ba 
IlTli^   in   Springfield.   Ill .    a   sartea  of 
•ppaared  in  a  local  newvpapar  botd- 
up  to  rtdtcola      He  had  a  typl- 
IrMi  dhyiMttlon   and   pride   and 
tmidadlacaly  dMaauided  from  tbc  editor  tha 
I  of  tha  Mrthor.    Btbar  from  the  editor 
BM  oChar  way  ha  found  that  the  artlclea 
baan  wrtttan  by  Mary  Todd,  whom  ba 
Lincoln   were  courting.     Shields  apoka 
to  UncoUi  about  It.  and  Lincoln  chtvalroualy 
tha    autborahtp.    and    refuaad    to 
apoliciaa.     Shlalda  than  challenged  blm  to 
a  di  at  which  waa  aocafrtad.     On  a  Ane  spring 
mor  ling,  tharafore.  Iitnrioin  and  Shields,  to- 
fatljer    with    thalr    aaeoaik.    and    doctora. 
tha  lilaalaatppt  Rlvar  about   wbara 
Alttfa.  111..  U  located,  to  Mlaaourl  aoil.     Juat 
••  Vpuj  war*  ahowt  to  atrlka  each  other  with 
k  tha  aaeondi  affaeted  a  reeooclltatlon 
actory  to  the  parties,  and  tha  party  re- 
turned   to   Illinois      Shields,   together   with 
Oot^las   courted    Mary    Todd,    who    turned 
l^th  down  In  faTor  of  Lincoln  whoa 
tMllcved  would  go  (artber  along  tha  road 
«C  lira  than  atthar  of  hla  rivaU.     HUtory  haa 
tialvaly   OaaaMtiaiail    that   her   judg- 
waa  right. 
M|naty-alx   years   ago    (18A2)    Carl   Scbura 
to  tha  Unltad  Stataa  with  a  wife  whan 
ho  fras  ooly  23  yaan  of  aga.     He  could  not 
a  word  of  Bngllsh.    Lincoln  appointed 
MlBlatar  to  Spain  In  IMl.     He  raalgnad 
to  light  In  tha  Unkm  Army  aa  a  brigadier 
(•afral.     In  1M7  be  want  to  St.  Louia  to  llv*. 
adltad   tha   Waatllcha  Poet,   a  Oarman 
Waa    elected    a    United    SUtaa 
tnm  Mlaaourl  in  IMP.  and  si 
r«at  OoctEiwU.    Appotntad 
of  tha  tatartor  bjr  Maya  In  11T7,  and  aarvad  4 
yaa  a  to  tho  CaMaat.     Ba  waa  a  master  of 
rha^erla.  aad  on*  of  tho  moat  et<jqueut 
n  «M  MM  that  ha  had 
of  DuMMtlimii.    Ba  toofe  a" 
»  frotit  ranJu  of  the  Sansla  fraoB  tha 
and  waa  tha  equal  of  any  Banator.    Ha 
aho*r«d 
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ahtilty  over  tha  great  Oooko 
DCMtopa.    finally,  CoiiJUIihi 
a  DMMpapar  whan 
otharwlaa  abowad  bla 
Hanry  Wataraoo  la  Ma  i 


spirit  not  raadUy  ad* 
■a  waa  a  noMy  gUted  man. 
to  last  sn  alien  lit  an  alien 
of  hla  tlflM  spoto  M  wall  or  wrote 
to  feattar  purpoea.     Ba  «M  aqually  akUlful 
IB  fabau.  aa  oaanaatcb  for  Conkling  Mitf 
ally  la  tha  rrencb  aroM 
codipliMalf  doMlnatad  and  out' 
•beda." 

*     An    oirarmatcb    for    tha    gradi 
Aad  yat  ba  la  Bot  ta  tbo  ball  M 
■houM  kavo  put  hlM  tBM*. 
tbo  lUa  of  BaDry  Clay  in  tt*o  vol- 
M  um  tar  tbo  imartaan  8ut 
•ad  It  la  OM  e<  IB 
adttorof 
ly  yaara.  and  spoke  all  over  the  United 
Tb*  ooly  raal  gaouina  political  re> 
who  avar  Uvod.    Oampaltiiad  for  Pre- 
lU  BtpdMlMn  In  IMd:  Lincoln.  Republl- 
M  IMS  Bbd  1M4:  Orant.  Republican  in 
IM|;  Oraalay,  Democrat  In  IffTa:  BayM.  Bo- 

«lcan    In    ir76.    Qar&cld.    BapuMlMB    ta 
:  ClavaUnd.  DaaoaMt  la  UM.    Out  at 
oouatry  to  IMt:  OtoMknd.  DaMoorat  la 
MaKlnlay.  Republleaa  ta  lIM;  Bryaa. 
Du  toarat  in  1900.  Parker.  Democrat  In  1004. 


Blgbty-eeren  yean  ago  ( IMl )  Meat. 
Blair  of  St.  Louis  was  Poatmaater  General 
under  Uncoln.  He  lived  at  Silver  Spring. 
Md..  about  12  miles  from  Waahlngtoo.  When 
tha  Oonfadarata  General.  Jubal  Barly  cap- 
twad  anvar  Sprti^t  to  1M>  there  waa  noth- 
ing to  prevent  him  going  on  to  Washington, 
and  eapturtnc  It.  and  perhaps  Praaldant  Lin- 
coln. But  hu  men  found  several  barrels  of 
bourbon  whisky  In  Blair's  cellar,  and  stopped 
to  sample  It  load  anoa(b  for  Lincoln  to  rush 
troopa  to  the  dafaoM  of  Washington.  Gen- 
eral Barly  waa  thereafter  called  "Too  lata 
Barly  " 

•  •  •  •  • 

James  S  Green,  of  t^anton.  wM  alacted  to 
the  United  States  Senate  92  years  ago  (1856). 
When  13  years  of  age.  be  attandad  a  camp 
meeting  where  the  speaker  waa  a  notad  Chris- 
tian minister  from  Kentucky.  While  listen- 
ing to  this  great  orator  young  Green  appeared 
to  be  hypnotised  and  fell  asleep.  With  great 
difficulty  he  was  awakened,  and  from  that 
day  had  the  voice  and  gestures  of  this  preach- 
er.  He  •ympathtsad  with  the  South,  and 
followed  Beaton  all  over  Mlasourl  He  waa 
one  of  tha  great  men  of  his  day.  During  the 
Civil  War  he  frequently  made  stump  speeches 
on  the  streeu  of  Canton  for  the  southern 
cause.  Aa  the  town  was  under  the  control 
of  Iowa  troopa.  tbla  did  not  set  weil,  and  he 
waa  arrested  and  put  In  prison.  He  had  prac- 
ticed law  with  Lincoln  in  llllnoia  and  knew 
him  well.  He  would  find  some  one  to  send  a 
telegram  for  him  and  would  wire  the  Preal- 
dent  of  his  plight.  Lincoln  always  sent  a 
telegram  to  release  Jim  Green,  aa  he  did  not 
mean  an> thing.  He  was  the  uncle  of  Judge 
James  T.  Green  and  the  great-uncle  of  Judga 
Ernest  A.  Green 

James  G.  Blaine.  In  his  30  yaars  of  Con- 
gress, says  of  James  S.  Green,  of  Mlaaourl: 

"James  Stephen  Green,  who  waa  ao  prom- 
inent m  this  legislation,  who  prepared  and 
reported  tha  bills,  and  who  was  followed  by 
a  unanlBMUs  Senate,  terminated  his  public 
service  on  the  day  Mr.  Lincoln  was  Inaugu- 
rated. He  was  but  then  44  years  of  age  and 
had  aarved  only  4  years  In  the  Senate.  Ha 
dlad  soon  after  No  man  smong  hla  contam* 
porarles  had  made  so  profound  an  ImpraHtoo 
In  so  short  a  time.  He  was  a  very  strong  da- 
hater.  Re  had  peers,  but  no  master.  In  tha 
Sonata.  Mr.  Oraan.  on  the  ona  tide,  and  Mr. 
WMMBdaa,  OB  tha  other  were  the  Senators 
whom  Mr  DodglM  mttmi  dtallkad  to  maat  and 
who  were  tha  bMC  tttad  to  raadtaaH.  to  ac- 
curacy, in  logic,  to  maat  him.  Dmigiaj  rare- 
ly had  a  debate  with  either  in  which  he  did 
not  loaa  bla  tamper,  and  to  ioao  ona'a  temper 
in  debata  la  fanerally  to  loaa  ona'a  cause. 
Orean  bad  dOBO  OMMre  than  any  othor  man  in 
Misaotnrl  to  braak  down  the  power  of  Thomas 
M  Benton  aa  a  leader  of  tb9  daaocraey.  His 
ftrralgnment  of  Benton  bafora  the  people  of 
Mlaaourl  in  1S4P,  wban  he  was  but  83  yaara 
of  aga.  was  ona  of  tha  most  aggressive  and 
iMMaaful  warfaraa  in  our  political  annals. 
His  praBMtura  death  was  a  loaa  to  the  coun- 
try Ba  VM  andowad  with  rare  powers  which, 
rightly  directed,  would  have  led  htoa  to  emi- 
aenre  In  the  public  service." 

raw  Blatoa  hava  produead  OMire  able  men 
than  OtaaMp  Clark.  Jamas  A  Bead.  Joacph  W 
Pom.  Barbart  S.  Hadley,  William  J  Stone,  and 
David  B.  Francis     Pour  of  tltem  were  eaodt- 
dataa  for  tha  Prsatdency. 

Seven  ty-thTM  yaara  ago  (IITS)  Champ 
rtark  went  to  Wlabtta,  Kaaa..  to  practice  law. 
■•  had  ao  auooaaa  and  wm  slowly  starving. 
of  a  waalthy  eattlaman  waa  graduat- 
tnm  high  school  aad  bad  to  write  a 
on  Plato.  No  ona  bad  avar  board  of 
Plato  in  Wichita,  but  someone  told  the  pro\id 
father  that  the  new  lawyer  bad  been  presi- 
dent of  a  college  to  Kentucky,  so  he  hired 
Champ  to  write  the  thaats  He  agraad  to  do 
so  for  1100  and  a  railroad  ticket  to  MlaaourL 
It  to  Bowling  Green  and  became  fa- 
te Wichita.  St  that  time.  Wyatt  Karp 
waa  city  BMiabal;  Idward  L.  Dohany.  the  mil- 
lionaire  oUaum,   was    the   clerk    In   Clark's 


hotel:  and  Shanghai  Pierce  waa  still  driving 
cattla  owar  the  Chiaholm  uaU. 

Cbaam*  Clark  went  to  Congraaa.  became 
Speaker  (if  the  Bouae  of  BapreaanUtlvee.  and 
had  a  majority  of  tha  votea  (or  President  in 
the  Democratic  convention  at  Baltimore  In 
19ia  for  eight  ballota.  but  William  J.  Bryan 
and  the  two-third  rule  beat  blm.  and  Wood- 
row  Wllaon  was  nominated  and  elected. 

Stzty-one  years  ago  (1887)  James  A.  Reed 
went  to  Kanaas  City  from  the  State  of  Iowa. 
He  was  elected  proeecuting  attorney,  mayor, 
and  then  United  States  Srnstor  for  18  years. 
In  Waahlngton  today  they  speak  of  him  aa 
one  of  the  immortals.  He  was  undoubtedly 
one  of  the  greatest  orators  and  debaters  ever 
in  that  body.  John  Randolph,  of  Roanoke: 
Stephen  A.  Douglas,  of  DUnols:  James  A. 
Garfield,  of  Ohio;  and  James  A.  Reed,  of  MIs- 
the  graataat  debaters  ever  In  the 
t.  Ha  dafeated  tha  League  of  Nations 
after  World  War  T.  He  was  aided  by  Senators 
Lodge,  of  Massachusetts:  Borah,  of  Idaho; 
Wbaeler.  of  Monuna;  end  Johnson,  of  Cali- 
fornia, but  they  did  not  have  the  punch  to 
do  the  Job— they  needed  Reed.  Whether  the 
League  would  have  prevented  World  War  II 
no  one  knows.  I  once  heard  Newton  D.  Baker, 
President  Wllaon 'a  very  able  Secretary  of  War. 
say  that  he  thought  the  League  would  have 
worked,  but  no  one  knew.  He  said  that  once 
he  was  standing  before  the  Pyramids  In 
Eirypt,  and  he  turned  to  his  guide  and  aald. 
"How  old  are  the  Pyramids?"  The  guide 
shock  his  head  and  said,  "Only  Allah  knows." 
Reed  was  a  candidate  for  the  Presidency 
twice  but  could  not  get  the  nomttuition.  Ha 
started  out  to  support  Governor  Folk  in  1912, 
but  whan  Polk  withdrew  placed  Clark  to 
nomination  at  the  convention. 

Plfty-four  yean  ago  ( 1894)  Herbert  8  Had- 
ley went  to  Kanaas  Oty  from  Kansas.  He 
Just  missed  being  President.  He  waa  Theo- 
dore Roosevelt's  floor  manager  at  the  Chi- 
cago convention  in  1913.  When  it  looked  as 
If  Taft  and  Teddy  had  the  convention  tied 
up.  and  that  neither  of  them  could  win,  if 
nominated,  the  Ta/t  forces  offered  to  switch 
to  Governor  Hadley,  of  Mlaaourl.  Thu  In- 
furUtcd  Taddy.  and  ha  fought  it  out  a  1th 
Taft.  and  was  defeated.  Taft  waa  dafaatad 
by  Wllaon  when  Teddy  bolted,  and  ran  inde- 
pendent Bad  Booeevett  accepted  Governor 
Hadley  aa  tha  Bapubltcan  candidate  he  wruld 
have  baan  nominated,  and  probably  elacad. 
As  it  waa,  ba  retired  from  politics  whan  bla 
Urm  as  Govamor  aspUed  in  1919. 

Fifty-four  yean  ago  (1994)  Joseph  W  Polk 
went  to  St  Louu  from  Tannaaaaa  He  ncade 
a  national  repuutlon  prosecuting  b-iba 
glvars  and  bribe  ukan,  while  circuit  attorney 
of  St  Louis.  Defeated  Jamas  A.  Bead  and 
Barry  B.  Hawaa  for  the  aomlnatlon  for  Ctov- 
amor  in  1904.  and  was  the  only  Damosrat 
alactad  to  Muaouri  that  year.  Ba  ran  for 
tha  aoMtaation  of  Praaldant  In  1913,  but 
whoa  null  Clsrk  carried  tba  State,  he  with- 
draw. Became  counsel  for  tlM  BUta  Dapart- 
mant  at  Waahlngtoo  when  William  J  B-yan 
waa  Baoratary  ot  Btata,  and  represented  Btypt 
bafora  tha  Laagtia  of  Nations 

Ona  hundrad  years  ago  (1848)  Wllliatn  J. 
Stone  waa  bom  to  Kentucky.  Oum  to  Mto- 
aoun  M  a  yottog  man.  Blactad  to  Oaoj^nm 
for  g  yaan.  Goaomor  for  4  years,  and  a  Ur  ited 
■utM  Sanator  fori!  yaan.  Hla  debates  vlth 
Ma]  William  Warner  In  tba  Mmpalgii  of 
1993  when  he  was  slectad  Ooramor,  aqtalad 
the  Lincoln -Douglas  dabatas.  M  yean  befora. 
Chairman  of  tho  powerful  Poralgn  Balatlona 
Committaa  to  tha  Senate  during  World  War 
I.  Voted  against  tbst  war.  but  after  it  waa 
daelarad  voted  for  every  bill  to  aid  In  lu 
proaacutlon,  and  his  loyalty  waa  never  <;ues- 
tlOBad. 

BIghty-two  yaan  ago  (196«)  DavUi  B. 
Ptaacla  want  to  St.  Lotiis  from  Kentucky. 
Baoaiaa  mayor  in  1888,  and  Govamor  to 
Iggi.  Soeratary  of  tha  Intortor  ttodar  Ceve- 
tand.  and  Ambaaaador  to  BuiiU  undar  Wll- 
aon dtariag  World  War  I.  aad  q»oka  to  Itoaato 
to  tba  langtiaga  It  imdentood,    Frmidaiit  of 
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the  great  Worlds  Pair  to  1904.    Died  a  very 
wealthy  man. 

Lake  Daniel  Webster,  who  lies  in  his  grave 
at  Marshfleld  of  a  broken  heart:  like  Henry 
Clay,  who  aleepa  under  the  highest  monu- 
ment In  Kentucky  of  a  broken  heart:  like 
William  H.  Seward,  who  waa  burled  at  Auourn 
of  a  broken  heart:  like  Salmon  P.  Chase, 
who  Bleepa  In  hU  grave  at  Cincinnati  of  a 
broken  heart:  and  like  Chester  A.  Arthur, 
sleeping  to  his  rose-covered  casket  at  Albany 
of  a  broken  heart.  Champ  Clark  sleeps  In  his 
grave  at  Bowling  Green;  James  A.  Reed  sleeps 
in  his  grave  at  Kansas  City;  Herbert  S.  Hadley 
sleep:  In  his  grave  at  Jefferson  City;  and 
Joseph  W.  Folk  aleepa  In  his  Tennessee  grave, 
all  of  a  broken  heart.  They  missed  the  Presi- 
dency.   Talmadge  said: 

"Prom  al-  the  graves  of  PresldenU  and  ex- 
Presidenta  there  sounds  out  this  solemn 
charge:  'Be  content  with  such  thlnga  as  you 
have.  You  brought  nothing  toto  the  world 
and  you  can  carry  nothing  out.  Having  food 
and  raiment,  be  therefore  content.'  " 

While  hUtory  records  that  Harry  8.  Tru- 
man is  Mlsaourl's  first  President,  some  his- 
torians    disagree.       Ninety-nine     years     ago 
(1849)   David  R.  Atchison,  Mlaaourl  s  United 
States  Senator,  had  the  peculiar  experience 
of   filling   the   shoes   of   a   President   of    the 
United   Statea   lor    1   day.     President   Polka 
terra   expired   on   March   3,    1849;    President 
Taylor  was  to  be  inaugurated  on  March  5, 
becauae  March  4  fell  on  Sunday.     Aa  Presi- 
dent pro  tempore  of  the  Senate  and  having 
been  elected  16  times  to  that  office.  Senator 
Atchison  and  many  historians  have  always 
claimed  that  the  Presidential  succession  la-* 
automatically  made  him  Prealdent  for  that 
1  day.     Either  the  responsibility  of  the  of- 
fice, or  arduous  duties  just  before,  made  him 
unusually  tired,  for  like  many  of  his  prede- 
cessors, and  many  of  those  who  have  fol- 
lowed, he  slept  throughout  his  entire  term 
of  office.     Senator  Atchison  was  In  disagree- 
ment with  Senator  Benton  on  nearly  ov.-ry 
question.     He  *as  for  slavery,  Benton  WMa 
against  It.     He  followed  the  southern  block, 
Benton  the  northern  block.     He  was  a  very 
able  man  and  bad  to  be  popular  to  be  elected 
President   of    the   Senste    10   times.     He    is 
burled  at  Gower,  Mo. 

Elgbt-flva  years  ago  (1805)  Mary  Tobln  was 
born   at  Frlncaton,   Mo.     She   waa  a   good- 
looklng  girl  of  30  whan  ahe  ran  away  from 
bona,  and  went  to  Denver,  Colo.    She  then 
want  to  the  mining  town  of  LeadvlUe.  and 
worked  in  a  restaurant.    She  met  and  mar- 
rlad  Johnny  Brown,  a  hard-rock  miner,  and 
moved  to  his  two-room  cabin  on  the  side  it 
a    mountain.     Shortly     thereafur,    Johnny 
found  a  gold  mine,  and  sold  It  for  $300,000. 
He  asked  for  and  received  it  all  in  thouaand- 
dollar  bills.     Keeping  91,000  to  celebrau  in 
the  Saddle  Rock  Saloon,  ha  gave  Mary  the 
remainder  to  keep.     As  she  was  ths  boss  of 
the  kitchen,  snd  built  the  fires  to  the  kitchen 
stove,  she  placed  the  9199 XMX)  in  tha  stove  and 
went  to  bad     Johnny  came  home  about  3 
o'clock   in    the   morning   with  some   of   his 
drunken  pals,  and  as  it  was  cold,  lighted  a 
fire  in  tha  kitchen  stove,  and  proceeded  to 
fry  soms  ham  and  eggs     The  noise  awakened 
Mary,  and  she  frantically  tried  to  rescue  the 
money,   but  only   burned  her  hands.    She 
cried  and  cried,  but  Johnny  told  her  not  to 
worry  that  he  would  find  a  better  mine.     Ha 
did.    A  few  months  later  he  found  a  real 
gold  mine,  and  when  asked  to  sell  it,  said, 
'No,  It  cant  burn  in  the  ground,"  and  took 
several  million  dollars  from  the  mine.    B» 
and  Mary  went  to  Denver,  built  the  blggaat 
house  m  town,  and  sent  out  invitations  to  a 
large  party.    A  band  was  secured  from  Kan- 
sas City  and  a  New  York  chef  hired.    But  no 
one  came.     Denver  was  snobbish  and  because 
Mary  had  been  a  waitress,  refused  to  receive 
her.    It  made  her  very  angry,  so  she  went  to 
Europe  for  a  long  lime.     Johnny  remained 
in  Denver,  but  sent  her  nuiny  thousand  dol- 
lars each   month.    She  became  famous  all 
ot«r  Europe,  and  entertained  royalty.    Final- 


ly, in  1912.  she  returned  to  America,  on  the 
ill-fated  ruanic.  It  atruck  an  Iceberg  and 
sank.  Mary  was  walking  on  the  deck,  with 
high  booU,  a  couple  of  coats,  and  lota  of 
clothing,  as  it  was  cold.  The  men  made  a 
rtm  for  the  lifeboats,  but  Mary  drove  them 
back,  with  a  little  pistol  Johnny  had  given 
her  to  protect  herself  at  the  mines.  She 
then  filled  the  boat  with  women  and  children 
and  gave  them  most  of  her  clothing.  And 
forced  two  men  toto  the  boat,  and  compelled 
them  to  row  away  from  the  sinking  ship. 
Her  boat  was  rescued  the  next  day,  and  all 
saved.  Most  of  the  other  passengers  on  the 
Titanic  were  lost.  They  called  her  the  un- 
stokable  Mrs.  Brown. 

F.he  returned  to  Denver,  and  the  wbJle 
town  turned  out  to  welcome  her  home. 
Johnny  finally  died,  and  she  was  told  by  the 
probate  court  that  she  was  only  left  the 
Income  from  $100,000.  She  replied.  "Why,  I 
burned  twice  that  much  In  a  cook  stove." 
She  went  to  Florida,  and  while  sleeping  in 
a  hotel,  a  fire  started,  and  the  guests  became 
panicky.  She  again  took  her  pistol  and  drove 
all  the  men  away  from  the  stairs,  and  rescued 
all  the  women  and  children.  She  was  then 
called  "The  unburnable  Mrs.  Brown."  She 
died  in  1932.  She  and  Johnny  were  great 
friends  of  United  States  Senator  H.  A.  W. 
Tabor  of  Denver.  They  prevailed  on  Tabor 
to  build  nn  opera  house,  which  he  did.  It  Is 
called  Tabor's  Grand  Opera  House  today. 
When  it  was  finished,  Mary  took  Senator 
Tabor  to  see  the  furnishings.  Over  the  stage 
was  the  picture  of  a  man.  Tabor  asked  whoao 
picture  thai  was,  and  Mary  aald,  "Shake- 
speare." Tabor  said,  "Shakespeare,  who  the 
hell  is  he.  and  what  did  he  ever  do  for  Den- 
ver? Take  his  picture  down,  and  put  mine 
up"  This  was  done,  and  the  picture  of 
Tabor  is  on  the  wall  today. 

In  conclusion  may  I  pay  a  tribute  to  the 
lawyer.  Since  "the  morning  stars  sang  to- 
gether" the  lawyer  in  every  age  and  In  every 
clime  has  been  the  outaUndlng  character  In 
history.  He  haa  made  governments  and  has 
destroyed  governments.  At  all  times  he  has 
been  a  great  moral  force,  and  his  life  has  been 
an  inspiration  to  youth.  He  has  been  the  best 
beloved,  and  the  moat  trusted  man  of  his  day. 
He  framed  every  constitution  and  prepared 
every  code  of  laws.  In  the  history  of  every 
country,  his  has  been  the  hand  that  pro- 
tected Ufa,  property,  and  liberty.  Every  law 
to  aid  tha  admlnUtratlon  of  Justlca  waa 
drawn  by  a  lawyer. 

Ha  Is  tha  laadar  of  hU  community.  In- 
ttraatad  in  civic  maturn,  ha  Uaches  Sunday 
achool,  and  U  active  in  chambers  of  eom- 
marce.  His  voice  Is  heard  from  a  thousand 
platforms  In  support  of  all  moral  movcmanu. 
His  Influence  has  developed  civilisation  and 
he  has  made  the  world  a  safe  place  in  which 
to  live.  He  has  guided  and  shaped  the  destiny 
of  his  nstion,  and  U  by  far,  the  most  attrac- 
tive personality,  and  yet  his  name  does  not 
appear  on  the  pages  of  history.  You  hear  of 
him  only  when  attending  memorial  services. 
No  monument  has  ever  been  erected  to  a 
lawyer. 


Tazci  OB  Cosmetic! 


H.  R  3825,  a  bill  which  has  for  Its  purpose 
removing  wartime  excise  taxes  on  bulk 
cosmetics  used  in  beauty  and  barber 
shops  in  rendering  professional  services 
be  enacted  by  the  Congress. 

My  bill,  H.  R.  6511.  is  Identical  with  the 
Curtis  bill.  H.  R.  3825.  and  was  intro- 
duced by  me  pursuant  to  many  requests 
from  the  barbers  and  beauticians  in  my 
State  to  do  something  toward  getting  rid 
of  this  wartime  tax. 

A  study  of  the  operation  of  the  exist- 
ing tax  law  in  respect  to  the  excise  tax 
which  my  bill  seeks  to  remove,  discloses 
a  quite  complicated  i-rocedure  as  a  result 
of  the  imposition  and  administration  of 
this  particular  tax.  Everyone  knows,  of 
course,  that  the  average  barber  and  beau- 
tician does  not  have  the  means  to  hire 
expensive  tax  accountant.s  or  lawyers  to 
guide  them,  so  that  they  know  they  will 
be  in  compliance  with  the  law.  For  that 
reason  the  beauticians  and  the  barbers 
are  certainly  entitled  to  a  change  in  the 
procedure  for  the  collection  of  taxes  on 
cosmetics  sold  over  the  counter  and  used 
in  the  rendition  of  service. 

The  tax  as  presently  Imposed  is  very 
difficult  to  administer  and  difficult  to 
comply  with.  In  many  instances  beauty 
shops  are  both  consumers  and  retailers 
of  cosmetics. 

There  are  more  than  240,000  beauty 
and  barber  shops  in  the  United  States. 
The  cost  to  the  Government  to  enforce 
collection  of  this  tax  under  the  compli- 
cated procedures  Involved,  is  completely 
out  of  proportion  to  the  something  over 
$3,000,000  received  annually  from  the 
tax  on  the  cosmetics  used  in  tht  shops  of 
the  barbers  and  beauticians. 

I  am  hopeful  that  before  the  Congress 
recesses  or  adjourns  that  the  legislation 
dealing  with  this  subject  will  have  finally 
been  enacted  into  law. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ROSS  RIZLEY 

or  OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  24.  1949 

Mr.  RIZLEY.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
congratulate  the  Hou.se  Ways  and  Means 

Committee,  and  particularly  the  gentle- 
man from  Nebraska,  Congressman  Ccs- 
Tis.  of  that  committee,  for  favorable  con- 
sideration of  and  a  recommendation  thst 


Sell  the  AmericM  Wsj  of  Life 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
ttr 

HON.  HALE  BOGGS 

or    LOUUUNA 

IN  THE  HOUBE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  May  2<,  1941 

Mr  BOGGS  of  Loul-slana.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, imder  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In 
the  RscosD,  I  Include  the  following  arti- 
cle from  Small  Business  Review : 

Lrra  Ssll  the  Aumckti  Wat  or  Lite 
(By  Ivor  A.  Trapolln,  raaltor,  mambar  of  Raal 

EsUU  Board  of  New  Orleans;   chairman. 

Antl-Communlst  Committee,  Young  Ueti  s 

Bualness  Club  of  New  Orleans;  Instructor, 

College  of  Business  AdmlnUtratlon,  Loyola 

University  of  tha  South) 

In  America  we  have  a  Job  to  dt>-a  vitally 
nacaaaary  Job.  We  have  to  stop  the  sprsad 
of  world  communum— thU  is  ceruinly  not 
as  simple  as  most  folks  think.  The  tre- 
mendous Inflltration  of  this  foreign  ideology 
In  every  country  In  the  world  has  not  uken 
place  overnight.  It  has  been  a  matur  of 
dacades. 

Tha  secret  of  thU  infiltration  can  be  battar 
understood  by  contrasting  the  basic  differ- 
ence of  the  German  method  of  conquaat  wltb 
that  of  the  Russian.  Hitler  held  up  the  Oar- 
mans  as  the  "master  race."  tha 
rulara"  of  tha  world.     Tha 
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1  bCTe 


STAUM  cAixa  roa  sram 

a^tn'k  Tcralon  of  world  conqueat  calls  for 

tn  avary  nation  of  strife,  con- 

rtaai  hatrad    aa    preparatory 

to  tlia  foretbla  oivarUuow  of   all 

lal  eonditlaoa.    Theaa  tactics  In 

.-  are  engineered  by  a  Moacow- 

skillfully  trained  agents  op- 

.    ^unction    with    native    party 

faUov-traTelers.  parlor  pinks,  and 
Ubarais.      Those    most    easily    de- 
by  Communist  trickery  are  the  under- 
tha  exploited,  the  uneducated — 
who  bear  of  democracy  but  enjoy  few 
Ita  blaaatngs.     It  u  with  thaaa  cltlaeus 
lally  that  our  Job  at  atop^laf  commu- 
muat  be  concentrated.     We  must  sell 
to  them  by  making  It  work  for 
If  we  succeed  wa  need  not  worry 
the  posBlbUlty  of  any  carbon  copy  of 
baing  aat  up  in  the  White  Houae     If 
fail,  wa  have  but  to  look  to  Poland.  Hun- 
Caachoalovakla.   and   numerous   other 
nationa  to  know  what  Amer- 
would  look  like. 

ar«  imrtiniaMa  abuaaa  In  our  Amer- 
syaiam  MMl  tbaaa  atouaaa  condition  the 
to  vtiteh  thrlTsa  tha  polaoaoiu  growth 
Thaaa  are  hard  facta,  and 
«a  have  tba  coura^^e  to  face  them 
wa    wfll    be    relieved    of    Red 
on    our    horlaons.      Even    though 
at  Ita  worst,  ta  infinitely  better 
luniam  at  lu  beet,  if  there  is  such 
tbla  gives  us  no  cause  for  oom- 
OOM,   therefore,   la   the  Job  DOC 
to  wimaafc  Oocnmunist  sophistry — this 
taetla — but  to  labor  positively 
ihoaa  aapacta  of  our  democracy 
ftaa  dacapUTa  ptaualblllty  to  Commti- 
Indictmeuts  at  prtrate  enterprtaa.    Wa 
Institute  rafortaa  to  Improve  our  sya- 
Wa  of  bualneas  muat  be  the  flrat  to 
t  ebaltaava.    Thm  question   is 
we  wlU  ba  M|  tmmh  to  accept  thia 
and  atart  building  a  better  Amar- 
!ar  all  Americana.    If  our  prollt  ayataoi  la 
we  most  maka  our  free  enter- 
serve   all   the   people   so   that 
man  wUllng  and   able   to   work  may 
for  hlmaalf  and  hla  family  a  rwaQn« 
partldpatlm  In   the   abimdanca  wtth 
Aaaertca  ta  endowed.     This  doaa  not 
that  society  owe«  any  man  a  living,  but 
thas  aoelaty  owaa  every  aaaii 
opportunity  to  maka  a  living. 


paAcs  xw  ufuuaiBT 

Ona  of  the  most  pressing  problems  facing 
democracy  is  to  establish  peace  with  justice 
tn  Induatrlal  relations.  If  this  is  not  done, 
there  Is  no  aaauraoca  that  we  can  withstand 
the  Communlal  ooalaught. 

Roaaal  Porter,  economic  analyst  of  the 
New  York  Tlmea.  In  a  signed  article  In  that 
paper.  Jtme  29.  1M7.  stated  that : 

"If  we  have  latwr -management  coopera- 
tion Instead  of  claia  war.  we  can  continue  to 
aolve  through  high  productivity  the  funda- 
mental social  and  economic  problems  tnat 
have  reduced  the  rest  of  the  world  to  chaos 
or  slavery.  If  we  solve  these  problems,  we 
can  keep  American  democracy  strong  enough 
to  prevent  a  third  world  war." 

It  has  long  been  known  that  the  working- 
man  Is  looking  for  more  than  mere  wages  as 
his  reward  for  participation  in  industrial  life. 
In  addition  be  seeks  security  and  protection 
from  Job  loss.  He  worries  about  the  uncer- 
tainty of  the  future,  the  uncertainty  of 
earning  power,  the  uncertainty  of  physical 
risks,  accidents,  dtsease,  and  old  age.  In 
viewing  this  problem,  Charles  Luckman. 
president  of  Lever  Bros.,  made  thia  slgnlfl- 
cant  comment: 

"One  of  my  earliest  surprtfies  was  the  dis- 
covery that  the  prime  factor  at  the  heart  of 
Industrial  warfare  is  frequently  the  need  for 
security.  Whether  we  like  it  or  not.  we  are 
faced  with  the  fact  that  a  worker  who  feela 
Inasciue  la  only  half  a  worker  and  contrlbutea 
grudgingly  to  our  national  productivity.  A 
major  part  of  any  program  designed  to  bring 
Industrial  harmony  and  spur  production 
should  be  security — the  security  that  is  in- 
sured by  realistic  pension  plana  that  enable 
the  worker  to  regard  the  future  arlthout  tear. 
by  adeqxiata  Insurance  for  the  employee 
against  sickness  and  accident,  by  company- 
paid  life  Insurance  that  will  protect  hia  de- 
pendents Ln  the  event  of  his  death. ' 

coorcaATioM  hisdks 

Management  has  Just  touched  the  surface 
of  studying  the  solutions  of  the  problems 
facing  both  itself  and  labor.  Management 
has  Just  begun  to  realize  that  scientific  engi- 
neering must  be  complemented  by  human 
engineering.  Sclentlflc  engineering  when 
combined  with  human  engineering  means 
greater  efBclency  of  the  use  of  men.  ma- 
terials, and  machlnea.  It  means  better  un- 
derstanding and  more  peaceful  relations.  A 
atgnlflrant  number  In  management  have 
come  to  know  that  good  labor  relations  is 
the  most  profitable  Investment  they  can 
make.    Henry  Ford  U  puts  it  this  way: 

"MsLsa  production  is  achieved  by  both  ma- 
chluea  and  men.  If  we  can  solve  the  prob- 
lem of  human  relations  In  industry,  I  be- 
lieve we  can  make  as  much  progress  toward 
lower  ccats  during  the  next  10  years  as  we 
made  during  the  past  quarter  century 
through  the  machinery  of  mass  production." 

The  problama  In  Indus  ulal  aodaty  muat  ba 
approached  cooperatively.  Management  can- 
not do  without  labor,  nor  labor  without  man- 
agement. They  are  Interdependent  units — 
what  benefits  one.  benefits  the  other;  what 
hurts  one,  hurts  the  other.  But,  unfortun- 
ately theaa  baale  principles  have  not  been 
suOclently  graapad  by  either  management  or 
labor.  In  tha  worda  again  of  Charles  Luck- 
man  :  "MtKh  of  the  division  between  business 
and  labor  In  our  country  today  stems  from 
the  fact  that  we  have  forsrotten  our  to- 
getherness, and  are  now  dreaming  our  dreams 
apart.  Our  buttles  are  belni;  fouKht  along 
tha  frontiers  of  Ignoranoe  and  fear." 

SLncmsis  avanaoN 
Very  many  in  managaaaant  fear  labor,  and 
Tary  many  in  labor  fear  management,  be- 
eatiae  l>oth  are  not  adequately  aware  of  or  In- 
tM«sted  In  the  righu  and  privileges  of  the 
other.  The  resulting  mutual  suspicion  and 
diatruat  add  fuel  to  the  flamaa  of  strife  and 
contantlon.  It  la  thia  strife  aiul  contention 
that  muat  be  eliminated  or  at  least  noubiy 


laaaened  If  America  Is  to  survlva  as  a  free 

nation. 

"If  auch  giants  as  labor  and  manngement 
MiCaga  In  a  struggle  for  dominance  wtthin 
tha  delicate  mechanism  of  the  American 
economy  neither  can  win  and  democracy  la 
bound  to  lose.  They  will  all  go  down  to- 
gether In  ehaoa  or  in  the  regimentation  which 
will  artae  from  public  demand  to  avoid  chaoa 
Pree  tinions,  free  management,  free  enter- 
prise, and  a  free  people  will  survive  or  will 
disappear  together."  (Goals  of  Cooperation. 
published  by  the  National  Planning  A.<socla- 
tlon.t 

Recognizing  the  gravity  of  the  situation 
many  top  industrialists  are  advocating  train- 
ing courses  to  be  offered  to  workers  where- 
by they  wUl  be  plven  the  opportunity  to  study 
and  to  prepare  themadvea  for  greater  re- 
sponaibintles  In  the  new  Industrial  society 
Oen.  Robert  W.  Johnson,  chairman  of  the 
board  of  JdUMOB  A  Johnaon  goaa  even  fur- 
ther in  stattogr 

"Training  can  do  much  for  workers  and 
also  for  management.  But  training  Is  not 
enougn  in  our  complex  world.  We  Americans 
live  by  virtue  of  an  economic  syatem  which 
few  understand  but  which  can  be  gravely 
damaged  by  Ul-lnformed  groups.  The  dan- 
gers of  thU  arc  obvious.  The  cure.  I  believe, 
is  for  business  to  take  on  the  duty  of  educat- 
ing all  who  work  with  it  In  the  realities  of 
economic  life.  Ooea  thia  mean  that  workers 
must  go  to  college,  alon^  with  future 
physicians,  bankers,  and  nuclear  physicists? 
That  »|uaitlou  la  not  so  abaurd  aa  it  seems, 
for  mveli  tbat  goct:  Into  a  college  education 
Is  aa  Qsaful  to  a  line  operating  as  It  Is  to  a 
profaaalanal  man.  On  the  other  hand,  our 
system  of  colleges  and  universities  cannot 
deal  with  the  multitude  of  American  workers, 
and  to  furnish  them  education  throughout 
their  adult  lives." 

General  Johnson  says  the  solution,  aa  he 
aaaa  It.  "is  to  bring  adult  education  Into 
otteaa.  factories,  and  stores.  Much  of  It  will 
be  given  on  company  time,  and  it  will  be 
offered  to  everyone  from  president  to  office 
boy  or  sweeper.  Understanding  is  needed  at 
every  level  of  our  economic  set-up  and  educa- 
tion will  not  be  successful  unless  it  reaches 
everyone." 

LOTALTT  a  KAaNKO 

This  type  trf  thinking  is  not  as  Isolated  as 
many  Seem  to  believe.  Clarence  Prancls. 
chairman  of  the  board  of  General  Poods 
Corp..  In  addressing  the  Fifty -second  Annual 
Congress  of  American  Industry  sponsored  by 
the  National  Association  of  Manufacturers 
made  this  deeply  significant  observation: 

"You  can  buy  a  man's  time. 

"You  can  buy  a  man's  phyalcal  preeence  In 
a  given  place. 

"You  can  even  buy  a  meastired  number  of 
EkiUed  muscular  motions  per  hour  or  day. 

"But  you  cannot  buy  enthusiasm,  you  can- 
not buy  initiative,  you  cannot  buy  loyalty, 
you  cannot  buy  devotion  of  hearts,  minds, 
and  souls. 

"You  have  to  earn  those  things." 

If  with  sincerity  we  start  earning  those 
things  by  implementing  positive  programs 
of  industrial  statesmanship,  our  future  will 
be  assured.  Management,  of  course,  cannot 
do  the  Job  alone.  Government  plays  Its  part 
by  setting  down  the  rtiles  of  the  game.  Pt 
can.  of  course,  do  more;  it  can  see  to  It  that 
more  of  the  underprivileged,  uneducated  are 
Uught  how  to  make  a  living,  how  to  use  their 
hands  In  skillful  occupations.  Instead  of 
more  institutions  of  higher  education,  let's 
have  more  vocational  schools — schools 
founded  for  teaching  our  citizens  the  art  of 
production,  more  acbools  for  plumbers,  elec- 
tricians, plasterers,  farmers,  roofers,  carpen- 
ters, furnittire  makers,  tinsmiths,  etc.  By 
this  approada  we  will  give  to  aU  Americans 
tha  ability  to  make  a  living  and  to  play  more 
meaningful  roles  in  American  life.  Eric 
JohnatoB.  former  president  of  the  United 
Btatca  Chamber  of  Commerce,  has  stated, 
"Capltallnn  la  not  safe,  lutll  every  man  Is  a 
capitalist." 
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Radio  Address  to  the  People  of  My 
District 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWIN  ARTHUR  HALL 

or   NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATIV» 

Mojtday.  May  24.  1948 

Mr  EDWIN  ARTHUR  HALL.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marts  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing radio  address  made  by  me  over 
Station  WNBF  on  May  22.  1948: 

Dear  friends  of  the  Triple  Cities  and  my 
congressional  district,  although  I  received 
many  letters  from  you  housewives,  request- 
ing copies  of  the  handy  cookbook  I  offered 
on  this  program  last  week.  I  stUl  have  a  few 
more.  Therefore,  if  you  relieve  the  way  to  a 
man's  heart  U  through  his  stomach,  and 
want  to  learn  a  lew  extra  tricks  of  how  to 
whet  his  appetite,  and  at  the  same  time 
save  money,  be  sure  to  write  me.  I'll  be 
glad  to  maU  you  this  cookbook  free  as  long 
as  they  last. 

Next  week  I  am  coming  home  again  and 
have  already  two  important  speaking  engage- 

On  next  Fridav  evening.  May  28,  I  have 
been  Invited  by  Jack  Masey,  president  of  the 
Oakdale  Taxpayers'  League,  to  address  this 
patriotic  group. 

On  Memorial  Day.  Monday.  May  31,  1  have 
been  honored  by  Commander  Izzy  Chernln 
with  an  invitation  to  address  the  large  crowd 
which  always  assembles  at  the  courthouse 
In  Blnghamton  to  honor  the  heroes  of  our 
Nation's  wars.  I  certainly  look  forward  to 
this  brilliant  occasion  and  hope  to  see  many 
old  friends  there. 

The  other  day  1  spoke  In  Congress  In 
favor  of  the  bill  which  provides  for  the  ex- 
posure of  Americas  commies  who  want  to 
overthrow  our  Government  here.  My  speech 
follows: 

"Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday  I  received  a  heavy 
packet  of  mall,  and  as  I  ripped  open  its  cover 
out  fell  more  than  200  petitions,  averaging 
15  names  each,  demanding  that  as  their 
Representative  I  support  the  Committee  on 
Un-American  Activities.  These  petillona 
were  from  the  Triple  Cities  area,  from  Blng- 
hamton. Johnson  City,  and  Endlcott.  They 
are  accredited  signatures  They  are  the 
3  COO  signatures  of  men  and  women  who  are 
honest,  forthright  Americans,  who  are  In 
every  walk  of  life,  and  of  all  races  and  creeds. 
They  are  Americans  first,  last,  and  always. 
I  feel  It  my  bounden  duty  to  come  before 
the  House  today  to  say  that  these  petitioners 
have  every  right  to  expect  action  on  my  part 
to  £ee  their  wishes  carried  out. 

They  expect  me  to  take  action  against  the 
foes  of  our  country,  and  I  am  voting  for  'his 
bill  to*^  v  to  keep  faith  with  them.  There 
has  been'much  talk  during  the  past  few  days 
about  whether  this  bill  wUl  alTect  the  basic 
rights  of  Americans.  I  have  been  through 
this  bill  carefully.  I  cannot  point  out  any 
part  of  it  that  wUl  do  any  such  thing. 

In  the  State  of  New  York  the  supreme 
court  some  months  ago  ruled  that  unless  you 
have  ample  proof  a  person  Is  a  Communist, 
it  Is  libelous  to  call  him  a  communist.  A 
Jail  sentence  hangs  over  the  man  who  dares 
refer  to  the  name.  I  would  be  very  hesitant 
before  I  labeled  anybody  a  Communist  or  to 
caU  any  names  unless  I  had  pretty  good  proof 
that  a  man  was  a  Communist  or  a  member 
of  a  subversive  group. 

So  it  seems  to  me  that  those  who  are 
afraid  of  losing  fundamental  rlghU,  at  least 
in  the  State  of  New  York,  should  look  to  the 
ruling  wh'ch  was  made  by  the  supreme  court 
of  that  State.  For  that  reason.  I  cannot  see 
where  an:  one  needs  to  be  apprehensive  or 


afraid.  I  wovUd  be  the  last  to  advocate  go- 
ing on  a  witch  hunt  against  any  citizen  of 
the  land  or  any  group  or  organization  that 
Is  patriotic  and  aboveboard. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Chairman,  It  Is  my  sincere, 
honest  conviction  that  every  subversive 
group  in  the  country  should  be  examined  and 
that  the  light  of  publicity  should  be  put 
upon  thst  group  or  Individual  so  that  we 
know  where  they  stand. 

Centalnly  a  Representative  of  the  people 
cannot  stand  idly  by  alter  all  the  repercus- 
sions we  have  had  on  our  domestic  front  In 
the  past  2  or  3  years  and  turn  his  back  to  the 
danger.  Who  will  say  there  are  not  subver- 
sive groups  or  individuals  in  the  country  go- 
ing out  and  attempting  to  stir  up  trouble  and 
to  overthrow  cur  American  form  of  govern- 
ment? 

It  is  my  fervent  hope  this  bill  we  pass  to- 
day will  accomplish  what  we  intend  it  shall, 
the  exposure  of  all  individuals,  groups,  and 
organizations  whose  purpose  is  to  overthrow 
our  beloved  country. 


Taft-Hartley  Law 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  LESINSKI 

OF   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  24,  1948 
Mr.  LESINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  a  copy  of  an  address  de- 
livered by  Mr.  James  L.  McDevitt.  presi- 
dent of  the  Pennsylvania  Federation  of 
Labor,  in  answer  to  an  address  by  the 
Honorable  Edward  Martin,  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, on  the  Taft-Hartley  law  before 
the  annual  convention  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Federation  of  Labor,  in  Pittsburgh. 
Pa.,  on  Monday.  May  3,  1948: 

I  trust  the  delegates  will  take  their  seats 
so  that  we  may  have  your  attention,  and  1 
hope  that  Senator  Martin  can  remain  with 
us  a  bit.  because  I  feel  his  address  this  after- 
noon touched  on  a  number  of  very  serious 
matters  that  seems  to  me  requires  some  de- 
fense on  the  part  of  your  ofBcers.  Surely,  It 
requires  an  answer. 

I  agree  with  Senator  Mahtin  thoroughly 
when  he  said  that  this  is  an  institution 
where  you  can  come  and  express  your  views. 
and  that  Is  America,  where  we  can  have  an 
honest  difference  of  opinion  and  where  wa 
have  a  right  to  express  It. 

The  Senator  has  taken  the  occasion  this 
afternoon  to  defend  his  position  with  respect 
to  the  adoption  of  the  Taft-Hartley  law. 
There  is  no  question  about  it  but  that  the 
Senator  has  that  privilege— and  I  am  sure 
that  he  will  agree  with  your  chairman  that 
we  too  have  the  right  to  express  to  the  Sena- 
tor'our  reaction  to  his  thinking,  with  respect 
to  the  justlflcation  of  the  Taft-Hartley  law. 
I  listened  with  a  great  deal  of  Interest  to 
Senator  Mabtin's  comment,  particularly  to 
his  reference  to  the  fact  that  he  picked  up 
the  issue  of  the  Pennsylvania  Federatlonlst 
of  last  January,  and.  t««  subsequent  Issues, 
and  discovered  that  in  the  opinion  of  the 
editors  he  was  against  labor.  May  I  say  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  we  plead  guilty— 
that  is  exactly  what  we  said.  I  shall  now 
proceed  to  tell  you  why  we  said  it. 

The  Senator  knows  we  pleaded  with  every 
Member  of  Congress  from  Pennsylvania  arid 
with  our  Senators  to  vote  against  adoption 
of  the  Taft-Hartley  law;  to  vote  against  It 
because  it  was  designed  to  cripple  the  rights 
of  our  people.  It  was  going  to  create  a  grave 
Injustice— we  went  to  Washington,  and  the 


good  Senator  waa  kind  enough  to  make  ar- 
rangements  for   me   and   the   committee   to 
meet  with   the   Pennsylvania   congraaalonal 
delegation.     We   appreciated   that   courtesy. 
And  there  we  sat  for  probably  2' a  hours,  at 
which  time  they  gave  me  the  floor  and  the 
opportunity  to  outline  to  the  congressional 
committee,    including    Senator    Mabtin.   our 
specific  objections  to  that  measure  before  It 
was  adopted.    I  took  great  pains  to  point  out 
every  section  of  thai  proposal  to  which  we 
had  objections  and  to  show  the  Congressmen 
and  Senator  Mastin  exactly  what  we  said  It 
would  do  if  adopted— and  at  the  conclusion 
of  those  remarks  I  asked  the  delegation  if 
they  didn't  think  I  had  better  stop  so  they 
could  have  an  opportunity  to  tell  me  where 
I  was  wrong.    Surely,  the  Senator  will  agree 
when  I  say  to  you  that  there  was  no  criticism 
on  my  analysis.    The  only  comment  to  me. 
In    my    presence,    was    complimentary.     Of 
course.  1  thought  we  had   mnde  rome  mis- 
takes,  but   I   know   one  mistake  we  didn't 
make — that  was  to  attempt  in  any  way  to 
mislead   the   Members  of  Congress  and  our 
distinguished  Senator.     We  were  absolutely 
honest,  as  the  record  will  prove,  and  as,  too, 
the  developments  will  prove  up  to  this  hour 
We  are  now  the  victim?  of  the  most  vicious 
legislative  act  any  human  mind  could  con- 
ceive. 

I  am  appreciative  of  the  problem  with 
which  the  Members  of  Congress  and  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  found  themselves  con- 
fronted. They  are  not  members  of  the  trade- 
union  movement,  and  we  cannot  expect  they 
would  be  able  to  teke  a  bUl  of  that  size  and 
understand  fully  all  of  Its  meaning.  Just  by 
reading  it  No;  we  didn't  expect  that.  And 
that  is  why  we  took  the  pains  to  go  to  them 
to  outline  our  problem,  in  a  plea  for  their 
aid.  to  prevent  the  passage  of  this  measure. 
It  has,  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of 
the  American  labor  movement  in  this  cen- 
tury, prohibited  and  forbidden  the  trade- 
unlonUt  and  his  colleagues  the  right  and 
privilege  of  sitting  down  and  signing  a  closed 
contract  with  an  employer  who  is  willing  to 
sign  one  with  you. 

And  then  that  cute  little  provision— finan- 
cial respanslbillty— those  two  Infamous 
words.  The  Senator  ought  to  know  that  at 
this  hour  in  Pennsylvania  there  are  1750.000 
In  financial  suits  against  the  A.  P.  of  L. 
unions  for  alleged  violations  of  contracu. 

No;  there  is  nothing  wrong  with  the  Taft- 
Hartley  law. 

They  arc  going  to  tell  us  now,  whether 
we  can  charge  certain  amoimts  for  initia- 
tion fees — certain  amounts  for  dues.  I  say. 
that  Is  not  warranted. 

I  agree  with  the  Senator  in  his  remarks 
when  he  said  he  wasn't  sent  there  to  legU- 
late  for  any  particular  segment — he  was  sent 
there  to  represent  all  the  people  With  that. 
I  agree  thoroughly.  But  his  actions  In  this 
particular  instance  certainly  belle  that  par- 
ticular comment. 

Have  you.  Mr.  United  States  Senator,  and 
those  distinguished  Pennsylvania  Congress- 
men, legislated  an  act  that  would  provide 
for  limitation  of  Initiation  fees  and  dues 
by  the  Pennsylvania  Bar  Association,  and 
by  the  Insurance  companies  of  Pennsylvania, 
controlled  by  Mr.  Grundy  and  more  of  these 
vicious  outfits,  and  the  professional  engi- 
neers, and  others?  That  would  be  legisla- 
tion that  aflecu  all  of  the  people.  But  not 
so,  m  this  case.  There  isn't  another  soul 
mentioned  In  the  Taft-Hartley  Act.  but 
labor — nothing  mentioned  about  the  con- 
tractors' associations  and  their  fees.  Oh.  no. 
Strictly  for  our  benefit. 

And  I  remember  very  clearly  otir  Sena- 
tor's words  before  the  Harrisburg  conven- 
tion— and  believe  me,  I  was  impressed  by  It, 
and  I  thought  he  meant  what  he  said.  He 
stated  then,  and  repeated  in  his  addreaa  to- 
day, that  "he  would  not  vote  for  ptinitlve 
legislation  "  Believe  me.  Senator,  thU  U 
the  most  punitive  law  we  have  ever  wit- 
nessed.    You  will  see,  as  days  roU  on,  the 
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.  when  the  Senator  states  that  he 
d  us  about  too  much  goTernment  In 
-I  tfree  with  him  We  dldnt  want 
(ovcmment  In  business — but  btnl- 
lid  ("^  -  •  and  the  National  Asaocln- 
(f  M  irera  and  the  PennsylTanln 

rers  Assoclatton  Inalated  that  they 
,  a  of  gorarnaaant  tntartcrence^and 
^j^HtUigultfMd  ispreaenUtleee  relieved 
■  at  goTemment  tatarterence  and  gave 
Ice  as  much  as  bortaaM  ever  had. 
can't  do  anythlnfl  now.     IX  there   Is 
to  be  a  strike  aa  a  r«suU  of  negotla- 
breaklng    down    after    months    and 
M  Ot  eSort — It  doesn't  matter  how  long 
tot  tbrov^h  It — we  start  all  over  again 
tree  a  CO-day  nouce  and  have  a  fellow 
name  of  Chlng  come  in.  or  one  of  hl» 
it»— and  the  limit  of  their  mediation 
^  to  to  Inquire  whether  or  not  there 
dltfatancaa.  and  If  there  U.  report  it 
to  Mr.   Chlug.  and  he.  In   his   phllo- 
way.  with  his  feet  up  on  the  desk, 
uiy.  -Sooner  or  later,  fellows,  they  will 
o«ather."     Oh.  God.   save  ual     That   Is 
m  thing  they  have  done — knocking  the 
out  of  the  Department  of  Mediation 
now  the  servUe  slave  of  the  NLRB.    Oh. 
an  unholy  alliance.     And  all  to  pro- 
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between  Induatry  and  labor.    I  pointed 

mother  baalc  right,  the  right  of  labor  to 

collectlvaly  without  fear  of  Injtinc- 

procaaa.     I   pointed  out  another   basic 

lost — to  determine  initiation  fees 

aad  otliar  matters  vital  to  the  wel- 

o(  aa  crgnnlMttlon.  and  that  right  is 
to  all  other  types  of  organlaaUona 
State  and  Nation.     I  think  they  are 
They  say  your  right  to  organlaa  has 
baen  Intarfered  with.     I  wUh  the  Sen- 
and  Congraaaman  had  a  position  aa  a 

acant  with  our  orfanlsatton.  to  see 

rlghta  have  not  baan  Interfered  with. 

like  him  sitting  acroas  the  desk  from 

Bohr  and  myself  to  find  out  wbat 

Mkch    day.    Three^twrters    of    our 

la  spent  answering  qtieatlons  about  the 

Hartley  law  and  bow  to  save  some  little 

In  Squedunk  where  a  difference 

with   their   employers — and   the 
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of  financial  suit. 
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convinced   they   have  right   and  Justice  on 
their  side  " 

It  U  hard  to  know  what  you  mean  by  that. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  know  we  are  en- 
titled to  our  rtghu  and  JtJstice.  but  we  have 
been  denied  It.  I  am  not  ftolng  to  say  to 
you  that  we  are  perfect— that  would  not 
be  fair;  that  would  not  be  true.  Nor  is  any 
other  segment  of  our  people  perfect.  If  you 
say  we  should  not  nave  Jurlsdlcttooal  strikes. 
I.  personally,  am  going  to  agree— we  ahould 
not  But  U  thara  la  any  way  to  prevent 
them.  I  am  for  It.  And  so.  If  you.  Senator, 
can  find  a  remedy  to  apply  In  that  respect, 
then  you  shall  have  the  answer  to  all  the 
ware  in  the  world — because  they.  too.  are 
Jurisdictional. 

rinally.  Senator.  I  want  to  say  to  you  that 
we.  cf  the  labor  movement,  have  been  very 
seriously  disappointed  with  your  actions  In 
connection  with  this  matter,  and  when  we 
listed  you  aa  having  been  agalnat  ue  with  re- 
spect to  thla  IcglslaUon.  we  listed  you  and 
27  Congraaamen  that  did  likewise.    And  it 
may   seem   a   bit    harsh.    t)ecuuse    there    are 
things   ycu  have  done  for  which  we   have 
prelted    you.     But    I    rej)eat   again.   In   line 
with  the  consistent  policy  of  this  organiza- 
tion over  the  years,  we  never  fall  to  reward 
a  friend  and  never  fall  to  oppose  a  person 
that  tfoas  us  an  Injustice.     We  are  amenfble 
to  reason  at  all  tlmea — and  I  say  to  ycu.  Sen- 
ator, and  to  all  your  dlstin.  uished  colleagues, 
that  you  have  done  a  sericus  Injustice  to 
our  people  and  you  have  an  opportunity  to 
rectify   it.     The  people  t-f  Pennsylvania   are 
asking  that  It  be  rectified  and  rectified  es 
speedily  ss  possible  because  If  it  Is  not.  we 
have  no  course  but  to  continue  to  plead  with 
our  people,  their  famlUea  and  thetr  friends, 
to  becocne  a  little  more  politically  conidous. 
No  more  1SM6  staying  at  home.     We  will  get 
our  frlenda  out  and  do  our  utmost  to  being 
about  the  defeat  of  thoaa  people  who  were 
against  labor,  and  have  conalatently  reftised 
to  make  amends. 

I  am  going  to  conclude.  Time  does  not 
permit  me  to  go  all  over  the  Senator's  ad- 
dreas  I  merely  wanted  to  point  cut  the 
hlghllghU  to  him  because  the  Senator  chcse 
that  subject  to  speak  on  this  afternoon.  I 
know  that  he  appreciates  that  wc  have  af- 
forded him  that  oppor.unlty.  but  that  we 
too.  must  necessarily  defend  ourselves  when 
ere  are  criticized.  I  like  healthy  criticism. 
I  am  sure  alt  of  you  do.  yet.  at  the  aame  time 
you  certainly  want  an  opportunity  to  pnaant 
your  side  of  the  question 

Now  I  have  concluded.  If  the  Senator 
desires  to  say  anything;  In  connection  with 
my  remarks.  I  would  be  very  happy  to  make 
that  time  available 

(The  Senator  forbore  to  make  any  further 
statements,  or  to  refute  the  answer  of  Presi- 
dent McOevltt  to  the  original  speech  of 
Senator  Maktin  ) 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PARKE  M.  BANTA 

or  mssooai 

n*  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRBSKNTATTVIS 

Thursday.  May  f  0.  1949 

Mr.  BANTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Rsc- 
ou.  I  include  the  following  letter  ad- 
dressed to  me  by  Mr.  Virgil  C.  James,  of 
Cuiaa.  Mo.,  dated  May  12.  194S: 

jAMxa  RaraiozaaTioN  Co.. 

Cuba.  Mo..  Jray  12.  t»4$. 
Hon.  f>aaa  M.  Bairra. 
■toaaa  Ojioa  •XMtaf  ■ 

WasMagtofi.  D  C. 
Daaa  Ma.  Bants:  Wky  to  It  that  the  pres- 
ent admmlstratlon.  In  Ita  alleged  efforts  to 


halt  communism,  itself  employs  and  utilizes 
methods  and  practices  which  are  part  and 
parcel  of  totalitarian  technique?  First  we 
vera  told  there  would  be  a  meat  shortage 
thla  aprlng  if  ratioulu^  was  not  reinstated, 
but  you  hear  nothing  more  of  the  shortage 
now.  and  plenty  of  choice  cuts  are  Umpt- 
Ingly  displayed  In  all  butcher  shops.  Then 
they  dress  up  the  scarecrow  of  gas  and  oil 
shortages  as  an  excuse  to  bring  back  ration- 
ing In  those  Items.  Or  else  It  la  steel:  in 
fact,  the  particular  commodity  makes  little 
dtfafwnce.  but  the  fact  that  someone  somr- 
Vbcra  wants  to  clamp  on  a  rationing  system 
does  make  a  vaat.  ftudamenUl  diflerenca  to 
our  American  ooneapta.  The  same  force  Is. 
to  my  mind,  evident  in  this  tub  thumping 
to  put  over  UMT  and  the  draft;  regiment, 
control,  direct  the  lives  of  others,  regardless 
ot  tbatr  own  wlataea.  desires,  or  even  the  truly 
beat  Intaraata  ot  the  country. 

I  still  do  not  think  that  UMT  or  perhaps 
even   what   they   call    a   "temporary"   draft 
Is  incsaaarj    ^   the  proper  Incentives  were 
given  the  voluntary  enlUtment  system.     Oii 
the  contrary,  however,  here  Is  an  example  of 
how   they   treat   the   actually   existing   and 
available    manpower.     My    younger   brother. 
WUltam.  Is  a  second  lieutenant.  Reserve  Air 
Force,  and  at  his  own  expense  for  the  past 
year  and  more  has  baen  going  to  Scott  Field, 
flying  and  atendlng  Raaerve  meetings;  so  far 
there  has  been  no  pay  attached  to  It.    Mon- 
day he  went  In  to  fly.  but  was  told  that  on 
account  of  the  threatened  rail  strike  they 
had    to   conserve    their    available    gasoline. 
That  was  O  K  .  except  for  the  fact  that  the 
day  before.  Sunday,  the  Navy  and  Marines 
put  on  an  air  show  over  St.  Louis,  burning 
up  thousands  of  gallons  of  gas  tiaelessly.  and 
contributing  little.  If  anything.  In  the  way 
cf  actual  flight  trelnlng  to  the  participants 
Such  things  tend  to  cause  serlous-rolndad 
and  patriotic  young  men.  fully  trained  pilots. 
to  drop  the  Reserve,  or  will,  unless  remedied 
aoon  by  appropriate  legislation  so  that  they 
are  paid  at  least  something  for  their  time 
and  efforta.     These  men  hence  become  prac- 
tically lost  to  a  poeaible  future  defense  pro- 
gram:   so   the   services   proceed   to   draft   a 
bunch  of  raw.  green  youngsters  and  spend 
millions  to  whip  them  Into  some  Kind  of 
shape,   whertaa   comparative   thou£and»   or 
even  huiulrads  spent  effectively  In  the  right 
way  would  do  the  Job  much  better;  conserve 
the    trained    manpower    already    available, 
encourage  voliwtary  enlistments,  and  simi- 
lar maaattraa.    But  no.  there  has  to  be  a  big. 
ragloaantad  mob  tak.ing  orders  from  the  big 
and  little  Caesars.  Hitlers.  Stallns.  call  them 
what  you  wUl.  it  Isn't  democracy  or  Amarl- 
canism.  but  sinister  totalitarianism. 
Smcerely. 

Vaca  C.  JaMia. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  C.  DAVIS 

or  cioaciA 
IN  THl  HOUSK  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  24.  1948 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Speaker. 
on  March  30. 194a.  a  certificate  of  appre- 
ciation from  the  American  Legion  was 
presented  to  Eastern  Air  lines  in  recog- 
nition of  the  slncert  appreciation  of  the 
more  than  3.000.o6o  members  of  the 
American  Legion  for  the  outstanding 
record  of  Eastern  Air  Lines  in  the  em- 
ployment of  physically  handicapped  vet- 
erans of  World  War  I  and  n. 

This  certificate  was  presented  by  Past 
NatlODal  Commander  Paul  H.  Grifflth  of 
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the  American  Legion,  at  the  Ansley  Hotel 
in  Atlanta,  and  was  accepted  by  Capt. 
Eddie  R.  Rickenbacker.  president  of 
Eastern  Air  Lines,  one  of  America's  out- 
standing citizens. 

In  accepting  the  certificate  Captain 
Rickenbacker  paid  a  splendid  tribute  to 
the  handicapped  veterans  employed  by 
his  company.  Referring  to  the  satis- 
faction they  are  giving  as  employees,  he 
said: 

Our  veterans  do  their  work  so  well  that  the 
only  sign  which  could  possibly  Identify  any 
Eastern  employee  with  a  group  of  handi- 
capped veterans  would  be  the  fact  that  a 
veteran,  as  a  rule,  does  a  better  than  average 
Job.  despite  his  handicap. 

Our  experience  has  been  that  these  men  are 
superior  with  regard  to  Absenteeism,  acci- 
dent frequency,  and  labor  turn-over.  Maybe 
this  is  because  these  veterans — In  having  lost 
some  ol  their  physical  equipment  In  the  serv- 
ice of  their  country — have  gained  something 
Infinitely  more  valuable  in  the  way  of  coui- 
age.  stamina,  responsibility,  and  mental 
alertness. 

The  Internal  factors  that  made  the  veteran 
a  good  soldier,  help  to  make  him  an  even 
better  worker.  For  the  real  measure  ot  a 
man  Is  In  his  thinking  and  In  his  doing— not 
In  his  limbs. 

I  hope  that  Captain  Rickenbncker's 
speech  will  have  a  general  circulation 
among  handicapped  veterans,  and  among 
employers.  To  the  handicapped  veterans 
it  will  carry  a  message  of  hope  and  in- 
spiration. It  will  give  renewed  assurance 
to  them  that  American  employers  are 
anxious  to  provide  for  them  opportuni- 
tie.s  equal  to  tho.se  available  to  their  non- 
disabled  competitors.  To  employers  it 
will  be  a  testimonial  to  the  good  quali- 
ties of  these  handicapped  veterans  and 
a  reminder  of  our  responsibility  to  pro- 
vide a  place  for  them  in  industry. 

Speaking  further  with  reference  to 
the5e  veterans  Captain  Rickenbacker 
said: 

I  have  a  twofold  purpose  In  turning  what 
should  be  a  short  accepunce  speech  Into  a 
•omewhat  longer  one. 

The  first  la  that  I  hope  to  reassure  veterans 
who  have  suffered  the  loss  of  an  arm.  a  leg, 
or  both  in  the  war.  that  their  usefulness 
is  far  from  over,  and  that  there  are  and 
should  be  plenty  of  places  for  them  In  Amer- 
ican business  and  Indtistry. 

The  second  U  that  I  pray  and  hope  the 
pioneering  work  done  by  Eastern  Air  Uues 
in  this  parUcular  field  wUl  continue  to  serve 
as  an  example  to  employers  generally 
throughout  the  country. 

There  are  still  disabled  servicemen  to  be 
employed.  I  wish  we  could  take  care  of 
them  all.  but  unfortunately  that  is  Impoe- 
alble.  However,  our  policy  Is  to  place  as 
many  of  them  where  we  can.  as  rapidly  as 
we  can. 

High  among  our  respon  si  bill  ties  as  busi- 
nessmen Is  the  employer  attitude  toward 
disabled  veterans.  Neither  the  Japs  nor  the 
Germans  could  kill  these  men.  Let  us  at 
home,  in  this  Instance  the  employer,  not  kill 
the  gallant  spirit  that  survived  the  horrors 
of  war  and  the  Impairment  of  handicaps  In- 
curred by  war. 

The  master  of  ceremonies  at  this  pres- 
entation was  Harris  H.  Clark,  assistant 
veterans'  employment  representative  for 
Georgia.  He  was  also  chairman  of  the 
EAL  award  committee. 

The  invocation  was  delivered  by  Col. 
Albert  K.  Matthews,  retired  Army  chap- 
lain. Dr.  W.  E.  Burdine,  Georgia  de- 
partment commai:der  of  the  American 
Legion,     welcomed     the     dL^tinguished 


guests.  Remarks  on  employment  of  the 
veteran  were  made  by  Perr>'  Faulkner, 
Chief  of  Veterans'  Employment  Service. 
J.  P.  Kelley.  veterans'  employment  rep- 
resentative for  Georgia,  introduced  Past 
National  Commander  GiifBth.  and  At- 
lanta's Mayor  W.  B.  Hartsfield  expressed 
the  appreciation  of  Atlanta  and  Georgia 
to  Captain  Rickpohacker. 

Appropriate  songs  and  musical  selec- 
tions were  rendered  by  Miss  Virginia 
HoUey  and  Mrs.  Annie  Mae  Norton. 

It  was  an  occasion  which  should  be 
productive  of  greater  opportunities  for  a 
fine  group  of  Americans,  our  physically 
handicapped  veterans. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  LEMKE 

or   NOKTH   DAK01.» 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI\'ES 

Thursday.  May  20.  1948 

Mr.  LEMKE.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have 
a  'grave  decision  to  make — a  decision 
whether  we  are  going  to  continue  the 
America  we  know,  or  substitute  an  Amer- 
ica we  know  little  about— the  America 
of  the  millionaire  internationalists  and 
the  one  worlders. 

Today  1  am  not  talking  to  the  betrayers 
of  our  Nation.  I  am  not  talking  to  any 
foreign  nation,  or  to  any  enemy  with  for- 
eign ideologies  in  our  midst.  I  am  talk- 
ing in  defense  of  our  Nation— in  defense 
of  our  homes.  I  am  talking  in  behalf  of 
the  youth  of  this  Nation— in  behalf  of  the 
fathers,  mothers,  and  wives,  whose  sons 
and  husbands  will  again  have  to  do  the 
fighting  and  the  dying  on  foreign  battle- 
fields. 

This  unless  Congress  and  the  people 
show  more  firmness  in  resisting  the  mul- 
timillionaires and  international  clique  in 
our  State.  Commerce,  and  other  execu- 
tive Departments  of  Government.  This 
Nation  cannot  stand  and  survive  four 
more  years  of  our  present  stupid  foreign 
policy.  The  Marshall  plan  is  a  betrayal 
of  the  Nation.  It  is  selling  America 
down  the  river  to  the  lowest  bidder. 

The  question  is.  Shall  we  blindly  fol- 
low false  leaders  and  give  away  Amer- 
ica's natural  resources?  The  que.stion  is. 
Shall  we  blindly  follow  and  accept  the 
delusions  of  our  President?  Yes,  shall 
we  continue  to  follow  the  advice  and 
suggestions  of  our  Secretary  of  State? 

I  speak  with  deep  conviction  on  the 
deceptive  Marshall  plan.  It  is  a  wolf  in 
sheep's  clothing.  It  is  not  a  plan  to  feed 
the  hungry  but  rather  a  plan  to  bribe 
and  arn  part  of  the  world  against  an- 
other part.  It  is  an  armament  race.  An 
armament  race  is  but  an  undeclared  war. 
It  always  has  and  always  will  end  in  war. 
General  Marshall,  together  with  Mor- 
genthau  and  FDR,  created  the  mess  in 
which  we  find  ourselves.  He,  as  Chief 
of  Staff,  together  with  Morgenthau  and 
FDR,  halted  General  Fatton  for  weeks 
so  that  Russia  could  Invade  Germany 
and  take  Berlin.  We  are  now  paying  for 
that  mistake.  Whatever  price  America 
may  have  to  pay  in  life,  limb,  health,  and 
dollars  will  be  the  result  of  the  blunders 


made   at   Tehran.   Quebec.   Yalta,   and 
Potsdam. 

We  have  already  depleted  our  national 
resources  from  over  11  to  less  than  9 
percent  of  the  world's  supply.    I  submit 
that  we  have  no  moral,  legal,  or  consti- 
tutional right  to  do  so.     This  Nation, 
born    amidst   the    sufferings   of   VaUey 
Forge,  is  not  ours  to  betray  or  destroy. 
It  belongs  to  unborn  millions  as  much 
as  it  belongs  to  us.     It  is  the  property 
of  future,  as  well  as  of  living,  Americans. 
The  step  that  we  are  row  taking  Is  a 
betrayal.     It  leads  to  inevitable  deple- 
tion of  our  natural  resources  and  to  ul- 
timate destruction.     Lincoln  was  right 
when  he  said   that  this  Nation  would 
never  be  destroyed  unless  we  ourselves 
were  its  destroyers.    We  are  now  a.sked 
to  accept,  without  question,  the  false 
propaganda  of  international   profiteers 
that  infest  the  various  departments  of 
our  Government.     Take  the  profiu*  out 
of  the  Marshall  plan,  and  there  will  be 
no  Marshall  plan. 

Tliese  profiteers  are  interested  in  in- 
creasing their  financial  gains,  by  selling 
products  to  foreign  nations  that  right- 
fully belong  to  Americans.  They  are  in- 
terested in  having  these  nations  pay  for 
these  goods  with  our  American  dollars— 
gifts— the  Marshall  plan.  This  at  the 
American  taxpayers'  expense.  They  are 
more  interested  in  themselves  than  in  the 
future  of  our  Nation. 

The   trouble   with   thts   Government, 
since  the  days  of  President  Harding,  has 
been  that   the  President   has   had   too 
many  millionaires  in  his  Cabinet.     We 
have  gone  from  the  Mellons  to  the  Sum- 
ner Welleses  to  the  silver-topped  Stcttin- 
luses.    the    Lovetts.    the    Claytons,    the 
Grews.  the  Harrimans.  the  Rockefellers, 
and  scores  of  other  international  bank- 
ers and  international  businessmen— all 
products  of,  or  alined  with  Wall  Street. 
The  false  propaganda  that  the  Mar- 
shall plan  will  prevent  the  spread  of 
communism  in  Europe  comes  with  poor 
grace  from  those  who  recently  were  more 
or  less  closely  associated  v;ith  Joe  Stalin. 
It  comes  with  poor  grace  from  those  who 
went  to  bed  with  Stalin  at  Tehran.  Yalta, 
and  Potsdam,  and  betrayed  not  only  this 
NaUon.  but  the  world.    Surely  no  one 
is  so  dull  as  to  believe  that  you  can  bribe 
the  Reds  or  that  you  can  buy  friendship. 
The  American   people  object   to  our 
making  the  same  mistake  we  made  when 
we  sold  Japan  millions  of  tons  of  scrap 
Iron.    They  know  that  some  of  this  scrap 
later  found  its  target  in  the  bodies  of 
their  sons.    They  know  that,  in  ca.se  of 
war,  some  of  the  war  material  we  are 
now  giving  to  Europe  will  again  find  its 
target  in  the  bodies  of  their  sons. 

Today  I  am  criticiziixg  erroneous' 
policies.  It  is  rather  with  pity  than  with 
scorn  that  I  shall  discuss  15  years  of 
disa.strous  blunders— 15  years  of  crises, 
emergencies,  and  war.  I  shall  discuss 
the  mistakes  and  blunders  that  have 
brought  us  to  the  veige  of  world  war  III. 
I  am  sorry  that  our  President  came 
before  a  joint  session  of  Congress  and 
virtually  proclaimed  himself  the  in- 
fallible one — the  keepei  of  the  peace. 
His  record  on  foreign  aflairs  is  just  the 
opposite.  It  is  fallible.  He  told  us  that 
henceforth  we  must  prevent  not  only 
international  strife,  but  civil  strife 
within  any  nation.  This  by  force  of  arms 
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RTe  are  not  •rioff  to  eoBllnue  to  be  an 
1  WPA.  We  are  toliig  to 
^4ct  a  real  American  President.  A  Pres- 
ident who  wUJ  jret  rid  of  the  Reds,  the 
and  mtlhonatrea  that  now  infest 
KctttlTe  departmcBta  of  our  Qor- 
eriiment.  A  President  who  will  not  eoo- 
ttiue  loaeil  America  short. 

f  FrorideBt  T^wnan's  foreign  poHcy 
MOChiiied.  there  win  be  very  little  lib- 
er f  left  anywhere,  not  eren  in 
TV  four  freedoms  and  self- 

the  Atlantic  Charter,  will  hare  been 

to  the  four  winds.    The  truth  Is 

t  aad  the  world  were  betrayed  by 


mistaken. 
law. 
fteaaBot  re- 
redoce  the 
high  eoat  of  Hrtng  by  meddling  in  other 
nations'  drll  affairs.  Ifctther  can  we 
redoce  It  by  ereattag  a  dtatalonhip  at 
home  The  Praiedeat  ought  to  know 
that  we  have  had  enoogh  of  bureaucracy 
ajul  resimcatatkm. 

The  PresMeoC  ought  to  reahae  that  we 
caaaoC  give  away  the  food  and  products 
that  Araeneans  need— creating  scar- 
city — and  at  the  Mme  time,  reduce  the 
of  hvtag.  Be  slwmld  know  that  yoa 
m  away  your  cake  aad  cat  It 
too:  that  yau  eaaaot  give  awty  your 
to  foreigners,  aad  have  it  for  your 
Hmtty  at  the  saam  tiBM.  'Be  ought 
to  know  that  yau  obbbM  give  away 
America's  shirt,  aad  itti  have  and  wear 
H. 

The  Prcsideat  MMirid  kaaw  that  htgh 
taxes,  foreign  flfli.  and  iDaim.  aad  the 
Ckyvemment's  fooUah  attempt  to  bribe 
food  aeiriibon  are  aolelty  respooaiMt  for 
the  MiH  ooM  of  ttvtog.  The  Mtoi«l 
Oovemmem  aaw  tabea.  dtooeily  o#  la- 
directly.  17  eeata»  on  an  averida.  «MI  of 
iraed.  That  bmim  a  dl. 
in  the  eaM  of  bvtof  of 

Then,  after  the  57  cents  hat  bv«n  token 
^^a  m  f^^m  ^aruHW^  ana  ^^u  wmn  to 
bV  trtMlto  or  i  nn  of  iMlMa.  the 
telltng  It.  win  hatre  to  add  hia  67 
to  break  even.  There  alone  is  an 
to  tbo  ooMtoaer  la  the  cost  of 
ttvtnt  of  114  percent  du^  to  Mderal  taaae. 
Our  Uncle  Saat  becaan  of  bli  fOrrgn 
flirtations,  hae  become  tbt  froatoit  ex- 

t.  U  your  iniinii  Is  |tJM 
above  exeatottotts.  he  takes  9133.  Trur 
Uncle  CTtracto  his  pound  of  flesh  regard- 
lem  of  whether  you  caa  cooClBue  te  bud- 
neas  or  aot. 

In  addttiop  to  the  Income  tax.  there 
is  the  hnciOT  tax.  Tour  I^Kle  makes  the 
ladles  pay  for  ttilr  Mitotiefc.  face  powder, 
and  other  tnaiHhi.  IT  yoa  smoke. 
Uncle  Sam  dips  In  heavy,  and  takes  many 
a  puir  to  taxes.  If  you  Mok.  he 
many  a  alp  with  yoo  te  taxes.  If 
take  a  ride  oai  the  train,  yoor  Uncle 
takes  a  ride  wHh  yoa  by  taking  an  ad- 
ditional 15  percent  in  taxes.  If  yoor 
wife  buys  a  fur  coat,  he  polls  out  3t  per- 
oeat  of  the  fur  for  himself  in  taxea. 

There  are  already  73  hidden  taxes  on  a 
rtngle  hot-doff  aaadwiefa.  Ut  on  a  pair 
of  shoes.  154  on  a  bar  of  soap.  14t  on  a 
pair  of  overalls,  125  on  a  cotton  dress, 


.  IM  oil  farm , 

5?oaa  loaf  of  bread. 

Surely  we  have  had  enough  of  taxes. 

8toce  the  war  we  have  amde  hMBs  aad 
gifts  to  f<veign  natlona  aatoaBltBc  to 
over  $35,000,000,000.  Theao  MMona  buy 
in  coonpeUttoa  wuh  the  »«m«— i.  and 
with  your  money  drtre  the  prtee  np.  In 
Goremment.  iBtng  your 
I  enters  into  eompetitton  ertth 
the  fiemwiej. 

The  tune  hae  arrived  for  dear  think- 
The  Mattoa  eaanot  oonttone  to  go 
into  debt.  Every  man.  woman, 
chlid  now  owes  the  Oovemment 
54310  for  debts  and  future  obligations. 
It  u  true  that  you  have  not  given  a  note 
aad  toortoage  on  your  home,  but  there  is 
a  biaaket  mortgage — a  tax  lien— en  you. 
your  children,  and  your  home.  Over 
one- half  of  all  you  eat.  drtak,  or  use  goes 
for  the  pay  mam  of  this  tax. 

How  are  we  going  to  reduce  t?T««=  ^-d 
balance  the  budget  when  the  E  e 

keeps  phmgtog  the  Natkm  doepei  mio 
debt  by  maklac  foreign  gifts?  The 
President  now  asks  for  another  $24  OCO.- 
OOO.OdO.  Bow  can  we  balance  the  iMjdg- 
et.  If  we  are  going  to  arm  half  the  rorld 
against  the  other  half?    How  i 

we  be  a  ilrst-class  nation  if  we  t-_..;...e 
to  deplete  our  raw  materials? 

We  lire  In  an  age  of  international  de- 
copdon.  We  are  infljenced  by  dlihon- 
est  propaganda  over  the  radio  and 
in  the  metropolitan  press — propaganda 
paid  for  by  grafting  ofBcials  of  fc're:?n 
govemmenL*  with  oar  taxpayers'  money. 

It  is  time  that  America  stop  bein;;  gul- 
Ub>.  In  World  Wars  1  and  n.  It  was 
"war  to  end  all  wars."  "four  freedoau." 
and  "I  say  again  and  again  aad  OfBlB 
your  aom  wU  not  be  ant  to  foreiri  bat- 
tkOeMs."  Thae  proved  an  thito  liAnaas 
false.  There  are  no  "four  freodoma"  fbr 
oay  PMple-HMI  ovon  for  our  own— and 
our  b09i  OfblB  dM  Iho  flghling  and  the 
dytag. 

After  WorM  War  n.  it  wag  **Otto  u 
ONRIU.  aad  there  vUl  be  1 1  iilldilm 
peaw."  ONMU  com  us  bUHoM,  but 
Utoro  !•  Bo  peaoo.  Then  came  the  la- 
MnMlloaal  PumI  aad  the  ZhtentoUooal 
•Mfe.  ioiBHiiO  at  Imton  Woodi  aad 
bora  at  tkimb Barton" Oaks.  Theaem* 
mtutlias  have  already  fleeced  the  .\mf  r- 
Icaa  tatpayera  of  bUboae.  and  win  fleece 
them  of  blllloM  tooro.  unkm  we  wake  up 
in  time  and  put  an  end  to  this  disastrous 
foreign  policy. 

Next  COBM  the  utten^ion  of  the  recip- 
rocal trade  agraflugnto.  ThU  attire  ex- 
penes  of  the  Aamtaan  farmer  and 
laborer.  Then  came  the  British  gift  of 
$4,400,000,000.  and  the  eancellati -m  of 
$34.000jlltJiO  that  sbo  awed  us.  Each 
i^nd  every  one  of  these  acts  aas  to  pro- 
duce lasOng  peace. 

Tet,  in  spite  of  these  false  asser-ions 
we  are  to  a  worse  mesa  than  ever  bi.'f  ore. 
We  are  now  placuod  with  the  ^.ty^mn 
plan.  Thi.*  plan  is  simply  another  gift 
mostly  to  Britain.  When  we  made  her 
the  other  loan.  &he  promised  that  It 
would  last  3  years.  However.  Wall 
Street,  and  her  own  muItlmillior.aires 
got  away  with  that  S3.75  000  000  In  1 
year.  So  Wall  Street  and  the  British 
hatched  the  Marshall  plan. 

There  are  some  who  say  they  are  not 
Intereeted  In  poMilcs.  but  intelligent  peo- 
ple know  that  everything  in  America  is 
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IB  politics.  The  housewife,  when  ehe 
cannot  get  meat,  sugar,  wearing  apparel, 
or  other  necessities  of  life  except  at  ex- 
orbitant prices,  knows  that  this  is  the  re- 
sult of  our  erroneous  foreign  policy. 

When  the  veteran  cannot  get  a  home, 
or  building  material  to  build  one.  he 
knows  that  the  shortage  is  due  to  our 
foreign  bureaucratic  bungling.  When 
the  American  farmer  cannot  get  Imple- 
ments with  which  to  produce  crops,  he 
knows  that  these  implements  are  in  in- 
ternational politics. 

We  know  that  these  shortages — the 
hlKh  cost  of  living— are  due  to  the  fact 
that  much  of  America's  needed  goods 
are  on  the  ocean.  We  know  that  these 
goods  are  liousht  by  foreign  nations  with 
our  taxpayers'  money.  This  is  the  re- 
sult of  our  Government's  foreign  policy. 
We  know  that  America  is  being  sold 
short.  Americans  forgotten— foreigners 
preferred. 

I  repeat  that  the  time  has  come  thai 
we  take  care  of  our  own  people  flrst.  and 
then,  out  of  our  surpluses,  and  not  out  of 
our  necessities,  take  care  of  others. 

Let  us  give  a  living  annual  wage  to 
common  labor  on  the  American  stand- 
ard, and  ultimately  abolish  slums.  There 
must  be  an  economic  floor  below  which  no 
human  being  Is  permitted  to  fall. 

Let  us  give  to  labor  employment  as- 
surance  rather  than  unemployment  in- 
surance. To  insure  idleness  is  economic 
waste.  We  must  make  It  possible  for  all 
able-bodied  men  and  women  to  labor  and 
to  provide  themselves  with  food.  fuel. 
doihlng.  and  shelter.  We  must  make  it 
/POOrfMe  for  the  j-outh  of  tliis  Nation  to 
become  self-supporting. 

Let  us  give  cost  of  production  to  the 
farmer  for  that  part  of  his  products  do- 
mestically oonsumod.  We  mvi.st  preserve 
and  protect  the  domwtic  market  for  ag- 
riculture, industry,  commerce,  and  la- 
bor. We  must  prohibit  imporUtion  of 
agricultural  or  industrial  pioducu  until 
a  prtto  equal  to  the  cost  of  productiooon 
lueh  OomesUc  products  has  boon 
iMched.  We  must  p'X)lcct  Amertcan 
piodUMrs  from  the  manipulation  of  for- 
eign exchange,  and  from  all  raw  mate- 
rials and  manufaciuiTd  goods,  produced 
abroad  by  labor  I  vlng  below  the  Amcri- 
eta  sundard. 

Thore  must  be  an  Intelligent  old-age 
compensation:  security  from  want.  Any 
person  who  has  worked  from  the  ages  of 
20  to  60  has  produce<<  enough  wealth  to 
last  for  life.  If  such  a  person  finds  hlm- 
ieU  in  financial  distress  and  without  the 
means  of  a  comfortable  livelihood,  then 
it  Is  because  society  appropriated  the 
wealth  he  created.  Therefore  it  is  so- 
ciety's duty  to  protect  such  a  person  from 
want. 

We  must  also  resurrect,  protect,  and 
promote  individual  enterprise.  We  must 
give  to  small  business  a  square  deal,  not 
a  New  Deal  with  stacked  cards,  points. 
and  loaded  dice. 

We  must  never  forget  that  veterans 
come  first.  It  is  the  d-ity  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  see  that  the  veterans  are  put 
Into  th^'  same  position  as  they  would 
have  been  in  if  they  had  never  been  in- 
ducted  Into  the  armed  forces. 

We   must   rewrite   and   simplify   our 
whole  tax  system.    We  must  protect  pri- 
vate property  and  enterprise  from  con- 
xcrv— App. — ao4 


fiscation  by  taxation.  We  must  protect 
small  business  and  Inaivldual  enterprise 
by  elimlnaUng  the  economical  domina- 
tion of  corporate  monopoly.  Property 
rights  are  but  human  rights  when  rightly 
distributed. 

In  conclusion,  may  I  warn  you  that 
there  are  other  dangers  that  confront  us 
besides  Communist.*:.  The  international 
gang  that  is  depleting  our  Nation  of  its 
natural  resources  for  a  profit  is  just  as 
dangerous  to  our  future  well-being  as  the 
Communists.  Let  us  get  nd  of  both  of 
these  elements  by  merciless  publicity. 
Then  communism  and  internationalism 
will  have  lost  their  charm. 

The  way  to  get  rid  of  communism  is 
for  all  branches  of  our  Oovemment  to 
again  observe  the  Constitution — the 
Constitution  that  protects  minorities  and 
the  unfortunate  from  unwarranted  per- 
secution in  the  name  of  prosecution. 

I  repeat  the  time  has  come  to  build 
America  strong.  In  place  of  the  Mar- 
shall plan,  let  us  return  to  the  George 
Washington  plan.  It  worked  for  over 
150  years.  It  built  the  most  powerful 
and  most  prosperous  Nation  on  earth. 
It  did  not  sponsor  squandering  our 
wealth  in  a  futile  attempt  to  buy  foreign 
friends  with  American  dollars. 

The  time  has  come  for  Congress  and 
the  American  people  to  repurllate  these 
actions  that  verge  on  treason,  not  only  to 
America  but  to  the  world.  The  time  has 
come  to  stop  blindly  following  bbnd 
leadership. 

No.  1  Citizen  of  the  Peace 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LYNDON  B.  JOHNSON 

or    TKXAS 

IN  THI  UOU8X  OF  IUEPRBSSNTATIVB8 

T/»ar«l<JV.  April  J.  Hit 
Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.    Mr.  Speak- 
er, it  has  been  weU  tald.  "You  ran  take 
the  boy  out  of  the  country,  but  you  can  t 
take  the  country  out  of  the  boy." 

I  know  that  is  true.  Thirty-nine  years 
RRo  I  was  born  on  a  farm  In  central  Texas 
aud  there  I  grew  to  manhood,  working. 
as  all  farm  boys  do.  In  the  day-to-day 
chores  of  farm  life— milking  cows,  chop- 
ping cotton,  helping  dip  the  cattle. 

The  pa.sslnp  years  have  not  erased  the 
memory  of  that  farm  life  with  Its  bless- 
ings and  its  many  perplexing  woes.  For 
that,  I  shall  be  eternally  thankful. 

Frankly,  my  first-hand  acquaintance 
with  farm  life  has  made  me  a  better  Rep- 
resentative of  the  people  during  my  11 
years  In  Congress.  Only  a  man  who  has 
lived  the  farm  life,  who  has  depended 
upon  the  soU  for  his  liveJihood  through 
lean  years  and  bountiful  years,  can  fully 
appreciate  the  wants  and  needs  of  the 
farmer. 

THE    HOPB8   or   THE   CHHISTIAI*    WORLO 

Today,  more  than  ever  before.  It  is 
urgent  that  the  problems  of  the  farmer 
be  understood  by  men  In  high  office.  The 
farmer  Is  the  No.  1  citizen  of  the  peace. 
Upon  the  output  of  the  farmers  of  Amer- 
ica rest  the  hopes  of  the  ChrisUan  world 
for  a  lasting  peace. 

To  understand  this— to  comprehend 
the  supreme  Importance  of  the  farms  In 


the  world  today— let  us  look  for  a  mo- 
ment at  the  world  around  us.    Let  us  see 

what  is  happening  in  Europe,  in  Asia, 
in  the  whole  world. 

In  Europe,  an  old  familiar  picture  Is 
taking  shape  once  more.    The  title  has 
changed,  the  characters  are  different — 
but  the  plot  is  the  same.    One  after  an- 
other of  the  small  nations  of  that  un- 
happy continent  have  fallen  prey  to  the 
vengeful  vultures  of  the  Kremlin.    Bul- 
garia.   Yugosla\1a.    Rumania.    Albania, 
and  C2echoslo\'akia  have  fallen.     Pin- 
land.  Sweden,  and  Norway  rest  uneasily 
on  the  brink  of  terror.    Only  last  winter. 
a  bare  16  votes  kept  Prance  free  of  the 
clutches     of     Communist     domination. 
A  titanic  effort  will  be  necessai-y  to  save 
Italy  from  the  onward  march  of  Moscow. 
We   have   seen   that    pattern   before. 
Hardly  a  decade   ago  the  same  tragic 
routine  was  being  enacted  by  Hitler  and 
his  legions.     Now,  Stalin  has  replaced 
der  fuehrer,  and  the  mustached  man  In 
the   Kremlin    is    repeating,   chapter    by 
chapter,  verse  by  verse,  the  Nasi  pat- 
tern of  domination. 

The  red  hands  of  communism  are 
reaching  out  for  the  throat  of  freedom 
around  the  globe — in  Europe,  in  China, 
in  South  America,  and  even  in  our  land. 
Can  an  honest  man  doubt  what  l.<!  In 
store  for  u.«,  If  we  repeat  the  mistakes 
that  led  us  Into  World  War  I  and  World 
War  n?  I  think  not.  The  hand  of  the 
future  Is  written  plainly  on  the  wall  for 
all  to  see.  If  we  Ignore  the  warning,  this 
time  our  mistake  may  well  be  fatal. 

What  was  our  mistake  la.st  time — and 
the  time  before  that?  What  blunder 
was  It  that  pushed  us  Into  two  world 
wars  and  cost  us  a  terrible  price?  It  was 
the  blunder  of  doing  too  little,  too  late. 
We  li.Ntened  to  those  men— the  Bryaaa, 
the  CouRhllns,  the  America  Flmtera— 
who  shouted.  "Dcm't  follow  the  warmon- 
gers, don't  draft  our  boys,  don't  strength- 
en America's  military  forcoa." 

In  World  Wai  I.  the  Kaiser  heard  thoee 
cries  and  beUeved  America  would  not 
challense  \h\%  march  to  worM  power,  lb 
World  War  II.  Hitler  and  Htrohtto  liobffi 
thoee  eamf  cries  and  continued  wlthihelr 
war-making. 

Mtmsi*  rtaiimM  KasAimM  now 
Now.  again,  the  America  Plrster*  and 
th»'  Russia  Plrstors  are  raising  their 
voices  and  screaming.  "Warmonger."  «t 
those  who  would  make  thl."^  Nation  strong. 
If  we  listen  again,  we  can  surely  expect 
to  pay  with  our  lives  for  our  folly. 

I.  for  one,  do  not  believe  the  people  of 
this  country  Intend  to  repeat  the  mis- 
takes of  World  War  I  and  World  War  II, 
The  world  has  changed  a  lot  since  1918 
and  since  1941 — our  people  have  learned 
much.  They  have  grown  wiser  and  more 
mature  and  they  do  not  Intend  to  follow 
the  Irresponsible  clowns  this  time. 

Yes.  I  have  a  great  faith  in  the  people 
of  America.  This  time.  I  believe  the 
people  are  ready  and  anxious  to  do  what 
is  neces.sary  to  win  the  peace.  What  they 
most  want— and  most  desperately  need- 
is  leadership— strong,  courageous,  and 
active  leadership  by  men  who  can  get  the 
Job  done. 

How  then  does  the  farmer  fit  Into  this 
picture?  As  I  said  earlier,  the  farmer  Is 
the  No.  1  citizen  of  the  peace.    His  role. 
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cannot  be  overemphasiaed.    Let 


^v• 


abundance  and  profiting  more  every  day 
because  of  this  program. 

Next,  there  was  the  problem  of  rural 
electrification.  When  I  came  to  Con- 
gress, nearly  every  city  in  Texas,  large 
and  small,  was  almost  completely  light- 
ed. The  city  dwellers  enjoyed  the  bene- 
fits of  electric  current,  but  the  fanners 
did  not.  Only  3  percent  of  the  farmers 
had  electric  lights. 
r\iM  roLKS  Bssnvs  SAifi  coMrom  as  crrr 


people  were   left   hungry   and 

and  without  hope  by  the  ravages 

Communism    has    sought    to 

Jpon  these  miseries,  by  promising 

a  id  delivering  nothing  except  ter- 

muder.  and  suMiression. 

Demccracys  only  hope  is  to  provide 

tian  promises,  more  than  empty 

1  Qore  than  stiff-necked  diplomacy. 

lacy  must  roll  up  its  sleeves  and 

'  ?ork— answering  the  cries  of  the 

with  food,  replacing  desolation 

ct  nstruction.  replying  to  hcpeless- 

wi  ii  a  new  and  active  faith 

The   :ey  to  the  future  is  food,  for  food 

will  suijely  win  the  peace. 

TIIX   ABSCNAL   OF   PKACC 

arms  nf  America  are  the  arsenal 
This  must  be  recognized  by  all. 
armer  is  tied  in  red  tape,  if  he  is 
disregarded,  or  kicked  around — 
I  smetlmes  has  been  In  the  past — 
be  Impossible  for  him  to  produce 
we  must  have  to  win  the  peace, 
been  my  experience  in  the  past 
farmer  receives  more  promises — 
proof — than  any  other  segment 
pcpuiation.     He  needs  more  than 
now.    He  needs  action.    Prom- 
t  dam  gullies  and  prevent  the 
washing  away.    Promises  don't 
the  current  for  electric  lishts  in 
i  omes.    Promises  don't  keep  farm 
ligh. 
I  first  came  to  Congress,  the 
central  Te.xas  was  being  wasted 
away.    The  soil  was  at  the 
of  the  elements.    Farmers  in  the 
ill  lived  in  darkness,  with  their 
ht  supplied  by  flickering  kerosene 
Prices  were  low  and  the  future 
Even  If  a  man  raised  a  re- 
crop,  the  untopped  roads  made 
to  get  the  produce  to  market, 
farmers  did  not  need  promises — 
nteded  action.    That  is  why.  when  I 
Coagress.  I  devoted  my  greatest 
toward  serving  the  farmer,  to- 
making  hbt  lot  better,  his  standard 
his  future  brighter, 
head  of  the  list  I  placed  soil  con- 
A  farmer  is  no  richer  than  the 
farms.    The  soil  is  our  God-given 
given   to   us    to   use    for   our 
or  waste  to  our  eternal  loss. 
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the   beginning.   I   have   fought 

aho  sought  to  limit  the  Govern- 

soil  conservation  work.    I  knew 

the  farmer  was  given  a  little  help, 

-_  do  the  Job  himself,  and  do  It 

The  farmers  of  the  Tenth  District 

farmers  of  Texas  have  proved 

.   Today.  Texas  farmers  are  sav- 

soil.  enriching  it.  increasing  its 


I.  for  one.  could  not  accept  the  idea 
that  farm  folks  must  live  in  darkness  and 
discomfort,  while  city  people  enjoy  the 
benefits  of  our  modem  civilization.  The 
farmer  is  the  foundation  of  our  Nation. 
He  mtust  not  be  treated  as  a  second-rate 
citizen. 

So  I  pledged  myself  to  work  for  the 
day  when  lights  would  bum  in  every  rural 
home  In  my  district.  We  dammed  the 
Colorado.  We  turned  its  floods  Into  elec- 
tric current.  Today  we  have  made  avail- 
able lights  for  the  farm  boys  and  girls 
of  central  Texas  to  study  by.  There  is 
electric  current  to  do  the  work  for  the 
farm  wives  and  mothers,  to  help  the 
farmer  increa.se  his  yield  and  increase  his 
income. 

I  am  proud  of  that  accomplishment. 
But  I  shall  not  be  satisfied  until  every 
farmer  in  Texas  who  wants  lights  can 
have  them. 

KXXPINO   TXMU   PBZCSS   UP 

Conserving  the  soil  and  lighting  the 
homes.  Important  though  It  is.  is  just 
part  of  the  Job  the  farmers  need  done 
for  them  by  their  Representatives.  The 
farmer— more  than  any  other  producer 
in  our  society— is  at  the  mercy  of  a  some- 
times ruthless,  always  unpredictable, 
market  situation. 

He  gambles  his  life's  saving  to  raise  a 
crop,  because  the  Nation  must  have  food. 
But  if  the  market  drops,  he  loses  every- 
thing, while  the  market  speculators,  the 
middlemen,  and  other  officials  who  never 
leave  their  air-condltioned  ofDces  make 
a  profit. 

That  is  why  I  have  always  supported 
a  strong  price-support  program  for  the 
farmers'  crops.  It  is  the  least  we  can 
do  to  give  the  farmer  the  buying  power— 
the  guaranteed  income — he  must  have  to 
continue  as  a  fundamental  part  of  our 
society. 

It  is  particularly  Important  now— In 
the."*c  times  of  high  prices — that  the  farm 
price  support  program  remain  strong. 
I  have  fought,  and  will  continue  to  fight, 
efforts  to  cut  price  supports.  To  cut 
those  .supports  would  be  like  cuttinq 
away  the  underpinnings  of  our  whole 
economic  structure. 

A  BLACK -TOP  BOAO  TO  IVIBT    HOMI 

After  all  these  things  have  been  done 
for  the  farmer,  one  more  thing  is  vitally 
Important:  roads  If  the  farm  family 
cannot  travel  easily  and  in  all  weather  to 
market,  to  church,  to  .school,  then  it  does 
not  have  and  cannot  have  its  fair  share 
of  prosperity. 

My  goal  has  been  to  see  a  black -top 
road  built  to  serve  every  farm  family— 
not  merely  for  my  district,  but  for  the 
whole  SUte  and  Nation.  I  cast  my  vote 
in  1945  for  legislation  insuring  that  for 
every  2  miles  of  main-line  highways  built 


with  Federal  funds  there  would  be  1 
mile  of  farm  road.s— good,  all-weather, 
black-top  road.s — built  in  the  rural  ar"j»s. 

That  is  not  enough.  There  is  more  to 
be  done.  But  I  am  proud  tSiat  we  are 
taking  this  stop  in  the  riEht  dirccMon. 

These  have  been  my  principal  goals  as 
a  Congre.ssman.  representing  a  district 
of  the  people  I  know  best— the  farmers. 
Throughout  my  service  in  public  offlce. 
I  intend  to  keep  these  goals  uppermost  in 
my  actions. 

Now.  more  than  ever  before.  It  is  Im- 
perative that  this  country  devote  its  en- 
ergies unsparingly  to  bettering  the  life  cf 
the  farmer — increasing  his  productive- 
ness, increasing  his  reward,  improving 
his  future.  We  must  not  forget  that  the 
peace  will  be  won  on  the  farms  of  Amer- 
ica. We  must  always  remember  that  the 
farmer  is  the  foundation  of  our  free- 
dom— the  No.  1  citizen  of  the  peace. 


Reduction  of  Cost  of  GoYemmdit 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ROY  0.  WOODRUFF 

or    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESBNTA'nVES 

Mmdat.  May  24.  1948 

Mr.  W^OODRUFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  press  release 
by  Hon.  Samuel  B.  Pettengill: 

D.NCLI   SAVI.    TOU'BK    NEXT 

United  States  Steel,  General  Electric,  Weat- 
Ingbcuae.  EencUz.  and  aome  other  con-'.punies. 
have  announced  price  reductions  on  many 
itema  affecting  the  cost  of  living.  This  seems 
to  b«  an  honest  effort  to  stop  the  Inflation 
spiral  by  men  who  are  In  a  position  to  do 
something  about  It.  WlU  their  action  be 
followed  by  others?  * 

Uncle  Sam.  youTe  next.  Are  you  going  to 
cut  the  price  of  government? 

Whatever  private  persona  may  do  will  be 
worth  little  ualesa  government — the  biggest 
spender  and  waster  of  all— cuu  Its  erst* 
And  not  only  the  Federal,  but  State  and  Iccsl 
governments  as  well.  You  can  get  a  gov- 
ernment bulletin  on  every  subject,  exccpi  on 
how  to  reduce  the  cos»  of  government 

Let  s  face  the  fncis.  United  States  Gov- 
ernment bonds — which  are  still  the  b«t  se- 
curities In  the  world— would  probably  go  be- 
low par  right  now  except  for  artificial  price 
support. 

Senator  Habit  Btbd.  of  Virginia,  quotes 
Mr.  Allan  Sproul.  president  of  the  Pederal 
nwsi  u  Bank  of  New  York,  as  fellows:  "With- 
out oar  support  (Federal  Reserve  System) 
under  present  conditions,  nlmcst  any  sale  of 
Government  bonds,  undertaken  for  whatever 
purpose,  laudable  or  otherwise,  would  be  like- 
ly to  find  an  almost  bottomless  market  on 
the  first  day  support  was  withdrawn  '  Sena- 
tor Btbd  adds;  "This  mtut  X>t  considered  an 
alarming  statement." 

Our  national  debt  Is  greater  than  the  com- 
bined debt  of  all  other  natlcnsttn  the  work! 
Last  year.  Government  cost  us  t9  000  OCO.OOO 
more  than  food.    Government  waste  U  every- 
where.    Here  are  some  samples. 

The  United  States  Peat  OfBce  Department 
lost  $300,000,000  last  year.  The  loss  Is 
charged  to  you. 

The  Government  has  Uquldeted  the  Jersey 
nunalBBrti  project.  Houses  costing  920.000 
w««  soM  as  low  as  «a  JOO.  The  Ices  Is  charged 
to  you. 


ll 


The  Government  buys  potatoes  at  a  cost, 
with  freight.  oX  M  a  bag  and  sells  them  for 
1  cent  a  bag. 

Comptroller  General  Lindsay  Warren,  the 
sleepless  watchdog  of  the  dollar.  reporU: 
"We  have  developed  an  extravagant  hodge- 
podge of  duplications.  Inefficiencies .  and  In- 
consUtencles  •  •  •  75  different  bureaus 
Bn(f  agencies  connected  with  transportation. 
16  dealing  with  public  housing,  14  with 
foresUy.   64    with    gathering   statistics." 

The  taxes  to  support  this  crawling  heap  of 
bureaucrats  make  ail  prices  rise — including 
the  price  of  homes.  So  the  administration 
goes  In  for  public  housing  and  00-perceut 
loans. 

With  Government  bonds  on  as  thin  lee  as 
Is  Indicated  atxave,  the  administration  pro- 
poses to  extend  social  security.  This  In  the 
face  of  the  fact  that  every  social-security 
card  has  already  lost  nearly  half  of  Its  value 
since  1040. 

Having  bled  the  States  white  by  Federal 
taxes  taken  from  them,  the  administration 
proposes  "Federal  aid"  for  education,  hous- 
ing health,  etc.  The  soclallsu  and  polUl- 
clana  cry  for  more  of  the  sovereign  cure — 
spending. 

It  Is  shocking  that  In  the  prosperous  period 
from  1940  to  1947.  the  number  of  persons 
getting  public  assistance  has  gone  up  and  up 
Public  relief  has  become  big  business. 

Who  will  drive  the  money-changers  from 
the  temple?  Where  Is  the  Andrew  Jackson 
who  paid  off  the  last  penny  of  debt?  Where 
Is  the  Grover  Cleveland  who  vetoed  hun- 
dreds of  bUls  that  robbed  the  public  till? 

SAMxnx   B.   PrrTENGIU.. 


Public  Housing 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  J.  SPARKMAN 

or   ALABAMA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  May  24  (legislative  day  of 
Thursday.  May  20).  1948 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  the 
housing  bill  which  the  Senate  passed 
some  time  ago  is  apparently  stalled.  The 
New  York  Herald  Tribune  of  today  has 
In  it  a  very  fine  editorial  entitled  "Stalled 
Housing  Bill."  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  the  editorial  printed  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record,  together  with  a 
news  story  from  the  Detroit  News  entitled 
"Public  Housing  Barred  by  House  GOP 
Chiefs."  and  an  article  entitled  "Public 
Housing :  Congre.«;.s  Is  Expected  To  Reject 
It  in  Late  Gesture  to  Economy,"  pub- 
lished In  the  Wall  Street  Journal  of  May 
24.  1948. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 

and  articles  were  ordered  to  be  printed 

In  the  Record,  as  follows: 

I  Prom  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune  of  May 

34,  1948] 

Thi  Stalled  Housing  Bill 

After  less  than  3  weeks  of  hearings  in  the 
Hoiise  Banking  Committee,  the  Taft-EUen- 
der- Wagner  housing  bill  is  stalled  again.  Ac- 
cording to  the  House  schedule  It  should  now 
be  on  the  floor.  Instead,  a  muggy  atmos- 
phere of  silence  prevails,  rumors  of  compro- 
mise are  heard,  and  the  suspicion  Is  growing 
that  this  promising  and  badly  needed  bUl 
will  be  biu-led  in  committee.  Tliat  U  pre- 
cisely what  happened  3  years  ago  when  Chair- 
man Wouxrrr  of  the  House  Banking  Commit- 
tee first  played  his  dog-in-the-manger  role. 
Today  the  consequences  and  penuUles  of  ob- 
structionism are  far  greater. 


In  the  4-year-long  effort  to  establish  a  com- 
promise national  ijouslng  policy,  the  strong 
bipartisan  support  this  bill  has  enlisted 
emerges  as  Its  unique  characteristic.  The 
principal  Senate  vote  on  the  bUl  saw  34  Re- 
publicans and  25  Democrats  on  one  side,  and 
18  Republicans  and  17  Democrats  on  the 
other.  Both  parties  shared  In  writing  the 
bill  and  debating  It.  Yet  the  penalty  of  bi- 
partisanship Is  the  reluctance  of  party  lead- 
ers on  either  side  to  give  the  bUl  strong  party 
support.  Fearful  of  accentuating  divisions 
within  parties,  leadership  has  found  refuge 
In  a  do-nothing  attitude.  In  dodging  and 
weaving  to  keep  out  of  the  spotlight  public 
Interest  has  thrown  on  the  measure.  The 
pwtcnt  reward  In  politically  uncertain  urban 
regions  has  not  yet  sUongly  attracted  either 
party. 

At  a  sUlemate.  the  attention  of  the  bill's 
supporters  turns  logically  to  the  discharge 
petition,  now  circulating  In  the  House,  that 
has  enlisted  more  than  a  hundred  of  the  318 
signatures  that  are  needed  to  get  the  bUl  onto 
the  floor.  Certainly  If  the  Hcu&e  committee 
does  not  act  on  the  bUl.  the  signatures  on 
this  discharge  petition  will  be  the  sole  means 
of  separating  the  bill's  friends  from  its  ene- 
mies. As  we  count  It  up.  there  are  a  con- 
siderable number  of  Representatives  in  the 
House  who  would  do  well  to  consider  this  un- 
equivocal method  of  announcing  their  inten- 
tion of  supporting  the  bill.  They  should  de- 
clare themselves  now. 

I  From  the  Detroit  News  of  May  21.  19481 

PtTBUc  Housing  Barred  bt  House  GOP  Chuts 

(By  Blair  Moody) 

Washington.  May  20  —The  House  Repub- 
lican leadership  has  decided  to  kill  the  con- 
troversial $6,500,000,000  public-housing  sec- 
tion of  the  Taft-Ellender-Wagner  bill. 

This  was  revealed  by  one  of  the  leaders, 
who  said  a  polite  ultimatum  will  be  pre- 
sented today  to  Senator  Taft  (Republican), 
Ohio,  chief  Senate  backer  of  the  housing 
measure. 

Taft  will  be  given  the  alternative  of  ac- 
cepting a  bill  without  public  housing  or  see- 
ing the  whole  measure  killed.  This  would 
also  mean  the  end  of  FHA-lnsured  mort- 
gages and  provision  for  cooperative  financing 
of  veterans'  homes.  These  powers  have 
already  expired. 

WAIT   TAFT   RIACnON 

The  decision  to  slough  public  housing  was 
made  at  a  meeting  late  Wednesday,  attended 
by  Speaker  Joe  Maktin,  Majority  Leader  Hal- 
LBCK,  and  Representative  Wolcott  (Republi- 
can). Michigan,  chairman  of  the  House 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee,  which  has 
charge  of  the  legislation. 

How  Taft  will  react  Is  not  known.  The 
Senate,  under  his  leadership,  refused  to  ac- 
cept a  House  bill  extending  the  FHA -mort- 
gage sections  of  the  bill  alone. 

One  Hotiae  leader  said  he  thought  Taft 
would  surrender  the  public-housing  program 
for  which  he  has  been  fightUig  for  months, 
and  which  has  been  the  basis  of  bitter  politi- 
cal criticism  of  him  within  hU  own  party, 
•nils  also  has  been  a  major  share  of  Taft'b 
claim  to  as  great  or  greater  "liberalism"  than 
Harold  E.  Stassen  and  other  Republican 
Presidential  candidates. 

libebals  mat  bebxl 

Taft  has  Indicated  to  both  Martin  and 
Haixick  that  he  would  rather  have  what  he 
can  get  than  no  bUl  at  all,  one  Republican 
said.  He  added,  however,  that  other  Re- 
publicans In  the  Senate,  nc^tably  the  New 
England  liberals.  Flandcbs,  Republican,  of 
Vermont  and  Tcbet,  Republican,  of  New 
Hampshire,  might  raise  the  roof. 

One  of  the  heaviest  lobbies  ever  put  on  in 
Congress  has  been  fighting  the  measure  ever 
since  Tatt  first  brought  forward  the  public 
housing  features  3  years  ago.  Real  estate 
interests  are  generally  credited  w.tb  great  in- 


fluence wttb  several  members  of  the  House 
Banking  Committee,  which  can  bottle  up  the 
measure. 

A  rouaterlobby  was  put  on.  led  by  vet- 
erans' organizations  and  the  mayors  of  a 
number  fo  Important  clUes.  Including  Mayor 
Van  Antwerp,  of  Detroit.  The  committee 
turned  a  cold  shoulder  to  the  pleas  of  Van 
Antwerp  and  others  that  the  housing  short- 
age Is  the  No.  1  problem  of  their  com- 
munities. 

nvR  hundred  thousand  units  sought 
As  it  passed  the  Senate,  the  t>lll  carries 
funds  for  construction  of  500.000  public 
housing  imits  over  5  years,  including  ICO.OOO 
In  the  first  year.  It  also  Includes  less  con- 
troversial features  to  continue  the  Govern- 
ment-backed financing  for  private  building. 
Taft  and  other  public  housing  advocates, 
say  that  private  buUding  has  found  no  way 
to  construct  houses  or  apartments  at  a  cost 
low  enough  to  be  rentable  by  the  lowest- 
Income  groups. 

Representative  Wolcott.  after  the  meeting 
with  Martin  and  Halleck,  said  the  "baste 
difference  between  the  Senate  and  House  lies 
In  the  fact .  that  the  Senate  Is  concerned 
about  the  long-range  problem  while  the 
House  wants  to  centralize  on  licking  the 
present  emergency. ' 

The  public-housing  program  Is  easentlally 
a  long-term  proposition,  Wolcott  said. 

[From  the  Wall  Sueet  Journal  of  May  34, 
19481 

Public  Roitsing — Congress  Is  Ezpbcted  To 
Reject  It.  in  Late  Gesture  to  Economy — 
Hottse  GOP  Leaders  Think  Taft  Will 
AcBEX.  To  Save  Remainder  or  His  Bill — 
But  That's  Expensive.  Too 

(By  W.  C   Bryant) 
Washington.— It  looks  as  If  the  bousing 
indtistry  will  stay  In  private  hands. 

Republican  policymakers  In  the  House  feel 
pretty  certain  they  have  stopped  the  Federal 
Government  from  launching  a  big  public 
housing  program. 

This  public  dwelling  scheme,  whereby 
Uncle  Sam  would  help  provide  6CO.0OO  dwell- 
ings for  low-Income  families,  is  one  feature 
of  the  so-called  Taft-Ellender-Wagner  hoiu- 
tng  bill.  It  passed  the  Senate  last  mouth. 
and  Is  pending  now  In  the  House  Banking 
Committee. 

If  the  OOP  leaders  are  right,  they  have 
headed  off  a  proposal  that  would  cost  tax- 
payer- over  $350,000,000  a  year  for  decades  to 
come.  To  achieve  this,  however,  they  are 
willing  to  accept  other  provisions  of  the  same 
bill  that  provide  Federal  Insurance  for  home 
mortgages,  a  government  guarantee  of  mini- 
mum returns  on  privately-owned  apartments, 
and    special    aid    for    rural    home    builders. 

PARLEY   IN   PRKACT 

These  lawmakers  pin  their  hopes  on  a  se- 
ries of  conferences  between  Senator  Robbbt 
Taft  and  Chairman  Jesse  Wolcoit.  Bepubli- 
can,  of  Michigan,  of  the  House  Banking  Com- 
mittee. The  first  of  these  private  meetings 
has  already  taken  place. 

Mr.  Wolcott  will  bead  the  House  conferees, 
after  this  legislation  paases  the  House  and 
goes  to  a  compromising  parley  between  the 
two  chambers.  Senator  Taft  will  not  be  a 
conferee,  but.  as  author  and  prtncipai  backer 
of  the  bill,  he  will  have  great  influence  babtad 
the  scenes. 

The  House  leaders  do  not  expect  Mr.  Tarr 
to  renege  on  his  support  for  subsidized  pub- 
lic housing,  which  be  believes  is  the  only  way 
to  provide  satisfsctory  dwellings  to  the  low- 
est-Income group.  But  alier  the  first  meet- 
ing, they  feel  pretty  sure  he  wUl  agree  at 
the  last  minute  to  accept  a  truncated  Imub- 
Ing  bUl  in  order  to  save  lU  life.  The  Boom 
won't  pass  the  bill  untU  next  montto.  and  tt 
could  easily  die  in  the  last-minutc  niik  for 
adjournment  unless  be  docs 
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rMlly  kt  tUkk*  in  the  Wocrorr- 

ttutn  )utt  tb*  publtc-bous- 
ol  una  bill.     Th«  td'.iu  rtpra- 


OOP   fffforta 

turn  bav* 

lU    b«t«*«D 

OB  piwelMiy  »b«r« 

I  aajr  1mv«  bMn  atirrvd  bjr  Um 

•Ivw   tjM    OUMT 

I  to  9tn  tamMOjaoa  from  ■  Mil 

If  pro)«ctt. 

oppc«ta«  ociMr 

t0  tad   tlM 


tnf  Um  dapuMinn  bu  p«nnltt«d  famlllea 
to  b*  mov«d  oat  of  tlums  and  rabouMd  at 
rvnta  wUhtn  th*Ur  means.  Tbe  8«n»U  com- 
■Uttea  that  flrat  apftvnd  lb«  l*KUlat»on 
«Md  a  alldcrula  and  «MM  tmt  with  a  proe- 
'^■tinf^  tlwt  "tb*  total  cart  to  tb«  Oovam- 
mcot  at  taktnc  •  lo«-t»eoia«  tmmUy  Irom 
tb«  aluma  and  pfwrldtof  It  wWl  a  dfPt 
bom*  for  an  mUrt  y^u  baa  aaMMOtad  to 

In  attcmptlBfl  t9  tSMd  off  public  boualos. 
Mr.  Wotrcrr  mwt  ■— Ifd  «ttb  •om*  rabata 
n  bio  own  nalu.  Wban  tba  Mil  «aa  nrat 
MfarNd  to  bli  oomntttaa.  matnban  wbo 
raarad  ba  wotild  bottta  It  up  tadatattalr.  tot 
tip  a  patltloa  to  dtacbarpa  Um  tBlinlttaa 
7  aU  raapoMMlMt  for  tlM  MM.  MM  tkay 
avaeaadMi  tba  Mtt.  n09U  wHM  Ma  p«Mtr 
ll.  .)«•,  would  hava  baab  brou«ht 

on    ...~    tUMM  %Dnt      two  RapuMtctn- 

Mr   WotcoTTa  commit taa  war*  amonc 

tboaa  at«ntn«  tbla  docunwttt 

NavarthvlvMi,  llM  OOT  chi#ftaina  faal 
auia  Uwjr  «mi  oiM-wblt  th^  --;^im 
fOTMi.  irillt  Mf  tad  paaa 
OfWii— bt  aaiiwililP  proYiaioD,  mi  »•• 
H  thfotlfll  OM  ■MHt'CMMM*  Mn* 
Tbay  fa«l  ■«•  aur*  nt  «Ma  mm* 


privately  to  encouraca  oyarator  raaiatanra  to 
tba  coda  and  congraaalnnal  Inaction  la.  bow- 
•»er.  not  covered  by  the  Interview.  It  la  clear, 
however,  that  tba  code  haa  had  an  anemy  on 
the  tnaida  from  lU  beginning. 

It  ia  wortb  racatltnc  at  tbu  point  that  tba 
coda  waa  actually  draftad  In  final  form  by 
the  Buraau  at  Mlnaa  and  la  daacrtbad  oOctally 
aa  a  raaaowabia  coda  of  atandaitU  and  rulaa 
partblBlac  to  aafaty  eondttlona  and  ^raatloaa 
in  tba  artnaa." 

In  no  aanaa  U  it  a  UMWA  aafety  eoda, 
attbotiffb  tba  mlnara  and  tha  oparatora  both 
'  nVbMlooa.  Tba  final  draft  waa  tba 
fs  own  and  taklaaainc  it.  the  rtatement 


ZS^SSZl      <tMi  Ibaf  bavf  ftkf§9t  «!•«•  wNli  praai. 
.**yjyy-      dvnilal  aaadMMo  Tftft  Md  tMl  MM  mm 
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•  Ml  M«ia  ftMid  of  icfiaUMM  •• 
a  ioRlM  baf«>ra  ad;otM'nlliaiit, 


I!  i 


•  ilMMalglfiMfdrM  IdM 

would  HdM  di  diMii  mmm.  phi.  •»m. 
tn.ttf  Er  ilHM  tkt^mm,  m  im  nm  ?••» 
lb  *•  bill  fm§  at  Md  Moiri 
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_,  baipxttf  »'n>V'Jf^ 

_    iMUf  ft  iRlUlob  pubiu  uitiu. 
WwiPff  rMftlU.  auma  u(  the  wit- 

bla  eowuntttaa  aren't  aatuiud. 

rhey  w  int  the  Pederal  Oovernmant  to  bolp 
kupport  3.A  milllun  unita  .<nd  thuf  tneraaaa 
PvaCoM.  He  thinks  thla  Indtcatea 
11  happen  In  year*  to  come,  if  Con- 
._  er  ibarka  on  thla  aort  of  profram. 
Then  la  already  a  provlalon  in  the  bill.  too. 
for  PeOral  loana  totaling  tl.010.000.000  to 
toral  ai  tborltles  for  alum  clearance.  In  addl 
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grants    foe    publicly 


oTMXB  rrxMs  or  kx^xmbb 

bouBlng  la.  of  course,  only  one  of  the 

tba  boualng  bill  that  may  have  ex- 

ImpUcationa  for  the  taxpayer. 

lanata  wrote  in  a  ptoytrtop  tor  the 

of  Agriculture  to  wiaba  loana  up  to 

,000  over  a  4-year  period  to  farmers 

help   In    Improving    therr   bomca. 

aubatdlea  up  to  910.000.000  a  year 

who  cant  meet  even  the  duirges  of 

Ocjirernment  financing. 

urban  and  suburban   Inhabitants  the 

Housing  Administration  would  con- 

I  Insure  mortgages,  and  Investors  In 

nlta  could  apply  to  the  Pederal  Oov- 

to  guarantee  them  a  return  of  'i^* 

on  their  Investment  each  year,  plus 

t  aaaortUatlon.  until  85  percent  of 

rl^lnal  outlay  waa  paid  off. 

he  OOP  cbleftalna  may   be   willing 
such   Items.   If  they  can  get  tba 
io  gfve  up  the  public- bousing  feature. 
slone  la  not  tbe  only  argument  uaed 
public  boualng.     Real  estate  boards 
oppoae  It  on  the  grounds  it  wUl 
Pederal  Oovemment  In  du-ect  com- 
wtth  them.    In  time  of  shortagca  o€ 
matwlala.  It  wUl  divert  actirce  prod- 
private  raaldentlal  construction. 
say  It  wtU  not  balp  aotve  tbe  prea- 
abortaga  of  bowalaf  beeauaa  tbe 
miu  admittedly  won't  become  avail- 
any    numbers    until    1960    at    tbe 


buMers 


On  1  he  other  hand.  Senator  Taft  and  hie 
•uppo^ers  contend  public  houatng  buUt  dur- 


ff^Mfii  M^Mlfiftty  Cd4« 

IXTIMION  Of  KIMAIIIU 

of 

HON  MELVIN  PRICE 

»    it4.IMOt* 

IN  TUP  HOUMI  OP  PtrWWTATlVOT 

Monday.  May  24.  tiit 

Mr  PRICK  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarka  In  the 
■acoiD.  I  include  h»rrwuh  an  fdltortal 
published  In  the  Unit»-d  Mine  Workers 
Journal  of  May  15.  1948 

In  this  connection.  I  would  like  to 
adviAe  the  MembtTship  of  the  House  that 
I  have  on  the  Speakers  table  a  discharge 
petition.  No.  18.  which  would  bring  to  the 
fjoor  legislation  to  put  teeth  into  the 
Federal  mtaM  Inspection  law. 

I  am  stncoely  hopeful  that  there  will 
be  a  .sufflclent  number  of  the  Membrs  of 
f  T'  :  -.— ^  'ed  in  mine  safety  to 
tlon  and  force  this 
in  to  the  floor  for  consideration 
tx.vi.  Jie  end  of  the  present  session  of 
Congress. 

The    article    from    the    United    Mine 
Workers  Journal  follows: 
oreowrroN   to    mihi   BArrrr   coo¥   told   bt 
at;  omciAt  as  hk  Qtnra  r.\r   soll 

^  revelation  of  one  of  tbe  Import- 
ant underlying  factors  that  has  made  it  Im- 
poaalble  to  obtain  a  Pederal  mine  safety 
code  with  real  PMeral  enforcement  powers 
U  offered  by  an  Asaoclated  Press  Interview 
with  Daniel  Harrington,  recently  retired 
safety  chief  of  the  United  Statca  Bureau  of 
Mlnaa. 

In  this  Interview  sent  out  on  the  Associated 
Press  wires  May  1  and  published  by  many 
newspapers  In  tbe  ct>al  regions.  Harrington 
tfl  quoted  for  the  first  time  publicly  as  wish- 
ing to  abolish  the  present  Pidaral  Mine 
Safety  Code,  which  was  autbortaad  by  the 
1M«  and  1M7  bituminous  wage  agreementa. 

As  a  matter  of  tact,  he  has  been  oppoaed 
to  the  code  trooi  tbe  atart.  the  mtarvtaw  dls- 
doaad.  but  admitted  he  dldnt  have  the  cour- 
ts to  apeak  up  publicly  while  be  was  on  the 
ll  pay  roll.     What  be  may  have  said 


"Ovtaialf  ae  Mit  mm  b«  gCacUva  ttolsaa 

It   IMM  tlM  tniOlrtHMtgg  MMOIt  OT   ftll   Hi* 

torcMad  pan  i««    The  AdaMudirator  baapaaba 

mpi^Jti  tut  thla  firal  »tt«nint  st  a  com* 

ivc.  Indti8try-wi4e  'da  " 

Now  It  la  ravaaUd  that  tn*  bureau's  own 

safely  director,  earlainly  an  intaretited  party, 

had  auab  acrlodi  PMBtoi  rMgrvatloM  that 

It  la  avidani  hd  wa«  Id  M  poiWidd  to  give 

It  tfcd  WkiMMdrldi  •uppdri  requeetad  by  his 

■■mililMi  MM  tbe  AP  ba  Ihitika 

didwld  w  rtpldatd  by  tdtitative 
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li  in  damaiida  tur.. 

such  ••  that  which  killed  111  men  at 

tralia.  111  .  over  a  year  ago." 

This  appallingly  callous  attitude  on  the 
part  of  the  man  who  until  a  few  davs  ngo 
was  chief  of  safety  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines  is 
in  the  face  of  the  fact  that  in  1947  there  wfre 
64.165  coal  miners  killed  and  Injured  wHlIe 
working  In  the  mines  Six  major  disasters, 
including  Centralis,  trxik  a  toll  of  179  Uvea. 

And  In  a  report  to  Congreas  by  the  Bureau 
only  a  short  time  ago  covering  S  montha 
under  that  anemic,  futile  measure  Known  as 
Public  Law  328  which  was  enacted  by  Con- 
gress after  the  Centfalla  disaster,  n  law  that 
provldee  only  for  reports  but  no  Pederal 
enforcement.  It  was  stated  that  Federal  In- 
spectors had  checked  on  12.780  serious  vio- 
lations of  the  Federal  Mine  Safety  Code. 
ihe  report  further  says  that  of  this  number: 

"Action  was  not  taken  to  correct  6.040  (47 
percent)  of  the  violations:  correction  of  U44 
(11  percent)  was  leas  than  b.<ilf  completed. 
correction  of  961  (8  percent  was  more  than 
half  cooiplatad:  and  4.411  (34  percent)  vrera 
corraelad  MHiplotely." 

On  the  baata  of  slmUar  reports  from  State 
mmmg  departments.  It  was  observed  that 
tbe  Bureau  of  Mlnee  and  SUte  agenclea  are 
practically  In  agreement  that  no  action  waa 
taken  to  correct  nearly  half  the  vlolattona 
reported. 

This.  then.  Is  the  type  of  enforcement  we 
obtain  even  with  the  present  Federal  code. 
yet  Harrington  wanu  to  acrap  it  and  leave 
safety  once  more  oooiplately  at  the  mcrtry  of 
the  coal  operators.  Bean  without  a  code  and 
with  tbe  Btiiaau  restricted  to  making  aafety 
recoaunendntlaiia.  Harrington  argues.  "Ulti- 
mately moat  of  Ita  propoaala  would  be  adopted 
because  of  the  force  of  public  opinion."  The 
record  of  dead  and  maimed  mine  workers 
crlee  aloud  In  refutation  of  this  farcical  argu- 
ment. 

The  final  qtxite  from  the  Harrington  Inter- 
view Is  reallv  a  little  cem  of  burrocratlc 
thinking.     Here  It  is: 
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-When  we  have  a  code,  we  have  to  stay  In 
a  rut,  because  this  code  u  a  comprctnlae  and 
very  dlflteult  to  alter  " 

What  be  seems  to  be  objecting  to  here  te 
that  tbe  Pederal  Mine  Safety  Code  doea  aet 
aocne  atandards  and  llmiu  the  authority  of 
the  burrocrats  to  relax  them  at  the  bebeat 
of  tbe  operators. 

It  la  evident  from  tbe  Harrington  Intarvlew 
tbat,  as  tbe  mine  workers  have  long  been 
aware  and  have  repeatedly  charged,  there  is 
ai— at  111  I  H  rotten  In  tbe  Buresu  of  Mines. 
OMpsas  has  blood  on  Ite  bands  in  this  situ- 
atlon  (or  It  baa  failed  now  tot  more  than  a 
)aar  to  anact  laflaUtlon  to  provide  Fadaral 
anforcamant  taatb  for  the  code. 

Wow  that  Bamncton  has  let  the  eat  out  of 
tbe  bad,  mayba  wa  ean  bopa  for  soma  action. 


Idadfdfal  Adiff  of  Prtsidfil 
OiUflg  Ka^ibtk 

EXTKNttOM  or  KEMAHKH 

er 

HON  WALTER  H.  JUDO 

IN  TMI  MOtMl  or  MtrilMKIIIATlVM 

Mtm4§1t.  Hat  94,  1948 

Mr  JVDD,   Mr  §PMlur,  on  O&Ufttr 
10,  If  IK  ihd  OMMiM  tmdiiiMoii  ima». 

7Mf9  IdllOWMl  tlUHM  4  itMMldi  of 
•mNWld  whldh  would  Hava  tofdkdn  ft  1mn> 
Htirtf y  Mplf  Mid  ft  tfM  ddVPtfd  ftfUl  tfd- 
tdrmindd  (mitnMp.  Thd  Hruifld  wfta 
ftftdtnat  th«  iradlitona  ftod  habtu  d«- 
v«k>pied  during  44K)0  years  of  munarehicftl 
ddspotUm;  atfalD^t  widespread  poverty, 
Ullteracy,  diaodae,  and  opposition  to 
change;  aflblnst  Mdnchui,  warlord..,  un- 
equal treaties,  foreign  concessions,  Japa- 
nese militarists,  armed  Communists  de- 
termined to  destroy  the  republic  and  set 
up  a  Communist  dictatorship  subservient 
like  all  such  regimes  to  the  Kremlin. 

Yet  In  spite  of  all  these  obstacles  and 
In  the  midst  of  the  fierce  struggle  still 
ragine.  the  Chinese  Oovemment  has 
moved  steadily  toward  the  adoption  of  a 
modern  con.stitution.  held  elections  under 
It  and  carried  out  iUs  pledges  to  Institute 
constitutional  government. 

On  May  20,  the  extraordinary  man, 
risen  from  the  common  people,  who  has 
held  China  together  throuRh  unbelieva- 
ble difficulties  and  disasters  was  inaugu- 
rated as  China's  first  elected  president. 
Dj-^pite  all  the  dangers  ahead  It  marks  a 
historic  forward  step.  Under  leave  to 
extend  my  remarks  I  include  the  sober 
and  straightforward,  yet  challenging 
and  InspirlnR  address  and  statement  of 
policy  which  President  Chiang  Kai-shek 
gave  on  that  occasion: 

Sbvant  or  Statt  and  Peopls 

The  National  Assembly  haa  In  accordance 
with  the  constitution  elected  rae  President 
of  the  Republic  of  China.  Beginning  today. 
I  am  a  public  servant  of  the  state  and  of  our 
people.  For  20  years  I  have  been  st  the  helm 
of  the  st«te.  I  greatly  regret  that  because 
of  the  prolonged  campaigns,  first  against  the 
Communists  and  later  against  Japan,  the 
goals  originally  aet  for  reconstruction  have 
not  l»een  attained.  Henceforth,  we  should 
audaafui  to  introduce  democracy,  to  under- 
take reconstruction  and  to  achieve  progreas 
In  the  midst  of  renewed  military  operatlona 
•gainst  tbe  rebels. 

In  assuming  office  today,  uppermost  In  my 
mind  are  the  difficulties  encountered  by  Dr 
Bim  Yat-aen  and  our  revolutionary  martyrs 


in  eatablUhIng  the  Republic,  the  clrcum- 
Btancee  in  which  our  nation  flnda  Itaelf  to- 
day, and  also  the  hopes  entertelned  by  our 
people  at  large  for  the  future.  1  am  fully 
aware  of  the  heavy  reapouslbUitles  tbat  are 
now  mine. 

For  40  years  I  have  dedicated  myself  to 
affairs  of  the  slste.  My  only  concern  has 
been  consistently  one  of  how  best  I  could 
be  of  semce,  nothing,  therefore,  could  be 
farther  away  from  my  mind  than  to  become 
President  of  the  Republic, 

Mo  nation  Is  ever  bulU  by  one  man.  nor  In 
a  day.  Since  tbe  people  of  our  "•tlonjwve 
seen  fit  to  entrust  me  with  these  raapoiisl* 
MUtMi,  I  hope  they  will  alv»  give  me  the 
njxiiwsrr  support  to  do  what  Is  expaded  of 
ma.  

SMSOIAWrt  TO  TMt  COWSTITtmoW 

I  wlab  to  avail  myself  of  this  opportttnlty 
to  Impart  to  otir  pat/pla  what  lb  my  opinion 
are  the  imraMotmt  AdMla  at  our  aountry  and 
wbitbar  our  OovamdMnt  and  pM>ple  sbould 
direct  thatf  ■PMdiMi  afforte: 

TtM  Miepiloti  at  ddnatltutloftal  rul«  la  an 
WMMMdwitad  atMit  id  tba  history  of  tbe 
lUpilMM,  ti  baa  aomo  ai  tba  and  at  a  long 
■triod  of  tfialf  and  Ulbulallons,  dttrlfif 
trliMi  dtir  earlr  raVdMUduary  martyrs  and 
Mir  IteNMS  In  the  rcMSt  «ar  have  Uld  dowd 
lliair  Hvae,  Mattaa,  It  Is  IriiMMtWdt  dft  «tary 
MM  of  tM  to  crbsrisb  what  wf  lMtr#  tlitM  ftawljr 


eate  theae  aiitldemocTatle  forces  which  have 
been  creating  duuntty,  terror,  and  deetme- 
tlon. 

Following  the  formation  of  our  conatttu- 
tlonal  Oovemment.  further  atepe  must  be 
taken  to  Improve  and  strengthen  our  mili- 
tary aiTalrs  so  as  to  bring  tbe 
against  the  rebels  to  a  oucceeaful 
at  an  early  date.  ThU  Is  neceaaary  In 
t(»  deliver  our  people  In  the  Communist 
from  indeaerlbable  sufferings  and  to  renHree 
the  praaant  threat  to  our  v^ry  esUtenoa  aa 
a  Nation. 

At  the  aama  time,  we  mu«t  coofdlfldto  Mir 

fitltleal,  economic,  edticstlrmal,  mM  aodal 

'-«  witll  om  military  efforte  afsins* 

'  '«-ts.    Tfed  present  military  aampalgn 

w«i  not  brmiflit  en  by  frw  tion  batwagn  po. 

UtMal  p«14«,    Much  leas  waa  It  — uaad  by 

OOffftMilng  li.iereete.     It   la  a  war   b«iwe»>i 

dadMdraey    and     tMaiiurianiam.    batweeu 

for«M  Of  unity  and  ib<iae  tjf  ftUdllf,  ftWWM 

IMMIdM  tm4  4ralWira,  bMWMW  Nbarty-toetng 

I,  batwssd  tboM  wii  * 

waiit 

ant  naiUm 


It  lifM  IIM  Mhd  df  ftdilMidt  irdd4uiniiir 
and  tm  fMnplTa  WillM*  tlidi  tiM  MMjKiiti' 
'  Mpat  t«  tMiiwf  lbBU«Krst4Ml,   If  «ttr 
I  iEnM  ititi  (sit  Ul  sdvHiMw  towari 
mtmm,tmM9M§*'        ^  >f  it*" 

,„  _  w.     Jf  MMld  liMdMt  <<  Ml  s« 

mm,  tlMH  dMMMllMdMtlMR  WUl  lM»e  UM 

^•Irsi  iif  all,  now  thai  th«  ConKiitution  has 
teken  effert,  It  Is  up  to  us  to  »aa  Uisi  H  >• 
aeiuHliy  enforaad  add  doM  not  »mn*1»  m> 
pafxrr,  Tha  enforcemtnt.  ibarafora,  la  as 
much  tbe  duty  of  the  Oovemment  as  thst 
of  the  paopla  as  a  whole.  We  must  respect 
the  Constitution,  for  IbU  U  the  way  to 
foster  a  law-abiding  spirit  in  us. 

Meanwhile.  It  Is  Imperative  that  the  people 
all  understand  what  democracy  reaUy  U  and 
learn  to  live  accordingly.  It  should  be  real- 
ized that  democracy  is  a  way  of  life,  and  It 
finds  expression  not  only  in  politics  but  also 
In  economic  and  social  activities. 

Citizens  of  a  democratic  country  do  not 
forsake  their  rights  nor  do  they  evade  their 
obligations.  It  is  democratic  for  a  minority 
group  to  obey  the  majority.  However  under 
no  circumstances  should  the  majority  usurp 
the  rights  of  the  minority.  Conversely,  no 
minority  sbould  ever  dictate  to  the  majority. 
Everyone  should  have  self-re.spect.  He  should 
have  the  chance  to  express  his  views,  but 
be  should  also  be  prepared  to  accept  criti- 
cisms and  to  make  personal  sacrifices  In  the 
interest  of  the  common  good. 

In  my  new  office,  I  shall  endeavor  to  set 
an  example  for  the  Nation  by  pledging  my 
complete  aUeglance  to  the  Constitution.  It 
is  my  hoi>e  that  by  so  doing  I  shall  succeed 
in  inculcating  In  oiu-  people  democratic 
habiU  and  thus  lead  our  country  on  the  road 
to  true  democracy.  This  Is  especially  Im- 
portant at  this  Juncture  when  our  constitu- 
tional rule  Is  being  launched.  In  discharg- 
ing our  offices,  both  I  and  my  colleagues  In 
the  Government  are  determined  to  stay  with- 
in the  bounds  set  by  the  Constitution,  there- 
by laying  a  good  foundation  for  democracy 
in  China. 

KSADICATION   OT  aNTIDEMOCEATIC  FOaCXS 

Our  Constitution  was  adopted  with  a  view 
to  solidifying  our  sovereignty  and  protect- 
ing the  rights  of  our  people.  What  our  coun- 
try needs  moat  today  is  unity,  lltjerty,  and 
progreas.  By  rUtng  in  armed  rebellion  and 
by  ttpeetting  aoclal  order,  the  Communists 
have  become  an  obstacle  to  national  unity 
and  an  enemy  to  liberty  and  progress.  We 
must  miwter  the  Nation's  strength  to  eradl- 
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of  Om  OMNMd  imarla  to  save  ibatr  ddMoo 
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ttia  ddflpld^  waif  art  tkdt  I  •«  ftdir  finiiit  dd 
all  rraadrmi'lovltHf  and  iwiftotM  WHdaia  «e 
<>l<«a  tbair  ranks  and  ratty  babind  tlM  •am' 
palgd  agatAat  tba  rL-bals,  Thu  U  the  way  ui 
shorton  ttM  par iod  of  baatttlttes  aiid  to  baaten 
tba  reatoffftttmi  at  pmm  and  ordM  ttvoufb- 
out  the  country.  Then  and  only  ttaao  will 
tlwre  be  domestic  unity  nnd  peaoa. 

Our  country  hardly  has  had  time  to  re- 
cover from  the  ravages  of  8  years  of  war  of 
resistance  against  Japan  when  the  Commu- 
nist conspiracy  suddenly  took  on  even  more 
serious  proportions.  As  a  result,  plans  for 
demobUlaatlon.  rehabilitation,  and  recon- 
struction were  upset  with  serious  effecte  on 
all  aspects  of  oiu  national  life. 

ADMnnsTtATivi,  legal  arroKics 
Today  our  Nation  Is  confronted  with  a  se- 
rious crisis.  That  we  have  political  and  so- 
cial shortcomings  is  undeniable.  These 
Khortcomlngs  should  be  promptly  remedied. 
However,  any  reforms,  to  be  effective,  must 
be  enacted  Into  institutions  and  laws  and 
must  answer  the  needs  of  the  majority  of 
the  people.  Furthermore,  they  must  dif- 
ferentiate between  what  Is  fundamenUl  and 
what  Is  tributary  and  must  be  Implemented 
by  concrete  measures  of  enforcement. 

Following  the  comnencement  of  consti- 
tutional rule,  we  have  Improved  oxir  Institu- 
tions. Thus,  relations  between  the  Govern- 
ment and  the  people  have  become  much 
closer.  As  1  have  been  entrusted  by  the  peo- 
ple with  the  Presidency.  I  shall  grasp  this 
new  opportunity  with  the  greatest  sincerity 
and  determination  and  see  to  it  that  the 
government  takes  necessary  steps  to  effect 
needed  administrative   reforms. 

In  my  opinion,  the  principal  task  of  the 
new  government  is  to  purge  Itself  of  corrupt 
officials,  to  enforce  discipline,  and  to  up- 
root all  practices  of  officials  using  their  posl- 
tloru  to  serve  personal  Interests.  On  the 
other  band,  ways  must  be  foimd  for  the  new 
government  to  draft  worthy  and  able  citizens 
Into  service  as  a  way  of  Invigorating  the  ad- 
ministration and  thereby  raising  Ite  adl- 
clency. 

A  system  of  poetperformances  examination 
must  be  enforced  so  that  awards  and  penal- 
ties will  faU  where  they  are  due.     Korte 
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land,  we  should  take  i— eUw  steps 

our  currency.   balMM*  cnr   na- 

:.  Y«guUU  ondlt  inA  banking 

•US   at   traBsportatlon    in 

fbrce  the  ooaaaodny  prices  to  level 

save  our  p«opl*  tram  tbetr  plight. 

oliher.  we  should  steadily  effect  land 

I  rotect  tenant  farmers,  extend  farm 

1,  all  for  the  purpoee  of  equalizing 

We  shotild  also  eliminate 

tax  excessive  profits. 

...  we  should  extend  eooparaUves. 

agricultural   and   liidwtlilal   pro- 

ptoUct   leflUmate   btislness   enter- 

flonM  foreign  Investment.    Thus 

gofds   will    become   available    to   tbe 


been  our  consistent  view  that  the 

goals   of   the   Three    Peoples 

are  political  freedom  and  economic 

Among   the   first    tasks   to  which 

Oovernment  should  apply  Itself  Is 
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TO  u^rTm>  natmim 

IMW  government  s  foreign  poUcy, 

to  explain  It  In  tnree  parts: 

concern ing  the  United  Nations.     Pol- 

eeublishment.  the  new  govern- 

taak.  Insofar  as  foreign  policy  Is 

Is    to    continue    to    support    the 

MJttloQS  and  to  strengthen  It.     Article 

( lUr    constitution    clearly    prescribes 

<  ibUcatloos  vU-4-vU  the  United  Na- 


W  fli^lH  M^last  tbe  Ails  Powers  for  8 
made  beary  sacrtflcea  because  we 
that  the  Ideal  of  world  peace  as 
tbe  United  Nations  would  become 
It  U  true  thai  the  United  Nations 
not  powerful  enough  to  maintain 
Because  of  tb*  numerous  set- 
backs trie  United  Nations  haa  encountered 
during  t  M  past  2  years,  many  have  become 
ibout  lu  ftittaw.     In  (act.  some  have 
bei  un  to  quMiUoa  whether  the  UN  Is 
Ing.     On  the  contrary,  becaxue  of 
nee  of  such  misgivings,  we  should 
our  efforts  to  sustain  and  strengthen 


China  Is  concerned,  we  did  not 

responsibility  for  tbe  failure 

of  KattOBS.     However,  if  tbe 

Rations  should,   unfortunately,    fall 


too  we  cannot  eeads  our  share  of  tbe  respon- 
slbUlty  to  '''»»»>HMi  and  to  posterity.  ThU  U 
Imamf  China  was  one  of  lu  sponsor  nations 
mwu*  has  been  a  permanent  member  In  Its 
Becttrlty  Coimctl. 

POCJCT    or    INTXXWATTOMAL    C 

Second,  concerning  mternstlonal 
tlon  In  general.  Since  the  surrender  of  Ger- 
many and  Japan,  relations  among  the  Allied 
Powers  have  deteriorated.  In  place  of  co- 
operation, there  u  today  mutual  suspicion. 
Tbe  Chinese  people  are  greatly  disturbed  over 
sUt«  of  affaire  China's  policy,  however. 
baen  one  of  (-?ace  and  cooperation.  In 
^   with    any    tasue    requiring    Interna- 

cooperation,  we  shall  never  be  guilty  of 

seeking  sel(-lnt«reec  or  of  neglecting  the 
worlds  need  for  peace,  proeperlty.  and 
protcrees. 

■conomlcally  speaking,  our  industries 
and  commerce  cannot  be  compared  with 
ttooaa  o<  other  countries.  However,  this  shall 
BOfl  deter  us  from  participating  In  Intema- 
tlor.al  trade  and  tariff  agreements. 

In  political  matters,  though  we  still  havs 
an  armed  rebellion  at  home  and  though  the 
general  educational  standards  of  the  nation 
are  still  comparatively  low.  we  have  not  hesl- 
Uted  to  participate  In  the  Preedom  of  Infor- 
mation Conference  and  other  projects  call- 
ing for  International  cooperation  In  the 
social  and  cultural  fields. 

We  have  regarded  peace  and  cooperation 
as  :he  two  of  the  highest  Ideals  In  Interna- 
tional relations  since  the  end  of  the  recent 
war  The  Chinese  people,  both  those  at  home 
and  others  residing  abroad,  have  had  happy 
and  cordial  relations  with  the  peoples  of 
other  nations.  In  the  spirit  of  equality  and 
reciprocity,  they  have  been  constantly  en- 
deavoring to  promote  friendship  and  mutual 
respect. 

It  Is  true  that  for  oxw  economic  recovery 
we  ahall  need  International  assistance.  But 
we  fully  realize  that  only  through  selt-help 
could  we  make  International  aid  really 
effective.  Following  tbe  establlahment  of  tbe 
new  government,  we  ahall  continue  to  ad- 
here to  our  policy  of  International  coopera- 
tion, and  shall  carry  out  a  program  of  self- 
balp  at  the  same  time. 

UAGHMtmrrr  'towasd  jatan 
Third,  concerning  China's  attitude  toward 
the  conclusion  of  peace  treaties.  At  the  time 
of  the  Japanese  surrender.  I  declared  that 
China  would  not  seek  revenge  for  what  Japan 
had  inflicted  on  the  Chinese  people.  It  has 
been  my  belief  that,  either  toward  Germany 
or  toward  Japan,  members  of  the  United  Na- 
tions should  one  and  all  adopt  a  policy  of 
magnanimity.  This  cannot  be  construed  as  a 
ilgB  at  weakness.  On  the  contrary,  reaaon- 
•W*  magnanimity  points  tb«  road  to  the 
attainment  of  our  lofty  Ideals. 

In  connection  with  Japan,  we  believe  two 
points  deserve  attention.  One.  the  Allied 
Powers  should  do  their  best  to  foster  the 
growth  of  uuly  democratic  forces  In  Japan. 
so  that  there  could  be  a  genuine  change 
In  that  Nation's  political  and  social  systems 
and  In  the  thoughU  of  the  Japanese  people 
with  a  view  to  uprooting  Japanese  mili- 
tarism. Whether  our  policy  of  magnanimity 
will  prove  successful  depends  on  whether 
our  tfforts  are  realistic.  Two.  China  has 
no  •■eesalve  demands  to  make  of  Japan. 
Alter  having  suffered  frtMn  Japanese  aggres- 
sion for  more  than  8  years.  Cbtna  cannot 
but  aak  the  other  powers  to  recognize  that 
sbe  Is  enUtled  to  a  apeclal  position  when 
ttoe  Japanese  peaea  tarms  are  to  be  decided. 
The  sbow-mantloned  three  polnU  repre- 
saiit  tbe  major  policies  In  o\ir  external  rela- 
ttfia  As  Dr.  Sun  Tat  aan  has  pointed  out 
to  Its.  tbe  Chlneae  paopla  tfiould  discharge 
tbelr  duties  and  enjoy  their  rlghu  as  befitting 
a  civilized  nation.  This  means  that  inter- 
nationally we  ahould  seek  to  strengthen  our- 
aalvea  by  our  own  efforts  and  externally  to 
PBi  un  equality  for  China  In  the  community 
of  nations  and  at  tba  saoM   time  to  offer 


cooparauon  to  otbar  nations.  In  thU  spirit. 
our  country  shall  make  Its  contributions 
toward  upholding  Internstlonal  righteous- 
ness aad   tbe   preservation   of   world   peace. 

Tvairufo  ronrr  im  hatiom's  kisto«t 
In  assuming  ofltee  today.  I  realize  that 
at  home  w«  have  yet  to  suppress  an  armed 
rebellion  and  to  stabilize  our  economy,  and 
that  in  the  world  at  large  solid  foundations 
for  peace  have  yet  to  be  laid.  I  cannot  deny 
that  the  path  before  China  U  beset  with 
troublee.  Much  less  can  I  deny  that  the 
of  rebuilding  our  nation  Is  a  difficult 
Our  basic  conditions  for  democracy 
are  still  deficient  But  the  forces  of  the 
times  •  hsve  already  pushed  us  onward  on 
the  road  to  constlttittottbl  tfamocrscy.  No 
matter  how  many  obif  eWa  may  block  our 
way.  we  have  to  move  forward. 

My  experience  after  having  been  In  the 
aervlce  of  the  nation  for  the  last  40  years 
has  led  me  to  believe  firmly  In  Dr.  Sun 
Tat-sen's  axiom:  "Success  wUl  come  to  any 
measure  that  confornM  with  the  natural  laws, 
that  follows  the  course  of  human  under- 
standing, that  keepa  In  step  with  world ' 
trends,  that  answers  the  people's  needs,  and 
that  has  been  discovered  oy  men  of  superior 
Intelligence."  Therefore,  with  utmoet  sin- 
cerity end  determination.  I  am  accepting 
this  sacred  charge  of  saving  the  country 
from  peril,  rebuilding  It.  and  bringing  about 
democracy  In  the  country.  It  Is  my  hope 
that  leaders  In  all  walks  of  life,  civilians 
and  soldiers  alike,  will  demonstrate  unity 
of  purpose  snd  faithfully  perform  their 
duties.  In  particular.  I  hope  they  will  give 
me  and  my  colleagues  In  the  new  govern- 
ment faithful  counsel  and  assUtance  so  that 
a  good  foundation  may  be  laid  (or  unity. 
Independence,  liberty,  and  equality  of  the 
republic.  I  shall  always  make  the  people's 
tntereets  and  the  states  welfare  my  own. 
I  shall  always  welcome  advice,  and  I  shsU 
loyally  discharge  my  duties  so  that  the  task 
before  us  all  can  be  successfully  completed. 
This  Is  a  great  turning  point  In  the  history 
of  our  nation.  Personal  success  or  failure, 
nay  even  life  or  death,  no  longer  enter  Into 
my  consideration.  My  only  wish  Is  to  serve 
the  state  and  otir  people,  for  this  bas  been 
my  lifelong  ambition. 


Salary  Increase  for  Postal  Employees 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  PARKE  M.  BAN  FA 


or  tuaaoTTBi 
IN  THB  HOUSE  OF  RKPRE8KNTATIVES 

Monday.  May  24.  1948 

Mr.  BANTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Ricord.  I 
include  the  following  letter  addressed  to 
me  by  Mr.  Ed  Powell,  of  Cabool.  Mo., 
dated  May  12.  1948: 

Maaotrai  PKBOUTXMe  or 

Po«r  Omcx  Clzbks. 

Cabool.  Mo..  May  12.  1949. 
Hon.  Paxicz  M.  Banta. 

Washington.  D  C 

Dux  Mi  Bant.^:  Since  the  salary-lnereaae 
bill  for  needy  postal  employees  Is  apt  to  come 
up  before  the  House  next  week  or  so,  I 
thoi^ht  that  I  should  write  you  and  let  you 
know  that  every  postal  clerk  In  this  land  Is 
looking  to  you.  among  all  those  others,  to 
give  us  aid.  Not  s  pat  on  the  head,  and  not 
a  "Well  done,  boy."  but  rather  a  substantial 
Increase  In  compenaatkm.  that  our  fajnllles 
may  finally  rid  themaalvas  of  that  feeling  of 
Insecurity  that  has  been  so  dominant  for  the 
past  a  years. 

On  some  cards  mailed  out  by  the  employ- 
ment agency  down  here  at  Mountain  Grovs.- 
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Mo  .  1  noticed  that  the  Job  offerings  Included 
the  Job  (In  the  State  of  Kansas)  of  construc- 
tion helper — common  labor — 91  an  hour.    Is 
that  the  category  the  average  postal  clerk 
falls  in?    The  entrance  salary,  after  a  rigid 
examination,  and  loyalty  Investigation,  etc  , 
u  exactly  S  cenu  an  hour  more  than  that 
paid  for  the  cheapest  type  of  common  labor. 
I  don't  hold  that  the  Inexperienced  beginner 
cooatructlon  man  doean't  deserve  the  wage 
offarsd.     What  I  m  bringing  out  U  the  fact 
that  If  the  Government  of  thU  United  SUtes 
expects   the    personnel    responsible   for   effi- 
cient operation  of  the  United  States  mall  to 
continue  to  render  as  good  service  In  the 
future  as  they  have  In  the  past,  they  are 
going  to  have  to  show  a  little  concern  and 
soon.    Of  course  If  the  Oovernment  actually 
believes  that  the  United  States  posUl  clerks 
U9  worth  no  more  to  It  than  a  common 
laborer,  she  should  abolish  her  rigid  enUance 
examinations,    physical     requirements,     age 
limits,  all  regulations,  except  that  of  being 
on  the  Job  8  hours  a  day,  and  even  then 
the  postal  service  will  offer  no  better  a  posi- 
tion than  that  of  carrying  bricks  to  a  brick- 
layer   on    a    residential    construction    Job. 
When    the    Government    makes    the    afore- 
mentioned   changes,    111    stop    complaining 
and  go  get  myself  a  nice  construction  Job 
with  no  demerits  to  bother  with. 

It  would  save  me  a  lot  of  typing  If  you 
would  Include  this  letter  In  one  of  yovir  ex- 
tension of  remarks.  Id  like  for  as  many 
other  Representatives  as  posssible  to  know 
what  the  poeta!  clerks  are  thinking.  After 
all.  we  can't  ask  the  Poetmasler  General  for 
a  raise,  or  we'd  already  have  It.  Nor  can  we 
ask  the  President.  We  have  to  ask  Con- 
Mi  we've  more  than  asked,  we've 
and  pleaded.  How  about  It? 
Your  friend, 

Ed  Powell. 


to  exercise  the  powers  which  have  already 
been  delegated  to  him  In  this  field  by  Con- 
gress, and  any  action  of  the  President  which 
did  not  conform  to  the  Commission's  views 
could  be  vetoed  by  Congress,  acting  within 
the  next  succeeding  flO  days.  The  term  60 
days  would  not  mean  merely  60  days  by  the 
calendar.  It  would  mean  60  days  of  con- 
tinuous legislative  session,  leaving  out  pos- 
sible adjournment  or  recesses  for  holidays, 
etc.  The  uncertainties  resulting  from  this 
complex  and  inflexible  system  would  heavily, 
and  in  many  cases  faUlly,  handicap  tbe 
President  In  his  tariff  negotiations  with  other 
countries.  No  foreign  country  would  know 
whether  or  not  the  President's  word  would 
stick. 

Apparently  the  House  Republican  steering 
committee  would  like  to  strike  a  blow  at  the 
Hull  principle  of  reciprocity  without  seem- 
ing to  oppose  that  principle  too  openly. 
Hence  these  roundabout  restrictions.  But 
this  device  of  crippling  the  principle  while 
seeming  to  favor  It  would  be  easily  exposed 
In  an  election  campaign.  The  result  could 
certainly  cost  the  Republican  Presidential 
candidate  many  votes  among  people  who  be- 
lieve that  peace  and  prosperity  both  depend 
in  substantial  measure  upon  the  lowering  of 
barriers  to  trade  and  the  promotion  of  close 
economic  relations  among  the  world's  de- 
mocracies. 


Perhaps  the  blgh-tarlff  Republicans  dont 
care  what  happena  to  the  recovery  program 
and  the  world.  Let  them  give  thought,  then, 
to  what  their  bill  could  do  to  their  own  party 
and  lU  hopes  for  election  victory. 

For  many  years  one  of  the  Republican 
Party's  heaviest  handicaps  has  been  a  public 
suspicion  that  too  many  of  lU  leaders  taks 
orders  from  selfish  business  InteresU.  Can 
the  Republican  Congress  now  afford  to  con- 
firm this  suspicion?  Can  It  afford  to  tell  the 
American  people  that  a  Republican  victory 
next  November  would  be  followed  by  a  swift 
return  to  the  evU  logrolling  system  of  writ- 
lu;;  tariffs?    Ws  think  not. 

We  know  that  the  United  SUtes  cannot 
afford  the  damage  thU  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee bill  would  do.  it  ahould  be  rejected. 
Congress  should  renew  the  Reciprocal  Trade 
Act,  without  hamstringing  amendmanta.  for 
three  full  years. 


Republican  Bill  on  Reciprocal  Trade 
Presents  Campaign  Problem  for  Repab- 
licans 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  AIME  J.  FORAND 

or   KRODE    ISLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATU'ES 

Monday.  May  24,  1948 

Mr.  FORAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rkc- 
ORD.  I  include  the  following  editorial  from 
the  New  York  Times  of  Thursday,  May 
20. 1948: 

raOBLEM  rOK  KEFXTBUCAHS 

If  the  Republican  Party  does  not  wish  to 
go  Into  the  national  campaign  correctly 
tagged  with  the  same  label  of  economic  iso- 
lationism which  has  cost  It  heavily  In  the  re- 
cent past,  then  It  U  time  for  Republican 
Presidential  aspirants  and  others  highly 
placed  In  the  party's  councils  to  take  a  hand 
In  an  Important  Issue  on  which  debate  Is 
about  to  begin  In  Congress.  This  Issue  is  the 
life  or  death  (by  strangulation i  of  the  Hull 
reciprocal  Uade  agreements  program. 

The  law  giving  the  President  power  to  ne- 
gotiate such  agreements  wl'.l  soon  expire. 
In  Washington  the  House  Republican  steer- 
ing committee  has  decided  to  sanction  a 
single  year's  renewal  of  It.  instead  of  the  3 
years'  renewal  urged  by  the  President  and 
trvquently  granted  by  Congress  In  the  past. 
Moreover,  this  single  year's  extension  would 
ba  badged  with  restrictions  which  would 
ertppl*  the  law  in  operation. 

For  example :  The  Tariff  Commission,  now 
an  Integral  part  of  the  agreement-making 
process,  would  henceforth  be  set  up  as  a 
censor  over  the  authority  of  the  Pjresldent 


Reciprocal  Trade  Afreementi 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HERMAN  P.  EBERHARTER 

or  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  May  24.  1948 

Mr.  EBERHARTER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  Include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  Pittsburgh  Press  of  May  21. 
1948: 

A    ROAD    TO    DISASTEB 

When  high-tariff  Republicans  in  the  House 
clamped  down  their  own  Iron  curtain,  and 
behind  It  held  secret  hearings  on  the  Re- 
ciprocal Trade  Agreements  Act,  It  became 
plain  that  they  were  up  to  no  good. 

E^ren  so.  they  didn't  quite  dare  condemn 
this  wise  and  popular  law  to  die  next  June  12, 
as  It  would  If  Congress  failed  to  renew  it. 

But  they  Intended  to  restrict  the  author- 
ity It  gives  the  President  to  make  two-way 
agreements  with  other  countries  for  the  low- 
ering of  barriers  to  International  Uace.  And 
they  meant  to  allow  it  only  a  brief  new  lease 
on  life,  hoping  that  after  the  elections  a 
Rci^ubllcan  President  would  help  till  It. 

Their  Intentions  now  have  taken  open  form 
in  a  bill,  drafted  behind  that  "Iron  curtain" 
This  bill  would  cripple  the  Reciprocal  Trade 
Act  with  amendments  and  renew  It  for  1 
year  Instead  of  the  3  a*ked  by  President 
Truman.  The  bill  has  been  approved  by  a 
strict  pirty  vote — 15  Republicans  to  0  Demo- 
crats— of  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee. And  Speaker  Mabtin  and  other  Re- 
publican leaders  In  the  Housv  have  gl\en  It 
their  blessing. 

Enactment  of  this  bill  would  be  a  teirlble, 
If  not  fatal,  blow  to  the  European  recovery 
program,  hitherto  given  general  suppcrt  In 
Congress. 

It  would  amount  to  notifying  the  world 
that  America  Is  turning  back  to  economic  Iso- 
lation. America  offers  to  help  other  nations 
tovirard  prosperity  and  peace,  one  of  the  con- 
ditions being  that  they  act  to  promote  freer 
world  trade.  How  can  we  expect  the  condi- 
tion to  be  met  if  America  herself  starts  ra- 
treatlng  down  the  old,  dlsastroiu  road  of  re- 
strictive tariffs? 


Imperialism  in  Greece 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  G.  SADOWSKI 

or    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  BBPRttKNTATTVES 

Monday.  May  24.  1948 
Mr.  SADOWSKI  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Rec- 
ord, I  wish  to  include  the  following, 
which  is  an  arUcle  that  appeared  in  the 
Wa.shington  Evening  Star  of  May  20. 
1948: 


tMPBUALBM   IN 
To  THE  EDITOI  or  THE   8TAX: 

The  first  week  of  May  1»48  wUl  be  recorded 
In  the  history  of  Greece  as  one  of  the  black- 
est weeks  In  the  annals  of  Greek  mankind. 
One  hundred  and  fifty-two  persons,  men  and 
women,  were  shot  In  1  day— May  3— pltis 
hundreds  of  others,  since  the  date  the  Amer- 
icans went  to  Greece  as  "Samaritans." 

The  crime  for  which  these  people  were  shot 
was  that  they  took  part  In  an  uprUlng  In 
December  1944.  fighting  for  their  freedom. 

But  was  It  a  crime  to  revolt  and  fight  for 
freedom?  Our  own  American  Nation  was 
founded  as  a  result  of  such  an  uprising. 

The  Greek  people  took  part  In  World  War 
II  from  the  very  beginning.  For  6  months 
they  successfully  fought  the  Invading  hordes- 
of  Mussolini.  Then  the  Nazis  had  to  step  In 
to  assUt  their  Italian  Fascist  allies.  Because 
of  poor  leadership,  the  Greek  people  were 
surrendered  to  the  Nazis,  whUe  the  King  of 
Greece  and  members  of  his  government,  pltls 
most  of  the  Greek  aristocracy,  fled  to  iSgypt 
But  the  Greek  people,  the  heart  and  soul  of 
Greece,  those  who  fought  the  Italians  and 
Germans,  remained  In  Greece,  and  they  con- 
tinued to  fight  for  freedom,  foUowlng  the 
Instructions  of  the  International  leaders. 
Roosevelt.  ChurchUl,  and  SUlln. 

Organizing  their  own  armies,  tbe  Greek 
people  took  to  the  mountains,  and  for  4 
years  succeasfuUy  fought  the  enemy,  for 
which  they  were  highly  praised  by  the  Eng- 
lUh  general  suff.  When  the  Germans  re- 
treated to  the  hUls  In  1944,  with  the  guer- 
rUlas  of  Greece  pursuing  them,  the  English 
Army  demanded  the  right  to  land  In  Greece 
as  tourisU.  and  the  Greek  people  were  kind 
enough  to  grant  them  permission  to  land. 

However,  once  In  Greece,  tbe  English  Army 
followed  lu  traditional  policy  of  imperialism 
and  attempted  to  rule  the  country  as  a 
colonial  possession. 

The  Greek  people,  after  fighting  tbe  Kaala 
and  Fascists  for  4  years  for  their  fraedooa. 
refused  to  allow  that  freedom  to  be  denied  by 
their  so-called  aUles.  the  Kngllab.  aad  tbey 
rose  up  In  December   1M4.  d«nan«HTig  tba 
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OriK* 


I  400  Greeks  were  held   In  Jails  all 

Now    after   4    years    they    are 

ta^en  out  In  groups  and  executed  at 

of  the  present  Greek  Oorernment. 

executions   and   reprisals   will    not 

;  Ighl  of  the  Greek  people  for  freedom 

tcracy.    They  will  continue  to  fight 

fiMdom  from  imperialism  and  the 

d«Telop  their  own  democracy.     All 

U    that    foreign    Intervention    be 

they  can  forge  their  own  destiny. 

Costs*  Alzxiov. 
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extend  my  remark.s  in  the  Ric- 

to  include  two  editorials  from 

News  of  May  19.  1948.     They 

i  excellent  articles,  and  I  believe 

the   true    feelings   of   the 

riasses  of  American  people. 

Kelsey  la  regarded  as  our  out- 

journalLst  and  correspondent. 

s  a  dally  column  in  the  Detroit 

eiititled  "The  Commentator."    The 

edttoriilS  follow: 

THK  COMUaNTATOa 

(By  W.  K.  Kelsey) 
ram  raoors  or  sovixr  siNCXftmr 
Jur  Qovcnunent  to  Ruasla :  'The  door 
ipen  for  discussion." 
he  Russians:   "Then  let's  discuss." 
Wasblocton :      "Goodness     gracious 
a4vet    Stalin  must  bare  something  up 
f     We  didn't  really  mean  getting 
and  talking  things  over.' 
!  italln;  "Why  not  discuss  on  the  basis 
irallaca  suggestions  " 
Washington:    "Are   you   sincere?     If 
give  us  substantial  proofs." 
»t.  that's  bow  it  appears  to  the  Com- 
Tbe  fact  la.  R\isaia  Is  talking  to 
at  large,  and  our  Government  is 
to  ikobody.     There  is  no  direct  ex- 
ot   oonvarsatlons.     As   long   as  this 
tba  Rtualans.  U  tbey  play  the  game 
.  can  get  the  better  of  us.  because 
appealing  to  a  strong  popular  senti- 
all  nations  for  world  peace. 
.  Russia  for  proofs  ot  her  sincerity  Is 
avail  unless  the  proofs  required  are 
::  and  if  ^rttilhi  proofs  are  demanded. 

ji  that  such   matters 

■ly  subjecu  to  b«  taken  up  in  tbe 


RvKiana  eaa 


OF  ponent 


diplomatic  gaiM.  you  do  not  ask 
to  toaa  away  avan  anall  cards, 
is  only  ona  way  to  find  out  if  tba 
are  sincere,  and  this  Is  to  engage 
tbe  Uble  and  play  the  game.    What 
atrald  of?     That  the  Russian  cards 
than  ours? 

TKS  BUSStANS  MAT   WAWT  TO  BISCTTSS 

admit  such  a  fear  we  should  ask  otir- 
aby,  then,  the  Russians  want  to  dis- 


cuss. To  discuss  Is  to  explore,  not  neces- 
sarily to  reach  agreement.  By  discussing,  we 
commit  ouraalvaa  to  nothing:  we  lUten  to 
tbe  other  chap's  views  snd  sute  our  own.  to 
find  If  any  agreement  Is  possible. 

If  Russia  wanu  discussions  In  the  belief 
that  by  superior  argumentative  power  she 
can  acquire  something  In  exchange  for  noth- 
ing, we  should  be  sble  to  show  her  that  she 
is  wrong— m  which  case  we  lose  nothing. 

If  she  wants  discussions  in  the  hope  that 
she  can  show  the  world  that  we  are  all  wrong, 
and  that  she  Is  right,  we  should  be  able  to 
convince  ourselves  that  the  strength  of  our 
position  Is  such  that  the  demonstration  U 
sure  to  fall. 

The  alternative  to  an  exploration  of  tbe 
poailbllltles  of  "Agreement  U  continuance  of 
the  cold  war.  with  the  danger  that  It  will 
develop  Into  the  real  thing,  which  no  person 
in  his  senses  wants. 

But  It  may  be  that  the  reason  Ruasla  Is 
not  only  wUllng.  but  apparently  eager,  for 
discussions  Is  that  she  realizes  at  last  that 
American  strength  and  determination  are  too 
much  for  her.  and  that  It  would  be  more 
profitable  to  come  to  terms. 

Sucb  a  decision  on  Russia's  part  would  be 
completely  logical  If  her  leaders  really  be- 
lieve in  the  Marxist  argument  that  time  Is  on 
her  side,  that  capitalism  must  fall  eventually 
under  iU  own  weight,  that  the  triumph  of 
communism  Is  certain. 

If  Stalin  Sc  Co.  do  not  believe  In  that  phase 
of  the  Mar:<lst  doctrine  they  may  believe  In 
another  point  In  Communist  teaching — that 
capitalism  can  s'vU^vlve  only  by  contlnuovis 
expansion,  and  such  expansion  leads  Inevita- 
bly to  war. 

In  that  C3se  they  must  gravely  fear  that 
the  c<7ld  war.  accompanied  by  American  plans 
for  Increasing  the  armed  strength  of  the 
United  States.  U  bringing  a  real  war  ever 
nearer.  And  the  Russians  have  seen  enough 
of  war  to  know  how  destructive  the  last  one 
was.  snd  how  much  more  destructive  another, 
(ought  with  stomlc  weapons,  would  l)e. 

Therefore.  It  would  be  better  to  discuss 
peaceful  arrangements  while  there  Is  yet 
time 

HELP     POa     WALLACX:     WHOU     IS     STAaaBM? 

There  is  another  possible  explanation  of 
Ifr   Stalin's  moves. 

He  may  believe  that  by  pressing  for  dis- 
cussions at  this  time  he  Is  strengthening 
Henry  Wallace's  campaign  and  making  him 
tbe  next  President  of  tbe  United  States. 

It  Is  scarcely  conceivable  that  Messrs.  liol- 
otov  and  Gromyko  and  Vlshlnsky.  who  are 
clever  men  and  good  observers,  could  have 
s<ild  him  on  such  an  Idea.  They,  better  than 
anyone  In  Russia,  should  know  the  political 
temper  here,  and  how  impossible  It  Is  for  a 
new  party  with  a  vamped-up  organization 
to  win  against  strong  traditional  parties. 

Nevertheless,  the  negative  attitude  of  the 
administration  toward  the  Rtisslan  sdvances 
is  bound  to  disgust  many  Americans  who  art* 
sincerely  desirous  of  peace,  and  to  make 
tbem  more  willing  to  give  Mr.  Wallace  a 
better  hearing  than  he  has  enjoyed  so  far 

And  where  Is  Harold  Stassen  left?  In  his 
book  Where  I  SUnd.  he  reported  a  conversa- 
tion he  had  with  Stalin  In  which  Stalin.  In 
April  of  last  year,  told  him:  "The  U  S.  A 
and  the  U  S  S.  R.  systems  are  different,  but 
we  didn't  wage  war  against  each  other,  anu 
tne  U.  S  S.  R.  doesn't  propose  to.  If  they 
ciuld  cooperate  during  the  war.  why  can't 
they  cooperate  today  In  peace?  Given  the 
wish  to  cooperate,  of  course:  but  If  there  l."! 
no  desire  to  cooperate,  even  with  the  sam» 
economic  systems,  they  may  fall  out.  as  Wf.> 
the  caae  with  the  U.  S.  A.  and  Germany 
This  Is  similar  tc  what  Mr.  Stalin  Is  saying 
today. 

"Since  my  return  to  the  United  States." 
Mr.  Staaaen  reported,  -many  have  asked  me 
whether  Stalin  was  sincere  In  his  assurance 
that  the  two  vast  powers  can  cooperate.  I 
don't  know.  •  •  •  I  believe  that  peace 
and  cooperation  between  Ruaala  and  the 
United  Sutea  are  possible." 


Does  Mr.  Stassen  still  hold  that  view? 
If  he  docs.  It  is  high  time  for  him  to  speak 
out.  "I  don't  know."  Is  he  In  favor  of  try- 
ing to  find  a  yes-or-no  answer? 

He  is  a  highly  active  candidate  for  the 
Presidency.  He  can  scarcely  afford  to  re- 
main silent.  His  advocacy  of  the  banning 
of  the  Communist  Party  In  the  United  States 
is  not  a  direct  answer  to  the  question  of 
whether  be  favors  discussions. 

TBUST.   Btrr   KEXr  THE  POWDEB   DBT 

Oh.  for  1  month  of  another  Franklin  Roose- 
velt In  the  White  House  at  this  time — or 
any  other  American  statesman  with  coiu-age 
enough  to  keep  his  mind  resolutely  made  up. 
and  to  go  anywhere,  at  any  time,  to  assert 
his  faith  in  America  and  to  explain  what  this 
country  means. 

Hanging  back  and  quibbling  can  bring  no 
advance  In  the  cause  of  understanding  and 
world  peace.  Wondering  whether  Mr  Stalin 
Is  sincere  gets  us  not  a  step  forward.  The 
thing  to  do  is  to  find  out.  and  the  way  to 
find  out  is  through  discussion.  We  have 
made  the  tentative  offer;  not  only  has  it 
been  accepted  but  some  of  the  questions  to 
be  discussed  have  been  mentioned  by  the 
Russians,  with  the  addendum  that  there  are 
still  others' that  can   be  talked  over. 

Oliver  Cromwell  Is  credited  with  having 
•aid.  "Put  your  triut  In  God.  but  keep  your 
powder  dry." 

We  can  keep  our  powder  dry  and  stUI  talk 
and  wor'i  for  peace.  We  can  arm  from  bead 
to  foot,  but.  nevertheless,  not  only  keep  the 
door  open  for  discussion,  which  was  our  sug- 
gestion, not  Russia's,  but  really  engage  in 
discussions. 

What  have  we  to  lose?  Or  have  we  al- 
ready loet  trust  in  God  and  In  the  Prince  of 
Peace? 

We  Shovlo  Have  Been  Reaot  WrrH  a 

DiSABMAMENT    PROPOSAL 

Premier  Stalin's  overture  for  a  discussion 
and  settlement  of  Russo-Amerlcan  differ- 
ences OQCe  more  has  caught  tbe  Washington 
administration  flat-footed. 

It  Is  perhaps  a  ICO- to- 1  bet  the  overtiire 
was  intended  to  be  rejected  The  Russians 
frequently  betray  amazing  Ignorance  of 
American  politics.  At  least,  however,  they 
would  luiow  that  Henry  A.  Wallace,  whose 
open  letter  Stalin  proposed  to  dlgnlly  as  the 
basis  of  discussions,  is  an  election  opponent 
of  tXJth   major  American  political  parties. 

That  fact  should  not  affect  the  issue.  How- 
ever, it  appears  probable  the  Administra- 
tion was  counted  on  for  reluctance  thus  to 
exalt  the  statesmanship  of  Its  left-wing  pol- 
itical foe. 

There  was  enough  else.  In  any  event,  tc 
promise  Stalin's  peace  feeler  a  cold  recep- 
tion. Molotov's  offer  to  negotiate  bac 
brought  forth  Washington's  embarrassed  re- 
fusal. It  must  have  seemed  unlikely  tc 
Moscow  that  the  heavy-footed  Americans 
would    have   shifted    policy    meanwhile. 

Thus  the  second  Instalment  of  a  one-twc 
propaganda  punch  could  t>e  delivered  with 
slight  risk  of  embarrassment  on  the  Russian 
part  by  an  unexpected  American  acceptance 
It  could  safely  be  assiuned  that  the  Amer- 
icans obligingly  would  convict  tbemselvet 
before  the  whole  world  of  rejecting  an 
offer  of  Rtisso- American  understanding 
which,  in  its  cchleveipent.  would  have  re- 
vived the  worlds  faltering  hopes  for  UN  anc 
peace. 

That  this  should  be  the  outcome  is  deeph- 
regretuble  oa  either  of  two  grounds. 

In  the  first  place.  America  naturally  doe*, 
want  peace.  Even  the  one  chance  In  a  hun- 
dred of  the  Russian  overtures  being  slnceri! 
Is  not  something  to  be  lightly  tossed  away. 

In  the  second  place.  Stalin's  bid  was  hi 
such  terms  that  tbe  Ruaatan  bluff,  if  it  wai 
a  bluff,  could  have  bean  Inatantly  countered 
in  a  manner  reflecting  credit  on  America. 

Both  In  Wallace's  letter  and  In  Stalin's 
summarization  of  It.  the  first  point  propoae<i 
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for  discussion  was  general  reduction  of  arma- 
ments and  prohibition  of  atomic  weapons. 

Here  was  an  opening  for  which  Washing- 
ton should  have  been  ready  with  an  Ameri- 
can counterproposal  of  universal,  total  dls- 
annaiBant — under  the  safeguards  of  full  su- 
parvtolon  and  Inspection  by  UN 

If  Russia  truly  is  prepwired  to  live  within 
the  letter  and  spirit  of  he  UN  Charter,  dis- 
armament would  satisfy  her  needs  for  na- 
tional security— as  It  would  ours— making 
possible  a  real  settlement  of  other  differ- 
ences between  the  two  nations. 

If  not.  her  rejection  of  such  a  proposal 
would  leave  the  world  In  no  doubt  of  which 
nation  Is  actually  for  peace  under  law. 

The  News  may  be  forgiven  for  writing  that 
In  a  spirit  of  I  told  you  so.  This  news- 
paper, with  Just  such  a  situation  In  mind, 
long  has  urged  that  the  only  tenable  posi- 
tion for  a  peaceable  America  Is  one  of  readi- 
ness at  all  times  to  propose  or  welcome  uni- 
versal disarmament. 

People  can  understand  that;  they  can  un- 
derstand that  a  law-abiding  world  should 
need  no  arms,  except  those  UN  Itself  might 
retain. 

They  may  have  trouble  In  understanding 
why  peaceable  America  should  reject  Russia's 
bid — however  carefully  phrased — for  a  settle- 
ment including  general  armament  reduction. 


Britain's  Policy  in  the  Holy  Land 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWIN  C.  JOHNSON 

OP  COLORADO 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  May  24  (legislative  day  of 
Thursday,  May  20) .  194S 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, on  Sunday.  May  23.  the  Denver 
Post  published  an  interesting  and  chal- 
lenging article  by  Barnet  Nover.  one  of 
the  most  penetrating  writers  and  ob- 
servers of  these  troubled  times,  on  the 
subject  of  Britain  and  Transjordan.  a 
policy  of  perfidy. 

Mr.  Nover's  statement  Is  a  terrible  in- 
dictment of  a  neighbor  who  has  drawn 
heavily  upon  our  bounty  for  8  years. 
.Unfortunately,  Mr.  Nover's  conclusions 
'cannot  be  successfully  refuted  or  chal- 
lenged. It  is  high  time,  therefore,  to 
bring  these  things  out  in  the  open  and 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  insert  the 
Nover  statement  in  the  appendix  of  the 
Recced  where  the  whole  world  may  read 
it  and  where  this  diabolical  policy  of 
perfidy  may  receive  the  attention  which 
It  deserves. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

POUCT  OP  PEHTIDT — BRrTAIN  AND  TaANSJOROAN 

(By  Barnet  Nover) 

Wasbikgton — There  are  few  more  shame- 
ful incidents  In  British  history  than  those 
having  to  do  with  the  role  which  the  Labor 
government  has  been  playing  in  the  tragic 
events  that  have  been  unloldlng  in  tbe  Holy 
LaiKi. 

Nominally,  having  abandoned  the  man- 
date over  Palestine  and  withdrawn  her  troops 
and  officials  from  that  country,  Great  Brit- 
ain no  longer  has  anything  to  do  with  the 
struggle  now  raging  between  the  Arabs  and 
the  Jews. 


This  happens  simply  not  to  be  the  case 
The  plain  truth  of  the  matter  Is  that  Greet 
Britain  Is  Involved  up  to  her  neck  In  the 
Palestine  Imbroglio.  The  only  difference  be- 
tween the  role  she  Is  now  playing  and  the 
role  she  played  as  mandatory  is  that  th:a 
time  her  actions  do  not  even  have  the  pre- 
tense of  impartiality  and  this  time  Gre*t 
Britain  is  not  acting  directly  but  through  a 
puppet. 

The  puppet  is  King  Abdullah  of  TranH- 
Jordan. 

Transjordan  had  no  existence  until  It  was 
created  by  Great  Britain.  It  could  not  su"- 
vlve  the  withdrawal  from  It  of  the  flnancUl 
support  which  Great  BrlUln  has  regular. y 
granted  It.  The  Transjordan  Array— the 
Arab  Legion — Is  a  British  mercenary  army, 
paid  for  out  of  funds  supplied  by  the  Brltli.h 
exchequer,  equipped  with  British  arnxs  aiid 
uniforms,  trained  and  led  by  British  offlccis. 
The  legion's  commander  Is  a  British  sulj- 
Ject— Brig.  John  Bagot  Glubb,  known  as 
Glubb  Pasha. 

Together  with  some  30  other  British  ol!1- 
cers,  Glubb  has  been  seconded  or  loaned  to 
King  Abdullah.  Great  Britain  has  taken  no 
ac.lon  to  recall  him.  It  has  refused  to  S'js- 
pend  the  subsidy  to  Abdullah  which  ac- 
counts for  four-aiths  of  the  revenue  which 
Abdullah  receives.  And  Britain's  pledge  to 
remove  the  Arab  Legion  from  Palestine  cm 
or  before  May  15  proved  to  be. a  fraud. 

Under  British  law.  the  eccompllce  to  a 
crime  of  violence  Is  Just  as  culpable  as  tlie 
Individual  who  carries  It  out. 

Applying  their  own  rule  to  them,  there- 
fore, the  British  bear  a  heavy  responsibility 
for  what  has  been  happening  In  the  Hcly 
Land  since  May  15.  and  particularly  for  tie 
destruction  and  damage  restating  Irom  the 
Arab  Legions  military  action  Inside  Jeru- 
salem. 

The  stisplclon  is  strong  and  there  Is 
weighty  evidence  to  back  It  up  that  Trans- 
Jordan's  role  In  Palestine  Is  not  merely  tbe 
reflection  of  Abdullah's  ambitions  but  also 
represents  the  calculated  purposes  and  poli- 
cies of  the  London  Government. 

Tbe  story  was  set  forth  In  great  detail  with 
a  wealth  of  documents  In  a  special  supple- 
ment publtehed  by  the  Nation.  There  has 
been  no  denial  by  London  that  the  docu- 
ments are  not  authentic. 

Further  evidence  of  Britain's  contlnulnr— 
and  sinister— role  In  Palestine  comes  from 
Lake  Success. 

In  a  new  and  desperate  effort  to  end  ihe 
bloodletting,  the  United  States  recently  pro- 
posed that  the  Security  Council  of  the 
United  Nations  Invoke  chapter  'VII  of  the 
Charter,  the  chapter  dealing  with  action  to 
be  taken  against  those  who  perpetrate  acts 
of  aggreaslon. 

The  plan  of  the  United  States,  In  sub- 
stance, was  to  enforce  the  peace.  Actually, 
a  long  step  In  that  direction  could  have  b«.=-en 
taken  by  Great  Britain  herself  simply  by 
demanding  that  Abdullah  remove  his  army 
Into  Transjordan,  or  at  least  confine  It  to 
the  Arab  portion  of  Palestine. 

This  plan  went  aground  on  the  rock  of 
British  opposition.  Sir  Alexander  Cadogiin, 
the  British  'representative  on  the  Council, 
threatened  to  tise  the  veto  to  prevent  the 
American  plan  from  going  into  force.  The 
threat  was  enough.  Once  again  the  United 
Nations  demonstrated  Its  utter  incompetence 
and  puerility.  This  time  the  culprit  was  uot 
Russia,  but  a  nation  i^hose  statesmen  hive 
•o  often  declared  their  fealty  to  the  tew 
world  organization. 

There  Is  a  great  deal  of  talk  In  the  United 
States  about  the  need  of  revising  the  Charter. 
The  Charter  needs  revision.  But  what  la 
needed  even  more  is  a  real  wUllngneas  on  the 
part  cf  the  member  nations  to  live  up  to  the 
principles   of   the   Charter.    So  far   aa    the 


Palestine  problem  Is  concerned.  Great  Brit- 
ain has  been  weighed  In  the  scales  and 
tragically  found  wanting. 
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Mr.  LANHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  waves 
of  fear  and  alarm  of  war  that  suil^ed 
over  our  people  following  Russia's  seimre 
of  Czechoslovakia  and  her  other  aggres- 
sive moves  throughout  the  world  are 
subsiding. 

Now  there  are  many  evidences  that 
Russia  does  not  want  war.  Our  firmness 
with  Russia,  our  promptness  in  giving 
aid  to  the  stricken  peoples  of  Europe,  and 
our  swiftness  in  strengtheninR  our  mili- 
tary forces  seem  to  have  resulted  in 
bringing  Russia  to  a  more  reasonable 
and  conciliatory  attitude. 

Even  after  discounting  the  apparent 
propaganda  and  efforts  to  bolster  Henry 
Wallace's  third-parly  candidacy,  there  is 
evident  on  her  part  a  desire  to  come  to 
some  understanding  and  settlement  ol 
our  problems  without  war. 

Our  preparedness  and  aid  to  Europe 
and  China  have  probably  averted  war. 
But  we  mu.st  not  rely  entirely  upon  our 
preparedness  program.  If  we  stop  here, 
our  very  efforts  to  get  ready  for  war  may 
lead  us  Into  war.  Now  that  Russia  Is 
showing  signs  of  a  change  in  attitude, 
we  mu.st  explore  every  means  of  getting 
along  with  her  and  other  nations  of  the 
world  on  a  basis  of  brotherhood  and 
friendship.  We  must  win  Russia  to  the 
idea  that  war  is  folly  and  never  settles 
anything.  Peoples  everywhere  must 
learn  that  men  must  live  together  as 
brothers  or  cease  to  live  at  all.  Another 
war  with  atomic  weapons  and  disease 
germs  could  well  destroy  civilization. 

Is  the  world  so  bankrupt  in  spiritual 
and  intellectual  ideas  that  we  must  con- 
tinue to  try  to  settle  our  national  differ- 
ences by  war  Instead  of  by  reason,  and 
upon  the  basis  of  brotherhood  and  jus- 
tice? If  it  is,  then  we  and  our  civilixa- 
tion  are  doomed. 

This  Is  not  an  easy  task.  It  will  re- 
quire the  best  and  sanest  minds  in  Amer- 
ica, and  the  enlistment  of  all  the  spiritual 
forces  and  weapons  at  our  command. 
We  must  think  and  Ulk  peace  instead  of 
war.  We  must  be  prepared,  of  course,  to 
defend  ourselves  if  war  does  come.  But 
to  resign  ourselves  to  the  belief  that  war 
is  certain  means  the  suicide  of  civiliza- 
tion. 

In  the  March  26  issue  of  tbe  United 
States  News,  there  is  an  editorial  by 
David  Lawrence,  entitled  "The  War  No- 
body Wants,"  which  should  be  required 
reading  for  every  literate  person  in  Amer- 
ica. Among  other  things  Mr.  LAwrenoe 
says: 

Can  we  not 
men  to  sit  In 
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4ay  to  r«aolT«  th«in?    Ii  man  ao  de> 
□  intelligence  oi   Ingenuity  that  be 
onger  uae  bia  bead  and  must  reaort 
to  settle  differences  of  opinion'' 
then,  to  do  about  it? 
President  ask  the  Russian  Oovern- 
appolut   a  mlsalon  of  ouutandlng 
to  come   to   Waablngton.     Let   the 
Oovernment  appoint  a  mission  of 
citizens  to  go  to  Moscow. 
itart   from  scratch.     Lets  not  con- 
ison  In  advance  by  saying  It  la  futile, 
w  natural  for  each  side  to  continue 
preparedness.      Thafs     Inevitable. 
we  not  hope  that  intelligent  human 
1  rill  brush  aalde  pride  and  try  to  And 
)  make  mlllUry  conflict  unnecessary. 
ly  if  both  sides  approach  the  problem 
and  honMUy  and  give  evidence  of 
good  faith? 
h  a  trial. 
,  It  to  the  people  of  both  countries 
ions  will  have  to  t>e  sacrificed  If  we 
•re vent  war. 
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In  t  le  Readers  Digest  of  January  1948. 
there  ipoeared  an  article  written  by  W 
T.  Ho  liday.  president  of  the  Standard 


of  Ohio,  entitled  Our  Pinal 
Here  is  the  most  sensible  word 
_.  gecn  abcut  the  practical  steps  to 
be  taken  to  set  up  some  sort  of  world 
ment  that  might  save  human 
tlon  from  destruction. 
He  Suggests  that  the  United  Nations 
call  a  "onstltutional  convention  of  all  the 
natlors  of  the  world,  for  the  formulation 
aad  aloptlon  of  some  skeleton  form  of 
governmf  nt  to  settle  international 
problems  without  war.  This  constitu- 
tion cfjld  provide  that  it  should  become 
e  upon  adoption  by  three-fourths 
nations  just  as  our  own  Constltu- 


t!on  b?came  t-ffectlve  when  it  was  rati- 
fied b:   three-fourths  of  the  States. 

He  jropcses  that  this  world  ori?aniza- 
tlon  f  inction,  not  by  sending  armies  to 
conquT  other  nations,  but  through  in- 
ternational courts,  which  would  punish 
the  Inilvidual  who  tried  to  stir  the  na- 
tions jo  war.  Instead  of  punishing  whole 
The  pattern  for  this  was  set  In 
the  NJiremberg  trials.  Decisions  of  the 
Intern  ational  court  would  be  enforced  by 
somet  ling  similar  to  our  police  force  and 
the  marshals  of  our  Federal  courts.  If 
you  hiven't  read  this  article,  do  so.  You 
to  yourself  and  your  country. 
Great  Rehearsal,  a  new  book  by 
Carl  Van  Doren,  tells  the  story  of  the 
formation  of  our  own  Union  from  the 
T1tlrt4e&  CotoQles,  and  points  out  that 
.  JUcs  that  face  us  today  in  form- 
ing ai  international  government  for  the 
preservation  of  peace  are  no  greater  than 
those  overcome  by  your  founding  fathers 
who  f:>rmed  this  great  Federal  Govern- 
ment under  which  our  49  States  now  live 
and  p  rosper. 

Th<  peoples  of  the  world  may  not  yet 
be  i«  dy  for  such  a  world  government 
tlMMi  a  there  is  one  veteran  of  the  last 
horri  le  war  who  is  giving  all  his  time. 
eneri  jr.  and  effort  toward  this  end.    This 


young  veteran.  Cord  Meyers.  Jr..  says 
that  time  Is  nmnlng  out  for  us  to  save 
the  world  from  destruction. 

If  world  federation  Is  not  yet  feasible, 
then  we  must  strengthen  the  United  Na- 
tions so  that  It  can  function  to  prevent 
war.  It  Is  my  earnest  hope  that  this 
may  be  accomplished  speedily,  for  I.  too. 
am  convinced  that  it  is  later  than  we 
think. 

The  same  Cord  Meyers.  Jr  .  who  Is 
president  of  the  United  World  Federal- 
ists. Inc..  In  an  interview  with  Welling- 
ton Wright,  an  Atlanta  Constitution  re- 
porter, explained  that  his  organization 
which  Is  a  merger  of  six  groups  seeking 
the  same  ends,  is  seeking  support  for 
changes  In  the  Charter  of  the  United 
Nations  to  give  that  body  the  power  of  a 
world  federal  government.  Some  of  the 
proposed  changes  are:  First,  power  to 
enforce  and  administer  law  on  individ- 
uals, as  well  as  nations,  in  respect  to  mat- 
ters pertaining  to  security  and  arma- 
ment production:  .second,  to  regulate 
certain  particularly  dangerous  a.spects  of 
atomic-energy  drvelopnent :  third,  suf- 
flcli?nt  direct  taxing  power  to  support 
it.self:  and.  fourth,  an  International 
police  force  and  inspect  ^  - --tem  under 
sole  control  of  the  r-  .  :d  United 
Nations. 

By  such  methods — 

He  said— 
we   can   avoid    a   competitive   security   race 
which  win  create  the  tenalosw  leading  to  an- 
o  lier  world  war 

The  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Commit- 
tee by  a  vote  of  13  to  0  has  adopted  a 
foreign  policy  resolution  calling  for 
strengthening  the  United  Nations  by: 
First.  United  States  support  for  regional 
defense  pacts  miwMeU  that  such  pacts 
remain  under  the  scope  of  the  United 
Nations  Charter:  that  they  are  entered 
Into  en  a  self-help  basis  and  are  carried 
out  to  the  e?:tent  of  creating  a  Joint  gen- 
eral staff,  standardizing  armaments  and 
agreeing  on  mutual  tasks  In  the  event  of 
war;  and  provided  that  consent  of  Con- 
gress is  obtained  in  each  Instance  where 
a  United  States  guaranty  is  involved: 
second,  maximum  United  States  efforts 
to  curb  the  big  power  veto  in  the  UN: 
third,  efforts  by  thi.s  country  to  provide  a 
world  police  force  for  UN;  and.  fourth, 
an  attempt  by  the  United  States  toaccure 
the  resulaiion  of  world  armaments  under 
dependable  safeguards  against  violation. 

The  House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee 
is  also  studying  a  plan  for  strengthening 
the  United  Nations.  j 

While  I  agree  with  Secrelary  of  State 
Marshall,  that  we  should  not  imdertake 
to  go  so  far  in  our  efforts  to  strengthen 
the  United  Nations  that  we  drive  Russia 
from  membership  therein.  I  am  sure  that 
every  effort  should  be  made  to  get  Rus- 
sia's cooperation. 

I  do  not  mean  in  anything  I  have  said 
In  this  speech  to  Imply  that  we  ought  to 
appea.se  Russia  in  any  way.  The  day  for 
appeasement  Is  gone.  Our  firmness  l.s 
paying  off.  We  must  continue  to  be  firm 
but  at  the  same  tune  keep  the  door  open 
for  cooperation  with  Russia  If  and  when 
she  shows  by  her  acts  rather  than  her 
words,  that  she  wants  to  settle  our  dif- 
ferences at  the  peace  table  rather  than 
by  war. 


Flood  Control 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HERMAN  P.  EBERHARTER 

or  PXNNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RgPRESENTATrVES 

Monday.  May  24.  1948 

%At.  EBERHARTER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the 
Record.  I  Include  the  following  edltorlaJ 
from  the  Pittsburgh  Press  of  May  20. 
1948: 

THK   rtOOO   BATTU.    ACAIN 

It  looks  like  the  public  and  civic  leaders 
of  this  dUtrlct  might  as  well  make  up  their 
minds  that  once  a  year,  at  least,  it  will  l>e 
necessary  to  Oght  t^e  Oood-contrcl  battle  all 
over  again. 

It  was  a  fight  to  get  the  flood -control 
program  started.  Not  until  this  district  had 
suffered  a  number  of  major  catastrophes  did 
we  get  started. 

And  every  year  since  the  program  was  be- 
(^n  it  has  been  necessary  to  go  to  Waab- 
lngton to  keep  some  economy-minded  power 
in  Congress  from  whittling  down  the  appro- 
priations. 

Republican  leaders  tried  to  whack  $200- 
OOO.COO  cut  of  the  general  appropriation  bill 
for  flood  control  and  rivers  and  harbors  work. 
LuckUy.  the  Senate  defeated  this  short- 
sighted scheme. 

Senator  Robxkt  A.  Tatt.  of  Ohio,  lightly 
told  the  SenaU  that  there  Is  no  hurry  about 
flood  control  and  that  another  year  or  two 
wont  make  any  difference. 

Senator  TArr.  of  all  people,  ot^ht  to  know 
better.  Senator  TAn  comes  from  Cincinnati. 
Only  this  spring  Cincinnati  had  a  bad  flood. 
We  don't  know  what  that  flood  cost  the  busi- 
ness and  people  of  Cincinnati,  but  it  was  a 
slaeabie  sum  and  It  would  go  a  long  way 
toward  paying  for  the  flood-control  construc- 
tion planned  for  the  next  year. 

"Another  year  or  two  won't  make  any  dif- 
'••r^nce" 
Oh.  no? 

For  one  thing,  it  costs  money  to  interrupt 
>  project  such  as  a  flood-control  dam  once 
it  Is  started.  It  lan't  economy  to  dally  with 
the  Job.      It  Is  only  putting  off. 

More  important,  no  one — not  even  Senator 
Tatt — knows  when  a  flood  may  strike.  May- 
be there  won't  be  another  major  flood  for 
■another  year  or  two."  And  maybe  there 
will  t>e  several  Anyway,  little  floods  also 
cost  money,  and  sometimes  Uvea.  • 

The  people  of  western  Pennsylvania  have 
fought  too  long  for  a  real  flood-control  pro- 
gram to  surrender  to  such  talk  as  that  of 
Senator  TArr  And  so  have  the  people  down- 
stream. Including  the  residents  of  Cincinnati, 
who  also  will  benefit  from  this  program. 

Senator  Taft  s  decisive  set-back  on  this 
issue  doesn't  end  the  battle,  however.  The 
Senate  increased  the  appropriation  lor  flood 
control  and  river  and  harbor  ImprovemenU. 
So  the  bin  now  goes  back  to  the  Hotu*. 
where  It  may  run  into  some  more  Republican 
penny  pinchers. 

In  their  Ijattles  for  the  flood-control  pro- 
gram in  the  last  3'^  years  the  people  of 
western  Pennsylvania  have  had  a  hard- 
fighting.  reaoJute  friend  in  United  States 
Senator  PasNcia  J.  Mrns.  Philadelphia  Dem- 
ocrat. 

When  it  comes  to  the  flood-control  program. 
Senator  Mtkbs'  sUymg  powers  have  been 
matchless.  He  patiently  and  dUlgently  has 
foUowc4l  every  btil  affecting  the  program. 
He  haa  given  the  aJarm  at  every  sign  of 
danger.  Ht  has  exerted  himself  effectively 
in  behalf  of  this  program  at  every  oppor- 
tunity. 
He  bas  done  a  good  jcb  on  flood  cootroL 
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Merchant  Ships  and  Security 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ALVIN  F.  WEICHEL 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REP  RESENT  ATTVES 

Monday.  May  24.  194S 

Mr.  WEICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
American  merchant  marine  must  main- 
tain the  great  effectiveness  that  It  exer- 
cised during  the  war.  Without  such  a 
merchant  marine,  our  national  security 
is  in  danger.  Admiral  Lculs  Denfeld, 
United  States  Navy,  Chief  of  Naval  Op- 
erations, says  that  ships  are  the  key  to 
our  national  existence,  speaking  at  the 
annual  National  Maritime  Day  dinner  of 
the  Propeller  Club  of  the  United  States, 
port  of  New  York,  on  Saturday  last,  and  I 
am  Including  herewith  the  news  item 
from  the  New  York  Times  of  May  23. 
1948.  covering  his  address : 

OamXJt  BKUAIfM  BIO  TBADE  FLEET — AOMTRAL,  AT 

KAamics  n*T  DiitNB.  bats  bhips  are  the 

KET    TO   OUl    EXISTTKCE 

The  strongest  United  States  Navy  conceiv- 
able would  be  crippled  without  the  backing 
of  an  adequate  merchant  marine,  and  the 
American  people  should  realize  that  our 
merchant  fleet  and  our  national  existence 
are  Inseparable.  Admiral  LouU  Denfeld. 
United  SUtes  Navy,  Chief  of  Naval  Opera- 
tions, declared  last  night. 

Speaking  at  the  annual  National  Maritime 
Day  dinner  of  the  Propeller  CTub  of  the 
United  Slates,  port  of  New  York,  in  the 
Waldorf-Astoria.  AdmU-al  Denfeld  recalled 
that  in  the  last  two  wars  this  country  had 
had  to  aalvage  lU  martlme  strength  from  the 
depths  by  a  combination  of  "eleventh-hour 
fast  thinking,  gigantic  labor,  and  a  lot  of 
good  luck." 

"We  have  squeered  by  each  time, '  he  said, 
"and  afterward,  with  utter  complacency,  we 
have  repeated  our  historic  error  and  per- 
mitted the  American  flag  to  fade  from  the 
Mas.  It  may  be  dimcult  for  Americans  liv- 
ing remote  from  the  sea  to  appreciate  their 
own  and  the  Nations  dependence  on  ocean- 
going ships.  There  must  be  some  reason 
why  the  history  of  our  merchant  marine  is 
a  graph  of  steep  ups  and  downs.  This  Is  one 
of  the  down  times— it  happens  after  every 
war." 

The  admiral  declared  that  unleM  this 
Nation  chooses  to  fight  the  next  war  on  its 
own  sou,  it  must  be  assumed  that  It  will  be 
necessary  to  transport  at  least  7.000.000  men, 
the  number  carried  overseas  In  World  War  U. 
He  added  that  for  this  task  ships  will  be 
needed,  and.  reviewing  the  status  of  the 
Nation's  present  fleet  of  potential  transports, 
he  pointed  out  that  our  present  troop-llftlng 
capacity  "would  meet  less  than  one-half  of 
the  need.  If  the  need  were  no  greater  than 
last  time  " 

Admlr-.l  Denfeld  cited  also  the  need  for 
moving  all  the  food,  munitions,  fuel,  and 
equipment  that  an  Army  needs,  plus  the  sup- 
plies that  would  have  to  be  shipped  to  our 
allies.  He  said  the  present  tanker  shortage 
alone  would  foot-make  soldiers  out  of  the 
best  mechanized  army  and  air  force  becatise 
of  a  lack  of  fuel. 

Returning  to  the  complacent  attitude  of 
the  public  toward  the  stotus  of  our  American 
merchant  marine,  he  asserted  that  so  long 
as  our  surpluses  were  exported  and  our  defi- 
ciencies supplied  from  abroad.  It  has  not 
seemed  to  matter  much  to  Americans  what 
nation's  ships  carried  the  commerce.  He 
deplored  the  fact  that  while  we  were  sub- 
sidizing foreign-flag  fleets  with  American  dol- 
lars and  depriving  ourselves  of  the  ships  and 


the  trained  men  to  form  our  national  llfe- 
Itne  in  time  of  war.  It  didn't  seem  to  mat- 
ter to  our  people. 

The  admiral  asserted  that  this  ccuntry 
was  attempting  to  circumvent  disaster  by 
putting  Its  resources  on  the  side  of  Inter- 
national peace  and  order,  but  he  cautioned 
against  gambling  our  national  existence 
wholly  on  the  ability  of  our  friends  abroad 
to  recover  health  and  strength. 

He  declared  that  we  must  .also  look  to  our 
own  security,  and  added  that  this  meant 
equipment,  know-how.  and  manpower.  The 
admiral  maintained  that  this  did  not  mean 
having  these  essentials  In  military  sufficiency 
alone,  but  that  the  whole  country  must  be 
Industrially  In  gear. 

'In  that  system  of  gears."  he  continued, 
'the  pivot  wheel  Is  the  merchant  marine 
You  can  well  dismiss  anything  you  have 
beard  about  a  a4-hour  war.  And  one  thing 
that  can  make  a  long  war  longer  U  the  lack 
of  an  adequate  American  merchant  ma- 
rine.' 

Other  Maritime  Day  observances  in  this 
area  Included  a  formal  review  of  the  cadet - 
midshipmen  at  the  Merchant  Marine  Acad- 
emy at  Klnfre  Point.  Long  Island,  with  Rear 
Adm.  Monroe  Kelly,  commandant  of  the  Third 
Naval  District,  the  reviewing  officer.  A  14-foot 
floral  wreath  was  cast  Into  the  upper  New 
York  Bay  at  the  Statue  of  Liberty  In  memory 
of  deceased  seamen  and  airmen. 


It  Russia  Prepared  To  Make  War? 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  C.  COLE 

or  Missouai 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  24.  1948 

Mr.  COLE  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speaker. 
tmder  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the 
Record.  I  include  the  following  article  by 
Henry  J.  Taylor,  from  the  current  Issue 
of  Reader's  Dgest: 

IS  ausEiA  pbepared  to  uake  was? 
(By  Henry  J.  Taylor) 

Can  Russia  make  war  on  the  world?  This 
is  the  No.  1  question  that  confronts  us  to- 
day. Russia's  war  plans  must  l>e  based  on 
her  Industrial  economy,  as  must  ours  at 
home.  Information  about  the  Soviet  Unions 
economy  Is  not  abundant,  but  numerous 
fundamental  facts  are  avallat>le.  Let's  start 
with  the  population  and  the  layout  of  the 
country  Itself.  It  Is  a  mistake  to  think  of 
Russia  as  an  Immense  territory  of  unlimited 
wealth  and  possibilities. 

Rvissla  Is  45  times  the  size  of  Germany 
But  more  than  one  half  of  her  area  Is  forest; 
nearly  a  fifth  Is  desert  or  semldesert:  only 
ah  eighth  of  the  remaining  land  Is  really 
fertile.  To  support  a  population  of  192,- 
000.000  people,  Russia  has  only  about  a? 
much  acreage  as  the  United  States  has  to 
support  142.000.000  people.  Accordingly. 
Russia's  production  of  food  has  always  lagged 
far  behind  her  Increasing  population.  The 
truth  Is  that  Russia  has  been,  and  will  prob- 
ably continue  to  be,  one  of  the  starvation 
lands  of  the  world. 

Some  50,000.000  of  Russia's  people  are  so 
thinly  dispersed  In  remote  regions  that  they 
are  lost  In  the  vast  forests  and  tundras 
Hence  Russia's  productive  population  Is  only 
about  the  same  as  that  of  the  United  States. 
Most  of  Russia's  Industries  are  concen- 
trated In  a  triangle  which  extends  from 
Leningrad  and  the  UkraUie,  on  the  west,  to 
the  new  Industrial  regions  of  Central  Siberia. 
This  Is  only  a  fraction  of  Ruaala's  total  area, 
but  It  la  the  main  source  of  her  economic 


development.     The    triangle    Is   highly    vul- 
nerable. 

The  Soviet  Union's  Industrial  output  to- 
day Is  not  as  large  as  o\u  country's  was  st 
the  turn  of  the  century.  48  years  ago. 

We  know  the  war  damage  in  Germany. 
Italy.  Japan,  and  England.  Russia  was  the 
most  war-damaged  of  all.  Russia  lost  53  per- 
cent of  her  rallrosd  roUlng  stock.  45  percent 
of  her  steel  production.  44  percent  of  her 
electrical  power  capacity.  55  percent  of  her 
coal  production,  one-fourth  of  her  livestock 
mUllons  of  homes,  buildings,  bridges. 

At  war's  end  the  Soviet  economic  potentlsl 
hsd  dropped  from  42  percent  of  America's 
capacity  to  only  25  percent.  If  all  should  go 
well  In  the  Soviet  Union-  and  all  Is  not  going 
well— Russia  in  \951  would  have  the  Indus- 
trial CHi>aclty  vie  hud  In  1904-44  ^ears  ago. 
By  1660  her  output  would  rea  h  oui-s  In  1018. 
When  SUlln  Introduced  the  present 
ftourth)  5-year  plan  on  Pebruary  9.  1946,  he 
said.  "The  fundamental  task  consists  In  re- 
storing the  prewar  level  In  Industry  anc*.  agri- 
culture, and  then  exceeding  this  level  by 
more  or  less  considerable  amounts.  •  •  * 
Perhaps  three  new  5-year  plans  will  be  re- 
qiUred  to  achieve  this.  If  not  more  But  we 
must  do  It."  Much  Is  revealed  If  you  study 
that  basic  program  carefully,  anal;  ze  Stalin's 
targets,  and  base  your  conclusions  on  com- 
munism's optimistic  flgures-  -even  though 
Russia  has  never  yet  fulfilled  a  5-yesr  plan. 
Stslln  announced  that  his  goal  for  oil  pro- 
duction was  60.000.000  tons  a  year  by  1951. 
Pree  America  passed  that  figure  38  years  ago 
In  1947  we  produced  270.000.000  tons.  Rus- 
sia's supply  of  usable  petroleum  Ls  still  so 
short  that  she  turns  to  coal  and  other  hard 
fuels  whenever  possible. 

Swedish  combustion  engineers  In  Russia 
today  flnd  that  30  percent  of  Russia's  coal 
production  Is  burned  in  her  locomotives. 
Another  30  percent  Is  used  to  produce  electric 
energy.  Bo  only  40  percent  is  left  for  all  coal- 
burning  Soviet  Industry.  Including  coke  for 
steel.  Stalin  wanu  hU  present  5-year  plan 
to  boost  coal  production  to  500,000.000  tons 
a  year  by  1961.  America  passed  thst  figure 
30  yesrs  ago. 

Stalin  calls  for  an  output  of  60,000,000  tons 
of  steel  at  the  end  of  his  present  5-year  {rfsn, 
or  the  next  one.  America  was  producing 
nearly  60  percent  more  than  that  before  the 
end  of  the  last  war. 

Russia  lacks  several  Important  strategic 
materials  for  war-making — tungsten,  molyb- 
denum, tin,  antimony,  and.  most  of  all. 
rubber.  She  has  no  secure  lines  of  overseas 
transportation  by  which  to  obtain  natural 
rubber;  and  she  has  not  been  able  to  build 
the  complicated  plants  required  for  the  pro- 
duction of  synthetic  rubber. 

The  outstanding  weakness  of  the  Soviet 
Union,  however,  u  her  transporution.  Ex- 
temally,  as  far  as  available  ships  are  con- 
cerned, she  is  not  badly  off.  Her  prewat 
merchant  tonnage  of  1.000,000  gross  tons-  - 
about  the  size  of  Sweden's— was  iq>proai- 
mately  doubled  by  American  lend-lease  gifts 
and  postwar  acquisitions  of  ships  from  Ger- 
many. Italy,  and  Finland.  Moreover.  Japa- 
nese shipyards  are  now  scheduled  to  con- 
struct 175  vessels  for  Bvissla,  In  exchange  for 
coal  and  coke. 

The  stoe  of  the  Soviet  Union.  howe»er. 
makes  tremendous  demands  on  its  Ilmltsd 
Internal  transportation.  Roads  are  few  and 
poor.  About  the  only  highways  of  Impor- 
tance are  those  leading  from  Moscow  north 
to  Leningrad,  west  to  Minsk,  and  south  to 
Kiev  and  Kharkov.  Trucks  sre  ussd  pcln- 
clpally  In  the  cities. 

Russia  lacks  a  canal  system,  stich  ss  thst 
which  does  the  bulk  of  hesvy  transportation 
work  In  Western  Europe.  She  has  no  inland 
wstsr  routes  except  a  few  large  ri*«a»^ 
ars  froaen  much  of  the  year. 
8S  percent  of  Russia's  internal  fralcht 
be  moved  by  raU.    But  even  In  her  ^'^ 
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learn  much  about  Russia  from  a 

the    Soviet    automotive    industry. 
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Union's  use  of  manpower  tells 
4t>out  her  warmaklng  potential.    In 
ot  Booaooiy.  a  Moscow  journal,  the 
gMMrattnc  aUtlon   at  South 
J.,  la  compar«d  with  the  station 
Russia.    These  plants  are  tden- 
Yet  the  Amertcsn  plant  em- 
Jersons:  the  Soviet.  480     The  Amer- 
plant  has  17  office  workers  to  do 
work.    The  Soviet  station  has  91 
.  all  picture.  11  men  are  required 
1.000  kilowatts  of  electricity  under 
economic    system;    In    the 
ates.  2  men  are  required, 
lation  in  the  coal  fields  Is  also  re- 
in our  country  more  than  90  per- 
feltuntnous  coal  mined   under- 
jechanically   cut.  \nd   abcui   60 
mechanically  loaded;   only  4  per- 
led  by  pick  and  shovel.     In  Rus- 
proportlon  of  coal  is  dug  by  hand, 
wal  mines,  like  all  Soviet   Indus- 
of  nonproducers.    Swedish  mln- 
who  recently  vtsltad  the  Rus- 
eoal  region   found  one  Soviet 
supervisor.     technlcUn.     political 
or    armed    gtiard   for   every    four 
miners    actually    digging    coal. 
of  people  aubject  to  forced  labor 
_  probably  greater  than  the  num- 
^dUBtrUl   workers   at   liberty.     But 
In  a  Communist  economy  does 
with  the  efficiency  of  freemen 
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We  in  the  United  SUtes.  however,  must 
dlMount  the  siM  of  our  total  economy.    Por 

whereas  60  percent  of  present  Soviet  Indus- 
trial production  can  be  devoted  to  mUltury 
purpoaea— because  the  Russian  peoples 
standard  of  living  is  so  low — not  more  than 
40  percent  of  America  *  total  production  can 
be  made  available  for  military  needs  without 
considerable  effect  on  us  and  on  the  stability 
at  oar  economy. 

Iln.^lt»»i  point  to  bear  In  mind  is  that  con- 
trolled planu  in  satellite  countries  are  help- 
ing offset  Russlas  deficiencies.  Still.  Rus- 
su  has  always  looked  to  western  Europe. 
Knglsnd.  and  America  for  Imports  and  tech- 
nical aid.  and  she  is  getting  less  outside  pro- 
duction or  technical  help  now  than  before 
the  war  The  recruited  German.  Swedish. 
Mid  fhrMi  esperu  have  achieved  most  in  four 
lllda:  Bactronlcs.  slrcraft  design  snd  pro- 
^■etlOB.  shipbuilding  and  armsment  mauu- 
fMMrlng 

What  sbout  the  atom  b«.)mb?  When  can 
Ruasla  make  the  bomb,  and  produce  it  In 
stock-pile  volume' 

Top-ranking  American  and  Brltiah  sclen- 
tlsU  are  convinced  that  Russian  sclentUts 
know  the  general  workings  of  the  bomb,  al- 
thouffh  they  may  not  know  certain  steps  In 
completing  the  chain  reactions  of  the  atoms: 
How  to  "shoot  it  off  '  But  the  most  difficult 
proMem  for  the  Russlana  Is  the  complex  fac- 
tories needed  to  make  an  atom  bomb  Our 
bomb  stands  as  the  apex  of  an  incredibly 
complicated  Industrial  pyramid.  Radioactiv- 
ity danger,  for  example,  requires  robot  con- 
trol: divisions  of  an  atomic-bomb  plant  must 
operate  irdeflnitely  without  human  attend- 
ance and  without  shutting  down  for  machine 
maintenance.  At  this  practical  level  in  ad- 
vanced science  and  precision  performance 
the  Russians  are  backward:  In  technique  and 
productive  capacity,  the  key  Indvistrles  for 
production  of  the  atom  bomb  in  the  Soviet 
Union  today  average  23  years  behind  these  In- 
dustries in  the  United  States. 

L«t's  assume,  however,  that  Russia  can 
create  the  industries,  coordinate  them  on 
the  scale  necessary,  and  make  the  bomb  By 
the  time  Russia  will  have  produced  her  first 
bomb,  the  United  States  should  be  expected 
to  have  sn  atom-bomb  stock  pile  equal  to  18 
years  of  Soviet  production 

In  summary,  then,  what  Is  Russia's  eco- 
nomic potential  for  world  war? 

Russia  is  the  great  disturber  of  the  world. 
The  Russian  menace  to  peace  Is  appallingly 
real  But  Russia  U  far  wesker  than  is  ortli- 
narlly  believed,  flbe  could  be  very  strong  in 
QghtlnK  a  d^enslve  war  In  or  near  her  home- 
land. But  she  U  too  weak,  and  for  long  years 
will  remain  too  weak,  to  attack  America  or 
strike  out  like  the  Industrialized  Axis  Powers 
of  1039— Oennany.  Italy,  and  Japan. 

Ruaala's  atrenfth  is  In  her  geographical 
location,  her  vast  area  in  Europe  and  Asia. 
which  covers  one-sixth  of  the  earth's  land 
ThU  geogrnphical  poeltton  la  almost  impreg- 
nable. And  the  deCen^ve  strength  which  it 
gives  her  enables  her  to  behave  toward  u«i 
the  way  she  U  behaving.  By  her  political 
power  grabs  ouulde  her  borders,  her  fifth- 
column  pressure  groups,  her  psychological 
warfare  In  various  countries  Including  our 
own.  Rtjasla  can  create  and  susUln  Indefi- 
nitely a  dangerous  world  of  turmoil  which 
weakens  all  other  countries  without  much 
cost  or  effort  to  the  Kremlin. 

Russia  does  not  want  actual  war  and  doc? 
not  intend  to  have  It.  The  men  In  the  Krem- 
lin saw  how  America  hurt  Germany  In  the 
last  war.  They  do  not  propose  to  have  their 
country  hurt  In  the  same  way. 

The  Kremlin  has  a  better  idea.  RumU  la 
pursuing  It  every  hour  of  every  day:  Bumta 
wants  us  to  do  so  many  foolish  and  costly 
thing!  at  home  and  abroad — over  and  beyond 
the  things  that  are  of  stratagl*  Importance— 
that  «e  wUl  commit  ecooomlc  suicide, 
everything  she  says  snd  does  today  is  dedl- 
to   cracking    our    economy    by    over- 


•tnUBlng  the  American  free-enterprise  sys- 
ttmk.  She  expects  us  to  lick  ourselves  by  our 
own  confusions  and  overexpendHures  and 
knock  ovirselves  out  In  our  own  gymnasium. 
That  would  leave  Russia  untouched  She 
knows  that  the  key  to  our  world  power  U  our 
home  power,  and  that  when  home  power  Is 
lost  world  power  Is  lost. 

Our  task  Is  to  realize  that  this  Is  Russia's 
fundamental  plan.  We  must  make  all  our 
policy  decUlons  for  the  future  with  that  fact 
In  mind. 


Decision  of  Repabiicao  Steeriac  Ccmmit- 
tee  on  Reciprocal  Trade  Presents  the 
Party  and  Its  Presidential  Candidate 
With  an  Embarrattint  Issue 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  AIME  J.  FORAND 

or  SHOOK  laukNo 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RMPRKSBNTATIVBS 

Monday.  May  24.  194$ 

Mr.  PORAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  New  York  Times  of  May  15, 
1948: 

NO   PLACS   POB   COMFSOMISS 

The  House  Ways  and  Mean.*  Committee,  on 
a  strictly  party  division,  voted  15  to  9  yester- 
day against  extending  for  the  customary  S 
years  the  Reciprocal  Trade  .^greements  Act 
of  1934.  The  committee's  action  was  plainly 
taken  at  the  party-policy  level,  since  it  was 
patterned  on  a  decision  made  24  hours  earlier 
by  the  Republican  steering  committee. 

The  Wsys  and  Means  Committee  apparent- 
ly did  not  have  the  temerity  to  scuttle  the 
Hull  tariff  program  completely.  Perhaps  It 
feared  that  thU  would  provide  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  with  too  dangerous  an  Issue  In 
the  coming  elections.  What  it  did  was  to 
compromise  on  the  issue  by  extending  the 
legislation  for  only  1  year  and  adding  at  least 
une  amendment. 

This  action  has  been  taken  after  6  days 
of  hearing-^  conducted  behind  closed  doors, 
with  neither  the  press  nor  the  general  public 
admitted.  These  are  hardly  fitting  circum- 
stances for  considering  any  major  change 
in  a  law  which  has  been  on  the  statute  books 
for  14  years.  Moreover,  If  we  are  to  take 
the  word  of  Mr.  PoaAMO.  Representative  from 
Rhode  Island,  who  Is  himself  a  meml)er  of 
that  subcommittee,  the  latter,  after  holding 
Its  hearings,  did  not  even  meet  to  discuss 
the  terms  for  the  bill's  extension.  If  this  U 
true  it  lends  much  force  to  Mr.  Foh.'.nd's 
observation  that  "the  Republican  steering 
committee  legislates  for  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee." 

In  deciding  to  maintain  the  Hull  trade 
program  while  at  the  same  time  reducing  the 
period  of  iu  extension  for  the  3  years  asked 
by  the  President,  the  Republican  steering 
comnuttee  would  seem  to  be  attempting  to 
play  both  sides  of  the  street.  It  can  defend 
itself  technically  against  the  charge  that  it 
has  repudiated  this  key  legislation  in  Ameri- 
can foreign  economic  policy — legislation 
which  was  supported  by  the  last  two  Repub- 
lican Presidential  candidates,  by  the  p.-irtys 
own  platform  of  1944.  and  according  to  opin- 
ion poll,  by  nearly  85  percent  of  the  Ameri- 
can public  At  the  same  time  the  committee 
apparently  wishes  to  make  It  possible  for  the 
party  to  poae,  as  it  lias  so  frequently  done  In 
the  past,  as  the  friend  of  those  vested  Inter- 
eaU  which  depend  upon  high-tarlir  walls  for 
the  perpetuation  of  their  economic  well- 
bclsg. 
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In  our  opinion  the  Republican  steering 
committee  hss  presented  the  party  and  IU 
Presidential  candidate  with  a  decidedly  em- 
laue.  and  one  which  Is  going  to 
more  embarrassing  as  the  campaign 
puigieenw  We  find  it  difficult  to  believe,  in 
fact,  that  any  self-respecting  candidate  will 
accept  It,  You  dont  compromise  on  such 
as  economic  Isolatlonallsm. 


iDteroational  Wheat  Agreement 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  R.  ROBERTSON 

or   NOBTH   DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  May  24.  1948 

Mr,  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
l.s  studying  the  international  wheat 
agreement,  which  the  Senate  will  be 
called  upon  to  ratify  as  a  treaty.  The 
ratification  of  this  agreement  would  be  a 
grave  error  and  will  have  disastrous  ef- 
fects on  this  Nation's  economy. 

This  agreement  would  require  that 
three  nations — the  United  States.  Can- 
ada, and  Au.'^tralia — export  500.000.000 
bushels  of  wheat  each  year  for  a  5-year 
term  under  a  maximum  and  minimum 
price,  ranging  from  $2  to  SI. 10. 

This,  as  all  Members  know,  is  much 
below  the  current  prevailing  price  for 
wheat.  The  United  States  is  to  export 
185,000.000  bushels  per  year,  but  who  is 
to  pay  the  American  farmer  the  dilTer- 
ence  l)etween  the  ceiling  or  agreement 
price  and  the  prevailing  price?  This 
Congress  will  be  called  upon  to  make  up 
this  difference  through  appropriations. 

Thirty-three  nations  are  to  be  the  Im- 
poi-ters  of  this  wheat.  They  have  the 
controlling  voice  in  the  entire  program 
and  agreement.  And  the  agreement  is 
nothing  more  or  le.-js  than  an  interna- 
tional OPA.  We  apparently  are  unwill- 
ing to  accept  an  OPA  at  home.  Why 
should  we  permit  our  American  wheat 
farmer  to  be  penalized  by  an  interna- 
tional OPA? 

Another  very  important  aspect  of  this 
problem  is  this:  Two  other  important 
wheat -exporting  nations  are  not  mem- 
bers of  the  agreement.  Those  nations 
are  Russia  and  Argentina.  Both  thc.<;e 
coimtrles  will  be  sellihg  their  wheat  for 
whatever  the  market  will  boar.  An  OPA 
will  not  work  unless  it  is  absolute.  It  is 
not  absolute  since  it  does  not  include  two 
of  the  most  important  wheat-producing 
nations.  An  OPA  will  fail  if  there  is  an 
uncontrolled  black  market.  This  wheat 
agreement  could  not  possibly  work  and 
attain  Its  objectives  with  two  black  mar- 
keteers. Russia  and  Argentina.  Is  there 
any  rea.<^on  why  the  United  States  should 
be  committed  to  sending  185.000.000 
bushels  of  wheat  yearly  to  33  nation."!, 
the  majority  of  whom  I  understand  are 
receiving  assWance  under  the  Marshall 
plan,  at  a  price  below  the  prevailing 
world  market  price? 

Another,  and  to  me  the  most  disturb- 
ing feature  of  this  agreement  is  this: 
Setting  this  low  ceiling  on  this  tremen- 
dous amount  of  wheat.  l)elow  parity 
prices,  will  tend  to  establish  the  world 


price,  and  thus  the  domestic  price.  It 
will  tend  to  bring  the  price  of  wheat  be- 
lov  the  actual  cost  of  production. 

Many,  many  times  I  have  tried  to  point 
out  to  Congress  that  we  must  keep  our 
farm  prices  high,  not  inflationary,  but 
high,  for  unless  we  do  this,  we  will  find 
that  our  entire  economy  will  suffer.  Our 
farm  wealth  and  raw  material  wealth— 
of  which  our  Nation's  wheat  production 
is  a  leading  factor — generate  all  income, 
which  in  turn  keeps  the  wheels  of  our 
entire  economy  turning.  This  is  not 
theory,  it  is  fact,  and  is  Ixjme  out  by 
figures  for  any  period  in  history,  in  all 
nations  of  the  world.  We  cannot  sell  the 
farmer  short  without  hiuling  everyone, 
professional  man.  laborer.  Industrialist. 

Last  year  I  attempted  to  point  out  the 
folly  of  this  type  of  thing.  My  remarks, 
appearing  in  the  Congressional  Record 
on  March  21,  1947,  challenged  the  efforts 
of  the  State  and  Agriculture  Depart- 
ments to  involve  the  United  States  in  an 
economic  dictatorship  governed  by  a  sys- 
tem of  international  cartels,  and  dictated 
by  foreign  powers. 

Let  us  now  arouse  ourselves  to  the  dan- 
ger of  this  insidious  agreement.  If  we 
fail  to  protect  our  interests,  the  United 
States  will  not  long  remain  strong  and 
be  in  a  position  to  challenge  communism 
throughout  the  world  and  at  home.  Why 
should  we  do  our  darndest  to  legislate  a 
depression?  Hadn't  we  better  wake  up 
to  what  is  being  sold  our  people  through 
misleading  information  cloaked  in  high 
sounding,  noble  phrases? 

We  must  thwart  this  effort  to  knock  the 
props  out  from  under  tlie  American 
farmer  and  consequently  out  from  under 
the  entire  economy  of  the  United  SUtes. 


An  Outlioe  of  the  Progress  of  the  City  of 
Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  During  the  Past  100 
Yean 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  R.  WALTER  RIEHLMAN 

or  NEW   TOIX 

IN  THE  HOD6E  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  24.  1948 

Mr.  RIEHLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  with 
the  phrase  United  in  Progress  as  its  in- 
spiration, the  great  city  of  Syracuse  is 
now  celebrating  its  centennial  anniver- 
sary. In  the  past  100  years,  Syracuse  has 
developed  into  a  center  of  great  indus- 
try, commerce,  and  culture.  Its  popula- 
tion is  in  excess  of  220,000  and  is  the 
transporUtion  and  business  hub  of  the 
Empire  State. 

The  villages  of  Syracuse  and  Salina 
voted  to  incorporate  as  a  city  on  Janu- 
ary 3,  1948,  after  receiving  permission 
through  an  enabling  act  of  incorporation 
passed  by  the  New  York  8tat»  Legisla- 
ture on  December  14.  1847. 

A  vigorous  proponent  of  incorporation, 
Harvey  Baldwin,  was  elected  mayor  at 
the  first  municipal  election  on  March  7, 
1848.  In  a  highly  acclaimed  speech, 
known  as  The  Hanging  Gardens  of  Baby- 
lon, Mayor  Baldwin  forecast  an  expan- 
sion of  the  city  population  to   100,000 


within  the  century.  Little  did  he  imag- 
ine that  his  prediction  would  more  than 
double  in  reahty. 

The  development  of  Syracuse  actually 
began  around  the  Erie  Canal  near  Clin- 
ton Square,  which  was  the  center  of  trade 
for  Syracuse  village,  and  around  the  salt 
springs  of  Onondaga  Lake,  the  center  of 
industry  In  Salina  village.  The  combin- 
ing of  the  two  viliagei  brought  about  the 
advantages  of  location  along  a  vital 
transportation  route,  and  the  area  of  a 
growing  .salt  industry.  This  was  suffi- 
cient to  provide  a  stimulus  that  led  Syra- 
cuse to  become  one  of  the  few  cities  to- 
day to  have  representation  in  all  the  20 
basic  industrial  classifications  in  the 
United  States.  Encouraged  by  the  Ideal 
geographical  location,  the  people  of 
Syracuse  worked  in  unity  so  that  Syra- 
cuse is  now  the  fourth  largest  city  in  the 
State  of  New  York. 

These  forefathers  built  well,  and  the 
heritage  and  prosperity  from  this  firm 
foundation  have  come  down  to  us 
through  a  century  of  progress  In  every 
aspect  of  our  community  life — religion, 
education,  culture.  Industry,  and  com- 
merce. 

Our  slogan,  adopted  for  oui  centennial 
year — United  in  Progres.s — was  selected 
because  it  so  aptly  typifies  that  spirit 
which  has  built  Syracu.se  and  that  con- 
tinues to  keep  Syracuse  among  the  Na- 
tion's most  progressive  municipalities. 
This  unity  of  purpose  among  all  of  the 
people  of  Syracuse  is  the  moral  strength 
that  binds  our  community  together. 

This  unity  of  purpose  is  symbolized, 
too.  in  the  centennial  seal,  the  basic  de- 
sign of  which  is  the  cluster  of  five  arrows 
crossed  by  a  broken  arrow.  According  to 
legend,  Hiawatha,  an  Onondaga  chief- 
tain, stood  before  the  chiefs  of  four  other 
great  tribes,  the  Senecas,  Cajnigas.  Onei- 
das.  and  Mohawks,  and  broke  a  single 
arrow  in  his  hands.  This  showed  the 
weakness  of  disunity  among  peoples. 
Then  he  held  five  arrows  in  hia  hand, 
each  arrow  representing  a  tribe,  and  be- 
cause of  their  combined  strength  they 
could  not  be  broken.  Though  considered 
only  a  legend,  it  nevertheless  is  the  basis 
for  our  most  cherished  civic  principle — 
unity  and  willingness  to  work  together 
for  the  betterment  of  alL 

The  friendly  relations  that  exist  be- 
tween management  and  the  58.000  work- 
ers in  our  400  diversified  industries  pro- 
ducing typewriters,  air-conditioning 
equipment,  wa.shing  machines,  gears, 
laundry  equipment,  chemicals,  automo- 
bile parts,  radios,  television,  radar 
equipment,  pressure  die  castings,  steel, 
candles,  pottery,  electrical  equipment, 
farm  implements,  and  many  others  em- 
phasize the  wholehearted  indorsement 
of  our  i>eople  to  this  principle  of  progress 
and  unity. 

In  observing  its  centennial  year,  Syra- 
cuse Is  engaged  in  a  great  civic  under- 
taking. Such  an  observance  as  planned 
demands  imagination  and  hard  work, 
and  the  commission  appointed  by  Mayor 
Frank  J.  Costello  is  accomplishing  Its 
task  with  enthusiasm  and  zeal. 

The  commissioners  are  Mr.  Jerome  B. 
Rusterholtz.  chairman:  Mr.  Rictiard  H. 
Pass,  Mrs.  H.  Paul  Nelligan,  Mr.  Robert 
G.  Soule.  Mr.  Thomas  J.  Corconm.  Mr. 
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The  i.  abvtrtife  Acdvitiei  Coabol  Act 


nON  or  REMARKS 
NETH  B.  KEATING 

or  HtW    T'>tK 

HI  THI  UOU8I  or  RC:>KltSE!«TATIVC8 

Monday.  May  24.  t94t 

Mr  kEATINO  Mr  Speaker,  although 
the  Da  ly  Worker  continues  to  castigate 
the  Sul  versive  Activities  Control  Act  and 
all  thote  who  supported  it.  the  prevailing 
e<tttorlal  comment  in  the  responsible 
f  Ivors  the  legislation,  recognizing 
clearly  the  dlstlncMon  properly  drawn  in 
the  m«  assure  between  communi.sm  as  a 
pollUcil.  economic,  and  social  theory  and 
commmism  as  a  world-wide  conspiracy, 
dedicated  to  the  establishment  of  a 
totaliti  rian  dictatorship,  wherever  it  Is 
allowc<   to  flourish  unchecked. 

Valuible  contributions  to  the  discus- 
sion ar?  furnished  by  the  accompanying 
editon  lis  from  the  New  York  Times. 
Roches  ter  Democrat  and  Chronicle,  and 
Washliigton  Evening  Star,  which,  under 
extend  my  remarks,  are  set  forth 
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be  dUBcult  to  quarrel  with  the 
which   are   stated    In   the   opening 
a  of  the  Mundt  bill,  which  has  jUst 
by  the  House  of  Representatives 
support  of  a  large  majority  of  the 
of  both  parties.    Certainly  the  evl- 
overwhelming  that,  as  the  bill  states. 
( xlsts  a  world  Communist  movement 
In   Ita  origins.   Its  development    and 
practice.  Is  a  world-wide  revoiu- 
pollUcal  movement  whose  purpose  It 
.  deceit.  InflltraUon  Into  other 
espionage,  aabotage.   tcrrtvlsm   and 
m^ans  deemed  necessary,  to  estab- 
::ommunlst   totalitarian  dictatorship 
countries  of  the  world  through  the 
of  a  slncl*  world-wide  Communist 
This,  we  believe,  is  undenl- 
It  Is  equally  true,  as  these  pars- 
on to  say.  that  a  movement  of  this 
with  this  purpose  "presenu  a  clear 
danger  to  the  security  of  the 
and  to  the  existence  of  free 
institutions. 

y  what  the  llimdt  bill  does  to  meet 
dailger  la  a  question  on  which  supporters 
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of  the  bill  thsmartvas  do  not  agree  (nor  do 
Mr  Stassen  and  Ut.  Dewey).  Some  think. 
and  others  do  not.  that  It  would  outlaw  the 
Communist  Party,  and  the  language  of  the 
bill  Itself  la  not  precise  enough  to  settle  the 
point  definitively  If  the  bUl  becomes  s  law 
m  its  present  form,  a  very  considerable 
burden  of  interpretation  would  In  fact  t>e 
thrown  upon  the  courts. 

Whether  because  of  thU.  or  for  other  rea- 
sons, we  are  now  told  In  the  Washington 
dUpatches  that  the  Senate  Is  likely  to 
pigeonhole  the  House  bill  and  let  It  quietly 
expire.  This,  we  believe,  would  be  a  grave 
mistake.  The  very  slxe  of  the  House  ma- 
jority— a  majority  of  more  than  five  to  one — 
calls  for  serious  consideration  of  this  Issue 
by  the  other  branch  of  Congress:  and  the 
Issue  iuelf.  the  Issue  created  by  an  increas- 
ingly aggressive  international  Communist 
conspiracy,  is  one  which  does  not  warrant 
either  Indifference  or  delay.  We  tjelieve. 
therefore,  thut  prompt  hearings  should  be 
b«ld  on  the  House  bill  by  the  appropriate 
coouBittee  of  the  Senate,  for  the  purpo««  of 
dartfying  t>oth  the  problem  with  which  the 
deals  and  the  remedies  which  It 
The  country  does  not  want,  nor 
1  the  Constitution  sanction  a  law  vhlch 
aMaapted  to  eontrol  the  political  beliefs  of 
AOMrlcan  dtlsms  But  the  ecuatrf  can 
peDperly  eeak.  and  the  ConsUCvtlaa  ettreiy 
would  not  deny,  proper  and  adequate  ssfe- 
guards  againet  latwvcntion  in  American 
polities  by  afrnte  of  a  foreign  power. 


irrom  the  Rochsster  (M.  T  )  Democrat  and 
Chronicle  I 

AIM  cooo,  MrrHoaa  SArccvAADts 

Mo   more    Important   opportunUy    for   the 

exercise  of  IntclUgent  discrimtr.alion  exists 
than  that  presented  by  the  Wviutli  bill  which 
has  (Mased  the  House  and  now  la  twfore  the 
Senate 

The  bill  is  an  honest  attempt  to  meet  the 
danger  of  Moacow-llnked  subversive  Com- 
mvmlst  activity  without  Impairing  the  con- 
stitutional righu  of  American  citizens. 

Its  purpose  is  clearly  stated  In  thla  para- 
graph of  the  report  of  the  House  Un-Ameri- 
can Affairs  Committee: 

"The  committee  has  intentionally  not 
recommended  legislation  which  will  deal  with 
so-called  theoretical  communism  in  the 
United  States.  We  are  seeklnT  rather  to 
strike  at  the  American  c.-^dre  of  the  foreign- 
directed  Communl.'it  conspiracy.  We  believe 
that  If  its  criminal  activities  are  prosecuted. 
Its  false  fronts  exposed,  and  its  foreign  assist- 
ance and  direction  cut  away,  the  movement 
In  the  United  States,  standing  alone  for  what 
It  Is.  will  be  overwhelmingly  defeated  We 
are  willing  to  permit  the  theories  of  com- 
munism and  democracy  to  cla^  In  the  cpeu 
market  place  of  political  Ideas  In  America, 
but  we  Insist  that  communiam  not  b^  allowed 
to  have  the  unfair  advantages  in  this  con- 
flict of  the  unrestricted  use  of  illegal  means, 
the  cloak  of  secrecy  and  fraud,  and  the 
assistance  and'  direction  of  a  foreign  Com- 
munist dictatorship." 

An  important  feature  of  the  bill  Is  that  any 
person  or  organization  which  feels  it  Is  un- 
fairly included  In  the  Attorney  General's  list 
of  foreign -dominated  Communist  or  Ccm- 
munlst-fronc  agencies  has  the  right  of  appeal 
to  the  courts,  which  may  overrule  the  At- 
torney Generals  decision. 

Certainly  no  one  who  has  his  eyes  open  can 
Ignore  the  fact  that  American  Communists 
are  not  just  another  political  party  of  honest, 
if  most  of  us  think  Ignorant,  aealots. 

Links  to  the  Moscow  police  state  have  been 
evident  In  its  past  history:  and  perhaps  the 
clearest  Indication  of  Its  members'  ignorance 
and  galUblUty  Is  that  many  of  them  do  not 
yet  understand  how  In  Russia  Itself  the  Com- 
munist theory  has  been  obscured  by  the 
ruthless  methods  of  the  dominant  small 
clique  that  la  in  controL 


The  Mundt  bill  attempu  to  steer  the  dlfS- 
cult  path  between  doing  something  about 
an  tns'dloua  danger  and  avoiding  the  very 
police-state  methoda  which  It  is  the  aim  of 
the  subversives  to  set  up  here. 

I  From  the  Washington  (DO  Evening  Star! 

THX   AkimCAN   COMMtmiSTS 

There  are  two  ways  of  evaluating  the  Mundt 
bill,  which  la  designed  to  restrain  some  and 
espoee  other  activities  of  the  American  Com- 
munists and  their  friends. 

One  way  la  to  condemn  the  bill  on  the 
basis  of  provisions  it  does  not  contain  and 
things  it  would  not  do.  A  very  impressive 
case  can  be  made  out  rgalnst  the  measure 
by  setting  out  hypothetical  situations  and 
applying  to  them  provisions  which  are  not 
in  the  bill.  There  has  been  a  good  deal  of 
thla  sort  of  criticism.  But  It  Is  worthless  t>e- 
cause  It  has  no  baals  in  fact. 

It  haa  bee^.  contended,  for  example,  that 
Henry  Wallace's  third  party  might  have  to 
register  aa  a  Communist-front  organization 
If  this  bill  becomes  law.  Since  thU  con- 
tention is  typical  of  much  of  the  ill-informed 
criticism.  It  Is  worth  examining. 

other  things,  ths  bill  U  aimed  at 
polltleel  organicatlcns.  and  Com- 
mtinU'  rganlzations     There  terms  are 

defln^  I  f   bill.     A  C'lmmuiilat   politi- 

cal organiaatioa  le  eoe  that  ie  trader  the 
direction  and  control  oT  the  world  Com* 
munist  movement,  A  Communist-front  or> 
ganlsation  is  '"•■  '-'hfr  than  a  Communist 
palttlcat  orgai  which   reasonably   is 

found  to  be  d  i  uiu^rr  •'  -  -  -.trol  of  a  Com- 
munist political  ortati  Oi  prlmsrliy 
operated  for  n  .  ui  giving  aid  and 
support  to  a  I  political  organiza- 
tion, to  a  Commuuikt  loreign  government,  or 
to  the  world  Communut  movement,  or  (3) 
one  whose  views  and  policies  are  adopted 
and  advanced  tiecause  they  are  those  of  a 
Communist  political  organization,  a  Com- 
munist foreign  government,  or  the  world 
Communist  movement.  Before  any  organi- 
zation can  t>e  held  to  t>e  a  Communist-front 
organization,  the  Attorney  General,  after  full 
investigation  and  a  hearing,  must  affirma- 
tively find  It  to  be  such.  Then,  as  a  further 
aafeguard.  the  accused  organization  is  given 
the  right  to  have  Its  caae  reviewed  by  the 
Federal  courta.  Including  an  appeal  to  the 
Supreme  Court. 

When  anyone  suggests.  In  the  light  of 
these  provisions,  that  the  Mundt  bill  would 
apply  to  the  Wallace  third  party  or  any  com- 
parable group  he  la  simply  confessing  Igno- 
rance of  the  facts  or  a  dismal  lack  of  con- 
fidence In  the  integrity  of  the  Congress,  the 
Attorney  General  and  the  Federal  courts. 

The  other  way  of  evaluating  this  bill  Is 
to  examine  the  provisions  It  actually  con- 
tains and  the  things  It  actually  Is  Intended 
to  do. 

This  bill  Is  predicated  on  the  conclusion 
that  the  American  Communist  movement  Is 
forelgn-contrcUed.  that  Its  ultimate  objec- 
tive is  to  overthrow  free  American  Institu- 
tions In  favor  of  a  Communist  dictatorship 
controlled  from  abroad,  that  Its  activities 
are  carried  on  by  secret  and  consptratoritil 
methods,  that  these  activities  constitute  an 
immediate  and  powerful  threat  to  the  secu- 
rity of  the  United  States,  and.  finally,  that 
present  laws  are  not  adequate  to  deal  with 
the  Communists. 

The  proposed  new  ,law  tackles  the  prob- 
lem from  four  directions.  First,  It  makes 
unlawful,  and  subject  to  severe  penalty,  "all 
acilvlty  which  has  as  its  purpose  the  setting 
up  of  a  totalitarian  government  In  the 
United  States  under  foreign  control  '  This 
has  nothing  to  do  with  theoretical  commu- 
nism, freedom  of  thought,  etc  It  is  aimed 
squarely  at  activity  Intended  to  set  up  a 
Communist-controlled  dictatorship  In  this 
country  The  second  approach  U  found  In 
the  registration  provisions,  which  would  re- 
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quire  that  the  nameit  of  otBcers  and  meml)erB 
of  Communist  political  organlmtions  and 
the  names  of  the  officers,  but  not  the  mem- 
bere.  of  Communist-front  organizations  be 
filed  with  the  Attorney  General.  The  third 
approcK:h  Is  to  deny  passports  to  members 
of  Communistic  political  organizations  In  an 
effort  to  restrict  contact  between  American 
Communists  and  their  international  com- 
rades, while  the  fourth  Is  to  deny  Federal 
employment  to  anyone  who  knowingly  l)e- 
lon«3  to  a  Communist  political  organization. 

There  la  no  use  blinking  the  fact  that  this 
bin.  if  It  becomes  law,  will  mark  a  signifi- 
cant departure  from  the  traditional  Ameri- 
can approach  to  problems  of  this  kind.  But 
It  is  also  Important  to  keep  In  mind  that  the 
Communist  concept  of  world  revolution  and 
the  methods  used  to  Implement  it  are  also 
new  to  our  experience  and  dangerous  to  our 
existence. 

The  bill,  in  the  Star's  opinion,  represents  In 
its  sponsor's  words  a  sincere  effort  "to  pro- 
tect freedom  from  those  who  would  destroy 
It  without  infringing  upon  the  freedom  of 
all  our  people."  If  enacted,  lu  constitution- 
ality would  be  subject  to  the  Judgment  c<f 
the  courts,  and  the  protection  of  the  courts 
would  extend  to  all  Individuals  and  groups 
under  it.  Mow  effective  It  will  be 
to  be  seen,  but  it  deserves  a  trial 
tt  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  Sniau  wilt 
in  the  favorable  action  taken  bj  the 


Veteraai  Want  Houtinf  LefUlatioo 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  MELVIN  PRICE 

or  iLUNois 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE-SENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  24.  1948 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record  I  include  a  letter  I  have  received 
from  the  American  Veterans'  Committee : 

Amoucan  VrrxBANS'  Committei  (  AVS)  . 
Washington  D.  C,  May  21.  194S. 

Dear  Congressman:  As  you  know,  the 
Taft-Ellender-Wagner  long-range  houalng 
bin  has  now  passed  the  Senate  The  Ameri- 
can Veterans'  Committee  (AVC),  as  well  as 
other  veterans"  organizations.  Is  keenly  In- 
terested In  having  this  bill  approved  during 
this  session  of  Congress. 

Veterans  have  t>een  waiting  for  action  on 
housing  long-range  legislation  since  they 
were  demobilized  and  found  this  country 
facing  the  greatest  housing  crisis  In  history. 
Since  polls  and  studies  by  veterans'  organi- 
zations have  repeatedly  shown  that  housing 
Is  the  No.  1  veterans"  problem,  there  is  no 
doubt  that  veterans  will  judge  the  record 
of  the  Eightieth  Congress  prlraarUy  on  the 
basis  of  what  Is  due  on  housing. 

At  the  recent  National  Veterans'  Housing 
Conference  In  Washington,  delegates  from 
the  American  Veterans'  Comnrittee.  the  VFW. 
the  Jewish  War  Veterans,  the  Catholic  War 
Veterans,  the  American  Legion,  as  well  as  a 
numl>er  of  smaller  veterans'  organizations 
voted  unanimously  to  ask  the  Members  of 
the  House  to  sign  discharge  petition  No.  6 
to  bring  the  TEW  bill  to  the  House  floor. 

Despite  the  fact  that  the  House  committee 
Is  now  holding  hearings  on  housing  legisla- 
tion, we  feel  that  it  Is  still  vlUlly  Important 
that  all  friends  of  houslnR  for  veterans  sign 
the  discharge  petition.  We  feel  that  all  sup- 
porters In  the  House  of  the  excellent  legisla- 
tion passed  by  the  Senate  should  make  their 
support  vividly  clear  to  all  by  Immediately 
slgnmg  the  petition. 

We  understand  that  to  date  over  120  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  have  signed  this  petition. 


We  would  like  to  ask  U  you  have  signed  this 
discharge  petition  and.  If  not,  if  you  plan 
to  sign  it  In  the  near  future.  We  would  bt 
pleased  to  hear  your  views  on  housing  and  if 
you  should  desire  any  further  Information 
as  to  why  we  believe  action  on  the  I'EW  bill 
Is  so  important  we  should  be  happy  to  have 
a  representative  call  on  you  at  your  con- 
venience. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Chat  Patebsow, 
Sational  Chairmun, 


California  in  Review  After  a  Century  of 
Aneiican  Conb-ol — Immisjaticn  and 
the  Melting  Pot 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LEROY  JOHNSON 

or  CALirotNU 
IN  THI  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVtt 

Thunday.  May  20.  194$ 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks In  the  RBCOR0. 1  Include  herewith 
a  lecture  by  Rockwell  Dennis  Hunt, 
Ph.  D,: 
OALiroBwu  iw   etviEw  ATTta  A  crtiTvnr  or 

AMraiCAM    COWTBOL— IStMIOaATION    AMD    TKt 
MELTINO    POT 

(Seventh  In  a  series  of  eight  public  centen- 
nial lectures  by  Rockwell  Dennis  Hunt, 
Ph.  D  I 

Dr.  Okxcnx.  Tonight,  Dr  Hunt  is  going  to 
lecture  on  a  very  important  subject,  one  that 
affects  us  very  greatly  In  California  today 
jtist  as  it  has  always  affected  California  while 
ahe  was  a  aubject  of  other  countries  and 
after  she  became  a  State  of  the  United  States. 
Dr.  Hunt's  8ubje<  ■  this  evening  Is,  Immigra- 
tion and  the  Melting  Pot.  Dr.  Hvmt.  |  Ap- 
plause.) 

Dr.  HtTNT.  Our  order  for  tonight  Is  a  very 
large  one.  First  of  all  In  this  matter  of  the 
melting  pot.  If  the  United  States  Is  rlght- 
fuUy  to  be  regarded  as  a  melting  pot,  then 
we  may  say,  as  one  has  said,  that  Califor- 
nia Is  a  melting  pot  within  a  melting  pot. 

The  first  phase  to  speak  of  most  briefly 
will  be  that  pertaining  to  Arcadian  days  In 
California.  There  came  into  California 
early  In  the  nineteenth  century  a  few  blue- 
eyed  men,  something  different,  and  the  seno- 
rlla  was  quick  to  perceive  that.  Very  briefly, 
the  coming  of  some  of  the  Americans,  and 
some  of  the  English,  Scotch.  Irish,  an^  other 
nationalities,  but  mostly  Americans,  In  the 
nineteenth  century  before  the  gold  days,  re- 
sulted In  this  very  Interesting  Intermar- 
riage in  a  good  many  Instances.  It  seems  to 
me  that  not  enough  attention  had  been  paid 
to  that  sociological  phase  of  life  In  Arcadian 
California.  These  homeseekers  were  at- 
tracted by  these  young  women — girls,  seno- 
rltas,  of  the  California  land,  and  that  attrac- 
tion seemed  to  be  reciprocal.  And  it  came  to 
be  the  Ixsast  of  some  of  these  young  ladles, 
and  a  resolve,  that  they  would  not  get  married 
imtU  they  married  someone  with  blue  eyes. 
You  can  imagine  how  some  of  their  dark- 
eyed  suitors  liked  that  kind  of  a  resolution: 
but,  nevertheless,  that  was  acted  upon  In 
more  Instances  than  one.  The  native  young 
men  were  quite  displeased  with  the  progress 
that  some  of  these  Interlopers  were  making. 
Now,  the  Christian  names  of  a  good  many 
Americans,  and  others,  were  changed  to  cor- 
respond to  the  Spanish  tisage,  and  we  would 
say  Juan  instead  of  John,  Jose  instead  of 
Joseph,  Enrique  instead  of  Henry,  and  so  on. 
The  words  of  Spanish  usage  were  very  com- 
monly applied  to  this  very  small  minority  of 


immigrants  In  California  amon(  the  home- 
seekers  and  settlers. 

In   the    year    1830   there   were    atyiut   SOO 
foreigners  in  all  the  territory  of  California. 
or  west  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  MountaUis.    By 
1844  the  numtwr  had  jumped  to  atx>ut  1.300, 
and    of    those    1,200    approximately    three- 
fourths  were  Americans.    The  fact  that  the 
American  predominated  in  all  these  years  of 
settlement  in  California  helps  to  explain  the 
ease  «ith  which  the  United  SUtes  acquired 
CalifomU  a  little  later.    Of  theee  early  mar- 
riages, jtist  a  limited  numtiar  I  might  men- 
tion.   John  Oilroy,  after  whom  the  town  of 
Ollioy  is  named  in  the  Santa  Clara  Valley, 
was  the  first  one  of  these  outsidov  to  marry, 
taking  Maria  Clara  Ortega  as  his  wife.    And 
then  one  of  the  rather  famotis  pioneers  was 
Joseph  Chapman,  who  mnirled  also  into  the 
Ortega  family.    William  E.  P.  HartncU.  wboss 
name  Is  frequently  met  with  in  the  history, 
married  Maria  Teresa  de  la  Guerra.   The  de  la 
Ouerras   were   a   very    prorohient   family    in 
thoiie  days  and  also  later.     Alfred  Robinson 
also  married  a  nenoriu  of  that  family.    Wil- 
liam   Heath     Davis    msrrled    Msria    Jesus 
■MUddio — also    a    rather    prominent    n«ne 
aaenfi  the  Spanish  Callfornlans.    William  A. 
Rlchar(lfw>n  and  Jacob  Leese,  and  others,  like- 
wise found  umung  these  datiffhters  of  the 
land  their  life  eonpaalona.    Henry  D  Pitch 
was  the  man  wlKae  romanee  with  Juacfs 
Carrlllo  was,  perhaps,  ths  most  startling  and 
surpruing  uf  all,  which  I  cannot  gu  Into  to. 
ni{;ht  but  which  you  will  resd  with  a  great 
deal  of  intereet.    Oovemor  Icheandia,  of  the 
Mexican  power,  greatly  interfered  with  the 
plan  of  these  jrounc  people;  but  In  tht  end 
the   bitie  eyes   prevailed.     There   was   Atiel 
Stearns,  one  of  the  dlstlnguitthed  American 
settlers  of  these  eaily  days  from  the  South, 
who  became  a  man  with  Urge  holding  and 
great  wealth  in  cattle,  sheep,  snd  borees.    Ha 
was  reported   to  be — and   I  don't   like   the 
word— ugly    In   appearance:    we   would   tay, 
perhaps,  homely;  but  that  was  compensated 
for  In  large  part  by  the  fact  that  he  suc- 
ceeded in  winning  Dona  Arcadia  Bandlnl  for 
his  companion,  and  she  was  very  beautiful. 
so  that  evened  the  matter  up  rather  well— at 
least  to  his  satisfaction.    He  was  commonly 
called   '"Donebel"'— his  name  was  Abel.     Of 
course  he  was  a  Mexican  Don.    To  bold  the 
Mexican  usage,  "Donabel""  was  more  perma- 
nently applied  to  him  than  any  other  name 
Jacob  Leese  married  a  sister  of  Gen.  M.  O. 
Vallejo,  and  they  had  sons  and  daughters 
Perhaps  the  most  astonishing  of  all  Is  tliat 
the  four  daughters  of  General  Vsllejo  married 
foreigners    and    established    families      All    I 
need  to  say  l>eyond  this  Is  that  In  the  end 
many  of  these  marriages,  the.se  alliances,  were 
happy  and  successful,  and  many  of  the  pood 
people  in  public  life  and  in  private  life  of 
today  are  descendants  of  some  of  these  al- 
liances.   It  Is  not  difficult  at  all  to  find  names 
that  wni  answer  to  that  for  purposes  of  Ulus- 
tratlon.      There    are    the    Del    Valles;     the 
Blscaluz' — one.    the    sheriff    of    Los    Angeles 
County  for  many  years;  the  Carrlllo  family; 
the  Pachecos,  and  others  that  might  be  men- 
tioned that  come  down  to  our  time,  and  are  a 
sort  of  succession  from  these  early  marrtafes 
which,  In  a  way,  represent  a  more  completely 
perfect  melting  pot  by  far  than  some  of  the 
later  and  more  discouraflng  things  I  have 
to  talk  about. 

For  now  1  must  proceed  to  talk  about  the 
Chinese.  The  first  Chinese  coming  to  Cali- 
fornia were  welcomed  as  our  fellow  citizens 
by  the  people  of  I3an  Francisco.  It  was  only 
a  matter  of  a  year  or  two  untU  their  number 
grew  to  such  an  extent  that  they  were  no 
longer  so  welcomed,  and  by  the  year  1850 
there  were  literally  thousands  of  Chinese. 
We  have  already  made  reference  to  the  fact 
of  the  Chinese  in  the  mines,  how  they  were 
treated  there,  and  how  in  the  early  flftlea  a 
good  many  of  the  mining  towns  had  regular 
Chinatowns,  their  people  driven  out  from 
the  best  claims  and  compelled  to  work  over 
the   tails  of   the  ground   where   the   white 
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Tbty  cunc  in  In  very  con- 
numben  beginning  almost  inune- 
with  th«  turn  of  the  half  century— 
Now  the  oppoaltlon  abowed  Itaelf  In 
vay«  with  hoatUltles  to  Chlneae  Im- 
lon   and   to  the  Chineae   thenuwlrea. 
thoae  who  came  were  almost  exclu- 
what  we  called,  or   were,   the  coolie 
SomctUnM  It  was  not  exactly  fair  to 
hat  term,  but  neverthleM  it  did  seem 
the  aiiuatlon   better   than   any  other 
V  led     I  like  that  better  than  something 
which  was  the  term  "plgUll."  so  com- 
HSMi:   and  ererybody.  even  the  small 
Um  Um»,  would  aptak  of  John  Chlna- 
j^Bd  •vary  Chf  ■  person  was  referred 
John,   and  each  one  seemed   to  be 
upon    as    a    cousin    of    every    other 
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th«r*  was  the  Burllngame  Treaty  of 
1808  « tilch  gave  muttud  aamirancw  betwvm 
the  Ui  Ited  States  and  tb«  CbUMM  Bmplre. 

and  tt  St  Admitted  the  theory  of  free  imml- 
gratloi  .  but  years  before  1868  agitation  bad 
becom  >  marked  against  free  Immigration  on 
th*  pi  rt  of  the  Caltfomlans.  And  when  I 
amy  "tl  •  Callfornlans."  I  mean  the  great  ma- 
of  them,  not  simply  a  few.  because 
the  ((fUn^  became  very  general.  It  never 
wholly  unanimous,  but  certainly  It 
vAry.  tary  general.  Now  as  the  num- 
I  rew.  the  feeling  became  more  acute 
intense. 
of  th«w  Chinese  immigrants  came  in 
or  M  •  result  of.  an  organisation  called 
the  CliliMM  Stx  Companies,  a  sort  of  a  socto- 
tlon  which  baa  been  greatly 
misunderstood,  and  yet 
for  80HM  Idad  of  msM  immigration. 
TiM  h  diTfchial  ChtB«M  person  amounted  to 
practU  ally  nothing.  It  was  a  mass  movement. 
and  U  t«  Independence  of  the  individual  was 
at  a  vanishing  point.  They  were 
grouped  together.  There  was  a  sort  of  not 
:  QOb  psychology  but  almost  servitude 
oa  tbi  pert  ck  these  Chinese.  They  were  be- 
to  thoae  above  them.  The  antipathy 
taerarA  them  grew  and  grew  until  It  came  to 
Ite  he  ght.  In  a  single  year  more  than  30.000 
ChliM  le  came  into  California,  and  In  1876  It 
la  recanted  there  were  116.000  Chinese  In 
Callfc-nia  alone.  When  this  antipathy 
reach*  d  lu  height,  the  feeling  against  them 
alao  naohed  tu  height  of  munsity:  It  rose 
to  a  >ltch  of  mob  hysteria,  a  very  general 
feellA  ;  on  the  part  of  the  Callfornlans. 


It  s  as  during  that  rising  tide  of  antipathy 
towan  1  the  Chinese  that  the  notorious  dema- 


aroee.  named  Denis  Kearney     A  very 


inters  iting  study  Indeed  U  this  person,  and 
what  le  did.  and  what  be  stood  for  He  was 
It  at  haranguing  people,  especially  the 
Uborl  ig  people,  and  he  placed  himself  at  the 
pi  the  great  labor  moeenent  in  San 
and  California  IB  general— and 
iMtfMCUe  after  harangue.  He  used 
Btemperate  language,  only  Intemper- 
1 1  too  mild  a  word  to  deaerlbe  the  Ian- 
he  did  use.  It  was  Incendiary— inllam- 
But  every  oration  of  his.  every  ha- 
Bdad  with  the  alogan.  "The  Chlneae 
fo.'  W»  raaatved  a  wonderful  reception. 
applause,  great  power,  and  prestige. 
Abtjut  that  time  there  wae  beginning  to 
donand  tor  a  new  constitution  for 
Califcfmia.  And  that  was  one  wsy.  In  the 
oC  aoaae  of  the  people,  of  getting  at 
the  dhlneeea  question.  It  had  not  become 
•ctlvt  ly  a  national  question.  It  was  not  be- 
ing d  iscuseed  very  actively  up  to  this  time 
la  OS  agrees,  and  the  Callfornlans  had  diffl- 
Mttf  tn  tartnglng  about  the  end  tbey  ctoalred. 
odtag  some  of  the  situation  that 
during  those  years,  and  I  speak  now 
flf  ttJk  later  sutiee  and  the  sevenUes.  and 
psrtic  ularly  after  two  special  evcnu.  first 
the  c  jmpletion  of  the  Pacific  Railroad  in 
when  something  Uke  B.OOO  Chlneee 
labor^n  were  turned  looee,  people  who  bad 
by  the  railroad  m  constr\K> 


be   a 


tion  work,  and  then,  again,  adding  more  fuel 
to  the  fire  after  the  hard  tlmea  of  1873 
and  1874  aU  over  the  Nation,  and  expressing 
themselves  vigorously  In  California  In  the 
middle  and  later  seventies — at  such  a  time  as 
that  there  was  real  alarm  lu  California  on 
the  part  of  serious-mlnded  persoru. 

This  U  Intended  to  be.  of  course,  sn  his- 
torical lecture,  and  there  Is  not  opportunity 
to  enter  at  length  into  the  arguments  for 
■  nd  against  the  attitude  that  was  held  to- 
ward the  Chinese  and  similar  qviesiions. 
which.  In  themselves,  would  be  most  in- 
teresting. I  do  wish  to  refer  to  one  book 
along  that  line  to  illustrate  somewhat  the 
intense  situation  that  some  of  fhe  people 
realixed  or  felt  at  that  time.  This  book  U 
called  Last  Days  of  the  Republic,  and  It  was 
written  by  Mr  P  W.  Dooner.  It  Is  an 
iilarmlst  book  A  good  many  will  read  It 
luad  laugh  and  scolT  at  the  Ideaa  presented; 
but  this  man.  and  he  was  not  alone,  took  the 
itltuatlon  very  seriously.  Let  me  read  the 
•concluding  sentences  of  this  book: 

"Forever  occupied  snd  diverted  by  Its  fac- 
tlon.<i  and  its  politicians.  In  their  local  In- 
trigues for  the  acquisition  of  political  power, 
the  ship  of  state  sailed  proudly  on.  too 
Olinded  by  her  preoccupation  and  too  reliant 
tn  her  strength  to  bestow  a  thought  upon 
the  perils  of  the  sea.  She  sighted  afar 
the  foam  of  the  maelstrom,  and  tossed  her 
haughty  pennants  in  sovereign  disdain  of 
its  power.  But  Its  current  was  around  her. 
and  she  glided  unconsciously  to  her  doom. 
In  vain  the  exercise  of  her  giant  strength; 
In  vain  that  her  factions.  In  happy  forget- 
fulneas  of  their  petty  antipathies,  united 
their  power3  to  save!  Too  late!  She  was 
hurled,  helpless  and  struggling,  to  ruin  and 
annihilation:  and  as  she  sank,  engulfed, 
she  carried  with  her  the  prestige  of  a  race; 
for  In  America  the  representative  of  the  one 
race  of  man.  which,  in  Its  relation  to  the 
family  of  men.  had  borne  upon  Ita  crest  the 
emblem  of  sovereign  power  since  the  dawn 
of  nlstory.  saw  now  the  ancestral  diadem 
plucked  from  Its  proud  repose,  to  shed  n» 
luster  upon  an  alien  crown.  Thus  passed 
away  the  glory  of  the  Union  of  States,  at 
the   dawn   of   the   twentieth   century  ' 

The  illustrations  In  this  book  are  as  lurid 
as  the  text  Itself.  There  Is  the  picture  of  a 
mandarin  slttUig  in  the  White  House,  a  Chi- 
nese governor  at  Sacramento,  and  the  frontis- 
piece Is  a  glowing  picture  saying.  "The  Ship 
of  State  glided  notaeleealy  to  her  doom" 
Now  in  order  that  you  might  not  be  too 
much  alarmed  about  that.  I  will  read  one 
sentence  from  the  preface  of  the  same  book. 
The  suthor  says: 

"I  have  simply  done  my  duty  tn  a  matter 
of  deductive  research,  and  submit  the  result 
of  my  latmrs — hoping,  meanwhile,  that  acme 
timely  act  of  admlnlstiattve  foresight  may 
avert  the  Impending  catastrophe,  which,  at 
this  period,  menaces  not  only  our  civiliza- 
tion, but.  indeed,  our  very  existence  as  one 
among  the  nations  of  the  earth  " 

Now  when  the  Chinese  were  coming  In 
tens  of  thousands  to  this  country,  do  you 
wonder  that  there  was  agitation  for  rcatrlc- 
tion — for  exclusion?  Wouldn't  you  and  I 
have  done  the  same  thing  when  we  saw 
otir  brothers  working,  being  baffled  and  de- 
feated In  competition  with  these  people  of 
low-standard  living,  and  alien  thought,  alien 
religion,  and  alien  social  structure:*  Would 
we  have  put  up  with  it:>  I  think  it  is  rather 
natural  that  there  should  hsve  been  a  very 
strong  revu!slon  of  feeling  against  the  Chinese 
cheap  labor  on  different  grounds.  And  I 
myself,  fortunately,  am  old  enotigh  to  re- 
member some  of  the  wa3rs  the  Chinese  were 
treated  and  some  of  the  agitation  of  thoae 
days  back  In  the  1870's.  I  remember  that 
one  day  In  a  grove  almost  acroaa  the  street 
from  where  I  lived  In  the  city  of  Napa. 
Denis  Kearney  came  up  from  San  Pranclico 
to  give  the  Potirth  of  July  oration,  and  I 


aat  on  the  fence  and  saw  htm  In  the  distance 
waving  his  hands.  I  came  that  near  to  the 
agitator,  as  a  small  boy. 

Now.  Jiist  a  few  more  words  about  the 
Chinese  in  California.  The  matter  became  a 
discussion  of  national  Import.  Congresf. 
brought  about  (to  omit  some  particular 
steps  I  the  Exclusion  Act  of  1883.  which  met 
the  demands  of  many  of  the  people  of  Cali- 
fornia a(t;r  the  new  constitution  had  beer, 
adopted  and  alter  It  had  set  forth  a  num- 
ber of  sections  very  hostile  to  the  Chinese 
and  this  was  to  extend  over  a  period  of  id 
years.  At  the  end  of  10  years  there  came  h 
renewal  for  another  10  years  under  the  nam«i 
of  the  Oeary  Act  of  1883.  The  sutMtance  o' 
the  act  was  perpetuated  In  1903  and  con- 
firmed in  19C4.  to  be  made  permanent. 
Chinese  exclusion  was  permanent,  referrlni; 
especially  to  the  Chinese  labor,  coolie  type, 
and  making  certain  exceptions  in  regard  to 
commercial  people,  studenu.  and  officials.  S<> 
there  was  the  policy  of  permanent  exclusion 
from  1902.  or  more  fully  from  1904.  Thers 
were  still  later  phases  of  this  Chinese  ques- 
tion; but,  for  the  most  part,  it  became 
quiescent,  and  the  question  of  the  alarm  cf 
Ur.  Dooner  was  answered — the  Chinese  were 
not  to  come  In.  I  am  not  now  dlsctissln; 
the  wisdom  of  this  particular  act,  but  I  an 
simply  recording  facts  that  happened.  Agi- 
tations largely  subsided;  but  before  the  enl 
of  the  agitation  on  the  Chinese  question  an- 
other great  question,  which  proved  to  be 
even  more  acute  and  possibly  more  serious  li 
Its  world  repercussions,  arose  in  connection 
with  the  Japanese.  So  we  must  take  a  little 
time  to  discuss  that  very  Important  aud 
highly   critical   situation. 

The  first  Japanese  came  largely  becaute 
many  years  before  Commodore  Perry  had 
been  over  to  the  Far  East  and  bad  practical!  f. 
by  show  of  force,  opened  the  doors  of  Japa  i. 
which  bad  been  a  walled  nation  In  a  sta  .e 
of  isolation  for  a  long,  long  time.  These  tint 
Japanese  were  likewise  welcome  to  California. 
They  did  not  come  as  early;  In  fact  the.-e 
was  only  a  very  small  number  until  after 
the  Chinese  question  had  reached  Its  helgl  t. 
Only  318  Japanese  are  reported  to  have  cone 
to  the  United  Statea  between  1861  and  18^0. 
Practically  negligible.  In  1872  there  cane 
an  embassy  to  negotiate  regarding  commer- 
cial relations  between  the  United  States  iDtd 
Japan,  and  the  men  on  this  emba5sy  «rre 
treated  with  dlstingulahed  consideration. 
But  by  the  year  1891  the  numbers  of  Japa- 
nese coming  to  the  United  States  for  the  first 
time  exceeded  1,000  In  a  single  year.  And 
by  1900  there  had  been  a  big  Jump  in  tae 
number  of  Japanese  coming,  reaching  at 
that  time  more  than  13.600.  In  1910  tne 
number  was  72.187.  In  1920  the  ntmiber  is 
given  as  over  111.000  Japanese. 

Now.  the  Japanese  Inherited  much  of  the 
antipathy  that  had  been  felt  toward  the  Citl- 
neae  They  also  were  from  the  Orient,  and 
the  feeling  toward  the  Japanese  wss  csrr  ed 
right  over  to  a  large  extent  when  people  biw 
the  Jspaneae  coming  toward  them.  whl<-h. 
again,  was  rather  natural;  but  the  Japam-se 
population  proved  to  be  of  a  different  t>pe 
from  the  Chinese. 

So.  ss  Denis  Kearney  had  been  haranguing 
the  people,  eapeclally  the  labor  people  a.nd 
the  Workingmen's  Party,  ending  hla  oratlcns 
with  the  slogan  "The  Chinese  must  go,"  to. 
now.  In  1886.  for  the  first  time,  we  heard  the 
slogan  "The  Japs  must  go."  and  that  sas 
Dr.  C.  C.  O'Donnell  In  San  Francisco.  He  a  so 
Is  a  character  In  the  history  of  San  Prsn- 
cisco.  In  1900  a  Urge  mass  meeting  was  hi  Id 
In  San  Francisco.  One  reason  why  the  Js{  a- 
nese  came  in  such  large  numbers  was  tl  at 
Hawaii  had  been  acquired  In  1898.  and  many 
came  from  what  had  been  called  the  Sand- 
wich Islands  Into  California  and  into  the 
United  SUtcs.  and,  like  the  Chinese,  most 
at  the  Japan  see  who  came  to  this  couir  ry 
came  to  California,  so  that  the  overwhelml  Dg 
majority  of  them  were  in  our  own  State. 
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In  1905  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle,  of 
which  Mr.  Mike  DeYoung  was  the  stanch 
editor,  carried  a  series  of  articles  inveighing 
against  the  Japanese  and  Japanese  Immigra- 
tion, and  coming  out  for  their  exclusion. 
That  created  considerable  excitement,  and 
also  added  fuel  to  the  fire,  that  had  been  en- 
larging In  the  way  of  opposition  to  the  Japa- 
nese; but  not  as  Intense  as  what  happened 
a  little  later. 

Then  came  a  great  school  controversy  In 
San  Francisco.  Now  that  meant  the  city 
and  county  of  San  Francisco  decided,  through 
Its  board  of  education,  first,  that  there  should 
be  established  separate  achools  for  the  Ja- 
paiMse  and  Chinese  and  other  Orientals,  and 
that  children  of  those  nationalities  would  be 
segregated  and  sent  to  those  schools  Instead 
of  mingling  with  the  white  children  in  the 
ordinary  public  schools.  Of  course  one  rea- 
son for  that  was  that  the  Japanese  boys — 
there  were  at  first  only  a  few  of  the  girls 
and  women — were  very  much  older  than  the 
primary  children  of  the  white  race,  and  their 
parenU  and  the  people  did  not  deem  It  wise 
that  these  little  children  should  be  In  the 
same  room  and  seated  side  by  side  with  these 
large  boys  of  Japanese  race.  That  was  simply 
one  of  the  reasons  for  the  segregation,  and  it 
had  some  force.  At  any  rate,  the  order  for 
segregation  came  and  that  was  most  violently 
protested  by  the  Japanese.  They  contended 
that  It  was  opposed  to  humanity  and  in  vio- 
lation of  treaty  regulations,  and  they  did  not 
propose  to  stand  for  It — they  must  simply 
bring  about  a  radical  change. 

The  question  arose  to  national  ImporUnce. 
How  could  a  city  or  State  In  our  Union  of 
States  deal  with  a  question  that  had  Inter- 
national import?  This  was  made  to  be  an 
international  question — strongly  so — so  we 
must  look  a  little  further  Into  that  situation 
which  came  to  be  very  acute  and  threatened 
to  produce  some  serious  International  Inci- 
dent. President  Theodore  Roosevelt  Inter- 
vened and  he.  of  course,  declared  that  this 
being  an  International  question,  the  State 
of  California,  or  any  other  State,  was  not 
competent  to  deal  with  It  In  that  sort  of 
manner  and  through  his  Intervention  this 
act  of  segregating  the  schools  was  rescinded, 
and  yet  not  altogether  wholeheartedly.  The 
same  feeling  continued.  The  question  was 
not  settled  even  by  rescinding  the  order  for 
segregation.    Then  what  happened? 

President  Roosevelt  was  very  forceful  and 
also  a  man  of  tact  and  he  brought  about, 
without  very  great  delay  from  that  period  In 
1907  and  1908.  what  we  know  as  the  gentle- 
man's agreement.  The  gentleman's  agree- 
ment Is  something  that  I  think  should  be  a 
little  more  explicitly  described,  so  I  quote 
this  statement 

"The  Japanese  Government  under  the 
gentleman's  agreement  shall  Issue  passports 
to  the  continental  United  States  only  to  such 
of  its  subjects  are  are  nonlaborers  or  ar«  la- 
borers who.  in  coming  to  the  continent.  seeK 
to  resiune  a  formerly  acquired  domicile,  to 
Join  a  parent,  wife,  cr  children  residing  there. 
or  to  assume  active  control  of  an  already 
poeaessed  Interest  In  a  farming  enterprl*^  In 
this  country." 

The  main  point  of  this  was  that  a  gen- 
tletj-.an's  agreement  was  entered  Into  to  the 
effect  that  the  Japanese  Government  should 
not  Issue  passports  to  the  continental  United 
States  to  Its  subjects,  generally  speaking, 
with  the  exceptions  noted. 

Now  the  gentleman's  agreement.  I  think  In 
all  fairness  it  should  be  said,  was  lived  up 
to  quite  fsithfully  by  Jspan  for  a  consider- 
able number  of  years.  In  fact,  one  of  the 
unfair  Uctlcs  against  Jspan  has  been  stating 
how  many  people  came  into  California  and 
the  United  States  during  those  years,  but 
not  mentioning  the  fact  that  more  of  their 
people  went  out  of  the  United  States  than 
thoae  who  came  In.  That,  I  say.  Is  unfair 
and  untruthful,  or  at  least  It  misrepresents 
the  sctual  situation. 

Then  we  come  to  something  more  drastic 
In  the  way  of  an  act  In  California.     That 
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is  the  Japanese  Exclusion  Act  of  1913.  called 
the  Allen  Land  Act.  In  other  words.  It  !s 
called  the  Webb  Act.  And  It  was  directed 
especially  against  landholdlng  by  Japanese. 
There  are  different  degrees  and  different 
phases  and  different  steps  and  I  can  under- 
take only  to  afford  a  fair  glimpse  of  the 
situation  and  cannot  be  wholly  accurate,  fur 
many  details  must  be  omitted. 

There  was  a  great  storm  of  protest,  greater 
than  anjrthlng  preceding  probably,  on  the 
part  of  the  Japanese  and  the  Japanese  Gov- 
ernment when  this  land  act  was  adopted  hy 
the  Legislature  of  the  Slate  of  California. 
Of  course,  protests  were  made — vigorous  pro- 
tests. Secretary  of  State  William  Jennint;* 
Bryan  was  sent  out  to  California  to  Intercetie 
with  the  legislature  not  to  pass  a  certa  n 
measure  which  was  deemed  again  to  be  of 
International  character  and  beyond  the  sco])e 
of  the  powers  of  the  State;  and  how  was  Mr. 
Se<:retary  Bryan  ueated?  In  spile  of  his 
Intercession,  coming  from  I  resident  Wilson, 
the  legislature  persisted  and  passed  an  ani.l- 
Japanese  act — which  made  the  matter  mere 
difficult,  more  acute,  and  brought  further 
and  more  vigorous  protests.  In  1917  came  a 
general  Immigration  act  which  was  agali-st 
European  Immigration  in  general.  Then  in 
1919  we  have  another  phase. 

In    1919  the  great  peace   conference   »as 
being  held  in  Versailles  following  the  Fist 
World  War.  and  at  that  very  time  the  agita- 
tion In  California,  and  the  legislation  already 
on  the  books,  and  other  laws  or  bills  being 
proposed,  brought  a  very  delicate  situatlan 
Into  the   international   peace  conference   In 
Europe.      And  there  again  the  Callfornlans 
were  admonished   to  keep  away  from   that. 
Of  course,  they  did  to  some  extent,  but  there 
again  the  feeling  persisted.     The  feeling  vas 
Intense.     Here  were  those  tens  of  thousar:ds 
of  Japanese.     They  were  going  Into  differs  nt 
occupations    and    professions.      They    were 
definitely  undermining  Americans  and  other 
white  labor  \i\  the  matter  of  wages.     They  l>e- 
longed  to  another  race  and  they  were  xhe 
subject  of  Violent  agitation  on  the  part  of 
different   organizations.      The  chief  organi- 
zations opposing  their  immigration  were  the 
Grange,  the  Native  Sons  of  the  Golden  W;st. 
and   all   labor   organizations — deflnitely    op- 
posed to  them.     These  went  on  record  again 
and  again  against  the  Japanese  immigration. 
The  sentiment  against  the  Japanese  Immi- 
gration was  practically  as  general  as  it  nad 
been  against  the  Chinese  Immigration.    But 
the  Japanese  were  not  so  mild;  they  were  not 
so  supine;  they  were  not  willing  to  take  ^hls 
attitude  toward  the  acts  that  they  alleged 
were  being  perpetrated  against  them.     It  Is 
more  easily  understandable.  I  think,  to  a  i)er- 
son  who  has  actually  seen  It,  and  viewed  some 
of  this  feeling  In  the  State,  than  to  those 
who  come  in  afterward  and  look  upon  it  as 
pure  abstraction  and  have  no  human  feeling 
about   it   and  do   not   understand   how   the 
Callfornlans  really  felt,  and  why  they  felt 
that  way.    Well,  that  Is  rather  serious,  so  1 
will   lighten   it  by  a  little   anecdote  of   the 
two    good    ladies    who    were    visiting    B)me 
years  ago.    One  of  these  ladles  said,  "I  have 
two  chUdren;  I  am  afraid  to  have  any  m*  re." 
The  other  said,  "Is  that  so.  my  dear?     V-hat 
Is  the   trouble     What   makes  you   feel   that 
way?"    She  replied,  "I  read  the  other  day  In 
a   magazine   published   by   the   Native   tons 
that  every  third  child  born  In  California  Is 
a  Jap  " 

Now  that  anecdote  Illustrates  somettilng 
that  Is  significant.  The  Japanese  birth  :-ate 
was  very  high  and  the  birth  rate  of  many 
good  Americans  was  dwindling.  Just  as  Mr. 
Dooner  thought  there  was  to  be  a  real  Inun- 
dation of  the  Chinese  until  we  would  be 
simply  engulfed,  so  there  was  even  more  feel- 
ing on  the  part  of  many  Intelligent  peC'ple. 
as  well  as  many  of  the  mob  spirit,  that  the 
Japanese  were  not  only  going  to  inundate  the 
country  but  that  the  Japanese  imperial  pow- 
er had  a  definite  policy  of  world  supremacy 
Including,  of  course,  tlie  United  States— arst 


California  .\nd  to  the  Rocky  MounUlns,  and 
ultimately  the  whole  territory  of  the  conti- 
nent— aud  that  was  no  mere  myth.  That 
was  a  very  deep  feeling  on  the  part  of  many. 
I  am  recording  It  because  It  helps  us  to  un- 
derstand the  Intense  feeling  there  was.  and 
we  cannot  do  Justice  to  either  the  American 
side  of  it  or  the  Japanese  side  of  it  vmleas  ws 
understand  some  of  the  feeling  on  both 
aides. 

The  crisis  came  In  1924.  But  before  that 
It  will  be  well  to  revert  more  explicitly  to 
the  visit  of  Mr.  Bryan  to  Sacramento.  He 
came  for  the  purpose  of  counseling  with  the 
members  of  the  legislature  and  cooperat- 
ing with  them  in  the  framing  of  a  law  which 
would  meet  the  views  of  the  people  of  the 
State  and  yet  leave  untouched  the  Inter- 
national obligations  of  the  United  Statea. 
That  would  not  satUfy— did  not  satisfy— 
the  people  of  California.  The  crUls  of  1934 
was  because,  of  the  overhauling  of  the  Im- 
migration policy  of  the  United  SUtes  In 
that  great  bill.  Including  what  the  JapaneM 
considered  an  affront  to  them  In  particular. 
It  being  understood  not  only  by  that  law 
but  by  previous  enactments  that  those  peo- 
ple who  were  not  eligible  to  citizenship 
should  not  be  permitted  to  come  to  the 
country;  and.  of  course,  there  was  the  law 
against  the  eligibility  of  the  orientals — the 
Chinese,  the  Japanese,  and  some  others — so 
that  they  could  not  become  citizens  by  adop- 
tion as  other  ImmlgranU  could  and,  there- 
fore, when  the  Immigration  Haw  was  over- 
hauled and  the  quota  basis  was  assigned 
to  other  nations,  there  was  no  quota  aa- 
slgned  to  Japan. 

ThU  bill,  even  before  it  was  a  law.  brought 
great  feeling  and  excitement  on  the  part 
of  the  Japanese  officials.  And  Mr.  Hanlhara, 
representing  Japan,  made  the  remark  that 
the  enactment  of  this  bill  Into  law  would 
have  grave  consequences.  Thst  was  strong 
language  for  the  American  Congress.  The 
fact  Is,  the  using  of  that  phrase  "grave  con- 
sequences" was  accepted  by  some  American 
leaders  in  Washington  as  being  a  veiled 
challenge  to  the  United  States,  and  there- 
fore they  would  not  be  Intimidated  in  that 
way.  They,  therefore,  hastened  the  passage 
of  that  very  bill  which  was  supposed  to 
bring  grave  consequences,  and  the  bill  was 
enacted  into  law  in  1924. 

I  think  It  Is  entirely  true  that  the  enact- 
ment of  that  law  brought  a  spirit  of  resent- 
ment on  the  part  of  multitudes  of  Japanese 
Including  many,  if  not  most,  of  their  leaders 
in  politics  and  government  that  was  never 
dissolved  completely  until  after  the  Second 
World  War.  And  it  helps  to  explain  the 
attitude  of  the  nation  of  Japan  toward  the 
United  SUtes.  This  bill  was  signed  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  but  he  did 
express  regret  at  the  particular  part  In  it 
that  seemed  to  refiect  on  Japan,  although 
Japan  was  not  mentioned  by  name  In  the 
bill,  of  course. 

What  are  the  different  aspects  of  the  Japa- 
nese question?  Many.  Sorie  as  follows: 
.  The  living  standards  are  very  different;  the 
Japanese  could  get  along  on  food,  clothing, 
and  the  comforts  of  life  on  a  much  lower 
plane  than  the  Americans  were  willing  to 
accept.  With  the  coming  of  the  women, 
especially  the  picture  brides  of  a  certain 
period,  the  Americans  came  to  feel  that  sim- 
ply meant  more  people  working  In  the  fields. 
You  would  go  out  in  the  early  morning  and 
find  Japanese  working  In  the  lettuce  fields 
with  their  children  being  cared  for  out 
there,  if  cared  for  at  all.  You  could  go  out 
at  sundown  and  they  were  still  out  there 
working.  They  worked  all  kinds  of  hours, 
and  at  low  wages,  and  fbr  low  returns,  drag- 
ging down  the  requirements  and  the  stand- 
ards of  the  American  labor.  That  was  one 
very  Important  aspect  of  the  situation. 
Another  was  the  political  aspect — politi- 
cally— especially  as  pertaining  to  the  non- 
ellglbllity  to  citizenship  on  the  part  of  Japa- 
nese.   No  matter  what  they  did.  they  were 
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Mi4  UMTcfor*  they  eetM  not  bc- 

o(  tiM  Uattad  8UUS.    And.  of 

UMTS  WM  tb«  aoetel  aipaet:  tb«  mat- 

idacBtton;  th«  aatUr  off  ealtvrr.  the 

of  the  JaptUMM  Mhoola  belnf  main- 

and  oth«r  ptaaaM  at  life  p<vulUr  to 

rapaaaw. 

Bcnttaoad  a  moment  afo  the  "picture 
."    Many  of  tbe  Japaneee  men  for  eome 
ware  able  to  secure  wlvea  by  an  ex- 
at  ptMMacraplM.    They  were  not  per- 
to  fo  to  Japan,  and  rice  Teraa.  but 
the  photocrapb  of  a  younc 
to  JfepBB  and  aand  hla  own  photograph 
Qam  aatanalM  thalr  marnage  by  a  mere 
of  pbotocra^ia.  never  having  aean 
otfter  at  all.    That  was  put  an  end  to 
It  was  Tlwnnllt  to  be  eubject  to  a 
deal  of  aboae.  but  It  did  obtain  for  a 
of  years  and  was  undoubtedly  a  sub- 
far  considerable  abuse  and  WTongdoln^. 
main  thing  that  many  of  the  Amer- 
felt  toward  tbe  Japanese,  as  well  as  the 
was  tbla:  Tbey  wtshad  to  keep  Call- 
wblU.     They  had  aapreased   It  that 
TIUs  is  a  white  man's  ooontry.'* 
otbar  itam  that  Inttlgtied  me  I  saw 
fr"T*1ng  paper  I  shall  mention.    One 
M  Hlial.  American 'bom  Jspanese.  who 
tn  tba  ssuKii  of  the  recent  war.  having 
heroic    deeds.    Is    having    a   ship 
for  him.     I  pause  Just  a  moment  to 
:  Ilka  that     I  think  that  is  a  good  omen, 
a  reoogniUoD  of  the  fact  that  dtirlng  the 
war  many  of  those  Japanese- Amer- 
kmmrirtn   ettlasDs.   acquitted   tbam- 
BoWjr  and  greatly  asatstad  the  Amsr- 
luae.    In  saying  that  I  do  not  mean  to 
ibat  the  whole  of  our  activity  toward  the 
even  the  Asierlcan  Japancae.  was 
I  wiu  not  have  time  to  dlacuss  tbe 
merks  of  the  evacuation  of  the  Japaneae  at 
Lime  of  tbe  early  part  of  the  war.    I  can 
ss  an  American,  as  a  Callfomian,  reason 
tbat  evacuation.     Thirty -five   thousand 
in    Los    Angeles    County    alone 
planta  battig  araeiad  and  dav^oped  for 
tar  aoMrltf  at  a  war- 
tbouaand  of   those 
JapansM.    Otbcrs  were 
d^btfvl  laiatlj.    I  MB  simply  saying  that 
•ooMiblng  of  the  reason  for 
ivacuation  of  tha  Japanese  in  their  own 
as  well  as  tn  the  intercsU  of  tbe 
protection  and  defense. 
Is  not  aii  of  the  subject  of  the  melt- 
mt.     But  I  hasten  to  mention — ecarcely 
baa  BMBtkiB — a  few  other  items  that 
ba  wortby  of  dlaeuaion.    The  next 
be  about  tba  VM^lBaa.     Cheap  labor 
Tbe  Chlnsas   ara  gone.    Tbe  Japa- 
Boelng  out.     Next  came  the  PUl- 
partleularly  after  the  acquisition  of 
i*hiiippine  Islands  following  tbe  war  of 
Now.  the  PUlplnos  were  not  cittaans. 
ibay  ware  in  a  sense  nstionals.    In  IMS 
about  a.400  of  the  Pillplnos  thst 
to  California,  but  within  a  decade 
a  SA,000  at  them 
davatopad  toward  tlMm  after  a 
There    was    soaw   violence,    al- 
noC  vary  many  esaopias  of  violence 
was  daman d  tor  exclusion  of  tbe  PUi- 
Tba  quaatloo   was   not    very   active, 
ilnca  tba  war.  and  now  since  tbe 
independence   we   bear   vary    little 
It  as  a  question. 

IMsallon  that  aUgbt  have  become 

but  aaear  dtd  aasiime  any  great 

was  tbe  quaatkm  of  tbe  Hindus 

OttMfnmta.    There  was  a  tlaM  wban  tbera 

of  a  Buasbsr  of  RlBdua.  BOk  a  lavga 

but  Uireatenlng  to  ba  large, 
question  tbat  la  at 
tn  ita  scirlntnglf  aonsiniBto  i 

at  tba  MaiUaii  labor.    This 
M  vary  tmyortant  until  1911  and  1919. 
tbara  was  great  naad  ot  tntatgB  dMap 
in  tiM  abaenca  of  tbsss  vHhm  BattaaaU. 
altbbogb  even  before  tbat  time  there  bad 
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been  some  question  tn  tbe  Inparlal  Valley. 
Our  dependence  upon  tlM  IdsTlcsns.  however, 
tn  creased  and  for  several  years  we  have  had 
an  arrangamant  with  the  lieztcan  Oovem- 
raent  for  cbaap  latior  tram  MaAeo  to  barvest 
our  crops.  I  have  beea  told  dtoaatty  by  a 
grower  «f  toltotoes.  for  example,  that  he 
could  BOt  dspaad  upon  tbe  whites  as  pick- 
ers of  tomatoes  for  vartous  rssaons.  but  he 
could  depend  upon  tlte  Mattrsni.  Be  said 
they  were  slower,  they  were  more  patient. 
tbey  got  results,  and  they  did  not  quit. 
Tbat  is  Just  an  illustration  of  one  of  the 
crapa  tbat  larga  numbers  of  Maxlrans  liave 
baaa  tassd  to  barvast.  BaaaoBal  lalxw.  of 
course,  beeomee  a  very  important  problem 
tbsra:  also  tbe  malntanance  of  tbow  people 
throui^h  the  winter,  and  the  arraagMaacit 
that  they  should  be  returned  to  Msxleo. 

Then  ttUl  another  phase  of  the  melting  pot 
might  call  for  mention  of  what  perb:  f>  un- 
happily has  been  called  the  Okies  and 
Arkles.  theee  people  coming  from  the  Dust 
Bowl  end  other  parU  of  the  Middle  West  tn 
very  considerable  numbers  In  recent  years, 
presenting  a  problem  of  an  economic  and 
also  of  a  Boclal  character.  It  must  be  men- 
tioned simply  In  passlni;  as  one  of  the  In- 
gradients  In  this  melting  pot  of  ours.  The 
work  of  our  melting  pot  Is  not  completed 
yet.  either  nationally  or  from  the  standpoint 
of  tbe  Bute. 

We  came  to  tbe  conclusion  as  a  nation 
some  years  ago  that  wa  bad  t>een  trying  to 
abaorb.  to  saslmllsto.  and  to  amalgasfiate  with 
tbe  races  of  the  world  a  little  too  rapidly. 
**Raa  country,  open  to  the  world — come  In 
unrestricted  numbers  "  And  It  gave  us  the 
title  of  "the  meltlnx  pot. '  but  that  figure  of 
speech  was  overworked,  as  a  good  many  peo- 
ple think  now.  In  general,  as  well  as  In 
California  in  particular.  There  Is  today  great 
need  for  statesmanship  on  this  very  impor- 
tant queetlon  In  California  and  In  the  Na- 
tion. Reoognlxing  the  humanity  of  men,  the 
brotherhood  of  men.  and  tbe  Fatherhood  of 
God.  we  have  an  Ideal  set  before  us.  but  I 
conclude  by  saying  that  we  may  be  now  and 
then  tn  a  little  danger  of  being  like  the  hasty 
philosopher  who  said,  "Ood  is  not  in  a  hurry, 
but  I  am." 


H.   R.   5004  Wins  Support  in   Hooolula 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOSEPH  R.  FARRINGTON 

DKLXCATX  raOM    UAWAn 

IN  THS  HOUSE  OP  RXPRBSXNTATIVIS 

Monday.  May  24,  1948 

Mr.  PARRINQTON.  Mr  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the 
Rscou).  I  wish  to  include  the  following 
resolution  adopted  by  the  Board  of  Su- 
pervisors of  the  City  and  County  of  Hono- 
lulu on  April  27.  1948.  urging  the  enact- 
ment of  H.  R  5004.  which  extends  the 
privilege  of  natinraUsatlon  to  the  Asiatic 
and  Pacific  peoples: 

Resolution  189 
a  bUl  to  provide  tbe  prIvUsga  of 
naturalised  citlsens  of  tbe  United 
to  aU  taaaalgranu  havmg  a  legal  right 
at  taaldance.  to  maka  tamlgra- 
avatUbla  to  Aatatlo  aad  PaetAc 
»tM]|  ffg  Otbar  puipoaai,  kaown  as 
Hoiaa  taUl  No.  8004  was  introduced  in  the 
>  at  BapraasBtaUvaa  of  tbe  United  States 
<»  January  19,  1948:  and 
Whereas  United  Stotes  clUaens  of  AsUtlc 
and  Pacific  ancestry  raaldlBf  tn  tbe  city  and 
county  of  HoooluliL  Tteritory  of  Hawaii. 
have  demoBstratad  tbat  peraoBs  of  AslaUc 
and  Pacific  ancestry  prassfss  tbe  capacity  and 


abUity  to  be  good  and  loyal  United  Stktea 
citlaena  and  are  desarvlng  of  tbe  privUeg)  of 
sucb  dttaans:  and 
ba  laatoval  of  tbe  existing  ten 
the  immigration  and  the  natural  xa- 
ttoo  of  such  peoples  Is  a  desirable  step  to- 
ward improving  Xbe  faith  and  catiAdanc««  of 
other  nattaoa  in  tba  United  Stotaa  and  the 
denK>eratlc  principles  of  Its  people  and  Gov- 
ernment:  Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Jtetolocd  by  t/te  Board  of  Supervisor!  of 
the  City  and  County  of  Honolulu — 

That  the  Congress  of  tbe  United  Statet  of 
America  be  and  It  is  hereby  earnestly  ind 
respectfully  requested  to  extend  the  rlgb:  of 
naturalisation  to  all  Immlgranta  having  a 
legal  right  to  permanent  rMldenee  and  to 
make  immigration  quotas  svallable  to  Asi  itic 
and  PaclDc  peoplee  as  provided  by  House  bill 
No.  8004  Introduced  In  the  House  of  Rrpre- 
sentativee  of  the  United  States  Congress  on 
January  19.  1948.  which  Is  now  before  the 
Judiciary  Subcommittea  o^  said  House  of 
Represenutlves:  and 

That  duly  authenticated  copies  of  .his 
resolution  be  transmitted  to  the  President 
of  the  United  States  to  the  President  of  the 
Senate,  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Rcjire- 
sentatives,  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Intc!  lor, 
to  the  chairman  of  the  Judiciary  Subcom- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Representatives,  ind 
to  the  Delegate  to  Congress  from  Hawnll. 

Introduced  by  N.  T.  Teves,  Ben  Dllllnghim. 
U.  D.  Beamer.  J.  M  Aslng.  M.  C.  PachM». 
R.  M.  Kageyama,  Noble  K.  Kauhane,  s\ij>er- 
visors. 

Date  of  introduction  AprU  27,  1948.  Hcnu- 
lulu.  T.  H. 

Approved  AprU  29,  1948. 

John  H.  WiLaoM. 
MofOT,  City  and  County  of  Honolulu. 


Extension  of  Reciprocal  Trade  A^eeni<!nts 
Act 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HOMER  A.  RAMEY 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RKPRBSKNTATTVIS 

Monday.  May  24.  1949 

Mr.  RAMEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  ur.der 
letive  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  include 
therein  a  statement  on  behalf  of  extend- 
ing the  Reciprocal  Trade  Agreements  Act 
by  James  D.  Mooney,  president  and 
chairman  of  the  board  of  Willj's-Over- 
land  Motors  at  Toledo.  Ohio. 

This  statement  was  made  by  Mr. 
Mooney  at  America's  Town  Meeting  of 
the  Air  over  the  American  Broadcasting 
Co.  network  May  11,  1948: 

Ifr.  Denny,  fellow  speakers,  ladles  and 
genUemen.  as  Mr  Denny  has  told  you.  I  am 
speaking  from  Chicago,  the  center  of  the 
Grain  Belt.  Every  farmer  in  tbe  Missisi  Ippi 
plain  has  a  great  stake  tn  the  tariff  prohlem 
because  be  is  so  dependant  on  the  overseas 
markets.  Tbe  overaaas  oiarkets  set  the  price 
for  all  tbe  grains  be  raises.  His  surplus  pro- 
duction of  wheat  must  be  sold  over.«as. 
Purtberntore.  if  be  is  to  t>e  paid  for  his 
wheat,  we  must  import  raw  materials.  sp«  claJ 
food  products  Ilka  coffee  and  tropical  fr-Uta. 
and  even  same  manufactured  or  hand-craft 
gooda  from  the  countries  to  which  we  ship 
tbe  wbaat. 

Bight  at  the  very  beginning  here  I  want 
to  challenge  tbe  people  who  are  attacking 
tbe  radptocal  trada-agreements  progran.  to 
fhsiaesliia  on  how  our  domestic 
ara  affected  by  overseas  markeu  I 
wlsb  tbey  would  go  to  tbe  wheat  pit  in  Chi- 


cago and  the  cotton  exchange  in  New  York 
and  find  out  that  the  price  levels  for  these 
commodities  with  export  surpluses  are  deter- 
mined by  world  market  prices.  The  Ameri- 
can fanner  and  cotton  grower,  therefore. 
take  world  prices. 

If.  meantime,  we  overprotect  ouv  prices  on 
manufactured  goods.  «e  create  a  gulf  be- 
tween the  prices  the  farmer  gels  and  the 
prices  he  pays  for  things.  Thus,  we  create 
the  basis  for  anoih?r  crash  and  depression 
like  1929.  and  those  following  years,  when 
many  of  us  were  reduced  to  bread  lines  and 
selling  apples. 

It  has  become  one  of  the  traditional  srgu- 
ments  by  the  old  b-jys  who  want  to  cure  all 
our  domestic  economic  evils  by  putting  the 
tariff  higher  and  higher — that  we  must  pro- 
tect our  infant  InduElries. 

Even  before  the  war.  our  American  indus- 
tries had  become  quite  grown-up.  Nothing 
was  going  on  in  Europe,  in  England.  Prance. 
Germany,  Italy,  or  Belgium,  in  the  Industrial 
field.  In  anything  from  steel  to  motor  cars, 
that  was  serious  competition  for  us.  During 
the  war.  American  industry  literally  armed 
the  world  to  defeat  Germany  and  Japan. 
During  the  war.  the  industrial  plants  over- 
seas were  generally  bombed  out  and  still  lie 
in  ruins. 

Therefore,  anybody  who  talks  about  pro- 
tecting American  industry  from  European 
competition  deserves  being  taken  no  more 
seriously  than  somebody  who  might  be  sug- 
gesting that  Joe  Louis  and  Gene  Tunney  need 
protection  from  Andy  Gump. 

Now,  another  pat  slogan  repeated  over  and 
over  again  by  the  high  tariff  Ixjys  who  want 
to  turn  the  clock  back  about  50  years  Is  that 
we  must  protect  the  American  workman 
against  "cheap  foreign  labor."  This  was  good 
nineteenth  century  thinking.  In  the  days  of 
hand  labor.  But  we  produce  differently  now. 
with  plants,  equipment,  and  tools  to  support 
and  extend  the  American  workmen's  efforts. 
The  results  of  our  methods  speak  for  them- 
selves. Here,  again.  I  repeat,  wo  should  biush 
away  our  fears.  There  actually  is  no  such 
bogeyman  left  under  the  bed. 

It  Is  true  that  cur  fellow  American  work- 
men need  protection  In  this  foreign  situation. 
But  our  principal  concern,  now  in  1948. 
should  be  in  the  field  of  taxes  and  Inflated 
prices,  which  are  putting  a  heavy  band  on 
the  family  budget. 

For  instance,  if  we  go  ahead  with  spending 
•5.000.000,000  on  the  Europ>ean  recovery  pro- 
gram and  don't  get  anything  back  for  It. 
because  we  prohibit  Imports,  this  means 
that  every  man,  woman,  and  child  in  America 
will  pay  140  out  of  his  pocket.  For  an  aver- 
age family  of  five  this  means  $200 — which 
would  be  a  tidy  sum  if  we  could  save  It.  for 
the  family  vacation  or  to  help  pay  the  doctor 
bills. 

Finally,  I  want  to  say  a  word  about  the  so- 
called  dollar  shortage  that  Is  slowing  up.  and 
threatens  to  cripple,  our  export  business. 

I  want  to  say  to  all  of  my  fellow  Ameri- 
cans that  there  is  nothing  very  complicated 
abcut  foreign  trade.  It  is  only  made  so  by 
some  of  the  theorists  wha  like  to  deal  in  big 
words  snd  make  things  obscure. 

I  can  tell  you,  after  30  years'  experience 
with  overseas  countries,  that  anybody  who 
bas  passed  hU  grammar  school  fifth  grade 
arithmetic  and  who  knows  how  business  is 
done  between  the  farmer  in  Kansas  and  the 
manufacturer  in  Cleveland  can.  with  a  little 
time,    understand    foreign    trade. 

The  principles  are  the  same.  The  dollar 
shortage  exisu  in  our  American  foreign  trade 
because  the  overseas  countries  are  selling 
comparatively  little  here — the  only  place 
where  they  can  get  doUsrs  for  their  products. 
Therefore,  if  we  want  a  healthy  foreign 
trade  for  the  benefit  of  the  American  farmer, 
the  American  workman,  the  American  con- 
sumer, and  taxpayer  we  must  encourage  im- 
ports to  pay  for  our  exports. 

Accordlnglr.  I  believe  with  sincere  convic- 
tion that  we  ought  to  extend  the  present 
Reciprocal  Trade  Agreements  Act. 


Veterans'  Af  airs 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDITH  NOURSE  ROGERS 

or  MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  24.  1948 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts.  Mr 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Rkcord.  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing article  by  Lt.  Comdr.  Tyrrei; 
Krum.  Times-Herald  Veterans'  Editor: 

VrTERANS'    AFTAIRS 

(By  Tyrrell  Krum,  lieutenant  commander. 
United  States  Navy,  retired) 
In  these  halcyon  days  of  mllllon-dollai 
legislative  lobbies  whipped  up  by  the  fulmlna- 
tions  of  razzle-dazzle  press  agents  and  high  • 
pressure  "public  relations  counselors, "  It  was 
with  a  genuine  sense  of  relief  tbat  I  was  abli) 
recently  to  witness  a  real  drama  of  tens<! 
human  emotions  on  this  old  stage  of  life, 

I  was  sitting  at  my  typewriter  when  a  trio 
of  fine-locking  young'men,  their  arms  linked 
tcgelher  and  carrying  white  canes  tipped  by 
a  circle  of  red  at  the  bottom — silent  sym- 
bols of  the  sightless— walked  quietly  up  to 
my  desk  and  struck  out  their  hands. 

The  shorter  of  the  three  lads,  his  empty 
eye  sockets,  and  scarred  face  speaking  vol- 
umes, spoke  softly: 

"We're  three  ex-GIs  from  Baltimore,  Mr. 
Krum.  We've  been  reading  your  articles  In 
the  paper  and  listening  to  your  broadcasts 
for  a  long  time.  We  know  of  what  you're 
doing  on  behalf  of  veterans.  And  we're  won- 
dering if  you  might  give  us  a  little  help.' 
I  pulled  up  chairs  and  the  trio  sat  down.  1 
asked  them  their  names.  I  want  you  to  know 
them,  too: 

Thomas  J.  Kennedy,  Jr.  of  3213  Gwynns 
Palls  Parkway  was  a  Marine  out  in  the 
Pacific  during  the  recent  fighting. 

He  had  his  eyes  blasted  out  by  Nip  ma- 
chine-gun fire  while  squirming  across  the 
beach  at  Hbugalnvllle. 

Murray  Salkln,  of  3929  Clarlnth  Road,  was 
a  corporal  In  one  of  Patton's  outfits  in  the 
Unlteu  Kingdom  during  the  preinvaslon  of 
the  Continent. 

One  day  while  on  maneuvers  up  in  Scot- 
land he  stumbled  upon  an  unaccounted -far 
mine  which  had  been  planted  on  the  beach 
during  the  days  when  Britain  stood  alone  In 
the  face  of  the  threat  of  Nazi  Invasion. 

The  third  man  was  August  A.  SeiXert  Jr., 
of  118  Alendale  Street,  a  memljer  of  the 
rampaging  80th  division  that  plowed  across 
France. 

He  was  stopped  in  the  Battle  of  the  Bulfje 
It  was  he  who  had  no  eyes  whatever. 
Now  to  get  on  with  their  story. 
"We've  been  waiting  and  hoping  upon  hope 
for    word    from    Washington    that    Congress 
had  finally  passed  Senate  bill  1391.     As  you 
know,    commander,    this    bill    which    went 
through  the  Senate  last  summer  and  Is  hdw 
stuck  in  the  House,  would  provide  autono- 
blles  for  veterans  who  lost  a  hand  or  two 
and  for  blinded  veterans  who  lost  their  sight 
in  the  war. 

"We've  Just  about  given  up  hope  now  that 
anything  will  be  done,  because  we  read  that 
Congress  Is  getting  ready  to  adjourn  in  3 
or  4  weeks. 

"After  all.  it's  only  a  matter  of  getting  the 
Senate  bill  to  the  floor  of  the  House.  Theru's 
no  doubt  that  it  will  go  through  in  a  wali7. 
But  how  can  It  be  done— with  time  running 
out  on  us?" 

I  might  explain  that  from  my  soundings 
of  opinion  on  the  Hill,  the  lads  were  correct 
that  8.  1391  would  go  through  without  a 
hitch,  once  It  had  the  chance  to  get  on  tlie 
floor  for  final  vote.  But  like  so  many  other 
pieces  of  veterans'  legislation,  it's  cavight  in 
a  legUlatlve  straltjacket. 


What  it  would  do  is  give  to  war  veteran  arm 
and  hand  smputees  the  same  deal  that  a 
previous  bill,  long  since  In  operation,  is  do- 
ing for  men  who  suffered  the  loss  of  pedal 
extremities.  And  it  also  provides  for  a  frea 
automobile  for  blinded  veterans. 

There  are  today  in  this  country  of  ours 
some  3.500  handiess  and  armless  veterans  of 
the  Second  World  War.  There  are  also  some 
1,500  blinded  veterans.  Limitations  on  tbe 
cost  of  the  cars  are  set  at  $1.6^0  apiece. 

That  certainly  wculdn't  bankrupt  this  Na- 
tion. And  it  would  adjust  an  obviotis  dis- 
crimination on  behalf  of  one  segment  of  dis- 
abled veterans  over  another  equally  deserv- 
ing group. 

Those  maimed  and  disheartened  men  arent 
looking  for  handouts.  They  want  a  car  in 
order  that  they  might  pursue  worthwhile 
business  endeavors.  They  want  a  chance  to 
fight  their  way  out  of  the  darkness  of  de- 
spair that  has  enveloped  them.  I  think  they 
shruld  have  It. 

How  about  it,  ladies  and  gentlemen  of 
Congress?  They  aaked  that  I  writ*  this 
piece.    Here  it  ts. 

Have  you  any  conception  of  what  It  means 
to  face  a  lifetime  of  total  blackness? 


Retirement  Pay  of  Railroad  Workers 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  E.  POTTER 

or   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE?ENTATIV«8 
Monday.  May  24.  1948 

Mr.  POTTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  are 
a  couple  of  bills  before  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce,  on 
which  I  hope  the  House  will  have  a  chance 
to  vote  in  the  immedate  future.  One  is 
H.  R.  5993.  Introduced  by  Mr.  Crossxr, 
of  Ohio.  The  other  is  H.  R.  6575.  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Tollefson,  of  Washington. 
Although  one  was  introduced  by  a  Demo- 
crat and  the  other  by  a  Republican,  they 
are  identical.  The  aim  of  each  is  to  bring 
the  retirement  pay  of  railroad  workers  up 
to  an  amount  which  at  least  approaches 
the  subsistence  level. 

Although  the  House  Committee  has  not 
yet  managed  to  schedule  hearings  on 
these  bills,  hearings  on  an  identical  bill 
in  the  Senate  (S.  2437  >  have  just  been 
completed  by  a  .subcommittee  of  the 
Committee  6n  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 
I  want  to  read  into  the  Ricord  certain 
statements  made  l)efore  that  subcommit- 
tee by  Mr.  William  J.  Kennedy,  chair- 
man and  impartial  public  member  of  the 
Railroad  Retirement  Board.  I  hope  the 
members  of  this  House  will  remember 
and  be  guided  by  them  whenever  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  gives  us  a  chance  to  vote  on 
H.  R.  5993  or  H   R.  6575. 

In  urging  an  increase  in  retirement  In- 
come for  aged  railroaders,  Mr.  Kennedy 
testified  in  part  as  follows : 

A3  you  well  know,  a  retirement  systeni 
must  be  adequate  to  provide  a  fair  amount 
of  security  when,  because  of  old  age  or  dis- 
ability, an  employee  is  no  longer  able  to  work. 
During  his  working  years,  the  employee's 
wages  should  provide  a  living  for  himself  and 
those  dependent  upon  him.  During  his  re- 
tirement, however,  the  monthly  benefiu  from 
the  retirement  system  must  take  the  placa  of 
the  wages.  Although  no  retirement  system 
provides  l)eneflts  to  replace  entirely  tha  wapM 
formerly  earned  by  the  employee,  it  tfKmM 
nevertheless  l>e  tbe  aim  of  any  retlrenMst 
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APPENDIX  TO  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECOllD 


miMn  tb*  formula  for  computing  retu*- 
mei.t  benefltf  waa  vnactMl  ts  tb«  Railroad 
Ret  rement  Act  of  1937.  that  formula  bore  an 
app  roprtat*  ratio  to  wages  as  they  existed  at 
r.  and  in  the  llf  ht  of  th*  eost  oC  Uy- 
•t  WMt  time,  tba  formula  produced  a 
ithly  OMttnt  at  benefits  which  was  con- 
partleularty  for  those  with 
yean  oC  scrrlce.  Since  that  time,  how- 
,  two  slfnUlcaDt  changes  hare  occurred; 
■■  bare  been  Increased  constderably.  re- 
(IDC  Inff  subatantlally  the  ratio  between  bene- 
and  wagea.  and  the  cost  of  living  has  also 
grsi  tly  taereaaed.  with  the  Inaaeapable  reault 
tha ;  the  preaent  formtila  prorldes  benefit 
onU  which  no  longer  haT*  any  reason- 
relatloimhlp  either  to  wages  or  to  the 
Of  Uvtng.     Par  all  practical  purpoee*.  the 

taUm  have  In  fact  been  reduced  bacanee 

tiM  aaount  of  goods  and  serTiees  which  the 
~  .  unoant  can  purchase  now  Is  far  leaa 
thak  It  eould  buy  In  1937. 

H   retirement  system  normally  la  Intended 

tnable  the  retirement  of  superannxMted 

•o  as  to  proTlde  opportunltlee  for 

I  of   the   younger  men;    otherwise. 

InchMtry  vould  be  biu-dened  with  an  un- 

dul  r  Iwt*  BOmber  of  men  m  the  older  yean. 
this  In  mind,  retirement  of  such  em- 
■hould  be  encouraged.  I  submit  that 
th^  preaent  situation  offers  very  little  In- 
cectlve  for  older  men  to  retire  from  senrlce. 


who  hsTe  already  retired  bar*  been  un- 
unately  trapped:  they  can  no  longer  re- 
turla  to  serrlce  because.  In  order  to  retire. 
th«  r  bad  to  rellnqulah  rlghta  to  their  former 
io^i  and  the  ■aBlorlty  ■yslii  prevalent  in 
railroad  Industry  prevents  their  return - 
to  work.    Those,  however,  who  are  still  In 

^ J  may  haee  all  the  neoes- 

aar  r  q^kllSo*MeiM  far  rettrement.  are  often 
ooc  ipclled  to  continue  In  service  as  long  as 
ha4lth    permits    (and.    unfortunately,    often 

)  because  obvlotwly.  they  cannot  afford 

to  ^tlre  on  the  benefit  amounts  payable  un- 
th*  present  formula.  The  undesirable 
of  this  Is  that  senior  men  continue  to 
B  to  their  Jobs,  thereby  burdening  the 
jtry  with  an  unduly  larjce  proportion  of 
In  the  ages  when  they  should  retire:  and 
_.  Ithe  MOM  ttme  keeping  the  younger  men 
tto  n  the  proaaotlOQa  to  which  they  are  nor- 
Mpy  entitled.  It  la  startling,  but  neverthe- 
«  fact,  that  there  are  now  more  living 
pel  nns  over  66  who  have  crediU  under  the 
I  Betlrwnent  Act  but  who  have  not 
tor  MiBultlea  than  there  were  when 
thi  tMTT  aet  was  adopted.  There  are  now 
•PI  roodBStely  M.OOO  such  persona,  over  00.- 
00(  of  whom  are  still  working  on  the  I«tt« 
Toate.  This  is  bound  to  create  dinalliflu 
tioi.  The  lnd\istry  Itself  should  be  manned 
by  yoan«er  men  wherever  poaalble  upon  tha 
ore  arty  retirement  of  the  older  men:  and  the 
yoi  iBflcr  men  should  ■•(  promntvw  as 
M  poaalhl*.  It  staada  to  raaafwi.  of 
thl  t  an  Increase  In  the  amount  of  the  re- 
tln  ment  annuities  would  have  the  effect  of 
em  bllng  a  lar^e  nximber  of  older  men  to 
ret  re  and  thus  provide  promotional  oppor- 
tm  iltlaa  for  th*  younger  men. 

]  h  view  of  the  Bo«rd*a  belief  that  benafita 
^  fUld  be  Inert  Med,  it  haa  made  a  careful 
•M  Ay  of  the  praaMit  *~"'^'»g  of  th*  act  to 
«••  ermine  whether  •ddttloaAl  beneflta  can 
be  financed.  The  preeent  tax  rate  was  found 
by  the  last  actuarial  valuation,  made  as  of  the 
•ni  i  of  1944.  to  be  almoat  exactly  the  rate  cal- 
aaiited  to  be  neceaHry  on  a  level -cost  baala. 
that  time  opertence  has  shown  that 
og  OVK  aimirtlnns  for  the  valuation 
too  iiMWWIii  Partmaarly  la  thla 
tnia  of  the  mHWII  fatW  pay  roUs.  New 
ealnilatlona  haeed  en  ♦4J0BUM0.0OO  aa  the 
lev  »1  of  pay  rolla  Indicate  that  preeent  ben*- 
te|  are  ov«rflii*nced  to  the  extent  of  a  Uttle 
it  of  the  tax  rate. 


Our  coet  aaUmatca  laOwtt  that  the  bene- 
au  propoaed  in  the  km  wHI  Increase  pay- 
ments under  the  Retirement  Act  by  spproxl- 
mately  ao  percent,  which  would  be  within  a 
range  of  about  I  percent  either  way  from 
caUbllahed  ratea.  In  view  of  thla.  the  Board 
believes  that  the  preeent  schedule  is  com- 
pletely adequate.  In  any  event,  such  esti- 
mates aa  can  be  made  of  diKbursemcota  year 
by  >ear  In  the  future  Indicate  that  no  tax 
increaae  would  be  noeeaaary  for  about  40 
years  if  ail  aaaiunptlona  prove  correct.  At 
thst  time  there  would  be  a  rsaarvs  of  over 
•4.000.000.000  In  the  account.  It  Is  probable 
that  futvire  tax  requirements  are  ns  likely  to 
go  down  as  up  when  all  things  are  consid- 
ered. In  view  of  this.  I  am  confident  that  the 
preaent  tax  rate  la  adequate  to  finance  the 
increases  In  benefits  under  the  Railroad  Re- 
tirement Act.  as  proposed  by  Senate  bill  3437. 


Billy  SUalcy:  Farmer,  G^mkI  Gtaen 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  HUBERT  S.  ELLIS 


vniciNU 
IN  THS  HOnSI  OF  lUKPRSSDITATIVKS 

Monday.  May  24.  1948 

Mr.  ELLIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  today,  with 
coasiderable  pride,  I  salute  a  fine  West 
VlrgliUan.  Billy  Stanley. 

Btily  is  a  leading  young  farmer  of 
Mmaon  County.  W.  Va.,  and  is  now  gain- 
ing national  recognition  for  hts  general 
farm  activities.  The  followliiff  itate- 
ment  from  the  Point  Pleasant  Register 
by  the  editor.  Mr.  Edward  Swint.  tells  the 
story.  Billy  is  an  all-around  American 
boy.  farmer,  and  good  citizen. 

The  statement  follows: 

BTU.T    BTAIVI.XT    OZTS    A    COVTrXD    SWAXO 

The  Southern  Agriculturist's  current  lss\ie 
has  named  a  Uaann  County  boy  "Toung 
Southerner"  for  June,  and  In  so  doing  came 
forth  with  the  following  paragraphs; 

Hats  off  to  Billy  Stanley.  Toung  Southerner 
for  June,  whoae  excellent  work  entitles  him 
to  this  award. 

Billy,  who  is  a  graduate  of  the  Point 
Pleasant  High  School.  Point  Pleasant.  W.  Vs.. 
Is  now  living  on  a  240-acre  Kanawa  River 
Valley  farm,  and  Is  fanning  in  partuerahlp 
With  hU  father. 

Be  was  awarded  the  state-wide  Parm  Me- 
r^l'1'^  contest  and  received  9100  from  the 
NatloiMl  Future  Farmers  of  America  Founda- 
tion Fund.  etc. 

Billy  has  constructed  s  modem  mllkhotise 
and  Installed  the  equipment  necessary  for 
cooling  and  handling  milk.  All  the  plumb- 
ing, wiring  and  construction  work  was 
planned  by  Billy  and  com[>leted  by  him  with 
the  able  aaalstance  given  by  his  father. 

BUly  Installed  an  electric  pump  to  pro- 
vide running  water  for  the  mllkhouae.  dairy 
bam  and  other  outbulldlu^rs. 

During  the  past  year  Billy  has  repaired 
and  aervlced  all  the  machinery  on  the  home 
farm,  and  be  plans  to  add  a  home  farm  shop 
to  the  newly  conatructed  machine  shed. 

Thla  ouutandlng  Toung  Southerner  haa 
now  established  a  herd  of  30  dairy  cows  and 
hie  lateet  ahop  projecu  have  been  a  milk 
cart  and  tractor  drawn  sled  with  rollers  for 
taking  up  electric  fence  wire. 

The  editors  of  Southam  Agnculturlst  }otn 
with  Bllly'a  Tocatlonal  agricultural  teacher, 
ClUTord  Dunn,  In  saluting  this  young  South- 
em  farmer.  Billy's  framed  award  la  on  tta 
way. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  LEROY  JOHNSON 

or  CALirosMiA 
IN  THE  HOU8X  OP  RgPMHBTTATIVBS 

Thursday,  May  20.  1948 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  CaUfomia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks li  the  Reco»d.  I  Include  herewith 
a  lecture  by  Rockwell  Dennis  Hunt. 
Ph.  D. ; 
CAUvoaKU    nt    aaviaw   apnta   a   csirruBT   oe 

AMSKKAM  CX>2«TaOt. — OKTIMtSHXC  STTSINCsa  OT 

oua  Tmas 
(Kighth  m  a  series  of  eight  public  centennial 

lectures  by  RockweU  Dennis  Hunt.  Ph.  D.) 

Ladles  and  gentlemen!  to  be  satisfied  with 
past  achievement  Is  to  fall  short  of  poeslble 
attainment  California  has  had  a  marvelous 
record,  full  of  brilliant  achievement,  not 
without  mistakes,  but  the  question  for  us 
now  Is,  bow  do  we  prepare  for  the  expansive 
future  that  lies  out  ahead?  Where  do  we  go 
from  here? 

Perhapa  In  no  better  may  can  1  Introduce 
that  than  to  offer  these  quotations  from  two 
prominent  vrrlters.  First  I  refer  to  Hubert 
Howe  Bancroft.  The  last  of  his  many  books 
Is  called  In  Theae  Latter  Days,  published  In 
the  year  preceding  his  death;  and  be  began 
that  book  with  a  query :  •'What  la  the  matter 
with  the  United  States?  We  grow  In  strength 
but  not  in  grace;  we  are  intelligent  but  we 
are  not  sensible  "  The  concluding  words  of 
this  volume  affirm  that  "political  supremacy 
Is  slipping  westward,  and  that  henceforth 
In  the  affairs  of  the  Nation  California  Is  a 
force  to  be  reckoned  with,  of  which  the  party 
In  power  at  Washington,  whatever  it  may 
be.  will  do  well  to  take  notice.  At  the  ulti- 
mate weet."  he  declared.  "lies  the  ultimate 
ocean,  around  whose  opulent  shores  inexor- 
able destiny  haa  laid  out  the  grounds  where- 
upon man  is  to  achieve  his  ultimate  en- 
deavor.    There  is  no  farther  west     •     •     *." 

The  other  author  I  wish  to  quote  from 
briefly  Is  Mr.  John  Hittell,  brother  of  Theo- 
dore Hlttell.  prominent  historian  of  Cali- 
fornia. Hla  vrell-known  book.  The  Resources 
of  California,  waa  first  published  In  the  year 
1863.  in  which  be  boldly  prophesied: 

"California  will  occupy  in  the  hemisphere 
of  the  Pacific,  as  a  focua  of  Intellectual  cul- 
ture, a  position  similar  to  that  long  held  by 
Attica  In  the  basin  of  the  Mediterranean. 
Looking  confidently  forward  to  such  a  re- 
sult, hoping  to  see  much  of  it  accomplished 
in  our  own  time,  let  us  endeavor  to  lay  a 
broad,  solid,  and  generous  foundation  for 
the  political.  Industrial,  and  educational 
greatneaa  of  o\ir  State;  let  us  be  proud  that 
we  have  taken  part  In  a  work  which  hA% 
contributed  much  and  will  contribute  more 
to  stimulate  commerce  and  extend  civUiaa- 
tlon;  and.  as  a  consequence,  to  enrich  and 
benefit  mankind:  a  work  which  will  be  for- 
ever prominent  in  the  history  of  humanity  " 

That  was  written  and  published  in  188S. 
This  same  thotightful  vmter.  still  referring 
to  the  future  of  California,  concludes  this 
valuable  t>ook  with  this  striking  sentence: 
"She  can  and  she  will  stutaln  a  population 
of  90,000,000."  The  population  that  has 
been  flowing  into  California  has  not  been 
perfectly  Integrated.  We.  In  some  humility. 
may  confesa  that  In  certain  regards  we  are 
blggor  than  we  are  great.  It  U  time  to  take 
aeooont  of  stock,  to  reap  some  of  the  har- 
vest of  the  past  and  bring  it  to  the  use  of 
the  present.     If  history  is  the  statesman's 
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bluebook,  as  Woodrow  Wilson  said,  we  should 
all  be  of  statesmanlike  mind  ahd  qual- 
ity. We  ahould  all  consult  the  oracles  of 
history  and  learn  by  the  past  achievement, 
errors,  glories,  and  defects,  something  that 
will  help  to  guide  us  In  our  course  for  the 
future. 

A  number  of  Items  of  unfinished  business 
have  occurred  to  me.  Some  may  have  been 
mentioned  already  in  an  incldenul  man- 
ner, but  it  wUl  be  well  for  us  to  group  these 
together,  as  far  as  time  permits,  and  carry 
them  away  with  us  for  further  consideration. 
Some  will  demand  rather  solemn  thought. 

First.  It  seems  to  me  that  California  needs, 
and  needs  badly,  a  new  constitution.  The 
constitution  of  1879  was  never  wholly  satis- 
factory. It  was  not  satisfactory  to  the 
farmers:  It  was  not  satisfactory  to  the  labor 
people:  it  was  not  satisfactory  to  any  large 
group;  and  it  was  not  satisfactory  to  the  peo- 
ple as  a  whole.  It  was  created  at  a  time  of 
great  unrest.  And  that  has  been  noted  by 
the  historian.  Theodore  Hlttell.  who  re- 
marked: "There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
constitution  of  1879  was  framed  and  adopted 
at  a  very  unfortunate  time  and  under 
very  unfortunate  circumstances.  The  people 
were  too  angry  and  desperate  to  make  a  good 
constitution."  It  was  Just  following  the 
height  of  the  fever  of  the  anti-Chinese  move- 
ment. There  was  great  agitation,  great  un- 
rest. There  were  serious  labor  disturbances. 
There  were  many  harangulngs,  much  petti- 
fogging, and  a  great  deal  of  low-type  oratory 
In  those  days  Just  preceding  the  making  of 
this  constitution. 

The  constitution  itself  was  never  a  satis- 
factory constitution,  basically,  because 
among  other  things  there  was  a  great  deal  of 
purely  sUtutory  material  brought  Into  the 
constitution  instead  of  all  of  It  being  funda- 
mental principle  and  law.  The  constitution 
is  the  fundamental  law  of  the  land,  not  a 
mere  statute,  and  a  great  bane  has  been  from 
the  beginning  of  tills  constitution  that  It  has 
included  too  much  statutory  material  In- 
stead of  fundamental  constitutional  law  and 
principle.  This  constitution  was  more  than 
three  times  as  long  as  the  constitution  of 
1849.  It  was  almoet  five  times  as  long  as 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 
Jamea  Bryce  observed  that  this  Is  an  example 
of  how  a  constitution  should  not  be  made. 
So  there  was  plenty  of  criticism,  and  Just 
criticism,  to  be  leveled  against  the  constitu- 
tion, and  not  the  least  because  it  has  been 
amended  time  out  of  mind.  I  dare  say  there 
is  not  one  of  us  here  who  knows  how  many 
amendments  have  been  made  to  the  con- 
stitution of  California,  adopted  In  1879.  And 
who  knows  what  the  constitution  is  now? 
it  reminds  us  of  the  time  of  the  "no-govern- 
ment period"  In  early  California  hUtory, 
when  people  said:  "Here  are  these  Mexican 
rules  and  laws,  but  we  do  not  know  what 
they  mean,  and  we  cannot  even  find  them. 
We  hardly  believe  there  Is  any  law  In  Cali- 
fornia." Of  course,  the  other  extreme  might 
be  said  now:  "There  Is  bo  much  law  packed 
Into  the  constitution  of  the  Slate  that  it  is 
all  too  commonplace" 

Well,  as  far  back  as  1932  the  people  of  the 
State  voted  by  initiative  measure  to  proceed 
to  the  preparation  of  a  new  constitution,  and 
It  was  up  to  the  legislature  to  call  a  con- 
vention of  delegates  to  form  the  constitution. 
The  legislature  has  never  to  this  day  called 
such  a  convention.  But  a  new  move  has 
been  Introduced,  and  apparently  making 
very  slow  headway,  and  a  large  constitu- 
tional committee  has  been  created;  and  the 
last  Hem  that  I  have  seen  In  the  public  press 
is  to  the  effect  that  somebody  wanU  to  study 
the  matter  further  and  Is  therefore  pleading 
for  more  time.  The  will  of  the  people  has 
not  been  jnet — has  not  been  realized  for  a 
good  many  years:  so  I  would  Impress  It  upon 
those  who  are  thoughtful  and  urge  that 
wherever  there  may  i>e  right  Influence  forci- 
bly brought  to  bear,  to  see  to  it  that  a  new 


constitution  Is  really  prepared  for  the  State. 

One  reason,  to  mention  one  alone,  I  think 
why  we  have  not  had  that  constitution  up  to 
now  is  because  there  Is  a  fear  of  reapportion- 
ment, particularly  concerning  the  State  sen- 
ate. As  you  know,  there  are  a  very  limited 
number  of  State  senators,  and  in  one  case  a 
SUte  senator  may  represent  a  population 
almost  at  the  vanishing  iK)lnt:  in  another 
case  a  senator  may  represent  several  millions 
of  people.  The  question  arises.  Is  the  pres- 
ent method  of  representation  fair.  Just,  and 
adequate?  Or  should  tbe  whole  subject  be 
renovated  and  a  new  kmd  of  e.pportlonment 
provided? 

Now  a  very  practical  item  of  business  for 
the  future  pressing  upon  us  is  that  of  cre- 
ating more  and  better  highways  for  trans- 
portation. This  we  all  admit.  I  think.  We 
are  all  so  gratef'ol  trr  the  progress  that  hsis 
been  made  and  is  being  made,  but  somehow 
we  are  not  able  to  keep  up  with  the  demand. 
The  demand  is  terrific  for  better  methods  of 
transportation,  better  highways,  better  free- 
ways, so  that  people  can  go  and  come  with- 
out losing  so  much  time.  I  hare  been  many 
times  to  some  big  gathering,  such  as  a  foot- 
ball game  with  100,000  people  in  attendance, 
and  It  does  not  seem  like  a  civilized  Incident 
to  observe  the  thousands,  and  tens  of  thcu- 
eands  of  automobiles,  entangled  and  taking 
time — sometimes  hours  of  time — to  Isecome 
extricated  and  to  get  going  on  the  highway. 

There  must  be  better  ways,  and  there  are 
provisions  being  made  for  considerable  im- 
provement, but  we  often  make  unnecessary 
detours  by  direction  on  the  part  of  those 
who  are  not  well  advised.  I  do  not  know 
technically  about  many  of  the  special  ques- 
tions. Therefore,  I  do  not  try  to  enter  into 
them.  Looking  at  It  broadly,  however,  as 
a  b.vstander,  I  can  see  the  necessity  for  press- 
ing this  matter:  the  necessity  for  getting  the 
best  engineering  assistance  that  can  be  had; 
and  then  have  people  who  are  not  advised 
and  not  prepared  and  not  technically  quali- 
fied to  stand  aside  and  let  progress  go  for- 
ward. The  improvements  are  needed  now. 
and  not  day  after  tomorrow,  for  in  Just  a 
little  while  any  present  arrangement  will 
become  either  obsolete  or  obsolescent. 

Hence  I  would  advocate  strongly  that  we 
should  avoid  this  political  Jockeying  for  ad- 
vantages in  the  matter  of  freeways  and  high- 
ways and  get  the  Job  done  and  allow  the 
people  to  use  them.  If  now  a  person  can 
travel  from  San  Francisco  to  Los  Angeles  in 
40  minutes  of  time,  which  has  actually  taken 
place,  it  means  that  some  of  you  will  see  the 
time  before  many  years  when  it  will  be  quite 
possible  to  make  the  trip  from  San  Francisco 
to  Los  Angeles  In  less  than  15  minutes.  I 
do  not  say  by  automobile.  This  is  an  Indi- 
cation of  the  Incredible  progress  we  have 
made,  and  are  making.  In  the  field  of  trans- 
portation. Little  objections  must  be  brushed 
aside.  We  must  be  permitted  to  build  largely, 
and  plan  nothing  little,  along  the  line  of 
highways  and  freeways  and  airways  for  the 
future. 

I  have  noticed,  thirdly,  that  there  Is  talk, 
at  least,  of  a  considerable  campaign  In  this 
fair  city  of  ours  for  cleaning  it  up.  and  I 
think  there  is  an  item  of  unfinished  busi- 
ness along  that  line,  not  only  for  this  city, 
but  for  many  of  our  California  cities.  Of 
course,  it  is  proper  that  we  should  begin  at 
home.  I  am  a  comparative  stranger  in  the 
city  of  Stockton,  but  I  will  confess  to  the 
feeling  I  have  Indulged  when  I  riave  gone  up 
and  down  some  of  the  streets,  and  that  is 
that  a  good  many  barrels  of  excellent  paint 
could  ')e  used  to  splendid  advantage  in  the 
city  of  Stockton.  Also,  not  confining  my 
remark  to  this  ei-.j,  I  have  been  distressed 
more  than  once  in  driving  about  In  different 
parts  of  the  State  to  find  acreage,  sometimes 
whole  fields,  where  the  tarweed,  or  the 
thistle,  or  some  other  noxious  weed,  has  been 
permitted  to  take  possession.  That  should 
not  be.     Along  the  highways  in  a  good  many 


cases  we  see  weeds,  and  traah.  and  other 
things,  that  are  not  good  for  the  eathetic 
sense.  They  are  not  good  for  the  production 
of  crops,  and  not  good  in  any  sense,  either 
economically,  esthetlcaily,  or  morally.  It  Is 
time  for  more  of  a  clean-up  In  cities,  so  that 
there  will  be  nothing  we  can  possll)ly  call 
slums  in  our  cities  at  all.  and  thus  make 
progress,  remembering,  after  all,  that  clean- 
liness is  next  to  godliness. 

That  leads  me  to  Just  a  few  remarks  on 
the  subject  of  health — public  health  I  afn 
well  aware  that  some  of  the  topics  I  am  tak- 
ing up  tonight  are  subject  to  more  or  lees 
controversy,  and  if  I  can  stimulate  your  own 
thought,  even  though  It  may  not  entirely 
agree  with  my  own  thinking,  the  object  will 
have  been  served.  Now  there  has  been  a 
very  vacillating  policy.  If  policy  It  can  be 
called,  regarding  the  subject  of  public  health 
In  California.  For  a  good  many  years  there 
have  been  advances  apparently  and  then  re- 
treats, and  the  net  result  is  pretty  cloae  to 
the  zero  point. 

In  the  meantime  a  majority  of  our  people 
do  not  have  the  proper  medical  and  proper 
dental  care.  That  is  a  confession,  a  very  true 
confession,  that  one  makes  with  some  degiee 
of  humility.  Now  in  1917  there  was  ap- 
pointed in  California  a  social  Insurance 
commission,  but  it  follows  that  It  (*.led  an 
untimely  death  the  very  next  year.  In  198S 
the  question  of  health  Insurance  was  received 
somewhat  actively,  and  growing  out  of  that 
revival  there  was  a  determination  reached 
on  the  par*  of  the  California  Medical  Asso- 
ciation In  1934  to  make  a  great,  extensive, 
and  exhaustive  survey  of  the  dental  and 
medical  care  in  the  State  of  California.  I 
happened  to  be  a  consulting  member  among 
the  economists  to  assist  In  that  survey  about 
a  decade  ago,  and  thus  -'as  brought  some- 
what near  to  the  subject,  knowing  personally 
the  director  of  the  survey  and  bis  con.'iult- 
Ing  economists  and  other  members  of  the 
committee,  representative  of  the  leading 
universities  of  California. 

What  happened?  The  survey  was  made 
Hundreds  of  field  workers  were  employed 
The  survey  was  l)etter  and  more  exhaustive 
by  far.  than  anything  of  the  kind  that  had 
ever  t^een  undertaken  in  California  before 
and  the  director  drew  up  the  results  of  bis 
findings  and  made  recommendations  One 
member  of  the  commission,  of  which  1  wa& 
a  member,  retired;  the  other  four  remained 
When  the  matter  was  presented  to  the  Cali- 
fornia Medical  Association — and  it  was  that 
body  that  had  sponsored  the  enterprise  at 
the  start  and  had  spent  money  in  directlr\g 
and  conducting  this  great  survey — the  lead- 
ing members,  a  majority  at  least,  would  not 
accept  the  recommendation  of  the  director 
and  would  not  even  permit  the  findings  of 
the  director  to  be  printed  In  the  form  of  m 
book  which  would  be  a  substantial  report 
of  the  work  of  the  director  and  the  com- 
mission. Now  I  cannot  tell  the  entire  story 
tonight;  but  when  this  report  was  finally 
made  in  abridged  form  with  the  idea  of  pre- 
senting it  to  the  State  legislature.  It  was 
promptly  sidetracked,  and  a  numl>er  of  other 
measures  were  presented  and  practically 
nothing  was  done. 

Now  In  a  more  recent  time,  within  the 
last  2  or  3  years,  the  present  Governor  of 
California-- Gov.  Earl  Warren — has  on  two  or 
three  occasions  recommended  a  plan,  of  what 
some  people  have  called  social  or  socialized 
medicine,  but  more  properly  a  plan  for  ad- 
vancing the  caiue  of  the  public  health.  What 
has  happened?  I  am  not  aware  of  anything 
in  a  large  way  ttiat  has  happened:  and,  there- 
fore, I  regret  that  I  must  say  now  after  this 
vacillating  policy,  or  lack  of  policy,  the  ma- 
jority of  the  people  of  California  are  still 
without  proper  medical  and  dental  care. 

Another  phase  of  that  question  Is,  we  do 
not  have  In  California  anything  like  an  ade- 
quate supply  of  hospitals.  In  some  locali- 
ties, in  some  of  our  great  cities,  there  is  al- 
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a  80-percent  ditcttacy  In  the  matter  of 
iMipltal  IM(U  AU  owr  Om  SUtc.  generally 
•p«  ikXn%.  we  are  tn  arraara  In  that  Important 
■ul  ject.  Tbere  again  ««  ahould  awaken  to 
and  remember  It  U  a  part  of  our 
ktlon  aa  well  aa  our  educational 
duly  to  look  after  theae  matters  and  to  tMlp 
to  lomptote  aocnc  of  tbcaa  Itenu  of  unflntatfrt 
Tbe  laaua  ta  preaalng 
^  fell,  tbat  growa  Into  another  aubj^ct  re- 
latNl  to  our  dty  life — ovir  culttiral  ne«da. 
jb  t  to  ■wDtlon  •  few  lt«aw  under  that  hMd 
Wl  U*  «•  1MV«  mmtm  woadcrf  ul  prograaa,  and 
tt4>  <^'^7  "  making  good  pcograaa.  and  aoeia 
Br  cltiaa  alao.  m  tarthalaaa  there  la  much 
•  doa*  to  >d»«ii>*  ouiMlvaa  in  the  praa- 
aad  appnetetlaa  ot  good  music.  Tbara 
need  for  mualc  balla.  auditorium*— apa- 
cio  ja.  beautiful,  arttattc. 

^  I'e  ahould  hav«  In  our  citlea  here  aud 
th^r*  •  gr«at.  beautiful  arch  commemorat- 
■a  wtmderful  historical  avent.  We 
•bluid  have  more  of  the  aptandtd  statuary 
ar4amentlng  our  public  placaa  and  cur 
That*  abottld  ba  more  gallerlaa  where 
ftkpXt  aoold  anjof  tb«aaaalvaa  and  have  the 
«fi  tn  of  th«  aathatlc  taata.  Our  museuma 
w<  doUig  a  giaat  and  Una  work,  but  this 
cm.  \  be  greatly  extended  aa  faat  aa  they  have 
th^  Ananclal  backing  to  go  forward,  and  a 
I.  Uka  a  library,  should  not  be  a  place 
death  and  Inactivity  but  It  should  ba  an 
icauonal  tnatltutlon:  It  ahould  be  a  Uf- 
ln|  U\.-tltutlon  throuKhout. 

th.nk  there  should  be  beautiful  avenuca 
tree*.  It  is  sometimes  dUtreaalng  to  go 
•k  Dg  a  street  that  could  be  so  beautiful 
•a  I  And  here  a  straggling  tree,  and  there 
•a  itlMr  tree  of  anothar  variety,  arlthout  unl- 
foi  mlty.  without  aenaa  at  beauty.  Why  not 
ba  r«  beautiful  avenoaa.  aoma  perhaps  with 
thi  I  BHigDolla.  aooM  with  the  oak.  and  aoma 
wtH  other  fulatlaa?  Make  them  lanea  at 
befuty 

paaa  now  to  another  subject  that  gtpa 
cltv  life,  and  moat  unpleasantly.  That 
the  problem,  which  la  Indeed  a  problem 
the  future,  of  alcchoUc  drinking.  1  am 
aware  of  what  has  happened  In  this 
and  In  the  country,  and  more  or  le«a 
the  world  during  the  paat  30.  50.  or  78 
yet  xa.  bvit  X  must  confeaa  that  here  Is  a  prob- 
that  la  far  from  aolrad  today.  We  must 
halid  It  to  the  future  for  study  and  for  solu- 
Callfornla's  reputation,  so  far  as  thU 
problem  la  concerned,  brings  our  noble  State 
pn  tty  cloae  to  the  bottom — or  the  top.  If 
yoi  I  talk  about  consumption  of  liquor.  I 
haf*  been  dlstreasrd  personally  about  thta 
partlralvlj  abotrt  drunken  driving 
alMailOB  I  regard  as  Intolarabte.  So  1 
It  It  to  y<Ni  for  further  tho%ight  aiMl 
eooaldaratlop. 

that  California  must  laee. 

I  by  ciptiUna.  fairly  and  aquarely  soma  day 

the  queatloa  at  gambling      Many   forma 

(ambling  are  now  Ulei^.    Here  and  there 

haar  or  raad  of  aorae  prosecutions  and 

H  comictkma  becatiaa  oi  Illegal  gambllDg. 

tha  other  hand,  certain  forma  of 

Mt^  have  been  lagallaad.  and  ta  it  any 

that  the  pecpla  are  eonfuaad  on  that 
|act?  Aa  for  me.  I  have  no  aconoaate  d*- 
le.  I  have  no  moral  dafansa,  I  bava  no  r»- 
llfffoua  dafana*  tor  tha  pratttoa  of  gaoMtaff. 
I  OMka  that  atataaaaat  ganerMally.  not 
ez(leptlng  one  little  form  of  gambling  or  an- 
otl  «r  llttl*  form.  Gambling  Is  seeking  some- 
fcr  nothing.  There  Is  an  old  Latin 
I  which  reada  "aa  nlhUo  nihil  fit"— from 
nuthlnf  aoaaaa:  and  you  cannot 
aa  equatloa  ataipty  by  uatag  ooa  alda 
Ten  doUara  equate  aara  Bat  for 
avdry  tlO  raoatved  there  ahould  ba  ilO  ealua 
gisfn.  I^ar*  la  no  eeoDomIe  def enae.  funda* 
tog  the  practice  of  gambling. 
topic  In  which  California  has  no 
proud  poaltlon — and  kindly  exctiae  ma 
[  am  not  a  bouatM  for  everything  Call- 
foe  ila 
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|9  th*  aiib)act  of  divorce.    Call- 
HoUyvood   to   In   California. 
warealy  a  gaaaratSoB  ago  there  «aa. 


apcaklng  approximately.  1  divorce  for  every 
10  nianlagaa  and  a  few  years  ago  one  divorce 
for  every  fotir  marrlacaa.  If  tbe  present  trend 
to  projected  and  eoattaued  for  the  next  IS 
or  18  years,  the  outcome  would  be  one  to  one. 
One  dlvorre  for  every  one  marriage.  That  la 
a  aoclal  question  that  aasumea  the  utmost 
gravity.  It  to  tending  to  disintegrate  and 
daatrcy  the  family  aa  an  Institution,  and 
many  of  otir  beat  practices  and  Inatttutlons 
are  baaed  upon  family  life,  so  I  present  that 
aa  an  item  of  un&nlahed  buslnesa  with  a 
degree  of  anxiety,  urging  that  we  change  the 
trend  radically  In  the  beet  ways  we  can 
command  so  that  Instend  of  coming  one-to- 
one  there  will  have  been  reached  the  dim  ex 
and  the  turning  of  the  tide  In  the  opposite 
direction  before  too  long  It  to  a  tragedy— 
partlctilarly  It  is  a  tragedy  for  the  children. 
for  me  rising  generation — that  there  should 
be  so  many  divorcee.  There  again  cannot  we 
take  seme  lesson  from  the  practice  of  the 
beautiful  Arcadian  daya  of  early  California 
where  divorce  waa  practically  unheard  of— 
divorce  was  almost  unknown. 

Another  queatton  which  I  must  ttucb 
briefly  on  in  paaalng.  a  very  Important  ques- 
tlun.  la  that  of  our  racial  problem.  And  that 
Is  highly  Important  In  cur  own  State  of  Cali- 
fornia. We  bare  dlscufsed  at  some  length 
the  question  of  tbe  melting  pot,  the  prob- 
lem of  Chinese  Immigration,  coolie  labor,  the 
prcblema  of  excluding  the  Japanese,  and 
what  aroae  firom  the  presence  of  the  Plllplnos. 
then  the  Mexlcan.<i.  ard  still  other  races. 
New  we  still  have  two  or  three  aspects  of  the 
race  problem,  very  acute  and  very  prominent 
and  most  eonaequentlal  In  our  midst  tcday 
Two  of  theae  that  were  not  specifically  men- 
tioned and  dlactiaaed  In  a  previous  lecture.  I 
mention  now. 

rirst.  to  the  question  of  the  Negro.  The 
Kegro  population,  aa  we  all  know.  In  Cali- 
fornia haa  Increased  very  greatly.  We  alao 
know  that  the  Negro  has  been  made  much 
more  conscious  of  hto  proweea.  hto  poaltlon. 
and  his  poaalbUitles  since  the  recant  war:  and 
he  doea  not  propoae  always  to  stand  aalde  or 
to  be  shoved  about  by  white  people  or  any- 
body else.  It  to  a  great  qtieatlon  to  know 
what  to  do  and  how  to  do  It  wisely. 

Still  more  recently,  in  some  of  Ita  aspects 
at  lesat.  Is  the  question,  to  be  very  frank, 
of  the  Jew  In  our  midst.  There  are  those, 
and  many  of  them,  who  deliberately  are  cul- 
tivating antl-Semlttom.  hatred,  and  antago- 
num  for  the  Jewtoh  race.  It  needs  study:  It 
needs  action.  The  latest  book  bv  Mr.  Carey 
McWllItams  to  entitled  "A  Mask  of  PrivUe^  " 
It  deals  chiefly  with  the  subject  of  antl- 
Semlttem. 

The  time  that  remalna.  and  that  to  not 
much.  I  would  HJ:e  to  devote  chiefly  to  the 
subject  of  conservation.  Some  remarks  have 
already  t>een  made  on  that  very  large  and 
far-reaching  aubject.  The  natural  resources 
of  California  are  marveloua.  but  they  are  not 
Inexfaauatlble.  The  natural  reaourcea.  aa  we 
may  review  the  subject,  include  the  foreata. 
the  mineral  produeta,  water,  and  the  land  It- 
eelf.  Great  nattiral  reeouroae.  I  would  like 
to  add  to  that  list  wild  game,  which  often - 
tlmea  to  forgotten  or  overlooked.  Wildlife  la 
an  toapavtaat  force  in  California. 

The  mineral  reaourcea  bring  to  our  atten- 
tion, pe^hapa  chiefly,  Mack  gold — far  more 
value  coming  from  the  petixdetun  than  from 
the  gold  mines,  and  thto  datee  t^ck  prac- 
tically In  California  to  the  excitement  of 
18M  and  1660.  I  shall  not  burden  you  with  a 
large  ntunbcr  of  atattotlca  about  tbe  produc- 
tion of  oU.  I  might,  however,  call  your  at- 
tention to  the  BmdaaH  Outlook,  publtohed 
by  the  Walto  PaiSD  Beak  *  Union  Trust  Oo. 
of  San  Francisco,  for  the  acth  of  February, 
which  autee: 

"Petroleum  production  and  maiiiianilliei 
In  the  Pacific  territory  are  of  tbe  Mfheet  In 
history,  crude  oil  output  mainly  In  CaU- 
fomla  having  risen  47  percent  alnee  Decem- 
ber K41.  to  meet  In  part  a  W  percent  In- 


crease m  the  consumption  of  all  petroleum 
products  ■■ 

Another  item  ta.  fuel -oil  consumption  con- 
tlnuea  to  exceed  the  producilun.  reflecting 
the  strong  demand  for  larve  quantities  uaed 
to  make  gasoline  and  Diesel  oil 

It  to  hardly  nec)?ssary  to  state  there  has 
been  tragic  waate  of  wealth  In  connection 
with  the  oil  Industry.  M\ny  times  I  have 
driven  over  Sifrnal  Hill  on  the  edge  of  the 
city  of  Long  Beach,  and  I  think  It  to  aafe 
to  aay  there  are  at  leaat  four  tlmea  as  many 
wells  and  derricks  on  that  hill  as  are  neces- 
sary for  the  best  production  of  oil  In  that 
area.  Wlldcatttng  In  oil  la  very  expens.ve 
bu&lness.  and  If  one  person  can  drive  a  well 
down  tn  to  a  pool  and  extract  that  oil.  thon 
another  wlahes  to  do  hto  part  and  also  se- 
cure bla  share  of  oil  from  that  same  pool, 
showing  the  need  of  regulation  and  coordi- 
nation in  that  great  Indu.stry — simply  one  of 
the  mineral  Induatrlea  of  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia. 

The  forests  are  doing  better  There  Is  not 
■o  much  erploltatlon  of  the  forests  as  there 
waa  aeveral  years  ago.  t>efore  the  time  of 
Theodore  Roosevelt  and  Amos  Pmchot.  Now 
alao  we  are  learning  the  leaaon  that  trees 
for  timber  can  be  grown  aa  a  crop  and  not 
alirply  harvested  once  and  for  all.  And 
there  are  oerporatlons  now  acting  on  that 
principle,  which  to  wholeaome  and  logical. 
If  the  time  comas  when  thto  la  not  profit- 
able to  prlvato  corporations.  It  seems  to  me 
that  then,  or  possibly  even  before,  we  ahotild 
have  a  National  or  State  Industry  and  thua 
there  aI)ould  be  proper  conaervatlon  of  the 
trees.  This  does  not  mean  treea  should 
never  t>e  used  for  lumber:  but  there  should 
be  a  wlae  use  and  provialon  for  the  futtire 
growth  of  the  trees,  and  not  have  denuded 
bllla  and  mountalna  but  a  beautUul  stand  cl 
timber 

Coming  to  the  conservation  of  land.  I 
would  like  to  make  one  or  two  general  re- 
marks about  the  Central  Valley  project.  A 
great  majority  of  the  acreage  ol  (^llfornta  to 
not  cultivated.  Some  yeara  ago,  not  more 
than  one-tenth  of  the  territory  was  subject 
to  cultivation.  We  hardly  reallae  the  vast 
extent  of  the  deaerts  and  arid  reglona  and  of 
the  overwhelming  mountains  until  we  travel 
about  tn  these  particular  areas. 

This  to  the  time  when  the  public  mind 
haa  been  more  focused  upon  the  subject  of 
water,  drought,  and  land  conaervatlon  than 
perhapa  In  any  other  time  In  our  memory. 
It  Is  Important — extremely  Important — to 
conserve  the  land  to  have  It  prr.duce  that 
which  It  to  best  qualified  or  suited  to  pro- 
duce. There  to  much  erosion.  Tou  have 
seen  and  I  have  seen  great  RuUles,  great 
waahea.  that  have  been  destroying  valuable 
land:  and  we  hav*  seen  great  areaa  that  have 
bean  destroyed  by  a  crude  type  of  hydraulic 
mintng.  All  these  matters  should  be  taken 
Into  oomMeratlon  as  being  or  public  Inter- 
est and  not  simply  as  objects  for  private 
profit,  or  neglected,  whether  through  igno- 
rance or  willfully. 

Water  to  tbe  eooncmie  problem  of  Cali- 
fornia far  the  future.  Most  of  us  dtd  not 
reallae  that  the  water-table  for  yeara  haa 
been  quite  steadily  receding  and  to  now  dan- 
geroualy — alarmingly  low.  Tou  and  I  may 
think  we  have  no  particular  stake  In  a  prob- 
lem of  that  kind  but  It  to  meaningful  for 
all  the  citizens.  We  are  all  concerned  In  the 
future  of  California.  What  are  we  going  to 
do  for  the  supply  of  water  for  the  great 
metrnpfthtan  area  uf  Loe  ftnpelee.  for  example. 
whldi.  ta  my  time,  haa  gone  up  Into  .he 
Owena  River  Valley  In  1909  and  1910  ind 
brought  vast  quantltlea  of  water  down 
throoch  thU  aqueduct  to  the  San  Fern ai. do 
Valley  and  Loa  Angeles  for  distribution,  mtsxy 
thlnklm  In  19 IQ  that  the  supply  would  ruf- 
Aee  for  all  time;  but  It  eras  a  matter  of  oily 
a  eomparatlvely  few  yeara  when  that  supily 
waatiscdup.  No  longer  U  It  nearly  stifl>cle..t. 
Now  the  great  water  supply  coming  from  '  ..e 


Colorado  River  Is  serving  14  different  cities 
and  towns.  In  the  meantime  the  population 
to  growing  by  leaps  and  bounds,  so  that  at 
thto  very  moment  there  are  probably  at  least 
4.000.000  people  in  Los  Angeles  County  alone, 
and  there  Is  no  sign  that  they  are  stopping. 
They  will  come  and  keep  coming,  but  what 
are  they  to  do  If  the  water  supply  gives  out? 

The  two  main  sources,  as  you  probably 
know,  for  the  future  supply  that  are  being 
thought  of  are  the  Columbia  River,  which 
to  very  far  away,  and  the  Pacific  Ocean.  For 
my  own  part.  I.  of  couree.  do  not  know  what 
the  future  bears,  but  I  believe  that  ways 
and  means  will  be  found  for  utilizing  the 
water  of  the  Pacific  Ocean  for  the  future 
supply.  That  can  t>e  done  some  day  in  an 
economical  manner.  We  know  now  that  It 
can  be  distilled,  but  It  to  so  expensive  aa  to 
be  beyond  question.  The  time  will  come.  I 
firmly  believe,  because  I  am  aware  that  now 
many  are  experimenting  and  doing  research 
and  laboratory  work  on  that  very  problem, 
when  the  water  of  the  Pacific  Ocean  can  be 
changed  and  made  usable  for  Irrigation  and 
other  purposes  at  an  economical  level.  That 
will  be.  I  think,  our  great  future  supply  of 
water. 

I  would  not  feel  satisfied  to  leave  thto 
question  of  conservation  without  mention- 
ing the  chief  Item  of  all.  and  that  is  human 
conservation.  There  Is  no  need  of  conserv- 
ing the  land,  and  the  forests,  and  the  wild- 
life, and  the  minerals,  unless  we  conserve 
humanity.  Therefore  human  conservation 
Is  the  noblest  and  greatest  of  all  conserva- 
tion. That  Involves  the  work  In  the  school— 
the  day  tchool.  the  evening  school,  the  school 
for  elementary  children,  the  high  school,  the 
college,  the  university,  the  church,  the 
temple,  everj^where.  conservation  of  human 
energy,  conservation  of  human  life.  Such 
conservation  will  not  take  care  of  Itself.  It 
requires  wise  planning  and  careful  thinking. 
Just  aa  we  require  planning  In  the  conserva- 
tion of  land,  and  our  minaral  resources,  and 
our  wildlife,  to  conserve  humanity. 

What  I  have  said.  In  large  part.  Is  rather 
gloomy  in  character,  but  is  pointing  a  way 
toward  a  future  that  may  be  bright  and  even 
resplendent.  California  has  a  future  as  well 
as  a  past.  One  of  the  mcst  brilliant  pieces 
of  engineering  conceivable  is  that  shown  In 
the  Golden  Gate  bridee  Haven't  we  some- 
where social  engineers  who  are  big  enough 
and  bright  enough  and  statesmanlike  enough 
to  make  a  bridge  l>etween  the  different 
castes  and  different  groups  In  human 
society — employer  and  employee,  manage- 
ment, and  labor,  this  race  and  another  race? 
What  a  beautiful  bridge  that  would  be.  It 
would  bridge  the  different  peoples  and  the 
different  races  In  such  a  way  that  there 
s'lould  be  ultimately  Inaugurated  a  real 
brotherhood  of  man.  We  would  all  have 
something  of  the  spark  cf  humanity  and 
love  and   the  essence  of   democracy. 

Let  me  close  thto  series  by  bringing  out 
another  thought  entirely  extraneous  to  the 
lecture  Itself.  It  to  a  gratuitous  contribu- 
tion to  suggest  to  you  what  I  think  are 
15  decisive  events  in  California  history. 
Tou  are  aware  of  a  book  written  by  Mr. 
Creasy  many  years  ago  called  Fifteen  Dectolve 
Battles.  I  present  without  discussion  Fif- 
teen Decisive  Events  In  California  History 
for  you  to  consider,  and  differ  from,  and 
offer  substitutes  as  you  may  wish. 

1  Discovery,  by  Cabrlllo.  September  28, 
1542.  ♦ 

2.  Founding  San  Diego  Mission  July  16. 
1769.  may  be  called  The  Natal  Day  of  Alta 
California 

3.  Juan  Bautlsta  de  Anza  Expedition.  1T75 
and  1776. 

4.  Jededlah  Smith  Expedition  overland  In- 
to California.  1820. 

5.  Gillespie  Mlaalon  to  Fremont,  causing 
hto  rettim  to  Callfcrnla.  the  Bear  Flag 
Episode,  and  what  followed. 

6.  S!oat  raises  tbe  American  flag  at 
Monterey  on  the  7tb  of  July  1846. 


7.  Marshall  discovery  of  gold,  January  24, 
1848 

8.  The  admission  of  California  Into  the 
Union.  September  9.  1850. 

9.  The  election  of  Leland  Stanford  as  war 
governor  of  California,  1882. 

10.  Completion  of  the  Pacific  Railroad  and 
driving  the  golden  spike.  May  10.  1869. 

11.  Discovery  of  oil  In  California  as  a 
great  commercial  product,  ;'omlng  out  of  the 
excitement  of  1859  and  1860. 

12.  Hiram  Johnson's  election  as  Governor 
in  1910,  bringing  about  the  expulsion  of  the 
Southern  Pacific  from  politics. 

13.  The    Panama    Canal    completed.    1915. 

14.  Passage  of  the  Immigration  Act  of 
1924.  with  all  Its  consequences. 

15.  The  United  Nations  Charter  drawn  up 
and  adopted,  San  Francisco,  1945.  new  world 
organization   to  preserve  {>eace. 

Ladles  and  gentlemen.  "Where  there  to  no 
vision  the  people  perish."  "Rlghteousneas 
exalteth  the  nation,  but  sin  to  a  reproach  to 
any  people." 

I  have  appreciated  your  attendance  and 
your  patience  In  these  lectures. 


New  Hampshire  Veteran  Laws 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHESTER  E.  MERROW 

or  NEW   H.\MPSHIRE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES  ' 

Monday,  May  24.  1948 

Mr.  MERROW.  Mr.  Speaker,  most 
veterans  are  not  fully  aware  of  their 
legal  rights  to  various  benefits,  privileges, 
preferences,  and  exemptions,  as  ex- 
tended to  them,  under  certain  circum- 
stances, by  the  laws  of  the  great  State 
of  New  Hampshire. 

I  am.  therefore,  pleased  to  present,  for 
their  information,  an  ouiline  of  such 
laws,  as  compiled  by  A.  Richard  Zurfluh. 
national  servic?  officer  for  the  disabled 
American  veterans,  who  has  his  offices 
with  the  Veterans'  Administration  Re- 
gional Office,  Manchester,  N.  H. 

This  resume  of  New  Hamp.-hire  laws, 
affecting  veterans  and  their  dependents 
and  organizations,  is  as  follows: 

BONUS 

A  bonus,  not  exceedhig  9100,  was  paid  to 
veterans  of  World  War  I.  their  heirs  or  legal 
representatives. 

A  bonus,  not  exceeding  tlOO  ($10  for  each 
month  of  active  service)  to  payable  to  World 
War  n  veterans  who  served  honorably  for 
at  lea«t  91  days  prior  to  December  31.  1946. 
and  -vere  bona  fide  residents  ait  time  of  entry 
Into  the  armed  forces.  Applications  should 
be  made  to  the  office  of  tbe  Adjutant  Gen- 
eral. State  House.  Concord,  N.  H  .  on  AG 
Form  30,  filed  through  city  or  town  clerk 
or  the  recognized  veterans'  organizations. 
There  to  no  deadline  In  the  present  law  for 
filing  applications. 

BtJKIAL    ALLOWANCES    AND    ALLITD    BENETTTB 

A  State  allowance  to  available  for  the 
burial  of  indigent  veterans.  Tbe  Governor 
may  draw  warranta  to  defray  funeral  expense 
up  to  SIOO.  The  vouchers  are  to  be  sent 
to  the  State  veterans'  council. 

Towns  may  appropriate  money  to  certain 
veterans'  organizations  for  decorating  graves 
of  veterans  on  Memorial  Day. 

CIVIL    aZUET    AND    AIiirFT)    BCNZmS 

A  conservator  may  be  appointed  for  per- 
sons serving  In  the  armed  forces. 

A  soldier  In  actual  military  service,  or  a 
mariner  or  seaman  wheu  at  sea,  may  dtopose 


of  hto  movablea  and  personal  estato  as  he 
might  heretofore  have  done. 

Acknowledgment  Is  made  of  legal  instru- 
ments executed  by  members  of  the  armed 
forces. 

Evidence  of  presumed  death  or  absence  msy 
be  admitted. 

Disability  of  minority  to  removed  for  qual- 
ified veterans  under  the  QI  bill  of  rights. 

Fiduclar>*  powers  are  suspended  during  war 
service. 

Protection  to  granted  to  persons  acting 
under  power  of  atorney  granted  by  membera 
of  the  armed  forces. 

Wills  may  be  proved  if  attesting  witnesses 
become  Incompetent  or  are  unavailable  In 
the  armed  forces. 

claims:  ASSISTANCX  in  obtaining  nENKTITS: 
BAmCSKPING    or    PAKSS 

It  to  the  duty  of  the  State  service  ofllcer  to 
assist  veterans  or  their  dependents  in  se- 
curing all  the  benefits  or  preferences  to  which 
they  may  be  entitled  under  any  State  or 
Federal  laws  or  regulations, 

KDUCATtONAL  BENETITS:    QU.\LlFICATION  rOS  THX 
PROFESSIONS    AND   TVADES 

Area  vocational  schools  and  State  trade 
schools  have  been  established  for  veterans. 

Registration  of  practitioners  In  the  armed 
forces  as  professional  engineers  within  2 
years  after  discharge  Is  provided. 

EDUCATIONAL    OPPOETUNfTtES    FOE    CHILDKEN    OF 
VETEKANS 

Aid  is  extended  to  children  of  veterans 
who  were  killed  in  action  or  died  from  other 
causes  while  serving  in  the  armed  forces  of 
the  United  States  between  April  6.  1917.  and 
after  July  2.  1921.  Amount.  9150  maximum 
per  child  per  year  with  free  tuition  In  SUte 
instltuticns  of  secondary  or  college  grade. 

In  all  public  schools  of  the  State,  one  sea- 
slon.  or  a  portion  thereof,  during  the  weeks  In 
which  Memorial  Day  and  Armtotlce  Day  fall, 
shall  be  devoted  to  exercises  of  a  patriotic 
nature. 

BMPLOTUENT  PKEFEXENCTS,  PSrviLEGES,  ETC. 

Preference  Is  given  to  veterans  In  public 
employment. 

Towns  and  other  political  subdivisions.  In- 
cluding the  State,  guarantee  reemployment 
to  those  who  served  In  the  Armed  Forces  If 
written  notice  Is  given  within  90  days  after 
discharge. 

Members  of  the  State  veterans'  council 
must  be  veterans. 

Preference  to  given  to  veterans  in  appoint- 
ment as  employees  of  the  State  liquor  com-r 
mi.^ion  and  In  public  departments  and  on 
public  works  of  State  and  local  units. 

Benefit  rights  are  preserved  under  the  Un- 
employment Compensation  Act.  policemen's 
retirement  system,  and  tbe  teachers'  retire- 
ment system. 

The  State  veterans'  service  ofllcer  must  be 
a  veteran. 

EXEMPTION  FBOM  CXECtmON,  CAENIBRMENT,  FTC. 

Any  pension  or  bounty  money  allowed  by 
law  of  tbe  United  States  before  It  comes  Into 
the  hands  cf  the  defendant  to  exempt  from 
trustee  proceas. 

CCAKOIANSHIP 

A  Uniform  Veterans'  Guardianship  Act  has 
been  enacted  with  modifications,  providing 
for  the  appointment  of  a  guardton  of  an  in- 
competent veteran  or  the  minor  cbUd  of  a 
veteran,  to  receive  certain  benefits  on  behalf 
of  such  ward. 

HOMES 

Veterans  may  be  admitted  to  the  aoldleri' 
home. 

MEDALS,  CEartnCATES.  ETC. 

A  certificate  of  honorable  serrlce  and  a 
medal  of  honor  to  awarded  each  recldent  of 
New  Hampshire  who  served  In  the  mlUtary 
and  naral  forces  of  the  United  St«t«a 
World  War  I. 
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BAv   HSMasRSMiF   KuentLmr 

tn  Itao  and  chartered  by  the  Con- 
IB  IMS  to  randar  aanrlca  to.  for.  and  by 
I's  dlaaMad  war  ▼ttarana.  tha  DAV  haa 
oarally  raeogn  aad  aa  tto*  oAaUU  voMt 
ct  AOMrtea's  dlaablad  dafandara. 

ieeording  to  lu  i  ongrilnnal  ohartar  of 
inrnrporatlon— PubUa  Law  18f,  approvad 
June  17.  1933.  aa  amaadad  by  Public  Law  660. 
appr«Fvad  July  )S.  1M3— active  membership 
la  OM  DAV  li  opan  only  to  thoaa  Americana 
baar  tha  scan  ot  voua*  or 
or  tfed  Mttkt  of  aUmaata  or  «iaill- 
tfanng.  or  by  raaaon  of.  aetlva 
lata  of  war  In  tha  annad  forcaa 
of  tiM  Cnttad  tutaa.  or  of  aoaM  aountry 
altiad  with  It. 

U  r*>  and  mora  wounded  and  dlaablad  vet* 
ariuia  of  World  War  U  are  becoming  active 
■awabara  of  the  DAT. 

Btglblaa  aiay  bacoma  life  mairbara  of  tha 
OAV  ttpoB  payment  of  a  fee  of  IIOO  igM  If 
bem  bafora  Jaanary  1.  Itoai .  ta  out  or  by  a 
down'payiat  af  ••.  or  OMra.  pMi  aiMli  !»• 


fun  laa  by  the  and  af  tha 

iaaal  year  (ending  on  June  30),  aftar  which. 
tf  not  fully  paid,  a  carry ini^  charge  of  M  per 
year  would  accrue  A  gruwlnn  percentage 
ara  baaoalag  DAV  life  members.  Annual 
iaaa>)ershlp  is  svailsble  at  gS. 

DAV     SXBVICX    TXAINtNS     PtOOaAM 

Real  Xing  the  need  for  extending  assist- 
ance tu  all  veterans  and  their  dependents 
after  the  cloaa  of  World  War  II.  the  DAV  en- 
tered Into  an  agraament  with  the  Veterans' 
A<lmlnl8trattr>n  and  the  American  Unlver- 
«l  .y  in  Wa-oMnKton.  D.  C  .  back  In  1944.  to 
usin  some  400  World  War  II  handicapped 
vftarana  to  bacoaaa  national  senrtaa  idHi  1 1 1 
Aa  Intensive  S-month  special  course  waa 
Mt  up.  followad  by  18  mure  montha  of  on- 
the-job  training  In  three  different  regional 
ofBoaa  of  the  Veterans'  Administration,  under 
tlie  suparvtalon  of  old-time,  long -experienced 
DAV  service  ofBcara. 

The  members  of  tha  tenth  and  last  elaas  of 
such  trainees  received  their  diplomas  In  May 
1<>47  and  are  now  completing  their  Jub  train- 
ing In  all  parts  of  tha  country. 

Thia  Is  the  moat  intenalve  and  ambitious 
program  yet  attempted  by  any  veterans'  or- 
gantaatlon  to  provide,  without  coat  to  the 
appUcants.  expert  aid  and  aartrtaaea  in  the 
anlvtlon  of  the  many  prc^laoM  confronting 
veterans  and  thetr  dependenta. 

No  vaterana'  organization  haa  any  mora 
extenalve  and  atfaetlve  Natlon-wtda  aervtoa 
s'aff  to  take  care  of  the  problema  of  all  vet- 
erana  and  their  dependenu.  and  particularly 
thoaa  who  have  aervlce-connected  dlsablll- 
tlaa.  than  tha  DAV. 

Durint;  the  more  than  38  yeara  ot  Ita  aerv- 
l<!a  activltlea.  the  DAV  haa  aponaored  and 
aappartad  mneh  llbaralliliif  taglalation  on- 
bahalf  of  dlaablad  vatarana  and  thetr  de- 
pendenta. 

Liberallaed  application  of  such  laws,  too 
ciunerous  and  too  technical  here  to  set  forth 
^aa.  each  year,  been  brought  about  by 
rumarous  conferences  with  oiBclals  of  the 
Vetaraaa'  Adaatatatiattwi  and  other  govern - 
mental 


OAV    KATIONAL    BXAOQU. 

Located  at  1433  Baat  McMillan  Street  Cin- 
cinnati 6.  Ohio,  the  national  headquarters  of 
the  DAV  takes  care  of  all  admlatatrmtlva  mat- 
ters and  racorda.  and  pubtlahea  tha  Dtaablad 
Aaaartean  Vaterana'  aamlmonthly  aewapaipar 
containing  accurata.  ap-to-date  tnAarmattOB 
fs  to  all  existing  and  pending  legislation. 
ITealdential  Executive  orders,  cotirt  declstona, 
opmiona  of  the  Attorney  General.  Comptrol- 
ler Oeneral  and  VA  Administrator,  VA  reg\Ua- 
tloo.  service  letters,  circulars,  and  other  In- 
•tructloxxa.  as  well  as  mxKh  other  Information 


of  Interaat  and  of  value  to  dirabled  ▼aterana 
and  their  dependenta. 

The  present  national  commander  cf  the 
DAV  la  John  L  Oolob  of  Hibblng.  Minn.,  a 
badly  wounded  IRTorld  War  I  veteran,  an  tn- 
raranee  agent  in  private  life,  who  haa  bad 
a  l>road  background  of  3S  years  of  esparlaBoa 
in  various  local.  State,  and  national  DAV 
activltlea  which  qualify  him  to  lead  an  or- 
laapoaad  exclusively  of  Amerleaa 
vetaraaa 

Ha  aattonal  adjuunt,  Vivian  D  Corbty,  baa 
baaa  aaeretsry- treasurer  (businaaa  manager) 
of  the  organlaatton.  and  editor  of  lu  newa* 
paper  atnce  199*.  Oapt.  Clcaro  P  Hogan  la 
hia  aMa  aadatant. 

The  largaat  bank  tn  Cincinnati— the  Plfth 
Third  Union  Trust  Co — has,  for  38  yeara, 
been  the  dapoattory  for  tha  (unda  of  both  tha 
DAV  and  Ita  taaoreoratad  tniaUaahlp.  the 
Dlaabtad  Amavlaaa  Vetarana  Service  Pounda- 
ttoo.  OOelala  baMOing  funda  have  alwaya 
baaa  adequately  bonded  by  the  Pidellty  h 
Depoatt  Co    of  Maryland. 

MsnoNAt  axavica  arr-trr 

The  nafiaaal  aanrtaa  haadqtiartara  of  OM 
DAV  u  near  teaated  in  a  beautiful  bttUdtaff 
at  1701  Bighuentb  Buaet  NW .  Washington 
8.  D.  C.  which  waa  acquired  by  the  orfanlaa> 
tlon  in  1848. 

In  thu  Washlnirton  ofllee  ara  located  the 
department  of  claims,  headed  by  William  I. 
Tata;  the  dapartiaant  on  laglalatlon.  beaded 
by  Praneta  talttvaa.  and  the  department  of 
publlo  ralatkma  and  employment  headed  by 
Millard  W.  Blee.  In  addition  to  theaa  service 
departmenta.  tha  DAV  service  hsadquartara 
haa  aa  Ita  cAce  manager.  John  B.  Mfhner. 
u  national  adJuunt.  All  of  theae 
departmenta  are  sufled  by  trained 
experts,  aU  of  whom  are  themselves  war 
wounded  or  dlaablad  veterans. 

These  DAV  national  offlccra  know  all  about 
the  technical  eoaipUeattona  that  dlaablad 
veterana  muaa  oaaaaoaaa  factually  to  prove 
the  aervlce  etmnectlona  cf  their  dlaabilltlea 
to  the  satlafadion  of  rating  agencies  of  the 
Veterans'  Admin  lat  rat  ton.  under  the  llmlta- 
ttooa  and  raatrlctions  of  exuting  law.  aa 
lagaUatlcally  interpreted  and  aa  adminiatra- 
Uvaly  applied 

Underatandlng  such  vcxatlotu  problema 
by  personal  experience.  DAV  national  serv- 
ice officers  are  naturally  more  sympathetic 
than  are  nonolaabled  veterana  or  civUlana 
and  are  therefore  (generally  more  affective 
in  helDing  disabled  clalmanta  to  comply 
with  technical  requirements  to  prove  legal 
entitlement  to  beneflta  to  which  they  may 
be  lawfully  and  equitably  entitled. 

DAV  axavicx  accomfushmknts 

The  DAV  has  freely  rendered  technical 
help  to  thousands  of  disabled  veterans  each 
year  In  obuinlng  compeniatlon  for  service- 
incurred  disabilities,  medical  treatment 
boapltallzatlon.  Insurance  tieneflts.  penslont^ 
for  dependents  of  deceased  veterans,  voca- 
tional training,  dvll-servlce  appotntmenta. 
and  last,  but  really  first  In  Importance,  suit- 
able, gainful  employment. 

Diirtng  the  past  18  years,  for  which  rec- 
ords are  obtainable,  the  paid  national  8ervlc^ 
officers  of  the  DAV  have  extended  service  a-s 
Indicated  by  the  following  brief  r*8um* 
Claims  handled.  1.525.753,  total  monetarj 
benefits.  8182.513.11187. 

Additional  compensation  paymenta  tbuti 
#btalned  for  thousands  of  disabled  veterant; 
and  theur  dependents,  who  might  not  other- 
wlae  have  been  able  to  procure  such  needed 
t>eneflts.  hsve  convened  such  beneficiaries 
from  local  liabllitlea.  Into  community  assets. 

it  Is.  of  course,  not  practicable.  In  a  brie' 
atatlatlcal  rteum^.  to  indicate  the  many  dif- 
ferent typea  of  aervlce  extended  by  acrvlcu 
oOcers.  Many  liberalising  precedenta  bavo 
been  estat>lished  by  the  decisions  obtained, 
which  subsequently  have  proved  of  value  ti> 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  disabled  veteran  i 
having  similar  dalma.  the  resulU  of  which 
cannot  be  computed  from  service  records. 
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pif  ricuLTira  or  movino  bcbvicx  oaiciif 

Most  citizens  agree  with  the  DAV  that  the 
Pederal  Oovernment  should  bear  the  burden 
of  providing  for  the  Nation's  defenders,  but 
only  when  it  has  been  esubllshcd  thst  the 
veteran's  dlaabllttles  were  incurred  in  or  ag- 
gravated by  his  mllitsry  service 

To  prove  service  connection  of  s  disability, 
however.  Is  not  an  easy  task,  except  where  offi- 
cial records  show  its  Inception  In  service.  An 
equttsble  claim  cannot  necesaartly  be  legally 
established 

Many  different  factors  may  make  It  ex- 
fremely  difficult,  and  In  many  caaea  Impossi- 
ble, for  a  veteran  factually  to  prote  that  his 
disabilities  were  csused  by  his  war  service, 
even  thoitgh  actually  service- Incurred  or  ag- 
gravated. 

KMrtOTMIMr  PBOOXAM 

Tha  DAV  has  adopted,  on  a  Nstlon-wide 
baala,  a  man-Job-matchlng  method  program 
to  provide  suitable,  useful,  gainful  employ- 
■Mnt  for  all  disabled  veteraiu  Less  than 
7  pareant  of  the  Nations  3.IOOX)00  cumpen- 
aatad  war-disabled  veterans  are  totally  unem- 
ployable. The  remnltiing  03  percent  are  less 
than  Votslly  disabled  uiid  miut,  therefore, 
aupplaient  their  laadequatc  compensation 
paymanu  with  Ineon*  from  employment. 

This  scientific  approach  to  a  most  dis- 
tressing problem  has  produced  aome  worth- 
while reaults  thus  far.  Tha  handicapped 
veteran's  abilities  have  been  matched  with 
the  requlremenu  of  the  Job.  rather  than 
stressing  his  disabilities.  It  has  been  dem- 
onstrated by  the  employment  record  cf  i.ich 
disabled  veterans  thst  they  have  a  low  ab- 
sentee record,  a  low  turn-over  record,  a  low 
accident  record,  and  a  higher  efficiency  and 
production  record  It  has  thus  l>een  demon- 
stated  that  to  hire  disabled  veterans  is  Just 
plain,  good  business,  bringing  beneilts  di- 
rectly to  them,  their  dependents,  their  com- 
munities, their  employers,  and  taxpayers 
generally. 

AN    IKVXSTMEirr  IN  rATXIOTlBM 

It  U  denmtely  In  the  interest  of  all  Ameri- 
cans that  the  light  for  Justice  must  be  made 
for  those  who  have  sacrificed  their  youth  and 
a  part  of  their  bodies  or  their  health  in  our 
country's  most  hazardous  occupation,  its  mil- 
lUry  and  naval  aervlces  during  time  of  war. 

The  faith  must  be  kept  with  those  who 
have  made  such  sacrifices  In  the  past,  as  well 
aa  with  those  who  are,  or  have  been,  de- 
pendent upon  these  heroes,  so  that  other 
young  men  who  in  the  future  may  be  called 
upon  to  make  similar  sacrifices  will  have  the 
assurance,  on  the  basis  of  past  perforTrance, 
that  If  they,  too,  should  also  be  so  unfor- 
tunate they  win  not  be  permitted  to  become 
mere  forgotten  heroes. 

The  determination  of  the  DAV  to  see  to  It 
that  America's  disabled  veterans  arc  ade- 
quately provided  for  should  be  generously 
supported  as  a  public  Investment  in  the 
future  patriotism  of  our  youth  and  as  prac- 
tical patriotism  which  brings  huge  humani- 
tarian and  financial  dividends  to  every  com- 
munity, to  every  State,  and  to  our  country. 

It  is  a  pleasure  for  me  to  commend  the 
service  program  of  the  DAV  and  I  am  sure 
It  merits  the  consideration  and  support  of 
the  entire  country. 


The  Pay  of  PosUl  Workers 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  DEVITT 

or    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  24.  1948 

Mr.  DEVITT.     Mr.  Speaker,  we  mii.st 
do  something  about  raising  the  pay  of 


postal  workers  before  we  go  home  this 
summer.  The  postman  and  his  assoclr 
atcs  have  been  faithful  workers  on  the 
American  scene  ever  .since  before  the 
Revolutionary  War  when  Ben  Franklin 
directed  the  malls.  Whether  or  not  the 
mailman  rings  once,  twice,  or  three  times, 
you  can  always  bet  your  bottom  dollar 
that  he  Is  going  to  ring.  He  Is  a  reliable, 
consclentiou.«!  public  servant.  The  same 
U  true  of  all  postal  workers.  They  and 
other  Pederal  workers  are  entitled  to  a 
boo.iit  in  pay  so  that  th«'y  can  have  some 
opportunity  to  combat  the  tremendously 
high  cost  of  living.  This  fact  wa«  vividly 
brought  home  to  me  today  In  a  letter  re- 
ceived from  a  constituent  in  St.  Paul. 
She  enclosed  part  of  a  column  writu-n  by 
Mr.  Paul  Light,  a  popular  columnist  on 
the  St  Paul  Pioneer-Press.  Here  ;»  what 
part  of  the  column  said: 

TAKt-HOSIX   fAY    SSS 

'DcAk  Paul:  WonUd:  Men  sble  to  pass 
rl2ld  phytlral  and  mental  examination  to 
work  Vn  $38  a  v.eek.  Must  be  willing  to  work 
outside  in  all  typea  of  weather.  One  hun- 
dred percent  honesty  required  as  this  Is  a 
poattlon  of  great  trust.  Apply  any  United 
Stataa  post  office." 

The  above.  Paul.  Is  too  horribly  true.  Tha 
starting  salary  for  a  letter  carrier  Is  $3,100 
which,  after  9  percent  haa  been  d-'ducied 
for  retirement,  leaves  him  with  less  than 
tAO  for  his  week's  work.  Thst  Is  no  salary 
to  olTer  a  man  In  a  field  where  you  should 
expect — and  get — Industrious,  faithful,  and 
efficient  public  servants.  However,  bccauae 
of  their  inability  to  strike  and  becatise  of 
the  fact  it  takes  an  act  of  Congress  to 
obtain  a  wage  raise  for  these  men.  it  appears 
as  though  the  postal  employees  will  con- 
tinue to  be  ground  into  poverty.  The  gen- 
eral public.  If  they  appreciate  their  postal 
service,  which  for  certainty  can  assume  a 
position  alongside  of  death  and  taxes,  could 
help  our  cause  by  writing  their  Congressmen 
telling  them  that  they  believe  we  are  deserv- 
ing of  a  raise  The  time  Is  short,  though,  as 
Congress  Is  planning  on  recessing  by  June  15. 

When  my  good  constituent.  Mrs.  Alice 
G.  Mulrooney,  sent  me  the  enclosed  clip- 
ping, she  told  an  interesting  story  about 
her  postman.  Let  me  tell  it  to  you  in  her 
own  word.*:.     Here  is  what  she  said: 

I  Just  read  the  enclosed  from  Paul  Light's 
column — feel  sure  you  are  doing  what  you 
can  for  this  worthy  cause.  The  Government 
Is  surely  "poor  pay"  for  these  men  who  never 
fall  us — and  who  do  much  "above  and  be- 
yond the  line  of  duty."  Let  me  Illustrate 
what  I  mean.  As  you  know.  I  can  go  down- 
stairs only  once  a  day  because  of  my  Illness, 
and  since  there  Is  no  one  in  the  house  at 
8:30  in  the  morning  when  the  postman  rings 
twice.  I  drop  a  long  cord  from  a  window  in 
my  bedroom  at  the  end  of  which  is  a  snap 
clothes  pin.  The  kind  postman  snaps  out 
the  letters  I  am  mailing  and  snaps  In  those 
received.  And  what  Is  more,  the  kind  man 
provided  the  clothes  pin.  I  used  to  just  drop 
the  cord  with  a  weight  on  end — one  day  he 
brought  the  clothes  pin  from  his  own  home. 
Please  pay  these  servants  of  the  public  more 
money. 

With  kindest  regards, 

Alicz  O.  MuLxooNrr. 

The  example  Mrs.  Mulrooney  cites  is 
only  one  of  the  faithful  and  courteous 
services  being  rendered  to  the  American 
people  by  the  United  States  postal  em- 
ployees. How  can  we  expect  th-m  :o 
work  for  $38  a  week.    It  Ls  shameful. 

I  urge  that  the  Rules  Committee  mani- 
fest alacrity  and  hurry  the  pay  increase 


bill  to  the  floor  of  the  Hou.m;  for  cons.d- 
evation  and  early  passage. 


Fred  Bradley 


MEMORIAL  add; 
or 

HON.  JOSEPH  W.  MARTIN.  JR. 

or  MAaaACMt;arrra 
IN  THI  MOtiaS  OP  RXPRK9KNTATIVM 

Monday.  May  17,  194t 

On  the  life,  character,  and  public  aervlee  of 
Hon  Faso  BaamjEV.  late  a  RepraaenUtlva 
from  the  SUU  of  Michigan 

Mr  MARTIN  of  Masaachus<>lts  Mr. 
f}p««ker,  It  was  a  year  ago  this  month, 
on  May  17.  1M7,  that  our  beloved  friend. 
Pred  Bradley,  departed  this  life  to  rest  in 
eternal  peace.  Yet,  the  memory  of  his 
blue  eyes,  his  shy  smile,  his  friendly  voice, 
and  his  Arm  handclasp  live  with  un  today 
lu  we  pay  tribute  to  his  memory. 

I  f«lt  honored  to  number  Para  Brao- 
LEY  among  my  friends.  He  was  a  man's 
man  and  was  greatly  admired  by  all  who 
knew  him. 

Pked  Bradley  won  his  mark  as  a  busi- 
nessman and  as  an  indujitriallst  even 
l)efore  he  won  his  mark  as  a  legislator. 
Ever  conscious  of  his  obligations  to  the 
people,  he  seldom  failed  to  consider  the 
welfare  of  all  groups  while  working  and 
voting  here.  He  was  a  Republican  all 
his  life  and  proud  of  it,  although  he  was 
not  a  bitter  parti.san. 

A  native  of  Chicago.  III.  where  he  was 
born  on  April  12,  1898.  Fred  was  a  com- 
paratively young  man  when  stricken  In 
death.  Yet  he  had  won  high  fume  before 
his  death.  His  untimely  summons  pre- 
vented even  higher  honors. 

Fred  attended  Rogers  City  <Mlch.) 
High  School,  and  Montclair  Academy  in 
Montclalr.  N.  J.,  and  graduated  from 
Cornell  University  in  1921  with  a  bache- 
lor of  arts  degree.  He  married  Miss 
Marcla  Marie  Hillidge,  of  Front  Royal. 
Va..  on  November  20,  1922.  Well  known 
to  many  Members  of  the  House,  Mrs. 
Bradley  has  borne  this  great  .sorrow  with 
courage  and  equanimity. 

Fred  was  a  member  of  the  Westmin- 
ster Presbyterian  Church.  Kiwanis  Inter- 
national, Delta  Chi  Fraternity,  and  the 
American  Legion.  He  was  elected  to  the 
Seventy-sixth  Congress  and  to  each  suc- 
ceeding Congress  until  his  death. 

I  can  never  think  of  him  without  re- 
calling the  immortal  words  of  Tennyson : 

Break,  break,  break 

On  thy  cold  gray  stones,  O  sea! 
And  I  would  that  my  tongue  could  utter 

The  thoughts  that  arlfe  in  me. 

O  well  for  the  fisherman's  boy. 

That  he  shouts  with  his  sister  at  playl 

O  well  for  the  saUor  lad. 
That  he  sings  In  hU  boat  on  the  bay  I 

And  the  stately  ships  go  on 

To  their  haven  under  the  hill; 
But  O  for  the  touch  of  a  vanished  hand. 

And  the  sound  of  a  voice  that  U  still. 

We  who  knew  Fred  Bradley  cannot — 
we  will  not — forget  him  all  the  days  of 
our  lives. 
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OF  REMARKS 


H(|n.  HELEN  GAHAGAN  DOUGUS 

Of  cAUVoamA 
nil  BOUM  or  MVraHNTATIVM 
Wf4H0»4a9.  May  /f.  194$ 
An  DOUULA8.    Mr.  8pMk«r.  under 

p«  inl«  "StMd  Mf  IMMtflU  la  Um 

RiruRD.  .       h  %a  iBOtadt  ta  Mtlelt  I 

CI  pAr«d  for  th«  W(imi4ii'4  Mtnual.  pub< 
ird  by  tlM  SocUi  lki«nCM  Publixhrri. 
Pi|iUn«  V.  Teuilf  Mid  Fiy  B.  Kftrpf, 
or*: 


i «  vtitOTs.  M  poHti— I  «arfc««.  AMI  M I 

part  «e  mmm  pi*yv    WImi 
»»(  th»y  puy  U  owr  warM  i«  (o  ImM 
ibcrr 

rooMO  lMf«  lb*  lM«nMt  tort  of  InurtM 
lnl«b«t  ttMir  dollM-i  »U1  purvbMM  «t  tb« 
Th«y  have  tb«  matt  InUOM 
p»ct  MUblUhrd  upon  Mith 
■o  Ithat  th«ir  children  will  not  b«vt  to  b« 
blcwu  to  pt«cM  lit  K  ii«w  war.  Women  want 
g^  faal*  MhMBtkMMi  and  recraatlonal  facUl> 
tta  I  dUld-CM«  profraoM.  and  aucial-aecurlty 
bwieflU. 

)  rooMO  und«>r8Und  the  need  for  tb«a« 
thi  ig»  more  clearly  than  do  men.  Tet  too 
oft^  Uiey  fail  to  realm  that  to  get  tb—e 
tbey  must  Klve  time  and  energy,  must 
as  they  have  never  worked  before,  and 
■R^t  work  together. 

(  ~m^f—  tlM  potential  strength  of  women. 
la  MO  tbey  are  reported  to  have  cast  45  per- 
0*t  t  of  the  Totea.  During  the  war  years  their 
tot  U  vote  exceeded  that  of  the  men.  In 
IM  I.  Moording  to  estimates  of  the  United 
8ti  tea  Census  Bureau,  women  who  bad 
IM  :faed  tbe  ace  of  31— the  voting  age — out- 
au  Bbared  men  who  had  reached  that  age  bj 
14  1M8. 

1  lere  are  some  figures  submitted  to  the 
Un  ted  Nations  by  Judge  Dorothy  Kenyon  in 
•  r  >port  rendered  In  January  1948 

1  Tomen  of  tbe  United  States  purchase  80 
pn  cent  of  the  consumer  goods,  own  70  per- 
•Mt  of  the  Nations  wealth.  Inherit  80  per- 
out  of  tbe  Nation's  life  Insurance,  controi 
47  lercent  of  tbe  corporate  stock  of  the  coun- 
try I  bualneaaaa.  own  66  percent  of  the  sav- 
iBgp  accounts. 

tacts  and  flgurea  give  some  Indlca- 
ot  wbat  woman  can  accomplish  If  they 
will.  Woman  can  make  ttxls  country  what 
iha  f  want  it  to  be.  That  la  a  tarrUL: 
ras  tonalbUlty. 

i  ■  yet,  women  have  only  taken  the  flirs t 
•t*  ■  In  carrying  out  their  political  obllga- 
Ua  \M  and  grasping  their  political  opportunl> 
tl«i .  Tbey  hsve  worked  devotedly  at  all 
the  routine  but  highly  neceasary  tasks,  sue  a 
aa  Mtdreaalng  envalopca.  door-to-door  can- 
vaa  Ling,  and  telephone  duty.  They  have 
■r  ad  •■  county  chairmen.  State  chairmen. 
MM  national  commlttcewomen.  They  have 
ran  ad  money,  mad*  ipeecbaa.  and  wnttaa 
emu  ipatgn  literature.  But  too  often  women 
ha^  e  stayed  at  home  from  the  polls  when 
not  Cling  of  Immadlata  and  direct  concern  to 
then  appeared  to  ba  Inrolved.  Too  often 
women  active  In  politics  have  placed  undue 
•m  >hasls  on  personal  prestige.  Too  aeldom 
bai  •  qualified  women  been  willing  to  under- 
tak  >  the  stralxu  and  straaaaa  of  running  for 
put  lie  ottca. 

I  i  all  thaaa  matters,  women  In  tbe  labor 
mo  ement.  union  members,  and  members  d 
axu  Olarlaa  bave  set  a  fine  nample  to  tbeir 
moie  dlaorganlaed  slaters.  In  ^Ite  of  the 
fac^  that  the  worklnic  wonum  baa  already  two 
rk  and  h»  borne— atM  baa  been 
_  to  tHe  baeealf  tt>  tbe  taak  of  getUof 

I  tbe  vote:  to  eampelgn  for  candldataa  who 
bai  c  tbe  int«reat  of  tbe  people  at  heart;  and 


to  awbUlac  public  opiBlsn  bahlM  ■wuid  leg- 
Ifilinn  Her  eflorta  bave  b«B  laMIUerat 
and  effective.  But  even  lo,  tbt  ptoblai 
constantly  betn,  "How  eaa  we  get 
women  Interested''  How  can  we  get  th*m  to 
understand  what  U  at  stake  for  them  and 
their  famlllesT" 

Aa  I  talk  with  ladlvldtial  women  and  OMtt 
wttb  women  s  groupe,  I  am  eoaaUntly  eos* 
fimted  wttb  the  remark,  "What  one 
•Ml  do  Mema  of  so  little  Moouot." 
(NdttMOr  timwi  ilMoaraiMi  b$mvm  tbcf 
«o  Mt  iM  tiMM  mm  ifUblliiii  I*  MMibtaa 
■•f  Impact  (M  IIM  ItWtaJuiM  prnbieme  d 
Mf  dey 

Oood  Milaii  BMMbers  know  the  tmmim  lo 
llMl  one,  Ttaty  knew  that  it  u  the  stranath 
tt  the  grwip  thai  eounis,  iM»t  ih.. 

ilvMual.   They  baow  iiiat  it  u  it- 

I«  importaat  aad  that  the  Mnailest  t««k  that 
•oatributea  toward  the  reellaalltia  of  that 
■eal  Is  a  n ace—a ry  part  of  tfea  lolai  sfTort. 
fraioa  wniw  mm  da  aiaili  la  Mm  thie 
ieaae  at  th»  laipirtiiii  tt  naiwtij  mbn  to 
weaMn  who  have  not  wperlented  It.  tueb 
woasen  aeither  know  the  Joy  that  eooMe  from 
working  aa  part  of  a  group  nor  itadentand 
the  necaaslty  for  aelf-dlsclpllne  that  team- 
wurk  imposes  Tet  teamwork  la  an  abaulute 
•aaenttAl   uf  effective   political   action. 

What  can  be  done  to  make  the  political 
work  of  women  more  effective?  I  would  like 
to  suffeat  a  few  do's  and  a  few  dont's  for 
women  In  politics. 

1.  Build  up  your  fellow  workers.  The  per- 
son who  la  tmeroua  toward  others  seldom 
waits  long  for  recognition.  An  atmosphere 
of  praise  will  bring  forth  the  best  In  those 
who  are  already  active,  and  will  encourage 
those  who  may  be  heaitating  about  getting 
Into  the  strenuous  and  often  discouraging 
whirlpool  of  political  activity.  Gratitude  Is 
such  a  rare  quality  that  it  means  much  also 
to  your  elected  officials.  They  are  very 
happy  to  receive  a  word  of  approbation  to 
offset  the  many  brickbats  that  come  their 
way 

2.  Accept  responsibility.  Women  fre- 
quently complain — and  often  with  Justice — 
that  men  are  glad  to  have  them  do  political 
errand  running,  but  are  unwilling  to  let 
tbem  share  equitably  in  policy  making.  One 
way  to  qualify  for  greater  responsibilities  is  to 
carry  through  completely  every  task  under- 
taken, no  matter  how  small,  and  no  matter 
what  other  duties  arise  to  make  this  difficult. 
Tou  can  then  rightfully  claim  recognition 
and  opportunity. 

3  Study  the  lasues  and  the  candidates. 
Women  in  politics  should  take  pains  to  have 
facts  at  their  fingertips.  Generalities  are 
not  good  enough:  nor  shoiild  decisions  be 
made  on  emotional  grounds.  The  stereo- 
typed figure  of  the  reactionary  Congressman 
with  the  wide  bat  and  big  cigar  la  an  effec- 
tive emotional  symtwl.  but  no  substitute  for 
real  knowledge  of  the  Lnues  and  real  thought 
about  them. 

4.  Demonstrate  your  ability  In  policy  mak- 
ing. Instead  of  complaining  because  you  are 
not  taken  Into  the  inner  circle,  try  to  create 
a  situation  In  which  you  will  have  a  chance 
to  demonstrate  your  ability.  Once  proved, 
it  will  be  harder  for  the  door  to  be  shut  In 
your  face  thereafter. 

THK    OOMTa 

Theae  can  be  disposed  of  In  abort  order. 
They  are  related  to  certain  personality  diffl- 
cvilties  with  which  women  often  have  to 
struggle.  We  all  know  the  woman  who  gains 
recognition  through  her  nuisance  value. 
She  is  not  asset  to  her  party  <«■  to  herself. 
The  prima  donna  who  demands  special  con- 
sideration at  every  moment  la  alao  a  difficult 
type.  There  la  also  the  woman  who  lacks 
seir-confldence  and  who  must  be  constantly 
encouraged.  These  women  need  to  grow  In 
maturity. 

The  woman  who  expects  special  privUefm 
beaaMM  of  ber  sex  is  a  pain  to  the  men  and  a 
hendkap  to  other  women  aa  they  seek  to  win 
acceptance. 


Bometimea  women  seek  to  wield  powi  r  by 
sbort-<:utting  the  rules  of  pariiameotaiy  or 
polltlral  party  procedure.  This  never  works 
In  the  loog  run.  Such  a  woman  u  an  in<  ffec- 
tivs  leader  and  la  always  depoeed  auoorr  of 
laUr. 

rinaliy.  the  lot  of  a  woasao  IA  poliuc*  la 
ofun  difficult,  frtjatrallng.  and  vkhauattng. 
Tbe  beat  way  to  meet  theae  bumps  U  to  LiUgh 
them  off.    Whsn  the  mimeograph  machine 

down,  whea  you've  dune  your  best, 

only  to  meet  with  a  mean  Wltlelsm;  whta  a 
fwh'b  wfirM  ttims  out  to  bt  uoelsM  betaUM 
•(  MMMaae  sUe»  mlsCske,  when  y<ni  (ael 
that  pan  aaa't  atand  the  whole  mess  ancther 

BMNaeai— laugh  it  off,    A  relaaed    

fete  ihlafa  dune. 

wiMT'e  waoMo  whn  mia  n'-rvatt 
In  spit*  of  their  numbers  and  thfir 
tial  Ittdlience.  in  spite  uf  the  fact  that 

the  lartMt  single  division  of 

hers  la  the  record  of  women  M 
rs  In  the  United  atatea  at  the  MMl 
of  1M7; 

United  Slatee  Rouae  of  BipttwH 

tlvee  1 

United  BUtee  HenaU .tone 

Cabinet    ——.......-......  3(one 

Federal   Judge* —......-_.....  S 

Governors  of  Btatea... , None 

Members  of  40  State  legtslaturea   (of 

whom  only  7  are  State  senators)...       ail 

State  supreme  courts None 

Lower  State  courts ... .....        49 

Nine  States  have  no  woman  legls  ator, 
nine  others  only  one.  Thirty  SUte*  have  no 
woman  judge. 

I  am  not  implying  that  women  should  be 
elected  merely  becatiae  of  tbe  fact  that  they 
are  women.  But  It  would  seem  clear  that  it 
Is  eaaentlal  to  sound  democracy  thiit  our 
largest  group  should  be  more  adequate!}  rep- 
resented than  it  is  at  present.  It  shouli  not 
be  more  difficult  for  an  able  vroman  to  secure 
support  than  for  an  able  man.  It  wouli  not 
be  if  women  realized  their  strength. 

Some  women  have  shown  us  what  crin  be 
done.  We  are  all  proud  of  the  place  won  by 
Beanor  I^xiaevelt  In  international  affairs,  by 
Katharine  Lenroot  in  the  field  of  child  wel- 
fare, by  Ruth  Bryan  Owen  and  Daisy  Harrl- 
man  in  foreign  service,  and  by  France*  Per- 
kins in  the  field  of  labor.  We  need  mere  like 
them. 

WHAT  CAW  WOBCZIV  AOCCMPUSH7 

What  can  women  hope  to  achieve  if  they 
marshal  their  forces,  improve  their  tech- 
niques, and  play  the  role  that  is  open  to 
them  In  politics?  The  posslbilltiei  are 
breath-taking.  Women  could:  Stop  inflation: 
prevent  monopoly;  conserve  our  natiocal  re- 
sources; elect  an  enlightened  Congreaa; 
abolish  racial  discrimination:  build  a  ]>eace- 
ful  world. 

Women  could  do  thU.    Will  they? 


Joseph  JefFerton  Mansfield 


MEMORIAL  ADDRESS 


or 


HON.  JOSEPH  W.  MARTIN,  JR. 


or  MaaaACHtTsrrrs 
IN  THB  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  17.  1948 
On   the  life,  character,   and   public  service 
of  Hon.  JoasPH  JxFnaaoN  MANanxLo.  late 
a  Repreaentatlve  from  the  State  of  Texas 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  one  of  the  first  men  whom  I 
grew  to  know  well  when  I  first  came  to 
the  House  oX  Representatives  was  Joi" 
MAMsnxLO.  who  even  then  was  looked 
upon  as  one  of  the  older  Meml)ers  of  the 
House. 
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Through  the  years,  he  stood  like  a 
atone  wall  for  the  principles  which  guided 
him  during  a  long  and  fruitful  life.  As 
la  well  known,  at  the  time  of  hl.t  passing 
he  waa  the  oldext  Member  of  the  Houae  of 
ReprewnUtlvea  from  the  point  of  age 
and  one  of  the  oldrnt  Mcnibcra  from  the 
point  of  aervlcf,  He  came  to  Capitol 
Hill  At  the  brglnnlng  of  the  Sixty-fifth 
Congreaa  and  he  remained  a  atalwart 
Demoerftt  ftOd  a  atalwart  believer  In 
Amerloftnttm  until  he  paMard  lo  hia  re- 
ward in  the  Nweet  by*and-by, 

Born  on  February  0,  1S61,  at  Wayne 
W.  Va..  then  a  part  of  Virulnia  in  the 
period  before  that  Blate  »pllt  up  on  Ac- 
count of  the  War  Between  the  States, 
Joi  MANifiKLD  moved  to  Texas  by  cov- 
•rtd  wagon  in  1881  Hr  engaged  aa  a 
labortr  on  farm  and  In  nursery,  later  aa 
baggage  master  and  freight  clerk  on  the 
railroad,  He  studied  law  whlli*  carrying 
out  his  regular  woik  and,  in  1886,  he  was 
admitted  to  the  Texas  bar.  He  was  ap- 
pointed city  attorney  of  Eagle  Lake,  Tex., 
in  1888,  and  elected  mayor  of  Eagle  Lake 
in  1889.  He  become  county  attorney  of 
Colorado  County  in  1892,  and  county 
Judge  of  Colorado  County  in  1896,  serv- 
ing In  that  post  for  ten  consecutive  terms. 
Also  he  held  the  cfflce  of  ex  offlcio  county 
school  ."superintendent  for  12  years  and, 
as  receiver,  conducted  the  fiscal  affairs  of 
the  city  of  Columbus.  Tex.,  for  10  years. 

A  flRhter  for  the  right  as  he  saw  the 
right  all  his  life.  Joe  Mansfield  organ- 
ized two  companies  of  Texas  Volunteer 
Guards  in  1886.  holding  commissions 
from  the  adjutant  general  of  Texas,  first 
as  second  lieutenant,  then  as  first  lieu- 
tenant, and  finally  as  captain.  He  was 
appointed  as  adjutant  of  the  Fourth 
Texas  Regiment  with  rank  of  captain. 
For  several  years  he  was  acting  chairman 
of  the  committee  on  grievances  and  ap- 
peals. Masonic  Grand  Lodge,  and  in 
1912-13  was  grand  master  of  Masons  In 
Texas.  He  e.<;tablished  the  first  news- 
paper ever  published  in  Eagle  Lake  and 
for  several  years  was  editor  of  the  Colo- 
rado Citizen,  of  Columbus,  Tex.  He  was 
for  several  years  assistant  chief  of  the 
Columbus  Fire  Department  and  for  20 
years  vestryman  of  St.  John's  Episcopal 
Church.  He  married  Annie  Scott  Bruce, 
of  Eagle  Lake,  in  1888.  and  she  preceded 
him  in  death  by  many  years. 

Joe  Mansfield  had  a  long  hfe.  He  had 
a  colorful  life.  He  had  a  full  life.  We 
who  remember  him  today  know  that — 

Somewhere  tonight,  among  the  hills  of 
heaven. 

He'll  walk  with  all  God's  stars  around  him: 
And  we  who  lost  him  here  on  earth. 

Grow  happy  knowing  God  has  found  him. 


Shipment  of  Tobacco  to  Europe 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MAX  SCHWABE 

or  MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  24,  1948 

Mr.  SCHWABE  of  Missouri.  Mr. 
Speaker,  not  long  ago  we  were  told  about 
American  goods  rotting  in  Greek  ware- 


houses. Now  I  have  an  Associated  Press 
dispatch  which  tells  us  that  American 
cigarettes  are  rotting  In  Oermany. 

This  Congress  has  approved  a  joint  re- 
covery program  with  16  countries  in 
Europe  und<  r  which  wr  ship  our  wealth 
and  the  wcnlth  purchased  with  our  dol- 
lars from  other  countries  to  help  t>ut  the 
Socialist  governmrniH  of  Wentprn  Europe 
on  thi'ir  fret,  It  srem«  that  the  undrr- 
nourlnhed  and  undrrcloihrd  Kutnix-nni 
must  have  free  tobacco  am  an  incmtivr  to 
help  produce  the  food  and  clothing  thry 
nrrd  so  much.  We  have  been  told  that 
without  free  tobacco  they  would  not  be 
likely  to  work  aa  hard  In  producing 
thlnuB  tor  which  they  have  a  dtre  need, 
•o  American  taxpayers  must  undcrwrlU 
the  ahlpmrnt  of  llOO.OOnooo  worth  of 
tobacco  during  the  cuucdi  12  months, 
This  amounta  to  a  dolar's  worth  for  every 
adult  man  and  woman  in  the  country. 
This  sum  ahould  provide  more  than  a 
billion  packs  of  tobacco  or  aompthing 
over  five  or  six  packages  for  every  adult 
in  the  participating  area.  It  Is  a  little 
difficult  for  me  to  believe  that  these  cig- 
arettes are  needed  by  starving  people  In 
order  to  get  them  to  produce  for  them- 
selves. 

If  our  shipments  of  tobacco  are  allowed 
to  lot  in  Germany  where  we  are  in  con- 
trol, what  happens  in  countries  where 
the  tobacco  is  turned  over  to  the  Social- 
ist politicians  who  are  fighting  so  hard 
to  keep  in  office?  Perhaps  this  free  to- 
bacco is  an  incentive  for  these  foreign 
politicians  to  remain  in  office,  or,  could 
it  be  that  there  are  politicians  In  this 
country  who  think  that  ECA  approved 
orders  might  keep  tobacco  prices  up  and 
help  them  at  the  polls.  Perish  the 
thought. 


National  Conference  of  Catholic  Charities 
Endorses  the  Taft-Ellender-Wagner 
Housing  Bill 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JACOB  K.  JAVITS 

or  NEW   TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'nVES 

Monday.  May  24,  1948 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  Speaker,  Members 
have  been  contending  for  a  long  time 
that  the  Taft-Ellender-Wagner  compre- 
hensive housing  bill,  S.  866,  now  pending 
before  the  House  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee,  represents  the  answer  to  a 
deep-seated  need  as  well  as  an  immedi- 
ate emergency.  It  is  for  this  reason  that, 
it  has  gained  the  active  support  of  lead- 
ing social,  welfare,  and  religious  organi- 
zations in  the  country.  This  deep-seated 
need  and  the  capability  of  this  bill  to 
fill  it  is  reflected  by  the  following  let- 
ters from  the  National  Conference  o! 
Catholic  Charities.  Many  are  con- 
cerned lest  the  T-E-W  bill  die  in  the 
Eightieth  Congress  as  it  did  in  the  Sev- 
enty-ninth Congress.  It  would  not  only 
be  a  tragedy  for  millions  of  Americans, 
especially  of  veterans  living  In  substand- 
ard housing  accommodations  or  doubled 
up  with  others,  but  it  would  be  a  signal 


failure  on  the  part  of  the  Congress  to  ac- 
cept a  nitlonal  responsibility  where  It 
seems  clear  that  only  such  acceptance 
will  lead  to  an  adequate  solution  of  a 
problem  basic  In  the  dally  lives  of  our 
people: 

National  CoMrtasMrt  or 

CATMot.>r  CMAarrtae. 
Wanhlnriton.  U  C,  Man  10, 1941. 
Hon  J'cna  K  Javitn, 

Hou^p  of  Hrpfr»fntativ*i, 

Wa»htnglntt,  D.  C, 

I?f.Aa  Oo»w»'*-M*-  •«vrta  Msy  1  reapafl- 
riill>  mil  ii'  <<in  111*  atlarhed  l»t« 

lers  attdrwNMKi  to  tn«  itppubii«att  aad  Demo- 
iraiio  leaders  la  the  Mouse  a(  »epnasnta» 
tivea,  by  represantativa*  ol  Sf  great  naiional 
organlaatlona  with  releranre  to  (l>e  nat'onal 
IIMUrtng  (Mllrv  pri>|M>»i<ii  in  ths  Taft 'Elian* 
-#tr>Waffner  bill  a  aoo,  on  wiiich  itaartnia 
are  new  beiag  ImM  by  Uie  Nouae  Oomaili- 
tee  on  Banking  and  Ouwaney. 

Many  of  us  who  hava  devoted  our  Uvea  lo 
tba  service  of  others  hava  pointed  out  again 
and  again  that  the  truly  Christian  Ameilcan 
home  Is  one  of  tlia  great  bulwarks  o(  damoo* 
racy.  It  is  one  of  the  strongest  deftnaea 
against  the  Inroads  of  communism  In  our 
Ufa.  American  families,  now  living  In  so- 
called  homes  which  are  unflt  tor  human 
habitation,  should  be  given  an  opportunity 
to  raise  their  families  under  conditions  which 
will  make  it  possible  for  them  to  discbarge 
their  social  and  religious  obligations,  and 
prepare  them  lor  the  great  objective  of  all 
Americans,  namely  home  ownership. 

The  Taft-Ellender-Wagner  bousing  bUl. 
with  its  public-housing  provisions  included, 
would  make  progress  toward  that  objective. 
It  would  help  also  to  foster  cooperative  homa.- 
ownershtp  for  families  of  middle  and  low  in- 
come. Every  possible  safeguard  has  been  es- 
tablished In  the  proposed  legislation  to  m«ke 
certain  that  housing  developments  under  tbe 
ownership  of  local  bousing  authorities  are 
tenanted  by  families  of  very  low  Income  who 
must  come  from  slum  dwellings  and  that  tbe 
provision  of  such  shelter  does  not  encroach 
on  legitimate  private  enterprise. 

We  insist  that  to  insure  a  democratic  and 
Christian  America,  we  must  begin  by  remov- 
ing one  of  the  worst  cancers  on  our  social  and 
economic  life — the  slum. 
Respectfully  yours, 
Rt.  Rev.  Mcnslgnor  John  O'Gbaot, 

Sccretarjf. 

May  fi,  1948. 
Hon.  Joseph  W.  Maktin,  Jr., 

Speaker  of  the  House  of  Bepreaentatives, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Deas  Speakeb  Mabtin:  The  organizations 
with  which  we,  the  undersigned,  serve  have 
been  active  over  a  period  of  many  years  in 
urging  the  development  of  a  national  housing 
policy  and  passage  of  legislation  which  would 
stimulate  production  of  new  hotislng  for  all 
income  groups.  It  was,  therefore,  with  con- 
siderable satisfaction  that  we  wltneased  the 
Senate  passage  of  the  Taft-Ellender-Wagner 
housing  bill,  S.  866,  by  a  truly  bipartisan  vote. 

However,  we  recall  that  similar  action  was 
taken  by  the  Senate  in  1945  and,  fearful 
that  again  this  measure  may  be  lost  through 
faUure  of  House  action,  we  call  upon  you  to 
lend  the  full  support  of  your  office  to  aasure 
favorable  and  8p«edy  action  within  the  Hotise 
of  Representatives.  The  strong  bipartisan 
support  of  this  measure  Indicated  by  Senate 
vote  is  encouraging,  and  it  is  hoped  that 
such  support  will  be  equally  effective  in  the 
House.  Final  enactment  by  the  present  Con- 
gress of  8.  806  as  passed  by  the  Senate  la 
so  fuodamental  as  to  uanaceud  all  party 
lines. 

We,  who  address  you.  agreed  upon  housing 
objectives  several  years  ago.  One  of  them 
was  then,  and  still  Is,  a  federally  aided  public 
housing  program  for  famUles  of  low  Incoooes 
whom  private  enterprise  cannot  mm  wttH 
decent   housing  oow  or   In   tha  U 
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(liture.    ThMC  Mlf-auiipHttBC  etUMfOs  hav* 

•rtcan  ilcht  to  look  to  their  Oovtni- 

:Dt  for  ttM  kind  of  >Ml«t>nfff  that  will  af- 

f|>rd  them  iin  opportunity  to  occupancy  of 

t  bouflU^  in  which  to  ralM  their  child- 
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Wc.  therefore,  urge  paaac*  at  the  entire 
1^11.  including  the  public  liiiiiilin  aectlon  us 
m  the  Senate.  tT9»  from  any  emaacu- 
amendments. 
It  ta  our  firm  convlcttou  that  8.  886.  In 
the  form  just  paaaed  by  the  Senate,  achlevra 
a  I  fair  oompromlae  at  all  tasuee  InTolved 
i(  would  appear  attainable  at  thta  time. 
Sincerely  yotnm, 
Rt.  Bmi.  MoBLMttDOt  John  OOriidy.  Sec- 
retary, National  Conference  of  Catho- 
Ub  niMlllw.  Mn.  naabeth  Ctirtotman. 
Women'ii  Trade 
LeeUe  Perry.  National 
for  the  AdTann-ment  at 
TlWBias  B  Kecbn. 
LofWattv*  ■Mretary.  The  Council  for 
Social  Aetton  at  ConcrecaUoral  Chrls- 
Cbarcliee:  Joaeph  ilndaraoa. 
AMoelatlon  of  Social  Work- 
F.  Inii—nn  KzecuUre  yioa 
Prealdent.  ItaManal  Public  Houaiiig 
OoBfercnce:  Mrs  Stanley  O.  Cock. 
LaflBUtlon  Chairman.  National  Con- 
at  Parents  and  TiecihW;  lira. 
MdLeod  Bethune,  Pbonder- 
t.  MMonal  Council  of  Nef  ro 
Joeeph  M  Welt.  Presl- 
it,  Wetlonal  Council  ol  Jewiah 
Ifarjorle  L  Teniple.  Lec- 
talatl've  Prugnun  Aaaoclate.  .\merlcan 
nt  OBleeralty  Wocien:  Mrs 
kmertain  Home 
n:  Chat  Patanon. 
Committee;    Rev. 


Ka- 

Lutheran  Council;  Philip  Shlff. 
Welfare  Board:  Col  Paul  V 
united  Statea  Oonfi;rence  at 
Mayors:  Irma  PtepLa.  AdmliitatratlTe 
Aaatatant.  National  Council  c<f  Catho- 
8.  Mitchell.  Kxecu- 
Ll  CctmcU  of 
OMboUe  Men:  Sydney  Maalea,  Chatr- 
Natlonal  Council  of  Hoaetnc 
Or.  OecTfte  T.  Zook. 
Prealdent.  Anwrlcan  Council  on  Ida* 
cation;  Borla  ShUhkln.  Hecretary. 
Committee.  American  Fed- 
ttm  of  Labor;  Leo  Goodman.  Kxecu- 
tlTe  Secretary.  CIO  Conunlttee  on 
Bouslnc:  •f'Jhn  W.  Edelman.  Waahlng- 
intaUee.  Textile  Workera 
I  Of  America;  Ruaseil  Smith.  Leg- 
MaUTe  Secretary.  Matlosial  Farmera 
Union;  Anna  Lord  Strauea.  Prealdent. 
at  Wotnen  Vetera  of  the  United 
John  O  WlUtamaon.  AaaUtant 
MatlMuil  Leeialattv4<  Semee, 
of  roreiffn  Ware;  Charlea  ». 
Oeneral  Cnunaei.  Natkmal 
ftMUt«i«e  of  MtmtetpaJ  Uw  Otleera. 


0ftII8 
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HOM.  JOSEPH  W  MARTIN,  JR. 


ur  M  vii&At  iitjarrra 


IK  THB  Houat  or 

MondAy.  May  17,  194t 


ter.  and  public  aenrtee  at 
SiMMiaMAM.  late  a  Wepw 
eenutlee  from  the  State  at  Mlaaourl 

Ut  martin  of  ]iM8SchuseiU.  Mr. 
S  ^aker.  it  U  witii  heavy  bean  that  we 
t  link  Miiln  of  our  departed  coileacua 
•pd  friend.  Oivais  ZonmMAN.  who 
li  away  only  •  «e8ks  ago.  on  April 


7.  1948.  after  serving  so  long  and  so  well 
his  beloved  Tenth  District  of  Missouri. 

Orvillx  ZnauiMAM  will  be  remem- 
bered long  among  those  of  us  who  knew 
him  best,  for  he  had  the  qualities  of 
friendliness  and  tolerance  and  under* 
standing  in  full  measure.  These  en- 
deared 'xs  to  him  and  we  were  saddened 
at  his  unUmely  passing. 

Born  on  a  farm  in  Bollinger  County, 
Mo..  December  31.  1880.  he  attended 
country  school  at  Glen  Allen  and  later 
attended  Mayfield-Smith  Academy  at 
Marble  Hill.  He  graduated  from  State 
college  at  Cape  Girardeau,  Mo.,  in  1904, 
and  from  the  University  of  Missouri  in 
1911  with  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  laws. 
He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  of  his  native 
State  in  that  same  year,  and  began  the 
practice  of  law  at  Kennett.  Mo. 

A  volunteer  in  World  War  I.  he  was  a 
member  of  the  Lions  Club,  the  American 
Legion,  the  Masonic  fraternity,  and  the 
Methodist  Qhurch.  He  was  a  member  of 
the  board  of  regents  of  State  college  at 
Cape  Girardeau.  Mo. 

A  Democrat  by  rearing  and  by  senti- 
ments. Ortills  ZnnaaMAN  was  not  prej- 
udiced in  his  thinking.  He  numbered  his 
friends  among  both  Democrats  and  Re- 
publicans, and.  indeed,  the  only  quali- 
fication he  demanded  of  any  man  was 
that  he  be  an  American  in  deed  and  in 
truth.    We  can  say.  with  the  poet,  that— 

I  would  that  my  father  had  taught  me  hla 
creed. 
The  creed  of  the  keepera  of  ahecp: 
Taught  me  hla  creed  aa  he  taught  me  hla 
craft. 
Aa  we  sat  with  the  nocka  on  the  steep. 
As  we  eat   with  our   flocka   "neath   the   yew 
trees. 
He  piping  his  troublea  to  sleep. 
Piping  on  reeds  I  had  sat  on. 

Piping  his  sorrows  to  sleep. 
O  that  my  father  had  uught  me  his  creed. 
The  creed  of  the  keepers  of  aheep. 


Lebanese  Seizure  of  Americaa  Citizens  Is 
an  Oufa-ageoDs  Indifnity 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ARTHUR  G.  KLEIN 

or  Ksw  Toaa 

IN  TUX  MOUSK  or  MPBHBTTATIVai 

timdav.  May  24.  l»4t 

Ur.  KLEIN.  Mr.  Wptikn.  the  iUr« 
tllnff  fi#w8  Uisl  a  ■rltlfh  rawal  »tat«,  tht 
Republic  of  Latanon,  had  the  temerity  to 
smd  8rmH  poHrf»  aboard  an  American 
?MMl  in  time  of  peace,  and  to  remove 
41  American  Billwni  and  throw  them  In 
a  concentration  eamp,  came  upon  an  In* 
creduKms  rltlsenry  laat  Thundajr. 

I  immrdlatrty  sent  the  following  Me* 
cram  to  the  Secretary  of  State. 

WaaMiMOTON,  D  C.  ITay  20.  l$4t. 

Hie  Ronnrable  the  aaanraaT  or  Srata. 

Oeparfmrnf  of  StmU.  Waahin^ton.  D.  C. 

"nie  setstire  of  American  nationals  by  Leb- 

M>eM  ottelaU.  and  tUelT  enaulng  tmprtaon- 

■CaMMt  the  United  SUtee  which  iliaienrta  tbe 
moet  rlgoroua  accounting  by  tke  Lebaaeee 
Ooeemment.  I  urge  that  not  only  the 
Lebaaaae  but  the  Brltlah  Goeemment  be  held 
to  account  for  this  action  which  U  remlnU- 
eent  of  the  eearch  and  aelaure  by  the  British 


which  preclplUted  the  War  of  1813.  It  la 
my  belief  that  Great  Britain  ahould  be  barred 
from  all  bencflta  under  BCA  until  her  vaasal 
statea  In  Middle  last  have  been  ordtred  to 
halt  their  aggreaatons  toward  Israel  and  Eng- 
land haa  recalled  all  BrltUh  subJecU  1 1  Arab 
forces  and  haa  ceased  supplying  weapons  of 
war  and  political  support. 

ArrHua  G.  Klkim. 
MembtT  of  Conyreu. 

It  Is  obvious.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  If  the 
United  8lat«8  can  cut  ofT  certain  5;upplies 
from  RUBBla  it  can  cut  ofT  the  same  kind 
or  other  supplies  from  Great  Britain. 
NO  niosicDTioNs  roB  BscainriNc 

While  I  do  not  for  a  moment  recog- 
nize the  right  of  the  Lctianesc  tc  seize 
any  American  citizen  except  as  the  re- 
sult of  an  overt  and  legal  crime,  I  did 
take  note  that  the  Lebanese  Government 
defended  Its  action  on  the  grounds  that 
the  men  seized  were  Zionists  of  military 
age. 

We  have  laws  prohibiting  the  recruit- 
ment or  the  enlistment  of  American  citi- 
zens for  foreign  wars.  We  have  often 
honored  them  in  the  breach  when  the 
national  temper  sympathized  with  the 
cause:  and  Indeed  I  do  not  recall  any  In- 
stance of  successful  prosecution  under 
these  old  statutes. 

However.  I  made  several  telephone 
calls  to  various  ofBcials.  and  was  assured 
by  one  ofBcer  of  the  Department  of 
Justice  that  the  Department  had  indeed 
made  an  extensive  investigation  of  al- 
legations of  Illegal  recruitment  and  pro- 
curement of  supplies  and  material  for 
Palestine  destination;  but  that  no  basis 
had  been  found  for  the  filing  of  criminal 
charges. 

nnncNATTON  sn.\xzD 

That  seems  to  dispose  cf  the  Lebanese 
claims,  and  of  innuendoes  that  the  pas- 
sengers of  the  Marine  Carp  were  flying 
under  false  colors. 

My  Indignation  is  shared  by  many 
other  Americans,  and  under  leave  I  am 
inserting  at  this  point  an  editorial  from 
the  Washington  Post  dated  Monday, 
May  24.  which  follows: 

PaOTCBT  TO   LZBAMON 

The  War  of  1813  waa  due  In  large  oart  to 
the  reaeotment  arouaed  by  the  BrltUli  prac- 
tice at  searching  American  veaaels  for  Brttlab 
>  and  tfaaerurs  from  Brttlah  naval  vea- 
llng  that  frfquently  reaulted 
In  <li— rlean  iMMMn  as  well  ss  Brui«h  sub- 
off  The  LebnnMe  Gov- 
kave  evrn  the  esrtjae  n( 
to  of er  In  defense  of  IM 
outrefeotie  action  in  removlnk  Amertoao  eltu 
Btna  from  a  veaeel  flying  tbe  flag  of  the 
i/nited  Btatea.  lu  only  tumm  appoara  to 
be  fear  (hat  the  American  Jewa  who  were 
forelbljr  iMMred  and  interned  might  )oln 
the  Jewtah  flgMtllg  forees  in  Faleatlne 

B-i  gr<j«s  a  violation  of  the  rules  governlitg 
latinutloMU  Internnurse  hatwwn  aatlone  at 
PMM8  18  Inialenaibie  Faitttr*  lo  reepond  to 
the  fl— BOi  or  the  United  Sutea  for  return 
of  the  eaptlvea  would  Juaufy  the  Mvereat 
kind  uf  reprUaia.  Yet  It  aeeoM  to  «M  that  the 
State  Department's  proust  Ignores  the  major 
Isaue  by  emphasing  the  fact  that  all  bearers 
of  American  peaaports.  trrespecUre  of  race, 
color,  or  creed,  are  entitled  to  erjual  protec- 
tion of  the  laws  of  the  tJnlted  Statea.  Cf 
eourae.  they  are.  But,  ao  far  aa  we  can  aee. 
the  Lebaneee  have  not  been  guilty  of  dis- 
crlmlnauon  In  the  way  ruggeated  by  the 
Bute  Dapartwenfa  communication.  Only 
Jewa  were  aeiaed,  to  be  sure,  but  that  wae 
becauee  It  waa  only  Jews  whom  the  Lebaneee 
had  reaaon  to  fear  as  potential  fightera.    The 


oOOnse  of  the  Lebanese  Government  that 
C^nn  for  rebuke  Is  its  Invasion  of  American 
territory  by  txMurding  an  American  vessel  and 
taking  away  American  citizens.  It  is  mere- 
ly confusing  to  drag  in  an  Isaue  that  is 
utterly  Irrelevant.  Insofar  as  the  preeent  con- 
troversy la  concerned. 

wrrHHOLB  rmros  ntoM  cbeat  bsitmn 

Quite  spontaneously,  a  numl)er  of  pub- 
lic figures  echoed  my  own  demand  for 
the  exercise  of  sanctions  against  Great 
Britain  by  the  United  States  in  the  form 
of  cash  penalties  against  ECA  and  other 
funds.  You  read  the  debate  in  another 
House  In  which  firm  commitments  were 
made  to  this  end. 

One  of  the  advocates  of  such  sanctions 
is  the  New  York  Post,  which  in  the  Sun- 
day. May  23.  issue  published  the  follow- 
ing .stirring  editorial: 

WE  uxmr  "ptrr  trp^— oa  bx  shot  vr" 
(By  T.  O.  Thackrey) 

Tbe  outrageous  and  hostile  action  of  the 
Lebanese  government  In  abducting  41  Ameri- 
can citizens  from  an  American  steamship  and 
lodging  them  In  Jail  or  concentration  camp 
merely  aerves  to  Illustrate  the  degree  of  con- 
tempt In  which  the  United  States  has  been 
held  since  cur  failure  to  match  our  Up  service 
to  partition  with  action. 

The  United  States  waa  fast  gaining  a  repu- 
tation which  reversed  Theodore  RooseveltB 
maxim  of  speaking  softly  and  carrying  a  big 
stick. 

We  talked  endlessly,  but  the  Arab  states, 
encouraged  by  Great  Britain,  have  drawn  the 
conclusion  that  we  are  merely  a  nation  of 
words  and  not  of  action  or  even  promise 
of  action,  except,  perhaps.  In  our  attitude 
toward  any  difference  with  the  Soviet  Union. 
tbe  world's  only  other  great  power  In  fact. 

Fortunately,  the  sharp  protest  delivered  by 
the  State  Department  yesterday  to  Lebanon 
demanding  the  Immediate  release  of  the 
citizens  so  outrageously  abducted,  carried 
the  warning  that  the  United  States  takes  a 
most  serious  view  of  such  high-handed  con- 
duct. 

It  was  heartening,  also,  to  learn  of  the  in- 
structions sent  at  the  same  time  to  the 
United  Statea  diplomatic  officials  in  Egypt, 
Iraq.  Saudi  Arabia,  Yemen.  Syria,  and  Trans- 
Jordan.  In  view  of  the  open  threats  of  Egypt 
and  other  Arab  Hlpher  Committee  States 
that  citizens  of  the  United  States  bound  for 
Palestine  could  look  forward  to  capture  and 
detention. 

In  plain  language,  our  representatives 
have  been  Instructed  to  make  It  clear  that 
the  United  States  will  not  tolerate  action 
Interfering  with  ita  cItlEens..  and  a  particu- 
lar point  la  made  of  the  reminder  that  no 
distinction  may  be  made  among  our  rltlaens 
with  respect  to  race,  religion,  or  color. 

Clearly,  et«a  fltort  unmletakaMe  tvMeace 
"t  our  —rnmuip**  may  be  required  to  r888< 
tablish  tiM  iitimiatnkHbl*  fharaetMr  el  oyr 

|Nirp0888. 

Hm  AIKMM  •Iat88  taOfO  b88B  8ll80Ur8p< 

by  Oro*t  Britain  to  belltff  th«t  th«  United 
•taiM  will  be  too  craven  and  too  fearful  of 
a  rupture  with  Britain  to  maiiiiuiit  suitport 
of  a  rule  of  peace  and  taw  In  th«  M>'i.n«  iMt, 
alther  within  or  wlihout  the  Ui  ilons. 

It  may  yet  be  neeeaaary  to  dn^*-  • e  the 

point  in  some  such  manner  aa  waa  done  by 
Hecretary  of  StaU  John  Hay  under  President 
Theodi>re  Rooaevelt  Just  after  the  turn  of 
the  century,  when  an  American  cltlsen,  John 
Ferdlcarls.  waa  abducted  In  Morocco  by  the 
Riff  bandit  Ralsull 

The  nultan  of  Morocco  was  warned  In 
much  the  manner  that  we  have  now  warned 
Lebanon,  Egypt,  and  their  allies,  Warahlpa 
were  sent  at  once  to  the  scene.  Marines  were 
landed  to  guard  the  United  States  consulate. 
And  nnally  Secretary  Hny  aent  his  hlst«7 
mnklng,  cryptic  but  clear  message  to  the 
SWtan: 

"Perdlcarla  alive  or  Ralsull  dead." 


His  releaae  was  prompt,  and  the  United 
States  achieved  a  reputation  for  saying  what 
we  meant,  and  meaning  what  we  said,  which 
did  not  begin  to  be  questioned  in  tbe  world 
until  our  sad  desertion  of  all-out  supiwrt 
for  the  General  Assembly's  decision  last 
November  on  Palestine. 

The  contemptuotis  abduction  of  our  citi- 
zens by  Arab  states  is  not  the  sole  Instance 
in  which  we  must  in  a  fashion  peculiarly 
characteristic  of  our  spirit,  put  up  or  shut 
up. 

It  would  have  a  saluiary  effect  on  the 
hot-blooded  Invaders  of  Jerusalem  from  Brit- 
ish-backed Transjordan,  for  example.  If  we 
made  eflectlve  use  of  contingents  of  the 
United  States  fleet  now  In  the  Middle  Eastern 
section  of  the  Mediterranean  to  land  a  force 
for  the  protection  of  the  United  States  con- 
sulate and  the  very  large  number  of  Ameri- 
can citizens  In  the  Holy  City. 

Are  we.  by  any  chance,  less  concerned  with 
the  lives  of  our  citizens  In  Jerusalem  and 
the  safety  of  our  consulate  there,  then  we 
were  in  1904  when  the  security  of  only  one 
citizen  was  Involved? 

Within  the  United  Nations  Security  Coun- 
cil the  battle  of  words  drones  on — between 
Great  Britain  and  her  puppet  allies,  who 
support  Invasion  of  Palestine,  extermination 
of  the  new  nation  of  Israel  and  destruction 
and  capture  of  the  United  Nation's  own 
free  city  of  Jerusalem,  and  the  United  States 
in  our  efforts  to  uphold  the  Charter  and  se- 
cure the  peace. 

But  In  Palestine  the  war  rages  on;  British 
Transjordan  army  makes  a  war  of  conquest 
and  destruction  upon  Jerusalem  and  Pales- 
tine's UN  areas:  Egypt,  Lebanon.  Syria,  Ye- 
men, Saudi  Arabia,  all  have  sent  their  armies 
beyond  their  borders  to  do  Great  Britain's 
bloody  bidding. 

Here,  too,  effective  action  must  be  begun 
at  once,  and  there  Is  an  excellent  example 
to  start  with : 

Great  Britain,  as  a  receiver  of  funds  from 
the  United  States  Treasury  in  the  name  of 
economic  recovery,  boasts  of  sending  an 
$8,000,000  annual  subsidy  to  Transjordan 
solely  for  the  purpose  of  making  war — war 
directed  at  the  state  of  Israel  recognized  by 
the  United  States,  and  against  the  Palestine 
mandated  sections  relinquished  by  Great 
Britain  to  United  Nations  sovereignty  and  re- 
sponsibility. 

Under  ERP,  countries  are  required  first  to 
make  use  of  their  own  available  resources  for 
recovery  and  reconstruction  before  receiving 
funds  from  us  to  make  up  the  marginal  gap. 

It  U  certain  that  the  88,000,000  Trans- 
jordan subsidy  Is  being  used  outside  Great 
Britain,  for  destructive  purpoaes.  rather  than 
at  home  for  constructive  purpoaes. 

Nn  lunds  whatever  should  be  permitted  to 
Great  Britain  until  she  has  made  a  proper 
use  of  thu  18  000,000  resource  now  used  to 
make  war  contrary  to  tbe  Charter  (ri  the  UM 
Itself. 

And  flnatiX'-hut  OMMI  laaiediateiy  impof' 
tMt— we  must  tsk«  pesHlvt  tnd  direct  nrium 
to  leelat  l»rasl,  the  only  democratic  atNie  in 
the  Middle  Best,  defsnd  Itasif  from  the  hot* 
III*  wurtnr*  of  eight  iiatiotis  bent  on  her  do* 
II  by  fore*  of  arms.  The  sight  In* 
.       .      t  course,  Great  Britain. 

The  arms  embargo  to  Israel  mtut  be  lifted 
at  onee. 

In  the  faee  of  continued  sup^^iy  of  arms, 
mllliMry  aaslaunce,  and  materiel  to  Arabian 
invading  armies  by  Orsat  Britain,  we  can  do 
no  less, 

Israel  deserves  at  least  the  right  to  ptu- 
chaae  ths  means  with  which  to  stave  off  nuas 
murder  until  the  conacisnce  of  the  world  can 
awaken  to  the  ghastly  crime  against  human- 
ity being  defended  In  cold  blood  by  Great 
Britain,  Belgium,  China,  and  Syria  In  tbe 
Security  Council. 

The  way  ahould  be  cleared,  also,  for  a  mili- 
tary and  an  air  force  mission  to  the  world's 
newest  Independent  nation,  now  battling  for 
Its  life. 


We  were  quick  to  act  with  such  mtaalona  to 
China  when  that  vast  country  waa  under 
attack  by  Japanese  Invaders — and  China  has 
betrayed  that  long-extended  material  friend- 
ship by  turning  away  from  the  tiny  little 
country  defending  Itself  against  the  invasion 
of  seven  hostile  neighbors. 

One-tenth  of  that  concern  for  democracy 
and*  Justice  In  the  Middle  East  will  not.ocly 
assure  the  Independence  of  Israel,  btit  make 
It  clear  that  wc  do.  Indeed,  uphold  the  United 
Nations  Charter  which  forbids  aggressive  war 
of  conquest  and  the  extermination  of  a  free 
people. 

DONT    RNANCE    BRITAIN'S    WAX    AGAINST    ISRAZX. 

Finally.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  inserting 
the  factual  appeal  made  by  the  Ameri- 
can Zioni.st  Emergency  Council  as  pub- 
lished in  the  newspapers  Saturday.  May 
22: 

AMERICA:    DON  T  FINANCS  BRrTAIN  8  WAB  ACAINBT 
IBRACL 

On  April  16.  Sir  Alexander  Cadogan.  Great 
Britain's  chief  delegate  to  the  United  Na- 
tions, made  an  official  statement  reamrmlng 
previous  undertakings  of  the  British  Govern- 
ment to  Withdraw  the  Transjordan  Arab 
Legion  from  Palestine  before  May  IS.  the 
date  of  the  termination  of  the  British  man- 
date. These  official  undertakings  of  His  Ma- 
jesty's Government  have  been  unabashedly 
and  cynically  broken. 

The  Arab  Legion  has  not  only  remained  In 
Palestine,  but  has  both  before  and  after  May 
15  engaged  in  op>en  aggression  against  Jewish 
settlements  In  the  area  of  the  Republic  of 
Israel,  as  well  as  In  the  area  of  the  Arab  por- 
tion of  partitioned  Palestine.  With  British 
officers  at  Its  head,  the  Transjordan  Arab 
Legion  is  at  this  very  moment  bringing  death, 
destruction  and  desecration  to  Jerusalem  and 
Its  holy  places.  In  open  defiance  of  the 
United  Nations'  cease-fire  resolution,  which 
was  designed  to  safeguard  the  Holy  City  and 
to  which  the  Arabs  had  consented.  British- 
led  Arab  legionnaires  are  obliterating  some 
uf  mankinds  most  sacred  shrines  in  their 
murderous  assaitlt  on  civilization  Itself.  The 
urgent  appeals  of  Christendom's  leaders  have 
fallen  on  deaf  ears. 

The  reeponslbillty  for  these  attacks — for  the 
loss  of  life  and  property  Inflicted  by  the 
British-financed,  British -trained,  British- 
supplied  and  British-controlled  Aiab  Legion — 
rests  squarely  on  the  Government  of  Great 
Britain.  The  use  of  a  puppet's  army  may 
save  the  lives  of  British  soldiers  and  may  be 
exploited  as  a  technical  subterfuge,  but  It 
does  not  diminish   Britain's  rvilpability 

Having  sought  to  create  the  impression  In 
American  public  opinion  that  the  Arab 
Legion  Is  no  longer  under  British  command, 
and  having  failed  in  that  attempt,  the  For- 
eign Office  In  Lnndnti  haa  now  announced 
that  It  win  not  halt  Its  monetary  subsidy  and 
supply  of  arms  to  Abdullah's  legion  unlMis 
and  until  the  Vttlted  Nailfms  deeldoe  thai 
thii  Arnbe  are  Mting  llletiaiiy  Tlil8  ■B88BIIH 
sutemeiit  eoliMMad  wlUi  an    ~  '  '  ' 


jMUMlMn  bf  Brigadier  OluM,  e  BritMi  oA- 
c«r  (iA«laUir  aeslgneg  bf  the  War  OA**  to 
eommaiMl  th*  'rruiisiordatt  U^on.  furthar- 
more,  the  Bnnsit  FortlgB  Mm  has  en- 
nounoed  that  Great  Britain  will  conttnus  to 
stipply  arms,  money,  and  ofltoers  to  ths  armies 
of  other  Arsb  ststes  as  well, 

Orsat  Briutn  has  thus  openly  admitted  Its 
activs  j»artlclpatlon  In  ths  war  against 
Israel,  a  state  created  on  ths  basis  of  a  dscl- 
•ton  by  ths  overwhslmlng  majority  of  ths 
United  Nations  General  Assembly,  and  asUU 
first  recognised  by  the  United  States  of 
America. 

These  facta  should  be  known  by  all,  and 
ths  Inescapable  eonluetone  therefrom  acted 
upon.  Great  Britain  todaf  eopports  Arab 
aggression  from  Traiujordan.  Bgypt,  and 
Iraq  with  money  which  comes  from  the 
Amerlcsn  Treasury;  with  money  supplied  by 
the  taxpayers  of  America. 
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U  inar«l  prtnrlpln.  human  d«e«neT.  }ua- 

In   ini«rmittunai   relations,  and  tb«  «i<- 

wtU  at  uifiifd  mankind  hav*  do 

tarn  tiM  Oiwwiiwint  at  Uraat  •rttala. 

haa  eooM  for  «IM  Ualtotf  MMm  to 

10  BrtUia  ifea  Maai  t*  Npptf  Arab 

TiM  Dniud  sutaa  OoMnaMii 

■M"**""*  to  ftnanco  laiHwHf  mi 

•Mlauf  bi  on  a  rnw<M  auio.  Hor 

paow -loving    AnMrtOMi    alttaana — iwtm 

u)d  non>J««a  -ba  txpacla4  le  Odtiinbuta  tu 

■riuah'tad  Arab  war  f  MUUIUkilo  lanMl. 

AiMMcaj*  laoNtar  Bn 
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J«lia  MartUII  Robmi 


MEMORIAL  ADDRESS 

HON.  JOSEPH  W.  MARTIN,  JR. 

or  MAflSAcaiirssTTs 

W  TH«  HOCSK  OF  REPRESK<rTATTVia 

Mondav.  Maw  17.  194t 

3b  tha  life.  cbaractcT.  and  public  ■enrtc*  of 


JoHM  MitasHALi.  RoBsioN.  lat«  a  Rep- 
mentatlve  from  tb«  Sute  ot  Kentucky 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Massacha<;ett8.  Mr 
pMker.  our  h«mrts  are  saddened  each 
ime  we  think  of  the  departure  of  John 
Aamsball  Robsion.  our  Republican  col- 
Mffue  from  BarbourvUle.  Ky  .  who  served 
vttli  us  so  long  and  5o  well.  tNit  passed 
iwa7  last  February  17. 
JoRw  RoBsioN  was  from  a  famous  dis- 
rlct — Kentucky's  Republican  Ninth — 
ind  he  made  it  more  famous  in  the  coun- 
of  the  National  Legislature.  A  Re- 
wMlcan  from  beginning  to  end.  he  num- 
bered his  friends  in  the  thousands  among 
nth  R«:publicans  and  Democrats  and 
the  rich  and  the  poor.  He  was.  as 
ill  his  friends  agree,  able  to  walk  with 
clngs.  but  could  keep  the  common  touch. 
P-Xs  speeches  here  in  the  well  of  the  House 
With  rtncerity.  honesty,  justice — ho 
of  the  simple  things  of  life  and 
hrllled  us  with  his  ability  to  penetrate  to 
he  heart  of  an  issue  in  common  every- 
day wordx. 

I  John  Robslon  looked  lUce  a  son  of  the 
iLmerlcan  soil,  as  he  was.  and  he  was 
I  roud  of  his  bacliground  and  heritage. 
'  "here  was  about  him  no  sham,  no  false 
.'hnw.  no  tinkling  pride.  He  knew  that 
'Without  charity,  man  becomes  as  sound- 
hrasa  or  a  tinkling  cymbal.  Jon** 
had  faith,  hope,  and  charity  in 
liUrr  and  he  exhibited  each  qual> 
A  bright  icwal  for  all  who  would 


lit  «■•  born  *a4  rwrad  oq  a  farm  uMl 
tiM  IDWB  MiWia  Of  Knm 
f.  Ky     lit  MMlfMl  •  deg r««  fmm 
Nation  at  WarnMrt  Vnhreraity  of  Lab< 
non,  Ot  1  bUo  attandad  lh«  Ohio 

rn  i/iuvrnlUr.  of  Ada.  Ohio,  bad 
DMtafb.  at  KnoxvtUo.  Tami.. 
bo  wia»ti  Um  inrii  of  baehalor 
biwa  ffOM  OmHt*  Ooltoco,  DMvUto.  Kjr. 
Aftor  f  Hill  tag  in  tha  public  ggtoeii  of 
f  and  at  Union  CoUoffo,  Btr- 
llr  Ky..  he  engtfftd  In  the  prtetlco 

cflaw.  He  was  adalogata  to  the  Rcpud- 
1  eaa  National  Conventions  In  1016. 18: J, 
MS.  IMO.  and  1B44.  He  was  altctwi  to 
tm  6ixty-sixth.  sixty-seventh.  Sixty- 
lIlMh.  Sixty-ninth.  Seventieth,  and 
lovonty-flrst  Congresses,  and  was  ap- 
I  otnted  to  the  United  States  Senato  on 


January  9.  1930.  to  fin  the  vacancy 
caused  by  the  resignation  of  the  Hon- 
orable Frederic  M.  Sackett.  After  serv- 
ing out  his  term  In  the  Senate.  John 
RoaaiON  again  ran  for  the  House  of  Rep- 
rgjgntbltvg.  Ro  wm  atoctad  to  the 
•ovoaty-fourth  Oongr«aa  and  raelected 
to  airtry  gubatquont  Congreaa  until  hlg 
death. 

A  crowning  ftchlevement  of  his  life 
and  one  that  revealed  the  esteem  with 
which  he  was  held  in  his  own  country 
and  among  hl.^  own  people,  wa^  his  elec- 
tion without  opposition  In  1944.  He  re- 
ceived 80.000  complimentary  votes. 

We  who  worked  with,  and  knew.  Johw 
RoBsiciv  Intimately  know  best  the  deep 
void  created  by  his  untimely  pas^sing. 
He  was  one  of  the  noblest  representatives 
of  them  all.  and  people  throughout  the 
Nation  today  will  pay  tribute  with  us  to 
him.  as  they  mourned  with  us  at  news 
of  his  passing. 


The  Ucited  States  and  the  World  Crisis 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JACOB  K.  JAVITS 


or  wrw  Toi 
Df  THX  HODSS  OF 


ATTVBS 


Mondat.  May  24.  1949 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  con- 
trtbutioo  to  the  current  debate  on  the 
fundamentals  of  American  foreign  policy 
and  the  reorganization  of  the  United 
Nations,  the  following  excerpts  from  the 
address  of  James  P.  Warburg  before  the 
American  Academy  of  Political  and  So- 
cial Science  on  Saturday.  April  3.  1948. 
entitled  "The  United  States  and  the 
World  Crisis'  are  a  distinct  contribution. 
Tlii.s  thoughtful  and  thorouKh  analysis 
commands  the  same  deep  consideration, 
regardless  of  my  own  agreement  or  dis- 
agreement with  the  Individual  points  or 
that  of  others,  which  obviously  went  into 
its  preparation. 


THE  cmras  aTAm  ahd  thk  woau> 

Tour  Prnldent.  ladlaa  and  gentlemen.  Is 
a  wtaa  man.  I  say  this  tMcataw  it  waa  pre- 
•maMr  ba  who  dealgnatrd  a*  your  orrr-all 
tefMe  Ttow  to  achleva  ona  worUl.'*  Xn  our 
praaant  lUU  of  ansiaty  and  MBfUilon.  this 
la  a  rtfraablngly  hopaful  and.  I  think,  ac- 
eurata  tutamirnt  of  tha  wortdt  problatn. 
•  •  •  •  • 

Make  no  miaUka  about  tt~tta««  Is  gotaf 
!•  ba  sM  world.  Tbera  to  §atm  to  be  ona 
world  BO  nailer  wbai  foralfli  pAn  wt  otir- 
•u«  Tb#  ooly  fpMiUoo  le  by  wim  tt  Iferta 
puMiMa  maaoe  mw  world  !•  geMifl  lo  bt  nmU 
•ad.  Wa  iball  ibarlly  m*  eliaMr  a 
doouoaiad  world,  or  ao  Honrmo  gnoitoalad 
world,  or  a  world  imllod  oadw  WMld  law 
and  giTvarnad  pmmlu\tf  an  ibo  federal 
prlMtpi* 

If  wo  nwwi  o«r  iNMnt  oowm,  u 
alMoU  ftiieWiible  tbat  we  abaU  looMr  er 
later  aooM  to  an  MMd  ooailfl  with  tba 
•oviet  OaioB.  Tbo  iMt  Ihol  ow  OoMra- 
mant  now  racegnlMi  Uili  eonSlet  as  a  poa- 
albUity  must  ba  teld—l  to  anyone  who  baa 
earerully  followad  rooaat  evonta  and  studlad 
tha  Praaldaal't  lataat  propoaaU. 

Tha  ehaaoaa  ara  that  wa  thould  wta  a  war 
with  RujBia  Aa  ot  today  our  tadvwtrlal  ea- 
pacity  u  inflnit«iy  greatar  than  that  et  tha 
aovlet  Onion    anmethlng  Uka  four  Umaa  aa 


great,  according  to  recant  aatlmatea.  Our 
Navy  controU  tha  aaaa.  Wa  hava  baaas  In 
Alaaka.  Japan,  the  MMdle  Bm«,  Irltain.  and 
Iceland  frocu  wbtab  our  booabert  eottld  reach 
moat  of  tha  Sovtat  Union  and  which  would 
ba  dUBoult  for  Ruaala  to  capture  from  ua. 
Ruaala  baa  no  corraapondlng  baaea  from 
which  to  raaob  moat  of  tha  United  btataa. 
Wa  have  at  laaat  a  aubatauttal  bead  aUrt  In 
atooaie  and  baetertologlcal  weapons.  If  tha 
war  oowMO  raoMnaMy  aooo.  we  ara  almoat 
eertaln  to  wta  It.    •     •     • 

We  are  oooatderlag  war  as  an  underairabla 
but  nevertlMlaaa  poealbta  altaruativa  to  a 
peaeefUl  aoluUoa  praciaaly  because  wa  ara 
raaaonably  aura  that  we  could  win  a  war 
agalnat  Rusau. 

•  •  •  •  • 
Let  tu  picture  the  cheapest  victory  Imag- 

InAble  Let  us  tmagme  that  we  could  be  tuf- 
flelenUy  MachlavelllAn  to  gel  the  war  started 
In  our  cwn  way  and  at  a  time  of  our  own 
chooalng.  Let  ua  aaaume  that  we  cculd 
looae  atomic  and  bacteriological  destruction 
upon  the  Soviet  Union  without  Bus:»lan  re- 
talUtlon  upon  the  United  Stataa.  The  flrat 
thing  tha  Runlans  would  do  would  be  to  oc- 
cupy all  of  Europe  up  to  the  Atlantic  aea- 
board.  There  would  be  nothing  to  atop  them. 
In  the  same  way  the  Rusalaiu  would  occupy 
large  paru  of  northern  China  and  all  of 
Korea  In  order  for  ua  to  force  a  Rusalan 
aurrer.der.  we  should  then  have  to  pulverize 
not  only  tha  Kuaslan  centers  of  production 
but  the  cities  of  Europe  aa  well— we  ahould 
have  to  poison  not  only  Russian  crops  and 
reaervolra  but  the  cropa  and  water  supply  of 
Borope  and  the  Far  East.  And  then  let  ua  be 
optimistic  enough  to  Imagine  that  we  could 
force  a  Radian  surrender  without  a  coatly 
Invaalon  by  our  ground  forces  of  Europa, 
Africa,  and  Asia. 

What  would  be  the  result  of  this  cheapcat 
of  all  Imaginable  military  victories?  8j  far 
aa  western  Europe  la  concerned — and  rem- 
ember, it  is  western  Europe  that  we  ahould. 
In  the  first  Instance,  be  fighting  to  save— 
It  would  Immediately  be  overrun  and  plun- 
dered by  the  Red  army.  Next  It  would  be  re- 
duced by  lu  to  a  condition  of  ruin  far  woraa 
than  that  which  exUts  In  Germany  today. 
Its  cltlea  would  be  duat  and  rubble,  lu  cropa 
and  water  aupply  poisoned,  tu  population 
decimated  and  Infected  with  hitherto  un- 
heard-of peatUence.  The  aame  thing  would 
be  true  of  moat  of  Ruaala  and  large  parta  of 
China  and  tha  Far  East. 

Can  you  plcttire  the  Weatern  Hemlaphere 
as  an  island  of  prosperity  In  such  a  world? 
Can  you  picture  what  it  would  mean  to  try  to 
rebiaidauch  a  world?  Can  you  imagine  what 
It  would  involve  to  occupy  and  police  tha 
Soviet  Union?  Can  you  envlaaga  what  it 
would  be  Ilka  to  ba  a  member  of  tha  all- 
conquering  American  maaur  race? 

•  •  •  •  • 
What.  then.  Is  the  aJternativtf 
Ovtataly  tha  atlemative  la  not  to  fold 

ow  bohdi  and  do  Mlbing.   Nor  te  t^n  nttaf. 
nativfl  a  poiiey  of  epoMeeieoi.    >  nf 

ihaee  aaiwne  wauld  biOMi  aa  «n  le 

aeeeplanee  itt  a  fktvlat  or  Ommbwii  |. 

BOiod  wwrid,  or  else  a  war  of  doMin.u.  .♦»«. 
I  In  iwoswino  10  prtMTve  our 
•e  el  •  tlOM  of  IMfTli'g  MmobIm. 
Tbe  alieraaiive  Ibai  I  m*  Ig  aa  owafeeo* 
^9m  ourjMrt  to  ibo  tmt  MtHro  of  Um 
preeMi  worig  wmi    »  Jill^iiaig|  of  our 


toward 
laaderablp. 


whMi  aould  urn 

the  aulclda 

It  li  BOW  rtHhtng  uiulcr  our 


I  submit  that  a  partial  basis  for  a  ^jat  and 
bonorabie  peaoe  was  laid  down  in  the  At- 
laatle  Obartee  and  rssiii  lusd  in  tha  United 
llatloos  Deelaration  of  January  IMS.  Ruaala. 
Oraat  Britain,  and  tba  Unltad  Butes  algned 
this  declaration,  along  with  all  tbe  otlier  na- 


tions then  fighting  tbe  Asia.  Amoi^  other 
tblnga,  the  algnatorlaa  renounced  territorial 
annexatlona  and  any  territorial  changes 
which  did  not  conform  to  the  freely  ex- 
preased  wtabea  of  tbe  peoples  jooooernad.  I 
submit  that  these  pledgee  were  abrogated  at 
Tehran  and  Yalta,  when  the  Weatern  Puwera 
purchaaed  Ruaatan  help  in  tha  war  against 
Japan  by  agreeing  to  Soviet  annexation  of 
territory  in  Europe  and  Asia  and  to  the  divi- 
sion of  tha  world  Into  apheraa  of  lnfiuenc(> 
At  the  time,  becauae  we  did  not  know  how 
near  Japan  was  to  the  end  of  Ita  rope,  this 
aeemad  necaaaary  In  order  to  win  the  war— 
or  to  save  Uvea  and  win  tlie  war  more  quickly. 
Mr.  Rooaevelt  had  been  told,  when  he  went 
to  Yalta,  that  rn  Invasion  of  the  Japanese 
home  Islands  would  coat  over  half  a  million 
American  casualties. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Let  me  make  myself  perfectly  clear.  I  am 
not  In  the  least  Interested  In  defending 
against  false  or  exaggerated  charges  those 
masters  of  distortion  and  prevarication  who 
sit  In  the  Kremlin.  But  I  am  concerned  with 
the  fact  that  we  are  beclouding  our  own 
Judgment  and  reason  by  attributing  all  our 
troubles  to  the  Soviet  Union.  I  am  con- 
cerned with  the  fact  that,  because  we  blame 
Moscow  for  everything  that  has  gone  wrong. 
we  prevent  ourselves  from  seeing  the  truth, 
at  a  time  when  only  a  clear  recognition  of 
the  truth  can  save  us  from  disaster. 

«  •  •  •  • 

Before  I  go  on  to  suggest  a  different  analy- 
sis of  the  world  problem  and  a  different  ap- 
proach to  Its  solution,  let  me  summarize  the 
case  against  our  present  policy  as  I  have 
atated  It  thus  far. 

1.  Our  present  policy  rests  upon  the  belief, 
clearly  stated  by  the  President,  that  the 
Soviet  Union  alone  has  caused  and  Is  caus- 
ing the  world  crisis.  This  belief  Is  but- 
tressed by  four  charges;  (a)  That  Russia 
alone  has  refused  to  cooperate  In  and  has 
actively  sought  to  prevent  the  making  of  a 
Just  peace:  (b)  that  Russia  alone  has  vio- 
lated agreements  which,  though  Imperfect, 
could  have  created  the  basis  for  a  Just  peace: 
(c)  that  Russia  alone  has  obstructed  the 
work  of  the  United  Nations;  and  (dt  that 
Soviet  destruction  of  the  independence  and 
democratic  character  of  the  easiern  Euro- 
pean nations  and  Soviet  intentions  to  carry 
out  the  same^ruthless  design  In  Western 
Europe  are  the  causes  of  the  present  threat 
to  world  peace. 

2.  Starting  from  this  analysis,  our  present 
policy  pursues  the  single  negative  nlm  of 
stopping  Ruaala.  which  we  at  llrst  tried  to 
achieve  with  dollars  and  bluff  and  are  now 
preparing  to  acconpllsh,  If  necessary,  with 
our  own  military  force. 

3.  Our  present  leaders  are  reasonably  aurc 
that  we  t-DUld  win  n  war  with  Ruaala.  If 
the  Issue  la  not  too  long  pnatponed  They, 
therefore,  consider  that  war— though  unde- 
Mirable^ia  e  possible  lNst>reeort  alternative 
to  a  peaeeful  solution, 

I  have  ee  far  eubmltted  two  major  points 
for  your  eoMlderatlon : 

t  That  if  we  flgltt  Nuaaln  wa  ahall  prnb* 
ably  win:  that  wa  ahsll  thus  prevent  a 
RuMian-doMtiMMod  woTld  oAd  ourtfleae 
aehiavs  world  domtBaHom  but  tiMI.  to  orior 

to  dafaai  Nuasls,  we  ahsll  nrat  bare  to  iMBd 
w»*iarn  lurope  over  to  Rusalan  aeeupattoo 
and  then  deeiroy  it  ouraelva«,  that  even  tbe 
ebeapest  vletory  ImagUtabIa  in  an  atomle 
and  baetertologleal  war  would  merely  leave 
ua  '-!"r-;)hant  among  tite  ruins  of  Weatern 
ci  II,  facing  an  impossible  task  of  re- 

oousirucuon  and  tiie  oonsequent  ruin  of 
our  ewR  BMral  etaaraetar  and  physical  wall- 
being 

3.  I  have  called  your  attention  to  certain 
facu  of  hUtory  which,  to  me  at  least,  aug- 
geat  that  the  basic  analysU  upon  which  our 
policy  reata  la  over-almpUfled  and  In  part 
incorrect.     Without   In   any   way   Juatlfylng 


what  the  Russians  have  done,  I  have  tried 
to  ahow  that  It  waa  not  Ruaala  alone  which 
destroyed  the  baala  for  a  Jiut  peace:  that 
the  Inter-Allled  agreements  reached  would 
not— even  If  they  had  been  kept— have  fur- 
nished the  iMisis  for  a  Just  peaoe;  that  R\u- 
sla  was  not  the  only  nation  which  violated 
them,  nor  the  only  nation  which  under- 
mined the  United  Nations:  that  It  Is  only 
partly  true  to  aay  that  Ruaala  has  destroyed 
the  lndfi>endence  and  democrirtlc  character 
of  a  whoie  serlee  of  nations:  and  finally,  that 
neither  the  precise  nature  of  the  apparent 
Rucsl.tn  design  up<^n  western  Europe  nor 
Its  origin  la  cienr  teyond  perndventure  of 
doubt. 

That  ia  the  case  I  have  tried  to  make  so  far. 
I  should  now  llkr  to  aubmlt  to  you  that, 
whatever  the  wrongs  committed  by  the 
Soviet  Union  and  whatever  the  true  motiva- 
tion and  present  purpose  of  Russian  policy, 
the  world  crisis  and  the  present  threat  to 
world  peace  are  caused  by  four  major  factors, 
tliree  of  which  have  nothing  whatsoever  to 
do  with  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  first  factor,  as  I  see  It,  Is  that  we  are 
in  a  technological  revolution,  at  least  as  far- 
reaching  in  Its  implications  upon  human 
society  as  the  industrial  revolution  of  the 
late  eighteenth  century.  This  technological 
revolution  lias  shrunk  a  world  formerly 
divided  by  oceans,  mountains,  and  deserts 
into  one  world — one  little  world — in  which 
there  can  be  neither  peace  nor  prosperity 
for  any  people  unless  there  is  peace  and 
prosperity  for  all  peoples.  The  technological 
revolution  has  also  vastly  increased  the 
problem  of  feeding  the  world's  populat^n, 
because  It  has  greatly  prolonged  human  life, 
eliminated  to  some  extent  the  occasional 
mass  slaughter  by  pestilence,  and  has  in 
general  decreased  the  death  rate  far  mere 
rapidly  in  the  world's  backward  areas  than 
higher  living  standards  have  so  far  reduced 
the  birth  rate.  Finally,  the  technological 
revolution  has  made  war  between  nations 
into  a  threat  of  genocide. 

The  second  great  factor  Is  that  we  are  liv- 
ing In  a  socio-economic  revolution,  acceler- 
ated and  sharpened  by  the  destruction 
wrought  by  two  great  wars.  The  whole  East- 
ern Hemisphere  is  suffering  from  shortages. 
Its  machinery  of  production  has  been  worn 
out  or  destroyed,  Its  raw  materials  depleted. 
Its  populations  exhausted.  Its  managerial 
power-groups  dispersed  or  dlaposacssed.  The 
middle-class  structure  of  Europe  has  been 
undermined  by  a  series  of  expropriations,  by 
the  depreciation  of  cuiTencles  and  by  almost 
totally  inhibited  formation  of  new  private 
capital.  Similarly,  the  colonial  and  feudal 
atructure  of  aoclety  In  the  world  a  backward 
areaa.  and  eapeclally  the  traditional  struc- 
ture of  Asia  Is  tottering.  Colonial  empires 
are  in  the  prnre«n  of  llquldatKm.  giving  rise 
to  new  problems  for  both  the  peoples 
emerging  Intn  freedom  and  the  peoples  whose 
living  stsndsrds  were  In  the  past  supported 
by  oolnnlal  fxploiiniioti  In  other  worde,  a 
large  part  of  the  world  is  In  a  state  of  funda* 
mental  snd  fHr*reschini  alUMfe. 

Ihe  third  faeior  In  tba  eurren*  ""•''-  Is 
thHi  an  Moelerated  iirooen  of  ai  n 

among  tbe  great   powers  has  fummi   ihe 

mi^tMi^'m      ^llllavu        tutltltflal        mmM      aaAMAMSlA 


WOrMV  nllltary,  polliiesi,  aBd  MOMUlle 
power  to  bee— I  aoMentratad  to  ouly  two 
polee  or  wf$ffBm§r   the  toelet  vmoR  and 

the  United  0«airs  This  has  deetroyed  the 
only  meohaitiam  fi»r  preserving  peace  whiob 
the  world  has  a»«r  known—the  mechanism 
of  preventing  srmed  conflict  through  a  pre- 
carious balance  of  power.  In  tha  hiatory  of 
the  world  we  have  had  peaoe  only  so  long 
as  sn  ever-sbifttng  alinemant  of  sovereign 
natlon-atatea  could  keep  any  one  nation  or 
group  of  natlona  from  acquiring  a  prepon- 
derance of  power  sufflcient  to  let  It  believe 
ttiat  it  could  safely  reaort  to  a  trial  of  naked 
force.  A  balance  of  power  la,  in  the  long 
run,  Imposalble  without  room  for  maneuver 


among  tbe  nation-states  There  can  be  no- 
room  for  maneuver  when  {Mwer  la  polartaed 
in  only  two  natlon-autaa.  There  la  then 
room  only  for  an  armament  race  between 
tbe  two  rival  powers.  This  menna  that  we 
have  come  to  the  end  of  the  long  period  of 
international  anarchy— that  we  have  come  to 
the  end  of  that  part  of  human  hiatory  in 
which  men  could  live  within  nations  under 
law  while  nations  lived  among  each  otbtr 
in  a  atate  of  Jungle  anarchy 

Thoee.  ss  1  see  It,  are  the  three  primary 
causes  of  the  pi-esent  crisis  in  world  affairs. 
None  o{  them  haa  anything  whatever  to  do 
with  the  nature  or  intentions  of  the  Soviet 
Union.  We  should  be  in  a  world-wide  tech- 
nological, aoclal,  and  economic  revolution  U 
Marx  and  Lenin  had  never  lived  or  written 
We  ahould  be  living  In  a  awte  of  no  longer 
tolerable  International  anarchy  If  power  had 
become  concentrated  In  any  two  superpowers 
other  than   Russia  and  the  United  States. 

I  do  not  for  one  moment  deny  that  there 
Is  a  fourth  and  very  lmp>ortant  cause  of  the 
present  world  crisis.  The  Soviet  Union  has 
without  doubt  been  cynically  fishing  in  trou- 
bled waters.  It  has  exploHed  the  world-wide 
socio-economic  revolution  In  order  to  propa- 
gate the  Communist  ideology.  It  has  ex- 
ploited the  existence  of  international  anarchy 
among  the  sovereign  nation-states  in  order 
to  gain  every  possible  advantage  lor  itself 
The  Soviet  Union  has  obstructed  the  making 
of  a  Just  peace;  the  Soviet  Union  has  pur- 
sued a  ruthless  course  of  action;  the  Soviet 
Union  must  not  be  permitted  to  expand  its 
sphere  of  Influence  any  further. 

•  •  •  •  •  , 

Two  positive  Implicationa  flow  from  this 
critical  analysis  of  our  present  approach  to 
the  world  crisis.  Let  me  express  them  in 
terms  of  what  I  think  should  l>e  the  two 
broad  alms  of  our  foreign  policy.  As  I  see  it, 
these   should    be; 

First.  To  throw  our  great  moral  and  eco- 
nomic strength  behind  the  emerging  non- 
Commiuilst  progressive  movements  through- 
out the  world,  respecting  the  native  charac- 
teristics of  those  movements,  irrespective  of 
whether  or  not  they  conform  to  our  particu- 
lar prejudices  and  predellctlona. 

Second.  To  throw  the  full  weight  of  our 
military  and  economic  resources  behind  a 
United  Nations  which  we  openly  declare  our 
intention  of  building  Into  a  world  govern- 
ment. 

If  these  were  our  positive  aln» — and.  if  we 
pursued  them  with  Intelligence  and  deter- 
mination— a  large  part  of  our  present  limited 
and  negative  objective  would  automatically 
be  realized.  We  ahould  then  have  drawn  to 
our  aide  those  exlatlng  forcea  which  can  and 
will,  it  aupported.  atop  communism  and 
which  can  and  will  achieve  one  world.  We 
should,  in  other  words,  achieve  tbe  stopning 
(if  communism  as  a  by-produce  of  a  positive 
policy, 

I  realise  ttiat  ttieee  things  eannot  be  a«« 
oempliehed  overolghi,  in  tbe  BMaMtliBe, 
there  reflMtlne  tbe  immediate  pf'-»-<--i  {Mieed 
by  tbe  preeant  tigriieive  attitu'  Man 

of  tbs  govt-'  T"  ■  "  ti  *  «rr  WF  1..  deal 
wiUi  It,  pr  pment  of  a  new 

and  ooha<ruiiive  piiiKjr/ 

first,  Ws  esn  darlara  ourM-lv**  Whila  It 
it  true  Ibot  we  ii>tiii'<t  rivfi  "»  our 

Bide  tba  progresaiva  f'>rnM <i  nor 

make  tbe  United  Nations  into  an  edeetlfo 
world  government,  we  aen  ovemlgbt  Biabe  up 
our  niliida  liist  this  la  witst  ws  want  to  do 
Tbe  mare  declaration  of  such  s  chsngs  in  our 
outlook  and  poliey  oould  profoundly  and 
dramatically  affeot  the  present  somber  world 
picture.  Secretary  Marsbsll's  courageous 
pronouncenrtent  of  laat  June  bad  an  almost 
miraculous  effect  upon  the  tired,  discouraged, 
and  frightened  peoples  of  Europe — even 
though  they  well  know  that  tiiere  cotUd  stlU 
t>e  many  a  slip  between  promise  and  ftiUlll- 
ment. 
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We  can  make  haih  at  tb«  Kr 

k«o  ftaniHT  bopM,     In  iCwt.  theM  two 

w«  oiM  uid  tlM  im^    tht  h<]p«  that 

fnH  to  Bnifi^»«>  o«r  nelal  and  aco- 

bMttfe  hen  at  hooia    and  tb«  hofM 

w«  ihaU  fall  to  cmnj  through,  over 

f«t*  yean,  our  avowed  tnlentlon  to  hdp 

raat   of   tha   world   get   bark   upon    Ita 

To  BuUe  hash  at  ihaaa  bopca  will  ra- 

only  determination  but  far  mc/a 

plitnun   than   wa   ara    now   doing 

at   bMMh  WDfaCher   with   conatderable 

and  aacriflce  on  tha  part  «t 

_  la  every  walk  of  life. 

We  can   stop   the  armamant  taea. 

cut  into  tha  increaalngly  dangeroua 

circle  of  preparation  for  war  in  which 

krrlat  Onion  and  tha  United  Statea  are 

•ngaged.      We  can  do  thia  only  if 

_„  oanaleaa  to  realtta  that  the  threat 

Item  Europe-  and  ria  waatera  Europe 

.  own  security— la  not  primarily  a  mlll- 

trrat  and  cannot  be  met   by  military 

that  It  la  eaaentlally  a  moral  and  pollt- 

ihreat  which  muat  ba  met  by  moral  and 

leal  means. 

,  ^t.  then  ahould  wa  do  about  the  Preal- 

11  'a  lataat  propoaala  tor  UMT  and  selectlva 
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woold  be  trreaponslbie  and  futUe  to  try 
p  tba  aiwaimnT  race  by  oppoalnc  tha 
le  naaauraa  of  preparedneaa  which  our 
haa  demanded.  To  do  that  at  thla 
jnt  and  without  bringing  about  a  corn- 
change  of  policy  would  merely  discredit 
Swindling  authority  of  our  Ooveniment 
kHua  an  open  inrltation  to  further 
.  ■Tfaalon. 

can  and  must  stop  the  armament  race 
l  elating  that  our  Government  revise  Ita 
analysla  of  tha  world  crials— that  It 
iop  and   proclaim  a  new  foreign  policy 
a  rarreepoiMttnc  OoBMatlc  policy  which 
truly   banMM  o«r  fraat   human    and 
rasoarcaa  to  tha  peaceable  building 
world.     Unleaa  wa  can  do   thla.  we 
very  ahortly   ba  apandlnf  aometblng 
.000  a  year  on  our  Military 
ita.    Wa  ara  apamtinc  ovar  bali 
amount  already.    Surely  It  mua*  ba  plain 
,  even  with  without  a  reduction  of  UMa. 

_^..  d  M  pwwMi   of    our   Da> 

budfaroa  armaaMBt  and  at  tha  SMaa 
•actively  help  tha  world  to  raeovar.    U 
this,  wa  abaU  ba  on  our  way  to 
•  piiitenB  9UU.    On  tha  other 

■hat   It  would   mean   If— Inataad  fl< 
•lO.OOOjOOO.uOO  to  uitproduetiea  aroM* 
\%—w  tiMmId  add  half  that  amount  to 
MM  generous  reoovary  pro- 
alinad  at  halptac  tha  proffrcaatTa  forcaa 
tha  world.    Thin*  what  it  would 
IB  the  way  of  raatortng  world  stability 
oi  dMlMt"t  our  military  budgat— 
»era  to  d(MM»  tnt  tttoftry  progrMn  at 
half  the  coat  to  otir  taxpayers. 
ever  there  was  a  moment  which  ahould 
together  all  parties,  all  candtdataa.  and 
cltlaena  in  a  common  effort.  It  >a  thlc 

t  In  our  hlatory.  for  at  thla  moment 

akma  bold  the  power  to  turn  the  world 
atildda  toward  unity  and  peace, 
atrangtb  in  tha  paat  haa  Sowed  from 
itlve  ccurage  and  a  native  wladom  of  n 
future.    Our  power  of  attraction  ha.i 
Iran   our    nattiral   alBnlty   with    alt 
•varywhera  aeeklng  change  for  th« 
Racently  fear  of  ahama  and  a  nawly 
affinity  for  tha  atataa  <iuo  have  all 
drained  that  rcaervolr  of  good  will  of 
Wendell  Wlllkia  wrote  before  he  dlad. 
us  halt  and  about  face  beton  It  la  too 
Let    us    refill    tha    reservoir    of    our 
at  lU  ancient  sources.     Let  us  re- 
courage  and  common  sansa  and  the 
ot  a  future  fit  for  man. 
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Charles  Laceill«  Giffonl 


MEMORIAL  ADDRESS 
or 


.^       HON.  JOSEPH  W  MARTIN.  JR. 


or  M 
CT  THE  HOOSB  OF  RlPiaBENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  17.  1948 

On  tha  life,  character,  and  public  iervlce  of 
■on.  CHAaiKs  LAcxru.z  GxrroaD.  late  a 
Itopraaentatlve  from  tha  8Uta  of  llaaaa- 
chuaetta 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  llMsmchusetts.  Mr 
Speaker,  there  ooOMd  a  strange  tug  of 
emotion  and  deep  sorrow  to  my  heart 
when  memory  turns  back  to  the  experi- 
ences I  had  with  CHARLI3  L.  Citfcrd.  my 
friend  and  colleague  from  Ma.ssachasetts. 
who  Fa*is«d  from  this  temporal  body  on 
last  August  23,  after  a  long  and  dstln- 
gul.shed  career. 

Those  jf  us  who  knew  Ch-milk  Girroao 
Intimately  loved  him  best.  There  was. 
there  Is.  no  finer  man  who  ever  walked 
across  the  threshold  of  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States,  or  cast  a  vote  for  the 
principles  for  which  he  and  all  true 
Americans  stand. 

Charlie  GirroRD  wa«  a  Republican,  but 
he  was  not  a  bitter  partisan,  and  he  had 
as  many  friends  on  the  Democratic  side 
of  the  aisle  that  divlde-s  us  as  he  had  on 
the  Republican  side.  All  who  knew  him, 
when  they  learned  of  his  death,  rose  up 
to  call  him  blessed. 

I  was  particularly  fortunate.  I  believe. 
to  have  been  thrown  closely  to  him  all  the 
days  of  his  adult  life.  A  RepresentaUve 
of  the  Ninth  Ma«^«achusett4i  District,  he 
came  from  Cotult.  Barnstable  County. 
Mass..  where  he  was  educated  in  the 
public  schools  and  taught  school  and 
became  a  butliMMman.  He  was  elected 
to  the  MaMMlMMtts  House  of  Repre- 
lenutlves  in  1913.  scrvUig  unUl  bd  wa« 
elected  to  the  MassachusetU  8tat«  Sen- 
ate in  1914.  He  remained  there  until 
1919.  I  knew  him  at  that  time,  for  I 
was  forttmatc  also  to  be  serving  in  those 
two  bodlM  in  thd  HUne  period  in  which 
he  served  our  CoBUMon wealth  so  well. 

Charlie  was  elected  to  the  Sixty-sev- 
enth Conffdw  In  1921  and  was  reelected 
to  every  aoeeeeding  Congress. 

Always,  and  I  can  say  it  with  the 
greatest  sincerity,  he  was  kindly, 
thoughtful,  helpful.  He  has  been  and 
will  be  sorely  missed  by  every  Member  of 
the  Massachusetts  delegation  and  by  the 
tens  of  thoasands  of  friends  and  ac- 
quaintances whom  he  knew  and  served 
so  long  in  Congress. 

When  we  think  of  Charui  GirroRD  to- 
day, in  memory  of  the  years  we  worked 
and  lauehed  and  lived  with  him  here,  we 
remember  axain  that: 

Death  Is  only  a  quiet  door, 

Set  In  a  garden  wall: 
On  gentle  hingea  It  gives,  at  dtisk 

VThen  the  thrushes  call. 

Along  the  lintel  are  green  leavaa. 

Beyond  tha  Ught  Ilea  still; 
Very  wUllng  and  weary  faet 

Oo  over  that  sill. 

There  la  nothing  to  trouble  any  heart. 

Nothing  to  hurt  at  all 
D.-'sth  la  only  a  quiet  door, 

In  an  old  garden  wall. 


Great  Britaia  Is  the  .\rch-Conspirah)f 
A<ainst  the  World  Peace 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ARTHUR  G.  KLEIN 

or  MKW  TOSK 

D«  THE  HOITSE  OP  REPRESENTATIV» 

Monday.  May  24.  1948 

Mr  KLEIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  re- 
ferred before  to  the  unrogl.«;tered  propa- 
ganda activities  of  one  Benjamin  Fre«'d- 
man.  of  New  York,  who  is  one  of  the 
spiders  in  a  vast  international  network 
of  Arabian  intrigue  and  propaganda. 

Mr.  FYeedman  has  been  an  unwillng 
witness  under  cro?s-examinatlon  in  a 
New  York  magistrates  court  for  over  3 
weeks,  and  his  testimony  is  more  i.nd 
more  exposing  the  shabby  role  played  by 
Great  Britain  against  her  wartime  ally. 
the  United  States. 

JtTSnCl   DKPARTMKNT    SPOfTJfS  HTTISTlOATlOIt 

I  am  happy  to  be  able  to  .say  that  the 
Department  of  Justice  has  shown  great 
intere.st  in  the  testimony  given  by  Pread- 
man.  During  previous  inve-'^t!  gat  ions 
Preedman  denied  any  act  of  his  requir- 
ing registration  the  McCormack-Voorhls 
foreign  agents  laws;  now  under  oath.  In 
open  court,  he  is  admitting  to  artlvlties 
and  to  expenditures  and  to  commi.»s:ons 
which  clearly  bring  him  und^r  the  pro- 
visions of  those  acts. 

I  do  not  want  to  make  any  prophecies; 
but  I  feel  sure  that  l>ofore  he  l.*-  dis- 
missed from  the  stand  that  the  dis- 
closures made  will  caase  red  faces  at 
the  minimum,  in  the  British  Foreign  Of- 
fice, in  our  Department  of  State,  and 
in  other  exalted  quarters,  such  as  this 
Hoasc.  and  the  Wa.^ihlngton  ofQce  of  the 
Arabian  American  OLl  Co.;  and  Rt  lu 
worst  it  may  prove  a  major  incidcrt  In 
the  cold  war  of  the  Brlti.<h  against  the 
United  Slates. 

Under  leave.  I  am  In.^rrtlng  two  state- 
ments. One  is  a  column  by  the  widely 
known  journalist,  Edgar  Ansel  Mower,  as 
originally  published  In  the  New  York 
Post:  the  other  Is  a  copy  of  a  telegram 
sent  to  the  President  by  Herman  Hoff- 
man and  James  H.  Sheldon  of  the  Anti- 
Nazi  League  of  New  York.  , 

When  the  full  Preedman  story  i.s  told 
it  will  be  seen  that  both  plots  dov>>tail, 
and  that  both  are  products  of  the  schem- 
ing British  imperialists — one  in  the 
Arabian  Peninsula,  one  in  the  United 
States, 
vimaa  aim  to  ittlk  midolb  east  thsi;  pcrrrr 

KING  ASOtnjJlH 

(By  Edgar  Ansel  Mowrer) 

Here  is  the  real  explanation  of  Britain's 
current  plot  against  Palestine,  the  reasons  for 
which  have  mystified  the  entire  wor'.d.  I 
cannot  dlacloae  the  Identity  of  my  Inform- 
ant— but  here  are   the  facts. 

The  world  has  not  been  able  to  understand 
Britain's  secret  motives  In  disarming  th'?  Jews 
whUe  arming  the  Transjordsnla  Arabs;  the 
motives  for  permitting  British  offlcera  to  ac- 
company the  Transjordanian  Invaders  while 
Britain  was  sabotaging  the  United  States 
eleventh  hour  pliin  for  a  trusteeship  over 
the  holy  places.  Why.  people  ask.  should  his 
Majesty's  government  stoop  to  a  final  of- 
iTa  against  Its  Jewish  wards  just  when 
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Britain  was  withdrawing  from  Palestine  al- 
together? 

Here  are  the  answers; 

Britain  does  not  expect  to  stay  out  of 
Palestine,  at  least  not  out  of  all  Palestine. 
Britain  expects  to  sfay  out  of  the  state  of 
Israel.  But  Brltalrf  Is  very  much  In  Trans- 
Jordanla— and  expects  to  remain  there. 

Traiujordanla  can.  however,  serve  Britain 
adequately  only  If  It  can  be  enlarged  In  a  cer- 
tam  way.  The  frontiers  of  partition  drawn 
by  the  UN  Commission  do  not  satisfy 
Britain's  ambitions  for  King  Abdullah. 

These  frontiers  leave  to  the  Palestinian 
Araijs  northwest  Galilee  along  the  Lebanon 
border — which  British  plans  do  not  require 
Abdullah  to  possess.  Tet  to  permit  north- 
west Galilee  to  go  to  the  state  of  Lebanon 
would  alarm  unduly  the  Christian  half  of  the 
Lebanese.  Therefore,  the  Jews  can  be  per- 
mitted to  acquire  northwestern  Galilee. 

In  exchange.  Abdullah  must  obtain  most 
of  the  Negeb.  that  wed?e-llke  portion  of 
Palestine  that  extends  from  the  Mediter- 
ranean down  to  the  Red  Sea.  This  would 
make  Transjordanla  the  only  country  In  the 
Middle  East  except  Egypt  that  fronts  on  both 
the  Mediterranean  and  the  Red  Seas.  A  rail- 
way line  connecting  a  Mediterranean  port. 
perhapa  Gaza  or  a  place  farther  west,  with 
Aqaba  on  the  Red  Sea.  would  parallel  the 
Suez  Canal.  Thereby  Britain,  forced  out  of 
Egypt,  could  both  defend  and  control  the 
Suez  Canal  from  the  eastern  side. 

For  this  reason  the  Jews  must  be  forced  to 
yield  the  coveted  portion  of  the  Negcb  which 
the  UN  commlslson  bestowed  upon  them. 
This  they  would  never  do  voluntarily. 
Therefore  It  must  be  captured  by  Abdullah's 
BrltUh-armed  and  Brltlsh-ofacered  Arab 
Legion.  At  this  point  the  Jews  could,  tha 
British  believe,  be  compelled  to  give  up  the 
Negeb  In  exchange  for  western  Galilee. 

But  this  Is  not  all  of  Britain's  plans.  Ab- 
dullah's present  kingdom  Is,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  a  narrow  strip  along  the  river 
Jordan,  a  desert  waste  Its  capital.  Amman, 
is  a  Bedouin  village.  The  British  are  plan- 
ning to  let  him  (Abdullah)  take  over  a  new 
and    splendid    capital,    namely,    Jertualem 

ItMlf. 

If  Abdullah  can  seize  the  Holy  City,  taxe 
over  the  Arab  areas  of  central  Palestine,  add 
the  Negeb.  link  up  a  port  on  the  Mediter- 
ranean with  Aqaba  on  the  Red  Sea,  then  his 
country  will  be  ona  of  the  moat  important 
in  the  entire  area.  Arab  Transjordanla  and 
not  Jewish  Israel  will  become  the  rsdlatlng 
center  of  occidental  Influence  In  the  Middle 
Cast. 

Occidental   influence  would  mean  BrltUh 

Influence. 

This  joint  British-Arab  dream  can  be 
brought  about  only  subject  to  three  condi- 
tions : 

1.  There  must  be  no  trusteeahip  that  will 
let  American  and  French  forces  back  Into 
the  area.  More  lmp>orUnt,  there  must  be  no 
International  trtosteeshlp  over  the  holy 
places,  for  otherwise  Abdullah  could  not  make 
Jerusalem  Into  his  capiul  city. 

2.  Abdullah's  armies  must  be  strong 
enough  to  wrest  Jerusalem  from  the  Jewish 
Haganah  This  they  can  best  accorapllth 
under  British  leadership.  Therefore  the  Brit- 
ish commander  and  the  British  ofBcers  must 
remain  with  the  Arab  Legion  unless  and  until 
the   United   Natlorj  makes  this   Impossible. 

Finally,  Haganah  must  be  defeated  quickly 
or  It  cannot  be  defeated  at  all.  Once  ports 
of  Israel  are  open  to  the  free  Influx  of  Jewish 
volunteers  and  Jewish  war  materiel,  Ha- 
ganah will  quickly  become  unbeatable. 
Therefore  Abdullah  must  Uke  what  he  covets 
now— or  never. 

To  make  sure  that  Abdullah  would  take 
all  the  quick  tricks,  his  troops  were  brought 
into  Palestine  In  advance — by  the  British. 
The  Palestinian  Arabs  who  might  help  him 
were  armed  In  advance — by  the  British.  And 
the  Jews  who  are  now  opposing  him  were  dis- 
armed In  advance— by  the  British. 


Hon.  Hamt  8.  TttntAW. 

President  of  the  United  Statea. 
THe  White  House. 

Washington  D.  C: 
The  Integrity  and  prestige  of  our  Govern- 
ment Is  directly  Involved  in  the  abject  fail- 
ure of  the  United  Nations  to  follow  the  re-:- 
ommendatlon  of  our  delegate,  Senator  Aus- 
tin, that  sanctions  be  imposed  against  the 
Arabian  Government  If  they  refuse  to  stop 
their  willful  Invasion  of  the  Holy  Land. 
Since  England  can,  under  existing  treaties, 
control  the  movement  of  the  principal  Ara- 
bian army  Involved,  that  of  Transjordan, 
and  since  England  and  China  have  been 
large  beneficiaries  of  our  Government  to  the 
e."Vent  of  billions  of  our  funds,  we  earnestly 
u.'-ge  that  America  Impose  her  own  sanctions 
by  stopping  further  allotments  from  our 
European-aid  funds  to  England,  China,  a  ad 
any  other  of  the  United  Nations  which  le- 
fuse  to  heed  the  call  of  humanity  and  jus- 
tice. This  presents  a  great  opportunity  'or 
our  country  to  take  the  first  decisive  step  to 
stop  the  needless  slaughter  of  a  people  and 
put  an  end  to  military  aggression  against  (he 
new  state  which  you  have  so  justly  and  sig- 
nally recognized.  We  also  respectfully  sug- 
gest that  you  act  at  once  on  the  request  to 
compel  the  resignation  of  Loy  W  Henderson, 
particularly  In  view  of  sworn  testimony  con- 
cerning his  relationships  with  pro-Aiab 
agents  and  propagandists  as  elicited  during 
the  past  10  days  In  New  York  City  Magls- 
trates  Court,  and  In  view  of  his  refusal  to 
explain  or  Justify  these  connections  or  to 
accept  an  Invitation  to  attend  a  bearing  for 
that  purpose. 

NoN-SrCTARlAN  ANTI-NaZI  LZACUk, 
HiSlMAN    HorFMAN. 

Chairman,  Board  of  Direetore. 
JAMXS  H.  SnrLDON. 

Admmisfraflve  Chairman. 

ATToamrr  crNtnAL  calls  crriziNSHip  wtted 

STATES     PEEKACX 

It  Is  well  to  bear  In  mind,  as  we  con- 
sider the.se  Briti.'^h  conspiracies,  and  the 
outrage  to  American  citizen-ihlp  in  the 
seizure  of  American  citizens  by  Lebanon, 
what  the  Attorney  General,  the  Honor- 
able Tom  C.  Clark,  said  just  the  other 
day  about  American  citizenship,  and  I 
am  going  to  quite  just  a  few  paragraphs 
from  his  Citizenship  Day  epccch  of 
May  18. 

It  U  with  genuine  pleaattre  that  I  have 
the  opptirtunlty  to  participate  In  the  Third 
National  Conference  on  Citizenship.  I  shall 
always  cherish  the  privilege  of  being  present 
at  the  birth  of  this  conference  In  PliUa- 
delphla  3  year-  ago,  and  of  being  Invited 
again  1  year  later  to  Join  you  In  the  se<»nd 
annlveraary  In  Boston. 

I  wish  every  American  could  have  oeen 
here  and  witnessed  the  Inspiring  massliig  of 
the  colors  by  these  beautiful  young  women. 
It  brings  forcibly  home  to  us  the  significance 
of  this  meeting.  As  President  Truman  so 
aptly  said  In  his  greetings  to  the  deleijatee 
at  the  opening  session  yesterday— This  U  'a 
conference  so  timely  and  so  important." 
And  what  could  be  more  Important  than  an 
assembly  of  Americans  dedicated  to  the 
building  of  a  better  America  and  a  tetter 
world. 

The  Apostle  Paul,  on  the  occasion  of  his 
arrest  during  a  riot  In  Jerusalem,  drev/  the 
attention  of  his  captors  when  he  proudly 
exclaimed :  "I  am  a  man — of  Tarsus — a  citi- 
zen of  no  mean  city  and  demand  ix>  be 
heard." 

Two  thousand  years  later,  in  this  y<ar  of 
1948.  a  friend  traveling  abroad  was  standing 
In  line  for  customs  Inspection.  He  heard 
the  inspector  in  cllpF>ed  tone  aak  the  man 
ahead.  "Subject  of  what  country?" 

The  man  to  whom  the  question  wr.i  ad- 
dressed exclaimed,  "Subject  of  no  country. 
I  am  a  citizen  of  the  United  States!' 


Many  of  us.  however,  have  been  in  the 
habit  of  taking  our  citizenship  ton  much 
for  granted,  especially  In  peacetime.  We 
seem  to  overlook  the  fact  that  United  States 
citizenship  Is  the  most  precious  asset  In  the 
world.  I  wish  that  you  could  know  of  the 
infinite  pains  that  we  In  the  Dspartment 
take  to  protect  the  rlghU  of  the  individual. 
Attorneys  spend  days  sometimes  to  make 
certain  that  Individual  freedom  is  preserved 
Of  course  this  work  does  not  make  the  head- 
lines— because  the  person  Involved  Is  more 
often  little  known.  But  to  us  there  Is  no 
common  man — citizenship  Is  the  peerage  in 
these  United  States. 

I  can  conceive  no  greater  Joy  than  being 
an  American  citizen,  but  I  can  also  conceive 
no  greater  duty.  EspecluUy  Is  the  latter 
brought  home  to  us  in  these  anxious  limes 
when  an  aching  world  Is  strviggling  to  find 
a  cure  for  lu  bafRlng  Ills. 

Through  the  a^es.  the  spirit  of  man  haa 
yearned  for  Individual  liberty:  but  ours  was 
the  first  nation  in  the  history  of  mankind 
to  buUd  a  way  of  life  on  equality,  opportu- 
nity. Justice  and  freedom  of  spirit. 

Yes,  it  Is  Immeasurably  more.  Our  herit- 
age Includes  the  things  that  mankind  haa 
longed  and  searched  for  since  the  dawn  of 
time.  Here  we  may  travel  freely,  speak  our 
thouchta,  worship  In  our  faiths,  select  cur 
vocations,  start  otir  business,  choose  our 
friends,  own  our  homes,  and  live  undisturbed 
under  the  law.  The  employee  of  today  may 
become  the  employer  of  tomorrow.  Ours  Is 
truly  the  land  of  equal  Justice  and  oppor- 
tunity for  all,  and  ours  Is  the  responsibility 
to  see  that  no  Iron  curtain  shall  shut  out 
justice  and  op]x>rtunity. 


Rajrmond  Smiley  Springer 

MEMORIAL  ADDRESS 
or 

HON.  JOSEPH  W.  MARTIN.  JR. 

or  MASsACHoarrrs 

IN  THE  HOUat  OF  REPRE8INTATIVE8 

Monday.  May  17.  1948 

On  the  life,  character,  and  public  service  of 
Hon.  Batmomo  Smilst  SpaiMoca,  lau  a 
Representative  from  the  State  of  llllnou 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  our  heart.s  are  saddened  acaln 
as  we  think  once  more  of  the  death  of 
Raymond  SMiLnr  Spexnow— "Ray" 
BpaiNcra  to  those  of  us  who  knew  him 
intimately.  He  passed  away  on  August 
28.  1947.  after  having  served  In  Congre» 
since  his  election  on  November  8. 1938. 

Rat  8PRINCIR  was  noted  for  his  party 
fealty  and  his  sterling  Americanism. 
Deeply  versed  in  the  history  and  litera- 
ture of  his  native  Indiana,  he  was  as 
much  at  home  in  conversation  with  a 
trained  economist  as  he  was  with  one  of 
the  plain  dirt  farmers  of  his  Indiana 
district. 

People  throughout  Indiana  and 
throughout  the  Nation  mourned  with  us 
at  news  of  his  death  and  thty  will  pay 
tribute  with  us  today  as  we  recall  the 
life  and  experience  of  this  fine  legislator. 

Ray  Springeh.  who  came  to  Congress 
from  Connersville.  Ind.,  was  bom  near 
Dunrelth  In  Rush  County.  Ind..  April  26. 
1882.  He  graduated  froxirgrade  and  high 
schools  there,  attended  Butler  University, 
in  Indianapolis,  and  graduated  from  the 
Indiana  Law  School  al  Indianapolis,  with 
an  LL.  B.  degree,  in  1904.  He  served  as 
judge  of  the  Thirty-seventh  judicial  cir- 
cuit of  Indiana  from  1916  through  1922. 
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New    Ybrk    Yonng    Republican    Supports 
Reci  irocal  Trade  Af  reemeots  Reaewal 


EKTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

rtON.  JACOB  K.  JAVITS 

or   W«W   Tl>«K 

Uf  tHe  house  op  RSPRBSKNTATIVBS 


ec<  inomic 
key  itooe 


Monday.  May  24.  1948 

.  AVrrS.     Mr    Speaker,    the   fol- 
reaolutlon  adopted  by  the  board 
of  the  New  York  Young  Re- 
Club  at  their  meeting  on  May 
.  represents  their  recognition  of 
position    of    the    United 
the  world  and  of  the  fact  that 
of  our  foreign  policy  is  our 
ectaomic  policy.    The  place  of  the 
redproal  trade  agreements  program  In 
hoFJes  of  the  whole  democratic  world 
and  for  resistance 
ide  of  eosmnunlsm.  or  any  other 
totalitarianism,    underlies    the 
this  program: 

an  expanding  flow  of  world  trade 
nlbftl  for  tlM  maintenance  of  America's 
hlga  sta  ndard  of  llTtng  and  for  tbc  contlnu- 
pur  pr«Mnt  pro*p*rity:  and 

ta*  gooda  and  MrviCM  n««<lwl  by 
Burofw  and  Asia  for  raeonatnxc- 
b*    nwllad    liiiiaiiltely    by 
OB  a  kMui  or  gift  baali  without  Amer- 
ica rece  ving  gooda  and  services  In  rettun: 
and 

Whertks  the  succsss  of  the  European  re- 

ircgrsm  hlagM  upon  tha  al»UUy  ot 

Booparauac  lirop—  eeHntrtai  to 

and  with  tlM  rmt 


Whereas  tba  BBODomlc  Cooperation  Act 
sijeciflcally  provklw  that  the  participating 
cjuntrles  ara  required  to  conclude  agree- 
ments to  redtice  barriers  to  trade;  and 

Whereas  since  lu  inception  14  years  ago 
the  reciprocal  trada-i«racmenu  program 
has  been  the  cornerstone  of  America  s  inter- 
national economic  policy,  proving  in  practice 
Its  underlying  principle  ol  multilateral  non- 
discriminatory trade  between  nations:  Now. 
therefore.  t>e  it 

tUaotvrd.  Tiiat  the  board  of  governors  of 
the  New  York  Young  Republican  Club  rec- 
ommends the  immediate  passege  of  legisla- 
tion extending  the  Reciprocal  Trade  Agree- 
mcnu  Act  in  lU  present  form  until  Jvme  12. 


TVA  New  JoknsonTple  Steam  Plant 


Patrick  Henry  Drewry 


MEMORIAL  ADDRESS 
or 

HON.  JOSEPH  W.  MARTIN,  JR. 

or  >IA«»ACHr»ETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  17.  194S 

On  the  life,  character,  and  public  service  of 
Hon  Patxick  Hiwxr  Dxrwar,  late  a  Rep- 
reeenUtive  from  the  Stale  of  Virginia 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Ma'sachuselts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  we  are  fortunate,  in  this  life,  for 
the  friends  we  make  and  the  influences 
that  play  upon  us  because  of  those  men. 
One  of  the  friends  I  am  prlvMlcd  to 
have  made  and  one  of  the  influenoea  that 
baa  helped  me  much  is  du°  to  the  life  of 
Patrick  Henry  Driwiy.  a  Democrat,  of 
Pftcrsburg.  Va..  who  passed  from  thla 
life  on  December  21,  1947.  only  a  few 
days  Ijefore  the  celebration  of  Christmas. 

Pat  Drewry  had  served  in  this  body 
from  1920  until  the  dny  of  his  death 
without  interruption.  He  was  here  when 
I  flrst  came  to  Congress  and  I  grew  to 
know  and  to  love  him  through  the  many 
years  of  our  serv.ce  together.  My  heart 
warms  when  I  think  again  of  his  flnc 
benrixxfc.  his  friendly  smile,  his  words  of 
deep  meaning  uttered  here  on  the  floor  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  We  who 
served  with  him  were  fortunate  indeed 
to  have  had  this  influence  in  our  lives, 
to  have  been  able  to  list  him  among  our 
friendahipa.  It  was  my  privilege  to  have 
been  a  guest  in  his  Virginia  home  and 
10  have  enjoyed  the  warm  hospitality  of 
htm  and  his  wife. 

Pat  Drewry  was  from  deep  in  the  heart 
of  Virginia  Through  his  veins  flowed 
the  blood  of  the  old  S:uth,  with  all  Its 
c^rand  traditions  and  its  emphasis  on  the 
tir'er  things  of  life.  He  was  a  Democrat, 
but  never  a  bitter  partisan  and  he  num- 
bered his  friends  in  the  thousands, 
among  Democrats,  Republicans,  and  In- 
dependents. 

Like  many  of  us.  Pat  Dkkwry  had 
served  in  the  State  legislature  before 
rewarded  by  his  people  with  a 
lervice.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
Virginia  State  Senate  from  1912  to  1930. 
Now.  tils  Master  has  called  him  to  a  still 
higher  senrice.  and  while  we  who  knew 
him  truly  wish  that  this  call  could  haTe 
been  delayed,  it  Is  too  late  to  do  other 
than  to  wish  for  his  loved  ones  a  respite 
ft  ~  -^.eir  griff  and  for  bim  OaiiQwed 

w  post  ot 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  TOM  STEWART 

or    TTHNCSfn 

IN   TIIE  SENATE  OF  THB   UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  May  2d  •irQt.Wofiiv*  day  ot 
Thursday.  May  20^  1948 

Ml-.  STEWART.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record  a  statement  I 
madf-  this  morning  before  a  subcommit- 
tee of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations on  ^he  TVA  new  Johnsonviir? 
steam'  plant 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
men  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RicoRD.  as  follows: 

I  am  disappointed  t>ec>tu&e  of  the  tall-.iie 
of  the  House  to  provide  an  approprt.titon 
for  the  steam  generating  plant  proposed  to 
Ix  constructed  by  the  TVA  at  New  Johnsoc- 
vlUc.  Tenn 

I  do  rot  want  to  be  guilty  of  repetition, 
but  I  would  like  to.  as  forcefully  ns  pof- 
slb!:^.  emphasize  the  Importance,  and  Indeed 
the  absolute  need  for  the  construction  i>f 
this  steam  plant 

I  am  advised  that  New  Johnsonvllle  «-:a 
selected  by  TVA  as  the  site  for  the  construc- 
tion of  this  large  st^am  plant  bccaxise  It  la 
near  the  center  vt  the  so-called  load  growth 
In  west  Tennessee.  They  have  urg^d  ite 
need  tor  thla  plant  to  supply  firm  power  (or 
TVAs  constantly  growing  electrical  system. 
so  that  all  customers,  domestic  and  lndiif<- 
irlal.  may  te  assured  uninterrupted  servlcv 
e8pe<'lally  In  the  event  of  se\ere  dry  weather 
(.-ondltlons. 

There  h&s  also  been  a  large  Increase  in  the 
use  of  electricity  due  to  the  rural  electrifi- 
cation extensions  which  are  now  being  built 
ail  over  Tennessee  into  the  rural  or  fario 
arees. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  that  this  luration 
ut  New  Johnsonvllle  is  on  the  lake  created  by 
the  Kentucky  Dam  on  the  Tennessee  Rives, 
a  few  miles  from  Its  mouth,  and  that  It  Is 
near  the  Kentucky  coal  fields  from  which 
coal  may  easily  be  procured,  und  which  can 
be  mnde  avaUable  by  both  raU  and  water 
transportatioo.  In  addltlua  to  thu.  New 
JohnsonvUie  Is  near  to  the  natural  gas  lines 
uf  the  Tennenee  Natural  Oas  Co. 

I  would  nice  ij  call  to  the  r.t:entiou  of  the 
committee  the  fact  that  I  believe  this  plant 
is  necessary  as  a  national  defense  meeaure 
The  security  and  safety  of  the  Natlcn  wou!<i 
be  highly  increased  by  lu  construction  It 
Is  a  fact.  I  am  advised,  that  during  the  receuc 
war,  TVA  current  was  used  In  the  manufac- 
ture of  at  least  50  percent  of  the  aluminum 
which  went  Into  the  manufacture  of  < 
airplanes  during  the  crucial  hours  'l 
with  the  passage  of  the  recent  70-uuit  Air 
Force  bUl.  It  aeema  to  me  thbi  the  lmportanci> 
of  this  steam  plant  looms  larger  th<in  ever. 

Certainly  world  conditions  are  unsuble  and . 
certainly  airplanes  wUi  figure  a  most  Im- 
portant part  in  the  futtue  safety  of  our  coun- 
try. It  was  in  the  Tennessee  Valley  also  tha' 
much  war  activity  of  all  kinds  waa  seen,  and 
the  uae  of  TVA  power  waa  tremendous.  In 
the  valley  are  located  the  Alcoa  aluminunt 
plant  near  Maryvllie.  and  the  Reynolds  met- 
als plant  In  north  Alabama. 

TVA  bss  a  raaponaibUlty  In  connection 
with  the  dams  that  have  been  built  along 
the  river,  quite  aside  from  developmenu  of 
electrical  energy.  First,  they  must  respect 
navigation  on  the  river  and  keep  sufficient 
water  in  the  channels  to  instire  the  move- 
ment ot  UoOc.  and  aeckmd.  they  must  main- 
tJUQ  the  lakaa  bahlad  the  dama  at  such  a 
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level  as  will  give  full  protection  in  the  case 
of  heavy  rains  or  floods.  Therefore,  in  the 
case  of  extreme  dry  weather,  the  manufac- 
ture of  a  firm,  steady  and  adequate  supply  of 
elecUlclty  Is  always  a  problem  and  the  erec- 
tion of  steam  plants  Is  about  the  only  answer. 

I  would  like  also  to  impress  upon  the  com- 
mittee an  Important  fact,  and  that  Is  that 
TVA  is  a  reality  whether  It  Is  looked  upon 
favorably  or  not.  By  the  construction  of 
TVA.  the  Government  has  withdrawn  all  of 
the  Tennessee  Valley  from  the  competitive 
field  of  private  industry  insofar  as  the  whole- 
sale production  of  electricity  is  concerned. 
The  entire  Tennessee  Valley  is  wholly  de- 
pendent upon  TVA  for  electrical  power. 
For  obvious  reasons  private  competition 
could  not  possibly  be  persuaded  to  Invest  In 
the  construction  of  an  electrical  plant  in 
competition  with  TVA.  Therefore,  the  con- 
struction of  th;8  steam  plant  would  not  in- 
volve the  principle  or  Issue  of  private  enter- 
prise versus  Government  operation. 

The  valley  having  been  committed  by  the 
policy  of  the  Government  to  the  production 
of  ptibllc  power  or  electricity.  It,  therefore,  Is 
the  definite  obligation  of  the  Government  to 
make  the  system  adequate  and  efficient,  and 
the  responsibility  on  the  part  of  the  Govern- 
ment  to  make  this  appropriation  cannot.  In 
good  faith,  be  overlooked.  We  have  no  other 
way  to  make  available  the  power  needs  for 
that  area  and  for  the  whole  valley,  and  it 
seems  to  me  that  this  argument  alone  should 
be  most  effective.  It  makes  no  difference 
whether  TVA  Is  liked  or  disliked;  I  repeat  It 
is  a  reality  and  that  there  Is  no  otiier  way  for 
the  people  of  the  valley  to  procure  electricity, 
and  the  construction  of  this  plant  wUl  not 
compete  in  any  way  with  private  enterprise. 

In  addition  to  this,  the  entire  TVA  sys- 
tem, in  which  tiw  Government  has  invested 
many  millions  of  dollars,  will  be  paid  for  by 
revenue  produced  by  the  system.  The  Gov- 
ernment will  be  repaid  by  a  withdrawal  of 
earnings  from  TVA.  and  the  Government  will 
continue  to  own  the  TVA  system  even  after 
the  original  amount  of  the  Investment  Is 
returned.  All  of  that,  as  I  understand  it, 
aras  provided  by  the  plan  set  up  last  year. 

I  urge  the  construction  of  this  plant. 


Persecation  of  ReIi{ioai  Orders — Article 
From  the  Washington  Post 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HERBERT  R.  OXONOR 

or  MABTT.ANO 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  May  25  (legislative  day  of 
Thursday.  May  20).  1948 

Mr.  OCONOR.  Mr.  President,  an- 
other horrible  example  of  the  Inhuman 
attitude  of  Soviet-dominated  dictators 
Is  afforded  In  a  press  dispatch  published 
In  the  Washington  Post  today.  Tuesday, 
May  25. 

It  recites  the  series  of  murders.  Im- 
prisonment, and  expulsion  in  Albania 
during  the  recent  persecution  of  reli- 
gious orders  In  that  land. 

Because  It  affords  a  clear  understand- 
ing of  the  kind  of  life  which  can  be 
looked  for  under  the  Communist  regime, 
I  ask  unanimoas  consent  to  have  printed 
as  a  part  of  my  remarks  the  article  In 
question. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 


(From  the  WashUigton  Post  of  May  25,  IMSj 
pansTuooD  dxctmated  m  albanu 

Vatican  Cnr,  May  24.— All  but  one  cf  the 
Catholic  hierarchy  in  Albania  have  tjeen 
Jailed  or  killed,  Vatican  sources  said  today. 

The  exception  Is  the  Bishop  of  PulatI,  71- 
ycar-old  Msgr.  Bernard  Shlaku.  who  Is  In  the 
mountains. 

Vatican  sotirces  said  the  country's  clergy, 
both  regular  and  secular,  also  has  been  deci- 
mated.   These  sources  said: 

Of  the  70  secular  prlesU  in  all  Albania,  at 
least  12  have  been  slain  and  others  lire  in 
Jail. 

Of  54  Jesuits.  17  priests  and  14  lay  brothers 
of  Italian  nationality  have  been  expelled. 

Italian  nuns  have  been  expelled  and  prac- 
tically all  religious  institutes  and  orders  have 
been  suppressed. 

All  CathcDc  schools  are  closed,  Ct.thollc 
action  forbidden,  and  Catholic  prlntshopa 
confiscated. 


Health  and  Free  Enterprise 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  E.  MURRAY 

or  MONTANA  i> 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  tJNTTED  STATES 

Tuesday.  May  25  (legislative  dai  of 
Thursday.  May  20) ,  1948 

Mr.  MURRAY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  place  in  the  F  ecord 
a  very  excellent  editorial  on  the  relation 
between  a  healthier  nation  and  the  pres- 
ervation of  free  enterprise.  This  edi- 
torial appeared  in  the  May  20  Issue  of 
The  Machinist,  an  intelligently  written 
and  mo.st  effective  organ  of  one  of  the 
country's  most  outstanding  labor  crgan- 
Izatlons. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  ed.torlal 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


WILL    A    HEALTHITR    NATION    WZAKEN    OOt 
ENTESPaiSE? 

Maybe  this  comes  under  the  head  of  look- 
ing a  gift  horse  In  the  mouth,  but  we  think 
the  new  look  being  worn  by  the  medical  asso- 
ciations ought  to  be  examined  with  CiUtlon 
and  care 

Up  to  now  some  medical  associations  have 
gone  to  the  lengths  of  blackballing  any  doctor 
who  went  to  work  for  a  medical  cooptratlve. 
In  20  States  the  medical  assoclatlonii  have 
lobbied  through  laws  that  prohibit  union  and 
cooperative  health  plans  to  provide  medical 
care.  All  this  with  the  aid  and  comlort  of 
the  Jovirnal  of  the  American  Medical  Asso- 
ciation. 

Now,  spokesmen  for  the  medical  aiisocla- 
tlons  who  attended  the  National  Health  As- 
sembly in  Washington  say  they  are  dropping 
their  opposition  to  health-insurance  plans, 
but  they  are  still  opposed  to  the  bUl  for  uni- 
versal health  Insurance  (S.  1320). 

The  doctors'  organizations  are  for  prepaid 
health-insurance  plans,  but  they  are  t.galnst 
the  bill  that  would  start  the  plan  working. 
That,  they  say,  would  be  socialism. 

That  but  has  been  the  pay-off  wcird  for 
the  bitterest  opponents  of  social  progress  for 
the  last  16  years.  Conservatives  are  always 
In  favor  of  progress  In  principle  but  D'jver  In 
practice. 

As  for  socialism,  that's  the  same  ciy  that 
was  raised  against  social  sectirlty,  the  >Vagner 
Act.  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority,  and 
every  other  piece  of  social  legislation.  Any 
plan  that  would  help  a  majority  of  tiie  peo- 
ple is  social  Um  untU  It  is  adopted.    After  tiiat 


the  free-enterprise  system  always  •ectas 
stronger  than  ever. 

We  look  at  it  this  way: 

When  a  man's  house  Is  In  flames  the  city 
fire  department  Is  able  to  put  out  the  fire 
without  Jeopard Ulng  our  free-enterprise  s>-s- 
tem.  6o  it  could  be  with  disease.  There  is 
no  reason  to  suppose  that  a  healthier  nation 
wUl  weaken  free  enterprise. 

Certainly,  next  to  unemployment,  there  Is 
nothing  a  worklngman  fears  more  than  the 
doctor  bills  that  follow  sickness  In  the  fam- 
Uy.  The  universal  health-Insurance  bill 
would  help  Uke  care  of  those  doctor  bills  (or 
all  of  us. 

Working  people  want  this  bill  enacted  at 
this  session  of  Congress,  the  medical  asaocia- 
tlons  notwltiistandlng. 


Achievements  of  the  Democratic  Party 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HERBERT  C.  BONNER 

or  NOITH  CAaOLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  May  24.  1948 

Mr.  BONNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Ric- 
ORD.  I  include  the  following  keynote  ad- 
dress delivered  to  the  North  Carolina 
State  Democratic  Convention  at  Raleigh, 
N.  C.  on  May  20.  1948,  by  Col.  William  T. 
Joyner : 

Mr.  Chairman.  Governor  Cherry,  dis- 
tinguished guesu  and  fellow  Democrats: 

1  approach  my  task  today  with  an  over- 
whelming feeling  of  humUlty.  You  to  whom 
I  speak  have  left  your  pressing  aod  impor- 
tant personal  affairs  and  have  travelerf  long 
distances  from  all  of  the  regions  of  thU 
great  State  In  order  that  you  might  make 
your  personal  contribution  to  good  govern- 
ment, In  order  that  you  might  express  your 
faith  In  the  principles  which  have  made  the 
Democratic  Party  the  great  champion  of  the 
average  man,  in  order  that  you  might  re- 
new your  allegiance  to  the  party  which  you 
have  so  ably  aided.  In  order  that  you  might 
go  back  to  the  people  In  your  communitlaa 
with  a  refreshed  spirit  of  allegiance  and 
enthtislasm.  By  coming  here  today  you  have 
given  the  strongest  evidence  of  your  fine 
spirit.  It  is  you,  and  men  and  women  such 
as  you,  who  have  made  the  Democratic  Party 
what  It  Is.  In  your  hands  Is  the  destiny  of 
the  Democratic  Party.  There  U  nothing 
which  I  can  add  to  your  knowledge.  There  Is 
nothing  which  I  can  add  to  your  stattire. 
Two  things  I  may  do.  I  pay  tribute  to  your 
patriotism,  to  your  unselfishness,  and  to  your 
contribution  to  good  government.  Possibly  I 
can  put  into  words  some  of  the  things  wtxlch 
you  have  expressed  by  your  lives. 

As  time  marches  on.  men  are  becoming 
more  and  more  concerned  with  government. 
As  maturity  and  an  added  measure  of  wisdom 
have  come  to  our  Nation,  there  has  emerged 
the  national  conviction  tliat  man  is  the  most 
important  thing  in  this  world  and  that  gov- 
ernment, next  to  religion,  is  the  greatest  con- 
cern of  men. 

The  citizens  of  the  United  States  are  deep- 
ly interested  In  government.  The  new  voter 
is  giving  serious  and  troubled  thought  to  the 
important  problems  of  government.  He  is 
seeking  to  find  which  political  party  has  in 
it  those  elements  which  will  best  promote  the 
welfare  of  North  Carolina,  of  the  United 
States,  and  of  the  world.  He  Is.  I  firmly  be- 
lieve, wining  and  anxlow  to  look  at  hUtory  to 
determine  which  party  to  follow  today. 

I  firmly  believe  that  the  Democratic  Party 
In  North  Carolina  and  In  the  Nation  has  in 
it  tiKxe  elemenu  which  will  best  promote 
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why  I  io  believe, 

the  nndlnc*  at  aclentUtJi  and  from 


4 
gnataat 


UM 


tlM  r«e<  >EdB  of  blstonr   four  concluaiona  are 
M  ri«u-  aa  ciTatal : 

1.  Ifafi    ta    the    tupreme   creature   of    thr 
Mtfth.  t  le  tupreme  handiwork  of  the  Creator 

2.  Ch  irarter    U    the    mnat    important.   U>e 
moat  di  :|nr  element  in  man 

3  ivanoement    of    man    Is    the   onf 

greM-  ve  of  life,  tfttd  the  irreateat  ot>- 

Jectiv*  '  if  govcmaMiit. 

Tlk  It  KO««rnaMnt  la  bwt  whieb  baa  tbe 
recant  tot  tb*  avarac*  tomn.  which  !• 
lb*  clot  Mt  to  the  avaraf*  man.  and  vhleb 
leaTea  t  i  the  averac*  man  the  greatest  poa- 
aible  fre  Nlom  of  choice  aa  to  his  conduct. 

In  th  pae  United  Statea.  lOTarnment  ha« 
moat  nc  trly  achieved  the  objectlraa  which  I 
have  ju  >t  stated,  namely,  the  proaaoUon  of 
int  at  the  aversKe  man.  the 
of  tba  greatCBt  freedom  for  the 
average  Inan 

Thara  are  two  great  political  partica  In  th* 
Unltad  Mfttaa — the  Democratic  Party  and 
the  RapihUean  Party  Both  have  lung  nad 
accurat4  ly  recordad  hlsturtes  Which  party 
baa  bee  i  and  la  now  nMiat  alncarely  com- 
mitted o  the  advancemant  of  tba  average 
an(  I  to  tha  preaervatton  of  the  greatest 
■urt  at  hla  freedom''  I  think  that  the 
answer    nuat  be  the  E)emocratic  Party 

Its  re<  crd  Is  written  in  the  advance  of  the 
tndlTldv  al  to  a  place  of  graatar  achievement 
and  frc4  dom  than  that  obcalaad  by  the  cttt- 
txt  lay  other  nation  in  the  wurld 
Tha  Z  amoerattc  Party  has  been  the  cham- 
pion of  it>erty.  freedom,  and  (air  play,  which 
the   av«  rage   man   haa  enjoyed.      It   has   de- 


veloped 


moat   of   the   great    men    who   have 


championed  the  cauae  of  liberty  In  eeery 
great  cilata  through  which  our  country  has 
on.  Jackaon.  Wilson.  Roosevelt 
What  pirty  and  what  eountry.  from  the  be 
ginning  of  ia«ca<lad  hi«tor>  until  now.  has 
fumlahi  d  a  aartaa  at  icreat  leaders  who  have 
much  for  the  Rreat  maan  of  common 
have  U  ese  ilUistrlovis  leaders  of  the 
Democr  itlc  Party 

The  Democratic  Party  haa  always  placed 
the  rlgl  ta  and  freedom  of  the  average  man 
aboea  ti  m  material  prosperity  of  a  few  The 
guMtef  prlaelpla  at  the  Democratic  Party  r  a» 
alarays  I  een  that  the  freedom  and  praipartty 
at  tba  l|>dividual  on  the  bottom  at  tiM  heap 
ktty  shall  be  put  foremoat.  that 
start  at  the  bottom. 
It  la  iliy  daap  and  firm  paraonal  conviction 
that  th  <  watfare  of  the  great  maaa  of  the 
people  tf  thla  SUte  and  of  this  Nation,  the 
safety  sad  tha  progreaa  of  the  Democratic 
govarament.  and  the  advancement 
auch  will  best  be  promoted  by  the 
in  po«er  of  the  Kreat  Demo- 
cratic Pl»rty  In  North  Carolina  and  in  the 
United  :  ttates. 


Tou. 
so  well 
It 


m  oKMoaunc  PArrr  axcoaD 
rho  have  worked  so  faithfully  and 
n  tha  Democratic  Party,  know  best 
been  iu  aplendid  record  and  you 
what  bare  been  the  One  attrl- 
Ita  leaders. 


hat 

of 


BMiOcaaTic   purrr   in  thx   nation 

C4n    well    take   pride    in   the   national 

that    party       Its   Presidents    have 

Its    quailitiea.      From    Jefferson 

Traaaan  Dem<crHtlc  Presldenta  all 

n  of  outstanding  honesty  and 

and  devotion  to  the  common  man. 

s.  that  all  of  them  have  made  some 

Until     perfection     In     man     la 

poaalbiy  ■tMtotia  ot  yaara  from  now. 

Ml  OMfea  aooM  mistakea  if  he 

ipUah  anything.     Some  of  thoae 

Frealdenu    have    been    touched 

Are  ot  ganitia,  aa  ware  Jagacaop  and 

roam  and  Rooaeeelt.    ScMoa  of 

aa   had   to  tread   the   loarer   paths 

leiaga  man.  whlcb  you  and  I  must 

liut  all  c<  them  have  bean  booeet. 

aen  who  have  been  guided  by  the 


ital  principle  of  putting  man  above 
and  freedom  above  the  concentration 
of  power.  And  all  of  them  have  t>et'n  men 
who  have  drawn  their  strength  and  their 
pwarer  and  their  force  aa  leadara  from  the 
(treat  maas  of  the  Democrats  In  the  United 
States  devoted  to  Democratic  principles  and 
with  a  lure  for  the  Democratic  Party  organ- 
isation. 

Since  the  Democratic  Party  returned  to 
national  power  In  1933  iu  accomplishment* 
have  been  unequaled  In  our  coimtry's  an- 
nala.  Time  doea  not  permit  a  detailed  re- 
rtjunttni;  of  them  I  merely  mention  three 
at  the  many  One  accompllshmenu. 

1  The  tremendous  advance  In  the  welfare 
of  the  average  man.  accomplished  by  lu 
progniiB  for  social  security. 

3  The  greatest  strides  In  history  In  the 
Improvement  of  the  economic  condition  of 
the  farmera.  raaulting  in  large  part  from  IU 
.utricultural  program.  Here  I  remind  you 
that  in  the  dcpreaalon  years  the  Demccrattc 
agricultural  pra^raai  Mvad  our  farmers  from 
economic  destuctloii. 

3  The  Inspired  leadership,  now  happily 
followed  by  the  people  of  both  great  parties, 
towards  world  organization,  world  peace,  and 
world  advancement  of  democracy  and  free- 
dom 

Of  ootiraa  some  mistakes  have  been  made 
in  the  advancement  of  all  of  thoae  objectives 
All  great  movements  must  have  In  them 
<omethlng  of  trial  and  error  But.  for  the 
IC  years  of  Democratic  national  administra- 
tion, the  movement  of  the  mass  of  our  peo- 
ple has  been  steadily  forward  and  upward 
and  always  characterized  by  the  emphasis 
upon  tlie  welfare  of  all  of  the  people  And 
now.  today,  the  National  Democratic  admin- 
istration continues  to  move  forward  Stich 
vital  matters  as  social  security,  agriculture. 
arorld  organlaatlom.  and  arorld  peace  are  mov- 
ing under  DemoeraUc  laadarahlp. 

cTvu-KicnTa  nat:* 

I  cannot  leave  the  subject  of  the  National 
Democratic  Party  without  referring  to  an 
lasxie.  about  which  we  have  re<^utly  read  so 
mtach,  the  so-called  civil-ngbts  issue. 

That  Issue  la  whether  relationahlps  be- 
tween the  people  of  the  white  race  and  the 
people  of  the  Negro  race  can  best  be  left  to 
alow,  orderly,  natural,  friendly,  and  Oexlble 
adltistmenu  under  the  laws  of  the  States  In 
vhlcb  the  constant  and  frequent 
occur,  or  whether  they  can  be 
by  national  laws  enacted  for  all  of  the  States 
by  the  United  States  Congreaa. 

That  laauc  Is  fanned.  I  think,  by  the  Im- 
paUence  of  Ideolcglau.  by  the  Intolerance  of 
extremists  and  by  the  fears  of  some  political 
leaders  with  an  eye  to  presaure-group  votes 
in  very  cloee  Statea. 

Let  us  approach  it.  if  we  can.  unemo- 
Uonally.  and  Irat  look  at  sonte  factn. 

Under  our  Padaral  Cooatltutlon  the  vote 
of  a  State  for  Prealdan>  la  east  by  Stale 
electors  Since  the  early  days  of  our  Nation 
the  full  electoral  vote  of  each  State  has  been 
cast  as  a  imit.  A  majority  of  the  votes  cast 
In  a  Btatc.  no  matter  how  small  that  ma- 
jority may  be.  c>ontrola  the  full  electorj] 
vote  of  that  state.  Thla  is  how  it  works 
In  1940  in  North  Carolina  there  was  a  Dem- 
ocratic majority  at  3Mjaa  votes,  approxl- 
nutely  400.000  That  majority  controlled 
North  Carolina  s  14  electar.rd  votaa  for  Pres- 
ident. 

In  1»40  In  Mtchlflran  a  bare  majority  of 
0.936  votes  controlled  Michigan's  19  electoral 
votes. 

In  1940  the  130  aiartoral  aolaa  of  five  cloee 
States.  Michigan.  WlMWialii.  Indiana.  Illinois, 
and  New  Tork  arere  controlled  by  an  aggre- 
gate majority  of  only  38S.0T8.  This  waa  ap- 
prosimately  113.000  votee  leea  than  the  North 
OaroUna  majority  of  400.000  which  controlled 
only  14  electoral  votaa. 

8o  the  preaaure  on  political  parties  to  ap- 
peal to  a  floating  fringe  vote  and  to  minority 
groups  iu  cloee  Statee  is  tremendoua. 


May  I  here  aoggeat  to  those  of  you  «rit|>. 
gtc&tcr  polttteal  experience  aiul  wisdom  than 
I  poaaca.  that  It  might  be  well  to  aupport 
strongly  a  propoaed  constitutional  amend- 
ment dailgiied  to  minimize  the  menace  of 
minority  preaaure  groupa  in  our  national  pol- 
itics by  requiring  that  the  electoral  vote  c^t 
each  State  for  Prcstdcnt  reflect  the  percent- 
age of  the  p<^ptilar  vote  ca<t  in  that  State 

I  rcaume  my  recounting  of  fac«'^ 

On  Jime  36.  1944.  the  National  Republlcail 
Party  adopted  IU  platform  Iu  defeat  in 
1940  and  the  smnll  majorities  In  close  Statea 
were  f>eah  in  lu  memory.  It  saw  fit  to  adopt 
a  ao-cailad  civtl  righu  plank.  Incredible  a* 
it  Buy  sound,  on  the  a6th  day  of  June  1944. 
30  days  after  the  heroic  invasion  of  Prance 
and  while  our  yoting  men  were  fightUig  and 
dying  for  their  and  our  exiatence  In  the  far 
places  of  the  earth,  the  very  first  statement 
In  that  Reptiblican  plank  proposed  Inter- 
ference With  the  placement  of  men  in  battle 
It  prt.posed  inveatlgation  and  elimination  cl 
alleged  racial  aagregaklon  In  the  armed  forces. 

nteraaftar  followed  specific  planks  pledg- 
ing Federal  lawa  governing  the  hiring  and 
firing  of  employees,  the  enforcement  of 
crimlnai  laws  and  the  determination  of  the 
quail  flea  t  tons  of  votera.  { 

In  JiUy.  1944.  the  month  following  the  Re- 
publican National  Convention,  the  Democrat 
Party  met  in  national  convention  It 
adopted  a  milder  and  leas  specific  civil  rlghu 
plank  It  said  that  Congreae  ahould  exert 
iu  full  constitutional  powers  In  protecting 
civil  rlghU. 

Obviously  there  la  and  there  will  con- 
tinue to  be  wide-spread  dtflerences  of  opin- 
ion among  reasonable  and  honest  men  as 
to  how  to  achieve  the  best  racial  adjujtt- 
menu. 

In  North  Carolina  I  think  that  the  great 
majority  of  clear  and  unemotional  thought 
of  the  people  of  both  racea  is  to  the  effect 
that  racial  adjustmenu  can  t>est  he  left  to 
the  Statea  and  to  the  communities  in  which 
the  racial  contacu  occur  Our  thought  In 
North  Carolina  Is  based  upon  our  experience 
in  North  Carolina. 

In  the  past  80  yeara  tha  Negro  In  North 
Carolliu  has  made  marvaloMa  progreas.  I 
venture  to  say  that  since  1870  the  Negro  in 
North  Carolina  has  made  more  progreaa  In 
Intellect.  In  character  and  In  economy  than 
has  ever  been  made  in  80  years  by  any  race 
In  all  of  the  history  of  mankind  He  haa 
not  made  that  progreaa  alone  He  has  re- 
ceived aid  at  home  The  Nesrrn  ha^  received 
increasing  sympathy,  understanding  and 
help  from  1Jb»  white  man  In  North  Carolina. 

As  lllu.'vtratlve  of  the  white  men  s  attitude 
In  this  State.  I  go  back  to  thi.t  illustrous 
leader  Charlaa  BranUey  Aycock.  He  InsUted 
upon  edneatlonal  opportunity  for  the  Ne- 
gro— opportunity  which  the  Negro  could  not 
poaalbiy  pay  for— education  which  was  a 
heavy  flnanctal  burden  on  the  white  tax- 
payer— a  burden  borne  by  him  understand- 
ingly  and  uncomplainingly.  Aycock  aald. 
and  I  quote  from  one  of  hla  great  speechea 
deUvered  in  the  year  180S: 

"As  a  white  man  I  am  afraid  of  but  one 
thing  for  my  race  and  that  u  that  we  ahall 
become  afraid  to  give  the  Negro  a  fair 
chance  •  •  •  My  own  opinion  Is.  that 
so  far  we  have  done  well,  and  that  the  future 
holds  no  menace  for  us  tf  we  do  the  duty 
which  lies  next  to  us.  training,  developing 
the  coming  generation  so  that  the  problema 
which  eeem  dMlcult  to  us  shall  be  easy  to 
them  " 

No  Oner  lon|-time  objective  for  North 
Carolina's  treatment  of  the  Negro  race  could 
be  suted  Since  1903.  aa  you  and  I  know 
from  paraonal  obaervatlon.  North  Carolina 
Demoerata  have  followed  that  advice  and 
have  lived  up  to  that  admonition.  North 
Carolina  has  made  an  honeat  and  alncere 
and  continuous  effort  to  Improve  the  rela- 
tionship between  the  whiu  and  Negro  race^ 
and  to  give  to  the  Negro  race  the  opportunity 
to  develop  and  improve  iU  condition. 
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re  have  abolished  the 
poU-tax  riifiiilrnmwt  as  a  qualification  for 
voting.  So-called  lynch  law  haa  been  re- 
dvcad  to  the  point  of  practical  disappear- 
ance. The  State  deala  with  absolute  equal- 
ity in  IU  educational  expenditures  In  the 
public  schools — actually  spending  in  lu  ele- 
mentary achoola  more  dollars  for  each  Negro 
child  than  for  each  white  child,  paying 
Negro  teachers  on  precisely  the  same  ba*is 
as  white  teachers,  and.  incidentally,  employ- 
ing more  Negro  teachers  than  are  employed 
In  all  of  the  combined  States  north  of  the 
Maaon-Dlxon  line. 

I  do  not  say  that  the  goal  haa  been  reached, 
that  perfect  adjustment  has  been  achieved 
yet.  But  there  is  every  reason  to  believe 
that  North  Carolina  will  continue  to  Im- 
prove the  quality  of  the  relationship  between 
the  races  In  thU  State  and  Improve  the  con- 
dition of  the  Negro  race  In  this  SUte.  If  the 
flamea  of  emotional  resentment  are  not 
fanned  by  Federal  compulsion. 

To  support  that  prophesy.  I  invite  any  Im- 
partial factual  study  of  what  is  occurring 
today  In  my  own  home  community.  In 
Raleigh,  the  caplUl  of  this  State.  In  assist- 
ance to  the  Negro  race  In  education,  In  wel- 
fare work  and  in  the  administration  of  Jus- 
tice. 

Racial  Issues  are  not  political  Issues  at  all. 
The  handling  of  racial  problems  and  the  im- 
provement of  relationships  between  white 
men  and  Negro  men  and  the  advancement 
of  the  Negro  race  can  t>e8t  be  bandied  in  the 
sevaral  Statea.  in  the  communities  In  which 
the  oonatant  oontacU  occur  and  in  which  the 
problems  ariae. 

I  believe  that  thoae  are  the  serious  con- 
victions of  most  of  the  clear- thinking  men 
of  both  racea  in  North  Carolina. 

But  again  I  aay  that  men  in  the  Demo- 
cratic Party,  particularly  men  not  close  to 
the  actual  worklnfj  of  racial  adJustmenU, 
differ  In  their  conclusions  about  these  mat- 
ters. Then  the  proper  way.  the  democratic 
way.  to  determine  those  dlfTerences  Is  by 
debate  and  action  within  the  Democratic 
Party. 

There  has  been  talk  In  other  States  of  re- 
volt against  the  national  Democratic  Party. 
I  can  think  of  nothing  so  Ineffective.  I  can- 
not think.  I  do  not  think,  that  any  revolt 
is  threatened  In  North  Carolla. 

A  so-called  revolt,  the  refraining  from  vot- 
ing the  national  Democratic  ticket  In  1948 
because  of  the  civil -rlghU  issue  within  the 
party,  could  only  result  In  aid  to  the  national 
Republican  ticket.  The  Republican  Party 
has  gone  much,  much  further  In  IU  ad- 
vocacy of  Federal  interference  in  racial  ad- 
justmenu than  has  the  DemorraUc  Party. 

Before  any  Democrat  even  thinks  about 
going  fishing  on  election  day,  let  him  look 
at  the  Republican  record.  Let  him  look  at 
the  Republican  1944  platform.  Let  him  see 
what  the  RepubUcana  say  In  their  1948  plat- 
form. Let  him  note  that  In  1944  at  the 
height  of  the  great  war  the  Republlcana 
threatened  to  disturb  the  placement  of  sol- 
diers, whereas,  under  the  present  Democratic 
administration  the  military  and  naval  men 
are  given  a  free  band  today  in  putting  sol- 
diers where  they  can  serve  best,  where  they 
can,  in  the  opinion  of  the  military  experU, 
aecure  the  most  effective  resulU  with  the 
least  loss  of  life. 

Pcsaibly  I  have  devoted  more  time  to  thU 
laaue  than  It  deeervea.  To  sum  up  aU  that 
I  have  said,  this  issue  can  be  solved  beet  at 
home,  but  the  differences  of  opinion  about 
that  in  the  national  Democratic  Party  are 
matters  for  solution  within  the  ranlts  of 
the  national  Democratic  Party. 

THX   OrMOCXATlC    MtTT    IH    NOXTH    CAXOLINA 

Now  let  us  look  at  the  Democratic  Party 
record  In  North  Carolina. 

We  can  be  very  proud  of  that  record.  It 
mariu  and  demands  the  continuous  support 
of  cur  people. 


What  SUte  in  the  Union  haa  equaled  or 

paralleled  the  growth,  development,  a^:id 
prcgrem  of  our  State  for  the  benefit  of  the 
average  man  since  It  haa  been  under  Deico- 
cratlc  management.  From  Aycock  to  Chejry 
the  march  of  progress  haa  gradually  gathered 
speed  until  today  It  U  In  high  gear  and  is 
going  forward  at  such  a  rapid  pace  as  to  out- 
strip all  of  the  Southern  States  in  almost 
every  category  of  progress. 

IX  you  suggest  public  schools?  I  would 
recite  the  record  which  shows  1100,000  sp«nt 
In  1900,  and  $65,000,000  In  1948,  with  mare 
to  come  by  way  of  Increased  salaries  In  the 
near  future.  I  can  point  with  pride  to  the 
gre-itly  Increased  opportunity  which  places 
a  high  school  within  the  reach  of  every  child 
in  North  Carolina.  I  must  tell  you  that  more 
than  6.000  school  busses  transporting  350. DOO 
children  per  day  for  a  total  of  37,000.000  miles 
per  year  make  the  most  ouutandlng  recard 
of  transportation  in  the  world.  Although 
the  teachers  need  some  Increase  In  saliry, 
which  In  due  season  will  be  had.  yet  I  think 
It  only  fair  to  say  that  these  salaries  have 
been  increased  63  percent  during  Governor 
Cherry's  administration.  I  should  also  men- 
tion that  the  public  schools  are  now  receiv- 
ing more  money  p)er  year  than  was  the  wliole 
general-fund  budget  the  year  before  Gover- 
nor Cherry  came  Into  office. 

If  you  mention  roads — then  imder  Demo- 
cratic administration  you  have  a  record  be- 
ginning with  only  dirt  roads  In  1900.  Since 
that  time  under  democratic  administration, 
we  have  constructed  more  than  12.000  miles 
of  hard-surfaced  roads,  and  have  Improved 
48.000  miles  of  secondary  roads.  During  the 
past  3  yeara.  we  have  launched  on  a  program 
of  aecondary-road  improvement,  which,  when 
completed  will  give  us  an  additional  30.000 
miles  of  all-weather  roads.  The  Democratic 
Party  is  anxious  to  provide  good  roads  for 
all  iu  citizens.  Since  two-thirds  of  our  peo- 
ple live  in  the  rural  areas,  it  Is  our  duty 
to  make  all-weather  roads  accessible  to  the 
farmer,  the  school  bus,  the  churchgoer,  the 
maU  carrier,  and  the  doctor.  St  h  a  pro- 
gram is  now  under  way  and  will  be  pursued 
with  vigor  until  completion. 

If  you  inquire  about  health,  then  1  would 
advise  that  there  is  no  safer  place  In  which 
to  be  born  or  In  which  to  live  In  the  whole 
Southland  than  North  Carolina.  Life  ex- 
pectancy has  been  greatly  Increased  and  the 
death  rate  has  been  cut  In  half.  The  fevers 
which  were  formerly  a  scourge  of  great  seg- 
menU  of  our  population  are  scarcely  heard 
of  today.  Preschool  care  for  children  is  doing 
much  to  give  to  each  child  an  equal  oppor- 
tunity to  see  clearly,  to  hear  well,  and  to 
understand  fully  the  assignmenU  of  the  daas- 
room.  And  during  the  present  administra- 
tion the  legislatures  of  1945  and  1947  author- 
ized a  further  step  in  State-wide  medical 
care,  and  appropriated  several  millions  dol- 
lars to  aseist  in  building  hospitals  In  needed 
areaa. 

If  you  inquire  about  finances— North  Car- 
olina during  recent  years  has  arranged  to 
pay  off  lU  general  fund  debt.  No  further 
taxes  will  hare  to  be  levied  or  collected  for 
that  purpose.  And  thanks  to  the  members 
of  the  general  assemblies  of  1945  and  1947, 
who  followed  the  very  sound  advice  of  Gov- 
ernor Cherry,  provision  was  made  for  the 
building  needs  of  the  various  institutions  of 
the  State  in  the  sum  of  $50,000,000.  No 
money  will  have  to  be  borrowed,  or  Interest 
paid,  because  of  the  building  needs  of  the 
State  Institutions,  for  many  years  to  come. 

Furthermore,  we  have  a  reserve  fund  for 
$30,000,000  In  the  general  fund  which  will 
Insure  State  employees  and  school  teachers 
In  tbe  event  of  a  buainess  decline  In  the 
country  against  a  aharp  an'l  sudden  ctirtall- 
ment  of  salaries. 

Morth  Carolina  haa  pioneered  in  the  eatab- 
llfihlng  of  an  Integrated  and  centraliaed  de- 
partment of  revenue.  Iu  tax  policy  has  been 
administered  in  a  modern,  efficient,  and  eco- 
nomic way.    The  cost  of  collecting  all  taxes 


last  year  amounted  to  less  than  two-thirds 
of  1  percent.  But  what  is  more  Important. 
miKh  more  Important,  the  difficult  Job  of  col- 
lecting taxea  has  been  carried  on  in  North 
Carolina  in  a  fair  and  equitable  manner  with 
a  view  to  even-handed  justice  to  uxpayers. 
Has  there  ever  been  a  time  when  our  fiscal 
affairs  were  in  better  condition,  or  when  we 
were  in  better  position  to  look  with  confi- 
dence toward  additional  progreaa  In  the 
public  sertlce  to  our  people? 

COKCLtmON 

In  conclusion  I  ask  that  you  look  at  men. 
I  ask  that  you  review  In  your  minds  the  13 
Democratic  leaders  whom  the  parly  since 
1900  has  honored  by  elevation  to  the  highaat 
Democratic  posltlor.  In  this  State— to  the 
offl'je  of  Governor.  Those  individuals,  from 
Aycock  to  Cherry,  and  their  records  ma<e  an 
unanswerable  argument  for  continuing  the 
Democratic  Party  in  power  In  North  Caro- 
lina.. 

I  ask  that  you  look,  and  I  know  that  you 
will  look  with  saddened  eyes,  at  the  records 
of  three  DemocraU  who  have  pr.ssed  away 
since  this  party  last  assembled  In  State  con- 
vention, the  beloved  and  honored  Josephus 
Daniels,  ().  Max  Gardner,  and  Josuh  William 
Bailey.  And  listen  as  the  spirit  of  each  of 
those  great  men  says  to  you  and  to  me  "At- 
tention. DemocraU.  Close  ranks.  Forward 
March." 

But  those  men,  those  Governors,  those  de- 
parted leaders,  great  as  they  were,  did  not 
make  the  Democratic  Party.  Rather  the 
Democratic  Party  produced  and  made  thoee 
men.  The  great  maas  of  the  people  in  the 
Democratic  Party,  working  with  devotion  to 
character  and  to  freedom  and  to  the  ad- 
vancement of  the  average  man.  produced 
thoee  leaders. 

I  like  to  think  of  the  Democratic  Party,- 
and  I  believe  that  I  think  correctly  of  the 
Democratic  Party,  as  a  thing  of  substance, 
a  thing  of  life  and  fiber,  a  thing  built  on 
sound,  fundamental  principles  and  growing 
from  year  to  year  as  It  looks  and  moves  for- 
ward. Next  to  IU  bed-rock  princlplea— IU 
character — the  most  significant  feature  about 
this  political  party  is  lu  continuity.  It  goee 
forward  from  year  to  yeir — from  admlnlstra- 
•.lon  to  administration — from  generation  to 
generation.  And  as  It  goes  forward  it  grows. 
Since  the  days  of  Jefferson,  since  the  days  of 
Aycock.  the  Democratic  Party  has  gone  for- 
ward and  It  has  grown  in  character,  in 
strength  and  In  the  regard  of  the  people. 

The  future  of  the  Democratic  Parly  de- 
pends upon  IU  determination  to  continue  lu 
march  forward,  to  continue  to  advance  In 
IU  measures  for  the  welfare  of  the  people. 

And  the  Democratic  Party,  as  long  as  It  is 
steadfast  In  IU  principles,  as  long  as  It  la 
honest  and  rugged  in  IU  character,  as  long 
as  It  steadily  moves  forward,  as  long  as  It 
Is  loyal  to  lU  history  and  to  iU  organization, 
will  continue  to  grow  in  North  Carolina. 

You  have  been  so  very  gracious  In  the 
attention  which  you  have  given  to  me  that 
I  am  led  to  hope  that  ycu  may  not  be 
offended  if  I  conclude  this  address  on  a 
persoiULl  note. 

It  has  been  my  great  good  fortune  that 
throughout  all  of  my  life  I  have  l)een  under 
the  influer.ce  and  the  tutelage  of  a  man 
whom  I  regard  aa  a  great  Democrat  of  two 
generations,  a  man  who  is  in  this  gathering 
today — my  father.  Dr.  J.  T.  Joyner.  He  will 
be  86  yeara  of  age  this  summer.  He  has 
worked  In  and  for  the  Democratic  Party  oon- 
tinuousiy  for  65  years.  He  h.';s  voted  the 
straight  Democratic  Ucket  for  65  years. 
Never  once  has  he  departed  from  the  Demo- 
cratic principles  or  from  the  Deia&cratlc 
nominees. 

On  the  7th  of  last  August  the  good  people 
of  LaGrange,  his  home  community,  helped 
him  celebrate  his  elghty-fUth  birthday  with 
a  public  gathering.  Fittingly  enough,  the 
celebration  exerdaaa  were  bMd  in  a  place 
very  dear  to  hia  heart,  the  auditorium  of  the 
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Public  flchool     At  Um  eoneltukm 

^ry  movlog  program,  reylewlac  M  y«*n 

be  was  cmU«d  on  to  speak.     After  ex- 

ns    of    •ppv*eUUons.    be    closed    bla 

ks  with  thU  statement — and  I  quote: 

u  u  mjr  eighty-fifth  birthday,  but  I  am 

llirouKb.     I  am  not  quitting— not  yet. 

I  nemory  of  all  that  you  have  done  will 

my  heart,   wtll   brighten   my  Journey 

the   rest   of   my    days.     Tomorrow. 

new  ln«plratk>n.  new  leal.  n«w  faith. 

ourage   becauee  ot   today,   I   wUI   face 

iture.  my  face  toward  the  rU:ng  siui; 

duircblng   order* :    forward    toward    the 

If  a  better  world,  a  better  Nation,  a 

State,    a    better    community.     I    am 

forward       Will    you    ma' ch    with 

I  end  the  quotation 

that    moment    Mr.    Joaephui.    Daniels 

from   his  seat   on   the   platform   and 

the  audience  to  Its  feet  and  led  the 

In  shouting.  "Yes;  we  will  march  with 


Steadfast,  loyal,  honest,  prnffssslve  Demo- 
I  call  upon  you  to  march  forward. 


crats. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  C.  DAVIS 

or  csosciA 
rHK  HOUSE  OP  REPRBSENTATIVBB 

Tuesda-j.  May  25.  1948 


Mr  DAVIS  of  Georgia  Mr  Speaker, 
there  Is  no  matter  pending  l)efore  this 
Cong  'ess  more  important  than  the 
urger  t  necessity  for  action  to  relieve  the 
housfig  shortage.  This  shortage  is 
in  my  home  district. 
Willie  discu.s.sions  are  going  on  con- 
cernl  ig  various  housing  meunres  and 
various  provisions,  this  session  of 
Cons  "ess  Is  every  day  approaching  nearer 
its  cl  >slng  date. 

Th  're  is  one  housing  bill  to  which 
is  no  opposition  insofar  as  I  know. 
is  House  bill  H  R  4488.  which  is 
as  the  Veterans'  Homestead  Act. 
It  wah  unanimously  reported  out  of  the 
Vrtenns'  Affairs  Committee  on  May  3. 
and  I  believe  that  it  will  overwhelmingly 
pass  the  Hou>e  if  a  rule  is  granted  bring- 


to  the  floor  for  consideration.    The 


veteri  ins  of  the  country  are  squarely  be- 


this  bill     Withm  the  past  3  days 


I  hav  ;  received  numerous  telegrams,  let- 


ind  resolutions  from  veterans'  or- 


ganiz  itions  in  Georgia,  both  State  and 
local,  urgently  calling  for  prompt  action 
la  pa  ;sing  the  Veterans  Homestead  Act. 
I  haie  received  telegrams  and  letters 
from  State  officers  of  veterans'  organisa- 
tions, among  them  being  the  following: 
Dr.  W .  E.  Burdme.  department  comman- 
der. ( Georgia  Department,  the  American 
Legioii:  Joseph  S  Crespi.  State  com- 
.  AMVETS;  Tom  Bobo.  vice 
chairiaan  of  the  housing  committee,  the 
Amer  can  Legion,  department  of  Geor- 
gia: V.  H.  Vandiver.  adjutant  of  the 
Oeortia     department     AMVETS:     Eric 


Smit.»- 


Todd 


editor  of  the  Georgia  AMVETS: 


Bill  ]  Jor,doln.  chairman  of  the  hous- 
ing ommittee.  Georgia  department. 
ABCV]  TS:  Marvin  W.  Mediock.  comman- 
cltr>e|ect.  fifth  district,  department  of 
the  American  Legion:  Bill 
commander,  Atlanta  Post.  No.  1. 


and  ctelman  of  the  veteran's  prefer- 
ence coaualttee.  department  of  Georgia. 
the  American  Legion:  R  K.  Whiteford. 
adjutant.  Harold  Byrd  Post.  No.  66.  the 
American  Legion.  Decatur.  Ga.:  E.  E. 
Sisk.  commander,  and  W.  B.  Jones,  ad- 
jutant. East  Atlanta  Post.  No.  159.  the 
American  Legion.  Atlanta.  I  attach 
these  telegrams,  letters,  and  resolutions 
hereto,  in  order  that  Memt)ers  may 
realize  the  unanimity  with  which  the 
Veterans'  Homestead  Act  is  sponsored 
and  urged  by  the  veterans  in  my  home 
district  and  State; 

ATUkNTA.  Ga  .  May  3%  194t. 
■on.  JAMKS  C    Davis. 

Conffresaman.  Fifth  Georgia  District. 
House  Office  Building 
The  GenrRla  department  of  the  Amer'cnn 
Legion  drnnltely  desires  the  passage  of  H   R. 
4488  housinR  legislation.     Your  full  support 
of  this  legislation  Is  requested. 

Dr.  W  E.  BUKOINK. 
Department  Commander. 

Atlanta.  Ga  .   May  21.   194t. 
Congreaeman  Jambs  C    Davis. 
Hmue  Office  Building 
Urge  Immediate  consideration  and  passage 
oi  B.  R.  4488 

JOSZPH  S    CKK'PI. 

state  Commander.  AMVETS. 
AMVETS  or  World  Was  IT. 

CZPASTMCNT    or    GtOCCIA. 

ittlanfa.  Oa. 
Hon.  J.\Mis  C.  Davis. 

Member  of  Congress. 
WaahinfUm.  D    C. 
Re  Vetcnuu  Homsutead  Act.  as  amended. 

DsAa  Jtjdcs  Thank  ynu  very  much  for  the 
copy  of  the  above  legislation  In  which  you 
have  worked  so  hard  to  bring  about  In  behalf 
of  the  veterans  As  you  put  It.  the  changes 
on  the  original  bill  have  now  made  the  pend- 
ing legislation  of  good  use  and  t>enefit  to 
the  veteran,  and  I  am  hopeful  that  your  con- 
tinued efforts  will  be  successful  In  this 
matter 

With  personal  regards  to  you  from  the 
boys  back   home. 

Sincerely  yours, 

JoK  Cbzspt. 
5rafe  Commander.  AMVETS. 
(Copies  Department  tieadquarters.  national 
headquarters  » 

Lets  get  H.  R  4488  made  into  law  It 
should  be  workable,  useful,  and  fill  a  need. 

J.  S.  C. 

THS  AMKatCAN  Lbciom. 

CXPABTMENT  OT  GlOaSIA. 

Atlanta.  Ga..  May  21.  l»4t. 
Hon.  Jamks  C   Davis. 

Confresaman.  Fifth  District.  Georgia, 
House  Office  Buildtng. 

Washington.  D  C. 
DsAa  JtmcK:  It  will  be  greatly  appreciated 
by  me  and  my  committee,  which  Is  the  State 
housing  of  the  American  Legion  and  I  as  vice 
chairman,  for  you  to  support  H.  R  4488 
and  se«  that  It  is  brought  to  the  floor. 
ICany  thanks. 

Tom  Boao. 
Vice  Chairman.  Housing  Committee, 
Department  of  Georgia,  the  Ameri- 
can Legion. 

ATiMTtA.  Oa..  .Vay  21.  l»4t. 
Congreasman  Jamxs  C.  Datis. 
House  O^ce  Building: 
B.  R.  4488  most  necessary  for  benefit  of  all 
Tvtsrans. 

Oroscu  DcPArrMExr  AJtfVETS. 
W.  B.   VsMsnm.   Adjutant. 


ATLAirrA.  OA..  May  21.  194i. 
Cnngrsaamaii  Jamzs  C.  Davis, 
House  Office  Building. 
Respectfully   urge  early   passage  of   H.   R. 


Tku  Oxokcu    AMVETS. 
Ekic  SMrrH,   Editor. 

Atlanta.  Ga  ,  Jfay  24.  194t. 
Hon.  Jamis  C.  DAns. 

House  Of/Ice  Building 
Request  passage  of  H.  R.  4488.  EnrrH  Roceks 
veterans'  homestead  bill. 
Regards. 

Bill  Bowooin. 

Atlanta.  Ga..  May  23,  194i. 
Hon.  Jajsxs  C   Davis. 

Member  of  Congress.  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. Washington.  D.  C. 
Dr.\B  BaoTRKS  Davis:  BUI  Edens  Informs 
me  that  the  Veterans"  Homestead  Act.  In- 
troduced In  the  House  by  Mrs  Eorrn  NotnsE 
Rocna.  of  Massachusetts,  and  known  as 
H.  R.  4488.  has  an  excellent  chance  of  pass- 
ing If  it  can  be  brought  out  of  the  com- 
mittee. 

Since  the  veterans'  housing  program  Is 
one  of  the  most  important  pieces  of  vet- 
erans' legislation  now  In  progress.  I  would 
appreciate  anythlnc  that  you  may  be  eble 
to  do  to  bring  the  above-mentioned  bill  be- 
fore the  House  for  Its  consideration. 

We  have  no  doubt  of  your  interest  In  the 

welfare  of  veterans  and  we  know  that  you 

wUl  do  all  In  your  power  to  aid  them  in  this 

matter:  for  which,  we  thank  you. 

With  kindest  personal  regards.  I  remain. 

Fraternally  yours. 

Marvin  W.  MroLocx. 
Commander -elect.  Fifth   District.  De- 
pmrtment  of  Georgia,  the  American 
Iifteii. 

ATLiiNTA,  Ga  .  ifay  24.  194t. 
Hon.  Jamb  C.  Davis. 

Member  of  Congress.  Georgia. 
Old  House  Office  Building: 
As  the  Legionnaire  who  openly  fought  for 
an  active  housing  prcgrara  on  floor  of  New 
York  national  convention.  I  address  this  tele- 
gram to  you  I  have  personally  studied  H.  R. 
4488  providing  for  veteran  homestead  asso- 
dsttrns  and  checked  status  of  housing  pro- 
grams pending  In  the  Congress.  Compared 
to  other  bills  pending  It  has  In  my  opinion 
best  chance  of  getting  on  floor  for  vote  and 
passage.  Bill  referred  to  Is  not  cure  all  nor 
perfection  but  In  my  opinion  Is  step  in 
right  direction.  While  bill  does  not  provide 
means  of  getting  homes  for  citizens  of  low- 
Income  bracket  it  U  believed  that  additional 
legislation  wUl  come  throu:;h  at  later  date 
to  remedy  that  sad  condition  and  aid  In 
clearing  slums  BUI  referred  to  does  pro- 
vide for  veterans  and  I  believe  great  majirity 
0*  people  want  veterans  given  a  preference. 
Stacs  sarly  January.  I  have  traveled  through- 
out Georgia,  campaigning  as  candidate  for 
Legion  State  commander  and  I  know  our 
veterans  are  fed  up  on  promises  of  homes 
with  very  little  positive  means  of  accomplish- 
ment I  urge  you  In  behalf  of  all  veterans 
to  exert  your  utmost  effort  to  get  veterans' 
housing  bill  passed  during  this  session  of 
Plsaat  prsaent  to  Hon.  Edtth 
Chalman  of  Committee  on 
Veterans"  Affairs  my  high  regard  and  appre- 
ciation of  the  efforts  of  she  snd  her  commit- 
tee in  behalf  of  veterans.  I  wonder  if  she 
knows  of  the  undetermined  numl>er  of  vet- 
erans who  call  her  Buddy  Please  express  to 
her  and  the  committee  my  appreciation  of 
many  courtesies  extended  Representative 
from  Georgia  Fifth  Congrcaakmal  District. 
Please  plead  with  Mrs.  Roobs  to  bear  down 
with  everything  in  the  l>ook  to  get  the  hous- 
ing bUl  on  the  floor  and  passed  at  this  sess'.on 
of  the  CongrsBS.    Veterans  did  not  use  the 
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buck  system  when  the  w«r  was  on  and  we  do 
not  like  the  buck  that  has  been  passed  so 
many  times  on  veterans'  housing.  I  believe 
I  speak  for  untold  number  of  veterans  when 
I  urge  you  to  get  for  us  positive  sctlon  now 
that  wtll  lead  to  homes  for  veterans.  Re- 
member me  to  RoBRRT  Tripp  Ross  and  Oeorcr 
SARBACRxa.  Thank  you.  and  again  I  affec- 
tionately call  you  otir  Veterans'  Veteran  In 
Congress. 

Box  TODD, 
Commander  Atlanta  Post  So.  1.  and 
Chairman      Veterans'     Preference 
Committee.  Department  of  Geor- 
gia, the  American  Legion. 

Atlanta,  Oa.,  May  21.  1948. 
Hon.  Jamrs  C.  Davis. 

House  of  Representatives: 
Harold  Byrd  Post.  No.  €6,  the  American 
Legion,  representing  1,020  members  at  regu- 
lar monthly  meeting  by  unanimous  vote  urges 
you  to  support  with  all  your  power  Home- 
stead Act  of  1&48  under  H.  R.  4488  and  bring 
this  to  the  floor  of  the  House. 
Regards. 

R.  K.  WHrrcroRO,  Adjutant. 

Rcsolred.  That  East  Atlanta  Post.  No.  158. 
the  American  Legion  petition  the  United 
States  Congress  to  enact  the  provisions  of 
H.  R.  4488  covering  Veterans'  Homestead 
Act.  as  thU  legislation  Is  desperately  needed 
to  relieve  the  hotislng  shortage  now  existing 
throughout  the  Nation :  Be  It  further 

Resolved.  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be 
furnished  Hon.  James  C.  Davis,  tJnited  States 
Congress.  Washington,  D.  C,  for  Immediate 
action. 

Dnanlmously  adopted  by  East  Atlanta  Post 
169.  the  American  Legion.  Department  of 
Georgia,  this  20th  day  of  May  1948. 

E.  B.  Sisk. 

•  Comm^andcr. 
W.  B.  Jones, 

Adjutant. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Veterans*  Affairs 
Committee  have  provided  a  brief  but 
comprehensive  analysis  of  the  veterans' 
homestead  housing  bill.  H.  R.  4488.  which 
summarizes  its  provisions  and  the  re- 
sults to  be  accomplished  if  and  when  this 
legislation  is  enacted.  This  analysis  is 
as  follows: 

CoMMiTTXB  ON  VrmuNS'  ArraiRs. 

HOtJBK  or   RXPRBBENTATTVXS. 
VxraUNS'  HOMRSTXAO  HOtTBINC  BiLL, 

R    R.  4488 

Title:  To  amend  Uie  Servicemen's  Read- 
justment Act  of  1944,  as  amended,  to  provide 
for  veterans  of  World  War  n  homes,  and  the 
public  facilities  necessary  therefor,  through 
veterans'  homestead  associations,  and  to 
make  available  more  adequate  financing  for 
the  acquisition  of  homes  and  farms  by  such 
veterans. 

Mrs  Rogers  of  Massachusetts  (by  request) . 
Introduced  and  referred  Novemtier  18.  1947. 

ANALTSn 

The  revised  reported  version  of  H  R.  4488 
amends  the  Servicemen's  Readjustment  Act 
to  permit  the  Veterans*  Administrator  to 
charter  veterans'  homestead  associations, 
composed  of  at  least  five  veterans  for  the 
purpose  of  providing  bousing  for  veterans. 
.  SubsUntlal  aid  would  be  given  for  the  con- 
struction of  muUlunlt  housing  to  be  rented 
or  sold  on  a  cooperative  or  mutual  ownership 
basis.  Average  cost  of  each  family  unit  lim- 
ited to  110.000.  AuthCH-ity  expires  July  25, 
1957. 

IndtTldual  single-unit  houses,  either  rural 
or  urban,  could  be  built  by  associations  and 
aoUl  to  an  individual  veteran.  Homestead 
aaaoelBtions  could  not  supply  permanent 
financing  to  purchasers  of  Individual  units. 

Asaoclstlon  financing  to  be  obtained  from 
Veterans'  Administrator  at  an  interest  rate 


not  more  than  one-fourth  of  1  percent  more 
than  rate  he  is  required  to  pay  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  for  the  capital  required. 
Loans  may  be  amortised  over  40  years  for 
rental  multlunlt  housing  and  82  years  for 
housing  held  on  a  mutual  or  cooperative 
basis. 

AutlK)rlBee  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to 
advance  the  following  amounts : 

One  billion  dollars  per  year  for  5  years  to 
Veterans'  Administrator  for  loans  to  veterans' 
homestead  associations  and  such  other  sums 
as  are  necessary  to  maintain  a  restricted  sec- 
ondary market  for  future  title  III  liom»  and 
farm  loans: 

Seven  hundred  and  fifty  mUllon  dollars  per 
year  for  6  years  for  Home  Loan  Bank  Board 
to  make  Investments  in  bsvlngs  banks,  coop- 
erative banks,  building  and  loan  associations, 
and  similar  Institutions  which  are  members 
of  a  Federal  home-loan  bank  or  are  insured 
under  title  rv  of  the  National  Housing  Act 
which  will  make  GI  loans  of  (9.000  or  less 
more  readily  available  to  veterans  (preference 
to  be  given  In  distribution  of  funds  to  those 
Institutions  In  areas  needing  capital  expan- 
sion for  veterans'  housing  and  willing  to 
make  100-percent  loans  to  veterans); 

One  hundred  million  dollars  per  year  lor 
5  years  to  Secretary  of  Agriculture  (acting 
through  Federal  land-liank  loans  or  Farmers 
Home  Administration  loans)  to  provide  farm- 
loan  financing  to  veterans: 

Two  hundred  million  dollars  to  the  Federal 
Works  Administrator  for  grants,  on  the  cus- 
tomary 60-percent  matching  basis,  for  sewer, 
water,  and  like  facilities  required  for  the 
housing. 

Incontestability  clause  for  GI  lean  guar- 
antees is  included  to  encourage  participation 
in  loan  program. 

The  only  nonrelmbtn^able  expenditure  re- 
quired will  be  the  $200.0C0,000  for  the  use  of 
the  Federal  Works  Administrator  in  provid- 
ing grants  to  the  States  in  the  construction 
of  public  and  community  facilities  needed  by 
the  associations. 

Analysis  by  »ectton 
Section  511.  liomestead  association:  Au- 
thorizes Veterans'  Administrator,  on  applica- 
tion of  five  or  more  World  War  II  veterans,  to 
charter  homestead  assoclat'ons  for  purpose 
of  providing  housing.  Association  author- 
ized to  borrow  from  Administrator  at  not 
more  than  one-fourth  of  1  percent  In  excess 
of  cost  of  money  to  Government.  Forty- 
year  limit  on  loans  for  rental  multlunlt  hous- 
ing; 32  years  for  mutual  or  cooperative  hous- 
ing. Maximum  average  cost  per  dwelling  lim- 
ited to  810.000  or  less.  Membership  limited 
to  World  War  II  veterans  who  have  deposited 
tl(X)  with  association;  bars  membersliip  to 
Communists  or  those  l>elonging  to  subversive 
organizations.  Creates  Advisory  Council  to 
aid  Administrator  In  performance  of  duties 
under  this  act.  Authority  to  charter  associa- 
tions expires  July  25.  1957. 

Section  512,  grants  for  public  facilities: 
Authorizes  Federal  WcMrks  Administrator  to 
aid  State  or  local  government  or  associations 
by  50-percent  grants  for  sewers,  streets,  and 
similar  facUlUes;  $200,000,000  allocated  for 
mis  purpose. 

Section  613.  lendlng-lnstltutlon  invest- 
ments: Authorizes  Home  Loan  Bank  Board 
to  make  Investments  In  certain  types  of  lend- 
ing agencies  for  5  years;  preference  to  be 
given  Institutions  in  areas  where  capital  for 
iKmsing  is  needed  and  to  those  agencies  will- 
ing to  make  100-percent  OI  loans  to  veter- 
ans in  an  amount  not  exceeding  tS.OOO. 

Section  514,  farm  loans:  Lit>erRlizes  provi- 
sions for  loans  to  veterans  by  Federal  land 
t>anks  for  farm-real -estate  loans;  broadens 
authority  of  Farmers  Home  Administration. 
Section  51S,  secondary  market:  Establishes 
a  restricted  long-range  secondary  market  for 
home  and  farm  loans  wtiich  are  guaranteed 
or  Instired  uiuler  ttie  Servicemen's  Readjtist- 
ment  Act.  This  feature  expected  to  halt  the 
siiarp  decrease  (43  percent)  in  OI  home-loan 
applications. 


SeCtian  518.  provision  for  funds:  Author- 
following  amounts  to  agencies  indicated : 

1.  One  billion  dollars  per  year  for  5  years  to 
Veterans"  Administration  and  necessary  funds 
for  operation  of  secondary  market; 

2.  Seven  hundred  and  fifty  million  dollars 
for  5  years  to  Home  Ixian  Bank  Biard; 

3  One  hundred  million  dollars  per  year  tor 
6  years  to  Secretary  of  Agriculture  for  uss 
through  Federal  land  banks  and  Farmen 
Home  Administration: 

4.  Two  hundred  million  dollars  for  Federal 
Works  Administrator. 

All  of  the  above  to  be  obtained  ttaroogh 
issuance  of  bonds  by  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury. 

Section  517.  incontestabUlty  clsuse:  This 
dbuse  makes  conclusive  any  evidence  ot 
guaranty  or  insurance  Issued  by  the  Admin- 
istrator as  to  eligibility  of  loan  and  amount 
of  guaranty.  Expected  to  encourage  lenders 
to  participate  in  loans  program  to  greater  ex- 
tent 

Section  518,  termination  of  second-mort- 
gage guaranty:  Terminates  90  days  after  en- 
actment authority  to  guarantee  second-mort- 
gage leans  in  conjunction  with  a  primary 
loan  Insured  by  other  Federal  agencies. 

Hearings  by  full  committee  December  18 
1947:  January  27.  28.  February  19.  March  i.  4. 
April  9.  13.  and  16,  1948.  (Executive  sessions 
April  20,  21.  27,  28    29.  30.  1948  ) 

Reported  May  3.  1948.  House  Report  1848, 
Union  Calendar  888 

Elective  when  enacted. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  earnestly  urge  that  now, 
while  there  is  still  ample  time  to  enact 
this  bill  in  both  the  House  and  the  Sen- 
ate, a  rule  be  Immediately  granted  to 
bring  this  legislation  to  the  floor  of  House 
for  action.  Again  I  say  that  so  lar  as  I 
have  been  able  to  ascertain,  there  Is  no 
objection  anywhere  to  this  bill.  It  will 
solve  the  problem  of  the  housing  short- 
age for  the  veterans  at  least,  and  the 
housing  needs  of  veterans  constitute  no 
small  part  of  the  housing  shortage.  I 
urge  prompt  action  on  this  measure. 


Hearing  Before  Uaited  States  Maritime 
G»mmi>tion  Retpectiof  Removal  af 
Certain  Ships  From  Olympia,  Waih.,  to 
Catkiamet  Bay,  Oref . 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WAYNE  MORSE 

or  ORZOON 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  8TAT«8 

Tuesday,  May  25  (letrislative  day  of 
Thursday.  May  201, 194S 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  a  great 
deal  of  interest  has  been  exhibited  in  my 
State,  and  also  In  the  State  of  Washing- 
ton, with  regard  to  an  issue  pending  be- 
fore the  Maritime  Commission  concern- 
ing the  selection  of  sites  for  the  perma- 
nent berthing  ot.  Maritime  Commission 
ships,  the  so-called  moth-ball  fleet  of 
the  Maritime  Commission. 

On  May  5  there  was  a  hearing  before 
the  Maritime  Commission,  participated 
in  by  delegates  from  Oregon  ^nd  Wash- 
ington. Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Appendix 
of  the  RxccRo  certain  portions  of  the 
transcript  of  that  hearing,  so  it  may  be 
readily  available  to  the  people  both  of 
Oregon  and  Washington  who  are  inter- 
ested in  the  outcome  of  that  hearing. 
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Til  ere  being  no  objection,  the  matter 
was  (  rdered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rccoao, 
as  fc  lows: 

(Befcr*  tbe  U.  8.  Uarttlme  CoramUslon.  D«- 
ot   Commerce   Building.   Wash* 
D.   C.   WedneMlay.   May   5.    194«| 
AaaoMBirr  im  ths  Mattcb  or  DacuioM 
rHs  UirmB  Miins  Mautimx  Commic- 
To  GtTMOVs  In  PwMUAtnKT  Rnsivi- 
Tvii  Ships  Pmou  Tbmknubt  AMCHoaMC  at 
Of  uriA.  Wash  .  ako  Pboczzs  Wm<  Dsm.- 
:  «a  PntMANiirr  Sm  at  Catmlamkt  Bat, 
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8anm.  Oentlemm.    by    r«c«nt 
th*  OMMBiMlon  decided  to  remove 
pfrmaiMot  le— im  lypa  abips  from  the 
anehoraff*  at  Olympla.  Waah  .  and 
wtth  the  development  of  lu  perma- 
lit*  at  Cathlamet  Bay  In  the  Columbia 
Tb*   purpoaa  of    thia  meeting   la   to 
trotaata  frcm  the  repreaentatives  of  the 
of  Waahlcgton.     Waahlngton  was  not 
at  tba  original   hearing,  which, 
way.  »aa  aucgaated  by  Commlsaloner 
«•  are  bare  to  listen  to  the  pro- 
of tiM  Stat*  of  Waahlngton  and  alao 
«  tba  rapraaentatlvea  of  the  SUte  cl 
an  opportunity  to  be  heard . 
baa  been  aald  about  the  strategic 
ot    our    reserve    fleet    in    the    great 
The  chooalng  of   the   fleet   site 
reaponslbUlty  of  the  Ifarltlme  Com- 
However.    we    recognize    the    (act 
itrataglc  areas  are  defined  by  the  Joint 
of  Staff. 
nt>tlce  that  the  Navy  is  well  represented 
I  will  later  call  upon  them  lor  an  ex- 
of     their     Tlews    as     to    strategic 
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true  that  our  flset  sites  were  choaen 
Lborougb  examination  of  many  sites  by 
ttaa  from  this  Commlaalon.  aided  by 
from  other  agenclea  of  Oovernment. 
hfxMlng  a  fleet  site  we  must  consider  the 
and  the  scouring  rate,  current,  limited 
.  and  Interference  wicb  Oahlng 
igglng  oparatlona 
Commlaalon  acttled  upon  Oiympla  as 
site,  and  that  was  against  the 
of  tbe  cltlaena  of  Oiympia 
It  is  probable  that  there  will  be  dU- 
here   this  morning   the  question  of 
water  versus  salt  water  for  the  protec- 
laid-up  shipe.    I  bave  baard  of  palnu 
Ul  protect  ablpa  againat  corrosion  and 
ifater.  but.  frankly.  I  have  never  seen 
Perhapa  tbe  Navy  can  enlighten  ua  on 
I  Iter  on. 
know  that  barnacles  are  damsgliig  to 
snd  that  barnacles  cannot  live  in  freab 
A  good  many  years  ago  I  had  the  ex- 
ot  baving  a  ablp  go  to  South  and 
AoMClca.  and  one*  it  would  anchor 
water  tbe  taarnacles  would  ail  die 
a  waak. 
Che  othar  baatf.  aomt  years  sgo  I  bad 
liyiluck   In   the  Philippines,   and 
tba  main  pontoon  once  every  5 
We  would  find  tbe  bull  coated  with 
Inches  of  oTsterahells.  and  the  oyster- 
actuallT    protected    the    meul.     The 
widameath. 

can  tell  lu  whether  there 
oyatara   In   Pugat  Sound.     I   don't 


a  \j 


'  pava  aakad  tba  Navy  to  allccate  float- 
&otk»  to  aaeb  fleet  site.    The  Com- 
balteTaa  that  by  dotng  its  own  dock- 
prsaervatkm  only,  much  money  may 
tti  towing  to  tbe  nearaat  ahlpyard. 
iblpbuUding    tntareau    protaat    tbla. 
dalml  i3g  tbat  tba  XarltUn*  Commlaatop  wUl 
itiiaUy  work  into  tba  ablp-rapair  bual- 
Tliia  w*  do  not  vaat  to  do.  and.  of 
tba  dry  dock  alona  eannot  rtpalr 
kuaa  you  amat  bava  machin*  sbopa 
and  other  facilities. 
hava  a  ravolving  fund 
a  Magto  dollar  tbat  la 
tar  tJM  rapair  of  abtpa. 


Finally.  I  want  to  say  tbat  there  will  no 
doubt  be  discussion  as  to  the  allocation  by 
the  Navy  of  available  dry  docks  to  the  north- 
west area.  I  t>elleve  that  we  will  mrke  the 
beat  prograas  by  first  asking  the  Navy  lu 
views  on  the  Items  to  be  dlscuased.  and  then 
we  wl!l  hear  tba  Stat*  of  Washington  and 
later  tbe  reprasantatlvas  of  tbe  Sut*  of 
Oregon  and  any  others  who  may  lie  reccg- 
niaed  by  the  Chair. 

Admiral  Mills,  are  you  prepared  to  give 
us  your  views? 

Admiral  Mnxa.  Tea. 

Chairman  SacrxH.  Will  everyone  who  talka 
pleas*  give  his  name  to  the  reporter  In  order 
to  save  conftulon? 

AaatTMnrr  or  vicx  aom.  eauk  w  mills,  cmxr. 

Bt7aK.\C  or  SHVS.  UWHIH  BTATZS  CKr.«rrMK1«T 
or  THE  KAVT 

Admiral  Mills.  Vice  Adm  Earle  W  Mills. 
Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Ships  of  the  Navy 
Department. 

I  have  had  referred  to  me  through  the 
section  ofQce.  several  communications  bear- 
ing on  the  question  of  moving  the  Maritime 
Commission's  reserve  ships  from  the  Fuget 
Sound  area  to  Cathlamet  Bay  In  Oregon 

I  want  to  state.  Mr  Chairman,  that  the 
Navy  has  participated  in  a  Joint  board  in 
which  the  Maritime  Commlsbton  has  had 
representation.  In  which  this  question  of 
reserve-fleet  sites  to  some  extent  baa  been 
discussed 

The  last  record  that  I  have  of  that  area 
In  which  the  MarUlme  Commission  desired 
to  concentrate  its  ships  from  the  northwest 
was  at  Youngs  Bay.  which  Is  Just  to  the 
westward  of  Astoria:  whereas  the  present 
poeltton  involves  establishing  n  base,  as  I 
understand  It.  In  Cathlamet  Bay  which  is 
Just  to  tbe  eastward  of  the  city  of  Astoria. 
As  far  as  I  understand,  they  are  only  sepa- 
rated by  about  10  miles. 

I  am  not  familiar  wtth  the  details  of  what 
the  Maritime  Commission  proposes  to  do 
with  respect  to  the  establishment  of  a  base 
for  lay-up  In  Cathlamet  Eay  I  received,  at 
my  request,  on  the  16th  of  April  — I  have 
not  been  furnlahed  with  any  record  of  what 
the  Commission  proposes  to  do  with  respect 
to  Cathlamet  Bay— but  I  have,  as  I  said, 
received  a  summary  plan  from  the  Maritime 
Commission  with  respect  to  the  eataWtsh- 
ment  at  Cathlamet  Bay  I  would  like  to 
state  that  it  la  the  Navy  Department's  view 
that  It  la  entirely  the  reaponalblllty  of  the 
Maritime  Commission  where  they  put  their 
raaarve  merchant  f!eet.  We  have  nevar  taixen 
any  other  stand  on  It  and  we  do  not  take 
any  other  stand  now. 

I  also  would  like  to  say  that,  with  resp>ect 
to  paragraph  3  of  the  Maritime  Commission  s 
statement.  In  which  they  state  that  the  care 
and  preservation  of  Government-owned  mer- 
chant vessels  In  reserve  fleets  Is  an  activity 
that,  when  carried  on  by  employees  of  the 
Maritime  Commlaalon.  cannot  be  considered 
aa  an  entry  of  the  Oovernment  Into  the  field 
of  private  enterprise.  1  would  like  to  state 
tbat  a  very  heavy  towing  aapana*  would  have 
to  b*  faced  If  It  were  rnwt— platail  that  t  he 
Tsaisli  WGUid  be  in  competition  with  com- 
BBardal  fiwili  for  drydocklng.  The  Navy 
conalden  tbat  tbat  Is  the  bualness  of  the 
Maritune  Commlaalon.  and  certainly  offers  no 
excapUoo  to  that  statement. 

Tba  only  point  tbat  I  see  where  the  Navy 
may  be  concerned  In  thu  matter  In  any  man- 
ner whatsoever  la  the  question  of  allocation 
of  drydocks.  Fortunately  or  unfortunately. 
I  don't  know  which — I  am  beginning  to  think 
unfortunately — that  la  at  the  present  time 
tba  raaponalbUlty  of  tbe  Navy  Department. 

The  Coofreas  did  not  aea  flt  dttrtng  the 
recent  war  to  set  up  separate  repair  facllltie* 
for  the  veaada  oparatad  by  tbe  Maritime  Com- 
mlaalon I  can  onlf  aaonia  froaa  tbat  tbat 
It  was  tbe  intentloa  tbat  tba  lapalr  of  tbaM 
ablps  be  aeesaipllBbad  by  oaaMaardal  enter- 
priae. 

At  laaat  la  our  eetbnataa  of  available  work 
aad  la  our  interest  of  trying  to  see  tbat  a 


reasonable  Naval  Establlahment  be  main- 
tained, and  at  the  same  time.  In  the  Interest 
of  national  security,  that  a  reasonable  prlvnte 
slilpbulldlng  and  repair  enterprise  t>e  main- 
tained, we  bave  assumed  tliat  the  repair  of 
merchant  vesseU  would  normally  be  cairied 
oui  by  private  enterprise. 

We  have  agreed.  In  principle,  that  when 
dr/docKs  aere  made  available  that  were  sur- 
plus to  the  Navy's  nerds  and  could  be  mede 
available  without  coritravenlng  contracts 
which  we  have  had  In  existence  aa  a  part  of 
our  responsibility  to  furnish  repair  fa-llltles. 
that  we  would.  In  accordance  with  the  law, 
naturally  offer  such  dry  docks  for  such  use 
as  the  Maritime  rommlsslon  may  see  flt  to 
make  of  them.  We  bave  attempted  to  allo- 
cate those  drydocks.  Insofar  as  It  Is  possible 
to  do  to.  In  accordance  with  cer'aln  strategic 
principles  having  to  do  with  the  existence  of 
shipbuilding  or  repair  facilities  that  require 
the  use  of  drydock  In  certain  areas. 

I  think  that  Is  the  basis  of  the  dispute— 
if  you  mltht  call  it  a  dUpute— that  arUes 
here  today  The  question  of  Issue  with  re- 
spect to  this  particular  drydock  Involved. 
YFD^-68.  concerns  a  drydock  which  we  pro- 
pose to  move  from  the  vicinity  of  San  Pedro, 
Calif.  In  a  letter  to  the  Maritime  Commis- 
sion, dated  Jancary  12.  we  told  the  Maritime 
Commission  that  It  was  contemplated  that 
four  or  Ave  docks  would  become  surplus. 
That  was  before  the  Presidents  message  with 
reapect  to  the  armed  services  delivered  before 
Congress.  Since  that  time,  upon  direction 
of  the  Secretary  of  tiie  Navy  and  the  Chief 
of  Naval  Operations,  the  Navy  U  now  engaged 
In  making  resiu-vey  of  our  requirements  for 
drvdocka. 

But  on  the  basis  of  trying  to  find  out  what 
we  would  do  in  the  event  that  we  could 
make  drydocks  available,  we  sbked  tht 
Maritime  Commlaalon  for  an  expression  of 
Its  views  and  whether  It  could  use  drydocks 
on  tbe  baaU  of  allocating  YFT>  68.  on  the 
basis  of  existing  facilities  to  the  Puget  Sound 
area.  YFD-69  to  the  Columbia  River  area, 
end  several  other  drydoclts  ahtch  the  Mari- 
time Commlaalon  did  not  show  any  interest 
m.  one  of  which  Is  now  In  Pearl  Harbor  and 
another  smaller  one  which  was  apparently 
too  small  for  their  uses, 

I  realize  that  the  Maritime  Commission 
baa  a  number  of  sites  I  dont  believe, 
frankly,  that  It  is  going  to  happen  any  time 
in  the  near  future  that  the  Navy  can  assure 
that  any  drydocks  wUl  be  avallab'e  In  any 
such  numbers  aa  U  required  by  the  Mari- 
time Commlaalon  to  outfit  all  of  its  lay-up 
sites.  That  can  only  be  done  by  the  with- 
drawal of  contracts  or  the  abrogation  of 
contracts  which  the  Navy  has  now  with  cer- 
tain private  shipbuilding  Interests  for  dry- 
docks  which  have  a  high  percentage  of  use. 

We  are  making  a  atudy  of  that  problem 
also  from  the  point  of  view  of  determining 
whether  or  not  the  use  factor  In  any  of 
the  drydocks  under  any  of  our  contracts  is 
sufficiently  small  to  Justify  our  breaking 
away  and  taking  these  drydocks  for  the  pur- 
pose of  making  tbem  avaUable  either  for 
naval  allocation  or  for  the  Maritime  Com- 
mlaalon. 

With  respect  to  the  question  of  the 
Cathlamet  Bay  specifically.  I  have  no  ob- 
servations to  offer  on  that  ouuide  of  the 
following:  I  dont  care  where  you  move  the 
ships  from,  but  I  doubt  the  wisdom  of  con- 
centrating all  of  the  ships  at  Cathlamet  Bay 
In  addition  to  the  Navy  Reserve  bas*  at 
Astoria.  I  question  the  wisdom  of  that,  be- 
cause I  think  It  will  create  dlfficulttea  for 
both  the  Maritime  Commission  and  the  Navy 
In  the  event  of  an  emergency.  It  will  be 
extremely  dtflkult  to  reactivate  all  of  tboee 
ahtpa  In  tbat  area  In  tbe  face  of  the  shortage 
of  eoaunarclal  repair  faciUtin  that  exist  In 
tb*  AstorU  ragtOB  at  tbls  time.  Tb*  pur- 
pose may  very  properly  be  to  build  up  tba 
fadlltlas  In  tbe  Astoria  area  If  tbat  can  be 
done,  and  If  «e  can  bava  somm  awiiiaiiii  uf 
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It.  the  Navy  certainly  would  offer  no  excep- 
tion 

However.  I  do  raise  that  as  a  question, 
that  right  at  the  present  time  we  are  in- 
creasing o'lr  work  load  In  the  Astoria  region. 
We  have  Increaaed  it  consUntly  since  we 
have  put  ♦he  reserve  base  in  there.  We  have 
436  small  ships  in  reserve  at  Tongue  Point 
base.  I  made  a  check  only  the  day  before 
yesterday  with  the  supervising  inspector  who 
bas  Just  been  ordered  from  duty  out  there 
to  duty  on  the  east  const.  I  asked  him  to 
come  and  see  me  on  his  way  in  change  of 
duty,  and  he  told  me  that  it  was  his  opinion 
that  they  were  utlllrlng  all  of  the  available 
labor  that  Is  out  there  In  the  Astoria  vicinity 
at  the  present  time.  If  any  particular 
amount  of  repair  work  Is  contemplated  by 
the  Maritime  Commission  at  this  Cathlamet 
base.  It  win  pose  a  question  in  trying  to 
made  additional  facilities  available  That 
Is  purely  from  the  general  standpoint  of  ob- 
servation. You  can  call  It  a  personal  opinion 
if  you  want  to  do  so.  or  you  can  call  It  the 
Navy  Department's  view.  It  is  merely  ex- 
pressed for  what  It  Is  worth. 

Considering  that  the  Navy  drydocks  are 
In  extremely  short  supply  at  the  present 
time.  I  would  like  to  add  a  third  statement 
to  the  two  that  I  have  already  made,  and  I 
will  review  the  three  statements  in  Just  a 
moment. 

The  third  observation  1  want  to  make  Is 
that  the  drydocks  of  the  stee  that  the  Marl- 
time  Commission  la  Interested  In.  which  run 
from  12,000  to  18.000  ton*,  are  In  extremely 
short  supply  at  the  present  time,  and  no 
allocation  to  the  proposed  Cathlamet  base 
can  be  made  In  any  event  until  the  Navy's 
resurvey  of  the  strategic  requlremenU  for 
floating  drydocks  Is  completed  That  Is  now 
under  way  and  will  be  finished  Just  as  soon 
aa  possible. 

In  our  letter  of  January  12  to  the  Maritime 
Commission  we  did  not  state  that  we  hed 
declared  any  drydocks  to  be  surplus.  We 
stated  we  contemplated  that  such  drydocks 
would  l>e  surplus,  but.  as  I  said  a  while  ago. 
that  was  previous  to  the  President's  message 
to  the  Congress  on  the  state  of  preparedness 
of  the  armed  services.  This  Is  a  part  of  that 
condition. 

There  has  been  much  talk  raised  here 
about  the  relative  merits  of  fresh  water  and 
salt  water.  The  Navy  has  done  a  lot  In  the 
development  of  under-water  paints,  and  the 
experiences  which  I  am  going  to  relate  to  you 
now  are  the  Navy's  experiences.  The  experi- 
ence of  the  Navy  Is  founded  on  very  practical 
results  and  the  Navy  Is  preptu-ed  to  back 
them  up. 

There  has  never  been  a  statement  made 
by  the  Navy  at  any  time  that  salt  water  was 
better  for  the  preservation  of  shljjs  than 
freah  water.  That  would  be  a  nonsensical 
statement  a  make.  If  any  such  statement 
was  made.  I  repudiate  It  because  It  was  not 
made  with  any  official  basis. 

I  will  say.  however,  that,  aa  far  as  I  am 
concerned,  and  as  far  as  our  experience  Is 
concerned,  fresh  water  or  salt  water  has  not 
been  a  controlling  factor  with  the  Navy  as 
to  Its  choice  of  a  site  for  laying  up  Its  reserve 
vessels.  I  say  that  because  we  have  a  hot 
plastic  paint  which  we  have  found  to  be 
very  successful  In  preventing  the  growth  of 
barnacles  in  salt  water — even  water  that  is 
as  salty  as  the  normal  salt  water  of  the  ocean. 
The  water  In  Puget  Sound  la  slightly  less 
aalty.  not  much  less  so.  than  that  of  the  open 
ocean.  The  water  at  Astoria  Is  brackish.  It 
Is  not  frean  water.  It  •  ans  atwut  one-eighth 
or  one-ninth  ol  the  salinity  of  sea  water 
ouuide  the  entrance  of  the  river.  There  to 
sufficient  salt  In  the  water  at  Astoria  to  pro- 
mota  some  eorroelon.  It  Is  Infinitely  better, 
fron  tbe  standpoint  of  using  a  normal  paint. 
In  tnhlblttng  ajrroalon  or  the  formation  of 
baraaelaa  tban  to  water  of  tbe  sallnltj  of 
opao  eaa  salt  watar. 
X  bopa  tbat  straighten*  tbto  nattar  <fut. 
Tbt  only  thing  tbat  I  want  to  make  dear 
to  tbat  tba  Ifavy  bas  oqBdMerad  tbat  as  one 


of  the  minor  factors  as  to  where  we  would 
put  a  ship  for  lay-up  purposes.  I  might 
state  that  we  have  had  definite  experience 
with  both  fresh  and  salt  water. 

We  have  a  numt>er  of  ships  laid  up  In 
Green  Cove  Springs.  In  Florida,  where  the 
water  Is  absolutely  fresh.  As  far  as  the 
under-water  body  Is  concerned,  our  experi- 
ence down  there  has  been  that  the  water  Is 
very  good:  aa  far  as  the  upper  portion  to 
concerned,  our  experience  has  been  very  b«d. 
That  would  seem  to  Indicate  that  there  are 
many  factors  that  enter  Into  this  t^uestlon 
of  taking  care  of  ships.  Also,  whereas  the 
Interiors  of  our  ships  at  Oreen  Cove  Springs 
are.  In  my  opinion,  in  excellent  condition, 
we  have  been  having  quite  a  time  there  be- 
cause of  the  frequent  changes  In  the 
weather — moisture  and  hot  sunshine  and 
then  mototure  again  and  more  hot  sunshine. 
That  raises  havoc  with  any  type  of  preserva- 
tive applied  for  the  protection  of  the  outside 
of  the  ship. 

A  comparison  of  the  actual  corrosion  on 
the  underwater  body  when  using  the  plastic 
paint,  between  ships  laid  up  at  Charleston 
and  ships  laid  up  at  Green  Cove  Springs,  we 
find  only  a  grass  formation  at  t>oth  places. 
One  is  salt  water  and  the  other  Is  fresh  water. 
We  find  about  one-half  as  much  grass  on  the 
Green  Cove  Springs  ships  as  we  find  on  the 
Charleston  ships.  Neither  one  of  those  con- 
ditions Is  serious  and  neither  one  serves  to  do 
any  particular  harm  to  the  bottom  of  the 
ship. 

However,  there  to  one  point  that  I  failed 
to  make  clear,  and  that  Is  that  you  have  to 
take  more  care  In  protecting  exposed  shafts 
or  any  exposed  opening  toa  valve  If  you  are 
going  to  lay  up  the  fhlp  in  salt  water  than 
If  you  are  going  to  lay  It  up  In  fresh  water. 
With  that  one  exception.  I  would  deflultely 
say  that,  as  far  as  the  Navy  Is  concerned,  the 
salinity  of  water  Is  not  a  controlling  factor 
as  to  where  we  lay  up.  We  attach  more  Im- 
portance to  the  natural  suitability  of  tbe 
site,  the  proximity  of  repair  facilities  for  tak- 
ing care  of  those  ships,  and  an  abundant 
supply  of  labor  In  the  area  for  carrying  it  out. 
Exclusion  from  the  public  Is  a  factor  that 
the  Navy  considers,  but  not  materially  so. 
We  have  ships  laid  up  In  what  you  might  call 
urban  areas.  We  have  them  laid  up  in  tbe 
extreme  of  Green  Cove  Springs  down  in  Flor- 
ida, which  Is  far  removed  from  any  particular 
amount  of  civilization;  at  least,  there  are 
only  small  towns  in  the  vicinity.  I  consider 
that  to  be  a  minor  factor,  as  far  aa  we  are 
concerned,  and  as  long  as  the  citizens  of  the 
community  do  not  have  any  particular  objec- 
tion to  the  presence  of  those  reserve  ships. 

The  question  of  silting  up,  which  was 
touched  on  by  Admiral  Smith,  Is  an  Impor- 
tant factor  In  our  considerations,  particularly 
where  you  have  currents,  particularly  where 
you  are  near  the  mouth-s  of  rivers.  If  you 
have  currents  where  a  lot  of  allt  Is  being 
transported,  you  have  to  expect  that  If  you 
lay  up  ships  In  the  path  of  those  currents 
that  are  carrying  heavy  loads  of  silt,  there 
will  be  considerable  shoaling  and  deposit 
of  sand  and  material  which  will  require  con- 
stant dredging  In  order  to  keep  that  area 
open. 

We  have  tbat  trouble  right  In  the  mouth 
of  the  Coop)er  River  at  Charleston.  We  have 
very  decided  trouble  with  that  there.  I 
would  Imagine  that  we  are  not  going  to  be 
Iwtbered  with  It  very  much  at  Tongue  Point 
in  the  Columbia  River  because  we  are  out 
of  the  current  and  tbe  ships  that  we  are 
handling  at  Tongue  Point  are  small  ships. 
But  we  do  bave  quite  a  number  of  them 
there 

As  far  aa  the  exteriors  of  the  ships  are 
concerned,  we  bave  found  tbe  area  to  be  on  a 
par  with  the  area  farther  north.  Tbey  are 
both  rainy  areas,  and  from  tbat  standpoint 
we  have  to  wat«b  the  top  sides  very  closely. 
Tbey  are  not  a*  bad  aa  tbe  Florida  area  ba- 
eatiae  thay  are  not  avbjaet  to  tba  altamata 
sfMlls  of  rary  bot  smabitM  that  follow  ttaa 
rain  In  Florida.    Meitber  tbe  noutb  of  tba 


Columbia  River  nor  the  Puget  Sound  area 
has  any  particular  draw-backs  from  the 
standpoint  of  sMp  preservation. 

The  Navy's  views  on  this  matter  are  quite 
simple,  and  they  might  be  reviewed  as  fol- 
lows: 

1.  The  Navy  feels  tbat  tbe  quektlon  of 
moving  reserve  merchant  ships  from  uget 
Sound  to  Cathlamet  Bay.  Oreg  .  to  a  matter 
that  must  be  resolved  by  tbe  Maritime  Com- 
mission. 

2  The  Navy  questions  the  wisdom  of  con- 
centratlng  both  naval  reserve  ships  end  mer- 
chant reserve  ships  In  areas  so  close  together 
as  Cathlamet  and  Tongue  Point  Such  ac- 
tion will  create  serious  difficulties  wlt^  re- 
activation In  the  event  of  an  emergfnc-/  be- 
cause of  the  existing  shortage  of  comro-rclnl 
repair  facilities  in  the  Astoria  area 

3.  Navy  dry  docks  of  the  sire  requcn'ed  — 
12.000  to  18.OC0  tons — are  In  extremely  khort 
supply  at  present  and  no  allocation  to  tne 
proposed  Cathlamet  base  can  t>e  made  in 
any  event  until  the  Navy's  resurvey  of  its 
strategic  requirements  for  floating  -Iry  docss 
is  completed. 

I  believe  that. completes  my  statement  on 
this  subject.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  oe  very 
harpy  to  answer  questions  from  anyone  wtth 
respect  to  thlp  matter. 

Chairman  Smith.  Are  ther*  any  questions 
from  the  Commission? 

(Whereupon  there  was  no  rr sponre  I 
Chairman  Suith.  Are  there  any  q'estlons 
from  the  representatives  from  the  State  of. 
Washington? 

(Whereupon  there  was  no  response.) 
Chairman  Smith.  Are  there  any  questions 
from    the    representatives    of    the    State   of 
Oretjon? 

Mr    NoKBLAo    1  have  a  question. 
Admiral,   you   Fpeak   of   the   water   being 
brackish  at  Astoria.     Does  that  include  Cath- 
lamet Bay  and  Youngs  Bayt 

Admiral  Mills.  I  am  Including  the  water 
from  the  mouth  of  the  river  up  to  about 
10  miles  east  of  Astoria:  In  other  words,  up 
the  river  for  a  distance  of  about  10  miles. 

Mr.  NOBBLAD.  Above  Astoria,  about  20  mile* 
above  the  mouth? 

Admiral  Mills.  That  Is  right. 
In  other  words.  I  would  say  that  we  have 
definite  salinity  recorders  around  vhe  area 
iof  Astoria.  The  water  there  runs  somewhere 
In  the  neighborhood  of  200  or  210  grains  per 
gallon.  Accordingly,  outside  sea  water  will 
run  around  1.7(X}  or  1.800,  somewhere  around 
there. 

Mr.  NoBBLAD.  That  to  the  point  that  I  was 
making,  that  there  Is  a  difference  between 
Astoria  and  Cathlamet  Bay.  Astoria  to  rela- 
tively close  to  Youngs  Bay  but  Cathlamet 
Bay  to  up  the  river  from  Astoria. 

Admiral  Mills.  It  U  right  adjacent  to 
Tongue  Point. 

Mr.  NoxBLAO.  That  to  right,  but  there  to  a 
difference  in  tbe  way  of  mileage  between 
Astoria  and  Cathlamet  Bay,  Is  there  not? 

Admiral  Mills.  Yes;  there  to.  1  said  It  was 
about  10  miles,  as  I  know  It. 

Mi.  NoBBLAB.  Has  the  matter  of  shipbuild- 
ing facilities  in  Portland  been  considered  by 
the  Navy  In  Its  survey  of  repaU-  yards? 

Admiral  Mills.  Yes.  The  shipbuilding  fa- 
cilities In  Portland  were  used  quite  widely 
by  the  Navy  durinK  the  war.  The  situation 
that  we  are  in  with  respect  to  tbat.  sir.  to 
not  a  question  of  still  trying  to  btUld  up 
shipbuilding  facilities.  Right  at  tbe  present 
time.  In  time  of  peace,  there  to  no  question 
about  It  that  we  have  more  ablpbulldlng 
facilities  than  we  can  use. 

The  Navy  was  quite  responsible  fr*  ex- 
tending the  capsclty  of  the  shipbuilding  In- 
dustry In  Portland.  I  think  we  made  a  report 
on  tbat  some  years  ago.  I  believe  I  haee  a 
copy  of  It  bere.  Tbat  report  Indleataa  tbat 
we  ineraaaad  tba  bartblng  araa  in  Portland 
Harbor  bf  aoMa  490  parea«t  over  wbat  it  vaa 
In  IMO;  ve  tneiaaasi  tlia  ^fdarta  to  !•• 
paroant;  «a  Ineraaaad  tba  tfrfioafea  to  Um* 
araa  from  two  to  flee;  we  Iner eased  tba  aai- 
ptofrment   In  repairs  and  aunvarslOB  ttMta 
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foaauu).  The  point  that  I  am  making 
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Admiral  Itnxa.  I  would  aay  not. 

>(oaBHju>.  They  are  at  leaat  adequate 
Portland  area,  are  they  not? 

MiLUi.  They  are  adequate  for  the 

of  aamcea  that  w«  had  up  there 

the  war.    On  that  baala  I  would  eetl* 

t^at  they  are  approximately  two-thirds 

they  are  In  the  Pugct  Sound  area. 

lOKHJko.  I  am  speaking  of  the  amount 

that  might  be  contemplated.     Hav- 

placcd  In  Cathlamet  Bay.  with 

yards  nearby  for  repair  faclll- 

would   be  adequate  for   the  pur- 

ould  It  not? 

ICiUJi.  Only    by   a   long   tow    100 
up  the  rlTer.     The  chairman  referred 

NoasLAo.  There    la   also   a    tow   from 
Otymdta  to  Seattle,  is  there  not? 
Adn  Iral  IHlls.  Tee. 

KoasLAD.  About  SO  or  40  miles 
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ted 


would 


to 
that. 

The 
ofe)|w:Ub: 


of 

we 


CathlaaMt 


tUM 

to 
dock 

That 

which 
Island 
Tou 
be 

Vt  the 
at  an 
with 
rtvad 
aooaU; 


maile 


I3e 


knswer    that    question    specifically.    1 

say  that  there  are  more  facilities  close 

In  the  Puget  Sound  area  than  there 

the   mouth   of   the  Columbia   River. 

s  Just  a  factual  statement  from  ray 

In  the  matter. 


experience 

or  THE  HONOaABLX  HOUXX  D.  ANQXIX. 
ATITX  TO  TMX   UNmD  STARS  CON- 

raoM    TMX   THnu>    distxict   or   thx 
or  oaxooM 
Aitcnx.  I  am  Homkx  D   Amgkxx.  Con- 
In  the  Third  DUtrtct  of  Oregon. 
that  the  suggestion  has  been  made 
proceedings  that  the  drydock  that 
allocated   to  Portland   be  moved. 
The   p^ple   In   my   district   are   very   much 
about  that.     The  shipping  Inter- 
tt  would  be  a  great  mistake  if  that 
waa  moved    to    Portland,    that    It 
place  Cathlamet  Bay  at  a  vary  graat 


Mr.    Ancxli..    I    am    quite 
It  (tf  that  situation  and  I  would  like 
thing  clear  In  connection  with 


Navy  definitely  has  iK>t  the  sllghteet 
n.    provided    the    di|doeka    can    be 
available,  to  giving  drydoaka  for  the 
the  Maritime  Commlaalon  as  rapidly 
nm  do  so.     The  only  reaaon  that  the 
in  was  made  that  TPD-dS.  which  la 
Portland,  be  utlllxed  by  the  Marl- 
n  If  It  moved  its  ships  down 
Bay  la  that  we  felt  that  that 
ran    be    made    Immediately    available, 
lock   la   now   on   a   month-to-month 
Mtals  by  the  successor  of  a  company 
Is    operating    the    old    Kaiser   Swaa 
yard. 

are  atigseatlng  that  that  dock  could 
available  aa  a  matter  oX  convenience 
MartUme  rnwlnilnn  vaatad  a  dock 
early  date.  That  baa  nothing  to  do 
ultimate  solution  that  may  be  ar> 
tt  In  this  matter.  Aa  far  as  I  per- 
am  concerned,  and  I  am  siire  as  far 
Navy  is  concerned,  wa  would  be  very 
tor  the  Maritime  ComaalialOB  to  have 
when  they  may  be  available. 
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That  Is  the  qtMetlao.    Thay  ara  AOt  avall- 
abla  now,  sir 
Chairman  MMrrN    We  will  now  bear  froa 

the  fltaU  of  Washington 

Are  you  prepared  to  make  your  statemant 
first.  Senator  Cask? 

Senator  Cain    I  am.  sir 

Senator  Maokuiom.  Mr  Chairman.  I  would 
like  to  make  a  brief  sUUment  here  before 
the  Senator  talks  to  the  Commission 

Unfortunately.  I  have  an  appointment  at 
the  White  House  on  another  matter  I  wilt 
be  gone  for  about  15  minutes  and  I  will 
be  back  later.  However,  at  the  outset  I  want 
to  expreea  my  appreciation  for  this  oppor- 
tunity I  know  that  Senator  Cain  requested 
a  delegation  to  the  so-called  rehearing  on 
this  matter.  Unfortunately,  both  of  us  were 
absent  in  the  States  on  business  at  the  time 
set  for  the  hearing.  We  bad  no  knowledge 
It  was  going  to  happen  that  way  and  wa 
deeply  appreciate  the  opportunity  the  Com- 
mission has  offered  us  to  present  our  case 
at  this  time. 

Judging  by  the  number  of  wttnesaes  In  this 
room.  I  am  sure  that  the  hearing  will  still 
be  In  progress  when  I  return.  I  want  to 
say.  however,  that  whatever  the  Junior  Sen- 
ator aays  on  this  matter  in  my  absence  is  an 
expresalcn  of  my  views  also.  We  have  dis- 
cussed the  matter  at  great  length  and  are 
In  complete  agreement  on  our  views  con- 
cerning the  situation.  He  has  a  knowledge 
of  many  of  the  details  and  I  am  siire  that 
he  win  give  you  an  adequate  representation 
of  how  we  feel  about  it. 

Chairman  Smith.  Thank  you.  Senator. 

I  am  sure  that  had  a  postponement  been 
requested  at  the  last  hearing  It  would  have 
been  granted  The  State  of  Washington  was 
not  adequately  represented  but  nobody  com- 
plained about  It. 

Commissioner  CAxaoif.  Mr.  Chairman,  be- 
fore the  Senator  proceeds.  I  would  like  to 
say  something  for  the  record. 

Senator  MACittTaoN.  I  want  It  shown  In 
the  record  that  when  this  matter  came  to 
my  attention  as  being  on  Its  vray  to  the 
Commission's  docket.  I  suggested,  as  the 
chairman  mentioned,  that  in  view  of  the 
fact  that — as  I  remember  It— Mr  Christy 
Thomas  had  talked  to  me  about  this  brtcAy. 
and  In  view  of  the  further  fact  that  some 
correspondence  had  come  In  from  different 
people  In  the  Puget  Sound  area  that  we  do 
hold  a  hearing,  I  was  considerably  con- 
cerned and  amazed  to  learn  by  hearsay  that 
it  had  been  represented  that  I  had  suggested 
the  time  for  the  meeting  when  you.  Senator 
Maonttson  and  Senator  Caih  would  be  abaent 
from  Washington  I  did  not  know  that,  and 
when  Senator  Caih  phoned  me  from  the 
Pocific  coast  I  informed  him  Immedistely  as 
to  the  status  of  the  matter  and  told  him  that 
I  waa  going  to  phone  the  chairman.  The 
chairman  was  sway  on  other  business  that 
afternoon. 

I  told  Senator  Cain  that  I  would  see  to  it 

that  you  are  afforded  the  opportunity  to  be 

heard,  and  It  was  made  a  matter  of  record 

in  the  Commission's  meeting  before  the  day 

out. 


la  It 


AXCtncKirr  or  thx  homoxablx  raxbt  r    cain. 
rwrriD  statxs  sxnator  rxoM  thx  state  or 

WASHINGTON 

Senator  Cain.  Raxxt  P  Cain,  Junior  Sena- 
tor from  the  State  of  Washington. 

At  the  outset.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  should  like 
to  suggest  that  I  speak  in  the  name  of  our 
senior  Senator.  Mr.  Mackuson.  as  well  as  In 
my  own  name.  I  prepared  a  rather  brief 
■tatement  this  morning  on  the  basis,  sir,  of 
what  I  understand  some  of  the  facts  and 
rumors  to  be.  I  have  no  Intention  whatso- 
ever of  being  misleading  or  uncertain  or 
cloudy  In  presenting  In  part  the  State  of 
Washington's  point  of  view  and  how  happy 
It  is  that  this  hearmg  Is  being  held  publicly 
In  order  that  any  statements  I  might  make 
which  are  unintentionally  Incorrect  can  be 
straightened  up  and  corrected  without  delay. 

The  Washington  delegation  In  Congress. 
Mr.  Chairman,  very  deeply  welcomes  this  op- 


portwMf  to  ■••«  «Uh  laa  Martttma 
miMton  aad  vttli  our  frtaods.  the  lenttemMi 
fr«B  Mm  Stola  of  Oregon,  In  the  stncers  hope 
o(  cCaatlBf  a  frianUly  settlement  of  a  ■itua- 
turn  which.  apparanUy  and  obviously,  has 
cauaad  soma  mlatmdarstandlnff,  much  of 
which  I  hope  has  been  unaaoaMary. 

I  think  It  u  most  Important  that  at  tha 
outset  that  the'  position  of  the  Washington 
Sanata  and  Houaa  Manbars  ba  made  par- 
(aetly  elaar.  Our  poattion  in  tha  mattar  be- 
fore us  is  simply  to  request  thst  the  status 
quo  be  maintained  with  respect  to  the  Marl- 
ttaM  CnmntlMkni's  reserve  fleet  presently  lo- 
cated on  Ptifat  Botind.  At  no  time  have  we. 
either  Individually  or  collectively,  made  over- 
tures to  anyone  to  move  from  Oregon  waters 
a  single  ship  of  the  reserve  fleet  now  an- 
chored in  the  Columbia  River;  nor  have  we 
ever  proposed  or  even  entertained  the 
thought  of  any  action  which  would  dxprMa 
tha  State  of  Oregon  of  any  facility  ofteratad 
by  or  under  the  control  of  either  the  Mari- 
time Commission  or  the  Navy  in  conjunction 
with  Oregon's  ship  repair  and  construction 
Industry 

We  are  not  asking  and  never  have  asked 
that  the  reserve  fleet  in  the  Columbia  River 
ba  moved  to  Puget  Sound.  We  are  not  aak- 
tng  and  never  have  asked  that  any  facllltlea 
In  the  Columbia  River  be  moved  to  Puget 
Sound.  We  do  not  seek  anything  that  Ore- 
gon has  m  this  respect,  and  we  regret  deeply 
that  apparently  aome  of  our  Oregon  friends 
have  labored  under  such  a  mlsapprehensiou. 

What  we  request  and  desire  is  that  our  re- 
serve fleet  on  Puget  Sound  be  permitted  to 
remain  where  It  Is.  We  want  only  the  status 
quo  to  be  maintained,  and  we  firmly  believe, 
on  the  basis  of  what  we  conceive  to  be  tha 
facts,  that  this  Is  both  an  honest  and  a  fair 
reqiiest  which  Is  essentlsl  to  the  welfare  of 
an  important  segment  of  our  Industry  and 
to  the  national  security.  We  should  like  to 
develop  for  the  record  what.  In  our  consid- 
ered opinion,  constitutes  good  and  sufBclent 
reason  to  maintain  the  status  quo  with  re- 
spect to  the  ships  of  the  reserve  fleet  now 
moored  on  Puget  Sound.  At  the  same  time. 
we  would  like  to  take  up  elements  of  this 
situation  which  have,  we  believe,  been  tha 
basis  for  our  mutual  misunderstanding  In 
this  Important  matter. 

I  should  like.  Admiral  Smith,  to  refer  to 
the  record  very  briefly.  So  far  as  I  know,  the 
first  knowledge  that  the  Washington  delega- 
tion had  that  the  Maritime  Commission  was 
contemplating  the  transfer  of  the  reserra 
fleet  from  Olympla.  Waah.,  to  Astoria,  Oreg.. 
was  about  the  middle  of  February  1948. 
Subsequently,  on  February  21,  1948,  I  wrote 
to  the  Chairman  of  the  Maritime  Commis- 
sion, as  did  other  Members  of  the  Washington 
delegation,  reporting  that  we  had  heard  such 
a  rumor  and  pointing  out  the  result  that  the 
move  would  have  on  the  Puget  Sound  ahlp- 
repalr  Industry.  I  requested  that  the  Com- 
mission afford  me  the  opportunity  to  appear 
before  It  prior  to  the  adoption  of  any  such 
policy. 

The  Maritime  Commission  replied  very 
promptly  and  within  a  few  days,  stating.  In 
substance,  that  such  action  was  admittedly 
under  consideration  but  that  before  a  final 
decision  was  made.  I  and  other  members  of 
tha  delegation  would  be  given  the  oppor- 
tunity to  discuss  the  matter  with  the  Com- 
mission. Similar  replies  were  made  to  other 
Washington  delegation  members. 

Some  5  or  6  weeks  later,  on  April  10,  IMS. 
which  was  a  Saturday,  my  office  was  advised 
by  letter  that  the  Commission  would  conduct 
a  hearing  the  following  Wednesday.  April 
14.  on  this  subject  matter.  Unfortunately. 
both  Sanator  Magncson  and  I  were  on  the 
west  coast  at  the  time  and  because  of  tha 
brief  notice  we  could  not  rearrange  our  busi- 
ness and  our  itineraries  in  time  to  permit 
our  attendance  at  the  hearing.  However, 
both  Senator  Macnuson  and  I,  by  telephone, 
subscribed  to  a  delegation  statement  which 
duly  filed  with  the  Commission  on  tha 
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Ar/JTS 


lion  of  tha  liaarlnr  The  ttatamant  set 
forth  tha  pcatttoa  of  the  Washington  dalS' 
fsMen  In  dear  and  positive  and  tmmlsUk- 
•Ma  tarms 

I  am  not  praparad,  Mr  Chairman,  to  say 
bow  much  eonstdaraticni  the  Commtaston  has 
given  to  our  views  previously  In  the  matter, 
but  It  seems  Important  to  me  to  note  thst 
within  the  hour  sfter  the  hearing  adjourned 
the  Commission  actually  placed  in  effect  the 
policies  to  which  we  are  taking  exception 
today. 

On  that  point  I  should  like  to  bring  to 
your  attention  that  there  is  an  Indication— 
and  I  say  this  openlj  and  frankly,  as  you 
gentlemen  would  expect  me  to  do — that  the 
Commission  may  have  decided  its  policies 
prior  to  the  hearing.  This  is  Indicated  by 
a  letter  dated  March  16,  1948.  and  written  to 
Mr.  Gary  Smith,  president  of  the  Shipbuild- 
ers Council  of  America. 

Mr  Smith  protested  the  Commission's 
consideration  of  operating  its  own  drydock 
and  repair  facilities.  The  letter  said.  In 
part — and  I  should  like  to  quote: 

"The  Maritime  Commission  In  Its  meeting 
of  March  5,  1948,  formally  considered  the 
several  contentions  made  In  your  letter.  In- 
cluding your  reference  to  National  security, 
and  has  decided  that  Its  position  remains 
unchanged:  that  Is,  that  it  will  be  In  the 
best  Interests  of  the  Government  to  accom- 
plish bottom  Inspection  and  preservation  of 
vessels  in  permanent  reserve  at  the  fleet  sites 
utilizing  Government-owned  drydocks  and 
dvll-servlce  personnel.' 

Prom  my  point  of  view.  It  Is  both  unfor- 
tunate and  to  be  regretted  that  one  of  the 
Oregon  Congressmen  was  quoted  immedi- 
ately after  the  prevlotis  hearing  as  stating  to 
at  least  two  newspaper  reF>orters  in  this  city 
that  the  hearing  was  necessary  to  entertain 
the  views  of  the  Washington  delegation,  but 
that  the  policies  presumably  adopted  for- 
mally at  that  time  were  decided  sometime 
prior  to  the  hearing  and  that  the  entire  mat- 
ter was — in  the  words  used  by  him,  so  I  am 
told — "both  cut  and  dried." 

I  think,  Mr.  Chairman,  It  Is  equally  Impor- 
tant that  the  Maritime  at  no  time  prior  to 
the  April  14  hearing  afforded  any  member  ol 
the  Washington  delegation  a  bill  of  particu- 
lars Indicating  the  action  contemplated.  We 
were  all  surprised  at  the  seemingly — and  I 
am  not  certain  that  It  is  so — hasty  action 
taken  in  this  matter  and  at  the  scope  of  the 
policy  which  the  Maritime  Commission 
adopted,  apparently  without  any  prior  con- 
aideration  for  Its  position  with  respect  to  de- 
fense and  national  security  or  prior  conver- 
sations with  the  Navy. 

That  develops  in  major  deUil  the  progres- 
sion of  the  situation  in  the  light  of  the  facu 
as  we  think  we  understand  them  to  be. 

I  should  now  like  to  simply  ask  several 
questions,  most  of  which  will  be  asked  with 
the  intention  of  straightening  out  in  the 
minds  of  all  present  any  points  which  may 
need  emphasis. 

First  of  all,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  should  very 
much  like  to  know  from  the  members  of  your 
Commission,  sir,  if  you  or  they  have  knowl- 
edge of  any  instance  in  which  any  Washing- 
ton delegation  member  has  ever  proposed 
that  the  Columbia  River  reserve  fleet  or  any 
facility  used  in  conjunction  with  the  Colum- 
bia fihlp-repalr  Industry  be  transferred  to 
Puget  Sound.  We  are  naturally  moet  con- 
cerned and  anxious  to  Irradlcate  this 
thought  from  the  minds  of  our  esteemed  and 
very  respected  friends  from  Oregon,  and  we 
invite  the  Commission  to  show  us,  the  Wash- 
ington State  delegation,  where  such  a  move 
has    ever    been     advanced     cm     any    single 


Then.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  and  other  members 
of  our  delegation  would  like  to  know  If  any 
member  of  the  Maritime  Commission  has 
ever  represented  to  any  member  of  the  Ore- 
gon delegation  that  such  action  has  ever 
bean  suggested  by  any  Washington  Senator 
or  Congressman,  or,  in  fact,  by  anyone  else 
who  might  have  represented  himself  as  being 


oAelallr  s  spaakar  for  what  Mm  h«M  iatarasta 
of  tha  Buu  of  Waahlnftoh  Brtftot  to  «ea* 
Btrusd  to  ba.  H  tiMrt  It  hdt  tha  mf.  Mr 
Chairman,  I  AMdd  MM  to  know  (ram  what 
source  thu  absolutely  falac  report  baa  ema* 
natad.  It  Is  important  that  wa  ttralfhtan  it 
out. 

Certainly,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  eotne 
this  mominf  to  ask  tha  Maritime  Commis- 
sion, in  face  of  these  facts  which  I  have  laid 
before  you  and  the  facu  which  are  to  be  laid 
tH'fore  you  during  the  course  of  this  hearing 
today,  to  consider  reversing  your  previous 
position  In  order  that  you  might  authorlre 
the  maintenance  of  the  status  quo  with  re- 
spect to  your  reserve-fleet  ships  now  moored 
In  the  waters  of  Puget  Sound.  Although  we 
stand  completely  ready  to  be  advised  to  the 
contrary,  we  feel  that  this  request  is  Justi- 
fied by  the  testimony  which  I  have  attempted 
to  develop  and  which  will  be  developed.  We 
feel  that  the  Maritime  Commission  therefore 
has  no  alternative  but  to  reconsider  Its  pre- 
vious action. 

Mr.  Chairman,  In  your  preliminary  re- 
marks you  mentioned,  among  other  im- 
portant Items,  that  ycu  felt — at  least  I  so 
construed — a  continuing  opposition  by  re- 
sponsible people  in  the  Puget  Bound  area 
of  the  maintenance  of  ships  In  the  waters 
of  Puget  Sound  In  an  effort  to  clarify  that 
situation  I  should  like  to  quote  from  a  letter 
received  by  me  under  date  of  April  16,  1948, 
from  Mr.  F.  W.  Mathlas,  of  the  Olympla 
Chamber  of. Commerce.  I  should  like  to 
quote  the  followlni?  paragraph: 

"There  were  some  protests  made  by  prop- 
erty owners  who  had  property  near  or  away 
from  the  water  front  and  principally  in  the 
vicinity  of  Gull  Harbor  and  Butler's  Cove. 
We  checked  on  these  protests  and  claims  that 
property  values  would  be  depreciated.  Mem- 
bers of  our  chamber  of  commerce  commit- 
tee followed  up  such  claims,  and  when  they, 
the  committee  offered  to  purchase  the  prop- 
erty at  the  original  or  even  above  the  orig- 
inal purchase  price,  there  were  no  offers 
of  property  for  sale.  A  few  oyster  men  had 
made  a  protest.  So  the  State  Pollution  Com- 
mission held  a  hearing,  and  with  the  evidence 
submitted  at  this  hearing  the  oyster  op- 
erators went  through  their  complaint." 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  of  this  morning  I  have 
received  a  wire  from  Mr.  James  E.  Louden, 
industrial  department  of  the  Seattle  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce.  The  wire  is  addressed  not 
to  me  but  to  Mr.  Christy  Thomas,  manager 
of  the  Washington,  D.  C.  headquarters  of  the 
Seattle  Chamber  of  Commerce,  at  621  Colo- 
rado Building,  Washington,  D.  C.  The  wire 
is  dated  May  4  and  reads  as  follows: 

"The  mayors  of  Port  Townsend.  Port  An- 
geles, Sbelton,  Tacoma,  Olympla.  Seattle,  An- 
acortes,  Kverett.  Belliiigham,  and  the  cham- 
bers of  commerce  of  each  of  those  cities 
have  telegraphed  the  Maritime  Commission 
protesting  the  decision  of  the  Commission 
moving  vessels  stored  in  Puget  Sound  to 
Colorado  River.  All  urge  retention  of  ships 
Puget  Sound." 

I  merely  wanted  the  record  to  show  that 
there  was  a  considerable  segment  of  interest 
In  retaining  the  ships  In  communities  ad- 
jacent to  the  city  of  Olympla. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  conclusion  I  virant  to  say 
that  our  Washington  delegation  believes  there 
Is  no  sound  reason  for  moving  ships  presently 
in  Puget  Sound  waters  to  the  Colorado  River. 
Tou  may  convince  us,  sir,  that  otir  position 
Is  wrong.  If  we  are  convinced  we  should 
certainly  want  to  support  any  decision  which 
you  may  reconsider  or  make  anew. 

Even  more  important,  I  think  that  after 
we  stralt,hten  up  the  merits  of  where  the 
ships  actually  ought  to  be  we  should  con- 
sider the  need  for  re^nciling  the  misunder- 
standings which  have  developed  as  a  result 
of  charges  and  countercharges  between  the 
members  of  the  delegation  of  the  State  of 
Oregon  and  the  members  of  the  delegation 
of  the  State  of  Washington  and  the  Maritime 
Commission  itself.  Some  very  serious  allega- 
tions have  been  made  about  Individuals 
among   those  three  groups.     It   is  for   that 


that  I  have  said  so  plslnly  what  acnne 
of  those  acrusstlons  arluslly  were. 

I  spoba  by  tolaphona  from  Lm  Anfttas  to 
Mr  Joseph  Carson,  whom  I  hava  known  for 
a  long  time  as  a  very  good  friend,  a  member 
of  the  OcmmlMion,  I  said,  "Joa,  they  are 
tailing  ma  In  Washington  that  you  oonaplred 
to  arrange  thU  hearing  when  Senators  Mao- 
wvsoM  and  Haxst  Cain  were  out  of  the  city." 
I  Also  said,  "Joe.  It  is  very  Important  that 
»'e  have  a  meeting  where  everj-body  can  lay 
those   cards   face   up." 

In  addition  to  that,  there  have  been  ref- 
erences made  to  the  fact  that  smong  us  in 
the  Washington  delegation  there  have  those 
who  have  connived  and  conspired  to  get  the 
Maritime  Ccmimission  to  move  the  shlpa 
presently  located  In  Oregon  vraters  to  the 
Stat:  of  Washington.  That  not  only  is  not 
true  but  it  is  important  thnt  people  know 
that  it  i.<!  not  true,  I  sit  on  the  left  of  a  msn 
with  whom  1  work  and  whom  I  admire,  and 
very  recently  his  feeling  has  t>een  "It  la  too 
bad  that  we  are  falling  to  cooperate  one  State 
with  another " 

Prom  our  Washington  delef,atlon's  point  cf 
view,  there  Is.  !s  there  always  has  been,  a  de- 
sire to  do  buf'ness  harmoniously  and  effec- 
tively and  in  a  friendly  way  with  -he  State 
of  Oregon.  I  think,  therefore.  Mr  Chair- 
man, that  you  have  rendered  a  public  service 
in  permitting  us  to  present  our  plans  In  favor 
of  maintaining  ships  presently  In  P*.ig?t 
Sound  where  they  are.  while  at  the  snme  lime 
permitting  us  to  allay  whatever  rumors  and 
suspicions  and  allegations  have  been  promis- 
cuously and  unnecessarily  made,  to  the  end 
that  we  walk  out  of  thU  door  In  full  under- 
standing of  what  the  facts  before  us  actially 
are.  what  they  hav^jeen,  and  what  they  will 
continue  to  be.      " 

I  am  grateful  for  thl.<!  opportunity  of  being 
heard. 

Chairman  Smith  Senator.  1  have  never 
visited  the  Colorado  River  or  the  Puget 
Sound  area,  nor  have  I  visited  all  of  these 
places  that  you  have  mentioned  receiving 
messages  from.  I  am  open-mlnd?d  on  the 
subject  and  I  am  certain  you  will  And  the; 
rest  of  the  Commission  is  open-minded. 

Perhaps  my  collesgues  can  correct  me  If 
I  am  wrong,  but  to  answer  your  questions,  the 
record  will  show  and  I  know  of  no  case  where 
we  had  received  a  request  from  the  State  of 
Washington  or  any  of  Us  represent :Ml\es  to 
move  ships  out  of  the  Colorado  River  to  Puget 
Sound.  I  also  do  not  recall  that  Oregon  has 
ever  asked  that  we  move  them  from  Puget 
Sound  to  Portland,  although  there  has  been 
H  fight  about  getting  a  drydock  in  Its  place. 
But  you  certainly  have  not,  to  the  best  of  my 
knowledge,  asked  o  move  any  shlps^  Port- 
land from  the  Puget  Sound  area. 

I  will  ask  If  any  of  the  other  members  of 
the  Commission  have  any  such  recollection. 

Commissioner  Cakson.  Mr.  Chairman,  In 
connection  with  the  so-called  movement 
matter,  the  Commission  has  had  catise  to 
exidore  the  poaslbllltlas  of  placing  all  of  the 
reserve  fleet  In  readlnass  wherever  located.  I 
do  not  know  where  we  will  get  on  that.  I 
do  not  know  whether  anything  will  be  done. 

It  might  be  observed  at  this  time  that  the 
Commission  has  no  money  to  repair  any 
ships:  not  only  do  we  not  have  any  money  In 
the  1948  bvidget  but  there  is  nothing  in  the 
1949  budget  for  that  purpose,  either.  I  think 
that  is  something  that  should  be  made  clear. 

Insofar  as  any  prospect  of  the  repair  of 
vessels  now  in  the  reserve  fieet  Is  concerned. 
I  think  It  is  only  fair  to  state  that  unless 
and  until  t^e  time  arrives  that  the  Congrem 
feels  that  it  Is  proper  to  appropriate  money 
for  that  purpose,  and  in  a  considerable  sum, 
that  it  is  Jvut  chasing  a  will-o'-the-wisp.  In 
my  opinion,  at  least,  to  suggest  that  there 
is  going  to  be  any  repair  work  done,  no  mat- 
ter where  the  fleets  are  situated,  because 
there  Just  Is  no  money  to  do  It  with. 

Now,  I  think  that,  in  view  of  the  er-.ergency 
that  might  exist,  or  might  be  believed  to 
exist — and  I  so  stated  to  Mr.  Christy  Thomas 
after  the  conclusion  of  the  short  hearing  that 
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I  do  want  to  say   that  I  was 
bly    disappointed    that — perhaps    I 
when    I    did    not    find    any 
to  the  effect  that  that  was  a  new 
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,  there  are  30  vessels  up  there  that 
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Smith.  Tea.  sir 
Caim    I   shuuld    first    Ukc    to   ask 
of  Commissioner  Carson. 

Carson,  you  remember,  do 
the  conversation   we   bad   when   I 
Angeles'* 

ner  Casson    1  do 
Caim    And     you     remember     the 
hlch  wera  relayed  to  you  by  tele- 
as   being    those    which    others   were 
agatnat  you? 

Fou  aatltfy  not  only  my  curoslty  but 

for  accurate  information  alao  as 

steps.  If  any.  you  might  have  taken 

a    meeting   when    two   of    your 

were  absent  3.000  miles  away? 

Cabsom    Tea. 

I  stated  to  you  st  the  time  that  I 

ake  the  full  responsibility  and  would 

l^ou  that  you  would  be  given  a  full 

.  you  and  any  other  member  of 

delegation   to  be   heard   In 

With  this  matMr.    I  think  I  fur- 

p<ilnted  out  at  the  time  that  I  was  a 

1  irprised.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  you 

Ss  lator  UAomTSON  were  out  of  the  city. 

toatponement  was  not  asksd  for  when 

down  hare  that  last  time,  either  on 

that  you  were  out  of  the  city  or 

ground  that  the  time  was  too  short. 

I  am  spealtlng  for  the  Commlsaioo 

say  that  had  any  Intimation  uf  that 

made  tt  wou!d  have  t>een  freely 

done    without    any    queotlon 
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Saoaior  Cain.  I  think  I  can  answer  that 
questloi 
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ilrst  place.  I  am  satlafied  that  the 
nt  exactly  what  he  said,  that  he 
agraad  to  any  postponement.    On 
from  tba  weat  coast  I  quite  natu- 
the  qtiestion:   Why   was  not  a 
for  a  poatponement   made?     I  was 
with    the    answer:    because   of   the 
that    the   two   Senators    were 


nlsad 


of  the  delegation  were  Importantly 
tg  other  things.     The  entire  mat- 
tq>  rather  rapMUy.     It  appeared  to 
Ml  in  that  one  delegation  was  here 
entirety  and  the  other  delegaUon  was 
epresentad  at  all.    I  think  there  was 
:  normal  tendency  to  forget  to  maka  a 
which   would   have  been   the  moat 
thing  to  do.     I  myself  sm  Inclined 
that  our  delsfation.  under  the  cir> 
waa  not  to  t>e  crltlclaed  for  hav- 
to  maka  the  request.     But  It  Is 
know  publicly  in  the  record  that  a 
would  have  baon  PMt.  as.  in  fact,  it 
by  this  opportunity  to  be  heard 


smth.  my  only  other  quaation  wUl 
In  an  effort  to  make  this  record  vary 
After   that,   consideration   of   whara 
eight  to  be  situated   Is  ceruinty  in 


remarks  I  mcnUoned  that  it  ta  said 

OonuniMtaMi— in  one  letter  inOcMM 

ui  a  eamnl  aort  of  way— that  a  fl»> 

o  move  the  ships  had  baan  made  a 


conalderable  time  prior  to  the  baariog  which 
was  held  on  the  17th  of  April. 

Now.  If  I  am  la  order  In  asking  this  ques- 
tion, air.  I  should  merely  like  to  have  you 
give  us  your  attitude  toward  that  problem. 
because  we  would  not  want  to  think  that  any 
hearing  was  ever  held  by  any  responsible 
public  body  merely  as  a  bit  of  window  dress- 
ing, which  certainly  has  been  the  charge 
made  against  the  liarltlme  Commission. 

Chairman  Sm rrn.  Well.  Senator,  the  record 
will  show  what  the  facu  are. 

I  know  that  this  matter  has  t>een  under 
(IHnikiii  by  the  Commission  and  Its  staff 
for  BMiiithB.  I  also  know  that  we  decided 
that  we  would  not  Issue  any  Instructions 
until  we  had  held  a  hearing.  Frankly.  I 
tr"***^  aay  whether  a  decision  was  made. 
It  eould  have  happened  before  the  hearing. 
But  I  do  know  that  If  a  decision  had  been 
made  the  record  will  show  that  nothing  was 
to  be  done  until  we  had  given  everybody  a 
chance  to  talk.     Nothing  has  been  done  yet. 

Now.  perhaps  you  gentlemen  of  the  Com- 
mission can  enlighten  mc  on  that. 

Commissioner  McKcough.  Mr.  Chairman, 
to  straighten  the  recMds — and  I  want  to 
have  the  record  as  straight  aa  anybody  doea — 
I  sm  quite  sure  that  the  files  of  the  Commis- 
sion would  Indicate  that  a  determination 
had  been  reached  long  before  any  requeat  for 
a  hearing  emanated  from  any  source.  The 
selection  of  the  reserve  fleet  site  was  an  ac- 
complishment, as  I  recall,  baaing  my  recol- 
lection on  memory  alone,  to  be  sustained  or 
corrected  by  the  record  later,  the  selection  of 
the  permanent  site  was  made  as  much  as  2 
ysMTS  ago.  That  had  been  accomplished  to 
a  conalderable  extent  before  I  had  reached 
the  Commlaaion  as  a  member  No  other 
member  now  on  the  Commission  had  been 
appointed  In  the  Commission  st  thst  time, 
and  the  appointment  of  each  of  them  now 
sitting  was  subsequent  to  my  appointment 

It  Is  my  further  recollection  that  a  de- 
clalon  was  reached  only  after  experts  of  the 
Committee  Itaelf.  coupled  with  those  that 
bad  been  employed  by  the  then  existing 
OaVHMlMtoa  to  aupplement  and  Implement 
Otm  ttMtkm  aaada  by  the  members  of  the 
Commlaaion 's  staff,  were  consulted. 

On  the  question  of  whether  or  not  the 
site  that  Is  under  discussion  was  deter- 
nUned  upon  at  that  time  as  a  permanent 
site.  I  think  the  record  will  have  to  be  re- 
viewed and  the  Information  definitely  stated 
from  the  record  as  to  the  date  of  determina- 
tion for  selection  of  this  site  as  a  permanent 
hart>or  or  sanctuary  for  whatever  numt>er 
of  vessels  were  to  t>e  dispatched  to  the 
Northwest  section  of  the  country. 

Personally,  my  only  acquaintance  with  any 
question  that  was  to  be  raised  by  any  Mem- 
t>ers  of  Congreaa  with  relation  thereto  came 
only  within  the  period  of  the  last  few  weeks. 
Aa  a  result,  there  apparently  were  some 
visitations  on  the  part  of  people  who  natur- 
ally were  Intereated  In  what  waa  to  be  the 
final  determination  with  relation  to  what 
poaalbiUty  there  might  be  of  having  some 
repair  work  made  available  to  the  existing 
facilities  in  the  varloua  aections  of  the 
cotwtry. 

I  think  some  alltnion  was  made  here  to  a 
commtmlcaUon  addressed  to  the  Shipbuild- 
ers Council.  I  think  that  reference  was  made 
by  the  Senator  from  Washington 

Senator  Caim.  I  read  stKh  a  paragraph:  yea. 
Mr  Commiaaioner  UcKeough.  We  had  such 
a  letter  from  the  Shipbuilders  Council.  In 
which  they  rather  at  great  lengths  pro- 
tmtad  the  location  of  dr^  docks  as  the  per- 
mament  raeerve  fleet  site. 

With  the  Indulgence  of  my  colleagues,  1 
would  like  to  prc<eed  at  least  to  express  my 
recollection  of  the  correspondence  and  the 
determinations  reached  by  the  Commission 
in   relation   thereto. 

I  think  that  the  Shipbuilders  Council— 
axMl  I  have  no  quarrel  with  It;  I  am  per- 
M«nlly  acquainted  with  one  or  two  of  the 
oAeUls  of  that  group— I  think  they  were 
seeking  to  develop  something  that  In  some 


manner  wotild  Indicate  theu  point.  There 
must  be  their  total  responsibility.  I  was  not 
In  consultation  with  them  st  the  time  of 
their  writing  of  the  letter  They  sort  of 
wanted  to  Imply  to  the  Commlaaion  that  the 
Commission  waa  apparently  on  a  venture  to 
Interfere  with  private  enterprise  as  related 
to  the  shipbuilding  and  repair  facilities  of 
this  country  In  seeking  drydocks  from  the 
Navy  as  surplus  drydocks  under  the  existing 
law  that  waa  passed  by  the  Congreaa,  under 
which  any  surpltis  material  sought  by  one 
agency  of  government  from  another  would 
be  delivered  without  transfer  of  funds  to  the 
petitioning  agency.  I  do  not  know  that  the 
law  provided  that  the  agency  having  the  sur- 
plus was  to  in  any  way  be  permitted  to  de- 
termine the  u.'.e  of  th.^t  surplus  by  the 
petitioning  agency.  I  think  the  law  Im- 
plies, by  Its  silence  in  that  respect  at  least, 
100  percent  responsibility  as  to  the  use  to  be 
made  of  such  stirplus  by  the  petitioning 
agency  after  It  received  the  surpliu, 

I  am  sure  that  I  can  speak  for  my  col- 
leaguea  In  this  respect  when  I  say  that  this 
Commission  In  no  way  seeks  to  Intrude  upon 
private  ent^^rlse  In  any  direction.  It  has 
a  responsibility  under  law  to  safeguard,  pre- 
serve, and  protect  hundreds  of  millions  of 
dollars  worth  of  vessels  paid  for  by  the  peo- 
ple of  this  country  as  the  permanent  re- 
serve fleet.  In  conjunction  with  the  deter- 
minations reached  by  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff  as  to  the  types  and  numbers  of  the 
vessels  that  are  to  constitute  such  reserve 
fleet  The  Commission  has  cooperated  very 
fully — and  deaerves  no  compliment  for  hav- 
ing done  so — with  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff 
In  that  direction.  It  has,  as  I  Indicated, 
made  very  serious  investigations  as  to  the 
desirable  locations  In  which  to  place  these 
vessels  valued  at  hundreds  and  millions  of 
dollars,  and  It  Is  required  under  Isw  to  ade- 
quately protect  against  deterioration  of  that 
required  husbanding  efforts 

The  Shipbuilders  Council,  apparently  hav- 
ing been  made  acquainted  with  the  fact  that 
this  Commission  had  petitioned  the  Navy  for 
drydocks  to  be  located  at  these  permanent 
reserve-fleet  sites,  probably  with  Jtistlflca- 
tlon.  aasumed  that  this  Commission  wss  to 
petition  the  Congress  for  many,  many  mil- 
lions of  dollars  with  which  to  place  the  nec- 
essary facilities  sdequate  for  the  maintenance 
work  in  the  way  of  ship  repair  at  these  sites. 
That  was  never  Indulged  In  or  conjectured  by 
thia  Commlsalon.  This  Commission.  I  think, 
has  on  several  occasions  recorded  Us  deter- 
mination to  adequately  care  for  Its  requlre- 
menu  In  protection  against  deterioration 
of  these  vessels  It  has  felt  that  periodic 
bottom  Inspection  should  be  made,  which 
obviously  could  not  be  made  without  the  fa- 
cltltlea  present  In  the  way  of  a  drydock. 
There  was  never  at  any  time  any  Indication 
that  ever  left  this  Commission  and  went  out 
to  any  segment  of  the  public  that  the  Com- 
mlaaion was  trying  to  Intrude  Into  the  ship- 
building and  repair  activities  now  engaged 
In  by  private  enterprise 

Speaking  for  myself.  I  can  add  that  I  In 
no  way  conaldered  the  periodic  Inspection  of 
bottoms  of  the  veaaels  wUl  deny  the  ship- 
building interests  of  this  country  one  dol- 
lar's worth  of  repair  work.  I  am  speaking 
now  of  work  done  with  the  aid  of  the  Nav) 
drydocks  in  the  event  that  we  ever  get  them 

The  only  purpose  of  the  Commission  Is  to 
determine.  In  the  discharge  of  lu  duty,  what. 
If  any.  deterioration  has  resulted  from  the 
length  of  time  which  the  vessels  are  now  hus- 
banded in  these  varloua  locations.  There 
must  be  some  accumulation  and  some  dam- 
age. I  speak  purely  as  a  landlubber  The 
only  familiarity  I  have  with  bamaclea  Is 
what  I  have  heard  diacuaaad  by  those  In  the 
Navy  and  thoae  that  go  to  sea  I  presume 
that  Admiral  Mills  Implied  that  there  must 
b«  nma  accumulstloa  and  aoma  damac*. 
Ha  moat  have  at  least  tmpUad  in  bla  atata- 
ment  that  the  requirement  of  the  Navy  to 
protect  the  bottoms  by  some  new  type  of 
paint  application  that  such  was  the  case. 
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Now,  all  we  wanted  was  to  have  the  Navy 
furnish  ua  the  drydocks  so  that  our  people 
m  charge  of  that  work  could  periodically 
check  the  ships  over  for  a  period  of  time, 
place  them  on  drydocks.  scrape  the  bot- 
toms. If  necessary,  and  spray  the  paint  or 
place  the  paint  thereon. 

Now  comes  the  question  of  why  we  did  It. 
Divder  the  law  we  are  required  to  perform 
this  vrork  here  as  prudent  businessmen. 
When  I  am  reminded  of  the  language  of  that 
act  1  am  somewhiit  flattered  by  that  lan- 
gucge.  But  If  we  were  to  tow  the  boats  from 
these  locations  periodically  to  the  nearest 
facility  possessing  drydocks.  I  think  that  the 
members  of  the  Congress  would  be  perfectly 
JvistLled  In  severely  criticizing  the  Judgment, 
or.  rather,  the  lack  of  It  In  the  event  we  did 
that  sort  of  a  performance.  We  are  attempt- 
ing to  do  the  work  to  preserve  the  fleet  at  a 
minimum  of  cost  and  the  maximum  of  pro- 
tection to  the  hundreds  of  millions  of  dol- 
lars entrusted  to  the  care  of  this  Commis- 
sion. 

With  relation  to  the  comment  made  by 
my  cnlltague.  Mr,  CAarow.  as  to  the  budget 
picture.  I  vill  say  that  we  do  not  have 
t3  to  spend  for  repair  of  any  vessel  In  the 
reserve  fleet,  from  the  permanent  reserve 
fleet  Btandi'-olnt. 

So  th.nt  there  will  be  no  confusion,  I  might 
ndd  for  the  record  that  we  have  chartered 
a  msxlmTjm  total  of  one  thousand  four  hun- 
dred and  some  odd  vessels  during  the  past 
2  years  at  what  we  believe  to  be — and  I  hope 
that  the  Members  of  the  Congress  will  so 
construe  It  to  be — a  prudent  arrangement 
to  permit  American  operators  to  engage 
themselves  with  chartered  vessels  to  take 
care  of  the  relief  program,  beginning  imme- 
diately after  the  wnr.  continuing  under 
UNRRA,  and  then,  we  hope,  continuing  under 
the  temporary  relief  of  the  Marshall  plan  at 
the  preaent  time. 

That  Is.  when  we  pull  these  ships  from 
these  temporary  sites  we  have  to  put  them 
Into  operating  condition.  Fortunately,  we 
had  the  money  at  that  time  with  which  to 
do  the  work,  and  we  have  recovered  for  every 
dollar  that  we  spent  many,  many  times  the 
dollars  and  cents  spent,  in  the  way  of  Income 
to  the  Federal  Treasury. 

Now.  the  contract  provides  that  when  they 
return  after  they  have  finished  their  use  by 
the  charter  that  they  shall  be  In  the  same 
condition  of  operation,  usual  wear  and  tear 
excepted.  So  there  Is  a  contribution  made 
by  the  use  of  the  ships  by  the  charter  pro- 
gram In  that  when  they  return  to  the  per- 
manent sites  they  will  be  In  good  condition 
and,  therefore,  not  In  need  of  any  repairs, 
because  they  must  be  repaired  and  put  In 
shape  so  that  they  will  be  In  the  same  con- 
dition as  when  we  first  chartered  them  to 
the  user. 

I  hope  that  this  is  not  a  misconception 
on  the  part  of  the  gentlemen  from  Wash- 
ington, Oregon,  or  even — If  you  will  pardon 
me  referring  to  my  native  State — Ulinola  as 
to  what  the  situation  la  here.  I  should  like 
to  say  to  those  that  are  present — and  I  rec- 
ognlae  one  or  two  of  the  gentlemen  here 
representing  the  Shipbuilders'  CouncU— that 
If  they  have  any  hope  of  many  vessels  In  the 
permanent  reserve  fleet  sites  being  put  Into 
opwating  condition  that  are  not  In  that 
atatua  now.  It  must  come,  aa  I  see  It,  by 
Initiation  on  the  part  of  the  President  of 
the  United  States  In  a  recommendation  to 
the  Congress  for  whatever  the  emergency 
may  be— which  Ood  forbid  should  happen 
again — to  appropriate  a  sufficient  amount  of 
Booay  to  permit  us  to  put  Into  ahape  thoae 
vaaa^  that  are  not  now  In  ahape  and  that 
wilt  be  placed  In  the  permanent  rcaerve  fleet 
aites. 

I  think  I  might  add.  with  pardonable  pride. 
for  the  benefit  of  my  coUeaguea  and  their 
devotion  to  duty,  that  without  any  requeat 
from  the  defense  arm  of  our  Government  we 
initiated  on  our  own  several  months  ago  a 


survey,  gathering  together  whatever  daU  our 
people  had  received  from  the  Army  or  the 
Navy.  We  felt,  as  cltisens.  that  there  waa 
a  disturbance  In  International  relations,  and 
we  had  our  reserve  fleet  people  make  a  sur- 
vey. They  gathered  together  whatever  In- 
formation they  received  from  the  Army  and 
Navy  who  would  use  the  ships  In  wartime. 
They  requested  that  Information  so  that  they 
could  screen  It,  ship  by  ship,  to  determine 
how  many  dollars  might  be  needed  In  the 
event  an  emergency  came  upon  us  so  that  we 
would  be  prepared  to  know,  at  least.  approxi- 
mately. In  a  very  hasty  way  what  would  be 
the  money  requirements  and  the  require- 
ments of  time  and.  Incidentally,  utilizing  100 
percent  of  the  available  ship-repair  sites  in 
the  country  privately  opersted.  operated  not 
by  us  but  by  private  enterprise. 

We  made  known  those  figures  and  thoae 
results  in  a  letter  addressed  to  the  President 
some  few  weeks  ago.  If  we  had  not  Initiated 
the  study  several  months  ago  and  we  were 
asked  quickly  to  give  that  kind  of  data  to 
the  President  and  the  Congress,  we  would  not 
ha^e  had  It.  So  I  think  It  Is  fair  and  not 
immodest  for  me  to  say  on  my  part  and  In 
behalf  of  my  colleagues  that  we  Initiated 
that  on  our  own  responsibility. 

I  can  only  say  to  the  shipbuilders'  council 
that  If  they  had  looked  to  the  Commission 
to  spend  $2  In  repairing  any  ships  In  the  re- 
serve fleet,  that  It  will  only  happen  by  au- 
thority of  the  Congress  and  appropriation  of 
the  money  and  Instructions  from  the  Con- 
gress to  spend  the  money  now  and  to  maka 
all  the  ships  ready  that  will  be  there. 

I  ask  your  pardon  for  having  spoken  such 
a  great  length  of  time  but  I  thought  we  owed 
it  to  the  record  to  review  the  picture,  to  Indi- 
cate that  the  selection  of  the  site  Initially, 
Senator  Caim,  waa  not  a  haphazard  and  a 
hasty  and  a  recently  acted  on  decision. 

Chairman  SMrrH.  I  think  that  you  will 
find.  Senator,  that  we  did  not  prejudge  the 
hearing,  that  the  record  will  show  that  our 
policy  had  been  set  up  where  these  fleet  sites 
were  to  be.  As  a  result  of  that  hearing,  the 
Commission  decided  not  to  establish  a  base 
at  Cathlamet  Bay  but  to  proceed  with  the 
development  of  lU  sites  there.  I  believe  that 
Is  the  way  It  Is;  I  am  not  sure. 

Senator  Caim.  Admiral  Smith,  with  your 
Indulgence  I  would  like  to  make  an  observ- 
ance or  two  to  see  if  I  can  completely  under- 
stand the  position  which  has  been  taken  by 
the  Maritime  Commission, 

I  h^ve  gathered,  beneficially,  from  the  ob- 
servations thus  far  made,  that  for  a  period 
covering  several  years  and  recent  weeks  and 
months  the  Maritime  Commission  has  been 
developing  two  decisions  revolving  aroiud 
the  following  two  questions. 

Question  No.  1  is:  Should  there  be  perma- 
nent lay-up  sites,  and  where  shotild  such 
sites  be  located? 

That  decision  in  the  affirmative  has  re- 
sulted from  several  years  of  continuing  and 
constant  study  and  research  and  thought. 

Is  that  a  correct  aasumptlon  on  my  part, 
Mr,  Commissioner  McKeough? 

Commissioner  McKkough,  Tes.  sir. 

Chairman  Smith.  That  Is  correct,  as  far  as 
my  Information  Is  concerned.  A  statement 
will  be  made  by  the  Chief  of  the  Bureau 
later.  After  thorough  investigation,  some  15 
aites  were  discarded  entirely. 

Senator  Cain.  Yes. 

We  are  trying  to  resolve  some  misimder- 
standing  here.  I  think  that  is  laadlng  in 
that  direction. 

I  hare  in  front  of  me  what  purports  to  be 
•ome  information  from  your  Maritime  Com- 
mission offices: 

"The  Maritime  Commission  requested 
United  States  Engineers  Corps  on  January  16, 
1(K7"— that  is  a  long  time  s'^o— "to  maka  a 
survey  and  preliminary  plan  for  permanant 
fleet  site  John  Day  Point. 

"On  January  38,  1947,  Coounlsalon  request- 
ed Unitad  Stataa  engineers  to  survey  this 


site  for  a  dry  dock  location.  A  final  aatl- 
mata  of  preliminary  plana  received  by  the 
Commlaslon  from  United  States  enginsera 
from  February  26,  1948.  Bstimatad  oost,  in- 
cluding adalnlatratlon  building,  approsl- 
mately  •a.tOO.OOO. 

"Colonel  Jewett.  of  the  United  Stataa  ancl- 
neers.  was  notified  by  telephone  on  April  9 
that  a  letter  was  prepared  authorizing  engl- 
neer%  to  proceed  with  construction  dated 
April  9.  1948.  Letter  signed  and  actually  sent 
on  April  15.  1948. 

"Bnglne«-s  assume  notification  April  9  stif- 
flclent   to  begin   construction." 

From  my  point  of  view,  that  would  be  the 
final  evidence  that  a  decision  In  lavor  of  a 
permanent  site  on  the  Columbia  River  bad 
been  made  by  the  Maritime  Commiarton. 

The  second  decision  that  was  davelopad.  If 
I  understand  It  correctly.  Is  an  answer  to  thla 
question:  Should  vessels  presantly  in  tem- 
porary sites  anywhere  be  moved  to  permonent 
sites,  and  when  should  they  t>e  moved? 

Therefore.  I  construe  that  on  the  date  of 
April  14,  when  Mr.  MAOiruaoM  moat  unfor- 
tunately was  not  able  to  bt  here,  a  decision 
was  made  at  that  time  not  concerning  es- 
tablishing a  permanent  site  anywhere  but 
covering  the  advisability,  from  the  Commls- 
sion's  point  of  view  at  that  time,  of  moving 
ships  in  a  temporary  site  in  the  waters  of 
Puget  Sound  to  the  Columbia  River. 

Mr.  Chairman.  In  speaking  for  my  State,  do 
I  thoroughly  understand  the  facta  In  thla 
case  as  I  Just  assumed  them  to  be? 

Chairman  Smith.  I  wes  called  out  of  that 
meeting,  but  Commissioner  McKeough  vol- 
unteers to  answer.  I  wish  he  would  reply. 
Commissioner  McKiovch.  I  think.  Sen- 
ator, that  I  can  say  yes  to  the  questions 
which  you  raised.  However,  there  is  s  pos- 
sible quallflcatlon. 

Senator  Caim.  Yes.  sir. 
Commissioner  McKcoocu.  As  I  recall  tt,  we 
have  never  insuucted  oi^r  people  to  move  any 
vessel  from  the  current  temporary  site  to 
what  would  be  the  ultimate  pernuinent  site. 
I  may  be  In  error  on  that.  I  have  to  depend 
upon  my  memory;  I  do  not  have  the  record 
In  front  of  me.  And  there  *s  a  very  plausible 
reason  for  that. 

Mr.  Hlckey.  how  many  vessels  arc  there  in 
the  current  site? 

Mr.  HicKZT.  One  hiudred  and  twenty- 
eight  in  Astoria  and  68  lu  OlympU. 

Commissioner  McKeough.  According  to 
the  records,  how  many  will  ultimately  ba 
scrapped? 

Mr.  HiCKZT.  About  18  In  the  Olympla  stu 
win  be  scrapped  and  probably  5  In  Astoria. 

Commissioner  McKxoogh.  That  means 
that  there  will  be  40  left  at  the  Olympla  site 
and  18  will  be  scrapped? 
Mr.  HiCKZT.  That  is  right. 
Commissioner  McKxough.  No  decision  baa 
been  made  as  yet.  We  do  not  know  yet  what 
we  will  do  with  the  vessels. 

Does  that  answer  -'our  question.  Senator? 
Senator  Caim    I   think   It  does,   because  i 
think  we  are  getting  lr.to  the  correction  ft 
this  situation. 

As  I  see  It.  the  State  of  Washington  is  on 
very  sound  ground  in  disctissing  with  the 
Maritime  Commission  our  feeling  that  the 
ships  presently  in  the  temporary  site  should 
not,  for  reasons  which  we  will  attempt  to  de- 
fine, be  moved  at  this  time  or  at  any  time  in 
the  foreseeable  future  to  the  waters  of  the 
Columbia  River  or  anywhere  else.  We  cotild 
take  that  position  If  we  wanted  to  do  io. 
But  we  are  not  on  sound  ground  In  argtilBf 
with  the  Commission  concerning  the  mertta 
of  the  establishment  of  a  permanent  stta 
which  was  actually  established  long  before 
the  hearing  on  April  17. 

CommlsBioner  McKxougr.  I  think  to. 
Senator. 

Is  that  right.  Mr.  Hickeyt 
Mr.  HxatxT.  Tea. 
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8c  istor  Cain.  I  think  I  can  autc  that  our 
dttoi  at  ion  U  here  to  Indicate  to  you  gentl*- 
tbat  there  u  auAclent  reaaon  to  maln- 
the  ahtpa  that  are  preaently  In  the  wa. 
at  FM§tt  Sound.    I  know  that  my  col- 
are  prepared  to  give  a  Juatlfication  of 
:  nsiuon  from  our  point  of  view. 

I  wlib  to  expr«aa  to  you  my  fratef ul 
•pprfetatlon  (or  this  opportunity  to  be  heard 
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Senator.  I  Juat  want  to  aay  that  what- 
the  declaion  will  ultimately  be  with  re- 
to  the  40  ahlpa.  it  muat  resolve  Itself 
Um  CoBunlsslon'a  viewpoint.    I  am  aure 
you  will  agree  that  there  could  b«  no 
Jxwtlflcation  for  our  setting  up  a  crew  for  the 
of   a   minimum    number   of   40 
for  many  years  to  come  if  we  have  100 
at  Astoria,  and  that  is  the  permanent 
I  elect*  .  by  the  Commlaaion  alter  study, 
quite  sure  that  while  the  SUte  of  Wash- 
might  regret  that  we  will   be  com- 
on  the  baals  of  elBclency  and  economy. 
tbc  «0  ahtpa.  that  it  wUl  be  on  tnat 
la  Um  event  of  its  determma- 
to  so  act.  I  am  quite  sure  the  Commls- 
eill  be  wtUing  to  again  dlscuks  the  mat- 
ter  '  nth   the  delegation  from   the  Suu  of 
Waaliington. 
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3ei  tator 


Cam.  I  think  that  I  am  on  safe 

In  saying  that  I  assume,  expect,  and 

that  the  delegation  from  the  State  of 

n  is  dceiroiu  of  being  guided  by 

acts  which  might  or  might  not  at  any 

time  result  in  the  ships  being  moved 

wsters    of    the    Columbia    River    or 

here  els*,  or  remain  where  they  are 

in  passing.  I  might  say  that  It  is  most 

that  the  Information  we  get  this 

so   nearly   clears   the   air    that   we 

for    the   first    time   what    we   are   all 

about 

CHauman    SaarrR.  Senator,    there    Is    one 

that  has  not  been  mentioned      We  are 

over  all  of  the  ships  with   the  Army 

Navy    Maritime    Committee    to    decide 

hlcii  particular  ships,  by  name,  will  remain 

p  rmanent  lay-up.  and  tha^work  is  well 

"»  now.  ^ 

itor  Cain.  And  it  will  Uke  a  conslder- 
length  of  time  yet  before  final  decisions 
made 

T      McKzocGH    Before      final 
it  IB  the  permanent  site 

SMrrn    I  would  like  to  ask  you. 
What  is  the  labor  market  at  Olym- 
U  It  good? 

Cain.  I  understand  that  the  pree- 

libor  market  at  Olympia  Is  excellent  at 

I  resent  time,  as  a  whole:  that  It  is  ade- 

to  provide  whatever  service  the  Marl- 

lenrloe  may  need  for  \ta  60  ships. 

CaaaoH.  Mr     Chairman.    1 
like  to  point  out  that  one  thing  has 
I  een  mentioned  thus  far.  the  movement 
ships.     I  understood  that  20  at  least. 
hat  Is  reduced  to  18  now.  were  not  con- 
to  ever   be  moved  because  they 
destined  for  scrap.     Of  course,  prudence 
Indicate  that  you  would  not  move  a 
that  was  destined  for  scrap  until  It 
been  sold   for   that   purpose,   and   the 
aaer  would  then  designate  the  point  at 
he  was  going  to  cut  up  the  ship.    But 
wcfuld  coat  a  lot  of  money  to  tow  40  ships 
Puget  Sound  down  to  Astoria. 
speaking  otUy  for  myself  now  when 
reiterate  aometbing  that  I  stated  before 
irhich  I  am  not  sure   I  stated   In  the 
meeting.     I  know  I  stated  It  later 
we  broke  up  and  were  talking.     I  said 
in  view  of  the  poaaiblllty  of  activation 
of  the  reeenre  fleet.  It  being  a  pos- 
y.  that  I.  for  one.  would  certainly  not 
the  Incurring  at  that  expense  and  the 
of  those  vessels  away  from  a  place 
obviously  there  were  facilities  for  do- 
repalr  work,  unlesa  and  tmtll  It  had 
determined  that  there  was  not  going 
any  repair  work  to  do  or  after  they 
have  been  put  In  repair. 
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There  Is  also  another  reason.  If  we  went 
Into  any  eonatderable  procram  (or  emer- 
gency purpoeee.  It  Is  only  common  sense  to 
assume  that  there  will  be  enough  business 
to  eliminate  competition.  The  total  re- 
serve fleet  is  sbout  3.600  vessels,  and  when 
you  measure  the  facilities  in  the  United 
States  as  a  whole,  if  you  were  to  put  that 
fleet  of  all  of  those  vessels  Into  tip- top  shape 
in  a  hurry  so  that  they  would  be  ready  to 
meet  any  emergency,  there  would  not  be  a 
contest  between  vicinities  and  between 
years.  It  would  largely  be  k  question  of 
allocating  the  work  to  the  yards  that  could 
take  care  of  It.  There  Just  would  not  be 
available  facilities  to  do  it  on  any  other 
basis.  Tou  would  have  to  use  all  of  the 
facilities  to  their  utmost. 

Do  I  make  that  clear? 

Senator  Cain    Very  clear. 

Commissioner  Caxson  We  have  no  money 
with  which  to  do  repair  now.  but  if  the  Con- 
gress In  Its  wisdom  and  the  executive  de- 
partment should  decide  that  we  should  put 
all  of  those  veasels  Into  first-class  shape.  It 
would  tax  to  the  utmoat  every  facility  In  the 
country.  The  facilities  would  be  asked  to 
take  them  Instead  of  trying  to  get  them. 

Senator  Cain  Obviously,  you  are  not 
qualified  aa  yet  to  say  what  slilps  should  be 
Repaired  first  and  where 

Commissioner  Caxson    That  is  right. 

Chairman  SMfTK  Perhaps  Senator  IfOen 
has  some  question? 

Senator  Cmn  With  your  permission.  Mr. 
Chairman  and  w!th  that  of  Senator  Mcasx. 
I  would  like  to  be  (xcused  because  of  another 
comm'tment  Senator  Macnx«on  will  re- 
turn to  satisfy  any  lnqulrle<<  that  may  be 
made  of  the  Washington  detection  by  the 
Commlaslon  Until  Senator  Macnoson  re- 
turns, th?  Washington  delecatlon  is  entirely 
at  your  service,  led  by  CongreiMnan  Jones. 

Chairman  Smith    Thank  you.  Senstor. 

Tou  m.^y  pr::c^ed,  S-nator  Mcmsx 

AXCtTMCNT    or    THE    UONOXABLE    WATNC     MOISX. 
UNfTEO  STATES  SZNATOI  rXOM  OXZCON 

Senator  Moa&x  May  It  please  the  Commis- 
sion. 

I  am  pleased  to  Inform  the  Commission 
that  I  speak  also  for  my  senior  colleague. 
Senator  Cordon.  My  colleagues  from  the 
Oregon  delegation  In  the  House  are  either 
here  or  are  represented  by  assistants  from 
their  ofllces.  I  know  thet  Congressman 
NcBBi^o  and  Congressman  Anczll.  and  Con- 
gressman Stccxman  are  here,  and  that  Con- 
greesman  ELLswoiiTH  is  represented 

If  I  were  trying  a  lawsuit,  gentlemen,  on 
this  matter.  I  would  at  this  point  either 
rest  my  case  or  move  for  nonsuit.  But  be- 
cause my  good  friend.  Senator  Cain,  has 
raised  some  questions  as  to  some  misunder- 
standing that  may  exist  between  the  Wash- 
ington and  Oregon  delegations,  and  because 
I  want  the  record  to  be  perfectly  clear  as  to 
our  understandings  or  misvmderstandlngs.  I 
will  briefly  comment  on  the  first  subject 
matter  that  has  been  raised  here  today  but 
which,  after  all.  Is  quite  irrevelant  to  the 
.merits  of  the  real  Issue  that  Is  before  us 

May  I  say  at  the  outset  that  the  real  Issue 
before  us  is  whether  or  not  the  decision 
reached  by  the  Maritime  Commission  in  re- 
gard to  the  establishment  of  i>ermanent  sites 
for  the  berthing  of  ships  is  a  sound  de- 
cision. There  Is  no  relevancy  at  all  to  that 
Issue  of  allegations  concerning  misunder- 
standings. In  spite  of  what  my  good  friend 
from  the  State  of  Washington.  Senator  Cain. 
may  say  concerning  charges  and  counter- 
char^^es.  But  I  do  think  he  certainly  Is  en- 
titled to  have  the  record  perfectly  clear  as 
to  the  position  of  th»  two  Senators  from  Ore- 
gon aa  to  that  irrelevant  subject  matter. 

Concerning  the  hearing  on  April  14.  I  want 
the  record  to  show  that  neither  of  the  Sen- 
ators from  Oregon  knew  anything  about  that 
hearing  until  we  received  notice  that  such  a 
hearing  was  going  to  be  held  and  that  we  were 
welcome  to  attend  to  present  any  point  of 
view  that  we  might  care  to  In  regard  to  the 
aubject  matter  of  the  hearing. 


I  want  the  record  to  be  perfectly  clear  that 
the  Junior  Senator  from  Oregon,  prior  to  tJiat 
hearing,  at  no  time  conferred  with,  conversed 
with,  or  consulted  with  any  member  of  this 
Commission.  Including  Commissioner  Carson. 

It  was  my  understanding  that  when  we 
came  to  that  hearing  the  legal  situation  of 
the  hearing  was  simply  this:  The  Commis- 
sion, in  accordance  with  lu  well-establU,j^ed 
procedure,  annoimced  to  the  delegations  and 
to  the  public  that  It  hau  reached  a  tentative 
decision  in  regard  to  the  location  of  perma- 
nent berthing  sites  as  to  ships,  that  one  of 
those  locations  waa  Cathlamet  Bay.  that  It 
was  offering  an  opportunity  to  the  delega- 
tions of  the  two  States  which  apparently 
w^re  most  directly  concerned  to  make  repre- 
sentations in  regard  thereto. 

I  did  not  know — and  I  think  the  recoid  Is 
perfectly  clear  that  the  Commission  did  not 
know — that  the  two  Senators  from  Wash- 
ington were  not  In  ihe  c.ty.  However,  I  think 
it  Is  interesting  for  the  record  to  show  thst 
the  Washington  delegation  was  represented 
In  the  cense  that  a  formal  statement  was 
filed  and  put  Into  the  record  of  that  bear- 
ing In  regard  to  the  State  o:  Washington, 
represented  through  Its  delegation.  In  te^Eard 
to  the  subject  matter  of  the  hearing.  As 
the  record  shows,  the  members  of  the  :on- 
gresskMial  delegation  of  Washington  at  that 
time  were  represented  by  one  person  from 
their  offlCTS  who  served  as  the  filer  of  that 
statement.  That  Is  the  way  I  recall  It,  but 
the  ic:ord  will  speak  for  Itself  on  that  point. 

The  first  point  I  want  to  make  perfectly 
clear  for  the  record  Is  that  the  two  Senators 
from  Oregon— and  I  am  sure  I  speak  for  the 
entire  delrgatlon — raised  no  objection  U'  the 
hearing  of  the  subject  matter.  In  fact.  If 
either  Washington  Senator  bad  called  me  on 
the  telephone  prior  to  our  coming  down  here 
on  April  14  and  had  informed  me  that  they 
would  not  be  In  the  city — because  1  did  not 
know  they  t,ere  not  in  the  city— I  myself,  as 
a  matter  of  senatorial  courtesy,  would  have 
aikcd  for  a  postponement  of  the  hearing. 
Just  as  they,  in  turn.  Joined  In  my  recjuest 
for  a  postponement  of  the  second  heurlng 
which  was  set  an  an  earlier  date  thar.  to- 
day, when  I  was  out  of  town  and  asked  to 
have  the  hearing  postponed  until  May  5 

Now,  as  to  charges  as  to  whether  or  not 
any  member  of  the  Oregon  delegation  made  a 
statement  that  the  hearing  on  April  14  was 
a  cut-and-dried  affair.  I  know  of  no  such 
statement.  I  do  know,  however,  how  easy  it 
U  for  people  In  public  life  to  be  mall|:ned. 
and  I  am  going  to  continue  to  presume  that 
no  such  statement  waa  made.  I  think  it  was 
pertectly  clear.  Judging  from  the  spirt  in 
which  we  met  here  on  April  14.  that  'here 
waa  little  that  the  Oregon  delegation  needed 
to  say  at  that  time,  because  we  found  our- 
selves completely  in  agreement  with  the  deci- 
sion made  by  the  Commission  in  'regard  to 
the  site  at  Cathlamet  Bay. 

We  were  disturbed — and  the  record  shows 
our  disturbance — at  the  Information  that 
was  made  available  to  us  at  that  time  at  that 
hearing,  that  there  was  opposition  on  the  part 
of  the  Navy.  The  record  will  speak  for  itself 
on  that  point. 

Also,  we  were  Informed  at  that  time  that 
certain  representations  had  been  made  by 
officials  of  the  Navy  that  it  was  just  as  well 
to  leave  the  ships  in  salt  water  as  in  fresh 
water.  As  I  said  at  that  time,  that  was  a 
surprise  to  me.  because  In  my  conversations 
with  the  Navy  during  the  past  3  years,  when 
the  issue  as  to  the  permanent  berthing  of 
ships  first  was  ralaed.  the  represenuions 
of  the  Navy  then  to  me  were  that  they  were 
seeking  fresh-wster  sites  for  the  storage  and 
the  berthing  of  ships. 

1  cannot  recall  the  exact  date,  but  it  was 
In  the  neighborhood  of  a  years  ago  that  there 
was.  In  fact,  considerable  concern  about  the 
permanent  berthing  of  ships  in  Lake  Wash- 
ington, because  it  was  felt  that  It  might  Have 
an  adverse  effect  upon  the  use  of  the  lake  or 
the  shores  of  the  lake  for  home  sites  and 
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eetatee.  There  was  •  feeling  that  at  least 
some  assurance  QfUght  to  be  given  that  If 
ships  were  going  to  be  berthed  in  Lake  Wash- 
ington It  should  be  on  a  temporary  b^als 
rather  than  on  a  permanent  basis.  It  was  at 
that  time  that  there  was  a  considerable 
amount  of  Interest  shown  for  the  Youngs 
Point  location  at  Astoria  for  ships.  The  rec- 
ord shows  this  morning  that  there  were  some 
190  ships  removed  to  that  site. 

I  now  want  to  put  Senator  Cain  completely 
•t  eaae  In  regard  to  any  misinformation  that 
has  been  su.iplled  him.  that  It  Is  the  posi- 
tion of  the  two  Senators  from  Oregon  thst 
we  charged  the  Washington  delegation  with 
trying  to  get  ships  away  from  Oregon.  I 
have  never  made  any  such  charge.  My  senior 
colleague  has  never  made  any  such  charge. 
I  know  of  no  facts  that  would  support  any 
such  charge. 

However,  gentlemen,  our  position,  specifi- 
cally. Is  this:  That  we  are  opposed,  because 
we  think  the  menu  of  the  case  do  not  sup- 
port the  position  of  the  Washington  delega- 
tion, to  the  position  of  the  Washington  dele- 
gation that  the  tentative  decision  of  his 
Commission  as  to  the  location  of  permanent 
sites  for  the  berthing  of  these  ships  and.  In 
particular.  Cathlamet  Bay.  should  be  re- 
versed. Althf.ugh  Senator  Cain  very  rightly 
says  that  they  do  not  seek  to  take  anything 
from  Oregon,  we  need  to  examine  Into  his 
argument  a  bit  to  point  out  that,  of  ccurse. 
that  the  Washington  delegation  does  seek  to 
reverse  a  decision  of  this  Commission  which 
would  establish  a  permanent  site  at  Cath- 
lamet Bay  and  which  would.  If  established 
and  effectuated,  of  course,  cause  the  move- 
ment of  ships  not  only  from  Puget  Sound 
but.  I  assume,  from  other  quarters  to  Cath- 
lamet Bay  for  permanent  berthing. 

I  will  dwell  on  that  point  a  moment  long- 
er, gentlemen,  becavise,  after  all,  the  Issue 
before  us  Is:  What  pattern  Is  to  be  estab- 
lished In  the  setting  up  of  permanent  sites 
for  the  berthing  of  ships? 

Now,  once  the  final  decision  on  that  mat- 
ter Is  reached,  then  I  think  It  Is  perfectly 
clear  that  the  Commission  cannot  Justify 
keeping  a  small  number  of  ships  now  located 
In  temporary  sites  at  those  temporary  sites 
when  permanent  sites  have  finally  been  de- 
cided upon. 

I  want  to  also  say  for  the  benefit  of  my 
good  friends  from  Washington  that  the  rec- 
ord Is  prefectly  clear  concerning  the  coop- 
eration of  the  Senators  from  Oregon  -nd, 
in  fact,  the  entire  Oregon  delegation,  with 
the  delegation  from  Washington  on  matters 
of  mutual  Interest  In  the  Pacific  Northwest. 
It  would  be  most  unfortunate.  It  seems  to 
me,  If  we  do  not  continue  that  fine  coopera- 
tion and  teamwork  relationship  which  has 
existed  between  these  two  delegations  be- 
cause we  have  many  problems  of  mutual  In- 
terest. 

I  suggest  one  main  premise  on  which  to 
continue  that  cooperation,  and  that  is, 
namely,  that  after  we  have  all  had  our  say 
and  have  presented  our  arguments  on  the 
merits  of  a  given  proposition  and  after  the 
Government  agency  which  has  Jurisdiction 
to  render  a  decision  does  decide,  then  it  be- 
hooves us,  it  seems  to  me,  to  accept  the  de- 
cision of  that  Government  agency  If  on  re- 
hearing we  cannot  present  facts  which  Jus- 
tify a  reversal  of  Its  tentatively  announced 
policy 

That  is  my  position  as  to  the  Issue  here. 
The  record  Is  perfectly  clear  that  there  has 
always  been  the  utmost  cooperation  by  me 
on  every  Issue  that  has  affected  these  two 
sister  States. 

Now.  gentlemen  of  the  Commission,  I  do 
no  blame  the  members  of  the  Washington 
delegation  for  seeking  a  reversal  of  this  de- 
cision on  the  merits.  That  Is  their  respon- 
sibility, it  seems  to  me,  as  representatives  in 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  pnqwrly 
protecting  the  economic  Interesu  at  the  peo- 
ple In  their  State,  to  see  to  It  that  all  they 
can  say  In  support  of  their  position  has  been 
made  a  matter  of  record. 


I  have  done  It  many  times  since  I  have  been 
In  the  Senate  U\  behalf  of  my  State.  But 
the  important  point  that  I  want  to  call  to 
the  attention  of  the  delegation  from  Wash- 
ington is  that  after  the  record  Is  all  made, 
after  the  final  decision  is  made,  then  1  think 
that  as  two  delegations  we  must  continue 
to  stand  together  In  support  of  what  we  be- 
lieve to  be  the  best  InteresU  of  the  Pacific 
Northwest. 

My  good  friend  from  Washington,  Mr  Cain, 
points  out  that,  as  I  recall  his  statement,  it 
is  the  position  of  the  Washington  delegation 
that  they  seek  to  follow  only  that  course 
of  action  which  will  best  protect  the  na- 
tional security,  and,  secondarily,  protect  to 
the  best  possible  extent  the  economic  Inter- 
ests of  the  State  of  Washington  I  qUite 
agree  with  him  that  the  major  premise  in 
this  dlsctisslon  ought  to  be  what  is  In  the 
best  Interest  of  the  national  security.  This 
Is  not  a  Washington  problem:  It  Is  not  an 
Oregon  problem;  It  Is  not  even  a  Pacific  coast 
problem.  It  Is  a  national  problem.  I  think 
that  If  we  can  make  a  case  In  our  respective 
States  for  showing  that  national  security 
will  be  best  promoted  by  a  site  within  cur 
State,  that  It  Is  our  duty  to  do  so.  But  we 
ought  also  to  stand  on  the  record  and  sup- 
pert  the  decision  when  It  Is  made. 

JSo  I  repeat  that  my  good  friend  from 
Waahlngton  does  seek  a  decision  and  a  re- 
versal of  the  study  already  made  by  the 
Maritime  Commission  and  that  therelore  the 
burden  of  proof  rests  on  the  Washington 
delegation  to  show  that  the  decision  of  this 
Commission  Is  not  supported  by  the  pre- 
ponderance of  the  evidence  in  the  case.  That 
is  why,  at  least  up  until  this  moment  in  this 
hearing,  I  would  be  inclined  to  move  a  non- 
suit If  we  rested  the  case  at  this  point. 

Now,  as  the  Commissioner  has  already 
pointed  out,  the  record  is  perfectly  clear  that 
when  we  met  on  April  14  we  knew  that  a 
decision  had  been  reached  and  we  knew 
that  a  hearing  was  being  given  to  determine 
whether  or  not  that  was  to  be  a  final  decision. 
I  assume  that.  In  view  of  the  postponement, 
with  which  I  am  In  hearty  accord,  the  pur- 
pose of  this  hearing  today  by  way  of  rehearing 
Is  to  give  the  Washington  delegation  an  am- 
ple opportunity  to  present  its  facts  in  sup- 
port of  its  contention  that  the  tentative 
decision  of  the  Commission  should  tH  set 
aside  and  another  decision  should  prevail. 

I  think  I  have  covered  the  points  raised  by 
Senator  Cain  when  he  commented  upon  the 
possibility  of  a  member  of  the  Commission 
advising  the  Oregon  delegation  that  the 
Washington  delegation -sought  to  move  ships 
from  Oregon  to  Washington,  No  such  repre- 
sentation has  been  made  by  any  member 
of  this  Commission,  either  to  the  Junior  or 
to  the  senior  Senator  from  Oregon,  or,  I  am 
also  advised,  to  any  of  the  rest  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Oregon  delegation. 

That  Is  my  specific  answer  to  that  point 
raised  by  Senator  Cain.  We  know  of  no 
attempt  on  the  p*rt  of  the  Washington  dele- 
gation to  get  ships  moved  from  Astoria  to 
Puget  Sound.     We  have  made  no  such  charge. 

Gentlemen  of  the  Commission,  let  me  com- 
ment now  on  the  merits  of  this  case.  We 
think  the  record  made  by  the  Commission 
Itself  In  Its  own  survey.  Its  own  report  on 
this  matter,  speaks  for  itself,  and  we  rest 
on  those  findings.  We  think  we  need  add  no 
more  to  the  evidence  accumulated  by  the 
Commlaslon  Itself  in  support  of  establishing 
a  permanent  base  at  Cathlamet  Bay. 

But  I  do  want  to  say  a  few  words.  Mr. 
Chairman,  In  regard  to  the  testimony  here 
this  morning  of  my  good  friend  Admiral 
Bdlls  of  the  Navy  because  the  position  or  the 
Navy  Involves  a  drydock  Issue  and  the  posi- 
tion of  the  Navy  here  this  morning  sis'."  in- 
volves a  survey  of  previous  positions  tiiken 
by  the  Navy  In  regard  to  the  location  of 
permanent  berthing  sites. 

Admiral  Mills  very  rightfully  points  out 
tn  his  opening  statement  that  the  Navy  tikes 
the  position  that  It  Is  up  to  the  MarHlme 
Commission  to  determine  this  questloi:.     I 


think  he  ts  absolutely  sound  on  that  and  I 
think  that  is  exactly  where  the  Navy  should 
reat.  But  let  us  analyse  the  admiral's  argu- 
ment a  bit  further. 

Admiral  Mills  points  out  that  heavy  tow- 
ing charges  will  be  Involved  If  ships  are  lo- 
cated at  Cathlamet  Bay  and  drydock  facil- 
ities are  likewise  not  provided  at  Cathlamet 
Bay.  He  points  out  that  drydocks  and  the 
location  of  the  drydocks  Is  the  responsibil- 
ity of  the  Navy.  I  Interpret  this  argument 
or  representation  of  Admiral  Mills,  of  course, 
to  be  In  the  nature  of  qualtflcallons  of  the 
major  contentions  of  the  Navy  that  the  chief 
responsibility  for  the  setting  up  of  perma- 
nent berthing  places  for  the  ships  Is  the 
responsibility  of  the  Maritime  Commlaaion 
The  Navy  says  lu  one  breath  that  that  Is 
true,  but  It  points  out.  and  quite  rlghUv 
so,  on  the  basis  of  preeent  Jurlsdlcttonrl 
powers,  that  the  Jurisdiction  over  drydocks 
ts  the  Navy's. 

I  /ant  to  point  out  that  I  think  the  lo- 
cation of  drydocks  mvolves  a  great  nationul 
interest,  for  the  reasons  that  Admiral  l/L\V» 
himself  Implies  in  his  argument  here  this 
morning.  If  the  Maritime  Commission  de- 
cides that  it  is  sound  national  policy  to  lo- 
cate a  permanent  berthing  site  at  the  Cath- 
lamet Bay  location,  then  I  say  It  creates  a 
responsibility  on  the  part  of  the  Navy,  recog- 
nmng  tlie  Jurisdiction  of  the  Maritime  Com- 
mission to  BO  decide  to  cooperate  with  the 
Maritime  Commission  In  seeing  to  it  that  a 
surplus  drydock  Is  moved  Into  Cathlamet 
Bay  to  service  these  ships. 

Now.  may  I  digress  a  moment  to  make  it 
perfectly  clear  that  it  is  not  the  position 
of  the  Oregon  delegation,  nor  has  It  ever 
been  the  position  of  the  Oregon  delegation, 
that  extensive  ship  repair  work  should  be 
done  at  Cathlamet  B:«y.  It  Is  out  position, 
of  course,  that  in  the  interest  of  economy  and 
in  the  interest  of  dlve:8lfication  of  our  naval 
operations  on  the  Pacific  coast  we  should 
have  at  Cathlamet  Bay  a  drydock  that  will 
take  care  of  the  bottoms  of  these  ships.  If 
I  understood  the  Chairman  of  this  Commis- 
sion correctly  this  morning,  the  only  posi- 
tion the  Commission  has  ever  taken  is  to 
have  a  drydock  there  so  that  the  bottoms 
of  these  ships  could  be  serviced  and  so  that 
any  minor  repairs  to  the  bottoms  of  these 
ships  could  be  made,  and  major  repairs,  I 
assume.  In  the  interests  of  economy  would 
continue  to  be  made  at  the  great  shtpbuild- 
iug  and  ship  repair  centers  at  Puget  Sound 
and  In  the  Portland  area. 

The  admiral  talks  about  towing  costs  and 
that  Olympia  is  only  some  ao  or  SO  miles 
from  the  repair  yards  In  Puget  Sound.  I 
have  been  Informed  that  the  principal  cost 
and  expenditure  of  towing  is,  of  course,  not 
the  distance  of  the  tow  but  the  preparation 
for  the  towing,  the  getting  ready  for  the  tow- 
ing, the  putting  under  operation  of  the  tow- 
ing. Although  there  Is  additional  cost.  If 
you  go  some  miles  beyond  the  30  or  30  mileage 
that  the  admiral  mentioned.  It  is  not  a  major 
part  of  the  expense.  The  major  part  of  the 
expense  Is  the  so-called  get-ready-tow  ex- 
pense. 

It  Is  my  opinion  that  the  practices  of  the 
past  In  regard  to  towing  for  major  repairs 
will  and  should  be  continued  and  that  any 
fear  that  either  Puget  Sound  or  Portland 
is  going  to  lose  any  substantial  amount  of 
repair  work  as  a  result  of  what  towing  will 
be  Involved  for  major  repairs  If  these  ships 
are  located  at  Cathlamet  Bay  Is  of  little  ma- 
teriality In  this  hearing. 

I  want  to  also  point  out  that  Admiral  Mills 
this  morning,  as  was  represented  to  us  at 
the  hearing  on  April  14.  points  out  that 
there  is  what  is  called  a  commercial  drydock, 
at  Swan  laland  In  Portland,  and  that  to  the 
extent  that  the  Navy  has  taken  any  position 
in  regiu-d  to  that  particular  dryitock.  tbm 
position  has  been  that  for  a  period  at  the 
emergency  or  a  temporary  period  ooatfdcra- 
tlon  should  be  given  to  the  poalMttkf  of 
mof  ing  that  drydock  from  Portlaatf  to  Cstk> 
lamet  Bay. 
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I  do  not  like  to  And  tnyvclf  In  un- 

ncea  with  the  Navy,  gentle- 

the  Cocnmtaslon.  but  I  must  aay  In 

or    the    two    Senators    from    Oregon 

think  thai  tbm  Navy  makrs  no  c«m 

sQCh  mf§t0Uon  as  that      The  Nnvy 

ifnowa  the  i{r«>at  need  for  that  drydock 

and  the  Navy  well  knows  that 

rflecraatea  a  proper  diversification  of 

pro-am  en  the  Pacific  coast,  that 

wou!d   be  used   tn  a  much   K'«*ter 

than  the  Navy  at  the  present  tune  Is 

or  that  drydock. 
?fav7  also  knows  that  the  suttge-tton 
!".g  the  Portland  drydock  to  Astoria, 
ud  at  the  April  14  meeting,  even  on 
cr  n  temporary  basts,  exclud- 
the  moment  the  cnnslderntton  of  the 
any  such  move,  with  th<?  thought  of 
uentiy   iwwtm   the   drydock   bark   to 
la  a  aMdWRton  on  the  part  of  the 
ih  \t  fa  totllKi  to  develop  just  the  type 
«■     't— «*aBdtata   that    are   developing 
ivy  aad  tha  Oragon  delegstlon. 
re  It  great  nnaaaployaMnt  In  ine  Port- 
now  aoMdc  tba  ikltlad  laborers 
tha  shlpbutMlBf  Mitf  ahip  repair 
la  an  area  of  uaaMiplo.men'  to- 
The  Portland  Labor- Ma  naffer-  rn- 

wbtch   la  comprlseo  of   cv.  .< 

tatlves  of  lab^r  in  the 
field   and   the  shin-rrpalr 
IS  well  aa  other  fields,  made  repreaenta- 
to  our  delegation   as   to   thi   need   <t 
tfilp    activity    In    Portland      W: 
satted  that  to  the  sttentlon  of  the  Navy 
Intend  tn  contmxie  to  call  It  to  the 
ton  or  tlia  Navy 

want  to  make  very  cle<ir 

Nn^y  that  we  arc  satisfied,  as  a  dale- 

tbat  there  ore  other  Navy  drydoeks 

can  bf  rented  to  civilians     We  do  not 

to   take   one   out   of   Puget   Sound. 

are    other    drydoeks    In    the    Pacific 

we  think  a  full  discussion  r;i!i  show 

the  category  of  surplus  drydoeks  and 

could  very  well  and  properly  be  moved 

ly  onea  thto  Government  de- 

that    Cathlamet    Bay    ahould    be    the 

ng  Bite  for  a  permanent  reserve  fleet. 

think  that  the  Navy  should  take 

7  steps  In  cooperating  with  th'.s 

once  that  decision  Is  reached,  to 

it  that  a  drydock  la  moved  into  the 

Bay  area. 
also  Interested  In  Admiral  Mills'  dts- 
n  of  fresh  and  salt  water  and  his  dia- 
of  a  ptaatlc  paint  I  sincerely  hope 
hey  have  found  a  paint  which  win  cave 
great  loaaas  that  we  suffer  to  our  ships 
barnacles  and  other  growths  because 
attachment  of  those  barnacles  to  the 
tn  salt  water  This  Is  apparently  a  new 
development  of  the  Navy  bacatiaa 
frre.  I  repeat,  the  Oregon  delegation 
n  Informrti  by  repreaentatlves  of  the 
that.  a.<  far  aa  atoras*  la  concameit. 
aa  lay  up  la  eaaaamatt.  tliara  la  taaa 
leaa  bottooi  repair  work  that  has  to 
in  freah  watar  than  salt  water.  It 
to  BM  that  the  burttan  of  prtraf  is  now 
Navy  to  come  forward  with  scientific 
showing  that  their  previous  rapre- 
Is  no  longer  correct 
Mills  also  partlctpatm  In  that 
ataraating  fallacy  which  we  hear  tn  so 
of  tha  Oovwnanent  »  rtrpreitentation^ 
lent  iMaed  upon  percentages.  I  hava 
in  the  field  of  statistics  for  a  graat 
yaara.  emtMaatn.  and  I  kaw  that  vary 
yoa  can  nake  a  eaaa  look  good 
that  you  hava  Inoraaaed  sanrlees 
certain  area  by  so  mikrh  percantat* 
ben  you  gat  down  to  the  materiality 
«^ent  of  a  claimed  Increase,  when  you 
to  the  actual  amount  of  repair 
:hat  has  been  Increased,  the  labor  aup- 
t  tWM  t>een  taken  care  of  by  the  In- 
the  unemployment  that  has  been 
tiy  tbe  mcraaac.  you  usually  find 
tha  paicanti^aa  maan  vary  little. 
eanaot  aat  parcantafaa. 
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I  respectfully  submit  that  Admiral  Mills' 
discussion  of  percentagea  In  this  caaa  laavea 
me  rather  cold.  The  fact  Is  that  wa  need. 
In  the  lntere<it  of  national  security,  wide- 
spread diversity  of  the  Navy  program  on  tbe 
wast  coast.  I  think  the  admiral  knows  very 
well  that  we  do  not  feel  In  the  Oregon  dele- 
gation that  the  Navy  baa  suSclently  dlversl- 
tlad  Its  program  on  the  wast  coast  In  tha 
Interest  cf  national  security,  and  I  wlab  to 
emphasize  that  statement  this  morning  for 
his  benefit. 

Tbe  admiral  says  that  the  Navy  has  not 
the  slightest  objection  to  giving  a  drydock 
to  the  Co.nnmtsaion  as  soon  as  they  can  com- 
plete a  survey  and  a  study  concerning  the 
location  of  their  drydoeks  and  what  ou^bt 
to  ba  done  with  them  from  the  standpoint 
of  a  sound  Navy  program.  I  am  glad  to  hear 
tiiat.  I  hope  that  tha  study  will  be  expedited 
and  that  to  a  short  period  of  time  the  Navy 
wlil  reach  a  final  conclusion  on  a  matter 
that  has  been  hanging  fire  now  for  a  con- 
sMarable  length  of  time. 

But  tbe  point  is  that  tbe  admiral's  own 
statements  here  this  morning  show  that  the 
Navy  has  tui^gested  that  a  drydcck  be  moved 
from  Portland  to  Cathlamet  Bay  I  repeat 
what  1  said  at  tiie  last  hearing,  that  when 
you  sit  ir.  the  position  that  we  sit  In.  tbe 
Oragon  di^legatlon.  and  such  s  proposal  comes 
from  the  Navy.  then,  of  course— the  Navy 
known  It — there  Is  bound  to  be  immedlstely 
stirred  up  a  conflict  of  Interests  between 
Portland  and  another  section  of  our  State  I 
think  It  Is  very  strange  that  this  u  the  dry- 
dock  which  the  Navy  should  first  decide  upon 
as  the  possible  drydock  that  cught  to  be 
moved  to  Cathlamet  Bay. 

I  have  asked  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy.  In 
behalf  of  tbe  delegation,  to  supply  us  with  a 
location  of  the  drydoeks  owned  by  the  Navy 
m  the  Pacific,  and  a  statement  as  to  the 
Justification  for  leaving  these  drydoeks  in 
their  present  position  I  am  sure  that  in 
due  course  of  time  that  Information  will  be 
.•supplied  the  Oregon  delegation  and  then  we 
win  be  tn  a  position  to  discuss  with  the  Navy 
whether  or  not  its  decisions  in  regsrd  to  dry- 
docks  are  decisions  that  ought  to  be  further 
inquired  into 

In  conclusion,  gentlemen,  and  by  way  of 
summary,  let  me  ensure  tbe  two  Senatora 
fram  Washington  that  there  .s  no  misunder- 
standing as  far  as  the  Oregon  delegation  Is 
concamed 

I  aaa  now  that  my  good  friend.  Senator 
MAanvscii.  has  returned.  I  a«aDe  that  he 
Is  aware  of  the  repreeentattooa  aMde  by  hla 
Junkir  eoUaagua  eoncaming  nUsunderstand- 
tngs  betwaen  the  two  tfatagation-t. 

The  Oregon  delegation  denies  the  misin- 
formation that  was  given  to  Senator  Caim 
and  Senator  Magnuson  in  regard  to  the  posi- 
tion of  the  Oregon  delegation  We  take  tbe 
pcaltlun  that  the  only  Issue  pending  In  this 
case  Is  simply  this:  Do  the  merits  support  the 
tanutlve  decision  of  tbe  MarlUme  Commla- 
skm  to  establlah  a  permanent  t>er thing  site 
for  sblpe  at  Cathlamet  Bay.  Oreg  7 

It  la  oar  paaltlon  that  the  merits  support 
tha  nwiiiilailiiii  I  position  and  thst  the  bur- 
den of  proof  rasta  upon  the  members  of  the 
Waahlngton  dalagatloo  to  show  that  the  de- 
etatan  should  ba  ravarsed.  Therefore  on  tbe 
iMwtt  of  tbe  Commission  s  own  findings  and 
the  facts  presented  by  the  Commission  ItsaU 
we  reat  oar  eaaa.  awaittng  ratoattal. 

Mr  NanLAB.  Might  I  say  a  weed  here 
brlaAy.  Mr.   Chairman? 

Chatnnan  Smtth    Yes. 


aaooMurr  or  nn  ■ofiaaait  waLTia  moulao. 
MjaiaaitTaTrra  to  tms  coNoasaa  or  tbx 
virma  arana  raoM  ths  rixsr  aiamicr  or 

orjco:« 

Mr.  Noaauu).  I  am  Oongreaaman  Norblad. 
of  tbe  First  DUtrict  at  Oragon:  raaldanca. 
AatorU.  Oreg 

I  would  like  to  say  that  I  concur  with  what 
■iMitar  Moras  haa  aaM.  Bi  haa  nada  a  vary 
aMa  praaantattatt  «C  OfW  MM.    X  want  to  add 


Just  one  or  two  things  in  addition  to  w  sat 
he  has  said. 

First  of  all.  the  question  was  raised  by  the 
Nsvy  with  reference  to  the  labor  factor  at 
Astoria.  I  personally  believe,  and  It  Is  my 
understanding,  that  there  Is  adequate  la  ,ur 
supply  at  Astoria  But.  for  the  sake  of  ar  -.i- 
ment.  assuming  the  Navy  to  be  correct,  tnere 
la  the  Portland  market  which  is  located  a 
short  distance  away,  a  matter  of  abou-.  a 
100-mlle  drive 

You  can  recall  the  developmenu  in  tha 
shipyards  there  during  the  war.  The  adm  ral 
gave  you  thoee  figures.  Much  of  that  acuv- 
Ity  has  now  been  shut  do^m  and  there  are 
hundreds  and  hundreds  of  men  who  sre 
fsmlliar  with  the  shlpbutldlng  tradea  who 
u-e  avallatMe  and  willing  to  come  to  As  irla 
immediately.  I  sm  sure,  to  do  whatever 
work  will  be  required  by  the  Commlaalon. 
As  a  matter  of  fact.  I  am  sure  the  Commla- 
ston  can  in  a  vary  abort  time,  get  more  men 
in  the  Astoru  labor  market  than  they  wo  ild 
need. 

Another  obacnratlon  that  I  wctild  like  to 
ma^ce  u  with  reference  to  the  water  at  Aito- 
ria.  There  was  some  mention  made  by  tha 
N9T7  with  reference  to  that  I  am  advised 
by  the  Maritime  Commissions  eriginrers 
thst  the  water  si  the  proposed  site  st  Cstb- 
lamet  Bay  is  the  pirest  of  any  of  the  sitea 
that  tbe  Maritime  Commission  has  In  tha 
United  Statca.  I  believe  there  are  about  a 
dOK?n  sites 

Commissioner  Klklun.  I  crnnot  t>elieve 
that  statement.  I  do  not  believe  that  It 
was  made,  either. 

Mr.  Noaauto.  The  sUtcmant  was  made  to 
me. 

Commissioner  Mzxlin.  Can  you  sho-a  It  In 
documentary  evidence  in  any  form? 

Mr  NcBBLAO.  I  car.nut.  That  statement 
was  made  to  me  orally  In  my  otBce. 

CommlsBloner  Mxixsn.  Tou  said  "Any  of 
the  sites. " 

Mr   Noaauko.  Any  site. 

Commissioner  Moxcn  Not  confining  the 
statement  to  Oragon  or  Washington? 

Mr.  KoaaLAO.  Yes.  sir.  That  was  tha 
statement  that  was  made.  I  stand  to  ba 
corrected,  but  that  was  the  statement  made 
to  me. 

Chairman  SMrrn.  Mr  Hlekey  will  speak 
later  and  I  believe  that  he  will  cover  that 
point. 

Mr   NoaaLAO    All  right,  sir 

In  conclusion.  I  would  Just  like  to  date 
that,  as  haa  alre.sdy  been  said,  the  decision 
of  the  Commission  was  not  c  hasty  one  It 
was  a  matter  taken  up  and  studied  by  the 
ConunUsion  for  a  year  or  two  before  it  was 
finally  daeldad  upon.  It  was  a  matter  that 
the  CoaMBMalon  thought  was  to  the  best 
Interests  of  our  taxpayers  to  render  the  deci- 
sion that  they  did  render  and  that  it  was  In 
the  Interests  of  otir  nstlonal  defense  and  our 
welfare.  I  raapactfuUy  request  that  the 
Commlaalon   abide   by   that   decision. 

Chairman  SairrH.  Is  there  any  rebuttal  by 
the  Navy.  Admiral  Mills? 

Admiral  MiLia.  I  have  no  further  state- 
ment  to  make.  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  JiCKaoM.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  make 
a  statankant  hare? 

Chairman  Saczn.  Tea.  sir. 


Aastrstsjrr  or  ths  aoMonaaLs  hcmbt  m.  jack- 

ao».  aaraaanrraTXYS  to  tiu  UNmo  sr^xaa 

cowaaaaa  raoai  tkx  second  distkict  or  thb 

arars  or  waamjtwow 

Mr.  JaouoN  I  am  CnngfSMimn  HnniT  M. 
Jackson,  of  Kverett.  Waah..  icpraaantlng  the 
Second  Dlttrtct  of  Waahlngton. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  make  Jtiat 
a  brief  supplementsry  statement. 

I  believe  there  are  two  Iseues  apparently 
that  have  arlaen  here:  One  la  the  removal 
of  the  fleet  from  Otympla  to  Astoria  and  tha 
other  is  a  question  of  a  drydock. 

Mow.  aa  to  No.  1.  our  delegation  feels  quite 
strongly  that  tha  atatua  qtM  should  be  main- 
tained— that  the  present  facilltlaa  should 
oootlnua  on  at  Otympia. 
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As  to  No.  2.  so  far  as  I  am  personally 
concerned,  the  question  of  a  drydock.  it 
seems  to  me.  is  entirely  a  matter  of  strategic 
determination  on  the  part  of  the  Navy.  As- 
suming that  there  is  the  necessary  activity 
In  the  Puget  Sound  area,  the  dock  should 
be  allocated  there.  If  the  business  is  not 
there,  then  It  should  not  be  iillocated  there. 
I  think  that  is  quite  evident. 

If  the  Navy  feels,  from  the  standpoint  of 
strategic  coj'.cern.  that  an  extra  dock  should 
be  held  In  reserve  in  Puget  Sound,  or  that 
there  shou'.d  be  some  simtlEr  arranoiement. 
I  think  tliat  Is  a  matter  of  expert  determi- 
nation It  is  a  matter  that  I.  at  least,  do 
not  feel  personally  qualified  to  speak  on. 

Chalrm.m  Smith.  Are  there  any  questions 
of  Senator  Moasz  by  meml)ers  of  the  Wash- 
ington  delegation? 

(Whereupon  there  wns  no  response.) 
Commissioner  CAaaoM.  Mr  Chairman,  there 
was  part  of  one  question  that  Senator  Cain 
posed  in  bu  statement  that  I  would  like  to 
answer. 

Senator  Magnuson.  1  might  say  that  1  have 
read  the  statement. 

Commissioner  Casson,  Yes;  but  I  would 
like  to  answer  for  the  record  rli:ht  no-w. 

I  have  never  heard  from  anyone  any  sug- 
gestion that  any  member  of  the  Washington 
delegation  had  suggested  or  Intimated  that 
he  had  anv  Intention  of  suggesting  that  the 
vessels  now  located  in  Cathlamet  Bay  be 
moved  to  Puget  Sound.  There  may  be  some 
further  observations  that  I  may  make  for  the 
record  later  on.  but  for  the  purpose  of  ac- 
curacy I  want  to  first  look  through  my  files 
with  respect  to  some  thoughts  that  I  may 
have  In  connection  with  what  others  may 
have  had  In  mind  But  so  far  as  the  WBSh- 
Ington  delegation  Is  concerned.  I  have  never 
heard  It  Intimated  by  anyone  that  the  ves- 
sels  be  moved  to  Puget  Sound  I  took  pains 
to  verlfv  that  through  the  secretary,  through 
the  office  of  one  of  the  meml)er8  of  the 
Washington  delegation.  That  was  my  view 
all  along,  and  1  said  I  want  to  be  sure. 

I  asked  him  straight  out:  "Have  you  heard 
any  suggestion  on  the  part  of  any  member 
of  the  Washington  delegation  that  that  be 
done'"  I  »m  sure  that  he  made  an  ex- 
haustive inquiry,  and  he  sad.  "No."  That 
confirmed  the  view  that  I  had. 

I  may  have  something  more  to  state  for 
the  record  later. 

Senator  Macunson.  I  have  a  brief  state- 
ment to  make  here.  Mr.  Chairman.  If  I  may. 

Chairman  SMrrn.  Proceed.  Senator. 
ascumcnt  or  the  honokable  WAsaaN  o.  mag- 
nuson.      UNITED       states       8ENAT01       FIOM 
OBXCON 

Senator  Maondson.  Having  gone  over  this 
matter  previously.  I  do  not  have  too  much 
to  say  to  what  has  already  been  said.  1  re- 
gret that  I  had  to  leave  when  I  did.  but  I 
did  have  this  other  conflicting  appointment. 
It  seems  to  me  that  this  entire  matter  set- 
tles down  to  an  analysU  very  ably  given  Just 
a  minute  ago  by  Congressman  Jackson. 
Puget  Sound  Is  an  Important  body  of  water. 
It  is  an  important  shipbuilding  center,  it 
is  an  important  ship  repair  center.  It  U  Im- 
portant to  the  Na\7.  it  Is  Important  to  the 
Maritime  Commission.  It  is  Important  to  the 
defense  of  the  country.  We  Just  feel,  at  the 
outset,  that  any  storage  of  Maritime  ships 
should  contemplate  Puget  Sound. 

In  the  original  plan.  In  which  many  of  us 
participated  when  this  fleet  was  being  laid 
up.  both  the  Navy  and  Maritime.  Puget  Sound 
played  an  Important  part.  We  did  get  a  few 
ships  at  Olvmpla.  V/e  even  think  that  we 
ahould  have  had  more  ships,  let  alone  lose 
the  ones  that  we  have.  There  are  more  ships 
in  Oregon  today  and  In  Calllornla  than  there 
are  in  Puget  Sound,  and  what  few  we  did  get 
we  feel  play  an  important  part  In  the  tuture 
plans  which  involves  the  Navy,  the  Maritime 
Commission,  or  our  national  defense. 

I  do  not  think  the  Navy's  position  U  In- 
statent  st  all.     I  do  not  quite  agree  with 
Btentiona  that  Senator  Moasz  has  made 


concerning  the  Navy's  position  that  they 
ought  to  cooperate  with  the  Maritime  Cam- 
misslon.  I  am  certain  that  they  had  at  all 
times  attempted  to  do  so.  Surely  the  Navy 
has  an  Interest  In  this  matter.  The  Na\y  is 
clothed  with  the  responsibility  of  advising 
and  making  plans  for  the  defense  of  this 
country.  And  that  Includes  ships.  It  in- 
cludes ships  of  the  Maritime  CommU;lon. 
During  the  war.  cooperation  between  the 
Navy  and  the  Maritime  Commission  was  of 
the  highest  character. 

All  the  Navy  says  here  today  Is.  in  elfect. 
that  there  should  be  the  diversity  that  so 
mcny  speakers  have  talked  about.  Part  of 
that  diversity  Involves  Puget  Sound 

I  am  not  very  much  concerned  about  a 
diydoc;c  in  Puget  Sound.  Perhaps  we  need 
one  and  perhaps  we  do  not.  but  surely  It 
plays  a  part  in  the  layiun  u.)  of  Marlvlme 
Commission  ships.  It  plays  a  part  In  the 
whole  maritime  picture. 

I  am  not  very  much  concerned  about  the 
drydock  at  Portland.  I  think  If  they  need 
a  drvdock  they  ought  to  have  one.  No  one 
wants  to  tike  that  away  from  them.  P.»r. 
haps  th«y  need  two  drydoeks. 

I  am  not  very  much  concerned  alwut  a 
site  m  Cathlamet  Bay  That  may  be  de- 
sirable, but  we  do  think  that  It  is  deslrsble 
also  to  have  a  lay-up  site  In  Puget  Sound. 
That  Is  all  that  we  are  asking. 

Someone  said  It  Is  not  quite  the  status  quo. 
It  is  the  perfection  now  of  some  sort  of  over- 
all plan.  That  plan  Includes  some  ships  In 
Olympla.  I  do  not  like  to  see  n  move  by  the 
Maritime  Commission,  a  trend,  which  may 
result  In  the  Maritime  Commission  going  into 
the  ship-repair  business.  I  do  not  believe 
that  is  the  intention.  But  when  these  things 
happen  you  sUrt  a  chain  of  events,  and  that 
Is  often  what  results.  You  put  a  ship  up  In 
drydock— It  makes  no  difference  what  the 
location  Is — and  there  Is  something  wrong 
with  the  ship.  You  are  not  golti?  to  take  It 
off  the  drydock  and  tow  It  come  place  else 
and  then  put  It  In  another  drydock  to  do  the 
repair  work. 

Puget  Sound  has  Just  as  much  Importance 
In  maritime  plans  as  Portland  has.  Perhaps 
It  Is  not  as  Important  percentagewise  because 
Portland  wa-s  loaded  up  during  the  war.  tut 
we  have  a  shipyard  that  needs  the  work. 
We  have  a  shipyard  that  the  Navy  and  the 
Maritime  Commission  want  to  keep  In  stand- 
by operation.  Some  of  this  work  should  be 
done  up  there. 

The  difference  between  the  frash  and  salt 
water,  as  has  well  been  pointed  out.  is  not 
a  controlling  factor.  It  may  be  a  controlling 
factor  In  some  cases,  but  the  Navy  is  per- 
fectly right  In  submitting  their  tests.  They 
have  had  expsrlence  In  laying  up  shlpw  ever 
since  the  war  and  they  know  something 
about  the  difference  In  the  deterioration  of 
ships  laid  up  In  different  types  of  water. 

We  only  say  here  that  you  can  call  the 
Cathlamet  site  a  permanent  site  or  the  Olym- 
pla site  a  permanent  site,  or  by  any  other 
name.  It  docs  not  make  any  difference,  but 
we  Just  want  to  keep  these  ships  up  there 
where  we  think  they  belong,  where  we  think 
they  serve  the  best  interests  of  the  Nation, 
and  where  we  think  they  also  serve  the  best 
interests  of  keeping  the  maritime  alive  In 
Puget  Sound,  which  Is  an  Important  thing 
to  both  the  Navy  and  Maritime  Commission. 
There  Is  a  great  deal  to  be  said  about  the 
point  that  Cathlamet  Bay  does  happen  to 
be  close  to  Tongue  Point  and  that  you  will 
have  a  great  concentration  in  that  area. 
Perhaps  some  of  the  members  of  the  Com- 
mission have  been  there,  but  if  you  have 
not.  I  will  say  that  they  are  almost  together 
and  if  anything  should  happen  there  would 
be  quite  a  concentration  of  ships  right  In 
that  one  flX)t.  The  navy  yard  being  further 
away.  Ptiget  Sound  does  provide  a  better 
site.  When  the  Navy  stores  these  ships  way 
up  the  sound,  there  U  more  of  a  diversifica- 
tion of  tbe  two  fleeu. 


As  I  said.  I  d3  not  come  hare  talking 
about  the  status  quo.  I  should  come  here 
complaining  atmut  tl>e  fact  that  the  Port- 
land area  and  Oregon  and  California  :IIU 
have  more  ships  than  we  have  without  this 
move.  I  Just  want  to  endorse  what  Senator 
Cain  has  sntd.  We  are  very  much  in  agree- 
ment on  this,  and  I  am  sure  that  Senator 
MossE  and  he  will  both  agree  that  there  la 
no  mlsunderstar'fllng  between  the  two  of  us 
We  are  Jus-  •  ■\<i  for  Puget  Sound  and 

they  are  flgi:       ,      i  the  Colorado  River,  that 
Is  about  what  It  amounts  to 

That  Is  tbe  war  thlnr^s  work  up  on  tha 
Hill.  Sometimes  there  things  have  to  ba 
resolved  and  be  decided  by  what  to  the  blue- 
print and  the  mechanics  of  both  the  Mart- 
time  Commission  and  the  Navy. 

We  want  to  keep  cur  ships.  We  think  wa 
can  do  it  up  there  ;ust  as  cheaply  srd  eco- 
nomically as  anv  st-rcd  elsewhere.  As  a 
matter  of  fact.  I  have  heard  that  these  shipa 
up  in  ^ympia  mostly  are  ships  Intended  to 
be  scrapped.  That  is  what  I  have  heard:  1 
do  not  know  It  for  a  fsct 
Commissioner  Cars7N.  Twenty  of  tham. 
Senator  Magnvscn  They  look  llks  good 
ships  to  me.  That  Is  as  of  the  last  time  I 
saw  them,  which  is  no  latar  than  last  Sat- 
urday. 

I  think  the  question  can  easily  be  re- 
solved. The  Maritime  Commission  probably 
has  some  plans  for  Cathlamet  Bay  which 
are  justiflable.  but  that  does  not  mean  that 
they  should  forget  Pcgtt  Sound,  becauaa  . 
Puget  Sound  Is  there  and  there  are  the  ships 
and  we  can  handle  them.  We  can  do  It  Just 
as  economically  as  anybody  else  Wa  can 
leave  the  drydock  out  because  thatl  Is  a 
matter  where  both  the  Maritime  Comimaalon 
and  the  Navy  have  to  decide  upon  the  ne«d. 
Perhaps  we  do  not  need  a  new  drydrck  In 
iUget  Sound;  perhaps  we  do.  Portland  may 
need  another  drydock  But  whatever  the 
work  load  to  going  to  be.  both  places  should 
l)e  kept  going  We  may  need  them  both 
quicker  than   we  imagine. 

I  again  want  to  thank  the  Commission  for 
giving  us  the  opportunity  of  having  thto  so- 
called  reexamination  of  thto  entire  matter. 
Senator  Moxse.  Mr.  Chairman.  If  the  Com- 
mission will  permit  me.  I  would  like  to  have 
not  more  than  2  minutes  to  comment  on  my 
good  friend  from  Washington's  point  of  view. 
I  quite  agree  with  him  as  to  what  the  major 
Issue  is  here,  but  I  want  to  point  out  that 
the  task  of  this  Commission  was  to  make  a 
study  and  reach  a  decision  as  to  where  our 
permanent  lay-up  sites  were  to  be.  I  think 
the  record  Is  perfectly  clear  that  we  cannot 
In  the  Interests  of  sound  economy  proceed 
with  so  many  temporary  sites  for  these  ships. 
It  was  brought  out  here  this  morning  that, 
of  course,  the  cost  of  maintaining  40  ships 
here  and  120  ships  here  and  another  number 
someplace  else  Is  the  reason  for  thto  Com- 
mission trying  to  lay  down  a  uniform  pattern 
as  to  permanent  sites. 

Now.  Senator  Maoncscn  is  quite  right  that 
their  interest  to  to  try  to  reserve  some  of 
these  ships  for  Puget  Sound.  But  I  want  to 
point  out.  when  he  speaks  about  the  program 
of  Puget  Sound,  that  when  you  compare  the 
activity  of  the  Navy  In  Puget  Sound  aa  com- 
pared with  the  activity  of  the  Navy  any- 
where else  on  the  PaclQc  coast  down  tc  San 
Francisco.  Puget  Souird  to  snd  will  continue 
to  be  the  ma;cr  center  for  Navy  operations  in 
that  section  of  the  ccantry.  The  activated 
ships  of  the  Ndvy  go  In  and  out  of  Bremer- 
ton. Bremerto:i  will  remain  the  major  re- 
pair center  for  major  icpalrs  of  tbe  Navy  In 
that  area. 

We  are  dealing  here,  gentlemen,  with  the 
question:  Where  are  we  going  to  put  tha 
mothball  fleet  of  the  Maritime  Commlaalon? 
Where  are  we  going  to  put  tbe  fchlps  that  ara 
not  activated  and  are  not  to  be  activated  In 
the  immediate  future? 

May  I  digress  Just  a  moment  to  caution  tha 
Commiaslon  not  to  assume  that  there  to  an 
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imm<  )dUt«  (lan««r  of  a  ncccMlty  for  th«  actl- 
Tmttr  t  ot  m  vvry  large  aambar  of  n*ry  ahliM 
now  [n  taothbmU*.  I  ha««  been  llatcnlag  to 
Wmrf  wttaMMM  dmv  for  MOM  IS  w««ks  in  th« 
AfiMd 


■htps 
far  a 


this 


UMl  Ui«  record  of 
wUl  apeak  for  Itaelf.  We 
be  o«  the  alert,  aa  far  aa  activation  of 
our  t  e«t  U  concerned,  but  It  certainly  la  not 
cont^pUted  to  put  Into  ImmedlaU  actlvm- 
large  number  of  ahlpa  now  in  motb- 
Tbete  Is  no  approprutlon  for  it  thua 
4  tlMT*  IB  ao  MprMMd  need  fur  any 
activation.  80  you  gentlemen  are  oon- 
wltb  the  problem  of  where  you  are 
to  put  the  mothbaU  fleet. 
If  you  are  to  look  at  the  Navy  program 
tHe  Pacific  roast,  then  you  ahould  look 
at  t^  ]  entire  Navy  program  tn  tbe  Puget 
8oun«l  area.  Let  me  tell  you  that  these  40 
are  Just  a  drop  In  a  very  large  bucket .  aa 
tbe  Nary  program  in  Piiget  Sound  u 
CQOcslued. 

I  w^nt  to  aay  to  my  good  friend,  the  Senator 
,  that  the  respoostbUtty  of 
la  to  fix  permanent  tltee. 
and  doce  thoae  sites  are  selected  then  the 
)  U  tsBtporary  aites  ahould  in  the  earlleat 
pwkid  of  time  be  moved  to  the  per- 
M  sites.  If  Cathlamet  Bay.  in  the 
opteli  n  of  this  Commtaalon.  on  the  basts  of 
testa  vesented  to  you.  is  the  site  for  a  per- 
it  berthing  of  these  shlpa.  then,  of 
.  ahlpa  not  only  lu  Puget  Sound  but 
t\  rCre  also  in  present  temporary  sltss 
shoul^  be  moved  to  Cathlsmet  Bay. 

two  delegations  ahould  continue  In 
thla  lAatance.  aa  in  past  instsnces  to  accept 
the  di  cbiiona  once  banded  down  after  full 
hearlt  g  and  rehearing  In  accordance  with  the 
of  the  facts  upon  which  the  ComnUa- 
atan  Has  acted.  That  Is  the  position  of  the 
delegation, 
ttor  liACMtmoic.  Why  not  have  three 
sent   sites,    then? 

tor  iloBSK.  That  la  for  tiM  Oommlaslon 
to  detftde.  It  must  decide  whether  we  need 
one.  t  ro.  three,  or  any  number  at  permanent 
sltss 

ButI  I  respectfully  submit  thst  after  the 
WaahlAfftoD  delegation  baa  preacnted  what- 
ever fi  cu  It  haa  on  the  merlu.  then  it  U  the 
Juried  ctlon  of  this  Commlaaion  tu  determine 
where  the  pOTmanent  aites  are  to  be.  Once 
the  Cc  mmlsaton  has  determined  that,  then  It 
is  not  ror  us.  for  either  the  Washington  dele- 
gation or  tbe  Oregon  delegation,  or  a  de:e- 
gatlon  from  X.  T.  Z  State,  to  take  tbe  polit- 
ical pc  iltion  that  we  should  then  Uosist  that 
a  temi  orsry  site  should  be  maintained,  after 
a  Com  Blaslon  charged  with  the  maintaining 
or  perBansnt  sites  has  reached  s  decision. 
Com  iBlHfaoiMr  Casson  Mr  Chslrmsn.  1 
would  Uka  to  ask  a  question  to  clear  up.  as 
far  as  KMslble.  what  I  think  might  be  a  mls- 
concep  Lion  flowing  out  of  a  statement  that 
Senator  Morse  baa  made. 

It  Is  my  understanding  that  we  have  no 
money  for  repairs,  nor  do  we  contemplate 
aaaktni  repairs.  We  only  have  money  appro- 
prtatec  for  preservation. 
X  waited  to  point  that  out  I  think  there 
no  evidence,  aa  I  understand  It.  as 
betwweh  mhtor  repatn  and  major  repairs.  We 
only  Ik  tee  aoMy  appropriated  for 
tim  ai  d  tar  that  purpose  only,  andl  do  not 
that  preservation  and  repair  are  la 

Win    the    Commissioner 
a  question? 

Tea. 

Hi  tn*  OMsalMlOBer  of  the 

that    the   junior    Senator    from 

took  the  position  thst   repair  work 

be  done  at  Cathlamet  Bay?    If  so.  I 

the  record  spesk  for  Itself.    At  least. 

to  maks  It  clear  that  I  tbotight 

of  the  dry  dock  was  to  keep  the 

of  the  ships  in  repair,  end  by  thst 

we  mean  to  keep  thsa  tilsan.  feaap 

they  can  be  put  ov«  to  Ma  IN*  ct 

keep   them   palMMI.     In    other 

r««t  keep  th«  >nHHMi  IB  repair, 


mtmled 


that  repair  proper  would  bs  dosie  la  ons  ct 
the  major  ship  repair  yards  of  tha  vest  eoast. 
Commissioner  Cassom  I  think  what  we 
have  been  contemplating  here — at  least  It 
baa  been  my  understanding — Is  that  you 
would  call  "repair"  removing  and  replacing 
plates  and  getting  Into  work  of  that  kind, 
whereas  Juat  treating  tbe  exterior  portion 
of  a  bull,  possibly  by  painting  or  tbs  tlks. 
would  not  be  coosldersd  as  "repair  " 
Am  I  right  about  that.  Mr  Hlckeyf 
Mr  HicKKT  That  u  right. 
Chairman  BMrra.  I  think  that  Mr  Car- 
sons  obserratton  was  prompted  by  the  fact. 
Senator  Moasa.  that  you  did  say  "prsserva- 
tiun  and  minor  repair."  We  do  not  intend  to 
do  minor  repairs,  but.  of  course,  we  must 
dock  a  ship  to  know  what  repairs  it  needs 
snd  It  may  be  convenient  to  do  whatever 
work  la  necessary. 

Senator  Moaax.  That  U  my  undersUndlng. 
I  consider  painting  and  removing  t>arnaclee 
as  minor  repair  work.  You  need  s  dry  dock 
to  do  It. 

Commissioner  Caaaoi*.  That  is  minor  re- 
pstr  work. 

Senator  Macitdsom.  Of  course  no  one  de- 
nies tbe  right  of  the  Maritime  Commission 
to  decide  where  they  should  keep  their  moth- 
ball fleet  IX  you  would  want  to  carry  tbe 
thing  to  ita  logical  conclualon  you  would 
put  thrm  all  in  tbe  same  place.  Tou  must 
arrive  at  a  happy  medium  somewhere  be- 
tween diversification  and  concentration. 
Our  poaltion  is  thst  there  would  be  too  much 
concentration  if  all  of  tbe  ships  went  down 
to  Cstblamet  Bay.  that  economies  must  be 
tempered  by.  first,  the  Navy's  position  on 
what  might  be  the  best  thing  for  national 
dsfmse.  and.  secondly,  of  course,  the  cost 
aad  available  facllltiea  for  moth-ball  fleets; 
aiKl.  thirdly .  the  factor  of  where  they  are  now 
muat  te  taken  Into  consideration;  and  tbe 
labor  element  la  also  Involved. 

We  contend  that  whatever  ships  you  have 
In  Puget  Sound  and  whatever  ablps  you 
might  put  In  tb«re  In  tbe  future,  if  you  do 
put  any  more  in  there,  that  that  site  meeU 
ail  of  thoss  rsquliemenu  and  that  the  Marl- 
time  Commission's  plans  to  establish  sites 
for  these  motb-bsll  fleeu  must  of  necessity 
include  Puget  Sound.  In  tbe  Interest  of  sll 
these  factors. 

I  do  not  question  your  responsibility  to  do 
that.  All  tbe  things  have  to  be  Included  and 
we  Just  do  not  think  we  should  be  left  cut 
of  sny  plan  that  tbe  Maritime  Commission 
has  for  tbe  preservaUon  of  iu  fleet  within  iu 
responsibUlty.  snd  we  think  that  some  of  tbe 
detarminlng  factors  In  this  case  adequately 
■how  that  even  economy-wise  that  fleet  that 
is  now  in  Olympla  could  be  bandied  at  Puget 
Sound  and  bandied  with  no  more  doUars- 
and-cenu  cost  than  It  can  be  bandied  at 
Cathlamet  Bay. 

Another  factor  to  be  taken  into  considera- 
tion la  tbe  control.  We  have  no  objection 
at  all  to  what  tbe  Commission  might  want 
to  do  insofar  as  tbs  fleet  tn  Cathlamet  Bay 
is  concerned.  Instead  of  having  just  the  two 
fleets  you  may  possibly  have  three.  And  you 
can  call  it  permanent  or  anything  that  you 
want  to  call  It.  The  Maritime  Commission 
has  tbs  responsibUlty  of  selling  theee  ships 
also.  They  can  get  rid  of  them.  They  want 
to  put  them  on  the  seas. 

I  hope  there  Is  no  misunderstanding  re- 
■ardlnff  the  fsaUng  of  aay  of  our  dslegatlon 
ooBcamtng  the  raaponatbttltlsa  at  tha  Mari- 
time Commission. 

Ssnator  Moass.  Mr.  Qiatnnan.  w«  rest  our 
cass  on  tbe  record. 

Mr.  Jojrxs.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  wotild  like  to 
maks  a  statamant  hers. 

■ir. 


at  Wsahlngton.  which  embracee  the  city  of 
■••'•»•  aad  tha  graat  Pugat  Bound  Navy  Yard 
at  ■rsoMrtoo. 

I  Just  wsnt  to  concur  In  all  of  the  state- 

lanu  made  by  our  distlngulahad  Senators 
ftom  Washington  and  Mr  »«*iTTm  from  the 
WwoHd  Dtstnct.  and  to  havs  the  record  show 
tha  mambsrs  og  our  datogatlon  that  are  pres- 
ent here  todsy. 

Mr.  Tocxzrsoiv  of  tbe  Sixth  District  Is  here 
also  Mr  Holmks  of  the  Fourth  District 
and  Mr.  Hosam  of  the  Fifth  IMstrlct.  They 
are  all  here  but  Mr.  Macs. 

I  Just  want  to  thank  tbe  Chairman  and  the 
members  of  the  Commission  for  the  oppor- 
tunity presented  us  st  thU  rehearing  here 
today. 

Chairman  SMrrn.  Thank   you.  Mr.  Jomu 

I  think  we  might  call  upon  Mr.  Hlckey  of 

the    rr serve   fleet    to    tell    us    briefly   of    the 

number  of  sites  that  were  examined  and  the 

relative  aallnlty  found  at  those  sites. 

The  Nsvy  has  ststed  thst  salinity  u  not  a 
controlling  factor,  tbe  relative  salinity  be- 
tween the  two  sites  under  discussion. 

ASCCMINT   or   r.    1     HICIttT.   CHIXF,    BUBXAU   Or 

'rHK  Bxsxsvs  rLzrr 

Mr  HicKST  I  would  Just  like  to  briefly  give 
you  tbe  whole  picture  of  the  enUre  country 
as  to  tbe  Reserve  PleeU.  We  have  been 
working  on  surveying  sites  since  1944.  We 
selected  certain  temporary  sites  becsuse  we 
were  not  sure  as  to  how  many  ships  we  would 
have  ultimately,  and  we  have  selected  a  few 
permanent  sites. 

In  fact,  before  I  get  to  that.  I  want  to  aay 
that  we  have  Just  abolished  the  stt«  st  Bruns- 
wick, as.,  because  we  did  not  have  enough 
shlpa  there  and  we  were  Uklng  care  of  that 
work  In  Wilmington  and  tbe  James  River. 

We  originally  planned,  if  possible,  to  have 
two  permanent  sites  on  the  Atlantic,  two  In 
tbe  Oulf.  and  two  In  tbe  Pacific.  As  time 
went  on.  we  then  got  worried  about  the 
Pacific  becauae  they  took  many  ships  out  of 
lay  up.  Those  ships  thst  were  In  opersUon 
took  cargoes  to  tbe  European  srea  and  they 
terminated  or  the  Atlantic  Coast.  Of  cdurse. 
It  was  unreasonable  to  expect  them  to  bring 
ships  sround  to  the  Psclflc.  80  for  s  while 
we  did  not  know  just  how  many  ships  we 
were  going  to  hsve. 

Just  recently  we  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  we  should  have  a  permanent  site  on  tbe 
Psclflc.  We  could  not  put  ships  In  st  Suisun 
Bay  In  California  due  to  sll  t.  which  was  the 
result  of  putting  ships  In  there.  That  caused 
a  sort  of  baffle  effect  which  resulted  In  silting. 
So  we  mads  up  our  minds  we  would  have  to 
go  to  the  North  Pacific 

We  examined  76  sites  up  there  in  tbe  North 
Pacific.  We  conferred  with  tbe  various  Gov- 
ernment sgencles.  with  the  United  Sutes 
Engineers,  with  tbe  United  States  Coast  and 
Geodetic  Survey,  the  Weather  Bureau,  the 
United  States  Navy,  tbe  Defense  Plant 
Corpora Uon.  the  Kaiser  Vancouver  Shipyard. 
Mayor  Chapman  Scott  made  a  separate  sur- 
vey for  the  Commission,  as  did  Todd  Ship- 
yard; also  Frederick  R.  HarrU.  Inc.,  consult- 
ing engineers. 

^We  conferred  with  tbe  city  of  PorUand,  the 
■verstt  chamber  of  commerce,  and  then  the 
P'***«^«  Fleet  made  its  own  special  little 
•urveys.  too.  I  made  part  of  these  surveys 
snd  my  assistant,  Mr.  Gorman,  mads  several 
o*bm,  as  did  our  superintendent  out  there 
In  the  North  Pacific  at  the  present  time. 

We  came  to  tbe  conclualon  that  tbe  best 
figures  thst  we  could  get  from  every  source 
are  thst  we  probably  wUl  have  in  the  perma- 
nent resarvs  in  the  North  Psclflc  sbout  230  to 


Mr.  Jomm.  I 

•nutlvs  to  rnngri 


Repre- 
DUtrict 


At  the  Astoria  stu  w  first  looked  st  Toimga 
Bay.  but  it  is  more  sspossd  and  ws  flnslly 
sslsctad.  sfter  constilting  with  the  United 
StAtM  ftiglnssrs.  tbs  siu  inside  of  Tongua 
Folnt. 

Ws  took  44  tests.    Thasa  tests  are  gotag  on 

all  of  ths  tlms  in  all  of  tbs  flsets.    Ws  test 
the  water  about  1  or  2  Iset  under  ths  surfaca 


to  get  surfsce  wster  snd  sbout  10  feet  below 
because  thst  Is  sb.-ut  tbe  depth  that  we  have 
to  consider. 

I  want  to  clarify  aome  of  tbe  statements 
that  have  been  made.  In  Cathlamet  Bay 
where  »e  propose  to  go,  the  wster  Is  fresh. 
We  have  been  told  it  Is  practically  fresher 
than  tbe  water  we  drink  here  In  Washington. 
I  sm  not  going  to  make  sny  comparison 
between  that  water  and  any  other  fleet, 
becauae  it  varies,  but  It  is  as  fresh  aa  we  can 
hope  to  get.  That  is  a  little  In  conflict  with 
what  the  Admiral  there  said,  but  the  samples, 
the  tests  taken  by  our  people  in  the  North 
Pacific  show  that.  There  is  some  college  up 
there  that  haa  been  running  those  tests 
through  the  laboratories  and  in  the  Portland 
area  there  Is  an  outside  testing  laboratory. 
Tliey  are  not  made  by  the  Government  at 
all.  We  pay  for  these  testa  and  they  are 
still  continuing. 

Now.  one  of  the  salt  conditions,  that  is.  a 
brackish  condition  is  not  considered  ons  of 
the  most  serious  things.  We  want  protec- 
tion from  storms,  tides,  and  currents  The 
studies  that  we  have  made  have  attempted 
to  develop  the  cheapest  possible  and  satis- 
factory and  adequate  method  of  laying  up 
these  ships.  We  don't  build  piers  and  tie 
the  ships  up  to  them  because  that  is  a  tre- 
mendous expense.  They  are  placed  in  units 
at  anchor.  They  are  balanced  and  anchors 
thrown  out  both  ways.  We  have  found  that 
quite  satisfactory  where  you  have  sufficient 
area  available. 

There  has  been  some  confusion  up  here. 
I  think  some  of  the  gentlemen  found  out 
that  the  United  States  engineers  had  done 
some  work  for  us  out  there  and  they  as- 
sumed that  we  had  gone  ahead  on  this  site 
regardless.  But  In  order  for  us  to  go  to  the 
Commission  and  make  recommendations  as 
to  the  cost  of  site  at  Cathlamet  Bay.  It  has 
been  necessary  to  have  the  United  States 
engineers  to  go  out  and  sound  all  of  that 
area  and  make  borings,  because  that  la  the 
way  you  get  your  estimates  of  your  cost  of 
dredging.  Also,  in  order  to  see  whether  we 
cou!d  put  a  drydcclt  in  there  or  not.  we 
asked  them  to  go  In  further  snd  make  sound- 
ings there.  Those  are  things  that  Senator 
Cain  referred  to.  but  that  Is  only  a  pre- 
liminary phase.  After  makliig  our  studies 
we  can  go  to  the  Commission  and  say.  'It  is 
estimated  the  cost  of  developing  this  site  is 
so  much."  Tliat  Is  Just  the  customary  pre- 
liminary work  In  engineering  activity  and  It 
Is  not  necessary  to  develop  the  site  at  all. 
Now.  as  I  aay.  there  are  only  68  ships  at 
Olympla.  We  got  those  in  there  over  some 
protests,  of  course,  and  we  naturally  felt 
that  It  was  all  right  to  go  ahead  with  tbe 
promise  that  we  would  remove  them  in  due 
time,  and  we  called  that  a  temporary  site. 
Senator  Magnuson.  Promise  to  whom? 
Mr.  HiCKXY.  To  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
there  and  those  people. 

Senator  M.\cnusok.  To  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce? 

Mr.  HicKET.  Yes.  In  Olympla.  And  they 
published  a  big  ad  In  the  paper,  a  letter  from 
our  superintendent,  aaylng  that  we  tried 
to  act  in  accordance  with  the  feelings  of 
the  people  up  there  and  telling  them  that 
there  would  be  a  certain  amount  of  labor 
Involved  there  for  awhile  and  that  it  was  a 
temporary  fleet  for  the  time  being.  You 
know,  it  was  an  effort  to  Induce  them  to  let 
It  Btsv  there.  And  now.  of  course,  I  do  know 
they  feel  a  little  differently  about  it.  How- 
ever, that  Is  the  reason.  We  made  all  of 
our  plans  accordingly. 

Naturally,  we  wsnt  to  get  one  location, 
becsuse  thst  means  one  overhesd.  It  mesns 
one  set  of  tugs,  one  set  of  patrol  boats,  one 
ofllce  force,  snd  you  can  absorb  certain  of  the 
work  in  with  your  general  preservation  crew. 
Thst  Is  the  resson  that  we  came  to  tbe  Com- 
mission  with  this  recommendstlon. 

This  Bitustion  Is  no  diffsrent  here  than  tt 
Is  In  any  other  part  of  the  country.  We 
havs  tbe  same  thing  elsewhere.  We  did  at 
Mobile,  tbe  Tensaw  lUver.    It  cosu  a  little 


money  to  put  s  cut-off  there  but  It  Is  highly 
desirable. 

In  thU  particular  location  the  site  is  very 
well  protected  from  the  s-lnds,  stornu.  and  I 
think  It  Is  to  the  soutb.  There  Is  some  pretty 
high  land  there.  It  also  was  surprising  to 
us  that  this  water  was  as  fresh  as  we  dis- 
covered It  to  be.  We  have  been  taking  these 
tests  during  freshets  and  during  droughts, 
if  they  have  any  droughts  up  there.  I  don't 
believe  they  have  them  In  that  part  of  the 
country,  but  I  mean  at  times  other  than  at 
fresheu.     That  Is  the  way  I  will  express  It. 

Those  are  the  figures  that  we  got.  that  that 
water  Is  fresher  than  water  that  we  are  drink- 
ing right  here  in  Washington. 

Senator  M,\cnuson.  You  would  not  ad- 
vise drinking  It.  would  you? 

Mr.  HicKXT  Yes.  My  assistant  went  out 
there  and  scooped  some  of  it  out  of  the  river 
and  drank  it  Just  to  find  out  what  It  was  like. 
Mr.  Gorman  will  testify  to  that  himself. 

Ssnator  M^cNusoN  I  think  the  record 
should  be  clear  on  this  Chamber  of  Commerce 
matter,  about  these  ships  at  Olympia.  There 
are  some  pecp'.e  who  have  homes  along  there. 
They  are  very  few  In  number  but  they  are 
apparently  people  who  belong  to  the  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  and  they  are  quite  influen- 
tial. They  are  far  beyond  the  average  people 
of  Olympia.  They  made  some  protests,  but 
there  were  only  some  three  or  four  property 
owners  and  it  was  a  minor  protest.  Ap- 
parently, however,  they  had  the  Cliamber  of 
Commerce  act  on  it. 

Now  may  I  ask  a  question.  Mr.  Chairman? 

Chairman  SMrrn.  Yes.  sir:  certainly. 

Senator  Magnuion.  Mr.  Hlckey.  assuming 
that  we  agree  on  all  you  say  about  the  Cath- 
lamet site — and  It  Is  probably  a  good  site — Is 
there  anything  wrong  with  the  Olympla  site? 

Mr.  HiCKET.  Well,  yes.  It  means  an  addi- 
tional expense  in  maintaining  those  two 
fleets  up  there  and  a  small  fleet  of  that 
nature. 

Senator  Magnuson.  How  much  is  It  going 
to  cOot  you  at  Cathlamet  Bay?  What  is  your 
estimate? 

Mr.  HicKET.  You  mean  to  operate  the  fleet? 

Senator  M'Cnuson.  To  establish  the  base. 

Mr.  HiCKiT.  Well.  I  think  about  $1,900,- 
000  for  dredging 

Senator  Magnuson.  For  dredging? 

Mr.  HicKEY.  Yes. 

Senator  Magnuson.  Do  you  have  to  dredge 
at  Olvmpla? 

Mr.  HicKEY.  No;  we  don't,  but  it  Is  In  salt 
water  up  there. 

Senator  Magnuson.  You  do  not  agree  with 
the  Navy  that  that  is  the  controlling  factor? 

Mr.  HicKEY.  No:  It  is  only  one  of  the  fac- 
tors. We  have  taken  ships  cut  of  there  that 
had  4  Inches  of  oysters  and  shells  on  them 
that  have  gone  Into  the  shipyards.  The  ani- 
mal action  Is  quite  active  up  there. 

Senator  Magnuson.  What  is  the  action 
down  in  Cathlamet  Bay? 

Mr.  HICKEY  We  have  not  htd  any  of  that 
at  all.    We  don't  have  any  barnacles. 

Senator  Magnuson.  How  many  ships  do 
you  have  In  Cathlamet  Bay? 

Ml.  HicKEY.  One  hundred  and  twenty- 
eight  ships  at  the  present  time. 

Senator  Magnuson.  How  many  ships  do 
you  have  In  California? 

Mr.  HicKEY.  In  California  we  have  about 
299. 

Senator  Magnuson.  You  have  299  In  Cali- 
fornia and  128  In  Cathlamet  Bay  and  68  In 
Puget  Sound,  do  you? 

Mr.  HrcKEY.  That  is  right. 

Senator  Magnuson.  Do  you  want  to  take 
our  68  ships  and  add  them  to  the  collection 
st  Colorado  River  fleet? 

Mr.  HirKEY.  Well,  the  Idea  was  to  put  It 
under  one  overhesd.  I  would  like  to  tell  you 
tbe  beneflt  that  Puget  Sound  could  get  out 
of  that. 

Tha  Commissioner  McKeough  referred  to 
conslderstlons  being  given  by  the  President 
right  now  on  maybe  tha  repair  of  thess  ees- 
sels.  In  line  with  wbst  the  action  and  the  sp- 
proprUtloni  are  that  are  being  made  to  ths 


srmed  forces,  snd  we  hsve  held  up  action  on 
this.  If  the  decision  bsd  been  msde  snd 
we  were  told  to  go  shead  we  would  hsve  held 
up  moving  any  ships  at  the  present  time 
because  If  they  are  going  to  be  repaired  they 
will  naturally  be  repaired  In  tbe  Puget 
Sound  area. 

Senator  Magnuson  Ygu  mean  they  will 
not  be  hauled  up  the  river  to  Portland? 

Mr.  HiCKXY.  I  am  talking  sbout  tbe  ships 
In  Olympla.  They  would  be  repaired  there. 
But  the  ships  that  are  In  Cathlamet  B.<iy. 
when  they  put  these  out  to  bid.  a  lot  of  them 
may  be  going  up  there.  So  you  see  It  Is  not 
as  bad  as  It  sounds. 

Chairman  Smiyh.  What  are  the  condi- 
tions of  weather  protection  and  holding 
ground  at  Olympla? 

Mr  HicKXY.  Well.  It  has  been  fslrly  good 
and  we  have  not  had  any  trouble  so  far. 

Commissioner   Mxlien    Mr.   Hlckey,   there 
are   some    things   that   disturb    me    a   jreat 
deal     All  of  these  reports  that  you  give  about 
the  analysis  of  the  water,  were  they  taken 
under  the  same  conditions  and  at  the  sp  ~ie 
time  or  about  the  same  time  or  in  the  same 
general  area  that  Admiral  Mills  referred  to? 
Mr    HicKXY.  It  wculd  not  seem  so,  but  we 
tried  to  take  them  periodically  all  over  the 
year. 
Is  Mr.  Hlmmler  here? 
Mr.  HiMMLER    Yes. 

Mr.  HicKEY.  Can  you  straighten  us  out  on 
these  tests,  please.  Mr.  Hlmmlerf 
Mr.  Hiusctn.  Yes. 

Every  2  weeks  samples  are  drawn  st  several 
locations  right  at  the  fleet  site  Samples 
are  drawn  approximately  18  Inches  under  the 
surface  and  at  16  feet.  Those  go  into  com- 
mercial laboratories  for  analysis. 

Apparently,  the  confusion  you  have  thete. 
Mr.  Commissioner.  Is  a  comparison  between 
the  two  fleet  sites. 

A  mean  average  at  44  tests  at  Olympia 
shows  1.653  grains  per  gallon  of  sodium 
chloride.  Cathlamet  Bay  shows  4  grains  per 
gallon  This  Is  at  the  actual  site,  not  In  the 
general  vicinity 

Similar  tests  are  made  st  escb  of  tbe  fleet 
sites  every  2  weeks,  that  Is.  samples  rre  taken. 
I  believe  that  there  ha«  been  a  misunder- 
standing through  transmission  of  word  here. 
The  Cathlamet  site  is  the  freshest  site  on  the 
Pacific  Coast  and  not  the  freshest  site  of  all 
the  fleets.     I  believe  that  Is  what  caused  the 
confusion  in  the  Commissioner's  mind. 
Commissioner  Mkllen.  That  Is  right 
Mr.    NoROBLAO.  I   stand   corrected.     May    1 
ask  a  question.  Mr.  Chairman? 
Chairman  Smith    Certainly. 
Mr.    NoBDBLAD    The    Tongue    Point    Navel 
Base  is  a  short  distance  away  from  tbe  Cath- 
lamet site,  is  It  not? 
Mr.  HiMMLEx.  It  Is  not  a  great  distance. 
Mr.  NoxoBLAD.  Yes.     There  is  a  bus  there 
that  tuns  between  these  two  points. 

Mr.  HiMMLEB  These  tesu  are  taken  right 
at  the  fleet  sites. 

Mr.  NoROBi^o.  This  Uken  further  up  the 
river? 

Mr.  HiMMLKB    Yes. 

Senator  Magnuson.  I  do  not  think  there 
Is  any  question  but  that  we  all  agree  that 
the  Puget  Sound  water  Is  salt  water  and  that 
the  Columbia  River  Is  fresh.  It  Is  st  least 
partially  fresh.  But.  In  my  opinion,  tbe 
question  here  Is  whether  or  not  thst  should 
be  a  controlling  factor  In  determining  where 
to  place  the  fleets. 

I  am  sure  that  If  you  break  down  the  fig- 
ures for  the  life  of  the  ships  Involved,  you 
will  flnd  that  the  cost  of  moving  them  and 
probably  the  cost  of  dredging,  which  you  sl- 
wsys  have  to  do  at  those  Callfomis  sltss,  will 
Just  sbout  bring  tbe  flfurea  to  the  point 
where  there  will  be  no  difference  between 
keeping  them  st  Olympls  or  Csthlsmet  la 
terms  of  tfoilars  and  cents. 

Mr.  HicKXT  We  have  figured  all  that  out. 
We  hsve  figured  on  a  30-yaar  lay-up.  X  maaa 
thst  IS  the  flfur*  wa  hava  baas  ffotag  ob. 
We  have  had  a  flg«r»  OB  a  lof  nnpt  tey^^p. 
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DOUGLAS.    Mr   Speaker.  Utere 

irrc  mitkg  conctm  regarding  the  fail- 

his  Hou.se  to  act  on  the  housing 

Mall  which  comes  to  my  ol- 

a  wide  variety  of  sources  in- 

that    outstanding    leaders    In 

society  are  anxious  that  this 

wHh  action  on  bouUng 

before  it  adjourns  for  the  po- 

{ onventlona. 

iigbt  RerereiKl  Monslgnor  John 

secretary  of  the  National  Con- 

of  Catholic  Charities.  In  urging 

of    the   Taft-Ellender-Wagner 

this  to  say  in  a  letter  to  me: 

or  OB  who  bava  tfaaotad  our  Itraa  to 

at  ochafv  have  polntad  oat  again 

that  tha  tnily  CbrUtian  American 

ona  of  tha  graat  butwarka  of  democ- 

ta  ona  of   the  atrungaat  dafenaaa 

of  eommunlam  In  our 

famlllaa  im>w  living   in  ao- 

are  unfit  for  buman  habl* 

teoM   ba   gtven    an   opportunity    to 

SmUUh  wMMr  Qoatfttleaa  whieh 

i  and  rtfl^ooa  ohttgattaaa.  and 
■a  for  tha  ^aU  oh)aetlv«a  oT  aU 

namely.  hooM  ownership 

raft-KHandar-Wagaar    houaing    bUl. 

public  hotiatng  pwttateoe  included. 

toward  that  objactlva. 

halp  alao  to  foatar  ooo|iaraUve  boaaa 

for  tamiUaa  U  mMMla  and  low  in- 

afagvard  haa  been  aa- 

ta  tho  paoyoaad  laglalattan  to  maka 

ikat  heiMtBC  tfavatapaaenta  under  tha 

of  looal  hooatntt  authorttlaa  are 

hf  faaitMaa  oC  vary  low  Inoome  wbo 

tram  alum  dwaUtaga,  and  that 

prottatoti  at  auch  ahaltar  doaa  not  an- 

4b  logWImau  prtvata  antarprlaa. 

tlMi  to  taaura  a  daaocratle 

Ufa.  tha  altHk. 
»iAap«XAO  aurvoar  *<oa   ■uuaiwe 

The  Taft-EUender-Wacner  bUl  has  as 
wUSt  pt  bUc  support  as  any  blU  that  has 
«var  be  sn  before  Congrc&s.    The  follow* 


Ing  list  Is  indlcatiTe  of  the  eroM  sections 
of  population  which  are  interested : 

Rt.  Rev.  ilsgr.  John  OGracy,  secre- 
tary. National  Conference  of  Catho- 
lic Charities:  Mrs.  Elisabeth  Christman. 
secretary  National  Women's  Trade  Union 
Leagtje;  Leslie  Perry.  National  A-^socia- 
tion  for  the  Advancement  of  Colored 
People;  Mrs.  Stanley  G.  Cook,  legislation 
chairman.  National  Congress  of  Parents 
and  Teacher.^:  Mrs.  Mary  McLeod 
Betbune.  founder-president.  MaUansI 
Council  of  Negro  Women ;  Mrs.  Joseph  M. 
Welt,  president.  National  Council  of  Jew- 
Lsh  Women:  Mi-ss  Marjorle  L.  Temple. 
leglBlaUye  program  associate.  American 
AsaodaUon  of  Uniyerslty  Women:  Mrs. 
Floyd  McNaughton,  American  Home  Eco- 
nomics As,<;oclation :  Chat  Paterson. 
Amencan  Veterans'  Committee;  Rev  H. 
Conrad  Hoyer.  executive  .«*cretary.  Di- 
vision of  American  Mission.s,  National 
Lutheran  Council:  Philip  Shiff,  Jewish 
Welfare  Board:  Col  Paul  V.  Betters. 
United  States  Conference  of  Mayors: 
Irma  Piepho.  administrative  as.sistant. 
National  Council  of  Catholic  Women: 
James  S.  Mitchell,  executive  secretary. 
National  Council  of  Catholic  Men: 
Thomas  B  Keehn.  legislative  .«iecretary. 
the  Council  for  Social  Action  of  Congre- 
gational Christian  Churches:  Joseph  An- 
derson. American  A-vsociation  of  Social 
Workers;  Lee  P.  Johnson,  executive  vice 
president.  National  Public  Housing  Con- 
ference; Sydney  Maslen.  chairman.  Na- 
tional Council  of  Houtinf  Associations: 
Dr.  George  F.  Zook.  president.  American 
Council  on  Education;  Boris  Shi-hkln. 
secretary  housing  committee.  American 
FMeration  of  Labor:  Leo  Goodman,  ex- 
ecutive secretary.  CIO  Committee  on 
Housing:  John  W.  Edelman.  Washington 
representative.  Textile  Workers  Union  of 
America;  Russell  Smith,  legislative  sec- 
reUry.  National  Farmers  Union;  Anna 
Lord  Strauss,  president.  League  of  Wom- 
en Voters  of  the  United  SUtes;  John  C. 
Williamson.  a.sslstant  director,  national 
letlslatlve  service.  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars:  Charles  S.  Rhyne.  general  counsel. 
National  Institute  of  Municipal  Law 
OfBcers. 

coMoaiaa  aHotru>  vora  om  ROTTsnto 

Included  also  is  an  editorial  from  the 
New  York  Times  of  May  25.  1948.  which 
deplores  the  fact  that  this  important  bill 
has  become  a  political  football: 

LXT  F   RAVa  k  TOrC  OR  ■ocaoM 

There  are  duturblng  raporta  from  Waah- 
Ington  that  meaaurea  embodying  a  compra- 
hanalva  long-range  houaing  program  again 
may  ba  loet  In  tha  ahuflto  of  laat-mlnuU 
ligiileTlTi  deilbaratkms.  Thara  la  danger 
that  all  of  the  debataa.  haartnga.  and  attidlea 
which  have  bean  Imyirad  by  the  ao-called 
"nLft-Blander-Wagner  bill  may  go  for 
naught,  and  that  the  meaaura  aaay 
ha  rafMrtad  out  of  oommlttao 
uaigiaaalniiil  leadara  aaoaa  tbeir  fUlbtiatar- 
U^  and  delaying  taettca.  A  group  of  influ- 
aallal  Mwnlnri  haa  l>een  quoted  aa  aaytng  at 
this  lata  hour  that  tfaay  will  not  aupport  the 
bill  onlaaa  all  lU  provlalana  relating  to  public 
howMag  are  eliminated. 

IB  thetr  aaal  for  the  catiae  of  private  enter- 
prtae  theae  leglalatora  appear  to  have  over- 
looftad  the  obvloua  fact  that  apactUaUva 
buOdM*  and  tavaatof*  aavar  have  aaet.  and 
Boaw  win  flaaat.  tbt  vtwmX  aeod  for  decant 
Bfaoltar  far  mllltona  at  low-toeoaM  famlllea. 
and  that  Oovenuaaat  aid  to  fill  thia  gap  haa 


become  a  recognlMd   aoclal   and   economic 
neceaatty. 

In  thIa  election  year,  and  in  tlM  face  of 
a  conMi.ued  »hort«ge.  It  1*  deplorable  that 
housing  should  have  become  a  pollUeal  foot- 
ball No  worthy  purpoae  could  be  served  by 
further  delay.  It  Is  high  time  that  Members 
of  Congreaa  should  hare  an  opportunity  to 
show  bow  they  stand  on  this  Important 
quaatlon. 

la  HotisiMC  wan.  Btmiao  IR  coMMrrmt 

An  editorial  which  appeared  in  the 
New  York  Herald  Tribune  on  May  24. 
1948.  Is  also  included: 


THi  sT&ixsD  Booaiwe 

After  leas  than  3  weeks  of  hearings  in  the 
Hotiae  Banking  Committee,  the  Taft-El- 
lender-Wagner housing  bin  U  stalled  again. 
According  to  the  House  schedule  It  should 
now  be  on  the  floor.  Instead,  a  muggy  at- 
moaphere  of  silence  prevails,  rumors  ol  com- 
promlae  are  heard,  and  the  suspicion  Is  grow- 
ing tbat  this  promising  and  badlv  needed  bill 
win  t)e  burled  In  committee.  That  Is  pre- 
cisely what  happened  2  years  a«jo  when 
Chnlrmsn  Wolcott  of  the  House  Banking 
Committee  flrnt  played  his  dog-lu-tbe-man- 
ger  role.  Todsy  th*  consequencee  and  penal- 
ties of  otwtrvictloulsm  are  far  greater. 

In  the  4-year-Iong  effort  to  establish  a  com- 
prehanslva  national  houaing  policy  the  strong 
blpartiaan  aupport  this  bill  has  enlisted 
cmergea  aa  its  unique  characteristic  The 
principal  Senate  vote  on  the  bill  saw  34  Re- 
publicans and  25  Demorrata  on  one  side 
snd  18  Republicans  snd  17  Oemocrnts  on  the 
other  Both  parties  shared  In  writing  the  bill 
and  debating  It  Tet  the  penalty  of  biparti- 
sanship Is  the  reluctance  of  party  leaders  on 
either  side  to  give  the  bill  strong  party  sup- 
port. Fearftil  of  accentuating  divisions  with- 
in partlea.  leadership  haa  found  refuge  In  a 
do-nothing  attitude.  In  dodging  and  weaving 
to  keep  out  of  the  spotlight  public  Intereat 
has  thrown  on  the  measure.  The  potent  re- 
ward In  politically  uncertain  urban  regions 
haa  not  yet  strongly  attracted  either  party. 

At  a  stalemate,  the  attention  of  the  bill's 
supporters  ttvns  logically  to  the  discharge 
petition,  now  circulating  In  the  House,  tliat 
haa  enlisted  more  than  a  hundred  of  the  218 
signatures  that  are  needed  to  get  the  bill 
onto  tl.e  floor.  Certainly,  II  the  House  com- 
mittee does  not  act  on  the  bill  the  stgnaturea 
on  ttils  discbarge  petition  will  be  the  sole 
means  of  separating  the  bill's  frlenda  from 
lu  enemies.  As  we  count  it  up.  thara  are  a 
conalderable  number  of  Repraaentatlvea  In 
the  Hooae  who  would  do  well  to  consider  this 
unequivocal  method  of  announcing  their  In- 
tention of  supporting  the  bill.  They  shotild 
declare  themaelvaa  now. 


Hie  Rootevelt-Tmnian  Golden  Era  of 
ReclaoMtioB 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CARL  A.  HATCH 

or  wxw  Msuco 


aoina        IN  THB  SXNATS  OT  THB  UNTTgD  STATBS 

Tuesday.  May  25  {legislative  day  of 
Thursday.  May  20),  19U 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr  President.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Rbcoro  a  highly  In- 
teresting and  very  informative  article 
entitled  *The  Rooeerelt- Truman  Golden 
Era  of  Reclamation."  The  article  is  by 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr. 
OlfABoirrrl.  and  it  is  published  In  the 
Democratic  Digest  for  May  1948. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
wa,s  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  followi>: 


The     RoosrvixT-TauMAN     Goldcn     Eba     or 

RVXAMATION 

(By  Senator  Josiph  C.  OMahohtt) 
The  people  of  17  SUtea— more  tlian  one- 
third  Of  the  whole  Union— are  directly  inter- 
ested, and  all  the  people  of  all  the  States 
are  Indirectly  interested.  In  the  reclamation 
and  public  power  development  which, 
throughout  the  3  years  of  his  administration. 
haa  constituted  one  of  the  major  programs  of 
Prealdent  Truman. 

It  is  a  program  which  stands  in  mortal 
peril  at  the  hands  of  the  present  leadership 
of  the  Republican  Party,  and  every  citizen 
who  knows  how  important  It  U  to  America 
and  to  all  the  world  that  our  natural  re- 
sources should  be  fully  developed  should  be 
acquainted  with  this  Issue  In  preparation  lor 
the  1948  campaign. 

THE  TBtJSTS  IN  ECONOMT'S  CLOTHING 

The  attack  upon  reclamation  and  power 
development,  though  clothed  In  the  garb  of 
economy.  Is  In  reality  an  attack  upon  public 
power.  It  has  been  launched  by  those  who 
would  delay.  If  not  prevent,  the  completion 
of  those  gigantic  Government  water  projects 
of  the  West  which  provide  vast  new  energy 
sources  for  the  expansion  of  agriculture.  In- 
dtistrj',  and  commerce. 

The  17  Western  States  which  are  directly 
concerned   stretch  from  the  Missouri  River 
to  the  Pacific  Ocean   and  from   Canada  to 
Mexico.     In  the  6  years  between   1940  and 
1946,  the  population  of  this  area  Increased 
two  afid  one-half  times  as  rapidly  as  that 
of  the  Nation  as  a  whole,  and  more  people 
are  stUl   following   the   westward   traU   Into 
these    States.     They    are    coming    from    che 
East  and  the  South  and  the  Middle  West. 
They  are  young  men  and  women  filled  with 
the  same  spirit  of  adventure,  the  same  con- 
Btructlve  energy,  and  the  same  faith  in  the 
future  which  characterized  the  Immigrants 
who  fi^t  biased  the  uaU  across  the  conti- 
nent.    They  are  filled  with  the  same  faith 
and  the  same  vision  that  motivated  Thomas 
Jefferson    when    he    conceived    and    carried 
through  the  historic  LouUlana  Purchaae. 

It  is  true  that  In  hU  first  budget  message 
to  Congreaa  at  the  beginning  of  1946.  Presi- 
dent Truman  recommended  the  most  exten- 
^ve  reclamation  program  ever  requested  i.f 
Congress.  It  U  true  that  for  the  years  1947, 
1948.  and  1949.  he  has  recommended  the 
largest  expenditures  for  reclamation  and 
power  development  that  were  ever  asked  ol 
Congress.  This  fact  has  prompted  Repub- 
lican leaders  to  denounce  these  expenditures 
aa  New  Deal  spending  which  ought  to  be 
curtailed 

Wasteful  and  extravagant  they  call  the 
program— Ignoring  the  fact  that  the  value 
of  the  cropa  grown  In  1946  upon  the  4.500.- 
000  acres  to  which  the  United  States  Recla- 
mation Service  has  supplied  water  amounted 
to  $632,000,000,  or  more  than  one-third  ol  the 
total  investment  by  the  United  SUtes  Treas- 
ury In  such  projecU  since  the  reclamation 
service  was  established  46  years  ago. 

aZCUlMSTlON     PATS IK    DOLLAMS 

Agricultural  production  for  only  10  years 
will  amount  In  value  to  three  times  the 
coat  of  all  theae  projects  In  all  17  States,  yet 
that  takes  no  account  of  the  Income  derived 
by  the  Federal  Government  from  power  rev- 
enue. The  transformation  of  the  unused 
water  resources  of  the  West  Into  public  power 
was  not  serlotisly  commenced  until  the  ad- 
ministration of  F.  D.  R.  began.  Prior  to  his 
administration,  the  vision  and  the  leader- 
Bhlp  waa  lacking  to  overcome  the  opposition 
of  vested  private  utility  Interests. 

But  now  the  public  Investments  launched 
by  the  New  Deal  are  already  beginning  to  pay 
handsomely.  In  1947.  revenue  In  the  sum  of 
$22,000,000  was  derived  from  the  sale  of  power 


by  the  reclamation  service.  It  U  already 
clear  that  in  1948  that  revenue  wlU  amount 
to  at  least  924,000.000. 

The  completion  of  the  five  great  project* 
now  under  way  In  the  Missouri  River  Basin. 
the  Grand  Coulee  on  the  Columbia  River,  the 
Central  Valley  In  California,  the  Davis  Dam 
and  the  other  structures  which  will  be  erected 
In  the  future  In  the  basin  of  the  Colorado 
River,  and  finally  the  Big  Thompson  project 
m  the  State  of  Colorado,  wUl  produce  steadily 
expanding  power  revenues  to  repay  over  snd 
over  during  the  coming  years  the  total  In- 
vestment of  public  funds. 

No  one  need  have  any  doubt  of  this 
prophecy  The  cold  figures  before  us  con- 
stitute irrefutable  proof.  In  my  own  State, 
the  Kendrlck  project,  one  of  the  first  to  be 
approved  bv  the  Roosevelt  administration, 
produced  32.000,000  kilowatt-hours  of  power 
and  $134,000  of  revenue  In  1940.  the  first  year 
of  operation.  In  1944,  these  figures  had  In- 
creased respectively  to  117,000,000  kUowatt- 
hours  r-.nd  $510,000.  TUls  Is  a  small  project 
when  comp.'ired  to  the  Grand  Coulee  In  the 
Columbia  Basin,  which  in  1942  produced 
763  000  000  kilowatt -hours  and  $1,210,000,  as 
compared  with  5.800.000.000  kilowatt-hours 
and  $9,229,000  In  1944.  The  power  projects 
which  are  embraced  In  the  Missouri  Basin 
plan— already  authorized  and  Initiated  by 
President  Truman  and  a  Democratic  Con- 
gress—will through  all  the  years  to  come 
pour  millions  of  dollars  Into  the  Federal 
Treasury  In  direct  revenue.  Jtistlfylng  every 
dollar  of  expenditure. 


RECLAMATION    PATS — IN   OTHXR   WATS 

Production  of  agricultural  crops  and  reve- 
nue derived  from  the  sale  of  power  do  not, 
however,   constitute   the  only   returns  from 
these  projects;   for  each  of  them  resulU  In 
the  buUdlng  of  new  homes,  the  construction 
of  new  towns,  the  establishment  of  new  busi- 
ness and  Industry  which  afford  new  oppor- 
tunities for  people  In  all  trades    businesses, 
and    professions.    This    all    means    new    tax 
revenue  for  counties,  cities.  SUtes,  and  the 
Federal    Government   Itself.     It   means   new 
enterprise  for  every  productive  facility  In  the 
Union.     Steel,  lumber,  and  raw  materials  of 
every    kind    pour    Into    the    17    reclamation 
States  from  all  the  other  States  to  carry  on 
the  construction.     Private  capital  Is  Invested 
by  large  contracting  corporations  to  do  the 
work.     The  electric  energy  which  Is  developed 
promotes  mines  and  Industry  which  in  turn 
promote  the  investment  of  private  capital; 
and  all  together  this  cumulative  constructive 
effort  constitutes  the  magnet  which  is  draw- 
ing mUllons  of  people  to  the  West  and  lay- 
ing  the  foundations  for  a  new  commercia. 
and  industrial  empire  which  wUl  benefit  the 
whole  covmtry. 

This  vast  achievement  is  one  of  the  resulu 
of  the  courage  and  vision  of  Democratic  lead- 
ership. It  is  true,  as  our  Republican  friends 
properly  assert,  that  the  reclamation  pro- 
gram was  initiated  by  President  Theodore 
Roosevelt  46  years  ago  In  1902.  but  It  re- 
mained for  President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt 
and  President  Harry  8.  Truman  to  put  It  Into 
high  gear. 

The  golden  era  of  reclamation  did  not  open 
until  1933  when  Prealdent  Roosevelt 
launched  the  new  program  with  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  Ickes  directing  the  work.  Now 
President  Truman  and  Secretary  Krug  are 
carrying  on.  Prom  small  beginnings  in  the 
first  10  years,  the  work  slowly  gained  mo- 
mentum, and  although  by  1932  some  3.600.- 
000  acres  had  been  brought  under  water,  the 
average  annual  appropriations  up  to  that 
time  did  not  exceed  $11,000,000,  and  the  vast 
concept  of  multipurpose  projects  for  power, 
flood  control,  and  recreation  as  well  as  for 
agriculture  had  not  yet  been  undertaken. 

It  is  definitely  true  that  under  Roosevelt 
and  Truman  expenditures  were  Increased^ 
As  against  a  total  of  $330,000,000  from  1902 
to  1932  the  expenditures  since  1932  have 
amounted  to  $1,184,000,000,  or  an  average  of 


$74,000,000  each  year.  But  this  money  waa 
not  wasted  This  money  waa  proflUWy  in- 
vested. Whereas  the  first  30  years  saw  a  full 
or  supplemental  supply  of  water  dlsulbuted 
to  3.500,000  acres,  the  next  16  years,  under 
Democratic  leadership.  aUded  reclamation 
developments  of  such  expanse  tbat  by  1947 
5,000.000  Irrigable  acres  could  be  serviced, 
construction  was  under  way  on  48  new  proj- 
ects—Including the  three  greatest  river 
basins  of  the  United  States— and  power  In- 
stallations were  planned  which  will  add 
3.250,000  kllowatu  to  exUtlng  hydroeleculc 
power-generating  capacity.  There  are  now 
32  power  plants  on  operating  projects  with  a 
capacity  of  2.500,000  kilowatts.  Wlien  tbU 
program,  conceived  and  initiated  under  Dem- 
ocratic leaderahlp,  U  completed,  the  public 
powei  installations  will  produce  almost 
6,000.009  kllowatu  annuaUy. 

This  means  an  end  to  power  shortagaa. 
This  means  a  supply  of  low-cost  hydroelectric 
power,  which  wUl  enable  the  West  to  produce 
for  the  Nation's  stock  pile  and  for  Industrial 
uae  mineral  resources  which  as  yet  have  not 
been  touched  Thus  the  Government,  with 
the  money  of  the  people,  will  be  creating  op- 
portunity for  the  people  to  found  and  to 
maintain  in  the  far  West  a  new  and  proe- 
perotis  competitive  economy.  Thus  will  the 
Government  create  the  condltloiis  which  will 
distribute  Industry  throughout  the  country 
and  break  down  the  concentrated  control  of 
our  economy,  which  produces  monopoly  with 
all  lU  attendant  evils. 

SETTLUIS   PAT    LARCt    SHAaS 

Let  no  one  Imagine  that  the  cost  ol  tiieae 
projects  to  the  United  SUtes  Government  U 
a  burden  for  the  taxpayers.  Quite  the  con- 
trar. .  a  substantial  portion  ol  the  expenae  l3 
paid  by  the  settlers  themselves  in  construc- 
tion charges  and  rentals  lor  Irrigation  water. 
From  the  beginning  of  the  reclamation  pro- 
gram until  the  present  date,  settlers  upon 
these  vast  reclamation  proJecU  have  repaid 
Into  the  Treastiry  more  than  95  percent  ol 
all  the  accounts  receivable  lor  operation  and 
malnunauce  charges.  The  paymenU  have 
amounted  to  $61,272,000  out  of  a  toUl  of 
$61,912,000  due. 

More  than  that,  when  the  Mineral  Land 
Leasing  Act  wa»  signed  by  Democratic  Presi- 
dent Woodrow  Wilson  back  In  1980.  It  pro- 
vided that  leasees  of  mmeral  Unds,  oil  and 
gas.  coal.  etc..  upon  the  public  domain  should 
pay  royalties  to  the  Federal  Government  on 
the  total  value  of  production.  These  royal- 
ties were  divided  Into  three  paru,  10  percent 
to  go  to  the  Federal  Treasury  to  bear  the  coat 
of  administration.  37.6  percent  to  go  to  the 
States  in  which  the  minerals  were  prodticed 
to  help  the  States  buUd  roads  and  malnUin 
public  schools,  and  52.6  percent  to  the  recla- 
mation fund  to  be  used  for  the  construction 
o'  these  wealth-producing  reclamation  proj- 
ecU  lor  the  future. 

Early  in  1946  Congress  paaaad  and  President 
Truman  signed  a  blU  which  I  had  Introduced 
to  stlmulaU  the  search  for  oil  upon  the  pub- 
lic domain.     When  that  bill  waa  pacaed.  oil 
and  gas  royalties  were  running  at  the  rau  of 
$10  500.000  annually.    In  1947  those  royalties 
had  risen  to  $16,914,000.    The  toUl  royaltlee 
collected  under  the  leaalng  act  from  the  be- 
ginning through  the  year  1947  amounted  to 
almost  $150,000,000.    Vast  depoelU  of  miner- 
als remain  as  yet  tindeveloped  and  this  roy- 
alty income  will  continue  throtigh  the  years 
to  enrich  the  reclamation  fund.     Thtis  the 
paymenU  of  the  settlers,  the  proceeds  from 
mineral  royalties,  and  the  sale  of  powei   aa 
well  as  the  revenue  derived  through  ordinary 
Federal  uxatlon  on  the  new  buslneaaeswhlcb 
are  brought  Into  existence  by  the  program. 
wUl  repay  the  reclaroaUon  inveetroent  over 
and  over  again. 

ThU  Is  the  record  which  cannot  be  denied. 
This  U  the  justification  of  the  vUlon  of 
Thomas  Jefferson.  Yet  the  program  la  re- 
sisted by  thoee  who  would  drive  the  Gov- 
ernment from  the  field  of  public  power,  put 
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H<iw  far  benefits  should  ultimately  be 
lncri«»ed.  and  what  additional  improve- 
moi  s  can  be  made  without  increasing 
Um  ( xlstinc  tax  rate  are  matters  that  re- 
quin  careful  analysis.  That  analysis 
is  b^ing  made.  In  the  meanlune.  how- 
with  ample  funds  available,  there 
»  BO  cscuM  for  dtajring  to  those 
BMVrtaytd  by  reMoa  of  illness 
or  Irfck  of  work  a  benefit  increase  which 
rill  restore  their  purchasing  power  to 
the  I  >vel  Congress  established  when  it  set 


Federal  Aid  for  Higher  Educatioa 


tte 


that 


benefit  rates  under  the  Railroad 
Insurance  Act 

THere  Ls  no  question  in  anyone's  mind 
the  (iresent  fund  can  support  a  25 
perefnt  cost-of-livinR  increase  in  rail- 
lent  beiMlUs  without  im- 
palrinc  tts  financial  soundness.  H.  R. 
58*: 5  would  provide  that  25  percent  in- 
crea  e.  Railway  labor  asks  Congress  for 
Its  t]  unediate  passage. 

Tl  e  railroad  companies,  of  course,  see 
the  uibstantlal  reserve  in  the  railroad 
uneiiployment -insurance  account  as  a 
char  ce  to  get  a  reduction  in  their  taxes. 
To  t  lat  end  they  are  supporting  H.  R 
5711  which  would  have  the  disastrous 
effect  of  reducing  railroad  taxes  imme- 
dlatt  ly  from  the  present  rate  of  3  percent 
lo  a  mere  one-half  of  1  percent. 

Tlje  same  people  who  are  pressing  for 
re  at  this  drastic  reduction  were  in- 
less  than  2  years  ago.  that  the 
being  paid  under  the  Rail- 
road] Unemployment  In.surance  Act 
woul  1  cof t  more  than  3  percent  of  pay 
roll.  Without  offering  any  actuarial  or 
facti  :al  basis  tcr  their  sudden  aboutface. 
they  now  insist,  with  equal  vigor,  that  a 
flguie  of  one-half  of  1  percent  will  be 
sufB<  lent. 

Tl  e  position  of  the  railroad  labor  or- 
ganl  Ation^  on  this  whole  question  Is. 
brlelly.  this: 

Fl  -St.  The  most  pressing  problem  is  an 
1mm  Ntlaie  Increase  In  dally  benefit  rates 
by  tl  e  eoaaenratlve  amount  of  25  percent. 

8e  :ond  There  are  no  figures  to  show 
that  the  fund  could  survive  a  severe  de- 
Vrtm  Ion  If  it  were  weakened  by  the  slash- 
ing tix  cut  profMaed  by  H.  R.  5711. 

Ttlrd.  Congrwi  cannot  intelligently 
coos  der  the  question  of  adequacy  of 
taze;  apart  from  the  question  of  ade- 
quacjT  of  benefits. 

Fcirth.  The  railroads  have  obtained 
rate  ncrca^es  and  fought  wage  increases 
on  tl  e  grounds  that  they  had  to  pay  taxes 
of  ti  is  type.  Hatring  won  the  rate  in- 
craai  es.  and  fought  the  wage  Increases  so 
succi  ssfiilly  that  the  average  nonoperat- 
Ing  t  Kilroad  worker  draws  abaut  17  cents 
an  h  }ur  less  than  the  average  worker  in 
comi  larable  Jobs  in  other  industries,  the 
railr  >ads  now  propose  to  eat  their  cake 
and  lave  if.  too.  in  the  form  of  a  tax  rc- 
dMci  on  that  would  net  thfsm.  they  esti- 
■HkU ,  ti:U).000.000  a  year. 

Pl  th.  A  million  and  a  half  organiaed 
railr  NUt  workers  favor  H.  R.  5875  and 
«M4l«Uonally  oppose  H.  R  5711. 

Speaker,  before  Concrass  ad- 
I  hope  that  we  will  take  favorable 
on  the  Crosser  biU  H.  R  5875. 
Tha  bi  paroMit  toareait  in  retirement 
beneAto  la  badly  pawled.  There  is  plenty 
in  th  i  fund  to  pay  it.  Gentlemen,  let  us 
not  kdjourn  until  this  bill  is  passed. 
Ther  »  is  no  real  opposition  to  it.  Then 
why  not  take  action  at  once? 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MAX  SCHWABE 

or  uissovMi 

V9  THK  HOUSE  OP  REPRESBNTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  25.  1948 

Mr.  SCHWABE  of  Missouri.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing editorial  from  the  Columbia  <Mo.) 
Daily  Tribune  of  May  19.  1948. 

rcouui.    AID   roa    hichkb   kducatiom 

Tbe  tnrrraainK  cost  ot  going  to  college  and 
the  Increasing  desire  to  do  so  on  the  part  of 
young  American*  has  ralMd  tbe  question  ct 
expanded  Federal  aid  (or  lilgher  education 
at  a  time  vben  Congrew  Is  alrvady  cooskler- 
\ng  Federal  aid  for  tbe  lower  aehooto.  Cotum- 
bla.  like  all  other  university  towns,  baa  a 
particular  Interest  in  this  question. 

Prtaldent  Truman's  Cotnmtwtow  on  Higher 
■aucation  baa  recommended  a  Vedaral  pro- 
gram of  scholarships,  rssearch  grants,  and 
oUmt  aids  to  sttidenu  and  colleges  which 
would  coat  around  aSOOXOO.OOO  a  year.  This 
program  la  too  elaborate  and  probably  too 
Impractical  to  receive  consideration  at  the 
preaent  Mwion  of  Congrwa,  but  a  permanent 
national  policy  on  higher  edoeation  win  be- 
eaaa*  mere  urgent  In  the  iM*r  future,  as  the 
vteeraas'  aebolarshtp  program  begins  to 
taper  off. 

Although  the  average  cltlaen  doean't  realise 
It.  American  coUagca  and  universities  are 
already  receiving  wail  over  a  third  of  their 
operating  Income  from  the  Federal  Oovern- 
ment  Federal  support  for  universities  rose 
tremendously  during  the  war.  but  It  was  a 
substantial  sum  before  the  war.  This  sup- 
port bae  eooae  about  piecemeal — by  tpeclal 
pro}«cts.  separately  eonaidered.  8o  the  Initial 
action  by  Congress  may  consist  of  coordinat- 
ing Fsdcral  aid  to  higher  education  under  a 
broad,  long-term  profp-am  rather  than  ex- 
panding It  to  any  extent. 

In  no  other  country  In  the  world  has  there 
been  s  scholarship  program  on  the  scale  of 
the  OI  bill  of  rtghu  under  which  thousands 
of  veterans  are  now  going  to  school,  tq  addi- 
tion, many  otb«r  scholarships  and  research 
pnigrama  are  being  carried  on  by  the  Army 
and  Navy,  the  Atomic  Knergy  ComnUaslon. 
the  Depnrtment  of  Agriculture,  the  Public 
Health  Service,  and  numerous  other  Federal 
agencies. 

The  numt>er  of  students  at  colleges  and 
tmlversltles  has  risen  to  well  over  two  mil- 
lion and  at  present  about  half  of  them  are 
veterans  receiving  Federal  aid.  But  despite 
ttM  great  Increase  In  Federal  aid.  the  propor- 
tion of  the  national  Income  going  to  pay 
for  tUgher  education  la  smaller  today  than 
during  tiM  depreaalon  of  the  lB30's. 

Before  the  erar.  public  funds  for  higher 
cducstlcn  came  mostly  from  the  Statea — 
about  2e  5  cents  out  o<  every  dollar  spent. 
Publicly  controlled  achooia  got  70  percent  of 
thalr  support  from  public  funds,  prlvstely 
controlled  Institutions  only  3.7  percent. 
Since  the  war,  traditional  distinctions  be- 
tween these  two  typee  of  Institutions  havt 
bsfun  to  disappear  The  eo-cailcd  "free 
•efcede*  have  t>een  Increaatag  ttelr  tuition 
fcee  awre  rapidly  than  tbe  so-eaUed  '*fee 
■cbooia,'*  and  the  fee  schools  now  are  eetlvely 
seeking  public  funds  to  odfeet  tbe  kaae  ail 
private  echoola  have  taken  beeauee  the  bur- 
den of  taxation  during  the  jSaat  two  decades 
has  made  It  impossible  for  Individuals  to  be 
as  llt>eral  in  their  gifts.  Retuma  on  eatat- 
Ing  endowment  funda  have  aleo  decreased 
due  to  the  lowering  of  intereat  rmtaa. 

With  few  eaeeptlons.  the  Statea  and  local 
cooununlUee  are  hardly  able  to  supply  addi- 
tional funds  for  higher  education.    Before 


the  war,  Stftte  and  local  taxes  were  about 
a  third  higher  than  Federal  taxes.  But  ucv 
it  la  the  Oovemment  at  Waahlngtou  that 
takes  over  four-flftbs  of  tbe  country's  ta.x 
money.  If  we  are  going  to  let  the  Feden  1 
Oovemment  take  such  a  huge  portion  of  our 
tax  money,  then  we  will  have  to  expect  mbre 
Federal  aid  for  education  all  along  the  line, 
no  matter  what  we  think  about  the  dangers 
to  freedom  oT  thought  tiiat  may  t>e  involved 
In  tills  procedure. 


National  Hoasiaf  Shortage 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

Oe   MICHIGAN 

IN  THI  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  May  25,  1948 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
RicoiD.  I  include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  Detroit  Free  Press  of  May  10. 
1948: 
NATioNAi.  nousiNo  saciTAcx — AN  saoEacxNcr 

In  an  extemporaneous  address  ttefore  the 
National  Council  on  Famliy  Life.  President 
Truman  declared  that  the  housing  shortage 
m  this  Nation  has  become  "almost  fatal  ' 
He  pleaded  for  favorable  action  of  the  Hoiue 
on  the  Taft-Kllender- Wagner  Housing  Act. 
which  already  has  received  Senate  approval. 

We  can  understand  the  President's  concern 
over  the  situation  which  the  T-E-W  bill  Is 
designed  to  correct,  and  we  applaud  the 
vehemence  with  which  hf  fitnnisstfl  it. 

Thu  measure  haa  several  aapects.  The 
features  of  most  vital  concern  at  the  mc- 
ment  are  a  provlalon  authorizing  the  con- 
strtictlon  of  60.000  low-cost  housing  units 
annually  for  10  years  and  provision  for  public 
assistance  In  large-acale  buUdlng  develop- 
ments. 

Once  before  the  Houee  kUled  this  proposel 
bin.  which  twice  has  had  Senate  approval. 
At  preaent  It  la  tied  up  In  the  Houae  Bank- 
ing Committee,  and  there  is  grave  reason  to 
fear  that  It  wUl  remain  there  unacted. 

Opposition  to  the  T-B-W  bill  Is  said  to 
stem  from  real-estate  Interesu,  who  profess 
to  see  In  It  all  soru  of  bugaboos.  It  la  ssiii 
to  be  scclallstlc,  communistic.  It  Is  sub- 
sidization. Its  enemies  clsim.  snd.  therefore. 
un-American  and  uneconomical. 

That  It  mvolves  subsidisation  is  admitted. 
But  the  bigger  question  is  whether  or  not 
subsidization  Is  warranted  in  the  face  of  au 
acute  emergency. 

And  who  will  deny  that  America's  houslnii 
situation  long  ago  became  a  national  emer- 
gency? 

The  Klghtleth  Congraee  apparently  Is  will- 
ing to  base  lu  pretensions  to  fame  on  Its 
action  In  reduclns  Income  taxes  axul  financ- 
ing a  tremendous  program  of  foreign  alci. 
It  has  materially  increased  the  slxe  of  the 
country's  defense  system  and  Is  expected  uj 
pass  a  draft  law. 

But  In  making  secure  our  outer  borders, 
can  Congrem  atop  there?  Are  not  our  In- 
ternal prohleaoa  perhaps  Just  aa  vital  as  thoa>> 
pertaining  to  our  foreign  relations? 

President  Truman  thinks  so.  So  do  a  lot 
of  other  people  from  whom  Members  of  the 
Houae  never  have  heard. 

Mr.  Truman  told  of  the  plight  of  a  veteran 
and  his  fsmlly  who  had  to  live  In  a  trailer 
in  a  park  tiecauae  he  could  not  And  a  tuHia* 
or  aparunent  where  he  could  t>rlng  hla  baby 
and  bis  dog 

It  was  a  pitiful  case,  and  told  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  tlM  United  Statea.  a  highly  dramatic 
one. 

But  Is  it  an  IsoUted  Instance? 


It  Is  not.  It  Is  duplicated  In  every  Indus- 
trial city  across  the  land,  not  once  but 
thousands  of  times. 

The  plain  fact  Is  that  there  simply  are 
not  enough  places  In  congested  areas  for 
people  to  live.  And  that  is  not  the  exclusive 
mUXortune  of  the  poor.  It  applies  to  all 
classes   of    Americans. 

Tbe  Taft-Eilender- Wagner  law  may  not 
be  the  Ideal  solution.  Government  lu  busi- 
ness rarely  is. 

But  It  U  the  best  possibility  that  we  have 
seen.     Actually,  It  Is  the  only  poaslbUlty. 

A  social  evil  exists  In  the  United  States 
and  It  must  be  corrected. 

Private  enterprise,  through  no  fault  of  Its 
own.  Is  Incapable  of  coping  wUh  the  situa- 
tion. 

Therefore.  If  a  10-year  program  of  sub- 
sidization Is  necessary,  let  us  have  it.  We 
doubt  If  It  will  prove  faUl  to  the  United 
SUtes.  For  a  good  many  years,  we  have  been 
subsidizing  the  farmers.  Is  it  any  less  Amer- 
ican lo  bail  out  distressed  Industrial  work- 
ers snd  City  dwellers? 

America  Is  paying  a  stiff  price  for  congres- 
sional failure  to  apply  the  only  remedy  at 
band. 

We  wish  some  of  the  Congressmen  who 
are  sitting  on  the  bill  could  come  to  Detroit 
and  ride  out  Hamilton  Avenue  or  similar 
streets  and  see  the  type  of  slums  In  which 
our  people  are  forced  to  live.  And  we  say 
"forced"  advisedly.  If  Congress  has  any 
doubts  about  that,  let  them  come  here  and 
try  to  find  a  house  or  apartment  for  rent  at 
a  price  that  the  lower-  or  middle-Income 
groups  can  afford. 

If  they  would  examine  our  slums  they 
would  fliid  answers  to  a  lot  of  things.  Juve- 
nile delinquency,  the  Increase  in  crime  fre- 
quency, civil  and  labor  unrest,  disease,  loss 
of  public  revenues  through  decline  in  tax 
values. 

These  are  not  Just  cant  words  for  the 
lexicon  of  professional  social  workers  or  do- 
gooders,  they  are  real  conditions,  unescapable 
conditions,  which  confront  a  very  substantial 
portion  of  our  population.  They  are  f.icts — 
right  there  for  anyone  to  see  who  will  not 
go  about  with  his  eyes  closed. 

The  time  for  uebate.  for  knuckling  under 
to  private  Interest  has  long  passed  as  far  as 
America's  housing  problem  is  concerned. 
Congress  had  better  get  busy. 


Speech  of  Hon.  W.  John  Kenney,  Under 
Secretary  ef  the  Navy,  Commemoratins 
the  Fiftieth  Anniversary  of  Admiral 
Dewey's  Victory  at  Manila  Bay 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  A.  PLUMLEY 

or  VEBMONT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  May  19.  1948 

Mr.  PLUMLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  heretofore  granted,  I  wish  to  in- 
clude in  the  Record  the  speech  made  by 
the  Honorable  W.  John  Kenney.  Under 
Secretary  of  the  Navy,  at  the  Slate  House 
in  Montpelier.  Vt..  on  May  16.  1948.  the 
fiftieth  anniversary  of  Admiral  George 
Dewey's  victory  at  Manila  Bay ; 

Governor  Gibson.  Congressman  Ploshxt, 
United  Spanish  War  Veterans,  and  citizens  of 
Vermont,  today,  the  Navy  shares  with  the 
Stste  of  Vermont  and  the  city  of  Montpelier 
many  proud  and  Inspiring  memories.  The 
honor  thst  has  been  conferred  upon  me  to 
represent  the  Navy  on  this  commemorstive 
occasion,  snd  thus  to  recall  an  epochal  event 
In  our  Nation's  history.  U  deeply  appreciated. 


Half  a  century  and  the  ravages  of  two 
bloody  and  ferocious  world-wide  wars  have 
Intervened  since  tbe  Battle  of  Manila  Bay. 
Yet.  the  memory  of  the  brilliant  achieve- 
ments of  that  great  American  citizen  from 
Vermont  and  our  country's  first  and  only 
naval  officer  to  be  honored  with  the  rank  of 
Admiral  of  the  Navy  shines  like  a  beacon 
through  the  years. 

It  Is.  therefore,  most  fitting  that  we  should 
pause  in  1948.  amid  the  persistent  shadows 
cast  by  six  recent  years  of  ruthless  killing 
snd  incredible  suffering,  to  look  back  to  189«. 
Dewey's  swift  and  decisive  naval  victory. 
and  his,  General  Merrltt's  and  General 
Green's  subsequent  conduct  of  the  campaign 
that  resulted  In  the  surrender  of  the  city  of 
Manila  were  among  the  most  humane  con- 
quests in  history. 

In  comparison  with  victories  of  corre- 
sponding Importance  In  modern  warfare, 
they  involved  a  relatively  Infinitesimal  loss 
of  life.  No  coldly  calculated  or  sadistic  in- 
humanities were  Inflicted.  The  people  of  the 
city  of  Manila  underwent  a  minimum  of 
Inconvenience  and  hardship.  The  rules  c.f 
war  were  scrupulously,  even  chivalrously, 
observed  by  victor  and  vanqulshyl  through- 
out the  action,  both  at  sea  and  dn  the  land. 
Today  what  contrasting  memories  are 
awakened  by  the  mention  of  the  name 
Manila,  or  by  Corregldor,  Cavlte,  and  Bataan. 
But  these  same  historic  names  also  remind 
us  of  the  fact  that  twice  In  50  years  our  guns 
have  roared  amid  those  same  distant  Islands 
to  free  oppressed  peoples  and  to  break  tyran- 
nic strangleholds. 

Twice  during  that  span  of  years  our  Navy 
has  fought  on  opposite  sides  of  the  globe  and 
won  In  the  face  of  grave  uncertainties  and 
heavy  odds.  Congressman  Plumlet — past 
president  of  Norwich  University,  where  Ad- 
miral Dewey  and  so  many  of  our  distin- 
guished mUltary  leaders  prepared  for  the 
Naval  Academy  and  West  Point— has  this 
afternoon  reminded  us  of  the  epic  of  the 
Battle  of  Santiago  and  the  U.  8.  S.  Oregon. 
and  every  school  boy  and  girl  Is  familiar  with 
the  great  naval  victories  of  World  War  II. 
And  now.  because  our  Nation  again  Is 
dedicated  to  the  cause  of  freedom,  we  again 
are  faced  with  the  necessity  of  maintaining 
balanced  fleets  In  two  critical  and  widely 
s-parated  areas  of  the  world— Europe  and 
the  Far  East. 

And  today  we  must  do  this  virtually  alone 
and  without  the  full  measure  of  Brluln's 
once  vast  sea  power. 

Let  us  not  overlook  the  fact  that  long  ago 
it  was  Britain's  sea  power  that  made  possible 
the  carrying  out  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine 
while  our  own  sea  power  was  In  lu  Infancy. 
Nor  should  we  forget,  particularly  on  this  oc- 
casion, that  It  was  her  warships  that  were 
significantly  Interposed  at  Manila  between 
the  arrogantly  superior  and  troublesome  fleet 
of  Germany's  Vice  Admiral  von  Diedrich  and 
the  determined  squadron  of  Commodore 
Dewey.  It  was  that  persuasive  demonstra- 
tion of  Britain's  sea  power  and  friendship 
that  helped  avert  an  Incident  that  might 
have  engulfed  our  Nation  In  a  major  Euro- 
pean war. 

The  cooperative  application  of  that  same 
sea  power  in  both  World  Wars  stood  the 
United  States  In  such  good  stead  and  Is  so 
gratefully  remembered  that  there  Is  little 
need  to  be  reminded  further.  However,  be- 
cause it  was  applied  to  the  point  of  exliaus- 
llon  In  World  War  U.  Britain's  sea  power  to- 
day is  actively  represented  by  a  relative  hand- 
ful of  ships  scattered  throughout  the  world. 
So  today— whether  we  want  It  or  not. 
whether  we  like  It  or  not — destiny  has  en- 
dowed America  with  the  major  share  of  the 
enormous  responsibility  of  supporting  not 
only  the  security  of  this  hemisphere,  but  the 
peace  and  security  of  the  entire  world.  And 
that  calls  for  a  far-ranging  United  Statea 
Navy—powerful,  efficient,  alert,  and  up  to 
date — on  the  sea,  under  the  sea,  and  In  the 


air;  In  short,  a  balanced  Navy  with  the  Ma- 
rine Corps  as  a  most  vital  component. 

No  one  of  our  three  armsd  services  has  the 
complete  answer  to  modem  warfare  or  the 
sole  formula  for  the  preservation  of  our  secu- 
rity. Our  land,  sea.  and  air  forces  are  mu- 
tually dependent.  Therefore,  our  MlllUry 
Establishment  must  be  computed  of  properly 
proportioned  elemenu  from  each  of  thoee 
three  members  of  lu  combat  team.  Each 
must  have  lU  own  essential  weapons  so  that 
all  are  capable  of  rendering  mutual  support, 
for  any  future  war  will  employ  all  members 
of  that  team.  At  times  the  Air  Force  may 
play  the  predominant  role,  with  the  Army 
and  Navy  conducting  operations  to  make  pos- 
sible the' most  effective  use  of  Air  Force  weap- 
ons; at  other  times  the  predominant  role 
may  be  played  by  the  Navy  or  by  the  Army, 
with  the  other  services  In  support. 

In  any  war  In  the  foreseeable  future  our 
defense  against  an  enemy  assault— whether 
here  at  home,  or  at  our  outlying  protective 
bases,  or  at  sea — cannot  b»  solely  In  the  air. 
Moreover,  an  offensive  which  strikes  at  vital 
points  within  the  enemy  homeland  or  at  its 
protective  bases  cannot  be  solely  an  air  offen- 
sive. Conclusive  victory,  Involving  the  cap- 
ture and  occupation  of  enemy  strategic  areas, 
can  be  accomplished  only  through  a  coordi- 
nated effort  of  our  three  services. 

In  the  Initial  stages  of  conflict  the  Navy  Is 
the  most  effective  striking  force  to  secure 
vital  bases  and  sea  areas,  to  destroy  enemy 
submarines  and  their  supporting  bases,  and 
to  deny  access  to  the  enemy  to  sea  lanes. 

In  addition,  our  Navy  must  protect  essen- 
tial trade  routes,  sources  of  vital  raw  mate- 
rial, and  ocean  lines  of  commtmlcatlon.  The 
cargo  ships,  ammunition  ships,  and  tankers 
that  supply  our  Army,  Navy,  and  Air  ..orce 
must  also" be  protected  by  naval  veseels.  To 
do  all  this  we  must  control  the  sea  and  the 
air  above  It.  I  hardly  need  remind  you  of 
how  successfully  we  cxercUsed  that  control 
In  World  War  II.  or  how  Dewey's  control  of 
the  sea  at  Manila  made  possible  the  com- 
mand of  the  land. 

Though  other  nations  today  have  little 
naval  power  In  the  way  of  surface  ships,  the 
modern,  high-speed  submarine  Is  tremen- 
dously destructive  and  dangerous,  especially 
In  large  numbers.  Our  naval  research  pro- 
gram and  our  Navy's  hunter-killer  forces  of 
high-speed  carriers,  planes,  and  destroyers 
are  our  Nation's  flrst  line  of  defense  against 
this  potential   menace. 

The  winning  of  World  War  II  depended  on 
the  race  for  technical  supremacy.  Our  coun- 
try and  ovir  Allies  won  that  race  In  the  nick 
of  time.  Had  Germany's  buzz  bombs,  Va 
rockeu.  and  hl^h-speed  submarines  been 
employed  a  year  sooner  than  they  were,  the 
invasion  of  Normandy  might  never  have  oc- 
curred. That  Is  why  Congress  has  appro- 
priated large  sums  for  research  and  develop- 
ment and  that  Is  why  the  Navy  is  conducting 
an  extensive  antisubmarine  research  and  de- 
velopment program. 

In  spite  of  the  cost  In  dollars,  we  must  be 
continually  prepared;  continually  alert.  Our 
Military  Establishment  Is  asking  Congress  to 
take  only  the  prudent  steps  that  any  demo- 
cratic counuy  should  take  If  It  does  not  wish 
to  bow  to  force  or  the  threat  of  force.  The 
lessons  of  history  have  plainly  taught  us  that 
unilateral  disarmament  or  statemenu  of  good 
Intentions  are  not  sufficient  In  a  world  where 
force  s:ill  Is  used  as  an  instrument  of  foreign 
policy. 

From  Admiral  Dewey  and  other  great 
leadeis.  naval  and  civilian,  the  Navy  has  In- 
herited the  spirit  of  prepsredness  and  iraa 
striven  always  to  be  prepared  regardless  of 
handicaps  and  dlscouragemenU. 

But  until  the  recurring  cycle  of  war  and 
peace  Is  positively  broken  we  must  maintain 
our  Nation's  military  strength  and  be  ready 
to  mobUize  o\ir  IndustrUl  power  for  war. 

In  our  search  for  peace  we  must  remember. 
as  Washington  pointed  out  to  the  First  Con- 
tinental Ccmgreas:   "If  we  desire  to  secure 
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APPENDIX  TO  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 


to  tb«  conaUiKtlon  ot  ftll  Oov«m- 
umUIUMmm,  aad  turn  tb«  p«o- 
•ttOB  •(  mUMi  oorpo- 
Btartata. 

larvaucAj*  attack  tmaacrm 

Ut^opoly.  power  monopoty.  ia  working 
itJy  bttiind  th«  aevtiM  and  ercn  at 
niblic  btarlnga  of  th«  AppruprUtlona 
iltu*  to  pr*Tcnt  th«  •xpaojlon  of  rec- 
3n.  Selfish  intcresu  wuuld  rather  te« 
graat  waur  and  other  natural  rt- 
iour<|w  lie  undeveloped  than  to  m«  the  Oot- 
•mn  tnt  develop  them,  althoxigh  the  record 
aoiyl  r  provaa  that  only  the  OoTemmrjt  can 
(to  t^a  job  which  haa  to  be  don*.  After  thm 
of  IMS.  I  nude  ao  bold  aa  to  aasert 
paMiety  that  the  newly  elected  Republican 
VOOM  •Ddaavor  to  carry  out  Ita  ax- 
tmvakaat  frnpalgn  pladgaa  oX  economy  by 
puttl  ag  the  ax  to  approprtatlona  of  the 
UQlt4d  Stataa  Bureau  of  Reclamation.  In  a 
•dltorlal  written  (or  the  Denver  Post. 
rtad  that  blind  cuu  would  tM  mad*  at 
ot  reclamation,  power,  and  prog- 
and  I  called  upon  the  West  to  atert 
ttaeii  to  the  danger. 

Tb  I  character  and  extent  of  the  Repub> 
UcaaTattack  waa  even  wora*  than  I  had  (ure- 
Pr«aid*ot  Truman,  who  in  1944  had 
a  budget  r*comm*nda tton  to  the  Con- 
fer the  cxpanaion  and  speeding  up 
d  ccbatrticUoB.  In  1947  a*nt  to  Congreas  an 
larger  raeomoMBdatton.  Thla  was  Im- 
mtmti  Italy  mwl*  th*  omtar  of  attack  in  th* 
OonaUtt**  on  Appropriations  whlcn 
yopiatd  a  cut  ta  tb*  recommended  budget 
•146.000,OM  to  •83.700.000.  a  reduction 
» dsalMoa  Qt  tb*  Houm 
ttnal  ta  thte  Biatt*r.  rrary 
reclamation  project  now  building  ov 
constnicUon  would  have  suffered, 
would  have  been  poatponed  tor 
and  tneatlmable  damage  would  have 
done  to  the  ruture  productive  capacity 
of  tti  Nation.  Bavtog  Iwmed  of  the  pro- 
)eetef  alaab.  and  kaewtof  horn  aarlous  a  blow 
it  to  the  wboi*  country  and 
Iftlftutorty  to  the  Waat.  I  made  public  pro- 
test: and  wiMM  M  waa  realised  what  waa  bap* 
penii  ig,  reeentment  throughout  th*  Weet 
piled  up  in  such  speedy  and  effective  man- 
WUkt  we  were  enabled  In  the  Senate  to 
a  Bubatantlal  part  of  President  Tru- 
k'k  reeaouBsndatloas — but  not  enough  to 
(orwi  rd  tb»  building  ot  the  Weet  aa  rap- 
Idly  I*  th*  Truman  btidgct  would  have  au- 
tHorl^. 

leaderihlp  began  to  back-track. 

Tarr.  adverting  to  the  (act  that 

»lt  waa  th*  ipoaaoT  of  the 
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matlon  project.  Prcaident  Truman  requested 
$6JOOOJOOO  for  thl*  purpoee.  The  Houae  cut 
that  reqtiest  to  glSSOOO  which  waa  adding 
Insult  to  Injury.  Bad  this  cut  b«en  sus- 
taaied  in  the  Senate,  all  reclanuitlon  plan- 
mlmg  wcnUi  have  ceased.  The  Bureau  of  Bcc- 
laailitl"*!  would  have  been  demoblllaed  and 
the  resources  of  the  West  would  have  re- 
verted to  the  hands  of  concentrated  economic 
power. 

When  thla  bill  to  cut  futMls  for  reclama- 
tion In  half  waa  reported  to  the  House  in 
1947.  a  motion  waa  made  to  send  It  back  to 
the  committee  to  have  theee  funds  restored. 
Tb*  vou  on  thla  notion  wa*  the  acid  t«*t 
of  where  Houa*  Mwibari  stood  on  reclama- 
tion. Republican  leadership  wanted  the 
cuta  to  Bland  and  Republican  Party  dlacl- 
plln*  was  so  strong  that  many  Republican 
Congreaamen.  even  from  Statea  which  most 
needed  reclamation  and  power  development, 
voted  as  the  R*|mbUcaa  leadership  directed. 
There  were  35  layutiltfian  Bepresentatlves 
front  Western  reclamation  States  who  voted 
against  aendlng  the  bill  t>ack  to  the  com- 
mittee to  have  the  Prcaldent'a  budget  figures 
restored,  while  Oemocrata  from  the  same 
Statea  voted  37  to  1  for  reclamation.  The 
motion  to  recommit  was  lost.  140  to  197. 
Republican  leadership  had  Its  way  In  the 
Rouse,  and  the  recapitulation  of  the  vote 
shows  distinctly  how  the  two  parties  stand 
on  this  issue  of  luch  great  Imprtance  to  the 
West  and  to  the  whole  country.  Only  9 
Republican  Members  of  the  Bouae  voted  to 
send  the  bill  back  to  the  committee,  while 
ISfl  rr^lstered  their  support  of  the  plan  of 
the  Republican  leadership  to  cut  the  appro- 
priations. The  Democratic  Memt>ers.  how- 
ever, voted  130  to  11  against  the  cripplmg 
slashes  of  the  Republican  leaders. 

This  show-down  vote  Ulustratee  better 
than  apecchee  or  ptoaUsea  the  stUl  fmxla- 
mental  differ ences  bstween  our  two  major 
political  partlee.  .The  Democrau  cham- 
pioned the  catiae  ot.  advancement,  opportu- 
nity, and  better  living  (or  our  people.  The 
Republicans,  true  to  form,  championed  the 
cause  of  big  business  and  power  monopoly. 
Chairman  Tssxa.  of  the  House  Appropria- 
tions Conunlttee.  In  a  characteristic  phrase. 
deecrlt>ed  the  storm  of  resulting  protests 
against  the  false  economy  he  waa  preaching 
as  "only  the  aqueal  of  a  stuck  p^."  ThU 
was  the  same  Repreeentativ*  Tabss  who  early 
in  1947  ventured  the  opinion  that  rural  clec- 
trllleatlon  waa  getting  three  or  (our  times 
too  much  aMJBtey,  and  who  was  quoted  aa 
saying  that  he  saw  no  need  for  the  con- 
tlatiance  of  REA  by  the  Oovernment.  al- 
Ifcmnti  the  leeord  shows  thst  thes*  electrical 
cooperatlires  hsve  used  the  loans  from  th* 
Publle  Treestiry  to  stwh  effective  end  eSctont 
ta  iBipranaff  ratal  iif*  aai  Mpaad' 
w»  tlMM  of 
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upas  laad,  end  m  rsspuose  to  mj  Inquiry, 
tMttMony  was  subaUiMd  to  tha  OoMMittee 
on  Irrisatlua  and  Isalamslinn  by  Ouectur 
■aahuia  of  the  •uraau  ci  Itoclsmstlon  and 
WUllam  E.  Warns,  wbo  Is  now  an  Assistant 
■aoretary  of  ths  Interior,  that  thausands  of 
yoting  men  still  in  the  service  were  writing 
to  the  luierlor  DepartOMat  lor  Uifonnatlou 


aa  to  how  they  could  obtain  reclamation 
homesteads. 

My  proposal  to  turn  over  to  the  Bureau  of 
It  Ion  for  soldier  settlement  certsin 
that  bad  been'  uaed  (or  relocation 
centers  during  the  war  was  enacted,  and 
hundreds  ot  spplicanu  filed  (or  every  avail - 
sble  homestead.  Each  one  waa  taken  Imme* 
dlare'.y  upon  the  offering.  Although  last 
fall  Secretary  Krug  outlined  a  reclamation 
construction  program  which  by  1954  wouW. 
If  the  Bureau  were  permitted  to  carry  It  out. 
increase  the  irrigated  lands  served  by  Fed- 
eral projecu  by  stx>ut  5.000.000  scree  and 
make  approclaiately  60.0C0  new  fnrrae  aeatl- 
aUe.  even  this  program  would  not  be  large 
enough  to  meet  the  demand  of  vet*raiui. 
The  record  o(  Republican  leadership  and  o( 
the  Rspabtlcan  Congress  Is  dear  that  the 
program  would  be  serloukly  In  danger  If  the 
Republican  point  of  view  should  prevail. 

Expert  electrical  en^neers  tell  us  that  th* 
western  rivers  will  produce  at  least  another 
M.000.000  kilowatts  of  hydroelectric  powe.* 
In  addition, to  what  now  exlsU  (mt  has  been 
authorised.*  The  (oroce  which  have  oppoaed 
public  power  may  be  depended  upon  to  op- 
poee  every  Federal  approprlatlcn  and  every 
Pcderal  project  designed  to  develop  thU  new 
treasure  bouse  o(  eleculc  energy.  The  (ar- 
seeing  program  o(  reclamation,  with  Ita  as- 
surance of  the  development  of  natural  re- 
sources.  Is  the  hope  and  opportunity  of  the 
Nstlon  to  meet  lu  destiny  of  progress  (or  all 
the  people  in  the  American  tradition.  It  can- 
not safely  be  entrusted  to  the  tender  mercies 
o(  the  leaders  of  the  Republican  Party  who 
have  too  clearly  demon£trated  their  complete 
lack  of  sympathy  with  It. 

It  took  33  days  of  committee  bearings  and 
more  than  3.000  pages  of  testimony  before 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Appropriations  last 
year  waa  persuaded  to  restore  a  portion  of  the 
cuu  which  had  l)een  decreed  In  the  House 
bill.  Western  governors  and  leaders,  without 
regard  to  party,  had  rallied  to  the  cause  and 
had  come  to  Washington  to  testify  In  support 
o(  the  recommendstlons  o(  President  Tru- 
man. But  the  fight  Is  not  over.  The  pro- 
gram will  be  realsted  year  by  year  in  ttie  fu- 
ture ss  It  has  been  In  the  past  by  men  of 
little  vision  who  look  at  reclamation  in  the 
light  of  cold  dollar  signs  on  a  budget  bal- 
ance sheet,  and  by  the  spokesmen  of  mo- 
nopoly who  want  the  development  of  no  nat- 
ural resources  unless  monopoly  Is  in  the 
saddle 

Reclamation  cannot  be  measured  by  such 
standards.  It  cannot  be  carried  on  by  men 
of  stjch  standards  Reclamation  must  be  en- 
trusted to  men  of  vuion  and  leadership  who 
sr*  wilting  to  carry  out  the  program  which 
has  been  so  suece9s(utly  advsnrcd  under  the 
recominsnd" <*"'<■  ••'  p>«'«'H»nt*IU)oe'--''i'  ""d 
Truman    v  #  eottw  r 
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wUl  bscuBM  a  Iws-giviBf  UWi      '      1  Uis 
future. 

ThU  Job  viU  require  ths  aaaatniatlaa  of  • 
bundrsd  or  more  large  dams  and  roaervulf 
untu.  each  with  H»  own  part  to  play  In  the 
great  sytum  and  plan.  Borne  will  contrnl  and 
prevent  floods,  some  will  store  water  (or  Irri- 
gation, others  will  produce  power— and  work- 
lac  together  as  one  great  tmlt,  they  will  ere- 
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eto  opportunities  (or  prosperoxis  and  cul- 
ture living  that  never  before  existed  They 
will  also  Improve  navigation,  make  possible 
more  efficient  sUt  control,  create  municipal 
and  industrial  water  supplies,  promote  con- 
Ber^•atlon  of  fish  and  wildlife,  create  new 
recreational  (acuities  and  assist  In  abate- 
ment o(  water  pollution. 

This  project  alone  will  bring  U(e-glvlng 
water  to  some  5.000.000  acres  of  rich  but  now 
arid  land,  land  that  will  produce  more  (ood 
for  a  hungry  world.  The  Missouri  River 
Basin  contains  about  1«  percent  o(  the  hogs. 
18  percent  o(  the  cattle.  24  percent  of  the 
sheep,  and  more  than  17  percent  of  the  land 
in  the  United  Stutes.  Today  It  has  only  6.2 
percent  o(  our  population— but  when  Its  re- 
sources and  poertbllltles  are  (ully  developed. 
It  will  offer  homes  and  better  living  to  many 
thousands  of  American  families.  It  is  per- 
haps the  largest  engineering  project  ever 
undertaken  by  man.  and  presents  a  challenge 
that  is  worthy  of  the  world's  greatest  Watlon. 
I  presented  the  plan  for  this  great  project  to 
the  Congress  on  May  5.  1944.  In  Senate  Docu- 
ment 191  of  the  Seventy-eighth  Congress,  a 
book  o(  more  than  200  pages,  exclusive  of 
Its  many  mape-and  charU.  It  waa  the  re- 
sult o(  many  years  o(  work  and  study  by 
Oovernment  engmeers.  and  It  U  but  one  of 
several  great  projects  now  in  the  blueprint 

stage. 

This  Is  the  dav  o(  the  builder.  It  must  be 
the  day  of  the  builder,  and  a  day  o(  vision 
too.  l(  -V*  are  to  rehabUlUte  the  old  world 
and  build  a  better  new  one.  More  and  better 
farm  land  Is  a  basic  need.  Rcclamntlon 
points  the  way  to  secure  It.  ind  Increased 
production  points  the  way  to  peace. 

If  we  want  our  Government  and  cur  coun- 
try to  continue  on  the  road  of  progress,  we 
must  be  practical  and  realistic  In  politics. 
Such  a  course  (or  America  can  only  be  as- 
sured by  continuing  a  progressive  Democratic 
"dmlnlstratlon  In  Washington  and  by  elect- 
ing progressive  Democrats  to  the  Congress. 

Here  again  In  reclamation  and  public  pow- 
er we  find  the  contrast  between  the  party  of 
the  people  and  the  party  o(  privilege.  The 
party  of  the  people,  the  Democratic  Party 
has  always  believed  that  the  powers  of  Oov- 
ernment should  be  used  to  raUe  the  stand- 
ard of  living  (or  all  by  doing  those  things 
lor  the  people  which  they  cannot  do  (or 
themselves:  tut  the  party  o(  privilege,  the 
party  o(  the  renctlonartes.  Is  committed  to 
the  theory  that  the  powers  o(  Oovernment 
should  be  exercised  primarily  (or  the  benefit 
of  the  clasees. 

It  U  the  difference  between  the  voice  ol 
Jefferson  and  the  voice  of  Daniel  Webster. 
JefferBnt)  was  crltirlred  as  a  reckless  spend- 
thrift when  he  rll'horieed  the  purchase  of 
the  Lntii.lann   I  Me  knew  It  w«»  an 
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campaign  of  1948  reclamation  and  public 
power  wUl  t)e  a  central  focus  of  this  age-old 
conflict.  On  the  one  hand  will  be  the  clear 
and  cotirageous  record  of  16  years  of  Demo- 
cratic progress  under  Roosevelt  and  Truman, 
and  on  the  other  will  l>e  reaction  under  Re- 
publican leadership  which  in  the  Eightieth 
Congress  has  amply  demonstrated  lu  hos- 
tility to  the  full  development  o(  reclamation 
and  public  power. 


locreate  Retirement  Pension  for  Railway 
Workers 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALVIN  E.  O'KONSKI 

or  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  25.  1948 

Mr.  O'KONSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the 
past  2  months  I  have  been  waiting  for  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  to  report  on  H.  R.  5993  and 
give  me  a  chance  to  vote  for  a  cost-of- 
hving  increase  in  railroad  pensions. 
Nothing  has  happened  on  it  so  far.  but 
I  see  that  a  subcommittee  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 
held  hearings  on  an  identical  bill.  S. 
2437.  I  wish  the  Members  of  this  House 
would  consider  carefully  the  statements 
of  some  of  the  witnesses  at  those  hear- 
ings. If  they  do,  I  think  they  will  want 
to  Join  In  a  concerted  effort  to  get  some 
action  on  this  matter  before  the  ad- 
journment of  this  Congress. 

Mr.  William  J.  Kennedy,  the  chair- 
man and  public  member  of  the  Railroad 
Retirement  Board,  who  has  no  ax  to 
grind  either  for  management  or  for  labor, 
pointed  out  that  the  average  retirement 
pay  for  ex-railroaders  Is  only  $70  a 
month,  and  that  the  typical  minimum 
annuity  is  only  $50.  He  then  made  these 
interesting  comments,  which  I  quote: 

The  consumer's  price  Index  (or  moderate 
income  (umllles  In  large  cities,  prepared  by 
the  Bureau  o(  Labor  Btatlstics,  la  a  measure 
o(  changes  In  the  cost  o(  living.  This  Index 
fixes  the  average  for  1935-89  at  100.  In 
January  19411  It  had  increased  to  169 

The  result  Is  that  the  average  annuity  of 

•70  hv*.  now  fl  value  comrarw"  to  1911  of  only 
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It  Is  only  conslderatlonrot  financial  stsbUlty 
In    the    railroad    retirement    account    that 
JuetKy    holding    the    increases    within    the 
limits  proposed.    The  high  levels  o(  employ- 
ment and  the  Increases  In  wage  rates  that 
have  developed  In  the  Intervening  years  have 
resulted  and  wUl  continue  to  result  In  bring- 
ing revenues  Into  the  fund  considerably  In 
excess  of   revenues   expectable    a    (ew    years 
ago.     Revised   cost    and    revenue   estimates, 
made  in  light  o(  these  changed  condltiona 
but  taking  due  account  o(  the  ups  and  downs 
o(  business  cycles.  Indicate  that  the  Increased 
benefits  proposed  In  the  bUl  can  be  met  with- 
out  Increasing    the    tax    rate    and    without 
threat  to  the  soundness  and  stabUity  o(  the 
retirement   fund.      It   is   believed,   however, 
that,  at  ieaat  until  more  experience  haa  besn 
had  with  postwar  conditions,  increases  more 
nearly  approaching  the  increase  lu  cost  of 
living  would  create  an   undue  risk   of   re- 
quiring Increases  in  the  tax  rate  that  might 
be  so  substantial  as  to  constitute  an  unfair 
burden    upon    the    younger    employees    and 
future  entrants  Into  the  service. 

With  the  need  .so  clearly  defined  and 
the  availability  of  supporting  funds  so 
apparent.  I  submit  that  there  can  be  no 
possible  excu.se  for  allowing  thLs  session 
of  Congress  to  end  without  granting  this 
slight  relief  from  hardship  to  the  loyal 
railroaders  of  both  parties  whom  we 
repre.sent.  . 

RAIIHOAD   UNEMPLOYMENT    INSURANCE    BENEFITS 
(H.  R     5875)    AND  TAXES    (H.  B.   67111 

H.  R.  5875.  Introduced  by  Hon.  rloBMT 
Crosser.  of  Ohio,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  tnd  Foreign 
Commerce,  would  provide  a  sorely  needed 
increase  of  25  percent  in  benefits  under 
the  Railroad  Unemployment  Insurance 
Act.  Organized  railway  labor  heartily 
endorses  H.  R.  5875  and  urges  Congress 
to  enact  it. 

H.  R  5711,  Introduced  by  Mr.  Simpson 
of  Pennsylvania,  and  now  under  consid- 
eration by  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee, would  reduce  unemployment  in- 
surance contributions  for  the  railroad 
companies  at  the  expense  of  railroad 
employees.  Organized  railway  labor  Is 
against  H.  R.  5711  and  urges  its  defeat. 

When  Congress  e.'^tabllshed  the  rail- 
road unemployment  Insurance  system  It 
was  aware  that  the  program  did  not  pro- 
vide all  the  feature.^  which  would  be  con- 
Kidcrrd  necessary  to  an  adequate  system. 
If  was  aware  that  thr  d-  "  -  of  the 
IfgisUtlon  had  kept  \hp  b-  lowr  to 
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whirlwinds  of  dust,  of  uacius  and  pralrla 
tfofs?  To  what  UM  could  wa  •vot  hiipa  to 
BUt  tbase  great  dsteru  or  thnas  endless 
mountain  ranges,  Impeiietrabis  and  covered 
to  their  very  base  with  eternal  snowT  What 
can  we  ever  hops  to  do  with  the  western 
coast  of  8,000  miles,  rcckbound,  cheerless, 
uninviting,  and  not  a  harbor  on  It?" 

The    fight   for   progress    Is    never    ended 
Every  generation  must  wage  It  anew.    In  the 


'  lt»H 
ii., 


m.  :  Ntf#i  INNO 

'  ';:;    mss   -  I' 

uil,  WMk 

^im   PntU    MU'ltll 

,1  sum  (li  in  W  iMi    !       :!•  '< 

luxury  '   '  »>By'»nd  l< 

elal  menns  of  many  of  thwe  p»opl«. 

Mr,  Lester  P-Bchoene,  atlnrnHV  for  the 
Railway  Ubor  Executives'  lion. 

stressed  the  reasonableness  ui  me  In- 
crease proposed  by  B.  3437-H  R.  &»93  In 
the  House.    He  stated: 

The  peroentsfs  incrsase  In  retirement 
benrfiU  propoeed  U  less  than  one-third  of 
the  percentage  Increase  In  the  cost  of  living. 


WKVi  MMMirWfHIiy. 

n.  f  'iviiiiiliiii  ri^-  ^^  t»en»#m 

W.  "f  IHUl  »   '  '"»'•   *♦' 

•ra  htvi  MR' 

,n  amount*  i>( 
autunewi  nt  in^urawi's 

.    a  more  moi  '•  t"  '»>  ^* 

fund,  the  more  It  earna  In  lntera«t 
Consequently,  the  fund  now  contains  a 
very  comfortable  reserve.  The 
it  hupporU,  on  the  oUier  hand,  huve  ov 
come  hopelessly  Inadequate.  The  bene- 
fits stood  still  while  wages  Increased  and 
living  costs  skyrocketed. 
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Ho  w  far  benefits  should  ultimately  be 
inert  wed.  and  what  additional  improve- 
ment s  can  be  made  without  increasing 
the  e  listing  tax  rate  are  matters  that  re- 
quire careful  analysis.  That  analysis 
U  bwW  BIMIc.  In  the  meantime,  how- 
wtth  anple  funds  available,  there 
can  be  no  excuse  for  denying  to  those 

rho  ire  unemployed  by  reason  of  Illness 
or  la  -k  cf  work  a  benefit  increase  which 

rlU  restore  their  purchasing  power  to 
the  I  vcl  Congress  establLshed  when  it  set 
the  1  )4«  benefit  rates  under  the  Railroad 
Uner  iployment  Insurance  Act. 

Th  ere  is  no  question  in  anyone's  mind 
that  the  present  fund  can  support  a  2S 
percint  cost-of-hving  Increase  In  rail- 


Federal  Aid  far  Hif  her  Educatioa 


unemployment  benefits  without  im- 


pair! ig  its  financial  soundnass.  H.  R. 
SfiS  would  provide  that  S  percent  in- 
Railway  labor  asks  Congress  for 
Its  tilunediate  passage. 

Ti  e  railroad  companies,  of  course,  see 
ubstantial  reserve  in  the  railroad 
uneiip^cyment -insurance  account  as  a 
char  ce  to  get  a  reduction  In  their  taxes. 
To  tfiat  end  they  are  supporting  H.  R. 
which  would  have  the  disastrous 
of  reducing  railroad  taxes  imme- 


diatt  ly  from  the  present  rate  of  3  percent 
to  a  mefe  one-half  of  1  percent. 

Tl|e  same  p«K>le  who  are  pressing  for 
at  this  drastic  reduction  were  in- 
atstlAg.  less  than  2  years  ago.  that  the 
bene  Us  now  being  paid  under  the  Rail- 
ntud  UnemplojTnpnt  Insurance  Act 
woutl  cost  more  than  3  percent  of  pay 
roll.  Without  offering  any  actuarial  or 
factual  basis  for  their  sudden  aboutface. 
they  now  insist,  with  equal  viRor.  that  a 
flguie  of  one-half  of  1  percent  will  be 
SUlS<  lent. 

T!  e  portion  of  the  railroad  labor  or- 
ganisations on  this  whole  question  Is. 
briefly,  thiv 

f^  '.f  Tiin  most  pr"*-'""  problem  Is  an 
Imm  icrtMc  i  b'-nrflt  rats* 

If  U  •  conatrvatlvv  am  juiu  ot  3i  i 

■l  MMid  Thrfp  arr  no  figUTM  to 
that  '  vtv  •  avvtrt  (!•• 

tmprtiPMMbflLR  iTii. 

Im4  •PA't  (rom  ^^  fWUlM  9l  ads- 
•C  htmflti. 

TtM  iiilfMii  have  obtaiafd 
InerMuen  and  (ought  wags  IneraMss 
on  tfts  grounds  that  Utsy  had  to  pay  Uuss 
of  tfis  type.  Having  won  the  rate  la- 
and  fought  Itag 
fully  that  th« 
Ing  Railroad  worker  draws  about  17  cents 
an  qour  less  than  the  average  worker  in 
» Jobs  in  other  industries,  the 
ralljjoads  now  propose  to  eat  their  cake 
and  have  it.  too,  in  the  form  of  a  tax  re- 
duct  ion  that  would  net  them,  they  csti- 
mat .  $i:0.000.00t  a  y«ar. 

Fi  [th.  A  millloB  and  a  half  organlied 
nUlioad  workers  favor  H.  R.  S873  and 
unw  odltkwally  oppose  H.  R  5711. 

Mr.  Speaker,  before  Congress  ad- 
jour  IS  I  hope  that  we  will  take  favorable 
acti<n  on  the  Crosser  bill  H.  R.  5875. 
The  25  percent  increase  in  retirement 
ben«  fiu  la  badly  needed.  There  is  plenty 
in  U  «  fund  to  pay  it  Gentlemen,  let  us 
not  adjourn  until  this  bill  is  passed. 
The  re  is  no  real  opposition  to  it  Then 
why  not  take  action  at  once? 


rate 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  MAX  SCHWABE 

or  Missoni 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESKNTATTV^ 

Tuesday.  May  25,  194S 

Mr.  SCHWABE  of  Missouri.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Recohd.  I  Include  the  fol- 
lowing editorial  from  the  Columbia  (Mo.) 
Daily  Tribune  of  May  19.  1948: 

ncDiSAi.  AID  roa   ■xchxs   boucation 

The  increasing  cost  of  going  to  college  and 
the  Increasing  doaire  to  do  so  on  the  part  of 
ycung  Americana  baa  ralacd  the  question  of 
expanded  Federal  aid  for  higher  education 
at  a  time  when  Congreaa  la  already  conalder- 
Ing  Federal  aid  for  the  lower  achoota.  Colum- 
bia, like  all  other  university  towns,  baa  a 
particular  Interest  In  this  queatlon. 

President  Trun\an"s  Commlaslon  on  Higher 
Bducation  baa  recommended  a  Federal  pro- 
gram of  scholarships,  research  granu.  and 
other  alda  to  studenU  and  coUcgsa  which 
would  cost  around  SMO.OOO.OOO  a  year.  Thla 
program  la  too  elaborate  and  protMbly  too 
Imivactlcal  to  receive  consideration  at  the 
present  MMSlon  of  Congress,  but  a  permanent 
national  pcdlcy  on  higher  education  will  l>e- 
come  more  urgent  In  the  near  future,  as  the 
▼tierans'  scholarship  program  beglna  to 
taper  off. 

Altho\igb  the  average  cltlsen  doesn  t  realise 
It.  American  colleges  and  unlTersities  are 
already  receiving  well  over  a  third  of  their 
operating  Income  from  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment Federal  support  for  universities  rose 
tremendpualy  during  the  war.  but  it  was  a 
sutjstsntlal  sum  before  the  war.  Thla  sup- 
port has  come  slxiut  piecemeal — by  special 
projects,  separately  conaldered.  8o  the  Initial 
action  by  oonguss  OMy  ecaslat  of  eoordinat- 
ing  Federal  aM  to  blgbsr  eaveaikm  wider  a 
broad,  long-term  proernm  rather  than  es- 
pending  It  to  any  extent 

In  DO  other  enuntry  in  the  worW  ho*  «Hrre 
been  a  •rhniaretilp  program  on  the  seal*  of 
III'  '  of  rights  under  which 

of  v^.^i .*..'•'- "'W  gotng  loMhool.    to  I 

tMi,  MMMt  iibidsiiblps  aal       ^ 

nr«  """Hi  safflsa  09  by  lbs  Afwy 


the  war.  State  and  local  taxes  were  about 
a  third  higher  than  Federal  taxes.  But  now 
it  Is  the  Goveriunent  at  Washington  thit 
takes  over  four-flfttis  of  the  couittrj-'s  tax 
money.  If  we  are  going  to  let  the  Federal 
Oovcmment  take  such  a  huge  portion  of  our 
tax  money,  then  we  wUl  have  to  expect  more 
Federal  aid  for  education  all  along  the  line, 
no  matter  what  we  think  about  the  dangers 
to  freedom  of  thought  that  may  be  Involved 
in  this  procedure. 


National  Hoaiia{  Shortase 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

or    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  25.  1948 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
RicoRD,  I  include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  Detroit  Free  Press  of  May  10, 
1948: 

NATIONAL    HOUSING    SHOSTACI — AN    EMCXCKNCT 

In  an  extemporaneous  address  before  the 
National  Council  on  Famliy  Life,  President 
Truman  declared  ttiat  the  houalng  shortage 
m  thla  Nation  has  become  "almost  fatal." 
He  pleaded  for  favorable  action  of  the  House 
on  the  Taft-JBlender-Wagner  Housing  Act. 
wblcb  already  has  received  Senate  approval. 

We  can  understand  the  President's  concern 
over  the  situation  which  the  T-E-W  bill  Is 
designed  to  correct,  and  we  applaud  the 
vehemence  with  which  he  discussed  It. 

This  measure  has  several  aspccu.  The 
featurea  at  BMist  vital  concern  st  the  mo- 
ment sre  a  provision  authorising  the  con- 
struction of  60.000  low-coet  bousing  unite 
annually  for  10  years  and  provision  for  public 
in  large-scale   buUdlng  develop- 
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Tbe  auwHsr  at  itwjgim  al  soHegas  m4 

MMiverettiss  bas  riMl  to  wsit  ofsr  two  aill* 
llM  and  al  prsssnl  about  batf  at  tbaa  are 

veterans  recetvlns  Federal  aid  SM 
tlie  great  Increase  In  Federal  aid.  ths 
tion  of  the  natiuoal  tneoOM  going  to  pay 
for  blgber  education  Is  smallsr  today  than 
gwlin  the  depreasly  of  tbe  ISgO'a. 

Watmt  the  war.  public  funds  for  higher 
edueatton  came  mostly  from  the  8Ute»— 
abOBt  gg^  oenU  out  ot  every  dollar  apent 
rwblli<y  eontrolled  schoola  got  70  percent  of 
their  support  from  public  funds,  privately 
controlled  institutlonj^  only  3.7  percent. 
Since  the  war.  traditional  distinctions  be- 
tween ttMse  two  types  of  Instltutloru  bare 
begun  to  disappear.  The  so-called  "free 
schools"  have  been  increasing  their  tuition 
fees  more  rapidly  than  the  so-called  "fee 
schools."  and  the  fee  sebooU  now  are  actively 
seeking  public  funds  to  oASet  the  loss  aU 
prtvau  schools  have  taken  because  the  bur- 
den of  taxation  during  tbe  |)ast  two  decades 
has  made  It  liupcsiiblii  for  Individuals  to  be 
as  liberal  in  ttaeW  gifts.  Returns  on  exlst- 
it^  siMlownMnt  fMBds  have  also  decreased 
due  to  tbe  lowering  of  Intereat  ratee. 

With  few  exceptions,  the  States  and  local 
fommunltlee  are  hardly  able  to  supply  addi- 
tional funds  for  higher  education.    Before 


Ones  bsTore  ths  Houss  killed  this  proposed 
bill,  which  twice  bes  had  Menate  apiiroval. 
At  prsssnt  It  Is  tisd  up  iti  the  Mouse  bsnk< 
Ing  OenuntHse,  and  thsre  is  srsv*  reason  to 
fear  Ibat  M  wilt  rsiaaiii  there  unaeisd, 

OppoMisa  to  tbe  T«t'W  Mil  Is  mM  «• 

to  see  la  It  all  mtu  at  bbpbuBi,    It  is  said 
to  be  MgbdiaMg.  gaaMnnisiis,   it  is  sub* 


Tbat  M  bi«slffs  siibMkBligb  It  i 
but  the  big«er  qusstlon  Is  whether  m  not 
sufesidiaatlon  u  warranted  In  the  lass  at  aa 
aeuls  satkergsncy 

And  who  wtU  dsny  that  Amerlea's  housing 
situation  leng  ago  beesnii  a  national  somt* 
gency? 

Ths  Eightieth  Congrees  spparently  Is  wUU 
tog  to  base  Its  pretensions  to  fame  on  its 
setkm  in  rsdtielng  income  taxes  and  tlnanc. 
lr\g  a  tremendous  profram  of  foreign  aid. 
It  has  materially  Increased  the  size  of  the 
eoiuitry's  defense  system  and  la  expected  to 
pass  a  draft  law. 

But  in  making  secure  our  outer  t>orders, 
can  Congreaa  stop  there?  Are  not  our  In- 
ternal problems  pertiaps  Just  as  vital  as  those 
pertaining  to  our  foreign  relations? 

President  Trtiman  thinks  so.  So  do  a  lot 
of  other  people  from  whom  klemtiers  of  tbs 
House  never  tiave  heard. 

Mr.  Truman  told  of  the  plight  of  a  veteran 
and  his  family  who  bad  to  live  In  a  ualler 
In  a  park  tMcause  he  could  not  find  a  house 
or  apartment  where  he  could  bring  his  baby 
and  his  dog. 

It  was  a  pitiful  case,  and  told  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  a  highly  dramatic 
one. 

But  Is  It  an  Isolated  Instance? 
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It  l8  not.  It  is  duplicated  In  every  Indus- 
trial city  across  the  land,  not  once  but 
thousands  of  times. 

The  plain  fact  Is  that  there  simply  are 
not  enough  places  In  congested  areas  for 
people  to  live.  And  that  is  not  the  exclusive 
misfortune  of  the  poor.  It  applies  to  all 
classes   of    Americans. 

The  Taft-EUender-Wagner  law  may  not 
be  the  ideal  solution.  Government  In  busi- 
ness rarely  Is. 

But  It  U  the  best  possibility  that  we  have 
seen.     Actually,  it  Is  the  only  possibility. 

A  social  evil  exists  In  the  United  States 
and  It  must  be  corrected. 

Private  enterprise,  through  no  fault  of  Its 
own.  Is  incapable  of  coping  with  the  situa- 
tion. 

Therefore,  If  a  lO-year  program  of  sub- 
sidization Is  necessary,  let  us  have  It.  We 
doubt  If  It  will  prove  fatal  to  the  United 
SUtes.  For  a  good  many  years,  we  have  been 
subsidizing  the  farmers.  Is  It  any  less  Amer- 
ican to  ball  out  distressed  Industrial  work- 
ers and  city  dwellers? 

America  Is  paying  a  stiff  price  for  congres- 
sional failure  to  apply  the  only  remedy  at 
hand. 

We  wish  some  of  the  Congressmen  who 
are  sitting  on  the  bill  could  come  to  Detroit 
and  ride  out  Hamilton  Avenue  or  similar 
streets  and  see  the  type  of  slums  In  which 
our  people  are  forced  to  live.  And  we  say 
"forced"  advisedly.  If  Congress  has  any 
doubts  about  that,  let  them  come  here  and 
try  to  find  a  hotise  or  apartment  for  rent  at 
a  price  that  the  lower-  or  middle-Income 
groups  can  afford. 

If  they  would  examine  our  slums  they 
would  find  answers  to  a  lot  of  things.  Juve- 
nile delinquency,  the  Increase  in  crime  fre- 
quency, civil  and  labor  unrest,  disease,  loss 
of  public  revenues  through  decline  In  tax 
values. 

These  are  not  Just  cant  words  for  the 
lexicon  of  professional  social  workers  or  do- 
gooders,  they  are  real  conditions,  unescapable 
conditions,  which  confront  a  very  sulwtsntlal 
portion  of  our  population.  They  are  facts — 
right  there  for  snyone  to  see  who  will  not 
go  about  with  his  eyes  closed, 

The  time  f^r  debate,  for  knuckling  under 
to  private  Interest  has  lonij  passed  as  far  ps 
Amerlrnn  h'»u*ln«  problem  Is  comrrned, 
Coiigrets  hsd  better  get  busy, 


hm^  ff  Htn.  W,  Mb  Kffbiisy,  Un^gr 
itttivy  •!  ths  Nsvy,  Ce«iiitiiigrglin« 
lbs  Fiflittk  Annlvsrisry  of  AimkiA 
Dswsjr'i  VUtgry  al  Mgnlis  lijr 

KXTKNflON  or  KIMARKC 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  A.  PLUMLEY 

or  VCtMONT 

IN  THF  HOUSE  OF  RE?RESENTATIVE8 
Wednesday.  May  19.  1948 

Mr.  PLUMLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  heretofore  granted.  I  wish  to  In- 
clude In  the  Record  the  speech  made  by 
the  Honorable  W.  John  Kenney,  Under 
Secretary  of  the  Navy,  at  the  State  House 
In  Montpelier.  Vt..  on  May  16,  1948.  the 
fiftieth  anniversary  of  Admiral  George 
Dewey's  victory  at  Manila  Bay: 

Governor  Glbaon,  Congressman  Plumlxt, 
United  Spsnlsh  War  Veterans,  and  citizens  of 
Vermont,  today,  the  Navy  shares  with  the 
State  of  Vermont  and  the  city  of  Montpelier 
many  proud  and  Inspiring  memories.  The 
honor  thst  has  ijeen  conferred  upon  me  to 
represent  the  Nsvy  on  this  commemorstlve 
occasion,  and  thus  to  recall  an  epochal  event 
in  our  Nation's  history.  U  deeply  sppreclated. 


Half  a  century  and  the  ravages  of  two 
bloody  and  ferocious  world-wide  wars  have 
intervened  since  the  Battle  of  Manila  Bay. 
Yet,  the  memory  of  the  brilliant  achieve- 
ments of  that  great  American  citizen  from 
Vermont  and  our  country  "a  first  and  only 
naval  officer  to  be  honored  with  the  rank  of 
Admiral  of  the  Navy  shines  like  a  beacon 
through  the  years. 

It  Is,  therefore,  most  fitting  that  we  should 
pause  In  1948.  amid  the  persistent  shadows 
cast  by  six  recent  years  of  ruthless  killing 
and  Incredible  suffering,  to  look  back  to  1898. 
Dewey's  swift  and  decisive  naval  victory, 
and  his.  General  Merrltfs  and  General 
Green  s  subsequent  conduct  of  the  campaign 
that  resulted  In  the  surrender  of  the  city  of 
Manila  were  among  the  most  humane  con- 
quests In  history. 

In  comparison  with  victories  of  corre- 
sponding Importance  In  modern  warfare, 
they  involved  a  relatively  Infinitesimal  loss 
of  life.  No  coldly  calculated  or  sadistic  in- 
humanities were  Inflicted.  The  people  of  the 
city  of  Manila  underwent  a  minimum  of 
Inconvenience  and  hardship.  The  rules  cf 
war  were  scrupulously,  even  chivalrously, 
observed  by  victor  and  vanquished  through- 
out the  action,  l>oth  at  sea  and  on  the  land. 
Today  what  contrasting  memories  are 
awakened  by  the  mention  of  the  name 
Manila,  or  by  Corregldor.  Cavlte,  and  Bataan. 
But  these  same  historic  names  also  remind 
us  of  the  fact  that  twice  In  50  years  oxir  guns 
have  roared  amid  those  same  distant  Islands 
to  free  oppressed  peoples  and  to  break  tyran- 
nic strangleholds. 

Twice  during  that  span  of  years  our  Navy 
has  fought  on  opposite  sides  of  the  globe  and 
won  In  the  face  of  grave  uncertainties  and 
heavy  odds.  Congressman  Plumlet— past 
president  of  Norwich  University,  where  Ad- 
miral Dewey  and  so  many  of  our  distin- 
guished military  leaders  prepared  for  the 
Naval  Academy  and  West  Point— has  this 
afternoon  reminded  us  of  the  epic  of  the 
Battle  of  Santiago  and  the  U.  8.  S.  Oregon. 
and  every  school  boy  and  girl  Is  familiar  with 
the  great  naval  victories  of  World  War  II 
And  now,  because  our  Nation  again  Is 
dedlCHted  to  the  cause  of  freedom,  we  again 
are  faced  with  the  necessity  of  maintaining 
balanred  fleets  In  two  critical  and  widely 
separated  area*  of  the  world-  iCurope  and 
ths  Put  thai. 

Ahd  today  ws  must  do  this  «lriu«liir  aintte 
Nttd  wlih««ul  ih«  full  msasurs  at  IrlMlti's 
(#HM  v«*l  AM  iMiwar. 

IMmtM  avtnosk  ItM  f»«t  that  Utn§  M« 
H  »*•  RiUsln'a  Ml  pmver  tlMH  NMMM jwiNM* 
iiiK  oMrrv iMM  Ktit  </f  lit*  Monrgi  Dgftrlna 
»i  'Wi»  Mg  powci  WM  In  tu  infsitoy, 

^ i  we  fOTfal.  paituulsily  nu  litis  ms- 

rntrtim.  ttost  it  wm  her  warahip*  ihat  w«rs 
slgnlfloantly  inlerpossd  at  MmilU  botween 
the  arrogantly  superior  and  troublesoms  fleet 
of  Oormany's  Vice  Admiral  vun  Dledrloh  and 
ths  determined  squsdron  of  Comm<>dors 
Dewey.  It  was  that  persuasive  demonstra- 
tion of  Britain's  sea  power  and  friendship 
thst  helped  avert  an  Incident  that  might 
have  enKUlfed  our  Nation  In  a  major  Euro- 
pean war. 

The  cooperative  application  of  that  aame 
sea  power  In  both  World  Wars  stood  the 
United  Ststes  In  such  good  stead  and  U  so 
gratefully  remembered  that  there  is  little 
need  to  be  reminded  further.  However.  l>e- 
cause  It  was  applied  to  the  point  of  exhaus- 
tion In  World  War  n,  Britain's  sea  power  to- 
day Is  actively  represented  by  a  relative  hand- 
ful of  ships  scattered  throughout  the  world. 
So  today— whether  we  want  It  or  not, 
whether  we  like  It  or  not — destiny  has  en- 
dowed America  with  the  major  share  of  the 
enormous  responsibility  of  supporting  not 
only  the  security  of  this  hemisphere,  but  the 
peace  and  security  of  the  entire  world.  And 
that  calls  for  a  far-ranging  United  States 
Nsvy— powerful,  efllcient.  alert,  and  up  t6 
date — on  the  sea,  under  the  sea,  and  in  the 


air:  in  short,  a  Iwdanced  Navy  with  the  lia- 
rlne  Corps  as  a  most  vital  component. 

No  one  of  our  three  armed  services  has  the 
complete  answer  to  modem  warfare  or  the 
sole  formula  for  the  preservation  of  our  secu- 
rity. Our  land,  sea,  and  air  forces  are  mu- 
tually dependent.  Therefore,  our  Military 
Establishment  must  be  composed  of  properly 
proportioned  elements  from  each  of  tboss 
three  members  of  Its  combat  team.  Each 
must  have  Its  own  essential  weapons  so  that 
all  are  capable  of  rendering  mutual  support, 
for  any  future  war  will  employ  all  members 
of  that  team.  At  times  the  .Mr  Force  may 
play  the  predominant  role,  with  the  Army 
and  Navy  conducting  operations  to  make  pos- 
sible the  most  effective  use  of  Air  Force  weap- 
ons; at  other  times  the  predominant  role 
may  be  played  by  the  Navy  or  by  the  Army. 
with  the  other  services  In  support. 

In  any  war  In  the  foreseeable  future  our 
defense  against  an  enemy  aasault— whether 
here  at  home,  or  at  our  outlying  protective 
bases,  or  at  sea — cannot  be  solely  In  the  air. 
Moreover,  an  offensive  which  strikes  at  vital 
points  within  the  enemy  homeland  or  at  Its 
protective  bases  cannot  be  solely  an  air  offe-.i- 
sive.  Conclusive  victory.  Involving  the  cap- 
ture and  occupation  of  enemy  strategic  sreaa. 
can  be  accomplished  only  through  a  coordi- 
nated effort  of  our  three  services. 

In  the  Initial  stages  of  conflict  the  Nsvy  U 
the  most  effective  striking  force  to  secure 
viul  bases  snd  sea  areas,  to  desUoy  enemy 
submarines  and  their  supporting  bases,  and 
to  deny  access  to  the  enemy  to  sea  lanes. 

In  addition,  our  Navy  must  protect  essen- 
tial trade  routes,  sources  of  vital  raw  mate- 
rial, and  ocean  lines  of  commimlcatlon.  The 
cargo  ships,  ammunition  ships,  and  tankers 
that  supply  our  Army.  Navy,  and  Air  ^orce 
must  also  be  protected  by  naval  vessels.  To 
do  all  this  we  must  control  the  sea  and  the 
air  above  It.  I  hardly  need  remind  you  of 
how  succeasfully  we  exercised  thst  control 
In  World  War  II,  or  how  Dewey's  control  of 
the  sea  at  Manila  made  possible  the  com- 
mend of  the  land. 

Though  other  r..tlons  todsy  have  little 
naval  power  In  the  way  of  surfsce  ships,  the 
modern,  high-speed  submarine  Is  tremen- 
dously destructive  and  dangerous,  especially 
in  large  numbers.  Our  nsval  research  pro- 
gram and  frtif  Ksvy's  hunter-klllsr  Imrfn  of 
hlgh-spssd  earners,  planes,  and  dwtnrteri 
sre  ciir  Nsflr>h'*  flr«t  line  itt  dHrttse  agaliiKt 
lhl«  fi«'t«ii»»sl  ttn>nnrp 
■V  -f  W'«id  War  II 

<|t»                                      UMl^N)    »U| 
All)**   M">M    II 
il»(J    (4*Kt4SH)f'« .    ,    _ 

r<.( nniiir  n^^^  Mgh<ipggi  iytPWiflim  feffll 
••Mipioysd  N  fnur  smmar  ttian  tfcaf  wtta,  tUg 
invaakNi  af  fformsfldy  might  nsvsr  lutvs  «•■ 
eurrsd.  Titst  Is  why  tioiit"-"  »■"•  "'•fn'O' 
priaied  lurgs  hums  for  reseoi 

ment  and  that  Is  why  ths  h,>-j  .-  ...,,... n 

an  extensive  antisubmarine  retwarch  snd  de- 
velopment progrsm. 

In  spite  of  the  cost  In  dollars,  we  must  bt 
contlnuslly  prepared:  continually  alert  Our 
Military  Establishment  Is  asking  Congress  to 
take  only  the  prudent  steps  thst  any  demo- 
cratic country  should  take  If  It  does  not  wUh 
to  bow  to  force  or  the  threat  of  force.  The 
lessons  of  history  have  plainly  taught  us  that 
unilateral  disarmament  or  sUtemenU  of  good 
Intentions  are  not  sufficient  In  a  world  wiiere 
force  stUl  Is  used  as  an  Instrviment  of  foreign 
policy. 

From  Admiral  Dcvcy  and  other  great 
leaden,  naval  and  civilian,  the  Navy  has  In- 
herited the  spirit  of  preparedness  and  haa 
striven  always  to  be  prepared  regardless  of 
handicaps  and  dlscouragemenU. 

But  imtU  the  recurring  cycle  of  war  and 
peace  U  positively  broken  we  must  maintain 
our  Nation's  mUlury  strength  and  be  ready 
to  mobilize  our  Industrial  power  for  war. 

In  our  search  for  peace  we  must  remetnk>er. 
as  Washington  pointed  out  to  the  First  Con- 
tlnent&l  Congreaa:   "If  we  desire  to  secure 
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It  Muat  tm  known  that  w«  art  at  aU 
praparad  for  war." 

itta  at  tlio  eaBflMBorattoa  of  tba 


in  trwdom  and  t<>  rcdedteata  this  Na- 
aad  ouraatvas  to  tb«  prlnctplaa  d  Ub- 
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or 

HON.  HAROLD  KNUTSON 


arti*  le; 

TaAi  ■  Coaaa  Laib  to  ftaaa  or  Wu 
Tt  UM  Paslst  That  Twrr  Will  fUrt  To  Bb 
Dt^siFATia  Bapoaa  CowraoLB  Aas  Limn— 
I  CwAMaaa  nt    Act — DaMcaa   Hooaa 
O4ow  PaoroaALa  BMAacvLATC  Plam.  Iitvlu- 
ttmnat  to  laoLATiomaM 

of   war   la   tha  Oral   ooajor   handicap 

moit  ba  oraraoaaa  batoao  wurld  tra«la 

w  fraad  from  OoramaMOt  controls.  Ra|H 

uuta  CauartAM  A.  Hnna.  Republican. 

tu.  aald  yaatarday.     Ha  alao  da- 

elanft  that  propuaala  or  tha  Houaa  Waya  and 

CoouBlttaa  for  lactaUUva  cbarjiai  la 

Trada  AcraaaMata  Act  "wUI 

althar  tha  thaory  or  pracUoa 

Ufa  art. " 

AX  artog  faara  axpraaacd  In  foralfn  trada 

Hh«>r  circlaa  that  tha  raTlalona  plannad 

■MMttaa  would  amaactilata 

I  et  aad  InffMr**^**  a  raturn  by  tha  Unltad 

to  aoonoialc   taolationiain.  Coocraaa- 

raaaad  tha  baltaf  that  tha 

may  wall  sat  a  pattarn  which  mmM 

In  f  oroa  OMich  kmcar  than  tha  praa- 

traetloa  of  glTli^  tha  Praatrtant  pneU- 

anllmlttl  powar  of  nasotlaUoa  of  trada 

ta. 

itattra  Baana  waa  tha  principal 

at  tha  world  trada  lunchaon.  spun- 

by  tha  Naw  Torfe  W«ri«  Trada  Waafe 

:m  and  aooparatinf  organ  taattona  at 

ITaldort- Astoria  Hotal.     About  I  MO  ai- 

tha  lunchaon.  at  which  Jamaa  8.  Car- 

riea  praatdant  at  tha 

Fowar  Co., 


propnaals 


Cnmialtti 

tha 


ocra  cAFTAxa  aoixAa  awabb 
R(|b*rt  P   Loraa.  chairman  at  tha  National 
Para  fn  Trada  Council.  Inc  .  waa  namad  aa 
raclptent    ot    tha    IMC    Captain    Robert 
ausmtal  Award.  In  an  annomcemaat 
O.  Bacgatt.  vloa  praaldcnt  at  tha 
Pttilt  CD  .  manbar  of  tha  award  ecm- 
PraaantatloB  of   tha  award  to  Mr. 
la  tha  form  ot  a  goM  piaqua  wlU  ba 
In  Novanhar  at  tha  national  foratgn 
conventloa  bare. 

alao  wera  awardad  to  Naw  Tork  Ctty 
achool  studanta  who  parUclpatad  la  a 
It  on  world  trada 

Oantral  Oommarctal  Bl^ 

•  awarded  first  prlaa.  a  aat 

Brltannlca.    Tor    har 

rfd-trada   aa>aphoofc.      Bobert    Rcaan.   of 


Bronx  High  School  of  Sclenca:  Jaroma  Sat- 
ot  Jamaa  Monroa  High 
Boyt.  of  MatropottlH 
awardad 
who.  aa  vlca  chalr- 
oC  the  Houaa  Salact  Commlttaa  on  Par- 
Aid.  baadad  a  apadal  dalattatfcm  ot  Oon- 
to  Kurope  whoaa  report  ^ayad  a  nmjor 
rola  In  tha  legislation  (or  tha  Buropaan  ra- 
oovary  program,  aald: 

"In  my  opinion,  thara  la  no  naad  of  laar  on 
tha  part  of  thoaa  who  favor  tha  prtndplea  at 
tha  recipnKal  trada  i^raamenu  with  raapact 
to  tha  new  Houaa  propoaals. 

"lu  allact.  thraa  changea  bava  baan  mada 
In  axlsung  procadura.  Tba  first  calla  for 
studlaa  and  baartnBi  on  a  givan  aat  ot  oom- 
modltlaa  to  ba  mada  by  tha  TarlB  Oaaunla- 
Bkin  Instead  of  the  Commlttaa  on  Raclprucity 
Information,  which  la  an  Intardapartmental 
eonalttea.  Tha  vtawi  of  arary  dapartmant 
ot  tha  Oovammant  can.  of  course,  ba  given 
to  tha  Tariff  Commtaaloo.  but  tha  Conunla- 
skm  haa  baaa  eraatad  aa  a  btpartlaan  tacb- 
nlcal  uMiailmftnti  whoaa  raapoaalbUlty  it  u 
to  glva  tha  kind  of  advice  provided  for  in  the 
naw  propoaals.  I  do  nut  feel  too  ooocerited 
over  subatltutlon  of  this  body  for  an  Intar- 
da(:artmantal  committee. 

"The  second  rhanga  haa  to  do  with  the 
submission  of  certain  i^raamcnta  to  tha  Con- 
graaa.  Tba  Prcaldant  Is  (raa  to  nagotiau 
tariff  changea  within  the  brackeU  reported 
to  blm  In  secret  by  the  Tarlfl  Commission 
as  being  the  upper  and  lower  limits  to  which 
the  Tarlfl  Commission  believes  he  can  prop- 
erty gv)  without  serious  Injury  to  Amerlcsn 
busmesa 

"Should  an  agreement  stay  within  these 
limits,  then  *hst  agreement  bacomas  effective 
Immediately  Should  the  President  go  be- 
yond the  upper  or  lower  limits  set  by  the 
Tariff  Commission,  be  is  then  required  to 
submit  the  sgreemants  to  Congraas  together 
with  the  Tariff  CoouBlaakm  report  and  hu 
for  havlag  gone  bayund  tha  rec- 
to him.  Ooagrsas  than 
has  the  privilege  by  s  concxirrent  reaolutkm 
of  both  branchas  to  negative  the  entire  agree- 
meet  pruvldad  it  does  so  wuhm  tO  days.  If 
It  doaa  not  act  at  all  wltbm  that  period,  tha 
agreement  then  becnmaa  affective  " 

Tbuchlng  upon  tha  propoaed  I -year  limi- 
tation. Repreaantatlva  Harm  daacribed  this 
ss  proper  for  tba  raaaoo  that  a  newly  elected 
sdmlnistratlea  eiaalag  Into  office  next  Janu- 
ary ought  to  have  tte  right  to  make  ita  own 
raeoaMBaadattane  ta  tha  setting  ot  a  pattern 
for  Its  term  ot  oflca. 

"The  first  year  of  any  new  sdmlnlstratton," 
ha  added,  "is  likely  to  ba  tha  bonaynoon 
year  and  It  Is  therefore  vary  probable  Oon- 
graaa  wUl  follow  whatever  lead  Is  given  to  It 
in  this  matter  by  the  Chief  Executive  So 
far  as  I  know,  practically  every  candidate  for 
that  poaltlon  has  already  sapraaaad  hlmaalf 
In  favor  of  eontlnuatloo  of  the  prtnelptea  of 
negotiated  liutruroants  rather  than  the  fix- 
ing of  tarlfl  schedulaa  by  CQograaa  itaelf  " 

With  reapect  to  the  ttfttag  of  lowemmental 
ooBtrola  upon  foretga  trade,  Bepreaantative 
RxsTxa  expressed  tha  belief  that  tha  process 
would  be  a  slow  one. 


Ottce  of  TeckaicaJ  Scrrices 
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HON.  UNDLEY  BECKWORTH 


IN  THX  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT  ATTVIB 

Tuetdn.  Mat  25.  I94i 


Mr.   BECKWORTH.    Mr.   Speaker.   I 
desire  to  include  in  the  CoasBaHioaUL 
a  letter  I  have  received  recently: 


DaPABTMnrr  ov  Commi 

OmcB  or  TWK  SacavTAar. 

Waatiington.  May  It.  t»4t. 
The  ■oaorable  LnaLrr  BacawoarR, 
HouM  ot  Eeprcseataftves. 

Wushinfton.  D.  C. 
DxAa  Ma.  BarKwoeTH:  We  appreciate  very 
much  your  letter  to  Secretary  Sawyer  of 
May  13  in  which  you  express  interest  In 
continuation  of  tha  Office  of  Technical  Serv- 
Icaa.  and  rcqucat  an  indtcatlun  of  what  will 
result  if  proper  funds  are  not  provided  for 
the  fiscal  year  1M9 

Punds  for  the  operation  of  this  activity  are 
spproprlatad  for  tha  period  ending  June  SO. 
1M8.  The  Department's  request  of  $520,000 
for  fiscal  year  !»<».  however,  was  excluded 
from  H.  R.  6607  (H.  Rapt.  1433)  as  reported 
to  and  approved  by  tha  House.  This  .amount 
was  appealed  to  the  SenaU  and  taoo.OCO 
was  restored  to  the  bill  aa  reported  to  and 
passed  by  the  Benats  (8.  Rept.  No  HOB). 
Tlie  bill  u  now  awaiting  action  t>y  the  con- 
ference committee 

The  amount  requeated  for  fiscal  year  IMg 
was  coiisldered  by  the  Department  to  be  a 
minimum  requirement  to  continue  tech- 
nical services  to  biulness  as  described  In  the 
budget  presenUtioas  to  Appropriations  Com- 
mittees of  both  nouaes.  Tha  reduced 
amount  ot  $200,000  will  necessitate  propor- 
tlonats  reduction  In  volume  and  quality  of 
technical  aervleea  which  may  ba  rendered  to 
business.  While  it  is  planned  to  conUnua 
the  prcic easing  and  dlaaamlnatlon  of  tech- 
otcal  rapona  emanating  from  tha  Govern- 
ment's raaaarch  program,  it  will  not  ba  pos- 
Aibie  to  keep  pace  with  the  number  of  avail- 
able reports  or  to  deacrlta  Uiese  reports  to 
buAlness  beyond  simple  listing  of  title,  price. 
and  puttllcatloo  number.  Moreover,  it  will 
t>a  ntrrsisry  practically  to  alimlnsta  tiia 
servicing  of  tectuiical  inquiries  t>eyond  thoae 
nsoeaaary  in  staff  aaalatanca  for  tha  National 
Inventors  CouncU.  As  you  probahly  know, 
tha  National  Inveatora  Council  is  a  voltin- 
tary  group  of  leading  American  scientists 
and  otlters  expariencad  in  davalopiaaat  and 
utilisation  of  mvautions  who  advlaa  tha 
Department  in  aolving  military  and  govara- 
mant  problema  through  InveaUva  proposals. 
In  accordance  with  your  raquaat,  coplaa  of 
the  written  budget  praaantation  and  the 
statement  of  appeal  to  the  Banata  are  at- 
tached. We  shall  ba  glad  to  supply  such 
additional  InforauitlaB  aa  you  may  desire. 
Vary  trtiiy  yours. 

P.  R.  Csarunr, 
Budget  ogictT. 


Federal  Aid  to  Edvcatioa 
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or 

HON.  JOHN  JENNINGS,  JR. 

or  TiinfBsn 

IN  THB  BOOSB  OT  HBPHESEN  TATIYM 

TwetUt.  Maw  25.  1948 

Mr.  JENNINGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Monday,  May  24,  I  Introduced  in  the 
Howe  an  exact  duplicate  of  the  bill 
PBMed  ^y  the  Senate  authorizing  the  ap- 
proiNiatlon  of  $3aO.M0.000  for  Federal  aid 
to  education  *n  the  sereral  States  and  in 
the  Territories  of  this  country.  I  did  this 
to  facilitate  the  speeding  up  of  the  en- 
actment of  this  measure,  by  both  Houses 
of  Congress.  If  the  House  Committee  on 
Educatioii  and  Labor  favorably  reports 
the  measure,  the  delay  of  a  conference 
can  be  avoided  by  the  substitution  of 
the  bill  I  Introduced,  or  the  substitution 
of  the  Senate  measure  for  the  pending 
Hotise  bill  introduced  by  Representative 
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McCowm.  of  Ohio,  and  the  measure  can 
go  directly  to  the  President  for  action. 

More  people  throughout  the  country 
are  interested  In  and  favor  Federal  aid 
to  education  than  favor  any  other  meas- 
ure now  pending  before  Congress. 

The  Federal  Government  is  taking 
from  the  taxpayers  of  the  States  so  much 
money  through  Income  and  other  taxes 
that  at  least  $300,000  000  should  be  sent 
back  to  the  States  and  Territories  to  help 
educate  their  children. 

The  greatest  possession  of  the  people 
are  their  children.  At  this  time,  when 
the  National  Government  is  proposing 
to  draft  for  military  service  boys  and 
young  men  from  19  to  25  years  of  age. 
and  at  a  time  when  there  is  an  unprec- 
edented increase  in  the  birth  rate  of  the 
Nation,  and  when  there  is  a  woeful  lack 
of  educational  facilities  throughout  the 
land,  there  should  be  no  further  delay  in 
enactment  into  law  the  bill  that  has 
already  passed  the  Senate. 

It  is  as  important  and  every  bit  as 
imperative  for  the  National  Government 
to  aid  financially  in  the  training,  educa- 
tion and  preparation  of  our  boys  and 
girls  for  the  duties  of  life  in  order  that 
they  may  make  good  and  useful  citizens 
wherever  they  go  as  it  is  to  train  them 
to  fight  and.  if  need  be.  to  die  for  their 
country.  This  aid  should  be  extended 
for  the  further  reason  that  thousands  of 
competent,  able  young  men  and  women, 
on  account  of  the  poor  pay  they  receive 
as  teachers,  are  being  forced  to  give  up 
the  great  profession  of  teaching  and  go 
Into  other  professions  and  other  callings 
to  earn  sufflcient  money  to  live  decently 
and  to  support  and  rear  their  families. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  unanlmou;  con- 
sent. I  include  in  my  remarks  two  edi- 
torials, one  from  the  Knoxville  Journal, 
of  Knoxville.  Tenn.,  the  other  from  the 
Washington  Post,  both  of  which  strongly 
support  Federal  aid  to  education. 

This  measure,  Mr.  Speaker,  should  be 
brought  before  the  House  for  a  vote, 
irrora  the  Knoxville  (Tenn.)  Journal  of  May 
16.  1948 1 

»«I>««AL-AII>-FOS -SCHOOLS        BIIX        3AaS       COM- 

rLrriLT    ant    ttdolw   contsol — rrNWESEz 

Nnos  rr  mori  than  most 

Tennessee  sc'aool  teachers  within  the  past 
year  have  had  salary  Increases  which, 
though  long  past  due.  were  quite  sutstan- 
tisl  percentBge-JPlse.  The  average  annual  in- 
crease was  §450.  but  It  Is  well  to  remember 
that  the  reason  this  amount  looks  so  good 
from  a  percentage  standpoint  is  tliat  Ten- 
naaaee  teachers'  salaries  have  over  the  years 
been  among  the  lowest  in  the  Nation.  As  of 
this  good  day,  only  five  States  in  the  Nation 
are  paving  lower  average  salaries  to  teachers 
than  is  Tennessee.  You  can  get  an  idea  of 
how  we  stand  by  comparing  the  $1,530  paid 
a  Ijeginnlng  teacher  with  a  bachelor  of  arts 
degree  with  the  average  salary  of  all  teachers 
in  the  Nation.  »a.550.  Several  States  by 
statute  ftx  the  minimum  lieglnner's  salary 
at  $2,400 

It  is  not  BurprUlng  that  a  regrettable  num- 
ber of  peraons  now  teaching  are  not  quali- 
fied, or  that  a  fourth  of  the  20.000  teachers 
In  the  State  this  year  do  not  have  enough 
training  to  obtain  a  teacher's  certificate. 
Nor  is  it  aurprlsing  that  young  men  and 
women  now  being  educated  in  the  public- 
school  system  look  askance  at  teaching  as  a 
profession.  Teaching,  as  a  profession,  is  In 
ooa^Mtltlon  with  all  other  kinds  of  activity 
and  when  in  many  fields  men  and  women 
with  no  spec.allzed  training  of  any  kind  can 
make  more  than  a  teacher  of  many  years' 


experience,  it  Is  no  wonder  that  getting  com- 
petent teachers  Is  a  problem. 

Furtlicrmore.  in  Tennessee  the  situation  is 
made  more  acute  by  a  rising  birth  rate,  cre- 
ating an  ever-growing  demand  for  -teacher 
personnel.  The  1940  birthrate  was  55.000,  to 
be  compared  with  a  90.000  Qgtire  for  1948. 

As  a  step  toward  meeting  this  situation, 
the  last  legislature  enacted  a  sales  tax.  That 
accounted  for  the  greater  part  of  that  average 
Increase  oi  $450  on  each  Tennessee  teacher  s 
salary.  While  this  helped.  It  was  not  ade- 
quate, and  whether  future  legislatures  wUl 
see  fit  to  devote  any  greater  part  of  the  sales 
tax  collections  to  education  is  highly  specu- 
lative. 

There  is  only  one  other  recourse  left,  and 
that  Is  to  the  Federal  Government.  This 
move  has  been  put  off  both  by  ordinary  citi- 
zens concerned  about  education  and  by  school 
people  themselves  as  long  as  p>osslble.  for  the 
reason  that  the  opposition  to  any  kind  of 
Federal  control  of  education  in  the  various 
States  Is  repugnant  to  almost  everylxxly. 
Teachers  themselves  have  been,  and  are, 
strongly  opposed  to  have  school  policy  dic- 
tated Irom  Washington. 

It  was  not  until  the  introduction  in  Con- 
gress of  a  Federal  aid  bUl  that  completely 
relinquUhed  Federal  control,  while  providing 
Federal  financial  aid  to  schools,  that  people 
all  over  the  country  made  up  their  minds  to 
look  to  Washington  for  help. 

Such  a  bill  has  passed  the  Senate  and  is 
now  pendmg  in  the  House.  It  Is  purposed  to 
help  all  States,  especially  those  in  greatest 
need,  to  equalize  educational  opportunity  by 
setting  up  a  minimum,  or  foundation,  school 
program.  It  specifically  provides  that  the 
money  will  be  given  with  no  strings  attached, 
so  far  as  the  dictation  of  policy  Is  concerned. 
That,  as  is  the  case  now.  wiU  be  left  to  the 
individual  States  and  to  the  localities  within 
them. 

ether  provisions  are  as  follows; 
Amount  Involved  wlU  be  $300,000,000  per 
annum. 

Each  State  will  receive  $5  for  each  chUd 
of  school  age.  The  remainder  of  the  fund, 
alxjut  $250,000,000  will  be  dUtrlbuted  to  the 
States  in  proportion  to  their  needs  and  to 
their  own  efforu  to  take  care  of  those  needs. 
In  States  where  schools  are  maintained 
for  separate  racial  groups  such  schools  shall 
receive  Federal  funds  in  proportion  to  the 
population  ratio  of  the  minority  racial  groups 
to  the  total  population  of  the  State. 

The  funds  must  be  spent  by  the  Ptates  to 
help  pay  teachers'  salaries,  the  salaries  of 
other  employees,  for  Instructional  supplies, 
and  other  current  school  costs  In  elementary 
and  high  schools  only. 

Federal  funds  cannot  l>e  used  to  take  the 
place  of.  or  substitute  for.  State  and  local 
school  dollars.  If  after  June  30.  1952.  a  State 
spends  less  than  2  percent  of  the  Income  of 
all  Its  citizens  for  public-school  purposes.  It 
thereby  becomes  ineligible  for  any  part  ol  the 
Federal  funds. 

The  Federal  funds  are  paid  by  the  United 
States  Treasury  Department,  upon  requisi- 
tion by  the  United  States  Commissioner  of 
Education,  to  the  State  treasurer,  and  by 
him.  upon  requisition  of  the  State  board  of 
education  or  other  regularly  established  State 
educational  authority,  to  local  public-school 
boards.  The  funds  can  be  paid  only  to  public 
agencies  under  public  control.  The  spending 
must  be  done  by  the  local  board  of  educa- 
tion or  other  public  agency.  By  such  agency 
the  Federal  funds  can  be  spent  for  whatever 
current  school  purposes  State  and  local  school 
dollars  are  spent  under  State  constitutional 
and  State  statutory  provisions.  Expendi- 
tures are  audited  by  the  States  in  the  same 
way  State  and  local  school  expenditures  are 
audited.  A  report  of  such  audit  Is  made  to 
Congress  through  the  United  SUtes  Commis- 
sioner of  Education. 

Readers  of  the  KnoxvUle  Journal  know 
without  being  reminded  that  this  newspapwr 
is  bitterly  oppoaed  to  the  current  concentra- 


tion of  power  in  Washington;  our  fondest 
hope  is  that  with  a  change  of  administration 
In  November  States"  rights  in  the  seiisa  Uiey 
were  planned  by  the  founding  fathers  will 
be  returned  to  the  SUtes.  and  that  bureau- 
cratic government  shackled  on  the  Govern- 
ment by  the  Roosevelt -Truman  regime  wUl  i>a 
reduced  to  the  prewar  minimum. 

We  do  not  feel  that  this  Federal  aid  for 
schools  bill  m  any  way  contravenes  our  con- 
viction, or  that  It  should  distvirb  any  other 
citizen  who  feaia  the  same  way  wa  do  about 
big  government.  The  bill  described  strong- 
ly and  specifically  bars  out  Federal  control 
by  reason  of  the  $300,000,000  contribution 
proposed.  Vigilance  on  the  part  of  the  teach- 
ers, the  public,  and  conscientious  national 
legislators  can  keep  It  that  way. 

[From  the  Washington   (D.  C.)  Pott  of  May 
25,  19481 

UP  TO   THX    HOtJSX 

The  House  of  Representatives  cannot  con- 
tinue to  ignore  the  Federal  ald-io- (Education 
bUl.  passed  overwhelmingly  by  the  Senate, 
without  grave  Injury  to  Its  own  preitlga 
and  to  the  national  interest.  It  can  be  safe- 
ly said  that  no  other  pending  legislation  haa 
been  fo  carefully  reviewed  or  so  widely  en- 
dorsed by  appropriately  Interested  national 
organizations  and  by  dUtlnguUhed  cltlzeiia 
from  every  walk  of  life.  This  measure,  in 
more  or  less  lu  present  form,  has  Ijeen  »»- 
fore  Congress  for  no  less  than  5  years.  Ur- 
gent as  the  need  for  it  was  in  1943.  the  in- 
crease in  living  costs  and  the  deterioration 
In  the  country's  public  education  system  has 
now  made  its  adoption  altogether  impera- 
tive. Without  Federal  aid.  the  public  schools 
of  many  States  face  Imminent  break-down. 

The  measure  awaiting  action  by  the  House 
had  bipartisan  sponsorship  led  by  Senator 
Taft  in  the  Senate.  It  provides  for  a  sim- 
ple grant-in-aid  program  on  an  equalization 
basis  to  enable  States  lacking  adequate  finan- 
cial resources  of  their  own  to  improve  their 
school  faclllUes  and  especially  to  Increaaa 
the  scandalously  low  rates  of  pay  which  have 
been  responsible  for  a  tragic  exodus  from 
the  teaching  profession.  Under  iU  terms, 
the  Federal  Government  wculd  malce  avaU- 
able  to  the  States  $300,000,000  a  year  so  that 
children  everywhere  in  America  may  liave  a 
fair  chance  In  the  competition  of  American 
life. 

It  is  argued  by  opponent  of  this  measure 
that  the  Federal  Government  cannot  now 
afford  to  spend  $300,000,000.  The  sum  u  a 
sulMtantlal  one.  It  amounts,  for  example,  to 
a  little  less  than  the  sum  which  Congress  haa 
decided  the  country  can  afford  to  spend  each 
week  for  military  defense.  It  amouuu  to 
slightly  more  than  the  coal  of  building  two 
of  the  proposed  superalrcraft  carriers.  Per- 
haps the  economy-minded  Memliers  of  tha 
House  ought  to  think  of  education  as  an  ad- 
junct to  national  security.  The  prevalence 
of  Illiteracy  and  Ignorance  among  the  ycung 
men  of  America  proved  very  costly  Indeed 
from  the  point  of  view  of  selective  servlca 
during  the  war.  Can  the  country  afford, 
viewing  the  matter  strictly  from  the  stand- 
'polnt  of  security,  to  neglect  the  educaticn  of 
its  youngsters? 

Viewing  the  matter  from  the  more  general 
standpoint  of  the  Nation  s  welfare  in  peace, 
can  any  society  consecrated  to  the  concept 
of  self-government  afford  to  let  lU  ycuth 
grow  to  maturity  Incapable  of  Intelligent 
participation  in  the  democratic  procaas? 
Federal  aid  to  education  it  In  itaelf  an  econo- 
my measure — a  measure,  this  is  to  say,  de- 
signed to  economize  and  cot-serve  tlie  richest 
resources  of  the  country.  Enactment  of  thu 
viul  measure  is  now  a  direct  responaibUity 
of  the  Republican  leadership  In  the  Hottse. 
Tliat  leadership  will  stand  convicted  of  tha 
most  profligate  sort  of  parsimony  if  it  fails 
to  act,  before  the  Eightieth  Congress  ad- 
journs, for  the  protection  of  American  chil- 
dren. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


OF 


HM.  HAROLD  D.  DONOHUE 


rHB  BOUSI  or  BBPfOBBBNTATTW 


IN 


Mr  DOriOHUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
iMve  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  would  like 
(•  In^ude  a  simple  and  revealing  eye- 
Meount  of  the  JapuMM  otcupa- 
tlon  <|r  OUMn.  and  the  subse^Mot  llbera- 
tkm  py  American  forces.  The  article 
tocttaetf. 


uv 


rMOBB  JATMiaM  aomAcs 
(Br  Marte  C.  P  P*r«s.  Janxiary  14.  194S> 
Twi  I  and  a  half  yaan  of  hardabip  and  aor- 
row  (  UBMl  brforc  w«  again  behald  Um  Stan 
ptrtpn    llytn<t    ovar    Otiam.    our    one« 
laland.     All  of  the  hatred  and  ron- 
eur  baarta  fava  placa  to  lore  and 
fay  1^  va  qocq  more  vera  ftv«n  back  our 
-that  frvadom  an  have  jrarned  for 
■■gaud  to  mveh  for.     We  realla* 
now  t|o»  &tm%j  on*  moat  pay  to  be  free. 

day  (December  8.  1941)  Guam  wai 
K1  by  Japan  marked  tne  bcfftanlnft  of 
tha  ritgn  of  terror  under  the  Japan^^e  Im- 
parlal  OovtmaMot  in  tbU  Island  Tbe 
plana  i  bombed  the  objectivea  for  3  days  and 
the  t  ivasloti  took  place  on  the  third  day. 
By  til  It  time  tha  paopla  bad  already  evacu- 
|tbc  city  of  Afana.  The  alarm  waa 
Monday  momlnK  when  the  newa  of 
the  kmtatag  at  Sumay  reached  Agana. 
Krery  Tahlclc  aeaUatda  at  tha  time  conveyed 
tba  pi  tnle-«trtrken  people  to  tba  ootaklrta  at 
4ty  Pew  died  aMaag  tba  Amartaana 
»aa  tfurtng  tbe  InTaslon. 
Tbita  batac  ao  dafanaa  of  any  aort.  Oot- 
MrMIHtn  bad  no  o«bcr  altemaUve  but 
»r  to  tba  Japaneaa  commandar. 
All  AoMTtcana  were  talMn  prtaooara 
wifr.  even  the  American  prleata  and  tha 
blabop.  On  Tburaday  morning  wa 
irdered  to  appear  before  tba  command- 
a  Beer  at  the  pliin  Bach  pcraon  waa 
given  a  piece  of  cloth  abou.  S  tncbaa  long 
and  I  luchea  wide  with  Japanaae  flguiaa 
wrttt4  n  on  It.  Thla  we  understood  waa  a 
Thwe.  flying  over  the  heads  of  tba 
popul  tea  waa  the  rtilng  tun — a  flag  of 
batrci  I  and  treachery.  Whare  waa  Old  Glory, 
tba  fli  g  of  UbertyT  It  waa  kiwerad  wtUla  tbe 
of  batrad  and  treachery  was  to  fly  over 
to  Ita  stead. 
Wbit  kept  tba  Impark  of  hope  In  our  hearu 
•tttrlqc  aaea  after  the  Church  of  God.  our 
BaolatkMi.  waa  cloaed?  Our  prayers; 
y  to  Bsassn  for  endurance.  Days 
Into  weeks  and  weeks  Into  months 
sad  still  we  hoped.  Men  were  compelled  to 
work  m  dafan.se  projecta  while  women  and 
cbiMr  »n  labored  In  tbe  Asl^  trooft  OMrnlng 
till   Bight 


Pood 
Wbtle  at  work.  I  saw  children 
tUDCbea  and  turn  away.  Tes.  they 
I  nUtvA  to  have  that  Uttle  bit.  but  what 
tham  who  )«tt  dldnt  hare 
I  have  seen  mothers  staring  with  piln- 
flUed  4yaa  at  the  sky.  praying  perhaps  or  ask- 
ing f c  r  sCrength  to  bear  the  burdens  at  this 
Of  o 


I 


»a 
wttb 


Tbay 

eC 


tbe  aaothsta  who 

la^l.  oh.  so  much  to  llTe  through  all  tbe 

but   her   heart   failed  h*r     This 

I  axpsrtenccd.     The   hardest  ex* 

ef   all — to    toae    one's    mother.     It 

baee  been  easier  tc  bear  the  hu^lahlpe 

there  to  help  and  care,  but 

gone   what   waa   leftt     A   broken 

Tba    Japanese   did   all    this    to   us. 

Implanted  hatred  In  cur 

all  tha  cmet  treataaent 

Japaaaae  we   never   gave   up 


Death  waa  eonatder«>d  a  bleaelng  for  It  was  an 
sscape  from  despair 

At  Isst.  on   June    .1.    1944.   the   American 
ptawe   bombed   Ouam      Pear   of   the   unex- 
peetcd  gripped  the  hearts  of  the  people    Dug- 
oota  and  tunnels  served  for  alr-rald  shelters. 
After  a  week's  air  raid  the  American  ships 
«  ::rted  sbelllng  the  Island      It  waa  at  this 
tune,  wblle  taking  IS  minutes*  rest,  that  we 
Mwaasepleiiectrelliig  over  us.    It  was  feared 
by  avaiybudy.  for  it  was  that  plane  which 
dheeted  tbe  Are  of  tbe  ships.    It  was  a  mu- 
arle  that  nobody  was  killed  that  day.     Wa 
heard  the  whistling  of  a  cannon  shell  as  it 
approached.     Then,  horror  of  horrors,  what 
nas  that  object  whirling  toward  us?    Terror- 
filled  eyes  were  focioed  as  if  hypnotized  on 
that  ob)ect  of  destruction.    Trees  in  the  way 
were    uprooted    by    the    irapetuoalty    of    It 
was  so  near  thst  I  could  sense  tbe 
ig  of  the  bodies  to  receive  the  on- 
ht  of  the  Bhell      But.  thank  God.  death 
wee  not  meant  for  us  yet     It  wa«  Inrredlble, 
yet  It  really  happened     Por  there,  not  12  feet 
away  from  us    the  shell  fell  and   burrowed 
tbrotigh   the  earth      We  sbtiddared   sa   we 
looked  at  one  another      Tboae  few  seconds 
inemcd  an  age  to  us  who  had  been  waiting 
for  tbe  end  to  come.    The  captain  had  tha 
iliwpliwiail  shell  taken  over  to  headquarters. 
for  a  souvenir.  I  suppoae. 

Several  weeks  passed  after  this  Incident 
•xwtirred  before  the  people  were  put  In  con- 
i«entr«tion  camps  On  July  14.  at  10  o'clock 
:n  the  night,  we  were  ordered  to  pack  food 
nnd  clothing  and  meat  In  front  of  the  cap- 
tain'^ quarters  A  long-drawn  cry  for  help 
went  to  the  heevens  Children  were  roused 
from  Bleep  and  prepared  for  the  Journey  At 
la  o'clock  everybody  waa  at  the  appointed 
place.  Our  destlnstlon  was  Msta  Talofofo. 
We  started  our  long  trek  to  Mata.  There 
was  a  pale  moon  that  nigbt  of  nights,  sending 
Ita  feeble  rays  over  the  troubled  world  But 
we  were  grateful  even  for  that  weak  Itfht. 
The  trail  waa  rugged  and  muddy.  What  ware 
tbe  feelings  of  the  people'  I  saw  some  faces 
distorted  with  pain,  while  from  the  eyes  of 
others  flashed  hatred  All  throughout  the 
Journey  we  could  see  the  flares  and  hear  the 
exptaston  of  shells  nearby  Rest  «ss  not  to 
ba  thought  of.  for  the  Japanese  guards  were 
nlways  on  tha  alert  for  tboae  who  loitered 
behind  on  account  of  wearinaaa  and  fatlvue. 
■verv  now  and  then  I  could  hear  a  heart- 
rending moan  from  amone  the  crowd  Chil- 
dren exhauatad  from  walking  were  carried 
or  urged  to  continue  At  last,  sfter  many 
weary  miles  of  hard  walking,  we  came  in  sight 
of  our  gotd.  Psar  was  in  everybody's  heart— 
what  was  there  st  our  Journey's  end? 

We  srrlved  at  our  destination  Hungry^ 
We  were  starving.  The  little  food  we  had  was 
divided  among  the  children  to  satisfy  their 
hunger.  Weary  and  hungry,  tha  paopte  scat- 
tered In  search  of  shMterlng  places  to  rsst 
their  tired  limbs.  It  waant  the  body  only 
that  waa  exbanated.  bwt  alao  tba  mind. 

Men  hurriedly  tMiUt  small  buta  and  the 
(wopla  at  last  settled  themselves  to  live  their 
Itard  lives  at  the  ooaoantratlon  camp.  All 
tbe  huts  were  eamoaiiafed  so  that  they  would 
not  ba  seen  by  tbe  planes.  Kvery  morning 
fct  5  o'clock  we  would  gather  by  the  trail  un- 
der tha  trees  to  make  a  saltite  for  tba  Im- 
peror  in  J»pan  and  to  bow  to  tha  captain 


Wood  waa  scarce  before  we  were  camped. 
Now  In  camp,  men  risked  their  Uvea  to  go 
out  In  search  of  It.  We  ate  onoa  a  day  in 
(«der  to  save  what  food  we  had.  Soma  of  the 
people,  by  now.  were  eating  coconuts  to  live 
l^BOd  of  any  kind  eras  so  hard  to  get  that 
many  of  the  men  vnlunteared  to  go  to  Barri- 
g«da.  our  former  reeldenee,  to  bring  back 
food  left  behind  by  the  people.  Kvery  one 
C'f  us  knew  the  diOcuIties  those  men  would 
meotmter.  but  what  would  happen  should 
all  the  food  be  consumedf  The  n>cn  depart- 
«d  on  their  Journey.  Baveral  of  them  re- 
turned wounded  by  akaapaal  or  bullets  while 
tile  reat  of  tiMnn  eoottaraad.    Wa  had  to  have 


food,  at  leaet  for  the  children.     Once  as  I 
passed  a  but.  I  saw  a  little  girl  stretching  her 
arms  to  her  mother,  hsgglng  for  food.    What 
oooM  tbe  mot  bar  doT    With  bitter  teara  te 
her  eyes  abe  elaaped  the  child  to  her  boaom 
and  st&rted  crooning.     Gradually,  the  child 
closed  bar  tired  eyes  In  sleep      I  dragged  my 
feet  along  tbe  trail,  my  eyes  stung  by  unshed 
taara.    This  scans  aras  taking   place  every - 
wbaie.    Wbat  was  to  become  of  us.  die  of 
atarratlon  or  die  by  the  hands  of  the  Jap- 
anaaa?    God.  aiooe.  knew.     Early  the  next 
morning,  the  men  rsturnad  with  a  cart  load 
of  food.    Hope  lighted  In  the  people's  facca 
that  day      There  was  food  for  the  children. 
On   Siuiday   morning    (August    1)    all   the 
Jpp^nese   rfllcers    left    for   destinations    un- 
known.   Slowly  but  surely  the  spark  of  hope 
in  our  hearts  was  fanned  Into  s  flams  that 
shown  out  of  sunken  eyes.     Wa  aenaed  deliv- 
erance from  Japanese  terrorism  to  be  near. 
It  was  In  tbe  afternoon.  2  days  later,  that 
there  was  a  conunotlon  at  tbe  end  of   tt>e 
camp.     A  woman  was  waving  her  Hrms.  sig- 
naling  to    the   people.      Then    I    heard    the 
words.  "The  Americans  are  here  "     Did  I  hear 
right?     With   my  lieart   almost   bursting.   I 
rtatfied  up  over  the  hill  and  beheld  a  multl- 
ttide  of  men.  women,  and  children.     But  my 
attention   was  elsewhere.     Just   In   front  of 
me  was  a  man,  tall  and  dark,  with  features 
happy,  but  tired.     Wua  I  dreaming?     With 
tears  long  kept  back,  wetting  my  face.  I  ap> 
proached  the  man  as  une  In  s  dream  and  tim- 
idly   touched    his    arm.     He    turned    toward 
me  and  there  I  beiield  a  face  seen  only  In 
draane.    He  amiled  a  smile  long  to  be  re- 
membered.    I  cotUdn't  speak  for  a  moment, 
my   tteart   was  so  full.    Silently   we  shook 
hands.     "Hello,  don't  you  feel  tired?"  I  asked. 
He  replied.  "All  the  wearineaa  is  irarth  tbe 
Joy  we  gsva  you.  lady  "    He  ssked  me  many 
questions  concerning  the  Japsnew  and  their 
It   to   the   people.     As   I   mentioned 
of  their  cruelties  to  us.  his  eyes  would 
flash  Ore. 

The  oOcer  in  command  shouted  to  his  men 
to  fall  In.  The  marine  bade  me  goodbye  and 
walked  away.  I  looked  about  me.  yesterday, 
under  the  liands  of  oppression  the  people 
were  almost  In  despair:  today,  hope  and 
gratitude  were  written  on  their  faces.  I 
looked  St  the  marines  lining  up.  those  men 
who  left  their  homes  to  flght  for  freedom. 
They  were  dirty  and  tired,  but  did  It  matter? 
In  their  eyea  shown  the  light  of  love  and 
liberty. 

Prced  at  last)  Delivered  from  s  future  of 
sUvery.  All  the  heartaches  and  sufferings 
are  gone;  only  mamorias.  bltur  and  sweet, 
are  left  behind. 

The  commanding  ofBcer  told  lu  not  to  fear 
snythlng.  because  they  were  camping  In  the 
neighborhood  of  our  oam  camp.  Karly  the 
next  morning  a  hot  breakfast  wa£  prepared 
for  the  men.  During  Iveakfast  the  Colonel 
made  a  speech.  He  told  us  how  hellish  the 
war  aras,  of  the  campaigns  in  the  Paclflc.  uf 
his  stuinlae  In  finding  the  natives  English- 
speaking  people.  He  ended  his  talk  by  re- 
quaatlag  oa  to  pack  the  thinga  we  needed 
moat  and  leave  tha  place  because  the  enemies 
were  retreating  to  this  part  of  the  laland. 

By  2  o  clock  everybody  was  ready  to  start. 
What  a  difference  was  our  march  to  froartom 
from  our  march  to  the  concentration  camp. 
The  stepa  ware  lively,  tha  air  was  fUled  with 
laughter.  Scouts  were  sent  ahead  to  recon- 
noitcr  tbe  road.  After  we  had  covered  8  miles 
we  raetcd  by  ll\t  roalslde  while  Lleutcnsnt 
Bogara  and  two  of  bis  men  went  in  search  of 
water.  Did  the  Japanaae  care  for  our  needs? 
If  a  person  died  of  thirst,  let  him  die  for  ail 
they  cared.  The  three  men  returned  without 
any  luck  and  we  continued  our  Journey 
Ihere  was  a  soldier  walking  in  front  of  me:  s 
girl  vcunded  by  a  machine  gun  bullet  was 
carried  on  a  stretebar.  Every  once  in  a  while 
he  would  go  over  and  ask  the  girl,  aa  gently 
as  a  woman.  wl>ether  she  would  like  a  drink 
at  water.    8be  would  nod  her  head  in  assent 
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How  dlJTerent  from  a  Japanese  soldier!  All 
the  sick  people  were  taken  to  the  ship  that 
was  near  shore. 

While  crossing  a  hill  overlooking  the  sea. 
we  held  oiu-  breath,  for  there,  so  far  as  the 
eye  could  see,  were  ships  of  the  United  States. 
The  sun  was  a  great  white  ball  In  the  sky, 
yet.  nobody  felt  the  heat,  we  were  that  happy. 
Birds  were  twittering  in  the  trees.  whUe  a 
flying  "grasshopper  "  flew  over  our  heads  with 
the  pilot   waving  at  us.  as  if  to  assure  us 
that  everything  was  all  right.     We  quickened 
our  steps  so  that  we  could  reach  our  destina- 
'Uon  before  dark.     About  a  mile  farther  on 
we  reached  YUg  Bridge.     This  bridge  was  so 
destroyed  in  some  places  by  bombs  that  It 
look  the  people  about  2  hours  to  cross  it. 
After   thU   our   going    was   easier.     Atxsut   a 
quarter  of  a  mile  beyond  we  turned  left  to 
a   much-used   trail.     Here    It   was   cool    and 
chady.  the  leaves  overhead  Interwove  them- 
selves   forming    an     arch      We    srrlved     at 
Manengon  Camp  Just  as  the  sun  In  all   its 
glory  was  slowly  sinking  in  the  west.     That 
was  the  first   time  in  two  and  a  half  long 
years  I  had  ever  noticed  the  sunset.     With 
gratefulness  to  God  and  unbounded  happi- 
ness In  my  heart.  I  realized  once  again  that 
the  deliverers  were  not  a  dream     They  were 
veal  and  the  deliverance  was  lasting.    On  the 
morrow,  and  the  ones  to  follow,  our  definite 
proof  of  this  would  be  those  beautiful,  pow- 
erful, and  protective  Stars  and  Stripes. 
May  God  bless  them  forever. 


Remarks  on  Resignation  of  Hamilton 
Robinson 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

Of 

HON.  CHARLES  W.VURSELL 

or  n,iiNois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPHESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  25.  1948 

Mr.  VURSELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  Satur- 
day morning  newspaper.s  carried  a  news 
item  of  particular  interest  to  me  and 
it  should  prove  interesting  to  all  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  for  in  that  news  item 
we  ftnd  the  answers  to  questions  a.sked 
the  State  Department  by  a  Member  ol 
the  House  last  March. 

I  refer  to  a  statement  of  Hon.  Fred  E 
BusBEY  that  will  be  found  in  the  Appen- 
dix of  the  Congressional  Re  crd  on  page 
A1912.  The  statement,  entitled,  'What  s 
Wrong  With  the  State  Department?" 
concludes  with  the  following: 

Does  the  State  Department  now  contend 
that  Mr.  Robinson  was  qualified  and.  at 
the  time  of  his  appointment,  had  experience 
to  qualify  him  for  the  position  of  Director 
of  Office  of  Controls?  Do3S  the  State  De- 
partment now  contend  that  they  did  have 
knowledge  of  the  matters  developed  herein 
and  will  the  State  Department  now  deny 
that  Mr.  Robinson  should  have  been  re- 
moved from  office  several  months  ago? 

The  news  item  to  which  I  referred  re- 
vealed the  resignation  of  Mr.  Hamilton 
Robin.son  as  Director  of  the  Office  of  Con- 
trols of  the  State  Department.  Wliile 
the  news  Item  reports  State  Department 
sources  as  saying  that  Mr.  Robinsons 
resignation  was  entirely  voluntary,  I 
feel  sure  that  there  would  have  been  no 
resignation  had  It  not  been  for  the  in- 
defatigable efforts  of  a  Member  of  this 
body. 


Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  listened  to 
speeches  about  Reds  and  radicals  in  the 
State  Department.  We  have  read  arti- 
cle after  article  on  the  same  subject. 
We  have  passed  riders  to  appropriation 
bills  that  would  permit  the  State  Depart- 
ment and  other  Government  agencies  to 
terminate  the  employment  of  any  officer 
or  employee  for  security  reasons. 

We  appropriated  several  millions  of 
dollars  to  enable  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Inve.stigation  and  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission to  carry  out  the  provl^-ions  of 
President  Truman's  order  to  rid  the 
Government  service  of  those  persons 
whose  loyalty  is  questionable. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  some 
Government  agencies  have  utilized  the 
power  and  authority  of  the  appropria- 
tions rider,  but  I  have  yet  to  learn  of  one 
single  person  being  removed  from  the 
service  under  the  provisions  of  the 
Executive  order. 

However,  one  point  must  be  made 
clear.  I  am  not  guestioning  the  loyalty 
of  Mr.  Robinson  and  neither  did  Con- 
gressman BusBEY.  Mr.  Robinson  was 
placed  in  a  po.sitlon  that  required  him 
to  pa.ss  on  the  loyalty  of  20.000  State  De- 
partment employees.  He  was  .simply 
not  qualified  for  the  position  and  should 
not  have  been  appointed  to  the  position. 
That  was  the  sole  question  raised  by 
Congressman  Busbey.  Mr.  Robinson's 
resignation  is  a  late,  but  frank,  admis- 
sion of  the  correctness  of  the  Congress- 
mans  contention.  Mr.  Busbey  is  to  be 
congratulated  for  his  untiring  efforts  to 
keep  our  Government  agencies  aware  of 
the  absolute  necessity  of  placing  well- 
qualified  individuals  in  important  posi- 
tions. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  yet  to  learn  if  the 
State  Department  will  benefit  by  the 
Robin.son  experiment.  Appreciating  the 
fact  that  Secretary  of  State  George  C. 
Marshall  must  handle  many  important 
problems  personally.  I  sincerely  believe 
that  the  selection  of  a  successor  to  Mr. 
Robin.son  is  of  such  Importance  that  he 
should  give  it  his  personal  attention. 
If  the  right  man  is  selected  for  this  im- 
portant position  the  people  will  not  be 
shocked  by  the  appearance,  from  time 
to  time,  of  scare  headlines  in  the  daily 
press  shouting  about  some  employee  of 
our  Embassy  in  Moscow  or  any  other 
place  turnins  traitor  to  our  country  and 
embracing  communism. 


The  UPW  (CIO)  at  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istrahon  Hospital  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


EXTENSION  OF  RE'MARKS 

OF 

HON.  EMANUEL  CELLER 

OF  NEW    TOKK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  25,  1948 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  granted  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  RECORD,  I  include  the  following  let- 
ter and  leaflet  issued  by  United  Public 
Workers  of  America,  CIO; 


Umns  Public  Wo«kiw 

or  Amdiica.  CIO. 
Feoebal  Workxes  Union.  Local  M. 

Sew  York.  N.  Y  .  May  18.  194i. 
Hon.  Emanctel  Cellek. 

House  Office  Building. 

Washington.  D  C. 
Dear  Conc£ES8M.\n:  Attucbcd  find  a  leaflet 
Issued  by  the  UPW  <CIO)  at  Veteran*"  Ad- 
ministration Hospital.  Manhattan  Beach. 
Brooklyn  29.  N.  Y.  Last  week  two  investi- 
gators from  the  Veterans'  Admlnlairatjon 
Branch  Office  No.  2.  New  York,  came  to  cur 
hospital  and  questioned  numerous  union 
members  as  to  who  Is  active  in  tbe  union,  who 
distributes  leaflets,  who  Is  the  chairman, 
what  do  we  Ulk  at  our  meetings,  and  so  forth. 
We  have  a  sUong  union  in  the  hoepital 
that  is  fighting  lor  pay  raisin,  promotions,  to 
eliminate  discrimination,  and  so  forth.  We 
know  that  this  Investlgalion  is  on  attack  on 
our  union.  They  are  attempting  to  frighten 
union  members  by  grilling  them. 

I  urge  you  to  protest  these  antiunion  tac- 
tics. Already  the  Mundt  bill  is  In  effect  at 
this  hospital.  It  is  hoped  that  you  will  men- 
tion thU  action  Uken  by  the  VA  by  either 
inserting  It  In  the  remarks  of  the  Congeis- 
siONAL  RrcoKB.  or  by  protesting  to  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration. 

I  will  be  glad  to  give  you  further  Inlor- 
matlon. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Hekman  Ephtin. 

Chairmmn. 

WHERE    WE«E    TOO    BETWEEN    OCTOBE8     I.     I»00, 
AND  MAT    19.   1B50 

Why  Is  our  union  being  attacked?  Tliere 
are  many  reasons  for  this  concerted  attack. 
It  wasn't  Just  an  ordinary  investigation.  It 
was  a  carefully  planned  move  to  smash  our 
union.  You  know  that  there  T'ere  no  vlolft- 
iions  ol  the  Hatch  Act.    What  then? 

Lets  look' at  our  record: 

1.  Our  union  la  waging  an  all  out  cam- 
paign flght  for  wage  increases.  We  are  urg- 
ing all  Federal  employees  to  write  to  their 
Congressmen  telling  them  that  you  want  a 
pay  increase.  What  Is  vrrong  with  that? 
Where  are  the  violations?  Why  the  Investi- 
gations? 

2.  Our  union  Is  fighting  for  elimination  of 
discrimination  of  all  Federal  employees.  We 
won  a  victory  In  this  hospital  when  we 
urged  that  the  column  labeled  'race"  be 
eliminated  from  forms  used  in  personnel. 
We  won  that  hard  fight.  What  is  wrong  with 
that?  Where  are  the  violations'  Why  the 
investigations? 

3.  Our  union  meeU  with  personnel.  Our 
union  meets  with  the  manager.  We  are 
always  ready  to  cooperate  with  the  hosplUl 
for  the  benefit  of  patlenU  and  employee*. 
We  suggested  that  a  game  room  be  built  for 
the  employees.  We  ask  for  locker  room*, 
showers,  utility  room  space.  We  fought  for 
the  reduction  of  the  dinner  meal  price.  All 
this  for  the  employees.  Is  there  anything 
wrong  with  that?  Where  are  the  violations? 
Answer  tliat  one. 

4.  Our  union  takes  up  appeals  for  the  em- 
ployees. We  are  always  fighting  for  a  fair 
break  for  our  employees.  Ward  attendants 
can  vouch  for  this.  Kitchen  helpers  can 
vouch  for  this.  Clerical  employees  can  vouch 
for  this.  Why  the  attempt  to  scare,  frighten. 
IntlmldaU  Federal  employees  In  the  hospital ' 

5.  Our  tmion  Is  always  taking  up  the  prob- 
lems of  employees  in  regard  to  promotlonjs 
Federal  employees  yearn  for  security.  We 
are  aiways  fighting  lay-offs.  Wasn't  the 
union  m  Washington  fighting  for  the  resto- 
ration of  cuu  in  the  present  VA  budget? 
Wh^fs  disloyal  about  that?  Vttoy  all  the  fuBB.' 
Why  the  Investigations?     Answer  that. 

We  are  familiar  with  the  Hatch  Act.  We 
know  it  forbids  political  activity.  The 
United  Public  Workers  of  America  (ClOt 
exists  solely  for  the  purpose  of  helping  Fed- 
eral employees  get  promotions,  pay  raisefe,  a 
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fklr  tirsAk.  and  th«  ellmlnftUon  of  dlKrlml- 
n»  ^lon. 

Vtut  than.  Mr.  ;BIui«  *z^  Mr.  Diimpirt? 
u*  ya«r  twoat  Ovr  union  to  ttronc- 
will  iMTer  wmtrme.    Attack  our  unkM  and 
attack  all  Federal  employee*  who  are  (or 
better   condUlona— pay   ratoes.   ■ecurlty,   no 
dli  crimination,   etc.     What    Is   your   choice? 
WJtrh  bunta  or  aecurtty.     Make  your  boapl- 
100  percent  union. 
kjint  tlM  imloB  today. 

by  Manhattan  Beach  Branch.  Local 
A  (CIO).  May  17.  1M8. 
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It 
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L  tersioa  of  Reciprocal  Trade  A^ecmenU 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANK  BUCHANAN 

or  KMiiaTiVAinA 

IN  THE  HOUSX  OP  RXPaSSXNTATIVBB 

Tuesday.  Maw  25.  194t 

Mr  BL  CHAN  AN.  Mr  Speaker,  under 
le  ive  to  extend  my  remarks  I  wish  to  in- 
ci  Jde  editorials  from  aeveral  newspapers 
a^d  copy  of  a  telegram  from  Pittsburgh 
)cr  of  Commerce  relative  to  exten- 
Of  reciprocal -trade  agreements: 
TTwrrKD   wtATam   to    otra   vr   woaio 

■T     aSPVPUTIMO 


tz 
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BylrtaTorter.  New  Tork  Poat.  May  17.  1»48 
"Tba  Raciprocal  Trade  agrwinenta  Act  waa 
tqa  great  achievement  of  Cordell  Hull.  Wbcn 
that  law  back  tn  1034.  we  tuld  our 
everywhere  that  we  bad  abandoaad 
dacapuw.  daatructlva  high -tariff  poUey. 
«l|at  wa  vara  raady  to  live  up  to  our  aeo- 
plac*  IB  tba  world.  Actually,  it'a  more 
tl|aa  a  law  now — a  Uw  to  aUow  luwerlng  ot 
walla,  to  parmlt  ow  nto— era  to  bal- 
ance tlMlr  purchaiaa  treat  va  by  aalaa  to  tu. 
atlmulate  nternatlonal  commerce.  lis 
aymbol  ot  America's  good  faith.  And  who 
wpuld  deny  the  Importance  of  such  symboU 
th«M  days?" 

Chrutlan  Science  Monitor.  March  8.  1948: 
Now  the  United  States  baa  put  itaelf  on 
before   the   whole   world   as  aaaklng 
to  incraaaa  the  flow  of  world  trade. 
tt|i  loadarriilp  lad  to  the  Oeneva  conference 
which,  m  turn,  led  to  the  Ha- 
BMattng  nuw  working  to  draXt  a  charter 
fdr  an  ITO.    Failure  to  renew  the  Reciprocal 
Tptde  Act  not  only  would  be  a  severe  blow 
the    rro    program    but    would    damage 
Afnerlcan  prestige  as  a  world  leader  " 

Deuolt  (Mich.)  Free  Praaa.  March  8.  1M8: 
"Coi^traaa  should  extend  the  Reciprocal 
Tfade  Agraamants  Act  for  another  S  yeara. 
T  leoretlcally  thU  leglalatlon  to  sound. 
A  though  It  haa  been  In  effect  1 1  yeara.  ob- 
ni  rmal  conditions  abroad  have  denied  It  a 
fa  \r  teat  In  practice. 

"At  least  It  ahould  be  kept  alive  until 
w  >rld  trade  .las  regained  the  degree  of  equl- 
11  >rtum  necasaary  to  prove  definitely  the 
w  irth  or  worthleaanaaa  of  Cordell  Bull's 
nfdpe  for  peace  through  the  freer  ezchaaga 
goods  among  nations." 
New  Tork  Herald  Tribune.  May  9.  1948: 
"While  the  Republican  Party  has  tradl- 
tlpnally  favored  high  tariffs,  we  do  not  aaa 
It  can  now  faU  to  renew  thto  act  (raclp- 
rdeal  trade)  which  to  an  eaaenUal  part  of  a 
■ftlonal  rather  than  a  partlaan  foreign  pol- 
The  policy  of  lowering  trade 
b4nrters  sbovUd  be  sustained  on  the  grounds 
oconomlc  ecmmon  aeaaa  aa  wall  as  oo  xhm 
that  It  Is  poUtlcaOy  aoaantlal  to  tha 
ot  American  foraign  policy." 
Plttabur:!  (Pa.)  Foat-Oaaette  AprU  13. 
1H8 

Tha    Reciprocal   Trade    Agreements    Act. 
WUI  aoon  be  up  for  renewal,  shows  that 
iftmngneaa  (to  Import)  to  all  the  world.     It 


For  raciprocal 

matter,  to  the 

Id  order  we  are 


must  be  extended 
trade,  far  tnm  an 
very  comarstona  of  tlM 
trying  to  catabltoh." 

Telegram  to  Hon.  Pa'int  Bxxmanaic.  dated 
May  25.  1948.  from  Pittsburgh  Chamber  of 
Commerce.  Plttsbiu^h.  Pa  ; 

"nn*  or^anlaatlon  strongly  favors  S-year 
extcnalon  Reciprocal  Trade  Agreements  Act. 
"JsMia  H.  Gaxxm. 
"IsaciUisa  Vto«  Prejidcnt." 


Appropriations  for  Veterans* 
Administratioo 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  T.  PATTERSON 


or  cowitacncTTT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

TuttUt.  Maw  25,  1948 

Mr.  PATTERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  wish  to 
insert  at  this  time  an  article  by  George 
E.  Dams,  director.  VFW  National  Re- 
hablUtatlon  Service,  appearing  In  the 
June  1848  Usue  of  Foreign  Service. 

Thla  article  corrects  mLs  re  presenta- 
tions by  uninformed  people  to  the  effect 
that  reduction  in  personnel  forces  by  the 
Veterans'  Administration  resulted  from 
decreased  appropriations  by  a  Republi- 
can Congress. 

Mr.  IJams  Is  to  be  congratulated  for 
his  forthright  action  tn  apprising  vet- 
erans of  the  correct  situation. 

The  article  follow.^: 

DON'T  BUkMs  rnNoaaaa 

Letters  to  the  VFW  National  BahabUlta- 
tlon  Service  office  Indicate  a  wldaapraad  be- 
lief that  the  Eightieth  Congraaa  failed  to 
appropriate  sufficient  money  for  the  opera- 
tions of  the  Veterans'  Admin totrat ion. 

Aa  a  matter  of  fact.  Coogrsas  has  been  meet 
liberal  In  /urnlablng  funds  required  by  the 
VA.  and  the  record  clearly  Indicates  that  In 
1948  Congress  appropriated  for  the  Medical 
Department  of  the  VA  sao.OOO.OCO  more  th.in 
requested.  It  to  because  of  this  generous 
treatment  of  our  vatarans  that  I  wUh  to 
correct  the  mistaken  Impreasion  which  ap- 
pears to  exist. 

Thto  to  a  Presidential  election  year,  and 
many  claims  and  counterclaims  can  be  ex- 
pected In  the  coming  political  campaign. 
Baeatiaa  of  thto.  It  to  all  the  more  important 
that  unfounded  statements  be  examined  In 
the  light  of  actual  facU.  Our  old  friend  Al 
Smith  had  something  when  he  said.  "Let's 
lock  at  the  record." 

Now  what  docs  the  record  ahow  on  the  194S 
appropriation  for  the  VA?  One  of  our  VFW 
comrades  happened  to  be  In  charge  of  the 
subcommlttaa  handling  tha  VA  appropria- 
tion thto  year.  He  to  the  Honorable  Rk;h.\ko 
B.  WiosLsawoaTH.  of  Masaachusetts,  ranking 
member  of  tha  Awtgwlatloaa  Oonmittaa  of 
the  House  of  Rapraaantatlvaa.  Tba  COMaaia- 
axoNAi.  Racoas  for  April  1.  1948.  quotes  Con- 
greeamaa  WawiMwijaTn  aa  follows: 

"It  has  baan  represented  In  veteran  circles 
that  the  propoaed  cut  on  March  31  waa  the 
result  of  tha  failure  by  Congraaa  to  provide 
sufficient  funds  for  the  fiscal  year  1948. 

"That.  Mr.  Chairman,  to  not  the  fact.  The 
propoaed  cuta  resulted  prlmarUy  from  the 
racommendattOM  of  tba  Praaldant  la  taapact 
to  tha  flaeal  yaar  194*.  which  are  substantially 
baknr  a|>peoprlaUooa  for  tha  Oacal  year  1948, 
and  tha  datanalnatton  of  tha  Vatarana'  Ad- 
mlntotratlon  to  oonXorm  to  tha  peopoaad  re- 
duction In  personnel,  not  on  July  1.  but  S 
months  In  advance  of  that  date,  on  March  31. 


"Let  me  quote  in  thto  connection  from  a 
statamant  that  I  made  on  the  floor  of  the 
Houaa  on  Jtine  17.  1947.  as  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee  In  charge  of  the  appropriation 
for  tha  flaeal  year  1948.  when  thto  appropria- 
tion was  under  eooaldaratlon : 

**  'I  want  to  emphaslBe.  as  the  report  cm- 
phaataaa,  that  no  reconunendatlon  made  cun- 
tampUMoa  any  cut  In  any  benefit  pro^ldad 
by  tha  Congrcas  for  our  veterans:  that  no 
reooaoMndatlon  contemplates  any  cut  In 
flaaaalal  aaatotance  to  the  disabled,  to  the 
widowed,  to  the  orphaned,  or  In  medical  care 
for  thoaa  who  are  eligible.' 
"And  again: 

"  "The  record  to  clear  that  the  Committee 
on  Apprcprlatlona  and  the  Congress  h:tve 
not  denied  one  cent  or  one  employee  re- 
quested for  boepltato.' 

"As  a  matter  of  fact.  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
all  know  that  the  Congress  with  respect  to 
the  fiscal  year  1948  In  the  medical  field  miula 
available  not  only  every  cent  that  was  ro- 
questcd  from  the  Appropriations  Commltti^es 
of  the  House  and  Senate,  but  In  addli  on 
thereto  the  sum  of  $30,000,000. 

"Second.  It  has  been  represented  In  vet- 
eran circles  thdt  the  proposed  cut  on  March 
31  was  due  to  the  fact  that  repreaentatl /es 
of  the  Veterans'  Admlnutratlon  had  been  tr4d 
by  the  Appropriations  Committee  of  the 
H  u^  that  they  could  not  come  back  foi  a 
dt'Qctency  appropriation. 

"That.  Mr.  Chairman,  to  not  the  fact.  The 
representatives  of  tha  Veterans'  AdmlnUtrt- 
ticn  who  made  the  asaartlon  have  admitted 
on  the  record  before  your  committee  that 
they  can  find  nothing  In  the  record  to  Jus- 
tify that  statement. 

"There  will  have  to  be  additional  money 
for  the  fiscal  year  1949  over  and  above  tha 
President's  recommendations  cither  for  mJ- 
arles  or  for  terminal  leave. 

"The  effect  of  approving  the  recommenda- 
tion of  your  committee  and  allowing  83  0>).- 
000  for  the  Veterans'  Administration  to  to 
authorize  the  retention  for  the  time  beitg 
on  the  rolls  of  the  AdmlnUtratlon  some  3.CC0 
more  persoris  than  are  recommended  by  the 
President  in  respect  to  the  fliseal  year  1M9, 
and  to  give  General  Gray  the  force  which 
he  says  to  neceaaary  to  cover  all  essential 
services  for  our  veterans. 

"I  know  It  to  unnecessary  to  state  that  the 
Congress  will  always  provide  whatever  funds 
are  shown  to  be  necessary  for  the  proper  care 
of  our  veterans." 

The  above  not  only  clean  up  the  misun- 
derstanding about  Congress  giving  the  VA 
all  of  the  money  required,  but  also  clarifies 
a  statement  frequently  heard  around  Watih- 
Ingron.  that  the  Appropriations  Committee 
had  Informed  the  VA  they  could  not  ccme 
back  for  a  deficiency  appropriation. 

In  all  fairness  It  must  be  admitted  t'lat 
any  shortage  of  funds  for  VA  personnel  must 
be  charged  to  the  great  overstafflng  of  tiat 
agency  during  the  past  tat)  and  a  half  ye  us. 
Many  high  salaried  )c<»  tnd  units  of  org  m- 
Izatlon  were  establlshe<:  which  produced 
little.  If  any.  beneficial  resulu.  The  VA  haa 
actually  become  staff  heary.  while  there  .s  a 
crying  need  for  personnel  In  the  lower  salary 
brackets  In  regional  offices. 

The  answer  to  the  problem  of  appropia- 
tlons  for  salaries  In  the  VA  does  not  He  In 
an  appeal  to  Congraaa  for  more  funds.  That 
action  would  merely  serve  to  hasten  de- 
mands for  another  Economy  Act.  The  an- 
swer Ilea  In  the  ability  of  the  new  Adodn- 
totrator.  Carl  Gray,  to  aboltoh  useleaa  staff 
Joba  and  nopaastntlal  units  or  organizations 
so  that  tha  money  previously  wasted  on 
such  ]oba  can  be  utilized  for  the  employ- 
ment of  personnel  so  badly  needed  In  tha 
operating  services  of  the  regional  offices. 
After  all.  the  VA  was  not  establlahad  for 
the  purpoaa  of  providing  hlgh-aalarlcd  Joba 
for  certain  favored  but  unnaceaaary  peraoais — 
It  waa  created  to  give  prompt.  sympatht*tic. 
and  efficient  service  to  disabled  veterans,  and 
to  the  widows  and  orphans  of  thoee  who  i.ave 
their  lives  for  our  country. 
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Gen.  Carl  Gray  has  been  in  office  only  a 
few  months.  He  has  a  tremendotis  Job.  and 
we  do  not  expect  him  to  know  all  the  answers 
in  such  a  short  period  of  time.  Nevertheless, 
we  .«incerely  hope  the  studies  he  is  now  mak- 
ing will  Indicate  to  him  the  necessity  for 
changing  the  chaotic  and  cumbersome  or- 
ganization established  24  years  ago.  and  cre- 
ating a  streamlined  organization  designed  to 
carry  out  the  legitimate  functions  of  the 
VA  with  a  minimum  of  overhead  expense. 

Wc  should  not  charge  Congress  with  the 
deticlencles  of  the  VA.  ConiTe»i>  has  been 
more  than  patient  and  generous  to  date  In 
providing  everything  needed  to  enable  the 
VA  to  do  a  good  Job.  If  the  new  Admlu- 
totrator  Uvea  up  to  his  splendid  reputation 
as  a  bualnaas  executive,  and  we  believe  he 
will,  we  are  confident  he  will  act  quickly  to 
correct  the  glaring  and  most  expensive  de- 
nclenc:es  which  now  prevaU  In  the  Veterans' 
.\dmluUstratlon.— George  E.  IJams.  director 
VFW   national   rehabilitation   8er\'lce. 


Israel  Recognition  Abortive 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  ED  GOSSETT 

or  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  10.  1948 

Mr.  GOSSETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  two  or 
more  wrongs  do  not  make  a  right.  MLs- 
takes  added  onto  mi.stakes  simply  make 
greater  mistakes.  Continued  sacrificing 
of  principles  for  political  expediency  will 
destroy  national  character.  We  have 
been  doing  these  things  in  our  dealing 
with  the  Palestine  situation.  The  Amer- 
ican people  will  arrive  at  a  correct  con- 
clusion when  in  po.ssession  of  all  the  facts. 
Thus  far.  they  have  been  deluged  with 
Zionist  propaganda  and  have  known  lit- 
tle of  the  other  side  of  the  Palestine 
question.  An  article  appearing  In  a  re- 
cent Issue  of  the  New  York  Times,  by  the 
president-elect  of  American  University, 
of  Beirut.  Lebanon,  is  factual  and  impor- 
tant. I.  therefore,  place  it  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record,  as  follows: 
OuB  REcocNmoN  or  Isn.^zL — AtrrHORrrY  of 
President  Questjo.ved.  Treatment  by 
Puaa  Criticized 
,To  the  EDrroR  of  the  New  York  Times: 

The  announcement  by  the  Zionists  of  the 
establishment  of  their  state.  Israel,  seems  to 
have  been  accepted  by  the  American  press 
as  If  It  were  a  solution  to  the  problem  of 
Palestine  The  President's  unprecedented 
haste  to  recognize  this  embryonic,  unproved 
state  has  gone  without  criticism  in  spite  of 
his  autocratic  omission  from  consultation 
of  the  Department  of  State  or  of  the  Amer- 
ican delegation  to  the  United  Nations.  It 
Is  ..igh  time  that  Americans  began  to  be 
more  critical  In  their  approach  to  Inter- 
national affairs. 

The  Zionist  declaration  of  Independence 
was  contrary  to  the  expressed  wish  of  a  ma- 
jority of  the  United  Nations,  who  realized 
that  such  an  overt  act  wou'd  make  Impos- 
sible a  truce  in  Palestine  and  would  precipi- 
tate action  by  the  Arab  states.  There  has 
been  no  criticism  yet  directed  at  the  Zionists 
for  thus  flouting  the  United  Nations.  Yet 
criticism  Is  surely  deserved  and  should  be 
forthcoming.  We  are  only  too  quick  to  criti- 
cize the  intransigence  of  the  Arabs,  which  Is 
relatively  pale  by  contrast. 

ACTION    OF   PaESIDEWT 

The  President's  curiously  personal,  uni- 
lateral pronouncement  of  recognition  took 
no  account  of  the  United  Nations,  undercut 


his  own  delegation  to  the  United  Nations, 
bypassed  the  advice  of  the  National  Security 
Council,  of  the  area  experts  In  the  State 
Department,  the  Military  Establishment,  and 
the  Central  Intelligence  Agency,  to  6\y  noth- 
ing of  the  Congress. 

Such  a  decision,  so  hastily  and  secretly 
taken,  on  a  subject  frelrhted  with  such  im- 
port for  world  peace  and  security  tlaat  the 
United  Nations  has  spent  months  on  it  with- 
out reaching  a  decision,  is  not  only  dicta- 
torial but  dangerous  In  its  many  Implica- 
tions. Yet  there  has  been  no  criticism  from 
the  press,  which  Is  supposed  to  be  the  guard- 
Ian  of  our  democratic  principles. 

The  President's  action  has.  in  effect,  mtide 
a  mockery  oi  United  States  participation  in 
the  United  Nations,  has  given  cur  blessing 
to  the  Intensification  of  divisive  national- 
ism rather  than  to  the  principles  of 
friendship  among  nations  and  conciliation 
of  International  differences,  has  aligned  lhls> 
country  In  opposition  to  the  sovereign  Arcb 
Nations  and  to  the  entire  Moslem  world  of 
300 .000 .COO  people.  Yet  there  have  as  yet 
been  no  questions  raised  concerning  the  right 
or  authority  of  the  President  single  handedly 
to  commit  this  Nation  to  such  an  astound- 
ing and  dangerous  program 

In  the  General  Assembly  the  reaction  of 
the  Arab  representatives  to  word  of  America's 
recognition  of  Ijreel  should  give  us  profound 
pause.  Duped,  betrayed,  were  word<«  they 
used  And  why  not?  They  had  for  weeke 
neKotii'ted  with  confidence  in  the  good  faith 
of  the  American  delegation,  which  was  trying 
df.'perately  to  arrange  a  truce  In  Palestine 
In  the  very  midst  of  those  negotiations  word 
niTlved  of  the  President's  action.  Our  own 
delegation  was  shocked  and  embarrassed 

SERIES   or   BI-UNDEta 

The  only  comparable  situation  In  our  re- 
cent experience  was  the  attack  on  Pearl  Har- 
bor while  Nomura  and  Kurusu  were  sup- 
posedly conducting  discussions  In  good  faith 
in  Washington.  On  that  occasion  wc  werr'  on 
the  receiving  end— and  we  didn't  like  It.  Yet 
now  the  general  impression  given  In  the  press 
L-  that  the  Zionists  and  the  President  are 
somehow  admirable,  while  the  Arabs  «erlt 
no  consideration  anyway.  This  Is  a  far  cry 
from  the  spirit  of  fair  play  which  Is  sup- 
posedly typical  of  Americans.  In  reality  It  Is 
the  most  discreditable  performance  yet  in  a 
whole  series  of  American  blunders  relative  to 
Palestine.  Of  this  one  we  should  be  pro- 
foundly ashamed. 

If  America  sincerely  wishes  to  destroy  the 
hopes  of  the  world  In  her  wise  leadership  In 
this  time  of  crisis,  she  Is  taking  the  right 
path  by  embarking  on  a  program  of  duplicity 
for  reasons  ol  supposed  political  expediency. 
I  cannot  believe  that  when  the  implications 
of  our  Palestine  action  are  made  plain  to 
the  American  people  they  will  fail  to  make  a 
sincere  efifort  to  rectify  It.  For  the  benefit 
of  our  future,  both  at  home  and  abroad.  I 
pray  that  It  may  not  already  be  too  late  lor 
such  an  effort  to  Ijear  fruit.  There  le  no  time 
to  lose. 

Stephen  B.  L.  Penrose,  Jr.. 
President-elect.  American  University 
of  Beirut.  Lebanon. 
Chevt  Chase,  Md  .  May  16.  1948. 


Time  To  Get  Action  on  Housing  if  We 
Believe  in  Saving  Homes 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HELEN  GAHAGAN  DOUGUS 

OF  CAUFORIfU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  19.  1948 

Mrs.    DOUGLAS     Mr.    Speaker,   fur- 
ther proof  of  the  growing  concern  about 


housing  is  contained  in  the  attached 
clipping  from  the  Catholic  newspaper 
The  Tidings,  published  by  Rt.  Rev. 
Thomas  J.  McCarthy,  of  Los  Angeles. 
CaUf.: 

Time    to    Get    Action    on    Housing    it    Wi 

BcuEvs  IN  Saving  Uoucs 

(By  Rev.  George  G   Hlgglns) 

The  married  couple  of  the  pi-esent  day  and 

iige  is  called   upon   to  practice   a  degree  ot 

personal    heroism    such    as    the    twelfth    or 

thirteenth  century  monk  was  seldom  called 

upon  to  practice 

Obstacles  to  Christian  family  living  ae«n 
greater  today  than  perhaps  In  any  other  age 
One  of  the  greatest  of  these  obstacles  U  the 
housing  shortage. 

It  takes  a  house  to  make  a  home. 
There  are  no  two  ways  about  It. 
A  home  needs  a  house. 
Chesterton  struck  the  root  of  the  matter 
when  he  wrote: 

"We  live  in  a  time  when  It  is  harder  for 
u  free  man  to  make  a  home  than  it  was  foi 
a  medieval  ascetic  to  do  without  one." 

And  yet  his  words  are  even  more  tragically 
true  today  than  they  were  when  he  first  ex- 
pressed them  20  or  30  years  ago— more 
tragically  true  because  It  Is  so  much  more 
difficult  today  for  so  many  thotuands  of  our 
people  to  find  a  "house  "  (or  an  apartment  or 
even  a  trailer  or  a  tourist  cabin)  In  which 
to  try  to  make  a  Chrutlan  home. 

All  this  la  by  way  of  leading  up,  howevei  , 
Indirectly,  to  a  discussion  of  the  Taft-El- 
lender-Wagner  housing  bill  which,  let  u* 
hope  and  pray  will  have  been  passed  by  the 
House  before  this  column  appears  in  print 
The  Taft-Ellender-Wagner  bill.  In  spite  oi 
the  almost  unprecedented  measure  of  bi- 
partisan political  support  which  has  rallle<i 
behind  It  In  an  election  year.  Is  being  dog- 
gedly opposed  by  Important  segments  of  the 
real-estnte  Industry  and  by  certain  aelf-ap- 
polnted  defenders  of  the  faith— or  the  super- 
stition—of  free  enterprise. 

The  charge  Is  made  that  the  bill  Is  social- 
istic because,  among  Its  other  laudable  pro- 
visions. It  authorizes  the  continuation  of  low- 
cost  public  bousing  for  low-income  families 

LOGIC   or  FAITH 

Your  eighth-grade  nephew — at  least  If  he 
attends  a  school  which  fallows  the  currlcu 
lum  and  uses  the  readers  of  Catholic  Uni 
verslty's  commission  on  American  citizen 
ship — can  tell  you  that  such  a  charge  Is  non 
sense. 

He  can  probably  also  tell  you  why  it's  non 
sense  in  the  light  of  Christian  social  teach 
Ing. 

Your  nephew  knows — If  only  by  the  logic 
of  the  faith  In  which  the  parochial  school 
instructs  him — that  the  Government  not  onl\ 
has  the  right  but  the  Inescapable  pbllgatlOD 
to  support  the  cause  of  Christian  family  llv 
Ing  to  the  extent  of  Its  legitimate  powers. 

And  how?  Among  other  ways,  by  encour- 
aging private  enterprise,  through  retisonabU 
Incentives,  to  provide  decent  housing  for  out 
citizens  and.  If  necessary,  by  actually  subsi- 
dizing the  building  of  dwellings  lor  those 
poor  unfortunates  for  whom  private  enter 
prise  is  either  unable  or  unwilling  to  provide 
accommodations. 

If  this  Is  socialism,  then  the  Popes  ano 
the  blahops  of  the  United  States  are  Social- 
ists— and  so  are  Senators  Ellxnokr.  Waokz* 
and  Tatt. 

Ridiculous?  Of  course  It's  ridiculous 
But  If  the  Taft-Ellender-Wagner  bill  U  de 
feated.  it  wUl  be  defeated  largely  becau^» 
of  such  ridiculous  name  calling. 

Some  ridiculous  things  can  be  taken  calm 
ly  and  with  an  easy-going  snille.  But  thoee 
of  us  who  really  mean  It  when  we  aay  that 
the  family  Is  the  basic  unit  ol  society,  ano 
that  marriage  Is  a  sacrenaent  Instituted  b) 
Christ  Himrelf.  haven't  any  right  to  smlk 
Indulgently  at  the  antics  ol  vested  IntareaU 
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II  1.500  wb«u  lot  and  Incldantaia  ara  Includad. 

Banklnc  and  loan  *"— inn'-rr  vUl  not  ad- 
rauca  munay  for  nav  homa  conatnaction 
altbout  Bubatantlal  down  paymanta,  and 
hey  will  riak  only  about  SO-pcrcant  value  on 
31  ftiarantccd  bona  loana. 

Conclualon:     lOMMdWto  aCtlOD    Is    ne«t«. 

ary.     C  mKreaa  miHi  piaiiila  taftalatlve  aup- 

wrt  for  the  building  of  rantal  Itovainf .  both 

vivate  and  public.    Tbia  ta  tba  only  way  to 

I  lv«    vatarana    adequate    bouatng.    qtilekly. 


.--dL 


Mpplementlng   tbla   rental   houalng   pro- 

I  run  should  be  a  provlalon  booatlng  the  OI 

oan  guaranty  to  $7,500  ao  that  thoae  who 

to  btilld  or  buy  a  borne  oan  do  eo. 

•k  every  Member  of  Ooograaa  to  atip- 

I  art  the  Taft-«»endaf  Wngnar  bUl  and  M^m. 

«f  the  Houaa  i^MlSsBlly  to  elgn  tr.a. 


Attest: 


CaaL  S. 

niinota  Dtfmrtmrmt  Commmnder. 
Vetermu  of  Forrtfn  Wars. 

B  RKLvaicn. 
Z>rparrM««t  HO'U*in§  Chmtrmmm. 

From  Um  Amerlcmn  Legion  puiblicaUoii, 
t  ic  Nattkmal  Leglonnnire.  dated  May 
94S,  I  teaiada  an  article  on  housing 
^  rhich  contains  the  remarks  of  NaUonal 
(  ommander  OTieli  who  yHorooriy  aap> 
I  ort««  Um  etaaata  to  poaltion  made  by 
tia 


Bouaota 
iMDUNAroua.  Iks. — Raving  agrMd  to  aap- 

pjort  th«  amended  Tart-Bl«Mtar>WagiM*  bUl. 
r  that  It  providea  definite  prlorlUea  for 
^^  Wina.  the  American  Legion  was  movlxag 
1 1  Ma  tta  own  amendmanU  to  the  legUlatloo 
I »  make  it  a  real  vetarana'  bousing  meaaure. 
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LtrrwN  aaorrto 

Tha  IWO  k^nptod  Iha  following  reaoluUoa 
on  the  TSW  bUl  aa  submitted  by  Chairman 
Alesaandronl : 

Whetrae  for  2  years  veterans  have  des- 
perately naadad  adeqtiau.  raaaonably  priced 
bousing;    and 

"Wbcraae  the  CongraM.  pubUe 
and  prlvau  entarprtM  ha**  baan 
ful  In  provldlnR  sufllcient  quantltlee  of  such 
houalng  for  vetersna.  and 

"Wbareas  the  Amarlaan  Lagtons  Veterans' 
Act  of  l»4a  (R.  R.  4488)  provides 
th*  beat  waans  of  providing  such  bousing  tor 
?at*rana:  and 

"Whereas  the  TSW  bill,  as  amended  by 
Senator  PLANoaaa  in  conformance  with  the 
report  of  the  Joint  Congreeslonal  Investiga- 
tion Committee  on  Housing,  has  cured  many 
at  the  objectionable  defects  of  the  previous 
TEW  bill:   and 

"Whereas  the  Flanders  amendments  do  not 
piovMa  the  aid  for  veterans'  botwlng  aa  eon- 
tamplatad  by  the  Veterans'  HooMataad  Act  of 
liMS.  and.  therefore,  the  measure  la  deficient 
as  an  omnibus  housing  bill  by  falling  to  pro- 
vide sufficiently  for  the  veterans:  Now.  there- 
fore, be  It 

"Reaolvtd.  That  the  director  of  the  Na- 
tional Legislative  Commission  be  directed  to 
praaent  to  the  Congress  further  smendments 
to  Senator  Ptjufoca'a  amendments  to  the 
T«W  bill  to  Incorporate  therein  the.  provi- 
sions of  the  Veterans'  Homestead  Act.  as 
modified  by  the  Bouaa  Veterans'  Affairs  Com- 
mittee print,  dsted  March  88.  1B48:  and  be 
it  finally 

"Reaolvfd.  That  the  national  executive 
committee  of  the  American  Legion  In  meet- 
ing duly  assembled  •  •  •  bereby  goes 
on  record  In  support  of  the  action  conuined 
In  the  first  resolving  clause  above  set  forth 
and  orders  specific  rrrpllinfa  " 
omn.  GSSSBMBH* 

National  Commander  O'Nell  vlparouily 
supported  Chairman  Aleaaandfonl.  He  said. 
In  part: 

"I  have  travalad  aoma  WUHOO  mllea  since 
September  1  I  bava  bad  an  opporttulty  to 
Ulk  with  thotiaands  of  taterana.  Legion- 
naires and  non-Leglonnalr«a.  about  this  sub- 
ject of  botjalng.  I  have  made  It  a  point  t<^  do 
SO-  This  la  the  moat  urgent  issue  before  the 
cotmtry  today,  aa  it  affecu  veterans. 

*1  dont  think  we  can  ever  stand  In  verv 
food  grace  before  anytxxly  If  wa  are  willing 
to  accept  Federal  aabatdlaa  for  ouraalTca  and 
indicate  we  want  tteak  dknlad  to  anybody 
elae.  I  dont  think  wa  want  to  stand  In  that 
poaltion. 

-I  find  myaelf  In  aaecfd  with  the  report  of 
yotir  boualng  eommtttee  as  submitted 
throtigb  your  Natlooal  Boononlc  Commlasion 
In  tbia  raaoiutlon.  I  say  to  you  this  la  a 
critical  period  and  It  you  delay  It.  and  con- 
tinue tu  delay  It.  In  the  bopaa  you  are  fol^ 
to  poatpona  the  day.  you  ara  only  klddkif 
youcMtf.    Very  frankly,  you  ara  fct/wnwj  |oiir. 


s«lf  lad  tlM  Lagton  if  yov  aMtHiie  iha«  Mat* 
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factual  data  for  tltlus  V  ana  \1  of  iba 
Taft-Ulander-Wainer  bill.  In  my  Judi< 
ment  It  cootalna  a  eonvtnctng  argument 
(or  tha  aaad  for  both  public  houMng  and 
urban  radofilMnMot. 


Saji  FiANCiaco  Flannin8 
Ana  HotMtMs  AaaocuTMW . 

Maif  20,  l$4t. 
Hon.  Hauw  OaMaaAM  OotMLaa. 
MouM  of  M*prt»tntutivu. 

WtMhingtOn.  D    C. 

DBA*  CoNoasaawoMAN  DotrauAs:  Now  that 
tba  aaiuu  has  passed  tha  Tsft-Kllandar- 
Wagner  housing  bUl.  the  Nttiuu  looks  again 
to  the  House  of  Representatives  to  carry  for- 
ward thu  good  work  by  the  quick  passage  of 
the  bill  In  the  same  form  as  approved  by 
the  Senate.  This  means  leaving  In  title  VI— 
the  public  bousing  provisions — around  which 
there  has  been  considerable  controversy,  but 
without  which  too  large  a  part  of  our  popu* 
latlon  contlnuea  to  face  a  depressed  housing 
situation. 

ten  Franelaco  alone  has  deferred  public 
hotuUng  projects  comprising  about  1.300 
unlU.  Surveys  as  far  back  as  1940  showed 
that  San  Francisco  needed  to  replace  mora 
than  30.000  substandard  housing  units.  The 
l.aOO  units  are  only  the  well-known  drop  In 
the  bucket  but  their  achievement  should 
prove  heartening. 

The  San  Frandaco  Chamber  of  Commerce 
and  the  United  States  Bureau  of  the  Census 
studies  last  fall  showed  that  population  t(i- 
creasas.  returning  veterans,  and  new  families 
gave  San  Francisco  34.000  doubicd-up 
families.  We  have  12  000  temporary  war 
emergency  and  veterans  boiislng  units  which 
must  ba  replaced  within  the  next  few  years. 

Real-eatate  ads  In  our  papers  Indicate  vir- 
tually no  listing  of  homes  for  sale  under 
•16.000.  This  Is  confirmed  by  Inquiry  of 
realtors  who  say  that  they  rarely  have  unlu 
placed  with  them  below  that  figure  and  who 
5ay  that  the  gl 5.000  la  ttaually  for  a  5-room 
bungalow.  These  bungalows  before  the  war 
would  have  sold  for  86  000  or  86.000.  You  are 
familiar  with  the  story  of  veterana'  botialng 
loams  which  m^kes  the  secondary  mortgage 
market  for  stKh  financing  an  aaaential  part 
of  the  TEW  bUl. 

Of  the  few  renUI  unlu  advertlacd.  812^ 
now  appears  to  be  the  bottom  monthly 
rental  With  negligible  exceptions,  veterans 
in  thla  area  reported  that  they  could  pay  rent 
or  make  monthly  purchase  paymenu  of  no 
mora  than  840  to  848.  Only  about  15  per- 
cent of  our  residents  can  pay  as  much  as  885 
par  month.  You  ara  aware,  too.  of  the  need 
to  provide  rental  boualng.  both  public  and 
prtvaU.  at  ranu  which  the  bulk  of  our  people 
can  afford.  Theae  few  facu  sute  the  case 
for  tha  Taft-IUender-Wagner  bill. 

■ach  year  civlc-mlnded  dtlaana  In  thla 
community  have  looked  to  the  fiia^nt  for 
aOrmatlve  action  on  a  national  housing  pol- 
icy and  for  a  program  of  sufflcieut  substance 
to  balp  relieve  the  drastic  shortage.  Wa  fael 
that  the  hoiuing  market  wUl  ba  Jaopardiaad 
If  through  no  altamaUve,  famlllaM  continue 
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^rt  of  tha  wruian  »Utam«nl  of  K4- 
ward  W8in(»ld,  praiWam  0f  Um  ^•^ff^i 
Pubito  HouMnf  eonfaranoa,  to  tneHidad 
here  becauie.  at  he  tay*.  "we  who  believe 
la  dteant  homri  for  all  Amerlcant  will 
not  ba  a  party  to  »uch  delaying  tacilcs." 
The  point  of  view  of  the  National  Public 
Houtlng  Conference  U  well  known.  Ex- 
earpu  from  Mr.  Welnfeld'a  ttatement  to 
the  House  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency  follow: 

"Chairman  Jsaat  Wolcott,  of  the  Hotiaa 
Commutes  on  Banking  and  Currency,  ax- 
praatad  tha  desire  of  holding  full,  but  com- 
paratively brief  hearings  when  B.  868  pasaad 
the  Senate  some  weeks  ago,"  Welnfeld  sUtad. 
It  U  aastunad  that  the  time  uken  by  Oov- 
ammant  wltnaasea  who  have  explained  the 
measure  wUl  be  assigned  to  proponenU.  al- 
though lu  some  instancaa  they  expreasad 
opinions  neither  pro  nor  con. 

"It  U  Important."  said  Welnfeld,  "to  have 
thoaa  who  oppoae  the  measure  express  their 
point  of  view  in  full.  In  the  hope,  there- 
fore, of  expediting  a  final  decision,  the  Na- 
tional Public  Housing  Conference  yields  lU 
lime  to  the  opposition,  believing,  of  course, 
that  the  committee  In  executive  session  will 
give  full  consideration  to  the  statement  that 
the  conference  presented. 

"The  housing  bill  was  talked  to  death  In 
the  Seventy-ninth  Congress."  Welnfeld 
stated.     "It  cannot  be  permitted  to  happen 
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Admiral  Looit  E.  Dcnfeld  Speaks  Concern- 
ing Our  Merchaat  Marine  and  National 
Defense 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HENRY  J.  UTHAM 

or   Nrw   TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'nVES 

Tuesday.  May  25.  1948 

Mr.  LATHAM.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish 
to  extend  herewith  in  the  Record  a 
splendid  and  timely  address  by  Admiral 
Louis  E.  Etenfeld.  United  SUtes  Navy, 
Chief  of  Naval  Operation.s.  before  the 
Propeller  Club  of  the  United  Slates,  port 
of  New  York,  on  the  occasion  of  its 
twenty-sixth  annual  banquet  in  observ- 
ance of  National  Maritime  Day,  Satur- 
day. May  22.  1948.  This  address  points 
up  in  an  excellent  manner  how  essential 
our  merchant  marine  is  to  our  entire  na- 
tional defense  picture. 

My  pleasure  in  Joining  you  tonight  In  the 
observation  of  Nstlonal  Maritime  Day  Is 
deeply  personal,  because  I  can  greet  you  as 
"fellow  members  of  the  Propeller  Club."  I 
was  elected  to  honorary  membership  In  the 
Propallei  CTub  in  Honolulu  last  year,  end  1 
the   honor.     Honorary   memberships 
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Uttllad  iiMies  Navy  Miiirelvable  would  be 
crippled  without  an  adequats  merchsnt  ma- 
rine. By  the  same  token,  a  menhsni  marine 
such  as  we  sll  dream  of  would  be  impotent 
without  a  powerful  Navy  to  Insurs  it  the 
freedom  of  the  seas. 

It  may  be  dlAcult  for  Americans  living  rs- 
mole  from  tha  sea  to  appraciau  thalr  own 
and  the  Nation's  dependence  on  ooaangolnx 
ships.  There  must  be  some  reaaon  why  the 
history  of  our  merchant  marine  Is  a  graph  of 
itaap  ups  and  downs.  This  Is  one  at  tbe  down 
times.    It  happens  after  every  war. 

In  the  past  two  wars  thU  country  has  had 
to  salvage  lu  maritime  strength  frora  the 
depths  by  a  combination  of  eleventh-hour 
fast  thinking,  gigantic  labor,  and  a  lot  of 
good  luck.  Ws  have  squeezed  by  euch  time. 
And  afterward,  with  utter  complacency,  we 
have  repeated  our  historic  error  and  per- 
mitted tbe  American  flag  to  fade  from  the 
seas. 

8o  long  as  our  surpluses  were  exported 
and  our  deficiencies  supplied  from  abroad. 
It  has  not  seemed  to  matter  to  America  what 
nation's  ships  carried  the  commerce  Thai 
we  were  subsidising  foreign  tleeU  with  Amer- 
ican dollars  by  that  process  didn't  matter. 
That  we  were  depriving  ourselves  of  the  ships 
and  the  trained  men  to  form  our  national 
lifeline  In  time  of  war— that  didn't  matter. 
We  only  think  about  such  things  when  war 
Is  upon  us,  when  the  foreign  merchantmen 
enter  their  own  country's  military  service, 
and  America  finds  herself  blockaded  by  her 
own  maritime  Insufficiency. 

Uncle  Sam  has  always  played  his  lucky 
number  In  the  past  and  It  has  always  come 
up — so  far.  Perhaps  there  are  nothing  but 
lucky  numbers  In  his  pocket.  But  to  my 
way  of  thinking,  and  I  know  It  Is  yours,  a 
ship  In  the  hand  la  worth  two  on  the  ways 
when  a  crisis  meets  us  as  In  1917  and  1941. 

The  President,  In  his  recent  message,  pic- 
tured the  world  situation  very  clearly.  Thai 
picture  was  no  ham-and-eggs  art.  The  fact 
U  that  the  United  States  Is  leading  the  fight 
for  an  orderly,  stable  world  for  a  very  practi- 
cal reason.  If  that  fight  Is  lost,  so  are  we. 
There  are  thoae  who  don't  want  any  kind 
of  a  vwjrid  unless  they  are  In  charge  of  it. 
They  would  rather  be  boss  of  a  whole  world 
of  hungry  peasants,  denied  every  human 
Ideal  and  dignity,  than  to  risk  being  shown 
up  by  free  men. 

We  are  trying  to  circumvent  such  disaster 
by  putting  our  resources  on  the  side  of  Inter- 
national peace  and  order  as  It  Is  established 
and  maintained  by  Justice  and  decency.  Bui 
we  cannot  afford  to  ganr.ble  our  national 
existence  wholly  on  the  ability  of  our  friends 
abroad  to  recover  health  and  strength  with 
our  help.  We  must  also  look  to  our  own 
security,  and  this  means  equipment,  know- 
how,  and  manpower.  It  does  not  mean  hav- 
ing these  essentials  in  military  sufficiency 
alone.  The  whole  country  must  be  Indus- 
trially In  gear. 

And  In  that  system  of  gears,  the  pivot 
wheel  is  the  merchant  marine.  I  am  paying 
this  aud  ence  no  fiattery  in   that  assertion. 
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goat  Oil  and  on.  The  p<Mlllvs  necessity  of 
not  only  malnulnliig,  tout  uicrsaslng  tha 
Import  oC  thoaa  vital  maurisls  in  time  at 
war,  makss  crystsi  clear  tha  need  tor  a  strotm 
merchant  marine.  You  will  not  call  bm 
prejudiced  If  I  say  that.  In  time  of  war,  tha 
merchant  marine  Is  only  as  strong  as  tha 
Navy  that  keeps  the  sea  laneii  open.  Wa 
must  have  the  combat  vessels  to  hunt  down 
any  enemy  on  the  sea,  tad  wnder  It,  and  ovar 
It.  as  well  as  to  protect  tht  eompoys 

During  the  last  war  a  handful  of  German 
submarines  was  slowly— but  with  ever-rising 
tempo — blaadlng  industrial  America  to  death. 
Not  until  the  Navy  devised  lU  killer  groups 
of  light  aircraft  carriers,  deairoyere.  and 
destroyer  escorts,  was  that  menace  abated, 
the  wolf  parks  scattered,  and  our  convoys 
given  ao  even  chance.  Sinkings  dropped 
from  a  peak  or  nearly  three  a  day  to  leas  than 
two  a  month. 

Antisubmarine  warfare  Is  one  of  tha 
Navy's  busiest  activities  in  war  and  one  of 
lU  most  active  studies  In  peacetimes  The 
major  purpose  of  antisubmarine  warfare  Is 
to  protect  the  merchant  marine,  the  cargo 
carriers,  and  the  troop  carriers. 

But  the  Navy  gets  as  mtich  as  It  gives. 
The  war  In  the  Pacific  demonstrates  that 
reciprocity  of  service  between  men  who  live 
on  the  sea.  Japan  was  hemmed  in.  block- 
aded, her  armies  Isolated,  by  the  unbreak- 
able noose  the  United  SUtes  Fleet  drew 
around  the  Island  Empire.  The  factor  that 
enabled  the  fleet  to  fight  lOOOO  miles  from 
base  was  tbe  contlnuotis  line  of  supply  fur- 
nished by  the  cargo  ships  and  tankers. 
Prom  f .  ery  pierhead  on  the  west  coast  the 
burden  bearers  set  out  to  the  farthest  Pa- 
cific with  everything  from  ammunition  and 
aspirin  to  rlnc.  It  was  like  a  bucket  brigade 
of  ships.  It  was  front-door  delivery  of 
America's  Industrial  output  to  the  ships  on 
the  Okinawa  picket  line. 

It  is  that  combination  of  flghtlnn  ships 
and  cargo  ships  that  kept  the  continental 
United  States  unscarred  in  the  last  threa 
wars. 

Unless  we  choose  to  fight  the  next  war  on 
our  own  soU  for  a  change,  we  can  assume 
we  will  have  to  transport  at  least  the  7.000.- 
000  men  carried  overseas  In  the  last  war.  It 
seems  to  me  that  war  Is  one  contest  where 
the  advantage  la  with  the  visiting  team  For 
that  we  need  ships.  As  of  today,  however, 
we  poaaeaa  only  92  passenger  and  passenger- 
cargo  ships  convertible  to  transports.  Plus 
the  70  transporU  of  the  armed  services,  our 
troop-llftlng  capacity  would  meet  less  than 
one-half  of  the  need.  If  the  need  were  no 
greater  than  last  time. 

But  tranfsportlng  men  scroes  the  sess  also 
requires  that  they  be  supplied  with  all  the 
food,  munitions,  fuel,  snd  e'-julpment  a 
modern  army  needs,  plus  a  generous  margin 
lor  emergency.  On  top  Oi  that,  our  alllea 
would  have  to  be  supplied.  Ee.ng  the  arsenal 
of  democracy  also  demands  thil  we  l)e  de- 
mocracy's delivery  boys.  In  the  last  war. 
American  shipping  of  all  categories  himg  up 
a   record   of   nearly   70O.OCO.OO0X>00   long-ton 
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of  cargo.  Tbc  total  paaaenger  miles  for 
transported  overseas  was  In  ei« 
ot  thirty-three  bUUon  There  Is  no 
to  douM  tbat  tbst  eflort  would  doc 
have  to  ba  a^ualed  m  another  war.  It 
■are  likely  haTe  to  be  daubiad.  Tet  we 
■day  (ouiid  wubout  a  raaatM  of  tanker 


somewbal  laaa  Ikao  SiMO  are 
today     fourtaaa  hOMlrad  are  In  re- 
Tha  raat  bave  beaa  dlipoaed  of  In  €am 
or  anoibar,  witb  1,100  sold  to  fririHn 
.    U  Mif  laMftwl  la  to  be  derived  (1MB 
unmaptrlfkc  pletara  it  la  tbat  tbe  slMfB. 
lama  of  tba  neat  eaMrgaacy.  are  alraady 
My  protest  Is  not  at  tbe 
tbe  Bsaa  but  tbat  It  U  no! 
9  «•  bava  anothar  war.  ta  tba  Ba«t 

M,  iM  ava  •••  lolat  to  ba  givaB 

IfMra  notice,  aa  we  were  In  the  iMrt  two 

I  believe  that  1  minute  wa  wui  ba  aa 

as  we  arc 
fad  aa  we  are  tc 

wall  ba  ta  war  up  to  uur  kna 
ba  ovr  naeka.  Byt  any  forsMeable  war. 
naatter  bow  suddaBly  It  conies,  win  be 
Tou  cdB  wail  dlanlaa  anytbiuc 
bav*  beard  about  a  a4-bour  war.  And 
thing  that  can  maXs  a  long  war  loBgsr 
be  lack  uf  an  adequate  Amarleaa  IMr- 
t  marine, 
t  la  an  adequate  merchant  marine? 
la  mcaaurad  In  tcma  of  delivery,  of 
wbat  wc  want  where  wc  want  It  wbcn 
want  It  And  the  next  war  woBt  be 
to  10- knot  cargo  ships.  Sctantlats  are 
ent  tbat  submarines  can  be  made  to 
35  knuta  or  better  submertted — and  I 
not  Just  talking  about  American  lub- 
tnes.  They  already  can  dive  twice  as 
and  atay  submerged  ten  times  as  long 
oM  U-boat 

in  tbc  last  war.  when  submarines  were 

than  most  ships,  the  Oerman  U-boata 

ua  one-tenth  of  all  tbe  money  Congress 

for  tbe  whole  war.     The  new 

ea  will  be  able  to  overhaul  any  mcr- 

t  ship  now  afloat  not  ezprcsaly  dealgned 

ipeed     That  one  sentence  alone  Is  an  un- 

argument   by   itself   against   re- 

upon    a    merchant    fleet    built    for    a 

emergency. 

we  haven't  even  Rot  that. 

course.  In  peace  time  we  have  to  Aght 

public  inertia.    We  arc  constaatly  vp 

the  point  uf  view  lUuatratcd  by  a  lab 

I    know.      Be    was    asked    If    be 

tdcvtalon  wotild  ever  put  newspapers 

D(  bmlaaaa  and  be  said  no.  emphatically 

bacauaa  you  can't  wrap  up  herring   in 
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recent  action  of  tbe  Maritime  Com- 
asfclng  bteta  on  seven  combination 
n^r -cargo  shipa  represents  the  first  step 
building  the  kind  of  merchsnt  ma- 
needs — and   needs  right  now 
of  the  United  SUtes  Lines  to  build 
I  rge.  fast  paisangcf  liner  for  use  In  tbe 
-Atlantic  service  adds  another  encour- 
note      It  Is  only  one  note  where  ther* 
to  be  a  full  symphony,  but  It  Is  an  In- 
Ive  for  other  shipping  operators. 

teatimony  glvra  laat  month  before  the 
Merchant  Marine  and  Ptsbertes  Cooa- 
oy  Secretar?  of  the  Navy  Sullivan  gives 
nee    that    the    highest    Oovemment 
are  sazxestly   concerned   with   cur 
.  needs.     Mr.  Sullivan  spoke  tvr  the 
■b  lOBal  MUlury  btabUibment.  with  prcat- 


d<nt  lYumana  approval,  and  the  concrete 
proposals  he  presented  were  shortly  afterward 
recommended  by  the  President  himself  to 
the  «hole  Congress  These  Include  a  request 
for  liWOOO.OOO  tor  new  merchant-«hlp  con- 
struction In  tba  T'T'^-g  fiscal  year  as  a  be- 
ginning to  owat  Cba  aatloaal  security  re- 
quirements. 

In  terms  of  ships,  this  pwgyMB  bopafully 
envtsagsa  tbe  eventual  coaaOTMllMi  of  M 
paassngar  types  suitable  (or  aoBvardon  to 
troop  tranaporta.  with  capaclUca  ranging 
from  iSno  to  lOjatO  bmh  each  !n  net  ef- 
fee*,  tt  is  the  mlBlaMHB  needed  over  and 
above  the  total  ships  now  avaiteblc  for  trans- 
port use.  In  addition  It  la  propoas<l  to  build 
natiocuU  dcfaaaa  feature  ol 
spaed  Into  a  awMlB  numt>er  of 
i  (or  cMMBCOilal  uae  where 
tba  ownawa  ara  winiaf  to  aaaapt  that  form 
of  aubaldy. 

It  is  hoped  that  thia  prognuB  will  receive 
the  approval  It  so  obvloualy  dcacrvca.  Aa  a 
p..i  .1  rr.An.  ray  siphaata  baa  been  the  con- 
'  I  of  tbe  merchant  marine  to  victory 

III  iiir  iitct  war  and.  If  nieh  be  our  lot.  the 
nest  war.  I  wotUd  far  rather  sec  a  great 
ABMrtcan  merchant  fleet  pnwdly  fulAll  lu 
■^ually  vital  function  In  paaco.  But  I  will 
loava  tbia  tboinftt  wttb  yoa.  tlMt  tbolaiai  ot 

brings  ua  more  awflbly  Md  tiM  ««Mt  of 

war  A  wouid'bc  aoB^iwrBi  wMi  ao  poatar 
sea-power  tboa  a  navy  nf  sttbaMWIaai  Brigbt 
well  be  tamptod  to  gamble  on  MMb  a  pvtaM 
weaknsaa  In  ottr  defenses. 

I  give  you  the  Navy's  heartfelt  wish  tbat 
for  our  country's  sake,  not  only  today  biit 
every  day  shall  soon  be  nstlonal  maritime 
day 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANK  M.  KARSTEN 

or  MTSiOtnU 
IN  THE  HOUSK  OF  RIFIIMCNTATIVZS 

Tuesdan.  May  25.  1948 

Mr.  KARSTEN  of  Missouri.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks. I  include  the  followlni?  excerpts 
from  recent  newspaper  articles  on  the 
Kxten.sion  of  the  Reciprocal  Trade 
Agreements  Act: 

Neal  Stanford  (Christian  Science  Monitor). 
April  aa.  1»48: 

"Should  Ccngrses  faU  to  renew  the  Trade 
Agreements  Act.  it  would  put  Itself  In  the 
anomalous  position  of  pressing  on  others 
wbat  It  Is  unprepared  to  do  Itself  For  In 
the  KRP  legislation  •  •  •  there  te  a 
clause  requiring  the  19  partietpatinc  oo«B- 
tries  to  'cooperate  to  reduce  barrlws  to  trade 
among  themselves  and  with  other  countries  ' 
As  one  administration  oAclal  put  It.  does 
Congress  intend  to  practice  what  It 
preaches?" 

Arthtir  Krock  (New  York  Times  I,  April  27. 
1»48: 

"If  Congreea  should  fall  to  renew  or  should 
emasculate  the  RTA.  It  would  be  forbidding 
the  United  States  to  do  the  very  things  it 
requires  of  the  nations  under  the  Marshall 
plan  " 

Frank  Klngdoo  (New  York  Post).  May  7. 
1»4«: 

"Antediluvian  Congressmen  are  trying  to 
set  back  the  clock  by  defeating  renewal  of 
the  reciprocal  trade  agreementa  by  re- 
esubltshing  a  bankrupting  policy  of  high 
tariffs.  If  they  soooccd.  every  luropean  re- 
covery dollar  will  be  worth  10  cenu  and  we 
shall  plxinge  with  Europe  into  an  even  big- 
ger deprecalon  than  in  1929. ' 


Chicago  (111.)  8un-Tlmea  of  April  8.  1048: 
"Congreea  last  week,  by  approving  tbc  Mar- 
aball  plan,  aet  out  to  rebuild  the  worfeabop 
of  Kurope. 

"Little  has  been  heard,  however,  ol  tbe 
necessity  for  a  companion  piece  of  legls'.a- 
tlon  which  will  ensbis  the  Btiropcan  work- 
ahop.  when  It  la  rebuilt,  to  find  cxpoadlaf 
markeu  for  Itc  goods. 

The  ncaipwaal  Trade  Agrcsmsnto  J^t  es- 
pires  June  13.  Unless  tt  la  fcncwad^a  cor- 
nerstone of  o«ir  fcraign  leoBotla  paMcy  will 
have  dlaappcared 

"The  Marshall  plan  provldea  dollars  with 
wblob  a  Europe  brobco  by  war  can  recover 
lu  capacity  to  produce.  Sut  pump  priming 
caBBol  po  on  (oravar.  As  rcon  as  tbe  16 
■BNpaan  nattoaa  we  able,  tbty  will  want 
to  cam  the  dollars  they  reqittna.  and  to  re- 
pay the  dollars  they  get  In  the  form  of  loans 
Tbay  can  do  so  only  by  stllUig  goods  to 
sotaabody  who  can  pay  for  them  In  dollars. 
"The  number  of  do'lam  available  will  de- 
pend, in  the  end.  upon  the  amount  of  tniy- 
ing  ABMrtcaaa  do  abroad.  And  the  amount 
at  fordgn  buyic«  wUl  depend  to  a  great  ex- 
tent upon  the  level  ot  our  tariffs. 

"Under  tba  beclproeal  Trade  Agreemenu 
Act.  OoBgnaa  grants  llmiud  authority  for 
tba  gjEiliHiiyatloB  to  raduea  tariff  barilars 
la  aaolMHi^  fat  oodnparaMa  eoneaailoni  by 
ocbar  oouatrtaa.  Bipantnre  has  shown  that 
tbla  to  tba  baal  eractleable  way  of  rrducing 
t^ade  barriers.  If  It  lan't  done  by  negotla* 
tlon.  tt  uaually  isn't  done. 

"Tha  act  baa  been  renewsd  niceeaslvtly  In 
1997.  1040,  1043  snd  1946      ThU  yev  above 
all— when  we  are  Investing  billions  in  Euro- 
pean recovery— It  should  be  renewed  again." 
Dallas   (TCI  )    News  of  Mny  0.   1948: 

"Tba  attsbbom  fluh ;.Ade  m 

Ooagraaa    against    r\  sprocal 

trade  agreementa  is  illustrative  or  tne  equal- 
ly stubborn  inclination  of  the  Amerlcsn 
mind  to  think  In  Isolationist  terms.  The 
same  man  who  thinks— or  thinks  he  thinks— 
and  shouts  for  American  acceptance  of  re- 
spotulbUlty  In  world  affairs  will  do  sn  about 
face  without  any  seeming  consciousness  of 
inconsistency  when  the  lick  log  Is  put  down 
before  him.  Some  of  the  leaders  In  the  flght 
sf^lnst  extension  of  the  reciprocal  trade 
program  are  loud«^t  In  their  declamations  on 
behalf  of  the  ERP.  World  Bank  and  other 
vital  parts  of  our  foreign  policy. 

"Under  the  reciprocal  trade  agrcemenls 
act  •  •  •  Congreas  transfers  extensive 
tariff  adjustment  suthorlty  from  Itself  to 
State  and  Commerce  Departments.  The  only 
valid  objection  to  it  should  be  part  of  the 
general  objection  to  »uch  surrender  of  au- 
thority by  the  legislative  branch  of  the 
Oovemment.  Here  again  Is  Inconsistency 
among  congreaaional  leaders  because  some  of 
the  loudest  present  opponenu  of  renewal  of 
the  program  have  also  been  consistent  sd- 
vocates  of  delegating  congressional  powers  to 
the  administrative  agencies.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  intricate  and  detaUed  matter  of 
tariff  writing  and  conUnual  tariff  adjustment 
under  the  stresses  and  strains  of  present 
International  conditions — U  logically  the 
duty  of  an  administrative  agency,  subject 
only  to  the  overall  guidance  of  national 
policy  through  Confess." 

Detroit  (Mich.)  News  of  May  6.  1948: 

"To  scutUe  tariff  trading  would  be  to  scut- 
tle also  not  merely  the  accord  on  reduction 
of  International  trade  barriers  recently  won 
by  thU  country  at  the  Havana  meeting;  It 
would  scuttle  also  tbe  whole  American  for- 
eign policy  aimed  at  restoring  world  eco- 
nonUc  relatlonahlpa  on  a  basis  favoring,  so 
far  as  may  be.  the  survival  of  private  capiui- 
Ism.  Besides  which,  there  Is  to  be  considered 
the  effect  of  such  an  American  retreat  on 
the   European   recovery  program." 

Minneapolis  (Minn.)  Tribune  of  May  13. 
1948: 

"Bcpwbltcans  won  the  gratitude  of  the  Na- 
tion (or  tbelr  enllgbtsncd  contributions  to 
nonpartisan  foreign  policy.     In  ao  election 
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year,  even  the  most  vote-ecnsclous  member* 
of  the  party  otight  to  see  the  sdvantage  of 
including  the  reciprocal-trade  program  In 
that  policy." 

Beaton  (Mass.)  Herald  of  April  37.  1948: 
*T9  oppoac  extension  of  the  Reciprocal 
Trade  AglfaaBunu  Act  at  thU  time  would 
be  partletaarly  stupid.  In  the  flrst  plsce.  It 
to  an  Integral  part  of  the  Nstiun's  foreign 
poUey  which  the  Republicans  have  sup- 
ported in  so  many  other  resi>ecu. 

"Any  high  aitutci  pupU  can  understand 
that  there  eaa  ba  no  affective  poiuical  oo- 
operstion  If.  In  the  economic  field,  we  are 
antagonistic  to  our  would-be  friends.  Whst 
eould  be  more  prcvocstlve  than  lo  scrap  a 
tans  policy  which  the  whole  world  has  hailed 
as  a  manifestation  of  America's  good  inten- 
tions? Whst  could  be  more  objectionable 
than  for  lu  to  tell  our  friends  abroad,  much 
in  need  as  they  are,  tbat  we  won't  buy  their 
exporu?  Whst  cculd  be  mors  contradictory 
than  to  say  in  the  Marshall  plan  that  we  want 
to  help  them  to  the  tune  of  many  bllUoiM 
only  to  turn  around  and  daoy  them  tbe 
markets  here  which  would  cut  down  their 
BOad  Jor  our  aid  and  ultlmsUly  reduce  our 
outlay  under  the  Marshall  plan. 

"Besides,  ever  since  tbe  United  Btstes  took 
tbe  tntilative  In  promoting  world  eootiomic 
Oaoperstlun  at  Bretton  Woods  In  1944.  our 
Oovwmnsnt  has  prutcesslvaly  spooaorad  prn- 
amaM  which  drp«nd  upon  U^warlbg  tariit' 
Our  widely  advertised  objective  has  been  to 
eraata  conditions  of  multUaUral  trade  as 
(raaly  as  possible.  Wa  are  the  abadWlBBl  of 
(reedum  Ui  trade  as  in  other  araai  ofhtwan 
activity.  Nut  free  trade  per  ss,  but  trade  as 
free  as  practical  conslderatluus  make  pos- 
sible. No  program  has  yet  been  devised 
which  assures  a  progrssslvs  lowering  of  tariff 
barriers  by  the  United  BtaUs  ss  fairly  and 
effectively  as  that  which  hss  been  conducted 
fur  14  years  under  the  Reciprocal  Trade 
A(EreemenU  Act,  a  law  originated  by  Deinu- 
erats  which  copies  a  principle  Uisuguiated 
earlier  by  Republicans." 

Los  Augoles   (Calif.)   Times  uf  March  37, 
1948: 

"A  i^ood  moral  case  can  be  made  for  the 
Reciprocal  Trade  Act  and  It  probably  should 
be  extended  even  though  It  will  bnve  little 
Immediate  effect  on  our  foreign  trade.  For 
an  American  sanction  of  freer  trade  Is  a  sort 
of  bolster  or  blessing  to  tbe  Marahall  plan. 
•It  may  be  argued  •  •  •  that  we 
cannot  preach  a  freer  trade  to  the  ERP  coun- 
tries If  we  do  not  continue  to  practice  a 
relatively  free  Uade  ourselves.  The  exten- 
sion of  the  Trade  Agreemenu  Act  would 
fulfill  the  moral  part  of  the  bargain  we  are 
driving— and  ERF  Is  a  bargaining  Instru- 
ment— with  the  countries  of  Europe. " 
Denver  (Colo.)  Post  of  March  10,  1948: 
"The  United  States  Is  the  only  strong 
champion  of  reasonably  unrestricted  trade 
In  the  world.  The  reciprocal  trade  act  Is 
tbe  only  tool  we  have  to  Implement  that 
trade  program.  Failure  to  renew  It  would 
play  directly  Into  the  hands  of  Russia  and 
leave  the  MarKhall  plan  as  a  temporary  ex- 
pedient wttb  no  sustained  policy  to  back  it 
up." 

Raleigh  (N.  C.)  News  and  Observer  of  AprU 
37.  1948: 

"The  reciprocal  tariff  act  is  needed  more 
now  than  ever  before.  In  fact,  if  tlie  United 
States  did  not  have  such  a  law.  the  European 
recovery  program  would  make  It  Imperative 
that  this  country  have  such  a  law.  The  law 
does  precisely  what  we  are  requesting  of  the 
16  European  countries  we  are  assisting.  C«r- 
Ulnly.  the  United  SUtes  cannot  demand,  as 
the  price  of  assistance,  that  other  countries 
lower  trade  barriers  and,  at  the  same  time, 
raise  Its  own  barriers." 
Washington  Post  of  May  14.  1948: 
"If  Congress  refuses  to  extend  the  act  for 
the  requested  3-year  period,  It  will  be  equiv- 
alent to  undermining  the  very  laws  It  has 
recently  approved  to  further  world  trade  re- 
covery," 


Urgent  Case  for  Federal  Aid  to  Education 
Without  Federal  Control 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LAURIE  C.  BAHLE 

l.r    ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  25,  194i 

Mr.  BATTLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  April 
1, 1S48,  the  Senate  passed  S.  472,  the  Fed- 
eral aid  to  education  without  Federal 
control  bin  by  an  overwhelming  blpartl- 
.san  vote  ol  58  to  22. 

I  Introduced  this  same  bill  in  the 
United  States  House  of  ReprewnUtlves 
on  February  12.  1C47.  A  similar  bill 
under  Republican  spon.sorfhlp,  H.  R. 
2953,  was  later  Introduced  In  the  Hou>e 
and  on  June  6. 1C47.  was  reported  favor- 
ably by  the  Houae  Subcommittee  on  Edu- 
cation. It  was  my  privilege  to  testify  be- 
fore thU  committee  for  both  bllU  becauw 
my  main  Interest  Is  In  the  cause  of  edu- 
cation and  the  welfare  of  our  Nation, 
Although  neirly  «  year  hai  elapsed  Alncc 
II.  K.  2103  wu  reported  favorably,  thU 
bin  has  not  yet  been  acted  upon  by  the 
UoUM  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor, 

There  Ik  a  clear  mandate  from  the 
American  people  to  complKe  the  enact- 
ment of  Federal  aid  to  education  with- 
out Federal  control  In  thl,s  .•■  ;.s«lon  of 
Congrefih,  It  boch  beyond  p:  rty  lines. 
It  iB  txpre&sed  In  pollfc  of  public  opinion, 
Ir.  the  editorial  comment.s  of  the  Nation's 
press.  In  the  testimony  before  the  com- 
mittee. In  the  messages  which  all  of  us 
are  recelvlnR  from  the  people  of  all  the 
States.  And  above  all.  there  Is  the  re- 
spon-sibillty  for  the  future  educational 
opportunities  of  the  Nation's  children. 
The  way  this  responsibility  Is  met  will 
largely  determine  the  future  of  America. 
The  debate  and  vote  In  the  Senate 
.show  conclu-sively  the  immediate  need 
of  this  program.  The  public  reception 
of  the  Senate's  action  has  shown  beyond 
denial  also  that  popular  sentiment  In 
the  Nation  recognizes  education  as  a 
national  responsibility  and  favors  Fed- 
eral assistance  In  the  present  educational 
crisis. 

Nearly  every  day  additional  Members 
of  the  House  in  respon?^e  to  the  wishes  of 
their  constltutents  are  expressing  their 
support  of  H.  R.  2953.  The  delay  for 
enactment  of  this  legislation  falls 
squarely  upon  our  .shoulders  as  thou- 
sands of  American  children  are  denied 
the  educational  opportunities  demanded 
by  this  age — opportunities  which  are 
easily  within  the  economic  capacity  of 
the  worlds  wealthiest  nation.  The  an- 
nual cost  of  Federal  aid  to  education 
would  be  less  than  one-twentieth  of  the 
1-year  appropriation  for  European  re- 
covery. The  expense  of  Federal  aid  to 
education  would  be  less  than  1  percent  of 
the  Federal  budget. 

Why  then  is  the  House  waiting  when 
the  opportunities  of  education  will  not 
wait— opportunities  which  once  passed 
up  are  gone  forever?  It  is  our  great 
Nation  that  suffers.  I  fully  believe  that 
this  bill  will  be  passed  by  a  large  bi- 
partisan majority  when  It  does  come  to 
a  vote  in  the  House  of  Representatives. 


Some  opponent"?  of  this  UijWatlon  «tay 
that  Ftderal  a.ssl5tance  Is  not  needed.  I 
would  like  to  point  out  to  these  people 
that  our  low-Income  States,  generally, 
arc  making  by  far  the  greatest  ilT^rt  In 
achool  .support  and  yet  they  cannot  pos- 
sibly bring  the  per  pupil  expenditure  up 
to  the  national  level  because  of  the  very 
limited  source  of  taxation.   Th<  rer 

States  have  the  greatest  numb«  il- 

dren— children  who  later  miRrate  all 
over  the  United  fitatea  ceeklng  better  op- 
portunities. Conikquently,  It  Is  the  Na- 
tion that  loses  berause  of  their  lark  of 
educatlcnal  opportunities  when  they  are 
young.  Other  opponents  say  that  it  will 
kill  Initiative.  Howevf  r.  In  rrallty  this 
bill  Is  d..s;gned  to  .stimulate  lnterel^t,  ac- 
tivity and  *nitlative  of  local  communltlea 
In  educational  affairs. 

It  is  entirely  conslxtent  with  estab- 
ll.ihrd  pr  for  the  Federal  Oovem- 

ment to  ic  various  States  In  sup- 

porting pubiic  education  The  tradition 
for  Federal  aid  to  education  goe^i  bat  k  to 
1785.  Since  then,  numtrous  grants  of 
both  land  and  money  have  been  made  to 
the  Slates  for  school  purposes.  All  of 
these  drew  the  full  cooperation,  and  no 
objection,  from  the  Wlal''»«  f  t    In 

no  case  hns  the  Federal  <-  .  (nt 
dominated  the  educational  tysiema  of 
the  various  States  concerned,  The  Fed- 
eral aid  to  educntlun  program,  as  pro- 
posed In  the  ptnding  legiMlatlon,  will  not 
be  thrust  forcibly  upon  any  State,  On 
the  contrary,  It  gives  specific  end  dtflnlte 
assurance  against  Federal  control.  Each 
State  must  take  formal  action,  accept- 
ing and  setting  up  procrdure  for  opera- 
tion of  the  program.  If  a  State  doei  not 
want  to  do  this,  it  need  not  do  so.  The 
Federal  aid  legislation  is  an  absolute 
States'  rights  home- rule  bill. 

The  Federal  funds  would  be  supple- 
mentary only.  If  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment invests  $300000.000  annually  in 
Federal  aid  for  schools,  this  would  be 
only  about  10  percent  of  the  funds  spent 
by  the  State  and  local  governments  for 
public  elementary  and  secondary  educa- 
tion. It  is  argued  that  control  eventu- 
ally follows  the  .source  of  money.  If  this 
Is  true  then  this  comparatively  small 
ratio  of  investment  will  as.sure  local  con- 
trol. The  States  will  contribute  by  far 
the  greatest  part  of  the  school  funds. 
But  the  10  percent  of  FedcraJ  funds 
would,  in  many  places,  mean  the  differ- 
ence between  desperate  .school  conditions 
and  the  sound  system  which  we  should 
have  throughout  the  country.  It  would 
mean  that  every  child  In  the  United 
States  would  be  assuied  at  least  the 
minimum  of  educational  opportunities. 
Surely,  every  child  has  this  right.  But 
it  is  being  denied  millions  of  children  in 
the  Nation  today. 

Every  day  we  are  coming  to  a  greater 
realization  of  the  close  relatiomhlp  be- 
tween education  and  national  defense. 
Because  of  conditions  beyond  our  con- 
trol, it  Is  necessary  to  spend  great  sums 
of  money  to  strengthen  our  material  se- 
curity. The  soundness  of  such  Invest- 
ments are  accepted  by  our  leaders  and 
the  American  public.  But  we  lose  the 
advantagci.  of  becoming  physically 
secure  if.  in  the  meantime,  we  fail  to 
develop  our  people  In  mind.  l>ody,  and 
character. 


mi 


the 


L  t  the  lasi  World  War.  12.3  percent  of 
the  njurtkmM  for  acnrkt  in  Um 
forces  w«re  ftUrftmabl*  to  edueatloanl 
In  general,  the  States  wtth 
iu«u»t  ntie  of  rejections  were  the 
8Ute»  of  Itmtat  rei:ittve  expenditure  lor 
pub  Ic  education.  In  addition,  ttiere  was 
a  h  «h.  positive  correlation  between  tbe 
too  ir<ls  mode  by  individuals  and  the  edtt- 
cat  Booi  opportiuUUoa  proivldod  for  tt 
hgr  |h«lr  mpecttrt  flUtos.  Also,  m  gea- 
the  States  which  prorlde  the  poorest 
odalratioaaJ  opportualUoa  are  failing  to 
pro  hico  ttaolr  reiativo  alMire  of  ouUUnd- 
ing  sclratlsto.  Tbua.  Um  ncflect  of  our 
huxiaa  roaooreea  affeets  most  directly 
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froi  a  all  other  factors,  we  cannot  escape 
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steps  which  we  might  take  In  milt- 
preparedness.    Therefore,     apart 


realization  that  Federal  aid  to  edu- 
is  a  definite  part  of  our  national 


dtf 

If  we  succeed  In  maintaining  world 
It  win  be  largely  because  we  have 
wisdom  to  educate  our  people  for 
effective  participation  In  oiu  democratic 
prolsesses— democratic  proces— s  which 
hlRh  value  on  the  indhiduaJ  and 
brotherhood  of  man.  If  war  should 
again,  the  future  of  democracy  will 
dedend  once  more  upon  the  courage, 
toy:  Jty.  and  training  of  our  youth — youth 
froj  a  every  State  In  our  great  country. 


Darkaess  in  Poland 


EXTENSION  OP  REM.\RKS 

or 

RON.  HAROLD  D.  DONOHUE 


or 
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Tuesdag.  May  25.  lUt 
»*r.  r    vr— "-     Mr.  Speaker,  under 
lea  e  tc  >  remarks.  I  wish  to 

inc  ude  a  very  timely  article  on  the  un- 
for  unate  plight  of  Poland  today.  This 
art  :le.  which  appeared  in  the  Worcester 
Tel  gram  of  May  17.  1948.  is  written  by 
W.  Elmer  Ektilaw.  professor  at  Clark 
.  y.  Worcester.  Mass..  a  noted  au- 
ircturer.  and  editorialist  on  Inter- 
national aflairs: 

fwiirwsas  im  polamb 
r-   W.  Iliaer  KkbUw.  Clark  tJnlwnltyt 

is  m  time  of  darkn— ■  in  Poland.    The 
■kattow  of  tyranny  beiilnd  the  Iron 
•od    bitur    oppr—lon    and    cniel 
neutatlou.  bave  made  of  a  iiappy.  cul- 
ttirt  1  people  a   nation  of  aerfs  and  alavaa 
wttlfout  bope  of  liberation,  without  oppor- 
for  aplrltiMl  and  intellectual  exprcs- 
lao*|>S  •■  proasts*  for  a  better,  happier 
the  glortoua  history  of  Poland,  tbe 
brxUiant  nwoi^  ef  bar  lUtutricus  man 
la  biutrad  otw  with  tlis  tragedy 
it  subjugation  and  control  by  a 
iMirbaric  ceuttirica  behind  her  in  col- 
and  leOncment. 
long,  prcud  histcry  of  Poland  ai  the 
a   of    dtfeoae   agateas    Moogot    and 
ait>— IM.  eg  4M«aBa  against  bavta- 
and  pagsnl— I.  «g  datanaa  agatnat  sae- 
and  npprsaslcm  bf  sattltant  bordM  out 

Uan«  forgottan  by  tba  waatam  paoplaa. 
frontier*  aba  so  long,  so  faithfuUy.  and 
^^  Uy  guarded.    Tha  debt  of  west- 

MvetaatkiB  to  Polaod'a  patient  and  un- 
raalatanca  to  Oriental  Invasion  and 
Ignty  ta  recorded  In  the  blood  of  her 
bra  •  ctttaana  and  aoldiers  wfto  stood  watch 


futt  re 
ton«  . 


po 
ture 

T 
bttl 


for 


Tlie 
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ttpon  tba  eastern  borlson.  wtu>  fougbt 
couragaooaly  and  triumphantly  again  and 
again  in  tba  aouna  of  poal  rastlSBS  canturtee. 

RuaalaB  parfldy  aarar  attained  auch  depths 
og  tttur  dsirsdBtlosi  as  .wiMn  her  armies 
eattad  i^md  the  Pollah  ttndatirottnd  to 
lauDca  tba  c0»n>a  agalnat  tba  lalght  of 
HItlar.  and  tbao  lagrantly  and  Ignobly  da- 
nlad  tbam  stipport  and  aid  when  It  waa  most 
aoMy  needed.  CosAdant  of  their  ultlmaw 
vletory  over  botb  tba  aadljr  weakenad  Poles 
ssd  the  already  defeated  Germans,  the  Rtia- 
la  aaliow  and  salOab  bauayal  of  the 
oC  tbair  Havle  alllaa,  waltad  to  enter 
until  Oarman  reprisals  bad  wclU 
aigh  annihilatad  the  Polish  patrlou.  No 
crueier  baCraysl.  no  BMira  sordid  selBshasas. 
haa  bean  racordad  tn  the  Mttar  history  of  our 
twentieth  century  atruggies. 

The  heavy  hand  of  totalitartaa  Ruasla  now 
directa  the  ootirae  of  PolUh  life  and  deatlny. 
Theti*  u  no  freedom,  no  pruaparlty.  no  aa- 
curtly,  nn  Individual  paaca  in  Poland.  Tbara 
la  no  happlneaa.  no  content,  almost  no  bope 
The  folkways  of  the  glorloua  Poles  are.  for 
the  time  being.  cosBpleteiy  lliilaiilisil 
There  ssasaa  to  be  no  ebanca  for  PoUBh  ep- 
poaitloa  to  change  the  present  eotirae  of  tub- 
lugatloo  and  tyranny.  There  seema  to  be 
ni'.le  hope  that  the  Pulaa  can  aver  again  raiae 
thi'i.-  bends  high  In  pride  of  Pollah  culture. 
Pullah  hutory.  Polish  blrod  There  aeema  to 
be  no  poaslblUty  of  the  lifting  of  the  Iron 
curtain,  and  no  brake  upon  the  whcela  of 
RusAian  Imperlalletlc  aggraaalon. 

But  right  and  fmMBU  iaavttably  prevail. 
Thf  strength  of  Potiah  character,  the  will  of 
Pullah  pride,  the  purpcxa  of  Pollah  patriotism 
have  not  been  brolsen.  It  la  always  dark- 
est befure  dawu.  The  Iron  curtain  will  be 
drawn  In  due  time  by  the  indomitable  faith 
and  courage  of  the  Poles  thcmaelves.  and  the 
bright  light  of  freedom,  and  jtiatlce.  and 
faith  will  again  shine  upon  a  happy,  prosper- 
ous and  glorious  Poland,  her  bratre  people, 
her  splendid  culture. 


Extension  of  Rfciprocal  Trade  Afrctments 
Act 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ROBERT  F.  RICH 


or    mfNSTlVANI.% 


m  THE  HOUSE  OP  Ri 


ATTVIS 
Tuesday.  May  25.  19v» 

Mr.  RICH.    Mr   Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Rccoao.  I 
Include  the  following  editorial  from  the 
Bristol  <Pa.)  Courier  of  May  20.  1948: 
tacmocTTT 

Old-faabloned.  down-right  Ilea  continue  to 
be  part  of  the  atock  in  trade  of  the  New  I>al 
pollticlaos.  but  the  apeciallsu  h.nve  found 
more  clever  waya  to  deceive.  One  of  theae 
may  be  deecrlbed  as  'calling  em  what  they 
alnt." 

Lies  fool  their  thofusands — redefinltkma 
foot  thair  tens  of  thousands. 

These  thoughts  are  brought  to  mind  by  the 
recent  outbreak  of  edltorUUs.  radio  speeches 
and  other  forms  of  propaganda  endoralng 
President  Truman'a  demand  that  the  Re- 
clprcc&l  Trade  Acreemenu  Act  be  extended 
for  three  more  years. 

Some  of  the  authors  of  these  essays  prob- 
ably imow  enough  about  the  technical  phases 
oC  tariff  Issues  to  realise  that  what  they  are 
aaying  to  praposterous — but  say  It  anyway. 
with  thair  toogiasa  In  their  cheeks. 

Moat  of  them,  however,  probably  know  very 
little  about  the  subject,  and.  possibly  with 
the  best  of  Intentions,  have  let  themselves 
be  deceived:  and  are  happUy  playing  the  game 
of  those  who  fooled  them. 

Nine  out  of  teii  of  the  wrlten  make  a  eery 
simple  Mrsumpttun.  which  has  only  ona 


neas — It  Jtist  la  not  so.  They  assume  that 
bc-causa  the  law  caiia  these  tnnde  agreements 
"radprocal,"  thay  must  have  something  to  do 
with  the  principle  of  "radprodty  ' 

QMhappilf.  as  AbralMBa  Lincoln  pointed 
out.  aeao  if  you  call  a  dog^  tall  a  lag.  It  still 
only  has  (our  Its  baeatsw  calling  a  tall  a 
lag  doas  not  aaaka  it  one. 

Lttswlas.  oalllag  these  sKrsematiU  "re- 
ciprocal" by  statute  dose  not  malM  them  so 
In  fact. 

Tbara  Is  no  reciprocity  m  the  reciprocal 
trade  agreements.  Anyone  who  thinks  there 
la  baa  not  taken  the  trouble  tu  Ond  out. 
And  anyone  who  baa  gone  Into  the  subject, 
and  atill  aaasrts  that  these  agrseroants  are 
reciprocal,  is  simply  guUty  of  plain  and 
fancy  pravarlcatloo. 

Tat  aapsrts  are  appaartaf  ob  a««ry 
dafandtng  the  trade  agrasaiante 
everyone  believes  in  reciprocity,  end  trying 
to  argtia  that,  beoatisc  the  Bepubltcana  en- 
dorsed reciprocity  back  in  the  i8»u'a.  they 
are  raptidlatlng  McKlnley  when  they  chal- 
lenge the  present  program. 

It  Is  true  that  McKmiey  wrote  a  reciprocity 
program  into  the  tariff  law  while  he  was  stUl 
a  Congraaman.  bafora  he  became  Preaident. 
Trade  agffsamsnta  wsre  entersd  into  on  the 
baala  of  thla  UcKlnlry  law;  but  It  waa  vetoed, 
and  the  agreemenu  canceled,  by  a  Democratic 
President.  Cleveland. 

All  thla  Is  stunmarlzed  In  the  Republican 
platform  of  IgM.  on   which   McKlnlry  was 


Soperflcially.  It  must  aeem  to  the  casual 
reader  of  today  that  both  the  Republicans 
and  the  Democrats  have  aomersauited  from 
their  posttkms.  so  that  the  Republican  atti- 
tude now  Is  a  hand-me-down  from  Cleveland, 
and  the  Democrats  are  trying  to  copy  Mc- 
Klnley. 

Rather  lllustrlom  newspapers  and  services 
have  t>een  trapped  Into  this  fallacy.  For  ex- 
ample, the  Gallup  poll  recently  took  a  straw 
vote  on  the  subject,  one  finding  of  which  waa 
that  two-thirds  of  the  American  voters  don't 
know  what  a  "reciprocal  trade  agrsement"  ta. 
That  flgtire  probably  U  low.  Certainly  It 
was  obvious,  both  from  the  wording  of  the 
questions,  and  the  language  of  the  prew 
rsiaast.  that  the  Gallup  staff  didn't  luiow 
either.  They  were  talking  about  reclprocU 
trade  agreementa  and  reciprocity  aa  though 
the  two  were  synonymous.     But  they  aren't. 

The  average  citizen  probably  has  a  prett.y 
fair  idea  of  what  reciprocity  means.  If  its 
doesn't,  the  dictionary  can  help  him  out. 
Reclprocirv.  as  a  tariff  policy,  means  exactly 
what  the  word  implies. 

Natlona  always  have  apeclal  friends  among 
the  other  cnunuies  of  the  world.  It  may  l)a 
a  matter  of  geographic  nearness,  as  Canada 
and  the  United  States.  Or  it  may  be  a  sps- 
clal  political  dependence  of  the  one  on  tlM 
other,  as  Cuba  or  the  Philippines  for  this 
country.  Or  It  may  l)e  a  purely  commercial 
tie.  because  one  of  the  couhtrles  Is  the  major 
buyer  of  the  other's  principal  crop— Just  as 
we  buy  most  of  Cuba's  sugar,  Brazil's  coffie, 
etc. 

Now.  the  theory  of  true  reciprocity  la  far 
two  countries,  having  such  a  special 
ctlon.  to  get  together  and  work  out  a 
special  trade  treaty  for  each  other's  bereft. 

Nation  A  makes  a  pact  with  nation  B.  la 
which  each  cuts  Its  customs  duties  to  Uis 
other.  Nations  C.  D.  K.  etc..  do  not  share  :n 
these  reductions — otherwise,  the  agreements 
would  have  little  value  to  either  of  tlie 
signers. 

That's  real  reciprocity.  How  do  the  re- 
ciprocal agreemenu  work?  Nations  A  and  B 
sign  a  reciprocal  agreement — and  promptly 
nations  C,  D.  E.  etc  ,  get  the  advantage  of  iJl 
the  reductions  In  tariffs.  Nation  A  may  hare 
made  considerable  concessions  In  order  to 
get  the  special  rates  from  naUon  B — but  lOl 
the  other  cotmtrtes.  which  made  no  conces- 
sions whatever,  get  the  same  reductions. 

What's  reciprocal  about  that?  Reciprocity 
means  give  and  Uke.  But  under  the  trede 
agreements,  only  one  foreign  country  gives 
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the  United  Slates  of  America  anything  in 
rettim  for  its  tariff  reduction — and  all  the 
other  countries  take  the  l)eneflU. 

The  law  recognlied  this  defect  and  at- 
tempted to  meet  it  by  limiting  trade  agree- 
menu, on  any  given  article,  to  the  principal 
prcducer  of  that  commodity  But  since  the 
supreme  Court  has  declined  to  accept  Juris- 
diction over  the  trade -agreements  law,  there 
la  no  way  whatsoever  to  make  the  President 
or  State  Department  live  up  to  thla  (or  any 
other)  provision  In  the  act.  Many  trade 
agreementa  have  been  signed  with  minor 
producera  of  the  goods  affectad. 

The  trade  agfaaments  are  nonractproeal  in 
another  aeMW  as  well.  As  stated  above,  reci- 
procity means  give  and  take.  Under  the 
principle  of  reciprocity,  we  would  make  tariff 
alasbss  only  in  return  for  equivalent  conces- 
sions on  the  part  of  the  other  signer.  If  he 
charMted  his  mind,  then  the  deal  would  be  off 
But  under  the  reciprocal  agreements  It 
doaan't  work  that  way  For  example,  recent- 
ly Mai  Iff  I  decided  ahe  didn't  like  the  conces- 
aloQS  she  bsd  agreed  Ui  make  to  the  United 
States  of  America  in  return  fo-  certain  tariff 
cuts  She  withdrew  some,  and  Invalidated 
the  others  with  quotas. 

Did  this  result  in  cancelling  the  reciprocal 
agreement?  Oh,  no!  The  State  Department 
ruled  that  our  concessions  had  to  continue, 
and  the  President  backed  the  Secretary  up. 
Tet  It  would  be  the  height  of  atMUrdlty  to 
call  this  reciprocity. 

The  truth  of  the  matter  Is  that  the  use 
of  the  word  reciprocal  as  descriptive  of  the 
trade  agreements  In  the  statute  was  a  very 
clever  but  completely  dishonest  piece  of 
business  by  the  New  Deal  followers  of  Cor- 
dell  Hull. 

The  whole  scheme  is  a  tricky  way  of  trying 
to  do  under  cover  what  the  Democrats  have 
lacked  the  nerve  to  do  in  the  open — to  smash 
dovm  this  country's  tariff  protection,  and  re- 
place It  with  free  trade 

For  all  the  steady  stream  of  abuse  of  It 
by  persons  who  wouldn't  know  an  ad  valomm 
from  an  import  license,  the  Tariff  Act  of 
1930.  definitely  setting  forth  protection  as 
the  binding  principle  of  our  trade  relations, 
is  atill  on  the  statute  books — and  the  Demo- 
crau  in  16  years  havent  dared  try  to  repeal 
it. 

They  haven't  had  to.  Under  the  trade 
agrecnaenu  act.  tariffs  were  cut  in  half  on 
a  great  many  items  (two-thirds  of  our  Im- 
porta.  Incidentally,  are  on  the  free  list  of 
the  act  of  1980  because  they  are  noncom- 
peOtlve).  Then  Ie.  1945  Congress  allowed  a 
further  cutting  In  half  of  the  rates,  so  that 
at  present  most  of  Uie  key  commodities 
shipped  Into  this  country  are  subject  to  only 
ae  percent  of  the  1930  rates. 

Ttiat  is  true  wherever  these  articles  are 
produced;  true  whether  or  not  the  produc- 
ing nation  has  made  any  coneenlun  to  us  In 
rettun  for  this  reduction;  true  whether  the 
labor  'vhlch  manufactured  the  commodity  U 
slave,  low-paid  or  subsidized:  and  true 
whether  or  not  the  country  In  question  has 
lived  up  to  or  repudiated  the  promises  It 
made  in  connection  with  the  agreement. 

Pretending  this  U  reciprocity  la  either  ex- 
ceeding stupid — or  remarkably 
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Mr.  SADOWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
RicoiD.  I  wish  to  include  the  followtng 
article  try  Drew  Pearson  that  appeared  in 
the  Washington  Post  of  May  22, 1948: 


Dead  Men  Till  No  Talbb  xm  Gsncs 
<By  Drew  Pearson) 
Dead  men  tell  no  tales.  That  was  why 
Oreek  terrorlsU  Ued  the  hands  and  feet  of 
George  Polk.  CBS  corraapoadent.  shot  him  in 
the  back  and  dumped  him  Into  Salonika 
Hart>or.  Polk  cotiidn  t  stniggle  much.  Hta 
back  bad  been  broken  when  be  crash-Unded 
at  Otaadalcanal  and  lUs  spins  was  patched 
with  metal  plataa. 

Oaorge  had  bean  severely  critical  of  the 
Orask  rlgbUst  regime  and  so.  because  dead 
man  tell  no  talss.  he  was  bumped  off. 

However,  from  the  blue  dead  Ups  of  Oaorge 
PoUi  eoosas  a  tale  which  may  shake  the  graft- 
ridden  Orask  Oovamment  to  lu  rotten  oore. 
Certainly  It  wUl  tall  the  American  taxpayers 
what  tiufy  are  entlUed  to  know  about  the  mil- 
lions of  dollars  they  bsvadtimped  Into  Greece. 
For  whHt  the  murdarses  of  Oaorge  Polk  did 
not  know  was  that  lis  bad  written  Isttars  be- 
fore his  death — lettara  which  still  Uve. 

•We  are  fighting  a  tough  battle  over  tiere." 
Polk  wrota  me  before  bU  death.  "My  feeling 
about  Greece  U  tiiat  we  should  get  In  or  get 
out,  all  the  way.  The  situation  is  too  grave 
for  half  measures. 

"Of  course,  the  Stata  Department  hopes  to 
stave  off  drastic  dedslona  untU  aftar  the 
United  States  Presidential  elections;  but  even 
our  poorly  Informed  American  Embassy 
doubU  that  this  can  be  done. 

"Yet.  when  a  reporter  writes  this  kind  of 
report,  he  comes  under  attack  by  the  royalist 
right-wingers  who  are  squeealng  tl»e  country 
for  their  own  beneflt^and  sending  dollars 
out  In  diplomatic  pouches  as  fast  as  possible. 
Specifically,  these  crooks  hope  to  get  a  nvim- 
ber  of  American  reporters  now  working  in 
Greece  dlscredltad  or  moved. 

AMCSICAN  PBOPLX  SHOtTLD  KNOW 

"Nevertheless,"  continued  Polk.  "I  think 
the  American  people  deserve  to  know  the 
kind  of  political  machine  that  is  rolling 
roughshod  over  the  very  nice  Greek  people." 

Polk  then  proceeded  to  tell  how  the  propa- 
ganda line  of  both  the  Communists  and  the 
dominant  right-wing  Populist  Party  has  be- 
come Identically  the  same. 

"Both."  he  said,  "are  charging  the  United 
States  with  Interference  In  internal  Greek 
affairs;  both  are  charging  that  Washington 
desires  to  use  the  Greek  people  for  the  cre- 
ation of  an  American  empire. 

"For  example,  the  secret  radio  station  of 
the  Cotnmunlrt-led  Oreek  guerrillas  has  said: 
"The  United  States  Is  Interfering  in  Greece 
to  suck  Greece's  blood  for  nourishment  of 
American  imperialisms.' 

"Simultaneously  the  Athens  royalist  press 
has  started  plugging  the  same  line,  charging 
the  United  States  with  trying  to  establish  a 
puppet  go\-emment  in  the  Greek  capital  so 
that  Greeks  will  fight  Amerlca'B  war  against 
the  Soviet  Union. 

"Greece's  second -largest  newspaper,  roy- 
alist 'Vrathlnl,  has  declared  that  "If  one  ob- 
serves the  notices  being  issued  to  the  Greek 
Government  by  American  Administrator 
Dwtght  P.  Grlswold.  one  must  conclude  that 
these  were  formulated  In  Tokyo,  addreseed  to 
the  conquered  Japmneee  or  some  other  gang- 
ster-dominated country  •  •  *.  Ironi- 
cally these  tactics  art  being  used  by  a  people 
who,  through  grave  blunders,  sxirrendered 
Europe  to  the  worst  of  enemies  and  now  are 
trying  to  win  the  war  which  was  lost  at 
Yalta  and  Potsdam  •  •  •.  Further,  the 
Americans — and  our  other  allies — are  chiefly 
to  blame  for  the  misery,  devastation,  and  loss 
of  life  In  Greece  during  the  past  year  beeatae 
of  refusal  to  give  the  Greek  Army  siifBcient 
arms  for  use  against  the  bandita  in  the 
hills'." 

potjc's  paoPBacT 

Prophetically,  Polk  then  put  his  finger  on 
something  which  has  started  to  come  true. 

"For  the  moment,"  he  diagnosed .  "the 
right  wing  Is  playing  things  carefully  because 
Poptillst  leader  Tsaldarls  and  henchmen  do 
not  want  to  upset  Greece^  opportunity  to  be 
Included  in  the  European  recovery  program. 


But  one*  Greece  Is  included,  the  right  wing  is 
prepared  to  mo^-e  fast — break  up  the  coali- 
tion government,  form  a  new  one  run  in  dic- 
tatorial fashion,  send  parliament  home,  re- 
place aOO  key  administrative  odk«rs  of  the 
army,  police,  security  otBcers.  prisons,  and 
put  Into  effect  dynamic  policies." 

It  was  only  a  short  time  after  the  Marshall 
plan  was  applied  to  Greece  that  MO  Oreek 
(xilltlcal  priBoners  were  shot  by  the  Oovem- 
roent  In  retalutlon  for  the  assasslnsttcwi  of 
Justice  Ladas. 
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Mrs.  DOUGLAS  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
reciprocal  trade  agreements  are  cotntng 
up  for  debate  in  the  Hou.se  tomorrow. 

I  am  introducing  in  the  Record  today 
editorial  excerpts  so  that  the  Members 
may  have  an  opportunity  to  examine  the 
thinking  of  a  wide  cros.s  section  of  edi- 
torial opinion  on  this  very  important 
measure. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  think  it  Is  well  for  us  to 
remember  that  support  of  reciprocal 
trade  agreements  is  in  no  sense  partisan. 
It  is  a  policy  that  has  been  endorsed  by 
both  major  political  parties  Bound 
trade  arrangements  are  fundamental  to 
the  establishment  of  political  petice  In  the 
world. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  United  States  has  as- 
sumed world  leadership  in  the  interna- 
tional economic  field.  Are  we  now  to  re- 
treat to  the  pre-McKlnley  days? 

Attached  are  the  editorial  comments 
from  around  the  country: 

Marquis  ChUds  (Washington  Post),  May  4. 
1948: 

"The  trade  program  Is  essential  to  world 
recovery.  If  a  Republican  victory  is  to  mean 
an  end  to  that  program  and  to  revival  of  old- 
fashioned  protectionism,  then  we  are  entitled 
to  knov  it." 

Etoscoe  Drummond  (Christian  Science 
Monitor),  May  13.  1948: 

"Isn't  the  reciprocal-trade  j)ollcy  needed  by 
the  Republican  Party?  Three  leading  con- 
tenders for  the  GOP  Presidential  nomination 
are  strong  supporters  of  the  Reciprocal  Trade 
Act — Stassen,  Vandenberg,  and  Dewey.  Can 
the  GOP  afford  to  enter  the  campaign  t>y 
repudiating  the  position  of  Its  leading  can- 
didates for  the  Presidency?  If  it  does,  it 
will  be  exiilbiUng  in  the  foreign  field  the 
same  kind  of  division  the  DemocraU  are  e«- 
hlbltlng  in  the  domestic  field." 

El  Paso  (Tex.)  Herald.  March  3,  1948: 

"We  believe  that,  as  Mr.  Truman  says,  the 
intereste  of  domestic  producers  have  been 
and  will  be  carefully  safeguarded  In  negoti- 
ation of  reciprocal  agreonenu.  We  know 
that,  In  the  past,  the  Republican  Party  has 
done  Itself  great  damage  by  champlontag 
high  protective  tariffs,  represented  as  bene- 
ficial to  Industry  and  agriculture  but  ac- 
tually harm^  to  the  vast  majority  of  Ameri- 
cans. We  hope  that  now,  when  so  much  Is 
at  stake.  Republicans  In  Congress  will  not 
succeed  tn  putting  their  party  back  oo  that 
road  to  disaster." 

Baton  Rouge  (La.)  SUte-Tlmes.  Matefe  A, 
1948: 

"ThtTt  is  no  valid  argument  for  kSllBC  tike 
reciprocal  trade  law.    Its 
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mpbta    (Tenn.)    Preaa-aclmtur,    Marcb 

Ve  belteve  th.it.  a«  Mr.  Truman  aaye.  the 
o(  d^imeauc  producera  have  been 
wU)  be  carefully  aafetjuarded  in  the  ne- 
gotfatlott  of  reciprocal  agreemenia  In  the 
the  fUr""!*— **  Puty  has  done  Itself 
tfUBSt*  ftr  CftuBptonlnK  high  protec- 
tarlff*  represented  aa  beneOcUl  to  agrl- 
cuHure  but  actually  harmful  to  the  vaat  in»-> 
•orUy  of  Americana.  We  hope  that  now. 
ao  much  la  at  aUke.  Republlcana  In 
wtn  not  auccMd  m  putting  thelr 
b«ek  on  that  road  to  disaster  ' 
Jbinatowu  <Pa  )  Tribune.  Uarch  4.  IMS 
*  rhe  Trade  Acreenents  Act  was  designed 
ormer  Secretary  of  State  Hull,  and  it  has 
(or  ned  the  ba«l«  of  our  foreign  economic 
cy  for  the  laat  14  yean.  Its  purpose  la 
<Kluc<>  trade  barriers  betw««n  nations  and 
co4trlbute  to  uhe  flow  of  Intenwtlenal  trade, 
an  tiM  aims  of  all  our  recent 
to  improve  relatione  among  nations,  re- 
to  renew  the  act  would  be  interpreted 
tUp  backward  to  laolatlon.  That  would 
inwUe  now.  when  we  are  trying  to  rebuild 
economy  of  western  Kurope  at  substanLial 
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Atlanta   (Qa  )   Constitution.  May  S.   1»«8 
ow  can  this  Nation  say  to  others  that 
should  lower  tarlll  barriers  If  we  pisn 
Irop  our  own  program  for  reciprocating; 
United  States  has  had  one  disastrous  ex- 
ence    with    high    taiilfa.     The    Hswley- 
Urur  of  the  late  l^aO's  virtually  choked 
our  toretgi>  trade,  hastening  und  making 
ivara  the  world  depression  that  fcl- 
It  shovld  be  clear  by  now  that  we  can 
live  In  economic  laolatlon  than  we 
Uve  In  political  Isolation  ° 
tichester  (N   H  )  Union.  May  12,  1948: 
The  r  .-viprocal  Trade  Agreements  Act  has 
the  kcyatoiM  oi  our  trade  policy  tor 
paat  14  years.     As  such,  it  has  beoome 
rt  of  symbol  of  our  good  faith  In  asafc- 
to  proBMt*  world  economic  cooparattou. 
being  ao.  the  Upee  of  the  act  now  or 
extenaion   that  was  obviously  a  prelude 
lu  death  a  year  fron}  now  would  be  in- 
abroad   as  an   abandonment  of   a 
of  cooperation  and  a  rettirn  to  eco- 
taolatlonlsm 
*tTlM  resxUt  would  be  seriously  to  hamper 
tlon  of  the  European  recovery  pro- 
ar  utMT  meaauras  based  on  the 

bote  or  excbangaa  to  help  promote 

wo  Id  recv)v«fy.  •  •  •  The  death  of  the 
Re  Iprocal  Trade  Act  would  also  make  the 
tai  Iff  once  more  a  butt  of  political  log- 
rol  ing. 
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t  Lin-iley  ( Newsweek K  May  17.  1948 

*{Probably  the  least  objectionable  conpro- 

would  t>e  a  straight  one-year  extanakMn 

J»e  act  In  Its  present  form.     But  even  that 

wo  lid  ba  wtd^y  interpreted  here  and  abruad 

only  a  .«'  '^e  death  sentence  until 

the  f 
1  lew  Orleans   iLa)    Tlmes-Picayune.  May 
1»48 

T.it  TraCe  AgreemenU  Act  has  made  It 
to  negotiate  agreements  with  other 
not  only  to  reduce  tariffs  but  to  stop 
of  undarband  trade  tricks. 
'  TtM  Amartcan  paople  want  the  act  re- 
as  it  Is.    They  have  ahown  this  In 
ilnlon    poUs.    Trade    experu    want 
act  raoawad.    A  reversal  of  this  policy 
of  tradlttonal  but  unrealistic  par- 
would  be  dangerous  to  the  sco- 
peace  of  the  world." 
lUwaukee  (Wis.)  Journal.  AprU  31.  1M8 
The    Reciprocal    Trade    AgreemenU    Act. 
aspires  esrly  In  June      The  Republicans  li. 
from  all  appcarancea  are  not  r*n 
about  reaaactlng  It. 

It  It  ptaaa«sd  a  return  to  the  days 
oUtarUt  taRtaca  would  put  the  United 
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In  the  impcsalble  pcalUon  of  trying  to  build 
up  other  nations  with  financial  aid  and.  at 
the  same  time,  trying  to  knock  them  down 
in  a  trade  war  In  which  we  have  all  the 
weapons 

-If  there  ever  was  a  time  when  the  United 
States  needed  a  wcrld  of  freer  trade — not 
free  trade  but  Intelligent  trade — It  Is  now." 
Wall  Street  Journal.  March  17.  1948: 
"We  do  not  believe  producers,  by  and  large, 
need  to  be  sheltered  from  outside  competi- 
tion. The  'pauper  foreign  labor"  argument 
has  pretty  well  loat  Its  force,  if  Indeed  It  ever 
had  much.  We  think  Congrers  sliculd  ex- 
tend the  Reciprocal  Trade  Agreements  Act. 
Whatever  it  does  by  amendment  to  give  Con- 
gress some  sort  cf  rein  over  the  executive 
branch  should  be  done  cautiously.  To  return 
the  making  of  specific  tartlTs  rate  schedules 
to  the  floor  of  the  House  and  Senate  would 
be  an  unfortunate  etep  backward  at  a  time 
when  world  trade  expanalon  depends  In  great 
measure    on    American    leadership" 

Kanaaa  City  (Mo  )  Star.  May  2.  1048; 

"If  we  now  fall  to  adhere  to  a  cotulstent 
trad?  policy  and.  In  public  effect,  abandon 
our  rerlprocal  program,  old  susptclcns  would 
almost  Inevitably  be  reawakened  Just  when 
the  Communists  are  searchlni?  eagerly  for 
chinks  in  our  new  International  armor. 
Moreover,  the  Reciprocal  Trade  Agreements 
Act  bears  k  special  significance  because  Its 
adoption  In  1934  offered  the  first  concrete 
evidence  that  the  United  States  might  be 
preparing  to  break  away  from  blank  Isola- 
tionism and  lecognlae  the  interdependence 
of  Rll  nations  In  the  modern  world 

"To  drop  that  program  at  this  Juncture 
would  c  p;n  up  for  our  friends  the  unwelcome 
prospect  that  we  had  commenced  to  swing 
again  in  the  opposite  direction  — back  to  the 
Isolationist  doctrine  of  live  alone  and  like  it. 
They  know— and  we  should  know  -that  it  la 
oaiy  one  short  step  from  economic  nonco- 
operatlon  to  political  lone-wolfablp.  Indeed. 
In  practice  they  are  Indistinguishable.  We 
must  lead  in  every  field  of  international  rela- 
tions oi  retire  to  a  hermlfs  existence  all  along 
the  line  That  Is  why  the  fate  of  the  exten- 
aion bill  aasumea  such  vital  conaequence  In 
the  total  picture  of  our  foreign  policy  " 

Washington  (DC)  News.  April  29.  1948. 

"An  .\merlcan  about-face  toward  economic 
legislation  such  aa  these  Repub.icana  teem  to 
have  In  mind  would  be  a  tragedy  to  this 
country  and  to  the  world.  It  could  mean 
failure  of  the  KRP.  loss  of  billions  of  Ameri- 
can dullara.  and  defeat  of  the  world's  beat 
hope  for  enduring  peace.  In  this  Issue  the 
Republican  Party  •  *  •  faces  a  crucial 
test  of  lu  Qtneas  for  the  momentous  respon- 
slblUtles  of  the  next  4  years 

Waahli^toa  <D  C  >  Star.  March  S.  1948: 

"At  tha  mooaent.  since  we  are  far  from 
being  lu  need  of  enlarged  foreign  markeU. 
It  may  seem  academic  to  stress  the  fact  that 
trade  is  a  two-way  propoaltlon.  But  we  have 
over  50  percent  of  the  worlds  productive  ca- 
pacity, and  when  the  extraordinary  current 
buying  demand  at  home  and  abroad  tapers 
off  wa  will  want  as  many  overseas  outleu  as 
possible  to  prevent  fsctory  shut-downs  and 
larga-acale  unemployment.  The  reciprocity 
pitl— I  which  amply  protecu  our  domeatic 
produaara  Is  dHlgnad  to  operate  to  that  end. 
The  Republicans  will  be  making  a  grlevoiis 
mistake  If  they  fall  to  renew  It." 

Watertown  (NY.)  Times.  April  15.  1918: 

"Surely  a  Coagress  which  had  the  fore- 
aleht  to  tmplMMnt  the  Marshall  plan  will 
not  emascvilate  the  Reciprocal  Trade  Treaty 
Act.  which  Is  almost  as  Important  for  world 
lacovary  as  the  Marshall  plan     *     *     *." 

''The  Hawley-Smoot  Tariff  Act  of  1930  did 
much  to  promote  the  world  depression  and 
to  c^ate  a  condition  which  permitted  Hitler 
to  obtain  power  In  Oermany  3  years  later. 
We  must  not  turn  the  clock  back.  We  must 
not  listen  to  the  high  tariff  men  who  think 
In  terms  of  a  past  and  regrctubls  age.  Tha 
Reciprocal  Tariff  Act  muat  be  presarved. 
To  wreck  it  would  be  to  wreck  our  Kuropaaa 
racovary  program." 


Chicago  (III.)   News,  May  6.  1948: 

"If  Congress  Is  misled  Into  requlr  ng 
Housa  and  Senate  approval  for  any  tariff- 
cutting  agreemenU  negotiated,  protectlon- 
lat  log-rolling  would  probably  combine  to  de- 
feat them  all.  The  BogoU  conference  re- 
vealed the  determination  of  Latin  America 
to  build  up  their  own  Industries,  and.  tak.ng 
a  lead  from  the  early  history  of  the  United 
States  to  protect  these  and  other  world  con- 
ditions, the  Administration  should  have  '.he 
latitude  It  seeks  tO  negotiate  treaties  taat 
will  be  mutually  advantageovs." 

Kansas  City  (Mo.)  Times,  May  10,  1948: 

"It  has  been  demonstrated  repeatedly  t.iat 
Congress  is  not  fitted  to  handle  the  details 
of  tariff  acts.  Because  of  the  Inevitable  log- 
rolling and  the  Interference  of  pressure 
groups,  Congresa  always  makes  a  mess  of 
fixing  duues.  Its  last  atteqnpt  with  the 
Rawley-Smoot  tariff  provoked  retaliatory 
duties  and  was  an  Important  factor  In  imt- 
tlng  off  the  great  depression  of  the   lK>0's. 

"  •  •  •  Although  the  Reciprocal  Agi-ee- 
ments  Act  hss  been  working  well,  eery 
time  It  Is  up  for  renewal,  the  effort  Is  made 
to  let  Congress  have  a  ssy  In  the  mak  Ing 
of  duties.  Washlnirton  reports  that  :hls 
familiar  sort  of  attack  to  destroy  the  efTec- 
ttveness  of  the  reciprocal  trade  egreemi  nts 
U  now  under  way.  Ita  success  would  lead  to 
a  reversion  to  the  old  Irg-roUlng  type  of 
tariff  that  sickened  the  country  in  the  y<«rs 
following  the  first  world  war.  And  this  re- 
version wcuid  come  Jiut  at  a  time,  when,  as 
Secretary  Marshall  says,  the  United  Stites 
ought  to  be  leading  the  world  Into  an  era  of  ' 
expanding  foreign  trade  by  removing  restric- 
tions that  are  hampering  Its  growth." 

New  York  Post,  May  7.  1948: 

"Any  refusal  to  extend  the  act  (trade 
agrfements)  unamended  for  the  full  3  years 
requested  will  be  the  tip-off  that  many  Re- 
publicans are  reverting  to  type.  A  type 
which  can  scarcely  be  trusted  to  guide  Anc er- 
ica to  reaponalble  world  leadership  In  the 
demanding  days  to  come." 

San  Francisco  (Calif.)  Chronicle.  Aprl.  7. 
1948: 

"Reciprocal  trade  has  been  the  ruling  1*0!- 
icy  of  the  United  States  in  lu  foreign  eco- 
nomic relations  for  14  years.  It  Is  part  ^ind 
parcel  of  cur  whole  tariff  structure;  It  In  at 
work  right  now  In  a  vast,  complex  world 
pattern  of  exchange  of  goods  and  then;  U 
no  Jtiatlflcatton  at  all  for  the  apparent  de- 
termination of  a  few  strategically  placed  foes 
of  this  policy  to  strangle  it.  ■  *  *  Pas- 
sage of  the  European  recovery  program  has 
given  s  wholly  new  significance  to  the  Re- 
ciprocal Trade  AgreemenU  Act.  •  •  • 
What  kind  of  sense  would  It  make  for  the 
United  States  now  to  reject  the  very  course 
for  which  we  have  exacted  their  pled  fee? 
Failure  to  extend  the  reciprocal-trade  policy 
would  be  taken  by  the  world  as  a  signal 
of  American  retreat  Into  economic  Isola- 
tionism    •     •     •." 


Protestant  Episcopal  Diocese  of  New  York 
Resolutiont  oa  DP's  and  Federal  World 
Government 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JACOB  K.  JAVITS 

or  Nxw  Tonc 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRKSKNTATIVIS 

Tuesday.  May  25.  194% 

Mr.  JAVns.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fol- 
lowing resolutions  adopted  by  the  anaual 
conTcntion  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Diocese  of  New  York  held  in  the  S.vnod 
House.  Cathedral  Heights.  N  Y..  on  Tues- 
day. May  8.  1948,  on  the  subject  of  dis- 
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placed  persons  and  federal  world  gov- 
ernment are  indicative  of  the  profound 
concern  with  which  those  responsible  for 
the  spiritual  life  of  our  people  view  the 
moral  implications  of  our  failures  in  in- 
ternational relations.  One  great  moral 
Issue  is  whether  we  will  redeem  our 
promise  to  save  the  DP's  from  the  living 
death  of  the  DP  camps  or  return  to  coun- 
tries of  persecution,  and  find  new  homes 
for  them.  In  this  moral  issue  we  must 
lead  as  it  Is  only  by  our  leadership  that 
it  can  be  solved.  In  its  resolution  on 
Federal  World  Government  the  Protes- 
tant Episcopal  Diocese  of  New  York  seeks 
to  answer  the  aching  question  of  people 
everywhere  whether  there  is  an  alterna- 
tive to  war,  preventive  or  otherwise. 
Tlie  spelling  out  of  this  alternative  and 
its  development  and  implementatior  are 
the  most  urgent  problems  before  us. 

Diocese  or  Ntw  Yoxk. 
Sxcarr.^RT  or  Conventiok. 
Kcv  York,  N.  Y..  May  21,  1948. 
Hon.  Jacob  K.  jAvrrs, 

Hcu.ie  Office  Building. 

Washington.  D.  C. 
De«  Mb.  Javits:  As  secretary  of  the  con- 
vention. I  certify  that  the  encloacd  resolu- 
tlc:i8  on  displaced  persons  and  federal  world 
government  were  adopted  by  the  annual 
convention  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Dio- 
cese of  New  York,  held  In  the  Synod  House. 
Cathedral  Heights.  New  York.  Tuesday.  May 
8,  1948.  The  convention  Is  the  legislative 
body  representing  the  clergy  and  lay  dele- 
gates of  the  335  parishes  and  mlsalons  of  the 
dlooese  of  New  York. 

In  accordance  with  the  Instruction  of  the 
convention,  I  am  forwarding  the  resolutions 
to  you.  In  the  earnest  desire  that  you  will 
do  all  In  your  power  to  accomplish  the  pur- 
poses set  forth  In  the  resolutions. 
Ba^Mctfully. 

R.  A.  D.  BxATT. 

DtSPUUnCD  PKBSOM8 

One  year  ago  the  annual  convention  of  the 
diocese  of  New  York  by  unanimous  vote 
adopted  a  resolution  to  "approve  the  plan  to 
admit  up  to  40.000  displaced  persons."  Con- 
gress has  taken  no  action  on  this  proposal. 
Due  to  the  Communist  coup  In  Czechoelo- 
vakla  there  are  actually  more  displaced  per- 
sons In  Europe  today  than  there  were  a  year 
Bgo. 

Canon  Almon  Pepper,  of  the  national  coun- 
cil, after  a  tour  of  displaced  persons  camps 
In  the  autumn  of  1947,  substantiated  the  al- 
unanlmous  reports  of  first-hand  ob- 
ers:  The  displaced  persons  are  In  their 
present  sUtus  primarily  because  of  their  op- 
poaltlon.  to  and  fear  of  communism.  They 
are  making  heroic  and  skillful  efforU  to  help 
themselves  under  almost  Impoasible  condi- 
tions. They  are  good  material  for  the 
strengthening  of  this  country  both  econom- 
ically and  poUUcaUy. 

Meanwhile  a  bill  has  been  Introduced 
which  proposes  to  admit  50.000  displaced  per- 
sons under  restrictions  that  are  administra- 
tively almost  ImjXMielble,  and  which  makes 
the  serious  blunder  of  giving  legislaUve  rec- 
ognition to  the  Ru.vlan  annexation  of  Es- 
tonia. Latvia.  Lithuania,  and  eastern  Prus- 
sU.  contrary  to  the  established  foreign  policy 
of  the  United  States. 

Be  it  therefore.  Revived.  That  the  Diocese 
of  Hew  York  In  convention  assembled  reaf- 
firm lU  poaltlon  with  reference  to  the  ad- 
mission of  40.000  displaced  persons:  and  be 
tt  furtber 

Sasotoed,  That  copies  of  thU  resolutloa  be 
••nt  to  tiia  Praildent  of  the  United  Stataa. 
tJM  chairmen  of  the  appropriate  onnmlttaea 
of  the  Senate  and  House  of  RepresenUtlvas, 
to  the  Senators  from  New  York,  and  the  Rep- 


resentatives whose  dlstrtcto  lis  within  the 
boundaries  of  tlie  diocese. 

rioBUL  woaLB  oommfTNT 
The  general  convention  of  the  Episcopal 
Church  In  September  1948.  adopted  a  reso- 
lution  on   the   United   Nations   and   stable 
world  order  which  read  In  part  as  follows: 

"Whereas  the  establishment  and  mainte- 
nance of  world  law  supported  by  an  adequate 
means  for  lU  enforcement  Is  Ineacapably 
necessary  for  the  preservation  of  otir  clvlll- 
Eatlon:   and 

"Whereas  this  necessity  makes  clearly  evi- 
dent the  moral  obligation  of  all  peoples  to 
release  and  share  some  part  of  their  abao- 
lute  sovereignty  In  the  Interest  of  world 
peace:  Now.  therefore,  be  It 

•Rcsolrcd.  That  the  General  Convention 
of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  urges  the 
President  and  Congress  of  the  United  Sutes 
to  take  the  lead  In  seeking  to  persuade  the 
nations  to  grant  to  the  United  Nations  juris- 
diction and  power  not  subject  to  veto,  to 
enact  and  enforce  throughout  the  territories 
of  all  nations,  laws  and  regulations  to  con- 
trol the  development  and  use  of  atomic  en- 
ergy, to  supplement  and  extend  existing  In- 
ternational agreements  for  the  protection  of 
health  and  welfare,  and  as  rapidly  as  pos- 
sible to  extend  the  principle  of  world  gov- 
ernment to  other  fields  which  affect  or  may 
affect  relations  between  nations  and  the 
peace  of  the  world,  and 

"Whereas  for  the  esubllshment  of  endur- 
ing peace,  a  much  stronger  Instrument  of 
world  government  is  requisite  th.in  is  the 
United  Nations  as  at  present  constituted: 
Be  it  further 

"Reaolved.  That  this  convention  declares 
lU  conviction  that  peace  among  people  and 
between  nations  can  be  maintained  only  un- 
der law;  which  Involves  a  representative 
legislative  body,  elected  by  the  people  of 
the  constituent  nations,  whose  laws  shall  be 
addressed  to  the  citizens  Individually,  inter- 
preted by  the  people's  courts  and  enforced 
by  an  executive  answerable  to  the  people." 

The  course  of  International  relations,  both 
within  and  without  the  United  Nations,  since 
the  adoption  of  this  resolution  have  added 
Impressive  and  frightening  testimonies  to  the 
need  for  a  world  federation  with  actual, 
though  limited,  legislative,  executive,  and 
Judicial  powers.  Peace  treaties  with  Ger- 
many. Austria,  and  Japan  have  yet  to  be 
written.  No  control  has  been  established  over 
atomic  energy.  There  Is  actual  warfare  In 
China,  Greece,  and  Palestine.  The  one  world, 
which  Is  the  only  guaranty  of  our  survival. 
Is  already  divided  into  two  worlda.  and  the 
minds  of  men  everywhere  are  tending  to  turn 
away  from  an  effort  to  prevent  a  third  world 
war  toward  effort  to  win  it.  In  this  slttiatlon, 
so  threatening  to  every  human  principle,  and 
to  the  very  continuance  of  our  clvillEstlon, 
the  Church  must  once  again  call  upon  men 
and  govern  menu  to  seek  the  way  of  Justice 
and  of  peace. 

Be  it,  therefore.  Resolved.  That  the  diocese 
of  New  York  In  convention  assembled,  reaf- 
firms lU  support  of  the  proposals  of  the 
general  convention  of  our  Church,  and  urges 
Immediate,  forthright,  and  courageous  action 
on  the  part  of  the  Pmtdent,  the  Secretary 
of  SUte.  and  the  Oongraas  of  the  United 
States  toward  the  formation  of  a  true  federal 
union,  either  by  amendment  of  the  Charter 
of  the  United  Nations,  or.  If  that  proves  Im- 
possible, through  the  formation  of  a  regtonid 
defense  pact,  under  the  provisions  of  chap- 
ter 8.  paragraph  sa,  of  the  present  Charter; 
and  be  It  further 

Resolved.  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be 
sent  to  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
the  Secretary  of  Sute,  the  chalmMB  of  the 
appropriate  oommlttees  of  tlia  flanate  and 
the  House  of  Representativca.  to  tba  Senators 
from  New  York,  and  the  Ooocreasmen  whoac 
dlstrleU  Ue  within  the  boundaries  of  tha 
dlooeaa. 


Reciprocal  Trade  Afreeventt 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON  CHARLES  B.  DEANE 

ar  MOkTB  CASOUNA 

IN  THE  HO08E  OF  REPRBSENTATIVE8 

Tuesday.  May  25.  1948 

Mr.  DEANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
been  impressed  with  the  almost  unani- 
mous sentiment  expressed  by  the  press 
of  this  country  in  support  of  the  recipro- 
cal trade-agreements  program.  Under- 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  desire  to 
include  several  statements  that  have  re- 
cently appeared  in  leading  business  Jour- 
nals of  this  country'  In  strong  support  of 
the  immediate  renewal  of  the  Tiade 
Agreements  Act. 

MAOAZINXS 

The  Friend.  March  11,  1948: 
"Reportt   of    Republican   hoetUlty    to    the 
President's  request  for  a  S-ye«r  extension  ol 
the  Trade   Agreements  Act  are   disquieting. 
The  reclprocal-trade-agreemenU  program  has 
been  one  of  the  most  constructive  paru  ol 
United   States    foreign    policy.     The    central 
feature  of  the  program  Is  the  delegation  to 
the  President  of  authority,  within  limits,  to 
negotiate  changes  In  tariff  rates.    Republi- 
can   politicians    say    that    each    particular 
agreement  should  be  approved  by  Congieaa. 
a  practice   which   In   the   past   has   enabled 
mlnortttes  who  benefit  from  high  tariff  rates 
to  disregard  the  general  InteresU  and  pre- 
vent each  particular  reduction.    Reduction 
of  trade  barriers  and  Increase  of  world  trade 
are  necessary  to  world  welfare,  on  which  the 
maintenance  of  peace  depends.     The  reclp- 
rocal-trade-agreemenU   program   Is   a   well- 
tested  method  of  promoting  those  necessary 
ends.    Pallure  now  to  renew  the  trade-agree- 
menU  program  would  be  s  major  uagedy." 
America,  March  20.  19'18: 
"It  is  the  sincere  hope  of  many  friends  of 
freer  world  trade  that  no  obstacles  will  be 
put  in  the  way  of  progress  toward  greater  ex- 
change of  goods  between  nations.     This  goal 
would  become  remote  indeed  If  the  United 
sutes  were  not  In  a  bargaining  poaltlon  in 
world    trade    circles.     The    reclprocal-trade- 
agreemenU  program  must  remain  an  Instru- 
ment of  our  foreign  economic  policy." 

World's  Business  and  Importers  Guide. 
March  1948: 

'The  leadership  which  the  United  SUtes 
has  taken  both  at  Cene\a  and  at  the  UN 
Conference  at  Habana  In  spearheading  the 
drive  to  reduce  barriers  to  world  trade  la  In 
reality  foundation  work  that  could  lead  to  a 
long  period  of  world  peace.     •     •     • 

"In  1984  the  reciprocal-trade  program  was 
the  first  United  States  effort  to  scale  down 
restrictions  on  world  trade  on  a  glve-and- 
Uke  basis.  Goods  that  we  needed  flowed 
more  freely  to  us.  snd  the  market  for  our  «t- 
partB  widened.  Even  to  this  day  there  Is  no 
evidence  In  the  flies  of  Congress  that  any 
United  States  Industry  suffered  from  this 
program.  On  the  conUary,  our  trade  and 
abundance  grew." 

Export  Trade  and  Shipper.  April  8.  1948: 
"Importance  of  renewing  the  act  (Recipro- 
cal Trade)  In  lU  present  form  Is  seen  In  the 
rro  charter  recently  concltided  In  Habana. 
This  charter  U  merely  s  set  of  policies  for 
clean  trading  In  International  commerce. 
They  are  merely  principles  which  have  been 
accepted  by  delegates  from  64  nations  but 
still  have  to  be  ratified  by  their  governmenU 
throughout  the  world.  Including  the  United 
States.  Reciprocal  trade  agreecnenU  are  the 
Implementing  InatrumenU  of  these  ITO 
prmclplca." 
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ts  tn  order 


It  U  unnecMMry  to  repeat  at  tbU  late 
dak*  tha  many  aound  arsvunrnts  in  (aTor  of 
tb^  forvlsn   trada  policy  amtxxlled   in   tbu 
whlcb  flrat  bacaau  law  In  1934  and  has 
pflTtodlr^l*>  rvtievad  ever  since.     But 
tn  rvce:  ^  and  eren  more  ImpeUinc 

n>  r.g   It   hare   been    added. 

Ditrlng  tbe  wa(.  manj  controU  of  trade  and 
et  rrency  had  to  be  enforced.  It  was  uncwr- 
ta  A  wbetber  other  natloca  would  ever  be 
wi  n  bu-y  •  —i!  •  t'  '-moval  of  obauuctlnns 
to|  Intr:  .>rce.     On  the  tnsUt- 

oi   rne   l:  .  -i  ?  J'.ei.  plldfai  to  do  ao 
Included  in  every  fundti—ntal  agrve- 
t  on  which  the  p  Mt  *ar  economy  Is  sup- 
to  be  built.     Tlip    •:•'■■  p  wttble  alur- 
tt4tlTe  Is  a  sytcem  of  ;  'lonal 

The    btlltonj    <  .J    In 

Id  recovery  by  the  Amet. can  people  would 
Imperiled,  not  to  spe^k  of  recovery  and 

U.««lf.  •  •  • 
To  suggest  upward  revision  of  duties  at 
imt  of  full  emp^oymsnt.  the  largest  pruflts 
known,  and  a  soarlr^  oust  of  llvtrxg  la 
ntcn  folly.  If  the  Industries  which  want 
blkher  duties  fe*r  foreign  competition  In 
aope  future  depraaalon.  they  should  be  re- 
tbat  tbe  Smoot-Havley  Act  was 
1930  and  that  It  waa  followed  by 
ttb  most  dUastroua  yean  of  depreaaton  on 
re  jord." 
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HydrtijcoatJoa  Processes 


SZTINSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  LINDLEY  BECKWORTH 

or  naaa 

tM  TKK  waom  or  simsiirr  A-nws 

Truadan.  May  25.  tUt 

Mr  BFCKWORTH  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
dfslre  to  include  in  the  Concrwiomal 
R:  icoKS  a  letter  I  have  received  from  Hoa. 
A  ICnic.  as  foliows: 

IT  Tin  ijrnBtoa. 
D.  C.  May  10.  i»4S. 
■4n.  LntaisT 

HouM  of  itepreeenfatirei 
4r  DZMU  Ma  BacKwoaTM    I  am  returata« 
bafrevltb   my   letter   of  Maf   4.   cuiiaTiitnt 
I  ralatinc  to  the  b|<fcoc<naycD  «t  eoal 
i  coal  protfueta.     In  reply  to  yotv  note 
ttaa  lattar.  •■•ntially  all  u(  tbe  matartal 
bitethi  back  frooa  aarmany.  incltullac  both 
m|erofllaw  au4  eoplaa  of  pateota.  baa  now 

aaaiyaad.     The  aoal 
h]fdro«MntlaB  plaat  batsf  aractcd  at  LooM- 
Mo .  baa  bean  dealgned  13  a  conaUtataMa 
dafcree  on  the  baala  of  tbe  inlormattoo  eea- 
taped  tn  the  patents  and  repcru  that  ware 
Md  tn  Oertnacy. 

bare  also  bean  advised  that  Or.  L.  L.  Hirst. 
ot  tbe  demonatration  plant  at  Loum- 
Mo.,  baa  forwar<k)d  to  rou  a  detaued  ict- 
tef  concerataf  their  application  of  tbe  Oer- 
mpi  patenta  in  the  plant  dMign  and  con- 
ttan.  and  flTlng  a  brief  description  of 
ot  tbe  teattires  ot  the  German  patents 
which  you  were  Interested. 


'f 


Coplea  of  our  correspondence  are  being 
forwarded  to  the  Research  and  Dereloptnent 
Laboratories  at  Pittsburgh  to  determine  If 
tbey  can  throw  any  further  light  on  this 
patent  situation.  If  additional  information 
IS  avallitble.  It  will  t>e  sent  to  you. 
Sincerely  yotirs. 

J.  A.  KacG. 
Sfcretary  of  the  Interior. 


Fight  To  Save  Hoiisinj  Bill 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OI 

HON.  FRANK  BUCHANAN 

or  PtN.VSTLVAMU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OK  RIPIIBHIKTATIVBB 

Tuesday.  May  25.  1948 

Mr  BUCHANAN      Mr.  Speaker,  under 

leave  to  extend  my  remark^  in  f^ 

CUD.  I  include  the  followln>?  artu  i 

the  Detroit  News  of  May  22.  1948: 

Pkmt  to  Saw  HooanM  Box— F.  D    R..  Ji . 

But  Ks  Tai-t  aamsai  Bocamc  Caouf 

(By  Blair  Moody) 

8e  i;if  r  T.iTT  and  Pranlrltn  D  Rocmevelt. 
Jr  .  teamed  up  today  in  a  fight  to  seve  the 
public  housing  and  •-  irance  prmlslons 

of  the  T»lt -fniend^-  •   bill 

Rooae'     •  »■ 

effort  c    f        ■    .    . 
ously  reported  only  by  the  Detroit 
force  Tait   Into   a  deal   In   which   I  •  t 

abandon  public  housing  to  save  other  pro- 
visions. Including  FHA.  which  they  otherwise 
threatened  to  kill. 

Tait  sharply  refused,  throwing  the  fate  of 
the  whole  measure.  Including  the  provisions 
wanted  by  the  real  e  ^y.  into  doubt. 

Roosevelt  today  laid  rcapoaatbimy  for  t^r 
effort  to  slough  publtc  bcuslng  In  tbe  lap  oi 
Majority  Leader  CMaatam  A.  Hallvck.  of  Ia4i- 
aaa.  Hau-Btk.  Roosevelt  said,  is  engineer  of 
tlM  wrecking  crew. 

Hm  aoM  a(  Iba  late  President,  national 
homtna  ebalnaan  of  the  Ainencun  Veteraiu' 
Cocnmlttee.  predicted  that  Tsrr  would  refuse 
(o  sell  hts  housing  bill  down  tbe  river 

Roosevelt  charged  that  "a  Republican 
wrecking  crew  of  Speaker  MAjrriN.  Halxick. 
and  R«pr«sentatl>e  Wotx-on.  Republican,  of 
Michigan,  presented  an  ultimatum  to  Tavt 
that  unlees  he  accepted  the  Taft-Blcndrr- 
Wagner  bill  wtt&out  pttbtte  bonataf  tbey 
would  attempt  to  prwatit  Uwam  aettott  on 
any  bousing  legislation  this  session   ' 

(Actually,  as  reported  in  Ihursday  s  News, 
tba  aeslalon  waa  aoade  bv  MarriM.  Hallcc  k. 
wa4  WoLCorr.  but  the  ultimatum  waa  pre- 
Mated  by  Hat.i.acK  and  Wolcott  ) 

Roosevelt  dertsred  that  "the  move,  engl- 
aasrad  by  Maluck.  wns  liuplred  bv  Wot* 
coTT'a  dlawfj  tbat  the  Hotiaa  BanlUng  and 
Currency  OoaNMttaa  waa  ready  lo  rofort  the 
T-l-w  bill  as  paiMd  by  tba  Saaata. 

"By  a  narrow  — lilil  tha  MOOM  eenmlttee 
la  now  In  favor  at  tbe  T-l-W  bill  with  the 
Benate  provloloao  for  public  housing  and 
slum  dsaracce  included."  Roosevelt  said. 
"Tbe  wrecking  crew,  headed  by  Hauick.  la 
now  deiernUned  to  attempt  to  delay  haartngi 
ao  that  the  bill  will  not  be  reported  to  the 
floor." 

Roooevett  aald  proponents  of  the  bill  will 
refrain  from  testifying  further  to  "make  de- 
laying tactics  dUBcult."  (WoLCorr  told  the 
Ntrws  Friday  that  a  bill  should  be  rendy  after 
1  week's  .'urther  hearings.) 

pazsicn  aaasLuoif 

•"Without  Tatt's  atlpport  the  HaiircK  plan 
Is  doomed  to  failure."  Roosevelt  said.  "The 
Senate  w>te  demonstrated  thst  the  measure 
has   broad   btpartlaan   support.     Rnnk-and- 


flie  Republican  Members  of  tbe  House  will 
rebel  agaliut  tbe  attempt  of  a  few  lenders 
to  save  the  bacon  for  the  real-estate  lobby  " 

Roosevelt  asserted  that  the  T-E-W  bill. 
Ir.cludlr;'  Its  n'lbllc-fcouslnjt  provisions,  new 
1  if  e%-ery  major  veterans'  or- 

w  :..  i;..  .udlng  AVC.  Veterans  of  For- 

e'.  .  V  .'.rs.  the  American  Legion  (which 
chatugeU  Its  position  after  a  restudy  of  the 
Issue  aiKl  some  reported  Ic&s  of  membership ) . 
and  the  AMVETS 

"Vferans  demonstrated  at  the  national 
V  .;  confererce  In  Washlrgtoa 

t  thev  are  unanimously   be- 

h'nd  the  T-E-W  bill."  Roosevelt  said  "We 
do  not  believe  this  Congress  will  say  "No"  to 
the  concerted  demand  of  the  veterans  for 
housing." 


Vi-'den  Shoald  Net  Resifn 


ErmENSION  OF  PwEMAEKS 
or 

HON.  JACOB  K.  .»AVITS 

or  Mtw  roBK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesdau.  May  2i.  1948 

Mr.  JA\7TS.  air.  Sper.ker.  In  the  cur- 
rent conirover.^y  over  the  resignation  of 
John  C.  Virden  of  the  Department  of 
Commerce  because  of  his  daughter. 
«-ho.<;e  vlew^  he  compltt^  repudiates,  it 
is  appropriate  to  cOMlder  the  founda- 
tion of  our  Ijehefs  and  to  urge  that  his 
resignation  should  not  be  accepted  in 
the  interests  of  our  own  freedoms.  The 
V  :ton  Post  today  in  an  editorial 

w lollows  invokes  the  ancient  law  of 

the  Old  Testament  which  is  followed  in 
"  moral  lav;  of  the  Christian  era  in  re- 
ri«  to  condemn  the  fathers  for  their 
children  or  the  children  for  their  fathers, 
as  a  doctrine  abhorrent  to  modern  so- 
ciety. 

THX    LOaO   COMMANOCS 

It  U  told  In  the  Bock  of  Kings  that  "In 
the  second  year  of  Joaah.  son  of  Jehoahaz. 
king  of  Israel,  reigned  Amaziab.  the  son  of 
Joaah.  king  of  Judab.  *  •  •  And  It  came 
to  p^tas.  as  soon  as  the  kingdom  waa  con- 
firmed In  his  hand,  that  be  slew  bis  aervanta 
wtucb  bad  alatn  the  king,  his  father  But 
the  eMMrm  of  the  murderen  he  slew  not: 
according  unto  that  which  is  written  in  ths 
book  of  the  law  of  Moees.  wherein  the  Lord 
commanded,  saying.  The  (nthers  shall  not  be 
put  to  death  for  tbe  children,  nor  the  chll* 
dren  be  put  to  death  for  the  futhers;  but 
rt-prv  man  shnti  be  put  to  death  for>hls  own 
K.n  '  And  for  aome  several  thousand  y^ara 
every  ctvUlaHl  nation  has  obeyed  tbia  aooi* 


We  Must  Look  Both  Ways 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WIUIS  W.  BRADLEY 

OF   CAJLZrORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVXS 

Tuesday.  May  25,  1948 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  the 
Jlst  of  May  1948.  in  celebration  of  Mari- 
time Day.  I  made  an  address  before  the 
Propeller  Club  of  the  city  of  Savannah. 
Ga..  the  port  from  which  the  Savannah. 
first  steam  vessel  to  cross  the  Atlantic 
sailed  in  1819  on  her  memorable  voyage. 
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I  publish  the  address  herewith  as  It 
may  be  of  interest  to  those  concerned 
with  the  American  merchant  marine: 

Wt  MT7ST  LOOK  BOTH  WATB 

Just  a  few  days  ago  I  attended  a  l>anquet 
of  a  well-known  society  whose  membership 
rulea  are  baaed  upon  certain  requirements 
of  past  service.  It  was  a  pleasant  occasion 
with  all  the  talk  reminiscing  of  days  gone 
by.  After  the  banquet  one  of  the  guests 
remarked  that  she  must  do  something  to 
get  these  fine  people  looking  toward  the 
future  Instead  of  gazing  steadfastly  Into  the 
past,  no  matter  bow  glorious  that  past  might 
buve  been. 

This  remark  seems  peculiarly  applicable  to 
the  merchant  service  of  the  United  States. 
The  merchant  marine  has  a  past  In  which 
there  are  periods  of  glory,  and  In  which 
there  are  times  of  nearly  utter  despair.  If 
we  go  back  into  the  days  of  clipper  ships— 
those  days  when  our  New  England  States 
had  the  finest  stands  of  timber  for  ship 
construction:  in  which  our  people  had  not 
yet  become  Imbued  with  the  slogan  of  "Go 
west,  young  man.  Go  west";  In  which  wages 
In  thU  country  were  on  a  par  with  those 
of  Europe — we  can  recall  that  the  tall 
masts  of  American  ships  were  in  evidence 
In  all  parts  of  the  known  world.  We  know 
also  that  In  those  days  many  of  our  wealthy 
New  England  and  New  York  families  of  today 
salted  down  the  foundations  of  their  for- 
tunes through  earnings  from  ships  bringing 
In  tea  from  the  Far  East,  whale  oil  from  the 
frigid  waters  of  the  earth,  slaves  from  the 
dark  continent,  and  sugar  from  the  Islands 
of  the  Caribbean.  It  la  romantic  to  look 
back  to  the  days  of  sail  and  to  rebuild  In 
one's  mind  the  tales  of  etorm  and  calm,  of 
piracy  and  of  high  adventure,  when  tbe 
stars  tn  our  flag  were  few  and  all  of  our  great 
West  was  under  tbe  sovereignty  of  foreign 
potentates. 

But  with  the  advent  of  Iron  ships,  with 
the  arrival  of  steam  for  propulsion,  with  the 
War  Between  the  States  to  take  our  whole 
energies,  and  with  the  opening  of  tbe  West, 
our  merchant  marine  virtually  disappeared 
from  the  seven  seas.  The  war  with  Spain 
required  us  to  buy  foreign  txittoms  to  carry 
coal  and  troops.  During  the  voyage  of  the 
G'eat  White  Fleet  around  the  world.  In  the 
days  of  tbe  Presidency  of  Theodore  Roose- 
velt, we  used  foreign  ships  almost  entirely 
for  fleet  supply.  The  outbreak  of  the  First 
World  War  caught  us  short  of  everything  In 
the  way  of  a  merchant  marine.  Yet.  here 
wns  the  beginning  of  our  second  phase  of 
glory,  for  we  did  produce  ships,  we  did  obtain 
ships,  until  near  the  end  of  that  war  we  had 
aome  two  thousand  merchant  veaaels  carry- 
ing armed  guards  and  guns  of  a  sort.  Amer- 
ica had  built  the  first  bridge  of  ships  to 
Xurope— a  feeble  bridge  when  compared  to 
tbe  vast  fleet  whlcb  waa  to  come  in  World 
War  n,  but,  neverthslssa,  a  real  accomplish- 
ment. After  the  peace,  our  merchant  ship- 
ping commenced  dropping  back  Into  Insig- 
nificance, where  it  remained  until  the  revival 
brought  about  in  tha  l030'a  under  the  Juris- 
diction of  the  War  Shipping  Administration 
and  ot  tbe  Maritime  Commlaaton. 

And  then  tbe  third  phaas  of  tbe  glory  of 
American  merchant  shipping  got  undar  way 
and  carried  on  through  the  Second  World 
War.  These  years  saw  the  greatest  ohtpbulld- 
tng  iM-ogram  of  all  history  planned  and  ac- 
complished In  the  United  States.  It  saw 
ships  spring  up  as  If  by  magic;  saw  ship 
cotutructlon  on  small  rivers  and  even  In  the 
fields  of  the  Middle  West;  saw  ships  taken 
down  from  the  Great  Lakes  to  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico  via  the  Mississippi  River  and  Its  con- 
nections to  Lake  Michigan  at  Chicago.  Tet, 
as  In  aU  earthly  matters,  the  end  came  and 
with  that  end  tbe  beginning  of  another  pos- 
sible disintegration  of  tbe  American  mer- 
chant fleet.  From  the  end  of  the  war  until 
the  present,  we  have  sold  approximately  1.150 
ships  foreign;   sold  enough  to  bring  nearly 


every  fleet  of  our  world  war  allies  at>ove  Its 
tonnage  level  of  prewar  days;  sold  enough  to 
put  these  small-Investment  ships  with  their 
low-paid  crews  Into  competition  with  our 
American-flag  ships  for  many  years  to  come. 
We  have  also  sold  a  lot  of  ships  to  American 
operators,  whlcb  Is  as  It  should  be.  and  we 
have  chartered,  and  we  are  still  chartering, 
many  ships  to  these  same  Americans. 

Unfortunately,  the  world  tonnage  is  rlslivg 
so  steadily,  due  to  modern  construction  from 
foreign  yards,  that  we  are  having  a  pretty 
steady  return  of  chartered  ships  to  the  Mart- 
time  Commission  for  lay-up.  because  of  lack 
of  sufficient  cargo  oCerlugs  to  utilize  all  bot- 
toms available. 

However,  we  are  stUl  In  tbe  boom  of  ocean 
transporwtlon  brought  about  by  the  war  and 
continued  since,  to  a  limited  extent,  by  the 
demands  of  European  reconstruction.  We 
still  have  a  good  vessel  tonnage  In  operation, 
both  privately  owned  and  under  charter  from 
the  Government.  The  great  need  which  con- 
fronts us  is  to  find  ways  to  maintain  as  much 
of  this  tonnage  as  possible  under  the  Amer- 
ican flag.  We  recognize  that  world  condi- 
tions may  greatly  reduce  ofTerlngs  of  cargo 
within  the  next  few  years.  We  recognize 
that  we  can't  expect  to  keep  more  than  a  fair 
share  of  the  world's  trade.  We  know  that  it 
will  require  special  assistance  of  some  kind 
to  keep  our  ships  In  foreign  commerce  when 
the  lean  days  come,  and  so  we  must  explore 
all  possibilities  and  arrive  at  logical  conclu- 
sions In  the  near  future,  thus  giving  us  the 
time  to  write  our  decisions  Into  law  before 
the  days  when  maximum  assistance  will  be 
needed. 

And  so.  having  looked  a  little  at  the  past, 
let  us  take  a  glance  at  the  present  before 
trying  to  peer  into  the  future. 

We  have  heard  a  great  deal  atraut  the  vast 
shipments  to  be  made  under  the  Economic 
Cooperation  Administration,  formerly  the 
European  recovery  program,  and  before  that 
the  Marshall  plan.  There  will  be  big  ship- 
ments, but  the  total  water-borne  commerce 
Is  not  expected  to  be  Increased  materially; 
In  fact,  that  from  the  United  States  may  be 
decreased.  Since  the  end  of  the  war  this 
Nation  has  been  supplying  a  large  part  of 
the  goods  needed  for  the  rebuilding  of  Eu- 
rope. Although  It  hasn't  been  advertised  so 
exteiulvely.  tbe  contributions  of  the  United 
States,  through  Its  European  relief  funds, 
its  aid  to  Greece  and  Turkey,  Its  share  of 
asalstance  for  occupied  states.  Its  support  of 
Its  own  troops  and  nationals,  its  obligations 
under  UNRRA,  its  closing  out  of  lend-lease, 
and  lU  shipments  on  account  of  purchases 
from  abroad,  has  been  exporting  Just  about 
as  much,  or  even  more,  than  It  Is  expected 
to  do  in  ths  Immediate  future. 

I  know  It  win  be  difBcult  for  you  to  accept 
these  figures,  but  thsy  are  authentic  and 
show  thst  the  United  SUtes  has  contributed 
toward  world  recovery  since  May  IMA : 

Contributions  to: 

United  Rations •30,380,S49 

UNRRA 2,700,000,000 

World  Bank 8,176,000,000 

Lend-lease 2,108,000,000 

Advances  to  foreign  nations: 

Surpltu  property 1,146,000,000 

Loans  to  Orsat  Britain 

and  the  PhUlpplnea...  4,  800,  000, 000 

War  Department  granU.  1,  771, 028,  SB8 

Sxport-Import  Bank 2, 031,  200, 176 

Oreek-Turklsh  loan 400,000.000 

Liquidation      of      lend- 
lease 500.000 

Relief,    war  -  devastated 

areas 880,000,000 

International  Relief  Or- 
ganisation   71,073.000 

MUltary  relief  in  occu- 
pied areas 600.  000  000 

Interim-aid  bUl.  l»47 W7,  000,  000 

Total,  exclusive  of  ERP.  23, 076.  095,  818 

And  yet  some  say  we  are  a  race  of  shy- 
locks. 


The  new  program  under  ECA  Is  prolittrttad 
from  making  purciiases  in  tbe  United  Stataa 
at  prices  above  certain  stipulated  levels— 
these  levels  being  set  so  as  to  prevent  an  ex- 
cessive rise  of  prices  In  tbe  domestic  markrt 
due  to  large  Government  purchases.  Tou  will 
recall  that  in  the  Immediate  past  It  has 
seemed  that  prices  have  been  maintained  and 
advanced  by  the  calculated  use  of  Govern- 
ment purchasing  in  such  commodity  markets 
as  wheat,  petroleum  prrducu.  etc.  While  I 
do  not  believe  that  deat>erate  manipulation 
has  been  proved  beyond  a  doubt,  yet  the  Con- 
gress thought  the  coincidences  of  Govern- 
ment buying  and  price  changing  in  the  do- 
mestic market  so  peculiar  that  it  endeavored 
to  protect  tbe  Atberican  public  against  price 
rises  which  might  be  brought  at>out  by  leaka 
In  Information  of  prospective  governmental 
operations  or  by  deliberate  cr.  okedness  on 
the  part  of  employees  trusted  with  Inside 
Information. 

So.  all  in  all.  we  do  not  expect  any  Increase 
In  ocean  tonnage  due  to  the  new  program. 
And  here  let  me  explain,  for  the  sake  of  clar- 
ity, that  the  program  is  officially  known  as 
the  European  relief  program,  or  ERP  for 
short,  but  that  it  U  being  administered  by 
an  organization  known  as  the  Economic  Co- 
operation Administration,  or  ECA  for  short. 
I  know  that  this  is  confusing,  but  you  might 
aa  well  become  accustomed  to  it.  and.  after 
all.  it  isn't  quite  as  bad  as  our  late,  but  not 
lamented,  PWA  and  WPA.  In  which  the  first 
two  letters  were  merely  transposed,  and 
which,  to  this  day,  leave  me  In  complete 
ignorance  as  to  which  was  first  In  our  lives, 
and  which  did  what,  and  why  one  couldn't 
have  done  what  both  are  reputed  to  have 
accomplished. 

Now.  let  me  set  forth  what  has  seemed  to 
me  to  be  a  basic  policy  of  our  Slate  Depart- 
ment for  some  years.  I  do  not  say  this  ta 
State  Department  policy — I  say  merely  that 
my  observations  make  me  believe  that  It  Is 
the  fundamental  philosophy  l>ehlnd  State 
Department  moves  in  connection  with  over- 
seas commerce  under  the  American  flag. 
There  are  certain  nations  which  do  not  have 
sufficient  resources  to  permit  of  sufficient  In- 
dustrial development  to  support  their  popu- 
lations through  production  or  earnings 
ashore.  One  may  put  the  Scandinavian 
sUtes,  the  Netherlands,  Greece,  luly.  and 
some  others  in  this  category.  Naturally, 
then,  they  turn  to  the  sea,  where  they  aeek 
to  operate  a  carrying  trade  wherever  cargo 
offers.  They  are  to  be  commended  for  sucb 
efforts.  Then  we  have  the  United  States, 
where  industry  and  reaources  are  sucb  thst 
the  population  ran  earn  a  living  of  some  sort 
within  Its  borders.  Our  wages  ars  higher 
than  those  of  other  nations,  and  ws  can  ael- 
dom  meet  foreign  oonpatltlon  In  the  overaeas 
trade  without  Oovamment  aid.  On  the  baals 
of  having  the  goods  carried  by  those  who  can 
do  It  cheapest,  tbcre  seems  little  Justification 
(or  American  overseas  shipping.  If  we  aeoa|»l 
that  thssls,  the  logical  thing  to  to  let  tbasa 
have-nots  carry  the  goods  at  sea  and  kaep  tba 
haves  busy  at  tbeir  various  Jobs  ashore. 

It  ssems  to  me  that  the  SUU  Department 
accepts  this  theory  as  tba  proper  baals  at 
world  commerce  at  sea.  and  that  lU  ovary 
effort  and  recommendation  Is  to  make  It 
effective  through  favoritism  to  foreign  car- 
riers and  by  placing  stumbling  blocks  In 
tbe  wsy  of  our  own  shipowners  and  opera- 
tors. It  to  perfectly  natural  that  tbto  philos- 
ophy, seemingly  Indulged  In  year  after  year 
by  our  State  Department,  presenU  an  ob- 
stacle of  no  mean  proportions  for,  from  time 
to  time,  it  aeems  to  permeate  our  whole  gov- 
ernmental system  and  to  pour  water  upon 
the  tires  of  every  effort  to  build  up  and  main- 
tain a  sufficient  merchant  marine  under  the 
American  flag.  I  don't  know  what  can  be 
done  to  change  this  condition.  I  have  no 
solution  to  offer  at  tbe  present  time.  I  sug- 
gest merely  that  you  keep  tbto  thought  In 
mind  and  understand  some  of  tbe  difficulties 
which  beset  the  path  of  American-flag  ships 
In  foreign  trade. 
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•rt  inao7  of  im  vbo  do  not  go  along 
vikli  tlM  Mm  tlMt  tb*  great  bulk  of  Amwi- 
Cifi  tsports  and  imports  «hould  b*  cMTled 
foratgn  bottoow.  W«  believe  ttutt  the 
of  tiM  l7»M«d  au»m  ■toovld  Imt*  a 
Is  Um  oomn  tn4».  betfe  lor  tb«  pro- 
te^tlcn  of  our  toaoaiy  la  ctm  of  p*ac«.  and 
to  tbm  Mkt^ty  at  Um  Nattort  In  tlma  of  war 
Wp  tml  w  HtoM  CHiy  ■pytuil—lrty  10  p«r- 
t  of  botb  WMwmiwg  uid  ooipadic  cukom 
W9  mn  to  har«  that  baalc  fleet  required 
fo^  tb*  national  «f«t3r.  and  if  we  are  to  build 
aalatala  MKNigh  ihlpc  to  keep  a  ralnl- 
of  ampyarOj  and  shlpbulkters 
iMtgnlnir  and  ahlp  con- 
eapcctallf  In  the  htfbcr  towli. 
meiv  technical  and  are  not  tf»rl^d 
•i:  occupation     We  either  have 

kow  how  to  dealKn  and  build 
or  w«  <lo  Bc%.  If  we  do  not  have 
H  la  a  lone  and  very  npenslTe  Utk 
develop  thsae  akllls  under  the  atrees  of 
wiAr.  Tet.  the  fate  of  the  Nation  majr  de- 
pe  Id  upon  our  ability  to  produce  shlpa  In 
qtfintttT  with  the  utmost  rapMlty.  We 
not  take  unn«C«Hry  «■*»— '*—  In  this 
rsMpsct  We  moK  Iralkl  ablps  ai 
th  ly  are  built,  w  mnmt  kosp  a 
nv  mb-r  m  active  sn^ce  throtigbuuti  the 
wt  r!t) 

k)   le*    us   look    Into   the   future   and  see 
w)  at'a    ahead    on    cur   preeent    course.    <*"! 
wt  at     we     might     accumpUab     with     si 
cb  tngcs  In  present  pmct'c?s 

Ve  hope  that  the  CO-percent  carriage 
Tli^n  In  CKP  will  so  maintain  our  ovc 

t  that  there  will  be  work  for  at  least  all 
priTttelT  owned  ^htps  up  to  the  end  of  tbc 
rei  er  prtwram  I  have  seen  this  50-p«rc«nt 
rw  ulxem«-nt  crlttdaad  by  union  papera  be- 
eai  as  this  mandatory  ahlpment  In  Amerl- 
e«f  vessels  applies  only  "to  the  extent  such 
•la  are  available  at  market  rates. '  These 
critics  are  playing  right  Into  the  hands  ot 
who  opposed  any  percentage  requlre- 
t  for  shipment  In  American  vessels,  on 
thf  ground  that  union  lab«r  would  force 
up  as  soon  aa  definite  retralremenu 
eflFective.  I  aeeured  the  crltlca  tbat 
tbh  wotUd  not  be  the  case,  and  1  have  since 
ati  ted.  for  the  benefit  of  both  the  upcraton 
an  1  the  wurkers.  tbat  tbey  must  play  the 
fa  De  square  for  all  concerned — otherwise 
tbi  y  cea  expect  no  preference  in  the  future 
~  ty  of  purpose  Is  a  beslc  requirement  1 01 
eoAtlnued  sueeeee  in  any  walk  of  life,  anj 
eas  only  tbroMCb  the  conAdenee  of  the 
here  ot  Oangteas  in  the  maritime  fra- 
tjffilty.  M  repreeented  by  lu  advocates  on 
of  tbe  Houae.  that  this  pstoentn^e 
pnleleton  wee  written  into  law.  I  fuOy 
ez|  ect  It  to  be  honored  by  all  concerned. 
4t  the  end  of  tbe  relief  program  we  must 
t  a  draetle  redtactlon  tn  Amerlcen 
in  the  uveree—  trade,  unless  we  arc 
to  conttoue  operatlag  nibaldlee  for 
ly  aU  ablpa  wifi^ed  tberela.  It 
be  up  to  the  Department  of  National 
Dirfense  to  determine  the  number  and  type 
ahlpe  needed  for  the  national  defense 
llif  Maritime  Commtralon  should  then  de- 
what  routes  mtut  be  kept  tn  operation 
the  American  flag  tn  the  event  of  war 
national  emerfency  and  should  deter- 
wtoat  ablpa  will  be  needed  thereon 
this  determination  with  the  re- 
for  national  defense,  the  Marl- 
abotild  then  work  out  a 
bw^ng  program  to  provMe  and  malnutn 
required  veaaela  In  ways  best  suited  to 
intereeta  of  the  United  States,  that  la. 
wbft  rtwtes  should  be  kept  under  the  Amer- 
fU(.  what  typee  of  ebtpe  employed  there- 
what  kind  ot  oparatars  should  be  en- 
trusted with  tbe  reepectlve  routes,  and  what 
Incentives  are  neceasary  to  allow  Amerlcan- 
abtpe  a  practicable  return  on  Inveatment 
paying  a  satisfactory  wage  scale  to  per- 
engaged  tn  these  operations.  When 
ti  all  included  in  one  presentation,  tbe 
it  should  submit  It  to  the  Coogreaa 
•tudy  and  action  tbereon. 


tb< 
tbe 


Quite  naturally,  such  a  program  would  not 
be  accepted  by  the  Congress  ]ust  as  sub- 
mitted. Tbat  would  be  expecting  Jtut  too 
much  of  human  nature.  We  people  in  Con- 
gress  think  we  know  something  about  theae 
matters  and  wish  to  have  our  say  We  feel 
that  we  know  the  temper  of  the  people  with 
reasonable  accuracy,  and  we  are  responsible 
for  the  raising  of  money.  However,  the 
method  outlined  should  produce  a  workable 
plan,  without  too  great  an  expense  coiulder- 
ini;  our  present-day  reaponslbtlttles.  and  It 
would  wrap  the  whole  thing  up  In  one  pack- 
age rather  than  having  It  scattered  ibout 
like  pretty  packages  tieneath  a  Christmas 
tree. 

Tbe  accomplishment  of  a  plan  cu:h  as 
stigK^sted  above  will  require  a  strong  lAarl- 
time  CommUslon.  the  Chairman  of  wb.ch 
holds  the  f\Ul  confidence  of  both  the  Presi- 
dent aod  the  Congress.  Such  a  Chairman 
will  be  blasted  all  over  land  and  sea  by  Irate 
shipowners,  or  wo\ild-be  operators,  who  will 
not  like  his  mevhcds  or  his  decisions  for. 
try  as  one  will,  the  problem  of  building  up 
and  maintaining  a  merchant  m^irUe  such 
as  I  1  -t^estrd  a'tll  be  Imposstb  e  o.  ac- 

con\  >t  wl:h  seeming   fairness  to  all 

corcerned.  Yea.  the  Chairman  will  need  to 
b*  a  strong  man.  Indeed,  but  the  glory  of 
hla  accomplishments  should  be  sufll'^lent  for 
any  man's  reward. 

And  here  are  a  few  of  our  problems  con- 
ceriiUig  only  certain  phases  of  the  Industiy. 

First.  The  present  practice  of  the  Bfarl- 
t  mmlsston   o{   restricting   suiMldlxad 

s  on  any  one  route  to  only  one  op- 
eratc'i.  I  t>elleve  this  Is  In  eHfOk  now  on  all 
but  one  of  the  established  subildlnd  routes. 
Is  this  good  practice,  or  should  expanded 
trade  on  that  route  be  allotted  to  another 
subsid'zt-d  operator:'  Katrnes.s  wou'.d  seem 
to  dlctare  that  exclusive  aubsidized  prlvile«^s 
should  not  l>e  maintained.  Tet.  Is  ic.  not  safe 
to  conclude  that  Increase  In  trade  on  a  rcute 
has  come  about  largely  thrcui^h  the  efforts 
of  the  established  cpemtcr:  that  iha  crea- 
ttoa  of  additional  terminal  organizations 
may  not  be  In  the  best  tetereata  of  economy: 
and  that,  when  re'.renebment  comes  so  tbat 
the  ruute  may  not  provide  cargoea  for  all 
subsidized  voyages,  a  grand  row  will  ensue 
In  d<*termlutnK  which  operator  Is  to  suSh 
rcdu^^r:on  In  subsidized  ships. 

t^-n.id  How  should  available  Oovem- 
nient-owntrd  ships  be  distributed  In  charter 
arrangemeuu.  that  ts.  abould  those  lines 
which  own  American-flag  tonnage  be  given 
preierence  over  those  nonowners  w^ose 
bvatneee  is  to  operate  chartered  tmttcma— 
AoMTlean  when  obtAlnable  and  can  be  made 
to  pay  or  foreign  when  available  In  the 
world  markeu?  I  would  not  attempt  to 
argue  this  queatlon  here  for  tt  has  too  many 
ramifications,  but  1  shr.u'd  ll*te  to  leave  It  in 
your  minds. 

Third  How  shall  we  Invigorate  the  coast- 
wise and  mtercoastsl  services  so  they  may 
once  more  take  their  proper  places  in  the 
whole  picture  of  American  shipping?  Rail- 
way, truck,  snd  automobile  transportation 
have  so  cut  Into  these  services  that  they  can- 
not operate  at  a  profit  by  conventional  means 
unless  some  aid  is  provided.  Tet.  these  serv- 
leei  are  tbe  very  finest  reservoirs  for  quickly 
available  ablps  for  national  defense.  Dls- 
cuasloos  are  now  t>eing  held  regarding  trailer- 
carrying  ships  for  coastal  runs.  These  wotild 
be  fast  ships,  carrying  conventional  trailer 
bodlee  between  ports,  and  having  adequate 
paaeengcr  qusrtos  to  reestablish  tbe  coast- 
wise paMeager  traOc.  The  claims  are  that, 
with  special  terminals,  these  ships  could  op- 
erate at  a  substantial  proflt,  could  relieve 
much  heavy  truck  congestion  on  our  main 
highways,  and  could  furnish  employment  for 
truck  drivers  at  botb  ends  of  the  run.  Ex- 
ploratory dtscwilnni  for  the  benefit  of  inter- 
ooaatal  ildpplBg  Incltide  tbe  provision  of 
special  terminals  for  handling  goods  in  large 
containers,  changes  of  railroad  rates  on 
through  shipments,  as  well  as  construction 


and  operation  subsidies  The  continuation 
of  intercoastal  service  Is  dependent  upon 
some  reasonable  solution  of  these  problems. 

Fourth.  How  are  we  to  cont.nue  to  provide 
decent  service  for  the  peopi;  of  Alasks  who 
are  scattered  through  an  Immense  territory 
at  a  density  of  almost  zero  to  the  square 
mile?  Commercial  business  Is  very  seasonal. 
ICllltary  and  naval  shipments  are  not  de- 
pendable for  revenue.  Distances  ara  great. 
Handling  charges  are  Immense.  Vclume  of 
shipments  is  small  when  compared  to  the 
number  of  voyages  needed  for  the  best  inter- 
ests of  the  Territory.  In  all,  this  problem 
is  as  bad  ns  the  proverbial  Chinese  pm'zle. 
unless  Uncle  Sam  Is  going  to  step  in  and 
hold  the  sack,  as  ustial. 

And  now  to  top  off  all  our  troubles,  let 
me  invite  your  attention  to  the  (<rand  total 
of  funds  provided,  at  the  expense  of  the 
American  taxpayers  for  the  relief  of  foreign 
nations.  As  I  have  stated  pr'3v*ously  b?- 
tween  May  IMS  ana  January  1948  the  toul 
waa  •:U}.G76,S95.818. 

Going  back  somewhat  we  find  ;that  the 
total  foreign-aid  bill  of  American  taxpayers 
during  World  Wars  I  and  II  and  up  to  Jan- 
uary  1,  1948,  was  $80.812.922.0J0. 

Then  let  us  »c?d  the  ex.'sected  expense  of 
the  present  Economic  Cooperation  Adminis- 
tration, that  is.  $17.C(X).0CO.OOO  proposed  for 
the  next  4  years,  and  we  have  the  stupen- 
dous figure  of  $97.812.932.(X)0. 

But  the  end  is  not  yet.  for  we  hear  rum- 
blings of  another  lend-lr-.-fe  program  for 
military  equipment  needed  by  western  E\iro- 
pean  goveriunents.  And  after  that,  what 
then? 

Gentlemen  of  the  Propeller  Cub  of  this 
great  pert  of  Savannah.  I  have  tried  to  tell 
you  of  a  few  of  the  problems  that  are  aberd 
In  the  field  of  American  shipping.  I  have 
merely  mentioned  our  contributions  to  other 
peoples  of  :he  world  God  grant  that  we  may 
find  men  with  the  intelligence,  ability,  and 
Integrity  to  steer  the  ship  of  state  through 
such  perils  as  confront  us.  until  it  sails 
smoothly  on  the  waters  of  prosperity  acd 
security  for  all  the  people  of  America. 
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Trade,  a  Two-Way  Street 


REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  W.  McCORM/CK 

or  MASSAC>it-<,rrTS 

IN  THE  HOUBI  OF  REf  RESENT ATrVBS 

Wednesday.  May  26.  194S 

iir.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
my  opinion,  one  of  the  finest  newspapers 
of  the  country  is  the  Boston  Herald. 
The  only  thing  I  have  against  it  is  that 
it  is  one  of  the  strongest  Republican 
newspapers  in  the  country.  I  am  hope- 
ful that  some  day  those  who  run  that 
paper  will  see  the  error  of  their  ways  and 
become  converted  to  the  true  cause  of 
the  principles  and  policies  enunciated  by 
the  Democratic  Party.  However,  in  all 
falmesi.  and  trying  to  be  tolerant.  I  must 
confess  that  I  consider  this  newspaper 
one  of  the  outstanding  papers  of  the 
country  in  Its  fairness  in  its  news  col- 
umns. Occasionally  it  has  an  editorial 
that  commands  my  attention.  I  do  not 
mean  to  leave  the  impression  that  I  am 
unfairly  critical  of  its  editorials,  but 
from  an  afflrmative  angle,  once  in  a 
while  it  has  a  splendid  editorial. 

Last  Sunday  it  carried  a  splendid  edi- 
torial entitled  "Trade,  a  Two-Way 
Street."  which   comes   out   strongly   in 


favor  of  the  extension  of  the  Hull  recip- 
rocal trade  program  without  the  con- 
taminating, destructive  amendments 
conUlned  In  the  biD  we  will  consider 

today- 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  Include  in  my  remarks  this  splendid 
editorial    appearing   in    thi.s    very    fine 
newspaoer.  the  Boston  Herald. 

The  SPEAKER.     Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts? 
There  was  no  objection. 
The  editorial  is  as  follows: 

TtAOI.    A    TWO-WAY    STREET 

The  Reciprocal  Trade  AgreemenU  Act  ex- 
pires next  month,  so  it  is  especially  signifi- 
cant that  this  coming  week  has  been  desig- 
nated as  World  Trade  Week.  It  Is  quite 
probable,  too.  that  the  Congress  may  act  dur- 
ing: this  week  to  mangle  or  continue  the  pres- 
ent law.  It  would  be  most  unfortunate  If 
the  Republican  Party  acted  from  political 
motives  on  a  matter  so  basic  to  our  whole 
foreign  policy.  Tragic,  too,  because  the  party 
has  in  other  respecU  been  so  admirably  non- 
partisan In  dealing  with  matters  of  foreign 
poHcv. 

True,  the  Reciprocal  Trade  Agreements  Act 
U  a  Democratic  measure  In  the  sense  that  It 
was  championed  and  Initially  approved  by  a 
Democratic  administration  under  the  leader- 
ship of  Cordell  Hull.  But  It  was  a  Repub- 
lican Idea  to  originate  with  the  GOP,  the 
party  whose  faUures  have  almost  always  been 
closely  connected  with  insistence  upon  high 
tariff  policies. 

It  Is  well  to  con.slder  what  this  act  is  and 
what  it  does.  Until  lU  enactment  tariff  laws 
were  passed  by  Congress  in  arduous,  often 
scandalous  proceedings  which  were  drawn 
out  many  months,  even  rvmnlng  into  years, 
to  be  sure  that  every  local  vested  Interest 
bad  the  very  greatest  freedom  to  exert  what- 
ever pressure,  good  or  bad.  to  win  for  some 
section  a  tariff  concession  which  might  be 
bad  for  the  whole  country.  Even  opponents 
of  the  present  Trade  Act  usually  admit  the 
evils  of  the  old  loRrolling  method. 

The  Reciprocal  Trade  Agreements  Act 
constitutes  a  grant  of  the  congressional 
tariff-making  power  to  the  executive  depart- 
ment of  the  Government  for  a  sUted  period 
of  years  and  subject  to  precise  limitations 
as  to  the  extent  of  tariff  concessions  which 
can  be  granted.  The  theory  of  the  act  U  one 
of  reciprocity,  namely,  you  give  us  a  break 
on  what  we  can  sell  to  you.  and  we  will  give 
you  a  break  on  what  you  can  sell  to  us.  You 
lower  your  tariff  on  automobiles  and  we  will 
lower  ours  on  olive  oil,  nuts,  human  hair, 
manganese,  or  something  else.  It  Is  a 
Yankee  trading  sort  of  arrangement  between 
governments  which  must.  In  any  event,  have 
the  final  say  as  to  tariff  rates. 

The  procedures  of  the  executive  depart- 
ment for  handling  tariff  reductions  are  nat- 
urally not  Ideal  to  those  interests  which 
would  find  it  easier  to  accomplish  their  ends 
by  dealing  with  politically  minded  Congress- 
men rather  than  with  experU  In  the  Stale 
Department  and  Tariff  Commission.  Every 
Industry  affected  by  a  possible  tariff  reduc- 
Uon  Is  given  opportunity  to  lay  Its  case  be- 
fore the  Government  experts  who  are  sup- 
posed to  be  fully  Informed  as  to  the  com- 
petitive position  of  any  given  American  In- 
dtistry  before  authorizing  negotiators  to  con- 
sider granting  a  concession  to  a  foreign  gov- 
ernment to  admit  at  lower  Uriff  rates  some 
product  or  commodity  which  competes  with 
American  IndusUy  or  agriculture.  By  far 
the  majority  of  fanners  and  businessmen 
testify  that  it  has  worked  out  very  well 
on  the  whole.  Moreover,  President  Truman 
has  agreed  to  suspend  any  agreement  where 
It  is  shown  to  htirt  American  industry. 

Why   is  the  continuation  of  this  act  so 
vital?    Because  it  has  proved  to  be  the  only 


practical  way  to  deal  with  the  Urlfl  question 
without  vast  injustices  either  to  American 
Industry  or  our  friends  abroad.  It  is  especi- 
ally vital  now  that  we  are  committed  by  both 
major  parties  to  helping  to  strengthen  west- 
ern Europe.  In  the  long  run  the  only  way 
our  foreign  friends  can  get  the  dollars  to 
pay  for  our  exporu  and  pay  off  their  Ameri- 
can loans  U  for  the  United  States  to  buy  as 
many  of  their  exports  as  possible. 

Trade  Is  a  two-way  street.  We  cannot  only 
sell.  We  must  also  buy.  It  would  be  the 
height  of  Inconsistency,  if  not  of  sbsurdity. 
for  the  world's  greatest  creditor  nation  to 
repeal  the  law  which  U  the  only  certainty  we 
have  that  tariffs  can  be  kept  at  such  a  level 
that  our  debtors  will  be  able  to  repay  \u. 
Let's  keep  trade  going  both  ways. 


Increaied  Railroad  Retirement  Benefits 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  CHARLES  A.  WOLVERTON 

or  NEW  JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  26.  1948 
Mr.  WOLVERTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  sub- 
stantial increases  in  railroad  retirement 
annuities  and  survivor  benefits  to  meet 
today's  high  cost  of  Uving  are  provided 
for  in  a  bill  I  have  introduced  today. 

In  presenting  this  bill.  H.  R.  6704.  I 
wish  to  explain  that  it  provides  for  in- 
creases that  on  the  average  will  amount 
to  some  30  to  60  percent  in  the  annuities 
of  those  who  have  retired  or  will  retire 
m  the  next  fev?  years.  These  persons  are 
now  only  entitled  to  annuities  based  on 
living  costs  and  wages  prevailing  in  the 
early  1930s. 

The  bill  also  provides  for  an  increase  in 
the  annuities  of  those  who  reUre  years 
hence.  This  is  in  addition  to  the  auto- 
matic Increases  under  the  existing  law 
resulting  from  the  present  higher  wage 

level. 

Furthermore,  the  bill  provides  an  in- 
crease of  20  percent  in  the  amounts  paid 
widows,  orphans,  and  parents  of  de- 
ceased railroad  employees. 

The  bill  also  restores  a  provision  that 
was  in  effect  before  the  1946  amendments 
to  the  Railroad  Retirement  Act.  This 
provision  guarantees  that  the  total 
amount  of  benenis  payable  an  employee 
and  his  survivors  will  not  be  le.ss  than 
the  employee  paid  into  the  fund  in  taxes, 
plus  interest. 

A  further  provision  of  the  bill  post- 
pones untU  1952  the  impending  1949  in- 
crease in  the  retirement-tax  rate  to  be 
paid  by  both  employer  and  employee. 

The  increased  benefits  provided  by  the 
bill  are  not  in  excess  of  what  the  Rail- 
road Retirement  Board  has  informed  the 
committee  the  fund  can  support. 

The  increase  in  the  cost  of  living  In 
recent  years  is  so  clear  to  all  of  us  that 
it  needs  no  proof. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  annuity  for- 
mula in  the  Railroad  Retirement  Act  was 
originally  fixed  in  the  early  1930s  and 
was  based  on  living  costs  and  wages  at 
that  time.  Amounts  which  were  consld- 
ered  adequate  in  1937  and  the  next  few 
following  years  have  not  been  in- 
creased—except for  some  Increase  In  the 
minimum  amount  payable. 


It  is  clear  that  the  annuities  which  re- 
tired persons  are  now  receiving  are  in- 
adequate to  cope  with  the  higher  living 
cosLs. 

The  same  situation,  moreover,  will  ex- 
ist as  to  thase  annuities  of  employee* 
who  will  retire  in  the  near  future,  for 
even  the  next  15.  20,  and  to  some  extent 
30  years.  Tliese  annuities  also  will  not 
fully  reflect  the  currently  higher  wage 
levels  of  today. 

This  fact  comes  about  because  under 
the  present  benefit  formula  annuities 
are  based  on  the  average  wages  for  the 
entire  period  of  railroad  work  up  to  30 
years.  It  would  require  many  years  of 
work  at  the  current  higher  wage  levels 
to  raise  these  averages  very  much  and  in 
turn  to  show  an  appreciable  effect  on 
benefits. 

Thus  anyone  retiring  today  or  in  the 
future  will  receive  an  income  cut  down 
because  of  the  lower  rates  of  pay  he 
received  many  years  ago. 

Accordingly,  even  though  railroad 
wages  on  the  average  In  1948  are  up  ap- 
proximately 75  percent  over  tho.'^e  in 
1937.  these  Increases  in  wage  rates,  as 
the  Railroad  Retirement  Board  says, 
have  had  no  effect  on  benefits  awarded 
before  the  increases,  very  little  effect  on 
those  awarded  since,  and  will  have  an 
appreciable  effect  only  on  those  which 
will  be  granted  many  years  i:i  the  future. 
This  situation  seems  to  me  to  be  lu- 
tolerable. 

I  have  long  supported  and  followed 
closely  the  operation  of  the  railroad  re- 
tirement system.  I  have  always  been 
in  full  accord  with  its  purposes.  I  am 
firmly  convinced,  however,  that  annui- 
ties and  t)enefits,  which  the  retirement 
system  provides,  must  be  adequate  to 
permit  the  retired  or  disabled  employee 
to  maintain  himself  in  reasonable  com- 
fort and  decency. 

At  the  same  time  I  am  firmly  of  the 
opinion,  as  I  know  all  of  us  are.  that  the 
amount  of  benefits  promised  by  the  re- 
tirement system  must  in  nowise  Jeop- 
ardize the  .soundne.ss  of  the  fund. 

The  Railroad  Retirement  Board  luu 
Informed  and  assured  me  that  increased 
benefits  now  might  be  paid  withoat 
Jeopardizing  the  fund  and  without  ne- 
cessitating any  Increase  in  tax  rates.  It 
states  that  this  possibility  arises  from 
the  fact  that  present  rates  of  collection 
from  the  employees  and  the  railroads 
were  based  on  a  lower  total  pay  roll  thao 
that  now  being  paid.  With  the  current 
hiijher  total  pay  roll,  collections  on  the 
present  tax  schedule  from  employees  and 
railroads  could  allow  greater  benefits 
without  impairing  the  soundness  of  the 
fund.  This  will  continue  to  be  possible 
to  the  extent  the  pay  roll  remains  around 
its  present  level. 

I,  therefore,  have  given  conscientious 
and  thoughtful  cotisideration  to  the  find- 
ing of  a  sound  and  equitable  way  of  in- 
creasing the  benefits  paid  and  to  be  paid 
to  retired  and  disabled  employees,  and 
their  surviving  widows  and  orphans, 
commensurate  with  Increased  cost-of- 
living  and  current  wage  levels. 

On  this  general  subject  our  committee 
has  had  some  24  bills  introduced  during 
the  present  Congress.  Many  propose  to 
reduce  benefits  paid,  and  to  reduce  the 
present   tax    rate.    Other*   piuTXurt  to 
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gn  nt  trf'mendous  Increases  In  benefits, 
apiarently  with  no  thought  of  what 
Itfg  ler  tax  rates  would  be  needed,  or  the 
deiastatlng  effect  on  the  soundness  of 
tlM  retirement  fund.  Some  propose  to 
hel  >  retired  emplo3rees.  Others  propose 
to  xto-st  annuities  of  those  who  In  the 
lOTff  run  will  have  had  the  t>eneflt  of 
wo  king  at  today's  higher  wage  lerels. 
flame  seek  to  help  the  relatively  lower 
pall  employee:  others  to  assist  primarily 
ttM  eTnpk»ye«  in  the  higher  compensa- 
t  and  yet  other.s  provide  a 

.s..  ^^--ntaBi.'     ra'.^e    across    the 

bo<;rd.    Some  build  up  the  estate  of  an 

cm  )lcyee  dying  with  no  survivors;  few 

ree :  m  help  those  prevent  and  future 

's  who  mun  struggle  with  the 

C.i     :;^     d    llVt"'    '"'•  *S. 

J  b  p.li  of  iTerlng  objectives,  and 

maiy  others.  I  have  given  >  -   ;md 

svTjpaihetJc  attention.  My  bi  -  .iis  to 
nt  t  the  most  desirable  objective? .  pro- 
nd  US  substantial  inoroa5es  for  all  with 
4D(  reimrd  to  the  coanpai alive  posU!rn 
of  today's  and  tomorrow's  anr. 
am  also  .survivors  of  railroad  work. . .. ».;..! 
ma  ntalnmg  the  Integrity  of  the  retlre- 
me  U  f  line!. 

'  'he  bill  flrst  proTldes  fra*  •  straUht  10- 
perrcpt  increase  across  the  board  for  all 
aniiuitjes.  present  and  future. 

1  'lu  so  1  etlnnti  30  or  40  yt-ars  hence,  of 
coi  rse.  will  also  have  had  the  advantage 
of  their  annuities  beln^;  calculated  at 
cur  rt- nt  higher  wage  levels,  with  the  au- 
tomatic increases  which  thU  will  give. 
Th  we  retii-ln«  before  that  time,  as  well  as 
these  now  retired,  are  prevented  by  the 
act's  present  formula  based  on  averages 
ov<  r  past  periods  from  obtaining  aiiy 
MMb  assistance. 

1  ly  bill  therefore  would  put  those  who 
ha  e  retired  or  wlU  retire  in  the  next  10. 
15.  20.  and  up  to  30  years,  on  the  same 
bajls  as  though  they  always  had  been 
MU  nlng  on  today's  higher  wage  level.  It 
<kNs  this  by  readjusting  the  past  com- 
per  saticn  used  by  the  Railroad  Retire- 
m*"  It  Board  m  calculating  monthly  an- 
nujry  beneflt.s  to  reflect  the  rise  in  wage 
lev  lis  and  living  costs  in  the  past  decade. 
To  take  these  into  account  It  appears 
wotld  require  that  compensation  prior 
to  1940  would  have  to  t>e  con>!dored  as 
Inc  reased  by  some  75  percent  with  corre- 
spc  nding  .smaller  Increases  In  succeeding 
yei  rs  up  to  1S48. 

'  "his  seems  to  mc  to  be  the  quickest, 
fal  est.  and  most  feMlbl*  way  of  meeting 
the  present  and  tmninent  burdens  of 
these  retired  and  retiring.  I  estimate 
thit  on  the  average  this  provision,  to- 
let  ler  with  the  10  percent  above-men- 
tla  led.  will  increase  annuities  now  be- 
Ini  paid  by  some  30  to  60  percent,  with 
eoi  iparable  increases  in  annuities  of 
these  r<  in  the  future. 

'"he  r.:.:...  .um  annuity  is  increased 
fro  n  $50  to  $60  per  month  for  the  reg- 
ularly  retiring  employee. 

T  xlay's  living  problems  affect  not  alone 
th<  retired  or  retiring  employee.  They 
eoi  front  the  worried  widows,  orphans. 
UM  aged  parents  of  those  who  have  died 
To  aid  their  situation  the  bill  further 
pre  vldes  for  an  Increase  of  20  percent  m 
th«  benefits  they  nov/  recelre. 

<  Kher  provisions  of  the  bill  are  self- 
fflC  jaoatory.  There  still  remain  on  the 
m  ferasMnt  rolls  some  of  the  pensioners 
t»  *n  over  from  the  private  plans  of  the 


carriers  when  the  system  was  established. 
They  would  obtain  a  straight  20-percent 
increase  in  pension.s. 

The  provision  in  the  Railroad  Retire- 
ment Act  before  the  1946  amcadinents 
re',  ifmn  to  total  benefits  to  be  paid  an 
• .  f  and  his  :  urvlvors  is  restored. 

Tnij  will  not  be  less  than  his  tax  payment 
plus  mterest. 

On  the  t>asls  of  Railroad  Retirement 
Board  repreaentations.  the  present  tax 
rate  seems  adequate  as  of  today  to  pro- 
vide the  needed  receipts  to  take  care  of 
the  co:-ts  of  the  system  as  increa.sed  by 
the  bill's  provLsions  and  to  keep  the  sys- 
tem on  a  sound  actuarial  basis.  While 
the  operations  under  this  revised  plan 
and  tiie  tffect  of  present  condilioas  are 
fully  appraLsed/the  tax  rate  is  main- 
tained at  current  5^4 -percent  rate*  for 

'  .      Thf  :\;e 

L        -  ^  -     :     .s  retail-  ,.  __    .:  red 

from  1952  to  1955.  Such  an  ultimate  rate 
is  needed  over  the  lonu  r  ;^  '  assure 
financial  .support  for  the  :  of  the 

sy5tem. 

I  am  attaching  some  t"" ions  of 

th^^  ctTt'ct  of  the  various  pi  of  the 

bill  on  benefits  providtr-d.  comp..inaR  thi-.v.; 
with  the  payments  under  the  present  act 
and  also  with  a  straight  ccro.s.s  the  board 
increase  -  ■  ---^Dosed  In  some  bilKs  before 
the  con-. 

Cair  t—Retirrmtmt  in  t»4u  with  30  i/<ars  of 
Men  ice  {27  JUtor.  3  SMbsequ^Ml  to  4a f  of 

act  I 
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I  am  r  -t  that  a  caicful  .study  of 

the  pro\.  ._...,  uf  this  bill  will  demon- 
strate that  it. will  provide  a  sub.>tantlal 
Increase  in  the  monthly  payments  to 
pensioners,  annuitants,  and  their  sur- 
vivors. I  will  press  for  the  early  en- 
actment of  the  bill.  It  represents  a 
sincere  and  honest  desire  to  be  helpful 
to  those  who  are  faced  with  the  difficulty 
of  meeting  the  present  high  cast  of  liv- 
ing on  the  meager  payments  now  pro- 
vided by  the  Railroad  Retirement  Act. 


Jewish  State  in  Pelettine 


EXTFNSION  OP  REMAKKS 
or 

HON.  PORTER  HARDY,  JR. 

or  voKunA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT ATmS 

Wednesday.  May  26.  1948 

Mr.  HARDY.    Mr.  Speaker,  at  a  special 

seivicc  iit  Beth  El  Temple  in  Norfolk. 
Va..  the  congregation  adopted  a  resolu- 
tion concerning  the  newly  formed  Jewish 
state.  This  resolution  wa^  sent  to  me  by 
Rabbi  Paul  Reich.  I  take  pleasure  in 
quoting  below  the  resolution- 

Whereas  Almighty  Gcd  hia  deemtd  v  fit- 
ting to  make  poraible  the  creation  of  the 
Jewish  state  in  our  time;  and 

Whereas  a  JewUh  sute  has  been  pro- 
datmed  by  our  brethren  in  Palestine,  on  the 
l«th  day  of  lf.iy  1»48;  and 

Whereas  for  th"  first  time  In  almost  2.000 
years,  on  this  Sabbath  candles  at  Palestine 
Jewry  will  burn  on  the  soU  of  a  Jewish 
state:  Be  it  therefore 
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Jtesolred.  That  the  worshippers  present 
St  a  special  serYloe  held  at  Beth  El  Temple 
on  Friday  evening.  May  14,  1»48.  to  InToke 
dlTlne  help  for  the  success  of  the  Jewish 
itate  and  for  peace  in  Palestine,  express  their 
complete  ccnfWence  in  the  wisdom  of  the 
proclamation  of  the  Jewish  state.  In  their 
moral  and  material  support  to  tbsir  feUow 
Jews  tB  Valsstine:  and  be  it  further 

Mtaolved.  Tliat  copies  of  this  resolution  be 
■ant  to  the  President  of  the  United  SUtes, 
Secretary  of  Bute.  OoTernor  of  the  Common- 
wealth of  VlrginU.  Congressmen  of  this  SUte 
and  district. 


What  We  Are  Buyin* 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ROY  0.  WOODRUFF 

or   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  26.  1948 

Mr.  WOODRUFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  Include  the  followinp  editorial 
from  the  New  York  Journal  of  May  24, 
1948: 

WHAT  Wt  A««  BtrriNO 
Developments  of  almost  dally  occurrence 
are  exposing  the  existence  of  an  interna- 
tionalist scheme  to  socialize  the  world— and 
to  do  so  mainly  at  the  expense  of  the 
American    ystem  of  free  enterprise. 

The  scheme,  and  the  schemers,  may  t>e 
•een  in  action  in  a  set  of  resolutions  or 
dsdarations  recently  formulated  at  the  third 
session  of  the  ■conomlc  and  Employment 
Commission  of  the  United  Nations,  held  at 
Lake  Success. 

In  a  purported  program  to  control  In- 
flation by  -reducing"  high  prices,  the  Com- 
ml«lon  presented  what  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune  called  "a  fistful  at  good  advice  to 
nations." 

The  flaw  In  that  dtflnltlon  Is  that  none  of 
the  "adrloe"  was  "good "  and  lltUe  of  It 
Jwurioil  the  name  of  "advice." 

It  was  simply  a  propaganda  resutement, 
in  part,  of  the  collectlvlst  theory  of  a 
"planned  economy."  applied  to  the  world 
at  large  Instead  of  to  separate  countries  and 
supported  by  nothing  but  a  few  lamlllar  and 
somewiiat  stale  fallacies 

The  first  fallacy — one  that  has  been  per- 
sUtently  applied  to  our  own  postwar  prob- 
lems— was  the  bland  rea&sertlon  that  "Infla- 
tion •  •  •  can  fundamentally  be  com- 
iMted  only  by  Increased  output  of  essential 
goods." 

The  "fundamental"  fact  about  the  exist- 
ing Inflation — and  the  l>aslc  reason  for  high 
prices— Is  an  excess  of  purchasing  power. 
In  the  rest  of  the  world  as  well  as  here.  In 
the  form  of  printing-press  or  flat  money  and 
swollen  tjank  credit  caused  by  the  sociaiUtlc 
practice  of  deficit  financing  of  huge  govern- 
mental expenditures. 

Increased  production  is  necessary  to  relieve 
the  world's  shortage  of  goods. 

But  producUon  Itself  generates  purchasing 
power — a  natural  process  which  in  the  ex- 
isting circumstances  would  be  equivalent  to 
tncroaalng  stUl  further  the  already  excessive 
money  supply. 

In  view  of  these  positive  facU,  production 
itself  may  be  an  inflationary  factor  in  a  pe- 
riod of  Inflation  when  the  first  reqtiirement 
is  to  reduce  the  money  supply. 

The  only  remedy—as  postwar  BelgUun  has 
shown — is  currency  and  fiscal  reform  to  erad- 
icate the  cause  of  a  condition  of  which  high 
prices  are  only  a  symptom. 

The  United  Nations  Commission  further 
exhibited  lu  essential  soclalum  and  its  ad- 


diction to  doctrtnalps  vagartM  by  propoalag 
that  nations  should  also  "fight  domsstle  tn- 
flatlon  by  rationing,  coupled  with  ptlce  con- 
trol and  progrewlve  Incoma  taaatton." 

Two  of  thfse  lt«mB — rationing  and  price 
control — comprise  the  ctiart  for  a  world-wide 
OPA. 

This  country  has  not  had  time  to  forget  the 
evils  of  black  markeU,  of  ocarclUes  and  of 
mUbranded  inferior  goods  from  which  we 
suffered  under  our  wartime  OPA. 

Europe  today  has  both  rationing  and  price 
control — and  hunger,  as  weU  as  black  toMX' 
kets. 

For  an  example,  German  farmers  are  un- 
willing to  sell  much  of  their  produce  to  the 
cities  at  fixed  prices  In  Irredeemable  paper 
money:  while  American  taxpayers  are  spend- 
ing hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  a  year  to 
ship  food  to  Germany. 

As  for  progressive  Income  taxation.  It  ap- 
pears in  revolutionary  Uteratxxre — and  in  the 
Commvmist  manifesto,  no  less — as  the  first 
of  10  procedtires  postulated  by  Marx  and 
EngeU  as  their  program  for  overthrowing 
a  capltalUt  system  of  free  enterprise. 

We  have  a  progressive  confiscatory  income 
tax  In  this  country;  and  In  this  country  a  re- 
sultant lack  of  venture  capital  for  invest- 
ment Is  rapidly  bringing  our  era  of  indus- 
trial and  economic  development  to  a  close. 
Americans  should  give  this  United  Nations 
scheme  for  world  socialism  close  attenUon. 
for  they  are  paying  for  it. 

They  are  paying  a  small  part  of  the  bill  in 
their  contributions  to  the  United  Nations 
itself  and  lU  monetary  institutions. 

They  are  paying  a  much  larger  part 
through  the  Marshall  plan,  which  has  been 
so  devised,  as  Its  own  documents  disclose,  as 
to  be  actually  and  aiwolutely  an  Instrument 
to  support,  guarantee,  and  exteiMl  state  so- 
cial Um  in  Europe. 

Here  we  discern  the  most  fantastic  faUacy 
of  all  in  the  schemes  of  the  International 
planners. 

The  Marshall  pUa  to  supposed  to  conUln 
Russian  communism. 

It  proposes  to  do  so  by  destroying  Euro- 
pean freedom  and  substituting  a  form  of 
Marxism  which  to  itself  a  phase  of  commu- 
nism. 

For  soclaltam  in  any  guise  requires  regl- 

mentaUon  and  compulsion  to  make  it  work. 

Thus  the  welfare  state  necessarily  becomes 

a  servile  state  out  of  which  comes  the  police 

state. 

That  l3  what  the  American  people  are 
buying  for  themselves  and  the  world,  and 
they  ought  to  realize  it  before  they  find 
themselves  broke. 


Racial  Ssgrejation  in  the  Armed  Servicet 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WIRT  COURTNEY 

or  TXNKXSSEX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  26.  1948 

Mr.  COURTNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  include  a 
letter  addressed  to  me  by  H.  L.  Allison, 
commander,  Colored  District,  American 
Legion,  Department  of  Termessee.  who 
resides  in  Clarksville,  Tenn..  In  my  dis- 
trict, and  is  the  duly  elected  State  com- 
mander of  all  the  colored  Legion  posts 
.  in  our  State. 

His  views  are  so  sound  and  well  con- 
sidered, so  sane  and  so  refreshing  at  this 
particular  time,  that  I  want  to  bring  them 
to  the  attention  of  the  country  generally. 


Amoican  Lsuom. 
DcTAaTMENT  oT  TxwNoaia. 

ClarltnWlc,  May  3.  1948.       . 
Hon.  WBT  Comcnnnr.  / 

House  of  llepresentatii>e». 

Waahington.  D.  C. 
DiAa  Sib:  It  to  my  earnest  desire  to  regtoter 
a  protest  against  the  recent  statemenu  of 
certain  leaders  of  the  Negro  race  which  were 
made  during  the  course  of  recent  hearings 
before  the  congressional  committee  coruid- 
ering  certain  problems  of  aational  defense  in 
which  resistance  to  military  service  was  ad- 
vocated because  of  segregatloo. 

These  sutements  do  not  reflect  the  think- 
ing of  the  masses  of  our  people  wlioee  rec- 
ord of  loyalty  in  all  crtoM  confronting  our 
Natlon  has  been  above  criticism  ai«l  l>eyond 
question . 

While  It  U  gererally  recognlaed  that  there 
to  an  injustice  of  certain  eztoilng  laws  as 
they  operate  agaliut  the  race  we  are  loyal 
to  our  country  and  we  believf-  that  the  reme- 
dies for  any  Injvistlce  lie  within  the  frame- 
work of  the  Constitution,  and  that  these  in- 
justices can.  and  will.  t>e  satisfactorily  ad- 
Justed  by  both  races  working  together  on  the 
basto  of  mutual  good  will  and  understanding 
toward  that  end. 

The  Negro  needs  do  but  very  little  think- 
ing to  recognize  hto  share  of  responslbUlty 
for  the  enactment  of  these  so-called  Jim 
Ciow  laws,  and  he  must  devote  much  time 
and  effort  toward  correcting  the  evUs  wltiUn 
hto  own  group  which  will  result  in  the  de- 
velopment of  sentiment  on  the  part  of  the 
general  public  which  wUl  make  the  repeal  of 
thto  legislation  aocepuble  as  well  as  man- 
dattny. 

We  must  reallae  the  fact  that  respect  can- 
not  be  legislated:  it  must  be  earned.  Time, 
money,  and  effort  must  be  expended  by  all 
concerned  to  raise  the  cultural  and  eco- 
nomic standards  of  the  masses  to  ths  and 
thai  such  restrictions  as  are  now  Imposed 
may  be  lifted  without  doing  violence  to  the 
cultural  and  economlp  standards  nf  the  citi- 
zenry as  a  whole. 

licast  of  all  must  we  pay  heed  to  the  siren 
call  of  leaders  who  advocate  wliat  amounU 
to  no  less  than  treason. 

It  would  indeed  be  gratifying  to  all  of  us 
If  less  publicity  were  given  to  the  statements 
of  misguided  radicals  who  assume  the  toga 
of  race  leadership  and  more  to  our  leaders 
who  have  the  best  Interests  of  the  race  at 
heart. 

I  trust  that  you  will  give  thto  letter  your 
full  consideration  because  I  am  one  who  to 
in  Intimate  touch  with  all  of  the  phases  of 
thto  problem  and  have  on  occasion  provided 
leadersliip  In  my  humble  way  which  has  t>een 
productive  of  Interracial  good  wUl  within  our 
own  community. 

Before  and  dtirlng  World  War  I.  I  was  a 
member  of  Tennessee's  only  Negro  NatUmal 
Guard  unit  and  was  in  command  when  I 
became  a  batUe  casualty.  We  were  sUUoned 
.  at  Nashville,  Memphto.  and  Camp  flevler. 
8.  C^  where  we  were  easoelated  with  other 
units  of  tiie  guard,  and  we  flOt  along  well 
together. 

We  were  later  designated  as  Company  K. 
Three  Hundred  and  Seventy -second  Infantry, 
and  were  brigaded  with  the  French  Army 
throughout  our  toiw  of  duty  on  the  western 
front. 

I  have  reason  to  believe  that  I  speak  for 
the  men  of  thu  unit  who  survive,  as  well  as 
the  members  of  the  American  Legion  who 
represent  a  cross-section  of  our  group  in 
Termessee,  when  I  ssy  that  we  resent  the 
Implications  of  possible  disloyalty  to  our 
country,  and  we  pledi^s  ourselves  anew  to 
defend  her  against  sll  enemies  from  within 
without. 
Very  truly  yours. 

H  L.  AiiiaoK. 
Commander,  Colored  District, 

American  Legion. 
Department  of  Tennessee. 
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SynopsU  •(  tW  Tax-ReTisioo  Bill 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  HAROU)  KNUTSON 


or  MiwmsoTA 


ATIVS 


,  May  26.  194S 

Mr  KNUTSON  Mr  Speaker,  the  Ux- 
rePixjon  bili  which  Is  being  Introduced 
tcpay  contains  approxlmateiy  80  chances 

the  Internal  Revenue  Code.    Thte  bill 

the  flrst  attempt  since  1942  to  revise 
thie  Internal  Revenue  Code  (or  the  pur- 
pcK  cf  correcting  tax  Inequities  and  for 
tlir  purpose  of  (uxtherlng  the  admmls- 
tritlon  of  our  tax  laws  The  bill  Is  the 
remit  of  extensive  hearings,  which  cov- 
et pd  a  period  of  over  2  months,  and  dur- 
ing Ahlch  a  great  number  of  wttnoscs 
frL>m  all  over  the  countr/  appeared  be- 
fcre  the  committee.  Thia  bill  Involves 
n< )  reduction  in  tax  rates  and  the  revenue 
lots  Will  be  not  more  than  MOO.000.000 
most  of  which  win  not  arise  until  after 
1149.  Of  the  elghty-cdd  amendments 
ctntalned  In  this  bill,  approximately  35 
w  fre  suggested  by  the  Treasury  and  the 
remainder  were  proposed  either  by  the 
at  iff  of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Internal 
R  'venue  Taxation  or  by  the  members  of 
th  e  Ways  and  Means  Committee.  Agen- 
ertl  tax  rtrUiOD  was  promised  to  the 
A  nencan  imbile  In  the  last  congres^sional 
el  ^tlon  and  this  bill  Is  the  fulflUment  of 
tt  at  promise 

A  summary  of  some  of  the  Important 
aiaendments  contained  In  this  bill  fol- 

Net  opcratiog  Iom  carry -ovar:  Section 
Uk  of  Um  blU  aoMOdi  tb«  net  <  persting  Iom 
«  rry'Over.  A  S-ytar  carry -(orward  and  • 
I'  f«af  carry-back  U  tubattttuted  for  th« 
rarry-focward  and  3-year  carry-back 
under  exlating  law.  and  the  eontluu- 
ot  lite  net  oparatlog  low  used  In  tb« 
la  redaftned  in  order  to  tlimtnate 
mirrtot  dtacrtminatlon  agatnat  tltoae 
1th  OvictuatUig  tnromM. 
!.  Tha  Dotaoa  mm:  Tb«  effect  ot  the  dt- 
on  in  the  IMmb  MM  waa  to  pMvettt  tbe 
M  review  of  MMt  MfMUd  ttOOk  tiM  Tax 
Odurt  M  \n  now  proftMd  ta  mm*  appealed 
tr>n\  dlaUlet  court*.  The  bill  (see  SOI)  \n 
•t  Kt  gives  the  appellatt  couru  the  aamr 
pt  w«r  or  revi(>w  over  Tax  Court  dectalons  a* 
oi  w  tbe  deelatona  of  the  Dntted  Sutaa  Dta 
tnet  Court  ta  a  «Im  tried  without  a  Jury. 

Capnal  tains  on  nonraaident  aliens 
•rietlon  1«S  of  tte  bttl  provtdea  that  non- 
N  iMent  aUena  who  have  been  within  thu 
M  iintry  for  leas  than  90  days  during  a  taxable 
ate  taasd  on  auch  capital  gains  as  wsre 
ri^llMil  In  tbs  United  SUtss  during  their 
In  tins  country.  If  the  nonresident 
allan  Is  prsssot  90  daya  or  mors  than  tbs  tax 
a|  pliss  to  alt  a\Kh  capital  gains  during  the 
<aw*We  year,  whether  or  not  the  non- 
it  allan  is  present  \n  the  United  SUtea 
ttas  time  the  salM  took  place  The  30- 
pifrosnt  tax  on  net  Mpltal  gams  provided 
tikis  bttl  WPlAM  ootf  to  thoss  Bonrsatdent 
not  angagsd  In  trads  or  bustoMS  In 
tbk  United  States.  Nonrssldsnt  ailcna  who 
hi  Ts  a  place  of  business  In  Uniud  Sutss  are 
ta  isd  on  capital  gains. 

L  Contsmplstton  at  dMth:  The  bill  (ace 
90|l)  chanfM  the  rtito  dsaUng  with  the  tax- 
the  Mtate  tax  of  transfers  In 
ot  death.    Tbs  existing  law  u 
tllat  aU  such  transfers  are  Includible  In  the 


catat*  and  provides  a  rctmttable  pre- 
sanptlon  In  favor  of  the  Government  that 
transfers  made  within  2  years  prior  to  death 
are  in  contemplation  of  death.  The  new  law 
extends  this  presumption  for  3  yesrs  prior 
to  dcsth,  but  provides  thst  any  gift  made 
prior  to  3  yesrs  from  date  of  death  of  the 
dseedent  is  not  to  t)e  deemed  to  have  been 
made  in  contemplation  of  death. 

6.  ■mployes-stoek  options:  The  underly- 
ing purpose  of  the  new  provlalon  in  thu  biil 
(8SC  137)  Is  to  Increase  Incentive  In  em- 
ployees snd  to  eliminate  the  uncertalnty 
exlstln^  as  a  result  of  the  current  regula- 
tions based  upon  the  Smith  case  iCommu- 
ttoner  V.  Smtt^  |Sa4  U.  S.  177.  1945)).  Un- 
der the  preaent  law  the  general  rule  is  that 
an  employee  exercising  an  oytloa  to  pur- 
chase atocfc  from  his  emplaytng  corporation 
rscsives  taxable  Income  at  the  time  of  the 
exerctae  of  the  option  to  the  extent  of  the 
difference  between  the  market  value  of  the 
stock  at  tbs  time  of  the  exerctae  and  the 
option  price  Under  the  provision*  of  the 
bUl  tlM  Imposition  of  s  tax  at  the  tuns  the 
option  is  exercised  is  avoided,  and  In  the 
ortUnary  ease  where  the  option  price  is  ap- 
prozlmatsiy  equal  to  the  (air  market  value 
of  the  stock  at  the  time  the  option  ts  granted, 
no  tax  Is  levied  until  the  employee  sella  his 
stock  purchased  under  the  option.  If  the 
employee  hss  held  the  stock  for  a  period  cf 
3  years  or  more  sfter  the  dste  upon  which 
he  exercises  the  option.  The  difference  be- 
tween the  option  price  snd  the  selling  price 
is  to  be  taxed  as  a  long  term  capital  gain 
If.  on  the  other  hand,  he  sella  the  stock  on  a 
date  which  la  leas  than  3  years  after  the  date 
upon  which  he  exercised  the  option,  the 
gain  realized  is  divided  Into  two  parts.  The 
p«5rtlon  which  represents  the  difference  be- 
tween a  fair  market  value  at  the  date  the 
option  is  exercised  and  the  price  actually 
received  at  the  sale  of  the  stock  is  taxed  as  a 
capital  gain.  Special  rules  are  provldsd  to 
govern  esses  where  the  option  price  dttfen 
materially  from  the  fair  market  value  at  the 
date  the  option  Is  grsntsd. 

6  Surtax  on  corporations  Improperly  ac- 
cumulstlng  surplus  The  bill  containa  three 
amendmsnta  (sec  13S)  of  section  103  of 
the  Code  which  provides  for  a  surtax  on  cor- 
porate ssmlma  Improperly  accumulated 
The  first  aMMBMnent  puts  the  burdsn  of 
proving  that  an  accumulatuui  u  iMyoad  the 
reasonable  needa  of  the  busineaa  un  the  Com- 
■Uaaloner  In  certain  procesdmga  before  The 
Tax  Crv"  •-— "Vng  the  taxpayer  Hiss  a 
autemr  >tsst  as  to  any  deOcleiicy, 

indlcatinti;  tne  rsssona  why  he  betlsvss  the 
earnings  were  property  accumulaitd  Tbr 
undMMit  proYMM  that  the  net 
enplMl  gain  ot  any  corporation 
shall  not  b9  included  In  the  tax  base  on 
which  the  penalty  tax  under  section  103  u 
imposed,  but  this  do««  not  prevent  such 
gains  from  being  considered  In  determining 
whether  other  income  waa  accumulated  t)e- 
yond  the  reasonable  r.eeda  of  the  business 
The  third  amendment  provKlea  thst  divi- 
dends psld  within  75  dsys  after  the  cicse  of 
a  corporation's  taxable  year  may.  at  election 
of  the  taxpayer.  t>e  deducted  in  computing 
the  corporation's  Income  for  the  purposse  of 
the  penalty  tax  under  section   IDS. 

7.  Family  partnerships:  The  bill  (sec 
143)  adds  a  new  section  191  to  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code.  This  new  asctlon  provides 
m  general  that  related  memtxrs  of  a  part- 
nership shall  be  partners  for  piuposss  of 
Pe«lsral  Income  tax  If  they  meet  the  tests 
which  ars  set  forth  in  this  new  acctlon 
Family  partners  qualifying  undnr  section  191 
will  determine  thetr  distributivs  share  in 
the  manner  provided  In  the  bill.  Partners 
who  do  not  meet  the  test  act  forth  in  the 
new  section  191  are  not.  however,  denied 
status  as  partners  but  they  are  restricted 
to  the  present  law  In  «*■*»■  ■■«««»*«n  whether 
or  not  they  ars  partner*  and  M  wiwt  eatent 
they  are  recognised  aa  partners  (or  Income 


tax  purposes.  Section  191  desls  with  part- 
nership taxable  years  l>egtnnlng  after  De- 
cember 31,  1947.  and  also  affords  retrracttve 
relief  for  any  of  the  years  1941  through  1947 
at  the  election  of  the  taxpayer. 

8  Llfs  Insurance  under  estate  tax:  The 
bin  (sec  30g)  ellmlnatss  the  premium-pay- 
msnt  test  as  s  determinative  bosia  for  In- 
cluding Insurance  on  a  decedents  life  pay- 
able to  specific  tieneficiaries  in  the  decedent  s 
gross  estate.  Under  existing  law  Insurance 
on  a  dseedenfa  life  payable  to  specific  bene- 
flclarlss  Is  taxable  either  (s)  If  the  decedent 
at  the  time  of  his  death  possessed  incidenu 
of  ownership,  or  if.  ib)  snd  to  the  extent 
that  the  dccMlsnt  paid  the  premiums  on 
the  policy  directly  or  indirectly.  The  bill 
eliminatea  this  Ister  test. 

9  Exemption  from  the  additions!  e«tste 
tax  for  memt>ers  of  the  Armed  Forces:  The 
bill  (see  313)  continues  sn  sxsmptlon  Irom 
the  additional  estats  tax  for  persons  who 
were  kUled  or  who  died  aa  a  result  of  wounds. 
disease,  or  injixry  Utcurrcd  In  the  line  of  iluty 
during  World  War  TI  Similar  provision  was 
provided  for  such  persons,  under  the  si  tats 
tax.  who  served  in  World  War  I.  Provlalan 
Is  mads  m  the  bill  for  the  refund  wttliout 
interest  of  sny  ovsrpsyment  of  an  estate  tax 
resulting  from  the  adoption  of  this  ami-nd- 
ment. 

10.  Annuities  tinder  the  income  tsx:  The 
bUl  (sec  104)  revises  the  present  formula 
spplied  to  snnultles  under  the  individual  In- 
come tax  by  eliminating  the  so-called  3- 
percent  rule  which  excludes  from  taxable  in- 
come the  portion  of  the  annual  receipt  in  ex- 
cess of  3  percent  of  the  price  the  snnuttant 
paid  for  the  annuity.  The  bill  substitutes  for 
this  exclusion  determined  under  the  3-)>er- 
cent  rule  s  constant  yearly  exclusion  which 
will  add  up  to  the  amount  of  the  annultaat's 
cunslderari(>n  If  he  lives  out  his  life  ex- 
pectancy. Like  the  present  3-percent  rule, 
the  new  formula  will  apply  both  to  i  ur- 
chased  snniuttes  and  those  paid  under  con- 
tributory pensions  and  profit -sharing  plans 
operated  by  Oovanunent  agencies  and  pri' ate 
Industries. 

11.  Kxtenslon  of  additional  allowancu  for 
military  and  naval  personnel:  Under  exist- 
ing  law  the  first  11.500  of  yearly  compeiLsa- 
tlon  received  by  commissioned  ofcufi  on 
active  duty  and  all  compensation  rcMlveC  by 
enlisted  men  are  excluded  from  Income  ax 
These  exclualona  apply  only  to  eompenaailon 
rrcetved  prior  to  January  I.  1949.  and  this 
^■•    -^-   J07)  extends  the  exclusion  to  c<«m. 

:<  received  between  January  1.  IIMS, 
and  JanxMry  1 .  1980. 

18.  Osln  or  loss  In  connection  with  ;er- 
tain  corporations  liquidating:  The  bill 
I  sec.  139)  clariflra  the  existing  law  in  con- 
nection With  certain  corporate  Ilquio'at  ons 
by  providing  that  if  a  corporation  sel's  tu 
asseu  Just  prior  to  liquidation  there  iliaU 
be  no  gain  or  loss  recognized  to  the  corpora- 
tion. In  order  to  t>e  eligible  for  this  tr*at- 
meut.  however,  the  corporation's  assets  nitut 
b*  sold  within  the  13  months  preceding  the 
distribution  to  the  stockholders  and  a  :>lan 
of  liquidation  must  be  fcmnally  adopted  t>e- 
fore  the  sale  of  the  assets  and  the  Corn- 
notified  within  30  days  cf  the 
of  the  plan.  The  distribution  to 
the  stockholders  during  the  13-mcnth  in- 
terval must  tw  complete  except  for  si«ets 
retstned  to  meet  contingency  UsbUltles  snd 
expenses.  This  provision  is  made  nececasry 
by  the  Cotirt.  Holding  Company  case  (334 
U   S.  361). 

13.  Pension  and  profit-sharing  pUns: 
Under  the  present  law  pension  benefits  or 
death  benefits  paid  to  a  survivor-beneficiary 
under  a  pension  or  profit-sharing  plan  ap- 
proved tinder  the  terms  of  section  165  (a) 
of  the  code,  or  a  pension  plan  of  the  Federal. 
State,  or  local  Oovemment  is  Included  h  the 
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estate  tax.    Under  the  provisions  of  this  bill 
(■ec.  305)  amounts  psld  to  the  surviving  ben- 
eficiary under    (1)    prlvste   pensions,   annu- 
ities,   proflt-aharlng    or    stock-twnus    plana 
which  meet  the  requirements  of  section  165 
(a) ,  or  (3)  perwlons.  annuities,  or  retirement 
plans  of  the  Federal.  State,  or  local  Govern- 
ments are  exempt  from  the  Federal  estate 
tax.    This  exclusion  extends  to  death  bene- 
flU  as  well  as  the  survivors  rights  under  an 
annuity.     The  bill   (sec.  383)    also  excludes 
from  the  pift  tax  the  designation  of  the  em- 
ployees  surviving  beneficiary.    This,  like  the 
estate  tax  Inclusion,  is  available  only  to  ben- 
eficiaries under   (1)    approved   private  pen- 
sions,   annuities,    prcflt-shsrlng    or    stock- 
bonus  plaru.  or  (3)  pension  annuities  or  re- 
tirement plans  of  the  Federal.  SUte.  or  local 
Oovemments.     The  bill  slso  Includes  tech- 
nical smendments  dealing  with  the  Income- 
tax  trestmenl  of  plans  which  qualify  under 
section    165   (a)    of  the  code  and  a  further 
amendment  which  relates  to  certain  unquali- 
fied plans. 

14.  Soil  conservation:  This  bill  (aec.  110) 
provides  thst  amounts  ^>ent  for  soil  conser- 
Tstion  by  farmers  be  trested  as  expenses  de- 
ductible In  the  year  In  which  they  were  In- 
curred. Under  existing  Isw  farmers  sre  fre- 
quently required  to  treat  such  smounu 
spent  for  soil  conservation  as  capital  outlays. 

lb.  Marital  deductions  in  case  of  life  In- 
surance or  annuities:  The  bill  (sec.  308) 
amends  section  811  (e)  (1)  (0»  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  by  extending  the  mari- 
tal deductions  under  the  esUte  tsx  to  life 
insurance  optional  settleroenU  where  (a)  the 
proceeds  of  Insurance  on  the  life  of  the  de- 
cedent are  left  at  interest  and  (b)  a  stirvlv- 
tng  spouse  (1)  U  entitled  for  life  to  sll  such 
Interest  payat>le  annually  or  at  more  fre- 
quent Intervals  and  (3)  has  power  to  appoint 
to  himself  or  his  estate  the  entirety  of 
the  proceeds  Under  the  present  law  the 
marital  deductions  created  by  the  tax-re- 
duction bill  of  1948  is  available  only  In  « 
sltusUon  where  some  part  of  the  principle  ts 
to  be  invaded  each  year. 

16.  Olft-tax  exclualon  for  future  Interest: 
Under  the  present  law  there  is  no  annual  ex- 
eluilon  of  $8,000  for  gifts  of  future  Interests 
made  by  a  donor  during  the  year.  Under 
this  bill  (sec.  353)  the  law  Is  changed  to  In- 
clude gifts  of  future  Interest  under  the  sn- 
nual  WOOO  exclusion. 

17.  Ttotitlon  of  estntea  and  trusU  and  their 
beneflcUrles-  The  preaent  Isw  relating  to 
the  ux  treatment  of  estntes  snd  trusts,  la 
both  technical  and  compHrsled  and  this  bill 
endeavors  to  simplify  the  l«w  The  bill 
(sec,  140)  provides  that  a  beneficiary  U  tax- 
able only  on  the  part  of  the  Inccme  as  de- 
finsd  in  the  terms  of  the  trust  Instrument 
(or  local  applicable  law),  which  is  also  In- 
cluded In  the  groaa  Income  of  the  trust  'or 
tax  purposes.  Under  present  law  distribu- 
tions are  In  some  casM  taxable  to  the  bene- 
ficiary even  where  the  amounts  Involved  do 
not  represent  taxable  Income  to  the  estate 
or  trusts.  The  bill  also  provides  that  Income 
received  by  the  beneficiary  will  be  taxable 
to  him  In  the  same  wsy  as  11  he  had  received 
It  directly,  rather  than  through  the  estate 
or  trust.  As  a  result  of  this  rule  a  long-term 
capital  gain  received  by  the  trust  or  estate 
and  distributed,  will  also  be  considered  for 
tax  pvu-poses,  as  a  long-term  gain  Ir  hands  of 
the  beneficiary. 

The  above  are  only  some  of  the  major  pro- 
visions in  H.  R.  6713  which  Includes  also 
provisions  relating  to  wages  paid  to  de- 
pendents (sec.  118);  services  rendered  for 
a  period  of  36  months  or  more  (sec.  136); 
sales  of  livestock  (sec.  134);  foreign-tax 
credit  (sec.  138);  bad  debU  (sec.  112);  last-in 
first-out  Inventory  (sec.  108);  distribution 
of  stock  on  reorganization  (sec.  138);  and 
credit  for  taxes  on  foreign  cotmtrlea  and 
Puerto  Elco. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROY  0.  WOODRUFF 

or  MICHIO.\N 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  26,  1948 

Mr.  WOODRUFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  include  the  following  article  by 
George  Rothwell  Brown  from  the  Hew 
York  Journal  of  May  24, 1948: 

THE  woooturr  poutical  pakaoi 
(By  George  Rothwell  Brown) 
WasBurcTOM.  May  24.— In  taltlng  official 
and  tamely  submissive  cognisance  of  the 
impudent  exchange  of  notes  between  Pre- 
mier Stalin  snd  private  citizen  Wallace,  the 
Truman  administration  has  stultified  Itself, 
and     brought     discredit     upon     the     State 

Department.  

Mr.  Oromyko  announces  at  Lake  Suooese 
that  a  basis  has  been  laid  for  negotiations, 
but  neglecu  to  say  whether  they  sre  to  be 
conducted  directly  between  the  two  self- 
constituted  principals. 

The  Stale  Department's  supine  attitude 
In  the  face  of  Soviet  Russia's  calculated  In- 
sult In  openly  eataWUhlng  diplomatic  rela- 
tions with  sn  American  politician,  running 
for  the  Presidency,  leaves  little  room  for 
hope  of  resentment  by  official  Washington. 
We  may  expect  to  hear  any  day  now,  that 
Henry  and  Pal  Joey  have  signed  a  treaty  of 
peace  and  that  the  formality  of  having  it 
ratified  by  the  Senate  will  be  dispensed  with. 
It  will  sjmply  be  put  Into  effect  by  ukase 
and  Secretary  MarshaU  notified  by  a  souvenir 
postcard  showing  a  plcturs  of  the  Kremlin 
In  Moscow. 

In  view  of  the  State  Depaumenfs  failure 
to  give  to  Henry  Wallace  the  scathing  blast 
he  deserves  for  usurping  the  functions  of 
government,  we  may  expect  that  Premier 
Stalin  8  deliberate  tnterference  in  an  Amer- 
ican Presidential  elsctlon  also  will  go  un- 
rebuked. 

To  such  s  condition  of  fuaxy-mlnded  be- 
fuddlsment  has  our  SUts  Department  fallen. 
It  was  not  like  thU  in  the  olden  d«)'s. 
Stalin's  offense  Is  the  first  huturic  instance 
of  the  direct  injection  of  a  foreign  t"vern- 
ment  in  an  American  Presidential  oampslgu 
in  lft3  years. 

Toward  the  end  of  Waahington's  second 
term,  the  French  Directory  tlireauned  to 
sever  diplomatic  relations  with  the  United 
States,  with  s  view  to  defeating  the  Presi- 
dent lor  reelection,  and  electing  JefTerson. 
as  a  friend  of  France,  precisely  as  StsJin 
now  aeeks  to  defeat  Truman,  and  elect  Wal- 
lace as  a  friend  of  RussLa. 

On  November  15,  1796,  as  the  Presidential 
electors  were  atwut  to  vote,  Paris  an- 
nounced the  stispension  of  diplomatic  re- 
lations, the  directory  not  knowing  thst 
Washington  had  already  decided  not  to  ac- 
cept a  third  term. 

"It  was."  says  Professor  Bemls,  In  his  dip- 
lomatic history  of  the  United  States,  "a  fla- 
grant case  of  a  foreign  nation  seeking  to 
Interfere  with  the  domestic  politics  of  a 
sovereign  people  in  order  to  accomplish  its 
own  Interests.  It  was  the  only  instance 
where  this  influence  was  ever  brought  to  bear 
In  an  American  Presidential  election." 
The  only  one  till  now. 
How  did  Washington  meet  the  Issue?  Be 
met  It  in  September  1796  by  Issuing  the 
farewell  address: 

"Against  the  Insidious  wUes  of  foreign  In- 
fluence (I  conjtire  you  to  believe  me.  fellow- 
citizens)  the  Jealousy  of  a  free  people  ought 
to  be  constantly  awake;  since  history  and 


•apsrieoce  prove  that  foreign  Influence  Is 
one  of  the  most  baneful  foes  at  republican 
government     •     •     •." 

"It  was  these  senUmenU."  aays  Dr.  Bemls. 
**whlch  by  a  safe  margin  of  only  two  Sectoral 
votes  elected  John  Adams  over  Thcwnaa  Jef- 
ferson as  the  successor  of  George  WaahUM^ton 
and  the  supporter  of  his  foreign  pcdlcy.' 

Once  again  a  foreign  government,  not  revo- 
hitlonary  France,  but  revolutionary  Russia. 
Interferes  in  an  American  election,  to  secure 
a  President  sympathetic  to  lu  policy. 

It  u  an  outrageous  and  Intolerable  piece  of 
effrontery,  both  by  Wallace  and  by  SUlln. 
yet  neither  Is  slapped  down  by  the  Truman 
adminutratlon. 

"How  are  the  mighty  fallen." 


Mnidt-Nizos  BiH 
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or   WASHIN6TOM 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVE 

Wednesday,  May  26.  194S 

Mr,  TOLLEFSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  ask  per- 
mission to  insert  in  the  Ricord  a  recent 
radio  talk  I  delivered  over  Station  KMO 
tn  Tacoma.  The  purpose  of  this  talk 
was  to  analyse  for  my  constituonts  the 
provisions  of  the  Mundt -Nixon  bill  and 
to  answer  the  various  questions  ctmcern- 
ing  the  Intent  and  scope  of  the  act  Itself. 

The  address  follows; 

Last  week  the  House  of  Representatives 
passed  by  a  vote  of  319-68  the  Mundt- 
Nlxon  bill.  In  my  opinion,  this  legisla- 
tion was  one  of  the  most  dlfflcult  and  con- 
troversial the  Eightieth  Congress  has  con- 
sidered. 1  can  think  of  no  legislation 
which  has  come  up  during  my  term  ol 
CuugiMS  that  has  been  subjected  to  more 
mlinprssantatlnn  and  falae  Interpretation 
than  this  ao-eailed  Mundt-Nlxon  bUl,  It 
Is  no  wonder  that  widespread  confusion 
exlsu  regarding  the  actual  provlaloos  of 
this  measure  and  lu  merit. 

During  the  isst  week  snd  a  half  1  have  re- 
ceived several  hundred  communicstlena  froaa 
Individuals  who  reside  in  the  Sixth  Ooofrea* 
slonal  District  on  this  HMMure,  Maaf  «( 
them  stated  oppoaltlon  to  the  bUI  beeaUM. 
as  It  had  been  reprewnted  to  them,  they  frtt 
It  was  In  violation  of  our  constitutional  lib- 
erties snd  our  Bill  of  Rights.  Others  regis- 
tered  their  approval  of  the  meastire  because 
they  felt  that  B<)me  action  was  necMMry  to 
restrict  the  activities  of  the  Communist  fifth 
column  m  America.  And  then  there  were 
those  who  merely  wrote  asking  Information 
as  to  what  the  bill  would  and  would  not  do 
If  enacted  Into  law. 

Because  1  cannot  answer  each  of  the  letter* 
individually  in  the  detail  they  warrant  I  am 
taking  the  opportunity  now  to  discuss  the 
provisions  of  this  legislation  and  to  ar»wer 
to  the  best  of  my  ability  the  questions  and 
objections  concerning  the  measure  which  yon 
have  raised.  1  shall  Insert  this  radio  talk  in 
the  CoMGXissioNAL  RzcoKD  and  will  be  most 
happy  to  forward  copies  to  those  who  desire 
them  upon  request.  Please  address  such  re- 
quests to  Thos  C.  ToLLirBoii.  House  Ofllce 
Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 

This  legislation  presents  the  most  basic 
problem  free  governmenU  face  today.  It  Is 
the  problem  of  preserving  our  free  Institu- 
tions In  the  face  of  a  concerted  stuck  from 
totalitarian  forces,  both  Conununlst  and 
Fascist.  The  problem  Is  especially  acute 
since  it  places  us  In  the  position  of  having 
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te|  decide  to  wtMt  Mtcnt  wt  can  allow  (r«*- 

ai  noriMMit  to  tfeOM  «bo  would  d»- 

mkof  th»  frMteui  «(  oar  teelvty  and  Mtab- 

Um  tn  lt«  pJa«»  a  tyranny  that  rtcocniaea  and 
•I  OK-s  no  uppoattion.  In  other  word*,  can 
w<  aa  a  frae  people  remain  free  IX  we  give  to 
m  r  enemiea  the  very  mean*  by  which  they 
tl  deatroy  our  freedom.  The  aniwer  la  mM 
one  la  thte  field  we  deal  to  a  larfe 
In  the  eoBiplleotcd  and  complex  pat> 
«<  aagiiifi  Our  taak  la  to  find  a  safe 
,^.'flH fiotind  lo  that  In  protecting  ouraelvea 
n  m  thoM  who  wovM  ^mtny  our  freedom 
wi  tfe  not  in  the  proMH  uae  toulitanan 

this  problem  »» 

la'  th*t  (adnc  our  weateru 
■1  of  political  iree- 

ecoBonle  aeewlty. 

[n  thla  caae  we  Aowrlcana  feela  that  neither 
ic  eecurtty  nor  political   Ubcrty   are 
tmleaa  hoth  ez:at  and  complement 
^.^  other     We  feel.  In  other  worda.  that  eco- 
tk  imie  aecurliy  without  political  liberty  will 
^  -  tiMt  pottttfl  liberty  without 

«JonoM>«f  Mcurlty  to  mere  mockery.  The 
ai  me  altuatlon  exuta  In  thU  pfoMom  Ol  ttt- 
dim  venua  Ueenae.  In  thU  attutloo  we 
ntiiat  find  the  laMMto  ground  which  will  make 
rr-Bibte  the  extotoace  of  freedom  with  ade- 
quate restrlctlona  against  the  actlvltlee  of 
purpoae  It  U  to  deatroy  our  free 
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This  bill  H  R.  M53  repreaenti.  I  bellere.  a 
fi  ir  and  aane  approach  to  the  very  dlflctilt 
p  t>blem  o'.  '-'■  nt;  axibverslve  CocamWtot 

a<tlTttlee  t  i  nited  Stataa.     The  feM  to 

aJ  nwd  at  accompiuhtng  four  major  obJectlTea. 
I.  It  claaalflet  aa  a  crime  acttvitlea  which 
„  any  manner  aeek  to  eatabllah  In  the  United 
8  atee  a  totalitarian  dlcutorshlp  under  the 
iinatlon  oX  a  foreign  power.  In  thla  re- 
t  It  definitely  atrtkea  at  the  taaqueatlon- 
ally  aubveratve  aapoeta  et  a  ItaMlo  40inl- 
nltted  OOHUMinlat  Party  in  the  United  SUtea. 
It  requtrea  any  poUUeal  organlaatlon 
uhder  foreigB  4aai&MfUato  Mgiged  In  actlTl- 
tl  ea  to  eatabltoh  a  Wltiarlaii  dlcUtorahlp  in 
tJUa  country  to  regtoter  with  the  Attorney 
qimeral.  Thia  pro^talon  In  effect  will  require 
Communiat  Party  of  the  United  Slatea  of 
vtoa  to  reguter  all  lu  nMmbera  with  the 
w— I  Oaaeral  ao  long  aa  It  remalna  under 
fireiim  domination  and  attempta  to  wtob- 
liih  m  thla  country  through  any  meoae. 
—..—lar  peaceful  or  by  toree.  a  toulltarian 
detatorahlp  tmder  the  eoatrol  of  a  foreign 


S.  The  bill  denlea  Oowamaent  employment 

ti  membera  of   the  CommunUt   Party   and 

It  a  crime  for  any  Oovernment  ofBcial 

I^IOMWingly  employ  a  Communiat  for  a  Ooir< 

It  Jod.    ia  UUa  way  the  meaaure  aeeka 

Mat  am  Oovarnment  from  fifth  rol> 

l4Bni«^  operating  under  the  order*  of  a  tor- 

|n  power, 

4.  llM  BMaaura  eaaha  to  cut  tha  Ihraage 
«Ueh  MDg  ttoa  latamaUoMa  OnawMntot 
r  m«riracy  tixiethar  hf  raaMallat  traval  of 
Biambara  of  the  Aaarloaa  eaatleB  d  tha  varld 
■IM  MMaaBMnt.  Thla  la  accompltobad 
tab  denying  paaaporta  to  membera  uf  the  Com- 
D  unut  Party.  Thla  provtotoa.  in  effect,  will 
4««n  that  American  CommunUte  like  larl 
r  or  William  Z.  Poater  will  not  be  al- 
l4«re<l  to  ahuttle  baak  aad  forth  between  the 
qnltad  Blataa  and  Moaaow  or  Ruaaian-doml- 
raa*  for  tha  iwrpoaa  of  furthering  the 
Of  ttoa  Inlaraatlonal  Communiat  con- 
ablracy. 

The  major  tntant  and  purpoee  of  thla  leg- 
t  lauoo  are  to  aoeonpllah  theee  four  ob- 
I  ctlTea. 

The  Ant  thing  we  should  conalder  In  dla- 
duaatng  legislation  of  thla  nature  la  the 
4ctual  neceaatty  of  a\Kh  leglalatlon.  In  other 
wa  moat  first  determine  whether  or 
dot  agtottng  laglalatlcn  U  inadeqtute  to  deal 
1  irh  the  probiam  of  subrerslTe  actlTttlea  In 
t  :\:»  country.  OoagraM  haa  over  a  period  of 
]  ears  paaaed  several  laws  which  were  directed 
Specifically  at  curbing  the  aubveralve  actlvl- 
ot  OoauntmtoU   in  the  United  Sutee. 


The  Allen  RegUtratlon  Act  of  1940  made  It  a 
crime  to  advocate  the  overthrow  of  the  Oov- 
ernment of  the  United  SUtea  by  force  and 
violence.  Wttboot  doubt  the  tiae  of  force 
and  violence  to  a  baala  principle  to  which  all 
Ck>mmunUt  Party  membera  aubacrlbe.  The 
preaent  line  of  the  party,  however.  Is  to  avoid 
wherever  poeslble  the  open  advocacy  of  force 
and  violence  and  thereby  evade  the  exiatlng 
legislation.  Consequently,  the  act  haa  not 
been  an  effective  Inatrument  In  dealing  with 
Communist  activities. 

The  McCormack  Act  of  1938  required  regis- 
tration of  indivlduala  who  act  aa  agents  for  a 
forel^  government  or  authority.    The  Voor- 
hla  Act  required  the  rcglatratlon  of  onsan- 
ixatlons  which  are  agenu  of  a  foreign  power. 
These  acu  were  directed  against  both  the 
Nazis  and  the  Communists.     They  did  not 
prove  effective,  however,  against  the  Com- 
munists due  In  part  to  the  skill  and  deceit 
which  the  Communlsta  have  uaed  In  conceal- 
ing their  foreign  duties      In  hU  teatlmony 
before    the    House    Un-American    Activities 
Committee    the    Attorney    Genera!    of    the 
United    States   pointed   out   aome   technical 
weaknesaea   in   the   acU   which   I   have    jmt 
mentioned.    The   Attorney   General    with   a 
great  majority  of  expert  witnesses  «ho  ap- 
peared   bt-fore    the    committee    during    Ita 
legislative  hearings  agreed  that  exiatlng  laws 
were  Inadequate  to  deal  with  the  Communist 
threat.    They  further  agreed  that  new  legis- 
lation was  essential.    It  la  clear  then,  I  think, 
that  existing  legUlatlon  Is  not  adequate  to 
deal  with  the  problem  of  subversive  activi- 
ties in  the  United  States.     It  u  aaaaeaary 
then  that  additional  leglalatlon  be  anaetad. 
During  the  laat  few  minutea  I  have  at- 
tempted to  outline  for  you  the  four  major 
purposes  of   this   leglalatlon   and    have   at- 
tempted to  show  that  eatotlng  lawa  are  not 
adeqxute  to  deal  with  tlM  problem  of  sub- 
versive actlvitlse.    I  would  now  like  to  dis- 
cuss the  specific  questions  you  have  asked 
me  In  your  lettcra  and  anawer.  if  poaalbU. 
aome   of   the   objections   which    have   been 
ralaed  agalnat  thU  leglalatlon. 

Many  of  you  expreaaed  oppoaltlon  to  thla 
meaaure  becatiae  you  had  been  told  that  the 
bill  would  outlaw  or  aerloualy  hamper  the 
third  party  in  the  coming  elections.  The 
fear  has  been  espreesed  thst  the  third  party, 
since  It  la  In  agreement  with  many  of  the 
policies  of  the  Communist  Psrty.  especlslly 
In  the  field  of  foreign  affaire,  would  be  claa«i- 
fled  aa  a  Communist-front  organlxatlon  and 
as  a  result  Its  activities  restricted  and  its 
officers  smeared.  In  answering  this  question 
I  would  like  to  call  your  attention  to  the 
language  of  the  bill  Itself  defining  a  Com- 
munist-front organlaatlon  Thla  definition 
wa«  carefully  drawn  having  in  mind  tha  ne- 
rewiMy  ai.d  desirability  ot  aaaiwdtag  the 
third  party  Let  me  quota  brMly  fVMi  the 
Mil:  "The  tarme  'OoauMMtot-CroM  emalaa- 
tkm'  BMana  any  wfaiiiwHtBd  la  tka  Unltad 
states,  other  thsn  a  OoounUBtot  political 
organlaatlon.  and  other  than  an  erganlaa* 
tlon  having  substantially  all  the  ordinary 
and  uaual  rharacterlatlca  of  a  political  party." 
This  language  then  apeclfically  exctudea  the 
Wallace  Party  or  any  other  organlaatlon  hav- 
ing the  characterlstica  of  a  political  party. 
The  charge  then  that  thU  leglalatlon  would 
outlaw  or  rcatrtct  in  any  way  tha  activttiea  of 
the  ao-called  third  party  U  without  founda- 
tion. 

I  have  tlso  received  letters  questioning  the 
effect  this  legislation  might  have  In  restrict- 
ing the  legitimate  activities  of  labor  organi- 
sations. In  this  connection.  I  would  like  to 
again  repest  that  the  scttvitles  of  an  organl- 
aatlon are  In  no  way  restricted  unless  that 
organisation  Is  under  the  domination  and 
direction  of  a  foreign  power  and  lu  activities 
are  directed  toward  esubllahlng  a  totalitar- 
ian dictatorship  In  America  under  the  con- 
trol of  a  foreign  power.  Legitimate  activities 
of  legitimate  labor  organtaatlons  in  this 
country  do  nut  fall  under  that  classification. 


Ifr.  LewU  Waldman.  general  counsel  of  sev- 
eral large  A.  P.  of  L.  labor  organ^ations 
auted  aeveral  days  ago  In  the  New  York 
Times,  as  follows:  "I  have  read  the  iltindt 
bUl  carefully.  In  my  opinion,  one  thlrg  U 
cerUln  about  It.  There  Is  nothing  In  thla 
leglalatlon  that  will  affect  the  labor  move- 
ment adversely  or  prejudice  lu  rights  in  any 
way.  All  Ulk  about  this  bill  being  antlUbur 
la  Jtiat  so  much  nonaeuac.  unless  you  be.leve 
that  to  be  anti-Communist  la  to  be  i.ntl- 
labor."  On  aeveral  occasions  before  this 
meaaure  was  voted  uix>n  by  the  Route  of 
Representatlvea.  I  discussed  lu  content  In 
considerable  deUll  with  the  recognized  lead- 
en of  the  railroad-labor  organizations  and 
the  American  Fedemtlon  of  Labor.  Oi  no 
occasion  did  the  officials  of  cither  oX  'hese 
two  bodies  express  opposition  to  thla  lei,lala- 
tlon. 

Othera  of  you  have  written  me  expressing 
concern   over   provisions  of   this   bill   which 
deal    with    so-called    Communist-front    or- 
gantanUooa.    Some  of  you  have  felt  th.it  an 
UDlMMtotty  •daalnlatratlon  or  Attorney  Gen- 
eral might  claaalfy  a  legitimate  American  or- 
ganization as  a  Communist-front  group  for 
the  aole  purpoee  of  amcaring  that  organiza- 
tion, tta  ofllcera  and   iu   membera.    Othera 
of  you  have  been  afraid  that  alncere  i>eople 
who   are   members   of   organizations   'vhicb 
they  did   not   know   were  Communist-front 
groups   wotild    be   unjustly    persecuted    and 
embarraaaed.     U  the  provisions  of  this  bill 
made  either  of  these  two  activities  po«alble 
I  certainly  would  not  have  supported  it.     It 
Is  interesting  to  note  that  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral now  laauea  from  time  to  time  a  I  at  of 
organizations  which  he  designatea  as  sub- 
versive.   There  are  no  particular  stanilarda 
for  him  to  follow  In   making   these  deter- 
mlnationa.  alnce  none  have  ever  been  laid 
down  by  the  Congreaa  itself.     The  Attorney 
General   does   not   hold   hearlnga   at   v  hlch 
an    organization    charged    with    being    aub- 
veralve la  permitted  to  come  In  and  pr  :aent 
lu  aide  of  the  caae.    Quite  the  contrarj ,  the 
Attorney  General  holda  hearlnga,  ex   |>arte, 
without  any  opportunity  for  the  acctued  or- 
ganlzatlona   to  be  heard.     In   other  aords, 
under   the    present   situation   the   Attorney 
General     publlshea     lists     of     organizations 
which  he  considers  to  be  subversive  wli  hout 
giving  the  officers  or  members  of  thess  or- 
ganizations nn  opportiinlty  to  present  their 
side  of  the  case.     Without  question.  th:s  ac- 
tivity of  the  Attorney  General  and  any  other 
Pederal  or  State  subversive  activities  com- 
mittees stigmatizes  orgnnlzstlons  and  their 
members  without  due  process  of  law.    The 
authora  of  the  Mundt-Nlxon  bill  recognized 
thla  preaent  situation  and  as  a  result  very 
definitely  defined  a  Communist-front  organi- 
zation  as   follows:    (1)    It   must   be   under 
the  control  of  the  Communist  Party,  (3)   It 
must  be  primarily  operated  for  the  purpose 
of  giving  aid  and  support  to  the  Comma- 
nist  Party,  or  (3i  tta  vlawa  and  pollclea  must 
in  general  be  thoae  adopted  and  advanced 
becauae  auch  vlewa  or  pollclea  are  thoae  of 
the  Communiat   Party.     It   la   neceaaary    to 
ahow  under  this  leglalatlon  that  the  Com- 
munlat-front  organlaatlon  Intended  Ita  viewa 
and  pollclea  to  be  those  of  the  Communist 
Party.     This  bill.  In  effact.  will,  for  the  first 
time,  establuh  real  legislative  standards  for 
determining  the  character  of  subversive  or- 
gsnlzations  and  will  provide  greatly  needed 
safeguards    In    the    way    of    open    hearings, 
cross-examination  and  cotirt  reviews  for  ac- 
cused organizations.     In  this  respect,  the  bill 
represents   a   great    Improvement    over    the 
preeent   conftiaed    situation.     It   establlsheg 
quasi  Judicial  procedures  which  must  be  fol- 
lowed In  determining  whether  or  not  an  or- 
ganization can  be  classified  as  a  Communist- 
front  group. 

Contrary  to  popular  conception  the  bill 
does  not  require  the  registration  of  mem- 
bers of  Communist-front  groups.  In  no  case 
does  the  bill  call  for  making  public  the  names 
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of  members  of  Communist-front  organiza- 
tions     The  bill  gees  so  far,  In  fact,  as  lo  give 
members  of  the  Communist  Party  Itself  123 
days  to  resign  from  the  party  If  the  party 
is  found  by  our  courts  to  be  the  agent  of  a 
foreign  po\  er  and.  therefore.  Is  required  to 
register  a  list  of  Its  members.    Considerable 
controversy  has  raged  over  whether  or  not 
this  legislation  outlaws  communism  or  the 
CcinmunUt  Party  luelf.    The  answer  lo  this 
question  la  not  a  simple  "Ye.s"'  or  "No."    The 
bill  In  no  way.  however,  outlaws  communism 
as  an  Ideology.    An  American  citizen,  under 
the  provisions  of  this  b.ll.  Is  100  percent  free 
to   advocate   Communist    principles   so   long 
as  he  la  not  a  member  of  an  organization 
cantrcUed  and  directed  by  a  foreign  power 
whose  purpose  it  Is  to  establish  a  totaUlarlasi 
dictatorship  in  this  country  under  the  dom- 
ination of  a  foreign  power.    In  other  words, 
if  the  courts  of  our  country  definitely  deter- 
mine that  the  Communist  Party  of  the  United 
States  Is  directed  and  controlled  by  j.  for- 
eign power  and  that  its  activities  are  directed 
toward  establishing  a  totalitarian  dictator- 
ship In  this  country  under  the  domination 
of  a  foreign  power  then  the  members  of  the 
Communist  Party  must  register  with  our  De- 
partment of  Justice  and  their  activities  will 
be  declared  Illegal.    The  bill  does  not.  how- 
ever, In  any  way  outlaw  or  restrict  the  activi- 
ties  of    a    legitimate    American    Communist 
Party  which  the  court  determines  to  be  free 
from  foreign  domtnetlon   and  control.     As 
long  as  the  Communist  Party  of  this  country 
acts  as  an  American  political  party,  with  a 
program  evolved  by  American  citizens  and 
applicable  to  America.  It  has  nothing  to  fear 
from  this  legislation. 

During  the  brief  time  of  this  discussion, 
1  have  attempted  to  make  clear  the  purposes 
of  this  legislation  and  have.  I  think,  ahowed 
that  existing  legislation  Is  Inadequate  to 
cope  with  aubveralve  actlvitiea  In  our  country. 
I  have  read  from  the  bill  Itself  to  show  that 
the  third  purty.  or  any  other  political  organ- 
ization not  under  the  control  of  a  foreign 
power,  is  In  no  way  restricted  by  the  provi- 
sions of  this  measure. 

I  have  pointed  out  that  the  measure  Is  a 
great  improvement  over  the  existing  situation 
In  that  It  definitely  defines  the  character  of 
a  Communist-front  organization  and  estab- 
lishes definite  Judicial  procedures  which  must 
be  followed  before  any  group  can  be  desig- 
nated aa  a  Communist-front  organization. 
In  this  way.  the  courts  of  the  land  will  de- 
termine which  organizations  are  or  are  not 
Communist-front  groups. 

By  quoting  the  statements  of  labor  lead- 
ers themselves.  I  have  shown  that  this  legis- 
lation in  no  way  restricts  the  legitimate 
actlvltlee  of  legitimate  American  labor  or- 
ganisatloiii.  I  have  pointed  out  that  railroad 
tabor  organlaatlons  and  the  American  Pedera- 
tlon  of  Labor  have,  in  their  discuaalona  with 
me,  voiced  no  oppnaltlr}n  to  thla  bill. 

X  have  pointed  out  that  this  bill  will  nut- 
law  the  ACtlTlttas  of  the  Communiat  Party 
only  to  the  extent  that  the  party  Itaelf  la 
directed  and  eontrolled  by  a  foreign  power 
and  engages  In  activities  designed  to  establlah 
here  In  America  a  totalitarian  dictatorship 
under  the  domination  of  a  foreign  power. 
After  careful  study  and  considerable 
thought  I  have  reached  the  concluaion  that 
thla'  leglalatlon  la  essentially  sound  and 
worthy  of  my  support.  I  recognise  that  there 
Is  still  room  for  Improvement  In  the  lan- 
guage of  this  measure  and  I  am.  therefore, 
at  present  working  with  representatives  of 
labor  and  the  authors  of  th ;  measure  to  draw 
up  certain  speriflc  recommendations  to  be 
presented  to  the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee, 
which  will  conduct  hearings  on  the  measure 
before  any  action  Is  taken  by  the  Senate 
Itself.  I  have  attempted  In  this  brief  period 
of  time  to  answer  the  more  important  quea- 
tlons  which  Jtave  been  raised  concerning  this 
legislation.  If  you  desire  a  written  copy  of 
thla  dlccuaaiop.  please  write  me  In  care  of 
the  House  OSes  Building.  Washington. 


Address  of  Hon.  Edward  Martin,  of 
PennsyWania 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HARVE  TIBBOTT 

OF  PE.NNbYLV^NU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  26.  1948 

Mr.  TraBOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  include  llie 
following  addre.ss  of  United  States  Sena- 
tor Edtv.\rd  M.^rtin,  of  Pennsylvania, 
before  the  Republican  State  Committee 
of  Pennsylvania  at  Philadelphia.  Satur- 
day. May  22.  1S48,  entitled  'Meeting  the 
Issue  In  a  Period  of  Great  National 
Crisis": 

This  Republican  Stale  Committee  and  the 
coming  Republican  National  Convention  are 
meeting  In  a  period  of  great  national  crisis. 

It  is  fitting  that  both  these  meetings 
should  be  held  In  Philadelphia.  This  city 
has  been  the  rallying  ground  during  most  of 
the  emergencies  iu  American  history. 

On  this  sacred  soil  were  found  the  leaders, 
the  principles  and  the  Inspiration  lor  the 
birth  of  this  Nation  and  for  lU  salvation 
from  peril  In  one  dark  hour  after  another. 

Here  the  Declaration  ol  Independence  set 
forth  American  lalth  lu  the  God-given  rights 
of  humanity  and  In  the  duty  of  govern- 
ment—not to  rule  the  people — but  to  serve 
them  and  lo  protect  their  freedom. 

Here  were  drafted  the  Articles  of  Confed- 
eration, our  first  ezperlment  in  national 
unity. 

Here  was  framed  the  American  Coiutitu- 
tlon.  the  greatest  state  document  of  all 
history.  It  established  a  system  of  govern- 
ment that  has  outlasted  every  other  govern- 
ment then  In  existence:  a  form  of  govern- 
ment so  strong,  so  flexible,  and  ao  enduring 
that  It  can  and,  Ood  willing,  ahall  live  for- 
ever. 

It  was  here  aUo  In  Philadelphia.  M  years 
ago  this  June,  that  the  Republican  Psrty  held 
Its  history-making  flrat  convention. 

That  convention  wrote  a  charter  of  prin- 
ciples Just  ns  true.  Just  as  Inspiring  today,  aa 
It  was  in  that  earlier  crials. 

The  delegatea  to  that  convention  In  1856 
lasued  a  cill  which  the  Republican  conven- 
tion next  month  may  well  echo.  It  wae  "ad- 
dreaeed  to  alt  the  people  of  the  United  Btatea, 
without  regard  to  past  political  dlfTerencea 
•r  divisions,  who  are  opposed  •  •  •  to 
tlie  policy  of  the  preeent  administra- 
tion •  •  •  and  In  favor  of  reetoring  tht 
action  of  the  Federal  Oovernment  to  the 
principles  of  Washington  and  Jefferson," 

The  first  reaolutlon  ever  adopted  by  the 
Republican  Party  in  national  convention  h;is 
been  the  party's  watchword  since.  It  touches 
the  Issues  of  thU  yery  day : 

■■Rr$nhrd,  That  the  maintenance  of  the 
princ'.ple*  promulgated  in  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  and  embodied  In  the  Pederal 
Constitution  are  eaaentlal  to  the  preaervation 
of  our  republican  institutions:  and  that  the 
Federal  Constitution,  the  righU  of  the  States. 
and  the  Union  of  the  SUtes  must  be  pre- 
served." 

That  first  Republican  platform  also 
touched  upon  foreign  policy.  It  protested 
against  fraud  and  force  aa  diplomatic  In- 
struments, a  matter  about  which  we  present- 
day  Republicans  arc  atlU  proteatlng. 

Tlie  worda  of  that  Republican  platform  of 
93  years  ago  ring  timely  and  true.  Repub- 
llcan  faith  In  freedom  and  the  Constitution 
have  stood  like  the  Rock  of  Gibraltar.  The 
platforms  of  the  Republican  Party  have 
charted  all  the  progress,  all  the  expansion 
and  all  the  prosperity  which  this  Nation  has 
enjoyed  In  the  laat  four  score  years. 


This  Is  the  year,  and  the  hour  apprcachea. 
for  the  American  votei-s  to  renew  their  faith 
In  the  first  principles  of  freedom,  sound  eco- 
nomics, and  good  government. 

Do  you  recall  the  Democratic  platform  bf 
1833— ^the  one  which  promised  to  cut  Pederal 
expendltiffee  by  26  percent,  reduce  the  Gov- 
ernment pay  rolls  and  slash  the  taxesT  Do 
you  remember  thct  platform  which  promised 
balanced  budgets?  Do  you  raoiember  the 
platform  promise  of  B<iund  mtmey  and  the 
promise  to  turn  out  the  bureaucrats? 

Ladles  ond  gentleman,  that  waa  a  fine  plat- 
form. I  recommend  that  the  Democrats  dust 
It  off  and  adopt  It  again  when  they  convene 
In  July.  For  It  Is  as  good  aa  new.  It  haa 
never  been  used.  It  has  been  dlecarded  and 
forgotten. 

There  Is,  however,  one  platform  which  the 
New  Dealers  did  follow.  If  you  read  the 
1932  platforms  of  the  various  parties  In  that 
campaign,  you  will  discover  that  the  New 
Dealers  followed  cloeely— not  the  plotform  of 
the  Democratic  Party— but  rather  the  plat- 
form of  the  Socialist  Party. 

For  the  past  16  years  these  brain  trvistera 
have  had  their  spiritual  hom«  In  sUte  so- 
cialism—no  matter  what  they  call  themaelvee. 
Today  we  are  emerging  from  long  and  de- 
structive years  of  deficit  financing  by  an  ad- 
ministration whose  slogan  was.  "Tax  and  Uz, 
spend  and  spend,  elect  and  elect." 

We  have  seen  Federal  admlnUtratlona  pyra- 
mid agency  upon  agency,  bureau  upon  bu- 
reau, board  upon  board,  and  one  commlaalon 
upon  another.  We  have  eeen  them  arrange 
the  alphabet  Into  Jaw-breaking  combinations 
as  part  of  a  scheme  to  perpetuate  government 
by  socialistic  planning. 

Subaldlea.  granu.  price  controla.  and  loans 
tliat  were  never  meant  to  be  repaid,  have 
largely  replaced  aound.  common-aenae  btul- 
neas  methoda.  The  meaning  of  the  word 
economy  waa  forgotten.  Planned  acarcitlee 
were  created  In  food  and  other  neceealUaa 
of  life  to  the  detriment  of  cur  people. 

Self-reliance  and  trust  In  local  self-gov- 
ernment have  been  Insidiously  sapped  by 
Federal  propaganda,  urging  the  people  to 
turn  always  lo  Washington  for  whauver 
they  wanted— large  or  amall.  Our  economy, 
baaed  on  individual  enterprlae,  haa  been 
aerloualy  damaged. 

I  know  It  U  easy  for  the  Republican  Party 
to  be  critical.  It  U  eaay  to  turn  the  acarch- 
Ugbt  on  the  sins  of  the  New  Deal  and  to 
show  how  It  has  led  thU  Nation  down  the 
road  toward  state  socialism.  But  our  Re- 
publican Party  U  not  merely  a  party  of  criti- 
cism. We  are  the  party  of  consuuctlve 
Amerlcanlam. 

We  are  on  our  way  to  an  all-Republican 
Pederal  admlnUtratlon.  When  we  reach  that 
goal  In  January,  we  will  have  cooperatloo 
and  Uamwork  at  Waahlnglon. 

But  let  me  aound  a  warning  now.  We 
muat  not  attempt  to  out-deal  the  New  Deal. 
We  must  have  a  positive,  progreeelve  plat- 
form and  a  candidate  uf  courageoue,  patrio- 
tic Americanism,  who  puu  principle  above 
expediency. 

The  Republican  Party  muat  etand  on  the 
record  of  the  Eightieth  Congreea  and  pre- 
pare the  way  for  a  more  glorlotie  record  when 
the  next  Congress  takes  over  In  January 
with  a  Republican  President  In  the  White 
House. 

The  coming  campaign  Is  more  than  a  mere 
Job  of  politics  It  U  a  crueade  of  educa- 
tion, of  evangellam,  of  patriotism  and  prin- 
ciple. The  time  Is  at  hand  for  all  Ameri- 
cana to  atand  up  and  be  counted. 

There  are  three  major  questlona  to  be  de- 
termined, and  very  largely  they  will  be  de- 
cided m  thla  year's  election. 

One  Is  the  question  of  whether  we  care 
enough  for  the  American  aysUm  of  govem- 
raent  under  the  Conatitutlon  to  Inaut  that 
it  be  restored  to  lU  full  force  and  vigor. 

We  have  drifted  farther  and  farther  away 
from  the  Constliutl  jns  principles.  Under 
New  Deal  miagovernmcnt  the  Judiciary  U  no 
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Wy  ara  in  Um  mldat  of  what  haa 

tarmad  a  rarolutlon  by  coosant — 
a  far  mora  accurate  Dania  would 
"^fotuttca  by  daoaptioo  " 

graat  toaua  of  the  day  ta  lnila> 

baen    in    proccaa    arar 

of  the  New  Daal — ever 

UUa  eovatry  abandoned  lu  tUna-boo- 

poUey. 

JUten.  the  Federal 

mcrMllbla  bllUona 

itlOD  la  apandlnf 

Utaa  all  tba  people 

tba    builneae    enteipiMea    of    thia 

yeart  dur- 

i«UI  th«  apendins  trend  to  nptrard. 

to   all    thia   money  aoMtag   fronf 

to  UMt  w  are  paaalBC  ttoa  Mll»  over 

feiMratlana  in  Um  bopa  Um»  elU> 

yet  unborn  wUl  be  able  and  willing  to 

y  tlM  dabtt  oC  our  own   UnproTldaot, 

OoeanEuaant. 

Um  great  bulk  of  our  spending 
BBonay.  It  to  printing-praaa 
By  ao  eoncetTabla  pcociaae  could  the 
•  redeem  Ita  preaant  currency 
vttA  either  (old  or  any  other  unglbla  oom- 
■KXtty. 

Tit    wiMa    Um   Bapabllcans    in    Congrew 

hav^  tried  to  cloee  down  thta  reckleea  flcv 

tndtng.  we  have  met  with  reatotanea  at 

turn.     Whan   we   wanted   to  cut   the 

.  eo  that  tba  laaaailvea  for  work  and 

the    production    of    wcelth    would    ba 

r,  we  were  blocked  with  tretoce — and 

bava  been  cut  an3rway, 

to    bant    on    spending 

than  erar. 

to  ar^xMd   that   much   of  the  current 

to  to  protect  ouraaleaa  against  the 

power  which  thto  same  admin Istra- 

appeeaed  Into  a  world  menace. 

■bt  I  tell  you,  osoat  earnestly,  thivt  thto 

nation  cant  saTe  the  world  with  printing- 

f,  and  we  cant  aaee  ouiMlTaa  by 


n  %  time  to  wake  up  the  American  people 
I  De  stern  realities,  nnd  to  break  up  their 
icUl  dehiaions  of  irrandeur. 
I  can  defeat  Inflation  only  when  we  stop 
the  flow  of  print ing-paaaa  money,  cut  down 
the  cost  of  Ooremment.  and  stimulate 
prodiMtkaa. 
Tlie  third  great  iaaue  to  In  the  field  of 
d  policy  Here  eapcctally  the  American 
a   are   erytng   for   aggraaalTe   and    en- 

A^d  In  thU  field  it  Is  beictnnlng  to  be  ap- 
pan  Dt  that  the  preaent  regime  baa  run  Ita 
It  to  too  haunted  by  :t«  own  mto- 
Ita  own  Umt>er-back  policies,  and  its 
iMtif yato  of  Its  friends,  ever  to  bopa  for 
abort  of  war. 
C4n  Uiere  be  paaca  without 
t — peace,  not  nMraly  for  our  own 
for  the  fax-4ltotaat  future? 
Hlkat  can  ba  dooa?  No  one  knows  till 
to«iry. 


aucb  a  paaca  to  poaalble.  It  can  only  ba 
ed  thraagb  a  fraab  etart.  a  new  ba- 
xintaralalMd  by  paat  blunders  and 
by  aaaa  wbo  bae«  the  bl^b  moral 
»  allcft  to  what  to  right. 
■Ma'a  dipkxnacy  as 
It  nssds  a 

aalght  to  aaeaaaary  under 
1%  Mtodlttaaa.  forea  aloaa   will   never 
Thara  baa  to  ba  abiding 
^aB^te■  and  thar*  oaa  to  ba  a  ralant- 
datarminatlon  to  keep  008*8 
uninvited  ghoata  at  aU  paaca 
poaalble  to  eoiMalTa 


admlBlatratloo  will  ba  tba  TlctUna  of  thalr 
paat  betrayals. 

Oo  you  remember  when  tha  worst  chapter 
of  appaaaemcDt  toward  Ruaala.  of  which  the 
New  Deal  waa  guilty,  oceurradf  It  was  at  the 
very  time  when  our  own  military  strength 
waa  tba  greateat  In  otir  htotory.  and  by  far  the 
greatest  In  tha  world .  Military  strangtb  alone 
will  not    ake  the  place  of  moral  courage. 

There  are  times  when  I  think  our  foreign 
policy  baa  the  blind  stagiters.  Por  8  years 
there  haa  bean  tncoiapatant  ftunbUng  with 
world  paaca — and  paaea  ta  farther  oft  today 
than  when  the  war  ended.  Thaaa  are  three 
luat  years  in  history. 

The  American  people  have  Just  one  chance 
for  enduring  paaoe — for  peace  that  la  mora 
than  an  armed  truea— tor  peace  with  Justice. 
That  Is  to  recall  from  power  all  those  who 
have  led  ua  Into  the  valley  of  darkneaa.  con- 
ftulon  aiMl  cba<)a.  Put  In  command  untram- 
melcd  leadership,  which  will  not  be  com- 
mitted by.  or  entanKled  In.  the  mlstakea  of 
tba  past,  a  leadership  which  can  give  new 
inspiration  and  reatora  confidence  to  the 
taak  of  world  orgaalaatton  for  lasting  peace. 
Let  ua  strive  to  make  the  United  Nations 
work.  Let  us  make  our  own  Western  Hemto- 
pbare  regional  alliance  closer  and  stronf;er. 
Let  ua  encourage  the  growth  of  the  new 
"  vopaaa  alliance  and  If  neceaaary. 
amcmg  all  the  llt>erty-lovlnic  na- 
tions bound  solemnly  for  mutual  protec- 
tion and  world  peace.  All  standing  against 
any  0<x)leaa  sggiaaani   nation. 

Thto  should  ba  tba  Orat  Job  of  tba  Repub- 
lican Prealdent. 

Kach  dav  vre  wltncas  Ineraaalng  evidence 
that  the  OemccraU  are  torn  by  strife,  dis- 
sension aad  hatred.  If  they  ara  unable  to 
proelde  leadaaahlp  for  their  oam  party  what 
right- thin  king  AOMTtcan  would  ba  wlUlag 
to  entrust  to  that  shattered  and  dlscredltad 
party  the  daatlniea  of  our  country  and  the 
world? 

Leadership  to  solve  the  problems  ot  tha 
booM  front  and  the  critical  world  sltuattesi 
muat  be  fumlabad  by  the  Republican  Party, 
which  sJinda  today  strong  and  united. 

Pellow  Republicans.  In  a  small  way  thto 
praaent  gaihering.  and  In  a  larger  way  the 
KiplMlnii  National  Convention.  wUl  serve 
to  eryatalllaa  the  Republican  poalUon  on  the 
great  tosuea  of  the  times. 

Today  we  ara  facing  thaaa  problema  on  his- 
toric soil.  Iiooiclng  over  our  sbouldert.  are 
men  like  Waahlngton.  Pranklln.  Hamilton. 
Jefferson.  Madlaoa  and  all  the  other  great 
patrtoU  of  America's  beginnings. 

They  met  to  solve  other  grave  Issues  in 
other  times  In  thto  sajna  city  of  PhUadel- 
ptxta.  May  the  spirit  of  these  forebears 
sirenathen  and  guide  us  aa  we  face  the  crUto 
of  today. 

Let  ua  rededlcaU  ouraelvea  with  the  words 
of  the  Great  Kmandpator.  Abraham  Lincoln, 
the  rounder  of  tbe  Republican  Party. 

"With  flnaaaaa  In  the  right,  as  Ood  gives 
us  to  aaa  tha  right,  let  us  strive  oa  to  Anlah 
tha  work  we  are  In." 


iUjuas'  Vtteraa  Laws 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
oa 

HON.  ERRETT  P.  SCRIVNER 

or  KAMaaa 

IN  THS  nOUSI  OP  RSPRgBBITATIWS 

Mondav.  May  24.  l$4t 


Mr.    SCRIVNER.     Mr.    SpMker.    re- 

c«tiUy  there  came  to  my  attention  an 
OQtUne  of  Khnsas'  laws  affecting  reter- 
ans.  their  wItcs.  their  widows,  their  chU- 
dren.  their  orphans,  and  their  org aniia- 
tions.  as  comitUed  by  Eugene  Boyd.  410 
North  Handky  Bteect.  Wichita.  Kans^ 


who  li  dtpartment  adjutant  of  the  Dis- 
abJgtf  American  Veterans. 

Many  of  the  potential  beneficiaries  un- 
der these  State  laws  are  not  aware  of  the 
valuable  rights,  privileges,  exemptions, 
and  beneflti  available  to  them,  under 
certain  drctunstances  and.  therefoi  \  I 
take  this  opportunity  to  make  this  r^- 
5um6  of  Kansas'  veterans  laws  available 
to  them. 

The  outline  is  as  follows: 
araiAL  aixowANcn  akd  allus  aaNsrn* 

A  cotlnty  allowance  to  provided  for  the 
burial  of  Indlrent  Union  veterans,  their  wlvea 
or  widows,  and  certain  other  veterans.  Burial 
may  not  be  In  a  potter's  field.  Relatlvea 
may  be  allowed  to  conduct  the  funeral.  Pro- 
TtolOB  to  made  for  tbe  removal  of  the  remalna 
of  certain  soldiers  from  atMindoned  eama- 
tarles  and  pauper  burying  grounds. 

Counties  may  provide  metal  grave  markers 
for  soldiers'  gravea. 

A  county  allowance  is  prorlded  for  head- 
stonaa  for  gravaa  of  Union  aoldlera. 

CIVIL  tcLxxr  *in>  alufo  asMrira 

Acknowledgment  to. made  of  legal  Instru- 
menia  executed  by  members  of  tbe  armed 
forcaa. 

CniL  kJCHTS  AND  OTrnxB 
Abaantca  voting  to  provided  for  Inmatiaa  of 
aoldlera'  homea  and  hoapltato. 

Abtacntee  regtotratlon  and   voting  U  pro- 
vided. 
claimb;  aaanrrsjica  m  oarAiiniva  asNOTra; 
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County  commlaaloners  are  authorized  to 
emplov  a  veterans'  agent  and  to  levy  an  an- 
nual tax  of  not  to  exceed  1  mUl  for  his  salary 


TtM  fee  for  admlnlatartng  an  oath  or  giving 
any  official  oartlflcate  to  a  veteran,  hU  endow, 
orphan,  or  legal  representative  for  use  In  eon- 
naetlon  with  a  claim  for  pension,  bounty,  or 
tiack  pay.  or  for  giving  the  certificate  re- 
quired on  a  voucher  for  collection  of  period- 
ical duea  from  tbe  pension  agent  to  limited 
to  Ifi  ccnu. 

Tba  oAca  of  veterans'  affairs  and  veterans' 
adrtaory  commlttea  are  to  advise  veterans  aa 
to  their  righu  In  obtaining  State  and  Federal 
benefiu. 

The  adjutant  general  to  required  to  fumtob. 
without  charge,  a  certificate  of  military  serv- 
ice In  aecordanca  with  the  records  filed  in  hto 
oOce. 

Free  coplea  of  public  recorda  are  provided 
for  warda  of  the  Veterans'  AdmlnUtratlon 
under  tha  Uniform  Ouardlaiahlp  Act. 

Public  nidclali  are  requir<d  to  furnish  aa 
many,  free  roptoa  of  tbe  reords  of  veterans 
and  recorda  of  blrtha  of  chU>lren  of  veterana 
as  may  ba  naoaaaary  or  requistcd  In  connec- 
tion with  pension  claims. 

County  register  of  daada  must  record  dto- 
chargaa  and  othar  oAclal  racords  of  nulitary 
aanrMa  aad.  upon  reqtieat,  ftimtob  certified 
coplaa. 

Tha  Adjutant  General  to  raqulrad  to  raeord 
dtoehargea  and  ofBcUl  recorda  of  military 
smsIls  Iree  of  charge,  such  raeord  to  be  made 
trooa  the  original  discharge  or  other  record, 
or  from  a  copy  oartlfiad  to  by  a  city,  county, 
or  State  oAelato  as  true  copy.  No  such 
city,  county,  or  State  oOctol  may  charge  a 
fee  for  cartlfylng  to  the  oorrectneaa  of  trua 
coplaa  of  original  dtoehargea  or  other  iiai  liil 
records. 

ISIXAnOMAI.  BSNUrRa 

Oooftflaatlan  ot  State  aducatknal  utd  eo- 
eattoaal  gtUdaiMa  programa  baa  baan  ac- 
compllabad  by  tha  OBoa  of  Vetarana'  Affalra. 
Board  of  Begenta,  DapartnMnt  o(  Public  In- 
struction, and  the  Board  of  Vocational  Kdu- 
catlon. 

BMmptton  from  military  training  to  pro- 
vided and  appropriate  allowance  of  credit  to 
given  for  tlna  aervad  in  the  armed  forcaa 
ta  atwdenu  in  land-grant  colleges  and  unl- 
of  the  State. 


KMrLOTMi.NT  paxnasNcia,  pairiLiosa.  rrc. 

Coordinated  programs  have  been  worked 
out  between  the  office  of  Veterans'  Affairs, 
Unemployment  Compensation  Dlvtolon  of  the 
Department  of  Labor  and  Industry,  and  other 
State  agencies. 

The  director  of  State  civil  service  shall 
be  notified  to  reinstate  any  employee  return- 
ing from  authorized  mUliary  leave 

No  vacancies  are  created  In  public  offices  by 
reason  of  absence  of  officers  and  employees  In 
active  military  service. 

Preference  Is  given  to  veterans  under  SUte 
civil  service.  In  examinations  disabled  vet- 
erans are  credited  with  10  points  and  other 
veterans  with  5  polnU  In  addition  to  their 
earned  rating. 

Preference  is  given  to  veterans  In  appoint- 
ment and  employment  In  public  depart- 
ments and  on  public  works  of  SUte  and  local 
units. 

Benefit  rights  are  preserved  under  the  Un- 
employment Compensation  Act.  as  well  as 
under  the  State  school-retirement  system. 

T»o  of  the  members  of  the  Board  of 
Managers  of  the  State  Soldiers"  Home  shall 
be  veterans  of  one  or  more  wars.  The  third 
member  of  the  board  may  be  the  widow, 
mother,  sister,  or  daughter  of  such  veteran. 

EXEMPTION  riOM  EXECXTrON.  GAtNISHMENT.  ETC. 

Claims  under  the  World  War  Veterans' 
Compensation  Act  are  exempt  from  attach- 
ment, garntohment.  and  execution  except  by 
order  of  the  court  for  support  of  v.Je  and 
minor  children  of  the  claimant.  Such  clalma 
are  not  the  subject  of  assignment,  transfer, 
or  power  of  attorney. 

Money  received  as  pension  from  tha  United 
SUtes  by  a  debtor,  within  3  months  next  pre- 
ceding the  Issue  of  execution,  u.v:hmenr.  or 
garnishment  is  exempt  if  the  pensioner 
makes  affidavit  that  It  to  necessary  for  the 
maintenance  of  a  family  supported  by  the 
pension. 

CENEBAL   KXTEMBION    Or   BENXnTS 

All  rlghU,  privileges,  and  immunities  en- 
Joyed  by  veterans  of  any  war  previous  ^o 
World  War  II  are  extended  to  World  Wat  11 
veterans. 

CUAKSIANSHIP 

A  Uniform  Guardianship  Act  has  been 
adopted  with  modifications,  providing  for  the 
appointment  of  a  guardian  of  an  Incompe- 
tent veteran,  or  the  minor  child  of  a  ve:.oian, 
to  receive  certain  benefits  on  behalf  of  such 
ward. 

HOMKS 

Veterans,  their  wives  or  widows,  children, 
or  mothers  may  be  admitted  to  the  Soldie.s' 
Home  and  Mother  Blclterdyke  Annex. 
hj:p:tal  eenejits 

An  incom-Detent  veteran  may  be  committed 
to  a  Federal  hospital  under  the  Uniform 
Guardianship  Act. 

Special  privileges  and  benefits  are  extend- 
ed to  World  War  veteraiis  and  their  depend- 
ents m  county  memorial  hospitals. 
LAWO-srmxiiENT  BEHEnra 

Preferences  are  authorized  to  World  War 
veterans  with  respect  to  State  aid  tn  pur- 
chase of  farm  hoir.es. 

MEXTI.MO    PLACES.    MEMOaiAL    BUIi-DltlO 

pa:vn.£CES.  etc. 

Any  patriotic  order  or  aasociatlon  m.iy  ac- 
quire or  dispose  of  real  estate.  Including  suit- 
able buildings  for  holding  meetings,  and  may 
purchase,  own,  control,  or  dtopoee  of  8toc.>:  in 
a  corporation  having  jor  Its  purpose  the 
building  or  maoagoaoant  of  such  acc<'0->mc- 
datlons  for  holdtoig  maatlngs. 

Counties  and  cltlsa  may  vote  bonds  oi  In- 
cur indebtedness  for  erection  of  suitable  me- 
morlsls  commemorating  achievements  of 
their  citizens  In  tlie  armed  forces.  MemoriaiB 
may  consist  of  a  building,  monument,  arch, 
or  other  struc^ire,  or  Improved  blgUwsy, 
park,  or  boulsvatd. 


MATIOMAL   CVASO   SEIVICB 

Veterans  are  exempt  from  State  mllU.Ary 
duty. 

PATUOTIC    HOUDAVa 

Cities  may  appropriate  money  for  the  ob- 
servance of  Memorial  Day.  to  be  expen<ied 
through  veterans'  organlxatlons. 

RECaSATlONAL    BENEFrrS 

Cities  m  counties  adjoining  United  States 
military  reservations  may  acquire,  establish, 
and  maintain  buildings,  rooms,  and  facilities 
for  tiie  recreation  and  entertainment  of 
United  States  soldiers,  their  relatives  and 
friends. 

EELIEF   AMD  BEMABIUTATIOK 

Savings  and  loan  associations  may  make 
loans  guaranteed  under  the  GI  bill  of  rlghU. 

Veterans  are  granted  second  Injury  fund 
benefits. 

Veterans,  their  wives,  widows,  and  minor 
children  are  to  be  supplied  with  the  neces- 
saries of  life  In  their  homes. 

TAX  EXKMFnOKS;  EXEMPTION  FBOM  LICENEE 
FEES,   aXNEWALS,   ETC. 

Time  of  return  of  Income  tax  declaration 
Is  extended,  with  exemptions. 

Application  for  the  registration  of  vehicles 
owned  by  members  of  the  armed  forces  may 
be  signed  by  cloee  relatives. 

Veterans  are  entitled  to  a  free  license  to 
operate  a  delivery  and  baggage  wagon. 

Veterans  are  entitled  to  a  free  license  to 
vend.  hawk,  and  peddle  goods,  wares,  fruits, 
or  merchandise  not  prohibited  by  law. 

Exemption  is  granted  from  payment  of  an- 
nual professional  and  occupational  license 
fees  accruing  while  In  military  service;  re- 
newals may  be  made  within  6  months  after 
discharge  from  the  armed  forces. 

Fees  are  remitted  to  dentists  and  dental 
hyglenlsts  while  en  active  duty  with  the 
armed  forces. 

License  and  regtotratlon  of  cosmetologist 
or  manicurist  Is  renewed  after  termination 
of  service  In  the  armed  forces. 

Property  of  veterans'  organizations  to 
exempt  from  tax. 

VETEBANS'   oaCANIZATlONS 

The  unauthorized  wearing  of  Insignia  ot 
certain  veterans'  crganlzations  Is  punishable 
by  a  fine  of  not  more  than  $20  or  Imprison- 
ment for  not  more  than  30  days,  or  both. 

Headquarters  are  established  in  the  State 
memorial  hall  for  the  Grand  Array  of  the 
Republic,  American  Legion,  and  United  Epan- 
Uh  War  Veterans. 

War  veterans'  organizations  are  extended 
the  vise  of  memorial  parks  In  first-class  cities. 
City  appropriations  may  be  made  for  the 
observance   of    Memorial   Day    through   vet- 
erans' organisations. 

American  Legion  posts  may  keep  machine 
guns  for  exhibition  purpoees. 

Much  of  the  above-mentioned  legislation 
has  been  enacted  by  the  Kansas  Legislature 
through  the  sponsorship  and  cooperation  of 
the  DAV  and  other  veteran  organizations. 

The  DAV.  which  haa  some  15  chapters 
throughout  the  State,  maintains  four  full- 
time  national  service  officers,  under  the  di- 
rection of  Homer  R.  Pel  ton.  n  the  Veterans' 
AdmlnUtratlon  regional  office,  Wichita.  Kans. 
These  DAV  experU  extend  all  types  of 
assistance  to  veterans  and  their  dependents 
more  partlcula"ly  In  the  technical  prepara- 
tion, presentation,  and  prosecution  of  their 
Justifiable  claims  for  various  types  of  govern- 
mental benefits  to  which  they  may  be  law- 
fully entitled. 

DAV    MEMBERSHIP    ELICtBILrTT 

Pormed  In  1920  and  chartered  by  the  Con- 
gress In  1932  to  render  service  to.  for.  and  by 
America's  disabled  war  veterans,  the  DAV 
has  been  generally  recognized  as  the  official 
voice  of  Americas  disabled  defenders. 

According  to  lU  congressional  charter  of 
Incorporation  —  Public  Law  166  approved 
June  17,  1932,  as  amended  by  Public  Law 
668.  approved  July  16,  1942— active  member- 


ablp  in  tbe  DAV  to  open  only  to  tboaa 
AmericaiM  whose  bodlaa  bear  tha  acara  of 
wounds  or  Injuries,  or  tha  bllgbt  of  aUmenta 
or  dlsabUltlea  Incurred  during,  or  by  raaaoa 
of,  active  service  during  time  of  war  In  tha 
armed  forces  of  the  United  States,  or  of 
Bome  country  allied  with  It. 

More  and  more  wounded  and  disabled  vet- 
erans of  World  War  II  are  becoming  active 
members  of  the  DAV. 

Ellglbles  may  become  life  members  upon 
payment  of  a  fee  of  $100  ($50,  If  born  befora 
January  1.  1902).  In  cash,  or  by  a  down  pay- 
ment of  $6.  or  more,  plus  such  installmenta 
as  will  complete  payment  of  the  full  fee  by 
the  end  of  the  second  succeeding  ftocal  year 
(ending  on  June  30).  after  which.  If  not 
fully  paid,  a  carrying  charge  of  $5  per  year 
would  accrue  A  growing  percentage  ara 
becomlnf  DAV  life  members.  Annual  mem- 
bersiaip  to  available  at  $5. 

DAV    NATIONAL    HEAOQXJAXTXaa 

Located  at  1423  East  McMillan  Street.  Cin- 
cinnati 6.  Ohio,  the  national  headquarters 
of  the  DAV  takes  care  of  all  admlntotratlva 
matters  and  records,  and  publtohes  the  Dto- 
abled  American  Veterans  semimonthly  news- 
paper, containing  accurate,  up-to-date  Infor- 
mation of  interest  and  of  value  to  disabled 
veterans  and  their  dependents. 

The  present  national  co  nmander  of  the 
DAV  Is  John  L.  Golob.  of  Hlbblng.  Minn.,  a 
severely  wounded  World  War  I  veteran,  who 
has  had  a  broad  background  of  experience  la 
various  local.  SWte,  and  national  DAV  activi- 
ties which  qualify  him  to  lead  an  organiza- 
tion composed  exclusively  of  Americas  dto- 
abled  wai  veterans. 

lu  national  adjutant,  Vivian  D.  Corbly, 
has  been  secretary -treasurer  (business  man- 
ager) of  the  organization  and  editor  of  Ita 
newspaper  since  1925.  Capt.  Cicero  P.  Ho- 
gan  Is  his  able  assistant. 

The  largest  bank  In  Cincinnati,  the  Plftb 
Third  Union  Trust  Co.,  has,  for  28  years,  been 
the  depository  for  the  fi.'r.ds  of  t)oth  the  DAV 
and  of  its  Incorporated  trusteeship,  the  DAV 
Service  Foundation.  OfliclBto  handling  funds 
have  always  been  adequately  bonded  by  the 
Fidelity  &  Deposit  Co.  of  Maryland. 

NATIONAL  SEHVICE  BIT-UP 

The  national  service  headquarters  of  tha 
DAV  Is  now  located  In  a  beautiful  building  at 
1701  Eighteenth  Street  NW..  Washington  V, 
D.  C.  which  was  acquired  by  the  organiza- 
tion In  1945. 

In  this  Washington  office  are  located  tha 
department  of  claims,  headed  by  William  E. 
Tate;  the  department  on  legislation,  headed 
by  Francis  Sullivan;  and  the  department  of 
public  relations  and  employment,  headed  by 
my  long-time  good  friend,  Millard  W.  Rice. 
In  addition  to  these  service  departments,  tha 
DAV  service  hesdquarters  has  Its  office  man- 
ager. John  E.  Felghner.  as  assistant  national 
adJuUnt.  .  11  of  these  various  departments 
are  staffed  by  trained  experts,  all  of  whom 
are  themselves  war  w  unded  or  dtoabled 
veterana. 

These  DAV  national  officers  know  all  about 
the  technical  complications  that  disabled 
veterans  must  overcome  factually  to  prove 
the  service  connections  of  their  disabilities  to 
the  satlsfation  of  rating  agencies  of  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration,  under  the  Umltationa 
and  restrictions  of  extotlng  law,  as  legaltotl- 
cally  Interpreted  and  as  admlntotratively 
applied. 

Understanding  such  vexatious  problems  oy 
personal  experience.  D.W  national  service  of- 
ficers are  naturally  more  sympathetic  than 
are  nondtoableti  veterans  or  civilians  and  are, 
therefore,  generally  more  eliectlve  In  helping 
disabled  clalmanU  to  comply  with  t«;hnical 
requirements  to  prove  legal  entitlement  to 
benefits  to  which  they  may  be  lawfully  and 
equitably  entitled. 

Dimctn-TiFS  or  paoviwo  aaavicT  oaiciM 
Most   citizens   agree   with   the   DAV   tbst 
the    Federal    Government  should   bear    Ua 
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bor  tan  of  profMlac  for  tbe  Mattaa'a  d«f«nd- 
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in  4r  atgn^*t»6  by  hto  mfliUry  Mf-rlce. 

1p  proT*  iiiilm  eowMction  of  ■  dlMtbllity. 

tm  not  aa  Mwy  thtaf  to  do.  except 

oOrlal  reeoitls  tbow  Ita  tncapiton  in 

An   cquttabl*  claim   eannot    neccc* 
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1^  OAV  baa  adopUd  on  a  HaOoa* 
a  aaan-Job  matrtilng  method 
wovlda  aultabla.  uaaful.  ^Inful 
t  for  all  dtaablad  vataraaa.  Lam  tban 
T  percent  of  tbe  Nation's  ZlOOjOOO  compen- 
aat^d  war-dlaabtcd  veteran*  are  totally  un- 
e.  The  rematntnfc  K  percent  are 
totally  dtaabted  and  mxist.  there- 
for^. capplaiDant  their  inadequate  compen- 
■at  on  paynaats  with  income  (rum  employ- 
me  St. 
"^tUa  adcntlfle  approach  to  a  moat  dlt- 
problem  baa  prodticed  some  worth - 
wtalla  rasulra  thus  far  The  handicapped 
▼at  van's  abUlUea  hare  been  matched  with 
<b4  la^UraaaanU  of  the  Job.  rather  than 
bJa  dlMbUmaa.  It  has  been  demen- 
ti tlM  aoployment  records  of  such 
Ivaaa  that  they  have  a  low 
itaa  record,  a  low  turn -over  record,  a  low 
aedMtant  record,  and  a  higher  efficiency  and 
pn.  Auction  record.  It  has  thtis  been  deinaii- 
■trited  that  to  hire  dtaablad  Yctermns  ta  )iBt 
good  bUBlneas.  bringing  benefits 
4lll^ly  to  them,  their  dependents,  their 
lunttlaa.  their  employers,  and  taxpaycra 
ta4anaiy. 

AM  unaaiMKWT  nt  PATmsonxM 
la  deanttely  tn  th«  Intereat  of  all  Aaaerl- 
that  the  flgbt  for  justice  be  made  for 
I  who  have  sacrtllccd  their  youth  and  a 
of  tbair  bodtaa  or  ttoair  health  In  our 
s    moak    iMaarteaa    occupation — its 
military  and  aaTai  aarihea  diving  time  of 


thit 


eoi  ntry'i 


"tba  faith  moat  ba  kapt  with  those  who 
h«Ta  mada  such  aaiittacaa  in  the  pact,  as 
as  with  thoaa  who  are.  or  hare  been. 
da|Undant  upon  theae  heroes,  so  that  other 
JKN  DC  men  who.  In  the  future,  may  be  caDad 
to  make  similar  saertflcea.  will  have 
tto4  assurance,  on  tb«  baals  at  past  parforai- 
tbat  If  tbay.  too,  aboold  alao  ba  ao 
ita  tbey  win  not  ba  paratttad  to 
ra  fbr|OttaB  heroes. 
tlM  aaumlaatten  at  the  DAV  to  saa  to  it 
Amarlea'a  disabled  vatarans  are  ada< 
9uit«ly  proTldcd  for  should  be  genarously 
M^  portad.  as  a  public  Inveatment  In  tba 
fol  ora  patrlotlam  of  our  youth,  and  aa  prac* 
Uo  1  patrlotlam  which  t>rtnga  hma  htMaaal- 
tar  an  and  financial  dividends  to  erary  coaX' 
mt  EUty,  to  every  State,  and  to  our  country 
aTft  a  plaaaura  fw  me  to  commend  the 
ram  of  the  DAV.  which  maksa  ma 
▼aitr  proud  to  ba  one  of  its  utembara. 


TW  iUk  •£  Ubw  m  C«uiawty 
icnl 
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Mr  McCORMACK.    Mr  Speaker,  un- 
^  r  permlsalon  to  extend  my  remarks.  I 


Include  a  splendid  and  con5tnicUve  ad- 
dress made  by  Harvey  W  Brown,  presi- 
dent of  the  International  Association  o( 
Machinists  on  May  2S.  1948.  before  the 
National  Community  Conference  of  the 
National  Council  for  Community  Im- 
provement in  Washington.  D.  C: 
Tftx  aou  or  Laaoa  n»  coMMtmrrr  BBTRumrr 
Organiaad  labor  U  vltaUy  Intaraatad  In 
any  plan  or  program  of  community  better- 
ment. The  induatrlal  character  of  *  the 
United  States  haa  cauaed  thU  country  to 
become  more  and  vaore  a  Nation  of  urban 
eaaters.  which  have  sprung  up  around  our 
tiMliwtrlal  eatatiliahments.  The  ooncantra- 
tlon  of  tfttflnif—  and  manufacturing  baa  like- 
wlaa  MMd*  aaoaaaary  the  raaidanc*  In  tbcaa 
ooaBmonttlM  of  the  employsm  who  raaka  up 
the  labor  force  of  Industry. 

It  was  this  concentration  of  workers  near 
their  employment  which  gave  birth  In  our 
early  history  to  the  slum  dwelling,  to  over- 
crowding, and  to  the  poverty-atrlcken  ooa- 
dlttons  of  whole  conununlty  areas  which 
bava  bUgbtcd  tha  face  and  the  history  of 
BO  many  great  and  small  cnmmwnltlaa  la  the 
UBltad  Stataa.  Tba  coodltloaa  at  commu- 
nity life,  no  lam  than  conditions  of  the  work- 
shop, were  reaponalble  for  the  Initial  or- 
gaiilaathm  of  the  trada-taaloQ  moiremant. 
Organised  labor,  tharafora.  has  a  fundamen- 
tal Interest  m  the  betterment  of  oommu- 
nl.les. 

Where  and  how  a  worker  Uvea  Is  naturally 
determined  by  where  and  how  he  works.  A 
union  member  works,  like  everybody  else.  In 
order  to  llva.  Tha  aaaence  of  trade-unkmlam 
la  to  laaprova  tha  living  cotMllUona  at  wcrk- 
tng  man'  and  woaaan.  Aad  aaaakbara  at  (v- 
fMBlaad  labor  ara  aa  anxtnna  aa  any  other 
poup  In  soelaty  to  Improve  communities 
for  themselves,  for  their  own  fanullee.  and 
for  everybody  else.  Of  course  organiaed  labor 
beUevaa  that  unlam  a  man  can  earn  ade- 
quate wages,  iinlaas  ba  la  protected  at  his 
work  a^alnat  the  threat  at  Injury  or  dtawaas. 
unless  he  can  attain  a  degree  of  iacurlty 
In  his  wurk — then  be  cannot  participate  fully 
In  the  social  and  cultural  life  which  makes 
up  the  commimlty  In  which  he  lives. 

Unfortiwately.  because  of  this  neceaaary 
concern  of  labor  with  the  economic  side  of 
existence,  many  people  outside  the  labor 
movement  have  reached  the  concluakm  that 
unions  are  solely  economic  and  materialistic 
In  their  outlook  and  In  their  activities.  The 
truth  is  Just  the  oppoalte.  Man  u  not  solely 
an  economic  creature.  He  produces,  he 
eama.  ba  coaaumes.  he  plays,  he  poaaaaaaa,  ha 
lovea— ha  llvaa.  And  the  union  mambar,  no 
less  than  his  brother  In  other  walks  of  life. 
Is  a  whole  man. 

Over  the  history  of  American  Industry, 
the  wage  aarnar  baa  uaad  his  unions  in  many 
ways.  la  tha  aarUar  years  trade-unions  were 
bapaflclal  aandatkma.  Haalgnsd  to  provide 
amtrtaaea  to  sick  or  tajwad  mambara  and 
to  the  famlllea  of  thoaa  daoaaaad.  Then  the 
workers  turned  their  attantlon  to  things  so- 
eial  MMl  political,  and  through  thatr  unions 
partklpatad  in  the  stnigglaa  for  stich  objac- 
tlvaa  as  the  abolition  of  the  property  re- 
fViramcDt  for  voting,  free  public  schools,  and 
bomwtaads  in  the  Wast. 

It  was  not  until  the  latter  years  of  tha 
nineteenth  century,  when  the  cloaing  of  tha 
wui>atn  frontier  cut  off  the  last  avenue  of 
aaoapa  from  a  wage-eamlng  existence  for 
tba  vaat  majortty  of  workers,  and  when  tha 
rapid  marbantaatlon  of  Industry  poabad  tha 
skilled  worker  down  another  peg  in  the  pro- 
duction scale,  and  threatened  him  with  aoo- 
Boaale  obllvloo.  that  the  modern  trade  union 
mowmant.  with  its  emphasis  on  wagaa, 
iMmra.  and  oondltlona  of  work,  cama  lato 
being. 

Kxperlenca  ahowa  that  aa  the  workers  la  a 
gtvan  plant,  induatry  or  loealtty.  approach 
tba  attainment  of  their  aa— cilia  goala,  thay 
are  able  and  anxloua  to  tttm  the  full  forca 


of  their  tmlon  into  other  channels  of  ac- 
tivity. Trade  uakma  do  partlelpata  In  com- 
munity baCtanaaat  pmgiama  when  they  are 
approachad  and  th«y  alao  do  ao.  I  am  glad  to 
say,  on  thalr  own  laltlatlva. 

When  I  was  thinking  over  what  I  was  go- 
ing to  my  at  this  meeting  today,  there  came 
to  mind  occasions  when  local  groupa  of  the 
International  Aaaoctatioa  ot  MachinlsU  took 
part  In  what  I  woul^  call  community  better- 
ment activltlaa.  And  they  did  so  without 
any  prompting  and  without  any  fanfare  and 
aa  a  oiatter  of  course.  Here  are  Just  a  few 
exampias  which  have  occurred  recently: 

In  Wichita.  Kans.,  our  orgaalaatlon  In  that 
district  raised  flJlOO  for  a  new  TliCA  buUd- 
Ing. 

The  Buck  of  tha  Month  Club  maintained 
by  our  local  at  the  Lockheed  plant  In  Bur- 
bank,  Calif.,  donated  eome  •  16.000  to  the  Boy 
ScouU.  Girl  Scouts  and  the  YMCA.  to  help 
finance  campa  and  playgrounda  in  the  San 
Fernando  Valley  area. 

Members  of  our  Bronx  and  Manhattan 
local  donated  more  than  1.000  gifts  last 
Christmas  to  the  veterans  at  Klngxl>rldga 
Hospital.  Including  a  le-milllmeter  sound 
motion  picture  orojector. 

Our  district/  organlaatlon  in  St.  Louis 
donated  more  than  g23.000  to  construct  a 
play  center  for  children  and  turned  it  over 
to  the  Salvation  Army  to  administer. 

A  group  of  our  members  In  Indianapolis 
has  Jtist  given  a  combination  radio,  phono- 
graph and  recorder  to  the  disabled  veterans 
at  the  BUllngs  Veterans  Hospital. 

Our  members  In  Richmond.  Calif.,  have 
been  particularly  active  In  community  affairs. 
Ukst  year  our  two  locals  In  that  city,  backed 
by  the  district  office  in  Oakland  and  by  the 
California  Machinists'  Council,  worked  with 
civic,  business,  and  other  labor  groups  to 
Influence  the  Maritime  Commission  to  re- 
lease for  ;  rlvata  use  the  Richmond  shipyard 
facilities,  which  had  been  put  in  mothballs. 
A  delegation  to  Waahlngton.  which  was  suc- 
oeaaful  In  obtaining  the  release  and  in  pro- 
viding Jobs  for  some  10.000  local  workers, 
was  beadsd  by  the  businem  agent  of  the 
MachlnUts'  Union  In  Oakland. 

Just  this  spring  one  of  our  locals  In  Rich- 
mond. Calif.,  produced  a  Juvenile  musical 
ahow  to  raise  money  for  the  city  reneatlon 
department.  The  net  proceeds  amounted  to 
more  than  $1,000.  The  Richmond  Inde- 
pendent, commenting  editorially  on  the  ac- 
tivity, said: 

"In  ttM  light  of  their  activities  over  the 
past  few  years,  the  machinist  motto  Serving 
Richmond  Proudly.'  aptly  daacrlbaa  a  high 
sense  of  raaponslbillty  and  stamps  this  group 
as  a  leader  In  tba  davalopment  of  this  graat 
community." 

In  praaanting  these  few  examples.  I  don't 
ntaan  to  tB^>ly  that  this  U  the  limit  of  the 
International  Association  of  Machinists'  par- 
ticipation In  community  affairs.  And,  of 
course,  examples  of  similar  activity  can  be 
produced  by  every  other  tabor  organization 
in  the  country.  The  important  facts  from 
tha  viawpotat  of  paraons  and  organisations 
intaraatad  la  eoouaunity  betunnent  are  that 
labor  Is  Intcraatad  in  this  sctlvity.  and  that, 
when  lalMr  iMcomaa  active  tn  the  field  It  is  a 
great  force  for  Improvement. 

Whether  or  not  labor  is  active  in  a  given 
community  depends  largely,  at  least  so  far  as 
our  union  la  concamad.  upon  cartaln  factors 
In  that  community.  Aalde  from  a  few  rules 
in  our  constitution  for  general 
I.  our  local  and  district  organlsa- 
tloas  operate  with  a  large  degree  of  au- 
toBomy.  In  fact,  the  abaanca  of  central  con- 
trol would  prottabiy  astonish  some  who  are 
not  familiar  with  the  democratic  character 
of  the  International  Association  of  Ma- 
chlnisu.  But  that's  tha  way  our  organlaa- 
Uon  Is  built,  and  If  I  know  the  machinists — 
and  I  have  worked  with  tham  for  many 
yaara— that's  tha  way  theit  orgaalmtlon  will 
remain. 
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The  problem  of  obtaining  labor's  partici- 
pation In  community  betterment  is,  then,  one 
which  must  be  worked  out  at  the  local  level. 
And  success  or  failure  in  arousing  labor's  ac- 
tive interest  In  this  subject  wiU  depend 
largely  upon  two  factors;  first,  the  economic 
status  of  the  workers  in  the  area;  and  sec- 
ond, the  relative  degree  of  respect  which  the 
organised  labor  movement  enjoys  In  the 
community. 

In  dealing  with  labor,  either  at  the  bar- 
gaining table  or  the  community  planning 
council.  It  is  important  to  rememl)er  that 
the  union  as  aa  institution  reflects  the  am- 
bitions and  aspirations,  the  fears  and  the 
feelings  of  the  men  and  women  who  make 
it  up.  You  would  not  expect  to  obtain  con- 
Btrucllve  contributions  to  community  better- 
ment from  the  poor  or  the  outcast.  However. 
In  t'ne  many  towns  and  cities  throughout 
America  where  labor  has  been  recognized  as 
a  force  lor  Industrial  and  social  progress,  and 
where  its  members  arc  respected  members  of 
the  commimltv.  you  can  expect  and  ycu  will 
obt.iln  the  full  suoport  of  local  unions  in 
improving  your  and  their  communities. 

Certainly  no  group  has  a  greater  Interest 
at  stake  than  that  possessed  by  the  Industrial 
wage-earning      population.     Even       though 
modern  transportation  has  made  It  possible 
for  people  to  live  farther  from  their  p'r.ce  of 
work  than  was  possible  In  the  early  years  of 
our    industrial   history,   most   wage   einicrs 
still  live  In  the  urban  centers  which   liave 
sprung  vip  around  Industrial  establlshmcnU. 
In  Us  industrial  work  force  the  community 
possesses  a  group  of  citizens  who  are  directly 
concerned  in  the  fruits  of  community  t)et- 
terment.     Here  are  to  be  found  the  folks  who 
cannot  get  out  of  town  to  the  seashore  or 
the  mountains  for  the  summer;  they  need 
recreational    facilities    In    the    communities 
where  they  live.    Here  are  the  children  who 
will    use    the    playgrounds.     These    are    *he 
people    to   whom    traffic   accidents   are    not 
mere  statistics,  but  a  matter  of  suffering  and 
death     And  they  who  earn  their  dally  bread 
In  waees.  are  vitally  Interested  In  the  type 
and  quality  of  Industry  attracted  to  and  re- 
tained by  the  community. 

If  the  community  Is  an  average  one.  two 
out  of  every  three  of  its  Industrial  wage  earn- 
ers are  members  of  organized  labor.  In  the 
locsl  unions,  developed  and  maintained  by 
their  members  for  organized  activity,  the 
community  has  at  'aand  a  ready-made  In- 
strument of  group  participation  In  local 
affairs  and  betterment  projects.  The  orjan- 
Ized  workers  are  used  to  planning  and  work- 
ing through  their  unions.  They  know  how 
to  cooperate  In  collective  activities. 

The  examples  of  our  union's  community 
activity   which   I  mentioned  earlier  is  one 
Indication  of  how  effective  labor-union  par- 
ticipation can  be.    During   th     war.  when 
labor's  participation  was  actively  sought  on 
a  national  level,  we  had  outstanding  examples 
of  widespread   union   activity   in   industrial 
and  community  affairs.    In  such  programs 
ss  the  Joint  production  drlvis  of  the  War  Pro- 
duction Board,  the  war-bond  campaigns  and 
all  the  other  varied  national  emergency  ac- 
tivities, Amarlcan  labor  wrola  a  chapter  in 
coopeiatlva  activity  which  speaks  for  lUelf. 
In  the  nature  of  those  wartime  activities  tlie 
community  will  find  a  guide  to  the  role  «if 
labor  m  continuing  peacetime  progmms  ot 
Improvement     and     liettcrment.     Generally 
speaking,   experience    in   wartime   progiams 
indicates  that  the  labor  union  is  the  beat 
Instrument    for    obtaining    maas    employee 
participation   in   programs  within   industry. 
Unions  can  serve  with  equal  effectiveness  at 
the  community  level. 

Because  the  union  Is  the  creation  of  Its 
members,  they  wlU  cooperate  most  willingly 
in  programs  In  which  the  union  as  an  organi- 
sation Is  given  a  position  of  responsibility. 
The  individual  Incentive  to  participation  is 
increased  because  other  members  of  the  group 
ar    parilcipatins  and  because  the  request  lor 


acuvlty  arlsM  from  within  their  own  partici- 
pating organization. 

The  alternative  means  of  reaching  the  in- 
dustrial w&ge-eaming  group  are  not  so  ef- 
fective. The  very  fact  that  the  local  labor 
movement  has  been  ignored  Is.  In  Itself,  a 
deterent  to  many  workers.  When  a  pro- 
gram, which  Involves  their  welfare  and  re- 
quires their  coc'peratlon  Is  brought  to  their 
attention  by  their  employer  or  by  some  civic 
group  In  which  they  have  no  direct  voice.  It 
l3  not  the  same  as  if  they  are  invited  to 
participate  directly  through  their  own  or- 
ganization which  is  a  part  of  the  organized 
structure  of  all  communities.  To  many 
wage  earners,  and  particularly  to  those  whose 
active  Interest  is  essential  to  the  success  of 
labor  participation,  community  failure  to 
aak  direct  cooperation  by  the  local  labor 
movement  is  evidence  of  the  community's 
unwillingness  to  accept  labor  as  a  partner 
in  its  affairs. 

Community  betterment,  of  course,  is  not 
conQned  to  activities  which  require  financial 
contributions.  Communities  are  adminis- 
tered by  their  duly  elected  officials.  But.  as 
everybody  In  this  audience  knows,  the  offi- 
cial admhilstrr.tlons  are  greatly  Influenced 
by  the  at'.lttide  of  influential  business  and 
civic  organizations  which  function  in  the 
community.  Many  of  our  cities  own  their 
present  Improved  reputation  to  the  watch- 
fulness and  to  the  improvement  campaigns 
of  these  clvlc-mlnded  groups.  Organized  la- 
bor has  played  Its  constructive  role  In  this 
phase  of  community  betterment  and  trade 
unions  should  be  included  In  similar  future 
community-Improvement  campaigns. 

Tlie  fact  that  I  was  Invited  to  take  part 
In  this  conference  as  a  representative  of  or- 
ganized labor  Is  an  Indication  of  the  Increas- 
ing Interest  of  community-planning  groups 
In  obtaining  the  cooperation  of  that  move- 
ment.    Labor  welcomes  the  opportunity. 

We  of  labor  are  part  and  parcel  of  the  Na- 
tion and  of  the  communities  which  mnke  it 
up.  We  are  proud  of  our  Natlci,  we  are 
proud  of  our  communities.  We  are  anxious 
to  cooperate  In  every  program  designed  to  Im- 
prove them.  Organized  labor  can  offer  to 
community-Improvement  groups  the  interest 
and  activity  of  15,000.000  wage  earners.  We 
know  how  effective  their  participation  can 
be.  In  many  communities  throughout  the 
country  today,  local  unions  are  leaders  in 
communlty-bettsrmcnt  programs. 

The  mobilization  of  the  vast  resources  of 
organized  latxir  In  every  community  Is  & 
challenge  to  the  community-improvement 
movement.  Tlie  meani  to  this  end  is  sim- 
ple. It  consists  merely  In  recognizing  labor 
as  a  full-fledged  and  valuable  partner  in 
community  life. 


The  Story  of  Okinawt 

EXIENSION  OP  REMARKto 
or 

HON.  PORTER  HARDY,  JR. 

or  viiic!frJA 
IN  TIIE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wcdne»day.  May  26.  1948 


Mr.  HARDY.  Mr.  Speaker,  until  the 
late  war  few  of  us  had  ever  heard  of  the 
Island  of  Okinawa.  Because  of  its  ob- 
scurity there  had  been  comparatively  lit- 
tle Information  available  about  It  or  Its 
people.  Mr.  Garland  Evans  Hopkins, 
who  is  the  associate  foreign  secretary 
of  the  Methodist  Church.  Is  also  presi- 
dent of  the  society  known  as  the  Friends 
of  Okinawa.  The  Story  of  Okinawa,  a 
brief  sketch  of  the  island  and  its  people. 


written  by  Mi    Hopkins,  is  quoted  btlow 
for  the  information  of  the  Members: 
niK  STOXT  or  oktnawa 
Since  April  1.  1045.  the  people  cr  ;ted 

Slates  liuve  l>ecome  awaie  ul  the  .  c  of 

a  small  island  called  Okinawa.  Tuc>  have 
seen  lis  name  In  conueciiun  with  bloody  bat- 
tles and  they  have  heard  the  siorlta  which 
returning  soldiers  have  told.  However,  when 
they  have  sought  further  Information  in  en- 
cyclopaedias or  at  libraries,  they  have  learned 
that  no  buch  Information  is  available.  If 
all  the  printed  material  on  Okinawa  to  be 
found  In  the  English  language  were  com- 
bined In  one  volume,  It  would  still  be  a 
small  Ixjok.  and  much  of  It  -vould  be  In  error 
for  there  h-is  never  been  an  English  author- 
ity in  Okinawa  This  little  booklet  draws 
frcm  Olilnawan.  Japanese,  and  Chinese 
sources  In  presenting  a  brief  story  of 
Okinawa. 

Okinawa  Is  geographically,  as  well  as  his- 
torically, the  key  Uland  of  a  curvilinear  chain 
of  islands  lying  southwest  of  Japan  proper. 
stretching  775  miles  in  a  northeast,  south- 
west dlrectU)n  toward  Formosa.  This  archi- 
pelago consists  of  11  major  Island  groups 
comprising  approximately  150  islands  and 
acolls.  Most  western  histories  give  the  name 
Loochco  Islands  to  the  ?roup.  Ecinomlcally 
they  are  of  little  value  to  anyone  but  them- 
BClvcs:  strategically  they  command  the  sea 
approaches  to  the  China  coast  between  Foo- 
chow  and  Shanghai  and  are  a  southern  door 
to  the  Japanese  Smplre. 

Throughout  the  history  of  the  Loochoos, 
Okinawa,  the  largest  of  the  islands,  has  i>een 
the  dominant  and  uniting  force  and  cultural 
center.    Sixty  miles  in  length  with  a  breadth 
that  varies   from  2  to   16  miles,  the   Island 
Is  npr)roalmatelr  485  miles  In  area.    In  other 
wordk  It  Is  less  than  half  the  size  of  the  State 
of  Rhode  Island.     Hills  and  peaks  occupy  a 
large  portion  of  the  Island  and  give  little  in 
return.    Here  and  there  are  a  vein  of  coal,  a 
deposit  of  inferior  Iron  ore,  some  manganese. 
There  are  a  few  salt  flats  in  southern  Okinawa 
and  in  that  section,  too.  considerable  lime- 
stone and  travertine  are  found.    Few  of  theae 
have  any  commercial  value  and  Okinawa  tiaa 
been   forced    to  earn   her   bread   by   trading. 
Th's  contact  with  the  rest  of  the  Orient.  Ut- 
gether    with    the    strategic    location    of    the 
Islands,   has  given   Okinawa   prominence   in 
Oriental  history  far  out  of  proportldn  to  her 

size. 

Ancient  Okinawa  was  divided  into  three 
parts- Hnkuzan.  the  "North  Mountain 
kingdom.  Included  all  of  the  island  lying 
north  of  the  Isthmus  between  Ishlkawa  and 
Nakadomarl:  Chuzan.  the  "Central  Moun- 
tain" kingdom,  lay  between  the  Uthmus  and 
a  slightly  curved  line  running  from  Nalia  to 
Yonabaru;  Narzan,  the  "South  Mountain" 
kingdom,  was  all  of  the  Uland  below  ths 
Naha-Yonnbaru  line.  In  the  early  history 
of  Okinawa  even  these  were  subdivided  into 
feudal  baronies  over  which  th'-  i"!«i  »nji. 
or  lord,  was  all-powerful.     O;  these 

"anji"  were  brought  under  the  .-..lj.,!  of  an 
overlord  or  King.  Because  of  its  harbort 
and  t'  '  huzan  curly  developed  Into  the 

ro.«t  1  ii  and  most  progressive  of  the 

kinadoms.  It  can  almost  be  said  that  its 
hirtory  I.  the  story  ot  Okittaws.  \^^ J^^y 
here  and  there  were  significant  contributions 
made  by  the  other  kingdoms. 

The  early  hUtory  bl  Okinawa  Is  a  com- 
bination of  fact  and  legend.  Often  it  U 
difficult  to  separate  the  two.  Her  total  hU- 
tory U  the  story  of  a  small  nation  struggling 
to  maintain  her  national  sovereignty  and 
Identity,  sometimes  agaln&t  the  Chinese, 
sometimes  against  the  Japanese.  Only  a 
devoted  and  patriotic  vigilanca  on  tha  part 
of  her  rulers  and  statesmen  saved  htt  In  paat 
times  Only  American  arms  could  save  her 
after  the  last  half  century  of  JapanlaaUon- 
The  first  known  historicnl  fact  about  the 
Loochoos  U  that  Chinese  ein»;"nrl«s  vlMtad 
them,  presumably  reaching  Ci:tnawa  In  fOt 
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Un*blt  to  und«ntand  th«  languac*. 

tMlMl  to  Obtain  any  inlonnntlaB 

what  «M  gataod  through  otoMrvatkm 

tha  travvlen.  A  atmllar  mlsaton  failed  to 
BUbmUalon  and  tribute  In  610.  Xri- 
difetly  th«  MutiaartM  wcr«  tmprawed  by  what 
tfe  ty  Mw.  for  in  Oil  tbey  oonaMeretl  the 
taj  knds  wortb  the  outfltttng  of  a  puntttva 
a  wUUon  which  anchored  In  Naha  harbor 
t  a  demand  for  nominal  capitulation 
arid  a  payment  of  tribute  from  the  King  of 
O.usan.  RccelTlng  an  unfavorable  reply,  a 
to  -ce  landed  and  burned  the  royal  p«Uc«, 
ce  frying  off  a  number  of  cafrtlvea. 

AtUe  u  known  of  the  blatory  of  the  talUMl 
the  next  500  yean.  A  Japanese  mtwtnn 
China  waa  forced  by  itorm  to  land  on 
OMlnawa  in  74S.  Whether  they  cntarod  Into 
an  r  diplomatic  relatione  or  trade  agrMinenta 
«1  Jk  any  uf  the  klrgdoma  Is  unknown.  Some 
with  Japan  and  China,  and  prcbabiy 
wiih  Formooa  and  the  Philippine*,  eeema  to 
hifn  grown  up  in  this  Oklnawan  dark  age. 
legend  supplies  about  the  only  basis  for 
•ceount  of  this  period  \-  the  Islands 
Idftory.  Oreat  lords  rose  and  feU:  petty  wars 
sometimes  waged.  In  miniature  the 
OI|lnawan  scene  was  the  story  of  feudalism 
over  the  world. 

:n  1187  Shun  Teo.  AnJ!  of  Shlmajlrl  In  the 

at  Wsntn.  umrpe     the  throne  of 

MMMMt   rulers,    and    «atab< 

If  as  king  of  sll  Okinawa.     B« 

n  of  ^Mt<^  powerful  lor4  of 

•  mmmmMob  of  tlw  reysl 

tfsjainw  fe«4  MsrrM  MUtm' 

'Wa04  WmnUfT  of  «m 
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r<>uu('«d  lato  Ofemswa.  aXwf 
the  JapMMW. 

n  ItM  AM  f^  >a  iW7  the  great  Kublal 
in  sent  hts  emissaries  to  the  Bing  of 
dfUiawa  In  an  attempt  to  bring  the  Islands 
hu  political  sway.  The  missions  at> 
to  extract  payment  of  tribute  from 
Ollinawa.  but  the  Oklnawans  refused  to  b« 
tu  Inudated.  In  prewar  American  props- 
ga  td*  rcfar<llnc  Okinawa  a  great  deal  ot 
SBfphasls  was  placed  upon  the  close  eco- 
lie  and  cultural  relationship  between 
and  Okinawa,  supposedly  existing 
tile  "dawn  of  history  '■  The  evidence 
to  point  to  the  contrary,  for  every 
or  the  Chinese  to  exploit  the 
was  unsuccessful  during  tiis  Srst 
of  Olclnawan  hlstorr.  It  was  not 
rule  of  the  pro-Chlncaa  king.  8atto, 


In  the  fourteenth  century,  that  any  appred- 
ahle  amount  of  influence  from  the  Chinese 
cans  to  bear  on  Okinawa. 

Kln^  Satto  ruled  from  1S50  to  139S.  Dur- 
ing his  long  reign  Okinawa  emerged  from 
Its  position  as  an  Isolated  Island  kingdom 
Into  a  place  of  prominence  as  a  Pacific  trad- 
ing center.  One  of  his  first  stepe  was  to 
dispatch  a  mission  to  China.  This  occurred 
In  the  year  1373.  shortly  after  the  rise  of 
the  Ming  dynasty.  G*fts  of  sulfur  and 
horses  were  carried  to  Kmperor  Hun  Wu.  the 
conqticror  of  the  Mongols  and  the  founder 
of  the  Mings.  The  mUsiun  was  highly  suc- 
csaaful.  laying  the  beala  for  Increased  trade 
relations  and  paving  the  way  for  future 
friendly  relations  t>etween  the  two  cotin- 
tnes.  Hun  Wu  sent  Satto  gifU  of  silk,  pot- 
tery, porcelain,  rnd  iron  tools.  From  that 
time  on  Satto  paid  regular  tribute  to  China. 
Friendly  relations  between  Okinawa  and 
China  continued  from  this  time  until  the 
latter  part  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Trade 
increased  and  Chtness  traders  came  to  Oki- 
nawa In  such  largs  numbers  that  Satto 
granted  them  a  concession  area  in  Naha 
where  many  of  them  settled  and  through 
which  the  overflow  of  the  wealth  and  cul- 
ture of  China  under  the  Mings  was  poured 
Into  Okinawa. 

King  Satto  died  In  1395  and  was  sticceeded 
by  his  weak  son.  Bunel  During  Btinei  s 
reign  Mamun.  AnJI  of  Saahlftl  In  Nansan.  he- 
cams  very  powerful.  Hs  revoltsd  afalnst 
•unel.  defeating  bis  aroiy  and  killing  hia 
ia  I4at  With  tvptMl  OVtental  reepsrt  b« 
mmt4  «•  I*IM  IM  MtfMM  M  llHMtIf  but 
iMM*Mi  hts  fCttMf,  IIM  MIHW,  M  hlhg. 

ri  H  tttm    fit 


Ttie  great  rtiler  of  the  8ho  En  dynasty  was 
King  Sho  Shin,  who  came  to  the  throne  In 
1477.  By  that  date  the  public  had  progressed 
sufBclently  in  Its  thinking  and  there  was 
wealth  enough  to  enter  Into  a  great  pro- 
gram of  public  construction.  What  Okl- 
nawans refer  to  as  "the  golden  age"  had 
begun.  Sho  Shin  made  hU  capital  city  of 
Shtiri.  already  the  cultural  center  of  the 
kingdom,  the  show  spot  of  the  nation  Under 
his  direction  building  after  building  was 
constructed,  each  of  them  blending  Chinese. 
Japanese,  and  Okinawan  styles  and  motifs. 
The  old  royal  castle,  situated  on  an  emlnercs 
overlooking  the  city,  was  refurbished;  the 
palace  grounds  were  beautified,  gardens  awre 
laid  out.  and  a  pond  called  Tzutan  was 
dug  below  the  castle.  Even  before  Sho  Shin 
this  castle  was  the  scenic  pride  of  Okinawa. 
The  mam  buUdlng.  at  the  highest  point  of 
eminence,  was  s  three-story  audience  cham- 
ber; nearby  there  were  two  smaller  audience 
chambers.  The  one  to  the  north  was  a 
Chinese  style  wooden  building  called  Ul&hl- 
Wu-Udn.  Here  emissaries  from  China  were 
received  and  entertained  In  a  typically 
Chinese  fashion.  To  the  south  stord  Fee- 
Nu-Udn  where  representstlvea  of  Japan  were 
received  It  was  built  In  Japanese  style. 
The  three  buildings  offered  a  splendid  study 
In  the  dlfTerencev-nntf  ttmilsrlties — of 
architecture  In  the  three  OOttntrles  Other 
buildings  close  by  were  used  ss  residences 
by  the  royal  family  Unfortunstely  the 
eastle  sinng  with  everything  else  In  8hurl, 
W'14  'l'*'f(Tyfd  by  ArTi»ri/>iti  iw.mKi,^.  ...  .^ 
•     Thf    • 
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toi  >  Msurosa  Bum  me  «<iih<>>>ii 

•Rn  "M    gf    BM    RMIII         lis     liM<|| 

Mn  '   '  snd  his  nineieeii  geiists* 

IIOM  tfjri-  xd  by  that  name. 

With  ririiuiim  of  Mm  ■■  Nt»n  a 

tfynaaty  ^  .  •*«  to  ruls  la  psaw  for  I 
reiHuriss.  TlMSS  wsrs  MttMrtSS  la  Whteh 
greiit  changes  were  to  oeetir  In  both  saatern 
and  western  worlds,  changes  which  were 
bound  to  bavs  an  Impact  apao  tt«n  a 
small,  insular  tlngilwi.  Aa4  ttk  tmf  own 
sphere  Okinawa  was  to  play  a  leaduag  rols. 
ths  rots  of  a  small,  buffer  suts  caught  In 
tba  ttmalsss  stniiBle  of  two  great  eastern 
nations,  saeh  Ightlng  to  emerge  as  ths 
dominant  orlsntal  power.  Peace  had  had 
to  be  purchased  at  great  aaerlAos  In  many 
of  the  reigns,  but  with  Sho  Kn  peace  bad 
assiimert  almost  the  aspect  of  a  religion, 
latfasd.  part  of  the  force  at  work  on  tha 
Oktnavan  Msoioffy  was  the  BuddhlsUe  ' 
tag  of  ssrsns  living  and  rpirtual  i 
as  the  <Mmt  aoals  in  llfs. 


Ill  II  ■■••>«i..pBfi  uiiuer  Bi 
UMuiiisi  wMh  ths  Japsi 
-w.  UrfeMI  in*  Priiue  uf  HaUUMa  »•- 

Jussled  OUMHTt  |»  isnd  assists m<«  Io  the 
•paness  In  their  wsr  with  Korea,  TIM 
Okttiawsn  king  flatly  refuseU  to  uks  part 
III  ths  Korean  aggression.  The  reautt  was 
that  in  IMt,  soon  after  ths  disastmna 
Kofssn  war  luul  sntfsd.  ths  Prince  of  iai. 
•uma  dIspalalMMl  a  fleet  and  an  army  agatoal 
ths  Klngioai  of  Oklnswa  and  rapidly  solK 
tfusd  Amaml  O.  Tokuno.  and  Oklnoyeravii 
lit  llMtt  laadad  on  Okinawa  and  captured 
King  Mm  Wsl.  The  captured  king  was  re- 
moval to  Japan  where  for  several  years  he 
was  enterUlned  and  flattered.  He  was  then 
returned  to  Okinawa  where  he  found  the 
Japaneee  had  taken  over  and  had  reorganised 
all  the  departments  of  government  They 
bad  exploited  the  country  and  had  brought 
Its  golden  age  to  an  abrupt  concltislon.  The 
psopla  wars  faced  with  abject  poverty:  the 
king  was  forced  to  cede  the  Amaml  O  Gunto 
to  Satsuma.  Sho  Nel  died  in  1620  and  was 
by  his  capeble  son.  Sho  Ho.  who 
to  prove  himself  a  skillful  diplomat 
and  a  wise  ruler. 
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Suddenly  the  whole  situation  was  altered. 
As  a  result  of  the  Korean  aggression  China 
closed   all    her    poru    to   Japanese    vessels. 
This  was  a  blow  felt  by  all  of  Japan  and  by 
none  more  than  the  Prince  of  Satsuma.     In 
1636  the  Tokugawa  shogunale.  then  in  con- 
trol In  Japan,  clinched  its  policy  ol  isolation 
by  forbidding  any  foreign  commerce,  except 
for  a  few  Dutch  ships  which  were  permitted 
under    a    special    agreement    with    Holland. 
However,  because  of  the  status  of  the  King- 
dom of  Okinawa,  stiil  under  the  conUol  of 
the  Prince  of  Satsuma.  Japanese  ship*  were 
allowed    to   enter    and    trade    at   Olcinawan 
ports.     This  was  a  significant  exception  not 
only  because  of  the  benefft  Okinawa  was  to 
derive  from  the  concession,  but  also  because 
it  clearly  showed  that  the  Shogun  did  not 
then  consider  Okinawa  a  part  of  Japan.    The 
exception   was   based   on   the   then   existing 
control    of    the    islands    by    the    Satsumese 
Later  developments  were  to  clearly  bear  cut 
this  Indication.     The  Shogun  did  not  con- 
sider   that    his    overlordshlp    of    Japan    ex- 
tended to  the  Kingdom  of  Okinawa  after  the 
reinstatement  of  the  King,  even  though  the 
Prince  of  Satsuma  still  exerted  considerable 
control  over  all  matters  of  Importance  both 
foreign  and  domestic. 

Whether  or  not  the  Idea  was  a  product  of 
Cklnawan  diplomats  or  arose  from  the  des- 
peration of  the  Prince  of  Satsuma  who  was 
••rtnlnlv  not  In  accord  with  the  8h(>i«un,  or 
both,  someone  rfrnfmbered  the  trlini'iiry  re- 
lationship which  had  Um%  exlstr*!  -n 
China  anH  fViimfl/H  (i»f(  rf  lis  Int';  'ii 
by    the    ^                                      ttoweter    It 


of  the  profits  on  transshipment  of  goods  in- 
creased. He  laid  the  foundation  for  a  sound, 
national  economy  even  after  the  days  of 
prosperity,  then  enjoyed,  had  long  been  for- 
gotten 

A  number  of  factors  entered  Into  the  de- 
cline that  set  in  around  the  latter  part  of  the 
seventeenth  century.  Conditions  In  Japan 
and  China  had  steadily  grown  worse  and  buy- 
ing power  was  not  as  great  as  It  had  onca 
been.  Much  more  modem  ships  t^an  those 
of  which  Okinawa  could  boast  had  appeared 
from  the  western  world  and  had  gradually 
confined  Okinawan  trade  entirely  to  trans- 
shipments from  Japan  to  China,  or  vice  versa. 
The  beginning  of  the  end  was  the  appearance 
lu  Okinawan  waters  ol  foreign  ships  bent  on 
opening  trade  relations  with  Japan,  particu- 
larly attracted  by  the  peculiar  situation  which 
existed  between  that  country  and  Oilnawa. 
In  18'14  the  French  arrived,  to  be  followed  in 
1846  by  the  British.  Then  in  1853  Commo- 
dore Matthew  C  Perry  of  the  American  Navy 
arrived  and  was  finally  successful  in  con- 
cluding a  treaty  with  king  Sho-  Tal.  as  well 
OS  accomplishing  his  much  better  known 
mission  of  opening  the  doors  of  Japan  and 
enulng  her  long  period  of  isolation. 

With  the  restoration  of  the  Meljls  the 
Japanese  began  to  think  In  terms  of  empire. 
The  Kingdom  of  Okinawa  v  as  the  first  vlc- 
t!ni  of  the  new  Japanese  pmersm  of  expni-- 
8!on  which  had  as  Its  goal  ti  nation  of 

the  orient.     In  1071   the  pr  '  annexa* 

tlon  was  begi'n  by  the  iMUimf-e  of  a  pro' l.»* 
«in*"r.fi  rHj.cMiiif  ni?lnfl«'n  t'l  thf  KnC'*himi 
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ouinawN.  ukiiiswaii  opera  or  musical  drgiM 
rsaclisd  Its  height  at  this  psriod  also;  mors 
than  a  hundred  of  these  huvs  survlvsd,  ths 
most  popular  of  which  are  those  of  Tama- 
gusuku  Chokuu  and  Tasato.  Ths  Silver  Ags 
alto  produced  the  novelist  and  short-story 
writer,  Fishlcha  Chobln,  and  Onna  Nabe.  a 
poetess  of  great  ability. 

The  great  man  of  the  age,  however,  was 
Oiuhi  Chan.  During  his  lifetime  Satsu- 
mese Interference  was  at  a  minimum  because 
of  the  economically  profitable  expedient  of 
keeping  Okinawa  satisfied  if  the  Satsumese 
were  to  continue  to  have  access  to  foreign 
goods  and  markets.  Indlvldtial  and  na- 
tional wealth  were  mounting  rapidly.  Under 
the  leadership  of  Gushi  Chan  the  nation 
embarked  on  a  large  program  of  forestatlon, 
soil  conservation,  crop  Improvements,  and 
river  control.  He  was  also  an  authority  in 
economics  and  under  him  Okinawa's  share 
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Foarteen  Yean  of  Depotit  iDsuranct 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EUGENE  J.  KEOGH 

OF  NEW  TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRBSENTATH'ES 

Wednesday.  May  26.  1948 

Mr.  KEOGH.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarlcs  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  Include  th  foUowing  editorial 
which  appeared  in  the  New  York  Sun  of 
Saturday,  May  22.  and  is  evidence  of  a 
well -deserved  tribute  to  a  Government 
agency  that  has  discharged  its  functions 
creditably.  The  editorial  in  fact  is  tes- 
timony to  the  business  judgment  and 
efficiency  of  the  present  Chairman  of  the 
Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation. 
Maple  T.  Harl,  of  Colorado,  and  to  his 
predecessors,  the  Honorable  Walter  T. 
Cummings  and  the  Honorable  Leo  T. 
Crowley,  aided  by  such  distinguished  a.s- 
slstants  a.s  James  E.  Markham.  Chief  of 
the  Division  of  Liquidation. 

roUBTXtW   TEASS  Of  DtPOSlT  tWBtJtAHCe 

The  federal  Deposit  Insurance  Ctirpora- 
Ikm.  Which  guaranteed  ?•■  -•  -  '  the  dep<»«lts 
of  19  fi»7  banks  ss  of  "mher  81.  is 

•    14  venc*  "Id:  Ha  flr«'   i*  y-"  ' '  *"*• 

•  "Mt-fir^-rt  hy  generally  ntt^ 
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liltrHrlHh.    Mil 
mWi's  fi<r  I  ' 
allaiiipu 
I  ha  war 

Ihiring  World  Wsr  II  OHH.awa  ssrvad  M  • 
haailoii  of  Birangih  f^  imnsas  Empire, 

On  April  I.  IMS,  Mis  ^  "•  Hivsdsd  the 

Island,  and  sfter  h*"  ni.'  >,  ■  'i  grssi 
Insssa  captured  It.  ll.«=y  v,cic  yicuiiy  aur* 
prised  to  And  tbemaslvss  looked  upon  ttj 
many  Oklnswans  M  llberstors  rather  than 
conquerors.  This  viewpoint  has  maintained 
throughout  th*  occupstlon,  despite  ths  fact 
that  nonfraternUtatlon  has  been  more  rigidly 
enforced  there  than  anywhere  else  In  ths 
world.  In  1948  a  semblance  of  self-govern- 
ment was  organized  under  the  Army  of  Oc- 
cupation, with  Koshln  Shlklya  as  Governor. 

This  Is  the  story  of  the  past  of  Okinawa. 
No  one  can  now  predict  her  future.  In  large 
measure,  the  future  wUl  be  determined  by 
the  Pacific  Peace  Conference.  Already  there 
are  Indications  that  power  politics  will  tise 
Okinawa  as  a  pawn.  It  Is  to  be  earnestly 
hoped  that  whatever  dectelon  Is  reached  wlU 
be  based  upon  the  wUl  of  the  Oklnawans  ex- 
pressed in  an  Internationally  conducted 
plebiscite. 

GaxxJiND  Evans  Hopkins. 
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haitka  lis*  i""*'!  'cpuid  m  Mill  It'i  e  good 
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The  MiiiUry-Controllcd  Selective  Serrkt 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DANIEL  A.  REED 

or  tirm  tokx 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OK  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  26.  1948 

Mr.  REED  of  New  York.     Mr.  Speaker. 

under  leave  to  extend,  I  am  inserting  a 
statement  by  Roscoe  S.  Conkling,  lieu- 
tenant   colonel.    Army    of    the    United 
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8t|it«t.  World  War  11.  member.  Presiden- 

Appeal    Board.    National    Selective 

Headquarters.  1942-45: 

Irlecttve  aerrtce  diirlng  the  Ust  war  was 

up  by  CoQ(r«w  on  the  theory  that  local 

appMd  board!  compo— d  of  clvUlans  from 

same  communities  as  thoae  to  be  drafted 

>uld  decide  who  should  remain  at  home  to 

th«  neccaaary  auppUes  and  aervlcea 

who  ahould  be  aent  Into  the  military 

upon  a  raf  latrant's  actiial  induction 

the  Army.  Selective  Servtce  oOcials  wcra 

relinquuh  Jturladlcilon  over  him  entirely 

the  military  waa  to  take  oyer,  but  until 

It  moment  military  oAclala  were  to  have 

to  aay  about  blm. 
tt  haa  always  been  a  fundamental  of  Amer- 
that  the  military  be  kept  subject  to 
civilian  control — the  very  antithesis  of  a 
hi  |hly  milltartaed  Germany  and  other  mill- 
It-ruled  nations.  It  waa  therefore  quite 
lilural  for  the  Selective  Service  Law  of  1940 
provide  (sac.  li  (s)  (i)  ) :  "The  President 
•  •  shall  establlah  within  the  SelecttTe 
system  civilian  local  buarda  and  such 
dvtllan  agendea.  Including  appeal 
i^incles  of  appeal.  ■■  nay  be 
to  carry  out  the  prortakuis  of  thu 
*  No  member  of  any  auch  local 
aball  be  a  member  of  the  land  or  naval 
of  the  United  States,  but  each  member 
be  a  civilian  who  la  a  citlaen  of  the 
Slates.  •  •  •  Such  local  boarda 
«  shall  have  power  within  their  rc- 
Junadlctl«ina  to  hear  and  determine. 
to  the  riKht  of  appeal  to  the  appesU 
herein  authorlaed.  all  queattons  or 
with  respect  to  Inclusion  for.  or  ex* 
iptlon  or  deferment  from  training  and 
rtce  under  th!a  act  of  all  indlviduala  with* 
the  Itirtadlctlon  of  auch  local  boarda. 
declatooa  of  atich  local  boarda  ahall  be 
except  when  an  appeal  u  autbortasd. 
*  Appeal  boarda  and  asendes  of  ap> 
wtthtn  the  Selective  Bwvln  Syeteaa  itoall 
iposed  of  civiuana. 

10   (a)    (3)    proTlded  for  the  ap- 

it  by  the  President  of  a  Director  of 

rwtm   aad    such    others    aa    be 

aaary   and.    a^aln    emphaalatng 

eontrula.  permitted  the  aaslgnment 

detail  of  active  and  retired  or  rcaerve  oa> 

of   the   Army.   Navy.   Marine   Corps,   or 

Oxiard  "to  carry  oat  the  provtatoiae  of 

aet  (except  tooaceaor  poatttoaa  oa  laeal 

appeal  boarda  or  agenclee  of  appeal 

a^abllahed  or  erected  pursuant  to  section 

(a)  (f )"  at  the  act. 

Prom  the  above  It  must  be  at  osMse  appar- 
it  that  the  execution  of  the  Selective  Osrvlce 
by  the  aimpleat  and  moat  clearly  ex- 
statute  law.  waa  to  be  entirely  and 
eicluatvely  a  civilian  operation. 


In 
T»e 

ttial 

•     • 

pial 


ci  vUiaa 
o 


MnjTAar  omcsaa  took  ovxa 

Tet  all  the  personnel  having  to  do  with 
"ippeala  to  the  Preeldcnt "  were  Army  oA- 
cirs  acting  for  and  under  tlM  tmmediata 
a.  mmand  of  a  major  general  who  waa  by  the 
C  lief  Executive  vested  with  final  authority. 
e\  en  to  overrule  clvUtaa  appeal  boards. 

Pirst  of  all.  by  PraiMRrtMl  rsgulatloa  the 
fi  vemfws  of  the  States  were  made  respon- 
al  tie  for  the  aseeutlan  and  adiatntrtwimi 
ol    the    law    In    their    respective    Common  - 

V  lalths.    Oovemors.  of  course,  are  civtltan^. 
hi  It  fraa  the  outaet  the  part  played  by  them 

V  IS  merely  that  of  interested  onlookers.    The 
di  aft  waa  administered  In  all  lu  details  from 

MTaahiagUm  bureau,  ealled  Matlooal  Head- 
quarters at  the  Setaetivs  Servtce  Syateaa. 
by  cmm  man  whose  every  thought. 
im  was  the  taw  for  moet  at  the 

t  nuaaber  at  *'aAoere"  under  his  command 
tt^ugbosrt  the  Btatee  aa  well  aa  at  Waahing- 
to  a.  mm  Iha  bagmnli^  oc  draft  operatlaBa 
tt  was  the  ootrtaatftaff  effort  of  theae  "oA- 

is"  not  alone  to  aid  In  the  administration 

the  Selective  Service  Act  but  to  gueas  at 
aAd  anticipeu  or  conform  with  the  per 


viewpoint  of  the  National  Director  of  Selec- 
tive Service  and  hia  chief  execuuves  whether 
that  viewpoint  were  conaonant  with  the  Uw 
or  not.  The  first  Director  of  Selective  Serv- 
ice was  a  civilian.  Dykstra  by  name,  whose 
term  of  oAee  waa  short-lived  and  who  long 
since  has  been  forgotten.  The  reason  his 
Incumbency  was  so  brief  was  that  even  before 
the  actual  enactment  of  the  law.  a  group  of 
Regular  Army  oOcers.  then  working  at  the 
War  Department,  took  over  and  so  completely 
a«Mrted  tbemaelvaa  that  Mr.  Dykstra  started 
and  ended  his  career  In  Selective  Servtce  aa 
a  mere  figurehead. 

A  committee,  known  aa  the  Army  and  Navy 
Procurement  Committee,  went  about  the 
country  commlaaloulng.  subject  to  the  Reg- 
ular Army  officer's  approval,  real  estate  op- 
erators, stock  and  bond  salesmen,  lawyers. 
Insurance  agents,  and  Government  employ- 
ees, most  of  whom  were  within  draft  age. 
With  these  and  a  host  of  newly  comm  ssloned 
youf^  ^wsiistlins  Bseerve  ofBoers.  together 
with  a  veteran  of  the  laat  war  here  and  there. 
the  Washington  headquarters  quickly  be- 
came a  formidable  group  of  colonels,  lieu- 
tenant eolonela.  majors,  a  few  captains,  and 
occasionally  a  lieutenant.  Nowhere  could  be 
found  a  "civilian"  except  among  the  clerical 
staffs.  The  clvUlau  director  soon  resigned 
to  be  succeeded  by  a  major  aa  "acting  Direc- 
tor" who  In  a  matter  of  a  few  months  found 
himself  promoted  to  lieutenant  colonel, 
colonel,  brigadier  general,  major  general,  and 
finally,  as  a  general,  was  named  Director  of 
Selectve  Scrvce.  At  the  snd  of  the  war  there 
were  at>out  ISO  military  men  In  the  Wash- 
ington headquarters,  mostly  colonels  and 
lieutenant  colonels,  with  a  few  majors  and 
captains. 

voLtTMs  or  coirrxAOicToaT  Dtxxcnvxa  csmx 
rsoM  MiLrrAXT  bxao  or  axLacnvB  aaavicx 
It  waa  an  open  aecret  among  national  head- 
quarters pesMMMl  that  the  WaahlBften  Bu- 
reau was  ovantaCed  and  overorgaalnd,  as 
were  most  of  the  State  headquarters;  and 
that  the  extraordinary  volume  of  adminis- 
trative memoranda,  local  board  releaaes.  di- 
rectives, and  the  never-ending  new  rules  and 
regulatlona  constantly  emanating  from  the 
mUitarlasd  national  State  headquarters,  were 
so  contradletory.  eontoalng,  aatf  duturoing 
In  their  dictation  of  every  taaaglnable  de- 
tail that  the  tiard-srorfcing.  patriotic,  and 
unpaid  meaibetB  at  ieeal  and  appeal  boarda 
tune  after  time  became  tfsaperata  even  to  the 
point  of  reaignlng. 

When  a  local  or  appeal  board  member  saw 
In  print  a  new  regulauon.  It  appeared  im- 
pressive Indeed.  It  vraa  the  law.  But  Presi- 
dential rules  and  regulatlona  were  made  or 
changed  almost  dally  by  the  simple  proosss 
of  one  of  the  uniformed  division  heads  ot 
national  headquarters  «nerely  dictating  his 
ideaa  to  hia  aecrelary  and  securing  the  draJt 
director's,  at  nam  of  hia  top  colooels'.  often 
hastily  wrlttaa  approval  of  It.  thereby  vest- 
ing In  it  the  authority  of  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  uf  America.  The  Presi- 
dent waa.  in  fact,  never  bothered  with  these 
matters,  he  never  even  discussed  Presiden- 
tial rules  and  regulations.  All  his  authority 
and  intarset  were  delegated  to  the  Otrcctcr  of 
SelecUve  Service,  a  ma)or  general  of  the  Reg- 
lUar  Army. 

For  the  first  SS  — *««**^  of  the  operation  of 
the  draft  law — from  September  18.  1940  un- 
til December  9.  1943— instead  of  the  6.443 
local  and  their  reapectlre  appeal  boartls  of 
civilians  throughout  the  country  finally  de- 
termining wbo  should  go  into  the  Army  and 
who  should  be  deferred,  the  National  Direc- 
tor of  Selective  Service  bimaalf  became  the 
final  arbiter  of  a  rcglatranfa  daaatflcatlon. 
Thus  we  had.  In  effect,  a  single  Kegwlar  Army 
oOcer  In  Washington  vhoae  whim  of  the 
mocnent  decided  what  tfaaalAmtion  a  regi»- 
trana  ahooM  rscetve.  whether  he  resided  in 
Maine.  Oregon.  California.  Florida,  or  any  of 
the  other  4S  SUtes  of  the  Union. 


"yaiDBjrriAi  aprxALa"  wxxi  kcvokLtt 
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Thla  evasion  of  the  law  was  accomplished 
by   providing    for    appeals    to   the   President 
from   the   decisions   of    appeal    boards.     Of 
course,    the   President   never   saw    nor    Is   It 
known  that  he  ever  expressed  any  desire  to 
consider  any  of  these  appeals.    An  appeal  to 
the  President  meant  nothing  more  than  an 
appeal  from  an  appeal  board  decision — which 
according    to    the    law    should    have    been 
final— to    the    Director    of    Selective    Service 
himself.     Thus  he  personally  was  given  the 
opportunity  of  deciding  In  any  way  he  saw  fit 
any  registrant's  case,  for  he  was  also  author- 
ized by  his  ovm  self-made  regttlatlon  to  reach 
down  Into  any  appeal  board  and  appeal  Its 
decisions  to  himself,  ostensibly  "on  appeal  to 
the  President."     He  established   a   group  of 
commissioned  ofBcers  to  review  and  recom- 
mend  In   the   approximately   30,000   appeals 
taken  under  this  usurpation  of  authority  up 
to  December  5,  1943.  but  while  these  recom- 
mending OfBcers  were  hard  working  and  con- 
scientious men.  they  were  In  many  Instances 
rigorously  bound  by  the  Director's  trends  of 
thought,  and  in  most  instances  recommend- 
ed what  they  guesaed  he  wanted  or  what  he 
deflnltely  made  known  to  them  was  the  way 
certain    types    of   cases    should    be    decided. 
These    "Presidential     decUilons,"    when    re- 
turned to  the  Strfte  directors,  gave  them  the 
Ideas  of   how  their  superior  ofBcer    (for   all 
State  directors  were  brigadier  generals,  colo- 
nels, majors,  captains,  etc.,  under  command 
of  the  major  general.  Director  of  Selective 
Service)  felt  about  things,  and  thus  his  de- 
sires filtered  down  to  the  appeal  and  local 
b.:ards.     If  by  chance  an  appeal  board  had 
different  Ideas  and  refused  4o  conform  with 
trend-t  emanating  from  the  Director  s  Wash- 
ington headquarters,  the  State  director  or  the 
Director  himself  could  appeal  to  the  Presi- 
dent, and  the  National  Draft  Director  on  ap- 
peal to  the  President  would  reverse  them  and 
that  was  that.    Thus  in  effect  the  classifica- 
tion of  reglstrsnu  rather  than  legally  being 
ordered  by  civilian  local  and  appeal  boards 
was    in    fact   determined,   whenever    It   was 
deemed  desirable,  by  a  Regular  Army  general 
In  Waahlngton.  and  the  Idea  of  civilians  con- 
trolling their  communities'  selective  service 
operations  became  an  empty  theory. 

For  example,  a  New  York  City  policeman 
had  no  more  r'gbt  to  deferment  from  military 
service  under  the  law  than  did  a  drug  store 
clerk  or  a  subway  guard  unless  the  local  and 
appeal  Ixksrds  of  his  Jurisdiction  decided  un- 
der the  circumstances  and  existing  condi- 
tions he  should  not  be  taken  from  his  job, 
and  aa  we  have  seen.  "The  decisions  of  such 
local  boards  should  be  final,  subject  to  the 
right  of  appeal  to  the  appeal  boards  herein 
authorized. '  Mayor  LaOuardla's  administra- 
tion, however,  felt  that  they  were  beyond  the 
law  and  didn't  want  their  municipal  organi- 
zation Interfered  with.  So  a  deal  was  made 
by  Mayor  LaGuardla  and  the  Washington  Se- 
lective Service  Bureau  by  which  all  New  York 
City  policemen  of  2  yean  or  more  of  service 
in  the  police  department,  irrespective  of  their 
age  and  military  liability,  should  not  be 
drafted.  Many  local  and  appeal  board  mem- 
bers felt  they  had  good  and  sufficient  reason 
for  denying  deferment  to  stalwart  young  po- 
licemen since  It  Inevitably  meant  sending 
somsooe  else  to  war  In  their  places,  and  Ig- 
noring directives,  held  them  I-A.  Moreover, 
they  read  the  law  and  found  that  their  deci- 
sion was  finsl.  But  the  SUte  director,  a 
brigadier  general,  or  the  New  Tork  City  di- 
rector, a  colonel,  appealed  such  cases  of  non- 
conforming appesil  board  members  direct  to 
the  National  Director,  ostensibly  to  the  Pres- 
ident. That  done,  the  local  and  appeal 
boards*  decision  was  entirely  disregarded  and 
the  LaOtiardla-Natlonal  Director  agreement. 
Irrespective  of  the  merits  of  the  case,  was 
honored,  the  policemen  staged  home  from 
and  sooMone.  perhaps  the  drug  store 


clerk  or  the  subway  guard,  was  inducted  Into 
the  Army  In  his  place  and  stead. 

"RTPLACrMINT   SCilSDULX    CU^SiriC.'.TIONS  ' 
BTPASSES    nvILUN    BOAKOS 

A  flagrant  repudiation  of  the  law  was  the 
innovation  of  "reploceraent  schedule  classlfl- 
cotlons  "  A  new  set  of  Piesldeiitlal  rc^ula- 
lioi.s  .<^udciP!.ly  Issi  -d  b\  the  Director  ct  Se- 
lective Service  In  th?  tail  of  1942  transferred 
the  function  of  clasiiflcatlon  of  registrants 
from  the  civilian  local  and  appeal  boards  to 
the  National  dlrecvar.  State  director,  and 
any  employer  engc^ing  other  than  In  acrl- 
culture,  niu:e  than  a  prescribed  number  of 
men. 

The  employer  took  his  llit  of  draft-aged 
employees  to  t;-.e  general  or  colonel  who  hap- 
pened to  be  the  G'.ate  director  of  the  State 
wherein  his  business  was  located.     Employer 
and  Slate  director  talked  over  the  list,  the 
employer  bargaining;   v.ith   the  State  official 
that  he  wou'.d  releaic.  by  not  see^ilug  Indus- 
trial delerment  for  ihem.  cerUln  registrants 
at  once  o:  In  30.  60.  or  90  days;  ce;lain  otl.crs. 
6  months  hence,  and  others  In  over  6  months 
On  what  basis  fa.oiltlsm.  or  how  much  bar- 
gaining was  induN.ed  In,  was  not  vouchsafed 
the  local  or  api>eal  boards.     V.'lien  the  State 
director  and  the  employer  arrived  at  an  agree- 
ment  the  e  3   replacement  sciicdule. 
which   was   ^              -■   of   the  PKieement,   was 
filed  at  State  lieadquarters.     For  e\-ry  reg- 
istrant the  State  director  md  employer  had 
agreed  should   be  c'eferred.  the  latter  then 
promptly  filed   with   tl:e  local   board   a   pie- 
scrlbed   form    (42A)    requesting   the  30.   60. 
BO-dny,  6-month,  or  more-than-6-month  de- 
ferment at  ranged  for.  and  stamped  It  "re- 
placement sched'Jle  accepted  as  of   (date  of 
agracment)"    This    meant    that    the    State 
director    had     agreed    that    this    registrant 
should  be  deferred  for  the  lime  Indicated  no 
matter  what  the  Iccil  or  appeal  board  thought 
of  It,  and  some  otl;er  registrant  must  be  sub- 
stituted for  him  lu  tV.e  monthly  quota  call. 
Completely   gone   was   any    thought   of    the 
civilian   boards  deciding  who  should  go  to 
war  and  who  ahould  be  deferred  and  remain 
at  lea^t  temporarily  at  home  on  hU  job      In 
fact,   the   State    director,    a    military    officer, 
was  set  up  aa  the  classifying  authority. 

Now  before  the  repHcement  schedule  edict 
was  issued  the  employer  had  In  most  If  not 
m  all  Instances  already  Uled   the  42A   lorm 
requesting  deferment  and  setting  forth  hU 
reasons  therelor  as  every  seeker  of  deferment 
because   of   Industrial   occupation   had    been 
required   to  do  since  the  beginning  of   the 
draft  in  September  of  1940.    The  local  board 
bad   examined   it,    inquired    into   the   regis- 
trant's "neceis.ty'— which  had  to  b?  estab- 
lished to  Its  satlslaction— held  hearings,  per- 
haps   Inspected    ths    employers    plant    and 
tried  In  every  way  tj  make  a  Just  decUlon  in 
order  that   if  actually   necessary   to  a   nec- 
essary industry  the  man  be  left  there,  but 
If   not.    then    be    called    into   .service    rather 
than  that  another  be  sent  In  his  place— the 
backbone    of    the    s^leciive    service    theory 
from  Us  origin   in   1917  being  that  no  man 
should  be  sent  to  war  in  another  m.an's  place. 
If  the  local  bjard  decided  the  registrant  was 
not    ••necessary'    to    industry,    the    employer 
cculd  appeal.    The  lav;  E<ild  the  appeal  'oourd 
decision  was  final.     Under  the  replacement 
schedule   edict   of   ths    Washington    bueau, 
however,  it  made  no  difference  whether  both 
local  and  act>e.i:  baaids  ngreed  uiianlmouely 
that  t        '  .:  should  not  be  deferred. 

Tlie  t-  tud  the  employers  deci- 

sion n-.usl  be  upaeld. 

One  Stae  ri.o-i  .:    for  InsUnce.  insisted, 
against    the    u  is    opposition    cf    the 

local  and  ap:>i^.  ...uds.  that  a  dog  food 
maker  was  necessa'^y  to  the  war  effort  and 
should  be  deferred  since  he  had  approved  it 
by  v.a  ,•  of  a  replacement  schedule  And  the 
draft  dirr^  York  City  appealed  to 

the  Preslci.  ;  that  his  decision  de- 

fciTlng  as  ne«?.;a3ty  to  the  winning  of  the 
war  a  ycu:ig  buyer  of  one  of  New  York's  fash- 


ionable ladles'  sportswear  esUbllshment* 
should  be  upheld  because  he  had  approved 
it  via  replacement  schedule  operations.  Oc- 
casionally merltless  contentions  were  lost  on 
Presidential  appeal,  replacement  schedules 
notwithstanding,  but  the  great  majority  were 
not. 

FARM  WOSKXaS  DRAFTED  DESPITB  LAW 

On  November  13.  1942.  Congress,  fearing 
the  Inroiids  the  draft  was  ranking  In  the 
ranks  of  young  and  necessary  farm  workers, 
and  seeking  to  preserve  the  fiVKl  supply  of 
the  Nation,  amended  the  law  (by  the  Tydlngs 
amendment  I  to  read  that.  "Every  registrant 
found  •  •  •  to  be  necessary  to  and  regu- 
larly engeged  In  an  agricultural  occupation 

•  •     •     escentlal  to  the  war  eRort.  shall  be 
deferred     •     •     •     until  such  time  as  a  sat- 
l&fp.ctcry     replacement     can     be     obtained." 
That  law  by  its  unequivocal  wordage  ordered' 
draft  boards  to  slop  drafting  (arm  workers 
until  the  farmers  could  obtain  satisfactory 
replacements  for  them,  and   thus  maintain 
unlnterruptefi   food   pioducllon       Poui    days 
after  the  lavi  became  eReciive  the  Washington 
draft  headquarters,  deciding  this?  enactment 
shculd  be  executed  only  in  accordance  with 
Its  cTn   ideas,  by  local  board  memorandum 
No    164  oaiclally  notified   every   local   board 
throuiihoui  the  country  that     In  the  classl- 
ftcatlcn  ol  registrants  engaged  in  agriculture 
loral  boards  will  apply  the  provisions  of  the 
Tydlnps  am.2ndment     •     •     •     the  regula- 
tions, and  this  me.morandum"-  meaning  this 
"dlrecltve."      And    "this    memorandum"    di- 
rected   that   the  only   reRistrauts   who  "may 
be  coij8ider?a"  for  agricultural  deferment  ore 
those    "for    whom    it    Is   rstablished    that    a 
suitable    replacement    cannot    be   obtained." 
Farmers  In  the  agricultural  sections  of  the 
country  whose  lands  were  becoming  unpro- 
duclive    nd  their  ln-estock  neglected  because 
of  labor  shortages  Insisted  to  the  local  boards 
that  their  helpers  be  deferred  as  the  law  pro- 
vided "until  a  satisfactory  replacement  could 
be  obtained."  but  were  shown  the  National 
Draft  Bureau's  directive  rewrillng  the  stat- 
ute and  informed  that  they  must  ther  and 
there  establish  that  a    'suitable  replacement 
cannot   be  obtained."     Of   course,   with   the 
high  wope-j  of  war  pianu  luring  every  avail- 
able  worker,   a  great   scarclt;    ol   every   type 
prevailed  and  farmers  could  not  compete  with 
the  wage  scale  offered  by  shipyards  and  other 
war  suppliers. 

And  so  the  farmer,  put  U)  the  Impossible 
trsk  of  proving  that  a  eultable  (the  act  said 
"satlEfactcry")  replacement  could  not  be  ob- 
tained, saw  his  helper  promptly  drafted  Into 
the  Army  by  the  Washington  Boreau's  dlrec- 

•  tlve  which  rewrote  and  defeated  the  letter 
and  Intent  of  an  act  ol  Congress.  Thou- 
sands and  thou.vands  of  farm  workers  were, 
by  the  wording  of  that  directive,  removed 
from  agriculture. 

With  food  shortages  snd  prices  soaring, 
it  has  been  estimated  that  2.003.000  young 
men  Inducted  Into  nUUtary  service  from  the 
farms  were  not  returning  after  their  dis- 
charge from  the  services. 

DRAFT   LAW    CHANCED   TO   COSTCmS    TO    MILrTAXV 
POLICIES 

Many  attempts  at  court  action  following 
a:>ged  draft  illegalities  in  the  building  of 
our  citizen  Armies  and  Navy  proved  futUe 
becaiise  the  courts  decided  they  cculd  not 
review  acts  of  administrative  agencies. 

In  any  event.  In  December  of  1943.  over 
20.000,000  men  having  been  registered  and 
most  of  them  classified  by  Army  officers'  arbi- 
trary command?,  the  legislative  section  of 
the  Selective  Service  National  Heudquartei s 
prevailed  upon  Congress  to  so  amend  the 
dr^ft  law  that  In  a  large  measure  the  statute 
was  made  to  conform  with  the  practices  built 
up  by  thU  military  bureau  in  evasion  or 
Irrespective  cf  Its  original  provisions,  rather 
than  conforming  practices  to  the  law. 

To  a  military  mind  a  superior's  order  IS 
an  order.  The  Director  of  Selective  Service, 
who  a-aa  unquestionably  an  able  men.  was 


nevertheless  prodded  oonatahtly  by  the  War 

Department  fur  more  and  more  men.  His 
wds  a  trained  military  mind.  The  order  must 
be  obeyed,  law  or  no  law. 

One  result  of  the  military  control  of  se- 
lective service  was  the  discovery  one  morning 
in  April  1944  that  the  Army  had  300.000  more 
Inducted  men  than  the  Army  thought  It 
had— 300.000  Amerlcun  civilians  That  had 
been  due  to  the  "directive  "  induction  of  so 
many  who  would  otherwise  have  been  de- 
ferred during  late  1943  and  eaily  1944.  had 
the  draft  been  civilian  operated  as  the  origi- 
nal lew  presented.  Orders  had  been  obeyed 
blindly,  ruthlessly,  all  down  the  line.  The 
Director  had  cbejed  his  superiors'  orders  to 
take  legions  from  their  homes,  and  multi- 
tudes had  to  be  cent  back  aflcr  giving  up 
their  Jobs,  planning  for  their  families  while 
away,  and  arranging  the  many  things  neces- 
s-\rlly  involved  In  a  prolonged  If  not  perma- 
nent absence  with  the  armed  forces  In  war- 
time. Many  of  these  registrants  were  later 
called  back  Into  service  after  the  Army  heads 
had  taken  time  to  reorient  themselves  snd 
correct  their  errors. 

The  ease,  speed,  and  finality  with  which 
the  Washington  military  hierarchy  took 
over  selective  service  during  the  last  war 
should  warn  our  cltli^enry  that  the  American 
tradition  of  strpreme  civilian  control  of  this 
Na'lcn  Is  In  Jeopardy;  that  militarism  has 
prrs'd  the  creeping  stage  and  is  now  on  the 
march. 


MundtNixoD  Bill 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  AUGUSTINE  B.  KELLEY 

or  PBNNSTI.VANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  HEPRESKNTATIVM 

Wednesday.  May  26.  1948 

Mr.  KE1LE7.  Mi  Speaker,  with  per- 
mis.sion  to  txtciid  my  remark.s.  1  am 
pleased  to  Include  a  very  Informative 
radio  addi'cs.s  by  the  distinguished  Ren- 
tleman   from  Pennsylvania   I  Mr.   Ebek- 

HARTER  i : 

THE    MUNST   BILL 

(Tranfcrlpt  of  speech  on  the  Mundt-Nlxon 
bin  delivered  by  the  Honorable  Hbsman  P. 
EsaaHAiTsa,  of  Pennsylvania,  over  National 
Broadcasting  Co.  network  Friday  evening. 
May  21.  1948) 

The  Mundt  bill,  which  was  passed  by  the 
House  of  Representatives  on  Wednesdsy. 
raises  Issues  as  fundamental  as  any  which 
the  country  has  faced  since  the  Constitution 
was  adopted  In  1789.  I  was  one  of  those  who 
opposed  the  Mundt  bill  on  the  flow  and 
voted  against  It  I  do  not  think  I  have  to 
explain  that  I  am  opposed  to  communUm 
In  principle,  and  practice,  and  am  aware  of 
Its  dangers. 

Tiie  issues  which  the  Mundt  bill  raise  are 
fundamental.  In  my  opinion,  because  they 
go  to  the  very  heart  of  the  democratic  proc- 
ess, which  Is  freedom  of  speech.  The  wise 
men  who  founded  this  country  in  the 
eighteenth  century  had  In  their  own  lifetime 
gone  through  a  bttt*r  struggle  to  preserve 
freedom  cf  srecch.  To  make  their  victory 
secure,  in  this  country,  they  wrote  Into  the 
Constitution,  as  the  first  amendment,  a  dec- 
laration that  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  might  not  abridge  "the  freedom  of 
speech  or  of  the  press  or  the  right  of  the 
l^ple  peaceably  to  assemble  and  to  peU- 
tlon  the  Government  for  redress  of  griev- 
ances." 

Now.  169  years  later,  this  same  old  problem 
of  the  power  of  tiie  Government  to  ctirb  free 

expression  confronts  us  In  a  new  guise. 

Communism  a  .:.-i  J  that  the  way  to  prog- 
ress and  prosperity  lies  thrcugh  tii«     -""- 
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t  of  a  dlet«tarship  which  will  tin- 
^  (ore*  •  unttanatty  o(  optnloo  and 
MIM.    A«  illlMW  «(  »  fra*  eoun- 
*•  npoMato  thiB  Maft.    Wa  know  tbat 

•la« — falaa  tn  kr^ic  and  falaa  In  hlalory. 
•hall  w«  combat  tt? 

anawar  which  th«  Mundt  biU  glvaa  ia 
»a  atkaJl  fight  tt  with  lu  own  waapona 
toprtv*  n  at  naadom  of  spaMrh.  flvUig 
ly  tha  aanaa  traatotant  which  It  haa 
(or  ua  abould  it  nicceed.     In  other 
tha  Mundt  bill  prnpoaaa  to  make  It 
to  advocate  conununlam  In  iha  United 


.  to  my  mind,  thia  la  a  fatal  error     Thla 
that  wa  aacnfloa  our  txadltlona  In  or- 
tm  fo  praaarva  tbam      It  ia  nonaenaa.  and 
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APPENDIX  TO  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 


proponanu  of  tha  Mundt  bill  will  tell 
y  tiiat  the  bill  doaa  not  do 
"hey  >ay  thay  have  triad  to  draw  a 
bleb  wUl  curto  commoniam  without  en- 

Uharty.     They 
tafll  doaa  not  outlaw  tha  Comrauniat 
I  aay  that  In  thaaa  oonteutloua  thry 
rroog.  and  I  can  pfova  It  (ram  the  blU 
Bare  la  what  It  doaa: 
•rM  aaeUnn  deaerlbea  tha  world  Com- 
lOMaaBt  and  ajtya  that  Ita  aun  la  to 
a  totaUtarUn  dictatorship  in  ail  the 
of  the  world.     It  saya  further  that 
dletatoralupa  are  to  be  undav  the  coa- 
tf  a  aroiid  Oommuniat  movaiBaBt  which 
I  kflddquartaVB  in  a  country  which  we 
to  M  tta  Sovtat  Union.    1  do  not  dla- 
wtth  thaaa  Initlii 

em  to  daacrlba  a  Cora- 

1  laiaiilaaHiiii.  which  la  an  or- 

tloa  UBdar  the  conUol  of  the  world 

unlat  mox-ement  and  havlnx  the  same 

namely,  to  eatabilah   totalitarian 

pa     The  bUl  then  layi  down  rulea 

Communlat  political  organlaatlona 

with  the  Attorney  Ganaral.    Whan 

of  all 


raqu  rtnc 
to  re  ^ter 


to  thia  point.  I  acraa  that  the  Conunu- 

*wtj  la  not  outlawed.     But  then  oomea 

tlon  4  of  the  bill  makaa  It  a 

punlahable    by   tlO.OOO    fine    and    10 

In  Jail  and  loaa  of  United  Statea  citlsen- 

to  act  ka  aay  mannar  with  intent  to 

•  tiMaltta«taa  dtetatorahip  under 

trot    la    the    United   SUtaa. 

"aay  manner  '     That  maana 

m  «•■•■(  • 
t.  or  faatot  tor 
SaoMiuniat  platform  Now.  the  iaadera 
at  tha  Communlat  Party  do 
Their  aaoMa  are  dlaclaaad 
tba  raglatratlaa  proalaloa  of  the  bill. 
laacapabU  eooclualaa  la  that  the 
(  at  Jmuem  muat  proaacute  ceary 
••  of  tlMOi  (or  a 
la  not  all.  If  tlM 
aot  raflatar  with  tha 

by  tha  act.  and  the  leadara  9t 

unlet    Party    hava    already    aa- 

that   they   wttt  BM  ractatar,  than 

10  of  the  act  proTldea  that  they  all 

be  proeecuted  in  the  co\irta  (or  remaln- 

ct  tba  Cnmnwtrt  Party. 

piaaacutloa  aitkar  way — If  tha  Coin- 
Party  latiatata  aad  U  it  doaa  not  rag- 
>Ma  thta  bW  bicomiB  law.  it  wUl  be 
la  tha  United  Stataa  to  be  a  aiaaibar 
Communlat  Party. 
my  mind,  thla  la  outlawlns  the  Coaa- 
Party,  and  I  do  not  aaa  why  tha  pro- 
ta  a<  the  MU  try  to  tic 

la  pUUa  uaaUatakahla  1 

la  a«Mh  oatlawry  a 

thiac  or  BOtf    Tha  walslit  of  optnloD 

la  ao*.     Pai  Olractar  Booear  aaya  It  la 

Ikttomey  Oaaaral  dark  aaya  It  la  aot; 

t  Tniman;  ao  doaa  Saaator 

Ooeamor  Oeway;  aatf  albo.  by 

ao  do  the  snembara  «t  tha  Bmaa 

Aettvtttaa  OommIMw.    Why  do 

people  fail  thto  way? 


m  ra|Ulrad 


aactt<|n 
muat 


Ih  tha  am  place. 
■mllWIuiial.  The 
which  la  the  fo 
laid  by  our  fo 
ment.  meana  trmUam  ta  aapNM  Idaas.  even 
If  they  are  unpopular,  dainanw.  avan  aub- 
verslve  Thli  la  the  principle  our  forefathera 
bled  and  died  for.  and  thla  la  tha  principle 
which  baa  made  our  country  great. 

Thla  f*oea  not  aaaaa  that  we  are 
agalnat  coaaattalaaL  Par  from  It. 
aor  Dewey  haa  ecmnted  TJ  lawa  which  MB  be 
tiaad  againat  Communiau  when  lumf  tt$  out 
of  bounda  and  Indulge  In  Ulecal  bahdvlar. 
Thay  can  be  proaecuted  (or  aabotafa.  aipio* 
aafa.  aonaplracy  to  oearthrow  tha  Ooearn- 
B»ant.  They  can  be  aompallad  under  the 
Padaral  Oornipt  Practicea  Act  to  dlarloaa 
eaatrlbutkma  and  their  political  ex- 
We  have  lava  to  protect  the 
aarartty  of  tha  United  Statea  It  U  not 
aaeaaaary  to  indulge  In  dangaroua  unoonatl- 
tutloaal  asperuaenta. 

Ia  the  aaoond  place,  outlawing  the  Com- 
Party.  aa  the  Mundt  bill  doaa.  la 
,ua  bccttuae  It  wUl  drive  the  Com- 
raunlata  fun  bar  aDdaiyaand  where  they  arUl 
be  harder  to  raadi. 

There  la  another  danger  which  thla  bill 
earrtaa.  and  tbat  la  a  danger  to  liberal  and 
prograaalve  organlaatloni  which  may.  under 
the  compUcated  prucedurea  of  the  bill,  be 
aceuaed  at  being  Communlat  fronta. 

There  are  arganlmitloaa  wlilsta  are  actually 
created  aad  controUad  by  tha  Oommuniat 
Party  and  fraudulently  aet  before  the  public 
aa  Innocent  tnatitutiona.  On  the  other 
hand,  many  booa  6da  orgaalaatlona  have  at 
one  time  or  another  bean  InlUtratcd  by  COm- 
munlau.  but  these  bona  fide  organiaatlona 
have  succeeded  in  throwing  out  all  com- 
munlatic  sympathlacrB.  The  Rouae  Un- 
American  ActlTlttaa  Committee  haa  never 
made  any  dlatlactkm  between  theae  two 
typaa  at  orgaalBattaaB.  It  has  smeared  antl- 
OcaaaBaalali  t*ha  have  been  (^htlng  eom- 
aNBlam  wirhln  the  ranka  of  bona  fide  organ- 
laatliais.  The  proceduraa  at  the  Mundt  bUl. 
In  my  optnkm.  do  not  daar  up 
which  the  Oa- American  Actleltlaa  ( 
haa  doaa  aa  much  to  create  in  thla  field. 
The  bUl  gleaa  the  Attorney  General  tre- 
■MBdottB  powaii  In  the  vagueat  kind  of  lan- 
■■■t*-  There  la  grave  dangw  that  he  will 
aaaaar  Innocent  cltlaaaa  aa  Ooouaunlat 
froBU.  and  It  la  certain  that  the  Oa-AaMrl- 
can  Acttritlee  Caonalttee  will  be  cooataatly 
jring  htta  la  do  so 

(roai  Mm  fact  that  thla  bill  vlotatea 
polttical  ideaa.  my  ^aalaal  oh- 
tu  It  la.  that  It  aaaoM  to  bm  tha 
•ay  to  harvdie  conununlam. 
^•atect  strength  of  the  Ooamoniat 
Party  lies  not  la  Ita  aiethoda  at  eatrnftntf, 
aor  in  lu  foreign  tlaa.  nor  Ita  ptMtMM  «t 
or  daMtl,  bM  to  Ma  appaal  to  tht 

who  daalTO  M 
Tha 
atta*  siatoM  MMMMUm  la  m  prava  that 

thla  appaal  la  a  hollow  fraud;  to  show  that 
the  Oommtutat  Party  la  not  truly  concerned 
with  social  reform  and  that  the  meaaurca 
and  tactlea  which  It  advocatM  are  not 
capable  of  achieving  It. 

I  believe  that  the  democratic  Ideal  on 
which  thla  NatloB  WM  founded  U  still  strong 
enough  to  defeat  tha  undemocratic  prln- 
dplM  of  coMamiilMi  There  are  many  oth- 
ers who  feel  aa  I  do.  Many  organlaattona. 
such  aa  Americana  for  Democratic  Action, 
who  are  strongly  oppoatd  to  eooarounlara. 
have  aided  in  the  fight  agalnat  the  bUl.  I 
do  not  believe  that  we  have  to  violate  our 
own  prlnclplee  in  order  to  dwtroy  com- 
moniam. I  think  we  can  do  the  Job  much 
batter  if  we  rely  on  onr  own  tradtttona.  pro- 
tecting owaelvea  aa  «•  Mt«t  ttam  crhae  aad 
violence,  bttt  meeting  fate  political  Ideaa 
with  true  political  Ideaa,  and  working  con- 
atantly  to  gtmU  a  batter  life  for  all  Amerl- 


Whbwrif ht  Skipyartl,  Pibama  Cty,  FIa. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CLAUDE  PEPPER 

or  FLoaiOA 
Df  THS  8KNATI  OP  THK  UNITED  STATIB 

Wednexdap.  May  26  ilegislatire  day  of 
Thursday.  May  Z0'> .  1948 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  President,  •  pre- 
mature and  incomplete  report  on  the 
WainwrlRht  .shipyard,  at  Panama  City. 
PIa..  by  the  War  InvestlgmUog  Commit- 
tee, did  an  injustice  to  that  shipyard. 
That  has  been  pointed  out  in  a  protest 
made  by  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of 
Panama  City,  which  was  publislicd  in  the 
PanamA  City  •  Fla.  >  Herald.  I  ask  unAn- 
imous  coiisent  thAt  the  chAmber  of 
commerce  correction,  as  it  AppeArs  in 
the  newspaper  Article,  of  thAt  premAture 
And  InAccuTAte  report,  may  be  published 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Rccord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricoid. 
as  follows: 


Cbammb  or  CcMMxacs  Paoraaia  Sxmatk  Rx- 
POBT  ow  WAiirarxiQBT — Uimi«iaH»  Invaa- 
TtCATioM  Wsa  Cowpuciaa  Bsroaz  Compamt 
Hrr  araiBK.  BoAao  S^ra 
A  Senate  Inveatlgstlng  committee's  report 
that  Panama  City  Shipyard  man-hours  and 
coats  were  cxceealve.   irreapectlve  of  contri- 
bution m  merctiant  tonnage,  today  waa  pro- 
tcated    by    directors    of    the    Panama    City 
Chamber  of  Coauaerce.  and  Plorlda's  Repre- 
aanUUvM  kn  CnngrsM  ware  aaked  to  clarify 
and  ramady  tha  daMaglag  atataaMnta. 

Charging  that  tha  report  of  the  Senate 
coBunlltee  wm  only  half  ftnlahed  and  mla- 
leadtng  stataaMBla  do  Panama  City  ana  and 
the  J  A.  JouM  Ooaatnictloo  Co.  untold  dam- 
age, the  trade  board  directors  countered  with 
eaoerpta  from  a  Pederal  Reaerve  Bank  of 
Atlanta  report  which  shows  rapid  ladMlliai 
in  time  and  cosu  after  the  yard  swung  Into 
full-time  production. 

T*ao  IN  DrrANCT 
The  Senate  committee  report,  said  cham- 
ber at  romawice  cfllclalj.  showed  that  the 
InveatlgBtlan  did  not  extend  past  April  9U. 
1M4.  when  tha  yard  practically  waa  tn  Ita 
Infaaey. 

aeeeral  Bwrntha  we  bare  baaa  baartag 
dreulated  by  oAslal  Oov« 
M  well  aa  prtVAM  Inna 
tnf  MUd  to  ^matoa  Olty  m  aa 
Mtw  bMatiM  or  tha  bad 
to  Mate  and  man-buurs  dtirlBf 
days."  said  ofBclala. 
"Ooat  In  auut-boura  and  dollars  area  ex- 
tva.  and  Panama  City  had  the  hlpheet 
-hours  of  any  yard  conittructlng  Liberty 
ahlpa,  aad  was  aecond  hixheat  In  cost."  waa 
the  gaoaral  theme  of  often-repeated  storlea 
coming  Into  the  chamber  oMee. 

"At  first."  said  director*,  "we  were  not  con- 
carabd  ttac»  It  la  a  known  (act  and  one  of 
record  that  at  tha  final  point  of  production 
the  J  A.  Jonea  Conatructlon  Co  .  and  Its 
workers,  was  commended  by  tha  Maritime 
Cnmmlsalfai  for  having  the  aaeood  laMt  coat 
tn  Bian-bo\irs  and  total  production  cost  of 
any  temporary  su-ways  Liberty  shipyard  In 
the  Natloo. 

"■owavM.  wa  finally  Inatlgated  an  Invaatl- 
gatkm  which  ahowad  tha  autaaMnM  war* 
ohMlaad  froM  a  report  by  the  BanaM  apedal 
Ittee  Inveellgatlng  the  naUonal  defense 
anUtled  Merchant  Ship- 
ping SanaM  ■apart  Mo.  10.  Part  18.  Ilghty- 
aeventh  Ooograaa.  Second  Seaalon.'  " 

tnaLXAHMO 

The  report  stopped  abort  in  April  1944. 
"Conaequently.*  aaid  trade  board  directors. 
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"It  is  misleading  to  the  extent  that  any  per- 
son reading  the  conclusion  resched  by  the 
conunlttee  would  obviously  think  that  the 
luhoT  found  in  the  Panama  area  was  neither 
adequate  nor  able." 

In  retutatlon  of  the  comment,  the  Cham- 
ber quoted  from  the  monthly  review  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  Atlanta  issued  on 
December  31.  1945. 

The  report,  entitled  "Reconversion  In 
Panama  City"  contains  a  full  and  acceptedly- 
authentlc  survey  of  the  production  cost  over 
entire  operation  o(  the  J.  A.  Jones  Construc- 
tion Co. 

The  statement  (from  Federal  Reserve 
Bank)  Is  as  follows: 

"Man-hcurs  per  hull  were  reduced  from 
1.408.680  in  November  1943  to  530.000  In 
November  1944 

"During  the  same  period,  the  number  of 
days  a  ship  remained  en  the  ways  before 
launching,  was  reduced  from  an  average  of 
134  days  to  42  days,  and  the  number  of  days 
In  the  outfitting  dock  declined  from  29  to  15. 

"Later  on.  production  time  was  reduced 
•till  further  The  last  Uberty  ship  was 
launched  in  30  days  and  outfitted  In  nine." 

Directors  here  pointed  out  that  "even  this 
report  did  not  take  Into  consideration  the 
fact  that  the  company  and  its  employees 
were  required  o  change  from  Liberty  ships  to 
tankers,  to  aircraft  cargo  carriers,  and  back 
to  Liberty  ships  during  latter  part  of  Its 
operation.  Nor  does  It  Include  the  fp.ct  that 
the  company  was  required  to  Uke  other  ships 
off  othei   companys'  ways  and   finish  them. 

••Further  proof  of  the  fact  that  the  report 
Isaued  by  the  Senate  investigating  commit- 
tee is  misleading,  exists  In  the  fact  that  at 
the  time  their  report  was  concluded,  the 
Somiicl  G.  French  was  launched  (April  22. 
1944)  after  requiring  «88 .519.01  construction 
hours,  while  the  Edwin  H  Dvff.  coming  after 
all  the  above-mentioned  change  overs  and 
delivered  on  July  27.  1945.  tock  only  a  total 
of  448.822  hours,  or  a  reduction  of  33 'j  per 
cent  over  the  last  ship  delivered  In  the  perU  d 
covered  by  the  Senate  committee's  report." 
declared  directors  of  the  chamber  of  com- 
merce. 

The  Federal  Reserve  bank  statement  fur- 
ther stated  that  "from  January  1944  to  Au- 
gust 1944.  the  Jones  Co.  reduced  employ- 
ment from  15.0C0  to  10.503  and  at  the  same 
time  they  Increased  toUl  production  about 
50  percent." 

Trade  board  directors  concluded:  "The 
evidence  as  contained  In  this  half-finished 
report  of  the  Senate  investigating  commit- 
tee has  done  untold  damage  to  the  entire 
area,  since  iU  evidence  has  been  taken  as 
eoncltuive  when  actually  It  told  only  a  por- 
tion of  the  story. 

•In  view  of  the  fact  that  authentic  »U- 
tutlcs  are  available  v;hlch  show  that  tha 
PaaAma  city  area  and  its  labor,  fuel,  man- 
agMoent.  public  boutlng  atsiatance.  coopera- 
tive altitude  of  citizens,  transportation  fa- 
cltltles.  etc..  provided  one  of  the  outstanding 
wartime  production  Jobs  in  the  ccuiitry.  «e 
request  that  our  repreaentatlvea  In  Washing- 
ton see  that  thU  report  be  labeled  as  it  should 
be — Incomplete'— and  tbat  a  statement  be 
Issued  correcting  the  erroneous  Impression  It 
has  given." 


TAft-Ellender-Wa^er  Heusing  Bill 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON  GEORGE  H.  BENDER 

or  oh:o 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  10.  1948 

Mr.  BENDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  wish  to  iuciude  the  following  reso- 


lution on  the  Taft-Ellender-Wagner  bill, 
which  was  unanimou«;iy  adopted  by  the 
Lemuel  T.  Boydston  Post.  No.  94.  of  the 
American  Legion  in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  at 
its  regular  meeting  on  May  3.  1S48: 

Whereas  the  absence  of  decent,  safe,  and 
sanitary  dwellings  lor  veterans  is  one  cf  ti.e 
moat  preselcg  needs  o(  the  country — becom- 
ing more  acute  every  day;  and 

Whereas  to  meet  this  pjcblem  the  United 
States  Senate  has  passed  a  comprehensive  bill, 
known  as  the  Taft-EHender-Wagner  houslrg 
bin.  which  provides,  among  other  things,  pro- 
vision for  FHA  insurance  up  to  95  percent  cf 
the  construction  cosU  of  veteran  coopera- 
tive housing,  construction  of  low-rent  hous- 
ing, as  well  as  special  provisions  for  para- 
plegic veteran  cases;  and 

Whereas  the  Amer:can  Legion  national 
commander.  J&mes  F  ©"Nell,  was  a  sponsor 
of  lavorable  passage  of  this  legislation  In  the 
department  convention  of  his  home  fliate 
of  New  Hampshire,  which  convention  did  en- 
dorse the  bill  prior  to  his  election  as  national 
commander;  and 

Whereas  National  Commander  OTJeil  has 
appointed  as  a  new  chairman  of  the  Ameri- 
can Legion  National  Housing  Ccmmlttee, 
Walter  Allesendronl.  cf  Philadelphia,  who 
advocated  before  the  Pennsylvania  depart- 
ment convention  favorable  action  on  this 
bill,  and  this  department  did  also  endorse 
the  bill;  and 

Whereas  the  housing  problems  for  veterans 
In  thl?  and  other  communities  of  the  Nation 
demand  Immediate  attention :  Therefore  be  it 
Resotvfd.  That  Lemuel  T.  Boydston  Post. 
No.  94.  hereby  approves  passage  of  Tait- 
Ellender- Wagner  national  housing  bill;  be  it 
further 

Resolved.  That  the  Ohio  delegation  to  Con- 
gress and  more  specifically  the  Honorable 
Fkances  Payne  Bolton.  Hor  Robert 
Ceossek,  Hon.  Gsoacx  Bender,  and  Hon. 
Michael  Feichan  be  and  are  hereby  peti- 
tioned to  do  everything  within  their  power 
to  bring  about  early  passage  of  this  bill  by 
the  House  of  Represenutlves;  be  It  further 
Resolved.  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be 
sent  to  each  of  the  above  representatives  and 
copies  sent  to  the  dally  and  weekly  news- 
papers; be  It  further 

Resolved.  That  copy  of  this  resolution  be 
sent  to  Cuyahoga  County  Council  with  re- 
quest (or  approval  by  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, and  forwarding,  tbrougli  chan- 
nels, to  the  Legion  National  Headquarters. 

Unanimously  paaaed  at  regular  meeting  of 
the  I^mucl  T.  Boydston  Post,  No.  94,  Ameri- 
can Legion,  Monday,  May  3,  1948. 

CMAaLca  L.  Nl-nm. 

Commander . 
La  Plack  F.  Turncs, 

Adjutant. 


The  American  Way  of  Life 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  OLIN  E.  TEAGUE 

or  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  26.  1948 

Mr.  TEAGUE.  Mr.  Speakei.  I  believe 
that  our  young  people  should  be  encour- 
aged in  every  way  possible  to  take  an  ac- 
tive part  and  interest  in  our  democratic 
form  of  government  and  to  realize  the 
many  benefits  we  all  enjoy  because  of  it. 
It  is  not  enough  merely  to  provide  formal 
education  for  each  generation,  as  too 
often  a  real  appreciation  of  our  demo- 
cratic processes  escape  us  unless  we  can 


participate  m.  and  learn  more  about,  thia 
Government  of  the  United  States. 

I  sponsored  a  coi.lest  for  the  high- 
school  students  of  the  Sixth  Texas  Dis- 
trict to  encourage  these  young  people  to 
record  their  thoughts  on  important  top- 
ics. I  am  proud  to  announce  the  winner 
of  the  essay  contest  in  Hill  County, 
which  was  so  ably  conducted  by  County 
Superintendent  J  C.  McKamle.  MiM 
Virginia  Woodruff,  of  the  Abbott  High 
Schok)!.  Abbott.  Tex.,  has  been  declared 
the  winner,  and  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record,  i  wish  to  Include 
her  essay  entitled  "The  American  Way  of 
Li.'e"; 

THR  kuaacAM  WAT  or  Lns 
(By  Virginia  Woodruff,  Abbott,  Tel.) 

The  American  way  of  life  la  baaed  upon  tha 
democratic  form  of  self-government.  Since 
the  t>eglnnlng  of  America,  men  have  fought 
to  secure  their  Individual  liberties  and  their 
rights — even  from  the  first  group  of  men  who 
drew  up  the  Articles  of  Confederation.  The 
men  of  America  kept  an  working  until  the 
original  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
was  written.  The  BIU  of  RighU.  the  first  10 
amendments  to  the  Constitution.  Is  our  fim- 
damental  doctrine  of  faith.  The  Constitu- 
tion, the  supreme  law  of  the  land,  promisee 
us  our  constitutional  rights. 

America  Is  not  a  dictatorship.  Democracy 
and  discipline  work  hand  in  hand.  Electtona 
take  place  In  wartime  or  any  other  time  with- 
out disturbances.  The  individual  who  loaea 
the  election  falls  Into  line  and  follows  the 
majority  of  the  people.  The  American  peo- 
ple are  very  cooperative.  Anyone  may  criti- 
cize and  openly  denounce  Congrcae.  the  Piesl- 
dent.  or  even  the  Supreme  Court,  provided 
they  do  not  slander  or  libel  Individual  per- 
sons. People  have  freedom  of  religion,  free- 
dom of  speech,  freedom  of  press,  and  the 
right  to  assemble  peaceably  and  to  petition 
the  Qovernment  for  a  redress  of  grlevancea. 

The  people  all  over  the  United  SUtaa  work 
In  unison  In  whatever  they  do.  Everything 
is  unified.  From  New  York  to  Seattle  moat 
Americans  speak  the  same  language,  read 
the  same  magazines,  and  have  the  same 
standards  of  living  and  the  same  philoaopby 
of  life.  Public  opinion  is  usually  of  conti- 
nental magnitude.  Standard  towns  are  all 
over  the  United  States— that  U.  a  town  with 
IU  &-  and  10-cent  store.  Ita  red  A  It  P 
market.  lU  neo-Oothlc  churches,  and  tha 
colonnade  of  IU  local  bank.  Tha  farmers, 
tradesmen,  storekeeper*,  school  teachers, 
loggers,  factory  hands,  and  other  workera 
are  distributed  all  over  tha  country.  Ttiera 
la  less  bltternasa  than  in  any  other  country. 

American  society  U  not  exactly  without 
class,  but  privilage  is  kept  down.  You  ara 
expected  to  be  a  citizen;  nothing  more,  noth- 
ing leas.  You  are  not  tuppoaed  to  get  ahead 
of  the  next  feUow  in  line..  Moat  Americana 
want  comfort  (or  their  fatnillet,  health,  tha 
opportunity  to  build  their  own  security,  tlia 
leisure  to  relax,  friends  to  enjoy,  and  time 
to  live.  They  do  not  want  to  be  pushed 
around.  They  do  not  want  to  push  anyone 
else  around.  They  are  not  afraid  of  any  fu- 
ture; tiiey  have  a  hand  In  shaping — and  ara 
willing  to  take  a  hand,  or  do  their  part. 
Americans  are  ready  to  join  In  any  reaaon- 
able  scheme  for  international  organization. 
It  is  not  out  of  kindness  cr  pity  that  one 
should  help  others.  It  Is  in  self-defense. 
A  country  cannot  remain  secure  and  proe- 
perous  In  a  dlsparliig,  panic-stricken  world. 
The  real  America  U  the  giant  that  tha 
world  looked  up  to— a  clant  that  could  pro- 
duce the  miracle  of  victory.  American  prin- 
ciples can  be  discovered  In  London.  France, 
or  Russia.  In  these  places  you  may  aee  an 
American  flag  or  some  other  symbol  of 
America. 

America — succerslul    In   the   field  of   etil- 
ture — Is  dominant  in  iht  Held  o(  producUcm. 
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of  Um 


of  applied  tctene* 
b«t«Mn  Industry 
euluir*.    Tb*  (act  Uwt  Um  MaUon  u 
loTtnc  to  oiM  won  for  lU  sueOMa; 
to  Ita  artaaUfla  organiaaUao. 
pareantaf*  of  AoMricana  com- 
uniT«r«lty  couraw  of  atudy  Uian  any 
people  of  Um  world      America  Is  a  land 
luMlc  Utarvtoa.  beautiful  art  moaaums. 
■ympbaoi    orcheatras.     Americana    are 
taaglllar  wttb  good  Utarature.  palnUngs.  and 

Tfito  sweet  land  of  liberty   to  called   the 

off  planty.    There  aaa  hil|a  wheat  har- 

•timber  suSclent   to   bouse   decently 

American  and  enough  to  rebuild  most 

:  stc«I.  copper,  and  aluminum  sur- 

the  combined  prodtictlon  of  all  the 

of  tba  world:  graaa  for  sereral  hundred 

and  cattle;  hydroelectric  planu 

out  70XXX),000  kilowatt -hours  of  en- 

Tbara  to  a  efaanca  for  general  pros- 

.    There   ara   ampla  goods   (or   every - 

The  Americana  poaaaaa  half  a  contl- 

wtth  nearly  all  aascntial  resources  nec- 

for    productloa    of    goods.    By    this 

oomUaaUon    the    Americans    hare 

tha  highest  standard   of   living   ever 

and  thto  they  havo  called  the  pursuit 

liapplneas. 

Uberty."  said   the  Ute  beloved  WUllam 

Whit*,  "la  the  only  thing  you  cannot 

unleea  you  are  willing   to  give  It   to 


rattleanake   of   the   western  ootintry 

1  yplcal   of   an   American.     He   movec   hu 

way.  ukea  his  part  In  life,  and  usually 

unnoticed      However,  If  his  security  is 

mgar.  he  coils  twtftly.  snd  usually  tells 

world  he  will  fight  for  his  way  of  life. 

the  paople.  go  soberly  upon  our  coounon 

glTing  and  taking — but  onoa  our  aacu- 

Is  In  danger,  we  are  ready  to  fight. 

ours  Is  the  American  way  of  Ule.     It 

not  come  to  us  easily;  it  has  been  shaped 

Americans    throtigh    their    sweat,    their 

and  their  blood.     As  a  token  of  our 

app^laUon.  we  swear  that  those  who'  gave 

thafr  llTsa  shall  not  have  Uved  In  vain. 

up  tha  Amarlcan  way  of  life,  we 
of  Aaartca.  proud  of  her 
bar  raaooraM.  bar  paople,  and  her 
fttt^ra-    Tee.  and.  proud  without  fear. 


IM. 


Noir  tbe  Son  Ncrcr  Sttt  •■  British  Perfidy 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ARTHUR  G.  KLEIN 


THI  WOOSa  OP  RSPRBBBNTATrvn 
WednesdaM.  May  26.  1948 


mr.  KLEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  con- 
geal. I  am  Inserttog  to  the  Concisssiokal 
Sacpu  aaother  brUUct  editorlAl  from 
the  pen  of  T.  O.  Thackrey.  editor  and 
pubiaber  of  the  New  York  Post,  which 
precisely  expresses  the  opinion  that  mll- 
of  Americans  hold  In  regard  to 
it  Britain,  together  with  specific  and 
pradticable  suggestions  for  American 
acUpn. 

plain  words.  Great  Britain  Is  wag- 

i  cold  war  of  her  own  against  Amer- 

it«r«ts  more  dangerous  and  more 

than  afiythlng  being  done  by  any 

of  our  wartime  allies,  and  it  is  high 

that  the  United  States  should  be  as 

ious  with  Great  Britain  as  with 

oUker  country. 

T|ie  British  Empire.  regartUess  of  tbe 

icai  coloration  of  Its  temporary  gov- 

lent  in  the  United  Kingdom,  is  wag- 


ing 


oth< 
tlBkd 


UkS 


ing  a  desperate  struggle  to  survive  in  a 
world  for  which  it  is  no  longer  fitted;  the 
ancient  saurian  monsters  disappeared 
from  earth  eons  ago  in  the  same  way 
when  their  environment  would  no  longer 
support  their  huge  bulk. 

I  have  gone  along  with  proposals  to 
protect  the  Empire  against  a  collapse 
which  might  take  down  with  it  the  eco- 
nomic stability  of  the  world;  but  to  pre- 
vent economic  collapse  we  do  not  have  to 
subsidize  vicious  immorality  of  the  kind 
now  being  publicly  displayed  by  depraved 
British  statesmen. 

MOW  THa  STTM  iriv«B  sm  OM  aarnsn  natiBT 
(By  T  O  Thackrey) 

Defiance  and  delay.  Anything.  In  fact, 
that  will  contribute  to  advancing  achieve- 
ment of  the  goal  of  Great  Britain  and  her 
ArabUm  allies  sod  pupyaU  in  the  Middle 
Bast— death  to  Jews,  aai  tfaath  to  the  new 
nation  of  Israel. 

This  Is  the  pattern  and  this  Is  the  con- 
program  underwritten  by  the  bitter 
wbo  have  decided  to  ruin  where  they 
could  not  rtile. 

In  that  decUlon.  Great  BrlUln  has  be- 
come So  determined  to  encourage  the  Inva- 
sion of  Palestine  and  the  destruction  of  the 
nation  over  which  she  exercised  a  LeagiM 
of  Nations  mandate  with  our  consent  for 
30  lon^  years,  that  she  has  herome  com- 
pletely reckless  of  tbe  conaequeneaa.  tt«n  to 
her.  of  wrecking  the  United  Nstlooa  in  ard«r 
to  appease  and  aggrandise  the  war-making 
Arab  league. 

Mr  Bevin'a  hostUe  and  suicidal  policy  has 
as  a  corollary  the  deliberate  stirring  up  In 
Great  Britain  of  the  counterpart  of  Hitler's 
antl-Semltlc  diatribes  which  preceded  the  war 
on  the  world  of  that  Ifaal  machine.  In  which 
he  waa  so  aUy  aaatoted  throughout  that  war 
by  the  Brlttoh-mada  ex-Grand  Mufti  nf  Jeru- 
salem, now  Britain's  ally  In  the  war  to  com- 
plete the  extermination  of  Jews  in  the  Middle 
last — and  elsewhere. 

In  London,  and  In  the  TTnlted  Nations,  the 
Brltlah  policy  Is  so  completely  without  honor. 
Justice,  or  reason  bayond  blind  hatred  married 
to  cupidity,  that  tha  naatest  hypocrUy  of  the 
aga  has  been  concocted  In  a  bootlaaa  effort 
to  eoofuaa  the  tasue.  and  theaa  shamaful 
perversions  have  been  mouthed,  by  instruc- 
tion of  Mr  Bevln.  by  men  of  greater  char- 
acter and  deeper  Integrity,  who  should  have 
proved  their  continued  possession  of  both  by 
resignation  rather  than  stultification. 

Whan  Um  rorwtgn  OAea  ifintiiarian  for  this 
once  raapactad  Baptea  toaoas  atatemants  de- 
claring that  hto  Oovumant  cannot  cease 
arming  and  supplying  and  leading  lu  Arab 
puppets  In  this  unholy  war  until  or  unless 
the  United  Nations  brands  the  Arab  states 
formally  as  sggressors.  at  the  same  time  that 
the  Brltlah  Ambaaador  In  the  United  Ns- 
Uons  U  lesdlng  the  fight  against  such  a  dec- 
laration in  the  face  at  orarwtMUato^  arldance 
to  the  contrary,  tha  malicious  davtouanaas  of 
the  policy  Is  obvious. 

When,  in  addition.  Great  Britain's  spokes- 
man Imply  that  they  would  )oln  to  stop  this 
assault  on  the  vary  iBe«alng  of  the  United 
Nations  Charter  outlawing  aggraaalsv  war — 
If  the  Security  Council  so  voted — and  In  the 
same  breath  let  It  be  known  that  Great  Brit- 
ain would  exercise  her  Security  Council  veto 
to  prevent  action  to  stop  the  agyaaatoo.  there 
Is  no  other  word  ao  daacrlpuvs  and  Mssnlng 
fui  as  perfidy. 

It  is  a  tragedy  written  deap  Into  tba  blood- 
soaked  sands  of  Palestine  that  from  Norambar 
M  unUl  May  16  the  United  SUtes  of  America 
permitted  consideration  of  private  oU  proAt 
and  of  f.  surface  amity  with  Great  Brttain  to 
Join  In  the  delaying  action  and  accept  BrtUsh 
policy  leadership — and  befuddlement — in 
turning  away  from  enfoecement  at  the  wUl  uf 
tbe  majority  of  tbe  world's  nation  known 
as  the  General  Assembly. 


It  would  be  a  catastrophe  if  tbe  dogged 
and  violent  antagoctam  to  the  United  Xa- 
tlaOB'  effectiveness  toward  the  Jews,  toward 
braal.  and  now  toward  the  United  Stittes 
belug  enflamed  by  Mr.  Bevln  shotild  again 
succeed  In  turning  us  from  the  hononible 
and  Just  course  we  have  been  piurulng  for 
the  past  9  days. 

We  have  been  too  patient  with  the  dark 
empirical  schemes  of  our  wartime  ally  ind 
dfbtor,  and  with  the  forgetful  Chinese  and 
the  bambooKlod  BelRlan  Ambassadors  <vho 
have  allied  themselves  with  the  UN  wreckers. 

After  lifting  our  embargo  on  arms  to 
permit  Israel  to  defend  her  people  from  His- 
tory's most  wicked  and  unfair  assault,  we 
should  proceed  at  once  to  thess  positive  steps 
to  make  It  clear  that  our  actions  match  our 
professed  beliefs: 

1.  Land  American  marines  and  Air  Pierce 
cootlngenu  in  Jerusalem  to  protect  An-.srl- 
can  life  aixd  property  and  the  religious 
shrines  of  the  world's  faiths,  against  de- 
struction, and  offer  to  place  these  farces  un- 
der the  comoxand  of  the  military  committee 
of  the  Sectuity  Council  to  enforce  the  p'sce 
decisions  of  the  United  Nations  untu  lub- 
sUtute  force  can  be  found. 

2.  OSer  Israel  at  least  the  minimum  lf>nd- 
leasa  material  and  military  aid  being  poiu-ed 
Into  China.  Greece,  and  Turkey— non«!  of 
whom  fare  the  type  and  kind  of  threat  fur- 
roundlug  Urael,  ringed  about  by  the 
armies  of  five  Invading  United  Nations  mem- 
bers whom  Britain  has  Joined  In  tearing  up 
tlM  action  cUuscs  of  the  United  Nations 
Covenant. 

3.  Demand  an  aeeouating  of  all  lend-l*aae 
suppllea  and  equipment  now  being  \Met  by 
Great  Britain  to  replace  arms  being  ship  ped 
to  the  Arab  war-makers.  In  order  to  transfer 
these  supplies  to  Israel. 

4.  Take  Joint  action  by  the  United  Stttaa 
Senate  and  Hoiue  In  refusing  spproprlstions 
for  KRP  assUtanoe  to  Great  BrlUin,  China, 
or  Belgium  unUl  those  nstloos  demonstrate 
that  they  are  using  their  own  raaources  <  on- 
stnicUvely  for  peace  rather  than  support- 
ing the  bloody,  destructive  warfare  laumhed 
with  their  approval  In  Palastlne. 

5.  Demand— not  suggest — removal  of 
VgypUan.  Iraq.  Transjordan.  Syrian.  L<?ba- 
nsss,  and  Yemenite  armlea  from  tlM  soil  of 
Paiastuie.  whether  they  are  lisaaiissiliu.  on 
Arab  Palestine.  Israel  Palestine,  or  both. 

8  I>monsUaU  unequivocally  that  the 
United  SUtes  of  America  will  take  any  action 
required,  alone  If  naad  be.  in  ooncart  <vith 
otlMT  nations  If  possible,  to  uphold  tbe 
ClMrtcr  of  the  United  Nations  and  keep  tu 
oovenanu  and  daria>Baa  iavlolat»— whether 
the  defiance  of  world  peace  finuisa  from  the 
east  or  tha  west— middle  esstem  Arabit  or 
Lotidon. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  Including  also  a  trlef 
news  Item  from  the  same  edition  of  the 
Post  which  shows  that  enliRhtened  public 
opinion  in  England  is  not  in  sympt  thy 
with  the  Bevln  policies. 
A  BamsH  vixw  or  what  sarrAiw  sHotru)  t»o 

Reviewing  developments  In  Palestine,  the 
New  Statesman,  a  BrltUh  weekly  Journtl  of 
opinion,  say  that  "the  question  now  Is  not 
whether  Israel  will  survive  but  on  what  terms 
will  It  live  together  with  its  neighbors." 

The  New  Statesman,  quoted  today  in  s  re- 
lease of  the  BritUh  Informstion  Services,  an 
agency  of  the  British  Government,  adds  hat 
In  conssfwanoe  'tlic  task  of  the  Britlab  Gov- 
ernment to  not  difficult  to  disce.'-n. 

"In  tiM  first  place,  evacuation,  begun  uider 
condltloBs  of  most  sensible  cooperation  be- 
tween the  British  field  oommanders.  and  Ha- 
ganah,  must  be  completed  as  soon  as  poas:  ble 

"In  the  second  place,  a  clear  directive  n  ust 
be  given  to  Abdullsh.  In  the  eyes  of  ev  <ry- 
one  Ui  the  Middle  last,  the  Arab  Legion  to  s 
Brltlah  Instrument  and  our  poUcy  will  be 
Judged  by  Its  behavior  We  should  give  In- 
structluns  thst  tt  should  limit  Its  mllt'sry 


operations  to  policing  areas  allotted  to  the 
Arabs  under  the  partltlou  plan."  • 

"The  recognition  of  Israel,  by  both  ths 
United  States  and  Russia.'  the  magazine  con. 
tmued.  "has  rendered  It  virtually  Impossible 
for  the  Arabs,  even  if  they  were  militarily 
strong  enough,  to  liquidate  the  Jewish  state 
Ui  defiance  of  the  two  world  powers.  The 
Mufti's  dream,  shared  by  millions  of  Arabs 
throughout  the  world,  has  been  shattered. ' 


Are  We  To  Repeat  tbe  International 
Trade  Blunders  Following  V/orld 
War  I? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  R.  MURDOCK 

or  ARr70N.\ 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  26,  1948 

Mr.  MURDOCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
cently I  have  received  communications 
asking  me  to  support  H.  R.  6556,  which 
is  the  Gearhart  bill  brought  before  the 
Hou.se  today  under  a  gag  rule  with  no 
opportunities  of  amendment.  Some  of 
my  constituents  asked  me  to  support  the 
Gearhart  bill  and  to  extend  the  recipro- 
cal trade-agreements  program  longer 
than  a  period  of  1  year  by  amendlnp  the 
Gearhart  bill.  Under  the  gag  rule  to- 
day, there  was.  of  course,  no  possibility 
of  amending  this  bill. 

I  take  it  that  those  constituents  whom 
I  have  Just  mentioned  were  friends  of 
the  reciprocal  agreements  program, 
fathered  by  Cordell  Hull  and  constitut- 
ing the  basic  feature  of  our  commercial 
policy  in  international  jtfTairs  during  the 
past  14  years.  I  find  it  necessary  to  vote 
against  the  final  pa.ssage  of  H.  R.  6556, 
and  I  wish  to  make  this  word  of  explana- 
tion to  my  constituents  who  have  asked 
me  to  support  the  reciprocal  trade  agree- 
ments program  and  to  continue  it. 

This  bill,  H.  R.  6556,  was  brought  be- 
fore us  today  under  a  gag  rule  which 
means  no  amendments  could  be  offered. 
It  is  called  an  extension  of  the  reciprocal 
trade  program,  and  I  fear  some  of  the 
friends  of  that  program  may  be  deceived 
by  its  name  and  by  its  preamble,  for  it 
clearly  say.s'  "A  bill  to  extend  the  au- 
thority of  the  President  under  section 
350  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930.  as  amended, 
and  for  other  purposes."  I  feel  that  in 
reality  this  is  a  Republican  measure 
really  designed  to  end  the  reciprocal 
trade  agreements  program. 

I  say  this  because  extending  it  for  1 
year  in  time  only,  instead  of  3  years  as 
formerly,  will  be  virtually  the  same  as  no 
extension  at  all.  Not  only  that,  but  this 
bill  contains  some  triclry  provisions  in 
it5  1-ycar  extension  which  would  change 
the  nature  of  the  progran  completely, 
?.nd  this  is  done,  not  by  the  friends  of 
the  reciprocal  trade  program,  but  by  its 
avowed  enemies.  This  Gearhart  bill 
looks  in  the  direction  of  Republican  high 
tariffism  of  years  ago. 

It  is  surprising  that  ."^o  many  Repub- 
licans supported  the  Marshall  plan  and 
yet  are  now  favoring  this  legislation 
which  undoubtedly  will  run  counter  to 
the  Marrhall  plan.    Sensible  and  broadly 


drawn  foreign  trade  relations  is  the  very 
heart  of  the  Marshall  plan — and  with- 
out reciprocal  trade  relations  the  Mar- 
shall plan  will  be  Ineffective.  This  Re- 
publican move  looks  very  much  to  me 
like  the  Republican  policy  of  the  twen- 
ties, which  encouraged  sending  American 
dollars  abroad,  but  forbade  foreign  goods 
admission  here. 

We  know  the  result  of  getting  the  Old 
World  in  debt  to  America.^nd  then  re- 
fusing any  steps  on  the  part  of  the  Old 
World  to  pay  that  debt.  It  is  not  a  good 
thing  to  send  our  dollars  abroad  to  build 
up  industries,  and  especially  war  indus- 
tries, to  be  used  against  us.  Neither  is 
it  good  policy  for  America  to  refuse  bene- 
ficial trade  with  a  rehabilitated  Old 
World.  There  is  a  middle  ground,  and 
a  wisely  administered  reciprocal  trade 
program  is  needed  to  cover  that  middle 
ground.  In  my  judgment.  H.  R.  6556  is 
not  a  measure  designed  or  capable  of 
meeting  that  need. 


Crisis  in  Palestine 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ARTHUR  G.  KLEIN 

OF  NEW   YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  26.  1948 

Mr.  KLEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  a 
crisis  in  human  events  in  Palestine  to- 
day. American  prestige  and  honor  are 
at  stake  in  the  Middle  East:  and  at  stake 
also  are  the  very  lives  of  a  million  Jews 
who  are  attempting  to  create  in  the  sands 
of  Araby  a  democracy  very  similar  to  our 
own  here  in  the  United  States. 

The  question  is,  will  the  British  Em- 
pire, as  usual,  sacrifice  national  honor 
to  expediency? 

Under  leave,  I  am  inserting  several 
editorials  from  New  York  newspapers  on 
the  subject,  and  also  a  press  release  from 
the  Mizrachi  Organization  of  America 
covering  a  reception  in  my  honor  Mon- 
day afternoon: 

(Prom  New  York  Post  of  May  24,  13481 

NOW   IS  THE   HOtm 

(By  T.  O.  Thackrey) 

Arab  shells  nnd  bombs,  supplied  by  Great 
Britain  with  American  tax  funds,  are  blast- 
ing away  at  Hebrew  Urilverslty  and  Hadas  .ah 
Hospital  In  Jerusalem,  among  other  objec- 
tives. 

These  two  Institutions  are  wholly  Amer- 
ican owned 

If  we  are  not  sufficiently  moved  by  humttn- 
Itarlan  considerations  for  the  lives  of  the 
people  being  destroyed  by  the  murderous  In- 
vaders, what  has  become  of  the  prlnc.ple 
of  protection  of  American  property  from  the 
enemies  of  peace?  / 

At  np  other  time  In  American  history  nas 
our  Government  been  even-tempered  and 
patient  with  assaults  by  outlaws  on  'Jie 
American  flag  or  the  institutions  over  which 
It  legitimately  flies,  or  the  human  beiags 
over  which  Its  protection  is  pre8umptlv<!. 

The  President's  heartening  note  to  the  hos- 
tile Arab  sovereigns  and  to  Great  Brltan's 
puppet  sUte  of  Transjordan  made  It  clear 
that  there  Is  no  distinction  to  be  tolerated 
among  American  citizens  with  respect  to 
their  creed,  color,  or  race. 


It  Is  time  Ur  apply  that  Injunction  with 
respect  to  citizens  and  wholly  American- 
owned  Institutions  In  the  battle  aunes  as 
weU. 

It  does  not  even  require  the  long-overdue 
lifting  of  the  arms  embargo,  whlcb  prevents 
Israel  from  adequately  arming  her  citizen 
soldiers  in  defense  of  the  world's  newest  dem- 
ocratic nation,  to  act  and  act  promptly  In 
taking  the  necessary  steps  to  protect  these 
and  other  Institutions  from  destruction  by 
armies  bent  on  conquest. 

The  President  can.  and  should  without  fur- 
ther delay,  order  the  defense  forces  In  the 
Middle  East — which  Include  vastly  superior 
naval  contingents  and  naval  and  Army  Air 
Force  contingents  within  striking  distance, 
and  the  traditional  United  States  Marines, 
to  effect  a  landing  in  force  In  Jerusalem  with- 
out delay  to  afford  the  basic  protection  lor 
which  our  defense  forces  have  been  so  highly 
organized. 

This  Ls  not  a  United  Nations  matter,  nor 
does  It  require  time-wasting  considerations 
of  protocol  and  weary  debate.  Direct  action 
to  protect  basic  American  interests,  when  the 
threat  Is  not  merely  Imminent  but  when  the 
fact  is  well  established.  Is  not  only  within 
our  right  but  a  clear  first  duty. 

Certainly  this  action  In  Itself  wUl  restore 
a  measure  of  peace  to  the  Holy  City  and  afford 
some  opportunity  for  a  cessation  of  the 
bloody  a.ssaults  which  are  reducing  the  mecca 
of  the  world's  great  religions  to  blood-stained 
rubble,  all  because  of  the  murderous  deter- 
mination of  Arab  Invaders  to  let  nothing 
stand  In  the  way  of  furthering  Hitler's  plan 
for  extermination  of  Jews  and  anything  and 
everything  allied  In  any  way  with  them. 

The  Arabs  have  shown  that  they  neither 
fear  nor  respect  the  flag  of  the  Red  Cross. 
International  symbol  of  mercy. 

They  are  hourly  demonstrating  their  con- 
tempt for  the  American  flag  and  the  Institu- 
tions over  which  It  flies,  as  well. 
Action  within  24  hours  Is  Imperative. 
The  President  must  act  boldly  and  coura- 
geously— and  promptly. 

Meanwhile  the  citizen  soldiers  of  Israel 
are  ringed  about  by  their  enemies — and 
ours— and  the  enemies  of  the  principles  of 
the  United  Nations  Charter  which  pledged 
the  world  to  outlaw  aggresclve  wars  of 
conquest. 

While  we  carefully  weigh  the  hair-line 
considerations  which  are  delaying  the  lift- 
ing of  our  embargo  on  arms  to  Israel  In  the 
face  of  urgent  need,  scores  of  men  and 
women  and  children  are  being  murdered 
by  British-inspired  Arab  mobsters  and 
troops — dying  without  even  the  chance  to 
flght  for  their  lives  because  we  continue 
to  deny  arms  and  aid. 

We  must  not — we  cannot — permit  the 
bitter  British  conspiracy  In  the  United 
Nations  to  prevent  us  from  taking  this  des- 
perately necessary  step  at  once,  "^o  do  so 
Is  again  to  play  the  British -Arabian  game — 
a  ghastly  game  of  assassination. 

At  last  the  United  States  Senate  Is  becom- 
ing aroused  to  the  truth  of  the  Middle  Kast 
war  plot  by  Great  Britain,  and  effective 
action  is  beginning  to  block  ERP  funds  and 
American  lend-lease  material  from  reachUig 
British  hands  for  transfer — or  substitution 
for  war  supplies  already  transferred — to  the 
Arab  Invaders. 

The  Investigation  of  Great  Britain's — and 
China's — perfidious  role  must  proceed  with 
full  speed  to  halt  this  monstrous  war  on 
humanity  Itself. 

But  as  the  United  Natloiu  solemnly  con- 
templates suicide  by  neglect  of  Its  very  pur- 
pose, and  as  the  Senate  debates  and  Investl- 
gates,  the  President  has  the  chance  and  the 
duty— to  act. 

Land  American  forces  at  once  to  protect 
American  lives  and  property.  Including  the 
hoepltals  and  the  luiiverslty,  In  Jerusalem- 
Lift   the  embargo   on  arms   to  Israel — at 
once. 
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APPENDIX  TO  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 


Wb«t  %n  we  v&ltlng  for.  Mr.  PrMtdent? 
'ttM  trrvvocMble  decUtona  rendered  by  deatti 
q»  ttM  feUBAB  bclaci  «>m>  only  seek  what 

I  Ml— !»■■  b«««  aouc^bt— •  little  freedom. 

prodoettT*  peace,  and  a  aafe  honM  at  Uat 
•irtcr  S.00O  yeari  of  wandarlnc  and  penury? 

rrom  Mm  N««  Tork  TUDca  of  May  23.  l»48| 

■vcBta  In  Paleettne  now  stand  at  the  croaa- 
between  peace  and  continued  war. 
for  an  agreed  aotutlon.  well-nlgh 
tof  tto«  amoke  oC  battle  roliUig 
mmk,  may  have  taken  a  new 
OB  Ufa  aa  a  result  of  two  new  and  ap- 
itly  tntarconnected  daralopmenta.  Tb« 
of  tbaaa  la  the  request  of  the  Arab  atatcs. 
In  tb*  face  of  ttaelr  prcvtcus  boastful 
a|Ml  tntranalfent  proocuncemcnta,  for  a 
•bovr  and  then  a  4A-hour  exienalon  of  the 
<^adllna  for  the  ceaa«-flre  order  requested  by 
t  M  Security  Council  tA  lbs  United  Nations 
ifM  Saturday  and  promptly  accepted  by  U- 
Tbs  Council  reapnnded  last  night  by 
Irvine  the  Araba  untU  Wednesday  noon.  The 
Is  the  tmm  tfloct  by  tbs  American  and 
Ooynwn— ta  to  raaeb  aKreement  on 
<!w«naacw  policy  regarding  Palestine.  In  order 
t^  p«M  an  end  to  a  situaUoa  which  not  only 
rs  United  Nat  loos  acttem  In  a  oaatter 
hlcb  for  once,  if  for  different  rsaaooa, 
tfie  United  States  and  Ruasln  nppear  to  bo  In 
but  which  alao  threatens  to 
western  aoUdorlty  in  the  far 
bscwasn  the  west  and  ^•~-*- 
Tbs  rsal  ansantny  at  tlM  Arab 
tftmasiBlttod  u>  the  Arab  Maaaber  of  ths  8e- 
VfaW^  Ooimau  rrt>m  ^■— «»»  the  capital  of 
uiAjarSoa.  «bar«  Arab  Isadcrs  bav  been 
cunsvltattOQ.  must  stlU  be  dlaclossd.  It 
y  amount  to  no  mors  than  an  effort  to 
gkln  time  In  the  bo^  tbat  the  Arab  fcrci  s 
a  ay  complete  the  sonfHBt  of  JeruvUem  bc- 
f'  >r«  the  new  desdllns  MgiUss.  But  It  may 
a|so  Indicate  soms  sobsr  sseond  thotasbts 
the  Arab  leaders  who.  while  contlnti- 
to  breathe  dcflancs  and  to  demand  ths 
iirrsadsr  of  Israel,  nsvsrthe- 
that  tbo  osass-flrs  appsal  was  re- 
o#tved  too  Ute  for  adequate  cunaultaUon 
ithln  the  spsclftod  time,  which  keeps  ths 
dbor  opsn  for  acceptance.  The  stuut  Ottht- 
L  Lg  qualities  of  ths  IsraellU  armies  ars  with- 
er doubt  one  dstarmlBtaf  toetor  in  the  sit- 
But  the  decUlTS  factor  wUl  be  ths 
of  unity  In  AncJo-Axnerlcan  policy, 
that  score  the  past  few  day*  appear  to 
hf  Te  brought  at  least  some  progress. 

This  prcni'sss.  achieved  in  Anglo^Amarlcan 
cinfsranoss  in  London,  has  revealed  Itsolf 
n  >t  only  In  the  direct  appeals  by  Washington 
aitd  London  to  the  Arab  statea  to  cooiply 
w  th  the  United  Nations  order  but  alao  In 
Bitlsh  hints  that  In  case  of  refuaal  ths 
BJ-itlsh  oOcsrs  now  leading  Arab  ftvcsa  may 
withdrawn  and  an  embargo  placed  on 
farther  shipments  of  arms  to  the  Araba. 
T^ls  doss  not  go  ss  fkr  aa  ths  American  mora 
the  Sectirtty  OotmcU  to  stop  Arab  a0ro>* 
wbleb  Britain  refused  to  support,  but 
be  taken  as  the  first  Indication  of 
wlUlnguess  to  apply  sanctions.  Thla 
•a  la  emphasized  by  the  Londco 
t  that  Britain  considers  her  ohllgso 
tibos  to  the  United  Nations  to  be  abors  tbcao 
si  s  baa  under  treatlea  with  the  Klaf  of 
T  mnsjordan. 

XT  this  dcTHoplBt  Anglo- American   lulty 
the  Arab  states  to  follow  Israel  In 
Ing  a  tr>.>ce.  it  would  not  only  mark 
triumph  tor  the  United  Nations  but  provtds 
hopeful  chance  for  the  survlTal  of 
PaJestlns  and  of  Israel.    Par  OD*  of 
ttta  fUBdamantal  facta  of  tbs  situation   la 
tl^at  each  la  soimamkialiy  dspandent  on  ths 
r     That  U  why  the  United  Nations  solu- 
of  ths  problem  provided   not  only   for 
ittOQ  but  alao  lor  mamtmatt  union. 
hf.  on  the  other  fe«B4.  ttao  hope  artnised 
■j  the  Arab  action  turns  out  to  be  vain,  and 
the  Arab  forces  continue  ihetr  war  attest 


Israel.  It  will  be  ths  rsaponstbUlty  o<  ths 
Security  Council  to  take  farther  action  to 
put  an  end  to  what  la  now  an  intemaUonal 
war.  What  form  thla  action  should  take  must 
depend  on  ths  dsirtapliig  rtirmiMlancne.  but 
the  way  to  United  KbtloBS  aaaetloas  with 
American  and  British  support  apears  to  be 
opening  up.  It  Is  dllBcult  to  see  how  the 
Arab  statea  could  stand  up  under  such  prea> 
sure,  particularly  If  It  were  aceompanlsd — aa 
It  should  be.  if  the  Arab  states  defy  ths  cease- 
fire order— by  a  prompt  lifting  of  the  Ameri- 
can embargo  on  the  shipment  of  arms  to 
Israel. 

I  Prom  ths  New  Tork  Herald  Tribune  of  May 

as.  IMS  I 

THx  FACTS  *ax  nuisvBMnLS 
The  Security  Council's  diluted  esaaa  flra 
order  failed  yesterday  to  bring  a  cessation  of 
the  mora  or  lesa  random  killing  going  on  In 
PalesUne.  It  did  bring  an  Arab  request  for 
a  48-hour  aiten&lon.  a  meeting  of  the  Arab 
League  to  consider  lu  answer,  a  demand  by 
the  United  SUtes  that  the  Arab  armies  ac- 
cede to  the  order  and.  probably  most  Im- 
portant of  all.  a  similar  demand  by  Great 
Britain.  The  BrltUh  have  gone  so  far  as  to 
bint,  at  least,  that  tf  tbs  war  Is  not  stopped 
they  wilt  ■Hfcdiao  tbs  aid  of  their  offlcera 
and  their  sUbffaaklona  from  ths  Arab  statss. 

They  have  done  so.  moet  probably  not  for 
any  legal  or  ethical  reasons  (the  law  and  the 
etalcs  alike  are  Involved  now  beyond  any 
poaslbtllty  of  disentanglement)  but  because 
It  la  Incraaslngly  evident  that  this  la  the  only 
prf  ctlcaJ  course.  Israel  has  been  socosssftilly 
established  The  Arabs'  war  against  It  Is  not, 
except  for  those  who  ara  killed  or  mangled 
In  lu  course,  aaaountlng  to  very  much.  The 
Arab  Legion  has  been  fighting  Its  way  with 
difficulty  into  Jaruaalsm;  but  Jerusalem  was 
Isolated  from  the  beginning,  it  was  not 
awarded  to  the  proposed  Jewish  stste  by  the 
Osneral  Asse;nbly  reeolutlon.  and  there  is 
reason  to  believe  that  the  Israeli  Republic 
would  be  glad  to  be  reUeved  of  rssponslbUlty 
for  It.  Kscept  for  some  militarily  Ineflectlvs 
bombing,  the  IgyptUn.  Syrian,  and  Lcbancss 
forces  have  done  almost  nothing:  and  the 
Impression  Is  that  to  make  any  serious  as- 
sault on  Israel  and  the  centers  of  lu  strength 
win  call  for  far  more  enenry.  unity,  and  reso- 
lution than  the  Arab  armies  havs  so  far  dla- 
played. 

An  Arab  spokesman  In  Cairo  yesterday 
made  the  rather  revealing  comment  that  "if 
this  huge  machine  which  the  Arabs  have  set 
In  motion  is  stopped  (by  the  cease  fire  order) 
It  will  never  work  so  smoothly  again."  Thnt 
(which  certainly  could  not  bs  said  of  the 
Israeli  army)  seems  to  Indicate  the  situation 
rather  exactly.  Isrssl  cannot  now  be  abol- 
ished. But  the  Araba  can.  It  would  seem,  be 
convinced  that  their  assault  upon  it  Is  hope- 
less: that  they  cannot  get  United  Nation.^ 
support  for  their  alms,  but  they  can  make  an 
agraed  peace  with  Israel  now  likely  to  be 
much  better  than  anything  to  which  their 
dasultory  war  can  possibly  lead.  Ths  bsst. 
indeed  the  only,  chance  of  statesmanship  Is 
to  bring  boms  this  situation  to  tbem.  not  to 
feed  them  with  hopes  that  they  can  aomsbow 
pat  tbs  powen  to  raveras  facu  which  history 
mads  irrevsralble. 


INevrs  release  issued  by  Mlarachl  Organisa- 
tion of  America.  New  Tork.  N.  T..  May  24, 
1»4«| 

■BTTant     CAM     HALT     BOH     SOSTTUms     OC      t« 

Rotns.  cosMBHmajr  klsin  assists  st  mq- 
KAcm  aanmow — i»»w  tobk  dkmocsat  sats 
Rv  wnx  nsHT  fob  wmiROLSiNo  nr  loan 
raoit  sBiTAiit  tnn.ass  sax  srora  was  aaauisT 


Nxw  To«K.  N.  T.— Concreemiin  ArrRtTB  O. 
KI.SXM.  Democrat.  New  Tork.  today  bitterly 
aaaalled  Great  Briuin  "as  ths  real  aggreaior 
which  la  muicting  the  American  taxpayer 
for  funds  to  carry  on  her  dastardly  unde- 
clared war  against  ths  new  stau  of  Israel.'* 


He  said  that  "Bevln  and  hia  rothleaa  foreign 

office  could  halt  the  Arab  Invasion  o  Israel 
In  leas  tbaa  94  hours  by  lifting  a  fit  ger,  or 
by  addtesaUig  a  penny  pest  card  to  Amman. 
Tranajordan.    It's  as  slmpto  aa  all  that." 

The  New  Tork  Congisssmau  spoke  at  a 
reception  tendered  him  this  aftern  >on  at 
the  Hotel  Astor  by  the  Mlzrachl  Organisation 
of  America  for  "the  devoted  service  he  has 
rendered  the  Jewish  people  aa  a  Tgorous 
prcponent  In  the  Halls  of  Congress  :or  the 
Jewish  sute  and  the  United  Nations  '  He 
is  also  a  sponsor  of  the  anr.ual  dinner  of 
the  Mlarachl  Bducatlon  and  Expansion  Fund 
which  will  be  held  at  the  Hotel  Astor  on 
Sunday.  June  20. 

%xxxn  told  150  religioua  Zionist  .eaders 
that  "without  exception  the  Arab  states  now 
warring  on  the  peace-loving  citizens  oi  Israel 
are  on  Britain's  pay  roll.  Unices  Bevln  Im- 
mediately  puts  a  halt  to  the  warfate  now 
being  waged  by  British-sponsored  armies  in 
the  Holy  Land.  I  will  begin  an  unrelenting 
campaign  in  the  Halls  of  Congress  to  shut 
off  oitf  flow  of  money,  food,  ciothet.  and 
maehlnary  which  we  are  providing  under 
the  British  loan  and  the  Etiropsan  recovery 
program  "  He  also  stated  his  Intention  "to 
ask  the  Appropriations  Committee  of  both 
Hotiaes  to  refuse  to  appropriate  any  money 
for  any  nation  guuty  ui  subaidlalng  tiggres- 
Blve  warfare." 

He  said  that  "the  Arab  Legion  troops  now 
demolishing  the  Holy  City  are  BrltUh  led. 
trained  and  armed.  That  great  Ch:  Ustlan 
eountry.  Kngland.  Is  encourglng  the  utter 
destruction  of  Jeru^slem.  the  most  venerated 
city  In  all  of  Christendom  and  Judalsn..  and. 
because  the  British  Bmpire  is  b&nkru{'t  and 
functioning  only  on  American  loan;<  and 
credits.  American  taxpayers  are  footltg  the 
bill  " 

Klein  added  that  the  next  step  fdr  the 
American  Oovemment.  after  already  liaving 
I««el.  is  to  lift  the  en.bargo 
the  shipment  of  srms  to  Israel,  and 
to  sdvance  funds  to  ensble  the  new  nstlon 
to  beat  off  lu  enemies  and  establiah  a  stable 
government  in  peace. 

He  protested  against  the  seizure  of  /Ameri- 
can nstlonals  by  Lebanese  oOtolals.  anc  their 
incarceration,  which  he  said  constltu'-es  an 
outrageous  Indli^nlty  against  the  United 
States.  He  demanded  that  Lebanon  and  the 
British  Oovernment  be  held  to  accou  it  for 
this  action,  which  U  reminiscent  cf  the 
search  and  selztira  by  the  British  which  pre- 
cipitated the  War  of  1812.  and  lnslste<l  'bat 
the  United  States  call  upon  England  .o  re- 
call all  British  subjects  In  Arab  forces  and 
supplying  weapons  of  war  and  political 


Commsntinc  on  the  Mlzrachl  plans  to  In- 
augurate the  Mlarachl  Home  Pront  for  Urnel 
at  the  forthcoming  rellgious-Ztonift  annual 
dinner.  Jime  20.  Mr.  Klein  said:  "Mon  than 
ever  before  free  men  must  fight  for  their 
freedom  against  aggressive  Fascist  'orces. 
Therefore.  It  Is  Indispensable  that  a  home 
front  be  developed  here  and  In  all  cutntrles 
of  tbs  world  In  order  to  back  up  with  man- 
power and  resources  those  fighting  for  libera- 
tion In  the  front  Unas. 

Ths  Mlsrschl  Horns  Front  for  Israel  will  be 
flnADCsd  by  tbs  Mlzrachl  education  and  ex- 
panakm  fund  which  supervises  the  pnrpara- 
tion  and  Ualnlng  of  Mlzrachl  young  ptoneera 
on  the  religious- ZlonUt  hachsharah.  ajrlcul- 
tural  training  center,  at  Cranbury.  N    J. 

It  was  pointed  out  by  Max  8.  Rosfnfeld 
prominent  New  Tork  buatOMMnan  and 
chairman  of  the  annual  MlvadU  dinner, 
that  the  Mlzrachl  Home  Front  for  Isra  >t  will 
be  a  campaign  to  mobilize  American  Jtwry  s 
manpower  and  raaoorccs  behind  the  state  of 
Israel— a  campaign  which  will  last  as  long  aa 
and  until  the  boundaries  of  Israsl  are  made 
aecura  against  aU  aggrsssOTs  and  ths  Jewish 
psopls  can  begin  to  develop  their  hotr«land 
In  peace  and  sUblllty. 

Mr.  Rosenfpld  said  that  the  entire  Ra- 
tlbn-wide    rellglotis-Zlonist    movement,    will 
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Jots  the  home  front  and  that  delegates  from 
all  paru  of  the  Nation  will  participate  in 
the  annual  dinner  at  which  the  home  front 
drive  will  be  launched. 


Tkft-Ellender-Wasrner  Housing  Bill 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  UNE 

or  M.^SSACHU.-^.ETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

yffednesday.  May  26.  1948 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like 
to  include  herein  an  address  I  made  over 
Station  WMEX.  Boston.  Mass..  on  Thurs- 
day evening.  May  6.  1948.  on  the  housing 
situation: 

Ladies  and  gentlemen  ol  the  radio  audi- 
ence, what  ore  we  going  to  do  about  the 
bousing  crisis? 

The  press  and  radio  have  a  bad  case  of 
war  nerves  and  there  is  much  talk  about  the 
plight  of  people  in  far-off  countries.  Bvrt 
what  about  the  homeless  people  of  the  United 
States? 

We  are  going  to  dole  out  billions  to  help 
other  nations,  and  to  buUd  up  our  military 
strength.  In  the  present  slate  of  world  af- 
fairs, this  is  a  necessary  investment.  The 
money  to  finance  these  projects  does  not 
come  out  of  thin  air.  It  must  be  earned  by 
the  brain  and  brawn  ot  Americans  who  must 
have  decent  wages  and  decent  housing  If 
they  are  to  do  the  right  Job. 

I  say  that  we  also  need  a  Marshall  plan 
here  at  home  to  break  the  back  of  the  hous- 
ing shortage. 

Like  children  we  are  quite  destructive. 
The  atom  bomb  is  currently  the  peak  of  our 
development.  It  takes  a  war  to  wake  us  up 
and  produce  a  flood  ol  things  called  weapons. 
Twice  In  thla  century  we  have  amazed  our- 
selves and  others  by  our  Industrial  power  to 
turn  out  Instruments  which  kill  and  lay 
waste. 

But  when  It  comes  to  peace,  we  slacken 
In  our  real.  We  are  unable  to  construct  in 
quantity  sufficient  shelters  lor  our  people. 

If  we  can  do  the  hard  Jcb  of  producing 
for  war,  why  can't  we  do  the  easier  Job  of 
producing  for  peace?  Of  course,  there  is  no 
reason  why  we  can't,  except  that  a  few  peo- 
ple believe  in  a  planned  scarcity  to  keep 
prices  up.     At  the  cost  of  human  misery. 

Our  children  are  fascinated  by  such  stories 
as  The  Old  Lady  Who  Lived  in  a  Shoe  and 
The  House  That  Jack  Built,  not  realizing  in 
their  innocence  that  such  stories  have  their 
counterpart  in  the  real  world.  In  the  United 
States  today  there  are  many  overcrowded 
alum  dlstrlcu  as  broken-down  unfit  for  use, 
and  dangerous  as  old  shoes.  And  there  are 
not  enough  new  homes  under  construction 
because  they  cost  too  much  "Jack  "  to  build. 

'j'he  children  regard  us  as  grown-ups  who 
know  all  the  answera.  But  unless  we  do 
something  to  provide  adequate  shelter  for 
tbem— and  soon— they  will  properly  blame 
lu.  when  they  come  of  age,  for  the  poor 
health  and  Juvenile  delinquency  which  go 
hand  In  hand  with  a  wretched  environment. 
And  we  shall  have  no  alibi  for  falling  them 
because  we  have  the  means  as  a  nation  to 
prevent  it. 

Here  is  the  plctxire  and  the  challenge. 

President  Truman  estimated  In  his  recent 
housing  messags  that  during  the  year  19i7 
l,OCO.0CO  new  homca  were  begun.  These  in- 
cluded temporary  accommodations.  The 
number  actually  completed  was  854.000.  On 
the  other  hand,  there  were  over  900  000 
marriages  Without  taking  into  account  the 
huge  backlog— the  need  lor  catching  up  with 
ths  war  years  during  which  there  was  veiy 


little  home-building — we  are  not  keeping  up 
with  the  demand  ol  newly  married  couples. 
There  is  no  prospect  for  any  improvement 
In  the  situation  during  1948  unless  we  ad(  pt 
a  bold  and  imaginative  program.  The  earlier 
estimate  that  a  goal  of  1.000,000  new  homes 
might  be  reached  by  the  end  of  this  ytiur 
failed  to  consider  the  price  and  shortage  f:ic- 
tors  which  wDl  result  from  the  MarshuU 
plan  and  the  defense  program. 

I  was  talking  to  a  real  estate  man  ths 
other  day  and  he  told  me  that  much  as 
people  need  and  want  new  houses  they  v  Ul 
not  buy  them  at  the  inflated  prices  naw 
pr^alllng.  "You  can't  blame  them."  he 
said.     "No  one  Is  auxicus  to  get  stuck  " 

This  is  contagious.  FInauciera  and  bui:d- 
ers  are  becoming  very  cautious.  The  dani;er 
of  lending  money  for  construction  as  we 
approach  the  top  of  the  inflationary  spiral 
is  curtailing  progress. 

The  veteran  is  the  hardest  hit  of  aU.  He 
went  forth  to  hi'.zard  his  life  in  the  perils 
of  war  to  protect  his  home,  or  to  save  lis 
right  to  start  a  home  under  the  American 
standard  of  living.  He  came  back  to  find 
that  the  housing  shortage  was  forcing  him  to 
take  others  into  his  own  home  or  io  find  U>at 
after  marriage,  he  and  his  bride  would  have 
to  start  family  life  in  a  single  room  ot  a 
trailer  camp. 

Even  the  new  home  he  might  buy  if  he 
were  one  of  the  so-called  lucky  few  is  a  doll 
houFe  with  tiny  rooms  and  not  enough 
of  them. 

We  are  concerned  about  the  problem  of 
birth  control.  But  while  we  argue  about  it 
lu  piliiclple.  we  are.  in  fact,  forcing  it  upon 
people  who  want  a  family  because  It  Is  the 
most  precious  experience  In  life  Through 
lack  of  R  realistic  and  concerted  effort  to  pro- 
vide decent  housing,  we  are  denying  to  mil- 
lions of  our  people,  a  fundamental  human 
right. 

No  wonder  that  many  of  our  veterans  ire 
disillusioned  and  bitter.  I  for  one  would 
not  blame  them  if  they  marched  on  Wash- 
ington and  demanded  that  the  Government, 
through  Congress,  step  In  to  remedy  a  situa- 
tion which  private  agencies  are  unable  to 
handle. 

Those  who  follow  the  trends  are  worried 
by  the  number  of  veterans  who  have  b«en 
obliged  to  give  up  homes  which  they  pir- 
chased  in  desperation  at  prices  over  their 
heads. 

Furthermore,  about  2,500,CDO  married  wu- 
ples  live  with  other  families,  which  is  a  60 
percent  increase  since  1940.  This  is  an  <  x- 
ploslve  situation  from  any  point  of  vl«w. 
The  volume  of  residential  building  In  l!)47 
was  second  only  to  the  all-time  high  eaUib- 
llshed  in  1925.  but  even  this  falls  far  short  of 
meeting  the  need.  With  food  and  clothing, 
housing  constitutes  one  of  the  three  primary 
and  immediate  needs  to  support  life.  It  cin- 
not  wait  on  vague  assurances  that  the  prob- 
lem wUl  take  care  of  itself  sooner  or  later,  if 
this  were  a  poor  country  there  would  be  no 
choice.  But  we  have  the  technical  know- 
how.  And  the  war  proved  that  wc  have  the 
energy  once  we  stir  ourselves. 

First  off,  we  must  set  as  our  goal  the  build- 
ing of  sufBclent  rental  housing. 

Normally  60  percent  of  the  population  are 
renters.     In   1947,  howeve-,  only   10  percent 
of    the    new    construction    was    built    to    be 
rented. 
Why  have  we  failed? 
There  are  three  principal  catises. 
One  is  cost.    The  prices  of  homes  have  In- 
creased 100  percent  or  more  above  the  1940 
level.    Veterans  who  were  supposed  to  be  the 
chief   beneflciaries  of   the   postwar   housing 
development  Just  can't  buy  at  current  prices. 
Millions  who  want  homes  of  their  own  have 
been  priced  out  of  the  market. 

The  second  cause  U  the  scarcity  of  building 
materials,  and.  occasionally,  of  skilled  labor. 
Considering  our  wartime  production  records, 
this  Is  hard  to  understand.  It  Is  due  to  the 
peacetime    scramble    for    certain    batic    raw 


materials,  such  as  steel  and  lumber,  which 
are  used  for  purposes  other  than  housing 
Part  of  this  fault  also  lies  at  the  door  of  the 
building  industry  itself  and  Its  cumliersome 
system  of  distribution.  Fiom  top  to  bottom 
It  is  slowed  down  by  restrictive  practices 
which  are  a  hangover  from  the  leisurely  past. 

The  building  industry  has  not  kept  in  step 
with  the  times.  It  has  failed  to  tal;c  ad- 
vantage of  assembly-line  techniques  It 
sticks  stubbornly  to  handicraft  opeiailons 
All  suppliers  of  buUdlug  materials  band  to- 
gether to  quote  uniform  prices  to  all  ctu- 
to  ners.  No  builder  is  allowed  to  buy  at 
wholesale  prices.  All  down  the  line,  from 
maiiufacturer  to  Jobber  to  retailei.  there  are 
mark-ups  piled  on  mark-ups  Before  the 
hoiue  is  started  there  is  a  mark-up  from  76 
percent  skyward  on  the  cost  of  materials. 

The  small-scale  activities  of  builders  has 
also  added  to  the  cost.  Befoie  the  war 
there  were  2C0.0OO  builders  in  the  United 
States,  but  86  percent  of  them  put  up  only 
four  bouses  or  leae  a  year.  If  the  automo- 
bile industry,  by  comparison,  bad  tens  of 
thousands  of  manufacturers,  each  making 
from  20  to  SO  cars  a  year,  the  price  of  a 
car  would  be  beyond  the  reach  of  mllllcms 
who  now  own  them — thanks  to  mass-pro- 
duction methods. 

Clearly,  the  building  industry  itself  must 
get  en  the  ball  and  streamline  Its  tech- 
niques. We  need  concerns  wlilch  will  build 
several  hundred  houses  at  a  time,  using 
power  equipment  and  production-line  effi- 
ciency for  larger  volume  at  lower  unit  cost. 

The  third  cause  responsible  for  the  hous- 
Ing  shortage  Is  the  fear  of  a  sudden  defla- 
tion which  would  pull  the  rtig  from  under 
builders  and  Investors  alike.  This  discoiu- 
ages  rental  projects. 

Both  the  speculative  builder,  who  wants 
to  turn  over  the  complete  house  quickly 
to  realize  a  profit,  and  the  Investment 
builder,  who  wants  a  steady  annual  yield 
over  and  above  his  operating  costs,  are  hedg- 
ing against  expansion. 

New  York  City  is  one  community  which 
has  tackled  the  problem  of  providing  low- 
cost  housing,  with  determination.  Several 
large  rental  developments  are  under  con- 
struction New  York  State  and  New  York 
City  liave  public  housing  programs  with 
funds  set  aside  for  subsidies.  Moet  other 
cities  must  rely  upon  Federal  subsidies  for 
this  type  of  housing  and  these  are  not  avail- 
able yet.  In  Maaachusetts.  within  a  few 
weeks,  a  State  board  of  housing  will  start 
fimclloiiing  under  the  $200,000,000  SUte  Vet- 
erans' Housing  Act  recently  signed  by  the 
Governor. 

The  act  provides  for  the  construction  of 
dwelling  units  In  the  various  cities  and  towns 
that  apply  The  State  will  guarantee  the 
bonds,  both  as  to  principal  and  interest,  and 
will  pay  a  subsidy  of  2' 2  percent  of  the  cost 
of  the  project  annually,  so  that  rents  can 
be  kept  at  reasonable  rates. 

Types  of  houses  would  have  to  conform  In 
general  to  Federal  housing  regulatloru  be- 
cause the  act  orovldes  that  If  Federal  funds 
for  low  cost  housing  become  available,  such 
city  and  town  projects  shall  be  turned  crver 
to  Federal  housing  authorities. 

Which  brings  us  to  the  heart  of  the 
problem. 

The  national  botislng  bill  has  passed  the 
United  States  Senate,  but  the  real  estate  In- 
terests are  out  to  kill  It  in  the  United  Btstcs 
House  of  Representatives. 

Briefly,  this  measure  seeks  to  stimulate  the 
building  of  15,000,000  new  homes  by  1958.  It 
also  provides  for  Oovernment  subsidy  of 
500.000  dwelling  unlU  for  the  Nation's  lowest 
income  families  within  5  years.  Those  eligi- 
ble for  tenancy  In  such  unlU  would  be 
families  which  cannot  afford  to  pay  more 
than  S25  a  month  for  rent. 

The  public  housing  provision  repreecnts 
only  10  percent  of  the  entire  project.  The 
rest  concerns  private  Investmeat  rei  '  '  '-• 
Jccu.    Thete  would  be  eneouraged  3 
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tlon    liMurtng    M    percent 
and  yteld  Iniurancr 

pfcipnaili  can  be  amended  to  §!▼• 
oC  r«Btel  boualng  the  aaiiM  tax  tn- 
that  ««r«  glTcn  to  maa« 
the  war.  Through  faat 
niUdlnf  wtll  k>e  atlmulated  wttb  a  minimum 
it  red  tape. 

Thia  meana  that  the  tnvestor  would  not  be 
;asad  on  the  additional  proflta  that  be  puta 
Into  the  project  through  amorttaatlon. 
The  national  bouetng  bill  facea  a  atlff  flgbt 
n  th«  Houae  of  Bepra— nUtlvee.  A  petition 
Lo  get  the  bill  out  of  the  Houae  Banking  ( 
nltt«e.  ao  that  the  people  wtll  have  a 
o  aee  whether  their  MaprMmtattTee  are  for 
against  them,  la  aopported  by  the  fire 
>mocratlc  ReprcaentatlTea  from  Maaaaehu- 
«tt*. 

Thia  la  election  jear  The  time  la  rtpe  for 
rou  to  preaa  home  your  demands  for  Imme- 
Uate  at^pa  to  relieve  your  boualng  crtsla. 

Oet  behind  the  Taft-tllender-Wafner 
loualng  bill 

Write  to  thoae  of  your  Rrprreentatlvea  who 
lave  not  declared  tbcmaclvrs  un  this  urgent 
on.  bpreaa  your  wUh  that  effectlTe 
be  taken  to  step  up  the  building  of 
for  Americana  at  tbla  aeaalon  of  Con- 
Make  your  CoTernment  rwponalTe  to  your 
velfare. 
Do  thia  without  de:ay. 


$  a  Public  Oficial  To  Be  Held  Responsi- 
ble for  tkt  Political  Views  of  All  the 
Members  of  His  Family? 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

o» 

HON.  GEORGE  H.  BENDER 

or  OHIO 

IN  THB  HOUSX  OF  RIPRESKNTATIVIIS 

Mondav.  May  10.  194S 

Mr     BENDER.     Mr.    Speaker,    under 

pave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  R«c- 

oao,   I  want   to  include  the  text   oi  a 

roftdcast  which  was  delivered  over  the 

bia  Broadcasting  System  by  Mr. 

C.   Harsch  on  Friday.  May  21. 

this  itiggHWi  a  matter  of  principle  of 

Importance. 


M  or  Tws  Niwa 
It  would  aeem  to  me  that  an  obaeure  Item 
ojr  newa  from  OaachoaloTakU  yeaterday  mltht 
1  ell  be  read  agalnat  a  piece  of  today's  aewa 
t  vm  Watfitactaa.  TaaUc«ay'a  atory  toM  of 
tp»  afreet  ot  aerermi  perao«>a  In  Caecboalo- 
The  crime  for  which  they  were  w- 
waa  that  or  being  related  to  men  who 
fled  the  ootutry  to  eacape  the  Com- 
refUne.  Thoee  who  bad  fled  were 
ibly  antl-Communiat.  Tboaa  who 
atayed  behind  are  auapccted  of  being  the 
a  ime.  not  by  their  actiona.  but  by  aaaocU- 
Moo.  Now  thia  la  not  a  new  |iriaiiia— Mai 
the  Onmawinlt  world. 
Many  a  man.  woman  and  chUd  In  Rua- 
been  aent  to  SIberU  for  being  a 
o(  the  faaiUy  of  •  parsoi 
tfhioyal  to  the  Soviet  reftoM.  Nor  to 
p'actice  unknown  to  biatory  in  sooM  otlier 
«( luntnee  The  Faata  osad  It  aa  one  of  tlielr 
a  c»t  effectlTe  metiiodi  of  dtooouraglaf  tfla- 
a  ireement  with  the  rwftme.  Naal  roeorCto  tm- 
01  rthrd  since  the  war  ahow  tb«t  many  a 
bto  doubu  about  the 
bocatiaa  be  knew  that 
be  acted  according  to  bla  conacicnce  hla 
parenu.  wUe.  chUdren  and  r*en  thoee 
fi  rther  roaaovod  would  go  to  the  eoDeontra- 
tfon  camp  for  him.  One  of  the  moot  dra- 
itte  caaee  la  that  of  Field  Marshal  Krwtn 


Rommel  who  waa  gtvon  a  choice  of  either 
suicide  or  the  degradation  of  hla  family. 
Field  Marshal  Rommel  choae  sulclcle.  Thia 
sort  of  thing  la  all  very  familiar  when  It 
tevotrea  a  Coamtmtot  or  a  Wmclat  state.  In 
fact,  it  haa  happenod  down  through  the 
agea  in  any  sUU  which  la  totalitarian.  And 
in  older  days  an  abeolute  monarchy  could  be 
quite  aa  much  a  totalitarian  dictatorship  aa 
the  Faaclat  or  Communist  Tarletlca  we  know 
in  our  own  ttmea.  Of  course,  such  thlr.ga 
could  not  happen  here  Or  could  they?  To- 
day we  learn  that  a  Member  of  Conitreaa 
haa  demanded  the  realgnatlon  of  an  official 
of  the  Department  of  Commerce.  The  reaaon 
for  the  dsaiaad  la  that  the  cfflclal  baa  a 
daughter  who  haa  taken  a  Job  In  the  Waah- 
tafftoB  oOce  of  Taaa.  the  odlclal  Ruaalan 
newa  agency  There  U  no  queetlon  about 
the  two  facta  mentioned.  The  daughter  Is 
working  for  Taaa  today  The  father  la  a 
prominent  odtcial  of  the  Department  of 
Commerce  But  there  is  another  fact  of 
some  Importance.  The  father  disapproves 
of  his  daughters  action— so  strongly  that 
they  have  not  spoken  to  each  other  since 
the  daughter  went  to  Taaa  In  January.  In 
apite  of  thU  third  fact,  the  Member  of 
Congreaa  still  believes  that  the  father  ahould 
be  deprived  of  hU  Government  position.  It 
just  happens  In  this  caae  that  the  father'a 
UreUhood  doea  not  depend  on  his  Job.  But 
auppoee  it  did?  An  effort  is  being  made  to 
deprive  him  of  his  Job  not  becauae  of  any- 
thing he  has  done  himself  His  own  loyalty 
to  the  United  Statea  Is  not  in  question. 
His  only  ^uUt  U  that  a  member  of  his  family 
haa  Uken  a  road  which  he  and  moat  of  the 
reet  of  us  conalder  to  be  wrong.  The  laaue 
here  la  the  aame  aa  the  one  In  Czechoalovakla. 
Is  a  person  to  be  held  responalble  for  the 
political  views  of  all  members  of  hla  family? 
And  la  a  person  to  be  subject  to  the  loaa  of 
hU  good  repute  and  pertuipa  of  hla  liveli- 
hood becauae  some  member  of  hla  family 
chooses  to  adopt  unorthodox  lines  of  thoxight? 
In  Rusala  It  happens  every  day.  It  la  hap- 
pening now  In  Czechcwlovakla.  It  happened 
In  Germany  under  the  Nazi  and  In  Italy 
under  the  Paaclata.  It  happened  In  Spain  In 
the  days  of  the  Inqvtolttoa— and  again  under 
the  Palanga.  In  Rngland  during  the  laat  war 
It  did  not  happen.  John  Amery  waa  a  traitor 
to  hU  country  and  paid  with  bla  life  when 
anally  captured.  Hla  father  nevertheleea 
served  his  country.  In  the  cabinet,  honorably 
and  free  of  stupietan.  The  BnglUh  vUlt 
pnntoh— nt  upon  the  guilty  one.  not  upon 
hM  roiattrea.  We  might  think  twice  about 
whether  we  are  going  to  go  tho  Knfliah  way. 
or  the  way  of  all  thoae  racUnea  wblcb  enforce 
orthodoxy  of  thoticbt  by  uaing  relatlvea  aa 


Thia  la  Joeeph  C   Harsch  In  Wmhlngton. 


Tbc  Late  Thomas  C.  Watsoo 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON  JOHN  J.  ROONEY 

or  mtw  To«K 
IN  THS  HOUSE  OF  RXPRSSSNTATIVSS 

Weanetdat.  May  26.  1948 

Mr  ROONEY  Mr  Spcdker.  tills  It 
the  drst  opportunity  I  have  hmd  to  pob- 
llcly  note  with  extreme  sadnesa  the 
heroic  death  and  burial  the  day  before 
yeatcrdsy  of  a  good  friend  and  great 
American,  the  esBSOl  gneral  of  the 
United  States  In  Jemaslem,  Thomas  C. 
Waason. 

Tom  Waaaoa  was  a  kindly,  clean-cut. 
Ood-femrtav  bmui  whom  it  was  my  sood 
fortune  to  meet  and  come  to  know  lui'.e 


Intimately  upon  my  \1slt  to  Athens  Jhst 
October  with  the  House  subcommlt  tee  In 
charge  of  appropriations  for  the  D;pau- 
ment  of  State. 

When  I  arrived  in  Athens,  where  he 
was  at  that  time  stationed.  I  happened 
to  be  a  very  sick  man.  Tom  Wasson  icok 
personal  charge  of  me  from  the  moment 
I  landed  from  our  plane  and  kiildly  hov- 
ered about  my  sickbed  for  the  next  5 
days  as  though  I  were  his  blood  brother. 
He  made  me  feel  there  Just  was  not 
enoiiRh  he  could  do  to  aid  me.  He  called 
on  me  three  and  four  times  a  day.  His 
pleasing  smile  and  sympathetic  solicitude 
for  my  recovery  did  more  to  help  me  than 
the  medical  ministrations  of  the  skillful 
physician  he  so  promptly  ordered  to  pre- 
scribe for  me. 

May  God.  in  His  mercy,  rest  the  soul  of 
one  of  the  finest  members  of  our  Foreign 
Service  it  has  t>een  my  pleasure  to  know. 
Little  did  I  suspect  when  I  was  his  Ruest 
a  few  months  ago  that  he  would,  such  a 
short  time  thereafter,  become  one  of  the 
first  two  American  casualties  of  the  Bat- 
tle of  Israel,  slain  by  the  bullets  of  a 
sniper.    I  pray  for  his  eternal  reward. 


Palestioe:   Must  the  United  States  Seed 
Troops  to  the  Middle  East? 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  UWRtNCE  H.  SMITH 

or  wiacoNaiN 
n*  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  26.  194S 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  for  some  we^a  the  Middle  East 
situation  has  been  headUne  news.  On 
May  11,  1948.  It  was  my  privilege  to  par- 
ticipate in  a  friendly  debate  with  that 
outstanding  soldier,  lecturer,  and  trav- 
eler, Capt  Michael  Pielding.  over  radio 
station  WON,  Chicago.  The  program. 
Your  Right  To  Say  It,  Is  produced  by 
Mr.  Ward  Quaal  and  the  moderator.  Dr. 
William  S.  Stokes,  of  the  University  of 
Wiscoiisln.  These  two  gentlemen  are 
rendering  a  valuable  public  service  to 
radio  listeners  in  the  Middle  West.  Un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  Include 
part  of  the  radio  program: 

ttXmt   TMK   UKTTB9   tflKTMS   aXND  TBOOPS  TO   TBI 

aoBOi-x    tAMxy 

AiBrmatlTe:  Capt.  Michael  Pielding.  world 
traveler,  lecturer,  commentator. 

Nei^tlve:  Cocfreaaman  Lawkzncs  H. 
SitrTH.  Republican.  Pint  DUtrlct.  Wfconaln. 
— luhw  Btemm  Committee  on  Porelgu  Af- 
fairs. 

Moderator:  Dr  William  8.  Stokee.  Univer- 
sity of  Wlaeonsin. 

PradMod  and  directed  by  Ward  Quaal. 

"I  dtaagrtit  with  what  you  say.  but  I  wtll 
dtfend  to  the  death  your  right  to  aay  It." 

Aanoaaeor  Noaiiasf  Kaairr.  Good  otoUaf. 
ladm  and  lantUaMn.  and  wetooiBO  to 
Amerlea'a  moat  popular  radio  debate  WON 
Uhappy  to  present  Tour  Right  To  Say  It. 
dodleated  to  Americana  everywhere  and 
broadeast  in  the  beat  tradition  of  our  cher- 
lahed  right  of  freedom  of  speech.  In  thia 
debate  aeries  both  sides  o(  each  Issue  aro 
prcaented  by  cutsundlng  penona  from  the 
fields  of  government,  boslneas.  and  educa. 
ttoQ.    Nn  acrlpta  are  iiiirasssij  and  there  la 
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no  censorship.  At  the  close  of  the  program 
we  will  tell  you  how  to  obtain  copies  of  to- 
night's asbate. 

And  now  to  introduce  tonight's  speakers. 
I  am  pleased  to  preaent  our  moderator,  pro- 
fesaor  of  political  science  at  the  University 
of  Wisconsin,  Dr.  WllUam  8.  Stokes. 

Dr  Stokes.  Good  evening,  ladles  and  gen- 
tlemen, the  laaue  for  debate  this  evening  Is 
the  highly  explosive  and  extremely  Impor- 
tant question:  Must  the  United  States  send 
Uoops  to  the  Middle  East?  This  dispute 
artaea  out  of  the  bloody  struggle  between  the 
Aralia  and  the  Jews  In  the  Middle  East:  out 
of  the  9trate;<lc  Importance  of  that  area  to 
the  United  States;  and  the  Issue  Is  brought 
to  a  climax  by  the  fact  that  the  British  are 
going  to  leave  Palestine  on  May  15.  Under 
such  circumstances.  Must  the  tJnIted  States 
send  troops  to  tb?  Middle  East? 

Our  two  debnters  will  each  have  6  minutes 
for  an  introductory  argument,  after  which 
they  will  attempt  to  answer  the  questions 
of  our  studio  audience.  They  will  have  a 
chance  for  give  and  take  and  rebuttal,  and 
will  end  the  debate  with  a  final  summary 
of  their  reapective  points  of  view.  Then,  I 
would  like  to  invite  the  members  of  our  itf^- 
tening  audience  to  vote  on  thia  Issue.  Just 
send  in  a  card  or  letter  to  SUtlon  WON  with 
your  vote — a  yes  or  no  will  do  very  well — 
and  I  will  announce  the  results  next  week 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  our  debaters  are 
ready.  Let  ua  turn  to  the  affirmative  uf  the 
issue:  Muat  the  United  States  Send  Trocps 
to  the  Middle  East?  Tour  Right  To  Say  It 
is  happy  to  welcome  back  to  our  debate  plat- 
form one  of  its  moat  dynamic  participants,  a 
well-known  world  traveler,  lecturer,  and 
radio  commentator,  expert  on  the  Middle 
Kaat,  having  spent  much  of  his  life  there. 
Ho  was  in  the  area  In  the  summer  of  1947, 
and  is  going  back  next  month. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  Capt.  Michael  J. 
PVeldlng. 

Captain  Piku>ing.  Ladies  and  gentlemen, 
whether  or  not  the  United  States  must 
eventually  send  troops  to  the  Middle  East 
hlngea.  as  I  see  it,  on  three  clear  facta.  First, 
that  the  Russians  have  shown  that  they  will 
IneMtably  fill  any  military  or  political 
vacuum  left  by  democracy  in  the  strategic 
areas  of  the  world;  second,  that,  in  the 
present  competitive  struggle  between  cora- 
muniam  and  democracy,  Rusala  invariably 
seeks  to  create  In  these  strategic  areas  those 
conditions  which  favor  her— conditions  of 
instability,  civil  strife,  and  chaos.  Then, 
there's  this  third  fact:  Of  the  world's  stra- 
tegic areas,  the  Middle  East  is  undoubtedly 
the  most  strategic.  It's  a  land  bridge  con- 
necting Europe  with  Asia  and  a  recognized 
crossroads  in  global  communlcatlona.  It 
is  ao  strategic,  indeed,  that  It  la  now  a  mlll- 
tasy  axiom  that  any  nation  achieving  domi- 
nation there,  la  well  on  the  road  to  world 
domination. 

Now.  let's  apply  these  facta  to  the  exp'.o- 
alve  situation  ttireatened  by  Britain's  relin- 
quishment of  her  Palestine  mandate  4  days 
hence.  For  the  past  hundred  years,  the  Brit- 
ish, as  recognized  leaders  of  the  democratic 
world,  found  themselves  saddled  with  the 
need  to  supply  the  mUltary  strength  in  the 
strategic  regions  necessary  to  safeguard  the 
itic  idea  against  sggrsssors  or  the  en- 
iment  of  any  antagonistic  political 
philosophy.  In  the  Middle  East  specifically, 
they  aerred  to  thwart  the  Ruaalan  design 
which  has  had  Its  roots  deep  in  thst  na- 
tion's history.  Rtissis.  even  in  Czarlst  days, 
tiad  cast  covetous  eyes  on  the  Middle  East 
because  of  its  military,  political,  and  eco- 
nomic significance.  Moreover,  the  Middle 
East  offered  an  alternative  route  to  the 
Dardanelles  aa  a  means  of  reaching  the  east- 
ern Mediterranean  and  the  warm  watera  of 
the  Persian  Gulf.  Thus  Britain's  presence 
in  Palestine  meant  InflnlUly  more  than 
merely  keeping  peace  ttctween  AratM  and 
ZionlsU.     Now    that    her    troopa   are    being 


withdrawn,  a  serious  military  vacuum  la 
created,  a  vacuum  which  Russia  will  tradi- 
tionally attempt  to  fill  unleaa  stopped. 

There  is  now  none  to  stop  her  save  the 
United  Statea  aa  the  only  remaining  power 
ab'.e  to  do  so  effectively.  What  many  of  our 
leaders  and  people  must  still  learn  Is  this: 
Like  It  or  not.  we  have  fallen  heir  to  Britain's 
leadership  role.  Unless  and  until  we  are 
able  and  willing  to  etep  into  her  shoes  in  the 
strategic  areac  vital  to  the  survival  of  democ- 
racy, we  shall  never  succeed  in  dealing;  with 
Russia  effectively.  And  that  means  backing 
up  our  leadership  with  American  arms  where 
necessaiTr.  Can  we  permit  Russian  power  to 
flow  Into  the  Middle  East  vacuiim  created 
by  Britain's  withdrawal?  The  answer,  as 
I  have  already  attempted  to  show.  Is  "No." 
How.  you  may  ask.  can  the  Ruasiana  fill  this 
vacuum?  Unhappily,  our  blundering  ap- 
proach to  the  delicate  Palestine  issue  has 
provided  the  answer.  Our  championship  of 
partition,  or  even  trusteeship,  will  have  to 
be  enforced  If  It  Is  to  work.  Whatever  Its 
final  decision,  the  United  Nations  will  have 
to  enforce  that  decision  or  face  oblivion.  In 
such  an  event.  Russia,  aa  a  member  nation, 
can  claim  an  equal  right  to  participate  in 
this  enforcement.  She  has  alreadv  Insisted 
that  she  Intends  to  do  so.  And  all  that 
Russia  needs  Is  a  military  foothold  in  Pales- 
tine: she  can  then  find  Innumerable  reasons 
to  fn-ab  off  lines  of  communication  throu<Th 
the  Middle  B»w;t  to  sustain  her  troops  there. 

But.  even  if  there  Is  no  enforcement  action. 
Russia  win  benefit.  A  full-scale  war  between 
Arabs  and  Zionists  will  create  the  very  con- 
ditions which  Moscow  always  seeks  to  create 
for  herself,  conditions  of  Instability,  civil 
strife,  and  chaos  This  conflict.  If  permitted 
to  develop,  will  provide  the  excuse  for  the 
aame  kind  of  outside  intervention  seen  in 
Spain.  And  you  may  l>e  certain  Russia  won't 
pass  up  the  chance.  If  such  Intervention 
Ukes  place,  and  there  Is  already  acceptable 
evidence  that  it  is  doing  so  even  now.  we 
shall  find  ourselves  forced  to  prevent  the 
Russians  from  fishing  in  these  troubled 
waters  to  their  lons^-ranee  ac'vantage  and  our 
lone -range  peril.  To  permit  exclusive  Soviet 
influence  In  this  strategic  region  would  dan- 
gerously Jeopardize  our  own  hope  of  victory 
In  another  global  war  As  Germany.  Korea. 
and  Greece  have  demonstrated,  the  only 
practical  way  to  stop  Russia  la  our  willlng- 
nees  to  commit  pwwer  to  thwart  her  expan- 
sionist designs.  And  to  contain  the  Rus- 
sians in  the  Middle  East  will  take  American 
power  since,  as  the  United  Nations  delibera- 
tions already  Indicate,  no  other  troops  are  to 
be  made  available  for  this  task. 

For  reasotu  of  domestic  politics  In  an  elec- 
tion year,  we  were  the  ones  to  assume  the 
lead  in  Palestine,  and  so  now  even  our  demo- 
cratic friends  in  the  United  Nations  have 
come  to  regard  the  impending  chaos  In  tlie 
Middle  East  aa  an  American  reeponsiblllty. 
to  be  resolved  by  American  military  power. 
If  Russia  la  to  t>e  prevented  from  gaining  the 
upper  hand  there,  it  is  a  responsibility  we 
cannot  afford  to  igtiore  or  evade  much  longer. 
If  only  because  it  Involves  our  own  security. 
t>oth  as  a  nation  and  as  the  new  democrsti'* 
Isader  in  the  world. 

Dr.  Stokes.  Thank  you.  Captain  Fielding. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  we  have  beard  the 
affirmative  of  the  issue  Must  tlie  United 
SUtes  Bend  Troops  to  the  Middle  Cast? 
Now,  let  xu  tMsr  the  negative. 

Your  Right  To  Say  It  la  honored  to  intro- 
duce the  Republican  Congreaaman  from  the 
First  District  in  the  State  of  Wisconsin, 
member  of  ib*  House  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affslrs,  tbe  Honorable  Lawbxnce  H.  Surrii. 
Cnngressman  Buim. 

Congrssaman  Smttb.  Thank  you.  Dr. 
Stokes. 

My  answer  to  the  question  is  "No."  Tbe 
way  to  settle  disputes  is  not  by  the  ahow  of 
force  or  the  uae  of  it.  From  where  I  sit.  It 
Is  obvtous  Uiat  we  are  developing  a  mliiuu-y 


complex  In  this  country.  To  organise  and 
maintain  an  adequate  national  defense  la 
necessary  In  view  of  world  conditions,  but 
to  use  that  force  outaide  the  United  SUtes 
In  time  of  peace  is  a  hazardou.'  undertaking. 

The  sending  of  troops  to  the  Middle  Bast 
now  is  at  best  a  temporary  and  expedient 
course.  It  does  not  solve  the  problem.  But. 
it  might  very  easily  spark  world  war  111. 
The  Middle  Best  is  the  most  explosive  spot 
in  tbe  world  today.  If  we  can  believe  uur 
experts,  and  even  CapUln  Fielding  who  is 
In  tbe  cstegory  of  experts,  and  the  u»e  of 
United  States  troops  would  be  resented  in 
that  area  by  the  people  whc  live  there.  Fur- 
ther. If  United  States  troops  go  in,  so  srtll 
Russ  an  troops.  Is  that  what  we  want?  Our 
military  advisers  are  very  (earful  of  such  an 
event. 

No;  force  is  not  the  answer  in  the  Middle 
East.  The  great  need  Is  for  the  promulga- 
tion of  a  sound  foreign  policy  based  ujwn  our 
national  interesta  and  coiulstent  with  the 
rights  of  the  people  who  live  there.  The  Job 
Is  a  diplomatic  not  military  one.  Who 
knows  what  that  policy  is  now  In  that 
troubled  are:;?  The  situation  Is  critical,  but 
no  one  can  tell  what  the  State  Dipartment 
will  do  In  view  of  Its  pa«t  record  In  the 
Middle    Eact. 

On  Novemt>er  29  of  last  year  it  pushed 
through  the  partition  of  Palestine  and  on 
February  24  it  reversed  that  policy  t}ecsuss 
of  the  resistance  of  our  military  people  Thia 
"on  again,  off  again"  policy  .nit  us  from  the 
frying  pan  into  the  flre  with  the  whole 
Moslem  world.  To  dispatch  troops  now  Is 
a  ronfeaslon  that  our  diplomacy  has  failed 
and  that  our  only  hope  Is  in  the  show  of 
military  force.  I  do  not  agree.  Such  an 
exhibition  is  unnecessary,  yet  a  conflict  exisU 
which  Is  serious  and  dangerous  to  world 
peace  and  the  wellare  of  the  United  Sutes. 

Notwithstanding  the  present  bad  situstion. 
our  aim  still  Is  and  must  always  be  a  aUlv- 
ing  for  a  peaceful  setUement.  It  U  obvious 
to  everybody  that  the  existing  partition  plan 
offers  not  the  slightest  hope  of  peace.  What 
waa  expected  to  be  a  seU-enforcing  plan  has 
proved  to  be  a  pious  hope.  An  overwhelming 
mUltary  force  would  now  be  required  to  im- 
plement the  plan.  More  than  75.000  ex- 
perienced British  troops  have  failed  to  keep 
order.  Would  It  Uke  a  greater  force  of 
Americana  than  British?  Who  knows?  The 
people  of  thia  country  are  not  prepared  for 
that  atep  Troops  mean  war  and  war  never 
settles  anything.  RecenUy  In  a  war  we 
knocked  off  one  dictator  and  got  a  devil 
in  the  exchange.  Two  world  wars  and  no 
freedom  from  fear.  What  a  record.  So, 
the  Job  is  still  one  for  the  diplomats  acting 
under  a  foreign  policy  that  Is  iMsed  on  equity 
and  Justice. 

What  is  the  way  out?  Briefly  I  bare  fotir 
suggestions : 

1.  Suspend  all  efforts  to  implement  the  ex- 
isting partition  plan  for  Palestine  by  military 
force. 

2.  Appeal  to  tbe  warring  factions  to  keep 
the  peace  while  the  Palestine  question  Is 
given  further  consideration  by  the  United 
Nations. 

3  The  UN  should  seek  a  solution  within 
the  provisions  of  the  Charter  In  view  of  the 
threat  to  international  peace  and  sectulty. 

4.  And  as  a  laat  resort  refer  the  dispute 
to  the  International  Court  of  Justice, 

Tbe  road  to  peace  is  a  rotigh  one.  But  the 
United  States  miut  use  its  influer>ce  towsrd 
seeking  a  peaceful  solution  at  the  problem 
before  rsaorting  to  a  display  of  force  by  send- 
ing troops  to  the  Middle  Esst.  This  Scrlpturo 
portion  is  pertiuent:  "Not  t>y  might  nor  by 
power,  but  by  My  spirit,  saltb  the  Lord  Ood 
of  HosU." 

Dr.  Stoxxs.  Thank  you,  Congrea&mc^n 
Smith. 
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!  itatemeot  of  Hon.  Edward  W.  Staves 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PHIUP  J.  PHILBiN 

or  MAssACMTTscrrs 
N  THX  HOCSX  or  REPRESETTTATIVKS 

Wednesday.  May  26.  1948 

£t    PHILBIN      Mr.    Speaker,    under 
le4ve  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Ric- 
.  I  include  therein  an  excellent  .state- 
t  on  H.  R.  6572  by  the  dLstlngulshed 
Stite  Senator  Edward  W   ~ 
mm   of   the  Massmchust 
Cofnmittee  on  Highways  and  Motor  Ve- 
hk  ics.  who  is  an  outstanding  export  and 
aaMlortty  on  the  Improvement  and  mod- 
lUon  of  trunk  highways,  poat  roada. 
trinaportation.  and  related  subjects. 
The  statement  follows: 
TlM  Cboimonwcaltb  of  UaancbUMtu.  wr.li 
tanc*   {Tom    the   Federal    Public    R.  .i<1a 
AdlalnUtration.  haj  just  completed  the  p 
tlnn  of  fi  !ri-v»j,  huhway  program  Ciu..>^ 
the  exp.  of  aTSO.OOO.COO  dcelgnad 

provide  th?  .-^..ne  with  adequate,  modem, 
aaf*  hlgbvHys. 
a  first  iiep  In  ca'  ut   this  pro- 

the   Leglaiative   C.  <'«  uu   High- 

and  Motor  VohlelM  of  Uie  Maiaachu- 
■etU  state  Lefflalaturt  has  reported  favorably 
a  b  Lll  au  {  a  1100.000  000  bond  lasue 

i  xao&^  uwivi  ihlogs.  the  bill  authorizes  the 
iturc  of  money  for  itudiee  to  deter- 
the  desirability  and  feasibility  of  revs- 
•prcctucing  trafSc  facilities      In  addition. 
I  uthonaes  a  study  for  the  purpose  of  de- 
the   feasibility   and  practicability 
k  revenue>produclnK.  self-supporting  in- 
te  through  ezpreasway  from  the  Con- 
icut   State   line   to  the  New   Hampshire 
line  together  with  suitable  easterly  and 
rly  connections. 

our  wtKto  pattern  of  highway  improve- 
in  MaaMcbuaetu.  it  la  posaible  that 
or  two  highways,  a  few  bridges,  and  pos- 
ooe   vehicular   tunnel    might    be   cun- 
as  toll  faculties. 
I|urtDg  ttie  impiemenution  of  this  1750.- 
htghway  program.  If  the  State  legta- 
dectdes  to  malie  some  of  these  faclll- 
toil  faculties,  it  wUl  be  because  the  StaU 
they  are  peculiarly  fitted  to  the  uaer- 
principle  and  thus  will  permit  additional 
ttmeUOB  to  t>e  undertaken  without  plac- 
on  an  already  overburdened  State 
way  fund 

believe  It  Is  only  proper  that  the  Statea 

rve  the  right  to  make  the  detenntnatkm 

or  not  they  wUl  sstablish  toll  facill- 

Katurally.  if  such  a  decision  is  made. 

wotUd  ilka  to  receive  the  aome  meaaure 

'ederal  aid  as  would  l>e  provided  if  tbaa* 

projects  were  financed  nroai  our  high* 

ftuMl  revenues 

u  important  that  we  not  lose  sight  of 

objectives    an  adequate  and  modern  sv«- 

raada.    The  States  should 

ftoai  obtaining  ttUs  objec. . .  <^ 

vbatrrer  aaeana  tlioy  eoaaltfar  dcalrablc. 

"'•' '  -  — ;-^  needed  bigl»- 

reasiblc  aB4 
icuoiF.  s/iou^a  net  preciuae  the  grant- 
or  Fadaval  aid. 
II  nn  will  enable  the  Statoa.  wttboM 
of  fMaral  aid.  to  undertake  eartter  em- 
of  the  few  facilities  that  would  lend 
vee  to  toll  financing— facllltiss  wboee 
aaight  otherwise  be  poetpooed 
irdar  to  aaake  aMximttm  nee  of  State 
for  the  aaatetatnff  of  Pidaxal  Mada  oa 
'•-  fcta. 

:^f  ;>p*er  In  famr  of  H    R    6673 

uige  tu  approval  by  thu  committee. 
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Parceil  Smitli  Prirate  Power  Lobby  Must 
Be  Stopj>«d 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ESTES  KEFAUVER 


i>r  Ti.NN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  R 


ATIVES 


Wednesday.  May  26.  194t 

Mr  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
Irave  to  extend  my  remark.s  in  the  Rec- 
o»B.  I  wish  to  include  the  following  state- 
ment I  made  before  the  Senate  Appro- 
priations Subcommittte  on  the  TVA  New 
Johnsonville  steam  plant: 

The  additional  power  which  the  New  Juhn- 
sonvUle  steam  plant  will  supply  is  needed  to 
serve  the  power  demands  of  the  municipali- 
ties and  cooperatives  which  have  already 
eaceeded  present  TVA  power  capacity.  The 
alternatives  suggested  by  Purcell  Smith,  head 
of  the  private  utilities  lobby,  are  ludicrous, 
unjust,  snd  technlcallv  primitive.  I  am  sure 
this  committee  will  give  careful  scrutiny  to 
the  figures  and  statistics  with  which  Purcell 
Smith  seeks  to  weave  a  strangling  net  around 
the  healthy  growth  of  TVA.  Purcell  Smith 
continues  to  uphold  the  long  and  dismal  rec- 
ord of  inaccurate  interpretations  and  short - 
alghted  conclusions  which  the  prlvste  power 
interests  have  always  shown  since  many  years 
before  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  even 
came  into  existence.  Gross  misrepresenta- 
tions were  made  by  private  utility  spokes- 
men at  hearings  before  the  House  Appropria- 
tions Committee.  First,  utility  witnesses 
misinformed  the  committee  as  to  the  propor- 
tion of  TVA's  direct  sales  to  industry  bear  to 
Its  total  sales.  TVA's  report  on  total  direct 
sales  include  sales  to  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment of  such  as  the  TVA  chemical  plant 
at  Muscle  Shoals,  the  atomic  energy  plant  at 
Oak  Ridge,  the  MUan  ordnance  plant,  the 
HuntsviUe  arsenal.  Camp  Campliell.  the 
Smyrna  air  base,  and  other  military  estab- 
lishments. Comparisons  of  total  volume  are 
meantngleas  because  TVA  sells  to  private  in- 
dustry large  quantities  of  interruptable 
power  which  cannot  be  sold  to  the  munici- 
palities and  cooperatives,  and  such  power 
can  be  dUposed  of  in  only  two  ways  (at  By 
sales  to  a  few  industries  which  can  use  It 
in  their  operations;  (b)  by  exporting  it  from 
the  region  to  private  power  companies  which 
csn  use  It  in  their  systems. 

In  the  fiscal  year  1949  less  than  45  percent 
of  TVA's  total  sales  wUl  go  to  iu  direct  ctis- 
tomers,  including  the  Oovemment  and  in- 
dtidtng  interruptable  power  sales.  The 
point  which  the  Smith  lobby  is  trying  hard, 
but  hopeleaaly.  to  make  is  that  11  TVA's  power 
supply  to  Industry  were  made  available  to 
miinkipalltloa  and  cooperatlv  i  there  would 
be  no  aaod  for  the  at -am  plant  at  New 
JnHnaonylllo.  Here  u  a  perfect  example  at 
the  power  loMryl  complete  lack  of  under- 
standing of  the  TVA  system  It  would  be 
Illegal  fur  TVA  to  deny  power  to  Industries  tt 
>ias  contrscted  to  serve.  Beyond  this  it 
would  be  strictly  agataat  tiM  public  Interest 
and  would  wreck  flOiapaales  which  havs 
made  large  Inveetments,  partMUany  tfur. 
tag  the  war  at  the  requeet  of  tiM  (liiiwiiliMUl 
and  with  the  aaeurance  that  tbetr  power  rc- 
quiremenu  would  be  met. 

Mo  one  can  deny  that  TVA  has  served  the 
people  of  this  area  by  laringlng  the  greatest 
good  to  the  greateet  number.  Before  TVA 
came  Into  tieing  the  private  power  interests, 
which  held  the  destiny  of  this  great  section 
of  our  Nation  in  the  very  palm  of  their  hand. 
acted  as  a  drag  on  the  healthy  growth  of  this 
region.  Let  us  MBMlin  the  Bflires.  When 
th?  private  power  «Mmpai>tea  serred  this  area 
there  were  338.000  residential  and  domestic 


consumers  using  an  average  of  600  ktlowittt- 
hours  at  an  average  cost  of  more  than  5  cents 
per  kUowatt-hour.  Today  TVA  serves  700.000 
domestic  and  residential  consumers  using 
an  average  of  2.500  kilowatt -hours  a  year  at  a 
cost  of  I'l  cents  per  kllowatt-hnur. 

Brfore  TVA  the  private  power  companies 
served  only  1  In  28  farms  T(;d!«y  TVA 
through  a  progressive  and  enllghientfd  pro- 
gram of  rural  electrification  serves  every 
otlier  farm  in  the  area  with  electricity,  an 
eeaOBtlal  tool  of  nx)dem  agriculture  Every 
etmsumer  of  electricity  In  this  area  will  tes- 
tify to  the  fact  that  TVA  has  been  a  stim- 
ulus to  free  enterprise  and  the  stepping  stone 
by  which  this  formerly  industrially  Impotent 
region  has  been  able  In  a  short  span  of  years 
to  becc  e  popularly  known  as  the  arsenal  of 
democracy. 

No  one  can  deny  that  TVA  has  been  ad- 
ministered expertly  and  its  projects  carried 
out  wl  h  efllclency  Eyed  from  any  direction 
it  has  i)een  a  good  business  proposition.  TVA 
has  paid  back  Into  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States  933.000.000  In  cash.  Some  $92,000,000 
has  l)een  repaid  through  reapproprlatlon  for 
the  building  of  addltlon-il  facilities.  Last 
year  TVA  earned  an  Income  at  the  rate  of 
5' J  percent  and  over  its  entire  period  of 
operation  a  little  over  4  percent  has  been 
earned  on  its  power  prcpertles.  If  TVA  is 
allowed  to  expand,  and  its  expansion  record 
to  date  has  been  ICO  percen'  to  the  good. 
TVA  will  ultimately  repay  every  cent  in- 
vested In  it.  If  the  private  power  lobby  is 
allowed  to  put  a  ceiling  on  the  power  supply 
in  the  Tennessee  Valley  It  will  jeopardize  this 
investment  and  adversely  affect  the  5,000,000 
people  in  the  valley. 

The  facu  speak  for  themselves.  TVA's 
projected  steam  plant  at  New  Johnsonville 
should  be  approved  and  Its  construction  al- 
lowed to  begin  without  further  delay. 


Will  Confrett  Mutilate  Reciprocal 
Trade  Act? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON  HELEN  GAHAGAN  DOUGLAS 

or  cAi.TroiNi.« 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  26.  1948 

Mrs.  DOUGLAS.  Mr  Speaker,  en- 
closed are  ttlegrams  protesting  the  gag 
rule  undfr  which  the  Reciprocal  Trade 
Act  has  bten  brnught  tr  the  floor  by  the 
Republican  leadership.  One  telegratn  Is 
from  the  National  Porelrn  Trade  Coun- 
cil, and  the  other  Is  from  the  Washing- 
ton office  of  the  Citizens'  Committee  fcr 
Reciprocal  World  Trade: 
TTiaoaaM  anrr  to  irxaKn  marttm— corr  to 

■MBHirTATIVI    DCVCffTON 

Mat  25.  1918. 
The  National  Porclgn  Trade  Council 
strongly  protests  forcdostag  adequate  op^^or- 
tunlty  for  debate  and  amendment  of  H.  R. 
6AM  which  so  viully  affecu  the  foreign  trade 
and  International  economic  relations  of  the 
United  SUtes. 

EvctMt  P  Thomas, 

Preatdent. 

Board  of  directors  John  Abbink,  McGraw 
Hill:  Sam  O.  Baggett.  United  Pruit  Co  ;  8  M. 
Bosh,  Bethlehem  Steel  Exptirt;  L.  C  Boos. 
United  States  Rubber  Export  Co;  WUlis  H 
Booth,  Intertype  Corp.;  Theodore  Brent. 
Mississippi  Shipping  Co  .  Inc  ;  8r>muel  Broers, 
Plrestone.  International  Co;  B.  C  Budd, 
Packard  Motor  Co  .  Export.  Charles  Cain.  Jr  , 
Chase  National  Bank,  A.  O.  Cameron,  Ocod- 
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year  Tire  A  Rubber  Co.;  Charles  R.  Carroll. 
Oeneral  Motors;  James  8.  Carson,  American  * 
Foreign  Power  Co.;  Percy  Chubb  2d,  Chubb  * 
Sons;  W.  W.  Coleman,  Bucyrus,  Erie  Co.; 
W  J.  D.  Dixon,  the  Texas  Co.;  P.  L.  Douglas. 
Otis  Elevator  Co.;  E.  A.  Emerson.  Armco 
International  Corp.;  James  A.  Parley,  Coca- 
Cola  Export  Corp.;  James  A.  Parrell.  Jr.. 
Farrell  Lines,  Inc.;  Robert  P.  Loree.  chair- 
man; Walter  L.  Faust,  Socony  Vacuum  Oil 
Co..  Inc.;  J.  D.  Fletcher,  Caterpillar  Tractor 
Co.;  Berent  Firele.  International  Basic  Econ- 
omy Corp  ;  Walter  Gelst.  Allls-Chalmers  Mfg. 
Co.;  John  L.  Glllls,  Monsanto  Chemical  Co.; 
W.  L.  Gray.  First  National  Bank  of  Boston; 
Basil  Harris,  United  SUtes  Lines;  W.  L.  Hem- 
ingway, MercantUe  Commerce  Bank  &  Trust 
Co;  W.  R.  Herrod,  director.  General  Electric 
Co.;  W.  J.  Hobbs,  Coca-Cola  Co.;  G.  C.  Hoyt, 
International  Harvester  Co.;  W.  P.  Hunt, 
chairman,  William  Hunt  &  Co.;  E.  D.  John- 
son. Standard  Oil  of  New  Jersey;  Fred  I.  Kent. 
Bankers  Trust  Co  ;  H.  J.  Keresey,  Anaconda 
Wire  A  Cable  Co.;  P.  A.  Klnnock,  American 
Trust  Co.;  W.  E.  Knox.  Westinghousc  Electric 
Co.;  John  C.  Leslie,  Pan-American  Airways; 
Alex  MacKenzie.  Union  Carbide  &  Carbon 
Corp.;  Clarence  E.  Mayer.  Standard  Vacuum 
Oil  Co.;  Sydnor  Oden,  Anderson,  Clayton  St 
Co.;  Prank  C.  Page,  International  Telephone 
&  Telegraph  Co.;  Robert  H.  Patchln.  W.  R. 
Grace  &  Co.;  Warren  L.  Pierson,  Trans-World 
Air  Lines;  Stanley  Powell,  California  Pack- 
ing Corp.;  R.  I.  Roberge,  Ford  Motor  Co.; 
Edward  Riley.  General  Motors  Corp.;  Joseph 
C.  Rovensky,  Morris  Plan  Corp.  of  America: 
A.  D.  Slmp>son,  National  Bank  of  Commerce; 
W.  H.  Stanley.  William  Wrlgley,  Jr.,  Co.; 
William  R.  Strelow,  Guarantee  Trust  Co., 
New  York;  William  S.  Swingle,  Wendell  R. 
Swint.  E.  I.  Du(x>nt  de  Nemours  Co.;  C.  B. 
Thomas,  Chrysler  Corp.;  R.  P.  Warner,  Frazer 
ii  Co.;  Brayton  Wilbur,  Wilbur,  Ellis  Co.; 
George  W.  Wolfe,  United  States  Steel;  John 
A.  Zellers,  Remington  Rand;  A.  B.  Sparlx>e, 
Pillsbury  Mills,  Inc.;  H.  A.  Stanton,  Norton 
Co.;  A.  Stuber.  Eastman  Kodak  Co.;  A.  B. 
Thayer,  Callfornia-Texafi  OU  Co..  Ltd.;  Wil- 
l>ert  Ward,  National  City  Bank  of  New  York; 
Thomas  J.  Watson,  Jr..  International  Busi- 
ness Machines  Corp.;  William  B.  Wlmpenny, 
Sharp  &  Etohme,  Inc.;  C.  M.  Wynne,  Overseas 
Industries. 

WASHiKCTOif  Omcx.  Crrraxns' 

CoMMrrm  fob  Reciprocal 

WoiLD  TxAor. 

The  following  telegram  was  sent   to  the 
Republican  and  Democratic  leaders  of  the 
House  of  Representatives: 
The  Honorable  Joseth  Maitht.  Jr., 

Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.  C: 
The  undersigned  strongly  protest  debat- 
ing a  t>asic  change  In  our  foreign  economlo 
p>ollcy  under  the  cloeed  rule  granted  by  the 
Rules  Committee.  This  combined  with 
cloaed  hearings  held  by  the  Ways  and  Means 
Conunlttee  has  eiiminated  possibility  of  full 
and  enlightened  discussion  of  an  issue  of 
such  far  reaching  importance  to  world  re- 
covery. We  lielleve  that  failure  to  renew  the 
RTA  Act  for  3  years  in  Its  present  form  WUI 
undermine  our  leadership  in  world  affairs 
and  be  a  dlsastroiu  blow  to  peace  and  sta- 
bility. 

Marjorle  L.  Temple,  Associate  Legislative 
Program.  American  Association  of 
University  Women;  Leon  Henderson, 
National  Chairman,  Americans  for 
Democratic  Action;  David  Manly,  Sec- 
retary, American  Office  Supply  Export 
Association:  A.  Powell  Davles,  Ameri- 
can Unitarian  Association;  Chat  Pater- 
son,  National  Chairman,  American 
Veterans  Committee;  Rev.  J.  M.  Daw- 
son. Public  Relations  Secretary.  Bap- 
tists of  the  United  SUtes.  Joint  Con- 
ference Committee  on  Public  Rela- 
tions;   Henry    A.    Atkinson,    Director, 


Church  Peace  Union.  World  Allianee 
for  International  Frtendahlp  Throtigh 
the  Churches;  P.  C.  McKee.  Chairman, 
Committee  on  Public  Affairs;  Ray 
Gibbons,  Director,  CouncU  for  Social 
Action  of  the  Congregational  Chris- 
tian Churches;  Philip  J.  Gray,  secre- 
tary, C.  A.  Richards,  Member  Admin- 
istrative Committee.  Foreign  Credit 
Interchange  Bureau.  National  Associa- 
tion of  Credit  Men;  C.  Lloyd  Bailey, 
Legislative  Representative.  Friends 
Committee  on  National  Legislation; 
Anna  Lord  Strauss,  National  President. 
League  of  Women  Voters  of  the 
United  SUtes;  Thelma  Stevens,  Exec- 
utive Secretary,  Department  of  Chris- 
tian Social  Relations,  Methodist 
Church,  Women's  Division;  Helen  Hall. 
Chairman,  National  Association  of 
Consumers;  Harry  Ratcllffe.  Executive 
Secretary,  National  Council  of  Amer- 
ican Importers:  Mrs.  Joseph  M.  Welt, 
President,  National  Council  of  Jewish 
Women;  Ru.ssell  Smith,  Legislative 
Secretary,  National  Farmers'  Union; 
Jane  Evans,  Vice  President.  National 
Peace  Conference:  Mrs.  J.  Austin 
Stone,  Secretary,  National  Women's 
Trade  Union  League;  Fern  Colborn, 
Legislative  Secretary.  Presbyterian 
Church,  U.  S.  A.,  Board  of  Christian 
Education;  Ruth  M.  Worrell,  Executive 
Secretary,  United  Council  of  Church 
Women;  Lloyd  Klenert,  International 
Secretary  Treasurer,.  United  Textile 
Workers  of  America,  AFL;  B^rs.  Dana 
Converse  Backus,  Interim  Chairman. 
Womeiis'  Action  Committee  for  Last- 
ing Peace;  Mrs.  Annalee  Stewart. 
President,  Women's  International 
League  for  Peace  and  Freedom;  Henry 
W.  Laidler,  Executive  Secretary, 
League  for  Industrial  Democracy:  Mrs. 
James  Irwin,  National  Board,  Young 
Women's  Chrlstia.i  Association;  Ge- 
rard Swope,  Chairman,  Citizens  Com- 
mittee for  Reciprocal  World  Trade. 


Irrigation,  Power,  and  Reclamation 
Projects  in  the  Southwestern  United 
States 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  NORRIS  POULSON 

or  CAuroBwu 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  26,  194i 

Mr.  POULSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  It  is  my 
purpose  here  to  inform  the  Congress  how 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  Julius  A. 
Krug,  and  the  Attorney  Oeneral,  Tom 
Clark,  have  been  overriding  the  program 
of  the  President  with  regard  to  Irriga- 
tion, power,  and  reclamation  projects  In 
the  southwestern  United  States. 

I  wUh  alao  to  show  how  these  Cabinet 
olBcers  are  seeking  to  establish  the  policy 
of  the  Federal  Government  in  opposition 
to  explicit  Instruction.?  of  the  White 
House  and  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget. 

Recently,  Budget  Director  James  E. 
Webb  was  obliged  to  write  letters  to  two 
congres.«;ional  committees  criticizing  re- 
ports from  the  Interior  and  Justice  De- 
partments which  flagrantly  defied  the 
program  of  the  President  or  omitted  Im- 
portant information  that  would  have 
made  clear  the  views  of  the  White  House. 


In  the.se  letters  Mr.  Webb  took  the  un- 
precedented step  of  repudiating  the  po- 
sitions of  these  Departments. 

I  shall  place  In  the  Record  the  corre- 
spondence between  the.^e  Cabinet  officers, 
the  congressional  committees,  the  Budget 
Bureau,  and  myself. 

I  shall  dlsclase  the  fact  that  after  10 
months  of  confusion,  concealment  and 
.delay,  the  Departments  of  Interior  and 
Justice  have  l>een  forced  to  expose  to 
ConRre.<:s  not  only  their  own  ineptitude 
but  their  callous  disregard  for  the  clearly 
defined  program  of  their  Chief  Executive. 

Mr.  Webb  found  It  necessary  to  write 
strongly  worded  letters  to  these  com- 
mittees in  view  of  the  fact  that  Sec- 
retary Kiug  had  defied  the  President's 
program  and  the  Budget  Bureau,  and 
Attorney  General  Clark  omitted  signifi- 
cant material  from  his  letter  to  the 
committees. 

The  Budget  Bureau  has  been  most 
explicit  In  regard  to  issues  of  this  kind, 
and  in  particular  to  the  legislation  now 
pending  l>efore  these  committees.  The 
Bureau  has  made  clear  the  program  of 
the  President,  and  the  Bureau's  state- 
ments refiect  the  policy  of  the  White 
House.  In  a  report  issued  in  July  1947. 
the  Interior  Department  included  the 
Central  Arizona  project  in  a  proposed  list 
of  developments  on  the  Colorado  River. 

At  that  time  Secretary  Krug  had  be- 
fore him  a  letter  from  Mr.  Webb  stating 
that— 

Authorization  of  any  of  the  proJecU  in- 
ventoried in  your  report  should  not  be  con- 
sidered to  be  In  accord  with  the  program  of 
the  President  until  a  determination  U  made 
of  the  righU  of  the  Individual  SUtes  to 
utilize  the  waters  of  the  Colorado  River 
system. 

The  case  arose  out  of  the  controversy 
between  California  and  Arizona  over 
claims  to  the  waters  of  the  lower  Colo- 
rado River.  Hearings  on  California's 
proposal  to  place  the  conflict  l)efore  the 
Supreme  Court  are  now  in  progress  be- 
fore the  House  Judiciary  Committee. 
Similar  hearings  recently  were  completed 
before  the  Senate  subcommittee.  The 
bills.  Senate  Joint  Resolution  145.  and 
House  Joint  Resolutions  225,  226,  227, 
236.  and  H.  R.  4097.  are  all  identical. 

This  proposed  legislation,  of  which  I 
am  one  of  the  authors,  considers  the  25- 
year-old  fight  between  California  and 
Arizona  over  their  respective  claims  to 
Colorado  River  water.  The  controversy 
rests  on  the  fact  that  the  two  States  In- 
terpret differently  a  series  of  Federal 
statutes  known  as  "the  law  of  the  river." 
Countless  conferences  during  the  past 
quarter  of  a  century  have  failed  to  pro- 
duce a  settlement.  Now  California  and 
Nevada  have  Joined  in  proposing  the  is- 
sues  be  placed  before  the  Supreme  Court 
for  final  adjudication.  Arizona  is  fight- 
ing this  proposal. 

Because  the  United  States,  with  tre- 
mendous investments  in  developments  on 
the  Colorado  River,  is  a  necessary  party 
to  the  proposed  Supreme  Court  suit,  the 
only  way  California  can  get  into  the  court 
is  through  an  act  of  Congress  giving  con- 
sent that  the  United  States  be  made  a 
party. 

As  this  same  time,  Arizona  is  seeking 
congressional  authorization  for  a  gi«ao- 
tic  irrigation  project  in  central  Arizona 
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to  coet  approxinuUely  a  billion  dollars. 
Hi  oey  for  this  project  Is  being  sought  by 
Ar  nna  despite  the  fact  that,  because  of 
Um  Interstate  fight  over  water  rights. 
th<  re  is  no  assurance  that  water  would  be 
tm  ilable  tor  the  project. 

'  lie  Budget  Bureau  has  stated  in  let- 
ter* to  the  Interior  Department  that  no 
au<  horlzation  for  such  a  project  shouid 
be  oueht  until  the  water  right  conflict  is 
MtJed.  This  is  the  program  of  the 
Pn  sldent. 

]  fr.  Krug  was  obliged  to  take  formal 
no<  ice  of  this  iastruction.  and  included 
Mri  Wet>bs  letter  In  the  report. 

hu.s.  Mr.  Krug  was  fully  apprised  of 
thd  Presidents  program,  of  the  view  of 
the  Budget  Bureau,  and  understood  that 
an:  authorisation  for  project.s  on  the 
Co  orado  River  was  conditioned  upon  a 
set  .Icment  of  the  water  rights  contro- 
vei  ly  between  California  and  Arizona. 

'  "his  was  simply  good  baslness.  Cor- 
tal  jly  the  Government  .should  not  invest 

t  illion  dollars  in  a  project  for  which 
th9-e  might  be  no  water.  And  this 
ranee  couid  not  be  had  until  the 
•OillUct  was  settled.  But  the  Interior 
De  Mirtment  continued  to  promote  the 
cer  tral  Arizona  project,  and  lobbied  for 
n  defiance  of  the  White  Hoase. 

".  he  legislation  callinu  for  the  water 
cor  troversy  to  be  placed  before  the  Su- 
prffne  Court  was  introduced  in  both 
near  the  conclusion  of  the  last 
of  Congress.  At  that  time  Mr. 
Kniff  was  asked  for  his  views  on  these 
bUl. 

\  Then  Secretary  Krug  had  not  com- 
piled with  this  request  by  April  of  this 
I  wrote  to  Mr.  Webb  as  follows: 
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Tpe   Senate   Cummltte«   on   Public  Lands 

Um  Uuuac  Coaunltte«  on  th<r  Jxidlclanr 

p>    reterred    Senate    Joint 

lutlon   145  and  Houm  Jotut  Reaulutlun 

to  ibe  Department  of  the  Interior  and 

Department  of  Justice  (or  reporta. 

Senate  Committee  has  set  Senate  Joint 
utlon    14S    lor    hearing    May    10.     Tlie 
comnUttee  la  expected  momentarily  to 
date  for  bearing  on  Bouaa  Joint  Reso- 
lution 237  aomettme  in  May. 

has  become  the  practice  uf  the  Depart- 

of  Interior.  In  submlttms;  reports  on 

tlon.  to  Include  a  stereotyped  phrase 

conclusion  of  Its  report,  to  the  effect 

there  has  not  been  time  to  clear  their 

with  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget, 
lo  not  want  this  to  happen  In  this  ln> 
Accordingly.     I    suggeet     that    you 
aottfy  the  Department  of  the  Interior  and 
>spanaMBt  of  Justice  that  you  are  aware 
hsarlag  dates,  and  espect  the  de- 
ntal reports  to  be  submitted  to  you  in 
for   clearance   liefcre   such   reports   are 
tfankmltted  to  the  respective  committees. 

N  ?vertheless.  when  the  Senate  hear- 

>egan  on  May  10.  no  Interior  Depart- 

report    had    been    .^^ubmitted.     It 

finally  arrived  on  the  fourth  day  of  the 

.  but  only  alter  Senator  Mnxnaw . 

chairman,  bad  forcefully  demanded 

day. 

Interior  Department  report  had 

avax,  to  the  Budget  Bureau,  and  Mr 

had  received  a  letter  in  reply  from 

Webb  clearly  stating  the  program 

t  and  the  views  of  the 
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Hh%  are  the   rele\-ant   parts  of   Mr 

s  letter  to  Krug.  dated  May  7. 1»4S: 

Mt«  la  BO  ab}eeUoo  to  the  presen- 

*y   the   Department   of    the   Interior 
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of  Tlews  respecting  such  subjects  as  It  be- 
lieves sre  pertinent  •  •  •  to  the  reso- 
lution pending  t>efore  the  Senata  oooimU'.ee. 
stich  Tlews  should  not  t>e  coasMsnd  as  in- 
dicating any  commitment  *  *  *  as  to 
the  relationship  to  the  program  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  proposals  for  legislation  to  authorize 
construction  In.  and  the  further  deveiop- 
ment  of.  the  Culurado  River  Basin  by  agencies 
of  the  Department  of  the  Interior. 

There  u  agreement  among  all  agencies  con- 
cerned as  to  the  urgent  need  for  resolution 
of  the  water  rights  Issues  Involved  I  do 
not  t>elleve.  however,  that  resolution  of  such 
Issues  through  Utlgstloo  would  bar  further 
dsvelopoMnt  of  water  resources  of  the  Colo- 
rado Ba^n  dwlng  the  period  of  such 
litigation 

While  supporting  California's  conten- 
tion that  the  controvery  between  Arizona 
and  California  should  go  to  the  Supreme 
Court,  and  proposing  some  amendments 
to  the  legislation,  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment report  contained  conditional  pro- 
visions which  made  me  believe  that  it  had 
not  in  fact  been  cleared  with  the  Budget 
Bureau. 

These  provisions  were  for  the  concur- 
rent enactment  of  legislation  authoriz- 
ing construction  by  Interior  of  projects 
in  the  lower  basin  of  the  Colorado.  They 
were  based  on  the  plea  that  litigation  In 
the  Supreme  Court  would  be  protracted, 
and  would  delay  development. 

And  in  his  report  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  had  the  audacity  to  suggest  that 
if  there  was  any  doubt  at)out  the  exist- 
ence of  a  Ju-stictabie  controversy  betwet-n 
Arizona  and  California,  that  doubt  could 
be  dispelled  by  authorizing  the  construc- 
tion of  the  Central  Arizona  project. 

He  said  this  notwithstanding  the  plain 
statement  in  Mr  Webb's  letter  to  him.  of 
July  1947.  that  "the  authorization  of 
any  of  the  projects  inventoried  in  your 
report  should  not  be  considered  to  be  in 
accord  with  the  program  of  the  Presi- 
dent's until  a  determination  is  made  of 
the  water  rights  controversy  on  the  Colo- 
rado River. 

After  reading  the  Interior  Secretary's 
report  on  May  13.  when  it  arrived  before 
the  Millikin  committee.  I  called  upon  the 
Budget  Bureau  to  state  whether  the  re- 
port was  in  accord  with  the  program  of 
the  President. 

As  a  result  of  this  inquiry,  we  now 
have  the  astonl.shing  confirmation  that 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  In  report- 
ing lO  Congress,  has  paid  no  attention 
to  the  program  of  the  President. 

And  also,  as  a  result  of  my  inquiry. 
Mr.  Webb  .saw  the  necessity  of  writing 
letters  to  the  Senate  and  House  com- 
mittees repudiating  the  position  taken 
by  Mr  Krug.  Mr  Webb  also  sent  the 
committees  copies  of  his  letter  of  May  7 
to  Secretary  Krug.  This  was  done  so 
that  the  committees  would  be  in  no  doubt 
as  to  the  President's  program  and  the 
views  of  the  Budget  Bureau,  which  Mr. 
Krug  had  ignored. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  had  been 
told  two  important  things  by  Mr  Webb: 
First,  there  should  be  no  commitment 
as  to  authorizaticn  of  a  Colorado  River 
project;  and.  second,  that  UtigaUon  in 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  controversy 
over  water  rights  would  not  halt  develop- 
ment of  resources  on  the  nver. 

How  Secretary  Krug  respected  this 
policy  of  the  White  House  is  ihown  by 
his  report. 


Mr.  Krug  called  for  authorization  of 
the  central  Arizona  project,  and  stated 
bluntly  that  litigation  would  injure  de- 
velopment. He  openly  defied  the  Presi- 
dent and  ignored  the  Budget  Bureau, 
althoush  the  Bureau  had  disapproved 
hi.s  propo.sal  for  concurrent  legislation 
authorizing  new  river  projects  before  the 
water  controversy  is  settled.  He  refused 
to  approve  of  the  litigation  unless  he  was 
given  as,-;urance  that  he  misht  go  right 
ahead  with  construction  of  new  proj- 
ects— projects  for  which  there  might  be 
no  water. 

Secretary  Krug  took  an  oppasite  posi- 
tion to  that  of  the  White  House  and  the 
Budget  Bureau  by  stating  that  he  was 
"fearful  that  many  years,  perhaps  dec- 
ades, will  elapse"  before  the  proposed 
litigation  could  be  concluded.  He  said 
this  in  defiance  of  the  administration 
policy,  and  in  the  face  of  the  opinions  of 
enlinent  attorneys  that  the  litigation,  in- 
volving only  the  lnterpr?»*^ion  of  Federal 
documents,  would  be  swiftly  concluded. 

In  view  of  this  defiance  on  the  part  of 
Secretary  Krug.  and  as  a  result  of  my 
inquiries.  Mr.  Webb  addressed  his  crit- 
icising letters  to  Senator  Millikin  and 
Representative  Michcner.  These  letters 
are  virtually  Identical,  and  therefore  only 
the  one  addressed  to  Mr.  Michzner  is 
Included  here 

Mr.  Webbs  letter,  dated  May  20.  lo  Mr. 

MlCHCllKK : 

Exscunvi  Omrs  or  the  PtniocHT. 

Bureau  uf  the  Budget 

Mt  Dcas  1(1  MicHrNES:  It  has  been  called 
to  my  attention  that  the  language  of  the 
report  submitted  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  •  •  •  ia  susceptible  of  mLiln- 
terpreUtlon  by  reason  of  the  fact  •■  tie 

a  clear  sUtsment  is  made  of  the  rr  .ip 

to  the  program  of  the  President  <il  the  reso- 
lutions themselves,  no  statement  Is  made 
of  the  relationship  to  the  President's  pro- 
gram of  the  proposals  advanced  by  the  Sec- 
retary for  the  enactment  of  legislation  au- 
thorizing construction  in  «nd  further  devel- 
opment of  the  Colorado  River  Basin. 

To  correct  any  mlsundersunding  which 
already  has  arisen  and  to  prevent  further 
raisunderv  •  i    have    today    requested 

thst  my  1  May  7  to  the  Secretary  of 

the  Interltj-  and  the  Attorney  General  be  In- 
serted in  the  record  of  the  hearings  of  the 
Senate  committee  •  •  •  A  copy  of  my 
letter  to  Senator  Mnxntm  is  sttsched  I 
shall  be  grateful  if  you  will  consider  these 
materials  and  decide  whether  they  should 
also  be  Inserted  in  the  record  of  the  hearings 
before  your  commit tp«- 
Sincerely  \v\ir^ 

Jamks  B   Wxss. 

Director. 

Mr.  Webb  had  the  soundest  reasons  for 
writing  these  letters.  Cabinet  officers 
were  defying  or  ignoring  the  President 
and  the  Budget  Bureau  in  such  a  way 
that  congressional  committees  might  be 
confused  or  deceived.  Mr  Wtbb  wanted 
the  facts  on  the  record. 

HLs  letter  also  eflectively  knocks  in  the 
head  any  hope  of  Arizona  that  the  Budget 
Bureau  is  willinp;  to  let  the  Inierior  De- 
partment go  ahead  with  plans  for  the 
central  Arizona  project  unloi^s  and  until 
the  water  controversy  is  first  ac*judicated 
In  the  Supreme  Court,  as  cemandcd  by 
California. 

In  the  course  of  disclosing  this  extra 
Insubordination  by  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment, the  Budget  P  -  ~:  No  brought  to 
light  a  high-'y  in  ;nission  from 
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the  report  of  the  Attorney  General  on  the 
legislation  to  carry  the  water  contro- 
versy to  the  Supreme  Court. 

Although  it  had  been  requested  more 
than  9  months  before,  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral's report  reached  the  Senate  com- 
mittee on  May  10,  the  day  hearings  l>e- 
gan.  It  was  signed  by  Peyton  Ford,  the 
assistant  to  the  Attorney  General. 

The  Justice  Department  report  had 
been  submitted  to  the  Budget  Bureau  for 
clearance,  and  Mr.  Webb  had  written  a 
letter  about  it  to  Attorney  Genersd 
Clark. 

In  this  letter  Mr.  Webb  said : 

There  la  no  objection  on  the  part  of  the 
Bureau  to  the  submission  of  the  proposed 
report  to  the  committee.  The  proposed  legis- 
lation would  be  In  accord  with  the  program 
of  the  President  If  smended,  as  suggested  by 
you  in  the  second  paragraph  of  page  2  of  your 
letter. 

In  Its  report  to  thv.  Senate  committee, 
the  Justice  Department  suggested  sever- 
al amendments  to  the  proposed  legisla- 
tion, and  the  report  concluded: 

In  view  of  the  foregoing  conelderstlons, 
ths  Department  of  Justice  is  unable  to  rec- 
oauMnd  enactment  of  the  measure  In  its 
prwwnt  form. 

The  Director  of  the  Budget  advises  thst 
there  U  no  obJecUon  to  the  submission  of 
the  report. 

The  Attorney  General's  report  left  out 
the  most  crucial  paragraph  of  the  Budget 
Bureau's  expression  of  the  views  of  the 
President.  Mr.  Webb  had  told  the  At- 
torney General  that  the  proposed  legis- 
lation would  be  in  accord  with  the  pro- 
gram of  the  President  if  amended  as  sug- 
gested by  the  Attorney  General  himself. 

But  the  Attorney  General  forgot  to  say 
that. 

I  can  see  only  one  conclusion  to  be 
drawn.  Neither  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior nor  the  Attorney  General  intend 
to  concern  themselves  with  the  views  of 
the  President.  They  have  ignored  the 
President's  program,  as  well  as  the  In- 
structions of  the  Budget  Bureau. 

It  is  now  very  clear  that  the  legislation 
which  would  take  the  water  controversy 
before  the  Supreme  Court  is  in  accord 
with  the  program  of  the  President.  If 
amended  in  the  technical  respects  pro- 
posed by  the  Department  of  Justice, 
which  are  matters  of  procedure. 

Both  the  Justice  and  Interior  Depart- 
ments have  deliberately  suppressed  this 
fact  in  their  reports  to  Congress;  and 
the  Interior  Department  has  instead 
presented  counterpropo.sals  for  expan- 
sion of  Its  construction  program  which 
are  directly  in  conflict  with  the  program 
of  the  President. 

The  entire  text  of  the  letters  to  which 
I  have  referred  here,  follows  herewith: 

APBn.  26.  1948. 
Re  Senate  Joint  Resolution  145  and  House 

Joint  Resolution  227. 
Ur.  James  E.  Webb. 

Director,  Bureau  of  the  Budget, 
State  Department  Building, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
DsAS  Ms.  Webb:  The  Senate  Committee  on 
Public  Lauds  and  the  House  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary  several  months  ago  referred 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  145  and  House  Joint 
Bssolution  227  to  the  DepartmenU  concerned 
for  reports.  These  Departments  are  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  JtjBtice. 


The  Senste  OonuBltt«s  on  Publlo  Lands 
has  set  Senate  Joint  Resolution  145  for  hear- 
ing May  10.  The  House  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee  is  expected  momentarily  to  set  a  dste  for 
bearing  on  House  Joint  Resolution  227  some- 
time in  May. 

It  has  become  the  practice  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior,  In  submitting  reports 
on  leglslstlon,  to  Include  a  stereotyped 
phrase  st  the  conclusion  of  Its  report,  to  the 
effect  that  there  has  not  been  time  to  clear 
their  report  with  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget. 

I  do  not  want  this  to  happen  In  this  In- 
stance. Accordingly,  I  suggest  that  you  no- 
tify the  Department  of  the  Interior  and  the 
Department  of  Justice  that  you  are  aware  of 
these  bearing  dates  and  expect  the  depart- 
mental reports  to  be  submitted  to  you  In  time 
for  clearance  before  such  reports  are  trans- 
mitted to  the  respective  committees. 

I  call  this  to  your  attention  and  make  this 
request,  having  In  mind  the  comment  of 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  on  the  Interior 
Department's  comprehensive  report  on  the 
Colorado  River.  In  which  you  stated  in  -ub- 
stance  that  the  authorization  of  any  of  the 
projects  referred  to  therein  would  not  t>e  in 
accord  with  the  program  of  the  President 
unless  the  water  controversy  Is  first  deter- 
mined. These  resolutions  are  for  the  pur- 
pose of  elTectusting  such  a  determination 
prior  to  the  construction  of  new  consump- 
tive projects  In  the  lower  basin. 

In  this  connection  may  I  point  out  that 
In  mid-May  the  comments  of  the  States  will 
be  submitted,  according  to  the  procedure  pre- 
scribed by  the  Flood  Control  Act  of  1044, 
upon  the  Interior  Department's  report  on  the 
central  Arizona  project. 

As  a  precaution  I  suggest  that  you  advise 

the  Department  of  the  Interior  that  you  will 

require  that  their  report  on  this  project  be 

cleared  through  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget. 

Respectfully  yours. 

NOBXIS  POTH^SOIf, 

Member  of  Congress. 
ExBcunvE  OmcE  or  the  Pbestoent, 

BtTSZAU    or   THE    BtJlWET. 

Washington,  D.  C,  May  20,  1948. 
Hon.  NosRis  PoDLsow, 

House  of  Representatives, 

Washington  25.  D.  C. 
Mr  Dear  Mr.  Pouuson;  This  will  confirm 
the  several  conversations  which  have  taken 
place  between  representatives  of  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget  and  your  office  with  respect  to 
your  letter  of  A;  rll  26,  1948,  relative  to  S.  J. 
Res.  145  and  H.  J.  Res.  227. 

It  now  appears  that  the  report  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  interior  on  the  resolutions  Is 
susceptible  of  misinterpretation  and  has 
been  so  misinterpreted.  A  r6sum*  of  the 
situation  is  set  forth  In  the  attached  copy  of 
a  letter  addressed  today  to  Senator  MnxiKiif . 
A  similar  request  for  insertion  of  my  letter 
of  May  7  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  in 
the  record  of  the  House  hearings  is  being  ad- 
dressed to  Representative  Michener.  A  copy 
of  this  letter  also  is  enclosed. 
Sincerely  yours, 

JAMXS  E.  Webb, 

Director, 

ExBCxmvB  OmcE  or  th«  President, 
BtJBXAn  or  the  Bthjcet, 
Washington,  D.  C,  May  20,  1948. 
Hon.  Ettgxnx  D.  Millikin, 
United  States  Senate. 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Mt  Dkar  Senatok  Millikin:  It  has  been 
called  to  my  attention  that  the  langtiage  of 
the  report  submitted  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  with  respect  to  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 145  Is  susceptible  of  misinterpretation 
by  reason  of  the  fact  that,  while  s  clear  state- 
ment is  made  of  the  relationship  to  the  pro- 
gram of  the  President  of  the  resolution  Itself, 
no  statement  Is  made  of  the  relstionshlp  to 
the  President's  program  of  the  proposals  ad- 


vanced by  the  Secretary  for  the  enactment 
of  legislation  authorising  construction  In  and 
further  development  of  the  Colorado  Rlvsr 
Basin. 

In  order  to  correct  any  misunderstanding 
which  has  arisen  and  to  prevent  further  mis- 
construction of  the  Secretary's  report,  there 
Is  attached  a  copy  of  my  letter  to  the  Secre- 
tsry  of  the  Interior  dated  May  7,  together 
with  my  letter  of  the  same  date  to  the  At- 
t<M"ney  General.  Ilepresentatlves  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  agree  that  It  would  be 
desirable  to  clarify  the  record  of  the  bear- 
ings before  your  subcommittee  by  the  Inser- 
tion of  this  letter  snd  the  attachments  st 
the  appropriate  place,  if  you  concur  lu  such 
action. 

This  situation  is  also  tielng  called  to  the 
attention  of  the  House  Committee  on   the 
Judiciary  and  a  copy  of  my  letter  to  the  chair- 
man Is  attached  for  your  Inlormstlon. 
Sincerely  yours. 

James  B.  Webb. 

Director. 

Eaacuim  Omcc  or  the  PaEsnMtMT, 
BuRXAu  or  THS  BtTBorr. 
Washington.  D.  C,  May  20,  1948. 
Bon.  Eabl  C.  Mmawn, 

House  of  Representatives, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Mr  Dear  Mr.  Michener:  It  has  been  called 
to  my  attention  that  the  language  of  the 
report  submitted  by  the  SeereUry  of  tht 
Interior  with  respect  to  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 225  and  related  resolutions  Is  susceptible 
of  misinterpretation  by  reason  of  tbe  fart 
that,  while  a  clear  statement  is  made  of  the 
relationship  to  the  program  of  the  President 
of  the  resolutions  themselves,  no  ststement  Is 
made  of  the  relationship  to  the  President's 
program  of  the  proposals  advanced  by  the 
Secretary  for  the  enactment  of  legislation  au- 
thorizing construction  in  snd  further  de- 
velopment of  the  Colorado  River  Basin. 

To  correct  sny  misunderstanding  which 
already  has  arisen  and  to  prevent  further 
misunderstanding,  I  have  todsy  requested 
thst  my  letters  of  Msy  7  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  and  to  the  Attorney  General  be 
Inserted  In  the  record  of  the  hearings  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  on  Senate  Joint  Resolution  145.  A 
copy  of  my  letter  to  Senat^M-  Millikin  Is  at- 
tached. I  shall  be  grateful  1/  you  will  con- 
sider these  materials  and  decide  whether  they 
should  also  l>e  Inserted  In  the  record  of  the 
hearings  before  your  committee. 
Sincerely  youirs, 

Jamks  E.  Webb, 

Director. 

ExECtmvE  OrrirE  or 

THE  President, 
BtTRXAt;  or  the  Budget, 
Washington,  D   C.  May  7,  1948. 
The  honorable  the  Secretart  or  the  Intx- 

KIOR. 

Mt  Dear  Mb.  Sxcbetart:  Thank  you  very 
much  for  aCordlng  me  the  opportunity  to 
comment  upon  the  draft  reports  recently  tvt- 
warded  to  you  and  proposed  for  submitticn 
to  the  Senate  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
stilar  Affairs  with  respect  to  Senate  Joint  Res- 
olution 145  and  to  the  House  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary  with  respect  to  House  Joint 
Resolutions  225,  226.  227,  and  236,  and  H.  R 
4097.  All  Of  the  foregoing  resolutions  are 
designed  to  authorize  commencement  of  an 
action  by  the  United  States  to  determine 
interstate  water  rights  In  the  Colorado  River. 

The  time  set  for  the  Senate  hearings  nuule 
it  necessary  for  you  to  send  a  draft  which 
had  not  received  your  final  approval.  How- 
ever, congressional  Interest  and  queries  snd 
the  result  of  consultation  by  members  of  tbe 
staff  of  tbe  Bureau  of  the  Budfret  with  your 
representatives  and  those  of  tbe  Department 
of  Justice  convince  me  thst  you  should  have 
at  hand  as  definite  a  statement  as  1  can  give 
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r.t  th«  relationship  of  th*  several  pro- 

reaoiutioDs  to  the  proffram  of  the  Prest- 

To  this  end  I  am  encloalng  a  copy  of 

ormal  clearance  letter  addretsed  to  tb« 

Ocneral    respecting   hla    report   on 

Joint  Resolution  US      Hu  comments 

equal  sppltcabillty  to  ths  several  Kuuse 

referred  to  above.    I  shall  sppre- 

It.  therefore.  tX  In  submitting  your  rc- 

to  the  committee  you  will  indicate  that 

of   Senate   Joint    Resolution    145 

not  be  In  accord  with  the  program  of 

Preaident  unless  so  smeuded  as  to  take 

account  the  polnu  listed  in  my  letter 

Attorney  Oeneral.  upon  which  I  am 

there  is  substsntlal  agreement  be< 

the  Department  of  the  Interior  and  the 

rtment  of  Justice. 

leems  to  me  that  at  this  time  relation* 
to  the  Presidents  pro-am  of  the  other 
dtsctiaaed   In   your  proposed   report 
be  left  open.    No  proposed  legislation 
)g  ihem.  so  far  us  I  am  aware.  Is  far 
to  be  considered  st  the  forth- 
bMurtng.    Aocordingly.  while  there  Is 
Jectlon  to  the  presentation  by  the  De- 
n<"i  '  nf  the  Interior  of  views  respecting 
M    t  belleveii  are  pertinent  to 
u..»tit:iittton  of  the  resolution  pending 
the   Sanate    committee,    such    viewa 
not  be  considered  as  Indicating  any 
Itment.  at  least  at  this  time,  as  to  re- 
ip  to  the  program  of  the  President  of 
for   lesjyilatlon   to   autberue   con- 
In.  and  'be  further  deselopment  of. 
(  Morado  River  B(tsin  by  agencies  of  the 
of  the  Interior. 
Is   agreement    among    all    agencies 
as  to  the  urgent  need  for  resolu- 
tf  the  water-rights  Issues  Involved.    I  do 
qelieve.  however,  that  resolution  of  such 
ttarcugfa    UUc*tlon    inevitably    would 
I  larther  developoient  of  vrater  resources 
Colorado  River  Basin  during  the  period 
h   Iu!t(attun      It  alao  Is  prublematlcat 
whether  all  sgenclea  would  agree  on  the 
(  .r  the  general  authorlxlng  legislation 
you     auMRMt.       When     agreement     is 
reached  on  any  particular  project.  I  feel  that 
1  isual  legislative  method  for  authorising 
wquld  be  preferable  to  a  general  authorl- 
no    matter    how    carefully    clrcum- 
•crtbid  with  the  kinds  of  criteria  you  sug- 
in  p«t*  3  of  the  reports  before  you. 
8UK«r«ty  yours. 

jAMCi  K.   n'KBB. 

IhrfCtor. 


B^ctmrs  Omcs  or  not  PtBsmxMT. 
Bnuuv  or  ths  Buscct. 
Wmahim§ton.  D.  C.  Mau  7.  1948 
Ttm  bonorable  the  ATroKNrr  CcNniAi. 

Mk.   ATToaNiY   OsxxaAL:    Receipt   la 
ot  Ux.  Fords  letter  of  May  6 
a  report  i^opcscd  by  the  Depart- 
of  Justice  for  stibmlttal  to  the  Senate 
tlttee  on   Interior  and   Iiuular   Affairs 
r«  to  Senate  Joint  Resolution  145.  upon 
hearing    have    been    scheduled    for 
.  May  ;0.  1948. 
M  no  objection  on  the  part  of  the 
u  of  the  Budget  to  the  submission  of 
report  to  the  committee      The 
legtelatton  would  be  in  accord  with 
tlM  l^ofrmm  of  the  President  U  •iWided.  as 
by  you  In  the  secootf  paragraph 
pi||e  2  ot  your  letter.  In  such  a  way  as: 
o  waive  the  Immunity  of  the  United 
efe  to  suit  and  permit  the  States  to  bring 
actions  as  they  may  deaire  if  the  Con- 
feels  that  It  is  neceeeary  to  uke  stich 
to  order  to  compose  differences  amontt 
m  with  reference  to  the  waters  of  the 
■iter;    (b)    to  place  a  reasonable 
on  Xhm  time  for  the  bringing  of  such 
;  and  (o   to  Insture  that  in  any  siKh 
the   United   Statea   would   hare   the 
CO  defend  and  also  to  aaaert  any  afBrma- 
wblch  it  may  have  or  wish  to  assert 
on  with  the  subject  matter  of  any 
^Sle<t  pursuant  to  tlw  laflalatlon.     In 
this  fozukeetlon  It  ta  sii0mMI  that  you  may 


8«t« 


e  aim 


wish  to  consult  with  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  concerning  pi'opoaed  amendments 
which  have  been  developed  by  his  office  to 
accomplish  the  foregoing  purposes. 

A  copy  of  this  letter  and  of  your  report  are 
being  sent  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
for  hu  InfonnaUoD. 
Sincerely  yours. 

JAMSSZ.  WBH. 

Direetor. 


DSPASTMrNT  or  THI  iNTTXIOa 

Omcr  or  thi  Seohtart. 
Waantrtgton.  D  C.  May  13.  194$. 
Hon.  HroH  Btm.E«, 

Chatrman.   Committee    on    tntertor   and  > 
Inxular  Affaira.  United  Statea  Senate. 

Mt  Di.*b  StN»TO«  Btmn:  The  views  of 
this  Department  have  been  requested  on 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  145.  a  Joint  resolu- 
tion to  authorize  commencement  of  an  ac- 
tion by  the  United  States  to  determine  Inter- 
sute  water  righu  in  the  Colorado  River. 

After  reciting  that  "the  development  of 
projects  for  the  use  of  water  in  the  Lower 
Colorsdo  River  Basin  is  being  hampered  by 
reason  of  long-standing  controversies  among 
the  States  In  said  basin  as  to  the  meaning 
and  effect  of  the  Colorado  River  compact,  the 
Boulder  Canyon  Project  Act,  the  Boulder 
Canyon  Adjustment  Act,  the  California  Limi- 
tation Act  (Stats  Cal.  1929,  ch  18).  various 
contracu  e.vecuted  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  with  States,  public  agencies,  snd 
others  in  the  Lower  Basin  of  the  Colorado 
River,  snd  other  documents  and  as  to  vari- 
ous eiigineering,  economic,  and  other  facts." 
Senate  Joint  Rssolutlon  143  provides  that 
the  Attorney  General  shall  commence  'a  suit 
or  action  in  the  n-nture  of  Interpleader" 
against  the  Statea  of  the  Lower  Colorado 
River  Basin  "and  such  other  parties  as  may 
be  neceaaary  or  proper"  and  "require  the 
parties  to  assert  and  have  determined  their 
claims  and  rights  to  the  use  of  waters  of  the 
Colorado  River  system  available  for  use  in 
the  Lower  Colorado  River  Basin." 

Since  the  basic  facu  bearing  on  the  Lower 
Colorado  River  Basin's  water  supply  are  al- 
ready well  known  to  your  committee  and  are 
readily  available  in  House  Drcument  419. 
Bgbtleth  Congraaa — this  Department's  re- 
port on  the  status  of  Its  Co'.cr.tdo  River  in- 
reatlgations— I  shall  not  burden  this  letter 
with  a  repetition  of  them.  Neither  shall  I 
attempt  anything  more  than  the  very  sum- 
mary statement,  which  appears  later  in  this 
letter,  of  some  of  the  questions  that  are  agi- 
tating the  Lower  Basin  States.  It  was  in 
part  to  these  unresolved  questions  that  the 
Commissioner  of  Reclamation  referred  when 
he  concluded  (see  his  letter  to  me  dated  JuJy 
17.  1947,  printed  in  House  Document  419, 
page  5)  "that  a  comprehensive  plsn  of  de- 
velopment for  the  Colorado  River  Baaln  can- 
not be  formulated  at  this  lime"  and  '"that 
further  development  of  the  water  resources 
of  the  Colorado  River  Basin,  particularly 
large-scale  development.  U  seriously  handi- 
capped, if  not  barred,  by  a  lack  of  a  deter- 
mination of  the  rights  of  the  Individual 
Ststes  to  utilize  the  waters  of  the  Colorado 
River  system  " 

It  is  Indeed  desirable  that  these  contro- 
versies be  settled.  This  Department  has 
urged  more  than  once  that  this  be  done. 
Its  latest  expreasloo  on  this  subject  la  con- 
Ulned  in  the  letter  of  the  Commissioner 
of  Reclamation  to  which  I  ref tread  la  the 
preceding  paragraph.  The  OoauBlnlaDer 
there  concluded  "That  the  •  •  •  states 
of  the  lower  Colorado  River  Basin  should  be 
encouraged  to  proceed  expeditiously  to  de- 
termine their  respective  righU  to  the  waters 
ot  the  Colorado  RlT«r  eooalstcnt  with  the 
Colorado  River  compaet."  I  approved  that 
conclusion  at  the  time  It  was  written  and  I 
am  convinced  that  It  Is  altogether  sound. 

These  sutements  were  made  In  the  hope 
that  the  States  would  be  able  to  compose 
their  differences  without  resort  to  UUgatlan. 


It  may  well  be  that  Interstate  negotiations 
have  not  yet  been  carried  as  far  as  they 
could  profitably  be  csrrled  Certainly  I  wish 
to  urge  that  your  committee  give  serlotis 
conslderstion  to  the  poeslbilltles  which  this 
method— or  that  of  Interstate  arbitration — 
offer  for  the  solution  of  the  lower  basin's 
problems  before  it  decides  upon  a  course  of 
action  with  respect  to  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 145. 

The  committee  may  also  wish  to  consider 
the  authority  of  the  Congress  to  determine 
for  itself  where  and  how  the  waters  of  the 
lower  Colorado  shall  be  used  and  whether 
this  authority,  whatever  it  may  be.  has  been 
exhausted  by  the  Congress'  approval  of  the 
Colorado  River  compact  subject  to  the  condi- 
tion, which  has  been  compiled  with,  of  Cali- 
fornia's enacting  a  self-limitation  act  or  by 
the  exercise  of  the  authority  given  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  by  section  5  of  the 
Boulder  Canyon  Project  Let  to  enter  Into 
contracts  for  the  storage  of  water  In,  and  lU 
delivery  from.  Lake  Mead. 

Additional  factors  that  should.  In  my 
Judgment,  be  given  serious  consideration  be- 
fore action  is  taken  on  this  Joint  resolution 
are  the  probability  that  the  litigation  th»t 
would  follow  Its  enactment  will  involve  not 
only  the  lower-bastn  States  (athough  thoy 
are  the  States  primarily  Interested  In  I.) 
but  the  upper-basin  States  as  well;  the  neiir 
certainty  that,  unless  all  parties  to  the  liti- 
gation are  willing  to  enter  into  a  stlpulatlcn 
covering  basic  water  supply  daU,  the  litiga- 
tion will  be  quite  protracted;  and  the  poi- 
sibillty  that  the  pendency  of  this  litigkMcn 
will  be  seized  upon  by  those  who  are  un- 
friendly to  further  development  of  the  Nu- 
tlo  «>r  resources  generally,  cr  to  suth 

de-  :it    in    the    Colorado    River    Bas:n 

specifically,  to  delay  authorization  of  badly 
needed  works  In  that  basin. 

Previous  instances  of  interstate  water  liti- 
gation have  not  been  marked  by  speedy  ad- 
judications. I  am  fearful  that  many  years, 
perhaps  decades,  will  elapse  before  the  suit 
which  Senate  Joint  Resolution  145  contem- 
plates could  be  concluded.  Such  a  delay 
would  work  a  real  hardship  on  conununitlis 
In  the  Southwest  and,  perhaps,  throughovt 
the  basin  unless  means  were  provided  to  cai  - 
H"  :   the  development  of  noncontrc- 

vei         .  :    ,ecta  In  the  meantime. 

1  could  not  say.  therefore,  in  any  evert 
that  there  would  be  no  objection  to  tte 
enactment  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  K5 
unless  I  cotlld  alao  be  assured  that  prcgre-ss 
In  the  devslapBHnt  of  the  Colorado  Rlvw 
Basin  and  In  the  use  of  its  waters  would  not 
be  halted  by  such  litigation.  Such  assu;- 
ances  would,  1  believe,  be  test  evidenced  ly 
the  enactment  ol  a  bill,  prior  to  or  con- 
currently with  the  enactment  of"  S?nave 
Joint  Rf.'olutlon  145.  authorizing  the  con- 
structlon  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
through  the  Bureau  cf  Reclamation  or  the 
Office  of  Indian  Affairs,  cf  those  projects. 
wherever  they  may  be  located  in  tUe  Colorado 
River  Basin 

1.  which  have  engineering  reasibllity,  eco- 
nom!c  Jiisttflcatlon,  and  financial  feasibility 
(a.:  being  made  under  the  last  factor 
tot  ..relmbursabllity  of  that  portion  of 
the  coat  of  these  projecu  which  is  properly 
chargeable  to  navigation,  fiood  control,  s;lt 
control,  recreation,  salinity  control,  and  t:ie 
preser.atlon  and  propagation  of  fish  and 
wildlife): 

2.  for  which  there  will  be  an  adeqi  ate 
water  supply  regardless  of  the  outcome  of 
the  litigation: 

3.  which  (at  are  consistent  with  full  eco- 
nomical development  of  the  water  rescurces 
of  the  Colorado  River  system  and  of  the  par- 
ticular basin,  whether  upper  or  lower,  in 
which  the  propoeed  works  are  located,  (i) 
wUl  permit  the  Statea  of  the  two  basins  to 
fulfill  their  obUgatlona  under  and  achieve  tae 
benefits  of  the  Colorado  River  compact,  and 
ic)  will  allow  the  United  States  to  carry  out 
lU  cbligatloDs  with  respect  to  the  delivery 
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of  water  under  the  Mexican  water  treaty; 
and 

4.  which  fit  in  with  a  plan,  which  should 
be  embodied  In  the  legislation,  for  the  pool- 
ing of  revenues  from  new  hydroelectric 
plants  developed  In  the  Colorado  River  basin 
to  aid  Irrigation  developments  in  that  basin. 

Beyond  the  problems  that  I  have  just  men- 
tioned there  are  various  questions  that  need 
to  be  considered  carefully  In  connection  with 
the  language  of  Sena.te  Joint  Resolution  145 
Itself,  should  it  be  the  opinion  of  your  com- 
mittee that  litigation  Is  the  only  appropriate 
remedy  remaining  available  for  the  settle- 
ment of  the  controversies  that  now  exist 
among  the  States  of  the  Lower  Colorado  River 
Basin.  If  the  present  preamble  to  this  Joint 
resolution,  for  Instance,  is  Intended  to  set 
out  the  substance  of  the  United  States  cause 
of  action  In  the  proposed  suit,  or  If  It  la 
likely  so  to  be  construed.  It  seems  quite  cer- 
tain that  the  contemplated  suit  would  be 
dismissed  by  the  Supreme  Court,  for  it  can 
hardly  be  said  that  an  action  predicated  upon 
a  fear  that  developments  which  have  not  yet 
been  authorized  would  be  frustrated.  If  they 
were  authorized  by  a  holding  that  the  neces- 
sary water  was  not  available  for  them  con- 
stitutes a  "case  "  or  a  "controversy"  within 
the  meaning  of  article  III  of  the  Constitu- 
tion It  Is  entirely  probable  that  the  Court 
would  hold  that  such  a  suit  called  for  an 
advisory  opinion  rather  than  for  a  Judicial 
determination. 

To  say  this,  however,  is  not  to  say  that 
there  Is  no  adequate  basis  for  an  action 
through  which  all  or  most  of  the  controver- 
sies that  now  exist  among  the  States  of  the 
Lower  Colorado  River  Basin  could  be  deter- 
mined, if  It  Is  the  belief  of  the  Congress  that 
resort  should  be  had  to  litigation  for  that 
purpose. 

It  Is  a  fair  assumption.  I  believe,  that  in 
the  event  such  a  suit  as  Senate  Joint  Reso- 
lution 1*5  contemplates  were  to  be  brought 
In  the  Supreme  Court,  the  principal  parties 
to  that  suit  among  the  States  would  be  Cali- 
fornia and  Arizona.  A  review  of  statements 
made  by  the  spokesmen  for  these  two  Sutes 
at  hearings  before  the  House  Committee  on 
Irrigation  and  Reclamation  on  H.  R.  5434, 
Seventy-ninth  Congress,  before  the  Sen.'^te 
Committee  on  Public  Lands  on  S.  1175, 
Eightieth  Congress,  and  before  the  House 
Committee  on  Public  Lands  on  8  483.  Eighti- 
eth Congress,  and  of  the  comments  by  the 
two  States  on  this  Department's  repots  on  a 
plsn  for  the  development  of  the  Colorado 
River  Indicates  that  the  core  of  the  legal 
aspect  of  this  controversy  between  Arlaona 
and  California  lies  In  certain  provisions  of 
section  4  (a)  of  the  Boulder  Canyon  Project 
Act.  This  section,  In  permitting  the  Colo- 
rado River  compact  to  become  effective  upon 
Its  ratification  by  six  States  of  the  basin.  In- 
cluding California,  did  so  only  upon  the  con- 
dition that  California  agree  "Irrevocably  and 
unconditionally  with  the  United  States  and 
for  the  benefit  of  the  States  of  Arizona,  Colo- 
rado. Nevada.  New  Mexico,  Utah,  and  Wyo- 
ming, as  an  express  covenant  and  in  consid- 
eration of  the  passage  of  this  act.  that  the  ag- 
gregate annual  consumptive  use  (diversions 
less  returns  to  the  river)  of  water  of  and 
from  the  Colorado  River  for  use  In  the  State 
of  California  •  •  •  shall  not  exceed 
4.400,000  acre-feet  of  the  waters  apportioned 
to  the  lower  basin  States  by  paragraph  (a) 
of  article  m  of  the  Colorado  River  compact, 
plus  not  more  than  one-half  of  any  excess 
or  surplus  waters  unapportloned  by  said 
compact,  such  uses  always  to  be  subject  to 
the  terms  of  said  compact"  Legislation 
evidencing  such  an  agreement  was  enacted 
by  California  In  the  statute  cited  In  the  pre- 
amble to  Senate  Joint  Resolution  145 

Confining  my  attention  to  this  section  of 
the  Boulder  Canyon  Project  Act — It  being 
Impossible  to  predict  all  of  the  Issues  that 
may  be  raised  by  the  various  parties  to  the 
proposed  suit — four  major  problems  would 
appear  to  be  In  dispute  between  California 


and   Arlaona.    I   may   stimmarlae   them    in 
question  form  thus: 

(1)  Are  the  1.000.000  acre-feet  of  water 
for  which  provision  Is  made  In  article  III 
(b)  of  the  Colorado  River  compact  surplus 
or  apportioned  within  the  meaning  of  sec- 
tion 4  (a)  of  the  Boulder  Canyon  Project 
Act?  That  Is,  Is  or  Is  not  California  entitled 
to  share  In  the  use  of  ni  (b)  water? 

(2)  Is  the  flow  of  the  Olla  River,  for  pur- 
poses of  determining  the  water  supply  of 
the  Colorado  River  Basin,  to  be  measured  at 
the  mouth  of  the  stream  or  elsewhere?  And. 
as  another  aspect  of  the  same  problem:  Is 
beneficial  consumptive  use  by  Arizona  of  the 
waters  of  the  Olla  to  be  measured,  in  terms 
of  diversions  from  the  GUa  River  less  re- 
turns to  that  river,  or  In  terms  o'  the  de- 
pletion of  the  virgin  flow  of  that  river  at 
Its  mouth? 

(3)  Is  the  water  required  for  delivery  to 
Mexico  under  the  treaty  with  that  nation  to 
be  deducted  from  surplus  water  prior  to  de- 
termination of  the  amount  available  for  use 
In  California  under  section  4  (a)  of  the 
Boulder  Canyon  Project  Act.  or  Is  Califor- 
nia entitled  to  use  a  full  one-half  of  the 
surplus  diminished  only  by  so  much  of  the 
Mexican  requirements  as  csnnot  be  supplied 
from  the  other  half? 

(4)  Is  the  burden  of  evaporation  losses 
at  such  reservoirs  as  Lake  Mead  to  be  borne 
by  California  and  Arizona  In  proportion  to 
the  waters  stored  there  for  each  of  them,  or 
Is  the  burden  of  these  losses  to  be  fixed  In 
some  other  fashion? 

The  bare  statement  ot  these  questions, 
the  knowledge  that  there  Is  disEereement 
between  Arizona  and  California  aixiut  the 
answers  to  be  given  them,  and  the  fact  that. 
If  the  contentions  of  either  Slate  are  ac- 
cepted In  full  and  If  fuU  development  of 
the  upper  basin  within  the  llmiu  fixed 
by  the  Colorado  River  compact  Is  assumed, 
there  Is  not  available  for  use  In  the  other 
Stale  sufBcient  water  for  all  the  projecu. 
Federal  and  local,  which  are  already  in  exist- 
ence or  authorized  would  seem  to  indicate 
that  there  exists  a  justiciable  controversy 
between  the  States.  Should  the  Congress, 
however,  entertain  doubt  about  the  existence 
of  such  a  controversy.  It  could  dispel  that 
doubt  by  authorizing  the  construction  of 
the  Central  Arizona  project,  a  report  which 
has  been  prepared  by  this  Department  and 
has  been  sent,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of 
section  1  of  the  Flood  Control  Act  of  1944,  to 
the  States  of  the  Colorado  River  Basin  and 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  for  considera- 
tion and  comment. 

It  Is  probably  true  that.  In  view  of  the  exist- 
ing physical  water  supply  In  the  Lower 
Basin — a  supply  which  Is  as  ample  as  It  Is 
chiefly  because  the  upper  basin  States  are 
using  far  less  than  the  7.500.000  acre-feet 
apportioned  to  them  by  the  compact — the 
situation  Is  iK>t  such  that  the  Court  would 
be  warranted  In  granting  an  Injunction 
against  either  California  or  Arizona  If  It  were 
found  to  be  using  more  water  than  It  Is 
entitled  to  use.  The  controversy,  neverthe- 
less. app>ears  to  be  of  the  sort  that  would 
Jtutlfy  the  Court's  determining  the  rights  of 
the  parties  and  definitely  adjudicating  their 
respective  interests  in  the  waters  available  to 
the  lower  basin.  It  matches  In  every  par- 
ticular the  requirements  for  a  "case"  or  a 
"controversy"  in  the  constitutional  sense  of 
these  words  as  those  requirements  were 
spelled  out  by  the  Supreme  Court  in  Aetna 
Life  Insurance  Company  v.  Haworth.  (300 
U.  S.  227.  240  (1937)).  "A  'controversy'  In 
this  sense,"  the  Court  said,  "must  be  one 
that  Is  spproprlate  for  Judicial  determina- 
tion. •  •  •  The  controversy  must  be  definite 
and  concrete,  touching  the  legal  reU'tlons  of 
parties  having  adverse  legal  Interests. 
•  •  •  It  must  be  a  real  and  substantial  con- 
troversy admitting  of  specific  relief  through 
a  decree  of  a  conclusive  character,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  sn  opinion  advlslig  what 
the  Isw  would  be  upon  a  hypothetl  ::a]  eute 


of  facts.  •  •  •  Where  there  Is  such  a 
concrete  case  admitting  of  an  immediate  and 
definitive  determins.tion  of  the  legal  rlghU  of 
the  parties  In  an  adversary  proceeding  upon 
the  facts  alleged,  the  Judicial  function  may 
be  appropriately  exercised  although  the  ad- 
judication of  the  rights  of  the  litigants  may 
not  require  the  award  of  process  or  the  pay 
ment  of  damages.  •  •  •  And  as  It  la 
not  essential  to  the  exerdae  of  the  Jtidldsl 
power  that  an  Injunction  be  sought,  allega- 
tions that  irreparable  Injury  U  threatened 
are  not  required." 

I  have  spoken  thus  far  as  If  this  contro- 
versy were  of  concern  only  to  the  States. 
Let  me  state  briefly  the  Interest  of  the  United 
sutes.  The  United  Sutes  has  Invested 
heavily  in  developmenu  for  the  benefit  on 
both  sides  of  the  river.  These  works  Include 
the  Hoover,  Davis,  Parker,  and  Imperial  dams, 
the  All-American  Canal,  the  San  Diego  aque- 
duct, and  the  Tuma,  Olla,  and  Salt  River 
reclamation  projects  They  also  Include  Uie 
Colorado  River  and  San  Carlos  ludL-ui  Irri- 
gation projects,  and  the  -leadgate  Rock, 
Coolidge,  and  Ashurst-Haydcn  dams  serving 
those  projects.  All  of  these  developments 
aie  tangible  evidence  of  the  Federal  and 
Indian  interests  in  a  development  of  the 
area  that  Is  not  yet  complete.  But  they  ^re 
more  than  this.  They  are  also  the  means 
by  which  thousands  of  families  live  and  by 
which  the  Nation  benefits  from  a  region 
which  is  rich  with  water  and  poor  without 
it.  In  these  people  and  in  a  continuation 
and  expansion  of  the  benefiu  which  the 
area  can  yield,  even  more  than  in  lu  finan- 
cial Investment,  the  United  States  has  an 
Interest  to  protect. 

Among  these  people,  the  United  Sutes  has 
an  especial  Interest  In  the  protection  of  the 
Indians.  That  their  sUke  In  the  Colorado 
River  Basin  is  a  very  large  one  Is  made  plain 
In  the  pages  of  House  Document  419  devoted 
to  the  present  and  prospective  development 
of  Indian  lands.  That  their  rlghU  to  the 
use  of  the  waters  of  the  Colorado  River  sys- 
tem for  the  Irrigation  of  these  lands  will  be 
an  important  element  In  any  settlement  of 
the  Lower  Basin's  problems,  whether  thst 
settlement  is  accomplished  by  litigation  or 
otherwise.  Is  made  plain  by  many  legal  prece- 
denU.  NoUble  among  these  is  the  decision 
of  the  Supreme  Court  In  Winters  v.  United 
States  (207  U.  8.  564  (1908) ).  that  a  reserva- 
tion for  Indian  use  of  lands  within  the  arsa 
of  an  Indian  cession  carries  with  It  a  reser- 
vation of  such  waters,  within  the  ceded  area, 
as  may  be  needed  to  mxJte  the  reserved  lands 
valuable  for  agricultural  pursulU  or  other- 
wise adequate  for  beneficial  use,  and  that 
such  a  reservation  of  waters  has  priority 
from  the  date,  at  least,  when  the  lands  In- 
volved were  reserved  for  Indian  use.  The 
obligation  of  the  United  States  to  maintain 
the  prior  water  rights  of  the  Indians  of  ths 
Colorado  River  Basin,  and  to  enforce  the 
immunity  of  these  righu  against  displace- 
ment by  action  Inconsistent  with  their  status 
as  InteresU  protected  by  Federal  Isw,  is  ons 
that  has  been  recognized  by  all  seven  Ststes 
of  the  Basin  In  the  provisions  of  the  Colo- 
rado River  compact  Itself. 

The  vital  concern  of  the  United  Sutes 
In  the  waters  of  the  Colorado  River  also 
stems  from  its  traditional  guardianship  over 
navigable  streams,  the  particular  responsibil- 
ity which  It  has  taken  on  Itself  with  respect 
to  the  Colorado  by  having  entered  Into  a 
treaty  with  Mexico,  and  its  authority  (as- 
serted In  section  5  of  the  Boulder  Canyon 
Project  Act)  to  control  the  use  and  dis- 
position of  the  waters  Impounded  behind 
Hoover  Dam — all  of  which  clearly  make  it  an 
Indispensable  party  to  any  general  IttlgatiOQ 
Involving  water  rlghU  In  the  Colorado.  Btit. 
quite  apart  from  these  broad  policy  con- 
siderations, the  specific  Federal  develop- 
menu, existing  and  potential,  on  both  sides 
of  the  river  are.  as  I  have  pointed  out.  so 
extensive  and  so  ImporUnt  that.  If  those 
on  either  side  are  threatened  by  cialma  aa- 
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on  th»  otlMir,  tb«  Unlt«d  Slates  h«« 
a  c|»ar  Intemt   in   M«mg   that*  aMartioiM 

Itkewiae  baa  an  mt«r«at  tn  knowing  what 
}toltg»Uons  ar«  undat  Vba  various  water- 
•Dd  dell  Terr  acnamwits  ttiat  the 
Sectary  of  tha  Intartor  haa  entered  into 
witii  Arizona.  Nevada,  and  •evrral  CaltXomla 
under  the  authority  given  him  by 
•  or  the  Bottldg  Canyoo  Project  Act. 
Tb^  TaUdity.  MMDlBf.  and  effect  of  those 
agr  «iiMiits  ^hptirti  upon  their  conformity 
to  tha  relevant  provtsiuita  of  the  Boulder 
Car  yon  Project  Act  and  the  documents  re- 
lat^d  to  U  and.  therefore,  depend  tn  part  st 
upoo  the  answers  to  such  questions 
prtvtoualy  outlined  In  this  letter. 
&a%-e  not  atteaptatf  to  examine  the  nMrlta 
of  1  he  contentions  mad*  by  the  spofci— im 
for  Artaeca  and  OalUomla  on  these  ques- 
ihtimhit.  tkowever,  that  there  is  some 
to  both  sides  on  all  four  of  the  major 
qodrtlooa.  it  is  obvious  thai  there  are  man> 
an4a«rs.  In  terms  of  the  number  of  acrc- 
of  water  which  California  may  use 
under  section  4  <a)  of  the  Boulder  Canyon 
Pre  ect  Act.  that  might  conceivably  be  given 
Usl  ig  the  long-run  average  iiova  shown  in 
thi!  Oafnnmcnt's  rapon  on  the  Colorado 
Riv  tr  SMln  aa  a  toaala  for  computationa.  the 
ans  vers  might  r^nge  from  as  much  as  6J50  - 
000  sere-feet  per  yesr  to  approximately 
4.0(  0  COO  acre-feet.  Likewise,  there  is  a  great 
ran  [e  in  the  amount  of  water  from  the  Colo- 
rad  >  R!rer  system  which  might  be  found 
ava  table  for  use  tn  Arizona  The  maximum 
ml|bt  be  somewhat  over  3.500.000  acrr-feet. 
tha  minimum  nearly  as  little  as  2.250.000 
•en  -feet. 

Ilia  water  which  California  projects.  Fed- 
or  other,  now  tn  existence  or  under  con- 
wUl  require  when  they  are  tn  full 
OfMhitlon  la  a  great  deal  more  than  the 
amount  which  that  State  is  entitled  to  use 
11  of  Arizona's  contentions  are  taken  to 
rue.  Simtlarty.  the  water  which  Arizona 
pro  acts  now  in  existence,  under  construc- 
tla  .  or  autlMrtzed  will  require  when  they 
fully  developed  Is  much  more  than  the 
sur  ply  available  to  that  State  If  all  of  Calt- 
forf  la'a  contentions  are  uken  to  be  true. 

may  be.  of  course,  that  the  Supreme 
Oodrt  would  not  agree  with  all  of  the  conten- 
tto4a  of  either  of  the  States.  For  the  pres- 
however.  the  purpose  of  this  dtscusstcn 
1  o  emphaalzs  the  fact  that  the  United 
Stages  has  an  interest  of  its  own  In  the  pro- 
llttgatlon.  that  if  Senate  Joint  Reaotu- 
145  becomaa  law  the  United  sutes  may 
W^  to  take  a  position  before  the  Court  In- 
it  of  that  Uken  by  either  of  the 
that  It  Is  highly  desirable  that  thu 
Itaood  be  anticipated  and  recognized  In 
tba^xopoaad  legislation,  which  is  before  your 
ilttee.  and  that  the  constitutional  basis 
the  Federal  developments  in  the  lower 
ought,  therefore,  to  be  clearly  asserted 
In  tbla  legislation  if  it  U  to  t>e  enacted. 
IViU*  I  UQ  thus  convlQccd  that  the  United 
would  have  a  larga  stake  in  the  out- 
ot  ttUa  i»t>poaad  litigation.  I  am  not 
to  aay  that  the  onua  of  instituting 
suit  should  be  cast,  as  the  present  lan- 
■ua|t  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  145  pro- 
on  the  Attorney  Ocneral.  It  would.  I 
bellfcve.  be  better  for  the  United  SUtea  merely 
Ujw  Itself  to  be  joined  as  a  party  de- 
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to   1 

tan^ant  in  the  litigations. 

the  Congrces  determines  that  a  Joint 
lutlon  along  the  Unca  of  Senate  Joint 
lution  145  ought  to  be  enacted,  then,  in 
tion  to  the  incorporation  therein  (or  In 
othtt  leglalatlon  enacted  prior  thereto)  of 
pro'  talons  autborUlng  those  developments  In 
Uf  beam  UkM  can  be  appropriately  under- 
tak«  n  p-»^**M  coochMton  of  the  litigation. 
Vbm  olnt  reeolutkm  abould.  In  my  opinion,  be 
•nu  aded  by  aabetltutlnc  for  lu  present  text 
laniMage  aabetantlally  aa  follows: 

"  Vheraaa  there  are  controversies  of  laof 
atai  .dir.<.  particularly  among  the  SUtcs  of 
the    lomer    Colorado   River    k>aaln.    over    the 


and  eflect  of  certain  provlsioDS  of 
tte  Colarado  River  compact,  the  BoMlder 
Canyon  Project  Act.  tbc  Boulder  Oenyon 
Projoi.'.  .fd.ujtment  Act,  the  California  Liml- 
Ukiiuii  Act  (bUU.  Cal.  1938.  ch.  16)  and  other 
documents  related  thereto;  and 

"Whereaa  those  controversies  affect  the 
various  projects  In  that  basin  for  impound- 
ing!. regulnUng.  and  using  the  wstera  of  the 
Cuiondo  Bleer  and  ita  tributarlca.  a  com- 
OMrelaUy  valtiablc  intcrsute  stream  system. 
the  coostmcuon  of  which  the  Coogrem  has 
berctofore  authurized.  or  may  hereafter  au- 
tboriae.  In  the  exercise  of  its  constitutional 
powers  to  provide  tor  the  general  welfare  of 

the  United  Estates,  to  regulate  ccrr"- t  by 

promoting  the  comprehensive  dev«  t  of 

the  Nations  water  iweouicai.  to  implement 
and  carry  out  the  obUfatkma  o(  tbe  United 
States  to  Indian  tribes  and  to  foreli^  nations, 
to  make  needful  rules  and  regulations  re- 
specting the  territory  or  other  property  of  the 
United  States,  to  protect  the  rtghu  of  the  In- 
dians to  priority  in  the  use  of  the  waters 
reserved  or  otherwise  available  for  them,  and 
to  provide  for  the  national  defense;  and 

"Whereas  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  on 
behalf  of  the  United  States,  haa  entered  into 
various  agreements  with  States,  public  RKen- 
ctes.  and  other  parties  in  the  Lower  Colorado 
River  BasHi  relating  to  the  storage  and  de- 
livery of  Colorado  River  water,  and  the  valid- 
ity, meaning,  and  effect  of  these  agreements 
depend  upon  their  conformity  to  the  provi- 
sions of  the  statutes  and  other  documents 
hereinbefore  referred  to;   and 

"Whereas  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States.  In  i4rt2ona  v.  Cali'ornta  (298  U.  8 
558 ».  held  In  eflect  that  there  can  t>e  no 
final  adjudication  of  rights  to  the  use  of  the 
waters  of  the  Colorado  River  system  with- 
out the  presence,  as  a  party,  of  the  United 
States:   Now.  therefore,  be  it 

"Xcaolfed.  etc..  That  consent  is  hereby 
given  to  the  Joinder  of  the  United  States 
of  America  as  a  party  In  any  action  or  ac- 
tions commenced  within  2  years  front  the 
effective  date  of  this  act  In  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  by  any  State  of 
the  lower  basin  of  the  Colorado  River,  as 
that  basin  is  defined  in  the  Colorado  River 
compact,  fcr  the  adjudication  of  claims  of 
right  aaserted  by  such  State,  by  any  other 
State,  or  by  the  United  States,  with  respect 
to  the  wsters  of  the  Colorado  River  system 
available  for  use  In  tbat  iMsln." 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  haa  advised  me 
tbat  the  enactment  of  Senate  Joint  Reso- 
lution 145  would  not  t>e  in  accord  with  the 
program  of  the  President  unleaa  amended 
In  such  a  way  aa — 

(a I  To  waive  the  Immunity  of  the  United 
States  to  suit  and  permit  the  States  to  bring 
such  actiona  as  they  may  desire  If  the  Con- 
gress feels  that  It  is  necessary  to  take  such 
action  in  order  to  compose  differences  smon;; 
the  States  with  reference  to  the  waters  of 
the  Odorado  River; 

(b)  To  place  a  reasonable  limit  on  the 
time  for  the  bringing  of  such  sctions;   snd 

(c)  To  Instire  that  In  any  such  action  the 
United  SUtee  would  have  the  right  to  defend 
and  alao  to  aeeert  any  affirmative  claim  which 
It  may  have  or  wish  to  assert  in  connection 
with  the  subject  matter  of  any  action  filed 
pursuant  to  the  legislation. 

Sincerely  yours. 

J.  A.  Kat7C. 
8€er€tar]f  of  tht  Interior. 

Omci  oar  TKZ  AasisTAirr  to 

TRS  ArroaitzT  CEXzaAL. 

Defsitmknt  or  Jvsttcz. 
Wastiington.  D  C.  Hey  7.  194S. 
Hon.  Ht;«H  Bunoa. 

Ciatrmsn,  Committfe   on   Interior  and 
InsuUr  Affairs,  United  States  Senate. 
Wasfiington.  D.  C. 
Mt  DBAS  Sem.^tob:   This  Is  In  response  to 
your  request  for  the  views  of  this  Depart- 
ment concerning  the  Joint  resolution  (S.  J. 


Rea.  145)  "To  authorize  commencement  of  an 
action  by  the  United  States  to  determin'>  In- 
twsUte  water  rights  m  U^c  Colorado  P.lver." 

The  resolution  would  direct  the  Aturney 
General  to  commence  a  suit  or  action  ui  the 
nature  of  interplsadsr.  In  the  Supreme  Ck>tut 
of  the  United  States,  against  the  Sut4>s  of 
Arizona.  Call.'ornia.  Nevada.  New  Mexico  and 
Utah,  to  require  the  parties  to  assert  and 
have  determined  therein  their  rlgba  to  the 
use  of  the  waters  of  the  Colorado  River  sys- 
tem available  for  the  lower  Colorado  Utver 
Basin. 

An  investigation  of  the  situation  discloses 
that  at  the  present  time  there  seem  to  be 
cooAlatlng  interests  or  claims,  at  leas:  be- 
twaan  tlie  Statsa  of  California  and  ArLxma. 
with  respect  to  rti;hu  to  the  use  of  the  waters 
of  the  Colorado  River  In  the  lower  beam  of 
that  stream.  That  conflict,  among  other 
things,  would  Involve  interpretation  o:  the 
Colorado  River  Compact,  the  Boulder  Canyon 
Project  Act.  and  related  statutory  enact- 
ments. What  confl.cis  there  may  be  among 
the  other  States  mentioned  in  the  Joint  rea- 
olutlon  are  obscure.  It  appears,  however, 
that  there  are  no  present  conflicts  In  need 
of  judicial  determination  between  the  United 
States  and  the  States  tn  the  Colorado  U>ver 
Basin.  Here  it  may  t>e  noted  thst  there  has 
been  no  request  by  sny  sgency  of  the  Fe«leral 
Government  to  this  Department  for  the  in- 
Btitutlcn  of  an  action  for  the  purpose  of  de- 
termining the  rights  of  the  United  Statts  In 
tlM  lower  basin  of  the  Colorado  River.  In 
the  abaancc  of  such  a  request  with  adequate 
supporting  data,  it  would  not  t>e  In  act:ord 
with  the  policy  of  the  Department  to  in- 
stitute such  an  action  on  its  own  Initiative 
on  the  bssis  of  the  fscts  at  hand. 

Since  it  appears  that,  at  the  present  time 
at  lesst,  there  are  no  conflicts  between  the 
United  States  and  the  several  States  Invo  ved 
in  the  proposed  legislation  which  are  in  r.eed 
of  adjudication.  It  ts  fair  to  assume  that 
the  legislation  has  been  propcsed  for  the 
purpose  of  affording  at  least  some  ol  the 
States  an  opportunity  <x)  present  their  dif- 
ferences and  conflicting  claims  to  the  Su- 
preme Court  for  settlement.  Arizona  v.  C'aii- 
fomia  (298  U.  S.  568  (IB35)  I  was  insUtiited 
by  Arizona  to  have  adjudicated  certain  rii^hts 
to  the  unappropriated  waters  of  the  Colo- 
rado River.  In  that  action  six  other  basin 
States  were  named  as  parties  defendant. 
The  Supreme  Court  dismissed  that  action  on 
the  grounds  that  since  the  United  States  was 
an  IndlqMBsable  party  and  had  not  con- 
sented to  bs  sued,  the  suit  could  no*,  be 
maintained. 

The  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  In 
i4ri2otis  V.  CaZt/or;»is  made  it  clear  that 
the  type  of  relief  desired  by  the  States  in  a 
suit  between  them  cannot  be  had  In  th<  ab- 
sence of  legislation  giving  the  required  con- 
sent. It  is  to  be  noted  that  Senate  ..'olnt 
Resolution  145  woul '  provide  fcr  the  apt>ear- 
ance  of  the  United  Statea  as  a  party  p  ain- 
tiff  In  such  litigation.  However,  since  the 
principal  and  perhaps  the  only  contro- ersy 
exists  among  the  States.  It  is  suggested  that 
Senste  Joint  Resolution  145  should  be 
amended  so  as  to  waive  the  immtmlty  o.'  the 
United  sutes  to  suit  and  permit  the  States 
to  bring  such  actions  as  they  may  desire  it 
the  Congrsss  feels  that  it  is  necessary  that 
their  dlfferenoes  with  reference  to  the  wa- 
ters of  the  Colorado  River  in  the  lower  basin 
thereof  be  composed.  It  U  further  sugg-'sted 
that  such  amendment  require  the  brir.glng 
of  such  an  action  by  sny  or  all  of  the  SUtes 
Involved  within  1  year  from  the  effective  date 
of  the  legislation,  and  that  In  any  such  ac- 
tion the  United  SUtes  should  hsve  the  right 
to  defend  and  also  to  assert  any  affirmative 
claim  which  it  may  have  or  wish  to  assert  in 
connection  with  the  subject  matter  of  any 
action  which  may  be  filed  pursuant  tc  the 
legislation. 

It  is  noted  that  the  bill,  as  presently 
drafted,  contemplates  the  bringing  of  a  suit 
or  action  "in  the  nature  of  interpleader."     It 
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is  suggested  thst.  regardles.s  of  the  form  in 
which  the  legislation  may  pass,  any  limlU- 
tlon  on  the  discretion  of  the  plaintiff,  as  to 
the  character  or  the  action  or  suit  to  be  fl'ed, 
should  be  eliminated.  It  Is  believed  that 
the  plaintiff,  in  litigation  of  this  Importance, 
should  have  complete  discretion  as  to  the 
nature  of  the  action  to  be  fl^ed. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  there  is  some 
question  as  to  the  ex  stence  of  a  Justiciable 
controversy.  That  question  Itself  can  be 
determined  authoritatively  only  by  the  Su- 
preme Court.  Cogent  arguments  can  be 
made  In  support  of.  and  also  against,  the 
existence  of  a  Jtistldable  controversy.  Pre- 
sumably, all  aspects  of  this  question  will  be 
thoroughly  presented  and  vigorously  main- 
tained by  different  Statea  In  case  the  ques- 
tion is  presented  to  the  Supreme  Court. 

In  view  of  the  foregoing  considerations,  the 
Department  of  Justice  is  unable  to  recom- 
mend enactment  of  the  measure  in  Its  pres- 
ent form. 

The  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
advises  tbat   there  is  no   objection   to  the 
submission  of  the  rejKWt. 
Yours  sincerely. 

PzTTOi*  Foan. 
r/ie  Assistant  to  the  Attorney  General. 


European    Reliefers    Want    Our    Money 
Without  Any  Embarrassing  Questions 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HOWARD  H.  BUFFETT 

or  NKaXASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  May  19.  1948 

Mr.  BUFFETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  yester- 
day I  read  a  di.spatch  from  Paris  under 
the  headline  "Doubts  voiced  In  Europe 
as  to  ERP  succe.ss."  The  article  states 
that  many  Britons,  Frenchmen,  and 
other  Europeans  are  wondering  if  ERP 
Is  going  to  be  as  satisfactory  as  expected. 

It  seems  they  are  very  much  worried 
over  four  things. 

They  seem  to  fear  that  the  American 
Government  is  going  to  insist  that  they 
get  to  work  themselves. 

They  fear  that  strings  will  be  attached 
to  the  program  which  will  not  permit 
them  to  continue  down  the  Socialist 
road  of  managed  economies  that  lead 
but  to  bankruptcy. 

They  fear  very  much  that  we  shall  in- 
sist on  caning  a  spade  a  spade,  and  in- 
sist on  their  using  their  own  initiative 
in  the  future. 

According  to  this  article,  the  four  most 
startling  Impressions  which  alarm  these 
Europeans  are: 

1.  That  the  Americans  are  going  to  put  a 
step  to  anything  that  smaclu  of  Socialist 
planning  In   Europe. 

In  other  words,  these  Europeans  be- 
lieve that  the  success  of  ERP  rests  on 
our  taxpayers  providing  all  the  luxuries 
that  the  Sociall.st  politicians  have  prom- 
ised them  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave. 

3.  That  the  sale  of  all  Industrial  equipment 
and  machinery  to  Russia  and  eastern  Europe 
from  the  16  Marshall  plan  countries  will  t>« 
banned  by  the  United  States. 

Here  again  these  European  leaders 
seem  to  think  that  ERP  success  is  based 
on  the  free  furnishing  of  machinery 
which  they  can  resell  to  those  behind 
the  iron  curtain. 


8.  That  the  18  countries  are  to  be  forced 
to  devalue  their  currencies  to  conform  to 
real  values. 

In  this  case  they  seem  to  think  that 
ERP  success  depends  on  our  maintain- 
ing European  currencies  at  the  inflated 
level  that  the  socialist  govemn-.ents 
would  like  to  think  was  their  real  talue 
although  they  have  absolutely  no  rela- 
tion of  real  value.  Witness  tlie  controls 
and  black  markets. 

4  That  the  United  States  will  Insist  that 
the  British-controlled  sterling  area  be  broken 
up. 

We  were  'told  when  we  passed   the 

British  loan  that  England  would  resume 
dollar  payments  and  thus  free  the  as- 
sets of  others  that  were  tied  up  in 
sterling.  Now  it  seems  our  foreign 
friends  believe  that  ERP's  success  de- 
pends on  our  maintaining  a  sterling- 
area  in  which  countries  will  trade  with 
Britain  but  will  never  receive  currencies 
they  can  use  to  buy  American  good<:. 

Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  say  that  if  ERP 
recovery  depends  on  the  assumptions  of 
these  Europeans  it  can  never  succeed  for 
it  would  take  more  money  than  can  ever 
be  bled  from  American  taxpayers  to  sup- 
port these  socialist  governments  and 
their  unbalanced  budgets.  The  longer 
they  put  ofT  the  stabilizations  of  their 
currencies,  the  worse  the  debacle  is  going 
to  be. 

The  end  of  this  article  advises  these 
frightened  Europeans  to  wait  until  Mr. 
Hoffman  has  his  money  and  the  freedom 
to  frame  his  administration  policies. 

I  certainly  hope  that  the  Appropria- 
tion Act  will  be  so  worded  that  Europeans 
will  receive  no  aid  unless  they  remove 
all  socialist  restraints  on  recovery  and 
make  a  serious  attempt  to  balance  their 
budgets  in  real  and  not  fictitious  vaiues. 


Will  CongTC**  Mutilate  Reciprocal  Trade 
Act? 


EXT.K'NSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HELEN  GAHAGAN  DOUGLAS 

or  CALirORNIA 

IN  THE   lOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATUES 

Wednesday,  May  26.  1948 

Mrs.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  when 
the  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
decided  to  break  with  tradition  and  to 
hold  closed  hearings  on  the  Reciprocal 
Trade  Agreements  Act.  the  Citizens'  Com- 
mittee for  Reciprocal  World  Trade,  in 
protest,  held  a  people's  hearing  on  RTA 
on  May  14  at  the  Mayflower  Hotel.  More 
than  50  business,  farm,  labor,  veterans' 
and  public  affairs  organizations  testified 
in  support  of  a  3-year  extension  of  the 
Reciprocal  Trade  Agreements  Act  with- 
out amendment. 

The  honorary  chairman  of  this  com- 
mittee is  the  former  distinguished  Sec- 
retary of  State.  Mr.  Cordell  Hull. 

I  include  the  opening  remarks  by  Mr. 
Gerard  Swope,  chairman  of  the  Citi- 
Eens'  Committee  for  Reciprocal  World 
Trade: 

When  the  Houae  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee decided  to  break  with  tradition  and 


restrict  hearing  on  extension  of  the  Recipro- 
cal Trade  Agreement*  Act  to  ckieed  aesalons 
of  a  subcommittee,  the  CIttaens'  Committee 
for  Reciprocal  World  Trade  decided  that  It 
should  create  a  public  forum  In  which  Inter- 
ested citizens  could  express  their  views  with 
representatives  of  the  press  present  to  report 
whatever  developments  they  may  consider 
newsworthy. 

On  each  of  the  four  previous  occMlnne 
when  Congress  has  reviewed  thU  legWattaa 
and  then  extended  it.  the  full  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  has  held  public  hearings 
where  qualified  cltleens  have  been  able  to 
state  their  positloiu  and  where  the  press  baa 
been  able  to  attend  and  to  report  not  only 
the  testimony  but  more  particularly  the  types 
of  questions  asKed  by  committee  membera 
and  the  general  attitude  of  the  committee 
toward  the  witnesses. 

This  open  discussion  has  been  an  essential 
factor  In  acquainting  the  voters  at  large  with 
the  issues  involved,  and  it  has  been  useful 
to  the  great  body  of  Congressmen  who  cotild 
not  personally  attend  the  bearings.  I  am 
told  that  there  are  some  128  Members  of  the 
present  Congress  who  have  never  been  ex- 
posed to  this  t3rpe  of  review  of  the  Trade 
Agreements  program:  hence,  it  would  seem 
especially  Important  that  they  be  given  the 
advantage  of  knowing  how  business,  farm, 
labor,  and  civic  groups  feel  about  this  t>asic 
national  policy. 

In  any  event,  the  announcement  that  we 
were  organlrlng  these  people's  hearings  on 
RTA  has  been  accorded  strong  editorial  sup- 
port not  only  here  In  Washington  but  In 
newspapers  from  New  York  to  San  Francisco 
as  well  Apparently,  the  leadership  In  the 
Rouse  Ways  and  Means  Committee  seriously 
underestimated  the  breadth  and  the  depth 
of  public  concern  as  to  the  fate  of  the  Recip- 
rocal Trade  Agreements  Act  which  has  given 
consistency  and  continuity  to  our  Inter- 
national trade  policy  for  a  decade  and  a  half. 

To  the  development  of  this  record  of  con- 
tinuity, forward-looking  members  of  both 
the  major  parties  have  contributed,  and  still 
are  contributing.  Importantly.  Evidence  of 
this  bipartisan  cooperation  in  facing  tha 
new  challenges  of  the  postwar  world  u  the 
Interest  shown  In  today's  meeting  by  repre- 
sentatives of  both  parties.  It  encourages  us 
to  hope  that,  as  the  RTA  legislation  moves 
cut  of  committee  into  general  debate,  this 
bipartisan  approach  wUI  be  reflected  in 
further  extension  of  the  Trade  Agreemeota 
Act. 

More  than  40  separate  organizations  repre- 
(<entlng  a  good  cross  section  of  American 
life  have  signlfled  their  mtentlon  of  testify- 
ing here  today  to  their  support  for  extension 
of  the  Reciprocal  Trade  Agreements  Act  in 
Its  present  form  and  for  the  customary  8 
years.  And  there  may  well  be  stlU  others  In 
this  audience  who  will  want  to  add  their 
voices,  either  as  representatives  of  organisa- 
tions or  as  Individuals,  to  the  chorus  of 
endorsement  which  is  reflected  in  the  find- 
ings of  the  GaUup  poll  published  here  only 
yesterday.  That  measurement  of  public  at- 
titude toward  RTA,  If  you  did  not  happen 
to  have  seen  it.  shows  80  percent  in  favor, 
only  8  percent  opposed,  and  12  percent  un- 
certain of  the  persons  questioned  who  know 
something  of  the  purposes  and  performance 
of  the  reciprocal  trade-agreemenU  program. 

At  the  same  time  I  want  to  emphasise  that 
these  hearings  are  open  to  opponenu  as  well 
as  supportors  of  the  legislation.  As  of  last 
evening,  no  one  had  aaked  for  timp  in  which 
to  oppose  RTA;  and  all  three  leading  op- 
ponents who  were  personally  Invited  have 
declined.  Presumably,  the  opposition  Is 
content  to  rest  its  case  with  the  testimony 
It  gave  In  the  closed  hearings  of  the  Uouce 
Ways  and  Means  Subcommittee. 

As  you  know,  this  present  hearing  will  be 
followed  by  a  luncheon  at  1  o'clock,  at  which 
Senator  Berkley,  the  Honorable  WUllam  L. 
Clayton,  and  Mrs.  Dana  Backua.  prealdcot  of 
the  Women's  Action  Committee  for 
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Aa  I  Ahall  preside  %%  th« 
I  am  Mklnc  Ur    H.  Harvey  Pike. 
Rev  Tork  Ctty.  to  take  over  as  chairman 
tM «.    Long   tdentlitod   wttb   trade   between 
tl4  DnltMl  suttee  and  the  Caribbean  and  a 
elM  elMlrman  ot  the  Foreign  Policy 
lUon.  Mr   Pike  U  thoroughly  famUlar 
wlfb  world  trade  condttlona 

'  "be  queetlon  may  be  raued  that  he  ob- 
ftqaelj  baa   a  apeclal   Interest      But   haan  t 
b  and  every  one  of  us.  aa  taxpayers  and 
dtlxena.   an  equally  obvioua  special   In- 
teifeet    through    our    personal    stake    In    the 
term  suocees  ot  the  European  recovery 
f     IIMons   of   our   dollars   are    in- 
volved, and  we  must  act  aa  intelligent  lenders 
we  expect   the  Kuropean   nations   to   be 
■ent  borrowers. 
tr  Pike,  please  carry  on  from  here. 

Ar.  Speaker.  I  now  Include  a  press  re- 
issued by  the  Citizens  Committee 
Reciprocal  World  Trade,  dated  May  12. 
19 18.  giving  excerpts  from  .speeches  made 
■I  d  a  list  of  the  participating  orgaaixa- 
tiins: 

Vashihcton.  May  14. — Rallying  to  register 
tbfir  e>»ppott  for  a  3-year  extension  of  the 
Ttadc  Agreements  Act.  represents - 
thiM  of  more  than  50  business,  (arm.  labcr. 
ve^erana'    and    public   affairs    organlaatloos 
ified  today  at  a  people's  hearing  on  RTA 
the  Hotel  Mayflower.      The  meeting  was 
by    the   Citizens'   Committee   for 
World    Trade,    of    which    Cordell 
farmer  Secretary  of  State.  Is  the  hon- 
chalrman  and  Oerard  Swope.  prominent 
tn^ustrtalut.  U  chairman.     H.  Harvey  Pike. 
Tork    sugar    broker,    presided    at    the 
hefrtngs. 

ent   Harry  S.   Truman,   in   a  special 
to  the  meeting,  said:    "Secretary  of 
Mafhall  has  truly  pointed  out  that  the 
program  has  never  been  so 
as  now  to  us  and  the  rest  of  the 
Id       The  United  SUtes  is  throwing  Ue- 
ous  effort,  through  the  European  re« 
program    and    other    measures.    Into 
ping  other  free  nations  to  help  each  other 
meeting     their     economic    emaisnkcies. 
*     We  are  equally  convinced  ttat  tbelr 
welfare  u  vital  to  our  own  pros- 
sectirlty." 
'ova  tetrodudng  Mr.  Pike  as  the  pre- 
«Meer.  Mr.  Swope  said:    "When   the 
Ways  snd  Means  Committee  decided  to 
with  tradition  and  restrict  hearings  on 
lion    of    the    Reciprocal    Trade    Agree - 
Act  to  cloaed  sessions  of  a  subcom- 
the  Cltlaens'  Committee  for  Rectp- 
World  Trade  decided   that   It  should 
te  a  public  forum  in  which  Interested 
ins  could  express  their  views  with  rep- 
tatlvea  of  the  press  present  "     He  added 
the  announcement  of  the  hearings  had 
given  strong  editorial  support  by  newa- 
throughout   the   country.   Indicating 
the  House  Wsys  and  Means  Committee 
seriously   underestimated    the    breadth 
depth  of  public  concern  as  to  the  late 
Reciprocal  Trade  Agreements  Act. 
Introduced  Into  the  record  of  the  bear- 
was  s  statement  by  a  representative  of 
Hatioeat  Foretgn  Trade  Council,  which 
:   "This  la  a  critical  time  in  world  eco- 
aSBlrs.     •     •     •     Other    nations   are 
only  for  a  aignal   from   the  United 
to  embark  on  nationalistic  progran^ 
would  make  the  trade  barriers  of  the 
m  Inconsequential.    Psilure  to  re- 
tlM  Trade  Agreements  Act.  or  hamper- 
Its  effsetlveiMn  by   amendment   which 
ittattvs  operation,  would  be 
>n  as  such  a  sIPML'* 

to  appaar  hi  tlse  parade  of  witnesses 

Vice  Ada.  BBOry  S.  Land,  prealdent  at 

Atr  Ttansport  AssoelattaD  of   America. 

'  Is  bsMd  on  the  czpan- 

of  foreign   trade  and   the  elimlnattoa 

barriers.'*  be  pointed  out.    "Rte  ex- 

of  the  Reelyraeal  Ttade  Agreements 
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Act  la  essential  to  successful  ImplcmenU- 
ti'^n  of  United  States  foreign  economic  pol- 
icy •  •  •  This  is  not  a  question  of  pol- 
iiics,  it  Is  a  quMtlon  of  American  leader- 
ship " 

Aa  spokeiman  fnr  the  Amerlcaru  for  Dnno- 
crctic  Actloo.  Seymour  I.  Harris,  professor 
of  economics  st  Harvard  University,  said: 
"We  can  survive  economic  isolationism  but 
at  a  much  lower  standard  of  living.  We  are 
not  likely  to  survive  world  war  III.  toward 
which  we  would  make  an  Important  contri- 
bution through  supporting  economic  Isols- 
ticnlsm  ■ 

Appearing  for  the  Conunittee  for  Economic 
Development.  Howard  S.  Myers,  director, 
bt..  ed  the  committee's  policy:  "We  strongly 
favor  continuing  to  lodge  the  authority  for 
ne';(otlnring  reductions  where  it  now  lies,  as 
the  only  way  to  avoid  objectionable  past 
practices.  We  hope  that  the  Congress  will 
act  promptly  In  renewing  and  strengthening 
the  Reciprocal  Trade  Agreements  Act  " 

The  American  Watch  Assemblers  Aseocla- 
tton  was  reprsscnted  by  Jamea  Bevans.  Its 
counselor,  who  sa*d:  "To  this  association,  it 
U  unthlnksble  that  we  ahould  abandon  this 
trade-agrecmenu  program  at  the  present  time 
when  the  conditions  of  the  countries  of  the 
world  is  so  deplorable  and  •  •  •  tax- 
payers have  contrlbtitcd  so  much  to  restore 
those  countries"  He  added.  "Before  the 
people  of  this  country  are  taxed  to  support 
an  Industry,  there  should  be  no  question 
but  that  such  industry  is  properly  placed 
and  efficiently  operated  " 

The  national  board  of  the  TWCA  was  rep- 
resented by  Mrs.  James  Irwin  who  stressed 
that  "if  we  fall  to  extend  RTA  at  this  time. 
If  It  is  restricted  or  extended  for  only  a  lim- 
ited period,  other  nations  wfll  doubt  our  in- 
tentions. If  these  nations  know  they  wUl  be 
able  to  export  to  us.  to  balance  their  imports 
when  more  nornial  conditions  return,  their 
production  and  recovery  will  be  stimulated  "' 

Labor  has  a  great  deal  at  stake  In  the 
trade-agreements  program.  Stanley  Rutten- 
berg  said,  as  spokesman  for  the  CIO  "Many 
Indtistries  would  be  unable  to  operate  and 
many  workmen  would  be  out  of  jobs  If  the 
United  States  did  not  Import  vital  mate- 
rials— and  on  the  other  hand  our  exports  pro- 
mote domestic  employment,"  he  added. 

Other  representatives  of  labor  appearing  in 
support  of  the  legislation  Included  tboes 
from  the  Textile  Workers  Union  or  America 
(CIO)  and  the  United  TextUe  Workers  of 
America  ( A.  P   of  L  t . 

Mr?  J.  Borden  Harrlman.  former  Minis- 
'  rway.  appeared  aa  spokesman  (or  the 
•  tee  on   Public   Affairs  and   urged   a 

3-year  extension  of  the  Trade  Agrseinsnts 
Act  (or  our  own  economic  sel(-lnterest,  for 
our  own  protection  in  the  battle  of  Ideologies, 
snd  In  the  Interest  of  world  peace  and  pros- 
perity. 

CUkTTOiM  tTSCSS  KIK  StTPOtT  AT  LCNCKCOM 

At  a  liuicheon  following  the  hearings.  Wil- 
liam L.  Clayton,  former  Under  Secretary  of 
State  for  Economic  Affairs  and  now  special 
consultant  to  the  State  Department  on  the 
reciprocal  trade  agrssmsnta.  spoke  on  the 
urgency  of  extentftng  ttm  prsssiit  act  for  S 
years.  Other  speakers  ladtadsd  Mrs.  Dana 
Converse  Baektis.  chairman  of  the  Women's 
Action  Committee  for  Lasting  Peace.  Mr. 
Swope  presided. 

Other  supp<^irtin|{  organisations  repre- 
sented at  the  hearmgs  included:  American 
Association  of  University  Women.  American 
Farm  Bureeu  Federation.  American  Chan\- 
ber  of  Commerce  of  Cuba.  American  Chamber 
of  Commerce  of  France.  American  ClvU  Lib- 
erties Union.  Anterican  0(Bce  Supply  Ex- 
porters Association.  Anarlcan  Veterans  Com- 
mittee. AMVIT8,  Amwleaa  Unitarian  Asso- 
ciation. Assaeteas4  Bqwts.  Brotbsrbood  of 
BaUway  and  Msaasblp  Clerks.  Catholic  As- 
sociation (or  International  Peace.  Chamber 
of  Commerce  of  the  United  States.  CViurcb 
Union.  Citiaens  Conference  (or  Inter- 


national Economic  Union.  City  Club  of  Chi- 
cago, Commerce  and  Industry  Association  of 
New  York 

Also.  Council  for  Social  Action  of  the  Con- 
gregational Christian  Churches.  Federal 
Council  of  the  Churches  of  Chr'.«t  in  America. 
Foreign  Credit  Interchange  Bureau  of  the 
National  Association  of  Credit  Men.  Friends 
Committee  on  National  Legislation.  General 
Federation  of  Women's  Clubs.  Importers*  As- 
sociation. Inc..  of  Chicago.  Inter-Raclal  Press 
of  America,  In.ernatlonal  Association  of 
Machinists,  International  Flag  of  Peace  As- 
sociation. League  (or  Industrial  Democracy. 
League  of  Women  Voters  of  the  United  States, 
Wamaa's  Division  of  the  MethodUt  Church. 
NattoBal  Association  of  Consumers.  National 
Cotincll  of  American  Importers.  Netlonal 
Cotmcll  of  Jewish  Women.  National  Farmers 
Union.  National  Peace  Conference. 

Also.  National  Women's  Trade  Union 
League.  Ohio  P&rm  Bureau  Federation.  Over- 
seas Automotive  Club.  National  Standard 
Parts  Association,  Philadelphia  Chamber  of 
Commerce.  Board  of  Christian  Education  of 
the  Preebytcrian  Church  o(  the  United  States 
of  America.  Twentieth  Century  Fund.  United 
Council  of  Church  Women.  United  Nations 
Council  of  Phil.-idelphta.  United  Packinghouse 
Workers  of  America.  United  States  Associates 
of  the  International  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
United  States  Cuban  Council.  United  States 
Junior  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Women's  In- 
ternational Leagxie  (or  Peace  and  Freedom, 
Young  Republican  Club  of  New  York. 

Individual  corporations  represented  In- 
cluded: The  American  Exporter,  Baldwin 
Locomotive  Workers,  Bank  o(  America,  Cater- 
pillar Tractor  Co,  Coca-Cola  Export  Co., 
Henry  DIston  and  Sons.  Ooodyear  Tire  M 
Rubber  Bxport  Co  .  W.  R.  Grace  &  Co .  Hol- 
lingshead  Corp  .  Scott  Paper  Co..  Sharpe  * 
Dohme.  Standard  Vacuum  Oil  Co..  Syming- 
ton-Gould Corp.  and  S  S.  White  Dental 
Manufacturing  Co. 

TKXT  or  THS  raXamKMT'S  XXLECaAM 

Tbs  WHrrs  HotTsx. 

Wathington,  D.  C. 

OOUSD    SWOPK. 

Chatrman.   Citizens'  Committee  for 
tteeijfrocttl  World  Trade: 

It  U  most  grstlfylng  thst  at  this  critical 
time  a  group  such  as  the  Citizens'  Commit- 
tee for  Reciprocal  World  Trade  is  so  whole- 
heartedly supporting  the  continuation  o(  the 
trade-agreemenu  program.  That  program  is 
an  eeeentlal  and  integral  part  o(  our  na- 
tional policy  of  seeking,  through  coopera- 
tion with  other  nations,  to  advance  pros- 
perity and  peace  at  home  and  In  all  other 
countriee.  Only  with  sincere  and  Informed 
support  from  otir  citizens  can  any  of  our 
national  policies  be  expected  to  succeed. 

Just  now  the  Oongrsss.  for  the  fifth  time 
in  14  years,  is  considering  extension  of  the 
Trade  Agreements  Act.  American  citizens 
overwhelmingly  approve  and  support  re- 
newal of  the  act  and  continuation  of  the 
program.  The  Citizens'  Committee  (or  Re- 
ciprocal World  Trade  Is  an  ouutanding  ex- 
.  ample  o(  the  cross  section  of  public  Interest 
troaa  which  the  support  comes. 

Secretary  of  State  Manhall  has  truly 
pointed  out  thst  the  trade -agreements  pro- 
gram has  never  been  so  Important  as  now 
to  us  and  to  the  rest  of  th*  world  The 
United  States  Is  throwing  tremendous  effort, 
through  the  European  recovery  program  and 
other  meastirea.  into  helping  other  free  na- 
tions to  help  each  other  in  meeting  their 
economic  smargencles.  We  are  doing  this 
in  the  Arm  conviction  that  by  bettering  their 
economic  condition  they  have  a  better  chance 
of  achieving  political  stability  and  main- 
taining their  national  integrity.  We  are 
equally  convinces  that  their  economic  wel- 
fare Is  vital  to  our  own  proapcrity  and 
aecurlty. 

Ctrcumstsncea  have  given  the  United 
States  the  eeooooile  leadership  of  the  world 
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We  hsve  consistently  exercised  that  leader- 
ship In  the  direction  of  better  living  stand- 
ards and  better  International  relations 
throughout  the  world.  We  cannot  now  turn 
back  from  this  goal  and  start  again  down 
the  road  toward  the  mirage  of  economic  Iso- 
istlonlsm.  To  be  consistent  snd  retain  our 
leadership  we  urgently  need  the  tested  and 
effective  mechanism  of  the  reciprocal  trade 
agreements  program.  The  renewal  of  the 
TtadS  Agreements  Act  without  crippling 
amendments  and  (or  a  satisfactory  period  of 
time  Is  essential  to  give  tis  this  mechanism. 

Hakxt  S.  Txttman. 


Is  It  Wicked  for  Farmers  To  Make  Money? 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CLIFFORD  R.  HOPE 

or  KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  26.  194i 

Mr.  HOPE.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  are 
some  people  In  this  country  who  appar- 
ently think  that  it  is  a  crime  for  a 
farmer  to  make  money.  They  are  strong 
for  prosperity,  but  they  hate  to  see  the 
farmer  have  any  part  of  it.  A  typical 
expression  of  this  attitude  Is  contained 
In  an  article  appearing  recently  in  the 
Washington  Daily  News  by  Peter  Edson, 
well-known  Washington  columnist,  en- 
titled "The  Farm  Vote — Sacred  Cow.' 
This  article  Is  so  biased  against  farmers 
and  contains  statements  so  far  from  the 
truth  that  It  ought  to  be  challenged. 

Mr.  Eklson  begins  his  article  by  call- 
ing attention  to  the  fact  that  the  pro- 
portion of  our  population  engaged  in 
farming  Is  rapidly  declining,  and  goes 
on  to  state  that  while  in  the  past  Con- 
gress might  have  been  Justified  in  giving 
some  consideration  to  agricultural  prob- 
lems, that  because  of  the  decline  in  the 
number  of  farmers  no  particular  atten- 
tion need  be  paid  to  them  now  and  that 
there  is  no  political  harm,  at  least,  in 
kicking  farmers  around.   Mr.  Edson  says : 

By  today's  estimates.  United  States  popu- 
lation over  21  years  of  age  is  divided,  roughly, 
50.000,000  in  cities,  16,000.000  in  small  towns 
classified  as  rural  nonfarm.  and  only  14.- 
000.000  rural.  This  accounts  for  a  possible 
80.000.000  votera. 

This  (arm  vote  is  still  important  to  Con- 
gressmen who  come  (rom  strictly  rural  dls- 
tricu.  But  based  on  the  interests  o(  the 
people — percentagewise  and  on  a  national 
average — city  population  should  control  62.5 
percent  of  the  votes  In  Congress,  the  rural 
nonfarm  population  should  control  20  per- 
cent, the  farm  population  only  17.5  percent. 

Mr.  Edson  then  goes  on  to  say: 

But  there  Is  no  denying  that  today  more 
weight  Is  given  to  maintaining  (arm  pros- 
perity than  to  maintaining  prosperity  (or  the 
industrial  worker.  And  there  is  no  point  In 
keeping  the  city  worker  broke  Just  to  main- 
tain the  country  cousin  In  clover.  The  two 
problams  should  no  longer  be  considered 
separately. 

I(  the  country  wants  industrial  peace,  the 
place  to  begin  Is  on  the  farm  front.  Out- 
lawing the  Communist  Party  and  tightening 
up  on  the  labor  laws  won't  stop  today's 
strikes 

Some  place,  some  time,  somehow — some- 
body Is  going  to  have  to  get  at  the  rooU  of 
labor  Uouble.  Right  now  those  roots  reach 
back  to  the  farm  and  too-high  food  prices. 

In  other  words,  according  to  Mr.  Edson, 
It  Is  not  John  L.  Lewis  or  Philip  Murray 


or  the  Communist  leaders  In  labor  who 
are  causing  our  trouble  today.  It  la  the 
wicked  farmers  who  have  forced  prices 
up  so  high  that  city  people  can  no  longer 
exist  and  have  to  strike  for  more  money. 
Well,  that  Is  very  interesting,  if  true. 
Mr.  Edson  does  not  cite  any  facts  to  back 
up  his  statement,  and  cannot  do  so.  But 
I  am  afraid  there  are  some  as  prejudiced 
as  he  who  will  accept  his  conclusions 
without  proof. 

rAXM   INCOMXS   Lias  THAM    ONX-UAI.r    NOl^FASM 
XMCOMXS 

But  before  blindly  condemning  the 
farmer  as  the  villain  in  the  piece,  let  us 
take  a  look  at  the  facts.  What  about  the 
incomes  of  farmers  as  compared  with  the 
incomes  of  nonfarmers?  What  about 
the  Increase  in  food  prices  as  compared 
w  ilh  the  increase  in  wages  and  consumer 
incomes?  Facts  on  these  matters  are 
readily  available  to  Mr.  Edson  or  anyone 
else  who  desires  to  obtain  them.  Let  us 
see  what  they  are. 

Well,  according  to  Government  sta- 
tistics, for  1947  the  per  capita  income 
from  farming  for  persons  on  the  farm 
was  $725.  That  is  a  good  deal  more  than 
it  was  before  the  war  and  it  sounds  fairly 
good  in  comparison.  But  how  does  it 
compare  with  the  per  capita  income  of 
the  nonfarm  population?  What  was  that 
In  1947?  It  was  $1,480,  or  slightly  more 
than  double  that  of  the  average  farm 
Income. 

PEOPtX   ASX  LEAVIMC   tAKUB   BBCADSE   Or   HICHES 

iMOOMxs  Of  cmxs 

That  ought  to  settle  the  question,  had 
it  not?  But  here  is  something  else  to 
back  it  up.  We  all  know  that  if  one  (>art 
of  our  economy  Is  more  prosperous  than 
any  other,  there  Is  a  drift  of  people  into 
that  particular  activity.  If  farmers  are 
so  prosperous  today  at  the  expense  of 
their  city  cousins,  you  would  expect  that 
there  would  be  a  rush  of  people  to  the 
farms  in  order  to  get  in  on  some  of  this 
easy  money.  But  here  again,  the  hard 
cold  facts  tell  Just  the  opposite  story. 
This  year  there  are  2,500,000  fewer  people 
on  the  farms  than  we  had  in  1941.  But 
during  the  same  time,  our  nonfarm  pop- 
ulation Increased  by  12.500  OQO  people, 
and  that  notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
the  birth  rate  on  the  farms  is  much 
higher  than  it  is  in  the  cities.  The  people 
who  left  the  farms  to  work  in  industry, 
as  well  as  many  of  the  boys  who  went 
In  the  Army,  have  not  come  back  to  the 
farm  because  they  are  making  more 
money  as  downtrodden  workers  in  the 
city  than  they  can  make  on  the  farm. 

INCOMES     AMD     WAGES     HAVE     ADVANCED     rASTXS 
THAN   FOOD    PBICZS 

Now,  let  us  look  a  little  further  Into 
Mr.  Edson's  contention  that  food  prices 
are  keeping  city  workers  broke.  What 
are  the  facts  there?  Well,  the  latest 
Government  figures  show  that  for  March 
1948,  food  costs  were  102  percent  above 
the  average  for  the  years  1935-39.  That 
is  quite  a  little  Jump,  is  it  not?  But 
what  was  happening  to  people'-^  incomes 
during  the  same  time?  Just  this:  The 
average  nonfarm  income  in  thi.s  country 
from  1935-39  was  $625.  In  1947  it  was 
$1,480.  or  an  increa&e  of  136  percent,  as 
compared  with  102-percent  increase  In 
food  costs.  During  the  same  period  fac- 
tory weekly  eaminp.s  increa5ed  119  per- 
cent, so  that  the  wo.  kingman  in  the  city 


was  still  ahead  of  the  game,  compared 
with  prewar,  as  far  as  food  costs  are 
concerned. 

But  here  are  some  more  flsures.  and  I 
think  they  furnish  the  best  test  as  to 
whether  Mr.  Edson  is  right  In  his  con- 
tention that  we  are  "keeping  the  city 
worker  broke  Just  to  maintain  the 
country  cousin  In  clover."  These  figures 
show  the  percentage  of  total  Income  in 
this  country  which  is  currently  being 
spent  for  food,  as  compared  with  prewar. 
For  that  period  22  percent  of  our  total 
Income  went  for  food.  Por  the  year  1947, 
26  percent  of  our  total  Income  was  spent 
that  way.  That  looks  as  if  the  consumer 
might  be  getting  pinched  somewhat. 
But  here  the  figures  are  deceiving  be- 
cause in  1947  the  average  consumer  in 
this  country  was  consuming  16  percent 
more  food  than  he  consumed  In  the  pre- 
war period;  and  what  Is  more,  this  in- 
crease was  mostly  In  the  foods  that  the 
nutritionists  say  shou'd  be  consumed  In 
larger  quantities  for  the  maintenance 
of  health.  That  is,  people  were  eating 
more  dairy  products,  more  meats,  more 
poultry,  and  more  fruits  and  vegetables. 
So  that,  for  this  4  percent  in  increased 
expenditures  in  food,  the  consumers  of 
this  country  were  getting  16  percent  more 
food  and  better  food  than  they  had  be- 
fore the  war.  If  people  were  consuming 
today  on  an  average  the  same  amount 
and  kind  of  food  that  they  consumed 
prewar,  they  would  be  spending  only  18 
percent  of  their  Income  for  food,  which 
is  less  than  they  have  ever  spent  for  food 
as  far  back  as  we  have  any  figures  on  the 
subject.  These  figures  show  up  Mr.  Ed- 
son's  statements  for  Just  what  they  are — 
100  percent  bunk. 
PUCES  or  pxAcncAixT  SIX  fooo  caops  rixi9 

BT  ItTPTLT  AND  DCMAWD 

Another  thing  that  is  implied  In  Mr. 
Edson's  article  is  that  food  prices  today 
are  being  kept  up  by  reason  of  Govern- 
ment support  prices,  which  Mr.  Eklson 
Infers  are  being  applied  In  underhanded, 
tricky  sorts  of  ways.  Here  is  what  he 
says: 

Double  parity  formulas,  trick  conservation 
payments,  unreasonable  support  prices,  and 
all  the  hidden  subsidy  gimmicks  thought  up 
during  the  depression  need  a  complete  over- 
hauling. 

If  Mr.  Edson  means  by  this  that  the 
general  level  of  farm  prices  Is  being 
kept  up  through  Government  supports, 
he  is  wrong  again.  Tliere  is  temporary 
legislation  on  the  books,  pa.ssed  during 
the  war,  which  provides  for  support 
prices  on  certain  agricultural  commodi- 
ties. That  legislation  was  passed  for  the 
purpose  of  protecting  farmers  who  were 
asked  to  expand  their  operations  and  to 
go  into  the  production  of  new  and  un- 
familiar crops  because  they  were  espe- 
cially needed;  and  also  in  order  to  enable 
farmers  to  reconvert  after  the  war  pe- 
riod to  peacetime  production.  The  Idea 
was  the  same  as  contained  in  provisions 
made  for  business,  to  enable  farmers  to 
expand  their  production  during  the  war 
and  to  swing  back  Into  peacetime  pro-, 
duction  after  the  war  was  over.  The  only 
difference  is  that  the  provisions  for  busi- 
ness cost  the  taxpayers  of  this  country  a 
lot  more  than  did  those  for  agrlcultiire. 

But  what  are  the  facts  as  to  support 
prices?  Simply  this:  There  is  no  Im- 
portant  agricultural   commodity   today 
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whi  ch  H  gettlnc  sny  benefit  from  sup- 
port prices,  and  the  only  cases  where  any 
aappoTts  on  food  crops  are  In  cf- 
Hth«r  wholly  or  partly,  are  those 
involving  a  few  minor  commodities.  In 
tho  *  cases  the  support  is  at  M  percent 
of  qarlty  which,  after  all.  mMU  less  than 
prlcn  to  the  fanner.  The  provlsiooa 
mMaf  this  support  expire  on  De- 
ceirfber  SI.  Note  also  that  the  prices  of 
whi;h  ooiuumer!*  are  complaining  arc 
tho^  of  cominodiues  on  which  prices  are 
bv  sHpplf  mad  demand,  such 
■•  irataw.  Itveslaek  end  meats,  millc  and 
ntlf  predticts.  and  potiitry.  as  well  as 
f'uit4  aad  tevManMei. 
Ifie  fart  Is.  SMM  fsffB  prkae  arc  tfe- 
at  thu  time  and  they  arc  deell0- 
tamh  fester  then  food  prtres.  A  let 
•f  t  M  dieltaeB  bcve  not  been  reflected  ct 
■  loiser  prkea  Id  Itoe  rtmmmtr  Por 
wtMftt  dropped  aboot  70  cenu 
bushel  In  P.*bruary  and  the  price  has 
staged  just  ak)out  the  seme  ever  siaee. 
Nei  erthel^ss.  the  averact  prtee  of  brand 
Is  tf  hlfb  as  It  was  l>erore  the  drop,  and 
it  is  hlfher  During  the 
t  strUie.  meat  prices  to  con- 
Up.  but  prlce.N  on  liv* 
declined 
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Just  what  is  It  that  ha.s  brought 
ataobt  an  Increase  in  farm  and  food  prices 
dur  ng  recent  years,  and  what  is  holding 
them  up  to  their  present  levels?  Is  tl 
anyhlnn  that  farmers  are  doing:'  Well. 
tha  question  almost  an.swerN  Itself.  t>«- 
cau  e  there  is  no  way  by  which  farmers 
can  control  the  prices  of  their  products 
No  1  idividual  farmer  can  do  a  thing  about 
wh^t  he  gets  for  his  product.  All  he  can 
take  it  to  markrt.  a.'Jc  what  the 
pric^  is.  and  if  he  does  not  like  it.  he  can 
It  beck  home.  Most  farm  products 
perishable  or  semiperlshable.  They 
h%v  >  to  be  sold  at  a  certain  time,  so  the 
fanper  la  at  the  mercy  of  the  buyer  and 
onier. 
Uhllke  labor  and  Industry,  farmers 
do  qot  go  on  strikes  or  stop  production  in 
to  hike  prices.  I  mentioned  awhile 
that  food  consumption  in  this  coun- 
lad  gone  up  16  percent  per  capita, 
igricultural  production,  as  compared 
prewar,  has  gone  up  35  percent. 
Thak  is  notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
thei|e  are  fewer  people  on  the  farms  and 
farmers  are  still  suffering  from  an 
acuie  shortage  of  machinery  and  fer- 
tlUsT.  Now.  suppose  that  farmers  had 
foUqwed  the  example  of  .some  of  their 
la  the  city  and  had  cut  their 
production  by  going  on  strike,  or  by  slow- 
dow  IS.  or  the  other  methods  which  arc 
use*  as  weapons  by  organised  workers  to 
secu  re  higher  income'^  Suppose.  Instead 
of  iz  creasing  their  production  35  percent 
und'r  great  difDcutties.  farmers  had  kept 
on  I  reducing  at  the  same  rate  they  did 
befo  re  the  war.  Where  do  you  suppose 
fami  prices  would  k)e  today? 

Another  thing  which  may  or  may  not 
lajtai  est  Mr.  Edson  and  those  who  think 
wttll  him.  is  that  production  costs  on  the 
farni  have  advanced  tremendously.  The 
of  farm  labor  are  up  almost  300 
it  and  every  article  which  the 
fam  er  uses  in  production  has  advanced 
subB  tantially  The  farmer  may  be  han- 
dlin ;  quite  a  bit  of  mcney  nowadays,  but 


with  expenses  as  they  are.  his  bank  ac- 
count at  the  end  of  the  year  is  not  nearly 
as  large  as  outsiders  migbt  suppose. 
wMT  rMuc  AM*  eooe  seacas  sas  wren 

Now.  let  us  get  t>ack  to  the  question  of 
what  is  holding  up  farm  prices  today. 
There  is  Just  one  answer,  and  that  is 
supply  and  demand.  Our  per  capita 
consumption  of  food  Is  16  percent  above 
prewar  Our  population  has  increased 
over  eleven  millions  since  that  time.  So 
demand  is  high  and.  with  a  greater  na- 
tional income  than  we  ever  dreamed  of  in 
this  country,  people  are  blddtnc  against 
each  other  for  food  Items.  That  U  one 
part  of  the  story. 

The  other  part  t<  thst  during  and  lance 
the  war.  this  country  ha«  <ent  vast  quan- 
tltlen  of  food  abroad  Thiji  food  has  not 
only  aaved  the  liven  of  mUllon»  of  peo> 
pie.  but  has  been  an  important  part  of 
our  foreign  policy.  It  l*  our  atomic 
bomb  at  far  as  the  cold  war  is  concerned. 
and  if  we  win  that  war.  it  will  be  largely 
because  of  the  redoubtable  efforts  of 
AiMrlean  farmer.H  in  inemalng  produc- 
tion In  spite  of  some  pretty  serious  handi- 
caps. 

The  fact  is.  when  supply  and  demand 
are  operating,  farm  incomes  In  this 
country  move  right  along  with  Industrial 
wages.  It  is  almost  uncanny,  but  over 
a  period  of  many  years,  going  back  at 
least  as  far  as  1920.  cash  receipts  from 
farm  marketlng.s  and  the  wage  earnings 
of  factory  workers  have  t)een  almost  the 
same.  The  only  time  when  there  has 
l)e€n  any  great  variation  was  during  the 
war  when  we  had  a  ceiling  on  farm  prices 
and  no  ceiling  on  wages.  At  that  time, 
factory  wages  were  substantially  in  ex- 
cess of  the  total  receipts  from  farm 
marketlnti  As  soon  a.s  price  ceilings 
were  reaoved.  however,  the  relationship 
between  the  two  figures  was  again  re- 
stored and  for  1946  and  1947  they  were 
almost  identically  the  same.  Por  1946. 
cash  receipts  from  farm  marketings  were 
W4.519.000.000.  and  wage  earnings  of 
factory  workers  were  $24,221.000  000 
The  preliminary  estimate  for  1947  r.hows 
cash  receipts  from  farm  marketings  to 
be  $30  000.000  COO.  and  wage  earnings  of 
factory  workers  to  be  $29,500,000,000 

If  we  have  another  round  of  sub.>tan- 
tlal  wage  increases,  it  is  almost  certain 
that  in  the  end  it  will  result  in  another 
increase  in  food  prices  I  am  not  sug- 
gesting it.  but  if  Mr.  Edson  really  wants 
to  reduce  farm  prices,  the  quickest  way 
it  could  be  done  would  be  to  reduce  in- 
dustrial wages.  Those  reductions  would 
be  reflected  almost  immediately  in  lower 
farm  prices,  for  the  simple  reason  that 
housewives  would  reduce  their  buying, 
and  supply  and  demand  would  take  care 
of  the  situation. 

WH.\T  WOrU)  MB    COSON  OO  ASOXTT  ftMU 
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Mr.  Edson  makes  soom  sweeping  gen- 
eralizations, but  nowhere  does  he  stiy 
what  he  would  do  about  farm  prices. 
Perhaps  he  Is  in  favor  of  price  ceilings. 
If  so.  is  he  in  favor  of  celltng*  on  wages, 
on  freight  rates,  on  sted.  on  farm  ma- 
chinery, and  on  all  the  other  articles  that 
farmers  buy?  Or  does  he  want  to  estab- 
lish an  OPA  on  farm  prices  while  wages 
and  other  prices  keep  on  soaring?  Judg- 
ing by  the  tenor  of  his  article,  that  is 
probub:y  just  what  he  wants  to  da 


Mr.  Edson  says.  "Outlawing  the  Com- 
munist Party  and  tightening  up  on  the 
labor  laws  will  not  stop  today's  strikes.' 
Without  agreeing  or  disagreeing  with 
Mr  Edson  on  that,  it  can  well  be  said 
that  neither  will  articles  like  Mr.  Edson's 
stop  strikes.  Indeed,  if  people  generally 
swallow  his  unfounded,  misleading 
statements  and  accept  the  biased  con- 
clusions which  are  contained  in  the  ar- 
ticle. It  can  well  have  the  effect  of  encour- 
aging strlkea. 

It  Is  unfortunate  that  anyone  should 
wrne  such  an  article  at  this  time  when 
the  American  people  are  confronted  with 
•o  many  grave  problems  at  home  and 
abroad  This  li  a  time  for  unity  in 
thought  and  action,  not  for  class  strife 
and  group  hatred.  I  know  of  nothing 
which  Is  better  calculated  to  bring  about 
disunity  and  dissension  among  our  peo 
pie  than  mischievous,  demagogic  article 
»uch  as  that  written  by  Mr  Edson. 


District  of  Colnmbis  Home  Rule  Bi'l 
Should  Be  Amended  To  Protect  OtH 
Service  sod  Vetersnt'  Preference 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  H.  REES 

or   KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESKNTATIVES 
Wednesday.  May  26.  1948 

Mr.  REES.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  are 
many  features  in  the  bill  under  con- 
sideration which  I  consider  questionable 
However.  I  shall  address  my  remarks 
primarily  to  title  14  of  tho  bill  which  pro- 
vides for  the  appomtment.  ciass'flcation. 
and  retirement  of  ofQcers  and  employees 
of  the  government  of  the  District  of 
Columbia 

Section  1402  of  the  bill  provides  that 
all  Incumbents  of  positions  in  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  District  of  Columbia 
shall,  on  the  effective  date  of  the  act,  be 
given  civil-.service  statu.s  upon  passing 
a  noncompetitive  examination  and  upon 
being  certified  by  the  head  of  his  depan- 
ment. 

There  will  be  approximately  10.000 
District  employees  plus  5.000  school 
teachers  who  will  be  given  civil-service 
statiLs  under  this  provision  Also,  under 
this  section  these  employees  of  the  Dis- 
trict government  will  be  eligible  for 
transfer  to  positions  In  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment and  have  comp>etiiive  classified 
civil-service  status  to  the  same  extent  as 
employees  in  the  Federal  Government. 
I  question  the  advisability  of  such  a  pro- 
cedure because  it  violates  the  basic  pre- 
cepts of  a  merit  system  Further,  the 
result  will  be  that  an  additional  15  000 
employees  will  be  added  to  the  Federal 
pay  roll,  each  of  whom  will  have  the 
right  to  take  positions  in  the  Federal 
Government  which  have  been  reserved 
for  veterans  and  those  who  pass  com- 
petitive civil-service  examinations 

While  this  provision  would  give  one 
the  impression  that  the  employees  in  the 
District  government  were  to  be  on  the 
same  level  as  civil -service  employees  in 
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the  Federal  Government,  you  will  ob- 
serve that  in  section  1403  persons  may  be 
appointed  to  positions  In  the  District 
government  from  "registers  of  persons 
who  have  by  virtue  of  special  examina- 
tions qualified  for  positions  In  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  District."  I  consider 
this  provision  equally  objectionable  be- 
cause of  the  fact  that  persons  could  get 
In  the  Federal  Government  through 
"special  examinations,"  be  appointed  to 
PMltlons  in  the  District  government  and 
then  transfer  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. Also,  section  140S  providen  that 
residence  In  the  Dlstrtct  shall  not  be 
PHldrtrt  for  cllglbtllty  for  appointment 
to  MftalD  poeltums  In  the  Dlstrct  gov* 
emment. 

iectlon  14d4  deaU  with  the  noncom- 
pHdaoc  of  the  Dutrict  with  requirements 
of  the  Civil  Service  CommlsslocL  It  pro- 
vides that  the  Civil  Srrvice  Commission 
shall  not  have  complete  authority  over 
the  practices  of  the  District  government 
with  respect  to  the  selection.  clas.sifica- 
tlon.  or  retirement  of  officers  and  em- 
ployees of  such  government.  On  the 
contrary  it  provides  that  the  Joint  con- 
gressional committee  shall  be  advised  of 
such  wrongful  practices.  This  is  not  In 
conformity  with  regular  civil-.service 
procedure  In  the  Federal  Government. 
because  the  Civil  8er\'ice  Commission 
has  adequate  authority  over  such  prac- 
tices in  the  Federal  Government. 

On  the  basis  of  the  foregoing  it  is 
obvious  that  in  providing  for  a  civjl- 
service  system  in  the  District,  the  act 
does  not  set  up  a  proper  civil-service 
merit  system.  It  Is  neither  fish  nor  fowl 
and  Its  resemblance  to  the  present  Fed- 
eral civil  service  is  only  coincidental. 
It  appears  that  a  feeble  attempt  has 
been  made  to  provide  a  semblance  of  a 
civil-service  system  in  the  District  gov- 
ernment without  including  a  true  merit 
system. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  also  violates  the 
provision  of  the  law  which  unfortunately 
is  not  being  complied  with  at  the  present 
time,  that  provides  for  apportionment  of 
employment  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
from  the  various  States  in  accordance 
with  their  population.  Unless  this  bill  is 
properly  amended,  citizens  and  residents 
of  States  outside  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia will  have  little  chance  at  the  jobs  in 
the  departments  in  the  Nation's  capital. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  if  we  follow  the 
terms  of  this  proposed  legislation,  most 
of  the  jobs  will  be  filled  by  people  who 
reside  in  the  District.  This,  of  course, 
is  in  violation  of  the  intent  and  the  pur- 
pose of  the  Civil  Service  Act  when  it  was 
enacted  by  Congress. 


Will  Congress  Matilate  Reciprocal  Trade 
Act? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HELEN  GAHAGAN  DOUGLAS 

or   CAUFOKNIA 

IN  THB  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVIS 

Wednesday.  May  26.  1948 

Mrs.  DOUGLAS.    Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  wish  to  in- 


clude the  following  article  by  George 
Ericson  from  the  Christian  Science 
Monitor,  May  1.  1948: 

In  a  world  preoccupied  with  antngonlstlo 
Ideologies,  possible  «srs  and  delensr  prepa- 
rations, some  notable  progress,  ncwrtbelcss, 
has  been  mad^  In  paving  the  pathways  down 
wblcb  psscs  may  find  lU  way.  Thmt  path- 
ways ars  tbose  of  Internationa!  trade.  The 
biggest  roadblocks  to  the  free  flow  of  trade 
since  the  1830  Hawley-Smoot  TarUI  Act  bate 
been  renored  by  tbe  reciprocal  trsde  trestles 
negotiated  by  former  Secretary  Cordell  Hull, 
by  t^  Bretton  Woods  j^reements.  tbe  38- 
nation  Oeocva  tarUI  pecte.  creaUoo  of  tbe 
Intcmstlonal  Trade  OrganlsatUm  st  Hsbana 
in  March  of  this  year,  and  by  tbe  Cttropfsn 
rseovery  plan. 

Tbe  fpopenenu  of  fre«>r  trade  sre  not  to 
be  pswalwed  to  rest  saey,  however.  Meat 
moetli  the  setenslon  of  the  Wsciproeal  TMtfs 
AgrseoMnts  Act  comes  up  before  Onegress 
for  renewal.  On  June  n.  tbe  set.  wblsb  Is 
widely  regarded  ss  tbe  cornerttorM  of 
America's  foreign  trade  policy,  and  which 
has  been  estended  (our  tluics  in  tlte  14  years 
since  enacted,  expires.  Its  tMrneflts  have 
been  so  well  atteki^d  that  Its  defeat  eeems 
unthinkable.  Yet  there  is  a  sutMlantlal  body 
of  opinion  m  Congress  which  has  expressed 
an  Intention  of  defeating  the  RTA  or  of 
saddling  it  with  amendmenu  which  would 
emasculate  It. 

SJBCOSD  or  BXPT7BUCAM  oFrostnoM 

If  there  are  those  who  think  that  the  dan- 
ger to  the  reclproc«l-trade  policy  has  been 
overdrawn,  a  look  st  the  voting  record  in 
Congress  should  be  illuminating.  Including 
tbe  original  enactment,  there  have  been  five 
tests  ol  congressional  opinion  on  the  act. 
In  only  one  of  these,  and  that  was  in  the 
war  year  194S.  did  the  Republicans  in  Ijoth 
Houses,  by  majority  vote,  favor  the  legisla- 
tion. On  the  other  four  occasions,  that  is.  in 
1934.  1937.  1940.  and  1945.  the  Republicans 
were  overwhelmingly  opposed  to  the  Hull 
trade  program. 

Of  course.  It  could  be  said  that  since  the 
last  adverse  Republican  vote  3  years  ago, 
much  has  happ<  ned  In  tbe  world  to  show  the 
futility  of  any  legislative  action  tinged  with 
Isolationism.  Tbeiefore,  it  might  be  argued 
that  the  Republicans,  who  today  control 
Congress,  would  not  endanger  tbe  good  re- 
sults obtained  at  Geneva  and  Habana  by 
crii^pling  tbe  HuU  program.  And.  too.  It  is 
evident  to  GOP  leadership  that  repudiating 
tbe  policy  of  reciprocity  would.  In  effect, 
negate  a  central  principle  of  ERP  legislation. 
Itself  a  bipartisan  piece  of  work,  that  tbe  16 
signatory  nations  pledge  themselves  to  coop- 
erate in  the  reduction  of  trade  barriers. 

CSIPn-IMG   AMKNOMENTS  TALKZD 

Nevertbeless,  there  la  a  bigb -tariff  group 
In  Wasbington  wblcb,  while  It  pays  Up  serv- 
ice to  trade  as  a  two-way  street,  gives  evi- 
dence of  doing  by  indirection  what  seems  too 
difficult  by  direct  assault.  The  proposal  is  to 
approve  the  act.  but  to  require  that  indi- 
vidual trade  pacts  hereafter  must  first  bt 
approved  by  the  Senate.  wbUe  permitting 
existing  agreements  to  stand.  This  anaend- 
ment  would  t>e  based  on  the  theory  that  a 
trade  pact  can  be  oonslclrfed  a  treaty,  and  all 
treaties  are  subject  to  Senate  approval.  A 
proposition  of  this  kind  would  hamstring  the 
State  Department,  since  It  could  subject  every 
agreement  to  interminable  delay  or  dispute. 

There  Is  also  a  measure  of  support  for 
placing  or  keeping  tariffs  on  imports  which 
would  equalize  production  costs  here  and 
abroad.  This,  say  the  proponents,  would  pro- 
tect United  States  producers  against  tbe  in- 
flux of  goods  made  by  cheap  labor  in  nations 
with  a  much  lower  standard  of  Uvlng.  How- 
ever, there  are  no  rellatrie  measuring  rods  for 
reducing  comparative  coets  of  produetkm  in 
dlSereut  countries.    And  tbere  are.  i 


the  fitictuatlons  In  foreign  csehange  which  ta 
another  factor  militating  against  an  accepta- 
ble formula  for  arrlvmg  at  a  standard  of  cost. 

CONGazSS  WAHTS  rOtU.  OOHnOL 

It  Is  possible  that  better  stateamanahlp 
will  prevail  and  that  do  radical  changes  in 
the  act  wUl  be  made  at  least  none  that  would 
damage  the  presti^  of  this  country  as  a 
defender  of  multilateral  trade.  It  ki  voder- 
standable  that  there  are  legislators  who  are 
jealotu  of  tbe  pmxigatlves  of  Oonffresa  wbom 
ttiey  feel  bas  been  by-passed  by  tiM  autberlty 
accorded  the  Prssldeat  to  grant  tsrlfl  and 
Uads  eoacsesioos  by  profllaiiiatloa. 

Probably  oe  BuMsrlal  harm  wtuld  result  If 
tbe  Congress  adopted  one  ameodmrnt  now 
proposed  wtilch  would  permit  s  reelpcoeal 
trsde  pact  to  beeome  effective  after  a  short 
period  If  not  rtjeeted  by  BS)arntes  in  tbe 
and  Senau.  This  ww«M  retura  «e 
bcKlu»  nnal  eontrols  but  veuM  lesve. 
In  easenoe,  freedom  for  tbe  Bute  Dsfawtflwat 
to  set. 

There  can  be  no  quarrel  with  tbe  prtnctpie 
that  trade  should  be  progressively  freer.  Nor 
is  tbere  much  disagtwement.  In  eomoserrUI 
circles,  that  United  States  trade  u  In  heavy 
unbalance  and  that  this  country  slvjuld  es- 
pand  lu  imports  sutMtantlally.  In  tbe  long 
run.  imports  should  balance  exports,  unleas, 
of  course,  this  country  Is  to  continue  on  a 
course  of  giving  away  its  products  outright- 
for  an  indefinite  period.  The  latter  oannot 
be  regarded  as  practical,  either  from  an 
enonomlc  or  political  standpoint. 


Moes  iM^ovrs  osavslt 

Imports  cannot  expand  in  the  same  propor- 
tion as  expurte  since  the  productive  facul- 
ties of  Europe  are  only  biiglunlnt  t<o  emerge 
from  a  state  of  almoet  ooa|riete  economic 
coUapee.  But  with  tbe  t>road  functioning  of 
ERP  will  come  tbe  gradual  repair  of  mliMS 
and  factories,  and  tbe  expectation  that  Eu- 
rope may  largely  raise  its  own  food.  Tben 
heavier  imporu  by  the  United  States  wUl  not 
only  become  a  factor  in  combating  InflHtlon 
but  win  assist  in  slowing  up  the  depletion 
of  our  natural  resources. 

Last  year,  exporu  by  the  United  States  to- 
Ulad  •14,400.000.0000  a  dollar  gain  of  almost 
60  percent.  Imports,  however,  rose  only  to 
S6. 700. 000.000  from  S4 .900 .000 .000,  a  gali  of 
but  16  percent.  Exporu  thua  exceeded  Im- 
ports in  1947  by  SS.700XM0.000.  an  escass 
topped  only  twice  before  n  Amcrloan  history, 
and  that  durltvg  tbe  war  years  IMS  and  1944. 
Such  a  huge  excess  of  exports  cannot  pas* 
sibly  be  counterbalanced  by  loans  or  \rf  im- 
ports, visible  or  invisible.  Por  a  time,  at 
least,  the  United  BUtes  should  resign  Itself 
to  tbe  giving  away  at  gooda,  since  the  foreign- 
aid  program  bas  become  a  function  of  na- 
tional defense. 

aacTpaocmr  abovx  rAansAwsRir 
But,  in  a  world  where  shortages  sre  wide- 
spread and  much  is  produced  abroad  of  which 
the  United  States  bas  need,  tariff  barriers 
based  on  partisanship  are  the  height  of  folly. 
Every  time  that  tariff  cuts  have  been  pro- 
posed or  made  effective,  a  cry  has  gone  up 
about  selling  certain  Industries  down  tbe 
river.  But  actual  Instances  of  American  In- 
dustry iwlng  hurt  are  notable  for  ttielr  sb- 
sence.  Tbe  boon  to  tbe  whole  economy  from 
reciprocal  pacts,  on  tbe  other  band,  cannot 
tie  gainsaid. 

The  American  people  have  already  shown 
through  Gallup  polls  their  desire  to  have  the 
Hull  trade  program  continued.  Benewlng 
the  BTA  wotild  be  in  line  with  tbe  Ideals  of 
world  cooperation  exiHVseed  In  many  Inter- 
national conferences  by  United  Sutee  trade 
representatives.  Legislative  obetruetlonlsm 
now  when  Congress  bas  just  allocated  bllUoBs 
to  help  put  Europe  on  Its  feet 
like  the  veriest  sophistry.  Untcsd  I 
ley  should  l>e  all  o(  a  pleoe. 
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Wi  Ncc^  a  Better  Social-Secunty  Syttrai 


APPENDIX  TO  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 


1 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  B.  BENNETT 

or   MlCMMiAM 

Ml  THX  HOUSE  or  KarKWBBTTATVnm 

Wednesday.  May  28.  194t 

Ikr.  BINNETT  of  Michigan.  Mr 
Maker,  whm  a  eHUam  ai  ttou  country 
IMM  l«b««d  until  he  tttnthm  ate  M  he 
ouibt  to  be  able  to  retire  on  a  pension  or 
sr^>  I  ^rurtty  beoeflu  •4equate  to  malQ- 
t  n  for  the  reiMlBder  of  his  life. 

Bui  he  cannot  do  so  uader  our  preaent 
le«t.  That  U  why  X  hate  aponaored 
legl  Uatlon  to  increase  the  pension  bene* 
fits  un«ler  our  »oclal-secttrlty  .<<ystem  and 
to  ''duce  the  eligible  age  limit  from  W 
to    0 

nwanrr  iatu  uiascqcati 

7  oda J  the  average  benefit  for  a  retired 
«a  ker  Is  approximately  $24  90  a  month 
an<  the  average  benefit  for  a  retired  man 
am  hii  wife  Is  $39  per  month.  The 
average  family  benefit  for  a  widow  and 
tw(  children  Ls  $48  20  per  month. 

'iheae  penurious  rates  do  not  provide 
aecirlty.  ActuaJly  sixrh  benefits  do  not 
coEic  close  to  providing  for  the  bare 
aec  leiiUee  of  Ufe.  How  can  we  fairly 
call  soch  a  system  social  security?  It 
aer  es  only  to  pauperl2e  our  citizens  who 
are  ellglMe  to  fecclve  it  and  gives  them 
a  sibatsteBCe  lower  than  that  provided 
for  cittzeos  In  many  countries  that  were 
dev  (Stated  by  the  late  war  How  can 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  expect 
the  elderly  and  dependent  people  of  this 
cou  itty  to  keep  body  and  soul  together 
um  er  &uch  a  system?  How  can  it  be  ex - 
pec  ed  that  they  can  preserve  their  self- 
rcsiect?  Kven  under  normal  conditions 
our  pre.^nt  pension  and  security  allow- 
ances would  be  meager  enough.  But 
hare  skyrocketed  since  the  end  of 
war     The  cost  of  living  has  nearly 

i|!l?d  But  in  spite  of  that  fact,  pen- 
and  security  allowances  are  practi- 
cally at  the  same  levels  as  they  were 
befcre  and  during  the  war.  This  is  in- 
dee<  a  ssd  commentary  on  the  ability  of 
the  nost  prosperous  Nation  of  the  world 
to  filflU  a  Just  obligation  to  so  large  a 
MP  lent  of  its  own  citizens.  There  is  no 
on  5e  for  it.  Mr.  Speaker,  and  It  ought 
to  b '  corrected  before  this  session  of  Con- 
gret  i  adjourns. 

Otm  OWN  PSOTLS  msT 

fiHpce  the  end  of  the  war  we  have  em- 
barl  ed  on  a  j^ogram  of  financing  the 
socii  il  and  economic  problems  of  practi- 
cal!: every  other  nation  on  earth.  In 
the  ast  two  and  one-half  years,  we  have 
itrt  1  away  to  foreign  countries  over 
935.  00.000  000.  We  are  trying  to  stop 
com  nunlsm  in  Europe  and  Asia  by  mak- 
Int  -he  people  of  those  countries  pros- 
perc  as  and  happy.  It  la  aald  that  com- 
mur  Ism  feeds  and  thrirea  vpon  poverty. 
The  efore.  It  is  said  that  If  we  make 
the  ;  leoples  of  other  countries  prosperous 
with  our  money.  It  will  stop  the  spread 
of  c  immuniam.  But  what  about  mak- 
Ing  HIT  own  people  secure?  I  submit. 
Mr.  Speaker,  that  we  cazmot  carry  upon 
our  ihnuWera  the  *<'*rnf**t  rcvonithiltty 
of  U«eafttre  world.  No  nallBB  has  been 
able  to  survive  such  a  program  and  If  we 


the 
dou 
sion 


do  not  stop  it  pretty  soon,  we  will  be  as 
tiankrupt  as  the  nations  we  are  seeking 
to  save.  Charity  tieglns  at  home.  Why 
do  we  not  first  of  all  provide  for  the  se- 
curity of  millions  of  our  own  citizens  be- 
fore taking  on  the  burdens  of  Europe  and 
Asia?  Our  first  duty  is  to  pur  own  people. 
amaninrr  wnmovt  cwAarrr  oa  dole 

Ivery  cltlaen  in  thb  country  who  works 
for  his  llvlnff  has  the  Inherent  right  to 
look  forward  to  the  day  he  can  retire  and 
hve  hi%  ronalning  years  on  an  adequate 
pennion.  wtthout  charity  from  hit  friends 
or  a  dole  from  his  Oovemment.  He  is 
entitled  to  a  workable  FOdai-security 
system  which  will  provide  him  this  kind 
of  protection. 

Social  security  in  not  charity.  It  is  not 
Oovernment  relief  or  a  dole.  It  Li  a  sys- 
tem whereby  employer  and  enployee, 
with  the  aid  of  the  Federal  Oovomasent. 
combine  to  establish  a  reserve  fund  which 
will  protect  the  American  worker  and  his 
dependents  after  retirement  age.  That 
is  the  principle  upon  which  the  system 
should  work — and  would  work  if  Con- 
gress provides  the  necessary  legislation 
to  permit  Its  proper  functioning. 

In  addition  to  the  fact  that  the  present 
law  does  not  provide  adequate  security, 
it  has  some  other  very  important  defects. 
Only  a  small  segment  of  the  American 
people  are  covered  by  it.  Millions  of 
people  have  no  protection  under  it  at  all. 
In  fact,  there  are  more  people  omitted 
under  the  law  than  are  Included  within 
Its  provisions.  The  law  must  be  amended 
to  rectify  this  discriminatory  situation. 

There  is  no  reason  for  denyioK  social 
security  benefits  to  self-employed  per- 
-sons.  In  many  ca.ses  these  people  are  no 
l>etter  off  financially  than  those  who 
have  an  employer.  Yet  millions  of  our 
people  who  are  technically  self-employed 
can  obtain  no  retirement  benefits  under 
our  system  no  matter  how  badly  they 
may  need  it.  Small-business  men  and 
professional  groups  fall  within  this  cate- 
gory. My  bills  would  correct  this  in- 
justice. In  addition,  there  is  the  farmer 
and  the  State  and  municipal  employee 
and  domestic  workers  who  likewise  are 
denied  these  benefits.  There  Is  no  basis 
or  Justice  for  such  discrimination. 

In  short,  the  whole  sjstem  of  social 
.security  needs  revision.  It  never  can  be 
practical  or  workable  as  long  as  it  ex- 
cludes more  people  than  It  covers.  Fur- 
thermore, there  Ls  the  problem  of  over- 
hauling the  rate  structure.  People  can- 
not live  on  pensions  or  annuities  which 
are  Inflexible  and  do  not  take  into  con- 
sideration periods  of  rising  prices  and  in- 
flation such  as  we  have  today.  A  man 
and  hu  wife,  or  a  widow  with  depend- 
ents, should  receive  a  minimum  of  SlOO 
per  month  in  order  to  take  care  of  their 
basic  requirements  in  decent  American 
fashion.  The  President  of  the  United 
States  recently  advocated  the  revision 
of  these  laws  and  by  so  doing  he  has 
approved  the  legislation  which  I  have 
been  sponsoring  for  several  years. 

Congress  should  not  adjourn  before  It 
takes  care  of  this  desperately  Important 
problem  of  raising  social  security  levels 
and  opanding  its  coverage.  These  im- 
provements are  long  overdue.  We  can 
build  a  better  and  more  prosperous 
America  only  by  guaranteeing  the  retire- 
ment security  and  well-being  of  our  own 
citizens. 


Shall  We  Conttoae  To  Give  Away  Oar 
Birthrifht  of  Liberty  for  a  Mess  of 
G>mmuiiistic  Pottafe? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DANIEL  A.  REED 

or  irrw  toix 
IN  THX  HOUSE  OF  RKPRI8KNTATIVB8 

Wednesday.  May  26.  1949 

Mr.  RZED  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  unanlmotis  consent  to  extend  my 
remarks.  I  am  including  an  article  from 
the  Glean  (N.  Y.)  Times-Herald  of  May 
24.  1S48: 

rLATINO    TO   THI   CIMMtS 

(By  Prank  Tripp) 

In  k  •hooting  war  wc'r*  tops.  If  thctc'a 
glory  la  that.  Wfvt  never  been  licked  We 
caa  ceBSBftpt  our  youth  and  win.  but  not 
our  diplomacy  It  aeema. 

A  letter  from  an  American  who  |»ta 
aruund.  has  bta  30  years  abroad,  now  la  In 
Africa,  aayi: 

•  What  in  the  world  Is  the  matter  In  .he 
United  StatM?  Our  atateamen  and  mix 
country  are  laughlngatocka  everywhere  I  go. 
I  am  so  loat  (or  anawars  and  ao  aabamed  that 
I  can  hardly  hoM  op  my  b««d  " 

What  a  cataatrophe!  When  the  richest, 
finest,  freest  land  on  earth  Is  Jeered  by  ihe 
very  peoples  whom  we  are  aaked  to  feed  and 
make  free — to  the  point  that  our  own  com- 
trymen  cannot  hold  up  their  beada  in  fiir- 
etgn  landa. 

It  la  a  product  of  our  own  national  l  le. 
We  can  pin  the  wilted  rose  on  a  phlloaoFby 
which  comes  ao  cloae  to  communism  that  .t'a 
frightening.  We  are  deaertlng  the  franchise 
of  our  fathers.  The  thrlftleas  are  becom  ng 
Oovernment  dependents,  and  our  polltlclnns 
are  coddling  them  for  their  votes  Respect- 
commanding,  rugged  Americanism  has  gone 
out  the  window. 

There  la  In  America,  and  haa  been  aiiice 
1933.  a  concept  preached  to  workera.  In 
schools.  In  pink  parlors  by  crackpot  aociair.es 
and  even  from  some  pulpiu.  that  gnaws  at 
the  very  viuis  of  our  freedoms.  It  Is  com- 
munism's pal.  It  leads  millions  to  thiik 
that  the  Government  owes  them  a  living.  It 
prompts  cfllce  seekers  to  encourage  that  tia\i9. 

It  la  the  concept  that  the  American  way, 
our  Cnaetltutlon  and  Bill  of  Rights,  the  sale- 
guMila  created  by  the  first  Americans,  sre 
out  of  date:  ahould  be  modernized  to  fit  the 
troubled  world,  at  colossal  ccst  to  us — ooa 
world. 

One  world— but  whose? 

If  you  will  think  a  minute,  youll  rememt>er 
that  these  concepts  originated  with  politi- 
cians, the  shrewdest  we've  ever  known;  with 
brain  truaters  and  job-hungry  aatellltes  who 
became  legion.  It  became  a  way  to  j.'et 
elected,  and  sUy  elected;  the  New  Deal. 

New  Deallam  was  distorted,  amplified,  mul- 
tiplied even  beyond  the  dreams  of  Its  author. 
Depreaalon  made  it  thrive.  Self-seeking 
demagogues  preyed  upon  the  plight  of  the 
people  and  led  part  of  them  to  distrust  and 
hate  the  other  part.  It  deceived  ao  well 
that  It  even  crowed  party  lines. 

Thus  came  to  this  country  the  very  thing 
upon  which  communUm  flourishea;  war  to 
the  hilt  between  the  haves  and  the  have- 
nots.  Hare-noU  who  have  more  than  the 
princes  of  other  lands 

So  many  of  the  men  we  elect,  and  ao  many 
thmy  appoint  to  pilot  ua  through  gretd- 
laatMd  aMs.  are  so  afraid  that  they  11  miss 
the  Totea  of  the  misguided,  exploited  mas-i.-s 
that  the  ship  of  state  flourishes  near  the 
ahoals. 

And  Just  who  art  the  sucker*? 

Revolution  threw  out  and  murdered  the 
CSars  of  Russia,  the  cruel,  opprsaalng  ruling 
daaa.    Tha  world  found  a  meaitirc  o(  JusU- 
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flcatlon.  Just  what  did  the  Ruaalan  people 
gc;  out  of  It? 

Tbey  got  another  ruling  claaa  that  now 
aeeks  to  rule  the  whole  world.  Whlla  the 
eoaafOrt  and  rlchea  for  which  the  people 
lebaBed  are  consumed  In  cold  war.  with 
shooting  war  in  praapect.  to  force  others. 
Including  ua.  down  to  Buasia'a  miserable 
leval. 

Tbey  got  war.  want,  ntirder.  mora  greed. 
BO  peace,  no  plenty.  They  lost  their  church, 
tbetr  praas.  ttaalr  very  souls.  They  got  only 
lias,  propaganda,  darkneaa.  That's  th«  com- 
munism that  we  suffer  to  t)e  preached  on  our 
street  cornera— and  aay  a  man  can  aapuus* 
and  atUl  be  an  AaMrleaa. 

Tbarc  u  a  daafar  in  this  country  that 
aMial  ba  faoad.  It  U  akin  to  the  thUig  that 
robbed  tba  Ruaalan  paopla  of  tba  fruita  of 
tbelr  revolutloo.  Daptndanca  upon  govern- 
BMnt— a  country-wlda  apidamic  of  gimmes. 

To  rule  themselves  people  must  suataln 
ttaeaMtlvea;  muat  have  rugged  ptraonal  In- 
dapaadcnce.  aa  our  fathera  had  when  they 
eataMkbad  this  Nation  The  more  the  peu- 
pla  depetKl  upon  the  Public  Treaaiu^.  accept 
aid  and  atutenance  from  it.  the  farther  they 
more  away  from  aelX-government.  the 
atronger;  more  dominant,  wasteful,  and  up- 
preaalve  government  becomes. 

Playing  up  to  the  gimmes  gets  votes — buys 
them  with  the  very  money  that  the  reclplcut 
paya  In  hidden  taxes.  It  Is  legal  for  a  can- 
didate to  buy  hU  way  into  olBce  with  the  Uz- 
payers'  money. 


Address  by  Hon.  Edward  Martia,  ef 
Penaijlvacia 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  C.  KUNKEL 

or  PtNNSTIVANlA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  27.  1948 

Mr.  KUNKEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  nearly 
every  request  to  the  Federal  Oovemment 
tor  funds  is  for  the  purpose  of  carrying 
out  some  project  intrinsically  dej^lrable. 
They  embody  objectives  which  we  can 
generally  agree  should  be  attained  in 
some  way  or  another.  Our  big  problem 
In  Congress  is  to  study  the  over-all  pic- 
ture and  limit  Federal  commitments  to 
what  we  can  afford  to  pay  in  money  and. 
more  specifically,  in  manpower  and 
materials. 

Senator  Edward  Maftik  is  Pennsyl- 
vania's candidate  for  President  of  the 
United  States.  The  Pennsylvania  dele- 
gation at  the  Republican  Convention  In 
Philadelphia  will  support  him  unani- 
mously; the  Pennsylvania  Republican 
Members  of  Congre&s  have  endorsed 
him  unanimously.  No  real  great  strides 
toward  Government  economy  can  be 
made  until  there  is  a  man  in  the  White 
House  who  will  do  his  best  to  trim  ex- 
penditures. For  the  past  2  years,  the 
Republican  Congress  ha^^  fought  a  steady 
battle  for  economy  against  the  President 
and  an  executive  department  believing 
in  more  and  more  spending. 

At  this  time.  I  am  sure  the  fine  speech 
of  Senator  Edward  M.abtim.  delivered  tie- 
fore  the  annual  convention  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Bankers  Association  at  AtlanUc 
aty  on  Wednesday,  May  19.  1948.  will 
be  of  Interest  and  value  to  alL  I  Include 
It  herewith  as  part  of  extension  of  my 
remarks : 


It  Is  not  untnual,  when  help  la  needed,  to 
turn  to  the  banker. 

That  Is  why  I  welcome  and  daftly  appre- 
ciate this  opportunity  to  dlaciiH  with  you 
one  of  tha  grav«  problems  controntlng 
America. 

I  am  glad  to  be  here  today,  because,  as  a 
Member  of  the  United  Statea  Senate.  I  nec<t 
yotn-  help.    America  needa  your  help. 

I  dont  mean  the  kind  of  help  you  art  nor- 
mally called  upon  to  provide  carti  or  eradtt. 
The  problem  I  want  to  place  before  you  haa 
to  do  with  money,  but  I  don't  want  to  bor- 
row any. 

On  the  contrary,  I  want  your  help  to  eon- 
vlnce  the  paopie  of  the  Dnlted  Statea  that 
tbey  should  spend  laaa  of  the  so-called  Oct- 
emmeut  money. 

About  a  year  and  a  half  ago  the  people  ot 
the  l/Dlud  SUtes  elected  a  majority  of  Re- 
publlcatu  to  Congress.  They  placed  Repub- 
licans In  control  u'  the  Hotjae  of  Repreeenu- 
tives  and  the  Senate,  becauae  the  Repub- 
lican Party  was  pledged  to  a  platform  calling 
for  economy  in  government. 

Aa  a  consequence  of  that  election,  we  came 
to  Waabtngtun  convinced  that  the  people 
wanted  tjs  to  reduce  the  swollen  cost  of  goy- 
ernment  and  to  cut  the  national  debt  sub- 
stantlally.  The  record  of  the  Eightieth  Con- 
gress shows  that  we  made  a  good  start  In 
that  direction  and  gave  the  people  the  bene- 
fit In  the  form  of  tax  reduction 

And  then  what  happened?  The  same  peo- 
ple who  had  voted  for  economy  began  to  in- 
dicate. In  one  way  or  another,  that  they 
really  did  not  mean  It. 

Many  of  them  told  Congress  that  they 
wanted  more  Oovernment  spending  to  pay 
for  a  great  variety  of  b.-neflts.  The  pressure 
groups  swarmed  Into  Washington  from  all 
directions,  representing  business  grotips.  wel- 
fare and  educational  Interests,  and  even  State 
and  city  governments.  Of  course,  they  fa- 
vored economy,  provided  It  did  not  affect 
their  own  pet  projecte,  but  only  hit  the  other 
fellow. 

It  was  quite  a  surprise  to  Congreaa.  I  must 
admit.  But  nevertheless,  there  are  a  lot  oi 
us  who  still  bv-Ueve  that  national  economy  Is 
the  best  thing  for  the  long  pull;  the  only  way 
to  assure  national  security  and  solvency. 

And  that  Is  where  you  bankers  have  tre- 
mendous Influence. 

As  American  citizens.  It  Is  your  duty  to 
take  part  In  running  this  Nation.  That  is 
the  duty  of  every  citizen,  whether  he  is  a 
banker,  buslneasman,  pioftsslonal  man.  In- 
dustrial worker  or  farmer. 

But  as  bankers,  there  Is  a  special  ol>llga- 
tlon  upon  you  to  take  an  Interest  In  our 
Oovemment.  You  are  In  doee  contact  with 
every  kind  and  size  of  business.  You  are  la 
contact,  aa  well,  with  all  klrjds  of  Americans. 

Perhaps  a  large  part  of  your  contribution 
to  the  suoceas  of  the  American  form  of  gov- 
ernment can  be  to  teach  people  that  the 
benefits  they  receive  from  Washington  are 
largely  fictitious  in  that  they  come  out  of 
the  pockets  of  the  people,  themselves.  The 
Government  has  nothing  to  give  to  the  peo- 
ple except  that  which  the  people  pay  for, 
either  in  cash  or  in  lower  living  standards 

Perhaps  you  can  find  a  way  to  make  graph- 
ic the  appalling  increases  In  the  cost  of  Gov- 
ernment— PederaJ.  Bute,  and  local.  In  1940 
the  total  was  about  $17,d00.000.000.  TbU 
year  the  figure  is  In  excess  of  sixty  billion. 

One  of  the  most  difficult  problems  facing 
txs  is  how  to  dramatize  economy,  and  make 
people  understand  how  desirable  It  Is. 

It  Is  easy  enough  to  paint  a  glowing  pic- 
ture of  benefits  which  they  derive  from  Ped- 
eral  spending.  It  is  easy  to  visualize  broad 
rU>bQDB  of  concrete  highways,  great  airports, 
letteta  with  wings  carried  swiftly  by  a  aub- 
stfilaed  air  mall;  expanded  Federal  educa- 
tional aad  aaadtral  aei  lUea,  and  the  UlLe. 

Yes.  it  la  easy  to  paint  plcturea  like  this 
and  to  stimulate  public  demand  for  more  and 
more  from  Uncle  Sam.    It  Is  easy  to  turn  on 


floods  of  letters,  telecrama,  and  visits  by 
delegations,  all  «t^iii^r>«^tr>g  support  for 
spending  projects. 

Some  people  think  It  la  a  never-ending 
game  of  put  and  take  In  which  Uncle  Bern 
Is  always  putting  and  tbey  are  always  tak- 
ing.   And  all  free. 

That  is  why  the  averaga  Meaabar  at  <?ob- 
greas  receives  100  letters  aupportlag  a  -itwi 
Ing  project  (or  every  one  urging  eoonomy. 
That  la  why  aconomy-mlnded  laflatatiirs. 
who  try  to  husband  the  people's  oMUiey  eaie- 
ftilly,  sometimes  find  thamaelves  nrvUed  and 
ridtctUed  as  sfcliUUnU.  aa  IX  it  ware  not  easy 
enough  to  vote  "Yes"  on  any  spending  pmj- 
cct  and  ao  gain  a  dteap  popularity. 

It  Is  easy  to  do  all  this.  becauMi  baaaAU 
from  apandlng— enme  of  tiieai  fsjaa  mn  ao 
simple  to  dramatlxe 

But  bow  do  you  drama  tiae  aeoaoaiyf  Mam 
do  you  make  people  understand  that  farveot 
crtiaadlng  fur  not  spending  la  important  to 
the  solvency  of  our  Nation  and  to  the  futtire 
we  will  hand  un  to  our  children? 

Since  guing  tu  the  beiiau.  I've  spoken  In 
many  States.  Over  and  over  I've  preached 
the  thing  I  beUeve  with  all  my  baMt  and 
snul— that  this  Nation  must  bare  1cm  gov- 
ernment, less  bureaucracy,  and  leas  loose 
spending. 

My  *'xi)erlence  is  always  the  rwme. 

When  1  talk  eoonomy  I  get  applause.  Peo- 
ple crowd  around  me  and  say  that  I  was 
exactly  right.  They  xirge  me  to  continue  the 
good  fight  back  at  WasblngUm— to  cut  down 
•pending,  reduce  the  bureaucracy,  and  pre- 
vent the  Federal  OovernmeiU  from  swallow- 
Uig  up  the  States  and  local  subdlvlaluns. 

What  happens  after  that  to  the  tragic  part. 
They  quickly  forget.  Then,  along  oomea 
somebody  aelUng  a  new  bill  o{  goods,  de- 
manding new  projccu  for  the  Government 
to  finance,  new  ways  of  spending.  It  sounds 
like  something  for  nothing.  There  to  glamour 
in  that  kind  of  government. 

They.  In  far  off  Waahln^ton.  will  be  paying 
for  it.  We,  right  here,  will  benefit  from  their 
money. 

Gentlemen,  for  16  years  arguments  like 
that  have  been  sweeping  pecple  cff  their  feet. 
Congress  after  Congress  has  appropriated  vast 
sums  of  money  brcause  the  people  back 
borne — hypnotised  by  these  demagogic  argu- 
ments— have  been  demanding  more  and  more 
spending. 

We  are  today  victims  ot  a  New  Deal 
throry — that  we  can  spend  ouraelvee  Into 
prosperity.  The  tragedy  rf  this  theory  to  that 
It  becomes  a  chronic  bad  habit — like  the  dope 
bablt. 

Plrst  we  prime  the  pump  when  depression 
comes  along.  Then  we  prime  the  pump  when 
there  to  no  depreesion.  Finally,  we  are  prim- 
ing the  pump  even  In  times  of  Inflation. 
Tea.  that  to  what  has  hsppened  to  us. 

Kxpenslve  grants-in-aid,  such  as  the  de- 
presKlon  era  agricultural  adjustment  pro- 
gram. 8tin  continues.  Need  I  remind  you 
that  wartime  and  depression  temporary  agen- 
cies still  continue — now  on  a  permanent 
basto?  Need  I  remind  you  that  thU  form  of 
drug  appears  so  easy  and  so  pleasant  tbat  we 
are  prescribing  It  anew  today? 

It  to  odd  that  a  man  who  wUl  fight  desper- 
ately to  protect  hto  personal  solvency,  and 
will  refuse  to  spend  beyond  hto  means,  sees 
nothing  wrong  when  the  Government  foes 
on  a  spending  spree  and  goes  deeper  and 
deeper  Into  debt. 

The  great  problem,  as  I  said  before,  to  to 
convince  the  American  people  that  It  to  even 
more  to  their  benefit  and  to  the  benefit  of 
their  children  and  grandchildren  to  reduce 
Federal  expenditures  and  lower  the  national 
debt.  This  will  result  In  lower  taxes,  oppor- 
tunity for  the  Individual,  and  will  safeguard 
national  solvency. 

I  dont  want  our  people  to  wake  up  aone 
morning  in  the  future  and  find  tbemadvaa 
teetering  on  the  edge  of  a  precipice,  the  kind 
that  caused  Britain  such  anguUh.     I  want 
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ou^  P«opi*  to  regain  their  balance  now.     I 
It   our   people    to   use    the   yardstick   of 
pr^t*  nonkUtj  and  priTat*  aolvency  In  their 
lidcratioo    of    OoTernment    apending.     I 
It  them  to  remeint>er  they  are  the  chU- 
drAi  of  hardy,  aetl-rellant  ploneen. 

'  "heir  forelathera  aald.  "I'll  do  It.  myMlf.** 
1h  ty  did  not  turn  to  gorcmment  to  handle 
•«f7  dlOetilt  problem  (or  them.  In  that 
I  betleve.  lies  strength  and  long-ttme 
prospertty  for  this  country.  But.  un- 
fortunately, that  rtigfcd  highroad  does  not 
ha  e  the  sam*  app— I  m  Um  broMi  low  road 
paed  with  PMeral  b<ma«a. 

Our  people  must  be  itude  to  understand 
tb^t  the  seemingly  endless  stream  of  sub- 
and  granta-ln-ald  and  the  growing 
always  lead  to  more  centraii- 
fei  goTvmmcnt.  If  we  contlout  to 
earitrallae.  If  we  continue  to  lean  more  and 
mere  upon  Washington,  without  doubt  we 
ahi  11  drift  Into  acme  form  of  socUUam 
Thm  the  sute  will  cease  to  be  the  serrant 
tba  paopl*.  InatMd  the  people  will  bc- 
the  MTVMBta  of  the  aute 
ftny  edueatora  and  even  aome  buaUMM- 
have  advocated  for  the  United  Stataa 
laUar  to  the  socialistic  expert- 
ta  vowarnment  which  controla  Orear 
Br:  tain.  What  has  happened  there  could 
happen  here.  Ocnrernment  control  has  be- 
le  Britain's  biggest  Industry 
"there  the  Ministry  of  Pood  trlls  47.000.000 
Bn  tons  what  to  eat  for  each  meal. 

'  "he  Board  of  Trade  tells  them  how  much 
clo  liing  they  may  buy 

Pm  MinUtry  of  Health  controls  the  bulld- 

repalr  of  homes 
TtM  Ministry  of  Fuel  determines  who  may 
dri  r#  automobiles  and  where  they  may  drive. 
Their    Treasury    prescribes    what    foreign 
coi  ntrlM  they  may  visit. 

The  Ministry  of  Agrlculttire  tells  them 
wh  >n  they  are  allowed  to  kill  a  pig. 

"  "hf  Mlntotry  of  Supply  parcels  cut  attel 
and  other  goods  for  Industry, 
i  nd  so  on. 

'  his.  mind  you.  is  not  being  done  un«ler 
th«  stress  of  wartime  emergency.  Thia  la 
Kn  ;land  In  peacetime,  under  a  soclallatlc 
■ys  em  of  goeernment.  which  expecu  to  re- 
tal  I  its  rights  as  dictator  over  all  theae 
thl  iga,  tT«n  If  Britain  should  regain  lu  for- 
BM '  praaparlty. 

/mertcahas  not  rome  to  that.  PleaaeGod. 
It  I  ever  wUl.  But.  ix  millions  of  Americana 
del  tde  themselves  Into  believing  that  Wash- 
ing on  is  the  fountain  of  plenty  from  which 
all  tMuntles  flow — and  that  they  don't  «tU 
any  Ihlnij— then  we  are  likely  to  come  too 
cloif  tor  comfort  to  this  Brltlah  socialistic 
p-t  em. 

V  e  are  riding  for  a  terrible  fall,  with  an 
un[  leasant  landing.  If  mUUons  of  Americans 
continue  to  Instot  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
■M  it  should  step  in  and  run  more  and  more 
ftm  rttons  of  our  life — both  by  regulation  and 
by    Inancing. 

T  )e  founding  fathers  created  a  Constltu- 
tlor  .  embodying  a  BUI  of  RlghU.  which,  over 
tta*  rears,  has  t>eeu  a  suit  of  ahtnlng  armor  to 
pro  act  the  ordinary  citizen  from  encroach- 
aw  t  by  unduly  oOcloua  government.  I 
wot  Aer  what  the  forefathers  would  think  if 
the  could  see  millions  of  citizens  busily  re- 
mo^  tng  this  armor,  by  urging  more  and  more 
po«  n  upon  the  Central  Government. 

T>  our  people.  I  say.  learn  that  public 
■MH  cy  la  private  money.  Learn  that  t.he 
•avxilngly  easy  Federal  aproding  of  today 
win  haw  to  bo  paid  for  tOMorrow  In  your 
t.  your  tears,  and  even  a  ahare  of  the 
ties  and  privileges  which  have  belonged 
to  Aknerlcaas  since  our  Nstlon  was  fouiHled. 
U  aro  that  the  Federal  Ooverament  can 
t^v*  tba  people  only  what  It  takes  from  the 
In  (act  It  will  give  back  ao  or  SO 
at  laaa.  Up  to  now.  local  taxing  and 
;  have  proren  more  economical  thaa 
eoQtrot  ta.tin3  and  BnanclM  tlom 
Wa^kiBgtoa. 


Give  Washington  a  ml  public  demand  for 
•cooomy.  Give  ua  an  alert.  Informed  public 
and  "  vigilant,  free  praas  to  demand  cuts  in 
Federal  expenditures  and  to  atand  firm 
on  that  point,  meeting  all  challengca  of 
expediency. 

Then  thla  Government  will  really  buckle 
down  to  the  job  of  aaving  money.  It  can 
be  done.  The  room  for  aavlngs  is  there.  If 
we  understand  that  we  cannot  afford  every- 
thing we  would  like  the  Government  to  buy. 
any  more  than  the  private  Incomes  of  moat 
of  us  wui  permit  us  to  have  all  the  luxuries 
we  should  like  to  buy. 

Here  is  one  way  to  economize; 

Cut  all  departmental  budgets  except  thoaa 
concerned  with  national  defense  and  the 
care  of  disabled  veterans. 

Refuse  corulderatlon  of  new  nonessential 
spending  proposals. 

Study  the  existing  subsidy  and  Federal- 
aid  programs  carefully,  with  a  view  to 
eliminating  or  reducing  their  cost. 

Take  a  firm  stand  that  this  country  in 
peacetime  hss  no  right  to  have  3.000.000  and 
more  civilian  employees  on  Its  pay  roll. 

Blmlnate  many  of  the  new  Federal  func- 
tions added  In  recent  years,  particularly 
those  not  t>asic  to  a  constitutional  republic. 

Thla  may  sound  to  bome  like  a  Spartan 
program.  It  Is  very  mild.  Indeed,  compared 
to  the  harsh  steps  Britain  and  other  natlon.s 
have  l>een  forced  to  take  alnce  the  war.  If 
we  do  our  cutting  now.  a  major  operation 
win  nut  t>e  required.  It  will  be  successful. 
The  patient  will  live  and  thrive. 

I  prefer  that  to  waiting  and  gambling  with 
the  future. 

Your9  Is  a  powerful  organization  of  prac- 
tical men.  Your  memt>ershlp  combines  ex- 
pert knowledge  of  business  and  finance  with 
genuine  concern  for  the  welfare  of  our 
coxmtry  and  lu  people. 

America  Is  fortunate  to  have  many  other 
organizations  that  work,  as  you  do.  for  prog- 
reas  and  civic  t>etterment. 

Such  organizations  should  take  leaderahlp 
In  developing  a  better  understanding  of  the 
true  nature  of  ao-called  Federal  aid.  They 
ahould  IM  In  the  forefront  of  the  fight  to 
reduce  Federal  spending  and  to  check  the 
trend  toward  a  soclallatlc  pattern  of  govern- 
ment. 

That  will  help  to  preaerve  America  as  a 
land  of  freedom  and  opportunity — strong, 
dynamic,  and  solvent. 


It  It  Tine  Now  To  Equalize  the  Rates  ot 
CorapensatioB  Payable  for  Wartime- 
aad    Peacetime-Connected    DisaMities 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  HAROLD  C.  HAGEN 

or  MuntisoT* 

IN  THB  HOUSE  OF  REPRBSKNTATIVKS 

Thursday.  May  27.  1948 

Mr  HAGEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  all  Mem- 
l)ers  of  Congress  are  vitally  interested  in 
any  legislation  which  will  Improve  the 
conditions  of  our  veterans  and  their  de- 
pendents. Legislation  has  been  recently 
introduced  which  intends  to  equalize  the 
rates  of  compensation  payable  for  war- 
time and  peacetime  service-connected 
disabilities  and  to  increase  the  pensions 
of  dependents  of  peacetime  veterans. 

The  Regular  Veterans"  Association,  of 
which  my  pergonal  friend.  W.  M.  Ployd. 
is  national  commander,  has  t)een  in  the 
forefrom  of  the  Aght  to  advance  pro- 


grams of  justice  and  equality  for  lx)th  the 
wartime  and  peacetime  veteran.  Hl.s  or- 
ganization is  strongly  supporting  bilb  in- 
troduced in  the  House  and  Senate. 

Of  Interest  to  the  Members  of  the 
House  and  readers  of  the  Concrks&ionai. 
RECoaa  is  an  article  on  this  subject  en- 
titled "Parity  of  Wartime  and  Peace- 
time Pensions"  in  the  l.«isue  of  the  Regu- 
lar for  April-May  1948.  It  is  inserted 
into  the  Record  along  with  these  re- 
marks, because  I  thinlc  it  worth  reaoing. 

The  article  i.s  as  follows: 

P.UUTT    or    WAXTIMS    AMD    PKACFnME    PENSION 

The  Regular  Veterans'  Association  Is  In 
full  battle  array  In  support  of  H.  R  5402  and 
lU  companion  bill.  S.  3160.  These  bills  were 
Introduced  In  the  House  and  the  Senatf.  re- 
spectively, by  Representative  J  Hakxy  Mc- 
GxXGOB.  of  Ohio,  and  Senator  John  Sraax- 
uxM.  of  Alabama.  They  proposed  to  eciual- 
Ize  the  rates  of  compensation  payable  for 
wartime  and  peacetime  service-connected 
dlaabUltles.  and  to  Increase  the  pensions  of 
dependents  of  peacetime  veterans. 

National  Commander  Floyd  has  never 
ceased  fighting  for  the  equalization  of  dis- 
ability compensation,  and  his  vigorous  and 
all-out  campaign  for  the  particular  legisla- 
tion now  proposed,  for  which  he  Is  respon- 
sible, is  roaring  along  on  Its  way — on  Its  way 
to  success  If  the  fervent  hope,  the  strong 
heart,  the  great  fighting  ability,  and  the  Icmg 
hours  of  heartbreaking  labor  of  the  national 
commander  can  make  It  so. 

A  large  percentage  of  the  members  of  the 
RVA  are  World  War  II  veterans,  many  of 
them  being  peacetime  servicemen  before  war 
was  declared.  These  war  veterana  became 
members  of  the  RVA  l>ccause  they  came  to 
realize  through  their  war  service  In  every 
part  of  the  world,  the  value  of  trained  and 
experienced  peacetime  Regulars.  They  be- 
came memt>ers  of  the  RVA  because  they  t>e- 
lleve  In  a  strong  and  efficient  national  de- 
fense. They  believe  that  men  who  give 
years  of  their  Uvea  In  the  peacetime  service 
of  our  country,  should  be  given  security  on 
a  par  with  wartime  veterans  who  receive 
their  basic  training  from  the  peacetime  sol- 
diers. An  untold  number  of  lives  were  saved 
In  war  because  of  the  preliminary  training 
received  from  the  Regular  service 

The  policy  of  the  Veterans'  Administration 
Is  to  award  pensions  on  the  basis  of  the  dis- 
abled veterans  InabUtty  to  earn  an  average 
living  for  himself  and  his  dependents.  It 
Is  not  known  what  recomendatlons.  If  any, 
will  be  made  by  the  Veteran's  Administra- 
tion on  the  legislation  presently  proposed. 
In  the  past,  however,  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration has  held  that  the  peacetime  vet- 
eran disabled  In  line  of  duty,  la  not  entitled 
to  awards  equal  to  those  made  for  wartime 
veterans.  Because  of  the  policy  ostensibly 
adopted  In  awarding  disability  compensa- 
tion, we  cannot  understand  nor  see  any  rea- 
aon  for  discrimination  bitween  peacetime 
and  wartime  veterans. 

Servicemen  of  the  Regular  Establtehment 
are  American  clUzens.  Disabilities  Incurred 
In  ime  of  duty  affect  them  economically  and 
otherwise  In  the  same  manner  as  similar 
dIaabUlties  Incurred  by  war  veteraiu.  They 
are  all  human  belnirs.  They  are  all  subject 
to  the  same  physical  Injuries  and  diseases. 
All  cf  them  should  be  given  equal  considera- 
tion by  our  Government,  and  we  believe  that 
the  American  people  Intend  that  they  should. 

A  great  deal  more  could  be  said  In  favor 
of  the  equalization  of  disability  pensions. 
But  now,  direct  action  means  much  more 
than  words.  Kvery  veteran,  every  reader  of 
the  Regular,  can  help  accure  Justice  for  dis- 
abled peacetime  veterans.  Write  to  your 
Congraasman  and  to  your  Senator  asking 
them,  aa  their  constituents,  to  gtve  theu 
support  to  H.  R.  MC2  and  S   2100. 
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Israel:    American    Couacil    for   Judaism 
States  Its  Position  on  This  Question 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  UWRENCE  H.  SMITH 

or  WISCONSIN 

IN  THK  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  May  27.  1948 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  I 
am  including,  first,  a  statement  just  is- 
sued by  the  Washington  Chapter  of  the 
American  Council  for  Judaism,  on  the 
rather  touchy  subject  of  Israel,  the 
new  Jewish  state  in  Palestine.  This 
group  declares  "that  Israel  is  a  foreign 
state  to  Americans  of  Jewish  faith  and 
is  not  the  state  or  homeland  of  the  Jewish 
people. "  It  is  time  that  such  a  state- 
ment should  he  made  and  the  local 
chapter  of  the  American  Council  'or  Ju- 
daism is  to  be  commended  for  its  forth- 
right statement.  At  this  point  I  include 
the  entire  statement  which  appeared  in 
the  Washington  Post  this  morning: 
Jtn>Aisic  Unit  States  Policy 

Jews  who  are  citizens  of  other  nations  can 
In  no  way  be  represented  by  the  new  slate  of 
Israel,  the  Washington  Chapter  of  the  Ameri- 
can Council  for  Judaism  declared  yesterday. 

The  chapter's  executive  committee,  meet- 
ing for  the  first  time  since  recognition  of  the 
new  sUte  by  the  United  State*,  drafted  a 
statement  of  policy  In  which  It  said; 

"We  emphatically  declare  that  Israel  is  a 
foreign  state  to  Americans  of  Jewish  faith  and 
Is  not  the  sUte  or  homeland  of  the  Jewish 
people.  It  cannot  bestow  rlghU  upon  them 
or  exact  obligations  from  them." 

HOPE  rOB  PALESTINE  PEACE 

The  statement  expressed  hope  that  this 
Government,  through  the  United  Nations.  wUl 
succeed  In  bringing  peace  to  Palestine. 

The  Council's  progrsm.  It  was  stated,  will 

1.  To  make  clear  the  sharp  distinction  be- 
tween Judaism  and  Zionism  and  between 
Israelis  (cltlaens  of  the  state  of  Israel)  and 
Jews  who  are  citizens  of  other  nations. 

2.  To  Insist  that  no  Jew  or  organization  of 
Jews  can  speak  for  all  the  Jews  of  America. 

3.  To  deny  the  validity  of  any  claim  to  the 
existence  or  control  of  a  "Jewish  bloc'  vote 
In  the  United  Stales. 

TO  CONTINUE  ITS  WORK 

4.  To  continue  to  seek  Increased  Immigra- 
tion opportunities  In  the  United  States  and 
elsewhere  for  displaced  persons  of  all  faiths 
and  national  derivations. 

The  statement  said  the  World  Zionist 
Movement  participated  In  proclaiming  the 
provisional  government  of  Israel  and  that  It 
was  hoped  that  both  the  Zionist  movement 
and  the  provisional  government  would  rec- 
ognize the  necessity  of  "making  clear  the 
complete  •  •  •  national  severance  of 
Jews  who  are  citizens  of  other  nations  from 
this  new  stale." 

"The  future  of  5.0C0.00O  Americans  of  Jew- 
ish faith."  It  was  declared,  "lies  in  a  nation 
free  from  segregation  or  divlsiveness.  The 
goal  and  prlvUege  of  every  American  of  Jew- 
ish faith  U  to  become  part  of  American  life, 
equal  In  rlghu  and  valued  In  service  lo  his 
fellow  citizens." 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  also  including  in  my 
remarks  a  timely  editorial  that  appeared 
In  a  recent  editorial  of  the  Christian  Sci- 
ence Monitor.  Those  who  clamor  for  a 
policy  in  Palestine  that  puts  this  country 
at  odds  with  the  British  had  better  think 
twice. 
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BICCCB  THAN   PALESTINE 

The  United  SUles  and  Great  Britain  need 
each  other's  support  more  than  ihey  reed 
the  support  of  either  Arabs  or  Jews. 

If  that  fact  Is  given  lu  full  weight  In 
American  and  British  policies  for  Palestine, 
a  solution  of  the  conflict  there  can  be 
achieved.  If  that  fact  is  given  its  lull  weight, 
the  prestige  of  the  United  Nations  can  be 
repaired  and  even  enhanced  through  the 
Palestine  test.  The  fact.  Indeed,  must  be 
given  lull  weight  if  the  problems  of  adjust- 
ing American-British  relations  in  the  Euro- 
pean recovery  program  are  not  to  be  dan- 
gerously distorted  by  suspicion  and  resent- 
ment. 

This  Is  a  moment  when  Amerlcan-Brlllsh 
cooperation  needs  tenfllrmatlon  on  the  world 
front  In  mere  specific  and  positive  terms 
than  merely  the  agreement  between  Sccie- 
tary  Marshall  and  Foreign  Minister  Bevin 
not  to  talk  to  Russia.  It  needs  to  t>e  re- 
affirmed at  those  points  where  Soviet  manip- 
ulation can  exploit  secondary  disagreements, 
like  Palestine,  to  the  conftislon  of  American- 
British  public  sentiment — a  confusion  al- 
most certain  to  condition  top-level  decisions 
either  as  to  substance  or  timing. 

We  are  convinced  that  the  headlined  mis- 
understanding between  the  United  States 
and  Britain  over  Palestine  is  only  a  part,  and 
a  lesser  part,  of  the  American -British  ap- 
proach to  this  challenge  to  peace  After  all. 
this  misunderstanding  finds  expression 
chiefly  In  discussions  before  the  UN.  and 
the  reactions  of  American  and  British  public 
opinion. 

Let  us  examine  it  briefly.  It  consists  of 
American  charges  that  the  British  are  abus- 
ing UN  technicalities  to  permit  British  aid 
to  the  advancing  Arab  armies.  For  tiieir  part, 
the  British  are  pointing  out  that  President 
Truman's  swift  recognition  of  Israel  has 
complicated  the  task  of  bringing  the  war- 
ring peoples  to  an  agreement. 

The  exchange  Is  not  confined  to  these 
polnu.  It  tends  lo  cover  the  entire  range 
of  Palestinian  difficulties  ever  since  Britain 
accepted  the  League  of  Nations  mandate  and 
full  responsibility  for  enforcement,  and 
Americans  began  to  give  free  advice,  free 
from  responsibility. 

If  this  goes  on.  It  may  obscure  a  good  many 
opportunities  besides  those  in  Palestine.  But 
before  the  flurry  gets  too  thick  It  may  be  use- 
ful to  point  out  that  there  Is  at  least  one 
point  of  similarity  in  the  American  and  Brit- 
ish moves  In  the  UN.  This  suggests  that  pri- 
vate diplomacy  may  already  be  aware  of  other 
possibilities  of  fruitful  collaboration. 

Let  it  be  noted  that  the  Security  Council's 
questions  to  Arab  and  Jewish  authorities  was 
Initiated  by  the  United  States.  But  it  served 
lo  slow  down  the  process  by  which  the  Arabs 
might  be  charged  with  Illegal  acts  It,  like 
British  moves,  tended  to  put  brakes  on  UN 
action. 

Thus  It  provided  time  for  British  good  offi- 
ces to  operate  in  Arab  quarters  and  for 
American  and  British  diplomacy  to  work  out 
an  approach  to  stop  the  fighting  before  It 
leads  either  side  Into  acU  that  might  be 
called  full-scale  aggression. 

This  Is  a  slight  enough  indicator  of  possible 
American -British  cooperation.  Even  so.  It 
may  be  more  dependable  than  all  the  sound 
and  fury. 

In  any  event.  It  Is  to  cooperation  between 
Britain  and  the  United  States  that  the  world 
must  look  for  peace  in  Palestine.  We  say  this 
even  In  view  of  Russian  support  for  the  Amer- 
ican position  In  the  UN— a  support  which  can 
have  no  Influence  on  the  Arabs,  and  which 
may  result  only  In  Inserting  a  thin  edge  of  a 
wedge  Into  Anglo-American  friendship. 

The  question  which  the  fighting  In  Pales- 
tine ralaes  for  the  United  States  and  Britain, 
therefore.  Is  bigger  than  Palcatine.  and  a  right 
answer  to  It  will  Include  a  right  answer  for 
Palestine. 


The  Situation  at  a  Glance 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DANIEL  A.  REED 

or  NEW  TOKX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT ATTVIS 
Thursday.  May  27.  1948 

Mr.  REED  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
there  has  jiist  come  to  my  attention  a 
letter  dated  June  1948  known  as  the 
American  Ordnance  Letter  which  is  sent 
out  every  month  by  the  American  Ord- 
nance Association  to  its  paid  member- 
ship. 

This  is  a  timely  letter  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  under  ERP  the  satellites  of 
Russia  are  to  be  l)eneficiaries  *  of  our 
largess.  How  long  will  oui  citizens 
yield  to  the  self-serving  propaganda  of 
selfish  groups  of  internationalists?  An 
epidemic  of  self-serving  emergencies  has 
cost  the  American  people  billions  upon 
billions  of  dollars  and  the  racket  con- 
tinues. Under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks. I  am  inserting  the  American 
Ordnance  Letter: 

the  situation  at  a  glance 

Ameeican  Okonance  Association. 

Waahington.  D.  C,  June  J94S. 
Deak    Mxmbsx:  There    has    been    a    great 
change  in  our  economy  since  I  wrote  my  May 
letter.    I  wUl  try  to  give  you  the  high  lights 
as  I  see  them. 

After  the  turn  of  the  year  we  reached  a 
second  peak  In  the  postwar  boom,  and  It 
seemed  as  If  we  would  obtain  the  much- 
needed  correction  during  the  balance  of  this 
year,  continuing  Into  1949. 

Production  had  very  generally  caught  up 
with  demand  at  current  price  levels;  pipe- 
lines were  filling  up;  commodity  prices  began 
easing  off:  food  prices  were  dropping  rapidly. 
It  did  seem  as  If,  finally,  a  real  recession  had 
set  In  and  would  continue  for  a  year  or  more, 
then  probably  level  off  to  form  a  new  plateau 
on  which  we  could  safely  rebuild  on  a  sound 
basis. 

Congress  then  cut  taxes,  and  large  pay- 
ments to  veterans  were  made  which.  In 
themselves,  would  not  have  affected  the 
orderly  recession  hoped  for. 

Then  the  Government,  noting  that  people 
were  quieting  down  and  trying  to  le»d  nor- 
mal lives  once  more,  seemingly  decided  It  waa 
time  we  should  have  another  "emergency." 
The  propaganda  boys  got  lo  work  again — 
this  lime  lo  sell  us  the  Idea  that  war  with 
Russia  was  just  around  the  corner,  that 
Russian  subs  were  off  our  coast  In  the  Pacific, 
and  that  we  should  therefore  have  universal 
military  training,  the  draft,  and  should 
appropriate  added  billions  to  rebuild  a  new 
war  machine. 

I  am  strongly  for  adequate  protection — we 
should  be  strong  enough  to  make  It  un- 
healthy for  any  nation  lo  attack  us.  But 
I  am  against  all  this  Gcvernment  propaganda 
designed  to  scare  the  country  and  Its  Repre- 
sentatives In  Congress  Into  using  snap  Judg- 
ments and  making  foolish  decisions  In  order 
to  advance  political  ambitions. 

In  other  words  this  recent  propaganda  waa. 
possibly,  based  25  percent  on  fact  and  75 
percent  on  "bunkum."  And  the  cotmtry  fell 
for  It. 

There  Is  no  question  in  my  mind  but  that 
political  expediency  has  had  more  to  do 
with  this  new  "emergency"  than  anjrthlng 
else. 

Anyway  we  are  now  confronted  with  an 
entirely  new  situation  where  boom  condi- 
tions will  likely  prevail  for  many  commodl- 
Uaa;  where  recession  will  continue  for  others; 
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Knd  vb«r*  dtpiWikm  ooodltlooa  art  Ukvly 
lo  to  fOroad  on  others.  Tt»  raMon  for 
tills  mlXMl  trewl  is  that  w*  urn 

of  uninpl>t<  BMMUiktlan.  Mmb- 
j  is  OMM  mor*  to  be  oT«r- 
furtlMr  tnflatkm  will  r«milt. 
TboM  who  asm  bast  tnfonaed  are  not  look« 
C  tar  •  liMoUnc  war  in  tbe  near  future. 
ApparMOly  Ruaata  doas  not  want  a  "bot" 
at  the  present  time,  as  she  knows  sIm 
ultimately  be  defeated.  AaoUisr 
world  war  might  even  result  In  a  RuMlan  civU 
ar  asd  the  ellmuxatlon  of  the  Comxaunlst 
lang  which  has  been  browbeating  lu 
aatlooals. 

What  la  more  likely  la  a  contlnoatlon  of 
Lhe  enid  war.   where   RuHla  will  prod 
md  there  In  the  hope  v.t  ftndlng  weak 
vhleh    aba    can    exploit    without    an    open 
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cant  the  Ooremment  lay  off  Its 
iropacanda  of  selltng  emerfencies  to  the  Na- 
Isaf  b  tt  afraid  to  oone  out  frankly  and 
10  the  truth? 

Wtff  tbaoM  we  to  isarmliig  now?     Hsa 
mpmm  bawd  tha  raal  rsaaonf    What  la  being 
ODcaaled? 

IX  the  Oovemment  gets  ths  Nation  In  the 
Itters  to  s  point  where  It  begins  to  spend 
>lllluns  of  dollars  for  rearmament,  a  huge 
I  htpbulldlng  program,  and  a  huge  air  force, 
rbat  doee  It  propose  to  do  with  all  this  ma- 
ertal  If  tt  Is  later  found  that  soirebody  baa 
I  oade  a  mistake? 

It  saems  to  me  that  we  are  entitled  to  the 
^  rbole  truth  and  nothing  but  the  truth  wlth- 
lut  propaganda.  Rearming  at  this  tlia*  la 
]  robably  Juatlflad.  but  I  believe  we  all  VtfUd 
I|ke  to  know  the  farts. 

I  also  fall  to  see  why  we  are  rushing  into 
I  nother  huge  debt  to  be  piled  on  the  prcaent 
( ebt  until  we  have  put  our  own  house  In  or- 
<  tr.  There  may  be  a  good  reason,  but  we 
4ave  a  right  to  know  it. 
What  has  bean  dona  to  reduce  the  Presi- 
Mifa  ortgUuU  g«OjOOO.OOo.ooo  budget? 
9trf«m»  ■simi  to  agree  that  it  is  at  least 
aa-thlrd   larger   than   it   ahould   be.     Why 

it  ir  been  cut  to  proper  proportions? 

Wky  are  we  voUag  tag*  aoBM  tor  added 

ttanuM'  baoaAU:  iMrant  tba  veterans  al- 

(fMly  toan  mm^j  prorklad  for?    Why  do  we 

ftve    to    underwrite    another    huge   houatng 

ivgram  at  this  critlcml  tlms.  to  cost  billions. 

t|  provide  1  ouaea  which  will  likely  prove  too 

for  thoaa  for  whom  they  are  tn- 

If 

U  n  pnllili  the  Ooaanuaant  u  dellber- 
a^y  Uyliig  to  bankrtipc  tba  country?  it 
so. 
And  why  are  we  so  Intent  on  fighting  the 
C  ->mraun!sts  all  over  the  worM  when  we  are 
a!  lowing  them  to  undermine  our  economy  at 
h  mie? 
Wlty  havent  wa  dona  sooMthlng  to  put  an 
to  the  abtiM  at  powar  by  our  national 
■M?  Are  we  afraid  to  act?  Are  our  poll- 
ma  thinking  more  of  their  own  Jobs  than 
t^ey  are  of  our  national  sactulty? 

vb«t  hagvanad  Is  Ostaaabla.  where  the 
Mwtnw  mmittamt  wtth  the  Commu- 
to  take  ow  tha  ootmtry.  A  doBHi 
labor  boaaaa  oould.  and  protoMy 
wfculd.  do  the  same  thing  hare  In  America  IX 
Xt  ey  found  it  to  be  a<  adrantaga  to  tbana- 
seJTes  and  If  the  proper  opening  presented 
»lf .  Tet  wa  allow  this  Aaawdous  coodMon 
exist. 

wn»M  «••  oar  pi  ■■III  nmnisM  alaalsd  lorr 
n  lint  Um  voters  demand  that  the  power  or 
tk^  Mkttonal  oaloBs  be  broken  up?    What  is 
waiting  for? 

K.  B.  Oalla] 
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Mr.  BUSBEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  wish  to  in- 
clude in  the  RicoKO  some  details  to  suo- 
stantiate  my  claim  that  Mm.  Earl 
Browder  should  be  deported  to  Russia. 

TtlX    MBS.    BASI.   saoWOKB   CASS 

When  it  appears  that  offlcials  in  highly 
important  Oovemment  positions  defl- 
nitciy  Jacic  the  nncMWinr  qualifications 
for  the  positions  to  wiitdi  they  have  been 
appointed,  it  is  my  opinion  such  olBcials 
should  be  removed  When  the  record 
reveals  that  offlcials  do  not  know  how  to 
evaluate  evidence,  when  they  Ignore  the 
facts,  or  render  opinions  not  based  on 
facts,  it  is  my  opinion  such  offlcials  are 
not  qualified  for  a  position  wherein  they 
would  be  called  upon  to  render  opmions. 

I  refer,  specifically  and  pointedly,  to 
the  proceedings  In  the  case  of  the  wife 
of  Earl  Browder. 

Raissa — Irene — Berkman  was  bom  in 
Russia  January  1.  1897.  She  graduated 
from  the  University  of  Leningrad  in  1917. 
She  met  Karl  Browder  and  they  were 
married  September  15.  1926.  She  re- 
mained in  Russia  until  the  latter  part  of 
1933  when  she  entered  the  United  States 
illegally  from  Canada.  Two  children, 
both  bom  in  Russia,  accompanied  her 
into  the  United  SUtes. 

She  remained  in  this  country  unmo- 
lested for  almo?!t  8  year.s.  On  October 
30.  1939.  an  application  was  made  for  a 
warrant  of  arrest  in  a  deportation  pro- 
ceeding, but  before  the  application  was 
acted  upon,  her  husband.  Earl  Browder. 
on  November  15.  1939.  submitted  a  peti- 
tion for  the  issuance  of  a  nonquota  im- 
migration visa  to  his  wife. 

On  the  consideration  of  Browder's  pe- 
tition the  record  rerealetl  that  he  had 
been  married  l)efore  his  marriage  to 
Raissa  Berkman  and  that  the  earlier 
marriage  had  been  dissolved  by  a  divorce 
granted  in  Moscow  on  April  25.  1926 
Inasmuch  as  Browder  had  presented  no 
evidence  that  would  indicate  he  was  in 
Russia  at  the  time  the  divorce  was 
granted,  as  well  as  the  time  of  his  mar- 
riage to  Raissa  Berkman.  action  on  his 
petition  was  withheld  pending  submis- 
sion of  the  necessary  evidence.  Browder 
never  submitted  the  evidence  and  there- 
fore his  petition  was  denied. 

The  warrant  of  arrest  In  deportation 
proceedings  was  issued  on  August  7. 1940. 
and  Mrs.  Browder  was  given  a  hearmg 
on  August  13.  1940.  The  presiding  in- 
spector found  that  Mrs.  Browder  was  not 
in  poHMsion  of  an  unexpired  immigra- 
tion vl.<!a  and  recommended  that  she  be 
deported  to  the  boviet  Union.  On  an 
application  for  suspension  of  deporta- 
tion the  Bbard  of  Immigration  Appeals 
on  October  28.  1940.  held  Mrs.  Browder 
to  be  deportable  for  the  reasons  given 
by  the  presiding  Inspector.  The  Board 
held  that  the  record  raised  a  substantial 


doubt  concerning  the  eligibility  for  en- 
try  into  the  United  States  by  Mrs.  Brow- 
der and  that  such  doubt  was  not  removed 
by  any  evidence  introduced  in  her  be- 
half. The  Board  further  said  that  Mrs. 
Browder  s  testimony  on  the  subject  of 
the  Communist  Party  was  evasive  and 
hardly  credible.  The  application  for 
suspension  of  deportation  was  denied 
and  her  deportation  to  Soviet  Russia 
ordered. 

However,  the  Board  referred  Mrs. 
Browder's  ca.se  to  the  Attorney  General 
and  that  offlcial  stated,  on  Octot>er  30. 
1940.  that  on  the  record  a  dilTerent  con- 
clusion could  not  be  reached,  but  should 
Mrs.  Browder  desire  to  come  forward,  at 
any  time  pnor  to  deportation,  with  evi- 
dence to  dissipate  the  doubts  raised  by 
the  record,  she  would  be  permitted  to  re- 
quest that  the  hearing  l)e  reopened. 

What  was  the  testimony  of  Mrs.  Brow- 
der that  caused  the  Board  of  Immigra- 
tion Appeals  to  conclude  "was  evasive 
and  hardly  credible"? 

Mrs  Browder  testified  she  first  entered 
the  United  SUtes  at  an  unknown  Cana- 
dian port  about  November  19S3.  that  she 
did  not  have  an  immigration  visa  and 
that  she  intended  to  remain  per- 
manently in  the  United  States.  She 
stated  she  had  done  some  research  work 
for  her  husband  in  connection  with  his 
writings  and  speeches  and  had  done  some 
secretarial  work  for  him  in  his  capacity 
as  genera]  secretary  for  the  Communist 
Party.  In  addition,  Mrs.  Browder 
stated — and  I  want  all  of  you  to  pay  par- 
ticular attention  to  this — she  had  no  in- 
terest In  and  had  given  no  thought  to 
the  aims  of  the  Communist  Party  of  the 
United  States:  that  she  was  not  a  mem- 
ber of  any  political  party  of  the  United 
States  and  had  no  connection  with  any 
government  whatsoever. 

Is  there  any  wonder  that  the  Board  of 
Immigration  Appeals  said  that  Mrs. 
Browder's  testimony  was  hardly  cred- 
ible? Let  us  remember,  gentlemen,  this 
is  the  testimony  of  the  wife  of  the  titular 
head  of  the  Communist  Party  of  the 
United  States,  a  woman  who.  as  I  will 
show  you  later,  was  very  active  in  the 
Communist  Party  program. 

On  October  29,  1940.  a  warrant  of  de- 
portation was  Issued.  This  warrant  was 
not  executed  because  of  the  war  in  Eu- 
rope and  because  of  passport  diffl- 
cultles. 

Thus  the  case  of  Mrs.  Earl  Browder 
waited  for  the  next  move.  Three  years 
elapsed  before  the  next  step  was  taken 
by  Mrs.  Browder.  During  that  time 
many  things  happened.  The  Hitler- 
Stalin  pact  went  the  way  of  all  a^ee- 
ments  of  totalitarian  governments.  Ger- 
many attacked  the  Soviet  fatherland  and 
the  European  war  was  no  longer  an  im- 
perialist war.  President  Roosevelt  was 
no  longv  a  war  moogerer  and  the  Yanks- 
are-not-eooilng  slogan  of  the  Commu- 
nists had  to  be  hurriedly  changed  to  meet 
the  needs  of  Soviet  Russia.  Then  came 
the  sneak  attack  on  Pearl  Harbor  and 
the  United  SUtes  found  .tselX  a  cobel- 
llgerent  of  Soviet  Russia.  Next  came  the 
first  meeting  between  President  Roose- 
velt and  Premier  SUlin  at  the  Tehran 
Oonference  in  the  closing  days  of  1943. 
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All  of  these  events  are  mentioned  be- 
cause it  is  apparent  that  each  played 
.some  part  in  the  events  that  followed  in 
the  case  of  Mrs.  Browder. 

On  January  19,  1944.  Mrs.  Browder 
withdrew  her  request  for  a  suspension  of 
the  deportation  order  and  made  a  motion 
to  reopen  her  case  so  she  could  apply  for 
voluntary  departure  and  preexamina- 
tion.  Ten  days  later  the  Board  of  Immi- 
gration Appeals  granted  the  request.  At 
the  reopened  hearing  Mrs.  Browder 
again  testified.  The  presiding  inspector 
again  found  that  Mrs.  Browder  was  eva- 
sive regarding  the  Communist  Party  and 
again  he  recommended  deportation.  The 
case  then  went  to  the  central  o£3ce  of  the 
Immigration  and  Natural.zation  Service 
and  that  office  recommended  voluntary 
departure.  The  Board  of  Immigration 
Appeals,  on  Apr.l  5.  1944.  directed  that 
the  order  of  deporUtion  L^sued  on  Oc- 
tober 29  1940,  as  well  as  the  warrant  is- 
sued under  the  order  of  deportation,  be 
withdrawn:  that  Mrs.  Browder  \>e  per- 
mitted to  leave  the  United  States  vo'un- 
tarily;  and  'hat  upon  approval  by  the 
State  Department  of  her  preliminary  ap- 
plication for  an  immigration  visa,  a  pre- 
examination  of  Mrs.  Browder  be  author- 
ized. 

Keep  in  mind,  gentlemen,  that  this 
was  the  same  Board  that  held  on  October 
29,  1940,  the  testimony  of  Mrs.  Browder 
to  be  "'evasive  and  hardly  credible"  and 
that  she  had  not  removed  the  substan- 
tial doubt  created  by  the  record.  Also 
keep  in  mind,  gentlemen,  that  the  At- 
torney General  held,  on  Octobci  30,  1940, 
that  Mr.^.  Browder  could,  upon  her  re- 
quest, move  to  rfOF>en  the  case  for  the 
purpose  of  submitting  evidence  "to  dissi- 
pate the  doubts  raised  by  the  record". 

Let  us  follow  the  record  closely.  Mrs. 
Browder  did  move  to  reopen  her  case  on 
December  2.  1S43  but  as  she  did  not  sub- 
mit any  n^w  and  material  evidence  the 
motion  was  denied.  Did  she  renew  her 
request  to  reopen  her  case  for  a  suspen- 
sion of  the  deportation  order  and  come 
forward  with  any  evidence  that  would 
dissipate  the  doubts  raised  by  the  record? 
Of  course  not.  The  record  from  this 
point  on  indicates  most  clearly  that  Mrs. 
Browder  knew  exactly  what  to  do  and 
knew  perfectly  well  how  to  proceed.  On 
January  19,  1944  she  withdrew  her  re- 
quest for  a  suspension  of  the  deportation 
order  and  made  a  motion  to  apply  for 
voluntary  departure  and  pre-examina- 
tion. 

Now  we  get  to  the  reasoning  of  the 
Board  of  Immigration  Appeals  In  sup- 
port of  their  decision  of  April  5,  1944  that 
the  order  of  deportation  and  the  warrant 
be  withdrawn:  that  Mrs.  Browder  be  per- 
mitted to  depart  voluntarily  and  that  her 
pre-examination  be  authorized. 

To  begin  with,  this  so-called  Board  of 
Appeals  said  that  the  rehearing  was  ac- 
corded Mrs.  Browder  in  order  that  she 
have  the  opportunity  to  dissipate  the 
doubts  created  by  the  first  hearing.  If 
this  is  true  then  the  record  is  confused, 
and  in  my  opinion,  most  of  the  confusion 
in  the  record  is  the  wholly  unwarranted 
opinion  of  the  Board  of  Immigration  Ap- 
peals of  April  5,  1944.  It  is  to  be  remem- 
bered that  the  original  hearing  was  on  a 


request  for  suspension  of  the  deporta- 
tion order  and  that  the  Attorney  General 
had  ruled  that  if  Mrs.  Browder  desired 
to  come  forward  with  evidence  to  dissi- 
pate the  doubts  created  by  the  record, 
she  could  do  so  at  any  time  before  de- 
portation. Mrs.  Browder  did  so  move 
on  December  2.  1943.  but  ofTered  no  new 
evidence.  She  then  withdrew  her  re- 
quest that  the  deportatidn  order  be  sus- 
pended and  with  that  withdrawal  she 
forfeited  any  further  consideration  of 
that  particular  phase  of  her  case  granted 
by  the  Attorney  Genera' 

But  let  us  not  get  too  technical.  For 
the  :,?.ke  of  brevity  let  us  agree  that  the 
purpose  of  the  rehearing  was  to  aflord 
her  the  opportunity  to  submit  evidence 
to  dirsipale  the  doubts  created  by  the 
record.  What  was  the  evidence  offered 
by  Mrs.  Browder  that  brought  such  a 
reversal  from  the  Board  from  a  conclu- 
sion that  Mrs.  Browder'.s  testimony  was 
"evasive  and  hardly  credible"  to  a  conclu- 
sion of  this  explanation,  is  reasonable. 

Briefly.  Mrs.  Browdei  te.stified  that  she 
graduated  from  PetroRrad  University  in 
1917:  that  she  had  studied  law  vhich  in- 
cluded a  course  In  political  economy; 
that  her  interest  was  not  political  econ- 
omy but  was  education,  specializing  in 
criminology  and  delinquency  of  young 
children:  that  she  took  no  active  part  in 
the  overthrow  of  the  Czari-st  regime  but 
was  in  full  accord  with  the  movement; 
and  that  she  had  never  been  a  member 
of  the  Communist  Party  in  Russia. 

Mrs.  Browder  also  testified  she  had  met 
her  husband  when  he  was  engaged  in 
writing  and  journalism  and  that  she 
knew  nothing  of  his  political  theories. 
She  said  she  had  no  knowledge  of  his 
connection  with  the  Communist  Party 
until  after  he  was  elected  general  sec- 
retary of  the  party.  She  further  stated 
that  she  had  done  some  research  for  her 
husband,  such  as  typing  and  finding  spe- 
cial quotations  in  reference  to  Thomas 
Jefferson,  all  of  which  was  done  at  home. 
She  said  she  knew  only  a  few  of  her  hus- 
band's political  associates  as  the  main- 
tenance of  her  home  and  the  care  of  her 
three  sons  occupied  most  of  her  time  and 
she  had  Utile  time  left  for  political 
matters. 

Mrs.  Browder  did  say  she  had  read  the 
Communist  manifesto,  the  program  of 
the  Third  International,  and  parts  of  Das 
Kapital.  but  had  not  studied  them; 
neither  had  she  made  a  sufficient  study 
bf  communism  or  the  capitalist  system 
to  form  an  opinion  and  did  not  believe 
she  was  competent  to  discuss  the  ques- 
tion. 

Mrs.  Browder's  statements  apparently 
made  oome  impression  on  the  member- 
ship of  the  Board  of  Immigration  Appeals 
for  the  Board  decided  that  the  previ- 
ously created  doubts  regarding  Mrs. 
Browder  had  been  dissipated  by  the  last 
hearing;  that  there  was  nothing  but  fa- 
vorable comment  regarding  her  char- 
acter and  demeanor  during  the  years  she 
lived  in  the  United  States  and  that  upon 
full  consideration  of  the  entire  record, 
and  because  of  her  three  United  States 
citizen  sons,  she  should  be  permitted  to 
leave  the  United  States  and  be  granted 
preexamination. 


Is  It  the  function  of  this  Board  of  Im- 
migration Appeals  to  accept  as  true  every 
statement  made  by  an  alien  without  any 
effort  to  determine  the  truth  of  the  mat- 
ter? Are  we  to  beheve  that  the  members 
of  this  Board  of  Immigration  Appeals  are 
so  naive  as  to  swallow  everything  Mrs. 
Browder  said  as  being  gos[>«l  truth  and 
that  they  knew  nothing  of  the  Commu- 
nist doctrine  of  evasion  and  falsification? 
Before  going  any  further  let  us  review 
the  testimony  of  Mrs.  Browder  before 
the  Immigration  and  Naturalization 
Service  and  try  to  determine  if  she  was 
honest  in  her  declarations  and  testi- 
mony. 

First,  Mrs.  Browder  testified  that  she 
met  her  husband  wh^n  he  was  a  Journa- 
list and  writer  and  that  it  was  not  until 
after  he  was  elected  general  secretary  of 
the  Communist  Party  did  she  discover  he 
was  a  member  of  the  Communist  Party. 
She  said  they  were  married  in  Russia  on 
September  15,  1926.  As  Mrs.  Browder 
did  not  say  when  she  met  her  husband 
we  look  to  him  for  that  Information. 
Testifying  before  the  House  Committee 
on  Un-American  Activities  on  September 
5.  1939,  Browder  .said  he  first  visited  Rus- 
sia in  1921  in  connection  with  a  trade 
union  conference.  What  he  did  not  tell 
was  that  the  conference  was  a  congress 
of  the  Red  International  Labor  Union 
and  that  he  attended  as  a  delegate  of  the 
Communist  Trade  Union  Eklucational 
League.  Be  that  as  it  may.  Browder  tes- 
tified his  next  trip  to  the  Soviet  Union 
was  In  1926.  So  we  now  learn  that  he 
met  his  wife  In  1921  or  1926.  Further. 
Brov/der  stated  he  was  elected  general 
secretary  of  the  Communist  Party  in 
1930,  so  if  we  are  to  believe  Mrs.  Browder 
she  knew  her  husband  was  a  member  of 
the  Communist  Party  before  she  left 
Russia. 

Next,  Mrs.  Browder  testified  she  was 
not  a  member  of  the  Communist  Party  in 
Russia.  On  this  question  your  attention 
is  invited  to  the  testimony  of  William 
Nowcll,  a  former  Communist  Party  lead- 
er who  stated  he  attended  the  Lenin 
School  in  Moscow  from  September  1931 
to  December  1932  and  while  attending 
that  Communist  school  he  was  intro- 
duced to  Mrs.  Earl  Browder  and  knew  her 
as  being  connected  with  the  OGPU. 
Committee  on  Un-American  Activities 
Reports,  volume  XI,  pages  7021,  7026, 
November  30.  1939. 

Next,  Mrs.  Browder  denied  membership 
in  any  organization  of  any  kind  In  this 
country  except  a  parent-teacher  a.ssocla- 
tlon.  I  submit  to  you  that  the  following 
information  should  prove  to  the  exclusion 
of  any  doubt  that  Mrs.  Browder  willfully 
and  deliberately  falsified. 

Mrs.  Browder  is  listed  In  the  House 
Committee  on  Un-American  Activities 
Reports,  volume  1,  page  313,  along  with 
her  husband,  as  a  member  of  the  New 
York  State  Committee  of  the  Communist 
Party.  In  1936  the  Daily  Worker,  offi- 
cial organ  of  the  Communist  Party  of 
the  United  States,  listed  Mrs.  Browder 
as  a  delegate  to  the  Communist  Party 
National  Convention. 

The  same  Communist  publication  In 
1938  listed  Mrs.  Browder  as  a  speaker  at 
the  New  York  State  convention  of  the 
Commimist  Party. 
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On  May  27.  1938.  Mrs  Browder  driiv. 
ered  a  report  to  th«  Commission  on  Na- 
tional groups  at  th«  Tenth  Convention 
of  the  Communist  Party  of  the  United 
States.  Thl.s  report  Is  published  in  the 
Btiytimbu  IMS  Issue  of  the  Communist. 
«B  <ilBete]  puMteatlon  of  the  Communist 
Party  of  the. United  SUtes.  under  the 
title  'Por  a  Correct  Approach  to  the 
Problems  of  the  National  Groups"  and  Is 
eredltod  to  Irene  Bramltf.'*  Imx,  a 
CMoal  glance  at  this  apescfa  shoold  be 
sufflc  i»nt  to  convince  even  the  Board  of 
ImmiKration  Appt>al5  that  Mrs.  Browder 
was  not  worthy  of  belief  under  any  con- 
ditions or  circumstances.  Mrs.  Browder 
opens  her  report  T/lth  the  foilowinK 
words: 


Comradn.  our  cnmatlnlao  Is  a  very  r«pr«- 
■enutrve  one  and  liMliitfM  many  leading 
wmirartw  who  know  and  understand  the 
probltma  of  tb«  national  groups.  I  ahall  at- 
tempt In  my  remarks  to  empiiastze  some  of 
the  more  Important  features  of  our  work 
and  to  du-ect  the  discussion  around  the  vital 
Issues  caacanuag  us. 

The  wt>rds  "our"  and  "us"  appear 
throughout  with  monotonous  regularity 
and  leave  no  doubt  that  Mrs.  Browder 
was  speaking  as  one  of  the  comrades. 
As  to  her  membership  in  the  Communist 
Party.  I  quote  further  from  Mrs.  Brow- 
der's  report; 

Tlie  June  1937  plenum  of  the  central  loi 
mlttee  of  our  party  called  for  a  decisive  torn 
Ui  broadening  o\u  conception  and  approach . 

Mrs  Browder  referred  to  "Comrade 
Lenin."  and  at  one  point  said: 

Following  the  needs  and  experience  of  our 
own  party,  on  the  basis  of  Lenin's  teaaltta0i. 
tbe  new  draft  constituiion.  which  this  oea- 
vanUon  will  consider,  proposes  as  a  rule  for 
Msmberataip  in  our  party  that  every  party 
— abar  muat  be  a  cltiaen  of  tbe  Uslted 
States  or  have  ezpreased  tbe  Intention  of 
baromlng  a  elUaen  la  ttoa  near  future. 

In  conclusion,  iin.  Browder  said: 

WhU*  w«  have  mad*  only  a  be«rlnnlng.  the 
SMiTlfwiinsM  and  undaratanding  of  r.ur  l<nKl- 
iBf  eotnrades  and  the  party  ssnatMraulp  wtUi 
Slputl  to  the  work  among  national  gruupe. 
aa  demonstrated  at  our  State  and  section  con- 
ventions, represent  a  great  step  forwartl  In 
tbe  struggle  to  win  the  national  grcups  for 
tbe  democratic  front  In  otir  country. 

The  May  1939  Lssue  of  the  Communist 
carries  another  article  by  Irene  Broader 
on  the  same  subject.  Thrjujthout  this 
article  Mrs.  Browder  refers  lo  "our  party" 
and  "our  work." 

The  April  1939  issue  of  the  Communist 
ha5  an  article  by  Irene  Browder  entiUed 
Tribute  to  a  Great  Leader."  In  this 
article  she  refers  to  "the  glorious  Com- 
munist Party  of  the  Soviet  Union." 

The  September  1939  IfMt  of  Uw  Com- 
munist has  an  article  HUHkd  "The  Na- 
tional Groups  in  the  Fight  for  Democ- 
racy" by  Irene  Browder.  I  will  quote  but 
one  paragraph  from  that  article,  and 
thai  paragraph  should  be  sulBcient  to 
vlnce  tbe  State  Department  and  the 
ratton  and  Naturalization  Service 
regardint  Mrs.  Browder  s  political  aJflll- 
ations.    She  said: 

American  Communista  are  now  biglangilff 
>o  study  and  to  maatar  tbe  hMory  oT  tbelr 
own  country.  Tbat  alao  sneans  tbat  we  cauat 
and  master  tbe  blatory  of  our  own 
which  is  destined  to  taad  our  eouatry 

lio  its  next  higher  stage  of  historteal  drrel- 


opment.  If  we  are  moving  tn  this  direction 
today  with  much  greater  understanding  and 
energy,  a  great  deal  of  credit  for  tins  must  Im 
aaaigned  to  tbe  inspiration  imparted  to  our 
work  In  tbU  field  by  the  great  and  new  his- 
tory of  the  Communist  Party  In  tbe  Soviet 
Union,  which  our  party  has  been  studying 
with  such  enthusiasm  for  many  months. 

If  the  remarks  credited  to  Mrs. 
Browder  do  not  mean  that  .-he  I.-  a  Com- 
munist, offlciaily  or  unofficially,  then 
words  have  no  meaning. 

Next.  Mrs.  Browder  testified  she  had 
read  the  Communist  Manifesto,  the  pro- 
gram of  the  Third  International,  and 
pari.s  of  Das  Kapltal.  but  had  not  made  a 
study  of  them.  She  said  that  she  had 
not  made  a  sufficient  study  of  commu- 
nism or  the  capitalist  system  to  form  an 
opinion  and  that  she  did  not  l>elteve  she 
was  competent  as  an  expert  to  dlscu."^ 
the  question.  And  to  this  .statement  of 
Mrs.  Browder  the  Board  of  Immigration 
Appeals  said: 

This  explanation  is  reasonable  remember- 
ing thnt  the  respondent  (Mrs.  Browder)  Is 
by  occupation  a  botnewlfe. 

I  am  firmly  convinced  that  a  studied 
con^sideratlon  of  the  articles  accredited 
to  the  pen  of  Mrs.  Browder  definitely  re- 
flect that  she  is  far  more  informed  on 
the  subject  of  communism  and  capital- 
Ism  than  she  would  have  us  believe. 

Next.  Mrs.  Browder  testified  that  she 
knew  only  a  few  of  her  husband's  po- 
litical associates  and  that  the  mainte- 
nance of  her  home  and  caring  for  her 
children  left  but  little  time  for  political 
activities.  I  submit,  gentlemen,  that  the 
known  record  of  Mrs.  Browders  activi- 
ties belies  the  statement  she  made  under 
oath  to  the  Immigration  and  Naturali- 
zation Service. 

Now  let  us  turn  to  the  decision  of  the 
Board  of  Immigration  Appeals.  They 
held  there  was  no  direct  evidence  of  any 
kind  that  Itfrs.  Browder  is  or  was  ever 
a  member  of  the  Communist  Party  In 
this  country  or  in  Russia:  or  that  she 
had  views  in  common  with  those  who 
thought  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  .should  be  overthrown  by  force 
and  violence.  Did  that  board  expect 
Mrs.  Browder  to  offer  "direct  evidence  ' 
that  she  had  been  encaged  in  secret  po- 
lice work  in  Russia:  that  she  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  New  York  State  Committee  of 
the  Communist  Party:  and  to  submit 
copies  of  her  speeches  to  official  assem- 
blies of  the  Communist  Party?  The 
evidence  was  available  to  the  Board  of 
Immigration  Appeals  and  I  submit  that 
their  failure  to  secure  such  evidence  Is 
nothinc  less  than  nofeasance. 

Further,  the  Board  held  that  Mrs. 
Browder's  life  both  in  Russia  and  the 
United  States,  as  revealed  at  the  last 
hearing,  is  consonant  with  her  testi- 
mony. Now,  I  do  not  know  who  testified 
about  Mrs.  Browder's  life  in  Russia  and 
In  this  coimtry  unless  It  was  Mrs.  Brow- 
der, and  if  she  did,  the  conclusion  of  the 
Board  on  this  point  Is  certainly  mislead- 
ing. But  regardless  of  what  person  tes- 
tified, the  fact  remains  that  Mrs.  Brow- 
der entered  this  coimtry  illegally  and  this 
fact  was  apparently  given  no  considera- 
tion by  the  Board. 

Ftnther,  the  Board  concluded  that  the 
previous  doubts  existing  in  Mrs.  Brow- 


der's case  had  been  dissipated  by  the  last 
hearing  and  that  there  was  nothing  but 
favorable  comment  regarding  Mrs.  Brow- 
der's character  and  demeanor  during 
the  years  she  resided  in  the  United 
States.  The  presiding  Inspector  was  of 
the  opinion  that  Mrs.  Browder  was  still 
evasive  on  the  subject  of  the  Communi.st 
Party  and  he  recommended  deportation. 
The  Board  of  Immigration  Appeals,  on 
the  tame  record,  reached  an  entn-ely  dif- 
fertirt  opinion.  The  conclusion  is  ines- 
capable that  the  Board  of  Immigration 
Appeals  did  iK)t  arrive  at  its  decision  on 
the  facts  in  the  case. 

Once  more  let  us  review  the  record 
to  determine  if  the  proof  requested  in  the 
very  beginning  of  Mrs.  Browder's  ca.se 
was  ever  pre.sentod. 

Earl  Browder  had  contracted  a  pre- 
vious marriage  and  this  marriage  was 
dissolved  by  a  divorce  decree  in  Moscow 
on  April  25,  1926.  less  than  5  months  be- 
fore he  married  the  present  Mrs.  Brow- 
der. I  know  nothing  of  the  divorce  laws 
of  Rus.<;ia,  but  I  do  know  that  Earl  Brow- 
der was  never  a  citizen  or  permanent 
resident  of  Russia  and  that  there  are 
questions  of  residence  and  Jurisdiction 
that  govern  the  granting  of  divorces.  As 
far  as  I  know,  proof  that  Browder  was  in 
Russia  at  the  time  of  the  divorcement 
from  his  first  wife,  or  of  his  marriage  to 
his  second  wife,  was  never  submitted  to 
the  Immigration  and  Naturalization 
Service.  No  comment  wa.s  made  by  the 
Board  of  Immigration  Appeals  on  this 
missing  evidence. 

Thus  the  way  was  cleared  for  Mrs. 
Browder  to  apply  to  the  State  Depart- 
ment for  a  vi.sa  permitting  legal  entry 
Into  the  United  States.  Her  case  was 
considered  by  two  interdepartmental 
committees,  one  primary  and  the  other  a 
review  committee.  The  State.  War,  and 
Nav.  Departments,  the  Federal  Bureau 
of  Investigation,  and  the  Immigration 
and  Naturalization  Service  were  rep- 
resented on  both  committees.  The  pri- 
mary committee  voted  five  to  nothing 
against  granting  Mrs.  Browder  a  visa. 
The  review  committee  voted  fou:-  to  one 
against  granting  a  vLsa  and  it  is  under- 
stood that  the  State  Department  cast  the 
<me  vote  in  favor  of  granting  Mrs.  Brow- 
der a  visa.  The  case  then  went,  to  the 
Board  of  Appeals  on  Visa  Appeals.  This 
Board  was  comprised  entirely  of  poUtical 
appointees  of  President  Roosev?lt  and 
this  Board  overruled  the  State.  War.  and 
Navy  Departments,  as  well  as  tlie  Fed- 
eral Bureau  of  Investigation  and  the  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service, 
The  result:  advisory  approval  on  Mrs. 
Browder's  application  for  a  v.sa  was 
granted  by  the  SUU.  Department  in  July 
1946.  On  September  1.  1944,  the  Immi- 
gration and  Naturalization  Service  pre- 
examined  Mrs.  Browder  and  found  her 
to  be  admissible  to  the  United  States  as 
an  Immigrant. 

On  September  8,  1944,  Mrs.  Browder 
received  a  Russian  non-preference-quota 
Immigration  visa  by  the  American  consul 
at  Montreal.  Canada,  and  on  the  same 
day  Mrs.  Browder  reentered  the  United 
States  on  the  basis  of  that  visa.  Bvrt  be- 
fore Mrs.  Browder  received  this  ^Isa.  her 
attorney,  Carol  King,  began  a  series  of 
correspondence  with  the  United  States 
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consul  at  Montreal  regarding  procedure 
for  obtaining  a  visa.  The  consul  advised 
Attorney  King  that  Mrs.  Browder  mlpht 
come  to  Montreal  if  she  wished,  but  she 
might  be  found  ineligible  under  the  im- 
migration laws.  It  is  very  apparent  that 
Attorney  King  took  heed  of  this  warning, 
because  the  official  concerned  submitted 
an  affidavit  to  Secretary  of  State  Hull 
that  he  had  conducted  only  a  token  ex- 
amination of  Mrs.  Browder.  after  being 
informed  by  his  superior  that  instruc- 
tions had  come  from  Washington  to 
grant  the  visa  regardle.<;s. 

This  same  attorney.  Carol  King,  rep- 
resented Mrs.  Browder  on  the  occasion  of 
the  rehearing.  Carol  King  is  probably 
the  most  active  barrister  on  behalf  of 
Communists  in  the  United  States.  She 
was  counsel  for  John  Strachey,  Harry 
Bridges.  Hans  Eisler,  as  well  as  many 
others,  and,  according  to  the  report  filed 
by  the  Civil  Rights  Congress,  she  has  re- 
ceived the  major  part  of  the  money  paid 
out  by  that  Communist  defense  organiza- 
tion for  attorney  fees. 

Let  me  give  you  a  few  of  the  details 
regarding  the  maneuvering  of  some  Gov- 
ernment officials  to  ea.se  the  way  for 
Mrs.  Browder's  legal  entry  into  the 
United  States. 

I  have  related  how  Mrs.  Browder's  at- 
torney, Carol  King,  began  corresponding 
with  the  office  of  the  American  consul 
in  Montreal  for  information  regarding 
entry  and  how  an  employee  of  that  office 
replied  that  Mrs.  Browder  could  come  to 
Montreal,  but  might  be  found  Ineligible. 
Mr.  Julian  L.  Pinkerton  related  that  Im- 
mediately prior  to  the  letter  of  inquiry 
from  Mrs.  Browder's  attorney  the  con- 
sulate at  Montreal  had  received  a  notice 
from  the  State  Department  which  was 
approximately  as  follows: 

The  American  consul  in  charge  at  Mon- 
treal is  Informed  that  no  objection  is  per- 
ceived to  the  issuance  of  immigration  visa 
to  Ralssa  Browder  (Mrs.  Earl  Browder). 

Mr.  Pinkerton  said  that  in  the  usual 
course  of  visa  proceedings  an  applicant 
for  a  visa  is  never  identified  as  the  wife 
of  anyone  and  that  there  is  no  doubt  but 
that  the  person  preparing  the  notifica- 
tion to  the  Montreal  consul  wished  to 
make  certain  that  anyone  handling  the 
case  would  be  aware  of  the  fact  that 
Raissa  Browder  was  the  wife  of  Earl 
Browder,  head  of  the  Communist  Party 
of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Pinkerton  stated  it  was  at  this 
point  that  he  prepared  the  letter  to  Mrs. 
Browder's  attorney  In  wliich  he  warned 
that  Mrs.  Browder  might  be  found  in- 
eligible under  the  immigration  laws  to 
receive  a  visa;  that  later  on  Mr.  Cal- 
lahan— James  E.  Callahan — of  the  Mont- 
real consul  office  told  him  of  receiving 
a  call  from  Mr.  Travers,  Chief  of  the 
Visa  Division  of  the  Department  of 
State,  and  that  Travers  had  said  the 
letter  to  Mrs.  Browder's  attorney  had 
caused  concern  among  the  friends  and 
advi.sers  of  Mrs.  Browder:  that  the  visa 
must  be  issued  to  Mrs.  Browder  and  that 
Travers  had  said  his  chief  had  said  that 
a  refiisal  of  the  visa  zX  this  time  would 
be  very  embarrassing. 

Mr.  Pinkerton  said  that  Mr.  Callahan 
had  made  it  very  clear  that  he — Pinker- 


ton— must  approve  this  case  of  Mrs. 
Browder  for  a  visa  when  she  came.  It 
was  a  week  later  when  Mrs.  Browder  ap- 
peared at  the  consulate  and  was  assigned 
to  Mr.  Pinkerton  by  Mr.  Callahan  who 
said.  "We  are  issuing  this  visa."  Mr. 
Pinkerton  said  his  examination  of  Mrs. 
Browder  was  only  a  token  examination: 
that  the  questions  he  propounded  to  Mrs. 
Browder  were  of  no  importance  what- 
ever, inasmuch  as  he  had  been  given 
orders  by  Mr  Callahan  not  to  ask  em- 
barrassing questions  of  Mrs.  Browder. 

This  was  the  procedure  by  which  the 
wife  of  the  then  No.  1  Communist  in  the 
United  States  was  permitted  to  legally 
enter  the  United  States. 

It  is  to  be  remembered  that  the  Immi- 
gration Act  of  1924  places  squarely  on 
the  shoulders  of  the  consular  officer  the 
authority  to  decide  who  .shall  and  who 
shall  not  be  granted  immigration  vl.sas. 

Does  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
enact  laws  only  to  have  some  officials  of 
Government  agencies  deliberately  and 
wilfully  violate  them? 

On  April  12.  1946,  Mrs.  Browder  filed  a 
petition  for  naturalization  In  the  United 
States  District  Court  for  the  Southern 
District  of  New  York.  I  ask,  gentlemen, 
is  this  woman  to  be  allowed  to  perjure 
her  way  into  United  States  citizenship  as 
she  has  perjured  her  way  out  of  deporta- 
tion? Will  the  Secretary  of  State  say 
what  action  he  intends  to  take  to  correct 
the  arbitrary  and  illegal  action  in  the 
case  of  Mrs.  Browder?  Will  the  Attorney 
General  state  what  action  he  Intends  to 
take  to  prosecute  Mrs.  Browder  for 
perjury? 

The  public  is  entitled  to  know  who  and 
what  sinister  infiuences  were  at  work  to 
bring  this  about. 

Mrs.  Browder's  application  for  citizen- 
ship should  not  only  be  denied  in  view 
of  the  evidence  I  have  presented,  but  a 
thorough  investigation  of  this  matter 
should  be  made  by  the  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities  to  ascertain  who  Is 
responsible  for  having  permitted  her  to 
enter  the  United  States  under  the  con- 
ditions she  did.  Furthermore,  those  offi- 
cials of  our  Government  who  were  re- 
sponsible for  such  a  fiagrant  violation 
of  our  laws  should  be  exposed  to  the  pub- 
lic and  necessary  steps  should  be  taken 
to  revoke  the  visa  Mrs.  Browder  received 
and  she  should  be  deported  to  Russia  at 
once. 
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Mr.  CRAWFORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
now  approach  the  closing  hours  of  the 
present  session  of  the  Eightieth  Con- 
gress. The  calendars  are  heavily  loaded 
and  time  is  limited  and  being  utilized  for 
general  debate  and  consideration  of  the 
bills.    It  is  now  evident  certain  legisla- 


tion will  not  be  acted  upon  by  the  Con- 
gress, while  at  the  same  time  ."iome  very 
important  measures  will  be  considered. 

There  is  now  betore  the  Congress  a 
proposal  which  should  be  acted  upon 
without  fall.  I  refer  to  H  R  5993.  a  bill 
to  Increase  railroad  retirement  annuities 
by  20  to  25  percent.  This  bill  has  not  yet 
reached  the  floor.  Its  importance  might 
be  signified  In  the  following  manner:  As 
we  all  know,  the  cost  of  the  necessities 
of  life  continues  to  advance.  The  Gov- 
ernment's fiscal  policy,  largely  controlled 
by  the  White  House  and  the  Congress, 
moves  onward  towards  more  Infiation  of 
prices.  The  buying  power  in  the  open 
market  of  the  savings  of  the  previous 
employees  of  railroads  and  wherein  these 
employees  are  now  on  a  retirement  basis 
continues  to  decline.  This  decline  in 
purchasing  power  of  the  savings  of  these 
faithful  servants  Is  primarily  due  to  the 
Government's  fiscal  policy.  Therefore, 
the  Govenunent,  and  by  this  I  mean  the 
White  House  and  the  Congress,  must 
bear  a  special  responsibility  in  removing 
from  these  people  the  economic  squeeze 
in  which  they  now  find  themselves.  .The 
approval  of  thLs  bill  would  give  these 
retired  servants  material  relief  at  this 
particular  moment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  repeat,  the  calendars 
are  loaded  and  time  Is  of  the  essence,  but 
there  are  no  great  time  consuming 
obstacles  connected  with  consideration 
of  this  bill.  There  should  not  be  any 
material  opposition,  and  I  say  this  be- 
cause additional  appropriations  are  not 
Involved.  The  dollars  required  to  finance 
this  Increase  will  fiow  from  the  pre.sent 
retirement  tax  schedule  which  is  suffi- 
cient to  meet  this  modest  requirement 
The  need  for  the  Increase  is  here  and  I 
repeat,  no  appropriations  are  required. 
Therefore,  there  is  no  reasonable  excuse 
for  delaying  the  approval  of  the  legisla- 
tion. The  proponents  of  H.  R.  5993.  I 
am  Informed,  called  upon  expert  actu- 
aries to  calculate  for  them  how  much  of 
a  benefit  increase  was  financially  feasible 
ATithin  the  present  tax  limits.  H.  R.  5993 
IS  the  answer  from  the  actuaries. 
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Thursday.  May  27.  I94i 

Mr.  FOGARTY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  editorial 
from  America  for  May  15,  1948: 

HALT  A  LOAT  FOB  THE  DPI 

The  high  hopes  entertained  by  many 
Americans  that  Congress  would  take  action 
tor  displaced  persons  on  the  wide  humani- 
tarian basU  of  tbe  Stratton  bUl  liave  appar- 
ently gone  glimmering— the  Stratton  blU 
has  evaporated,  died  In  committee.  But  the 
pressuie  of  public  optnlon  and  a  growing 
realization  of  the  gravity  of  tbe  sittiatlon 
seem  to  aaaure  that  aotne  aid  will  aooo  be 
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igog<r»d  the  DP't  try  ciingr— Iniial  action 
ef.  'XongreM  uid  th«  DP-i."  AiMrlca.  May 
L  p.  lOa).  Two  bllU  are  now  pendlnc.  tha 
'illova  bill  (H  R.  0103)  and  the  Wiley  bill 
•.  ma)  The  Wiley  bill  haa  nothing  to 
ecommend  It;  It  would  admit  only  60  000 
)Ps  a  year  fur  2  years,  on  a  basis  so  selec- 
ire  as  to  be  discriminatory.  The  Fellows 
)U1  U  preferable:  It  would  admit  200.000 
Q  a  years:  permit  15.000  DP's  now  in  the 
ountry  to  become  citizens:  give  priority  in 
idmisslonj  to  skills  In  abort  supply  in  the 
Jolted  8t«t«a  labor  scene  But  one  unreal- 
itte  rwtrlction  in  the  Fellows  bill  Is  tnat 
tf  whlcb  DP's  admitted  would  be  charged 
So  percent  al  the  national  ImoU- 
Now  it  la  prccUely  the 
#ltb  a  low  Immigration  quota 
rblch  have  given  the  world  the  DP's.  If 
( il  the  Baits,  for  example,  who  are  now  DP's 
uere  admitted  under  the  Fellows  bill,  the 
I  dmlaston  of  other  Balta  would  be  mortgaged 
or  up  to  lae  years.  This  is  one  of  the 
that  muat  be  amended;  there  are 
that  Congreea  must  face  reallsttcally 
aa  equitably  tf  It  la  to  proffer  the  DP  s  a 
I  ood  half  loaf.  It  la  to  our  ahame  that  we 
lave  apparently  denied  them  the  wlM>i« 
oaf— the  Stratton  bill— but  even  half  a 
oaf  Is  better  than  no  bread,  and  the  ryes 
if  tboae  thouaands  of  DP's  are  looking  to 
•  for  bread  bread  of  wheat,  yes. 
lut  wrmk  more  the  bread  of  freedom. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 
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or  ncuAMA 
IN  THK  HOUSE  OF  BSPRBBBMTATim 

Thuraday.  May  27.  1948 

Ut.  madden.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fol- 
Ibwlng  editorial  from  the  Christian 
f  dence  Monitor  sets  out  some  very  s«n- 
s  bic  thoughts  In  regard  to  recent  legisla- 
tion before  Congress: 

PATKNTLT  POLmCAX. 

Tha  House  In  approving  Um  Hoffman  bill. 
Sll9  to  143.  has  moved  Congress  one  step 
r  earer  a  jxieUton  which,  in  our  view,  is  cleur- 
I  '   unconatltuttnnal    and    patently   political 

I  he  bill  Is  a  t>yproduct  of  the  Condon  inct- 
qent.     It  would  compel  Cabinet  ofBcers  snd 

officials  and  employees  of  the  executive 

to  turn  over  to  Congress  any  Informa- 

I  that  body  calls  for  on  penalty  of  One  and 

Is  unconstitutional,  we  be< 
It  viotataa  tiM  aquallty  and  in- 
of  the  three  branches  of  govern- 
ment established  by  the  orgi^nlc  law  of  the 
V  stlon.  Ttu  bill  cxcxapta  the  Preaktait.  But 
a  1  Cabinet  o^csrs  and  executive  departments 
a-e  but  extensions  of  the  Presidential  arm. 
Tbe  bill  la  patently  political  becauat  It  rep- 
r  Menu  an  attempt  by  a  Republican  • 

I I  force  a  show-down  with  a  IHfWH'iattg 
1<  lent  on  a  nonamargw>cy  lasue  at  tbe 
ti  me  this  sama  Ooogreas  Is  deferring  actloo 
0  1  some  exceedingly  important  matters  until 
(  t  hopes)  there  Is  a  Republican  In  the  White 


Why  tuclx  a  scramble  to  get  hold  of  the 
Maerce  fUe  on  Dr  Edward  U.  Condon? 
B  the  confidential  FBI  report,  upon  which 
t^e  Committee  on  Dn- American  Actlvttlaa 
b  laed  Ite  aa  yet  unsupported  charges.  sta*ed 
ti  lat  nothing  subvctalv*  or  disloyal  had  t>rea 
fi  und  In  Dr.  Condon's  eooduct. 

Tet  theaa  same  OoncraaBnen  ara  trying  to 
k4«|>  tha  Atomic  Bnargy  Caagmaatan  la  poilt- 
wyiuai  unui  aftar  tha  elaetlon.    They 
9d  tar  wont  even  talk  about  stand-ty  powars 


to  rastraln  the  inflationary  effacte  of  tax  re- 
duction and  tha  70-group  air  procram. 

CoQgraaa  haa  triad  this  sort  of  thing  several 
times  before  In  Amarlcan  history.  The  Preal- 
dents.  regardleaa  ht  party,  hare  stood  their 
ground.  And  the  courts  have  upheld  them. 
The  Hoffman  bill  seems  headed  for — and  de- 
■arraa — the  same  kind  of  reception. 


Taft-Hartley  Law 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  E.  FOGARTY 

op  KBOOB  ISLAirO 

IN  THI  HOUSE  OP  RIPRBSENTATIVIS 

Thursday.  May  27.  194S 

Mr.  FOGARTY.     Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave    to    extend    my    remarks    In    the 
Record.   I   include   the   following    from 
American  Federation  of  Labor  Weekly 
News  Service  for  May  23.  1948: 
TArr-HASTXiT  Law  Orpoemon  Risxs  Amomo 
Union  Woauas — AFL  Poll  RiauLTa  Show 
Mabcln  AcAUtsT  Law  Now  15  to  1 
WaaKiMCTOM. — Sentiment       against       tbe 
Taft-Hartley  Act  Is  Increasing  rapidly  among 
union   workers,   according   to   the   semlflnal 
returns  of  the  poll  t>eing  conducted  by  tha 
AFL  News  Service  through   the  labor   press. 
The   10-to-i   margin   registered   In  opposi- 
tion  to  the  law  In   April   has  been   txxjeted 
to  15  to  1  In  the  latest  returns  from  the  poll, 
which  follow: 

Against   Taft-Hartley    Uw 83.817 

For    Taft-Harley    law 2.107 

This  vote,  taken  by  aacrst  ballot,  repre- 
aants  an  unchallengeable  consensus  of  opin- 
ion among  union  members  throughout  the 
country  and  emphasizes  the  fact  that  the 
rank  and  file  solidly  support  the  efforts  of 
thetr  union  leaders  to  have  the  Taft-Hartley 
Act   repealed. 

Kfforu  have  been  made  in  recent  weeks 
to  discredit  the  AFL  poll  on  the  ground 
that  the  number  of  votes  cast  constitutes 
only  a  small  percentage  of  the  total  AFL 
membership.  In  fact,  one  radio  commenta- 
tor. stiiTerlng  from  the  misapprehension 
that  ballots  were  being  sent  to  each  Indi- 
vidual union  member,  ventured  the  asser- 
tion that  those  who  did  not  vote  were 
thereby  Indicating  that  they  favored  tha 
Taft-Hartley   Act. 

However,  tha  facta  are  that  the  poll 
tindertook  to  obtain  only  a  sampling  of  rank 
and  file  opinion  on  this  lasue.  not  a  ref- 
erendtim.  The  ntimbcr  of  votes  cast  thus 
far  coiistltutea  a  far  greater  total  than  the 
Gallup  pull  or  other  profeastonal  public 
opinion  polls  customarily  aeak  to  obtain. 

In  conductlnit  Ite  poU.  tha  AFL  Weekly 
News  Service  pubiuhed  sample  ballote  which 
It  asked  the  labor  preas  to  reprint.  When 
this  was  done,  the  reader  had  to  clip  the 
ballot  from  hla  paper,  mark  It.  address  an 
anvalopa  to  the  poU  department  of  tha  AFL 
Weekly  News  Service,  sfflx  a  3-cent  stamp 
and  mail  it.  These  deuils  are  set  forth  here 
to  make  it  dear  that  under  such  circum- 
stances no  huge  vote  could  be  expected. 

Furthermore,  the  condlUons  of  the  poll 
wera  deliberately  aatabltahad  to  keep  the 
totals  down  to  sampling  proportkms  and  to 
make  certain  that  each  vote  was  individually 
east  in  a  separate  envelope. 

It  wotild  have  been  comparatively  simple 
to  print  ballote  In  bulk  and  distribute  them 
at  local  luiion  meetings  to  rcgiater  an  enor- 
mous vote,  but  if  this  had  been  done,  the 
poll  would  have  been  crttlclaed  as  not  being 
a  fair  expraaalon  of  individual  opinion. 


This  method  was  tried  out.  at  tbe  request 
of  officials  of  the  International  Mulders  and 
Foundry  Workers  Union,  at  a  few  of  their 
local  tinlons.  The  vote  cast  was  5.264  against 
the  Taft-Hartley  Act  and  only  78  m  favor 
of  It. 

The  overwhelming  sentiment  among 
union  members  against  the  Taft-Hartley 
Act.  as  evidenced  In  the  AFL  poll,  tias  been 
borne  out  at  the  secret  union-shop  elections 
conducted  by  the  NLRB.  Tbe  unlcns  have 
been  winning  more  than  99  percent  of  these 
elections  and  more  than  85  percent  of  all 
workers  eligible  to  vote  have  cast  their  bal- 
lote in  favor  of  the  union  shop.  Thi»e  elec- 
tion results  are  especially  significant  t>ecau8a 
of  the  ezpecution  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act 
sponsors  that  if  the  workers  were  g.ven  the 
opportimlty  to  vote  on  the  question  of  com- 
pulsory iwlon  membership,  they  would  re- 
ject It.  Tbe  outcome  has  been  such  a 
boonverang  to  the  Taft-Hartleyltes  t;iat  they 
are  now  pushing  amendmente  to  the  law 
eliminating  the  requirement  for  union-shop 
elections. 

Next  month  the  final  tebulatlons  of  the 
AFL  poll  will  be  published. 


Coantinf  of  Electoral  Votes 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HENRY  CABOT  LODGE,  JR. 

or  KAsaACHUsrrrs 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  May  27  {legislative  day  of 
Thursday.  May  20*.  1948 

Mr.  LODGE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
imanlmous  consent  that  there  t>e  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Ricord  a  state- 
ment which  I  have  prepared  whic  h  con- 
cisely gives  the  arguments  for  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  200.  which  provides  for 
a  constitutional  amendment  under 
which  electoral  votes  for  President  and 
Vice  President  would  be  counted  .n  pro- 
portion to  the  popular  vote.  I  have  also 
tried  to  find  any  arguments  which  may 
have  been  made  in  the  past  against  the 
proposal,  and  I  have  sought  to  find  the 
answers  to  those  arguments. 

In  addition  to  my  statement.  I  a.'k  that 
a  copy  of  the  Joint  resolution  be  printed 
in  the  RccoBD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  matters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

STkTtMiwt  or  How.  RnrvT  Cabot  Looct.  J«  .  or 
Massachusctts 
The  Senate  Judiciary  Committee  in  May 
1948  reported  out  favorably  Senate  Joint  flaa* 
oiutlon  aoo.  which  provides  (or  a  eonatltu. 
tional  aaaaiMteant  ao  ttuit  the  elect<iral  vote 
far  Prealdant  and  Vice  President  »U1  ba 
counted  in  proportion  to  the  popular  vote. 
After  many  years  of  study,  this  proposition, 
emtxxlled  in  House  Joint  Resolution  9.  has 
received  a  unanimously  favorable  report  from 
tbe  House  Judiciary  Committee  Th  a  great 
reform  Is,  therefore,  closer  to  enactment  than 
it  has  been  at  any  time  in  history. 

•mncAaT 
To  summarise  this  proposition: 
1.  It  provides  that  In  electing  the  Presi- 
dent and  Vice  President  of  the  United  SUtea 
the  electoral  vote  be  ccunted  in  proportion 
to  the  popular  vote.  The  electoral  ccllege  is 
abolished.    The  electoral  vote  is  retained 

2  It  ellminatas  a  source  of  real  potential 
danger  which  stems  from  the  present  pos- 
sibility that  the  candidate  receiving  a  ma- 
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Jorlty  of  the  popular  vote  would  receive  a 
minority  of  the  electoral  vote.  (This  has 
already  happened  three  times  » 

3.  It  ends  the  present  system  whereby  the 
winner  In  every  State  effectively  gets  credited 
with  all  the  votes.  Including  those  which 
were  cast  against  him. 

4.  It  ends  the  present  practice  of  con- 
centrating Presidential  politics  on  these 
States  hnving  the  largest  populations  and 
consequently  on  the  voting  minorities  in 
these  States. 

5  It  would,  for  that  reason,  be  a  deterrent 
to  fraud  and  chicanery. 

6.  It  means  that  the  votes  which  a  candi- 
date receives  In  one  State  (even  though  they 
mav  be  a  majority  in  that  State)  will  be 
added  to  the  votes  he  receives  In  other 
States — Instead  of  being  all  given  to  his  op- 
ponent In  every  State  where  tlie  opponent 
is  ahead. 

7.  It  spreads  the  Presldertlal  campaign 
and  any  subsequent  Presidential  political  ac- 
tivity Into  all  the  48  States. 

8  It  tends,  therefore,  politically  speaking, 
to  break  up  so-cal'ed  solid  or  one  pariy 
areas. 

9.  It  preserves  completely  the  rights  of  the 
small  Spates  (who  still  retain  the  two-vote 
credit  for  their  two  Senators!. 

10.  It  recognizes  that  the  electoral  college 
system  has  never  functioned  as  originally 
conceived  by  the  framers  of  the  Coustltuilcn. 

11.  It  dl."=courages  the  tendency  to  select 
Presidential  nominees  only  from  among  the 
residents  of  these  SUtes  having  a  significant 
electoral  vote. 

12.  It  avoids  the  pcsnibllity  (exercised  in 
91  cases)  that  State  legislature  might  Inter- 
vene and  deprive  the  jseople  of  their  rightful 
voice  in  the  selection  of  the  Pre.-^ident, 

13.  It  eliminates  the  need  for  throning  a 
Presidential  election  into  the  Hcu^e  of 
Representatives  where  each  State,  regardless 
of  size,  has  only  one  vote. 

14.  It  can  in  no  event  apply  to  the  1J>48 
election. 

15.  It  confers  no  partisan  or  sectional  ad- 
vantege. 

HISTOST 

1.  The  present  system  is  neither  fair,  hon- 
est. Rccu.-ate.  certain,  nor  democratic.  Let 
m.'  give  a  few  historic  illustrations: 

In  1912  Woodrow  Wilson,  with  42  percent 
of  the  popular  vote,  received  82  percent  of 
the  electoral  vote.  In  1936  Roosevelt,  with 
80  percent  of  the  popular  vote,  received  98 
percent  of  the  electoral  vote.  In  1940  he  re- 
ceived 54  percent  of  the  popular  -'ote  and 
84  percent  of  the  electoral  vote.  In  1924 
John  W.  Da\i3  received  6.000.000  popular 
votes  which  brought  him  no  electoral  votes, 
while  from  2  OOO.OCO  other  popular  votes  he 
received  138  electoral  votes.  In  1932  Hoover 
received  15.8CO.000  popular  votes,  and  over 
13,600.000  of  them  brought  him  no  electoral 
votes.  In  1912  Wilson  received  one  electoral 
vote  for  each  14.500  popular  votes,  while  Talt 
received  only  one  electoral  vote  for  each 
435.0C0  popular  votes. 

2.  An  undue  Influence  Is  given  to  minori- 
ties bv  the  present  system. 

In  1884.  m  the  Slate  of  New  York.  Qeve- 
laud  got  563.084  votes  while  Blaine  got  562.- 
001  popular  votes.  A  bare  1.000  majority  in 
popular  votes  gave  Mr.  Cleveland  all  of  the 
electoral  votes  of  the  great  State  of  New 
Tork.  Thus,  a  change  of  600  votes  in  New 
York  would  have  elected  Blaine  President. 
Should  a  similar  situation  again  arise,  as 
well  it  might,  the  Communist  Party  in  the 
State  of  New  York  alone  could  determine  who 
was  to  be  President  of  the  United  St.ntes. 

3.  Three  Presidents  have  taken  office  who 
had  a  smaller  popular  vote  than  did  their 
opponents— Adams  In  1824,  Hayes  In  1876, 
and  Harrison  In  1888. 

In  1824.  460.000  popular  votes  were  cast. 
Andrew  Jackson  led  his  nearest  opponent. 
John  Qtilncy  Artams.  by  about  50.COO  votes. 
but  because  he  lacked  a  majority  over  his 


three  opponents,  Jackson's  election  was 
thrown  into  the  House  of  Rep resentet  Ives. 
As  a  result  of  the  manipulations  of  Henry 
Clay.  Adams — the  minority  choice — was 
elected  over  Jackson  for  President. 

In  1876  there  occurred  the  famous  Hiiyes- 
TUden  contest.  In  that  election,  8  336,888 
popular  votes  were  cast.  Of  these.  Hr.yes 
polled  4,036.298  and  Tllden  4.300.590.  But 
because  of  the  archaic  electoral-college  sys- 
tem. Hayes  had  a  margin  of  one  electoral 
vote  which  gave  him  the  Presidency,  e^-en 
though  he  had  received  2«4,292  less  votes 
than  Tllden.  In  this  case,  only  wise  coinsel. 
to  which  Tllden  patriotically  contrlbuud  by 
his  course  of  moderation,  prevented  uptlslug 
and  possible  violence. 

In  1E88.  Grover  Cleveland  lost  the  I^resl- 
dency  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  he  received 
more  pooular  votes  than  Benlpmin  Hanlsoii. 
In  this  election  there  were  12,000,000  popu- 


lar votes  cast,  Cleveland  received  8.596.843. 
while  Harrison  got  5.175.582  Again  the 
minority  candidate  took  ofBce  due  entirely 
to  the  Illogical  operation  of  the  electoral- 
college  system. 

CXAMPLXS 

Let  us  Uke  the  most  extreme  ease— of  tha 
so-called  Solid  South.  Let  us  assume  that 
Lu  1944  the  pending  amendment  had  been 
in  effect  and  that  the  popular  votes  had  been 
as  was  actually  cast  In  1944,  (Very  probably 
the  Republican  vote  would  have  b*»en  bigger 
because,  if  this  amendment  had  been  in  ef- 
fect, the  Republicans  would  have  campaigned 
in  the  South.  There  are  those  who  think 
that  Governor  Dewey  «nlght  have  received  at 
Iciut  1. 000.000  more  popular  votes  there.) 

The  following  table  lUuslmtes  bow  tha 
votes  would  have  been  divided  and  counted 
In  certain  Southern  States: 
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If  In  Ohio  the  Republicans  received  40 
percent  of  the  vote  and  the  Dcmocrat.a  re- 
ceved  60  percent,  the  Republicans  would  be 
credited  with  10  electoral  votes  sncl  the 
Democrats  15.  Under  the  present  system  the 
Democrats  would  get  all  25. 

OBJECTIONS    TO    HF0P0.5AL 

Few  objections  have  been  raised  t<:  this 
proposed  amendment.  Of  these  objections, 
the  more  Important  ones  seem  to  be  that  the 
proposed  amendment  would  Impinge  upon 
State  political  power;  that  It  would  encour- 
age splinter  parties;  and  that  If  reform  Is  to 
be  made.  It  should  also  Include  the  abcilltlon 
of  the  electoral  vote,  and  the  election  cf  the 
President  and  Vice  President  by  simple.  Na- 
tion-wide popular  referendum. 

In  answer  to  the  first  objection,  the  pro- 
posed amendment  In  no  way  dl«iturb!i  the 
Jurisdiction  and  authority  of  the  States  over 
the  franchise  and  elections.  The  pro]>o8ed 
amendment  in  no  way  meddles  with  3tate 
sovereignty  or  the  right  of  the  Statss  to 
specify  the  qualifications  of  Us  voters  or  the 
m;\nner  in  which  they  shall  vote  or  have  their 
votes  counted.  We  leave  the  purity  cf  the 
ballot  box  entirely  within  State  control. 

To  the  second  objection  that  splinter  par- 
ties would  be  encouraged,  It  Is  submittal  that 
the  proposed  amendment  would  in  no  way 
disturb  party  organization,  responsibility,  or 
authority  Under  the  proposed  systeni.  any 
candidate  and  any  party  to  win  must  gst  the 
most  votes  throughout  the  country  as  a 
whole.  This  is  an  honest  and  demccratlc 
process.  A  party  that  can  win  througt.  such 
process  deserves  to  win.  A  party  and  iti.  lead- 
ers must,  under  the  proposed  method,  lose  or 
win  on  merit  and  through  popular  demo- 
cratic Judgment.  Under  the  proposed 
amendment,  splinter  parties  and  splinter- 
party  candidates,  if  they  be  evils,  would  be 
lesser  evils;  they  would  have  much  Itts  bar- 
gaining power  than  under  the  es:l8tlng 
system. 

To  thfr  third  objection.  1.  e..  that  th<!  elec- 
toral vote  Itself  should  be  scrapped  and  a 
Nation-wide  popular  vote  substituted  there 
are  several  answers.  To  do  away  wl'h  the 
electoral  vote  and  substitute  Instead  a  direct 


popular  vote  would  make  national  campaigns 
a  matter  of  complete  national  control;  It 
would  obliterate  State  llnee  a!to(?ether  in 
Presidential  elections.  Again.  It  would  re- 
duce voting  within  the  States  to  the  lowest 
common  denominator.  Por  example,  tha 
Slate  of  Georgia  has  an  18-year- voting  age. 
Ali  States,  to  be  on  a  parity  with  Georgia, 
would  have  to  reduce  their  voting  age  to  18 
years  under  an  absolute,  direct,  popular  vote. 
Again,  under  such  a  system,  sectionalism 
would  be  aggravated  rather  than  ameliorated. 
In  a  sectional  controversy  It  would  become  a 
contest  of  gathering  up  the  greatest  volume 
of  votes  In  a  particular  area  for  the  purpoee 
of  outvoting  some  other  particxilar  area. 
Furthermore,  the  direct  popular  vote  would 
open  up  the  small  State-large  Stete  contro- 
versy. As  a  practical  matter,  no  such  amend- 
ment would  ever  secure  ratification  by  tha 
neceasary  numlier  of  States  because  small  or 
sparsely  seitled  States  far  outnumber  the 
others.  The.se  States  would  not  give  up  the 
slight  advantage  they  have  through  the  num- 
ber of  electoral  votes  accorded  tbera  under 
the  Constitution. 

Senate  Joint  Resolution  aOO 
Resolved,  etc..  That  an  amendment  is 
hereby  proposed  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  which,  shall  be  valid  to  all 
intente  and  ptiTposes  as  part  of  the  Con- 
stitution when  ratified  by  three-fourths  of 
the  legislatures  of  the  several  States.  Said 
amendment  shall  be  as  follows: 

"ArncL«  — 

'•SimoN  1.  The  executive  power  sliall  ba 
vested  in  a  President  of  the  Unlt4Kl  Stetaa  of 
America.  He  sbaU  hold  his  office  during  tbe 
term  of  4  years,  and  together  with  the  Vice 
President,  chosen  for  the  same  term,  be 
elected  as  provided  in  this  Constitution. 

"The  electoral  college  system  of  electing 
the  President  and  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States  is  hereby  abolished.  Tha 
President  and  Vice  Presidctt  eliall  t>e  elected 
by  the  people  of  the  several  Sutes.  The 
electors  in  each  State  shall  have  the  quali- 
fications requisite  for  electors  of  the  most 
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aumaioMi  branch  ot  th«  tuta  legUlature. 
(  oiiai—  ttaall  (l«t«rmln«  th«  Um«  of  such 
<  lection,  which  ahaU  b«  the  same  througti- 
c  ut  the  United  States.  Until  otbervlae  de- 
t  >rmlaed  by  the  Congreas.  such  election  abiUl 
ijt  ImM  on  the  Tuesday  next  after  the  first 
Say  in  November  of  the  year  precrdlng 
y*ar  in  vhlch  the  re^lar  term  of  the 
la  to  b^gin  Each  State  shall  be 
Itttlsd  to  a  number  of  electoral  votes  equal 
tb  the  whole  number  at  9mmton  and  Bspre 
I  mutives  to  which  tudi  Stets  may  bs  cn- 
t  itlsd  in  the  ConfTcas. 
"Within  4A  days  after  such  election,  or  at 
ttOM  as  the  Congress  shall  direct,  the  cf- 
iktal  custodian  of  the  election  returns  of  each 
t  tate  shall  make  distinct  lists  of  all  persons 
f  «  whom  votes  w«r«  cast  for  President  snd 
t  le  number  of  voUs  for  each,  and  the  total 
V  )te  of  the  electors  of  the  Bute  for  all  per- 
s  ns  (or  Presidei.t.  which  lists  he  shall  sli^n 
a^d  certUy  snd  tranamlt  sealed  to  the  scat 
the  GoTernment  of  the  United  8tat>>s. 
directed  to  the  President  of  the  Senate.  The 
I  resident  of  the  Senate  shall  In  the  presence 
o:  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatlvea 
o^n  all  certificates  and  the  votes  shall  then 
counted,  lach  person  for  whom  votes 
#sr«  cast  for  Prssldent  In  each  SUte  shall  be 
c  <odlt«d  with  such  proportion  of  the  elec- 
toral votes  thereof  as  be  received  of  the  total 
ot  the  electoa  therein  for  President. 
Ktn§  the  comput.itions.  fractkmal 
less  than  one  one-thoiuandth  ahall 
bb  disregarded  unless  a  more  detailed  calcu- 
l^Uoa  w'tUd  chanKS  the  result  of  the  elec- 
The  person  having  the  greatest  num- 
bfcr  of  electoral  votes  for  President  shall  be 
P  -esldent.  If  two  or  more  persons  shall  have 
afi  sqvat  aad  the  highest  number  of  such 
biB  ttM  «ne  for  whom  the  greatest 
a(  popular  votas  were  cast  shall  b« 
It. 
"The  Vlea  PrwMant  shsll  be  likewise  elect- 
at  tha  saoia  ttaa  and  In  the  same  manner 
abd  subject  tu  the  sama  provisions,  as  the 
PfSBldant.  but  no  person  cotutltutlonally 
le  for  the  office  of  President  shall  be 
elbttble  to  thst  of  Vlea  Prssldent  of  the 
United  States. 

a.  Paragraphs  1   3.  and  3  of  aactloa  1. 
II.    of    the    Constitution    and    tha 
twelfth  article  of  aiMaABant  to  the  Consti- 
ti^tion  are  hereby  lapaalad. 

;.  3.  Thu  article  shall  take  effect  on 
tlla  10th  day  of  Pebnuuj  foUowInc  lU  ratl- 
fi4ation. 

"Sac.  4.  This  article  shall  be  tnoparatlva 
unless  It  shall  have  been  ratified  as  an 
ai  lendment  to  the  Constitution  by  the  ls«ls- 
IB  ;ures  of  three-fourths  of  the  Sutes  within 
T  paars  from  tha  data  of  its  submission  to  ths 
~  by  tha 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARSB 

or 

HON.  W.  LEE  O'DANIEL 

oa  TSxaa 
Ui  TUB  SSNATX  OP  IMM  mXTSD  STATV8 

'hursdat.  May  27  itttMaihr  day  of 
Thursday.  May  2C).  1948 


ODANIKL.    Mr   President.  I  ask 
ta  anlmous  coiisent  to  have  printed  in 
th^  Appendix  of  the  Racou  a  radio  ad- 
hlch  I  made  at  Fort  Worth,  Tex.. 
May  20. 

rhere  being  no  objection,  the  address 
ordned  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxooao. 


OB 


How  do  you  do,  ladles  snd  gentlemen,  and 
hello  there,  boys  and  girls.  This  Is  your 
United  Ststes  Senator.  W.  Ln  O'Dakixl. 
speaking  over  the  Lone  Star  chain,  direct 
from  the  studios  of  WBAP-sao.  In  my  old 
home  town  of  Port  Wc^th.  Tex. 

I  made  this  spaclal  trip  from  Washington 
to  Texas  for  the  purpoae  of  letting  all  of 
you  (oiks  know  whether  I  will  be  a  candidate 
for  reelection  to  the  United  States  Senate. 
Ify  definite  decision  on  this  matter  was  made 
a  long  time  ago.  but  that  decision  has  been 
kept  a  secret  and  no  living  person  has  known 
up  until  this  week  what  It  was.  If  anybody 
ever  Intimates  that  they  knew  my  decision 
in  this  matter,  they  will  be  ml.<»repre^entlng 
the  truth.  In  a  speech  I  made  in  Texas  In 
October  of  last  year  I  ststed  that  my  de- 
cision had  been  made,  but  that  I  could  see 
no  ftxid  reason  to  relieve  the  strain  on  the 
professional  politicians  by  telling  them  wh:it 
it  was  at  that  time.  Before  I  make  my  de- 
cision known,  as  I  shall  on  this  broadcast,  I 
want  to  briefly  review  a  few  of  tba  many 
acconpUshments  during  my  tenurs  in  oflica 
as  yoor  ^bllc  servant. 

At  the  time  I  was  elected  Governor.  1  found 
that  the  laeat  rank  and  file  of  the  voters  of 
this  State  had  written  into  the  constitution 
of  TexHs  four  constitutional  amendments. 
These  amendments  promised  payment  of 
old-age  assistance,  aid  for  dependent  chil- 
dren, aid  to  the  blind,  and  they  committed 
the  State  to  the  policy  .of  paying  one- half  of 
the  cost  of  retirement  pay  for  our  school 
teachers.  Now  tha  politicians  had  run  lor 
office  on  these  promlaae.  but  they  bad  been 
very  careful  after  they  were  elected  to  office 
not  to  do  anything  about  them.  The  result 
was  thjt  when  I  became  Governor  no  pro- 
vision had  been  made  to  noeet  the  obligation 
of  the  SUta  to  pay  old  age  pensions,  aid  to 
dependent  children  or  aid  to  the  blind.  In 
fact,  the  only  money  bein^  received  in  the 
pension  fund  was  a  few  dollars  coming  from 
race-track  gambling,  liquor  taxes,  and  bor- 
rowed money.  The  tenchers  had  for  several 
years  been  putting  up  their  half  of  the  money 
to  provide  teacher  retirement,  but  the  State 
had  not  put  up  one  thin  dime. 

I  took  the  position  that  the  people  of 
Texas  bad  written  these  amendmenu  into 
the  constitution  snd  that  therefore  It  be- 
came my  duty  aa  Govarnor  of  Texas  to  see 
thst  tbe>e  promises  ware  carried  out  in  good 
faith.  You  are  all  familiar  with  the  battle 
I  put  up  down  at  Austin  to  get  the  money 
to  meet  these  bonast  obUgatlaiis  of  the  SUte 
and  It  was  during  my  admin tsUatlon  that 
the  tax  bill  was  passed  to  pay  these  obllg.i- 
tlons.  And  you  old  folks  in  Texas  who  sre 
drswlng  pensions  today,  you  dependent  chil- 
dren, and  you  blind  people  who  are  balng 
cared  for  today,  and  you  school  teachers  who 
ara  laealfUig  from  the  Suta  the  money  to 
balanea  yoor  eontnbutlon  to  this  fund  can 
remember  that  it  was  during  my  adminis- 
tration that  the  tax  bill  to  provide  all  of  thU 
money  was  passed.  Tou  hsva  had  two  Gov- 
amors  since  me.  but  no  tax  bill  has  been 
passed  since  my  administration,  hence  It  is 
Tery  obvious  thst  1  can  Justly  claim  the 
credit  for  these  services  being  finsnced  dur- 
iBf  my  sdminlstratlon.  Anybody  making 
Claims,  or  boasts,  to  ths  contrary  is  twisting 
the  truth. 

When  I  saw  the  war  clouds  gathering: 
when  I  saw  that  Industry  throtighout  this 
Nation  was  going  to  ba  called  on  to  deliver 
the  production  nacaaaary  to  enable  us  to  win 
a  world  war;  when  I  saw  sit-down  strikes  and 
violence  of  every  form  tying  up  industrial 
development  throughout  this  Nation.  I  rec- 
ommended to  the  Texas  Legislature  that  a 
law  be  passed  making  It  a  panitantlary  offanaa 
for  any  parson  by  tha  uaa  of  tarea  or  vlolanoa 
to  intarfara  with  any  other  paraon  aag^ad  In 
a  lawful  vocaUon.  This  law  was  passed  dur- 
ing my  admlnlatratlon.  with  tha  reault  that 


no  other  State  in  the  Union  went  through  tha 
war  period  with  as  little  labor  troubU-  as  we 
had  here  In  Texas.  I  led  the  fight  for  that 
leglslstlon  when  It  wss  extremely  unpopu- 
lar, and  as  your  Governor.  I  won  the-  fight, 
and  the  people  of  Texas  profited  thereby. 

An  enormous  deficit  had  been  buUt  up  In 
the  general  fund  of  this  SUte  prior  to  my 
administration.  This  had  come  about  for 
the  simple  resson  that  it  is  always  popular 
for  politicians  to  spproprlate  money,  but  very 
unpopular  to  levy  taxes.  Your  State  govern- 
ment had  therefore  reacM^d  to  the  disgrace- 
ful practice  of  paying  State  debts  with  hot 
checks.  To  stop  this  bad  practice.  I  pro- 
posed, the  leglslsture  passed,  snd  the  people 
adopted  a  conBtltuilcnal  amendment  to  put 
the  State  on  a  cash  bssLs.  As  a  result,  your 
State  is  now  on  a  cash  basts,  with  money  In 
the  Treasiiry.  and  the  debt  entirely  wiped 
out.  Many  other  things  too  numerous  to 
mention  were  accomplished.  I  mention  some 
of  these  things,  which  are  all  in  the  record, 
simply  to  remind  you  who  are  lUten  ng  to- 
night that  when  ycu  honored  me  with  the 
oAce  of  Governor  of  this  Fute.  I  kept  my 
promises  to  the  rank  and  file  of  the  people. 
I  did  what  I  told  you  I  would  do.  I  am  proud 
of  the  record,  and  I  think  the  cltirens  of 
Texas  are  likewise  proud  o(  the  record. 

Now.  friends,  you  will  recall  that  when  I 
was  elected  United  States  Senator  (or  the 
short  term  and  then  when  I  was  elected  for 
the  long  term,  thst  In  both  of  thes-  csm- 
palgns  I  had  as  opponenu  a  number  af  men 
who  were  regarded  as  the  top-ranking  poli- 
ticians In  this  Stste.  You  will  recall  thst 
Waahlngton  was  practically  evacuate<l  when 
the  New  Dealers,  with  all  theu  herchmon 
and  the  labor  raekataars  with  all  their  money 
bags  came  to  Texas  and  Joined  in  the  battle 
to  try  to  defeat  me  for  United  States  Senator. 
But.  my  friends,  the  coattall  riders  rkldded 
into  the  ditch  and  the  gold-dust  twins  bit 
the  dust.  During  thst  campaign  I  said  from 
every  stump  in  Texas  that  I  did  not  propose 
to  go  to  Washington  to  be  a  "yes  msn"  for 
anybody.  I  said  from  every  stump  In  Texas 
that  if  I  had  to  go  to  Washington  and  sit 
there  snd  wait  until  the  representatives  of 
the  CIO.  the  AFL.  snd  some  of  the  otter  big 
labor  bosses  came  around  and  told  me  what 
to  do.  then  I  would  prefer  to  stay  In  Texas. 
I  said  then  that  if  the  price  of  being  elected 
required  me  to  subscribe  In  advance  to  all 
of  the  Red  philosophy  then  being  prrached 
and  practiced  by  the  New  Deal,  that  I  pre- 
ferred to  stay  In  Texas.  I  did  not  wait  until 
It  became  popular  to  crlllclae  the  Commu- 
ntau.  I  told  the  people  than  what  I  thought 
about  these  termltaa  who  were  trying  to  de- 
stroy democratic  government  In  the  United 
States.  It  was  a  great  campaign  and  the 
common  cltlaens  of  Texas  again  triumphed 
over  the  professional  politicians  by  reelecting 
me  aa  their  candidate. 

Now.  friends,  let  ma  briefly  review  my 
record  In  the  United  SUtca  Senate.  In  ad- 
dition to  oi^KMing  eommunistlc  and  aodal- 
istic  legislation,  and  fighting  against 
squandering  and  giving  away  the  Uxpayers' 
money,  and  fighting  the  rapid  encroach- 
ment of  Government  into  the  field  of  pri- 
vate enterprise,  and  the  Federal  daatruetka 
ot  sutes'  nghu.  I  introduead  many  t>mf 
and  amandmaou  daatgned  to  Improve  labor 
ralatloaa.  Mow,  of  course.  Congress  did  not 
tmmadiately  paas  all  of  these  bills  which  I 
introduced,  but,  thank  God.  I  had  tha 
aatltfaetion  last  year  of  sitting  in  the  United 
States  Senate  and  voting  for  the  Taft-Hart- 
ley labor  bill  which,  with  probably  one  or 
two  exceptions,  contained  every  bill,  amend- 
ment, or  principle  which  I  had  been  de- 
manding and  fighting  for  throughout  tha 
yaara,  and  it  became  tha  law  of  the  land.  I 
had  the  aatlsfsctlon  kit  seeing  the  predic- 
tions which  I  had  made  coma  true  and  I 
bad  tha  aatlsfsctlon  of  saalng  an  enraged 
public  throughout  this  Nstlon  demand  the 
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very  legislation  which  1  had  for  many  years 
been  advocating,  and  they  put  enough  heat 
on  Congress  to  force  them  to  oass  It. 

I  also  Introduced  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment which  would  limit  the  tenure  of  c(nce 
of  all  elected  Federal  offlcials.  The  Senators 
would  not  vote  to  Include  themselves  In 
this  limitation,  but  we  did  succeed  In  sub- 
mitting an  amendment  to  the  Slates  for 
ratlflcetlon  that  will,  if  and  when  adopted, 
limit  the  tenure  of  the  Presidents  and  Vice 
Presidents  hereafter  to  not  more  than  two 
terms  of  4  years  each.  I  am  glad  to  have 
taken  an  active  part  In  bringing  about  th'.s 
great  reform  It  has  taken  this  Nation  over 
160  yesrs  to  find  out  what  George  Washing- 
ton knew  and  warned  us  against,  namely, 
that  It  might  prove  very  disastrous  to  the 
people  of  this  Nation  to  keep  a  President  in 
power  more  than  two  terms.  I  certainly 
hope  It  will  not  take  another  160  years  for 
the  people  of  this  Nation  to  find  out  that  it 
is  Just  as  dangerous  to  their  welfare  ar.d 
security  to  keep  Senators  and  Congressmen 
In  public  olBce  for  a  longer  tenure  than  is 
given  to  Presidents  and  Vice  Presidents.  It 
Is  my  honest  opinion,  based  upon  observa- 
tion and  a  study  of  the  subject,  that  you  villi 
have  better  laws  enacted  by  Congrpss  if  you 
will  limit  each  Senator  and  each  Congress- 
man to  one  terms  of  6  years.  I  believe  that 
Senators  and  Congressmen  would  be  more 
careful  about  the  kind  of  laws  they  enact 
If  they  knew  they  would  have  to  go  back 
home  at  the  end  of  6  years  and  live  under 
the  laws  they  enacted. 

I  am  very  happy  about  these  two  pieces 
of  constructive  legislation  which  I  advo- 
cated and  helped  to  enact  In  the  United 
States  Senate,  and  for  other  pieces  of  con- 
structive legislation  which  I  supported. 
While  I  have  not  gotten  all  of  the  good  laws 
enacted  that  I  would  like  to  see  enacted 
and  have  not  gotten  all  the  bad  laws  re- 
pealed that  I  would  like  to  sse  repealed,  there 
is  one  thing  of  which  I  am  especially  proud 
and  that  is  that  you  cannot  blame  me  for 
the  deplorable  condition  this  Government  is 
In.  because  during  my  entire  tenure  I  voted 
against  all  the  Npw  Deal  legislation  that  has 
put  our  Nation  In  such  a  deplorable  con- 
dition. 

Now.  frlendjs.  I  am  not  going  to  take  time 
here  on  this  broadcast  to  go  Into  detail  about 
the  corruption  In  your  government  at  Wash- 
ington. For  many  years  I  have  consVantly 
warned  you  about  It.  and  by  this  time  most 
everybody  has  found  out  that  everything  I 
told  you  was  true.  I  not  only  told  you  that 
the  New  Deal  administration  was  destroying 
our  American  form  of  government,  but  that 
it  had  sold  the  Democratic  Party,  lock,  stoclc 
end  barrel,  to  the  Communists.  Socialists, 
labor  leader  racketeers,  and  other  subver- 
sive groups.  I  told  you  all  that  man^  years 
ago.  The  things  that  have  happened  since 
then  hsve  certainly  convinced  most  every 
true  Democrat  In  Texas  and  the  entire  South 
that  what  I  said  then  was  true.  Todsy  the 
Trumans  and  Wallaces  and  Taylors  and  Far- 
leys  and  Roosevelts.  all  Democrats  hatched 
In  the  same  nest,  and  nearly  every  one  of  the 
so-called  big  shots  In  the  Democratic  party, 
are  desperately  grappling  at  each  other's 
thoats,  and  like  a  kitchen  full  of  kettles,  are 
calling  all  the  pots  black.  Yes;  our  once 
great  Democratic  Party  today  lies  in  ruins. 
sabotaged  from  within  by  Its  own  leaders. 
Just  as  sincerely  and  Just  as  accurately  as  I 
forewarned  you  5  or  6  years  ago  about  the 
Inevitable  destruction  of  the  Democratic 
Party,  I  now  warn  you  again  that  unless  there 
is  a  complete  hctisecleanlng  in  Washington 
and  a  complete  reversal  of  our  foreign  and 
domestic  policy,  our  great  American  form  of 
(ovamment  as  we  have  Known  It  up  until 
1933.  will  Inevitably  crumble  and  fall  and 
He  In  ruins,  scuttled  from  within  by  your 
own  selfish,  unfaithful  or  mislead  public  offi- 
cials. 


You  folks  who  are  llstcuinr,  will  remem  ler 
that  when  I  was  campaigning  in  Texas  I  tild 
the  people  from  every  stump  In  this  Sute 
thnt  our  Sta'e  Department,  which  \nLS 
charged  with  the  responsibility  of  conduct- 
Irj^  our  foreign  affairs,  was  absolutely  honi?y- 
combed  with  Reds,  radicals,  r\nd  Commu- 
nists. During  the  last  18  months  ycu  hue 
seen  a  sittiation  grow  up  in  this  country 
where  the  President  of  the  United  States 
found  It  uecesssry  to  put  the  whole  mr.ch.n- 
ery  of  the  Federal  Government  in  mot: on 
to  try  to  clean  the  Reds  and  radicals  ».nd 
Communists  out  of  these  Gc  .vrnment  <le- 
partments.  But,  my  friends,  the  house- 
cleaning  which  I  had  urged  fur  so  lon;^  v.as 
at  least  4  years  late  In  getting  under  way. 
And  I  am  not  so  sure  that  the  anncun:ed 
housecleanlng  is  not  In  reality  only  a  white- 
washing process.  Today  you  are  wltncsiir.g 
the  President  o(  the  United  S'.ates  refufinj 
to  give  to  yoi'r  elected  Representatives  In 
Congress  the  FBI  reports  on  high  public  cfll- 
clals  whose  loyalty  is  under  suspicion. 

It  Is  net  necessary,  nor  do  I  have  time  on 
this  broadcast,  to  point  out  to  you  the  fact 
that  the  whole  record  of  our  State  Depart- 
ment In  Washington  and  our  executive  de- 
partmenrin  Washington  in  dealing  with  for- 
eign affairs  has  been  a  total  failure.  All  i,hat 
Is  necessary  for  you  to  do  is  to  review  the 
record  of  the  Atlantic  Charter  and  the  con- 
ferences at  Tehran.  Yalta,  and  Potsdam.  No 
blacker  page  was  ever  written  in  the  hlsujry 
of  any  government  than  the  betrayal  of  the 
American  Government  in  the  plans  tliere 
proposed  and  accepted.  When  those  confer- 
ences were  all  over,  and  when  the  record  was 
written.  It  left  the  dictatorship  of  commu- 
nism spread  all  over  Europe.  The  Commu- 
nists, through  diplomatic  and  secret  agree- 
ments, had  won  control  of  about  one- half 
of  all  Europe  and  we  had  betrayed  Poland. 
Czechoslovakia.  Finland,  and  other  democ- 
racies that  had  a  right  to  believe  that  the 
solemn  word  of  America  was  worth  100  cents 
on  the  dollar.  But  new  the  blunderbusses 
in  Washington  all  say  they  hate  Commur.lsts 

They  have  taken  a  perfumed  bath  and  have 
walked  out  on  the  balcony  with  wings 
sprouting  In  all  directions  and  proclaimed 
that  they  are  now  endowed  with  wisdom 
from  on  high  and  that  they  are  not  going 
to  make  any  more  errors.  Incidentally,  and 
at  the  same  time,  they  are  asking  the  Ameri- 
can taxpayers  to  provide  them  with  about 
$20,000,000,000  more  money  so  they  can  fill 
the  pockets  of  the  former  OPA'ers,  WPA  ers. 
and  other  do-gooders  and  send  them  over 
to  Europe  to  strut  In  all  their  glory  and  give 
our  taxpayers'  hard-earned  money  to  those 
people  over  there  so  they  wont  Join  Uncle 
Joe  in  his  campaign  to  take  over  all  of  the 
rest  of  Europe  which  we  have  not  already 
given  to  him. 

I  want  to  say  to  you  now  there  Is  only 
one  language  that  the  Russians  understand 
and  that  Is  the  language  of  military  might. 
Sending  boat  loads  of  money  to  broken-down 
politicians  In  Europe  to  help  them  bolster 
up  their  sinking  Socialist  and  Communist 
governments  is  not  going  to  win  the  battle 
for  democracy.  We  are  going  to  have  to  build 
a  military  machine  big  enough  and  strong 
enough  to  force  the  Rtossians  back  where  they 
belong  and  keep  them  there.  By  the  time 
we  get  this  all-powerful  and  invincible  mili- 
tary machine  built,  let  us  pray  that  there  will 
be  a  new  executive  department  of  govern- 
ment In  Washington,  composed  of  honest  and 
experienced  American  citizens  who  possess 
enough  intelligence  and  enough  courage  to 
use  It  and  thereby  establish  peace  in  the 
world  before  the  cost  of  maintaining  this 
gigantic  military  machine  and  keeping  up 
the  other  outrageoiu  expenditures,  brings 
about  the  bankruptcy  of  our  own  Nation. 
•  •  •  I  voted  against  pouring  out  these 
billions  of  dollars  to  bolster  up  socialistic 
and   communistic    governments   In   Europe, 


but  I  have  voted  for.  and  I  expect  to  con- 
tinue to  vote  for.  every  intelligent  piece  of 
legislation  designed  to  give  us  the  military 
power  to  protect  America  In  th;8  hour  of 
peril. 

Whether  or  not  the  beating  of  the  war 
drums  In  the  executive  branch  of  our  Govern- 
ment has  been  caused  by  their  honest  belief 
that  we  are  In  daiiger  of  another  war,  or 
whether  It  was  merely  for  the  purpose  of 
putting  into  operation  another  gigantic 
spending  program  for  the  purpose  of  trying 
to  perpetuate  an  infiationary  false  prosperity 
In  the  hopes  that  It  will  reelect  them,  is  a 
debatable  question.  These  Reds  and  Com- 
munists and  political  termites  who  are  hov- 
ering around  the  throne  i>(  the  executive  de- 
partment of  this  Go\-ernrnent  and  who  are 
in  positions  of  administration  sdvlsem  in 
many  forelpn  natloiis  of  the  world,  hsve  defi- 
nitely made  up  their  minds  that  during  tha 
next  emergency  they  er.pect  to  complete  the 
total  regimentation  of  this  Nation.  They 
e::pect  to  bring  back  control  of  allocation  of 
materials  They  expect  to  bring  back  price 
control,  Tlicy  expect  to  bring  back  rationing 
and  subsidies.  They  expect  to  impose  wsge 
control  and  sslary  Hmiiatlons.  Tliey  expect 
to  impose  profit  control.  They  expect  to  pro- 
ceed down  the  line  under  the  guise  of  pro- 
tectliig  private  enterprise,  to  destroy  the  last 
nation  on  the  face  of  the  globe  that  still  en- 
Joys  free  private  enterprise.  Unless  the  peo- 
ple of  this  Nation  are  alert  and  active  these 
very  things  are  going  to  happen  In  this  Ns- 
tlon and  they  are  going  to  happen  within  the 
next  2  or  4  years. 

When  we  entered  the  Second  World  War  1 
proposed  on  the  floor  of  the  United  States 
Senate  that  we  freeze  profits  right  where  they 
were  and  levy  an  excess-profit  lax  of  100  per- 
cent on  all  war  profits,  regardless  of  whether 
they  were  earned  by  individusls  or  corpora- 
tions. If  that  had  been  done  we  would  not 
have  had  much  Inflation,  we  would  not  have 
had  any  OPA,  and  we  would  not  have  such  sn 
enormous  public  debt  as  we  have  today.  But 
Congress  was  packed  with  too  many  New 
Dealers  who  were  in  control  and  wanted  mora 
bureaus,  more  spending,  more  controls,  mote 
political  patronage,  and  more  Federal  Jobs. 
They  got  It.  Tlie  corporations  got  their  ex- 
cess profits.  The  laboring  men  got  high  wages 
which  were  immediately  taken  away  from 
them  In  withholding  taxes  and  higher  prices 
for  the  cost  of  living.  In  giving  you  these 
(acts  I  am  doing  so  because  I  consider  It  my 
duty  as  your  public  servant  to  keep  you 
fully  Informed. 

Now,  friends,  you  have  highly  honored  me 
by  electing  me  to  two  of  the  highest  offices 
the  people  of  Texas  can  give — Governor  of 
Texas  and  United  States  Senator  from  Texas, 
You  have  doubly  honored  me,  after  reviewing 
my  record,  by  reelecting  me  to  both  of  these 
two  high  offices.  You  have  bestowed  upon 
me  all  the  honor  and  trust  that  could  ever  be 
bestowed,  regardless  of  how  many  more  terms 
I  might  serve.  In  appreciation  of  all  of  this 
I  have  given  to  the  people  of  Texas  and  this 
Nation  10  of  the  best  years  of  my  life,  it  has 
been  10  years  of  strenuous  work.  I  hsve 
served  you  faithfully,  honestly,  and  conscien- 
tiously all  of  this  time,  and  I  think  I  have 
earned  the  right  to  come  back  home  and  take 
a  rest,  and,  at  least  for  a  time,  devote  my  ef- 
foru  to  my  own  personal  affairs.  I,  there* 
fore,  chose  to  not  seek  reelection. 

While  history  shows  that  most  people  who 
get  on  the  Government  pay  roll  generally 
stick  there  until  they  get  kicked  out  or  are 
carried  out  In  a  wooden  box,  I  am  proud  to 
have  been  able  to  choose  my  own  course,  and 
get  In  of  my  own  free  will  and  get  out  of  mjr 
own  free  will. 

Under  existing  conditions,  up  until  10  years 
ago.  I  had  always  been  sble  to  make  a  good 
living  for  my  family  In  private  cnterpriae. 
I  am  not  so  sure  that  I  can  do  that  under  the 
conditions   which   prevail   today   caused   by 
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Nrw  DmI  tfMtnieUon  ot  our  prtvato  tntcr- 
•yMMB.  bvt  I  Mi  wUltac  to  try.  I  bsT* 
DO  dadBlon.  hoiPtfw.  m  to  what  Una 
of  «wk  I  atoaU  tAk*  up  My  health  U  atill 
cood  I  want  to  kMp^  n  that  way  I  hav« 
won  ercry  poiniaal  tac*  I  arar  mada.  thjinka 
to  yoM  footf  bWI— >i  of  Tbzm.  It  la  asrtatnly 
•  iraatf  «■«  glartoua  (aaUng  to  ba  tiM  tui- 
tftsputed  and 
of  tiM  moat  botiy 

U&  Ttaac.  Tour 
cndowaMBt  af  taoaor  and  trust  upon  na  u 
grtaUy  appnalMad  and  ahaU  tM  cheiiabcd 
by  OM  and  my  family  a«  long  aa  we  Uva.  To 
my  bundrads  of  thou«anda  of  trua  frtands. 
I  And  It  cxtramaly  dtflbeult  to  Und  worda  to 
npttm  my  daap  apfwadatlon  of  your  uue 
friendahip.  loyal  and  tin- 
aod  active  and  tuU  ooop- 
a^-atloa.  I  thank  you  from  tha  bonon  ctf  my 
baart.  I  ahaU  ba  •temally  grataftU  to  aach 
and  avary  ona  of  you.  Aa  your  Oovamor,  and 
f  s  your  Sanator.  my  daUy  prayar  baa  baan  for 
Ood'a  guidance  in  making  all  cledaMma  on 
public  mattara  and  cnatUig  my  vota  on  the 
rtgbt  aide  ot  all  queiUona.  I  never  aaked 
Ood  to  gat  QO  oty  aide,  but  alwaya  aakad  Him 
to  keep  ma  aaaatanUy  on  His  aide.  Some 
paopla  have  aald  many  evU  thlnca  asalnat 
■M.  but  ncvar  baa  anything  bean  aald  or 
UMit  provoked  any  ttlttaraaaa  In  my 
againat  any  buotan  balng.  80.  having 
my  duty  aa  your  tnaatad  Mrvant.  I 
t  to  aajoy  tba  opportunity  to  eoaaa  back 
to  tba  Siata  I  love  and  live  among 
tta  paopla  I  love,  and  again  rub  abouldera 
with  tb«>  common  cltlsena  ot  thla  great  State 
aa  In  yeara  gone  bv. 

I  want  to  aound  a  word  of  warning,  bow- 
aaar.  to  all  thcae  aalf-aaitBttftad  Mew  DaaMra. 
Oommunlata.  patrunaga  peddling  polltlelaDB. 
and  other  govammantaJ  termites,  that  I  have 
•oi  loai  Intareat  In  public  affairs.  The  peo- 
p4a  at  TMaa  bava  baao  too  good  tu  ma  for 
ma  to  coma  back  boma  and  draw  up  In  my 
ahell.  In  not  oflerlng  myaelf  aa  a  candldHte 
(or  raalccUcn  I  am  not  goln^  to  do  Ilka  the 
profaaatonal  poUtlclana  uauaily  do.  and  that 
la.  attempt  to  tail  tha  people  who  my  auc- 
ccmor  ahall  ba.  I  do  not  Intend  to,  cUbrr 
tflracUy  or  tadiractly.  aid  or  endorse  any  man 
for  United  SUtaa  Saiuita  in  thu  race.  That 
le  a  matter  for  the  people  of  Texaa  to  decide 
and  I  Intend  to  atay  abaolutely  out  of  It — 
uiilcaa  eone  of  tiM  Muidldataa  atlck  their 
necka  out  by  dragging  my  name  into  the 
race  If  thev  do.  I  ml^ht  find  It  neceaaary  to 
come  back  down  here  to  Trxaa  and  make  a 
few  pertinent  remarks  By  not  aeeking  re- 
etTf<y*n  thla  year  I  do  not  mean  that  I  am 
iHWvar  and  completely  eliminating  myaelf 
from  pollUca.  or  from  aceklng  public  ottce 
at  aomc  future  time.  I  am  burning  no  brtdgca 
behind  ma  or  In  front  oX  me. 

Now.  frlenda.  I  have  given  you  my  dMiilmi 
I  have  toUl  you  why  I  made  that  declalon.  and 
that  It  waa  made  a  long  time  ago.  Recently 
letter*  have  been  literally  pouring  In  to  me 
from  trtanda  in  every  part  of  the  State  urg- 
ing ma  to  run  again.  It  la  hard  for  me  not  to 
yield  to  tbta  trrmendoua  demand,  becauae  I 
Ilka  to  plaaae  my  frlenda.  and  I  am  ab««^>lutaly 
poittlva  that  If  I  abould  enter  the  race  I 
win  It  by  a  bigger  majority  than  ever 
I  expect  there  will  be  the  aaroe  old 
of  defeated  oppcmenta  ( and  remember 
there  are  a  lot  of  them )  and  their  com- 
rade*, who  will  holler  that  I  did  not  run  thU 
fear  bacaum  defeat  was  <>ertaln  That  will  be 
for  them  to  my.  They  have  al- 
waya aald  defeat  waa  certain  and  they  have 
alarays  been  wrong.  Wen  If  I  were  to  keep 
00  nmnlng  and  keep  on  getting  elactad  the 
reat  of  my  life  until  I  died  In  oAoa,  acme  of 
them  might  even  then  accuse  me  of  dying  to 
ftvold  eartatn  defeat  at  the  next  election.  I 
ttM  people  of  Tma  know  I  have  never 
|tv«n  a  great  deal  of  conalderatlon  to  the  tnt 
advice  and  kind  of  remarks  of  my  ever  per- 
■iatent  but  eternally  dlaappotntcd  opponanta. 


And  I  know  that  you  fotka  dont  pay  much 
attention  to  what  they  my. 

Friends,  let  me  again  warn  you  about  the 
danger  your  Nation  face*  from  within.  There 
U  a  well -organized,  determined  effort  being 
made  to  take  over  complete  control  of  tho^e 
who  alt  In  the  law-making  bodies  In  Wash- 
ington. Thla  threat  to  the  welfare  of  our  Na- 
tlQO  la  real  and  it  U  dangerous,  becauae  It  is 
a  Natlon-wtde  campaign  of  labor  racketeers. 
Communuu.  parlor  pinks,  and  worat  of  all. 
some  folks  who  are  looked  upon  aa  decent 
btMlnam  and  profeealooal  men  who  make  a 
living  out  cf  politics.  Tou  can  save  your 
Government  orUy  by  the  Miectton  of  the  right 
kind  of  public  cfilclals.  When  you  seek  to 
determine  for  whom  you  are  going  to  vote 
for  United  SUtea  Senator,  look  behind  the 
curtain  and  find  out  all  the  facu  about  every 
candidate.  If  there  are  no  candidate*  In  the 
Senate  race  now  who  suit  you.  go  out  and  find 
one  who  dom  stUt  you  and  put  his  name  on 
the  ticket.  Tou  have  plenty  of  time  between 
now  and  June  7  to  do  it.  This  Nation  faces 
grave  peril  Dont  let  anybody  slip  and  slide 
into  public  o<Bce  who  doej  not  come  up  to 
your  standards.  You  people  who  are  sitting 
serenely  at  borne  remember  thla:  When  the 
Communlsta  took  over  Caecboelovakla  they 
did  not  aend  their  army  In  to  accomplish 
tbelr  purpoae:  they  did  the  J  jb  from  uiihiii. 
with  home-grown  stoogea.  Citireiu  of  Texas, 
wake  up.  Your  liberty  and  your  right  to  own 
your  own  buainesa.  your  right  to  work  at  the 
calling  of  your  choice,  and  many  other  sacred 
rlgbu  are  In  Jeopardy.  It  la  time  for  the 
leadership  of  the  politicians  to  be  replaecd 
with  the  leadership  of  the  people. 

As  I  doae  thU  speech,  as  I  announce  my 
Intention  to  retire  for  the  present  from  pub- 
lic service.  I  do  11  with  a  clear  conadence.  I 
have  stood  and  fought  for  the  rlgbU  ot  our 
peofile  when  It  waa  unpopular  to  oppom  the 
dlcutors  In  power  I  have  led  the  attack 
against  those  Intereeu  which  I  believed  were 
trying  to  wreck  the  economy  of  this  country 
for  selfish  gain.  I  expect  to  return  imme- 
diately to  my  Job  in  Washington  to  aerve  the 
remainder  of  my  term.  Under  theae  trying 
tlmea  I  am  glad  I  can  sUy  there  to  look  after 
your  Interests  InsUad  of  deaertlng  my  public 
dutlm  to  come  back  here  and  campaign  for  re- 
election. If  anyone  llatening  to  me  tonight 
would  like  to  have  one  or  more  crpiea  of  this 
apeecb.  wrlu  to  me  In  care  of  the  Senate  OfBce 
Building  at  Waahlngtoo. 

All  of  you  folks  know  that  I  waa  brought 
up  In  humble  surrounding*.  «nnrmg  bumble 
people.  That  created  an  hooeat  attaoapbere 
All  my  life  I  have  rubbed  abouldera  with  the 
rank  and  file  of  the  eomnion  citlsena — the 
aalt  of  the  earth.  In  my  aojoum  In  Oovem- 
OMUt  clrclae  I  have  communed  with  th^ 
high  and  mighty,  but  when  my  prcaent  term 
expirm  at  the  end  of  this  year.  I  wUl.  with 
perfect  easa  and  aa  a  matter  if  my  own  per- 
eooal  choice,  enjoy  coming  back  home  and 
•gain  rubbing  ahotilders  with  the  common 
dtlaena  of  thla  grand  and  glorloiu  State.  I 
can  coma  back  among  you  with  a  clear  con- 
ttlanoe.  and  look  every  dtlxen  atralgbt  In 
the  eye  and  my  that  your  welfare  waa  con- 
stanUy  uppermoat  in  my  mind  during  my  10- 
year*  as  yotir  hired  band. 

I  want  to  thank  Ood  for  looking  after  me 
whUe  I  have  been  serving  you,  and  I  beeeech 
Him  to  conUnue  to  blem  all  of  ua  and  to  pour 
out  bis  bleaalngs  on  thla  Nation,  and  on 
***••*••••  Mky  He  Imprew  upon  each  and 
every  cltlaen  of  TOaa  bis  obligation  to  this 
Bute  and  to  otir  Nation,  llay  Be  blew  each 
of  you,  your  home,  your  family,  and  your 
bum^'e  servant.  I  love  Texas  and  I  love 
tbe  people  of  Texaa.  and  Fm  coming  back 
borne  to  be  with  you  again. 

Thla  Is  your  United  SUtw  Senator.  W.  Lxx 
ODamixx^  Democrat  of  Ttaaa.  T«aK1ng  from 
Tort  Worth,  wlahlng  you  one  and  all  a  moat 
pleasant  good  night. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  F.  KNOWLAND 

or  cAUFoasna 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  May  27  ileoislative  day  0/ 
Thursday.  May  20>.  1948 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
In  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  very 
able  addre.s,s  on  the  subject  Living— 1948. 
by  Gov.  Earl  Warren,  of  California, 
broadcast  over  the  facilities  of  the  Na- 
tional Broadcasting  Co..  May  16,  1948. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
wu  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  RxcokD. 
u  follows: 

Fellow  Americazu.  as  the  national  conven- 
tloiu  approach,  campaigns  for  the  Presiden- 
tial nomination  become  more  Lutense.  The 
debate  quickens.  Peraonal  differences  make 
up  the  political  headlines.  These  things  are 
the  Oreworks  of  democracy  in  a  Presidential 
year,  but  they  are  not  the  essence  of  the 
democratic  process.  A  statement  of  party 
principles,  reducible  to  undersundable  pro- 
grams at  the  conventions.  Is  even  more  Im- 
porUnt  today  than  candidates.  The  greatest 
contribution  of  the  candidates  in  these  final 
weeks  can  be  made,  not  by  particularizing  on 
minor  differences,  but  by  building  up  party 
unity  upon  great  objectives  Important  to  the 
people  of  America 

Leaders  oX  the  Republican  Party  must  pre- 
serve unity  of  thought  and  acUon.  Such 
unity  U  vital  to  the  national  wellare  today. 
becauae  there  u  no  hope  of  It  In  the  Demo- 
cratic Party.  That  party  la  torn  asunder  by 
accUonal.  rrclal.  and  Ideological  disbensiou. 
It  Is  Incapable  of  presenting  a  united  leader- 
ship for  the  aoluiiou  of  the  crlUcal  problems 
that  have  overwhelmed  tba  national  admin- 
istration. It  Is  not  neceasary  to  fix  the  blame 
for  thla.     We  must,  however,  face  the  fact. 

It  la  all  the  more  ImporUnt.  therefore,  that 
the  Republican  Party  avoid  losing  Its 
suengtb  and  usefulness  In  division  over  per- 
sonaiuies,  detail,  or  sectionalism.  We  must 
not  permit  the  Republican  Party  to  advocate 
one  thing  In  one  part  of  the  country  and 
something  else  In  another.  Party  member- 
ship should  represent  the  mme  fimdamental 
beliefs  that  can  be  t>rought  to  bear  upon  any 
national  problem,  foreign  or  domestic. 

I  believe  that  the  leaders  of  the  Republican 
Party  are  In  such  fundamental  agreement 
and  that.  If  Imperaonal  efforts  are  made  to 
do  so.  we  can  unite  on  great  objectives. 

Republican  leaders  must  remain  closely  al- 
lied and  cooperative  In  their  approach  to  the 
prohlema  of  the  day— so  wUllng  to  aacrlOce 
personal  pride  and  position  for  the  national 
welfare  that  the  Republican  Party  will  be  able 
to  write  in  clear.  unmUtakable  terras  a  pro- 
gram worthy  of  the  confidence,  not  merely 
the  momentary  fancy,  of  the  American  peo- 
ple Every  part  of  that  program  should  be 
written,  not  In  vote-catching  phrase*,  but  as 
a  frank  explanation  of  our  approach  to  every 
Imue. 

Because  the  Republican  Party  has  not  been 
m  power  for  18  years,  the  public  does  not 
know  exacUy  what  It  would  do  IX  returned 
to  power.  But.  the  people  want  to  know, 
they  have  a  right  to  know,  and  we  must  let 
them  know  with  candor  and  without  equivo- 
cation. 

I  am  sure  the  American  people  want  to 
know  whether  the  Hepubllcan  Party  haa 
grown  with  the  years,  whether  it  has  leamad 
from    the    world-shaking   events    of    recent 


years.  Does  It  propose  to  turn  the  clock  of 
government  back  to  prewar  time,  or  does 
It  propose  to  face  the  problems  of  this  dsy 
in  the  light  of  changed  and  changing  condi- 
tions? Does  It  understand  the  need  lor  a 
higher  concept  of  our  Government's  duty  to 
lis  people  and  to  the  world?  Does  the  Re- 
publican Party  nourish  any  secret  longing 
to  return  to  isolationism,  or  does  it  Intend 
to  dedicate  Itself  wholeheartedly  to  the  i^eat 
strategy  for  world  cooperation  and  lasting 
peace? 

The  American  people  would  like  to  know. 
I  am  sure,  wliether  the  Republican  Parly 
fully  realizes  the  tragic  suffering  wroug'nt 
by  the  last  world-wide  depression.  They 
want  to  know  whether  we  are  alive  to  the 
dangers  of  a  new  boom  and  bust  era.  They 
want  to  know  if  the  Reoubllcan  Party  is  a 
forward-looking,  progressive  party— a  party 
of  the  people  as  distinguished  from  a  party 
of  reaction,  pressure  groups,  and  special 
interests. 

For  my  own  part.  I  am  confident  that  the 
leaders  of  our  party  want  It  to  be  liberal  in 
the  finest  sense  of  the  word — the  servant  of 
all  the  people.  I  am  certain,  therefore,  that 
If  we  define  our  position  properly,  the  Amer- 
ican people  will  acclaim  the  result,  and  who- 
ever the  choice  of  our  convention  may  be. 
will  rally  to  him — and  to  the  program  for 
which  he  stands 

The  times  in  which  we  are  living  demand 
this  kind  of  political  leadership.  It  would 
be  a  national  tragedy  If  for  any  reason  our 
party  should  fail  to  produce  it.  We  are  living 
today  In  a  state  of  suspended  existence.  We 
are  not  engaged  In  a  shooting  war.  neither 
are  we  at  peace.  We  gloss  over  the  situation 
by  saying  that  we  are  In  a  cold  war,  but  that 
cold  war  at  times  becomes  very  hot  and  is 
always  dangerous. 

It  is  3  years  since  Germany  surrendered, 
almost  that  long  since  Japan  capitulated. 
It  is  likewise  3  years  since  we  formed  the 
United  Nations  with  its  concept  of  one  world. 
Yet  today  real  peace  seems  farther  aw.iy 
than  at  that  time.  There  is  a  world-wide 
sense  of  frustration  because  the  peace  for 
which  men  fought  and  died  has  not  been 
achieved.  Actually  more  of  our  time,  energy, 
and  money  Is  of  necessity  being  devoted  to 
preparation  for  war  than  to  the  cause  of 
peace.  Our  domestic  and  International  af- 
fairs are  abnormal  to  the  point  of  real 
danger. 

We  are  living  In  an  artificial  economy — 
one  that  Is  based  on  transient  programs  that 
are  keeping  employment  high,  while  the  pur- 
chasing power  of  the  American  dollar  Is 
diminishing.  This  abnormal  situation  will 
continue  unless  our  full  production  can  in- 
creasingly be  turned  to  peacetime  goods  and 
services  for  our  own  people,  and  Into  the 
channels  of  normal  world  trade. 

Temporarily  we  are  pouring  out  our  fac- 
tory goods  and  farm  products  by  the  billions 
to  the  stricken  peoples  of  the  world— and 
rightly  so.  But  we  are  making  little  post- 
war progress  toward  better  housing,  health, 
education,  security,  or  conservation  of  our 
natural  resources.  It  is  the  phenomena  of 
our  age  that  as  we  pour  out  billions  for 
world  recovery  to  both  friends  and  foes  of 
the  late  war,  we  find  ourselves  quibbling  over 
programs  essential  for  improved  living  con- 
ditions in  our  own  country.  It  is  about 
time  for  us  to  realize  that  the  better  world 
which  we  are  trying  to  create  for  mankind 
depends  very  largely  upon  the  strength  of 
the  United  States — which  strength  In  turn 
depends  upon  the  opportunities  we  afford 
our  own  people  to  achieve  a  good  life. 

So  long  as  there  are  States  or  parts  of 
States  where  impoverished  schools  deny  a 
basic  education  to  the  children  living  there: 
so  long  as  a  large  percentage  of  our  hard- 
working, self-respecting  Americans  cannot 
afford  medical  care:  so  long  as  a  large  per- 
centage of  our  housing  Is  substandard  or  in 
slum  conditions;  go  long  as  workmen  with 


years  of  life  ahead  of  them,  are  cast-off  with- 
out the  benefit  of  a  broadened  social -security 
program:  ao  long  as  our  natural  reaourcea 
are  being  inexcusably  wasted:  Just  so  long 
will  America  lack  the  strength  to  raise  liv- 
ing standards  here  at  home  and  fulfUl  at 
the  same  time  the  world  obligations  which 
we  have  assumed  In  recent  years. 

I  believe  the  Republican  Party  at  the  com- 
ing convention  can  reduce  to  writing — and 
what  Is  more  important — translate  Into 
action — a  simple  program  which  will  en- 
able our  coimtry  to  fulfill  its  commitments 
abroad  and  still  produce  enough  to  Insure 
a  more  comfortable  llle  for  all  our  peope. 
I  believe  we  can  do  this  without  Govern- 
ment handouts,  without  regimentation  of 
our  people,  without  the  Introduction  of  any 
strange  or  foreign  Ideologies,  but  strictly 
within  the  letter  and  spirit  of  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  and  its  Inspiring 
preamble  which  reads: 

"We.  the  people  of  the  United  States.  In 
order  to  form  a  more  jjerfect  Union,  establish 
Justice,  insure  domestic  transquiUlty.  pro- 
vide for  the  common  defense,  promote  the 
general  welfare,  and  secure  the  blessings  of 
liberty  to  ourselves  and  our  p<isterity,  do 
establish  this  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  of  America." 

This  is  not  ordinary  language.  It  repre- 
sents the  experience,  sacrifice,  and  wisdom  of 
centuries.  It  is  the  epitome  of  our  American 
faith — the  grand  design  for  our  national 
progress — past  and  future. 

I  would  have  the  Republican  Party — my 
party — write  Its  program  not  only  In  simple 
language  but  in  the  spirit  of  that  preamble. 
I  would  start  by  saying  that  we  shall  have 
one  law  for  all  men — a  law  under  which 
everyone  may  enjoy  the  full  exercise  of  all 
rights  of  American  citizenship.  I  would  em- 
phasize the  place  of  the  family  In  American 
life.  I  would  provide  the  opportunity  for 
every  family  to  live  in  a  neighborhood  of 
decent  homes,  with  adequate  protection  to 
the  breadwinner  against  Involuntary  unem- 
ployment caused  by  Illness  or  economic  rea- 
sons. I  would  provide  for  an  expanded  sys- 
tem of  social  security  for  those  men  and 
women  decreed  by  industry  to  be  unemploy- 
able although  their  span  of  life  has  been 
extended  by  the  progress  of  medical  science. 

I  would  keep  the  rules  of  conduct  for  em- 
ployer and  employee  lair,  recognizing  the  ob. 
ligations  of  both  to  the  general  public.  I 
would  provide  a  system  within  the  means  of 
each  family  under  which  it  could  preserve 
Us  health  and  insure  its  wealth-producing 
capacity.  1  would  insist  that  every  American 
child,  regardless  of  creed,  race,  or  residence, 
be  given  the  basic  education  which  will  en- 
able him  to  make  a  living  in  the  field  of  his 
choice,  to  appreciate  the  rights  of  others  and 
to  understand  his  own  rights  In  the  life  of 
our  Nation. 

Such  a  program  should  also  call  for  an 
Inventory  of  our  natural  resources  and  pledge 
their  conservation  for  the  use  and  benefit  of 
our  children  as  well  as  ourselves.  We  are 
told  that  when  our  Nation  was  formed  there 
was  an  average  of  9  inches  of  fertile  topsoll 
throughout  the  land,  but  that  erosion  and 
Improvident  use  since  that  time  have  reduced 
It  to  6  inches.  We  are  further  told  that  500.- 
000  acres  of  fertile  topsoll  flow  Into  the  ocean 
unnecessarily  each  year,  and  it  has  been 
stated  that  the  equivalent  of  a  910.000  farm 
flows  out  of  the  Mississippi  Basin  into  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico  every  30  minutes.  In  some 
parts  of  the  country  our  forests  have 
been  denuded  by  ruthless  cutting  practices, 
although  we  know  that  forests  can  be  har- 
vested and  preserved  In  the  same  manner 
that  orchards  are  harvested  and  preserved. 

In  my  own  State,  through  Improvident  use, 
fire,  and  Insect  infestation,  our  stand  of  mer- 
chantable timber  has  been  reduced  by  half 
in  the  past  100  years.  The  story  of  my  State 
Is  the  story  of  the  others. 


Much  of  our  wildlife  is  becoming  extinct. 
In  the  West,  where  there  are  great  snow- 
capped mountains  and  deep  canyons  for 
water  storage,  fiood  waters  having  potential 
hydroelectric  power  sufficient  to  supply 
every  farm,  factory,  home,  and  business  In 
the  region,  flow  aimlessly  into  the  sea 

This  Is  sheer  waste  because  the  electrical 
energy  that  can  be  developed  from  theae 
streams  would  not  only  turn  the  wheels  of 
factories  and  the  pumps  of  farms,  but  would 
quickly  pay  for  Its  own  development  and 
leave  the  waters  undiminished.  The  de- 
velopment of  this  hydroelectric  power  be- 
comes largely  the  Job  of  Government,  be- 
cause water  can  snd  mtut  be  utilized  for 
many  different  purfxises. 

The  conservation  of  all  these  human  and 
natural  resources  need  not  t>e  done  entirely 
by  the  Federal  Government,  necessitating  aa 
It  would  centralization  of  administration  In 
Washington.  But.  the  Federal  Government 
should  help  the  States  fulfill  the  basic  needs 
of  con8er^•atlon  of  our  country.  In  this  way 
our  Nation,  with  Its  resources  strengthened, 
could  produce  not  only  the  essentials  for 
our  people,  but  much  that  Is  needed  In  other 
parts  of  the  world. 

I  believe  we  should  write  plainly  and 
simply  that  the  Republican  Party  believes  In 
world  cooperation:  that  It  acknowledges  the 
rosponsiblllties  Incident  to  the  leadership 
which  our  country  assumed  during  and 
since  World  War  II:  that  It  guarantees  riur 
Nation  will  keep  those  commitments:  and 
that  we  will  keep  ourselves  militarily  and 
economically  strong  in  order  to  fulfill  these 
obligations  in  all  parts  of  the  world.  We 
should  pledge  ourselves  to  the  succees  of  the 
United  Nations,  or  to  Its  successor.  If,  un- 
fortunately, the  future  should  decree  that 
we  must  have  two  worlds  Instead  of  one 
world.  We  should  make  it  plain  that  we 
are  not  Interested  In  the  type  of  govern- 
ment other  nations  have  so  long  as  those 
governments  are  the  will  of  their  own  people; 
are  not  controlled  by  outside  domination; 
are  cooperative  with  their  neighbors  and  the 
United  Nations,  and  are  not  unfriendly  to 
us. 

We  should  say  frankly  that  we  do  not  in- 
tend to  Impose  American  inutltutions  either 
political  or  economic  upon  other  countriea 
any  more  than  we  will  acquiesce  in  the  im- 
position of  Soviet  totalitarianism  or  com- 
munism upon  such  countries.  Our  concern 
will  be  with  aggression,  to  prevent  which  we 
fought  two  world  wars.  We  will  oppose  It 
wherever  It  occurs  In  this  world  to  the  ex- 
tent of  our  ability  and  In  accordance  with 
the  realities  of  the  situation. 

It  Is  upon  this  Issue  of  aggrension  that  we 
In  the  Unltrtl  States  must  take  our  stand. 
It  Is  the  one  urgent  Issue  that  must  be  met 
now  and  eettled.  If  It  Is.  all  other  points  of 
disagreement  between  nations,  political  or 
economic,  can  be  resolved  in  peace.  If  It  Is 
not,  there  can  be  no  freedom  from  fear  even 
for  the  strongest,  and  the  clouds  of  war  will 
always  be  hovering  over  the  horizon. 

We  must  not  permit  the  fear  of  commun- 
ism to  dominate  our  lives,  however — despise 
It  as  we  may.  Our  people  are  not  Commun- 
ists, and  never  will  be.  so  long  as  we  con- 
tinue to  advance  human  welfare  under  our 
system.  Communists  can  bray  at  cur  sys- 
tem, but  every  American  knows  that  this 
country  of  ours  has  come  a  long  way  In  the 
past  few  generations — further  than  the  rest 
of  the  world  has  come  In  many  centuries. 
We  can  go  still  further  in  cur  own  time,  and 
If  we  Just  keep  on  going,  there  will  be  no  place 
for  communism  in  America. 

Fellow  Americans,  otir  vision  of  the  future 
must  be  based  upon  faith  in  our  Institutiona, 
not  upon  fear  of  others.  We  must  live  by 
principles  of  enlightenment,  not  by  expe- 
diency. In  assuming  national  leadership  the 
Republican  Party  must  stand  first  of  all  for 
public  Uitegrity.  It  must  make  frankness 
lU   mode   of   dealing   with   the   people.     It 
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must  make  ettctoncr  its  oMthod  fer  eantfuct- 
ln{  Um  affatn  o(  ffOTMaaMMt.  and.  Onally. 
U  must  malie  bunum  b«lpf«la«M  lU  grMt  and 
guUtlnc  idMl.  Upon  Uwm  prlnciplw  Um  Re- 
publican Party  must  orgulw  and  staxtd— 
tntacrlty.  tnxxkxymm,  tUet&agy.  and  helpful- 
asM.  Ttoy  w— tHuto  Um  wry  foundaUon 
tv  a  batMr  Wattoo  and  •  bttur  world. 


Tax  Oadook  Not  So  Good 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


HON.  JOHN  F.  KENNEDY 


IN  THX  HOUaS  OP  REPRBSCTTATTVIB 

Thur»day.  May  27.  194S 

lir.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
laiT«  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
RscoRD,  I  Include  an  editorial  from  the 
Boston  Post  on  the  grave  financial  strain 
that  our  Government  will  face  during 
the  next  years. 

This  editorial  demonstrates  conclu- 
slTely  that  in  view  of  our  heavy  commit- 
ments the  recent  cut  in  taxes  was 
Irresponsible. 

TAX   OtrrLOOK   NOT  ao  OOOB 

Juat  when  Um  American  peoplo  wwo  eon- 
Itratuiating  theoHrtrw  on  the  first  Kdiiatiou 
tn  PadenU  taxra  la  a  i^'eat  many  yean,  and 
when  the  workara  were  bcflnnlng  to  re- 
joice In  the  Increaae  In  take-horoa  pay  re- 
sulting from  that  tax  reduction.  Senator 
Hakkt  P  Bras  acts  forth  a  forwast  of  tha 
PMaral  Oovernment  Income  and  outgo  for 
tb«  next  seTeraJ  yeara  which  Indlcataa  that 
the  tax  rallaf  la  going  to  be  very  ahori-Uvad. 
aanator  Btib  ta  on*  of  the  ablart  atadtnU 
of  Oovermnent  finance  In  either  branch  of 
the  Congreaa.  He  has  bren  a  conaiatent 
flghter  for  greater  economy  In  Oovernment 
espendtture  and  a  staunch  exponent  of  pri- 
vate entarprtae.  Re  la  no  alarmist,  but  the 
otitlook  be  praeenU  la  not  a  pleasant  one. 
In  a  recent  speech  In  the  Senate  he  dealt 
with  the  propoaed  Oovemment  budgets  for 
the  next  three  fiscal  yeara.  The  flguraa  be 
aet  forth  bad  been  checked  with  tlM  oeeu- 
Uve  oAelali  eC  the  Ooivemaaent  aad  aUow- 
anoe  waa  made  for  a  5- percent  vwlatlon 
either  way.  But  as  he  said,  "the  likellbood 
U  tbat  the  expcBdnuraa  wUl  be  more,  rather 
tban  laaa  than  ttaoae  now  propQeed." 

Pur  the  fiacal  year  beginning  July  1.  1M8. 
tha  oOclal  eaUaoaU  la  for  cxpendlturea  of 
•43.aoo.000.000  and  income  of  MO  000  OOO.OCO. 
leavtng  a  dsflelt  of  13.800.000.000  Pur  the 
fiacal  year  beginning  July  1.  IdiO.  the  outgo 
la  aatimated  at  «47jaOLOOQjDM  and  the  In- 
eone  tM.OOO.OOO.OOO.  leavtef  a  deficit  of 
•7.3CO.0O0.0O0:  while  for  the  fiscal  year  be- 
ginning July  1.  lOao.  the  projected  outgo  is 
HiJOQ.000.000  and  the  tnccune  remains  sta- 
ttoaary  at  •tO.OOO.OOO.OOO.  Increasing  the  de- 
ficit tor  that   year  to  $8,000,000,000. 

PIgtnea  are  pretty  dry  reading,  but  here  la 
a  total  forecasted  deficit  for  the  next  three 
fiacal  years  of  approximately  131.000.000.000. 
Obvloualy  KMaMthlng  must  be  done  about  It 
very  soon,  and  la  Smator  Braa'a  ffitaiiiii  U 
Bsans  that  an  Increase  in  taxes  wUl  bava  to 
be  aadt. 

H»  eaye:  "^t  ean  raadUy  be  seen  that  we 
fla«*  Stanly  an  increase  in  taaes  ot  $10,000.- 
000.000  which,  pyraaklsd  upon  existing 
taxes,  win  place  a  cntstUng  burden  upon  pri- 
vate entarpinse  and  the  taxpayora  of  America. 
The  projsatad  tfsfielt  of  •7.MO4»0.0OO  for  the 
IMP  flHal  year  wUl  make  it  aeoeesary  to 
a  aeiw  tax  biu  neat  spring." 


■vldently  President  Truman,  who  twice 
vetoed  the  tax-reduction  bUla  until  the  last 
one  was  finally  paaaed  over  his  second  veto, 
waa  more  reallatlc  than  the  Congreaamen  who 
were  trying  to  please  the  public.  The  Presi- 
dent waa  honestly  telltaf  the  people  the  facts 
when  he  said  the  Oovemments  commtt- 
mentj  were  siKh  that  a  Ux  reduction  was 
Impoaslble.  and  the  Oongrsaamen  who  were 
■Milling  up  the  budgets  must  have  known 
that. 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Snyder,  in  a  cur- 
rent newa  releaae  In  which  he  aaks  the  banka 
to  cooperate  with  the  Treasury  In  Mlllng 
Oovemment  savlnga  bonda.  aays  that  -ihe 
eomblnatlon  of  tax  reduction  and  Increaaed 
Oovemment  expenditure  probably  apella  the 
end  of  debt  reduction  from  budget  surplus  In 
the  next  year." 

In  the  light  of  Senator  Btsd's  analyals  Sec- 
retary Snyder  la  undersUtlng  the  case.  If 
the  national  debt  la  not  increased,  rather 
^i)an  deereaaed.  with  thU  $31,000,000,000  defi- 
cit piling  up  In  the  next  3  years.  It  wUl  be  a 
Dilracle. 


Repablican  State  Committee  of  PeDnsjH- 
vania  and  the  Penotylvaoia  Dele{atioa 
to  the  Republican  Natioaai  ConvcDhoa 
Endorse  Senator  Edward  Martin  at  the 
Republican  Caudate  for  President  of 
the  United  States 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  JAMES  E.  VAN  ZANDT 

or  PTNIfSTLVANU 

IN  TUX  HOUSB  OP  RKPRESXNTATIVBS 

Thursday,  May  27.  194t 

Mr.  VAN  ZANDT  Mr.  Speaker,  a  few 
days  ago.  on  Saturday.  May  22.  in  the  city 
of  Philadelphia,  the  Republican  State 
Committee  of  Pennsylvania  held  Its 
organization  meeting  in  the  BeUevue- 
Stratford  Hotel. 

At  thi.s  meeting  there  was  presented  a 
resolution  endorsing  the  Honorable  Ed- 
WAkD  MAkTDf.  former  Governor  of  Penn- 
sylvania and  present  United  States  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania,  for  the  Repub- 
lican nomination  for  President  of  the 
United  States. 

That  resolution  was  adopted  unanl- 
moiLs.'y  and  with  enthusiasm. 

On  the  same  date,  at  a  meeting  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Republican  delegates  to 
the  RepubUcan  National  Convention,  a 
resohitjon  concurring  in  the  action  of 
the  State  committee  was  adopted  by 
imanimous  vote. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In 
the  Rkcoto.  I  include  the  texts  of  those 
resolutions  as  part  of  my  remarks,  as 
follows: 

aaeot  tmP!f  ABorm  ar  ths  updsucan  arATi 
cxniMrrTxa  or  wmwaiLvaina  at  phila- 
aB-nuA.  MAT  ta.  ia4S 

Whereaa  the  pec^le  of  the  tJnlted  Statea 
are  looking  to  the  aopnbllcan  Party  for  In- 
spirational, patrtotle.  and  eourageow  leattar- 
ahlp  to  meet  the  growing  erlese  artatag  out  <tf 
tbe  tragte  Inc— glance  of  the  prceent  ad- 

Whereea  tfeere  have  been  repeated  and  eon- 
vlncing  itamMirtiatlooa  of  the  faUure  ot  the 
preaent  a^a^nlel  raUon  to  uphold  raepect  for 
constltutkmal  goTemment.  to  cupe  with  the 


problems  ol  Inflation  or  to  deal  adequately 
with  oomraunlatic  Bg|,ismliMi  abroad  or  In- 
filtration at  home:  and 

Whercea  tn  the  peraon  of  the  Honorable 
E»WA«»  MAVnit  the  Commonwealth  of 
Pennsylvania  has  a  native  son  eminently 
qualified  by  exceptional  abUlty  and  broad, 
■ucceeaful  experience  for  such  national 
leadership;  and 

Whereaa  the  Honorable  Kowaao  liArm*.  aa 
Goremor  of  Pennsylvania,  aa  United  States 
Senator,  aa  civilian -soldier  who  roee  from 
private  to  major  general,  and  In  a  host  ot 
other  public  reeponsibllltlea  has  exhibited 
steadfast  patriotism,  righteous  resentment 
against  attacka  upon  the  American  tradl- 
tkma  whether  made  by  Communlsta  or 
others,  ability  to  deal  with  public  lasues 
fairly  and  competently,  aa  well  as  the  breadth 
of  vision  and  the  tenacity  of  purpoee  neces- 
sary for  meeting  the  great  prol>lema  of  the 
day:  and 

Whereas  the  38  Republican  members  of  the 
Pennsylvania  congreaslonal  delegation,  at  a 
meeting  March  10.  1948.  adopted  a  rettolutlon 
calling  attention  to  the  eminent  qualifica- 
tions of  the  Honorable  Edwako  MAxnif  and 
unanlmotisly  endorsed  him  for  the  Republi- 
can nomination  for  President  of  the  United 
Statea:  Now.  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved,  That  we,  the  members  of  the 
Republican  Sute  Committee  of  Pennsylvania. 
In  session  assembled  this  22d  day  of  May 
1948.  In  recognition  of  his  sturdy  Ameri- 
canism, his  outstanding  administrative 
ability,  and  his  wise  statesmanship,  hereby 
proudly  and  enthualastlcally  declare  the 
Honorable  Cdwaid  Maxtin.  United  States 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania,  to  bt  the  unani- 
mous choice  of  this  conuntttee  for  the  Re- 
publican nomination  for  President  of  the 
United  Statea;  and  t>c  It  further 

Resolved.  That  we.  the  members  of  the 
Republican  State  Commntee  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, urge  the  Republlcana  of  all  States  as 
weU  aa  all  other  publlc-splrllcd  men  and 
women  o<  whatever  party,  to  Join  us  by  en- 
dorsing snd  supporting  this  call  upon  him 
for  further  service  to  our  Nation  and  the 
world;  and  t>e  It  further 

Resolved.  Tbat  a  copy  of  this  resolution 
be  Uanamltted  to  the  Pennsylvania  delega- 
tion to  the  Republican  National  Convention, 
with  the  recommendation  that  appropriate 
action  be  taken  by  that  delegation  In  sup- 
port of  ths  Honorable  iDWAao  Maktim  aa 
Pennsylvania's  candidate  for  the  Republican 
nomination  for  Prealdent  of  the  United 
SUtas. 

■  ■■<■  millW    ADOmO     MAT     23.     ISAS.     ST     THX 

FanrnTLTAma  ssukatiom  to  thx  azrusu- 

CAJt  HATIOXAL  CONVXNTtON 

Whereas  the  Pennsylvania  Republican 
<Megatton  In  Conirreea.  by  unanimoua  vote 
on  the  10th  day  of  March.  1048.  adopted  a 
reeolution  endorsing  the  Honorable  MbwAao 
MaariM.  United  Statea  Senator  (rom  Fenn- 
syivsnla.  for  the  Bepubllcan  nomination  lor 
President  of  the  Oaltad  States;  and 

Whereas  the  HepuMlean  StaU  Ccmmlttee, 
In  sesston  aseembled  In  the  city  of  Phlla- 
delphle.  this  «ay.  the  2ad  day  of  May,  ISM. 
adopted  a  reeoltitlon  proudly  and  enthuslas- 
tlcelty  declaring  the  Honorable  Bdwaks 
MAXTiif  to  be  the  unanimous  choice  of  that 
committee  tor  the  Republican  nomination 
for  President  of  the  United  Ststes;  snd 

Whereas  the  Republican  SUU  Committee 
has  recommended  appropriate  action  by  thU 
body:  Therefore  be  It 

Reaolr^.  That  we,  the  duly  elected  dele- 
fstea  of  Pennsylvania  to  the  Republican 
National  Convention  of  1948.  do  hereby 
concur  In  their  action  and  bring  to  the 
attention  of  the  Republican  National  Con- 
vention the  outstanding  qualifications  of 
Pennsylvania's  dlatlngulahed  native  son. 
United  States  Senator  Edw^xd  Maxiuv,  for 
Prealdent  ot  the  United  Statea. 
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Statehood  for  Hawaii 


> 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HUGH  BUTLER 

or  NEBS  ASK  A 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THl  UNITED  STATES 

Thurt^day.  May  27  legislative  day  ot 
Thursday.  May  20 >,194i 

Mr.  BUTLER.  Mr.  President.  I  a.sk 
unanimous  con.sent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record  an  editorial  ap- 
pearing in  a  recent  isiue  of  the  Hono- 
lulu Advertiser,  one  of  the  leading  daily 
newspapers  published  in  the  Territory  of 
Hawaii. 

The  subject  of  the  editorial  i.s  Only  the 
People  Can  Gain  Statehood  for  Hawaii. 
It  is  an  exceptionally  frank  and  a  splen- 
did statement  of  the  situation  as  many 
friends  of  Hawaii  see  it  today.  I  hope 
this  editorial  will  get  the  attention  not 
only  of  the  Members  of  Congress,  but 
that  it  will  have  wide  circulation 
throuRhout  the  Nation,  including  the 
Territory  of  Hawaii.  Such  comment  by 
the  people  of  Hawaii,  in  my  opinion,  will 
accomplish  far  more  for  the  cause  of 
statehood  than  any  amount  of  money 
appropriated  by  ^s  legislature  to  be  u.sod 
in  wining  and  dining  congre.ssional 
parties  or  others,  either  here  or  in  Ha- 
waii. 1  congratulate  the  editor  of  the 
Honolulu  Advertiser  for  this  enlighten- 
ing editorial. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

OKLT     THX     rXOPLX     CA.V     CAIN     STATEHOOD     TO* 
HAWAII 

Senator  Knowland  gave  Huwall  solid  food 
for  thought  when,  upon  the  failure  of  his 
statehood  resolution,  he  expressed  the  belief 
thnt  the  people  of  this  Territory  have  de- 
pended too  much  upon  Up  service  In  the 
Senate.  A  natural  reluctance  among  S?n- 
ators  to  Uke  the  statehood  bill  away  from 
the  committee  In  vi^hlch  It  was  frozen  ac- 
counted lor  some  of  the  votes  against  the 
KnowlHud  resolution.  That  was  self-evi- 
dent. Still  it  wajB  equally  evident  that  too 
many  Senators  are  not  yet  convinced  of  the 
advisability  of  admitting  Hawaii  to  the 
Union  of  SUtes  at  this  time. 

The  people  ol  Hawaii  know  that  this  Is 
a  mistaken  Impression  and  bo  It  Is  timely 
to  consider  why  It  exlsu.  An  outstanding 
reason  Is  found  In  attempts  that  were  made 
to  conceal  Communist  Infiltration  Into  the 
life  of  the  Territory  Nothing  could  have 
been  more  futile  than  the  denial  of  this 
known  fact.  The  Meml)ers  of  the  Senate 
had  a  right  to  feel  affronted  that  their  in- 
telligenrr  was  rated  so  low. 

Communlat  propaganda  was  openly  dis- 
tributed here  during  the  water-front  strike. 
Kno«'n  Communists  agitated  soldier  mass 
meetings  here  designed  to  break  up  the 
American  Army's  fine  fighting  machine  at 
the  close  of  the  war.  Communist  propaganda 
reappeared  on  the  plantatlona  during  the 
sugar  and  pineapple  strikes,  and  is  still  t>eing 
circulated  here  at  frequent  intervals.  These 
things  are  known  to  the  Federal  authorities 
and    to   the    Members    of    Congress. 

So  when  spokesmen  for  Hawaii  told  the 
United  Sutes  Senate  that  there  U  no  com- 
munism In  Hawaii,  or  said  the  Communists 
In  Hawaii  can  be  counted  on  the  fingers  of 
one  hand,  they  established  a  firm  doubt 
as  to  thU  Terrltc^y's  veracity  in  all  matters. 


Where  truth  would  have  served  to  build 
confidence  in  Hawaii's  ability  to  cope  with 
communism  and  other  disloyalty  as  a  Stale 
l>etter  than  It  can  combat  them  under  a 
Territorial  statiu.  a  chlldl5h  effort  to  blink 
Uie  facta  had  exactly  the  opposite  effect. 

Ttxen.  too.  there  was  the  fell  Influence  of 
an  Irresponsible  labor  leaderahlp  that  had  to 
be  combatted  in  the  minds  of  the  8»nator8. 
The  invasion  of  Hawaii's  lalx>r  organizations 
by  mainland  emissaries  of  Harry  Bridges,  and 
the  direction  of  labor  strife  here  by  BricJges 
him&elf.  in  person  and  by  overseas  teliphone 
contacts,  did  not  give  Hawaii  a  (;oc.d  reputa- 
tion for  ability  to  handle  lUs  own  affairs. 
Notv.ithstandlng  the  unquestioned  American 
loyalty  of  the  rank  and  file  of  island  lat>ur. 
the  strength  of  a  leadership  that  followed 
directly  the  Bridges  line  was  not  looked  U|x)n 
favorably  at  Washington. 

The  climax  of  doubt  was  reached  when 
Jack  Hall,  personal  representative  of  Bridges 
in  Hawaii,  was  able  to  dictate  an  18-duv  dead- 
lock In  the  house  of  representatives  in 
Hawaii's  legislature.  This  political  domina- 
tion, by  remote  control  from  Bridnes,  was 
less  than  reassuring  to  observers  at  the  Na- 
llonil  Capital.  That  the  deadlock  was  broken 
and  the  Hall-Kauhanc  leadership  discredited 
was  not  sufficient  to  ulTset  the  damage  that 
had  been  done.  Reams  of  testimony,  honest 
and  factual,  that  proved  far  beyond  reason- 
able doubt  Hawaii's  capability  for  self-govern- 
ment In  the  best  traditions  of  Americanism 
could  not  dispel  the  doubt  that  arose  from 
the  one  unfprtunate  and  Ul-tlmed  show  ol 
jxjli Ileal  strength  made  by  the  Bridges'  co- 
horts. 

Senators  who  Insisted  on  deferring  state- 
hood have  promised  to  come  to  Hawaii  l>efore 
the  next  Congress  and  sec  for  themaelvee 
who  Is  running  the  Islands  and  their  govern- 
ments and  how.  which  places  upon  Hawaii's 
political  and  civic  leaders,  and  all  the  people 
of  the  Territory,  a  grave  responsibility. 

There  wUl  he  elections  this  fall.  Their  out- 
come win  not  go  unnoted  In  Wanhlngton. 
Nor  will  the  acts  and  conduct  of  Hawaii's  new 
legislature  escape  observation. 

If  men  and  women  who  are  truly  represent- 
ative of  loyal  Hawaii  go  into  office,  and  con- 
duct themselves  as  the  community  has  the 
ripht  to  expect,  the  effect  will  be  favorable 
and  should  lead  to  i:dmisslon  of  the  Territory 
to  statehood  at  the  next  Congress.  If  the 
people  of  HawaU  fall  to  heed  that  obligation, 
the  outcome  of  their  next  statehood  cam- 
paign may  be  as  disappointing  as  this  one 
has  been. 

No  individual;  no  committee  or  commis- 
sion, can  gain  statehood  for  Hawaii.  That 
Is  a  job  the  people  of  Hawaii  have  to  do  for 
themselves.  Their  first  duty  is  to  do  a  good 
Job  at  the  polls. 


America,  the  Land  of  Opportunity 


EXTENSION  OP  REM  .ARKS 

OF 

HON.  NOAH  M.  MASON 

or  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  27,  1948 

Mr.  MASON.  Mr.  Speaker,  why  has 
America  become  great?  How  did  Amer- 
ica achieve  greatness?  Why  is  our 
American  standard  of  living  10  times  as 
high  as  the  standard  of  living  found  any- 
where else  in  the  world?  The  answers 
to  these  questions  are  all  to  be  foimd  in 
the    following    dramatic    story    entitled 


"One   Himdred  One  Displaced   Persons 
Versus  Sixty  Million  Employed." 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  include  thi.s  diamatlc 
story,  told  by  the  Coco  Steel  Products 
Corp.  of  Chicago,  as  the  major  part  of 
my  remarks  becau.«;e  it  answers  in  full 
the  rhetorical  que.stion.s  i  have  pro- 
pounded: 

ONK    HtJNORKD    ONK    DISPLACXS    maOHS    WSOS 

ee.eoe.eee  smplotck 

In  a  strange  new  land  they  stood— these 
displaced  persons.  Silent  men  with  grim 
tasks  ahead  worked  purposefully  and  with 
little  thought  of  the  fatigue  that  racked 
their  weary  bodies  They  were  building  a 
new  community — their  community. 

Women,  hollow-eyed,  their  white,  drawn 
faces  mirroring  pain,  went  about  setting  their 
humble  homes  In  order.  On  every  side  was 
hunger,  privation— the  plight  of  desperate 
people — a  picture  of  Europe,  lew?  you  ask. 

No;  a  picture  of  America.  IftW. 

For  here.  101  displaced  Pilgrims — men. 
women,  and  children  of  the  new  America— 
freedom-loving  people  all.  were  t>eglnnlng  a 

791170—25843 
new  way  of  life  They  were  meeting  critical 
shortages,  and  overcoming  them — shortages 
of  all  the  things  that  make  for  decent  living — 
food,  clothing,  shelter;  sliortages  that  rela- 
tively were  the  greatest  our  Nation  has  ever 
known. 

There  was  a  100-percent  shortage  of  al- 
most everything  on  that  day.  328  years  ago. 
when  their  storm-battered  ship  nosed  Into 
the  quieter  waters  of  rock -studded  coaatal 
bays.  Yes;  a  shortage  of  everything  except 
courage — a  belief  In  the  dignity  of  man — 
a  passionate  desire  on  the  part  of  each  to 
live  as  he  liked. 

Perhaps  it  was  the  strong  driving  force  of 
the  urge  to  be  free  men  that  enabled  them 
to  solve  the  critical  shortages  of  their  day. 
For  you  see.  no  one  could  pass  a  law  provid- 
ing new  homes  or  schools,  nor  were  there 
any  homes  here  ready  for  them  to  occupy. 

So,  with  bare  hands  and  primitive  tools, 
they  Individually  dug  from  the  earth  and 
cut  from  the  forests  their  own  homes  and 
schools  Ceaselessly  and  endleisly  they 
worked  at  their  simple  tasks,  struggling  for 
necessities — looking  ahead,  not  behind — 
building  a  heritage  for  millions  of  Americans 
to  come. 

Are  we  less  courageous  than  they? 

Is  war-scarred  Europe  more  destitute  than 
they  were? 

Is  there  le.«8  hope  In  our  time  than  theirs? 

Are  our  shortages  more  acute  than  100 
percent? 

There  Is  a  simple  answer  to  thoae  queatlona 
and  to  the  problem  they  pose.  It  is  a  word. 
A  short  word,  without  glamour,  but  a  virile 
word  of  dynamic  force;  a  word,, that  In  its 
simplicity,  might  be  overlooked,  but  a  word 
ao  powerful  as  to  be  virtually  magic. 

•  •  •        ,        •  • 

It  la  work— a  four-letter  word  for  continu- 
ing prosperity,  for  preserving  freedom  In 
America  and  for  providing  hope  tlu-oughout 
the  world  As  we  said  before,  everyone  must 
work  more,  produce  more — management  and 
labor. 

Suppose  we  look  at  the  simple  mathemstlca 
of  the  problem.  There  just  aren't  enough 
homes,  schools,  hospitals,  roada.  to  aatlafy 
the  needs  of  all — not  enough  ateei.  automo- 
biles, freight  cars,  food — for  America  and  the 
rest  of  the  world.  How  can  mote  of  these 
scarce  things  be  made  available  sooner,  and 
at  lower  prices? 

We.  like  you.  have  heard  many  so-caUed 
cure-alls.  Some  say  too  many  have  too 
much  money,  they  bid  against  eich  other  for 
scarce  things  and  thus  keep  prices  ever  mov- 
ing upward,  so  taxes  must  be  raised.  iu>t 
lo  ered—must  be  kept  high  to  draw  off  e'i- 
ce««    money.     Ciedlt    must    be    curuiied   ao 


H^ 
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buying  win  b*  «low«d  dovn.    Or  pncm  mint 
b«  regulated  and  good*  raUoiMd. 

OUMn  M]r  do  not  bu^  nni—  ynar  nMda 
arc  iwpMBti.  qvtt  Mttof  otrtaln  totnU  c«r« 
ijr>.  dont  buUd  now,  don't,  don't,  don  t, 

."    It  >U  hM  a  familiar  ring 
It-»  •  crwtf  «( 


•trlT*  to  r«eonetl«  th*  Jtvtab  cUUn  to  ■  na- 
tionat  bom*  vlth  Arab  Intar— u  and  Arab 
patriotlaa  If  tha  ptirpnaa  of  tlM  mandata 
waa  to  ba  boocrablr  fulflllad.    Tbajr  teva.  in 

a.  bafora  all  «iaa. 

Of  <utjr  undCT 

to  tlM 


Lat'a  haar  a 

higfe  to  a 

of  faar.     Taa.  a  near 
vtll  aajr  In  claar 
of  trtiuapl^— 
*!««'•  do  anmathlm;  faa.  toCI  trad*  «o  (or 
AM't." 

Va  of  Caeo  baliata  tlM  AMMfiean  way  to 
aolfa  tba  problem  of  ahortat**  and  high 
pncea  la  on*  of  action,  ooa  of  doing,  ot  mak- 
iBg  mora  thln«a.  not  buyiac  lav  oX  what  jra 
have,  of  Increaalnr  proaperlty.  mcfi 
miaary  And  praap«riiy  comaa  froaa 
a  lot  for  aU.  not  dividing  a  lltUa  with  aU 


Pal««tia« 


izniisioN  or  rkmarxb 
HON.  JOHN  F.  KENNEDY 

u9  MAaaACMOavrra 

IN  nil  nooM  or  iiviiaiirrATnr« 

Thurtdav.  Map  27,  I94t 

Mr.  KnfNIOY.    Mr.  tpMktr,  undar 
MMtM  My  fWMMiU  lO  llM  RK' 

mB,llBttu$m aa  Mtteto  In  Um  Waahinf. 
ton  Foat  of  thu  morning  which  UJWMl- 
th«  darhrning  kc^na  In  P»la«tlna; 
N  »«LaimMa^-karTaaa  in  tns  nitaa 


llarma'a  Hort  —  Laat  frtday  tha  Waaktaf. 
lOM  ^lat  rvpriiiiMl  a  l«(i»r  un  Mriildti  policy 
l«  raiMttn*  wrltim  to  iha  Tlmaa  of  Loadon 
by  tha  Nt«ht  MiiMwiMi  L.  •  AaMry,  fanMt 
•MTManf  of  m»u  tm  mm  OUantm  Md  taa- 
iMwy  df  9m»  tm  tkmminm  ACbim  m  um 
Ivantlaa.  Pollowing  ara  a  rvply  to  Mr. 
iUMrjr'a  artclaal  UiiM  by  Lord  Altrtaabafi 
and  Mr.  A«ary%  anfeasMMnt  rvjouicr.  Urd 
AltrlaalMa  vaa  tormmf  Sir  Idward  Oriw- 
Wall  toovn  in  Waahlnftoa.  ba  waa  Parlia. 
mantary  Ondar  daeratary  of  dtata  fur  War 
and  latar  Britlah  Mtnlatar  In  tha  Mlddla 
Baat.) 

It  u  painful  to  differ  publicly  from  an  old 
coileagua,  and  Bora  particularly  from  o«M 
with  Mr  Atnary^  owtafaiidlng  record  of  aanr. 
Ice  to  tha  oomnoQwcalth.  But  the  Tary  fact 
that  ba  wrltaa  with  such  authority  eofn- 
9*la  ma  to  aay  that  hia  raflectiona  upon  tha 
atiavaetar  of  tha  Britlah  mandata  In  Palaa- 
tlna  aaam  to  me  a  caricature  of  what  moat 
Bngllahman  have  felt  about  It  for  tha  paat 


Ra  aaaarta  that  wa  had  tha  rtxht  to  Interprat 
the  Bkandata  aa  wa  thooght  fit.  If  that  waa 
tbmtmm.  the  white  paper  of  1S89.  which  waa 
tedonad  by  Parliament  la  manlfaatly  of 
IVaater  validity  than  the  P««l  rwlailiiiri 
advocacy  of  partlUon.  which  waa  sol. 

But  few  In  fact  have  Interpreted  our  right 
under  the  mandata  aa  one  to  do  what  we 
I    have    baan    Intimate   aince    tha 
of  1931.  when  tha  mandata 

with  all  the  Inner  currants  of  _, 

bava  amldad  Britlah  policy  In  tha 
Bbat.  and  I  can  only  aay  that  Mr. 
cyaleai  attittxia  toward  tha  Maadata 
tf  raaanblaa  that  which 


, 1*   thair   Tiewa   upon   tha 

policy  moat  Ukaly  to  achlava  tha  end  In  view. 
a  great  majority  of  BngUahiBan  hava  baan 
guidad  by  tha  conviction  that  thaj  muat 


of   tha , 

I  by  Mr  Churchill  aa  Ooloolal  See. 
tdia.  tha  baat  of  Jewiab  opinion  baa 
always  baan  upon  our  aide  That  we  have 
failed  to  carry  it  out  la  dtja  In  do  aoaall 
■tire  to  thoaa  who  have  regarded  tba 
a  Mara  Inauumant  of  policy.  an« 
iamlBl  aatf—iiai.  and  aown  (ear 
tha  Arab  world 

In  conaequence  la  given  to  tba 

•word:  but  the  time  for  OMdUtlon  will  aa- 
aoradly  rattirn.  In  preparation  for  that  day 
let  ua  move  the  United  Matlona  by  every 
maana  In  our  power  to  raaapture  the  epttlt 
la  which  the  mandata  waa  originally  in- 
taadad  and  applied— to  ahow.  that  la.  that 
thay  will  act  aa  true  and  Impartial  media* 
ton.  and  not  aa  Individual  ■all-aeakara  or 
intaraatad  partlaana. 

AttataciUM. 
TmmJUtTom.  tMoukma 

My  old  frtaad  Lord  AltrlaalMai  haa.  t  fear. 
MlMMMMfglaod  the  ptiraort  of  my  lettar. 
In  It  t  aaiplMMaad  that  Mm  pnaMf7  rMBoa- 
xbiiity  fdr  poltojr  la  PalaMlaa  «m.  mm  iMl 
la.  oufa.  gag  UMH  H  la  BMr*  aaW  daeapilwi 
to  Bufea  owl  UMi  99  hava  haadad  MMft  to 
IntaraaMaaai  ainbaem  m  tai*  which  H  lai- 


Aa  Mr  tba  mandata.  I  navar  aufgaetad  that 
va  hM  a  rtfht  to  dMtiiMd  m  tonaa.  All 
I  vac  aonaamad  to  paint  out  waa  that  tha 
peliay  waa  aaMaadant  to  th«  mandate,  and 
waa,  la  faal.  «wyMd  o««  by 


Ml.  gawiad  o«l  by  aiMaaaMvt  |ov- 

.  HOT*  paniatdartf  hi  IMt.  hi  aa. 

vMh  Mmw  vM«i  •!  ihd  BMdi  cf  «hd 
^SMmtSmSLSS^""^  •oihBMo* 
ftl  dBf  Mgt  dvr  iMiii  WMMr  lh«  mandate 
waa  an  addMMa  U,  hui  aoMld  hdl  M  any 
■anaa  ba  a  ailhlfaaMon  froM.  gr  gnhMIHlliUB 
fur,  our  own  original  raapoMMMM.  I  gB« 
tiraly  agree  that  It  waa  a  rtapmiafbtlUy  to 
hUh  Araba  and  Jew*,  and  I  believe  that  we 
did  andaavor  lor  away  pMia  t«  carry  out 
that  riipaaMMMlf  hi  iha  hapartiai  epint  of 
faimaaa  to  both  aldaa  for  which  Lord 
Altrlncbam  pleada. 

What  u  more,  our  raaponalbility  Inantably 
grew  with  the  yeara.  WhaUver  the  marlU  or 
demeriu  of  our  original  p<)llcy.  we  were 
faced  after  the  war.  en  the  one  band,  with 
the  existence  In  Palectlne  oX  over  600  000 
Jews  who  regarded  It  aa  their  home.  In  which 
they,  and  such  other  Jews  aa  would  Join 
them,  were  entitled  to  live  aa  of  right  and 
not  on  sufferance  (to  tise  the  language  cf 
Mr.  Churchill's  1023  White  Paper  which  gov- 
erned our  policy  for  17  years);  and.  on 
the  other,  of  the  equally  paaalonata  convic- 
tion of  Arab  naUonallam  that  Jawi  were  not 
In  Paleatlne  aa  of  right  but  could  remain 
only  aa  a  minority  under  an  Arab  govern- 
ment enutlad  to  veto  all  further  Immigration. 
The  responalblllty  for  that  poaltlon  could 
hot  be  ahuffled  off  by  aaylng.  aa  Mr.  Bevin 
haa  continually  aald.  that  we  could  have  no 
part  In  any  aolutlon  with  which  both  sides 
ware  not  In  agissiiisut.  Thara  waa  not.  and 
li  not.  any  poaalblUty  of  agraaaiaol  by  dla- 


Tha  only  quaatlon  was  whether  we  were 
prepared  to  fulfill  our  raaponalbility  to  both 
sMaa  by  Impoalng  wbatavar  wa  believed  to 
ba  a  fair  aettlasnant.  or  ware  raaolved  to  clear 
out  and  laava  tha  solution  to  mutual 
aUufhter  and  daatrucUon.  To  throw  that 
Iblllty  on  the  United  NaUooa  waa  an 
of  our  own  duty  to  Araba  as  w«U  as 


to  Jews  for  which  tha  wratcbad  Inhabltanta 
of  Palestine  are  now  paying  dearly. 

Jaroaalem  la  today  a  batUaflcld.  s> 
Oaevft^ Cathedral  haa  baaa  aballed.  T.  .r 
ri'Viaspuudsnt  s  vivid  description  of  the  sack- 
ing of  a  Jawlah  aeuiement  glvea  only  an  nd- 
vanoa  pMlMa  «f  Ihf  dHMMlMs  «f  Mm  paace* 
fui  work  ef  lafaBMBilnii.  for  whieh  not  only 
Javlah  settlers  but  BrItUh  admlnUtrat<  rs 
hava  tolled,  and  of  which  both  ware  rightly 

rod.  Arab  araUaa,  aqulppad  and  trained 
u«.  are  lurching  In.  and  unleas  checked 
by  the  unaided  efforu  of  the  Jews  are  likrlv 
to  eomplata  the  undoing  of  M  years  of  British 
policy  and  JewUh  effort. 

I  say  nothing  of  the  dMaalMM  aMbuU  on 
our  whole  position  In  tha  Mlddla  Itoat  of  so 
ht—ttMtIng  an  abdication.  What  further 
eoaaaqaances  may  now  from  the  cynically  ir- 
raapooalble  policy  of  Ria  Majesty's  present 
fovanunant  only  tha  future  will  show. 

__  L.  8.  Ambit. 


Fortifa  Trada  AfretMentc 
KXTTNSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  EDWARD  H.  REES 

or  KAMaAa 
IN  TKl  MOOn  or  hWMMWlATTVl 
W§i»t$day.  May  29.  i»4t 


**'•  *■■•  Mr.  Speaker,  thera  ha« 
ht«n  ■  treat  deal  of  iliMiMloa  had  ent- 
Mam  with  retard  to  tfw  mdnntr  fn  whMl 

inis  mrasurc  providlnt  for  the  rxtrnalMi 
Of  the  reciprocal  trade  •frtements  comn 
tdlhe  floor  of  the  House  for  conildera- 


•h.»^'^'  •'^•""y  •PWklnf .  oppoMd 
what  li  known  a«  a  cloeed  rule.  Thit  li. 
•  ruU  whorebir  Um  MemtMri  arr  required 
to  elUMr  void  for  or  Mainst  a  bill  wUboM 
dmendmdot.  So  I  say.  there  ota  bt 
»buMi  to  the  adoption  of  the  oloeod  fvit 
If  the  poNey  U  carried  too  far.  It  iboaM 
be  'xplalned  I  believe  that  the  question 
Involved  here  li  not  with  regard  to  any 
particular  changei  that  may  be  made  in 
the  leti«latlon.  except  the  one  question. 
namely  whether  the  extension  ihould  be 
for  1  year  or  3  years. 

So  the  record  may  be  clear  on  this 
point.  I  am  advised  opportunity  will  be 
riven  after  the  debate  is  closed  to  vote 
on  a  motion  demanding  that  the  bill  be 
remanded  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means,  with  instructions  to  return  It 
forthwith  providing  for  an  extension  of 
agreements  for  the  3-year  period,  so 
those  who  want  the  agreements  ex- 
tended for  3  years  rather  than  1  year  at 
a  time,  will  be  given  opportunity  to  vote 
on  that  quesiton. 

In  view  of  unsettled  conditions 
throughout  the  world  and  considering 
that  so  many  agreements  of  various  kinds 
are  belnv  made  between  the  United  States 
and  foreign  countrlea.  it  seems  to  me  that 
no  harm  can  be  done  by  extending  re- 
ciprocal trade  agrwmeot<  for  a  little  more 
than  a  year  as  is  provided  under  this  leg- 
islation. By  that  time  Congress  can  look 
It  over  and  determine  whether  any 
changes  should  be  made  before  further 
extensions  are  granted. 
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Frank  C  Waldrop't  Appreciation  of  Con- 
Biittec  To  Investifatc  Ua-Aaicrican 
Activities 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  FRED  E.  BUSBEY 

or  u.iiHou 
IN  THE  HOU8I  OF  REPR»rNTATIV£S 

Thvrnday.  May  27.  194t 

Mr.  BUSBEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  It  is  gen- 
erally agreed  tiiat  the  only  threat  to  the 
peace  of  the  world  today  is  communLsm 
»«nd  the  one  and  only  agency  of  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States,  or  for  that 
matter  any  department  of  Government 
that  ha«  acromplished  anyihing  con- 
ulructive  toward  exposing  and  acquaint- 
ing the  people  of  unlry  with  the 
dangers  of  fhln  .  is  the  Hou  c 
Committee  To  Investigate  Un-American 
Ac 

1  rnmltice  has  done  a  treat  aert- 

Ica  to  the  people  of  this  country  and  de- 
•ervcM  the  praise  and  fcuppoit  of  every 
patriotic  Am'-ttcan  who  beilcve*  In  our 
DMublicin  form  of  govemffioot.  Down 
Miromll  the  10  yvnrr.  of  lU  OHlHoaot  tlM 
commlttot  and  Ha  individual  iiiMilltia 
hart  been  the  target  of  a  well  flniiiMKi 
and  well  orianit4«d  campaign  by  the 
CommunlaU  and  their  dupe*  li 
tardly  sttrmpt  to  nmear  and  < 
tha  good  work  which  haw  been  dom-.  It 
U  high  time  that  the  people  of  Ihu  coun* 
try  rrall/e  that  tho*e  who  try  to  dU- 
oroMi.  yta.  and  el  <  '  Hurh  a  wonder- 

ful eemmltta*  d<'  >         ove  the  InterrMt 
and  welfare  of  thu  Nuiion  at  heart 

In  thU  morning'ii  Wanhlngton  limis- 
Heriild  there  uppearrd  iin  editorial  by  a 
iirrat  American,  frank  C.  Waldtop. 
which  iihould  be  read  by  everyone,  I 
wish  to  congrai  ulate  Mr  Waldrop  on  thU 
iplmdld  article  and  under  leave  to  ex- 
tond  my  remarks.  I  Inci'-^e  It  at  this 
point  in  the  hope  that  many  people  who 
did  not  see  it  in  the  paper  will  read  It  in 
the  CoMoaissioNAL  Record: 

AmS    10    TEARa 

(By  Frank  C.  Waldrop) 

Tlaere  passed  quietly  yesierday  an  Impor- 
tant data  In  American  history,  namely,  the 
tenth  anniversary  of  the  House  Commltlea 
on  Un-Amerlcan  Activities. 

Do  not  be  deceived  by  the  clap-trap  con- 
cerning this  committee  you  read  and  hear 
from  timid  people  who  call  themselves 
liberal.  It  Is  the  most  Important  body  In 
Congress.  It  is  doing  the  most  vital  work  of 
any  agency  In  the  Oovernment.  It  Is  doing 
that  work  well  and  honestly. 

Of  course  ycu  never  hear  any  such  state- 
menu  as  the  above  frcm  the  liberals.  They 
put  In  all  their  hours  viewing  with  alarm 
and  deploring  the  committee's  methods. 

Lei's  back  off  a  little  and  look  at  the  record. 
Just  to  see  who  Is  right.  The  flrst  fact  is 
that  In  Moscow.  Russia,  there  U  the  world 
headquarters  of  a  conspiracy  that  alms  to 
overthrow  our  Government  by  force  and  vio- 
lence. 

The  conspirators  have  stated  their  alms 
publicly,  repeatedly,  and  CDnsistently.  Not 
ooly  that,  they  hnve  even  been  so  bold  as  lo 
explain  their  methods.     These  are: 

(1>  To  use  all  available  legal  weapons  la 
every  country,  stich  as  the  vote,  the  labor 
unlcns.  the  morey  system,  the  schools,  tba 
prc38.  and  ths  tQccs  of  government. 


And  (2)  to  lose  every  available  Illegal  meth- 
od, such  as  murder,  forgery,  bribery,  perjury, 
spying,  and  fraud. 

Prom  theu-  point  of  view  thay  are  only 
doing  what  comes  naturally.  For  their  point 
of  view  U  that  a  state  of  war  axUVs  between 
them  and  evary  govanunant  In  tha  world, 
everywhere,  at  all  times,  until  avery  govern- 
ment In  the  world  truckles  to  their  will. 

Whan  you  ara  at  war  with  another  country 
you  do  whatavar  you  think  necaseary  to  win 
that  war.  Communism  Is  at  war  with  us, 
at  all  tlmaa,  under  all  i  ondltlons,  in  all  cases. 
Tba  Communist  policymakara  said  so,  years 
ago.  Their  acu  ever  smca  have  tiaan  right 
down  the  line  In  accord  with  that  declaration 
v{  war. 

Part  of  their  war  making,  and  only  a  part 
of  It.  has  shown  Itself  In  the  operations  of 
a  group  In  these  tJnltod  States  which  calls 
Itself  the  Communist  Party, 

To    gain    the   maximum    legal    protection, 

this  party  has  claimed  that  iu  purpose  Is  to 

eirrt  people  to  public  office  and  to  Influence 

\ot\    by   Congress   and   tha  States   ua 

iinary  domrstlc  political  parties  do 

Ol  course  the  dlffcrrnce  between  the  Com- 
munist Party  and  any  othrr  polltlral  group  lii 
this  country  In  obvlotisly  on  the  huAi*  of  one 
•ingle  test.  Do  you  know  of  any  other  p"- 
IKIml  group  In  the  United  I  iatea  which 
openly,  publicly,  nod  consistently  fotluws  a 
Itn?  dtrec*,ad  by  the  guvernment  of  a  furrlitn 
nationf 

The  OoRMRttnisu  of  tha  tJnited  HtaiMi  do 
fnttow  the  d'  "f  M  foreign  power. 

Ten  year*  v  were  not  alone  In  sueh 

n, Altars  Thtre  weis  at  lartce  In  the  Vv\<r,i 
n\:,<»n  of  Artierlra  cgants  nf  several  loui.ii 
rrs  imlliDg  «nd  hauUtiv  at  us.  M<fl 
..  .<b*e  antong  these  ware  tha  Oertntiti, 
rretieb,  fiallan,  Jspanaaa.  HilUsh,  and  Rus* 

sift  II 

or  thaae  the  Irllldh  and  froitch.  thtuuifh 
. —  t'r.nric  lies  and  wl»h  their  »<i|)erb 
it  <ntr  rouhtry,  were  very  tuecpim- 
n  1  and  sc  tpr  aa  tha  rerord  shnws,  were  able 
t(i  gat  alonR  in  «  thoroughly  tagnl  way.  Nut 
•o,  the  otiMn, 

The  preaiuft  ef  ft^retgn  Innuaneaa  upon 
Amertraii  thought  and  neiloit  had  haoome  so 
aeuia  by  1091  M.Ht  on  Mhv  96  Of  that  year 
the  Hou<»e  of  I  as  felt  It  naca»» 

s.iry  to  direct  u* i-^.r.^ilon  by  a  special 

committee. 

It  was  an  unprecedented  as:t— -'-?, 
brought  on  by  unprecadentad  c 
The  very  nun»e  of  the  committee,  'iiic  c  in- 
mltlee  on  Un-American  Activities. '  was  a 
symptom  of  that.  What,  ordinarily,  la  un- 
American?  The  committee  had  to  work  that 
out  aa  it  looked  at  the  actual  atate  of  life 
and  alTalra  In  the  country. 

Mr.  Roosevelt,  then  the  President.  thouKht 
he  knew.  He  sent  for  the  then  chairman 
of  the  committee.  Representative  Martin 
Dies.  Democrat,  of  Texas,  and  told  him  to 
go  after  the  Nazis  and  the  PascisU.  but  to 
leave  the  Communists  alone. 

Fortunately  for  this  Republic.  Martin  Dies 
was  too  much  of  a  patriot  to  let  the  President 
dictate  to  him  In  that.  Mr.  Roosevelt  was 
playing  politics.    Dies  wasn't. 

Roosevelt,  with  his  fatal  vanity  that  made 
him  believe  he  was  smarter  than  everybody 
else,  thought  that  he  could  use  the  Com- 
munists In  domestic  American  politics  yet 
avoid  the  necessity  of  a  pay-cfl. 

Well,  look  at  the  record  and  see  If  he  waa 
right. 

So  on  May  26.  1938.  the  House  Committee 
on  Un-American  Activities  came  into  being. 
It's  first  attack  was  on  the  Nazis.  You  doubt 
it?    Go  look  up  the  hearings. 

The  very  flrst  witness  the  committee  ever 
heard  was  one  of  its  Investigators,  who  had 
Joined  the  German -American  bund  to  get  the 
dope  on  It.  He  put  the  dope  In  the  record. 
Then,  and  only  then,  did  things  begin  to 
happen  to  the  bund. 


Evidence  brought  out  by  the  committer 
gooaed  tha  Department  of  Jiutlca  and  other 
law  enforcement  aicenclaa  Into  action  so  that 
aucceasfuUy  the  Germ<in.  Japanaaa,  and 
Italian  outflts  making  free  with  this  country 
on  behalf  of  foreign  powers,  were  broken  up 

The  tUat  antl-Cooununlst  witnaja  before 
tha  commlttaa  was  a  union  laadar.  Mia  nattta 
waa  John  P.  Prey  and  be  waa  bead  of  tha 
metal  tradea  union.  AFL.  Hia  teatimony  was 
ovetwhclmtiig,  accurate,  and  everything  he 
foreiutd  ot  ooouBunUro'B  adaet  on  unkiaa  hu 
come  true. 

But  because  the  ComaunlUa  bad  aueb  J 
stroiiK  ixMltion  Inalde  our  Oevemmant.  tbay 
were  able  to  blunt  the  attack  with  great  sue- 
oeis  for  a  long  time. 

Today,  they  are  In  full  fllRht.  running  down 
the  aama  road  that  the  Naals,  PaseUU,  and 
Japaneae  have  gone.  The  credit  for  this 
ftchlevement  gcas  to  the  House  Committee  on 
Up -American  Artlvltlei*. 

If  '  c  survives  Its  war  with  com- 

ma i  mmltter  will  de>erve  public 

ap]>r'<i.i  I  iihend  of  any  other  oricanlM- 
tlon    11    iiic   Oovernment.     Never   forget   It. 


Tlic  Frcti  ioi  the  Preicat  Intcraatioaal 
Situation 

CXI  ENSIGN  or  RR.MARKS 
«» 

HON.  CHARLES  B.  DEANE 

<>r   NORTH   L,«SI»  IM« 

IN  THE  HOU»C  or  Rtl'NICHrNI  ATIVEM 
Thurniay.  May  27.  1949 

Mr.  DIANK  Mr  Hp.nker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarkN,  I  wUh  to 
Include  an  addrean.  The  Prtaa  and  the 
Preaent  International  ■Ituatlon.  de- 
livered by  Mr.  Thomaa  L.  lloMlMOfl. 
proatdtnt  and  publiaher  of  the  CharloUo 
News,  Charlotte,  N,  C  deUvarod  toofora 
a  dinner  meeting  of  tha  •UUfVllla 
(N,  C  »  Lions  Club,  The  Members  will, 
I  feel  xure,  Mr,  Speaker,  read  thU  ad* 
drekk  by  Mr,  Robinson  with  a  great  deal 
of  appreciation  Kince  the  gentleman 
comc»  lo  grips  wiih  thut  fundunientai 
and  e.sHentlal  need  for  a  Iree  presA  not 
only  In  the  United  States,  but  through- 
out the  world.  I  can  and  do  whole- 
heartedly agree  with  Mr.  Robln.>on  that 
if  we  can  break  down  more  of  the  bar- 
riers which  still  bar  the  way  to  freedom 
of  news  from  all  nations,  we  will  have 
a  much  better  chance  to  obtain  perma- 
nent peace. 

The  address  follows: 

THE     PKESS     AND    THE     PXESENT    IHTEmf  ATIONAL 
81TCAT10N 

I  am  Indeed  honored  to  have  been  Invited 
by  Senator  Hugh  Mitchell  to  be  your  guest 
speaker  this  evening.  I  have  the  greatest 
admiration  for  the  work  of  the  Uons  Inter- 
national, and  I  know  that  your  Lions  Club 
here  In  Statesville.  under  the  fine  leadership 
of  Preslden-  Dan  W.  Rlgby,  Is  one  of  the  moht 
outstanding  civic  clubs  in  the  State.  I  sa- 
lute you  for  the  work  which  you  are  accom- 
plishing In  many  fields,  especially  In  that  of 
bringing  about  greater  understanding  and 
good  will  among  the  people  of  all  nations. 

As  a  newspaperman  I  am  particularly  In- 
terested in  the  part  which  I  feel  the  press  can 
play  in  developing  greater  undersundlng 
through  a  freer  exchahge  of  information, 
particularlv  at  this  time  when  the  Interna- 
tional :  !  Is  cb£:iii.d  wi>ii  tex»aeaesa 
and  uii'  ■■:          y. 


Ill 

nil 


1 
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Recently  I  returned  from  th«  me«ttnga  of 

th«  American  Society  of  Newspaper  Idltor* 

In  Washington   and  atoD  Um  annual  MMlaaa 

of  the  American   N««apap«r  PublMMra  Aa- 

At    botb    gattMrtata    tba    moat 

.  Bt  and  atgntflcant  tople  vaa  thia  proUcm 
at  mcourafftng  a  mora  thorougk  aaolMHipa  at 
mrormatlon  batween  all  Um  aattooa  of  tba 
world 

Tbta  world  freedom  of  information,  wtucb 
la  Ui«  rltfbt  of  all  peoples  to  know  what  tbair 
fOTarnraanta  and  othars  ara  doing.  Is  not 
just  a  Ranarallaad  cllch«.  It  u  a  viuuy  im- 
portABt  (oal.  and  If  wa  can  obtain  andugh 
tBfWflMttoa  about  our  world  neighbors,  and 
U  mm  can  clear  the  air  of  festering  batrad 
and  mistrust,  so  much  of  wblcb  la  baaad  on 
iMftfaqtiaU  excbanga  of  InfomMloa.  It 
not  ba  too  lata  to  avert  another  vorM 
war 

WUbttr  rorreat.  on*  of  the  dIstlnguialMd 

of  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune.  «bo 

tiM  W(irt4  aavaral  yaara  ago  to  obaarve 

muilllMia.  MaM  leii  partinant  obaar* 

vationa  tm  •  gb»p%9t  eattttad    rraaioai  of 

Newt,  ■    Wfelgfe    t§   fgtmH    in    tbfl    . 
wMlalMtf  foitMM  Ul«  0M9  MMMMk 
I  WMM   IMM   to  fMl9  IINM 

Mr   ronwi  iMBttit  iiMf  pvwMi  mi 

"h  gfff  ifcte  f9f  al  world  |NMi  tM4l> 

In  M  MNMirtM.  <BWimfi.  (if 

M.  tndlralMl  thM  «My  II  guvam. 

•!•  IMV*   press    fiw^MII   tMRparabla   to 

of  the   Uiiltatf  •WMli   tl  prMUM  fW- 

molt  siMii  M  Mi«ir«l  of  mtmmhnt, 

HMIitoC*  W  1Mb)  low*  PNHktMt- 

91  tb9  totonuMnt;  •  fluppart 

aamlodklal     aawa     aganclaa; 

uid  •  Buiba  no  preunsa  of  parmlttUag  any 
BBaaaura  of  praaa  fraadom. 

"During  l»4«  tbera  baa  baan  buUt  up  an 

Infamous   record    uf    indirect   censortbtp   of 

tba    preaa    In    Tarlotis    paru    of    the    world. 

Soma  govemmanu  bare  barred  foreign  cor- 

'aapondenta    from    whom    outright    support 

in   tbelr   articles  could   not   be   gtiaranteed. 

Dtbars  bave  suspendad  newspapara  bacaosa 

>f    unpalaubla   articles.     Tbara   bava    been 

xdlca  raids  on  newspapers  by  way  of  Inttml- 

latton.    At  leaat  one  goTemraent  forbade  Ita 

lewapapers  to  publish  accounu  of  student 

lots  which  were  taJclng  place. 

"In  all  of  tbaee  countrtca,  mUllona  of  people 

I  lelly  are  being  deprlred  of  news  and  Infor* 

1  aatlon.     In  many  of  them  the  government 

( ontrols   all    media   of   communication    and 

'  afOfmatton  and  uaes  this  to  spread  propa- 

(  endn  rtaaHlisd  to  reOect  a  favorable  T»ew  ot 

I  evanuMent  actlvltlea,   whether   in   national 

4  r  ttktMBatlunal  fields.    It  was  In  thu  man- 

iier   that   Hitler.   MusaoUnl.   and    the  Japa- 

i.ese   dictators   led   their   people   Into   World 

\  far  n." 

There  Is  not  a  greater  or  more  skUUul 
fghter  In  this  crusade  for  world  freedam  at 
1  1  formation  than  Kent  Oooper.  the  abto  ex- 
f  :utlve  director  of  the  Aseodated  Preaa^ 

Ux  Cooper  says:  "liy  leaaon  for  eeeing 
tope  through  world  preee  flreedom  la  based 
tBon  peraonal.  minute,  and  Intimate  ob- 
e  irmtloDa  in  countries  of  every  continent 
0  !  how  the  distortion  at  fact  and  the  sup- 
|i  Melon  of  truth  have  led  to  two  World 
V  are." 

In  his  great  book.  Barriers  Down.  publlalMd 
li  1  1942.  Ur.  Cooper  tells  the  dramaUc  story 
o  the  Vital  relatlonahlp  between  world  news 
aid  world  peace. 

In  1914  Kent  Cooper  began  a  couragaoua 
a  Id  succeeaful  flgbt  which  lasted  25  years  to 
h  eak  doam  a  triangular  muncpoly  of  erorld 
n  m*.  As  you  may  recall,  three  Kuropean 
p  eaa  agencies  bad  an  arrangement  bound 
eJLd  tied  by  ironclad  contracta  dividing  the 
« >rld  between  them.  Beutara.  the  Brltlah 
Biva  agency.  controUed  the  news  from  the 
■  ttlah  EmpUv.  Kgypt.  Tur;.ey.  and  the 
O  rtent.  Mavaa.  the  French  new*  agency,  cov- 
•led  France  and  the  Lauu  cuuninee.    Wolff. 


the  German  aewe  aT«ney.  reached  out  and 
covered  the  es-callcd  Nordic  nations  as 
well  as  Ruaala  and  the  Balkans.  There  were 
oCber  emaller  agencies  s\x:h  as  Stefanl  In 
Italy,  but  they  were  almoat  all  subsidiaries 
of  the  three  big  agencies. 

These  news  agencies  were  part  of  the  Im- 
perial set-up  In  their  own  natloris.  All  ex- 
cept Reuters  obtained  a  subsidy  from  their 
rcepeettve  govemmcnu.  But  they  were  all 
agenu  for  national  propaganda.  Even  Reu- 
ters played  the  game  of  the  BrItUh  Pore  gn 
Offlce.  and  like  the  others  was  devoid  of  real 
objectivity  and  freedom  In  reporting  the 
wcrld  news  Reuters.  Haves,  and  WolB  were 
privately  owned  bureaua  conducted  for  profit. 
Httvas  indeed  was  also  an  advertising  sgency. 
holding  a  virtual  monopoly  In  Prance  There- 
fore It  could  and  did  work  both  sides  of  the 
•♦r»^t  It  worked  this  way.  No  Havas,  no 
International  advertMaf  in  rrance,  chile 
anrtnpain.  Ovliit  to  their  rioae  alliance  with 
their  reepertlve  fiVtomMBli  tt«g  IIHW 
news  agenelea  eontrollCtf  tooM  eBttfCM  d 
peltUedl  and  eeelal  news  riiey  either  re. 
prmeed  or  WMottd  news  at  the  wbim  of  their 
I  -01  MMUra      It   wae  •  moM  un- 

*HlMltM  bf  My  ftoiiderdi  ot  preee 

»"r  ind  MVlf  rirgaalHi  AMMUted  FriM 
to  0irMMHtllt  llieaa  ||»rM  powerful  (Ottlfll 
iisws  ageMlMJIM  si  Arsi  HMBiiitll  ad  Mlgrt 

»M  only  mm  Mmi  r«r  the  a^  to  «e  m4  Umi 

WM  to  melM  «MMii(H  amMitMnetits  with 
theee  three  ipdilii  The  trouble  wiih  the 
taehence  or  news  was  that  Reuters,  Haves, 
end  Wolir  took  the  liberal  amount  of  news 
they  received  from  the  AasocUted  Press,  and 
boiled  It  down  so  that  Europeans  read  moatly 
about  our  Americun  rrlmrs.  dlvoroee,  aean- 
dals.  and  the  anUcs  of  millionaire  playboys. 
Theee  three  biK  foreign  news  agencies  never 
gave  the  United  States  an  opportimlty  to  put 
lU  best  foot  forward  through  a  weil-rounded 
presentation  of  all  of  our  American  news. 
Things  naturally  got  badly  cut  ot  perspective! 
and  luropeans  obtained  from  their  news- 
papers a  very  dUlorled  picture  of  life  in 
America. 

But  after  the  long-term  ccmtracts  expired. 
Kent  Cooper  won  his  greet  battle,  and  on 
the  eve  of  the  Second  World  War  the  Aaeo- 
ciated  Preee  waa  firmly  established  all  over 
the  world  as  an  Impartial,  unbiased  organl- 
latlon  dedicated  to  the  principles  of  giving 
all  the  people  of  every  nation  an  unUlnted 
exchange  of  world  news  Kent  Cooper  rightly 
believes  that  If  these  barriers  to  a  free  and 
fair  exchange  of  world  news  had  been  com- 
pletely broken  down  sooner  than  the  eve 
of  the  Second  World  War.  the  struggle  mirht 
well  have  been  averted  In  other  words, 
the  eetabiisbment  of  world  freedom  of  in- 
tatmtMea  is  a  more  powerful  agency  for  per- 
manent peace  than  even  International 
d'plomacy.  becanee  aa  you  know,  diplomacy 
carrtea  the  threet  of  force  ahlle  freedom  of 
Informatloo  conceals  no  saber  and  bears  only 
the  prooUae  ot  enlightenment  and  under- 
standing. 

The  greatest  benefit  that  the  press  can 
beetow  on  man  todav  Is  to  keep  him  In- 
formed, accurately,  fully.  haneeUy.  not  with 
InformaUon  slanted  to  favor  or  disfavor  one 
clique.  Ideology,  or  government,  but  with 
news  completely  objective  and  unbiased. 
Tbomae  Jefferson,  in  dlecuaaing  the  role  of 
the  preee.  ooee  errotc: 

•The  haele  of  our  Oovemment  is  to  be 
found  In  the  opinion  of  the  people.  The 
very  first  object  should  be  to  keep  that  right 
to  rxprsas  our  opinions;  and  were  It  left  to 
me  to  decide  whether  we  should  have  a  gov- 
ernment without  newspapers,  or  aeempapers^ 
without  a  govemmant.  I  ahould  not  hesitate 
a  moment  to  prefer  the  latter." 

The  only  way  the  United  StatM  preee  can 
carry  out  the  high  and  noble  function  which 
Jmttmnoa  aet  forth  for  it  U  to  rcnuOn  free. 
Preedom  of  the  press  is  Just  as  vital  to  you 
gentlemen  as  It  u  to  u«  of  the  newspapers— 
or  aa  It  was  to  the  Sage  of  MonUcello.     In 


theee  days  of  easy  catch  phrases  and  political 
labels.  It  U  important  to  define  what  we 
mean  by  freedom  of  the  press. 

We  do  mean  the  freedom  of  any  citlxen  or 
g   >up  of  citizens  to  start  a  newspaper. 

We  do  mean  the  right  cf  the  honest  news- 
paper to  give  to  the  public,  without  ceiiSor- 
ahlp  or  restrictions  of  any  kind,  all  the  news 
that's  fit  to  print,  and  to  offer  honest  crUl- 
ctsm  and  hoaeet  comment  on  evrnta  of  the 
dav  and  on  tlw  Oneemmeut  of  the  dsy. 

We  do  mean— or  should  mean — f«omethlng 
even  Rrreter  Por  the  freedom  of  the  press 
you  can.  In  my  view,  substitute  the  words 
•freedom  of  the  people  —the  freed*  m  of  the 
people  to  rend  what  newspapers  they  prefer: 
the  freedom  of  the  people  to  read  the  views 
of  all  political  sides:  the  right  of  the  people 
to  hav  a  choice  of  newspapers  and  not  to 
have  carefully  eelerted  and  carefully  cen- 
sored  newspapers  thrust  down  their  throsu 
by  governnienLe.  political  parties,  or  doml- 
BMthttt  tolf»etollim  cliques. 

■top  Vttti  IPt  fwe-r»res«  provieo  written 
Oaitoittoteii  '  lulion.  w«i  have 

tot  freedon  <  ■  ■  ■  prrse  is  not  the 
thing  we  believed  It  to  be  We  have 
I  u  h..  i.Kiar  enemies  utt  both  eg* 
Of  •  eeireme  riglit  Mid  the 

Mttotod  u.. 

We  pgdllae,  ton,  that  the  world  le  movtm 

'    "'""' to 

ra. 

><•      Ws  are 

'<<rtigKle    (ur 

II   (urm  uf 

.   >   of    totall' 

both   the  left 


w» 


m,  MMtoly,  uneertainly,  siki 
of  human  aiwif' 
BNanMtlutial   relui 
h    Mighty    »<t:i 
UM   Ar 
.,   and  Ivropeaii 
tartanism— tutalllarlanism  of 
and  the  right. 

In  this  struggle  one  of  the  greatest  weapons 
democracy  can  poaeeae  le  a  free,  clean,  and 
honest  preas. 

Yet,  even  Inside  the  democraclee  that  con- 
oeption  has  lu  enemies  Let  me  say  that  it 
also  baa  iu  good  and  loyal  friends,  among 
them  you  wide-awake  businessmen,  who  use 
the  press  wisely  to  advertise  your  products. 
I  shall  explain  that  later  At  the  moment 
my  purpose  Is  to  tell  you  what  I  have  found 
on  how  our  enemies  work  Inside  a  democracy. 
In  America  and  Britain  our  enemies  are  on 
thj  extreme  left  of  politics— unlike  Spain, 
prewar  Germany,  and  Italy,  where  It  was  the 
extreme  right  that  destroyed  the  usefulneee 
of  the  press. 

Por  some  years  past  1  have  watched  the  left 
Industriously  attempting  to  undermine  the 
whole  structure  of  public  confidence  In  both 
the  press  and  advertising  In  America. 

They  have  gone  about  their  task  cleverly 
and  subtly  in  a  hundred  different  ways — in 
pamphleu.  by  the  Inuoductlon  of  bills  In 
Coogreee.  In  books.  In  radio  speeches,  thrcugh 
orders  of  departments  and  regulatory  cfim- 
mlselons  In  Washington.  In  political  speeches, 
and  in  every -day  conversation. 

The  method  has  been  a  long  campaign  of 
mixed  Innuendo,  frontal  assault,  and  sly 
slander.  The  public  has  been  told  that  their 
newspapers  are  politically  and  factually  dU- 
honest;  that  newspaper  monopolies— the 
preaa  lords— have  twnded  together  to  dupe 
*n<*  deceive  the  people,  that  the  advertising 
Indtietry  exerts  a  sinister  Influence  behind 
the  scence.  blackmailing  newspapers  to  fol- 
low certain  pollUcal  or  other  policies  detri- 
mental to  the  people. 

Most  of  these  things  are  plain  and  dam- 
nable lies.  The  obvious  facU  dUprove  them, 
for  the  circulations  of  the  great  metropoUUn 
newspapers  of  America  are  well  divided  be- 
tween lll>eral  and  caneervatlve  views  and  all 
receive  maximum  and  approximately  equal 
support  from  the  advertiser.  Washington  U 
e  good  example.  It  has  fotir  newspapers— 
the  Tlmee-Herald,  Poet.  Star,  and  News. 
Their  political  vlewpolnu  range  from  middle 
of  the  road  to  conservative,  on  the  one  hand, 
and  liberal,  on  the  other.  The  smallest  cir- 
culatlon  U  113.C00.  Anyone  in  Washington 
can  buy  and  read  any  newspaper  he  wants 
to.  and  between  the  editorials  and  the  col- 
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umnlsts  every  line  of  political  thought  from 
extreme  right  to  extreme  left  is  available  to 
the  reader 

But  what  Is  more  Important  Is  the  honest 
news  presentation  In  the  news  columns.  A 
statement  from  Henry  Wallace  or  John  L. 
Lewis  will  get  as  much  front-page  space  and 
as  big  headlines  in  any  Washington  news- 
paper as  a  statement  from  Dewey  or  the 
spokeeman  for  the  mine  owners — perhaps 
more  space  and  blacker  headlines. 

In  other  words,  the  Washington  newspaper 
reader  has  a  erlde  choice  of  newspa|)er  pres- 
entation of  all  political  colors — well  divided 
In  numbers  of  newspapers  and  well  distrib- 
uted In  sales.  The  same  Is  true  In  New 
York.  Chicago,  and  in  the  smaller  cities  and 
towns,  for  In  these  days  of  rapid  transporta- 
tion there  Is  hardly  a  hamlet  more  than  a 
few  hours  from  at  least  one  great  center  of 
\  in  with  multiple  newspupers. 

'iBri*!    n  more  piimpact  nation  geo- 
giri)'lii(H  '    nntlonnl   dallies   rrpreaent 

the   vle«  (   ihp   rteht     the   t>Hlly   Kx* 

prees.    Dally    Mnll,     >  ii.    sntl    MHetch. 

Their  u>u>]  dfiiiuii  ki  nno     On  the 

Irf).  <h<  .pwiM  I  '   nstly  Mir< 

riif,  Nii«  .I'le,  NetAiu.  M^.«i  Ualljf  Wurk' 

pr     tiM  eifffttlaltod— TjeOMO,    TIm 

Tim«<«  •.»  Ufii^vM,  la  of  ilM  aenter  Where 
I*  lit*  tiieartoUaattoM.  wliaii  nuntiieis  ot  new*- 
pBpefe  are  the  8«m«  and  aliwuieiiuMs  are  the 


T*i  the  tradueei*  of  ih«  Piiinih  press  have 
so  far  aueeeaded  in  suwihh  iitv  ntnid  ot  dotibt 
<  'V  huvs  fihtolaad  fioni  HMiliHineni  a 

I  >  <aiinuiMlon  to  tnventiKMUi  ths  press. 

Tills  Is  a  great  victory  (ur  the  eiiriniee  of  a 
free  press,  fur  the  public  will  nut  appreciate 
the  legal  and  political  subtleties  involved  and 
will  le^erd  tx>th  the  press  and  the  advertisers 
as  being  on  the  defeniilve,  fsclng  grave  charges 
against  their  honesty.  Integrity,  and  sin- 
cerity What  is  It  that  these  enemies  of  the 
pre&s.  both  of  the  right  and  left,  are  really 
after? 

The  answer  Is  the  totalitarian  state — the 
state  which  knows  what  Is  good  for  all  of  us 
and  which  arrogates  to  Itself  and  the  right  to 
order  our  lives  down  to  the  last  detail. 

And  make  no  mistake.  Paaclsm  can  t>e 
born  of  the  left  as  well  as  the  right.  Do  not 
forget  that  even  Hitler  named  his  party  the 
National  Socialist  Party  and  placed  the  em- 
phasis on  socialism  In  the  early  days.  Mus- 
solini waa  once  a  rabid  and  fanatical  so- 
clallBt. 

Why  Is  the  press  under  attack  In  Britain 
and  the  United  States,  the  world's  two  out- 
standing democracies,  almost  the  last 
strongholds  today  of  human  freedom  and 
the  lands  which  gave  birth  to  our  conception 
of  human  freedom?  Because  a  free  press  is 
the  enemy  of  the  absolute  state.  The  whole 
conception  of  the  free  press  Is  abhorrent  to 
those  who  believe  l.i  the  totalitarian  ideal. 
What  they  forget  Is  that  their  Godlike  state 
assumes  Godlike  men  to  run  It.  and,  alas, 
there  are  too  few  Godlike  men  today. 

Politicians  are.  In  fact,  all  too  human. 
The  best  of  them  have  their  fair  share  of  hu- 
man vanity,  and  the  best  of  them  at  times 
dislike  the  press  Intensely.  Por  a  free  press 
has  a  knack  of  deflating  human  vanity.  It 
criticises  and  debunks — sometimes  a  little 
cruelly  perhaps.  It  is  merciless  in  exposing 
folly  and  even  corruption  In  high  places. 
In  fact.  It  Is  an  astringent,  and  the  victim 
very  rarely  enjoys  the  astringent  proceae. 

The  idea  of  a  controlled  preas.  therefore, 
can  be  very  attractive  to  the  politician,  par- 
Ucularly  if  he  follows  a  creed  which  fanati- 
cally believes  Itself  to  possess  a  monopoly  of 
all  human  wisdom  and  all  human  good. 

Therein  lies  a  terrible  danger,  for  It  is 
an  easy  step  to  move  from  control  of  the 
preee  to  using  the  prees  as  an  Instrument  of 
Oovemment  prcpaganda.  Human  nature  be- 
ing what  it  Is,  that  means  party  propaganda 
for  the  party  in  power.  It  means  the  editors 
enter    the    pay   of    the    Government    of    the 
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day,  telling  the  people  what  the  party  wante 
them  to  know  and  suppressing  or  distorting 
all  facts  that  might  undermine  the  people's 
confidence  in  their  masters. 

Let's  review  the  process  aa  we  have  seen  it 
since  the  First  World  War.  The  Russians 
did  It  openly.  They  simply  declared  that  a 
free  prebs  was  antlcommunlstlc.  and,  there- 
fore antisocial  and  promptly  turned  the 
entire  country's  newspapers  Into  a  series  uf 
Communist  loudspeakers. 

Hitler  was  allghtly  more  subtle.  He  left 
the  newspapers  nominally  In  private  hands 
but  applied  savage  sanctions  if  they  offended 
against  the  party. 

Happily,  theee  outright  methods  are  not 
poealble  in  the  mature  and  politically  wlae 
democracies  Here  the  enemies  of  press 
freedom  mtttt  uee  the  subtler  meih^s  I 
have  aready  described 

In  fighting  nur  particular  battle,  the  ad- 
vertlsers  and  the  advertising  Industry  are  our 
greatest  allien  Ihat  I*  one  of  the  reasons 
the  plnkfl  In  w.  .ciimcinn  havr  Rouuiit  so  till* 
igenily  to  h'  Mie  «<i  •  inrtn*. 

try  einee  the  ennj  mirtles  in.-  RUTertlsere 
ftit  the  M«pla  irhe  make  ii  poMiHin  for  edi> 
tore  to  laep  thair  Aaivepepefii  rirNii  nuti  in* 


aomidt. 
ThU  1 


ThU  In  not  auManllf  immi  •  tt« 

liyman    Na  dON  not  iiwayx  >  ii 

i«  ths  sdvuriuiiiM  revtiiiu*  erMuli  tnnuipn 
)*i>gr»m  Hryant  Uj  duiilbule  ili*  hiuiosville 
Uaily  Hi  0  cents  a  d  py,  and  Mr  Mukbiim  Iti 
sell  the  Record  at  the  eame  fitfurs,  With* 
uut  that  revenue,  I  duubl  l(  w«  luuid  M-il  uur 
newdpupers  at  lets  (ht«n  2b  oeiile  a  eupy,  ihue 
depriving  va*t  nunibrrs  uf  people  uf  their 
democratic  right  to  know  what  la  caing  on 
In  their  own  land  and  how  they  are  being 
governed. 

It  Is  the  advertising  Industry  which  keeps 
the  newspapers  free  and  spares  them  the 
temptations  of  political  corruption  and  worse 
things. 

No  other  nation's  press  has  as  clean  a  his- 
tory as  that  of  the  United  States.  In  the 
early  days  of  the  British  press,  all  news- 
papers were  dependent  on  subsidies  from 
governments  or  political  parties.  Even  the 
Times  was  once  in  the  pay.  of  the  British 
Treasury.  Not  until  the  development  of 
advertising  was  It  able  to  throw  off  the 
shackles  and  grow  Into  the  great  and  power- 
ful Instrument  of  democracy  that  it  is  today 

Other  lands  were  not  so  fortunate.  It  is 
Instructive  to  look  at  the  prewar  history  of 
the  French  press.  Prance  bad  many  news- 
papers, but  a  poor  and  weak  advertising  in- 
dustry. Some  French  newspapers  took  sub- 
sidies from  the  French  Government.  These 
lulled  the  people  into  a  sense  of  false  se- 
curity by  telling  them  that  they  were  safe 
behind  the  mighty  Maglnot  Line:  that  they 
had  the  world  s  greatest  army  and  an  up-to- 
date  air  force. 

It  gave  them  no  bint  that  their  army  was 
obsolete  and  lll-cqulpped;  that  their  air  force 
was  practically  nonexistent;  that  the  Maglnot 
Line  was  a  fraud  and  a  deltislon. 

Other  French  papers  took  subsidies  from 
the  Communists.  When  war  broke  out.  they 
told  the  people  that  this  was  Just  another 
capitalistic  struggle  to  make  money  for  rich 
munitions  manufacturers:  that  the  people 
had  no  part  in  It  and  should  sabotage  the 
war  effort   In   every   way. 

Worst  of  all,  others  took  money  from  Ger- 
man and  Italian  agents.  These  told  the 
French  people  that  once  again  the  Brltlfh 
were  trying  to  get  the  French  to  fight  their 
battles  for  them;  that  the  British  were  wick- 
edly warmongering  against  those  two  noble 
humanitarians.  Hitler  and  Musfioliul. 

There  were  honest  French  newspapers,  but 
the  confused,  bewildered,  and  by  now  cynical 
French  people  had  been  so  undermined  that 
in  three  short  weeks  of  actual  fighting  they 
became  the  victims  of  the  most  appalling 
national  collapse  in  history. 


I  venture  to  say  that  had  Prance  , 

strong  and  powerful  advertising  Industry  to 
give  it  a  Strang  snd  powerful  preas.  these  evil 
things  would  not  have  been  and  the  oourae 
of  history  might  have  t>een  changed. 

In  doelng.  I  would  llk»  to  stress  the  teet 
that  If  we  are  going  to  build  a  firm  and 
permanent  world  pence,  we  must  keep  before 
us  the  phrase  which  Mr  Kent  Cooper  c  >lned. 
That  phraae  le  elmply  "the  right  to  know  - 
As  Mr.  Cooper  has  pointed  out  lime  and  time 
again,  the  people  have  the  right  to  know 
the  truth,  and  only  the  truth  will  make  ue 
free. 
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HON.  SOL  BLOOM 

09  ntW  VliNN 

IN  TMr  iunmt  or  RWaMWTATtVM 
Mnvany.  May  14.  1941 

''  ''"  Mr,  •MNUtoi,  uiiun 
Miy  rtniMiu  in  ihc  iia<>. 
I  iiku  U)  liincrt  an  t«(1iuiiial 
.viiu-liell,  which  H|)|HHre<l  In 
Ititt  Daily  Mirror  ul  May  20,  ItftH  Thd 
Ulle  of  this  prtiioiial  u  "An  Amt^rican 
Looks  at  a  Nfw  Nation,"  and  U  aa 
follows: 

WALTU  WIWCIIXU.  IN    Mrw    \oHK       AN   AMUUAM 
LOOKS    AT     A     NKW     NAllON 

Wars  are  the  result  of  old  hates — and  the 
causj  Of  new  ones.  I  respect  the  leaders  of 
the  new  sute  of  Israel  for  accepting  the  issue 
of  force.  They  had  no  choice.  But  though 
they  are  defending  themselves  by  force,  they 
have  set  an  example  for  the  clvllixed  world 
by  fighting  without  hate.  They  have  not 
called  upon  the  civilized  world  to  exterminate 
the  Arabs:  They  merely  asked  all  decent  peo- 
ple to  help  them  defend  their  homes.  They 
did  not  order  out  all  Arabs  within  their  new 
boundaries.  Nor  did  they  treat  them  as  prU- 
oners.  Instead,  this  new  land  of  refugees 
called  upon  all  Arab  InhsbtUnts  to  play 
their  part  In  the  development  of  the  state, 
with  full  and  equal  representation  In  all  its 
bodies,  provisional  or  permanent. 

Even  as  the  Arab  League  battered  at  their 
frontiers — the  concept  of  jistlce  In  theee 
men  Is  so  great— they  did  not  hold  the  In- 
dividual Arab  at  their  mercy — guilty  of  the 
crime  of  the  Arab  League.  Not  only  did 
they  not  punish  him  but  with  their  free 
hand  (with  the  other  they  had  to  hold  the 
revolver  with  which  they  were  defending 
themselves)  they  assured  the  Arab  in  their 
midst  that  he  waa  not  only  their  fellow  man 
but  their  fellow  citizen  If  he  chose  to  be. 

Thomas  Jefferson  himself  could  have  struck 
no  greater  chord  for  all  peoples.  For  the 
history  books  (even  though  the  new  state 
was  born  In  war )  the  government  did  not  as- 
sume dictatorial  powers.  Its  first  act  was  to 
put  In  motion  the  wheels  of  democracy,  even 
though  It  was  compelled,  at  the  same  time, 
to  roll  forward  the  artillery  to  defend  the 
republic. 

Nor  was  this  the  onlj  parallel  to  Thomas 
Jefferson  and  our  own  Republic.  The  Re- 
public of  Israel  is  not  a  state  for  Jews  alone. 
In  the  face  of  a  proclaimed  Arab  holy  war, 
the  Republic  of  Isreal  announced  It  would 
guard  the  sanctity  of  all  shrines,  including 
Moslem.  It  guaranteed  absolutely  the  free- 
dom of  conscience  and  worship  of  all.  In- 
cluding Arab  It  guaranteed  equality  of  edu- 
cation to  Its  Arab  inhabltanta,  and  It  guar- 
anteed equal  citizenship  to  all  regardleee  of 
race,  creed,  or  sex.  The  state  of  Israel  paved 
the  path  of  civilization — by  reftixing  to 
Isolationist  even  agslnst  its  preeer  t 
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RvpubUe  has  bad  (ood  raaaon  to  h»t« 

ilaadaNto.    Muiy  of  tu 

tftMB  BltlCT^  maa 

f  bav«  r»iauv«B  vbo  arc  stUl  DT^  or 

vho  hava  feaan  klDad  bf  fOTaramaata    !• 

of  thair  homaa.  tlw  kllltac  of  th?ir  fmmuiaa 
B«  tte  aoU  wbara  Uiay  Ikava  a  rl«bt  to  b«.  Uwy 
■Tuaad  to  hau  vTea  tb«  paopla  Xbmj 
Aa  ttaair  flat  la  ralaad  aloft  it  ia  ataf  ad 
wKb  no  blood  but  tbelr  ovn — abad  In  bat* 
Tbla  la  aooMtbtng  aKira  tban  a  bia> 
aaaaapta:  It  la  Uvlac  arMaoca  that  tba 
of  thia  Itepttbtlc  eaa  ba  ballavad  wben 
aaf  ttmf  tt^x  only  for  paaea. 
Sinc^  (h#  n«w  tmMHtk  OMM  Into  batag  law* 
ruiiy.  by  UnitiKi  NMIiaa  vola.  aad  ilaca  tu 
larlaratioo  of  indapaadaiifa  proelatma  lu 
ladleatton  to  tha  Unltad  Natlona— and  ita 
prora  tt-  iha  wtjrid  facca  lar  cle«|iar 
ertala  tban  Uraal  (acaa  in  bar  mlUtary 
Tbera  la  moral  cruia  in  a  ooauBtmtty 
vban  rh«  poUea  Am  and  tba  eltlaaaa  ptiU 
tbeir  iluidaa  baeaiwa  a  man  la  bainc 
In  tha  ataaata.  Tba  lama  la  bajond 
ite  man  wbo  la  batng  robbMl  Onlaaa  tiM 
la  aloppad.  the  noiy  question  la — 
vill  rule  tha  com- 
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of  tha  naw  ttata  U  not 

|h.     Tt   baca  tba  qtiestlon   of   law   and 

Kvpry  ettlsan  wbo  draws  breath  haa  a 

Ight    to   defend    hUnaelf    against    a    felany. 

t  la  no  answer,  when  a  telony  la  In  progreaa. 

o  niah   the  victim  uf  the  h<  Idup  a  pollca 

9nnlt.    In  tha  eoiilaalon  of  a  crtma  ataiaat 

dm  a  citisen  la  aMItlad  to  mora  than  pcr> 

oU'ion  to  ptirchaaa  a  ptatol      Ha  la  entitled 

o  tha  aaalatanea  at  tba  police.    By  the  time 

I  •  fata  bla  own  i»anpona  ba  may  ba  daad  or 

I  vloUBty  injurad  to  addition  to  being  robbed. 

In  the  narrow  apace  In  which  the  Raganab 

1  Quat  Ogbt  It  bad  to  atart  to  defend  Itaelf  In 

plncera  of   Ari.b   foreaa.     That   Ita  heroic 

Manaa  baa  held  off  the  Invadera  doea  not 

'>  tba  moral  lasue     a  war  la  not  an  athletic 

itaat.  It  U  a  Cght  (or  life     Tha  police  do 

act   aa  retereea   between    gangatcrs   aiid 

lawftil    ciuaana.      They    atop    the    gansataia. 

raaarra  patrolmen  are  on  inatant  notlea 

eaae  tbe  arrlvlag  olBoers  need  hrlp.    They 

the   crlmteal   by   supertor    force.     Tha 

I  rnlt«<i   Natlona  faces  the  aame   iaatia. 

Principle  la  not  a  matter  of  geofraiAy. 
^ba  wrecked  rltlea  of  Kuropa  and  40.000.000 
^uiocant  dead  prore  tt  It  la  now  tbe  Re- 
ibllc  of  larael  (in  IMS)  aa  It  waa  the  Klng- 
of  Sthlopla  \\n  193S«.  the  Republic  of 
«ln  1W7).  and  CaechmloVKkia  In  both 
and  IMS.  mere  la  thla  exception;  A 
^■r  waa  foogbt  to  bring  about  internatlooal 
li  iw  and  ordar 

If  tba  ma)nr  powara  of  the  earth  are  pre- 
pared to  txtm  their  backa  on  the  United 
itiona  aa  tbay  ttimad  their  backa  when 
Jkpan  attaekad  Hh—ghdi  in  1931  and  when 
llUMolinl  «ttacfca<  Btbtopta  In  1998.  tba 
I  Bltad  NaUoaa  U  m  daad  aa  tba  Laagua  of 
V  atlona  That  aantance  may  be  punctuated 
aftb  atomic  bomba  on  even  American  cltlca — 
Ooaringa  bomba  on  London  punctuated 
C^mbarlaln'B  death  aentence  for  Caecho- 
al  sTiikla 

There  la  either  ruU  law  or  no  law.    Black- 

njjiI'Ti  can   never   be  paid   In   full  nor  can 

ba  appaaaed     An  appeaaing  police- 

to  no  k»car  a  repraaanUtlva  of  law  and 

r.     Ba  la  a  fv*llow  criminal  of  the  man 

bCMald  be  arrcatlng.     Hla  failure  to  pro- 

ooa   lawful    cituen    la   a   algnal   to   all 

that    tba    oommtintty    la    onpro- 


Tbe  teraparanoa  Mid  Jwuca  of  tba 
the  new  atata  apprvneh  majaal j 
no  raalmlnatlona  from  the  paat — but  a 
raquaat   for   all    decent   people   to 
Jifbi  tn  paace  for  tbe  future     They  baa*  ot- 
'  common  clUaanahip  where  tha  -'^v^nm 
«'  J*«  and  Arab  baa  atalned  tba  aand. 
T  lay  bava  oMiad  cooperation  to  all  »>^*1im%«. 
lauding  Bnuin— raaaambarlnc  tha  yaw 


of  Jew  and  Briton  alike  mark  tbe  path  of 
tbe  ngbtb  Army 

Thaaa  paopla  bava  fbit  tha  f«ll  walgbt  ot 
yaan  of  maiitm  and  It  baa  rtaanaed  their 
baarta  of  an  hate  Tbay  prove  that  by  their 
Integrity  to  the  tdaala  of  damoci  acy— even  aa 
they  fl^t  for  their  lives  At  laaat  tbey  die 
with  paaca  at  mind.  Do  not  mlatake  tbe 
call  from  Urael  aa  a  cry  for  aaalatancc  from 
a  local  war  It  la  tbe  cry  of  peaceful  world 
clttMsa  calling  for  world  forcea  of  law  and 
order— without  which  you  are  likely  to  be 
killed. 


Cdbfrcis  Sboflld  Act  Witfieat  Delay  Up«a 
H.  R.  64S4,  Favorably  Reported  bjr 
Coaaitttt,  To  Proridc  for  RsU'enMot 
of  Federal  Employees  Eof  aged  in  E^- 
tra-Kazardoui  Work. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MARION  T.  BENNETT 

or  i(ia»ot;mi 
IN  TH«  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  27.  1948 

Mr.  BENNETT  of  Missouri.  B£r. 
Speaker.  I  .should  like  to  draw  to  your 
attention  rpcent  action  of  the  Committee 
on  Past  Office  and  Civil  Service  favor- 
ably reporting  H.  R.  6554  which  provides 
for  the  retirement  of  employees  at  the 
ape  of  50  after  20  years  of  Federal  .service 
in  the  apprehension  investigation,  or 
detention  of  persons  suspected  of  or  con- 
victed of  offenses  aarainst  the  United 
States.  I  am  interested  in  this  bill  be- 
cause the  Department  of  Justice  Medical 
Center  for  PWeral  Prisoners  is  in  my 
district  at  Springfield.  Mo.  I  have  long 
been  acquainted  with  the  dangers  which 
the  personnel  of  this  institution  must 
face  every  day.  and  know  considerable 
about  the  diiBculties  of  administenne  an 
In-stltution  of  this  kind.  This  bill.  H  R. 
6454.  incorporates  the  provlsloris  of  my 
bill.  H.  R.  6123.  Introduced  earlier,  to 
accomplish  essentially  the  same  pur- 
poses. 

The  Federal  Prison  Service,  and  partic- 
ularly the  hospital  for  mentally  afUicted 
at  Springfield,  is  one  of  the  mo.'^t  hazar- 
doas  employments  in  the  entire  civil 
service.  There  are  about  2.500  prison 
guards  and  other  employees  whose  every- 
day duty  requires  them  to  face  dangers 
and  tensions  which  shorten  materially 
their  years  of  usefulness.  In  the  pa.st  10 
years,  for  instance,  more  than  350  prison 
ofBcers  have  been  seriously  assaulted  by 
inmates  of  these  instituttons.  and  almost 
1.300  have  been  Involved  at  one  time  or 
another  in  some  riot  or  major  disturb- 
ance. In  the  past  2  years,  two  ofBcers 
were  killed  and  17  seriously  wounded 
The  institution  at  Springfield  Is  a  typical 
example  of  the  hazards  of  this  sort  of 
employment. 

During  the  past  10  years  54  officers  at 
tbe  Springfield  institution  have  been 
serkmsly  a.<tsaulted  by  prisoners.  In  each 
case  the  injury  was  sufficiently  serious 
to  require  hospitalization,  leave  or  time 
off.  In  addition,  there  have  been  276 
Instances  of  attacks  or  attempted  as- 
saults where  the  Injury  was  not  quite 
•o  serious.    There  were  44  separate  oc- 


casions of  riots,  strikes,  or  threat  of  con- 
certed action  which  created  situations 
extremely  dangerous  to  the  officers. 

Within  a  period  of  the  past  18  months 
there  have  been  seven  retirements  OD 
dlMlUlity  of  oAcers  from  this  institu- 
tion— men  whose  ages  w?re  39  to  55. 
suffering  from  hypertension,  coronary 
thrombosis,  or  other  cardiac  disease 
brought  on  or  aggravated  by  the  tension, 
pressure  and  reaction  to  the  hazardous 
environment  in  which  they  worked.  Of 
these  retirements  two  men  have  already 
died.  Four  other  ofBcers  have  died  dur- 
Inf  iiek  l^ave  from  duty  undergoing 
treatment  for  hypertension,  heart  at- 
tack •■>•'-  pparatlng  inmates  fighting 
with  i. .  .  knives,  rescuing  other  se- 

verely aaaaulted  officers,  and  breakdown 
imder  the  strain  of  prison  du  y 

One  officer  who  estimates  that  he  has 
been  attacked  personally  many  times 
during  his  employment  at  the  medical 
center  over  the  past  9'2  years  tells  of 
his  experiences  in  this  language: 

There  are  numerous  incident*,  blz.irre  and 
revolting,  riot*  and  near  riots,  physical  en- 
counters, and  attacks  that  go  to  make  up  the 
pattern  of  the  average  workday  for  an  offl- 
cer  of  the  Federal  Prison  Service.  To  report 
brlsfly  on  only  a  few:  I  entered  the  service 
in  IMO  and  remember  well  the  fl.-st  Inmate 
I  found  trjing  to  Uka  hU  life  by  hanging 
with  the  cord  from  his  pajamas.  Another 
time,  an  inmate  apparently  Ivlng  In  bed 
reading,  suddenly  attacked  with  a  sharp- 
pointed  por;:  chrp  bone  he  had  smuggled 
from  the  dining  room. 

I  was  on  duty  as  corridor  ofScer  the  eve- 
ning of  the  riot  in  tuUdlng  10-C.  The  con- 
stant danper  I  assumed  on  this  post  of  other 
units  in  building  10  Joining  In  the  riot  and 
aaaaultlng  my  post  en  masse  wa*  enough  to 
proetrate  a  nervciis  man.  None  except  tboee 
who  went  in  to  put  down  the  riot  could 
realize  the  terrific  tensinn  and  strain  under 
which  we  labored 

Early  In  the  spring  of  1915  my  post  waa 
tower  No.  <J.  Suddenly  cue  day  I  saw  one  of 
the  prisoners  charge  for  the  double  fence, 
climb  over  the  inner  fence,  and  wxs  do-3;dly 
trying  to  surmount  the  outalde  fence  He 
■aatnad  deaf  to  all  my  commands  and  ad- 
monitions of  what  I  must  do  unleas  ba 
halted.  I  realized  "here  it  Is."  I  may  have 
to  shoot  this  man  or  even  kill  him.  The 
shock  of  the  realization  of  taking  such  acUon 
against  a  person  who  U  not  mentally  re- 
sponalble  as  I  threw  the  sheU  into  the  riot 
gun  and  raised  It  to  my  shoulder  will  haunt 
me  as  many  days  and  nighu  as  I  shall  live. 

Tbeaa  IncldenU  are  only  a  few  examplea 
of  the  many,  many  that  till  each  day  of  the 
life  of  a  prlaon  officer  to  make  him  old  and 
nervous  long  before  he  should  l)e.  I  know 
that  only  a  few  years  of  sucn  employment 
leave  lasting  teUtale  marks  on  every  officer  • 
physical  and  menui  health. 

Anything  movable  is  a  weapon  for  at- 
tack—chairs, mops,  pieces  of  beds  which 
have  been  torn  apart,  tools  used  by 
prison  labor  crews  on  outside  Jobs.  All 
the  unskilled  labor  assignments  are  per- 
formed by  prisoners  as  no  workmen  are 
hired.  Every  article  used  by  a  prisoner 
on  hto  work  deUii  is  a  potential  weapon 
for  asmilt  or  attack  upon  the  custodial 
ofBcer  who  instructs  or  guards  him. 

It  is  simple  justice  to  permit  these  of- 
ficers to  retire  after  20  years  of  this  kind 
of  service.  The  cost  of  the  bUl  will  be 
small  because  the  number  of  employees 
who  stay  In  the  prison  service  continu- 
ously for  20  years  Is  aaaU.  For  insf  ance. 
out  of  the  approadnuitely  2.5C0  officers 
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who  will  be  affected  by  this  bill,  only  101 
now  have  20  years  of  service  and  the 
annuity  they  pet  under  this  bill  would 
he  only  approximately  $1,600  a  year, 
which  Is  about  what  they  would  get  If 
they  were  required  to  remain  in  the 
service  imtil  they  had  reached  the  age 
of  60.  As  a  matter  of  fact.  I  think  that 
this  bill  will  yave  the  Government  money 
since  it  will  undoubtedly  reduce  the 
amount  of  turn -over  in  the  prison  serv- 
ice, which  is  now  approximately  35  per- 
cent. If  more  prison  cfDcers  can  be  in- 
duced to  remain  In  the  service,  training 
costs  and  other  costs  incident  to  high 
turn -over  will  be  kept  at  a  minimum. 

To  carry  out  the  sentences  of  the  court 
takes  its  toll  of  human  energy  and  hu- 
man lives  Ja^t  as  surely  and  as  inevitably 
as  does  the  investigation  of  crime  and  the 
apprehension  of  the  criminal.  Conse- 
quently this  bill  will  not  achieve  fully  Its 
express  purpose  unless  all  Federal  em- 
ployees engaged  in  the  investigation,  ap- 
prehension, and  custody  of  oflenders 
against  Federal  laws  are  included  as  one 
group.  They  are  all  loyal  public  .servants 
working  Industriously  and  courageously 
to  protect  the  public.  They  deserve  this 
slightly  more  generous  treatment  on  re- 
tirement than  does  the  ordinary  civil 
servant  in  recompense  for  the  hazards 
they  have  assumed  and  the  physical  and 
nervous  energy  they  have  expended. 

Precedents  for  this  bill  can  be  found  in 
existing  laws  which  recognize  that  those 
employees  who  have  unusually  hazard- 
ous jol)s  may  retire  at  an  earlier  age  than 
others  not  filling  jobs  requiring  unusual 
physical  strain.  The  statute  making  it 
possible  for  agents  of  the  Federal  Bureau 
of  Investigation  to  retire  at  the  age  of  50 
gives  evidence  of  the  fact  that  Congress 
wishes  to  make  special  provision  for  per- 
sons holding  law-enforcement  jobs  in- 
volving the  handling  of  criminals.  Offi- 
cers and  enlisted  men  of  the  armed  serv- 
ices may  also  retire  at  an  early  age  largely 
because  of  the  hazards  connected  with 
their  vocation  and  also  because  the  na- 
ture of  their  service  requires  alert,  strong, 
younger  men. 

On  this  latter  point  It  Is  pertinent  to 
point  out  that  this  bill  probably  will 
not  cost  the  taxpayer  anything  addi- 
tional. This  is  due  not  alone  to  the  fact 
that  the  small  salaries  in  this  work  lead 
few  to  stay  with  it  for  20  years  and  thus 
few  will  benefit.  Nor  is  it  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  bill  will  cut  the  co.st  of  training 
replacements  for  the  35-percent  annual 
turn-over  in  pensonn^l.  A  younger,  more 
alert  group  of  prison  officers  would  un- 
doubtedly be  able  to  reduce  considerably 
the  number  of  escapes  and  prevent  prop- 
erty damage  which  would  bring  about  a 
con.'«iderable  reduction  in  the  present  cost 
of  these  items,  amounting  annually  to 
almost  a  quarter  of  a  million  dollars. 
Most  of  the  escapes  are  preventable  and 
largely  due  to  the  older  personnel,  which 
Is  loyal  and  diligent  but  physically  unable 
to  cope  as  effectively  as  younger  person- 
nel with  the  tough  guys  who  inhabit  our 
Federal  prisons.  All  in  all,  this  bill  seems 
definitely  In  the  public  Interest.  I  want 
now  to  express  the  hope  that  it  will  re- 
ceive early  and  favorable  consideration 
by  the  Congress  as  It  has  In  the  commit- 
tee wlil'  li  li;;d  hearings  on  It  and  after 


careful  deliberation  reported  it  favorably 
for  consideration  by  the  House.  I  intend 
to  pursue  this  matter  in  every  session  of 
Congress  until  it  becomes  law. 


Extension  of  Reciprocal  Trade  Afreemcntt 
Act 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  W.  McCORMACK 

or  MAaMACHuairra 

IN  THB  HOUSI  OP  REPRE8BNTATIVBS 

Thursday,  May  27.  1948 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der  leave  to  extend  my  remark.s  in  the 
Rxcoao,  I  Include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  Washington  Evening  Star  of 
May  26.  1948: 

WUEXK    DO    THCT    STAMOT 

Our  whole  Nation,  together  with  a  good 
part  of  the  rest  of  the  world,  haa  reaaon  to 
be  deeply  disturbed  by  tbe  way  In  which  the 
Republican  leadership  of  tbe  House  haa 
handled  the  Presidents  request  for  a  3-year 
renewal  of  ttie  Reciprocal  Trade  Agreements 
Act. 

For  the  Republican  leaders,  beaidee  denying 
the  request,  have  erected  virtually  Insur- 
mountable barriers  against  any  eSort  tn  the 
House  to  modify  the  wtaby-wasby  substitute 
they  have  offered.  Having  barred  the  presa 
and  public  from  the  committee  hearings  on 
this  substitute,  they  now  have  gone  all  out 
with  their  steamroller  by  adopting  a  rule 
arbltrarUy  limiting  debate  to  3  hours  and 
forbidding  amendments  to  the  measure. 

This  high-handed  and  essentially  undem- 
ocratic procedure  Is  designed  to  push  through 
a  bin  that  would  extend  the  reciprocity  pro- 
gram for  only  a  year.  The  bill,  moreover, 
would  conuln  a  potentially  crippling  pro- 
viso allowing  fur  a  congressional  veto  on 
any  agreement  not  in  keeping  with  standards 
set  by  a  newly  organized  and  Independent 
Federal  Tariff  Commission — an  arrangement 
that  would  place  a  huge  qu'-stlon  mark  over 
the  ability  of  the  executive  branch  to  nego- 
tiate trade  pacts. 

In  declaring  that  it  would  be  better  to  let 
tbe  whole  reciprocity  program  die  than  to 
enact  such  a  measure.  Secretary  of  State 
Marshall  may  have  exaggerated  a  bit.  But 
certainly  It  is  a  measure  that  gives  rise  to  fne 
gravest  misgivings.  And  It  Justifies  this  sus- 
picion :  That  Its  authors,  though  they  profess 
otherwise,  would  not  be  at  all  dlfiplea.sed  If  It 
should  have  the  effect  of  slowly  but  surely 
destroying  our  reciprocal  trade  policy  and 
paving  the  way  for  a  return  to  the  days  of 
high  protectionism  when  tariff-making  was 
primarily  a  business  of  selfish  and  reckless 
logrolling  tn  Congress. 

Is  that  what  the  Republican  leadership 
really  wants?  Does  it  want  to  do  away  with 
a  pnjgram  that  has  been  an  integral  part  of 
our  foreign  policy  for  the  past  14  years? 
Does  It  want  to  nullify  the  effort  to  promote 
peace  and  proeperlty  through  quld-pro-<juo 
tariff  ccnceaslons  ot  a  mutually  beneficial  na- 
ture? After  having  Joined  with  the  rest  of 
Congress  in  Insisting  that  the  Marshall-plan 
natlona  must  commit  thenuelves  to  reci- 
procity, does  it  now  want  to  place  our  Nation 
In  the  position  of  refusing  to  practlcee  its 
own  preachments?  In  short,  does  it  want 
to  give  the  Impression  that  we  are  going  to 
try  to  do  the  Impossible  thing  of  being  po- 
litical Internationalists  on  the  one  huud 
and  economic  Isolationists  on  the  other? 

In  thu  election  year,  the  American  peo- 
ple— most  of  whom  have  t>een  shown  to  be 
t.:or-g  y  piorec  procity  In  the  public  opinion 


poUa— ba\-a  a  right  to  know  Just  where  tha 
Republican  Party  atanda  ca  this  taaua.  Tha 
House  measure  trlca  to  faca  both  ways,  but 
It  aucceeda  only  in  maklx^  tba  OOP  B(>em 
bent  on  taking  a  lung  step  backward  to  high 
protectionism.  What  have  the  Presidential 
bopefula  to  say?  Tbey  should  apeak  out.  ona 
way  or  the  other.  Tlie  Matter  la  much  too 
important. — t>oth  for  ourralvea  and  the  world 
at  large — for  silanoe  o.i-  puasyfootiug. 


Hon.  Karl  Stefai,  of  Nebraska,  Honored 
by  Philippine  Republic 

FIXIENSION  OF  REM/RK8 
or 

HON.  A.  L.  MILLER 


or  Ml 

IN  THE  HOOSE  OP  RIPSMSMTATT^ 

Thursday.  May  27.  1948 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Nebraska.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks. I.  insert  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record  a  citation  given  to  the  Honorable 
K.'.RL  Stefan  by  the  Philippine  Republic. 

Mr.  Stefan  is  the  dean  of  the  Nebra.ska 
delegation.  He  Is  finishing  his  seventh 
term  as  a  Member  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. He  is  one  of  the  hard  work- 
ing conscientious  members  of  the  Appro- 
priations Committee.  He  brings  to  the 
committee  a  deep  and  well-balanced 
knowledge  of  foreign  afTairs.  His  .serv- 
ices to  this  House  has  been  most  valuable. 

Many  of  our  colleagues  may  not  know 
that  Mr.  Stefan  rendered  great  service  to 
the  Philippines  during  this  past  World 
War.  He  had  frequent  contacts  with  the 
loyal  Filipinos  who  so  stubbornly  re- 
sisted the  Japanese  occupation.  This 
additional  honor  coming  to  Mr.  Stefan 
is  well  de.served.  A  description  of  the 
citation  follow.s: 

tErBXSXNTATIVK    STirAN    RONOKE8    BT 
PHILIPPINE    SCPtTBUC 

Representative  BUrl  Stetan.  of  Nebraaka, 
was  presented  with  a  medal  Friday.  May  21, 
104fi.  by  the  Republic  of  the  Phlllpplnea  tor 
his  distinguished  service  whll*  a  member  ot 
the  Philippine  Constabidary. 

This  Is  not  the  first  occasion  on  which 
tbe  dean  of  the  Nebraaka  delegation  haa 
been  singled  out  for  high  honors  by  the  Gov- 
ernment of  tbe  PhUlpplnes  Since  the  end 
of  Wo:!d  War  II.  he  has  r-ceived  the  Meri- 
torious Service  Medal  of  the  National  Volun- 
teers of  the  Philippines  and  the  Medal  of 
Military  Merit  by  the  PhUlpplne  Common- 
wealth government.  Congressman  UrCFAif  la 
an  honorary  brigadier  general  In  the  National 
Volunteers  ol  the  Philippines. 

One  may  well  consider  what  the«c  medals 
mean.  The  Meritorious  Service  Medal  recog- 
nizes Mr.  Stxtam  3  long-time  aaaoclatlon  with 
and  hla  Inspiration  to  the  National  Volun- 
teers of  the  Phlllpplnea — an  organtzatton 
which  formed  d  hard  and  efBclent  inner- 
phalanx  of  resistance  during  the  late  Japa- 
nese occupation.  The  Medal  of  Military 
Merit  conEtitutes  an  exprejtsion  of  gratitude 
to  Mr.  Stefan  on  the  part  of  Philippine  Gov- 
ernment for  his  broadcasta  to  the  Filipino 
people  during  their  darkeat  hour.  In  which 
he  succeftsfully  urged  them  to  be  steadfast 
on  tbe  side  of  the  Dotted  Statea  and  liberty. 
Hla  lateat  honor — the  Medal  of  the  Luzon 
Campalgna — ^repreaents  Filipino  official  ac- 
knowledgement for  what  be.  aa  a  member 
of  tlie  PbUlpplne  Caoatabulary.  did  to  bridge 
the  gap  between  tbe  cnvlal  period  of  the 
first  Philippine  liberation  and  tbe  begmning 
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or    tb«  tnomcdlata  ancestor  of   the  present 
gov  imment,  from  1904  to  1907. 

1 AKL  9TKr*.x  8  acblevemenu  have  been 
Jlir  ly  comparvd  to  a  major  military  victory 
W01  by  tbe  modest  genius  of  a  sincere  and 
patlotic  American.  I  Join  with  hU  many 
ftkpds  and  wltb  tbe  Pbiltppine  Republic  in 

)dlng  blm  wbolebeartedly  for  what  be 

don*  for  all  of  us.     It  must,  indeed,  be 
a  great  satisfaction   for   blm  to   know  that 
r  are  aeoras.  even   hundreds,  of  Amsrl- 
boys   wlko   are  alive   today   because   of 
wbtt  he  has  tbe  vision  to  see  and  because 
of  ^  rbat  be  bad  tbs  courag*  and  ability  to  do. 


ss  of  Hoa.  Edward  Martin,  of 
Peansylvaiiia 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

IN.  SAMUEL  K.  McCONNELL,  JR. 

or  PENItSTLVANU 

1  N  TH*  HOUSB  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  27.  194t 

Ar.  McCONNELL.  Mr.  %)eaker.  un- 
de  lea»e  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Ricxjao.  I  Include  the  following  excerpts 
fnm  an  address  by  United  States  Sen- 
ator Edw.uid  Maktin.  of  Pennsylvania, 
be  ore  the  Southeastern  Regional  Con- 
leieace  of  the  Pennsylvania  Council  of 
Mpabttcan  Women,  m  Philadelphia. 
rt  imy.  May  21.  1»4«: 

*  bcr«  Is  no  organization  that  serves  tbe 

Rc|iubUcan  Party  with  deeper  sincerity  or 

loyal  devotion  to  its  principles  than 

Pennsylvania    Council    of    Republican 

Wctmen. 

la  always  •  pleasure  to  meet  with  you 
be4au»s  you  ai*  strong  and  united,  flgbtbag 
all  ays  for  good  government,  for  the  bapfM- 
and  wellarp  nf  our  people,  and  for  the 
•a  of  the  Republican  Party. 
'  "bat  Is  why  I  say  with  fervor  and  deep 
ap  ireclation  to  this  Southeastern  Regional 
Co  )ference  Thank  God  for  the  Council  of 
Re  >ubllcan    Women 

\  7*  Republicans  in  Pennsylvania  have 
■njcb  to  be  thankful  for.  We  are  fortunate 
to  have  at  Harrlaburg  a  Republican 
atf^tfaltratlon  under  the  leadership  of  our 
and  dlstin(nilsb«d  Gov.  James  H.  Duff 
Wtte  your  help  that  administration  Is  falth- 
tuC^j  carrying  out  the  Republican  pledges  of 
Mt,  boriaMaUlM.  and  efficient  govern- 
1%  In  kaaplag  with  the  time-honored  poli- 
el«4  of  the  Republican  Party. 

y  ft  are  grateful  also  that  Pennsylvania  is 
re;  resented  In  Congress  by  a  hard-working 
ll*)»ibtican  dalap>tk>n  of  38  members  wboa* 
ndid    reoortf    of    aarrlce    has    reflected 
gnfit  honor  and  credit  upon  them  and  upon 
Stata. 

V  CQagraaMMn.  atandlng  together  as  a 
for  tlM  baat  latarasu  of  Pennsylvania 
Um  llatk»>  hava  bean  a  mighty  factor 
Cha  anecsaa  of  the  Bghtlctta  Congreaa. 
'  liat  Congreaa.  elected  in  protest  aga;nst 
tbi    misrule,  mismanagement,  aiul  mistakes 
the  New  Deal,  baa  done  a  grand  Job  In 
than  a  year  and  a  half. 
]  k  cut  th«  heary  burden  of  warttms  taz- 
atlm.     It  passed  a  new  labor  rdatlons  act 
to  protect  tbe  Individual  worker  against  the 
labor  leader  and  tbe  unaerupulous 
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reduced  regtflMBtation  by  the  Federal 
,ucracy.     It  deprlTed  a  reluctant  Presl- 
t  of  emergency  war  powers  extended  Into 
to  control  tbe  national  economy, 
a  hacking  away  at  tbe  cancerous  growth 
baraatia  and  agencies  wblcb  has  spraad 
tb*  Nation's  body. 


psi  retime 


There  waa  mncb  more  we  eotild  not  do 
because  an  tmfrlendly  administration  baa 
fought  us  tooth  and  nail.  You  know  ws 
finally  rammed  tbe  tax  cut  tbrougb  over 
three  Presidential  vetoes. 

In  our  efforts  to  cut  reckless  spending,  we 
have  encountered  road  block  alter  road 
block — trap  after  trap — resisunce  after  re- 
sistance. Worst  of  all  has  been  the  propa- 
ganda financed  by  taxpayers"  money- and 
administration  pressure  to  spend  mors  and 
faster  than  ever 

In  November  the  people  will  remove  that 
danger  to  Americas  future  by  electing  a  Re- 
publican President  and  reelecting  a  Repub- 
lican Congress.  TheriT  we  will  have  coopera- 
tion and  teamwork  at  Waablngton. 

But  before  that  time,  a  lot  of  work  must 
be  done.  Our  party  must  close  ranks  so  that 
we  can  work  In  unison  for  the  election  cam- 
paign. You  women  of  the  council  are  cap- 
tains and  generals  In  ths  Republican  organ- 
ization. When  we  nominate  the  next  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  we  Repiibllcar«. 
men  and  women,  will  stand  together  for 
Amoriean  progress  under  the  Constitution 
and  the  principles  of  the  Republican  Party. 

The  Republican  Party  must  stand  on  the 
record  of  the  Eightieth  Congress  and  pre- 
pare the  way  for  a  more  glorious  record  when 
the  next  Congress  takes  over  in  January— 
with  a  Republican  President  In  the  White 
House. 

I  think  our  party  must  chart  a  course  to 
guWe  us  back  to  the  ideals  responsible  for 
our  greatness.  Let  me  offer.  In  brief  out- 
line, seme  suggestions: 

1  A  strong  America  can  preserTs  world 
peace  We  must  build  greater  military  force, 
including  fully  trained  manpower.  We  must 
develop  an  Industrial  and  agricultural  blue- 
print which  can  be  translated  into  quick, 
positive  action 

a.  To  preserve  our  freedom  America  must 
be  solvent.  We  need  a  Republican  ndmlnia- 
tratlon  with  the  courage  to  say  ••no"  to  non- 
essential Government  spending,  waste,  ex- 
travagance, and  unnecessary  subsidies  snd 
grants. 

3  We  must  encourage  indivldxial  Initia- 
tive and  enterprl!?*.  We  must  stop  the  drift 
to  the  socialistic  pattern  of  government 
which  denies  IndlvlduRl  liberty  and  teaches 
complete  dependence  upon  government. 

4  We  must  reverse  the  current  of  New 
Deal  concentration  of  power  at  Washington. 
We  must  restore  the  States  and  local  govern- 
ment their  rightful  functions  and  allocate  to 
them  areas  of  taxation  with  which  to  ade- 
quately finance  those  functions. 

5  We  must  continue  our  eJTorts  to  main- 
tain proper  balance  between  labor  and 
maragement.  We  fhould  stand  ready  to 
make  whatever  changes  exoerlence  proves 
necessary  to  make  the  new  Labor  Relations 
Act  more  effective.  At  the  same  time  we 
must  safeguard  the  fundamental  rights  of 
labor  and  the  dignity  of  the  Individual 
worker 

6  Agriculture  Is  the  basic  Industry  o* 
America.  We  must  assure  continued  high 
production  on  our  farms  because  we  can 
never  have  too  much  production  of  food. 
Our  party  must  strive  to  give  the  farmer 
better  roads,  better  markeu.  Improved  living 
conditions,  and  greater  educational  oppor- 
tunities. 

7  V/e  must  fight  the  rising  spiral  of  In- 
flation by  ending  the  Issuance  of  printing- 
press  money;  reducing  the  cost  of  govern- 
ment and  encouraging  the  further  expansion 
of  production. 

8.  America's  resources  are  not  Inexhausti- 
ble. We  must  save  our  streams,  our  topsoll. 
and  our  forests.  A  governmental  conserva- 
tion program  is  of  paramount  Importance  to 
fotttre  generations. 

0.  Ws  mtist  work  for  bett'T  understanding. 
tolsrance.  and  good  will  among  Amortcana  of 
every  raet.  eotar.  creed,  and  national  origin. 
Our  party  mrt  stand  fl~m  In  opposition  to 


those  who  spread  bigotry,  hatred,  prejudice, 
and  discrimination. 

10.  The  Republican  Party  sbotild  encour- 
age participation  In  political  a^alrs  by  ths 
youth  of  our  country.  We  should  do  every- 
thing possible  to  stimulate  interest  in  the 
American  s>'stem  of  government.  Otir  party 
must  follow  a  policy  that  will  keep  open  the 
doors  of  opportunity  for  every  boy  and  girl. 

11.  We  must  take  leadership  in  a  moral 
and  spiritual  reawakening  to  lead  us  back 
to  the  Ideals  of  self-reliance,  industry,  thrift, 
tolerance,  and  love  of  God  which  imbued  our 
pioneer  ..'orefathers. 

13.  The  Republican  Party  must  continue 
with  redoubled  vigor  Its  fight  against  the 
spread  of  communism.  Our  party  forced  the 
unwilling  Truman  administration  to  take 
Its  first  steps  toward  driving  out  the  Com- 
munists and  other  disloyal  elements  from 
positions  of  trust  In  the  Ooverrment.  We 
have  turned  the  searchlight  of  exposure  upon 
this  dangerous  philosophy  that  threatens  the 
freedom  and  liberty  of  our  people.  We  must 
finish  this  job.  We  can  do  It  because  our 
party  Is  not  infested  with  Communists. 

In  a  troubled  world,  torn  by  conflicting 
philosophies  of  government,  the  power  and 
Influence  of  the  United  States  Is  the  only 
remaining  hope  for  peace,  freedom,  and  jus- 
tice. 

The  evUs  that  beset  tbe  world  today  are  the 
cruel  result  of  appeasement  of  Communist 
Russia,  years  of  blundering  by  succeeding 
Democratic  administrations,  and  the  betrayal 
of  small  nations  tbat  were  our  friends  and 
allies. 

America  will  gain  In  strength  and  power  as 
a  force  for  peace  In  the  world  when  we  aban- 
don the  policy  of  secret  commltmenta  and 
deals.  We  must  get  back  en  the  course  that 
gave  American  diplomacy  a  foremost  position 
of  honor  and  prestige  In  the  world. 

The  Democratic  Party  has  failed  at  home 
and  abroad.  Its  leadership  is  bewildered  and 
befuddled. 

The  time  Is  at  band  for  the  Republican 
Party  to  take  over.  United  behind  strong, 
courageous,  patriotic  candidates  and  with  a 
progressive,  positive  platform  of  real  Ameri- 
canism we  will  march  to  victory  in  Novem- 
ber. We  will  reelect  a  Republican  Congress 
and  we  will  put  a  Republican  President  In 
the  White  House. 


New  York  Young  Repoblican  Club  Sup- 
ports Strai{bt  RTA 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JACOB  K.  JAVITS 

or  NEW   YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  May  27.  1948 

Mr.  JAVrrs  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fol- 
lowing telegram  ju.st  received  expresses 
the  viewpoint  of  progressive  Republicans 
favoring  a  straight  extension  of  the  re- 
ciprocal trade-agreements  program.  The 
final  legislative  result  is  yet  to  come  in. 
and  this  telegram  shows  what  It  should 
be: 

Nxw  Tosx,  NY.  May  24.  1948. 
Hon.  Jacob  K.  jAvrrs. 

Uoti9e  Office  Building: 

Host  strongly  ur^e  your  outspoken  In- 
■Irtancc  on  passage  of  a  reciprocal-trade  pro- 
gram which  wUl  conform  to  obligations  un- 
dertaken by  United  States  in  Economic  Co- 
operation Act.  and  to  need  of  western 
Eiu^pe  to  sell  to  United  States.  We  believe 
failure  by  United  States  to  permit  "  ile 

Imports  frcm  weblern  Europe  w.l  ..ne 
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ibttt  (Hollar  shortage  and  require  ever  great- 
er American  aid.  We  believe  only  posaibUity 
of  restoring  economic  health  to  western 
Europe,  thiis  removing  its  dependence  upon 
United  States,  is  to  permit  greatest  possible 
flow  of  trade  as  contemplated  by  reciprocal- 
trade  program.  Emasculation  of  this  program 
at  this  time  may  have  disastrous  economic 
and  political  consequences. 

HxmiT  V.  Pool. 
Preitident,  Mew  York  Young  Kepub- 
lican  Club. 


World  Health  OrganizatioB 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JACOB  K.  JAVITS 

or  NXW   TOBK 

IN  THE  HOUSB  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  27,  1948 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  Speaker,  United 
States  memt)ership  in  the  World  Health 
Organization  is  finally  to  be  acted  on  by 
the  House  this  week.  This  will  be  just 
In  time  to  enable  the  United  States  to 
participate  In  the  first  meeting  of  the  or- 
ganization to  be  held  in  Geneva  next 
month.  The  WHO  represents  one  of  the 
most  worth-while  activities  which  the 
United  States  could  underUke  in  the 
international  field. 

On  May  18  I  had  the  privilege  of  par- 
ticipating with  a  group  of  young  people 
In  the  American  Broadca-sting  System 
program,  "Youth  A.sks  the  Grovernment." 
with  John  Edwards  as  moderator.  At 
that  time  we  discussed  fully  the  impli- 
cations of  the  United  States  Joining  the 
World  Health  Organisation,  and  gener- 
ally agreed  that  It  was  a  splendid  coop- 
erative effort  which  we  should  support. 
The  purposes  of  the  organization  may 
be  briefly  stated  to  be  five: 

First  To  control  endemic  diseases  in 
certain  countries  to  prevent  them  from 
beeoming  epidemic  in  other  parts  of  the 
world. 

Second.  To  .sponsor  international 
medical  research. 

Third.  To  agree  on  international  sani- 
tary conventions  and  uniform  quaran- 
tine conventions. 
Fourth.  To  .standardize  medicines. 
Fifth.  To  control  medicines  and  medi- 
cal supplies  which  are  in  limited  supply 
auch  as  insulin. 

Evidence  of  the  excellent  functioning 
oi  the  World  Health  Organization  has 
already  t)een  seen  In  its  great  help  to 
the  Egyptian  Government  in  mobilizing 
International  assistance  to  combat  a 
cholera  epidemic  in  the  summer  and  fall 
of  1947,  and  in  the  work  of  three  com- 
mittees of  international  medical  experts 
endeavoring  to  .solve  the  problems  of  tu- 
l)ercuIo6ls,  malaria,  and  venereal  diseases 
which  have  been  given  top  priority. 

Thirty-eight  nations — eight  nonmem- 
l)ers  of  the  United  Nations — have  already 
joined  the  World  Health  Organization. 
Membership  by  the  United  States  has 
been  pending  for  about  a  year  and  it 
should  be  gratifying  to  our  own  people 
and  to  the  world  when  membership  Is 
consummated  by  action  of  the  House;  the 
Senate  acted  on  July  7,  1947.  and  the 


House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  re- 
ported the  bill  favorably  on  July  17, 1947. 

Another  Indication  of  the  Importance 
of  this  organization  is  found  in  the  ex- 
perience of  New  Y«:k  City  which  in  the 
spring  of  1947  speiHri^l  over  a  million 
dollars  In  administering  6.350.000  small- 
pox vaccinations  to  its  citizens  becau.se  of 
a  case  of  smallpox  brought  from  Mexico. 

I  have  always  favored  very  much  our 
joining  the  World  Health  Organization, 
a. id  consummation  of  the  membership 
of  the  United  States  in  that  organization 
this  week  by  the  action  of  the  House 
should  be  most  favorably  received  by  all 
our  people  and  the  peoples  of  the  world. 


Our  Dealing  With  China  Makes  a  Sorry 
Story 


We  Need  T«  Preserve  This  National 
InTestment 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HOMER  R.  JONES 

OF   WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  27.  1948 

Mr.  JONES  of  Washington,  Mr. 
Speaker,  a  considerable  volume  of  water- 
borne  cargo  not  directly  connected  with 
the  activities  of  the  armed  services,  the 
movement  of  which  is  directed  by  vari- 
ous agencies  of  the  Federal  Government. 
Is  being  handled  through  marine  termi- 
nal installations  operated  by  the  armed 
services  and  carried  on  ships  operated  by 
the  Army  and  Navy,  and  on  commercial 
vessels  used  at  either  commercial  or  spe- 
cial published  rates  per  ton,  by  time 
charter  or  other  charter  for  an  entire 
vessel  or  portion  of  a  vessel 

The  merchant  marine  fleet  and  the 
publicly  and  privately  owned  port  facil- 
ities available  for  handling  commercial 
cargo  are  geared  to  handle  the  peace- 
time commerce  of  the  Nation,  and  are 
dependent  on  such  commerce  for  their 
very  existence.  It  is  paramount  in  the 
over- all  program  of  national  security 
that  the  extensive  Investment  In  the  Na- 
tion's merchant  marine  and  marine 
terminal  facilities  be  preserved  and 
maintained  and  available  for  use  by  the 
armed  services  In  the  event  of  any  war. 

In  recognition  of  this  and  out  of  con- 
cern for  adequate  preservation  of  a  con- 
siderable national  Investment,  the 
Northwest  Marine  Terminal  Association 
comprising  all  the  major  marine  termi- 
nal operators  in  the  States  of  Washing- 
ton and  Oregon,  by  resolution  adopted 
early  In  the  month  of  May,  is  urging  that 
the  various  agencies  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, controlling  the  movement  of 
water-borne  cargo  not  directly  associ- 
ated with  the  activities  of  the  armed 
services,  route  such  shipments  wherever 
practicable  through  commercial  port  fa- 
cilities and  on  vessels  of  the  merchant 
marine.  If  this  procedure  were  put  into 
practice,  positive  advantages  would  re- 
sult to  the  Government,  the  armed  serv- 
ices, and  to  the  private  and  pubhc  port 
facilities  of  the  country  and  be  of  vital 
importance  in  strengthening  an  impor- 
tant adjunct  of  our  national  seciuity. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WAT  ARNOLD 

or  MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  27,  1948 

Mr.  ABNOLD.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  wish  to  include  an  editorial  in  the 
Saturday  Evening  Post  of  May  8,  1948. 
entitled  'Our  Dealing  With  China  Makes 
a  Sorry  Story': 

OI7R  DXAUNO  WITH  CHINA  MAKES  A  SOSaY  8TORT 

At  Yalta,  President  Roosevelt  conceded  to 
Comrade  Stalin  the  right  to  resume  the  old 
Czariat  policy  of  turning  Manchuria  into  a 
Russian  satrapy,  which  the  Japanese  had  suc- 
cessfully challenged  In  1904.  So.  what  China 
had  expected  to  get  back  from  Japan,  as  one 
of  the  fruits  of  8  years  of  grueling  warfare, 
the  Russians  got  for  about  as  many  days  of 
real  campaigning  In  that  part  of  the  world. 
President  Roosevelt  agreed  with  Comrade 
Stalin  that  the  Chinese  were  not  to  be  told 
of  this  bargain  at  their  expense  until  Uncle 
Joe  was  ready  to  demand  their  assent  to  It. 
It  was  about  the  rawest  treatment  of  a  trust- 
ing aUy  to  which  this  country  has  ever  been 
party. 

Although  President  Truman  was  still  con- 
sciously the  heir  to  those  Roosevelt  policies, 
whose  later  abandonment  the  Daily  Worker 
and  Henry  Wallace  now  lament,  be  had  to 
appear  to  believe  that  Stalin  and  his  Chinese 
Communist  stooges  would  not  abuse  theft 
advantages,  but  would  respond  to  gentle 
coaxing  with  sweet  reasonableness.  So  be 
sent  Gen.  George  Marshall  to  China  to  per- 
suade GeneraJlssimo  Chiang  Kai-shek  to 
make  peace  with  tbe  Reds  through  coalition — 
that  is,  take  them  to  his  bosom.  Chiang 
knew  from  twenty-odd  years'  experience  that 
the  Communists  would  consider  peace  on  one 
condition  only — the  right  to  eat  out  his  vitals 
and  toss  his  bide  Into  the  Yangtze. 

In  1924  Dr.  Sun  Yat-sen  was  persuaded  to 
take  the  Reds  to  his  bosom.  The  Third  In- 
ternational instructed  the  Chinese  Com- 
munist Party  to  get  into  his  government  and 
practice  a  policy  of  parasitism.  With  the 
guidance  of  a  smaU  army  of  Russian  advisers, 
they  did  this  to  such  good  purpose  that,  by 
the  spring  of  1927,  Moscow's  General  Galen 
thought  he  had  all  of  China's  armies  in  leash, 
while  Comrade  Borodin  was  so  much  the  boss 
of  a  puppet  Chinese  Government  In  Hankow 
that  China's  addition  to  tbe  grand  Red  union 
seemed  certain.  But  overconfidence  made 
the  Reds  arrogant.  They  bullied  Chinese 
generals  and  fostered  antlforelgnism.  Tbe 
powers  put  37.000  armed  men  Into  Shanghai, 
and  Chiang  Elai-shek  kicked  over  the  traces 
and  sent  the  Russians  packing.  So  about  all 
that  an  American  mlsslcm.  sent  out  nearly, 2(i 
years  later  to  Justify  the  Roosevelt  policies, 
could  teU  Chiang  was  that  he.  who  ha<l 
fought  his  way  out  of  one  Red  conflagration, 
did  not  know  the  beneficent  nature  of  flie. 
That  was  adding  insult  to  Injury. 

Tbe  worst  consequence  of  that  Marshall 
mission  was  that  many  months,  dxiring  which 
the  national  armies  deferentially  stood  still, 
were  employed  by  the  Communists  to  btiUd 
up  strong  defenses,  behlnt.  which  they  re- 
cruited northern  soldiery  and  equipped  them 
with  the  arms  that  the  Japs  had  surrendered 
to  the  Red  Army  In  Manchuria.  By  the  time 
General  Marshall  came  back  to  America  the 
Reds  were  ready  to  go.  They  are  still  going. 
Since  the  end  of  the  war  with  Japan,  In- 
flation has  been  eating  the  heart  out  of 
China.    It  has  made  the  intellectvials,  many 
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are  living  on  the  Cblnexe  equlya- 
of  com  pone,  loud  exponents  of  peace 
price.    The  Reds  fojter  that  craving. 
Chlneae  atudents  In  this  country,  who 
to  take  their  degrees  bacJt  to  a  better 
mutter    about    buying    peace    with 
Chli^nga   BCalp  and   dealing   with   the   Reds 
Inflation,    execiuions.    conscription, 
[be  rulDoia  ebb  and  fiow  of  war'are  have 
the  maasM  of  the  people  open  to  Red 
appeals  agatnat  both  the  Government  and  the 
Amc  ricans. 
Meanwhile,  thla  country  hM  provided  the 
s  for  Moscow's   Far   Eastern   policy 
every  facility  for  abusing  "the  utterly 
pt  Chiang  Kcl-shek  regime."  to  which 
so  lately  indebted  for  keeping  China 
war  thoae  eight  ghastly  years,  and  for 
cot^talnlng"  something   like  2.000.000  Jape, 
thlsnuff  sounds  In  Nanking  as  It  comes 
he   gieat    American   sounding    board    ta 
Imagined.     The  Communists  are  now 
proi^ottnj^be  same  murderous  antUorelgn- 
a:  they  did  In  1927.  when  they  thought 
had  China  In  the  bag     But  this  time.  If 
lon?-wlnded     Mao    Tse-tung     becomea 
as  Tito  l)efore  the  Americans  get  these 
simple  facts  about  the  Chinese  state  of 
Into  their  heads.  It  will  be  a  long  while 
Americans  go  back.    This,  we  Imagine. 
wttvka  be  all  right  with  our  fellow  travelers. 


We  arc  approacbins  the  tentative  date 
set  for  adjournment.  Our  wcrk  will  not 
be  complete  unless  consideration  is  given 
to  these  measures. 


AjBfodineiit  of  Railroad  Retirement  Act 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MELVIN  C.  SNYDER 

or  WUT  VIBCINIA 

I^  THK  HOUSE  or  REPRESCTTATIVIS 

Thu'idav.  May  27.  1948 

lir  SNYDER.  Mr  Speaker.  I  take 
thli  time  to  call  the  attention  of  Con- 
gr«  ».  and  particularly  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce,  to 
p«i  dlnx  amendments  to  the  Railroad 
Re  irement  Act.  In  my  Judgment,  some 
dd  nlte  action  Khould  be  taken  on  these 
prnoaed  amendments  at  the  present 
•Mion. 

I  rom  information  I  receive,  the  aver- 
age pajrment  to  retired  railroad  workers 
is  !  70  a  month.  Many  of  these  retired 
wo  kers  get  as  little  as  $50  a  month. 

ill  of  us  Know  that  the  cost  of  living 
is  ligh:  likewise  we  know  that  even  if 
an  individual  owns  his  own  property,  it 
is  1  npoisible  to  maintain  a  decent  stand- 
arc  of  living  on  $70  a  month.  Pocd. 
clo  hin«.  doctor  bills,  property  taxes,  and 
ma  ay  other  items  have  to  be  paid. 

la  1937.  $70  a  month  could  reasonably 
mc;t  current  living  costs.  Today  that 
suit  is  inadequate.  In  fact,  so  far  as 
ret  rement  benefits  are  concerned,  a  re- 
tin  d  workers  position  today  is  not  com- 
pajable  to  his  1937  position. 

'  'he  amendment,  as  proposed  in  H  R 
59S3.  will  not  require  any  additional  tax 
or  a--->os«ment.  It  can  be  financed  out 
of  present  fimds.  The  increase  ranges 
fr«  in  20  percent  in  the  higher  to  25  per- 
cet  t  in  the  lower  pay  brackets.  This 
Inc  reasc  is  modest  in  view  of  the  present 
coe  t  of  living. 

'  "here  are  other  proposed  amendments 
del  ling  with  unemployment  insurance 
which  should  also  have  the  attention  of 
th<  committee  and  of  the  House.  It  will 
sei  i'e  no  useful  purpa'^e  to  consume  time 


in 


talking;    that   will   not    remedy   the 


■M  ntiOD — action  is  needed. 


WIm  Are  the  Guilty?— Youth  Asks  the 
People 


EXTENSION  OF  REM.\RKS 
or 

HON.  JACOB  K.  JAViTS 

OF   NIW   Tor.K 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  27.  1948 

Mr.  JAVITS.     Mr.  Speaker,  the  New- 
York  Post  and  Home  News  has  made  an 
outstanding  contribution  to  the  effort  to 
root  out  juvenile  dehnquency  at  its  very 
sources  by  its  publication  of  a  series  of 
seven  articles,  beginning  May  17.  1948. 
called  Who  Are  the  Guilty,  by  Henry 
Moscow,  with  Irving  Lieberman.  Alvin 
Davis.  Henry  Beckett.  Joseph  Kahn.  and 
Bennett  Schiff.      The  first  five  articles 
deal  with  specific  case  histories  of  boys 
and  girls  who  have  committed  violent 
antisocial  crimes  such  as  murder  and 
who  in  so  doing  have  destroyed  not  only 
their  victims  but  themselves.     The  pur- 
pose of  thus  series  is  not  to  make  capital 
out  of  youthful  wantonness,  but  to  expose 
the  conditions  which  made  their  actions 
almost  inevitable.      I  am  in.serting  Into 
the  CoNCRissiONAL  Record  the  last  two 
articles  of  this  series  of  seven  because 
they  sum  up  the  causes  and  suggested 
cures  of  Juvenile  delinquency 

I  believe  that  Members  and  the  people 
of  this  country  will  recognize  the  chal- 
lenge as  well  as  the  responsibility  to 
take  active  steps  to  remove  the  deadly 
breeding  grounds  for  Juvenile  delin- 
quency of  the  young  people  who  are  the 
backbone  of  our  national  strength. 

While  the  cases  Illustrated  In  the  ar- 
ticles are  dramatic  ones  Involving 
murder  and  other  crimes,  these  are  ex- 
ceptional cases,  but  Juvenile  delinquency 
in  its  less  sensational  form.  Is  even 
more  harmful  in  its  effects  on  our  youth. 
Hundreds  of  thousands  of  children  are 
living  broken,  unhappy,  and  potentially 
antisocial  lives  because  of  inadequate 
guidance,  play,  and  living  space.  This 
situation  has  long  been  recognized  and 
although  great  efforts  have  been  made 
on  the  part  of  a  few  socially  conscious 
people,  relatively  little  has  been  accom- 
plished because  of  a  lack  of  over-all  or- 
ganization and  adequate  funds  to  carry 
out  ofttimes  excellent  plans  which  never 
get  beyond  the  blueprint  stage. 

In  an  attempt  to  help  remedy  this 
state  of  affairs  I  Introduced  H.  R.  4646. 
to  authorize  the  expenditure  of  public 
funds  for  the  assistance  of  State  and 
municipal  youth  projects.  If  this  legis- 
lation is  passed,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment would  assist  the  States  and  munic- 
ipttlMes.  as  well  as  recognized  private 
groups,  to  provide  recreational  and  edu- 
cational opportunities,  physical,  mental, 
and  psychiatric  examinations  and  health 
services,  facilities  and  services  in  the 
nature  of  vocational-training  projects. 
and  actual  employment  projects  in 
schools,   hospitals,   and  camps   for   the 


benefit  of  young  people  who  have  diffi- 
culties in  adjusting  to  community  and 
family  liie.  The  bill  requires  that  each 
State  and  local  youth  program  assisted 
must  make  provision  for  citizenship-ori- 
entation programs  to  incu.'cate  in  the 
yculh  the  principles  of  a  democratic 
form  of  government  which  are  the  roots 
of  the  spirit  and  strength  of  the  United 
States. 

The  articles  follow: 
Who  Akk  thi  GtnLTT? — How  SocirrT  Faiis 
YouNc  DruNQ'JXJrrs 

(By  Henry  Moscow,  with  Irving  Lieberman, 

Alvln  Davis.  Hsnry  Beckett.  Joseph  Kahn. 

and  B>nnett  Schill) 

"I  protest  against  the  crimes  and  mistakes 
of  society  being  visited  upon  them  All  of 
us  have  a  share  In  It."— The  late  Clarence 
Darrow.  In  his  plea  for  mercy  for  Leopold 
and  Loeb 

What  are  society's  crimes  and  mistakes? 

In  preceding  articles  of  this  series.  The 
Post-Home  News  has  given  the  case  histories 
of  half  a  dozen  young  murderers  and  has 
attempted  to  show  that  their  crimes  were 
In  a  sense  inevitable,  in  the  light  of  society's 
failure. 

Thla  Is  the  summing  up: 

Take  Bdwln  Codarre.  a  murderer  at  13. 
His  grandparents  were  Inaane.  His  mother 
married  an  alcoholic  at  15.  His  homellfe  was 
confused  by  the  presence — at  one  time — of 
both  a  father  and  a  stepfather. 

"Moat  Juvenile  court  Judges  have  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  baalc  cauae  for 
Juvenile  delinquency  lies  with  parents  who 
are  Ill-suited  fcr  parenthood.  Juvenile  de- 
linquency starts  before  the  conception  of  the 
child,"  aays  Judge  Philip  A.  OUllan,  of  Den- 
ver's pioneer  Juvenile  court. 

"We  ask  for  a  blood  test  before  marriage. ' 
aays  Idwln  J.  Lukas.  KMCUtlve  Director  of 
the  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Crime. 
'Why  not  a  parenthood  tesf?  In  school,  we 
teach  children  to  cock,  but  there  Is  no  prepa- 
ration for  parenthood,  the  most  hazardoua 
of  all  op«ratlotia." 

UMU  or   DKFtKM 

The  home,  obviously,  is  the  first  line  of 
defense  agalnat  crime  In  children.  But  not 
every  home  can  be  made  Ideal;  the  school  la 
the  second  line  of  defense. 

"The  school,  because  of  lu  constant  and 
Intimate  contact  with  children,  occuplea  • 
strategic  position  In  the  prevention  of  Juve- 
nile delinquency,"  says  the  National  Con- 
ference ori  Prevention  and  Control  of  Juve- 
nile Delinquency 

Problem  children  In  New  York's  schools  are 
supposed  to  be  referred  to  the  bureau  of 
child  guidance. 

"We  are  not  meeting  the  need,"  confesaaa 
Dr.  Prank  J  03rlen.  head  of  the  bureau.  If 
his  staff  were  doubled  tomorrow  It  still 
wouldn't  be  large  enough,  he  says.  Teachers 
and  principals  refrain  from  referring  cases 
because  they  know  the  bureau  is  overloaded 
with  work. 

At  least  10  percent— 90.000 — of  the  city's 
000,000  school  children  need  the  bureau's 
attention.  Dr  S  Harcourt  Peppard.  the  bu- 
reau's assistant  director,  estimates. 

The  bureau  handled  14.845  cases  last  year, 
cf  which  11.002  were  new.  It  closed  13.497 
after  the  maximum  amount  of  service  possi- 
ble had  been  given.  A  follow-up  on  247  dis- 
closed that  14.2  percent  of  the  children  had 
become  completely  adjusted.  23  percent 
showed  marked  Improvement.  30  9  percent 
were  moderately  Improved,  122  slightly  Im- 
proved, and  22.7  unimproved. 

Worth  while,  as  far  as  It  went. 

But  11  of  the  bureau's  23  unlU  lack  a 
.  psychiatrist.  There  are  15  vacancies — and  3 
men  on  leave — among  the  psychologists,  of 
which  each  unit  should  have  from  1  to  S. 
There  are  22  vacancies  In  the  psychiatric 
social  worker  category.     Some  of  these  Job« 
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are  filled  by  subatituies.  but  there  are  no  subs 
for  psychlatrlsta. 

The  dlfBculty  Is  largely  a  shortage  of 
trained  workers.  The  entire  United  States 
taaa  4.500  practicing  psychiatrists,  needs  at 
least  15,000. 

A  child  guidance  bureau  psychiatrist  starts 
at  $8,000  a  year.  Some  psychlatrUts  In  pri- 
vate practice  make  $100,000  a  year. 

Fifteen  times  the  present  number  of  psy- 
chiatric social  workers  are  needed.  (They 
get  $3,900  to  start.) 

O'Brien  would  like  to  set  up  his  own  train- 
ing program.  The  board  of  education  budget 
doesn't  provide  one.  Requests  for  funds  for 
the  purpose,  nuide  to  Federal  and  State  Oov- 
emments.  have  got  lost  in  red  tape. 

"The  evolution  of  Juvenile  crime  begins  in 
school  truancy." — Prof.  Raymond  Moley. 

Attendance  officers  are  Important  cogs  in 
the  machinery  of  crime  prevention  and  cor- 
rection. Most  are  poorly  trained.  Under 
new  rules,  however,  they  must  have  had  2 
years  of  college  and  have  spent  18  semester 
hours  studying  child  psychology,  behavior 
problems,  treatment  of  delinquents,  and 
other  phases  of  welfare  work. 

Salaries  run  from  $2,700  to  $3,900.  So 
there  are  68  vacancies — Including  the  3  tcp 
Job.. 

A  case  load  of  SO  would  be  high.  The  pres- 
ent load  Is  75. 

So  it  U  not  surprising  that  25  percent  of 
felonies  are  committed  by  youths. 

The  longest  step  forward  taken  by  any 
cctirt  toward  treating  them  intelligently  has 
been  that  of  General  Sessions,  which  has  a 
clinic  with  three  psychiatrists  and  a  psy- 
chologist. In  1947.  the  clinic  examined  3.010 
pcrsoxM.  including  833  under  20.  Only  a  few 
dozen  of  the  883  were  treated,  although  Dr, 
Leo  C.  Orenstetn.  clinic  chief.  Is  known  to 
believe  all  youthful  offenders  on  probation 
should  receive  treatment. 

ovncaowoiMo  KvnTWMZRi 
Hugh  Coughim.  killer  of  Patrolman  JuUus 
Mlrell,  was  one  of  the  833  examined.    He  was 
not  treated. 

On  the  basis  of  the  clinic's  report  end  pro- 
bation ofllrers'  findings,  some  offenders  are 
sent  to  Bellevue  or  Kings  County  hospitals 
for  observation. 

In  the  lower  courts,  magistrate*  miut  send 
cases  to  Bellevue  or  Kings  County  because 
there  are  no  clinics  In  those  tribunals. 

BelleiruA  psychiatric  facilities  are  15  to  20 
percent  overcrowded.  Youths  of  18  are  kept 
In  the  same  prison  ward  with  adults.  Psy- 
chiatric hosplUl  and  clinic  together  handled 
26,000  cases  last  year.  There  Is  a  long  watt- 
ing list. 

Bellevue  has  14  psychiatrists  to  handle  this 
multitude.  The  top  man  gets  $6,650.  There 
are  26  assistant  psychiatrist  posts,  but  6  are 
vacant. 

KinRs  County,  similarly  crowded,  Is  short 
3  psychUtrlsts  and  3  assUUnt  psychlatrUts 
of  the  16  and  6,  respectively,  that  It  Is 
allowed. 

'Probation  Is  a  nonpunttlve  method  of 
treating  olTenders.  •  •  •  Unless  he  (the 
offender)  Is  helped  to  gain  Insight  and  de- 
velop a  socialized  attitude,  he  will  again  find 
it  necessary  to  explode  into  criminal  be- 
havior under  the  pressure  of  day-to-day 
problems  of  living."- Irving  W.  Halpem, 
Chief  Probation  Officer. 

FUND  SHCXTSCK  ACtTTX 

"New  York  State's  probation  laws  are  quite 
advanced  and  progressive,  but  they  are  not 
enforced  in  most  New  York  City  courts  be- 
cause the  community  has  not  provided  suffi- 
cient funds  to  enforce  them,"  writes  Paul 
Blanshard  and  Edwin  J.  Lukas.  "Probably 
one-half  of  the  adolescent  boys  convicted  of 
crime  In  the  city  are  never  Investigated  by  a 
probation  officer." 

(General  Sessions,  alone  among  the  courts, 
makes  two  visits  to  probationer's  homes,  and 
one  employment  check.) 

"No  full  time  employee  should  be  required 
to  make  more  than  180  Investigations  a  year, 


or  carry  an  average  supervision  case  load  of 
more  than  80  probationers,"  say  Blanshard 
and  Lukas.  In  Connecticut,  the  case  load  is 
30.  But  even  in  General  Sessions  here,  the 
load  exceeds  50. 

These  are  some — but  by  no  means  all — of 
society's  faUures.  What  are  we  going  to  do 
about  them?  Until  we  do  something,  prison 
gates  will  continue  to  work  like  revolving 
doors. 

Who  Aex  the  Ottiltt? — What  To  Do  To  Ctjrx 

Youth  Dixn»«uxi*cT 
(By  Henry  Moscow,  with  Irving  Lieberman, 
Alvln  Davis.  Henry  Beckett.  Joseph  Kahn 
and  Bennett  Schiff) 
There  Is  no  silver  bullet  for  Juvenile  delin- 
quency. 

There  Is  no  penicillin  to  clear  it  up  In  24 
hovirs. 

But  "It  is  not  more  and  more  research  that 
Is  needed  before  we  act."  writes  Dr.  Frederick 
Wertham.  "What  we  do  need  now  is  an 
attempt  to  coordinate  and  Interweave  the 
agencies  we  have  and  the  facts  we  know." 

We  know:  "The  home  cannot  be  expected 
to  do  the  whole  Job.  •  ♦  •  some  homes 
are  too  poor  and  too  crowded:  in  others,  both 
parents  are  working."  (Authority:  Austin 
H.  BiacCormick,  executive  director  of  the 
Osborne  Association.  Inc.) 

Remedy:  Since  most  children  get  in  trouble 
when  they  are  on  their  own,  we  need  more 
supervised  programs  to  keep  them  occupied. 
•  •  •  This  means  more  than  parks,  play- 
grounds and  swimming  pools.  We  need  mu- 
sical activities,  dramatics,  arts  and  crafts, 
hobby  work,  dances,  club  meetings,  hikes, 
picnics.  •  •  •  Too  many  school  build- 
ings are  dark  when  tawdry  amusement  places 
are  blazing  with  light."  (Authority:  Mac- 
Cormlck.) 

We  know:  "The  average  school  teacher 
lacks  the  necessary  training  In  menUl  hy- 
giene. *  *  •  And  It  la  not  fair  to  expect 
them  to  recognize  an  early  problem  case, 
which  U  the  task  of  an  expert  in  the  field." 
(Authority:  Dr.  R.  8.  Banay,  author  of  Toutb 
in  Deepalr.) 

Remedy:  "A  trained  social  worker  or  a 
teacher  trained  in  dealing  with  school-par* 
ent-communlty  relationships  should  be  as- 
signed to  every  school.  •  •  •  Each  d.s- 
trlct  with  a  high  delinquency  rate  should 
tuive  It*  own  child  guidance  clinic.  •  •  • 
To  alleviate  the  shortage  of  psychlatrlsu, 
psychologlsu  and  psychiatric  social  workers, 
the  board  of  education  should  authorize  a 
training  program  for  child  guidance  person- 
nel." (Authority:  Report  of  the  Citizens' 
Committee  on  Children.) 

Michigan  has  a  system  of  specially  trained 
visiting  teachers  for  'children  of  school  age 
who  are  now  showing  certain  evidences  of 
maladjustment"  and  to  provide  a  long-term 
program  for  the  prevention  of  delinquency. 
The  results  have  been  excellent. 

We  know:  "Truancy  Is  often  an  early  and 
Important  symptom  of  personal  and  social 
break-down."     (Authority,  same  report.) 

Remedy:  "The  attendance  officer  •  •  • 
should  be  sufficiently  oriented  In  mental  hy- 
giene to  know  that  the  truant  may  need 
Ueatment.  •  •  •  A  large  portion  of  the 
staff  of  the  attendance  bureau  should  be 
trained  case  workers.  Further  study  may 
reveal  that  the  attendance  bureau  should  be 
a  unit  of  the  cbUd  guidance  bureau.  •  •  • 
Truancy  court  does  not  appear  to  fit  the  pat- 
tern needed  for  reconstructing  future  ciU- 
zeus  "     (Authority,  same  report.) 

We  know:  That  psychiatric  treatment  In 
New  York  City  is  inadequate,  t>oth  for  offend- 
ers and  nonoffenders.  (Authority:  Dr.  George 
S.  venson,  medical  director  of  the  Na- 
tional Committee  for  Mental  Hygiene.) 

Remedy:  Every  general  hospital  should 
have  a  psychiatric  set-up  lUte  Bellevue  s. 
(Authority:  Dr.  Morris  Herman,  assistant  di- 
rector of  Bellevue  psychiatric  facilities.) 
Diagnostic  psychiatric  facilities  should  be 
provided  In  the  lower  courts  and  the  general 
sessions  psychiatric  clinic  should  be  expand- 


ed. The  department  of  correction  should 
have  its  own  psychiatric  set-up.  (Authority: 
Dr.  Sam  Parker,  city  director  of  psychiatry  ) 
We  know  that  probation  staffs  are  under- 
manned. (Authority:  Chief  Probation  Offi- 
cer Halpem  and  all  other  experts  consyUed.) 
Most  probation  officers  get  $1,800  to  $2,700  a 
year.  There  has  never  been  a  promotional 
examination.  (Authority:  Lloyd  Thofnson, 
president  Probation  Officers'  Association.) 

Remedy:  Raise  pay.  (Authority:  Annual 
report  of  the  magistrates"  courts.) 

We  know  that  there  is  no  adequate  place 
In  which  to  confine  a  mentally  defective 
young  delinquent.  Warwick  turns  them 
down.  Napanoch  and  other  Institutions  of 
its  kind  do  not  distinguish  between  Juvenile 
and  adult. 

Remedy:  Establish    a    highly    specialized    , 
refuge  for  offenders  with  minds  younger  than 
their  bodies,  equipped  with  complete  psychi- 
atric facilities.     (Authority:  Halpem.) 

We  know  that  we  need  to  coordinate  the 
agencies  we  have.  (Authority:  Dr.  Werth- 
am.) 

Remedy:  Break  the  city  down  Into  com- 
munities, and  establish  in  each  a  clearing- 
house where  schools,  police,  social  agencies, 
hospitals,  etc.,  would  pool  their  data  and 
operate  with  vastly  Increased  efficiency.  (Au- 
thority; Charlotte  Carr,  director  of  the  Citi- 
zens" Committee  on  Children,  and  Dr.  Steven- 
son.) 

A  somewhat  similar  stiggestlon  is  made  by 
County  Judge  Lelbowltz.  who  proposes  a 
public  morals  station  alongside  each  public 
health  station,  to  keep  an  eye  on  liquor  and 
gambling  dives  and  on  the  headquarters  of 
Juvenile  gangs. 

A  start  In  this  direction  has  been  made. 
The  2-month-old  New  York  City  Youth 
Board,  with  a  staff  of  four  and  supported 
by  the  city  and  the  fltate.  la  coordinating 
facilities  for  youth  and  preparing  a  blue- 
print of  all  agencies.  Including  private  one*, 
area  by  area.  It  will  recommend  estab- 
lishment of  additional  playgrounds,  day 
camps,  housing  projects,  and  will  provide  the 
money  for  some  of  them. 

Many  private  agencle*  are  striving  to  sup- 
ply our  lacks.  Madison  House,  for  instance, 
plans  a  mental  hygiene  clinic,  to  provide 
psychological  examination*  for  lower  East 
Side  children. 

Moet  advanced,  perhap*,  I*  the  Council 
Child  Development  Center,  eupported  by  the 
Jewish  Board  of  Guardians,  the  Lt  Lester 
N.  Hofhelmer  Estate,  and  the  New  York  »e<;- 
tion  of  the  National  Council  of  Jewish 
Women.  There  each  family  Is  studied  as  a 
unit.  Not  only  the  children,  but  their 
fathers,  mothers,  brothers  and  sisters,  are 
examined  from  the  standpoints  of  jjsychlatry, 
psychology,  pediatrics,  and  social  work.  The 
service,  nonsectarian,  cares  for  from  60  to 
100  children,  providing  limited  treatment  on 
on  outpatient  basis. 

A  follow-up  survey  disclosed  51  percent  of 
treated  cases — but  only  31  percent  of  non- 
treated  cases — had  recovered.  The  councU 
would  appear  to  be  pointing  the  way. 

The  recommendations  set  forth  in  this 
article  may  seem  costly.  But  crime — In  cash 
and  hixman  misery — Is  much  more  costly. 
For  that  statement,  no  authority  1*  needed. 


I.  G.  Octopas 
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Mondav.  May  24.  1948 

Mr.  SADOWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord,  I   wish   to   include   the   following 
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•dl  ortel  from  Um  n^m  York  Port  o(  Itojr 

n,  tMf 

f  •   orTort;» 

9  tfMpi  »•  •«f«  »  tutu  MO  mum  durin* 
tb«  r*c«ut  war  le  fttul  •  Mttury  areliiMMl  on 
«rb4r*  w«  r>.ui4  eofMOnli'aU  our  ti*t«.    It  «m 
>«U  out  tiM  Kitur  Mng  and 
.  „.,  «.  ; .«  afHiiol  o<  »U  ••  d«UMtM 
•ad  wtrt  datarmiMtf  to  Oaauoy, 

tit  M  may  ba  )ud«ad  ona  o<  "■■'  •'-»•*-• 
aoa  lamporary  btuudtra  that  va  o. 
to  I  30k  iNlilnd  HiUar  aiul  eofMttitin  wir  mm' 
tattr  AfUrai  »  vu  wrr«  raaUr  making  >t  pu«- 
•ibir  to  apia  tlia  avaatdu'a  aroolMd  patu 
ihr  u«b  ■Mfopa.  wttb  Bitlarli  eOaOlant  mui. 

1  St  davll  U  daad.  bia  banebman  arc 
ban  rad.  and  too  taw  AmancaiM  eara  th«t  Nazi 
tnd  iitrtatitu  arc  baiBf  Uaaud  wttb  tauuraty 
toll  ran-?*  •',  tba  Oaraaa  war  crito«f  trial. 

Tite  tu(;u-lippad.  laan  Uccd  '^cbcroerk  of 
Um  Krupp  combina  and  I.  O.  Ir'arbcn  cartel. 
tiM  nan  wbo  plotted  global  conquest  and 
feac  lad  BiUar's  ad/ancat  u  Just  another  Ircnt 
la  ehair  aotoaaal  dr.va  to  rule  the  world— 
tbt  M  men  may  e«cape  ptinlabment  at  Nur- 
aai  wrg.  And  now  they  may  wrtggle  off  »cot> 
tn  with  the  help  of  United  Butaa  Army 
per  icnnel 

i  t  atake  In  Uie  Nuremberg  trtals  was  tbe 
mo  necto'js  question  whether  international 
Ia\i  wouU  go  on  record  with  the  Judgment 
thi  t  lr.dustrlall.-»U  who  stand  In  attenapted 
an(  uymlty  behmd  aggreaaors  are  just  as 
gttl  ity  of  conspiring  against  humanity  as 
tht  mtUtarist  wbo  commands  the  troops. 
Th  c»-:rt  has  apparently  decided  that  they 
are  not  It  has  rul?d  that  the  ste^l.  dye.  and 
nv  Biuons  defendants  are  not  guilty  of  help- 
ta(  to  plot  the  last  war! 

1  bus.  international  law  seems  to  have  de- 
fai;  Itcd  before  lU  greatest  rival,  the  cartel, 
wh  ch  would  su'omU  the  world  to  the  rule 
of  economic  com'jir-es,  dominating  nations 
an(  contlnenu  with  their  own  law  of  profit, 
pit  nder.  and  perfidy. 

I ; »  hard  to  see  how  the  Nurcml)erg  Court 
eoi  Id  Judge  the  33  Farben  defendants  Inno- 
CH  t.  Tlie  story  of  the  giant  dye  combines 
du  iltcity  has  been  unfolding  for  nearly  half 
a  c  sntury  and  luforn-.ed  citlaens  should  know 
U  '  rell. 

]  I'M  a  matter  o:  record  that  in  1932.  Farban 
opt  nly  cast  its  lot  with  Hitler  by  accepting 
Um  Naafs  support  of  lU  synthetic  gasoline 
raa  >arcb  procram.  And  that  In  1033.  Farben 
bal  ped  stave  oir  Nazi  collapse  by  giving  the 
pat  ty  400.000  marks,  the  largest  contribution 
of  iny  single  firm. 

i  nd  what  was  It  besides  aggression,  calcu- 
lat  id.  and  cold  hearted  aggression,  which 
led  I.  O.  Farben  to  prepare  for  the  last  two 
wo  Id  wars  b7  reaching  out  and  gaining  cen- 
tre i  over  tndLMtrial  concerns  throughout  the 
wo  Id^ 

]  Q  took  pains  to  eoncaal  Ita  farflung  hold- 
Inf »  wlUi  fal^e  fronts.  But  it  worked 
ate  lithily  to  deny  iu  foreign  "partners"  vital 
ta<  tinlcal  Information.  It  carefully  manlpu- 
lat  )d  tha  Industrial  growth  of  other  nations 
ao  that  they  would  be  unprepared  when  war 
ton  ke  out. 

^  rhy,  than  tha  Nuremberg  timidity  when 
t«  I  Maa  to  pasaing  judgment  on  theso  super- 
pn  igalara  wbo  with  their  octopus  combines 
WO  [Ud  atranfla  the  world? 

]  s  it  a  coineldanc*  that  the  trial  rules  at 
III  tambarg  vara  laid  down  by  Oen.  William 
Oaipar  of  Oafanaa  Saeratary  Forrastal's  old 
Wi  11  Street  baiiklng  firm  of  Dillon.  Read  tc 
Co  which  helped  to  finance  the  German  steel 
tnst? 

]  ■  It  a  quirk  of  chance  that  the  Judge*  of 
thi  trUI  were  largely  picked  by  former  As- 
alatant  aacratary  of  War  Howard  Patarsan 
«t  Baa  law  firm  often  rapreaentad  I.  O.  Farben 
In  the  United  Stataa  courts? 

,  i  group  of  American  small-business  men 
th  nk  It's  no  coincidence.  One  thousand 
Cli  Teland  Indtistriallsts  clearly  suspect  that 
tb )  Army  has  decided  to  restore  Krupp- 
Fi  rben  power,  probably  in  an   attempt   to 


atrangtban  waatara  Oanaoay—at  aojr 


•Saattoa  for  tba  Ofttukn  ataMaas  wars  at- 

lowad  to  pur  a  part  in  tJlO  tftela  so  that 
MMl  laiailfiaiisu  woaM  aol  to  OaacrofMl. 

Tba  btaHnasmen  from  Clavaland  haaa  tfa- 
■Mind'd  that  the  Oenate  investtKSta  tha  aoa* 
#nat  at  tha  Knipp*Fart>«n  trials  on  tba 
of  Ooaumantad  ahargr* 

Wa 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  OVERTON  BROOKS 

or  lotnatANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  20.  194i 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remark.^.  I  present 
herewith  the  rollowlng  editorial  from  the 
Charlotte  Observer  entitled  'Commu- 
nism In  Colleges. " 

COMMtnnSM    IK   COLLKCES 

Some  of  the  textbooks  to  which  young 
minds  are  exposed  In  our  leading  colleges, 
avers  the  Gastonla  Gazette,  'would  shock 
miUlon<.  of  American  cluens  If  they  cctild 
read  them."  Well,  such  an  assertion  by  a 
reputable  and  reliable  newspaper  Is  calcu- 
lated to  shoclt  Its  readers,  as  is  the  further 
editorial  statement   that — 

"By  direction  and  indirection,  communism, 
socialism,  and  the  other  isms  are  praised  to 
the  skies.  The  Soviet  Union  always  geU  an 
adml: mi  hand — and  the  cruelties.  Inj'ustlces. 
and  plain  vlciousnesa  which  are  the  hall- 
marks of  any  police  state  are  glossed  over. 
Nationalization  of  Industry  is  urged  for  this 
country.  •  •  •  Kwormous  care  is  taken 
in  picking  cut  defects  in  the  capltaKst  system 
and  in  making  the  inexperienced  student  t;e- 
lleve  they  are  typical." 

Which  colleges?  Which  textbooks?  The 
answers  might  surpriaa  many  of  us. 

The  Gazette,  of  course,  properly  points  out 
that  not  all  educators  have  become  dupes  of 
the  Communists  and  Socialists  and  not  all 
textbooks  reflect  a  totalitarian  attitude,  but 
It  asserts  that  "enough  do  to  seriously  distort 
tba  outlook  of  the  young  on  the  world  they 
lire  m  • 

Is  the  Gastonla  dally  misinformed  or  un- 
duly alarmed?  Or  has  It  given  the  real  ex- 
planation of  the  popularity  of  Henry  Wallace 
and  his  third  party  movement  on  some  iwl- 
versity  and  college  campuae^? 

The  newspaper  has  considerable  support 
In  a  recent  article  by  Frederick  Nelson.  In 
the  Saturday  Evening  Post,  which  Includes 
this  paragraph: 

"Another  point  against  the  survival  of  our 
damocratic  system  is  the  stste  of  mind  of  an 
taaportant  section  of  America  s  intelligensia. 
•  *  *  Young  people  are  taught  that  the 
achievements  of  successful  men  are  due 
solely  to  social  conditions;  that  there  la  no 
law  of  supply  and  demand,  only  the  greed  of 
rapacious  buslneaamen.  and  that  the  func- 
tion of  taxation  la  not  to  raise  money  for 
public  purposes  but  to  hamper  the  successiul 
for  the  delight  of  the  unsuccessful. ". 

The  Gastonla  Oazatte  la  absolutely  right 
In  Its  concltislon.  which  should  have  the 
endorsement  of  all  loyal  Americans,  whether 
or  not  they  have  anything  to  do  arlth  the  con- 
duct and  policies  of  our  coUagaa  and  uni- 
versltles.  that — 

'"It  Is  one  thing  to  daacrlba  and  explain 
communiam.  faadam.  sociallam.  and  all  other 
types  of  government.  It  Is  a  very  different 
thing  to  so  warp  the  truth  as  to  make  these 
systems  seem  superior  to  the  American  sys> 


tarn.  •  •  •  That  taaua  must  t>a  faaai  ftf 
tboaa  wbo  ara  raafoaaiMe  for  Amartaaa  atfv- 
aatloB," 

Mr  flptftk«r,  I  tm  tncllncd  to  acrM 
with  Um  r«Mi1u  piiMltb«d  in  tha  abovt 
odttortol,  lltl  Mir  tr*  t>^«  tcxtbooka 
uaed  In  aooM  OiOffM  ahockinc  rtth  their 
rafarenca  to  eofMmtfUam  by  innuendo 
and  othorwlaa.  but  UkawUa  In  ■oma  caaaa 
BMrnbtn  of  ttoo  faculty  are  >ubject  to 
•overt  erttldim.  During  the  paal  I  have 
received  personally  complaints  from  per< 
sons  who  have  been  ttudenta  at  a  great 
university  in  New  York.  Theae  atudents 
and  former  students  have  boot  very 
critical  of  the  attitude  of  aeme  of  the 
Instructors.  They  have  given  me  lllm- 
tratlon.<i  to  .<<how  that  communism  \s  be- 
ing allowed  to  color  the  instruction.  Tlie 
views  which  some  of  thr.se  In.structors 
have  advanced  are  nothing  short  of 
shocking  to  the  red-blooded  Americans 
who  live  throughout  this  Nation  and  who 
believe  that  communism  is  Inimical  to 
the  survival  of  this  country. 

Recently  a  great  American.  Gen. 
Dwlght  D.  Eisenhower,  ha.s  been  made 
the  president  of  Columbia  University  in 
New  York.  I  was  very  happy  when  I 
heard  of  the  selection  of  General  Elsen- 
hower for  this  high  position  as  pre5idlng 
officer  of  one  of  the  world's  greatest 
schools.  I  feel  that  General  Eisenhower, 
as  soon  a.s  possible,  will  make  a  careful 
study  of  communi.«m  in  Columbia  Uni- 
versity and  will  wipe  out  all  trace  of  sub- 
versive Influences.  In  this  work,  when 
he  begins  it,  he  will  have  the  backing 
of  the  people  of  the  United  States  of 
America  and  will  have  the  plaudits  of 
those  of  us  who  believe  communism  has 
no  place  In  the  American  way  of  life. 


Peace  and  Tariff* 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HELEN  GAHAGAN  DOUGUS 

or  c\i-iroxNiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Wednesday.  May  26.  1948 

Mrs.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
permission  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  wish  to  Include  the  following 
editorial  from  the  Dally  Callfomlan  edi- 
torial page,  dated  Friday.  May  21.  1948: 

PXACX    AND   TAXirrs 

The  Congress  of  the  United  SUtes  has  an 
opponunity  to  strike  a  decisive  blow  Cor 
world  peace.  Within  the  next  few  days,  the 
quebtlon  of  the  renewal  of  reciprocal  tnide 
agreements  between  the  United  States  and 
other  nations  will  come  up  for  revie'Jr.  Con- 
gress mtut  act  on  theae  agreements  before 
June  12  or  the  program  wUl  die. 

Reciprocal  trade  agreements  were  first 
negotiated  by  Cordell  Hull,  former  Secretary 
of  State,  in  1933.  They  were  designed  to 
eliminate  one  of  the  major  roadblocks  In  'iie 
path  of  peace — tariffs. 

As  a  result  of  the  restrictive  Fordney-Mc- 
Cumber  and  3moot-Hawley  taritT  measures 
of  th«.  1920's  and  1930's.  America  had  mide 
a  major  contribution  to  depression  t.nd 
ultimate  war.  President  Franklin  D.  Roose- 
velt saw  the  danger  ahead,  and  together  with 
Secretary  Hull,  worked  out  the  reciprccal 
trade  program 

Xasentially.  the  program  called  for  reduc- 
tion of  tariffs  on  specific  commodities  both 


bf  tiM  tTnlt.«d  mm**  and  t^r  tha  Indlvldtial 
aottotrlae  with  whom  tha  afreemanta  wara 
aigaad.  for  raampla,  wa  wotiM  ratftiea  tha 
mport  una  on  Auaualian  wool  in  aaetHMifla 
for  Ausala  raduailOD  of  tariffs  on  Amarlcan 
autorooMlaa. 

Thasa  agraaaMmte  awra  astanOad  to  aianr 
countriaa  on  many  Itataa,  Ditrtng  tha  1ft 
years  tbay  bava  baan  tn  uparatlun,  Urtffs  bava 
baaa  raduaad  oa  ttooaaanda  of  ttama 

Of  oouraa,  wtoaa  aoaiparad  to  tba  ganaral 
world  Urin  pirtura,  tbasa  raducttona  wara 
virtually  lnsl«nlfieant  Thara  was,  and  atUl 
la,  a  long  way  to  go.  And  we  mtut  not  for- 
get  that  a  world  baaat  by  Urtfls  can  navar 
ba  a  peaceful  world.  We  have  learned  that 
tJia  hard  way. 

Iven  the  slight  galna  nuula  during  tha 
New  Deal  ara  will  be  swept  away  If  sotna 
men  In  Congreaa  have  their  way.  The  pro- 
tectionists, still  living  in  the  days  of  Cleve- 
land and  McKlnley,  faU  to  see  the  danger  of 
•  return  to  high  tariff  barriers,  which  can 
only  result  In  auaplclon.  dutrust,  depreaalon, 
and  war. 

Let  tis  not  go  backward.  Reciprocal  trade 
agreemenu  must  not  only  stay — they  mtut 
be  liberalized  and  extended 


Aviation  Edacation  in  the  Public  Schools 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ROBERT  TRIPP  ROSS 

or  NEWr  TOBK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  CF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  27.  1948 

Mr.  ROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  today 
introduced  a  House  concurrent  resolu- 
tion urging  that  the  Congress  establish 
a  special  committee  to  study  and  report 
on  the  value  of  aviation  education  in  the 
standard  curriculum  of  all  elementary 
and  secondary  public  school  systems 
throughout  the  Nation. 

This  is  in  line  with  the  statements 
made  In  my  speech  entitled  "Youth 
Flight  Training"  delivered  In  the  House 
on  May  19.  In  which  I  pointed  out  the 
vital  importance  and  necessity  of  teach- 
ing our  youth  the  fundamental  princi- 
ples of  the  science  of  aviation  in  order 
that  America  would  continue  to  lead  the 
world  in  all  fields  of  aeronautical  en- 
deavor. 

American  boys  and  girls  who.  as  they 
attain  maturity,  have  had  a  sound  edu- 
cation in  basic  aviation  subjects  and  who. 
aa  a  result  of  this  education,  aspire  to 
own  and  fly  their  own  airplanes  are  the 
hope  of  our  Nation's  future  advancement 
in  world  aviation.  It  Is  In  their  air- 
mlndedness,  their  Intense  Interest  in  all 
thlnga  aviation,  that  we  will  owe  our  na- 
tional security  and  welfare  and  our  lead- 
ership in  an  Industry  which  has  revolu- 
tionized world  economy,  international 
and  political  relationship. 


Returning   Economic   Isolationism 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HELEN  GAHAGAN  DOUGLAS 

or  cAuroaitiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  26.  1948 
Mrs.  DOUGLAS.     Mr.  Speaker,  under 
permission  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 


RsooRS.  I  wlfh  to  Include  the  following 
article  by  Marquia  Chllda,  prlntad  in  the 
Wanhlnifton  Pott,  Thundfty.  May  37, 
1949: 

aarvatnwa  oconomio  laoLATtowiaM 
(•y  Marquia  Chllds) 

ftavaral  tlmaa  In  tbia  aoMHMi  tiMra  bava 
been  rafaraneaa  to  lUpilMlaaa  laadara  wtio 

want  to  uka  tha  country  back  to  tha  lof- 
rolllng  tariff  days  of  WUIlam  McKlnlay. 
Thay  hava  gangad  up  tn  tha  Houaa  to  aaund 
tba  reciprocal  trade  agraamants  for  only  1 
year  and  with  an»andmanu  which  would 
hamper.  thU  sysUm  of  Insuring  tha  free  move- 
ment  of  trade  across  national  boundaries. 
Now,  from  a  friendly  eorreapondant  In 
Iowa,  I  learn  that  I  have  dona  McKlnlay 
an  Injustice.  McKlnley,  the  creation  of 
Mark  Hanna.  the  white  knight  of  Repub- 
lican oratory,  was  actually  ahead  of  tha  party 
of  today.  Or.  at  any  rate,  he  was  ahead  of 
the  potent  GOP  leaders  who  believe  they  can 
sidetrack  the  reciprocal  trade  issue. 

On  September  5.  1901.  President  McKlnley 
make  a  speech  at  the  Pan-American  Exposi- 
tion m  Buffalo.  It  was  bis  last  public  utter- 
ance. On  the  following  day  he  was  shot  by 
an  assassin,  and  he  died  8  days  later. 

That  was  a  singularly  significant  time  in 
the  history  of  the  Republic.  The  SpanUh- 
Amerlcan  War  had  pushed  Americas  vital 
InteresU  in  the  far  Pacific,  with  responsi- 
bUlty  for  the  Philippines.  While  most  Amer- 
icans In  that  comfortable  era  were  not  aware 
of  it,  the  days  of  isolation  were  ntunbered. 
In  that  last  address  McKlnley  talked  of 
the  new  era  and  of  American  responsibilities 
with  something  like  prophetic  vUlon.  On  the 
subject  of  trade.  McKlnley  said: 

"The  period  of  excluslveness  is  past.  The 
expansion  of  our  trade  and  commerce  Is  the 
pressing  problem.  Commercial  wars  are  un- 
profitable. A  policy  of  good  will  and  friendly 
trade  relations  will  prevent  reprisals.  Reci- 
procity treaties  are  in  harmony  with  the  sp  j-- 
It  of  the  times;  measures  of  retaliation  are 
not.  If.  perchance,  some  of  our  tariffs  are  no 
longer  needed  for  revenue  or  to  encourage 
and  protect  otir  Industries  at  home,  why 
should  they  not  be  employed  to  extend  and 
promote  our  markets  abroad?" 

Even  as  he  was  speaking  thoae  final  words. 
McKlnley  was  waiting  for  the  Senate  to  act 
on  a  dozen  commercial  treaties  providing 
reciprocity— treaties  that  were  caught  in  the 
Jam  of  political  pressures.  Log-rolling  Sena- 
tors could  easUy  kill  off  those  Individual 
treaties.  They  oouldl  and  did,  pick  them  off 
one  by  one. 

That  was  a  major  reason  for  the  Hull 
Trade  Agreement  Act.  It  was  Intended  to 
take  such  reciprocal  tariff  reductions  out  of 
politics  and  put  the  whole  business  In  the 
hands  of  an  interdepartmental  committee 
that  would  consider  It  from  the  point  of  view 
of  the  economic  good  of  the  Nation. 

Now.  the  little  band  of  men  who  run  the 
House  mean  to  put  It  right  back  Into  politics, 
and  all  their  double  talk  does  not  conceal 
that  fact.  Secretary  of  State  George  C.  Mar- 
shall has  said  that  passage  of  the  1-year  ex- 
tension, with  its  crippling  amendments, 
would  be  worse  than  no  extension  at  all. 

Unless  the  Senate  can  act  with  exceptional 
speed  and  determination,  that  Is  Just  what 
we  will  get.  The  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Finance  Committee,  Senator  Eugene  D.  Mil- 
LiKiN,  of  Colorado,  U  a  fair-minded  man. 
It  Is  inconceivable  that  he  would  tise  the 
high-handed  tactics  of  the  House  which  kept 
the  hearings  secret  and  dismissed  opponents 
as  mere  meddlesome  clubwomen  . 

Open  hearings  before  Mii-likin's  commit- 
tee would  at  least  give  the  opposition  a 
chance  to  present  lU  views.  Even  though 
the  time  is  so  short,  with  the  present  Trade 
Agreemenu  Act  expiring  on  June  12,  the  de- 
bate on  the  Senate  floor  promises  to  be  hot. 
Those  In  favor  of  the  present  law.  and 
this  Includes  many  Republicans,  believe  they 
can  knock  out  the  crippling  amendments. 


But  thay  would  b«  llkaly  to  pay  for  ttoat 
virUiry  with  a  compromise  which  would  laaan 
axunaiaa  (or  only  a  yaar, 

Mara  t§  wi  l«»ua  that  fata  down  to  wteaibar 
ttia  RoputillaMia  ara  aapiaMa  d  MaafMf  ra- 
aponaiMlHy  lor  OovanuMaat  la  tlw  a»M4la 
vt  tha  twantlatb  eantury.  Tha  naiiims  of 
waatarn  Kurn^M  bava  followad  the  Uitiud 
Mataa'  load  in  moving  toward  a  World  Trada 
Organlxatlon  built  arrnind  raelprocal  lowar« 
Ing  of  tartfTs.  If  that  policy  la  now  rapudl* 
atad,  waatarn  Europe  wll  faal  that  wa  have 
run  out  on  tha  kind  of  progiam  which  would 
nuka  a  real  rahabilitation  and  raoonatrua- 
tlon  poaalbla. 

It  is  hlKh  time  that  the  Republican  Party 
caught  up  with  William  McKlnley. 


Why  Buy  Polish  Coal  When  American 
ERP  Coal  Is  Free? 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  G.  SADOWSKI 

or  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESE!>rrATIVE8 

Thursday.  May  27.  1948 

Mr.  SADOWSKI.     Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  wish  to  Include  an  article  which 
appeared  In  the  New  York  Times  this 
morning.     This  article  clearly  shows  that 
the  countries  of  Europe  will  take  all  the 
free  goods  they  can   from   the  United 
States  if  we  are  going  to  be  foolish  enough 
to  keep  dishing  it  out : 
EtmoPE  Reluctant  To  But  Polish   Coal — 
Western    Lands    Prcteb    To    Get    Uniteo 
States    Ftnx    Desptte    Basic    Aim    To    Be 
Self-Supporting 

(By  Michael  L.  Hoffman) 
Geneva,  May  26.— A  stiff  test  of  the  Eu- 
ropean countries'  determination  to  hasten 
their  independence  of  United  States  economic 
aid  is  being  made  in  the  series  of  all-European 
coal  meetings  now  going  on  in  Geneva. 

The  booming  Polish  coal  Industry  Is  forcing 
the  Issue  by  offering  more  than  5O0.C00  tons 
of  additional  coal  for  export  In  the  third 
quarter  of  this  year  for  allocation  among  the 
European  Importing  countries.  With  minor 
exceptions,  this  coal  wUl  be  of  the  types  that 
are  generally  substltutable  for  the  coals  Eu- 
rope Is  buying  from  the  United  States  at  a 
rate  that  has  been  averaging  more  than 
2,000.000  tons  a  month. 

If  600.000  tons  of  Polish  coal  were  substi- 
tuted for  United  States  coal,  a  dollar  saving 
of  more  than  $10,000,000  could  be  expected. 

Coal  exjjerW.  however,  are  very  doubtful  at 
present  whether  all  the  Polish  coal  that  will 
be  allocated  by  the  Economic  Commission  for 
Europe  Coal  Committee  will  be  taken  up  by 
the  importing  countries.  For  a  variety  of  rea- 
sons, many  Importing  countries  prefer  to  con- 
tinue spending  dollars  rather  than  to  make 
the  adjustmenu  necessary  to  make  Etirope 
more  newly  self -sufficient  In  coal. 

One  important  reason  Is  that  many  coun- 
Ules  expect  to  get  dollars  from  the  Economic 
Coordination  Administration.  Another  Is 
that  It  Is  difficult  to  agree  on  satisfactory 
payment  arrangements  with  the  Poles  under 
the  existing  bilateral  paymenu  agreements. 
This  U  not  the  first,  but  It  U  probably  the 
most  important  case  where  the  avaUablUty 
of  United  States  financial  aid  has  served  to 
reUrd  rather  than  speed  up  the  adjustmenta 
necessary  to  Improve  Europe's  capacity  to 
fend  for  Itaelf  economically.  It  Is  recognlaed 
here  aa  a  very  serlotu  case  for  the  coal  com- 
mittee, which  represents  the  oldest  contlnu- 
ovu  machinery  for  dealing  Internationally 
with  general  European  economic  problema 
arising  after  the  war. 
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Agrioiltaral  Giant — Uwa 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HENRY  0.  TALLE 

or  low* 
[N  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  27.  194S 

Mr.  TALLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
unanimous  coru<ent  to  extend  my  own 
remarks  In  the  Record.  I  Include  therein 
arUcle  from  the  latest  bulletin  pub- 
lished by  Com  Industries  Research 
Foundation  of  New  York  City: 

AGaicxn.TrmAL  ciAirr — iowa 
Often  w«  wonder  what  the  United  State:. 
W3uld  do  without  Iowa  What  might  hap- 
p  111.  tor  Inatanw.  to  the  real  of  the  country 
I  >w»  should  tudctonly  get  mad  and  Mceda 
tiom  the  Union?  Fortunately  for  the  other 
4^  Btatea  and  the  District  of  Columbia,  that 
a  remote  prospect.  For  Iowa.  ranfclnK 
tfrcnty-fourth  among  the  SUtea  in  alaa  and 
area  la  but  18  percent  of  the  wbo:« 
dnUad  Stataa..  auppllea  10  percent  of  all  the 
Mat  ion '•  fooJ. 

Thia  piece,  let  ua  aay  at  the  ouUet.  la  no 

fcboater'i  job  aail  was  not   Inspired   by   tt^.e 

I  Molna*  ClMkOiilMr  of  Commerce.     Other 

t«i  have  their  poinu.  too.     We  wouldn't 

tfade  our  Hudson  Valley  acre  for  a  compa- 

r  ;ble  area  of  ground  anywhere  In  Iowa.    (Cue 

■  jmmer.  on  what  topaoU  we  have  between  cur 
ttck*.  we  even  grew  a  third  of  a  bushel  cf 
c{>rn  ) 

But  we  hava  baan  looking  into  aome  lowu 
■Utlauca  and  we  are  impraaaed.  Karm-wlac 
I  >WB  to  far  out  in  front  of  all  otbar  State*. 
Ii  com.  Iowa  la  the  center  of  the  universe. 

■  I  everyone  knowa.    She  Icada  the  Union  bv 
big  margin  almoat  avary  ytar.  though  oc- 

clMtoiuaiy  lUlnola  u  anapptng  at  bar  baelt 

i  I  the  corn  race      In  fact,  according  to  our 

I  Mirce.  Illlnota  waa  lo  bold  as  to  noaa  out 

ifvwa  In  the  bad  corn  year  of  1947.     But  In 

Iowa  a  634.OCO.000   bushels   r— ""'    -ed 

than  ao   percent  of  ail  Uni  ra 

.  Baore  than  10  par«ant  of  all  uie-  wind  s 

The  Hawkaya  StaU'a  corn  crop  baa 

Taluad  at  over  half  a  billion  dollars  in 

recant  years.     What  Iowa  might  do 

^tuh  corn.  If  she  really  let  herself  go.  la  any- 

tcdy  s  gueaa.     As  it  is.  she  devotes  leaa  than 

^e-thlrd  of  her  land  to  corn  flowing. 

But  her  agricultural  exploiu  are  not  con- 
dned  to  ccvn.  Growing  oats  on  leas  thsn 
I  D*-alxth  of  her  land,  she  leada  all  other 
I  lataa  In  oat  production  In  prodticttoa  dt 
poultry,  egsa.  craaaaary  butter,  coni- 
graln  cropa.  vahia  al  all  livestock  ar>d 
]  oultry.  number  of  cattle  on  feed.  Iowa  out- 
I  anks  aU  the  rest.     In  certain  smaller  and 
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1^  field,  aettlng  a  pMa  which  no  State  can 

tch     Her  prtxluction  of  timothy  aeed.  for 

l^tancc.  Is  50  percent  of  the  Nation's  toul. 

Aoeordlng  to  the  United  States  Censtis  (4 

M.   Iowa   had   more  boraaa  and   colts  on 

naa   than   any   othar  8tau  could   boast. 

'ou  may  say  that  a  State  shouldn't  boast  of 

big   horaa  population,   which   may   be   In- 

of  agricultural   backwardnaaa  In  a 

Tou    can't   say    that   ot   Iowa. 

bough.    For  again  the  United  Stataa  Canaua 

1945)  credits  her  with  having  more  traetora 

<  D  farms,  and  more  of  all  farm  implementa 

qomblned.  than  any  other  State. 

Oeapltc    Iowa's    amazing    output    of    farm 

.    her    farmers    quite    obrloualy 

a  food  deal  of  time  enjoying  Ule— 

ilway   from  their  contour  plowtng,  aaadtag, 

ind    harveatlng.      A   fp^ater    pareaataga   o< 

I  snaars  own   automobiles  in  Iowa  than  m 

ny  other  of  otir  sovereign  commonwcaltlia 

90.3  percent  as  ag«inst  United  States  aver- 

«•  ot  u.i  percent ).  and  thcea  lowaoa  hava 


102.000  mUea  cf  roads.  In  their  own  State, 
to  travel  on.  They  have  8.900  miles  cf  raU- 
roads.  too.  and  no  town  In  Iowa  is  so  far 
from  a  railroad  that  it  can't  h^ar  a  long 
whistle  on  a  night  vhen  the  wind  Is  right. 
(This  isn't  an  Iowa  first,  but  It's  a  fourth— 
only  New  York.  Illinois,  and  Texas  have  more 
miles  of  track.) 

Iowa's  farmer"^  ving"  is  rated  by 

the  Bureau  of  A  -^r.cmlcs  not  as 

highest  In  the  L  1      Eaasd  on 

a  United  States  ..   .    ^  Iowa's  Index 

Is  162.  Only  New  Jersey,  with  176.  and  Con- 
necticut, with  170.  are  better  off.  The  Bu- 
reau has  a  system  of  computing  the  "level  of 
living"  of  a  State's  farm  populattort  by  the 
percentage  of  farms  with  electricity,  tele- 
phones, autos.  and  the  value  of  faim  prod- 
ucts sold  or  traded.  Iowa's  farm  income  in 
1048  average  $8,597.  nearly  twice  the  na- 
tional average  of  $4,322  D.;3ptte  a  hurch 
xi^hlch  we  sometimes  entertain,  tliat  the  h 
est  possible  "levei  of  living"  would  be 
without  any  electricity,  telephone,  or  auto- 
mobile, we  have  no  doubt  that  moat  Ic»a 
farmers  really  enjoy  life. 

Statistics  such  as  these  cited,  however. 
prov3  that  lowans  don't  let  fun  intjrfere  too 
much  with  farm  production  With  only  38 
percent  of  all  hvr  people  Uvln?  on  farms — 
s:?me  200.000  farm  families  averaging  4  8  per- 
sons per  farm— how  did  Iowa  get  that  way? 
How  did  she  achieve  her  rank  as  United 
States  farm  champion? 

The  lowans  are  smart  farmers,  no  doubt, 
but  t^at  doesn't  fully  explain  Iowa's  top 
rank,  for  other  Stages  have  smart  farmers, 
too.  What  may  explain  It.  at  least  partly. 
U  another  statistic— another  Iowa  first  which 
we  haven't  mentioned  up  to  now.  It  Is  the 
fact  (LSDA  Is  our  srturce)  that  Iowa  has  25 
percent  of  all  grade  A  farm  land  In  ihe  Na- 
tion Remember,  her  land  area  is  but  18 
percent  of  the  Unltetl  States  total. 

God  gave  Iowa  that  grade  A  land,  but 
lowans  are  smart  enough  farmers  to  keep  it 
grade  A. 


The  Anus  Eabarfo  Ma<t  B«  lifter 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ARTHUR  G.  KLEIN 

or   Nrw    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESKNTATTVIB 
Thursday.  May  27.  1948 

Mr  KLEIN  Mr.  Speaker,  millions  of 
Amjricans  who  have  always  had  a 
friendly  attitude  toward  Great  Britain 
have  been  forced  to  recognize  in  the  last 
few  months  that  there  is  no  essential  dif- 
ference between  the  bloody  tyranny  of 
the  British  in  Ireland  and  the  bloody 
tyranny  of  the  British  in  Palestine. 

There  is  a  close  parallel  in  the  history 
of  the  two  countries. 

In  both.  England  is  the  villain. 

I  shall  not  now  take  time  to  labor  that 
point.     The  analogy  is  too  obvious. 

I  have  today  sent  a  telegram  to  the 
PrMldcBt  of  the  United  Stotes  urging  an 
imin«<ttate  lifting  of  the  embargo  on  arms 
to  the  Middle  East.  Under  consent,  I 
am  inserting  the  text  of  that  telegram  in 
the  CoNCRKSsioN.\L  Record. 

KMBAaOO   DOaUMINATKS    AGAIIfST    XSaABL 

Washtngton.  D.  C  .  Ifay  27,  1940. 
The  Honorable  HAaar  8.  TitTMAit. 
Pr'fident  of  the  United  States. 

The  White  Hcune: 
I  urge  you  with  all  the  earnestness  and  sin- 
cerity at  my  command  to  Uf^  at  once  the  em- 


bargo against  shipment  cf  arms  to  Palestine 
In  the  light  of  new  evidence  that  the  Arab 
aggresaors  are  receiving  support  In  term:;  of 
troops,  money,  war  materiel,  and  suppll-ss 
from  Pakistan. 

The  A.'scclated  Press  today  reported  from 
Karachi  the  decision  of  the  Pr.kistan  Parlia- 
ment to  send  c-nabat  troops  to  help  the  Arabs 
in  Talestlne. 

Arab  newspapers  repeatedly  have  bcajted 
that  both  regt'lar  and  irregular  forces  have 
received  weapons,  transport,  and  other  sup- 
plies from  both  India  and  Prklstan. 

Conceiv?jjly  these  could  have  been  In  part 
American  surplus  from  the  Pacific  theater 
through  commercial  channel?.  "^"^^ 

Ben  Freedman  testified  In  New  York  that 
he  had  nesoUated  for  the  establishment  of 
a  machine-gun  factory  in  New  York  for  the 
obvious  purpose  of  circumventing  the  em- 
bargo. 

I(  is  a  known  fact  that  the  British  Govern- 
ment has  6;x)n£ored.  aided,  trained,  and  led 
Ppkistan  troops,  and  that  with  British  lup- 
pcrt  the  kii^leai  League  forced  partition  of 
India  Now  Pakistan  opposes  partition  of 
Palestine. 

The  American  embargo  discriminates 
against  Israel. 

Arab  forces  have  many  sources  of  supply 
In  their  war  of  annihilation;  the  Jews  have 
none. 

Even  In  petroleum  the  British-controlled 
oil  companlsa  hava  Imposed  their  cwn  un- 
official but  stringent  economic  sanctions 
against  Israel.  "Piey  have  shut  down  the 
refineries  in  Haira  in  Jewish  territory  and 
have  cut  off  the  movement  of  oil.  OJices 
of  the  Irarj  Petroleum  Co.  have  been  moved 
to  Lebanon. 
The  embargo  miist  be  lifted. 
It  could  be  of  no  value  to  Impoca  a  be- 
lated embargo  on  arms  shipments  to  all  cf 
Asia. 

In  the  cold  war  of  the  Brltlah  Kmplre 
against  American  national  interests  and  In- 
tamatlonal  prestige  a  further  embargo 
would  be  meaningless. 

In  Israel  1,000.000  embattled  Jews,  armed 
only  with  their  courage  and  the  rlghtnaas 
of  their  cauae.  face  annihilation  before  the 
barbaroiu  onslaught  of  the  Islamic  world 
backed  by  the  perfidious  might  of  Great 
Britain. 

They  need  supplies,  food.  oil.  credit,  and 
above  all.  the  weapons  of  defense,  as  well 
aa  your  continued  sympathy  and  moral  sup- 
port in  world  councils. 

The  people  of  Israel  are  «raglng  the  battle 
of  American  democracy  against  the  crushing 
weight  of  British  Imperialism  and  double- 
dealing  and  the  aggression  of  feudal  and 
fanatical  Moslems  who  are  deliberately  lay- 
ing waste  the  Holy  City  of  Jerusalem,  the 
birthplace  of  Christianity  and  of  Judaism 

Htimanity  implores  your  enlightened 
laaderablp  to  permit  the  Jews  to  arm  them- 
selraa. 

AKTHUa  G.   KtXIN. 

Member  of   Congren. 
PAKISTAN  paovxaaa  Taoopa  roa  aaxsa 

The  immediate  reason  for  this  tele- 
gram wa.s  an  obscure  item  in  the  New^ 
York  Times,  which  I  insert  below;  how- 
ever. I  drew  on  many  other  .source-;  for 
the  full  text,  and  most  of  all  on  my  t?mo- 
tions.  which  tell  me  that  the  United 
States  cannot  safely  follow  the  lead  of 
Great  Britain  and  still  retain  our  honor, 
oui  prestige,  nor  our  safety  and  inde- 
pendence. 

Great  Britain  cannot  be  trtisted.  Em- 
pire is  dominant. 

To  the  dream  and  the  fact  of  world 
empire  Great  Britain  will  sacrifice  any- 
thing. 

PAKISTAN    TBOOPS    TO    UO    ABABB 

KuL\C3i.  Paktstaw.  Mey  25. — Pakistan  will 
send  fighters  to  help  thd  Arabs  In  Palestine 
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epresentatives  to  establish  contacts  with 
.^rab  League.  This  decision  was  taken 
„,  Jie  Ministerial  Moalem  League  Party  In 
the  Pakistan  Parliament,  which  appointed  a 
Palestine  aid  committee. 

£T\n    DEPA«TMENT    CORBERPONDENCE    MADE 
PUBLIC 

Because  of  some  statements  made  to- 
day. I  am  including  correspondence  from 
the  Department  of  State  which  I  am  for 
the  first  time  making  public,  which  may 
establish  certain  historical  facts  in  cor- 
rect perspective. 

Dkpaetmznt  op  ETAta. 
Washington.  February  3,  1948. 

Hon.  AJtTHtJH  G.  KixiN, 

House  of  Representatives. 
Mt  Deak  Ma.  Klein:  Acknowledgment  la 
made  of  the  receipt  of  your  letter  of  Janu- 
ary 23.  1948,  regarding  current  developmenta 
In  Palestine 

Under  authority  contained  In  the  Neutral- 
ity Act  of  1939  and  the  Export  Control  Act  of 
1910.  the  Department  decided  early  last  No- 
vember to  refrain  from  licensing  arms  ship- 
ments to  Palestine  and  neighboring  coun- 
tries. This  dec'slon  was  taken  because  the 
United  States  Government  believed  It  neces- 
sary to  discourage  armed  conflict,  which 
might  make  a  peaceful  settlement  of  the 
Palestine  question  more  difficult.  No 
change  is  now  contemplated  In  this  policy. 

It  may  be  recalled  that  the  General  As- 
sembly of  the  United  Nations  made  detailed 
recommendations  on  November  29.  1947.  with 
respect  to  the  future  government  of  Pales- 
tine. The  United  Nations  Commission  has 
already  commenced  Its  deliberations,  and  it 
Is  understood  that  the  general  problem  of 
the  maintenance  of  Internal  law  and  order 
In  the  various  areas  of  Palestine  Is  one  of 
the  first  subjects  under  consideration. 

As  one  of  the  members  of  the  United 
Hatlons.  the  United  States  Government  Is 
following  these  deliberations  as  well  as  cur- 
rent developmenU  in  Palestine  with  close 
attention  and  with  the  hope  that  the  peoples 
of  Palestine  will  cooperate  In  the  peaceful 
ImplemenUtlon  of  the  General  Assembly's 
resolution. 

For  your  Information  there  Is  attached  a 
copy  of  a  statement  relating  to  the  general 
policy  of  the  United  Sutes  Government  re- 
garding Palestine,  as  well  as  two  official  re- 
leases on  the  shipment  and  transfer  of  arms 
to  the  troubled  areas  of  the  Near  East. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Crabixs  B.  Bohlcn. 

Counselor 
(For  the  Secretary  of  State). 

(United  States  Mission  to  the  United  Nations. 
Press  release  No.  260.  October  10.  1947 1 

1.  The  problem  of  the  future  government 
of  Palestine  confronU  the  General  Assembly 
of  the  United  Nations  with  a  heavy  and  com- 
plex responsibility.  The  General  Assembly, 
having  assumed  responsibility  for  making 
recommendations  to  the  United  Kingdom  on 
the  subject,  must  do  everything  within  its 
power  to  evolve  a  practical  solution  consist- 
ent 'vlth  the  principles  laid  down  In  the 
United  Nations  Charter. 

2.  The  United  States  delegation  feels  that 
the  urgency  of  the  problem  is  bo  great  that 
the  General  Assembly  must  recommend  a 
solution  at  this  session.  The  degree  of  ur- 
gency has  l>een  brought  to  our  attention  by 
continued  violence  In  Palestine,  by  the  con- 
text of  the  Special  Committee's  Report,  and 
by  the  statement  of  the  delegate  from  the 
United  Kingdom  regarding  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Committee  and  future  British 
responsibilities  In  Palestine. 

8.  During  the  past  weeks  this  Committee 
has  had  the  benefit  of  the  views  of  several 
members  of  this  Committee,  and  has  heard 
statements    by    the    representatives    of    the 


Arab  Higher  Committee  and  the  Jewish 
Agency  for  Palestine  on  behalf  of  the  peo- 
ples primarily  concerned.  The  United  States 
delegation  believes  that  this  discvLsslon  has 
been  of  material  assistance  and  hopes  that 
It  will  continue  on  the  broadest  basis. 

4.  It  may  be  recalled  that  as  a  result  of 
the  First  World  War,  a  large  area  of  the  Near 
East,  Including  Palestine,  was  liberated  and 
a  number  of  States  gained  their  independ- 
ence.   The  United  States,  having  contributed 
its  blood  and  resources  to  the   winning  of 
that  war,  felt  that  It  could  not  divert  Itself 
of  a  certain  responsibility  for   the   manner 
In  which  the  freed  territories  were  disposed 
of,  or  for  the  fate  of  the  peoples  liberated 
at  that  time.    It  took  the  position  that  these 
peoples  should  be  prepared  for  self-govern- 
ment and  also  that  a  national  home  for  the 
Jews  should  be  established  in  Palestine.    The 
United  States  Government  has  subsequently 
had    long    and    friendly    relations    with    the 
Independent  states  which  were  created  in  the 
Near  East  and  is  happy  to  note  that  most  of 
them  are  members  of  the  United  Nations  and 
have  representatives  present  at  this  meeting. 
6.  It    may    be    recalled,    with    regard    to 
Palestine,  that  In  1917  the  government  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  In  the  statement  known  as 
the  Balfour  Declaration,  announced  that  It 
viewed    with    favor    the    establishment    In 
Palestine  of  a  national  home  for  the  Jewish 
people  and  that  it  would  use  Its  best  en- 
deavors to  facUitate  the  achievement  of  that 
object,  it  being  clearly  understood  that  noth- 
ing should  be  done  which  might  prejudice 
the  civil  and  religious  rights  of  existing  non- 
Jewish    communities    In    Palestine    or    the 
rights  and  political  status  enjoyed  by  Jews  In 
any  other  country.     In   1923   the  objectives 
stated  In  this  declaration  were  embodied  in 
the  League  of  Nations  mandate  for  Palestine 
which  was  entrusted  to  the  government  of 
the  United  Kingdom  as  mandatory.     As  the 
United    States    was    not    a    memt>er    of    the 
League  of  Nations,  a  convention  was  con- 
cluded between   the  United  States  and  the 
United    Kingdom    In    1924    with    regard    to 
American  rights  in  Palestine.    The  Palestine 
mandate  Is  embodied  In  the  preamble  to  this 
convention.    The  United  States  consented  to 
this  mandate.     Members  of  this  committee 
are    aware    of    the   situation    which    subse- 
quently developed  In  Palestine  and  of  the 
many    efforts    which    have    been    made    to 
achieve  a  settlement.     We  now  have  before 
us  a  report  of  the  special  committee  of  the 
United  Nations  with  regard  to  the  Palestine 
question. 

6.  Tl»e  United  States  delegation  supports 
the  baalc  principles  of  the  unanimous  recom- 
mendations   and    the   majority    plan    which 
provides  for  partition  and  immigration.     It 
Is   of    the    opinion,    however,    that    certain 
amendments  and  modifications  would  have 
to  be  made  in  the  majority  plan  in  order 
more  accurately  to  give  effect  to  the  prin- 
ciples   on    which    that   plan    Is    based.    My 
delegation  believes  that  certain  geographical 
modifications  must  be  made.     For  example, 
Jaffa  should  be  Included  in  the  Arab  state 
because   it   Is   predominantly   an   Arab  city. 
My  delegation  suggests  that  the  General 
Assembly  may  wish  to  provide  that  all  the 
InhabltanU  of  Palestine,  regardless  of  cltl- 
Ecnshlp  or  place  of  residence,  be  guaranteed 
access  to  ports  and  to  water  and  power  fa- 
cilities on   a  nondiscriminatory   basis;    that 
constitutional    guaranties.    Including    guar- 
anties regarding  equal  economic  opportunity. 
be  provided  for  Arabs  and  Jews  alike,  and 
that  the  powers  of  the  Joint  Economic  Board 
be  strengthened.     Any  solution  which   this 
committee  recommends  should  not  only  be 
just,  but  also  workable  and  of  a  nature  to 
command  the  approval  of  world  opinion. 

7.  The  United  States  delegation  desires  to 
make  certain  observations  on  the  carrying 
out  of  such  recommendations  as  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  may  make  regarding  th?  fu- 


ture government  of  Palestine.  The  Oe'heral 
Assembly  did  not.  by  admitting  this  item  to 
lU  agenda,  undertake  to  assume  responsibil- 
ity for  the  administration  of  Palestine  dur- 
ing the  process  of  transition  to  Independence. 
Responsibility  for  the  government  of  Pales- 
tine now  rests  with  the  mandatory  power. 
The  General  Assembly,  however,  would  not 
fully  discharge  Its  obligation  If  It  did  not 
take  carefully  Into  account  the  problem  of 
implementation. 

8.  Both  the  majority  report  and  the  state- 
ment of  the  United  Kingdom  representative 
in  this  committee  raise  the  problem  of  carry- 
ing into  eGect  the  recommendations  of  the 
General    Assembly.     We   note,    for   example, 
that   the   majority   report    indicates   several 
points  at  which   the   majority  thought   the 
United  Nations  could  be  of  assistance.    It  was 
suggested  that  the  General  Assembly  approve 
certain    steps    Involved    In    the    transitional 
period,   that   the  United   Nations   guarantee 
certain  aspecu  of  the  settlement  concerning 
holy   places   and   minority   rights,   that   the 
Economic  and  Social  Council  appoint  three 
members  of  the  Joint  Economic  Board,  and 
that  the  United  Nations  accept  responsibility 
as    admlnUterlng    authority   of    the   city   of 
Jerusalem  under  an   International   trustee- 
ship. 

9.  The  United  States  Is  willing  to  par- 
ticipate m  a  United  Nations  program  to  as- 
sist the  parties  Involved  In  the  establish- 
ment of  a  workable  political  settlement  In 
Palestine.  We  refer  to  assistance  through 
the  United  Nations  In  meeting  economic  and 
financial  problems  and  the  problem  of  in- 
ternal law  and  order  during  the  transition 
period.  The  latter  problem  might  require  the 
establUhment  of  a  special  constabulary  or 
police  force  recruited  on  a  volunteer  basis 
by  the  United  Nations.  We  do  not  refer  to 
the  possibility  of  violations  by  any  member 
of  lu  obligations  to  refrain  In  lu  Interna- 
tional relations  from  the  threat  or  use  of 
force.  We  assume  that  there  wUl  be  Charter 
observance. 

10.  In  the  final  analysis  the  problem  of 
making  any  solution  work  rests  with  the  peo- 
ple of  Palestine.  If  new  political  institutions 
are  to  endure,  they  must  provide  for  early  as- 
sumption by  the  people  themselves  of  the  re- 
sponsibility for  their  own  domestic  order. 
Acts  of  violence  against  constituted  authority 
and  against  rival  elemenu  of  the  local  popu- 
lation have  appeared  in  Palestine  over  a 
period  of  many  years  and  have  greatly  in- 
creased the  difficulties  of  finding  a  workable 
solution  to  this  complex  problem.  Certahi 
elements  have  resorted  to  force  and  terror  to 
obtain  their  own  particular  alms.  Obviously, 
this  violence  must  cease  If  Independence  Is 
to  be  more  than  an  empty  phrase  In  the  Holy 
Land. 

11.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  must  now  consider 
how  this  committee  is  to  take  the  next  step 
In  dealing  with  this  question.  If  the  com- 
mittee favors  the  principles  of  the  majority 
plan,  we  should  establish  a  subcommittee  to 
work  out  the  details  of  a  program  which  we 
could  recommend  to  the  General  Assembly. 

12.  The  recommendations  reached  by  the 
General  Assembly  will  represent  the  collective 
opinion  of  the  world.  The  problem  has  thus 
far  defied  solution  because  the  ptrties  pri- 
marily at  Interest  have  been  unab'»->  to  reach 
a  basis  of  agreement.  This  Is  a  problem  In 
the  solution  of  which  world  opinion  can  be 
most  helpful. 

(Department  of  State.  For  the  press.  De- 
cember 5,  1947,  No.  949] 
In  view  of  the  current  disorders  in  the 
Middle  East,  the  United  SUtes  Is  discon- 
tinuing for  the  present  licensing  of  aU  ship- 
ments of  arms  to  the  troubled  areas.  The 
shipments  of  arms  and  ammunition  licensed 
to  the  countries  of  the  Middle  East  area  ef- 
fected during  1946  and  the  first  10  months  of 
1947  are  as  follows: 
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similarly  ttaU  policy  extends  to  thU  type 
of  article  which  may  be  located  outside  the 
United  States.  Including  transfer  and  re> 
transfer  of  lend-lease  arms  and  ammunition 
•ad  the  sale  of  United  States  surplus  arms 
and  ammunition. 

I  Department  of  State.  Background  mate- 
rial for  the  p>ress.  December  10.  1S47| 
The  tiansfers  of  military  supplies,  lend- 
lease,  and  nonmllltary  war  surpltu  to  the 
countries  of  the  Middle  Cast  affected  by  the 
arms  ban  during  the  years  of  IMS.  1040.  and 
19<7  were  as  follows: 
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Tan  w  MOT  Tin  wat  to  ptAtm 

In  conclusion.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  In - 
Mrtlng  an  excellent  editorial  from  the 
l^Leaderof  May  22: 

tmx  msw  nation  or  laaAvx 
To  bewail   the  traffic  sufferlnff  of   Jewun 
Of's  and  the  bloodshed  In  Palestine,  wtth- 
•  positive  profram  for  solution  cf  botn 
problems,   is  futile.     Lamentation   alone   '.a 
frely    Immoral- evasion.      With    the   emer- 
of  the  new  Jewish  state  of  Israel — a 

H"f>"t   which   required  2.000   years  of 

^itory  In  Its  consummation — the  situation 
the  Middle  East  changes  qualitatively. 
Pi  lor  to  the  proclamation,  there  existed  two 
m  [bject  people*— regardless  of  the  formal 
IMd  in  descrlbliif  tlwlr  status — un- 
BMmdate  rule.  The  BHuadatory  power  is 
___  abandoning  the  territory  of  Palestine. 
T  M  prompt  recognition  of  Israel  by  ths 
U  illed  States  through  President  Truoian. 
aid  the  subsequent  recognition  by  the  So- 
▼l»t  Union  and  other  nations,  give  solidity 
ai  id  permanence  to  the  status  of  Israel.  It  is 
alraady  raakinc  its  way  Into  the  society  of 


A  poalUve  choice  of  political  policy  de- 
r— pnmrtWlUtos  The  United  States  has 
alvaya  dssnonstrated.  in  the  mlddle- 
■ttuatkin.  that  It  could  be  counted 
to  support  lU  stated  policy.  The  Bnt- 
lafa.  for  example,  asked  the  United  States  on 
nmuber  of  occasions — prior  to  the  recent 
situation — to  assume  Its  obligations 
ai  a  world  power  uy  collaborating  in  Palcs- 
^M  with  troops  and  money  to  aid  In  the 
laaaaatatk>n  of  whatever  policy  the  UM 
M  dacMa  upon.  The  United  SUtes  did 
nfct  choose  to  accept  this  Invitation,  and  hns 
f(  Uowed  a  wavering  line.  But  all  that  is 
n  fw  past  history.  Truman  recognized  Israel 
ai  kd  it  is  therefore  Incumbent  upon  us  as  a 
It  and  responsible  nation  to  follow  a  con- 
sistent policy  from  now  on. 

Obviously,  the  first  step  for  tis  to  taks  is  to 
U  rt  tlM  arms  embargo  which  currently  re- 
•  itets  supplies  of  war  from  being  sent  to  the 
Jttwsw    Any    cation   established    and   rccoK* 


Mlaed  as  such  has  the  right  to  secure  for  itself 
Maaa  ol  laU-dafMiM.  We  did  not 
to  allow  tb«  Spanlah  lo\altat  govern- 
It  to  do  so  at  the  time  of  the  tfpanich 
elvU  war— wltl  dUastrous  effects.  Out  ot 
that  holocaust,  cauaed  by  the  totalitariao 
countries  using  Spain  aa  an  experimental 
battleaetd.  came  World  War  II  The  neu- 
trality we  chose  then  was  false.  We  would 
be  abandoning  our  own  present  policy  and 
our  hope  for  peace  In  the  Middle  East  If  we 
did  not  immediately  enable  Israel  to  defend 
itself  from  the  Arab  Invasion. 

Forttuiately.  It  seems  likely  that  such  a 
lifting  of  the  arms  embargo  will  be  an- 
nounced soon.  Already  there  have  t>een  im- 
portant expressions,  by  Democratic  and 
Republican  leadens,  of  the  hope  that  this 
embargo,  which  is  anachronistic  and  im- 
moral, will  be  relegated  to  the  dustbin  of 
history. 

Th*  eaacrgence  of  Israel  allows  at  last  for 
InuntgraUon  into  that  state,  restricted  only 
by  the  number  of  Jews  surviving  Hitler's 
massacres  and  the  capacity  of  Palestine  to 
absorb  them.  They  will  come  from  the 
camps  of  Cyprus,  from  the  European  DP 
camps,  and  from  the  Arab  countries,  whera 
900.C00  Jews  are  In  great  danger.  These 
transfers  of  population  must  be  viewed  by 
all  decent  persons  as  humane  and  long  over- 
due. In  addition,  the  New  Leader  urges 
prompt  passage  ol  the  bills  before  Congress 
which  will  permit  DP  immigration  Into  the 
United  States  of  DP's — Jewish  and  non- 
Jewish.  It  is  hypocrisy  to  lament  the  mis- 
erable status  of  the  DP's  In  Europe  and  then 
dawdle  as  our  Congress  has  with  these  bills 
to  alleviate  their  status  by  making  It  poosible 
for  a  too-small  portion  of  these  tragically 
situated  people  to  come  to  the  United  Statas. 

But  no  felicitation  on  the  new  state  of 
Israel  can  be  complete  without  recognition 
of  the  heroism  of  the  steadfast  elements  in 
the  Jewish  cause  who  have  fought  so  valiantly 
for  the  erection  of  a  nation  which  they  could 
call  a  homeland.  Responsible  leaders  of  the 
provisional  Government  of  Israel  want  peace. 
They  know  that  the  new  state  to  Oourish 


must  have  peace.  Efbncmic  cooperation  f  nd 
political  amity  with  the  Arabs  must  be  made 
an  actuality.  It  Is  therefore  urgent  that  Jio 
United  States  develop  a  program  to  insure 
peace.  It  is  understandable  that  there  sho  jld 
be  genuine  concern  over  the  holy  places  in 
Jerusalem,  but  we  also  believe  that  the  lives 
of  Jews  and  Arabs  are  also  holy — and  henc* 
a  peaceful  solution  of  the  continuing  conflict 
in  the  Middle  East  mtist  be  achieved. 

Finally,  the  stand  of  the  United  Stetes 
GoTcmment,  that  is.  recognttlort.  mu3t  be 
brought  Into  line  with  a  comprehensive  wcrld 
prcgrnm.  Tlae  only  nstion  that  stands  to 
gain  by  continued  bloodshed  In  the  Mtcdle 
East  Is  the  Soviet  Union.  Both  the  Jews  nnd 
the  Arabs  stand  to  lose,  (acts  are  fac'^s,  und 
past  opinions  muiit  be  put  Into  abcyarce: 
the  Jewish  state  txlsu,  and  shiill  continue  to 
exist.  Out  thete  must  be  peaceful  coop<  ra- 
tion between  the  Jcwt  and  Arabr.  Ttere 
muM  ba  democracy  In  the  Middle  East  as 
tlumiglMUt  the  world.  The  new  stau  of 
Israel  has  much  to  gstn  from  a  prowestern 
□rirn'.ton  In  the  World  crisu.  It  goes  without 
it  the  western  powers  have  cquiUy 
u.v.  ..  >..  Kstn  from  a  pro-Israel  stnnd 

The  UN  la  faced  with  the  fact  of  Arab  ag* 
grcs«.on  acaln*t  the  state  o(  Israel,  exempli* 
Aad  by  the  bombing  of  Tel  Aviv.  UnleM  ac- 
t  i  Cairo  and  other  Arab  cities  will 

u.  .nfy  be  bombed  in  retaliation  In 

thd  nrt'Uinl  rcurke  of  self-protection  for 
Xsrasl.    This  u  rot  the  way  to  peace. 

The  possibilities  of  achieving  a  peape  of 
moderation,  of  Justice,  are  (liknnoearliij  as 
time  goes  by  without  fru:  .    ere 

Is  sum*  sstisfactiun  in  it-..-^^ —  >  ••  r  a 
tragedy:  there  Is  always  some  solace  in  know- 
ing whst  happened  so  that  we  can  ^^revent 
dlisister  from  happening  again.  But  we  nave 
had  plenty  of  disasters— and  we  are  tick  of 
solsce — this  time  we  want  peace.  As  we.  too. 
well  know,  world  peace  and  survival  may  be 
the  stake.  If  It  is  no  longer  a  mnticr  of 
winner  take  all,  it  Is  certslnly  true  that  alt 
will  be  loaert,  and  what  U  lo«t  will  b4  all 
we  have. 


Europeaa  Recovery 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MAX  SCHWABE 

or  Missotrai 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  27.  1948 

Mr.  SCHWABE  of  Missouri.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  sure  we  all  regret  th«-  im- 
poverished conditions  of  the  European 
peoples.  Every  American  is  filled  with 
the  milk  of  human  kindness  and  wants 
to  do  all  in  his  power  to  alleviate  the  suf- 
fering of  people  unable  to  help  them- 
selves. However,  as  has  been  said  so 
often,  the  problem  is  not  merely  one  of 
relief,  but  primarily  one  of  recovery. 
American  taxpayers  cannot  go  on  forever 
carrying  the  rest  of  the  world  on  its 
shoulders.  If  the  European  standard  of 
living  is  to  be  raised  permanently,  i:  will 
have  to  be  the  result  of  their  production 
and  trade. 

If  we  are  to  assist  the  peoples  of  -vest- 
em  Europe,  we  must  get  at  the  ro<ts  of 
the  trouble  and  dig  it  out.  The  root  of 
the  trouble,  as  I  see  it.  is  the  continued 
bungling  of  bureaucratic  socialism.  Let 
me  illustrate:  Many  of  the  western  Eu- 
ropean countries  have  raised  their  pro- 
duction indices  to  prewar  levels.  One  of 
the  chief  reasons  that  their  prosperity 
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does  not  compare  with  the  prewar  situ- 
ation is  the  share  of  the  national  income 
that  the  governments  consume.  If  Eu- 
rope's entire  production  was  available 
for  personal  consumption,  these  coun- 
tries would  all  be  far  better  oCf  than 
they  are  today.  According  to  the  recent 
study  by  UNESCO's  Economic  Commis- 
sion, the  British  CJovernment  in  1938 
consumed  14  percent  of  gro.ss  national 
production,  whereas  In  1946  it  consumed 
24  percent.  As  a  result  of  this,  personal 
consumption  fell  from  74  percent  in  1938 
to  only  67  percent  in  1946.  when  the 
United  Kingdom  was  dependent  upon 
foreign  source*  for  4  percent  of  the  pro- 
duction it  consumed.  If  government 
con.sumptlon  had  not  lncrea»ed,  the  av- 
erage Briton  woula  be  far  better  off  to- 
day. 

If  tht  bureaucraU  could  be  thrown  out 
and  fre«  enterprla*  allowed  to  rul«.  It 
would  not  be  long  before  goods  available 
for  personal  consumption  In  western  Eu- 
rope would  surpass  that  of  any  prior 
known  period.  As  thin  United  Natlonn 
study  (ihows,  while  employment  h&n  rlien 
In  many  parts  of  Europe,  the  productiv- 
ity per  man-hour  Is  definitely  below  pre 
war  Europe  as  a  whole. 

If  thlfi  productivity  Is  to  be  raised,  the 
Europeans  must  have  an  Incentive  to 
produce,  and  the  only  way  they  can  get 
that  Incentive  l.s  to  lift  .socialistic  restric- 
tions ."10  that  he  who  produces  more  than 
the  average  worker  can  enjoy  more  than 
the  average  rations. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  best  place  to  start  a 
European  parade  to  a  free  economy  Is  in 
western  Germany,  where  we  call  the 
tune.  lna.smuch  as  Germany  has  always 
been  continental  Europe's  biggest  buyer 
and  supplier  of  goods,  our  best  contribu- 
tion to  European  recovery  would  be  a  re- 
vitalized Germany.  I  hope  the  ECA  will 
lead  the  way  by  freeing  the  channels  of 
German  trade  and  thus  relieving  the 
pressure  on  American  take-home  pay. 


UN  Charter  ReTttkm 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WALTER  H.  JUDD 

or   MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  27.  1948 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
granted  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  of  May 
23,  1948: 

ANTOEVlSIOmST    FALLACIES 

Senator  ArrHtnt  H.  Vandenbebg  s  "working 
paper,"  designed  to  support  the  United  Na- 
tions and  give  American  aid  to  "regional 
and  other  collective  arrangements  for  col- 
lective and  Individual  self-defense,"  should 
be  considered  carefully  In  the  light  of  Its 
origin  as  well  as  Its  alms. 

Unanimously  approved  by  the  Senate  For- 
eign Relations  Committee.  thU  declaration 
of  the  Senates  view  on  policy,  would  also 
pursue  "voluntary  agreement  to  remove  the 
veto  from  all  questions  Involving  pacific 
settlements   of   international   disputes   and 


situations,  and  from  the  admission  of  new 
members." 

Two  goals  which  appear  related  are  sought 
by  this  declaration.  We  will  assist  the  coun- 
tries of  western  Europe  with  military  help, 
pending  executive  and  legislative  approval, 
provided  they  help  themselves.  This  gives 
substantial  backing  to  the  western  European 
federation  growing  out  of  the  Marshall  plan, 
but  particularly  to  the  Brussels  conference 
countries,  Brluln,  Prance.  Belgium,  the 
Netherlands,  and  Luxemburg,  which  are 
worUng  out  a  hard-and-fast  military  alli- 
ance. , 

The  second  goal  of  the  declaration  is  ob- 
viously to  head  off  the  widespread  public  de- 
mand for  revision  of  the  United  Nations 
Charter.  This  demand  has  found  expruslon 
in  a  score  of  resolutions  In  the  Hou^■e  of 
Representatives.  Hearings  on  UN  revision 
ended  a  waak  ago  before  the  Housa  Pore  gn 
AtTolrs  Oomtnlttaa  Sacretary  of  8t«t«  Mar- 
shall and  Warren  R.  Austin.  American  am- 
baasador  to  tita  Unlt«>d  Nations.  iMtlfled 
mslnat  any  ravUlon  at  ihU  time  bocnuse, 
with  the  known  objections  of  Runaia,  tha 
world  organlfMtinn  might  be  klllad, 

VAMDRNBiao'a  working  paper"  Is  tht  prod- 
uct or  tha  conference  held  3  waaks  auo  in 
ihr  State  Department  by  Sacretary  Ifarshall, 
Juh>i  Pofcier  Dulles.  Republican  foralgn  policy 
adviser,  and  the  Michigan  Senator. 

The  best  assessment  wc  have  noted  of  this 
admlnUtratlon'fc  endeavor  to  circumvent  pub- 
lic opinion  was  mads  by  Ely  Culbertson.  in- 
terested as  a  conscientious  citlcen  In  world 
peace.  In  hU  tesilinony  before  the  Houhs 
committee  10  days  ago. 

Culbertson.  who  spoke  In  Cleveland  Friday 
night  before  the  Intcmatlonol  Affiliation  ol 
Sales  and  Advertlmng  Clubs,  told  the  Hotiia 
group  that  Marshall  and  Austin  were  "ruen  of 
the  past"  who  "are  apparently  oblivious  of 
the  elementary  fact  that  between  the  Sua 
Pr.-inclsco  Conference  (esWblUbment  ot  the 
UN)  and  today  there  are  not  3  yean,  but 
3,000  years— there  Is  a  vast  gulf,  created  by 
the  Hiroshima  l)omb." 

"What."  Culbertson  acked,  "has  the  pres- 
ent. Impotent,  veto-ridden  United  Nations  ac- 
complished to  remove  the  atomic  cloud  now 
gathering  over  the  homes  of  the  world?"  It 
grieves  me  deeply  to  observe  that  In  his  testi- 
mony before  tills  committee,  the  Ambassadot 
(Austin)  had  no  place  for  the  atomic  bomb, 
although  he  did  find  room  for  er.altlng  the 
present  United  Nations  In  its  achievements 
for  "aiding  Peru  to  stablish  refrigeration  and 
storage  facilities  for  Its  fishing  Industry." 

Culbertson  called  Vandenbctg's  "working 
paper"  a  "walking  paper,  leading  exactly  no- 
where." because  It  depends  on  voluntary 
agreements  to  limit  the  veto,  a  method  that 
has  repeatedly  faUed.  Then  he  posed  the 
question  that  reveals  the  contradiction  and 
the  unreality  of  the  Vandenberg-State  De- 
partment document. 

"How  could  the  State  Department  attack 
the  revision  of  the  United  Nations  on  the 
grounds  that  It  might  wreck  the  UN  by  rea- 
son of  Russia's  opposition,  and  at  the  same 
time  advocate  a  military  defense  alliance  ob- 
vious! v  directed  against  Russia?" 

The  man  who  has  done  so  much  to  crystal- 
lize public  opinion  on  the  great  Issue  of  col- 
lective security  then  expressed  succinctly  the 
feeling  of  mUllons  of  his  fellow  Americans: 
"Our  only  hope  of  averting  the  third  world 
war  Is  through  a  revised  United  Nations,  and 
the  only  formula  which  Is  both  effective  and 
acceptable  for  such  a  revision  is  a  formula 
which  provides  specific  methods  for  the  elim- 
ination of  three  basic  defects  in  the  present 
structure  of  the  United  Nations — the  elimi- 
nation of  the  veto  In  matters  of  aggression, 
the  elimination  of  the  atomic  and  armament 
race,  and  the  establishment  of  a  tyranny- 
proof,  but  powerful  international  police 
force.' 

These  alms,  unfortunately,  may  not  be 
achieved  at  this  session  of  Congress,  but  the 


groundwork  has  been  laid  for  early  action 
at  the  next  session.  By  attaching  appropri- 
ation items  to  Its  resolution,  the  House  has 
made  sure  that  its  views  WiU  be  heard  and 
that  the  Vandenberg  "working  paper"  will 
not  be  passed,  as  was  Intended,  without 
House  concurrence,  merely  as  an  expression 
of  Senate  opinion. 

It  Is  difficult  to  understand  the  attitude 
of  the  administration.  Certainly  defense  of 
the  western  European  nations  is  essential, 
but  it  is  only  a  temporary  stopgap  until  an 
effective  United  Nations  Is  created  as  an  in- 
strument of  international  peace.  One  com- 
plemenl,i  the  other.  If  they  do  not,  then  the 
only  answer  is  conflict. 


Aa  End  of  Racial  Barriers  to  Citiscnikip 


EXTENSION  or  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WALTER  H.  JUDD 

or  MuiMsaoTA 

IN  THE  NOUSR  OP  RBPRVSNTATIVM 

Thurtday.  May  27,  194$ 

Mr,  JUDD,  Mr.  Speaker,  under  per- 
mlshlon  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  Include 
an  editorial  from  the  April  39  laaue  of 
the  Stockton  Record,  of  Stockton.  Calif. 
It  is  gratifying  to  have  this  continuing 
evidence  of  support  for  my  bill.  H.  R. 
6004.  which  seeks  to  accomplish  the  de- 
sirable objectives  noted  In  this  editorial. 

AN  END  or  lAClAL  BASaiSRa  TO  CTTIZBNSMIP 

Now  In  the  hearing  stage  before  the  Housa 
of  Representatives  U  a  bill  introduced  by 
Representative  Waltib  H  Juob  which  would 
terminate  racial  dlecrlmlnatlon  in  granting 
United  SUtes  citizeuuhip.  This  barrier  now 
exUU  for  all  persons  of  Asiatic  or  Pacific 
origin  except  Chinese,  Filipinos,  and  natives 
of  India.  Largest  of  the  racial  groups  In- 
volved are  the  Japanese  and  the  Koreans. 

The  Judd  bill  U  In  keeping  with  naturaliza- 
tion legislation  which  was  enacted  in  1M3 
and  1946.  In  those  3  years  the  process  was 
liberalized  to  include  Chinese,  Filipinos,  and 
natives  of  India.  Consistency  calls  for  the 
elimination  of  all  discrimination. 

There  need  be  no  fear  of  a  flood  of  immi- 
gration from  the  Ortent.  Present  arrange- 
ments permit,  for  example,  the  Influx  of  100 
from  India  and  105  from  China  each  year. 
Similar  quotas  for  all  Astatic  and  Pacific 
peoples  would  allow  the  admission  of  not 
more  than  1,700  persons  a  year. 

Aside  from  the  fact  that  the  United  Statea 
remains  the  only  major  power  which  still  in- 
dulges in  the  anachronism  of  racial  discrimi- 
nation as  regards  citizenship,  there  are  two 
important  reasons  why  the  bill  should  be- 
come law.  There  now  are  nearly  QOfiOO  per- 
sons residing  In  the  Stales  and  HawaU  against 
whom  the  present  law  operates,  about  15.000 
of  them  Japanese.  In  addition  to  the  loss 
of  Federal  rights  of  citizenship,  these  people 
are  the  victims  of  related  alien  land  laws  In 
12  States.  Because  of  the  status  of  their 
parents,  native-born  Americans  find  their 
rights  and  privileges  clouded. 

The  second  reason  Involves  the  prestige 
and  influence  of  the  United  States  abroad. 
During  the  war  the  Japanese  enemy  used  the 
American  discrimination  policy  as  a  powerftU 
propaganda  weapon.  The  policy  continues 
to  be  a  sore  spot  which  antidemocratic  gov- 
ernments are  probing  successfully  in  psycho- 
logical cold  warfare  which  seeks  to  discredit 
the  United  States. 

Democracy  in  the  United  States  will  take 
on  new  meaning  to  millions  of  perEc  is  when 
they  no  longer  are  prevented  at  least  from 
aspiring  to  American  citizenship. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ELBERT  D.  THOWAS 

or   UTAH 

IN  TlHB  amWATK  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Fridat.  May  28  (legislative  day  of 
Thursday.  May  20K  194i 

Mk-  THOMAS  of  Utah.  Mr.  Presl- 
dcni .  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
IBM  ted  In  the  Appendix  o(  the  Record 
Stat  ments  Issued  by  General  Motors 
Oor ».  and  United  Automobile  Workers. 
CIO  concerning  settlement  of  the  new 
2-y(ar  contract  between  them.  These 
Stat  jments  were  Issued  at  the  time  the 
agnement  was  reached. 

I  make  this   request  because  of  the 
unuiUAl  importance  and  Interest  attach- 


to  the  agreement  reached  between 
negniators  for  the  United  Automobile 
Wo  kers.  CIO  and  the  General  Motors 
Cor  J.  for  an  immediate  wage  increase  of 
..  cents  an  hour,  with  provision  for 
qturterly  adjustments  upward  or  down- 
ward to  correspond  with  changes  in  the 
of  living  and  with  an  additional 
t\  provision  for  an  unconditional  3 
;s  an  hour  increase  now  and  again 
neit  year. 

suggest  that  Senators  who  are  in- 
ter sted  In  this  new  development  in 
lab  )r-management  relations  and  in  wage 
pol  cy  note  particularly  the  comments 
wh  ch  the  UAW-CIO  has  made  with  re- 
spe  :t  to  the  1940  ba.^  used  in  computing 
the  cost-of-living  adjustment  and  the  2 
percent,  or  3  cents  an  hour,  rate  of  in- 
cre  ise  provided  m  the  agreement. 

\  rhile  General  Motors  Corp.  is  to 
__  commended  for  breaking  the  united 
fro  It  of  big  Industry  against  any  wage 
inceases.  attention  should  be  given  to 
UAW-CIO  criticisms,  on  the  grounds 
nadequacy.  which  led  that  union  to 


the 

of 

dea  :ribe  the  settlement  as  "a  victory  cmly 
in  he  context  of  today's  economic  and 
pol  tical  reaction"  and  "essentially  a 
boiling  operation." 

The  union  describes  a! 

I  nsouiid  and  un^xlse  the  assumption  tb*t 
wa  iters  ran  expect  r.o  more  than  to  retnatn 
on  he  economic  treadmill.  Inching  up  3  cents 
an  hour  per  year,  while  management  and 
•to  kholdera  reap  profits  proportionately  far 
m  >xcess  of  that  amount.  Thla  is  sttU  the 
trV  kle-down  theory  of  prcspertty,  slightly 
MOlUled. 

]  ut  the  union  adds : 

"^tM  modlflcatlon  Is  extremely  Important, 
r.  boeaxue.  m  maiclng  It.  General  Mo- 
has  aoceptsd  the  principle  that  prices 
and  profits  are  a  cor.cem  of  labor.  This  U 
pre  jre^s. 

'  *he  union  also  rededicates  itself  to  its 
cai  ipaign  against  price  increases  and 
cal  s  upon  the  whole  American  public  to 
Jot  I  in  the  fight  to  stop  inflation. 

1  deferring  to  the  quarterly  cost-of-llv- 


ini 


adju:itment  in  wages  which  would 


peimit  a  1-cent  increase  in  hourly  wages 
for  each  1.14  change  in  the  BLS  cost- 
ol4i\1ng  index,  the  union  states: 

!•  our  sincere  hope  that  It  never  M- 
waaMury  to  use  tb«  provtstons  of  this 
It  provkUng  automatic  increases  to 


ccrreapoQd  with  rises  In  the  Bxireau  of  Labor 
Statistics  cost-of-living  Index.  Our  members 
are  not  Interested  In  the  wooden  nlclcels  of 
Inflation;  they  are  interested  In  purchasing 
power. 

In  support  of  its  statement  that  such  a 
wage  increase  does  not  Justify  price  in- 
creases, the  union  states: 

In  the  auto  industry,  1947  financial  reports 
Issued  by  seven  major  passenger  car  assem- 
blers, including  General  Motors,  show  that 
they  could  absorb  a  wage  Increase  of  this  size, 
grant  equUalent  percentage  increases  to  their 
salatled  i  iiiplirywa  and  roll  back  retail  prices 
of  their  pasaenger  cars  by  aa-JO  each.     After 
doln^  all  this,  they  would  still  have  a  profit 
of  8  percent  after  taxes  on  their  stockholders' 
Investment.     Six  percant  te  one-third  greater 
thnn  the  average  profit  rate  of  all  American 
manufacturing  corporations  during  the  years 
1988-30  when  profits  were  considered  nornval 
for     wartime     excess-proflts-Ux      purposes. 
Therefc.re.  any  attempt  to  pin  the  blame  for 
future   car   price   Increases   on   wage   settle- 
ments such  as  this  one  must  be  recognized 
In   advance   as  an   unwarranted   attempt   to 
shift  responsibility  from  management,  where 
It  would  belong. 

The  flght  to  achieve  economic  stability 
and  continuing  prosperity  is  still  to  be 
won.  The  union  recognizes  the  need  for 
a  continued  flght  against  inflation  in  the 
following  passage  from  its  statement  on 
the  General  Motors  agreement: 

Inflation  has  t>een  given  new  Impetus  by 
ERP  needs  and  the  national  defense  program. 
This  will  temporarUy  conceal  the  fact  that 
rising  prices  and  lagging  wages  are  squeez- 
ing American  consumers  out  of  tie  market 
for  farm  and  manufactured  goods.  The 
problem  of  obtaining  a  healthy  balance  be- 
tween wages,  prices,  and  profits  Is  still  before 
us.  It  Is  the  Nation's  No.  1  piece  of  unfin- 
ished business. 

I  recommend  study  of  both  the  Gen- 
eral Motors  and  UAW-CIO  statements 
by  every  Senator  who  is  interested  in 
steps  toward  achieving  stability  and  con- 
tinuing prasperity  with  a  steadily  rising 
standard  of  living  for  the  American 
people. 

There  t)einR  no  objection,  the  state- 
ments were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rkccrd.  as  follows: 

Following  Is  a  statement  Issued  by  the 
General  ICoton  Ccn^Mratlon  concernlPK  the 
a-year  agroHDCOt  reached  with  the  United 
AutomobUe  Workers.  CIO: 

"A  2-)-ear  agreement  has  been  reached  be- 
tween General  Motors  and  the  UAW-CIO 
based  on  the  mutual  acceptance  of  a  wage  ad- 
justment formula  designed  by  the  parties  to 
promote  prosperity  and  stability  and  protect 
and  Improve  the  standard  of  living  of  Gen- 
eral Motors  employees.  It  Is  hoped  that  this 
agreement  will  be  found  to  t>e  an  Important 
step  forward  In  industry-latxir  relations. 
This  wage  adjustment  plan  Includes: 

"1.  A  cost-of-living  adjustment  based  on 
the  consumer  price  Index  of  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  of  100  2  for  19t0 
and  169.3  for  April  of  this  year  and  the 
average  wage  rates  of  1940  and  the  present 
rates.  This  cost-of-ltvlng  sdjustment  has 
been  determined  to  be  8  cents  per  hour. 

"2  An  a:xnual  ImproTement  factor  to  In- 
crease the  standard  of  living  of  workmen. 
The  company  has  agreed  to  underwrite  this 
at  3  cents  per  hoar. 

'3  Quarterly  adjustments  in  the  cost-of- 
living  factor  to  be  based  on  the  Bureau  of 
Lat>or  Statistics  ooat-of-llvtng  Ind^x. 

"4.  Wages  under  the  formula  and  contract 
proTUions  have  been  stabUlscd  for  2  years. 

"nan  or  itcviit  currs  is  ram  aiss 
"Under    this    formula    the   Immediate    In- 
crease for  all  employee  eligible  wUl  t>e  11 


cenu  per  hour,  of  which  3  cenu  represents 
the  annual  Improvement  factor  and  8  cents 
a  cost-of-living  adjustment.  The  Improve- 
ment factor  calls  for  an  additional  3  cents  per 
hour  which  will  be  added  to  the  base  pay  of 
all  eligible  employes  starting  May  29.  1949. 

"It  Is  hoped  that  the  cost  of  living  wUl 
come  down  It  has  been  agreed  that  on;y  5 
cents  of  the  8  cents  will  be  subject  to  reduc- 
tion so  that  If  a  sufficient  decline  in  cast  of 
living  occurs  the  workmen  will  immediately 
enjoy  a  better  standard  of  living.  Such  an 
improvement  would  be  In  addition  to  the  3 
cents  an  hour  annual  Improvement  under- 
written by  the  company. 

"The  first  quarterly  coat  of  living  read- 
justment wUl  t>e  made  In  the  first  pay  period 
starting  after  September  1.  1948.  and  will  be 
based  on  the  July  consumers  price  Index 
published  by  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Lalx)r 
Statistics,  which  "s  expected  to  be  released 
late  in  August. 

"As  an  example  of  how  this  plan  works. 
If  an  employee  under  this  agreement  Is  now 
earning  tl.50  per  hour,  his  wages  will  be  In- 
creased Immediately  by  11  cents  per  hour  to 
$1.81  per  hour,  of  which  8  cents  Is  cost-of- 
living  adjustment  and  3  cents  the  beginning 
of  the  annual  Improvement  factor. 

"TO  SIS  BLS  INCEX    IN   AUGUST 

"If  approximately  3  months  from  now  the 
cost-of-llvlng  Index  has  Increased  or  de- 
creased Importantly,  his  wages  will  be  In- 
creased or  decreased  accordingly  and  In  line 
with  a  table  Incorporated  In  the  agreement. 
In  no  case  wUl  the  rate  of  such  an  employee 
be  reduced  to  less  than  tl  56  per  hour  during 
the  first  year  of  the  agreement  regardless  of 
how  much  the  cost-of-llvlng  Index,  may  de- 
cline during  this  time. 

"At  the  beginning  of  the  second  year  of  the 
contract  such  an  employee  will  receive  an- 
other 3  cents  Increase,  bringing  his  base  pay 
to  ai  59  per  hour  for  that  year.  He  will  also 
continue  to  receive  a  cost-of-llvlng  adjust- 
ment unless  the  cost-of-llvlng  Index  has  de- 
clined sufficiently  to  ellminste  a  cost-of- 
living  allowance.  If  the  cost-of-llvlng  index 
should  fall  below  such  a  point,  he  will  stUl 
continue  to  receive  the  tl  59  per  hour  for 
the  second  year  of  the  agreement" 

The  following  statement  was  Issued  by 
John  W.  Uvlngston.  UAW-CIO  vice  presi- 
dent, and  T.  A.  Johnstone,  assistant  director 
of  the  union's  General  Motors  Department. 

"The  UAW-CIO  will  recommend  to  the 
General  Motors  worljcrs  acceptance  of  this 
offer  from  the  corporation  It  Is  a  far- 
reaching  victory  Ui  a  period  when  powerful 
and  greedy  forces  In  American  finance  and 
indiutry  were  determined  to  block  wage  In- 
creases or  even  reduce  wages  while  prices 
continue  to  rise. 

"It  Is  not  onl7  a  victory  for  the  General 
Motors  wor'.:ers  themselves.  It  Is  a  victory 
as  well  for  the  rest  of  the  UAW-CIO's  l.COO.- 
000  members  and  for  all  iVmerlcan  wor'icers 
because  It  will  assist  them.  In  a  period  of 
hyaUtical  reaction.  In  gettln;;  a  small  meas- 
ure of  economic  justice. 

"It  Is  a  staggering  deleat  tor  the  no  wage 
Increase'  policy  launched  by  United  States 
Steel  and  General  Electric  and  copied  by  the 
Chrysler  Corp. 

""It  u  a  stagserln-;  defeat  for  the  wage- 
cutting  policy  proposed  by  John  S.  Eugas  for 
the  rord  Itibtor  Co. 

"'The  wcge  Increase  means  855,000.000  a 
year  in  Increased  purchasing  power  for  the 
250.000  General  Motors  workers  covered  by 
the  LAW-C:0  contract.  Applied  to  all  of 
the  l.OCO.OCO  UAW-CIO  mom'uers.  it  will  mean 
at  least  taitO.CCO.COO  a  year  Directly  and 
Indirectly.  It  wUl  add  at  least  f 1. 000 .000. COO 
(a  bUIIon  dollars)  to  the  buying  power  of 
workers,  small  storekeepers,  and  others  whose 
Uvmg  standards  have  been  cut  by  Inflation. 
"It  Is  a  certainty  that  the  whole  of  Ameri- 
can Indtistry.  Including  the  automobile  In- 
dustry and  General  Motors,  can  absoib  at 
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least  this  much  wage  Increase  without  pass- 
ing it  on  to  consumers  in  higher  prices. 

"Because  that  Is  so  obviously  true,  the 
OAW-CIO  at  this  time  rededlcates  itself  to 
Its  campaign  against  price  increases,  and  we 
call  upon  the  whole  American  public  to  Join 
with  us  In  the  fight  to  stop  Inflation.  It  is 
our  sincere  hope  that  It  never  becomes  nec- 
Msary  to  use  the  provisions  of  thla  agree- 
ment providing  automatic  Increases  to  cor- 
respond with  rises  In  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
SUtlstlcs  cost-of-Uvlng  Index.  Our  mem- 
bers are  -ot  Interested  In  the  wooden  nickels 
of  inflation;  they  are  Interested  in  purchas- 
ing power. 

"The  UAW-CIO  has  fought  consistently 
and  vigorously  for  a  roll-back  in  prices. 
Speaking  for  the  entire  union.  President 
Walter  P  Reuther  stated  last  fall  that  we  pre- 
ferred a  roll-back  In  prices  to  a  wage  Increase. 
We  meant  that  sincerely,  and  we  tried  to  work 
It  that  way.  But  the  falltire  of  IndusUy  and 
Congress  to  meet  their  social  responsibility 
to  the  American  p>eople  made  it  necessary— 
In  the  only  way  left  open  to  ii»— to  protect 
am  members  against  continued  Increases  m 
the  cost  of  living. 

"Having  wen  some  measure  of  that  pro- 
tection, we  shall  continue  to  press  with  all 
our  strength  the  carrying  out  of  our  broad 
over-all  program  of  progress  with  and  not  at 
the  expense  of  the  commimlty.  The  first  and 
Immediate  target  in  that  program  is  the  high 
cost  of  living. 

"Our  statement  that  this  wage  increase, 
even  if  tpplled  universally,  by  American  in- 
dustry, does  not  justify  price  increases  Is  not 
merely  an  Idle  claim.  It  Is  supported  'jy  in- 
dustry's own  profit  figures. 

"In  the  auto  industry,  1947  financial  re- 
ports issued  by  seven  major  passenger-car 
assemblers.  Including  General  Motors.  Ehow 
that  they  could  absorb  a  wage  increase  of 
this  size,  grant  equivalent  percentage  In- 
creases to  their  salaried  employees  and  rou 
back  retail  prices  of  their  passenger  cars  by 
8230  each.  After  doing  all  this,  they  would 
still  have  a  profit  of  6  percent  after  taxes  on 
their  stockholders'  Investment.  Six  per- 
cent Is  one-third  greater  tlian  the  average 
profit  rate  of  all  American  manufacturing 
corporations  dvu-lng  the  years  1936-39,  when 
profits  were  considered  normal  for  wartime 
excess-profits  tax  purposes.  Therefore,  any 
attempt  to  pin  the  blame  for  future  car 
price  increases  on  wage  settlements  such  as 
this  one  must  be  recognized  in  advance  as  an 
unwarranted  attempt  to  shift  responslbUlty 
from  management,  where  It  would  belong. 

"The  UAW-CIO  will  continue  to  flght  on 
both  the  political  and  economic  fronts  for 
long-run  policies  necessary  to  Insxire  eco- 
nomic stability,  and  expansion  of  our  pro- 
ductive plant  to  sustain  full  production,  dis- 
tribution, consumption,  and  employment  at 
steadily  rising  sUndards  of  living  for  all. 

"Two  years  ago  the  General  Motors  workers 
went  on  strike  for  113  days,  demanding  wage 
increases  to  mainUin  take-home  pay  with- 
out Increasing  prices.  We  offered  to  cut  our 
demands  to  the  amount  General  Motors 
cruld  pay  without  Increasing  prices.  The 
American  people  supported  that  strike  and 
the  principles  for  which  we  fought.  But  the 
General  Motors  workers  were  let  down  by  a 
reversal  of  administration  policy  when,  on 
the  e::cuse  that  pending  wage  Increases  re- 
quired It,  a  85  a  ton  Increase  In  steel  prices 
wai  approved.  That  began  the  stampede 
back  to  normalcy  that  became  official  in 
June  1946  when  Congress  killed  effective 
price  control  and  the  forces  of  Inflation  were 
turned  loose. 

"Inflation  has  been  given  new  impetus  by 
ERP  needs  and  the  national-defense  pro- 
gram. ThU  will  temporarily  conceal  the  fact 
that  rUing  prices  and  lagging  wages  are 
squeezing  American  consumers  out  of  the 
market  lor  farm  and  manufactured  goods. 
The  problem  of  obUlnlng  a  healthy  l>alance 
between    wages,    prices,   and    profits    is   still 


before  us.     It  Is  the  Nation's  No.  1  piece  o< 
unflulfihed  business. 

"Substantial  as  it  Is.  the  UAW-CIO  regards 
this  victory  as  essentially  a  holding  opera- 
tion. It  can  be  termed  a  victory  only  In  the 
context  of  today's  economic  and  political 
reaction.  Nevertheless,  we  are  recommend- 
ing its  acceptance  by  General  Motors  workers 
as  their  contribution  to  Indtistrial  peace, 
even  though  it  does  not  represent  all  they 
are  entitled  to  and  is  far  short  of  the  con- 
tribution which  General  Motors  could  and 
should  make  to  a  sttn-dy,  healthy,  and  equita- 
ble national  economy. 

"In  the  first  place,  the  base  date  for  meas- 
uring wages  In  terms  of  buying  power  is 
1940,  when  an  army  of  8.000.000  unemployed 
provided  striking  testimony  that  wages  were 
far  too  low  to  sustain  full  employment. 

"In  the  second  place,  iristead  of  sharing 
Its  dangerously  inflated  profits  beyond  a  cost- 
of-living  adjustment  based  on  a  depressed 
1940  wage.  General  Motors  offered  an  annual 
Increase  of  2  percent  or  3  cents  an  hour  as 
a  gesture  toward  keeping  the  workers'  pur- 
chasing power  abreast  of  the  Increased  out- 
put resulting  from  technological  advance  In 
the  national  economy.  This  figure  Itself 
short-changes  the  principle  involved.  But 
It  is  Important  that  the  General  Motors 
Corp.  now  has  conceded  the  principle  that 
General  Motors  workers  are  entitled  to  a 
share  In  the  growing  output  of  an  expanding 
economy.  However,  to  establish  a  rate  of 
wage  Increase  without  first  establishing  a 
healthy  wage-price-profit  relationship  is  to 
attempt  to  freeze  the  present  unhealthy  re- 
lationship In  which  prices  and  profits  are 
too  high  and  wages  too  low  to  maintain  stable 
prosperity. 

"Third,  the  UAW-CIO  accepts  the  pro- 
vision for  quarterly  wage  adjustments  to  cor- 
respond with  changes  In  the  BLS  cost-of-llv- 
lng Index  only  because  most  of  those  In 
control  In  government  and  In  industry  show 
no  signs  of  acting  in  the  public  Interest. 
They  are  enforcing  a  system  of  private  plan- 
ning for  private  profit  at  public  expense. 

"Fourth,  the  assumption  that  workers  can 
expect  no  more  than  to  remain  on  the  eco- 
nomic treadmill.  Inching  up  3  cente  an  hour 
per  year  while  management  and  stockholders 
reap  profits  proportionately  far  In  excess  of 
that  amount  is  unsound  and  unwise.  This 
is  still  the  trickle-down  theory  of  prosper- 
ity, slightly  modified.  The  mcdlflcation  Is 
extremely  Important  however,  because.  In 
making  It.  General  Motors  has  accepted  the 
principle  that  prices  and  profits  are  a  con- 
cern of  labor.     This  Is  progress. 

"In  spite  of  these  criticisms  of  the  settle- 
ment, we  believe  that  In  accepting  It  the 
General  Motors  workers  will  be  making  a 
substantial  contribution  to  the  economic 
health  of  the  Nation  and  to  the  welfare  of 
their  fellow  Americans.  We  recommend  its 
acceptance  on  that  basis  and  we  In  the  UAW- 
CIO  shall  continue  to  inform,  educate,  and 
organize  ourselves,  in  cooperation  with  other 
workers,  farmers,  and  men  of  good  will,  to 
buUd  a  Nation  and  a  world  of  abvmdance, 
security,  and  peace." 


Reciprocal  Trade  A^eements 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  A.  WILLIS  ROBERTSON 

or  VIRGINIA 

IN  THK  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday,  May  28  (legislative  day  of 
Thursday,  May  20) ,  1948 

Mr.  ROBERTSON  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
there  be  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the 


Record  an  editorial  entitled  "The  Trade- 
Agreements  Issue,"  from  the  Baltimore 
Evening  Sim  of  May  24,  1948. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

TUX  TRADE-ACXXSMKHTS  lESTJB 

In  the  battle  over  renewal  of  the  Trade 
Agreements  Act,  which  comes  to  the  floor 
of  the  House  this  week,  economic  isolation- 
ism wUl  be  the  underlying  Issue.  Political 
Isolationism  has  been  so  often  defeated  since 
the  war  that  it  is  definitely  weakened  and 
dying.  The  United  States  is  so  firmly  com- 
mitted to  the  discharge  of  the  political  re- 
spKinslbUlties  which  its  position  as  a  great 
power  entails  as  to  leave  no  doubt  as  to  the 
final  demise  of  the  doctrine  that  we  can 
preserve  our  Institutions  and  our  security 
by  shutting  ourselves  off  from  outside  evenu. 
after  the  manner  of  the  Manchu  dynasty  in 
imperial  China. 

The  companion  doctrine  that  our  econoiric 
security— or  our  prosperity,  to  use  the  more 
general  term — depends  on  our  shutting  out 
imports  from  foreign  countries  is  also  on 
its  way  out.  The  logic  of  events  is  against 
it.  There  are  some  segments  of  American 
industry  am'  agriculture  which  still  hold  to 
this  doctrine,  however,  and  it  still  has  its 
spokesmen  in  Congress.  The  ranking  E^- 
publican  members  of  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  in  particular  are  its  exponents, 
and  their  position  enables  them  to  exercise 
an  undue  influence  on  that  party's  stand 
with  respect  to  the  trade -agreemenU  Issue. 
Republicans  have  by  no  means  consistently 
opposed  the  trade  agreements.  In  1943,  with 
a  Presidential  election  just  a  year  dlsUnt, 
145  Republicans  In  the  House  supported  a 
2-year  extension  of  the  act  under  which  the 
trade  agreemenU  are  negotiated  and  only 
52  voted  against  It.  The  vote  was  closer  in 
the  Sensite,  but  even  there  18  Republicans 
registered  themselves  for  the  renewal  and  only 

14  opposed  It.  In  1945,  the  Republicans 
swung  back  decisively  against  the  act  In  the 
House.  The  party  divided  140  to  33  against 
the  3-year  extension  voted  at  that  time.  In 
the  Senate,  however,  the  vote  on  extension 
was  close.  A  preponderance  of  Republican 
Senators  supported  crippling  amendments 
which  were  inconsistent  with  the  act  s  pur- 
poses   but  once  the  amendments  were  lost, 

15  Republicans  voted  for  the  3 -year  exten- 
flon,  as  against  16  voting  In  the  negative. 

In'  between  the  two  votes  bad  come  the 
Presidential  campaign  of  1944  in  which  Mr. 
Dewey  argued  that  the  trade  agreements 
policy  was  of  Republican  origin.  While  the 
vote  of  Republicans  in  the  House  the  follow- 
ing year  seemed  to  repudiate  this  claim.  It 
is  not  without  basis.  Mr.  CordeU  Hull  Is,  to 
be  sure,  the  author  of  the  one  effective  pro- 
gram for  reciprocal  tariff  bargalnmg  which 
this  country  has  ever  had.  HU  credit  on  that 
score  in  history  Is  secure.  Moreover,  the  Hull 
program  was  Uiltiated  by  a  DemocraUc  ad- 
ministration in  1934  and  It  has  been  backed 
by  the  consistent  votes  of  DemocraU  In 
Congress. 

Still  it  must  be  conceded,  that  at  the  very 
time  when  the  Republican  Party  was  putting 
high  tariff  laws  on  the  statute  books,  some 
of  its  more  enlightened  spokesmen  were  say- 
ing that  the  time  had  ccme  for  this  country 
to  adept  a  policy  based  on  reciprocal  tariff 
bargaining  with  other  nations.  James  G. 
Blaine  actuaUy  tried  to  apply  this  policy 
vFhlle  he  was  Secretary  of  State  during  the 
Karrlson  administration.  President  William 
Howard  Taft  negotiated  a  reciprocity  treaty 
with  Canada  in  1911.  Both  of  these  attempts 
broke  down,  because  Republican  majorities 
In  Congress  failed  to  provide  the  votes  nec- 
essary for  ratification.  The  national  leader- 
ship of  the  party  ouUlde  Congress  wa«  en- 
lightened enough  to  see  the  advantages  of 
Uie  policy  even  though  congressional  sup- 
port -/as  not  forthcoming. 
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nc«  tome  of  our  tariUs  are  no  longer 

_J  for  revenue  or  to  encourage  and  pro- 

our  industrtas  at  home,  why  should  they 

ae  employed  to  extend  and  promote  our 

abroad  Y" 
_  paange  boiled  down  means,  simply. 
prohibitive  tariffs  are  out  of  place  In  a 
ire  industrial  nation  itlth  an  exportable 
us  of   manufactured  goods.     This  was 
argument  In  19CI  and  It  la  an  even 
one  today.     Our3   Is  far  more  of  an 
..lal  economy  with  an  exporuble  sur- 
of    manufactured    goods    than    when 
.  .iley    spoke.     Moreover — and    this   la   a 
t  he  did  not  meatier.,  and  perhaps  could 
foresee — we  are  forced  to  draw  an  In- 
ilng    proportion    of    our    raw    materials 
_    abroad.     Thus,    our    interest    In    pro- 
ing   a   broader   exchange   of   goods   and 
1th  other  nations  is  constantly  ex- 
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qanetder   the    facts:  At    the    turn    of    the 

._^',  our  exports  were  still  largely  made 

of  agrtcultursl  products  and  crude  ma- 

By  1830.  the  last  prewar  year,  crude 

It    and    crude    foodst\ifTs    comprised 

Jl   percent   of   our   shipments   abroad. 
n  percent  of  those  exports  corxslsted  of 
lUfactures.     In  the  same  year,  only  19 'j 
nt   of   our   Imports   were   of   maniifac- 
goods.  while  crude  materials  and  food- 
made  up  45  percent, 
other   words,   we   had    become   a   great 
m4nufacturlng  Nation  even  before  the  war 
the  development  of  our  industries  dur- 
the  past  8  years  has  carried  that  process 
further.    Oxxr  service  as  the  arsenal  of 

^  alnce  1941  has  made  us  the  most 

rerful    industrial    nation    in    the    world. 

.  what  proportion  of  our  exports  will  be 

manufactured  goods  when   trade  settles 

dotrn  cannot  be  predicted,  but  assuredly  It 

be  higher  than  in  1989.    Hence  the  need 

using    our    tariff-bargaining    power    to 

our  exports  will  be  far  more  preas- 

than  in  lIcKlnley's  time. 

great  question  Is.  will  the  Republican 
in   nwni—  recognise  this  and  vote 
extend   the   set   under   which   the    trade 
_.nenU  are  negotiated  without  crippling 
ndmenta?    Or.  In  other  words,  the  ques- 
U.  will  the  congressionsl  spokesmen  of 
ptLTlT  recognise  the  inevitable  march  of 
J.  which  enlightened  leaders  of   their 
,  have  seen  for  years  and  which  Senators 
Representatives  themselves  accepted  as 
MSU  of  po:tc7  in   1943'     If  they  do  they 
renew  the  Trade  AgreemenU  Act  without 
rrlppUtif  •aendment  which   their  leas 
edltfbteiMd  toactars  have  propoaed. 
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In  the  RicoM  an  editorial  entitled  'Re- 
ncctions  on  a  War."  published  in  PM  on 
Thursday.  May  27.  1948. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricoto, 
as  follows: 

BxrLxcnoNs  on  a  wab 
On  the  question  of  aggression:   After  the 
Arab  refusal  of  a  truce,  can  there  t>e  doubt 
any  longer  that  the  Arabs  are  the  agirasaors 
in   the  Middle  East   war?    To  be  sure,  the 
Arab    states   have    dressed   up    their   refusal 
with  ••political  conditions."  to  make  It  look 
like  something  different.    But  only  the  will- 
fully blind  wUl  have  their  sight  obscured  by 
such    disguises.     The    Arabs,    who    have   all 
along  counted  on  the  success  of  a  concerted 
three-pronged   attack   with  superior  ariBor. 
artillery,   and  planes,  are  playmg  for  time. 
They    want    to    Justify    their    aggression    by 
naliing  down  a  victory.     If  the  UN  Sectirlty 
Council  allows  them  to  get  away  with  It.  no 
act  of  aggression  In  the  future  by  any  nation 
will  be  too  barefaced  and  cynical  to  be  tried. 
On  Bevin  and  the  British:  There  Is  some- 
thing tragl-comlc  In  the  spectacle  of  Ernest 
Bevln  throwing  up  his  bands  in  horror  when 
he    heard    of    Truman's    conversations    with 
Chaim  Welxmann.  as  President  of  the  new 
Slate  of  Israel.     The  British,  it  seems  were 
trying  to  persuade  King  Abdullah,  of  Trans- 
Jordan,  to  adopt  a  truce;  but  the  boml>shell 
of  the  Truman- Welzmann  conversations  has 
now  made  that  Impweslble. 

The  British  are  following  their  classic  pat- 
tern of  Middle  East  diplomacy.  First,  they 
create  the  Arab  League,  arm  the  Arabs,  equip, 
officer,  and  finance  their  armies.  Having 
done  this  and  having  watched  the  Arab 
armies  fall  upon  the  Jews  of  Israel,  they  then 
argue  that  any  effort  to  help  the  victim  of 
the  aggression  will  Inflame  the  strife.  While 
stUl  continuing  to  arm  the  Arabs.  Bevln  has 
closed  the  port  of  Haifa  against  boatloads 
of  Jewish  DP's  from  Europe.  Toward  Presi- 
dent Truman  he  adopts  the  shocked  attitude 
a  fireman  might  have  when,  seeking  to  put 
out  a  blaze,  be  sees  a  novice  feeding  it  with 

This  British  attitude  would  have  its  comic 
aspects— If  men  and  women  and  children 
were  not  dying  every  day  because  of  It. 

Bye  on  the  object;  There  la  a  danger  in 
our  concentrating  too  hard  on  the  British 
phase  of  the  struggle  We  run  the  risk  of 
forgetting  that  the  British,  no  matter  bow 
hvpocrlticul  thetr  policy  Is.  are  not  the 
decUlve  element  in  the  problem.  The  de- 
cisive element  is  bound  to  be  the  policy  of 
the  American  Government  and  the  attitude 
of  the  American  people. 

The  cries  of  perfidious  Albion'  are,  on  this 
Issue,  true  enough  But  In  the  first  place. 
I  suspect  the  British  Government  relishes 
these  cries.  Bevln  wants  hard  to  convince 
the  Arabs  he  is  their  true  friend  and 
champion.  As  for  alienating  the  Ameri- 
cans, he  Is  willing  to  run  the  risk— even  the 
calculated  risk  cf  an  inquiry  Into  the  chan- 
neling of  Marshall-plan  aid.  This  gives 
Bevln  a  chance  to  pose  as  a  virtuous  and 
needy  ally  who  U  being  subjected  to  eco- 
nomic presewee  while  be  stands  up  for  a 
principle  His  preeeot  policy  of  trying  to 
line  up  agatnet  AflMrMm  policy  the  na* 
ttoai  of  the  western  union  bloc  which 
iynertran  eM  baa  created.  Is  an  tsanple  of 
far  he  le  wlllln«  td  •»  Ml  fidflttf  the 
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the  obvloiis  facts  of  Arab  aggression  and 
Arab  diplomatic  sabotage.  It  U  America 
which  can  act  to  strengthen  the  position  of 
Israel.  If  America  acts— In  the  UN  and  on 
its  own— nothing  that  Bevln  can  do  will 
count  in  the  balance. 

The  greatest  and  the  ycungrst:  The  rwlng 
of  American  policy  en  the  Middle  East  Is 
finally  In  the  right  dlrecUon.  The  meeting 
between  President  Truman  and  President 
Welzmann— between  the  head  of  the  worlds 
greatest  democracy  and  the  head  of  the 
world's  youngest  democracy — had  something 
deeply  touching  and  symbolic  about  It.  Even 
if  nothing  else  had  happened  at  that  meet- 
ing. It  would  have  been  IroporUnt  merely 
because  the  meeting  took  place.  In  a  world 
where  men  li'.e  by  symbols,  this  Is  one  that 
history  will  cherish.  Americans,  ao  many  of 
whom  felt  dishonored  by  the  previous  policy 
of  back-track  en  the  UN  decision,  can  now 
begin  to  lock  at  themselves  In  the  mirror. 
And  the  beleaguered  people  of  Israel  can  feel 
they  are  not  wholly  friendless. 

Weapons  and  time:  There  are  now  two 
eseentlals  In  the  Palestine  war.  If  we  are  to 
prove  to  the  Arabs  that  murder  does  not  pay. 
One  Is  to  get  to  the  fighters  of  Israel  the 
weapons — planes,  tanks,  artillery— that  they 
need.  The  other  la  to  get  them  there  in 
time. 

These  two  essentials  apply  both  to  the 
United  Nations  action  and  to  United  BUtes 
action.  We  talk  of  sanctions,  or  penalties, 
to  be  imposed  by  the  UN  against  the  Arabs 
as  sggressors,  under  chapter  VII  of  the 
Charter.  But  the  gl>>t  of  these  sanctions  U 
to  quarantine  aid  to  the  Arab  states  and  re- 
lease aid  to  Israel.  This  will  be  futile  If  It  is 
not  done  Immediately.  The  Arabs  know  it. 
and  that  is  why  their  UN  delegates  have  so 
obviously  been  playing  for  time — endlessly 
decoding  the  messages  from  their  govern - 
menu  while  the  Security  Council  has  waited. 
The  Arabs  know  that  every  hour  counts. 
These  Siime  hours,  licking  away  while  the  UN 
falls  to  take  action,  may  decide  the  fate  of 
the  UN  Itself. 

Action  by  the  UN  means.  In  essence,  the 
clearing  of  the  way  for  quick  action  by  the 
United  States.  Inaction  by  the  UN  will  mean 
that  action  by  the  American  Government  is 
all  the  more  pressing.  Here  again,  time  la 
crucial.  Delay  will  mean  not  only  the  death 
of  people;  It  will  mean  the  frustration  of 
American  policy  and  honor.  The  lifting  of 
the  embargo  on  arms,  the  granting  of  a  loan 
to  Israel  for  defense  and  reconstruction: 
these  actions,  hinted  at  by  Dr.  Welzmann 
after  his  Interview  with  President  Truman, 
are  to  America's  Interest  and  America's 
honor.  They  are  not  hand-outs.  They  are 
concrete  steps  we  must  take  for  peace  In  the 
Middle  East  and  the  survival  of  the  United 
Nations. 

I  think  the  American  Government  will 
take  these  steps  because  the  American  peo- 
ple overwhelmingly  want  them.  They  ad- 
mire the  courage  the  people  of  Israel  have 
shown  And  they  knew  a  case  of  aggression 
when  they  see  It. 

Max  LtKRtx. 
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splrlntr  sj'mbol  of  Wisconsin's  debt  to  the 
Old  World,  and.  indeed,  of  America's 
gratitude  for  all  the  Old  World  has  given 
to  u.^:.  It  is  a  symlx)!.  too,  of  what  Amer- 
ica has  given  to  the  Old  World. 

In  this  connection.  Mr.  President,  there 
appeared  an  interesting  editorial  in  the 
Belolt  (Wis  )  News  on  May  10  entitled 
"Wisconsin's  Friend.ship  Fleet."  This 
editorial  called  attention  to  the  wonder- 
ful work  of  the  Wisconsin  Manufactur- 
ers' Association,  whose  president  is  Mr. 
William  J.  Grede.  in  making  this  centen- 
nial friendship  fleet  pos.sible.  Mr.  Wal- 
ter GeLst,  of  Milwaukee,  is  president  of 
the  Centennial  Friendship  Fleet  Com- 
mittee, and  he.  like  all  hi.''  associates,  is 
to  be  congratulated  on  the  magnificent 
work  which  they  have  untiringly  devoted 
to  this  splendid  endeavor,  and  at  this 
time  I  ask  that  the  text  of  the  editorial 
be  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

WISCONSIN'S    FRIENDSHIP    FLEET 

Most  attention  in  the  State  thU  year  is 
being  directed  toward  the  centennial  ob- 
servance of  the  admission  of  Wisconsin  into 
the  Union,  but  there  are  events  that  occurred 
In  Europe  at  that  time  that  had  a  profound 
effect  upon  this  State's  future  history. 

The  revolution  in  Germany,  as  an  exam- 
ple, prompted  the  movement  of  thousand.? 
upon  thousands  of  Germans  to  the  United 
States  during  the  period  of  1848  right  up  to 
the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War. 

The  year  of  1848  also  marked  the  first 
Swedish  settlement  in  this  State  near  Hart- 
land.  A  hpecial  observance  Is  being  planned 
to  commemorate  that  event.  Many  Danish 
families  came  from  their  homeland  to  settle 
near  Racine.  Norwegian  families  had  ar- 
rived In  Wisconsin  earlier,  establishing  large 
settlements  In  the  vicinity  of  Muskego  and 
In  southern  Rock  County. 

These  migrations  from  Europe  gave  Wis- 
consin a  sturdy  stock  of  Industrious  and 
freedom-loving  people,  who  came  to  this  new 
land  not  alone  to  improve  thetr  lot  but  to 
exercise  their  beliefs  openly  and  without 
fear.  That  Is  why  WUconsin  has,  in  gen- 
eral, been  a  leader  in  agricultural.  Industrial, 
and  educational  development  as  well  as  In 
political  and  social  advancement. 

Somewhat  as  a  recognition  of  what  the 
Scandinavian  and  other  countries  of  Europe 
have  provided  for  Wisconsin  In  years  past, 
the  Wisconsin  Manufacturers'  Association  in 
cooperation  with  the  State  centennial  com- 
mittee is  arranging  to  send  a  fleet  of  ships 
carrying  Wisconsin  products  to  several  of 
those  countries.  The  four  ships  that  will 
carry  the  supplies,  including  food,  have  been 
designated  as  the  Wisconsin  Centennial 
Prlendship  Fleet. 

Purposes  of  the  Friendship  Fleet  are: 
To  Internationalize  the  Wisconsin  centen- 
nial this  year. 

To  demonstrate  that  WUconsin  is  a  good 
pisce  to  live. 

To  attract  Immigrants,  especially  farm  help, 
from  nations  well  repreeented  here. 

Tu  giv*  ai/i  thfoufh  gift  packages  of  food 
•tMl  el'  n-eay  pefsone  In  Sctndlnevia 

MMl  U>«<  '.^■"  Countrtet, 

T«  etfengtheti  the  MeelMleel  tiee  iMtU'een 
Um  IMfle  ti  the  Vhliei  Vtelee  tni  Um» 

nttMlih*  fr^t^itH^9  fleet  m  mH  wHl 
kt  m  Ormim  urn  MMwewMee  U^l  »1 
kMMl  f«  W'/rwir  TheeM«Mffjig,  iH# 
MW  wm^fM^,  Ter»»ef)ell,  w«  »«M  JM 
NMl4eii  VOVH*  irom  IU«ln#  (n  4"»»e  Il0«m4 
f0^  D,.,.i«.,.i<  A  Oii'd  iiiiiii  «iti  lesve  Mter 
for  ftv  /  •  ••rgo 
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Although  the  ships'  cargo  will  consist  of 
machinery  and  other  articles  for  Individual 
firms,  primary  emphasis  will  be  placed  upon 
the  gift  parcels  of  food  and  clothing.  Em- 
phasis will  be  placed,  too,  upon  the  advan- 
tages Wisconsin  has  to  offer  for  those  who 
wish  to  come  here  as  their  forefathers  did. 

Arrangements  for  the  first  ship's  departure 
to  Norway  are  now  being  made.  Norwegian 
clergymen  In  the  State  as  well  as  other  Nor- 
wegian leaders,  are  to  be  asked  to  assist  In 
the  project. 

The  articles  most  desired  In  Norway,  ac- 
cording to  Norwegian  seamen  who  have 
docked  In  Milwaukee  recently,  are  svigar.  cpke 
flour,  canned  meat,  fats,  rice,  chocolate  syrup, 
dehydrated  eggs,  canned  cheese,  dehydrated 
soups,  coffee,  oatmeal,  dry  milk,  and  cocoa. 

Other  articles  deemed  most  needed  Include 
vearlng  apparel,  cotton  goods,  woolen  yarns, 
wash  cloths,  sheets,  and  soap. 

These  gift  packages  will  be  particularly 
welcome  In  Norway  as  no  facilities  for  the 
distribution  of  CARE  packages  have  been  set 
up  In  that  country. 

This  project  being  advanced  by  the  Manu- 
facturers' Association  is  something  new  and 
different  In  the  promotion  of  aid  to  the  peo- 
ples of  Europe  and  in  establishing  closer  rela- 
tions between  Wisconsin  and  those  countries 
which  In  years  past  furnished  many  of  the 
men  and  women  who  helped  to  build  the 
State. 


Address  of  Hon.  Helen  Gahagan  Doug!as, 
of  California,  Before  the  Amalgamated 
Clothing  Workers  of  \merica 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
oi 

HON.  HELEN  GAHAGAN  DOUGLAS 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  26,  1948 

Mrs.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
permission  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  ask 
to  Include  a  speech  I  made  before  the 
Amalgamated  Clothing  Workers  of 
America  at  their  convention  in  Atlantic 
City.  N.  J.,  on  May  13: 

I  am  extremelv  happy  to  be  here  today  and 
I  am  grateful  lor  the  response.  I  am  proud 
that  the  great  Amalgamated  likes  me  because 
I  like  It  and  its  members. 

V/e  have  nothing  to  fear  in  our  democracy 
except  ignorance  and  apathy.  Your  union 
has  led  the  way  in  bringing  understanding 
of  issues  and  of  the  responsibility  that  each 
of  us  has  in  preserving  our  liberties  and  In 
raising  the  living  standard  of  our  own  peo- 
ple and  the  people  of  the  world. 

A  long  time  ago.  under  Jefferson,  we  won 
our  political  freedoms.  Except  for  the  poll 
tax,  we  have  established  political  democracy 
In  this  country. 

But  the  battle  that  was  sUrted  by  Jackson, 
carried  on  by  Wilson  and  heightened  under 
the  magnificent  leadership  of  Franklin  D. 
Hoosevelt— the  bsttle  for  economic  democ- 
facy  has  not  yet  been  won,  .     ,., 

t^onomlc  aenocraey  Is  the  laetie  In  this 
election,  ••  It  hee  been  In  peet  eleetlonej 
Art  th«  people  folng  to  be  wrved,  the  »reat 
tnnim  of  the  people  In  t^H!  tyrtinffy.  ut  are 

^bet  ere  ihe  leetiee  tfcet  ewifr***  tilli 
ffeikNi,  frtiMli  ere  Mt  |wrt»#Mi »«  »f*f  •wwe 

«f  ike  wtiMI 

•'iSSf  iS  Hr«  grftt  to5^<  02i/*  £!££ 
Mi  wm  tm  fttrMrhe*  •  iatm§  Mi  MMMrMf 


MUM  tn  mie  emwlrr.  m»4  welnuin  entf  im- 
l^ofe  our  prMMt  ilM4»r«  of  Uvintf . 


Remaining  economically  sound— keeping 
a  high  standard  of  living  In  our  own  coun- 
try Is  essential  so  that  our  people  may  be 
willing  and  eager  to  approach  the  problems 
th«t  they  must  help  solve  in  the  world. 

Peace  depends  to  a  large  extent  on  whether 
or  not  we  can  balance  the  budget  here  at 
home,  and  I  am  noi  talking  about  the  na- 
tional budget,  I  am  talking  atx}Ut  the  house- 
wife's budget. 

Where  do  we  sUnd  today?  We  have  been 
led  down  a  road  that  leads  to  certain  de- 
pression. Depression  will  serve  neither  the 
Democrats  nor  the  Republicans,  and  It  will 
not  serve  peace  and  it  will  not  serve  any 
nation  in  the  world.  It  can  only  mean  dis- 
aster for  all. 
I  want  to  give  you  a  few  facts: 
A  year  ago  I  made  a  report  to  Congress, 
one  year  after  price  controls  had  been  dis- 
continued. 

You'll  remember  that  the  NAM  tn  full-page 
advertisements  In  newspapers  throughout  the 
country  promised  that  If  price  controls  were 
only  removed  production  would  increase — 
there  would  t>e  goods  for  everybody  at  prices 
they  could  afford  to  pay — and  a  twtter  to- 
morrow. 

Too  many  Congressmen  swallowed  these 
promises  hook,  line,  and  sinker— without  any 
regard  for  existing  economic  facts. 

Removing  controls  has  thrown  us  into  a 
spiral  of  Inflation.  It  has  cost  the  American 
consumer  billions  of  dollars.  I  reported  last 
year  on  the  NAM'S  better  tomorrow  and 
found  it  far  short  of  the  promises  that  were 
made.  This  year  we  are  even  worse  off  than 
we  vere  last  year 

The  NAM,  however,  has  been  doing  ftne. 
Corporation  profits  are  90  percent  higher  than  ^ 
they  were  during  the  all-time  high  year  of 
1945.  And  these  profits  were  realized  after 
taxes  had  been  paid  and  after  wage  increases 
were  granted  to  industrial  workers. 

On  the  other  hand,  food  prices  have  gone 
up  ruinously,  as  every  housewife  knows.  I 
reported  last  year  to  Congress  that  in  the 
9  months  following  the  death  of  price  con- 
trol, basic  items  in  every  housewife's  budget — 
such  as  bread,  milk,  fats,  eggs,  flour,  meat — 
cheap  cuts  of  meat — soap — had  rUen  50  per- 
cent. 

After  9  months  of  NAM-sponsored  decon- 
trol the  housewife  had  to  pay  $lb  for  the 
same  amount  of  food  she  could  get  for  $10 
under  OPA. 

And  let's  see  what  another  year  of  the 
NAM'S  "better  tomorrow"  has  brought.  This 
year  my  market  basket  showed  that  prices 
have  gone  still  higher.  You  pay  $16.23  this 
year  for  what  you  bought  for  $10  under  OPA. 
Under  OPA  a  pound  of  butter  cost  63  cents. 
Last  year  it  cost  82  cents;  and  it  cost  93  cents 
today— in  the  lowest  priced  chain  store  In 
Washington.  Three  pounds  of  ground  round 
steak  cost  $135  under  OPA.  $2.07  last  year, 
and  $2.76  today.    And  so  It  goes. 

Baby  foods  and  vegetables  have  gone  up 
even  faster  In  wholesale  prices  this  last  year 
than  meats.  As  I  told  the  Members  of  Con- 
gress.  behind  these  high  price  Increases  In 
baby  fot>ds  and  vegetables  is  the  serlotis 
threat  of  malnutrition  for  a  whole  genera- 
tion of  our  children— veterans'  children. 
And  remember  that  in  1947  4,000,000  bstales 
were  born— 1^)00,000  more  than  In  eny  pre- 
vious year. 

1  found  that  the  I'rtsl  over*cll  eeet  «■  M- 
t-~  -'—  i»4«,  had  gone  up  tt  ptreant.  end 

fifiva    fiFnid    eo    AlMl    MMMt. 
weeti't  wntih  iw«  MM  |MMMM « 

th  l#41  ihe  tmt»mtii  tMtmm  > 

§1  Mm  ft»im  IM«<^  wef»  •  '  '■ 

tVMI  tlm  MM  iW«  l»m  WMf  jMWM£MM 
teftfffMMfMl,  TlM|r(ifWMlfM,MMMI»«m| 
Mvir  «r0MMtf  tNMWM  of  «»•  ^^y. 5* 
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mil   chAnffed    that    930.000  000.000    >ncT««— 
tato  i  «7.000.000J)00  drop  In  buying  po««r. 

pec^U  don't  earn  enough   to  meet 

dally  OMdi.  tbcy  dip  Into  tbetr  Mvlngs 

have  any.     Tkien.  when  their  Mnrtofl* 

4aB«  they  tail  their  bcNHla— war  ImMta. 

when  they  don't  have  any  more  war 

they    borrow,    and    the    head   of    the 

goes   htto  d«&*    and   tnortcacea   tba 

a  Income  of  the  family 

's  look  at  the  Ineomea  of  American  fam- 

llTln«  In  cities:  TWo  out  of  every  three 

in    1949  had  toUl  family   Incomes 

(han  93.500  a  year     TWo  out  at  every 

dty    famlllaa    in    America    earned    lesa 

00  •  year, 
present  prices  you  don't  have  to  be  a 
tlelan.  you  don't  have  to  go  through 
emvae  In   higher  economics   to   know 
Amerlean  families  are  going  broke. 

people  are  not  able  to  make  ends 
and  have  to  sell  their  bonds  and  then 
y.  today  tbm  conwimera  of  Amer- 
ve  IB  iKick  to  bankB.  stores,  loan  com- 
f9r  a  toUl  of  913.000  000.000.     That 
9^4MO.OOOjOOO   over   the   all-Ume    high   of 
•Dd  alokist  twice  as  rnucH  ladebtertnsss 
I  bad  In  1939.  when  tb*>  cork  was  polled 
m  spending  power  of  the  American  peo- 
ple kad  we  were  hurled  into  depression. 
Tien   the  last  ugly  turn  In   the  road  Is 
.    Have  we  reached  that  turn?    I  don't 
.     RsUcf  increased  In  1947  10  percent 
1946.     Par  every  100  persona  on  relief 

there  wee  119  In  1947. 
I  said  in  Congress,  does  thla  mean  that 
u-e  going  "tmt  the  hill  to  the  poor 
wi:h  the  GOP  and  the  NAM?  Re- 
iber.  the  NAM  told  us  that  If  we  would 
just  take  o0  price  controls  we  would  have 
ever  rthlr^  our  hearts  desired,  at  a  price 
<  ould  afford  to  pay.  Well,  the  NAM  has 
doing  all   right  but  what  about  ths 
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I  know,  the  NAM  tells  lu  that  labor 

t  this  upon  ttaeif.     It  tells  us  that 

caused    theee    bl«(her    prices.    I    have 

we  have  all  heard  over  and  over  again 

story  ot  the  spiral  which  makes  labor 

ruUty  party. 

me  call    your  attenttost  to   ths   fact 

on  top  of  the  Increased  wai'.es  which 

oorperatlons  have  paid  to  their  workers 

have  added   a   very  great  Increaae   In 

for  themselves. 

the  latter  part  of  1948.  following  the 

round  wage  increase.  proAu  of  all  cor- 

were  running  over  seven  bUlknis 

than  in  194A.    In  other  words,  aftef 

im  vagM.  oorpsnittons  added  to 

to  eome  out  with  an 

rate  of  91flM0iX)0.000  proBu.  after 

for  themaelvea  compared   with  nine 

in  194A. 

was  repeated  with  the  second  round 
Increaae  of  1947     Again  ths  corpora- 
soaked  the  conaumers  and  came  out 
another  93.000.000.000  addition  to  their 
.  after  Ums.  for  a  total  of  91B.000M0.- 
It  the  end  of  1947. 

the  wages  which  corporations  pay 

workers   and   the   prices   which   they 

\as  conaumers  pay  are  the  profits  which 

keep  for  themselves.    On  each  ot  these 

occasions  they  made  the  wage  Increaae 

profitable  to  tbemselvee.    In  fact,  they 

a  substantial   profit  on  every   dollar 

won  from  them  In  higher  wages. 

MHnwhlle.    Infiattoo    haa    reduced    the 

of  living  of  wsge  earners  by  roughly 

p^ent.    TIM  weekly  wage  of  the  average 

worker   today   is  953.51.     To  regain 

living  standards,  this  weekly  wage  would 

to  be  90341. 

has  been  the  answer  In  thla  Congresa 

problems? 

presented  and  passed  tn  the  Congrsea 

ppoKTmos  I 

Hatciicd  up  and  paaeed  In  the  special 

a  voluntary  allocations  bill.     I   am 

going  to  waste  any  time  on  that.     The 

vrere  never  for  It  and  the  Repub- 

have  probably  forgotten  about  It.    U 
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they  haven't,  everybcxly  else  has.  Indeed, 
no  one  ever  took  It  seriously  tn  the  first  place. 
3.  Passed  a  second  rent  bill  to  further 
decontrol  renu  and  therefore  Increased  the 
cost  of  living. 

8.  Passed  a  tax  bill  which  provided  an  In- 
crease tn  the  take-home  pay,  after  taxes,  for 
thoae  with  an  Income  of  93.000  of  3J  per- 
cent: for  those  with  an  tncoms  of  936.CO0  an 
increase  of  18.5  percent;  for  thoee  with  an 
toeoBte  of  9:jeo.OOO  an  increase  of  58  4  per- 
cent. The  lux  program  was  Inflationary  in 
every  respect 

What  it  did  was  to  take  the  great  war 
debt  we  still  have  to  pay  and  lift  it  neatly 
off  the  shoulders  of  the  big  corporations  that 
are  now  making  the  highest  profits  In  his- 
tory and  place  It  on  the  t>arks  of  the  work- 
tagmen  and  women  of  the  country,  the  ma- 
jority of  whom  earn  less  than  93.500  a  year. 

Obviously  something  must  be  done.  If  we 
have  eyes  in  our  heads  to  see.  ears  to  hear. 
and  brains  with  which  to  think,  we  knew 
something  must  be  done.  We  are  willing  to 
appropriate  billions  of  dollars  to  stop  com- 
munism around  the  world,  but  we  are  not 
wUllug  to  take  the  simplest  measures  to 
stop  the  conditions  which  may  breed  It  here. 

My  answer  to  communism  Is  to  build 
healthy,  sound  communities.  That  means 
that  we  have  to  work  to  elect  progressive 
people  to  put  through  the  meastires  that 
make  for  better  communities. 

A  bill  was  introduced  in  the  Senate  a  few 
months  ago  by  Senator  WACNrx.  of  New  York, 
that  great  man  to  whom  we  owe  so  much, 
and  Senator  Thomas  of  Utah,  another  out- 
standing servant  of  the  people.  It  was  a 
bill  thtt  called  for  a  price  Ireeze  as  of  the 
beginning  of  this  year.  It  called  for  allcca- 
tlons  and  priorities  on  our  basic  materials. 
It  would  set  up  again  an  Administrator  over 
a  price-control  pror;ram  tor  the  country.  I 
introduced  that  bill  in  the  House  ttte  other 
day,  and  I  said  to  the  Republican  leadership, 
for  the  sake  of  all  the  (anUlies  In  America, 
I  beg  of  you  to  take  action  to  put  throtigh 
this  bUl  now. 

We  cannot  use  steel  for  Jtike  boxes  when 
we  need  It  for  {ripes  to  bring  gas  into  lac- 
tones Detroit  was  shut  down  last  year  be- 
cause they  didn't  have  fuel  needed  to  run 
Ita  faetorles  for  two  weeks.  Hundreds  of 
thonsanda  of  people  were  thrown  out  of 
work,  and  they  wUI  be  thrown  out  again  next 
winter  unless  Congress  acts  now. 

We  are  short  of  fuel  In  the  country,  not 
because  we  hsvent  got  fuel,  but  becsuse  of 
a  lack  of  prodtirtlon  and  transportation 
squlp—ent.  We  cannot  break  present  bot- 
tlieeks  and  produee  factutlee  uigeutly 
needed  without  allocation  and  priorities  of 
baste  'materials 

If  Congress  were  willing,  and  I  said  this 
on  the  fiorir  of  the  House.  If  Congress  were 
willing  to  roll  back  prices,  rseetablUh  a  bal- 
ance between  proflu,  wages  and  prloss,  X 
would  then  vote  for  a  freeae  on  wages.  I 
know  that  Is  not  poptilar,  but  ws  are  facing 
a  real  crisis. 

If  we  keep  on  going  as  we  are  now  tn  the 
present  unchecked  Lnfiatlonary  spiral,  the 
wage  earner  will  never  catch  up,  and  when 
the  depresakn  eomse— as  It  wUl— the  low  in- 
come groups  In  the  cotmtry  will  be  hit 
hardest. 

This  problem  Isnt  easy,  but  It  can  be 
licked.  We  have  everything  with  which  to 
work.  If  we  restore  a  balance  between 
wages,  profits,  and  prices  and  Increase  the 
ivoduction  of  basic  industries  during  the 
next  two  years,  we  wlU  come  out  of  this 
period  stronger  and  healthier  than  ws  have 
ever  been  before. 

If  we  have  a  depreealon  tn  this  country, 
do  you  think  the  American  people  wUl  l>e 
able  to  continue  the  European  recovery 
program?  It  is  sheer  Idiocy  to  think  that 
we  can.  I  am  one  of  thoae  who  believe  we 
must  help  a  devastated  world  get  back  on 
its  feet,  not  because  we  are  afraid  of  com- 
munism, or  any  other  "ism,"  but  because 
we  cannot  sit  by  with  folded  hands  when 


others  are  suffering  from  starvation,  and 
expect  to  build  peace  In  the  world  We  can- 
not carry  out  our  plans  for  foreign  aid  if 
our  own  economy   crumbles. 

We  must  work  together  as  a  team,  tie- 
cauac  we  are  in  thia  as  a  team.  If  we  have 
an  atomic  war  and  are  blown  to  another 
star,  we  will  all  be  blown  out  of  here  to- 
gether—Republican. Democrat,  and  I.  P.  P.'er, 
laborer,   manager,  and  farmer 

Let's  give  to  this  hour  The  leadership  thnt 
is  needed  Thini^  !o«  k  black,  but  it  la 
when  they  look  black  that  true  stateaman- 
shlp  ta  needed.  It  Is  when  things  look  hope- 
less that  we  pull  in  our  belts  and  say.  "We'll 
win  k>ecause  we  know  what  Is  right,  and 
we'll  fi^ht  and  fi'^ht  until  we  get  it." 

What  Is  right  for  this  hour  Is  a  Congreas 
that  will  lead  us  toward  the  united  world 
that  men  desire  and  which  we  must  have, 
lest  we  all  perish. 


Maaafactiirert  Contioae  Protrstt  Afaiast 
Excise  Tax  on  Ranges  and  Water 
Heaters 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  PAUL  W.  SHAFER 

or  MicmaAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  May  28.  194S 

Mr  SHAFER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarlts,  I  Include 
the  following  Umely  arUcle  relative  to 
excise  taxes  on  ranges  and  water  heat- 
ers  from  the  May  1948  is&ue  of  the  Stove 
Builder: 

HAtiXTTACTwaa  CoirnKT«  Photests  Against 
ExasK  Tax  om  Ramcxb  akd  Watd  Hutexs 
(By  Samuel  Dunckel.  managing  director,  In- 
stitute of  Cooking  and  HeatUig  Appliance 

Manufacturers  I 

In  October  1941,  Congreas  Imposed  a  10 
percent  exrt.«e  tax  on  the  mantifacturer's 
whoissale  price  of  eiectrlc,  gas,  and  oU  cook- 
ing and  water -heating  Rppllanees.  of  both 
commercial  arul  domestic  types.  With  the 
exception  of  the  war  period,  when  It  was  fully 
recognized  that  the  sdded  tax  revenue  was 
needed  for  war  purpoaee.  the  manufacturers 
of  those  two  producU  have  been  sctlvs  in 
their  efforto  to  get  ihu  tax  removed,  on  the 
basis  of  the  fact  that  theee  appliances  urs 
household  necssslttss  and  not  luxuries. 

The  Institute  of  Cooking  and  Heating  Ap- 
pliance Manufacturers,  through  lU  special 
tax  committee  headed  by  Bruce  R.  Trltton. 
vlee  prealdent  of  the  American  Stove  Co..  haa 
worked  actively  tn  urging  the  manufacturera 
to  bring  this  important  matter  to  the  atten- 
tion of  their  congreMlonal  delegations.  The 
aesocutton  has  appeared  at  every  committee 
hearing,  in  both  the  House  of  Representa- 
tlvea  and  the  Senate,  when  excise-tax  legis- 
lation was  under  review,  and  has  also  worked 
through  its  registered  legislative  representa- 
tive. Henry  H.  Morse,  formerly  vice  presi- 
dent of  the  Plorence  Stove  Co. 

During  recent  weeks  when  general  tax  leg- 
islation has  again  been  under  consideration 
by  the  Hotias  Ways  and  Means  Committee, 
the  institute  has  urgently  requested  Its  mem- 
bers to  make  personal  contacts  with  their 
Congresamen  and  Senators  We  believe  it  is 
of  paramount  Importance  for  this  tax  to  be 
removed  because  it  Is  lnfiatlonary,  adds  an 
undue  burden  to  the  housing  costs  of  vet- 
erans and  others  establishing  new  homes, 
and  because  the  tax  is  beginning  to  be  a 
deterrent  to  bualneas  In  this  Industry. 

In  the  early  days  of  this  session,  Oongreaa- 
man  Kinrrsoir.  chairman  of  the  House  Wsys 
and  Means  Committee,  expressed  the  opt  a- 
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Ion  that  excises  should  be  cut,  perhaps  to 
the  extent  of  91.00OW0.0OO.  certainly  a  mini- 
mum of  9800,000,000.  Late  In  April  he  an- 
nounced the  abandonment  of  his  plan  for 
such  a  substantial  cut  in  excise  taxes  this 
year,  but  stated  that  he  believed  some  cut 
would  have  to  be  made  in  the  communica- 
tions tax  and  possibly  In  the  tax  on  furs 
and  cosmetics.  All  three  of  these  come 
under  the  heading  of  war  taxes  because  nor- 
mal peacetime  tax  rates  were  doubled  in 
the  early  days  of  World  War  II 

To  confirm  the  statement  made  by  Con- 
gressman Knotson.  we  also  quote  the  fol- 
lowing statement  sent  to  a  leading  stove 
manufacturer  by  one  of  the  outstanding  Re- 
publicans  in   the  Senate: 

"I  wish  we  cou'id  do  away  with  all  excise 
taxes,  but  this  Is  entirely  impossible  under 
existing  fiscal  clicumstances  because  the 
Government  geU  an  enormous  revenue  from 
this  total  source  (I  believe  the  figure  Is 
something  lllce  97,OCO,000.000  a  year).  It  Is 
next  to  Impossible  to  deal  with  these  repeals 
on  an  Individual  basis,  because  any  one  re- 
peal Immediately  becomes  an  omnibus  bill 
for  all  the  reat.  As  you  know,  all  Ux  legis- 
lation has  to  originate  In  the  House.  We  had 
hoped  that  there  could  be  a  general  excise 
revision  this  year.  But  I  believe  the  House 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  has  nov./  de- 
cided th.it  It  is  impossible  to  proceed  with 
the  matter  at  the  present  session." 

We  are  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  there 
is  little  likelihood  of  getting  tax  relief  now. 
but  we  are  firmly  convinced  that  manufac- 
turers must  continue  to  work  unceasingly 
on  this  project  in  the  Interests  of  the  buy- 
ing public  and  of  our  dealer  customers  who 
are  beginning  to  get  sharp  reaction  to  this 
high  tax  on  appliances.  For  that  reason 
we  should  like  to  have  you  review  the  fol- 
lowing background  material  on  this  tax 
situation. 

ENACTMENT 

The  excise  tax  on  electric,  gas.  and  oil 
cooking  and  water-heating  appliances  was 
imposed  in  the  Revenue  Act  of  1941.  lor  a 
two-fold  purpoee:  Primarily,  to  restrict  con- 
sumption of  esfentlal  materials  needed  for 
the  national  defense:  and.  secondnrlly.  to 
raise  revenue  for  national  defense.  The 
original  bill  as  passed  by  the  House  limited 
the  tax  on  the  products  of  this  Industry  to 
electric  appliances  only  and  did  not  include 
gas  and  oil  appliances.  Subsequently,  vhe 
Senate  Flnunc2  Committee  added  gas  and 
oil  cooking  stoves  and  water  heaters  In  order 
to  avoid  nny  unfair  competitive  situation 

Section  3406  of  the  Revenue  Act  of  19»1 
also  Imposed  excise  taxes  on  various  other 
types  of  consumer  durable  goods,  but  did  not 
by  any  meaits  cover  all  such  products.  8tnco 
that  time  this  section  has  been  amended  and 
some  of  ths  products  originally  covered  un- 
dsr  the  section  sie  now  free  of  excise  tux, 
presumably  becau«  tl-cy  are  considered 
essential  to  the  domestic  economy.  Of  the 
more  common  household  appliances,  washing 
machines  were  never  subject  to  the  excise 
tax.  and  vacuum  cleaners  which  originally 
bore  H  10-percent  tax  were  exempted  by  an 
amendment  passed  in  1043. 

The  Senate  Flnai-ce  Committee's  report  on 
the  Revenue  Act  of  1B43  contained  this  state- 
ment regarding  the  removal  of  the  lax  en 
vacuum  cleaners: 

"During  the  early  pare  of  the  emergency, 
an  excise  tax  was  placed  on  vacuum  cleaners. 
At  the  present  ttma  the  tax  Is  meaningless, 
since  the  article  has  not  been  manufactured 
tlnce  1©42.  It  does,  however,  threaten  to  put 
this  Industry  at  a  competitive  dUadvantage 
as  compared  to  producers  of  other  untaxed 
electric  appliances  when  mtnufacture  is  re- 
sumed, it  was,  therefore,  felt  advisable  to 
repeal  this  tax  now." 

Congress,  by  adopting  the  vacuum-cleaner 
amendment  in  1943,  recognized  the  impor- 
tance of  avoiding  discrimination  in  the  Im- 
position of  excise  taxes. 


ABGUMENTS  IN   FAVOH   OF  HtPE.^L 

1.  the  tax  was  enacted  as  a  temporary 
measure  to  curtail  production. 

The  circumstances  under  which  most  of 
the  excise  taxes  were  imposed  by  the  Revenue 
Act  of  1941.  and  the  remarks  at  committee 
hearings  and  in  Congress  at  that  time.  Indi- 
cate that  these  impositions  were  Intended  to 
be,  and  are,  temporary  measures  and  not  a 
part  of  the  permanent  tax  structure  of  this 
country. 

In  his  testimony  before  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives prior  to  the  enactment  of  the  Revenue 
Act  of  1941.  Leon  Henderson,  then  Adminis- 
trator of  the  Clfice  of  Price  Administration 
and  Civilian  Supply,  made  this  statement, 
which  expresses  one  of  the  principal  reasons 
for  the  enactment  of  the  excise  taxes  at  that 
time: 

"Turning  first  to  the  proposals  for  excise 
taxes,  the  only  case  which  may  be  made  cut 
for  such  additional  taxation  at  the  present 
time  from  a  total  defense  point  of  view  must 
rest  U|Mn  its  effectiveness  in  discouraging 
civilian  production  which  competes  with  the 
defense  program  for  men.  materials,  and 
machines.  I  have  divided  the  excise-tax  pro- 
posals of  the  Treasury  Into  three  groups. 
First,  taxes  on  goods  and  services  of  mass 
consumption  which  In  no  way  compete  with 
the  defense  program.  These  are  deflationary, 
unnecessary,  and  highly  Inequitable.  Second, 
taxes  on  luxury  items  which  likewise  do  not 
compete  with  the  defense  program.  These 
are  deflationary  and  unnecessary,  but  they 
are  not  so  objectionable  from  the  viewpoint 
of  equity.  And,  third,  taxes  on  articles,  such 
as  automobiles  and  refrigerators— a  whole 
range  of  things — which  compete  very  heavily 
for  m^aterlals,  productive  facilities,  and  skills 
with  defense  production.  This  Is  the  type  of 
excise  which  Is  called  for  today." 

Inasmuch  as  excise  taxes  on  essential  con- 
sumer goods  are  not  a  permanent  part  of  the 
American  system  of  taxation,  and  those  on 
cooking  ranges  and  water  heaters  were  enact- 
ed as  temporary  measures  for  reasons  which 
no  longer  e::lst.  it  seems  to  be  clearly  evident 
that  they  should  now  be  repealed  by  Con- 
gress. 

As  long  ago  as  July  1945.  Just  before  the  end 
of  the  war,  Hon.  Fred  M  Vinson,  then  Direc- 
tor of  War  Mobilization  and  Reconversion, 
said  in  his  report  to  Congress: 

"Nearly  all  sales  and  excise  taxes  should 
be  eliminated.  They  put  an  unfair  and  hid- 
den tax  on  those  with  low  Incomes;  they 
restrict  markets  for  business  " 

a.  Cooking  stoves  and  water  heaters  Hro 
essential  home  appliances  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  the  health  and  welfare  of  the  entire 
population. 

They  are  not  luxuries,  snd  should  not  be 
classinsd  for  tax  purposes  with  such  luxury 
articles  as  Jewelry,  furs,  amusements,  cos- 
metics, and  luffgage.  Ranges  are  used  to 
cook  three  meals  a  day.  and  are  used  even 
more  frequently  when  there  sre  babies  or  In- 
valids in  the  home.  Their  prime  esBcntlalliy 
cannot  be  questioned.  The  need  for  water- 
heating  equipment  Is  almost  as  universally 
recognized  as  is  the  need  for  a  range  on  which 
to  prepare  food. 

3.  The  present  tax  schedule  Is  discrimina- 
tory because  it  plpces  a  tax  on  certain  house- 
hold appliances  while  exempting  others  less 
essential 

As  haa  been  stated,  vacuum  cleaners  and 
washing  machines  are  free  of  tax.  So  are 
furniture,  fioor  coverings,  draperies,  and 
many  other  Items  of  household  equipment. 
The  reasons  which  Impelled  the  Congress,  In 
1943,  to  remove  the  tax  on  vacuum  cleaners 
to  avoid  a  "competitive  disadvantage  as  com- 
pared to  producers  of  other  untaxed  electric 
appliances."  are  equally  valid  to  support  the 
removal  of  the  excise  tax  on  stoves. 

4.  'jThe  tax  discriminates  against  low-In- 
come groups. 

The  excise  tax  on  stoves  is  not  borne  by 
the  manufacturer,  but  Is  passed  on  to  the 


buyer  and  often  pyramided  In  the  process. 
It  Is  a  tax  which  bears  hardest  on  the  lew- 
Income  groups,  because  purchases  of  cooking 
appliances  and  water  heaters  are  not  post- 
ponable  if  a  new  home  is  being  established 
or  If  equipment  In  use  has  broken  down  and 
needs  replacement. 

5.  It  Is  Illogical  to  impose  a  lO-percent  Ux 
on  the  purch.ise  of  two  of  the  most  Impor- 
tant household  necessities  at  a  lime  when  the 
Government  Is  making  every  effort  to  reduce 
the  cost  of  veterans'  housing. 

A  returning  veteran,  reestablishing  a  home 
or  building  a  new  one,  may  purchase,  tax-free, 
furniture,  floor  coverings,  draperies,  washing 
mEChtne.  vacuum  cleaner,  and  other  items  of 
household  equipment.  Yet.  the  cooking 
range  and  water  heater  which  he  must  have 
for  his  family  s  health  are  subject  to  a  10- 
percent  excise  tax. 

6.  The  elimination  of  the  Ux  will  help  to 
keep  stove  prices  down.  In  line  with  the  Gov- 
ernment's policy. 

The  stove  industry  has  made  every  possible 
effort  to  keep  prices  down  In  spite  of  rising 
labor  and  material  costs. 

Because  distributors  and  dealers  fre- 
quently mark  up  the  exciee  tax  along  with 
the  cost  of  the  appliance,  consumers  would 
be  saved  substantial  amounts,  if  the  excise 
tax  on  cooking  appliances  and  water  heaters 
were  removed. 

7.  The  removal  of  ta.xcs  would  stimulate 
production  and  employment. 

Up  to  this  time,  stocks  of  ranges  and 
water  heaters  have  flowed  steadily  through 
the  channels  of  distribution  to  ultimate 
users  because  of  the  tremendous  backlog  of 
demand  which  was  built  up  during  the  war 
psrlcd.  Tills  situation  Is  now  rai^ldly  chang- 
ing. Backlogs  of  orders  are  declining  and 
the  Industry  Is  entering  a  buyer's  market. 
The  elimination  of  excise  taxes  will  give  a 
new  impetus  to  the  demand  for  ranges  and 
water  heaters,  thereby  assuring  cantlnuous 
production    and   increased   employment. 

TWO    BILLS   INTROCOCED 

As  a  result  of  the  industry's  activities  in 
1245,  Senator  Robert  A.  Taft  introduced  an 
amendment  to  the  tax  law  of  that  year, 
which  would  have  revoked  the  entire  section 
of  the  code  imposing  taxes  on  our  appliances. 
His  bin  was  passed  without  opposition  in  the 
Senate,  but  was  later  used  as  a  trading  point 
in  the  conference  committee  meetings  and 
was  deleted  from  the  bill  submitted  in  the 
conference  report. 

A  year  later.  Congressman  John  Bbopht, 
Republican,  of  Milwaukee,  introduced  a  bill 
removing  the  tax  on  ranges  and  water  heat- 
ers, but  his  proposal  has  been  pigeonholed 
in  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means.  The 
only  e3:rlsc-tax  measure  which  passed  the 
House  during  the  flrht  session  of  the  current 
Congress  was  one  proposed  by  Mr  KNtrrsoN 
and  recommending  the  removal  of  the  tax  on 
the  first  $25  of  a  purchase  of  costume  Jewelry, 
completely  ellmlnsting  the  tox  on  certain 
kinds  of  photographic  equipment,  and  on 
musical  Instrumenu  sold  to  public  ipstltu- 
tlons.  That  bill,  too,  has  been  pigeonholed, 
but  this  time  by  the  Finance  Committee  of 
the  Senate. 

CONCltJSIONB 

Unquestionably  the  principal  reason  why  It 
has  been  so  difficult  to  get  favorable  con- 
sideration of  the  proposal  to  remove  the  tax 
on  ranges  and  water  heaters  has  been  the 
steadv  upword  trend  of  collections  under 
section  3400  (a)  (3)  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code,  under  which  this  tax  is  Imposed.  The 
following  Is  a  tabulation  of  collections  under 
this  section  for  the  fiscal  years  ending  on 
the  dates  Indicated: 

June  30.  1942 918.0CO,000 

June  30.  1943 7,000.000 

June  30,  1944 6,000,000 

June  30,  1945 - 12.000,000 

June  30,  1946 —     25,500.080 

June  30.  1947 ---     85.« 

9  months  ending  Mar.  31,  IMS..     eS.Mi 
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Tt  t  Republican  majority  In  Congr««  rec* 
ogni  »■  Uut  It  has  gona  aa  far  aa  poaalbla 
all  tax  redxKtlon  In  view  of  rapUUy 
coata  ot  rearmament  In  ttaia  country, 
of  the  Kuropean  recovery  plan  for   18 
outaltte  the  Ruaaian  orbtt  In  weat- 
Curope.    Thia  fact  la  hardly  dlaputable, 
*e  believe  that  there  are  more  equitable 
In  which  equivalent  tax  revenuea  can 
than  by  a  dlacrlminatory  tax  on  the 
tlal  of  all  houaebold  appliancea. 
that  reaaon.  mambcrs  of  the  Induatry 
either  rangea  or  water  beatera,  are 
to  keep  thla  problem  conatantly  before 
congreatlonal    repreaentativea   to   thla 
tmfa|r  tax  imposed  on  the  buying  public, 
without  Ita  knowledge,  can  be  removed 
earlieat  practicable  date. 
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Rift  With  Britain 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  OWEN  BREWSTER 

or   MAIMB 

m  "tHB  SBNATK  OF  THB  UNTHED  STATES 

Ffidaif.  May  28  (legislative  day  ot 
Thursday.  May  20>,  1948 

B4fc-.  BREWSTER.  Mr.  President,  I 
iinanirnous  consent  to  have  printed 
In  he  Appendix  of  the  Record  an 
»rtl<le  entitled  "Rift  With  Britain."  by 
Mariul5  Chlld.s.  published  In  the  Wash- 
ingtn  Post  today.  May  28,  1948. 

Tliere  iMins  no  objection,  the  article 
was  [>rdered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rkccrd. 
f  i>Uows . 

WAaHiMOTOM  CAixnfo 
(By  Marqula  Chllda) 
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AIM 

bew  Brltlah  Ambasaador  Is  taking  over 
te  t%«  big  red  brtck  manalon  that  waa  de- 
by  81r  Bdwln  Lutyena  to  house  Hla 
■nt^nle  Majeaty's  envoy  to  this  country. 
Port|-three  years  old.  Sir  Oliver  Franks,  who 
»ver  held  a  prior  diplomatic  or  political 
facea  at  the  moment  of  bla  arrival  a 
crlals  In  the  relationship  between  the 
two  toun tries. 
In  the  hope  that  !t  may  be  averted  or 
low  miraculously  solved,  there  la  a 
on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic  to 
aay  little  about  it.  But  thU  head-ln-the- 
•and  ak,..tude  cannot  bide  the  serlotisnesa 
of  wl  lat  la  happening  and,  even  more  impor- 
tant, what  can  happen. 

Tb  t  cttTMe  la.  of  course.  Palestine.  There. 
tn  th  Kt  tragic  trouble  center,  the  fearful  con- 
sequ  >ncee  of  boUi  Brlttah  and  United  States 
miati  ikea  and  failures  are  all  too  apparent. 
Tbs  basic  error  Is  that  the  two  countries 
purs\ied  separate  and  often  competing 
ea.  just  as  though  the  peace  and  sta- 
of  the  world  did  not  depend  on  a 
it.  practical  working  relationship  be- 
r  1  the  two  powers. 
Ttat  British,  in  the  Middle  Saat.  have  gone 
.ti^ht  on  playing  the  old-faahloned  game  of 
po««  tjpolltlc*.  They  have  behaved  as  though 
BMIi  ng  had  happened  since  1914.  The  game 
or  pitting  sheik  against  paaha.  and  pasha 
abelk.  could  therefore  be  pursued 
ta  ihb  merry  old  way. 

Th>  United  Sutes  has  followed  first  one 
line  ^nd  then  another  line,  the  end  result 
a  kind  of  Irresponsible  sigsag,  with 
first  bne  side  Irritated  and  angry  and  then 
the  <  ther  aide  thrown  Into  a  frenzy.  To 
lOoMnf  on  from  outalds  our  borders. 
•tataa  policy  baa  aaamed  to  be  dl- 
tly  by  tba  aspsdience  of  do> 
poUtios  and  at  othsr  times  by  so- 
eaUed  reaUsta  urglag  tha  nssd  for  ott  rsasrvaa. 
Th  >r«  have  been  some  who  have  forssstn 
the  4laaatar  to  which  aU  thla  could  toad. 


One  waa  Lord  Inverchapel.  the  retiring  Brlt- 
lah Ambaaaador,  who  Is  returning  to  his  Scot- 
tish estatea  after  more  than  40  yeara  spent 
in  the  capitals  of  the  world. 

A  longtime  tTitnd  of  Dr.  Chaim  Welcmann, 
the  extraordinary  genius  who  is  now  presi- 
dent of  Israel.  Inverchapel  clearly  forsaaw 
where  Brltlah  policy  was  leading.  He  could, 
however,  do  little  to  alter  that  policy  be- 
yond the  warnings  that  were  contained  In 
his  urgent  dispatches  to  the  Foreign  Office 
In  London.  It  was  a  peculiarly  diiDcult  and 
luihappy  poaltion  for  a  skilled  diplomat  who. 
In  the  war  years,  had  seen  In  Chungking 
and  Moscow  the  horror  growing  out  of  the 
errors  and  follies  of  another  time. 

The  fact  is  that  British  Foreign  Secretary 
Ernest  Bevln  has  an  emotional  fixation  on  the 
whole  question  of  Palestine.  He  cannot  see 
It  with  any  detachment.  And  this  same 
•aaottonallam  Is  reflected  in  Important  seg- 
BMBts  of  British  public  opinion. 

A  matter  of  timing  comes  In  here  that 
worries    responsible    policy-makers. 

Because,  after  lengthy  hearmgs  and  ex- 
tended debate,  both  Houaes  of  Congress 
adopted  the  Etiropean  recovery  program, 
most  people  have  asstimed  that  that  btul- 
neas  Is  out  of  the  way.  But  not  at  all. 
Under  the  powers  he  haa  taken  unto  himself, 
Chairman  John  Tabxb  of  the  House  Appro- 
priations OoouBittee  has  held  mors  than  a 
month  of  a^arata  hearings  on  ERF.  The 
Senate  Appropriations  Committee  Is  also 
holding  separate  hearings. 

Whether  they  will  attempt  to  cut  the 
total  of  M.aoOiXW.OOO  authorized  by  Con- 
gress for  European  recovery  la  a  question. 
Any  cut  in  the  amount  will  Interfere  seri- 
ously with  the  main  objective  of  the  pro- 
gram, which  la  the  recovery  of  weatem 
Europe. 

It  u  juat  here  that  the  lasue  of  Briuin 
and  Palestine  comes  in.  The  propaganda  la 
growing  to  prevent  ftmds  from  going  to  the 
Brltlah  which  they  might  use  to  send  arms 
to  the  Arabs  m  the  Middle  East. 

This  U  likely  to  find  expression  on  ths 
floor  when  the  debate  on  the  appropriation 
begins  It  might  well  coincide  with  the 
economy  plans  of  Tabsb  and  others.  It 
would  coincide  alao  with  an  laolatlonlat. 
antl-Brltlsh    bias    from   other   quarters. 

The  consequence.  It  should  be  recognized 
now.  could  be  ruinous  to  the  entire  Euro- 
pean recovery  program.  Commimlan  alone 
would  gain,  which  Is  why  joy  aoMSg  men 
in  the  Kremlin  must  be  unconflned  at  the 
potentialities  of  the  Palestine  war. 

London  and  Washington  must  quickly 
come  to  an  agreement.  That  Is  the  first 
task  of  the  new  Ambassador.  The  present 
drift,  with  surprises  and  recrlminatlona  from 
both  capiuia.  Is  wicked  folly,  risking  all  the 
hopea  for  a  sUble  and  decent  world. 
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Baptitts  Gitkize  Tnunan  on  Israel 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  UWRENCE  H.  SMITH 

or  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  May  28,  1948 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  May  19.  8.000  deleg^ates  to 
the  ninety- first  annual  session  of  the 
Southern  Baptist  Convention  overwhelm- 
ingly voted  against  a  motion  to  com- 
mend President  Truman  for  his  speedy 
recognition  of  the  new  Jewish  state  of 
Israel.  I  am  including  as  part  of  my 
ramarks  an  article  by  Mr.  John  N.  Pop- 
ham,  bearing  a  Memphis,  Tenn.,  date 
line  and  which  appeared  In  the  New 
York  Times  on  Thursday.  May  20: 


BAPTX8TS   CamcBE  TKUUJM  ON 
COlfMZNDATIOIf,     CONI 
TION  AS  PlATmc  POUTICa 

(By  John  N.  Popham) 

ittunas.  TXNN..  May  Id.— The  8.000  dele- 
gates to  the  ninety-first  annual  session  of 
the  Southern  Baptist  Convention  over- 
whelmingly voted  today  against  a  motion  io 
commend  President  Truman  for  oflVclally  rec- 
ognlXing  the  new  Jewish  state.  Israel. 

From  the  remarks  made  for  and  agaln.^t 
the  proposal  and  from  the  attitude  of  tlie 
delegates  It  was  apparent  that  the  defeat  of 
the  motion  stemmed  entirely  from  a  desire  '.o 
rebuke  President  Truman  for  "playing  poli- 
tics with  the  Jewish  vote"  during  a  national 
election  year. 

The  proposal,  broached  by  the  Revereiid 
Ed  Solomon,  of  JackaonvlUe.  Fla..  editor  of 
the  Baptist  Witness,  drew  from  Dr  L.  E. 
Barton,  of  Montgomery.  Ala.,  convention  par- 
liamentarian, the  statement  that  "I'm  nDt 
very  hot  for  sending  anything  to  the  Pres- 
ident for  recognising  Israel.  The  President 
was  not  doing  anything  for  Palestine  and 
then  he  saw  he  had  lost  the  Jewish  vote,  so 
be  recognised  Israel  31  minutes  after  it  hiid 
been  declared  a  state  by  the  Jews.  It  was 
strictly  a  political  measure  " 

In  a  standing  vote  leaa  than  100  delegates 
rose  to  signify  favor  for  the  motion.  Virtu- 
ally all  stood  In  opposition. 


Military  Training  and  the  Draft 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON  PHILIP  J.  PHILBIN 

or  iifisast'Huarns 
IN  THB  HOUSE  OF  REPRBSENTATTW 

Friday.  May  28. 1948 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
RicoRO,  I  include  therein,  first,  a  rec<'nt 
statement  of  83  college  presidents  in  op- 
position to  military  training  and  t.he 
draft:  and  secondly,  a  resolution  of  t.he 
Council  of  Bishops  of  the  Methoclst 
Church  at  a  church  conference  recently 
held  at  Boston  to  the  same  end. 

These  Impressive  pronouncements  fur- 
ther indicate  the  widespread  and  deter- 
mined opposition  of  diverse  American  re- 
ligious and  educational  groups  to  pend- 
ing proposals  for  the  militarization  of 
our  Institutions  In  the  name  of  national 
defense. 

To  secure  the  Nation  I  favor  a  strong, 
all-powerful  national  defense  embracing 
mighty  Army.  Navy,  and  Air  units  inte- 
grated and  adapted  to  modern  scientific 
advancements  in  the  methods  of  warfare, 
but  organized  on  the  traditionally  Airer- 
ican  voluntary  basis  which  provides  for 
pprofesslonal  career  personnel  rather 
than  transient  conscripts. 

The  matters  referred  to  follow: 

Eighty-three  college  presldenu.  lnclu<llng 
Robert  Hutchlns,  University  of  Chlcigo; 
Rufus  HarrU,  Tulane  University:  F.  X  N. 
McOuire,  O.  8.  A.,  Vlllanova  Unlvenlty, 
Pa.;  James  A.  Colston,  OeorgU  State  Col- 
lege: and  W.  C.  Glersbach,  Pacific  Univer- 
sity. Oreg..  today  attacked  the  proposal  for 
selective  service  and  universal  mlUtary 
training  now   before  Oongrsss. 

The  complete  text  of  statement  and  lUt 
of  aponsora  follows: 

"We  believe  It  would  be  a  serious  mis-Jike 
for  the  United  SUtes  to  begin  a  poUc^  of 
peacetime  mUltary  conscription.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  fact  that  peacetime  conscription 
h»M  not  prevented   war,  we  do  not   believe 
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that  a  case  has  been  made  for  adoption  of 
selective  service  now.  Not  only  have  otir 
own  military  leaders  assured  us  that  'war 
Is  not  Imminent,'  but  they  have  cast  real 
doubt  upon  the  need  for  a  peacetime  draft. 
The  testimony  of  the  Air  Force  and  the 
Navy  that  they  can  get  enough  volunteers 
and  that  only  the  Army  needs  a  draft,  raises 
a  question  as  to  the  wisdom  of  drastically 
changing  our  peacetime  tradition  and  estab- 
lishing a  compulsory  system  for  Just  one  of 
the  three  military   branches. 

"The  Army  has  not  shown  conclusively 
that  it  cannot  get  enough  volunteers.  It 
is  still  turning  down  thousands  of  recruits 
because  It  haa  lifted  Its  passing  grade  from 
70  to  80  In  the  Army  general  classification 
test.  We  can  see  no  reason  why  the  grade 
could  not  be  lowered  to  70  for  the  time 
being. 

"We  also  believe  that  the  Army  should 
thoroughly  revise  Its  court-martial  system 
In  harmony  with  the  demands  of  veterans" 
organizations  so  as  to  safeguard  the  rights 
of  enlisted  men.  In  addition,  If  the  Army 
would  modify  Its  offlcer-caste  system  as  sug- 
gesud  by  the  Doollttle  Board,  more  men 
would  imdoubtedly  enlist.  Improved  hotis- 
Ing  for  enlisted  men  Is  also  Imporunt. 

"Conscription  ought  not  to  be  established 
as  a  peacetime  F>ollcy.  Not  only  does  It 
mean  more  military  Influence  In  our  domes- 
tic life,  but  It  is  a  further  step  In  the  direc- 
tion of  an  armaments  race.  If  the  United 
States  accepts  the  draft  and  In  effect  makes 
force  and  the  threat  of  force  the  Pauls  of 
our  foreign  policy,  we  shall  make  it  dlQlcult 
ever  to  build  a  genuine  peace.  Tension 
and  conflict  among  nations  will  seem  normal. 
•'Democracy  cannot  thrive  If  the  resources 
of  our  Nation  are  steadily  poured  Into  weap- 
ons and  the  energies  of  our  people  are  di- 
verted into  mUltary  service.  Democracy  can 
defeat  communism  only  If  it  has  a  greater  dy- 
namic and  a  better  program  to  offer  the  peo- 
ples of  the  world.  We  do  not  believe  that  a 
proposal  for  compulsory  military  training 
and  service  la  a  step  In  the  direction  of 
either  peace  or  freedom." 

The  list  of  aponsors  Is  as  follows: 
Eugene  S.  Brlpgs.  president.  Phillips  Uni- 
versity, Enid.  Okla. 

Howard  C.  Ackley.  president,  Green  Moun- 
tain Junior  College.  Poultney.  Vt. 

J.  Evan  Armstrong,  president,   Armstrong 
College.  Berkeley.  Calif. 

Henry  J.  Arnold,  president.  Hartwlck  Col- 
lege, Oneonta.  N.  Y. 

C.  H.  Becker,  president.  Wartburg  College. 
Waverly,  Iowa. 

A.  D.  Belttel.  Talladega  College.  Talladega. 
Ala. 

Howard  J.  Bell,  Jr.,  president,  Jamestown 
College,  Jamestown,  N.  Dak. 

Conrad  Bergendoff,  Augustana  College  and 
Theological  Seminary.  Rock  Island,  111. 

F.  A.  Beu.  president,  Weetern  Illinois  State 
College,  Macomb,  111. 

Raymond    W.    Bixler.    president,    Ashland 
College.  Aehland.  Ohio. 

Rulus  D.  Bowmr.n.  president.  Bethany  Bib- 
lical Seminary.  Chicago,  111. 

Gcivas  A.  Carey,  preslden*.  Pacific  College, 
Newberg,  Oreg. 

James  A.  Colston,  president.  Georgia  State 
College,  Savannah,  Ga. 

C.  Ernest  Davis,  president.  La  Verne  Col- 
lege, Calif. 

Luther  J.  Derby,  president,  Ferrum  Junior 
College,  Ferrum,  Va. 

Charles  3.  Detweller,  acting  president,  Ba- 
cone  College.  Baccne.  Okla. 

Bertram  W.  Doyle,  dean.  Louisville  Munici- 
pal College.  Louisville,  Ky. 

Walter  A.  Erley.  president.  Sherwood  Music 
School,  Chicago.  111. 

Mother  M.   Eisklne.  president.  College  of 
the  Sacred  Heart.  Grand  Coteau.  La. 

Eugene  S.  Parley.  WUkee  College,  WUkes- 
Barre,  Pa. 

T.  O.  Firing,  president.  Bvanston  Collegiate 
Institute,  Evanston.  111. 


Very  Rev.  John  A.  Flynn.  C.  M..  S.  T.  D.. 
president.  St.  John's  University.  Brooklyn. 
N.  Y. 

Sister  Mary  Frederick,  president.  Dunbar- 
ton  College  of  Holy  Cross.  Washington.  D.  C. 
Ellis  A.  Fuller,  president.  Southern  Baptist 
Theological  Seminary,  Louisville,  Ky. 

K.  R.  Galle.  dean.  Arkansas  City  Junior 
College,  Arkansas  City,  Kans. 

W.  C.  Glersbach,  Pacific  University.  Forest 
Grove,  Oreg. 

Walter  A.  Groves,  president.  Centre  College 
of  Kentucky.  Danville,  Ky. 

Walter  B.  Hammer,  dean,  Esthervllle  Junior 
College,  Estherville.  Iowa. 

George  H.  Hand,  president.  Fairmont  State 
College,  West  Virginia. 

W.  H.  Harless.  president,  GUa  Jtmlor  Col- 
lege, Thatcher,  Ariz. 

Rufus  C.  Harris,  president.  Tulane  Univer- 
sity, New  Orleans,  La. 

S.  J.  Harrison,  Adrian  College,  Adrian, 
Mich. 

Victor  P.  Henry,  president.  Lindsey  Wilson 
Junior  College.  Columbia,  Ky. 

H.  S.  Hilley,  president.  Atlantic  Chrlatlan 
College.  WiUon,  N.  C. 

W.  P.  Hleronymua,  president.  Midland  Col- 
lege, Fremont,  Nebr. 

Cecil  E.  Hmshaw,  president.  WUUam  Penn 
College,  Oskalocsa,  Iowa. 

Dr.  H.  D.  Hopkins,  Defiance  College,  De- 
fiance, Ohio. 

Robert  Hutchlns,  chancelor,  Unlv«r8ity 
of  Chicago,  Chicago,  111. 

Sister  M.  Ildephonse,  president.  &(ount 
Mercy  Junior  College.  Cedar  Rapids,  low  a. 

Mordccal  W.  Johnson,  president,  Hcward 
University,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Thomas  E.  Jones,  president.  Earlham  Col- 
lege. Richmond.  Ind. 

WUUam  C.  Jones,  president.  Whlttler  Col- 
lege.  Whlttier.  Calif. 

Marvin  C.  Knudson.  president,  Pueblo 
Junior  College,  Pueblo.  Colo. 

WUUam  F.  Kraushaar,  president.  Texas 
Lutheran  College.  Seguln.  Tex. 

H.  J.  Long.  Greenville  CoUege,  Creen- 
vUle.  ni. 

John  Long,  president.  Sou'thern  Chilstlan 
Institute.   Edwards,   Miss. 

Very  Rev.  D.  P.  Lyons,  S.  S.  E..  preside  it,  St. 
Michael's  College.  Wlnooskl  Park.  Vt. 

Alton  C.  Mamath.  president,  Los  Angeles 
Pacific  College.  California. 

Samuel  D.  Marble,  president,  Wilmington 
College,  WUmlngton,  Ohio. 

WUUam  F  licConn,  president,  Marlon  Col- 
lege. Marlon,  Ind. 

Wm.  M.  McCreery.  SterlUig  CoUege.  Ster- 
ling, Kans. 

Robert  W.  McEwen.  president,  Blackburn 
College.   Carlinville.   111. 

A.  C.  McGiffert.  Jr.,  president,  Chicaga  The- 
ological Seminary,  Chicago. 

Francis  X  N.  McGuire,  president,  Vlllanova 
College,   Vlllanova,  Pa. 

J.  C.  McMUlan.  president,  State  Normal  and 
Industrial  CoUege,  EUendale.  N.  Dak. 

J.  D.  &lesslck.  president.  East  Cirolina 
Teachers  College,  Greenville,  N.  C. 

J.  C  Nichols,  acting  president.  Fern  Col- 
lep2,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Henry  Olson,  president,  Buena  Vls:a  Col- 
lege. Storm  Lake,  Iowa. 

Albert  S.  Parker.  Jr..  president.  lianover 
College,  Hanover,  Ind. 

Louise  Pearcc,  M.  D.,  president,  Woman's 
Medical  College  of  Pennsylvania,  Philadel- 
phia. 

W.  W.  Peters.  McPherson  CoUege.  McPher- 
son.  Kans. 

Edwin  McNeUl  Poteat,  president,  Ck)lgate- 
Rochester  Divinity  School.  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Nathan  M.  Pusey,  Lawrence  College  Apple- 
ton,  Wis. 

Lloyd  L.  Ramseyer.  Bluffton  CoUege.  Blufl- 
ton,  Ohio. 

George  N.  Reeves,  president.  Chapncan  Col- 
lege. Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

Irvin  T.  Richards,  president.  Cambridge 
Junior  College.  Cambridge,  Mass. 


Lawrence  Rose,  dean.  General  Theological 
Seminary.  New  York  City. 

F.  W.  Schroeder.  president.  Eden  Theolog- 
ical Seminary,  Webster  Groves.  Mo. 

H.  Leon  Sheppard,  president,  Arnold  Col- 
lege. MUford.  Conn. 

G.  Morris  Smith,  president.  Susquehanna 
Unlvei-sity,  Selinsgrove,  Fa. 

Harlond  L.  Smith,  director.  New  York  State 
Agricultural  and  Technical  Institute. 

Sister  M.  Sylvia,  Marywood  College.  Scran- 
ton,  Pa. 

Harold  Taylor,  president.  Sarah  Lawrence 
College.  BronxviUe.  N.  Y. 

Albert  L.  Turner,  dean  of  Law  School.  North 
Carolina  College,  Durham,  N.  C. 

G.  T.  Vander  Lugt,  president.  Central  Col- 
lege. Pella,  Iowa. 

S.  A.  Watson,  president.  Friends  University, 
Wichita.  Kans. 

F.  E.  Weifle.  S.  J  ,  president.  John  Carroll 
University.  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

David  Andrew  Weaver.  Shurtlcft  College. 
Alton.  lU. 

L.  A.  WelUver.  piesident.  Westminster  The- 
ological Seminary.  Westminster,  Md. 

Herbert  D.  Welte,  president.  Teachers  Col- 
lege of  Connecticut,  New  Britain,  Conn. 

GUbert  F.  White,  president,  Haverford  Col- 
lege, Haverford,  Pa. 

Robert  Wllken,  O.  F.  M..  president.  Catholic 
Teachers  College  of  New  Mexico,  Albuquer- 
que. N.  Mex. 

Samuel  Yotmg.  president.  Eastern  Nazarene 
College,  Quincy.  Mass. 

Commission  on  Woxld  Peace 

or   THE    METHODI..T    CMUSCH. 

Chicago.  III..  May  25,  1948. 
DxAE  Congkxsbman:  It  Is  of  the  utmost 
Importance  that  we  Inform  you  of  the  over- 
whelming opposition  to  any  form  of  peace- 
time universal  military  training  or  conscrip- 
tion evidenced  In  the  vote  of  the  general 
conference  of  the  Methodist  Church,  meet- 
ing In  Boston,  AprU  28  to  May  8.  1948. 

This  action  of  the  highest  authoritative 
body  of  the  Methodist  Church  expresses  the 
official  attitude  of  the  chtirch.  The  state- 
ment of  opposition  as  adopted  is  attached. 
The  vote  was  six  or  more  to  one  In  opposition. 
We  earnestly  hope  you  will  help  to  defeat 
peacetime  military  conscription  measures 
now  pending. 

Ever  sincerely  yours. 

Charles  F.  Boss.  Jr., 

Executive  Secretary. 

The  CotmciL  or  Bishops  and  the  Oeiiesal 

CONFEBENCE  ON  THE  SUBJECT   OF   UNIVERSAL 

Mn-rrABT    Training    anb   Peacetime    Con- 
scription 

The  episcopal  address  adopted  tmani- 
mously  by  the  bishops  of  the  Methodist 
Church  and  signed  by  aU  of  them  includes 
the  following  references:  "The  Implacable 
opposition  of  Methodism  to  universal  mili- 
tary training,"  and  "would  the  three  bu- 
llous of  doUars  advocated  for  universal  mili- 
tary training  bring  greater  security  to  this 
land  than  a  similar  three  bUlions  used  to 
perfect  our  educational  life,  to  provide  proper 
security  for  old  age  and  those  who  are  In- 
capacitated, aiTange  to  bring  thoutands  of 
young  people  from  overseas  to  study  In  our 
universities,  to  learn  of  our  democracy  and 
to  return  with  our  democratic  ideals  to  their 
own  lands?  We  are  being  high -pressured 
into  unwb-e  ways  by  men  who  lack  wisdom." 
The  general  conference  of  the  Methodist 
Church,  by  an  overwhelming  vote  of  its  ap- 
proximately 800  delegates— with  only  a 
handful  of  votes  against — adopted  the  fol- 
lowing statement: 

aBDtrcrioN  and  contpol  of  armaments 
"We  recognize  the  need  of  national  de- 
fense.    When  nations  rely  primarily  on  mUl- 
tary force,  both  the  spiritual  and  economic 
foundations  of  peace  are  undermined.     Pear 
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and  hxupicion  IncrvaM  the  daatv  of  hoc- 
tUitli  •:  the  dUeralOQ  o<  wealth  to  tlito  chan« 
i\el  1  rittadrmwB  It  from  the  constructive  pur- 
■ulta  of  peace.  The  mUltarlzatlon  of  the 
publ  c  mind  reduces  the  poeelblllty  of  the 
free  Interplay  of  ideas.  We  emphaalxe  the 
louo  rtng  atatement  from  the  Kpiacopal 
•ddr  M 

'faUctoua  leaders  and  men  charged  with 

responsibility  must  face  a  funda- 

al  fact.     Ideas  cannot  be  destroyed  by 

force      It  Is  passible  to  destroy  the 

or  an  enemy,  to  bring  bU  armed  farces 

8i4rrender,  In  a  word,  to  defeat  him  as  far 

physical  power  to  raslst  Is  concerned. 

an    Ideology   cannot   be  suffocated   by 

gas  nor  demolished  by  atomic  bombs. 

are  conquered  by  better  Ideas  whose 

has  been  revealed  In  practices  that  en- 

personallty. 

Charter  of  the  United  Mattons  opens 
ray  to  halting  the  armament  race.     On 
16.    1940.    the    General    Assembly 
a  resolution  which  Includes  principles 
genervl  procedures  for  the  control  ard 
of    arms  menu.     We    regret    that 
has  not  been  done  to  implement  this 
We  call   upon  otir  governments  to 
the  lead  In  making  this  action  effective. 
n  church-wide  organizations  of  the 
t    Church,    led    by    the   council    of 
have   declared   their  opposition   to 
lystem  of  peacetime  universal  military 
We  reaillnn  this  stand.    We  ap- 
to  the  United  States  to  give  bold  leader- 
looking  toward  the  universal  abolition 
peacetime  conscription  by  or  through  the 
Nsttons." 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
o» 

HON.  ADOLPH  J.  SABATH 

or  axjNoia 
THE  HOnSB  OP  REPRESn«TATTW3 
Friday,  May  28.  1949 

SABATH.     Mr     Speaker,    under 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Ric- 
Include  the  following  addre.-^s  I  de- 
over  Station  WIND.  In  Chicago. 
21.  1948: 


r  d 


TH«    HOUSING    SrrUATlON 


evening.     I  would  like  to  talk  with 

^bout  houalag.     We  are  all  aware  that 

Is  a  serious  bousing  shortage.    At  pres- 

I^lccs.  comparatively  few  people  can  af- 

bulld  or  buy  or  even  rent  new  houses 

3  weeks  ago  the  Senate  passed  the 

Dlender-Wagner     long-range     housing 

hlch  I  hope  will  be  enacted  Into  law 

this  MHton  of  Congress.     Unfortu- 

a  stoiflar  Ull  hae  been  bottled  up  in 

committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 

U*  over  a  years  and  the  Republican 

«>««tltuttng  a  majority  of  the  com- 

are  now  delaying  aetkm  on  the  Senate 


let  ers 


I  he  last  year.  I  have  received  thousands 

ers  and  telegrams  from  people  In  Chl- 

descrlblng    their    houati^    ivotataaM. 

3f  those  needing  llvtag  qaailan  HMat 

are  veterans  who  came  home  to 

available  space   Uken   and   people 

I  low  axed  Incomes  who  are  simply 

to  secxire  housing  faculties  st  prices 

p«y 

bousing  shortage  U  not  new      The 
P  valdent  Roosevelt,  years  ago.  said  that 
one-tlilrd  of  the  Nation  wss  111-bouscd.  which 
today. 
Tbo^h  the  President  created  several  bous- 
nclcs  m  the  Hope  of  providing  decent 
quarters,   unfortunately,   the   real- 
operators    aud    coostrvction    con- 


<an 


tractors  have  thwarted  in  every  way  the  ef- 
forts at  these  Oovemment  agencies  and  Im- 
peded the  efforts  of  WUson  Wyatt,  former 
housing  expediter  who,  no  doubt,  had  he 
been  given  any  real  aid  or  cooperation,  would 
have  been  able  to  relieve  the  bousing  short- 
age to  a  great  degree.  Unfortunately,  he 
was.  In  every  wsy.  opposed  by  the  real-esUte 
operators  and  contractors  who  claimed  that 
If  restrictions  were  removed  they  would  b« 
able  to  build  a  sufBclent  number  of  homes  to 
meet  the  needs  of  thousands  of  ex -service- 
men and  American  families. 

One  of  the  first  acts  of  the  Republican 
Congress  early  In  1047  was  to  pass  a  law 
abolishing  priorities  for  home  construction. 
It  was  the  claim  of  the  Republican  majority 
that  If  private  capital  and  contractors  were 
not  restricted  in  their  procurement  of  hous- 
ing materials,  they  would  be  able  to  construct 
low-cost  homes  That  promise  was  not  kept 
as  you  know  and.  inste.^d.  the  contractors 
devoted  themselves  to  the  building  of  $10  000. 
tlS.OOO.  $:20.000.  and  S2S.000  residences,  which 
are  out  of  reach  to  ex-servlceraen  and  people 
of  average  Income 

In  1947  about  2.000.000  married  couples 
were  living  doubled  up  In  homes  with  other 
families.  Nearly  300.000  married  couples  were 
living  in  rooming  houses  and  tourist  camps 
snd  hotels  In  194a.  it  Is  estimated  there  ire 
more  new  families  than  there  were  in  1947 

Not  only  In  Chlcai^o.  but  throughout  the 
entire  country,  we  hsve  bad  a  particularly 
severe  problem  because  of  our  greatly  in- 
creased population 

During  recent  months  the  problem  has  rap- 
Idly  become  even  more  serious.  A  survey 
made  by  the  Censtia  Bureau  in  April  1947 
^hows  that  of  the  1.344  000  housing  units  in 
the  Chicago  metropolitan  district,  only  2J10 
were  actually  available  for  rental  purposes 
and  only  383  were  for  sale 

Anyone  familiar  with  renting  conditions  in 
Ch'casjo  knows  thst  the  high  rents  demanded 
for  these  vscant  units  cculd  not  be  paid  by 
our  ex -seni- Icemen  or  families  living  on  small 
Incomes 

In  sdditlon  to  thL^  shortage  of  houses, 
there  Is  another  Issue  involved.  UllUons  of 
American  families  are  compelle  to  live  in 
substandard  shelters  and  In  slunu  because 
thev  can  And  no  other  places  available. 

Tboee  statistics  do  not.  in  themselves,  tell 
the  entire  story,  but  I  am  sure  each  of  you 
knows  from  personal  experience — as  I  do — 
how  serious  the  problem  Is. 

To  sdd  tc  the  difficulty,  we  have  shortages 
of  material  aud  shortages  of  skilled  labor. 
Unfortunately,  s  large  part  of  the  houses  now 
being  built  are  built  to  sell  at  prices  only  a 
minority  can  afford.  I  might  say.  here,  in 
all  fairness  to  our  builders,  that  they  did. 
last  year,  build  hou^a  which,  however,  were 
only  available  to  people  having  incomes  of 
$10,000  and  upward.  Even  ao,  the  total  num- 
ber was  less  than  one-half  the  number  that 
competent  authorities  esUastta  is  naaded 
every  year  to  brm^  about  an  atfs^oate  sup- 
ply of  liomes. 

The  Taft-KIlender-Wagner  bill  which  was 
paMSd  by  the  Senate  several  weeks  ago  Is 
csrtainly  not  a  perfect  bousing  bUl.  Tliat 
was  admitted  by  tu  most  srdent  proponents 
in  the  Senate  during  the  debate.  But  in 
contrast  to  previous  efforts,  it  has  a  long  his- 
tory of  study  and  eoastderattoD  and  is  de- 
signed as  a  long-raaga  wwtM— Isd  plan  in 
contrast  to  ths  pUcsniMl  Isglslation  of 
recent  years. 

This  proposal  originated  In  1945  when  a 
special  eonuntttee  was  sstablisbed  to  study 
the  bousing  problem.  After  lengthy  hear- 
ings, leglalatlon  was  Introduced  In  1944, 
which  was  passed  by  the  Senste  but  was  not 
enacted  Into  law  because  the  House  failed 
to  act. 

Again  In  lf47  the  same  bill  was  favorably 
reported  to  the  Senate  and  during  the  re- 
cess of  Congress  subcommittees  held  further 
hearings  throughout  the  country  to  deter* 


mine  what  changes  and  improvements  could 
be  made. 

Ths  purpose  of  the  new  bill  passed  in  ths 
Senate  is  to  estsbltsh  a  long-range  housing 
jirogram,  tc  coordinate  the  activities  cf  all 
housing  agencies  now  in  existence.  anC  to 
provide  effective  Oovemment  aid  and  en- 
couragement for  the  construction  of  public 
housing  throughout  the  Nation  for  all  in- 
come groups. 

Here  are  some  of  the  provisions  in  this 
bill:  It  provides  for  a  program  of  technical 
hotislng  research  to  help  the  bousing  Indus- 
try reduce  building  costs.  It  increases  the 
amoiuit  available  for  loans  and  improves 
home-financing  arrangements.  It  prcvidea 
encotiragement  for  prefabricated  and  large- 
scale  site  construction  and  for  large-scale 
building.  It  offers  certain  tax  benefits  In 
connection  with  rental  housing  to  encourage 
building  for  rental.  I  might  say.  in  this  con- 
nection, that  normally  considerably  raore 
than  one-half  of  our  houses  are  built  for 
rental;  but  this  rstlo  is  now  reversed  so  dras- 
tically that  only  a  small  percentage  are  built 
for  rental.  Surveys  demonstrate  that  those 
who  most  need  housing  prefer  to  rent  or 
must  rent. 

Particular  attention  is  given  to  the  prob- 
lems of  veterans.  For  example,  the  bill  pro- 
vides that  when  groups  of  five  or  more  veter- 
ans get  together  to  build  homes,  they  can  re- 
ceive losns  up  to  95  percent  and  can  also 
be  provided  with  technical  assistance.  Vet- 
erans* preferences  for  available  housing  will 
be  extended.  OI  loans  are  made  mort  at- 
tractive to  financing  institutions.  The  vari- 
ous preferences  for  veterans  sre  made  avail- 
able to  families  of  veterans  who  were  killed 
or  died  during  their  period  of  service.  This 
bill  provides  a  sound,  realistic  approach  to 
the  solution  of  the  problem  we  have  had  with 
us  for  so  long.  However,  the  Slates  and  the 
municipalities  csnnot  relax  their  efforts. 
This  shortage  cannot  be  solve"  overnight  by 
Federal  legislation  alone 

The  Taft-Ellender-Wagner  bill  has  been 
opposed  by  some  on  the  grounds  that  It  Is 
socialistic  and  that  It  is  primarily  s  public 
housing  bill.  That  ctuirge  Is  not  Justified  by 
the  facts 

Under  one  section  of  this  comprchei.8lve 
bill  there  Is  a  limited  program  of  piibllc 
hoiising  for  low-income  grrups  where  the 
State  and  local  a-'thoritles  specidcally  re- 
quest it.  Yet  here.  too.  the  principal  pur- 
pose Is  to  mcourage  and  expand  private  -xin- 
structlon.  Under  this  bill  92 >i  percent  of 
the  construction  Is  for  private  sale  or  private 
rental,  for  the  benefit  of  the  great  majcrlty 
of  people  in  middle-income  grotips  who  are 
unable  to  find  suitable  housing. 

It  would  indeed   seem  strange.   If  In   this 
Nation  of  great  wealth  and  tremendous  pro- 
duction, we  eould  not  provide  bousing  con- 
sistent  with   the   other   components  of   our 
standard  of   living.     We    sometimes    (oiget 
that  we  gave  our  veterans  every  moral  gtar- 
amy    when    they    were    fighting    that    wlien  ' 
they  came  back  they  wou'd  return  to  a  nor-  - 
mal  mode  of  living.     Certainly  the  preeent  r 
living  quarters  of  many  of  our  veterans  could 
hardly  be  described  as  normal. 

The  present  bousing  conditions  are  a  seri- 
ous relleetlQO  upon  the  Republican  Congress 
who  promised  so  much  It  would  be  a  tje- 
trayal  of  oxir  obligations  if  we  did  not  mi.ke 
ev'ery  effort  to  change  this  condition  wh  ch 
was  often  lamented  but  never  alleviated  d-:r- 
Ing  the  1930's  owing  to  the  Hoover  crash,  and 
which,  because  of  the  almost  complete  stop- 
page of  btaidlng  during  the  war,  resulted  in 
postwar  crisis. 

If  the  Republicans  faU  to  pass  the  bill  as 
they  have  failed  to  enact  other  legl.«latt-'n 
In  the  Interest  of  the  millions  in  the  lo*- 
•— T^*Pg  grawP'  namely,  the  whlte-coliar 
worltsr  snd  people  of  low,  fixed  Incomes,  their 
dream  of  victory  this  year  will  new  come 
true. 

I  suggest  thst  you  write  to  yotir  Congrets- 
man  urging  him  to  cooperate  in  forcing  the 
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House  committee  to  report  the  bill  out  and 
to  vote  for  the  bill  when  it  reaches  the  floor 
of  the  House. 


What  They  Said 


EXTENSION  OP  REJ.IARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROY  0.  WOODRUFF 

OF   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  Of   REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  May  28.  1948 

Mr.  VVOODRLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  include  the  following  press  re- 
lease by  Hon.  Samuel  B.  Pettengill,  for- 
mer Representative  from  Indiana: 

WH.\T  THEY  E.MD 

"I  do  not  want,  and  I  will  not  accept,  the 
political  support  of  Henry  Wallace  and  his 
Communists"   (Harry  8.  Truman.  1946). 

"The  only  thing  I  regret,  the  only  thing,  is 
that  my  nomination  meant  the  defeat  of 
Wallace"  (Harry  8  Truman,  19441. 

"I  think  Henry  is  perfect.  I  like  him.  He's 
the  kind  of  fellow  I  want  around.  He's 
honest  He  thinks  right"  (Franklin  D.  Roose- 
velt, 1940,  when  he  dropped  Garner  for  Wal- 
lace ) . 

"I  welcome  the  support  of  anyone  who  will 
help  keep  the  President  in  office"  (Harry  8. 
Truman,  1944). 

'American  Communists  •  •  •  will  In 
1944  support  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  for  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  SUtes"  (Earl  Browdcr, 
1944). 

"Harry  Truman  can  find  courage  in  the 
knowledge  that  he  U  fighting  In  the  brave 
and  goodly  company  of  JefTerson.  Jackson, 
Lincoln.  Wilson,  and  Roosevelt"  (Henry  Wal- 
lace. 1946). 

"If  Truman  Is  nominated,  our  E>cmocratlc 
Party  Is  sunk,  and  If  he  Is  elected  the  country 
Is  sunk"  (former  Governor  and  Ambassador. 
George  H.  Earle.  1947). 

"The  Soviet  Union  is  enti  led  to  take  such 
steps  as  It  may  judge  best  to  create  a  regional 
system  in  eastern  Europe"  (Sumner  Welles. 
Assistant  Secretary  of  State.  1945). 

"I  think  they  (the  Communists)  are  a 
greater  menace  than  Hitler  was"  (W.  Averell 
Harrlman.  former  Ambassador  to  Russia. 
1948) 

"The  war  Is  but  a  step  In  the  revolution' 
(Mrs.  Eleanor  Roosevelt.  1944). 

"Is  thPre  a  single  reason  why  we  cannot 
make  a  peace  to  end  the  cold  war?  "  (Henry 
A.  Wallace.  1948). 

"It  is  not  only  senseless  but  criminal  to 
wage  a  war  lor  the  destruction  of  Hltlerism 
ramoufiaged  as  a  hght  for  democrHCj' ' 
(Molotov.    1939). 

"All  nonsense  about  sovletizlng  the  Baltic 
States  is  only  in  the  interest  of  our  common 
enemies     (Molotov,  October  1939). 

"The  friendship  of  Germany  and  the  Soviet 
Union,  cemented  by  blood,  has  every  reason 
to  be  lasting  and  firm'  (Stalin,  1939). 

"For  more  than  2  years  American  and 
British  politicians  have  considered  Czecno- 
slovakla  as  their  easy  potential  prey"  (An- 
drei Gromyko,  1948). 

"Ganeral  Marshall  has  Just  testified  that 
notwithstanding  these  vast  postwar  mili- 
tary expenditures  our  mlliury  defense  is  a 
hollow  shell'  (Senator  Haret  F.  Btrd.  1948). 
"War  Is  neither  imminent  nor  Inevitable " 
(P-enr  Adm.  E.  M.  Zacharias,  1948). 

"•172.000.(X)0  spent  by  American  taxpayers 
to  help  kill  20,(X)0  Greek  guerrillas  works  out 
to  t8,e(X)  per  guerrilla  •  •  •  An  addi- 
tional 1275,000,000  •  •  •  means  $22,500 
per  guerrilla  which  seems  a  pretty  high 
price"  (Harold  L   Ickes.  1S48). 


"President  Roosevelt  is  within  the  law 
sending  munitions  to  Stalin.  The  lease  lend 
law  gives  him  that  discretion.  •  •  • 
But  in  his  dUcretlon  he  could  hav«  re- 
fused. •  •  '  Who  Is  our  new  fr.end? 
He  is  an  Asiatic  Mongol  who  turned  No  .-way. 
Denmark.  France.  Belgium.  Holland,  Greece, 
and  England  over  to  Hitler's  bombers.  He  let 
Hitler  crush  Poland  and  for  his  reward,  crept 
over  that  stricken  land  like  a  ghcul  pluider- 
Ing  the  dead.  He  is  the  rapist  of  Fin- 
land. •  •  •  -He  who  lies  down  with  dogs 
win  get  up  with  fieas.'  as  Poor  Richard  says " 
(Pettenglll,  in  this  space,  October  1941). 

"Don't  write  Wallace  off.  •  •  •  He  is 
in  the  doghouse  now.  but  in  another  y<-ar  or 
tw^o  he  may  •  •  •  head  the  peace  parade 
to  Moscow"   (re'ctengiU,  October   1946). 

Samuel  B.  Pettencill. 


Jenkins  Bill  Is  Unconstitutional  Irnposi- 
tion  on  Free  Trade  and  Private  Ilnter- 
prise 

EXTENSION  OF  RE3.IARKS 

OF 

HON.  J.  CALEB  BOGGS 

OF   tELAWAIlE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  May  28.  1948 

Mr.  BOGGS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, H.  R.  5645.  the  Jenkins  bill,  to  as- 
sist States  in  collecting  sales  and  use 
taxes  on  cigarettes,  is.  in  my  opinion, 
ill-advised,  unconstitutional,  and  not 
only  would  create  trade  barriers  among 
the  States,  but  is  in  fact  an  imposition 
on  domestic  free  trade  and  on  private  en- 
terprise and  initiative.  Enactment  of 
this  proposed  legislation  would  tend  to 
destroy  a  legitimate  form  of  business  and 
would  create  a  very  dangerous  precedent. 
The  potential  ultimate  effect  of  such  leg- 
islation on  private  enterprise  and  on 
States"  rights  can  scarcely  be  conceived. 

Before  going  further.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
wish  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  a 
certain  proponent  of  H.  R.  5645  has  stat- 
ed for  the  record  that  those  in  Dela- 
ware and  other  States  who  engage  in  a 
mail-order  cigarette  business  are  boot- 
leggers. As  everyone  knows,  a  bootlegger 
is  one  who  enages  in  a  business  which  is 
in  violation  of  the  law. 

With  the  greatest  possible  emphasis. 
I  wish  to  state  that  I  will  not  stand  idly 
by  while  such  imfounded  and  abusive 
statements  are  made  concerning  those 
people  in  Delaware  who  are  engaged  in  a 
mail-order  cigarette  business.  It  must 
be  wholly  clear  to  anyone  that  the  op- 
eration of  such  a  business  in  Delaware  Is 
conducted  honestly  and  in  full  compli- 
ance with  all  existing  legislation.  It 
cannot  be  construed  in  any  sense  e.s  be- 
ing illegal;  and.  consequently,  the  facts 
themselves  refute  and  prove  to  be  wholly 
untrue  any  charge  of  bootlegging. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  appears  that 
those  proponents  of  H.  R.  5645.  by  mak- 
ing such  a  charge,  are  merely  admitting 
the  incompetence  of  their  own  State 
officials  to  obtain  compliance  with  the 
=  statutes  of  their  States  and  their  des- 
perate need  for  the  help  of  certain  people 
in  Delaware  to  enforce  the  laws  In  these 
other  States. 


Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  all  the  Members 
of  this  House  to  give  fullest  considera- 
tion to  the  provisions  of  this  bill  and 
their  probable  consequences.  For  ex- 
ample, this  bill,  in  complete  contraven- 
tion of  constitutional  rights,  subjects  a 
citizen  of  one  State  to  the  laws  of 
another  State.  Furthermore,  this  bill 
requires  a  citizen  of  one  State  to  become, 
at  his  own  expense  and  without  re- 
muneration or  reimbursement,  a  law 
enforcement  agent  for  another  State. 
Passage  of  this  bill  would  have  a  vital 
and  drastic  effect  upon  numerous,  wholly 
legitimate   private  business   enterprises. 

I  ask  the  Members  to  determine  in 
their  own  mind,  in  a  fair  and  unbiased 
manner,  whether  the  legislative  body  of 
any  of  our  States  has  the  right  or  the 
power  to  enact  legislation  which  would 
immediately  affect  and  require  compli- 
ance by  citizens  of  other  States.  I  feel 
sure  that  the  Members  will  agree  at  once 
that  such  a  situation  would  be  not  only 
highly  undesirable,  but  clearly  and 
definitely  an  invasion  of  State's  rights 
and  the  well-established  and  fully  guar- 
anteed rights  of  private  citizens. 

Certainly,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  relatively 
small  revenue-raising  results  of  this  bill 
cannot  offset  the  dangerous  and  far- 
reaching  effects  of  the  proposed  legisla- 
tion. Consequently.  I  most  sincerely 
urge  the  I/Iembers  to  vote  to  defeat  this 
measure,  which  is  invidious  and  in  con- 
tradiction of  our  long-established,  world- 
proclaimed  concept  of  government  and 
justice  under  the  law. 


The  Navy  Speaks  Up 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON  W.  STERLING  COLE 

OF  NFW   TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  May  28.  1948 

Mr.  COLE  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Record.  I  include  the  following  edi- 
torial appearing  in  the  Buffalo  Evening 
News,  Buffalo,  N.  Y..  May  20,  1948,  en- 
titled "The  Navy  Speaks  Up,"  and  an 
article  appearing  in  the  same  newspaper 
on  May  19.  1948,  entitled  "Navy's  Pku 
for  Heavy  Carrier  Cites  Record  in  Jap 
Air  War": 

I  From  the  Buffalo  (N.  Y.)  Evening  News  ol 

May  20.  19481 

The  Navy  Speaks  Up 

Whatever  the  cause,  it  is  good  to  note  that 
the  case  for  naval  aviation  has  finally  be- 
gun to  get  a  hearing  in  Congress.  Hereto- 
fore, as  the  News  pointed  out  last  week, 
the  Navy  has  been  virtually  muzzled  while 
the  Air  Force  has  been  pictured  as  the  ex- 
clusive proprietor  of  air  power.  The  jobs 
that  sea-baaed  aircraft  can  do  as  well  or 
better,  and  the  fact  that  naval  aviation  la 
also  a  vital  arm  of  air  power,  have  all  but 
been  ignored.  But  whether  it  be  a  change 
In  policy  or  only  a  temporary  slipping  of 
the  gag.  the  Navy  has  begun  to  speak  up. 

Appearing  before  a  House  subcommittee 
to  urge  that  construction  of  13  other  ships 
be  sxispended  so  the  money  could  be  used 
for  a  gtant  carrier.  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
Sullivan   msCe  h:s  case  for    naval  aviation 
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bluat  ly  and  forthrlghUy  It  was,  ao  (ar  as 
koow.  the  tint  tlma  ainca  unification 
that  Lh«  Hary  has  spoken  ao  plainly  about 
tlM  rflatlve  merits  of  carrler-baacd  and  land* 
aircraft  To  make  bis  point,  be  cited 
Just  pride  the  Navy's  air  record  In  the 
war. 
During  tbat  war.  39  major  United  BUtes 
aaperlenced  8J86  daya  of  actual 
>  during  which  the  ships  or 
air  group  engHged  in  actual  battle  with 
^nemy  j\nd  in  ail  that  time,  only  five 
e  carriers  were  sunk,  three  by  Jap 
aircraft,  two  by  submarines.  "Not 
I  leet  or  ll^ht  carrier."  Ui  Suilvan  notes, 
lost  dxirlng  the  entire  war  as  the  result 
attack  by  land-based  aircraft."  That 
shotild  (Uapoa*  of  the  old  chestnut  thst  car- 
rlars  are  unrwonitbly  vulnerable  to  land- 
air  atuck. 
for  the  job  tbat  carrier  avUtk>a  did  in 
war.  and  presumably  can  do  again  if  a 
landing  operation  becomes  necessary — 
ob  of  wianlng  and  hoidlnK  air  suprem- 
here  It  ct^unts — listen  to  Secretary  Sul- 
'B  description  of  the  3-month-long  Oki- 
campali;n : 
•Tbur  hundred  and  Bfty  thooaand  men 
Ground  forces  were  aahore  to  do  that 
To  transport  them  and  to  keep  them 
*  a  fieet  of  over  1.200  ahlps 
required  To  do  that  Job  thos«  ships 
to  suy  in  restricted  waters  close  to 
The  only  close  sir  support  was  fur- 
•  •  •  from  carriers. 
Japanese  •  •  •  loet  7.830  alr- 
of  which  number  4.165  were  shot  down 
the  n*et  that  came  to  stay.  During 
entire  3  months  •  •  •  when  the 
see  were  maJUntt  their  most  hysterical 
dcsperat*  kamikaze  attaclia  •  •  • 
lost  7,830  alrsraft.  they  did  not  sue* 
In  sinking  one  single  American  car- 
rtw.J  one  single  American  batUeship.  one 
alngli  cruiser  or  one  single  transport."  In 
tbat  engagement,  the  Navy  operated  63  car- 
( Including  aacort  carriers)  against  st 
8.000  enemy  aircraft:  not  one  American 
was  sunk,  only  13  were  damaged,  and 
5  were  damaged  seriously  enough  to 
wlthdniwaJ. 
Ttaje  Navy  makes  no  effort  here  to  confuse 
tU  lir-power  functions  with  the  Air  Force 
rune  ion  of  strategic  bombing  But  it  has 
at  la  It  made  the  claim,  and  backed  It  Im- 
presilvely  that  the  Nary.  too.  has  a  vital 
Job  lo  do  Ir.  winning  and  holding  control 
of  ttU  air  over  hostile  beaches,  potts,  and 
hlnU'rlands  This  is  more  than  it 
has  claimed  previously — spparently  more 
tban  It  baa  been  allowed  to  claim.  It  should 
help  to  give  a  better-balanced  understand- 
ing 0f  what  lir  power  really  is. 

|fto4i  the  Buffalo  (N.  T  )  Bvenlng  News  ot 

Hay  IB.  I»i8| 

IVarrts  Pi.«a  roa  Hxavr  Csaatxa  Crrxs  Ricoii 

IN  Jsr  Aa  WAa 

(By  James  L.  Wrlgbt) 

WskaiNcrcM.  May  19  — Gradually  the  muz- 

■llng  of  the  United  St  te^  Navy  for  the  glorl- 

flcatlsn  of  the  Air  Force  U  being  relaxed. 

Un  ;U  a  few  days  ago  It  wm  taipoaalbla  to 
get  inytblni;  like  an  oAdal  •omparteoa  of 
tlM  tirectlveness  ctf  naval  aviation  and  land- 
planes  of  the  Army  Air  Force  In  World 
EI.   but  the  appearance   last  Friday  of 
Of  the  Navy  John  L  Sullivan  before 
tJM  Vaavy  MunlUons  Subcommittee  of  the 
Armed   Services  Committee   has  had 
the  dffect  of  partially  removing  the  official 


ustlfy  his  recommendations  to  Congress 

eompletlon    of    13    new    naval    vessels 

indefinitely,  so  the  money  might 

■Ifuit  instead  on  a  giant  aircraft  carrier 

of  the  more  immediate  operational 

In  case  of  emergency,"  Secretary  Sul- 


sta  pemted 


livan   had   to  go   into  some   detaU  on   the 
achievements  of  naval  aviation  and  its  plans 

for  the  future. 

■KAvna  cABanas  flamnkb 

"We  seek."  said  he  In  summarising  bis 
arguments,  "the  suspension  of  the  construc- 
tion on  13  vessels  in  which  we  could  at  some 
future  date  Incorporate  the  developments 
which  our  research  may  Indicate. 

"While  deferring  the  completion  of  these 
ships,  funds  In  lesser  amounts  are  sought 
In  the  defense  budget  for  the  fiscal  year  of 
1949  to  lay  down  a  shipbuilding  and  con- 
version program  of  prototypes  which  will  In- 
sure thst  your  Navy  continues  to  tske  advan- 
tage of  the  latest  In  science  and  research." 

After  the  hearing  the  full  committee  ap- 
proved his  request  aa  well  as  a  bill  to  let 
the  Department  of  Defense  hang  on  to  about 
200  surplus  World  War  II  plants  as  a  reserve. 

Mr.  Sullivan  told  the  committee  that  the 
Navy  contemplatea  the  use  of  much  heavier 
carriers,  with  the  faster  and  heavier  naval 
aircraft  now  being  developed,  and  that  these 
ships  and  carriers  "are  to  play  their  effective 
role  In  the  national  defense."  He  revealed 
that  Jet  aircraft  will  be  Introduced  on  a 
large  scale  In  both  land-baaed  and  carrier- 
baaed  types. 

SUB 


"This  new  construction  and  conversion 
program,"  said  the  Secretary,  "is  planned  to 
give  the  Navy  the  prototypes  of  the  new  shlpe 
which  are  neceesary  If  the  Navy  is  to  keep 
abreast  of  the  trends  of  sttack  and  defettse 
and  perform  the  missions  assigned  by  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff. 

"One  of  the  primary  missions  of  the  Nsvy 
is  to  become  progressively  more  competent 
in  methods  of  submarine  and  antlsubmatine 
warfare  This  task  requires  the  development 
of  prototypes  of  .the  latest  submarine  and 
rlne  vessels.  The  eoaatruetlon 
In  the  origmal  1949  eaUaMtas  very 
reasonably  snd  realistically  calls  for  the  con- 
struction of  one  specially  designed  antisub- 
marine ship,  the  coivBtructlon  of  four  new 
submarines  of  the  latest  types,  snd  the  con- 
version of  two  existing  submarines  for  special 
services." 

won.*  coifvrar  oi«x  cakkizx 

"One  naval  mission  of  the  greatest  Im- 
portance Is  to  control  the  air  over  the  sea 
and  over  hostile  beaches,  ports,  and  coastal 
hinterlands  so  as  to  be  able  to  sttack  and 
strike  home  decisively  at  targeu  vital  to  the 
success  of  naval  operations.  This  naval  mis- 
sion must  not  be  confused  with  strategic 
bombing,  which  is  a  primary  function  of  the 
Air  Force 

"In  order  to  give  the  Navy  protot3rpes  of 
the  heavier  carrlera  which  will  be  required 
when  the  faster  and  heavier  naval  aircraft 
presently  being  developed  are  to  play  their 
effective  role  In  the  pational  defense,  the 
original  estimates  for  1949  call  for  the  con- 
version of  one  Bisex  class  fleet  carrier  so  that 
It  may  handle  tnese  present  planes. 

"In  order  to  give  the  Navy  a  prototjrpe  car- 
rier able  to  base  aooM  of  the  naval  aircraft 
of  the  futtnv,  the  President  s  program  calls 
for  the  construction  of  one  new.  large,  fliisb- 
deck  carrier." 

oarcMOKO  tr  jrr  rumn 

"The  siae  of  this  carrier  is  dictated  by  the 
siae  and  wwlgbt  of  the  carrier  aircraft  of  the 
future. 

"There  baa  boen  some  public  comment  tbat 
this  carrier  would  be  unreasonably  vulnera- 
ble to  land-baaed  air  attack.  Any  realistic 
appralaal  of  tba  cbaneaa  of  our  carriers.  In- 
cluding the  fluah-deck  earrlar.  against  land- 
based  air  must  aasume  tbat  our  carriers  will 
be  <if>ai»llt  |M  almaft.  Whatever  margin 
of  parfiaiiMiiiea  dMracterlstlcs  might  bava 
•JiMtatX  In  favor  of  land- based  aircraft  over 
carrier-baaed  aircraft  before  and  during  the 
last  war.  this  margin  baa  baen  appreciably 


reduced  by  the  Introduction  of  Jot  aircraft 
into  both  land-based  and  carrier-ba-Med 
types.  Very  conservatively,  therefore,  we 
can  go  back  to  the  experience  of  the  last 
war  and  evaluate  the  vulnerability  of  car- 
riers, including  the  fluah-deck  carrier,  to 
land-based  aircraft." 

cms  waa  sxcoko 

"The  United  SUtea  operated  20  fleet  car- 
riers and  9  light  carriers  during  the  war. 
These  29  carriers  operated  461  months  in 
forward  areas  subject  to  enemy  land-based 
air  atuck.  These  461  months  are  exclusive 
of  time  spent  in  the  United  States  for  routine 
overhaul,  time  on  shake-down.  etc. 

"Of  these  29.  we  lost  3  fleet  carriers  and  2 
light  carriers.  Two  fleet  carriers  and  one 
light  carrier  were  sunk  by  Japaneae  carrier 
aircraft,  one  fleet  carrier  and  one  light  car- 
rier were  sunk  by  Japanese  submarines.  Not 
one  fleet  or  liKht  carrier  was  lost  during  the 
entire  war  as  the  result  of  an  attack  by  land- 
baaed  aircraft.  Incidentally,  the  three  fleet 
carriers  sunk  were  all  loet  during  the  first 
year  of  the  war  before  the  Navy  developed 
Its  technique  of  fighting  fires." 
ijaaon  or  Okinawa 

•"These  statistics  are.  of-course,  based  upon 
the  use  of  conventional-type  bombs  and  tor- 
pedoes. The  experiments  at  B.klnl  have 
proved,  however,  that  a  faat- moving  fleet  Is 
an  unprofitable  target  for  an  atomic  bomb 

"In  the  onward  march  on  Japan  It  became 
necessary  to  tske  the  Island  of  Okinawa. 
Four  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  men  In  the 
Marines  and  Ground  Forces  went  ashore  to 
do  that  Job.  To  transport  them  and  to  keep 
them  supplied  with  ammunition,  food,  medi- 
cal supplies,  and  equipment  of  all  kinds  a 
fieet  of  over  1,200  ships  was  required.  To  do 
tbat  Job  those  ships  had  to  stay  In  restricted 
waters  close  to  shore  The  only  close  air 
support  was  furnished  to  the  ground  troops 
by  naval  and  Marine  aviators  from  carriers. 

"I  do  not  have  the  number  of  aircraft  the 
Japanese  had  available  In  that  engagement, 
but  I  do  know  that  they  lost  7,830  aircraft  of 
which  number  4.155  were  shot  down  by  tba 
fleet  that  came  to  sUy." 

O.VLT   UCHTCX  SHITa  LOBT 

"During  those  3  months  from  March  22  to 
June  22.  1946.  when  the  Japanese  were  mak- 
ing their  most  hysterical  and  desfierate  kaml- 
kaae  attacks  on  these  1.200  ships,  only  231 
ships  were  damaged  by  enemy  action  and 
many  of  tbaaa  ware  quickly  repaired.  Only 
36  American  ships  were  sunk.  Of  this  num- 
ber 12  were  destroyers.  2  were  destroyer  ee- 
corts  and  the  rest  were  smsiler  craft.  In 
other  words,  in  a  3-monthfi'  engagement  in 
which  the  Japanese  lost  7.830  aircraft,  they 
did  not  succeed  in  ainklng  one  single  Ameri- 
can carrier,  one  single  American  battleship. 
one  alngle  cruiser  or  one  single  traiuport. 

"In  that  engagement  we  operated  63  car- 
riers, of  which  18  were  Essex  class.  7  were 
light  carrlera.  and  38  were  escort  carriers." 

ALL   VALUABLK  TO   NAVT 

"Not  one  carrier  was  sunk  and  only  13 
carriers  damaged  in  a  BO-day  ponfllct  against 
at  least  8,000  aircraft,  and  only  5  were  dam- 
aged seriously  enough  to  require  withdrawal. 

"All  of  thse  prototype  ships,  including  the 
flush-deck  carrier,  which  the  Navy  is  request- 
ing in  its  new  construction  program,  will  be 
most  valuable  additions  to  the  fleet  and  will 
strengthen  the  Navy  in  maintaining  surveil- 
lance over  the  large  sea  areas  of  the  globe 
and  insuring  the  iminterrupted  use  of  the 
sea  lanes  which  are  so  viui  to  the  existence 
of  the  United  Sutes." 

Secretary  Sullivan  appeared  at  the  Capitol, 
primarily  to  recommend  the  suspension  of 
construction  of  the  battleship  Kentucky  and 
the  large  cruiser  Hawuii. 

He  said  that  the  Kentucky  and  Harcaii 
would  be  more  useful  to  the  fleet  if  they  are 
used  as  gulded-mlasUe  ships. 
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RecogBition  of  Israel 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON  LAWRENCE  H.  SMITH 

or  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  May  28.  1948 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  as  part  of  my  remarks  I  am  in- 
cluding an  article  which  appeared  ir  the 
New  York  Times  on  May  20.  written  by 
Stephen  B.  L.  Penrose.  Jr..  president- 
elect of  the  American  University  of 
Beirut.  Lebanon.  Mr.  Penrose  is  an  out- 
standing educator  and  well  acquainted 
with  the  problems  in  the  Middle  East.  It 
is  a  most  timely  contribution  in  view  of 
the  .Mtuation  that  now  exists  in  the  Mid- 
dle East. 

Our  RFcoGNTnoN   or  Israel — Authority  or 
President  Questioned,  Treatmiznt  bt  Press 
CamcizED 
To  the  Editor  or  the  New  York  Times: 

The  anncuncemcnt  of  the  Zionists  of  the 
establishment  of  their  state,  I.srael.  seems  to 
have  been  accepted  by  the  American  prets 
as  if  it  were  a  solution  to  the  problem  of 
Palestine.  The  President's  unprecedented 
haste  to  reco^ilze  this  embryonic,  unproved 
state  has  gone  without  criticism  in  spite  of 
his  autocratic  omission  from  consultation 
of  the  Department  of  State  or  of  the  Ameri- 
can delegation  to  the  United  Nations.  It  is 
high  time  that  Americans  began  to  be  more 
critical  in  their  approach  to  international 
affairs. 

The  Zionist  declaration  of  Independence 
was  contrary  to  the  expressed  wish  of  a  ma- 
jority of  the  United  Nations,  who  realized 
that  such  an  overt  act  would  make  Impossible 
a  truce  In  Palestine  and  would  precipitate 
action  by  the  Arab  States.  There  has  been 
no  criticism  yet  directed  at  the  Zionists  for 
thus  flouting  the  United  Nations.  Yet  crill- 
cUm  Is  surely  deserved  and  should  be  forth- 
coming. We  are  only  too  quick  to  criticize 
the  intransigence  of  the  Arabs,  which  is  rela- 
tively pale  by  contrast. 

ACTION  or  president 
The  President's  curiously  personal,  uni- 
lateral prcnouncement  of  recognition  took 
no  account  of  the  United  Nations,  undercut 
his  own  delegation  to  the  United  Nations,  by- 
passed the  advice  of  the  National  Security 
Council,  of  the  area  experts  In  the  State  De- 
partment, the  Military  Establishment,  and 
the  Central  Intelligence  Agency,  to  say  noth- 
ing of  the  Congress. 

Such  a  decision,  so  hastily  and  secretly 
taken,  on  a  subject  freighted  with  such  im- 
port for  world  peace  and  security  that  the 
United  Nations  has  spent  months  on  It  with- 
out reaching  a  decision.  Is  not  only  dicta- 
torial but  dangerous  in  its  many  Implica- 
tions. Yet  there  has  been  no  criticism  from 
the  press,  which  is  supposed  to  be  the  guard- 
ian of  our  democratic  principles. 

The  President's  action  has.  In  effect,  made 
a  mockery  of  United  States  participation  In 
the  United  NaUons.  has  given  our  blessing 
to  the  intensification  of  divisive  nationalism 
rather  than  to  the  principles  of  friendship 
among  nations  and  conciliation  of  interna- 
tional differences,  has  aligned  this  country 
In  opposition  to  the  sovereign  Arab  nations 
and  to  the  entire  Moslem  world  of  300,000,000 
people.  Yet  there  have  as  yet  been  no 
questions  raised  concerning  the  right  or 
authority  of  the  President,  single-handedly 
to  commit  this  Nation  to  such  an  astounding 
and  dangerous  program. 

In  the  General  Assembly  the  reaction  of 
the  Arab  representatives  to  word  of  Amer- 


ica's recognition  of  Israel  should  give  us 
profound  pause.  Duped,  betrayed,  were 
words  they  used.  And  why  not?  TUey  had 
for  weeks  negotiated  with  confidence  in  the 
good  faith  of  the  American  delegation,  which 
was  trying  desperately  to  arrange  a  truce  in 
Palestine.  In  the  very  midst  of  those  nego- 
tiations word  arrived  cf  the  President's 
action.  Our  own  delegation  was  shocked 
and  embarrassed. 

6EHIES    or   BLI-NDIRS 

The  only  comparable  situation  In  our  re- 
cent experience  was  the  attack  on  Pearl  Har- 
bor while  Nomura  and  Kurusu  were  sup- 
posedly conducting  discussions  in  good  faith 
in  Washington.  On  that  occasion  we  were 
on  the  recelvmg  end — and  we  didn't  like  it. 
Vet  now  the  general  impression  given  in  the 
press  is  that  the  Zionists  and  the  President 
are  somehow  admirable,  while  the  Arabs 
merit  no  consideration  anyway.  This  is  d 
far  cry  from  the  spirit  of  fair  play  which  is 
supposedly  typical  of  Americans.  In  reality 
It  is  the  most  discreditable  performance  yet 
In  a  whole  series  of  American  blunders  rela- 
tive to  Palestine.  Of  this  one  we  should  be 
profoundly  ashamed. 

If  America  sincerely  wishes  to  destroy  the 
hopes  of  the  world  in  her  wise  leadership  In 
this  time  of  crisis,  she  is  taking  the  right 
path  by  embarking  on  a  program  of  duplicity 
for  reasons  of  supposed  political  e:;pediency. 
I  cannot  believe  tliat  when  the  implications 
of  our  Palestine  action  are  made  plain  to  the 
American  people  they  will  fail  to  make  a  sin- 
cere effort  to  rectify  it.  For  the  benefit  of 
our  future,  both  at  home  and  abroad.  I  pray 
that  it  may  not  already  be  too  late  lor  such 
an  effort  to  bear  fruit.  There  Is  no  time 
to  lose. 

Stephen  B.  L.  Penrose,  Jr., 
Prestdcnt-flccf,    American    Universtty 
of  Beirut.  Lebanon. 
Chevy  Chaee.  Md.,  May  16.  1948. 


Our  American  Watchmaking  Industry 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  NOAH  M.  MASON 

OF  lU-INOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  May  28.  1948 

Mr.  MASON.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  the 
war  our  American  watchmaking  facili- 
ties were  given  over  almost  entirely  to 
the  war  effort.  This  resulted  in  a  sit- 
uation in  which  over  80  percent  of  the 
American  market  for  watches  was  taken 
over  by  the  Swiss  watch  industry.  The 
net  result  of  this  flood  of  Swiss  watches 
was  to  saturate  the  American  market  for 
watche.s,  thereby  removing  all  chance  of 
a  backlog  of  demand  to  encourage  and 
stimulate  the  American  watch  Industry 
to  expand  and  rebuild. 

The  1936  Swiss  trade  agreement 
promised  so  much  but  resulted  in  so 
little.  In  fact,  it  is  one  trade  agreement 
that  has  injured  an  Important  American 
industry  to  the  great  detriment  of  our 
national  defense.  Both  Army  leaders 
and  Navy  leaders  warned  against  enter- 
ing into  any  trade  agreement  that  would 
weaken  or  Injure  the  American  watch  in- 
dustry because  of  the  Importance  of^that 
Industry  to  our  war  effort  and  our  war 
needs,  but  the  State  Department  Ignored 
those  warnings.   Today  our  watch  indus- 


try is  suffering  as  a  result  of  our  so-called 
reciprocal  trade  program. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  situation  confront- 
ing the  watchmaking  industry  of  Amer- 
ica today  is  so  well  analyzed  in  the  fol- 
lowing editorial  taken  from  the  Chicago 
Tribune  of  Wednesday,  May  26.  1948. 
that  I  submit  it  as  an  essential  part  of 
my  remarks.  This  editorial  deserves  the 
careful  consideration  of  those  Members 
of  Congress  that  so  enthusiastically  sup- 
ported the  administrations  proposal  for 
a  3 -year  extension  of  the  Reciprocal 
Trade  Act. 

FOREIGN    competition   FOR    AMERICAN    WATCHES 

The  American  watch  industry  which  gave 
up  most  Of  its  regular  business  during  the 
war  In  order  to  turn  out  precision  Instru- 
ments needed  by  the  Army  and  Navy  has 
been  shabbily  treated  by  the  Govermnent  In 
the  postwar  period. 

The  Swiss,  aided  by  the  reciprocal  trade 
agreement  negotiated  by  the  foreign -minded 
clique  in  the  State  Department,  were  a'ole 
to  entrench  themselves  in  the  market  here 
while  the  American  manufacturers  were  serv- 
ing their  Government.  The  number  of  Swiss 
watches  imported  increased  nearly  tenfold, 
from  an  average  of  less  than  a  million  a 
year,  as  shown  by  a  publication  of  the  United 
States  Tariff  Commission  In  1936,  to  more 
than  9,500,000  a  year.  This  was  greater  than 
the  combined  total  of  our  prewar  Imports 
and  our  own  production. 

In  1945,  in  belated  response  to  public  opin- 
ion, Washington  asked  the  Swiss  to  resUict 
their  shipments  of  watches  here  to  40  percent 
of  American  production  "during  the  period 
of  reconversion  of  the  domestic  watch  manu- 
facturing Industry."  Quotas  were  supposed  . 
to  have  been  Imposed  for  about  a  year  and 
a  half,  but  Importation  In  great  quantities 
nevertheless  continued. 

Actually,  thanks  to  lu  own  Insistence  ^»hen 
the  reciprocal  trade  law  was  enacted,  the 
State  Department  lacked  any  authority  at  the 
time  to  impose  quantity  restrictions  or  even 
suggest  them.  Moreover,  the  State  Depart- 
ment's request  to  the  Swiss  was  taken  with 
a  grain  of  salt,  as  the  theorUts  In  the  State 
Department  had  sought  and  are  still  seeking 
to  outlaw  quantity  restrictions  and  have 
condemned  them  in  drafts  of  a  charter  for  ^a 
International   trade   organization. 

The  Swiss  trade  agreement  was  negotiated 
m  1936  Last  year,  when  the  Reciprocal 
Trade  Agreement  Act  was  up  for  extension, 
Presideit  Truman  issued  Executive  Order 
9832  directing  that  "in  every  trade  agreement 
'here  after  entered  into"  there  should  be  in- 
cluded a  provision  that  If  any  concession 
has  the  effect  of  Increasing  the  importation 
of  any  article  so  as  'to  cause,  or  threaten 
serious  injury  to  domestic  producers  of  like 
or  similar  articles,  the  United  States  shall  be 
free  to  withdraw  the  concession."  The  Tariff 
Commission  and  not  the  State  Department  U 
to  determine  the  question  and  Is  required  to 
hold  hearings  and  allow  parties  to  present 
evidence. 

In  compliance  with  the  order,  the  new 
clause  was  written  Into  the  agreements  ne- 
gotiated at  Geneva  last  year,  but  was  without 
effect  upon  deals  made  before  the  war.  In 
any  event,  the  Tariff  Commission  has  recently 
Indicated  Its  belief  tbat  the  concessions 
granted  at  Geneva  will  not  be  felt  here  for 
some  years  to  come. 

The  Executive  order  does  not  set  up  stand- 
ards for  determining  when  an  American  In- 
dustry Is  being  hurt  enough  to  cause  suspen- 
sion of  concessions.  The  Trade  Agreement 
Act  expires  on  June  30.  It  should  be  allowed 
to  lapse,  to  allow  a  free  hand  In  foreign-trade 
matters  to  the  new  administration  which 
takes  office  8  months  hence.    The  State  De- 
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Friday.  May  28.  1948 

ROUHBOUGU      Mr.    Speaker.    I 

us  consent  that  I  may  reTlse 

extend    my    remarks    and    inciude 

an  editorial  from  The  W*^t  Union 

entitled  "A  New  Land  PoUcy." 

A  XIW  LAMB  POUCT 

new  nation*!   land  policy.  tfMipMd  to 
tton   or  ttw  Nation's  aerl- 
«at«r  I  MuieM.  and  (eared 
of  AsMrtoa'*  tteiWty 
etathtac  and 
mae   recently    oMtntt    to 
tf  MtpraMnutiTce  by  riiwgw 
U.  Mars,  ol  Kanaaa.  chairman 
■oiMe  Oomaiiitae  on  Acrtcutture. 

la  notblnc  more  Important  to  Ike 

€t  Aiertta  tlMa  the  conaarvaMOB  of 

■Vidultdnl  taad  and  wator 

a  mattOT  tlMt  traaaa 

in  imporunaa  aad  vtlally  ( 

K  aoul  in  Amartea.     Attf  p 

dMiciiMl  to  bait  ttoe  WWH 

at  the  mmam%  tma4  bad  the  Matioa  a 

reeuureaa  dMaevH  th»  baarty  aupport 

'ery  cltlaen. 

Ualtad  aUMaa  baa  navar  had  any  laad 
.  hMfelBC  toward  tb«  aonaervatloo  et 
laad  or  tba  prevention  of  waata  aad 
of  lu  laad.  ■▼ery  laodowaaff 
•Uowad  to  iiM  bia  land  In  any  way 
If  .ba  waatad  to  deatruy  it  or 
It  uaAt  for  prodticttoa  ba  baa 
altrUace  at  dolBf  ao.  It.  in  bla  i 
taiMd  to  ram  It  In  sucb  a  way  aa  to 
ercalon  to  rob  It  of  ail  lU  (eruilty  and 
tl  uaataH  to  future  genera  uona.  tbare 
Botblag  to  deny  bim  tbat  privilege. 

balleve  In  liberty  aX  toe  Individual,  but 
In  tbe  liberty  to  Infringe  upon  tbe  rlgbta 
nelgbbor.  nor  In  tbe  liberty  to  de- 
any  of  the  Natlon'a  natural  reaourcee. 
in   the  liberty  to  help  make   the  world 
~~  or  laaa  babiuble  for  future  genera- 
no  ooo  sbotild  bare  tbe  liberty  to  do 
thtnga    A  peraon  should  ha\-e  no  raoie 
to  ao  thoaa  thtnga  than  h«  hoa  to  de- 
bla  relshbor'a  home  or  kill  bis  neigh- 
Ihreatock   or   to  take   the   life   of   bla 


■aylttteg 

of  btrnaa 

paopla 

T»a 


VfOB  tha  eoaaar»atton  of  the  Natkm**  a«- 
laad  dapauda  the  life  of  the  Na- 
inhabiunta  for  it  la  tbe  soil  tbat  aiip- 
all  the  food  with  which  life  la  nourlahcd 
Tltal  It  la  tbat  tbe  pro- 
be conaarred.     Coold 
be  more  Importaat  ta  tba  weltara 
nity?     la  tbara  aaytHtac  in  vbleb 
abould  be  more  Intareated? 
greatoeaa  of  the  United  Stataa  la  dtio 
ehJefy  to  the  productlTity  of  lu  aoll.  but 
producUrlty   la  fast   being  dUnlniahed 
said  that  about  MOiXIO  acrea  of  the  sou 
United  Stataa  ere  being  washed  away 
yaar  and  moat  of  that  which  la  not 
waabad  away  la  becoming  laaa  produe- 
•vary  year.     It  baa  bean  aatbaatad  by 
rellatla  authority  that  S  acraa  of  good  or 
V^'Td*  cropland  are  required  to  feed  and 
j^    no  P«raon.     Tha  population  of  tha 
vBl^Ht  Statea   la   Increaalng   every    year   by 


Ua 


about  a. 000 .COO  persona.  Hence,  tt  la  aaan 
that.  If  3  acres  of  land  are  required  to  feed 
and  clothe  1  individual.  6.000.000  acres  of 
new  or  additional  cropland  are  required 
every  year  to  feed  and  clothe  tbe  normal 
yearly  Increase  In  population.  The  number 
of  acrea  reqtUred  to  feed  tbe  yearly  Increaae 
In  population  and  the  number  of  acrea  that 
are  waalied  away  every  year  make  a  total 
of  6.SOO.00O  acres.  The  American  people  are 
thUB  eating  Into  their  reaarrea  of  agricul- 
tural land  to  the  extent  of  t.fiOO.OCO  acrea 
every  year.  At  tbat  rata  It  cannot  be  long 
until  all  the  reservea  of  productive  land  will 
have  been  u.<ed  up. 

If  aggressive  measurea  are  not  soon  taken 
to  conserve  the  land  and  make  It  more  pro- 
ductive, the  time  la  coming  when  the  land 
will  not  be  able  to  feed  and  clothe  tbe  people 
of  the  United  8Utea  In  the  way  In  which 
the  people  have  alwaya  been  fed  and  clothed. 
Tbat  time  la  coming  Jtut  aa  surely  aa  any- 
thing can  poaatkdy  be.  and  It  will  not  be  so 
very  long  In  coming,  either.  If  measurea  are 
not  8<x)n  adopted  to  stop  tlie  waste  and  de- 
struction of  the  croplanda  of  tbia  Nation  and 
to  ma>ce  them  more  productive. 

The  United  States  Oovernmenl  has  been 
doing  aomething  to  conaerve  the  Und.  but 
what  It  has  been  doing  has  not  been  nearly 
enourh.  The  county  conservatlcn  aecnta 
are  doing  a  good  work  and  deserve  the  co- 
operation of  every  cttlxen.  But  all  they  can 
do  la  to  advise  farmers  how  to  farm  the  laud 
so  aa  to  eoooerva  tbo  aolL  A  farmer  does  not 
nave  to  pay  any  aMeaUon  to  a  conservation 
agent:  ha  can  tn  ahead  If  he  wants  tn  snd 
deetr<;y  tbe  fertility  of  hia  soil  end  render 
his  farm  unfit  for  f armlBS bf  tbflM  wbo  oome 
after  him.  and  there  !•  bowitbg  Hm  •omor* 
vatlon  agent  can  do  abntit  if 

Tbara  to  aetblng  tha  redaral  Oovernment 
•odid  do  tbat  would  ba  tatm  worth  while, 
tbat  would  do  nMia  for  tba  welfare  of  tha 
Vattoa,  than  to  adopt  aSaetlve  measurse  for 
tbe  eonaervatlon  aad  Improvement  of  the 
land  of  the  Nation  so  that  the  American 
paopla  caa  continue  to  ba  the  best-fed  and 
paopla  at  tba  world. 
tblBk  of  what  eoold  ba  dooo  toward 
and  Improving  tba  agrteultural 
land  of  tbts  Nation  with  one-half  of  the 
money  that  the  Oovernment  la  spending  for 
purpoaec  of  war.  Just  think  of  what  could 
ba  done  to  Improve  tbe  condition  of  mankind 
If  the  billions  that  are  being  spent  to  destroy 
life  and  property  should  be  spent  to  make 
tha  world  a  better  place  tn  which  to  live. 


Antimonopoly  Lefislahoa 
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or 
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or  MOOTH   DAKOTA 

m  THB  S8NATK  OF  TH8  UNTntD  STATSB 

Friday.  May  28  (legislative  day  of 
Thursday.  May  20),  1948 

Mr  LANGER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanUnotis  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  RBcoaa  three  editorials  dealing  with 
the  subject  of  antimonopoly.  and  in  par- 
tlciUar.  with  Senate  bill  104. 

There  beinir  no  objection,  the  edi- 
torials were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rbcoco.  as  follows: 


Ifftoaa  tha  Tennsaaaan.  Naahvllle.  Tenn.,  of 
May  18.  1M«| 


aTATuaa  oy  ma  m 
Tbe  Pedaral  Trade  OomBilaalon.  whlcb  ta 
theory  suparrlaaa  boalaaaaa  wtth  capttallaa- 
tlon  far  In  sicaai  d  tba  twenty-four  blHlona 
tmdar  tha  watchful  eya  of  tha  Intersuta 
Commerce  Oommlaalon,  Is  a  pygmy  In  statinre 


In  eociparlaop  with  tbe  ICC.     The  reasons 

for  the  arrested  development  of  the  PTC  He 
in  the  hoatlle  record  of  the  courta  to  that 
body  and  the  failure  of  Congreaa  to  ramady 
the  glaring  defects  of  the  aystona  of  regula- 
tion It  baa  set  up  over  bualneaa. 

Now  that  the  war  la  over,  the  PTC  apain 
calla  the  attention  of  the  legislators  to  tbe 
program  of  reform  recommended  by  the 
Temporary  National  Bconomlc  Committee 
With  the  march  away  from  competition 
stepped  up  to  a  dead  run.  Congress  cannot 
afford  to  remain  Indiflerent  to  leRlslatton 
wblcb  will  put  tbe  brakea  on  the  gallop  to- 
ward monopcly. 

Carefully  drawn  meaatires  to  restore  con- 
structive competition  within  our  ecimomy 
are  already  before  the  law  makers  AmonK 
theaa  ara  tba  Kafauver  bill  to  amend  tbe 
Clayton  Act  ao  aa  to  prevent  tbe  itcquisltlun 
of  plant  aa  well  aa  atock  of  a  corporaUon 
In  cases  where  such  acquisitions  lessen  com- 
petition. There  are  also  the  proposals  for 
Pederal  licensing  of  corporations,  which  was 
advocated  by  Bryan  and  Theodore  Rooeevelt 
and  U  now  urged  by  Senator  OMAHomrv. 
the  registration  ol  trade  aaaoclatlons  ao  as 
to  prevent  these  bodies  from  acting  tn  re- 
straint of  trade,  a  sweeping  reform  of  the 
patent  sysum.  tbe  compulsory  ellminstlon 
of  basing  point  systems,  the  elimination  of 
Bute  trade  barriers,  tba  dacaatrallaatloB  of 
indualry,  the  regulation  of  margata  partly 
on  tba  baala  of  stje.  and  the  stiffening  of  the 
penaitlaa  agaUist  violatora  of  tbe  antitrust 
laws. 

Ouly  through  sucb  a  multiple  reform  oro- 
gram  a*  this  will  it  be  po-sibte  to  attain 
maintaia  a  free  aystam  of  entarpriaa 
MMiSM.  MdpaliM,  patanta.  trade 
uona.  and  prtrata  property  are  man- 
made.  They  must  ba  eoatrollad  and  regu- 
Utad  for  the  beoaOt  of  man  by  man-made 
lawa. 

irrom  tba  Ttnnaaaaan.  Naahvilie,  Tenn .  of 
•fay  36.  10«S| 

FttJttOlKO  Tilt  MOL« 

Chairman  «wm  L.  Davu  of  the  Pederal 
Trade  Conunlaaloo  very  properly  deecribad 
the  paaaaga  of  tba  Kefauver  antimonopoly 
bill  a.  -the  acid  teat  of  our  faith  tn  the 
feasibility  and  dealrabUlty  of  maintaining  a 
free  and  competitive  system  of  private  enier- 
prlae." 

So  long  aa  eorporatlona  can  legally  ac- 
quire the  pbyalca)  properties  of  IntersUte 
competitors,  just  s^  long  will  monopoly  con- 
Uauato  thrive  in  tbe  United  Ststes  like  the 
proverbial  green  bay  tree  There  U  no 
quaatlon  but  that  this  practice  Is  a  viola- 
tion of  the  common-law  principle  on  which 
the  original  antitrust  act  waa  erected  and 
^••^^  •  tranagreaalon  of  the  spirit  of  the 
oajrtoo  Act.  which  sought  to  outlaw  all  prac- 
tloaa  which  tended  substantially  to  promote 
monopoly  by  leaaening  competition  and  re- 
atralnlng  trade.  Unfortunately,  the  1914  law 
omitted  pbyalcal  property  from  lu  list  of 
capital  which  it  said  could  not  be  acquired 
by  a  competitor  when  such  acquisition  tended 
to   restrict   competition. 

The  Kefauver  amendment  cannot  undo  the 
damage  which  baa  resulted  from  thto  omla- 
akm.  The  amount  of  oonaolldatlon  In  bual- 
neae  In  the  24  years  after  the  passage  of  tbe 
Clayton  Act  dwarfed  the  amount  of  concen- 
tration effected  In  the  34  years  between  the 
paaaage  of  tbe  Sherman  Act  and  the  Clayton 
Act  aa  a  skyscraper  dwarfs  a  aolld  maaonry 
btiUdin^.  Yet  the  Kefauver  plan  wUI  call 
a  halt  to  tbe  march  of  monopoly,  wblcb 
threatena  to  go  Into  double-quick  time  with 
the  end  of  tha  war.  Kvldenca  of  an  al- 
ready toeraaaad  tempo  waa  reported  recently 
by  a  Chicago  newepapar.  whlcb  dlscloaad  the 
buying  up  of  email  oorporatlona  by  big  bual- 
neaa out  of  Ito  huge  reaeivee  has  been  pro- 
greaatng  at  an  alarming  rate  In  that  metro- 
politan area. 
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By  requiring  proposed  mergers  to  undergo 
the  Inspection  ol  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission, the  Kefauver  measure  would  raise 
that  body  to  a  position  of  authority  In  tbe 
field  of  business  comparable  to  that  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  In  the 
transportation  field.  For  the  sake  of  free 
enterprise  and  ccwistructlve  competition.  It 
is  a  "consummation  devoutly  to  be  wlfhed." 

[Prom  the  New  Orleans  (La  )  Tlmes-Plcayune 

of  May  S7.  19471 

KnmiNC  TUK  RICTi:  uiLia 

Some  locilitles  through  Louisiana  and  the 
Rice  Belt  probably  won't  lite  It.  but  rice  mill- 
ing evidently  Is  going  "big  b'Jslness." 

A  very  considerable  segment  of  the  milling 
Industry  will  be  consolidated  through  the 
$16.0CO.OOO  corporation  formed  in  the  East  to 
take  over  five  Louisiana  mills  and  six  mills  in 
Texas  and  Arkansas.  There  are  other  strong 
unite  In  the  milling  business,  but  this  Is  the 
most  ambitious  merger  project  yet  under- 
taken. 

The  gradual  change  in  merchandising 
methods  and  the  possibility  of  increasing  do- 
mestic rice  consumption  through  "brand"  ad- 
vertising of  packaged  rice  constitute  one  of 
the  forces  behind  the  merger  movements. 
Eventually  moat  of  our  Latin-American  mar- 
kets viltl  revert  to  the  cheaper  Asiatic  rice  and 
American  Industry  will  have  to  look  to  a 
larger  domestic  market  to  alleviate  the  effect 
of  any  burdensome  surpluses. 

But  tbe  consolidation  of  the  rice  mills  la 
not  all  to  tha  good  any  more  than  is  the  re- 
oent  merger  movement  among  the  cotton 
mills.    It  could  substantUlly  reduce  the  com- 

Eitltlon  among  buyers  fur  thi'  rough  rlct. 
oreover  numerous  small  or  medium-sized 
communities  which  until  now  could  boast  an 
Independent,  home-owned  Industry  will  be- 
come merely  host  to  a  unit  in  ohain  system 
under  absentee  ownership  or  control, 

The  merger  announcement  does  not  say 
whether  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  has 
approved  the  program  aa  coming  within  the 
antitrust  laws.  Where  the  law  prohibits 
mergers  by  the  purchase  of  stock,  if  that 
tends  to  create  a  monopoly.  It  leaves  a  loop- 
hole whereby  the  consolidation  can  take 
place  through  the  purchaae  of  "assets."  Con- 
gress has  bet-n  urged  by  the  FTC  and  other 
groups  to  change  the  law.  but  a  great  many 
Independent  industries  are  being  lured  Into 
"big  business"  mergers  while  our  Congress- 
men deliberate. 


Development  of  the  Columbia  River 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WAYNE  MORSE 

or  ORXCCN 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  May  28  (legislative  day  of 
Thursday.  May  20).  1948 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  address 
by  Morton  J.  Tompkins,  master,  Oregon 
State  Grange,  to  the  Oregon  chapter. 
Methodist  Federation  for  Social  Action. 
Portland.  Oreg.,  March  5,  1948. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

The  Cmallkngi  or  the  Columbia 

A  few  years  ago.  some  of  you  will  remem- 
ber. I  had  the  prlvUege  of  visiting  England- 
wartime  England.  I  saw  people  fighting  for 
their  lives— fighting  for  their  livelihood  and 
their  liberties — seeking  to  prove  that  food 
and  freedom  are  not  incompatible;  that  de- 


mocracy can  provide  the  staff  of  life  aa  well 
as  a  way  of  life. 

I  talked  to  many  people  In  England — people 
in  all  walks  of  life.  The  talk  was  not  so 
much  of  the  war,  but  rather  what  was  to 
come  after  the  war.  Whether,  through  the 
democratic  process,  we  could  really  attain  the 
"lOur  freedoms" — lor  victor  and  vanquished 
alike;  whether  we  could  achieve  the  econ- 
omy of  plenty  upon  which  an  enduring  peace 
could  be  built. 

I  answered  many  questions  about  our  great 
northwest  country — its  size.  Its  wealth.  Its 
population.  In  blacked-out  shelters,  I  told 
them  tbat  we  produced  a  fifth  of  the  Nation's 
wheat — wheat  they  needed:  a  third  ol  the  Na- 
tion's apples — apples  they  had  eaten;  and 
half  the  Nation's  timber — timber  with  which 
they  hoped  to  rebuild  their  war-blasted 
slums. 

OUB   UNTOUCHED    RKSOtTECES 

I  mentioned  that  we  had  the  largest  de- 
deposlt  of  undeveloped  phosphates  In  the 
world,  the  largest  block  of  unharnessed  water 
power  on  the  continent.  And  I  remember 
how  one  old  miner's  eyes  lighted  up  when 
he  heard  that.  For  nearly  all  of  England's 
electricity  is  generated  from  coal.  He  could 
not  understand  why  we  had  not  developed 
our  water  power,  especially  since  England  had 
to  draft  men  to  work  In  the  coal  pits. 

They  had  heard  of  the  Columbia  River,  of 
course,  but  they  were  surprised  to  learn  that 
it  was  bigger  than  the  Tennessee.  They 
were  amazed  at  the  size  of  Grand  Coulee 
Dam,  but  they  were  more  Interested  In  what 
was  btlng  done  by  the  Tennessee  Valley  Au- 
thority, for  to  them  tha  TV  A  was  a  new 
Idea,  somathing  dtfferant,  challenging,  dar- 
lug— parhapa  a  way  to  achieve  tha  abundance 
which  democracy  mutt  provide  It  it  Is  to 
survive.  But  thaaa  Englishmen  oould  not 
undarsund  wby,  in  view  of  tha  ouutandtng 
success  of  the  TVA,  the  idea  had  not  spread. 
Why  a  basic  approach  that  was  good  for  a 
river  syatem  like  tha  Tannaaaee  was  not 
equally  valid  for  the  Missouri  and  the  Co- 
lumijla. 

TuriTKaatK  vntvt  coLtJuaiA 
I  think  tt  is  time  to  ask  ourselves  the  lame 
searching  question.  To  tske  stock  of  our 
own  achievements  and  shortcomings.  To 
compare  our  own  regional  development  with 
the  Tenneaaee.  In  1933  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment started  actively  to  develop  both  rivers. 
One,  the  Tennessee,  drained  a  much 
smaller  area — a  country  eroded,  depleted.  Im- 
poverished. The  other,  the  Columbia,  a 
colonial  empire  of  forests  and  mountains  and 
fertile  valleys,  relatively  new. 

Fifteen  years  have  passed.  In  the  Tennes- 
see v;e  find  the  best-developed  river  system 
m  the  world — 22  dams  controlling  the  waters 
from  their  source  high  In  tbe  North  Carolina 
mountains  down  to  the  mighty  Kentucky 
Dam  facing  the  Ohio  River.  And  the  benefits 
have  been  channeled  to  the  people  through- 
out the  region.  A  broad  soll-buildlng  pro- 
gram has  enriched  and  revitalized  their 
lands  and  restored  the  pride  of  their  farm 
people. 

POWEE  PAVES  THE  WAY 

New  processes  and  new  Industries  have 
been  developed  throughout  the  area  with  the 
tremendous  blocks  of  electrical  power  gen- 
erated at  the  dams.  A  higher  and  still  higher 
standard  of  living  has  come  to  the  people  of 
the  Valley.  By  common  consent,  virtually 
every  kilowatt  is  marketed  through  publicly 
and  cooperatively  owned  systems.  A  regu- 
lated Inland  waterway  has  come  into  exist- 
ence. Of  even  greater  importance,  the  floods 
which  annually  spread  like  a  plague  through 
the  Valley  have  been  banished  by  complete 
river  control.  So  has  malaria,  once  the 
scourge  of  the  South. 

TVA  has  left  its  imprint,  triumphantly  and 
permanently,  on  the  dally  lives  of  the  Val- 
leys  people,  even  changing  the  color  of  the 
rivers,  which  barely  a  decade  ago  swirled  yel- 
low with  topsoil  across  the  countryside.    As 


one  old  farmer  near  KnoxvUle  put  It,  "Tha 
old  Tennessee  Is  like  crystal  now.  My  boys 
can  swim  in  It." 

TVA  WORLD  FAMOUS 

I  need  not  tell  you  what  TVA  has  meant 
to  the  South  nor  to  the  Nation.  For  its 
enduring  achievements  have  been  the  subject 
of  scores  of  books  and  thousands  of  maga- 
zine articles.  A  constant  stream  of  foreign 
visitors — engineers,  economists,  statesmen — 
have  visited  the  Tennessee  Valley  and  brought 
its  story  and  its  promise  back  to  their  own 
lands.  That  is  why  we  hear  of  plans  for  a 
Danube  Valley  Authority,  a  Jordan  Valley 
Authority,  and  so  many  others. 

Before  we  ask  why  TVA  has  succeeded  so 
magnificently,  let  us  compare  our  own 
achievemeuta.  Our  mighty  Columbia,  as  you 
know,  drained  a  region  infinitely  rlcber — 
newer,  larger,  more  varied  In  its  resources. 
We  started  off  without  comparable  problems. 
We  already  had  a  much  higher  standard  of 
living,  a  better  educated  population,  a  more 
favored  climate,  a  preferred  geographical 
location,  with  so  many  more  natural  advan- 
tages. 

THKEE  DAMS  VERSUS  TWENTT-TWO 

True,  we  have  made  great  strides.  But  wa 
have  not  begun  to  realize  the  posaibilities  of 
our  magnificent  resources.  Instead  of  a  fully 
controlled  and  regulated  river  like  the  Ten- 
nessee, we  have  a  river  system  only  a  frac- 
tion developed.  Three  dams  Instead  of  tha 
twenty-two-odd  dams  in  the  Tennesaaa  sys- 
tem. While  floods  have  disappeared  on  tba 
Tannaaaee,  we  still  suffer  millions  in  annual 
loaaaa  from  the  WUlnmette  and  the  Kootenai 
and  other  unruly  •traams.  We  ttlll  Ulk  of 
our  great  inland  Maway,  but  a  daep-draft 
vaeael  cannot  yet  even  venture  to  ■onnevtila. 
Although  we  boaat  nearly  half  the  Ifatton'e 
undevelr>pad  water  power,  TVA  haa  hamaeeed 
almost  twice  as  much  as  we  have,  Mora  tm- 
portent,  they  have  channeled  tba  benaflta  of 
their  hydro  power  to  all  the  people  of  the 
region,  while  we  have  largely  turned  it  over 
to  abeentee-controllad  monopoltea.  A  Chi- 
nese wall  haa  kept  the  power  out  of  southern 
and  eastern  Oregon  and  away  from  Idaho 
and  Montana. 

OV%  PROBLEM8  IMTCWaiFT 

Here  in  the  Northwest  the  precioua  topaoU 
of  our  farmlands  is  being  washed  to  the  sea 
in  ever-increasing  quantities.  Our  major 
rivers  become  increasingly  polluted.  Our 
mining  of  forest  and  fisheries  continues  un- 
abated. We  are  cutting  our  timber  faster 
than  It  grows,  depleting  our  fisheries  until 
even  the  Indians  rise  up  in  revolt.  Our 
mighty  phosphate  resources  of  eastern 
Idaho— key  to  fertility  of  the  soU— are  vir- 
tually untouched,  a  shameful  contrast  to  the 
magnificent  strides  of  TVA  In  this  vital  field. 

We  are  a  new  country,  a  favored  land,  and 
people  from  all  over  America  have  come  to 
share  otir  native  bounty.  In  Oregon  our 
population  has  Increased  nearly  40  percent 
since  1940.  And  since  the  end  of  the  war 
our  growth  has  even  exceeded  that  of  Cali- 
fornia. Times  are  good  and  we  arc  patting 
ourselves  on  the  back.  We  do  not  note  that, 
ominously  enough,  employment  opportunity 
is  not  keeping  pace  with  the  growing  popu- 
lation. Although  we  have  more  people  em- 
ployed than  ever,  our  rate  of  unemployment 
Is  twice  the  national  average. 

OtJK    UCHTS    GO    DIM 

Ironically,  In  a  region  blessed  with  the 
greatest  hydroelectric  resources  in  the  Na- 
tion, we  are  actually  faced  with  a  power 
shortage.  And  to  va  that  is  doubly  serious. 
For  here  In  the  Northwest  we  have  no  other 
source  of  fuel— no  oil,  and  little  gas  or  high- 
grade  coal.  Our  mills  are  slowing  down,  our 
new  aluminum  Industry  coming  to  toe  end 
of  Its  growth.  Our  hope  for  a  great  divertl- 
fied  light  metal  is  stepping  far  short  of 
realization.  We  are  shipping  out  tons  of  raw 
aluminum  instead  of  finished  articles.  Just 
as  we  shipped  out  our  timbers  as  Jap 
squares  prior  to  the  war. 


; 
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I  mly  bar*  In  tb«  MortbwMt  ve  tb«r«  tb* 
ku  p»  potential  bkxka  o(  law-cost  power  lor 
•  I  lajor  electro-cbemlcal  induatry.  But  Meat 
of  >ur  water  power  U  >tlU  un<levelop«d,  need- 
ed transmiMlon  lines  still  unbuilt.  So,  tbs 
■teal  iiMNatiji  is  beginning  to  look  abroad 

ncamLXMQ  ovm  powxa 
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a  ttos  (ace  ot  ttoeaa  problems,  a  bostUe 
Ml  ^proiylanoin  fur  Mc- 
Utkj  Dua  ticm  fMjOWJOO  to  «».000.000  A 
ptftanoe  at  HS.0OO  has  been  recommended 
Mfniaa  niiMUIee  (or  tbe  ImportaLnt 
CkMk  Dai  JBrtaart  ot  tbe  tlMjMO 
for  prallMhiarj  work, 
a  tHa  aMiiitha  abaad  ota  power  abortac*— 
that  will  reach  down  Into  the  Uvea 
our  pea|>ie.  on  ttoalr  (arxaa.  and  in  their 
t  ahopa — thla  shortafe  will  be  kn- 
Injtaad  oC  relieved.  Unless  drasti« 
ars  taksn.  It  will  not  bs  met  (or  baiX  a 
years.  And  the  relief  that  Congrssa 
la  a  seriaa  at  laws  Ilka  the  Rockwell  and 
Millar  bills  to  hamstnnc  us  further— to  raise 
ot  r  power  rates  uaJustlAahly  and  Isolate  our 
In  tbetr  river  canyons, 
rhls  Is  nut.  aa  you  can  sse.  a  chamber  of 
commerce  talk.  Not  an  exuberant  pat  on  the 
tHfk.  but  rather  an  effort  to  face  our  prob- 
and analyse  them.  To  ask  why  we  have 
otk  gone  forward  with  a  unified  prograia  to 
4»  relop  oxir  rtver  system,  to  develop  our  rich 
ra  ottrces.  What  has  TVA  that  we  do  not 
bilvet 

TTWITT  ot   COWTUCTT 

nrat  of  aU.  TVA  has  a  truly  mtUtlple-pur- 
pcpe  prograaa — to  develop  a  river  for  all  lu 
-navigation,  flood  eontrul.  power,  and 
la  a  regional  program,  not  a 
And  theirs  la  a  unlHad 
prtigram.  with  1  agency  taalaad  <rf  tbe  SO 
o«  irlappiug  and  eonflicUng  bureaaa  tbat  we 
ha  re  here. 

is  John  Ounthsr  said  of  the  Columbia: 
river  doee  xkH  recoi^niae  bureaucratic 
frAntlera — any  more  than  it  recngnlaes  State 
Ui  ea.  Above  all.  the  region  aa  a  wikole  needa 
aa  itcmaUc  reaearch.  over-all  rseearch.  roov- 
«  lated  with  a  plan  which  can  be  eooeerted 
in  «  a  coordinated  program  under  a  alD0a 
bt  dget.  But  this  is  impossible  under  the 
pr  leant  anrang— lant  with  its  duplication  of 
:  of  Integrated  leadership. 
Mderal  agency  reports  Individually  and 
to  Washington,  and  tbe  raault  la 
crippling.  No  one  knows  what  la  going  oo  tn 
th  r  other  agenctee  and  no  one  wants  to  tn- 
tnjde." 

LOCAL   riuuiMU 

'  rboae  are  John  atmthers  words.  They  cs- 
ph  in  in  some  maaaura  a«eh  baale  nnnltoli 
the  one  between  aavtng  the  salmon  aad 
bu  lldlng  the  dams  on  the  Lower  Snake  River; 
th  I  oppoaltion  of  the  Army  englnaara  to 
pofrflng  the  powar  revantiaa  to  permit  build- 
new  irrigation  projects,  the  clash  over 
wllo  Is  to  build  the  vital  dam  at  Hell's  Can- 
yo  i.  or  whether  a  private  power  company  can 
ru  n  this  project  by  plucUng  out  the  heart 
the  reeervoir  for  Its  selfish  use. 
:  a  brtaf.  along  tbe  Cotumbu  there  la  no 
ngna  such  as  TVA  baa 
brtogbt  Into  tiktaaca  on  tbe  Tanneaaaa. 
Tqere  la  not  even  tbe  shotgun  wedding  of 
Bureau  of  Reclamation  and  tba  Anmj 
•n^ncen  which  was  effected  In  tbe  ma- 
am  rl  Valley  at  the  Insistent  demands  of  the 
governors  uf  the  affected  States.  There  la  no 
division  of  work,  no  over-all  agancy 
to  get  ezlating  bureaus  to  wort  to- 
la aaareby  Inataad  of  autbor- 
rtead  ot  eooperatloa. 

TRX    "BSD    HSBBUIG" 


4ucb  a  altuauon  la  ideal  foe  tbe 

ly  which  aeak  to  eapioM  the  re- 
of  tbe  regton  for  tbelr  own  aelflsh 
That  Is  why  a  eoaatant  stream  o< 
—  pawwd  oM>  asaiaat  a  fmi  w 
1  Taltoy  AnttMitty.  Tbat  U  wbf  ao  many 
frc  >t  ocganlBsttoaw  have  been  created  to  op- 
90  a  A  uniAed  regtenal  agency.    That  la  why 


TVA.  with  lU  ■■>«g»*a— ■»  raoavd  of  achieve- 
ment, has  been  beenUrched  aad  called  com- 
munletic  and  totalitarian.  In  spite  of  the  fact 
that  the  governors  of  all  seven  Statea  of  the 
valley  area  have  unanimously  endorsed  it. 
What  can  we  as  dUaens  do  to  achieve  for 
this  regloa  a  public  policy  tied  to  our  fun- 
rtamantal  buman  aaada  and  aaplrattons.  ded- 
leaiad  to  tba  same,  rakloaal.  prudent,  and 
productive  uae  at  our  reaoureea?  Bow  can 
we  aseure  the  development  of  theee  reaouroce 
to  meet  the  espaadlag  needs  of  our  region 
and  our  Nation? 

sTAvr  ST  aoatB 

Certainly  we  cannot  expect  someone  from 
outside  the  area  to  provide  the  solution, 
neatly  packaged  and  tied  We  mnat  develop 
wttbln  our  Northwest  States  intalllgent  and 
otgantasd  stipport  for  a  single  regional 
agency — at  least  to  plsn  and  program  our 
development — to  administer  it.  if  not  to  cxe- 
cttte  It 

Pcrhspe  you  can  take  the  lead,  meeting 
with  your  companion  chapters  In  Wsshlng- 
ton  and  Idaho  and  Montana,  to  get  thla 
major  prnhlam  before  tbe  people,  to  make 
tbat  we  need  democratic 
!  at  tbe  regtenal  level  a  piece  of  Wasb- 
brougbt  bare  to  the  Northwest  to  take 
care  ot  tbe  ncede  of  tbe  people  of  the  North- 
west Fbr  unUl  we  have  support  and  agree- 
ment within  the  region  for  such  a  policy, 
certainly  we  can  expect  little  help  In  that 
direction  from  the  National  Oongrasa. 

On  the  State  level  I  would  like  to  Invite 
your  aetlwa  aoppml  on  two  directly  related 
problems  on  which  the  Oregon  State  Orange 
Is  working — to  save  our  foreata  and  to  save 
•itee  frooi  u— wtrulleJ  ex- 
We  have  inlttotad  a  ■lawiri  to 
levy  a  tax  of  35  cents  a  t  bouse  ad  board  feet 
on  logs,  to  be  used  for  raforeataUon  and 
reeearch. 


We  have  also  referred  to  tba  [ 
bin  St.  which  was  passed  by  the  Isglslature 
at  the  beheet  of  the  Idaho  Power  Co.  over  tbe 
veto  of  the  Governor.  This  bill,  if  It  be- 
comes a  law,  would  surrender  our  valuable 
water-power  sites  to  tbe  private  utility  mo- 
nopolies and  probably  stop  the  construction 
of  Hell's  Canyon  Dam  on  the  Snake  Riser, 
a  project  nearly  tbe  siBe  of  Boulder  Dam. 
To  aaake  tbe  people  tinderstand  tbe  full  im- 
pUoattooe  at  tbla  dangerous  bill,  we  need  the 
aaatatance  and  aupport  of  dvic-mtnded  dtl- 
aens  In  every  community 

I  believe  the  campaign  against  Senate  bill 
W  and  In  behalf  of  the  Initiative  measure 
for  reforestation  can  be  the  starting  point 
In  an  educational  prognm  that  win  arouse 
oar  people  to  tba  vital  Import  of  pmtectlng 

reallae  here  to  tba  Worth  wee!  we  hare  op- 
portunities whieb  ataggar  tbe  tanaglnatlon. 
but  that  only  aa  we  organlae  to  protect  and 
develop  our  isaoiMtee  can  w*  ammu  to  our 
children  the  promise  of  plenty  rather  than 
the  pruspcct  of  poverty.  As  master  of  the 
Oregon  Slate  Grange.  T  extend  to  you  an  tovt- 
utlon  to  work  with  us  toward  that  common 
goal 


Outliiic    of    Part    of    CAlifomui    Veteran 
L«ws  Compileti  by  Irwin  J.  LAbdis 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILUAM  F.  KNOWLAND 

or  CAUftJOIVIA 

IN  THX  SSNATX  OP  TBS  OMl'l'SU  STATK 

Fridatt.  M^  It  (fafiaMfoe  day  0/ 
Thmn^at.  JTsf  M),  1949 

Ml.  KNOWLAND.     Mr.  President,  on 
May  11  I  iDAerted  In  the  Appendix  of 


the  RicoRD  an  outline  of  part  of  the  Cf  Jl- 

fomia  veteran  laws,  as  compiled  by  IJr. 

Irwin  J.  Landis.  director  of  rehabilltat  on 

of  the  Disabled  American  Veterans,  liilfi 

South    Pigueroa    Street.    Los    Angees. 

Calif.    I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  hiive 

the  remainder  of  this  r^sum^  printed  in 

the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  matter 

was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recciio. 

a5  follows: 

1 
ouAauAHSHir 

Guardianship  of  estate  of  Incompetent 
veterans  la  provided.  Some  oOcer  dealgiat- 
ed  by  the  board  of  directors  at  tbe  Veunju' 
Boom  of  Callfomu  shall  act  as  gxiardian  for 
the  borne  which  is  made  a  eorporation. 

The  Uniform  Veterana'  Guardlanabtp  Act 
provldee  (or  the  appointment  of  a  guard  tan 
at  an  Incompetent  veteran  or  the  minor  child 
of  a  TOterab.  to  receive  certain  beneflu  on  be- 
half of  such  ward. 


Cltlee  may  provide  and  maintain  hoooea 
for  veterans  soldiers,  sailors,  and  marines  who 
have  served  the  Colted  Suies  In  any  o(  lU 
wars. 

Counties  may  maintain  homsa  for  vcterins. 

Property  owned  by  the  CallfornU  Solders' 
Widows  Home  Asaoclation  u  exempt  from 
tawatlM. 

Baatvletkma  have  been  made  on  the  sale 
of  llqiior  near  veterana'  homce. 

ReeUlctlone  have  been  Unposed  on  speed 
at  vahtalaa  oi  grounda  of  any  veterans'  home 
or  ObMad  StaMa  Vatarans'  Admtaiatratloo 
Caelltty.  or  oa  blgbwaya  bordering  soeb  In- 
sUtutloos. 

The  board  of  directors  of  the  Veterans' 
Hoaoe  of  California  may  enter  Into  contracts 
with  the  Mdcral  Govemntent  for  perform- 
aaoa  of  seiilns  or  manufacture  of  articles 
by  disabled  members  of  the  home  or  for  pro- 
viding vocational  training  for  members. 

The  department  of  social  welfare  stay 
pimt  aid  to  blind  peraoue  who  are  Inmates 
of  a  home  or  Institution  mslntalncd  by  any 
fraternal,  benevolent,  or  other  nonprofit  or- 
ganlmitlan  regardlem  of  whether  the  peraon 
baa  agiaed  to  pay  for  hie  maintcnanoe  upon 
receipt  at  a  penaloa. 

The  Veterans'  Home  of  California  may  se- 
cure tbe  auvlcee  of  nonresident  physic laiu 
who  are  authorized  to  pract  ::e  for  a  yeiir. 

Veterans'  home  has  been  esUbllshed  for 
aged  and  disabled  honorably  discharged  sol- 
diers, sailors,  marines,  and  members  of  the 
Coast  Guard  at  tbe  United  SUtes  who  have 
served  In  the  armed  forces  during  a  war 
period,  or  are  eligible  for  hoapitalizatioa  or 
domiciliary  care  In  a  veterans'  fsdllty  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  rules  and  regulations  of 
the  Veterana'  ArtmlntatraUon.  Glfta  art  ac- 
ceptable. General  appropriations  hsve  oeen 
made. 

Women's    Relief    Corpe    Boom    bas    Deen 

established  for  the  c&re  of  ex-Army  niurses 
and  wives.  wMowa,  mothers,  and  dependent, 
destitute,  nnaiarried  daughters  and  suters  of 
Union  veterans.  Geaeral  appropriattona 
have  been  made. 


■oarrtAL 

Admlsalon  may  be  made  of  ineane  aotdlaia 
and  sailors  in  the  service  of  the  United  tHatag 
to  a  State  hoapltal  upon  such  tsrma  aa  may 
be  agreed  Mpaa  between  the  Stete  depart- 
ment of  Inatltirtlons  and  the  proper  United 


ApprehenatoB  ts  prrrvlded  for  escsped  and 
paroled  patients  snd  Inmates  of  any  hor^ttal 
or  facility  operated  by  tbe  Veterans'  Admtn- 
latraUon. 

Tba  Uniform  Guardianship  Act  pro' Idea 
for  ecaamilmaBt  of  tm  incompetent  veteran 
to  al^darai  boapMal. 

Congreee  has  been  urged  to  eetabllsh  hos- 
pitals in  certain  mineral -spring  areaa  to  pro- 
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vide   spa    treatments   for   returning    invalid 
soldiers  and  sailors. 

PAHM   AND  HOME  PURCHA   ES 

Tl^.c  state  department  of  veterans'  affairs 
la  authorized  under  provisions  of  the  Farm 
and  Home  Purchase  Act  to  assist  qualified 
California  veterans  of  all  wars  to  acquire 
fcrms  and  homes.  The  department  will  pro- 
vide up  to  $7,500  for  the  purchase  of  a  suita- 
ble home  or  up  to  tia.SOO  for  the  purchase 
of  a  farm  capable  of  supporting  the  veteran 
and  his  family.  The  amoiint  advanced  by 
the  State  la  repaid  by  the  veteran  In  moder- 
ate monthly  payments,  at  a  low  rate  of  In- 
terest, over  a  period  determined  by  the  de- 
partment, lisually  20  years. 

Eligibility  for  farm  and  hume  purchases 
Is  limited  to  California  veterans.  A  veteran 
as  defined  by  the  act  Is  a  person  who  served 
on  active  duty  In  the  armed  forces  of  the 
United  States  in  time  of  war.  who  received 
an  honorable  discharge  or  was  released  under 
honorable  conditions,  and  who  Is  a  native  ot 
California  or  was  st  the  time  of  entering  the 
service  a  bona  fide  resident  of  the  State 
If  the  veteran  was  a  minor  at  the  time,  be 
must  have  resided  In  the  State  for  6  months 
Immediately  preceding  his  entry  Into  the 
service.  Reference  also  Is  made  In  the  law 
to  certain  specific  cla-sses  of  persons  who  are 
not  Included  In  the  definition  of  "veteran." 

A  veteran  may  add  funds  of  his  own  to 
the  amount  which  may  be  advanced  by  the 
Slate,  providing  the  total  valuation  of  the 
property,  as  determined  by  the  department's 
appraisal,  does  not  exceed  $10,000  for  a  home 
or  $15,000  for  a  farm.  The  difference  must 
be  paid  In  cash,  however,  since  no  secondary 
financing  is  permitted. 

No  veteran  may  receive  the  benefits  of  the 
act  if,  as  a  result  of  a  farm  purchase  he 
would  become  the  holder  of  real  estate  ex- 
ceeding $15,000  In  value  or  as  a  result  of 
a  home  purchase  he  would  become  the 
holder  of  real  eetate  exceeding  $10,000  tn 
value. 

An  Initial  payment  of  6  percent  is  re- 
quired In  connection  with  the  purchase  of 
a  home,  and  10  percent  In  a  farm  purchase. 
The  department  may  waive  the  Initial  pay- 
ment If  the  veteran  Is  refinancing  under  the 
act  property  owned  by  him  and  In  which 
he  owns,  prior  to  purchase  by  the  depart- 
ment, an  equity  of  at  least  10  percent  of 
the   appraised   valuation   of  the   property. 

The  balance  of  the  amount  advanced  by 
the  State  will  be  amortized  over  a  period 
fixed  by  the  department,  but  not  exceeding 
ao  years  The  interest  rate  on  the  unpaid 
balance  Is  redetermined  periodically  in  ac- 
cordance with  economic  conditions  within 
a  range  of  2V2  to  4  percent,  and  is  currently 
8  percent. 

The  department  vrtll  not  finance  the  con- 
struction of  houses,  nor  purchase  any  prop- 
erty that  Is  under  construction  or  repairs, 
but  will  expmlne  plans  and  specifications  of 
proposed  buildings  and  appraise  land  se- 
lected for  construction  when  properly  sub- 
mitted by  a  qualified  veteran.  If  approved, 
a  commitment  for  purchase  of  the  property, 
when  completed  upon  such  terms  as  the 
department  may  prescribe,  will  be  Issued  to 
the  veteran  applicant. 

A  farm  applicant  will  be  required  to  have 
sufficient  training,  experience,  and  financial 
resources  to  qualify  him  to  operate  a  suc- 
cessful farming  business.  A  home  applicant 
will  be  required  to  have  steady  employment 
or    reasonably   assured    permanent   income. 

All  applicants  approved  lor  the  purchase 
of  farms  or  homes  are  required  to  apply  for 
coverage  under  the  home-protection  plan  of 
life  Insurance.  This  plan  provides  term  in- 
surance In  the  amount  of  the  deferred  bal- 
ance of  the  cob  tract.  In  the  event  of  the 
death  of  the  insured,  the  department  will 
apply  the  proceeds  of  the  Insurance  to  the 
unpaid  b2*Unce  of  the  contract,  thus  guar- 
anta^ng    tlie   beneficiary   of    the   Insurance 


clear  title  to  the  property.  If  the  appli- 
cant cannot  pass  the  physical  examination 
required  to  obtain  Insurance,  his  applica- 
tion for  a  farm  or  home  purchase  still  may 
be  approved. 

Contract  holders  are  enabled  to  make  sub- 
stantial savings  on  fire  Instu-ance  coverage 
for  homes  and  farms  purchased  under  the 
act  through  a  flat  rate  contract  with  a  group 
of  Insurance  companies.  Home  properties 
are  insured  for  75  cents  per  $100  of  valua- 
tion for  a  6-year  term,  and  farms  are  In- 
sured /or  ^1.60  per  $100,  regardless  of  loca- 
tion or  type  of  construction.  Savings  under 
this  plan  average  approximately  50  percent 
as  compared  with  usual  fire-insurance  rates. 

A  veteran  desiring  to  purchase  a  home  or 
farm  under  the  State  act  should  file  a  pre- 
liminary application  to  establish  eligibility 
at  any  office  of  the  Department  of  Veterans' 
Affairs.  The  forms  also  are  available  at 
county  veterans'  service  olBces  and  commun- 
ity service  centers.  The  original  copy  of  dis- 
charge or  release  from  service,  or  a  certified 
or  photographic  copy,  must  accompany  the 
application. 

A  certificate  of  eligibility,  which  has  no 
expiration  date  and  Is  valid  until  used,  is 
Issued  to  each  eligible  applicant.  The  vet- 
eran then  may  arrange  for  a  personal  inter- 
view with  a  representative  of  the  depart- 
ment for  the  purpose  of  determining  his 
personal  qualifications,  financial  background, 
etc.  If  found  qualified,  the  applicant  will 
be  authorized  to  select  suitable  property  for 
appraisal.  If  the  property  selected  Is  re- 
jected by  the  department  as  unsuitable  for 
purchase,  the  veteran  will  be  given  an  op- 
portunity to  select  other  property. 

e  MARSIACK 

Premarital  examination  certificates  for 
military  personnel  may  be  signed  by  United 
States  Army  or  Navy  medical  oCcers. 

MEDALS,    ETC. 

Awards  are  made  to  members  of  the  Na- 
tional Guard  and  Naval  Militia  who  distin- 
guish themselves  In  the  service  of  the  State 
or  of  the  United  States. 

MSETINC  PLACES,  MEMORIAL  BUILDING  PRIVILECHS, 
ETC. 

Cities  may  provide  and  maintain  memo- 
rial halls,  etc.,  for  use  of  veterans'  associa- 
tions. 

Counties,  cities,  and  towns  may  lease  prop- 
erty or  may  acquire  property  and  sublease 
It  to  veterans'  associations  at  a  rental  to 
be  fixed  by  the  municipal  governing  body 

Counties  may  provide  and  maintain  me- 
morlal  halls,  etc.,  for  the  use  of  veterans'  asco- 
ciatlons. 

District  agricultural  asscclatlons  and 
counties  may  construct  war  memorial  fculid- 
ings  In  accordance  with  the  State  Contract 
Act. 

Memorial  districts  may  be  organized  for 
the  purpose  of  providing  and  maintaining 
halls,  etc.,  for  the  use  of  veterans  and  vet- 
erans' associations. 

NATIONAL    GUARD    SERVICE 

Credit  Is  extended  for  time  spent  In  active 
service  of  the  United  States. 

RECORDS,    ETC. 

Condolence  was  extended  to  the  bereaved 
families  and  friends  of  the  American  fliers 
executed  by  the  military  authorities  of  Japan. 

Rolls  of  honor  were  established  contain- 
the  names  of  State  employees  in  the  armed 
forces. 

RELIEP  AND  REHABILITATION 

Banks,  credit  unions.  Industrial  loan  com- 
panies. Insurance  companies,  building  and 
loan  associations,  personal  finance  com- 
panies, mortgage  loan  companies,  mortgage 
Insurance  companies,  trust  companies,  fiduci- 
aries or  fiduciary  Institutions  may  meke 
loans  to  veterans  under  the  QI  bill  of  rights. 

A  postwar-employment  reserve  fund  luis 
been  set  aside  to  be  appropriated  by  the  legU- 


lature  for  public  projects  and  Improvements 
that  will  provide  postwar  emplojrment  for 
citizens  released  from  the  armed  forces. 

Postwar  rehabilitation  has  been  provided. 

The  veterans'  welfare  board  Is  constituted 
a  public  corporation  to  provide  veterans 
useful  employment  and  the  opportunity  to 
acquire  farms  or  homes  for  profitable  liveli- 
hood on  the  land,  Including  veterans  who 
entered  the  armed  forces  prior  to  November 
12.  1918. 

The  veterans'  home  board  of  directors  may 
contract  with  the  Federal  Government  for 
performance  of  services  or  manufacture  of 
articles  by  members  of  the  home  or  for  voca- 
tional education  of  ths  members. 

TAX     exemptions:      EXEMPTION     FROM     LICENSE 

yna,  renewals,  rrc. 

Exemption  has  been  granted  to  posts  of 
the  American  Legion  or  other  veterans'  organ- 
izations holding  a  boxing  contest,  or  sparring 
or  wrestling  match,  tlie  proceeds  of  which 
inure  exclusively  to  the  benefit  of  the  organ- 
ization. 

Civil  War  veterans  are  exempt  from  fees 
for  fishing  and  hunting  licenses  and  licenses 
to  take  fur-bearing  animals  for  profit. 

Members   of   the   armed    forces   mav   fish      j 
without  a  license  during  the  war-cmorgency 
period. 

Exemption  is  granted  for  annuities  for 
personal  injuries  or  sickness  resulting  from 
active  service  In  the  armed  forces  in  com- 
puting income  tax. 

Contributions  or  gifts  to  posts  or  organi- 
zations of  war  veterans  are  exempt,  or  to  the 
special  fund  for  vocational  rehabilitation  of 
veterans  authorized  by  the  World  War  Vet- 
erans' Act  of  1924. 

Military  compensation  Is  deductible  un- 
der Personal  Income  Tax  Act.  Extension  of 
time  for  filing  returns  by  members  of  the 
armed  forces  is  granted. 

Proceeds  of  any  war-risk  insurance  policy 
of  any  veteran  of  World  Wars  I  and  n  are 
exempt  from  Inheritance  tax. 

Chauffeurs'  licenses  Issued  to  persons  who 
have  entered  the  armed  forces  shall  not  ex- 
pire by  limitation  until  after  6  months  after 
the  end  of  World  War  II. 

Persons  in  the  naval  or  military  service  op- 
erating a  vehicle  owned  or  controlled  by  the 
United  States  are  exempt  from  procuring  an 
operator's  or  chauffeur's  license. 

Certain  veterans  are  exempt  from  fee  lor 
license  to  distribute  circulars  and  to  hawk, 
peddle,  and  vend  goods,  wares,  or  merchan- 
dise, except  Intoxicating  liquors. 

A  constitutional  amendment  was  adopted 
December  20,  1924,  authorizing  the  legisla- 
ture to  pass  an  educational  poll  tax  and  pro- 
vided that  veterans  be  exempt.  It  has  not 
been  enacted  thus  far.  It  would  exempt  Na- 
tional Guard  men  from  payment  of  the  street 
poll  tax. 

Continuation  of  collection  agent's  license 
has  been  provided. 

Licensed  accountants  are  exempt  from  pay- 
ment of  annual  fee  during  active  military 
service. 

Licensed  personal-prof  erty  brokers  are  ex- 
empt from  payment  of  the  $100  fee  for  Inves- 
tigating UcenBe  applications  upon  discharge 
from  military  service.  The  collection  of  cer- 
tain loans  without  a  license  Is  permitted. 

Licensees  are  exempt  from  payment  of  the 
annual  tax  and  registration  lee  lor  practice 
of  medicine  while  engaged  in  full-time  ac- 
tive service  in  the  Medical  Corps  of  the  Army. 
Navy,  or  Marine  Corps. 

Licenses  of  chauffeurs  In  the  armed  lorces 
shall  not  expire  during  the  period  of  service 
and  the  6  months  following  the  erd  of  World 
War  n. 

Renewal  of  licenses  Issued  to  persons  under 
the  California  Real  Estate  Act,  the  Business 
Opportunity  Act,  or  the  Cemetery  Brokerage 
Act,  and  the  payment  of  fees  are  not  required 
during  active  military  service. 

Licenses  of  Insurance  agents  are  renewed 
after  termination  of  active  military  service. 
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At>fMBlon&l  or  vocational  licenses  may  b« 
t«a  nr«d  within  60  (Uyi  atUr  termination  ot 
■Ifptary  Mrvlce. 

ilty  and  raalty  owned  by  vetenuM* 
itlona  are  exempt  from  taxattoo. 
•owd  of  Iquallsatlon  ahall  pre- 
lur*  and  forma  to  be  obaerred 
m  thla  connection. 
1  Voperty  to  the  amount  of  tl.OOO  of  vet- 
cg  their  wtTM.  widows,  or  widowed 
BKkhem.  and  of  penalOBed  widows,  fathers  or 
mothers  of  vetcrana.  real  property  ovnart  fef 
Ladles  of  the  Grand  Army  of  the  B«pub> 
and  all  property  owned  by  the  CalUoml* 
ers'  Widows'  Home  .VasocLatlon  are 
ipt  from  taxation.  A  proposed  amend- 
u  to  extend  the  tax  exemptlun  to 
In  vartoiu  services  In  time  of  war  was 
raAfVcd  at  the  general  election  in  November 
1»44. 

tpmtj  UMd  by  nUgiovm  orgaalaatlaaB  to 
prirtde  temporary  lodgtag  for  meuibws  of 
th  I  armed  aervlccs  Is  exempt  from  property 
U.  . 

Isle  of  real  property  to  enforce  the  col  lee- 
ot  taxes  and  the  privilege  of  redemption 
postponed    for    the    benefit    of    persons 
•sfrlnc   In   the   armed   forces,   applicable   to 
••Iss  durtn^  the  years  I»43.  1»44.  1948. 
arid  1946.     Right  of  redemption  ws    extended 
ii4tU   July   1.    ia47. 

vtag  In  the  armed  forces  may 
Mid  flto  aflhtavlts  claiming  tax  exemp- 


The  Cml-Rifhts  Usae 


of 


ra 


anoNS 

>  paMkeaxtan  U  wqulred  of  the  reports 
the  VTW.  CAR.  DAV.  U8WV,  and  the  MUl- 
ta  7  Order  of  the  Purple  Heart. 

Uiyone  who  sella  or  offers  to  sell  or  give 
■1  ay  a  poppy,  badge,  or  label,  falsely  repre- 
■•  ktlng  that  It  la  sponsored,  endorsed,  or 
oil  »red  by  a  veterana'  orfanlaatlon.  or  who 
ely  represents  that  a  poppy,  badge,  or 
ta  iponaored  by  a  veterana'  organiM 
U«  n  Is  guilty  of  a  miadfemeanor. 

The  unauthortaed  wearing  or  tise  of  a 
u  me  or  Insignia  rsglatered  by  a  veterans'  or- 
lUon  la  a  nslademeanor  punishable  by 
iment  for  not  more  than  60  days  or 
fllle  not  to  exceed  tlOO. 

rbe  unauthorlaed  wearing  or  uae  of  the  In- 
of  certain  veterana*  organlxatlona  ta  a 
Bor  puniahable  by  Imprisonment 
tak  not  more  than  60  daya  or  fine  not  to  ex- 
c*  d  tlCO. 

:ounties.  cltlee.  and  towna  may  leaae 
pr  >perty  or  may  acquire  property  and  sub- 
lei  se  It  to  veterans'  aaaoclatlons  at  rental  to 
be  fixed  by  the  municipal  governing  body. 

XnmUea  may  provide  and  maintain  memo- 
rli  1  halls,  and  so  forth  for  the  uae  of  veterans' 
••  odatlons. 

demerlal  dlatncts  msy  be  organized  to  pro- 
vtt  s  and  maintain  assembly  halls,  and  so 
foi  th  fur  the  use  of  veterans'  associations. 

i  room  at  the  State  Capitol  shsll  be  set 
•a^  for  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic  to 
;  as  baadqtiartera  and  for  the  care  and 
ot  books  and  papers  relstlng  to  that 
otfamlaktlon. 

>}untlea  and    munlclpallttes  may  expend 
rei  Icf    to    veterans    and    their    dependents 
thfoucb  military,  naval,  or  marine  organlza- 
lUd  for  the  purpose. 

la  granted  to  posts  of  the  Amer- 
or  otbm  voMnm  otfoniaatiooa 
•  boxtng  eontwt  or  iparrlng  or 
wHMtltng  match  the  proceeda  of  which  Intire 
ax  iuaively  to  the  benefit  of  the  organiaation. 
neone-tax  sotapUon  la  allowed  for  gifts 
or  Boalilbmiowi  to  posts  or  organlaatlona  of 
wa  r  nt^i'SM  or  to  the  special  fund  for  voca- 
tlc  aal  r^abllltatlofi  of  veterans  authorised 
the  World  War  Veterans'  Act  of  1834. 
1  Property  tax  exemption  Is  granted  to  per- 
aoi  lAlty  and  realty  owned  by  veterans'  organ- 
ic tlona. 

:  Xcvtt  at  tbi  above  Isglslatlon  baa  been  en- 
•i  wd  by  ttos  CalUorala  Lsglalature  through 
^  3  sponaoraMp  of  veteran  organisations. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WAYNE  MORSE 

IN  THE  8KNAT1  OF  THK  UNMII)  STATES 

Friday.  May  2S  (leKrislattve  day  o/ 
Thursday.  May  20 >.  194S 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr  President,  t  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  la 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  letter  ad- 
dressed to  me  from  Allanta,  Ga  .  dated 
May  16.  IIMS.  several  speeches,  and  some 
newspaper  comments  on  the  subject  of 
civil  rights. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  matters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rxcokb, 
ai  follows: 

Atlanta.  Ga..  May  It.  t94». 
Senator  Watnx  Mossa. 

DcAS  Sn:  I  am  sure  our  leading  men  ot 
letters  take  palna  to  expreaa  our  apprecia- 
tion of  yuu  and  your  manly,  fearleas  stand 
on  simple  Justice  and  human  rlghta.  but 
I  don't  know  If  any  colored  men  "of  the 
streets"  engaged  In  mental,  dirty.  low-i>ald 
labor  ever  try  to  let  you  know  how  we  feel. 
I  have  no  education  (as  you  will  soon  kuuw) 
snd  have  labored  50  years  to  get  sofite  for  my 
boys. 

Of  late  I  have  been  Intereated  In  this  re- 
flonal  school  plan  because  It  waa  In  the 
field  of  higher  education  for  my  children 
(medicine)   that  I  was  made  poor  for  life. 

I  struggled  to  graduate  seven  from  col- 
lege without  credit  or  assistance  of  any  kind 
from  my  State,  county,  or  city  taxes,  but 
then  I  could  keep  them  at  home  In  private 
schools  and  pay  a  little.  John  D.  Rocke- 
feller, Andrew  Carnegie,  Spelmans,  and 
Julius  Rosenwald  and  others — God  bless 
them — did  the  rest  and  were  berated  by  my 
Slate  for  their  charity. 

When  I  found  I  had  to  support  not  one, 
not  two.  but  three  to  become  doctors  of 
medicine  with  no  place  In  the  State  nor  any 
benefit  from  my  ux  paying,  the  burden  be- 
came heavy. 

Two  went  to  tJnlverslty  of  Michigan,  one 
to  Meharry.  Penalised  for  being  nonresl- 
denu  the  burden  was  made  besvter,  coupled 
with  feeding  and  clothing  outalde  of  my 
own  State  drained  every  resource  I  could 
muster  and  coat  mn  more  than  twice  the 
strain  placed  on  white  men  In  Georgia  for 
the  aame  accommodatlozu.  Thla  to  say  noth- 
ing of  the  humiliation  caused  by  being 
forced  to  beg  adsalsslon  to  another  State's 
schools,  thereby  sdmitting  the  chsrts  that 
mine  were  of  such  a  low  grade  of  httasBtty 
that  admlaalon  to  the  University  of  Geor- 
gia or  Emory  University  waa  Imposalble. 

Mine  are  through  I  am  67  years  by  the 
calendar  and  2fi  yeara  more  by  additional 
hard  labor  but  my  Interest  cannot  stop.  I 
must  fight  on  so  I  write  to  tell  you  thst  with- 
out resolute  men  of  your  type  we  would  still 
be  In  1865.  snd  I  thank  you  from  the  bottom 
of  a  labor-srom.  almoat  completely  discour- 
aged heart. 

I  revere,  aye,  love  Meharry  Medical  Col- 
lege, but  It  U  for  the  manly  dignity  given  It 
by  those  democraUc.  human  loving  Meharry 
brothers,  who  respected  a  man  to  the  extent 
that  the  nun  waa  able  to  reepect  himself. 
If  southern  governors  who  talk  regional  for 
the  South  and  act  regloxud  for  Negroea  only 
should  ever  take  over  that  Institution  we  of 
the  dirt,  the  smoke,  mop  and  broom  wUl  wear 
our  fingers  to  the  bone  to  get  money  to  send 
our  boys  somewhere  else. 

I  fear  this  State,  In  spite  ot  Suprame  Court 
declsii  r.s.  Is  yet  bent  on  tonatB%  a  hole  m 
the  wall  for  Negro  SUte  schools  and  base- 


wmma.  alleyway,  professional  Jolnta  to  clrcum- 
vsnt  It. 

As  one  without  education  I  thank  you  In 
the  name  of  the  thotisands  of  us  who  toil 
to  get  It  for  others  snd  wish  for  you  the  t.uc- 
eess  thst  Justly  belongs  to  a  stateaman  uf 
joor  caliber 

■aspectfully. 

IRadlo  broadcast  by  Thunder  Bolt  Left  Hand. 
Crow  Indian,  over  Statlcn  WARL.  Arling- 
ton, Va.,  Saturday,  May  15.  1948 1 

dm.  RioMTB  AMD  LiasaTiEs  roa  thx  Indians 

Much  has  been  sstd  In  and  out  of  the  <>>n- 
grass  and  by  the  President  concerning  civil 
nghu  snd  liberties  for  rscisl  and  minority 
groupa  of  our  country.  The  Constltvtlon 
guarantees  such  rights  to  every  person  under 
the  Amerlcsn  flag.  There  Is,  therefore,  no 
legltliBats  excuse  why  any  segment  of  our 
people  should  not  en]oy  them.  The  President 
has  repeatedly  urged  their  enjoymen'.  by 
thcae  to  whom  they  have  been  denied. 

These  rights  have  been  declared  the  In- 
herent right  of  every  American  citizen  under 
the  American  flsg  snd  Its  Constitution.  The 
rssp»ctlng  snd  ssfegusrding  of  these  r.ghts 
rests  with  both  the  executive  and  juciclal 
branches  of  the  Government  Every  segment. 
every  racial  group,  and  all  minority  groups  of 
our  country  sre  entitled  to  enjoy  these  rights 
without  interference  from  any  group,  indi- 
vidual, or  departmental  heads  of  the  Gox  ern- 
ment  The  Truman  civil-rights  program, 
aimed  prlmsrlly  st  the  Souths  social  sec- 
ttonal  problems,  must  be  Interpreted  and  ac- 
cepted as  an  attempt  to  permit  and  let  all 
the  people,  all  over  our  country,  enjoy  these 
basic  human  rights  of  simple  Justice. 

Using  this  as  a  basis  for  oiu*  premise  the 
Indiana  of  the  United  States  a»k.  "What 
sbout  us?"  Let  the  President  answer  this 
question,  which  we  submit  Ut  perfectly  In 
order  snd  Is  a  logical  conclusion  of  his  clvtl- 
rlgbts  program.  Let  someons  answer  the 
question :  Why  has  he  not  seen  to  It  that  the 
Indians,  the  first  Inhabitants  of  our  country, 
are  allowed  to  enjoy  theae  advocated  (rln- 
rlplea  of  Justice  he  so  ardently  advocates? 
Lst  someone  answer  the  charge  that  tyrt  nny 
and  dlctatorahlp  reign  supr^m.  on  every  In- 
dian reservation  of  the  United  States,  snd 
thst  every  Indian  reaervatlon  superlntenlent 
and  district  Indian  Office  director  are  little 
czara  with  totahtarlan  powers  outside  o;  re- 
view by  the  cotuu.  Let  some  further  sniwer 
the  charge  that  the  Indian  soldier,  after  help- 
ing to  smash  snd  squssh  tyranny  and  Iron- 
hand  control  of  peoplea  of  foreign  lanes  re- 
turn to  their  reservations  to  Immediitely 
begin  submlsslou  to  Indlsn  Bureau  t>r8uny 
and  dictatorship  of  the  same  kind. 

The  time  haa  long  arrived  and  gone  «hen 
we  should  practice  what  we  preach  ai>out 
civil  rights  and  liberties  under  the  American 
flag.  It  Is  hypocrisy  and  double  talk  of  the 
loweat  order  to  permit  It  to  exist  a  moment 
longer  In  the  United  States  and  against  the 
Indians.  We  should  clean  and  put  our  own 
houae  In  order  In  this  regard  before  we  pub- 
licly proclaim,  as  we  have  been  doing,  buch 
rights  for  the  world  at  large. 

The  Indiana  themselves  have  appealed  to 
the  Congresa  In  person  to  forthwith  abolish 
such  Injustices  under  the  Indian  Bureau  and 
the  Interior  Department:  yet,  the  Cont^-eas 
has  done  nothing.  They  have  demanded  In 
the  name  of  simple  Justice  and  honor  a  ^  olce 
In  the  selection  of  their  Indian  Commissioner 
snd  reservation  superintendents:  yet.  for 
unexplained  reasons,  the  Congress,  which  Is 
supreme  In  Indian  administration,  has  not 
acted  to  correct  this  crying  situation.  The 
question  la:  When  will  it  so  act? 

The  Indians  suffer  a  repreaalon  of  their 
rights  under  regulstlons  promulgated  b>  the 
Indian  Bureau  and  approved  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  which  have  the  force  and 
effect  of  law  and  that  operate  to  coi.trol 
completely  their  lives  and  fortunes.  I  lefer 
to  the   Indian    Bureru's   Indlvldtul    In<lisn 
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money  repulatlons.  which  places  their  total 
wealth  In  the  hands  of  the  reservation  super- 
intendent, a  total  stranger,  with  no  other 
Interests  than  the  salary  he  draws  monthly, 
and  whose  word  Is  final  and  who^e  personal 
like  or  dislike  of  Individual  Indians  for  any 
reason  can  easily  bt  reflected  in  reprisals  by 
denying  the  Issuance  or  nonlssuance  of  their 
money  depxjslted  to  his  official  checking  ac- 
count In  a  Government  depository  by  existing 
law.  This  Is  cruel.  non-American.  Stalinic 
In  design  and  operation,  and  should  be  forth- 
with repealed  in  the  cause  of  simple  ;)U8tlce. 
The  control  of  the  proceeds  from  the  sale 
of  lands  likewise  operates  under  the  whims 
of  approval  or  disapproval  of  reservation 
superlntendenU. 

The  control  of  Individual  Indians  by  the 
forced  use  of  their  grazing  allotmenU  under 
regulations,  which  permiu  reservation  tuper- 
intendents  to  Uke  such  lands,  place  them  in 
grazing  unlU  without  the  consent  of  the 
ovmers,  lease  them  cut  to  white  stockmen, 
then  take  and  deposit  the  proceeds  therefrom 
to  hU  official  checking  account  and  disburse 
the  same  when  It  suits  his  pleasure,  to  the 
owners,  can  find  no  counterpart  anywhere 
except  In  Russia,  under  Sulln. 

The  accounting  system  for  all  these  activi- 
ties is  antiquated  and  under  no  review  by 
the  Indian  affected.  He  can  do  nothing  but 
sit  by  and  make  appeals  to  Members  of  Con- 
gress occasionally  which,  so  far,  has  brought 
no  relief,  let  alone  repeal  of  the  system. 
American  public  opinion  alone  and  the  Amer- 
ican public,  which  pays  the  bill  to  the  tune 
of  $1,000,000,000  since  1903.  must  demand  a 
change  of  the  existing  order. 

Fractionated  heirship  cases.  Impossible  of 
use  by  any  one  of  the  heirs  and  also  nearly 
Impossible  of  break-down  of  the  rentals  that 
have  accumulated  to  the  credit  of  such 
estates  now  threaten  ownership  of  such 
cases  and  also  buidcn  the  taxpayers  of  the 
country  with  needless  and  senseless  exper.dl- 
ture  of  yearly  appropriations  from  the  peo- 
ple's treasury  to  consta-tly  employ  a  large 
staff  ol  employees  on  every  Indian  reserva- 
tion to  try  to  cope  with  the  problem  of 
handling  such  estates.  The  Congress  should 
promptly  demand  an  end  cf  this  "cat  ch.islng 
Its  tall"  operation  of  the  Indian  Bureau. 

The  big  problem  of  Indian  administration 
can  be  reduced  to  four  main  heads  as  fol- 
lows: Hefilth,  education,  law  and  order,  and 
Individual  rehabilitation.  All  others  are 
merely  money  appropriation  devices  of  the 
Indian  Bureau.  With  these  fotir  necessary 
activities  only,  the  yearly  appropriation  cf 
the  Congress  for  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Af- 
fairs can  be  cut  to  one-half  or  less,  lnster.d 
of  the  $67,879,927  20  requested  by  the  Indian 
Bureau  for  1949.  that  covers  a  multitude  of 
activities.  One-half  or  less  of  the  amount 
requested  It  is  presumed  can  satisfy  the 
actual  needs  of  the  Indians. 

Employees  on  every  Indian  agency  should 
be  reduced  to  only  that  number  actually  and 
absolutely  necessary  Five  or  six  on  most 
reservations  can  do  the  Job  Instead  of  several 
hundred  on  each  reservation,  all  feeding 
from  the  public  or  Federal  feeding  trough, 
and  a  horde  of  them  yearly  go  out  on  a  life 
pension,  whom  the  taxpayers  must  feed  until 
they  die 

This  Is  the  problem  of  the  Congress,  and 
I  am  sure  the  people,  when  they  kiiow  the 
facts,  will  demand  a  change. 

Unmuieca'tcs  HiOKKR  Education  a  Challi:ncs 

TO  TH«  CHtntCH 

(By  Channlng  H.  Tobias) 
One  would  think,  from  all  the  noise  and 
furor  coming  up  out  of  the  South  following 
the  report  of  the  President's  Committee  on 
Civil  Rights  and  the  Issuance  of  the  Presi- 
dent's message  on  the  same  subject,  that 
existence  Itself  depended  upon  the  segrega- 
tion of  the  races  Mr  Truman  has  been 
accused  of  blasting  at  the  white  supremacy 


rock  of  ages  simply  because  be  has  Insistetl 
that  It  is  not  necessary  to  do  violence  to 
the  personality  of  one  racial  group  In  order 
to  uphold  the  dignity  of  the  other.  TheiJ 
are  thousands  of  white  people  In  the  South 
who  agree  with  the  President  but  who  ars 
not  disposed  to  argue  the  case  once  politicians 
have  raised  the  cry  of  Negro  domination. 

Now  I  maintain  that  In  spite  ol  the  storra 
of  protests  that  a  sectional  press  has  blowri 
up  to  cyclonic  proportions,  the  real  Souta 
has  not  yet  been  heard  from.  Certainly  the 
Negro  one-third  h.is  been  given  no  oppoi- 
tunity  to  express  It.-;  views,  and  the  white 
masses  have  been  given  little  encouragemei.t 
to  do  any  ti  Inking  on  the  subject  at  all. 
It  seems  to  me,  therefore,  that  such  a  sltui;- 
tlon  OS  this  presents  a  great  challenge  to  tlie 
Christian  church  leadership  of  the  Ecutli. 
For  the  church  can  be  the  medium  through 
which  the  masses  of  the  people  may  be  en- 
couraged to  substitute  thought  processes  for 
prejudice  In  the  treatment  of  these  con- 
foverslal  Is.sues. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  a  beginning  has  been 
made.  The  Methodist  Women  of  the  South- 
eastern Jurisdiction  on  March  4,  1948.  i.s- 
stmbled  at  Orlando,  Fla..  passed  th>.  following 
recommendation  on  civil  rights: 

"As  Christian  women  of  the  Methodxst 
Chutch  in  the  Southeastern  Jurisdiction 
Women's  Society  ol  Christian  Service,  we  call 
ourselves  and  the  vast  constituency  from 
which  we  have  come  to  repentence  for  our 
sins  and  a  renewal  of  our  commitment  to 
the  task  of  making  Christian  principles  live 
in  this  Nation.  Therefore,  as  a  specific  and 
immediate  step  In  this  direction  we  recom- 
mend that  Methodist  women  acquaint  them- 
selves with  the  content  and  full  implications 
of  the  report  of  the  President's  Committee 
on  Civil  Rights  by  studies,  discussions  and 
practical  action  to  implement  the  same  In 
the  community  and  Nation.  <^ 

"We  recommend  also  that  women  of  the 
Methcdist  Church  seek  to  remove  every  bar- 
rier that  separates  members  of  the  lamlly 
of  God  In    he  church,  and  to  build  a  Chris- 
tian   fellowship    where    ideas,    experiences, 
facilities  and  action  programs  may  be  shared 
with  freedom  on  a  basis  of  full  pirticlpatlon." 
Another    Instance    is    the    spring    issue    of 
the  Southwest  Review,  published  at  Southern 
Methodist    University.    Dallas.    Tex,    which 
carries   as    its   feature    article    a    thcughtful 
analysis  of  segregation   in  higher  education 
under  the  caption  "Separate  but  not  equal,' 
by  Dr.  Charles  H.  Thompson,  editor  of  the 
Journal    of   Negro    Education.   Howard   Uni- 
versity, Washington,  D.  C.     The  Interesting 
thing  about   the  appearance  of  this  article 
In  the  Southwest  Review  is  the  fact  that  It 
Is  recommended  by  the  editors  as  a  stimulat- 
ing, provocative  expression  of  opinion  on  the 
highly  controversial  Issue  of  whether  or  not 
the  time  has  come  for  southern  educational 
Institutions  to  admit  on   the  higher   levels 
qualified  Negro  men  and  women  as  students. 
It  has  been  noticeable  that  In  considerable 
numbers  faculty  members  and  students  of 
the  University  of  Oklahoma,  the  University 
of  Texas,   the  University  of  Arkansas,   and 
the   Alabama   Polytechnic    Institute   at   Au- 
burn have  taken  Issue  with  the  officials  of 
these  Institutions  on  the  question  of  admit- 
ting Negro  students  to  graduate  courses.    In 
Dr.  Thompson's  article  he  brlhgs  these  facts 
to  the  attention  of  southern   readers,  and 
makes  his  appeal  to  the  church  constituency 
back   of   Southern   Methodist    University    to 
give  support  to  this  ever-growing  liberal  sim- 
tlment.    Up  to  the  present  time  I  have  heard 
of  no  unfavorable  reactions  to  the  Thomp.^on 
article. 

On  the  basis,  then,  of  what  seems  to  be  a 
liberal  trend  In  southern  thinking  on  the 
question  of  the  admission  of  Negro  studenU 
to  graduate  and  professional  schools  In  the 
South,  I  want  to  appeal  to  my  southern  read- 
ers to  approach  this  question  with  open 
minds.     Assuming,  therefore,  that  I  have  a 


sympathetic  hearing,  I  desire  to  present  two 
observations  that  I  think  have  a  bearing  on 
this  question: 

First,    unsegregated    higher    education    of 
white  and  colored  people  in  the  South  would 
not    be   an    entirely    new    experience.     Such 
well-known  Institutions  as  Berea  College  In 
Kentucky,    Maryvllle   Collcce   In   Tennessee, 
and  possibly  others  that  I  do  not  know  about, 
at  one  lime  or  another,  had  white  and  col- 
ored students  studying  together  and  living 
side  by  side  In  the  dormitories.     It  was  rot 
until    under    political    pressure    Slate    laws 
were  passed  compelling  the  separation  of  the 
races  that   thzse   Institutions  consented   to 
conform  to  the  segregation  pattern.     I  have 
talked  with  white  and  Negro  graduates  of 
these  institutions  and  have  yet  to  find  one 
who  reported  any  but  the  most  pleasant  re- 
lationships while  they  were  ptorsulng  their 
courses     under     unsegi'egated      conditions. 
There  is  even  an  Instance  where  a  celebrated 
Negro  Presbyterian  minister  of  North  Caro- 
lina, who  was  trained  at  Princeton  Univer- 
sity,  returned   to  North   Carolina   to   estab- 
lish  a   private  school   In  which   he  received 
as  students  white  men,  some  of  whom  be- 
came distinguished  In  public  life. 

The  second  point  I  want  to  make  Is  that 
there    are    several    Instances    where    colored 
students  are  studying  along  with  white  stu- 
dents In  the  South  today.     Certain  theolog- 
ical stmlnaries   in   Kentucky.  Virginia,   and 
Texas  have  quietly  opened  their  doors  to  se- 
lect Negro  students  and  without  making  any 
Issue  of  the  fact  are  dlvldinc  the  word  of 
truth    with    them   without    any    opposition 
from    white    students.     The    University    of 
Delaware  has  opened  Its  doors  to  qualified 
colored  students.    The  University  of  Arkan- 
sas is  training  a  Negro  law  student  at  the 
university,  althoush  It  Is  being  done  in  such 
«  way  as  to  conform  with  State  law.    During 
the    past    football   season    a   Negro    athlete 
plSyed  on  the  Harvard  team  In  the  regular 
game  with  the  University  of  Virginia  at  Char- 
lottesville and  was  given  ah  ovation  by  47,000 
persons  who  witnessed  the  game.    There  was 
a  similar   experience   with   two  Negro   team 
members  of  Penn  State  College  In  the  Cotton 
Bowl   game  with   Southern   Methodist   Uni- 
versity  at   Dallas,  Tex.,  on  last  New  Year's 
Day. 

What  I  make  a  plea  for  Is  that  when  grad- 
uate and  professional  education  of  the  races 
Is   discussed,    the   question    be    ftsked    as    to 
what  would  be  Involved  In  admitting  well- 
qualified  Negro  studenu  to  southern  Insti- 
tutions  that   Is  not  already   In   practice   In 
other  relationships  In  southern  life?     I  'm 
a   native  of   Augusta,   Ga.,   and   can   recall 
as  a  small  boy  seeing  white  and  colored  men 
working  together  as  clerks  In  the  post  office 
of  that  city.     Through   all  the   years,   from 
that  time  up  to  the  present,  white  and  col- 
ored men  have  worked  side  by  side  as  clerks 
and  carriers,  not  only  In  the  Augusta  pc»  t 
office,  but  In  dozens  of  offices  throughout  tl  e 
South.     I  Insist  that  there  Is  nothing  mo  a 
In  relationships  that  obUln  In  clvil-servi  ;e 
work    of    this    kind    than    vculd    obtain    "n 
graduate     and     professional     schools.     Ttie 
usual    program    Involves.    Registration,    at- 
tendance upon  lectures,  the  use  of  labora- 
tory and  library  faculties,  the  passing  of  ex-^ 
amlnatlons.  and  the  receiving  cf  degrees.     I 
can  think  of  no  contact  In  connection  with 
such  a  program  that  differs  one  loU  from 
the  contacts  I  have  described  above. 

I  believe,  therefore,  that  It  Is  possible  to 
make  an  entirely  unemotional,  common- 
sense  approach  to  this  whole  question,  and 
It  U  my  hope  that  the  Christian  churches 
of  the  South  may  move  courageously  ahead 
to  a  study  of  the  Issue  that  will  lead  to  the 
adoption  of  a  sane,  constructive.  Christian 
program.  Such  Issues  have  too  long  been 
left  to  demagogs  and  poll-.lc*c>no  to  exploit 
for  selfish  purposes.  Let  the  chtuch  aho^ 
the  way. 
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lUcn  Mingle  Smoothlt  13  Ybass  at 

UmviaarrT  or  MASTUuro 

13-year-old    experiment    In    lnter-r»cl»l 

puf>llc   cducmtlon    U   worliing   so   quietly    in 

University  of  Uaryland  Law  School  ttut 

State  la  hardly  aware  of  it. 

+here  are  34  Negroea  In  the  ttudent  body 

too.  and  four  Negro  graduatea  practicing 

Baltimore      Since   1935.  when   the  Court 

:  [Appeala  directed  the  unlvenlty  to  accept 

Irat  law  student,  39  Negroes  have  entered. 

1  n  all  thoae  years,  according  to  both  whlta 

Negro  students  and  Dean  Roger  Howell. 

thfre  has  not  been  a  single  unhappy  Incident 

any  kind.    There  U  no  segregation  and 

and  large  the  experience  with  Negro  stu- 

dc^U  U  about  like  that  with  whites. 

'LIKX  AMT   OTHXa  CBOtTT" 

They're  like  any  other  group."  Dean 
He  well  says.  "They  have  good  students  and 
po  or  students  among  them.  All  relatione 
b«r«  are  normal  so  far  aa  I  know,  and  have 
be  in  from  the  start." 

Sebolaatlcally.  the  Negro  record  Is  some- 
«y*t  poorer  than  the  white.  About  a  third 
thoae  now  in  school  are  In  "scholastic 
dliBculty."  Dean  Howell  says.  Of  the  39 
W  to  have  MitaffMl.  4  have  been  graduated. 
m  oe  with  ootrtamllng  records:  11  have  with- 
diswn  (19  because  at  poor  scholastic  stand- 
ing)  and  34  are  still  In  school. 

Pour  Negro  students  now  in  school  are 
d<ilng  exceptionally  good  work,  two  of  them 
wpmen. 

BATXD    HICHLT 


Mrs.  Juanlte^ldchell.  a  former  social 
wsrker  with  a  master's  degree  In  sociology 
f]  om  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  and 
h  n.  Elaine  Davis,  a  teacher  at  Dotiglaa  High 
8  ;hooI.  stand  so  high  that  they  are  now  on 
the  board  of  the  Law  Review,  and  contribute 
a  tldea. 

Mrs.  Mitchell  says.  "There  Is  no  segregation 
I .  all.  and  relations  are  completely  good. 

All  the  American  people  need  Is  leader- 
i^lp.  but  sometimes  the  colored  people  have 
*  I  take  the  Initiative,  as  they  did  In  the 
ftlurray  case  (of  193A)  •  •  •  People  are 
r  -ally  decent,  and  we  have  wonderful  rela- 
ti  ons  at  the  school 

"Just  by  way  of  contraat  I  can  look  out  of 

claasrooia  and  sss  a  hospital  sign  across 
t|)e  street:  cotorsd  entrance." 

PLAJia  TO  psAcncx  mas 
Mrs.  Mitchell,  In  the  second-year  evening 
us.  plans  to  practice  law  here:    she   will 
b^  ths  first  Ncfro  woman  lawyer  In  the  city. 
Tttm  studsat  eooadl  representative  of  Mrs. 
McMIPfe  elMS  It  Bttgene  C.  Hees.  a  Univer- 
sity of  Alabama  graduate  who  fias  a  day- 
•  job  with  an  oU  company  here.    He  says 
c^  the  Interracial  experience: 

It's  my  Impression  that  the  colored  peo- 
pte  In  school  now  are  exceptionally  high  type 
p  Bople.  and  that  In  a  situation  not  exactly 
r  ormal  have  conducted  themselves  com- 
c^endably. 

There  were  nine  who  started  In  my  class, 
afed  of  that  group  I  would  say  It  was  about 
ke  any  small  group  of  white  people  you'd 
I  nd.  There  were  a  couple  of  very  good  stu- 
qeuts  and  a  couple  who  were  poor. 
"TWO  AM*  parmr  b«ioht  ' 
"TWO  of  them  are  bright:  I  suspect  ons 
c^r  them  Is  brighter  than  I  am. 

"I've  talked  with  them  often,  and  I  get 
tbs  Impression  that  they  are  studying  law 
t  >  use  in  fighting  for  civil  rights,  which  la 
qatural.  I  suppcas. 

The  thtBf  tkat  has  Impressed  ms  most 
4  Um  disnlty  with  which  Ibiif  conduct  them- 
«•.*•*     I  have  bsen  Impressed  with 
t|M  complete  lack  of  any  untoward  Incldenta." 
OonaM   Qalnes    Murray,   the   young   num 
4tM)  entered  under  court  order  In  1936.  Is  now 


senior  member  of  a  law  firm  with  two  fellow 
University  of  Maryland  graduates.  Calvin 
Douglass  and  Kmest  Perkins. 

■VSINXaS     raXTTT     OOOD 

He  says  business  Is  "pretty  good"  at  bis 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  offices,  that  he  works 
on  some  civil  rlghu  cases,  and  haa  "two  or 
three "  white  clients. 

There  are  only  two  Negro  law  firms  In 
Baltimore,  and  about  35  Individuals  In  prac- 
tice. Murray  sajrs.  His  own  firm  Is  only  3 
years  old.  and  was  opened  when  he  came 
back  after  3  years  overseas  with  the  Army. 

"My  experience  In  the  school  was  per- 
fecUy  normal."  he  says.  "I  don't  know  what 
my  standing  was:  I'd  guess  I  was  In  the 
second  third  of  my  class. 

MANT  CASaa  IN  couNTns 

"We're  doing  a  fair  business,  but  It's  like 
starting  all  over  again  when  I  first  went  Into 
practice.  A  good  deal  of  our  practice  U  out 
In  the  counties,  where  there  is  not  a  single 
Negro  lawyer. 

"1  wanted  to  go  to  the  university  school 
Instead  of  some  other  one  up  North  because 
I  didn't  have  much  money,  and  because  1 
wanted  to  make  contacts  here  at  home. 

"For  example.  Judge  Nlles.  who  wasn't  a 
Judge  then,  taught  me  admiralty  law;  such 
men  get  an  Idea  of  what  their  studenU  can 
do." 

Murray  was  an  Amherst  graduate  when  he 
entered  the  law  school;  he  had  gone  there  on 
a  scholarship. 

ASSISTANT    CITT     SOUCTTOB 

Calvin  Dougless.  a  Murray  partner.  Is  now 
an  assistant  city  solicitor,  and  Is  busy  out- 
side the  firm  much  of  the  time. 

Perkins,  the  third  member.  Is  a  recent 
graduate. 

The  other  gradtiate  now  practicing  Is  Wil- 
liam H.  Murphy,  an  Oberlln  graduate,  and  a 
nephew  of  Carl  Murphy,  editor  of  the  Afro- 
American 

These  four  were  the  first  graduates  under 
the  present  system  of  nunssgrsgatlon  In  the 
law  school  but  they  had  pisdecessorn. 

In  1889.  two  Negroes.  Harry  S.  Cummlngs 
and  Charles  S.  Johnson  were  graduated.  The 
next  year  Cummlngs  became  Baltimore's  first 
Negro  city  councilman  His  son,  Harry.  Jr..  Is 
now  a  first-year  student  In  the  law  school. 

JOHNSON   THIBD  IN  CLASS 

The  younger  Cummings  has  worked  In  the 
probation  office  of  the  supreme  bench  of 
Baltimore  City  for  18  years.  He  says  he  does 
not  know  whether  he  will  practice  law  after 
graduation,  or  use  bis  background  In  connec- 
tion with  other  work. 

According  to  his  records  of  his  father's 
graduating  class,  Johnson  stood  third  and 
Cummtngs  fifth  In  a  claaa  of  80. 

Two  other  Negro  law  school  students  are 
In  the  probatlQO  office  and  will  soon  be  gradu- 
ated 

Cummings  mys  of  his  law  school  experi- 
ence: "It  couldn't  have  been  better.  It  has 
been  congenial  In  every  particular,  and  there 
are  absolutely  no  signs  of  segregation.  Every- 
thing has  been  perfectly  normal."' 

STtnXMTS    Aax    MATVaS 

The  comment  of  Dean  Howell  and  Sugsns 
Hesa  Is  that  studenU  of  both  races  on  ths 
graduate  level  are  sufBclently  mature  to  as- 
sure the  smooth  working  of  the  system. 

Dean  Howell,  however,  says:  "I  don't  know 
why  we  have  so  many  Negro  students  now. 
The  law  profcmkm  in  Baltimore  Is  crowded 
now,  for  both  whites  and  Negroes.  The  pro- 
fssalon  Is  concerned  about  ths  many  new 
graduates  going  out." 

Hs  said  ttkim  had  bean  no  complaints  from 
Nsgroas  who  have  fallsd  that  they  were  forced 
out  because  of  their  race.  All  atudants,  be 
said,  are  treated  equally,  and  MOiplad  on  an 
equal  basis. 


British   Help   to   Arabs   Seen   as   GiTirc 
Sulin  Excase  in  Own  Coups 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  J.  TWYMAN 

or  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Fnday.  May  2t.  1948 

Mr.  TWYMAN  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  following  article  by 
David  Lawrence  from  the  Washington 
Star  of  May  26,  1948: 
BxmsH  Hklf  TO  Asabs  Skkk  as  Oitino  Sialiw 

BxctJSK  IN  Own  Coups— UN  Looks  on,  but 

Pails  Again  To  Makb  One  or  Big  Powxaa 

Behavs 

(By  David  Lawrence) 

There  must  be  red  faces  In  London  Just 
as  there  are  red  faces  In  Washington.  For 
the  headlines  teU  a  strange  tale  that  savors 
of  hypocrisy  and  makes  the  argument  of  the 
European  democracies  seem  hollow. 

For  here  Is  a  big  nation  helping  another 
conduct  a  war.  It  Is  not  a  war  against  com- 
munism or  an  Ideology  this  time.  It  Is  a  war 
against  an  Infant  nation  sUxiggUng  for  sur- 
vival. The  United  Nations,  formed  to  stop 
wars,  looks  on  Interestedly  but  Is  again  un- 
willing to  make  one  of  the  big  powers  behave. 

When  Tusroslavta  and  Bulgaria  and.  later. 
Csechoelovakia  were  overrun  by  the  Russian 
totalltarlans.  the  democracies  pointed  to 
such  action  as  aggression — as  Infiluatlon  In- 
to a  weaker  state.  But  the  answer  of  Russia 
was  that  her  vlUl  InteresU  were  at  stake, 
that  she  wanted  a  friendly  neighbor  within 
her  sphere  of  Infiuence. 

DOICINATKD    BT    BBmSH 

Today  the  Arab  states  each  with  their  to- 
talitarian bosses — hardly  different  from  Dl- 
mltrov  m  Bulgaria  and  Tito  In  Yugo.«ilavlB— 
are  dominated  by  British  policy  and  British 
subsidies  A  British-trained  army,  subsldlred 
by  the  British  Government,  helps  the  totali- 
tarian ruler  of  Tran.'sjordan  to  fight  against  a 
neighboring  sUte  r-hlch  Is  striving  to  set  up 
a  democracy. 

It  was  Britain  which  created  Transjordan 
out  of  the  Syrian  territory  which  was  a  part  of 
the  British  mandated  area.  It  was  Briuln. 
tco.  which  told  the  other  governments  al- 
ways that  this  sphere  of  Inflvience  was  a  nat- 
ural means  of  protecting  the  British  Empire's 
life  lines  and  her  oil  supply.  This  Is  the  kind 
of  Imperialism  which  gives  t^e  Moscow  Com- 
munists their  argument  for  doing  the  same 
thing  within  their  sphere  of  Influence. 

Inside  the  United  Nations  It  Is  Britain  now 
which  obstructs  and  opposes  where  only  a  few 
weeks  ago  It  was  Russia  using  her  veto  to 
prevent  a  settlement  from  being  Imposed 
from  the  outside 

The  BrltUh  claim  that  the  United  States 
should  not  be  duturbed  as  they  are  merely 
protecting  American  interests  In  the  Near 
East.  But  It  Is  worth  recalling  that  Britain's 
wUllngness  to  share  her  power  with  America 
In  the  Arab  areas  Is  of  recent  origin  Amer- 
ican oil  companies  got  their  concessions  In 
the  Near  East  only  through  State  Depart- 
ment pressure  for  the  "open  door. " 

It  might  recalled,  too.  that  the  British 
broke  the  strike  In  the  oil  fields  of  the 
Anglo-Iranian  OU  Co  In  southern  Iran  only 
by  sending  s  division  of  troops  frtim  India  to 
a  point  in  Iraq  near  the  Iranian  frontier — a 
method  of  pressure  on  Teheran  which  dlffera 
little  from  the  Russian  pressure  with  troops 
on  the  border  of  Iran. 

TXST    OF    SZMCmTT 

Two  wrongs  never  make  a  right.  Two  Im- 
psrlaUstlc     policies    d'o     not     balancs     one 


another.  But  the  United  States,  which  la 
g1\-lng  so  generously  of  lU  funds  to  bolster 
the  democracies  of  western  Europe,  cannot 
with  a  straight  face  make  an  argument  about 
the  disinterestedness  of  the  western  democ- 
racies as  long  as  the  British  Government  as- 
sists the  Transjordan  armies  to  make  war 
on  the  Infant  republic  of  Israel. 

There  are  many  Americans  who  never 
shared  the  view  that  the  territory  now  known 
as  Israel  should  be  set  aside  as  the  home  of 
a  religion  but  merely  as  the  territory  of 
Palestinians  of  the  Jewish  faith.  Today, 
however,  the  question  has  ceased  to  be  one 
as  between  factions  of  Jews.  It  has  become 
a  test  of  the  sincerity  of  a  major  power  which 
In  the  face  of  legal  recognition  by  the  United 
States  Government  allows  one  of  Its  satellites 
to  make  war  on  such  a  legally  recognized 
government  and  then  blandly  asks  that  the 
buck  be  passed  to  the  United  Nations.  Only 
when  the  UN  declares  the  military  action  of 
the  Arab  states  to  be  Illegal,  the  British  say. 
will  they  refrain  from  giving  pld  to  Trans- 
Jordan.  The  moment  the  United  States 
recognized  the  little  Republic  of  Israel  It  be- 
came an  act  of  war  under  International  law 
for  Great  Britain  to  render  aid  to  the  ene- 
mies of  the  state  that  was  being  recognized. 

It  will  be  difficult  hereafter  for  Foreign 
Secretary  Bevln  to  accuse  Stalin  and  the 
Rtisalan  Communists  of  expansion  when.  In 
reality,  parallel  tactics  are  t)elng  used  by 
Britain  to  protect  her  own  material  Interests, 
all  In  the  guise  of  "empire  security." 


Broadcast  to  Latin  America 


undermined  In  this  manner.  espectaUy  dur- 
ing this  period  of  international  crisis.  I  find 
it  exceedingly  difficult  to  understand  how 
such  programs  could  have  been  broadcast 
time  after  time  with  no  responsible  super- 
vision. The  taxpayers  of  this  country  who 
are  paying  some  $317,000,000  for  our  Govern- 
ment's Information  program  are  entitled  to 
know  how  such  a  deplorable  blunder  could 
come  about.  If  this  amount  Is  not  enough 
to  do  the  Job  properly,  then  the  program 
should  be  limited  to  those  phases  which  can 
be  handled  effectively  and  well. 

Mr.  Secretary.  If  the  reports  made  in  the 
CoNCRXSsiONAL  Recoxd  are  true,  this  Is  a 
shameful  commentary  on  Congress,  on  the 
State  Department,  and  on  the  National 
Broadcasting  Co.  Those  who  plotted  this 
bold,  subversive  maneuver  are  not  fit  fc* 
American  citizenship.  I  am  svire.  Mr.  Secre- 
tary, that  you  will  deal  properly  with  those 
under  your  supervision  whose  negligence  per- 
mitted this  serious  occurrence. 

Please  understand  that  I  am  writing  you 
In  a  spirit  of  deep  respect  and  In  all  earnest- 
ness so  that  we  can  cooperate  to  Insure  the 
welfare  and  security  of  our  beloved  Nation. 

«     Respectfully  yours, 

Laueie  C.  Battlx. 


Repeal  of  Oleomarf  arine  Tax 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON  LAURIE  C.  BATTLE 

or    ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  May  28.  1948 

Mr.  BATTLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  letter  written 
by  me  to  the  Secretary  of  State: 

Mat  27.  1948. 
Hon.  Obobcx  C.  Mabshall, 

The  Secretary  of  State, 

Washington.  D.  C. 

DsAB  Ma.  Skcrktabt:  On  page  6462  of  the 
CoNCBxasioNAL  RECORD  dated  May  26.  1948, 
there  appears  an  account  of  a  broadcast  In 
Spanish  to  Latin  America  on  February  2, 
1948.  by  the  National  Broadcasting  Co.,  In 
cooperation  with  the  Voice  of  America.  As 
I  understand  It,  this  Is  part  of  our  world 
education  program  which  Congress  created 
under  the  supervision  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment to  teU  all  nations  about  democracy  In 
America. 

According  to  thU  report,  the  good  State 
of  Alabama  and  the  cities  of  Birmingham, 
Montgomery,  and  Mobile  have  been  held  up 
to  ridicule  and  grossly  misrepresented  to 
Latin  America  and  the  world  by  an  Instru- 
ment of  our  Fe<^eral  Government.  The 
tactics  employed  appear  strangely  slmUar  to 
those  being  used  against  us  by  CommunUt 
Russia  today.  The  Ricobd  shows  that  Utah, 
Texas.  Nevada.  Pennsylvania,  and  other 
States  were  likewise  slandered  and  misrep- 
resented on  other  Voice  of  America  broad- 
casts. 

Mr.  Secretary,  as  a  Member  of  Congress 
who  supported  the  Voice  of  America  and 
believes  strongly  in  its  high  purposes.  I  would 
appreciate  an  explanation  of  these  broad- 
casts. I  call  upon  you  for  a  full  statement 
of  the  facts.  It  is  Inconceivable  to  me  that 
authorities  of  the  State  Department  or  the 
National  Broadcasting  Co.  would  allow  the 
foreign   policy  of  the  United  States  to  bs 
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Subversive  Activities  Control  Act 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

OF  NEW   TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  May  28.  1948 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  sure 
that  no  one  will  dart  accuse  the  Prot- 
ef?tant  Council  of  the  City  of  New  York 
of  being  communistic  In  thought,  affilia- 
tion, or  in  any  other  way.  Tlie  following 
is  an  article  which  appeared  in  the 
Brooklyn  <N.  Y.)  Eagle  on  May  26.  1948. 
showing  tliat  group's  opposition  to  the 
Mundt-Nixon  bill: 

PROTZSTANT    GBOtJP    ASKS    SUBVIESr?*    COrTTBOL 
BILL'S  K.  O. 

The  human  relations  commission  of  the 
Protestant  Council  of  the  City  of  New  York 
today  expressed  Its  opposition  to  the  Mundt- 
Nixon  Subversive  Activities  Control  Act  and 
suggested  Instead  that  a  more  Judlclally- 
mlnded  committee  than  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  Un-American  Activities  conduct  any 
study  of  Communist  and  Communist-front 
activity. 

'"We  believe  that  It  Is  necessary  to  make 
provision  for  enabling  citizens  to  identify 
totalitarian  movements  whether  Communist 
or  Fascist  and  that  there  Is  need  to  throw 
light  on  organizations  which  are  directed  for 
purposes  adverse  to  the  Interest  of  our  de- 
mocracy but  we  think  that  the  Mundt-Nlxun 
bUl  has  important  defects  and  we  are  con- 
vinced It  should  be  defeated,"  the  commission 
said  In  a  resolution  sent  to  New  York  Repre- 
sentatives and  Senators,  congressional  lead- 
ers, and  President  Truman. 

The  resolution  decries  the  undue  amount 
of  hysteria  which  has  been  stirred  up  In  the 
United  States,  and  says,  "we  do  not  believe 
that  effective  action  on  this  or  any  other 
issue  can  be  properly  planned  or  wisely  con- 
sidered In  an  atmosphere  of  hysteria." 

It  says  defects  In  the  bill  are  that  It  In- 
cludes the  Imposition  of  guUty  by  association, 
gives  undue  and  arbitrary  authority  to  the 
Attorney  Genersd,  and  that  the  terms  are  too 
vague. 

Brookljm  members  of  the  commission  are 
Mrs.  Henry  A.  Ingraham  and  the  Reverend 
Dr.  Phillips  Packer  Elliott,  pastor  of  the  First 
Presbyterian  Church. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  E.  (EDWARD)  A.  MlTQiELL 

or  INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  May  28.  1948 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  poll  from 
the  Minneapolis  Tribune: 

MINNXSOTA  POLL LAKCX  NUUEEB  IN  STATE  FAVOS 

BEPEAL  OF  OLEOMA!  CARINX  TAX 

Action  Of  the  House  Wednesday  in  voting 
to  repeal  the  10-cent  special  Federal  tax  on 
each  pound  of  oleomargarine  meets  with  the 
approval  of  many  Mlnnesotans.  according  to 
a  State-wide  survey  by  the  MinnesoU  poll. 

Forty-eight  percent  of  the  State's  residents 
favor  repeal  of  the  tax.  Another  2  percent 
offer  qualified  approval.  Excluding  people 
who  express  no  opinion,  a  majority  of  Mm- 
nesouns  would  approve  of  doing  away  with 
the  tax. 

Chief  opposition  to  repeal  exists  am(Xig 
the  State's  farm  people. 

On  the  question  of  doing  away  with  ths 
^4-cent-pcr-pound  Federal  tax  on  uncolored 
oleo.  State  opinions  are  divided.  Many  peo- 
ple say  the  tax  Is  too  trivial  to  be  a  matter 
lor  concern. 

Among  people  who  use  oleo  \fx  their  homes 
(31  percent  say  they"re  oleo  users).  73  percent 
favor  repeal  of  the  10-cent  tax  on  colored 
margarine,  and  56  percent  want  the  V4-c*nt 
tax  on  the  uncolored  variety  done  away  with. 

The  survey  was  completed  while  the  oleo 
battle  was  brewing  In  the  lower  House  of 
Congress,  but  prior  to  this  week's  House  ac- 
tion. Minnesota  poll  Interviewers  asked  an 
accurate  cross-section  of  Mlnnesotans  21 
years  of  age  and  older.  In  all  parts  of  the 
State,  a  series  of  questions  about  oleo,  the 
first  being: 

"Is  oleomargarine  used  In  your  home  at 
the  present  time?" 

The  replies  Indicate  that  some  farmers  are 
among  oleo  users: 
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Forty-eight  percent  of  the  members  of 
famUles  affilUted  with  labor  unions  report 
oleo  Is  used  In  their  homes,  compared  with 
30  percent  of  famUles  not  so  affiliated. 
(Farmers  are  excluded  from  the  union  break- 
down, because  questions  about  union  affilia- 
tion are  asked  only  In  cities  and  towns.) 

The  survey  indicates  that  the  rise  In  but- 
ter prices  within  the  last  year  has  greatly 
stimulated  the  use  of  oleo.  Interviewers 
aaked  people  now  using  oleo: 

"About  how  long  has  your  family  been 
using  oleomargarine — for  less  than  6  months, 
from  6  months  to  a  year,  or  longer  than  a 
year?'" 

The  answers: 

Percent 

Less  than  6  months — ............ Si 

6  months  to  1  year . .-.— — .»     30 

Longer  than  1  year .—.......—■.-    M 

Don't   know — •      • 

The  remaining  questions  were  asked  of  all 
people,  whether  or  not  thsy  use  oleo.  One 
was: 

There  Is  talk  In  Congress  of  cutting  a«k 
•  the  special  Federal  tax  of  10  cents  a  poand 
on  colored  oleomargarine.  Would  yoa  favor 
or  oppose  doing  away  with  that  tax?" 
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Tie   2   percent   giving   qualified   approvml 
■ay  they  would  be  willing  to  see  the  tax  re- 
provtded  oleo  la  not  paaacd  oS  aa  but- 
t«r'i— that  u.  if  it  does  not  have  the  sama 
yell  }w  color  aa  butter. 

P^ple  who  favor  tax  repeal  aay  "It  would 
oleo  cheaper";    "there't  no  reason  for 
tax";  "butter  price*  would  come  down"; 
lan  t  fair— margarine  !•  the  poor  people's 
an4  atoouldn't  be  taxed";   "It'a  a  dls- 
•rtfatnaeory  tax  " 

1  hoae  opposed  to  repeal  say  "the  tax  pro- 
toe^  cur  farmars";  "repeal  would  Jeopardlxa 
tntfaatry";  "there's  a  danger  that 
would  be  told  aa  butter  ";  "It  the 
tajd  were   repealed,   margarine   would   go   aa 
lUjp  aa  butter":  "the  farmers  should  t>e  given 
tarsak." 
"the  final  question  was: 
What  about  the  Federal  tax  of  one-fourth 
MI  t  a  pound  on   uncolored  margarine — do 
ym.  think  that  tax  should  be  kept  or  dons 
•w  \j  with?" 
'  lie  anawera: 


ke 


It 


will 
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The  prompt  recocnltlon  of  this  nsw  Jewish 
stats  by  the  Unltsd  Statss  la  loffleal  and 
ahotild  avert  ths  confusion  which  would 
otherwise  prevail.  The  British  Oovernment 
has  termlnsted  lU  mandate  and  aa&lttaoca 
should  be  rendered  to  this  new  country  to 
•nabte  It  to  maintain  order.  Christiana,  aa 
well  aa  Jews,  are  Interested  in  the  preser- 
vation of  the  Holy  Land. 

Under  the  mandate  and  In  eplte  of  ob- 
atacles.  great  advances  were  made  In  Pal- 
estine in  health,  science,  agriculture,  and 
the  arU.  It  Is  to  be  expected  that  these 
advancements  will  be  more  rapid  under  the 
Jewish  sute.  The  benefiu  will  be  far 
reaching. 

We  who  love  our  own  Independence  and 
freedom  should  and  do  wish  sucetM  to  others 
in  their  efloru  to  attain  the  same  objectlvea 
that  were  sought  by  the  founders  of  our  own 
country.  It  \»  my  hope  that  the  United 
States  will  continue  to  assist  the  Jewish  state 
In  Us  efforts,  and  that  our  early  recogni- 
tion of  this  new  country  will  serve  aa  notice 
to  other  nations  of  our  desire  to  be  helpful. 
We  hope  that  the  action  taken  will  be  another 
step  toward  world  peace  for  which  we  all  hope 
and  pray.  • 
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Its  not  Important  enough  to  bother  mon- 
Ing  with.  ■  sav  some  people  who  favor  re- 
tal  Ding  the  quarter-cent  tax.  Others  say 
"a  ly  tax  on  margarine  Is  a  protection  to  the 
eo  laumer  against  being  cheated." 

'  rhoae  favoring  the  repeal  of  the  quarter- 

ceft   tax   say.   "Why  tax   margarine — people 

can't  afford  butter  are  the  only  users 

they  can't  pay  a  tax  ";   "there's  no  tax  on 

"let's  have  oleo  cheaper  ';  "oleo  la  a 

ty.  not  a  luxury  " 


New  State  of  Israel 


CorjMOiiisni  Seeks  Special  Privi'.ege  To 
Practice  Fraud,  Deceit,  and  Secrecy— 

Tbe  Maodt-Nixoa  Bill  Says  "No" 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  J.  TWYMAN 

or  iixmois 

H  THK  HOUSE  OP  RSTRESKNTATIVES 

Fridav.  Maw  28.  1948 

Hr.  TWYMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
iei  ve  to  extMBd  tuf  remarks.  I  wish  to 
ln:lude  the  statement  which  I  made  at 
tta  e  rally  at  the  Shoreham  Hotel  in  Wash- 
Inrton  the  evening  of  May  16: 

3reetlnga  to  the  new  Jewlah  state  of  Israel 
Is  the  hope  of  Americans  that  this  new 
colintry  will  lead  a  movement  for  peace  and 
tn  Jiqullllty  in  the  Middle  Bast  and  wilt  shorn 
th »  way  for  progress  and  cultural  develop- 
nt.  This  new  aUte  Is  located  tn  the  land 
ere  moral  rell^oo  and  culture  had  ILh 
ve^  beginning.  Par  several  decades  It  hati 
the  haven  for  Jews  from  many  countrlett 
have  been  able  to  contribute  to  the  cul  - 
and  development  of  a  land  which  would 
Ise  be  barren.  It  should  be  well 
to  take  Its  place  In  the  family  of 
and  make  Its  contribution  toward. 
ol  the  world. 


Postal  Salaries 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WILLIAM  C.  COLE 

or  ifissotnu 

m  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT ATTVES 

Friday.  May  28.  1948 

Mr  COLE  of  Mis.souri.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  Include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  St.  Joseph  «Mo.)  News-Press: 

POSTAL  SALAXIXS 

Many  of  the  bills  now  pending  before  Con- 
gress may  not  see  action  before  adjournment 
time  because  of  the  press  of  more  Important 
legislation.  But  when  the  Air  Force,  draft, 
and  antl-CommunUt  measures  have  been  set- 
tled there  Is  one  bill  among  the  heap  that 
win  be  left  which  every  American  will  want 
paased.  That  la  the  proposal  to  increase  the 
pay  to  postal  employees. 

Most  citizens  are  relucunt  to  sanction  a  pay 
Increase  for  any  Government  employee  lie- 
cause  of  the  feeling  that  perslau  to  the  effect 
that  all  such  employees  are  riding  the  gravy 
train.  There  la  no  such  feeling  In  the  case 
of  this  group  of  workers.  Of  all  the  Govern- 
ment enterprises  In  existence  there  are  few 
which  operate  aa  efficiently  as  the  postal 
service.  And  of  all  the  persons  employed  by 
the  Oovernment  few  give  as  full  a  measure 
of  service  In  return  for  their  pay  as  those  in 
the  postal  service. 

Take  a  look  at  the  man  who  delivers  your 
own  mall,  for  Instance.  You  never  think  of 
him  unless  he  falta  to  bring  you  an  expected 
letter.  But  day  In  and  day  out  he  makes  hla 
roimds.  In  the  swelterlnj  heat  of  simimer 
and  m  the  cold  treachery  of  winter's  snow 
and  Ice.  He  never  falls  nor  falters  and  he 
never  ahtrka  his  duty  He  has  a  thousand 
bosses,  the  people  he  serves.  And  after  hla 
long  years  of  serv.ce  are  through  he  can 
took  forward  to  retirement  on  a  small  pen- 
sion plus  whatever  money.  If  any.  he  has 
been  able  to  save  from  his  meager  earnings. 
We  want  a  strong  air  force,  we  want  de- 
fense acainat  communism;  but  we  also  want 
to  see  a  just  reward  given  those  who  serve 
us  all  without  complaint.  Throtigh  Infla- 
tion and  depression,  war  and  peace,  shortages 
and  plenty  they  go  quietly  al>out  their  dutlea. 
Let  ua  hope  they  will  not  be  forgotten. 


EXTENSION  OF  RE2.IARKS 
or 

HON.  GORDON  L.  McDONOUGH 

or  CALtFOBNIA 

IN  TH'.S  HOD81  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  May  28.  1948 

Mr.  McDONOUGH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Mundi-Nlxon  bill  remove:-,  the  secrecy 
and  would  expose  the  fraud  and  under- 
handed methods  which  is  practiced  by 
communism.  This,  the  Communists 
claim,  would  outlaw  their  party  and  de- 
stroy it. 

Publicity  has  destroyed  a  lot  of  things 
the  American  people  do  not  want,  and 
the  Communi.st.s  will  have  to  take  their 
chances  with  the  rest. 

Can  you  imagine  how  long  the  Ameri- 
can public  would  stand  for  secrecy,  fraud, 
and  underhanded  methods  by  the  two 
major  parties  of  the  Nation?  The  Dem- 
ocrats and  the  Republicans.  They  must 
register  and  file  their  membership  in  all 
States  in  the  Nation  and  expose  their 
views  and  policies  for  public  approval  or 
disapproval  every  2  years  for  Congress 
and  every  4  years  for  President.  Why 
should  not  the  Communists  do  the  same 
thing? 

This  is  what  the  Mundt-Nixon  bill  does 
and  what  the  people  of  this  Nation  want 
done. 

I  submit  herewith  a  recent  editorial 
from  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  which  slates 
the  question  of  the  Mundt-Nixon  bill  very 
well: 

A  SHorr  WAT  wrrH  comhcnists 
Even  one  of  the  Presidential  candidates 
in  the  debate  at  Portland  seems  to  have  been 
a  step  behind  events  In  antl-Communlat  leg- 
lalatlon.  Harold  Staaaen  apparently  believed 
Monday  nli<ht  that  the  Mundt-Nixon  bill 
would  outlaw  the  Communist  Party.  Mr. 
Stassen  wants  the  Communist  Party  out- 
lawed: therefore,  he  favored  the  Mundt- 
Nixon  bill,  which  would,  according  to  his 
Interpretation,  prohibit  that  party's  political 
activities 

The  bill  In  its  original  form  would  have 
outlawed  the  Communist  Party.  But  It  was 
rewritten  and  the  outlaw  provlalon.  which 
we  believe  was  objectionable,  was  taken  out 
Representative  Mundt.  In  a  report  on  the 
revised  bill,  writes: 

"We  are  wUllng  to  permit  the  theories  of 
eaoHBUnlam  and  democracy  to  clash  tn  the 
open  market  place  of  political  ideas  In  Amer- 
ica, but  we  Insist  that  communlam  not  be 
allowed  to  have  the  unfair  advantages  In 
this  conflict  of  the  unrestricted  use  of  illegal 
meana.  the  goal  of  secrecy  and  fraud,  and 
the  asslsUnce  and  direction  of  a  foreign  Com- 
munist   dictatorship." 

The  Mundi-Nlxon  bill,  as  It  was  reported 
by  the  House  Un-American  Activities  Com- 
mittee, would  set  up  the  following  pro- 
cedures . 

The  United  SUtes  Attorney  General  Is  in- 
structed to  ln%-e8tlgate.  holdins;  open  hear- 
ings, and  If  he  decides  the  American  "iJom- 
munist  Party  Is  part  of  a  world  consp.racy. 
under  foreign  control,  the  party  can  appeal 
to  the  courU.  If  the  courts  uphold  the 
Attorney  Oenersl.  the  noachlnery  for  exposure 
is  set  In  motion. 

The  party  leaders  then  are  required  to  reg- 
tster.  givlni^  their  names  and  addresset  and 
the  correct  namea  and  addresses  of  all  party 
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I.    If  they  do  not  comply,  they  can 
ba  ia«l  #8.000  and  jailed  for  6  years. 

After  registration,  party  leaders  and  mem- 
bers are  free  to  enter  any  political  activity 
except  to  advocate  the  overthrow  of  this  GoT- 
ernment  by  force  or  violence  or  to  urgs  set- 
ting up  here  of  a  dictatorship  under  the  con- 
trot  of  a  foreign  power.  If  they  do  these  for- 
bidden things  they  may  be  fined  tlO.OOO. 
jailed  for  10  years,  and  lose  their  cltixenshlp. 

In  the  case  of  Communist-front  organiza- 
tions the  Attorney  General  follows  the  same 
procedure.  If  the  courts  support  his  findings 
be  must  require  the  ofBcers,  but  not  the 
meml>er8,  of  such  organizations  to  regl&ter. 
But  any  Communist-front  member,  like  any 
Communist,  may  be  fined,  jailed,  and  de- 
prived of  citizenship  If  he  takes  part  in  a 
conspiracy  to  set  up  a  foreign-controlled 
totalitarian  dictatorship. 

A  Communist  Party  member  could  hold 
any  elective  office,  but  he  would  have  to  make 
known  hla  party  membership.  But  he  could 
not  hold  a  nonelectlve  Government  job. 

No  Communist  could  apply  for  a  passport. 
This  provision,  the  committee  explains,  is 
aimed  at  cutting  the  liaison  between  Ameri- 
can Communists  and  the  Muscovite  brethren. 

Opponents  of  the  bill  object  to  It  as  "pro- 
scription," as  "attainder,"  as  a  drastic  ex- 
tension of  the  doctrine  of  guilt  by  ussocla- 
tion.  They  find  violations  of  the  first 
amendment,  although  the  referral  to  the 
courts,  as  provided  in  the  bill,  seems  to  con- 
fute them. 

Most  emphatically  they  point  out  that 
there  already  are  laws  which  can  be  Invoked 
to  deal  with  the  Communists  on  the  grounds 
covered  by  the  new  bill— the  McCormack  Act, 
requiring  registration  of  agents  of  foreign 
principals;  the  Voorhls  Act.  requiring  regis- 
tration of  organizations  which  are  agents 
of  foreign  governments;  the  Smith  Act,  for- 
bidding anyone  to  advocate  the  violent  over- 
throw  of  any  government  in  the  United 
States;  and  the  law  forbidding  employment 
of  any  such  person  by  the  Government. 

This  is  their  best  and  most  telling  argu- 
ment, for  these  laws  are  in  fact  competent 
in  the  danger  rone  of  Communist  activities. 
But  the  difficulty  Is  that  the  executive  branch 
of  the  Government  has  had  little  inclina- 
tion to  apply  these  laws  against  Communists. 
This  curious  reluctance  Is  underscored  by  the 
report,  heard  l)efore  President  Truman  could 
Imow  anything  about  the  Mundt-Nixon  bill 
except  that  It  was  antl-Communlst,  that  he 
would  veto  it  if  It  got  to  him. 

The  courts,  especially  the  Supreme  Court, 
have  shared  the  reluctance  of  the  executive 
branch  In  Interpreting  the  general  statutes 
as  applying  to  Communists  and  seem,  in  some 
cases,  to  have  frustrated  the  Intentions  of 
Congress. 

Congress,  reflecting  the  wishes  of  the  great 
majority  of  the  American  people  to  expose 
and  restrict  Communists,  evidently  must  be 
specific.  The  Mundt-Nixon  bill,  or  some- 
thing very  near  it,  is  necessary.  It  is  a  special 
solution  for  a  special  problem. 


The  End  of  the  Rope 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HENDERSON  H.  CARSON 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  May  28.  1948 

Mr.  CARSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  desire  to 
Include  a  poem  by  Margaret  Nickerson 
Martin,  of  Jackson.  Mich.,  a  vice  presi- 
dent of  the  American  Federation  of  the 
Physically  Handicapped,  entitled    'The 


End  of  the  Rope."  I  am  sure  this  little 
poem  will  be  a  challenge,  not  only  to  the 
members  of  the  fine  group  with  which 
Mrs.  Martin  is  actively  associated,  but 
to  all  of  us  who  become  discouraged  In 
these  days  of  stress  and  strain  to— 4,ie 
a  knot  in  the  end  of  the  rope  and  hang 
on! 

When  you've  lost  every  vestige  of  hope. 

And  you  think  you  are  beaten  and  done: 
When  you've  come  to  the  end  of  your  rope 

Tie  a  knot  In  the  end  and  bang  on. 

Have  courage;  for  here  is  the  dope 
When  you  stand  with  your  iMick  to  the 
wall; 

Though  you've  come  to  the  end  of  your  rope 
Tie  a  knot  in  the  end  and  hang  on. 

You're  not  licked;  do  not  sorrow  and  mope 
As  your  friends  seem  to  all  disappear; 

When  you've  come  to  the  end  of  your  rope 
Tie  a  knot  in  the  end  and  hang  on. 


Long  Live  Eretz  Israel 


We  stiall  see  the  light  coming  from  the 
valley  below. 

We  shall  see  the  end  of  the  Oalut. 

We  shall  see  the  end  of  the  ghcttoee. 

We  shall  see  the  birth  of  a  new  man. 

We  shall  see  hillsides  of  Israel  bloom. 

We  shall  see  groves  and  forests. 

We  shall  see  Tillages  and  towns  rise  again. 

We  Shalt  see  the  birth  of  a  new  clvUlzatlon. 

The  Holy  Land  which  nurtured  Clxrtst  will 
be  the  light  which  will  Illuminate  the  world. 

The  United  States  is  the  first  government 
to  give  its  official  blessings  to  the  Jewish 
state. 

This  Is  In  accord  with  the  loftiest  principles 
of  justice,  and  with  the  noblest  dictates  of 
humanity. 

Long  live  the  Jewish  state.    Shalom. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  B.  W.  (PAT)  KEARNEY 

or  NEW  TOEK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  May  28,1948 

Mr.  KEARNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  wish  to  Include  an  editorial 
which  appeared  in  the  New  York  Jour- 
nal-American of  May  15.  1948,  entitled 
"Long  Live  Eretz  Israel"  by  Harry  H. 
Schlacht,  as  follows: 

LONG  LIVX  "EEETZ  ISRAEL" 

(By  Harry  H.  Schlacht) 
"And  the  ransomed  of  the  Lord  shall  return 
and  ome  with  binging  unto  Zlon."— Isaiah. 
Hail  Israel.     Hall  the  Jewish  sUte. 
The  Lord  has  heard  the  cry  of  Israel.    The 
Lord  has  brought  them  forth  from  suffering 
unto   joy.   from   darkness   unto   light,   from 
slavery  unto  freedom. 

Today  marks  the  twentieth -century  deliv- 
erance of  God's  chosen  people. 

The  Jewish  people  have  kept  their  appoint- 
ment with  destiny.  The  Jewish  state  is  now 
history. 

The  Hearst  newspapers  have  through  the 
years  been  the  foremost  champions  of  a 
homeland  for  the  Jews. 

Today  we  can  heard  the  voice  of  God  ring- 
ing throughout  the  world:  "Let  my  people 
live."  And  in  His  spirit  may  we  see  the 
bright  star  shining  In  the  Middle  East, 

It  wiU  be  the  land  of  the  free.  It  will  be 
the  home  of  the  brave. 

The  Maccabean  spirit  lives  again  In  the 
might  of  her  army  composed  "of  the  people, 
by  the  people,  and  for  the  people." 

It  will  be  an  Independent  state.  It  will 
strive  for  world  peace.  It  will  strive  for 
world  cooperation. 

"Hlnl  omed  domm  l>efnel  Degel  techelel 
tewan." 

"I  stand  at  attention  befcffe  this  white  and 
blue  flag." 

The  Bible  and  the  Talmud  will  once  again 
t>ecome  the  religious  guide  of  the  Hebrews. 
The  Maccabean  soldiers  will  defend  the  He- 
tirew  soil. 

The  Jewish  Parliament  will  ring  with  the 
eloquence  of  new  Disraelis,  Gambettas,  and 
Castelers. 

A  new  Josepbus  will  arise  to  record  the 
growth  of  the  Jewish  state. 

Jewish  culture  will  rise  anew  'neath  the 
flag  of  white  and  blue. 


We  WUl  Still  Need  Ships 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALVIN  F.  WEICHEL 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  24,  1948 

Mr.  WEICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
country's  need  for  ships  was  demon- 
strated again  during  the  last  war.  How- 
ever, many  believe  that  men  and  sup- 
plies can  be  transported  by  air  with  prac- 
tically no  need  for  ships.  A  comparison 
of  transportation  by  planes  as  against 
ships  for  cargo  carriers  states  that  to 
transport  100,000  tons  a  month  from  San 
Francisco  to  Australia  would  require  by 
sea  80  cargo  ships.  8,400  crewmen.  8,250,- 
000  gallons  of  fuel  oil  per  month,  20  trips 
per  month,  no  tankers.  To  transport 
the  same  cargo  a  month  by  air  would 
require  12,078  planes.  329,400  flight-  and 
ground-crew  men,  519,890.000  gallons  of 
gasoline  and  oil  per  month.  32.941  nights 
per  month,  and  234  tankers. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to  include  the 
article  In  the  United  States  News  and 
World  Report  entitled  "Limits  to  Mili- 
tary Supply  by  Air.  Advantage  of  Ships 
for  Delivering  Mmiitions,"  as  follows: 
Lucrrs  to  Miijtabt  8tn»i»LT  bt  Am — Advavtacb 
or  Ships  roa  Dklu'ekino  MtrKmoNS 

Air  strength  Is  fast  being  accepted  as  a 
sort  of  cure-all  for  United  States  military 
problems. 

But  limits  to  what  air  power  can  do  are 
showing  up  In  some  fields.  Official  studies 
show  big  drawbacks  in  use  of  planes  to  supply 
overseas  bases,  for  one  thing. 

Sea  power  and  land  power  still  are  vital, 
even  in  a  strictly  air  war. 

Air  power,  as  the  answer  to  United  States 
defense  problems,  is  high  in  popular  favor. 
The  Air  Force  Is  getting  almost  all  of  the  men, 
money,  and  planes  it  asks. 

The  airplane.  In  fact,  is  beginning  to  be 
regarded  as  the  weapon  to  solve  all  military 
problems.  Yet  It  is  turning  out.  in  practice, 
that  there  are  more  limits  to  the  eflectlveness 
of  air  power  than  has  been  realized.  A  top- 
ranking  United  States  commander  In  war- 
time has  complained  that  the  Air  Force  is 
the  least  mobile  branch  of  the  military  serv- 
ice, because  It  is  so  dependent  upon  highly 
developed  grotmd  service. 

A  wartime  study  by  the  Army  Air  Forces 
now  Is  available  that  reveals  another  basic 
field  In  which  air  power  is  limited.  Thte  Is 
the  field  of  long-range  transport.  It  deals 
with  getting  munitions  and  auppltes  tn  < 
tity  to  overseas  bases  In  wartime. 
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1 IM  chart  on  theaa  pafM  ihowa  what  tba 
An  ty  Air  Forces  found  as  tb«  practical  prob- 
in  seeking  to  substitute  aircraft  for  cargo 
abl  ■  for  tbat  long-range  transport.  The 
ntlon  bad  been  made  tbat  planes  take 
the  task  of  carrying  cargo  from  the 
Oshed  BUtea  across  8  000  miles  of  sea  to 
Mm  tralla.  The  Army  airmen  figured  these 
oau  of  moving  100  ooo  loaf  tons 
kth  by  air  and  by  sea : 

SRirS    AGAINST    PLANXS 

'the  Job  of  supplying  Australian  bases  was 

foi  nd    to   require   either   80   cargo    ships  or 

1.^78  transport  planee. 

y  sea.  shipment  of  those  supplies  would 

for  ao  cargo-vessel  sailings  a  month  and 

4  months  for  the  round  trip,  woulet 

inifolve  a  total  of  80  ships  In  constant  use 

air.  shipment  of  the  same  amount  of 

the    airmen    found,    calls    for    32.94 1 

trips  a  month.     On  the  basis  of  a 

rouiMl  trip,  plus  a^,   days  for  over- 

hakil.  each  plane  would  require   10  days  for 

x)mplete  cycle      Thus.  In  order  to   oper- 

the   needed    1.098   flights   a   day.    10.980 

are    required    for    actual    operation 

1.  to  cover  normal  attrition  and  planes 

of  service  for  major  repairs,   thl^  total 

ifat  be  raised  to  12.078  planes  for  the  air 

Ion. 

S    air    transports    were    used,    moreover. 

ataput  8.000  planes  would   b^  In   the  air   at 

times   over    the   B.aOO-mile   route — or   at 

one  plane  for  each  mile  of  the  Pacific 

San  Francisco  and  Australia.     And 

klane  wculd  be  lan(lli;>(  or  taking  off  every 

seconds  from  each  end  of  the  route  every 

be  Lir  of  the  day  and  night. 

Kanpower  needed  for  the  two  methods  cf 
would  amount  to  39  times  as  many 
for  the  air  operation  as  for  the  ship- 
ments   by    sea.      Uoreover.    a    large    portion 
the  total  available  force  of  trained  airmen 
w(  uld  be  needed  for  the  air-transport  job 
!^>r  ships'  crews.  105  men.  plus  gun  cre«s. 
required  for  each  vessel      This  amoun:* 
8.400  seamen  in  all. 

Por  planes'  crews,  nve  men  are  required  f<jr 
plane — the  pilot,  copilot,  navigator,  ra- 
englneer  and  flight  engineer     But  theie 
are  not  allowed  to  fly   more   than   IJO 
h()urs  a  month,  and  since  actual  flying  time 
T's-day  round-trip  flight  averages  80 
each   crew   could   complete  only   one 
one-half    trips   each    month.     Thus.    It 
be   neceesary    to   have    two   complete 
for  each  plane,  one  set  st  eACb  ter- 
In  all.   the   10.980  operating  planes 
refauire  109.800  flight-crew  members. 

ta  MidtnoB  to  those  flight  crews,  each  plane 
■  another  20  men  on  the  ground 
the  route.  This  Includes  personnel  to 
maintenance,  cart^u.  wcuther  report- 
and  communications.  They  would  be 
at  San  Francisco.  Honolulu.  Cantjn 
Island.  Nandi.  New  Caledonia,  and  William- 
in  Australia.  Total  flight  and  ground- 
personnel  for  the  air  operation  thus 
to  about  339.400  men.  all  of  th«m 
hlbhly  trained  technicians.  That  total  la 
stout  tlM  strength  of  the  entire  present 
U  Uted  StatM  Air  Force 

All  of  these  plane  and  ground  crewmen, 
turn,  would  require  services  of  Army  troops 
each  base  and  fueling  station.  These 
wt>uld  include  medical,  quartermaster,  ord- 
ui  >nre  and  other  service  troops,  as  well  as 
ai  itlalrcraft  and  ground  combat  troops  for 
pi  otectlon  of  those  bases  from  enemy  attack. 
Fuel  needed  for  the  war-cargo  shlpmenu 
flgured  at  about  63  gallons  of  bi«h-oetane 
g^line  and  lubricating  oil  for  the  trans- 
planes  to  each  gallon  of  fuel  oil  for  the 
•4rgo-ahlp  operation.  Cost  of  the  plane  Tjel. 
cot^se.  greatly  «ceeds  the  cost  of  sn 
ethial  amount  of  ahip's  fuel  oil. 

For  the  ships,  about  8J50.000  gallons  of 
ft  el  oil  would  be  needed  each  month  In 
h  tuling    the    required    tonnage. 

Tba  planea.  howvvOT.  require  an  estlmsted 
•  )4J0O.OOO   gallons   of    gasoline    and    about 
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15.100.000  gallons  of  lubricating  oU  each 
month.  This  is  only  slightly  less  than  the 
monthly  rats  of  600.000.000  giuiotu  of  petro- 
leum products  used  by  all  of  the  armed 
forces  during  the  peak  year  of  World  War  n. 
Tanker  ships  then  would  be  required  in 
large  numbers  ]iut  to  supply  gasoline  and  oil 
for  ths  planes  at  overseas  bases.  That  Job 
would  call  for  234  tankers,  or  shout  three 
times  the  number  of  ships  needed  to  do  the 
original  supply  Job  by  sea. 

This  tanker  requirement  is  based  on  a  need 
for  437.521^4  gallons  of  gasoline  and  oil  at 
overseas  fueling  points  each  month.  The 
fuel  would  be  carried  by  large  3.360.000- 
gallon  tankers,  with  130  of  thoee  ships  sail- 
ing each  month.  As  an  average  of  1.8  months 
Is  required  for  the  round  trip  to  HswsU, 
New  Caledonia.  Australia,  or  other  fueling 
spou.  a  total  of  234  ships  thua  would  be  kept 
in  constant  operation.  No  tankers  would  De 
needed  for  the  sea  operation,  as  the  cargo 
ships  do  not  need  to  refuel  during  a  round- 
trip  voyage  to  Australia. 

In  addlUon.  the  overseas  ground-crew 
personnel  needed  for  the  air  operation  re- 
quire 35(292  tons  of  supplier  each  month.  In- 
cluding their  provisions.  This  would  keep 
10  more  cargo  ships  In  continuous  operation, 
or  would  Involve  about  a  60-percenl  Increase 
In  the  number  of  planes  used. 

Conclusions  of  th«.  Army  Air  Forces  study 
were  that,  even  with  an  unlimited  number  of 
cargo  planes  available,  supplying  s  full-scale 
overseas  base  by  air  Is  Unpractical.  If  the 
vast  amount  of  fuel  needed  were  somehow 
obtained,  many  more  ships  still  would  be 
needed  to  carry  gasoline  and  oil  to  overseas 
refueling  points  than  are  needed  to  carry  tne 
supplies  by  sea  Uutead. 

What  It  means  is  that,  in  the  field  of  long- 
range  transport,  air  power  has  basic  limita- 
tions In  wartime.  The  100,000-ton  cargo 
problem  Involved  must  be  multiplied  many 
times  for  a  war  effort  the  size  of  the  last  Eu- 
ropean conflict,  but  the  conclusions  from 
that  problem  remain.  What  air  power  can 
do  to  win  modern  wars  Is  important,  but 
this  official  study  Indicates  tbst  sea  power 
and  land  power  stlU  are  to  play  a  vital  part 
even  In  any  future  conflict  to  be  fought 
mainly  In  the  air. 


Extension  of  Reciprocal  Trade  Afreementt 
Act 


U    the    likeliest    GOP    choice    lor    top 
honors. 

Suppose,  now.  that  Congress  goes  througn 
with  thu  ridiculous  gag-bom   butchery   of 
the  Reciprocal  Trade  Agreements   Act.     We 
refer  to  the  bill  which  the  House  Rules  C<im- 
mlttee  has  sent  to  the  floor  for  action  toisy 
under  a  closed  rule  -./hlch  bars  floor  amend- 
ments.   The  bill  was  hstched  In  secret  with- 
out full  public  hesrlngs  and  U  new  to  be      ^ 
considered    under    the    least    democratic    of 
House  procedures.     All  of  which  Is  sufllc  eni 
to   suggest    that    there    must    be   something 
vitally  wrong  with  the  bill.     Obviously  the 
authors  are  scared  to  death  of  public  opinion. 
And    well    that    they   should    be.     There    Is 
scarcely  a  national  farm,  labor,  or  represi^nt- 
atlve  business  organization  in  the  country 
which  does  not  support  the  trade  program. 
Hence,  the  bUl  Is  an  affront  to  public  oplclon 
It  should  be  fully  spparent.  therefore,  that 
congressional  approval  of  this  sneak  meas- 
ure would  deeply  stain  an  otherwise  admi- 
rable record  by  the  Eightieth  Congress.    And 
It  will  be  the  record  of  this  Congress  upon 
which  the  Republican  Party  will  be  Judged  in 
large  measure  when  the  voters  go  to  the  polls. 
It  would  embarrass  the  plstform  writers  st 
Philadelphia    and    Senstor    VANDKNBOia,    If 
nominated,  would  have  to  repudiate  It. 

The  excuse  given  for  the  gag  rule  l*  the 
necessity  for  speed.  Oh.  yeah?  Idind  you. 
this  Is  the  same  committee,  dominated  by 
Lxo  AixxN.  which  has  kept  the  peacetime 
draft  bill  from  floor  action  for  months.  And 
It  talks  about  speed.  Also,  It  was  Mr.  Allzn's 
Rules  Committee  which  bottled  up  the  bin 
for  United  States  participation  In  the  World 
Health  Organization.  Our  distinguished 
neighbor,  the  Providence  Journal,  has 
rightly  called  the  Rules  Committee  action 
on  these  three  measures  neo-lsolatlontsm. 

What  we  would  like  to  know  Is  how  the  Re- 
publican Party  hopes  to  lead  the  country 
from  the  W^hlte  House  for  4  years  If -lU  Con- 
gress begins  to  act  like  an  ostrich,  vintage  of 
1920.  We  sincerely  hope  that  the  House  will 
act  today  on  the  trade  olll  as  If  had  some 
idea  of  the  realities  of  this  year  of  our  Lord. 
1948. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  JOHN  W.  McCORMACK 

or  MA^iSACHVsrTTS 

IN  THE  HOCSK  OF  RlPRBSENTA-nVKS 

Friday.  May  28.  1948 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the 
RxcoRO.  I  Include  the  following  editorials 
from  the  Boston  Herald  of  May  26.  1948: 

OAO    AND    COP 

The  Congress,  being  predominantly  He- 
publican.  Is  writing  a  prelude  to  the  Republi- 
can National  Convention.  For  a  body  sup- 
posedly mindful  of  premUla^  public  opin- 
ion. It  is  acting  very  piilHMij  with  regard 
to  several  vital  Issues,  and.  Indeed,  if  It  con- 
tinues on  the  same  track,  may  very  well  have 
penned  an  introduction  to  the  GOP  plat- 
form which  could  prove  extremely  embar- 
rassing to  the  party,  as  It  certainly  would  be 
to  the  most  likely  Presidential  nominee.  As 
of  the  moment  there  appears  to  be  substan- 
tial agreement  among  tiM  nation's  t>est- in- 
formed political  commealatota  writers  like 
Arthur  Krock.  Walter  Llppmann.  a.nd  Roaeoe 
Di'ununond — that  Senator  Asthcb  Vandkn- 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON  CUUDEI  BAKEWELL 

or  MiBsotmi 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  May  28,  1948 

Mr.  BAKEWELL.  Mr.  Speaker  at  a 
meeting  of  the  Polish-American  Con- 
gress. Inc..  eastern  district  of  Ml.^^ourl. 
held  in  St.  Louis  on  May  23.  an  address 
was  delivered  by  former  Premier  Mlko- 
lajczyk  in  celebration  of  the  one  hundred 
and  fifty-seventh  anniversary  cf  the 
adoption  of  the  Polish  Constitut.on  In 
1791.  The  following  re.«!Olutior  was 
adopted,  which  I  respectfully  commend 
to  the  attention  of  the  membership  of 
this  Congress; 

We.  of  the  eastern  division  of  Missouri  of 
tlM  Polish  Congress,  urge  the  following  res- 
olution : 

Whereas  we  hold  these  truths  to  be  self- 
evident  that  the  people  of  Poland  and  the 
true  Republic  of  Poland,  have  become  and 
are  enslaved,  engulfed,  ensnarled.  and  en- 
veloped within  the  clutches  of  the  jTeateet 
threat  to  world  peace,  the  cancei-ous  scourge 


itf  eOMununIsm  and  its  influences  emanating 
from  the  U.  8.  8.  R.;  and 

Whereas  we  hold  these  truths  to  be  self- 
evident  that  the  people  of  Poland  and  the 
true  Republic  of  Poland  are  no  longer  a  free, 
independent,  and  democratic  nation;  and 

Whereas  we  hold  these  truths  to  be  self- 
evident  that  the  people  of  Poland  have  suf- 
fered, sustained,  and  endured  unjust  miseries, 
tortures,  starvation,  oppression,  and  indigna- 
tion and  that  they  had  had  their  Iwundarles 
decimated,  and  their  religion  desecrated:  and 
Whereas  we  hold  these  truths  to  t>e  self- 
evident  tbat  the  country  of  Poland  Is  the 
most  martyred  nation  of  Europe:  and 

Whereaa  we  hold  these  truths  to  lie  self- 
evident  that  millions  of  the  people  of  Poland 
have  become  displaced  persons,  and  have  no 
home,  no  homelsnd.  and  very  little  hope  of 
obtaining  and  sharing  in  the  God-given  right 
of  freedom;  and 

Whereas  we  hold  these  truths  to  l>e  self- 
evldent  tbat  the  people  of  Poland  and  the 
true  Republic  of  Poland  are  extending  tlieir 
hands  of  brotherhood  to  the  people  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  and  with  fervent 
prayers  upon  their  lips,  and  pleading  tears 
of  agony  upon  their  faces,  they  are  hoping 
and  praying  tbat  we,  the  people  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  shall  free  them 
from  the  bondage  of  communism  that 
shackles  them  within  the  iron  curtain  of 
communistic  Russia;   and 

Whereas  we  hold  these  truths  to  be  self- 
evident  that  the  guarantiee  as  set  forth  in 
the  Atlantic  Charter  and  in  particular  "the 
rights  of  all  peoples  to  choose  the  form  of 
government  under  which  they  will  live,"  have 
been  broken  and  violated;  and 

Whereas  we  hold  these  truths  to  be  self- 
evident  that  all  God-fearing  and  God-loving 
people  of  the  United  States  of  America,  in- 
cluding the  more  than  6,000,000  people  of 
Polish  ancestry,  true  and  loyal  American 
citizens,  are  deeply  grieved  over  the  tragic 
plight  of  the  people  of  Poland:  Now,  there- 
fore, be  it 
Resolved — 

1.  We  strongly  urge  the  United  States  of 
America  to  maintain  a  Arm  stand  in  the 
present  international  crisis  to  prevent  the 
further  spread  of  communism  which  is  the 
greatest   threat  to  world   peace. 

2.  We  strongly  urge  that  the  United  States 
of  America  extend  its  every  possible  aid  to 
the  beleaguered  people  of  Poland  and  to  all 
other  subjugated  nations. 

3.  We  strongly  urge  the  restoration  of  all 
guaranties  as  set  forth  in  the  Atlantic 
Charter. 

4.  We  condemn  the  loss  of  Poland's  free- 
dom and  Independence. 

8.  We  condemn  the  emasculation  of  her 
boundaries  and  her  territorial  rights. 

6.  We  condemn  the  quartering  of  Russian 
troofM  upon  Polish  soil. 

7  We  condemn  the  destruction  and  loss  of 
free  elections  in  the  true  democratic  Repub- 
lic of  Poland. 

8.  We  urge  that  the  solemn  pledges  made 
to  Polsnd  that  she  shall  be  a  free  and  inde- 
pendent nation  be  fulfilled  and  sustained. 

9.  We  urge  the  Immediate  enactment  of  a 
bill  which  would  admit  displaced  persons 
from  Europe  Into  the  United  States  of 
America. 

10.  To  the  real  Republic  of  Poland,  the 
most  mart3rred  nation  of  all,  we  send  our 
compassion  and  love.  In  silent  prayer  we 
bow  our  heads  before  Almighty  God  Invoking 
His  strength  for  her  sustenance  and  forti- 
tude in  her  hour  of  trial. 

11.  To  those  representatives  of  our  Gov- 
ernment, to  those  members  of  the  press  and 
the  radio,  and  to  all  champions  of  freedom, 
who  are  espousing  the  cause  of  right  Instead 
of  might,  we  extend  our  deepest  gratitude. 

It  is  these  declarations  that  we  make  most 
sincerely,  as  fervent  American  citizens,  hav- 
ing a  filial  love  for  Poland,  and  ever  main- 
taining otzr  love  and  loyalty  to  the  United 


States  of  America,  being  aware  of  our  own 
litteral  heritage  and  believing  most  strongly 
In  our  American  way  of  life,  we  hope  and 
pray  that  the  sacrifices  that  we  have  made 
ahall  not  be  in  vain,  that  the  people  of  Po- 
land, of  all  other  subjugated  nations  shall 
enjoy  freedom,  and  a  Just  and  Godly  peace 
for  the  spiritual  progress  and  welfare  of  all 
the  world:  and  be  it  further 

Retolved.  That  appropriate  copies  of  this 
resolution  be  endorsed  and  mailed  to  Pres- 
ident Harry  S.  Truman.  Senators  Forrest  C. 
Donnell  and  James  T.  Kem,  and  Congress- 
men Walter  C.  Ploesser,  Prank  M.  Karsten. 
and  Claude  I.  Bakewell,  and  to  the  press  of 
this  community. 

Done  at  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  this  23d  day  of  May 
1948. 

Polish  Abccrican  Cowgiuss, 
Eastehn  Division  of  Missotjki, 
Geo.  GtTRNiACK,  President, 
PxTEB  J.  WoJciECHoiESKi,  Secretary. 


Strategic  and  Critical  Minerals  and  Metals 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HENDERSON  H.  CARSON 

OF  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  May  28,  1948 

Mr.  CARSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  desire  to 
Include  an  article  by  John  M.  Peart,  of 
the  Erwln  News  Service,  which  ijives  a 
fair  analysis  of  the  conditions  now  exist- 
ing in  the  United  States  with  regiard  to 
the  stock  pile  of  strategic  and  critical 
minerals  and  metals. 

We  can  ill  afford,  at  this  critica]  period 
in  our  Nation's  existence,  to  con.<^ciously 
permit  depletion  in  resources  o:  those 
upon  whom  we  must  depend  for  oar  sup- 
ply of  critical  minerals  and  metals. 

Mr.  Peart's  article  follows: 

Small-mine  owners  throughout  thi?  United 
States  again  have  entered  the  limelight  of 
congressional  investigation. 

The  small-mine  controversy  has  w^ed  for 
years,  in  fact,  since  the  end  of  tJie  First 
World  War.  The  situation  has  Us  many 
angles  and  answers.  It  contains  even 
pathos,  such  as  the  case  of  a  widow  ji  Geor- 
gia who  has  waited  years  for  comp'»nsatlon 
for  the  death  of  her  husband,  death  in  the 
small  mine  he  operated  to  help  get  more  coal 
for  the  war  effort. 

According  to  the  records  obtained  from 
Representative  Hendesson  H.  Caiison,  of 
Canton,  Ohio,  World  War  II,  Just  iis  World 
War  I,  brought  a  rash  of  Government  prom- 
ises to  the  operator  of  every  mine  In  the 
United  States.  Men  who  owned  small  lead, 
copper,  manganese,  silver,  or  coal  mines  were 
offered  all  sorts  of  Inducements,  such  as  loans, 
subsidies,  and  decentralized  specia3.  services 
to  Increase  their  rate  of  mine  production. 
They  were  paid  subsidies  especially  by  the 
Metals  Reserve  Company,  a  branch  of  the  War 
Production  Board,  which  also  createsd  special 
markets  for  the  metals  and  mlneraiS  as  they 
were  mined. 

In  a  speech  in  the  House  last  February  3, 
Carson  cited  case  alter  case  that  clearly 
gave  evidence  that  the  miner  had  been  com- 
pletely forgotten  with  the  cessatioii  of  hos- 
tilities. Many  of  them  bad  failed  to  gain 
their  original  Investment  in  their  good  faith 
to  the  Government's  intense  drive  to  obtain 
the  necessary  metals  and  ores,  &:i  well  as 
coal,  to  wage  the  war  against  the  Axis. 

Cakson  emphasiied  the  fact  that  Congress 
had  intended  to  pay  for  the  metals  and  the 


production  costs,  as  well  as  other  expenses 
incurred  by  the  miners  in  the  line  of  duty. 
He  used  the  text  of  former  Senator  James 
E.  Scrugham.  of  Nevada,  in  a  speech  the 
Nevadan  delivered  to  the  miners  at  Phoenix. 
Ariz.,  shortly  after  the  adoption  of  the  Con- 
tract Settlement  Act,  on  August  7,  1944. 
The  speech  promised  payment  by  the  United 
States  for  the  speeded  production  of  under- 
groiuid  metals,  and  it  promised  them  imme- 
diately. However,  history  has  repeated  and 
the  same  incident  that  followed  World  War  I 
is  again  recorded.  It  has  been  3>/2  years 
since  the  passage  of  the  Contract  Settlement 
Act.  which  was  to  work  hand  in  glove  with 
the  Metals  Reserve  Company  and  the  War 
Production  Board  to  Insure  prompt  payment 
of  the  people  of  the  Industry  for  their  efforts 
and  invested  capital. 

Since  the  end  of  the  war,  mine  contractors 
large  and  small,  from  Georgia  to  Montana 
and  Arizona,  have  tried  unsuccessfully, 
through  court  action,  to  obtain  fair  compen- 
sation. Aiwl  to  give  a  true  picture  of  the 
scrambled  predicament  of  the  whole  organ- 
ization, Carson  pointed  out,  "It  has  been 
proven  that  in  one  place  a  stock  pile  of 
manganese  ore  was  furnished  under  paral- 
lel conditions,  yet,  the  costs  of  one  have  been 
paid  and  the  other  rejected,  for  no  apparent 
reason. 

The  very  apparent  confxislon  and  frustra- 
tion of  the  entire  contract  settlement  act  Is 
made  woefully  apparent  by  the  case  of  the 
Georgia  widow.  Her  husband  was  killed  in 
his  private  mine  and  at  the  time  of  his  death 
was  covered  by  the  Government's  insurance 
clause  in  the  act,  and  by  a  commercial  com- 
pany at  the  same  time.  Becatose  he  was 
operating  the  mine  in  accordance  with  the 
Government  specifications,  and  not  those  of 
the  Insurance  company,  she  has  been  denied 
all  payment.  She  has  not  received  his 
return  of  money  invested  in  the  mine  to 
ftirtber  its  wartime  operation.  She  has  been 
living  from  hand  to  mouth.  Carson  reports, 
with  no  settlement  of  her  case. 

As  -a  result,  Carson  has  Introduced  H.  R. 
4928.  now  before  the  Bouse  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee, a  bill  providing  payment  of  the  War 
losses  incurred  by  the  miners  in  every  section 
of  the  United  States. 

The  end  of  Carson's  House  speech  was 
particularly  significant  when  he  said  "I  find 
many  fellow  Members  of  Congress  insisting 
that  we  acquire,  from  the  European  coun- 
tries, as  part  of  our  war  bounty,  large  sup- 
plies of^ritical  minerals  and  metals  to  be 
stock-pned  here  for  future  use  In  a  national 
emergency. 

"Before  we  do  that,  and  before  we  send 
continued  shipments  of  billions  of  dollars 
abroad,  I  respectfully  suggest  and  urge  that 
we  pay  our  duly  acknowledged  debt,  at  best 
but  a  fpw  millions,  to  oiu-  own  loyal  and 
proven  jjproducers  of  these  necessary  ma- 
terials.   With  me  they  come  first." 


The  History  of  Oleo  Le^slation 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MERUN  HULL 

or  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  20.  1948 

Mr.  HULL.  Mr.  Speaker,  while  the 
bill  is  pending  to  repeal  all  Federal  taxes 
on  oleomargarine,  now  fixed  by  law  at 
.one-fourth  cent  per  pound  on  uncolored 
oleo  and  10  cents  per  pound  on  yellow- 
colored  oleo,  it  is  interesting  to  receive 
a  communication  written  by  W.  N.  Mooie, 


\ 


of  dhlcago.  relating  the  story  of  oleo- 
marixrlne  from  the  beginning  of  the 
mm  iment  to  stop  the  sale  of  oleo  or 
"hit  «rlne"  as  butter. 

M  .  Moore  is  an  Illinois  farmer  who 
htts  lad  wide  acquaintance  of  the  move- 
■mb;  from  inception.  His  business  ex- 
peri  nee  has  included  the  manufacture 
and  sale  of  butter  and  of  oleo  as  Its 
comjetitor.  He  knew  of  the  extensive 
nle  of  colored  oleo  as  butter,  and  the 
systjm  of  bootlegging  oleo  In  all  large 
centers  before  the  taxes  were  Imposed. 
He  warns  that  repeal  of  Federal  taxes 
will  again  bring  back  the  same  system 
at  X)otlegglng  competition  with  the 
bea  thful  product  of  the  dairy  farms. 

Tie  discussion  of  the  subject  by  Mr. 
Mocre  is  both  interesting  and  valuable 
and  IS  as  follows; 

Thi  Oueo  Tax  Laws 
T  >«   oleo   ux-rep«al    law   baa   paaaed    the 
Hov  M  of  Repreaentattvea  and  la  now  before 
Um  Senate  for  action.     The  time  Is  ahort. 

N  }  Member  of  Congresa  nor  any  leader  of 
put  Uc  opinion  ahould  take  a  positive  stand 
upo  a  thla  legislation — either  for  It  or  agalnM 
it—  without  flrat  exploring  the  facta  that  led 
to  1  he  paaaage  of  the  present  laws  and  the 
con  lequences  that  grew  out  of  them.  Llkr- 
wls  >,  he  ahould  carefully  conalder  the  reper- 
cue  ilona  that  are  likely  to  occur  If  the  oleo- 
tax  laws  are  now  repealed. 

T  here  has  been  comparative  calm  on  the 
ole<  front  for  about  30  yeara.  In  that  time 
the  e  have  been  few  violations  and  the  con- 
MU  ter  has  had  ample  protection  against 
trv  Id,  and  the  oleo  manufacturers  have 
pro  ipered.  However,  In  those  30  yeara  many 
brl<  ht  young  men  have  riaen  to  positions  of 
im]  ortance  and  Influence  in  the  legislature 
JuU  » — In  the  oleomargarine  business  as  well 
tm  n  the  dairy  Industry  without  any  knowl- 
ed|  t  of  the  history  of  the  oleo-taz  laws.  \a 
of  oday,  most  of  those  men  view  these  laws 
as   limply  nulsance-taz  laws. 

1  "h*  oleo-tax  laws  are  legally  tax  laws  tor 
rev  mue.  although  thoee  taxes  seldom 
amiunt  to  more  than  enough  to  administer 
tlM  Uw.  That  was  the  Intention.  It  was 
tfM  Ircd  to  put  the  burden  upon  the  consumer 
at   ;be  lowest  possible  figure. 

1  he  oleo-tax  laws  are  intended  to  extend 
beyond  the  revenue  feature.  They  are  ex- 
pected to  enable  the  Government  to  put 
wh  >lesome  restraints  upon  the  Illegal  aale 
of  oleomargarine  In  any  form.  They  re- 
semble the  Uquor-tAX  laws. 

la  view  of  the  Importance  cf  the  action 
•bi  ut  to  be  taken  by  the  Senate,  this  ccn- 
dmaed  hlatory  U  complied  and  presented. 

THE    ALTHOa 

'  His  writer  was  a  member  of  the  group 
which  first  propoaed  the  10-cent  tax  on  oleo- 
margarine colored  any  shade  of  yellow.  He 
hai  ever  alnce  supported  the  vigorous  en- 
ter :emeQt  of  the  law  of  1902  Originally  he 
wa  k  a  manufacturer  of  creamery  butter,  and 
WRi  among  the  first  to  sell  creamery  butter 
in  cartons.  In  1909  and  1910  he  was  em- 
plc  yed  as  aaatotant  to  the  president  of  a 
ooi  ]pauy  which  was  then  the  largest  manu- 
facturer  of  oleomargarine  In  the  I7nlted 
8tJ  tes.  Because  of  hta  experience  and  suc- 
•M I  In  selling  butter  In  cartons,  he  was 
•algned  the  undertaking  of  selling  all  the 
pre  dtxrta  of  that  oleomwfartue  factory  In 
cai  tons.  This  he  accomplished  and  In  so 
tfO  Df  Increased  the  sale  by  about  40  percent. 
Be  received  a  surprise  boniu  for  the  Job  he 
die .  and  retained  the  friendship  of  his  em- 
pk  fer.  until  the  death  of  that  employer 
■u  oy  years  afterward. 

1  le  is  now  a  farmer  In  Illinois.  Among  t  he 
tmy  eral  products  of  his  farms,  be  grows  soya 
1M  lu  and  hopes  to  continue  to  do  so.  Cur- 
ret  ktly  he  Is  also  engaged  In  selling  butter 
•XX 1  other  dairy  producu  in  a  larts  way. 
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He  retains  hU  fimdamental  Interest  in  the 
oleo  Ux  laws  and  their  enforcement.  He 
would  regret  to  see  them  repealed  now.  He 
feeto  SU^  a  repeal  would  be  disastrous  to  the 
oleoniaisartne  manufacturers  as  well  as  to 
the  dairy  interesu.  And  In  any  event,  the 
butter  consumer  can  get  only  the  worst  of  it. 

He  has  no  fight  with  either  group.  He  has 
friends  In  both  camps. 

THL    HISTOKT    0»    THE    0L«0   TAX    LAWS 

During  the  Pranco-Pruaslan  War  In  1870 
the  French  Army  pieced  out  their  scant  but- 
ter supply  by  adding  oleo  oU  to  butter.  They 
felt  Justified  In  doing  so,  as  sclentlsU  of 
thoee  days  held  the  oleo  fat  In  the  cow  was 
the  source  of  the  butterfat  foxmd  In  milk. 
This  theory  has  been  long  since  exploded. 
After  the  war  the  secret  of  this  process  of 
adding  oleo  fat  to  butter  was  brought  to  the 
United  States.  Further  experiments  were 
made,  and  a  big  improvement  In  methods 
and  results  were  effected. 

Along  in  the  ISWs  a  very  acceptable  blend 
of  butter,  oleo  oil,  and  neutral  lard  was  put 
on  the  market  under  the  trade  name  of 
Butterlne.  The  manufacturer  sold  It  for 
what  It  was.  but  It  waa  Invariably  sold  to  the 
consumer  as  pure  butter.  This  practice  w^s 
condoned  when  the  butter  supply  was  short, 
but  with  the  rapid  development  of  the  dairy 
interests.  It  was  a  severe  block  to  the  sale  of 
pure  butter,  except  at  prices  unprofitable  to 
butter  producers.  At  the  time  Butterlne  had 
about  80  percent  of  fancy  creamery  butter, 
which  made  the  cost  about  2  cents  per  pound 
under  the  cost  of  fancy  pure  butter.  Con- 
sequently the  farmers  In  188(5  Induced  Con- 
gress to  put  a  tax  of  2  cents  per  pound  on 
Butterlne  In  order  to  equalize  the  cost.  No 
mention  was  made  of  color.  It  was  always 
colored. 

To  meet  this  situation  the  Butterlne  man- 
ufacturers steadily  reduced  the  quantity  of 
butter  used,  until  the  spread  in  cost  between 
Butterlne  and  butter  rose  to  about  10  cents 
per  pound.  It  was  stUl  all  sold  to  the  con- 
sumer as  pure  butter.  The  Government 
made  no  effort  to  check  the  practice.  They 
were  interested  only  in  the  collection  of  the 
Ux. 

The  effect  of  this  situation  is  disclosed  In 
the  record  that  while  in  1888,  shortly  after 
the  tax  law  went  Into  effect,  the  price  of 
fancy  creamery  butter  rose  to  38  to  40  cents 
In  the  winter  time,  but  1898.  10  years  later, 
it  wasn't  possible  to  get  the  price  above  20  >j 
cents  for  the  best  butter,  while  the  general 
run  of  table-grade  creamery  butter  sold  be- 
tween 13  and  16  cents,  and  dairy  butter  waa 
aelUng  at  6  to  12  cents  per  pound. 

The  situation  was  so  bad  that  farmers  were 
selling  off  entire  dairy  herds. 

Under  the  leadership  of  Mr.  Charles  Y. 
Knight — then  a  dairy  paper  editor  but  after- 
wards Inventor  of  the  "silent  Knlghf  auto- 
mobile engine — a  small  group,  of  which  this 
writer  was  one,  evolved  the  idea  of  putting  a 
tax  of  10  cents  per  pound  upon  all  butterlne 
to  again  equalire  the  cost  to  manufacture 
butter  and  butterlne. 

Under  the  presidency  of  the  Honorable 
W.  D.  Hoard.  ex-Governor  of  Wisconsin,  the 
National  Dairy  Union  was  formed.  Charles 
Y.  Knight  was  secretary  and  manager.  They 
found  ready  support  from  dairy  farmers,  who 
Joined  the  National  Dairy  Union  in  thou- 
sands. Nevertheless,  it  took  several  years  to 
work  up  enough  sentiment  to  assure  ths 
sctual  passage  of  our  bill  by  Congress.  How- 
ever, at  this  point  our  lawyers  advised  cau- 
tion. They  feared  that  later  the  Supreme 
Coiu-t  might  declare  our  law  as  tuQConatltu- 
tlonal  because  It  might  appear  to  them  that 
It  was  an  attempt  to  virtually  prohibit  the 
manufacture  and  sale  of  any  kind  or  color  of 
butterlne.  So  under  the  guidance  of  our 
lawyer,  the  bill  was  rewritten  to  make  the 
10-cent  tax  apply  only  to  butterlne  made  with 
any  ahade  of  yellow,  while  the  tax  on  but- 
terlne sold  In  Its  natural  color,  white,  to  the 
consimiers  would  pay   a  tax  of  one-fourth 


cent  per  pound.  This  difference  was  consid- 
ered a  sufficient  inducement  to  get  the  con- 
sumer to  accept  It  In  lu  natural  color,  and 
over  the  years  It  has  worked  out  that  way. 

The  bin  was  passed  In  1902  The  name 
of  the  product  was  changed  oleomargarine. 
The  law  has  been  taken  to  the  Supreme  Court 
several  times  for  various  reasons.  In  every 
case  the  Supreme  Court  has  upheld  the  law. 

In  the  early  years,  the  application  o:'  the 
law  was  disappointing  to  the  Dairy  Indtstry. 
They  soon  found  the  markets  flooded  with 
colored  oleomargarine  upon  which  th«'  10- 
cent  tax  had  not  been  paid,  and  sold  as  pure 
creamery  butter  and  at  a  price  near,  but 
Just  below  the  price  of  the  best  creamery 
butter. 

The  process  was  for  a  buyer  to  get  white 
oleomargarine  In  bulk  and  In  quantity.  This 
white  oleomargarine  was  then  taken  to  a 
hidden  basement  or  barn  and  colored  yellow. 
It  was  then  sold  to  the  consumer  as  butter, 
through  fly-by-night  so-called  tea  or  dairy 
stores,  or  from  a  basket  on  the  arm  of  a 
so-called  farmer  at  the  housewife's  back 
door. 
This  all  led  to  a  national  scandal. 
Meanwhile,  the  manufacturers  were  selling 
their  product  for  exactly  what  It  wa.s.  but 
were  demanding  cash  on  the  counter  before 
the  white  oleomargarine  was  released  to  the 
buyer. 

Finally,  the  Attorney  General  ruled  that 
any  manufacturers  who  sold  white  oleomar- 
garine which  waa  afterwards  sold  fraudu- 
lently as  yellow  oleomargarine  upon  which 
the  10-cent  tax  was  not  paid,  or  If  I*,  were 
sold  as  pure  creamery  butter,  would  be  de- 
clared an  accessory  to  the  crime. 

In  the  end.  several  manufacturers  were 
indicted,  and  prosecuted  under  this  Inter- 
pretation but  so  far  as  I  remember  only  one 
was  convicted.  The  company  and  the  sales- 
men were  fined  heavily,  but  the  president  of 
the  company  was  sent  to  Jail. 

Meanwhile,  dozens  of  "moonshiners '  were 
convicted  and  sent  to  jail.  About  this  time 
there  was  another  brea'x  in  the  butter  market. 
Taken  all  together  this  combination  of  events 
got  the  oleomargarine  business  upon  a  sound 
and  honorable  basis.  The  manufacturers 
confined  their  efforts  to  selling  white  oleo- 
margarine In  cartons — and  with  a  capsule  of 
color  In  the  carton  for  the  use  of  the  house- 
wife. At  first  these  color  capsules  were  used 
extensively  by  frugal  housewives,  to  fool 
their  husbands  as  a  Joke:  after  the  Joke  was 
over  the  average  housewife  never  used  the 
color  capsules  at  all.  They  find  their  way 
to  the  garbage  pall.  Have  verified  this  situa- 
tion by  Interviewing  housewives  in  retail 
stores.  They  now  laugh  at  the  Idea  of  go- 
ing to  the  trouble  of  coloring  a  product  that 
Is  In  no  way  Improved  by  the  addition  of 
color. 

For  the  past  30  years  the  housewlv?s  have 
saved  millions  of  dollars  from  the  fact  that 
the  oleomargarine  they  buy  costs  only  the 
price  of  oleomargarine  and  not  the  price  of 
butter.  Also,  the  oleomargarine  manufac- 
turer has  been  engaged  In  an  honest  busi- 
ness— he  sells  his  product  for  what  It  Is,  he 
has  avoided  continual  friction  with  the  dairy 
Interests,  and  he  has  prospered  by  :t.  His 
volume  has  grown  with  the  increase  in  popu- 
lation. One  old-time  manufacturer  told  me 
the  other  day  that.  If  necessary,  he  would 
contribute  to  a  fund  to  help  defeat  thi^  repeal 
laws.  He  says  be  can  sleep  nights  now  but 
if  the  law  Is  repealed,  he  will  have  bootleggers 
for  customers,  and  t)e  constantly  in  fear  of 
his  life  or  liberty. 

Now  comes  a  group  of  younger  men  who 
know  nothing  of  the  history  of  the  cleo-tax 
laws,  and  under  the  theory  that  the  oleo  taxes 
are  only  nuisance  taxes,  want  to  return  to  the 
conditions  that  existed  before  1886  and  long 
after  1902.  I  can  say,  confidently,  out  of  a 
wide  and  long  experience,  that  to  rep-eal  the 
oleo-tax  laws  at  thla  time  would  be  to  release 
an  economic  atomic  bomb  at  a  most  ui\fur- 
tunste  moment. 


THX  CONSSQTTZNTES  OF  XXPXAL 

Uanufactiu-ers  of  oleomargarine  may  ex- 
pect an  almost  immediate  revival  of  all  the 
evUs  Of  the  early  days  luider  the  1902  law. 

If  an  Immense  "bootleg"  business  grew  up 
when  the  excess  spread  between  wiilte  oleo- 
margarine was  10  cents  per  pound  or  less, 
what  can  you  expect  at  a  time  when  butter  is 
selling  at  30  to  60  cents  per  pound  above  the 
price  Of  white  oleomargarine?  If  the  racket 
prospered  when  surrounded  by  all  kinds  of  re- 
straints and  punishments,  what  can  you  ex- 
pect when  all  restraints  are  oS? 

There  is  little  to  fear  from  the  oleo  manu- 
facturers or  well  established  retail  outlets. 
But  where  there  was  one  "moonshiner"  in 
1908,  there  are  1.000  today.  They  have  been 
trained  in  the  illegal  liquor  business — In  the 
black  markets  and  in  hundreds  of  other 
rackets.  Some  are  naive  enough  to  think 
the  situation  we  are  now  facing  can  be 
bandied  under  the  Pure  Food  and  Drugs  Act, 
or  similar  acts.  They  will  find  that  such  laws 
•  can  handle  the  manufacturers  and  estab- 
lished retail  outlets,  but  they  are  wholly  Im- 
potent when  dealing  with  thousands  of  indi- 
vidual racketeers. 

On  the  other  hand,  creamery  men  are  goinf 
to  be  In  a  constant  war  to  protect  their  well- 
known  brands.  Competition  Is  apt  to  rise 
In  a  thotisand  places.  So  far  as  butter  Is 
concerned,  they  will  be  dealing  In  a  demoral- 
ized market,  with  a  constantly  decreasing 
volume.  Those  who  handle  or  manufacture 
oleomargarine  as  well  as  butter,  will  find  the 
losses  In  the  butter  market  and  the  value 
of  their  investment  in  the  dairy  field,  will 
far  outweigh  any  gain  by  a  temporary  in- 
crease in  their  oleomargarine  departments. 

The  consumer  is  now  well  protected  from 
fraud.  With  the  repeal  of  the  oleo  taxes  she 
will  be  frequently  victimized  into  buying  col- 
ored oleomargarine  as  butter  at  the  price  of 
butter.  She  may  gain  some  temporary  ad- 
vantage from  a  lower  price  for  butter,  but 
she  soon  will  be  faced  with  war  conditions, 
under  which  It  was  Impossible  to  get  butter 
at  any  price.  Farmers  will  rapidly  sell  off 
their  cows,  which  are  so  located  that  their 
product  cannot  be  sold  as  milk,  for  under 
the  prices  apt  to  exist  for  butter,  these  cows 
will  show  a  big  less. 

In  1944  there  were  41.257,000  cows,  heifers, 
and  calves  on  the  dairy  farms.  In  1948  there 
are  only  37,336,000  head.  If  this  cow  popula- 
tion goes  down  a  couple  of  million  more,  as 
it  surely  will,  there  is  very  little  chance  to 
ever  have  enough  butter  to  go  around. 
Meanwhile  farmers  having  lost  their  outlets 
through  butter  will  have  to  get  more  for 
tKDttled  milk,  etc.  Instead  of  the  consumer 
benefiting  by  the  repeal  law.  she  will  be  faced 
with  an  even  higher  cost  of  Uvlng. 

There  is  much  misimderstanding  alx>ut  the 
saving  the  consumer  will  make  when  the  10- 
cent  tax  Is  repealed.  The  facts  are,  that  vui- 
der  normal  prewar  conditions  the  sale  of  all 
kinds  of  oleomargarine  was  between  300.- 
000, COO  and  350.000,000  pounds  per  year,  or 
at  that  time  maybe  3  to  3V^  pounds  per 
capita.  Of  this  only  about  1  percent  or  say 
3,000,000  pounds  is  sold  as  10-cent  tax  oleo- 
margarine, and  of  this  probably  not  over 
1,000,000  pounds  Is  sold  to  hotisewlves — and 
then  only  to  young  housewives  who  are  buy- 
ing oleomargarine  for  the  first  time.  The 
increased  sales  in  1943  and  1944  was  because 
of  war  needs.  The  upsurge  In  1947  and  1948 
is  because  of  extreme  shortage  not  only  of 
butter  but  more  especially  of  other  cooking 
fats. 

If  nature  is  allowed  to  take  Its  course,  all 
the  dairy  products  and  cooking  fats  will  soon 
readjust  themselves  as  to  volume  and  as  to 
price,  but  If  the  oleo  tax  laws  are  repealed 
the  whole  food  Industry  Is  going  to  be  In 
turmoil  for  several  years. 

On  the  one  hand,  there  will  probably  be  a 
rush  to  have  liquor  and  other  excise  taxes 
reduced,  because  the  lax  on  oleo  was  re- 
pealed. 


On  the  other  band,  the  dairy  farmers  are 
not  going  to  take  it  lying  down.  If  this  re- 
peal bill  is  passed,  you  can  expect  an  Inune- 
dlate  campaign  to  have  them  put  back  on 
again.  To  back  up  this  campaign.  State 
laws  will  probably  be  introduced  to  put  pro- 
hibitive taxes  on  any  food  containing  cotton- 
seed oil.  soya  bean  oil.  coconut  oil,  and  many 
more. 

Farmers  are  now  very  sensitive  to  any  hos- 
tile legislation  or  any  market  action  that 
makes  any  phase  of  agrlculttire  unprofitable. 

This  repeal  bill  Is  much  more  far-riachlng 
than  most  people  think. 

It  seems  like  an  ill  time  to  monkey  with  a 
buzz  saw. 

The  time  to  act  Is  now. 

If  you  agree  substantially  with  the 
thoughts  herein  expressed,  suggest  you  wire 
your  Senator  at  once  nnd  get  everyone  like- 
minded  to  do  the  same. 

W.  S.  MOORE. 


Old-Age  Assistance 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRANCIS  J.  LOVE 

or  WEST  VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  May  28.  1948 

Mr.  LOVE,  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rfcord.  I 
Include  the  following  editorial  from  the 
Wheeling  (W.  Va.)  Intelligencer  of  May 
27,  1948: 

StTfTIRING    OF    THI    OLD 

The  United  States  Government  now  has 
issued  a  social  security  fund  of  some  $10,000,- 
000,000,  and  yet  the  shrinking  valui;  of  the 
United  States  dollar  is  making  very  hard 
times  for  the  elderly  and  aged  people  of  our 
country.  We  have  seen  their  sufferings  here 
In  West  Virginia  and  the  same  is  true  for  the 
rest  cf  the  country. 

"Squeeze  of  living  costs  on  people  who 
draw  social  security  checks  is  at  a  critical 
stage."  says  the  United  States  News.  "Pay 
for  retired  couple  is  at  an  average  of  $23  48 
a  month.  Benefits  are  shrinking  as  prices 
rise. 

"Result  is  that  less  than  half  the  workers 
who  have  paid  for  their  Insurance  and  who 
have  reached  65  are  actually  retired.  More 
than  half  of  those  who  have  benefits  due  them 
are  continuing  to  work  for  a  livl  ig.  The 
number  In  that  situation  Is  growing  at  the 
rate  of  55,000  a  year.  And  thousands  of 
workers  who  have  taken  their  benefits  and 
retired  are  forced  to  draw  relief  payments, 
too. 

Our  view  is  that  Congress  sooner  or  later 
must  face  up  to  this  situation  and  we  would 
like  to  see  it  done  now.  Part  of  the  diffi- 
culty, of  course.  Is  that  what  we  have  is  an 
Instirance  system  operated  by  politicians 
and  controlled  by  them.  In  reality,  social 
security  Is  a  form  of  compulsory  insurance. 
It  appears,  however,  to  be  definitely  fixed, 
for  Ijetter  or  for  worse,  in  the  American  way 
of   things. 

The  manner  In  which  old  people  are  cared 
for  is  a  measure  of  the  true  worth  of  any 
civilization.  When  they  are  neglected  and 
are  made  to  suffer,  often  through  exigencies 
beyond  their  control,  it  constitutes  a  re- 
proach on  any  civilization.  On  t!ie  other 
hand,  a  serene  and  imworried  old  agi*  as  bod- 
ily ailments  impair  the  buman  fnime,  is  a 
glory  to  any  civilization. 

We  should  like  to  see  Congress  make  the 
necessary  adjustments.  Our  State  govern- 
ment of  West  Virginia  likewise  has  bpcn  neg- 
lectful In  this  matter.    Surely  a  Government 


rich  enough  to  squander  billions  upon  bil- 
lions of  dollars  upon  fanciful  projects  in  Eu- 
rope should  muster  the  resources  to  take 
care  of  our  own  aged  American  dtixens  who 
have  toiled  and  in  many  Instances  given  their 
sons  that  our  covmtry  might  survive. 


Subject  of  Politics 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ALBERT  RAINS         , 

or   ALABAMA 

IN  THi:  HOUSE  OF  REPRKSENTATU  ES 

Thursday,  May  27,  1948 

Mr.  RAINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  heretofore  granted  to  extend  my 
remarks,  I  include  herewith  a  radio  ad- 
dress by  Mr.  Thomas  D.  Russell,  presi- 
dent of  Russell  Manufacturing  Co.,  Alex- 
ander City,  Ala.,  over  radio  station 
WRPS.  To  my  mind  this  is  a  master- 
piece on  the  pertinent  subject  of  politics. 
I  commend  it  to  the  attention  of  the 
Members  of  the  House. 

StTBJECT  OF  poLmca 
Today  I  wish  to  speak  to  you  on  the  sub- 
ject of  politics.  Please  understand  from 
the  start  that  I  am  not  running  for  public 
office,  nor  am  I  advocating  the  election  or 
defeat  of  any  partlctilar  candidate.  I  simply 
wish  to  talk  to  you  about  candidates  in 
general  and  poUtics  In  its  broadest  sense. 

On  Tuesday  you  go  Ui  the  polls  to  choose 
the  men  who  will  represent  you  in  the  vari- 
ous elective  of&ces  to  be  filled  at  this  elec- 
tion. The  choice  of  these  officials  rests 
entirely  with  the  majority  of  the  votes  cast 
by  you.  This  country  Is  stlU  one  of  the  few 
places  in  the  world  where  the  people  them- 
selves can  choose  freely  and  without  coer- 
cion any  candidate  they  think  is  l^est  qtial- 
ifled  lor  the  Job. 

Dtiring  every  election  the  air  and  the 
newspapers  are  filled  with  charges  and 
countercharges — wrtth  lavish  promises.  I 
think  it  is  high  time  for  us  to  sit  down 
and  seriously  and  carefully  consider  each  and 
every  issue  and  each  and  every  candidate. 
First  and  foremost.  I  urge  each  one  of  you 
to  l>e  sure  that  you  cast  yoxir  ballot.  This 
is  your  duty  as  a  citizen  who  is  entitled 
to  vote  What  a  howl  you  wotild  raise  If 
anyone  threatened  your  right  to  cast  your 
ballot.  Bloody  wars  have  been  fought  to 
guarantee  the  freedom  of  the  ballot  and 
any  cotintry  which  denies  or  Infringes  on  this 
right  Is  a  dictatorship  and  its  people  are 
merely  slaves  of  the  state.  If  you,  the 
voter,  do  not  take  your  responsibility  seri- 
oiisly  and  vote  on  each  and  every  issue,  then 
you  are  not  fit  to  have  that  right.  Fur- 
thermore. If  any  person  is  so  dishonest  or 
lacking  in  principle  that  he  would  buy 
or  sell  a  vote  for  money  or  personal  favors 
he  Bhotild  be  disqualified  and  public  opin- 
ion should  brand  him  as  a  disreputable  cit- 
izen. If  you  are  wUling  to  let  others  de- 
cide all  these  things  for  you.  then  what  right 
have  you  to  complain  of  tlie  kind  of  govern- 
ment you  get? 

The  second  obligation  you  liave  is  to  use 
your  ballot  intelligently.  Study  the  issues 
to  be  voted  on  and  If  you  are  not  sure  In 
yotir  own  mind,  find  out  the  facU  from 
others  whose  Judgment  you  respect.  If  rival 
candidates  are  Involved,  give  serious  con- 
sideration to  their  qualiflcatloiu  for  the  Job 
in  question. 

It  is  easy  for  a  candidate  to  promise  any- 
thing, and  he  tisually  does.  In  order  to  secure 
your  vote.  Thr  average  platform  at  a  cazidl- 
date  should  not  be  the  deciding  factor  In 
reaching  yuur  decision.    Look  at  moai  any 
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platKorm.    They  promise  good  roads,  better 
selM  oU.  more  pensions,  particularly  old-age 
pen  lion,   higher   wages,   higher   farm  prices, 
homes,  more  cars,  more  food,  more  pay. 
work,    lower    taxes,    lower    Uvmg    costs. 
•o  Ob  and  on  and  on. 
M  iw  any  person  with  an  ounce  of  IntclU- 
knows  full  well  that  no  one  man.  or 
that  matter,  no  group  of  men  can  give 
all  of  these  things.    How  can  you  ha»e 
llTlng   costs   and   higher   wages;    how 
you  have  bigger  pensions,  better  roads, 
better  •cboola  and  expect  lower  taxes?     After 
there  are  certain  fundamental   laws  of 
economics  that  cannot  be  changed  no  matter 
holds  ofBce  or  what  they  do.     We  are 
fct^tift«H  ourselves  If  «e  think  other- 
•fTifni— nrii    of    schemes    have    been 
tr^d  In  thousands  of  different  forms,  but  no 
has  ever  yet  succeeded  In  doing  away 
our  baalc  laws  of  nature  and  economics, 
then  can  you  Intelligently  decide  be- 
rlval  candidates  for  ofBce?     The  surest 
I  know  U  to  study  the  men  themselves, 
yourself  these  questions:   Is  he  honest? 
tie  sincere?     What  has  he  accomplished? 
are    his    qualifications    for    the    Job? 
education  has  he  had?    What  experl- 
t?    How  Is  he  regarded  by  his  associates? 
3e  a  man  who  Is  familiar  with  the  duties 
the  Job  he  seeks?     Has  he  the  necessary 
and  dignity  to  command  the  re- 
of  the  office  he  seeks?     Will  he  carry 
weight  with  the  other  members  of  his 
>.  or  win  he  be  looked  upon  as  a  clown, 
at  best,  a  general  nuisance? 
,  Hi  of  these  questions  are  of  the  utmost 
In    choosing    officials    for    any 
regardless   of   what   It   may   be.     Tou 
elect  a  man  to  office  and  expect  blm 
anything  except  what  he  has  already 
himself  to  be.     A  crook  will  still  be 
xook — an  ignorant  man  will  still  remain 
A  show-off  will  still  be  a  show-off. 
he  will  do  It  at  yo\ir  expense  Instead 
his  own. 
have  heard  many  people  say  about  some 
ite — "Since    he   got    In   office   he    has 
Mg  head.     He  does  not  come  around  to 
place   and   shake   hands  any   more   and 
me  to  vote  for  him  "    Now  I  want  to  ask 
a  question  and  I  want  you   to  answer 
lestly      How  much  good  could  a  public 
oliceholder    do    who   spent    his    time    going 
aqout   bis  area  shaking   hands   and   kissing 
when  he  should  be  In  his  office  attend- 
to  the   buslneas  and  duties  of   his  Job. 
»nnot  answer  for  you,  but  for  myself.  I 
rather    have    less    handsbaklKg    and 
work,  leaa  speeches  and  more  attention 
the  needs  of  the  people 
Sever  having  had  any  experience  In  politics 
beli^  more  or  lees  ignorant  of  the  finer 
pdlnts  InvotTed.  I  can  only  view  the  sltui- 
ss  I  would  view  my  own  business,  which 
lo  know  about.     I  would  hate  to  Imagine 
mees  that  our  mills  would  be  in  If  we 
the    same    method    of    selecting    our 
as  the  average  voter  uses  in  selecting 
to  run  their  affairs  In  public  life.    Just 
for  Instance,  that  we  would  choose 
of    our    superintendents     t>eoauEe     he 
to  give  everybody  more  money  and 
work,  or  because  be  (Ht>mlsed  to  double 
productton  and  at  the  same  time  lower 
costs.    8u|>yo—  w*  cbose  him  because  be 
U  around  — fcing  speeches  and  shaking 
and  teagglng  about  how  Ignorant  and 
htkmble  he  was     Suppose  he  had  no  expert- 
whatever  In  running  a  cotton  mill,  but 
be  was  a  farmer,  or  a  well  digger,  or 
down  and  wore  red  socks  and  green 
aiteenders  we  should  select   him  to  run  a 
til.     Tou  knew  as  well  as  I  do  what  would 
bi  ppen  to  that  mill,  and  mark  my  words,  the 
ae  thing  will  happen  to  your  Government. 
n4w  all  cf  this  may  sound  at>surd.  but.  Demer- 
it  U  happening   all   the   time  and 
will  ooBtlnue  to  bappen  unless  we.  the  voters, 
w  tke  up  and  face  the  facts  of  life. 

U  you  have  good,  honest.  Intelligent  men 

oAte   you  bad   better   keep   them    there. 

Vkrhaps  tbey  <to  not  vote  on  every  Issue  or 
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act  on  every  occasion  as  you  would  have 
them.  However,  I  doubt  serlotialy  If  any  10 
of  you  would  agree  on  any  10  separate  Is- 
sues. An  oflU:eholder  U  not  supposed  to 
represent  you  or  me  alone,  he  Is  supposed  to 
act  In  the  Interest  of  all  the  voters  of  bis 
area. 

Some  of  the  men  rtinnlng  for  office  In  this 
election  have  long,  honorable  records  that 
they  have  made  while  In  office;  ihey  have 
done  their  Jobs  well,  and  they  are  highly  re- 
garded by  their  fellow  officials.  They  have 
reached  the  point  where  they  are  experienced 
and  capable  and  carry  respect.  Their  opinion 
carries  weight  and  when  they  speak  they  are 
lUtened  to  with  attention.  They  have 
worked  for  years  to  reach  this  point  where 
they  are  really  experienced  and  know  the 
Job.  They  lead  clean,  honorable  lives  that 
would  be  an  example  to  our  coming  genera- 
tions. 

Then  what  happens?  Someone  who  wants 
a  Job  comes  along  and  tries  to  get  their  of- 
fice. They  attack  him  with  every  form  of 
unfair  and  often  untrue  statements  and  In- 
sinuations. They  sppeal  to  the  Ignorant  and 
the  prejudiced.  You  know  as  well  as  I  do 
that  there  are  a  lot  of  people  who  are  "agin " 
most  everybody  and  everything  on  general 
principles.  Sometimes  I  wonder  how  they 
manage  to  live  with  themselves.  The  Job 
seekers  I  am  talking  about  will  promise  any- 
thing They  can  assure  you  that  should  they 
be  elected  you  will  have  greener  fields  and  a 
brighter  tomorrow.  Surely  you  people  have 
more  Intelligence  than  to  be  taken  to  by 
such  "hobokum." 

We  are  facing  one  of  the  gravest  crises 
In  the  history  of  our  country  The  next  few 
years  may  well  decide  the  fate  of  our  Na- 
tion for  generations  to  come.  Now.  as 
never  before,  we  need  men  of  knowledge, 
men  of  courage,  and  men  or  ability  to  handle 
our  public  affairs.  Now  is  not  the  time  to 
swap  experience  for  vague  promises.  We 
must  have  able  men  In  office  or  we  ourselves 
win  suffer  the  consequences. 

On  the  other  hand.  If  we  have  Incompe- 
tent men  In  office,  then  we  should  remove 
them  and  put  competent  men  In  their  place. 
But.  be  sure,  absolutely  sure,  that  they  are 
competent'  and  have  proven  ability  before 
you  elect  them.  Above  all  things,  never 
vote  for  or  against  a  man  for  personal  rea- 
sons, or  (or  any  reason  at  all.  except  to  be 
sure  of  selecting  the  t>est  man  available  for 
the  Job  Tou  will  never  have  good  officlala 
or  good  government  If  you  vote  through 
Ignorance,  or  prejudice,  or  spite,  or  any  other 
method  Instead  of  common  sense  and  good 
Judgment. 

A^aln.  I  want  to  emphasize  that  I  am  not 
speaking  In  behalf  of  any  candidate  for 
public  office,  neither  am  I  speaking  against 
any  particular  candidate  I  have  my  own 
opinion  about  the  various  candidates  and  I 
honestly  believe  that  I  have  reached  that 
opinion  through  a  careful  study  of  their 
abilities  and  backgrounds.  How  I  shall  vote 
la  my  own  biislness  and  how  you  vote  Is 
your  own  buslneas  and  that  Is  as  It  should 
be.  This  Is  still  a  free  country  and  It  Is  up 
to  you  and  me.  as  a  voter,  to  keep  It  free. 
My  only  plea  to  you  la  to  get  out  and  vote 
next  Tuesday  and  to  vote  with  totelllgence. 
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Hon.  Charles  R.  Robertson,  of  North 
Dakota 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  AUGUST  H.  ANDRE5EN 

or  MjmmcTA 

IN  TH«  HOUSE  OP  REPRCSXNTATIVE3 

Fridat.  May  28.  1948 

Mr.    AUGUST    H.    ANDRESEN.     Mr. 
Speaker,  a  most  fitting  tribute  was  paid 


to  our  esteemed  colleague,  Charles  R. 
RoBUTsoN.  in  a  publication  in  his  home 
State  of  North  Dakota.  Mr.  Robes  rsoN 
has  always  been  a  constructive  lead'>r  in 
Congress  on  farm  matters.  He  takes  a 
great  interest  in  the  work  of  our  Agri- 
culture Committee,  and  has  at  all  times 
been  most  cooperative  and  helpful.  His 
suggestions  are  always  sound,  and  you 
can  tell  that  they  come  straight  from  the 
grass  roots  of  his  great  agricultural  State 
of  North  Dakota.  Mr.  RoBEtTsOM  Is 
making  a  great  contribution  to  Amci  ican 
agrlctilture. 

For  that  reason,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  should 
like  under  unanimous  consent  to  insert 
in  the  Record  the  article  to  which  I  :nake 
reference  entitled  "Robertson  Takes 
Strong  Stand  on  Farm.  Water  Le^lsla- 
tion." 

RoBixTsoN  Takes  SnoNc  Stand  on  Faaie. 
Waxxa  LscisLanoM 
Congressman  Chablxs  R.  RosnTsoK.  rep- 
resenting North  Dakota  at  large,  has  been 
one  of  the  ouutandlng  leaders  of  Congres- 
sional farm  thought  and  action.  By  /Irtue 
of  the  fact  that  he  serves  as  a  meml>er  of 
the  powerful  House  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations, where  all  money  bills  must 
originate,  be  has  been  In  a  partlcjlarly 
advantageous  position  to  look  out  for  the 
Interests  of  farmers  generaUy,  and  Morth 
Dakota  specifically. 

UBGXS    MOBX    rtTNDS    rOB    BXA    LINKS 

This  year  for  example.  Mr.  RosnrrsoN 
appeared  personally  before  the  Agriculture 
SutKommlttee  on  Appropriations  on  s«!verul 
different  occasions.  He  urged  Increased 
funds  for  Rural  Kectrlficallon.  The  liouse 
committee  approved  MOO.000.000  In  loans 
for  fiscal  1940 — aiOO.OOO.OOO  more  tiiaii  the 
Presidential  approved  estimate.  A  de- 
ficiency Subcommittee  on  Appropriations 
recently  approved  an  additional  tl75.0iX),000 
for  RCA  loans  for  fiscal  iM9 — to  be  used 
between  now  and  July  I— bringing  the  toui 
avaUable  for  fiscal  1»48  to  •400,000.000. 

In  an  urgent  plea  (or  continuation  and 
expansion  of  the  SoU  Conservation  Service, 
Mr.  RoanrrsoM  asked  for  additional  funds 
from  tha  Agricultural  Subcommittee.  Six 
million  dollars  more  than  the  Budget  Bu- 
reau asked  was  approved  by  the  House. 

Last  year  Mr.  RoniTSOM  was  active  both 
behind  the  scenes  in  committee  and  on  the 
fioor  of  Congress  In  support  of  agricultural 
appropriations. 

PLATS    LASCB    BOLE    IN    WATEB    PBOCBAM 

Congressman  Robkbtson  has  played  an 
outstanding  role  In  accelerating  the  program 
of  water  resource  development  In  the  State 
of  North  Dakota.  He  appeared  befon;  both 
Senate  and  Hoxise  committees  and  has  argued 
for  this  development  on  the  fioor  of  Con- 
gress at  every  opportunity  He  diligently 
worked  with  North  Dakota  people  Interested 
in  these  projects  and  with  the  subcommittees 
of  appropriations  responsible  for  evaluating 
the  worth  of  the  North  Dakota  program. 

As  a  result  of  his  efforts,  more  money  Is 
being  spent  today  In  North  Dakota  for  the  de- 
Tslaptnent  of  our  water  resources  than  has 
ever  before  been  expended.  Mr.  Robcktson  Is 
extremely  conversant  with  the  problems,  and 
has  been  working  bard  to  "put  water  on  the 
land"  In  North  Dakota  before  another  dry 
period  hits. 

WOaKS    TO    MAINTAIN    HIGH    TABM    PBICTS 

Mr.  RoBXBTsoN  has  taken  the  lead  In  advo- 
cating a  Federal  program  to  Insure  the  main- 
tenance of  high  farm  prices.  A  dUBculty 
which  should  always  be  kept  In  mind  Is  the 
fact  ttiat  only  one  Member  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  out  of  five  comes  from  farm 
areas.  Naturally  the  other  four  coming 
from  nonfarm  areas  would  like  to  see  cheaper 
butter  and  cheaper  (arm  products.  On  many 
occasions  and  lu  private  converaatloas  Con- 
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greasman  Robeitson  has  called  the  attention 
of  Congress  to  the  Importance  of  farm  prices. 
They  are  the  basis  of  our  entire  national 
economy,  for  every  farm  dollar  generates 
•7  of  national  income.  Not  only  does  the 
farmer  own  two-thirds  of  the  productive 
capital  of  the  Nation,  but  he  Is  the  greatest 
consumer,  though  he  represents  only  one- 
fifth  of  the  total  population. 

Congressman  Robertson  has  been  working 
for  an  extension  of  the  Steagall  amendment 
providing  price  supports  for  farm  commod- 
ities. Unless  farm  prices  remain  high,  an- 
other depression  will  result,  for  In  every 
Instance  in  history  a  farm  price  decline  has 
dragged  the  rest  of  our  economy  down  with 
it. 

In  an  address  to  Congress  last  December. 
Mr.  ROBEBTBoN  Spiked  the  rumor  that 
farmers  are  profiteers  and  that  high  prices 
are  the  result  of  this  profiteering.  He  pointed 
out  the  fallacy  of  the  belief  that  rationing 
of  farm  products  and  price  control  could 
work  succesafully  to  stop  inflation.  Only 
through  Increased  production  by  our  farmers 
can  we  have  an  Increaiiing  standard  of  liv- 
ing, and  the  farmer  must  receive  fair  prices 
for  his  products  or  his  production  will 
decline. 

PUSCNTS   FARM   CASE   ON    OLEOMAKGAKINE 

The  mistaken  belief  that  elimination  of 
the  tax  on  oleomargarine  will  bring  down 
the  cost  of  butter  will  result  in  action  on 
such  legislation  at  an  early  date.  Mr.  Rob- 
CBT90N  has  presented  the  case  of  the  North 
Dakota  farmer  to  the  House  Agricultural 
Committee  and  to  Congress.  The  tax  on 
uncolored  margarine  is  but  a  quarter  of  a 
cent  per  pound.  Removal  of  the  10  cents 
on  colored  oleo  will  take  away  the  only  pro- 
tection the  consumer  has  today.  It  will  not 
bring  down  the  cost  of  oleo.  and  It  cannot 
bring  down  the  cost  of  butter,  which  at 
a  dollar  a  pound  Is  a  good  buy  consider- 
ing other  prices,  and  the  cost  of  labor  In- 
volved in  production  of  butter.  The  most 
It  will  do  Is  hurt  the  dairy  industry,  and 
thereby  hurt  the  soil  fertility  of  the  Nation. 
North  Dakota,  which  ranks  seventh  In  butter 
production,  will  be  one  of  the  States  most 
seriously  affected.  Mr.  Robebtson  will  carry 
this  matter  to  the  floor  of  Congress  when 
oleo  legislation  is  considered. 

bobextbon  umooccxs  mant  vitai.  bills 
In  addition  to  taking  ptu-t  In  hearings  be- 
fore the  House  Agriculture  Committee  and 
other  committees  heartog  legislation  vital  to 
farmers,  Mr.  Robebtson  Introduced  a  number 
of  important  farm  bills,  some  of  which  are 
listed:  U.  R.  483  provides  for  the  payment 
of  a  bonus  of  30  cents  per  bushel  on  wheat 
and  corn  produced  and  sold  between  January 
1,  1945,  and  AprU  18,  1946.  H.  R.  2002  pro- 
vides fc»-  the  splitting  of  Income  between 
husband  and  wife  for  tax  purposes,  a  provi- 
sion which  was  incorporated  in  the  tax  re- 
duction bill  Just  passed  over  Presidential 
veto.  H.  R.  4041  to  bring  the  Federal  land 
bank  back  to  North  Dakota.  H.  R.  4866 
provides  for  the  enuy  free  of  duty  of  twine 
used  for  bailing  hay,  straw,  and  other  fodder 
and  bedding  materials. 

noRTS   hard   por   pabm   leoislation 
A  few  of  the  more  Important  measures  en- 
doijied     and     supported     by     Congressman 
Robbbtbon  enacted  Into  law  are:  (1)  Exten- 
sion of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation, 

(2)  extension   of   price   supports   for   wool. 

(3)  emergency  legislation  to  curb  the  deadly 
and  dreaded  hoof-and-mouth  disease  in  Mex- 
ico, and  a  bill  establishing  a  research  labora- 
tory to  seek  for  a  means  of  controlling  and 
eradicating  this  disease,  (4)  Federal  Aid 
Highway  Act  extension— first  session— and  an 
increased  program  calling  for  the  expenditure 
of  ai, 600 .000,000  In  the  next  8  years,  80  per- 
cent of  which  would  be  used  to  develop  farm- 
to-market  and  rural  poet  roads — second 
ssssion.  (6)  Copper  import  tax  suspension 
to  solve  the  copper  bottleneck  holding  up 
REA  progress.     (6)    the  exua  session  anti- 


inflation  law  providing  for  voluntary  aijree- 
ments  rather  than  price  control  and 
rationing. 
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HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  May  28,  1948 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
issue  of  the  Detroit  Free  Press  under 
date  of  May  17,  there  appeared  a  second 
and  a  forceful  editorial  relating  to  the 
unsolved,  pressing  housing  problem. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Record,  I  include  it  at  this  point: 

NOT  SOCIALISTIC — T-E-W  BILL  IS  VITAL  TO  NEEDS 
OF  DETROIT 

Not  SO  very  many  years  ago  Detroit  took 
pride  in  the  fact  that  a  higher  percentage 
of  Its  citizens  owned  their  own  homes  than 
any  other  city  In  the  United  States. 

In  those  days  Detroit's  slogan  was,  "Where 
life  is  worth  living." 

Since  then  things  have  changed.  Two 
wars,  and  a  fairly  complete  economic  adjust- 
ment, have  given  Detroit  a  wholly  new  com- 
plexion. 

The  change  has  not,  in  many  respects,  been 
a  happy  one. 

To  a  great  extent  we  have  been  fighting  a 
losing  battle  to  make  and  keep  this  city  the 
kind  of  place  where  life  is  worth  living. 

A  good  many  solid  citizens  have  given  up 
and  moved  into  the  suburbs.  The  older  parts 
of  the  town  have  deteriorated  into  slums,  and 
no  means  has  been  devised  to  check  this 
creeping  blight. 

One  evidence  of  the  city's  failure  has  been 
in  the  housing  situation.  Blight  on  the  one 
hand,  and  a  rapidly  Increasing  population 
on  the  other,  have  combined  to  make  inade- 
quate the  number  of  decent  homes  available 
for  its  citizens. 

What  Detroit  needs  and  needs  desperately. 
Is  large  scale  face-Uftlng.  by  which  Its  slums 
and  blighted  areas  can  be  eliminated,  and 
replaced  with  rental  housing  to  meet  the 
requlremenU  of  various  Income  groups. 

One  way  that  can  be  accomplished  Is 
through  Federal  aid.  Detroit's  municipal 
Income  is  not  big  enough  to  do  the  Job  in  the 
face  of  all  the  other  services  which  must  be 
provided. 

Por  that  reason  it  is  necessary  to  look  to 
Washington,  to  the  sort  of  relief  that  is  con- 
templated in  the  Taft-Ellender-Wagner  bUl. 
The  purpose  of  the  bill  Is  to  furnish  help  for 
cities  like  Detroit  which  are  unable  to  save 
themselves. 

The  T-E-W  bill,  sponsored  by  Senator 
Taft,  has  passed  the  Senate  and  is  now  bot- 
tled up  in  a  House  committee.  There  is  grave 
danger  that  It  will  die  there  because  of  oppo- 
sition on  the  part  of  the  national  real-estate 
lobby,  which  regards  It  as  a  socialistic  meas- 
ure. Private  enterprise,  the  bill's  foes  con- 
tend, can  do  the  Job  better  if  left  alone. 

Nearly  15  years  ago  the  Detroit  Public 
Housing  Commission  was  set  up  as  an  au- 
thority to  build  and  manage  public-housing 
projects  financed  by  Federal  aid. 

It  was  touch-and-go  whether  or  not  De- 
troit would  get  these  projects  because  of 
opposition  of  real-esUte  and  building  inter- 
ests. 

Their  arguments  against  these  projects 
were  exactly  the  same  aa  those  voiced  new 
against  the  T-E-W  bill. 

Fifteen  years  the  private  builders  have  had 
to  correct  the  situation  and  do  what  they 
claim  they  alone  can  do  best. 

They  have  not  failed,  because  they  have 
not  tried,  or  because  they  do  not  really  want 


to  better  conditions.  They  have  failed  be- 
cause of  circumstances  with  which  they  can- 
not cope. 

What  would  have  happened  to  Detroit  dur- 
ing the  last  war  if  those  public-housing  proj- 
ects had  not  been  available  to  help  provide 
for  the  Influx  of  war  workers? 

They  met  an  emergency  need.  But,  while 
peace  has  come,  the  emergency  has  not 
passed. 

Mayor  Van  Antwerp,  lobbying  last  week  in 
Washington  for  the  Taft-Ellender-Waguer 
bill,  made  a  dramatic  presentation  of  the 
situation  in  Detroit. 

He  told  of  one  old  structure  on  the  lower 
east  side  with  35  rooms  renting  for  from  $8.50 
to  $12  per  room  per  week,  bringing  the  owner 
a  total  income  of  $18,480  a  year.  The  prop- 
erty is  assessed  at  $12,490. 

The  building  has  Inadequate  toilet  facili- 
ties for  the  number  of  people  who  live  in  It. 
Tenants  use  community  kitchens.  There  are 
no  yards  or  grounds  around  it. 

Van  Antwerp  may  have  used  the  most  ex- 
treme example  he  could  find,  but  there  are 
thousands  of  others  which  are  nearly  as  bad. 
And  to  correct  this  situation  with  public 
aid  is  called  socialism. 

Then  it  is  socialism  to  publicly  support  the 
tuberculosis  and  other  hospitals  which  draw 
most  of  their  patients  from  quarters  like 
these. 

We  think  that  rent  gouging  of  the  brutal 
type  that  Is  practiced  by  too  many  Detrolter 
slum  property  owners  breeds  more  commun- 
ism than  all  the  manifestos  that  Karl  Maix 
ever  wrote. 

Anyone  familiar  with  the  facu  will  agree 
that  housing  conditions  were  largely  respon- 
sible for  the  outbreak  of  race  rioting  in  De- 
troit in  1942. 

We  admit  the  argument  of  the  opponents 
of  the  bin  that  private  enterprise  is  much 
more  desirable  than  Government  in  busi- 
ness. 

But  we  reject  the  contention  that  It  Is  so- 
cialism when  Government  has  to  step  in 
where  private  enterprise  cannot  handle  the 
situation  to  protect  the  public  peace,  health, 
and  safety. 

As  Republican  Senate  leader  Senator  Taft 
coauthored,  sponsored,  and  guided  to  Senate 
passage  the  Taft-Ellender-Wagner  bill. 

We  never  have  been  able  to  discover  m 
Senator  Taft  anything  remotely  suggesting 
the  tinge  of  socialism.  His  most  avid  ene- 
mies never  hinted  that  he  was  a  radical— 
especially  those  who  cannot  forgive  him  for 
also  fathering  the  Taft-Hartley  labor  law. 

Taft-Ellender-Wagner  opponents,  both  in 
the  House  and  In  public  groups,  would  do 
better  than  to  resort  to  demagogic  tricks. 
They  should  take  a  larger  view  of  the  situa- 
tion— an  emergency  situation  in  Detroit  and 
many  other  industrial  cities. 

They  should  regard  this  housing  bill  as 
an  emergency  measure — one  which  can  be 
repealed  once  the  need  for  It  passes,  and 
private  enterprise  Is  able  to  shoulder  the 
burden. 

Without  It,  under  existing  circumstances, 
tlie  outlook  for  the  future  of  our  great  cities 
and  the  people  who  live  in  them,  will  remain 
pretty  bleak. 


Panama  Canal  Problem 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  THOMAS  E.  MARTIN 

OF  IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  May  28, 1948 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  problem  of  the  Panama  Canal  is  one 
of  the  greatest  issues  now  before  the 
country.    There  appeared  in  the  United 
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Stsips  Naval  Academy  Alumni  Associa- 
tion monthly  magazine  Shipmate,  in  May 
a  very  Informative  article  by  Ar- 
thijr  Stanley  Riggs.  entitled  "The  Pan- 
am  ft  QuwUon." 

i  kS  you  know  the  United  States  Naval 
Academy  Alumni  Association  is  com- 
iargely  of  men  whose  lives  have 
bc^  associated  with  ship.-^ — their  build - 
and  navigation.  They  understand 
importance  of  the  canal  as  a  means 
ransporting  ships.  The  editor  of  this 
magazine  i.s  Rear  Adm  C.  E.  Coney,  a 
for  tner  captain  of  the  port  of  the  Atlantic 
ter  Tiinal  of  the  Panama  Canal. 

i  accompanying  this  article  in  Shipmate 
Is  ),  biographical  note  of  its  author: 
i  itlMar  Stanley  Rl^gs  who  contributes  to 
for  the  first  time  In  this  tMue.  la  an 
archaeologist,  art  critic  of  distinction,  bls- 
toi  JUi,  and  accomplished  lecturer  speclallz- 
In  the  SpanUh  and  Italian  fields.  His 
ItfAlme  of  uavel.  residence,  and  research  In 
■a  t>p«.  Africa,  and  the  Par  Bast,  his  long 
att  ily  of  '•*»»fi'f  and  UMlr  problems,  and  hts 
lot  afloat  antf  aabor*  in  the  Nsvy.  in  which 
iMMt  UM  imk  of  oonunander  in  th«  R«- 
Hf  qualify  him  to  trsat 
ply  and  r.7rthrtKhtly  the  great  KsuM  now 
latfnR  the  country  In  the  improvrai«iit  ct 
Panama  Canai 
(Hiutandlnf  ■■ong  OOaMsandrr  R>a'f  Ma- 
toflcal  and  WoMi^lilaal  books  src  tb« 
rafonnl.  n«  ftofflaoo*  of  H« 

nijHM  galac  inu>  a  now 
MMW  AifM) .  Titian  th« 

Palnt*r  uf  Truth,  all 

Kwrttl  Oe.    TIM  i«b  llvti  af 
law.  tliBinli  Ba«  la  tMt  aai 
la^T,  bav*  alraa^y  boon  baUod  as  th«  stana- 
rf  tbolr  tttbjocta. 


that  oirory  Mombaf  of 
tako  timo  to  rtad  this  informa- 
ttib  aryda  an  iha  Panama  Canal  Qtioa- 
iMi,  afli  I  AM  tneluding  it  harrwith : 

TMI   MHAMS  aVaafftON 

■y  Commanaar  Aithur  ttanlay  RlM*> 
UaMR.  ratlrsdi 

$aU  a  ooaitary  aaa,  «toM  Turbay  «a«  fraat- 
aawi  qtttta  fvafiiMMly,  «•  boara  a  iraat 

iofl  about  tha  oaourn  qawiion.  Ti)day  th« 
quaatlua  poooa  a  proWom  much  mors 

vit^l  to  ua.  and  ooa  racardlnn  which  ttaoro 
>  so  much  looaa  talk  and  so  lltUa  eoaa* 
>n  that  soma  clarlflcstlon  aooOM  ta 


thi 

tie  a 


'  IM  Wwtom  Hamlaphar*  interpoaed  a  solid 
in  porta  of  the  Atlantic  and  thoa* 
'  Mm  raciflc.     Tba  advantage  to  all  shipping 
by  aflnnMnt  abort  cuts  to  daolrod 
,  taaUy  awoko  th«  French  to  action, 
without  fully  realizing  what  thay  wore 
they   undertook   in    1883   to  cut   the 
HemUphere  In   two.     The  story  of 
th^tr  great  work — heroic  yet  tragic— the  re- 
of  tha  chicanery  and  mlsUkes  which 
OT^'^tuaUy  wrecked   the  French  effort,  need 
be  retold  here.     Neither  need  the  Ameri- 
experlence.  which  resulted  In  completing 
Panama  Canal  and  putting  It  In  opera- 
in  1914.     We  have  always  rather  fancied 
oul-selves  for  doing  that  tremendous  Job.     It 
an  accomplishment.     But  American  en- 
gtifeers  have  always  conveniently  mlnlmlaed 
>pTertooked  the  fact  that,  except  for  Oorgaa' 
•t  of  the  fever  that  was  such  a  grim 
we  merely  enlarged  upon  and  com- 
wbat  the  brilliant  French  had  Imag- 
planned  with  uncanny  skill  and  carried 
toward   completion    before   we   thotight 
llrtblng  alwut  It  in  a  practical  way. 
1  toth  nations    however,  made  one  aerloua 
which  today  facea  ua  aa  aomethlng 
I  |»e  rectified  if  the  Panama  Canal  la  to  func- 
to  Ita  greatest  advantage.    Ships  are  not 
of  rubber,  and  the  man  baa  yet  to  t>e 
ttta  who  can  triumph  over  the  often  Incal- 


culable, and  always  gigantic,  forcea  of  nature 
unless  he  knows  the  precise  answers  before 
he  begins  fighting.  Explorers.  dlplomaU. 
engineers,  and  businessmen  dreamed  out  the 
Canal.  Engineers  planned  It.  Engineers 
and  contractors  built  It.  From  the  purely 
engineering  standpoint  they  did  a  magnifi- 
cent Job  and  created  an  eighth  wonder  uf  the 
world.  But  ask  the  man  who  has  to  conn  an 
unwieldly  tanker  through  the  OaUlard  cut. 
with  sharp  rock  ledfes  on  each  bank,  and 
your  vocabulary  will  probably  fce  considerably 
extended,  and  intensified  to  rlchnesa.  Mo 
;idvlce  ou  deaign.  so  far  as  the  writer  knows, 
was  ever  sought  from  the  men  moat  capable 
of  giving  it:  the  men  who  take  the  ships 
through  As  a  consequence,  the  Canal  in 
certain  aapecu  is  lar  (rom  satisfactory:  it 
preaenu  unjuatlflable  hazards:  Its  record  of 
casualties  la  greater  than  Is  generally  realized. 
And  now  on  top  of  this  comes  a  plan  to  make 
tho«e  haxards  still  more  prominent  by  In- 
creasing thj  proportion  of  the  Cansl  subject 
to  danger 

As  a  matter  of  plain  statement,  the  Pana- 
ma Canitl  question,  which  has  assumed  ma- 
jor prep  .rtlons  since  the  end  of  the  war.  Is 
far  from  beti:g  what  It  la  generally  conald- 
ered  to  be.  Public  L4iw  380  of  the  Seventy- 
ninth  Congreaa.  which  provided  for  an  ex- 
amination of  tha  facts  nod  (or  recommenda- 
tions for  the  Improvement  of  the  Canal.  Is 
a  eurtoooly  wonMd  tfootunoat.  eapoclally  in 
aMfeTHMaUaf  batwoos  "tatofoeoanic  com- 
BMree"  and  "aectirlty"  with  r»f#renee  to  the 
"oattunal  defenae  "  What  tnferrnce  nuet  the 
lajraiaa  taoeiubly  draw  froai  auob  blunder- 
lag  aiataaionuy  The  fusattea  aad  ooie  rea* 
■an  for  the  MMaaaa  of  the  Canal  la  the 
tfaaait  if  veooalo  at  avory  aort  from  oooan 
la  ooeati  aa  quickly,  aa  safaly,  and  aa  eaally  as 
poMibie  The  needs  of  ooauBoroa  eaaaol  be 
fonaidertu  aa  apart  rroM  tiM  aallaaal  tfofaaoo 
boeauae  they  are  ana  abd  tbo  Mine.  The  only 
praetieal  solution  a<  tbaaeaimercial  prubtem 
aoivea  iba  dafaoat  priMaa  airtaaaiiwiiy. 

The  aiaaMa-baaM  MaMdMRfva  Ma  iright' 
ening  aalMiy  bat  ilnaimfw.  m^  UMr  panie 
baa  M  Ummi  lata  affuaMMla  ladttanalMo  at 
boot.  Oloaeljr  analysed,  atiaob  by  aiamM  niu* 
atlee  wotild  affect  both  typoa  of  eanal  equally 
III  two  aMUa  NtyMla.  prove  more  sertuua  l«i 
t»o  uthere  to  the  aoa-lsval  sriery,  and  be  ap« 
proaimauly  the  aame  fur  both  In  ttoo  eaoo  of 
damage  u>  Uicka  and  dama.  with  the  balaaee 
a  little  to  the  worao  for  tha  sea-level  tyfo. 
Governor  Mabaffey  frankly  admitted  tbo  eoA* 
pleM  vulnerability  of  the  aea  leeol  or  aay 
eaaal  in  bla  tootlainny  oa  January  ao.  1048. 
before  the  atMaaUBHtoo  of  the  Houae  Ap- 
proprlatlona  Committee.  In  the  words: 
"*  *  *  whatever  kind  of  canal  you  have, 
you  muat  have  adequate  defenses."  This 
demoltahea  authoritatively  the  argument  In 
hla  own  report  that  the  sea-level  type  affords 
a  greater  degree  of  security  than  the  iUgh- 
level  lake  type,  and  ahows  the  inconsistency 
In  the  thinking  of  the  s«a-level  advocatea. 

If  we  consider  security  In  detail,  the  first 
Item  to  atand  forth  Is  the  restricted  channel 
in  each  type  of  canal.  Even  a  near-sighted 
bomber  could  hardly  faU  to  note  that  the  80 
milea  of  channel  blasted  through  the  terrain 
at  sea  level  Is  a  bigger  and  far  more  obvious 
target  than  the  7  miles  of  Oalllard  cut.  Ar- 
i^ument  on  that  score  Is  Impoaalble.  No  mod- 
ern ttOMber  could  poealbly  mlaa  either  one. 
and  robot  mlaoUea.  unleas  brought  down  out 
at  aea.  would  have  four  tlmee  more  likelihood 
of  damaging  the  sea-level  channel  than  of 
striking  In  Oalllard  cut.  Radiological  con- 
tamination of  the  water  of  the  high-level  lake 
would  be  serious,  but  against  that  we  can 
foresee  a  more  oxtanalTe  land  contamina- 
tion all  along  the  odffcs  of  the  aea-level  ditch. 
At  either  side  of  the  Isthmtis  the  prlndpsil 
harbors  and  foci  of  population— Panama. 
Balboa,  Crlatobal.  and  Color. — would  suffer 
equally  regardleaa  of  canal  types. 

When  control  of  the  Chagrea  River  freshets 
Is  conaldereit.  the  asa-level  canal  Is  far  more 


vulnerable  than  the  high-lake  t3rpe  because 
of  the  length,  size.  Instability  and  greater 
number  of  Its  control  structures.  Including 
the  spillways.  Moreover,  since  the  sea-level 
type  requires  a  tidal  lock  or  gate,  that  fact 
makes  its  structures  ss  vulnprnble  aa  the 
high-level  lake  type,  with  the  added  feature 
that  the  reconstruction  and  replacing  of  the 
enormous  gates  would  be  a  llme-consumlng 
job.  especially  during  war  time.  While  It 
was  going  on — assuming  that  the  channel  It- 
self was  not  damaged,  which  seems  unlikely 
In  the  circumstances — vessels  could  safely 
use  the  canal  only  during  the  short  period 
immed  ately  t>efore.  during  and  immediately 
after  slack  water.  In  the  the  h:gh  level,  the 
dralnlnf;  of  Gatun  Lake  b;  brcpchin?  It* 
dama  would  leave  the  locks  empty  until  the 
lake  cculd  be  refilled.  In  either  case,  ad- 
mitting radiation,  the  availability  of  tabor  to 
do  the  dar.gerous  work  of  repairing  war  dam- 
age, conatltutea  a  grave  and  unanswerable 
problem. 

The  bomb-scare  experts  who  recommend 
the  sea-level  canal,  moreover,  avuld  jvjlntedl\ 
the  entirely  reasonable  assumption  that  If 
the  canal  baa  any  strategic  values  to  \u.  It 
has  the  same  values  to  any  foe  capable  of 
defeating  us.  No  power  Is  likely  to  attack  It 
scrloitaly — neither  Germany  nor  Japen  did 
so  during  the  war  despite  ample  opportun- 
ity—for the  excellent  reason  that  It  might 
wish  to  use  the  canal  for  Its  own  purposes. 
or  keep  It  functioning  for  tha  sake  of  Its 
moral  effect  upon  our  neighbors  Altogether, 
the  atom  bomb  in  Itself  seema  negligible  aa  a 
serlotia  faetur  in  any  remodeling  or  new  oon* 
stxuctloo.  The  Oovernor  In  his  report  to 
fTnnimi  evidently  has  mlaooMitrued  th#  law. 
aad  Itutead  of  suagestiaf  tbo  boa»opei  aiionsi 
oanal  that  cfsn  be  o«aaaaMaally  aabtovod. 
rteammonded  stjniothlBa  llMt  aal  oton 
faulty  Inurpratatlea  of  a  laloohlovetioly 
woraed  law  can  IsffltHaiai. 

■aaides  the  atomie  baMb  aonienae,  there  Is 
-'-^  much  graver  mattof  el  Mlilaadlng  engl- 
n  ■■iiersiitiaa  to  bo  oaaaliored  in  tha 
uigiat  •  (  the  Oevoraar'i  Repoft  whieh  af* 
furda  iii«um<  leai  baoM  or  a»«*miai  anginoer- 
Ing  data  The  ptalea  lllusiralliig  It  are  all 
nisis  iiita-dlmaiisioiial  aketehes,  If  any* 
thing  ever  callad  lor  dOUUOd  taW-MMR- 
aional  studies  uf  tbo  auiot  aMttaataua  aaea- 
racy.  thu  is  surely  it.  and  nu  atumpt  to  dls- 
otiaa  tha  plsns  wHiu>iit  lucn  data  would  be 
anything  but  wa»  "     But  the  report's 

oatlMlons  are  aa  s.a...;..nut  aa  Its  vagueneaa 
It  OOBiplotely  falla  to  mention  the  dlassters 
attending  the  construction  of  the  great  dams 
at  Fort  Peck  on  the  Missouri  and  Belle 
Fuurche  in  South  Dakota,  to  cite  only  two  of 
aeveral  examples. 

in  both  cases  the  best  engineering  txpcrl- 
ence  and  skill  had  worked  cut  what  were 
conaldered  almoat  perfect  structures  under 
material  condltiona  aa  nearly  completely 
homogeneous  as  are  ever  likely  to  t>e  en- 
covmtercd.  Yet  at  Fort  Peck,  while  con- 
atructlon  waa  going  on.  more  than  5.000 .COO 
cubic  yarda  of  material  suddenly  rolled  down 
into  the  reservoir,  so  swiftly  that  men  were 
caught  up  In  it  and  perished  before  their 
companions'  eyes.  The  whole  disaster  was 
over  In  10  minutes.  The  foundations  of 
betonlte  and  ahale  had  simply  sheared  off. 
and  the  collapse  was  the  result.  Belle 
Fourcho  failed  because  a  very  dry  seaaon 
had  lowered  the  water  level,  and  about  five 
or  six  hundred  feet  of  the  upstream  side  gave 
way  and  slid  down  Into  the  reservoir. 

Since  such  failures  have  been  repeated  In 
what  might  be  regarded  aa  Ideally  conceived 
and  planned  structures,  what  can  we  possibly 
expect  (rom  the  tremendous  structures  at 
Paiuuna?  What  about  attempting  subaqus- 
ous  excavation  to  aepths  aa  great  aa  147  feet? 
What  about  many  miles  of  control  embank- 
menta  of  earth  and  rock  to  be  built  in  swamp 
and  water  between  70  and  80  feet  In  depth 
and  later  dewatered  on  the  canal  side?  Will 
not  the  equilibrium  of  the  geological  atrata 
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be  Immediately  disturbed  all  the  way  from 
Gatun  to  Mlraflores,  Just  aa  It  was  aa  Belle 
Fourche?  The  final  catastrophe  might  easily 
occur  when  the  rapid  unwatering,  from  a 
plus  85  feet,  the  present  lake  level,  to  aea 
level,  la  undertaken.  Removing  the  tre- 
mendous pressure  of  that  depth  and  weight 
of  water  will  unbalance  the  valley  floor  be- 
tween canal  and  embankments,  and  large- 
scale  movements  of  the  different  strata  are 
practically  a  certainty  In  consequence.  Belle 
Fotirche  was  merely  the  primary  example, 
on  a  small  scale.  The  Panama  affair  would 
be  colossal. 

During  the  27  years  between  1914  and  1C41 
the  Panama  Canal  more  than  fulfilled  Its 
debigned  purpose  of  permitting  the  passage 
of  any  vessel — except  for  the  two  giant  Cun- 
arders,  meant  only  for  the  North  Atlantic 
runs  and  an  occasional  cruise — between  the 
two  oceans.  None  but  a  few  experts  thought 
of  studying  the  published  records  to  learn 
exactly  how  well  It  was  performing  its  func- 
tion, and  what  accldenu  had  for  one  reason 
or  another,  occurred.  Then  came  the  war, 
larger  armed  vessels,  a  tremendous  growth 
of  both  manufacturing  and  International 
trade,  and  Congreaa  foresaw  the  present  canal 
would  probably  be  Inadequate  to  the  steadily 
Increasing  traffic  at  some  period  In  the  not 
dUtant  future.  The  alternatives  before  the 
lawmakers  were  apparently  simple:  Improve 
and  enlarge  the  preaent  canal,  or  dig  a  bigger 
one. 

At  thU  point  the  new  school  philosophy 
of  diarrgarding  coat  entirely  when  govern- 
mental activities  are  oonccrned  thrust  up 
Its  ugly  head  and  intruded  upon  the  Mens. 
The  argument  It  advanced  was.  b<;lled  down 
to  lU  funnamentals.  that  we  dettroy  the 
oilatlng  oanal,  dig  and  build  a  bigfor  one, 
and  forget  both  the  billions  of  dollar*  and 
IIM  lagftMtil  uaoe  It  would  ooit,  tba  Inde- 
tonunaia  timo  it  wtiuid  uba  to  aemptei* 
llMiNaJttt.  A  irtat  t««k  (or  a  iTMl  Moptai 
a  moRMRMtttat  aHilafMMnt.  It  may  bo  un- 
kind to  MMiot  •iMt)  a  thION,  but  to  tlit 
n.-f  v'V't  Mtafea  thlRfi  through,  the  propu* 
»  Dollf  fory  HitMh  Ilka  either  baua* 

(^•■^linl.^i  on  a  tttanto  Male  ut  the  grooaoat 
attompt  ever  made  to  raid  tho  Treasury  aa* 
nuaiiy  for  yoara  by  ilie  men  who  devised 
the  scheme  and  would  put  It  Into  effect  for 
the  benefit  of  tbo  eontraotora  who  oxcHvaie 
the  ditoh,  build  the  daau,  and  provide  the 
heavy  machinery, 

Aa  alwaya  happens  when  a  national  under- 
taking of  Uie  importance  of  the  canal  is 
being  conaldered,  bealdea  the  InevlUble  op- 
position atiggeatlon.  there  aprlngs  up  a  crop 
of  weird  fancies  so  absurd  they  dUmlas  them- 
selves from  serious  cotuldcratlou.  Certain 
self -aty led  experU  urge  that  we  tunnel 
throu^  the  Continental  Divide  lor  miles. 
lay  a  railway  20  tracks — more  than  100  feet- 
wide,  hoist  our  50.000-ton  battleships  and 
monster  carriers  up  on  huge  fiatcars,  and 
shoot  them  throxigh  from  sea  to  sea.  Other 
experU  carry  their  flights  of  fancy  even  fur- 
ther, and  assure  us  that  they  can  lay  a  rail- 
road that  wUl  climb  across  the  Divide  on 
the  Isthmtis  of  Tehauntepec.  and  make  our 
largest  and  heaviest  craft  scoot  over  with  all 
the  ease  of  the  "daring  young  man  on  the 
flying  trapeze."  Not  so  fantastic  but  pre- 
senting numberless  difficulties  and  all  but 
Incalculable  cost  In  time  and  money  are  the 
achemea  for  Interoceanlc  canals  In  several 
otlier  locations. 

One  vital  factor  overlooked  by  all  theee 
rtiaamnii  la  the  cold  table  of  statistics  Issued 
by  tho  Panama  Canal  of  the  tonnage  floated 
through,  the  cash  receipts  from  It,  the  costs 
of  operation,  and  the  showing  of  a  proflt 
only  by  Juggling  the  figures,  when  In  reality 
the  deficit  caused  by  the  canal's  operation 
runs  to  millions  annually.  Cut  that  revenue 
by  building  another  c&nal.  anywhere,  and  we 
ahall  have  two  deficit-producing  liabilities 
Instead  of  one.  two  vulnerable  poinds  of  at- 
tack should  an  enemy   be   tempted,  and  a 


capacity  so  much  more  than  adequate  for 
any  foreseeable  emergency  or  normal  growth 
than  an  extra  canal  assumes  the  proportions 
of  a  meretricious  display  of  our  power  and 
wealth.  War  is  concentrated  waste,  but  It  is 
understandable  that  the  national  require- 
ments In  time  of  war  sometimes  make  It  nec- 
essary to  forget  all  about  cost  for  the  sake  of 
production.  The  pernicious  notion  that  we 
can  go  on  forever  spending  fabulous  simas  on 
futile  whimsies  such  as  the  sea  level  canal, 
the  Inter-Amerlcan  highway  and  the  Canol 
project,  and  paying  Interest  without  amor- 
tizing the  debt  appreciably,  in  the  end  spells 
ruin. 

That  there  is  nothing  academic  about  this 
Is  given  startling  confirmation  by  a  com- 
parison of  the  figures  for  excavation  of  the 
sea  level  canal  over  the  10  years  estimated 
necessary  for  its  construction,  with  the  actual 
excavated  yardage  of  the  present  canal.  The 
figures  are  most  effective — and  shocking — 
when  tabulated — 

1906-1916:  Total  excavations.  Including 
elides — 267,000,000  cubic  yards. 

1949-1959:  Ditto  for  sea  level,  not  Including 
slides— 1. 069.000.000  cubic  yards. 

In  a  word,  the  Governor's  report  urges  US' 
to  try  to  excavate  four  times  as  much  ma- 
terial, three-fourths  of  It  solid  rock.  In  the 
aame  length  of  time  as  waa  required  for  the 
existing  channel,  notwithstanding  the  strong 
probability  of  greater  stratlgraphic  dlsturb- 
ancea  than  occurred  beffire.  All  this,  we  are 
asked  to  believe,  cotild  be  accomplished  with- 
out interforlng  with  tbo  routine  operation 
of  the  prooont  waterway.  How  many  of  tbo 
ongiaoora  wbo  btvo  had  aotual  wiuking  rt- 
portonoo  on  tbo  IstbmtM  wottld  endorse  such 
a  dream? 

The  Panama^quoetlon  boforo  tho  country 
today  la  In  otti  eenae  almpllfllty  Itself.    Wo 
know  that  some  16  yeari  henoo  WO  ahall  Mad 
greater  rapaeliy  If  ttio  world  and  soHuaaroo 
OOtttlnue  their  tuual  frowibo.    The  obvious 
thtRf  la  to  laaraaaa  tb«  «apaclty  of  ttte 
prtgant  oanat,  If  poaalMa  without  Inter- 
lortni  with  lU  daily  eparatlon  or  haaardlni 
lU  enUtenca     This  la  th*  thrifty,  tho  aafo, 
and  tlie  buainsMiilie  thing  to  do,    Tho  draw- 
baek  to  It  la  that  the  amount  of  »«tual  work— 
oaoavatlon,    oonstriMttuii,   supplies,   apoolal 
RUMhinory,    oto.—U    relatively    amall,    tho 
length  of  time  the  work  would  require  to 
complete  equally  abort,  and  tha  total  bill, 
oven  under  influtton,  not  only  an  amount  we 
can  safely  pay,  but  which  will  not  add  dan- 
gerously to  the  tolls  charged  for  ship  tranalU. 
Contrast  that  with  the  beautiful  dream  of 
the  men  who  say  we  must  have  a  sea-level 
canal.    This  means  the  practical  destruction 
of  considerable  parts  of  the  existing  canal 
and  the  abandonment  of  the  rest  for  ship 
transit,  the  excavation  of  a  yardage  still  in- 
calculable   because    nobody    can    determine 
what  the  final  effecU  of  disturbing  the  un- 
stable strata  would  be;  the  laborous  build- 
ing up  of  many  miles  of  the  enormous  dams 
already  mentioned:   the  creation  of  special 
machinery    for    deep    subaqueous    dredging, 
and  the  building  of  special  repair  shops  where 
that  machinery  can  be  kept  in  fair  work- 
ing condition  most  of  the  time:  the  thous- 
ands of  skilled  and  day  laborers,  expert  ma- 
chinists,  foremen,   siuveyors.   clerks,   cooks, 
supply    staff,    doctors,   nurses,   pharmacists, 
and  all  the  rest  who  would  make  up  an  army 
of  size;  and  the  time,  estimated  at  from  6 
to  20  years,  for  which  the  bill  as  now  seen 
attains  the  modest  total  of  somewhere  be- 
tween the  minimum  of  two  and  a  half  bil- 
lions as  published  in  the  Digest  of  the  Gov- 
ernor's Report,  and  the  probable  maximum  of 
ten  to  fifteen  billions  of  dollars.    To  any  sane 
layman   who  considers  the  problem  as   he 
would  an  Indivldvial  Investment,  on  the  basis 
of  wise  use  of  money  for  the  sake  of  accom- 
plishing a  given  purpose  at  a  cost  within  the 
means  available,  there  seems  only  one  pos- 
sible answer. 

That  answer,  so  far  as  any  solution  has 
been  developed  to  the  present  time,  seems 


to  be  the  terminal  lake  plan.     Without  the 
slightest  Interference  with  the  operation  of 
the  canal,  the  terminal  lake  solves  the  very 
embarrassing  present  lack  of  terminal-lake 
anchorage  facilities  at  the  Pacific  end  of  the 
Canal,  and  by  so  doing  increases  Its  capacity 
to  the  point  where  we  need  have  no  anxiety 
about  any   demands   we  can   foresee.     The 
sea-level    plan,   which    would   make   an   en- 
tirely new  waterway,  might  easily  prove  after 
It  was  begun,  to  be  Impossible  to  complete 
because  of  the  nature  of  the  terrain  and  its 
reactions  to  vast  excavation  and  sudden  un- 
watering.    Against  doubt,  certainty  is  pref- 
erable; against  vast  expenditure  over  many 
years,   reasonable   expense   for   a   short   and 
determinable  time  meets  the  requirements. 
Very  few  Americans  have  any  idea  of  the 
defects  that,  almost  as  much  as  the  exigen- 
cies of  Increasing  traffic,  make  it  necessary  to 
Improve  the  canal,  and  the  generally  docile 
acceptance   by   the   public   of   anything   the 
government  says  is  good  has  contributed  to 
a  widespread  Indifference  and  the  assump- 
tion that  everything  at  Panama   Is  exactly 
as  we  all  would  have  it.    Unfortunately  this 
Is  far  from  the  case.    To  begin  with,  when 
the  canai  was  taken  over  from  the  French. 
Its  practical  operation  was  not  considered. 
The    engineers    thotight    that    water    deep 
enough  to  float  veasels  with  a  few  extra  feet 
to  apare,  and   wide  enough   to  permit  two 
craft  to  pasa  In  even  the  narroweet  parts. 
asBured  aafe  navigation.    Shipping  men  were 
not  oonoultad,  and  the  opinions  of  the  pilot* 
who  handle  vaaaoU  in  transit  were  not  de- 
manded.   In  consequence,  a  number  of  aerl- 
oua errors  was  incorporated  in  tho  daalfn. 
Ivor  olnco  the  Oanat  was  opatMd  thaoo  hat* 
boon  causing  delay,  inconvonlattaa.  and  aad- 
donto, 

triofly  auud,  tho  outeunding  dflaoti  an 
the  onttrt  lack  of  any  hlfh-levtl  angborafi 
at  tho  Paalfla  and  of  the  Oanal;  tho  araaUOR 
of  a  bottlanom  at  tho  Pedru  MigtMl  locli 
which  dflayi  traflk  govaroiyi  lodkag*  Itiriat 
In  Oalllard  Out  whlah  aoHipll«at«  navifation 
and  maka  paaaaga  titfeugn  th*  rooky  cut 
Btor*  haiiardoui  In  addition  to  th***  and 
other  thtnga,  Onltlard  Out  U  Nff*0t*d  by  fc<g 
on  the  ivorago  of  on*  night  ii  thrao  during 
ovory  year.  Thoao  land  fog*  may  doooend 
•arly  in  the  evening  and  remain  until  after 
daylight.  While  they  are  present  It  U  Im- 
posstbis  to  move  any  vooseU  because  th* 
roduood  visibility  tbrotighout  tho  entire  7 
miles  of  the  rock -bound  cut  makes  naviga- 
tion too  dangerous.  It  may  be  obeerved  In 
paaaing  that  the  aea-level  cut  aaked  for  would 
be  30  miles  long,  and  the  water  surface  more 
than  85  feet  lower,  with  the  Inevitable  con- 
eequence  that  the  fog  area  would  be  far 
greater  and  its  dissipation  under  the  rays  of 
the  sun  probably  slower  because  of  the 
greater  depth  of  the  cut  and  the  increased 
height  of  the  surrounding  banks,  thus  mul- 
tiplying the  obstacle  many  times  over. 

The  terminal  lake  plan,  already  men- 
tioned, is  the  only  project  for  improvement 
which  has  taken  all  these  and  other  facts  Into 
full  consideration.  Today  vessels  which  have 
to  wait  to  enter  the  canal  from  the  Paclflc 
are  obliged  to  moor  at  Balboa  or  lie  to  out- 
side. To  obviate  this  disadvantage,  the 
terminal  lake  plan  provides  Ir  the  simplest 
possible  manner  for  berthing  Inside  the  canal 
area  Itself,  with  moorings  for  20  to  30  ves- 
sels. As  normal  traffic  during  nocturnal  fogs 
Is  weU  within  the  capacity  of  this  proposed 
anchorage  at  the  Paclflc  end.  It  is  clear  that 
this  scheme  affords  shelter  for  both  present 
and  anticipated  traffic. 

Creation  of  this  Pacific  terminal  lake  at 
high  level  balances  the  Canal  perfectly,  as  It 
provides  at  Gatun  Lake  level  an  anchorage  at 
the  Pacific  end  corresponding  to  that  already 
existing  at  the  Atlantic  end  of  the  Canal. 
Moreover,  It  does  so  as  au  incident  to  Its 
major  task  of  removing  the  bad  bottleneck 
at  Pedro  Miguel.  As  everyone  knows,  the 
Pacific  locks  are  divicied  into  two  sets,  with  a 
single  stage  at  Pedro  Miguel,  then  a  mil* 
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Of  Mlraflores  Lake,  and  then  the  dou- 
tage  UlrattorM  locks  to  aea  level.     By 
1%  thU  obstruction  across  the  south  end 
Cut  with  the  removal  of   Pedro 
lock,  placing  all  three  stages  together 
new  location  at  MiraPores.  and  throw- 
dam  across  the  present  Iflraflores  two. 
leeks,  the  Canal  Is  made  open  and  clear 
rafBc  all  the  way  from  Oatun  to  Mlra- 
tbe  dangerous  surfw  oaase   to  exist. 
water  now  going  to  waste  will  flow  Into 
new  Mlraflurea  Lake,  thus  supplement- 
:he  Oatun  Lake  watershed  by  35  square 
and   ImproTlng    navigation   from   the 
practical    angle.     The    added    feature 
tlM  Canal  will  continue  In  use  during 
ellng  except  for  the  relatively  few 
required  to  shift  from  one  traffic  lane 
4nother.  contrasts  sharply  with  the  sea 
operations,  which  might  close  the  Canal 
traffic   for    an    indeterminate    period, 
of  all.  estimates  made  by  even  t^r  pro- 
ts   of    the   sea-level    Canal    show   that 
terminal  lake  plan  at  the  wildest  outside 
of  Its  opponenu  cannot  cost  more 
a  fraction  as  much  as  the  sea  level. 
ics  Its  much   lower  cost.  Its  advocates 
that   It  can   be  completed   In  4   to  6 
without    interfering    with    traffic,    as 
with  5  to  30  years  for  the  rival 
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1  hen  the  terminal -lake  plan  U  completed. 
It     rill    work       No    hiunan    being    can    tell 
whether  It  is  even  possible  to  complete  the 
level  canal.  If  started,  snd  he  would  be 
Indeed  who  woxild  say  that  for  safety, 
facility,  and  capacity  It  could  ever  approach 
experience  has  already  shown  us  Is  prac- 
in  the  present  Canal.  We  are  spproacb- 
the  fork  in  the  road  today.    When  Con- 
takea  the  canal  matter  up  for  decision, 
the*^  will  be  a  bitter  battle — a  triple  fight— 
lecide  the  level  of  the  waterway,  to  con- 
the  Issues  by  windy  arguments  combtu- 
tha   national  security   and   commercial 
and  to  set  In  motion  a  Job  to  last 
prcfbably  30  years  and  provide  lifetime  occu- 
on  for  an  army  of  dependents, 
^ould  this  proposal  become  law.  the  tax- 
will  have  to  foot  the  tremendous  re- 
bill  for  something  of  less  value  than 
now  possMS.    It  Is  all   very   well  to  say 
It  win  merely  be  added  to  the  national 
It  will,  but  the  shipowners  and  oper- 
who  have  to  pay  the  greatly  Increased 
such   a   canal    would   require   are   cer- 
talfaly  not  going  to  suffer.     They  will  natu- 
y  pass  on  the  added  charges  to  the  public, 
ultimate  consumer  (>ays  the  bill  every 
,  either  directly  or  Indirectly,  generally 
artlhout  tlie  slightest  notion  of  what  be  is 
pa;  ing  for  or  why  he  pays. 

'  "he  whole  thing  boils  down  to  the  per- 

(aqUy  daar  lasus  of  whether  we  are  going  to 

oimalVM  with  a  practical  utility  or  a 

of  almost  perpetual  headaches  and  bills 
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^ON.  GEORGE  W.  MALONE 
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THI  SIN  ATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  May  2i  ^leotalatire  day  of 
Thursday.  May  20  >.  1948 

Ar.  IIALONE.    Mr    Prnldent.  X  Mk 

oooient  to  insert  In  the  Hmc- 

•n  arttcto  published   in  the  Wall 
t  Journal  of  May  24     It  hu  refer- 
to  ttie  mineral  position  of  the  United 
and  to  the  bill  I  introduced.     I 
_    unanimous    consent    to  have 
tn  the  RgcoiB  an  editorial  from 


sr.i" 


the  Mlnlnar  Congre.ss  Journal,  dated  May 
1948.  for  the  .same  purpose. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
and  the  editorial   were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Rxcoto.  as  follows: 
accovKXT  FaooBAM  KAXsas  roanoit  bemanb  roa 
ante.  tX40.  coPFn  — jrNi  dcuvkxt  oaocas 
roR  coma  xjr  am  domxstic  trsxas  sxzx  aup- 
ruta  wmrtmrn  vacation  sHtrr-DowNs 
I  Prom  the  Wall  Street  Journal  of  May  24. 
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Demand  for  copper,  lead,  and  zinc — from 
domestic  and  foreign  consumers — last  week 
continued  active  and  In  excess  of  available 
supplies  Inquiry  for  these  metals  from  for- 
eign sources  In  recent  weeks  has  shown  a 
steady  Increase.  This  is  apparently  the  result 
of  the  European  recovery  progrsm- 

At  the  same  time  a  4-year.  •80.000.000  a 
year  subsidy  bill  was  approved  by  a  House 
Public  Lands  subcommittee  lU  sponsors  as- 
sert It  meets  practically  all  the  objections 
voiced  by  President  Truman  wban  be  vetoed 
the  subsidy  bill  last  year  It  was  estimated 
about  two-thuds  of  the  »80,000.000  a  year  will 
so  for  copper,  lead,  and  zinc 

Domestic  copper  consumers  are  asking  for 
good  slited  tonnages  for  June  delivery  with 
orders  booked  for  that  month  already  aggre- 
gating more  than  M.OOO  tons  Bookings  for 
May  delivery  total  around  113.000  tons.  This 
indicates  that  coasomptlon  of  the  metal 
fur  the  ctirrent  and  sooeeedlng  months  will 
remain  satisfactory  Some  industry  members 
were  Inclined  to  attribute  part  of  the  large 
June  bookings  to  consumers'  desires  to  get 
In  supplies  before  the  genersl  vscstlon  shut- 
downs by  manufacturers  during  the  first  h»\1 
at  July 

The  continued  large  demand  for  copper, 
some  trade  sources  note.  Is  t>elng  maintained 
Bt  a  time  when  reports  are  current  of  declin- 
ing business  and  more  competitive  markets 
for  the  g(x>ds  of  manufacturers  of  copper 
products  such  as  the  wire  mills  and  the  brass 
mills. 

Meanwhile,  consumption  of  copper  remains 
In  excess  of  domestic  mine  output  snd  con- 
tinues to  call  for  large  tonnages  of  foreign 
metal  to  make  up  the  deficit. 

The  domestic  price  h?ld  firm  at  21 'j  cents 
a  pound,  delivered  Connecticut  Valley.  Pro- 
dtKers  of  copper  abroad  report  substantial  In- 
quiry for  the  metal  from  France.  Switzer- 
land. Italy,  and  India  The  large  producers" 
price  held  unchanged  ac  21 '^  cents  n  pound 
New  York  for  foreign  origin  metal,  while  cus- 
tom smelter  sellers  of  foreign  metal  obuined 
22',  cents  a  pound  at  Tacoma 

There  was  no  change  In  the  copper-scrap 
situation  Custom  smelters"  buying  price 
for  refinery  making  grades  remained  at  18*^ 
cents  a  pound  for  No  1  heavy  copper- wire 
scrap  In  the  brass-Ingot  division,  however, 
some  makers  were  out  of  the  market  as  buy- 
ers of  scrap  materials. 

An  interesting  development  In  the  lead 
market  last  week  was  the  statement  of  An- 
drew Fletcher,  president  of  St  Joseph  Lead 
Co  .  with  respect  to  price  prospects  and  the 
use  of  substitutes.  Mr  Fletcher  told  a  gath- 
ering of  btislnessroen  at  Flat  River.  Mo.,  that 
the  lead  price  of  17  >,  cents  a  pound  was  high 
ss  compared  with  the  lead  price  prior  to 
World  Wsr  II.  But.  he  said,  when  compared 
with  the  present  commodity  prices  It  is 
equivalent  to  the  9  cents  and  10  cenu  a 
pound  after  World  War  I  as  against  commod- 
ity prices  at  that  time.  Hs  added  that  U 
tbs  OMMBodlty  index  stu)uld  continue  to  riss 
iMmiMS  of  continued  Inflstlon.  bs  then 
wotild  sspsct  an  even  higher  price  for  lead. 
Another  development  In  the  lead  market 
was  th«  psssi^s  by  tb«  Houss  at  s  bill  which 
stispends  tbs  Import  dutlas  on  tbs  metal  un- 
til June  90,  194*. 

fltrlkiw  still   kept  closed  tb«  Santa  Bar- 
bara and  Ban  Francisco  Mines  In  Mexico 

The   tight  supply  sttustlon   in  lead  eon< 
tinues  wltA  demand  well  In  excess  of  metal 


avallat>le.  The  price  held  firm  at  17' i  cenU 
a  pound.  New  York  Foreign  demand  re- 
mains heavy  and  the  price  firm  at  10\  cenU 
a  pound  at  Gulf  of  Mexico  porU. 

Zinc-industry  members  are  keeping  a  dose 
watch  on  Washington  subsidy  bill  develop- 
ments. Inquiry  for  prime  western  and  spe- 
cial high-grade  zinc  remains  large  with  sup- 
ply limited.  The  domestic  price  held  firm 
at  12  cenU  a  pound  East  St.  Louis. 

India  was  seeking  special  high-grade  rlnc 
m  the  foreign  market  last  week  Europe  also 
was  asking  for  various  grades  of  zinc.  The 
price  for  foreign -origin  metal  of  prime  west- 
em  grade  was  12*4  cenU  a  pound  at  Gulf  of 
Mexico  ports. 

I  From  the  Mining  Congress  Journal  for  May 
19481 
MtrsT  MiacuaT  mining  oix? 
Lsflslatlve   and   executive   Indifference   to 
domestic  mercury  raining  U  slaying  a  viral 
industry.    Already  at  a  dismal  low  In  the  lace 
of  prices  established  by  the  Spanish-Italian 
cartel,  the  lndu.nry  can  only  cast  a  Jaundiced 
eye  upon  rising  Yugoslav  competition  with 
"Mercurlo  Europeo."'    While  these  various  Eu- 
ropean producers  cut  prices  In  their  scramble 
to  secure  credits  payable  In  dollars,  they  also 
achieve  the  result  of  making  our  economy 
entirely    dependent    upon    their    production 
as  a  source  of  quicksilver     We  may  hope,  but 
without  any  certslnty,  that  this  result  Is  nor 
their  major  objec.lve. 

In  any  event,  if  domestic  mercury  mining 
U  allowed  to  die  and  ever  a  future  emergency 
faces  us.  there  will  be  late  %nd  lusty  walls  of 
mourning  from  otir  war  Industries. 

Let's  see  what  has  been  taking  place  to 
force  mercury  mining  Into  the  struggle  of 
operating  at  1B38  prices  with  1948  costs.  In 
January  1940.  mercury  sold  at  1105  per  flask 
and  underwent  an  almost  steady  decline  to 
•83  50  at  the  end  of  the  year  During  1947. 
in  addition  to  Imporu  from  established 
sources,  a  further  narcotic  was  administered 
by  dumping  the  Japanese  mercury  stock  pile 
on  the  open  market. 

From  a  prlc3  of  )79  per  flask  at  the  close  of 
1947,  quotations  have  further  declined  to 
range  from  975  to  ^78  per  flask.  Italy  has  a 
stock  pile  of  an  estimated  30.000  flasks  and 
made  offers  in  March  at  ^73  per  flask,  duty 
paid  in  New  York,  with  tentative  proposals 
to  cut  that  price  If  necessary  In  order  to  sell 
Obviously  the  doubtful  outcome  of  the 
Italian  election  had  a  potent  Influence  on 
Italian  mercury  prices  prior  to  April  19 
Had  the  April  election  resulted  In  the  suc- 
cess of  the  Communists,  this  huge  stock  pile 
would  have  been  valueless.  Even  now.  the 
lack  of  stability  In  Italy  encourages  sales  at 
any  price  as  long  as  It  Is  payable  In  dollars. 
The  fact  that  Italy  possesses  50  percent  of 
the  worlds  productive  capacity  of  mercury 
may  have  considerable  bearing  upon  Russia'!^ 
desire  for  control. 

According  to  the  most  recent  official  fig- 
ures, which  are  for  March  1948.  more  than 
2.000  flasks  of  metal  were  Imported  In  that 
month.  Dtirlng  May.  about  12.000  flasks  of 
Spanish  metal  entered  along  with  additional 
imports  from  Japan.  Mexico,  and  Italy 
With  average  annual  consumption  abntit 
30.000  to  9S.000  flasks,  th?  ImporU  durtnt; 
the  months  of  April  and  May.  barring  ex- 
panded usage  of  the  metal  In  the  mercury 
turbine  and  other  new  developments,  should 
be  ample  to  supply  the  Nation's  needs  foi 
half  a  year. 

Msii  iiij  Is  sn  sssentlal  Ingredient  tn  ihs 
array  of  rsw  mstsrlsls  required  for  the  pros- 
setttlon  of  war  If  wsr  comes.  It  is  hlcbly 
probable  that  shipping  huzards  will  place 
■uropeaa  merctiry  in  uncertain  If  not  Im- 
posslMe  supply.  In  the  light  of  thU  con- 
tingency, what  U  acttially  taking  place  in 
quietotlesr  mining  within  our  borders  Is  of 
tiM  gTMiest  importance. 
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Only   three   or  four   mines   are   operating, 
and  these  are  contemplating  closure  as  hope 
for   an   Improved   market   price   fades.     The 
richer  ores  are  being  mined  and  ore  profita- 
ble to  mine  before  the  war  Is  being  left  un- 
touched.    Cordero    has    already    shut    down 
following    a    fire    which    gutted    the    chaiige 
house  and  damaged  the  shaft.    Bonanea  and 
Hermfts  are  operating  with  a  skeleton  crew 
and  anticipate  a  shut-down  on  June  1.    New 
Idrla  is  preparing   for  closing   July    1,  and 
the  pomlbtllty  of  long -continued  operations 
at   Sonoma    is   doubtful.     This   will    be   the 
end  of  an  industry  active  for  over  100  years. 
Mr.   Schuette.    an    authority   on    mercury. 
polnU  out  on  page  81  of  this  Issue  the  fact 
that  successive  wars  bring  about  greater  de- 
mands  for  mercury.     Stock   piling  of  mer- 
cury is  a  partial  answer  to  the  problem  of 
supply.     A  more  Important  segment  of  the 
picture  Is  the  stock  pile  of  know  how. 

Once  closed,  mercury  mines  will  fill  with 
water,  equipment  will  be  sold  or  will  de- 
teriorate, and  experienced  crews  will  scatter. 
When  the  men  with  the  Intimate  knowledge 
of  these  deposits  disperse,  then  the  Nation 
has  a  real  reason  for  concern. 

In  1939  a  healthy  qulck."(llver  Industry  was 
urged  to  greater  production  and  within  4 
years  was  able  to  produce  at  the  rate  of  S.OOO 
flasks  a  month.  After  a  complete  shut-down, 
only  at  great  cost  and  with  considerable  delay 
can  an  effective  Industry  be  built  anew. 

If  domestic  merctiry  mining  Is  to  meet  the 
demands  that  wUl  ■tircly  be  placed  upon  It 
in  the  event  of  national  emergency,  a  mini- 
mum nucleus  of  a  healthy  Industry  must  be 
malnUlned.  One  stiggestion  to  this  end.  ad- 
vanced by  quicksilver  producers  with  con- 
siderable persuasiveness,  wotild  call  for 
underground  stock  piling,  with  the  Govern- 
ment providing  an  incentive  'xt  develop  and 
maintain  quicksilver  reserves  in  mines  kept 
In  a  going  condition — and  at  the  same  time 
reducmg  the  incentive  to  exploit  such  re- 
serves— at  a  cost  not  out  of  line  with  mainte- 
nance charges  on  aboveground  stock  piles. 

Whatever  the  be.st  solution  may  be,  the 
basic  question— Does  the  Government  want 
to  keep  the  quicksilver  Industry  alive? — calls 
for  an  answer  in  the  very  near  futiue. 
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Mrs.  NORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Rec- 
ord. I  Include  the  following  article  by 
Marquis  Childs.  from  a  recent  issue  of 
the  Washington  Post: 
Washington  Callino— Women  n»  th«  Hovsx 
(By  Marquis  Childs) 
Someone  the  other  day  went  to  the  trouble 
of  discovering  s  typical  Member  of  the  Hoase 
of  Representatives  by  averaging  out  ages, 
wflt;hu,  heights,  and  so  on.  The  result  was 
a  pretty  sverags  mlddls-sged  Individual. 

It  may  be  because  the  averape  age  Is  so 
very  sverags  that  the  women  Members  of 
the  BotMS  stand  out  In  distinguished  con- 
trsst  to  the  great  grsy  mass  of  males.  Be- 
cause  the  prejudice  against  women  in  high 
office  U  still  a  factor  In  Amerloan  politics, 
they  Just  naturally  have  to  be  better  than 
the  men.  I  believe  s  statutlcal  aversge  of 
the  awareness,  the  abUlty,  the  Intelligence 
of  the  7  women  as  set  against  the  426  men 
In  the  House  would  show  that  the  Isdies 
hsve  an  orerwhelmlng  advantage. 


Two  of  the  women  Members  are  engaged 
Just  now  in  extremely  Interesting  political 
contests.  One  Is  MAaoAEXT  Chasi  Smith  of 
Maine,  a  Republican,  and  the  other  Is  Helem 
Gahagait  DOUGLAS  of  California,  a  Democrat, 
Because  she  had  liberal  convictions  and  re- 
fxised  to  swallow  the  third-party  '.ine.  Mrs. 
Douglas  U  In  the  middle  of  a  three-way  fight 
in  her  district  In  Los  Angeles.  The  Wai- 
laceites  tried  to  make  her  take  a  stand  against 
the  European  recovery  program  and.  when 
she  said  no,  they  entered  a  third-party  can- 
dle'ate  afralnst  her. 

Mrs.  Douglas  Is  running  In  both  the  Re- 
publican    and     the    Democratic     primaries, 
which  Is  possible  under  California  law.     At 
the  same  time,  with  the  primaries  on  June 
1.  she  Is  fighting  on  the  floor  of  the  House 
for  the  Issues  she  considers  most  important. 
First  on  this  list  would  come  Inflation  and 
the  cost  of  living.     In  season  and  out,  Mrs. 
Douglas  has  fought  for   some  easement  of 
the  pressure  that  Is  working  such  hardship 
on  millions  of  salaried  families  all  over  the 
country,  and  especially  in  her  own  district. 
Once    she    came    onto    the    floor    with    a 
market  basket  full  of  groceries  and  with  a 
sales  slip  showing  what  they  cost  as  com- 
pared with  a  sales  slip  of  a  year  before.    It 
was  a  dramatic  demonstration  of  what  the 
high    cost   of   living   really    means    to    the 
housewife, 

Mrs.  DooGLAs  was  one  of  the  Uttls  band  In 
the  Houss  to  stand  up  against  the  Mundt 
bill  to  outlaw  communism  in  America — a 
bill  that,  in  the  opinion  of  many,  wotild 
coerce  all  Independent  thought. 

In  Maine,  Mrs.  SMrrH  is  in  a  contest  that 
Is  equally  tough.  She  U  running  for  the 
•eat  in  the  Senate  made  vacant  by  the  retire- 
ment of  Malnes  elder  statesman.  Senator 
Wallace  White.  In  the  primary,  equivalent 
to  election  in  Republican  Maine,  she  has  two 
formidable  opponents.  They  are  Horace  A. 
Hlldreth,  the  present  Governor,  and  Sumner 
Bewail,  a  former  Governor. 

Those  who  know  Maine  say  It  is  a  close 
race,  with  the  odds  slightly  In  favor  of  Mrs. 
SiCTH.  She  Is  waging  a  vigorous  campaign, 
practically  commuting  between  her  home 
State  and  Washington  In  these  crowded 
final  days  of  the  congressional  session,  with 
the  Maine  primary  coming  on  June  21,  the 
date  the  GOP  convention  opens  in  Phila- 
delphia. 

Being  a  Republican  from  Maine,  Mrs. 
Smith  is  considerably  more  conservative  than 
Mrs.  Douglas,  a  Democrat.  But  with  her  con- 
servatism goes  a  sense  of  responsibility  which 
Is  a  lot  more  than  mere  stand -pa  tlsm. 

Thus,  the  other  day,  she  pleaded  with  the 
House  for  a  revision  of  the  social -security 
program  which  would  correct  great  Injustices 
that  exist  today.  As  Mrs.  SMriH  said,  study 
after  study  has  pointed  out  the  need  for 
a  drastic  overhauling,  yet  nothing  Is  done. 
She  was  particularly  concerned  over  the  plight 
of  the  aged  who  are  trying  to  exist  on  piti- 
fully inadequate  old-age  aesisUnce. 

Because  they  are  closer  to  the  tasks  of 
dally  living,  women  can  have  a  more  im- 
mediate sense  of  what  a  law  wUl  do  In  ac- 
ttial  practice.  In  an  article  she  wrote  re- 
cently, Mrs.  Douglas  put  it  this  way: 

"As  members  of  the  community,  women 
find  that  laws  and  their  making  are  not  ab- 
stract problems  but  a  necessary  outgrowth 
of  hsving  to  face  problems  of  housing,  delin- 
quency, plsygrounds,  nurseries,  discrimina- 
tion—directly,  not  merely  In  debating  so- 
cieties or  m  the  balls  of  Government." 

Congress  would  bs  improved,  in  my  opin- 
ion with  s  higher  proportion  of  women  Mem- 
bers, particularly  If  they  hsd  the  qualifica- 
tions of  Mrs,  Burm.  who  Is  now  servtog  her 
fifth  term  In  the  Hotise,  srvd  of  Mrs.  Dooolm, 
who  Is  running  for  a  third  term.  I  hope  tl»ey 
are  both  returned  to  Washington  so  that  the 
Congress  and  ths  Natton  can  hsve  the  benefit 
of  their  practlcsl,  responslbis  spproseh  to  ths 
big  problems  thst  confront  tis  all. 


ChUd  Health  and  Slams 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ARTHUR  G.  KLEIN 

or  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRBSENTAliVls 

Wednesday.  May  26,  1948 

Mr.  KLEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  all  chil- 
dren—rich and  poor  alike— have  today 
a  better  chance  to  survive  birth  than  did 
their  ancestors.  Great  forward  strides 
in  prenatal  and  childbirth  care,  in  medi- 
cal techniques  and  their  application 
have  saved  the  lives  of  uncounted  chil- 
dren from  the  hazards  which  take  their 
toll  of  newborn  babies.  In  1946.  United 
States  infant  mortality  reached  an  all- 
time  low. 

For  the  underprivileged  child,  how- 
ever, there  is  a  hazard  in  the  second 
phase  of  his  life  which  comparatively 
little  has  been  done  to  correct.  That 
hazard  is  the  slum  housing  in  which  so 
many  underprivileged  babies,  saved  at 
Wrth  by  Improved  public-health  and 
social-welfare  measures,  must  live. 

That  slum  housing  and  .^lum  surround- 
ings menace  the  child's  health  Is  a  mat- 
ter of  record.    It  has  been  demonstrated 
statistically  by  Nation-wide  as  well  as 
local  studies.    The  National  Health  Sur- 
vey,  conducted   by   the   United   State* 
Public  Health  Service,  disclosed  that  In 
overcrowded  homes,   characteristics   of 
the  slums,  communicable  diseases  com- 
mon to  childhood  occur  not  only  with 
markedly  greater  frequency  than  in  good 
housing  neighborhoods,  but  at  an  earlier 
age.    Significant  is  the  fact  that  the 
higher  rate  of  fatality  in  such  diseases 
is  among  the  very  young.    The  Survey 
disclosed,  too.  that  overcrowded  homes 
produced  a  75-percent  higher  incideit 
of  secondary  cases  of  tuberculosis  among 
children  under  15  years  of  age. 

BLUMS  MENACE  CHIU)  HXALTB 

The  clearest  relation  between  over- 
crowded slum  housing  conditions  and  In- 
fant mortality  was  shown  by  the  United 
States  Children's  Bureau's  study  of  birth 
records  in  eight  cities.  This  found  that 
the  death  rate  of  infants  in  overcrowded 
homes  was  two  and  one-half  times  that 
of  infants  in  uncrowded  homes. 

Local  studies  pointing  in  the  sf  me  di- 
rection— that  slum  conditions  are  a 
menace  to  child  health— have  been  made 
in  a  number  of  cities.  In  Detroit,  a  study 
of  a  slum  area  showed  Infant  mortality 
six  '.Imec  the  normal  rate.  In  Mason 
City.  Iowa,  It  was  found  that  two  areas 
of  bad  housing  were  responsible  for  four 
times  as  many  cases  of  child  mortality 
In  proportion  to  population  as  In  the 
average  residential  neighborhood. 

SUT    OOOD    BOtrSIMO    XMPtOVBS    BEALTM 

Since  the  slum  Is  a  complex  of  poverty, 
poor  nutrition,  lack  of  medical  care,  lack 
of  education,  and  other  factors.  It  hac 
been  difficult  to  determine  the  ext«nt 
that  substandard  housing  per  se  Is  a 
factor  In  sickness  and  death.  But.  it  Is 
IncoDtrovertlMt  that  bad  houalnc.  with 
lU  lack  of  •unllsht.  air.  and  fp«c«.  la 
detrimental  to  health. 

More  positively,  recent  studies  of  faal- 
lles  moved  from  slums  to  public  he 
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proj  fcts  actually  show  Improved  health 
and  tower  morbidity  records.  One  such 
studr.  made  by  Dr.  Jay  Rumney.  In 
Newdrk.  N.  J.,  shows  15  percent  fewer  In- 
45  percent  fewer  cases  of 
31  percent  fewer  cases  of 
chlljlren's  diseases  in  the  housing  project 
as  c  jmpiu-ed  with  areas  of  slum  housing 
Sim  lar  to  that  from  which  the  public- 
houiing  tenants  moved. 

D;   Cincinnati.   Ohio,    the   Cincinnati 
Hoi  sing  Authority  reported  infant  mor- 
t«ll  y  In  a  housmg  project  was  one-fifth 
of  I  lat  In  an  adjacent  tract  of  slum  hous- 
ing «md  less  than  one-third  of  the  rate 
for  the  city.     In  the  slum  tract.  Infant 
moi  tality  was  twice  as  high  as  in  the  rest 
of  the  city.    There  Is  sufBcient  evidence 
to    ndicate  that  the  provision  of  good 
hot  sing  is  a  positive  step  that  would  yield 
tan  ilble  results  In  the  attainment  of  im- 
prci^ed  child  health.    We  must  act  now 
to    rlear  slums,  and  supply  housing  for 
un(  erprivlleged   families   at    rents   they 
cai   afford.    The  only  program  to  bring 
tha  t  about  is  ofTered  by  the  Taft-EUen- 
da  -Wagner  bill  on  which  we  must  have 
affirmative  action  by  the  House  before 
th«  close  of  this  session. 

coMMrrm  sm  on  box 
'  Tie  House  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Cu  rency  has  been  sitting  on  this  much- 
ne<ded  bill  for  4  years:  but  they  are  not 
try  ng  to  hatch  the  bill,  they  just  want 
to  ay  an  egg.  to  use  theatrical  parlance. 
like  every  other  humanitarian  person. 
I  f  nd  myself  most  moved  by  the  plight 
of  rhlldren. 

:  n  New  York  we  have  performed  mir- 
acles In  slum  clearance:  we  still  have  a 
▼ait  task  before  us. 

The  magnitude  of  that  task  is  told  in 
thi  report  to  the  mayor  of  New  York,  and 
Inliayor  ODwyer's  reply,  which  already 
ha  I  been  made  a  part  of  the  record  of  the 
heiring  by  my  colleague  the  gentleman 
frcm  New  York  fMr.  Mult»]. 

SANKS  AU  ON   STHIKS 

hit  there  are  other  and  serious  con- 
sit  ^rations.  In  the  stataOMOt  in  support 
of  this  bill  which  I  steB  wbmit  to  the 
committee  In  the  next  few  days.  I  point 
ou ,  that  the  failure  of  the  committee  to 
tal^e  any  action  is  stagnating  the  resi- 
1-constructlon  industry. 

will  not  make  loans  as  long  as 

th^re  Is  a  possibility  that  they  can  get 

4>  rpercent  loans  with  all  risk  taken  out. 

They  are  on  an  Intemt  Strike. 

The  authority  of  the  Reconstruction 

Ft  lance  Corporation  to  purchase  OI  loan 

m<  irtgages  was  taken  away  a  year  ago  by 

Mi  >ll«pubUca«  OwnrcM.  and  there  Is  no 

M  MMliiry  maflMl  for  .*uch  paper.    Th^ 

RfC  MrtWiHn  Mil  merely  insured  the 

_  •«   ilM  FMtoral  NftilMMl 
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gladly  sacrifice  the  advantage  of  this  l5- 
sue  to  f.et  the  bill  out  of  committee  and 
enacted  into  law. 

The  need  for  houses  is  paramount  to 
any  political  consideration. 
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Time  for  Action — Now! 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANK  BUCHANAN  - 

or  PKMItSTLV&MIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATTVBS 

Friday,  May  28,  1948 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record.  I  wish  to  In- 
clude the  testimony  of  John  W.  Edelman 
and  Leo  Goodman,  representing  the  Con- 
gress of  Industrial  Organizations.  In  sup- 
port of  S  866.  the  Taft-EUender-Wagner 
housing  bill,  before  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  Banking  and  Currency  on  May 
20.  1948 

In  view  of  the  time  schedule  imposed 
on  the  House  of  Representatives  in  the 
next  3  weeks,  it  is  my  sincere  conviction 
that  the  Banking  and  Currency  Commit- 
tee should  conclude  Its  hearings  by  June 
4  so  that  a  bill  can  be  reported  In  time 
for  action  before  the  anticipated  recess 
or  adjournment  on  June  18  or  19.  If 
there  is  a  real  resolve  or  Intention  on  the 
part  of  the  leadership  to  get  this  vitally 
Important  legislation  on  the  floor  for  a 
vote,  ways  could  be  found  to  expedite 
and  complete  the  hearings,  without  fur- 
ther delay. 

The  citizens  of  the  United  SUtes  who 
are    going    through    the    heartbreaking 
search  for  a  place  to  live,  who  dally  face 
the  task  of  extracting  some  decency  out 
of  indecent  places  In  which  to  live,  have 
a  right  to  know  what  this  Congress  ex- 
pects to  do  about  housing.    They  have  a 
right  to  know  whether  this  Congress  in- 
tends to  embark  on  a  housing  program 
that  will  meet  the  needs  of  the  Ameri- 
can people,  or  whether  it  will  continue 
to  do  only  what  the  powerful  but  short- 
sighted real  estate  lobby  wants  it  to  do. 
The  testimony  follows: 
In   opening   our   >tat«m«Dt   on    bctialf   of 
the  CongreM  of  IndujtrUl  Or«anla«Uons  we 
wuh  to  place  In  the  Racoaa  two  or  three 
formal  declarations  <m  housing  by  the  CIU 
We  believe  thU  U  impartaBt.  not  merely  lo 
ettablt»h  the  fact  that  our  representations 
on    thU    leslalatlon    are   compleUly    tn    11ns 
with    Inatructkms   from  our   rank   and   Ale. 
hilt   also  lo  UM—f  thst  otir   pMltlon  nn 
thu  whole  fftimtm  tuM  been  soaslstetit  over 
s  perlotf  ef  yssfs     In  IM4  tlis  OlO  UafiM4 
mt4   wMelf   eirpulated    s   dastMMHt    toy   H« 
MtsMent  l^mr*  M*»rfafjM«HM  "Th«  CIO 
NMWi0«r«ne«it    riar.       VMl   pttfptml    wm 
'  •«  •  tNfMi  when  M  iifMyi  IJMM 

MMMMHIMie    wfPMM    ^Wyw_^Wi  ^Hf 
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metropolitan  areas  and  for  s  program  which 
will  give  good  Bhelter  to  every  family,  urban 
and  rural,  regardless  of  Income,  throughout 
the  land. 

■•The  alum  clearance  program  must  be  re- 
sumed at  once  on  an  ample  jcale.  Our  slums 
should  be  eliminated,  substandard  housing 
supplanted  and  blighted  areas  reconstructed 
within  10  years  after  the  war. 

•We  must  have  teamwork  between  private 
and  public  InliUtlve  in  the  housing  field. 
Both  have  their  responsibilities.  Private 
builders  should  forget  their  senseless  and 
expensive  war  on  public  housing.  There  is 
more  than  enough  for  all  to  do. 

•There  must  also  be  Government  help  for 
cooperative  housing. 

"We  should  lay  plans  now  to  build  not  less 
than  1.500.000  new  homes  every  year  for  at 
least  the  next  10  years.  Planning  and  land 
purchase  must  get  under  way  at  once  with 
whatever  Federal  assistance  may  be  neces- 
sary. 

"Our  city  planning  must  become  more 
Imaginative  and  lx>ld.  It  must  take  In  whole 
metropolitan  areas.  It  must  Include  Indus- 
trial and  commercial  facilities  as  well  as  hos- 
pitals,  schools,   recreation,   and  shelter. 

•We  should  tear  down  Ind'i.sUlal  plants 
which  are  badly  located  with  respect  to  ths 
life  of  the  community,  and  build  new  ones 
In  the  right  places.  We  should  tear  up 
transporutlon  facilities  which  destroy  the 
recreational  possibilities  of  our  water  fronts 
and  lay  new  tracks  at  the  right  place.s.  We 
should  reconstruct  most  of  our  docks  and 
harbors.  We  should  clear  out  whole  neigh- 
borhoods In  downtown  areas  and  build  air- 
ports or  plant  parks. 

•'Our  cltlee  should  be  rebuilt  completely. 
They  should  be  broadly  decentralised.  New 
towna  should  be  founded  on  the  outskirts. 
Op^n  country  should  be  brought  downtown. 
"City  t.ax  structures  must  and  can  be  re- 
organized on  a  metropolitan  basis  to  facili- 
tate these  changes.  Only  planned  decen- 
tralization. Indeed,  can  save  our  big  city 
finances,  which  are  Imperiled  by  Inevitable 
and  planless  dispersion  and  blight. 

"There  Is  work  here  for  millions  of  men 
for  a  generation.  The  demand  for  building 
materials  and  for  new  industrial  plants, 
equipment,  and  machinery  will  be  Immense." 
The  Congress  of  Industrial  Organizations 
and  Its  varlotia  sfBllates  have,  through  the 
years,  consistently  adopted  formal  resolu- 
tions on  the  subject  of  housing  legislation. 
We  mention  this  fact  not  for  the  sake  of 
history,  but  rather  to  demonstrate  that  CIO 
has  been  constantly  aware  of  the  need  for 
sweeping  reforms  in  the  field  of  housing.  We 
shall  quote  the  resolve  section  of  the  reso- 
lution adopted  by  the  eighth  constitutional 
convention  held  In  Atlantic  City.  N.  J..  In  No- 
vember 1940: 

Re.^olifd.  Thst  this  convention  of  the 
Congre»n  of  Industrial  Orgaritzatlonn  petition 
the  Presldefit  and  the  Congress  of  the  tJnltsd 
States,  to: 

"<t)  Meet  one  of  the  foremost  problems 
thiotifh  a  reinforced  and  strengthened  over- 
all houeinf  prngram  baaed  (,n  ;•  r«>r,«inition 
nf  the  masnitiMie  of  the  Tie* 

IMS  •#•••"."•  and  mif  elui..  ;-,,., .>,<'-.    *,,.,«  st 
the  '  'le  sppralslnS  realletteslly  Amer- 

tea*  jr.tFri'iai  prnduetiv*  esfNieHjr  Ito  meet 
this  rised 
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loans  for  working  cspltal  to  assure  manufac- 
ture and  erection  of  1.000,000  assembly-line 
homes  a  year. 

'•(6)  Enact  a  further  amendment  to  the 
Patman  Act  to  permit  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  mass  purchase  Industrialized  hous- 
ing, and  to  distribute  them  through  local 
hovislng  authorities  for  rental  to  homeless 
veterans  and  others. 

"(7)  Limit  profiteering  in  housing  so  as 
to  assure  occupants  that  they  will  have  de- 
cent homes  at  a  cost  they  can  afford. 

••(8)  Increase  tho  amount  of  money  avail- 
able for  premium  payments  from  $400,000,000 
to  $600,000,000  to  assist  producers  to  step  up 
production  of  critical  materials  In  the  face  of 
decontrols  on  building  materials. 

"(9>  Eliminate  all  deferrable  and  non- 
essential construction  to  assure  adequate 
supply  of  materials  for  veterans'  housing. 

*  (10)  Encourage  labor  and  veterans  to 
form  their  own  cooperative  housing  groups, 
which  can  deal  directly  with  the  producers 
of  industrialized  housing  and  sharply  reduce 
the  coet  of  marketing  houses  by  reducing 
middlemen  profits." 

At  Boston.  Mass..  In  1947,  the  ninth  con- 
stltutlonal  convention  of  the  CIO  not  only 
called  for  the  enactment  of  the  current  ver- 
sion of  the  omnibus  housing  bill  which  we 
described  as  the  Taft-Ellender-Wagner  bill, 
but  In  the  report  of  the  executive  board  a 
considerable  section  was  devoted  to  housing. 
We  quote  one  passage  from  this  report: 

'•It  Is  plain  that  the  great  need  In  housing 
is  to  produce  homes  tn  quantity  at  moderate 
cost.  The  problem  is  to  realize  from  the 
mass  production  of  housing  the  savings  that 
American  Industrial  experience  has  shown 
can  be  made  through  large  scale  operations, 
and  also  to  achieve  through  technological 
Improvements  still  other  economies  In 
money.  In  time.  In  labor,  and  In  materials." 
During  the  several  years  that  various  ver- 
sions of  the  T-E-W  housing  bill  have  been 
before  the  Congress,  the  CIO  has  testified 
repeatedly,  xirglng  enactment  of  this  kind  of 
legislation.  The  CIO's  basic  position  In  re- 
spect to  the  housing  problem  in  tills  country 
has  been  consistent  and  has  been  stated,  re- 
sUted.  and  elaborated  time  and  time  again. 
We  have  published  a  small  library  of  pam- 
phlets designed  to  build  public  support  for  a 
comprehensive  housing  program  such  as  Is 
contained  In  the  present  bill,  which  we  sup- 
port and  seek  to  have  adopted. 

We  offer  recommendations  for  major  modi- 
fication of  only  two  sections  In  this  legisla- 
tion. 

SXnLOINC  uatesials 
In  opening  our  statement  we  wish  to  re- 
•mphaslae  one  fundamental  point  which  we 
lukve  sodeavored  to  make  In  connection  with 
bousing  legislation  whenever  we  have  been 
given  an  opportunity  to  do  so.  WhUe  we  In- 
sist and  urge  that  a.  8M  must  bs  passed,  ws 
fo  on  to  add  that  tbe  Oongrsss,  In  our  Judg- 
■aent.  wUI  find  U  nsosssary  to  taks  Mippls- 
■nentary  legislative  action  to  Inersass  the 
supply,  control  the  costs,  snd  allocats  ths 
tis«  of  bulMIng  matertalti  if  the  prograni  en- 
visaged lo  ths  T-E-W  bill  Is  to  be  setually 
Mtalevsd.  We  stress  the  fxilnt  sbmit  build- 
lag  aM«ertal«  beesuss  we  6n  nm  wish  to  give 
HMt  vsst  bndv  nf  hmatimm  wht>  are,  ms  ths 
Mfs.  i/iokltiM  Utt  •  iMHe.'  s  fs^iins 
»M  IMr  ftMIMM  MWIMi  WW  ^  "v*f 
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of  dealing  with  the  matertals  problem.  Is  not 
feasible.  Certainly  w#  do  not  advocate  that 
public  moneys  be  used  to  expand  the  produc- 
tion of  building  supplies  which  would  be 
used  to  enrich  speculative  builders.  8.  866, 
If  properly  administered,  should  set  In  mo- 
tion such  reforms  and  advances  in  the  field 
of  home  construction  that  not  only  would  the 
factory-built  or  the  prefabricated  house  be- 
come practical,  but  there  would  be  a  much 
more  economical  and  efficient  use  of  tradi- 
tional  materials   and   processes. 

THE     NEED 

We  shall  assume  In  this  presentation  that 
the  entire  membership  of  the  Committee  on 
Banking    and    Currency    of    the    House    of 
Representatives,   eeverel   of   whose   Members 
served  on  the  Joint  Congressional  Committee 
on  Housing,  have  read   the  reports  on   the 
hearings  conducted  by  the  Joint  Committee 
in  35  cities  throughout  this  country.    Before 
preparing    this    statement    we    quickly    re- 
viewed most  of  this  voluminous  testimony, 
all  of  which  we  have  studied  at  one  time 
or     another.    The     only     conclusion     any 
thoughtful    and    open-minded    citizen    can 
some   to  after  studying  tliis  record   is  that 
the  proponents  of  the  T-E-W  bill  have  built 
therein    a    solid    and    Irrefutable    case.     Nu- 
merically, probably  more  witnesses  appeared 
In    oppoeltlon    to    this    type    of    legislation; 
moreover,  many  humble  citizens  were  openly 
discouraged  from  speaking  up  for  the  T-E-W 
bin  simply  because   ibey  had   been   warned 
that  If  they  spoke  In  favor  of  T-E-W  they 
would  be  asked,  accusingly.   "Can   you  give 
a  technical  analysis  of  this  legislation  section 
by  section?"    An. effort  was  made  td^ create 
the  feeling  that  unless  the  prospective  wit- 
ness had  an  expert  understanding  of  every 
line    and    every    phase    In    this    exceedingly 
technical  bill  that  he  or  she  was  not  qualified 
to  register  approval   or   disapproval   of   this 
legislation.     Tet.    despite    these    handicaps, 
the  facts  themselves  as  revealed  by  all  the 
witnesses  demonstrated  the  absolute  need  for 
governmental    intervention    In    the    housing 
picture.     Probably    the    most    effective    wit- 
nesses for  the  T-E-W  bill  were  Its  avowed 
opponents.     Here  was  a  commute  which  was 
popularly  assumed  to  be  exceedingly  friendly 
to  the  groups  In  our  society  who  customarily 
and  doggedly  attack  public  housing  in  any 
shape  or  form.     Yet  even  before  such  a  forum 
it  was  not  possible  to  elicit  even  a  whisper 
of  a  constructive  alternative  suggestion  for 
dealing  with  one  of  the  gravest  social  prob- 
lems  of  our   day.    The   home   builders,   the 
materials  men.  the  real-estate  people,  all  erf 
them  recited  over  and  over  again  Identically 
phrased  attacks  on  governmental  aid  of  any 
kind   for   the   consumers   of   housing,   while 
seeing   no  contradiction  whatever   in   their 
implied    or    flatlooted    insistence    on    very 
■pedal  governmental  gratuities  or  guaranties 
fur    the    builders,    sellers,    or    financiers    of 
hotislng. 

Tbess  Natlun-wldc  hearings  were  not 
organlxsd  on  any  aystsmatic  basis  so  ss  to 
develop  new  dsta  on  the  need  for  mors 
housing  or  for  certain  types  of  hotislng.  but 
the  amazing  similarity  of  the  facts  and 
figures  presented  by  con«umer,  labor  snd  pro- 
h(/utlni  witnesses  In  widsly  sepsrsted  fNtfte 
,1  •)..  'Muntry,  on  every  phsss  (A  the  dttettMMi 
Ml  the  absetiee  «f  fetiM  Mueiftif, 
n  ftdsi  Of  Mf  iMiliigl  aiMl  the  evef 
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suthorltatlve  and  Interesting  synthesis  of 
the  case  for  prompt  passage  of  the  legislation 
now  before  you. 

In  the  whole  history  of  American  legisla- 
tive effort  there  have  l>een  few  cases  on 
record  where  so  many  ccmm'jnltl'is.  areas, 
and  even  whole  States,  had  an  opportunity 
to  bring  a  cross  section  of  their  population 
to  testify  for  or  against  a  measure  having  to 
do  with  basic  human  needs. 

PUBUC    HOUSING 

In  these  regional  hearings  a  small  moun- 
tain of  evidence  was  pUed  up  on  the  specific 
question  of  public  housing  by  the  members 
or  representatives  of  local  public  BUtboritles 
who  teetlfied.  If  you  will  carefully  review 
this  testimony  In  sequence,  as  we  have  done, 
you  cannot  f a  '  to  be  Impressed  by  the  com- 
petence of  these  presentations  and  the  unique 
body  of  factual  data  which  was  presented. 
Not  only  is  the  tone  of  the  testimony  calm 
and  reasoned,  but  the  material  is  exceedingly 
comprehensive  and  ably  organized.  We  find 
the  total  effect  of  these  differing  presenta- 
tions to  be  almost  formidably  convincing. 
The  local  housing  authorities  supplied  facts 
out  of  almost  10  years'  experience  with  the 
operation  of  projects  In  local  communities. 
The  support  for  public  housing  by  all  these 
local  people  came  about  not  as  a  result  of 
any  political  or  ideological  bias,  but  as  a 
simple  logical  deduction  from  the  facts  with 
vihich  they  had  become  completely  familiar. 
We  submit  that  the  case  lor  the  public- 
hoiisLng  sections  of  S.  886  has  been  bru- 
liantly  and  sufficiently  spelled  out  in  the 
record  of  the  regional  hearings  so  that  addi- 
tional argvunents  would  be  largely  redun- 
dant. 

Very  few  trade-union  members  have  ever 
been  eligible  for  tenancy  in  public-housing 
projects.  You  can  be  reasonably  sure  that  U 
a  small  group  of  union  members  still  live  in 
these  projects  they  are  no  doubt  facing  evic- 
tion because  of  the  income-limitation  pro- 
visions of  the  law.  There  are,  of  course, 
many  hundreds  of  thousands  of  very  low 
income  workers  holding  membership  in  trade 
unions;  we  have  a  long  way  to  go  yet  belore 
we  reach  any  wage  miller  lum.  But  these 
low- Income  families  are  seldom  found  in  the 
places  where  there  are  public-housing  proj- 
ects. The  point  I  am  making  Is  simply  that 
organized  labor  has  gone  all  out  for  the  pub- 
lic-housing provisions  of  the  Taft-Ellender- 
Wagner  bill,  but  not  as  a  matter  of  direct 
self-interest  for  its  own  members.  We  are 
for  this  program  because  we  believe  that  the 
most  elementary  social  Justice  and  civic 
sense  demands  tiiat  the  low -income  groups 
in  oiir  society  be  given  at  least  equal  oppor- 
ttmlty  to  enjoy  the  advantages  of  decent, 
safe,  and  sanitary  housing  as  any  other 
group  in  society. 

The  financial  formula  adopted  in  the  orig- 
inal Wagner  housing  bill  and  put  into  prac- 
tice by  the  old  United  States  Housing  Au- 
thority, has  not  been  improved  upon  despite 
the  constant  pounding  It  has  taken  from 
critics  In  Congress  snd  elsewhere  during  an 
entire  decade. 

As  dllr^ns  of  our  home  wrmmunltles  tbe 
members  tA  (jrganlred  labor  have  not  gr<mii 
lee  Ml  eontlntied  «ili»tene#  of  eUlM 
As  a  matter  ni  feet,  MM 
mnm  mimi'*mtk%  m  war   yeart  he* 
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«b<  UmU*  attack  on  tb«M  problems  than  ar« 
tbo  m  «bo  ar«  confrontad  only  Intarmlttantiy 
wit  i  luch  facts  of  1U«. 

r  Jbllc  housing  projacts.  both  tba  old  sub- 
•M1  Md  types  and  many  of  the  Lanham  act 
per  Dancnt  war  bousing  Jobs  stand  out  to- 
day m  city  aXtCT  city  as  object  leesons  dem- 
ons :ratlng  that  we  can  vastly  Improve  the 
qta  Uty.  both  physically  and  otherwise,  of 
city  life  If  we  are  willing  to  override 
narrow,  aetfish  hsbtta  at  mind  which 
to    tb«    creation    at    thsae    miserable 


thi 

a 


of 
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caqdltkms. 

one  point  we  wish  to  make  regarding 
tc  bousing  tectlon  of  the  bill  Is  that 
toalat  that  no  legal  requirement  or  pt^^l- 
ItU  si  pressures  be  brought  to  bear  on  local 
ha  lalug  authoritice  to  accept  as  tenants 
oo^  a 'narrow  fringe  of  our  fellow  cltlaens 
Income  u  so  low  that  they  have  be- 
very  special  problems  In  our  society 
No  local  public  housing  authority  can  cre- 
ate a  rsaUy  normal  community  in  one  of 
Its]  projects  if  It  Is  obliged  to  live  up  to 
1  an  unfair,  unjust,  and  unreasonable 
Ndutzwnent.  A  very  rigid  Interpretation  of 
•eolation  to  admit  only  the  very  lowest 
persons  to  public  hcuslng  projects 
it  have  the  effect  of  ruling  out  all  pros- 
tlve  tenants,  despite  an  admitted  and 
Ing  need.  We  insist  that  we  stick  to 
principle  thst  public  housing  take  In 
croas-eectlon  of  thoae  persons  whose 
economic  statu:!  rules  them  out  as  customers 
nonsubsidlzed  projects  This  permits 
so^  discretion  in  tenant  selection  without 
ittng  In  any  way  the  essential  principle 
act  which,  as  we  see  It.  Is  to  provtde 
housing  for  those  whom  private  in- 
ry  cannot,  or  will  not.  serve. 

INTKEXST    BATXS 

rbe    CIO    strongly    opposes    those    severai 
Uons  of  S.  M«  which  allows  the  Admin - 
lor,  with  the  approval  of  the  Secretary 
tbe   Treasury,    to   raise    interest    rates   to 
percent      The  Congrsaa  should  limit  tn- 
teieat   rates  to  a  maximum  of  4  percent  on 
all   loans  for  housing  built  for  profit  by  pri- 
▼a  M  builders.     But  Intarest  rates  on  money 
la  Joed    to    any    type    of    nonprofit    housing 
atapuld  be  limited  by  law  to  not  more  than 
percent  over  the  rate  which  the  Govern - 
mint    Itself    pays    for    money       In    practice 
tb  It  would  fix  maximum  rates  at  leas  than 
3    percent  on   this  type  of  project.     On   all 
gu  arantced  loans  for  housing,  that  Is.  where 
tbi  Oovanunent   takes  tbe  whole  risk,  the 
la  mnm  rata  sbould  only  be  as  much  as  the 
0<  vemmcnt  pays  on  tbe  money  It  borrows. 
pi  IS  a  qttartar  of  one  percent  to  cover  the 
CO  It  of  handling,  etc      The  laU  Plorello  La- 
Ovardla.   former   mayor   of   New    York   City, 
this  point   In  the   testimony  he 
tafore   the   Senate   Banking   and   Cur- 
rebcy   Commute*   last   year.     The   Veteraiu 
■of    Foreign    Wars   In    testifying   a   few   days 
i,  took  the  same  position. 
Anyone    with    even    a    little    practical    ex- 
pt  rlence  In  the  field  of  building  knows  this 
qi  astioo    of   interest   rata*   is   Just    not   de- 
If  the  Congraas  permits  the   rates 
go  abova  4  percent  for  any  kind  of  In- 
•t^ed  loan,  then  you  have  said  goodbye  to 
y<  ur  hopes  for  any  large  amount  of  houali^g 
fo '  moderate  income  families.    This  country 
mpst  face  up  to  tbe  tough  economic  fact  that 
on    loans   for    building   must   never 
above  4  i>ercent  or  else  the  bulk  of  thcae 
our  fellow  cltlaens  who  need  new  bomea. 
either  for  rent  or  eapeciaUy  for  aale,  are  priced 
rl^  ;bt  out  of  tbe  market. 

The  Ooocraaa  abould  realize  that  tbla  u 
tqe  caae  and  eliminate  thoae  sections  of 
Mt  which  will  surely  Islng  the  entire 
and  tnanranca  bualneas  of  America 
on  tbe  nacks  of  tbe  Housing  Adxnln- 
Isirator  and  tbe  Treasury  prsaatng  for  tbe 
top  Intareat  rata  made  permissible  by  tbla 
laflalatlon.  We  urga  that  tbe  NaUonal  Lag- 
ime  tbe  recponalbUlty  for  this 
«l4c'1ak>n  and  not  leave  any  ambif  uity  about 
whatavar. 
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Tbe  CIO  la  not  at  tbU  point  talking  about 
n«.t«iny  intaraat  nuaa  on  money  put  up  by 
yrwfww*  wbo  takaa  a  genuine  chance  of  a 
loaa.  We  are  talking  about  loans  wbera  there 
Is  no  genuine  risk.  The  people  wbo  buy 
PHA-tnsurad  laottfagea  are  not  taking  any 
rlaks  In  tba  ardtamrf  aanas  of  the  word:  the 
raaaon  FHA  loans  are  popular  Is  because  the 
Government  baa  built  a  business  which  will 
pay  back  borrowers  in  tbe  rare  case  where 
such  s  mortgage  goes  sour.  That  tremen- 
dously Important  fact  baa  been  completely 
obscured  in  tbe  minds  of  the  general  pubitc 
by  the  terminology  which  bus  been  u«^d  and 
the  legal  rlgmarolea  which  tbe  ordinary  home 
buyer  has  to  go  through. 

We  ask  for  the  lower  rates  of  Interest — 
that  Is.  interest  at  not  more  than  one-q\iarter 
percent  above  tbe  going  rate  paid  by  the 
Government  on  savings  bonds,  etc —for 
housing  projects  which  are  strictly  nonprofit 
in  character.  The  Government  will  draw  up 
appropriate  regulations  to  carry  out  this  in- 
tent. These  projecU  must  t>e  sold  or  rented 
to  persons  whose  income  Is  not  at>ove  a  cer- 
tain amount  Generally  speaking,  thoae  eli- 
gible for  bousing,  entitled  to  these  loans, 
constitutes  that  group  In  society  wbo  esriv 
Just  a  little  too  much  to  be  eligible  for  sut>- 
sidized  housing,  but  who  still  cannot  afford 
tbe  shelter  which  the  ordlnsry  private  build- 
er provldee.  We  are  not  asking  any  Govern- 
ment assistance  for  this  large  group  In  our 
society,  excepting  technical  advice  from  tbe 
houaing  agency  which  will  help  them  plan 
and  build  their  cooperative  or  nonprofit 
projects. 

The  housing  built  with  these  low-lntereat 
loans  win  be  standard  boualng  In  every  re- 
apect  There  is  only  one  dianca  in  a  billion 
that  the  Government  would  ever  lose  a  dime 
on  a  single  unit  so  built  under  this  section 
of  S  886.  and  only  In  the  event  that  the 
Government  doaa  an  Inadequate  Job  of  su- 
pervising, either  tbe  site  selection  or  the 
construction  of  such  units,  could  there  be 
an  lota  of  risk  Involved.  Insofar  as  protectloL' 
of  Government  guarantiee  on  tbe  money  u 
Involved.  Both  common  sense  and  statistics 
kte  that  there  will  be  a  far  greater 
for  any  and  all  typea  of  shelter  for 
sale  or  rent  at  moderate  cost — roughly,  for 
sums  ranging  from  $3i  a  month  to  about 
$60  or  $&b  a  month — for  many  years  to  come 

vrrauNS'  HOMKvrxAo  siu. 

Title  rv  of  tbe  Taft-Klender-Wagner  bUl 
provides  for  FHA  Insurance  of  40-year  mort- 
gage loans  at  a  maximum  Intcreat  rate  of  4 
percent  to  finance  moderate  rental  housing 
projects  developed  by  nonprofit  cooperatives. 
These  mortgages  would  cover  up  to  SW  per- 
cent of  the  value  of  the  completed  projects. 
except  that  in  the  case  of  cooperatives  made 
u.  primarily  of  veterans  of  World  War  II  tbe 
mortgage  could  cover  up  to  M  percent  of  the 
value  of  the  project. 

To  assure  adequate  financing  for  cooper- 
ative bousing  developed  under  this  provision. 
tlUe  rv  also  provides  that  tbe  facilities  of 
tbe  National  Home  Mortgage  Corporation  pro- 
posed to  be  astabltabed  under  title  II  of  the 
bill,  or  of  any  other  Federal  corporation  ca- 
ts ilished  to  make  or  purchase  raal-eatata 
loans,  will  be  available  for  mortgages  In- 
sured under  tbla  cooperative  houaing  provi- 
sion 

While  not  expressly  stated  In  title  IV.  the 
legislative  history  of  this  cooperative  housing 
provision  makes  It  clear  that  It  Is  contem- 
plated that  the  FHA  wUl  extend  technical 
advice  and  assistance  to  houaing  cooperatives 
In  the  planning  and  development  of  projects. 
Directions  to  this  effect  are  contained  In  the 
recoaxModatlona  in  the  final  report  of  tbe 
Joint  Oommlttee  o"  Housing  and  In  ths  re- 
port of  the  Senate  Banking  and  Currency 
Committae  on  tbe  Flanders  ameubnents  to 
8   886. 

These  prortaiona  have  certain  advantages 
over  tbe  proposals  for  veteran's  housing  co- 
onratlTaa  contained  in  tbe  Veteraiu'  Home- 


staad  Act:  (1)  as  eontrastad  with  the  lack  of 
any  standards  of  oonstructlon  or  appraisal 
In  the  Veterans*  Homestead  Act  or  any  provi- 
sion for  Buparrlaloii  or  inspection  of  con- 
structloa.  tha  T-l-W  pronalon  would  require 
conformity  to  FHA  minimum  standards  and 
FHA  inspection  of  construction:  (a)  'he 
Veterans'  HoiHirtaart  Act  contslns  no  provi- 
sions for  tachnlcal  asaUtsncc  to  cooperatlvea 
which  would  therefore  req'Jire  these  volun- 
tary organizations  to  rely  entirely  upon  pri- 
vate sources  for  such  assitance.  The  T-B-W 
proposal  contemplates  that  technical  aslst- 
ance  would  be  made  available  by  the  Federal 
Oovenunent. 

Tbe  one  real  advantage  of  the  financing 
arrangements  for  veterans'  bousing  coopera- 
tlvea  contained  in  the  Veterans"  Homestead 
Act  Is  the  provision  for  direct  Federal  loana 
to  the  cooperatives  st  sn  Interest  rate  of 
one-fourth  of  1  percent  above  the  cost  of 
tbe  money  from  the  Treasury  The  CIO  baa. 
of  course,  recommended  and  urged  an  amend- 
ment to  this  section  which  would  make  tba 
cheap  money  available  to  all  bona  fide  non- 
profit cooperative  or  mutual  projects  Tba 
CIO  endorses  and  supports  the  general  In- 
tent snd  purpose  of  the  Veterans  Homestead 
Act  but  believes  that  In  practice  the  veter- 
ans wou'd  obtain  even  better  results  by  set- 
ting up  their  co-ops  under  tbe  ternu  of  tltla 
IV  of  the  T-E-W  bill  with  the  lower  interest 
rste  Incorporated  In  It.  It  would  seem  quit* 
clear  to  us  that  upon  reflection  the  veter- 
ana'  groupa  would  see  tbe  enormous  advan- 
tagas  In  having  competent  supervision  of  all 
construction  and  such  help  as  might  be  need- 
ed In  planning  their  proJecu. 

Moreover,  the  CIO  feels  strongly  that  the 
bulk  of  the  veterans  of  this  country  would 
be  better  off — as  indeed  all  clttsens  would— 
If  sll  the  bousing  actlvltlea  of  tbe  Govem- 
DMnt.  both  for  veterans  and  nonveterans. 
were  centered  in  tbe  same  ever-all  agency. 
Tbe  fact  Is  that  the  Veterans'  Homestead  Act 
doea  not  comptletely  exclude  all  nonveterana 
from  lU  benefiu  We  feel  that  It  Is  Inevi- 
table and  dealrabic  that  some  mixing  of  vet- 
erans and  nonveterans  will  occur  In  these 
moderate  priced  nonprofit  bousing  co-ops. 
and  we  believe  that  &e  one  boualng  agency 
can  handle  the  affairs  of  veterans  at  least 
as  ably  and  sympathetically  ss  they  sre  dealt 
with  by  the  Veterans'  AdnUntsuatlon. 

At  tbu  point  we  wish  to  place  ourselves  on 
record  as  predicting  thst  from  among  both 
organized  labor  and  veterans'  groups  there 
will  quickly  spring  up  a  great  many  associa- 
tions seeking  to  take  advantage  of  this  sec- 
tion of  the  T-E-W  bill  As  we  see  It,  what 
tbe  Government  would  t>e  doing  would  t>e  to 
encourage  and  assist  a  vaat  army  of  self- 
reliant,  go-ahead,  thrifty  young  families  of 
limited  income  to  pool  their  energies  and  re- 
sources and  by  adopting  certain  well  thought- 
out  techniques  of  mutual  assUtsnce  achieve 
savings,  which  will  certainly  be  significant 
and  which  should  be  substantial.  In  the  cost 
of  shelter.  Today  the  group  thst  would  be 
eligible  for  this  type  of  housing  suffers  In  a 
no-man's  land;  It  supplies  virtually  no  cus- 
tomers to  private  builders,  and  Is  not  eligible 
(or  willing,  for  that  matter)  to  live  In  sub- 
sidized projects.  In  practice  private  con- 
tractors would  build  tbe  houses  for  these 
nonprofit  groups:  the  contractors  would,  of 
course,  make  profits.  Outside  of  the  lower 
Interest  rate  that  would  apply,  the  savlnga 
would  result  from  the  elimination  of  certain 
promotional  overhead  costs  and  selling  costs, 
and  from  such  economlea  as  could  be  effect- 
ed  through   larga-acale   operations. 

It  Is  our  conviction  that  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  working  people  are  only  waiting  un- 
til this  law  is  ipassed  to  start  organizing 
themselves  to  be  able  to  get  a  lot  of  mod- 
erate-priced housing  started.  We  cannot 
ooocelve  of  any  step  that  this  Congreas  could 
take  which  would  do  more  to  contribute  to 
the  morale  and  general  well  being  of  tbe 
American  community  than  tbe  enactment  of 
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the  T-I-W  bin  with  these  suggested,  neces- 
sary changes. 

USBAIf    aEDCVXLOPMXMT 

Early  In  the  life  of  the  CIO,  those  of  us 
wbo  worked  en   the  problems  of  providing 
adequate  housing  for  millions  of  members 
of  our  organization  who  lived  In  the  cities. 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  redevelopment 
of  our  cities  was  an  absolute  prerequisite  to 
the  elimination  of  slums  in  order  to  achieve 
more  healthful  living  environment  and  ade- 
quate standard  of  living  for  our  members. 
After  years  of  Intensive  effort  and  energy. 
we    prepared    a    memorandum    on    postwar 
urban  housing,  copies  of  which  have  been 
made  available  to  the  committee,  along  with 
this  statement,  which  points  out  the  neces- 
sity of  planning  a  national  program  of  urban 
developments.      We  are  happy   that  S.  8C6 
takes  some  first  steps  In  this  direction.     We 
wUh  that  It  went  further  along  the  lines  of 
the  recommendations  in  our  memorandum. 
We  hope  that  the  Congress.  In  passing  S.  8€6. 
will   reccgnue   that   their   approach   to   this 
problem,  though  a  beginning,  is  only  a  first 
step  In  the  more  substantial  program  which 
Is  needed  If  this  blight  of  our  cities  Is  to 
be  eradicated  and  prevented  In  the  future. 
This  committee.  In  our  Judgment,  has  an 
obligation  to  the   underhoused  residents  of 
this  coimtry.     It  should  and  must  act  quickly 
on  this  bin  which  has  been  under  consid- 
eration by  the  Members  of  the  Congress  and 
Its  various  subcommittees  for  some  4 ''a  years. 
Early  action  would  make  it  possible  to  Im- 
plement   the   provisions   of    the    bill   during 
the   present  construction   season   and   some 
alleviation    of   the    housing   shortage   could 
be  expected  within  the  present  year.      The 
time  for  action  Is  now. 


Fool-and-Mouth  Disease 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  GEORGE  W.  GILLIE 

or   INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  May  28.  1948 

Mr.  GILLIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  following  article  from 
Corn  Industries  Research  Foundation, 
New  York  City: 

rOOT-AND-MOUTH    LOOMS    AGAIN 

No  one  who  reads  a  farm  magazine  or  a 
newspaper  can  have  escaped  the  current  up- 
aurge  of  alarm  over  foot-and-mouth  disease. 

The  United  States  has  waged  an  8-monlh 
campaign  against  a  recent  spread  of  foot- 
and-mouth  (or  hoof-and-mouth,  or  aftosa. 
or  call  It  what  you  will)  In  Mexico.  Our  side 
mounted  a  force  of  2.000  men,  1.500  pieces  o: 
heavy  Army  equipment,  and  35,000.000  United 
States  dollars.  But  the  fight— In  certain  as- 
pects resembling  a  second  Mexican  War — has 
been  unequivocally  lost.  The  American 
forces  have  withdrawn  from  the  field.  We 
have  met  the  enemy,  but  he  Is  not  by  any 
means  ours. 

There  remain b.  as  salvage  from  our  orig- 
inal hopes  and  perhaps  as  some  psychological 
balm  to  the  fonsclence  of  a  defeated  force. 
the  single  ch.incy  assignment  of  a  holding 
operation,  to  contain  foot-anC -mouth  dis- 
ease within  Its  limits  as  of  February  1—300 
miles  from  our  border.  A  750-mlle  quaran- 
tine line  crosses  Mexico  from  east  to  west. 

Correspondents  returning  from  the  front 
estimate  that  the  prospects  of  successfully 
holding  this  line  against  the  spread  of  the 
Infection  are  dubious.  One  reporter,  Paul 
Pnggens  of  the  Farm  Journal,  likens  our 
quarantine  line  to  the  Maglnot  of  sllU  fresh 
and  painful  memory,  and  recaUs  that  the 
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latter  was  outflanked.  Foot-and-mouth  may 
Jump  our  borders  at  any  time,  he  concludes, 
adding  that  It's  a  miracle  it  hasn't  done  so 
already. 

The  United  States  force  launched  upon 
this  campaign  with  Its  high  command's  cal- 
culations focused  upon  a  single  enemy— the 
disease  Itself.  But  long  before  the  8  months 
were  up.  headquarters  realized  It  was  fighting 
another  and  even  more  formidable  foe — the 
Mexican  people.  Many  of  the  cattle-keeping 
peasants  are  primitive  almost  to  the  level  of 
savagery.  Totally  Ignorant  of  the  threat  Im- 
plicit In  this  disease  which  was  running 
through  their  herds  like  fire  through  dry 
grass,  they  were  suspicious  and  fearful  of 
any  Intruder.  Very  lew  can  speak  English; 
indeed,  often  they  have  dllBculty  in  con- 
versing among  themselves,  so  dlflerent  are 
their  dialects.  Virtually  all  of  them  hate 
the  grlngoes  with  an  Inborn  hatred  nourished 
by  the  legends  of  two  American  invasions  in 
the  past. 

In  the  back-country  vUlages  of  these  peo- 
ple, and  In  their  unfenced  pastures,  the 
cattle  of  a  hundred  owners  find  common 
grazing  ground  and  casually  trade  back  and 
forth  the  virus  of  aftosa.  The  people  do  not 
take  the  disease  as  seriously  as  we  do.  The 
death  rate  of  aftosa  Isn't  high,  and  the  few 
cattle  that  die  of  It  can  be  left  to  the  vul- 
tures. Those  that  don't  die  can  lead  their 
mlserables  lives,  furnish  some  meat  when 
slaughtered,  or.  as  oxen,  pull  a  cart  or  a 
plow  somewhat  better  than  even  a  strong 
man  can.  Poor  cattle,  thin  cattle,  sick 
cattle — these  the  people  had  always  seen. 
The  aftosa  didn't  make  much  difference.  It 
was  hard  to  believe  that  an  ox  that  wasn't 
even  sick,  but  Just  exposed  to  the  sickness, 
should  be  shot.  Even  a  sick  ox  wasn't  likely 
to  die,  and  as  long  as  It  didn't  die  It  was  an 
asset,  maybe  the  only  asset  a  man  had.  You 
didn't  shoot  a  sick  ox,  any  more  than  you 
shot  a  sick  man. 

Then  the  Grlngoes  come,  with  their 
strange  talk,  their  strange-looking  Imple- 
ments. They  consult  with  the  town's  presl- 
dente,  maybe  with  the  padre,  and  after  such 
consultation  the  people  learn  that  their 
cattle  must  be  killed,  to  check  the  spread  of 
this  Illness  which  is  supposed  to  be  so  evil 
though  It  hardly  ever  kills.  To  check  the 
spread  Inlo  the  rest  of  Mexico — but  more 
probably,  as  they  surmise  Into  the  United 
States.  Maybe  there  is  talk  of  the  $8,000,- 
000,000  American  livestock  industry  being 
threatened.  To  protect  that  industry  the 
Americans  will  pay  you  *50  for  each  ox 
slaughtered.  $5  for  each  pig  or  sheep.  But 
you  can't  salvage  even  the  hide  of  your 
slaughtered  ox.  And  after  It  is  killed,  how 
do  you  work  your  land?  So  If  you  have  a 
couple  of  oxen,  which  are  your  total  security 
and  capital  goods,  and  If  you  make  eight 
pesoa  for  yourself  and  ycur  family  on  a  good 
day,  what  does  the  $8,000,000,000  American 
livestock  Industry  mean  to  you? 

It  meant,  as  this  American  expeditionary 
force  found  out,  a  sinister  look  coming  into 
dark  and  doubtful  eyes.  It  meant  rumors — 
Jumping  the  Jungles  and  the  unfenced  fields 
faster  than  the  aftosa  Itself— of  ugly  Ameri- 
can designs  to  destroy  Mexico's  meat  sup- 
ply by  kUling  Mexico's  cattle.  It  meant 
closely  guarded  American  camps  at  night. 
and  apprehension  of  the  rifle  shot  that 
might  come  at  any  time. 
It  mean.  In  the  end,  defeat. 
And  the  foot-and-mouth  rages  on  In  Mex- 
ico. That  750-mUe  quarantine  line,  no  mat- 
ter how  thoroughly  patrolled,  can  Ecarcely 
contain  the  Infection.  There  are  too  many 
ways  for  It  to  spread. 

If  it  gets  Into  our  country— Into  Texas, 
say,  and  from  Texas  to  God  knows  where — 
the  damage  could  be  Incalculable.  It 
wouldn't  be  our  first  bout  with  foot-and- 
mouth— we  have  had  five  others  In  the  past. 
In  the  most  serious  one,  more  than  170.000 
sick  and  exposed  animals — mostly  cattle  and 
hogs — were  slaughtered.    But  that  was  some 


20  years  ago.    Today  people  travel  oftener 
and  farther  than  they  ever  traveled  before. 
Texans  by  the  thousands  are  motoring,  or 
going  by  train  or  air,  to  Oregon  and  Wiscon- 
sin and  New  York,  and  people  in  every  other 
State  are  getting  into  cars  or  planes  and 
radiating   fanwlse   all   over  hell    and   gone. 
Every  one  of  these  travelers,  leaving  or  en- 
tering a  foot-and-mouth-infected  area.  Is  a 
potential  bearer  of  the  virus.    Unless  an  out- 
break could   immediately   be  localized.   Iso- 
lated and  stamped  out.  there  is  no  telling 
where  it  might  end  or  what  Its  ultimate  toll 
might  be,  in  terms  of  meat  and  milk  supplies. 
And  what,  in  turn,  would  be  the  effect  on 
the  grain  crops  which  support  otir  meat  and 
dairy  animals — chiefly,  of  course,  corn?    Corn 
is  linked  so  closely  to  catf  e  and  hogs  that 
any  serious  reduction  of  cattle  and  hog  num- 
bers would  be  reflected  in  the  corn   crop. 
Conceivably  the  number  of  acres  planted  and 
of  bushels  harvested  could  be  vastly  reduced. 
How,  we  ask  ourself,  would  this  affect  corn 
prices,    and    eventually    the    supply-and-de- 
mand  factors  In  other  grains,  other  crops? 
How,  indeed,  might  it  affect  our  whole  agri- 
cultural economy? 

The  answer  is  pretty  Involved,  but  cer- 
tainly not  pretty.  In  a  world  already  full  of 
alarms,  perhaps  we  shouldn't  look  for  another 
which,  so  far.  only  threatens.  But  the  time 
to  prevent  an  American  outbreak  of  foot-and- 
mouth  is  before  it  starts.  A  network  of 
regional  research  laboratories  for  the  most 
intensive  study  of  vaccines,  and  any  other 
preventive  measures  there  may  be,  seems  to 
us  the  top-priority  agricultural  need  of  1948. 
Meanwhile,  cattlemen  everywhere  should 
be  alerted  for  the  first  sign  of  an  outbreak, 
an  convinced  of  the  urgent  necessity  of  re- 
porting It  when  It  appears. 


The  Dowry  of  the  American  Citizen  of 
Czechoslovak  Ori^ 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  KARL  STEFAN 

or  NEBRASKA 

IN  TOE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'HVES 

Fnday.  May  28. 1948 

Mr.  STEFAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  has 
been  altogether  too  much  of  the  spirit  of 
take  and  altogether  too  little  of  the  spirit 
of  give  on  the  part  of  most  foreign  pow- 
ers. When  the  attention  of  a  Member  is 
drawn  to  an  instance  of  giving  that  in- 
stance becomes  an  important  occasion. 

It  is  a  matter  of  pride  to  me.  since  I 
was  born  in  what  later  became  Czecho- 
slovakia, to  observe  that  Czechosiovak- 
ians  who  later  became  American  citizens 
invariably  gave  of  themselves,  their  cul- 
ture, their  sturdy  industry,  to  their 
adopted  country.  They  gratefully  ac- 
cepted our  constitutional  liberties.  But 
they  were  not  content  with  mere  accept- 
ance. They  gave  themselves — and  their 
children  are  still  giving  themselves— that 
our  Nation  shall  be  preserved  and  that 
those  rights  which  all  Americans  mu- 
tually cherish  should  be  continued  for 
posterity. 

So.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with  deep  satis- 
faction that  I  am  inserting  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record  an  article  Tuesday 
Was  Always  a  Nightmare,  from  the  Octo- 
ber 17  issue  of  Woman's  Day.  since  this 
article  so  accurately  and  sympathetical- 
ly portrays  the  dowry  that  Czechoslo- 
vakians  brought  to  their  beloved  United 
States. 


.     \ 
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(By  AnntftU  Vlctorln) 

Bt«7  MosHlay,  Mamlnka  (that  me&nt 
■  other  In  Caacb )  w«ahed  clothes  for  the  Kirk 
fijnUy.  Un  Kirk  ielected  Mjimlnka  from 
a  I  the  women  In  the  block.  ll*mlnk»  boUed 
a  1  the  white  clothes,  blued  them  twice,  and 
s  arched  the  Intricate  plecee  Juat  right.  On 
lueaday  the  Ironed  and  mended  And  before 
aipper  we  delivered  the  flnlahed  laundry. 
4nd  that  was  wbers  the  nightmare  came  In. 

When  I  came  home  from  school.  Maminka 
_jkt  ••  to  Ocasek'B  butcher  shop.  She  to!d 
I  M  to  f*t  half  a  pound  of  aoup  meat  off  the 
r  ha.  three  bones  with  marrow  In  them,  and 
4  pounds  of  leaf  lard.  She  always  chopped 
tie  swaniike  leaves  into  small  squarss.  put 
tiem  in  s  deep  pot.  and  cooked  them  jcntly 
V  ntil  rendered  Then  she  strained  the  hot 
1  trd  tkro^h  a  cheesecloth  and  stored  It  in  a 
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I  Ukad  to  go  to  Ocasek's  butcher  shop.  Mr. 
greeted  me  with.  "Tak.  ca  adur 
"  which  means  In  Caech.  "So.  hello. 
lady  "  The  way  he  said  It  I  knew  he 
Iked  me.  Then  be  tore  off  a  half  at  a  frmnk- 
1  urter  and  handed  It  to  me  over  the  cottBter. 
'Uasm."  I  grinned  every  pleased.  He  never 
hrew  It  at  me  the  way  he  did  at  liamle  Cerny 
Uzzie  Puts. 
As  I  was  leaving.  Ur.  Ocasek  called  after 
ne.  "Tell  jour  uiother  not  to  forget  Friday." 
Friday  was  ■  ■?  day  the  ladles  would  gather 
n  the  back  oT  Ocaaak's  butcher  shop  to  autp 
Mkthers  from  geese  and  ducks.  That  was  st' 
le  could  display  them  In  the  window  for  Sat- 
irday's  buying.  The  ladles  could  keep  all 
he  feathers  they  stripped.  Tbey  also  got 
ome  giblets  for  their  work  For  extra  gooo 
neasure  Mr.  Ocasek  let  Maminka  take  home 
ots  of  drippings  Maminka  combined  the 
irtpptngs  with  milk  and  dots  of  butter  and 
XJured  this  mixture  over  stale  buns.  8he 
aaked  this,  and  Tatlnek  (which  maan^ 
'attoar  In  Czech)  smacked  his  Ups  over  thlj 
Itah 
I  didn't  go  to  Malik's  bakery  on  Monday  or 
Because  we  still  had  lots  of  Housk:i 
Koiacky  left  over  from  Saturday.  Ma- 
baked  pans  and  pans  on  Saturday 
[nomlng  She  would  wrap  up  what  was  left 
}ver  on  Sunday  In  a  beavy  Unen  cloth  and  it 
Kept  In  ttte  flavor  and  moisture  for  days. 

Then  all  of  a  sudden.  I  looked  up  and 
Ibers  was  Mrs.  Daly  In  the  kitchen. 

•How  ya  coming  along.  Ii*rs.  Homak?"  she 
laked.  as  tier  eyes  took  In  the  crisp  laundered 
aeape. 

Igamlnka  smiled  and  sighed  Then  she 
mllad  out  one  of  our  unpalnted  chairs  and 
Invitingly.  •'Soma  coffee,  yea?" 
Mrs.  Daly  sat  down.  Maminka  boUed  the 
nilk  Qrat.  Then  sIm  mixed  It  half  and  ha.f 
attb  the  strong  t>lack  ooffee.  She  gave  me 
ust  a  little  bit  In  my  own  small  cup.  the  one 
got  from  Mrs.  Toplnka  for  wheeling  her 
Mby  around  on  Satiirday  mornings.  It  bad 
fat  cherries  stuck  out  In  relief  an^  two 
leaves  edged  In  Imnirlant  gold. 
"Ttkm  sooM."  Maminka  offerad  Mrs.  Daly, 
ibovtng  U)e  plate  of  cottage  chceae  and 
prune-flllad  Koiacky  toward  her." 
'Don't  mind  If  I  do.  Nobody  anywhere 
like  you  do.  Mrs.  ■amak."  and  ahe 
ivallowad  another  UMMIhfUI  with  vim. 

Daly  Uved  osi  Um  tbtrd  floor  In  the 
of  the  old  trame  tooUdlng.  We  lived 
Um  aaaaa  floor  in  the  three  front  rooms. 
rbe  Daly*  had  the  long  back  stairs  that  ran 
}Ut«lde.  all  to  themaelves.  There  were  seven 
n  the  Daly  family  and  three  of  them  were 
»oys. 
Mrs.  Daly  sniffed  the  air  'XTabbager*  She 
McImA  MtmmtmkM  as  she  fried  the  flour  in  a 
kit  of  the  rendered  lard.  It  looked  good  as 
t    changed    from    sleazy    whtu    to    golden 


Maminka  kept  stirring  It  all  the  time,  then 

iMMI   mmm»   bot   water.     She    poiired    the 

■MmUi  loas  ever  th*  eooked  cabbage.    Then 

he  added  some   vinegar  and   brown  sugttr. 

and  sttrred  with  the  lat  wooden  spoon  which 


Tatlnek  had  carved  out  for  her.  Finally, 
she  dotted  the  cabbage  with  minced  brown 
onion.  The  fumea  of  this  concoction  were 
so  palate  stlrrlDg  that  Mrs.  Daly  pretty  near 
drooled. 

"I  gotta  try  that  someday,"  she  threatened. 
~Tou  Bohemians  sure  can  put  alp  In  your 
Tlctuala.' 

"S'm  this,  s'm  that.  Caraway  seed- 
cinnamon,  lemon  rind — dr.ed  muahrooma." 
and  Maminka  smiled,  her  plump  cheeks 
flushed.  Mamlnka's  conunand  of  English 
was  stUl  In  lu  Infancy,  but  everyone  said  she 
was  catching  on  fast.  When  I  told  anyone 
that  ve  were  In  America  just  a  Utt;e  over  3 
years  they  scarcely  believed  me. 

Anyway,  what  Maminka  meant  was  that 
proper  flavoring  glamorized  a  bewhlskered 
recipe.     All  the  Daly's  food  tasted  Oat. 

At  last  Mrs.  Daly  got  up  and  left.  It  was 
almost  4  o'clock  now.  Tatlnek  would  be 
home  for  supper  at  quarter  to  7  So  I  began 
to  help  Maminka  pile  the  Ironed  sparkling 
clothes  Into  the  big  wide  basket.  This  was 
always  the  time  when  that  wave  of  uneasi- 
ness began  to  rise  within  me. 

"Bnny."  Maminka  called  out  to  me.  She 
al'vays  called  me  Bnny,  althotigh  my  true 
name  was  Anna  "Enny."  Maminka  re- 
peated, "curls."  She  was  holding  the  box 
which  held  strips  of  butcher  Unen  about  an 
inch  wide,  and  a  few  leather  curlers.  My 
heart  sank.  I  had  forgotten  tomorrow  was 
Arbor  Day. 

So.  today.  I  not  only  had  to  hold  the  banket 
of  laundry  on  Its  way  to  the  Kirks'  and  walk 
pass  Harold's  hoiise.  But  I  had  to  do  it  with 
my  hair  In  rags.  It  was  unthinkable  and 
gave  me  a  pain  In  my  heart.  I  went  over  to 
the  kitchen  sink  and  held  the  tin  cup  under 
the  rushing  wster.  Maminka  always  put  a 
little  sugar  Into  the  water  to  make  my  curls 
tighter.  I  looked  at  the  splasher  over  the 
wooden  sink  It  was  embroidered  In  red 
chain  stitches  and  said; 

"Kde  Se  Dobre  Varl, 
Tam  Se  Dobre  Dart!" 

Translated  from  Caech.  this  meant  "Where 
there  U  good  cooking  there  Is  happiness." 

The  tin  cup  was  running  over.  I  turned 
off  the  water  Tomorrow,  at  Healy  School, 
we  were  going  to  plant  trees.  I  was  going  to 
sing  as  I  had  so  often  done  before  on  special 
days.    And  when  I  sang  I  had  cxirls. 

One  afternoon,  as  I  was  hanging  up  my 
clothes  In  the  back  of  the  room,  I  overheard 
my  teacher,  Mlae  Steams,  say  to  the  prin- 
cipal: 

•Anna  has  a  tear  in  her  voice;  tt  Is  really 
promising  " 

Which  waa  silly,  of  course,  becaxise  I  knew 
even  If  I  was  only  7  years  old  thst  ycu  have 
tears  only  In  your  eyes 

The  song  I  would  sing  tomorrow  was  some- 
thing about — 

"Dark  brown  Is  the  river. 

Golden  Is  the  sand. 
It  flows  along  forever. 

With  trees  on  either  hand." 

The  older  boys  were  to  dig  boles  and  we 
would  dedicate  the  catalpa,  poplar,  and 
maple  trees.  Bach  tiny  tree  was  a  penny  and 
our  room  had  bought  M  of  them. 

I  knew  I  sang  nlee  beeittee  no  one  made 
any  uoise  when  I  sang.  And  once  I  caught 
Harold  looking  right  at  me.  Harold  lived  on 
Kmerald  Avenue.  He  wore  velvet  knickers 
and  always  said,  "Hello.  WtalUy."  But  he 
went  right  on.  All  the  other  boys  talked 
with  me  and  played  marblea  or  bop  skip,  but 
not  Harold.  Bven  at  recees  he  had  a  book 
and  leaned  against  the  Iron  raU  In  the  play- 
ground and  read. 

"Tak  Pojd."  Maminka  reminded  me  again. 
That  meant  "Oome  on."  so  I  eat  down  for  the 
ordeal.  Mamtnka  wound  my  long  strands 
around  half  of  tbe  rag  strip.  Ok*  BMlstened 
my  hair  a  UtUe  with  the  sogared  water. 
Then  alM  wound  the  rest  of  tba  strip  upward, 
covering  the  hair  wcund  aruurd  the  first  pert 
of  the  s.rtp.     Wueo  she  got  back  to  the  top 


of  the  long  curl,  she  made  a  knot  that  al- 
most pulled  the  scalp  off  my  head. 

I  had  18  ctirLs  which  was  a  record  In  the 
neighborhood— 18,  tight  as  wires,  sticking 
out  of  my  head  rebelllouily.  I  guess  It  w»s 
the  way  I  felt  Inside  that  made  them  stick 
up  so  vlclousllke  outside.  But  If  curls  were 
to  be  nice  looking  ycu  had  to  put  them  up 
and  sleep  with  them  all  night.  Maminka 
said  my  hair  uncurled  was  like  a  bunch  of 
fresh  straw  flung  out  on  a  fleld  under  a 
blazing  stm. 

Maminka  walked  over  to  the  basket  and 
together  we  prlled  It  down  the  long  stairs 
Into  the  street.  The  wagon  was  already 
waiting  It  was  bright  red  with  Aiperlcnn 
Express  written  scroes  the  side.  When  we 
put  the  basket  on  It,  we  began  to  walk  south 
on  Union  Avenue.  Maminka  always  pulled 
the  wagon  when  the  basket  waa  full.  I 
pulled  It  back  home,  empty  Now  I  walked 
beside  the  wagon,  holding  the  basket  wUh 
my  right  hand  The  sun  was  very  bright  al- 
though the  sprtng  sir  was  cool. 

I  looked  at  Maminka  sideways.  Why  did 
she  have  to  wash  clothes  for  other  people  like 
the  Kirks?  Why  didn't  the  Kirks  wash  their 
own  clothes?  Why  did  I  have  to  walk  down 
the  street,  holding  the  t>asket7  But  I  knew. 
That  dollar  and  seventy-flve  cents  which 
Maminka  received  went  Into  the  bulUllni; 
loan.  I  had  heard  Tatlnek  and  Maminka 
talking  about  It.  Some  day.  they  said  we 
would  have  a  house  with  grass  In  front  and 
In  the  back.  too.  not  Just  Iron  railings  and 
cement  all  around  like  we  had  now. 

I  tried  to  curb  my  resentment  at  the  stiff 
curls  that  grew  heavier  each  minute  We 
were  getting  closer  to  Harold  s  house  now. 

"Let's  cross  the  street,"  I  dsred  to  suggest 
to  Mamlnkl.  but  nothing  happened.  This 
was  the  way  we  had  brought  the  laundry 
back  for  2  years  This  was  the  way  we  would 
travel  today. 

And  then  Tuesday  became  a  night  niare 
For  there  was  Harold,  out  of  nowhere,  valk- 
Ing  right  toward  us.  I  could  tell  by  his  Upe 
he  was  whistling  I  pressed  both  my  hands 
on  top  of  the  basket  which  made  my  walking 
sideways.  I  hoped  this  would  dls^lse  mv 
Identl^.  Maminka  looked  at  me  sharpl)  and 
stopped  to  admonish: 

"DeJ  al  poBor,"  which  meant.  "Be  careful  ' 
Just  then  Harold  passed  us.  I  did  not  look 
up  but  I  heard  him  say.  "Hello,  Whltey. ' 

"Lo."  I  answered  meekly,  my  eyes  glued  to 
the  pile  of  clothes.  I  felt  my  curls  titand 
upright,  and  I  knew  I  looked  a  fright 

When  we  reached  the  Kirk's  house  we 
walked  Into  the  gangway  to  the  back  cf  the 
house.  I  heard  the  piano  and  knew  Gwen- 
dolyn was  playing.  She  was  the  girl  I  sd- 
mlred  and  detested  all  at  the  sams  tlmo. 

Maminka  knocked  and  Mrs.  Kirk  came  out 
to  help  with  the  heavy  basket.  We  pst  In 
the  kitchen  as  Mrs.  Kirk  carried  the  laundry 
away.  A  huge  hammered-out  silver  lamp 
stood  In  the  middle  of  the  kitehen  table. 
I  kept  looking  at  the  hand-palBtsd  cereal  set 
lining  the  walls.  It  was  so  pretty.  C'wen- 
dolyn  was  still  playing. 

"Go  in  and  listen  to  Gwendolyn.  Anna." 
Mrs.  Kirk  motioned  to  me  kmdly.  I  lx>ked 
St  Maminka.  who  nodded.  But  I  didn't 
move. 

"Bes."  Msmlnks  said,  which  meant  "Oo" 
and  I  knew  by  her  tone  that  she  meant  It. 
I  got  up  and  walked  Into  the  front  room. 
It  was  thickly  carpeted.  There  was  s  beau- 
tiful roae-painted  lamp  hanging  froci  the 
celling  and  heavy  green-satin  curtains  (raced 
the  door.  It  was  ths  loveliest  parlor  I  had 
ever  seen,  and  the  piano  was  woncerful. 
Gwendolyn  was  still  playing. 

She  wore  a  red  plaid  dress  with  a  black 
velvet  jacket  orn  It.  Her  dark  hair  hung 
In  one  thick  braid  down  her  back.  I  liked 
the  drees  and  the  jacket  but  when  I  saw 
her  shoee — they  were  red  leather  with  black 
patent-leather  tops.  SUk  tsassis  diingled 
from  each  top.    I  had  flattened  out  my  nose 
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looking  at  them  In  Hoft's  shoe  store  on 
Halsted  Street  for  weeks.  I  craved  those  shoes 
almost  as  much  as  I  dreamed  of  owning  a 
piano. 

Gwendolyn  saw  me  but  kept  right  on  play- 
ing. Then  she  stopped  suddenly  and  laughed. 
She  lifted  two  of  her  fingers  to  her  head  In 
grotesque  style  and  snickered:  "Curls."  And 
she  made  it  sound  as  though  they  were  dead 
rats.     Then  she  added,  "Sissy." 

With  this  she  skipped  right  past  me 
through  the  dining  room  and  into  the  kitch- 
en. I  followed  her  like  a  drooping  dande- 
lion. Mrs.  Kirk  was  transacting  the  financial 
end  of  the  laundry  arrangement  with  Ma- 
minka. Then  when  we  were  ready  to  leave 
she  went  to  the  door  with  us  and  called  out 
gaily:  "Anna,  do  come  over  and  play  with 
Gwendolyn  sometime,  she'd  love  to  have 
j-ou." 

Maminka  smiled  and  nodded  and  I  gave  the 
wagon  a  vicious  Jerk.    And  before  you  knew 
It  we  were  back  on  Emerald  Avenue  and  al- 
/        most  back  to  Harold's  house. 

And  then,  right  near  the  corner.  Tuesday 
became  a  nightmare  again.  I  don't  mean 
reallv  that  Harold  was  a  nightmare.  He  was 
about  the  nicest  boy  I  knew.  But  meeting 
him  twice  with  my  curls  sticking  out  like 
candles  and  the  wagon  and  the  laundry  and 
everything  was  a  nightmare. 

I  began  to  pull  the  wagon  harder.  As 
Harold  came  nearer  he  said,  "I'll  pull."  And, 
before  I  knew  whatever,  he  had  taken  the 
handle  out  of  my  hand.  I  looked  at  Ma- 
minka. Then  the  three  of  us  walked  along 
together.    Oh,  everything  was  wonderful. 

"Nice,"  Maminka  offered  not  particularly 
to  anyone. 

We  kept  on  walking  down  Emerald  Avenue. 
No  one  said  anything,  not  for  two  whole 
blocks,  except  that  Harold  kept  on  whistling 
all  the  time.  It  was  a  song  called  "Smarty" 
and  everyone  was  playing  It  on  the  gramo- 
phone all  the  time. 

Then  Harold  said.  "Gonna  sing  tomorrow?" 
"Uh.  huh,"  I  answered. 
He  began  to  whistle  again  and  when  we 
got  to  another  curb  he  gave  the  wagon  such 
a  Jerk  the  basket  fell  out.  Maminka  helped 
straighten  It  out  again  and  we  walked  on. 
When  we  came  to  the  corner  where  we  had 
to  turn  toward  Union  Avenue  again,  Harold 
said,  "I'm  going,"  and  left  us. 

"Thank  you.  Harold. "  Maminka  called  after 
him.  Then  we  pulled  the  wagon  into  the 
back  yard  and  took  the  basket  upstairs. 

It  was  close  to  supper  now  and  Tatlnek 
would  be  home  very  soon.  So  I  put  the  news- 
papers over  the  white  tablecloth  on  the  small 
wooden  table  in  the  kitchen.  We  always  ate 
In  the  kitchen  except  on  Sundays.  Then  we 
ate  In  the  parlor  and  used  the  linen  In  the 
third  drawer  of  the  highboy. 

I  took  out  three  plates  from  the  pantry, 
then  forks,  knives,  spoons.  I  brought  Tatl- 
nek's  ash  tray.  And  I  put  his  slippers  under 
the  table 

The    whitewashed    walls    of    the    kitchen 

suddenly    looked    pretty.      Soon    Maminka 

•  would  light  the  gaslight  and  we  would  sit 

down  to  our  piping  soup  with  the  little  dried 

mushrooms,  floating  on  top. 

"Beseda  coming  tonight."  Maminka  offered. 
I  had  almost  forgotten.  That  meant  eight 
friends  of  Tatlnek  would  come  over  after 
supper  and  sing.  They  all  wore  black  derbies 
and  had  mustaches  and  laughed  a  lot.  Tatl- 
nek would  get  out  his  violin  and  play  "Kde 
Domov  MuJ."  Then  before  they  left  he  would 
play  Anton  Dvorak's  Humoresque. 

Next  week  they  would  all  meet  at  some 
other  house.  But  tonight  they  would  come 
to  our  hotise  and  sing  many  songs.  Maminka 
would  warm  up  some  of  the  left-over  Kulas 
and  make  a  big  pot  of  coffee.  I  would  hear 
them  talking  long  after  I  was  In  bed. 

And  tomorrow  would  be  Arbor  Day  and  my 
hair  would  be  out  of  the  rags  and  In  shining 


fat  curls.    I  would  sing  "Dark  Brown  Is  the 
River." 

Oh.  Tuesday  was  always  a  nightmare,  but 
not  today.  And  I  thought,  as  1  heju-d  Tatl- 
nek running  up  the  stairs,  how  wonderful  It 
was  to  live  In  America. 


SAME   OLD    ElITHANT 


Extension  of  Reciprocal  Trade 
Agreements  Act 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  HERMAN  P.  EBERHARTER 

or  PENNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  May  28.  1948 

Mr.  EBERHARTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  article 
by  Gould  Lincoln,  from  the  Washington 
Evening  Star: 
Reciprocal    Trade    Action    by    GOP    Called 

Stupid — Wnx    Create    Impression    Abroad 

That  High  Tabut  Is  Coming  Back 
(By  Gould  Lincoln) 

The  Republican  House  of  Representatives 
has  taken  its  expected  crack  at  the  Reciprocal 
Trade  Agreements  Act  and  the  system  of 
agreements  which  has  been  built  up  over  a 
long  period  of  years.  It  does  not  reflect  any 
great  amount  of  intelligence  or  Intelligent 
thinking  on  the  part  of  the  Republicans.  In- 
stead of  extending  the  present  act,  a  substi- 
tute proposal  for  1  year  was  written  Into  a  bill 
and  passed  by  the  House.  While  the  substi- 
tute ostensibly  keeps  the  trade  agreements 
system  alive,  It  undermines  the  whole,  makes 
administration  more  difficult,  and  leaves  to  a 
log-rolling  Congress  the  final  determination, 
under  certain  conditions. 

More  disturbing  than  the  proposed  changes 
in  the  law,  however.  Is  the  Impression  which 
may  be  created  abroad — an  Impression  that 
the  United  States  Is  going  back,  particularly 
If  the  Republican  Party  Is  successful  at  the 
polls  In  November,  to  the  good  old  high  pro- 
tective tariff,  shutting  masses  of  foreign 
goods  out  of  the  country. 

MISTAKE   SEEMS   INCREDIBLE 

Of  what  earthly  use  is  It  for  this  country  to 
pour  billions  of  dollars  into  a  recovery  pro- 
gram for  Europe  and  then  strangle  European 
industry  by  erecting  barriers  which  will  pre- 
vent the  sale  of  its  producU  in  the  greatest 
market  in  the  world— America?  It  makes  no 
sense  whatever.  Further,  If  the  United 
States  sets  the  example,  other  nations  will 
follow  by  raising  higher  and  higher  trade 
barriers,  until  freedom  of  world  trade  will 
become  so  restricted  that  another  economic 
catastrophe  will  take  place. 

It  seems  Incredible  that  the  United  States 
will  make  such  a  mistake — or  even  that  the 
Republican  Party  can  make  such  a  mistake — 
again.  Alter  the  close  of  the  Plrst  World 
War.  and  after  the  Republican  Party  had 
taken  over  control  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, lock,  stock  and  barrel.  Congress  put 
through  a  high  tariff  bill— Incidentally  the 
last  Republican  general  tariff  bill  ever  to  go 
through.  At  that  time  the  European  coun- 
tries, war  torn  as  today,  owed  America  and 
Americans  other  billions  of  dollars.  What 
chance  they  had  of  paying  their  debU  to 
America  vanished  Into  thin  air.  The  trade 
war  was  on,  and  It  was  a  contributing  factor 
to  the  depression  which  swept  the  great 
nations  of  Europe  and  finally  brought  the 
depression  of  1929  to  this  country— a  depres- 
sion which  was  responsible  for  Republican  de- 
feat in  1932 — and  thereafter. 


Now  a  Second  World  War  Is  ended,  and 
the  Republicans  are  on  their  way  back  to 
power.  They  already  control  Congress,  and 
they  hope  to  control  the  White  House  next 
year.  It  has  been  said  that  the  elephant 
never  forgets — Is  It  possible  he  never  learns? 
World  conditions  today  are  vastly  worse  than 
they  were  In  1929.  Yet  the  elephant  seems 
Inclined  to  perform  in  the  same  old  way. 

The  veteran  Representative  Docghton,  of 
North  Carolina,  Democrat,  formerly  chair- 
man of  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Commit- 
tee and  the  author  of  the  original  Trade 
Agreements  Act  of  1934,  commented  caustic- 
ally during  the  House  debate  on  the  present 
bill.  Representative  Gearhart.  Republican, 
of  California,  chairman  of  the  subcommittee 
of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  which 
wrote  the  bill,  has  alwaj-s  been  opposed  to  the 
reciprocal  trade  agreements  program.  Mr, 
DouGirroN  suggested,  therefore,  that  for  Rep- 
resentative Gearhart  to  sponsor  a  bill  to  ex- 
tend that  program  Is  "like  an  agnostic  trying 
to  revise  the  Bible." 

The  Gearhart  bill  Is  more  harmful  in  what 
it  Implies  than  In  what  It  actually  does.  It 
continues  the  present  law  In  effect,  with 
modification,  for  1  year.  President  Truman 
has  asked  an  extension  of  the  law,  without 
change,  for  3  years.  The  Gearhart  bill  also 
curtails  the  power  of  the  President  to  make 
trade  agreements,  providing  that  If  he  cuts 
tariff  duties  more  than  the  Federal  Tariff 
Commission  recommends,  Congress,  within 
60  days,  may  nullify  his  action. 

If  the  Senate  concurs  with  the  House 
action.  President  Truman  will  have  to  deter- 
mine whether  he  prefers  no  law  at  all  to  the 
watered-down  Republican  version,  for  the 
existing  law  Is  due  to  explie  June  12.  A  veto 
could  kill  the  new  bill. 


Count  the  Votes  Fairly 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CLARENCE  F.  LEA 

or  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  26,  1948 

Mr.  LEA.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Constitu- 
tion adopted  the  fairest  method  then 
available  and  now  available  for  the  allot- 
ment of  votes  to  the  States  in  the  elec- 
tion of  a  President.  It  assigns  electoral 
votes  to  each  State  primarily  in  propor- 
tion to  its  population  and  two  votes  to 
each  State,  regardless  of  population. 

Under  this  plan  the  electoral  vote  is 
the  common  unit  available  to  register 
the  national  will  as, between  the  States. 

The  unfortunate  part  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, so  far  as  our  electoral  system  Is 
concerned,  is  that  it  has  no  provision 
that  assures  minority  voters  in  any  State 
that  their  votes  shall  be  computed  In  the 
ultimate  count.  It  gives  the  Individual 
State  no  a.ssurance  that  the  votes  cast 
by  the  different  groups  of  Its  citizens  will 
be  coimted  In  accordance  with  the  allot- 
ment the  Constitution  makes  to  the 
States.  It  does  not  require  that  the 
voters  of  the  State  will  have  their  votes 
counted  as  cast. 

The  fundamental  and  splendid  purpose 
to  be  accomplished  by  House  Joint  Reso- 
lution 9  and  Senate  Joint  Resolution  200, 
pending  in  Congress,  Is  to  provide  a  just 
system  of  computing  the  result  of  the 
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election  so  that  the  votes  of  all  will  be 
counted  as  cast  and  In  accordance  with 
tjelr  allotment  to  the  SUtes. 
XLLuarnuTTV*  tablc 

I  place  In  the  Congussioiial  Recou)  a 
t^ble.  No.  X,  showing  the  apportionment 

State  electoral  college  votes  under  the 
pj-esent  system  and  the  proposed  system 
e  nbodled  In  House  Joint  Resolution  9 
and  Senate  Joint  Resolution  200.  now 


I  IM. 


1  on. 
1  or. 


1«4- 
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pending  in  the  two  Homes  of  Congress, 
covering  the  21  Presidential  elections 
from  1864  to  1944.  Inclusive. 

The  first  section  of  the  table  shows 
the  electoral  votes  received  by  the  two 
leading  candidates  In  each  of  those  elec- 
tions. The  second  and  third  sections 
show  the  popular  votes  received  by  those 
candidates;  their  percentages  of  the  total 
vote  and  what  the  electoral  votes  would 


have  been  If  computed  as  provided  in  the 
pending  resolutions  before  Congress.  In 
the  fourth  section,  similar  Information  is 
given  as  to  minor  parties. 

I  have  heretofore  placed  In  the  R«c- 
oiD  at  length  many  examples  of  the  Im- 
possibility of  the  present  system  ever 
providing  a  reliable  and  fair  method  of 
computing  the  rotes  as  between  the 
candidates  for  President. 


Tabu  X— Apportionment  of  State  eUcloral  votea 
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I  also  place  In  the  Record  table  XI. 
llustnitive  of  two  elections  which  may 
>e  regarded  of  much  significance  in  our 
KJlitical    history.    They    illustrate    the 


defects  and  uncertainties  of  our  present 
method  of  electing  the  President  and  the 
need  of  counting  the  votes  under  a  cer- 
tain and  Just  rule. 


Tabu  XI. — Comparison  of  electionM.  i»M  and  1919 
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This  table  computes  the  election  re- 
mits l)etween  the  two  principal  candi- 

lc«  In  the  elections  of  1896  and  1910. 
_  JB  first  row  of  figures  gives  the  popula- 
tion represented  by  the  votes  of  these 
two  candidates  in  that  election.  It  will 
>c  observed  that  the  population  repre- 
;cnted  by  the  votes  for  Bryan  exceeded 
;he  population  represented  by  the  votes 
or  M cKiniey  by  a  slight  margin. 

The  significance  of  thesi  figures  Is  due 
o  the  fact  that  the  Constitution  allots 
Sectoral  votes  to  the  States  primarily  In 
proportion  to  population.  So,  on  a  basis 
population  represented  by  Brymn's 
total  vote  in  proportion  to  the  States 
they  represented,  he  had  a  slight  lead 
for  the  Presidency. 


The  election  of  1896  emphaslies  and 
illustrates  the  rule  of  the  Constitution 
under  which  the  voting  power  of  each 
State  Is  fixed  primarily  by  its  population 
and  not  by  its  number  of  voters. 

The  second  line  of  figures  gives  the 
percentage  of  the  total  popular  votes  re- 
cttrtA  by  the  two  candidates. 

Fram  this  It  is  seen  that  In  1896 
McKlnley  had  50  9  percent  of  the  popular 
voles  of  the  country  and  Bryan  46  8. 
This  Is  a  case  where  the  plurality  of  the 
population,  as  represented  by  the  votes 
of  the  States,  slightly  favored  Bryan  but 
the  popular  vote  of  the  country  fav^x-ed 
McKlnley. 

Under  the  Constitution  the  voting 
power  of  the  State  Is  based  on  its  popu- 
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lation  and  not  on  the  number  of  Its 
voters. 

There  always  has  been  i  marked  dis- 
parity between  the  number  of  persons 
per  hundred  who  vote  in  the  various 
States. 

In  view  of  the  disparity  of  voting  in 
different  States  it  was  recognlied  at  the 
time  the  Constitution  was  written  and  it 
has  ever  since  been  recognized  that  the 
individual  voter  In  his  State  is  not  a  com- 
mon voting  unit  as  compared  with  the 
people  in  the  SUtes  of  the  rest  of  the 
country. 

In  the  election  of  1940.  which  was  a 
oensuf  year,  and  one  In  which  th4>  great- 
Ml  TOte  of  our  country  was  recorded,  In 
2  States  leu  than  10  out  of  100  persons 
voted:  In  7  States,  between  10  and  20; 
in  2  States,  between  20  and  30;  In  8 
States,  between  30  and  40:  in  26  States, 
between  40  and  60:  in  3  States,  between 
50  and  54.  The  average  number  voting 
was  38  02  percent.  These  figures  show 
the  very  radical  difference  in  the  number 
of  people  who  vote  in  each  State. 
FixcxirrAcs  or  blxctosal  vom 

The  third  line  of  figures  gives  the  per- 
centage of  the  electoral  votes  as  received 
under  the  present  system.  McKlnley, 
with  a  little  less  than  51  percent  of  the 
popular  votes,  had  over  60  percent  of  the 
electoral  votes.  Bryan  had  a  little  over 
39  percent  of  the  electoral  votes,  but  7 
percent  more  of  the  popular  votes. 

In  1916  Hughes  had  4783  percent  of 
the  electoral  votes,  while  he  had  46  per- 
cent of  the  popular  votes.  This  is  an 
imusual  parallel  of  popular  votes  with 
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electoral  votes.  This  comparative  agree- 
ment, however,  does  not  rest  upon  an 
equal  basis  so  far  as  separate  vote.s  in 
the  different  States  were  concerned. 

The  election  of  1896  was  characterized 
by  overwhelming  majorities  by  both 
candidates  in  the  respective  sections  of 
their  greatest  strength.  The  election  of 
1916  was  one  in  which  popular  sentiment 
ran  in  a  more  even  line. 

ALLoncxNT  or  TWO  njcToiur  vons 

KZGARDLESS  Or  POPULATION 

Line  4  of  the  table  gives  the  electoral 
vote  under  the  proposed  plan  as  to  the 
two-vote  allotment.  There  are  two  rules 
under  which  the  electoral  votes  are  al- 
lotted to  the  States  under  the  Con.stitu- 
tion:  First,  on  the  basis  of  the  popula- 
tion of  the  State;  and  second,  two  votes 
to  each  State  regardless  of  population. 

These  two  votes  are  di.sposed  of  by  the 
voters  of  the  State  the  same  as  any  other 
two  electoral  votes;  however,  all  the  elec- 
toral votes  of  the  State  except  these 
two  are  given  It  in  proportion  to  the  pop- 
ulation. As  the  total  population  of  the 
States  greatly  vary,  manifestly  they  do 
not  have  a  mathematical  relation  to  the 
population  as  do  the  votes  granted  in 
proportion  to  population.  Apparently 
the  election  of  1896  would  have  gone  to 
Bryan  instead  of  McKlnley  on  account 
of  this  two-vote  allotment  if  the  system 
proposed  had  then  been  in  effect.  How- 
ever, there  would  have  been  no  injustice 
in  such  a  result.  It  would  have  been  in 
harmony  with  the  constitutional  rule  un- 
der which  the  States  are  given  a  definite 
formula  as  a  measure  of  their  voting 
rights. 

The  mo.st  accurate  and  just  method  of 
election  that  is  possible  is  by  a  method 
of  computing  votes  that  correspond  to 
the  constitutional  formula  which  grants 
electoral  votes  to  the  State. 

The  portion  of  the  rule  granting  vot- 
ing rights  in  proportion  to  population  is 
as  just  as  any  rule  can  be. 

The  second  pha.se  of  the  vote  formula 
which  grants  two  votes  to  each  State 
regardless  of  the  population  does  not 
have  the  mathematical  relation  to  the 
population,  but  it  Is  In  harmony  with 
the  voting  power*  of  the  little  States 
with  the  big  States  in  Congrew,  The  ex- 
tension of  greater  voting  rights  to  small 
sections  Is  common  recognized  in  leg- 
iHlatlve  districting  and  in  the  upper 
and  lower  houses  of  various  legiHlatures. 
In  fact,  the  voting  rlghu  of  the  States 
are  in  exact  accord  with  the  voting  rights 
of  the  State  in  Congress.  Fach  State 
has  the  same  number  o.  electoral  votes 
that  it  has  votes  in  Congress. 

The  fundamentgi  requirement  as  to 
counting  votes  between  the  States  is  to 
find  the  common  unit  with  which  to 
measure  the  votes  in  every  State.  The 
popular  vote  clearly  does  not  afford  such 
a  unit.  The  unit  voting  system  cannot 
afford  such  a  unit.  The  relative  popu- 
lation of  the  States  is  the  fundamental 
and  proper  basis  for  a  unit  vote  between 
the  States.  The  division  of  the  State 
vote  according  to  the  popular  vote  within 
the  State  is  the  only  fair  way  for  the 
division  of  the  State  votes. 

In  the  election  returns  no  distinction 
Is  made  between  these  two  classes  of 
votes.  However,  it  Ls  interesting  to  note 
the  different  assignment  that  would  be 


made  of  these  two  votes  under  the 
present  method  and  under  the  proposed 
plan. 

In  the  election  of  1896,  McKinley  car- 
ried 23  States  and  Bryan  22.  Under  the 
ordinary  unit  rule  these  votes  would  be 
distributed  46  to  McKinley  and  44  for 
Bryan.  Under  the  system  of  allotment 
proposed,  dividing  these  votes  in  pro- 
portion to  the  popular  vote  received  by 
each  candidate  in  the  State,  Bryan  would 
have  received  45.374  electoral  votes  on 
account  of  the  2-vote  allotment  and 
McKinley  would  have  received  38.328. 
So,  on  account  of  the  two-vote  allotment. 
Bryan  would  have  received  a  little  over 
seven  electoral  votes  more  than  McKin- 
ley. due  to  the  division  of  those  votes  to 
the  candidate  in  proportion  to  his  popu- 
lar votes  in  the  State. 

In  1916  Hughes  carried  18  States  and 
Wilson  30.  If  these  votes  had  been 
counted  according  to  the  ordinary  unit 
method  Hughes  would  have  had  36  votes 
and  Wilson  60.  but  under  the  proposed 
plan  Hughes  would  have  had  over  38  and 
Wilson  over  52.  The  remainder  of  the  96 
electoral  votes  would  have  gone  to  third 
parties,  which  cast  866.000  votes  at  that 
election. 

The  figures  just  given  clearly  indicate 
how  much  fairer  it  is  to  give  credit  for 
the  two-vote  allotment  in  propwrtion  to 
the  popular  vote  within  each  State  than 
it  is  under  the  unit  plan. 

The  example  just  given  here  is  a  mild 
one  contrasted  to  others  that  might  be 
cited.  In  1944  President  Roosevelt,  with 
less  than  54  percent  of  the  popular  vote, 
received  72  percent  of  the  electoral  votes, 
and  Dewey  24.  leaving  Roosevelt  a  clear 
assignment  of  48  electoral  votes  distrib- 
uted under  this  two-vote  allotment.  Un- 
der the  propo.-^ed  plan  Roosevelt  would 
have  received  54.167  of  the  electoral  votes 
and  Mr.  Dewey  40.801. 

The  fairness  of  the  propo.sed  method 
as  compared  with  the  present  method  Is 
so  apparent  as  to  need  no  argument. 
cRKDrrmo  votes  contsakt  to  way  caot 
However,  line  5  of  these  figures  points 
out  a  situation  in  the  present  method  of 
electing  the  President  that  is  obnoxious 
to  any  man  who  believes  in  fair  play. 
Line  5  .•thows  the  votes  credited  In  the 
electoral  college  In  these  two  elections 
contrary  to  the  way  they  were  cast  by  the 
voters  of  the  States.    The  total  vote  for 
McKlnley  wa.s   7,035.638.    Four   million 
two  hundred  and  thirteen  thousand,  nine 
hundred  and  three  were  credited  to  Mc- 
Kinley, though  the  votes  were  cast  for  his 
opponents.    At  the  same  election.  Bryan 
polled  6.467.948.  and  he  received  credit 
for  1.512,422  votes  cast  for  his  opponents. 
Thus,  of  votes  credited  to  the  candi- 
dates which  were  cast  for  their  oppon- 
ents. McKlnley  received  2.701.461  more 
than  Bryan.     Each  candidate  received 
credit   in   the   electoral    college,   In   the 
States  he  carried,  for  all  the  votes  of  all 
his  opponents,  including   the  minority 
candidates. 

Crediting  one  candidate  with  the  votes 
that  another  received  is  a  triple  offense. 
It  deprives  one  candidate  of  the  votes  to 
which  he  is  entitled,  and  It  gives  to  an- 
other candidate  the  votes  which  he  has 
not  earned. 

Again,  this  false  method  of  crediting 
votes  deprives  the  States,  in  part,  of  the 


relative  voting  power  to  which  they  are 
entitled  under  the  Constitution.  It  ap- 
plies part  of  the  votes  of  her  citizens  con- 
trary to  their  will.  The  votes  of  a  large 
part  of  the  country  are  confiscated  be- 
cause they  are  nullified  by  this  method  of 
computation. 

There  can  be  no  just  system  of  elect- 
ing the  President  by  any  system  which 
takes  votes  from  one  candidate  and  cred- 
its them  to  another. 

Neither  can  there  be  any  logical  rule 
for  the  counting  of  votes  that  permits 
such  a  procedure. 

In  the  election  of  1944,  40  percent  of 
the  votes  cast  were  credited  in  the  elec- 
toral college  contrary  to  the  way  they 
were  cast. 

No  candidate  can  get  a  vote  that  does 
not  belong  to  him  without  taking  it  from 
some  candidate  to  whom  it  does  belong. 
DisPARrrr  between  electoral  and  popular 

VOTES 

Line  6  indicates  the  electoral  votfts  as 
divided  between  the  candidates  in  these 
two  elections  under  the  unit  method  of 
computation.  McKlnley,  with  50.9  per- 
cent of  the  popular  vote,  received  60.62 
percent  of  the  electoral  vote,  a  difference 
of  9.72.  Bryan,  with  nearly  47  percent  of 
the  popular  vote,  received  less  than  40 
percent  of  the  electoral  vote.  This  made 
a  percentage  variation  between  the  popu- 
lar votes  and  electoral  votes  of  21  per- 
cent. The  difference  in  the  popular  vote 
was  only  4.1  percent. 

This  variation  is  not  unusual.  Simi- 
lar variations  in  popular  vote  from  the 
electoral  vote  have  run  from  3  percent  to 
as  much  as  40  percent.  It  is  reported 
that  an  average  variation  between  the 
popular  votes  and  electoial  votes  for  sev- 
eral decades  has  been  over  18  percent. 
Obviously  there  can  be  no  logical  rela- 
tion between  popular  votes  and  electoral 
votes  counted  by  the  unit  rule. 

In  1916  we  had  a  close  election  without 
the  sweeping  .sectional  dlvislon-t  that 
marked  the  election  of  1896.  States  rep- 
resented by  the  vote  of  Hughes  had  a 
population  of  over  3,000.000  le.ss  than 
the  States  represented  by  the  Wilson 
vote. 

Linf  8  shows  that  In  the  election  of 
1916  Hughes  received  264  electoral  votes, 
and  WILson  277,  Without  the  California 
vote.  Wilson  lacked  one  vote  of  securing 
the  majority  necessary  to  election.  The 
ultimate  count  gave  Wilson  less  than 
4,000  plurality  In  California.  That  plu- 
rality carried  the  one  vote  that  gave  Wil- 
son a  majority  In  the  electoral  college 
and  the  other  12  votes  of  the  State.  The 
plurality  received  by  Wilson  in  California 
was  less  than  5  percent  of  the  popular 
votes  given  for  each  electoral  vote  of  the 
State. 

Thus,  one-twentieth  of  the  votes  re- 
quired to  secure  one  electoral  vote  con- 
trolled the  vote  of  the  Nation.  Without 
that  plurality  In  California  the  other 
578.000  votes  of  his  plurality  would  not 
have  saved  him  from  defeat.  And  that, 
even  though  the  votes  cast  for  him 
represented  3,000.000  majority  of  the 
population. 

DirrCREMCXS  IM  COMPtrriNO  b-bctoral  votm 

On  hne  7,  we  have  the  electoral  votes 
as  they  would  have  been  counted  under 
the   proposed   plan,  which  would   have 
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gl'  en  the  election  to  Bryan  over  McKin- 
te; '  by  6  votes. 

tn  the  election  of  1916  there  was  a 
PC  puiar  vote  of  866.000  for  third  parties. 
It  happened  that  the  third  parties  wer« 
m  »tly  m  States  carried  by  Hughes.  So 
it  e  rcsxilt  under  the  propoMd  plan  woiild 
b(  that  the  Hughe*  cleetoral  vote  was 
cit  down  to  221  3.  and  Wilson's  would 

184.3.  The  third-party  can- 

recetved  votes  equal  to  over  24 
eltctoral  votes.  Under  the  present  unit 
agitem  all  those  minority  votes  would 
hiive  been  credited  to  one  or  the  other 
ol  the  two  leading  candidates. 

Tl  B     •OUD     BTATIS — THE     SOUO     lOOTH MUa 


CIO  Calls  for  Liberalaatioa  »f  the  Natioo's 
Social  Security  System 


The  longest  period  of  fairly  stable  rela- 
tlsns  between  the  two  pertles  was  from 
1  76  to  1892.  Inclusive.  The  outstand- 
t  g  feature  of  that  period  was  the  two 
•  (Ud  blocks  of  States — one  in  each  parly 
t  lat  remained  steadfast  to  its  allegiance 
i  Lirlng  the  whole  period.  During  those 
1  ve  elections  there  were  12  Republican 
I  lalea  that  voted  solid  each  tmie.  and  U 
leroocratlc  SUtes.  The  total  vote  of 
etch  block  was  quite  similar.  During 
i  Mt  Mme  period  there  were  8  States  that 
r  AeA  with  the  Republicans  lour  times  out 
cr  the  five  eleetlofis.  and  there  were  3 
lutes  that  Ukewfee  alined  themselves 
1 1th  the  Democratic  Party.  This  left  a 
I  mited  group  of  SUtes  In  the  doubtful 
C  »lumn.  In  the  whole  period  the  Dcmo- 
crmts  had  a  plurality  in  four  out  of 
I  ?•  of  these  elections.  The  plurality  of 
<  levtUnd  In  1892  was  small,  with  a  threc- 
larty  vote  and  division  of  the  electoral 
lOte.  The  relative  strength  of  the  two 
I  «rtlcs  was  practically  the  same  as  In  the 
Dur  prece<linK  elecUoos.  but  the  distrl- 
itlon  of  their  voUt  was  radically  dlf- 
trent. 

In  1896  there  was  a  spectacular  cam- 
ilgn  tMuwd  on  a  clearly  defined  eco- 

issue.    It  resulted  In  new  allne- 

its  based  upon  secUooai  views  as  to 

eooQomic  problem  involved.    There 

trere     sweei^ng     reallnements.    Again. 

stinctive  reallnements  were  the  very 

jsslble  departure   from   the  old  two- 

•Iqck  situation  between  the  two  parties. 

Since  1938  ve  have  had  four  elections. 

'  rhich  have  practically  forgotten  the  old 

:  ealinements.  with  the  exception  of  the 

;«uthem  group.     We  apparently  face  a 

nore  Independent  voting  period  in  which 

>arty  allegiances  have  lost  much  of  their 

ild-time    sUblllty.    No    one    can    now 

iount  on  who  will  gain  or  who  will  lose 

>y  the  proposed  changes  in  the  method 

»f  counting  the  votes.  PWhether  there  be 

I  gain  or  a  loss  It  Wtlfc:^  Just  to  the 

country.  y^ 

In  any  event,  the  proposed  method 
>rovldes  for  both  a  just  system  of  allot - 
ng  the  votes  and  a  just  system  of  count- 
ng  them.  Unfortunately,  that  cannot 
M  said  for  the  present  method.  This 
nethod  provides  fair  rtiles  of  the  game. 

The  propased  plan  In  operation  would 
eave  no  solid  blocks  of  SUtes.  Votes 
rherever  located  would  count  and  share 
n  the  results.  Each  SUte  would  become 
it  concern  to  the  powers  that  be.  No 
)arty  would  have  little  if  anything  to 
tain  by  stirring  up  sectional  or  racial 
hatreds.  Every  Individual  State  could 
rtep  out  of  the  block  status  to  Its  own 
best  advantage  and  to  that  of  the  Nation. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  GEORGE  G.  SADOWSKI 


Americans  wUl  be  looking  to  you  and  your 
collsagttwi  for  help  and  aalstance. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Va»  a.  BiriHta. 
Chairman.  CIO   Social  fifcurtfjr 
Committee. 


or 
m  THB  HOUSE  OP  RKPRESENTATIVBa 

Wednesday,  May  19. 194S 

Mr.  SADOWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Ric- 
o«D,  I  wish  to  Include  a  letter  that  I  re- 
ceived from  Mr.  Van  A.  Blttner.  chair- 
man of  the  CIO  social-security  commit- 
tee, which  follows: 

CoNcuu  or  iNDtrsnoAL 

ORCA)ftZATIOI*9. 

Wmahinfton.  D.  C,  May  28.  IMS. 
Itj  D«AB  CoKcmnncAM:   The  CongrcM  of 
Industrial  Orjt«nlzatlon«  calle  upon  you  for 
Immedlata  and  effecUve  action  to  Improve 
this  Nation's  soclal-securtty  System. 

Millions  ot  Americans — In  and  out  of 
unions — bsTS  basn  urgently  demanding  ac- 
tion by  the  Coogreia  to  make  the  social- 
security  system  effective  In  a  time  of  infla- 
tionary pre— ure*. 

President  Triunan.  In  his  recent  message, 
has  set  forth  a  minimum  program  for  social 
security  Improvements  which  should  be  ac- 
ceptable to  both  the  major  parUca.  The  ad- 
visory council  of  the  Senate  Finance  Commit- 
tee— composed  of  ieadlng  clUacna  in  every 
walk  of  life — agreed  unanimously  on  many 
reconmiendatlons  for  social-security  legisla- 
tion. Scores  of  organlaatlons  of  every  type 
have  talien  slmUar  positions 

The  Issues  Involved  are  lo  jsstc  that  ordi- 
nary political  considerations  should  not  be 
permitted  to  eause  delay  tn  the  enactment  of 
these  proposals. 

TlMT*  oan  tM  no  escuse  for  failure  to  pro- 
vlds  daesnt  beiwflU  to  the  aged,  to  widows 
and  orphans,  to  persons  sick  or  unemployed 
or  unemployable,  to  those  whom  ill  fortune 
has  robbsd  of  a  chance  to  earn  a  decent 
livelihood. 

Theee  people  need  our  help.  They  need 
It  now.  As  a  group  they  have  meagsr  re- 
sources. They  have  suffered  most  from  ris- 
ing prices  which  have  cut  their  already  slim 
level  of  living.  Without  Improved  social 
security  there  U  no  vuible  solution  to  their 
desperate  needs. 

President  Truman's  msangs  to  the  Con- 
gress called  for  improvemenu  of  at  least 
60  percent  m  the  beneflu  paid  out  under  the 
old-i^t*  and  tttrvlvors'  Insurance  program; 
ezunded  eovsrage:  reduction  in  the  qualify- 
ing age  for  women  to  60  years:  addition  of 
prof^'ams  for  temporary  and  permanent  dis- 
ability insurance:  improvement  In  assistance 
for  the  needy  through  higher  grants  to  the 
States. 

This  Is  a  minimum  program.  The  CIO 
feels  that  Congreaa  could  well  adopt  more 
extensive  legtsiatlon.  particularly  Ux  regard 
to  the  devetopment  of  a  national  system  of 
unemployment  Insurance  and  temporary 
disabUlty  benefits. 

The  working  people  of  the  country  wUl  be 
shocked  if  the  only  action  taken  by  this  Oon- 
grees  In  social  security  Is  to  exclude  people 
from  protection  as  was  done  by  the  law  on 
news  vendors,  enacted  over  the  Prealdent's 
veto,  and  by  the  Oearhart  resolution  on  Inde- 
peiKteat  eontractors  which  has  been  passed 
by  the  House  and  reported  favorably  by  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee.  This  Is  a  sorry 
record  In  the  face  of  great  and  growing 
human  needs. 

On  behalf  of  oor  own  members  and  of  mil- 
lions existing  on  small  fixed  incomes,  we  urge 
the  Oongrsss  to  trnprove  the  Social  Securlty 
system.     There   still   Is   time.     llUllons   of 


Ore  Ships  for  Secnrity 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ALVIN  F.  WEICHEL 

or  OHIO 
IN  TH«  HOUSl  OF  REPRESKNTA  nVB 

Friday.  May  28.  194S 

Mr.  WEICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
RUMians  are  focusing  their  entire  atten- 
thm  on  coal  and  steel.  Without  steel 
the  march  of  communism  stops.  Know- 
ing this,  the  Russians  are  bending 
every  effort  to  push  steel  expansion,  with 
greater  capiUl  investment  than  ever  be- 
fore, exceeding  that  of  1947.  and  I  am 
Including  a  news  item  from  the  New 
York  Times  of  May  25,  1948: 
Sovnrr  Is  Focnsmc  on  Coal  akd  Stdel — Woax 
ow  OnOM  PsojrcTS  Is  Cirr  w  CowcnmuT- 
jMO  on  Plants  To  Bx  Paooucnvx  w  l»4» 

(By  WIU  Llssner) 
Soviet  Industrial  lenders  have  adopted  a 
new  approach  to  the  expansion  of  the  coun- 
try's Industrial  economy,  one  by  which  they 
hope  to  make  up  for  the  lag  behind  the  plans 
In  1947  and  to  achieve  ambitious  goals  in 
1M8.  information  gathered  from  Russian 
sources  disclosed  yesterdsy. 

The  Soviet  leaders  hope  to  get  new  facto- 
ries, mines,  power  ststlons.  and  other  prodtK- 
tive  units  into  action  thU  year  by  crdarlng  a 
drastic  curtailment  of  work  on  many  ptojeets 
and  oopoentrating  all  availabU  resources  on 
projects  that  can  be  brought  into  produc- 
tion before  1949. 

The  steel  and  coal  Industries  will  be  anuing 
the  prime  beneficiaries  of  the  policy  of  con- 
eentrattog  oo  short-term  projecu.  according 
to  analyito  at  rseesit  Soviet  news  and  tecii- 
nlcal  reporta  made  by  Dr.  Barry  SchwarU. 
a  speelaiUt  Ui  Soviet  economics.  The  expan- 
sion of  productive  capacity  in  these  Indus- 
tries last  year  tell  seriously  below  annual 
goals  and  the  industries  became  two  of  the 
most  serloxis  bottlenecks  In  the  Soviet  econ- 
omy. Expansion  of  their  production  would 
have  more  than  a  propartlaoal  effect  in  rais- 
ing total  Soviet  output. 

TO  pxTsa  srmL  cxrAjraioif 
tTnder  the  plan  recently  announced,  the 
Iron  and  steel  Industry's  new  productive  ca- 
pacity Installed  and  In  operation  this  year 
ts  to  be  three  times  the  amount  of  new  ca- 
pacity added  last  year. 

lArge  increases  In  new  capacity  added  are 
also  planned  for  the  coal.  oU,  electric-power, 
and  machinery  Industries.  The  volume  of 
new  capital  conrtru^lkin  In  the  meantime 
Industries  thU  year  ts  planned  to  be  3.3  times 
as  great  as  In  1947,  according  to  the  Soviet 
sources. 

To  make  theee  additions  to  plant  and 
equipment  aod  materials  supplies  possible, 
ths  Ooveramsnt  has  saalgned  eo.000.000.000 
rubles  for  capital  construction  In  this  year's 
budget.  Last  year's  budget  allowed  less  than 
50.000.000,000  rubles  for  It. 

For  the  lag  In  fulfillment  of  the  1947  plans 
the  construction  Industry  has  been  blamed. 
The  baste  difficulty.  In  the  view  of  the  Soviet 
crltcs.  Bssms  to  have  been  poor  planning  and 
coordination  ttorooghout  the  Industry. 
raw  iraw  ruiNTi  coMPLmm 
Soviet  leaders  have  particularly  charged 
that  reaourcca   were   unvrlsely   scattered   on 


many  different  projects,  with  the  Inevitable 
resiilt  that  few  plants,  plant  additions,  or 
dwelling  units  were  flnlshed. 

Thus  the  Ministry  of  Building  Materials 
fulfilled  60  3  percent  of  its  1947  capital-in- 
vestment program,  but  only  23  1  percent  of 
Its  plan  for  putting  new  factories  Into  opera- 
tion. The  ministry  charged  with  construc- 
tion of  new  military  and  naval  enterprises, 
which  has  always  enjoyed  special  facilities 
and  priorities,  was  also  criticized  for  falling 
to  fulfill  Its  program  and  was  ordered  to  im- 
prove Its  work. 

The  failure  of  these  ministries  to  get 
enough  new  productive  units  Into  operation 
seriously  threatens  fulfillment  of  the  8-year 
plan  at  a  time  when  the  regime  had  adopted 
as  a  goal  the  fulfillment  of  the  plan  by  1949 
Instead  of  1950. 

Total  industrial  production  last  year  was 
probably  about  half  of  the  goal  for  1940. 
To  come  as  close  to  doubling  output  as  pos- 
sible, heroic  measures  were  obviously  needed. 
Hence  the  decision  to  concentrate  construc- 
tion on  projects  that  will  yield  raw  materials. 
energy  and  goods  this  year  was  dictated  by 
circumstances. 

Under  this  new  program,  current  output 
would  be  accelerated  at  the  cost  of  long-range 
expansion.  Long-term  projects,  which  might 
eventually  yield  proportionately  much  great- 
er increases  In  output,  would  be  postponed 
In  whole  or  In  part.  Besides  making  some 
phases  of  Industrial  expr.nslon  more  expan- 
sive, the  program  raises  the  danger  of  in- 
troducing economic  dislocations  of  the  kind 
that  made  wartime  expansion  costly  In  many 
countries. 

What  effect  this  new  approach  will  have 
on  housing  construction  for  Industrial  work- 
ers Is  not  made  clear.  Housing  construction 
Is  far  behind  plans.  Under  the  1947  plan. 
13.800.000  square  meters  of  public  housing 
space  were  to  have  become  available,  but 
only  9.000,000  were  completed. 

Great  dissatisfaction  U  reported  from  many 
areas  of  the  Soviet  Union  over  the  continu- 
ance of  the  extreme  housing  shortage.  The 
Soviet  press  has  published  r-any  complainu 
that  the  labor  turn-over  and  worker  dis- 
satisfaction traceable  to  the  housing  short- 
age had  had  serious  repurcuaslons  upon 
production. 

Mr.  Speaker,  that  is  the  Ru.ssian  pro- 
gram for  the  future.  Steel  and  moip 
steel,  but  what  are  we  doing  In  America 
to  meet  the  great  Increased  peacetim'- 
needs  of  steel,  let  alone  to  maintain  our 
national  security.  Nearly  90  percent  of 
the  steel  of  the  United  States  is  produced 
In  the  Great  Lakes  States  of  Indianri, 
Michigan,  Ohio,  Pennsylvania  and  New 
York.  The  Iron  ore  that  feeds  these 
furnaces  comes  by  ship  from  the  Lake 
Superior  region,  and  this  can  only  be 
moved  by  ship  for  a  period  of  about  8 
months  annually  because  of  weather 
conditions.  There  is  no  other  way  to 
move  It  except  by  ship.  The  greatest 
tonnage  moved  in  any  one  year  wa.<= 
92.000.000  tons.  If  it  could  be  moved  by 
rail  the  cost  would  be  prohibitive,  and 
would  amount  to  920.000.  carload.s  of  100 
ton.s  each  plu.s  nearly  800.000  carloads  of 
100  tons  each  of  limestone  and  coal. 
In  fact  thousands  additional  freight  cars 
would  be  required  and  there  is  no  steel 
to  make  such  a  tremendous  number  of 
railway  cars.  Even  If  the  steel  were 
available,  existing  railroad  facilities 
could  never  haul  the  additional  load. 
So  that  the  steel  supply  of  this  country 
for  national  security  as  well  as  commer- 
cial u.se.  hangs  on  this  security  line  of 
some  312  bulk  ore-carrying  ships.  These 
ships  are  the  real  national  security  and 
without  this  fleet  in  good  condition  we 


have  no  steel  for  commercial  use  let  alone 
national  security.  This  is  a  slow  going 
obsolete  fleet  and  the  saddest  thing  of  all 
is  that  25  ships  are  from  1  to  10  years  old, 
5  are  from  11  to  20  years  old.  35  are  from 
21  to  30  years  old.  93  are  from  31  to  40 
years  old.  143  are  from  41  to  50  years 
old  and  11  are  from  51  to  53  years  old. 

Since  the  passage  of  the  Shipping  Act 
of  1936,  no  Grovernment  provisions  have 
been  made  with  reference  to  replacing 
this  fleet,  and  no  effort  to  make  It  a 
modern  fleet  equal  to  our  postwar  de- 
mands, let  alone  to  protect  our  national 
security.  If  these  ships  were  replaced 
under  the  shipping  act  at  the  present 
rate  of  possible  building,  it  would  take 
more  than  20  years.  Up  to  this  time 
nothing  has  been  done  from  the  Govern- 
ment standpoint  to  protect  this  first  line 
of  national  security. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Russians  have  and 
will  bend  .very  effort  for  steel,  in  addi- 
tion to  our  giving  them  nearly  one  billion 
dollars  worth  of  goods  Including  heavy 
goods  and  machinery,  while  at  home  we 
stand  by  with  an  obsolete  ore  fleet  which 
Is  the  life  line  of  national  security. 
Something  should  be  done  Immediately 
to  modernize  and  equip  the  ore  fleet  for 
national  security. 


Foreign-Trade  Zones  and  Air  Commerce 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  EMANUEL  CELLER 

or  wrw  ToFK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT A-nVEB 

Tuesday.  May  25.  1948 

Mr  CELLER  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  granted  to  extend  my  remarks  In 
the  Recobd,  I  Include  the  following  ad- 
dress of  Thos,  E.  Lyon.i,  executive  secre- 
tary. Porelgn-Trade  Zones  Board,  before 
the  Miami  Foreign-Trade  Forum,  Miami, 
Fla..  May  20.  1948: 

For  the  past  14  years  several  Government 
agencies  concerned  with  foreign  trade  have 
Joined  with  the  United  States  Chamber  of 
Commerce  in  observing  what  was  formerly 
known  as  Foreign  Trade  Week  and  which 
last  year  was  rededlcated  as  World  Trade 
Week.  The  new  slogan  represents  more  than 
a  change  of  words — It  Indicates  an  entirely 
new  approach  to  peace  and  prosperity.  Be- 
cause of  the  ever-widening  importance  of 
World  Trade  Week.  I  am  happy  to  take  a 
part  In  its  observance  and  especially  to  be 
here  In  Miami  at  your  Invitation  to  partici- 
pate m  this  Important  Foreign  Trade  Forum. 

Over  a  period  of  many  years  we  as  a  nation 
harbored  the  idea  that  our  country  could 
continue  to  prosper  solely  on  our  domestic 
trade.  Those  were  the  days  which  followed 
the  building  of  a  vast  network  of  railroads 
to  open  up  our  western  empire.  World  War  I 
abruptly  changed  our  thinking  in  this  respect 
and  beginning  In  the  early  19'20's  we  seriously 
started  to  encourage  and  expand  our  foreign 
trade — mainly  exports.  We  also  advanced 
funds  to  help  start  the  wheels  of  Industry 
abroad,  but  on  the  commercial  side  we  were 
so  eager  to  sell  our  goods  abroad  that  we 
Ignored  the  simple  truth — that  to  sell  abroad 
we  must  In  turn  buy  abroad.  We  overlooked 
the  fact  that  foreign  trade  is  a  two-way 
street. 

Today,  after  another  world  war.  we  realise 
that  foreign  trade  la  more  than  the  com- 
merce between  two  nations.    In  order  to  have 


a  prosperous  country  we  must  have  a  pros- 
perous world  and  the  trade  between  two  for- 
eign countries  very  often  supplies  the  dollars 
which  spell  business  for  American  Industry. 
In  these  days  of  heavily  unbalanced  ex- 
ports, the  Importance  of  Increasing  cur  Im- 
ports Is  of  special  concern  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce.  Wherever  possible  the 
functional  work  of  Its  Office  of  International 
Trade  has  been  adjusted  to  extend  to  Im- 
porters services  similar  to  those  which  here- 
tofore have  been  available  to  exporters.  The 
Office  of  International  Trade  Is  trying  In  many 
ways  to  Increase  the  volume  of  Imports  Into 
the  United  States.  For  the  first  time  in  Its 
history  the  Import  trade  opportunities  listed 
in  Foreign  Commerce  Weekly  take  up  more 
space  than  export  opportunities.  Recently 
general  instructions  were  sent  to  the  United 
States  Foreign  Service  Officers  that  they  give 
as  much  attention  to  exports  as  to  Imports. 
Representatives  of  the  Department  were  sent 
abroad  to  coordinate  with  the  various  mis- 
sions and  consular  offices  the  work  of  devel- 
oping Imports. 

The  Oflce  of  International  Trade  has  rec- 
ognized the  Importance  of  foreign  trade 
zones  In  this  program  to  encourage  Imports 
along  with  consignment  and  reexport  trade. 
I  think  some  of  you  might  be  Interested 
to  learn  the  background  of  these  foreign 
trade  zones  and  how  they  may  relate  to  this 
program.  Foreign  trade  zones  were  author- 
ized by  an  act  of  Congress  In  1934  after  many 
years  of  effort  on  the  part  of  legislators,  port 
officials,  and  businessmen  to  get  the  legisla- 
tion enacted.  These  zones  are  the  Ameri- 
can prototypes  of  the  European  free  ports  or 
free  zones  which  have  successfully  operated 
for  centuries  on  the  Continent,  ^t  should 
be  emphasized  here  that  neither  the  free 
part  nor  the  free  zone  has  any  remote  con- 
nection with  free  trade -they  are  operative 
and  useful  only  In  countries  having  high  or 
complicated   tariff  schedules. 

The  legUlatlon  which  was  sponsored  by 
Congressman  Emamuel  CsLLca  ts  merely  per- 
missive so  (ar  as  the  Federal  Oovernment  U 
concerned.  Under  lU  terms  either  public  or 
private  cr)rporatlons  may  apply  to  the  Fed- 
eral Board,  created  by  the  act  and  consUtIng 
of  the  SecreUry  of  Commerce,  chairman,  and 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Army  for  authority  to  establlali 
and  operate  a  foreign-trade  zone.  The  pur- 
pose of  the  law  U  to  provide  segregated  areas 
In  ports  of  entry  where  foreign  merchandise 
may  be  unladen  and  warehoused  without  ap- 
plication of  customs  laws.  While  \n  theee 
zones  foreign  goods  may  be  mixed  with  do- 
mestic merchandise  and  manipulated  In 
various  ways  but  not  manufactured  or  ex- 
hibited. Such  merchandise  may  then  be 
exported  or  brought  Into  customs  territory 
upon  payment  of  proper  duties.  These  zones 
are  policed  by  customs  guards,  and  customs 
officers  are  stationed  there  to  provide  for  en- 
try of  imported  merchandise  Into  the  United 
States. 

A  foreign-trade  zone  Is  now  established  in 
m  the  port  of  New  York  and  another 
In  the  port  of  New  Orleans  and  a  third 
zone  Is  to  be  opened  in  San  Franclaco  on 
June  10  next.  Following  extensive  eco- 
nomic surveys  officials  In  the  ports  of  Los 
Angeles  and  Seattle  are  now  preparing  the 
necessary  exhibits  to  accompany  formal  ap- 
plication which  they  plan  to  file  with  the 
Foreign-Tiade  Zones  Board  In  the  near  fu- 
ture. The  New  York  zone  has  been  In  con- 
tinuous operation  since  It  was  opened  in 
1937  and  in  spite  of  war  restrictions  provided 
an  indispensable  service  to  shippers.  In 
recent  years  the  percentage  of  foreign  goods 
reexported — one  of  the  barometers  for  deter- 
mining usefulness  of  the  zone— has  ranged 
between  25  and  45.  Another  interesting  ob- 
servation concerns  the  unbroken  stream  of 
c^clal  visitors  from  other  ports  who  travel 
ti)  the  Staten  Island  zone  to  ot»eerve  its  work- 
ings. These  officials  are  not  limited  to 
United   SUtes   porta  but   many   come 
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« iroad.  DurtDC  th«  past  year  repr«MDU- 
ti  rw  from  China.  M^TP^-  "»<»  Denmark  hara 
r<  gtstered  tbere. 

Fraa  porta  and   foreign-trade  aonea  hava 
fi  r  eantiirlea  been  aaaoclatcd  solely  with  wa- 
ti  rtwna  commerte  and  for  thU  reason  It  has 
a  H  bMn  dliBcult  to  establish  a  formula  by 
1  Ucb  tb*  probabta  sucoaaa  of  such  a  faculty 
tl   MtabUahad  in  a  particular  purt  could  be 
B  leaaured.     These  zonea — and  I  am  apaaUng 
o :    waterside    facUltiea — benefit    commarca 
ihen  they  are  located  at  polnU   (a)    whcra 
t  Mr*  are  crcaaroads  of  traffic  and  Unaa  of 
t  mnaporutlon  with  other  countries  engaged 
tl  iBtaraatlonal  trade:    (b)   where  there  are 
a  BptobaBklng  facUlUea:  and  (c)  where  there 
a  -e  liiiiliifimrn  capable  of  Influencing  the 
e  itabllahment  of  market  centers  and  buying 
feablta.      Very  often   a   community   can  de- 
t  Blop  one  or  both  of  the  latter  two  elemenu 
tut  the  first-mentioned— ample  shipping— 
B  lust  b«  prcaent  at  the  outset.     Usually  whan 
I   port  la  fortunate  enough  to  develop  ex- 
tenslre  International  shipping  senrlcee.  the 
t  ther  factors  follow   as  a  nor)|yil  sequence. 
However,  the  world  Is  movlnk  at  an  ac- 
ttcd   tempo   and   we   now   find   a   Tlrlle 
media— air   transport — challenging   the 
( oBventlonal    forma  of    transportation    both 
n    the    infmatlonal    and    domestic    fields 
'  rhla  newcomer  haa  almost  overnight  carved 
I  nit   new    trade    lanea    iMtsed    on    geographic 
i  idvantagaa    and    reduced    distance*    rather 
lian  on  the  factors  which  influence  siurface 
Tansportatlon . 

With  the  remarkable  development  of  air 
nffle  we  may  be  approaching  an  entirely 
lew  phase  In  the  possible  utility  of  the 
orelgn-trade  rone,  something  that  waa  not 
emotely  contemplated  in  1934  when  tlie 
:eller  Act  waa  paaaad.  However,  it  la  inter- 
Mting  to  obaerv*  that  whUe  air  cargo  trans- 
x>rt  was  tn  lU  infancy  the  framers  of  the 
rorelgn-Trade  Zone  bill  anticipated  our  air 
ruture  and  wrote  into  the  law  provUlons  for 
inland  aooaa  (not  adjacent  to  water)  aa  well 
u  for  MBaa  at  ahlpside. 

Tba  rartlHatlim  subcommittee  of  the  Air 
COQrtflnatlBC  Oooimlttee.  in  a  recent  report 
mtltled  Simplified  International  Air  Trans- 
ItOfftatlon.  stated  that,  among  other  things. 
Lb*  axlatence  of  umuf  eanfltetlng  doctuMnU 
ror  cargo  U  making  tha  alr-fretght  baatneas 
illlBcult  and  unneceaaarlly  cumbersome.  The 
report  then  pointed  out  that  subatantial 
{irogreaa  in  this  field  is  not  likely  to  occur 
«nttl  specific  changes  and  Improvements  are 
MMla.  one  of  which  was  the  necesalty  for 
providing  ciistoma  clearance  and  warehoua- 
ing  on  the  spot  at  all  major  international 
itr  urminals.  The  report  also  listed  several 
}thcr  time-consuming  and  costly  requlre- 
l&anta  and  formalltlea.  many  of  which  the 
Porclgn-Trade  Jkrne  waa  eapeclally  designed 
to  overcome.  While  the  Air  Coordinating 
Subconunlttee  may  not  have  realized  it  they 
arer*  certainly  drawing  a  picture  at  a  for- 
>lgn -trade  lone. 

The  Foreign -Trade  Zones  Board  earlier 
raeogntsed  the  poaalbUlty  of  such  a  develop- 
■Mit  tn  its  annual  report  for  1M«.  In  which 
It  waa  stated : 

"Due  to  the  rapid  Increase  In  air  cargo. 
waaral  communities  concerned  with  the  de- 
Mlopment  of  international  air  freight  are 
now  studying  the  question  of  eetabdiMag 
foreign  trade  aone  facilities  at  airporte  o€ 
entry.  Althotigh  foreign-trade  lonaa  wcrv 
prtmarlly  dealgned  to  aid  ocean  coounarce 
and  shipping,  the  Celler  Act  alo  autborlBad 
Ihatr  actabllahment  st  points  not  naeaanrlly 
HWad  by  water  carriers.  If  thcae  aoaaa  can 
b*  aatltfactorily  located  at  or  near  Interna- 
ttOBAl  alrporta.  they  may  eventually  aid  In 
ilaialntiliig  our  vital  air  commerce." 

How  my  friends  I  can  asaure  you  that  tht; 
foregotng  comments  were  not  incorporated 
In  tba  Board's  annual  .-eport  for  the  purpoai- 
of  goading  or  encouraging  any  community 
to  prooead  with  immediate  plans  for  opaolag 
a  foreign -trade  sone  for  foreign  air  «■■- 
merce.     The  Board  was  merely  recording  n 


factual  development  and  at  the  same  time 
Indicated  that.  iX  and  when  such  inland  sones 
were  needed  for  this  trade,  no  supplemental 
Federal  legislation  would  t>e  required. 

Today  there  is  scarcely  a  commercial  cen- 
ter in  the  world  which  cannot  tie  reached  by 
scheduled  air  passenger  service  In  80  hours 
or  leas.     ThU   dependable  service   for   pas- 
sengers will  in  time  be  extended  to  cargo  In 
cases  where  It  Is  adaptable  to  air  transport. 
As  the  traffic  Increases  transportation  costs 
win    be    reduced    accordingly.      I    may    be 
charged  with  crystal  gaslng  but  such  opti- 
mism la  necessary  when  estimating  future 
air  progreas.     Tou  will  pardon  my  reference 
to  a  talk  which  I  made  here  In  Iflaml  In 
January  1944.  more  than  4  years  ago.  before 
the  local  Propeller  Club,  when  I  stated  that 
In  time  air  cargo  rates  which  were  then  90 
cents  a  ton-mile — several  times  the  rail  ex- 
press rate — wotild  be  reduced  substantially. 
Present-day    rates   of    50  44    cents    per    ton- 
mile  amply  support  the  statement  I  made  at 
that  time.    One  prominent  leader  in  the  air- 
plane construction    field   now   speaka  of   a 
practical  rate  of  26  cenu  a  ton-mile— using 
planes  exclusively  dealgned  for  cargo.    In  my 
earlier  Miami  talk  I  also  mentioned  that  air 
lines  were  then  approaching  a  10.000.000-ton- 
mlle  figure  of  air  cargo  a  year.    Por  194«  the 
nonscheduled   air  carriers  alone  accounted 
for  a  ton  mileage  of  twice  that  figure.     As 
their  personnel  is  composed  of  World  War  II 
veterans  it  can  t>e  assumed  that  these  non- 
scheduled  carriers  were   not  iu  operation  4 
years  ago.     Companies  operating  on  sched- 
uled flight  accoimt  for  14.000,000  ton  mllea 
for  the  year  1946. 

Yuu  Miamians  are  well  acquainted  with 
the  vast  network  of  local  air  services  but  for 
the  benefit  of  those  who  may  read  this 
s[>eecb  I  want  to  quote  from  an  article  which 
waa  prepared  in  the  Miami  district  cfflce  of 
the  United  States  Department  of  Commerce 
and  which  raa  publuhed  In  Foreign  Com- 
merce Weekly  of  Augtist  23.  1947: 

"The  city  (Miami)  Is  a  focal  point  for  8 
of  the  world's  major  'great  circle"  air  routes. 
It  Is  served  by  3  domestic  and  6  foreign  air 
lines  operating  on  International  schedule, 
and  also  by  43  unscheduled  charter  lines 
which  do  a  booming  International  business. 
Southernmost  major  city  in  the  United 
States.  Miami  represents  the  shortest  dls- 
Unce  between  the  United  States  and  virtu- 
ally all  major  sectors  of  the  Latin-American 
area." 

Meeting  In  Montreal  last  month  the  Inter- 
national Air  Transport  Association,  repre- 
senting 70  air  lines,  approved  the  first  tariff 
ever  devised  to  cover  paaaenger  Journeys 
throughout  the  world  by  any  mode  of  trans- 
portation. I  understand  that  a  similar 
tariff  for  cargo  Is  being  considered  by  the 
association.  If  such  a  plan  can  be  devised 
It  will  greatly  stimulate  air  cargo  traffic.  It 
would  also  Increase  the  potential  value  of 
the  foreign  trade  aone  as  a  halfway  station 
for  the  receiving  and  dUpatchlng  of  cargo 
between  carriers.  Another  forward  step  in 
the  field  of  air  commerce  waa  the  recom- 
mendation by  the  Congressional  Aviation 
Policy  Board  that  "the  Federal  Government 
should  sponsor  th*  dealgn  and  development 
of  prototype  transport  and  cargo  aircraft  In- 
tended primarily  for  commercial  use." 

Tliere  Is  now  pending  In  Congresa  duplicate 
bills  introduced  by  Congieacman  Cclib  and 
Oongreaaman  Bttcx  which  among  other 
ebangas  provide  for  manufacturing  and  ex- 
hibiting In  foreign  trade  aonca.  A  hearing 
on  the  bills  before  the  Home  Ways  and  Means 
committee  waa  held  last  week.  No  objec- 
tlona  were  Interpoaad  by  any  interest.  If  the 
bill  la  enacted  the  exhibiting  faatura  abould 
make  the  foreign  trade  aone  euualdarably 
more  Important  to  Miami  business  interests. 
Miami  has  been  contemplating  a  develop- 
ment along  this  line  for  many  years. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  mention  the  fact  that 
one  of  the  first  free  airports  in  the  world 
waa   opened    a    year   ago   last    April    at    the 


Shannon  Airport.  Irish  Free  SUte.  At  this 
time  we  have  not  received  any  detailed  re- 
ports on  the  operation  but  I  tinderatand  tbat 
the  plan  is  working  out  all  right  . 

Last  year  the  Republic  of  Panama  set 
aside  a  part  of  Its  new  airport  at  Tocuman 
as  a  foreign-trade  sone.  I  understand  that 
several  United  Statea  concerns.  Including  a 
large  Pacific  coast  printing  firm,  plan  to  use 
the  new  aone.  My  counsel  to  you  la  watch 
such  developmenu  so  that  our  own  gateway 
alrporta  of  entry  will  not  be  left  behind  by 
failure  to  provide  modern  facilities  for  otu 
ever-growing  air  commerce. 


Landis  Act  Fands 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HOMER  R.  JONES 

or   WASHIMOTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVBS 
Friday.  May  28.  194r 

Mr.  JONES  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record.  I  Include  the  fol- 
lowing statement: 

STATXMDrr   TO    BOU8X   StTBCOMlCrrm    HCARINO 
ON     LAIVD18    ACT    rXTNWI     SUBMITTED    BT     HON 

Houra  a.  jonxs.  MKuaza  or  coNcazss.  nx&T 

DIsniCT,   BTATX  OF   WASHIMOTOH 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  com- 
mittee, favorable  action  on  vbe  matter  be- 
fore you  la  of  great  iihportance  to  four  school 
dlstrlcU  in  the  First  District.  8UU  of  Wiiah- 
Ington.  which  I  represent. 

Tbeae  school  dlstricu— Winslow,  Brecier- 
ton.  SUverdale  and  South  Central.  King 
County,  Waah. — are  community  areas  greatly 
affected  by  wartime  incurred  enrollments 
which  have  not  been  In  any  apprecUble  way 
relieved  during  the  p)ost- wartime  peilod. 
Military  and  naval  Installations  and  related 
established  Indiutrles  In  these  communitlea 
have  continued  operations  in  such  a  degree 
that  anticipated  slackening  off  of  student 
enrollment  In  the  schools  has  not  resulted 
In  fact.  Currently,  from  the  most  recent 
estimates  made  available  to  me  by  the  respec* 
tlve  superintendents  of  these  school  dtstricta, 
the  enrollment  Is  tending  upward.  The 
Bremerton  school  district,  for  example,  has 
a  present  enrollment  of  approximately  7.000 
in  contrast  to  a  1940  enrollment  of  less  than 
3,100.  All  four  of  these  school  districts  have 
extended  themselves  within  the  limitation 
of  statutory  financial  capacity  to  take  care 
of  the  added  burden,  and  are  still  limited 
detrimentally  In  maintenance  and  operation 
funds  and  handicapped  with  Inadequate 
plant  facilities.  The  Importance  of  favor- 
able action  on  the  issue  before  this  commit- 
tee to  these,  and  similarly  situated  school 
districts  in  all  the  other  States,  is  ver)-  ob- 
vious. I  want  to  urge  favorable  action  by 
the  committee  continuing  the  availability 
of  funds  to  established  school  districts  quali- 
fying under  terms  of  the  act. 

Statistics  bo.ted  on  fiscal  1948 
South      central      school      district 
(4&M-277)  : 

Total  cost  of  operation $277.8*4 

Local    revenues 261.081 

Allotted    FWA-Landte H.760 

Winslow     school     district     (46M- 
278): 

Total  coat  of  operation 217.420 

Local    revenuea ^ 18J.  177 

AUotted 28.243 

SUverdale    school    district    (4SM- 
287): 

ToUl  cost  of  operation 382.  157 

Local    revenuea 32J.  W8 

Allotted M.  605 

Deficit >.  064 
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Bremerton   school  district    (45M- 
285): 

Total  cost  of  operation 1.463.313 

Local    revenues 1,422.570 

Allotted 39.  151 

Deficit 1.592 


How  the  Yield-Insurance  Program  Would 
Operate 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANK  BUCHANAN 

or  PTNNSYLVANIA 

•     IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  May  28.  1948 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
yield-insurance  plan  proposed  in  title  IV 
of  S.  866  is  intenderl  to  encourage  and 
facilitate  increased  debt-free  equity  in- 
vestments In  new  moderate  rental  hous- 
ing by  private  institutions  through  the 
Insurance  by  the  Federal  Housing  Ad- 
ministration of  a  minimum  annual  re- 
turn on  and  a  minimum  annual  amor- 
tization of  such  Investments.  The  prin- 
cipal requirements  and  operating  provi- 
sions of  this  plan  as  set  forth  in  S.  866 
are  summarized  below. 

TTFXa   or   INVESTOaS    ELICIBI-X 

Participation  in  the  yield  insurance 
plan  would  be  open  to  any  individual, 
corporation,  or  other  business  entity 
found  qualified  by  the  FHA  from  the 
standpoint  of  business  experience  and 
facilities  and  possessing  the  necessary 
capital  to  undertake  the  long-term  In- 
vestment, By  the  nature  of  the  plan. 
It  would  appeal  to  that  type  of  Investor 
having  sufDcient  resources  to  finance  100 
percent  of  the  cost  of  a  rental  housing 
project  and  interested  primarily  in  long- 
term  security  of  principal  and  the  as- 
surance of  a  moderate  but  secure  return 
on  that  principal.  Such  investors  would 
include  insurance  companies,  savings  in- 
stitutions, trust  and  endowment  funds, 
and  so  forth. 
CLictBU.rrT  or  projects  and  deteiimination  or 

RENTS  TO  BE  CHARGED 

To  be  eligible  for  yield  Insurance,  a 
rental  housing  project  would  nave  to 
meet  the  test  of  economic  soundness — as 
in  the  case  of  residential  mortgages  in- 
sured by  FHA  under  title  II  of  the  Na- 
tional Housing  Act — and  would  be  re- 
quired to  meet  FHA  standards  as  to  qual- 
ity and  design  and  as  to  size  and  type  of 
dwellings.  The  FHA  would  also  be  re- 
quired to  satisfy  it.<;elf  as  to  the  need  for 
additional  rental  dwellings  at  the  rents 
to  be  charged  in  the  locality  where  the 
project  Is  to  be  located. 

The  rents  proposed  for  the  project 
would  also  have  to  be  suitable  for  families 
of  moderate  Income  in  the  locality  con- 
cerned. At  the  same  time,  the  initial 
rent  schedule  would  have  to  be  sufficient 
at  least  to  cover  the  operating  expenses 
of  the  project.  Including  the  usual  re- 
serves, together  with  a  minimum  annual 
amortization  of  2  percent  of  the  original 
Investment  and  a  minimum  annual  re- 
turn of  3',*2  percent  on  the  outstanding 
investment.  It  should  be  emphasized 
that  this  minimum  annual  return  of  3V2 


percent  is  in  no  sense  the  maximum  that 
might  be  earned  by  any  project  insured 
under  the  plan;  as  explained  more  fully 
below,  under  favorable  conditions  the 
annual  return  could  substantially  exceed 
this  rate  provided  the  other  requirements 
of  the  plan  were  met. 

The  initial  rent  schedule  of  an  insured 
project  would  be  subject  to  approval  by 
the  FHA  at  the  time  of  insurance;  no 
further  review  of  the  rent  schedule  by 
FHA  would  be  authorized  except  in  the 
event  that  the  investor  should  wish  to 
increase  the  rents  above  this  schedule, 
in  which  case  the  approval  of  FHA  would 
be  required. 

DETERMINATION  OF  THE  RATE  OF  RETURN  ON 
INSURED    PROJECTS 

As  explained  above,  the  initial  rent 
schedule  approved  by  FHA  would  con- 
template sufficient  net  revenues,  after 
all  expenses  and  the  usual  reserves,  to 
provide  at  least  for  the  minimum  annual 
amortization  allowance  of  2  percent  of 
the  original  investment  and  for  a  mini- 
mum annual  return  of  3 '2  percent  on 
the  outstanding  investment.  If  actual 
earnings  in  any  year  exceeded  this 
amount,  the  bill  provides  that  the  excess 
earnings  would  be  divided  equally  be- 
tween increased  net  return  and  Increased 
amortization  of  the  investment  up  to  a 
maximum  net  return  of  5  percent  for 
any  one  year.  Any  excess  earnings 
above  that  level  would  be  credited  en- 
tirely to  increased  amortization. 

There  are  numerous  circumstances 
under  which  the  annual  return  could  ex- 
ceed the  minimum  rate  of  3V2  percent, 
as  defined  in  the  bill.  First,  the  initial 
rents  for  every  project  would  not  neces- 
sarily be  limited  to  a  level  supporting 
only  that  minimum  rate  of  return,  pro- 
vided the  rents  were  still  suitable  for 
families  of  moderate  income  in  the  lo- 
cality. Again,  if  a  project  were  oper- 
ated with  unusual  efficiency  or  had  a 
highly  favorable  occupancy  ratio,  the 
operating  expenses  and  vacancy  loss 
contemplated  in  setting  the  initial  rent 
schedules  would  be  reduced,  with  a  con- 
sequent increase  in  net  earnings. 

Finally,  since  the  Investor's  outstand- 
ing investment  in  the  project  would  be 
decreased  by  at  least  2  percent  each  year 
through  the  repayment  of  capital  inci- 
dent to  the  minimum  annual  amortiza- 
tion allowances,  the  dollar  amount  of  net 
earnings  necessary  to  produce  a  3^2 -per- 
cent return  on  the  outstanding  invest- 
ment during  the  first  year  of  the  project's 
life  would  represent  a  progressively  high- 
er percentage  of  return  on  the  remaining 
outstanding  investment  in  each  succeed- 
ing year.  Consequently,  if  an  investor 
were  able  to  maintain  his  initial  rent 
schedule  and  his  initial  net  project  earn- 
ings for  a  number  of  years,  the  annual 
rate  of  return  in  the  later  years  would 
be  substantially  higher  than  3  >  2  percent. 
Under  these  conditions,  the  return  on 
the  outstanding  investment,  after  allow- 
ance for  Increased  amortization,  would 
be  3.68  percent  in  the  fifth  year,  3.98 
percent  in  tenth  year.  4.44  percent  in  the 
fifteenth  year,  and  5  percent  in  the  nine- 
teenth year. 

This  same  factor  would  place  the  in- 
vestor operating  under  the  yield-insur- 
ance plan  in  a  relatively  flexible  position 


to  make  downward  rent  adjustments  if 
required  by  competitive  market  condi- 
tions without  impairing  his  minimum 
annual  return  on  his  outstanding  invest- 
ment in  the  project.  From  this  stand- 
point, the  investor  operating  under  the 
yield-insurance  plan  would  be  in  a  more 
advantageous  competitive  situation  than 
the  eqtiity  holder  in  a  rental  housing 
project  covered  by  a  high  percentage 
mortgage  which  typically  requires  a  level 
rate  of  debt-service  payments  throughout 
the  term  of  the  mortgage  with  conse- 
quent serious  financial  problems  if  siz- 
able rent  reductions  become  necessary. 
The  yield-Insurance  plan  in  no  sense  re- 
quires the  Investor  to  reduce  his  rents  as 
his  investment  becomes  amortized  but  it 
would  make  It  possible  for  him  to  do  so  if 
necessary  to  meet  competitive  conditions 
at  some  later  date  without  embarrassing 
him  financially. 

It  should  be  emphasized  also  that  the 
distribution  of  excess  earnings  above  the 
minimum  annual  return  of  3^2  percent, 
as  between  net  return  .  nd  amortization 
of  the  investment,  would  be  required 
solely  for  the  purpose  of  the  yield  insur- 
ance contract.  Prom  the  standpoint  of 
the  Investor,  since  the  project  would  be 
wholly  owned  and  debt-free,  there  would 
be  no  celling  on  the  earnings  available 
for  amortization  and  net  return,  other 
than  that  Imposed  by  the  Initial  rent 
schedule. 

It  should  also  be  pointed  out  that 
whereas  the  Interest  rate  secured  by 
lending  institutions  on  rental  housing 
mortgages  is  a  gross  rate  subject  to  the 
usual  servicing  costs  and  overhead  ex- 
penses of  the  institution  in  originating 
the  loan,  the  return  to  the  Investor  under 
the  yield-Insurance  plan  would  be  a  net 
return,  after  all  expenses  of  management 
and  administration. 

EXTENT  or  COVE3NMENTAL  SUPERVISION  AND 
RXCtTLATION 

The  provisions  of  title  IV  of  S.  866  con- 
templates the  minimum  degree  of  gov- 
ernmental supervision  and  regulation  of 
yield  insurance  projects  commensurate 
with  adequate  protection  of  the  Govern- 
ment's position. 

The  supervisory  authority  proposed  in 
the  yield-insurance  provision  Is  substan- 
tially similar  to  that  long  established  by 
the  National  Housing  Act  In  the  case  of 
rental  housing  projects  financed  by  mort- 
gages Insured  by  FTIA  under  sections  207 
and  608  of  that  statute.  In  the  case  of 
those  projects.  FHA  is  authorized  to  ap- 
prove initial  rent  schedules  and  subse- 
quent applications  for  increases  In  rents, 
to  examine  annual  financial  reports,  and 
to  regulate  the  owning  corporations  as  to 
rate  of  return. 

Aside  from  the  necessary  approval  Of 
yield-Insurance  projects  prior  to  Insur- 
ance and  the  review  and  approval  of 
the  Initial  rent  schedules,  subsequent 
Federal  participation  Is  limited  to  the  re- 
view of  annual  financial  reports,  the  de- 
termination of  the  validity  of  claims  for 
insurance,  and  the  review  of  requests 
for  rent  Increases  above  the  original  rent 
schedule.  The  review  of  financial  op- 
erating statements  is  essential  for  the 
protection  of  the  Insurance  fimd,  tKA  this 
review  would  be  for  insurance  purposes 
only. 
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The  objective  of  the  yield-Insurance 
plan  la  to  Induce  a  substantial  volume 

0  '  investment  In  moderate  rental  hous- 

1  ig  by  responsible,  long-term  investors 
t  irough  Federal  Insurance  contributing 
t  >  security  of  both  the  Investment  and 
c  r  a  minimum  return  on  the  investment. 
I  owever,  this  Federal  insurance  would 
I  ot  underwrite  all  the  risk  of  such  in- 
1  estments :  the  investor  would  share  part 
c  r  the  risk  and  at  the  same  time  would 
iptaln  effective  financial  Incentives  to 
eincient  management  which  would  In- 
( rease  hlx  rate  of  eamings. 

The    principal    features   of   this   risk 

Sarins  and  the  principal  limitations  of 
e  insurance  arc  as  folkiwi: 
P.r^t  Under  lu  toMonuiM  eontrtet. 
•  FIIA  would  Kunrantrp  the  Inventor  a 
ntnlmum  annual  amortisation  of  3  per> 
rrif  of  hU  orlsinal  lnv«tin«nt  plua  an 
<Huni  of  aol  sore  than  3%  p*r. 
the  eMMMdlOf  tnv'««(mrnt  In 
inj  year  In  which  th«  Mt  Mmlngf  of  the 


Wdjrrt    fnllffl    <" 

he  ItiVr-itm   Will. 


VUll 

fun. 

a 
MM»r 


the  otiei 


•  Hfn  theae  MnounU. 
MinevriMtfltlm 

wnioll  WOikl  U  IMM 

'v.i\  iroMiim  prfmiMn 

•••htlf  of  1  ptreent  of 

.l^fn^n0nt  would  oe 

the  n|M>raiintf  Mprna^i 

Mo  Um  PNA'« 

niurineo   Fund. 

;.<d  tiehlnd 

trmplAlot  A  Mil- 
>»m.  as  in  llM  MM  Of 
HllA  inaorBnet, 
••eond.  The  inwrnnce  would  nm  only 
0 the  Above  amounts  and  wnuld  not  earn- 
ite  the  Inventor  for  any  operatlni 
whloh  mliht  be  Incurred  before 
irevlirioQ  for  amortlMtlon  and  net  re- 
urn. 
Third.  The  Inmnnnce  contract  wotiid 
■emain  in  force,  unleee  terminated  by  th.> 
vcetor.  until  M  percent  of  the  original 
vestment  has  been  amortized.  How- 
ver.  as  a  ftirther  limitation  to  the  FHA's 
1  insurance  liability,  when  and  if  the 
A  has  paid  cut  in.surance  claims  on  a 
t  totaling  15  percent  of  the  original 
nrestment.  the  PHA  would  have  the  right 
o  take  title  to  the  project  upon  payment 
o  the  mvestor  of  interest-bearing  de- 
wntures  of  an  amount  equal  to  90  percent 
tf  tbe  outstanding  investment  at  that 
ime.  In  such  case,  of  course,  the  investor 
Fould  lose  10  percent  of  his  outstanding 
nvestmeM.  It  should  be  reaeafcered 
liat  this  tiieeetment  represents  bis  own 
rapital. 

Fourth.  To  limit  the  potential  losses 

)f  the  mvestor.  if  and  when  a  project  has 

sustained  operating  losses  before  amor- 

iiaUon  and  net  return,  which  are  not 

xivered  by  the  insurance,  to  the  extent 

)t  5  percent  of  the  original  investment. 

iie   investor   would  have   the   right   to 

x>nvey  the  property  to  FHA.  again  in 

etum  for  debentures  up  to  SK)  percent 

( if  his  remaining  investment  in  the  prop- 

I  rty.    Bt'fore  sustaining  operating  losses, 

troject  reserves  would  have  to  suffer  a 

ieciine  of  at  least  45  percent  from  the 

evel  contemplated  by  the  original  rent 

disdule. 

Fifth   The  PHA's  total  contingent  lia- 
lUities  under  the  plan  would  be 'limited 


to  an  aggregate  of  $1,000,000  000  at  any 
one  time  under  outstanding  insurance 
contracts  and  commitments  to  Insure. 

It  should  be  noted  that  a  10  percent 
loss  of  capital  funds  Invested  Is  a  con- 
siderable loss  for  the  type  of  investor 
most  likely  to  operate  under  the  plan, 
and  should  assure  the  continued  interest 
of  the  Investor  In  efBclent  management 
of  the  property.  It  should  also  be  noted 
that  any  return  on  Investment  above 
2^4  percent  would  be  entirely  on  the  basis 
of  the  operations  of  the  inrojoct  rattier 
than  on  the  basis  of  insoraiiM  and  eB- 
cient  project  operation  by  the  Investor. 
It  therefore  essential  to  satisfactory 
eamings. 


Shame  ia  Israel 


BxnraxoN  OF  rxmaxiu 

oe 

HON.  ARTHUR  G.  KLEIN 

rtr  Ntw  rnaii 
W  TNI  NOVOI  OP  NkPNMirMTA'nVBa 

rfkHff^of.  Jfai^  V.  I94i 

Mr  KUBN.  Mr  ll|N>ak*r,  uiMUr  «NI- 
•ent  I  am  inaertinf  in  the  Rmom  •  ntun- 
iwr  of  editnriaU  eoneerning  ttie  ahame  In 
I«i«H      I  I    them    all    runs    IM 

thrme  of  (n«  iwaUttly  of  ■rltlah  Iniereata 
to  ABUftMn  InMNfta, 

ThO  •m  ll  flwn  tha  cnn*rrvaUve 
Fllilg<lipiBO  iBQUlr*!  (latud  May  31, 
tMt: 

•HAMfl.  earrANHU,  snams 

Ora«t  ariuiii'i  »p«n  eonnlvanoa  in  Arab 
MKr«Mlcm  In  fiiiMtiit*,  in  auppert  (■(  th« 
Ar«b  IcgioiM  aow  M«kti>i  tu  l*«tt  Jeruaaletn 
With  laalr  boaia.  u  a  tharnvfut  Mel  apea 
that  nstton't  btatory. 

Uritutwpoui  mf  owiaria*  In  th«  Trkot- 
Jordan  Army  art  lb«  ipcwrhcsd  of  th«  Invad* 
ing  foroM  la  tha  Huly  Land  Tlicy  ar«  com- 
mand*d  by  dmctn  In  tb«  Brttlih  Army 
htadcd  by  Brlgadlvr  John  B*«ot  Olubb  Puha. 
They  are  armed  and  equipped  by  the  Brlttab. 
Their  king.  AbduUab,  la  on  the  pay  roil  or 
the   Britlah   Kmplre. 

And  while  Brtttah  policy  in  the  Near  Eaat 
makea  Great  Britain  a  cobellig'erent  of  the 
Armba  in  their  war  agalnat  the  new  aUte 
of  laraei.  Brltlah  policy  In  the  United  Na- 
tions aecics  to  hinder  In  every  way  every 
move  that  might  itop  the  uneven  conflict 
and  prevent  further  bloodahed. 

It  Is  the  Brltlah  who  have  t&ken  the  lead 
In  fighting  the  American  proposal  for  a 
I7nlted  Nations-enforced  truce  In  Palestine. 
baclced  up  If  need  be  by  the  Imposition  of 
economic  sanctions  and  the  use  of  armed 
force. 

Wben  this  measure  was  presented  by  tbe 
United  States  delegate,  tbis  nswspaper  pre- 
dicted Uiat  It  would  be  imnedtaUly  en- 
meshed In  debate  and  disputation  tbat  would 
subject  It  to  endless  delay  What  was  fore- 
cast has  happened — with  the  British  lead- 
ing tbe  way  In  opposition  to  the  resolution. 

No  steps  toward  tnice.  but  every  possible 
move  to  help  tbe  Arabs  execute  tbelr  plans 
for  extermination  of  tbe  Jews:  tbat  baa  be- 
come tbe  key  policy  of  Oreat  Britain. 

■ngiaixl's  traditional  sportsmanship,  even 
evtdeoeed  wben  her  landed  gentry  ride  to 
tbe  hounds  and  allow  the  fox  Mins  oppor- 
timlty  for  escape  and  freedom.  Is  mleBliig 
Sorely  tbe  bunted,  tbe  beaten,  the  depressed 
Jews  might  be  given  a  sporting  chance  to 
eecape  tbe  annUUiatlon  the  world's  most 
sducated  people  are  prescribing  for  them, 
even  If  they  deny  tbem  any  shading  of  bu- 
manltarlanlsm. 


There  have  been  other  chapters  in  v/orld 
history  when  bands  of  colonlsu  had  to  battle 
for  their  Uves  against  the  overwhelming 
odds  BrlUln  massed  against  tbem.  We 
doubt  most  earnestly  that  If  Winston 
Churchill  were  leading  that  govemmer.t  he 
would  be  employing  Mr.  Bevm's  tactics. 

They  are  tactics  established  to  support  al- 
leged allies  who  deserted  them  in  World 
Wars  I  and  II.  TacUcs  established  to  nialn- 
Uin  a  divlde-and-rule  formula.  Tactics  es- 
tablished by  cold-blooded  expediency  and 
without  moral  justice.  Tactics  established 
by  Mr.  Bevtn  in  setting  up  tbe  Jew  as  a 
scapegoat  to  divert  minds  from  B<vln's 
monstrous  failures.  Tactics  established  to 
maintain  tbe  economic  supremacy  and  com- 
plete control  that  BrltUh  capital  posicsaea 
in  the  Middle  last,  so  that  It  shall  not  be 
tflsMartoed  in  any  respeet. 

It  Is  Brlt'.sb  policy  to  pay  snnual  sub* 
sidles  to  ■wpPOft  Klnv  Abdullall'a  truopv  It 
to  ■ritMb  pntey  to  c«inttnue  asading  arms  U) 
the  Arabs,  In  seeordaiiee  with  its  tnatlea 
with  tbe  Arab  atates,  unleas  the  t;nltr(l  Ms* 
tlona  atievM  dealgnaCa  thatn  a«Rr#M<>rs  And 
It  w  BrHMi  paney  to  da  averythina  poisihie 
ai  Lake  Oaeeaaa  to  make  aiire  tHe  AraiN>  win 
aot  be  termed  agraaaeri  ■  teaa  ae  tbey 
BSrM  Ifit4i  faleetlhe. 

Tbe  atNMneful  uafalraeai  ef  Irlttoh  sup- 
port for  the  Arabs  sad  ■rltish  bmiiiiiy  Uf 
ward  ihs  J*w«,  whiab  leaves  ilis  uit«i  He* 
fffiseless  while  arailng  their  eneniie*.  is  nads 

aVM  want  br  Ml*  f"**'  *^**  I*  I*  *>**  Ainsru 
sen  laMkMr  vbo  i«  r<H>Mn«  the  bin  ti   the 

■rMUh  slippllsn  aon'    <  i 

Amtrteaii  fumu  m  4er  the  Mar* 

•hall  plan  ars  inipsaii  rioi'V* 


•ry,  not  for  th« 


Miiiiiiiiiiiir    llie 

frail  fiaaawsrb  of  far-iani  n  aa 

In  all  ttte  oomars  of  the  sarilt  m. 

can  taapeysr  nwvsr  iMieiided  hto  '  <o 

ks  toipleired  to  Italp  arliaini  Arab  mervett* 
artea  kUI  Jewe. 

tr,  becauss  of  British  h»matrtB0a|.  we 
caiinnt  act  ihruugh  UiillsU  NallOM  ■S'lhln- 

•ry  to  stop  this  war.  ibe  ooveraaMt  or  ths 
United  autee  rtieutd  take  ImaMdlate  itsp* 
to  prevent  ths  outrageous  diversion  of  Its 
own  funds  for  the  implsmanutlun  of  this 
ghastly  aggression. 

The    aecond    is    a   column   by    David 

Lawrence  as  It  appeared  In  the  >^a£h- 

Ington  Star  of  May  26: 

BamsH  HsLT  to  Axam  Sekn  as  OnriNO  Etaun 

Excusx  m  OWH  Cotrw — UN  Looks  on,  but 

Fails  Again  to  Mass  Onb  or  Bic  Powbbs 

BXBAVB 

(By  David  Lawrence) 

Tliere  must  be  red  faces  In  London  Just 
as  there  are  red  faces  In  Washington.  For 
the  headlines  tell  a  strange  tale  that  wvors 
of  hypocrisy  and  makes  tbe  argiunent  >f  tbe 
Kuropcan  democracies  seem  hollow. 

For  here  Is  a  big  nation  helping  another 
conduct  a  war.  It  Is  not  a  war  against 
communism  or  an  Ideology  this  tince.  It 
Is  a  war  against  an  Infant  nation  stru^llng 
for  survival.  Tbe  United  Nations,  firmed 
to  stop  wars,  looks  on  Interestedly  but  is 
again  unwUllng  to  make  one  of  the  big  {owers 
behave. 

When  Tugoalavla  and  Bulgaria  and.  later. 
Czechoslovakia,  were  overrun  by  the  Rjsslan 
totalltarlans  the  democraciee  pointed  to  such 
action  as  aggression — as  InfUtratlon  :nto  a 
weaker  state.  But  the  answer  of  Russia  was 
tbat  her  "vital  InteresU"  were  st  stakr.  that 
abe  wanted  a  "friendly"  netghtx>r  within  her 
"sphere  of  Influence. ' 

DOMINATBD    BT    BKITISH 

Today  the  Arab  states,  each  with  their 
totalitarian  bosses — hardly  different  from 
Dlmitrov  in  Bulgaria  and  Tito  In  Tugoalavla — 
are  dominated  by  Brltlah  policy  and  lirltlah 
subsidies.  A  Brltlah-tralned  army,  aubsldlxed 
by  tbe  British  Government,  helps  tbe  totali- 
tarian ruler  of  Traosjordai  to  fight  afaiaaS 
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a  neighboring  state  which  is  striving  to  set 
up  a  democracy. 

It  was  Britain  which  created  Transjordan 
out  of  the  Syrian  territory  which  was  a  part 
of  the  British-mandated  area.  It  was  Britain. 
too.  which  told  the  other  governments  always 
that  this  "sphere  of  influence"  was  a  natural 
means  of  protecting  tht  British  Empire's  IMe 
lines  and  her  oil  supply.  This  is  the  kind  of 
imperialism  which  gives  tbe  Moscow  Com- 
munists their  argument  for  doing  the  same 
thing  within  their  "sphere  of  Influence." 

Inside  the  United  Nations  It  Is  Britain  now 
which  obstructs  and  oppoaes  where  only  a 
few  weeks  ago  It  was  Russls.  using  her  veto, 
to  prevent  a  settlement  from  being  Imposed 
from  the  outside. 

The  British  clslm  that  the  United  States 
should  not  be  disturbed  as  they  are  merely 
protecting  American  interests  In  the  Near 
East.  But  It  Is  worth  recalling  that  Britain's 
willingness  to  share  het  power  with  America 
ta  the  Arab  areas  Is  of  reoant  oriRin  Amerl* 
ean  oil  companies  %nt  their  oonrcsslnns  In 
tha  Hesr  Inst  only  through  itate  Department 
pratsiirs  f  >r  the  open  door, 

It  niiah*  He  r»rslli>(l,  tfwi,  thst  ths  RrMlAh 
broke  the  strike  In  tha  oil  fiflUs  of  thv  Att|l<i. 
Iranian  Oil  Oo,  la  aoMthem  Iran  only  by 
aandini  a  divtoton  ef  troeaa  frem  TiiHi.  i,, 
a  point  ifi  Iraq  near  tha  Iraniait  ' 

a  meiitod  of  preaaure  ea  Tebfan  *• nr* 

fart  liMie  fram  Ibe  MtmlM  piessurs  with 
on  tha  koriar  nf  Iran 


rif  stNcasifT 
Twe  wrongs  never  make  a  rlgbi.  Two  Im* 
aerlallatla  pollalea  go  aut  balance  one  an* 
albar,  tut  the  United  Itaiss,  which  is  siv. 
laf  ao  lanareualy  of  Its  funia  to  hotsisr  the 
tfeNMsraelea  ef  weaurn  ttirepe,  t<aiii>«i,  with 
a  ilraialtt  rat's,  make  mm  argiinisiii  -  )is 

aiBliiletesiediisM  u(  Ihs  wsatsrit  Ui  "• 

•a  loaf  aa  tbe  BrttUb  Oevernmsiu  mmuis 
the  Triaajonlaa  trailea  to  aiaks  war  tm  iits 
infant  republla  of  Israel 

There  are  many  Amsriuans  who  never 
shared  the  view  that  the  territory  now  known 
aa  Israel  should  ba  eel  aside  as  the  hunrve  of 
a  religion  but  merely  as  tha  tsrrliory  of  Pales< 
tmiani  of  tha  Jewish  faith,  Today,  however, 
the  question  has  ceased  to  l>e  one  as  be« 
tween  factions  of  Jews.  It  has  become  a  test 
of  the  sincerity  of  a  msjor  power  which  In 
the  fsce  of  legs}  recognition  by  the  United 
States  Oovernment  allows  one  of  Its  satel- 
lites to  make  war  on  such  a  legally  recog- 
nized government  and  then  blandly  asks 
that  the. buck  be  passed  to  the  United  Na- 
tions. Only  when  the  UN  declares  the  mlll- 
Uiy  action  of  the  Arab  stales  to  be  Illegal, 
the  BrltUh  say.  will  they  refrain  from  giving 
aid  to  Transjordan.  The  moment  the  United 
States  recognized  the  little  republic  of  Israel. 
It  l>ecame  an  act  of  war  under  International 
law  for  Great  Britain  to  render  aid  to  the 
enemies  of  the  state  that  was  being  recog- 
nized. 

It  will  be  dlfflcult  hereafter  for  Foreign 
Secretary  Bevln  to  accuse  Stalin  and  the  Hus- 
sion Communists  of  expansion  when,  In  re- 
ality, parallel  tactics  are  being  used  by  Brit- 
ain to  protect  her  own  material  Interests, 
aU  In  the  guise  of  Empire  security. 

The  third  is  from  the  New  York  Times 
of  May  27 : 

THE    AXAB    ANSWEX 

Faint  hopes  for  peace  In  Palestine,  revived 
by  the  recent  Arab  request  for  more  time 
to  consider  the  cease-fire  order  Issued  by  the 
Security  Council  of  the  United  Nations,  have 
again  been  dashed  to  the  ground.  The  Arab 
Btstes  Insist  on  attaching  to  their  acceptance 
of  such  an  order  conditions  which  for  practi- 
cal purposes  amount  to  a  flat  rejection  of  It. 
These  conditions,  which  would  require  the 
attoUtlon  of  the  new  state  of  Israel,  the  vir- 
tual disarmament  of  lu  army  and  the  cessa- 
tion of  immigration,  are  In  fact  nothing  less 
than  an  Arab  demand  for  unconditional  sur- 
render and  a  complete  Arab  victory.     They 


would  not  only  require  a  reversal  of  accom- 
plished facts  In  Palestine  Itself,  and  a  return 
of  the  whole  issue  to  the  period  before  the 
mandate  and  even  the  Balfour  Declaration 
promising  a  national  home  in  Palestine,  but 
would  also  entail  abandonment  of  a  basic 
policy  of  the  United  Nations  and  a  reversal 
of  the  foreign  policies  of  the  United  States, 
Russia,  the  Union  of  South  Africa,  and  other 
nations  which  have  already  recognized  tbe 
new  state  of  Israel. 

Whatever  else  may  be  said  of  the  Arab 
cause.  It  Is  evident  that  such  a  position  Is 
not  only  unrealistic  and  unacceptable  but  in 
effect  amounts  to  a  defiance  of  the  United 
Nations,  which  recommended  the  partition 
of  Palestine  and  Issued  the  cease-fire  order 
which  Israel  accepted.  Beyond  that,  and  be- 
yond all  the  complex  legalities  of  the  whole 
long  controversy,  there  stands  the  fsct  that 
the  Israel  state  has  come  into  existence  by 
the  right  of  every  people  to  self*government 
and  Independence:  that  this  state  has  at> 
talned  internntlonsi  standing  by  virttte  of 
the  recognition  exlended  to  It  by  niher  na* 
tlona,  and  that  It  Is  now  flahting  for  survlvM 
agNiMMt  Mttaek  from  other  etatea,  And  while 
It  has  Ntwaya  been  trtte  tbat  new  suiaa,  like 
the  ifTtmer  AflMNlWMi  ioliniai.  anfl  MMe 
gmtd  their  eiaiai  to  ladepeatfeaee  by  tbeir 
own  blooa  aad  ttpni>\if»,  m*  •psrui  role 
wtileh  <*•••  ""ttad  Naiinn*  mimi  iite  United 
Mtsle*  I  ysdlnraspeM  '..  iMiwetHititow 

eoafrotit.  i^.u,  witif  e  eiiuaiiwh  tuat  bapoaaa 
new  mpaaalbllitlaa, 

Tha  DniMd  Nationa  haa  tbe  leak  aal  aair 
of  iivini  effsat  to  Its  own  raeowtmadlttowe 
but  NiMt  ti(  parrying  out  ita  primary  otoliga* 
tlon  U)  safeauard  ths  International  paa«a 
and  aeauriiy  that  havs  obviously  keen  bre« 
ban  In  Paleetlne,  in  thst  lask  li  aan  MM* 
iiiiua  to  seek  a  aohiUon  by  peaaeful  meani 
under  ohapier  VI  of  ii«  ('tiNrmr,  or  It  ean  ka» 
Kin  to  mmsidsr  mots  fnrt'siul  anion  undar 
chapter  Vll  Ths  United  aiate*  ha«  already 
ealled  for  aueh  stronger  maMurea,  ihnUKh  it 
bowed  to  ■rltaln's  demand  for  a  last  appeal 
for  a  truce,  That  appeal  haa  now  tailed,  it 
U  deeply  to  be  hoped  that  the  next  step  will 
bs  Anglo-American  agreement  on  the  resuli- 
ing  problem,  to  aa  to  fortify  wesujrn  aoU* 
darliy  on  the  broadar  Usue  between  Russia 
and  the  West  and  enable  the  Security  Coun- 
cil to  present  a  united  front. 

Meanwhile,  wbaUver  action  the  Security 
Council  doea  or  does  not  take,  the  United 
States  still  has  the  right  and  the  responsi- 
bility of  taking  action  In  conformity  with  its 
own  policy  and  tradition.  Mindful  of  Its 
own  orglns,  this  country  has  always  support- 
ed the  right  of  other  peoples  to  life,  liberty, 
and  the  pursuit  of  happiness  under  govern- 
ments of  their  own  choosing.  Having  ex- 
tended recognition  to  Israel.  It  can  do  no  less 
than  recognize  Israel's  right  to  flght  for  Its 
life.  It  should  be  our  purpose  and  our  policy 
at  least  to  equalize  the  conditions  of  that 
flght.  This  means  that  we  have  both  the 
right  and  the  moral  duty  to  lift  the  em- 
bargo  on  arms  which  the  Arabs  are  able  to  ob- 
tain but  Israel  bs  not.  Arab  rejection  of  the 
cease-fire  order  has  removed  the  last  need 
for  hesitation  on  that  point,  and  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  President  Truman  will  act  accord- 
ingly. 

The   fourth    is    from   the    New    York 
Jlerald  Tribune  of  May  27: 

THE    ARAB    REJECTION 

The  Arab  nations  have,  in  effect,  rejected 
the  United  Nations  appeal  for  a  cease-fire  In 
Palestine.  True,  their  reply  was  not  worded 
as  an  outright  rejection.  The  conditions 
stipulated  were,  however,  so  extreme  that 
they  could  obviously  not  have  been  accepted 
by  the  Jews  or,  lor  that  matter,  by  the 
United  Nations.  The  very  fact  that  any  con- 
ditions were  made  amounts  to  a  rejection, 
since  the  Security  CouncU  had  demanded  an 
unconditional  truce. 

This  places  the  Arabs  on  very  difficult 
moral  ground.    The  Jews  had  already  agreed 


to  respect  the  cease  fire  If  tbelr  enemies  did 
likewise.  The  Security  CouncU.  having  been 
defied  by  the  Arab  states.  Is  now  in  a  good 
position  to  take  action  against  them.  It 
should  Immediately  direct  all  members  of 
the  United  Nations  to  desist  from  giving 
further  military  or  economic  aid  to  the  cotin- 
trles  that  have  refused  to  ol»erve  the  cease 
fire. 

Such  a  resolution  would  affect  primarily 
or  exclusively  Great  Britain.  It  is  unlikely 
that  it  would  t>e  Ignored.  There  has  already 
been  strong  criticism  in  the  British  Parlia- 
ment and  in  the  preas  of  the  participation 
in  the  Palestine  war  of  British  officers  in 
the  Arab  Legion.  The  Foreign  Office  has 
been  reported  considering  their  withdrawal. 
But  yesterday  Mr.  Bevln  reiterated  In  thd 
Commons  his  Intention  not  to  do  so  except 
in  accordance  with  a  United  Nations  reso- 
lutlon.  Such  a  resolution  Is  therefore 
needed  for  this  reason.  If  for  no  other, 

A  second  urgent  need  Is  for  a  real  Anglo> 
American  understanding  on  Paleetlne  pol- 
icy, The  dlMoUfwIoh*  recently  undertaken  to 
this  and  In  l<oiul(it>  and  Wnahinatttn  seemed 
at  first  to  hold  some  promiaa,  but  they  have 
borne  no  visible  fruit,  It  flaay  be  thai  they 
were  torpedoed  by  Mr.  TtyMiii'a  rstnark  • 
reported  by  llr.  Waiefluma  gad  m,  int  iu,% 
denied    thai    there    would    be    »•>  " 

about  an  Amarieaii  loeii  in  laraei  /      ^ 
iary  ptirponii    Tba  vniiah  are  right  in  eaii* 
ing  thia  promlae  "lli>tlmad"  and   "unfur> 
tunaia  "    It  la  ilae,  we  rafret  to  aay.  aharg«> 
terlatia, 
■ut  tha  Inapinaaa  of  Amarlean  diplomaey 
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iM  the  bastii  atUDldltv  and  fuiil« 
III*  iitipeiiMl  iNtlley  Ml  •U|i|*orllu( 
"•     ll  IS  hard  to  ms  why  (tie 
iislleve  that,  at  H  lltite  when 
they  Mi«>  «kiui(trHwiiiH  sil  iheir  foraea  ami 
isiiiM|ui*iiiii||  titnir  iMpoiiaihiiiitea,  they  isn 
auaeaed  in  a  poliey  whirli  wm«  never  a  sue* 
99m  when  ihey  had  ovuiwhnlinlng  uillliary 
furae  In  the  area.    It  Is  even  harder  Ui  under- 
atand  why,  in  pursuit  uf  such  a  polioy,  they 
ahould  ba  willing  to  jeopardiae  the  eaeelletil 
Brlttsh'Amerlean  relations  which  have  grown 
so  close  over  the  last  10  years,  and  on  which 
the  peace  Knc*  security  of  tba  free  peoples 
of  the  world  ultimately  de|>end. 

The  final  selection  la  from  the  Wash- 
ington Post  of  May  28  : 

CKASC   riRB 

It  is  our  firm  conviction  that  the  cease-flre 
order  In  Palestine— which  the  Arabe-  have 
flung  back  in  the  United  Nat.ons'  face  by  the 
device  of  a  counteroffer — failed  because  of 
British  noncooperatlon.  A  British  officer  is 
in  personal  command  of  the  artillery  bom- 
bardment of  the  Holy  City,  and  even  the 
British  acknowledge  that  the  Arab  Legion 
and  King  Abdullah  would  be  helpless  with- 
out British  support.  In  these  circumstances 
the  failure  of  the  peace  move  at  Lake  Suc- 
cess will  only  worsen  Anglo-American  rela- 
tions, and  these  are  as  bad  as  they  were 
when  the  war  debts  were  lost  In  an  Anglo- 
American  wrangle. 

On  both  sides — the  United  States  and 
Great  Britain— there  have  been  faulu.  The 
British  undoubtedly  have  much  to  complain 
about  In  the  gratuitous  advice  and  criticism 
that  In  time  past  came  from  an  irresponsible 
America.  The  mandate  was  a  thankless  task. 
And  the  prepartitlon  kibitzing  from  the 
United  States  did  not  make  It  any  lighter, 
but.  on  ths  contrary,  added  to  the  difficulty. 
Perhaps  the  most  egregious  example  of  vex- 
atious Interference  was  the  Truman  letter 
to  Premier  Attlee  last  year  on  tbe  eve  of 
Yom  Klppur.  At  the  time  we  called  It  "a 
particularly  crass  example"  of  politicking. 
Equally,  however,  there  Is  a  case  against  the 
British  for  the  unhelpfulness  they  have  con- 
tributed to  the  kaleidoscopic  grapple  wltli 
the  Palestine  problem  which  has  been  gotng 
on  In  the  United  Nations.  Tbe  Gcrmajis 
have  the  only  word  for  British  condtict  at  \hm 
beginning  of  this  grapple.    It  to 
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[^u4« — plHwur*    In    anotber't   mls(ort\ui«a. 
Um  UtUMd  StatM  got  unbcddMl  In  tb« 
Utma  of  PalMtlnc.  all  Utat  cam*  out 
4f  WhlUball  was  a  Mrlea  of  bOfMlMlth*. 

Surely  both  alctaa  of  tba  accoani  can  now 
4a  eonaklarad  aquarad.  Aa  Ur.  Amery.  tn« 
Id  of  whoaa  powerful  lattera  to  tba  Lon- 
Tlin«a  U  reproduoad  on  anothar  pace, 
^ja,  partition  ot  Palestine  waa  tncTttable. 
aa  Oanaral  OBiBia  puta  it.  a  historical 
J.  Lord  Sallabury.  one  of  Britain's 
foratgn  mlnlatara.  once  aald  that 
)  Orat  aad  gra«toa<  arror  of  autaamanahlp 
to  stick  to  tlM  oarcMa  of  a  dead  poltey. 
"hus  prtmarr  iaaaon  baa  escaped  Mr  Bwvln. 
!  at  blatory.  lat  alone  common  aanae.  la 
Moraovar.  be  would  b«  eon- 
4tbuttnff  to  the  ccnaral  harmony  If  be  would 
4  tut  thU  {Mtrtteular  carcass  and  ]oln  with 
^  atAU  DepartSMBt  in  seelnR  what  can  ba 
to  promoi*  paaoa.  not  merely  in  Pales* 
t  In*  iMit  In  Um  entire  Middle  Kaat.  Baelna 
1 1  tb*  oonrtfCTj  of  a  pooh  bah— iwdtm  the 
I  iRhtinf  Arab  la«tao  and  Joining  with  the 
UN  tn  a  eaaae-flra  order. 

There  la  mora  than  a  suspicion  that  the 
irab  effort  ao  far  has  been  aimed  at  promot- 
ng  a  "fix**  tn  Paleattne.  The  fighting,  at 
kny  rate,  haa  been  minor  and  Indadalve, 
knd  "face"  on  both  sldee  haa  been  pnaereed. 
the  Je«-8  (atled  to  bar  the  Arab  legion 
la  they  did  the  Lebanese — that  ts  to  say.  by 
slowing  up  connecting  brldgea.  But  the 
landa  are  rapidly  running  out  of  any  "fix" 
tkat  m«y  have  been  In  mind.  The  waning 
[Hvatige  (tf  the  United  Nations  In  this  mat- 
ter cannot  brook  any  further  delay  In  calling 
to  account  thoae  who  refuae  to  obey  tta  ceaae- 
Bre  order.  Prealdcnt  Welsmann  has  pleaded 
with  the  United  SUtes  to  take  wntjafrai 
sctlon  In  raising  the  embargo  afilBal  enaa 
to  Israel.  Btich  a  course.  In  our  view,  would 
be  unwtae  at  preaent.  Nothing  more  should 
be  done  till  the  United  Nations  haa  been 
given  a  chance  to  act.  and  If  the  United 
Natlens  falla.  then  the  United  Btatea  should 
eonaMer  itself  released  to  take  the  neceaaary 
steps  of  coercion.  The  British  should  be 
that  at  last  the  United  Statea  means 
that  It  will  not  stand  Idly  by  wblle 
OMttad  Wetlona  la  reduced  to  the  same 
that  ovaraune  the  Leagtie  of 
(UUooa  over  SUik>{ita. 


Kddttt$    bj    Hon.    Tboiaat    J.    Brofan, 
Foraier  Chief  Justice  of  New  Jersey 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  HART 

or  Nxw  jnarr 
IN  THB  HOU8S  OP  RXPRBSKNTATT>rXB 

Fridav.  May  28.  1948 

Mr.  HART  Mr.  Speaker.  Ifi  accord- 
ance with  unanimous  consent  granted.  I 
barewiih  in  extenakm  of  my  re- 
an  addrcas  deHTered  at  the  flfty- 
Bhoal  banquet  of  the  American 
Wah  Wstortcal  Society  at  the  Hotel 
BUtmore  In  New  York  City  on  May  1  by 
one  of  Hnr  Jteney**  most  distinguished 
clUaais.  Bob.  Tbonas  J.  Brofan.  who 
until  his  recent  resignation  was  for  many 
chief  Justice  of  New  Jersey.  Jus- 
iresan's  eloquence  is  equal  to  his 
scholarship,  which  is  by  no  means  con- 
fined to  the  field  of  law. 
The  address  follows: 

It  la  a  iliMiihwl  inliliHi  to  spealc  at  the 

dinner  «(  four  tttrtinfutehri  aodety.    In  the 

■  then  60  years  of  the  society's  existence, 

ky  men  at  atattire  and  importance  have 

to  your  muKl.  eloquently  and  with 


historical  truth,  the  part  that  was  played 
and  the  contribution  that  was  made  by  Irish- 
men and  Irish  families  In  the  deTelcpment 
and  succeas  of  this  stUl  youthful  Republic — 
our  beloved  United  Statea. 

That.  I  take  It.  waa  the  kaatc  purpoae  for 
which  this  society  was  foondad— to  reveal  to 
the  world  the  history  of  the  Irlah  element  In 
the  compoattlon  of  the  American  people,  and 
to  place  the  IrUh  element  In  its  true  light  tn 
American  history.  So  stated  the  letter  that 
was  sent  to  many  of  our  forebears  on  De- 
eember  M,  18B6,  which,  within  a  month 
ttkereafter,  reaulted  in  the  founding  of  this 
ASMflSaa  IrUh  Historical  Society.  Prom 
that  time  to  the  present,  we  gather  annually 
In  reverent  and  proud  recollection,  lest  we 
forget  the  great  men  of  the  IrUh  race  and 
the  outatandlng  contributions  which  they 
Bade  in  the  catabllahmant  and  development 
9t  theae  United  ttatea. 

Wa  may  be  pardoned  If  we  refer  briefly  to 
Irel.ind's  offering  to  our  own  beloved  Re- 
public. She  had  mncb  to  offer  for  the 
achievement  and  Tladlcatlon  of  thoee  princi- 
ples which  are  our  foundation  stones — the 
freedom  and  dignity  of  the  'ndividual  and 
the  right  of  self-determination  for  all  na- 
tions, great  and  snuUl.  That  such  waa  Ire- 
land's mlsalcm;  that  with  boundlesa  devotion, 
she  undertook  Its  accomplishment :  that  cen- 
turlea  ago  she  brought  Christian  clvUtsatlon 
to  all  Burope.  are  truths  that  defy  challenge. 
And  that  In  accomplishing  that  mlaslon  she 
thereby  established  the  beeta  of  our  cherished 
Anerlcan  way  of  Ufa  la  to  t»  a  matter  of  pro- 
found conviction. 

Ages  agone.  when  brutal  Instincts  and 
eoaraer  senses  ruled  the  mainland  of  Europe, 
smothering  the  spiritual  faculties  of  man- 
kind. It  Is  said  that  the  Greek  mind  roae 
-like  a  Uly  above  the  pond"— giving  frag- 
rance and  beauty  to  lu  culture  and  art. 
But  art  and  culture  were  not  enough.  Nor 
did  the  brilliancy  of  the  minds  of  Aristotle 
and  Plato  dissipate  the  deep  gloom  of  ignor- 
ance and  vice  that  enshrouded  mankind. 
^ar  tliere  was  nothing  to  elevate  the  mind  of 
man  toward  his  God.  And.  regardless  of  the 
Greek  academy  where  phlloeopbcrs  met  and 
in  aplte  of  the  culture  of  naturalism  that 
prevailed,  the  light  of  that  ancient  clvlUza- 
tk»  faded  Into  an  abysmal  darkneaa  which 
eovered  the  earth  and  lU  unhappy  people. 
It  was  then.  Indeed,  a  glorious  ray  that  shone 
out  In  the  western  sky — a  beacon  of  a  new 
spiritual  civilisation  shining  out  from  the 
altars  of  an  Irlah  chapel.  Illuminating  lu  own 
place  and  shedding  a  radiance  that  reached 
continental  Kurope.  Thla  light  a<  Chrtettan 
civilization  from  Ireland  has  throwgll  the 
centuries  become  a  gift  o  the  world  ^Ml  all 
tu  people— materlaUy.  Intellectually,  and 
moat  Important  of  all.  spiritually.  Let  ma 
dwell  a  moment  on  each  of  theae  contribu- 
tions in  that  order,  so  far  aa  our  own  country 
ha-  been  the  recipient. 

On  the  maUrlal  side,  you  know  the  facts 
as  well  as  I.  but  lest  we  forget,  they  shoxUd  be 
mentioned  Prom  the  very  birth  of  this 
Republic,  tn  the  arar  (or  our  Independence, 
the  Irlsa  flocked  to  our  standard,  as  they  had 
to  the  righteous  caoae  of  other  people  in 
other  landa.  With  the  troopa  at  Waahlngton. 
they.  too.  left  red  footprints  at  VtUley  Forge. 
Prom  Bunker  Hiil  to  Torktown,  they  fought 
and  died  in  the  cause  of  freedom.  The 
student  of  history  will  atteet  K.  and  no  bon-' 
eat  man  will  question  tlM  devotion  of  the 
IrMi  to  ttkeae  United  Statea.  Oaampdore 
John  Barry  U  )uaUy  called  the  father  of  the 
iaisili  ail  Navy — a  montiment  In  our  Na- 
tton*!  Capitol  atteau  that  fact.  General 
BuUlvan  of  New  Hampahire  conquered  the 
Iroquois  In  our  early  days.  His  Irish  mother 
taaed  to  say  ttiat  she  worked  \n  the  fields 
eanylng  In  her  arras  the  future  Oovamm  qt 
with  the  Ooseiani  eg 
and  Vermont  topglav  at 
skirts — for  three  of  her  boys  herame  gov- 
ernors. The  troope  of  Mad  Anthony  Wayne. 
the  hartlaet  fighters  m  our  Continental  Forces 


were  always  referred  to  as  the  'T.lne  ct 
Ireland. "  Half  of  Washington's  Continental 
Army  were  Irlah.  And  who  wlUlngly  forgeu 
the  gallant  young  man  from  Donegal.  General 
Richard  Uontgonery.  who  died  for  our  coun- 
try before  the  cliffs  of  Quebec?  Need  I  naen- 
tlon  the  victor  st  New  Orleans  and  that  one 
of  our  greet  Prealdents  was  Andrew  Jacksonf 
The  aervlcea  of  the  IrUh  at  the  first  real 
crUU  m  our  hUtory— the  Civil  War — are  too 
well  known  to  require  more  than  passing 
mention.  Among  the  great  generals  who  led 
the  northern  Army  was  the  immortal  Phil 
Sheridan.  And  who  doea  not  recall  Meagher 
at  Fredrlcksbur?? 

I  shall  not  mention  the  First  or  Second 
World  Wars,  nor  the  contribution  of  Erin's 
manhood  to  otir  Allied  armies — that  would 
require  the  rest  of  the  evening 

What  now  about  the  IrUh  intellectual  and 
spiritual  offering  to  our  country  and  to  the 
world?  Her  gifted  sons  have  left  their  im- 
print on  civilisation  through  tbe  barefooted 
monk  with  his  gospel  of  Christianity,  the 
sliigmg  minstrel  with  hU  harp.  Their  mU- 
slon  was  the  salvation  and  happiness  of  aU 
people. 

If  Ireland's  heroes  in  the  service  of  Amer- 
lea  were  valiant — as  they  were — surely  her 
mlsalonarlea  and  her  samts  were  greater  still 
in  their  service  to  mankind.  Her  heroea  ac- 
compIUhed  epic  deeds  with  elemental  splen- 
dor, against  fearful  odds,  and  paying  for  their 
valor  with  their  Uvea.  Would  that  a  Soott  or 
a  Dickens  would  come  upon  the  scene  and 
breathe  life  into  those  courageous  spirits 
from  Sarsfleld  to  Collins  so  that  our  boys  and 
girls  would  underatsnd  and  appreclste  the 
soul  of  Ireland's  magnificent  manhood.  But 
It  would  take  the  forensic  genius  of  a  Daniel 
O'Connell  fittingly  to  portray  the  contribu- 
tion of  the  IrUh  aalnts  and  scholars  who  re- 
kindled the  light  of  faith  In  Burcpe  and 
spread  It  throughout  the  world.  In  very 
truth  It  waa  they  who  revived  western  clvlll- 
satlon  when  it  lay  proatrate:  It  was  they  who 
brought  Cbrlatian  clvUlxatlon  to  continental 
Kurope:  It  waa  they  who  nourUhed.  preached. 
and  defended  the  freedom  of  man  and  Invlo- 
liabUlty  of  the  Individual  through  the  gen- 
erations, until  at  long  last  thU  Christian 
ctvtltzatlon.  thU  freedom  and  dignity  of  man 
haa  become  the  piiceleas  heritage  of  America 
H.  V  Morton  has  sn  eloquent  chapter  on 
the  offering  of  IrUh  scholsrs  and  salnta  to 
Europe's  regeneration.  From  their  homeland 
hills  they  had  seen  the  Ismps  of  faith  and 
learning  extinguished  one  by  one  all  over 
Burope.  and  thla  hUtorlan  recltea  for  ua  a 
veritable  litany  of  Irish  scholsrs  snd  seinte 
who  brought  all  Europe  to  the  fold  of  Chris- 
tian civlUaatlon.  In  hU  book.  In  Search  of 
Ireland,  he  points  out  that: 

"Century  after  century  saw  them  sailing 
off  Into  sunrise  or  suitset  to  clothe  the  land 
with  Christ.  St.  Fridolln,  the  traveler, 
croaaed  the  Rhine  and  set  up  the  croas  at 
Secklngen:  St.  Klllan  converted  Gorbert. 
Duke  of  Ursburg:  St.  Columbanus  went 
through  Burgundy  with  12  other  IrUh  monks 
and  founded  the  monasteries  of  Luxeutl  snd 
Fontalnee;  St.  Gall,  one  of  his  monks,  pushed 
on  over  the  Alps  Into  Swltiserland  and  found- 
ed the  monastery  known  by  bis  name:  St. 
Fruaa,  son  of  a  South  Mui.ster  prince,  paaaed 
through  France  and  founded  a  monastery  at 
Lagy.  near  Paris;  VlrgtUus.  Abbot  of  Agha- 
boe,  explcMvd  n«nce  and  became  Bishop  of 
■alaburg.  Tbere  was  Cataldus,  educated  at 
Ilsmore,  who  became  Blahop  of  Tarentum. 
There  was  John  Scotiu  Brlgena.  the  great 
Greek  scholar,  who  taught  philosophy  tn 
Parte  at  the  court  of  Charlea  the  Bold. 

"And  on  the  walls  of  Derry  a  msn  remem- 
bers the  best-loved  of  them  all.  Columcille, 
Dove  ot  the  Church,  who  founded  the  mon- 
astery In  Derry  in  the  year  646.  There 
could  have  been  aothlng  on  the  bill  above 
the  Foyle  but  partaapa  a  grove  of  oak  ueee. 
The  word  Derry.  or  Dalre,  means  oek  or  an 
oak  wood.  We  can  Imagine  the  young  saint, 
for  he  was  theu  only  2S  years  of  age.  building 
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a  little  oratory  of  oak  boughs  and  listening 
at  the  end  of  hU  day's  labors  to  the  wind 
going  through  the  leaves.  When  he  was  tar 
away  tn  after  years  on  hU  work  of  evangeli- 
sation, he  used  to  think  of  Derry.  He  once 
wrote  that  the  angeU  of  God  sang  In  the 
glades  of  Derry  and  that  every  leaf  held  its 
angel.  He  died  before  the  high  alUr  of  his 
churdi  at  the  age  cf  7S  and  lu  the  year  61)6.' 

These  and  a  thousand  more  revived  CbrU- 
tlan  civilization.  And  this  task  of  bringing 
the  evangel  of  Immortality  to  all  people  con- 
tinues on  to  the  present  day.  I  am  reliably 
informed  that  Ireland  each  year  sends  an  av- 
erage of  1.000  mUoluiiarler.  to  the  nations  ot 
the  world.  What  an  offering  fron^  a  people 
whose  land  Is  smaller  than  the  State  ot 
Maine;  less  by  half  In  population  than  the 
city  of  New  York,  whose  mUslon  throughout 
the  years  was  the  spread  and  defet.se  oi 
ChrlJtlan  clvlllzotlon.  whose  maiter  passion 
lias  ever  been  the  love  of  freedom. 

Is  freedom  of  speech  dear  to  the  people  of 
our  country?  It  was  pait  and  parcel  of  the 
IrUh  spirit  from  the  very  beginning  and  In 
defenje  of  It  she.  who  never  fought  a  war 
to  subj'^gate  a  nel'^hbur.  suffered  the  vilest 
servitude  In  the  hUtory  of  oppression. 

Is  freedom  of  religion  an  IndUpensable 
part  of  our  fundamental  law  and  Inalienable 
heritage?  Ireland  endured  unspeakable  suf- 
fering for  century  upon  century  without 
yielding  this  Ood-glven  right. 

The  over-all  principle  for  which  she  strug- 
gled was  ChrUtlnn  civilization — in  whose 
very  bloodstream  U  the  basU  of  democracy. 
We  speak  of  democracy  loosely,  it  seems  to 
me,  as  a  form  of  government — It  U  basically 
rather  a  spirit  of  government  and  Ireland 
through  long  centuries  necessarily  must  be 
recognized  as  one  of  its  greatest  defenders 
and  leading  exponents.  The  freedoms  which 
our  country  Is  even  now  defending  anew  and 
has  defended  in  two  devastating  wars,  at  a 
dreadful  cost  of  the  flower  of  our  young  man- 
hood. U  nothing  more  or  less  than  the  thesis 
or  principle  which  Erin  ever  cherished  and 
finally  vindicated — the  inviolability  of  tbe 
Individual  based  on  the  Christian  doctrine  of 
the  Immortality  of  the  soul. 

Southern  Ireland  haa  adopted  a  constitu- 
tion which,  it  U  hoped,  n'lll  soon  embrace 
all  of  Ireland.  This  constlt\nlon  has  a  bill 
of  rights,  which  U  a  model  of  Christian  Jus- 
tice: this  constitution,  l;ke  our  own,  is  a  pat- 
tern of  pure  dem<XTHcy— at  once  the  hope 
and  encouragement  of  the  downtrodden 
people  of  the  world 

Our  own  country  is  now  sorely  troubled 
with  the  momentous  tasks  of  vindicating 
democracy  and  living  up  to  its  covenant  for 
self-determination  lor  all  people,  great  and 
small.  Our  leaders  in  Government  and  in 
thought,  looking  to  the  east  at  Europe,  to 
the  south  at  our  neighboring  Latin  America, 
to  the  far-off  India  and  China,  state  with 
perplexity  that  the  situation  is  "not  reas- 
suring." We  may  venture  an  opinion  in  the 
best  democratic  mode.  We  are  not  merely 
confronted  with  a  contest  of  economic  the- 
ories or  ideologies— this  U  a  struggle  to 
preserve  the  freedom  of  nations  and  of  man- 
kind. Communism,  this  smothering  ideol- 
ogy agalnat  which  we  strive,  would  relegate 
all  who  oppose  It  to  the  firing  squad,  or  the 
slave  camp  to  die  of  starvation,  or  worse. 
ThU  contest  will  determine  whether  Ameri- 
can civilization  shall  survive  against  the 
surging  challenge  of  an  Immoral,  antl- 
rellgious  Marxian  philosophy.  This  U  an 
atheistic  movement  on  the  march — its  pur- 
poae the  elimination  of  God  and  the  enslave- 
ment of  the  soul,  ThU  U  a  war  to  the  death 
between  the  demon  from  the  bottomless  pit 
and  the  crucified  Redeemer  of  mankind. 

There  was  a  time,  not  long  since,  when  we 
made  light  of  a  few  parlor  pinks — now  we 
have  Red  college  professors  who  laugh  at 
logic  and  scoff  at  syllogUms;  there  was  a  time 
when  we  raised  our  brows  at  doctrines  in 
labor  relations  that  asaalled  our  economic 
s^rtem,  now  the  labor  unions  are  struggling 


to  protect  themselves  from  CommunUtlc 
domination:  there  was  a  time  when  public 
officiaU  who  toyed  with  the  Red  fringe  were 
dUapproved  by  the  rest  of  us.  now  we  find 
tliat  thU  traitor-type  has  infiltrated  into 
high  places  where  he  would  remake  the  state 
and  tear  its  bill  of  rights  into  tatters. 

Our  people  dread  and  hate  war— war  drags 
men  down  to  ssvagery  and  leaves  its  mark 
on  the  Notion's  soul.  And  It  U  an  evil 
mark.  We  are  brought  to  our  best  when  our 
spiritual  nature  reaches  its  highest  and  the 
tears  of  sorrow  and  of  Joy  have  welled  up 
from  our  very  hearts.  We  reach  that  sub- 
lime state  when  we  realize  in  humility  and 
sorrow,  that  recently  we  have  traveled  the 
wrong  road,  that  we  have  been  deluded. 
And  our  spiritual  nature  is  now  aflame  In 
the  realization  that  our  lofty  hopea  and  un- 
aelflsh  alnw—thnt  freedom  of  lUe  and  spirit 
should  be  the  dear  poasesslon  of  all  people, 
great  and  small— have  been  mocked  and  our 
aspirations  for  small  nations  turned  to  aahes 
m  our  mouths.  Instead  of  high  purpose 
achieved,  we  know  that  whole  nations  have 
been  enslaved  and  despoiled  by  the  crunl 
hand  of  brute  strength— thousands  of  help- 
less victims  murdered  In  the  name  of  Justice, 
and  Innocent  blood  shed  In  wholesale  relig- 
ious persecution. 

The  picture  Is  not  a  pleasant  one,  but  the 
prospect  U  perhaps  not  as  hop>eless  as  it 
seems  to  be.  The  Irish  in  centuries  past  In- 
vaded a  continent  spiritually  and  brought 
It  Christianity,  civilization,  and  peace.  And 
at  that  time  the  Continent  of  Europe  was 
enshrouded  in  a  medieval  darkness  as  com- 
pletely as  the  waters  cover  the  sea.  fhc 
Irish  came  to  thU  continent  in  our  infant 
days,  courageously  and  in  numbers  when  we 
were  hard  pressed  and,  with  disciplined  valor, 
helped  us  win  our  Independence  and  estab- 
lish our  Republic  And  our  13  little  States, 
or  Colonies  as  they  were  contemptuously 
called,  were  sorely  In  need  of  that  help. 
The  world  needs  help  now.  In  the  provi- 
dence of  God,  may  we  not  hope  to  see  a 
cavalcade  of  IrUh  missionaries — saints  and 
scholars-  accept  the  challenge  of  athetetic 
materialism  and  in  spiritual  Invasion  go 
forth  to  do  battle  for  the  tradition  of  the 
west— for  Christian  civilizaiion.  Not  with 
sword  in  hand,  or  bomb  from  the  air.  but 
with  the  faith,  hope,  and  love  of  our  Divine 
Lord  again  brought  to  spiritually  starved, 
unhappy  people.  At  the  moment.  In  our 
mind's  eye,  we  can  see  the  Hill  of  Tara.  at 
sunset — as  the  sun  sinks  in  the  west.  There 
stands  silhouetted  against  the  sky  the  mi- 
tered  figure  of  St.  Patrick,  crozler  in  hand. 
He  makes  the  sign  of  the  cross  over  his  peo- 
ple, and  blesses  the  monks  and  scholars, 
whose  mission  once  more  is  the  evangeliza- 
tion of  Europe  and  far-off  Russia, 

Let  us  hope  that  it  is  God's  will  that  man- 
kind's dilemma  may  thus  be  solved,  and  that 
this  will  he  Ireland's  next  contribution  to 
the  happiness  and  welfare  of  America — ot 
humanity — and  of  the  world. 


The  Atomic  Energy  CommistioD 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  MELVIN  PRICE 

OF  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'nVES 

Friday.  May  28. 1948 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
fiddling  with  fission  is  a  new  phrase 
which  during  the  next  few  weeks  may  be 
heard  often  in  debate  on  both  sides  of  the 
Capitol  dome.  The  phrase  was  coined  by 
the  drafters  of  minority  views  on  a  bill 
now  under  consideration  to  extend  the 


terms  of   the  members  of   the  Atomic 
Energy  Commis.sion  to  2  years. 

Designated  as  a  bill  to  extend  the  term.s 
of  the  Commissioners  the  proposed  legis- 
lation would  seem  to  be  an  endorsement 
of  the  present  group  of  atomic  energy  di- 
rectors. But  the  bill  is  not  what  it 
seems.  Actually  it  Is  a  mea.'^ure  to  cir- 
cumvent the  original  Atomic  Energy  Act 
of  1946,  which  set  up  procedure  for  the 
appointment  of  Commi.ssioners  by  the 
President.  In  so  many  word.s  it  is  a  bill 
devised  to  avoid  action  on  the  nomi- 
nations of  the  present  members  of  the 
Commission  which  were  submitted  to  the 
Senate  by  the  President  on  April  20. 1948. 
Signers  of  the  minority  report,  and  I 
was  one  of  them,  say  the  bill  would  im- 
pair the  efficiency  of  the  atomic  energy 
program,  which  Is  one  of  the  four  main 
pillars  of  our  national  defense.  They 
gave  several  reasons  but  chief  among 
them  is  the  charge  that  this  action 
dissipates  the  spirit  of  political  non- 
partisanship  In  which  the  entire  atomic 
energy  program  was  conceived  and  es- 
tablished. 

As  a  member  of  the  Joint  House  and 
Senate  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy.  I, 
as  have  all  other  members  of  the  com- 
mittee, found  the  Commission  fully  co- 
operative in  every  move  to  further  this 
most  important  program.  I  have  been 
on  the  committee  since  It  was  created 
under  the  act  of  1946.  During  that  time 
I  have  seen  no  evidence  in  committee 
session  that  should  cause  any  member  of 
our  congressional  group  to  withhold  en- 
dorsement of  the  present  membership  of 
the  Commission. 

I  brought  up  this  point  in  a  recent 
meeting.  The  only  excuse  given  to  me 
for  the  introduction  of  this  particular 
bill  was  that  It  would  avoid  a  fight.  My 
answer  to  that  was  that  if  the  commit- 
tee believed  the  Commis.slon  has  per- 
formed well,  has  advanced  the  project 
and  has  given  evidence  that  they  are 
fit  men  for  the  Jobs  they  hold  they  should 
be  confirmed  by  the  Senate  and  our  Joint 
committee  should  support  the  Presi- 
dent's recommendation  wholeheartedly. 
That  would  be  the  right  thing  to  do. 

However,  if  the  evidence  were  to  the 
contrary  and  if  the  present  Commission- 
ers are  incompetent,  their  terms  should 
not  be  extended  for  2  years — not  even  a 
year.  They  should  be  summarily  dis- 
mis.sed.  It  would  be  wrong  to  keep  them. 
But  our  committee,  knowing  as  it  does 
that  the  Commissioners  are  doing  splen- 
did work,  now  seeks  to  compromise  be- 
cause some  political  forces  threaten  to 
fight  the  President's  nominations,  sent 
to  the  Senate  In  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act. 

I  say  that  when  the  evidence  is  so 
clear-cut  that  fair-minded  men  have  no 
difficulty  in  distinguishing  which  Is  the 
right  side  of  the  issue  and  which  is  the 
wrong  side,  it  is  not  the  time  for  com- 
promise; rather,  this  is  the  time  to  Insist 
that  politics  be  forever  removed  from 
the  atomic-energy  program. 

President  Truman  is  merely  following 
the  law  In  submitting  the  nominations  at 
this  time.  The  next  occupant  of  the 
White  House  will  eventually  name  four 
of  the  five  members  of  the  Commission, 
each  of  whom  will  serve  for  5  years  there- 
after.    Truman's  nominees  will  not  be 
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)*nnanent  members.  When  you  consld- 
T  these  facts,  you  mtt«l  owne  to  the 
roncliision  that  the  opponents  of  con- 
Irmatlon  must  be  singling  out  the  prea- 
•nt  Chairman  of  the  Commission.  Mr. 
Jlienthal.  He  has  the  5-year  appolnt- 
nenf>uider  the  President's  recommenda- 
tion, and  since  he  Is  the  Incumbent 
::hairman.  It  was  only  natural  that  he 
irouM  receive  It. 

Why  the  fight  on  Mr.  LlUenthal?  Be- 
:aase  he  did  such  a  splendid  Job  with 
rVA.  Yes.  I  see  lurking  In  the  fiiadows 
if  this  fight  the  fine  hands  of  the  power 
obby.  They  Ju.st  do  not  Uke  Mr.  Ulien- 
,hal.  and  never  have,  althonih  the  rec- 
jrds  will  show  that  neither  Mr.  LlUenthal 
the  TVA  has  ever  done  anything  to 
^tfuper  private  power  development.    As 

matter  of  fact.  Mr.  Lilienthal  had  es- 
tablished fine  working  relations  with  pri- 
vate power  companies  that  saw  In  TVA  a 
soUTM  ct  power  to  augment  their  own 
prodUBdOB.  An  examination  of  the 
financial  structure  of  these  companies 
will  show  them  in  better  shape  today 
than  they  were  before  TVA. 

I  am  sorry  the  majority  on  our  Joint 
committee  h»s  declined  to  Join  those  of 
us  who  believe  that  now  Is  the  time  to  let 
the  country  know  politics  have  no  place 
in  their  great  program.  These  Conunls- 
ilteers.  who  hav«  dOM  MMb  a  remark- 
able Job.  deserve  a  better  reward  than  is 
vouchsafed  for  them  In  this  politically 
motivated  bill. 


Hie  Pretervition  of  Peace 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MILTON  R.  YOUNG 

or  NOBTH  DAKOTA 

W  THI  8ENAT1  OP  THK  UNITKD  STATM 
Tuesday.  June  I,  1948 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimoas  consent  to  have  Inserted  In 
the  Appendu  of  the  Rzcoao  a  most  able 
and  timely  speech  delivered  by  Repre- 
sentative JoHM  W.  Byhkis  before  the 
North  Dakota  Junior  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce convention,  at  Devils  Lake.  N. 
Dak.,  on  May  37. 

Representative  Byinu'  most  excellent 
speech  on  national  and  international 
affairs  was  a  great  contribution  to  the 
convention  of  outstanding  young  North 
Dakotans.  Wisconsin  may  well  be  proud 
of  the  record  he  is  making  in  this  Con- 
gress. He  is  recognised  as  a  great  leader 
among  the  younger  people  all  orw.the 
United  States. 

There  being  no  objection,  the 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
as  follows: 

I  SMure  ycu  tt  U  s  great  plessur*  to  par- 
ttclp«t«  In  this  gathering  of  members  of  the 
Junior  Chamber  of  OoaaiiMre*  of  Mortli  Da- 
kots.  It  U  an  inaplratlaii  to  ass  tiM  younger 
element  of  American  baslBsas  so  kssnly  eon- 
cerned  with  the  proMsaas  of  laaproTtng  ooo- 
tftttons  under  whleb  they  livt  In  their  oom- 
■ranitlee.  their  State,  and  their  Nation.  Tour 
concern  over  these  varloua  problems  U  ctI- 
denced  by  the  dlscueslona  that  have  taken 
place  aa  part  of  your  conTcntlon  program. 
R  was  amply  demonstrated  In  the  reaolu- 
yttoae  which  were  adopted  by  yoxir  ccnvcn- 
tion  thia 


I  waa  particularly  pleased  to  sse  your  con- 
vention ^  on  record  to  asprsss  your  concern 
over  the  need  to  give  attention  to  the  proper 
atrengthenln^  of  our  armed  forces. 

I  want  to  dUcuaa  franlcly  with  you  tonight 
what  appears  to  me  to  be  the  fundamenUl 
problem  facing  this  Nation  and  the  world. 
I  want  to  Impress  upon  you.  aa  repreaenta- 
tivaa  of  the  young  element  In  American  busi- 
ness, the  Importance  of  your  stake  in  that 
problem.  I  want  to  dlacusa  with  you  the 
manner  In  which  we  m  the  Conjtrees  are 
meeting  that  problem  and  the  dUScultles 
which    we   are    encountering. 

I  dont  think  I  have  to  .ell  you  the  nature 
of  the  fundamental  problem  of  the  Nation 
and  of  the  world. 
That  problem  Is  the  preservation  of  peace. 
It  is  the  problem  of  preserving  the  pesce 
in  the  world  whUe  retaining  the  American 
way  of  life  at  home.  Tou  and  I  and  the 
American  people  must  face  squarely  the  Is- 
sues involyed  In  the  solution  of  that  prob- 
lem. It  Is  made  compelllngly  urgent  by  the 
advent  of  potential  mass  destruction  through 
scientific  warfare;  It  U  made  Increasingly 
dUncult  by  the  rise  of  a  political  doctrine 
which  Is  baaed  upon  the  abrogation  of  the 
basic  rlghU  of  men. 

A  preservation  of  peace  Is  of  special  con- 
cern to  the  young  men  of  America.  They 
have  historically  fought  the  wars  of  man- 
kind; they  have  Inevitably  picked  up  the 
rubble  when  the  guns  fell  silent.  Tou.  rep- 
resenting the  youth  of  American  buslneas. 
will  fight  the  nest  war  and  will  live  In  the 
wilderness  It  creates  if  we  now  faU  In  the 
campaign  for  peace. 

We  have.  then,  a  significant  obligation. 
Ours  is  the  opportunity  to  enlist  the  fire,  the 
spirit,  aad  ths  optimism  of  youth  in  the  for- 
MetkT  ot  a  program  for  pesce.  Ours  Is  the 
solemn  duty  to  insure  that  otir  program  for 
peace  Is  based  upon  prlnclplss  of  individual 
freedom  and  the  hopeful  promise  of  the 
American  way  of  life.  We  must  not  fall  In 
this  duty,  this  obligation,  this  fateful  oppor- 
tunity. 

I  want  to  emphaalze  at  the  outset  that 
half-hearted  measures  based  upon  faint- 
hearted support  win  not  surmount  the  ob- 
stacles to  peace.  Wtxat  Is  needed  Is  a  great 
boldnsss  springing  from  sn  understanding 
aad  united  people.  Our  efforU  for  peace 
must  emerge  clear  and  strong  from  the  puri- 
fying crucible  of  public  opinion.  An  aroused 
America,  In  time  of  war.  has  demonstrated 
her  potential  for  destruction:  an  aroused 
America  can  surpass  that  effort  in  building 
for  peace. 

In  the  development  of  a  imlted  public 
opinion,  we  representatives  of  youth  have  a 
aigniflcant  role.  We  must  channel  sur 
energy  into  the  creation  of  positive  and  con- 
strxictlve  action  and  away  from  IndecUlon. 
negation,  and  wlstifulness.  We  must  fully 
and  critically  aassss  the  policies  and  actions 
of  our  national  leaders.  We  must  constantly 
be  on  the  alert  for  obscurity  of  motive, 
faulty  planning,  and  maladministration 
We  must  demand  complete  Information;  we 
must  beware  of  secrecy.  Inconsistencies,  and 
half  truths.  I  hope  to  demonstrate  later,  by 
specific  example,  what  I  mean  by  the  intelli- 
gent use  of  our  critical  faculties  to  defeat 
these  hsndlcsps  to  unified  sctlon. 

We  are  faced,  of  oovras.  in  our  program 
for  peace  with  what  appears  to  be  a  great 
inconsuuney.  This  apparent  inconsistency 
has  been  selasd  upon  by  thoss  whoss  aUegl- 
ance  lies  closer  to  the  steppes  of  Rtissis  than 
to  ttie  plains  of  America.  ThU  apparent  in- 
consistency Is  m  arming  ourselves  when  our 
aim  Is  psace.  The  fellow  travelers  hsve 
sslasd  upon  this  paradox  to  Insist  that  we 
are  embarlting  upon  a  militaristic  program 
dssigned  to  lead  this  Nation  Into  sggrssslve 
warfare. 

Ws  must  franUy  admit  that  the  dangers 
of  militarism  are  great  and  must  be  guarded 
against,  but  It  Is  a  strange  distortion  of  the 
truth  to  charge  that  the  defense  steps  we 


must  take  In  the  best  Interests  of  our  na- 
tional security  are  designed  to  further  ag- 
gressive alms.  It  Is  strUclngly  clear  to  me, 
and  I  know  It  miist  be  to  all  of  you.  If  the 
United  SUtes  Is  to  assume  leadership  of  an 
uneasy  world  in  which  a  totalitarian  police 
state  Is  once  more  at  large  that  we  must 
back  up  our  words  with  calm  and  confident 
strength.  We  can  ardently  wish  that  we 
did  not  have  to  do  so;  we  can  look  fondly 
back  upon  the  good  things  that  our  military 
expenditures  would  buy.  but  we  are  faced 
squarely  with  the  realities  of  the  present- 
day  world.  If  our  program  for  peace  is  to 
succeed.  If  our  generous  aid  to  the  free  na- 
tions of  the  world  Is  to  become  effective,  if 
we  are  to  stand  as  a  bulwark  against  further 
Soviet  aggression,  then  we  cannot  wishfully 
lapse  Into  a  state  of  weaitness  and  indecision. 
It  Is  the  unanimous  hope  of  the  American 
people  that  the  sacrifices  we  must  make  In 
order  to  strengthen  our  armed  forces  will 
demonstrate  to  the  world  that  once  again 
«e  sUnd  straight  athwart  the  path  of 
tyranny. 

Tet.  united  as  we  are  in  our  determination 
that  the  country  shall  be  made  strong,  we 
In  the  Congress  liave  faced,  and  are  con- 
tinuing to  face,  many  disheartening  examples 
of  confusion  and  indecision. 

There  Is  an  almost  complete  unanimity 
among  the  lismbers  of  Congress  that  the 
strengthening  of  our  armed  forces  shall  tske 
place.  UnforttmaUly,  there  Is  almost  as 
complete  s  disagrssment  as  to  how  we  shall 
go  about  that  Job. 

Our  dlsagrssmsnt  snd  our  confusion  stems 
from  the  disagreement  and  confusion  tiiat 
presently  exlsu  among  tiM  leaders  of  our 
Miltury  Bsubllshmsnt.  I  know  tiukt  you. 
too,  must  cerUinly  tisvs  ssnssd  tills  fssiing 
of  confusion. 

The  fsct  U  thst  we  in  Congrsss  srs  con- 
fronted with  completely  dlssimUar  estimates 
of  the  situation.  We  are  fac^  with  con- 
flicting viewpoints  ss  to  objectives.  We  sre 
aslced  to  place  varying  degrees  of  empixasis 
upon  one  arm  of  our  national  defense  or 
the  other. 

As  ordinary  people,  with  sn  imperfect 
luiowledge  of  strategical  concepta  or  tech- 
nical implementation  ss  of  our  strategy,  w^e 
have  traditionally  had  to  rely  upon  the 
military  for  guidance  In  matters  relating  to 
our  defense.  Tet.  today,  wtien  the  queation 
of  what  kind  of  sn  armed  sstabiishment  we 
should  build  Is  receiving  congressional  re- 
view, we  are  confronted  with  conflicting 
advice  from  those  we  hsve  tradltionaUy  rs- 
lied  upon  for  our  facts. 

The  conflict  among  the  Armed  Services 
strikes  tisavUy  at  our  sense  of  proportion 
and  balance  at  this  particular  time.  We 
had  assumed  that  the  unification  of  the 
armed  forces  would  at  least  bring  about 
unlflcatlon  at  the  policy-making  level.  We 
have  found  to  our  complete  dismay  that  this 
is  far  from  bslag  true  and  that  unification 
In  practlos  bss  only  served  to  bring  into 
sharper  outline  the  deep  differences  between 
the  strategical  theories  held  by  the  tiuree 
elements  of  our  armed  establlstiment. 

I  need  not  go  into  detaU  concerning  the 
confUctlng  requests  that  have  bsen  made 
of  Congress  by  represcntstlvss  of  the  Army, 
the  Nsvy,  and  the  Air  Force.  SoAes  to  ssy, 
there  Is  a  deep  and  stomsnti]  ciesvage  of 
ttiougbt  t>etween  these  members  of  otir  na< 
tional  defense  team. 

To  me.  It  Is  apparent  that  the  confusion 
over  what  we  shall  do  stems  from  a  basic 
oonftiston  over  wtiat  we  are  trying  to  ac- 
complish. It  stems  from  ths  failure  of  the 
adMlBlMraUoa  to  define  clear-cut  objectlvee 
■Bd.  tor  ttMrt  purpose,  to  make  intelligent  use 
of  the  machinery  furnished  to  It  by  this 
CoDgrass.  The  confusion  of  Congress  in  re- 
gard to  national  security  stems  from  the  con- 
fusion Inherent  In  the  administration's  at- 
tempt to  implement  policy  without  first  hav- 
ing disclosed  the  nature  of  that  policy. 
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Shnll  we  plan  to  mobilise  at  once  a  defen- 
sive and  deterrent  force  for  the  support  of 
Europe,  as  has  been  suggested  by  Mr,  Walter 
LIppmann?  Should  we  plan  for  an  atomic 
war  in  1952.  as  has  been  suggested  by  a  Presi- 
dential commission?  Or.  should  we  do  both, 
simultaneously  and  with  dispatch?  What 
Is  our  objective — both  for  the  short  and  the 
long  term?  What  is  the  nature  of  the  crisis? 
We  should  neither  be  lulled  Into  a  false 
sense  of  security  as  happened  prior  to  the 
last  war.  nor  panicked  Into  taking  ill-con- 
sidered or  hit-and-miss  action  through  Igno- 
rance of  the  whole  situation.  We  should  be 
given  the  facts  and  thoee  facts  should  come 
from  the  source  best  equipped  to  obtain  them 
Wherein  lies  our  failure?  Why  are  we 
foolishly  debating  means  when  no  decision 
has  been  reached  as  to  objective? 

I  can  only  hazard  a  guess,  but  It  Is  ap- 
parent to  me  that  our  present  national  con- 
fusion springs  from  the  administration's 
failure  to  utilize  Intelligently  the  machinery 
made  available  to  It  In  the  much-maligned 
Unlflcatlon  Act.  Many  of  our  past  failures 
can  be  traced  to  the  falltue  of  the  executive 
branch  to  take  advantage  of  laws  p.issed  by 
Congress,  or  the  failure  of  Congress  to  Insist 
upon  tl»e  best  pos.slble  use  of  the  machinery 
It  hma  made  available,  I  believe  here  that 
we  are  confronted  with  another  one  of  those 
examples. 

It  was  the  Intent  of  the  Congress  in  psss- 
ing  the  Unification  Act  to  provide  for  the 
effective,  strategic  direction  of  the  armed 
(oross,  for  their  operation  under  unlflrd  c.m- 
trel  and  for  their  integration  Into  an  efficient 
tsam  o(  land,  naval,  and  nlr  fores*.  Under 
that  act  certsln  machinery  was  set  up, 

The  first  title  provided  for  ths  coordina- 
tion for  national  securliy  snd  that,  incident- 
ly.  is  exactly  what  we  hsve  not  had  during 
this  first  great  tset  of  the  legislation.  By 
the  very  first  section  of  title  I,  the  act  pro- 
vided for  a  National  Security  Council,  Under 
the  act  It  became  a  duty  of  the  Council  to 
AB«eM  and  appraise  our  objectives,  commlt- 
menu,  and  rUks  and  consider  policies  on 
matters  of  common  Interest  to  the  depart- 
ments and  agencies  of  the  Oovernmcnt  con- 
cerned with  the  national  seciu-lty.  It  1»  the 
duty  of  the  Council  under  the  act  to  make 
such  recommendations  and  other  reports  to 
the  President  as  It  deems  appropriate  or  as 
the  President  may  require.  Under  the  Na- 
tional Security  Council  was  established  the 
Central  Intelligence  Agency  which.  In  ef- 
fect, is  an  arm  of  the  Council,  furnishing  It 
with  every  available  bit  of  Information  on 
every  aspect  of  foreign  capabilities  and  In- 
tentions, 

It  is  very  apparent  from  this  very  hasty 
a\mimsry  of  the  duties  of  the  National  Secu- 
rity Council  that  It  was  and  Is  the  highest 
level  policy-making  body  as  concerns  our  na- 
tional security.  For  this  reason  Its  member- 
ship was  spelled  out  very  carefully.  Its  mem- 
bership Includes  the  highest  level  policy  mak- 
ers not  only  of  our  military  policy  but  of  our 
foreign  and  domestic  policies  as  well.  The 
Council  is  headed  by  the  President  and  Its 
members  are  the  8ecret.iry  of  State,  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense,  the  Secretary  of  the  Army, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  the  Secretary  ol 
the  Air  Force,  and  the  Chairman  of  the  Na- 
tional Security  Resources  Board. 

Here  then  is  a  governmental  tKxly  specif- 
ically given  the  function  of  determining 
what  our  objective  and  our  over-all  security 
policy  shall  be.  It  speclflcally  Includes  rep- 
rsssntatlvea  from  all  of  our  military  de- 
partments It  specifically  Includes  the 
Secretary  of  State,  so  that  there  may  be  in- 
timate cooperation  between  the  conduct  of 
our  foreign  affairs  snd  the  means  to  enforce 
our  commitments.  It  specifically  includes 
the  Chairman  of  the  National  Resources 
Board  who  may  be  expected  to  know  the  im- 
pact of  any  defense  program  upon  the  na- 
tional economy.  It  has  access  to  information 
not  available  to  any  other  agency. 


If  any  governmental  unit  or  group  of  men 
can  speak  authoritatively  of  our  objective 
In  the  fle'.d  of  national  security,  if  any  gov- 
ernmental agency  can  speak  with  great  au- 
thority on  the  question  of  implementing  our 
national  policy.  I  can  think  of  none  that 
can  do  so  with  greater  prestige  then  the 
National  Security  Council  I  can  think  of 
no  other  agency  or  legislative  machinery 
that  the  Congress  could  provide  that  would 
be  more  capable  of  bringing  order  out  of  a 
monumental  chaos  in  which  our  defense  re- 
quirements have  become  Involved. 

What  are  the  recommendations  ol  the 
Natlona'.  Security  Council  In  our  present 
dilemma?  That,  gentlemen,  is  a  question 
that  you  and  I  and  the  Congress  and  the 
people  of  the  United  States  should  be  asking 
The  plain  fact  Is  that  we  do  not  know  what 
those  recommendations  are. 

It  Is  tr\ie.  of  course,  that  the  reports  and 
recommendations  of  the  Council  arc  the 
property  of  the  President.  He  has  the  Im- 
plied power  under  the  act  to  do  as  he  sees 
fit  with  the  recommendations  of  his  highest 
level  policy-recommending  Ixxly.  I  do  not 
question  his  power  to  keep  such  recommen- 
dations and  reports  secret  a»  he  may  see 
fit.  but  I  sTlously  quesilf^ii  the  wisdom  at 
this  particular  time  of  keeping  under  cover 
the  speclflc  recommendations  of  the  Council 
concerning  the  dilemma  which  confronts  us 
PS  a  result  of  the  conflicting  requests  of  the 
Secretaries  of  our  armed  branches.  It  Is  for 
this  reason  that  I  requested  the  President, 
only  a  short  time  ago,  to  make  known,  ss 
a  public  service,  the  recommendations  of  ths 
Nations!  Security  Council. 

Consider  our  present  situation.  We  have 
heard  tlis  rscommendatlons  uf  Mr.  Forrsstsl, 
Secretary  of  Defetise  and  s  member  uf  the 
Council.  We  have  heard  the  recommenda- 
tions ol  Mr.  Symington,  the  Secretory  of  the 
Air  Force,  a  member  of  the  Council,  We  tiave 
heard  the  recommendations  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Army,  a  member  of  the  Council,  and 
we  have  heard  the  recommendations  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy,  a  meIn^>er  of  the 
Council. 

These  recommendations,  howevei.  have 
shown  no  unanimity  of  opinion  as  to  objec- 
tives or  as  to  methods.  These  recommenda- 
tions have  servec  more  to  confuse  than  to 
Illuminate. 

Tet  we  find  that  t:ie  Security  Council  has 
been  .n  operation  ilnce  September  of  last 
year  and  that  It  has  met  10  times  up  until 
this  date.  We  find  that  It  has  made  recom- 
mendations to  the  President  and  that  these 
recontmendatlons  thtis  far  have  been  unani- 
mous. 

Let  us  assume  that  th-;  Council  has  made 
recommendations  concerning  this  specific 
problem  which  confronts  us  today — our  na- 
tional-security o'jjectlve  and  the  kind  ol 
armed  forces  needed  to  Implement  that  ob- 
jective. If  they  have  made  such  a  recom- 
mendation, and  they  would  certainly  be  re- 
ml?B  in  their  duty  if  they  have  not.  that  rec- 
ommendation has  been  unanimous.  In  other 
words,  all  members  of  the  Council  have 
agreed. 

If  this  Is  true,  then  consider  these  unex- 
plainable  paradoxes. 

If  Mr,  ForiesUl'B  recommendations  are  the 
recommendations  of  the  entire  Council,  then 
Mr.  Symington,  since  he  disagrees  with  Mr. 
PorresUl.  is  In  apparent  disagreement  with 
the  recommendations  of  the  entire  CouncU. 
Tet  Mr.  Symington  ;s  a  party  to  the  unani- 
mous recommendation*  of  the  Council  as  a 
whole. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  Mr.  Symington's  rec- 
ommendations more  nearly  refiect  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  entire  Council,  then  Mr. 
Forrestal.  since  he  takes  Issue  with  Mr. 
Symington.  Is  in  disagreement  with  the  rec- 
ommendations of  the  entire  Council.  Tet  he, 
too.  Is  party  to  the  Council's  recommenda- 
tions. 

If  neither  concept  is  the  concept  of  the 
CouncU,  or  if  the  CoimcU's  recommendations 


areji  blend  of  the  two.  or  a  radical  departure 
from  either,  then  both  of  these  gentlemen 
are  In  serious  quarrel  with  recommendations 
to  which  they  have  both  previously  agreed. 

The  {X)int  Is  that  we  do  not  know  who.  If 
anyone,  is  cliampionlng  the  considered  views 
of  a  deliberative  body  which  represents  the 
highest  levels  of  all  elements  concerned  in 
oiu-  national -defense  picture,  nor  do  we  know 
whether  an  integrated  policy,  with  clearly 
defined  objectives,  has  ever  been  enunciated 
by  ttiis  body. 

And  It  Is  this  failure  to  specify  our  objec- 
tive that  Is  preventing  Congress,  supported 
by  enlightened  public  oplnlrn.  from  intelli- 
gently providing  the  type  of  armed  esUbllsh- 
ment  that  is  necessarily  requu-ed.  The  for- 
mation of  a  cohesive,  national -defense  policy 
with  which  to  back  up  our  foreign  commit- 
ments Is  seriously  endangered  Without  a 
cohesive  policy  our  national  security  is  In 
Jeopardy. 

The  Secretary  ot  Defense  testified,  for  In- 
stance, that  he  will  continue  to  rely  heavily 
on  p.ny  recommendation  that  the  Joint 
Chlels  of  Staff  may  make  with  regard  to  the 
proper  composition  of  a  balanced  force. 

I  believe  that  this  unfortunate  tendency 
to  place  in  the  hands  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff,  a  strictly  military  group,  the  last  word 
concerning  our  national  security  planning, 
has  placed  us  in  our  present  unfortunate 
dilemma  It  ha*  lead  our  Secretary  of  De- 
fence, time  and  again,  to  reassemble  hi*  Joint 
Chief*  of  Staff,  to  reformulate  recommenda- 
tion* which  hsve  previously  bssn  wrecked  by 
the  tcsilmony  of  the  indlvldusl  Chiefs  ol 
Staff  themselves. 

Of  course,  the  balsnct  of  our  armed  foroes 
rests  on  the  strstsglc  plana  of  the  Joint 
Chlels,  but  our  failure,  thu*  far,  hsa  been  to 
determine  upon  what  foundstlon  our  strs- 
tsglc plan*  mu*t  be  based.  Certainly  they 
can  be  based  upon  nothing  other  tiian  a  clear 
understanding  of  what  our  objectives  actu- 
ally are.  In  this  sense,  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff  are  not  the  final  determining  factor  lii 
uur  national  security  planning.  The  formu- 
lation of  our  national  strategy,  of  which  our 
military  strategy  Is  only  a  dependent  part, 
rests  with  the  National  Security  Council. 

In  other  words,  gentlemen.  It  Is  high  time, 
as  we  pursue  our  policy  toward  peace  through 
strength,  that  we  decide  who  shall  formu- 
late our  national -security  policy.  Shall  we 
leave  it  In  the  hands  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff  with  their  Imperfect  knowledge  of  the 
entire  situation,  or  rhall  we  make  effective 
tise  of  the  National  Security  Council,  upon 
whom  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  must  neces- 
sarily lean  for  direction?  If  we  decide  upon 
the  former  course,  then  we  can  well  abandon 
the  Council  and  save  the  $200,000  a  year 
that  It  costs  to  operate  this  particular  body. 
I  believe  Its  abandonment  would  be  a  most 
unwise  course. 

Without  benefit  of  the  Information  which 
only  thl*  council  Is  In  a  position  to  furnish, 
we.  1"  the  Congress,  will  be  required  to  legis- 
late blindly.  Our  only  choice  will  be  to 
evolve  a  program  which  represenU  the  views 
of  that  branch  of  service  whose  case  is  most 
forcefully  presented.  And.  this  1*  a  danger- 
ous risk  to  take.  Tet.  It  is  difficult  to  see  how 
we  can  arrive  at  any  other  result  unless  otii' 
objective  Is  made  clear.  That  objective  can- 
not be  made  clear  until  those  responsible  for 
our  national  policies  tell  u*  what  thoae  poll- 
cle*  are.  It  is  for  thl*  reason,  that  ths  Presi- 
dent should  make  known  ths  recommenda- 
tion* of  the  Security  Council.  I  believe  it  1* 
our  only  hope  for  giving  full  meaning  and 
life  to  the  Unification  Act  for  which  we  all 
have  *uch  great  hopes. 

It  Is  for  reasons  such  as  this,  thst  I  say  to 
you  that  our  program  for  peace  must  l)e  ac- 
companied by  an  intellisent  sort  of  criticism 
which  will  eliminate  obscurity,  faulty  plan- 
ning and  maladministration.  At  this  stsge 
of  the  game,  we  cannot  lK>pe  to  blunder  owr 
way  to  a  satisfactory  solution  of  the  thou- 
sands of  problenas  wl'.h  wlilch  Xht  world  Is 
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.♦  We  c»nnot  hope  to  »ch»eve  the  great 
I  Dal  of  peace  unleae  we  insist  upon  the  very 
iHt  kind  oi  leadermhtp  from  those  who  are 
iisponsible  for  our  fore>(n.  tfomeetlc.  and 
ijintary  pollclee. 

In  the  formaUon  of  that  type  of  criticism, 
irhich  Is  (»ly  possible  In  a  Nation  such  as 
,  urs.  a  Nation  dedicated  to  the  preservaUon 
i(  traedom.  I  enlist  the  particular  support 
,(  MM  who   represent    the  forward-looking 

outh  of  American  buainesa.  In  this  way. 
'<r  can  bring  lUe  and  meaning  and  hope  to 
,  m  program  for  peace.  With  a  strong  faith 
1  a  our  own  traditions  and  institutions,  with 

n  abiding  detwaUnatlon  to  succeed,  we  can 

.ring  to  bear  tha  tremendous  impact  of  the 
jtr*ntith  and  yltallty  of  young  America  In 
1  he  crucial  struggle  ahead.     Conscious  of  our 

trength.  confident  of  the  rlgtatMUnaaa  <rf 
our  cause,  proceeding  with  InUlUgmee  as 

rell  as  with  enthusiasm,  we  can  win  the 

\gtxt  for  an  honorable  peace. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  F.  KNOWLAND 

or  CAlJTOaMlA 

m   THB  SKNATH  OF  THK  UNITED  8TAT1S 

Tuesday.  June  1.  1948 
Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President.  I 
gi.sk  unapimous  consent  that  there  be 
printed  In  the  Appendix  of  the  Record 
%  very  able  address  delivered  by  Gov. 
Barl  Warren,  of  Calilomia.  on  May  27. 
194S.  over  the  American  Broadcasting 
Co.'s  network. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricord. 
as  follows: 

Fellow  Americans,  most  of  the  Presiden- 
tial primary  elections  have  now  been  held. 
Tbrn  delcgatea  of  the  Republican  Party  will 
aoon  maet  tn  PbUaidelphia.  I  am  confident 
ttoey  will  reganl  their  work,  not  merely  as  a 
pottUcal  opportimlty.  but  as  a  naUonal  ra- 
•ponaibUity. 

I  say  thla  bacause  the  praaent  ertaea  In 
both  our  domeatlc  and  Intamatlonal  affairs 
raquire  a  new  and  vigorous  approach.  Such 
an  approach  wlU.  I  believe,  become  the  re- 
^MDslbUlty  of  the  Republican  Party. 

I  do  not  claim  that  the  safety  and  welfare 
of  the  Ration  are  party  goals.  They  are 
ftwnrti-  goala.  Beth  great  parties  mxist 
eonpate  for  their  achievement.  The  laauas 
of  tiM  day  cannot  be  regarded  as  a  political 
footbaU— except  in  the  ooa  aaiiM  that,  when 
0Q«  party  rumbles.  It  Is  up  to  tha  other  to 
carry  the  ball. 

That  there  has  t>een  a  fumble  te  evident 
from  the  fact  that  today— «  years  after  the 
surrender  of  Germany  and  Japan — we  have 
yet  to  write  the  treaties  necessary  to  reetore 
paace  with  our  former  enemies.  What  Is 
more  Important  stUl.  we  have  failed  to  settle 
relationships  among  the  victors  themselves 
Isatead.  we  tind  otirselvea  angaged  in  a  cold 
but  very  dangerous  war. 

It  la  small  aattafactlaB  that  some  other 
nation  U  largely  to  MasM  tat  all  ^b^  ^* 
must  measure  up  to  our  own  iMponalMltTlaa. 
We  cannot  affocd  to  fumble  or  tall  at  thla 

time  In  our  hisiorf.  

Largely  as  a  eonaaqoerce  of  tha  present 
international  situation,  the  American  peo- 
ple are  disappointed  and  uncertain  After 
a  terrible  depraaslon  and  a  more  terrible  war. 
they  envisioned  an  opportunity  for  personal 
development  and  a  meaaiire  of  security  foe 
themaelves  and  their  famUlea.  Inataad  of 
making  theae  gains,  they  now  find  themselves 
Uvtng  precariously  in  a  exiperficlal  prosper- 


ity, fflowly  but  surely  they  are  losing  out 
m  their  deeperate  struggle  for  family  sol- 
vency. The  terrific  pressures  of  high  taxes 
and  high  prices  are  almost  overwhelming. 
There  U  the  ever-present  fear  of  depression 
should  a  break  occur  in  our  Inflated  economy. 
Americans  are  questioning  the  Initiative, 
the  resourcefulness,  and  the  frankness  of  tha 
present  national  leadership.  They  are  be- 
wildered by  the  policy  faUures  of  the  past 
that  have  made  necessary  the  shifting  and 
the  about  face  of  the  present.  They  would 
like  to  know  why  their  leaders  did  not  make 
It  clear  3  years  ago.  when  we  were  geared  to 
carry  on  with  the  Job.  that  World  War  II  was 
not  really  ended,  that  the  peace  had  yet  to 
be  secured,  and  that  the  world  economy  had 
yet  to  t)e  restored. 

Is  It  any  wonder,  therefore,  that  the  Amer- 
ican people  are  looking  for  a  change?  It  Is 
for  this  reason  that  the  Republican  Party 
must  rise  to  the  heights  of  a  new  order  of 
politics  In  keeping  with  the  needs  and  ex- 
pectations of  the  Nation 

Bvery  Republican  leader,  every  candidate 
for  the  nomlnaUon  of  its  convention,  must 
strive  to  think  of  our  country  first,  the  party 
second,  and  hlmaelf  last.  Bach  must  make 
hli  eontrlbutlon  of  talent,  experience,  and 
good  will  to  a  program  that  will  make  sense 
to  the  American  people  and  revive  their  con- 
fidence in  the  future. 

What  should  l>e  the  program  of  the  Re- 
publican Party? 

In  the  first  place,  it  should  dedicate  itself 
to  what  I  have  described  as  a  new  order  of 
politics:  It  must  bring  to  our  national  ad- 
ministration personal  and  organlratlonal  in- 
teerlty  so  strict  at  the  higher  levels  that  It 
win  permeate  the  whole  Federal  service. 

It  must  bring  to  It  an  efficiency  of  admin- 
istration that  wUl  break  down  the  old  belief 
that  Government  cannot  operate  as  effec- 
tively and  economically  within  iu  sphere  as 
does  comparable  private  builnasa. 

It  must  restore  frankneaa  In  dealing  with 
the  people,  baaed  upon  the  belief  that  the 
people,  given  aU  the  facts,  will  understand 
and  support  their  Government  with  whatever 
degree  of  paUwica  ta  required  to  gain  worth- 
while obJtUiMfl. 

It  must  make  human  helpfulness  its  goal, 
ever  bearing  In  mind  that  Government  repre- 
sents, not  things,  not  Impersonal  organlaa- 
tloca  however  vocal  and  powerful,  but  hu- 
man beings  In  the  little  famUles  and  homes 
of  the  Nation. 

These  things  have  always  been  ideals. 
They  have  been  practiced  to  a  great  or  lesaer 
degree  during  our  national  history.  But  in 
this  modem  day  when  Government  has 
graatar  f—ponnlMinirn  than  ever  before,  they 
are  atoaolutely  essential. 

I  am  convinced  that,  If  we  steadUy  elevate 
the  standards  of  Government.  If  we  restore 
a  sense  of  confidence  and  participation  be- 
tween Government  and  the  people,  we  will 
find  that  there  is  literally  no  limit  to  what 
this  coiujtry  of  oura  can  accomplish. 

I  am  one  who  believes  that  a  united  Amer- 
ica can  work  out  a  strategy  for  world  peace 
Just  aa  MKceaafully  as  we  worked  out  a 
strategy  for  victory  in  the  war.  To  do  this, 
however,  wt  must  keep  otanelvea  mUiUrlly 
strong  until  vrorld  cooperation  la  on  a  tirmtz 
basis  than  it  Is  today  We  must  be  strong 
to  keep  the  commitments  we  have  mad*  to 
ourselves  and  to  a  world  that  looks  to  us 
for  leadership.  Our  membership  in  the 
United  Nations  contemplates  and  requires 
that  we  do  this  tmtU  that  agency  itself  is 
strong  enough  to  aasert  and  enforce  the 
sanctlona  neeeasary  to  prevent  aggraaslon  *□ 
any  forat.  W«  cannot,  in  safety  or  In  eon- 
science,  let  the  United  Nations  down.  8ur»- 
ly  the  world  cannot  stand  the  collapaa  at 
Its  second  attempt  In  litUe  more  than  a 
quarter  of  a  century  to  implement  world 
oooperatton  aa  a  substitute  for  world-wide 
war  or  fear  of  war. 

To  reatora  our  military  strength  we  must 
now  revaraa  the  procsas  of  a  premature  dis- 


mantling of  our  armed  forces.  For  nearly  S 
years  we  permitted  them  to  deteriorate  to  the 
point  of  almost  abject  weakness.  But  what- 
ever the  mistake  of  the  past,  we  must  cor- 
rect it  now. 

The  need  for  organised  economic  assistance 
to  war-exhausted  nations  was  Just  as  ob- 
vioiis  and  urgent  3  yea.s  ago  as  it  Is  today. 
Yet.  we  faUed  to  move  adequately  at  the 
time.  We  delayed  for  nearly  2  years,  and 
then  launched  a  belated  program  after  our 
economy  had  been  reconverted  on  the  as- 
sumption of  business  as  usual. 

Again,  whatever  the  mistake  of  the  past, 
we  must  now  foUow  through  with  this  world 
recovery  program  so  far  as  possible  without 
weakening  ouraelvea.  We  must  use  every 
safeguard,  however,  to  make  sure  that  thU 
economic  assistance  results,  not  In  mere 
transitory  relief,  but  in  permanent  recon- 
struction that  will  enable  the  nations  bene- 
fited to  move  forward  as  soon  as  possible  on 

their  own.  

1  am  sure  that  if  we  make  up  for  lost 
time  on  these  two  vital  programs— if  we 
keep  ourselves  mUitarily  strong,  and  if  we 
work  for -the  reconstruction  of  friendly  na- 
tions, however  painful  and  expensive  these 
programs  may  be,  our  compensation  will  be 
a  steady  improvement  in  the  effectiveness  o« 
our  foreign  policy,  a  reversal  of  the  futility 
and  failure  that  characterised  It  after  Yalta 
and  Potsdam. 

As  we  Increase  our  trade  with  other  na- 
tions, the  national  administration  must  res 
to  it  that  this  international  trade  U  carried 
on  not  on  any  basU  of  exploiutlon.  but  with 
the  realisation  that  all  nations  of  the  world— 
not  America  alone— must  Industrialise 
This  Is  the  only  way  in  which  the  world  can 
overcome  an  all-too-unlversal  poverty  that 
stems  from  overpopulation  and  antiquated 
production  methoda. 

Furthermore,  the  economic  health  of  our 
own  Nation  and  the  world  requires  that  we. 
aa  a  great  creditor  Nation,  realise  that  world 
trade  U  a  two-wav  street,  that  we  must  buy 
from  other  nations  If  we  expect  to  sell  to 
them  We  must,  therefore,  asstire  other 
naUons  a  market  for  the  raw  materials  and 
othsr  essentials  which  they  produce  and 
which  we  need.  We  can  either  use  or  stock- 
pile them  as  a  partial  offset  to  the  dollars 
and  resourcea  ws  are  pouring  for  world 
reconstruction. 

To  restore  our  military  strength,  to  carry 
out  our  foreign  recovery  program  and  at  the 
same  time  Iceep  America  economically  strong. 
Is  a  challenjfe  of  tremendous  magnitude.  It 
has  never  been  faced  by  any  other  nation 
In  history  That  we  can  meet  It.  I  have  no 
doubt.  We  accomplish  a  miracle  of  even 
greater  magnitude  In  warUme.  and  tiwre 
is  no  reason  why  we  cannot  accomplish  a 
similar  miracle  under  the  lass  onerous  con- 
ditions of  peace. 

That  our  taak  Involvea  a  constant  threat 
of  shortagsa  and  InflaUon  U  apparent — and 
the  threat  la  dangsrous.  There  Is  no  magic 
formula  to  avoid  soonotnlc  disaster  except, 
perhaps,  the  one  magic  word — production- 
all-out.  uninterrupted,  uaeful  production 
for  otirselvea.  and.  as  far  as  possible,  for 
the  world. 

To  come  to  grips  with  inflation  and  to 
protact  the  value  of  the  American  dollar  we 
mtMt  avoid  a  reaort  to  further  deficit  spend- 
mg  and  make  regular  and  sulxtantial  pay- 
ments on  our  present  enormous  national 
debt.  We  must,  therefore,  derive  a  natlcmal 
revenue  through  taxation  sufficient  for  that 
purpoae. 

I    firmly    believe,    however,    that    the    ra- 
aotiroea.  the  know-how.  and   ttie  energy  of 
America  can  step  up  production  to  a  [Ktlnt 
conautent  with  the  eventual  further  lower-' 
ing  at  our  Federal  taxes. 

To  sUmulate  Increased  productlOTi  the 
Federal  Oovemment  must  take  the  lead,  not 
through  repreaalve  regimentation  or  un- 
workable controls,  but  tfetOMth  an  exprea- 
slon  of  national  policy  tmtm  clear  to  busi- 
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nesa.  labor,  agriculture,  and  the  public. 
This  policy  should  strive  for  the  stabiliza- 
tion of  agricultural  prices,  industrial  prices, 
and  wages,  and  a  relationship  among  them 
that  is  fair  to  each  group  and  to  the  con- 
suming public. 

A  national  administration  that  knovn 
what  it  is  doing,  one  that  has  the  confi- 
dence of  the  Nation,  can  bring  about  a 
result  comparable  to  the  war  effort  of  our 
country. 

Leadership  is  the  thing  most  urgently 
needed  to  put  into  effect  a  nationally  Eup- 
ported,  all-out  production  program.  We 
must  maintain  industrial  peace  through 
the  constant  Improvement  of  the  collective 
bargaining  process:  adjust  our  tax  laws  to 
move  surplus  capital  into  essential,  produc- 
tive enterprise;  stimulate  Oovemment  and 
private  research  for  new  or  Improved  meth- 
ods: develop  skilled  workmen  and  managers 
through  vocational  training:  curb  monopoly 
and  its  artificially  fixed  prices  wherever  they 
appear:  induce  savings  through  widespread 
individual  purchase  of  long-term  Govern- 
ment securities,  and  stimulate  the  will  of 
our  people  to  greater  Individual  production 
for  the  common  good. 

But,  there  is  even  more  Involved  in  our 
mobilization  for  peace  and  production. 
First,  there  are  our  natural  resources — rich, 
but  not  inexhaustible,  available  for  use.  but 
not  for  waste.  We  can  no  longer  regard 
their  wise  development  as  mere  matters  of 
deferable  public  works.  They  are  vital,  tir- 
gent,  and  wealth-producing — the  keys  that 
will  unlock  our  potenUal  for  greater  pro- 
duction. 

Then,  there  is  the  equally  important  bat- 
tle line  for  social  welfare  and  security.  It 
is  a  delusion  to  think  that  we  can  meet  our 
problem  by  providing  Incentives  for  the 
Investment  of  dollars  without  at  the  same 
time  providing  incentives  for  the  progress 
of  our  working  millions  toward  Ijetter  living. 
These  are  the  elements  of  the  challenge 
we  face  today.  I  firmly  believe  that  the  Re- 
publican Party  understands  this  challenge, 
and  is  prepared  to  help  the  American  people 
meet  it.  not  only  successfully,  but  mag- 
nificently. 


Road  to  the  North 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MIKE  MANSFIELD 

or  MONTANA 

Df  THK  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  1.  1948 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  am 
Inserting  In  the  Record  an  article  by 
Richard  L.  Neuberger  on  the  Alaska 
Highway.  No  American  writer  knows 
the  Ala.«?ka  road  better  than  Dick  Neu- 
berger. and  I  know  his  story  will  be  of 
Interest  to  the  Congress.  With  our 
northern  frontier  becoming  more  im- 
portant all  the  time,  with  the  likelihood 
of  Ala.ska  becoming  a  State,  and  with 
the  need  for  means  of  communication 
with  the  Territory,  this  story  will  bring 
us  up  to  date. 
The  article  follows: 

Road  to  the  Nobth — Alaska  Hichwat  Now 
Opkn  roK  the  FrasT  Time  to  UNaasTaicTEB 
PLXAsuax  DarviNo 

(By  Richard  L.  Neul)erger) 

PaiNcx  Gbobck,  BarriEH  Colombia  .—Alaska 
is  off  beyond  the  far  end  of  Main  Street  now. 
This  summer,  for  the  first  time  in  history,  the 
average  American  motorist  can  drive  his  car 
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to  the  headwaters  of  the  Yukon  River.  The 
Royal  Canadian  Mounted  Police,  who  patrol 
1.221  of  the  Alaska  Highway's  1,S23  miles, 
have  just  lifted  travel  restrictions  on  the 
famous  vrtlderness  road  which  the  United 
States  Army  Engineers  constructed  during 
the  war  as  an  emergency  route  to  the  far 
north. 

The  Alaska  Highway  is  heavily  graveled 
with  a  surface  26  feet  tn  width.  Curves  are 
gentle  and  banked,  and  few  grades  exceed 
6  percent. 

The  principal  dUBctilty  for  the  driver  who 
sets  out  for  Fairbanks  via  the  highway  will 
be  the  distance  between  stores  and  garages. 
There  are  no  repair  facilities,  for  example, 
between  Lake  Teslin,  Mile  804,  and  the 
mounted  police  post  at  Whltehorse.  Mile  918. 
This  Is  equivalent  to  the  distance  between 
New  York  and  Atlantic  City  without  any 
place  to  get  gas,  a  tow  car.  a  cheese  sandwich, 
or  Ice-cream  cones  for  the  youngsters. 

What  will  be  the  approximate  cost  of  an 
automobile  Journey  into  the  spectacular  out- 
doors of  the  BUb-Arctic?  The  North  Pacific 
planning  project,  sponsored  Jointly  by  the 
Governments  of  Canada  and  the  United 
States,  has  made  detailed  estimates  of  prob- 
able expenses  on  the  wilderness  road. 

COST    or   THE   TRIP 

It  says  it  would  cost  1 1.294.82  for  fotu- 
adultfi  driving  to  Fairbanks  and  back  from 
Chicago.  The  amount  would  include  depre- 
ciation on  the  automobile. 

This  is  how  the  expenses  are  Itemized: 

Food »408  00 

Lodging 306.00 

Gasoline 133. 06 

ou — aa  58 

Maintenance  of  car 132  64 

Tires  and  Inner  tubes . 48.34 

Depreciation  on  car 107  20 

MlaceUaneoua __ 136  00 

The  trip  would  require  34  days.  This  alms 
at  400  mUes  a  day  while  on  American  roads, 
300  miles  a  day  on  Canadijin  trunk  roads, 
and  200  miles  dally  on  the  Alaska  Highway 
Itself,  nrotal  distance  traveled  on  the  round 
trip  would  be  7,460  miles.  The  allotted  time 
would  allow  some  lelsur  for  sightseeing,  fish- 
ing, hunting  ard  enjoyment  of  the  other 
attractions  of  the  greatest  uninhabited  soli- 
tudes left  on  the  North  American  Continent. 

Most  entries  by  road  into  western  Canada 
from  the  United  States  occur  either  near 
Winnipeg  or  Vancouver.  Some  take  place 
tlirough  the  Sweetgrass  HUls  of  Montana  into 
the  prairie  provinces  of  Alberta  or  Saskat- 
chewan. The  southern  t.ermlnu8  of  the 
Ala^a  Highway  is  reached  via  Edmonton. 
The  480  miles  of  road  twtween  Edmonton 
and  the  Jumping-ofl  pxjint  at  Dawson  Creek 
are  sure  to  be  the  most  trying  on  the  trip. 
This  stretch  is  dusty  in  dry  weather,  slippery 
and  pocked  when  it  rains. 

PROVISIONS    rOB    TRIP 

A  motor  Jotirney  to  Fairbanks  involves  pre- 
cautions far  beyond  those  of  the  ordinary  au- 
tomobile trip.  Mosquito  netting  is  advis- 
able. Insects  are  an  actual  menace  when 
the  ice  in  northern  lakes  and  ponds  begins  to 
break  up  in  May  and  June.  Every  car  should 
carry  an  extra  supply  of  oil  and  at  least  one 
spare  drum  of  gasoline.  When  supply  points 
are  more  than  100  miles  apart,  no  chances  can 
be  taken.  Nowhere  along  the  Alaska  Highway 
Is  there  a  delicatessen  Just  around  the  cor- 
ner, so  in  the  trunk  should  be  a  hamper  ol 
canned  goods,  hardtack,  dried  fruits,  and  per- 
haps a  round  of  cheese  and  a  can  of  coffee. 

Blankets  and  warm  clothes  are  also  advis- 
able. North  of  the  fifty-third  parallel  skim 
ice  Is  not  unusual  even  in  midsummer. 

Because  of  the  sun.  restless  sleepers  are  ad- 
vised to  lake  along  eye  pads  wliich  can  be 
worn  in  bed.  Near  the  road's  northern  end. 
along  the  Tanana  and  Yukon  Rivers,  there  is 
some  light  all  night  in  summer.  Men  can 
play  baseball  at  Fairbanks  at  1  o'clock  in  the 
morning  on  June  21 .    Motorists  on  the  Alaska 


Hlghv^y  who  do  not  bring  fishing  tackle  wUl 
regret  it. 

BCENrBY  ON  THE  WAT 

The  Alaska  Highway,  extending  over  a  dis- 
tance as  great  as  that  from  New  York  to  Du- 
luth,  is  both  rewarding  and  disappointing  so 
far  as  scenery  is  concerned.  The  first  900 
miles,  to  the  upp<.r  Yukon  settlement  of 
Whltehorse,  is  no  more  spectacular  than 
many  stretches  of  road  in  Oregon,  Montana, 
or  Colorado.  But  beyond  Whltehorse.  where 
the  highway  is  crossed  by  the  narrow-gage 
White  Pass  &  Yukon  Railway  for  its  only 
grade  crossing,  loom  the  peaks  of  the  St. 
Ellas  Range,  among  them  19,850-foot  Mount 
Logan. 

On  the  outer  ramparts  of  the  St.  Bias, 
along  the  steep  slopes  of  blue  Kluane  Lake, 
the  road  attains  its  scenic  apex.  This  pic- 
turesque body  of  water  has  been  compared 
with  Crater  Lake  in  Oregon,  but  it  is  lar 
wilder  in  surroundings.  This  is  Canada's 
greatest  big-game  country.  Moose  and  cari- 
bou crash  through  the  underbrush,  grizzlies 
loll  on  rocky  ledges.  The  mounted  police 
allow  no  animals  to  be  killed,  except  in  self- 
protection,  for  1  mile  on  each  side  oi  the  Alas- 
ka Highway.  Pishing  licenses  are  not  re- 
quired, but  a  hunting  license  in  the  Yukon 
costs  glOO.  Birds  such  as  grouse  and  pheas- 
ants may  be  shot  for  $5. 


Got.  Dwif ht  H.  Green,  of  Illinois,  b  the 
National  Spotlight 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  H.  JENISON 

or  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT AITVES 

Tuesday,  June  1.  1948 

Mr.  JENISON.  Mr.  Speaker,  gratify- 
ing national  recognition  has  come  to  Illi- 
nois with  the  selection  of  Gov.  Pwight 
H.  Green  as  keynoter  and  temporary 
chairman  of  the  Republican  National 
Convention.  The  choice  of  Grovemor 
Green  by  party  leaders  pays  proper  trib- 
ute to  the  successful  leadership  the  Gov- 
ernor has  provided  for  the  Republican 
Party  in  Illinois  as  well  as  the  important 
role  of  tl^e  State  itself  in  national  affairs. 

Governor  Green's  keynote  address  will 
serve  to  inaugurate  a  national  campaign 
regarded  in  Republican  circles — and  else- 
where, too — as  certain  to  lead  to  victory 
in  the  Presidential  election  this  fall.  His 
Is  the  signal  honor — and  grave  responsi- 
bility— of  outlining  in  broadest  terms  the 
path  Republicans  propose  to  follow  in 
leading  the  Nation  from  its  present  po- 
litical chaos  to  a  realm  of  stability  at 
home  and  abroad. 

Governor  Green  is  eminently  well 
qualified  for  the  task.  Illinois  citizens 
recall  with  pride  his  achievements,  first 
as  a  fighting  prosecutor  of  gangland  dis- 
order in  Chicago,  then  as  a  brilliant  chal- 
lenger of  the  entrenched  New  Deal  city 
machine  in  Chicago,  and  ultimately  the 
leader  of  the  successful  drive  to  return 
the  Republican  Party  to  power  in  the 
State  of  Illinois  when  he  was  first  elected 
Governor  in  1940.  Through  two  admin- 
istrations his  service  to  this  State  and 
his  devotion  to  his  coimtry  combined  to 
name  him  entirely  without  opposition  as 
the  gubernatorial  standard  bearer  for 
the  third  time.    Only  outstanding  per- 
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f 01  mance  merits  that  tjrpc  of  confidence. 
Tie  Governor  has  given  that  type  of 
pe  "fonnance. 

Jelectlon  of  Governor  Green  as  key- 
noter has  given  new  impetus  to  fre- 
tly  mentioned  consideration  for  a 
;e  on  the  national  ticket.  Unques- 
thjnably.  he  Ls  the  "favorite  son"  choice 
the  Illinois  delegates  to  the  national 
iventlon.  What  wlU  happen  in  Phila- 
hla  remains  veiled  In  the  uncertain- 
ties of  the  future.  But  two  factors  are 
re«onably  definite.  One  is  that  the 
nc^nee  of  the  Republican  convention 
1  be  the  next  occupant  of  the  White 
use.  The  other  is  that  in  the  naming 
the  nominee.  IllinoLs  and  its  distln- 
govemor  will  have  an  important 


of 


rther  recognition  of  the  significance 
the  role  awarded  to  Governor  Green 
been  given  in  an  informative  analy- 
wrltten  by  Gould  Lincoln,  highly  able 
writer  for  the  Washington  Star 
d  an  outstanding  national  political 
ist.  The  article,  entitled  "Can  a 
er  Nominate  Himself?"  was  pub- 
in  the  editorial  section  of  the 
ashlngton  Sunday  Star  May  30.  Un- 
der permission  granted  to  extend  my  re- 
B  trks  I  include  the  text  of  Mr.  Lincoln's 
nvealing  and  complimentary  comment: 

^  ■»-    «       KXTMORB       NOMnf  ATS       HlMSXlT?— 

DwicKT  Obxzm  Cocu  Tauc  Hu  Wat  Ixto 

CX>P  TicKST.  Racoao  Is  lunMaam  in  Both 

Law  AN*  Pouncs 

(By  Oould  Lincoln) 

Th«  roU  anlgned  to  "fsTorlte-son  candl- 
di  it*9"  for  the  Republican  Presidential  nom- 
li  ation  Uxia  year  la  an  important  one.  Tbey 
m  •  espectcd.  coUectlvely.  to  bold  enough 
dicfatea  In  line  to  tie  the  Republican  Na- 
tl anal  Convtntton  In  bovknota  until  th« 
p  krty  boaaca— or  scum  of  them— can  make 
tl  m  naceaaary  deals  to  nominate  a  candidau 
M  tlafaetory  to  them.  This  Is  what  la  called 
"I  A  open  convention."  a  convention  In  which 
ti  «  candldataa  who  have  really  wide  rapport 
•I  Boof  the  voter*  may  be  finally  and  deil- 
n  tely  aldetracked. 

No  reflection  upon  "favorlta-acn  candl- 
djiies"  la  Intended.  Many  of  them  are  men 
Q)  very  high  caliber.  Thta  year's  crop  oon- 
ti  Ins  men  who  would  make  as  good  a  Chlaf 
■  tacutlve  as  the  so-called  national  candl- 
<|  ttM— candidates  who  have  support  for 
B  natnaUon  In  States  other  than  their  own. 

Typical  of  the  "favorite-son"  group  Is  Oor. 
O  eight  H.  Oreen.  ot  minola.  For  S  years  he 
h  M  served  as  Oovamor  of  the  third  most 
p  tpuloua  State  In  Uie  Dnlon.  He  Is  a  candl- 
d  kte  now  for  a  third  term — and  unlsas  all 
faU.  he  will  br  reelected.  Further,  be 
been  selected  by  the  committee  on  ar- 
nu  of  the  Republican  National  Con- 
ttcm  to  be  temporary  chairman  and  key- 
nbte  speaker  of  the  convention.  It  la  upon 
Oreen.  therefore,  that  the  spotlight  will 
ti|m  first  when  the  Republican  cohorts 
in  Phlted^hte 


It  has  sometimes  been  the  dream  of  key- 
I  speakers  at  these  national  conventions — 
llcan  or  Democratic — that  they  will  do 
stieh  a  keynotlng  Job  that  the  Presidential 
n<  iminatlon  will  finally  come  round  to  them. 
IfS  not  an  Impossibility — and  in  Mr.  Green's 
the  keynote  speech  will  be  put  acroaa  by 
a^  excellent  speaker.  Mr.  Oreen  haa  a  good 
and  plenty  of  drive  and  punch.  As  a 
ml  rule,  however,  favortte-son  candl- 
dites  for  the  Presidency  have  In  the  back  ot 
t^ekr  heads  an  ambition  to  become  the  party's 
for  Vice  President — and  some  of 
havaunded.    It  u  in  that  role  that  the 


nilKols  Oovamor  may  have  the  better  oppor- 
tunity—particularly  aboold  Governor  Dewey, 
of  New  Tork.  or  another  eaatemer  win  first 
place  on  the  ticket. 

Mr  Oreen.  by  the  way.  la  another  of  the 
Republlcana  now  In  high  oOlee  who  started  up 
the  politleel  ladder  as  a  prosecuting  attorney. 
Mr.  Dewey  la  the  outstanding  example — for 
ha  was  first  United  States  attorney  and  then 
was  elected  district  attorney  of  New  Tork 
Cotmty.  and  In  those  offices  gave  the  country 
a  great  thrill  as  an  enemy  at  the  relets  and 
crooked  polltlcans.  Barold  Sis—en  forged  to 
the  front  In  Minnesota  polltica  aa  a  district 
attorney,  too,  and  so  did  Gov.  Karl  Warren, 
of  California. 


rWMBCUTSD  CAfOm 

Oovamor  Oracn'a  record  aa  a  proaecutor 
stands  up  weU  with  any  of  them.  It  waa  Al 
Capoue.  Chicago's  ouutandlng  gangater  and 
racketeer,  who  waa  Inatrumental  In  first  turn- 
InK  the  spoUlght  on  Mr.  Oreen.  then  a  special 
attorney  for  the  Bureau  of  Inurnal  Revenue. 
Mr.  Green  developed  a  flank  attack  on  Capone 
under  the  Income-tax  lawa.  Ha  waa  aent  to 
Chicago,  where  he  had  a  major  part  In  the 
prosecution  of  the  gangster.  He  also  waa 
successful  In  sending  to  Jail  Al's  brother 
Ralph  and  other  bootlag  harona.  Later.  In 
1933.  Mr.  Green  was  United  Statea  attorney — 
the  Democrau  being  imable  to  agrea  at  the 
time  on  whom  Prealdent  Rooacvelt  should 
appoint  In  hU  place.  In  the!  oAce  he  sent  to 
Jail  LouU  Plquett.  Dilltnf^  SBOUthplece.  and 
Jon  Paul  Chase.  "Baby  Ftee"  Nelson's  com- 
panion In  the  Barrlngton  shooting  in  which 
Nelson  waa  killed. 

Mr.  Oreen  was  a  fiourishing  lawyer  In  Chl- 
cago  with  a  wide  practice  at  the  age  of  43 
In  ltS9.  The  Reputilleana  were  anxloua  to 
ouat  Mayor  Bd  Keily — the  Democratic  boaa  of 
the  State.  The  only  Republican  who  had 
offered  to  run  against  Kelly  waa  former  Mayor 
William  Hale  (Big  BUD  Thompson.  Republi- 
can Party  leaders  went  to  Oreen  and  pleaded 
with  him  to  run.  Thompson,  they  figured, 
was  out  of  the  question.  Mr.  Oreen  finally 
consented.  He  had  77  percent  of  the  Repub- 
lican vote  In  the  nominating  primary,  and 
made  a  surprisingly  good  contest  for  mayor 
In  a  city  which  had  been  overwhelmingly 
Democratic,  although  Kelly  waa  elected. 


0I7TPOLL£0     BOOOCVZLT 

A  year  later.  Mr.  Green  waa  the  choice  of 
the  Republicans  for  Governor.  He  was 
elected  and  hla  total  vote  was  50.000  votes 
t>ett«r  than  that  of  President  Roosevelt,  who 
carried  nitnols  In  the  Presidential  election 
in  1940.  He  was  reelected  in  1944 — although 
In  that  year  the  State  alao  went  for  Roose- 
velt, demonstrating  again  Mr.  Green's  vote- 
getting  abUlty. 

As  Governor  of  Dltnols  throughout  World 
War  n.  Mr.  Green  had  plenty  of  knotty  prob- 
lems, which  he  handled  succeestuUy.  He 
was  a  veteran  himself  of  the  First  World 
War.  serving  in  the  Air  Corps  He  believes 
today  that  air  power  ahould  come  first  In 
the  country's  defense  program. 

The  Illinois  Governor  Is  a  Hoosler  by  birth. 
He  attended  Wabash  College  In  Crawfords- 
vlUe.  Ind..  and  It  was  there  be  got  the 
nickname  "Pete."  which  haa  stuck  to  him 
ever  since.  It  may  have  been  In  Indiana 
that  he  got  his  taste  for  politics,  too.  It 
has  been  said  thst  all  Hooalers  are  either 
politicians  or  writers,  and  some  are  both. 
At  the  end  of  2  years  In  college,  where  be 
had  played  foott>all.  Mr  Green  was  In  the 
Army  Air  Corps.  He  was  sent  out  to  the 
Pacific  Coast  as  an  instructor  and  was  there 
when  the  war  ended.  He  took  a  turn  at 
Leland  Stanford,  and  then  went  to  Chicago 
University  for  a  law  cotirae. 

Illinois'  delegation  to  the  Republican  Na- 
tional Convention  la  large  and  Important. 
It  haa  M  votea  to  caat  for  any  Prealdentlal 
candidate  who  ticklea  Its  fancy.  No  candi- 
date this  year  entered  the  States  Presiden- 
tial  preferential  primary.     That  primary  Is 


only  advisory — but  It  still  gives  the  voters  an 
opfwrtonlty  to  express  th.;maelves.  Repre- 
sentatives of  General  Mac  Arthur  and  Mr. 
Staaaan  were  on  hand  the  last  filing  day  with 
petitions  signed  and  ready,  placing  their  can- 
didates In  the  primary.  Neither.  apparenUy, 
cared  to  fUe  unleaa  the  other  did.  So.  after 
hours  of  eyemg  each  other,  both  went  away 
without  making  an  entry  In  the  primary. 
Oovamor  Oreen  had  no  plan  to  enter  thla 
primary,  and  would  not  have  done  so.  The 
eas.  however,  that  the  Illinois 
would  line  up  for  Oreen  on  the 
first  ballot  in  BepobUcan  National  Conven- 
tion, trre^aectlve  ot  the  result  of  the  pref- 
erential primary. 

That  expectation  still  perslsu  Among  the 
nilnoU  delegatea.  however,  are  supporters  of 
Senstor  Taft.  of  Ohto.  Dewey.  Stassen.  and 
Vandenberg.  who  may  Jump  on  the  second 
ballot — or  even  on  the  first — to  the  candidate 
of  their  choice.  Governor  Green,  for  his  part, 
win  endeavor  to  bold  the  delegation  together 
untU  the  time  arrives  to  msks  a  Unshot.  and 
then  to  deliver  It  to  the  winning  candidate. 
It's  the  kind  of  thing  that  can  tie  done  by  a 
large  State  delegation— with  a  great  deal  of 
political  benefit  to  the  man  who  engineers 
the  saaneuver  and  to  the  State  which  makes 
a  Prealdentlal  nomination  virtually  certain. 

SAT3  MX   HAS  NO  rAVOaTTS 

UntU  the  recent  Dewey-Stassen  fracas  In 
Oregon,  where  the  New  Yorker  defeated  the 
Mlnneaotan  In  detwte  and  then  in  the  pref- 
erential Prealdentlal  primary.  Mr.  Stassen  was 
making  wide  headway  among  the  Republi- 
cans of  Illinois,  eapadally  among  the  younger 
crowd.  Mr.  Dewey  appeared  to  be  second 
choice.  Taft  third — despite  the  fact  he  has 
had  a  pat  on  the  back  from  the  Chicago  Trib- 
une— and  VANnxNBxac  fourth.  The  trend  to 
Staseen.  however,  has  been  somewhat 
checked  by  the  Oregon  resulu. 

Governor  Green  asserts  fiatly  he  Is  playing 
no  favorites — particularly  since  he  has  been 
named  temporary  chairman  of  the  national 
convention  and  its  keynote  spesker.  He  dees 
not  Intend,  he  says,  to  step  down  from  the 
temporary  chairmanship  to  become  the  flcor 
manager  of  any  of  the  Prealdentlal  candi- 
dates, as  did  Mr.  Stassen.  who  was  keynote 
speaker  and  temporary  chairman  of  the  P.e- 
publlcan  National  Convenilon  In  1940.  Mr. 
Stassen  went  to  work  for  Wendell  L.  Wlllkle 
and  helped  bring  about  his  nomination.  The 
Mlnneaotan  was  Governor  of  bis  State  at  that 
time — but  too  young  to  become  a  candidate 
either  for  a  Presidential  or  Vice  Presidential 
nomination.  Mr.  Green,  who  Is  51.  Is  Ir  a 
different  poaltlon.  He  Is  well  paat  the  :i&- 
year  age  requisite  for  a  President  of  the 
United  States. 

The  Illinois  Governor  haa  long  been  a  per- 
sonal friend  of  Governor  Dewey.  A  repsrt 
was  published  last  summer  that  the  hew 
Yorker  had  offered  Green  the  Vice  Presiden- 
tial nomination  for  his  support  for  a  De^/ey 
Prealdentlal  nomination.  The  report  <vas 
fiatly  denied,  and  it  was  suggested  at  the  time 
it  had  been  circulated  to  embarrass  Gover  lor 
Dewey,  snd  perhaps  Mr.  Green  himself.  It 
Is  certain,  however,  that  Governor  Green  aas 
consulated  all  the  important  Presidential  c  m- 
dldate  camps — Taft's,  Dewey's.  Stassen 's.  iind 
so  on.  regarding  the  keynote  speech  he  l<  to 
make  at  the  Phlladelphlk  convention.  Mr. 
Green  has.  In  addition,  spent  several  dayt  In 
Washington  going  over  the  Issues  carefiiUy 
with  leading  Republican  Members  of  C^n- 
greaa.  The  speech  will.  It  Is  said,  be  a  lor- 
ward-looklng  document  when  It  Is  oomple  ed. 
embodying  policies  on  which  Republicans 
generally  can  agree. 

MO  SACS  sLama 

Mr  Green  himself.  In  past  speeches  ind 
Interviews,  has  asaaUed  the  handling  of  or- 
elgn  affairs  by  the  Truman  admlnlstrat  on. 
referring  to  the  United  Nations  as  an  Im- 
potent ciebatlng  society,  and  aa  a  dismal  (all- 
ure.   He  has  not  turned  his  back  on  Amerl- 
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can  aid  to  war-torn  Europe,  but  has  cautioned 
that  American  resources,  while  vast,  are  not 
unlimited. 

In  appearance  the  Illinois  Governor  is 
decidedly  prepossessslng.  He  has  an  athletic 
build,  prematurely  gray  hair,  and  ruddy 
complexion,  and  is  always  well  groomed.  He 
Is  no  back  slapper.  but  Is  a  good  mixer  and 
has  many  friends.  A  hard  worker,  he  fre- 
quently stays  on  the  Job — either  In  Spring- 
field or  Chicago — until  the  early  hours  of  the 
morning. 

During  his  administration  Illinois  has  been 
redlstrlcted  for  congressional  elections,  the 
first  time  since  1901.  Seven  earlier  govern- 
ors had  tried  their  hand  at  getting  a  redls- 
trtctlng  law  passed  and  failed.  The  situa- 
tion had  become  utterly  ridiculous — with  one 
oongreaalonal  dlatrlct  containing  about 
IXXW.OOO  people  and  another  only  170.000. 
The  State  baa  2fl  con^n'esslonal  districts 
under  the  new  law.  Thirteen  of  the  districts 
are  In  Chicago  and  Cook  County  and  13  are 
down -State. 

The  finances  of  the  State,  under  Mr. 
Green's  administration,  are  in  excellent 
alMpe.  At  the  same  time  he  has  done  much. 
In  cooperation  with  the  legislature,  to  build 
up  State  Institutions,  Including  mental  hos- 
pitals, teachers'  colleges,  and  the  University 
of  Illinois.  He  has  been  successful,  too.  In 
putting  through  a  liberal  cash  t>onus  for 
veterans  of  World  War  II. 

No  Governor  of  Illinois  has  been  elected 
for  three  consecutive  terms.  If  Mr.  Green 
wins  next  November  he  wUl  have  established 
a  record  The  prnepects  for  a  Republican 
victory  in  the  State  are  excellent.  For  the 
first  time  In  years  the  Republicans  polled 
more  votes  In  AprU  primary  elections  than 
did  the  I>mocrats.  Dllnols.  with  Its  big  vote 
in  the  electoral  college.  Is  a  key  State  in  any 
presidential  election.  Decidedly,  should  his 
political  fortunes  take  Governor  Green  out 
of  the  gubernatorial  contest  and  place  him 
on  the  Republican  national  ticket,  he  would 
be  helpful  in  carrying  this  great  Midwestern 
State  for  the  GOP. 


Voice  of  America 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HUBERT  S.  ELLIS 

or  WKST  VIXCINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSB  OF  REPRESKNTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  1,  1948 

Mr.  ELLIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  di- 
rect your  attention  to  an  editorial.  Voice 
of  America,  from  the  Huntington  (W. 
Va.»  Advertiser.  The  Advertiser  is  a 
Democratic  paper  and  edited  by  Mr. 
Clyde  A  Wellman. 

I  congratulate  the  editor  and  agree 
that  it  is  almost  incredible  such  a  thing 
could  happen.  However,  we  may  go  a 
step  farther  and  say  it  Is  incredible  that 
Congre.<;s  would  vote  money  to  support  a 
program  when  it  was  common  knowledge 
that  the  program  has  been  controlled 
and  operated  by  left-wingers  ever  since 
its  inception. 

A  resident  of  Himtington.  my  home 
town,  wrote  to  me  some  time  ago  and 
stated  that  he  was  in  Hungary  last  year 
and  heard  the  Voice  of  America  pro- 
gram beamed  to  that  section,  and  believe 
it  or  not.  the  program  opened  with  the 
playing  of  the  International,  the  Rus- 
sian anthem.  ThLs  program  has  been 
exposed  repeatedly  and  I  am  pleased  to 
tell  try  people  that,  having  knowledge 
of  the  stupidity  and  negligence  displayed. 


I  have  always  voted  against  the  appro- 
priation. Its  stated  oljjectives  are  good, 
but  for  some  reason  it  has  always  man- 
aged to  get  into  the  hands  of  counterfeit 
Americans. 
The  editorial  follows: 

VOICX    or    AMERICA 

The  Voice  of  America,  a  radio  program 
sponsored  by  the  Stale  Department,  and 
beamed  to  foreign  countries,  is  supposed  to 
poriray  the  life  and  history  of  the  American 
people. 

Here  Is  what  people  in  cerUin  Latin  Amer- 
ican areas  heard  recently  when  they  tuned 
In  on  the  program: 

"New  England  was  founded  by  hypocrisy 
and  Texas  by  sin. 

"Utah,  that's  where  men  have  as  many 
wlve«  as  they  can  support. 

"In  no  other  part  of  the  United  States 
has  the  colored  race  struggled  and  suffered 
so  much  as  here  (in  Alabama)." 

The  National  Broadcasting  Co.,  to  which 
the  program  was  'farmed  out,"  has  an- 
nounced the  firing  of  the  script  writer  who 
produced  the  slander.  But  this  sabotaging 
of  a  program  that  was  Intended  to  build  up 
friendship  for  America  abroad  won't  stop 
there  and  shouldn't.  Two  groups,  one  In 
each  branch  of  Congress,  are  Investigating 
and  President  Truman  has  ordered  a  per- 
sonal Inquiry. 

Considering  the  nature  and  purpose  of  the 
Voice  of  America  program,  it  is  almost  In- 
credible such  a  thing  could  happen.  Good 
American  dollars  from  the  taxpayers'  pockets 
finance  these  foreign  broadcasts.  No  effort 
should  be  spared  until  responsibility  is  defi- 
nitely fixed  for  the  stupidity  and  negligence 
that  have  made  a  well-meaning  Government 
undertaking  a  Joke  among  people  both  at 
home^  and  abroad. 


Floods  in  the  Northwest 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MIKE  MANSFIELD 

or  MONTANA 

e  IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'nVES 

Tuesday.  June  1.  1948 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der unanimous  consent.  I  am  inserting 
In  the  Record  a  letter  from  the  American 
Red  Cross  and  an  accompanying  report. 
I  want  to  congratulate  the  Red  Cross  on 
the  work  it  is  endeavoring  to  do  in  the 
flood-stricken  States  of  Montana,  Idaho, 
Washington,  and  Oregon. 

I  am  also  in  touch  with  the  Northwest 
Division  of  the  United  States  Corps  of 
Engineers,  and  I  have  wired  Lieutenant 
Colonel  Beaudeau  at  Bonners  Ferry, 
Idaho,  to  rush  all  possible  assistance  to 
the  town  of  Troy,  Mont.,  whose  mayor 
wlrod  me  of  the  grave  situation  there. 

We  of  the  Northwest  are  depending  on 
what  the  Red  Cross  and  the  Corps  of  En- 
gineers will  do.  and  should  the  necessity 
arise,  the  congressional  delegations  from 
Montana,  Idaho,  Washington,  and  Ore- 
gon will  unite  in  their  efforts  to  obtain 
needed  relief  and  assistance. 

The  letter  and  report  follow: 

TBI  Amexicam  National  Rxs  Csoes, 

Washington  D.  C  ,  June  1,  1S48. 
The  Honorable  Michael  J.  Mansfblc, 
House  of  Representatives, 

Washington.  D.  C. 
DxAS  Ma.  MANsnzLo:  The  attached  sum- 
mary of  the  fiood  situation  In  Oregon.  Mon- 
tana, Washington,  and  Idaho  has  Just  been 
received  from  our  Pacific  area  office  In  San 


Francisco.    1  thought  you  might  be  Inter- 
ested in  seeing  it. 

Two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars 
was  allotted  today  as  an  Initial  appropriation 
to  meet  the  emergency  needs  of  the  disaster 
sufferers.  Additional  funds  will  be  made 
available  as  needed.  Over  60  trained  disaster 
workers  have  been  assigned  to  assist  the 
affected  communities. 
Sincerely  yours, 

COUN  Herkuc, 
Administrator,  Disaster  Relief  Service. 

PACOIC    NOBTHWXST   rLOOOB.    S:30    A.    IC. 
JUKE    1,   1948 

Information  given  in  attached  summary  is 
based  on  telephone  and  telegraph  reports  re- 
ceived last  night  from  Red  Cross  chapters  in 
counties  affected.  In  a  number  of  other 
cases,  those  with  question  marks  (?).  we 
know  th».t  counties  were  affected,  but  no 
definite  figures  could  be  obtained;  damage 
and  destruction  to  homes  was  probably  not 
very  great. 

It  is  estimated  that  approximately  80  per- 
cent or  approximately  6.000  of  the  families 
affected  will  need  partial  or  complete  reha- 
bilitation assistance  from  the  Red  Cross 
Earlier  reports  indicate  17  persons  lost  their 
lives  In  the  States  affected  last  week.  No 
confirming  report*  of  deaths  at  Vanport  have 
been  received  yet. 

Of  the  4,000  homes  In  Vanport.  Indications 
show  that  a  large  number  were  destroyed  and 
the  balance  seriously  damaged.  Twelve  shel- 
ters were  In  operation  by  the  Red  Cross  in 
Portland  yesterday,  and  additional  ones  will 
be  opened  as  needed  for  evacuees  from  Van- 
port.  The  great  majority  of  families  affected, 
however,  are  living  in  private  homes,  hotels, 
churches,  and  other  buildings.  Many  of 
these  win  undoubtedly  move  to  Red  Cross 
shelters  during  the  day.  Housing  will  be 
major  future  problem. 

The  upper  Columbia  River  is  lalllng.  Flood 
stage  at  Portland  yesterday  was  29  feet  and 
a  crest  of  30.5  feet  Is  expected  tonight. 

Red  Cross  made  an  allotment  of  9250.000 
yesterday  morning  to  meet  initial  emergency 
needs  of  disaster  sufferers.  Additional  funds 
will  be  made  available  as  needed. 

Summary  report  (2:30  a.  m.  June  1,  1949) 
Pacific  Northwest  floods,  from  San  Fran- 
cisco headquarters  of  the  Red  Cross 
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Federal  Aid  for  Edacation 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  W.  M.  (DON)  WHEELER 

OF  oaoBotA 
IN  Tt«  HOUSB  or  iaPR18«NTATlVB8 

Tuesday,  June  1.  1948 

WHEELER.     Mr   Speaker.  It  Is  a 
able  fact  that  there  are  millions 


Mr 

lamen 

of  American  children  who  are  today  fail- 


have  educational  opportunity  af- 
them  commensurate  with  the 
high  ^tandari  of  living  of  which  we  so 
proud  y  boftst  in  thla  country.  It  Is  true 
that  w<^  have  more  of  many  of  the  ma- 

hlngs  of  life  than  nny  other  coun- 

>ur  children  have  access  to  fine 
nidtM,  and  many  other  lux- 

it  llf«  but  we  have  sadly  failed  In 
provl(  Ing  for  them  adequate  educational 
fadlit  en 

Americans  like  to  say  that  all  men 
led  equal  althouKh  we  realize  that 

ly  this  is  not  true  for  there  are 
some  irho  are  bom  with  more  baxic  Intel- 
llgenc!  than  others  but  there  are  none 
of  us  who  adhere  to  the  American  con- 
cept ff  equality  who  would  say  that  all 
men  ;  hould  not  be  afforded  equal  op- 
portunity to  develop  our  inherent  capaci- 
ties No:  we  all  asree  that  all  men 
ahouic  be  afforded  equality  of  opportu- 
nity, et  we  .seem  willing  to  sit  idly  by 
while  ;he  facts  of  our  educational  set-up 
In  thi;  country  stare  us  in  the  face  with 
the  fart  that  our  action  or  inaction  com- 
pletely belies  our  words. 

Th«re  are  those  who  woilld  adhere  to 
the  theory  that  the  childen  in  any  one 
particular  section  of  America  should  be 
affortJ  ed  educational  opportunity  In  pro- 
porti(  n  to  their  parents"  ability  to  pay 
for  th  s  opportunity.  These  are  the  ones 
who  w  ould  deny  a  child  the  full  fruits  of 
the  \  nerican  way  of  life  simply  because 
the  c  lild's  parents  happen  to  live  In  a 
sectloi  of  the  c^iuntry  where  economic 
clrcunstances  preclude  educational  op- 
portunity commensurate  with  that  of- 
fered children  m  other  more  highly  fa- 
vored sections  of  the  country.  These  are 
Um  (K  les  who  would  say  to  a  child  that 
rnhhof  igh  he  is  born  in  Ood's  image  in 
the  li.nd  of  the  free  and  the  home  of 
the  bi  ave.  he  must  remain  In  the  educa- 
tion hinterland  simply  because  geo- 
graphical accident  decreed  that  he  be 
born  n  the  East.  South.  West,  or  North 
or  bcjrause  his  parents  and  neighbors 
to  live  in  an  area  which  has  not 
I  IS  well  blessed  economically  as  some 
ettMr  section. 

A  8  reat  deal  has  been  said  about  such 
thing ;  as  higher  minimum  wage  rates. 
publi(  houslnc.  drll  -rights,  and  many 
other  social  and  economic  questions.  It 
seenu  to  me,  however,  that  we  are  prone 
to  all  )w  immediate  iuues  and  problems 
to  otscure  from  our  vision  the  basic 
fact  t  lat  all  of  these  problems  would  tend 
towatd  solution  if  the  basic  problem  of 
Ignorance  could  be  solved.  I  sincerely 
bttttv  t  that  ignorance  is  the  root  of  most 
of  oar  social  and  economic  ills.  I  do 
not  tiean  by  this  that  I  think  mere 
acade  noic  education  will  solve  our  prob- 
lem ■>  iwalght  but  I  do  believe  that  more 


and  better  educational  opportimlty  be- 
ing furnished  our  children  would  t)egin 
to  work  as  a  potent  yeast  that  would 
eventually  leaven  the  whole  loaf  of  our 
boily  politic.  Knowledge  instead  of 
legislative  decree  is  the  thing  that  will 
rid  this  country  of  prejudice  and  bigotry. 
Instead  of  telling  the  people  what  they 
nrast  do  toward  ridding  our  land  of  un- 
wholesome fears  and  prejudices  let  us 
plftce  in  their  hands  the  lamp  of  knowl- 
edge that  they  might  find  their  way 
to  a  better  and  brighter  day.  Oil  for 
th  s  lamp  is  greatly  and  presently  need- 
ed in  the  form  of  Federal  aid  for  educa- 
tlcn. 

At  the  end  of  World  War  II  we  Ameri- 
cans found  thrust  upon  us  a  role  of  world 
lendership  which  we  did  not  want  and 
which  we  are  poorly  prepared  to  per- 
form. We  were  willing  to  send  our. tons 
and  our  goods  to  the  four  comers  of  the 
world  to  fight  against  oppression  but  we 
did  this  in  the  hope  that,  once  the  fight- 
ing was  over,  we  woulJ  be  allowed  to  come 
home  and  forget  the  rest  of  the  world  and 
Iti  woes.  We  have  not  been  allowed  to 
do  this  but  have  found  that  the  rest  of 
the  world  is  looking  to  us  for  material  aid 
and  spiritual  leader.ship  in  the  postwar 
era.  It  will  be  dlfUcult  if  not  impossible 
for  this  Nation  to  fulfill  its  new  world 
role  unle.ss  the  population  is  fully  In- 
formed and  conscious  of  its  obligations. 
Since  only  through  an  educated,  intel- 
ligent electorate  can  we  maintain  a 
democratic  government,  it  is  necessary 
that  we  believe  deeply,  passionately, 
earnestly,  in  our  public-school  system. 
Although  not  bombed  during  the  war  as 
uere  European  schools,  our  own  schools 
suffered  great  disasters  during  the  war 
and  are  still  disintegrating  as  surely  as 
though  they  had  been  blasted  by  heavy 
bombers.  Our  public  schools  are  faced 
with  a  crisis  of  such  great  proportion 
that  it  is  not  an  exaggeration  to  say  that 
democracy  itself  is  at  stake. 

By  emphasis  on  public  education  and 
due  regard  to  Christian  principles  this 
Nation  became  a  mighty  citadel  of  eco- 
nomic, social,  and  military  strength,  and 
rose  to  world  leadership.  But  today 
other  large  nations  are  exceeding  us  In 
their  educational  efforts,  and  the  situa- 
tion is  being  reversed.  The  attitude  that 
"It  Just  does  not  pay  to  teach  any  more" 
Is  becoming  prevalent  among  those  who 
might  consider  teaching  in  this  country. 
The  teacher  shortage  is  acute  and  is  be- 
coming worse  in  that  tens  of  thousands 
of  teachers  are  deserting  the  classrooms. 
Because  of  the  teacher  .shortage.  2.000  000 
children  who  last  year  were  deprived  of 
adequate  education,  were  thus  cheated  of 
their  rightful  heritage  and  denied  an 
adequate  preparation  for  American  cit- 
izenship For  lack  of  teacher?.  6,000 
schools  were  closed  last  year  and  75.000 
children  had  no  schooUng  of  any  kind. 
Mr.  Speaker,  can  we  allow  this  situa- 
tion to  continue  ■^  Do  we  not  owe  our 
children  more  than  this'  If  democracy 
fails  and  materialism  takes  over  the 
world,  will  we  not  k>e  largely  at  fault 
for  not  having  done  a  better  Job  of  pro- 
viding facilities  for  the  attainment  of 
knowledge?  Tes.  the  blood  of  democracy 
will  surely  be  on  our  hands  If  we  fail  in 
this  patent  duty. 


Because  thousands  of  qualified  teach- 
ers have  left  our  schools  for  better  pay- 
ing pasitions.  we  have  employed  about 
125.000  teachers  In  the  United  States  on 
emergency  or  substandard  certificates. 
This  amounts  to  about  one  out  of  every 
seven.  Before  the  war  there  were  only 
2.300  serving  on  such  substandard  li- 
censes. Sixty-one  thousand  teachers  in 
our  schools  today  have  no  education  be- 
yond high  school.  If  the  present  rate  of 
issuance  of  substandard  licenses  is  al- 
lowed to  continue,  half  the  children  In 
the  United  States  will  be  taught  by  sub- 
standard teachers  in  10  years.  Mr. 
Speaker,  would  you  go  out  and  license 
125.000  miners  to  practice  medicine?  No. 
you  would  not.  Then  why  should  we 
countenance  the  licensing  of  125.000  un- 
qualified teachers? 

Since  IMl  over  350.000  of  our  best 
teachers  have  left  the  public  schools  Of 
the  Nation's  850.000  teachers,  20  percent 
are  new  to  their  Jobs  each  year— double 
the  turn-over  that  occurred  before  the 
war.  It  Is  expected  that  75.000  teachers 
will  leave  the  profession  this  year. 
School  ofScials  are  agreed  that  this  un- 
precedentedly  high  turn-over,  unless 
checked,  will  lead  to  an  unstable  and 
weakened  school  system.  Many  years 
will  be  required  to  bring  our  school  sys- 
tem to  the  degree  of  stability  presently 
found  in  any  one  of  the  other  major 
countries  of  the  world.  It  Is  necessary 
that  teaching  become  a  profession  of  dis- 
tinction as  in  the  other  great  countries, 
where  teachers  know  that  they  have  life- 
time positions. 

The  basic  trouble  with  our  Nation's 
schools  Is  inadequate  financial  support. 
The  average  American  classroom  teacher 
today  receives  only  about  $40  per  week. 
Rural  teachers  on  the  average  receive 
le.ss  than  $30  a  week.  Despite  recent 
salary  Increar  s  the  teachers  are  still 
the  financial  stepchildren  of  the  Re- 
public. A  peculiar  distortion  of  values 
has  arisen  In  this  country  which  re.sults 
in  teachers  receiving  less  for  cultivating 
the  minds  of  children  than  garbage  col- 
lectors receive  for  picking  up  waste.  In 
Detroit,  for  example,  the  prison  cooks 
begin  at  $2,736  a  year,  comfort-station 
attendants  at  $2,222.  and  dog  catchers  at 
$2,485.  The  garbage-collector  foremen 
receive  from  $4,761  to  $5,238  and  rat-ex- 
terminator foremen  from  $  '.095  •>  $3,942 
Detroit's  teachers  on  the  other  hand  be- 
gin at  $2,094  after  completing  4  year.' 
of  college  training,  plus  showing  unusua 
ability  in  guiding  children  and  a  superior 
knowledge  of  one  or  more  specific  sub- 
jects. 

While  the  United  States  of  Americ£. 
spends  only  1.5  percent  of  its  national 
Income  for  education.  Great  Britain 
spends  3  percent,  and  the  Soviet  Union 
about  8  percent.  The  United  States  of 
America  is  now  spending  a  lower  per- 
cent of  its  national  Income  for  school? 
than  at  any  other  time  in  recent  years. 
During  the  depression  we  spent  abou". 
$2,000,000,000,  or  5  percent  of  a  national 
income  of  $40.000.000  000.  Now  we  ana 
spending  for  our  public  schools  only 
about  one  and  one-half  billion  of  a  na- 
tional Income  of  one  hundred  and  sixty- 
five  billion.  At  the  same  time  we  an; 
■pending  three  billion  for  beer,  nearl:/ 
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four  billion  for  cigarettes,  and  close  to 
nine  billion  for  liquor. 

In  general,  the  morale  of  our  teachers 
is  the  lowest  It  has  ever  been.  For  the 
first  time  in  history,  teachers  have  gone 
out  on  strike  in  many  of  '>ur  cities.  The 
strikes  and  threats  of  strikes  are  the 
result  of  the  neglect  and  pauperization 
of  our  school  system.  For  too  many 
years  we  have  turned  away  when  the 
teachers  called  for  assistance.  Closed 
schools  are  a  symbol  of  our  sick  de- 
mocracy. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  cannot  afford  for  our 
schools  to  fail  because  of  a  penny-wise 
and  pound -foolish  fiscal  policy.  We 
cannot  afford  to  say  that  we  do  not  have 
money  with  which  to  educate  our  chil- 
dren and  at  the  same  time  .spend  blUloos 
piu-chaslng  material  things  for  the  peo- 
ple of  the  rest  of  the  world.  It  is  fine 
to  spend  billions  In  order  to  keep  our 
neighbor's  hou.se  from  burning,  but  the 
part  of  wisdom  would  dictate  that  we 
dampen  our  own  roof  so  that  our  own 
house  may  not  burn.  This  can  be  done 
for  a  very  small  fraction  o'  the  amount 
we  are  spending  on  the  European  recov- 
ery plan.  While  we  are  preparing  to 
spend  billions  on  E31P.  it  seems  that  we 
can  certainly  afford  to  spend  the  $300,- 
000,000  it  would  take  to  Initiate  the  Fed- 
eral aid  to  education  program  which 
passed  the  other  body  in  the  form  of 
S.  472 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  an  effort  to  give  the 
membership  of  this  House  an  opportu- 
nity to  express  them.selves  on  the  ques- 
tion of  Federal  aid  for  education,  I  have 
recently  filed  Discharge  Petition  No.  19. 
which  is  now  on  the  Clerk's  desk.  We 
cannot  afford  to  let  the  Eightieth  Con- 
gress come  to  a  close  without  having 
provided  aid  for  our  faltering  .'jchools.  I 
do  not  see  how  the  elected  Representa- 
tives of  the  people  can  go  home  this  sum- 
mer with  a  clear  conscience  until  we  have 
prepaicd  ourselves  to  look  our  children 
In  the  face  and  say  that  we  have  at  last 
startec"  In  the  direction  of  providing  ade- 
quate educ&tional  facilities  for  all  of 
them. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  call  to  the 
attention  of  the  House  a  very  pertinent 
and  timely  editorial  from  the  Atlanta 
Constitution  under  date  of  May  25,  1948. 
I  include  this  editorial  in  its  entirety  for 
the  benefit  of  the  membership. 

A  I«.\TIONAI.  TKAGEDY  IN  THE  CFTING'' 

Wttb  less  than  4  weeks  remaining  before 
Congress'  scheduled  adjournment.  It  appears 
Increasingly  probable  that  the  Federal  aid 
to  education  bill  will  not  ht  passed. 

And  that  wUl  be  a  national  tragedy. 

The  measure,  which  passed  the  Senate  by 
•  vote  of  68  to  22.  has  been  bottled  up  In 
the  House  Commltt^  on  Education  and 
Labor  for  nearly  2  months  now.  And  there 
are  no  signs  that  It  will  be  reported  out  in 
time  for  action  at  the  present  session. 

This  situation  exists  despite  the  fact  that 
the  vast  majority  of  those,  such  as  Senator 
T*rr.  who  formerly  opposed  the  measure 
have  now  realleed  Its  need.  Indeed,  there 
are  no  mar*  e«ger  advocates  of  Federal  aid 
than  In  some  SUtes  which  stand  to  bear  a 
relatively  large  share  of  the  cost.  This  Is 
because  they  are  recognizing  the  fact  tiiat 
much  of  their  {Mpulation  Is  made  up  of  per- 
•ons  educated  in  other  sections. 

The  Chicago  Dally  News,  for  liuUnce,  cites 
the  Senate  committee  report.  "Due  to  in- 
creased population  tnobllltj,  future  citizens 


of  areas  In  which  tbere  is  the  greatest  con- 
centration of  wealth  are  being  educated  or 
neglected  in  the  less-prlvlleged  area,"  add- 
ing, "This  consideration  applies  with  particu- 
lar force  to  Chicago,  whose  industrial  and 
other  opportunities  offer  a  powerful  attrac- 
tion to  this  migratory  population.  •  •  • 
Our  Republic  has  as  lU  foundation  the 
equality  of  opportunity.  We  are  not  even 
remotely  approaching  that  idea  in  the  kind 
of  education  offered  to  all  our  children." 

Anyone  who  bothers  to  Investigate  can 
readily  determine  that  even  If  they  spent 
every  dollar  of  their  revenue  on  education, 
there  are  a  number  of  lower-income  States 
which  could  not  possibly  provide  schools  on 
a  par  with  those  of  th*  more  prosperous 
States. 

Tb*y  must  have  Federal  aid  If  their  chil- 
dren are  indeed  to  have  an  equality  of  educa- 
tional opportunity. 

And  If,  as  now  seMns  likely,  the  current 
Oongrcts  fails  to  glv*  it  to  them.  It  will  be 
not  a  secuonal  but  a  national  tragedy. 


ERP  Fandi  Should  Not  B«  Used  by  Great 
Britaii  To  Prejudice  Eire  Againit  North- 
era  Ireland — Six  Northern  Connties 
Should  Be  GiTen  Freedom  To  Join  Eire 


REMARKS 

or 

HON.  GORDON  L.  McDONOUGH 

or  CALIFOENIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday .  June  1.  1948 

Mr.  McDONOUGH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
have  asked  for  this  time  to  comment 
briefly  upon  the  stand  which  the  State 
Department  appears  to  be  taking  In  re- 
gard to  the  partition  of  Ireland,  which 
was  forced  upon  that  country  over  25 
years  ago.  and  which  Great  Britain 
maintains  to  this  day.  If  we  make  in- 
quiry at  the  State  Department  regarding 
this  matter,  we  are  told  that  this  is  a 
domestic  question  which  is  to  be  settled 
between  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and 
that  it  is  not  a  matter  on  which  the 
United  States  Government  can  properly 
take  a  stand. 

Despite  this  attitude,  when  it  comes 
to  the  distribution  of  funds  under  the 
European  recovery  program,  this  country 
Is  definitely  taking  a  stand  in  favor  of 
the  forced  partition  of  Ireland  by  reason 
of  the  unequal  treatment  which  we  are 
affording  Eire  as  compared  with  North- 
em  Ireland.  In  the  case  of  Northern 
Ireland  we  are  offering  a  grant  of  $3 
for  every  dollar  which  we  make  as  a 
loan,  whereas  in  dealing  with  Eire  we 
are  demanding  that  every  dollar  which 
they  shall  receive  shai;  be  as  a  loan  and 
must  therefore  he  repaid.  In  short,  we 
are  taking  a  definite  political  stand 
favoring  Northern  Ireland  in  opposition 
to  the  rest  of  that  country. 

What  justification  there  can  be  for 
this  unusual  situation  which  we  have 
created  is  certainly  not  apparent.  In  a 
country  the  size  of  Ireland,  the  economic 
conditions  do  not  vary  to  such  a  degree 
as  to  explata  this  difference  in  treatment. 
The  small  section  of  Ireland  consisting 
of  six  counties,  which  constitute  the 
British  dominated  and  British  controlled 


country  of  Northern  Ireland  with  Bel- 
fast as  a  capital,  does  not  differ  ma- 
terially from  the  other  26  counties  Inso- 
far as  their  economic  situation  is 
concerned.  Both  sections  of  the  country 
are  agricultural  in  aspect,  and  each  con- 
tains an  equal  amount  of  mdustry, 
although  the  Industry  in  the  north  is 
confined  to  a  smaller  area.  The  same 
people  occupy  both  sections  of  the  coun- 
try, only  the  form  of  government  differs. 

In  Northern  Ireland  the  parliament  Is 
subject  to  British  domination  and  the 
country  is  policed  with  British  troops. 
In  Eire,  with  Its  capital  in  Dublin,  the 
parliament  is  similar  to  our  own  Con- 
gress, being  elected  In  democratic  elec- 
tions and  entirely  free  from  outside 
control  or  subjection.  The  constitution 
of  Eire  is  based  upon  our  own  Constitu- 
tion; their  republlctm  form  of  govern- 
ment is  a  representative  democracy,  juat 
as  our  own  country  la. 

The  Irish  people  are  entirely  free  from 
the  Inroads  of  communism,  and  in  Eire, 
there  is  not  even  the  taint  of  socialism. 
such  as  exist.*  in  Great  Britain  today. 
In  spite  of  this  situation,  we  are  offering 
to  Great  Britain,  under  the  Marshall 
plan,  $300,000,000  as  an  outright  grant, 
along  with  a  loan  of  another  $100,000,000; 
whereas  we  are  making  Eire  eligible 
for  a  loan  only  and  we  are  demanding 
that  they  must  repay  every  dollar  which 
they  receive  from  us. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  Belfast 
government  is  subsidized  by  Great 
Britain  through  a  grant  of  more  than 
$40,000,000  annually,  while  the  gov- 
ernment in  Eire  must  rely  solely  upwn 
its  own  resources  and  its  own  revenues. 
As  a  result  the  money,  which  we  are 
sending  to  Great  Britain,  will  in  part  be 
used  to  finance  the  British  control  and 
domination  of  Northern  Ireland.  The 
funds  which  the  Belfast  government  will 
receive,  through  London,  will  be  tliree- 
quarters  gift  and  one-quarter  loan, 
whereas  the  funds  going  to  the  free  gov- 
ernment in  Dublin  will  be  exclusively  in 
the  form  of  a  loan.  In  this  way,  we  are 
deliberately  taking  a  political  stand  in 
Ireland  to  the  detriment  of  the  free  and 
democratic  section  of  the  country  and 
to  the  advantage  of  the  British  controlled 
six  counties  in  the  north. 

Our  State  Department  is.  in  effect, 
telling  the  people  of  Ireland  that  they 
would  fare  much  better  were  they  subject 
to  British  domination  than  they  can  as 
a  free  and  Independent  people.  What 
capital  the  British  will  make  of  all  this 
in  Ireland  remains  to  be  seen,  but  cer- 
tainly this  country  has  no  right  to  play 
such  a  part  in  a  domestic  question  as  to 
favor  Great  Britain's  maintenance  of  a 
police  state  in  Northern  Ireland.  By  our 
action,  we  are  upholding  Britain's  arm 
while  It  wields  a  club  over  the  heads  of 
the  Irish  people.  We  are  supplementing 
Britain's  unfair  and  unequal  treatment 
of  Eire  in  a  most  direct  manner. 

For  the  purpose  of  Illustrating  the 
manner  in  which  England  conducts  her 
business  with  Eire,  I  need  only  cite  one 
example  and  that  is  the  matter  of  the 
purchase  of  cattle,  which  is  the  primary 
and  major  agricultural  pursiiit  of  the 
Irish  people.  England  has  a  fixed  price 
at  which  she  purchases  cattle  from  the 
English  people,  which  la  the  same  price 
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gte  pi  ys  to  the  people  of  Northern  Ire- 
land.    Yet  when  tt  cornea  to  pUHltlMlnf 
CfttU*  raised  In  Eire,  then  Knftaad  d«- 
■MUld  I  that  theM  cattle  be  sold  at  a  lower 
prtce  than  tho««  of  Northern   Ireland. 
Th«  p  rice  so  fixed  U  also  lower  than  that 
at  wMch  the  cattle  can  be  sold  on  the 
BUiop  Mn  market.     Intere-ttingly  enough. 
Oreat  Britain  refuses  to  buy  the  cattle  of 
Eire  I  inless  the  price  Is  fixed  below  both 
the  European  market  price  and  the  do- 
mestl :  EnjtUsh  or  Northern  Ireland  price. 
Under  these  circumstances.   I   wonder 
bev  1  adTy  Great  Britain  may  be  in  need 
of  fo-dstuffs,  when  she  refuses  to  pur- 
chAM  unless  she  can  do  so  at  a  price 
briOM  the  normal  market  value:  or  is  It 
Just  1 1  case  of  Great  Britain  finding  It 
more  important  to  reduce  the  economic 
stancards  of  the  people  of  Eire  below 
thos"  of  the  people  of  Northern  Ireland. 
even  at  the  expense  of  aUowing  her  own 
peop  e  in  England  to  go  hungry? 

Re  tardless  of  what  may  be  England's 
purpise.  certainly  this  country  should 
not  t  e  a  p€U-ty  to  this  further  attempt  of 
Um  hitlsh  to  dominate  the  welfare  of 
llM  Irish,  nor  should  we  Join  In  that  ef- 
fort »y  ourselves  discriminating  against 
the  1  leople  of  Eire  in  a  similar  manner. 
If  coidltions  in  Northern  Ireland  Justify 
the  naklng  of  a  grant  of  three  out  of 
ever  four  dollars  which  find  their  way 
Into  ;hat  country,  then  the  conditions  of 
the  I  est  of  Ireland  certainly  call  for  the 
MBU  treatment.  In  fact  the  economic 
cond  Ition  of  Eire  wlU  be  worse  than  Uiat 
of  ^orthem  Ireland,  if  they  are  com- 
peU(  d  to  sell  their  cattle  at  prices  below 
tlM  market,  since  tattle  Is  their  main 
agrt'Ultural  product,  as  well  as  their 
maiJ  k  export  product. 

B  '  reason  of  the  stand  which  we  have 
tak(  n  m  the  matter  of  loans,  we  are  defi- 
nite y  putting  the  stamp  of  approval  up- 
on he  British  domination  of  Northern 
Irel  ind.  whettier  we  are  willing  to  admit 
It  o)  not.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  the 
Irish  people  have  repeatedly  expressed 
thel-  desire  for  a  united  country,  free 
frori  the  outside  domination  or  control 
of  f)relgn  powers,  and  have  constantly 
fouf  ht  to  obtain  their  freedom,  we  have 
don  •  nothing  to  assist  them  in  their  pur- 
suit of  independence.  We  have  talked  a 
fret  t  deal  about  the  rights  of  small  na- 
tion s  freely  to  determine  their  own  form 
of  g  jvemment.  but  by  our  actions  we  are 
encouraging  the  domination  of  Ireland 
by  I  foreign  government,  and  that  in 
spit ;   of    the   expressed   wishes   of    the 

.pec  lie. 

^  r.  Speaker,  it  seems  to  me  that  the 
Sla  e  Department  should  demand  that 
the  British  bring  to  an  end  the  partition 
Of  Ireland:  should  demand  that  there  be 
an  elimination  of  the  police  state  In 
Moithern  Ireland:  and  that  until  this  Is 
dOB  t.  then  this  country  should  refuse  to 
adv  ince  funds  to  Great  Britain  under  the 
Ma  shall  plan,  because  to  do  so  would 
me)  in  that  we  are  in  effect  placing  our 
approval  upon  this  forceable  partition  of 
Ireluid  and  the  continua^ice  of  the  police 
stale  in  Northern  Ireland.  The  State 
Dejartment  should  take  a  realistic  view 
of  1  his  situation  and  insist  upon  an  end 
of  he  partition  of  Ireland  In  order  to 
avo  Id  the  embarrassing  position  of  being 
opiosed  to  an  undivided  Ireland. 


Jean  Chappciear.  Natioaal  Spelling 
Champion,  194S 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON  WALTER  B.  HUBER 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  CF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  1.  194S 

Mr  HUBER.  Mr  Speaker,  all  the 
world  loves  a  champion  and  I  have  the 
honor  of  representing  the  Fourteenth 
Congressional  District  of  Ohio  which  has 
produced  the  champion  for  1948  In  the 
Twenty-first  National  Spelling  Bee. 
spon.sored  by  the  Scripps-Howard.  the 
Akron  (Ohio'  Beacon-Journal,  and  other 
leading  newspapers  from  New  York  to 
California.  The  contest  for  the  Akron 
area  was  under  the  very  capable  super- 
vision of  Miss  Frances  Murphey.  spelling 
bee  editor,  whose  kindness  and  under- 
standing have  been  a  source  of  great  en- 
couragement to  the  contestants. 

The  champion.  Miss  Jean  Chappelear. 
who  will  be  14  years  of  age  in  June,  is 
the  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lewis 
Chappelear.  Jr..  with  whom  I  have  the 
plea-sure  of  acquaintanceship.  They  live 
in  the  small  community  of  Black  Horse  In 
Portage  County,  Ohio,  where  blond. 
blue-eyed  Jean  earns  money  in  her  spare 
time  by  acting  as  a  baby-sitter. 

Jean  has  displayed  the  perseverance 
of  a  real  champion  in  that  she  entered 
three  spelling   bee  contests  locally   be- 
fore  finally    getting    Into    the    naUonal 
championship  this  year  for  the  first  time. 
Her  determination  to  win  inspired  her 
to  study  spelling  for  3   years.  2  hours 
daily,  under  the  excellent  coaching  of  her 
mother  and  with  the  assistance  of  her 
teachers.     This  persistent  effort  resulted 
In  her  attaining  her  goal,  the  national 
championship,  and  also  gave  her  a  great 
knowledge  of  words  and  their  meanings 
and  enlarged  her  vocabulary  immeasur- 
ably.    Although  spelling  is  her  first  love, 
her  other  grades  in  school  are  high  and 
she  won  honorable  mention  in  the  State 
scholarship  eighth  grade  contest.     She 
will     enter     Ravenna     Township     High 
School    next    term.     I    am    particularly 
pleased  that  Jean  wants  to  be  a  teacher 
and  that  she  will  put  her  first  prize  of 
$500  check  in  either  war  lx)nds  or  in  the 
bank  to  help  pay  lor  a  college  education. 
An  additional  prize  was  a  week-end  trip 
to  New  York  City,  the  first  visit  for  Jean 
to  our  Nations  largest  city. 

Jeans  talents  extend  to  the  field  of 
music — the  piano  and  the  clarinet.  She 
plays  the  clarinet  in  the  Ravenna  Town- 
ship Band,  having  participated  in  quite 
a  few  State  contests.  In  fact,  I  am  told, 
there  was  a  State  contest  the  same  week- 
end of  the  spelling  bee,  and  Jean  had 
to  choose  between  the  two.  I  am  happy 
that  she  chose  to  spell. 

The  Washington  Daily  News  of  May 
29  gives  this  account  of  the  bee: 

Jean  sajrs  ahe  owes  her  victory  mo«tly  to 
her  prayers.  Throughout  most  of  the  6- 
hour  bee.  »h«  prayed.  It  won't  noticeable 
at  first,  but  when  the  going  got  tougher 
•be  cloflcd  her  eyes  tight  and  the  audience 
could  see  her  Ilpa  moTe.  When  the  bee  was 
over,    someone    asked    her    what    she    held 


clutcbrd  SO  ftlfhUy  In  her  hand.  It  was  a 
penny  whieh  her  3-ye«r-o!d  sister  had  klaaed 
(or  luck  snd  given  to  her  before  she  Uft 
bome.  she  said. 

Jean's  victory  gives  me  a  feeling  of 
pride,  not  only  because  she  lives  In  my 
district  and  my  State,  but  In  a  larger 
sense  because  she  Is  a  shining  example 
of  youth  at  its  best— alert  mentally  con- 
scientiou-s  and  preserving  in  purpose, 
with  unswerving  faith  In  themselves  and 
In  the  future. 

Many  are  alarmed  about  present-day 
youth.  True,  they  read  the  comic  books 
but  they  also  read  their  school  books. 
These  youngsters  competing  in  the  na- 
tional spelling  contests — capable,  self- 
reliant,  resourceful — would  not  suffer  by 
comparison  with  their  grandparents* 
generation.  They  possess  a  whole  new 
vocabulary  that  would  have  been  mean- 
ingless to  other  generations.  They  can 
spell  and  define  words  that  cannot  be 
pronounced  by  their  elders.  With  proper 
guidance,  the.^e  young  citizens  will  shoul- 
der the  burdens  of  tomorrow  and  suc- 
cessfully cope  with  the  problems  of  the 
atomic  age. 
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Taft-EIIenderWafner  Housing  Bill 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  A.  BLATNIK 

or   MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPREHENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  I.  1948 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  Mr.  JSpeaker.  the 
Taft-Ellender-Wagner  housing  bill 
which  would  furnish  15.000.000  new 
homes  over  a  10-year  period,  is  neces- 
sary to  provide  decent  housing  for  all 
Americans.  In  spite  of  the  obvious 
merits  and  worthy  objectives  of  this  Im- 
portant measure,  the  opposition  maneu- 
ver of  "talking  it  to  death"  is  jeopardiz- 
ing Its  chances  of  passage  during  this 
session.  Under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record.  I  include  an  edi- 
torial from  the  May  31,  1948.  edition  of 
the  Washington  Post  which,  in  my  opin- 
ion, reflects  the  opinion  of  the  majority 
of  the  American  people  regarding  such 
stalling  tactics: 

T-f-W   BILL 

It  is  difficult  to  believe  that  a  majority 
of  the  Members  of  Congress  wish  to  face 
their  constituents  without  having'  passed 
the  Taft-EUender-Wagner  bill.  Yet  that 
measure  appears  to  be  In  grave  danger  of 
being  talked  to  death.  Several  weeks  ago  It 
cleared  the  Senate  Recognizing  both  the 
importance  of  the  comprehensive  national 
housing  policy  which  the  bill  outlines  and 
the  widespread  public  demand  for  Its  enact- 
ment, the  House  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency  took  up  the  bill  and  hearings  are 
going  forward  With  many  witnesses  yet  to 
be  heard,  however,  it  Is  feared  that  the  hear- 
ings may  continue  for  another  2  weeks  and 
thus  seriously  Jeopardize  the  chance  of  get- 
ting It  onto  the  statute  books. 

Considering  the  vast  amount  of  work  that 
has  gone  Into  the  shaping  of  this  bipartisan 
measure  and  the  urgency  of  launching  the 
10-year  housing  program  It  would  authorize, 
loas  of  the  bUl  In  the  adjournment  log  Jam 
would  be  a  national  misfortune.  Laudable 
though  It  la  to  hear  every  viewpoint  on  legla- 


tattOB  to  lnttmat«ly  affecting  the  publte  tn« 
terest,  a  time  comes  when  ulk  has  to  be  out 
off  ID  favor  of  action.  In  our  opinion,  that 
tine  U  rapidly  approaching  in  the  case  of 
th»  T-l-W  biU.  lu  etUDoe  for  ptmuf 
iltouUl  not  be  Jeopardlaad  maraly  to  permit 
the  repetition  of  argument*  that  have  been 
beard  many  times  already. 


The  United  States  Newt  Reports  on  Chba 
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OF 

HON.  MIKE  MANSFIELD 

or  MONTANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  June  1.  1948 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
United  States  News  and  World  Report 
carries  two  Interesting  stories  on  China 
in  Its  Issues  of  May  21  and  May  28,  1948. 
Because  the  Members  of  the  Congress 
should  have  a  real  understanding  of  the 
situation  In  that  unhappy  country.  I  am 
Inserting  these  news  reports  so  that  we 
may  be  aware  of  the  difficulties  confront- 
ing us  there. 

The  articles  follow: 
(From  the  United  SUtes  News  and  World 
Report  of  May  21.  1948 1 

AID  TO   CHINA.    IS    IT    WASTXDT 

(Reported  from  Nanking) 
Mor«  United  States  aid  for  China,  now  on 
Its  way.  won't  stop  the  Communists.    That's 
the  way  experts  on  the  groimd  see  It. 

New  aid  goes  on  top  of  $8,000,000,000  al- 
ready advanced,  but  Chiang  Kai-shek  still 
is  losing,  and  inflation  still   Is  raging. 

Feeling  among  non-Chinese  Is  that  China 
U  boggli^  down  with  graft,  profiteering. 
United  States  dollars  cant  win  the  civil  war. 
The  thing  that  impresses  an  American 
correspondent  returning  to  China  after  a 
2-yea-  absence  Is  the  defeatist  attitude  to- 
ward the  outlook  for  stopping  Communist 
gains.  On  every  hand,  in  Shanghai  and  here 
in  the  capiUl  of  Nationalist  China,  there  Is 
a  feeling  that  additional  American  aid  is 
not  going  to  affect  the  situation  much. 

At  this  time,  the  United  States  Is  preparing 
to  put  In  an  added  »4fl3.000.000  of  aid  to 
China.  Aid  given  since  the  war  ended 
amounts  to  between  $8,000,000,000  and  $4,- 
000,000.000.  This  aid  however,  has  not 
stopped  Communist  advances.  The  studied 
opinion  of  almost  every  American  and  other 
non-Chinese  political  and  mlllUry  expert 
In  this  country  la  that  no  amount  of  help 
from  the  outside  can  restore  the  Nationalist 
strength.  What  is  required,  instead,  if  exten- 
sive reorganization  and  reform  of  the  politi- 
cal, economic,  and  military  set-up.  That 
doesn't  seem  to  be  In  sight. 

In  the  United  States,  there  is  some  sug- 
gestion that  American  troops  should  t)€  used 
to  help  stop  the  Communists.  Over  here, 
military  opinion  Is  that  such  a  step  would 
be  highly  impractical.  American  forces,  the 
jplnlon  Is.  would  only  get  bogged  down,  lost 
in  a  vast  expanse  of  Chinese  territory,  with 
th'  prospect  of  little  aid  from  Nationalist 
armies  that  would  be  glad  to  have  their  fight- 
ing done  for  them. 

There  seems  to  be  little  -general  under- 
standing of  the  size  of  aid  that  the  United 
States  already  has  given  and  k:  giving. 

Aid  to  China,  officially  reported,  has  been 
$1,400,000,000  since  the  war's  end.  including 
$728,000,000  of  military  aid.  In  recent 
months  this  further  aid  has  t>een  given: 

Surplus  American  ammunition  In  the 
Marianas  Islands,  great  quantities  of  It,  is 
being  sold  to  China  at  1  cent  on  the  dollar 


of  procurement  ooet.  The  Cbinaee  were  sold 
ISO  C-4fl  trunsport  planes,  which  ooet  an  av* 
erage  of  $276,000.  for  HfiOO  apiece.  All  sur- 
plus  Air  roroe  eqO^poMBt  in  the  Pacific  waa 
•old  to  the  Chinese  OoT«mment  on  Jantiary 
•1  for  a  notntnal  price. 

Nearly  100  American  naral  reeeela.  ralued 
at  $70,000,000  have  been  tranaferred  to  the 
Chinees  Navy  without  cost.  Nationalists  ob- 
tained 180.000.000  rounds  of  rifle  ammunition 
and  a  number  of  arms  and  ammunition 
dumps.  Earlier  surplus-property  deals  gave 
the  Chinese  title  to  fixed  Installations  and 
mo /able  property  In  China  and  movable 
property  on  17  Pacific  islands  with  an  origi- 
nal cost  of  approximately  $824,000,000. 

Besides  this,  the  United  States  haa  trained 
and  equipped  39  divisions  of  Chinese  troops 
since  the  war  ended.  For  more  than  a  year, 
an  American  Army  advisory  group,  consisting 
of  at>out  1,000  officers  and  enlisted  men.  has 
been  trying  to  help  the  Chinese  Nationalists 
to  reorganize  and  train  their  armies  along 
efficient  lines. 

Results  of  aid  are  not  very  great.  In  spite 
of  all  help,  the  Nationalist  position  has  de- 
teriorated steadily  in  the  civil  war  with  the 
Communists. 

Since  the  resumption  of  the  civil  war.  an 
American  military  expert  points  out,  the  Na- 
tlonallsU  have  not  crushed  a  single  Com- 
munist force  nor  won  a  single  victory  of  real 
significance.  The  Communists,  on  the  other 
hand,  have  annihilated  entire  Nationalist 
armies — Including  several  composed  of  Amer- 
ican-trained and  equipped  dlvUlons.  They 
have  occupied  thousands  of  square  miles  of 
territory,  as  shown  by  the  map  on  page  29. 
They  hold  all  of  Manchuria  except  a  thin 
salient  along  the  Mukden -Changchun  raU- 
road. 

The  Japanese  arms  and  equipment  turned 
over  to  the  Communists  by  the  Russians  at 
the  end  of  the  war  have  been  used  up,  the 
American  expert  says,  but  the  Communists 
are  fighting  on  with  arms  captured  or  pur- 
chased from  the  Nationalist  armies  or  pro- 
duced In  smaU  arsenals  in  Manchuria  and 
North  China. 

The  captiue,  or  purchase,  of  Nationalist 
arms  has  become  such  a  boon  to  the  Com- 
munists that  Nanking's  own  defense  min- 
ister says  the  Communists  would  have 
nothing  to  fight  with  if  the  Nationalists  did 
not  lose  such  large  quantities  of  arms  and 
equipment  to  them.  An  American  military 
observer  In  China  feels  that  the  way  things 
are  going  It  Is  only  a  matter  of  time  before 
the  Communists  will  occupy  most  of  China. 
By  a  matter  of  time  he  means  years,  rather 
than  months 

Internal  troubles  In  Nationalist  China  have 
kept  pace  with  military  reverses.  Infiation  is 
raging.  Paper  money  in  circulation  has 
reached  the  astronomical  sum  of  70,000,000,- 
000.000  Chinese  dollars,  an  Increase  of  20 
times  since  1947.  American  observers  assert 
that  millions  of  United  States  dollars  are 
being  smuggled  out  of  the  country  and  huge 
stocks  of  goods  are  being  hoarded  for  specu- 
lative purposes  at  the  very  time  the  United 
States  Is  advancing  the  Nanking  Government 
funds  to  maintain  essential  Imports. 

China's  real  problems  stem  from  the  char- 
acter of  Chiang  Kai-shek's  government,  in 
the  opinion  of  almost  every  observer  Inter- 
viewed here  and  in  Shanghai.  Their  com- 
posite appraisal  goes  along  these  lines: 

The  Kuomlntang  Party  Government  of 
Chiang  consists  almost  exclusively  of  land- 
lords, propertied  vrar  lords  and  generals  of 
one  military  clique  or  another,  bankers  who 
profit  from  wartime  speculations,  and  pro- 
fessional politicians  vying  for  power.  The 
Government  cannot  mobilize  or  obtain  the 
cooperation  of  the  people. 

The  Communists,  on  their  side,  have  suc- 
ceeded in  mobUlzing  the  peasants  with  prom- 
iaes  of  land  for  the  landless.  The  Nation- 
alists premise  land  reform  over  and  over,  only 
to  increase  taxes  or  demand  a  larger  share 


of  erope.  The  reeult  Is  that  meet  peeeente 
are  apathetio  toward  the  Nationalist  war  ef- 
fort, or  openly  boetlle  to  it.  One  sign  Is  the 
fact  that  &ni%-*§9  men  tro  a  the  farms  ere 
rwannlng  Into  the  citlee  to  escape  forcible 
eonscrlptton. 

One  of  the  beet-informed  Americans  In 
China  says  that  self-deetructlon  bee  to  tw 
the  policy  of  the  Chiang  Kal-ebek  gorem- 
ment.  As  he  sees  tt.  If  the  Kuomlntang  ear- 
rlee  out  the  reforms  neceeeary  to  defeat  the 
Communists.  It  wiU  destroy  Itself  as  a  party 
dictatorship.  If  it  doesn't  carry  out  the  re- 
forms it  will  be  destroyed  by  the  Communists 
or  by  disintegration.  But  reforms  are  easier 
to  demand  than  to  accomplish.  The  reform 
programs  set  up  by  the  Government  last  year 
are  generally  regarded  by  non -Chinese  as 
window  dressing  for  the  benefit  of  the  United 
States. 

American  policy  is  to  prevent  China  from 
going  Communist,  but  mUitary  experts  on 
the  ground  are  at  a  loss  as  to  what  course  th<- 
United  States  can  take  to  turn  the  tide  in  the 
clvU  war.  They  are  convinced  that  Ameri- 
can help— in  whatever  quantities — cannot  be 
effective  against  the  Communists  until  the 
Nanking  Government  is  prepared  to  put  It- 
self ou  a  more  democratic  basis  and  end  its 
one-party  rule. 

Objective  of  the  latest  United  SUtas  aid 
program  is  to  prevent  collapse  of  the  Nation- 
alist Government.  Paul  O.  Hoffman,  head  of 
the  Economic  Cooperation  Administration, 
looks  to  Roger  D.  Lapham  to  keep  tight  super- 
vision over  the  $338,000,000  that  will  go  to 
China  for  reconstruction  projects  and  to 
finance  essential  Imports.  Without  these. 
inflation  may  get  completel>  out  of  control 
A  breathing  spell  Is  what  Americans  hope 
to  give  the  Nationalist  Government  with  the 
new  aid  program.  They  say  the  degree  to 
which  the  Chinese  cooperate  in  making  this 
aid  effective  will  be  a  factor  In  determining 
further  assistance. 

On  one  thing  first-hand  experts  in  China- 
official  and  unofficial — are  agreed :  Short  of  an 
American  expeditionary  force,  no  amount  ol 
United  States  aid  or  Intervention  can  check 
the  Chinese  Communists  so  long  as  the  Nan- 
king government  falls  to  make  essential 
changes  in  its  structure  and  otherwise  put 
its  house  In  order. 

(From  the  United  States  Nevra  and  World 
Report  of  May  28,  1948) 

CHIMA'B     WASTX     Or     UNITED     STATZS     TaAINSI) 
TBOOPS 

(Reported  from  Nanking) 

Modem  armies  that  the  United  States  buUt 
up  for  China  have  been  wiped  out  In  2  years 
Facts  now  brought  to  light  show  what  hap 
pened : 

Chinese  generals  broke  up  "Americanized 
divisions,  let  supply  lines  get  snarled,  turned 
United  States  weapons  over  to  green  troops 

High -cost  venture  in  military  aid  turns 
out  to  be  a  waste,  has  not  made  a  dent  in 
the  war  against  Chinese  Communists. 

It  is  possible  now  to  report  what  has  be 
come   of    the   Chinese    armies   trained    and 
equipped  by  the  United  States  at  a  coat  of 
hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars. 

Two  years  ago.  Generalissimo  Chiang  Kai 
shek  had  39  crack  divisions,  set  up  and  armed 
by  the  United  States  In  one  of  the  most  thor 
ough  military  ventures  ever  undertaken  by 
Americans  abroad.  United  States  officers 
down  to  the  grade  of  sergeant  trained  the 
Chinese,  directed  their  supply  system  and 
did  everything  except  actually  lead  the  men 
Into  combat.  Now  hardly  a  trace  of  these  di- 
visions remains. 

Seventy  percent  of  the  troops  hare  been 
lost,  thousands  of  them  killed. 

Much  of  their  American  equipment  ie  fone. 
too.  A  big  share  of  It  has  passed  Into  the 
hands  of  the  Communists  the  troops  were 
Uained  to  fight.     Captured  American  weep- 
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divisions  trained  by  the  United  Btatee. 
'  "hree  armies,  made  up  of  nine  or  the  beat 
nl«ed"  dlvuions.  went  Into  action 
..    All  thre»— the  New  inr*t.  Hew  Sixth, 
the    Serenty-fourth— have    been    shat- 
or  dwtroyed  during  the  last  year. 
I   trrenty-fotirth    Army    was    all    but 
.  out  a  year  ago  as  a  result  of  poor  mtll- 
Intelllgence   and  bad  leaderahlp.    The 
waa  sent  to  attack  a  point  where  the 
C(>nmunlst  headquarter*  was  supposed  to  »>e 
The    information    was    erroneoua. 
the  Seventy-fotirth  marched  Into  a  Com- 
trap.     When    the    CommunUU    at- 
„_  the  commander  of  the  Seventy-fourth 
his  troops  Into  nearby  hills  under  cover 
night  and  ordered  them  to  dig  in.     Too 
they  discovered  the  hills  were  so  rocky 
tb  ?y  could  not  dig  defensive  emplscemenu. 
Vext    morning    the    Communist    artillery 
__ined  tip  on  the  expoeed  Matkmallsu.    Ac- 
ooralng  to  neutral  military  obaenrers.  la.coo 
n-tralned    NaClonalUt    troopa    were 
killed  In   a   matter   of   hoxir*.     Only   a   few 
tb  jusand   escaped    death    or    capture.    The 
ity-fourth  Army's  American  arms  and 
nent  were  seized  by  the  Communists, 
rhe  New  First  Army,  the  best-trained  and 
ec  ulpped  army  the  NatlonallaU  had.  was  a 
vl  tlm  of  military  pclltlcj.  In  the  opinion  of 
ei  perts  in  China.     The  New  Plrst  was  com- 
m  inded  by  Oen.  Sun  U-Jen.  graduate  of  the 
VI  rfln!a  Military  Institute  and  intensely  pro- 
American.     Sun    led    the    New    First    In    the 
ipAlgn  and  took  it  to  MancburU 
flfht   mliwl    the   Chinese   CommxmlaU 
MJrly  la  1946. 

The  fact  that  General  Sun  was  not  a 
mfmber  of  the  Whangpoa  mlllUry  clique 
tl  at  rules  most  Nationalist  forces  got  him 
lijto  trouble  with  Oen.  Tu  Tl-mlng.  the 
eonunander.  General  Tu  ordered  the 
Amy  broken  up  into  small  units  to 
fiard  towns,  bridges,  and  railroad  strong 
pi  lints.  As  a  result,  the  Communists  were 
Je  to  pick  off  the  g:t»rcl  units,  one  by  ooe. 
The  New  First  alao  found  It  could  not  get 
r«  placements  of  American  arms  Intended  for 
It  The  weapons  It  needed  desperately  were 
di  itrlbuted  by  the  area  commander  to  other 
armies    which    bad    not    received 

,n  training.     These  ordinary  Chinese 

■I  Idtcra  didn't  know  bow  to  use  United  States 
Si  [utpment,    consequently    Its    eKecti^ 
loat. 


The  New  Sixth  Army  was  seriously  ham- 
pered by  poor  intelligence,  as  was  the  New 
First.  The  Americanized  troops  were  natives 
of  South  China  and  were  regarded  aa  for- 
eigners by  the  local  people  In  Manchuria. 
Inhabitants,  bitter  at  what  they  regarded 
as  another  Invasion  of  their  homeland,  re- 
fused to  cooperate  with  the  New  Sixth.  As  a 
result,  the  srmy  had  trouble  getting  In- 
formation concemlnf  Um  gtrength  and  the 
movement  of  the  Coamtmlst  force  It  was 
opposing 

Other  troubles  beset  the  New  First  and 
New  Sixth  armlee.  which  wound  up  as  about 
the  only  Intact  units  out  of  the  thousands 
of  Chinese  soldiers  the  Amerlcatu  schooled 
and  equipped  for  the  war  against  the  Com- 
munists 

The  Nstlonallsts  put  off  calling  up  local 
man  power  lor  army  service,  with  the  result 
that  thotiMoAi  of  the  Americanized  troops 
were  immoMUSid  in  gsrrlson  towns  and  etra- 
teglc  strong  points.  The  Communists,  on 
the  other  hand,  generally  organize  the  local 
InhabitanU  as  soon  as  they  occupy  an  area. 
freeing  the  regular  Red  army  troopa  for 
offensive  operations. 

The  failure  of  the  Natl'rtialUts  to  maln- 
Uln  the  supply  sysUm  set  up  by  the  United 
■UIM  fOTMd  the  New  Flret  and  New  Sixth  to 
lift  of  the  land  In  MMItlon,  the  two 
armies  were  aimoet  paralfMtf  (or  wsal  of 


now.  but  more  troops  are  expected  to  enter 
soon. 

However,  many  of  'he  AnMrteana  are  akep- 
tlcal  of  the  outcome  beeatiae  ot  the  hUtory 
of  the  3«  United  States  trained  and  United 
State  equipped  dlTlslona  that  have  all  but 
vanished  after  2  years  of  NatlonalUt  defeats. 
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arms,  equipment  and  other 
piles  Trying  to  (It  the  Amei 
Into  China's  outmoded  mUitary 
without  an  ■OfiMH  mftptf 
proved  dtaaetrotia.  Tho 
over,  cut  Natlotiallat 
often  that  ths  Manchurtan  trmlea  were  lao* 
lated  (or  months  at  the  end  of  an  exception- 
ally long  supply  line 

Lack  of  a  central  training  and  replaeement 
system  sl»o  contributed  to  the  destruction 
of  the  American-trained  and  equipped  dlvU 
slons  During  the  Manchurlan  campatgna. 
when  the  AmerlcanUed  armies  suffered 
tosse*.  they  received  untrained  or  poorly 
trained  recruits  as  replacemenU  With  Infe- 
rior troops  constantly  being  Infused  Into 
their  ranks,  the  quality  of  the  New  First  and 
New  Sixth  armies  progreaalvely  deteriorated 
The  two  armies  finally  became  completely 
demoralized.  They  were  kept  In  combat, 
without  reat  or  relief,  for  2  year*.  Moat  of 
the  time  they  were  Inadequately  supplied 
and  practically  all  of  the  time  they  were 
fighting  a  loalng  war 

The  Americanized  troopa.  men  from 
south  China,  were  unaccustomed  and  un- 
prepared for  the  bitter  Manchtirlan  winters. 
Twenty-flve  to  thirty-five  percent  of  the  sol- 
diers perl!«hed  or  were  Immobilized  as  a  result 
of  the  cold.  Minor  wotu-.ds  often  resulted  In 
amputations  or  death  because  of  Inadequate 
medical  facUltlea. 

In  the  end  American  training  and  Ameri- 
can equipment  were  unable  to  withstand  the 
dead  weight  or  inertia.  Ineptneas  and.  In 
some  cases,  corruption  within  the  Chinese 
military.  RemiuuiU  of  the  New  First  and 
New  SUth  armlee  have  been  spUt  up  and  re- 
organized Into  new  arnUaa.  But  they  have 
lost  their  American  eqiilpmant  and  hardly 
a  trace  of  their  American  training  remains. 
The  efforts  of  the  United  States  experts 
to  advise  Generalissimo  Chiang  Kai-shek  In 
connection  with  a  propoaed  streamlining  of 
his  military  organl—ttOD  have,  (or  the  most 
part,  met  with  little  succeaa.  For  2  years 
the  American  Army  advlaory  group  has 
worked  In  Nanking  and  in  Chlneat  Army 
training  centers  established  under  United 
States  guidance.  But.  aa  one  American  of- 
ficer puts  It,  "It  la  obvious  from  the  way  the 
war  has  gone  that  our  work  haa  had  no 
tangible  effect  on  the  courae  of  the  fighting 
in  the  civil  war." 

An  infantry  ualnlng  center  now  Is  operat- 
ing In  Formosa.  Thirty  American  oCBcers 
are  aaalstlng  the  Chlneee  In  the  project. 
Only  one   division    Is   under  training  there 


Democracy  Verint  Comiruniim 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  OUN  E.  TEAGUE 

or  TZXAS 

IN  THl  HOUSl  OF  REPRESENT  ATI  V13 

Thur.sdav.  May  27.  1948 
Mr.  TEAGUE  Mr  Speaker.  I  b«lleve 
that  our  young  people  »hould  be  en- 
cour»ged  in  every  w»y  pos.^lble  to  take 
an  «ctlve  psrt  tnd  Interest  In  our  demo- 
cratic form  of  government  and  to  realize 
the  many  benefits  we  all  enjoy  because 
of  It  It  U  not  enough  merely  to  pro- 
vide  formal  education  for  tach  genera- 
tion, an  too  often  a  real  appreciation  of 
Otir  democratic  proceaaes  eacape  u*  un- 
less we  CAn  participate  In,  and  learn 
more  about,  thli  Oovcrmncnt  of  the 
United  mates. 

I  epooaored  a  ecmteat  for  the  hlsh> 
school  students  of  the  Blxth  Texax  Dis- 
trict to  encourage  these  young  people  to 
record  their  thoughts  on  Important 
topics.  I  am  proud  to  announce  the 
winner  of  the  essay  contest  In  Llmtstone 
County,  which  was  so  ably  conducted  by 
County  Superintendent  C.  H.  Laurence. 
Mr.  Jack  W.  Hawkins,  Qroe.sbeck  High 
School.  Oroesbeck.  Tex  .  has  been  de- 
clared the  winner,  and  under  leave  to 
extend  my  remarks  In  the  Recokd.  I  wish 
to  Include  his  essay  enUtled  'Democracy 
Versus  Communism": 

DKMOCXACT     VXtStTS     COMMOWnM 

(By  Jack  W.  Hawkins.  Groesbeck.  Tex.) 
Here  In  the  United  States  we  have  achieved 
the  zenith  In  government.  Although  It 
does  havt  lu  Impcrlectlons,  our  Government , 
with  Its  system  of  checks  and  balancea,  la 
the  most  perfect  In  the  world.  Freedom  of 
speech,  freedom  of  the  press,  and  freedom  or 
religion  are  all  necessary  under  our  system. 
As  opposed  to  democracy,  there  U  only  one 
other  form  of  government— autocracy, 
whether  It  be  In  the  guise  of  fpsclsm.  com- 
munism, or  an  absolute  monarchy.  At 
present,  communism  Is  the  greatest  menace 
to  the  freedom  of  the  wurld. 

Communism  H  a  doctrine  filled  with  con- 
tradictions. For  Instance.  Communisms  in- 
sist all  men  shou'.d  be  equal,  but  In  Ri»sta 
there  exists  a  caste  system  second  only  to 
India's. 

Freedom  of  speech  and  the  presa  are  Im- 
possible under  communism.  They  are  es- 
sential In  a  democracy.  Freedom  of  religion 
Is  not  allowed  In  a  Communist  state  because 
religion  teaches  the  Importance  of  the  In- 
dividual. 

There  are  no  checks  and  balances  in  the 
Communist  system.  One  msn  or  group  of 
men  dictates"  the  policies  of  the  state.  Un- 
der democracy  the  legislative  branch  ot  the 
government  balances  the  executive  branch; 
the  Judicial  branch  balances  the  rights  of  the 
people,  etc. 

Compare  the  position  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States  and  of  the  Soviet  Union .  In  the 
U.  8  S  R.  the  common  people  have  enough 
merely  to  live  b-jt  In  the  United  States  the 
common  man  often  has  extra  comforts  frOcb 
aa  a  home,  an  automobile,  etc. 
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The  leaders  of  Communist-controlled  na- 
tions denounce  capitalism  and  capitalists. 
This  Is  so  absurd  when  they  are  the  greatest 
capitalists  In  the  world.  They  control  the 
lives  of  mllUoru  of  people.  They  are  the 
only  people  who  benefit  from  commiuilsm. 

Democracy  Is  government  of,  for.  and  by 
the  people.  It  Is  government  with  the  con- 
sent of  the  governed. 

Communism  Is  the  result  of  democracy 
turning  to  mobocracy.  It  Is  the  result  of  the 
matsTt  forgetting  the  rights  of  the  Individual 
and  thereby  losing  not  only  mass  rights  but 
individual  rlgbU  aa  well. 

Orderly  democracy  brings  about  repre- 
sentative government  with  rights  of  each 
man  carefully  guarded  through  a  written 
constitution  which  Insures  against  monopo- 
listic government. 

Communism  Is  government  monopoly.  It 
la  ownership  of  a  nation  and  lu  people  by 
one  man  or  a  few  men  under  the  guise  of 
It  being  owned  by  all  men.  Under  commu- 
nism, the  people  own  nothing.  They  are 
alavee.  Under  democracy  the  people  own 
everything.    Xacb  man  Is  a  sovereign. 


Geaeral  MacArtknr's  Mcisafe 
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or  It 
IN  THI  HOUBX  OF 

Tuesday,  June  1,  i94t 

Ur.     MILLER     of     Nebraska.       Mr. 

8pe«ker,  under  unanimous  consent.  I  In- 
aert  In  the  Appendix  of  the  Rxcord  my 
own  remarks  and  Include  the  reply  of 
Oen.  Douglas  MacArthur  to  the  Invitation 
extended  to  him  by  the  Senate  Appro- 
priations Committee.  I  also  wl.«;h  to  In- 
clude a  cablegram  sent  to  General  Mac- 
Arthur  from  H.  L.  Hunt,  of  Dallas.  Tex. 

Mr.  Speaker,  when  the  Senate  Ap- 
propriations Committee  Issued  an  Invi- 
tation for  the  general  to  return,  they 
did  80.  noting  that  In  the  past,  their 
requests  had  always  been  observed.  It 
seems  that  Secretary  of  the  Army, 
Royall,  merely  transferred  the  request 
of  the  committee  to  the  general,  and  of 
course,  this  put  him  in  an  embarrassing 
position.  Secretary  RoyaL  should  have 
lanKd  an  order  for  the  general's  return, 
because  that  Is  what  the  Appropriations 
Committee  of  the  Senate  expected. 
They  wanted  the  general  here  by  June 
4  or  5  to  give  testimony  on  moneys  being 
expended  In  Japan.  It  does  not  seem 
possible  for  the  Congress  to  legislate 
wisely  for  Japan  without  having  the 
man  here  who  has  been  responsible  for 
carrjring  out  the  orders  given  to  him  by 
the  State  and  War  Departments.  It  is 
my  opinion  that  many  of  these  orders 
could  be  questioned  by  the  Congress  and 
the  general  himself.  He  does  not  make 
the  policies — they  are  transmitted  to  him 
by  the  State  and  War  Departments. 
Following  is  the  generals  reply  to  the 
Senate  Appropriations  Committee: 
TEXT  OP  MAC  Arnrua  kesbagx 

No  man  could  fall  to  appreciate  the  friend- 
ly and  generous  aplrlt  prompting  the  invi- 
tation of  your  distinguished  committee.  It 
reflects  a  high  order  of  devotion  to  the  pub- 
lic Interest  that  you  Ignore  much -discussed 
political  Implications  lu  order  to  Insure  that 


the  views  of  none  which  might  contribute 
to  the  sound  orientation  of  American  policy 
and  action  go  unheeded. 

You  may  be  sure  that  I  have  wished  ear- 
nestly ever  since  the  end  of  the  war  for  the 
opportunity  to  return  to  my  native  land, 
but  the  heavy  preasure  of  my  duties  here 
and  the  paramoimtcy  of  the  pubUc  Interest 
have  left  me  no  Justification  for  so  doing 
from  motives  unofliclal  or  peraonal  In  char- 
acter. In  normal  circumstances.  I  should 
respond  at  once  to  your  present  Invitation 
as  a  citizen  of  the  Republic  and  sit  In  with 
you  frankly  to  state  my  views,  whether  they 
might  parallel  or  cut  across  already  deter- 
mined policies  or  concepts  being  advanced 
by  others. 

But  the  existing  circumstances  are  not 
normal  and  my  return  at  this  time,  how- 
ever sincere  Its  purpose,  would  be  misunder- 
stood and  condemned  by  many  as  politically 
Inspired  and  much  that  I  might  bs  obli- 
gated In  good  conscience  to  say  would  lose 
Its  effect  under  the  Impeaching  proceas  of 
doubt  thereby  aroused  In  the  public  mind. 
Furthermore,  on  the  question  of  appropria- 
tions affecting  the  Far  last  concerning  which 
my  views  specifically  are  requ««t.ed.  the  baste 
BOMeiea  ars  already  determined  and  In  ef- 
feet,  leaving  only  the  detail  of  appropria- 
tions yet  to  be  resolved.  As  to  this  theater, 
X  have  already  directly  and  tlu-ough  repre- 
sentatives, expressed  my  views  on  such  detail 
and  there  is  little  that  I  could  add  to  what, 
haa  already  been  said  thereon  and  is  now  be- 
fore the  OongrsM. 

Apart  from  this,  It  would  Im  peeullarly 
repugnant  to  me  to  havs  It  felt  that  I  sotight 
to  capltallM  to  political  advantage  as  so  many 
have  frankly  urged,  the  public  good  will 
which  might  manifest  itself  upon  my  first 
return  to  American  soil  following  tho  Pa- 
cific war  period,  for  such  good  wUl  would 
find  Its  Inspiration  In  the  victory  which 
crowned  our  Pacific  war  effort  to  which 
countleas  Americans,  living  and  dead,  con- 
tributed by  unfailing  and  Invincible  devo- 
tion. Usurpation  of  sucb  good  will  by  me 
to  serve  a  political  end  would  be  a  shame- 
ful breach  of  their  faith  and  a  betrayal 
of  the  mutual  trtist  on  which  was  erected 
the  cornerstone  to  the  Pacific  victory.  On 
the  other  hand,  following  settlement  of  the 
political  Issues  to  be  resolved  next  month,  I 
should  feel  free  to  place  myself  fully  at  your 
disposal  should  you  still  desire  clarification 
of  my  views  on  this  or  any  other  matter 
affecting  the  public  Interest. 

Nor  do  I  see  In  passing  events  such  cause 
for  concern  as  would  render  the  time  ele- 
ment one  of  paramoimt  urgency,  and  I  an) 
therefore  hopeful  that  you  will  find  my  ap- 
pearance at  such  later  date  no  less  satis- 
factory for  yotir  purposes. 

I  have  been  peculiarly  fortunate  In  recent 
months  to  receive  on  this  detached  outpost 
the  views  of  many  of  our  citizens  on  the 
contemporary  Issues  which  confront  Ameri- 
can life.  They  have  been  thoughtful  and 
Intelligent  views,  frankly  and  fearlessly  ex- 
pressed, and  have  left  me  with  a  renewed 
conviction  that  our  country's  destiny  in  the 
bands  of  its  citizens,  when  fully  Informed,  Is 
perfectly  secure.  Indeed,  were  I  permitted  to 
give  but  one  word  of  advice  toward  the  safe- 
guard of  the  national  Interest,  I  should  elect 
to  mge  that  we  reaffirm  the  basic  concepts 
which  safely  guided  our  past,  and  above  all 
else  regain  some  of  Lincoln's  faith  In  the 
wisdom  of  the  people. 

You  will  note.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
fourth  paragraph  of  the  general's  reply 
he  states  he  would  be  glad  to — 

Sit  In  with  you  frankly  to  state  my  views 
whether  they  might  parallel  or  cut  across 
already  determined  policies  or  concepts  be- 
Inp  advanced  by  others. 

It  would  be  Interesting  to  have  the  gen- 
eral's views  on  these  policies. 


The  following  wire  was  sent  to  Gen- 
eral MacArthur  by  Mr.  H.  L.  Hunt,  of 
Dallas,  Tex.: 

I  feel  that  It  Is  a  mistake  for  you  to  reject 
the  Invitation  to  return  to  this  country  and 
make  available  your  advice  and  views  con- 
cerning the  Nation's  problems  and  future 
safety.  Regarding  your  reference  to  Lincoln's 
statement  that  the  wisdom  of  the  people  can 
be  trusted,  the  people  cannot  wisely  chooae 
unless  they  are  Informed.  Without  being. 
President  Lincoln  could  not  have  saved  the 
Union  and  his  Immortal  precepts  would  not 
now  serve  to  Inspire  mankind  and  he  would 
not  have  been  President  except  for  permit- 
ting the  voters  to  see.  hear,  and  evaluate  him. 
You  modestly  refrain  from  publicizing  your- 
self for  the  reason  that  yo  are  the  symbol 
for  the  success  of  the  Pacific  campaign. 
However,  It  can  be  a  far  greater  disservice  to 
those  who  nobly  sacrificed  In  this  campaign 
If  you  partially  withhold  your  availability  to 
save  the  Nation  from  an  Imminent  major 
war.  You  have  the  rare  covirage  to  keep  the 
Nation  strong  enough  that  it  will  not  be 
taken  from  without  or  within.  This  Is  a  re- 
quest for  you,  a  wise  man,  to  change  your 
mind  and  submit  yourself  to  public  appraisal 
in  this  country,  fully  offering  yourself  ae 
President  of  the  UnlUd  SUtes.  I  believe 
that  your  policy  nf  determining  laetMs  strletly 
on  the  basis  of  right  or  wrong  wilt  set  a  new 
standard  of  exoellenoe  In  our  Oovernment  so 
as  to  beoome  an  example  to  sucoeedlog  ad« 
mloiatratlona,  enabling  you  safety  to  retire 
after  one  term  to  the  rest  which  you  will  have 
so  fully  earned.  I  am  expraaslng  these  my 
views  to  the  publle. 


The  Southern  Nefro  and  the  Civil-RifhU 
Profram 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WIRT  COURTNEY 

or  TKMME88SX 

IN  TH»  HOUSE  OF  REPRBBKNTA'nVES 

Tuesday,  June  1,  1948 

Mr.  COURTNEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  Mr. 
E.  H.  Harrison,  a  business  and  civic 
leader,  of  Clarksville.  Tenn..  in  my  dis- 
trict, recently  sent  me  a  letter  that  came 
to  him  from  I.  D.  Mitchell,  pastor,  and 
Robert  W.  Wells,  church  agent,  of  the 
Wesley  Chapel  Colored  Methodist 
Church  of  Clarksville.  This  letter  sets 
out  so  well  the  philosophy  of  the  South- 
ern Negro,  especially  his  reaction  to  the 
so-called  civil-rights  program,  that  I 
thought  It  should  be  brought  to  the 
attention  of  Members  of  Congress. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I 
include  this  letter,  which  follows: 

CuuucsviLLx,  TXNM ,  Uoy  17.  1948. 
To  Our  Good  White  Friends  ot  Clarksville. 

DXAB  Pkiinds:  The  Wesley  Chapel  Colored 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  located  at  618 
Franklin  Street,  Is  facing  a  little  crisU  and 
must  raise  $2,500  to  remodel  both  our  church 
and  parsonage,  which  stand  badly  In  need. 
We  must  beautify  our  church  and  pay  off 
some  pressing  obligations. 

This  church  is  one  of  the  oldest  churchea 
in  this  city.  It  was  organized  by  the  former 
Southern  Methodist  Church  in  1870.  This 
church,  through  the  years,  has  rendered  in- 
calculable service  to  the  ptaplt  of  this  city. 
It  has  made  and  is  making  a  very  definite 
contribution  to  the  social,  moral,  and  reli- 
gious well-being  of  the  Negro  resident  of 
that  section.  Because  of  its  constituency.  It 
is  doubtful  if  any  Negro  church  in  the  city 
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APPENDIX  TO  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 


Urger   opportunity    for   coMtrucUTe 
tn  tbe  wmy  of  ■ocUt  uplift  and  good 
ip.     It  Is  In  ft  rcftl  sense  ft  commu- 
ftnd  Is  endeavoring  to  minister 
bclpt\il  w«y  to  the  underprivileged, 
church  la  badly  In  need  and  la  handl- 
becftUM  of  condition  and  must  ba 
The  OMmbers  of  our  church  ftra 
tbay  V  worthy:  they  have  workad 
•Dd  giym  akcnflclally  In  tb«  affort 
tlM  oHlgMioo.  bin  bKaoM  at  tbnHt 
naMirttf.  w*  b*v«  bam  unable  to 
tiMaa  naadad  funda 
ehimrh  la  one  of  the  oldaaC  llagro  or* 
tn  thla  city.     TbU  church  la  a 
of    the    formar    Southern    lletbodlat 
1  Cburcb  and  waa  sat  apart  In  ItTO. 
after  the  Wnr  Matwaan  tba  SUtea     Tor 
.  tba  only  plaea  vhara  Im  eculd  give 
of  bla  yaarnlaSi  Mid  Mplratlon  to 
waa  bu  relicloiM  fMhartng     The 
bla  graataat  acboot. 
of  oar  Nacro  fatbara  and  black  ntam* 
vorkad  aa  alavaa  tn  yotir  homaa  and 
motbars  and   father's  planutlon. 
la  a  cloaa  tie  between  the  southara 
man   and   the   aoutharn   Negro   that 
Lhey  can   undarataod.     There   ara   no 
that  can  get  along  Ilka  the  aoutt* 
J^agro    and    the    southern    white    man. 
la  no  problem  between  the  Negro  and 
a|>utham  white  man  If  let  a'.one.    The 
la  not  loalng  any  alaap  orer  tba  pro- 
elTU-rlgbta  profcram  because  It  la  a 
attempt  to  take  from  the  States  the 
to  manage  their  own   affairs.     Good 
Wagroaa  do  not  want   all  of  thla 
that  la  Inaplred  by  communUtIc  agl- 
of  all  racea:  paaaage  of  such  a  law  would 
end  of  your  social  order  and  the  death 
to  the  traditions  dear  to  the  hearu  of 
e  of  the  South  and  of  equal  Interest 
racea.     There  la  no  Negro  born  In 
abutb  who  wanU  to  live  apart  from  our 
friend/ and  there  la  no  Negro  bom  In 
Sbuth  who  wanu  social  equality.    We  do 
social  Justice,  better  understanding  and 
opportunity        We     want     our     own 
w    and    schools,    our    owr    places    of 
menta.     We  teach  our  Negro  boys  and 
from  our  pulpiu  that  racial   Integrity 
attained   by  racial   purity   and  soH- 
We  teach  them  that  they  must  train 
better  servants  along  Industrial  lines. 
a  bieaalng  to  the  Negro.     Our 
mastera   wrought   well    In    their   days 
may   be  said   of  the  hardships  of 
It  must  be  admitted  that  the  slave 
turned    out   4.000.000    men.    women. 
:htldren   better   trained   In   trades   and 
morals,    manners,    and    religion 
any  4.000.000  since. 
came  here  without  a  language,  today 
a|>cak   the   prc.ud   Anglo-Saxon   language 
seems  destined  to  become   the  lan- 
of  tba  world.    We  confess  that  we  owe 
Braedom   to  the  American  white  man 
1 3ok  upon  you  as  our  leaders  and  our 
Tou  own  the  banka.  the  money,  you 
the  lawa.  you  admin  later  them.     Ycu 
the  ballot  and  we  are  your  subjecu. 
ycur  lawa  and  wherever  you  find  the 
preacher  and  his  church  you  do  not 
communism,   gangsters,   mob  violence, 
racial    troubles.      The    Negro    preacher 
aa  against  such  evils.     We  realize  that 
I  romlae  of  soclul  equality  Is  a  aham  and 
I  ttmnpt    to   use   the   Negro   for   political 
If  thU  matter   Is  let  alone  time, 
on.  and  education  will  work  all  of  thla 
We  reallae  that  the  South  la  the  Negro's 
and  otir  friends  are  m  the  South.    The 
way   to   have   law-abiding   Negroea  In 
la    to    help    to    make    Chrlatlan 
The   church   la  Interested   In   the 
of  the  life  patterned  In  Christ  and 
In  Hta  earthly  career  for  the  eatab- 
nt   of  social  order  that  la   brotherly, 
merciful,  loving,  kind,  and  considerate 
men  everywhere     Wc  need  the  church 
aa  nc\-er  before,  and  if  the  church  la  to 
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be  tba  cburcb  and  If  It  U  to  bring  tba  entire 
world  to  the  foot  of  the  croas.  It  muat  exert 
definitely  in  the  affairs  of  the  SUte.  It  Is 
claar  that  worldly  men  reflect  their  attitude 
toward  life  In  laws  which  they  enact  by  the 
admlnUtratlon  of  tbaaa  lawa.  If  we  are  to 
bare  permanent  paaca.  and  Ood  grant  that 
we  may.  the  church  unlveraal  muat  make  It- 
self felt  In  the  Christianised  oplnlona  of  tba 
world.  No  peace  will  be  permanent  that  la 
■ot  formed  In  the  ataoapbara  of  the  church 
and  Influenced  by  tba  idaala  for  which  the 
church  stands. 

The  democracy  which  the  United  Natlona 
fight  to  prasarvt  haa  tu  deep  founUIn  In  tba 
prtndplea  of  Jaaua  Christ.  We  are  eending 
this  appeal  to  every  good  red-blooded  white 
man  and  wocnan  of  this  city,  aaklng  that  yc  u 
pleaae  cooM  to  our  reacue  In  helping  us  to 
raUe  thla  naedtd  fund.  The  general  church 
will  give  lu  11.000  If  we  can  raise  the  11.500. 
Wa  have  a  new  pastor— Bav.  I  D.  MItchall— 
and  hU  wife,  and  aa  ow  hooaa  and  paraonagc 
neads  remodeling  badly,  we  are  aaklng  you  to 
help  US  to  ralae  this  money.  Wa  have  oor 
church  ngrnt  bera  tJtfi  «Mk  to  balp  ua,  and 
we  know  that  all  good  whtt*  paepla  ara  will- 
ing and  ready  to  help  any  good  worthy  cauaa. 
Our  paator  la  doing  more  for  our  paople  and 
church  than  any  paator  wa  bava  had. 

Pleaae  make  your  check  to  the  Wesley 
Chapel  C  M.  I  Church  and  send  to  Robert 
W.  Wells,  church  agent  818  Pranklln  Street. 
ClarksvlUe.  Tenn ,  and  we  will  gladly  ac- 
knowledge ycur  donation  and  the  money  will 
be  spent  wisely  No  money  that  you  will  ever 
spend  will  bring  you  a  greater  bleaslng  than 
the  money  you  may  give  to  help  this  worthy 
cause. 

I.  D.  MrrcnzLi.. 

Pastor. 
ROBXST  W.  Wklu. 
Church  Agent  and  Sponsor. 


Extract  From  Address  of  Gen.  Julias  Ocht 
Adier 


ETXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  EUGENE  J.  KEOGH 

or  NTW   YORK 

IN  THK  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATIVB8 

Tuesday,  June  1,  1948 

Mr.  KEOOH.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  extract  from 
the  address  of  Gen.  Julius  Ochs  Adler  at 
the  seventeenth  annual  conference  of  the 
Chaplains'  Association.  May  13.  1948,  in 
New  York  Qty: 

I  now  turn  to  a  phaae  of  our  preparedneaa 
about  which  I  should  like  to  speak  quite 
bluntly  There  is  a  growing  feeling  through 
the  Nation  which  I  believe  may  have  merit 
and  to  which  subject  I  should  like  to  ad- 
dreaa  myself  for  a  few  momenta  during  our 
conference  today  With  full  realization  of 
all  the  Implications  Involved.  I  must  con- 
feaa  to  a  mounting  sympathy  with  those  who 
demand  that  the  Communist  Party  should 
be  outlawed  In  the  United  States. 

Some  of  our  citizens  protest.  "But  what 
about  our  freedoms?  Would  you  violate  our 
Bill  of  Right*?  Aren't  you  Infringing  free 
speech'*"  The  other  side  replies:  "Of  course 
not.  We  want  only  to  i»ave  our  freedoms  and 
protect  the  BUI  of  Rights." 

None  of  our  freedom  la  absolute,  nor  could 
It  be  and  long  survive.  Freedom  of  the  press 
does  not  Include  the  right  to  print  the  libel- 
ous or  obscene.  Ail  of  our  freedoms  are  re- 
stricted at  the  point  where  their  abuse  might 
imperil  the  rights.  comXort.  or  safety  cf  the 


community  aa  a  whole.  Why  then  should 
wa  abaotve  from  restrictions  a  group  whose 
loyalty  la  not  to  this  Nation  or  lU  flag,  whose 
dauMiaatratad  craad  la  the  extinction  of  free- 
dom wlwia>ai  tbay  get  power,  whose  alma  are 
tba  overthrow  of  everything  we  have  gained 
through  many  decadea  of  pain  and  struggle? 
la  It  not  inconsistent  for  \u  aa  liberals  to 
invoke  freedom  of  tptech  for  those  who  would 
tjsa  our  misguided  indulgence  to  destroy  the 
very  freedom  which  we  bad  accorded  them? 
We  have  alwaya  been  a  tolerant  Nation. 
I  like  frequently  to  bring  to  mind  a  aantance 
from  a  letter  written  In  ITW  by  Oeorga.Waab- 
Ington  wherein  be  stated  conclaely  bla  Tlewa 
on  thla  subject; 

"Happily  the  Government  of  the  United 
States,  which  gives  to  bigotry  no  sanction, 
to  peraecutlon  no  aaaWWtiaa.  requires  only 
that  tbsy  who  live  tmd«r  Ita  protection 
abould  demean  themselves  as  good  cItKetui  In 
giving  It  on  all  occasions  tbeir  tflectual  sup- 
port " 

Iven  tboufb  wa  bavs  always  been  a  tol- 
erant paopla.  many  contend  that  cxiating 
and  Implicit  In  the  Bill  of  RIghu  la  the  right 
to  ba  intolerant  of  intolerance.  Perhapa  the 
time  has  now  arrived  to  exerclae  that  right. 
The  Communist  creed  haa  neither  the  spirit 
to  give  and  uke  toward  ua  nor  to  any  Ideol- 
ogy at  variance  with  their  own — no  rule  of 
llva  and  let  live.  It  U  aa  narrow  and  as  In- 
tolerant and  aa  godlaaa  a  set  of  purpoaes  aa 
ever  man  csUbllshed  by  which  to  guide  him- 
self. Perhaps  we  should  act  toward  the  Com- 
munist Party  aa  we  would  toward  any  other 
proved  danger  which  hinders  ua  In  ovir  pre- 
paredneaa for  peace. 

I  am  not  unmindful  of  the  argumenta  of 
thoae  who.  although  oppoaed  to  the  Com- 
munlat  Party  and  all  It  stands  for.  neverthe- 
less, believe  It  would  be  wrong  or  unwise  to 
outlaw  It.  Some  ask.  "Would  not  outlawing 
the  Communlat  Party  merely  drive  It  under- 
ground?" This  sounds  like  a  cogent  objec- 
tion, the  other  side  maintains,  until  It  Is 
examined  closely.  If  the  party  and  all  of 
Its  actlvltlea  were  open  and  aboveboard.  If 
lU  objectlvea  and  operations  were  as  visible 
aa  thoae.  aay.  of  the  Republican  and  Demo- 
cratic Parties.  It  would,  indeed,  be  unwise 
to  force  It  underground.  In  fact.  In  such 
circumstances.  It  would  neither  be  necessary 
nor  warranted  to  outlaw  It. 

It  la  further  contended  that  the  Commu- 
nist Party  la  already  largely  underground— 
at  leaat.  those  actlvltlea  which  are  Inimical 
to  American  safety  and  well-being  are  under- 
ground. Infiltration,  conspiracy,  sabotage, 
organized  turmoil,  and  aglUtlon  all  maak 
under  a  hundred  Innocent-sounding  namea 
behind  a  thouaand  unsuspected  fronts.  In 
a  practical  aenae  the  Communists  do  work 
underground  and  only  a  small  facade  of 
their  structure  la  visible  to  the  public  eye. 

Let  ua  not  drive  the  Communists  under- 
ground: rather  let  ua  recognize  that  that  la 
where  they  have  alwftya  been.  By  depriving 
them  of  the  dealgnatlon  of  a  legal  American 
party,  It  la  further  argued  we  may  also  de- 
prive them  of  the  complacent  partnership  of 
many  non-Communists  who  see  no  harm 
In  going  along  becauae,  after  all.  It  la  a 
legal  party,  lan't  It? 

Then  there  la  a  aecond  argument  muatered 
by  those  who  are  hesitant  to  outlaw  the 
Communlat  Party.  "Lets  not  make  mar- 
tyra  .of  them."  they  urge.  The  rebuttal  to 
thla  particular  point  of  view  Is  In  the  follow- 
ing vein:  Can  we  with  clear  conscience  fall 
to  attack  wrong  merely  because  the  wrong- 
doers might  raise  the  hue  and  cry  of  martyr- 
dom? Perhaps  then  we  should  spare  all  un- 
American  groups — the  Ku  Klux  Klan.  the 
Chrtstlan  Fronters.  the  bigots,  and  subver- 
sives— on  the  grounds  that  they  might  com- 
plain loudly  that  they  have  been  cruelly 
mistreated.  The  danger  of  casting  the  Com- 
munist Party  in  the  sympathetic  role  of  mar- 
tyrdom, the  argument  continues,  la  a  calcu- 
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Iftted  risk  which.  If  necessary,  we  should  not 
hesitate  for  a  moment  to  take. 

Finally,  there  la  a  third  objection  to  the 
propoaal  to  outlaw  the  Communlat  Party 
which  runa  along  these  lines:  "Totalltarlan- 
1am.  wicked  as  It  Is.  miut  not  be  fought  with 
totalitarian  methoda.  To  outlaw  a  political 
party  because  Ita  alma  are  abhorrent  Is  not 
the  American  way.  In  so  doing  we  relinquish 
Just  that  mtKh  of  our  denaocracy." 

Thla  sutement  haa  a  superficially  persua- 
sive ring  and  la  not  to  be  dlamlsaed  castully. 
None  of  ua  wants  to  become  totalitarian  In 
order  to  fight  toUlltarlantam.  I  am  re- 
mlndad  of  the  story  of  a  little,  atratt-laced, 
mtdweatern  community  wblcb  waa  tbocked 
and  dumayad  to  bear  that  a  nudist  colony 
had  been  aet  up  at  the  edge  of  the  town, 
A  aherlff's  posse  was  sworn  to  and  procaeded 
to  vlalt  tbe  penalty  of  the  law  on  tba  mala- 
factora. 

But  tha  nudUU  saw  tba  possa  approach- 
ing and  atartad  to  run.  The  sheriff  and  dep- 
uties followed  In  close  pursuit  But  It  was 
a  hot.  humid  day  and  the  minions  of  tha 
law,  uncomfortable  and  Impeded  In  the 
ehaae.  gradually  shed  their  clothes  to  Increase 
their  speed.  When  the  nudlsu  were  finally 
caught  It  was  hardly  poas'.ble  to  dlatlngulab 
the  pursued  from  the  pursuera. 

Certainly  we  munt  not  be  guilty  of  tba 
ain  ws  seek  to  extirpate.  Our  democracy  14 
stanch  enough  to  atand  comparlaon  with 
any  political  system.  The  free  and  open  In-, 
Urchange  of  Ideaa  U  a  part  of  the  vitality 
and  growth  of  our  liberty  and  thla  procea 
I  would  not  impede.  I  might  add  that  t 
believe  we  fought  two  wars  to  preserve  It. 

The  confusion  arlaea  when  we  affix  the 
word  "party"  to  Communist  as  we  wculd  to 
Republican.  Democratic.  Socialist,  or  Liberal. 
The  Communists  differ  from  the  others  In 
these  following  reapecU  and  therefore.  It 
might  well  be  argued,  are  Ineligible  for  the 
Immimltlea  and  privileges  that  we  grant  to 
legitimate  parties  as  the  natural  product  of 
our  political  philosophy  and  heritage: 

1.  The  orlrin.  orientation,  and  direction 
of  Communist  policy  Is  not  American. 

2.  Its  membership  Is  not  public. 

3.  Its  program  la  one  of  secret  Infiltration 
and  sabotage,  diagulslng  both  lU  source  and 
alms. 

4.  Communism  doea  not  believe  In  the 
basic  freedoma  nor  doea  it  grant  them  where 
It  is  in  p<jwer.  However,  to  accomplish  Its 
destructive  purposes.  It  vehemently  insists 
on  those  freedoms  whenever  they  are  avail- 
able 

Therefore,  let  us  not  be  deceived  by  the 
word  "party."  No  citadel  of  liberty  U  likely 
to  fall  if  we  deprive  the  Communists  of  the 
franchise  we  traditionally  accord  to  legiti- 
mate political  parties.  On  the  contrary,  per- 
haps our  liberty  would  thereby  become 
stronger  and  more  secure. 

In  making  up  our  minds  on  this  controver- 
sial issue.  I  would  recall  the  following  extract 
from  an  addresa  by  Abraham  Lincoln  de- 
livered at  Baltimore  on  April  18.  1864 : 

"The  world  has  never  had  a  good  definition 
of  the  word  'liberty'  and  the  American  people 
Just  now.  are  much  In  want  of  one.  We  all 
declare  for  liberty,  but  In  using  the  same  word 
we  do  not  all  mean  the  same  thing.  With 
some  the  word  'liberty'  may  mean  for  each 
man  to  do  as  he  pleases  with  himself,  and 
the  product  of  his  labor;  while  with  others 
the  same  word  may  mean  lor  some  men  to  do 
as  they  please  with  other  men  and  the  prod- 
uct of  other  men's  labor.  Here  are  two  not 
only  dilTerent  but  Incompatible  things  called 
by  the  same  name,  'liberty.'  And  It  follows 
that  each  of  the  things  is.  by  the  respective 
parties,  called  by  two  different  and  incom- 
patible namea— 'liberty'  and  'tyranny.' 

"The  shepherd  drives  the  wolf  from  the 
sheep's  throat,  for  which  the  sheep  thanks 
the  shepherd  as  his  liberator,  while  the  wolf 
denounces  him  for  the  same  act,  as  the  de- 


stroyer of  liberty,  especially  as  the  sheep  waa 
a  black  one.  Plainly,  the  sheep  and  the  wolf 
are  not  agreed  upon  a  definition  of  the  word 
'liberty';  and  precisely  the  aame  difference 
prevails  today  among  us  biunan  creatures." 
In  urging  prep>arednes8  on  a  wide  front.  I 
do  not  desire  to  give  the  impression  of  a  fear 
that  a  ahooting  war  is  either  near  or  inevi- 
table. Ho'«ever,  we  can  drift  toward  war 
if  we  are  apathetic,  disinterested,  careless,  or 
Ill-informed.  We  mtut  have  a  positive  policy 
and  a  poaltlve  program.  Ws  must  ba  awara 
of  our  strength  and  blessings  and  share  them 
to  the  limit  of  our  power  with  all  the  peoples 
of  the  world  who,  like  us,  cherish  btunaa 
rights  and  human  dignity. 

Wlnaton  Churchill  put  it  cryptically  In  hta 
spaacb  on  May  7  last  at  The  Hagtic  befora 
the  Congress  of  Kuropa  looking  toward  a  pUn 
of  Xuropaan  unity  when  he  said  "We  welcome 
any  country  where  the  peopls  own  the  Oor- 
ernmant  and  not  tba  Oovammant  tba  pao- 
ple " 

To  you  chaplains  In  whose  bands  lie  the 
spiritual  and  moral  guidance  of  our  armed 
forces,  to  all  of  us  on  whom  falls  some  small 
ahars  pf  the  responsibility  of  leadership.  Is 
given  a  great  task  In  the  days  shead.  Tha 
task  Is  preparedness  and  the  objective  Is 
pesce,  I  am  confident  If  we  fulfill  the  task 
we  shall  atuin  the  objective. 


A  Plea  for  Those  Who  Send  Relief 
Packages  Overseas 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
cw 

HON.  KENNETH  B.  KEATING 

or  NrW   TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  1.  1948 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  Speaker.  Miss 
Dorothy  Thompson  In  her  column  in  the 
Washington  Evening  Star  which  follows, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  has 
called  attention  to  governmental  inertia 
and  red  tape  which  militates  against  the 
extension  of  vohintary  assistance  to  our 
brothers  and  sisters  across  the  seas  In 
accordance  with  genuine  American 
traditions. 

On  December  2,  1947.  I  introduced  a 
bill  to  reduce  by  one-half  the  postage 
charges  on  shipments  overseas  of  food, 
clothing,  medicine,  soap,  and  other 
necessaries  falling  within  the  general 
cla.ssification  of  relief  supplies.  Hear- 
ings were  held  before  the  Committee  on 
Post  OflBce  and  Civil  Service,  which,  per- 
haps properly,  took  the  position  that 
such  legislation,  if  enacted,  should  be- 
come a  part  of  the  then  pending  Euro- 
pean recovery  program. 

Subsequently,  after  extensive  hearings 
before  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs, 
a  provision  to  extend  relief  to  those  who 
customarily  send  packages  overseas  was 
Incorporated  in  the  measure  reported  to 
the  House.  After  some  changes  this  be- 
came section  117  (c)  of  Public  Law  472, 
approved  April  3,  1948. 

Under  the  provisions  of  this  legislation, 
the  Administrator  for  Economic  Coop- 
eration is  charged  with  the  duty  of  pre- 
scribing rules  and  regulations  for  the  use 
of  funds  made  available  under  this  law 
to  pay  the  ocean-freight  charges  from 
the  United  States  port  to  the  designated 


foreign  port  of  relief  packages  consigned 
to  persons  residing  in  one  of  the  par- 
ticipating countries.  In  addition,  he  is 
directed  to  enter  into  an  agreement  with 
the  foreign  country  for  the  use  of  de- 
posits of  that  Nation's  currency  derived 
by  the  United  States  from  the  operation 
of  the  provisions  of  this  law  in  order  to 
defray  the  cost  of  transporting  such  re- 
lief supplies  from  the  foreign  port  of 
entry  to  the  conaignment  point  of  the 
package. 

Under  this  arrangement,  when  com- 
pleted, one  who  sendn  foreign  relief  pftck* 
ages  would  be  required  to  pay  only  the 
coat  of  tranaportation  from  the  point  of 
mailing  to  the  appropriate  United  Statea 
port.  I  am  informed  that  the  fftcct  of 
thla  reduction  should  be,  tn  most  in- 
stances, to  lessen  rioKtagc  charges  to  an 
extent  even  greater  than  the  one-half 
contemplated  in  the  measure  which  I 
sponaorrd. 

Although  It  Is  appreciated  that  the 
consummation  of  the  necessary  arrange- 
ments to  put  these  provisions  of  the  law 
Into  operation  requires  some  time  and 
considerable  study  and  collaboration  be- 
tween the  Administrator  and  the  Post- 
ma.ster  General.  I  am  hopeful,  and  em- 
phatically urge,  that  every  effort  be  made 
to  complete  the  formulation  of  these 
rules  and  regulations  in  order  that  this 
relief  to  generous  Americans,  envi.sioned 
by  this  legislation,  may  be  expedited  in 
every  possible  way. 

Back  in  my  district,  my  office  Is  in  the 
Federal  Building,  which  houses  also  a 
branch  post  office.    Even  under  present 
high  postal  rates,  there  is  a  constant 
stream  of  my  warm-hearted  constituents 
pouring    into    this    post    office    lugging 
heavy  packages  to  be  sent  to  friends  or 
relatives  overseas  who  are  in  such  very 
great  need  ol  these  Items,  which  we  In 
this  land  of  plenty  are  often  too  much 
Inclined  to  take  for  granted.     Close  ties 
of  blood  or  national  origin,  in  most  cases, 
bind  the  American  givers  to  the  foreign 
recipients.     Those  who  thus  generously 
share  their  substance  with  the  less  for- 
tunate are  usually  In  modest  circum- 
stances and  feel  keenly  the  pinch  of  the 
postage  charges  on  these  packages.    To 
send  a  22-pound   gift,  the  permissible 
limit  for  most  countries,  costs  over  $3. 
Many  try  to  send  a  package  every  week. 
Frequently.  In  the  case  of  bulky  foods 
or   second-hand   clothing,   the   postage 
charges  exceed  the  actual  value  of  the 
contents. 

In  my  judgment,  it  Is  important  that 
this  form  of  international  generosity  be 
encouraged  by  speedy  implementation  of 
the  provisions  of  the  law  passed  early  in 
April. 

Furthei  -jncouragement  should  be  fur- 
nished by  extending  the  benefit  of  addi- 
tional income  tax  deduction  to  these  gen- 
erous donors.  To  that  end.  on  December 
16.  1947,  I  introduced  a  bill  to  permit  the 
deduction,  as  a  charitable  contribution, 
of  the  value  of  such  packages  sent  over- 
seas. At  the  present  time,  if  one  draws  a 
check  to  the  CARE  organization  or  one 
of  the  other  established  agencies,  that 
amount  is  deductible  for  ircome-tax  pur- 
poses. The  effect  of  thus  limiting  this 
benefit,  however,  no  doubt  unintention- 
ally, is  to  grant  tax  relief  to  those  least 
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needliig  it.  while  denying  it  to  the  most 
tn|ing. 

large  majority  of  these  packages 

It  4»c«a-"*  to  specific  individuals  are 
Btf  by  ttiose  who  must  make  real 

I  In  ordtr  to  extend  this  generous 

Msistknce^    They  are  required  now  to 

the  contents  of  the  package  and 

ijlt.  so  that  there  would  appear  to  be 

jnistratlve  diflUculty  in  the  way  of 

permitting  them  to  take  an  income-tax 
deduftion  for  the  value  of  these  gifts, 
whlc^  certainly  can  properly  be  consid- 
ered (  oniributions  for  a  charitable  pur- 
pose, although  they  likewise  represent 
the  s)urce  for  creation  and  dissemina- 
tion t  f  a  very  large  measure  of  goot'  will 
towai  d  this  country  and  all  of  its  people. 
an  ms  lel.  the  value  of  which  in  these  crit- 
ical t  mes  cannot  be  over-emphasized. 

Th  f  other  matter  which  Miss  Thomp- 
son stresses  in  her  timely  comments  cer- 
deserves  every  effort  toward  cor- 
.  by  Government  oCHcials.  That 
has  lo  do  with  the  extensive  forms  and 
regu  itions  with  which  one  must  comply 
In  s<  nding  packages  abroad.  Her  plea 
for  n  laxation  of  the  rules  and  exhibition 
of  a  :ooperative  attitude  on  the  part  of 
the  [  ublic  officials  who  handle  these  ar- 
nmg  >ments  should  certainly  not  go 
unhe  ?ded. 

It  s  my  hope  that  the  many  Members 
of  Cc  ngress  who  have  evidenced  a  sincere 
and  mthusiastic  interest  in  the  legisla- 
tion to  which  I  have  referred  and  who 
Joinc  i  in  the  campaign  for  the  incorpora- 
tion of  these  postal  concessions  in  the 
Ecor  omic  Cooperation  Act.  will  continue 
to  br  ng  the  pressure  of  their  valuable  in- 
fllMi  ce  to  bear  upon  those  charged  with 
the  1  ,dministration  of  this  law  to  put  its 
prov  slons  speedily  into  operation,  as  well 
*s  t»  urge  further  tax  relief  measures 
whLc  1  will  act  as  an  additional  spur  to 
■ueli  lencroitt  activities  on  the  part  of 
Mur  iwn  people 

T)  e  article  above  referred  to  follows : 
On  1  Ma  ■■iwia    naiiw  Ctart*  ••irr  Ammm* 
All  fwMMLam  wf  PeaiM.  mmmunwnw  »tn 
Max  Coer 

(•y  Dwetfcy  tHaapiBin 
On  TuMdiiy.  ■— fX^ry  Marahatl  esttci  tm 

>nimriit 
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Meanwhile,  duplicate  forms  were  filled  out. 
listing  Item  by  item  the  contents  of  each 
package,  and  their  estimated  value. 

These  were  to  go  to  a  German  friend — a 
woman  of  great  character,  widow  of  an  antl- 
Nazl  hanged  by  Hitler— who  Is  engaged  In 
socUl  work  and  In  a  position  to  make  wis* 
distribution. 

But  we  could  not  hall  a  taxi,  take  both 
to  the  nearest  poet  office,  and  Im 
with  It.  According  to  the  rules,  only 
one  package  once  a  week  can  be  sent  to  the 
same  person  by  the  same  person  anywhere  in 
continental  Europe. 

We  were  tired  of  thoae  bundles  and  knew 
how  to  t>eat  this  gam«.  One  memt>er  of  the 
famUy  took  a  package  to  one  post  office,  a 
second  to  another — easy  In  New  York. 

Postage  Is  14  cenU  a  pound,  so  we  parted 
with  16. 16.  in  Hddlticn  to  two  taxi  fares. 

We  could  have  simplified  matters  by  tend- 
ing the«e  packages — destined  for  Berlin — to 
an  acquaintance  In  military  government, 
with  the  request  to  deliver  them  there.  Then 
we  could  have  shipped  70  pounds  for  43  cents. 
This  Is  what  thousands,  wishing  to  help 
persons  In  Austria  or  Germany,  are  doing. 
But.  of  course,  this  Is  not  the  duty  of  mili- 
tary government. 

Our  friend  happens  to  live  In  the  Ameri- 
can Bene,  where  neither  food  nor  clothing 
ts  dutiable.  But  If  she  lived  a  few  blocks 
away  in  the  British  or  French  zone,  we  would 
be  unable  to  find  out  from  our  postal  au- 
thorltlea  In  New  York  whether  or  not  the 
gift  was  dutiable. 

The  easiest  thing  to  do  la  to  make  a  list 
of  recipients  and  place  orders  week  by  week 
with  reliable  Institutions  like  CARK.  SAFK. 
CARITAS.  or  the  trade-union-supported 
Art>elter  &  Wohlfahrt.  The  latter  organiza- 
tion has  food  packages  ranging  in  prlc*  from 
•3  75  to  •7.75 

But  these  do  not  cover  items  that  are  des- 
perately needed — such  aa  soap,  tooth-paste, 
tooth  brushes,  bandagea.  and  band-aids, 
iodine,  and  other  simple  drugs,  comba.  wash- 
cloths and  household  linen. 

It  would  seem  as  though  our  authorities 
wish  to  discourage  giving  to  individual  fam- 
II  im  But  AiiMrleaiM  are  MSlrftttttaf  ftn* 
emusiy  to  Curope  tbroufl)  tasatkm,  attBeofh 
moat  of  th«m  are  hard-preaa«d  to  make  ends 
meet.  Yet  hundrvds  of  tbouaanda  have 
Irlcnds  and  relativM  for  wboB  tb«y  wUl  make 
a«MUU«aat  mttiOem. 
TlMie  la  an  sysumati*  eoiiMiMi  of  off* 
fleUUM  thnufh  oM  af  tlM> 

M  af  IM  a  wMa  MMaa  «a«M 

ka  iaaMMff  r 

•a  If  Mr,  Ma'  "iHi  m  WHpaMfiag  tt 

valttfiUff  aM  HM  Mm  jPtaaMt  iTf 

MHifthrf  W  h»  '4  fttfRMmaa     II 

9ti  "    "tit 

to  ■  M.ifia 
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»a<liiat  •otiaauen,    atifMaaiMl    ay 

■Uatf  two  auaii  aartiNM. 

Nf^  thay  bad  to  b«  waigbad  on  the  batb> 

acalM,  fur  If  they  ware  an  ounce  over 

IS  pfiunda  and  mora  than  7'J  Inches  In  di- 

.   the   post   oOea  would   reject  tbsm. 

containing  ahow  waa  overweight,  and 

)min  of  ahoaa— doaa  anyone  know  what 

n  to  Germans  and  Austriaiu? — bad 

to  b^  taken  out.  requiring  repacking. 
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In  view  of  the  so-called  revolt  on  the  part 
of  some  southern  Democrats,  it  is  high 
time  for  each  one  of  us  to  face  the  issue 
squarely. 

Let  us  first  review  a  little  history.  The 
founding  fathers  of  the  United  States 
drew  up  a  Declaration  of  Independence 
proclaiming  that  all  men  are  created 
equal  and  endowed  by  their  Creator  with 
certain  inalienable  rights.  Among  these 
rights  are  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of 
happiness.  When  the  War  of  Independ- 
ence had  been  won.  the  framers  of  the 
Constitution  went  a  step  further  to  se- 
cure and  maintain  these  rights  by  in- 
corporating them  into  a  bill  of  rights 
guaranteeing  freedom  of  speech,  freedom 
of  religion,  freedom  of  the  press,  and 
equality  before  the  law.  This,  then.  Is 
the  basic  foundation  of  our  democracy. 

In  a  report  submitted  early  this  year 
by  the  President's  Committee  on  Civil 
Rights,  four  essential  rights  were 
stressed: 

First.  The  right  to  safety  and  security 
of  person. 

Second.  The  right  to  citizenship  and 
Its  privileges. 

Third.  The  right  to  freedom  of  con- 
science and  expression. 

Fourth.  The  right  to  equality  of  op- 
portunity. 

To  my  nUnd.  the  last  .should  be  flrst, 
because  I  am  personally  convinced  that 
If  each  individual  is  secure  In  his  equality 
of  opportunity,  the  other  three  rights  will 
fall  more  naturally  into  place,  as  do  ihe 
pieces  in  a  puzzle  when  one  has  gotten 
the  keystone  clue  established.  A  person 
who  has  equal  opportunity  feels  that  he 
has  a  fair  shake,  as  the  saying  goes. 
He  has  his  chance  to  build  and  maintain 
his  self-respect  and  dignity  as  a  person- 
ality. If  one  Is  usefully  employed — or 
doing  a  job  that  utilizes  to  some  extent 
the  natural  or  cultivated  abilities — if  one 
Is  adequately  compensated,  the  Individ- 
ual developn  a  aeniie  of  fM>riirity.  of  well- 
belnf,  of  satUfactlon.  He  la  far  leas 
likely  to  develop  btajies  acainat  his  fellow- 
man,  Aa  a  matter  of  fact,  I  brlirve  that 
If  earh  tndlvMlM)  were  aaaurad  of  equal- 
ity of  cppoftmiity  m  tiUMMlon.  houatnfl. 
hwiWh,  rerreallM,  trantipnriiitloii— 
vfthmtt  anv  dttttfi^fmt  ftrii«n  an  tn  rara, 
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tuillf  wsUHl  bs  lOiitimeii  in  an  nrnnririgty 

fr,  If  M  Miiy  MM  ftf'  N<intii  th«  Amff • 
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HON.  EMANUtL  CELLIR 

ur  Miw  vukM 

IN  THI  HOUHI  or  RIPRIHINTATIVM 

Tueiday.  May  25,  lUt 

Mr  CELLEB.  Mr.  Speaker,  you  have 
heard  the  expression  "second-class  citi- 
zen."  Have  you  given  any  serious 
thought  to  the  implications  of  this  desig- 
nation? Do  you  realise  that  stich  a  dis- 
tinction could  split  our  Nation  In  two? 


• .*,    ).,  ,.,i-        i  ...~    .^   1^. !• 

able,  as  the  record  in  thu  u  t« 

been  profrea»i  xtd.  but  \^l  utu.u  ad- 

mit it  has  be.  ity  and  any  student 

of  hutory  will  tell  you  that  some  of  our 
perfomances  have  been  disgraceful,  to 
say  the  least.  But  we  are  entering  a  new 
era  of  human  relationships— or  rather, 
we  hop*  we  are — and  we  have  this  ad- 
vantage. It  is  never  tea  late  to  mend  a 
mistake  or  curb  an  injustice.    We  know 
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the  problem.  Racial  hatreds  and  group 
intolerances  mast  be  eliminated.  It  is 
a  challenging  situation  and  one  which 
we  must  meet  head  on  or  be  defeated. 
Will  Intelligent  Americans  permit  them- 
.selves  to  be  victlmiaed  and  degraded  by 
malicious  propaganda,  whispering  cam- 
paigns, directed  against  foreigners, 
against  Jews,  r^gainst  Negroes,  against 
Catholics.  Will  we  permit  the  cherished 
American  dream  of  freedom  and  equality 
for  all  our  citizens  to  be  perverted  into 
a  Fascist  nightmare? 

Intolerance  is  bad  economy.  Preju- 
dice, like  crime,  does  not  pay.  Thomas 
Paine,  the  celebrated  pamphleteer, 
warned  during  the  American  Revolution. 
"Prejudice,  like  a  spider,  makes  everj'- 
where  its  home  and  lives  where  there 
seems  nothing  to  live  on."  Discrimina- 
tion is  destructive,  not  only  to  those  who 
are  on  the  receiving  end  but  to  the  per- 
petrators of  silch  evil.  Will  we  Ameri- 
cans be  so  foolish  as  to  induce  political 
and  economic  chaos  by  such  idiocy?  Is 
it  not  clear  to  us  now  that  when  we 
erect  barriers  on  the  grounds  of  race  or 
religion,  we  hamper  and  retard  the  full- 
est expansion  of  our  political,  cultural, 
and  economic  society? 

My  answer — and  your  answer — should 
be  insistence  upon  the  passage  of  legis- 
lation which  will  set  up  a  Federal  per- 
manent fair  employment  practices  com- 
mittee. The  right  to  a  job,  regsu-dless 
of  race  or  religion,  is  the  right  to  life. 
lit>erty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness. 
As  some  of  us  know,  the  opposition  to 
FEPC  is  well  organized  but  If  the  lib- 
eral elements  in  the  community  will  take 
a  lesson  from  our  huge  cooperative  ef- 
fort during  the  prosecution  of  the  most 
complex  war  in  history,  we  will  avoid  the 
strong  imdertow  of  anti-Semitism,  anti- 
NegroUm,  anti-Catholicism,  and  other 
forms  of  racial  and  religious  intolerances. 
We  will  not  be  overcome  by  the  waves  of 
Miotry.  We  will  dlf  Into  this  fight  for 
a  militant,  dynamic,  pro«rrs»lve  democ- 
racy. Each  attack  <m  mr  objectives  must 
b«  met  with  a  counterattack,  point  and 
•ounterpolnt,  ariuoMfit  for  ariumtot, 
^^adom  la  tvarybody'i  Job. 

For  liiftonee,  oppentnia  Ut  fWC  artua 
that  eueh  •  law  U  fultl'v  in  that  ptfiM. 
AUm,  ihcy  aay,  cannot  be  leKi«lNi'<d  injt 
if  MtolMff,  Trua.  but  lhl«  law  wilt  em* 
pwf  MUMliMfi  ■  MiMl  weapon,  wtileH 

wilt  imrrnf  wmmjmp^*'*^*  "*  ^»tp»' 
t§ui  tnHir  inm  Mmm  hia  nt  iheir 

f41  K   il 


i*  Mil  pMliairian  im  Um 
i.  .1.....  kitutllon.    It  U  a  prob' 

ii  li  requiiea  an  attack  from  a  leg' 

IkliiUve  approach  as  well. 

The  now  defunt  FEPC  waa  aaUblished 
by  President  Roosevelt  In  an  Executive 
order  dated  June  25, 1041.  The  eflective- 
neai  of  the  FEPC  was  due  almost  entire- 
ly to  Its  success  as  a  mediation  body  in 
persuading  a  union  or  employer  to  revise 
the  particular  policy  or  practice  under 
complaint. 


Presently  there  are  only  six  States 
which  have  laws  directed  against  dis- 
crimination in  private  employment.  The 
legislation  enacted  in  New  York,  New 
Jersey,  Massachusetts,  and  Connecticut 
have  strong  enforcement  provisions.  In 
those  States  an  employer  may  no  longer 
hire  or  fire  an  employee  because  he  is  a 
Jew,  or  an  Italian,  or  a  Negro,  or  a  Cath- 
olic, or  a  Baptist.  This  does  not  mean 
that  an  employer  must  hire  a  Negro,  or 
a  Mexican,  or  a  Presbyterian.  He  has  the 
right  of  choice,  depending  upon  the  needs 
of  his  business  and  the  quality  of  the 
service  required,  but  he  cannot  reject  an 
Individual  solely  on  the  grounds  of  race 
or  religion.  In  New  York  an  employer 
or  employment  agency  may  not  advertise, 
use  application  blanks,  or  question  pros- 
pective applicants  with  the  intention  of 
discriminating  in  any  way  except  on  oc- 
cupational qualifications. 

A  few  cities — such  as  Chicago.  Minne- 
apolis, New  York,  Cincinnati,  have 
enacted  ordinances  designed  to  prevent 
discrimination  in  empl03rment  practices, 
but  such  statutes  vary  and  some  are  di- 
rectly solely  at  municipal  employment. 

One  does  not  have  to  do  a  great  deal 
of  addition  and  subtraction  to  appre- 
ciate that  a  more  equitable  solution 
would  be  a  Federal  statute.  The  oppo- 
nents of  such  legislation  advance  the 
theory  that  a  permanent  FEPC  would 
infringe  on  States  rights.  Let  us  exam- 
ine this  hoary  argument  for  a  moment, 
inasmuch  as  it  is  the  bulwark  of  special 
interests  and  sectionalism. 

States,  under  the  Constitution,  cannot 
regulate  the  areas  of  interstate  com- 
merce, Federal  employment,  and  Federal 
contracts,  which  woiUd  be  embiaced  by 
this  bill.  It  should  be  stressed  that 
purely  local  businesses  would  not  be  af- 
fected. A  Federal  FEPC  would  apply 
only  to  that  portion  of  a  State's  industry 
which  la  In  or  which  affecta  the  stream 
of  Interstate  commerce  or  tmder  con* 
tract  to  the  Federal  Oovernmcnt. 

jWe  are  alao  told  that  a  permanent 
FKPC  would  interfere  with  private  en- 
terprlM.  that  Oovomment  would  atep  In 
and  tail  a  auui  how  to  run  hla  buatnua. 
"Free  tnltrphac/'  ao«oftlled,  ptnnlto  of 
cnnsldfrable  llfl»»nM,  too  much  mi  In  wrnia 
lnatan««i,  aa  wllneM  our  eiraniling 
flMNMHtfttaii  but,  nevarth^liNHi,  $\ith  tl« 
la  Hot  unlimited,  Wa  hiiya  anil* 
iw«  which  nan  he  Invobad  and 
\miU]   \ti>   ihvMii»<d   inorf   fra' 

iUf.       <'i<i  M"iallnti«       lii.il      llifll vt<1ua| 


nMmvpvMv 

SM  Ml  h 
M  law* 
l«h    nil 


lf»l««    ■  wel« 

^Ne   itt-*-  MMbfiM  MMiiH   M*liV 
^^.^^itd  IfHb  MMRMMI  HM^^'*'""' "<: 

U  ft  must. 

There  are  other  dUorlmtnationa 
which  require  the  spotUght  of  attention. 
Negro  and  liberal  groupti  have  raUed 
their  voices  in  protest  agatn&t  the  con- 
tinuance of  segregation  in  the  armed 
services.  That  this  practice  should  per- 
sist after  the  splendid  record  of  Negro 
troops  abroad  Is  almost  unbelievable. 
Their  prowess  was  lauded  by  the  British, 
the  Australians,  and  their  own  com- 
mander. General  Eisenhower,  who  com- 


mended the  courageous  service  of  colored 
soldiers  during  action  in  north  Africa 
and  elsewhere  in  the  European  theater. 
The  Negro  women  willingly  served  in  the 
Army  Nurse  Corps  and  enlisted  with  the 
WAC.  the  WAVES,  and  SPARS.  After 
these  valiant  efforts,  are  we  to  continue 
t<  tell  them  "Tfou  must  live  in  the  bar- 
racks on  the  other  side  of  the  camp. 
You  must  eat  your  meals  there  too." 
Perhaps  we  can  pick  a  special  place  for 
them  to  die.  too,  just  to  complete  the 
program  for  them. 

Minority  groups  run  into  heary 
handed,  callous  discrimination  in  the 
matter  of  education.  I  would  revoke  or 
prohibit  any  Federal  grants  in  aid  to 
any  State  educational  institution  that  is 
discovered  invoking  numerous  clauses 
or  provisions  in  its  selection  of  students. 

Liberal  groups  have  worked  for  years 
trying  to  secure  the  passage  of  Federal 
anti-poll-tax  legislation.  The  same  is 
true  for  antilynching  statutes.  But  a 
steady  coalition  of  reactionary  Republi- 
cans and  southern  Democrats  has  caused 
even  the  most  intrepid  of  legislators  to 
use  a  soft-footed  approach. 

Regardless  of  the  fate  of  the  various 
civil-rights  bills  now  pending  in  the 
House.  It  is  becoming  Increasingly  more 
evident  that  the  liberals  In  Congress  can- 
not ease  such  bills  through  the  Senate. 
Such  legislation  would  face  certain 
southern  filibu.ster  of  unprecedentec*  de- 
termination. The  only  hope  may  be  to 
Invoke  cloture. 

Allow  me  to  remind  my  fellow  citizens 
that  our  American  civilization,  in  con- 
trast to  all  others,  Is  the  culture  of  no 
single  race,  no  single  creed,  no  single  na- 
tion. Historically,  we  are  a  composite 
of  the  toll  and  energy,  the  blood,  the 
sweat,  the  tears,  the  sacrifice,  and  the 
Intelligence  of  countless  millions  who 
came  as  immigrants  to  our  shores  or  who 
were  brought  here  in  bondage  from  Af« 
rica.  Walt  Whitman,  of  whom  Brook- 
IfiHiM  are  no  justly  prnud,  joyotiaiy 
Mutf^.  "ThlK  \n  not  a  nation,  but  a  ttlll 
ing  of  nations." 

To  the  alubborn  hata  paddlcm.  to  the 
(leMpimbte   demaaofi,  Itl  m  fivf 
firm  anawxr    Thert  ahtll  top  HO  MfM 
ftaaa  elllMena  in  theae  Vnliad  lliataa, 


Harry  I.  TnuMHI 
MRSmON  01^  RMf  AMim 


m  TM  MWN  m  MPMNPf  Af  IVIM 

fvMddr  Jhtn0  I,  Hit 

Mr  KIOPH  I'f'  Hn.akei,  MAdPr 
l««va  Id  Mlt:'  K«   In   iht) 

HlOOM.  I  IncliuiL  ii.r  iiiiin^ing  u'';  < 
dillVtrad  by  Thumua  J.  V.  Cullen 
cratic  chairman  of  OnUMa  County,  N  Y  , 
and  editor  of  the  Ipeeiator,  at  the 
Orange  Coimty  Committee  dinner  at 
Mitchell  Inn,  Mtddletown,  N.  Y.,  on  May 
24,  1&48: 

Tour  support  of  this  dinner  ^  appreciated 
greatly.  As  an  annual  institution  It  cas  be 
a  material  Influence  In  the  tuildlng  up  of  the 
Orange  County  Democratic  Committee. 
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WJ  are  on  the  threahold  o(  a  Presidential 

camialgn  that  la  of  Tltal  moment  to  Aroer- 

The  future  of  every  person  wUhln  the 

and  over  the  world  will  be  Influenced 

decision   made   In   November.     Shall 

<  ontlnue    under    Democratic    leadership 

._l  and  economic  program  designed  for 

relfare  of  all  the  people,  which  In  the 

has  given  them  a  new  hope,  or  shall  we 

to    a    reactionary    Republican    rule 

closed  the  banks,  bankrupt  business. 

Impoverished  farms,  and  idled  the  worklng- 

r> 

American  people,  mindful  of  the  Issues 
win  not  reject  democracy,  but  will 
It  with  the  power  to  undertake  new 
greater  prograw.  Americans  are  begin - 
to  Identify  the  in^t  and  obstruction- 
1  ecord  of  the  preauit  Eepubllcan  Con- 
present  CongrcMwoman  Is  a  glar- 
ing fxample — which  has  done  nothing  to  ad- 
)(■>  America  to  the  new  atomic  era.  with  the 
;alnty  and  the  do-noihlnglsm  of  the 
Ooolldga  and  Hoover  era.  We  have  awaited 
fori!  ard-mlnded  action  by  Congreaa  on  many 
imp  jrlant  postwar  problems.  We  have 
wai  ed  without  avail. 

T )  mention  Just  one  thing,  what  has  been 
dont  about  housing?  I  see  on  my  travels 
ben  and  there  a  few  rows  of  unllvable  shacks 
wltl  1  some  such  sign  across  them  as  "Oov. 
Tb^nas  K.  LJewey  lias  done  this  to  the  vet- 
The   notice   should   continue,   "but 

Dewey  doesn't  have  to  live  here." 

November  the  choice  of  the  man  to  lead 
United  States  will  be  made.     The  choice 
between  some  undisclosed  unknown  can- 
.  of  the  Republican  Party,  whose  week- 
end unavailability  has  been  disclosed 

„^ ,  to  the  people  in  Wisconsin  and 

Kampshire.  in  Oregon  and  in  Nebraska. 

the  Democratic  candidate  under  whom 

nn4  under  whom  the  world  turns 

communiam  to  peace.     He  is  our  pres- 

lesder.  Harry  8.  Truman 

hb.  TiMman  la  acknowledged  to  be  a  man 

lictuia  and  tfielMm  who.  since  hie  in* 

inio  cAm.  bM  hmn  faced  with  crises 

MWDlMtf*  ItMWPMMd  In  world  hi«« 

Wben    PfMtdent    Rooeevelt    died    in 

.   1945.   the   war  with  Germany,   Jspan. 

Italy  WM  itlll  raffing.    Peace  with  Oer- 

ly  MM  Italy  un  May  1  #••  msde  whtls 

Idem  Truman  wm  iUMrtM'a  OooUBAn* 

in -Chief     The  aMMlU*  komb  «M  NMly 

I  iiiwur.    The  <wtetoii  on  its  tiM  was 

»  by  Pireatdent  TnnMMi.    W*  saved  the 

of  sn   unknown  number  of  American 

^ ,_  of  yours  and  d  mine— when 

the   most   potent   instrumentality   the 

has  ever  known,  ended  Japan's  dream 

empire    at    Hlroahlma    and    Nagasaki    in 

Au|  ust  of   i»43.     Permanent  peace  and  the 

lement  of  all  future  International  prob- 

wlthout  war  are  a  poaalblUty  under  the 

United    Nations.      President    Truman. 

folfcwlng  President  Roosevelt,  has  been  an 

arc(nt  advocate  of  a  strong  United  Nations. 

law  designed   to    buUd    international 

and  national  prosperity  was  forced  on 

Crtigresi    by    President    Truman       President 

Truman    Inspired    the    recent    Italian   cam- 

whicb  gave  pause  to  coaamuniam. 

demanded  the  European  Beeovery  Act 

h  ch.  with  the  reorganlaed  military  might 

America,  la  ending  the  dream  of  Stalin 

European   and  world  domination.     The 

of  Israel  as  a  nation,  after  but 

moments  of  Independent  existence.  Is 

of   the   spirit   of   our   President   as 

as  his  sympathy  with  those  who  battle 

In  khe  eauae  at  freedom. 

(^  the  boae  front  at  the  war's  end.  Mr 

was  confronted  with   the  need  of 

codvertlng  industry  tran  war  production  to 

its  normal  pursuits.     He  was  faced  with  the 

em  of  returning  10.000.000  young  men 

women    from    the    armed    services    to 

tan   life,   to  their   homes   and   to  theu 

an<^to  tlMlr  work,  without  dlalocat- 

our  economic  system,  without  stopping 

erbeeU  of  Irdtwtry.  without  distressing 

and  without  reducing  laborers 
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to  want.  These  presented  hazards  to  the 
national  welfare  as  difficult  as  has  ever  been 
fsced  by  an  American  President. 

Everybody  knows  how  quickly  America 
went  from  war  to  peace  without  deprivation 
or  hardship  to  any  class.  This  was  sccom- 
pllshed  despite  the  upsetting  conduct  of  a 
Republican  Congress  which,  by  the  removal 
of  controls  and  by  the  Income-tsx  reduction 
favorable  to  those  In  the  higher  bracket,  has 
Increased  the  cost  of  necessities  to  all-time 
highs,  and  brought  uncontrolled  inflation  to 
our  doors. 

Today  there  Is  prosperity  In  Amerlcs.  and 
peace  Banks  are  stronger  than  ever  before. 
Indmtry  Is  working  to  capacity  and  earning 
beyond  the  dreams  of  avarice.  Retailers  and 
wholesalers  and  marketers  of  all  sorts  are 
enjoying  unprecedented  Incomes.  The  out- 
standing debt  of  farmers  Is  at  Its  lowest 
level  and  their  Income  Is  at  Its  highest. 
Their  newly  painted  homes  and  barns 
brighten  the  countryside  In  all  the  SUtes  of 
the  Nation  Their  equipment  Is  modern 
and  labor-saving.  The  men  who  work  In 
factories  and  In  cfflcea  are  earning  beyond 
previous  peaks.  They  appro.ich  old  age  com- 
placently They  are  Insured  aaralnst  distress 
from  temporary  loss  of  a  Job.  There  Is  pecce 
now  and  forecast  of  peace  for  the  future, 
and  this  peace  Is  had  without  the  shadow 
of  a  foreign  tyrant  or  by  his  leave.  There 
Is  prosperity  now  for  all  and  not  for  the 
favored  few 

Whatever  your  politics  or  creed,  your  color, 
or  your  race.  If  yovi  want  to  continue  pros- 
perous at  home  and  with  peace  in  the  world, 
your  best  hope  U  Harry  S.  Truman. 
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Are  Communists  Loyal  to  Unitetl  States? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  RICHARD  M.  NIXON 

or  CALifoaMt* 

IN  THE  HOU8I  OP  REPflUtNTATIVn 

Tuenday.  Junt  t.  194$ 

Mr  NIXON.  Mr  Speaker,  any  doubt 
ai  to  where  the  loyalty  of  American 
CommunisUi  would  be  in  the  event  of  a 
conflict  between  the  United  States  and 
Russia  will  be  resolved  by  reading  the 
testimony  of  William  Z.  Foster,  chair- 
man of  the  Communist  Party  of  the 
United  States  before  the  Senate  Judi- 
ciary Committee  on  May  28.  In  testify- 
ing against  the  subversive  activities  con- 
trol bill.  Mr.  Foster  made  it  crystal  clear 
that  members  of  the  Communist  Party 
Of  the  United  States  would  not  support 
the  United  States  in  any  conceivable 
war  with  Russia.  He  further  declared 
that  In  the  event  of  a  conflict  with  Rus- 
sia, the  Communists  in  this  country 
would  use  every  means  to  end  the  war 
on  "democratic  terms."  These  terms  In 
substance  could  only  be  the  Soviets 
terms,  for.  according  to  Mr.  Foster,  such 
a  clash  could  only  be  an  "Imperialistic 
war"  In  which  the  United  States  would 
necessarily  be  the  aggressor. 

Some  revealing  verbatim  extracts  from 
Mr.  Fosters  testimony  l)efore  the  Senate 
Judiciary  Committee  as  reprinted  In  the 
New  York  Times  of  May  30.  follows: 

Question    (by   Senator    Homks    Fucuson 
Republican,  of  Michigan).  Suppose  thst  an 
American  came  Into  an  armed  conflict  with 
RusBla.  where  would  the  OoaununUt  Party's 
stand  be.  your  Communist  Party? 

Answer  I  will  be  frankly  glad  to  answer 
that  for  you. 


Question.  Where  would  you  stand? 

Answer.  The  Soviet  Union  Is  a  SocUlUt 
Union 

Question.  That  is  right. 

Answer.  A   nonlmperlallst   country. 

Question.  I  do  not  agree  to  that. 

Answ«r.  We  wUl  dUcuss  that,  too.  Maybe 
you  will  have  to  withdraw  some  of  your 
objections. 

Question.  Tell  me  where  your  stand 
would  be? 

Answer.  Give  me  a  chance  and  I  wUl  be 
glad  to  explain  It  to  your  satisfaction. 

CALLS  SUSSU  WONUaPKaiALIST 

Question.  I  wUl  be  very  patient  if  I  get 
that  answer. 

Answer.  The  Soviet  Union  U  a  Socialist 
country,  and  a  nonlmperlallst  country.  It 
is  dedicated  to  the  proposition  of  peace  and 
Its  whole  record  has  been  a  record  of  fight- 
ing for  peace.  If  attention  had  been  paid 
to  what  the  Soviet  Union  said  before  World 
War  II.  there  would  not  have  l>een  any 
World  War  II.  and  Mr.  Churchill  Just  said 
so  In  his  memoirs.  * 

Question.  Do  you  know  what  Rlbbentrop 
and  Molotov  did  about  dividing  the  world 
before  the  World  War? 

Answer.  Please  let  me  explain.  You  aaked 
me  to  explain  a  question,  and  I  will  do  it 
completely. 

Question.  I  don't  see  how  that  part  of 
the  answer  has  anything  to  do  with  the 
question,  but  go  ahead. 

Answer.  I  anv  describing  to  you  the  policy 
of  the  Soviet  Government  Is  a  peace  policy. 
The  fact  of  the  matter  Is  an  exchange  be- 
tween the  Soviet  Government  of  letters  In- 
dicates that  the  Soviet  la  not  only  that  but 
hundreds  of  people  all  over  the  world. 

Question  (by  Senator  Aixxandkb  Wilxt, 
Republican,  of  Wisconsin,  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee).  You  will  not  take  all  week 
answering   that  question. 

Answer.  Any  war.  therefore,  the  Soviet 
Union  being  committed  fundamentally  to 
the  pmpoeltlon  peace,  any  war  that  may  be 
developed  between  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  tnlon  can  only  be  an  Imperialist 
war  at  the  Instigation  of  Wall  Street,  snd  we 
Oommunlsu  are  against  all  imperlallets' 
wart. 
QttMtton   (by  Senator  PneiisoM),  Tbtre* 


Answer  Just  a  minute,  plsase,  WlMiber 
that  war  be  directed  against  Russia.  Ortat 
Britain.  Prance,  luly.  or  wherever  It  Is  ws 
are  against  imperialist  wars  of  all  kinds. 

DCMANDs  paoor  or  Mtniozx 

Question  tby  Senator  FaacrscN)  Then 
you  would  be  with  Riusls? 

Answer.  What  we  would  do  In  the  event  of 
such  a  war  Is  we  would  fight  to  terminate 
that  war  at  the  esrllest  possible  moment  with 
a   democratic    Ipesce). 

Question.  On  whose  side,  on  the  Russians' 
side? 

Answer.  A  peace  that  would  conserve  the 
Interests — 

Question.  Whose  side  would  you  fight  on? 

Answer.  Listen,  you  csn't  make  me  say 
things — 

Question.  I  am  not  trying  to.  1  am  trying 
to  get  an  answer. 

Answer.  I  am  telling  you  what  we  would 
do  In  the  event  of  a  war  and  what  our  posi- 
tion is.  We  are  against  all  impe.-lallsts  wars, 
whether  It  1«  ngalnstilussia  or  anybody  else. 

Question.  But  you  are  in  favor  of  Soviet 
wars? 

Answer.  We  are  not  In  favor — Soviets  do 
not  make  wars.  No  Socialist  coimtry  mskes 
wars. 

Question.  All  this  penetration,  all  this 
murder  and  all  that  goes  on  to  penetrate  is 
not  war.  In  your  opinion? 

Answer.  That  Is  Ju«t  red -belting.  First  of 
all.  there  Is  no  murder  and  war.  Where  Is 
there  murder?     Pleaie  tell  me. 
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Question.  But  you  would  be  on  tbe  side 
of  the  Communists  in  the  case  of  this  war? 

Answer.  In  case  of  this  war  we  would  be  on 
the  side  of  inunediate  democratic  peace.  We 
would  not  support  any  imperialist  war.  We 
have  never  done  so. 

Qawtton.  You  would  t>e  against  America? 

Answer.  Then  America  would  t>e  against 
the  democratic  peace.  Is  that  what  you  are 
teUing  me?  Not  only  would  the  Communists 
be  for  a  democratic  peace,  but  so  would  the 
American  people,  all  except  a  handful  of 
monopolists  here  who  are  trying  to  run  the 
world. 

holds    aOSSIAN    ATTACK    IMPOSSIBLE 

Question  (by  Senator  Wilet).  What  if 
Russia  attacked  America,  where  would  you 
be? 

Answer.  Russia  would  never  attack  Amer- 
ica.   You  are  asking  me  an  impossibility. 

Question  ( by  Senator  Fkrcvson  ) .  How  is 
that  impossible?  How  do  you  know  it  Is  im- 
possible? 

Answer.  Because  a  Socialist  government  la 
not  an  aggreeaive  government. 

Question  ( by  Senator  Wilxt  ) .  What  did 
she  do  to  Poland? 

Question  (by  Senator  FxacusoN).  What 
did  they  do  to  Yugoslavia  and  Csechoslo- 
vakia? 

Answer.  I  Just  recited  to  you  what  they 
did. 

Question  (by  Senator  Wilxt  ) .  They  did 
not  plan  a  march  into  Poland  when  Hitler 
went  in  one  side,  they  did  not  go  in  the 
other  side  and  take  half  of  it.  no? 

Answer.  They  marched  in  there,  that  Is 
right.    This  was  Just  Russian  land  that  the 

Polish   Government   had 

Question.  Let  us  assume  a  hypothesu  here. 
What  If  Russia  should  attack  America,  where 
would  you  sund? 

Anawer.  You  are  not  going  to  assume  any- 
thing of  the  kind,  with  me.  Such  an  attack 
cannot  take  place.  You  might  as  well  XXj  to 
ssy  if  Washinffton  went  up  In  the  air  at  a 
blcbsr  >«*«1'  wbat  would  I  do  in  the  cellar , 
orsomstblnff.  I  can't  conceive  of  such  a 
ypropoaition. 

asks:  "what  rrinrniAnoMf" 
QuMtinn    (by   Bsnator   PawvaoN).  Thrn 
what  ts  the  purpoM  of  this  Infiltrstinn,  this 
penetration  In  Amsrlca  of  ths  Communist 
party? 

Answer.  What  penetration? 
Question.  You  think  there  U  not  any? 
Answer.  I  want  to  lay  thU:  We  have  a  Com- 
munist party  In  the  United  SUtes,  and  I  have 
been  a  member  of  this  party  and  lU  ante- 
cedenu  for  48  years.  48  years;  18  years  before 
the  Soviet  Government  was  born.  Socialism 
springs  native  to  all  countries 

Question.  You  said  that  Russia  never  had 
Answer.  It  Is  not  a  conspiracy.  There  are 
600.000.000  people  in  the  world  today  follow- 
ing native  Communist  leadership,  and  to  try 
to  reduce  that  to  the  status  of  a  conspiracy  U 
ridiculous  Nobody  would  undertake  that 
except  some  red-l»lter  in  America  who  has  so 
little  faith  In  the  system  that  he  Is  blowing 
■o  much  about  and  such  a  great  Inferiority 
complex  toward  communism  that  he  wlU  find 
any  kind  of  wild  explanation  to  explain  away 
realities. 

Question.  What  do  you  aay  about  the  war 
i^ainst  Russia,  the  last  attack  of  Riissla  on 
Finland?     Was  that  an  aggreaslve  war? 

Answer.  Listen,  Finland  showed  where  It 
stood  in  the  war.  Finland  was  the  tool  of 
reactionaries  of  every  stripe.  It  showed 
where  It  stood  when  It  Joined  up  with  Hitler. 
In  the  war. 

Question.  I  see  what  you  mean,  then,  that 
If  the  country  that  is  atUcked  by  Ruasls  U 
not  Communistic. 
Answer.  There  Is  no  such  country. 
Question.   Then  there  is  no  aggression  by 
Russia? 

Answer.  There  Is  no  such  country.  I  will 
tell  you  what  the  matter  Is  with  the  world. 


What  Is  the  matter  with  the  world  Is  that 
this  is  the  big  lie  of  the  present  situation. 
Tlie  United  States  is  out  to  dominate  the 
world,  and  It  Is  carrying  on  the  moet  aggres- 
sive campaign  of  Imperialistic  expansion  In 
the  entire  history  of  the  world. 

Question  (by  Senator  Fokxxst  C.  Donnzll, 
Republican,  of  Missouri).  I  want  to  ask  you 
about  your  first  interest  being  in  thr.  United 
States.  Were  you  asked  In  1939  what  you 
would  do  In  the  event  Russia  should  declare 
war  on  this  country,  and  if  bo  would  you 
support  the  United  States  in  that  war? 

Answer.  I  stated  many  times  what  we 
would  do. 

Question.  What  would  you  do? 
Answer.  We  would  fight  to  bring  that  war 
to  a  democratic  termination  at  the  earliest 
possible  moment. 

Question.  Would  you  serve  under  the  flag 
and  In  the  Army  and  Navy  of  this  country 
if  such  a  war  were  declared  by  Russia  against 
this  country? 

Answer.  We  are  given  no  alternative  to 
that.  We  would  be  drafted  and  that  is  all 
there  is  to  It.  My  answer  to  the  question 
Is  Just  exactly  what  I  said.  We  are  opposed 
to  such  a  war.  We  think  that  all  those  who 
are  advocating  war.  and  the  Committee  on 
Un-American  Activities  is  one  of  the  princi- 
pal warmonger  agencies  in  the  United  States. 
They  are  attempting  to  get  the  United  States 
into  war  with  the  Soviet  Union,  a  war  which 
will  destroy  the  United  States,  which  will 
destroy  the  United  States  and  most  of  the 
world  with  It.  We  are  against  such  a  war, 
and  go  down  the  line  fighting  It.  If  they 
precipitate  such  a  war.  we  would  use  our 
level  beet  interest  to  bring  It  to  the  earliest 
possible  democratic  conclusion  that  then  be 
Just  to  America,  Just  to  the  Soviet  Union. 

"WOT   OOIIfO    TO   nOHT    AT    ALL" 

Question  (by  Senator  FcactjaoN).  Would 
you  fight  on  America's  side? 

Answer.  That  Is  ridiculous.  We  are  not 
going  to  fight  at  all.  We  are  going  to  fight 
to  bring  It  to  an  end. 

Question.  You  will  not  &fht  at  all? 

Answer  Only  to  bring  the  war  to  an  end. 

Qumtinn.  You  Mid  you  would  MfVS  b«* 
OMise  yi  u  had  tot 

Anawer.  X  aay  as  far  aa  would  you  tali»- 
no. 

Question,  Would  your  heart  be  on  Amer- 
loa'a  aids  If  you  bad  to  aerve  Just  to  kesp 
out  of  Jail? 

Question  (by  Senator  Oonwixl).  In  other 
words,  would  you  willingly  serve  or  unwill- 
ingly serve  In  the  Army  and  Navy  of  this 
country  under  such  circumstances? 

Answer.  I  have  stated  that  we  are  not  going 
to  fight  against  the  Soviet  Union.  We  are 
not  going  to  fight  any  imperialist  war. 


Swiss  CompetitioD  With  the  Jeweled- 
Watch  lodostry  in  the  United  SUtes 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CARL  T.  CURTIS 

or  NKBBAKKA 

IN  THS  HOUSE  OF  REPRESKNTATIVBS 

Tuesday,  June  1,  1948 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
Swiss  competition  has  garnered  almost 
87  percent  of  the  jewelcd-watch  market 
in  the  United  States,  with  the  kindly  as- 
sistance of  the  State  Department. 

It  woiild  be  bad  enough  if  this  hap- 
pened to  an  ordinary  industry.  But  high 
ofBclals  In  both  the  Army  and  the  Navy 
have  stated  In  effect  that  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  Jeweled-watch   industry  Is 


necessary  to  the  defense  of  our  Republic. 
It  Is  elementary  that  countless  timing 
instruments,  gadgets,  and  pieces  of  all 
kinds  of  equipment  needed  in  war  can 
only  pwoduced  by  factories  with  the 
machinery  and  sfalled  workmen  to  pro- 
duce j€weled  watches. 

A  nation  with  no  Jeweled-watch  Indus- 
try cannot  train  these  artisans  overnight. 
It  takes  years  and  years. 

The  German  war  machine  was  depend- 
ent upon  the  Swiss  watch  Indiistry  for 
its  delicate  mechanisms.  It  Is  that  same 
Swiss  watch  industry  which  today  is  in 
competition  with  the  American  jeweled- 
watch  industry. 

In  considering  measures  to  protect  and 
preserve  the  American  jeweled-watch  In- 
dustry, we  are  not  hurting  commodities 
and  industrial  products  war-torn  coun- 
tries are  using  to  rebuild  their  export 
markets.  We  are  not  discriminating 
against  the  Marshall-plan  countries. 
We  are  dealing  with  one  nation  only: 
Switzerland. 

While  the  free  traders  In  the  SUte  De- 
partment encourage  increased  imports  of 
jeweled  watches,  thereby  stifling,  the 
growth  in  this  Nation  of  an  industry  of 
vital  importance.  Great  Britain  is  an 
example  of  realistic  recognition  of  the 
necessity  for  encouraging  the  creation 
and  maintenance  of  a  watchmaking  In- 
dustry. 

The  contrast  between  Britain's  atti- 
tude and  that  of  otir  own  Nation  in 
maintaining  a  Jeweled-watch  industry  is 
starthng  to  contemplate. 

Here  we  have  our  State  Department 
not  only  Ignoring  legitimate  complaints 
of  the  American  Industry  that  reduction 
In  tariff  duties  oti  watch  movcmenti  and 
pftfU  under  the  SwIsh  trade  agreement 
has  rtsulted  In  almost  compUtt  uaurpn- 
Uon  of  th«  Amtrlcsn  nurkct  by  Swlas 
oompsUttOD,  but  thd  state  Drpartmtnt 
It  tht  same  tima  hax  provtul  iiNell  un> 
able  or  unwilling  to  gat  the  Amerlean 
Industry  desperately  needed  machinery 
replacements  from  Swltxerland  and  has 
turned  a  deaf  ear  to  all  pleas  for  estab- 
lishment of  a  quota  upon  the  impor- 
tation of  watch  movements  from  Swit- 
zerland. 

Great  Britain,  on  the  other  hand,  has 
afforded  her  Jeweled-watch  Industry 
monetary  protection  plus  sponsoring  the 
creation  of  a  national  college  of  horology 
for  the  purpose  of  developing  and  ex- 
panding the  craftsmanship  so  essential 
In  times  of  national  stress. 

Congress  scientifically  established  In 
1930  Tariff  Act  rates  of  duty  upon  im- 
ported watches  which  enabled  the  Amer- 
ican watch  Industry  to  expand  with  the 
growth  In  consumer  demand  for  watches. 
But  the  State  Department  has  miscon- 
strued the  congressional  purpose  until 
today  highly-skilled  American  watch- 
makers are  in  danger  of  finding  their 
craftsmanship  an  imsalable  item  and 
America  will  have  lost  a  vital  factor  in 
national-defense. 

The  American  watch  industry  wants 
no  Government  subsidy  to  comjjete  with 
Swiss  watches  in  the  domestic  market. 
It  asks,  and  rightfully  should  have,  the 
benefit  of  adequate  tariff  protection  if 
it  is  to  continue  to  maintain  its  highly 
skilled  ranks  of  workers. 
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Ifr.  Spraker.  our  country  has  a  great 
res  ponsiblUty  In  this  world.  We  must  be 
8tr  >ng  m  order  to  defend  the  right.  We 
cai  inot  be  so  unless  we  change  our  policy 
In  respect  to  this  Industry  A  potent, 
gn  wing  Jeweled-watch  industry  is  of 
pr  Qiary  national  concern. 

t  win  be  a  sad  day  for  America  if.  In 
til  le  of  national  emergency,  she  must 
tu  n  to  Switzerland  or  have  to  beg  a 
m<ire  forward-looking  nation  for  precl- 
ak  n  Instruments  solel;;  because  our  De- 
pa  rtment  of  SUte  has  given  away  a 
biithnght  In  order  to  promote  a  fetish 
ofl international  free  trade. 


tc 


BritaJa  FoseotiBf  Third  World  War? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  EMANUEL  CELLER 

or  NIW    TORK 

[N  THK  HOUSK  OP  RZPRESKNTATIVBS 

Tuesday,  May  25.  194S 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
Ic  »ve  granted  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
tl  e  RicoRB,  I  Include  the  following  artl- 
cl  >  from  the  Wichita  (Kans.)  Sunday 
Beacon : 

BaxTAiH  PoMKrrmo  Th«o  Wow-d  Wa«'— 

Kwrm  Ckakses  KicnKS  Purmna  Ag.%im3T 

>fEW  STATi  or  lauxL 

(By  Alfred  A    Strelsln) 

Uks  Soccxm. — The  British  Kmptrs.  des- 
ly  bent  on  delaying  lu  decline.  Is  em- 
bdrkcd  on  •  giganuc  conspiracy  directed 
$4  amst  Uie  p«opie  of  the  SUte  of  Israel. 
U  at  might  well  prove  the  volcano  that  wUl 
eiapt  Into  World  War  III. 

BkiU«d  British  secret  agenU.  working 
_.^out  the  Middle  Bast,  are  as  much  a 
pi  It  of  this  plot  as  are  their  dupes,  the  Arab 
•titee,  whose  armies  are  whipped  Into  b«t- 
for  the  first  time  since  the  Moors  were 
di  Iven  out  of  Spain  in  1493. 

The  native  forces  of  Igypt.  Syria,  the  Leb- 
aiion.  Transjordan.  and  Iraq,  which  refused 

Join  the  war  against  the  Axis  snd  organ- 
ftfth  columns,  saboteurs,  and  rebellions 
Hat  the  Allies,  now  decided  to  follow 
Ue  siren  song  of  the  British  agents.  Like 
M  many  tarbooshed  and  burnooeed  Heeslans. 
ti  ey  tibt  in  a  war  waged  for  alien  Interests 
on  foreign  soil,  lured  Into  this  bloody  ad- 
venture by  British  promises  of  loot  and 
ei'hemeral  territorial  gains. 

It  l9  an  established  fact  that  there  are 
B  ft  eaotiBh  Paleetmian  Arabs  in  aU  the 
m  Miia  aBgaged  in  the  war  to  permit  the 
«  tabUBhment  of  a  single  battalion.  The  war 
li  tought  by  a  motley  group  of  armies  held 
together  by  but  one  common  denominator — 
Uie  instigation  and  technical  coordination 
o    British  advisers. 

PLOT  APP.\KINT  IN   tTW 

Here  In  the  United  Nations  at  La^e  Suc- 

0  w.  only  contours  of  this  gigantic  con- 
si  aracy  have  become  apparent  In  recent  days, 
bJt  there  are  stlU  too  many  mysteries  left 

1  hich  require  Immediate  clarification  U  one 
d  Mires  to  view  tlie  PaiesUne  tragedy  in  the 
p-oper  penpectlTe. 

Why  did  Britain's  Sir  Alexander  Cadogan 

0  ipoea  the  American  suggeetlon  that  chap- 
1 1  VII.  article  39  of  the  UN  Charter  be  In- 
V  )ked  to  stop  the  unprovoked  aggreeaion  of 
a  len  Arabs  In  the  Holy  Land? 

What  motivated  the  decision  of  His  MaJ- 
e  sty's  Oovernment  to  allow  hundreds  of 
t  i«h-ranking  British  oOccrs  to  serve  as  ad- 

1  toers.  staff  and  combat  leaders  with  tiM  m- 
^  sidinc  Arab  armies?     ,* 


What  motivated  the  Foreign  Office  state- 
ment that  Britain  will  continue  to  supply 
arms  and  ammunition  only  to  the  Arab 
armies? 

Who  are  the  personalities  the  British  Oov- 
ernment maintains  In  the  Middle  East  to 
pull  the  strings  In  a  manner  reminiscent 
at  a  best  J.  Phillips  Oppenhelm   thriller? 

The  answers  to  these  questions  can  be 
pieced  together  from  the  many  fragmentary 
bits  of  mformatlon  which  are  avaUable  on 
the  higbOTt  diplomatic  level.  Together  they 
form  a  reveallns?  mosaic  of  oriental  Intrigue 
unstirpaseed  even  in  the  rather  lurid  history 
of  policies  and  practices  In  the  Middle  Kast. 

One  has  to  view  the  British  plot  in  Its 
chronological  sequence  to  comprehend  Its 
magnitude,  ramifications,  snd  perilous  char- 
acter. 

A-nXXS'S  DICISION 

The  morning  after  the  general  elections  of 
194ft.  Britain's  new  Prime  Minuter.  Labot's 
colorleas  Clement  Atllee  (whom  Churchill 
called  a  sheep  in  sheep  s  clothing  t .  agreed  to 
two  momentous  decisions:  one.  to  liquidate 
British  rule  in  India,  and  the  other  to  pull 
out  of  Kgypt.  Neither  decision  was  volun- 
tary. It  was  compelled  by  British  public 
opinion,  and  by  the  violent  pressure  from  the 
countries  Involved. 

Had  Britain  possessed  the  physical  power 
after  World  War  II  to  fight  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  Bmptre.  she  would  bave  con- 
tinued to  dtangard  her  oft-rep— tirt  prom- 
ises of  freedom  to  both  India  and  Egypt. 
But  AtUee  and  his  new  Foreign  Minister, 
Ernest  Bevln,  woke  up  to  power  with  the 
reallaatlon  that  there  was  no  strength  left 
In  the  British  arsenal  to  preven*;  the  march 
of  time. 

Briuin  decided  to  retrench  her  position 
in  a  world  over  which  she  rtiled  as  master  for 
more  than  300  years.  The  task  of  retrench- 
ment was  assigned  to  the  inperlal  general 
staff  and  Its  new  chief.  Field  Iftnhal  Lord 
Montgomery. 

Montgomery  Insisted  that  the  Middle  East 
t>e  made  into  an  exclusively  British  region 
with  all  other  Interests  subordinated  to  that 
end.  He  was  Impelled  In  his  decision  by 
tliree  major  considerations: 

(1)  The  lOM  of  India  with  Its  400.000.000 
people: 

(2)  The  forced  expulsion  of  Britain  from 
Egjrpt:  and 

(3)  The  lure  of  oil  riches  In  Transjordan 
and  the  Negeb  region  of  the  present  state  of 
Israel. 

It  was  decided  to  replace  the  former  life 
line  from  London  to  Singapore  by  the  new 
empire  route  from  Jerusalem  to  Capetown; 
to  compensate  the  loss  of  the  Egyptian  twses 
with  new  ones  In  Transjordan  and  Palestine, 
and  to  prevent  the  oU-bearlng  Negeb  from 
passing  Into  any  but  British  control  under 
any  and  all  circumstances. 

on.  wsALTH  Kxrr  sscarr 
The  Negeb's  potential  oil  wealth  was  kept 
such  a  sealed  secret  that  a  special  report  for 
President  Roosevelt  was  prepared  In  only 
one  copy,  the  whereabouts  of  which  Is  now 
wrapped  In  diplomatic  secrecy. 

Early  In  June  1946  Field  Marshal  Mont- 
gomery flew  to  the  Middle  East  to  acquaint 
his  generals  on  the  spot  with  the  new  British 
strategy  for  the  region.  He  held  a  series  of 
conferences  In  Cairo.  Jerusalem,  and  Amman. 
The  most  Important  of  these  was  held  In 
Government  House  In  Jerusalem,  on  June  16. 
1946.  It  was  attended  by  all  the  top-ranking 
officers  of  the  British  Imperial  High  Com- 
mand in  the  Middle  East.  Including  the  no- 
torious pro-Nazi.  Jew-baiter  Gen.  Sir  Evelyn 
Barker. 

At  this  secret  conclave  It  was  decided  that 
the  esUbllshment  of  Jewish  colonies  In  the 
Negeb  must  be  prevented  at  all  costs,  and 
that  under  no  circumstances  should  Britain 
permit  its  inclusion  in  any  Jewish  scheme 
lor  a  homeland  under  the  Balfour  Declara- 
tion; to  keep  it  under  BrltUh  control  as  long 


as  the  mandate  endtired  In  Palestine,  and 
thereafter  pass  It  on  to  Transjordan.  the 
marionette  kingdom  over  which  a  mere  dozen 
of  Britons  rule  with  an  iron  hand. 

The  Implementation   of   the   Montgomery 
plan  was  assigned  to  Brigadier  Patrick  An- 
drew Clayton,  omnipotent  director  of  Brlt- 
ams  MldcUe  Eastern  IntcUlgence  Center,  one 
of  those  queer  Britons  wlio  loses  his  head  in 
an  irrational  infatuation  with  the  Arab  world. 
Working  directly  with  Clayton  were  highly 
placed  resident  agents  in  every  one  of  the 
Arab   countries,    as   well    as    Britain's    most 
prominent     long-range     saboteur     and     In- 
triguer. Sir  Edward  Spears,  whose  love  for 
the  Arsb  Is  motivated  by  his  hatred  of  the 
Jews.    Spears  was  instrumenul  in  plotting 
the  revolt  in  Syria  against  Prance  at  the  time 
she  was  fighting  by  Britain's  side  In  World 
War  n.     Once  the  French  were  removed  from 
the  Near  East.  Spears  devoted  his  entire  time 
and  energy  to  the  conspiratorial  plot  against 
the  Balfour  Declaration.     In  this  campaign, 
he  did  not  hesitate  to  sink  to  the  lowest 
levels     of     antl-Semltlsm,     reminiscent     of 
Hitler's  hslcyon  days  In  Europe. 

Under  these  highly  placed  accomplices,  a 
vast  network  of  British  agents  Is  engaged  in 
the  execution  of  the  anti-Israel  program. 
Among  these  agents  are  diplomats,  from 
humble  third  secretaries  up  to  ambassadors, 
and  professional  soldiers,  from  noncoms  to 
generals. 

The  whole  world  now  knows  that  the  sol- 
diers of  King  Abdullah  are  British  mercen- 
aries whose  pay.  arms,  rations,  uniforms,  and 
even  officers  are  supplied  by  Britain.  The 
world  does  not  know  however,  that  very  few 
of  the  soldiers  of  the  so-called  Transjor- 
dantan  army  are  actually  recruited  from 
among  King  Abdullah's  350.000  poverty- 
stricken  nomadic  subjects.  They  are  picked 
up  by  sharp-eyed  British  recruiting  agents  all 
over  the  Middle  East  wherever  the  homeless, 
persecuted  Kurds,  Druses,  and  Arab  nomads 
roam. 

Neither  U  It  known  that  the  port  of  Aqaba. 
assigned  to  the  State  of  Israel  by  the  United 
Nations,  is  used  even  now.  after  the  termina- 
tion of  the  mandate,  to  supply  the  Arab 
Legion  with  contraband  arms  over  and  above 
their  supposed  contractual  agreements  with 
the  United  Kingdom.  A  major  power  smug- 
gling arms  to  lU  iilred  gunmen. 

An  Impartial  observer  reports  from  Am- 
man that  British  officers  and  noncommis- 
sioned officers  were  sent  by  the  British  Army 
to  Transjordan  to  serve  as  "instructors  "  with 
the  Arab  Legion.  The  fact  is  that  these 
"instructors"  act  as  gunnery  officers  with  the 
Transjordanian  heavy  artillery,  since  no 
native  soldiers  know  how  to  handle  the  com- 
plicated newly  arrived  25-pounder8. 

The  British  commander  of  the  Legion. 
Brigadier  John  Bagot  Glubb.  Is  in  charge  of 
the  unprovoked  assault  against  the  women 
and  children  crammed  into  the  Jewish  dls- 
trlcu  of  the  old  city  In  Jerusalem.  He  also 
commands  the  other  contingents  of  his 
legion  against  outpoeU  of  beleaguered  Israel. 
The  whole  operations  plan  for  the  Trans- 
jordan and  Iraqi  armies  was  drafted  by  Brit- 
ish staff  officers,  some  of  them  smuggled  into 
Amman  in  the  guise  of  diplomatic  attach^. 

ESiTisH  Acrrvmrs  vxileo 

The  activities  of  British  military  and 
diplomatic  agents  in  other  Arab  countries 
is  deliberately  veiled  by  an  elaborate  smoke 
screen  of  calculated  secrecy.  But  it  Is  still 
possible  to  break  through  this  screen. 

According  to  their  own  sources,  the  whole 
middle  eastern  area  except  Syria  and  Leba- 
non la  militarily  controlled  by  officers  from 
the  British  Army: 

1.  There  Is  a  British  military  mission  in 
Iraq,  consisting  of  a  minimum  of  18  officers 
and  ID  noncommissioned  officers.  Their 
function  Is  to  advise  on  the  supply  and  train- 
ing of  the  Iraqi  Army  and  to  supervise  Its 
reequlpment  from  British  sources.  Two  ad- 
ditional officers  and  nine  noncommissioned 


officers  were  provided  by  the  Royal  Air  Force 
to  aid  in  the  development  of  an  Iraqi  Air 
Force,  using  the  fields  built  by  the  RAF  both 
before  and  during  World  War  II. 

3.  There  Is  a  British  military  mission  In 
Saudi  Arabia,  consisting  of  9  high-ranking 
officers  and  36  ether  raclu. 

There  is  a  British  military  mission  In 
Egypt,  composed  of  hundreds  of  high-rank- 
ing officers.  This  mission  has  supervised 
the  delivery  to  Egypt  of  scores  of  mUltary 
aircraft,  including  those  now  used  In  the 
wanton  air  raids  against  Tel  Aviv.  The  mis- 
sion also  arranged  for  the  delivery  of  com- 
mand and  scout  cars,  now  spearheading  the 
Egyptian  advance  into  Palestine,  as  well  as 
Bren-gun  carriers,  which  lend  considerable 
mobility  and  enables  the  Egyptian  Army  to 
maneuver  at  great  speed  in  the  wide  open 
desert. 

4.  The  drafting  of  the  Egyptian  operations 
plan  against  Israel  is  known  to  be  the  work 
of  two  British  generals,  now  known  by  the 
names  of  Ru;i>cel  Pasha  and  Fltzpatrlck 
Paslva.  Even  the  Egyptian  military  censor 
who  passes  on  the  cables  which  American 
correspondents  file  to  their  papers  In  the 
United  States  Is  an  Englishman  by  the 
name  of  Arnold  Delaney.  The  very  com- 
munication In  which  the  Egyptian  Govern- 
ment boldly  advised  the  UN  of  the  violation 
of  Palestinian  territory  by  Its  troops  was 
drafted  by  Britain's  Mr.  Cooke,  who  Is  the 
de  facto  head  of  the  Egyptian  chancelory 

6.  Britain  has  a  whole  string  of  diplomatic 
agents  called  political  officers,  assigned  to 
every  o..e  of  the  Embassies  and  Legations  she 
maintains  in  Egypt.  Transjordan.  Iraq.  Saudi 
Arabia.  Syria.  Lebanon,  and  the  Yemen. 
They  are  all  violently  pro-Arab  and  anti- 
Jewish,  this  being  a  criterion  of  assignment 
to  a  middle  eastern  post.  These  agents  are 
directly  responsible  to  the  Political  Intelli- 
gence Division  of  the  Foreign  Office,  an  au- 
tonomous bureaucracy  within  a  bureaucracy, 
world  famous  for  its  skill  in  diplomatic  In- 
trigue and  the  ruthlessness  with  which  It 
carries  out  all  Its  allotted  tasks. 

This  army  of  secret  agents  Is  financed  from 
both  vouchered  and  unvouchered  funds. 
According  to  oftlcial  records,  the  vouchered 
funds  placed  at  the  disposal  of  diplomatic 
agents  in  the  Middle  East  amount  to  an 
annual  total  of  over  $70,000,000,  a  truly  ex- 
orbitant sum  if  compared  with  the  $2,300,000 
allotted  to  all  their  diplomatic  missions  In 
20  Latin-American  Republics. 

The  unvouchered  funds  allotted  to  these 
same  British  agents  are  even  greater.  They 
are  paid  from  the  profits  of  the  Anglo-Iranian 
OH  Co.,  _  a  Government-owned  corpora- 
tion, wh05e  Income  is  used  to  pay  for  the 
undercover  expenses  of  the  British  Govern- 
ment. Tlie  middle  eastern  liaison  officer  of 
Anglo-Iranian  is  the  fabulous  British  agent 
Colonel   Underwood. 

It  Is  an  extravagant  luxury.  Indeed,  to 
spend  these  millions  on  the  expense  accounts 
of  these  British  spies  and  saboteurs  of  the 
Middle  East  when  at  home  the  people  of 
Britain  are  reduced  to  a  starvation  diet — 
allegedly  due  to  lack  of  funds. 

This  vast  network  of  Intelligence  officers 
combine  under  the  aegis  of  Hlj  Majesty's 
Government  with  33.000,000  alien  Arabs  to 
contest  a  few  thousand  square  miles  of  ter- 
ritory In  which  live  less  than  700.000  Jews, 
many  of  them  survivors  of  Nazi  terrlor.  This 
number  Includes  the  aged  and  the  Infirm, 
the  women  and  the  children.  Israel  has  no 
sponsor  even  remotely  resembling  Great 
Britain  whose  hand-picked  diplomats  and 
best  soldiers  are  at  this  very  moment  par- 
ticipating in  the  subjugation  of  the  renas- 
cent state. 

While  for  Britain  It  Is  a  remote  war  on 
distant  battlefields  motivated  by  Imperial 
greed  and  profit,  while  for  the  alien  Arabs 
this  Is  a  frivolous  adventure  in  which  only 
foreign  soil  is  Involved;  for  the  Jews  of  Israel 
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this  Is  "Custer's  Last  Stand."  They  are 
pressed  together  In  their  tiny  area  with  no 
road  back  to  the  countries  In  which  still 
stand  the  gas  chambers  and  stoves  in  which 
6,000.000  of  them  perished. 

"11  Israel's  friends  merely  give  Up  service 
In  terms  of  recognition,  then  Israel  will  be 
compelled  to  resort  to  whatever  means  she 
may  have  at  her  command,"  so  stated  an  Im- 
portant official  of  the  new  scate,  who  pointed 
out  to  me  that  "since  we  do  not  have  the 
mass  of  manpower  that  our  attackers  bave, 
and  since  we  are  strangled  for  ammunition 
and  war  materiel  by  embargoes  and  block- 
ades, we.  If  forced  by  abandonment  or  apathy 
of  our  friends  and  the  unchecked  onslaught 
of  our  enemies,  will  resort  even  to  bacteri- 
ological warfare.  We  deplore  even  the 
thought  of  the  use  of  such  horrible  weapons; 
but  If  the  world  abandons  us,  we  will  have 
no  alternative." 

It  is  essential  that  we  draw  our  own  con- 
clusions from  this  rather  disturbing  plctiu-e 
now  unfolding  In  its  gruesome  reality  and 
may.  if  unchecked  immediately,  flare  up  Into 
a  general  conflagration. 

PLATING  WITH  FIRE 

In  promoting  the  Arabs'  unholy  war  against 
Israel.  Britain  is  playing  with  the  fire  of 
World  War  III.  Even  the  half-hearted  efforts 
of  UN  to  prevent  such  a  development  was 
recklessly  thwarted  by  British  delegate  Sir 
Alexander  Cadogan  upon  cabled  instructions 
from  the  Foreign  Office  in  London.  The  cable 
was  signed  "Bevln." 

The  arsonists  of  the  British  Foreign  OlQce 
seem  to  be  unaware  of  the  danger  inherent 
in  their  game.  If  the  UN  is  6al>otaged,  if 
fighting  Is  allowed  to  develop  into  large-scale 
war,  the  friends  of  both  sides  will  line  up 
on  separate  fronts,  plunging  the  world  into 
a  general  holocaust,  dividing  and  destroying 
It  again.  While  in  World  War  II  the  struggle 
was  waged  for  transcendent  issues,  against 
the  evils  of  Axis  totalitarianism,  this  time  It 
win  be  over  the  rather  obsolete  issue  of 
Britl£h  imperialism. 

We  of  America,  who  have  always  admired 
the  sportsmanship  and  fairness  of  the  Indi- 
vidual Briton,  deplore  that  the  present  Brit- 
Ish  hierarchy  is  stupidly  creating  a  distinct 
and  active  anti -British  public  opinion 
throughout  the  Unted  States. 

Arab  armies  moving  against  defenseless 
colonies  of  women  and  children  under  the 
command  of  British  martinets  and  British 
planes  with  "Egyptian"  insignia  hastily 
painted  on  them  bombing  the  open  cities  of 
Israel,  emulating  the  Nazis'  Rotterdam  ex- 
hibition in  calculated  genocide,  will  destroy 
the  last  vestige  of  respect  left  for  the  British 
In  this  country. 

There  is  no  time  to  lose.  What  is  today 
the  ganging  up  of  millions  against  a  handful 
of  people  might  tomorrow  ije  World  War  III. 

Britain  must  be  prevented  from  thus 
plunging  the  world  into  an  abyss  from  which 
there  will  be  no  return  or  recovery.  This  Is 
the  greater  meaning  of  the  war  against  Israel. 
This  Is  the  greater  urgency  which  must  drive 
the  United  States,  today  the  world's  foremost 
power,  to  act  before  It  Is  too  late. 


Sale  of  Coal  and  Asphalt  Deposits 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WiLLIAM  G.  STIGLER 

OF   OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  1,  1948 

Mr,  STIGLER,  Mr.  Speaker,  on  April 
28,  I  appeared  along  with  others  from 
my  State  before  the  Subcommittee  on 


Indian  Affairs  of  the  House  Public  Lands 
Committee  to  urge  favorable  action  on 
House  Joint  Resolution  363,  which  rati- 
fies a  contract  heretofore  entered  Into  by 
and  between  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
Krug  and  the  Principal  Chief  of  the 
Choctaw  Nation  and  the  Governor  of  the 
Chicka.saw  Nation  of  Indians  of  Okla- 
homa for  the  sale  of  coal  and  asphalt  de- 
po.«;its  to  the  United  States. 

As  part  of  my  testimony,  I  submitted  a 
prepared  written  statement  which  I  de- 
sire to  Include  as  part  of  my  remarks: 

STATCMlSn'  OF  BON.  WTIXIAM  G.  STICLXt,  IfFM- 
BEX  OF  CCNGXESS  FHOM  THS  SECOKD  OKLA- 
HOMA CONGRESSIONAL  DISTRICT.  BEFORX  THK 
SUBCOMMirm  CN  INDIAN  AFFAIRS  OF  TU> 
PtJBLIC   LAN13S  COIJMITTEX  ON    WXDNXSOAT 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  desire  to  take  this  oppor- 
tunity of  thf  nking  you  and  each  member  of 
the  committee  for  conducting  hearings  on 
this  very  Important  piece  of  legislation  to 
the  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  Indians  of  Okla- 
homa, end  giving  me  an  opportunity  to  ap- 
pear in  support  of  House  Joint  Resolution 
No.  363. 

The  contract  entered  Into  by  and  between 
the  principal  chief  of  the  Choctaw  Nation 
and  the  governor  of  the  Chickasaw  Nation 
with  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  on  behalf 
of  the  United  States  pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  the  act  of  June  28,  1944  (58  Stat. 
483)  Is  fully  set  out  in  the  resolution. 

This  contract  was  signed  by  the  above 
parties  on  October  8.  1947.  after  all  the  en- 
abling legislation  passed  by  the  Congress  in 
the  act  of  June  28,  1944.  had  been  com- 
pletely carried  out. 

It  heretofore  has  been  stated  by  tlie  wit- 
nesses who  have  preceded  me,  and  I  wish  to 
Impress  that  fact,  that  the  purposes  of  this 
House  Joint  resolution  is  to  fulfill  a  treaty 
obligation  between  the  United  States  and  the 
Choctaw-Chickasaw  Nations  of  Indians 
known  as  the  Atoka  agreement  and  the  sup- 
plemental agreement,  ratified  by  the  Con- 
gress on  June  28,  1898.  and  July  1.  1902.  re- 
spectively. It  is  not  a  gratuity  by  any  sense 
of  the  word. 

These  coal  and  asphalt  deposits  yfcre  re- 
served from  allotment  to  Individual  Indians 
of  the  two  tribes  In  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  section  58  of  the  supplemental 
agreement  approved  July  1,  1902. 

Before  discussing  the  price  of  $8,500,000 
which  was  agreed  upon  by  the  contracted 
parties  as  being  a  fair  and  equlUble  price 
which  the  Government  Is  to  pay  for  these 
coal  and  asphalt  deposits  aggregating  ap- 
proximately 370,000  acres,  I  would  like  to 
state  that  there  have  been  two  separate  ap- 
praisements of  this  property  made  by  the 
Government:  one  known  as  the  "Cameron 
appraisement"  and  the  other  the  "Rutledge 
appraisement. 

The  first  survey  was  made  In  1909  and  the 
value  placed  upon  the  workable  coal  de- 
posits, leased  and  unleased.  was  $12,319,059. 
The  second  survey  was  made  by  Mr.  Rutledge 
In  1918  and  the  value  placed  on  the  coal  de- 
poslU,  leased  and  unleased,  was  In  the  sum 
of  814,461,041.73. 

The  difference  In  the  two  estimates  of 
value  according  to  those  in  charge  of  the 
appralsemfents  was  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
Cameron  appraisement  covered  only  coai 
which  was  considered  workable  and  the  Rut- 
ledge appraisement  covered  all  the  coal  con- 
sidered workable  or  unworkable.  It  would, 
therefore,  conclusively  appear  in  view  of 
these  two  appraisements,  which,  as  I  said  a 
moment  ago,  were  made  by  the  Oovernment 
and  not  by  the  two  tribes  Involved,  that  the 
Government  Is  not  buying  a  "white  ele- 
piiant." 

On  the  other  hand,  I  fully  believe  the  two 
Indian  tribes  will  receive  a  fair  value  In  the 
sum  of  t8,500,000  for  their  deposiU  In  view 
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hat  air— dy  has  been  received  in  royal - 
and    talM.     I    would    say    furthw.   Mr. 
mat  a  Tast  majority  of  the  llTlng 
members    by    referendum    written 
approved  this  contract  by  a  vote  of 
to  310      I  feel  sure  that  If  all  the  llTlng 
members  had   voted,  the  ratio  of 
approval  would  have  been  much  grtater. 
make   thU   statemeut   becaua*  I  know 
have  been  written  by  tome  members 
'  he   two   tnbea   to  Members  of   Concreaa 
pro  eating  the  approval  of  the  contract  on 
ground  of  Inadequacy  of  consideration, 
lent  notice  of  election,  and  an  un- 
tabulatlon  of  the  ballots  by  tbe  super- 
lent  of  the  Five  Clvtllaed  Tribes  Agency. 
1  ay  Judgment  there  Is  no  foundation  (or 
charges, 
asphalt  deposits  have  never  been  con- 
to  be  of  great  value  and   therefore 
not  appraised  In  the  Orst  appraisement. 
the    Rutledge    appraisement    estimated 
value  at  leas  than  1100.000. 
daalre  to  call  the  committee's  particular 
to  the  provisions  of  section  S0  of 
•et  of  Jtily  I.  1902  (33  Stat.  641)  corn- 
known    aa    the    Choctaw -Chickasaw 
emental  agreement. 
act  iMTOvlded  for  the  sale  of  the  coal 
t  laadi  and  daposiu  which  bad 
undar  tha  Atoka  agreement  and 
jther  lands  principally  valuable  for  their 
and    asphalt    deposits.     This    sale    was 
M  SI  publle  aucuoo  for  cash  within  3 
from  September  20,   1903  and  was  to 
ude  both  the  surface  and  the  coal  and 
dapoalta  leased  and  unlaased.    I  wish 
the  fact  that  here  was  a  solamn 
obligation  antared  Into  by  our  Oov- 
nt  and  these  trlbaa  at  Itidlana  where 
spartically  agraad  that  these  deposiu 
woilld  b*  mM  at  public  auction  within  3 
after  the  supplemental  agreement  was 
ratified  on  September  25.  1903  by  referendxun 
the  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  Nations, 
some  reason  or  other,  best  known  to 
ttaelf  at  that  Ume.  In  the  annual 
Interior  appropriation  bill  for 
flaeal   year   of  June  SO.    1905.   which    is 
the  act  of  Congrsas  of  April  31. 
(33  Stat.    189)    there  waa  a  provision 
the    leased    coal    and    asphalt 
from  sale  until  the  further  direction 
yongraaa.     When  Congreas  passad  this  act 
fiaelflcally  and  deliberately  vloUted  tha 
tity  at  the  treaty  obligation  heretofore 
iered  Into  with  tbeae  two  tribes. 
\|rith  the  best  of  motives,  no  doubt.  Con- 
on  AprU  36.  1906  (34  SUt.  137)  passed 
set  entitled  "An  set  to  wind  up  the  af- 
and  provide  for  final  dlspoaltlon  of  the 
ClTUlaed  Tribes  In  the  Indian  terrltcry. ' 
is   now  Oklahoma.    But,   In   passing 
act.  it  poatponed  the  sale  of  both  the 
and  un  leased  coal  and  asphalt  lands 
un^  all  the  then  existing  Itaass  should  cz- 
or  until  such  time  as  might  be  other- 
provided  by  law. 
Recording   to   the   record.   It  would   seem 
Cuigrcss  again  changed  its  mind  wben 
tha  act  of  Jime  31,  1906  (34  Stat 
).     Thla  act  authorised  the  Secretary  of 
Intarlor  to  appraise  the  tribal  coal  de- 
and  to  make  practical  and  exhaustive 
at  the  character,  extent,   and 
thereof.     Por  this  purpoaa.  It  appro- 
an  amount  not  snwiwiWng  9BCM0  at 
lal  funds  to  make  thla  apprs  teaman  t. 
Bsxt  Important  act  pssasd  by  Onngi— 
depoalts.  came  on  Fefamary 
(48  Stat.  433).    Thla  act  authorlaad 
d  Interkir  to  sell  at  public 
the  tribal  coal  and  aaphalt  dapoalti, 
and  luleaaed.  under  nilaa  and  reffOto- 
to  ha  praaartoad  by  him.    There  were 
fuslslMia  aoBtolned  in  this  act  vlth 
rit^nce   to  the   number  of  traeU  a  pur- 
could  acquire  and  tha  prohibition  of 
sale    of    any    tract    for    leea    than    the 
value,  etc. 
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Then  came  the  act  at  February  33  1931 
(41  Stat.  1107).  which  authorlaed  the  Secre- 
tary of  Interior  to  reappraise  and  sell  the  re- 
mainder of  the  tribal  eoal  and  asphalt 
depoeiu  under  rules  and  reg:\ilatlona  to  be 
prescribed  by  blm  as  to  terms  and  condition 
of  payment.  This  was  the  last  act  until 
Jtine  28.  1944.  passed  by  the  Congress  affect- 
ing tbe  sale  of  these  coal  and  aspoalt 
deposits. 

How.  after  almost  50  years,  the  Choctaw 
and  Chickasaw  Indians  of  Oklahoma  are  at 
the  doors  of  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  beseeching  and  Imploring  the  Mem- 
bers thereof  to  do  no  more  than  what  these 
nations  have  always  done,  to  wit:  carry  out 
Its  treaty  obligations. 

Since  Congress  has  failed  to  sell  theae  coal 
and  asphalt  deposits  during  these  many 
years.  I  think  It  Is  only  fair  and  equitable 
that  our  Government  should  keep  faith  with 
lU  Indian  wards  by  ratifying  this  contract. 

It  Is  my  considered  Judgment  that  In  the 
consideration  of  this  resolution  tbe  Congress 
of  the  United  Statea  Is  on  trial  not  only  be- 
fore these  two  tribes  Involved,  but  before 
every  Indian  tribe  throughout  the  United 
Statea.  as  well  as  the  bar  of  public  opinion. 
Ptrsonally.  I  cannot  conceive  of  my  Govem- 
mant  doing  anything  but  what  is  fair  snd 
Just  in  this  Instance.  In  view  of  the  treaty 
obligations  and  tbe  historical  background 
of  thla  transaction. 

It  would  seam  to  me  thst  this  committee, 
Mr.  Chairman,  has  no  other  alternative  than 
to  ratify  the  contract  entered  Into  by  snd 
between  the  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  Trlbea 
of  Indians  and  the  Secretary  of  Interior  in 
behalf  of  the  United  Statea  Government.  I. 
therefore,  so  respectfully  urge. 
Thank  you  gentlemen,  most  kindly. 


Flood  Control 


Is  delayed,  the  river  will  silt  up  more,  the 
vrater  level  rise,  and  the  danger  l)ecome  more 
serious. 

Members  of  Congress  who  fight  or  are  re- 
luctant to  approve  flood-control  and  rec- 
lamation projecu  In  the  West,  as  many  are 
doing  now  In  seeking  to  cut  dovm  appro- 
prlatlona.  fall  to  understand  these  problems 
They  are  prone  to  label  the  requests  for 
river  Improvements  as  pork-barrel  legisla- 
tion. There  may  be  pork  in  some  of  the 
items  which  come  before  them,  but  there 
Isn't  in  this  Rio  Grande  project,  and  in 
most  of  the  reclamation  demands. 

These  Congressmen  need  to  study  and 
understand  the  needs  of  populations  which 
are  threatened.  They  need  to  be  sold  on 
the  value  of  development  of  our  rivers  to 
prevent  devastating  floods  and  economic  loss 
and  to  provide  more  Irrigated  lands  for  the 
production  of  food,  and  to  support  our  ever- 
Increasing  population. 

The  United  Statea  is  pouring  out  billions 
of  dollars  for  foreign  relief  and  aid  and 
hardly  blinking  an  eye.  Legislators  need  to 
evaluate  the  demands  more  closely  and  spend 
money  at  home  on  projects  which  have  been 
Investigated  and  recommended  snd  will  con- 
tribute to  the  health  and  prosperity  of  our 
own  population. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ANTONIO  M.  FERNANDEZ 

or  NTW  MEnco 

IN  THX  HOUSS  OF  REPIUESSNTATIVKS 

Tuesday.  June  1,  1948 

Mr.  FERNANDEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  granted  to  extend  my  remarks 
in  the  RkcoRD,  I  include  the  following 
edttorUl  from  the  Albuquerque  Journal 
of  May  28.  1948: 

MUST    BAVa    FLOOD    CONTSOL 

llie  Rio  Grande  again  is  dJaaharglng  its 
flood  waters  through  the  Middle  Kko  Grande 
conservancy  distrtet  iriMTO  awre  than  one- 
fourth  of  the  popalattan  raaklea 

Tbe  turbulent  stream  la  threatening  the 
Uvea  and  property  of  the  residents.  It  is  also 
itlng  water  that  should  be  conserved  for 
In  thla  valley  and  In  the  lower  Rio 
Grande  Valley. 

The  chancaa  ara  that  we  will  escape  any 
serlotis  loss,  although  it  is  too  early  yet  to 
pndlct  bow  succcaaful  tbe  cooaarvancy  dla- 
trlct  will  be  In  holding  the  flood  watars  from 
spreading  out  over  fertile  lands. 

But  thla  spring  flood  again  emphastxcs  the 
DsraaalTj  of  the  Middle  Rio  Grande  project 
which  has  been  raconimended  by  Army  en- 
glnaars  and  tha  Bureau  of  Reclamation,  and 
approral   of   which  Is  now   pending  before 


This  flood  dangar  whlefa  raoccura  evary  few 
years  will  hrtag  timwUr  aoaaa  apriag  unleaa 
action  u  Ukeu  on  tha  project,  and  the  river 
haraeasad.  tha  water  ■Bwm^iil  and  put  to 
beneficial  uae  ta  the  raaldenta  of  thla  and 
the  lower  valley.    Xvery  yaar  that  tha  work 


Compentation  of  Employees  in  thi 
Railwajr  Mail  Serrice 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WINGATE  H.  LUCAS 

or  TEXAS 

IN  THS  HOU8K  OP  RSPRKSSNTATIVBS 
Tuesday,  June  1.  194S 

Mr.  LUCAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  order 
that  other  Members  may  know  what  spe- 
claliaed  skill  is  required  in  the  Railway 
Mail  Service,  proving  the  necessity  for 
the  payment  of  a  living  wage  to  these 
Government  employees.  I  insert  in  the 
RtcoRo  the  following  letter  of  Mr.  Harry 
A.  Meissner  to  the  editor  of  the  Port 
Worth  Star-Telegram ; 

a  LOT  or  MDtoRT  vroax 

Eorroa:  What  are  the  duties  and  requlre- 
menu  of  a  railway  mall  clerk?  He  is  the 
fellow  who  sees  that  your  letters  get  to  the 
poet  oOce  for  which  they  are  intended.  He  Is 
the  man  who  speeds  the  mall  through  the 
night  so  that  the  one  for  whom  It  Is  Intended 
might  receive  It  at  the  earlleat  poasibla 
moment. 

Does  he  knov<  what  to  do  with  mail  for  all 
towns?  Tes.  be  sure  does.  In  addition  to 
knowing  where  to  send  mall  for  the  whole 
world,  he  must  know  exactly  the  location  of 
every  post  ofllcc  In  bis  State  and  some  of  the 
adjoining  States.  He  Is  examined  on  every 
post  oOlca  in  the  State  and  must  correctly 
locate  at  least  97  percent  or  be  given  a  falling 
grade.  Failure  means  demerits  and  repeated 
fallurea  mean  dismissal  from  a  bighly  spe- 
cialized service. 

How  can  a  man  remembe^  all  of  tha  2.100 
post  oflces  jn  Texas?  That  is  the  question 
advanced  by  all  new  clerks  as  the  goal  seems 
almoat  Impoaalbls.  He  Is  given  books  and 
maps,  Inatructlona.  the  date  when  his  first 
asamlnation  is  due,  and  told  to  get  busy. 
When  he  starts  to  study  he  finds  many  towns 
named  after  girls  such  as  Alloa,  Anna.  Alma, 
Camilla.  Charlotte.  Chrlatlne,  IMorea,  Donna, 
■dlth.  Bdna.  Klectra.  Bsa.  Floranoe.  Henriet- 
ta. Hortense.  Inea.  Irene.  Jean.  Josephine. 
Larue,  Lela,  Leooa,  Lillian,  Lorena.  Louise, 
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Loralne,  Margaret.  Marlon.  May,  Maypearl, 
Myra,  Olivia,  Patricia,  Pearl,  Penelope. 
Rowena,  Vera,  Violet.  Winnie,  and  many 
others.  Including  Seven  Sisters  and  Twin 
Sisters. 

He  also  finds  Albert.  Alfred.  Alvln,  Aubrey, 
Benjamin.  Charlie,  Chester.  Claude.  Clyde, 
Clint.  Curtis.  Dale,  Douglas,  Egbert.  Elmo, 
Floyd.  Franklin.  Fred.  George.  Gregory.  Guy, 
Harold.  Irving.  Ivan,  James.  Jasper,  Leo,  Le- 
roy.  Luther,  Melvin,  Otto,  Thomas.  Vernon. 
Warren,  Weldon,  and  Wilmer. 

Texas  also  has  Its  own  Paradise,  Eden. 
Klyslan  Fields,  Utopia.  Jericho.  Devine.  Shep- 
herd. Nazareth,  and  Trinity.  It  also  claims  a 
Toklo,  China.  Orient.  Fairbanks.  Nome.  Scot- 
land. Edlnburg.  Ireland.  Dublin.  Shannon. 
London,  Liverpool.  Normandy.  Paris.  Am- 
herst. Holland.  Geneva,  Moscow,  Palestine, 
MalU.  Turkey,  Athens.  Troy.  Italy,  Rome, 
Florence,  Naples.  Genoa.  Carthage,  Egypt, 
Trinidad,  Bogota,  and  Sidney. 

The  new  clerk  is  amazed  to  find  that  Los 
Angeles.  San  Diego,  Frisco,  Oakland,  Bakers- 
field.  Portland,  Salem.  Helena.  Nevada, 
Omaha,  Lincoln,  Burlington,  Augusta.  Bos- 
ton. New  London,  Concord,  Albany,  Mcunt 
Vernon.  Westpolnt.  Rochester,  Buffalo.  Tren- 
ton. Newark,  Harrlsburg.  Pittsburg.  DeUolt, 
Columbus.  Dayton.  Cleveland.  Decatur, 
Washington,  Richmond,  Jamestown,  Lex- 
ington, Memphis,  and  Atlanta  are  actually 
towns  In  Texas. 

In  addition  to  Washington,  Lincoln,  and 
Cleveland,  he  finds  familiar  names  of  past 
Presidents  such  as  Garfield,  Tyler.  Taylor, 
Buchanan,  Pierce.  Jefferson,  Harrison,  Taft, 
Wilson,  Coolldge,  Hoover,  and  Roosevelt. 
And  he  could  not  help  but  notice  the  simi- 
larity of  Nursery.  Orchard.  Postoak.  Pine. 
Cottonwood.  Hackberry,  Mesqulte.  Little  Elm, 
Magnolia,  Boxelder,  Evergreen,  Maple,  Plum, 
Pecan  Gap,  Waltnut  Springs,  Apple  Springs, 
Cedar  Hill,  Pearland,  Orange  Grove,  Ash- 
wood.  Willow  City,  Tanglewocd.  Thicket. 
Bushland.  Forrest,  and  Notrees.  There  are 
also  Okra.  Rice.  Rye.  Vineyard,  Frultland, 
Grapevine.  FruUvale.  Grapeland.  Bluebon- 
net.  Clover  Leaf.  Rosebud.  Violet.  Cactus, 
and  Blossom. 

Such  towns  as  Cheapslde.  Cash,  Cost.  Price. 
Sample.  Dime  Bex.  Dinero,  Thrift.  Thrifty. 
Goodrich.  Richland,  Ringgold,  Goldsboro, 
Sliver,  and  Security  get  the  liew  clerk  to 
thinking  about  the  very  low  rate  of  »1.14  per 
hour  which  he  will  receive  for  his  efforts. 
However,  to  make  him  smile  a  little  are  the 
Texas  towns  of  Jolly,  Happy.  Welcome. 
Smiley,  Bells,  Fife.  Loco,  Valentine,  Sunny- 
side,  Pleasant  Valley,  Loving,  Pep,  Eureka, 
and  Geronlmo. 

If  the  clerk  were  making  a  little  more 
money  and  if  he  had  the  time,  he  might  take 
a  Holllday  from  Industry  and  Commerce, 
get  a  Blanket  or  Comfort  and  possible  visit 
Coldsprlngs,  Frost,  Polar,  or  Wtnterhaven. 
He  might  find  Buffalo,  Antelope,  Quhll,  Snipe. 
Peacoc^c  or.  if  he  had  Hooks,  he  might  catch 
Salmon.  He  could  cover  Miles  from  Friday 
to  Munday.  He  might  even  see  a  Stockman 
on  a  Bronco  throwing  a  Lotp  of  a  Lariat  on 
a  Whlteface  Maverick.  If  he  wanted  to  ex- 
tend his  vacation  he  could  Call.  Telephone,  or 
Telegraph.  Yes,  all  of  them  are  Texas  post 
offices. 

To  keep  this  study  from  being  too  dry  he 
notices  Best  and  Verlbest.  Glllett  and  Edge. 
Fry  and  Crisp,  Ace  and  Spade,  Grit  and  Sand, 
Gem  and  Crystal  City,  Gary  and  Cooper. 
Douglas  and  Fairbanks,  Petty  and  Cash. 
Dawn.  Sunset,  and  Rising  Star. 

He  makes  out  fairly  well  so  far.  But  no* 
he  has  rxm  into  some  brain  twisters  such  as 
Cedar  Bayou,  Cedar  Creek.  Cedar  Hill,  Cedar 
Lake,  Cedar  Lane,  Cedar  Park,  and  Cedar 
Valley.  The  last  one  takes  him  Into  Valley 
MUU.  Valley  View.  Valley  Wells,  Smlthson  s 
Valley,  Silver  Valley,  Pleasant  Valley,  Valley 
Junction.  Pear  Valley.  Garden  Valley.  Water 
Valley,  and  Valley  Springs.  The  last  of  the 
valleys  brings  him  to  more  springs  such  as 


Apple  Springs.  Buffalo  Springs.  Camp  Springs. 
Carrizo  Springs.  China  Springs.  Dalby 
Springs.  Dripping  Springs,  Hughes  Springs. 
Lytton  Springs,  Magnolia  Springs,  M>Ttle 
Springs,  Park  Springs.  Pine  Springs,  Red 
Springs,  Richland  Springs,  Roaring  Springs. 
Slpe  Springs.  Sulphur  Springs.  Sutherland 
Springs.  Thorp  Spring.  Walnut  Springs. 
Coldspring.  Spring.  Sprlngtown,  Springdale, 
Spring  Branch,  Spring  Creek,  Rocksprlngs, 
and  so  on  far  Into  the  night. 

This  railway  mail  clerk,  new  though  he  may 
be,  must  do  Just  as  all  the  railway  mail  clerks 
have  done  who  have  gone  this  way  before 
him.  He  must  either  memorize  the  exact " 
location  of  not  less  than  2.100  post  otSces 
In  his  first  year  of  service  or  be  dismissed 
from  the  service.  He  Is  told  that  this  Is 
necessary  to  keep  the  postal  service  as  effi- 
cient as  It  has  been  for  many,  many  years. 
Without  such  efficiency  could  you  depend  on 
your  letters  reaching  their  destination  very 
soon?  Win  the  service  stay  efficient  when 
Congress  only  offers  the  men  tl.l4  per  hour. 
Haskt  a.  Meissneh, 
Examiner,  Railway  Mail  Service. 


Natural-Gas  Shortage  in  the  Detroit  Area 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  LESINSKI 

or  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  1,  1948 

Mr.  LESINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  include  the  following  radio  ad- 
dress which  I  delivered  over  station  WWJ 
in  Detroit.  Mich.,  on  Thursday,  May  27, 
1948: 

NATURAL-GAS   SHORTAGE   IN   THE    DETKOIT    AREA 

Good  evening,  ladles  and  gentlemen,  I  wel- 
come the  opportunity  to  talk  with  you  to- 
night on  a  burning  Issue  confronting  the 
people  of  Michigan,  and  I  don't  mean  to  be 
humorous  when  I  say  that  this  burning  Issue 
Is  Michigan's  natural-gas  supply. 

Unless  this  Issue  Is  met  and  answered  with- 
out any  further  delays,  our  citizens  are  going 
to  have  to  face  It  next  vsrlnter  in  a  most 
drastic  form — face  it  with  cold  homes,  closed 
factories,  unemployment,  and  another  boost 
In  the  cost  of  living. 

I  have  before  me  as  I  speak  a  printed  re- 
port of  the  hearings  entitled  "Fuel  Investi- 
gation," which  were  conducted  last  February 
by  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
I  was  a  principal  advocate  of  the  hearings 
and  had  already  taken  steps  to  bring  the 
Michigan  gas  shortage  before  Congress  when 
this  committee  scheduled  the  witnesses  from 
Michigan.  I  also  attended  hearings  and  have 
since  followed  with  great  interest  the  efforts 
to  prevent  another  gas  shut-down  from  oc- 
curring next  winter. 

In  my  opinion,  the  people  of  Michigan  are 
entitled  to  know  more  about  this  gas  short- 
age, its  origin  and  its  solution,  and  the  causes 
for  its  continuance,  than  it  is  possible  for 
them  to  obUln  from  the  newspaper  reports, 
the  comments  of  public  officials  and  utility 
official?,  or  even  from  the  testimony  they 
have  given  under  oath.  The  people  of  Michi- 
gan need  this  information  not  only  for  their 
own  counsel  and  protection  but  also  so  that 
they  may  rally  their  strength  to  protect  the 
cause  ol  good  government  In  Michigan  and 
at  Washington  against  the  clever  deceits  and 
manipulations  of  selfish  Interests  who  are 
capitalizing  on  the  gas  shortage  to  serve  their 
own  alms. 

It  Is  time  to  rip  aside  much  ol  the  fakery 
and  the  buck  passing  in  which  officials  of 


local  and  State  governments  also  Indulge,  so 
that  responsibilities  for  failures  may  be 
pinned  down,  should  our  Michigan  people  be 
forced  again  to  endure  the  severe  losses  and 
discomforts  and  worries  ol  unemployment 
caused  by  another  gas  shut-down  next  winter. 
When  I  speak  of  buck  passing.  I  want  to  call 
your  attention  to  a  growing  habit  of  our 
SUte  administration — from  the  Governor 
down  to  the  office  boy— to  sit  and  twiddle 
their  thumbs  and  complain  that  they  can 
accomplish  nothing  to  increase  Michigan's 
gas  supply  until  alter  some  other  Government 
agency — in  this  case  the  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission— has  completed  some  other  action 
related  to  the  gas  situation. 

In  order  to  be  fair  with  our  Republican 
Governor  of  Michigan,  I  wrote  him  on  May 
25,  somewhat  along  the  lines  of  this  criti- 
cism, because  I  believe  that  he.  too,  has  been 
Induced  to  a  course  of  action  which  merely 
aggravates  and  cannot  possibly  solve  the  gas 
shortage.  I  shall  refer  more  directly  to  that 
particular  matter  In  a  moment. 

Since  the  conclusion  of  the  Washington 
bearings  In  February,  the  newspapers  have 
repeatedly  carried  to  their  readers  the  1,000 
and  1  remedies  advanced  to  ciu-e  our  gas- 
service  deficiencies  in  Michigan,  but  have 
you,  the  readers,  also  been  told  how,  one 
by  one,  these  simple  and  marvelous  cures 
have  vanished  from  sight,  as  the  practi- 
tioners have  concentrated  on  the  symptoms 
of  the  disease  rather  than  Its  cause? 

The  cause  of  Michigan's  gas  shortage  Is 
not  In  Washington,  It  Is  not  in  Wall  Street, 
It  Is  not  In  Detroit,  It  Is  not  In  the  gas  fields. 
The  cause  of  the  gas  shortage,  ladles  and  gen- 
tlemen, is  primarily  In  Lansing,  Mich,  The 
cause  Is  in  Lansing  because  it  Is  there  where 
men  of  high  public  responsibility,  particular- 
ly In  the  Governor's  office  and  In  the  Michi- 
gan Public  Service  Commission,  have  been 
unwilling  to  recognize  and  to  remove — with 
the  tools  at  their  command — the  basic  condi- 
tions which  have  created  and  even  fostered 
the  shortage  of  this  most  essential  commod- 
ity In  Michigan,  namely,  natural  gas. 

If  it  were  possible  for  the  people  of  Michi- 
gan to  separate  our  Governor  from  all  the 
other  burdens  of  his  office — If  It  were  pos- 
sible for  tbe  people  then  to  hire  our  Gov- 
ernor, who  Is  exceptionally  well  trained  In 
the  law,  as  their  own  special  counsel  in  gas 
utility  matters,  then  I  believe  the  people  of 
Michigan  would  shortly  receive  from  their 
special  counsel,  our  honorable  Governor,  this 
kind  of  report: 

First,  he  would  say  to  us,  there  is  a  vio- 
lent, head-on  clash  in  Michigan  of  two  con- 
flicting philosophies  of  public-utility  opera- 
tion. He  would  say  to  you  that  these  con- 
flicting philosophies  are  represented  primarily 
by  two  great  corporations  whose  total  assets 
mount  into  the  hundreds  of  millions  of  dol- 
lars. He  would  tell  you  that  the  names  of 
these  two  huge  corporations,  locked  In  mor- 
tal combat,  are  the  Michigan  Consolidated 
Gas  Co.  and  the  Panhandle  Eastern  Pipe 
Line  Co. 

Our  Governor  would  speak  also  of  the 
nature  of  the  philosophies  which  are  In  such 
conflict,  and  would  tell  us  In  what  degree 
those  philosophies  are  In  accord  with  the 
true  American  concept  of  free  enterprise. 
The  facts  of  the  situation  would  compel  him 
to  state  that  the  philosophy  guiding  the 
Michigan  Consolidated  Gas  Co.  is  simply 
this: 

"We.  the  Michigan  Consolidated  Gas  Co., 
hold  a  monopoly  in  the  distribution  of  gas 
at  Detroit,  Grand  Rapids.  Muskegon,  and  in 
other  Michigan  cities.  This  monopoly  Is  a 
monopoly  In  fact,  rather  than  in  law.  In 
Detroit,  for  the  simple  reason  that  we,  the 
Michigan  Consolidated  Gas  Co.,  hold  no 
franchise  which  granu  us  the  monopoly  by  a 
popular  vote.  Franchises  of  that  character, 
held  by  us  formerly,  have  long  expired,  and 
our  monopoly  continues  to  exist  meralv  be- 
cause  the   representatives   of   the   people — 
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tb«     people     th«nia«lTc« — era     almost 
to  end  the  monopolr 
tonwiKmiy.  we.   Uie   Mlcblg»n   Oonaolt- 
Oaa  Co..  througii  oar  tue — or.  maybe, 
aiwi—    at    tbm    ptmn    and    reveniirei 
cut  at  ova  monopoly  are   able   to 
wttbout    tear    of    effccUva    popular 
the  terma  and  eoodlttcpe  under 
baa  iBCUMi  tbe  vatume  of  the 
ty   we  tell      ThU  la  because  otlMr 
havUic  saa  to  aell  to  ua.  must  bow 
Lhoae  condittona.  or  be  dented  an  oppor- 
tunity to  market  tbetr  product  In  the  area 
our    abeolute     domination.     And    by 
Tcry  power  to  keep  thia  market  eloeed 
>tliers.  except  under  terma  we  dictate,  we 
r  new  strength  with  which  to  perpetu- 
our  monopoly  at  Detroit  " 

Ocvernor,  aa  the  people's  special  coun- 
would  tell  us  other  things  repellent  to 
avwaf*  ABMrlcan's  standarda  of  decency 
fair  play,  aa  exempUftod  by  the  Iflchlffan 
Oaa      Oo.'s      phlloaopby.     He 
votild  tall  ua  that  the  gaa  company  follows 
Hiy  tbal  the  end  justlflaa  the  means. 
otlMT  vorda.  that  the  people  are  better  off 
un^er  a  monopoly  where  competitive  ent«r- 
IB  elMikad,  and  that  one  of  the  tasks 
the  monopoly  is  to  lull  the  public  Into 
tlM  methods  by  which  the  truth 
ibm  aKitlBg  situation  can  be  concealed  or 
On*  of  the  maaanraa  so  amptafad 
monopoly  Is  to  employ  or  anhakW» 
parsooa  who  exercise  a  stratef^lc  Influ- 
In  Oovemment  circles,  in  order  that  the 
Oft  the  public  food  may  be  deceived 
good  Intentions  frustrated. 
it  oample  of  monopoly's  operatlona, 
Ita    peculiar    phlloaopby.    may    prove 
iful.     We  know,  of  course,  that  our  city 
Sstrolt  Is  on*  of  the  world's  foremost  In- 
tsra.     We  realise,  now.  that  De- 
Industries  are  so  dependent  upon  natu- 
In  their  proceaalng  that,  without  nat- 
gaa.    they    would    quickly    close    their 
and.  In  abort  order,  the  effects  of  such 
would  be  felt  over  the  Nation, 
even   across   the   world.     Therefore.    In 
rsssonlng  of  monopoly.  It  Is  necessary 
•a  agent  at  nxmopoiy.  answsrabl*  to 
y,  ahall  b*  placed  In  a  key  position 
Detroit's  Industrial  heart.     Of  course.   It 
wc4ild   be  inadvisable  that  such   an  agent's 
should  be  widely  advertised, 
this  philosophy  of  monopoly.  It 
therefore   understandable   that   Michigan 
CopaoUdated  Oas  Co.  should   bring  Into  Its 
under   the  guise  of  labor-relations 
-a  particular  man   whoae  name   la 
L.     Lovett.      Mr      Lovett.     peculiarly 
la  general  manager  of  the  »**"»»'§■*' 
mrsra*  Aaaoetatlon     In  that  pMMan 
possible  for  bim  to  withhold  from  mem- 
of  that  aaaoetatlon  such  information  as 
mlt^ht  be  Injurious  to  the  philosophy  of  mo- 
and  to  BO  Influence  the  thinking  and 
ions  of  the  membership,  through 
information,  as  to  keep  high  the 
raised  by  monopoly  to  a  competitive 
auAply  of  natiiral  gas. 

low.  let's  watch  this  agent  of  monopcdy  In 
Let  w  si^ipusu  that  our  Oovemor. 
ipeelal  ciiimssl  «o  tbs  psopis  of  Michigan. 
tbs  time  and  opportunity  to  follow  tb* 
workings.     Bs  wmild.  knowing  hu- 
that    monopoly    would 
In  any  emergency,  to  rally  the 
vwy  own  champtona  to  monopoly's 
atandarda.     MeeUnga  of  Michigan  In- 
mlgbt  readily  be  summoned  at 
State  capttol.  and  a  program  for  State 
action  to  meet  tbs  gas  sbortags  might  be 
Our    Oovemor    might    also    be 
to  soUsIt  tb*  asstotance  of  tbs  Prssl- 
t  of  tbe  United  States  In  some  phaae  or 
of  the  altuatlon  where,  unknown  to 
and  riinlili  iit  alike,  the  objectives 
wonopoly    ItsaU— and    not    ths    public 
Interests — ar*  advanced. 

.  uat  exactly  this  typ*  of  procedure  by  th* 
ac  oU  at  monopoly  haa  recently  been  fol- 
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lowed  la  the  Michigan  gas-sbortags  contro* 
versy  The  purpose  has  bsen  to  dsoslv*.  If 
possible,  even  the  elected  leaders  of  our  SUte 
and  our  Natloo.  but  ths  attempt  shall  not 
succeed. 

fnstiratl  I  urg*  upon  tb*  government  of 
tb*  Stat*  of  Michigan  that  It  Inform  the 
world  that  the  rlgbU  of  Its  citizens  shall  not 
b*  trampled:  that  the  enterprise  of  Amerl- 
*ana  *»si  j  where  can  find  the  door  standing 
wldsopan  in  Michigan:  and  that  the  natural- 
gas  ahortag*  In  Michigan  shall  be  ended,  not 
aoeordlng  to  the  rules  of  monopoly  versus 
tb*  public,  as  laid  down  by  the  Michigan 
Oonsolldated  Oas  Co..  but  according, to  the 
rulea  of  free,  competitive  enterprise  In  the 
sale  of  natural  gaa  without  hindrance  or 
Interference. 

It  wooM  b*  a  travesty.  Indeed,  should  our 
aoverslgn  Stat*  of  Michigan  bow  to  the  terms 
and  conditions  of  an  Increased  natiu-al-gas 
supply  such  as  the  Michigan  Consolidated 
Oas  Co.  seeks  to  Impose.  It  U  a  fact  unde- 
nl*d  by  the  record  that  Michigan  Oonsoll- 
dated haa.  In  the  beginning,  attempted  tu 
bar  the  sale  of  natiiral  gas  after  1951  from 
the  present  source  of  supply,  so  far  aa  mll- 
Uona  of  people  In  the  Detroit  area  are  con- 
cerned, and  that  Michigan  ConaoUdatad.  only 
after  prodding  by  oOclals  of  a  Fedaral  agency, 
has  agreed  that  a  restricted  vottuns  of  such 
gas  DOW  so  Important  to  Michigan's  welfare 
aball  be  enjoyed  by  the  Detroit  area  after 
1951. 

And  80.  In  conclusion,  ladles  and  gentle- 
men, let  me  urge  you  again  to  beware  of 
some  of  the  buck  paaatng  that  la  occtir- 
ring  among  public  officials  of  the  State  of 
Michigan  In  their  efforta  to  defend  tbsU  faU- 
ure  to  remove  the  basic  causes  of  ths  gaa 
shortage  that  afflict  our  general  prosperity 
and  well-being.  Let  the  State  of  Michigan, 
once  and  for  all,  state  In  unmistakable  terms 
that  competitive  enterprlae  will  b*  afforded 
adequate  opportunity  under  law.  and  not  by 
the  whim  and  caprice  of  bureaucratic  under- 
lings, to  bring  adequate  natural-gas  supplies 
to  Michigan.  There.  In  the  simple  American 
way,  la  the  one  sure  guaranty  of  reaching 
a  basic  solution  of  otir  State's  gas-shortage 
amargsncy. 

I  thank  you  and  good  night. 
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Mr  AUCHINCLOSS.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  authority  granted  me  by  the 
House.  I  appreciate  this  opportunity  to 
insert  in  tbe  Rccou)  an  articie  by  me  ap- 
pearing in  the  May  issue  of  the  American 
Pordgn  Service  Journal  entitled  "Home 
Bole  for  Washington." 

I  hope  that  the  Members  of  Congress 
will  take  the  time  to  read  this  article 
because  it  is  an  effort  to  explain  the 
present  situation  in  Waibington  and 
what  the  Subcommittee  on  Home  Rule 
and  Reorganization  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  attempted  to  do  in  H.  R  9227. 
The  article  follows: 

BOJCX  I17LX  FOB   WASHOfOrOir 

(By  Coi^rasswan  Janns  C.  AocamtCLOsa) 

WhUs  our  frtaodi  In  tb*  Kr*lgn  Service 

arc  again  striving  to  make  the  world  aafe  for 

democracy,  some  of  ua  here  at  home  are  aeek- 

Ing  to  democratli*  tbe  govenunent  of  our 


Oapttal  City.  If  you  have  not  been  back  to 
Wasblngton  since  the  war.  you  may  not  hav* 
b*ard  that  there's  a  flght  going  on  there,  too, 
a  Ught  to  restore  democracy  In  the  DUtrlct  of 
Columbia.  It  has  become  the  current  cause 
c^l^bre  In  your  Nation's  Capital. 

I  started  the  fight  a  year  ago  when  I  Intro- 
duced a  raaolutlon  In  the  House  of  Represent- 
atlvea.  This  resolution  authorized  the  House 
Commltts*  on  the  District  of  Columbia  to 
study  the  District  government  and  bring  In 
recommendations  for  Its  modernization  and 
for  bome  rule.  Responding  to  the  rising 
clamor  of  voteless  dtlxens  and  growing  signs 
of  IneptlttKle  In  the  local  admlnlatratlon,  the 
House  passed  my  resolution  and  laid  the  job 
In  the  lap  of  Its  Subcommittee  on  Home  Rule 
and  Reorganisation  with  a  modest  grant  to 
finance  the  study. 

This  subcommittee  consists  of  the  author, 
who  Is  Its  chairman,  and  six  other  Congress- 
men. Three  of  them  are  Republicans:  John 
J  Allkh.  Jb..  of  California:  Hoim  R.  Jonxs. 
of  Washington  State:  and  Robxxt  N.  Mc- 
Oaxvzt.  of  Pennsylvania.  And  three  arc 
Democrats:  CnKmxxM  B.  DasivK.  of  North  Caro- 
lina: Roaxrr  K  Joins.  Ji.,  of  Alabama;  and 
John  L.  McMn.iJur.  of  South  Carolina.  Dur- 
ing the  past  year  we  have  made  an  Intensive 
nonpartisan  study  of  this  perennial  problem 
with  the  aid  of  a  small  staff  and  the  help  of 
the  Legislative  Reference  Service  In  the  U- 
brary  of  Congreas.  We  have  examined  the 
present  government  of  the  District,  com- 
pared It  with  forms  of  government  in  other 
comparable  American  dtles,  held  extensive 
hearings,  and  received  many  criticisms  of  the 
present  set-up  and  numerous  suggestions  for 
change  Inspired  by  the  belief  that  democ- 
racy, like  charity,  should  begin  at  home,  wc 
have  taken  our  assignment  seriously  and  have 
worked  hard 

The  upahot  of  our  efforts  Is  a  new  charter 
for  the  city  of  Washington.  This  charter 
la  embodied  In  a  bUl  "to  provide  for  home 
rule  and  reorganization  In  the  District  of 
Columbia.**  I  Introduced  It  Id  the  pouss  of 
Representatives  on  January  13  last  and  on 
the  same  day  Senator  Ball,  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Home  Rule  Subcommittee,  filed  an 
Identical  bill  m  ths  Senate.  Since  then 
joint  hsarlngs  havs  been  held  on  these  com- 
panion meastircs,  they  have  t>een  revised 
and  perfected  In  the  light  of  public  criticism, 
and  at  the  present  writing  they  are  awaiting 
action  by  the  DUtrlct  Committees  of  both 
Houses.  Dcsplts  Intsmatlonal  complications 
and  eongssted  congr  ass  tonal  calendars,  I  be- 
lieve that  there  la  a  good  chance  at  long  last 
of  favorable  legislative  action  this  aesalon 
on  home  rule  for  Waahlngton. 

We  Americans  like  to  think  of  the  city  of 
Waahlngton  these  dsys  as  the  center  of 
world  democracy — the  capital  of  the  demo- 
cratic world.  For  the  free  peoples  of  the 
earth — those  who  are  left — are  looking  to  the 
United  States  and  Ita  capital  city  for  spiritual 
and  material  stistenancs  In  thess  critical 
tlmss.  Today  the  city  of  Washington  has 
grown  to  almost  900.000  Inhabitants.  More 
people  live  here  than  in  13  States  of  the 
Union.  They  pay  millions  In  taxes,  are  ex- 
ceptionally literate,  and  have  all  ths  ear- 
marks of  an  advanced  culture.  But  they 
have  no  representation  In  Congress  and  elect 
none  of  their  local  oOlclals. 

In  the  capital  city  of  the  world's  greatest 
democracy  you  might  expect  to  find  a  model 
system  of  local  self-government.  But  U  you 
examine  It  as  I  have  done  during  the  past 
year  as  chairman  of  a  congressional  Investi- 
gating committee,  you  will  find  a  patchwork 
set-up  that  looks  like  a  political  Donnybrook 
Pair.  The  present  government  of  Washing- 
ton, which  was  established  In  1874  as  a  tem- 
porary arrangement,  has  continued  down  to 
date  by  a  process  of  drift  and  neglect,  not  In 
pursuance  of  any  governmental  prlpclple  or 
deliberate  desire  to  deprive  its  residents  of 
home  rule.  Prom  a  mere  handful  of  agencies 
In  1874  It  has  grown  Ilka  Topsy.  untU  today 
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there  are  more  than  80  local  agencies  render- 
ing services  to  the  people  of  the  District. 
The  whole  set-up  Is  Incredibly  complicated, 
cumbersome,  and  confused. 

The  authors  of  the  Federal  Constitution 
gave  Congress  power  "to  exercise  exclusive 
Isglslatlon  In  all  cases  whatsoever  over  such 
district  •  •  •  as  may  •  •  •  become 
the  seat  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States."  By  "exclusive"  they  meant  to  ex- 
cltide  the  statea  of  Maryland  and  Virginia 
from  any  legislative  authority  within  the 
pederal  DUtrlct.  But  the  founding  fathers 
did  not  contemplate  that  the  residents  of 
the  National  Capital  would  be  voteless  and 
voiceless.  James  Madison,  who  was  the  chief 
architect  of  the  Constitution.  Informed  the 
people  In  The  Federalist  that  the  inhabitants 
of  the  Federal  District  will  have  had  their 
voice  In  the  election  of  the  Government 
which  Is  to  exercise  authority  over  them. 
And  he  went  on  to  assure  them  that  a  mu- 
nicipal leRUlature  for  local  purposes,  derived 
from  their  own  suffrages,  will  of  course  be 
allowed  them. 

During  the  first  half  of  their  history— 
from  1802  to  1871— the  people  of  Washington 
and  Georgetown  enjoyed  a  large  measure  of 
local  self-government,  electing  their  mayors 
and  town  councils.  And  from  1871  to  1874 
they  had  a  territorial  form  of  government- 
similar  to  that  of  Alaska  and  Hawaii— with 
a  governor  and  council  appointed  by  the 
President  and  a  House  of  Delegates  elected 
each  year  by  the  jjeople  In  addition,  the 
people  were  allowed  to  send  a  speaking  but 
nonvoting  delegate  to  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives as  the  Territories  do  today 

The  new  charter  which  my  colleagues  and 
I  have  drafted  would  restore  home  rule  to 
Washington  afUr  a  lapse  of  70  years.  Its 
objectives  are  threefold:  (1)  to  relieve  Con- 
gress as  much  as  possible  of  the  burdensome 
housekeeping  functions  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  while  still  retaining  essential  con- 
trol In  Congress  as  required  by  the  Consti- 
tution; (3)  to  create  a  representative  local 
government  for  the  District  chosen  by  quali- 
fied electors;  and  (3)  to  provide  an  efficient 
and  economical  government  for  the  Capital 
City. 

I  believe  that  the  adoption  of  our  charter 
for  Washington  by  Congress  and  Its  ratifica- 
tion by  referendum  will  relieve  our  national 
legislature  of  an  onerous  clty-councll  job 
which  It  ought  not  to  have  In  these  times 
when  great  Issues  of  peace  and  reconstruc- 
tion are  pressing  for  Its  attention.  Approval 
of  the  charter  will  also  modernize  the  ad- 
ministrative structure  of  the  city  govern- 
ment which  has  become  hopelessly  outmoded 
and  obsolete.  And  I  am  confident  that  It 
will  result  In  better  municipal  services  to 
the  people  of  Washington  at  no  mere,  and 
perhaps  less,  cost  to  the  local  taxpayers. 

Our  program  has  won  overwhelming  sup- 
port among  the  newspapers  and  people  of 
Washington.  With  a  few  exceptions  It  has 
been  endorsed  by  most  of  the  civic  and  so- 
cial groups  in  the  community.  The  op- 
position— such  as  It  Is — has  come  from  those 
who  fear  the  extension  of  democracy  Into 
the  Nation's  Capital  because  of  racial  prej- 
udice, from  those  who  fear  that  they  may 
have  to  pay  enough  taxes  to  provide  ade- 
quate municipal  aervlces,  from  those  who 
might  lose  poets  of  honor  or  remuneration 
In  the  event  of  a  change,  or  from  those  whose 
minds  are  so  closed  that  they  fear  change  In 
any  form. 

The  Auchlncloas-Ball  bill  provides  the 
council-manager  form  of  government  for  the 
city  of  Waahlngton.  Modeled  on  the  struc- 
ture of  the  private  business  corporation,  this 
Is  the  most  efficient  fCMTn  of  local  government 
that  the  United  States  has  produced.  It  was 
first  adopted  by  Staunton,  Va.,  in  1908,  and 
has  since  spread  to  800  American  cities. 
Students  of  American  Government  believe 
that  council-manager  government  Is  prefer- 
able to  either  the  commission  or  mayor 
forms. 


The  qualified  voters  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia would  elect  a  12-man  District  Coun- 
cil and  an  8-man  Board  of  Education  for  4- 
year  terms  in  nonpartisan  elections  at  large. 
The  Council  would  be  the  governing  body 
of  the  city  and  would  pass  ordinances  on  mat- 
ters of  local  concern  that  would  be  Imme- 
diately effective  It  would  also  app>olnt  a 
District  Manager  who  would  serve  for  an  in- 
definite tenure  at  the  pleasure  of  the  Council. 
The  manager  would  be  the  chief  executive 
officer  of  the  Dlst.-ict  government  and  would 
be  responsible  to  the  Council  for  the  entire 
municipal  administration,  except  for  the  De- 
partment of  Education,  which  would  be  ad- 
ministered by  a  Superintendent  appointed  by 
the  Board  of  Education,  and  except  for  half 
a  dozen  boards  and  commissions  which  would 
be   directly   under   the   District   Council. 

Among  the  larger  cities  having  the  man- 
ager form  of  govtmment  today  are  Hprtford, 
Rochester,  Richmond,  Cincinnati.  Toledo, 
Dallas,  Kansas  City,  and  Oakland.  One  hun- 
dred and  twenty-five  American  cities  have 
adopted  this  form  of  government  during  the 
last  2  years. 

Under  the  Auchlncloss-Ball  program  a  new 
Joint  standing  congressional  committee  on 
the  District  of  Columbia  would  be  estab- 
lished In  place,  of  the  present  District  legis- 
lative and  appropriation  subcommittees  in 
both  Houses.  The  Joint  District  Commit- 
tee would  be  composed  of  15  members,  of 
whom  9  would  be  Representatives  and  6 
would  be  Senators.  Two  of  the  House  mem- 
bers and  one  of  the  Senate  members  of  this 
committee  would  also  be  members  of  the 
Committee  on   Appropriations. 

The  Joint  District  Committee  would  have 
four  main  duties:  (1»  Review  all  local  leg- 
islation proposed  by  the  District  Council  and 
recommend  action  thereon  to  Congress.  (2) 
Review  all  bills  pertaining  to  the  District  of 
Columbia  which  are  Introduced  by  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  and  report  thereon  to  Con- 
gress. (3)  Serve  as  a  liaison  between  the 
Congress  and  the  District  of  Columbia  on  all 
matters  of  concern  to  Congress  collectively 
or  Individually.  (4)  Keep  constant  watch 
as  the  agent  of  Congress  on  the  conduct  of 
the  District  government. 

The  Joint  District  Committee  would  be 
given  ample  funds  to  employ  an  expert  pro- 
fessional staff  to  assist  It  In  the  perform- 
ance of  these  Inspection  and  review  func- 
tions. The  staff  would  attend  all  meetings 
of  the  District  Council.  District  budget 
hearings,  meetings  of  the  Board  of  Education, 
and  other  local  agencies  so  as  to  keep  fully 
Informed  of  District  problems.  It  would 
be  the  eyes  and  ears  of  the  'olnt  committee, 
helping  it  to  supervise  the  day-to-day  opera- 
tions of  the  District  government.  It  would 
be  the  official  Biu-eau  of  Municipal  Research 
for  Congress,  performing  the  functions  of 
similar  bureaus  of  municipal  research  In 
many  American  cities  today. 

Federal  interests  I  the  seat  of  the  Na- 
tional Government  would  be  protected,  under 
the  proposed  program,  in  four  main  ways: 

1.  By  the  creation  of  a  Joint  standing  com- 
mittee of  Congress  on  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, in  place  of  the  present  District  legis- 
lative and  appropriation  committees,  to 
maintain  continuous  oversight  of  the  con- 
duct of  the  local  government. 

2.  By  the  power  of  Congress  to  veto  legis- 
lative proposals  submitted  by  the  District 
Council,  within  30  days  of  their  submission, 
by  Joint  resolution. 

3  By  the  power  of  the  President  to  veto  all 
general  legislative  proposals  for  the  District 
within  10  days  after  their  approval  by  the 
Congress. 

4.  By  the  right  of  Congress  at  any  time  to 
amend  or  annul  the  organic  law  for  the  Dis- 
trict. 

A  unlqtie  feature  of  the  home- rule  plan  Is 
the  so-called  dual  voting  scheme.  Qualified 
electors  of  the  District  would  Include  all  per- 
sons, regardless  of  race,  color,  or  creed,  who 


have  maintained  a  place  of  abode  or  have 
been  domiciled  In  the  District  for  1  year;  who 
are  citizens  of  the  United  States;  and  who 
are  21  years  old.  To  qualify  as  an  elector  a 
person  would  not  have  to  surrender  his  legal 
residence  or  domicile  in  any  Siate.  Many 
persons  who  live  and  work  In  Washington 
have  retained  legal  domiciles  in  their  native 
States  and  may  vote  there  In  State  and  na- 
tional elections.  Under  our  plan  their  voting 
rights  In  their  home  States  would  not  be 
Jeopardized,  so  far  as  Congress  Is  concerned, 
if  they  also  qualified  as  voters  In  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

Most  of  the  States  have  assiu-ed  us  that 
there  is  nothing  In  their  constitutions  or 
election  laws  which  would  prevent  their  citi- 
zens from  voting  in  local  elections  In  the  city 
of  Washington  and  have  Indicated  their  will- 
ingness to  cooperate  with  Congress  In  this 
dual  voting  plan.  The  purpose  of  this  pro- 
posal Is  to  maximize  the  size  and  Improve  the 
quality  of  the  District  electorate.  Thousands 
of  Government  workers  who  have  kept  their 
State  ties  have  a  special  knowledge  of  public 
affairs  derived  from  their  experience  In  the 
Federal  service.  Directly  or  Indirectly,  they  . 
also  pay  local  property  taxes  In  Washington. 
It  would  be  a  pity  to  dilute  the  local  elec- 
torate by  excluding  them  from  the  franchise. 
It  would  also  result  in  taxation  without 
representation. 

In  order  to  qualify  for  elective  office,  as  a 
member  of  the  District  Council  or  the  Board 
of  Education,  our  bill  also  provides  that  can- 
didates must  be  District  domiciles  who  have 
resided  in  Washington  1  year.  Thus  persons 
domiciled  elsewhere  will  not  be  able  to  pass 
ordinances  for  or  spend  the  money  of  Dis- 
trict taxpayers. 

The  Auchincloss-Ball  bill  would  also  give 
the  District  of  Columbia  almost  complete 
control  over  Its  own  fiscal  affairs.  Federal 
agencies  would  discontinue  their  present 
activities  as  budget  officer,  banker,  book- 
keeper, dlsbtirslng  officer,  and  fiscal  control 
officer  for  the  District.  Instead,  the  District 
government  would  be  authorized  to  budget, 
appropriate,  spend,  borrow  (within  limits), 
deposit,  disburse,  and  account  for  its  own 
funds.  Local  tax  bills  would  be  drafted  In 
the  first  instance  by  the  District  Council  and 
then  submitted  to  the  Joint  District  Com- 
mittee lor  review,  recommendation,  and  con- 
gressional action. 

The  annual  District  budget  would  be  pre- 
pared by  the  District  Manager,  amended 
after  hearings  by  the  District  Council,  re- 
viewed by  the  Joint  District  Committee,  and 
finally  revised  b7  the  District  Council  In  the 
light  of  the  committee's  recommendations. 
District  accounts  would  be  subject  to  an  In- 
dependent post  audit  by  the  General  Ac- 
counting Cffice  whose  report  thereon  would 
be  published  In  the  Congressional  Record. 
One  of  the  knottiest  problems  In  framing^ 
the  new  District  charter  has  been  to  devise 
a  formula  for  determining  the  annual  Fed- 
eral payment  to  the  District  which  would 
be  at  once  clear,  simple,  automatic,  and  lair 
to  both  the  Federal  and  District  Govern- 
ments. Why,  you  may  ask,  should  Congress 
make  any  contribution  toward  the  cost  of 
the  government  of  the  District?  There  are 
several  answers.  First,  because  of  the  na- 
tional interest  In  the  District  of  Columbia. 
The  District  has  been  the  seat  of  the  Na- 
tional Government  since  1800.  The  Nation 
has  Invested  hundreds  of  millions  of  dol- 
lars here  over  the  years  In  public  buildings 
and  Improvements.  In  national  memorials 
and  beautiful  parks,  which  must  be  main- 
tained and  protected.  The  value  of  Federal 
real  estate  In  the  District  of  Columbia  has 
increased  until  It  Is  now  31  percent  of  the 
total  value  of  all  real  estate  here. 

Meanwhile,  the  land  area  owned  by  the 
United  States  In  the  District  has  gradually 
expanded  until  It  now  accounts  for  42  per- 
cent of  the  total  land  area  within  the  city 
of   Waahlngton.    The   American    people   are 
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•laii  concerned  that  the  PrMUtent  and  th« 
Uf  nber«  ot  CongreM  and  lh«  J\utlcea_of  Xttm 
SupreiiM  Court   and   all   th«  other 
ofB  :uu  and  raiployMa  la  Wahinton 
nc  !i»e    adaquat*    amnlclpal    aarT<«a 
ahfUld  be  protected  In  the  MMNlW  ot  their 
du  lea.    radenU  peraonnel  aeeeamtad  for  17 
pm  Bant  a€  the  total  population  at  Waahlnff- 
tantti  1M7     Tbua  there  la  plenty  of  tangible 
of    the    national    Intereat    lu    the 
esRitia. 
jut  rwnn  why  Uncle  Sam  should  help 
btt  Oipltat  city  u  beeauae  the  local 
It  l«pd«a  a  variety  of  aerrleaa  to 
thi  aoo.000  Federal  aaaptafM*  who  live  hare. 
Thi  Oiatrlct  provldaa  than  with  police  Mad 
ftri  protection.     It  luppllea  them  with  walw. 
pu  slle  llbrartea.  parka,  and  rvcreailon  facll- 
ttl  18.     It  educatea  their  children  In  the  public 
Ml  oola.  operatea  hoapltala  (or  their  health. 
W  anii  relief  to  thoae  In  need,  and  renders 
a  '  arWty  of  public  welfare  aervlcea     II  bullda 
ax  i  maintains  streets,  higbwaya.  and  brtdgea 
fo   their  travel  and  convenience      And  It  pro- 
Tt  lea    >kany    other    Inspection    and    mtacel- 
la  Moaa  services  to   Federal  employeea  and 
pilvate  citlaen*  alike     The  provision  of  all 
tt  lae  local  services  resulu  in  District  govern- 
m  mtal  coeU  on  a  per  capita  basis  In  excesr: 
of    thoae    In    comparable    cities     There    sre 
■a  ■•  who  twlteve  that  thU  excess  shoxild  be 
*1  RHMd  by  the  Federal  Government  through 
•I  propnatlons  especially  dealgnated  for  thia 
pirpoae 

In  the  third  place.  It  is  argued  that  aome 
F<  deral  payment  is  due  the  District  becauac 
federnlly  owned  land  and  Improvements 
the  District  are  now  tax  exempt.  In  other 
wkU.  the  DUtrlct  Is  deprived  of  any  tax 
rtrenue  from  4a  percent  of  Its  land  area. 
Ii  other  cltlea  the  chief  Industry  paya  the 
pi  •vailing  tax  rate  on  Its  real  proj)arty  In 
^  Mhlngton  the  chief  Industry — the  Federal 
a»e«rament— la  tax  exempt,  although  It  dU- 
bunaa  millions  of  dollars  every  month  la 
pi  If  rails  here  and  attracts  more  millions  la 
U  urlat  expenditures  As  the  Federal  area 
e:  pands  and  the  private  area  contracta  wlth- 
Ir  the  fixed  Umiu  of  the  DUtrlct.  while  the 
oat  of  local  government  steadily  rises,  the 
Ux  burden  of  the  dwindling  number  of 
p  ivate  prop«rty  owners  mounts,  tending  to 
d;  Ive  them  In  Increasing  numbers  over  the 
District  line  into  nevby  Maryland  and  Vir- 
ginia. An  adequate  Federal  payment  would 
npcnaata  the  District  for  this  loaa  (rf  tax 
and  help  to  arrest  the  flight  to  the 

Preaumably  for  such  reasons  as  theae  the 
United  Statea  Government  haa  made  aome 
c<  intrlbutlon  to  local  government  expendi- 
tures In  the  DUtrlct  of  Coltunbla  through- 

0  It  the  hutory  of  the  Federal  city.  National 
a  lotmenu  for  the  auiipart  of  local  goeern- 
nienl  In  the  Fadaral  diatrict  have  pMMd 
g  itm^  ttra*  —in  atafaa  since  1190.    OntU 

1  nt  man  «M  BO  &sad  ayatrai.  Aarefau 
p  tymanu  by  the  Unlt«4  Ht—  over  thU  IB- 
ywr  panod  were  »  patawt  of  all  local  ex- 
pindlturaa.  From  ItTt  untu  ISSftJ^atfaral 
B  kjrnMDts  ware  made  on  a  nxed*par«antage 

From   irrw  to   1»»   (43  yearat    ibey 

itad  to  M  paroant  of  Dutriot  eipandl- 

lltl  to   1W4    (4  years)    they 

^ it  thereof.     tUiea   1W»  there 

Ikva  baan^aaaual  lump-euai  allofwanc-ee  rang- 
1  u  from  UJBOU»  IB  1*37  to  tia.OOO.OOO  in 
I M*.  Dndar  tiM  l«Bp-sum  system  tliera  haa 
I  aan  a  eontlnolat  daellne  m  the  relatlea  lai« 
I  ortanoe  of  the  Fadaral  payment  as  a  aowca 
t  f  support  for  the  Dutrlct  government 

From  the  Southard  committee  in  1885  to 
tie  Auchlndoea  committee  In  l»47-4«  there 
lave  baan  BHUJ  oOlclal  investlgatlona  of 
ttte  flaoal  laiaOona  of  the  Federal  and  Du- 
trlct OovanMMBtak  And  they  have  reached 
<  ulte  dleana  eooehiataoa   as   to  the  form. 

I  Mia.  and  amount  of  Federal  aUotaaanu.  In 
lome  reports  they  are  treated  aa  a  matter 

I I  right:  Ui  others  aa  a  matter  of  equity  and 


grace.  None  have  denied  that  the  Federal 
Ooeemment  should  bear  the  expenae  of  Im- 
proeementfl  dealgned  particularly  to  advanea 
the  District  as  the  seat  of  the  MMtaaal  Gov- 
ernment. But  many  haea  aoMtodad  that 
DUtrlct  residents  and  property  owners  could 
reasonably  be  expected  to  pay  taxea  for  local 
purpoees  at  least  equivalent  to  the  taxea  paid 
by  realdenu  and  property  owners  in  com- 
parable Ame.-lcan  cillee  There  haa  been  In 
the  reports  no  unanimity  or  even  a  clear  con- 
MBatM  of  opinion  aa  to  the  continuing  baste 
for  tba  aUotaant  and  the  amount  to  be  paid 
by  the  Uattad  tUtee. 

After  wreetllng  with  this  thorny  problem 
for  many  months,  my  own  committee  first 
■Onaated  In  Its  preliminary  report  that  the 
^deral  Government  should  pay  toxes  to  the 
DUtrlct  on  the  baaU  of  the  valiw  of  Ita  prop- 
ertlea  and  the  local  tax  rate     We  thotighrt 
that  thU  was  a  fair  meaaure  of  the  Federal 
Interest  In  the  DUtrlct  of  ColumbU      But  ob- 
jections to  It  were  ralaed  In  our  hearlnga  on 
the  ground  that  It  would  create  a  precedent 
for  State  and  local  taxation  of  Federal  real 
eetate  throughout  the  Nation      We  also  con- 
aldered  Federal  employment  In  the  DUtrlct 
as   a   poaslble   basU.   but   thU   fluctuatea  ao 
from  vear  to  year  that  It  seemed  Impractical. 
Perhape    the    least    objectionable    formula 
would  be  to  base  the  Federal  payment  on  the 
net  land  area  owned  by  the  United  States  In 
the  District  which  la  praaently  157  percent 
of  the  entire  net  landed  area  of  the  DUUlct. 
Known  as  the  Overton-Oliahonev  formula. 
It  has  Leen  twice  approved  by  the  Senate  In 
recent  years.     It   would   yield   an   estimated 
Federal  payment  of  about  aiS.OOO  COO  In  1949. 
At  the  present  writing,  however,  my  commit- 
tee  has   tentatively   decided   to   recommend 
the  ratio  of  the  Federal  payment  to  total  lo- 
cally derived  reventiea  In  1948 — 14  percent — 
as  the  basU.     Under  thU  formula  the  Fed- 
eral allotment  would  amount  to  14  percent 
of  the  local  revenues  of  the  DUtrlct  govern- 
ment, and  would  fluctuaate  with  them  from 
year  to  year. 

A  survey  of  the  fiscal  relationships  of  for- 
eign governments  with  their  capital  cltlea. 
made  before  the  war.  ahowed  that  foreign 
capltaU  were  not  specially  favored  by  na- 
tional aubaldlea  or  grants  for  operation  and 
maintenance  of  local  functlona  simply  be- 
eauae thay  are  capltaU.  unleas  they  were 
either  In  the  initial  stages  of  development  or 
were  rendering  specific  services  for  the  Na- 
tional Government  In  return.  Apart  from 
Auatralla.  where  there  are  specUl  arrange- 
menta.  the  government  recognised  a  legal  ob- 
ligation to  develop  or  maintain  Ita  capital 
In  caplUl  cities  generally  the  attitude  of 
local  Intereau  toward  the  National  Govern- 
ment Indicated  that  Indirect  advanuges  de- 
rived from  being  the  seat  of  government  more 
than  balance  any  special  financial  burdens 
which  might  be  Unpoaad  by  the  presence  of 
Government  ofltcea. 

In  none  of  the  capiul  cltlea  located  In 
Federal  dutrlcts  waa  national  property  Ux- 
able  unleea  it  waa  revenue  prodlMlBg.  In 
Canberra,  where  municipal  and  aoBunon- 
wealth  enterprlaea  are  synonymous,  so-called 
local  taxea  are  not  aaaaased  or  collected  on 
Federal  property  bacauae  the  OovemoMOt 
dOM  Dot  um  ItaaU.  In  Oslo  the  MorwagUn 
Ooeanunaat  paya  all  municipal  taxea.  aaeapt- 
mg  real-eaUU  Usaa.  oo  Ita  raven ue-prodtie- 
Ing  gram  monopollaa.  fiotir  mllU.  and  otbar 
aaterprlsea.  In  The  Hagtie  the  Government 
pays  municipal  taxea  Ilka  other  Institutions 
Inaofar  aa  special  paymanU  ara  approprUU 
from  the  nature  of  the  taxea  for  example, 
the  Netherlands  Government  pays  the  mu- 
nicipal street  tax  for  all  lU  buUdlngs.  In 
Paru  the  French  Government  paya  munici- 
pal taxae  oo  tba  propertlaa  that  form  part  of 
lu  private  domain  and  generally  on  all  rev- 
enue-producing propartlea.  In  every  country 
laws  governing  local  taxation  of  go\ernment 
propertlea  or  enterprises  are  alike  for  all  cltlea 


In  the  country,  including  the  capital.  If  a 
government  pays  certain  local  taxea  In  the 
capital.  It  paya  almllar  taxea  In  all  other 
cltlea. 

Aa   amended   In   committee,   the  Auchln- 
cloa-Ball  bill  now  provides  for  a  nonvoting 
DUtnct  Delegate  In  the  House  of  Repreaenu- 
tivea.      The   Delegate   would   be   elected    by 
thoae  qualified  votera  who  are  domiciled  In 
the  District  of  Cohimbia.  for  a  3-year  term, 
at  the  same  time  cUMm  Members  of  Congraaa 
are  elected.     Dutrlct  raatdents  who  have  re- 
utned  State  domlcUee  will  be  able,  of  courae. 
to  vou  for  Membera  of  both  Houaea  of  Con- 
graaa In  their  home  Statea      I  believe  that  a 
DUtrlct  Delegate  to  the  House  would  ba  a 
valuatala  addition  and  would  carry  much  of 
the  looal  work  road      He  would  be  familiar    ^ 
VIUl  DIalili  t  problema  and  would  set  as  lU 
■pokaaman  on  Capitol  Hill.  Just  as  the  Dele- 
gates  frrra   Alaska   and   Hawaii   now  do  for 
thoae  Temtorlea.      He  could   Introduce   the 
Joint  reaolutlons  on  DUtrlct  legUlstlon  and 
check  on  their  legislative  progreaa      He  would 
alao  receive  petitions,  consider  local  grlev- 
ancea.  and  otherwUe  care  for  District  real- 
denta — thus  freeing  other  Congreaamen  from 
such  burdens.      As  a  member  of  the  Joint 
DUtrlct  Committee,  he  would  be  very  useful 
In  acquainting  other  membera  of  the  com- 
mittee with  the  DUtrlct  viewpoint.     Wash- 
ington was  repreaented  In  Congresa  by  a  non- 
voting Delegate  from  1871  to  1874  during  the 
territorial  regime.     A  return  to  this  practice 
now  win  appeal.  I  think,  to  thoae  who  have 
been   sincerely   urging   national   repreaenU- 
tlon  for  the  DUtrlct  of  Columbia. 

We  are  also  recommending  that  DUtrlct 
voters  be  given  an  opportunity  to  decide 
whether  or  not  they  want  thU  new  form  of 
government  In  an  official  referendum  to  be 
held  nest  November.  Then.  If  a  majority  of 
the  voters  approve  of  the  charter.  It  will  go 
Into  effect.  OtherwUe.  not.  I  believe  that 
such  a  popular  referendum  on  the  propoeed 
charter  would  be  democratic:  It  would  be 
popular  In  the  community:  and  It  would  be 
m  accordance  with  similar  practice  In  the 
SUtes.  If  the  voters  ratify  the  charter.  It 
will  forever  silence  the  crltlcum  that  home 
rule  had  been  Impoaed  upon  the  city  agalnat 
Its  will.  The  referendum  would  resolve  for 
all  time  the  doubt  aa  to  whether  or  n<Jt  the 
DUtrlct  wanU  self-government.  And  a  fa- 
vorable decUlon  would  give  the  new  govern- 
ment the  sanction  It  could  not  otherwise 
have. 

Viewed   m   the  larger   perspective  of   our 
times.  I  see  this  undertaking  as  part  of  ii  gen- 
eral effort  to  strengthen  and  adapt  th«  ma- 
chinery   of    American    Government    to    the 
needs  of  the  times  In  a  dangeroua  sge.     The 
Foreign  Affairs  Committees  of   the  Congress 
are  wreatling  with  the  machinery  of  inter- 
national   organisation.     The    Hoover    Com- 
mlaalon  U  tackling  the  task  of  reorganlzlrg 
the  executive  braneb  of  the  National  Govern- 
ment, greatly  dUtorted  and  distended  by  the 
Second  World  War      In  the  Legislative  Reor- 
ganlmtloa  Aet  of  194«.  Congress  went  far  to 
modamlaa  tta  own  internal  machinery  and 
metboda.  tbough  much  remains  to  b<   done 
in  thte  Aeld.     Fotir  SUtea  (New  Tort.  New 
Hmj.  Oaorfla,  Mlaaourl)  have  recen'ly  re- 
vtaed  their  eonatltutiona.  and  one-third  of 
tba  Stataa  ara  actively  engaged  In  the  effort 
to   modemlaa    their    fundamenul    charters. 
■Ight  hundred  American  cltlea.  towni.  and 
eotintles  had  adopted  the  manager  f(>rm  of 
government  by  the  end  of  1947— 13S  oi  them 
In  the  laat  3  years. 

And  now  Congreaa  U  seeking  In  this  legU- 
lstlon, to  Improve  the  organtaatlon  of  the 
Government  of  the  DUtrlct  of  Columbia  and 
to  restore  a  eonalderable  measure  of  self- 
government  to  the  National  Capital  City, 
after  a  lapae  of  three-quarters  of  a  cen-.ury. 

The  present  voteless  and  dUorganlaeil  char- 
acter of  the  local  government  here  U  a  stand 
tng  Invitation  to  hostile  propaganda. 
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In  theae  perilous  times  I  believe  the  Nation 
cannot  afford  the  luxury  of  having  Its  nat- 
ional legUlature  perform  the  duties  of  a  city 
council  for  the  DUtrlct  of  Columbia. 

In  the  Capital  City  of  the  world's  greatest 
democracy  the  American  people  have  a  right 
to  insist  upon  a  more  modern  and  rfBclent 
form  of  government. 

The  people  of  the  DUtrlct  themselves  are 
looking  to  Congress  to  equip  them  with  a 
governmental  structure  which  will  at  onoe 
provide  them  better  and  more  economical 
public  aervlcea  and  safeguard  the  Federal 
InteresU  In  the  seat  of  the  National  Govern- 
ment. 

In  my  opinion,  we  cannot  expect  Washing- 
ton to  remain  a  politically  depressed  area,  on 
the  one  hand,  and  capiul  of  the  democratic 
world,  on  the  other. 


Palettin< 


-The  United  Nations  Truce 
Offer 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JACOB  K.  JAVITS 

or  Nrw  TOEK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  1,  1948 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  Speaker,  peace  In 
the  Holy  Land  Is  universally  desired,  the 
tenets  of  all  three  great  religious  faiths 
place  justice  on  an  equal  basis  with  peace. 
There  is  appended  hereto  the  Palestine 
truce  resolution  of  the  United  Nations 
Security  Council  together  with  an  edi- 
torial on  the  subject  from  the  New  Yorlc 
Herald  Tribune  of  May  31.  1948.  As  the 
editorial  states  there  are  inequities  in  this 
truce  brought  about  by  what  seems  to  be 
the  lingering  will  of  Great  Britain  to 
favor  the  Arab  cause.  The  truce  offer 
implies,  at  least,  good  faith  by  Great 
Britain  as  a  Security  Council  member, 
and  a  cessation  of  her  support  of  the 
Arab  cause: 

KISOLtmON  ON  PALESTINX 

Laki  SUCCE88,  N.  Y..  May  29.— Following  Is 
the  text  Of  the  amended  Brltl8l\  resolution  on 
Palestine  aa  adopted  tonight  by  the  United 
Nations  Security  Council: 

The  Security  Council,  dealrlng  to  bring 
about  a  ceasatlon  of  hostilities  In  Palestine 
without  prejudice  to  the  rlgbU,  claims,  and 
poaltlon  of  either  Arabs  or  Jews; 

Calls  upon  all  governments  and  authorities 
to  order  a  ceaaatlon  of  all  acu  of  armed 
force  for  a  period  of  4  weeks; 

Calls  upon  all  governmenu  and  authorities 
eonearned  to  undertake  that  they  will  not 
Introduce  flghtlnK  personnel  Into  Palestine. 
Bgypt.  Irsq,  Lebanon.  Baudl  Arabia.  Syria. 
Transjordan,  and  Temen  during  the  ceaae- 
tii9:  and 

Calls  upon  all  governments  and  authori- 
ties coneamad,  should  men  of  mlliury  age 
be  introduead  into  countries  or  territories 
uadar  their  control,  to  undertake  not  U) 
BM)Mllze  or  submit  them  to  mlliury  training 
during  the  ceaae-flre; 

Calls  upon  both  parties  and  upon  all  gov- 
ernmenu to  refrain  from  Importing  or  ex- 
porting war  material  Into  or  to  Palestine, 
Igypt.  Iraq,  Lebanon.  Syria.  Saudi  Arabia. 
Transjordan,  and  Temen  during  the  ceaae- 
flre: 

Urges  all  governmenU  and  authorities 
concerned  to  take  every  possible  precaution 
for  the  protection  of  and  acceas  to  the  holy 
places  and  of  the  city  of  Jerusalem,  Includ- 
ing access  to  all  shrines  and  sanctuaries  for 
the  purpose  of  worship  by  thoae  who  have 


an  established  right  to  visit  and  worship  at 
them: 

Instructs  the  United  Nations  mediator  for 
Palestine.  In  concert  with  the  true  commU- 
slon.  to  supervise  the  observance  of  the  above 
provUlons,  and  decides  that  they  shall  be 
provided  with  a  sufficient  number  of  mili- 
tary observers: 

Instructs  the  Tnlted  Nations  mediator  to 
nuke  contact  with  all  parties  as  soon  as  the 
cease-fire  U  enforced  with  a  view  to  carrying 
out  hU  functions  as  determined  by  the  Oen- 
ersl  Assembly: 

Calls  upon  all  concerned  to  give  the  great- 
est possible  assistance  to  the  United  Nations 
mediator; 

Instructs  the  United  Nations  mediator  to 
make  a  weekly  report  to  the  Security  Coun- 
cil during  the  cease-fire; 

Invites  the  states  members  of  the  Arab 
League  and  the  Jewish  and  Arab  authorities 
In  Palestine  to  communicate  their  acceptance 
of  this  resolution  to  the  Security  Council 
not  later  than  6  p.  m..  New  York  standard 
time,  on  June  1.  1948; 

Decides  that  If  the  present  resolution  U 
rejected  by  either  party  or  by  both,  or  if, 
having  been  accepted.  It  Is  subsequently  re- 
pudiated or  violated,  the  situation  In  Pales- 
tine will  be  considered  with  a  view  to  action 
under  chapter  VII; 

Calls  upon  all  governments  to  take  oil 
possible  steps  to  assist  In  the  Implementation 
of  thU  resolution. 

I  Prom  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune  of  iday 
31.  19481 


yet  the  chief  dUadvantage  still  falls  on  the 
Jew's.  For  within  the  Arab  states  there  are 
already  the  arms  necessary  to  a  prolonged 
war;  but  Israel's  hope  has  been  In  the  gather- 
ing of  new  supplies.  For  the  same  reaaon 
the  prohibitions  against  training  and  mo- 
bilizing new  recmlta  U  a  handicap  for  the 
Jewish  force*. 

A  truce  U  by  nature  an  expedient,  and 
represents  at  beat  an  approximation  of 
juetlce.  But  peace,  if  it  U  to  be  lasting,  mtut 
be  based  on  something  more  than  compro- 
mise. We  must  keep  the  hope  that  Englsnd 
and  the  United  States  will  be  able  to  agree 
on  fundamentaU,  as  they  have  now  agreed 
on  an  expedient.  There  can  be  no  such 
agreement  unleas  the  facu  of  partition  and 
the  legitimacy  of  a  JewUh  sUte  are  recog- 
nized. 


A  COMPROMISE  TROCI 

The  cease-flre  order  voted  by  the  Security 
Council  over  the  week  end  has  the  advantage 
cf  being  a  compromise  between  British  and 
American  views.  It  is  an  advantage  which 
few  will  underestimate.  The  drift  toward  a 
complete  separation  In  their  ideas  and  poli- 
cies, which  might  ultimately  have  led  to 
armed  support  of  the  Jews  by  the  United 
States  while  Britain  continued  and  Increased 
Its  aid  to  the  Arabs,  has  been  an  ominous 
one  for  the  recovery  of  Europe  no  less  than 
for  a  settlement  in  the  Near  East.  What  the 
London  •"Economist"  has  called  "war  by 
proxy"  between  the  two  English-speaking 
countries,  upon  whose  cooperation  so  many 
hopes  are  founded,  would  certainly  jeopar- 
dize the  fulfillment  of  the  European  re- 
covery program.  A  timely  awareness  of  this 
danger  resulted  in  talks  between  Mr.  Bevln 
and  Mr.  Douglas  last  week,  and  the  first 
Sign  of  concessions  by  the  British.  The  sup- 
port which  we  later  gave  to  truce  proposals 
originated  by  Britain  brought  nearer  a  re- 
conciliation and  accord. 

The  moral  force  of  thU  truce  order  U 
considerable.  Not  only  U  It  backed  by  a 
major  portion  of  world  opinion,  but  It  re- 
flecu  an  overwhelming  need.  The  flBhtlng 
In  Palestine  has  progressed  to  full-scale  war. 
with  all  the  destruction  which  war  brings 
In  human  and  material  terms,  and  with  all 
the  danger  It  evokes  In  a  highly  inflsmmable 
world  situation.  Every  road  to  a  settlement 
mtut  be  explored  to  lU  end.  The  propoaad 
truce  would  at  least  allow  the  efforta  of 
mediation  under  Count  Folke  Bernadotta  to 
be  pursued  In  quietness. 

Hsvlng  said  this  much,  It  U  necessary  to 
say  also  that,  despite  salutary  amendmenU. 
the  truce  terms  favor  the  Arabs,  both  theo- 
retically and  in  practice.  Under  Britain's 
Influence  the  Security  Council  haa  side- 
stepped any  suggestion  of  aggression  by  the 
Arabs  and  has  lent  no  touch  of  moral  sup- 
port to  the  claims  of  statehood  put  forth 
by  Israel.  It  has,  moreover,  opened  the  way 
to  an  eventual  settlement  In  Palestine  dif- 
ferent from  the  partition  for  which  the  Jews 
have  already  expended  so  much  blood  and 
sacrifice  On  the  practical  level,  the  truce 
terms  have  been  broadened  so  as  to  preclude 
the  adralFslon  of  new  arms  into  the  Arab 
countrieb  as  well  as  Into  Palestine  proper; 


Power  Shortage  in  California 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HELEN  GAHAGAN  DOUGLAS 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  1.  1948 

Mrs.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  from 
time  to  time  I  have  taken  the  opportu- 
nity to  present  to  the  House  the  critical 
importance  of  developing  in  an  ade- 
quate, unified,  and  far-sighted  manner 
the  va.<:t  wat«r  resources  of  the  great 
Central  Valley  Basin  of  California.  It  Is 
a  tragedy  to  my  State  that  it  has  re- 
quired an  acute  shortage  of  electrical 
power — a  shortage  which  neither  the 
lack  of  rain  nor  the  great  numbers  of 
people  coming  to  our  State  are  sufficient 
to  excuse — to  make  crystal  clear  to  all 
our  citizens  that  we  must  change  our 
methods.  We  must  now  unify  our  Cen- 
tral Valley  development  imder  the 
United  States  Bureau  of  Reclamation, 
which  for  more  than  45  years  has  been 
successfully  carrying  on  the  great  work 
of  western  reclamation  under  the  terms 
of  the  national  reclamation  law. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  an  ad- 
dress by  Mr.  C.  J.  Haggerty.  secretary  of 
the  California  State  Federation  of  Labor, 
before  the  Central  Valley's  project  con- 
ference held  on  April  24.  1948.  at  Gov- 
ernor's Hall  in  Sacramento,  together 
with  the  April  28  issue  of  the  Weekly 
New.sletter  of  the  California  State  Fed- 
eration of  Labor: 

ADDkxaa  BT  c.  J.  KAoonrr,  accarrAar  or  tus 
cALxrotmA  aTATX  rsocaATtoM  or  labob 

I  am  glad  to  be  here,  and  I  am  glad  to  §— 
you  here.  It  Is  high  time  thst  we  came  to- 
gether. It  is  high  time  that  we  find  out  how 
we  got  Into  our  trouble,  and  time  to  find 
how  we  are  going  to  get  out  of  it.  Por  we  are 
In  trouble. 

They  told  tia  we  wouldn't  be  In  trouble; 
they  told  us  there  would  be  no  shortage  of 
power;  and  they  are  placing  large  ads  In  the 
newspapers  to  explain  that  the  blame  lies 
anywhere  but  on  themselves.  I  am  talking 
about  the  great  company  to  which  we  have 
given  a  monopoly  on  power,  trusting  to  It  to 
take  care  of  the  power  needs  of  the  Central 
Valley  and  of  northern  California.  It  U  true 
that  as  long  as  2  years  ago  the  United  States 
Bureau  of  Reclamation  warned  that  we  were 
heading  toward  a  shortage,  and  with  fore- 
sight asked  Congress  to  appropriate  money 
to  generate  power  and  to  transmit  It.  But  the 
president  of  th>  P.  G.  it  E.  set  himself  against 
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of  prudence  and  praeautlOB  i 
Tiikio.  Ba  WMrtwl  his  itifluenc«  to  panuMlc 
Cc  [mriM  not  to  appropriate  money  (or  Cail- 
folnla.  He  aaaured  Con^raaa  we  did  not  iM«d 
He  aald  to  0%m  ApproprUtlona  Commit* 
**Ttaer«  la  no  pov«r  aborta«e  now.  tli«re 
twan  DOM.  Md  than  wtU  be  none  in  the 
ivkun." 

I  doa't  have  to  tcU  tiie  mcmbera  of  my 
at  lanlaatloa  now  that  the  propheay  ot  the 
O.  A  K.  was  faUe  I  don't  have  to  tell  them 
it^t  OcUai  Vailejr  la  a  labor  Uaue.  Thay 
The  ahortaca  ctf  power  U  reaching 
U^  their  pockeU  now.  It  U  cuttln<  down 
iaka-home  pay.  The  State  director  o( 
frtAtlona  made  a  atudy  recanUy. 
ha  e*a  tall  ua  bow  many  thouaanda  of 
have  bad  tbelr  earnings  cut.  and 
bow  many  tfottara.  and  by  what  percent- 
a2e  My  members  are  glad  be  made  that 
•t  ady.  but  they  no  longer  need  itudlea  to 
k:  low  that  power  ahortagea  cut  wages. 

What  ttM  mambara  of  the  California  8tati> 
F  (deration  of  Labor  want  to  know— and  there 
a  e  a  good  million  of  them — what  they  want 
f  I  know,  la  bow  much  more  are  their  earn- 
folng  to  be  cut.  unlesa  our  representa- 
tivw  in  State  and  Federal  Oovernment  begin 
i  >  IMten   to   better   advice   Uian   they   have 
b>«n  taking  up  to  now? 
The  P.  a.  *  I.  blamaa  the  power  ahortage 
the  failure  of  rains,  on  the  war.  on  the 
diw    Unmisrants    to  California.    In    fact   on 
«M    anybody    except    themaelvea.    They 
I  tt  »ary  convenient  to  forget  411  they  have 
dtne  to  block  the  building  of  Cantral  Valley 
But  they  have  made  their  own  record,  and 
^ough  of  tt  la  public  eo  that  they  cannot 
the  burden  oX  lU  oonaequencea.    Tbalr 
arc  cominc  home  to  rooat. 
I  am  not  going  to  recount  here  all  the 
t  mes.  nor  all  the  many  ways  by  which  the 
p  rlvatc- power     monopoly     haa     worked     to 
tprottia    down    the    invaatment    of^pubUc 
to    develop    our    water    and    power 
There  la  not  time  to  name  all 
on  which  it  baa  uaed  Ita  influ- 
to  pMsnade  the   national  Congreaa   to 
xiote  down   appropriations   (or   building  our 
<^nual   Valley.     Thoaa   efforu   to  block   us 
I  agnn  at  least  as  early  aa  1933.  and  they  are 
(onUnulrg  In  Waahlngton.  D  C.  right  down 
XJ  this  present  month  of  April  1948. 

The  P.  O.  *  ■  haa  lou  of  ways  of  getting 
lilock<9d  wtiat  it  wanU  to  have  blocked.  One 
them  Is  to  send  Its  oaeiala  openly  to 
^aahlngton  to  explain  that  ihcae  people  In 
( alifcrnla  who  would  like  Congreaa  to  ap- 
l  ropriate  more  money  for  California's  Cen- 
tal Valley  are  mistaken.  Another  way  la  to 
rt  with  money  received  from  your  rates 
dne  of  the  highest  paid  lobbylsU  in  Waab- 
I  ngton.  I  do  not  pretend  to  know  what 
ways  private  monopoly  haa  to  get  its 
flocking  work  done,  but  the  details  of  some 
lu  leaa-open  methods,  employed  In  the 
It.  have  been  spread  with  strong  diaap- 
i  rovial  upon  the  records  of  government  com- 
iilttees.  where  they  stand  for  all  to  read 

You  cant  always  tell  when  the  votca  you 

^  bearing  is  tba  TOtce  of  the  P  O.  Ac  K.  slm- 

I  ly  by  lUtantng  to  lu  soxmd  and  trying  to 

1  ake   note   of    the   direction    from    which    It 

qooaea.    The  reaaon  you  cant  tell  is  because 

company  seema  to  have  Its  Charlie  Mc- 

4  :arthya    distributed    around    liberally,    and 

I  ome  of  them  aren't  sitting  on  the  P.  G.  *  B  's 

wtkere  you  can  see  them,  either.     But 

'  are  Char  Ilea  Juat  the  same,  whether  they 

1  Lnow  It  or  not.  whether  they  turn  up  in  farm 

I  rganiaatlooa  or  in  labor  meetings  or  in  vet- 

(  nuM  poeta  or  in  civic  duba.  or  anywbara  alae 

I  said  you  can't  tell  them  by  thatr  voice. 

]  hit  if  you  llaten  carefully,  you  can  tell  them 

I  >y  what  they  say.     They  say  that  to  make 

I  appropriations  In  Waahltigton  to  build  trana- 

Kiaalon  lines  for  power  in  California  la  dupit- 

( nUon  and  a  waate  of  the  taxpayers  money. 

Vhat  they  mean  la.  that  they  want  to  btiild 

he   lioee   tbHmaalfwa  In  order  to  have   the 

trivUege  of  collecting  handaomely  from  the 

ate  payera  in  Califcrnia. 
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They  say  that  govamaaant  competition 
with  private  enterprlaa  (tbey  dont  say  pri- 
vate monopoly »  lant  fair,  bacauaa  thay  pay 
taxaa  and  the  Bureau  of  RaetaaaUon  doaan't 
pay  taxea.  What  they  mean  ia.  that  they 
arc  glad  to  collect  tsixea  from  you  to  turn  over 
to  the  Stata  in  return  for  the  monopollattc 
prlvUege  of  collecting  power  ratea  from  you. 
And  they  mean,  baaides.  tbf^  they  find  more 
profitable  to  themaelvea  the  so-called  regula- 
tion of  r&taa  by  the  public  utilitiaa  com- 
mlaalon.  than  thay  would  find  some  genuine 
yardstick  competition  from  an  agency  that 
haa  at  heart  the  Interest  of  the  user  of  the 
power. 

They  say  that  the  (rfBclals  of  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation  want  to  rule  the  valley.  What 
tbey  mean  Is.  that  they  don't  want  their  own 
private  rule  challenged  by  an  agency  dedi- 
cated to  the  welfare  of  all  the  people,  and 
controlled  by  the  people. 

They  say  that  the  reclamation  ofBclals  are 
bureaucraU  and  make  propaganda  and  ought 
to  be  impeached.  What  they  mean  is.  that 
reclamation  officials  will  enforce  the  law  they 
are  sworn  to  enforce,  are  unwilling  to  leave 
In  the  dark  the  public  which  pays  them  to 
keep  them  Informed,  and  want  to  see  the  full 
light  of  day  turned  on  all  attempts  to  under- 
mine or  to  circumvent  tha  reclamation  law. 
In  1933  the  P.  O.  h  X.  made  one  of  lU 
big  effor's.  It  tried  to  step  the  Central  Val- 
ley project  dead  In  lU  tracks  before  It  could 
gtt  started.  It  tried  to  keep  us  from  build- 
ing any  dams  at  all  In  Central  Valley.  It 
said  California  couldn't  use  the  power  we 
would  generate  if  we  did  build  them. 

In  1933  the  people  of  California  were  on 
the  alert.  In  the  election  guide  placed  by 
the  State  in  tha  hands  of  every  voter  be- 
fore tha  Cantral  Valley  raXerandum  waa  thU 
warning: 

"Tou  will  ba  Boodad  with  propaganda 
againat  thU  maaaun— propaganda  Isauad  by 
the  power  companies  with  your  money. 

'But  thU  laaue  la  clear  cut.  ThU  act  will 
help  your  State.  It  will  reduce  your  power 
ratea.  It  is  vital  to  every  laboring  man. 
every  farmer,  every  businessman.  It  will 
bring  ycu  mllliona  of  dollars  in  rate  saving, 
jobs  for  35.000  unemployed  now  on  charity 
rolls  at  public  expense.  And  lu  great  bene- 
flu  cannot  and  will  not  cost  you  1  cent. 
"Vote  for  your  own  Interest.  Vote  "yes."  " 
The  people  did  vote  for  their  own  Interest. 
They  turned  down  the  advice  of  the  power 
companies  and  their  Charlie  McCarthys  of 
that  day.  Then  the  United  States  Bureau  of 
Reclamation  took  hold  of  the  Central  Valley 
Project,  and  dirt  began  to  fly  In  the  foot- 
hills  and   along    the   canal   routes. 

With  a  sense  of  having  done  well,  the  peo- 
ple relaxed  from  their  great  effort  to  win 
victory  In  1933.  and  gradually  sank  into  sleep, 
thinking  all  was  settled  and  well.  Hadn't 
they  voted  for  dams  and  public  tnmsmisalon 
lines  and  steam  planu?  Wasnt  the  Bureau 
of  Reclamation  securely  and  rasponslbly  In 
charge?  Tea.  that  was  all  true.  But  the  pri- 
vate power  interesu  did  not  sleep:  they  bided 
their  time.  They  had  to  wait  a  long  time. 
but  they  knew  their  opportunity  when  it 
came,  and  they  sneaked  up  on  It  quietly,  so  as 
to  waken  nobody. 

Before  I  tell  you  how  they  seized  their 
opportunity,  let  me  tell  you  an  old  story,  a 
story  that  haa  become  a  California  legand. 
It's  a  story  about  how  clever  men  managed 
to  prove  t  I  the  Goremment  that  land  they 
originally  bad  claimed  under  tbe  swamp- 
land law,  really  bad  been  swamp.  If  it  was 
swamp,  then  It  was  theirs,  and  cheap.  Well, 
in  a  proceedln^~tong  ago  over  who  was  legal 
owner  of  a  certain  piece  of  land,  one  claim- 
ant testified  under  oath  that  he  had  trav- 
eled all  over  it  in  a  boat,  proving  that  It 
must  have  been  swamp.  According  to  the 
story,  it  developed  later  that  bis  testimony 
was  literally  true.  He  had  gone  over  the 
land  in  a  b:}at.  But  the  boat  wblch  he 
naTlgatcd  had  been  mounted  lacurely  on  a 
wagon  truck,  and  had  t)een  drawn  by  horaa 


taam  over  dry  ground.     The  swamp  turaad 
out  to  have  been  daaart. 

There  are  a  lot  of  stories  of  how  land 
monopoly  waa  craaUd  In  the  Central  V.illey. 
which  I'm  noi  folac  to  tell  now.  Uut  I  am 
going  to  tall  you  what  they  whispered  In  the 
ear  of  Congress  during  the  war  in  1944.  Most 
of  us  didn't  bear  that  whUper.  then. 

Thia  Is  what  thay  whispered.  They  said. 
"We  don't  want  reclamation  in  the  Central 
Valley,  we  want  flood  control."  Now  every- 
body who  Btapa  a  minute  to  think,  knows 
that  reclamation  controls  the  flood  waters 
and  usas  tham  to  generate  power  and  to  Irri- 
gate land.  What  else  has  reclamation  to 
make  uae  of  except  the  floodwaUrs? 

But  in  1944  the  power  interesu  and  land 
monopolisu  saw  their  opportunity.  So  they 
climbed  Into  their  little  boat  and  lowad 
down  the  corridors  to  the  committee  rooms 
on  Capitol  Hill.  To  prove  that  desert  was 
really  swamp,  what  they  said  to  the  Corgraaa 
waa.  "We  don't  want  recUmation:  ws  want 
flood  control."  In  the  mi  1st  of  the  confu- 
sion and  tha  bustle  of  the  great  suug^le  to 
win  the  war.  Congreaa  didn't  take  the  trouble 
to  look  underneath  that  rowboat,  t)  sea 
whether  the  trucks  and  wheels  of  a  vagon 
might  not  »)e  there.  Congress  accepted  the 
teatimor.y  for  flood  control  at  face  value,  and 
proceeded  to  authortae  the  Army  eng  neers 
to  build  dams  on  the  Kings,  Kern.  Ameri- 
can, and  other  riven  In  the  Central  Valley. 
On  the  strength  of  a  slogan  aa  phon;  as  a 
horse-drawn  rowboat  on  a  daaart— most  of 
the  Members  of  the  Congreaa  not  realising 
what  they  were  doing — they  biuted  into 
amitharaana  the  engineering,  the  ccoromlc. 
and  tha  legal  unity  of  the  greatest  reclama- 
tion development  In  the  United  States  of 
America. 

One  time  and  another,  there  are  a  lot  of 
men  who  have  taken  seau  in  that  rowboat 
rolling  down  tha  corridors  of  the  Capliol.  I 
am  not  going  to  tall  you  about  them  all.  but 
one  of  our  Senatora  slU  there  all  the  time 
and  won't  ba  budged.* and  the  other  Is  likely 
to  climb  in  when  the  interests  explulnlng 
how  they  want  not  "reclamation '  but  'flood 
control,"  are  most  In  need  of  a  bit  o'  help 
to  make  It  crystal  clear  that  desert  isn't 
really  desert,  but  Juat  plain  "'wamp." 

There  are  a  lot  of  others  here  to  aJdress 
you.  ao  I  am  going  to  cut  my  talk  short,  by 
telling  you  only  a  little  bit  atx>ut  one  the 
rivers,  the  Kings,  and  about  the  Corgress- 
men  from  the  San  Joaquin  Valley  who  seat- 
ed themselves  In  the  rowboat.  so  they  could 
make  a  more- nautical  appearance  when  testi- 
fying that  the  development  of  Kings  River 
was  not  "reclamation."  ch.  no,  not  "reclama- 
tion." but  only  "flood  control." 

Long  ago  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  bad 
the  first  authorisation  to  reclaim  the  water 
resources  of  the  Kings  River,  all  of  them. 
These  two  Congreaemen  weren't  sattsfled  to 
get  behind  that  authorization  and  secure 
promptly  the  appropriations  to  give  us  the 
power  and  Irrigation  wr  need.  No,  one  of 
them  Introduced  Instead  a  competing  bill 
to  give  the  Kings  River  to  the  Army  en- 
gineers. Then,  In  1944,  when  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation  asked  for  money  to  begin 
prompt  construction,  the  other  Congreee- 
roan  stood  up  In  the  rowboat  and  told  Con- 
gress we  didn't  want  any  money  for  power 
and  reclamation:  all  we  wanted,  he  said,  was 
"flood  control."  And  he  killed  that  appro- 
priation for  power  and  Irrigation  to  serve  his 
own  dUtrict,  in  1944 

I  am  sorry  to  say  that  in  the  printed  rec- 
ords I  can  find  nothing  to  Indicate  that  the 
State  engineer  of  Calirornta,  whose  professed 
pride  Is  In  the  development  of  the  waters  of 
our  State,  lifted  either  voice  or  pen  to  lielp 
get  power  and  irrigation  on  Kings  River 
started  In  1944.  He.  too.  mxjst  have  been  sit- 
ting in  the  rowboat. 

Indeed.  I'm  sure  he  was  there,  because  the 
next  year.  In  1945.  he  found  his  voice  readily 
acoogh  and  Joined  the  others  chanting  "flood 
eoQtrol."    Although  he  had  not  found  wait- 
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ing  dllBcult  in  1944.  In  1945  he  Just  couldn't 
wait  any  longer  to  get  Pine  Plat  Dam  stsrted 
by  the  Army  engineers,  without  any  power, 
of  course. 

Nineteen  hundred  and  forty-four  was  only 
4  years  ago.  But  In  that  time  we've  had  time 
enough  to  look  under  the  rowboat.  Now  we 
can  all  see  the  dry  ground  underneath,  and 
the  wheels  of  the  wagon,  and  the  hoofs  of 
the  horses  plodding  along  In  the  dust.  But 
because  we  let  that  rowboat  roll  by  without 
Inspection  in  1944  you  have  to  turn  out  now 
before  a  bearing  of  the  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission on  May  17  In  Fresno.  In  order  to  keep 
the  P.  O.  &  E.  from  taking  dam  sites  on  the 
Kings  River,  where  the  power  planU  of  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation  were  blocked  by  the 
Congressmen  from  the  valley. 

It  Isn't  only  power  that  the  landlubbers  In 
that  rowboat  are  getting  away  with.  You 
veterans,  and  you  family  farmers  with  sons 
who  hope  for  s  better  chance  to  farm  when 
excess  landholdlngs  are  sold  off  In  obedience 
to  reclamation  law.  you  know  now  that  the 
engineers  do  not  Intend  to  give  you  full  and 
strict  enforcement  of  that  law.  What  move 
have  they  made  to  enforce  It,  even  though 
the  chairman  of  the  Flood  Control  Commit- 
tee on  Capitol  Hin  gave  the  most  explicit  as- 
surances on  the  floor  of  Congress  that  the 
100-acre  water  limitation  would  be  applied 
for  the  public  benefit? 

And  the  story  on  the  Kern  and  on  the 
American  Rivers  will  be  like  unto  the  story 
on  the  Kings. 

To  you  men  of  labor  whose  earnings  al- 
ready have  been  trimmed  by  power  shortage, 
and  to  all  others  who  do  not  know  when 
your  Income,  too.  will  be  trimmed  for  the 
same  reason;  to  you  farmers  whose  water 
supplies  for  Irrigation  have  been  running 
short,  and  whose  power  bills  are  growing;  to 
you  veteratu  who  believe  tha*.  the  160-acre 
water  limitation  ought  *o  be  enforced;  to  you 
business  and  professional  people  whose 
prosperity  depends,  not  upon  great  holdings 
with  laborers  alternating  between  feast  and 
famine,  but  upon  thriving  communities  of 
working  farmers  supplied  with  plenty  of 
cheap  power  and  smaller  power  bills;  to  all  of 
you  1  say  that  the  way  out  of  our  trouble  la  to 
repair  the  unity  that  was  broken  by  the  Flood 
Control  Act  of  1944  Our  prograih  is  for  full 
development  of  the  water  resources  of  the  en- 
tire valley  basin  by  the  Bureau  of  Reclama- 
tion under  the  terms  cf  the  great  national 
reclamation  law.  In  this  struggle  to  deny 
special  benefits  to  special  interests,  and  to 
distribute  fairly  and  equitably  the  wealth  and 
welfare  which  reclamation  can  bring,  the 
California  State  Federation  of  Labor  will  be 
found  by  your  side,  fighting  to  the  finish. 

I  Weekly  News  Letter  from  California  State 
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riCHT     AGAII^ST     POWER     AND     WATER     SHORT- 
ACKS 

San  Francisco. — Approximately  8C0  dele- 
gates, representing  farmers  and  organized 
lalxv  throughout  California,  assembled  at 
the  maas  convention  of  the  Central  Valley's 
project  conference  in  Sacramento  at  Gov- 
ernor's Hall  on  Saturday.  April  34.  Key- 
noting  the  convention.  George  Sehlraeyer, 
master  of  the  State  Grange  and  chairman 
of  the  Central  Valley's  project  conference, 
emphasized  the  threat  to  employment  and 
agriculture  as  a  result  of  the  deepening 
power  crisis  brought  on  by  the  P.  G.  &  E. 

C.  J  Haggerty.  secretary  of  the  California 
State  Federation  of  Labor,  delivered  the  prin- 
cipal speech,  reviewing  the  fight  that  has 
been  waged  against  the  power  utilities,  which 
have  sought  to  circumvent  the  full  develop- 
ment of  adequate  water  and  power  for  the 
benefit  of  agriculture  aa  well  as  the  urban 
centers. 

The  gathering  decided  to  set  up  a  perma- 
nent investigating  committee  to  probe  the 
expenditure  of  funds  by  tinknown  persons, 


corporations,  and  the  treasury  of  California, 
and  to  bring  to  light  subversive  and  disrup- 
tive activities  against  development  of  the 
State's  power  resources,  to  demand  that  the 
public  utilities  commission  explain  why  It 
did  not  warn  the  State  of  the  power  crisis  a 
year  ago.  It  reaffirmed  Its  position  to  con-  ^ 
tinue  to  fight  for  the  construction  of 
multiple-purpose  power  and  water  Installa- 
tions by  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  of  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  rather  than  by 
the  Army  engineers,  and  for  retention  of  the 
160-acre  limitation;  to  bring  suits  against 
P.  G.  &  E.  to  refund  stand-by  charges  run- 
ning Into  millions  of  dollars  paid  by  the 
farmers  for  power  they  never  received.  The 
P.  O.  ft  E.  was  scored  time  and  again  as 
being  an  obstructive  monopoly,  serving  lU 
own  economic  Interests  rather  than  the  gen- 
eral welfare  of  all  the  people  In  the  State. 

C.  J.  Haggerty  addressed  the  morning  ses-  • 
Blon  in  which  he  outlined  the  main  phases 
of  the  development  of  the  fight  for  SUte 
power  and  the  objectives  for  which  the  con- 
ference should  strive. 

A  great  number  of  the  delegates  repre- 
sented AFL  trade-unions  throughout  the 
State  of  California  who  are  vitally  Interested 
in  this  fight  for  cheap  water  and  power. 

It  Is  hoped  that  as  a  result  of  this  conven- 
tion, the  Central  Valleys  project  confer- 
ence would  be  resuscitated  to  become  an 
active  and  functioning  body,  molding  as 
well  aa  mobilizing  all  the  forces  in  the  State 
of  California  to  oppose  the  present  efforU 
to  emasculate  the  Central  Valley's  projecu 
development. 

The  new  executive  committee  elected  by 
the  convention  will  undoubtedly  Implement 
the  decisions  that  were  reached.  Future 
meetings  will  be  held  by  this  body,  with  the 
likelihood  of  another  huge  convention  some 
time  In  the  future. 


A  New  Look  at  the  Oil  Picture— What'i 
the  Matter  With  the  Oil  Business? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WRIGHT  PATMAN 

or  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  1,  1948 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
received  a  copy  of  a  speech  delivered  be- 
fore the  International  Oil  Congress. 
Tulsa,  Okla..  May  18,  1948,  by  the  Hon- 
orable Ernest  O.  Thompson,  chairman  of 
the  Texas  Railroad  Commission.  The  oil 
conservation  and  regulatory  body  of  the 
Nation's  greatest  oil-producing  State  is 
the  Texas  RrJlroad  Commission. 

This  publication  was  sent  to  me  by 
Elmer  Patman,  attorney,  of  Houston, 
Tex.,  and  I  agree  with  what  he  said  con- 
cerning Colonel  Thompson  that — 

Aside  from  the  fact  that  I  consider  Colonel 
Thompson  the  best-Informed  man  on  oil  In 
government  service,  this  speech  la  particu- 
larly pertinent.  In  my  opinion,  at  this  time 
because  of  the  thought  and  simple  clear-cut 
approach  made  to  the  problem  discussed. 

I  have  personally  known  Colonel 
Thompson  for  25  years  and  I  have  never 
known  a  more  sincere,  conscientious,  and 
effective  public  servant  in  my  life.  I 
consider  him  the  world's  outstanding 
expert  on  petroleum. 

His  address  was  as  follows: 

People  are  asking  this  question:  "What  Is 
the  matter  with  the  oil  business?  '  The  an- 
swer Is  simply,  there  is  nothing  the  matter 


with  the  oil  business — nothing  except  grow- 
ing paUis. 

All  over  the  world  people  are  using  more 
petroleum  products.  Those  nations  who 
have  used  oil  in  the  past  are  demanding  ever- 
Increasing  petroleum  supplies.  The  coun- 
tries who  used  little  or  no  oil  heretofore  are 
finding  petroleum  a  truly  great  blessing. 
Everywhere  in  the  world  more  oil  is  de- 
manded. 

No  longer  Is  It  a  matter  of  selling  petroleum 
products.  The  problem  today  in  oil  is  to 
fill  the  ever-greater  demand — world-wide. 

"Vou  know,  It  Is  BO  easy  to  find  fault  and 
criticize  the  other  fellow.  On  every  side  you 
hear  talk  of  what's  wrong  with  the  city, 
what's  wrong  with  the  SUte,  the  Nation,  and 
What's  wrong  with  the  world.  We  are  In  the 
critical  period  of  fault  finding. 

How  much  more  refreshing  life  could  be  If 
we  would  put  more  accent  on  the  positive. 
Look  for  the  good.     Be  constructive. 

Actually  the  oil  Industry  has  done  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  supply  jobs  In  all  his- 
tory. It  is  unexcelled.  We  oUed  the  war 
successfully.  OH  contributed  hugely  to  our 
victory  In  the  air,  on  the  sea.  and  on  the 
land  all  over  the  globe. 

I  personally  know  from  Inspection  on  the 
ground  in  the  field  of  combat  that  the  oil 
was  delivered  when,  where,  and  as  needed. 
The  oil  Industry  Is  one  of  the  forgotten  he- 
roes of  this  last  war  and  War  I, 

We,  as  a  people,  are  too  Impatient  to  give 
this  great  wartime  heroic  Industry  materials 
and  time  enough  to  bring  the  otl-productlon 
plant  up  to  date  In  view  of  the  undreamed 
of  Increase  In  demand  for  gasoline,  oil,  and 
petroleum  products. 

It  Is  my  deliberate  judgment  that  within 
2  years  the  oil  supply  will  be  adequate.  I 
hope  I  may  say,  with  modesty,  that  this  Is  nu 
Informed  opinion. 

Keep  In  mind  that  before  War  II  we  had 
gre.Tt  overproduction  of  oil  In  America.  Large 
unnceded  and  wasteful  stocks  of  crude  were 
on  hand  In  tanks  above  ground.  Enormous 
new  oil  fields  were  discovered  In  the  United 
States,  and  the  oil  from  these  new  fields  had 
to  be  permitted  to  orderly  share  In  the 
market  demand.  Room  had  to  be  made  for 
their  output.  Overproduction  staggered  the 
Industry. 

The  oil-producing  States,  the  Industry,  the 
State  regulatory  bodies,  and  the  courts 
worked  sensibly,  reasonably,  and  legally  to- 
gether to  solve  this  problem  of  orderly  pro- 
duction control  to  prevent  physical  waste  Ih 
the  production  of  this  natural  resource. 

The  problem  was  solved  and  today  there  Is 
no  Industry.  In  my  opinion,  better  prepared 
and  better  fortified  to  meet  the  growing  de- 
mands of  the  coming  years. 

The  very  fact  of  too  much  oil  made  vitally 
necessary  the  study  cooperatively  by  busi- 
ness, lawmakers,  and  scientists.  Tljen  fol- 
lowed the  passage  by  the  oil  States  of  wise 
conservation  laws,  controlling  the  produc- 
tion cf  oil  and  gas  to  prevent  physical  waste 
In  such  production.  Market-demand  laws 
were  passed  which  say  that  production  of  oil 
in  excess  of  market  demand  Is  waste. 

The  legal  prevention  of  waste  is  as  old  as 
the  common  law.  Nobody  In  his  right  senses 
wants  waste  committed  in  the  production  of 
an  Irreplaceable  natural  resource. 

These  laws,  both  market  demand  and  waste 
prevention  in  nature,  have  been  upheld  by 
all  of  our  courts,  including  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court. 

Conservation  of  oil  and  gas  in  the  United 
States  is  thoroughly  grounded  In  public 
opinion,  accepted  and  practiced  by  the  in- 
dustry and  thoroughly  ingrained  in  our  laws. 
Conservation  Is  here  to  stay. 

Conservation  means  the  orderly  produc- 
tion of  oil  and  gas  In  a  manner  that  will 
prevent  waste  and  protect  correlative  rights 
of  the  owners.  Conservation  does  not  mean 
the  locking  up  of  our  resources. 

At  the  present  time,  the  market-demand 
statute  plays  no  part  lu  oil-production  con- 
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1^0  nuurket-dcmAnd  U«  comcB  tnto 
phib  <ml7  when  production  exceeds  demand. 
Th  ■  Is  slmpty  because  the  market  demand 
tcJ  ty  eiceeds  Um  oU  that  can  be  produced 
ua  iat  sound  smlnssfflnc  prlndplee.  This  la 
qui  te  a  traasiUoa  (ram  the  old  days  of  over- 
pn  dactloo.  Then  tbe  question  was  bow  to 
ha^«  raUble  taklacs — glrlng  STcry  producer 
•  f^  sbare  In  tb*  laArkat. 

if  America  Is  producing  every  barrel 
It  Is  poaalble  to  produce  under  sound 
.  producUoB  practleas.    We  could. 
XMTse.  produce  more  oU  (or  a  short  while, 
siicb  a  procedure  would  do  Irreparable 
tar  the  wells  and  would  mean  leas  oil 
the  end.     MtKh  oU  would  be  left  In  the 
unproduceable  by  known  methods, 
"the  most  eflVclent  rate  ot  oU   production 
Is    hat  rate  which  wlU.  In  the  long  run,  get 
th4moat  oil  out  of  the  reservoir.    The  moat 
lent  rate  of  flow.  If  followed,  will  cause, 
to  be  \a(t  in  the  ground  the  least  possible 
t     of     oU     under     prsaently     known 
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^  Tnder  our  old  open -flow  method  of  oil 
pr  iductlon.  we  left  In  the  ground  in  the 
Uillted  States,  unrecovered.  perhaps  100.- 
i.OOO.OOO  barrels  of  oil  In  the  older  oil 
fields.  In  the  old  days,  we  let  oil  wells  gush 
an  i  blow  their  hesds  off.  The  pressure  was 
pr<  maturely  dissipated.  This  wasteful  pro- 
eeqor*  resulted  in  a  very  small  percentage  nf 
J.  In  that  way  we  left  those  seti- 
■uited  100.000.000.000  barrels  c(  oU  In  the 
gfiond. 

may  show,  and  I  think  will  show, 
botr  to  recover  many  billions  of  barrels  of 
th  I  bidden  oU — hidden  In  the  rocks  and 
Ba4ds  of  old  thought-to-be-depleted  oil 
The  Industry  and  our  Institutions  of 
lest II lug  are  everywhere  at  work  on  this  r«- 
Mtreh.  We  are  going  forward  with  ooa- 
veislon  of  natural  gas  Into  gasoline.  Kx- 
pe  iments  and  pilot  plants  are  showing  the 
to  get  petroleum  out  of  shale  and  oaml 
•e^nooloally. 

la  folafl  forward  with  demand. 
la  th*  ortfar  of  the  day.  both  by  in. 
dtiitry  and  coUecea  and  schools  all  oTer  the 
lajid. 

rhe  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  Mr.  Krug. 
an  nounced  In  Tulsa  In  Msy  the  moet  heart- 
en mg  thing  yet  heard  from  Oovemment.  It 
that  the  Gktvamaaent  ot  the  United 
Is  not  golnc  Into  the  shale  oU  eoo- 
Ha  said  rather  the  Gov. 
It  would  enoouraga  private  industry  to 
this  Job.  Thia  sort  of  Government  en- 
tt  to  Industry  will  renew  our 
In  American  Ideala.  Such  a  Govern - 
it  policy  will  take  fear  out  of  the  hearts 
the  oil   Industry     It  restores  hope  and 

In  free  enterprise. 

lately  we  have  been  bearing  much  talk 

ab^t  nattnnailing  our  oil  industry.     Many 

hav*  tmtn  written  and  at  least  on* 

B  pobUahad.  finding  fault  with 

I  oil  liMilialil  la  that  there  have  been  spot 

«f  gaanllni  and  heating  oil  In  the 
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'  Ve  are  a   very   Impatient   people,   and   tt 
w   oannot   gracefully    tolerate   even 
at  anything  tbe  lack  of  which 
ilenoee   \is    in    the   slightest. .  Little 
It.  If  any.  if  given  to  tbe  great  aehlava- 
it  of  today's  all-llaa  htgll  patratoura  pro- 
It's     an     OTrtrtHaMac     IndustrisU 
We  shotild  be  pnnid  of  such 
In  tndtiatry. 
Vben  we  point  cut  that  we  are  far  ahead 
even  wartime  output  In  oil.  the  erltica 
aiaiply  yawn  and  say.  where  Is  my  raftnar 
go^  to  get  the  crude  oU  taa  neada?     Or 
are  my  eonatltuanta  fotac  to  get  tbeir 
hafUnf  oO? 

coounlttaaa  ot  OoogrM*  are  tn- 
«|M  oU  ihuitaf ,     Tba  Araaad 
— ^r****—  haa  Joat  ralaaaad  a  ra- 
pe^ eaUlag  serknia  atuntlon  to  our  need 
a    million    barrela    additional    oU   dally 
military    purpoeea,    sbould 


Thla  oommlttae  glvas  the  Industry  six  short 
months  to  show  that  the  needs  can  be  met. 
A  bill  was  Introduced  in  this  Congress,  set- 
ting up  complete  Federal  oil  control  (the 
Hartley  bill).  This  bill,  of  course,  got  no- 
where. But  Its  very  Introduction  waa  a 
threat  of  Federal  control. 

The  very  fact  that  so  many  commlttcea 
of  Congress  are  working  on  oil  shortagea 
keepe  many  oU  company  executlvea  going 
to  Washington,  testifying  In  WaaUnfften— 
preparing  for  testifying  and  coming  back 
from  Waahington  that  the  wonder  is  they 
have  any  time  to  attend  to  buslneaa.  Wash- 
ington has  Just  about  become  their  real 
headquartara. 

All  because  of  a  few  spot  shortagea  of  gaao 
line  and  beating  olla.  Are  we  not  a  little 
Impatient?  Should  we  not  rather  give 
credit  tor  the  magnificent  ]ob  that  has  been 
dons  Instead  at  faultfinding  over  minor 
ahcrtages. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  from  IMl 
through  1M5  no  steel  was  available  to  taring 
the  oil  plant  up  to  Its  needs.  The  only 
supplies  furnished  were  for  wartime  prod- 
ucu.  such  Bs  avutlon  gasoline.  Still  every 
war  need  for  oil  was  promptly  met. 

Had  the  generally  predicted  depression 
oome  after  VJ-day.  as  was  so  dlrefully  fore- 
cast, we  would  have  had  a  surpltis  of  oil.  The 
market  demand  would  have  been  far  below 
supply.  The  oil  plant,  before  the  war.  was 
set  up  for  about  5.000.000  barrels  per  day 
capacity.  That  capacity  was  far  beyond  the 
fondest  dream  of  the  most '  optlmlatlc  oil 
Monamlst.  No  one  ever,  before  tbe  war  or 
at  any  time  during  the  war.  seriously 
thought  that  peacetime  poetwar  America 
would  by  1945  consume  or  market  6.000.000 
barrels  of  oil  either  here  In  America  or  in 
export. 
Such  demand  seemed  fantastic. 
Overproduction  beyond  market  demand 
was  the  posed  problem.  For  years  the  oil 
surplus  In  the  United  SUtes  had  been  the 
problem.  No  one  I  have  heard  thought  dif- 
ferently.    If  so.  tbey  kept  it  very  secret. 

How  quick  tbe  tranaltlon.  It  Is  jtist  an- 
other chapter  tn  the  American  success  story. 
Our  frontier  Is  still  to  be  explored  Indus- 
trially. This  temporary  shortage  Is  being 
met  by  the  expenditure  of  M.000.000.000  by 
the  oil  Industry  to  bring  the  plant  from  five 
to  six  million  barrels  dally  capacity. 

Research,  scientific  advances.  American  In- 
itiative and  free  enterprise — if  left  un- 
hampered and  unfettered  by  Oovemment  in- 
terference, will  get  the  job  done — and  done 
In  an  orderly  fMtikm.  The  lees  Interference, 
the  more  prtmnfiQf  this  )ob  will  be  accom- 
plished. The  oU  Industry  stands  as  ons  of 
the  greatest  monuments  to  private  enter- 
prise. It  Is  the  supreme  vindication  of  the 
American  way  of  life  In  bualness. 


Central  Valley  Project  Conference 


EXTENSION  OP  REIfARKS 
or 

HON.  HELEN  GAHAGAN  DOUGLAS 

or  cAuroairiA 
IN  THK  HOU8K  OP  FUB>iUt8SNTATIVB 

Tuesday.  Juite  t.  1144 

Mrs.  DOUGLAS  Mr.  Speaker.  %  great 
coDvention  was  held  In  Sacramento  at 
Ooyemor's  Hall  on  the  24th  of  April. 
Called  by  the  Central  Valley  project  con- 
feroM*.  it  was  attended  by  mom  Mt  dtt- 
mis  and  delcsatei  from  farm,  labor,  vet- 
eran, and  other  civic  organ laationg. 

The  chaimuui  •(  the  conferenoa  la 
George  Sehlin«f«r.  master  of  the  Califor- 
nia State  Grance,  and  the  chairman  of 


the  resolutions  committee  at  the  Sacra- 
mento convention  was  C.  J.  Haggerty, 
secretary  of  the  California  State  Federa- 
tion of  Labor. 

The  shortage  of  power  in  California 
this  spring  has  only  served  to  spread  more 
generally  among  our  citizens  an  aware- 
ness of  the  stakes  in  the  long  struggle 
against  monopoly  which  the  Central 
Valley's  project  conference  and  Its  affili- 
ated organlxatlons  have  been  making  for 
years. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record.  I  include  the 
declaration  of  principles  adopted  by  the 
Central  Valley  project  conference  at 
Governor's  Hall: 

p.  a.  &  E.  SnuMOLiMO  CALiroaifiA's  Bcohomt. 
DacLAxaa  Cow  van  now 


DinatATioN  OF  ruipoaa 

Adopted  by  the  water  and  power  eonven- 
tlon  assembled  April  34  In  Oovernor's  Hall. 
Sacramento,  under  ausploea  of  the  CenUal 
Valley  Project  Conference 

I.  We  view  with  appreheniion  the  water 
and  power  shortagea  now  bel'^g  endured  by 
the  people  of  California  and  we  warn  against 
the  dangers  to  our  economy  Inherent  In  the 
falling  suppllee  of  these  life-giving  reeourcee. 

In  light  of  this  alarming  altuatlon.  we  are 
shocked  and  alarmed  over  what  Is  apparently 
a  well-financed  and  well-directed  campaign 
of  vilification  directed  at  the  one  public 
agency  Imnlemented  by  law  and  capable  of 
developing  a  poaltive  program  to  save  this 
State  from  future  dlsasur — the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation  now  building  tbe  first  dsm  and  , 
other  works  at  tbe  great  Cenual  VaUey 
project. 

We  are  oonvli>ced  that  tbeaa  attaeia  are 
managad  and  financed  by  interaata  asaiilng 
to  seize  the  frulU  of  public  interprlae  In 
order  to  privately  profit  from  the  expendi- 
ture of  Paderml  BKney.  We  rebuke  such 
selfish  Interests  and  unite  behind  a  broad 
program  for  tbe  Unmedlate  and  cumprehen- 
slve  development  of  the  imused  water  and 
power  reaotirces  of  California  for  the  benefit 
of  all  lu  people. 

3.  We  have  noted  and  we  endorse  the  pub- 
lic utterances  of  Governor  Warren  when  be 
urged  tbat  we  "put  every  drop  of  water  to 
work";  that  transtnlwUm  Unas  must  be  biUlt 
to  convey  the  powar  tron  fliMWta  Dam  to  the 
users,  and  his  other  stataananta  urging  rapid 
completion  of  the  Central  VaUey  project, 
Polsom  Pam,  Uontloello  Dam.  and  other 
public  works.  To  this  end  we  urge  tbat  the 
people  of  California,  united  by  the  common 
need,  unanimously  support  the  comprehen- 
sive plan  of  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  for 
the  Central  Valley  Basin,  desii^ated  to  put 
to  work  for  all  poaalble  purposes  all  of  the 
va^vatoped  waters  of  tbe  great  Central 
Valley  and  contiguous  areas.  We  endorse 
all  other  financially  feasible  multiple-pur- 
poae  water  and  power  projects  for  other  parte 
of  the  State. 

We  urge  Governor  Warren  to  Implement 
bis  public  utterances  and  expreased  Ideals 
by  rebuking  and  correcting  members  at  tba 
gownor'a  ottdal  family  who  cooalatantly 
sabotage  and  obstruct  these  great  plans  for 
water  and  power  development  by  lobbying 
agabtft  them  at  State  expense  delaying  and 
hampcrtng  the  quick  and  orderly  building  ot 
works.  We  hold  that  the  SUte  gov- 
it  should  be  a  militant  and  enllght- 
Mder  In  seeking  Pederal  funds,  under 
exlBttng  FMaral  laws.  We  hold  tbat  8uu 
employssa.  elective  or  appointive,  have  no 
tafil  or  moral  right  or  standing  in  uMng 
Mat*  flmdi  with  which  to  pay  their  eKpenaaa 
for  frequent  trtaa  to  the  national  capital  to 
lobby  agalnat  Ktfaral  laws  or  to  present 
their  personal  viewpoints  on  matters  not 
elearly  defined  by  tbe  StaU  leglalature  aa 
tbe  poUcy  of  tbe  StaU  of  Calif omls.     We 
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bold  that  the  practice  of  using  State  funds 
to  pay  such  expenses  is  unlawful  and  cannot 
be  Justified  from  any  standpoint. 

3.  We  urge  Immediate  expansion  of  our 
public  power  generating  and  transmission 
facilities  and  their  tie-In  to  public  and  pri- 
vate power  works  of  the  entire  Pacific  coast 
and  mountain  States  of  tbe  West.  We  en- 
vision for  California  and  the  West  a  private- 
public  power  grid,  similar  to  and  an  exten- 
sion of  that  already  in  existence  in  the 
Northwest,  to  Insure  maximum  use  of  all 
available  jxjwer  producing  and  transmission 
facllltlea.  now  In  existence  or  capable  of  be- 
ing developed  in  the  foreseeable  future.  We 
do  not  urge  a  public  power  monopoly  or 
any  meacure  hampering  the  legitimate  op- 
erations of  private  initiative  In  the  power 
field.  But  we  do  most  solemnly  warn  the 
private-power  company  that  its  continued 
schemes  to  thwart  public  enterprise  In  this 
field  will  so  arouse  the  people  to  action  that 
the  company's  participation  in  this  profit- 
able endeavor  may  be  ended  altogether. 

We  are  aware  of  ovir  vanishing  supplies  of 
oil  and  other  fuels  required  for  agricultural. 
Industrial,  and  domestic  purposes  or  for  aux- 
iliary generation  of  electric  power,  and  we 
are  determined  that  those  supplies  shall  be 
conserved  by  substituting  the  natural  and 
nonwasteful  resources  of  hydroelectric  power, 
developed  by  all  possible  means  snd  with  the 
greatest  possible  dispatch. 

4.  We  are  grateful  to  the  Congress  for  pro- 
viding funds,  and  to  the  bureau  of  reclama- 
tion for  planning  and  building  these  works, 
and  we  bespeak  the  further  and  urgent  at- 
tention of  Congress  to  our  great  need  for 
their  completion  and  expansion.  However, 
we  do  unje  the  Congress  to  clarify  the  sep- 
arate functions  of  the  Corps  of  Army  Engi- 
neers and  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation. 

We  recognize  while  It  was  the  obvious  In- 
tent of  Congress  In  the  1944  flood  control  act. 
to  assign  the  building  and  operation  of  pre- 
dominantly flood  control  projects  to  the  Army 
and  predominantly  conservation  projects  to 
the  bureau,  the  language  of  this  law  la  so 
ambiguous  that  Its  Intent  Is  being  misin- 
terpreted and  openly  flaunted. 

The  Corps  of  Army  Engineers  today  may 
boast  of  lu  Invasions  Into  the  field  of  con- 
servation. And  because  the  Army  Is  not 
bound  by  the  protective  clauses  of  the  recla- 
mation law.  the  big  land  and  power  Interests, 
eager  to  nullify  and  evade  these  public  safe- 
guards, are  backing  the  Army's  forays  Into  the 
reclamation  program.  We  have  protested, 
and  continued  to  protest,  assignment  to  the 
Army  of  such  projects  as  Pine  Flat.  Isabella, 
Folaom  Dam.  and  other  obviously  conserva- 
tion works  in  the  heart  of  the  Central  Valley 
project 

We  urge  an  Immediate  halt  to  the  Invasion 
of  this  and  other  fields  of  civilian  activity 
by  the  military.  We  recognize  and  affirm 
that  military  control  of  the  basic  resources 
of  the  State  and  Nation  Is  an  issue  that  goes 
far  deeper  than  a  mere  jurisdictional  dispute 
between  two  Federal  agencies  and  that  it  Is 
a  dangerous  step  toward  militarization  of  our 
economic  and  political  life,  a  threat  to  our 
democratic  way  of  life.  Congress  should 
take  Inunediate  steps  to  halt  this  trend  before 
It  U  too  late. 

5.  We  urge  strict  adherence  to  another 
time-tested  principle  of  Americanism  and 
equality  of  opportunity  in  the  development 
of  our  water  resources — that  of  the  family- 
type  farm.  Many  efforts  have  been  and  are 
being  made  to  destroy  or  nullify  the  46-year- 
old  160-acre  provision  of  reclamation  law. 
This  fair  and  Just  provision,  we  hold,  simply 
means  that  each  landowner,  regardless  of 
bow  much  land  he  owns.  Is  entitled  to  an 
equal  share  of  water  developed  by  Interest- 
free  Federal  money,  his  equal  share  being 
water  enough  for  180  acres,  or  if  married, 
for  sac  acrea.  Big  corporate  and  often  ab- 
sentee landowners  have  spared  no  effort  or 
money  in  their  efforu  to  crush  this  Isw  as 


It  applies  to  California's  Central  Valley. 
Unable  to  win  outright  repeal  in  the  face  of 
overwhelming  popular  support  of  this  law, 
these  interests  now  seek  its  evasion  by  pro- 
moting State  or  Army  assumption  of  tbe 
project.  In  the  interest  of  fairness  to  small 
landholders  and  of  opportunity  for  war  vet- 
erans and  others  to  secure  a  foothold  on  the 
land,  these  subversive  schemes  must  aot  be 
allowed  to  succeed. 

6.  Finally,  we  see  the  positive  need  of 
establishing  once  and  for  all  a  meatus  by 
which  the  preponderant  majority  of  the  peo- 
ple of  California  In  all  walks  of  life,  may 
make  known  their  united  beliefs,  opinions, 
and  desires  on  these  matters.  We  cannot 
continue  to  go  to  the  Congress  for  authori- 
zation and  funds  to  build  these  needed 
works — works  too  expensive  for  private  or 
State  financing — talking  in  a  babel  of  quai*- 
rellng  voices.  We  must  have  a  definite  policy 
established  as  the  ofllclal  policy  of  the  SUte 
of  California  and  its  people  and  for  which 
all.  with  decent  regard  to  democratic  gov- 
ernment, will  strive  to  attain. 

We  cannot  rely  further  upon  our  luck,  or 
our  climate,  or  our  vaunted  destiny.  We 
must  net  at  once  to  provide  ample  supplies 
of  low-cc-t  water  and  power  for  our  farms, 
for  our  cities,  for  our  industries,  lest  we  see 
progress  halted  in  Its  tracks  and  turned  back 
at  the  border  of  our  State  where  eager  thou- 
sands of  families  seek  homes  and  gracious 
living  in  our  midst. 

By  their  present  rule-or-ruln  tactics,  the 
big  self-seeking  power  and  land  interests 
are  betraying  our  State  In  Its  present  crisis 
and  seeking  to  sell  out  Its  golden  opportunity 
for  future  greatness. 

A  united  California  can  meet  this,  the 
greatest  challenge  in  our  history;  a  divided 
California  will  surely  fall. 

We  Invite  all  other  organizations,  groups, 
and  individuals  In  California  to  Join  with 
us  in  an  all-cut  effort  to  solve  these  basic 
problems  through  united  action. 


United  NaHont  Building  Loan 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JACOB  K.  JAVITS 

or   NEW  TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  1,  194S 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  Speaker,  while  the 
Congress  considers  the  approval  of  the 
loan  agreement  between  the  United 
States  and  the  United  Nations,  which 
will  provide  $65,000,000  for  building  of 
the  United  Nations  permanent  center  In 
New  York,  the  money  being  fully  secured, 
the  editorial  views  expressed  on  this  sub- 
ject will  be  of  Interest  to  Members. 
There  follow  editorials  from  the  Detroit 
News  of  May  27,  the  Washington  Post  of 
June  1,  and  the  New  York  Times  of  May 
27.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  It  Is  clear 
now  that  the  Congress  will  express  it- 
self on  means  for  strengthening  the 
United  Nations,  the  debate  on  the  sub- 
ject of  building  the  UN  center  will  have 
had  its  full  effect,  and  we  shall  be  en- 
couraging the  UN  to  develop  and  pros- 
per, we  shall  be  giving  it  solidity  anti 
permanence,  and  we  shall"  be  underwrit- 
ing our  faith  in  It  at  the  same  time  that 
we  specify  the  lines  along  which  we  will 
work  to  see  it  strengthened.  These  are 
excellent  ways  In  which  to  Insure  the 
success  of  our  efforts  to  strengthen  the 
United  Nations. 


IFrom  the  Detroit  News  of  May  27.  19481 
wi  owx  rr  to  orx  rxrrH  in  vn 

Those  Congressmen  who  at  present  are 
hesitoting  to  vote  the  loan  of  $65,000,000  to 
the  united  Nations  for  construction  of  the 
headquarters  In  New  York  may  feel  they  have 
some  support  for  their  position  from  the 
latest  Gallup  poll.  It  shows  that  only  one 
American  voter  in  five  thinks  that  UN  is  satis- 
factory. 

But  reason  replies  that  UN  can  never  suc- 
ceed unless  its  main  chance  Is  provided  by 
intelligent  support  from  this  country. 

We  are  not  giving  It  that  when  our  legis- 
lators hesitate  to  act  on  this  matter  mainly 
because  of  the  desire  to  avoid  "unnecessary 
spending"  in  the  face  of  an  election. 

Because  the  site  is  in  the  United  States — 
at  our  invitation — there  Is  no  way  to  finance 
the  building  project  except  with  dollars,  and 
we  are  the  only  nation  In  position  to  pro- 
vide the  dollars. 

We  could,  of  course,  make  an  additional 
loan  to  other  states  under  ECA.  and  they 
could  send  the  dollars  back  to  us  to  finance 
the  UN  building.  But  that  would  be  out- 
right foolishness. 

We  can  agree  at  this  point  with  the  four 
out  of  five  that  UN  has  not  been  sstisfac- 
tory.  But  we  will  add  to  that  that  it  will 
never  be  satisfactory  so  long  as  Americans 
continue  to  think  of  UN  mainly  as  a  refuge 
which  will  give  us  sanctuary  from  our  na- 
tional responsibilities  In  the  existing  world 
crisis. 

It  will  never  work  on  any  such  basis. 
Because  we   are  the  strongest  Nation  on 
earth.  UN  can  never  develop  the  requisite 
strength  except  through  strong  support  by 
this  country. 

That  means  a  continuing  willingness  to 
take  unilateral  action  in  those  affairs  whlcb 
require  a  courageous  stand  by  this  country, 
instead  of  passing  the  buck  and  then  decry- 
ing UN  because  the  matter  Isn't  handled. 

Likewise,  it  means  a  willingness  to  Invest 
our  dollars  now  In  a  great  historic  experi- 
ment which  has  no  chance  of  success  if. 
through  lack  of  faith,  we  deprive  It  of  our 
backing. 


[Prom  the  Washington  Post  of  June  1,  1948] 

CONFIDENCE  IN   t7N 

After  all  the  concern  voiced  on  Capitol 
Hill  over  strengthening  the  United  Nations, 
It  would  be  the  height  of  Inconsistency  for 
Congress  to  deny  the  UN  the  means  with 
which  to  establish  its  permanent  home  in 
New  York.  We  are  confident  that  Congress 
does  not  intend  to  let  the  UN  down  in  that 
fashion.  The  danger  is  that  legislation 
approving  the  $65,000,000  Interest-free  loan 
n^otlated  between  Delegate  Warren  Austin 
aiid  UN  Secretary  General  Trygve  Lie  In 
March  may  be  shunted  aside  In  the  adjourn- 
ment rush.  A  long  road  remains  before  the 
loan  can  be  made  effective.  Authorizing 
legislation  must  be  reported  out  by  commit- 
tees and  passed  by  both  Houses,  and  then 
funds  themselves  must  be  voted.  To  ac- 
complish all  this  by  the  latter  part  of  June 
win  require  spirited  leadership.  Meanwhile 
the  United  Nations  remains.  In  effect,  a  sort 
of  nervous  tenant  leasing  quarters  at  Lake 
Success.  If  nothing  else,  this  transient 
atmosphere  presents  a  poor  psychological 
background  for  deliberations  so  intimately 
connected  with  world  peace. 

The  urgency  of  the  loan  is  increased  by 
the  fact  that  plans  are  at  a  standstill  until 
the  money  Is  forthcoming.  Land  donated 
to  the  UN  along  New  York's  East  River  has 
been  cleared,  and  everything  is  tn  readiness 
to  begin  construction.  The  $«5,000,000  will 
provide  for  an  office  building,  a  library,  a 
large  conference  hall  to  house  the  General 
Assembly  and  another  meeting  hall  for  the 
Security  Council  and  other  UN  bodies.  New 
York  City  already  has  evinced  iU  fsith  In  tba 
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T^atur*  bj  authoriainc  MCOcnpAnytnt  Im- 
rHMBts  MMinc  tl3.000.000. 

.IMM  li  BO  qOHtton  about  tht  ■oundnMa 
o^  Um  tnvwtmmt:  tb«  vnttr*  •moont  of  Um 

kn  «m  ba  rMov«r»bl«.  AU  Owt  ranuOiwi 
ti  for  OoBffMi  to  SMVi  Mi  lH|lullrtMntT 
tfwtl'UM  otfMlMtiMi  M  liitpii  vmam. 
.^bops  ui  fad  can  b«  put  to  tht  d»«tf)tnc 
fcf  nteetloB  OB  tht  probobl*  flOBMqm&CM 
t  Ooasraa  ahouM  fall  to  act.  Not  only 
1  ould  our  deleft*  stand  repudUtad  bafora 
tia  nations  wtth  wtilch  ha  la  da«ltnf.  but. 
voraa.  the  Inaction  wouW  ba  widely  tn- 
intwl  M  a  Tot*  of  no  confldenca  In  the 
thiitad  Nationa. 


f  M 


tha  Haw  Toe*  TTmaa  of  May  71.  1»48| 

A   BOMI   roa   T7M 

Tba  airaanmiT  tor  a  945,000.000  Intaraat-  . 
lo*n    from   tba   DUitoi  towa   to  the 
United  Nationa  for  tba  atacttwi  at  m  fmwnm- 
t  ent  bama  for  that  organisation  la  ttUa  dty 
1 1»  algned  mora  than  2  montba  ago  by  Sana- 
1»r   AusUn   and   Trysra   Ue.    It  atlU   lacka 
<      g  aMlnnal    approval.     Tba    matter    muat 
broi«bt  to  a  prompt  toU  If  It  la  to  be 
^tapoaad  of  at  thla  aaaainn 
Tba  laglalaUve  dalay  aaams  to  bang  cbiefly 
tbai   tbla    U   a    political   year 
of  Congreaa  feel  that  If  they 
dan  davdla  aloag  wttbont  facing  a  vota  tbau 
iDture  pioapoeta  win  ba  tmprored.    Srcry- 
lody  elae  U  ready  to  go.    All  plana  for  a 
I  roup  at  fine  buUdlnga  on  tba  Xaat  River  are 
The  city  baa  autbortoed  Improve- 
ita   to   the   approacbea   wblcb   wUl   coat 
It  •13.000.000.     Tba  power  machinery  of 
l|ie  builders  stands  Idle,  waiting  for  tba  word 
command  to  start  work 
As  an  ordinary  bastneea  risk  the  proposal 
1^  Indisputably  sound.     Every  dollar  put  Into 
e  enterprise  win  be  laaos arable.    Bat  tbere 
^  oonsldcrattona  far  bavond  and  above  that. 
^  fe  have  eoaunlttad  owraelvee  to  this  project. 
(>r  national  preatlge.  as  well  as  tbat  of  the 
Jntted  Nattana.  la  tnvolved.     If  we  believe 
oam  aoMrtloaa  tbat  we  are  backing  the 
to  tba  fiiHaal  estent.  and  hope  tbjit  it 
My  aorvtra  aad  aspand  a*  tba  worlds  first 
ntoranty  oT  f«tara  paMa.  wa  aboold  ba  pre- 
tared  to  prove  it.    Congreaalonal  approval  of 
bis  loan  would  supply  proof  In  a  subatantlal 
ir  Ivsa  and  Mr.  jAvrra'  Joint 
aaolutloo  abould  ba  passed  without  further 
lalaj. 


Bntain's  Coa4act 


HON. 


BmENSION  OP  RDIARKS 

or 

ABRAHAM  J.  MULTEK 

or  wiw  ToaK 
IN  THX  UOC8I  or  R1PRB5XNTATIVSB 

Tuesday.  June  1.  194S 

Mr.  ICULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
to  extend  my  retnarlLs  in  the  Ap- 
)endlx  of  the  Rico»d.  I  include  a  reprint 
)f  a  letter  addressed  to  the  editor  of  the 
[jondon  Times  by  Hon  Lyall  Wilkes, 
blch  appeared  In  the  New  York  Post 
\n  BiAy  2S.  IMS: 

anfa  comsoct  *a  bsvixwd  bt  th>  na- 

KSMT  KNOUSHMAil  LTAtX  wnjK^.  MUSSaB  OT 
PaaUAMBMT.  IN  HIS  LXTTZX  TO  TIU  DtVOa  OF 
TKS  L0K90N  TIMia,  ON  MAT  SI.  I»4a 

ro  the  BHToa  or  thb  LoMsoai  Tuna: 
Snt:  MaJ.  Oen.  Sir  Bdward  Spears.  In  aUt- 
9  that   zionisai  baa  aadiMpwad  BMtlab 

llria  Mntoclc  tntaraata.  aorely 

itip  torpto  MOt  only  tbat  nany  of 

Lba  preaent  Arab  paMMaBl  and  miUUry  laad- 

indudlng   favMl  ■   Kawukji   and   the 

ICUfU.   eltber    speiit    the    war    in    Oamany 


working  for  Hitler  or  bad  to  ba  totamad  by 
ns.  but  tort*ta  alao  what  happanad  to  tba 
MMdla  Baat  batwaM  1«W  and  1M5. 

In  1M4  Brlgadlar  Olubb  (now  leadtog  the 
Arab  Lsfloo  In  lU  aaaault  against  Jaruaalcm, 
■ad  bopto-»to«la<wtaiy).  wrtttng  wban  tbe 
Arab  war  «Mw«  «M  alin  cloaa  aaougb  todafy 
evan  Poreltn  OAea  attampta  to  romantlclaa 
lt.aald: 

"At  the  time  of  tbaaa  «p— HMwasary  Arab 
WM  perfectly  ooavtaead  tlMt  ■rttata  was 
thUUMd  forever  and  that  It  could  only  be 
a  queaUon  of  weeks  before  Germany  took 
over  ArabU.  The  Iraqis  ware  pvfectly  aure 
at  tbis  or  tbay  would  not  have  declared  war 
on  ua  *  *  *  in  bnef,  during  the  S  weeks 
bafora  tba  faU  c<  Baghdad  every  Arabwaa 
oonvlnaad  tbat  we  ware  dona  for.  Irary 
Arab  force  pravkmaly  organlaart  by  us 
mutmied  and  refuaad  to  flgbt  f or  ua  or  faded 
away  In  dc«ertk>n  (Pp.  214-215  at  Boaaar- 
set  de  Chair's  The  Golden  Carpet.) 

No  doubt  when  Olubb  wrote  tbla  be  would 
remember  (what  General  8paara  has  for- 
gotten) that,  althoogb  tbe  Jewlab  popula- 
tion In  Paiaatlna  was  only  half  tbat  of  the 
Arab,  more  tbaa  twice  tbe  number  of  Jews 
volunteered  for  service  to  protect  our  Medi- 
terranean position;  and  tbat  at  the  Ume 
when  tbe  Iraqis  declared  war  against  us.  and 
Brlttab  tanks  had  to  be  driven  Into  the  Abdln 
Palaea  yard  to  compel  King  Parouk's  con- 
sent to  the  appointment  of  a  pro-British 
Government  under  Nshas  Paaha.  Hsganah 
Boen  were  being  dropped  as  BrlUab  acants  In 
enemy  urrltory.  tbat  Haganab  waa  lacog- 
nlaad  by  CffiQ  m  (ba  one  rellabia  local  de- 
fanae  force  axMl  Paiaatlna  tba  one  baaa  whose 
loyalty  was  never  in  doubt  for  a  aooment. 

And  what  now?  No  doubt  If  Brltlab  00- 
oera  and  Brltlah-suppliea  tanks  and  alr- 
planee  continue  the  destrucUon  of  JewUb 
settlements  and  Life,  we  shall  earn  tbe  bitter 
hatred  of  the  Jews  of  Palestine.  Is  that  sur. 
prlalng — a  symptooi  of  Zlonlat  original  sin? 
It  is  a  policy  of  cholea  for  tbe  BrlUab  Oovem- 
ment  which  will  determine  whether  Israel  be- 
comee  once  more  an  ally,  as  in  the  war,  or  an 
enemy  beleaguered  by  British  arms  and 
equipment  who  must  look  elsewhere  for  aid 
for  abaar  aurvlTal.  AimI  may  I  aay  that  our 
attitude— tbat  Israel  must  show  Itself  capa- 
ble of  functioning  before  being  recognized 
by  ua — wotild  aotmd  more  boneat  If  it  were 
not  troope  trained  and  equipped  by  British 
military  "■♦^■«""««  and  tbe  Brtttib  oOecred 
and  rabaldlaad  Arab  Legion,  which  were  at 
war  wltb  Ivaal  to  pravent  precisely  tbat 
functkMtlnc? 

Doea  public  opinion  at  home  appreciate 
(as  It  doea  abroad)  that  every  tank  and  alr- 
ptone  mom  baing  uaad  by  tba  Araba  baa  been 
supplied  firoto  tba  United  Kingdom;  tbat  tbe 
British  air  mission  is  still  functioning  In 
Iraq;  that  British  missions  are  now  working, 
training,  and  reequtpplng  Arab  armies  In 
Saudi  Arabia  and  Iraq:  that  between  1»45 
and  1947  we  supplied  Kgypt  alone  with  40 
military  aircraft.  38  eoout  cars,  and  an  car- 
riers, apart  from  a  great  quantity  of  small 
arms  and  light  equipment;  that  the  Arab 
Legion  now  wsglng  war  is  whoUy  subaldUed 
by  us  with  aSKO.000  a  year  and  U  com- 
manded by  38  Brltlab  oAeen;  tbat  Trani- 
)ordan  under  the  March  IMS  treaty  Is  bound 
to  "ttZNlertake  not  to  adopt  ta  regard  to  for- 
el^B  aMBitriee  an  atutude  which  Is  incon- 
•ietant  vlth  tbe  alliance  or  might  create  dif- 
flcuiUes  for  tbe  other  party  thereto";  that 
no  word  of  protest  has  come  from  tbe  British 
Oovemmant  at  the  Arab  Invasions,  but  that 
tbe  Jews  wltbln  tba  bosmrtarlea  given  them 
by  tbe  United  ItoUona  partition  decision 
(which  stni  stands)  are  denied  arms  by  the 
Brltlab? 

Ptnally.  the  foreign  oOce  viewpoint  con- 
veyed by  your  diplomatic  eorraapondent  on 
May  ao  that  'It  should  not  ba  aaaumed  that 
Traaa|a>dMa  la  af*<"g  as  an  acgraaar  until 
It  can  bo  ^o«B  tbat  she  hss  acted  afipes- 
slvely    toa-artlB    another    StaU*    (obviously 


.  a  Stou  racofBlmd  by  us>  amacka 

a  Uttla  too  touah  oC  tha  tagallatlo  chicanery 
of  the  tblrtlaa  wbldi  radtioed  Japan's  war 
on  Manchuria  to  tba  atotus  of  an  Incident 
aiMl  in  ao  doing  daatiofad  the  Leagoa  of 
Nationa  Will  we  never  laam  tbat  we  cannot 
•abiMtoa  ^graaalon  In  tbe  Middle  last  and 
It  in  Qraoto  or  Persia,  tbat  to  climb 
into  tha  glMitfrtand   aiMl   attempt   to 

o«r   banda  of  raapocuibillty   for   the 

slaughter  parpetratad  by  our  Spitfires  and 
British  trained  and  oMcered  Arab  troops 
IS  conduct  utterly  unworthy  of  the  tradl- 
ttona  of  a  giaat  nation  and  Indicates  a  moral 
degeneration  within  the  political  leadership 
of  tbis  country  far  more  alarming  than  any 
slfna  of  a  merely  materialistic  or  economic 
decline? 

I  am.  sir.  yours,  etc.. 

Ltall  Wnjcaa. 

■oon  of  Gammons.  May  30. 

fPnaentcd  as  a  Public  Service  by  Inter- 
national  Latea  Corp .   PUytea  Park.  Dover. 

DeU  ) 

(  "You  and  every  man  In  btislneaa  are  true- 
of  this  Nation  and  the  world") 


Mr.  Speaker.  I  commeful  thi«  letter 
specifically  to  the  attention  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Rankin  1 
so  that  during  the  course  of  his  threat- 
ened inyectlcatlon  of  the  International 
Latex  Corp.  he  doea  not  overlook  the 
fact  that  English  sentiment  is  also  over- 
whelmingly against  Britain's  misconduct 
with  reference  to  tbe  state  of  Israel. 


Reciprocal  Trade  Afreenentt 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BURR  P.  HARRISON 

or  vtaoiNiA 
IN  TH«  HOUSK  OP  REPRESKNTATIVKS 

Tuesday.  June  1,  194i 

Mr.  HARRISON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  RicoRD.  I  append  a  copy  of 
an  editorial  from  the  Virginia  Farm  Bu- 
reau News  enUtled  "We  Should  Know 

Better";  

ara  aHouui  know  acnaa 

The  reciprocal  trade-agreements  program 
under  which  the  United  States  is  attempt- 
ing to  work  out  with  other  nations  some 
sensible  and  constructive  adjustments  in  In- 
ternational tarlfl  barrters  is  getting  a  little 
more  than  its  share  of  unjust  and  Ul-found- 
ed  crttlciam  from  people  who.  Judging  from 
their  pronouncements,  have  taken  a  very 
narrow  view  of  the  situation. 

We  sre  generally  unanimous  In  our  opin- 
ions that  in  order  to  have  continued  proeper- 
ity  In  this  country  we  must  maintain  our  ex- 
port markets  for  the  surpluw*  which  we  pro- 
duce. However,  we  are  by  no  meazis  In  agree- 
ment on  the  subject  of  Import*— we  want  to 
aeU  but  generally  we  balk  like  a  sick  mule 
when  other  nations  wish  to  sell  us  some- 
thing— too  nany  of  us  think  thst  Interna- 
tional trade  should  be  a  one-way  street. 
Tboae  of  us  who  think  of  international  trade 
in  tbis  manner  are  guilty  of  muddled  think- 
ing, to  aay  the  least. 

Tha  atandard  of  living  of  any  nation  may 
ba  maaaored  by  a  very  simple  formula:  Total 
production  plus  Imports  r>inus  exports  equals 
tbe  total  of  goods  and  services  svallable  for 
HmnaaTIf  eonsimption.  Whenever  exports 
eooslatantly  exceed  Imports  oar  standard  of 
living  Is  lowered — not  raised.  Under  tbe  re- 
ctproeal  trade  agiaamenta  program  we  are  at- 
to  taring  about  a  proper  balance  ba- 
otir  exports  and  Imports. 
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At  the  preeent  time  we  are  solving  ths 
problem  of  dollar  shortage  In  foreign  coun- 
tries by  gifts  and  loans  of  such  siae  as  to  all 
but  stagger  the  Imagination,  and  some  of  us 
are  ao  foolish  as  to  consider  this  a  sound 
basis  for  long-term  prosperity.  Have  we  so 
soon  forgotten  the  fool's  paradise  in  which 
we  lived  prior  to  the  collapse  In  19297 

We  must  help  other  nations  get  back  on 
their  feet.  yes.  but  except  from  a  humani- 
tarian standpoint  our  expenditure  will  be  a 
very  poor  Investment  unless  we  can  work  out 
with  other  nations  a  sensible  program  which 
will  return  to  our  people  In  the  way  of  im- 
ports, material  benefits  equivalent  In  value 
to  the  goods  and  services  made  available 
through  exports  to  peoples  in  foreign  lands. 
While  our  present  policy  of  permitting  our 
exports  to  vastly  exceed  the  amount  and  value 
of  imports  may  be  fully  Justified  by  existing 
emergency  conditions.  If  followed  lor  any 
considerable  period  such  a  policy  can  only 
lead  to  the  early  exhaustion  of  our  natural 
resources  and  the  impoverishment  of  our 
people.  It  Is  high  time  we  stopped  thinking 
of  our  supplies  of  such  things  as  iron,  cop- 
per, and  petroleum  as  inexhaustible  and  give 
some  thought  to  the  conservation  of  these 
msterlals  along  with  our  vital  soil. 

Even  here  In  the  South  there  are  those 
who  would  gladly  consign  the  reciprocal  trade 
agreements  program  to  the  aslican.  What 
disposition,  may  we  ask.  do  these  people  pro- 
pose to  make  of  the  South 's  enormous  sur- 
pluses of  tobacco  and  cotton?  Rather  than 
let  these  commodities  rot  In  our  warehouses 
might  it  not  be  better  to  exchange  them  for 
some  of  the  potash,  nickel,  tin.  chrome,  man- 
ganese, ore,  rubber,  and  drug  Ingredients 
along  with  a  great  many  additional  items  in 
short  supply  which  our  friends  across  the 
seas  can  furnish  us  to  the  mutual  advantage 
of  all  parties  concerned? 

Let  us  not  again  shut  ourselves  up  like 
a  clam  behind  torltl  walls  reaching  to  the 
sky  or  stick  our  heads  In  the  sand  like  an 
ostrich  and  try  to  fool  ourselves  into  think- 
ing that  we  can  get  along  and  let  the  rest 
of  the  world  go  har.g.  If  we  do  this  even- 
tually we  will  learn  to  our  sorrow  that  the 
Immortal  query,  "Am  I  my  brothers  keeper?  " 
has  economic  as  well  as  spiritual  Implica- 
tions. 

We  should  know  by  now  that  excessively 
high  tariffs  not  only  lead  to  economic  stag- 
nation here  and  abroad — worse  still  th^y  lead 
to  war. 


The  Pacific  Regional  Cooference  on 
UNESCO 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HELEN  GAHAGAN  DOUGLAS 

or  CKLlFOtNlA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESErO-ATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  1.  1948 

Mrs.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  few 
days  ago  a  great  conference  was  held  in 
San  Francisco.  Calif.,  to  which  more 
than  3.000  official  delegates  of  major  or- 
ganizations in  the  Pacific -coa.'^t  region 
came  at  their  own  expense.  This  was  a 
meeting  entitled  "The  Pacific  Regional 
Conference  on  UNESCO."  and  was  estab- 
lished to  afford  members  of  the  major 
private  organizations  in  this  country, 
particularly  those  from  the  seven  States 
and  two  Territories  in  the  Pacific  region, 
an  opportunity  to  develop  a  specific 
means  by  which  they  and  their  organ- 
izations and  communities  can  contrib- 
ute to  the  great  work  of  the  interna- 


tional United  Nations'  Education,  Scien- 
tific, and  Cultural  Organization. 

To  me  this  meeting  is  particularly  sig- 
nificant in  that  it  indicates  that  the  peo- 
ple of  this  country  have  by  no  means 
given  up  the  fight  for  peace.  They  will 
mobilize  and  work  as  constructively  for 
peace  as  they  do  for  war  if  given  proper 
leadership  and  assistance. 

The  following  is  an  editorial  which 
appeared  in  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle 
on  May  13.  1948: 

CRASS   ROOTS   UNDERSTAKDINC    OP   UNESCO 
FUNCTION 

The  3,000  delegates  assembling  today  In  San 
Francisco  to  take  up  the  work  of  UNESCO 
are  not  world-famous  personages  like  the 
statesmen  who  3  years  ago  met  here  to  write 
the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations.  But  3 
years  of  experience  with  UN  has  clearly  shown 
the  need  for  acquiring  the  support  and  under- 
standing of  ordinary  men  and  women  In 
order  to  achieve  the  alms  and  purposes  of  tbe 
Charter.  UNESCO  Ls  a  harness  in  which  in- 
dividuals and  organizations  can  pull  toward 
peace. 

The  Initials  stand  for  United  Nations  Ed- 
ucational, Scientific,  and  Cultural  Organiza- 
tion. It  Is  one  of  12  specialized  agencies 
of  the  UN,  and  Its  basic  plan  of  operation 
Is  to  bring  all  the  aids  of  science,  education 
and  culture  and  all  the  means  of  modern 
social  Institutions  to  bear  upon  the  problems  . 
of  world  peace.  The  theory  of  Pacific 
Regional  Conference,  meeting  here.  Is  that 
men  and  women  of  good  will  should  study 
the  potential  uses  of  science,  education,  and 
culture  In  developing  international  imder- 
standtng. 

These  may  sound  like  lofty  generalities, 
but  If  they  do.  they  are  misleading.  For  the 
agenda  of  discussion  which  the  delegates 
from  seven  Western  States,  Hawaii,  and 
'laska  will  thrash  over  today,  tomorrow  and 
Saturday  are  full  of  hard,  practical,  specific 
ideas  end  searching  questions. 

Take  the  agenda  on  communications. 
"How  much  communication  is  there  through 
the  Iron  curtain?"  It  asks.  "Is  communica- 
tion growing  more  difficult  or  less?  Is  prop- 
aganda warfare  desirable?  Is  It  desirable  for 
the  United  States  If  the  Russians  Indulge 
In  it  whether  we  do  or  not?  Is  an  objective 
and  factual  propaganda  possible?" 

Equally  apt  question^  are  posed  for  dis- 
cussions on  cultural  Interchanges,  education, 
human  and  social  relations  and  the  natural 
sciences.  Beneath  the  high-sounding  state- 
ment that  its  ultimate  function  is  to  help 
mankind  build  a  peace,  UNESCO  offers  these 
provocative  explorations  of  how  you  go  about 
doing  that  highly  desirable  job. 

Nothing  so  tidy  as  a  Charter  can  come  out 
of  these  deliberations  among  3,000  persons. 
Vou  don't  remove  Ignorance,  hatred  and  fear 
and  resolve  misunderstandings  and  suspicions 
merely  by  writing  a  preamble  of  Intent  to  do 
so.  UNESCO  does  not  c'eal  with  only  11 
nations  in  a  Security  Council  or  with  58  In 
a  General  Assembly,  but  rather  sets  out  to 
reach  the  Individual  mind  at  the  grass  roots 
all  over  the  world.     It  Is  gigantic  assignment. 


Reflections  on  a  War 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

or  NIW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Tuesday.  June  1.  1948 

Mr.    MULTER.     Mr.    Speaker,    under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Ap- 


pendix of  the  Record.  I  include  an  article 
by  Max  Lerner,  which  appeared  in  PM 
on  May  27.  1948: 

Retlections  on  a  War 
on  tite  gucstion  of  aggression 

After  the  Arab  refvisal  of  a  truce,  can  there 
be  doubt  any  longer  that  the  Arabs  are  the 
aggressors  In  the  Middle  Bast  war?  Tp  be 
sure,  the  Arab  states  have  dressed  up  their 
refusal  with  political  conditions  to  make  It 
look  like  something  different.  But  only  the 
wilfully  blind  will  have  their  sight  obscured 
by  such  disguises.  The  Arabs,  who  have  all 
along  counted  on  the  success  of  a  concerted 
three-pronged  attack  with  superior  armor, 
artillery,  nnd  planes,  are  playing  for  time. 
They  want  to  justify  their  aggression  by  nail- 
ing down  a  victory.  If  the  UN  Security 
Council  allows  them  to  get  av/ay  with  It.  no 
act  of  aggression  in  the  future  by  any  nation 
will  be  too  barefaced  and  cynical  to  be  tried. 

ON  BEVIN  AND  THE  BRTTISH 

There  Is  something  tragi-comlc  in  the  spec- 
tacle of  Ernest  Bevln  throwing  up  his  hands 
In  horror  when  he  heard  of  Truman's  con- 
versations with  Chalm  Welzmann,  as  Presi- 
dent of  the  new  state  of  Israel.  The  British, 
it  seems,  were  trying  to  persuade  King  Ab- 
diUlah,  of  Transjordan,  to  adopt  a  truce; 
but  the  bombshell  of  the  Truman-Weixmann 
conversations  has  now  made  that  iniposslble. 

TliC  British  are  following  their  classic  pat- 
tern of  Middle  East  diplomacy.  First,  they 
create  the  Arab  League,  arm  the  Arabs,  equip, 
officer,  and  finance  their  armies.  Having 
done  this,  and  having  watched  the  Arab 
armies  fall  upon  the  Jews  of  Israel,  they 
then  argue  that  any  effort  to  help  the  victim 
of  the  aggression  will  inflame  the  strife. 
While  still  continuing  to  arm  the  Arabs, 
Bevln  has  closed  the  port  of  Haifa  against 
boatloads  of  Jewish  DP's  from  Europe. 
Toward  President  Truman  he  adopts  the 
shocked  attitude  a  fireman  might  have  when, 
seeking  to  put  out  a  blaze,  he  sees  a  novice 
feeding  It  with  fuel. 

This  British  attitude  would  have  its  comic 
aspects — If  men  and  women  and  children 
were  not  dying  every  day  because  of  It. 

ETE    ON    THE    OBJECT 

There  Is  a  danger  In  our  concentrating 
too  hard  on  the  British  phase  of  the  strug- 
gle. We  run  the  risk  of  forgetting  that  the 
British,  no  matter  how  hypocritical  their 
policy  is,  arc  not  the  decisive  element  In  the 
problem.  The  decisive  e'ement  Is  bound  to 
be  the  policy  of  the  Anrerlcan  Government 
and  the  attitude  of  the  American  people. 

The  cries  of  perfidious  Albion  are.  on  this 
Issue,  true  enough.  But  In  the  first  place, 
I  suspect  the  British  government  relishes 
these  cries.  Bevln  wants  hard  to  convince 
the  Arabs  he  Is  their  true  friend  and 
champion.  As  for  alienating  the  Americans, 
he  Is  willing  to  run  the  risk — even  the  cal- 
culated risk  of  an  Inquiry  Into  the  channel- 
ing of  Marshall  plan  aid  This  gives  Bevln 
a  chance  to  pose  as  a  vlrutous  and  needy 
ally  who  is  being  subjected  to  economic  pres- 
sures while  he  stands  up  for  a  principle.  His 
present  policy  of  trying  to  line  up  against 
American  policy  the  nations  of  the  western 
union  bloc  which  American  aid  has  created. 
Is  an  example  of  how  far  he  is  willing  to 
go  In  playing  the  strong  man.  He  feels  con- 
fident that  the  Russian  scare  can  always  be 
counted  on  to  bring  us  back  Into  the  fold. 

Despite  these  tortured  British  maneuvers, 
let  us  not  lose  our  beads.  We  must  keep  our 
eye  on  the  object.  The  British  will  continue 
to  aid  the  Arabs,  but  that  wUl  not  by 
Itself  win  the  war.  Far  more  dangerous  are 
the  British  tactics  to  confuse  American  » 
opinion  here  at  home.  It  Is  America  which 
is  strong.  America  whose  weight  can  swing 
the  UN  Security  Council  into  a  decision  on 
the  obvious  facts  of  Arab  aggression  and 
Arab  diplomatic  sabotage.  It  Is  America 
which  can  act  to  strengthen  tbe  position 
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o(  IWMl.  If  Amartc*  act*— tn  the  UN  and 
on  lU  own— notlilns  that  Bcvtn  can  do  will 
count  m  th«  balance. 

THS  naSATasT  ako  thx  tottnost 
The  rwlng  of  American  policy  o:i  the 
Middle  Bast  U  finally  In  the  right  dlrecuon. 
The  meeting  between  Preeldenl  Truman  and 
Pr«Btdent  Welanann— between  the  bead  of 
the  world"!  greateat  democracy  and  the  bead 
of  the  world's  youngeet  democracy — had 
something  deeply  touching  and  symbolic 
about  It.  Kven  If  nothing  else  had  hap- 
panad  at  that  meeting.  It  would  have  been 
iaaportant  merely  because  the  meeting  took 
place  In  a  world  where  men  live  by  sym- 
boU.  thU  U  one  that  history  will  cherish 
Americans,  so  many  of  whom  felt  dishonored 
by  the  previous  policy  of  back-track  on 
the  DN  decision,  can  now  begin  to  look  at 
tbamaelveB  in  the  mirror.  And  the  be- 
laagmrad  people  of  laraal  can  feel  they  are 
not  wholly  frtendlsas. 

WXAPOM8    AND    TIMa 


There  are  now  two  eaaentlaU  In  the  Pales- 
tine war.  If  we  are  to  prove  to  the  Arabs 
that  murder  doaa  not  pay.  One  Is  to  get 
to  the  fighten  of  Israel  the  weapons — planes. 
tanks,  artillery — that  they  need.  The  other 
la  to  get  them  there  In  time. 

These  two  eaaentlals  at>ply  both  to  the 
United  Nations  action  and  to  Unltad  Sl»tas 
action.  We  talk  of  "sanctions."  or  penaltlas. 
to  be  tmpoaed  by  the  UN  against  the  Arabs 
as  acgressors.  under  chapter  VII  of  the  Char- 
ter. But  the  gist  of  those  sanctions  la  to 
quarantine  aid  to  the  Arab  states  and  to  re- 
lease aid  to  Israel.  This  will  be  futUe  If 
It  la  not  done  Immediately  The  Arabs  know 
It.  and  that  U  why  their  UN  delegatea  have 
■o  dbfiMMf  toaan  playing  for  time — aodlaasly 
aaMillliig  tha  maaaagea  from  their  govarn* 
mants  while  the  Security  Council  has  waited. 
Tha  Araba  know  that  every  hour  counts. 
Thaaa  same  hours,  ticking  away  while  the  UN 
falls  to  take  action,  may  decide  tha  fata  of 
the  UN  Itself. 

Action  by  the  UN  means.  In  aaaanca.  tha 
claartng  of  tha  way  for  quick  action  by  the 
UnttMl  Mates.  Inaction  by  the  UN  will  mean 
that  aaUflB  by  the  Amartoan  Oovernment  is 
all  the  more  preealng  Here  again,  time  la 
crticlal.  Delay  will  mean  not  only  tha  death 
of  people.  It  will  0»aaa  tha  frustration  of 
Amariean  policy  and  honor.  The  lifting  of 
the  embargo  on  anna,  tha  grantlag  at  a  loan 
to  laraal  for  dafenaa  and  raeonatruetlon : 
Thaaa  actions,  hinted  at  by  Or.  Welanann 
after  his  Interview  with  President  Truman, 
are  to  America's  Interest  and  America's  hon- 
or They  are  not  hand-outs.  They  are  con- 
crete steps  we  must  take  for  peace  In  the 
Middle  Baat  and  the  survival  of  tha  Unltad 
Nations. 

I  think  the  American  Oovamment  will  take 
theae  steps  bacauae  tha  American  people 
OTcrwhalmingly  want  them.  They  admire 
tha  courage  the  people  of  larael  have  shown. 
And  they  know  a  caaa  of  aggraaalon  when 
they  sea  It. 

Max  LamNaa. 


Mass.,  at  Memorial  Day  rebuiial  of  Corp. 
Edward  K.  Wilkin,  Company  C.  One 
Hundred  and  Plfty-seventh  Infantry. 
Porty-flfth  Infantry  Division.  Medal  of 
Honor  winner  who  was  killed  .n  action 
April  18.  1945.  in  Germany: 

Here  on  tha  kmf  gT««n  meadowa  of  this 
tranquil  New  Kngland  town,  we  have  come 
to  do  honor — not  alone  to  one  brave  sol- 
dier— but  to  the  generations  of  earnest  young 
men  who  left  their  homes  to  defend  them 
at  Concord,  Antletam.  San  Juan,  the  Ar- 
gonne — and  In  the  snows  of  the  Ardennes 
For  as  long  as  free  men  have  lived,  worked, 
worshiped  and  reared  their  families  under 
these  elms,  so  long  have  their  sons  been  sum- 
moned to  arms  against  those  who  would 
covet  or  destroy  them  In  generation  after 
generation  they  have  been  forced  to  quit 
these  quiet  homes  In  your  peaceful  valley  to 
tight— and  sometimes  to  die — in  conflicts 
visited  upon  them  by  Issues  that  seemed  re- 
mote from  their  everyday  lives 

From  the  chancelleries  of  London.  Paris. 
Berlin.  Rome.  Tokyo,  and  Moscow,  those  bit- 
ter struggles  that  have  scarred  the  profp-ess 
of  all  mankind  eventually  spanned  the  seas 
to  Invade  the  snug  parlors  and  warm  kitchens 
of  theae  colonial  homes.  And  as  these  world 
struggles  have  wasted  the  youth  and  resources 
of  nations,  they  have  also  left  behind  them 
sorrowing  women  and  empty  chairs  in  the 
houses  on  this  green. 

It  Is  easy  for  us  who  are  living  to  honor 
the  sacrifices  of  those  who  are  dead.  For  It 
helps  us  to  aHUaga  the  guilt  we  should  feel 
In  their  presaaoa.  Wars  can  be  prevented 
Just  as  surely  as  they  are  provoked  and  there- 
fore w«  who  fall  to  prevent  them  must  abara 
In  guilt  for  the  dead 

I  have  nat  come  here  today  to  eonaecrate 
war  and  tta  evils  for  the  sacrifices  war  has 
produced.  For  every  man  in  whom  war  has 
Inspired  sacrifice,  courage,  and  love,  there  are 
many  mora  whom  it  haa  degraded  with 
brutality,  catlousneaa    and  greed. 

Rather  we  are  gathered  here  to  take  eom* 
fort  and  strength  from  those  of  otir  daad 
who  have  already  given  this  Nation  so  much. 
We  have  come  to  learu — If  we  can — how  men 
might  live  aa  charlubly  together  in  pcaca 
aa  thay  died  for  each  other  In  war. 

We  have  come  to  ask  why  It  la  that  our 
young  men  must  spend  their  bodies  against 
the  Siegfried  line— why  It  la  men  cannot 
live  as  bravely  as  they  die 

In  our  hatred  and  renunciation  of  war.  wa 
mtMt  not  forget  that  the  roots  of  conflict 
flourish  In  the  faulu  and  failures  of  tboaa 
who  seek  peace  Jtut  as  surely  as  they  take 
•hapa    from    tha    dlseaiaa    and    daalgna    of 


"As  Brately  as  Thei^ie" 

EXTEN^ON  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  FRANCES  P.  BOLTON 

or  OHIO 
IN  THX  HOUSE  OF  RVBMENTATIVaB 

Tueiday.  June  1. 1948 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  tbe  Rcc- 
oto.  I  Include  the  following  address  de- 
livered by  G^n.  Omar  N.  Bradley.  Chief 
of  Sufl.  United  SUtes  Army,  delivered 
yesterday    afternoon    at    Longmeadow, 


with  those  who  sought  peace  at  any  price. 
Too  late  we  discovered  the  price  was  too  high; 
and  to  keep  our  freedom  we  paid  In  the  bodies 
of  our  young  sons. 

If  the  United  States  ever  again  stoops  to 
expedients  to  avoid  the  dUBcult  decisions  that 
come  with  leadership,  the  heavy  burdens  that 
come  with  defense,  we  shall  once  more  run 
the  dangers  of  all  half-way  measures  and 
waste  our  strength  and  conscience  aa  a 
weathervane   rather  than   a   force. 

If  we  cringe  from  the  necessity  of  meet- 
ing Lssuea  boldly  with  principle,  resolution, 
and  strength,  then  we  shall  simply  hurdle 
along  from  crisis  to  crisis,  Improvising  with 
expedients,  seeking  inoffensive  solutions, 
drugging  the  Nation  with  an  Illusion  of  secu- 
rity which  under  those  conditions  cannot 
exist  If  we  are  to  scamper  from  crisis  to 
crisis,  fixing  principles  and  policies  to  the 
change  of  each  day.  we  shall  place  ourselves 
stjplnely  and  helplessly  at  the  mercy  of  any 
aggressor  who  might  play  on  our  public  opin- 
ion and  decimate  our  forces  at  will. 

To  live  bravely  by  convictions  from  which 
the  free  peoples  of  this  would  can  take  heart, 
the  American  people  must  put  their  faith  In 
stable,  long-range  policies — political,  eco- 
nomic, and  military — programs  that  will  not 
be  heated  and  cooled  with  the  brightening 
and  waning  of  tension. 

The  United  Stataa  tiaa  matured  to  world 
leadership:  It  Is  time  we  steered  by  the  stars, 
not  by  the  lights  of  each  passing  ship. 

On  this  Memorial  Day,  aa  we  take  laava  of 
this  brave  soldier— Corpl.  Kdward  Wilkin, 
Army  of  the  United  States.  Medal  of  Honor— 
wa  pay  homage  as  he  would  have  tu  do,  to  all 
hia  fallen  comradea — to  the  strong,  the  weak: 
tha  leaders,  tha  lad:  tha  brave,  the  fearful: 
to  all  who  perished  where  only  Ood  cotUd 
witneaa  their  charity  to  their  fellow  man. 

Proudly — but  reverently,  sadly — we  honor 
them.     Wa  pray  they  will  ever  rest  In  peace. 


While  the  American  people  have  within 
themselves  the  moral  strength,  the  power, 
and  wisdom  to  marshal  their  forcaa  against 
aggraaalon  In  whatever  form  It  affacta — we 
cannot  feign  innocence  ttirough  Indifference 
or  neglect  of  struggles  that  bring  on  wars. 
We  have  suffered  enough  In  two  world  wars 
to  know  that  nun  Involvement  in  peace  means 
certain  involvement  In  war. 

Slther  we  aiiall  employ  our  atrangth.  power, 
and  conscience  boldly  and  righteously  In  de- 
fense of  human  dignity  and  freedom  or  we 
shall  waste  those  reaarves  for  peace  and  de- 
fault to  tiia  forcea  that  bread  new  wars. 

This  lad  wa  btuied  today  Is  partly  tha  vic- 
tim of  your  folly.  He  Is  the  victim  of  your 
folly  and  tha  folly  of  all  Uia  peace-loving 
peoples  who  turned  their  backs  on  the  ills 
of  the  world.  Ft>r  at  the  very  time  those  ag- 
graaaora  at  whoae  hands  ha  met  tiia  death 
conspired  against  the  peace  of  tha  world,  we 
blinded  ourselves  to  their  tlueats  and  by  our 
shameful  Inaction  countenanced  their  start- 
ing attack. 

Secure  in  distant  and  peaceful  towns  like 
these,  clinging  to  comforts,  refusing  risks, 
aaaklng  aafety  In  refuge  and  refuge  in  worda, 
w»  recanted  power  and  consclenca  to  side 


Arkansas 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  W.  TRIMBLE 

or  AXKAMSAa 

IN  THI  HOUSK  OF  REPRB8KNTATIVE8 
Tuesdau.  June  1.  1948 

Mr.  TRIMBLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
other  day  I  had  occasion  to  be  at  a  hear- 
ing conducted  by  the  Corps  of  Engineers 
of  the  Little  Rock  district  on  a  proposed 
flood-control  dam  over  the  Archey  Fork 
of  the  Red  River  in  Van  Buren  County 
in  the  district  which  I  represent. 

On  the  way  to  the  hearing.  I  fell  into 
conversation  with  young  James  W.  Lit- 
tleton, head  of  the  management  branch 
of  the  Corps  of  Engineers  of  the  Little 
Rock  district.  He.  although  born  in  Lou- 
isiana, has  naturally  fallen  in  love  with 
Arkansas  after  becoming  a  resident  of 
our  State.  He  was  gently  chiding  me 
for  my  part  in  the  exchange  with  our  col- 
lea^e.  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
(Mr.  Gross!  about  Arkansas.  He  had 
written  the  following  statement  as  his 
reply,  and  I  think  it  is  a  worthy  reply  and 
should  be  Inserted  In  the  Record.  Under 
imanimous  consent  I  Insert  it  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Rkcoro  as  part  of  my  re- 
marks: 

-THAT    AHfT   TH«    WAT    WE    HXAXO    tt" 

Aa  recorded  in  the  CONcxxsaioNAL  RacOBB, 
dated  March  18.  1SM8,  Congressman  Oaoaa 
from  Pennaylvanla  asked  the  gentlenuin  from 
Arkanaas.  Mr.  Hats.  If  the  foUowing  state- 
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ment  was  true;  "The  Arkansas  farmer  gets 
up  In  the  morning  at  the  alarm  of  a  Con- 
necticut alarm  clock,  buttons  his  Chicago 
suspenders  to  Detroit  overalls,  washes  his 
face  with  Cincinnati  soap  in  a  Pennsylvania 
pan.  sits  down  to  a  Grand  Rapids  table,  eats 
his  Chicago  meat  with  Tennessee  flour, 
cooked  with  Kansas  lard  on  a  St.  Louis  stove 
He  put  a  New  York  bridle  on  a  Kansas  mule, 
fed  with  Iowa  corn.  He  plows  a  farm  covered 
with  an  Ohio  mortgage  with  a  Chattanooga 
plow.  At  the  end  of  the  day  he  says  a  prayer 
written  in  Jerusalem,  crawls  under  a  blanket 
made  In  New  Hampshire,  only  to  be  kept 
awake  by  an  Arkansas  dog — the  only  home 
product  on  his  place." 

Our  reply  could  be  that  the  farmer's  alarm 
clock  was  made  In  Little  Rock,  the  buttons 
on  his  suspenders  In  Pocahontas,  his  work 
clothing  in  Morrllton,  the  soap  In  Little 
Rock,  his  shoes  In  Batesvllle,  the  dining  table 
In  Port  Smith,  and  the  aluminum  for  the 
pan  was  mined  at  Bauxite.  He  cooked  his 
home-grown  meat,  which  he  took  from  his 
frozen-food  ibcker,  using  butane  gas  from 
Magnolia.  He  usually  has  a  lighter  break- 
fast of  apple  Juice  from  Rogers,  or  tomato 
Juice  from  Montlcello  tomatoes,  rice  crls- 
ples  from  rice  raised  at  Stuttgart,  with 
strawberries  from  Bald  Knob.  He  raised  so 
much  corn  last  year  by  using  ammonia  nitro- 
gen fertilizer  made  at  El  Dorpdo  and  agri- 
cultural chemicals  and  Insecticides  at  Jack- 
sonville, that  he  bought  a  tractor — which  he 
operates  with  oil  from  El  Dorado — and  sold 
his  mule.  He  fattened  his  hogs  and  beef 
cattle  on  the  corn  last  fall  to  get  top  prices 
on  the  Kansas  City  market.  Before  going 
to  bed  last  night,  this  Arkansas  farmer,  while 
reading  under  his  fine  lamp  made  at  the 
Westlnghouse  Electric  Co.  plant  In  Little 
Sock,  bad  a  good  laugh  aa  be  read  the  Con- 
OMMxoNAi.  Rscoao  which  was  printed  on  pa- 
par  made  at  Camden.  He  knew  that  Con- 
graasman  GRoas  didn't  know  how  well  he 
alept  on  that  felt  mattress  made  at  Carlisle 
or  If  his  blame  dog  awakened  him  that  he 
would  fill  him  full  of  lead  mined  at  Lead 
Hill, 
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Tuesday,  June  1,  1948 

Mr.  KELLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  wish  to 
Include  an  editorial  from  the  Pittsburgh 
Press  of  May  27.  It  is  aptly  titled  "The 
Road  to  Ruin."  -for  it  is  concerned  with 
the  effort  being  made  to  scuttle  the  re- 
ciprocal trade  program,  despite  its  di- 
rect bearing  on  the  success  of  the  Euro- 
pean recovery  program.  Simply  by  re- 
citing international  trade  history,  result- 
ing from  our  tariff  laws,  the  article  pre- 
sents a  cogent  argument  for  extension  of 
the  Reciprocal  Trade  Agreements  Act 
without  crippling  changes. 

THE  ROAD  TO  RtJIN 

Yesterday,  while  most  Americans  were  look- 
ing the  other  way  and  thinking  about  some- 
thing else.  House  Republicans  passed  a  bill 
to  choke  the  reciprocal  trade  program  to 
death  with  red  tape. 

We  cannot  believe  the  Senate  will  agree  to 
such  a  foolhardy  measure — not  at  a  time 
when  Congress  is  voting  upward  of  $5,000,- 
000.000  a  year  to  keep  alive  the  peoples  and 
revive  the  Industry  and  commerce  of  Europe 
and  Asia. 


The  only  hope  we  have  of  getting  anything 
back  for  our  money  is  to  revive  world  pro- 
duction and  exchange  of  goods,  which  Con- 
gress has  Just  made  a  condition  precedent 
to  Marshall  plan  aid. 

Let  us  recall  what  happened,  as  an  imme- 
diate and  Inescapable  consequence,  the  last 
time  a  vote  in  Congress  signaled  a  turn  to- 
ward American  economic  Isolationism. 

The  measure  then  was  the  Smoot-Hawley 
tariff  of  1930.  It  sailed  through  the  House 
by  a  69-vote  margin.  The  Senate,  always 
more  responsible  in  such  matters,  approved 
it  by  a  margin  of  only  2  votes. 

More  than  a  thousand  leading  American 
economists  signed  a  statement  warning  that 
the  Smoot-Hawley  tariff  would  brliig-  on 
world-wide  economic  distress.  But  President 
Hoover  made  the  mistake  of  signing  the  bill, 
and  It  became  law  In  June  1930. 

The  fat  was  In  the  fire. 

A  month  later  Spain  and  Italy  raised  their 
tariffs  against  American  goods.  In  Septem- 
ber Canada  followed  suit.  Switzerland  start- 
ed a  boycott  of  American  products. 

In  November  the  Democrats  won  control  of 
the  House — the  Smoot-Hawley  tariff  and  the 
spreading  depression  were  the  main   issues. 

Next  year  things  got  worse. 

Austria,  Hungary,  Italy,  and  Yugoslavia 
signed  trade  agreements  detrimental  to  the 
United  States.  France  and  Spain  signed  a 
treaty,  withdrawing  the  most-favored-nation 
treatment  of  United  States  goods.  France 
applied  the  quota  system,  limiting  Imports 
from  the  United  States. 

American  Investors  with  billions  invested 
abroad  stopped  receiving  Interest  on  their 
loans — then  stopped  getting  payments  on  the 
principal.  Mr.  Hoover  was  forced  to  declare 
a  moratorium  on  all  the  old  World  War  I 
debts.  The  Austrian  Credit  Anstalt — biggest 
bank  In  central  Europe— collapaed. 

In  1933  it  was  really  tough.  Spain  and 
Italy  signed  an  exclusive  trade  treaty.  Great 
Britain  raised  Import  duties.  The  Imperial 
Economic  Conference,  held  at  Ottawa,  estab- 
lished Empire  preference  duties,  effectively 
barring  United  States  goods  from  all  the 
Dominions. 

In  another  American  election,  held  that 
year,  tha  Democrats  captured  tha  rest  of 
Congress,  and  the  executlva  departments 
which  they  have  held  since. 

American  exports  had  been  $5,241,000,000 
In  1929.  In  1930  they  were  $3,781,172,000;  In 
1931.    $2,377,982,000:    In    1932,    $1,576,151,000 

The  British  started  blocking  sterling.  Hit- 
ler came  Into  power,  and  with  him  German 
Finance  Minister  HJalmar  Schacht  and  hts 
blocked  marks.  World  War  II  was  in  the 
making. 

Do  we  want  to  go  through  something  like 
that  again? 


Taft-Ellender-Wag^ner  Housing  Bill 
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Tuesday,  June  1,  1948 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der permis.sion  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
include  herein  a  news  item  appearing  in 
the  National  Legionnaire  of  May  1948 
stating  the  endorsement  of  the  American 
Legion  of  the  Taft-Ellender-Wagner 
housing  bill: 

HotTSINO 

Indianapolis.  Ind. — Having  agreed  to  sup- 
port the  amended  Taft-Ellender-Wagner  bUl, 
now  that  it  provides  definite  priorities  fCM- 
veterans,  the  American  Legion  was  moving  to 


add  its  own  amendments  to  the  legislation  to 
make  It  a  real  veterans'  housing  measure. 

Endorsement  of  the  bill  was  voted  by  the 
National  Executive  Committee  of  the  Ameri- 
can Legion  or,  the  recommendation  of  Walter 
E.  Aleesandronl  of  Philadelphia.  Pa.,  chair- 
man of  the  National  Housing  Committee. 

The  favorable  action  came  after  National 
Commander  James  F.  O'Ncll  personally  took 
the  floor  and  made  a  dramatic  plea  for  adop- 
tion of  Chairman  Alessandronl's  report. 

In  its  resolution  on  the  T-E-W  bill,  the  NEC 
directed  that  the  American  Legion,  through 
its  national  legislative  director,  immediately 
present  to  Congress  further  amendments  to 
the  measure  to  incorporate  In  It  all  the  provi- 
sions of  its  own  Veterans'  Homestead  Act  of 
1948. 

Chairman  Alessandronl  told  the  NEC  that 
the  T-E-W  bill  (S.  866)  as  amended  by  Sena- 
tor Ralph  E.  F-landees,  of  Vermont,  and 
passed  by  the  Senate  on  April  22,  provided 
definite  priorities  for  veterans  and  thus  re- 
moved the  chief  ground  for  American  Legion 
objections  to  the  measure. 

HESOLtmON    ADOPTED 

The  NEC  adopted  the  following  resolution 
on  the  T-E-W  bill  as  submitted  by  Chairman 
Alessandronl: 

"Whereas  for  2  years  veterans  have  des- 
perately needed  adequate,  reasonably-pried 
housing:  and 

"Whereas  the  Congress,  public  agencies 
and  private  enterprise  have  been  unsuccess- 
ful in  providing  sufficient  quantities  of  such 
housing  for  veterans;  and 

"Whereas  the  American  Legion's  Veterans' 
Homestead  Act  of  1948  (H.  R.  4488)  provides 
the  best  means  of  providing  such  housing 
for  veterans:  and 

"Whereas  the  T-E-W  bill,  aa  amended  by 
Senator  FLAKOERa  in  conformance  with  the 
report  of  the  Joint  Congressional  Investiga- 
tion Committee  on  Hotuing.  haa  cured  many 
of  the  objectionable  defecta  of  the  previous 
T-E-W  bill;  and 

"Whereas  the  Flanders  amendments  do  not 
provide  the  aid  for  veterans'  housing  aa  con- 
templated by  the  VetaVans'  Homaataad  Act  of 
1048  and  therefore  tha  measure  is  deficient 
as  an  omnibus  housing  bill  by  failing  to  pro- 
vide sufficiently  for  the  veterana;  Now,  ttaara- 
fore,  be  It 

"Rfnolved,  That  the  director  of  the  National 
Legislative  Commission  be  directed  to  present 
to  the  Congress  further  amendments  to 
Senator  Flander's  amendments  to  tbe  T-K-W 
bill  to  incorporate  therein  the  provisions  of 
the  Veterans'  Homstead  Act  as  modified  by 
the  House  Veterans'  Affairs  Committee  Print, 
dated  March  28,  1948;  and;  be  It  finally. 

"Resolved,  That  the  national  executive 
committee  of  the  American  Legion,  in  meet- 
ing duly  assembled  hereby  goes  on  record  in 
support  of  the  action  contained  in  the  first 
resolving  clause  above  set  forth  and  orders 
specific  compliance." 

O'NEIL  STATEMENT 

National  Commander  O'Ncll  vigorously 
supported  Chairman  Alessandronl.  He  said, 
in  part: 

"I  have  traveled  some  83,000  miles  since 
September  1.  I  have  had  an  opportunity  to 
talk  with  thousands  of  veterans.  Legion- 
naires and  non-Legionnaires,  about  this  sub- 
ject of  housing.  I  have  made  it  a  point  to 
do  so.  This  is  the  most  urgent  issue  before 
the  country  today,  as  it  affects  veterans. 

"I  don't  think  we  can  ever  stand  in  very 
good  grace  before  anybody  if  we  are  willing 
to  accept  Federal  subsidies  for  ourselves  and 
indicate  we  want  them  denied'  to  anybody 
else.  I  don't  think  we  want  to  stand  in  that 
position. 

"I  find  myself  in  accord  with  the  report 
of  yoin-  housing  committee  as  submitted 
through  your  National  Econemlc  Commis- 
sion in  this  resolution.  I  say  to  you  this  Is 
a  critical  period  and  if  you  delay  it,  and 
continue  to  delay  It,  In  the  hopes  you  are 
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[o4n(  to  poctpon*  Ui«  day.  you  »n  only  ktd> 
lli^  youracU.  Vary  frankly,  you  art  klddlnf 
rounaU  and  Um  Lafkn  U  you  aamma  that 
xwltkUL  m*  1»  erltteal  to  the  Teteran  who 
»  in  OMd  of  booalnc.    SaoM  of  tb«m  have 

■B  fOfced  to  doubla  up.  AU  (K  ua  bare  are 
n  eoaafortable  circumataneaa.  or  moat  of  ui 
m.  but  I  want  you  to  think  about  tba  Tat«r- 
UQ  Who  la  forced  to  double  up  wtlh  othara. 
He  anda  hlmaeU.  bacauae  of  economic  eon- 
dltlona.  looklDC  to  rental  houalng.  He  can  t 
let  it.  Ba  li  looking  to  the  Amartcan  Laglon 
tor  aaatatanca  and  we  want  to  duck  bablnd 
nmtT* *»'•*§  that  la  not  really  the  laaua.  I 
My  to  you.  In  my  opinion  we  can  taka  action 

t«  without  Tlolattng  any  of  tba  raaoluUona 
}r  mandatea  of  the  national  organisation  as 
they  relate  to  housing  • 
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Intagratlca  Into  the  ayatam  of  Port  Arthur 
and  Datren  In  aouth  lianehurta  and  of  Sal- 
abtn  and  Raabln  In  northeast  Koraa  la  bow 
under  way. 

During  the  winter  of  10S0-4O  when  tha  Hlt- 
ITT  ftmlHi  pad  waa  In  force,  a  group  of  Oar- 
man  MbaMVtaa  apadallata  want  acroaa  Si- 
beria to  VladlfWtok.  where  they  were  enter- 
Ulned  by  AtfBlnl  Ivan  Tumaahcy.  chief  of 
tba  Red  Pacific  fleet  and  then  only  a  com- 
mander.    They    Tlalted    the    Komandorskie 


Rutsia't  Expan^f  Bases 
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or 

HON.  JAMES  P.  RICHARDS 

or  sccTH  cabolina 
IW  TH«  HOUSE  OP  RKPRESENTA'n  V  E8 

Tuesday.  June  I,  1948 

Mr  RICHARDS.  Mr  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Rec- 
oto  I  incltide  the  following  article  which 
amwared  in  the  New  York  Herald  Trib- 
unc  of  May  23.  1M8  The  article  waa 
written  by  Mr.  Ansel  E.  Talbert.  brtlllanc 
aviation  editor  of  that  great  paper  Mr. 
TMbert  tprlncs  from  a  long  line  of  dia- 
tlnfUUhed  South  Carolinians  and  we  are 
proud  of  him. 

Bull  I  Exptmmma  Babh  m  Iimbu  airs  Vm 

BaM 

(By  AmmH  B.  Talbert) 

-nm  Bovtet  Union.  atrWlna  today  for  con- 
trol or  Buropa.  at  the  HMse  tune  la  aapandlng 
with  all  poMlbIa  tpead  tlM  war  fOMMM  af 
Biaaru  and  of  maiov  Bovtet  Mm  Ml  the 

althotifh  l«HI*r«nga 
wtflaatty  witli  any  pr**- 
tlM  tmtlai 


TMi 
and  ■■ 
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lag  MB  a  Baiall«l  pMtf  of 
BMlBf  fl^l  ■•«  •••(  ll  tiM  Ural' 
TWr  a««  B«la«  iHia  with  the  aM  af  tfaia 

irfBBSM  aMaBtaf  Uito  Mlidla  ~ 
Umwm  MgB  Bavlai  oAalato  wtM 
fVMioBl,  UM  tecrat  racor*  of  Oafaay 
lag  iBa  ntler-Btaiin  pact  wtian  Ifea 

WW  ina<*hln«  re«  »t*atf  fvantttlai  tt  BMBPOM 
•ad  raw  materiau  froai  BiMiu.  aaB  a  variety 
ofeilMf 


TIM 

M-haBiBaB 


••viaa  nAW 

Braat    Btalla 


pavl 
oua 
Btuea 


itatea    "Ttm  Bitlldtnf  nf  a  atrong 
■BB  Baamftti  Navj  fov  «M  0  •  •  B  ahail  toe 


porta  IB  the 


<4  far 
eaotartag  at  VtoAvoMofe. 
tenBlBBi  tt  tha  Tr«na*StbertaB  latt* 
It  hae  baaa  learned,  already 

Amur  Rivar. 
Ml  sovthaaal  Bamchatka.  and 
Ml  the  KoaMBBanBla  lalanda.  oaly  t« 
oi  AflMTiaaBohaM  Attu. 


Today  former  Nasi  tachnlclana  who  helped 
to  build  the  ralnforced  concrete  tubmartne 
pena  of  St.  Nasaire  and  other  porta  of  Prance 
and  Norway,  which  proved  alraoat  Imperrloua 
to  atratcRlc  bomblni?  during  World  War  II. 
are  traveling  the  same  route. 

THacAT  TO  aum.T  LXMia 

Paru  for  large  nwnbara  of  Oarman-type 
XXZ  achnorkel  aabaurtnaa.  which  can  crulac 
auhmeigad  for  long  porloda.  fell  into  Russian 
hanBa  whan  the  Soviet  Army  occupied  eaatun 
Germany. 

It  la  obvloua  to  American  atrataglata  that 
a  primary  aaatgnment  of  aulmaarlnee  of  this 
type  In  event  of  war  In  the  PaclBe  would  be 
to  attempt  to  cut  the  vital  ocean  supply  line* 
of  the  United  States.  Among  the  moat  Im- 
portant of  tbeae  supply  llnea  are  the  onait 
between  Seattle  and  Alaskan  ports  and  be- 
tween the  weat  coast  and  Japan,  center  o( 
United  Statae  atrateglc  air  power  In  the  Far 
East.  Submarlnea  might  alao  launch  rockrt 
missiles. 

The  Soviet  Union's  red  t>anner  armies  of 
SIberU.  with  haadquartera  at  centers  along 
the  Trana-Slbarlan  Railway,  are  receiving  In- 
tenalin  training  In  the  suboero  cold  of  the 
Blberlan  north  to  Increase  theU  efltelency 
and  mobility  In  Arctic  regions. 

Staging  areas  back  of  the  Amor  Blver  Unc 
of  forttAcatloM  and  around  the  defenae  at 
tha  vutaeraUe  Lake  Baikal  tunnela  are  t>e- 
lag  prepared  by  battalions  from  tha  network 
at  eovraettva  labor  eaapa  organiaed  in  Si- 
beria. Om  af  tha  lafBaat  uniu  of  the  net- 
work la  tha  ao*«alled  Magadan  camples  In 
eaatern  Hibarla. 

Many  Japinass  priaoaart  of  war  are  alau 
being  trained  on  BIherlaa  tarrltory.  poaalMy 
with  an  eye  to  futura  Killtary  uae.  la  the 
•vent  of  war.  agalnat  Aawncan  heavy 
In  tha  A 
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^^tlMt^  sot  have  tha  <a»BraiaMi^ 

■f  ABMHasB  MaaiiMii.  Bwtet  airaraft  Mi  ih* 
far  iMg,  MillMtihB  Aisrlaaa  hMlIt  Beli 
r-fTa-Haaay  ml  vhlah  ware  iawa  in  tb« 
BevIM  Ualaa  BMtMm  WorM  War  II  hy  wa) 
of  Alaahi    aaa  largely  ahaoleta 

Tliara  ara  a  anaihaf  af  new  aireraft  fae* 
lavigi  la  Btharta.  Baaawr.  whiah  iiair  now 
ha  lumiag  out  jet  aireraft  and  B-at  type 


matlon  of  a  special  ministry  of  tha  oil  indus- 
try of  the  eastern    districts  of  the  U.  8.  8.  R. 
The  same  sources  stated  that  during  World 
War  n  the  new  fields  gave  substantial  service 
In  supplying  oil  to  the  Soviet  armed  services. 
By  the  end  of  1980  the  Soviet  officials  aald. 
output  of  the  second  Baku  would  bare  In- 
creaead  eleven-fold  over  IMO.    This  develop- 
ment would  be  Important  to  the  Industries, 
transportation  systems,  and  armed  forcca  of 
the  Soviet  Union  in  Kuropean  Russia  aa  well 
as  Siberia,  for  oil  Is  known  to  be  one  of  the 
weakest  points  in  tba  entire  Soviet  structure. 
Only  recently   Austrian   Government  offl- 
ciala  complained  that  the  ell  fields  there  were 
being  ruined  by  Soviet  demands  far  beyond 
normal  capacity  of  the  fields. 

In  evaluating  Soviet  Ruasla's  Siberian  ac- 
tivities, most  top  American  strataglsta  con- 
sider the  over-all  picture.  They  believe  that 
a  major  aim  of  Soviet  attempta  to  commu- 
nlae  Burope  Is  the  occupation  aa  soon  as  pos- 
sible of  any  advanced  base  sites  which  the 
United  States  might  utlllzs  in  the  future  for 
bombing  strategic  objectives  Inside  Russia. 

Gen.  Carl  A.  Spaatz.  Chief  of  Staff  of  tha 
United  States  Air  Force,  made. a  sUtement  lu 
this  connection  a  few  daya  ago  which  prob- 
ably waa  better  understood  In  Moecow  than 
In  many  political  quarters  in  Waahlngton. 
He  aald :  "We  have  not  yet  reached  the  point 
where  we  can  carry  out  sustained  twmblngs 
at  great  dlatancea-  and  I  don't  know  when 
we  wUl." 

Soviet  actlvitlea  In  the  vast  stretchee  of 
Siberia  between  the  Urals  and  the  Pacific, 
an  area  more  than  twice  as  wide  ta  the  United 
Btatea.  actually  represent  the  first  attempt  in 
modem  history  to  orgaalae  on  a  continental 
scale  a  network  of  alr-aaa-land  bases  sup- 
ported by  Btrategleally  dispersed  war  Indus- 
tries. 
America's  war  Industry  definitely  Is  not  so 


af  the  Air 
^oree.  haa  dlaeloeetf  Mttsttlgaass  rspsrts  eut- 
lag  thai  Soviet  Ru<sia  now  poaaaaaea  an  ««• 
aet  aopy  of  the  P-a4  ThtniBar)et  fighter  and 
several  fear  aaglns  )at  hoiahars  in  the  fiight- 

The  ihlrtf  ft-year  plan,  made  public  early 
Ml  Ifgg  My  VyaiMaMaa  Molotev.  than  Soviet 

of  aibertaa  BMhMfy  IgfNfear  with  whas  fea 

felled    rigliBal    MMMMMMa.      for    BMBf 

M  01  all  Ruaatan  all 
aad  a  asuah  higBar  pafaaMaas  of  gaaoliaa 
aame  from  the  area  of  IhO  iahu  ielda  la 
aouthwsel  BuaaU. 

PuhlioMBg  gauila  af  Om  IMi  piaa  olaloB 
that  a  oaeong  Bafev  would  be  drvelopoB 
la  a  aaw  oli>hearlng  area  between  the  Urala 
and  tba  Volga. 

In   announcing   the  prssani  great  Stalin 
plan  schedules  to  nia 
ItM.  odktal  Soviat  i 


A  BMcloaure  of  the  poealble  uaee  to  which 
this  induatrtal-mllltary  organlutlon  might 
be  put  In  the  future  is  contained  In  a  strst«« 
gle  sstlaaiH  prepared  by  the  st«s  of  the 
AhMBa  OeaaauuMl.  haaded  by  Lt  Oen  Nathan 
f.  Twining,  and  shown  to  this  correspondent 
la  Anohorags.    Tba  estlmau  stated: 

"It  la  not  hayond  the  realm  of  future  poe* 
•Ibtlity  that  rxded-mtsstia  attacks  could  be 
made  agatiwt  the  targe  weet-fi<>a«t  eitiec  of 
SaatOa.  Baa  ftaaOMOO,  and  l/«  Amale*  Ufnn 

la  aarlligailirB  ftii>*iu 

MlOil  OBMOVt  rtf  surh 
Is  atMfloi  aortn-i.iy  "•• 
rend  ptaaant  aapabllKlae  (»f  (he  a"^ 
a  glaaoo  at  aay  pntar  ptoymut  n  •  >  ■>  t 
fsaaana  tor  the  Alaska  Ooaiai 
Baetera  MMoria  Is  the  nearest  .««..,  ....«  tn 
Ruaaiaa  isadS  amr,  ar  likely  to  ha  tor 
tMaa.  la  aay  af  ABMMaa'a  « 
trial  saaisrs  alaag  «wO  aiNto  alt  imKaa,  tha 
shonasi  dietaasa  iglMnu  two 
What  waa  arHtOB  af  gtudad* 
af  tha  fHturo  lo  OftiaUy  true  of  long -range 
booshar  attaalu  of  today,  aaaumlng  that  Rue- 
slan  pllote  willing  to  undertake  a  one-way 
trip  aaa  ha  found  and  that  Alaakan  air  oe* 
f aaaaa  aad  aiilltary  legiatias  are  left  Mi  HMM 
prosant  uadev sloped  and  taadequata  stata. 


FiMliaf  With  Fiiiioa 

nTMKM  OF  rwffftniTt 
HON.  MELVIN  PRICE 

Og   llrlifTflTH 

m  Twi  ROOBi  or  mpottativbb 

Tutidat.  Juri4  I,  l$4l 

Mr  PRICI  of  nilnoU.  Mr.  SpaalMr. 
laavs  to  gStdOd  my  remarks  In  the 
I.  X  toetads  tbt  followink  editorial 
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from  the  St.  Louis  Star-Times  of  May  28, 

1948; 

"riBBSJire  wrrw  nssioN" 

"Fiddling  with  flaslon."  the  Democratic 
minority  in  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic 
Energy  calls  It.  and  it  is  an  effective  phrase 
for  summing  up  the  Republican  effort  to 
keep  President  Ttuman  from  reappointing 
members  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
for  full  terms. 

Republican  determination  to  let  partisan 
politics  enter  an  area  of  national  policy  that 
was  supposedly  fenced  off  from  such  inter- 
ference when  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  waa 
paaaed  last  year  Is  so  brazen  aa  to  defy  any 
defense.  Banking  strongly  on  a  victory  in 
the  Presidential  election.  Senate  Republican 
leaders  want  all  five  jobs  on  the  Commleaion 
open  to  appointments  by  a  Republican  Presi- 
dent. The  present  law  providaa  for  appoint- 
ment of  all  five  to  stao;ered  terms  of  from 
1  to  S  years  from  next  August.  The  proposed 
amendment  would  reopen  all  five  Jobs  after 
a  years. 

Repreeentative  Melvin  Paicz.  of  East  St. 
Louis,  who  filed  the  report  of  the  five-man 
Democratic  minority  on  the  Joint  committee. 
says  private  power  lobbyists  are  backing  the 
2-year  plan.  In  view  of  the  power  lobby's 
dislike  for  Chairman  David  Lilienthal,  this 
seems  plausible,  for  it  Is  entirely  conceivable 
that  the  Atomic  Energy  Commla&lon  will 
some  day  have  to  decide  on  polldea  for  de- 
velopment of  atomic  power  sources.  Natu- 
rally. Mr.  Lilienthal  can  be  expected  to  favor 
public  development  of  atomic  power — as  now 
provided  by  law — over  any  plan  to  turn  It 
over  to  private  lourests. 

But  beyond  all  this  la  the  prospect  of  com- 
plete collapse  of  the  high  nonpartisan  ob- 
jectives set  up  for  the  Federal  atomic  energy 
program.  With  such  a  collapse  would  come 
breaks  in  the  continuity  of  work  which  ran 
111  afford  interruption.  Por  the  present,  cer- 
tainly atomic  energy  development  Is  pri- 
marily a  matter  of  national  dafenae.  The 
Republican  theory  that  It  should  be  made 
subject  to  partlaan  daclslona  Is  no  more  de- 
fensible than  would  be  a  proposition  to  let 
party  loyalty  and  service  dictate  appolnt- 
menu  of  geoersia  and  admirals. 

Leading  scientists  have  repeated  their 
warning  sgninst  mliMig  poUMos  and  atomle 
study-  Mttt  the  word  af  tMa  ooiaatlata  is 
hardly  naoeaeary  to  show  the  larman  the 
dangers  of  Um  ootiroo  OQ9  leadership  aeems 
latont  Mppn  tating. 


TraaiaB  DalU*  Up  Um  Party 

txTUffioN  or  mnuiixf 
HON.GE0RCEG.5ADOWSKI 

or  MBCMIOAM 

nt  TIfB  HOUSB  or  RBPRBBBNTATIVM 

riu'rtfay,  June  t,  I94t 

Mr  SAOOWnU  Mr.  Bpaakar.  under 
losvB  to  oxtond  my  remarks  In  tha 
Rscoip,  I  wish  to  iiMlttUo  tho  following 
article  by  W.K  Krlsajr.tbgoommcntator, 
that  appeared  In  a  recant  tiaua  of  tha 
Uetroll  News: 

Twi  CoatsiawTAToa 
(By  W.  K    Kelsey) 
nt/MAD  svaoa  t;r  tms  fsirr 
fraaident  Trumaa  eontlnuaa  to  buUd  up, 
tar  the  raaord.  the   t>«mooratla  eaae  as  It 
■Met  and  will  he  preaenied  Ui  tha  platlorai. 
B»HlMr  ha  ia  tha  party'a  bmbMmo  m  sot. 
Aa«  tha  ■apaMtaaaa  Mi  OoapHa  loaitiua 
la  g»va  hlai  all  the  help  thay  aaa. 
JUmmi  dally    tba   PraMdoat  altbar  sake 
to  eruMt  soosa  maasara  ha  favora, 
ring  that  it  will  not,  or  prods  Daawcratla 
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leaders  to  try  to  get  action  on  bills  that  the 
Republlcana  in  control  of  both  Houses  are 
blocking. 

So  far  this  week,  Mr.  Truman  has  asked 
Congress  to  exjjand  the  social  security  sys- 
tem, which  it  will  not  do,  and  has  sum- 
moned his  own  party  leaders  to  demand 
passage  of  a  7S-cent  minimum  wage,  and 
the  Federal  aid  to  education  mea&ure.  Be- 
fore Congrees  adjourns  for  the  convention, 
be  will  have  thought  of  other  matters  to  be 
written  Into  the  Democratic  platform,  along 
with  denunciation  of  tha  Republican  Party 
4or  failure  to  put  them  through. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  in  bis  appeals  this 
week,  the  President  has  bad  bis  eye«  on  a 
multitude  of  voters. 

Hts  social  secmrity  program  alone  would 
add  an  estimated  aOjOOO,000  persons  to  the 
rolls,  and  increaae  benefits  to  several  mil- 
lions naore.  Tha  76-cent  minimum  wage 
would  affect  still  more  millions,  especially  in 
the  South,  where  Mr.  Truman's  cbampion- 
abip  cf  that  measure  may  undercut  the  op- 
position of  politicians  to  his  renomlnation. 

Similarly,  Federal  school  aid  Is  popular 
with  sootliernera  who,  though  heavily  taxed 
for  education,  are  still  unable  to  bring  their 
school  systems  up  to  the  average  national 
level. 

Thus  bit  by  bit  Mr.  Truman  strengthens 
his  own  cause  by  taking  advantage  of  Re- 
putilican  failure  to  grasp  these  leaues  and  do 
something  about  them. 

OIVTIfO     THK    IWMOCaATS     A    VAT    I8BU« 

The  House  Republicans  have  now  come 
to  the  President's  aid  In  fine  style,  by  voting 
to  renew  the  reciprocal  tariff  bill  for  only 
1  year  Instead  of  8.  with  what  Secretary 
of  State  Marshall  has  characterized  as  "crip- 
pling amendments." 

On  the  plea  that  haste  is  necessary,  be- 
catise  the  present  law  expires  Jtme  12,  the 
Rtilea  Committee  forbade  all  amendments 
on  the  floor,  deapite  Democratic  promises  to 
hold  det>at«  on  them  to  a  minimum  to  save 
tlxsc. 

Wednesday,  the  Republican  majority 
Jammed  the  bill  through,  even  membm 
who  denotuicad  tha  tactics  of  the  Rules 
Commltue  voting  for  it.  These  tnclttded 
Raprasentattva  Comir  of  Detroit,  a  dty 
vitally  IntrfMted  In  foreign  trade  s«  free  aa 
It  can  ttasonably  be  made:  he  aacrifired  his 
prlfifllplas  for  pany  rertilarlty  So  did  Rap- 
rosantatlvg  ■strm,  nt  Mew  Jersey,  ehslroMB 
Of  th»  foreign  Affairs  Cnrnmllfee,  kn«»wln| 
aad  adnUttthg  that  the  bill  was  wrong. 

The  m«Maure  now  gooe  to  the  Menata< 
whais  It  facaa  the  same  seeeeslty  vn  haete, 
That  body  U  sipegHd  to  paaa  it,  if  for  no 
other  fWMOB  tiuui  lo  put  frssident  TrumaB 
OB  g  hot  afiol.  For  the  frestdant  win  then 
have  the  diolee  of  vetoing  the  BMoeure  end 
thus  killing  It,  for  there  are  set  enough 
votes  In  Oongraes  to  pass  the  bill  over  his 
veto,  Of  of  signing  it  unwillingly  drkpMe 
the  fsrt  that  Beeretary  Marshall  has  said  it 
would  be  better  to  let  the  present  law  die 
than  to  enact  tha  Hotiae  bill. 

Thus  the  RapubMcans  ara  playing  (sat 
and  looae  with  a  fundnmenfal  Oovemment 
policy,   for   ptwaly   political   purposes 

Thay  ars  rewriting  themsetvaa  the  party 
of  high  protective  tariffs  at  a  time  when 
both  the  political  and  economic  futute.  not 
of  this  country  slone  but  of  the  world,  de> 
mands  freer  trade 

Rmr  can  we  oeutUiue  to  point  out  tn  tha 
Batlone  nf  Kurooa  the  advantages  of  lowering 
or  removing  all  harriers  to  Internstlfmal 
tradlnx  white  at  the  same  time  denying 
that  In  our  eaae  there  are  such  advantageet 

Msw  uuna  on  aAaoaiMiMa  rowaa 
Onder  the  preeant  taw,  the  fiaoMoat  i 
tiatet  tfeegdi^  tha  Btalo ; 
taruf  laelggBil  arn 
oatmtnea.    That  ta,  we  agpea  to 
tartts  oa  eeruin  goode  esparted  My  thoot 
ooMBtrlea,  and  they  afrae  to  lower  theM  tar- 
ICe  oa  eartaui  Amarleaa 


By  Esecutive  order  the  President  In  Ui84 
set  \ip  a  Committee  for  Reciprocity  Informa- 
tion, composed  of  representatives  of  seven 
Ooiwmment  agencies  interested  In  trade  sad 
tarhfe.  Its  present  chairman  la  the  vloa 
chairman  of  the  Tariff  Commission,  and  it 
contains  one  other  member  of  that  body. 
The  committee  goes  extensively  into  every 
question  of  reciprocal  tariff  reduction,  and 
holds  bearings  on  them.  It  then  makes  rec- 
ommendations to  the  President. 

Moreover,  by  an  Executive  order  of  1947, 
the  Tar  ff  Commission  L'  directed  to  inves- 
tigate alleged  injuries  to  American  produc- 
ers, arising  out  of  reciprocal  tariffs,  and  to 
recommend  remedial  action. 

It  would  appear  that  the  American  pro- 
ducer is  well  enough  protected  by  the  Com- 
mittee for  Reciprocity  Information  and  the 
Tariff  Commission.  But  the  Republicans 
don't  think  so. 

The  new  bill  takes  avray  the  powers  of  the 
committee.  It  turns  investigations  over  to 
the  Tariff  Commission,  and  authorizes  it  to 
fix  limits  to  which  tariffs  may  be  lowered — 
or  raised.  If  the  President  declines  to  fol- 
low the  advice  of  the  Tariff  Commission  in 
negotiating  a  reciprocal  trade  agreement. 
Congress  will  have  power  to  approve  or  dis- 
approve his  proposals. 

VOTING    AGAINST    NATIOMAL    INmSn 

What  the  bill  passed  by  the  Houae  does  Is 
to  nxUllfy  the  Committee  for  Reciprocity  In- 
formation, wbi(^  is  concerned  arlth  building 
up  our  foreign  trade,  without  the  sacrlflaa 
of  any  Important  American  Interest,  and  to 
exalt  the  Tariff  Commission,  which  is  In- 
terested only  in  the  (aimeas  of  ciutoina 
schedules  fixed  by  Congreaa. 

At  a  tine  when  the  Ouaariuaent  Is  trytng 
to  promote  foreign  trade,  the  sale  of  Ameri- 
can goods  abroad  and  the  receipt  of  foreign 
goods  in  payment  for  them  (which  la  tha 
only  way  In  which  trade  ean  be  conducted). 
Congress  has  decided  to  lm|t>ede  and  limit 
the  President's  power  to  make  reclprf)clty 
treaties  in  order  to  give  political  protection 
to  American  prodtwera  who  already  have, 
under  pre^nt  law  aad  aascutlva  order,  all 


the  protection  to  WMdB  may  are  reason « my 
entitled 

This  la  the  partisan  political  view,  oppoaad 
to  the  beat  interaats  of  tha  Nation  and  of  the 
Work). 

It  ta  noteworthy  that  many  BepnlllHin 
Congresamen  »m  tha  matter  ta  that  H|ht« 
even  tMo«i|M  onty  Ave  of  thoa  had  •enrage 
enough  to  vote  afatnst  the  Mil,  TheetgMep' 
rsMintativae  of  Detroit  Mere  evenly  divided, 
RepuMieane  ggalBat  OMSoarato.  Of  tha  Bo* 
puMleane,  one  kaew  hettar,  aad  Um  ethor 
two  ars  faithful  ruhber  staaipe. 


Reciprocal  Trgdo  EiteniloB  It  i  Crscigl 
Teet  ot  Ike  BipartiigB  Ferelfn  Policy 

KXTENSION  OF  RKMARKI 

HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGEU 

(0  MiCMlOAM 

IN  THB  HOUSB  Of  RBPRBBBNTATtVn 
Tunday,  Junt  1,  1941 

Mr.  DINOKLL.  Mr.  ipoBkor,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarka  In  the  Rtc- 
ORD,  I  tnelude  tlM  following  odMortsl  from 
the  Saginaw  iMIrh.)  News  of  March  4, 
1948: 
Dssw,  aoe  su  TMr  a/tMt*  wattm  Taaei  esora 

VOTO 


tend  for  anather  t  years  the  Raatpvoeial  Trade 
Agreemenu  Aet,  that  ntherwiae  (e  to  espira 
neat  ^ue  I3.  If  the  ptibiic'a  atmrnen  MaMaf 
la  oerract  that  today  thara  raiaU  little  to  dlo> 
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Dtmocrtt  from  Republican  tn  fun- 
thlnklnc.  thlM  r«que«t«d  Isflslfttloa 
a  gooa  tMt. 

luu»  OT«r  which  Democrau  and  iU- 
__  traditionally  fought  wa«  high  pro- 
tarUIa  or  tow  tariff*  lor  revenue  pur- 
only.  Bepubllcana  overwhelmingly 
;«te»n  tbc  (Uongly  Isolationist  stand  In 
.irt  of  high  tariffs. 

am  who  think  that  lasus  Unt  so  clear 

,  1  iMd  only  rsvlew  the  congrssslonal  vote 

ndprocal   trads  a«re«m«nu  slnca  they 

flrst  advanced  by  form«r  Secretary  ot 

Hun.  and  enacted  for  the  Orst  time  14 

a«o      In  five  e«t«nalon  votes.  Bepubll- 

Nily  once  gave  their  majority  support  to 

Msure.     That  was  in  1»43  In  the  midst 

war  when  our  Oovernment  felt  a  cloa« 

epUlt  with  our  allies 
other    votes    In   both    the    House    and 
I  were  so  heavUy  opposed  by  Repub- 
th*t    they    repcMantsd    clearly    the 
s  hlatortc  thinking.     Protect  home  In- 
and  agriculture  against  underselling 
Itlon  from  abroad— that  has  b«en  the 
protective  tariff  plank.     WUl  It  con- 
to  redBoaln  In  the  platform? 
reciprocal  trade  screements  negotiated 
:it  yea^  have  been  aimed  especially 
helping  to  recovery  the  16  cooperat- 
natlons    within    th©    framework    of    the 
plan.     If  economic  reconstruction 
those  nations  la  to  become  a   fact, 
jnlted  States  must  be  wUllng  to  accept 
of  their  products  as  well  as  pour  out 
0(  foods  for  overseas  consumption 
eontaaipliktod  in  the  Marshall  plan, 
■■■nri  of  th*  plan  for  European  ra- 
Is  anything  but  Isolationist  In  con- 
And  RspubUcan  leadership  beaded  by 
▼amcmaaa  ta  carrying  th«  ball  In 
bishalf. 

public  Is  well  sware  of  Senator  v*n- 

s  conversion   from  his  once  solidly 

viewpoint.    The  chslrman  of  the 

Foreign    Relations    Committee    has 

perbapa  more  clearly  and  certainly  mora 

ataly  than  any  Democratic  Congrssa- 

ths    Insaparable    relationship    of    tb« 

Stataa  to  the  rest  of  the  world. 

iprasantatlve  Woooanrr.  Republican,  of 

m.    suggeats    some    of    the    changatf 

^  .mof^  ■■pMhtlBiin  as  they  view 

tarJk  laaua  In  Um  Utht  of  today's  Inter- 

al   economic  disruption.     He  says.  "I 

with  some  of  the  changes  we  have  In 

that  we'd  be  justified  in  keeping  the 

,  "     But    he   can't    quite   hide    the   old 

fears  as  hs  views  the  potential  revival 

]  loropa  throosh  MUraball  plan  aid : 

tlM  lacxwary  pUns  we  now  have  are 
jBful,"  the  Bay  City  OongrMaman  warns, 
watt  and  see  what  foreign  countries  will 
_  our  eoooomy.    They  may  be  undersell- 
on  i^rteultural  as  well  as  manufactured 
."    Theae  are  the  horn*  of  the  dilemma 
which  the  traditional  protective  tarUI 
rnts  wrestle. 
Republicans  voU  In  the  requeatad  «• 

m  of  the  Reciprocal  Trade  AgreMDMlU 

will  demonstrate  more  convincingly  than 

'  ing    else    whether    they    have    truly 

n  off  their  isolatlonUt  cloak.     If  they 

It  may  well  be  said  that  not  too  much 

I  esMa  betvaaa  UM  fundamental 

o€  tba  BapuMMHi  and  that  of  the 


isoli  ttonlst 

Semite 

seer 

artl  rulately 
mai 
cm  «d 


nat  onal 
tbUA, 


low 


Dei  Docrat. 


BriHeh  Pslwtia*  Policy 

■AIIMBION  OP  RXMAiUGB 

or 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 


.)r  Ncw  ToBJt 


1 N  nu  Kousi  OP  MrmHBrrATXW 

Tuesday.  Juiu  1, 194t 

4x    BIULTER     Mr.   Speaker,    under 
Wvc  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Ap- 


pendix of  the  RxcotD.  I  include  an  article 
which  appeared  In  the  New  York  Post 
on  May  28.  1948: 
uow     oa     JACKAL? — THB     wina*     aritaoi. 

CHANOM    AS    «V1J»'8    FOIJCT    MaTLACM     TB« 

uAuouu  rmoua* 

(By  Observer) 
An  official  spokesman  of  the  Porelgn  OOkre 
said  a  few  days  ago  that  Great  Britain  must 
support  the  Arabe  In  their  war  against  the 
Jews  because  of  the  great  alliance  with  the 
Arabs  during  World  War  n  and  their  con- 
tribution   to    the    Allied    victory.     This    an- 
nouncement Lb  not  overburdened  with  truth. 
But  at  the  same  time  Brnest  Bevln  pretends 
to  be  impartial.     On  May  26  Churchill  asked 
in  Parliament  whether  Bevln  "will  bear  In 
mind  the  great  importance  of  our  pursuing 
an  even-handed  course  of  strict  Impartiality 
at  a  time  when  we  are  resigning  our  responsi- 
bilities in  Palestine?-     Mr   Bevln  replied:  "I 
have  done  that.     I  have  quite  a  clear  con- 
sclen.-e  on  that."     At  the  time  he  spoke.  Brit- 
ish officers  were  directing  fire  at  the  Jewish 
sections  of  Jerusalem. 

When,  in  1942.  the  onaUugbt  of  the  Axla 
armies  reached  their  greateat  proportions, 
and  they  descended  on  the  Middle  Bast  from 
the  Caucasus  In  the  north,  from  Libya  in  the 
south,  and  from  Burma  In  the  east,  and 
when  the  Sunday  edlUons  of  newspapers 
carried  large  maps  showing  three  converging 
black  arrows.  Churchill  made  a  most  des- 
perate speech.  In  which  ha  conceded  "the 
great  peril  that  threatens  the  British  Im- 
plre" 

At  that  time  the  only  people  In  the  area 
between  the  converging  arrows  that  came  to 
help,  voluntarily  mobilizing  Itsslf  and  rush- 
ing to  el-Alsmeln  In  Invaded  ^ypt.  and 
that  built  up  an  efficient  part  of  the  Eighth 
Army  under  Montgomery,  were  the  Jewish 
people  of  Palestine 

"Out  of  a  Jewish  population  of  half  a 
million.  137.000  registered  for  service  the 
moment  war  broke  out."  writes  Pierre  van 
Paaaaen  In  his  book.  The  Forgotten  Ally.  All 
of  them  were  volunteers,  since  Palestine,  as 
a  mandated  territory,  had  no  coiMcrlptlon. 
This  would  be  equivalent  to  43.000.000  vol- 
unteers In  the  United  SUtes.  At  the  time 
when  Montgomery  took  over  from  Auchen- 
lack  the  command  In  Africa,  a  quarter  of  the 
troops  on  the  African  front,  according  to 
van  Psassen.  were  Jews.  The  more  than 
30.000.  combat  soldiers — the  defenders  of 
Tobruk.  the  sappers  of  the  desert.  ttM  para- 
chutists who  descended  behind  Bommel's 
army — were  Jews 

"Palcatlne  furnished  to  the  BrltUh  armies 
In  Libya.  Eritrea.  KthlopU.  and  Somaltlsnd. 
thousands  of  doctors,  nurses,  axid  dentists" 
Tboussnds  of  truck  drivers  with  their  trucks. 
medical  supplies  and  food  for  the  Klghth 
Army.  "In  the  fateful  hour  when  Britain's 
fate  bung  In  the  balance,  and  when  Rom- 
mel boasted  tbst  as  far  as  be  was  concerned 
It  was  all  over  but  the  shouting,  the  little 
land  of  Paleatlne  placed  at  the  dUpoaal  of 
tlie  BrlUab  Empire  and  lu  armlee  In  the 
Near  Isst  an  Industrial  spparatus  of  7.000 
faetortee.  large  and  small." 

"The  Jewish  Paleetlne  was  one  of  the 
imponderables  that  turned  the  tide  against 
Hitler  at  the  moment  when  be  and  almost 
the  whole  world  least  expected  It." 

ror  4  years  the  Mediterranean  rotite  was 
tHipsasabla— Italy  ruled  at  its  center  Bup- 
Bllao  from  Bngland.  and  also  from  Aasrlea. 
ted  to  be  shipped  around  the  Boatlasat  of 
Africa  a  route  longer  than  the  equatorial 
Circumference  of  the  |lobe.  over  submsrlne- 
'  ■  waters,  fttti  lor  Palestln*'.  lu  pro- 
and  Its  iiitlliilssn  the  army  of  Mont- 
would  have  been  beaten. 
At  the  time  of  thU  great  emergency.  Ibn 
■attd  of  Saixlt  Arabia  supplied  the  army  of 
Montgomery  with  not  even  a  single  donkey. 
The  l^yptlan  royal  family  end  the  Ministers 
of  ^lypC  wars  in  direct  contact  with  Rom- 
■Ml;   the  ^ypUan  military  staff  spied  for 


Rommel:  and  all  was  prepared  for  the  tri- 
umphant entry  of  Mussolini  and  Rommel 
into  l^pt.  Iraq  had  already  perpetrated  lU 
stab  in  the  back,  having  declared  war  against 
the  BrttUh  on  May  2,  1941.  Syria  and  Leba- 
non were  under  Vichy  rule.  But  the  Jews  of 
Paleatlne  helped  to  quell  the  rebellion  of  Iraq, 
and  guarded  the  pipe  lines  from  there  to 
Haifa  in  Palestine.  Besides  almost  a  million 
Jews  served  In  the  Allied  armlee  all  around 
the  world. 

In  the  fable,  a  wolf  had  a  bone  stuck  In 
his  throat  and  was  choking.  In  his  dlstreaa 
he  begged  help  of  a  crane,  promising  eternal 
friendship  and  every  favor  The  crane  put 
his  head  Into  the  wolf's  mouth  and  removed 
the  bone  with  hU  beak.  When  he  asked  the 
promised  reward,  the  wolf  replied.  "Is  It  not 
enough  that  I  did  not  bite  off  your  head  when 
it  was  in  my  mouth?" 

But  the  BrltUh  Lion  actually  tried,  and 
still  tries,  to  bite  off  the  head  of  the  Jewish 
crane. 

As  late  as  1944.  when  refugees  from  Hun- 
gary and  Rumania  could  have  been  saved 
from  Hitler's  death  camps.  Oreat  Britain 
slammed  the  doors  of  Palestine  In  their  faces. 
When  the  war  was  over  Britain  hunted  down 
Jewish  survivors  of  the  death  camps  with  the 
Royal  Navy,  killing  some.  Imprisoning  all  the 
others 

A  fortnight  sgo  the  British  murdered,  with 
the  hands  of  the  Arab  Legion,  300  men. 
women,  and  children  of  Kfar  Etzlon.  Today 
British  officers  direct  the  shelling  of  Jewish 
Jerusalem.  lU  university,  its  synagogues.  Its 
hoapltals. 

The  greatest  retribution  that  could  be  In- 
flicted on  the  BrltUh  for  all  thU  U  the  trans- 
formation of  the  Hon  Into  a  cowardly  and 
ungrateful  creature,  the  degeneration  of  a 
once  noble  nation  Into  the  spiritual  heirs 
of  Hitler. 


Tbe  Nary's  Carrier  Profram 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HUGH  D.  SCOTT,  JR. 

or  m(MSTI.VAKIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTAITVEB 

Tuesday,  June  1.  1948 

Mr  HUGH  D.  SCOTT.  JR  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  RtcosD.  I  Include  the  fol- 
lowing editorial  and  letters  from  the 
Washington  Post  and  the  Washington 
Evening  Star: 
(Prom  tbe  Washington  Post  of  May  21,  19481 

OIAMT    CASaiXB 

It  is  Impossible  to  conceive  of  tbe  Sft.OOO- 
ton  aircraft  carrier  approved  by  the  Hcuse 
Armed  Servlcee  Commlttsa  as  merely  an  In- 
strument for  naval  lest  support.    If  the  car- 
rier still   has  Justification,  as  we  believe  It 
doee,    then    that    justification    U    a    m<«ans 
ai  oarrytng  war  to  ths  enemy  in  the  early 
asagae.    Tbe  approval  by  the  committee  U 
tantamount  to  recognition   that  the   naval 
air   arm  does  hsve  a  deflnlu.   If   auxiliary, 
strategic  mission  tn  complementing  the  ^rork 
of  the  Air  Force  In  attaining  air  superiority. 
Defense  heads  apparently  have  agreed  on 
giving  the  Air  Force  primary  reeponslblllty 
for  attacks  on  an  enemy  s  homeland.    To  ful- 
fill that  responstbtlity  it  wUl  bs  nsostaary 
sither  to  operate  from  such  orsrssas  bases 
as   can   be   obtained    In   friendly   nstlors  or 
captured  from  the  enemy,  or  to  eoncen  :rste 
OQ  long-raage  bombing  from  bases  in  or  near 
this  eotmtry.    Though  imporUnt  improve* 
menta    are    being    made,    nuse    long-range 
bombing  Is  not  now  a  practical  poaslblllty. 
To  be  sure,  one  of  these  days  It  will  become 
practical      But  until  It  does,  there  U  ■  gsp 
In  offeiMlve  power  that  must  be  filled.    That 
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U  the  utility  of  tbe  mammoth  carrier.  It  Is 
to  be  designed  to  cruUe  in  distant  waters 
and  to  permit  the  launchli^;  of  naval  planes 
with  a  l.lBO-mile  radius  capible  of  handling 
tlM  atomic  bomb. 

The  critlctam  vndtMibtedly  will  be  made 
ttet  so  huge  s  vassal,  with  a  loaded  weight 
of  up  to  BO.OOO  tons  and  costing  a  minimum 
of  glSS.OOA.OOO.  will  constitute  a  prime  tar^t 
for  enemy  attack.  That  criticism  U  not 
wkoUy  valid.  The  Increase  In  tonnage  does 
IMS  msan  a  comparnble  increase  in  dlmen- 
stsna  OMT  present  carriers:  the  purpose  of 
ctange  is  to  permit  more  runwsy  space 
lem  ■uperstrurture.  It  Is  doubtful,  for 
[)lc.  whether  tbU  cnrrler  would  afford 
even  as  Isrge  a  target  for  enemy  air  attack 
aa  a  ooncentratlon  of  nonmovable  air  basca. 
Moreover,  it  is  doubtful  whether  sn  enemy 
with  limited  numbers  of  atomic  bocnba 
would  rtak  wasting  several  on  such  an  ob- 
Jaettve.  especially  since  tests  bave  demon- 
that  atcmtc  bomfes  ass  asQst  effective 
naval  units  when  they  sre  huddled 

tr  rather  than  dispersed.  The  pr.n- 
dpai  vulnerability  of  the  carrier  to  air  as- 
sault would  be  in  dive-bomber  or  kamlkaae 
attacka.  which,  when  used  by  the  Japanese 
proved  relatively  ineffectual.  To  be  sure, 
the  carrier  would  afford  prey  for  svibmarlne 
tarpedoes:  but  judging  from  prevkma  ex- 
perience it  would  require  several  hits  to  dis- 
able the  vessel. 

Tbe  fundamental  aim  of  military  prepared- 
ness now,  as  In  the  past.  Is  to  be  able  to  strike 
hack  at  an  enf^my  with  crushing  force  as 
(futokly  as  possible.  Tks  supsrcarrier  seems 
ts  ua  a  useful  interim  laM>lement  for  itchiev- 
lag  tbat  end.    While  the  Air  Force  retains  its 

itbillty  for  delivering  the  knock-out 
les.  It  U  only  sensible  to  recognise  tbe 
Atr  Force's  present  limitations  and  to  XtJu 
whatever  other  measures  are  neoesaary  to  as- 
sure a  ready  offensive  force. 

(From  the  Wsahlnfjton  Evenlt^g  Star  of 
May  20.  1948] 

TWO  AUi  roacTs  a  blesstno 

Tn  the  Eoitob  or  the  Stas: 

I  see  by  the  papers  that  one  of  the  greatest 
airmen  of  our  time.  General  Spaatz.  Intends 
after  hU  forthcoming  retirement  to  devote 
bis  talents  to  fighting  the  Navy  In  order  to 
prevent  this  coiuitry  from  being  "saddled 
with  two  air  forces."  He  already  U  leading 
tbe  fight  to  block  the  Navy's  plans  for  build- 
ing a  60.000  ton  supercarrler. 

This  is  an  amsxlng  spectacle,  and  Indicates 
a  sad  lack  of  understanding  on  the  general's 
part  as  to  what  the  Navy  can  contribute  to- 
ward survival  In  the  air  age.  Unfortunately. 
thU  lack  of  understanding  U  not  confined  to 
Oeneral  Spaatx.  It  Is  shared  quite  grnerally 
b"  the  American  public. 

Our  splendid  Naval  Air  Force,  with  its  self- 
sufflclent  mobile  bases,  makes  It  posalble  for 
tbU  cotuitry  to  have  a  tremendous  advantage 
over  any  enemy  In  a  future  war.  If  we  have 
the  wisdom  to  exploit  and  Improve  this  ad- 
vanlage.  In  conjunction  with  our  70-group 
air  force.  It  can  make  this  country  Invincible 
In  the  air.  A  hard  hlttliig.  fast  moving  Maval 
Air  Force,  with  carrier  air  bases  cruising 
whcever  there  Is  salt  water,  can  be  the  dif- 
fer enos  that  makes  otir  command  of  the  air 
overwbslmlng.  We  are  not  saddled  with 
this  sdvsntsfs    we  ars  blssssd  with  It. 

Ths  Mavy  has  Itself  to  blame  for  tbe  ssd 
stats  of  affairs  )m  which  we  god  a  great  air 
rm 


Uks  OsosrdrSpasta  lending  the  fight  to 
away  a  powerful  and  uniqut  air  weap- 
on, The  general  and  the  public  cannot  bs 
aspssUd  to  spprsclats  what  tiM  Mavy  can  do 
In  ttos  air  ags  unless  tbs  Navy  itself  gives 
ttsmm  the  beneAt  of  expert  advioe  from  tl>s 
men  best  qualified  to  Rive  this  advice,  naately. 
Iks  nsval  aviators  who  bass  9snt  ths  bsit 
part  of  thsir  lives  building  «p  oMr  Naval  Air 
Force  The  taxpayrrn  are  solMMI  to  this  ad- 
vise,  but  lop  level  Navy  poUif  dsiilea  it  to 
them. 


Ever  since  tbe  flgbt  ovwr  the  so-called 
Cnlficatlon  Act  started,  nearly  2  ytat*  ago, 
the  naval  air  experts  have  been  gagged,  aatf 
are  stlU  gagged.  Th<  y  are  told  that  In  their 
public  utterances  they  must  avoid  contro- 
versial subjects  Of  course.  Oeneral  Spaatz's 
statement  makes  the  very  existence  of  naval 
aviation  a  controversial  subject,  and  there- 
fore bsrs  any  public  discussion  of  It  by  the 
Navy. 

The  official  ptirpose  at  this  gag  is  the  laud- 
able one  of  promoting  cooperation  between 
services,  and  speeding  true  unification.  But 
Its  actual  result,  which  is  daily  becoming 
more  Inunlnent.  Is  the  undermining  of  an 
important  and  exclusively  American  source 
of  air  supremacy. 

C.  T.  Foaca. 

IFrom  the  Washington  Post  of  May  27.  1948] 

GIANT  CABXIEB 

Please  accept  congratulation  on  your  all 
too  brief  editorial  of  May  21  entitled  "Giant 
Carrier."  written  with  an  acumen  both  note- 
worthy and  commendable. 

Potent  as  air  power  ia  within  its  scope,' 
one  should  not  forget,  through  any  process 
ot  wishful  thinking,  tliat  even  cur  most 
capeble  bombers,  with  loads,  must  operate 
against  any  worth-while  enemy  from  (and 
beck  to)  numbers  of  bases  within  feai>ible 
distances  not  only  for  tfaemeelves  but  for 
their  escorts  as  well. 

In  particular,  the  beginning  uf  a  cam- 
paign may  not  be  the  Roman  holiday  which 
we  hope  it  will  become.  The  difficulty  Is  not 
so  much  the  magnificent  power  of  our  high 
exploaive,  but  rather  how  to  get  enough  of 
it  ecacUy  to  where  we  want  It  to  do  the 
damage. 

Although  there  haa  been  wonderful  tech- 
nological progress  in  planes,  the  lessons  of 
the  western  Pacific  in  these  matters  should 
be  remembered.  Then  too.  with  the  progress 
In  planes  have  come  disturbing  problems  of 
bases,  tbelr  ntnnbers,  Increased  sine,  and  fan- 
tastic logistic  requirements.  BaFes  must  be 
taken,  secured,  held,  and  served. 

It  is  quite  true  that  land  bases  of  a  system 
once  secured  are  Immobile.  Advance  toward 
the  enemy  requires  movement  of  bases  by 
some  process,  or  else  new  bases.  It  is  no  kas 
true  that  intrgrated  and  trained  air  power 
Is  an  essential  aim  of  any  worth-while  Na\7. 
It  would  not  be  inappropriate  to  edd  to  your 
contribution  that  two  capable  carriers  may 
be  four  times  as  valuable  as  one.  and  fotir 
may  well  be  valuable  in  similar  ratio. 

G    J.  ROWCt-IFT. 
lUar  Admirai.  United  States  Mavy  {reUred). 
Washinctcw. 


Soil  ConsenratioB 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  E  C.  GATHINGS 

or  ABKAKBAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  June  1.  194i( 

Mr.  GATHINOB.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  lo  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Rcc- 
oao.  I  Include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  Crittenden  County  iArk.) 
Times  of  May  29.  IMS: 

KBV  smLoiwa  ncx  sort 

Although  tbe  Fsdsral  Oovcrnmsnt  faded 
to  meet  lU  obligations  to  Crittenden  County 
farrnsn  tbrougb  tbt  payment  of  its  thsre  of 
tiTtnsf  for  aoil-buUdlng  projscu,  those  who 
soopsratsd  with  ths  conservation  program  in 
ths  county  In  1047  will  find  the  Bsoosy  spant 
for  tbs  work  a  Justifiable  expense. 


Last  year   the  farmers  carried  out  mora 

soil-building  projects  than  ever  before  tn 
the  history  of  the  county.  Tbe  record  is 
commendable  and  reflects  tbe  advancement 
being  made  in  agriculture  today. 

The  statement  "eternal  vigilance  Is  the 
price  of  liberty"  applies  to  our  soil  as  well  as 
our  national  life,  says  Alex  Stirewalt.  of  Oil- 
more,  cur  Crittenden  County  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Administration  Committee  head. 

While  there  is  much  being  said  about  In- 
creasing military  strength,  it  must  be  re- 
Dsembered  that  the  real  strength  ot  the 
NatioD  Is  rooted  In  the  soil  and  too  often  and 
too  long  the  soU  from  which  we  get  our  food 
is  taken  for  granted. 

Only  by  keeping  our  soil  productive 
through  the  use  of  conservation  practices 
can  we  be  able  to  keep  our  Nation  strong. 
I^rmers  of  Crittenden  County  will  havs 
another  opportimity  to  do  their  share  of  tbia 
Important  Job  this  year. 

We  are  certain  they  will  not  fail. 


Enay  on  Franklhi  Roosevelt 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON  BURR  P.  HARRISON 

or   VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  KfiP&SSBNTATrV'ES 

Tuesday.  June  1.  1949 

Mr.  HARRISON.  Mr.  Speaker,  unckr 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  insert  an 
essay  written  by  Vivian  Waters,  of  the 
Luray.  Va..  High  School,  which  won  first 
prize  in  a  contest  by  the  Luray.  Va., 
Chapter  of  the  Daughters  of  the  Ameri- 
can Revolution. 

Another  prize  awarded  hy  the  Daugh- 
ters of  the  American  Revolution  for  the 
student  most  proficient  in  American  his- 
tory was  won  by  Lois  Broyles  who  had  a 
grade  of  98.5. 

The  essay  follows: 

FRAIVKLm  aOOSXVXLT 

Franklin  Roosevelt  was  bom  on  January 
30.  1882,  Bt  the  family  estate  near  Hyde 
Park  overlocklng  the  Hudson.  His  father, 
James  Roosevelt,  was  a  wealthy  landowner, 
a  vice  president  of  a  railroad  and  a  minor 
member  of  the  diplomatic  servioe  under 
President  Cleveland.  His  motber,  Sara 
Delano,  was  an  excepuonally  atls  woman 
who  sprang  from  a  merchant-shipping  fam- 
ily. Pranklln  was  the  fifth  cousin  of  Presi- 
dent Theodore  Rooee\-elt.  Prom  private 
tutors  he  passed  through  Oroton  School  and 
tben  entered  Harvard  where  be  studied  iiard 
aad  took  part  in  football  and  rowing.  Aftsr 
graduation  bs  entsrsd  Columbia  Law  Bebool 
and  fUtlsbsd  bis  work  in  li>07.  Tbsn  be  be- 
gan law  practice  with  a  leading  New  yorM 
law  firm. 

March  1006  he  married  Anna  Eleanor 
Aooasvslt.  bis  sixth  cousin. 

Throughout  bis  Ufe  be  rsgarOsd  himself 
as  an  active  farmer  and  liked  to  tM  called  a 
country  squire. 

During  World  War  I  Roossvsli  was  Asstit- 
ant  ■sevstarjr  of  Navy, 

Roossvslt  was  a  strong  bclisver  In  tbs 
prloslplss  of  tbs  League  of  Nations. 

Ja  tbs  suaainsr  of  iwai  infantUs  paralyals 
bseams  rlfs  In  many  plsoss.  Roossvslt  wss 
going  to  his  cottsfis  at  Csmpobsllo.  Nsw 
Brumwiek,  wbsrs  bs  bsard  Chat  a  torsat  firs 
was  raging  nearby.  Be  and  bis  two 
■pent  hours  slsariag  taratas  SMd 
underbrush  Then  half  sahauslsd  bs  fa- 
turned  homs  and  went  m  s«rta»mlng.  TtaMi 
■at  d«wn  in  bis  vrei  bathing  atUt  to  rsad 
his  mall.  He  retired  U)  bei  with  whst  bs 
thought  was  a  heavy  cold.    But  found  It  to 
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_  careful  exerciee.  winter  treatmenU. 
nrtauntag  »t  Warm  Springs.  Oa..  b« 
hla  ttrancth  back.  He  continued  an 
legal  practice  and  forroed  tbe  flrm  ol 
jelt  and  OConnor  In  1W4. 
19S3  be  waa  elected  President  of  the 
.^  Statea. 

1030  RooeeTClt  gave  more  than  Id  acres 

to  tbe  Government  from  his  Hyde 

eMatr.-.     He  alao  gave  a  WSO.OOO  library 

mlldlng  was  financed  by  the  Democratic 

and  houses  hU  public  papers.     It   U 

by  Government  funds  as  a  me- 

„  to  Rooaevelt. 

April  IMS  Rooeevelt  was  at  his  cottage 
i  Springs  for  a  brief  rest.     On  April 
signed    numerous    documents    and 
state  papers.     A  portrait  painter  was 
sketches  of  blm  when  he  fell  over  In 
( hair  and  said.  "I  have  a  terrible  bead- 
•  and  became  unconscious.     A  few  mln- 
later  he  died. 
was  burled  at  bU  Hyde  Park  estate. 
June    1945   the   "Uttle   White   House- 
Springs  was  given  to  the  American 
ie  as  a  shrine. 

velt  was  President  for  12  years.    The 

._  evenu  of  these  13  years  made  Rocse- 

career  one  of  the  most  Interesting  of 

irn   times   and   gave   him   a   place   with 

ton.  Lincoln,  and  Woodrow  Wilson 

world  flgur*. 


V'arm 


Heap  Plentir  Bureaacratt 


The  primary  objective  of  the  Indian  Re- 
organisation Act  passed  by  Congress  In  1034 
was  to  help  the  American  Indian  achieve 
eventually  hU  economic  independence.  To- 
duy  we  find  that  little  progress  has  baen 
made  In  accomplishing  thU  worthy  purpose 
in  tbe  intervening  14  years. 

In  lu  report  thU  week  on  the  Interior  De- 
partment   the    House   Appropriations    Com- 
mittee says:  "The  paternalUtlc  control  exer- 
cised  lu   many   Instances    (by   the   Bureau) 
bas  tended  to  retard,  rather  than  expedite. 
t.be  advancement  of  the  Indians.     The  suc- 
cesses of  Individual  Indians  have  been   at- 
tained not  beca-M^  of  programs  promulgated 
by  the  Bureau  of  Ihdlans  Affairs,  but  In  spite 
thereof.     The  continued  supervUlon  by  the 
Bureau  over  education,  health,  economy,  wel- 
fare, and  other  activities  of  the  Indians  has 
often  resulted  In  discouraging  sslf-rellance 
of  the  Indian.     It  has  caused  him  to  rely 
less  and  less  upon  his  own  resourcefulness, 
and  to  become  more  dependent  upon  Gov- 
ernment help  and  supervision." 

A  businessman  recently  said,  when  testi- 
fying before  a  Senate  Committee  on  the 
Indian  Affairs  budget:  -In  these  days,  when 
we  hear  so  much  about  equal  rights  and 
privileges  for  racial  minorities,  even  as  an 
International  polkry.  I  say  that  our  treat- 
ment of  the  original  Inhabitants  of  this 
American  soil  makes  a  disgraceful  exhibit."  • 
The  history  of  the  Indian  Service  seems 
to  demonstrate  once  again  that  bureaucracy's 
natural  tendency  to  perpetuate  Itself  ren- 
ders It  Incapable  of  accomplishing  a  purpose 
whose  fulflllment  calls  for  the  eventual  liqui- 
dation of  that  bureaucracy. 

Alvik  N.  Btjacxa. 
Research  Director. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  GEORGE  B.  SCHWABE 

or    OKLAHOMA 

I^  THB  HODSl  OF  RXPRESENTATIVBS 

Tuesday.  June  I.  194S 

Sir.    SCHWABE    of    Oklahoma.    Mr. 

Sp^er.  I  am  Just  In  receipt  of  bulletin 

21.  released  under  date  of  June  1. 

-.  by  the  research  office  of  the  Na- 
tlofcal  Association  of  State  Chambers  of 
Co  nmerce  under  the  heading  of  "Federal 
•pi  wUnc  facts." 

4  Li  a  manber  of  the  Interior  Subcom- 
ml  tee  of  the  House  Appropriations  Com- 
■li  tee.  and  particularly  since  I  was 
dbilrman  of  the  appropriations  for  the 
Bu  reau  of  Indian  Affairs,  I  am  delighted 
to  note  that  the  research  ofBce  of  the 
National  Association  of  State  Chambers 
of  Commerce  approved  of  my  portion  of 
th' ;  report  of  our  Interior  Subcommittee, 
and  quoted  at  some  length  therefrom. 

The    release,    entitled    "Heap    Plenty 
Biv-eaucrats."  follows: 

"BSar  PLSMTT    BCltXAUCaATS" 

rbere  are  10J>»4  employees  on  the  pay  roll 

of  tbe  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  according  to 

April  report  of  tbe  ClvU  Service  Com- 


'  rhe    last    c«nsus    figures    give    the    total 
Inftian  populaUon  of  the  United  States  as 


mis  means  that  there  Is  one  Indian  Ser%-- 
1C4  employee  today  for  every  30  Indians  In 
tta  I  United  States  ' 


Tbe  Indian  Service's  oirn  estimate  of  the 
Indian  population  U  393.623.    This  makes  1 
Mtpk>yee  to  every  35  Indians.     A  check  of 
•numerating    methods    of    tbe    Indian 
vte*   and    tbe   Census    Bureau,    however, 
us  that  tbe  census  estimate  cooMa 
eltwer  to  tl>e  true  picture. 


Communism't  Waj  With  the  Fanner 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

<■>»■ 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

or  NEW   TOSK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  I.  1948 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarlts  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  RxcoRD,  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing article,  which  appeared  in  the  New 
York  Herald  Tribune  on  Sunday.  May 
30,  1948: 

COMMUNISM'S  WAT  WTTH  THX  FAaMlX— aEDTJC- 
TION  or  LANOro  riASANTS  TO  SCMDOM,  A 
STANDASO    KXXaCISl    OF    SID    POLICT 

(By  Heptlsax) 
Those  persons  who  are  familiar  with  the- 
oretical and  applied  Marxism,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  with  the  American  farmer's  habits 
of  thought,  on  the  otbar.  have  always  taken 
It  for  granted  that  tlM  American  farmer  does 
not  have  to  be  foravamed  and  forearmed 
against  the  bland WimonU  of  the  Red  agi- 
tator. This  assumption  Is  based  on  the 
knowledge  that  what  communism  has  In 
store  for  the  rural  popxilaUon  of  any  coun- 
try. In  which  lU  agents  win  control.  Is  tbe 
socialization  of  tbe  land  and  the  reduction  of 
that  poptilatlon  to  the  status  of  a  vast  herd 
of  two-legged  Uvestock.  the  property  of  the 
uiiilaiailan  state.  That  is  a  fact  which  can 
be  oonflnMd  from  scores  of  books  on  Marx- 
ism and  Leninism,  with  the  stamp  of  Mos- 
cow's approval  on  them;  and  from  any  sketch 
of  Russian  history  from  1917  to  the  preeent. 


•Mr.  Pred  E.  Schluter.  president  of  Ther- 
moid  Corp.  Mr.  Schluter  Is  a  member  of 
this  association's  committee  on  Federal 
expenditures. 


But  to  assume  for  this  reason  tbst  the  Amer- 
ican  farmer's   mind   Is   Impregnable   to   all 
Bolshevik  blandishments,  one  must  first  as- 
sume  that   be   Is   thoroughly   famUlar   with 
Communist  policies  and  achievements,  or  one 
must  assume  that,  when  the  Communist  aj)- 
proaches  the  honest   agrarian   he  la  equally 
honest,  and  tells  him  Just  what  will  be   ^n 
store  far  him  If  he  helps  to  promote,  or  fa:  Is 
to  oppose,  a  proletarian  revolution.    Neither 
of  these  two  latter  assumptions  Is  Justified. 
The  average  farmer  does  not  know  the  tra- 
dltlor.al  Marxist  attitude  toward  "the  laid 
hungry  peasant"  as  a  natural  enemy;  nor  has 
he  heard  of  the  well  tried  wjA  In  which  he 
can  be  "■  neutralized  "  and  then  f educed,  "with 
much  circumspection  and  step  by  step,"  to 
state  serfdom.     (The  last  two  quotations  iire 
from  the  American  Communist  Party's  offl- 
clal  English   translation   of  Third   Interna- 
tional   "theses"!      Nor    Is    It    the    least    3lt 
likely  that  any  Red  agent  wUl  give  any  Amer- 
ican farmer,  even  the  poorest  share  cropper, 
or  Mexican  contract  laborer,  an  Inkling  of 
what  the  Marxist  plans  for  him.    The  culti- 
vation of  discontent,  or  resentment  agaliist 
capitalism,  and  the  organized  expression  of 
these  feelings.  Is  Job  enough  now  for  -.he 
CommunUt  sgltator  In  "the  advanced  coun- 
tries." 

Now.  this  Is  not  a  scare  piece      I  am  not 
working  up  to  sensational  revelations,  fcr  I 
have  nothing  startling  to  reveal.     I  am  aot 
going  to  suggest  thst  a  Muscovite  effort  to 
subvert  the  American  rustic's  faith  In  Am>!rl- 
can  Institutions  has  made  any  headway  worth 
mentioning;   for  It  has  not.     I  simply  wint 
to  say  that  thU  work   Is  not  t>elng  wholly 
neglected.     The  Communist  Party  of  Aner- 
Ica.  like  every  other,  had  to  accept  21  can- 
dltlons  when  It  Joined  the  Comintern,  stime 
clearly  Implying  a  readiness  for  treason   In 
the  event  of  trouble  with  Russia.    Condition 
5  reads.  In  part:  "A  systematic  and  regular 
propaganda  Is  necessary  In  the  rural  districts. 
The  working  clacs  can  gain  no  victory  unless 
It  possesses  the  sympathy  and  support    of 
at  least  part  of  the  rural  workers  and  of  the 
poor  peasants.    •     •     •    It  should  be  car-led 
on   through   Communist   workmen   of   loth 
city  an'l  country  who  have  connections  with 
the   rural    dUtrtcts.     To    refuse   to   do    this 
work,  or  to  transfer  such  work  to  tmtrost- 
worthy  half  reformists.  Is  equal  to  renounc- 
ing the  proletarian  revolution." 

The    Third    International    was    dissolved 
about  5  years  ago.  but  anyone  who  th.nks 
that  this  stern  Injunction  Is  no  longer  b  aid- 
ing on  the  American  Communist  is  a  slnple 
soul.  Indeed.    Whether  bound  or  not.  he  j  at 
It.     If  I  wanted  to  Invite  a  libel  suit  that 
would  be  hard  to  defend     I  could  name  half 
a  dozen  crypto-Communlst  publications  with 
big  rural  circulations,  in  which  no  word  of 
Marxist  doctrine  ever  appears,  and  scacely 
a  favorable  mention  of  Soviet  Russia,  but  In 
which  the  business  of  undermining  the  less 
sophisticated  American's  faith  In  his  caun- 
try's  politico-economic  system  Is  carried  on 
with  great  zeal.    As  for  workmen  of  the  Red 
persuasion  who  are  supposed  to  win  the  con- 
fidence of  the  agrarians,  real  workmen  In  that 
role  may  be  scarce;  but  the  efforts  being  :nade 
by  various  labor  lesders.  whose  close  co.itact 
with  the  CommunlsU  Is  well  known,  to  In- 
gratiate themselves  with  farm  organlzatlona 
and  cooperatives,  are  t>eglnnlng  to  be  con- 
spicuous.   Then  don't  forget  that  the  Com- 
munists who  are  so  tirelessly  booetln;{  the 
stock  of  Henry  Wallace,  farmer,  are  particu- 
larly appreciative  of  the  fact  that,  though  no 
nuijor  farm  group  has  formally  approved  his 
candidacy,  great  numbers  of  weary  toUcra  on 
the  land  are  tuning  In  to  hear  him  ciy  out 
against  preparations  for  war  and  to  lissure 
them  that  this  country  has  no  Irreconc  liable 
difference  with  Russia. 

I  am  ready  to  agree  off-hand  that  the  sum 
total  of  these  efforts  do  not  so  far  ataount 
to  a  hill  of  beans.  But  It  Is  presumablv  sow- 
ing little  germs  of  doubt  in  a  great  nimber 
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ot  not  too  weH-lnformed  minds,  which 
ttM  Reds  would  make  a  tar  more  strenuota 
effort  to  feed.  If  we  were  to  have  that  eoo- 
nonle  set  hark,  or  runaway  inflation,  for 
which  all  good  Communists  pray  to  Um 
of  their  prophets.  With  farm  la- 
down  and  debts  taking  on  the  aspect 
of  hideous  specters,  the  ^MMte  work  done 
would  make  It  easier  to  generate  hatred  of 
Wall  Street,  and  poasibly  to  promote  serious 
denoBstratlons  against  landlords  and  t>our- 
credltors. 
This  country's  military  streacth  depends  in 
no  small  part  upon  Its  economte  bealtli. 
When  It  comes  to  manpower  our  strciigth 
depends  In  no  small  part  upon  the  people's 
oonAdence  tliat  our  politico-economic  system 
provides  equal  opportunity  more  fairly  than 
any  otlter,  and  can.  through  representative 
government,  be  made  still  fairer,  without 
blasting  It  to  bits.  Our  peacetime  Influence 
everywhere  abroad  depends  almost  wholly 
upon  confidence  abroad  in  our  ability  to  keep 
our  economic  health  and  In  our  people's 
devotion  to  our  system. 

It  is  naturally  the  Communist's  business  to 
undermine  our  health  and  to  destroy  confi- 
dence in  It  here  and  abroad;  and  If  he  can  do 
Just  a  little  of  that  on  the  farm  front  he  Is 
doing  it  where  it  can  do  a  lot  of  damage.  In 
a  passage  from  the  21  conditions  quoted 
above,  the  Reds  confess  that  there  is  no  use 
cootemplattng  a  reroltitlon  until  the  cooper- 
ation of  some  part  of  tbe  peasantry  Is  as- 
sured. Proletarlaas  must  eat.  and  so  must 
commissars.  But  so  must  Democrats  and 
Republicans  eat:  and  Um  fMlow  who  can  put 
even  a  small  percentage  of  food  producers  In 
a  mood  to  cut  off  the  food  supply  Is  In  a 
position  to  slip  a  knife  Into  our  vitals. 

It  Is  tbe  purpose  of  this  article,  therefore, 
to  suggest  that  In  planning  defenses  against 
communism  It  should  be  the  serious  concern 
of  the  Government,  farm  organization  lead- 
ers, labor  leaders,  and  farm  Journal  editors 
to  plan  the  defense  of  the  farmer's  mind 
against  the  subversion  of  his  American  ism. 
Of  course,  we  all  know  that  words  do  ixit  pay 
off  mortgages  or  keep  up  farm  equipment  in 
hard  times,  and  that  the  best  defense  of 
sound  Americanism  Is  a  sound  economy  and 
a  relentless  fight  to  keep  opportunity  open. 
But  next  to  that  comes  Information.  We 
have  the  most  Intelligent,  patriotic,  and 
shrewd  farm  population  in  the  world;  and  no 
Communist  would  get  very  far  with  even  the 
poorest  share  cropper,  as  Tve  said,  if  the  his- 
tory of  the  peasantry  In  modern  Russia,  and 
the  peasant's  place  In  Marxist  philosophy 
were  clearly  understood  by  our  rural  popula- 
tion. I  can  give  no  more  than  the  skimpiest 
outline  of  the  kind  of  information  that  the 
American  "peasantry"  should  have  in  the 
space  that's  left;  so  I  propose  to  return  to 
this  theme  2  weeks  from  now.  But  here  la 
that  outline. 

Nearly  a  century  ago  Karl  Marx  told  the 
Communist  League  that  the  victorious  revo- 
lutionary IndustTlnl  proletarians  should  not 
trust  the  peasantry  with  possession  of  the 
land.  It  made  petty  hourgeoU  capitalists  of 
them,  hostile  to  socialism.  A  ruling  prole- 
tariat, at  the  mercy  of  a  hostile  peasantry, 
was  unthinkable.  Labor  colonies  should 
work  big-scale  farms  for  the  state.  After  the 
1917  revolution,  vrhen  Lenin  proposed  to  buy 
the  peasantry's  help  in  the  business  of  liqui- 
dating the  landed  gentry,  all  his  orthodox 
Marxist  friends  screamed  heresy  at  him. 

But  Lenin.  wlM>  never  repudiated  a  doc- 
trine but  never  let  a  doctrine  get  in  the  way 
of  an  expedient,  was  able  to  afaow  that  If  the 
peasants  didn't  get  the  land  there  would  be 
no  liquidation  of  the  aristocracy,  no  food  for 
the  precious  proletariat,  no  food  for  the 
army  and,  finally,  little  or  no  army.  His 
wisdom  prevailed,  and  a  peasant  army  beat 
off  every  counter-revotatlonary  effort — for 
tbe  sake  of  tiie  land.  But  do  you  suppose 
that  Marx's  warning  was  forgotten?    By  no 


Three  yean  later,  with  Lenin  firmly  e8tal>- 
llitaed  in  the  dictatorship  and  Stalin  having 
much  to  do  with  the  drafting  of  policy 
"theses"  for  the  Third  International,  a  com- 
plete program  for  taking  the  land  away  from 
the  peasants  step  by  step  and  nationalizing 
agriculture  waa  adopted  as  worlrt  policy  by 
tbe  Second  Comintern  Congress.  Anyone 
who  wants  to  study  It  tn  detail  and  see  how 
closely  Stalin  has  followed  It  should  read 
Theses  on  the  Agrarian  Question,  starting 
on  page  182,  In  Blueprint  for  World  Con- 
quest, published  by  Human  Events.  The 
text  Is  that  adopted  by  the  Communist  Party 
ol  America. 

Tbe  process  Is  simple.  Tbe  rural  popula- 
tion to  divided  Into  four  groups,  according 
to  economic  status.  At  the  top  are  the  lard- 
holding  aristocrats  who  do  no  labor.  You 
get  all  the  peasants  to  help  you  btimp  th<nn 
off  and  reward  the  poor  with  land — all  of 
it  If  jrou  must,  some  of  It  if  you  are  strong 
enough  to  start  socializing  the  rest.  Then 
you  organize  the  poorest  elements,  day  lab<jr- 
ers,  the  landless,  and  the  most  wretched  ten- 
ants, keeping  two  groups  of  middle  peasants 
at  least  neutral,  until  the  down-and-outers 
are  ready  for  action  and  you  are  strong 
enough  to  give  them  proletarian  and  police 
support.  Then  out  they  go,  and  the  land  is 
more  thinly  divided.  Then  you  persuade  the 
remaining  small  fry,  on  their  tiny,  uneco- 
nomic plots,  of  the  advantages  to  them  of 
pooling  their  land  so  that  farming  can  be 
mechanized  and  modernized.  The  forms  of 
persuasion  depend  upon  the  plgheadedncss 
with  V7hlch  these  little  people  cling  to  their 
antisocial  land  hunger — and  to  the  police 
powers  that  you  have  meanwhile  built  up, 
of  course.  Finally  you  have  them  all  herded 
into  these  closely  disciplined  agrarian  indus- 
tries— bound  to  the  land  as  their  great- 
grandfathers were,  except  when  you  want  to 
siphon  off  manpower  into  the  army  or  likto 
serfdom  to  the  machine. 

If  this  program  is  stiidied  in  detail,  it  be- 
comes beautifxilly  clear  that  tbe  highly 
touted  agrarian  reforms  in  eastern  0«r- 
many,  Bulgaria,  Hungary,  Dortbem  Korea, 
and  wherever  reforms  are  in  progress,  ire 
the  duly  prescribed  first  steps  in  the  old 
program  for  reducing  a  hoodwinked  free 
peasantry  into  state  serfdom.  Tbe  grand 
finale  to  this  program  of  mixed  violence  and 
chicanery,  as  envisaged  In  these  theses,  under 
the  dictatorship  ot  tbe  now  saactifled  Lecln, 
Is  of  particular  interest  to  any  American  who 
rejoices  In  possession  of  a  little  place  of  his 
own.  The  proletariat,  when  It  has  secured 
for  Itself  a  complete  and  absolute  subir.ls- 
slon,  will  reorganize  tbe  whole  (agricultural) 
IndoBtry  on  the  Ijasls  of  wholesale  collective 
production.    But  more  of  this  later. 


The  Failure  of  the  GOP  Consms 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BURR  P.  HARRISON 

or   VIRUINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesda9,  June  1.  1948 

Mr.  HARRISON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  RccoiiD,  I  append  the 
following  editorial  from  the  Staurton 
News-Leader,  Staunton,  Va.,  of  May  30, 
1948,  entitled  "The  Failure  of  GOP  Con- 
gress" : 

THa  raiLtms  or  cop  coMGazas 

Republican  leaders  of  Congrcee,  In  setting 
June  19  as  adjoomment  date,  have  flx'^'d  a 
goal  that  meaas  dangetiw  delays  in  enac  ting 


much-needed  legislation .  All  of  the  Im- 
portant meuuies  now  tmder  consideration 
cannot  poealbly  be  paaaed,  even  If  the  legis- 
lators, responding  to  the  appeal  of  Chairman 
Tarr.  of  the  OOP  Policy  Committee,  work 
night  and  day.  Should  Congress  decide  to 
recess  Instead  of  adjourn,  a  poet -con  ventiona 
session  means  there  will  be  poor  attend- 
ance and  inadequate  attention  to  the  Na- 
tion's business,  for  with  one-third  of  the  99 
Senate  seate  end  all  4S5  Bouae  seats  at  stake 
in  the  fall  election.  Members  are  going  to  be 
more  interested  in  looking  after  their  politi- 
cal fences  than  legislation. 

Senate  and  House  leaders  are  expected  to 
meet  Tueeday  to  decide  upon  the  legislative 
program  which  will  be  undertaken  tn  the 
3  weeks  remaining  before  adjournment  date. 
First  place,  reported  tbe  Aasoctated  Press 
yesterday,  has  been  given  to  the  bill  to  admit 
Ehiropean  displaced  persons;  second  place 
goes  to  the  draft;  third  to  a  resolution  by 
Senator  Vandensebg  favoring  a  western  Euro- 
pean defense  alliance.  Any  one  of  these 
measures  could  tie  up  business  for  the  rert 
of  the  session. 

There  remain  a  number^  of  appropriations 
bills,  which  wUi  be  nashed  tiirough  without 
proper  consideration;  universal  mUltary 
training,  which  has  obviously  been  side- 
tracked because  of  mistaken  political  fears; 
Senate  action  on  the  House  bili  destroying 
the  reciprocal  trade  treaty  program,  author- 
ization for  which  ex|>lres  June  12  unless  the 
Senate  acts;  the  Mtmdt  bill  outlawing  the 
Communist  Party,  which  can  Just  as  well  He 
In  Senate  committee;  the  Truman  clvll- 
rlghts  program  and  social  security  extension, 
neltAer  of  which  are  poHtically  dangerous 
and  will  be  sldeti-acked  with  pleasure;  exten- 
sion of  the  terms  at  tbe  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mlsslonera,  which  will  certainly  require  a 
decision,  either  on  tbe  Republican  effort  to 
limit  extaxskm  to  2  years,  a  palpable  play  for 
gaining  partisan  control  ui>der  the  expected 
GOP  Ktmmiatratloo,  with  dangers  of  ex- 
ploitation of  atomic  energy  for  private  rather 
than  public  ben^t,  or  on  full  terms. 

Boose  action  on  the  Taft-Ellender-Wagner 
long  term  bousing  bill  may  be  attempted,  but 
it  can  hardly  be  effected  before  June  19.  for 
tbe  bill  bas  strong  opposition.  The  Senate 
may  get  around  to  repeal  at  the  margarine 
tax,  which  after  Hooae  passage  won  another 
smacking  victory  in  the  Senate  Finance  Com- 
mittee. Tliere  is  some  proqiect  that  Sena- 
tors may  try  to  force  consideration  of  an 
antl-lynchlng  bUl.  but  this  means  a  certain 
filibuster  and  responsible  Republican  leaders 
may  t>e  expected  to  use  all  of  their  authority 
to  prerent  the  measure  reaching  the  floor. 
Another  controversial  matter  is  the  bill, 
passed  by  tbe  House,  granting  tbe  States  con- 
trol of  tidelands  for  oil  development,  and  It 
la  tmpnbable  that  this  will  be  Included  In 
the  msh  legislative  program.  Doing  so 
would  three  ten  the  whole  program  of  "mxist" 
measures. 

The  sad  trutii  Is  that  the  Eightieth  Con- 
gress has  talked  too  much  and  transaetetf 
too  little  business.  Some  Members  bpv« 
blocfced  vital  messores  by  injecting  extra- 
neoas  qoesUoos,  such  as  "dvll  r;ghU"  amend- 
ments to  tbe  imperative  draft  bill.  Tbetw 
have  been  too  msny  efforts  to  gamer  votes 
by  fighting  (or  revolutionary  changes  favored 
by  various  minorities,  and  these  efforts  have 
slowed  down  tbe  work  of  Congress  to  such 
an  extent  that  the  Jam  of  bills  which  are 
necessary  to  the  proper  functioning  of  the 
govemmeiU  and  to  the  national  safety  can- 
not be  broken  In  tbe  time  available. 

This  much  Is  certain:  The  Reputilieaa 
majority  has  forced  the  OOP  to  enter  the 
election  campaign  with  a  record  of  broken 
promises  as  to  economy  and  with  black  marks 
for  dastruction  of  the  reciprocal  trade  pro- 
gram and  for  Jeopardizing  the  defense  pro- 
gram. The  prospect  of  a  Republican  Presi- 
dent in  the  White  House.  b«ck»d  by  majori- 
ties in  Congress,  is  dark  Indeed  when  ona 
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thi  kki  of  a  return  to  •oonooUe  laoUtlon.  tx- 
pto  tatlon  of  ttctoUnda  oil  »nd  atoaUc  cnerfy 
for  private  tnt«rMU.  and  continued  refusal  to 
•d(  pt  a  national  defenae  profram  which 
woi  ad  dlacourace  Buaalan  aggreaalon.  save  our 
occupation  forces  from  another  "Pearl  Har- 
,"    and    strengthen   our    eolce    in   world 
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EXTTNSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  JOHN  E.  FOGARH 

or  utOBS  taLAito 

^  rtn  HOU8«  or  represent ativis 
Tuesday.  June  1.  194i 

At.  poo  arty.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
lei  ve  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  R«c- 
ott.  I  include  the  following  article  by 
Pr  fderic  W  Collins  from  the  Providence 
(F  .  I.)  Sunday  Journal  of  May  30.  11H8. 
CKIP  KrrtAam  Ui«a»li  To  Paoouc¥  VoTi-0«»- 

■1WO  Social  L»oi«latioh — Racoao  ii«  Cow- 

isEss   Caixxd  Habolt  tsi   Paizx  Packacs 

»A«TT   Ptjimnkd  To  Havs  Rkadt   roa   VoT- 
-Lmt  or  ttomr  Bnxa  Cirr  tx  Jmn  19 

iAjovaitvnrr  Rvni 

(By  Frederic  W.  Collins) 

)i7ASMntcTOM.  May  ».— It  looks  as  If  the 
tei  m-end  Jam  tn  Congrees  would  mean  the 
m  rlAce  uf  s  good  deal  of  the  social  legtala- 
tk  n  the  Republican  majority  had  planned  to 
t  Uilo  lU  record  for  1»48  campaign  purpoaw. 

a  gWMral  tLe  Republican  leadership  iMd 
hcped  to  time  lU  achlevemenu  so  that  u 
CO  jld  turn  out  In  the  second  session  of  the 
CI  fhtleth  Congress  s  group  of  welfare  mea*- 
ur  M  which  would  t>e  new.  bright,  and  shiny 
attractions  for  the  electorate  In  a  Preslder.- 

This  strategy  waa  adhered  to  during  the 

nitt   eeilnn.  when   the   Republican   enac*- 

^ts  at  twoad  public  interest  were  limited 

the  Taft-Hartley  Act  and  the  outlawu.g 

portal -to-portal  pay.     At  the  end  of  that 

ston.  the  Bimhilrsns  looked  forward  to  a 

of  poUtlcallT  tifective  do-goodlog  upon 

r  ratum. 

•t  It  was  later  than  tOtey  thooght.    The 
of  biMlneae.  notably  tAa  Buropaan  re- 
ft, became  so  great  and  so  com- 
It   in    the   eecond   seealon 
bad  to  be  puahed  aside. 

>  of  ■ofoaa  KeyttMtww  eoaunittees  to 

eye  to  eye  with  the  Senate  on  what  eon- 
■t  tu'  a  liberal  laglalatlon  also  accounted  in 
sc  me  inauncee  for  the  OOP  slow-down. 

With  spproprlsttons  bills  piling  up.  the 
11^  Qg  "must"  measures  has  been  pared  down 
Republican  policy  makers  aa  they  point 
■  a  June  19  adjournment. 
Among  the  measures  which  are  almost  cer- 
loat,  although  they  would  hare  been 
aUal  poUtlcal  value  to  the  Republi- 
•  BHieral  taz-revlalon  bill  prepared 
_  the  Houea  Waya  aad  Means  Committee. 
w  id  an  eatanaton  of  aoetal-eecurlty  oovera«e 
9.000  employee*  of  Stale 
•nU  eligible  for  Paderaj 
oth-aga  benefit  tnaurance. 

rtcklag  at  the  coverlet  are  several  Bteas- 

of  even  wider  popular  Intereet.    A  lOBg- 

housing    program    may   get    tluougb. 

|h  that  is  doubtful,  and  If  It  doea  It 

eartalnty  be  stripped  of  public- 


ttion  doea  not  appear 
hava  a  gootf  ahaani.    Tbara  to  no  pcaause 
a  national  iMalth  program.     Not  aittch 
to  tociaaaa  the 

ita  to  TS  oanta  an 

faoM  a  diAeult  courae.     Only  by  the 

stapa   can    tfea 

to  put  thraugh  a  ctvtl- 


ri^rta  progiam  which  they  had  hoped  would 
win  them  votes  tn  populoua  Magro  centers 
of  the  North  while  having  the  seeond  great 
advantage  of  embarrassing  the  Democratic 
Party 

There  U  considerable  hope  that  the  Re- 
publicans can  put  through  some  eort  of  a 
draft  bill,  which  will  be  an  enactment  of 
doubtful  political  advantage  to  them;  a 
renewal  of  the  farm  price  support  program; 
the  Vsndenberg  sUtement  of  policy  In  sup- 
port of  a  western  Kuropean  alliance,  and 
legislation  allowing  the  entry  of  displaced 
persons  from  Europe. 

BAMorm.  or  ACMiKvcMxim 
Apart  from  these  enactments,  the  Repub- 
llcana  can  claim  full  responsibility  or  credit 
for  only  a  handful  of  Important  measures — 
the  afore-mentlcned  Taft-Hartley  and  antl- 
portal-pay  acu;  an  Income-tax  cut.  unifica- 
tion of  the  armed  services;  the  Presidential 
succession  bill;  the  propoelng  of  s  constitu- 
tional amendment  limiting  a  Prealdent  to 
two  terms,  and  the  creation  of  a  commission 
on  ths  reorganization  of  Oovemment  which 
may  have  splendid  resulu.  but  too  late  for 
election  purpoeea. 

It  can  ahare  credit  equally  with  the  Pres- 
ident for  doing  lu  part  tn  the  European  re- 
covery program,  provided  the  approprlatlona 
oome  through  Intact;  for  the  implementa- 
tion of  the  Truman  doctrine:  for  interim 
aid  to  Europe,  and  generally,  for  a  manful 
devotion  to  bipartisan  foreign  policy.  An 
acceptable  extension  of  the  Reciprocal  Trade 
Agreements  Act  may  be  worked  out.  but  It 
la  doubtftil  If  anything  the  Senau  Repub- 
licans achieve  tn  that  direction  can  entirely 
redresa  the  political  advantage  Incurred  by 
the  performance  of  House  Republicans  on 
tbia  laeue. 

The  Republicans  had  some  bad  luck.  No- 
body told  them  In  time  that  the  world  was 
going  to  need  just  about  as  much  attention 
ss  the  American  voter  In  the  first  3  years 
of  the  Republican  restorstton  In  Congress. 
But,  all  In  all.  the  record,  for  whatever  rea- 
sons. Is  scarcely  the  price  package  the  party 
had  planned  to  have  ready  for  the  liM8 
Preeldentlal  voters. 
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The  Full  Life  af  a  Lawyer 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HOMER  A.  RAMEY 

or  OHIO 
IN  THS  HOIJSB  OP  REPRESENT ATIVBS 

Titaatfay.  June  1.  1949 

Mr.  RAMET.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  revise  and  extend  my  remarks. 
I  Include  extracts  from  the  sermon  de- 
livered by  Rev.  Miller,  of  Geneva.  Ohio. 
at  the  funeral  of  Hon.  Lyman  K.  Cham- 
bers, former  president  of  the  Ottawa  Bar 
Association,  on  the  subject  The  Pull  Life 
of  a  Laaryer: 

The  long  life  of  public  service  of  this  law- 
yer might  well  be  called  a  "full  docket " 
Over  W  years  were  spent  in  serving  the  pub- 
lic, aa  teacher,  lawyer,  mayor,  etc.  He  bad 
a  full  docket  of  grUc  to  bear.  He.  like  his 
Savtor.  waa  **a  man  of  aorrows.  and  acquaint- 
ed with  grief**  He  was  fortunats  thst  he 
could  make  bla  home  with  hla  brother  Ben's 
family.  Such  kindneaa  will  not  go  ttnre> 
warded.  Tou  will  remember  that  Paul  said 
that  we  ahould  "Bear  one  another's  burdens, 
and  so  fulfill  the  Law  of  ChrUt  " 

He  served  a  little  as  a  defense  attorney. 
Ha  bad  little  111  to  speak  of  anyone  He  de- 
fsadad  people  in  and  out  of  court.  He  knew 
that  to  have  friends  one  muet  be  a  trland. 
You  knoiw  I  think  that  all  of  ua  mlgM.  waU 
become  defenae  attorneys  tn  these  daye  when 


so  many  people's  characters  are  being  rulneg 
by  Idle  talk  More  of  us  should  ask  for 
circumstantial  evidence,  for  exhibit  A.  B.  •rtc. 
when  we  hear  people  bearing  false  wltneaa 
against  our  neighbors. 

A  similar  legal  term,  "advocate."  I  would 
like  to  mention.  John  2:1  reads:  "We  tisve 
an  Advocate  with  the  Pather.  Jestu  Ch*lst. 
the  righteous."  An  sdvocate  Is  one  who 
pleads  the  cavise  of  another.  Jesus,  the  great 
New  Testament  Lavrglver.  pleads  our  cause 
before  Ood.  He  told  us  to  come  to  Htm. 
Hear  Him  ss  He  says.  "Come  unto  Me  all  ye 
that  are  weary  and  heavy  laden,  and  I  will 
give  you  reet."  Also  "Bleaeed  are  they  r-hmt 
mourn,  for  they  shall  be  comforted. "  And 
again.  "He  that  confeeaeth  Me  before  3ien 
wUl  I  also  conf eaa  before  My  Pather  whU  h  la 
In  heaven."  Tea;  Christ  U  our  Advocate. 
and  we  gladly  turn  to  Him  for  help.  Jsmee 
MootgooMry  has  put  this  thought  besutltully 
for  us  In  the  last  two  verses  of  his  hymr.  In 
the  Hour  of  Trial : 

"Should  Thy  mercy  send  me  sorrow,  toll,  and 
woe. 

Or   should   pain    attend    ms    on    my    path 
below. 

Orant  that  I  may  never  fall  Thy  hand  to 
see. 

Orant  that  I  may  ever  cast  my  care  on 
Thee 

-When  my  last  hour  oometh,  fraught  with 

strife  and  pain. 
When    my    diut    retumeth    to    the    diut 

again. 
On  Thy   truth  relying,   thro'   that  mortal 

strife. 
Jeetu.  take  me  dying,  to  eternal  life." 

A  lawyer  Is  fsmUlar  with  Judgments  We 
must  sU  face  trial  some  day  befcre  a 
supreme  court  compoeed  of  the  Oreat 
Trinity— Ood.  HU  Son.  the  Holy  Spirit.  Like 
all  good  Jury  members,  these  three  will  be 
Impartial,  locking  not  upon  the  ou  ward 
man.  but  upon  his  hesrt  We  must  si  face 
Judgment  day.  Here  will  be  determine  1  our 
acquittal  or  Indictment.  It  will  t>e  'Well 
done  thou  good  and  faithful"  or  "Depart 
from  me." 

Circumstantial  evidence,  we  are  told  In 
the  Word  of  Ood.  will  be.  whether  ve  on 
earth  were  found  feeding  hungry,  quen  -hlng 
thirst,  taking  In  strangers,  clothing  caked. 
visiting  the  sick  and  imprisoned  or  lound 
not  doing  these  kind  things.  Remesiber, 
friends,  theee  things  must  be  done  l:t  Hla 
name  as  Christians.  Por  example,  I  am  not  a 
Mason.  Therefore  I  cannot  do  these  things 
as  a  Maaon,  becauae  I  do  not  bear  the  name. 
Theee  good  acts  must  tw  done  as  a  Chris- 
tian, not  as  Just  a  good  moral  person,  lor  tis 
to  stand  acquitted  on  Judgment  day. 

The  case  of  thU  Iswyer.  Lyman  Kelsey 
Chambers  against  trials  of  life  on  earth  tie- 
low  has  been  dismissed.  The  supreme  court 
has  the  verdict  which  none  of  us  knor.  It 
la  on  the  Lamb's  Book  of  Life,  not  our 
ledgers. 

Tee.  as  far  as  this  lawyer  goes  It  Lt  now 
written  on  his  shingle  "Court  adjourned." 
TbU  life  la  but  a  petit  Jury  affair.  The  life 
to  come  Is  one  much  greater — a  grand  Jury 
affair.  We  can  all  go  to  our  home  over  there 
If  we  keep  Jera'  ooamandmenta. 


Commuoita 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WILUAM  C.  COLE 

or  taaaocrai 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RVHBHNTATTVBS 

Tuesday,  June  1.1  fit 

Mr.  COLE  of  MlaMurl.     Mr.  Spaakor. 
under  leare  to  extend  my  remarks  In 


the  Recoro.  I  include  the  following  radio 
broadcast  by  Jack  Beall: 

Good  erenlng.  I  want  to  talk  tonight  on 
th-!  Mundt-Nlxon  bill  against  subversive  ac- 
tivities. There  seems  to  be  a  lot  of  confu- 
sion about  wbat  It  doee  and  what  It  does 
not  do.  A  somewhat  typical  case  was  the 
radio  debate  the  other  night  between  Qov- 
ernor  Dewey  and  Mr.  Stassen  on  whether  tbe 
bill  outlawed  tbe  Conununlst  Party. 

Governor  Dewey  was  quite  right.  In  his 
quotations  at  the  framers  of  the  bill,  to  the 
effect  that  they  had  no  Intention  of  out- 
lawing the  party.  They  have  said  It  over 
and  over  again  that  this  was  not  their  pur- 
poee.  If  they  had  meant  to  do  that  they 
nowM  have  gone  much  further  and  forbidden 
ptaoee  on  the  ballot  to  Communist  candi- 
date* and  things  Uke  that. 

Wbat  they  are  aaylng  to  the  Communist 
Party  Is  this:  "We  are  setting  up  certain 
Btandarda  of  coiKloct,  in  this  ookl  war  be- 
tween tbe  United  States  and  world  oom- 
muiiism.  We  Inalst  that  your  connection 
wlLh  and  domination  by  tbe  World  Oommu- 
nlai  Party,  directed  from  Moecow.  bhall 
cease.  We  aieo  Insist  that,  if  you  claim 
to  be  a  leglttaMite  poUtioal  party,  you  act 
like  on*  and  make  avaliable.  for  public  in- 
spMlton.  your  membership  list,  and  your 
flaaaclai  statementa.  If  you  do  not  do  these 
tbli^a.  tben  tiiere  are  certain  penalties." 

That  is  tbe  situation  in  a  nutabell — the 
boiled  down  residue  of  what  the  bill  seeks 
to  make  law. 

It  Is  entirely  up  to  the  Communist  Party 
to  decide  whether  they  would  obey  such  a 
law  or  not.  It  is  tn  ttieir  power  to  do  either 
tbUW— obey  the  Uw  or  disobey  tbe  Uw.  If 
ttaf  41aobey  the  law  they  are  subject  to 
tbe  peoaltiee.  Uke  anytwdy  else  who  dia- 
obeya  tbe  law  tbey  have  gone  outside  tbe 
law — tbey  bare  outlawed  themaelvea. 

Suppose  that  there  had  been  no  law  againat 
bank  robbery,  for  example,  and  a  lot  of  It 
bad  been  going  on.  People  got  sick  and 
tired  of  It  and  said  that  this  new  kind  of 
robbery  was  henceforth  to  be  against  tbe 
law  Weli,  tbe  bank  robbers  all  over  tbe  land, 
m  a  sort  at  organiaed  way.  get  very  indignant 
about  It  and  aay.  "You  can't  do  that  to  us. 
It  is  a  new  law.  for  one  thing — making  some- 
thing a  crime  that  wasn't  a  crime  before. 
Tou  oaat  outlaw  lu  like  that.  We're  go- 
log  to  keep  right  on  robbing  bauk.s. "  Query: 
If  they  do.  have  tbey  been  outlawed  or  have 
tbey  outlawed  themaelvee? 

Every  law.  when  broken,  results  In  tbe  out- 
lawing ot  the  person  breaking  it,  eo  far  aa 
that  particular  law  is  concerned.  It  Is  quite 
within  the  power  of  the  Communist  Party, 
United  SUtee  of  America,  to  decide  which  It 
aball  toe.  If  they  disobey  the  law,  when  and 
If  It  beeomes  law.  tbey  have  only  tbemselves 
to  blame  if  tbey  do  outlaw  themselves. 

One  of  tiie  funny  things  about  this  whole 
slttMtioo  to  that  tbe  cUlm  te  made,  on  behalf 
of  the  party,  that  It  can't  afford  to  register 
Ita  nifembershlp.  Pepreeentatlve  Maacaii- 
Tomo,  at  New  York,  wbo  has  a  100-percent 
voting  record  on  things  favored  or  not  fa- 
vored by  the  Communist  Party,  put  Into  the 
Oil— Hei  I  III  1 1  Roooao  the  other  day  a  brief 
on  tbe  axpoeurc  section  of  the  Mundt-Nlxon 
biU. 

"Ooauauniat  has  beeoaM  a  bed  name  In 

t hla  county says  the  brief .    "Many 

organ mations  could  not  survive  if  tbey  had 
to  adopt  a  Oommimlst  label.  Even  a  frankly 
Ooatmuniat  orgaulaatlon  cannot  survive  If  It 
mtiat.  by  lUtiug  tu  membcra.  subject  tbem 
to  theee  (serious  economic,  eoclal.  and  po- 
litical) dMabUlttea." 

That  la  wfeat  I  caU  admitting  tbamaalvm 
a«t  of  oourt.  Tbey  aay  tbay  woisid  have  to 
U  tbey  Ubelad  tbemeelvse  for  wbat 
are.  and  labeled  tbelr  Utarature  for 
it  la.  This  is  In  perfect  accord  with 
what  I  have  been  aaylng  throughout  tbia 
sertee  of  talks  on  oommuniam.  now  more 
than  8  months  old.    I  hsd  been  saying  It  la 


a  conspiracy  that  cannot  stand  the  light  of 
day,  that  cannot  stand  Inspection,  whoee 
clilef  enemy  is  truth  and  exposure.  Now,  tn 
a  brief,  that  may  or  may  not  have  come  dli-ect 
from  the  Communist  Party  Itself,  it  says  the 
same  thing.  It  Is  saying  "you  cant  do  this 
to  ua,  you  mustn't  make  us  tell  the  truth 
about  ouraelves.  We  wouldn't  have  a  chance 
In  the  world  to  stab  you  In  the  back  if  you 
did.  It  Isn't  liberal  or  constitutional  of  you 
to  defend  yourself  by  expoelng  us.  We 
couidnt  live  then." 

Well.  In  the  clutch,  I  think  the  people  of 
this  country  would  prefer  that  Um  Commu- 
nist Party,  an  underground,  filth-column 
conaplracy.  which  now  admits  that  It  cant 
stand  the  light  of  day  and  can  t  work  Its  will 
on  us,  except  In  the  dark,  should  perish  rath- 
er than  be  permitted  to  keep  on  the  wsy  It 
Is  going.  It  doean't  gain  much  sympathy 
from  the  A^nerlcan  people  by  crying  out  now 
that  we  are  unfair,  we  won't  stand  still  and 
permit  them  to  come  up  on  us  tn  the  dark 
and  luilXe  us. 

The  main  things  tliat  the  bUl  says  the 
Oommunist  Party  must  do  is  to  divorce  It- 
self from  its  foreign  oonlrol,  for  the  purpoee 
of  establlablng  a  Jotaiitarlan  dicta'xtrahlp  lu 
this  country  and  to  reglater  its  oOoers,  Its 
membership  and  flnanciai  affairs,  and  latwl 
Its  outpourings  aa  sponsored  by  tiie  Com- 
muni£t  Party.  They  eeem  to  conlees  that 
they  have  been  trymg  to  eatabllah  a  totali- 
tarian dictatorship  'n  this  country,  under 
control  of  a  foreign  power  when  tbey  conXeas 
that  they  couldn't  go  on  coing  their  job  u 
they  were  forcAd  to  expoee  themselves.  Tbey 
seem  to  con/eas  that  they  are  acting  as  a 
hidden  fiitb-oolumn  when  tbey  say  they 
might  as  well  disband  If  tbey  had  to  come  up 
Into  the  light  of  day  and  stand  on  tbeir  own 
feet  and  be  counted.  Tou  would  think  from 
their  brief  that  tbey  had  a  caae  for  ri<;hteous 
Indignation,  saying  that  restraint  by  ex- 
posure Is  as  Invalid  as  direct  outlawry. 

In  other  words,  let  nobody  in  this  sleepy, 
stupid  Nation  try  to  expoee  spies,  saboteurs, 
borers  from  within,  actual  or  potential,  who 
are  getting  ready  for  tbe  day  when  comes  the 
revolution,  or  when  comes  the  war  with  Rua- 
Bia.  It  Is  unconstitutional  for  this  ooim- 
try  tO  undertake  Its  ovux  highest  duty  ot 
self-preservation,  from  an  outfit  which  haa 
already  announced  its  full  Intention  with  re- 
gard to  ail  capitalistic  countries  and.  now 
that  we  are  the  only  country  atandlng  In  its 
way.  has  redoubled  Its  efforts  against  us.  in 
particular. 

Tbey  complain  that  we  are  violating  our 
own  first  amendment  of  the  Constitution, 
guaranteeing  free  press  end  free  speech,  be- 
cause this  particular  bill  does  not  strike  at 
a  clear  and  present  danger.  In  other  wo<ds, 
we  cannot  protect  ourselves  Just  because 
the  Communists,  they  say,  are  not  a  present 
danger.  Well,  aside  from  the  fact  that  the 
proportion  of  Communists  now  In  this  coun- 
try Is  far  larger  than  tbe  proportion  of  Com- 
munists In  Rusela.  at  the  time  when  Nikolai 
Lenin  seized  power:  aside  rem  the  fact  that 
communism  haa,  either  physically  or  politi- 
cally, taken  over  14  countries,  or  domlnatee 
them:  aside  from  the  fact  that  they  used 
their  fifth  column.  Inside  thoee  countries, 
to  soften  them  up.  before  the  taking  ever,  or 
domination:  aside  from  the  fact  that  we  are 
supposed  to  be  the  No.  1  enemy  of  commu- 
nism in  the  world  and  all  the  hate  and  vitriol 
of  their  propaganda  Is  concentrated  on  ru; 
artde  from  tbe  fact  that  the  ITnlted  States 
OovemaMst  was  highly  fearful  that  overt, 
hot  war  might  break  out  between  tbe  two 
countrtea,  no  longer  than  a  month  ago;  aalde 
from  tba  fact  that  when  that  war  comes,  tbe 
aaalat  OtotOB  wlU  have  tbe  world's  beat  or- 
ganiaed fifth  aolvBui  at  apMa  and  aaboteura— 
evMi  lodged  Inalde  our  most  eenstUve  depart- 
maoti  af  Oovernment — ready  to  bamstrlng  tM 
In  every  way,  from  stirring  up  mutiny  in  tbe 
armed  senrlces  to  tying  up  shipping  and  com- 
munications and  fomenting  strikes   In  the 


entire  electrical  Industry,  without  which  no 
vntr  weapons  can  be  constructed — aside  from 
theee  little  items,  I  sttppose  there  Is  no  clear 
and  present  danger. 

Incitlngtorlot  Isacrlmclsn't  It?  Inciting 
to  rebellion,  Id  say,  is  no  less  a  crime,  and 
they  are  doing  It  now.  every  day,  with  every 
new  convert  they  make.  Just  because  the 
rebellion  that  the  Communist  Party  would 
incite  them  to  Is  dependent  on  a  later  signal 
from  tbe  Kremlin,  at  a  time  when  the 
Kremlin  Judges  Is  tbe  ripe  time  for  crippling 
our  economy,  or  causing  civil  dlsturbancea 
or  "ttimlng  Imperialist  war  into  civil  war" 
(as  they  have  expressed  It  thousands  of 
times),  does  not  alter  tbe  fact  that  It  Is  a 
present  danger.  If  a  man  lights  the  fuse 
to  a  bomb.  It  is  a  present  danger,  until  It 
Is  put  out,  no  matter  if  the  fuse  is  a  long 
fuse  or  a  short  fuse,  a  slow  burning  fuse  or 
a  fast  burning.     Tbe  thing  la  lit. 

The  rather  odd  and  Inconsistent  part  of 
tbe  Communist  pleading  Is  that  they  cannot 
function  any  more  as  a  fifth  column  if  they 
are  forced  to  expose  tbemselves.  while  at  the 
same  time,  pleading  that  they  are  not  a 
danger,  in  tiUs  time  of  cold  war.  «hicb  may 
become  hot  at  almost  any  tUne./ 

The  Mundt-Nlxon  bill  does  change  a  couple 
of  old  conoepu.  Tl>ey  have  modemiaed  the 
remedy  for  modern  perils.  They  reailze  that 
f  th  column  penetration  Is  a  means  of  over- 
throwing governmenu.  Just  as  truly  as  by 
force  and  violence,  and  it  applies  a  remedy 
to  it.  Also  it  realizes  that  oold  wars  can 
lecd  to  dangers  comparable  to  hot  war. 
Heretofore,  treason  was  a  crime  which  ootiid 
be  maintained  only  in  time  of  war.  Now, 
tbe  bill,  in  effect,  applies  It  to  a  period  of 
quasi  peace,  or  cold  war,  like  the  present. 

Tbe  theme,  that  It  has  got  to  be  done 
under  the  direction  and  control  of  a  foreign 
government,  runs  all  through  tbe  bill.  Under 
the  Mundt-Nixon  bill,  not  only  would  it  be 
a  crime  to  try  to  set  up  a  totalitarian  dic- 
tatorahlp  directed  from  Moscow,  but  also  it 
would  be  a  crime  to  try  to  set  up  a  German 
Naxl.  Itaaan  Fascist,  Spaniah  Falangist,  ur 
Japanese  Black  Dragon  form  of  dicutorahip. 
This  proposed  law  is  not  to  impose  thought- 
control,  as  the  commies  charge,  but  to  pre- 
vent overt  actions — actions  which  turn  this 
country  Into  ..  satellite  of  a  foreign  dictator- 
ship. It  tries.  In  the  words  of  Congressman 
MuNOT,  to  "cut  the  umbilical  cord"  between 
Soviet  Russia  and  the  Communist  Party. 
United  States  of  America. 

One  of  tbe  most  Interesting  things  about 
the  bill  is  tb:it  It  takes  the  Conununlst  Party 
at  Its  word.  In  one  respect,  and  tries  to  make 
it  live  up  to  that  word.  The  ConununUl. 
Party  claims  that  It  Is  a  legitimate  poliUcal 
party,  like  Democrats  and  Republicans  But 
unlike  the  Democrats  and  Republicans,  It 
doesn't  like  publicity  about  its  members,  and 
about  Its  finances.  They  want  to  have  theii 
cake  and  eat  it,  too.  Tbey  want  to  be  a  full- 
fledged  "party,  but  they  don't  want  to  under- 
take the  responsibilities  of  a  regular  party 
"They  want  secrecy  about  their  memt>ershlp 
rolla  and  finances,  although  a  great  many 
States  require  members  of  tbe  various  parties 
to  register  their  names. 

Said  Congreaeman  Mumot  on  the  floor  of 
the  House,  during  the  debate:  "We  say  to 
tho  Communist  Party:  'Since  you  claim  to 
t>e  a  political  party,  we  wUl  write  tbe  rules 
of  the  game,  making  you  function  as  a  po- 
litical party.  W*  will  require  you  to  act  In 
the  open,  like  a  political  party;  require  you 
to  aeeept  tbe  recpofwlbllitlee  of  a  pcrtltlcal 
party  •  •  •  and  reglater  tbe  names  of 
the  people  who  belong  to  your  party.  Stand 
up  and  be  counted  *  *  *  let  tbe  people 
kzMW  who  you  are.' "  Be  ftirther  aaya:  "If 
they  can  prove  that  tbey  are  operating  as  a 
political  party,  they  shall  have  the  same 
rights  of  ptupagandlstng  and  ooUaettng  con- 
tributions as  any  other  party." 

Otberwiae,  he  eays,  "We  will  make  you  label 
yotir  stuff  aa   propaganda,"   and   then,   **no 
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ous  name,  aa  patrlou,   when  actually 

engaged  In  the  lubverslTe  proceaa  ot 

;.  undermining,  dlaruptlng  and  cor- 

America." 

••ma  to  me  that,  taking  them  at  their 

and  making  only  the  tame  rules  apply 

a«  a  party,  which  apply  to  the  other 

.  la  only  fair.    One  of  the  thlnga  which 

wuntry  haa  handled,  with  more  or  leaa 

U   the   matter  of   labelling   articles 

,     y.   or   adTertlalng   them   truthfully. 

iav*  the  FMeral  Trade  Commlaalon  for 
M  well   aa  pure  food   laws  and  other 
Why  shouldn't  there  be  a  law  to  force 
tzatlons  to  paate  on  true  labela.  brand 
ctTsa  rightly,  not  sell  under  false  pre- 
^*    Why  should  any  organization,  eren 
irhlch  usea  lies  and  false  fronu  as  a 
of  principle,  like  the  Communlsta,  be 
_,_J  to  get  away  with  It.  any  more  than 
( ioT«iUB«nt  would  allow  a  polaon  to  b« 
«d  "honey."  or  any  more  than  a  com- 
ty  would  allow  a  saloon  to  be  labelled 
:hurch? 

.  privileged  poaltlon  have  the  foUow- 
.  Lenin  and  Stalin  Just  because  Lenin 
his  Communlsu  that  they  should  (and 
quoting!    "uaa  any  ruae.  cunning,  un- 
met hods,  evasion,  and  concealment  of 
•>"     Why    should    we   grant   them   any 

^ poaltlon   J  list  bceauM  th«y  have 

eounseled  by  their  iMdars  to  uaa  not 
legal,  but  illegal  metboda.  to  accora- 
thelr  aims? 

are  some  points  of  weakness  about 

Hundt-Nlxon  bill,  parts  which  can  poa- 

be  changed  or  eliminated  In  the  8en- 

But  for  the  moat  part  It  ta  a  good  bill. 

ry  bill,  a  long-needed  bill  (and  the 

General  haa  testified  that  he  could 

a   raglatratton   autute   now ) .     And    it 

be  an  effective  bill     One  needs  only  to 

now  to  the  Commies,  as  they  set  up 

loudest  and  longest  howl      They  con- 

me  thst  the  bill  would  be  effective,  once 

enacted  Into  law.  by  the  magnitude  of 

reaction,  even  while  their  friends  and 

i«n   in   Congreaa  arc  aaylng  that   it 

be  effective, 
way   they   are  acurrylng   around   re- 
Dcwhat  of  an  ant  nest  which 
bad  tore— na  poured  on  it.  or  vermin 
has  suffered  a  sudden  dousing  with  DDT, 
vlnces  me  that  this  bill,  once  enacted, 
be   a   most   effective    Instrument    for 
forcing  the  Communists  to  give  their 
names,  or  become  entirely  Illegal.    Even 
go  underground  more  than  they  are 
this  law  provides  a  rather  sharp 

it    for    prying  "them    out    of    the 

moA  lodging  them  where  they  ought 
We  hava  never  had  that  before.     It's 
time  we  did. 
ta  Jack  Beall  saying  good  night  from 
on. 
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Public  Works  Bill,  Sandy  Point.  Md. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  GEORGE  H.  FALLON 

or  ujkMTUkin 
THZ  HOUSX  OF  RXPRESKNTATIVB 

Tuesday ,  June  1,  1948 

PALLON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
IM  «  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  Include 
ttMJ  following  editorial : 

THK  SANDT  ponrr  coNrmovnaT 
atlBM  VUa  waek  the  House  of  Repre- 
WUI    vol*    on    tha    Navy    public 
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works  bUl.  Baltimore  and  Maryland  ar« 
concerned  with  this  bill  because,  aa  it  la 
Anally  presented.  It  authorises  the  construc- 
tion of  an  airfield  on  Sandy  Point.  Just 
south  of  the  liagothy  Rlvar  and  just  north 
of  the  Severn. 

Diacusaton  haa  ragod  over  this  proposal 
for  at  least  2  years.  Biaggorated  claims  and 
charges  have  been  made  on  both  sides.  But 
when  all  la  said  and  done,  the  fact  remains 
that  Baltimore  and  Maryland  will  surely 
suffer  If  the  field  Is  built  In  the  proposed 
area,  whereas  the  Navy  haa  never  fully  proved 
that  no  other  site  la  suiuble. 

No  MaryUnder.  certainly  no  Informed 
citizen  of  this  State,  would  stand  in  the  way 
of  a  proper  development  of  the  facilities  of 
the  Naval  Academy.  The  relationship  haa 
been  so  close,  over  so  many  years,  that  most 
of  us  have  a  feeling  that  whatever  la  good 
for  the  Academy  Is  good  for  lu. 

But  the  Chesapeake  Bay  also  la  vital  to 
Maryland  It  is,  perhaps,  the  major  aaaet 
of  the  State:  It  provides  much  of  our  food. 
It  carries  our  commerce.  Its  low  shores  and 
lU  pleasant  waters  provide  our  chief  relief 
from  the  rigors  of  our  tropical  summers. 

For  more  than  a  generation,  the  Armed 
Forcea,  both  the  Army  and  the  Navy,  have 
been  taking  the  bay  over,  not  bit  by  bit 
but  In  large  chunks.  Moat  of  these  extensions 
have  been  clearly  Justifiable  snd  local  inter- 
esu  have  been  willingly  sacrificed  to  the 
general  good 

But  in  the  case  of  the  Sandy  Point  airfield, 
the  Navy  has  never  made  a  wholly  convinc- 
ing caa«.  Here  is  one  of  the  moat  beautiful 
of  the  penlnaulaa  on  the  western  shore. 
There  are  a  few  big  aatates.  but  mainly  those 
who  enjoy  it  and  the  waters  which  surround 
It  are  small  folk  whoae  achievement  or  am- 
t>ltton  is  to  own  or  merely  to  rent  a  small 
cottage — "shacks"  they  used  to  be  called — 
along  tidewater. 

Leave  out  of  account  the  perturbation  of 
the  Gtbaon  Islanders.  They  have  a  caae.  but 
In  all  probability  the  airfield  will  not  harm 
them  as  much  as  they  fear.  Consider  only 
that  Sandy  Point  is  one  of  the  few  remaining 
arMM  naar  enough  to  this  rapidly  expandlni^ 
city  of  ours  where  the  new  generation  will 
be  able  to  find  that  bit  of  the  shore  of  the 
bay  which  la  the  traditional  aim  of  almost 
all  of  ua. 

Bearing  thla  In  mind.  It  seems  to  us  that 
the  Navy  should  have  made  a  more  thorough, 
a  more  conactentlotis  effort  to  find  another 
suitable  location.  Moreover,  we  believe  that 
If  the  Navy  did  in  fact  make  such  sn  effort. 
It  would  find  such  a  site.  It  might  be  a  few 
miles  farther  from  Annapolis  than  Sandy 
Point,  but  what  are  a  few  mllca  compared  to 
the  considerations  we  have  listed?  What  are 
a  few  mllea  compared.  Indeed,  to  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  happy  relationship  that  has 
endured  for  so  many  generations? 

Fortunately  for  all  of  us.  the  bill  as  pre- 
••nted  can  be  amended  on  the  floor.  We  hope 
that  one.  at  least,  of  the  Maryland  Congrwa- 
men  will  move  to  strike  out  the  authortiatlon 
of  the  Sandy  Point  project.  We  hope  that  be 
will  state  the  caaa  for  Baltimore  and  Mary- 
land not  In  the  exaggerated  terms  which  have 
■o  far  marked  the  dlacuaalon.  but  Instead  In 
well-conaldered  sentences  which  reflect  the 
fsellnga  of  our  people  In  this  matter. 

It  la  obvlotialy  not  the  task  of  outaldera 
to  tell  the  Navy  what  area  should  be  chosen 
as  a  substitute.  Some  say  that  Andrews  Field, 
which  the  Army  built  but  haa  all  but  aban- 
,  could  properly  be  used  by  the  Navy 
the  unification  plan.  Others  say  that 
land  la  available  south  of  the  Severn.  Per- 
hj^M  half  a  dosen  other  suggestions  have 
been  made.     Let  the  Navy  decide. 

The  main  thing  is  that  the  Congress  con- 
alder  the  Interssta  ot  the  people  of  thla  Stats 
bsfors  voting  to  take  away  from  ua  another 
uasful  put  of  our  herltagB. 


Veterans'  Housiag 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  EDITH  NOURSE  ROGERS 

or  MAasACMTTsnrs 
IN  THB  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATIVB8 

Tuesday.  June  1,  1948 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  Include  the  fol- 
lowing radio  broadcast  made  by  me  at 
Portland,  Maine: 

VrraUNS'  HOtTSINO 

Since  VJ-day.  and  even  before,  this  coun- 
try has  been  face  to  face  with  a  critical  hous- 
ing shortage.  For  obvious  reasons  this  pro- 
longed deficit  was  particularly  hard  on  peo- 
ple who  were  uprooted  or  moved  from  one 
location  to  another — Including  millions  of 
veterans  of  World  War  II.  Today,  nearly  3 
years  after  the  surrender  of  Japan,  the  houa- 
Ing  shortage  Is  the  most  serious  and  dlflictilt 
problem  confronting  our  veterans. 

Yet  It  was  the  plain  Intent  of  Congress  that 
veterana  should  have  priority  when  it  came 
to  renting  or  buying  homea.  Moreover,  that 
clear  Intent  was  expressed  In  the  GI  bill  of 
rlghu,  which  was  designed  to  give  veteraiu 
that  priority. 

Then  how  does  It  happen  that  so  many  ex- 
OI  families  are  living  doubled  up  or  In  quar- 
ters that  represent  no  priority  whatever? 
The  answer  was  made  in  a  prophetic  state- 
ment by  the  American  Legion  over  a  year 
ago  I  quote:  "Thla  year— 1M7— it  la  not 
likely  to  be  the  shortage  of  hctislng  that  will 
deprive  the  veteran  of  satisfactory  homea.  aa 
much  as  It  will  be  the  high  cost  of  adeqtiats 
hotialng." 

What  we  all  feared  haa  come  to  pass.  Vet- 
eran are  being  forced  out  of  the  market 
despite  their  priorities.  Tea,  it  is  true  that 
about  a  million  and  a  quarter  veterana  bars 
managed  to  get  homes  under  the  GI  bill  of 
rlghu.  By  and  large,  however,  these  repre- 
sent the  highest  Income  group  of  veterans. 
And  now  this  spring  has  virtually  dried  up. 
Just  walk  late  you  nearest  bank  or  savings 
and  loan  aaaoeiatlon  and  try  to  get  a  OI  loan 
to  build  or  buy  a  home.  "The  usual  answer 
is  "Sorry,  we  are  not  making  any  more  QI 
loans."  And  consider  this  startling  fact: 
According  to  a  special  Census  Bureau  survey, 
only  3  out  of  10  former  GI's  In  1947  were 
living  In  the  same  bouse  they  occupied  In 
1940. 

Faced  with  facts  like  these,  the  American 
Legion  concluded  that  a  solution  must  be 
found  which  will  p>ermit  a  veteran  of  average 
Income  to  get  adequate  housing  within  his 
:.bUlty  to  pay.  And  thla  solution  must  flt  the 
pattern  of  our  democratic  free-enterprise 
system. 

With  that  purpose  firmly  In  mind  and 
guMcd  by  the  realities  which  our  veterans 
face,  the  Legion  drafted  the  Veterans"  Home- 
stead Act.  They  requested  me  as  chairman 
of  the  Veterans'  Affairs  Committee  to  intro- 
duce H.  R  4488  This  I  did  in  December.  1 
am  happy  to  say  that  nearly  30  other  Members 
of  Congreaa  Joined  me  introducing  identical 
bills 

But  before  dlacusalng  this  propoasd  bin, 
the  Veterans'  Homestead  Act  of  1948,  I  want 
to  remind  you  again  that  neither  public 
housing  no-  the  OI  bill  of  rights  can  meet 
this  problem.  Public  housing — and  this  in- 
cludes the  proposed  Taft-Ellender-Wagner 
bUl— la  aimed  at  the  bottom  10  percent  of  ovir 
income  groupa,  the  cbarlty-relief  level.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  loan  provisions  of  th« 
OI  bill  leave  veterans  who  want  homes  at  ths 
mercy  of  speculative  real -estate  charges 
which  today  will  run  from  19  to  100  percent 
a)x>ve  cost.    For  all  practical  Dumoses.  this 
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limits  veteraiu'  home  oii-Derahlp  to  the  top 
10-percent  Inconac  group.  In  fact,  less  than 
B  percent  of  the  veterans  can  afford  homes 
costing  115,000  or  mors. 

Under  sslating  practices  and  procedures 
the  vast  majority  of  veterans,  the  middle -in- 
come group,  get  no  benefit  whatever  In  their 
search  for  adsquate  bousing. 

The  Veterans'  Homestead  Act  of  1948  is 
aimed  squarely  at  the  home-seeking  veterana 
in  tkat  middle  80  percent.  It  Is  based  on  the 
actual  experience  and  succeaa  of  nonprofit 
veteran  corporations  in  obtaining  low-cost 
housing  through  their  own  efforts. 

Let  Baton  Rouge.  La.,  serve  aa  an  exam  pis. 
Then  a  locally  organiaed  houaing  associa- 
tion, composed  entirely  of  World  War  II  vet- 
erana, has  built  llTable  homes  In  a  well 
planned,  convenient  and  agreeable  environ- 
ment with  water  and  sewer  lines,  electric 
and  gas  facflltles.  It  has  curving  pared 
strssto  MMI  stdewalk.s.  It  has  trees,  lawns, 
•ad  gaidqas.  and  within  walking  distance  of 
their  jobs  for  most  of  the  breadwinuers  of 
this  development.  Over -all  costs  to  the  new 
bocie  owners  represent  ro  more  than  a 
reasonable  rental. 

Out  of  thla  and  similar  experiences  came 
H.  R.  4488.  After  extensive  bearings,  this 
bin  was  tznanlmously  approved  by  the  en- 
tire Veterans'  Affairs  Committee  of  the 
House. 

The  bill  declares,  and  I  quote,  "it  Is  the  in- 
tent of  the  Congress  to  provide  means  of 
ownership  and  financing,  within  the  frame- 
work of  our  private  enterprise  system  and 
without  vast  expenditures  of  public  moneya, 
whereby  Teterans  them.«elve8,  associated  to- 
gether within  their  own  commimltles,  can 
build,  buy.  or  rent  homes  upon  terms  which 
veterans  can  afford;  and  to  provide  the  public 
facilities  essential  to  such  homes  without  the 
imposition  of  additional  flnancl&l  burdens 
upon  Teterans  who  may  be  owners  thereof 
or  tenants  therein." 

There  U  very  little  loat  motion  in  H.  R. 
4488.  It  authorlBea  ths  AdmlnUtrator  oi 
Veterans'  Affairs  to  issue  charters  to  five  or 
more  vcUrana  "of  ability,  good  ctiaracter  and 
reaponalbUlty  who  organize  a  veterans'  home- 
stsad  amodatian." 

iiiiaililiiililti  In  tlw  association  is  limited 
to  TCteraas  and  each  member  is  required  to 
d^pMtt  1100  as  a  down  payment  toward 
tl»  pnrchase  or  rental  of  a  home.  The  as- 
sociation will  tM  nonprofit  and  will  sell  or 
rent  lioussa  at  cost.  Tbs  cost  of  bousing 
built  or  bought  by  an  association  is  limited 
to  $10,000  per  family  unit,  on  the  average: 
and  no  loan  can  exceed  tlO.OOO  per  unit. 
No  bousing  purchased  from  an  association 
can  be  sold  for  3  years  unless  It  is  first  of- 
lered  for  resale  to  the  Association  at  the 
original  price — with  fair  allowance  for  de- 
preciation or  improvements  made  by  the 
buyer. 

The  earlier  experience  of  veterans*  non- 
profit bousing  corporations  revealed  two  very 
serious  obstacles — the  cost  of  finance  and  ths 
cost  of  Improved  land. 

Both  of  these  obstacles  are  dealt  with  In 
R.  R  4488.  As  first  introduced,  the  blU  pro- 
vided that  associations  would  get  short-term 
loans  direct  from  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion for  initial  expense,  and  long-term  loans 
would  come  from  the  sale  of  association 
bonds  to  the  general  public.  Since  ths 
twnds  were  to  be  unconditionally  guaran- 
teed by  the  United  Statea  and  the  Interest 
tax  exempt,  it  was  expected  that  they  would 
carry  a  low  rats — about  3^  percent.  This 
of  the  bill  also  eaaixNPered  the 
to  make  low-interest  kians  to 
lodlTldtial  association  members  for  the  ptir- 
chase  of  homes. 

From  tbs  knowledge  gained  tiy  our  com- 
oalttee  througb  extenaive  bearings,  we  de- 
cided to  change  theae  financial  arrangements 


somewhat.  The  Veterans'  Administrator 
now  is  authorized  to  make  either  short-  or 
Icng-tcrm  loans  direct  to  any  association. 
Ths  interest  rats  on  these  loans  shall  be  one- 
fourth  of  I  percent  abofvc  the  going  rate  pay- 
able Ijy  the  AdmintEtrstor  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Tre.TSury.  This,  also,  should  result  in 
an  Interest  rate  to  the  association  of  about 
2'i  percent. 

Under  the  version  reported  out  by  my 
committee,  the  associations  can  continue  to 
build  tiomes  of  all  types  and  to  operate  and 
manage  multiple-unit  or  cooperative  bous- 
ing. But  the  Individual  veteran  who  buys 
bis  heme  frotn  the  association  cannot  borrow 
directly  from  them.  He  can,  however,  bor- 
row from  a  bank  or  building  and  loan  asso- 
ciation at  4  percent.  To  make  these  loans 
posslbls  the  proposed  amendments  permit 
the  Home  Loan  Bank  Board  to  invest  In  such 
lending  Institutions  on  condition  that  the 
funds  are  earmarked  for  loans  to  members  of 
veterans'  hcmestead  association. 

There  are  two  main  reasons  for  this 
change.  One  Is  the  fact  that  about  one  and 
a  quarter  million  veterans  already  are  com- 
mitted to  home-purchase  loans  at  4  percent. 
The  other  is  that  some  associations,  espe- 
cially the  smaller  ones,  might  hav  found  it 
Impossible.  In  view  of  the  costs  Involved  in 
servicing  small  mortgages,  to  nuike  individ- 
ual loans  to  members  at  rates  as  low  as  4 
percent. 

Another  significant  new  provision  is  de- 
signed to  create  what  's  called  "a  secondary 
market"  for  these  reai-estate  loirjs.  Under 
Its  terms  the  Veterans'  Administrator  Is  au- 
thorized to  purchase  these  loan^  at  par  under 
certain  condltior«.  This  will  add  further 
assurance  that  local  banking  Institutions  will 
have  money  av^Uable  to  lend  to  the  individ- 
uaJ  veteran. 

The  final  important  change  in  H.  R.  4488 
permits  4  percent  housing  loans  to  veterans 
living  on  farms.  The  Federal  land  bank  and 
the  Farmers  Home  Administration  are  desig- 
nated to  carry  out  this  provision,  after  receiv- 
ing a  certificate  of  eligibility  issued  by  the 
Veterans'  Administration. 

Undoubtedly  these  various  loan  provisions 
will  help  many  veterans'  associations  over- 
come the  first  obstacle  which  I  mentioned  a 
moment  ago — the  cost  of  financing  decent 
homes. 

Well,  what  about  the  other  obstacle — the 
cost  of  improved  land?  We  all  know  that 
certain  facilities  are  necessary  to  make  a 
home  livable — schools,  rtrects,  sldewalka, 
water,  sewers,  gas,  and  electricity,  to  men- 
tion only  a  few — and  theae  improvements 
are  costly. 

We  know,  also,  that  Improved  land  in  most 
urban  areas  is  scarce  and  very  expensive, 
and  is  becoming  harder  and  harder  to  get. 

H.  R.  4488  goes  right  to  the  heart  of  this 
problem  by  authorizing  the  Federal  Works 
Administrator  to  make  grants  on  a  matching 
basts  to  municipalities  and  veterans"  asso- 
ciations for  construction  of  these  essential 
facilities.  The  grant  will  l>e  made  only  when 
the  Veterans'  Administrator  determines  that 
it  is  required  for  the  hoti&lng  of  an  asso- 
ciation and  then  the  public  body  must  agree 
to  reduce  the  assessments  or  other  charges 
by  an  amount  equal  to  the  grant. 

These  are  the  main  features  of  H.  R.  4488. 
It  is  not  a  magic  cure-all.  it  doesn't  raid 
the  Federal  Treasury  or  promise  pie  in  the 
sky.  But  this  bill  does  attack  two  of  the 
totighest  problems  that  veterans'  bousing  has 
encountered.  Best  of  all,  it  leaves  the  ini- 
tiative and  the  responsibility  for  housing 
right  where  it  belongs — l>ack  home  in  the 
local  homestead  associations.  It  gives  our 
veterans  the  chance  they  have  Ijecn  asking 
for — ^the  chance  to  help  themselves. 

The  bin  is  on  the  calendar.  I  have  asked 
for  a  rale  or  suspension  of  the  rules.  TTie 
bill  should  pAss  and  pass  at  once  if  the 
veterans  are  to  be  given  leases. 


Asautuice  Fm  DP's 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

or  MEW  ToaK 
nt  THE  BOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  1.  1948 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record,  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing article  which  appeared  in  the 
New  York  Herald  Tribune  on  bunday. 
May  30.  1948: 
Mant    States    Arb   Bagzr    To    Assist    DP's — 

GOVEKNOBS      RrPORT      ON      JoB      OPENINGS 

100.000  Arb  NxmED.  50.000  m  New  Toik; 
Housing  Still  PaosLSM 

(This  is  the  first  of  two  articles  on  the  at- 
tltuU  of  State  governors  and  their  admin- 
istrations toward  the  problem  of  the  1,000,000 
displaced  persons  in  Europe.  The  New  York 
Herald  Tribune  sought  the  Governors'  views 
on  a  great  issue  now  before  Congress.) 

TTie  United  States  can  easily  absorb  an 
initial  influx  of  up  to  100.000  of  Europe's  army 
of  1,000,000  displaced  persons,  according  to  a 
canvass  of  State  governors  Just  concluded  by 
the  New  York  Herald  Tribune. 

Substantial  numbers  of  DP's  could  find 
useful  employment  and  a  hearty  welcome 
In  the  New  York  area,  the  survey  showed, 
although  housing  would  continue  to  be  a 
problem  in  almost  any  community. 

lovemors  Thomas  E.  liewey,  of  New  Jot'k, 
and  Alfred  E.  Drtscoll.  of  New  Jersey,  and 
Acting  Governor  James  C.  Shannon,  of  Con- 
necticut were  in  general  agrecn:ient  in  their 
responses  to  queries  from  this  newspaper, 
that  DP's  could  fill  the  need  for  skilled  work- 
ers in  many  fields  in  their  States. 

TOTY     THOUSAND     JOBS     IN     STATS 

Governor  Dewey  estimated,  on  the  basis 
of  a  study  by  the  State  department  of  labor, 
that  50,000  DP's  could  fill  Job  vacancies  in 
New  York  State  alcne. 

Governor   JDriscoII   said  New  Jersey   cculd    ■ 
absorb  "at  least  its  full  quota."  and  cited  a 
variety  of  positions  in  which  opportunities 
exist. 

In  Connecticut  the  late  Gov  James  L. 
McConaughy.  in  a  reply  received  before  his 
death — and  with  which  Acting  Governor 
Shannon  later  said  lie  was  in  full  agree- 
ment— said  his  State  needed,  as  an  example, 
1.000  women  skilled  sewing-machine  oper- 
ators. He  pledged  that  Connecticut  "will 
make  every  effort  to  do  its  share  in  any  pro- 
gram in  the  American  tradition  of  hospi- 
tality   and    humanltarlanlsm."' 

rLORiDA  crrzs  oprNiNos 

In  Florida,  Gov.  Millard  F.  Caldwell,  after 
a  State  chamber  of  comn^erce  survey,  re- 
ported that  the  State  could  take  a  maximum 
of  10.000  DP's. 

In  general  ths  c^vernors  sought  skilled 
workers,  especially  in  the  textile,  garment,  ^ 
and  chemical  Industries,  but  many  needs 
were  developed  for  capable  agricultural 
workers,  for  dairymen,  for  tobacco  hands,  for 
trained    nurses    and    for    domestic^  servants. 

No  commitments  came  from  the  Oovsr- 
nors  of  California,  Ullnots,  Massachusetts, 
Missouri,  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  and  Texas,  and 
the  executives  of  several  other  States  said 
that  the  DP  problem  was  still  under  study. 

Governor  Dewey's  reply  follows  in  full  and 
contains  the  questions  asked  of  htm  and  his 
answers.  The  same  questions  were  asked  of 
all  governors. 

NXW  TOBK 

1.  Question.  Can  you  estimate  the  Rt:sorp- 
tive  capacity  of  your  State  for  displaced  per- 
sons? 
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d*ptftm«nt  of  UlK>r  lUta  74  oMupaUoM. 
t  all  of  which  rtqulra  •ktlla  M  p«rttot> 
unAlUbU  In  tb«  locftlUlM  wb«r«  tb« 
nOcM  of  th«  Mrvte*  op*rmU.     ThM* 
worlMr*.  iBAktra  of  tooU. 
tlMtrtcUna.    ptumtMn. 
mauU  tn«n   and  mlnera.    In  New  Turk 
there    la    demuid    for    cabinetmaker*. 
jcvMry  workan.  optical  gnndan.  and  pollan- 
praMfnan   and  eaeapastton.   repairmen 
notora  and  other  machinery. 
1  toapttala  are  In  Immedlau  need  of  nuraea. 
and  other  help.     State  Inatltu- 
auffer  from  lack  of  staffa. 
'th«r«  la  a  State-wide  ahortage  of  laborers 
bbova-avanca  atrength  and  endtirance  (or 

In  factories  and  mlnea. 

Hew   Tork   StaU   farmers  are   In   especUl 

of  help  on  both  a  ae— one!  and  year- 

roi^nd  baau.    New  Tork  faoM  a  aerloua  labor 

m   the   hanrestlng  of  food   crope. 

of  farms  are  abandoned  or  Idle  In 

State   becauae   of   the   labor   ahortage. 

generally  are  undermanned, 
a  eeaarmal  basis.  New  Tork  State  can  uae 
of  the  8.000  farmers  receiving  assistance 
the  United  States  aooe  In  Germany. 
Question.  Is  the  State  govenxment  sxir- 
the  situation,  or  are  private  a{tencles 
the  Job? 
i  mswcr.  Ontt  a   year   ago  the   New   Tork 
Department  of  Labor,  under  the  dlrec- 
o(    Industrial    Commissioner    Edward 
undertook  a  study  of  Job  opportunities 
Tork  State  for  employable  displaced 
The  purpose  of  the  study  was  to  de- 
^___  how  many  displaced  persons  might 
MHployed  In  the  SUte  st  prevaUlng  wages 
creating  unemployment  among  pres- 
SUte  workers. 

Question.  Can   you  summarize   opinion 
your  SUte  about  the  dUplaced  persons 
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ar.  Placement  of  DP's  raises  the  q\M«- 
tkia  of  housing,  a  vary  aerlous  question  In 
r  of  the  bousing  shortage.    However,  (arm 
anh  domestic  labor,  for  Instance,  would  not 
aerlously  affected.     The  bousing  sbortage 
m  jreoTcr.  Is  more  acuU  In  the   Industrial 
where   work   opportunities   are   fewer 
In  rxiral  areas  and  in  towns  and  villages. 
Is  obvious  that  New   Tork.   like  other 
tea.  cannot  accept  any  serious  number  of 
'•s  wltiiout  careful  planning.     A  free.  \m- 
rei  plated   movement   of   DP's  would  creau 
both  for  ourselves  and  (or  them  of 
•oelal    nature.     Churches,   social 
actes.  labor  and  managwnent  must  unite 
U9J  this  planning  to  bm«C  such  needs  and  fac- 
te rs  as  employment  and  hoxislng. 


Qkinremor  DrlscoU  replied: 
"A  preliminary  survey  by  several  of  our 
SI  ate  agencies  Indicates  that  New  Jersey  can 
alaorb  at  least  lu  full  quota  of  displaced 
B  uropean  pecaoBS  If  they  are  admitted  to  the 
U  ittad  SUtss  during  the  next  few  years. 

"Thara  Is  a  need  In  our  SUte  for  labor  of 
virlous  types  In  many  flslds  of  agrtculturat 
il  Uls.  particularly  In  dairying  and  genafml 
homing,  but  also  on  pooltry  and  (rult  (anna, 
maaf  Msw  Jersey  (armsrs  ortglnally 
fttad  rroai  aantral  luropeau  eotintrlaa, 
and  language  adjustment  of  dla* 


IMW  aawMTMa  awMM  fet 
ralaMvety  easy 

nra  also  havs  a  B««4  tm  fMMlt  iMMMH 
m90Um  an4  irainatf  iHirsM  as  well  ••  far  I 
Mala  aa4  faaala  inatiiMtumai 
m4  tm  mmUn  M  tlMaa  laMa  aa  wall  aa  !• 
■Miif  M  UM  afhauliitfal  latoa.  Um  praMa« 
af  aMf  bawtlai  rtiar<ita  vmM  mi  partian' 
lartf  apply, 

"In  uiduNvy  Um  araalast  daasand  for  a«f 
•paaifla  lypa  cH  akUM  laMr  sppsars  to  ba 
in  abamiaai  worb  lor  mtm  and  M»tng>ma« 
ablna  iparailaa  far  woman  Thsre  is  alao  a 
need  for  aeoia  Male  foundry  worksrs  and  fe« 
mals  Uundry  workers  Sums  of  ths  foundry 
work  and  a  few  other  Jobs  srs  In  ths  unskilled 
eategtiry.  These  Intfaautat  needs  must,  how- 
ever, be  balanced  agalrut  our  critical  hous" 
Ing  ahortags.  We  will  be  prepared  to  accept 
aa  many  displaeart  Bttropean  persons  in  these 
eatagories  as  iMMMnf  facilities  will  permit. 

"The  survsy  Is  being  continued  In  order  to 
determine  precisely  the  number  of  people 
for  whom  employment  can  be  found  end 
the  particular  skills  required  We  sre  not 
merely  eager  to  secure  the  ipeclQc  types  of 
workers  needed.  We  hope  that  at  the  same 
time  we  may  be  able  to  provide  a  haven  for 
men  and  women  who  want  only  an  opportu* 
nity  to  become  self-supporting  and  Independ- 
ent and  to  make  constructive  contribution 
to  society.  The  present  plight  of  these  people 
Is  an  Indication  that  thay  have  been  victims 
or  active  opponents  of  totalitarianism,  snd 
are  therefore  well  able  to  appreciate  and  con- 
tribute to  our  Amerlcsn  way  of  life." 

cowNacncTJT 
The  late  Oovemor  McConaughy  replied; 
''State  and  private  agencies  In  our  State 
have  been  called  upon  to  make  a  detailed 
study  of  potential  homes  and  employnMnt 
for  displaced  persons  In  the  event  of  their 
admission  to  the  country. 

■•The  problem  of  absorbing  these  victims  of 
dlcutorahlp  and  war  Is  tragically  acute.  It 
win  require  careful  planning  to  prepare  for 
any  assimilation  of  these  people  which  will 
present  them  with  those  elemenU  of  opj>or- 
tunlty  for  hope  for  the  future  and  at  the 
same  time  make  their  presence  a  contribu- 
tion to  our  economic,  domestic,  and  social 
IKe.  Connecticut  will  make  every  effort  to  do 
Its  share  In  any  program  In  the  American 
tradition  of  hosplUllty  and  humanitari- 
an Ism. 

"Wo  could  find  prompt  employment  for 
about  1.000  women  skilled  sewing  noachlne 
operators.  There  Is  some  need  for  additional 
men  In  certain  skilled  trades,  such  as  tool 
and  die  making  and  electronic  engineering 
There  Is  need  of  year-round  agricultural 
work«r3.  snd  dairymen  and  tobacco  workers. 
The  absorptive  ability  of  our  Industries  thus 
depends  on  the  type  of  worker  available  and 
his  experience  but.  chief  of  all.  his  ability  to 
find  a  home  In  a  SUU  already  critically 
short  of  homes. 

*nt  must  be  realised  that  Connecticut,  a 
small  SUte.  has  an  Intenaely  concentrated 
population  normally.  In  Its  role  as  a  major 
war  Industrial  SUU,  Connecticut  attraetad 
a  record  number  of  new  workers.  A  large 
percentage  of  these  people  are  still  with  us. 
working  In  our  Industrial  planU.  No  easUrn 
SUU  has  had  as  great  a  percentage  growth 
since  IMO. 

"Our  foremost  problem  currently  Is  to 
provide  adequate  housing  for  our  own  veter- 
ans before  we  can  estlmaU  the  number  of 
DP's  thst  can  be  absorbed.  To  thU  will  be 
added  the  neceaalty  of  discovering  housing 
for  sny  Incoming  group. 

"In  sddltlon  to  the  extreme  housing  short- 
age In  the  SUU,  our  lack  of  knowledge  rc« 
gardlng  ths  training  and  tkllla  of  the  DP's 
prsdudes  tbs  possibility  o<  approximating 
ths  number  of  Industrial  and  agricultural 
workers  that  can  be  assimilated  Into  oltf 
»l«  llXa." 
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BXTiNtiotr  or  UmAKM 

HON.  FOREST  A.  HARNESS 

IN  TNI  Hooni  or  MrumrrATTw 
TUitday,  Junt  t.  1$4I 

Mr  HARNIM  of  Indiana.  Mr. 
Bpeaker,  undar  Ivava  to  axtand  mjr  ra- 
mark!  In  tha  Ricoro,  I  includa  the  fol- 
lowing addreaa  of  Rev.  E.  Paul  Weaver, 
Huntington,  Ind  .  broadcait  by  Station 
WTRC.  Elkhart,  Ind.,  May  20.  1M8. 

Reverend  Weaver  haa  devoted  a 
generous  portion  of  his  remarkable 
talents  and  energy  In  opposition  to  the 
current  proposals  for  universal  military 
training  and  service.  In  this  short  ad- 
dress he  has  persuasively  and  cogently 
summarized  the  arguments  against  these 
proposals : 

llr.  Chairman,  (r lends  o(  the  radio  audi- 
ence, citizens  of  Elkhart  County  and  sur- 
rounding community.  I  am  happy  to  address 
you  this  evening  on  this  subject  which  Is  so 
Important  to  our  national  existence.  "Shall 
American  adopt  peacetime  conscription?  " 

There  is  one  thing  that  all  of  us  have  In 
common.  All  of  us  love  America,  kfy  an- 
cestors came  to  these  shores  Just  about  300 
years  ago.  because  America  appeared  to  them 
as  a  land  of  freedom  and  great  promise.  I 
was  reared  In  these  great  traditions.  I  be- 
lieve m  the  American  way  of  life.  All  of  us 
love  America.  If  we  did  not  love  this  country 
we  should  not  be  so  deeply  concerned  that  It 
should  not  go  down  the  path  that  would  lead 
to  lU  self-destruction. 

Recently  I  have  returned  from  our  Nation's 
Capitol,  where  for  2  weeks  I  studied  carefully 
ths  testimony  being  presented  to  the  House 
Armed  Services  Committee.  I  have  seen  the 
clever  trick  that  Is  being  played  In  an  at- 
tempt to  get  Congress  to  provide  for  perma- 
nent compulsory  mUltary  training.  When  It 
became  evident  that  Congress  would  not 
pass  UMT  temporary  selective  service  was 
demanded  In  the  President's  address  on 
March  17.  On  the  18th  of  March  when  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  Porrestal  testified  before  the 
Senate  Armed  Services  Committee  he  ap- 
peared to  be  so  surprised  by  the  request  of 
the  President  that  he  had  no  plan  to  offer 
the  committee  (p.  43.  SASC  hearings). 
However,  by  April  12  when  Secretary  Por- 
reatal  testified  before  the  Hoxise  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee  the  following  conversation 
occurred; 

"Congressman  HkBnr.  I  understood  you  to 
say  that  selective  service  Is  merely  a  tempo- 
rary measure? 

"Secretary  FoaaxsrAL.  Tes.  sir. 
"Mr.  Hknrr   Which  will  be  on  the  books  so 
long  as  you  do  not  have  X7MT;  Is  that  cor- 
rect? 

"SecreUry  Foaax»T*L.  Tea.  sir;  that  Is  right. 
"Mr.  HlBorr.  Then  It  will  be  as  temporary 
as  some  of  those  buildings  on  Constitution 
Avenue  which  were  erected  during  World 
War  I  and  which  are  still  there — If  we  do  not 
have  universal  mlllUry  training? 

"SecreUry  FoaanTAL.  That  is  my  opinion." 
(House  and  Senate  Committee  hearings,  p. 
0114.) 

Let  no  one  be  confused.  The  program  calls 
for  permanent  peacetime  conscription  and 
rsflmentatlon.  lU  advocates  want  all  they 
can  get.  They  will  sUrt  with  a  little  If  they 
cannot  get  all  at  the  first  atumpt.  After 
studying  the  situation  carefully  I  am  con- 
?ln«sd  that  the  program  calls  for  more  than 
psrmananl  psasetlros  conscription  (or  mill* 
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Dmrm  ara 

hapt>y  U)  have  as  otir  Reprsasntallts  tba 
Nooorabls  fHiaasv  Hsawsaa,  who  lovss  aw 
Aatartcan  vaf  o(  detaf  tbinfi,  I  have  fowni 
Mr.  Hamaaa  to  ba  a  state— an  of  uaiMuaS 
eotsrags.  If  our  Amsrican  way  i>t  Ut*  la  prs> 
■srrsd  by  this  Oongraaa,  all  Amsrtra  will  ba 
In  debt  to  Mr.  HAtNBsa  and  his  Investigations 
of  the  agencies  of  the  Fsdsral  Oovernmsnt 
which  have  been  using  our  money  to  control 
the  thought  of  this  Republic.  His  Investiga- 
tions of  the  War  Department's  Illegal  and 
llBffnpaf  propaganda  actlvltlea  for  DMT 
IMpad  to  turn  ths  tide  from  the  way  of  regl- 
menUtlon. 

If  we  felt  that  peacetime  conscription  were 
really  necessary  to  our  security.  I  know  that 
Congress  would  pass  a  law  to  that  effect  with- 
out heslUtlon.  I  talked  with  dooens  of  Con- 
gressmen. I  know  that  they  feel  that  they 
are  not  getting  the  truth  from  the  admin- 
istration. I  predict  confidently  now.  con- 
trary to  the  predictions  of  so  many,  that 
neither  UMT  nor  the  proposed  Truman  draft 
will  pass  In  this  session. 

Just  yesterday  I  received  my  copy  of  the 
minority  report  of  the  House  Armed  Services 
Committee  and  signed  by  Congressmen 
Shobt.  Bisrop.  HzmaNAN.  Philbin,  and 
HAvxmm.  It  is  a  masterful  summary  of  the 
caee  against  the  Truman  draft. 

The  responalble  of&cers  of  tba  Air  Force 
testified  that  they  felt  that  even  for  a  70- 
group  program  the  Air  Pores  does  not  need 
selective  service.  Likewise  on  the  same  day, 
April  13.  the  men  responsible  for  our  Navy 
testified  that  they  felt  that  the  Navy  can  get 
Its  men  without  selective  service. 

On  March  31.  1947,  the  Army  grades  were 
raised  to  80.  At  the  present  time  the  Army 
Is  turning  down  almost  50  percent  of  the  men 
applying  for  service,  although  they  must  ad- 
mit that  men  with  grades  under  80  did 
splendid  Jobs  during  the  war.  In  fact  men 
with  grades  of  59  were  used.  The  Army 
claims  that  men  with  grades  under  80  make 
up  an  unusual  percentage  of  the  men  In  the 
guardhouse.  Dr.  Alonzo  Myers,  an  infantry 
capUln  of  World  War  I.  told  the  House  Armed 
Services  Committee  that  "the  Army  has  eo 
many  minor  regulations  that  it  would  take 
a  good  memory  to  obey  all  of  them."  (House 
Armed"  Servlcea  Committee  hearings,  p. 
8472.) 

It  was  pointed  out  in  the  minority  report 
of  the  House  Armed  Services  Committee  that 
"the  Army  has  deliberately  refrained  from 
making  all-out  efforts  to  utlllEe  voluntary 
recruitment  methods.  Just  as  little  Interest 
has  been  shown  In  supporting  the  Reserve 
esUbllshments  as  long  as  the  Amr.y  feels 
that  universal  conscription  is  obtainable,  so 
the  Army  has  been  unwilling  to  pursue  en- 
ergetically the  problem  of  making  Army  serv- 
ice more  desirable  to  the  average  potential 
soldier"  (uitnorlty  report,  p.  8). 

Many  believe  that  If  the  Army  would  re- 
form lu  system  according  to  the  suggestions 
of  the  Doollttle  report.  Army  life  would  be 
more  attractive  to  the  average  young  man. 
"Hie  minority  report  also  stresses  the  obser- 
vation that  "to  date  the  record  of  the  Army 
In  refusing  to  build  up  either  the  Organized 
Reserves  or  ths  National  Guard  borders  on  a 
national  scandal.  Tha  testimony  before  our 
committee  eaUbllshed  clearly  that  the  Army 
hne  followed  a  policy  of  deliberately  ignortnf 
the  Reaervea  as  a  meana  of  exerting  praasura 
to  fet  universal  military  training"  (p  8). 

Th#  arfiim^nt  thnt  hookn  more  pfrp'i?  In 
favor  nf  p^sr^tlmp  aoDatrlptlnn  Pti'l  t;MT 
than  any  other  it  tb«  tlonr  that  baa  bteo  fpd 


It  f9n  «lavsfif  ut  mn  Ootd  liar  Uo%Mn,  11 
baa  ala<)  bssn  fstf  to  Mm  whhih  tmmim' 
itMts  Ml  I'Mfwi  trutb,  f  niavM  Hfta  m  hatt 
ttM  as<»j«ia  sasfulfia  Ihia  atavar  iatkm  varf 
•aaafwlly, 

Tka  piMMMnl*  of  a  ratlaMniad  wwiafif  ar* 
|tia  that  \t  «a  hU  tmr  and/or  MaatiUM 
«onaeil|>ilmk  tboaa  fold  atari  WWM  Ml  IM 
ttiara,  Thsy  say  tbal  tha  raaaav  Mftl  wa  laat 
•o  many  b<>f  a  is  tbat  wa  did  nol  tera  UMT. 
"If  only  wa  had  bad  OMT,"  tha  oonserlptlon* 
Uts  ligb.    What  ta  tha  truth t 

Tha  ralaitva  eastMlty  llau  dtaprove  this 
flcrtlun.  Hera  are  tha  easualty  tlata  of  aoU 
diara  killed  In  World  War  II  according  to 
Oansral  Marahaira  satlmataa;  Countriaa  with 
peacetime  conscription— U,  B  8.  R.  lost  7,lM)0.. 
000  (1  for  every  32  Inhabttanu):  Germany 
lost  3,850.000  (1  (or  every  25  inhabltanU); 
Japan  lost  1,506,000  (\  for  every  48). 

The  Nation  without  UMT  and /or  peace- 
time conacrlptlon — the  United  SUtea  loat 
295.904  ( 1  for  every  500  InhablUnts) .  (These 
figures  do  not  Include  civilian  deaths  by 
bombings.) 

During  the  war  the  Army  Insisted  upon  & 
teen-age  draft  together  with  an  unfulfilled 
promise  to  parents  that  boys  would  be  given 
adequate  training.  In  October  1942,  Con- 
gress was  asked  to  lower  the  draft  age  to  18. 
The  United  States  News  of  March  9.  1945, 
stated  "The  Senate  wrote  In  a  provision  that 
youths  of  18  and  19  could  not  be  sent  into 
combat  without  receiving  at  least  a  year's 
training.  That  provision  was  killed  by  House 
and  Senate  conferees  after  they  were  assured 
that  draftees  would  be  given  all  the  training 
necessary  to  make  good  fighting  men.  Gen. 
George  C.  Marshall.  Army  Chief  of  Staff,  ap- 
pealed to  Congress  "  •  •  to  'trust  our 
Judgment  and  our  Insistence  that  we  fight 
only  with  properly  trained  units,  to  see  tliat 
each  soldier  has  adequate  training  before  hs 
enters  combat.' " 

The  New  Tork  Timea  reported  on  December 
9,  1944.  "Because  of  a  large  Increase  in  the 
percentage  of  youth  that  are  being  drafted, 
the  Army  has  changed  Itti  policy  and  Is  now 
sending  18-year-old  soldiers  overseas  as  In- 
fantry and  as  armored  force  replacemenU, 
Robert  P.  Patterson  •  •  •  disclosed  to- 
day. •  The  United  States  News  of  March  8. 
1945.  also  Indicated  ttiat  SecreUry  PatteraA 
bad  said  In  general  that  all  men  would  get 
about  8  months'  training  before  going  into 
combat.  The  News  added:  "Even  then  the 
names  of  18-year-olds  were  showing  up  in 
casualty  ItsU.  Boys  who  had  been  graduated 
from  high  school  In  June  were  being  reported 
killed  and  wounded  in  December." 

I  hope  that  every  Gold  Star  Mother  real- 
izes that  the  Army  had  inducted  approxi- 
mately 8.000.000  men.  According  to  General 
Marshal  Is  last  biennial  report,  only  1,500.000 
of  these  were  combat  troc^is.  We  know  that 
there  were  millions  of  men  in  the  Army  over 
20.  If  the  Army  had  kept  faith  with  ths 
parenU  wotUd  they  have  sent  the  18-year- 
olds  into  combat?  I  hope  that  the  decision 
to  send  our  18-year-olds  into  combat  while 
the  Army  had  millions  of  more  mature  men 
was  not  made  by  men  who  have  been  en- 
deavoring to  sell  UMT  to  Anverlca  tot  alnuxt 
30  years. 

The  Army  has  tried  to  create  the  impres- 
sion that  if  the  United  BUtes  had  had  UMT, 
the  casualties  could  have  been  prevented. 
This  Is  attempted  In  both  the  War  Depart- 
ment pamphlet  of  January  1947  and  the  UMT 
bill  H.  R.  4278.  Most  of  us  who  think  so- 
berly will  realUe  that  these  18-year-old  boys 
who  were  sent  Into  combat  had  Just  finished 
high  school.  They  would  not  have  bad  UMT 
even  if  UMT  had  been  the  practice  of  America. 

It  doea  not  aeem  to  be  honest  to  blame 
the  casualties  of  the  last  war  upon  the  ab- 
sence of  peacetime  conacrlptlon.  The  Na- 
tlon'a  leading  military  analyst.  Hanson  Bald- 
win, In  the  January  6.  1940.  New  Tork  Times, 
discussed  this  queatlon  He  assigned  tha 
blams  tot  th    eaausUles  of  Ihs  Bstils  uf  tha 


lhi\t»  at  taaat  partly  t«  infarlor 
Mo  aMrihtttai  tUti  aitnatloB  10 
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DapprinH'nl,''  att, 

TIM  OaM  ttar  Maihara  who  bava  aaan 
tltf»ll|h  tbia  elavar  ruM  at  trattararrliifl  iM 
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Caaatima  draft.    At  Um  XadUtia  »uis  Pm. 
rs  OtNOaraMt  l»  Jattuarir  IIM  a  iady  aoU 
laetlng  all  tha  matartai  about  psaratima  aon> 

•orlpUitn  Hvallabla.  l<Mikad  up  with  taara  In 
her  eyss  as  bar  gold  star  wm  noticed.  She 
ramarkad,  Tea,  I  bava  another  aon  who  u 
only  16."  She  doea  not  want  to  turn  that 
boy  over  to  tbs  aama  group  that  took  away 
bla  older  brother.  It  would  be  most  ironical, 
if  after  the  older  brother  haa  offered  hla  Ufs 
to  defeat  the  reglmsntsd  militarism  of  Japan, 
ws  left  MacArthur  behind  there  to  root  out 
that  militarism  and  peacetime  conscription 
and  aet  up  a  democracy,  while  we  in  Amer- 
ica proceeded  to  aet  up  a  system  of  mlllUrlsm 
complete  with  UMT  and  peacetime  conscrip- 
tion. 

Millions  of  people  who  deeply  love  ths 
American  Way  of  life  are  opposed  to  UMT 
and/or  the  proposed  Truman  draft  becauss 
they  have  read  the  following  statement: 

"It  is  clear  to  anyone  who  even  stops  to 
think  that  in  case  of  a  coming  war  the  en- 
tire Nation  would  have  to  Uke  up  arms,  that 
therefore  millions  would  be  driven  towards 
the  enemy  with  bad.  Insufficient,  or  balf- 
fiulahed  training.  One  must  nevertheless 
not  forget  that  tiie  shortage  of  trained  sol- 
diers could  easily  lead,  at  the  beginning  of 
a  war  to  loaing  that  war. 

"The  Army  educates  them  only  to  be  reli- 
able decent  members  of  the  community,  men 
who  In  the  hour  of  need  and  danger  will 
feel  themaelves  united  in  loyalty  with  the 
Nation,  and  should  fate  confront  them  with 
the  sternest  c»-deal.  will  defend  the  freedom 
of  our  people  with  bravery  and  honor." 

Tliat  sUtement  was  mad<>.  not  by  a. loyal 
American,  but  by  Adolph  Hitler  in  Meln 
Kampf  when  he  was  trying  to  sell  his  Nazi 
youth  movement  to  the  German  people. 

When  I  testified  before  the  House  Armed 
Service  Commiiiee  on  April  23,  I  was  asked. 
"What  do  you  suggest  we  should  do  to  stop 
Russia?" 

To  tliat  question  I  replied.  "1  think  we 
must  not  follow  the  method  of  Russia:  but 
we  must  approach  Rusala  with  aome  pc«ltlvs 
action.  We  cannot  defeat  communism, 
which  ia  an  idea,  with  guna.  We  must  learn 
that.  Tou  cannot  stop  an  Idea  with  a  gun. 
Tou  drive  it  in  further.  But  you  can  stop 
an  Idea  with  a  more  powerful  idea,  and  the 
more  powerful  Idea  Is  the  Christian  Ideal 
of  democracy.  Jesus  Christ  taught  respect 
for  the  human  personality,  and  ottr  Govern- 
ment today  has  loat  It.  It  la  time  that  w« 
find  it  again.  If  we  have  the  ideal  of  a 
Christian  democracy,  which  our  ancestors 
had.  we  will  defeat  communism  not  only 
in  America,  but  we  will  stop  it  In  Russia. 
Ths  Iron  curUln  is  not  so  high  but  what 
Rusala  will  hear  of  the  democracy  which  la 
working  In  America.  But  if  we  fall  to  make 
It  work  here,  they  will  have  a  good,  fertile 
bed  for  their  ld«als  here  in  America." 
(HASC  hearings,  p.  6502.) 

I  still  agree  with  that  aUtement.  We 
must  make  our  democracy  work.  We  must 
reaffirm  our  faith  in  the  American  way  of 
life.  We  must  say  "No"  to  every  effort  at 
unnecessary  regimen Utlon.  UMT  and  ths 
Truman  draft  are  only  a  beginning.  When 
my  hostess  requeaU,  "Will  you  keep  your  ^ 
fork,  pleaac,"  I  know  that  there  la  aomethlng 
mora  coming.  In  the  caae  of  UMT  and  ths 
Truman  draft  there  la  also  somsthlng  mors 
coming.  I  would  warn  us  aolsamly,  "It  will 
not  ba  pis  and  cake"  Ood  hHpIng  us  ws 
can  yet  reslat  theae  atspa  toward  reglmants« 
tMM  and  theas  tRorta  at  Federal  VbotigM 
iirel. 
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( TtM  oukUrUl  whicb  U  not  otbcrwtM  docu- 
Ud  tn  this  st*t«m«nt  la  foond  In  tb« 
of  tha  HMtflngi  of  the  HnuM  Arm«d 
Commtttc*  on  Selective  Sarvlce.  po 
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Address   of   Hen.   Spruille   Braden 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  THOMAS  A.  JENKINS 

or  OHIO 
W  THl  HOU8B  OP  RKPRESKNTATIVBB 

Tuesday.  June  1.  194i 

)At.  JENKINS  of  Ohio.  Mr  Speaker, 
ui  der  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the 
r|:coed.  I  include  the  following  address 
Hon.  Spr\uUe  Braden.  before  the  Sons 
™  the  American  Revolution  at  the  Wal- 
dorf-Astoria. Monday,  April  19.  1948: 
Always  It  la  an  honor  to  Join  with  the  Sena 
the  American  Revolution  In  commemo- 
n  tlnf  the  Battle  of  Lexington  But  I  am 
Blally  grateful  for  the  privilege  of  ad- 
rtig  thla  old  and  dUtlngulahed  organlsa- 
tl »  tonight  t>ecauae  of  the  alRnlflcance  this 
ainlv«raaf7   acqulrea   In   theae   troubleaotne 


k    \ 


Ai  the  »\in  roae  173  years  ago  today.  Major 
p  tcaim  and  hla  British  troops  found  them- 
■I ITM  confronted  at  Lexington  by  about  50 

■  iBVMam.  under  Capt  John  Parker.  It  waa 
h  '  who  tlMa  gava  the  famous  command. 
••!  Hand  youf  flreOKl.  Do  not  fire  unless  flred 
u  )on.  but  If  they  mean  to  have  a  war.  let 
It  begin  here  " 

Now  on  a  vastly  greater  and  more  menacing 

•  ale,  our  freedoms — along  with  those  of  all 
fcunumlty — are  threatened  once  again.  In 
U  M  face  of  thU  crlaU.  I  believe  Parker's  hero- 
V ;  words.  ]i»t  as  accurately  and  Just  aa  sue- 
cnctly  as  when  they  were  uttered,  express 
t  le  spirit  and  will  of  the  American  people. 
1  lun  Is  to  aay.  we  ardently  desire  peace,  we 
i  a  not  ae«k  a  conflict  and  will  not  ttre  unleas 
t  red  upon,  but  we  do  propose  to  stand  our 
I  rtnind  It  U  unbelievable  that  the  Soviet 
e  mid  bs  so  brutally  insane  as  to  precipitate 
a  BOttiw  world  conflict.  But  If  they  are.  then 
s  s  can  retreat  no  further  and  can  only  repeat 
f  BTker's  phrase.  "If  they  mean  to  have  a  war 
lit  It  begin." 

Because  In  the  years  leading  up  to  Lezlng- 
tpn.    the   colonlaU   with    stoic    forebearance 
outnisi  iMaped  on  long  continued 
-the  Staay  and  Regulatory  Acu.  the 
tfai  duty,  the  Imprsasmsnt  of  citizens,  and 

•  r«n  the  Boston  maasaere — George  III  and 
fcis  mlalstcra  toully  misapprehended  the 
/merlcan  attitude.  He  and  bts  minions  did 
tot  tmdarstand  that  for  us  It  was  neither  a 
<  UMttlon  of  economic  well-being,  nor  of  con- 
1  ntmce.  and  that  the  American  position 
r  istcd  upon  the  deepest  foundstlons  of 
irlnctple.  of  liberty,  and  of  Justice.  They 
1  ibored  under  the  fatal  error  that  unanimity 
V  as  lacking  amongat  the  several  Colonics. 
1  tmj  blunderingly  believed  that  the  loudly 
IJiiilsrtIng  loyalists  represented  public  opin- 
ion in  this  land.  They  gained  the  absurd 
ItM  that  w«  could  be  frightened  Into  In- 

■  atom  or  •van  submlsalon 

PIrM  Katosr  WUbelm.  and  later  Hitler. 
Ihissnllnl  and  the  Japanese  militarists  rc- 
I  Mktad  Ocorge's  grievous  and  costly  mtacal- 
C  tfMMcns.  fhslr  fate  should  be  a  warning 
fjT  others  not  to  deceive  themselves  as  to 
1  hat  U  tb«  tncralned  national  attitude  of  the 
/  merlcan  people,  as  strong  today  as  ever:  We 
1  111  suffer  and  sacrifice  much  to  keep  the 
I  ■•••  but  tbars  U  a  limit  t>eyond  which  we 
lOT  not  yMd  Oreatly  as  we  desire  peace 
I  nd  net  war.  far  mors  do  we  want  right  and 
iiot  wrong. 


Unfortunately,   a  small   coterie   of   power 
drunk  absolutuu  In  Moscow  do  not  yet  seem 
to  have  learned  thU  lesson  from  our  hUtory. 
Wholly  misinterpreting  American  character, 
they  delude  themselves  that  we  will  remain 
Inert  because  we  have  for  so  long  permitted 
them  to  heap  outrage  on  abuse:  that  we  will 
continue    to   appease   because    we   have   not 
more  vigorously   objected   to   their   repeated 
violations  of  the  Atlantic  Charter,  the  United 
Nations   declaration,    and    all    of    the    other 
solemn  agreemenU  to  which  both  they  and 
we  are  committed.    They  have  persisted  in 
their  Insidious  Infiltrations  and  selaures  of 
the  governments  of  other  nations  because  we 
did    not    more   strenuously    object    to    their 
absorption  of  three  Baltic  States  and  did  not 
prevent    their    domination    of    Poland,    the 
Balkans,    and    lastly    Czechoslovakia.     They, 
like  George  in.  labor  under  the  fatal  error 
that  In  an  emergency  we  will  not  overnight, 
sacrificing    wealth    and    comfort.    l)ecome    a 
united  nation.  Inherently  devoted  to  princi- 
ple, liberty,  and  Jiutlce.     They  believe  the 
false    premises    and    the.    to    say    the    least. 
Ingenuous   mouthlnga  of   the   new   or   third 
party  leaders.     They  seem  to  think  we  are 
frightened  because  In  recent  months  we  have 
only   protested   diplomatically   the    shooting 
down    of    American    soldiers.     They    do    not 
realize  that  we  have  tolerated  all  these  and 
many    other    things    solely    because    of    our 
fervent  dedication  to  peace  and  l>ecause  we 
wish    to    deal    generously    with    a    former 
associate. 

There  are  no  easy,  automatic  aolutlona 
to  the  crisis  of  dissension  and  confusion, 
which  now  envelops  the  earth.  We  must 
feel  our  way,  correcting  mistakes  so  quickly 
as  possible  and  realizing  that  our  choices 
often  will  be  not  between  good  and  bad,  but 
rather  to  pick  the  lesser  evil.  However, 
there  do  exist  some  proven  charts  for  action, 
which  should  help  us  to  emerge  from  this 
maze  of  animosities  and  disorder.  On  a 
few  of  these  procedures.  I  should  like  to 
comment. 

For  Instance.  1  hope  that  we  as  a  nation 
soon  win  recognize  the  validity  In  human 
relationships  of  the  old  saying,  "Give  a 
knave  an  Inch,  he'll  take  an  ell."  ThU 
verity  works  In  geometrical  progression;  If 
you  let  the  knave  take  an  ell.  then  bell 
tale  a  mile  and  so  on  more  and  more,  until 
he  has  encrlcled  the  globe  and  there  Is 
nothing  left  to  give  or  Uke  The  only  way 
Is  to  stop  him  In  his  tracks  at  the  first 
Inch,  or  so  soon  thereafter  as  possible. 

In  this  connection.  I  would  cite  two  re- 
cent Incidents: 

1.  On  January  14.  1948.  two  uniformed 
United  SUtea  Army  oOcers.  attached  to  our 
Legation  In  Budapest,  were  Illegally  and 
unwarrantedly  arrested  In  Hungary  by 
Soviet  troops,  deprived  of  their  small  arms, 
kept  Incommunicado  and  as  prisoners  trans- 
ported to  Austria,  where  they  were  released 
the  next  day  at  the  Intervention  of  American 
military  authorities  there  It  was  not  until 
February  7.  that  we  mildly  protested  to 
Moscow— and.  apparently,  that  Is  all  we  have 
done  about  It 

2.  Recently  an  American  soldier  In  Vleniu. 
almply  because  he  would  not  get  off  the 
sidewalk  Into  the  gutter  In  front  of  a  Rus- 
sian headquarters,  was  beaten  down  by  a 
rifle  butt  and  shot  In  the  shoulder  with 
a  dum-dum  bullet  by  a  Soviet  giiard.  He 
lay  In  that  fritter  unaided  for  45  minutes 
To  date.  I  have  seen  no  mention  In  the  press 
of  even  an  official  protest. 

Incidents  of  this  kind,  confront  us  with 
extremely  difficult  decisions.  On  the  one 
band.  If  we  refuse  to  tolerate  such  Indig- 
nities and  forthwith  exact  adequate  apologia* 
and  assurances  that  they  will  not  be  repeated. 
w«  must  t>e  prepared  to  enforce  our  demands. 
Our  ultimatum  may  lead  to  war  On  the 
other  band,  failure  to  Uke  summary  ac- 
ttoa  wtU  enhance  the  aggressor's  prestige  and 
Incrtaslngly  encourafs  him  to  coounlt  turther 


and  wcrae  affronta  until  a  point  will  bs 
reached  when  our  tardy  ultimatum  will  not 
be  accepted  at  full  value,  will  cause  the 
acgrsssor  to  lose  face,  arul  so  will  be  rejected. 
Then,  for  a  self-respecting  people,  the  only 
course  Is  to  fight.  Hence.  In  cases  Uke  these, 
we  must  recognize  that  whatever  U  our 
decision.  It  may  bring  war.  However,  a  pro- 
tracted sufferance  of  such  IncldenU  will 
make  war  well-nlgb  Inevitable;  whereas  there 
may  be  at  least  some  hope  of  avoiding  It,  If  at 
an  early  moment  we  firmly  demand  that  our 
rlghU  be  respected.  The  surest  way  to  keep 
the  peace  U  to  stop  these  things  at  their 
beginnings. 

Let  us  not  forget  all  the  Nazi  provocations 
which  preceded  war  and  that,  after  Munich. 
Hitler  dlsdalnftxlly  referred  to  Chamberlain 
and  Daladler  as  "little  worms." 

As    IncldenU    such    as    I    have    described, 
coupled  with  Russian  tactics  In  general,  have 
been    multiplied    and    Intensified    over    the 
last  couple  of  years,  they  have  at  least  served 
the  useful  purpose  of  awakening  our  peo- 
ple to  the  nature  of  Stalin's  and  his  satellltea' 
objective*  and  methods.     For  a  long  while. 
It  seemed  as  If  many  of  our  citizens,  both 
in   and   out  of  Government,   like   the  three 
monkeys,  could  neither  see.  hear,  speak  nor. 
I  might  add,  think  any  evU   when   It  came 
to  our  so-called  ally,  the  U    8.  8.  R.    This 
state  of  affairs  was  especially  dlstresalng  to 
those  of  us  who  repeatedly  and  officially  over 
the  last  several   years  have  sounded  alarms 
In  these  particulars  only  to   have  them  go 
unheeded      These  warnings  have  been  proven 
more  than  Justified  by  recent  developmenU 
In  several  neighboring  republics  and  notably 
so  by  the  tragedy  in  Etogota,  Columbia. 

My  first-hand  experience  has  been  limited 
to  thU  hemisphere.  But  even  here,  the  Po- 
litburo's Infiltrations  and  intrigues  have  for 
long  been  made  readily  apparent  by  the  ac- 
tivities of  the  various  Communist  parties. 
It  has  been  equally  clear  that  these  activi- 
ties, after  as  well  as  before  the  publicized 
liquidation  of  the  Comintern,  were  coordi- 
nated and  directed  from  Moscow.  I  might 
add  that  the  Communists.  t>elng  nationals 
of  the  countries  where  they  operate  and  with 
easy  access  to  largs  masses  of  workers  are 
more  difficult  to  discover  and  expose  and  are. 
therefore,  more  dangerous  than  were  Hitler's 
agents,  who  mostly  were  resdlly  recognizable 
aa  foreigners. 

We  must  not  neglect  the  grave  threat  that 
If  «ar  does  come,  these  Communist  traitors 
equipped     with     t>acterlologlcal     and     other 
death-dealing    Instruments    of    modern    sci- 
ence could  wreak  great  havoc  in  cur  midst. 
The  transparent  objective  of  the  Krsmlin 
dictators  is  to  extend  both  their  direct  and 
Indirect  domination,  and  incldently  commu- 
nism   everywhere.    Thetr    techniques     and 
their  ultimate  intentions  have  been  avowed 
openly  and  repeatedly  In  speeches  and  docu- 
ments    The  record  has  l>een  consistent  and 
so  manifest  that  no  longer  can  any  one.  who 
Is  not  utterly  visionary,  have  any  doubts  on 
thla  score     These  dictators  mtist  keep  going 
or.  like  a  man  on  a  bicycle,  they  fall.     To 
gain    thetr   ends,    they    have   employed    and 
will  continue  to  employ  any  means,  no  mat- 
ter how  henlous — deceit,  aubveralon.  terror, 
murder,  and  revolution.     Anyone,  who  wUl 
do  these  things  will  not  hesitate  to  resort 
to  armed  ■ggrsmlnn  if  they  think  they  can 
get  away  with  It      Since  the  end  of  World 
War   n.    their   successes   undoubtedly    have 
added  confidence,  strength,  and  momentum 
to    their    determination.     Therefore,    unless 
the  Praesidlum  in  Moscow  can  be  diverted 
from  its  present  course  war  is  possible. 

A  third  conflagration  and  lU  conaequences 
would  be  horrible  indeed.  Nevertheless,  de- 
spite the  United  Statss  doing  everything 
within  the  iMunds  of  honor  to  avert  it,  some 
Incident  or  a  change  tn  Russian  policy  from 
prsssnt  (ubverslve  methods  to  outright  ag- 
grssaton  might  lores  a  conflict  upon  ua. 
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In  thla  oonnsctlon,  there  arc  behind  the 
present  crisis  certain  other  fundamental 
considerations. 

Not  only  do  our  security  and  the  preserva- 
tion of  peace  require  that  Soviet  expansion 
and  communism  be  stopped,  but  the  per- 
sistence of  civilization  Itself  demands  that 
the  Iron  curtain  be  pushed  back.  For  as 
Toynbee  says  In  his  Study  of  History,  "When 
a  frontier  between  a  more  highly  and  a  less 
highly  civilized  society  ceases  to  advance,  the 
balan&j  does  not  settle  down  to  a  stable 
equilibrium  but  Inclines,  with  the  passage  of 
time.  In  the  more  backward  society's  favor." 
Toynbee'e  conclusion,  based  on  man's  oscil- 
lating progress  through  the  ages  is  patently 
applicable  to  the  present  crisis.  True,  any 
attempt  to  push  back  the  Iron  curtain  might 
tiring  a  war.  which  could  destroy  civilization. 
Per  contra,  tuUess  Soviet  expansion  Is  con- 
tained our  western  civilization  surely  will  fall 
before  the  retrograde  system  of  Copimunlst 
Russia. 

Having  been  privileged  for  more  than  3 
years  to  represent  the  United  States  In  the 
peace  negotiations  which  settled  the  bloody 
and  ferociously  fotight  conflict  between 
Bolivia  and  Paraguay  in  the  Chaco.  I  was 
enabled  at  close  range  to  study  the  causes  of 
war.  I  reached  the  deflulte  conclusion,  fully 
supported  by  history  elsewbere:  that  It  could 
be  set  down  practically  as  a  law  of  nature 
that  If  mutual  fears  and  suspicions  endure 
between  two  nations,  which  are  In  close 
proximity  each  to  the  other,  war  becomes  in- 
evitable. Please  note  that  I  say  'Inevitable." 
but  not  necessarily  imminent.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  these  conditions  of  fear  and  suspicion 
existed  between  Bolivia  and  Paraguay  for 
several  decades  before  hostilities  began. 

The  point  I  wish  to  make  la  that  certainly 
mutual  fears  and  sQsplclons  now  exist  in 
full  measure  and  modern  traixsportation  and 
communications  place  ua  in  close  proximity 
to  Russia.  The  Inescapable  deduction  la  that 
unless  these  fears  and  auspiclons  can  be  dis- 
sipated, eventually  there  will  be  a  third 
world  war. 

Perhaps,  on  the  basis  of  comparative  mili- 
tary potential.  It  could  be  argued  that  we 
have  no  reason  presently  to  fear  the  Soviet. 
Perhaps,  even  by  taking  all  adequate  precau- 
tions we  can  maintain  this  margin  of  safety. 
1  hope  so.  Unfortunately,  however,  to  eradi- 
cate suspicion  Is  almost  impossible,  not  only 
because  of  the  perfidy  demonatrated  at  every 
turn  by  the  Politburo  and  their  satellites,  but 
also  becauae  at  least  since  the  time  of  Ivan 
the  Terrible  distrust  has  always  character- 
ized both  the  domeatlc  and  f<irelgn  politics  of 
Russia. 

In  the  light  of  all  theae  discouraging  cir- 
cumstances, self-evldently  we  must  within 
reason  be  prepared  militarily  and  In  all  other 
way*  against  the  contingency  of  Russia 
sooner  or  later  precipitating  a  war.  In  this 
ws  should  rely  on  quality  in  both  men  and 
materiel — not  on  numbers — and  never  per- 
mit this  country  to  become  militarized.  The 
mere  fact  we  do  ao  prepare  may  help  to  defer 
or  even  to  avoid  hostilities  entirely. 

But  we  cannot  depend  on  military  meas- 
ures alone.  81multaneo\isly  we  must  ex- 
haust every  possible  alternative  to  avoid  war, 
to  preserve  peace,  and  make  it  permanent. 

As  a  prerequisite  to  aucceea  In  this  under- 
taking, we  must  abide  by  that  Ingrained  na- 
tional attitude  BO  courageously  demonstrated 
by  the  colonists.  We  can  compromise  within 
principle  but  never  with  principle,  on  that 
we  stand  unswervingly.  Eschewing  hysteria 
and  saber-rattling,  we  must  act  with  firmness 
and  peraeverance,  declalveness.  and  Justice. 
There  must  be  self-respect,  respect  for  others 
who  merit  it,  respect  for  the  rlghu  of  all  (In- 
cluding the  Slsvlc  bloc),  and  scrupulotu 
respect  for  the  sanctity  of  our  agreements  and 
obligations  Although,  of  course,  if  the  other 
party  breaches  his  commitments,  we  are  per 
se  relieved  of  ours.  Only  in  these  ways  can 
we  win  the  respect  and  confidence  of  other 


peoples,  render  our  leadership  effective,  and 
gain  and  keep  them  aa  collaboratora. 

Other  nations  cannot  be  expected  to  go 
along  with  us  when,  as  their  statesmen  allege, 
our  vacillations  and  reversals  In  policy  em- 
barrass and  confuse  them  and  Indicate  that 
we  neither  know  what  we  want  nor  what  to 
do.  We  must  recognize  that,  like  It  or  not. 
the  mantle  of  leadership  for  the  democratic 
peoples  of  the  world  has  fallen  on  our  shoul- 
ders. We  must  assume  this  obligation, 
heavy  though  It  be.  There  Is  no  other  coun- 
try EUfllclently  strong  to  undertake  It. 

Nor  win  free  peoples  confidently  accept  ottr 
leadership  when  they  see  us  playing  up  to 
Fascists,  whose  materialistic  interpretation 
of  existence,  exaltation  of  the  state,  and  con- 
tempt for  human  values,  parallels  the  com- 
munistic Ideology.  Fascists  and  Communists 
alike  envy,  fear,  and  hate  our  democratic- 
capitalistic  way  of  life  because  It  offers  so 
infinitely  more  to  mankind — the  greatest  In- 
dividual freedom  and  highest  living  stand- 
ards of  all  times — than  their  systems  ever 
have  or  could,  and  because  its  survival  spells 
their  doom.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  on 
occasions  they  Join  forces,  as  Hitler  and 
Stalin  did  In  1939.  against  the  democracies. 
If  given  an  opportunity,  they  will  do  so  again. 
In  fact.  Nazis,  thoroughly  drilled  in  police 
state  methods,  today  occupy  important  posts 
with  the  Communist  regimes  in  the  Balkans. 
Also,  due  to  otir  intervention,  the  German 
Junkers,  militarists,  and  Nazis  have  twice 
failed  to  win  world  hegemony.  In  their  next 
attempt,  they  might  well  ally  themselves  with 
Russia  in  order  to  knock  us  out  first,  hoping 
afterwards  to  take  care  of  the  Soviet.  Al- 
ready, General  Von  Paul  us  and  other  promi- 
nent German  otBcers  are  aligned  with  Stalin. 
Therefore,  we  must  exercise  the  utmost  cau- 
tion In  dealing  with  Fascists  everywhere  and, 
especially,  in  the  rehabilitation  of  Germany, 
not  to  strengthen  them  lest  we  create  a 
Frankenstein's  monster  and  powerful  allies 
for  the  U.  S.  S.  R. 

If  we  proceed  with  high  moral  integrity, 
calm  Judgment,  and  resolution,  other  na- 
tions will  follow  our  lead,  but  we  should 
count  with  none  too  much,  because  all  gov- 
ernments very  naturally  are  motivated  In 
large  measure  by  what  they  believe  is  their 
own  best  Interest.  Thus  with  rare  exception, 
there  is  little  real  affection  between  nations. 
Also  In  any  community,  an  individual  who 
possesses  as  much  wealth  and  power  as  all 
of  his  neighbors  put  together  will  be  envied 
and  probably  not  be  too  popular.  That  is 
our  position  today  in  the  community  of 
nations.  Finally,  It  shotild  be  emphasized 
that  friendship  can  never  be  bought. 

I  assert  these  facts  t>ecauBe  In  our  en- 
deavors to  preserve  peace  and  freedom  we 
must  depend  on  what  we  do  ourselves,  every- 
one of  us,  not  on  what  some  other  nation 
does.  We  must,  like  Captain  Parker  and  his 
mlnutemen  at  Lexington,  be  entirely  self- 
reliant,  centering  all  of  our  requirements  in 
ourselves. 

We  cannot  effectively  oppose  the  social- 
ism of  communistic  Russia  or  any  other  type 
of  statlsm  so  long  as  we  encourage  or  even 
permit  so  much  of  that  evil  virus  to  re- 
main m  our  own  body  politic.  The  spread 
of  statlsm.  government  controls,  and  plan- 
nlng,  all  over  the  globe,  including  the  United 
States,  Is,  in  Itself,  a  grave  peril.  Theae  pro- 
cedures are  irreconcilable  with  sound  eco- 
nomics and  unless  extirpated  will  grow,  im- 
poverish us,  and  so  weaken  our  moral  fiber, 
under  the  ensuing  regimentation,  as  to  make 
us  ready  victims  for  the  Soviet  and  commu- 
nism or  some  other  brand  of  totalitarianism. 

On  this  aspect  of  the  present  crisis.  It  is 
timely  to  quote  the  English  historian.  E.  L. 
Woodward,  who  cites  the  effects  of  the 
planned  economy  of  the  later  Roman  Em- 
pire and  points  out  that  the  measures  of 
Diocletian  and  Constantins  were  esteemed 
Just  as  necessary  in  their  time  as  is  tb» 
emergency  legislation  of  today.  Intended 
for  a  critical  situation,  this  legislation  was 


I>«rpetuated  until  it  brought  the  cc^spss  at 
a  top-heavy  bureaucracy  and  the  emergence 
of  feudalism.  Both  our  officialdom  and  the 
public  at  Inrge  should,  as  Professor  Wood-  J 
ward  says,  know  something  about  the  un- 
willed regression  of  a  civilized  society  into 
conditions  which  made  possible  the  Dark 
Ages.  How  many  of  those  engaged  in  post- 
war reconstruction,  he  asks,  or  how  many 
persons  In  authority,  know  anything  of 
this  previous  warning  that  there  are  limits 
to  the  amount  of  planning  from  above 
which  a  society  can  bear  without  loss  of 
vitality,  initiative,  and,  in  the  last  resort, 
power  of  self  defense  against  the  incursions 
of  barbarians? 

No  longer  can  we  allow  govemnjent  to 
usurp  the  functions  of  private  enterprise, 
to  interfere  with  and  to  plan  our  every  move 
for  us,  to  mount  controls  and  regulations 
on  top  of  controls,  and  to  tax  Individual 
Initiative  and  opportunity  out  of  existence. 
If  we  cannot  make  our  democratic  system 
of  free  enterprise  fiourlsh  here.  If  we  let  it 
go  by  default  so  that  government  takes  over 
and  runs  our  lives  for  us,  then  the  lights  of 
freedom  everywhere  will  be  extinguished  for 
a  long  time  to  come. 

The  prudent  man  so  that  he  may  carry 
adequate  insurance  economizes  on  other 
items — itixurles  and  even,  perhaps,  some  ne- 
cessities. Our  Government  must  do  exactly 
the  same  to  build  and  maintain  a  sound  ^ 
military  establishment.  It  should  do  so  by 
substantially  cutting  the  budget  otherwise 
and  not  by  eternally  passing  the  load  on  to 
the  taxpayers.  Fourteen  years  in  Govern- 
ment service  convince  me  this  could  be  done. 
If  there  were  a  will  to  do  so.  The  Federal, 
State,  and  municipal  bureaus  cannot  go  on 
spending  and  taxing  at  a  rate  (even  after 
the  recent  reduction)  in  excess  of  $1,(X>0.(X)0,- 
000  a  week  without,  as  I  have  said,  discour- 
aging Individual  initiative  and  drying  up  the 
flow  of  capital  into  the  rehabilitation  and  in- 
crease of  our  mineral  and  other  production, 
our  railroads,  power,  and  industrial  plants. 
It  was  the  genius  and  skills  of  the  Ameri- 
can people,  coupled  with  the  tremendous 
productivity  and  performance  of  these  enter- 
prises, that  enabled  the  armed  forces  of  the 
United  States  to  win  two  world  wars.  To 
maintain  and  augment  the  capacity  of  both 
our  individual  citizens  and  our  industries 
will  give  us  the  sinews  wherewith  to  win  If 
again  we  are  forced  to  fight.  For  this  rea- 
son alone,  a  rettim  to  our  free,  competitive, 
private  enterprise  system  will  so  strengthen 
our  economy,  our  morale,  and  the  Nation  aa 
a  whole  as  to  give  pause  to  Russia  and  her 
satellites.  It  will  constitute  a  mighty  insur- 
ance for  peace. 

If,  Heaven  granting,  we  do  secure  peace, 
then  the  well-l)elng  for  all,  resulting  from 
the  successful  operation  of  our  democratic 
system  and  free  economy,  may  Inspire  others 
to  profit  by  our  salutary  example  and  thus 
eradicate  the  malignant  vlrtis  of  statlsm  else- 
where. 

Hie  mlnutemen  won  at  Lexington  because 
they  had  faith  in  God,  faith  In  principle,  and 
faith  in  themselves,  individually  and  collec- 
tively. With  such  faith,  we,  too,  can  face 
the  future  with  confidence. 


Big  Event  for  West  Memphis 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  E.  C.  GATHINGS 

OF  AKKANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Tuesday.  June  1.  1948 

Mr.  G/ THINGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rae* 
ORO,  I  include  the  following  edlto.lal  Ire 
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l\e  Crittenden  County  (Ark.)  Times  oi 
Mlay  29.  1»48. 

A  »io  mart  ro«  wmt  UMumm 

Th«  port  of  Wwt  MemphU  U  open. 

Th«  port  of  W«t  Memphis  U  ioaiethlni 
B  or*  ih*n  Just  a  sign  oa  llxe  Ark*n«««  bapk 
01  th«  UiaaiMlppt  River  acro«  th«  rl»«r  from 
M  einpbU.  It  t  now  a  b«ehJve  of  activity  and 
« 111  be  for  aavcral  w««lu  to  com*. 

TuMday,  tha  ftrst  ahipment  of  rlrar  cargo 
e  nulled  to  Wtat  Mcmpbls  waa  received. 
1  tiU.  we  hope.  U  the  beginning  for  a  rlver-rail 
t  rmlnal  at  Weat  Memphla  and  the  fact  that 
V  tat  Memphis  was  selected  aa  the  most  adc- 
q  iate  •lt«  on  the  Arltanaas  side  of  the  river 
for  unloading  thu  cargo  te  certainly  evidence 

0  the  n*ed  of  terminal  faculties  here. 
On  this  first  shipment  to  come  to  the  port 

o:  West  MemphU  a  saving  of  approximately 

1  AiDOO  la  being  raaUacd  by  the  shippers  In 
^t  rates  b«o«tiM  of  differentials  which 

sktet.  Think  what  a  saving  could  be  reaUaad 
crer  a  penod  of  time  if  adequate  termlaal 
lttfg^»«««  were  available  here. 

Th*  opening  of  the  port  of  Weat  Memphla 
4  a  big  event  for  West  MemphU.  It  U  like- 
<  rise  a  big  event  for  the  State  of  Arkanaaa  and 
ihe  entire  Southweat  area. 


The  Periodical  America  Sapport*  the 
Maodt-Nixon  Bill 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CHARLES  J.  KERSTEN 

or  wiacoNsiM 
IN  TOT  HOUSl  OP  RBPRESENTATTVES 
Tuesday,  June  1.  t94S 

Mr  KERSTEN  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
JpMiker.  in  the  May  29.  1948.  Issue  of 
America,  a  Catholic  review  of  the  week, 
editorial  containing  an  excellent 
of  the  Mundt-Nlxon  bill  which 
I  wish  to  include  In  my  remarks: 
THS  uvmrt  anx 

The  main   provutons  of  the  Mundt  bill, 

■■d  by  th«  ■ooaa  319  to  58  on  May  19. 

ly  be  summarlMd  aa  follows: 

1.  The  Congress  makea  a  finding  of  fuet 
that  there  extsu  a  world-wide  conspiracy 
to  set  up  touiltarlan  dictatorships  under  the 
control  of  a  alngle  foreign  power;  that  thU 
conspiracy  opsrataa  In  the  United  Statea: 
It  pNHOta  a  "clear  and  present  danfar" 
to  oar  tfMMoeratlc  freedoms  and  our  nattOMl 
security. 

3.  The  bill  defines  Communist  political  or- 
ganlxatlon  and  Communist-front  organtxa- 
Uon.  The  acid  teat  U  not  that  certain  doc- 
trlnea  or  policies  are  adopted,  but  that  the 
orfantsatlon  is  under  the  control  of  a  foreign 
pcMrer  In  the  InUresta  of  world  communl.sm; 
or.  in  the  case  ot  front  organisations,  that 
they  are  controlled  by.  or  exist  primarily  to 
aid.   the  political  organisation. 

3.  The  bill  penallaea  bearUy  any  attempt 
to  satabllah  In  the  United  States  a  totali- 
tarian government  under  foreign  control; 
all  acts  InUnded  to  faclllUte  tbe  satablish- 
Ing  of  such  a  totalitarian  government;  par- 
ticipation m  the  management,  direction,  or 
supervision  of  any  movement  aiming  at  one 
of  the  foregoing:  conspiracy  to  Tldate  any 
of  xhan  prohibitions.  ^ 

4.  OoouBVnist  political  organisations  must 
register  annually  with  the  Attorney  General 
(a)  the  name  under  which  they  operate,  (b) 
the  names  of  thatr  oAoars,  (c)  the  names  of 
their  members.  OotBmunlst-front  organ  lsa» 
ttoas  muat  rsflslH-  ttietr  iuuims  and  oAcara, 
but  not  tbetr  uaemberahlp.  Theae  regis tia* 
ttOR  llsta  arv  to  be  open  for  putrtte  tnspce* 


6.  The  Attorney  Oeneral  may  inveatlgate  a 
suspect  organisation  to  determine  whether 
It  u  subject  to  registration.  The  organisa- 
tion may  appeal  his  finding  to  the  United 
Btatas  District  Court  In  Washington  and  to 
the  Suprame  Court. 

6.  Failure  to  register  an  orfanisaUoii.  and 
membership  In  an  unreglstarad  Communist 
political  organisation — but  not  In  a  Com- 
munist-front organisation — subject  the  of- 
fenders  to  fine  and  imprlaonment. 

7.  Reglatered  organizations.  If  they  use  the 
malls  or  the  radio,  must  clearly  Identify  their 
literature  or  programa  aa  emanating  from 
"a  CommunUt  organisation." 

8.  Registered  organisations  loae  tax  ex- 
emption, and  conirlbuiiona  to  them  are  not 
deductible  for  Income-tax  purpoaea.  Mem- 
bers of  CommunUt  political  organlsatlona  are 
Ineligible  for  Federal  employment,  and  may 
not  receive  or  uae  United  Sutea  passports. 
Conviction  of  any  of  the  acu  listed  under 
No.  3.  above,  enuila  loaa  of  citizenship. 

The  Intent  behind  these  provisions  U 
simpla  sfKN^.  The  bill  docs  not  aim  at 
hampsftaf  any  legitimate  political  activity. 
Americans  are  left  free  to  hold  and  promote 
Marxist  doctrines.  If  they  s«.  desire.  What 
the  Mundt  bill  tries  to  do  la  to  prevent  a 
foreign  power  from  using  our  political  ma- 
chinery, our  malls  and  our  radio  to  its  own 
nefarloua  enda.  In  so  far  aa  any  Americans 
lend  themaalves  to  the  international  Com- 
munlat  conspiracy,  the  bill  forcea  them  to  do 
ao  openly  and  denies  them  thoae  political 
facilities  which  honest  cltlsena  enjoy. 

In  the  New  York  Times  for  May  19.  Anne 
OUare  McCormlck  gave  it  as  'a  conclusion 
that  cannot  be  too  heavily  underlined"  that 
"the  preaent  struggle  U  the  war.'  If  the  po- 
litical battle  U  won.  there  U  little  likelihood 
of  a  military  conflict."  That  U  the  para- 
mount consideration.  That  la  why  a  vet- 
eran liberal  like  Adolf  A  Berl%,  chairman  of 
the  Liberal  Party,  while  urging  more  careful 
drafting  In  spots,  can  go  along  with  the 
Mundt  bill.  That  U  why  the  bill  deserves 
support. 


Many  Republicans  In  both  Houaea  are  cool 
toward  the  President  s  proposal.  Some  are 
openly  hoatUe.  Unleaa  prodded  by  informed 
public  opinion  they  would  vote  for  a  reUeat 
to  prewar  economic  Isolationism.  Only  once 
In  fact  have  Republicans  given  extenalon  a 
majority. 

Tbat  waa  in  the  war  year  of  1943. 


Failure  To  Extend  Reciprocal  Trade  Pro- 
fram  Woald  Be  a  Breach  of  Faith  to 
Countries  of  Western  Europe 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

or   MICHIGAN 

IN  TH«  HOUSE  OF  REPRB8KNTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  I.  194i 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Rec- 
ord, I  Include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  Pontlac  (Mich.)  Press  of  March 
11.  1948: 

axciraocAL  tsam  must  umiiuiui 

Within  a  few  weeks  Congress  must  fsce  the 
Important  lasue  of  extending  the  Reciprocal 
Trade  Agreements  Act. 

This  legislation,  which  recognises  the  Im- 
portant economic  fact  that  foreign  trade 
must  flow  m  two  directions,  expires  In  June, 
lu  extension  for  3  years  has  been  recom- 
mended by  President  Truman. 

The  case  for  extension  is  strong. 

It's  easentlal  to  ERF'S  success. 

To  permit  the  act  to  lapse  would  amount 
to  a  breach  of  faith  with  thoae  countrlea  we 
want  welded  Into  a  west  European  barrier 
against  Communist  expansion.  Failure  to 
astend  It  would  hamper  the  work  of  the 
Havana  Trade  Conference  now  In  progress. 
Thm  aim  of  that  conference  is  to  restore 
ksttlthy  world  trade. 

T^t  estenston  la  far  from  certain. 

GOP  sentiment  lent  reaaaurlng. 


The  American  Commanists 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARICS 

or 

HON.  GEORGE  B.  SCHWABE 

or   OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRIBBNTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  1.  194i 

Mr  SCHWABE  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  think  one  of  the  best  com- 
ments on  the  so-called  Mundt  bill,  passed 
by  the  House  last  week,  appears  In  the 
following  editorial  of  the  Washington 
Evening  Star  of  May  22.  1948.  This  is 
a  wonderful  summarization  of  the  pro- 
visions of  the  bill  It  expresses  with 
clarity  and  considerable  precision  the  sit- 
uations which  the  measure  seeks  to  cover. 

TKB  AMXaiCAK  COMMTTNISTS 

There  are  two  ways  of  evaluating  the 
Mundt  bill,  which  is  designed  to  restrain 
aome  and  expose  other  activities  of  the 
American  Communists  and  their  friends. 

One  way  la  to  condemn  the  bill  on  the 
baals  of  provisions  it  does  not  contain  and 
things  it  would  not  dfi.  A  very  Imptesslve 
case  can  be  made  out  against  the  measure 
by  setting  out  hypothetical  situations  and 
applying  to  them  provisions  which  are  not 
In  the  bill.  There  has  been  a  good  deal  of 
this  sort  of  criticism.  But  It  U  worthless 
because  It  has  no  basis  in  fact. 

It  haa  been  contended,  for  exampU.  that 
Henry  Wallaces  third  party  might  have  to 
regUter  as  a  Communist-front  organization 
If  this  bUl  becomes  law.  Since  this  conten- 
tion Is  typical  of  much  of  the  Ul-informed 
criticism,  it  Is  worth  examining. 

Among  other  things,  the  bill  Is  aimed  at 
Communist  political  organsatlons  and  Com- 
munist-front   organizations.      These    terms 
are    defined    in     the    bUl.       A    Communist 
political  organization   is  one  that   is  under 
the    direction    and    control    of    the    world 
Communist     movement.       A     Communist- 
front    organization    is    one.    other    than    a 
Communist     political     organization,    wbicb 
reasonably  Is  found  to  be  (1 )  under  the  con- 
trol of  a  Communist  political  organization. 
(3)    primarily  operated   for   the   pur;x)6e  of 
giving    aid    and    support    to    a    Communist 
political  organization,  to  a  Communist  for- 
eign government,  or  to  the  world  Communist 
movement,  or  (3)  one  whose  views  and  poli- 
cies are  adopted  and  sdvanced  because  they 
are  thoae  of  a  Communist  political  organiza- 
tion, a  Communist  foreign  governntent,  or 
the  world  Communist  movement.    Bei  ore  any 
organisation  can  be  held  to  be  a  Communist- 
front  organisation,  the  Attorney  Gen  ?ral.  af- 
ter full   Investigation   and   a  hearln;.   muat 
affirmatively  find   it  to  be  such.     Then,  aa 
a  further  safeguard,  the  accused  organisa- 
tion Is  given  the  right  to  have  its  case  re- 
viewed by  the  Federal  courts.  Including  an 
appeal  to  the  Supreme  Court. 

When  anyone  suggests.  In  the  light  of 
these  provisions,  that  the  Mundt  bill  would 
apply  to  the  Wallace  third  party  or  any  com- 
parable group  he  Is  simply  confessing  ig- 
norance of  the  facta  or  a  dlsnuU  lack  ot  con- 
fidence in  the  integrity  of  the  Congress,  tbe 
Attorney   General    and    tlis  Inderal   courta. 

The  other  way  of  evaluating  this  bill  la  to  . 
examine  the  provlsloDs  It  actually  contains  < 
and  tbe  things  It  actually  Is  Intended  to  do. 
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This  bUl  is  predicated  on  the  conclusion 
that  the  American  Comumunlst  movement 
Is  foreign  controlled,  that  Its  ultimate  ob- 
jective Is  to  overthrow  free  American  In- 
stitutlotu  in  favor  of  a  Communist  dictator- 
ship controlled  from  abroad,  that  its  activi- 
ties are  carried  on  by  secret  and  conspira- 
torial methods,  that  these  activities  consti- 
tute an  Immodlate  and  powerful  threat  to 
the  security  of  the  United  States,  and, 
finally,  that  present  laws  are  not  adequate  to 
deal  with  the  Communists. 

The  proposed  new  law  tackles  the  problem 
from  four  directions.  First,  It  makes  unlaw- 
ful, and  subject  to  severe  penalty,  "all  ac- 
tivity which  has  as  Its  ptupoee  the  setting  up 
of  a  totalitarian  government  In  the  United 
States  under  foreign  control."  This  has 
nothing  to  do  with  theoretical  communism, 
freedom  of  thought,  etc.  It  Is  aimed  square- 
ly at  activity  Intended  to  set  up  a  Com- 
mtinist -controlled  dictatorship  in  this  coun- 
try. Tbe  second  approach  is  found  In  the 
registration  provisions,  which  would  require 
that  the  names  of  officers  and  members  of 
Communist  political  organizations  and  tbe 
names  of  the  officers,  but  not  the  members, 
of  Communist-front  organizations  be  filed 
with  the  Attorney  Oeneral.  TTie  third  ap- 
proach Is  to  deny  passports  to  members  of 
Communist  political  organizations  in  an  ef- 
fort to  restrict  contact  between  American 
Communists  and  their  International  com- 
rades, while  the  fourth  Is  to  deny  Federal 
employment  to  anyone  who  knowingly  be- 
longs to  a  Communist  political  organization. 

There  la  no  use  blinking  the  fact  that  this 
bill,  if  it  becomes  law,  will  mark  a  significant 
departure  from  the  traditional  American  ap- 
proach to  problems  of  this  kind.  But  It  is 
also  lmf>ortant  to  keep  In  mind  that  the 
Communist  concept  of  world  revolution  and 
the  methods  used  to  implement  it  are  also 
new  to  out  experience  and  dangerous  to  our 
existence. 

The  bill,  in  the  Star's  opinion,  represents 
in  iu  sponsor's  words  a  sincere  effort  to 
protect  freedom  from  those  who  would  de- 
stroy It  without  Infringing  upon  the  freedom 
of  idl  our  people.  If  enacted,  its  constitu- 
tionality would  be  subject  to  the  Judgment 
of  the  courts,  and  the  protection  of  the 
courts  would  extend  to  all  individuals  and 
groups  accused  under  It.  How  eflectivs  It 
will  be  remains  to  be  seen,  but  it  deserves  a 
trial  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  tbe  Senate 
win  concur  in  the  favorable  action  taken  by 
tbe  House. 


these  great  and  vigorous  people  In  their 
hour  of  need.  We  Americans  who  have 
zealously  guarded  our  independence  for 
the  last  150  years  are  now  privileged  to 
help  a  small  but  courageous  group  in 
their  just  struggle  for  independence  In 
the  rebirth  of  the  free  Jewish  state. 


New  Jewish  State  in  Palestioe 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ESTES  KEFAUVER 

or  TZNNESSEZ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRIBENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  5,  1948 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  Include  the  following  state- 
ment: 

President  Truman's  recognition  of  the 
de  facto  government  of  the  State  of 
Israel  is  consistent  with  the  best  of 
American  tradition.  It  Is  now  more  im- 
portant than  ever  that  our  Government 
establish  and  maintain  a  thoroughly  con- 
sistent policy  toward  the  new  Jewish 
state.  The  courageous  people  of  this 
new  independent  state  are  struggling  to 
defend  their  established  borders  from 
the  invasion  of  the  Arab  world. 

Our  Government  has  always  shown 
stiong  sympathies  for  Jewish  aspirations 
in  the  Holy  Land  and  we  must  stand  by 


Electronio  for  Air  Lanes 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HARRY  P.  aiN 

or  WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNTTETi  STATES 

Wednesday,  June  2  (legislative  day  of 
Tuesday,  June  1>,  1948 

Mr.  CAIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Rkcord  an  article  entitled 
"Achilles  Heel,"  which  appeared  in  the 
April  issue  of  the  Boeing  Airplane  Co. 
magazine.  The  articl.',  written  by  Mr. 
Harold  Man.sfleld,  former  Seattle  news- 
paperman and  now  director  of  public 
relations  and  advertising  for  the  Boeing 
Co.,  deals  with  the  development  of 
electronics  for  our  air  lanes. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 

was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcord, 

as  follows: 

Achilles  Heel? 

(By  Harold  Mansfield,  director  of  public 
relations  and  advertising) 

In  January  1928,  a  rain-washed  40-A 
chortled  up  to  tbe  hangar  at  the  Salt  Lake 
City  flying  field.  Two  passengers  emerged 
with  coat  collars  about  their  ears  and  grate- 
fuUy  accepted  a  lift  in  a  mechanic's  car  to 
the  Hotel  Utah  to  await  the  passing  of  the 
storm. 

In  January  1048,  a  four-engine  iuxtiry  liner 
foUowed  a  beckoning  hand  to  Its  precise 
place  beside  three  simUar  planes  on  the  con- 
crete apron  of  tbe  Salt  Lake  City  airport. 
Attendants  in  rain  uniforms  rolled  up  the 
big  ramp,  and  the  plane's  50  passengers 
amassed  l>ehind  a  previous  plane  load  at  the 
customer  service  counter.  Here  they  were 
to  receive  their  coupons  and  meal  checks  to 
the  Utah.  Temple  Square,  Newhouse,  Belve- 
dere, New  Grand,  and  Traveler's  Motor  hotels 
for  the  night. 

The  intervening  period  represents  two 
decades  of  progress  in  air  transport — but  not 
in  facilities  for  keeping  it  operating.  Speed, 
comfort,  motive  power  In  its  most  stream- 
lined form,  but  weather  still  holds  the  upper 
hand. 

Despite  electronic  developments  that  could 
be  tised  to  overcome  it,  weather  still  has  a 
shackling  effect  on  air  operations,  as  can 
be  seen  by  the  list  of  accidents  on  domestic 
scheduled  air  lines  for  1945  and  1946.  Check 
off  those  accidents  In  which  the  pilot  could 
not  see  where  he  was  going  and  you  would 
eliminate  78  percent  of  all  passenger  fatali- 
ties for  this  2-year  period. 

Actually,  most  of  the  accidents  referred 
to  were  attributed  to  pilot  error,  but  tbe 
conditions  which  made  possible  the  error 
were  a  result  of  obscured  vislbiUty  in  bad 
weather  or  darkness,  or  both. 

For  the  year  1946  tbe  elimination  of  such 
accidents  would  have  brought  the  pasaenger 
fatality  rate  down  to  023  per  100,000.000 
passenger  miles  Instead  of  1.20.  The  air 
lines  would  have  virtually  equaled  the  widely 
accepted  safety  record  of  railroads  and 
busses,  which  had  0  18  and  0.19  passenger 
fatalities  per  100,000,000  passenger  mUes, 
respectively. 

The  record  wouldn't  have  remained  as 
good  for  1947.     Although  the  fatalities  that 


occurred  when  flying  blind  were  only  one 
leas  than  the  year  before,  those  due  to  other 
causes,  principally  equipment  troubles,  were 
much  greater.  "These  causes,  however,  are 
being  removed  by  other  means.  But  the 
last  acknowledged  obstacle  to  mass  trans- 
portation by  air,  cargo  as  well  as  passenger. 
Is  the  lack  of  adequate  all-weather  naviga- 
tional and  landing  aids. 

A  BUSINESS   PKOBLXM 

While  the  safety  problem  resulting  from 
weather  is  the  most  spectacular,  most  com- 
pelling, a  close  second  Is  the  business  prob- 
lem. FUght  cancellations  due  to  weather 
last  year  cost  the  airlines  an  estimated  $40,- 
000,000.  For  many  lines  It  represented  the 
difference   between   profit  and   loss. 

There  were  other,  perhaps  greater.  Intan- 
gible losses  affecting  future  patronage:  the 
growing,  unspoken  Inflammation  of  the  three 
hundredth  passenger  to  be  "hoteled"  by  a 
weary  passenger  agent  after  a  typical  ground- 
ing at  3  a.  m.;  the  man  who  didn't  fly  l>ecause 
be  couldn't  take  a  chance  of  a  flight  can- 
cellation that  would  cause  him  to  mias  his 
appointment;  the  wile  who  didn't  fly  <x 
talked  her  husband  out  of  it  because  "There 
are  so  many  accldenul" 

Air  transportation's  market  growth  pos- 
sibility, once  rail  and  bus  safety  Is  matched 
and  schedule  reliability  established,  is 
alluring. 

This  business  expansion  Is  by  no  means 
limited  to  diversion  of  present  surface 
traffic.  Just  as  the  application  of  steam 
power  and  electricity  Increased  world  ship- 
ping In  100  years  30  times  as  much  as  it 
had  increased  In  the  previous  8.500  years, 
so  it  is  expected  that  fast,  economical,  con- 
tinuous-schedtUe  air  transport  will  create 
more  and  more  completely  new  traffic. 

The  Economic  Bureau.  Analysis  Division,  of 
the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board,  reports  a  meas- 
urable minimum  of  »1, 500.000,000  In  current 
consumer  purchasing  power  available  for  do- 
mestic air  travel  at  the  approximate  price 
level  of  air  transportation,  or  the  price  level 
that  appears  shortly  attainable.  The  air- 
lines to  date  have  obtained  only  about  20 
percent  of  this  potential. 

The  Air  Transport  Association  predicts  a 
60,000,000  annual  passenger  potential  in  5 
years — four  times  the  present  volume.  One 
air  freight  operator  computes  a  potential 
traffic  of  6,000,000,000  ton  miles  by  1952. 
That's  74  times  the  present  volume,  which 
admittedly  only  nibbles  at  the  edges  of  an 
enticing  market. 

These  combined  passenger  and  freight 
prospects,  if  realized,  would  require  a  trans- 
port fleet  of  3,500  planes  Instead  of  the  pres- 
ent 750.  Who  can  picture  such  a  fleet  in 
daUy  commerce  without  a.  system  that  brings 
complete  freedom  from  weather  obstructions? 
Not  all  the  hotels  in  the  suburbs  could  ccpe 
with  the  Cancellation  of  one  night's  flights 
with  such  a  volume,  nor  could  all  the  avail- 
able passenger  agents  quell  the  panic  at  the 
counters 


a  MnjTAii 

Yet,  urgent  as  It  all  sounds  for  commercial 
aviation's  future,  the  greatest  urgency  Is  not 
commercial  but  military.  Thlrtj'-flve  hun- 
dred transports  Ls  approximately  the  number 
used  by  the  Air  Forces  in  the  flrst  ir  months 
ot  the  war.  Under  the  stepped-up  speeds 
and  needs  of  postwar  conditions,  it  is  surely 
tbe  minimum  that  would  be  needed  for  quick 
transport  support  of  a  defense  emergency. 

Peacetime  military  aircraft  proctirement, 
always  limited  by  budgets,  is  channeled 
mainly  Into  combat  planes  rather  than  trans- 
port tyi>es.  Yet  air  transport  equipment  can 
beccnne  one  of  the  most  critical  needs  in  cop- 
ing with  a  sudden  defense  emergency.  If 
surface  transportation  arterie-  were  bombed 
out.  or  a  submarine  blockade  were  success- 
ful, it  might  even  become  the  key  to  survival. 
Removal  of  the  obstacles  to  commercial  air 
transport's  growth  is  therefore  a  problem  of 
national  Importance.  While  it  won't  elim- 
inate the  need  for  nUlitary  transports,  a  great 
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op  nunc  fleet  ot  Hrllne  p\^m  wlU  provide 
ft  I  lie  r«Mrv«  of  tBurwtoej  tranaportatlon  ca- 
p«;tty— «nd  »n  •conomlcal  mciuu  or  maln- 

Unlng  It. 

low  good  »r«  the  chanceft  of  a  prompt 
)  ottoo  of  thia  problem  7 
The  need  U  for  eyee  to  aee  throxigh  the 

u.[      Before    the   war.   radio   provided    the 

^st  answer,  extremely  helpful  but  faulty 

timea      Since    the    war,    electronic*    has 

„„ned  the  way  to  full  aolutlon     Not  all  th« 

•cuipment    U    at    hand    but    the    technlca. 

^     IS      are  avalUble.     They've   been   tried 

m   mUltary   aviation.     They've   already 

,ed  a  boon  to  ocean  shlpa.  ever  leery  of 

bftSard  of  bumping  thoxisands  of  tons  of 

it  Into  a  fog-ohec\ired  obatacle  at  10 

io  knot*. 

If  good  for  *blp*  at  that  speed,  why  not 
much  more  »o  for  plane*  at  SOO  mile*  per 

hour?  ^       .      , 

The  answer  ha*  not  been  quite  that  simple. 
Bicauae  of  the  very  speed  of  operation,  alr- 
Uaea  want  the  equipment  fool-prcx)f  be- 
f(  r*  tt  is  adopted  for  use.  So  doea  the  Civil 
Aeronautics  Administration.  Technical  dls- 
a  treeraents  on  this  point  have  abounded 

And  by  no  means  all  the  problems  are  con- 
fned  to  aircraft  landings.  Of  the  117  do- 
riesiic  pasaenger  facllltlea  in  1945  and  IW« 
Involving  obscured  vision,  01  resulted  from 
luting  a  mountain  In  the  fog  (or  dark- 
lesai  and  the  remaining  26  Involved  low 
t  IslbUlty  landings.  Tet  the  availability  of  a 
I  olutlon  of  thU  U  also  present  In  electron- 
l;» — m  airborne  radar. 


ot 
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ctASM  Avaa-rxo 

Devices  of  this  type.  u»ed  regularly  by  the 

1  [Military,  and  by  commercial  plane*  on  an  ea- 

I  «rimental  basis,  have  proved  extremely  auc- 

(essful.     One  outstanding  example  of  radar 

preventing    •coUUlon"    accident    comes    not 

1  ram  an  airborne  set.  but  from  a  ground  con- 

niU«d  approach  station.     Last  year  a  OCA 

( Tew  at  Tokata  Air  Base.  Japan.  whU*  vlew- 

ng  their  scope,  saw  a  loat  B-29  beading  for  a 

MMatattt.    The  men  contacted  the  bomber 

ff  rMIO  and  bad  the  pilot  do  a  sudden  change 

d  eaatm,  preventing  a  certain  craah. 

Proponents  of  the  value  of  electronic  aids 
joint  to   the  record  of   Air  MaterUl  Com- 
Ttand's  All-Weather  Flying  Dlvulon.     ThU 
jroup  set  up  an  "airline"  flying  over  the  Al- 
legbMle*,  and  with  btmm  nm^t  Washington. 
D  C  .  and  Wilmlnftoo.  Ohio     In  a  little  lea* 
than  a  year  they  made  800  fllghu  entirely  on 
instrument,  from  take-off  to  landing,  wlth- 
Mit  one  caneaUAUon  or  0»i»r  '«•  ^  «Mth«r 
An  air-lln*  «ftw.  MfwlaMfrttat  with  radar 
hlle    flying    freight    between    Seattle    and 
Alaaka.  not  only  was  able  to  pick  out  and 
dodge    Icing    conditlona    and    storms,    but 
radioed  other  plane*  on  the  «me  run  to  ull 
tlM«  Where  to  fly. 
Laat  yr.  after  a  momentoti*  public  recoil 
the  Bhock  of  a  sertaa  of  winter  acci- 
dents,  the  CAA  requested  §13 148.000  for  a 
navigational  aids  program  Invojvlng  88  high 
teUnslty  approach  ItghttM  Installatlona.  35 
Wimlllance    radar   *•!•.  M   ground    control 
approach    InstalUtlona    (electronic)    and   68 
Instrument -landing  system*    (radto)      Con- 
gr«M,  at   flrst   receptive,   loat   inlereet   when 
tb*  proponenu  spilt  completely  on  the  merits 
Ot  th«  vaflMH  lyalMM.  and  *«eh  held  lu 
ground  M  taipteenbly  ■*  Mototor  vertua  the 
Weatem  powers.     The  Ooagree*  finally  ap- 
proiruted    only    8751.706    for    navigational 
ftldi,  and  provided  for  Just  three  radar  in- 
stallatlona for  tb*  network  ot  583  major  air- 
porta.     The  oountry'*   81  .OOOjOflOJOO   public 
airport  ayatem  remained  weathat'-bound  for 
it  at  tba  equipment  to  keep  it  In  service, 
then  rnneb  food  groond  has  been 

A  Joint  tmop  liptMintlng  all  the 

prwrtouily  warrtng  tntaraato.  called  Special 
Oommittca  si  of  the  Badlo  Technical  Com- 
mlttee  for  Aeronautics,  has  now  prcaented 
an  all-inclusive  recommendation.  It  pro- 
an  immediate  program  to  install  avail- 


able equipment,  both  IL3  and  OCA.  and  a 
longer  range  development  program  Involving 
complete  traffic  control  through  automatic 
electronic  means. 

PLANI  nXKrUlCATTON 

The  committee  seea  In  the  former  a  mean* 
to  eliminate  accident  hazards  and  to  de- 
crease cancellations  during  the  period  of  alr- 
trafflc  growth  in  the  immediate  future.  Dur- 
ing this  p>ertod  the  more  mature  over-all 
system  can  be  perfected  to  handle  large- 
volume  tralBc. 

It  see*   In    the   latter   system    not   only   a 
means  to  make  mass  commercial  transporta- 
Uon  practicable  on  an  all-weather  baals.  but 
also  to  permit  large  scale  military  operation 
tf    necea^ary.      Thla.    the    committee    feels, 
would  completely  bog  down  if  forced  to  oper- 
ate in  volume  with  present  Inadequate  fa- 
cilities.   More  than  thU.  It  aee*  a  means  to 
Identify    all    planes    In    the    traffic    pattern 
aloft,    a    system    capable    of    detecting    the 
harbingers  of   an  aerial   Pearl   Harbor   that 
might  this  time  be  a  Long  Island  Sound. 

Not  only  have  the  technicians  reached  sub- 
stantial agreement,  but  the  various  recently 
appointed  boards  studying  Jlr  policy  have 
uniformly  endorsed  the  urgent  need  for  such 
a  program.  Said  the  Congreaalonal  Air  Pol- 
icy Board:  "Civil  and  mUltary  aviation  are 
Indivisible  In  aa*e**lng  total  American  air 
strength.  •  •  •  Airport  and  airway  aids 
have  not  kept  pace  with  demands  of  In- 
creased operations  and  larger,  faster  aircraft. 
Already  crowded,  the  S3rstem  could  not  han- 
dle a  wartime  flow  of  air  traffic." 

The  President's  Air  Policy  Commission 
stated:  "•  *  *  *  carefully  worked  out 
program  for  these  aids  together  with  lU  rapid 
implementation  has  become  a  top  priority 
for  civil  air  transportation  " 


Let  U>  Remember  Ov  Dead 


A  ruMLic  paoBLxac 
The  procram  Is  beyond  the  ability  of  air 
line*  to  finance.  It  U  a  public  program 
affecting  both  the  national  defense  and  the 
public  welfare  There  U  a  case  for  Govern- 
ment assUtance  in  the  provUlon  of  such 
facilities,  state*  the  House  Interstate  Com- 
merce Committee,  "similar  to  the  proelalon 
of  roads,  brldfe*.  road-llghtlng.  and  traOlc- 
reffulatlng  system*  for  highways  and  marine 
channels.  Ilghtbowa*.  and  other  aida  to 
■hipping  " 

"HUiorlcally,  people  hare  geared  their 
lire*  to  the  fastest  means  of  transportation." 
declared  John  Allaon.  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Commerce  for  Air,  In  a  r^^-eni  luncheon  dls- 
cua*lon  of  the  Usportaat  rol«  ahead  for  air 
tranaport  ArUtloo  naadf  BMrtly  to  be  able 
to  see  where  tt  U  going,  and  lu  Inherent 
advantagea  will  do  the  reet. 

But  a*  In  the  heel  of  Achilles,  aviation's 
struitgest  undon  can  be  lU  moat  crippling 
one  It  ha*  the  ability  to  go  anywhere,  take 
the  abort  cut.  without  road*  or  rails,  with 
no  bndce*  to  wash  out.  no  tunnels  to  dog. 
But  baeauaa  of  thu  freedom  it  can  alao  get 
off  the  "road"  and  Into  trouble.  As  trafle 
grows  to  the  volume  already  In  atght.  It  U  un- 
thinkable to  turn  this  maa*  loo*e  without 
precise  channels  that  wlU  be  Juat  a*  oerUln 
lo  bad  weather  as  In  good. 

A  mean*,  fortunately.  U  available— In  elec- 
tronlca.  The  need  U  preeent — a  mUltary- 
defense  necessity.  Tbe  plan  haa  been  pre- 
•anted  and  la  ready  for  action.  It  la  another 
project  for  a  bu*y  Confree*.  but  a  gravely 
Important  one. 

The  graateat  dancer  U  that  In  the  welter 
of  'V»*'»<«»  upon  Congree*  the  program 
migbt  ba  paaaad  up,  or  if  undertaken,  left 
onflnlahed  In  subsequent  years  because  It  U 
ambitious,  costly,  and  lU  significance  not 
too  well  understood  by  the  public.  If  thU 
happena.  tt  would  be  more  than  an  arrow  to 
the  heel  of  air  tranaportatlon.  It  could  well 
be  the  Achlllee  heel  of  the  national -defenae 
program  itaelf.  should  an  emergency  arrive 
sharply  on  the  wings  of  supersonic  attack. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  IRVING  M.  IVES 

or  Nxw  ToaK 
IN  THB  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  June  2  (leoislative  day  of 
Tuesday.  June  1),  1948 

Mr.  rVES.  Mr.  President,  my  atten- 
tion has  been  called  to  a  poem  entitled 
"Let  Us  Remember  Our  Dead."  by  Harry 
H.  Schlacht.  which  appeared  In  the  New 
York  Journal- American  of  last  Sunday, 
May  30.  I  think  it  is  deserving  of  Inclu- 
sion in  the  R«cord.  and  I  therefore  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed  in 
the  Appendix. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  poem 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  RI':oro, 
as  follows: 

LET  US  KXMZMBn  OCX  DEAD 

(By  Harry  H    Schlacht) 

O  blessed   dead.     And  for   the   soul 
Of  him  who  for  his  country  dies. 

O  Lord.  Is  there  a  higher  goal 
Than  that  won  by  bis  sacrifice? 

America  bows  today  with  pious  reverence 
at  the  shrines  of  otir  heroic  dead. 

It  is  Memorial  Day.     It  U  a  day  of  aacred 
memories.     It  Is  a  national  holiday. 

Yesterday  they  lived  with  us.    Today  they 
live  within  us. 

To  the  aged  It  brings  a  picture  of  the  past. 
To  the  young  It  brings  a  challeiige  of  the 
future.  To  the  chUd  it  Is  a  day  of  reverence. 
Let  us  crown  In  our  hearts  thoae  heroes  of 
ours,  and  cover  them  with  beautiful  flowers. 
The  flag  is  at  half  mast.  The  loom  la 
hushed.  The  wheels  of  Industry  stand  still. 
The  Nation  decorates  the  grave*  of  our  mar- 
tyred dead. 

They  beam  upon  u*  from  the  heaven* 
abova  and  like  celestial  luminaries  shine  for- 
ever on  our  pathway. 

To  them  we  bring  o\ir  homage,  the  best 
we  have  to  give. 

They  have  gone  to  Join  the  beroe*  of 
Bunker  Hilt.  They  have  gone  to  elaap  the 
hands  of  tboaa  who  auffered  at  Valley  rorgf. 
They  have  gone  to  live  with  ihoee  who  fell 
at  Gettysburg.  They  bare  gone  to  maat 
thoee  who  died  at  Chateau  Thierry. 

They  hare  all  won  a  hero's  niche  In  Ood'* 
heavenly  temple  of  fame 

W«  will  caat  popple*  into  the  sea  In  loving 
memory  to  otir  aallor*  who  *leep  In  the  depths 
of  the  deep.  We  will  decoraU  the  grave*  of 
our  unknown  soldiers.  We  will  remember 
our  deathless  dead  who  lie  burled  her*  and 
in  foreign  bills. 

Who  they  were,  none  knows.  What  they 
were,  all  know.  But  whatever  land  their 
grave*,  marked  or  unmarked— they  are  oura 
stUl. 


The  morning  sun  will  gild  with  light 
The  stars  will  keep  holy  wstch  at  night. 
The  winter  will  spread  soft  palls  of  snow. 
The  summer  flowers  about  them  wUl  grow. 
The  birds  wUI  sing  their  sweet  springtime 

call. 
Ood'a  love  and  mercy  guard  them  all. 

They  are  the  prlceleea  legacy  of  the  cen- 
turies. They  are  the  spirit  of  America  sweep- 
ing onward  under  the  sur  of  destiny. 

Their  deeds  unite  to  light  up  the  flre  on 
the  shrlnee  of  human  glory  which  ahall 
spread  iU  illumination  throughout  the  world. 

Today  we  feel  the  compulsion  of  their  pre*- 
ence  Today  we  realize  the  significance  of 
their  presence.  We  can  hear  their  volcea 
saying.  "We  still  live." 
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If  ever  clouds  should  caat  their  portentous 
gloom  over  the  capital  of  our  beloved  land; 
If  ever  fiends  of  discord  should  seek  to  smite 
our  eagle  from  iu  holiest  altar:  If.  then, 
patriotic  Americans  should  tear  our  flag  from 
tbe  grasp  of  sacrilegious  hands  and  bear  It 
bravely  up  to  fioat  on  land,  on  sea,  and  In  the 
air  In  all  Its  brilliant  luster — upon  Its  stream- 
ing folds  win  be  written,  "We  still  live." 

O  heroes  of  humanity,  you  will  live  as  long 
as  America  shall  live. 

In  your  holy  name  we  highly  resolve  that 
you  "shall  not  have  died  In  vain,"  and  that 
our  American  way  of  life  "ahall  not  perish 
from  the  earth." 

The  eyes  of  the  world  are  focused  on 
America.  In  It,  rests  the  hope  of  mankind. 
On  tt.  rests  the  fate  of  civilization. 

Let  us  all  pray  today  for  the  day  when  men 
and  women  everywhere  will  Join  us  In  the 
comradeship  of  peace,  when  we  need  no  uni- 
form except  the  uniform  of  the  heart,  when 
we  need  clothe  ourselves  only  with  the  prin- 
ciples of  right,  when  nations  will  become 
united  In  one  great  family. 

Tbe  laws  and  rights  shall  equal  twine 
And  hands  and  hearts  In  peace  combine. 
To  make  all  earth,  one  temple  of  the  free 
Where  men  shall  dwell  In  chalnless  majesty. 


Ten  Years  of  Vigilance 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  J.  PARNELL  THOMAS 

or  Niw  jrasET 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  26.  1948 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  permission  granted  to  ex- 
tend my  remarks  in  the  Ricord,  I  wish  to 
Include  the  following  statement  on  the 
occasion  of  the  tenth  anniversary  of  the 
Committee  on  Un-American  Activities. 

Ten  years  ago,  oti  May  26.  1938,  Con- 
trcM  adopted  House  Resolution  282  of 
the  Seventy-fifth  Congress,  which  au> 
thorlzed  the  establishment  of  a  Special 
Committee  on  Un-American  Activities. 
Seven  years  later.  It  was  made  one  of  the 
standing  commltteee  of  the  House  of 
Representatives, 

As  a  member  of  the  committee  from 
the  very  beginning,  and  Its  present  chair* 
man,  I  would  like  to  outline  some  of  the 
high  points  of  its  often  turbulent  yet 
successful  career. 

First,  however.  I  would  like  to  pay 
tribute  to  the  many  distinguished  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  who  have  served  on  the 
committee  since  it  was  established. 
Their  perseverance,  their  courage,  and 
their  moral  conviction  were  Indispens- 
able to  the  accompll.'^hments  of  the  com- 
mittee, particularly  in  view  of  the  highly 
controversial  nature  of  Its  field  of  In- 
vestigation. It  should  be  remembered 
that  at  no  time  In  its  decade  of  existence 
was  the  committee,  or  Its  members, 
spared  from  a  relentless,  bitter  opposi- 
tion stirred  up  by  the  subversive  forces 
which  the  committee  was  delegated  to 
Investigate.  In  addition,  the  committee. 
at  least  in  its  Initial  stages,  faced  a  woe- 
ful paucity  of  precedent  and  an  even 
more  woeful  lack  of  funds.  Despite  this, 
thanks  to  the  caliber  of  its  members,  the 
committee  made  striking  progress  from 
the  very  start. 
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The  members  of  the  staff  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Un-American  Activities  are 
selected  for  their  ability,  without  any 
regard  to  their  political  affiliation.  I  am 
very  proud  of  our  committee  staff  and 
the  wonderful  job  it  is  doing.  The  chief 
investigator  of  the  committee,  Mr. 
Robert  E.  Stripling,  has  been  with  the 
committee  since  its  inception  in  1938, 
with  the  exception  of  a  year  and  a  half 
that  he  spent  in  the  Army.  The  person- 
nel of  this  committee,  like  the  member- 
ship, contribute  time  and  effort  far  be- 
yond their  regular  duties  in  carrying  on 
the  work  which  has  proven  to  be  of  vital 
importance  to  the  security  and  preserva- 
tion of  our  country. 

I  am  presenting  herein  a  brief  sketch 
of  significant  committee  accomplish- 
ments for  each  of  the  years  since  1938. 
Prom  an  over-all  viewpoint,  however,  it 
may  interest  you  to  know  that  the  com- 
mittee in  the  last  10  years  has  heard  a 
total  of  998  witnesses,  taken  19,651  pages 
of  testimony  and  issued  48  reports.  For 
those  who  might  have  heard  that  fa- 
vorite Communist  slander  that  the  com- 
mittee limited  itself  to  the  investigation 
of  Communists  and  ignored  the  Fascists, 
I  might  point  out  that  more  than  one- 
fourth  of  the  19.651  pages  of  testimony 
concerned  Nazis.  Fascists,  or  Japanese 
subversive  activities  in  the  United  States. 
The  very  flrst  investigation  by  the 
special  committee  In  1938  Involved  the 
German-American  Bund,  which  was  dis- 
credited In  large  part  through  our  ef- 
forts. By  the  time  war  was  declared  on 
Hitler,  the  committee  had  amassed  a 
vast  store  of  information  regarding  Nazi 
and  Fascist  fifth-column  activities  In 
this  country,  and  our  Nation  was  fully 
prepared  to  meet  the  problem. 

Today,  when  communism,  the  totali- 
tarianism of  the  extreme  left,  has  re- 
placed nazlsm  as  the  supreme  threat 
to  human  freedom  throughout  the  world, 
the  committee  can  point  with  pride  to 
Its  veritable  storehouse  of  evidence  on 
the  Communist  fifth  column  within  the 
United  States.  The  committee  also  has 
prepared  a  concrete  leglslfttlve  profram 
to  cope  with  the  problem. 

There  is  little  doubt  that  Communist 
fifth  columnists  in  this  country  would 
have  become  far  less  entrenched  and 
consequently  far  less  of  a  menace  to  our 
present  national  security  If  the  commit- 
tee had  not  for  years  been  almost  the 
only  voice  of  protest  against  their 
traitorous  machinations.  The  commit- 
tee's Investigation  of  the  Communist 
movement  dates  back  to  1938;  our  first 
annual  report  called  attention  to  the 
party  as  a  segment  of  a  world-wide 
scheme  to  establish  a  Communist  dicta- 
torship by  forceful  and  violent  means. 
But  It  Is  only  recently,  as  practical 
demonstrations  of  the  true  nature  of 
the  Communist  conspiracy  are  mani- 
fested in  one  country  after  another,  that 
the  committee  has  felt  satisfied  that  our 
Government  fully  appreciates  the 
seriousness  of  the  problem,  and  thkt  we 
are  no  longer  a  voice  crying  In  the  wil- 
derness. 

The  committee  la  grateful  for  the 
steadfast  public  support  it  has  alw^ays 
enjoyed.  The  American  people,  through 
their  representatives   In  the  Congress, 


have  each  year  given  the  committee 
overwhelming  votes  of  confidence. 

That  such  support  xias  been  invaluable 
to  the  committee  is  almost  too  obvious  to 
mention.  But  I  want  the  public  to  know 
that  it  is  because  of  its  suppori  that  the 
committee  can  report  In  regard  to  the 
foremost  problem  before  the  world  today, 
that  the  committee — 

First.  Has  been  the  only  Government 
agency  which  has  endeavored  to  educate 
the  American  people  on  the  nature  of  the 
Commanit;t  problem. 

Second.  Has  published  the  most  com- 
prehensive series  of  reports  and  studies 
of  communisir  ever  printed  in  the  United 
States  by  a  public  of  private  agency. 

Third.  Has  accumulated  for  the  use  of 
Federal  agencies  one  of  the  country's 
most  exhaustive  files  on  Communist  in- 
dividuals and  organizations. 

Fourth.  Has  pioneered  in  establishing 
standards  by  which  Federal,  State,  and 
local  governments  may  Judge  Communist 
and  Communist-front  organizations  and 
their  merr.bers. 

Fifth.  Has  laid  the  basis  for  remedial 
legislation  to  handle  the  problem. 

Here  are  some  of  the  highlights  of  the 
committee's  work  year  hy  year. 

SPECIAL  COMMrrTR  ON  UK  -AICXBICAN  ACTIVITUS 
IN     19Sa 

The  first  investigation  undertaken  by 
the  Special  Committee  on  Un-American 
Activities  in  its  initial  year  of  operation 
was  an  exposure  of  the  acti^^ities  of  the 
German-American  Bund.  The  Special 
Committee  on  Un-American  Activities 
took  up  where  the  McCormack  commit- 
tee left  off  In  1935,  and  received  testi- 
mony showing  that  the  bund,  working 
under  the  direction  and  orders  of  Nazi 
Germany,  was  helping  flood  the  country 
with  Nazi  propaganda  and  had  a  reserve 
force  of  6.000  uniformed  storm  trooperg. 

Some  attention  was  devoted  at  thlf 
itage  to  the  activity  of  Italian  Paecist 
groups  In  this  country,  through  expert 
witnesses. 

During  103S,  the  Special  Committee  on 
Un-American  Activities  heard  about  100 
witnesses  on  the  aubject  of  communUm. 
fascUm,  and  nazism. 

An  investigation  of  certain  aspects  of 
the  Works  Progress  Administration  re- 
vealed that  "a  large  number  of  the  em- 
ployees" of  the  Pederal  theater  project 
were  Communists  or  fellow  travelers: 
and  that  Communist  activities  were 
openly  carried  on  In  the  Pederal  writers 
project.  As  a  result  of  this  Investiga- 
tion, these  projects  were  abolished  by 
the  Congress. 

Communist  attempts  to  seize  control  of 
labor  unions,  particularly  In  the  CIO, 
were  exposed  by  the  committee's  investi- 
gations. The  Communists'  part  In  or- 
ganizing and  leading  the  sit-down  strikes 
that  afflicted  the  country  in  1936  particu- 
larly in  the  automobile  Industry  In 
Michigan,  was  exposed. 

Testimony  showed  that  the  Commu- 
nists had  seized  many  strategic  posts  In 
the  Farmer-Labor  Party  in  Minnesota. 

On  he  basis  of  standards  carefully 
formulated,  the  committee  revealed  as 
Communist  fronts  the  following  organi- 
zations: American  League  for  Peace  and 
Democracy,  Workers  Alliance,  Interna- 
tional Labor  Defense,  Friends  of  the 
Soviet    Union,    International    Workers 
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On  er,  American  Student  Union.  Nation- 
al Negro  Confress.  American  Youth 
CacTMB.  Tbete  onairtittonB  were 
aofc  wqoeDtly  placed  upoa  ma  cAcial  list 
of  i  rent  ortanlattlons  announced  by  the 
AU  smey  Oeneral. 

'  Mfclmony  showed  that  the  Commu- 
nMs  were  violaung  the  Neutrality  Act 
by  jrecrtiitlnK  m  the  United  States  for 
Loyalist  Spain:  Justice  Department 
act  on  was  asked.  When  Indictments 
flnjilly  were  obtained  years  later,  the 
At<  omey  General  dismissed  them,  coo- 
f«i  tet  that  too  much  time  had  elapaed 
bci  veen  commission  of  the  unlawful  acts 
aM  the  prosecution  of  them.  This  in- 
ve;  Ligation  disckxed  the  first  attempt 
by  the  Comgranlats  to  form  an  interna - 
Ueial  military  force  subject  to  Soviet 
tfi  Ktlon.  a  phenomenon  which  has 
be<  ome  more  apfiarfBl  recently. 

;  a  more  than  4M  pages  of  testimony. 
Ui4  committee  delved  Into  a  deUiiad 
of  the  Communist  morement, 
y  and  internationally,  na- 
tiobal  and  international  Ccmmunlst- 
frtni  organtwatkms.  leading  officials  of 
th^  Communist  Party  throughout  the 
Communist  flnimces.  propa- 
distributing  centers,  foreign  lan- 
gvkge  and  g"git»H  CoauMlBist  publica- 
tkns.  Conununist  schools  and  camps. 
Ccmmunists  in  educational  institutions, 
ao  i  activity  in  the  Army  and  Navy,  their 
ac  ivlty  axDong  American  youth,  the  un- 
en  ployed,  the  theater.  Negro  and  na- 
Xk  aai  minority  groups,  the  farmers,  and 
oC  Mr  groups. 

Considerable  testimony  was  devoted  to 
th:  acUvlUes  of  Harry  Bridge*  In  tlM 
mkTitime  industry.  9Mbee<uent  eflorta 
by  the  Immigration  Department  to  de- 
ptjrt  Brldfes  were  naaucce^ful. 
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1039,  Fritz  Kuhn.  leader  of  the 
i-Aaerlcan  Bund,  appeared  be> 
foK  the  Speeial  Committee  on  Un- Amer- 
IciJi  Activities  on  two  occasions.  8ub- 
ae  luently.  Kubn  in  Monabfr  1939,  was 
ae  ivlcted  of  larceny  of  band  funds.  He 
W]  s  deprived  of  his  cltlaenship  in  de- 
nsjturai  zatlon  proceedings  in  March 
With  the  help  of  the  committee, 
orgaalMlion  was  thoroughly  dls- 
cr  dited. 

flalph  Townsend  was  first  exposed  as 
a  Japanese  agent  by  the  committee  in 
At  gust  19W.  He  was  sentenced  to  prison 
In  June  1943.  after  pleading  guilty  to 
Tl<  iatlng  the  Foreign  Agents  Act. 

Earl  Browder.  then  general  secretary 
of  the  Communist  Party  of  the  United 
flilites.  admitted  under  oath  before  the 
ea  nmittee  In  September  of  1939,  that  he 
hid  traveled  imder  false  passports,  ta- 
fopnation  that  was  not  known  to  the 
at  the  time.  In  January  1940. 
was  cen^leled  of  passport  fraud 
the  courts  and  sentenced  to  the  penl- 
tehtlary. 

William  Weiner,  fhiandal  secretary  of 
thi  Cpmmuni5t  Party,  was  called  in  for 
tettimony  in  September  1939  He  was 
afa  mttf  thereafter  convicted  of  passport 
fr  lud.  g  eoBTlctlon  In  which  the  work  of 
thi  cununKtee  had  been  an  Important 
fartor.  Under  plea  of  Illness,  however. 
hn  has  not  served  a  day's  tmprisonjnent. 
Use  work  of  the  committee  was  alM 
factor  In  the  conviction  of 
Doaenberg  for  passport  fraud. 


In 


He  was  arrested  in  1939.  3  months  after 
the  committee  revealed  his  espionage 
work  as  an  agrat  of  the  Communist  In- 
ternational. 

As  a  result  of  false  testimony  before 
the  committee  In  August  1939.  Fraser  8. 
Gardner,  a  paid  secret  agent  of  William 
D.  Pelley.  Silver  Shirt  leader,  was  con- 
victed ol  perjury. 

As  a  result  of  committee  work,  Book- 
niga.  a  Soviet  propaganda  agency,  plead- 
ed guilty  to  charges  of  not  registering  as 
a  foreign  agent. 

Eacposures  by  the  committee  led  to  a 
decision  by  Amo  Rissi  and  Mrs.  Leslie 
Pry.  west  coast  Nazi  and  Fascist  leaders, 
to  flee  the  country. 

The  committee  cited  as  fronts  of  the 
Communist  Party  the  League  of  Ameri- 
can Writers,  and  numerous  organiza- 
tions attempting  to  provide  aid  to  the 
Spanish  Loyalists'  cause  in  Spain's  civil 
war. 

The  committee  revealed  that  Commu- 
nist leadership  was  entrenched  in  the 
following  10  CIO  unions:  National  Mari- 
time Union:  United  Cannery.  Packing, 
and  AlUed  Workers;  Federation  of  Ar- 
chitects. Engineers.  Chemists,  and  Elec- 
tricians: Pur  Workers  International 
Union:  Intemntional  Longshoremen's 
and  Warehou— M.US  Union:  Transport 
Workers  Union:  United  OfSce  and  Pro- 
fessional Workers  Union:  American 
Communications  Association ;  United 
Bleetncal.  Radio,  and  Mechanical  Work- 
ers of  America:  United  Fumitiire  Work- 
ers of  America. 

On  October  30,  1939.  the  committee 
BMde  public  the  names,  positions,  and 
•nlariea  of  563  Oovemment  employees 
located  In  Washington,  D  C.  who  were 
members  of  the  Communist  front  group, 
the  American  League  for  Peace  and  De- 
mocracy. 

Many  wltneasea  were  called  in  to 
testify  in  connection  with  the  commit- 
tee's Investigation  of  Nazi  and  Fascist 
groups  in  the  United  States.  In  addition 
to  Fritz  Kuhn,  the  committee  called  In 
George  Deatherage.  leader  of  the 
Knights  of  the  White  Camellia:  Henry 
D.  Allen,  former  Silver  Shirt  member: 
and  many  former  bimd  members. 

Among  the  many  prominent  Com- 
munists and  former  Communists  brought 
before  the  committee  m  its  investigation 
of  the  Communist  movement  were  Wil- 
liam Z.  Foster,  chairman  of  the  Com- 
munist Party  of  the  United  States:  Earl 
Browder,  Its  general  secretary :  Benjamin 
Gltlow  and  Jay  Lovestone.  former  Com- 
munist leaders:  and  Walter  G.  Krivitsky, 
former  member  of  the  Soviet  military 
intelligence.  A  number  of  financial  and 
commercial  rackets  of  Communist  origin 
were  exposed  In  the  testimony  of  Dr. 
D.  H.  Dubrowsky. 

The  committee  published  a  compre- 
hensive 96T-page  report,  including  231 
exhibits  of  original  documents,  which 
showed  the  nature  aiKl  aUois  of  the  Com- 
munist Party.  Its  connections  with  the 
U.  S.  3.  R..  and  its  advocacy  of  force  and 
violence 
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William  Dudley  Pelley.  leader  of  the 
pro-Naal  Silver  Shirt  Legion  of  America, 
dissolved  his  organization  immediately 
after  he  appeared  before  the  Special 
Committee  on  Un-Amencan  Activities  in 


February  1940.  By  bringing  him  before 
it  the  committee  also  enabled  the  law  to 
apprehend  the  elusive  Pelley  for  unlaw- 
ful acts  in  North  Carolina. 

A  committee  member.  Jerry  Voorhis. 
of  California.  Introduced  %  bill  which  was 
enacted,  to  require  foreign-controlled 
agencies  Ukc  the  Communist  Party,  and 
the  German- American  Bund  to  make 
public  record  of  pertinent  facts  about 
themselves.  This  led  the  Communist 
Party  to  formally  dlsafflltate  with  the 
Communist  International,  the  world 
Communist  organization. 

The  committee  exposed  wholesale 
fraud  and  corruption  in  the  election  peti- 
tions of  the  Communist  Party  In  many 
States  such  as  Penn.sylvanla,  West  Vir- 
ginia. Kentucky.  Ohio.  This  resulted  In 
more  than  100  Indictments  and  between 
50  and  60  convictions. 

The  committee  published  a  414-page 
report  on  the  activities  of  Nazi  organiza- 
tions   and    Individuals    In    the    United 
States,  including  German  Oovemment 
diplomatic  and  consular  agents.    Among 
tho.se   exposed   were   Dr.   Frederic    Au- 
hagen.  head  of  the  Nazi-front  organ- 
ization, the  American  Fellowship  Forum; 
Manfred  Zapp  and  Ouenther  Tonn,  of« 
flcials    of    the     pro-Nazi    Tran.s-Ocean 
News  Service.    Auhagen  was  convicted 
in   court  of  being  a  Nazi  propaganda 
agent  and  the  Trans-Ocean  News  Service 
was  convicted  of  falling  to  register  as  a 
foreign  propaganda  agent  in  July  1941. 
The  convictions  were  obtained  on  the 
basis  of  documentary  evidence  which  the 
committee  ttimed  over  to  the  Justice  De- 
partment.     Hans   Ackermann   and   his 
wife  were  exposed  as  pro-Nazi  propa- 
gandists,  and   deportation   proceedings 
were  subsequently  brought  against  them.    , 
Late  in  1940,  a  lO-page  committee  re-    / 
port  was  issued  regarding  tons  of  Axis- 
propaganda  being  unloaded  by  Japanese 
steamships  on   the   west   coast   of   the 
United  SUtes.    This  led  to  Immediate 
action  by  the  Post  0(Bce  Department, 
which  ordered  such  material  seized  on 
arrival. 

urmeuL  comumta  om  rm-AMtncAm 
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In  1941  the  committee  exposed  the 
Communist  afBliations  of  four  high- 
salaried  OPA  officials:  and  Informed  the 
Justice  Department  that  1.124  other  Fed- 
eral employees  were  members  of  sub- 
versive organizations.  It  should  be 
noted  in  this  connection  that  despite  the 
furor  from  official  sources  at  that  time, 
the  President  in  recent  months  has  asked 
for  millions  of  dollars  to  rid  thC  Federal 
Government  of  Communists. 

The  ooounittee  investigated  the  Amer- 
ican Peace  Mobilization  and  found  it  to 
be  a  Communist  front.  This  study  fur- 
nished valuable  material  regarding  the 
tactics  of  Communist  fronts  in  wartime. 

The  committee  by  extensive  mvesti- 
gation  showed  that  Communist  leadera 
were  at  the  head  of  the  following  sabo- 
tage strikes  which  plagwed  the  Nation  In 
1941:  Allis  Chalners  lOant  In  Milwau- 
kee; Harvill  plant  In  Los  Angeles:  Vultee 
Aircraft  in  Loe  Angeles:  International 
Harvester  at  Chicago:  Aluminum  Com- 
pany of  America  In  Cleveland;  North 
American  Aviation  Company  in  Ingle- 
wood.  Calif  ;  New  York  City  transporta- 
tion tie-up:  lumber  industry  strike: 
strike  by  Mine.  BfiD.  and  Smelter  Work- 
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ers  Union  at  Trona.  Calif.  Here  again 
we  find  valuable  source  material  on 
Communist  tactics  in  Industry  during 
wartime. 

In  May  U41,  the  committee  published 
a  178 -page  report  containing  many 
original  documents  of  the  German- 
American  Bund,  which  were  subse- 
quently used  by  the  prosecution  In  the 
trial  and  conviction  of  G.  WilhelVn  Kunze, 
a  Bund  leader.  Kunze  had  been  inter- 
rogated by  the  committee  in  October 
1940. 

A  101-page  report  Illustrating  the 
Communist  control  of  the  Transport 
Workers  Union.  CIO,  was  also  published 
by  the  committee. 

BPSCIAL  COMMirm  ON  T7N-AMEUCAN  ACTITITIES 
IN     1B4  2 

The  committee  sent  to  the  President 
of  the  United  States  a  list  of  approxi- 
mately 17.000  persons  identified  with 
Nazi  movements  in  the  United  States. 

A  special  287 -page  report  was  pub- 
lished exposing  the  subversive  activities 
of  the  Japanese  in  the  United  States;  this 
report  showed  that  committee  investi- 
gations had  revealed  before  Pearl  Harbor 
that  Japs  had  detailed  information  re- 
garding all  of  the  naval  craft  of  the 
United  States  and  knowledge  of  fleet 
positions  around  Pearl  Harbor.  The 
committee  report  also  described  Jap  fifth 
column  work  in  Honolulu  and  in  the 
United  States.  A  direct  result  of  the 
report  was  the  removal  of  the  Japanese 
population  from  vital  west-coast  areas. 

The  National  Federation  for  Constitu- 
tional Liberties,  leading  in  the  campaign 
to  defend  the  Communists,  was  investi- 
gated and  found  to  be  a  Communist 
front.  This  organization  was  later  listed 
as  such  by  the  Department  of  Justice. 
•nciAL  coMMirm  on  un-amekican  Acnvmcs 

IN  194  3 

A  subcommittee  of  the  Special  Com- 
mittee on  Un-American  Activities  held 
hearings  In  Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  and 
Parker,  Ariz.,  and  Washington,  D.  C,  In 
an  Investigation  of  Japanese  relocation 
centers.  Subcommittee  findings  that 
disloyal  and  loyal  Japs  were  not  segre- 
gated In  these  centers  led  to  announce- 
ment by  War  Relocation  Authority  that 
such  a  policy  would  be  followed.  Com- 
mittee evidence  that  the  administration 
of  such  centers  was  lax  and  Inefficient, 
and  that  release  of  Japanese  from  the 
centers  was  being  arranged  through  a 
dangerously  loose  procedure,  led  to  the 
transfer  of  the  War  Relocation  Authority 
to  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Interior  De- 
partment. ■ 

Hearings  were  held  on  Communist  ac- 
tivity in  the  leading  aviation  plants  In 
California,  and  Communist  cooperation 
with  representatives  of  the  German- 
American  Bund  during  the  period  of  the 
Stalin-Hitler  pact. 

A  260-page  report  was  issued,  the  first 
section  of  which  was  a  comprehensive 
digest  of  Axis  agents  and  organizations 
In  the  United  States,  and  the  second  half 
of  which  was  a  handbook  on  Japanese 
subversive  activities. 

SrCCIAL  COMMTmX  ON  XTN-AMKKICAN  ACTlVITirS 
IN    1»44 

On  March  29.  1944.  a  special  report 
outlining  how  Communist  leadership  had 
become  entrenched  in  21  important  CIO 
imions,  many  of  them  highly  strategic 
to    the    national    welfare,    was    issued. 


These  included  10  unions  whose  Com- 
munist penetration  was  announced  by 
the  committee  as  early  as  1939.    The  21 
unions  are:  American  Communications 
Association;  International  Federation  of 
Architects,    Engineers,    Chemists,    and 
Technicians;     International     Pur     and 
Leather  Workers  Union;   International 
Longshoremen's    and    Warehousemen's 
Union;  International  Union  of  Fisher- 
men  and  Allied  Workers   of   America; 
International  Union  of  Mine,  Mill,  and 
Smelter  Workers;  International  Wood- 
workers of  America;  Marine  Cooks  and 
Stewards    Association    of    the    Pacific 
Coast;     National    Maritime    Union    of 
America;  State,  County,  and  Municipal 
Workers  of  America ;  Transport  Workers 
Union    of    America;    United    Cannery. 
Agricultural,  Packing,  and  Allied  Work- 
ers of  America;  United  Electrical,  Radio, 
and    Machine    Workers    of    America; 
United    Farm    Equipment    and    Metal 
Workers  of  America:  United  Gas,  Coke, 
and    Chemical    Workers    of    America; 
United  Office  and  Professional  Workers 
of  America;  United  Packinghouse  Work- 
ers of  America;  United  Shoe  Workers  of 
America ;  United  Stone  and  Allied  Prod- 
ucts Workers  of  America:  United  Fed- 
eral Workers  of  America;  United  Furni- 
ture Workers  of  America. 

The  report  contained  detailed  records 
of  the  most  outstanding  Communist 
leaders  In  the  labor  movement. 

Subsequent  hearings  dealt  with  the 
National  Citizens  Political  Action  Com- 
mittee and  the  Interlocking  relationship 
between  its  members  and  numerous 
Communist- front  organizatlotis. 

Wltnes-ses  also  testified  regardlnp 
Communist  penetration  and  control  ol 
the  shipbuilding  unions  In  Baltimore. 

A  to.al  of  160  organizations  were  also 
officially  cited  by  the  committee  as  fronts 
of  the  Communist  Party. 

Before  prosecuting  the  29  alleged  sedl- 
tlonlsts,  whose  mass  trial  began  In  Wash- 
ington. D.  C,  In  1944,  the  Department  of 
Justice  made  active  use  of  the  commit- 
tee's pro-Nazi  and  pro-Fascist  files  for 
almost  a  month. 

COMMITTEE  ON  UN-AMERICAN  ACTIVITIES  IN  1946 

The  Committee  on  Un-American  Ac- 
tivities was  established  as  a  standing 
committee  of  the  House  on  January  3, 
1945,  with  Edward  J.  Hart,  of  New  Jer- 
sey, serving  as  chairman  from  January 
to  July  1945,  and  John  S.  Wood,  of  Geor- 
gia, serving  as  chairman  from  July  1945 
through  1946. 

The  committee  investigated  radio  pro- 
grams conducted  by  Government  agen- 
cies and  received  Information  that  the 
program  of  the  Office  of  Price  Adminis- 
tration was  allegedly  fostering  the  spread 
of  racial  hatred  and  religious  prejudice. 
As  a  result,  the  author  of  the  program 
and  two  officials  resigned  their  positions 
and  the  committee  di.scontlnued  further 
Investigations.  The  committee  also  In- 
vestigated the  radio  program  ol  the  Unit- 
ed States  Department  of  Agriculture 
after  it  had  been  alleged  that  It  permit- 
ted a  pro-Soviet  propaganda  broadcast 
over  the  American  air  waves.  In  an  ef- 
fort to  curb  radio  propaganda  from  all 
parts  of  the  coimtry,  the  committee 
placed  a  number  of  radio  commentators 
under  scruttay.  Committee  Chairman 
Wood  Introduced  remedial  legislation  In 


the  form  of  bill  No.  4775  which  was  aimed 
at  regulation  of  radio  propaganda. 

Earl  Browder  and  William  Z.  Foster 
appeared  in  hearings  on  the  activities  of 
the  Communist  Party. 

COMMITTZX  ON  UN-AMIEICAN  ACTIVITIES  IM 
1946 

The  committee  Investigated  the  var-' 
lous  means  and  methods  employed  by 
subversive  organizations  in  collecting 
and  disbursing  funds. 

Among  such  disbursing  organizations 
was  the  Sound  View  Foundation  con- 
trolled bj-  three  directors  who  determined 
which  Communist-front  groups  were 
worthy  to  receive  help.  Joseph  R.  Brod- 
sky,  notorious  Communist  attorney, 
headed  this  organization  which  com- 
manded vast  sums  of  money  for  sub- 
versive allotments. 

-  Another  typical  disbursing  agency  was 
the  Joint  Antl-Fasclst  Refugee  Commit- 
tee, created  in  New  York  in  1942  by  com- 
bining the  Exiled  Writers  Committee,  the 
American  Committee  To  Save  Refugees, 
and  the  United  American  Spanish  Aid 
Committee.  Its  activities  consisted  of 
collecting  money  for  members  of  the  In- 
ternational Communist  ring  posing  as 
refugees. 

After  hearings  at  which  members  of 
the  executive  board  appeared,  it  was  clear 
that  the  sponsors  and  officers,  with  few 
exceptions,  were  admitted  Communists 
and  fellow  travelers  and  that,  because 
the  advertised  objectives  of  the  group 
and  its  associated  Spanish  organizations 
acted  In  concert  with  the  foreign  policy 
of  the  Soviet  Union,  It  shoiild  be  com- 
pelled to  register  as  an  agent  of  a  foreign 
government  under  the  terms  of  the  Voor- 
his Act.  Th.e  Attorney  General  later 
listed  the  orf,anlzation  as  subversive. 

The  Joint  Antl-Fasclst  Refugee  Com- 
mittee refused  to  allow  the  committee 
to  Inspect  Its  books.  As  a  result,  18  lead- 
ers of  the  organization  were  cited  for 
contempt  of  Congress  by  the  House  of 
Representatives,  and  were  subsequently 
convicted  by  the  District  court  Juries  In 
Washington.  The  United  States  Court 
of  Appeals  has  already  upheld  the  con- 
viction of  11  of  these  leaders. 

Louis  F.  Budenz,  former  manaping  ed- 
itor of  the  Daily  Worker,  official  Commu- 
nist newspaper,  presented  voluminous 
testimony  on  the  inner  workings  of  the 
Communist  Party  in  this  country,  em- 
phasizing the  tight  control  maintained 
over  its  every  move  by  the  Soviet  Union. 
Gerald  L.  K.  Smith,  head  of  the  former 
America  First  Party,  was  also  questioned 
at  length  by  the  committee  regarding 
his  antiracial  propaganda. 

The  committee  launched  investigations 
of  the  acUvities  of  the  National  Council 
of  American -Sonet  Friendship  and  the 
National  Federation  for  Constitutional 
Liberties,  both  Communist-front  organ- 
izations. In  the  course  of  this,  the  or- 
ganizations refused  to  respond  to  com- 
mittee subpenas  ordering  that  the  books, 
records,  and  papers  of  the  organizations 
be  produced  before  the  committee. 

Refusal  to  produce  such  records  re- 
sulted In  contempt  citations  by  the  House 
of  Representatives  against  Richard  Mor- 
ford.  then  director  of  the  National  Coun- 
cil of  American -Soviet  Friendship,  on 
August  2,  1946,  and  against  George  Mar- 
shall, chairman  of  the  National  Federa- 
tion   for    Constitutional    Liberties,    on 
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mgm  i.  1M<-  Both  were  eonvtcted  for 
eSlbpC  by  •  DUtrtct  court  iury  in 
WMtkngtan.  D  C.  In  tbe  spring  of  IMS. 
ftod  ■rtmn  <1  to  aenre  Jail  sentences 
and  I  iy  fines. 
Tb<>  cooDJnlttee  reooaunendcd: 
Th  It  the  Con«re«i  create  an  Indppend- 
ent  ommlssion  to  Investigate  and  order 
dlech  irge  of  any  employee  of  any  Federal 
•fern  y  whose  loyalty  is  In  doubt 

Thit  the  Department  of  SUte  and 
tbe  Department  of  Justice  be  required 
by  la  r  to  publicize  every  6  months  names 
and    d«uiULy  of  foreign 


Th  It  the  DepartBMiift  of  Jwltot  csub- 
Bah  I  division  for  Ihe  prosecution  of 
subvi  rslve  elements. 

Tbit  the  Attorney  General  report  to 
tho  :  iouM  the  number  of  prosecutions 
Instil  uted  under  the  Voorhls  Act  and  the 
McC  trmack  Alien  Registration  Act. 

Tt  tx  httihiltirn  itkould  be  enacted  to 
rettr  ct  Md«al  anpioyacnt  to  dtliens 
and  hat  only  citizens  be  allowed  to  hold 
oAa  in  labor  unions. 

TIat  Ideation  be  enacted  that  all 
■Moi  rfinntTtt  be  deported  and  that 
a  sr  eenlBC  geoceag  be  Imposed. 

Tl  at  kglilatton  be  enacted  to  restrict 
the   )eneflts  of  tax-exempt  privileges. 
coMi  [Tm>  ow  tm-AinucAjt  hcrvrmwa  m  imt 

a<  rhart  Elsler  was  expo!<;ed  by  the 
coHi  atttee  as  the  No.  1  agent  of  the  Com- 
m«B  St  International  in  the  United 
Stat  s.  IDs  reftisal  to  be  sworn  In  at  a 
com  Dlttee  hearlag  P^etaniary  6  resulted 
In  a  court  sentence  of  1  year  In  ]all  and 
a  $1,000  fine  for  contempt  of  Congress. 


'ras  also  convicted  In  Federal  court 
fraud,   and    sentenced   on 


Be 

of 

llarfch  24.  194S.  to  serve  1  to  3  years  in 

Jail   or  this  violation  of  the  law. 

Lion  Joseph5«n  was  exposed  as  the 
ofBc  al  procurer  of  false  passports  for 
agei  ts  of  the  Communist  International 
and  his  refusal  to  appear  before  the 
committee  resulted  In  a  Federal  court 


con^  Ictlon  for  contempt  of  Congress.  He 
has  been  sentenced  to  serve  1  year  in 
jail  and  pay  a  fl.OOO  fine  for  contempt. 
T  ke  United  SUtes  Supreme  Court  has 
refu  ted  on  two  occasions  to  review  the 
coo^  Iction  of  Ja&eph.son  for  contempt. 
The  Communist's  appeal  to  the  highest 
couit  had  challenged  the  constitution- 
allt]  of  the  committee.  This  stand  by 
the  Supreme  Court,  as  well  as  that  of 
nun  erous  lower  courts,  who  have  penal- 


liedl 
tl)« 


other  Communists  for  contempt  of 
comnittee.  should  serve  as  a  con- 


eltti  vt  refutation  of  those  who  have  held 
tha  the  committee  Is  "lUegal"  and 
-Tic  ates  the  Bill  of  Rights." 

H  uis  Eisler.  Hollywood  composer,  and 
brolllMr  «C  Qerhart  Ei&ler.  was  exposed 
ler  of  the  Communist  Party  in 
Otflnany  and  head  of  the  International 
ICua  Ic  Bureau,  with  headquarters  in  Mos* 
cowl  vtM  concealed  his  Communist  afllU- 
when  he  entered  the  United 
Stales.  The  committee  recommended 
<l9^rtation  of  Eisler;  such  proceedings 
trrTTrt*T  brought  by  the  Gov- 
bat  MMpended  when  he  agreed 
to  Uave  the  country  voluntarily. 

Eigene  Dennis,  general  secretary  of 
the  Communist  Party  In  the  UrUted 
,  was  sentenced  in  Federal  court 
to  derve  1  year  In  Jail  and  pay  a  $1,000 
fine  for  contempt  of  Congress.  The 
cha  rge  rcsnlked  from  his  refusal  to  give 


his  true  name  and  other  essential  tn- 
fonnaUon  during  ecnintttee  hearings. 

In  May  of  lOfT  n  snbeommittee  pro- 
ceeded to  Los  Angdss.  Oalif .  to  InvesU- 
gate  alleged  subversive  Influences  Jn  the 
movlnK-plcture  Industry.     After  taking 
the  testimony  of  a  number  of  important 
paraons  in  Hollywood  the  subcommittee 
letmned    to   Washington    and    recom- 
mended that  a  full-scale  InvestiKatlon 
be  made  and  hearings  conducted  on  this 
subject.     Accordingly,  in  October  1947, 
the  committee  held  exif^nslve  hearings  in 
Washington,  at  which  hearings  10  Holly- 
wood screen  writers  and  directors,  who 
refused  to  tell  the  committee  whether  or 
not  they  were  Communists,  although  the 
committee  had  documented  evidence  of 
their  party  membership,  were  cited  for 
contempt  of  Congress.    Two  of  the  ten, 
John     Howard     Lawson     and     Dalton 
TrumtM),  have  been  convicted  In  a  dis- 
trict court  and  sentenced  to  the  maxi- 
mum penalty  of  a  $1,000  fine  snd  I  year 
in  Jail;  the  cases  of  the  remaining  eight 
have  been  deferred  'mtil  an  appellate- 
court  decision  can  l>e  obtained  on  the 
Lawson   and  Trumbo  convictions      Al- 
thonfh  only  the  first  phase  of  the  com- 
mittee's   investigation    into    Hollywood 
Cooununlst  Infiltration  has  been  com- 
pleted, considerable  evidence  has  already 
been    produced    to    show    determined 
efforts  of  the  CommurUsts  to  capture  the 
industry,  and  the  industry  Itself  has  re- 
tipendtd   with   a   number  of   efforts  to 
i.-lean  its  own  house. 

The  Hou.se  was  appraised  of  the  fact 
ihat  the  Soviet  Union  was  taking  advan- 
tage of  America's  lax  security  rules  to 
encage  in  "legal"  espionage  Particular 
instances  cited  were  a  handbook  on  stra- 
regic  American  construction  compiled  t)y 
Amtorg  Trading  Corp.,  official  Soviet 
agency,  as  well  as  tbe  fact  Itaat  Soviet 
agencies  have  obtained  pmelteally  every 
one  of  America's  Industrial,  chemical, 
and  military  patents. 

The  committee  held  public  hearings 
in  March  on  bills  to  curb  or  outlaw  the 
Communist  Party,  and  leading  experts 
on  communLsm  testified,  such  as  William 
C.  Bullitt.  William  Green,  and  J.  Edgar 
Hoover. 

Public  hearings  held  by  the  committee 
to  investigate  Communist  infiltration 
mto  American  labor  unions  resulted  In 
esposare  ol  Ooaamunist  Influence  within 
the  leadership  of  local  MO  of  the  United 
Auto  Workers.  CIO.  which  directed  the 
recent  Allis-Chalmers  strike;  of  the  na- 
tional organisation  and  various  locals  of 
the  United  Electrical.  Radio,  and  Ma- 
chine Workers  of  America.  CIO;  and  of 
Local  a.  Food.  Tobacco,  and  AgrlctU- 
tural  Werters,  CIO.  which  directed  re- 
cent stifte  at  Winston-Salem.  N   C. 

Victor  Kravchenko.  former  high  So- 
viet oOcial.  told  the  committee  of  the 
role  that  many  official  Soviet  represent- 
atives in  the  United  Sutes  play  In  im- 
oAcial  espionage. 

Walter  Steel,  who  has  been  active  in 
combating  subeetsite  activities  in  the 
United  Statee  for  many  years,  submitted 
437  pages  of  testimony  on  Communist 
activities  in  this  country. 

The  committee  issued  a  56-page  re- 
port, giving  documaitary  evidence  tliat 
the  CommoDtst  Party  of  tbe  TMted 
States  is  an  agent  of  a  foreign  power; 
26,000  copies  were  printed. 


The  committee  Issued  a  report  expos- 
ing the  American  Youth  for  Democracy 
as  a  rnwiiminit  frnnt  organization 
among  cdlcce  youth,  which  Is  actually 
tbe  successor  of  the  Young  Communist 
League.  Although  5,000  copies  were 
printed,  a  reprinting  is  now  under  way 
because  of  the  large  demand  for  the  re- 
port. Copies  have  been  sent  to  all  the 
colleges  in  the  United  States. 

The  committee  Issued  a  report  which 
exposed  the  Sotrthem  Conference  for 
Human  Welfare  as  a  Communist  front 
using  profes.sed  Interest  Iq  Improving 
"iouthem  social  and  economic  life  as  a 
smokescreen  fo;  Communist  purposes; 
5.000  copies  were  printed  of  this  report, 
which  was  distributed  among  colleges, 
newspapers  and  community  organiza- 
tions in  the  South. 

The  committee  issued  a  report  showing 
that  the  Civil  Rights  Congress  is  a  Com- 
munist front  Interested  only  in  defending 
Individual  Communists  and  the  Commu- 
nist Party;  4.000  copies  were  printed. 

COMMTrm   on    VW-iMniCAH    AC'IUIIIU 

a«  if4t 

A  special  sutx:ommlttee  on  legislation, 
headed  by  Representative   Rjchaxo  M. 
NxxoK.  of  California,  held  public  hearings 
between  February  5  and  20.  to  determine 
what  legislative  steps  could  be  taken  to 
counteract    the    menace    of    the    Com- 
munist &fth  column  within  the  United 
States.    Some    of    the    Nation's    best- 
known  experts  on  constitutional  law.  as 
well  as  experts  on  Communist  fifth-col- 
umn  activities   were  called  to  testify. 
The  28  witnesses,  whose  testimony  com- 
prises  500   printed   pages  included  Dr. 
William  Y.  Elliott,  professor  of  govern- 
ment. Harvard  University;  Tom  C.  Clark. 
United  States  Attorney  General;  Robert 
B.  Milam,  representing  the  American  Bar 
Association;  Adolph  A.  Berle,  Jr..  attor- 
ney, professor  and  former  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  State:  Attorneys  Donald  Rich- 
berg.    Louis    Waldman.    Morris    Ernst; 
Samuel  N.  Blmbaum.  New  York,  depart- 
ment Judge  advocate,  representing  the 
American  Legion;  Edgar  C.  Corry.  na- 
tional commander.  AM"VETS;  Raymond 
Moley.  editor  of  Newsweek;  Admiral  W. 
H.  Standlcy  fUSN  retired),  former  Am- 
bassador to  Russia;   and  Ferenc  Nagy, 
former  Premier  of  Hungary.    The  sub- 
committee had  before  it  for  consideration 
the  following  bills  referred  to  the  com- 
mittee; H.  R.  4422.  Introduced  by  Repre- 
sentative MtniDT  to  require  registration 
of  Communist  Party  members  and  H.  R. 
4581.  Introduced  by  Representative  Mc- 
DoNoncH  to  define  communism  and  make 
its  practice  a  treasonable  act;  and  H.  R. 
2948.  Introduced  by  Representative  Don- 
DESO  to  regulate  and  control  the  opera- 
tion of  foreign  agencies  within  the  United 
States. 

As  a  result  of  this  study,  on  April  2«, 
the  committee  reported  cut  with  ar..end- 
ments  H.  R.  5852.  a  comprehensive  Com- 
munist control  bill  aimed  primarily  at 
cutting  the  ties  of  the  American  Commu  - 
nlst  Party  with  the  Soviet  Union  and 
bringing  the  party's  activities  out  into 
the  open.  The  bill  provides  heavy  pena  - 
ties  for  anyone  attempting  to  establish 
In  this  country  a  totalitarian  dictatorship 
dominated  by  a  foreign  government;  it 
requires  Communists  and  Communist- 
front  organizations  to  register  with  tlte 


Attorney  General  and  to  label  their  prop- 
aganda for  what  it  is:  it  forbids  em- 
ployment to  Communists  in  the  Federal 
Government  and  the  granting  of  pass- 
ports to  Communists. 

On  May  19.  1948.  the  House  passed 
H.  R.  5852  by  a  roll-call  vote  of  319  to  58 
The  committee  on  May  10.  1948.  Issued 
a  160-page  heavily  documented  report  to 
prove  that  the  Communist  Party  of  the 
United  States  is  an  advocate  of  over- 
throw of  our  Government  by  force  and 
violence.  One  of  the  most  popular  re- 
ports issued  by  the  committee,  the  orig- 
inal printing  of  2.000  copies  was  ex- 
hausted almost  immediately  and  orders 
for  at  least  that  many  more  copies  have 
accumulated.  The  report  is  now  being 
reprinted. 

The  committee  heard  a  number  of  wit- 
nesses during  a  series  of  executive  hear- 
ings. These  hearings  Included  investi- 
gations of  American  forms  of  fascism, 
Communist  activity  among  student  vet- 
erans, the  adequacy  of  our  Immigration 
laws  In  barring  subversive  aliens,  and 
atomic  security. 

A  preliminary  report  to  the  committee 
by  its  special  Subcommittee  on  National 
Security  stated  that  its  investigations 
had  shown  Dr.  Edward  U.  Condon.  Direc- 
tor of  the  National  Bureau  of  Standards, 
to  be  one  of  the  weakest  links  In  our 
atomic  security.  The  committee's  in- 
quiry into  this  matter  is  continuing  at 
the  present  moment. 

There  has  been  a  constantly  mounting 
demand  for  information  from  the  volu- 
minous files  of  the  committee.  Whereas, 
back  In  February  1947.  there  were  53  re- 
quests from  Members  of  Congress  for 
information  and  92  visits  from  agents  of 
Government  departments  seeking  infor- 
mation, during  the  month  of  April  1948 
the  committee  received  101  requests  from 
Members  of  Congress  and  406  visits  from 
Government  agents.  During  the  entire 
period  from  January  22,  1947.  through 
May  20.  1948.  the  committee  received  a 
total  of  1.087  requests  from  Members  of 
Congress  for  Information  involving  6,374 
individuals  and  1.163  organizations. 
During  the  same  period  it  received  3.198 
visits  from  Government  agents. 

Over  a  period  of  the  last  12  months  the 
committee  has  distributed  more  than 
85,000  copies  of  its  reports  or  hearings 
on  subversive  activities.  This  does  not 
Include  the  thousands  of  committee  re- 
ports and  hearings  distributed  by  the 
document  room.  Government  Printing 
Office.  Library  of  Congress,  and  Indi- 
vidual Members  of  Congress. 


The  Dinner-Table  War 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FHOMAS  G.  ABERNETHY 

or  MISSISSIPPI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  1,  1948 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  Mr.  Speaker, 
tmder  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record,  I  include  a 
very  fine  editorial  by  the  well-known 
writer.  Dorothy  Thompson,  on  the  mar- 
garine issue,  which  appeared  in  the  Jime 
1948  edition  of  the  Ladles'  Home  Journal ; 


THE    DINNES-TABLX    WAB 

(By  Dorothy  Thompson) 
Tbe  60  years"  war  between  butter  and  mai- 
garlne  has  t>een  a  remarkable  example  ol 
the  inconsistencies  practiced  by  some  up- 
holders of  private  enterprise.  Private  en- 
terprise should,  according  to  Its  own  prin- 
ciples, uphold  fair  competition.  For  fair 
competition,  as  opposed  to  monopoly, 
whether  of  the  state  or  of  powerful  private 
Interests,  is  the  single  strongest  argument 
that  can  be  advanced  In  behalf  of  the  pri- 
vate-enterprise system. 

Private  enterprise  is.  In  general,  opposed  to 
Government  Interference  or  regulation,  ex- 
cept of  such  economic  Institutions  as  are, 
by  their  nature,  monopolistic.  Yet  one  In- 
consistency In  this  attitude  Is  that  actually 
private  enterprises,  while  resisting  regula- 
tion or  restriction  of  themselves,  often  do  not 
hesitate  to  Invoke  Government  restrictions 
against  their  competitors.  Behind  this,  also, 
la  the  very  dubious  theory  that  one  man's 
loss  Is  another  man's  gain,  leading  logically 
to  the  belief  that  what  Injures  one  Industry 
must  profit  another.  Actually  the  Christian 
concept  that  what  Is  good  for  one  Is  good 
for  all  Is,  In  the  long  run.  much  nearer  prac- 
tical truth. 

At  the  first  emergence  of  r  table  fat  which 
could  substitute  for  butter,  originally  called 
oleomargarine,  and  composed — as  It  no  longer 
Is — of  purified  animal  fats,  the  dairy  inter- 
ests of  America  went  to  arms  In  what  has 
had  many  of  the  charcterlstlcs  of  a  war.  how- 
Ijelt  bloodless.  With  the  great  Influence  that 
the  organized  dairymen  were  able  to  exert, 
they  managed  to  put  margarine  in  a  class 
of  pariah  foods.  Since  the  product  was  al- 
ways pure  and  nutritious,  and  steadily  be- 
came more  so,  they  were  unable  to  Invoke 
the  Pure  Food  and  Drug  Acts  against  It,  even 
after  these  acts  came  Into  being.  So  what 
they  Invoked  was  the  tax  power. 

During  all  the  decades  that  margarine  has 
been  on  the  market.  It  has  carried  a  special 
discriminatory  Federal  tax,  actually  amount- 
ing to  an  Internal  protective  tariff  for  butter. 
This  tax,  on  yellow  margarine,  has  amounted 
to  almost  a  quarter  of  the  cost  of  the  prod- 
uct, and  it  has  been  compounded  by  addi- 
tional discriminatory  laws,  varying  from  State 
to  State.  In  some  States  the  sale  of  yellow 
margarine  has  been  prohibited;  In  others,  re- 
tailers have  had  to  pay  license  fees  to  carry 
margarine  on  their  shelves;  In  some  States 
manufacturers,  wholesalers,  retailers,  and 
restaurants  have  all  had  to  pay  license  fees, 
thus  compounding  the  costs  passed  on  to  con- 
sumers. And  in  at  least  one  State  taxpayers, 
many  of  whom  cannot  afford  butter  for  them- 
selves, are  compelled  to  purchase  It  for  State 
Institutions,  where  margarine  is  legally 
barred. 

Yet,  In  spite  of  all  this,  the  per  capita  con- 
sumption of  margarine  has  steadily  mounted, 
while  the  per  capita  consumption  of  butter 
has  declined.  Thus,  the  dairy  Interests, 
while  waging  a  highly  successful  war  against 
a  competitor,  have  shown  no  evidence  of  the 
victory  on  their  own  books. 

The  theory  behind  the  struggle— like  the 
theory  behind  all  such  struggles  between 
competitors — has  been  that  by  penalizing  one 
product  the  consumer  would  be  driven  to 
purchase  Its  rival.  In  the  particular  case  of 
butter,  the  situation  was  further  complicated 
by  the  fact  that  dairy  Interests  traditionally 
assumed  that  the  sale  of  butter  was  the 
standard  measurement  of  the  prosperity  of 
the  Industry.  But  this  has  also  found  noth- 
ing In  fact  to  Justify  It. 

All  dairy  products  derived  from  fluid  milk, 
and  the  production  and  sale  of  Quid  milk, 
ice  cream,  cheese,  and  so  on  have  steadily 
risen.  The  only  dairy  product  that  has  de- 
clined In  per  capita  consumption  has  been 
butter.  The  dairy  Interests  have  attributed 
this  decline  to  their  rival,  margarine.  But 
it  is  a  very  great  question  whether  margarine 
has  had  anything  whatever  to  do  with  this. 
The  real  reason  is  that  the  price  of  butter 
has  driven  It  off  the  tables  of  low-Income 


homes.  The  growing  demand  for  other,  lets 
expensive,  dairy  products,  especially  ice 
cream,  has  diverted  butterfat  Into  more 
salable  dairy  products,  actually  competing 
with  butter,  and  raising  Its  price.  The  dairy 
farmer  does  not  suffer  as  a  result.  His 
product  does  not  bring  him  less  because  It  Is 
going  Into  other  channels.  But  the  devel- 
opment leaves  butter  as  a  luxury  article- 
exactly  as  much  of  a  luxury  article  as  heavy 
whipping  cream. 

But  meanwhile,  the  dairy  Interests,  in 
their  war  against  margarine,  have  been.  1 
think,  suffering  from  a  complete  misunder- 
standing of  the  economics  of  the  household, 
and  greatly  underestimating  the  power  of 
their  primary  customers — women — to  cir- 
cumvent all  attempts  to  make  them  spend 
their  money  In  any  one  way.  There  Is  a  les- 
son here,  which  all  promoters  of  products 
should  learn. 

The  ordinary  American  household  lives  on 
a  budget:  so  much  for  rent  (or.  for  the 
home  owner,  taxes,  and  probably  interest 
and  amortization):  so  much  for  food:  so 
much  for  clothing:  so  much  for  recreation; 
so  much  as  a  reserve  for  emergencies.  The 
average  American  family  will  always  spend 
the  same  proportion  of  the  family  Income 
for  each  of  thefie  categories.  If  the  family 
Income  goes  up,  the  amount  spent  will  be 
changed.  The  family  may  then  spend  more 
for  food,  but  not  a  higher  proportion  of  lU 
whole  Income.  And  If  food  prices  go  up— 
which  Is  equivalent  to  a  decrease  of  Income — 
the  housewife  will  not  change  her  budget, 
but  will  reduce  costs  by  purchasing  cheaper 
products. 

The  normal  basic  American  diet  Includes 
bread,  cereals,  sugar,  coffee,  milk,  table  and 
cooking  fats  and  oils,  vegetables  (especlaly 
potatoes),  and  proteins  In  the  form  of  eggs. 
meat,  and  legumes.  The  housewife  buys  the 
best  she  can  afford  In  conformity  with  family 
tastes. 

Now,  right  here,  this  question  of  tastes  will 
always  baffle  all  attempts  to  regulate  con- 
sumption In  any  free  consumers'  economy. 
When  prices  go  up,  the  housewife  always 
changes  what  she  buys.  Instead  of  stealu, 
she  will  buy  shoulder  cuU  for  ragouts  and 
stews.  Or  she  will  go  In  for  substantial 
cheese  dishes  or  macaroni  or  spaghetti,  or 
eat  more  fish,  or  serve  large  pots  of  baked 
beans. 

All  along  the  line  she  will  reconsider  her 
purchases  to  fit  the  family  budget.  If  eggs 
are  out  of  sight,  she  will  do  away  with  cakes 
requiring  several  eggs  and  bake  a  ginger- 
bread mix.  Instead  of  Ice  cream  she  will 
serve  her  family  packaged  puddings.  And 
Instead  of  butter  there  will  be  margarine  on 
the  table.  But  each  change  will  be  made  in 
accordance  with  family  tastes.  And  these  are 
simply  unreckonable. 

A  meat-eating  family,  for  instance,  will 
give  up  all  desserts  for  more  meat.  Other 
families  would  rather  not  eat  meat  at  all. 
If  It  has  to  t)e  In  the  form  of  stews.  They 
would  rather  have  fried  eggs.  There  are  fam- 
ilies who  would  make  very  great  sacrifices 
of  things  other  families  consider  essential.  In 
order  to  have  butter.  (My  family  is  one 
such.) 

On  the  whole,  the  housewife  chooses  no 
substitutes  because  she  prefers  them.  She 
chooses  what  offers  approximately  the  same 
nourishment  at  less  cost  and  takes  account 
of  the  family's  tastes.  Margarine  has  been 
scientifically  proved  to  he  exactly  as  nourish- 
ing as  butter;  Its  present  content  of  whoUy 
vegetable  oils  plus  skimmed  milk  and  vita- 
mins Is  actually  no  gi  eater  departure  In 
table  fats  than  the  substitution  of  vegetable 
oU  fats  for  cooking  U  a  departure  from  the 
once  universal  use  of  pork  lard  and  beef  suet. 
But  the  housewife  must  provide  her  fam- 
ily with  necessities — taking  account  of  their 
tastes  and  allergies.  And  what  liappens  is 
that,  having  figured  out  what  she  has  to  have 
to  nourish  her  family,  she  spends  what  Is  left 
on  the  luxuries  tiiey  love. 
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APPENDIX  TO  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 


fn  ■ha  flnda  that  iha  has  a  faw  dollar* 
OT«r  and  abov*  actual  n«eda.  aha 

apadal  treaU  wlUt  that  aturphia. 

to  tha  pound*  of  margartc*  for  trwrf- 
I*.  Aa  rairrhaa**  ouacia*  of  butter  fo* 

B»— or    tor   HUB*    particular 

>er  of  tb*  family  who  particularly  car** 
butter 

jt»  sac*  aaacUy  bow  a  bouaeboid  ecoB- 

worfe*  tt  ought  to  b*  obvlou*.  eTen  to 

.  that  a  Ux  on  any  particular  food 

vorka  out  a*  a  tax  on  all  food.    For 

I*  not.  really,  a  tax  on  any  one  thing. 

on    tba   eonauxner'a    purcbaalng 

.    n  tb*  bouaawU*  baa  to  pay  10  canta 
than  aba  abould  for  margarine,  bccauaa 
tax.  Bba  4loaa  not  ruah  to  buy  buttar. 
coats  mor*  than  twlc«  aa  much:  aba 
baa  10  cenu  lea*  to  spend  for  any- 
-ineludlng  buttar.    Even  If  the  dali7 
had  been  able  to  raise  the  price  of  mar- 
to  e<|ual  that  ot  butter,  tbe  houaewtf* 
■rat*  meana  wouM  ttUI  not  t>e  driven 
battar.     8b«  would  then  buy  neither 
no*  butter,  but  f**d  her  family 
drtpftn'a.  bread  and  ]am.  peanut 
cr  oltaar  ■preada. 

■daalrta*  dealing  In  luxury  product* 

If  thay  ar*  wtae.  do  everything  In 

to  kadp  down  th*  prices  of  baatc 

Itlea.     Mr  Imilil—  can   be  purcha**d 

,  out  or  butfgol  anri^uae*.    To  think  that 

loeraaalng  tbe   price  of  an   Inexprnslv* 

you  can  Increase  the  use  of  a  more 

compeUtor  i*  Ilk*  arguing    (with 

Antolnert*)  that  If  the  price  of  bread 
op  ffaaUle*  w4U  aat  more  cake:  or  that 
prtc*  of  milk  goes  up  they  will  eon- 
mot*  cr*am;  or  that  If  tb*  price  of  cloth 
go  up.  they  will  buy  mink— or  that  If 
prle*  of  butter  gee*  up  tbey  will  buy 


la  anything  to  b*  galn«d  by  wamlnii 

agalaat  Imitatlona.  If  tmltattooa  pro- 

th*  oonaumer.    Margarine  haa  never  baao 

aa    butter:    It   I*    a   packaged    product. 

cleanly  marked     To  iwy  that  it  tmltatea  but- 

>y  having  a  yellow  color  la  complet*ly  tr- 

■Inc*  If  a  golden  color  Is  the  mark 

battar.  butter   Is  imitating   buttar 

I*  y*now  only  <rtoaik  isad*  from  tb* 

of    cows    leading    la   traan    pa*tur«a. 

n  cows  ST*  drv  fed  In  winter   the  color  o« 

butter  1*  pjMt  off-whiu.  and  no  yeliow«r 

natural -colorad  margarine,  which  the 

bm«  foread  ttM  manufaettverB  to  tUeach 

butter  la  colored,  and  by  tbe  same,  proc- 

tbat    baa    bean     forbidden     margarine 

nfaetwara. 

■noa  o<  free  com^^etltlon  Is  fair  coan- 
■■d  boaaat  nvali7.  In  a  well-to-do 
every  good  and  bonaat  product  can 
up  tn  Its  own  rlaa*  But  when  any 
BO  matter  vb&t  It  la.  Ulce  to  defeat 
Cf^petltor  by  reducing  tb*  consumers'  pur- 
■r.  It  win  ttirn  out  to  b*  defeat- 
nartf  aa  waU.  Every  cent  taken  arbt- 
trarifUy  from  the  bouaewUe'a  pocketbook  la  a 
taken  away  froaa  aooiethtng  she  might 
otbkrwlaa  buy— even  from  tba  very  product 
wbl  fb  la  thua  protected. 

7  tus.  It  seem*  to  ma.  la  the  larger  and  ntore 
oalpvraal  laaaon  to  be  learned  from  the  dln- 
taUa  war  of  butter  against  margarine. 


therein  an  editorial  from  the  Indianap- 
olis Star  of  May  31: 

cowrrsiow  ovxa  tnrr 
A  Gallup  poll  printed  In  Sunday'i  Star 
show*  that  &fi  percent  of  the  American  peo- 
ple favor  some  sort  of  universal  military 
training  for  18-year -olds.  It  also  shows  that 
63  percent  don't  believe  In  drafting  men  In 
Khool  and  that  59  percent  believe  In  giving 
incentive*  for  enlistment  to  btilld  a  volun- 
tary army. 

These  are  confusing  Qgiires  and  they  in- 
dicate the  confused  state  of  mind  of  many 
Americans  o\'er  the  whole  UMT  Idea.  The 
Star  la  convinced  that  If  the  American 
people  knew  the  specific  feature*  of  the 
Army's  UMT  program  they  would  over- 
whelmingly reject  th*  wbol*  Idea. 

This  program  propoeea  to  train  18-year- 
old  boys  for  6  months  of  basic  training. 
Then  those  who  refuse  to  take  special  mili- 
tary training  In  achool.  reserve  units,  or  the 
National  Otiard  would  be  forced  to  take  8 
months  more  technical  training.  But  that 
would  be  the  end  of  It.  None  of  these  boya 
would  be  required  to  Join  tbe  Reserve*. 
None  could  be  forced  Into  service  without 
a  draft  law.  None  could  be  sent  overseas. 
None  would  be  trained  and  ready  to  fight 
after  they  had  been  out  of  the  UMT  pro- 
gram for  a  year.  Within  a  few  yeara  their 
training  would  be  valueless,  unlea*  kept  up 
Th*  Army  la  betting  84.000.000.000  of  th* 
taxpayers'  money  that  the  UMT  program 
will  so  Interest  these  boys  In  military  life 
they  will  voluntarily  choose  to  keep  up  their 
training  In  some  sort  of  Reserve  outfit. 
Thla  la  pure  wlshf\il  thinking.  If  experi- 
ence Is  any  criterion,  the  percentage  of  boys 
who  keep  up  their  training  wlU  be  very  small 
after  1  year  In  UMT. 

The  Star  believes  that  tbe  armed  services 
have  not  yet  made  a  determined  effort  to 
get  voluntary  enlistments  and  to  put  a 
well -planned  Reserve  system  to  work.  The 
.\nny  Is  turning  down  thousands  of  volun- 
teers because  they  do  not  meet  arbitrary 
educational  requirements.  We  are  con- 
vinced that  the  armed  service*  could  pro- 
duce a  voluntary  program  of  Reserve  train- 
ing that  would  attract  man;  young  men. 
W«  are  convinced  that  voluntary  enlistments 
could  fill  up  the  ranka  uf  the  armed  aerv- 
lc«a  If  the  military  brass  hats  really  wanted 
A  successful  voluntary  program.  We  be- 
lieve that  the  UMT  program  is  a  $4,000,000.- 
000  boondoggle  that  would  not  provide 
adequate  defense,  and  would  seriously  im- 
pair the  rlghu  of  millions  oX  American  boys. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

cr 

HON.  RALPH  HARVEY 

or    OtDIAJtA 

d<  THB  HOUSX  or  BEPRSSXNTATIVB 

Wtimmitm.  J^n*  2.  1948 

Mi.  BARVS7.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
tea  re  to  rtvUe  and  extend  my  remarks  In 
iht    Appendix  of  tbe  RzcoaB.  I  include 


Flag  Day,  1948 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RICHARD  F.  HARLESS 

or  ASIZCNA 

ot  TH>  HUUSB  OP  RXPRSSSNTATIVIS 

Wednesday   June  2.  I94i 

Mr  HARLESS  of  Arlaona.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. President  Truman  has  issued  the 
folk>wlng  proclamation: 

Wbar*a*  on  June  14.  1777.  tbe  Continen- 
tal rnngrsaa  adopted  the  Stara  and  Stripee 
aa  our  national  emblem;  and 

Whereas  Amclcans  of  varied  heritage, 
eraad.  and  race  have  found  refuge  from  op- 
pmalfiii  and  surcease  of  fear  under  tbe  pro- 
tecting folds  of  Old  Glory:  and 

Whereaa  In  our  day  tbe  American  flag 
synxbollaes  the  reallxatton  of  tbe  Ideal  of 
fioedom  in  a  world  wbare  that  Ideal  la  In- 
■ecure:  and 

Whereaa  it  haa  properly  become  a  national 
cuskcim  to  observe  the  anniversary  of  th* 
adoption  of  the  flag  by  public  and  private 


ceremonies  In  commemoration  of  the  flag's 
Inaplrlng  history  and  In  raoognltlon  of  Ita 
prta*nt  meaning: 

Now.  therefore.  1,  Harry  8.  Truman.  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  of  America,  do 
hereby  direct  that  the  flag  of  the  United 
States  be  displayed  on  all  Government 
bulldii^s  on  June  14.  1M8.  and  I  call  upon 
the  people  of  the  Nation  to  observe  that  daj 
as  Flag  Day  by  suitable  ceremoulies.  and  b) 
the  display  of  the  flag  at  their  boBMa  and 
other  appropriate  placea.  I  also  urge  all 
citizens  to  reflect  upon  the  responstblUtla 
which  this  banner  enjoins,  as  well  hs  th< 
privileges  it  carries,  remembering  that  thu 
flag  representa  the  Nation,  and  that  >ur  Na- 
tion and  its  cltlaens  should  uphold  the  con- 
cept of  free  government  on  aU  occasions.  lr> 
order  that  the  blessings  of  liberty  may 
flourlab  among  men. 

In  witness  whereof  1  have  hereunto  **-. 
my  hand  and  caused  the  seal  of  the  United 
States  of  America  to  be  afB^ced.  D.uie  at  the 
city  of  Waablngton  thla  1st  day  of  June.  Ui 
the  year  of  our  Lord  1948.  and  of  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  United  States  of  America 
one  hundred  and  aeventy -second. 

By  the  President: 

Haxbt  8.  TkUMAM. 

Roanrt  A.  Lovrrr. 

Acting  Secrefary  o)  State. 

In  the  circumstance.^.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
deem  It  befitting  that,  in  the  publication 
of  this  stlrrlnjr  proclamation  In  the 
CoNC»8Bioii.\L  RicoRD.  there  should  be 
included  a  poem  written  by  James  Pat- 
rick McOovem.  of  the  D:.<;trict  of  Colum- 
bia bar.  a  former  captain  tn  our  Army 
during  the  First  World  War.  and  the 
special  Washington  correspondent  cf 
the  Arizona  Daily  Sim,  which  reads  as 
foHows: 

■xKMPLAa  roa  pxacs 

America,    more   famed    in    war    than    peac«. 
With    greater    pow*r    the    body's    than    th* 

aoul**. 
rrmdltlonally  tbe  pioneer  wbcse  goals 
To  conquer  nature's  forces  never  ceaae. 
Let  your  viril*  manhood  mellow  now 
By  growth  of  mind  and  spirit  linked  with 

might; 
Seek  new  truth  and  beauty,  learn  more  light 
Of  peace,  of  happiness,  and  then  know  how 
To  live  and  reap  tbe  grain  that  brawn  tuia 

•own 
Refine  th*  crude,  let  substance  be  not  all 
Por  which  strong  hearts  are  set  lest  a  de<'p 

pall 
Cf  vain  and  selfish  strife  makes  them  disown 
Their  heritage  of  loved  democracy 
While  communism  apread*  Its  leprosy. 

— Jamn  Pa  trick  McGovem. 


lacreasc  Railroad  Pensioot 


REMARKS 

or 

HON.  GEORGE  MacKINNON 

or   IflNNXSOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRBSENTA-nVES 

Wednesday,  June  2,  1948 

Mr.  MACKINNON.  Mr.  Speaker,  no 
one  has  a  harder  or  more  exacting  life 
than  a  railroad  man.  This  is  particularly 
true  in  Minnesota  where  our  severe  cli- 
mate imposes  extra  rigors  and  perils  on 
the  men  who  engage  in  this  hazardous 
prcfessioti.  I  sp*^ak  with  personal  kno'vl- 
edte  on  this  subject  for  my  father  v;as 
one  of  the  pioneer  railroad  men  In  Min- 
nesota and  the  upper  Midwest  Stai^a. 
He  railroaded  for  orer  40  years,  and  I  v'ell 
remember  the  rigors  and  constant  mT  fal 
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strain  to  which  he  was  continually  sub- 
jected. 

KAnjUDADIMO  IS  A   HAKO  LITX 

Many  of  our  citizens  who  could  not  tell 
the  A  end  of  a  boxcar  from  the  B  end 
take  our  railroads  too  much  for  granted 
and  are  not  acquainted  with  the  exact- 
ing demands  of  railroad  service.  A  rail- 
road must  be  operated  safely  and  prac- 
tically with  military  efficiency.  Their 
trains  must  run  on  time — day  and  night, 
winter  and  summer,  in  all  kinds  of 
weather — through  rain,  fog.  snow,  ice  and 
blizzards.  Constant  watchfulness,  alert 
eyes  and  a  sound  physique  that  does  not 
tire  and  lose  its  efficiency  are  all  neces- 
sary to  the  safe  operation  of  our  basic 
transportation  system.  Also  needed  are 
competent  dispatchers,  experienced 
maintenance-of-way  men,  roundhouse- 
men  and  car  men  who  can  be  relied  upon 
to  keep  the  rolling  stock  in  safe  operat- 
ing condition.  When  wrecks  occur  many 
are  routed  out  of  bed  to  go  out  on  the 
wrecker,  most  frequently  in  inclement 
weather,  to  open  the  road  so  that  passen- 
gers and  freight  may  reach  their  destina- 
tion. Being  subjected  to  such  hazards 
and  responsibilities,  and  also  to  the  wear 
and  tear  of  such  work,  causes  many  rail- 
road men  to  grow  old  before  their  time 
and  brings  injury  and  sickness  to  many. 
The  casualties  of  railroading  far  exceed 
many  other  lines  of  endeavor. 

•ASX  PINSIONS  ON  PXISENT-DAT  CONDmONS 

All  of  this  adds  up  to  the  fact  that  our 
Railroad  Retirement  Act  should  be 
changed  to  more  clearly  recognize  the 
realities  of  the  hazards  borne  by  our  rail- 
road men  and  to  base  the  retirement 
benefits  on  present-day  conditions.  A 
good  start  was  made  when  the  Railroad 
Retirement  Act  was  first  adopted  and 
the  last  Congress  made  desirable  changes. 
But  the  cost  of  living  recently  has  in- 
creased to  such  extent  that  many  rail- 
road men  who  have  retired  are  not  re- 
ceiving the  real  benefits  Congress  origi- 
nally Intended.  Other  changes  are 
needed  to  correct  inequities  which  have 
come  to  light  in  the  operation  of  the  act. 

SUOCCSTXS  IMPaOVKMSNTS 

It  seems  desirable  to  me  that  any 
change  in  the  law  should:  First,  grant  a 
substantial  increase  in  the  retirement 
benefits;  second,  restore  the  lump-sum 
death  benefit  payments  that  were  re- 
moved in  1946;  third,  make  these  added 
benefits  available  both  to  former  railroad 
men  who  are  presently  retired  on  pen- 
sions and  to  railroad  men  and  their  bene- 
ficiaries who  are  presently  receiving 
benefits. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  reaUze  it  is  late  in  the 
session,  but  I  sincerely  hope  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce will  see  fit  to  report  a  bill  to  mod- 
ernize the  benefits  of  the  Railroad  Re- 
tirement Act  and  include  the  above  sug- 
gestions. These  remarks  are  made  at 
this  time  as  I  understand  the  commit- 
tee will  hold  their  first  hearing  this  after- 
noon on  these  proposals. 

There  are  several  bills  before  that 
committee  which  would  give  material 
help  to  railroad  men  and  their  depend- 
ents. The  benefits  provided  by  these 
proposals  could  be  paid  from  the  moneys 
presently  being  collected.  No  tax  In- 
crease would  be  required.    In  particular 


I  note  many  desirable  provisions  in  the 
Wolverton  bill,  sponsored  by  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey,  Representative 
Charles  Wolvekton,  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  committee.  The  bills 
introduced  by  the  gentleman  from  Ohio, 
Representative  Crosseh,  an  outstanding 
authority  on  railroad  retirement,  are 
also  extremely  beneficial  and  should  be 
seriously  considered.  And  there  are 
others. 

Mr.  Speaker,  now  that  these  sound 
proposals  have  been  made,  let  us  enact 
them  into  law.  The  railroad  men  are  en- 
titled to  this  consideration,  and  the  pub- 
lic are  entitled  to  the  security  in  the  op- 
eration of  their  trains  that  such  a  law 
will  bring  about  by  making  it  possible 
for  railroad  men  to  retire  when  they 
should  on  an  adequate  pension. 

ANALTEIS  OF  BENETTrS  tJNDEX  PENDING  BILLS 

I  include  the  following  analysis  of  the 
Wolverton  bill  and  other  ;.  ending  pro- 
posals : 

Case  1 — Retirement  in  1940  xcith  30  years  of 
service  (27  prior,  3  subsequent  to  date  of 
act) 


Asmuned   rompenFs- 
tion    per   month 
during— 

Monthly  annuity 

Prior 
source 

1937-38 

Under 

present 

act 

As  pro- 
posed by 
Wolver- 
ton  bill 

Flat  rates 

proi'o.«ed 

by  other 

bills 

WO 

$120 

$160 

$200 

$240 

$100 

$150 

$200 

$250 

$300 

$50.00 
62.85 

79.  ao 

9L50 
103.80 

$79.29 
104.04 
127.71 
132.00 
132.00 

tea  00 

75.42 
US.  04 
109.80 
124.50 

Case  2— Retirement  in  19S0  with  30  years  of 
service  {17  prior,  13  subsequent  to  act) 

ASStTMED   COMPTNSA'nON   PER   MONTH    AS 
FOLLOWS 


Years 

Indivldusl  A 

Indii 

Mduftl  B 

Prior  service.... 

$100 
IV> 
ISO 
175 
185 
195 
210 

$125 

19S7-39 

170 

1940-42 

190 

1943-45 . 

210 

1040    

330 

1947             

330 

194ft-49      

250 

MONTHLT  ANNtnrlKS 

ARX  AS  FOLLOWS 

Presen  t  act       

tM.25 
97.82 
78.62 

$r.85 

Proposal  of  Wolverton  bill. 
Fist  rate  or  other  bills 

n;t.38 

93.42 

Case  3— Retirement  in  1967  with  30  years  of 
service 

ABStTMXO  COMPENSATION  PES   MONTH   AS 
FOLLOWS 


Years 

Individual  A 

IndivldurilB 

1937-39 

$100 
115 
130 
150 
170 
190 
200 
225 

$125 

1940-42  

150 

1943-45 ^... 

160 

I94A         

18U 

1947      

300 

1948-49 

1950-t9 

235 

250 

1900-flA 

300 

Case  4 — Retirement  in  197 i  icith  30  years  of 
$ervice  (all  subsequent  and  after  1947) 

AXBUICXO  COMPENSATION  PER  MOMTH  AS 
FOLLOWS 


MONTHLT  ANNnmiS 

AXX  AS  FOLLOWS 

Present  act 

$83.10 
97.88 
09.72 

$117.  S5 

Proposal  of  M'olverton  bilL 
Flat  rate  of  otbar  bills 

i:a.l5 

lULU 

Years 

Individual  A 

Individual  B 

1948-49 

1960-59 

tl2S 
150 

175 
200 

300 

19(»-«9 

Z2S 

1970-77 

250 

MONTHLT  ANNT7ITIXS  AXX  AS  FOLLOWS 

Present  act 

181.00 

80.10 
97.20 

$85.30 

Proposal    of    Wolverton 
bill 

10S.05 

Flat  rate  of  other  bUls 

114.60 

Illustrative  survivor  annuities  in  respect  to 
employee  who  died  at  the  end  of  1946  and 
who  was  continuously  employed  since  1937 


Aged  widow 

Widow  and  1 
child 

Widow  and  3 
children 

Averape 
monthly 
remuner- 
ation 

Pres- 
ent 

Pro- 
posed 

by 
Wol- 
verton 

bili 

Pres- 
ent 

Pro- 
rosed 

by 
Wol- 
verton 

biU 

Pres- 
ent 

Pro- 
posed 

hy 
Wol- 
verton 

biU 

$100 

$150 

$aw 

$250 

$26.81 
30.94 
35.00 
39.19 

$3Z17 
37.13 
4Z07 
47.03 

$44.68 
51.67 
5>i.44 
65.32 

$5,163 
61.88 
70.13 
78.38 

$71.60 
82.50 
93.50 

104.  SO 

$8aoo 

99.00 
112.30 

12a  00 

Voice  of  America 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  J.  EDGAR  CHENOWETH 

OF  COLORADO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  2,  1948 

Mr.  CHENOWETH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
wish  to  include  in  my  remarks  an  edi- 
torial from  the  Chronicle-News,  pub- 
lished in  my  home  town  of  Trinidad, 
Colo.,  on  the  Voice  of  America.  I  feel 
that  this  editorial  expresses  the  senti- 
ments of  a  majority  of  American  citizens 
who  have  become  aroused  over  the  type 
of  programs  being  broadcast  to  foreign 
coimtries. 

VOICX  OF  AMEXICA 

You  certainly  cannot  blame  the  Cougress- 
men  In  both  Senate  and  House  for  exploding 
with  righteous  indignation  over  the  low  type 
of  radio  broadcast  offered  on  the  Voice  of 
America  program.  If  the  lines  of  the  script 
which  have  been  quoted  In  the  discussions 
of  the  subject  of  this  work  are  fair  samples  of 
what  the  Voice  of  America  has  been  saying 
to  the  multitudes  which  have  been  receiving 
the  broadcast,  surely  It  is  high  time  that  the 
elected  Representatives  of  the  American  peo- 
ple called  for  an  Investigation.  If  persons 
assigned  to  the  Job  of  promulgating  Ameri- 
canism to  peoples  over  the  world  can  pro- 
duce nothing  better  than  that  which  is  now 
reported  on  the  floors  of  the  two  Houses  of 
Congress,  then  the  huge  sums  of  taxpayers' 
money  made  available  for  these  programs 
might  Just  as  well  be  dumped  Into  a  sewer. 

Fellow  citizen  J.  E.  Chenoweth,  of  Trini- 
dad, had  a  hand  In  blowing  the  lid  off 
the  Voice  of  America  broadcast,  and  has  b«en 
assigned  to  the  work  of  conducting  an  Inves- 
tigation to  match  the  one  In  the  Senate  di- 
rected by  Fexcuson,  of  Michigan.     EnougH 
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hM  Mii^mij  tfevelopatf  to  put  oim  of  Uu  top- 
rmn  a«»f  mt»~>fi  rardlo  book-upa  on  tb*  Wj 
gpot.    Afftla  referring  to  tbe  quotatloiu. 
■Jl  tes  apparent  that  •  program  da- 
aad  tnt«nd«d  to  ba  lntetll(anUy  cdu- 


to 

Sta 


MTMtml  potchaa  bcUm  wbat  ta  com- 
■MiflT  kBOVm  and  dcaertbed  aa  "tripe  ' 

to  the  evidence  now  before  tbeaa 
mitteea.  iba  prteolpal  pur* 
of  tbla  particular  radio  program  laama 
liava   baaa   to  aatlrUe   wltb    Tulgarlana. 
and  communltlea  of  the  country,  to 
atx^   trlTlalltlea  of   our   conglomerate   and 
plflB  AoMTlcaa  Itfa.  and  to  bioadeaat  wbat 
roarlag   crltica   new    aaaiit   ai« 
doahtftcbt   llbaU.    Certainly   foreign   peoplaa 
expecting  to  be  told  tomatblng  about  the  vir- 
of  our   AaBHTlcan   daoaocracy    muat.   If 
tbaf  have  aar  JntaJlf— o  at  aU.  b«  eoo- 
Tia4ad  tb*t  tKaf  ka«»  baas  llB<a«l«t  «•  aan- 
looa    betwaan    paraona    afllctcd    wltb 
8li»nca  (ana  at  mental  bcfuddlement 
tbak  aspart  pafcUattMa  have  no  name  for. 
W^Ux  a  worM  iHaHaaanl   and  hungry  for 
t.  tbe  learned  fellows  who  ha^a 
wall  paid  to  writ*  tbe  acrlpu  for  th>a 
\j    apooaorad    radio    program    have 
out  aueb  T^«"**"^**"g  gaooa  aa  thla. 
k4w  Bigland  waa  foundad  by  bjpocrlay  and 
toy  aln."    Another.  "Ncvada'a  two  prln- 
ctpkl  etUaa  aiainiala  with  each  otbar  bccauaa 
fjkt  married  In  Las  Vegaa  and  divorced 
Proframa  of  thla  character  hava 
X    to    6ur    good    nelghbora    In 
Caatral  America  and  eisawberc. 
what  sort  of  Judgment  any 
e  will  ti»r9  farmed  of  our 
cukural  attaluoBcnta  after  llatenlnc  to  tbla 
aoc  I  of  atuft. 

1  'touk  what  baa  been  printed  In  the  Waab- 
ln|  ton  report*.  It  would  seem  tbat  a  moat 
Important  and  tirftaantlal  OMdlum  for  serv- 
Amertcan  alma,  objacuvea.  and  polldea 
ralatlon  to  national  and  world  aflalra  baa 
lef%  wttlMM  iHfiililiiwi  and  toperTl- 
U  our  aofuat  IWMMakara  in  Congraaa 
nahhaijaafail  by  what  tbay  baaa  now  Ala- 
bawUdarment  la  no  >aaa  obvloua 
bumblat  couatltuenta.    The  con- 
easy,  tbat  the  waya  by  whlcb 
taipayera  can  ba  takaa  tor  aa 
faabloned  bu(sy  ride  are  aafonlahtan. 


in 
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ol(  ■ 
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Hie  Atoauc  Eactfy  Coonission 


KXTENBION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  W.  STERLING  COLE 

oa  Msw  ToaK 
N  THK  HOrSB  OP  RIPRBSKNTATIVB 

Wednesday.  June  2.  1949 


Ur.  COLE  of  New  York.     Mr.  Speaker. 
Majr  at.  IMS  the  Honorable  Muvth 
of  miMols  set  forth  In  the  Rkcors 
tHk  y^ew  on  H  R.  MM.  a  bUl  to  provide 
for  extension  of  the  tems  of  ofDce  of  the 
it  members  of  the  Atomic  Energy 
lon. 

£.  PucB  views  this  proposed  legliia- 
ivith  alarm,  stating  that  It  Is  poUU- 
motivated  and  will  impair  the  elB- 
a<  the  atofnic-enerffy  procram. 
are  warned  to  oeaw  **fkldling  with 
on."  to  "support  the  President."  and 
•'let  the  country  know  politics  have 
plaee  in  their  great  profin:iun."  Lurk- 
in  the  alMdows  of  this  fight  the 
minority  aees  the  fine  hands  of  the  power 
kjiby. 

U  Is  not  my  intention  to  engage  in  a 
n  Miltal  of  the  emotional  appeals  of  tbe 
m  aorlty  but  rather  to  state  tbe  facts  9t 
tqe  raae  as  I  have  observed  them  as  a 


to 
nc 


member    of    the   Joint   Committee    on 
Atomic  Energy. 

It  Is  extremely  important  in  my  opin- 
ion to  diflerentiate  between  the  atomic- 
energy  program  and  the  administration 
of  that  program.  The  program  was  in- 
stituted during  the  war  and  has  con- 
tinued ever  since.  On  August  1.  1949. 
the  atomic-energy  iaogima  was  Incor- 
porated into  the  law  of  the  land  by  vir- 
tue of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act.  This  act 
sets  forth  the  main  programs  to  which 
this  country  Is  committed  in  maintain- 
ing our  leadership  in  tlie  field  of  nuclear 
research.  AU  Members  of  this  Congreos 
and  of  the  other  branches  of  our  Oov- 
emment  are  legally  and  morally  bound 
to  advance  this  program  to  the  best  ot 
their  ability.  It  should  be  clear  then 
that  the  atomic -energy  program  is  not  in 
coittroversy  at  this  time. 

The  Atomic  Energy  Act  provides  for 
a  Commission  to  administer  the  act  and 
It  Is  with  the  administrative  policies  of 
this  Commission  with  which  we  are  now 
concerned. 

Some  members  of  the  minority  appar- 
ently have  seen  enough  to  convince  them 
of  the  efSclency  and  Judgment  of  the 
present  Commission.  Perhaps  their  per- 
ception and  Judgment  is  superior  to  the 
majority.  TliC  fact  remains  that  this 
Joint  committee  has  been  charged  with 
the  trcmendotis  responsibility  of  observ- 
ing the  development  of  the  administra- 
tive policies  of  the  Commission  and  of 
reporting  to  the  Congress  its  findings. 

As  vice  chairman  of  the  Joint  commit- 
tee I  submitted  to  the  House  a  report 
which  set  forth  the  reasons  why  the  ma- 
Jol^y  were  not  yet  ready  to  give  ap- 
proval to  the  administrative  policies  of 
the  present  Commission.  In  passing  may 
I  point  out  that  when  this  legislation  was 
considered  by  the  Joint  committee  all 
of  Its  supporters  were  not  Republicans. 
In  order  to  keep  the  facts  straight  per- 
haps a  summary  of  these  reasons  is  In 
order. 

Many  of  the  staff  members  of  the  Com- 
mission have  recently  been  employed  be- 
cause of  the  establLshment  of  new  poli- 
cies and  new  administrative  approaches. 
Many  of  the  Commission's  plans  and 
poMeles  are  In  the  process  of  formulatlcm. 
TlMse  are  coodiuons  to  be  nmaaoatitj 
expected,  but.  nevertheless,  obviously  ad- 
ditional time  must  be  allowed  for  the 
policies  and  plans  of  the  Commission  to 
develop  before  any  conclusions  can  be 
made  as  to  tbe  firtal  direction  of  these 
policies. 

Tests  of  atomic  weapons  have  recently 
been  announced.  These  tests  are  the 
culmination  of  research  and  plans  begun 
some  time  ago.  The  effect  of  these  de- 
velopments cannot  now  be  adequately 
or  properly  evaluated. 

The  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1946  pro- 
vides for  the  establishment  of  a  program 
for  patent  acquLsltlon  and  compensation. 
The  Commission  has  announced  a  tenta- 
tive program,  but  this  program  ha.s  not 
as  yet  been  finally  established.  This  is 
a  field  which  has  hitherto  been  reserved 
to  the  Individual,  and  the  unprecedented 
action  which  we  are  now  taking  needs 
careful  observation  before  any  evalua- 
tion can  be  made. 

The  Joint  committee  and  the  Commis- 
sion have  been  seriously  concerned  about 


labor-managemoit  disputes  at  vital  In- 
stallations which  have  threatened  con- 
tinuity of  operation.  Pbr  the  second 
time  Oak  Ridge  is  in  the  throes  of  a 
labor  (ttspute  and  is  operating  as  a  result 
of  injunctien  proceedings  Instituted 
under  the  Taft-Hartley  Act.  Less  than 
a  week  remains  for  the  effective  period 
of  that  injunction. 

Despite  hearings  by  the  joint  commit- 
tee and  conferences  with  the  Commis- 
sion, no  labor -management  policy  has 
been  as  yet  reliably  established  so  that 
continuity  can  be  assured  in  these  vital 
plants.  The  Commission  is  vitally  in- 
terested in  this  problem  and  is  endeavor- 
ing to  find  a  solution,  but  has  not  as  yet 
developed  its  specific  proposals  for  a 
reliable  solution. 

A  changing  theory  of  sectional  opera- 
tion of  the  atomic-energy  program,  in 
the  nature  of  decentralization,  has  re- 
cently been  put  into  effect.  It  is  too 
soon  to  evaluate  whether  or  not  this  la 
a  progressive  move. 

Many  advisory  groups  have  been  set 
up  by  the  law  and  by  the  Commission  to 
survey  and  recommend  on  various  phases 
of  the  atomic -energy  program.  The 
studies  of  these  groups  take  time,  and  as 
yet  the  Joint  committee  has  not  received 
many  of  the  reports  of  these  groups. 
Obviously,  the  extent  of  their  recom- 
mendations or  the  action  which  the  Com- 
mission has  taken  upon  such  recom- 
mendation cannot  l>e  made  by  the  com- 
mittee at  this  time. 

In  many  pertinent  pha.«ie9  of  the  pro- 
gram the  Joint  committee  has  requested 
from  the  Commission  and  from  other 
Government  agencies  information,  con- 
clusions and  recommendations  which 
would  be  of  assistance  to  the  Joint  com- 
mittee In  evaluating  the  policies  of  the 
Commission,  as  well  as  the  operation  of 
the  basle  law.  These  reports  have  not 
as  yet  been  received.  This  In  no  way 
indicates  a  criticism  of  the  Commission 
but  merely  strengthens  the  opinion  that 
prolonged  observation  Is  needed  before 
long-range  policies  can  be  Justified. 

One  of  the  most  controversial  points 
in  the  entire  Atomic  Energy  Act  was  the 
proTlsion  for  the  establishment  of  the 
Military  Liaison  Committee  which  is  the 
vital  link  between  the  defense  establish- 
ments and  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission. 

It  Is  to  be  iK>ted  that  this  committee 
has  recently  undergone  a  reorganiMttnn. 
the  beneficial  results  of  which  cmmot  t» 
pwBcntly  evaluated. 

The  budgetary  and  accounting  prob- 
lems of  the  Commission  are  extensive  and 
ramified.  The  problem  Is  more  com- 
plicated because  of  the  fact  that  under 
prevlons  wartime  operation  standardized 
accounting  procedures  were  not  in  effect. 
Since  the  operation  of  this  project  in- 
volves an  annual  expenditure  of  close 
to  a  billion  dollars.  It  is  important  that 
standardised  accounting  procedures  be 
put  into  effect  as  rapidly  as  possible. 
The  Comml.ssion  is  devoting  considerable 
effort  In  this  direction.  However,  a  sat- 
isfactory system  has  not  yet  been  set  up. 
whicfa  fact  Is  recognised  by  the  Appro- 
priation Committees  of  Congress,  as  well 
as  by  the  Atooiic  Energy  Commission. 

Existing  policies  of  the  Commission  in- 
volve the  operation  of  cities  and  towns 


within  the  project.  Problems  of  Juris- 
diction, administrative  authority,  voting 
rights,  residence,  town  management, 
court  Jurisdiction,  subsidies,  schooling, 
public  utilities,  and  so  forth,  are  compli- 
cated and  demand  careful  and  mature 
experience  and  examination  before  any 
final  policies  with  respect  thereto  can  be 
adopted.  / 

A  major  program  in  the  field  of  nu- 
clear research,  which  Is  the  reactor  pro- 
gram, has  recently  undergone  a  major 
change  In  operation.  Certain  prelimi- 
nary steps  to  effect  this  change  have 
been  undertaken.  Any  conclusions  as  to 
the  efficacy  of  this  policy  at  this  time 
would  be  completely  unwarranted. 

The  establishment  of  satisfactory  and 
adequate  personnel  programs  In  the 
operation  of  this  project  is  evident.  The 
necessity  for  security  cannot  be  disputed. 
The  Commission  is  endeavoring  to 
establish  a  policy  which  will  assure  the 
persoruiel  security  of  the  project  under 
conditions  of  fairness  to  Individuals  and 
at  the  same  time  protect  the  rights  of 
the  public  and  the  integrity  of  this  na- 
tional venture.  The  policies  which  have 
been  adopted  to  date  are  interim  policies 
and  the  search  continues  for  a  final 
formula  to  secure  these  ends. 

The  unsettled  international  situation 
has  a  direct  effect  upon  the  pattern  of 
our  atomic  energy  program.  The  Atomic 
Energy  Act  of  1946.  provides  for  the 
transfer  of  many  vital  jwwers  of  the 
Commission  to  an  International  agency 
In  the  event  that  a  satisfactory  system 
of  International  control  is  established. 
After  nearly  2  years  of  exhaustive  effort 
in  the  United  Nations,  however,  satis- 
factory universal  agreement  for  reliable 
International  control  of  atomic  energy 
seems  presently  Impossible.  What  effect 
this  will  have  upon  the  permanent  direc- 
tion of  our  administrative  policies  in  the 
atomic  energy  field  cannot  now  be 
determined. 

The  report  further  points  out  that 
these  matters  do  not  indicate  a  lack  of 
progress  or  a  criticism  of  the  Commis- 
sion but  rather  reflect  the  Inadvisabllity 
of  any  hasty  conclusions  based  upon  in- 
sufficient knowledge  as  to  the  permanent 
admin.strative  pattern  in  this  gigantic 
but  infant  national  venture. 

There  is  no  crisis  in  our  atomic-energy 
program  today.  The  program  will  not 
collapse  If  the  present  Commissioners 
are  not  immediately  confirmed.  I  am 
perfectly  willing  to  admit  that  If  this  leg- 
islation is  adopted  a  floor  fight  in  the 
Senate  over  confirmation  of  appointees 
will  be  avoided.  Frankly  I  believe  that 
the  avoidance  of  a  flght  on  the  personali- 
ties of  the  present  Commissioners  will 
benefit  the  program  and  will  allow  the 
program  to  develop  without  interruption. 
I  am  convinced  that  another  prolonged 
and  heated  debate  on  the  ability  of  the 
Commissioners  would  seriously  Impair 
the  development  of  the  atomic-energy 
program.  I  personally  believe  that  those 
who  are  urging  such  a  fight  are  moti- 
vated by  politics  and  not  by  concern  for 
the  welfare  of  the  program. 

Be  this  as  it  may.  the  fact  of  a  con- 
troversy or  lack  of  controversy  on  con- 
firmation played  no  part  In  my  deter- 
mination to  study  this  tremendous  ad- 


ministrative machinery  more  fully  be- 
fore reaching  a  final  decision  as  to  the 
permanent  administrative  pattern.  The 
very  scientists  most  concerned  in  the 
program  would  ridicule  any  person  who 
came  to  a  conclusion  before  all  the  evi- 
dence had  been  collected  and  evaluated. 
The  administrative  policies  of  this  Com- 
mission, as  the  Commission  itself  testi- 
fies, are  In  a  formative  state  and  cannot 
be  presently  evaluated.  In  an  unprece- 
dented monopolistic  enterprise  of  this 
nature  a  calm  Judicial  approach  must  be 
adopted  in  the  public  interest.  No 
breast-beating  or  crisis  psychology  will 
stampede  me  into  a  decision  until  the 
facts  are  in. 

My  remarks  cannot  be  interpreted  as 
an  evaluation  or  disparagement  of  the 
present  Commission.  I  reiterate  that  in 
order  for  the  Joint  committee  to  dis- 
charge Its  responsibility  to  the  American 
people  and  In  fairness  ^o  the  Commission, 
a  longer  period  of  time  must  be  provided 
before  any  approval  or  disapproval  of 
this  particular  administrative  pattern 
can  be  made  in  good  conscience. 


United  Air  Lines  Inaag^ates  Trans- 
continental Service  to  Baltimore 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  J.  GLENN  BEALL 

or   MARTLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'nVES 

Wednesday,  June  2,  1948 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday, 
June  1.  I  was  Invited  over  to  Baltimore 
by  United  Air  Lines  and  the  Baltimore 
Association  of  Commerce  to  be  present 
when  United  Inaugurated  Its  transconti- 
nental service  into  that  city.  Although 
I  am  not  a  resident  of  Baltimore,  I  have 
long  been  aware  of  the  inadequacy  of 
that  city's  air  transportation  facilities. 
I  believe  that  this  inaugural  which  I  wit- 
nessed yesterday  will  go  a  long  way  to- 
ward correcting  this  situation. 

United  Air  Lines  will  give  Baltimore 
4-hour  service  to  Chicago,  and  12-  to  14- 
hour  service  to  all  Pacific  coast  points, 
such  as  Portland,  Seattle,  San  Francisco, 
and  Los  Angeles,  in  addition  to  the  sev- 
enty-odd other  points  on  its  Nation-wide 
system.  It  was  revealing  to  me,  also, 
that  I  can  leave  my  home  In  Frostburg 
In  the  afternoon,  drive  to  Baltimore, 
board  a  United  plane  after  dinner  in  the 
evening,  and  be  in  Honolulu  the  fol- 
lowing evening. 

I  was  particularly  happy  to  participate 
In  the  Inaugural  when  I  learned  that 
one  of  the  pilots  of  the  first  United  plane 
to  leave  Baltimore  was  a  boy  from  my 
home — Griffith  Eisel,  first  officer  on  the 
Mainliner  which  Inaugurated  Baltimore 
service  yesterday  morning,  is  a  Frostburg 
boy.  He  went  to  school  there,  and  his 
parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leslie  B.  Eisel  were 
well-known  to  me  before  they  moved  to 
Akron.  Ohio.  Griffith  has  a  fine  service 
record,  having  Joined  the  Army  Air  Forces 
In  1941  and  served  until  late  in  1945. 
E>urlng  that  period  he  qualified  as  a  pilot 
of  four-englned  equipment,  and  when  he 


left  the  service  he  held  the  rank  of  cap- 
tain. I  understand  that  Griffith  has  been 
with  United  since  August  1946,  and  is 
flying  regularly  scheduled  routes  day 
after  day. 

Last  night,  as  a  part  of  the  inaugural 
ceremonies,  I  was  a  guest,  along  with 
three  other  Maryland  Congressmen — 
Representatives  Mcade,  Fallon,  and  Gak- 
MATz — at  a  dinner  which  United  gave  at 
one  of  Baltimore's  hotels.  The  dinner 
was  attended  by  the  mayor  of  the  city, 
and  many  of  the  leading  figures  in  the 
government  of  the  State  and  city,  by  Bal- 
timore's outstanding  civic  leaders,  and 
by  officials  of  the  Association  of  Com- 
merce, without  whose  efforts  Baltimore 
would  still  be  as  isolated  in  respect  to  air 
transportation  as  she  was  before  the 
Wright  brothers  first  flight  more  than  40 
years  ego. 

It  was  indeed  a  pleasure  to  participate 
In  this  Inaugural  program,  and  to  be  on 
hand  In  the  welcoming  to  Baltimore  and 
to  the  State  of  Maryland  the  service  and 
the  citizenship  which  a  great  air  line  like 
United  offers — and  which  we  accept. 

I  have  only  one  regret — Cumberland, 
Maryland's  western  metropolis.  Is  inade- 
quately served.  We,  in  the  western  part 
of  the  State,  still  must  go  to  Baltimore 
to  avail  ourselves  of  this  new,  transcon- 
tinental service.  Perhaps  some  day— 
and  it  will  be  soon.  If  I  can  do  anj'thing 
about  it — the  people  of  Cumberland  and 
western  Maryland  will  get  the  air-line 
service  they  sorely  need  and  must  have 
to  remain  important  factors  in  this  air 
age. 


Customs  Appropriation  for  1948 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

or   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  BKPRBSENTATIVK8 

Wednesday,  June  2,  1948 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  con- 
nection with  the  customs  appropriation 
for  1948,  there  arose  considerable  con- 
troversy. The  National  Customs  Serv- 
ice Association  spokesmen  desire  that 
the  record  be  kept  straight  and  in  sup- 
port of  their  contention  the  attached 
statement  is  being  made  a  part  of  my 
remarks : 
Ctrr  IN  Customs   Appboi»«ution  rot   1948 — 

COMPAKDON    OF    1947    klTD    1948 

There  have  been  many  heuted  arguments 
and  bonest  differences  of  opinion  on  thU 
subject.  Let  us  look  at  the  tacts  assembled 
from  various  sources  for  convenient  refer- 
ence. The  following  figures  are  based  upon 
uncontroverted  testimony  before  the  House 
Committee  on  Appropriations,  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Appropriations,  and  the  Sen- 
ate Committee  on  Expenditures  in  the  Execu- 
tive Departments: 
Appropriated    for    salaries    and 

expenses  for  1947 $29,350,000 

Budget   estimates,   salaries  and 

expenses  for  1948 38,000,000 

H.  R.  2436,  as  passed  by  House 

of  Representatives  for  1948..     32,500,000 
Apparent  Increase  over  1947  ap- 
propriation..  —       8, 150,000 

Decrease    In    1948    budget    esti- 
mates        3.600.000 


A34S0 


nnrmn  amaltsib.  imt  akd  it4« 
AfcproprUtcd    for    ■aiATlea    and 
rxpensM  for   1M7   (tupra)...  $30. 3fiO. 000 
ty    tncrcsM.    Public   Law    390, 
19th  OoDf.    (wparate  appro- 

prlatlon) 8,797.000 

emcT      approprlatloo      for 

i»47 „ no.  MO 


ToUl     aiiyiUfiUtad     for 

1947 39.997.000 

Hamapeck   autotnaUc   In- 
tn   pay   to    1948    (not 
oeeunmff  In  1947) TX.  110 


APPENDIX  TO  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 


Toua  iilHU  M  IMS  to 
wliifla  CWtoaa  ae- 
tiTtUM   at   their   pr«»- 

•Bt  Uiral M.  TM.  no 

■a  paaaad   by   Um 
at  te|»ManUtlTaa  for 

194a. sa.  500. 000 


Dtflertnca  (or  abortagc  in 

1948) a,aa«.  no 

Tb«  additional  aum  of  $ajn6,n0  would  not 
for  any  additional  aaaploytaa  dM|p«r- 

,  to  takt  ear*  ot  tha  tattmmA  and 
tmm  of  unporta,  coUtctiona.  and 
vk  load  durtac  1M«. 

Tba  total  imporu  for  the  year  1948  ez- 
e  «ded  the  combined  totala  for  1938  and  1939. 
Ipta  Increased  Tolume  of  bualneas  cannot  be 
wtthovt  additional  pmonnel.  and 
peraoaaal  ■••■•  teiBfa— eJ  appro- 
aa  oT*r  !•  paretnt  of  the  money 
for  ■alarla*.  Baaad  upon  the  continued 
CTMM  la  Importa,  conaervativ*  eatlmataa 
«|DUld  tlldl«1«ta  that  the  Unporu  for  1948  wUl 
brth  1948  and  1947.  For  this  rcaaon. 
all  additional  amount  waa  eetlmated  In  the 
bjidjal  to  take  care  of  Increased  buelneea  and 
)▼  bmmaae.  The  new  bualnees  la  larfely 
the  eatabllahment  of  additional  international 
apporta.  the  increaaed  volume  oX  buslneaa  by 
r  (eapeclaUy  freight  and  ezpreea  ahlp- 
inta).  Incraasea  In  Importa  of  wool  and 
abgar.  etc.  A  aunwy  VMda  by  tba  national 
qwiartl  of  AmerlcMa  laaportera.  with  the  eo- 
itton  of  riMiilww  at  ecwimarea.  Inport- 
and  cuatoma  brokers.  Indicated  that  the 
fekldcct  khculd  be  a37.000.COO  Instead  of  838.- 
OKt.OOO.  with  1.000  additional  employees  tn- 
•  ead  of  6Sfl.  aa  reconunended  and  approved 
1^  the  budget  eatlmataa.  The  Import  busl- 
cumot  nMUn  daiaya  in  tb«  Otavmae* 
ot  the  merchandl—  kDd  aaotrtalamant  of  the 
dptlaa^  Importcn.  brokers,  and  carriers  are 
■IBC  af  dalaya  at  preaant.  but  admit 
tkat  the  Cuatoma  personnel  la  doing  all  It 
c  A  to  preTant  delays — even  carrying  a 
bMTter  work  load  per  man  than  heretofore 
a  !\d  workiBf  longer  hours  without  additional 
c  mpenaatlon  to  which  they  would  b*  an> 
t  tlad  onder  the  law.  If  tha  Cuatoma  person* 
B  tl  la  not  Incraaaad.  tbare  will  b*  further  un« 
a  N>ldnbla  delaya  and  eonaaquant  cam* 
(  iainu. 
Tb*  above  facta  and  flgiures  may  be  readily 
I.  and  large  Importers  will  confirm  the 
a^oyanea  and  ambarraaament  to  them  of 
■nvoMaM*  datay*  in  receiving  their 
and    knowing   ttom   much    they    art 


Prayer  of  Israel  Reborn 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  IRVING  M.  IVES 

or  itxw  Toax 
tk  THX  8KNATK  OT  TH«  UNITID  STATIS 

Wednesdaw.  June  2  ileifWativt  day  of 
Tn«9in.  June  1).  tH$ 

Mr.  IVES.    Mr.  President.  I  have  re- 

cjelved  from  Kute  Selm*  Hejtnan  a  Prmy- 

of  Israel  Ret>orn.  which  I  think  de- 


Uie  attention  of  the  Members  of 
the  Congress.  I  shall  not  read  It.  but  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  It  be  printed 
In  the  Appendix  of  the  Rscoao. 

There  being  tio  objection,  the  poem 
waa  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcoao, 
as  follows: 


paina  or 


we>t  davoatly 


Down   through  tlrelaaa 
prayad 
We    might    coma    once    mora    unto    our 
land. 
To  the  land  made  sacred  by  what  the  Lord 
hath  said. 
He.  who  promlaad  traadom  to  our  band. 

Help  ua.  Lord.  Thy  marcy  to  daaerre. 
Help  us.  Lord.  Thy  mandatea  to  conaerve. 
Help  us.  Lord,  ^ave  dangers  mount  each  day. 
Help  ua.  Lord  I     Forget  ua  not.  we  pray  I 
We  will  Cher  lab  ever  mandatea  aant  by  Thee: 

That  freedom  and  liberty  naear  eeaael 
We  will  guard  the  land  road*  holy  by  our 

blood 
Olven  ever  freely  so  right  might  live  In 

peace  I 

Rise.  O  Israel,  up  and  to  our  taaki 
Let  us  rlae,  all  traitors  to  unmaaki 
Help  us.  Lord,  Thy  mercy  to  daaarre. 
Help  ua.  Lord.  Thy  mandatea  to  conaerre. 
Help  us.  Lord,  for  we  are  sore  beset. 
Help  ua.  Lord.  Tou  promlaad — don't  forget. 
— JTate  Selma  Heyman. 


Retointion  on  State  of  Israel 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HAROLD  D.  DONOHUE 

OF  ii*sa>f  HU^Siia 
IN  THE  HOUSK  OF  RZPRXSSNTATIWS 

Wednesday,  June  2.  194S 

Mr.  DONOHUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  wish  to 
include  a  resolution  unanimously  adopted 
at  a  recent  meeting.  Majr  24.  1948.  in  the 
city  of  WoroeatCT,  Mass.  The  meeting- 
called  as  a  salute  to  the  Palestinlaa 
armed  forces  and  to  the  newly  pro- 
claimed state  of  Israel — was  spon.>ored 
by  Jewish  organliaUons  m  Worcester 
and  more  than  1.M0  members  were 
present.    The  resolution  follows: 

Wbataaa  after  19  centurlea  of  national 
boaaalaaaBcaa,  the  Jewish  people  has  pro- 
claimed and  established  the  independent 
state  of  Israel:  and 

Whereas  the  Republic  of  Israel  waa  cremtad 
on  the  baals  of  a  decision  of  the  Oenwal 
AMembly  of  the  United  Nations,  which,  on 
November  29,  1947,  called  for  the  partition 
of  Palaatlne  Into  separate  Jewtah  and  Arab 
stataa;  and 

Wharaaa  the  Jewish  displaced  persona.  stlU 
langtdablnt  in  the  campa  of  Kurope.  wlU  at 
lonf  laat  be  enabled  to  emigrate  to  tha  new 
Jewlah  state  and  there  rebuild  thalr  Uvea  in 
a  progreaalra  and  democratic  community; 
and 

Whereas  the  United  Btatea.  the  Soviet 
Union,  and  other  nations  have  already  given 
ofBclal  recognition  to  the  RepubUc  of  I«a«I: 
and 

Wbtraaa  tha  new-bom  ReimbUc  of  laraal 
li  wnr  aofagad  in  a  critical  struggle  for  sur- 
vival, since  tt  has  tMen  mthleaaly  Invaded 
by  the  armlaa  of  netgbbortBf  Arab  statca. 
who  are  bent  upon  tha  daatnietlon  of  the 
Jewlah  state:  and 

WlMreaa  the  Jews  of  Paleatlne  are  Imbued 
with  the  higbeat  Ideals  of  democracy  and 
are  animated  by  the  same  high  prtndplaa 
which  guide  Amarleans  In  their  devotion  to 
freedom  and  hOHMHI  llthti:  Therefore  be  It 


Aeaoioed,  That  we  aaaembled  at  a 
demonstration  at  Um  8hraraton  Hotel  on  May 
24,  1948.  repreaenting  all  Jawlah  organizations 
In  Worcester  and  In  bchaU  at  10.000  members 
of  these  organlsatlona  extend  our  congratu- 
lations and  heartfelt  fratltude  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  for  bis  immediate 
raeogniuon  of  laraal,  and  we  look  forvrard 
to  the  early  exchange  of  diplomatic  repre- 
sentatives between  the  two  countries:  and 
be  It  further 

Resolved.  That  we  reapectfuUy  caU  upon 
the  Prealdent  to  translate  our  country's  rec- 
oi^ttton  of  Israel  Into  the  practical  and  logi- 
cal steps  which  the  preaent  sltxiatlon  de- 
mand.t.  and  that  the  United  States  tmme. 
diately  revtae  lu  arms  embargo,  ao  that  tha 
aabattiad  Jews  of  Israel  may  be  given  tha 
opportunity  to  defend  their  Uvea — and  their 
newly  gained  Independence — againat  Arab 
aggrcaalon;  and  be  tt  further 

XcMlred.  That  the  United  States  withhold 
further  financial  aaalstancr  from  Great  Brit- 
ain aa  long  aa  that  Oovemment  persists  In 
providing  monetary  subsidies  and  military 
equipment  to  the  Arab  Legion  and  the  other 
Arab  forcea  now  invading  Israel;  and  be  it 
finally 

Resolved.  That  coplea  of  this  reaolutiou  be 
•ant  to  the  Prealdent  of  the  United  Sutca. 
the  Secretary  of  SUt«.  and  the  United  Stataa 
deiegatlOB  to  tha  United  NaUons. 


Woiaca  Nomiaecs  Balked 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  MARY  T.  NORTON 

or  Nrw  j>aarr 
IN  THX  HOUSE  OF  RXPRXSSNTATIVn 

Wednesday.  June  2.  194i 

Mrs.  NORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rsc- 
ORD.  I  include  the  following  article  by 
E>orls  Fleeson.  from  the  Washington  Eve- 
ning Star: 

Wpmsn  NoMUfsm  Balksd—OOP  STANoa  at 

Wat  or  CoNnxMATiON  or  Mui  Hamtocx, 

JtTBCs  Masiom  HaaaoN 

(By  DortaPlecaon) 

The  Republican  Senate  la  refuaing  con- 
nrmatlon  to  two  women  nooUnatad  for  high 
public  oOce  by  Prealdent  Truman. 

Miss  Frelda  Rennock.  the  excellent  New 
York  lawyer,  who  U  the  first  wonum  nominee 
to  the  Mderal  Communlcatlona  Oomniaalon, 
haa  been  asked  to  submit  her  history  to  tha 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Conuneroa  Commit- 
tee. Its  chairman.  Senator  Wunx,  and  tha 
other  Maine  merabCT.  Senator  Baxwrrxa. 
strove  manfully  In  1947  to  put  a  Maine 
woman,  Marlon  Martin,  on  FCC  after  Chair- 
man Paecs  fliwl  her  from  th«  Republican  Na- 
tional Committac.  However.  Miaa  Heiuxxk 
la  a  Democrat. 

Aa  she  la  openly  In  polltlca  and  a  lieuten- 
ant of  Mayor  O  Dwyar.  It  can  In  a  sense  be 
aiftied  that  she  lives  by  the  sword  and  can- 
not complain  tf  she  perishes  by  It.  Repub- 
ilttedly  are  saving  as  many  Jobs  aa 
for  their  hungry  hordes,  exactly  aa 
Oamoerats  did  In  1980.  and  they've  got  Mlsa 
Han  nock  on  their  lut. 

The  second  case  la  very  different  and*  In- 
volvea  an  unappetixlng  collaboration  between 
eutisu  latlve  Democrata  and  RepubUcana. 

TUX>GM   BABaON'S  CASX 

Judge  Marlon  Barron  haa  aerved  a  fuU 
term  with  dUtlnctlon  on  the  United  Stataa 
Tax  Court  Of  18  Judges,  she  stands  sixth 
In  production,  and  the  appeala  record  puts 
bar  first  with  fewir  *  f"  ii  i*ili  and  mora  con- 
flrmationa  than  any  of  bar  onllaic'iee 

But  Senator  Miluxin,  of  FliMnoe.  who  W 
rapidly  acquiring  a  conalderable  repuutlon 
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for  pigeon-holing  nominations,  will  not  even 
give  her  friends  a  hearing.  For  months  Sen- 
ator MnxiKiM  has  also  Ignored  I>r.  James 
Boyd's  nomination  to  head  the  Bureau  of 
Mines — John  L.  Lewis  doesn't  like  him.  Dr, 
Boyd  was  former  dean  of  the  Colorado  School 
of  Mines,  one  of  the  country's  best. 

In  the  Harron  case.  Senator  Gaoacx,  of 
Georgia,  ranking  Democrat,  has  collaborated 
with  Senator  Millikin,  to  cold-shoulder  the 
only  woman  Judge  and  put  over  another  12- 
year  term  for  a  former  Member  of  Congress, 
Judge  Samuel  B.  Hill,  who  Is  73,  and  has 
already  served  25  years,  3  years  beyond  the 
mandatory  retirement  age. 

Somehow,  Prealdent  Truman  was  per- 
suaded to  Issue  an  Executive  order  permit- 
ting Judge  Hill  another  12  years — he  will  be 
85  »  hen  his  new  term  ends.  Eleven  Judges  on 
the  court  are  over  60  and  4  over  70.  Judge 
Harron  Is  44. 

Four  Incumbent  tax  court  Judges  were 
renominated  actually:  Judges  Harron,  Hill, 
Richard  L.  Disney,  whoee  brother  Is  a  form- 
er Member  of  Congress,  and  Byron  B.  Harlan, 
who  has  served  only  2  years.  On  12  hours' 
notice  a  meeting  of  the  Finance  Committee 
waa  called  to  consider  them.  Senator  Mn.- 
LixTN  tossed  out  two  names — HUl  and  Dis- 
ney— and  they  were  approved. 

SHCSHKO    BT    CEOXCE 

When  a  Senator  asked  about  the  others. 
Senator  Gcobgx  shushed  him.  "We  ought  to 
be  satisfied  with  two  out  of  four,"  he  said. 

"Yes,"  Senator  Moxikin  said  complacently, 
"we'll  Just  keep  the  other  two  in  the  re- 
frigerator." 

Appointed  In  1936,  Judge  Harron  has 
worked  through  difficult  years  when  a  vigor- 
ous Treasury  aet  out  to  correct  the  Intricate 
system  of  tax  evasloiu  that  developed  with 
the  Income-tax  amendment.  The  quality 
of  her  work  shouts  from  the  record — of  her 
616  cases  only  2  percent  have  been  reversed, 
which  makes  her  the  court  valedictorian. 

Judge  Harron  knew  she  was  a  pioneer,  that 
she  would  be  Judged  rigorously  on  her  record. 
She  haa  made  her  record;  apparently  It 
doesn't  count.  The  only  answer  her  friends 
can  get  Is  that  she's  a  New  Dealer. 

Past  custom  haa  been  to  reappoint  tax 
Judges  on  a  nonpartisan  basis  on  their  rec- 
ords. Since  1932.  four  Republicans  were 
nominated  and  confirmed  by  a  Democratic 
administration. 


Development  of  the  Columbia  River  Ii 
Enricliinf  the  Nation 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RUSSELL  V.  RHACK 

or    WASHINCTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  2,  1948 

Mr.  MACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  I  Include  In  the 
RtcoRD  a  radio  address  I  made  recently 
to  the  people  of  my  district  In  the  State 
of  Washington: 

COLUICBU  klVXK  POWKX 

I  will  talk  with  you  today  about  the  great- 
est engineering  project  ever  undertaken  by 
man  In  all  the  history  of  the  world.  This 
greatest  of  all  man's  engineering  undertak- 
ings Is  the  Columbia  River  power  and  recla- 
mation development. 

Your  Government  already  haa  expended 
more  the  9400,000.000  on  Columbia  River 
power  and  reclamation  projects.  Before  the 
Job  Is  done,  your  Government  will  spend 
more  than  92.000,000.000.  No  undertaking  so 
vaat.  ao  costly,  and  of  such  great  and  far- 
reaching  benefits  haa  ever  been  attempted  by 


man,  anywhere  In  all  the  tens  of  thousanda 
of  yeara  of  his  existence. 

The  over-all  plan  for  developing  tha  Co- 
lumbia River  calls  for  the  building  of  84 
dams,  13  of  which  already  have  been  au- 
thorized by  Congress  and  11  still  are  to  be 
authorized. 

Of  the  24  dams  proposed  only  1 — the 
Bonneville — has  been  fully  completed  as  to 
power  production.  The  Bonneville  Dam  Is 
fully  finished  and  all  nine  of  the  power  gen- 
erators It  was  built  to  carry  are  Installed  and 
in  operation. 

The  second  of  the  Columbia  River's  great 
power  dams — Grand  Coulee — In  eastern 
Washington,  Is  completed  as  far  as  the  dam 
Itself  18  concerned,  but  only  9,  of  the  18  gen- 
erators this  dam  will  ultimately  carry,  are 
Installed.  Nine  others  are  still  to  be  In- 
stalled, and  three  of  these  are  built  and 
almost  ready  for  Installation. 

In  the  special  session  of  Congress  last  fall, 
I  was  one  of  those  who  worked  for  and 
was  successful  In  obtaining  from  Congress 
sufficient  funds  to  build  three  additional 
generators  for  the  Grand  Coulee  Dam.  These 
are  now  being  built  and  will  be  Installed 
during  1949  and  1&50.  We  are  now  engaged 
In  seeking  funds  from  Congress  to  let  a 
contract  for  the  three  additional  generators 
that  will  be  required  to  complete  the  Grand 
Coulee  bank  of  18.  The  last  of  these  18 
should  be  Installed  by  1952. 

In  short,  by  1952,  as  the  result  of  Installing 
these  additional  generators,  we  will  be  gen- 
erating at  Grand  Coulee  and  Bonneville  Dams 
more  than  50  percent  more  power  than  these 
two  dams  now  produce. 

Last  year,  922.933,144  of  power  produced  by 
these  two  dams  was  sold  to  Pacific  North- 
west consumers.  The  Installation  of  the 
nine  additional  generators  at  Grand  Coulee 
will  make  more  than  $35,000,000  of  power 
available  each  year  for  sale  by  1952. 

But  the  Grand  Coulee  and  Bonneville 
Dams  are  not  the  only  ones  to  be  built  on 
the  Columbia  River  and  Its  tributaries. 
There  are  22  others  still  to  be  completed 
and  of  these  two  already  are  under  construc- 
tion. 

At  Umatilla,  Oreg.,  near  Walla  Walla, 
Wash.,  a  third  great  Columbia  River  dam, 
the  McNary,  Is  under  construction.  Work 
on  It  started  last  year  when  Congress  ap- 
propriated 94,500.000  to  start  building  It. 

This  year  we  asked  for  $30,000,000  for  the 
McNary  Dam.  The  House  voted  $20,000,000 
and  the  Senate  committee  has  Increased  this 
figure  to  $27,000,000.  We  do  not  know  yet 
how  much  we  will  get  for  this  dam  except 
that  the  amount  granted  will  not  be  less 
than  $20,000,000  and  probably  closer  to  $27,- 
000.000. 

The  McNary  Dam  will  produce  as  much 
power  as  nine  generators  at  the  Grand  Cou- 
lee. In  other  words,  the  McNary  Dam,  plus 
the  Installation  of  nine  additional  genera- 
tors at  Grand  Coulee,  will  give  us  twice  as 
much  power  as  we  now  have.  Bonneville 
power  sales  last  year  were  al>out  $23,000,000. 
With  Grand  Coulee  and  McNary  Dams  com- 
pleted, these  sales  should  run  to  about  $50,- 
000,000  a  year. 

I  was  preaent  in  the  ofllce  of  Secretary  of 
Interior  Krug  the  other  day  when  he  signed 
a  $43,000,000  contract  for  construction  of  a 
power  and  reclamation  dam  at  Hungry  Horse 
in  Montana.  This  fourth  dam  will  be  com- 
pleted within  less  than  6  years  and  will  add 
more  power  to  the  Northwest's  available 
supply. 

We  are  now  asking  that  work  be  started 
on  the  Foster  Creek  Dam  In  eastern  Washing- 
ton, which,  when  undertaken,  will  become 
the  fifth  great  dam  of  the  24  great  power 
dams  which  eventually  will  line  the  Colum- 
bia River  and  Its  tributaries. 

When,  In  1964  or  1955,  these  first  five  of  the 
proposed  24  dams  are  completed,  we  will 
have  tlu-ee  to  four  times  as  much  power  as 
the    Coltunbla   River   now    produces.     This 


means  continued  great  Industrial  expanalon 
for  the  Pacific  Northwest. 

Every  factory  requires  energy  to  drive  the 
wheels  of  Its  machinery.  The  energy  to  op- 
erate factories  comes  from  four  sources: 
coal,  oil,  gas,  and  electricity. 

We  have  no  developed  supplies  of  coal  In 
the  Pacific  Northwest  in  the  vast  commercial 
quantities  needed  by  Indusuy.  We  have  no 
oil.  We  have  no  gas.  But,  while  we  have 
no  great  developed  commercial  dep>08lts  of 
coal  or  supplies  of  gas  or  oil,  we  do  have  a 
far  more  dependable  and  far  cheaper  energy 
producer  than  any  of  these  In  hydroelec- 
trlclty. 

Because  of  this  abtmdant  supply  of  cheap 
electricity,  southwest  Washington  can,  and 
I  am  convinced  will,  become  in  manufactur- 
ing to  the  west  coast  what  coal  deposits  have 
made  the  Pittsburgh  area  to  the  eastern 
half  of  the  United  States  and  the  Ruhr 
Valley,  to  Europe.  We  can  and  will,  due  to 
our  abundant  supply  of  cheap  electricity, 
become  one  of  the  world's  greatest  Industrial 
regions. 

In  many  respects,  the  Columbia  River  la 
a  remarkable  stream.  It  Is  the  second  larg- 
est river  In  North  America.  It  Is  unusually 
long.  Its  great  length  provides  many  nat- 
ural sites  for  power  dams — more  power-dam 
sites  than  any  other  river  In  the  world. 

The  Columbia  throughout  much  of  Its 
great  length  flows  through  arid  lands  which 
now  are  of  small  value.  The  areas  flooded 
by  the  great  dams  are  of  little  value.  This 
low-value  land  cuts  the  cost  of  dam  build- 
ing. Were  the  areas  flooded  heavily  popu- 
lated and  economically  valuable,  the  cost  of 
the  flooded  land  might  make  such  dam  proj- 
ects too  costly  to  be  practical.  Then,  too,  the 
Colvimbia  River  has  many  great  gorges  that 
provide  natural  reservoirs  for  the  water  the 
dams  Impound. 

Also,  fortunately,  the  Columbia  flows 
swiftly.  The  volume  of  water  passing  any 
given  place  Is  enormous.  This  results  In 
Increased  power  productivity. 

Most  Important  of  all,  the  volume  of  water 
In  the  Columbia  River  varies  little  summer 
or  winter.  In  every  season  of  the  year,  there 
is  a  large  fiow.  This  uniform  large  volunae 
of  water  produces  a  uniform  fiow  of  power 
the  year  around — not  an  abundance  of  It  In 
one  season  of  the  year  and  a  scarcity  In  an- 
other season.  Most  Industries  need  a  con- 
stant year-round  supply  of  power — not  Just 
abundant  power  6,  7,  or  6  monttis  a  year 
and  then  a  scarcity  of  It  during  other 
months. 

All  of  these  factors  nuike  the  Columbia 
River  the  world's  richest  power-developing 
stream. 

But  the  whole  Job  of  developing  the  Co- 
lumbia River  Is  not  Just  the  production  of 
power.  Once  power  Is  developed,  we  must 
transport  that  power  to  the  consuming  popu- 
lation and  manufacturing  centers.  This  re- 
quires substations  and  power  lines. 

We  have  not  been  Idle  In  seeking  Federal 
funds  for  extending  and  Improving  distribu- 
tion lines  throughout  southwest  Washington. 
Last  spring,  I  asked  Congress  for  $7,350,000 
to  build  and  extend  26  power  lines  and  to 
buUd  substations  In  the  9  counties  of  my 
congressional  district.  Almost  all  of  thea* 
projecu  have  been  approved  by  the  House 
and  I  am  sure  will  be  approved  by  the  Senate 
before  June  18,  when  Congress  adjourns. 

These  power  lines  and  substations  will 
provide  every  county  of  the  area  with  more 
power  and  protect  them  against  the  coetly 
Interruptions  In  power  service  which  some- 
times, have  occurred  In  the  past. 

The  more  available  power  these  nine 
counties  have,  the  more  likely  each  of  these 
counties  are  to  obtain  new  power  using  in- 
dustrial plants,  thereby  Increasing  the  em- 
ployment and  prosperity  of  southwest 
Washington.  Also  this  additional  electricity 
will  enable  the  electrification  of  many  rural 
and    farm    homes,    making    It    possible    for 
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gaoevatora  InetaHed.  more  faetortaa  and 
paople  wlil  come. 

Tba  aoooar  «a  develop  tbe  Cotombla  River 
the  taatOT  oar  Padflo  Northwest  SUtaa  wfll 
^•v  and  tba  greater  tba  proapartty  tbatr 
paopia  wiu  enjoy.  I.  BnaaBX  Macs,  ynar 
Congreasman.  find  It  a  preat  prlvtla«e  to  ba 
la  Cniuieaa  and  oontrlbuta  my  part  toward 
hi^ttr'ng  tba  davalopBaat  at  Columbia 
Blver  power  aad  iwclamatlon.  I  am  certain 
that  through  tbaaa  rttaalnpaiiinta.  waatara 
WaablnctoB  and  aaatwn  Orapon  win  baeona 
one  of  the  moet  populoua  and  proaparoua 
Indusuial  raclona  ol  our  Nation. 


Raciproeal  Tra4e  .\fTwmeatt  Oppotiti— 
a  RrpubGcan  BUn4  Sp«t  EbianfCffiaf 
Our  Forei{n  Policy 


ttaU. 

*  he   Ocrvemmeot   merely   advances,   aa   a 
la4^,  the  money  to  build  the  Initial  dama. 
racllltlea.  and  the  reclamation  projects. 
Irrigation  district  farm  owiwrB.  water 
and  the  uaers  of  power  hi  the  ratea 
pay.  wUl  repay  to  the  Oovemment  every 
tbat  tba  Oofvaminent  tnveata  tn  these 
■aat  at  S'j  percent. 
Padaral  Oovcmment  will  get  back  all 
money  It  ^wnds  on   the  projects  and 
tbe  Federal  Oovemment   has  gotten 
an  tta  money  with  Interest  the  Govern - 
t  wtll  still  own  these  projects  and  con- 
to  derive  revenues  from  them. 

Is  far   more   than   we   ever  will   get 
from   the  billions  we  loan  to  Europe 
Asia. 

the  power  and  reclamation  projects 
only  will  pay  for  themselves  out  of  the 
[iBDiar  aad  tram  redamatton 
tba    piofacta    atso    will    bring 
and  new  farMS  taito  tbe  re- 
.     tlUs  wUI   mean   mora  paaductkm  of 
floods  American  people  need  aad  la  the 
of  wbleb  tbey  wilt  Incrcaaa  tbelr  Itv- 
standaidB.    Also,  there  will  be  more  Jotoa 
every  Llaasmiarhin  at  labor, 
me  new  Industrlaa  vhleb  cbcap  power  win 
Into  tba  Wast  wUl  add  to  the  taysMa 
d  tba  Watton  and  the  sutes.    Slnea 
mwar  baeame  avaliabla  tn  tba  Oolum- 
■ivar  iriaUey.  prlvata  capital  baa  tavaatad 
»i|HjlW>jBOI>  la  satahilabing  aaw  power-uatac 
In  tbat  vaUay.     Tbcae  new  la- 
employ  mora  than  7.000 
Ukdustrtos  taat  year  paid 
M.M0.000  In  new  taxes  to  oiir 
oounUas.  and  dUas.    All  of 

and  should  be  placed  on  tha 
prbflt  aide  ot  tbe  Columbia  River  devalop- 
mi  tnt  1< 


rhe  population  of  tbe  SUta  of  Washington 
MJt  paroant  between  1940  and  1041. 
tha  foiuth  faatast  growing  State  In 
Union.     Only   caillomU.  Oregon,  and 
grew  faster.     Ifuch  of  this  growtb 
due  to  the  Industrlaa  the  cheap  power 
the    Columbia   Blver    brought    Into   our 
8t|ate.     Aa  mote  dams  are  buUt  and  more 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HERMAN  P.  EBERHARTER 

Oe   P«»NSTI.VANIA 

IN  TBI  HOU8K  OF  RXPRESKNTATIVBB 
Wednesday.  June  2.  1949 

Mr.  EBERHARTER.  Mr.  Speaker. 
uiKler  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
tbe  Rxcoto.  I  Include  the  following  edi- 
torial from  the  Courier-Journal  of  May 
17,  104«: 

A    KSPtTBLICAM     SUITD    STOT    XKrCaiLS    FoaXIflN 
POUCT 

The  pro^MCte  of  the  Reciprocal  Trade 
Igi  ssiMila  Act  have  been  gioaaqr 
Marcb  wbea  President  Truman  rataa 
Issue  and  asked  for  a  i-year  extenalon.  Now 
the  outlook  U  downright  bleak.  The  Presi- 
dents request  received  a  cool  reception  from 
the  Republican  majority  In  Congress.  The 
quest  ton  remained,  however,  just  what  form 
tbe  aepuWtfan  oppoaltton  wouki  take.  Now 
the  answer  has  been  given  by  the  party's 
Uouaa  laadsnhlp  through  tba  Ways  and 
liieans  Committee.  The  answer  Is  about  as 
bad  as  could  be.  U  could  only  have  bean 
worse  If  coaaplete  abandonment  of  tbe  re- 
ciprocal trade  policy  bad  been  proposed. 

The  plan  Is  to  extend  tbe  act  not  for  3  years 
but  for  only  one.  Worse.  It  would  eeubiuh 
a  congreaakjual  veto  power  over  trade  agree- 
■oents.  Under  the  bUl.  tbls  power  could  be 
exercised  only  In  case  of  dlssgreement  be- 
tween the  President  and  a  proposed  tariff 
commisBlon.  But  tbe  exiatecce  ot  this  power 
would  obviously  subject  both  the  commJa- 
stan  and  Congrsss  to  tren^ndooa 
Interest  pressures.  AU  of  the  oM 
and  InlqulUee  of  tartlf-maklBg  aa  we  once 
knew  tt  would  be  with  us  agala. 

A  majority  of  the  Republlcsna  In  Congress 
have  been  agalxiat  the  prograaa  traaa  the  be- 
.  They  oppoeed  It  oelilBally.  They 
each  litaaaliwi.  eaeept  tn  IMS  when 
the  laaos  was  in  abeyance  on  account  of  the 
war.  Also,  they  consistently  attempted  to 
saaert  some  form  at  iiwigriilfinal  veto  pow- 
er. Tbe  party's  1944  platform  caUed  for  con- 
greaalonal  approval  of  trade  agreements.  The 
autbors  at  tbe  platform  couM  not  have  been 
unaware  that  this  would  simply  laborag*  the 
program  which  Cordell  Hull  had  iaaaguratad 
10  years  bcCote. 

The  only  hope  was  that  all  this  was  ^Ist 
miimaillaa  far  oppaiMkMi^  aake  by  a  party  in 
tbe  ■taoatty.  Ik  waa  eoaaelvable  that,  once 
given  reapBBMthlllty.  the  .nngriaalnnal  Be- 
publlcaaa  would  not  be  so  reefeleaa.  But  to 
date  It  has  not  turned  out  tbat  way.  This 
Is  In  spite  of  tbe  fact  that  hacking  away  at 
tbe  Reciprocal  Ttade  Agreements  Act  re- 
quirea  a  eurkraa  inconatstancy  on  Uie  part 
al  tba  Bapubikiana  By  aad  laife.  tbey  have 
been  enligbtened  In  foreign  affairs.  Tbe 
year  of  the  last  previous  renewal  of  the  act. 


IMS.  WM  a  year  of  many  Important  inter- 
national dectslons.  Including  our  taking 
membership  tn  the  United  Matlons.  Most 
of  the  ■■pfaMleBBs  faithfully  supported  a 
bl-partlaan  poHey.  except  for  one  thing.  They 
were  against  extension  of  the  Trade  Agree- 
ments Act.  something  vital  to  International 
cooperation. 

Today  the  InconsiateBcy  Is  even  more  ap- 
palling. The  Repubileans  favored  the  Euro- 
pean raeovery  program.  But  reciprocal  trade 
Is  tbe  very  basla  of  that  program.  There 
could  be  no  greater  foUy  or  Ignorance  than 
to  favor  KRP  and  at  the  same  time  oppoee 
and  hamper  reciprocal  trade.  Neverthelesa, 
thr  Republican  leadership  In  the  House,  by 
hraltlng  the  extension  to  1  year,  is  propos- 
ing to  Introduce  vast  uncertainty  into  the 
world  concerning  OUT  future  tariff  policy.  It 
Is  proposing  also  to  rob  our  negotiators  of 
the  confidence  of  the  negotiators  of  other  na- 
ttoBB.  Row  could  other  countries  like  an 
agreement  they  knew  was  subject  to  being 
upeet  by  Cangreee? 

"nie  whole  thing  Is  so  utterly  anomaloua 
that  It  Is  impossible  to  Imagine  Its  happen- 
ing. Tet  there  Is  nothing  In  the  news  from 
Washington  to  justify  real  hope  that  it  won't 
happen. 


Derclepaent  af  Miaaes«4a's  Taeaaite 
Resonrcej 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  A.  BLATNIK 

or   MIIfWSSOT* 

IN  THI  HOUSE  OP  RKPRESENTATTVEfi 
Wedneadav,  June  2.  1948 

Mr.  ELATNIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  cle- 
velotanent  of  Minnesota's  enormous 
tacooite  resources  to  supplement  the 
(ttalnlshing  supply  of  high  grade  Iron 
ore  on  the  Mesabl  Range  has  been  one  of 
my  major  Interests,  datlnR  back  to  my 
service  In  the  Minnesota  State  Semite 
where  I  sponsored  the  Mlnnesiita 
taconlte  tax  law  of  1941.  During  last 
weeks  debate  on  the  Interior  appropria- 
tion bill,  I  reminded  the  House  of  i.he 
importance  of  taconite  development  to 
the  future  prosperity  of  Minnesota.  Mid 
paid  tribute  to  Prof.  E.  W.  Davis,  director 
of  the  mines  experiment  station  of  the 
University  of  Minnesota,  to  whom  be- 
longs the  major  share  of  the  credit  for 
the  progress  in  making  the  utilization  of 
taconlte  commercially  feasible. 

Further  recognition  of  the  great  con- 
tributions of  Professor  Davis  In  the  field 
of  taconlte  research  has  just  been  forth- 
coming. Recently  the  mines  experiment 
station  of  the  University  of  Minnesota 
announced  the  manufacture  of  pig  iron 
from  taconlte  rock,  and  in  a  speech  de- 
livered before  tbe  Minnesota  Newcoinen 
Society.  Dr.  J.  L.  Morrill,  president  of  the 
University  of  Minnesota,  explored  the  ef- 
fects of  thLs  development  on  the  eco- 
nomic life  of  Minnesota.  At  that  time, 
the  president  also  paid  tribute  to  Profes- 
sor Davis  for  his  untiring  research  vorSc 
which  made  this  process  possible. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  RacOKS,  I  include  the  foUovnng 
article  by  President  Morrill.  This  ar  icle 
is  a  condensation  of  his  recent  address 
to  the  Minnesota  Newcomen  Society, 
which  appeared  In  the  May  30  edition  of 
tbe  Minneapolis  Sunday  Tribune.  I  also 
include  the  Tribunes  press  story  of  May 
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30    containing    President    Morrill's    re- 
marks regarding  Professor  Davis's  con- 
tributions in  taconlte  research. 
(By  Dr.  J.  L.  MorrUl.  president.  University 
of  Minnesota) 

In  OJlbway  lore,  there  Is  the  legend  of  a 
fabulous  giant  who  once  strode  the  ranges 
of  our  north  country.  Driven  by  the  gnaw- 
ing hunger  of  his  Insatiable  appetite,  he 
would  seize  great  boulders  of  granite  and 
hurl  them  as  weapons  to  slay  his  game  The 
Indians  called  blm  Mesabl. 

A  time  came  when  the  giant  Mesabl  settled 
down  Into  the  contours  of  the  earth  and  fell 
Into  a  prolonged  and  silent  sleep.  Some  day. 
the  story  ran,  he  would  waken  and  rise  again. 

The  Minnesota  range  country  is  a  vast  re- 
gion In  which  for  unnumbered  centuries  only 
tbe  simple  Indian  roamed.  Then  came  the 
white  man  to  eke  out  a  precarious  existence, 
unaware  for  decades  that  there  were  riches 
beneath  the  ground  on  which  he  walked. 

MINING    DEPLETZS    RICHIS 

That  wealth,  eventually  discovered,  was 
feverishly  scooped  from  the  earth.  But  good 
red  ore  does  not.  like  growing  things,  repro- 
duce Itself.  Would  It  one  day  be  gone? 
What  then  of  tbe  communities  reared  on  the 
prosperous  economy  of  easy  mining,  and  of 
the  State  of  which  they  were  a  part?  DoubtA 
and  fears  gripped  men's  hearts. 

And  then,  aa  the  legend  had  prophesi<K]. 
there  were  once  more  giant  stirrings.  But 
these  were  of  a  new  giant  who  bad  also  slept 
in  the  long  silence  of  passing  years.  Oeolo- 
gists  speak  of  "taconlte" — and  taconlte  is  the 
new  giant  of  tbe  Mesabl  I 

Ours  Is  a  clvlUeatlon  of  Iron  and  steel. 
The  unprecedented  industrial  growth  of  this 
country  and  of  all  western  Europe  as  well — 
steins  back  to  two  discoveries  made  In  Eng- 
land In  the  early  years  of  the  tenth  century. 

The  first  was  the  use  of  coal  In  the  blast 
furnace  to  replace  charcoal  In  the  manufac- 
ture of  pig  Iron.  The  other  was  the  open 
hearth,  and  Bessemr's  process  for  converting 
pig  Iron  into  steel.  The  impact  on  society 
of  these  Inventions  ranks  with  the  discovery 
of  the  wheel  In  the  remote  past,  or  with  the 
splitting  of  the  atom  in  our  own  generation. 

These  Inventions  of  the  early  1800's  con- 
stituted the  essential  forward  step  In  the 
production  of  cheap  steel.  To  these  add 
the  discovery  of  the  rich  Ohio  valley  coal  beds 
and  the  great  Iron-ore  mines  of  the  Lake 
Superior  district,  connected  as  they  are  by  a 
magnificent  deep  Inland  water  route,  and  an 
industrial  development  was  assured  that 
could  not  fall  to  change  the  pattern  of  civili- 
sation throughout  the  world.  The  age  of 
handicrafts  had  ended:  the  age  of  Iron  and 
steel  and  technology  had  begun. 

TAHDSnCK   or  POWIB 

The  eminent  American  sociologist.  Dr. 
WUUam  P.  Ogburn  of  the  University  of  Chi- 
cago, offers  the  intriguing  Idea  that  one  of 
the  best  measures  of  tbe  greatness  of  a 
modern  nation  is  the  number  of  blast 
furnaces  that  operate  within  Its  borders.  The 
blast  furnace  Is  a  symbol  of  power  and 
civilization. 

If  coal  and  Iron  underlie  our  eminence  as  a 
nation,  the  extent  of  these  resources  Is  a  vital 
matter.  Our  supply  of  rich  iron  ore, 
especially  on  the  great  Mesabl  Range,  is  les- 
sening. The  answer  is  tbe  awakening  giant 
of  the  Mesabl:  Taconlte. 

Taconlte  Is  the  mother  rock,  about  one- 
third  iron  ore  and  two  thirds  waste,  of  which 
the  Mesabl  range  was  formed.  It  stretched 
across  northern  Minnesota  In  an  extended 
sheet,  100  miles  long  and  several  miles  wide. 

Sprinkled  here  and  there  In  the  taconlte 
expanse,  like  raisins  In  a  Christmas  fruit 
cake,  are  high-grade  ore  pockets.  Prom  them 
come  the  rich  ores  that  have  accounted  for 
more  than  half  of  the  Iron  and  steel  ever  pro- 
duced In  the  whole  United  States. 

These  ores,  earth -like  in  texture  and 
readily  handled  In  open  pits  with  steam 
ahovels,  are  of  a  purity  that  permits  their  use 


In  blast  fximaces  without  further  processing. 
But.  several  of  the  large  steel  companies 
which  have  been  dependent  upon  them  are 
now  literally  scraping.  If  not  the  bottom  of 
the  barrel,  at  least  the  bottom  of  their  high- 
grade  ore  deposits. 

TACONITX    ITNLIlirrED 

That  bottom,  however,  is  solid  taconlte. 

This  solid  taconlte,  for  practical  purposes, 
Is  unlimited.  But  its  use  presents  new  prob- 
lems— Industrial  i^nd  economic. 

In  truth,  the  new  Iron  ore  will  not  be 
mined,  but  manufactured.  To  use  the 
taconlte.  the  companies  must  now  learn 
complex  techniques,  and  must  Invest  many 
millions  In  new  plants  and  equipment.  The 
company  manager  must  now  think  In  terms 
of  amines,  retentlvlty  and  heat  of  formation. 
He  will  discard  Inches  and  speak  of  microns. 
He  will  forget  gallons  and  calculate  the  parts 
per  mllllun. 

The  Initial  operation  of  blasting  the 
taconlte  rock  from  the  quarry  faces  re- 
quires a  drilling  process  whereby  tons  of 
burled  explosives  may  be  detonated  deep  In 
the  ground  to  shake  the  rock  free  and  to 
break  it  Into  pieces  that  can  be  handled. 

Taconlte  Is  so  adamant  that  entirely  new 
methods  of  drilling  have  had  to  be  developed. 
Blast  holes  a  foot  In  diameter  and  35  feet 
deep  will  be  burned  out  with  fuel  of  liquid 
oxygen  and  oil.  Where  old  methods  drilled 
a  hole  a  day,  these  new  techniques  can  pre- 
pare a  hole  an  hour. 

Is  that  earth  tremor  an  explosion  of  dyna- 
mite or  Is  It  the  giant  shaking  himself 7 

The  huge  taconlte  blocks  thus  ripped  from 
the  quarry  walls  must  then  be  taken  to 
processing  plants,  where  monster  crushers 
and  grinders  will  reduce  them  to  a  powder 
as  fine  as  flour.  Prom  every  3  tons  of  this 
powder  1  ton  of  good,  usable  Iron  ore  will 
be  removed,  also  In  fine-powder  form.  It 
must  be  reconstituted  Into  lumps  or  pellets 
that  can  be  smelted  In  the  blast  furnaces. 

SIXTT-THREX  PEBCINT  IBON 

The  taconlte  rock  contains  approximately 
25  percent  Iron,  but  the  pellet,  ready  for 
shipment  to  the  blast  furnaces,  contains  83 
percent  Iron.  (The  magnetic  type  of  taconlte 
will  be  processed  first  In  the  plants  to  be 
buUt,  but  there  are  other  types.) 

To  avoid  a  shortage  of  steel,  we  must  en- 
courage and  learn  a  new  art  of  mining  (or, 
more  properly  speaking,  of  mineral  manufac- 
Ing)  and  establish  a  great,  new  Industry 
through  which  the  national  needs  can  be 
met.  A  new  Industry  of  such  magnitude  as 
we  are  considering  here  means  vastly  in- 
creased employment  and  expanded  activity 
which  win  permeate  the  entire  economic 
fabric  and  enhance  the  business  and  indus- 
trial welfare. 

The  giant  Is  stirring.  We  must  help  him 
to  his  feet.  But  has  he  the  economic 
strength  to  stand?  Let's  look  at  a  problem 
of  comparative  costs. 

After  a  ton  of  taconlte  rock  Is  mined,  pul- 
verized, processed  Into  Iron  ore,  smelted  Into 
pig  Iron,  refined  Into  steel,  and,  let  us  say, 
drawn  Into  wire,  the  steel  company  will  have 
from  the  original  2,000  pounds  of  taconlte 
rock  approximately  400  pounds  of  wire  to  sell. 
At  present  prices  this  would  bring  about  $16. 

Can  this  yield  a  profit?  This  Is  a  crucial 
question. 

Copper  provides  a  parallel.  Today,  after  a 
ton  of  western  copper  ore  Is  mined,  pulver- 
ized, processed,  smelted,  refined,  and  drawn 
into  wire  the  copper  producer,  from  his  orig- 
inal ton  of  ore,  has  about  20  pounds  of  wire 
to  sell,  which  currently  brings  him  $6.  From 
these  $6  he  must  pay  all  of  his  costs  and  take 
his  profit.  His  ore -processing  methods  are 
every  bit  as  complicated  as  those  for  proc- 
essing taconlte,  and  his  smelting  and  refining 
methods  are,  if  anything,  more  elaborate  and 
exacting. 

Pam  STATS  BAIOE 

What  the  western  copper  producer  can  do 
today  for  $6  the  steel  industry  should  be  able 
to  do  for  916,  with  full  allowance  for  added 


transportation  and  handling  costs  of  steel. 
And  this  is  the  point  to  stress:  Although  the 
supply  of  high-grade  copper  ores  ran  out  30 
years  ago.  copper  Is  no  more  expensive  now 
than  It  was  then. 

It  was  30  years  ago.  too.  that  In  this  State 
the  tangled  tale  of  taconlte  had  Its  begin- 
nings: When  the  giant  stirred  slightly  to  In- 
dicate tbat  his  long  sleep  was  near  an  end. 
An  attempt  was  made  to  process  taconlte  In 
a  small  plant  on  the  Mesabl.  Financially, 
this  experiment  was  a  failure  behind  which 
were  technical  failures.  The  silica  content 
of  the  ore  was  far  too  high  for  blast-furnace 
use.  So  taconlte  went  back  Into  the  labora- 
tory— Into  the  laboratory  of  the  University'  of 
Minnesota,  In  fact — and  the  problems  In- 
volved In  its  successful  processing  were  at- 
tacked anew. 

Funds  for  the  support  of  this  research  were 
not  readily  available.  The  State  of  Minne- 
sota gave  some  help. 

Today  the  support  is  more  adequate,  and 
the  program  Is  advancing  with  acceleration. 
Its  success  will  be  one  further  demonststlon 
that  there  la  no  more  significant  Investment  ' 
that  a  people  can  make  in  their  own  welfare 
than  the  appropriation  of  money  to  study 
the  utilization  of  the  unused  resources  from 
which  new  wealth  can  be  created. 

There  was  developed  a  complete  beneficla- 
tion  method  by  which  the  use  of  the  mag- 
netic taconlte  can  be  processed  to  produce 
a  concentrate  of  any  desired  grade  which  can 
then  be  agglomerated  to  produce  high  grade 
ore— tailor-made,  as  it  were,  for  blast  fur- 
nace smelterlng. 

TAXES   OSSTACUI 

But  this  scientific  achievement  could  not 
alone  Insure  the  commercial  development 
of  the  new  procesaes.  No  mining  company 
could  be  Interested  In  taconlte  until  the 
Minnesota  law  was  changed  which,  year  after 
year.  Imposed  a  tax  upon  all  unmlned  min- 
erals remaining  In  the  State.  The  ad  val- 
orem tax.  90  percent  of  which  was  retained 
by  the  local  communities,  had  long  been  a 
source  of  dissension  between  the  mining 
companies  and  the  communities  In  which 
they  operated.  It  constituted  a  heavy  bur- 
den—«10,000,000  to  $15,000,00  a  year. 

Locally  these  taxes  gave  the  communities 
the  resources  to  develop  the  splendid  schools, 
park  systems,  and  other  welfare  enterprises 
of  the  range.  But  at  the  same  time  they 
were  forcing  the  mining  companies  to  exploit 
as  rapidly  as  possible  the  highest  grade  ore 
properties  under  their  leased  control.  These 
companies  fought  shy  of  acquiring  prop- 
erties with  low-grade  ores,  which  could  be 
developed  later  and  more  slowly,  because 
such  properties  only  meant  more  taxes,  with 
no  Immediate  prospect  of  realizable  returns. 

No  simple  change  in  tax  laws  would  suffice. 
because  as  soon  as  a  taconlte  Industry  de- 
veloped, there  would  be  nothing  to  prevent 
a  reversal  of  tax  policy. 

Something  drastic  was  called  for.  A  con- 
stitutional amendment  seemed  out  of  the 
question.  However,  If  the  range  people 
could  be  convinced  of  the  long-term  advan- 
tages that  would  accrue  If  they  would  them- 
selves voluntarily  p>etltlon  the  legislature 
to  pass  a  law  prohibiting  the  taxation  of 
taconlte,  this  might  convince  the  mining 
Industry  of  their  good  Intentions,  and  of 
their  wUllngness  to  abide  by  them.  Only  In 
some  such  way  would  the  companies  be  per- 
suaded that  it  was  economically  safe  for 
them  to  Invest  the  needed  mUllons  for  the 
development  of  a  taconlte  Industry. 

Developments  In  1940  played  Into  the 
hands  of  those  who  had  argued  for  such 
a  change  In  the  ore  tax  laws.  The  United 
States  Steel  Corp.,  which  previously  h&A 
never  released  to  anyone  a  pound  of  ore  It 
had  mined,  suddenly  advertised  that  It  would 
start  selling  ore  In  the  open  maricet.  Such 
a  move  would  serve  only  to  hasten  the 
depletion  of  the  high-grade  ores,  largely  un- 
der their  control,  and  tbe  removal  of  the 
ore  Indtutry  from  the  State. 
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ret  this  moT*  WM  natural  under  the  te 
off tiM  txtottng  «d  valorem  tax     The  rcaolt 
ito  itartllng  announcement  «aa  tha  r*- 
tMOBtU  lawcC  IMl 


TAX    XXS 

ka  eflact.  the  ran««  delegatlou  lanouDC- 
!■  I  a  ncn  pr«Mnt  tax  for  a  loof-tlBM  tn- 
M  »  ^n— did  aak  Um  laglalatur*  to  anaM 
•  lUrtuu  tbat  would  ranova  the  autUorttf 
of  Um  county  and  loeai  boarda  to  tax 
ti^oalta  on  th»  ad  valoraB  baala.  Tkay 
■  Mibatltuta  tax  of  aU 
on  tiM  product  made  froaik 
B  atuppad.  the  tnooma  to  be  dlvtdad 
•«  iially  amonc  the  State,  the  county,  tha 
ai  tool  dtatrict.  and  the  local  town.  city,  or 
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Idnjittedly.  thia  new  tax  would  not  ylald 
IB  any  year  tlM  hmoom  ti  Um  ad  valoram 
tak  bvt  tor  Um  raac*  cooMMnltlaa  It  baM 
roatfaa  of  hlt>>*'  — apluyutent  that  would 
^ttwM  o««r  Um  yaat*.     it   thus  aubati- 
tad    pay    rolla   aa   a   aource    of    aconomlc 
atf billty  for  tha  future  utMertaintlas  of  the 
iTtous  tax.  applied  to  a  declining  blf^ 
jda  ore  auppljr. 

laduatrtai  mieraat  In  taconlU  dalea  al- 
trofB  the  bour  that  the  new  taooalta 
uim  waa  signed  by  then  Oovamor  StaaMO. 
N  nr.  7  yean  later,  every  owiar  mining  ooa> 
p  uxy  baa  acquired  vaat  areas  of  taconlta 
pravloualy  conslderad  worthlaaa.  and 
at  It  tax-forfeited. 

oompanlaa    are    spending    tnlHtona 

a  utually   In    acquiring   water  rlghu.   town 
waatea    dlapoaal    areaa,    and    railroad 
ri^bu-of-way. 

The  first  commercial  plant  producing 
ti  eoaita  pellata  and  nalng  the  procaaaaa  4e- 
pad  at  the  Unlvaratty  of  Ulnneaota  wUI 
actually  in  production  this  summer. 
B  lilt  and  operated  by  Ptckands  Mather  h  Oo^ 
^U  ba  ooBsparatlvely  small,  coating  only 
glJMOjSM  and  capable  at  yielding  a  few  hun- 
thouaand  toaa  d  tacealta  peUata  a  yaw 
at  It  u  a  tatmnmauit  at  what  ta  «ertatid]r  to 
aa  an  a  larpv  aeala.  Definite  announce- 
Bt  feaa  baan  aaada  that  two  taconlte  planu 
ta  ba  boUt  in  ncrthan  Manaaoaa  wktto 
wik-  miaalaii  iit  of  apprabmataly  glOOMOjn. 
am    told    theee    plants   will    be    flnaaead 

by    the    ore-consuming    Inter eata — 

aich  steel  company  to  take  Its  share  of  the 
ce  produced  at  whaMvcr  the  coat  of  pro- 
d  jctiom  may  be. 
The  ao-aallad  naasrfs  liiatag  Oo.  projaet 
beii«  isalgnart  to  produoa  •^MQ.OOO  toaa  of 


plant  aad  a 
barbor  to  be  oocnected  with  the  mine 
Babbitt  by  a  new  company-owned  rail- 
Thla  plant  will  employ  1.000  men  the 
around  at  Beaver  Bay.  and  aa  many 
at  tlM  Babbitt  aalnaa.  with  a  yearly 
pky  roll  at  •«  .000.000.  BventuaUy  twice  the 
o  -tginal  capacity  la  planned. 

coND  *T  Acmoa* 
The  second  project  ta  scheduled  for  Aurora, 
the  IfceaM.  with  an  tnltlal  capacity  r* 
1)800,000  tot»  of  pelleta  a  year.  This  plant. 
ti  lo.  wfl]  be  doubled  hi  alaa  aa  plana  mature. 
•nM  announoemcnt  of  theae  two  devetop* 
ita  by  fo«r  major  itaal  companies,  wblcb 
piutute  nearly  ooa-thlrd  of  all  tha 
aad  ateel  in  the  eoontry.  reveals  tba 
trends  The  daclaion  haa  been 
Ttfeat  taeonite  la  now  tba  chaapeat  long- 
«(  tnm  ore  avallabla. 
Thia  aMaaaoteoa  daclaioo  arantually  can 
a  MUoa-^oOar  taMhatry  In  the  Mlxine- 
a^ta  north  country.  It  meana  expanalon  at 
•  aetrle  power  requtreraenta  It  maana  BMre 
I  jofea.  new  towns,  new  ralhxmda— 
to  drvelop.  new  collateral:  e<tu- 
c^tloaal  and  aoclal  needs  to  be  met  It  hke- 
retutaa  tha  atataaaant  that  our  preaent 
wtU  fradually  abandon 
and  retreat  to  the 
dUantie  aaa board  wbara  foreign  crea  are 
ajrailaWa. 

It  meana.  m  short,  an  aaoMMiMc  npaurge 
Ik  our  mining  diairteta.  with  a  ctabUity 


oo   eonttnutng   pay   rolls    In   a   year-rotind. 
rather  than  a  seaaooal.  Industry. 

But  there  will  be  new  problems  also  to 
face.  In  proceaalng  taeonite  two  tons  of 
waata  ara  rejected  for  eirery  ton  of  pelleta 
produced.  In  dUpoetng  of  thla  waste  for 
one  of  these  plants  aloiM.  In  a  period  of  SO 
years,  an  area  of  30  square  mllea  will  be 
ooTcred  to  a  depth  of  SO  feet.  Beaaarch. 
supported  by  mining  companies,  la  now  un- 
der way  at  the  hydraullca  'aboratory  of  the 
University  of  lilnneaota.  appraising  methods 
of  flowing  the  waate  over  the  dlapoaal  areaa. 
At  our  agricultural  experiment  station,  unl- 
Tcnlty  sclentUU  seek  to  determine  the  beat 
types  of  cover  and  foreat  cropa  to  plant  on 
these  soon-to-be-created,  man-made  waate 
regions. 

But  larger  than  all  else  Is  the  brightened 
outlook  of  the  Industry.  Hitherto  tha  min- 
ing Industry  In  Minnesota  haa  looked  down, 
depreased  by  the  magnitude  of  the  gaptng 
hole  that  represented  the  quickest  poaaMa 
utUiHitlon  of  the  ores.  Today.  It  can  look 
up  to  face  a  hopeful  future,  secure  In  tha 
knowledge  tbat  seemingly  uiUlmlted  ora 
raaonrcea  are  available. 

ucroar  roaxioM  oas 
It  ta  triM  that  high-grade  foreign  oraa 
aalat.  aiul  that  they  have  been  Imported  froaa 
Oaidin.  Cuba.  nir*fr.  and  tha  Latm-Amerl> 
ean  eountrtea.  Tha  Batblehem  Steel  Co.  haa 
long  aacured  Otntral  and  South  Amerloan 
ores  for  shipment  to  Its  plant  at  Sparrow's 
Point.  Md.  It  l^even  now  bulldtng  M.OeO- 
ton  ore  boau.  boaU  twice  aa  large  aa  thoaa 
oo  the  Great  Lakea.  Theee  wUI  cost  tA.COO- 
000  each,  and  four  of  theee  wlU  be  necesaary 
to  bring  in  1.000.000  tons  a  year  This  means 
a  capital  expenditure  of  gaO.000.000 

TaconlU  planU  can  be  built  cheaper  than 
thla.  In  the  long  run  the  ecoiuimlcs  of  the 
situation  would  seem  to  favor  the  domestic 
ores. 

But  thla  Is  not  my  point.  Recall  that  steel 
and  Iron  underlie  our  national  greatneaa. 
"Security."  wrote  Hewton  D.  Baker  In  1935. 
"Is  Boora  and  mora  a  quaatlon  at  raw  mate- 
rials, and  nations  eatbnate  their  war  strength. 
not  t>y  a-rcensus  of  their  populattoo.  but  by 
atatlatlcs  of  their  unmlned  ores." 

No  nation  can  maintain  International  In- 
fluence If  dependent  upon  others  for  so  vital 
a  reaouroe  aa  Iron  ore  Within  S  weeks  after 
tblB  MaUon  enterad  World  War  n.  the  Oer- 
■MIM  aank  three  of  Bethlehem's  ore  boata. 
For  the  remainder  of  the  war.  MlnneeoU 
ore  was  shipped  to  the  Sparrow's  Point  plant 
If  national  power,  wealth,  and  cultural 
eminence  are  measured  by  the  blast-fumace 
Index,  there  mtut  be  blast  fumacea  from 
whose  chimney*  smoke  Is  pounnj?.  Even  the 
poaatbllltlaa  of  atomic  energy  do  not  affect 
this  basic  truth,  for  machines.  If  powered  by 
the  new  energy,  must  sUll  be  built  of  Iron 
and  ateM.  The  aecurlty  of  our  Nation,  then, 
la  directly  and  Inaacapably  entwined  with 
taeonite  as  a  soiirce  of  Iron  ore. 

There  ara  taeoolta  area  in  other  parte  of 
thla  eoontry  elsewh«a  tn  tha  Lake  Supartor 
region.  In  Michigan.  Wtaconaln. 
Tork  But  It  Is  on  our  own  MeaaM  that  ^ 
otlUaaUcn  has  had  Ita  Initial 
The  Maaabl  offera  natural  and  traditional 
advantages. 


MoaxiLL  L«i7Be  Woax  or  TacoNrrr  Pioncsx 
Dlaetaalng  development  of  taeonite  In  Mtn- 
nesoU.  Preaktent  J.  L.  Marrlll.  of  the  Unl- 
veralty  at  Mlnneeota.  paid  tribute  to  one  of 
his  staff  membera  tn  tbaaa  words : 

"Prof.  E.  W.  Davla.  director  of  the  mines 
experiment  staUon  of  the  University  of  Mln- 
neeota. haa  had  the  vlalon  to  perceive  what 
taeonite  developmenta  might  mean  to  Mln- 
neeota. 

"He  has  had  the  energy  to  carry  forwiud. 
sometimes  In  the  face  of  crushing  dlsccttr- 
agement,  the  patient  and  persistent  endesvor 
that  all  fiinflamarTal  raaearch  involvea.  Ha 
baa  had  tba  panavaranca  of  a  crtiaader." 


The  espanalon  I  have  been  picturing,  and 
the  aortal  gataa  to  ba  dartwd  from  It  cannot 
come  without  continued  effort  on  the  part  of 
sclentUts.  tnduatriallsu.  and  stats 
working  cooperatively  for  ■ 
The  fact  that  such  oooperatkia  haa  already 
aaaatfeated  lUelf  gives  thla  State  Its  great 
initial  raoenentum  It  ta  on  thla  advantage 
tbat.  working  tottether.  we  muat  build  for  the 
future.  It  la  not  merely  fanrtful  to  say  that 
deetlny   haa  pointed  to  thla  laila    to  our 

role  in  advancing  and  malntalntaf^  Ifea  na- 
tional giaalusaa  of  aur  TIatlon.    Ours  la  the 
aaagBtBaaaC  uppuituntty. 
Taeonite.  the  new  giant  of  the  Maaabl. 
Be  stazula  ready  to  atrlda  torvard. 


Doe*  the  Republican  Tariff  Bill  Conlirm 
the  Public  Suspicion  That  Too  Mtay 
Republican  Leaders  Take  Orderi  Fiom 
Sel&th  BusinaM  IntcresU  Babiad  Cloud 

DOOTI? 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HERMAN  P.  EBERHARTER 

or  rcKwaTLVAMU 

IN  THI  aOVSE  OF  RSPRZSXNTATIVIB 

Wednesday.  June  2.  1$4S 

Mr.  EBERHARTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
RgcoKO,  I  inctude  the  following  editorial 
from  the  Washington  News  of  May  15, 
194«: 

A    aOAD    TO 


When  blgh-tarlff  Republicans  in  the  House 
clamped  down  their  owo  Iron  curtain,  and 
behind  It  held  secret  hearings  on  the  Re- 
ciprocal Trade  Agreements  Act.  It  tiecaflM 
plain  that  they  were  up  to  no  good. 

Xven  ao.  they  didn't  quite  dare  condemn 
thla  wise  and  popular  law  to  die  next  >  una 
13.  as  It  would  If  Congress  failed  to  rene*  ft. 
But  they  intended  to  reatrtct  the  autnor« 
Ity  It  glvee  the  President  to  make  two-way 
agraeaaaata  with  other  coxintrles  tor  the  low* 
erlng  of  barriers  to  international  trade  And 
they  meant  to  allow  It  only  a  brief  new  ieaaa 
on  UXe.  hoping  that  after  the  elections  a  Ba- 
publlcan  Prealdent  would  help  them  t<>  get 
rid  of  It  altogether. 

Their  Intentloos  have  now  taken  open  form 
In  a  bill,  drafted  behind  that  "iron  eurtitn." 
to  cripple  the  Reciprocal  Trade  Act  with 
amendments  and  to  renew  It  for  1  yea-  In- 
stead of  the  three  aaked  by  President  Tru- 
man. The  bill  has  been  approved  by  a  ftrlct 
party  vote — 15  Republicans  to  9  Democrits — 
at  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Comm  ttee. 
And  Speaker  Maxttn  and  other  Republican  ^ 
leaders  In  the  House  have  given  It  their  t  leas- 
ing 

Bractment  of  thla  bill  would  be  a  terrible, 
IX  not  fatal,  blow  to  the  European  Recjvery 
Program,  hitherto  given  bipartisan  support 
In  Congraaa.  It  would  amount  to  notifying 
the  world  that  America  la  turning  back  to 
economic  taolatlon  Through  ERP.  Anterlcm 
offcfa  to  balp  other  nations  tcward  proeprrlty 
and  peace,  one  of  the  condltii-^ns  being  that 
they  act  to  promote  freer  world  trade  How 
can  we  expert  the  condttion  to  be  n;et  tf 
America  herself  starts  retreating  dowr.  tha 
old.  dlaaatroua  road  of  reetrlctire  tariffs? 

Perhapa  tba  blgh-tarlff  Republicans  don't 
care  what  happens  to  ERP  and  the  vorld. 
Let  them  give  tbought.  then,  to  what  their 
bill  could  do  to  their  own  party  and  its  liopea 
for  wlnntng  control  of  the  White  Houw  aa 
well  aa  Cnwciiaa. 

Por  numy  yaara  ooa  of  the  Republican  Par- 
ty*! baavlaat  bandleafia  baa  been  a  pnMlc 
ISiat  too  many  of  tta  leads rt  taka 
aelteh  bualneaa  tatefaata  heMnd 


closed  doors.  Can  the  Republican  Congress 
now  afford  to  conflrm  this  suspicion?  Can 
It  afford  to  tell  the  American  people  that  a 
Republican  victory  next  November  would  be 
followed  by  a  swift  return  to  the  evil  log- 
rolling system  of  writing  tariffs?  We  think 
not. 

We  know  that  the  United  States  cannot 
afford  the  damage  this  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee bill  would  do.  It  should  be  rejected. 
Congress  should  renew  the  Reciprocal  Trade 
Act.  without  hamstringing  amendmenU,  for 
three  full  years. 


SaTingi  Banki  and  Housiof 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RALPH  A.  GAMBLE 

/  or  WtW  TOBX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRBSENTA-nVES 

Wednesday,  June  2,  1948 

Mr,  GAMBLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  I  Insert  In 
the  CoMCRESsioNAL  RECORD  a  speech  de- 
livered at  the  twenty-eighth  annual  con- 
ference of  the  National  Association  of 
Mutual  Savings  Banks  on  May  26  by  Mr. 
Robert  M.  Morgan,  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee on  mortgage  Investments,  and 
vice  president  of  the  Boston  Five  Cents 
Savings  Bank: 

aAVIKGS     BAKKS     ANT)     HOtTSINO 

Housing  Is  the  basic  stuff  on  which  the 
aavlngs  banks  build  t'jelr  mortgage  port- 
folloa. 

As  you  well  know,  tn  moat  of  otir  banks  40 
to  70  percent  of  the  deposits  have.  untU  re- 
cent years,  been  Invested  In  loans  on  houses. 
Even  In  our  larger  Institutions,  with  their 
substantial  portfolios  of  loans  on  commercial 
properties,  mortgages  on  residential  property 
have  always  been  a  major  investment.  Sav- 
ings banka  by  their  very  nature,  have  been 
interested  in  promoting  the  ownership  of 
homes  In  their  communities,  as  well  as  In 
seeking  stable  mortgage  Income  to  advance 
the  cause  of  thrift. 

Whereas  In  the  past  15  years  we  have  wtt- 
nessei  one  of  the  widest  swings  In  general 
Interest  rates  In  a  century,  bringing  mortgage 
rates  to  an  all-time  low  and  although  we  have 
experienced  forecloauies  and  depression  of 
realty  values  almost  without  precedent.  It  Is 
rather  significant  that  Interest  rates  obtain- 
able on  mortgages  are  still  attractive  and 
that  the  loan  troubles  and  loaaea  of  the 
thirties  have  not  discouraged  the  Investment 
In  debt  secured  by  real  estate,  either  com- 
mercial or  realdentlal. 

Perhaps  at  this  point,  a  closer  look  at  the 
actual  supply  of  housing  would  be  helpful. 
If  we  are  to  gage  the  home-construction 
poaslbllltles  of  the  immediate  future. 

Ten  years  of  depression— 1932-41 — with 
values  and  rentals  falling,  vacancies  preva- 
lent, and  foreclosures  common:  4  years  of 
war— 1942  through  1945 — with  every  effort 
being  made  to  preaerve  materials  for  use  in 
the  war  effort,  and  private  construction  al- 
most prohibited:  2  years  of  restriction* — 
1948-47- with  controls,  priorities,  allocations, 
celling  prices,  black-  and  gray-market  prices, 
and  construction  shackled  by  the  heavy  hand 
of  Government;  and  but  1  year  of  seml- 
normallty  since  mld-1947,  during  which  the 
Industry  has  really  started  to  produce — 
these  are  the  conditions  of  the  past  17  years, 
frequently  and  loosely  cited  as  being  largely 
responsible  for  the  short  supply  of  housing. 

But  In  reality,  despite  the  years  of  abnor- 
mally low  production,  it  ts  not  the  supply 
which  Is  actually  ao  abort  but  rather,  the 


Increase  In  the  demand  which  Is  causing 
the  trouble.  Our  case  differs  radically  from 
that  of  the  countries  of  E\irope,  where  the 
ravages  of  war  have  actually  resulted  In  the 
destruction  of  housing,  where  the  total  num- 
ber of  units  available  has  decreased. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Census  flgiu-es  Indicate 
that  In  the  United  States,  the  number  of 
nonfarm  occupied  dwelling  units  has  been 
steadily  Increasing  from  23,200,000  In  1930  to 
27.700,000  In  AprU  1940.  to  32.300,000  in 
April  1947,  and  it  Is  estimated  that  almost 
1.000,000  more  have  been  added  since  then. 
The  Increase,  from  1940  to  1917.  of  about 
4.600.000  occupied  unlu  la  accotuited  for  by 
about  4.000,000  units  arising  from  conver- 
sions, major  repairs  and  new  construction, 
and  the  balance  of  flOO.OOO  from  a  reduction 
in  vacancy. 

Not  only  have  the  actual  number  of  units 
been  Increasing  more  rapidly  than  our  popu- 
lation, but  the  condition  of  the  uniu  them- 
selves Is  better.  A  few  Census  Bureau  teata 
of  occupied  nonfarm  buildings  Illustrate  the 
point: 

In  need  of  major  repairs:  Percent 

1940 14 

1947 7 

No  running  watar: 

1940 16 

1947 10 

No  private  bath  and  toilet: 

1940 83 

1947 M 

In  1940,  the  year  before  the  war,  there  was 
no  housing  shortage  In  either  the  sale  or 
rental  markets.  But  immediately  following 
the  war.  with  the  return  of  men  from  the 
service  to  civilian  life  and.  with  the  shift- 
ing of  war  plant  workers  to  other  employ- 
ment, the  pinch  In  hotislng  began  to  de- 
velop rapidly. 

The  factors  In  the  growth  in  the  demand 
for  housing  should  be  scrutinized  closely  by 
those  In  our  Industry,  for,  as  they  have 
brought  on  the  shortage  by  outstripping  the 
supply,  so,  I  too.  might  their  subsidence  or 
removal  convert  the  shortage  Into  a  sur- 
plus— all  without  any  appreciable  change  in 
the  total  population. 

The  principal  factors  on  the  demand  side 
have  been: 

1.  The  Imposition  and  retention  of  ren-: 
controls:  As  salaries  and  wages  have  risen 
and  rente  have  remained  stationary,  people 
have  not  only  been  able  to  Increase  their 
expenditures  for  rent,  but  have  been  ablo 
to  spread  out,  thereby  reducing  the  number 
of  persons  p>er  suite  and  likewise  Increasing; 
the  rooms  per  person.  The  lifting  of  renr. 
control  could  rapidly  change  this  picture. 

2.  The  high  marriage  rate,  or  family  for- 
mation :  Since  the  war.  the  number  of  f amllle.'} 
has  been  Increasing  at  the  rate  of  about 
1.000.000  a  year,  and  In  AprU  1947  there  wero 
about  3,000.000  famUles  living  doubled  up— 
against  2,000,000  In  1940.  Reduction  in  the 
marriage  rate  has  already  aet  in,  but  the  de- 
sire to  undouble  will  probably  persist  until 
the  demand  of  perhaps  1,000.000  to  1,600,000 
young  families  for  separate  quarters  Is  an- 
swered. Since  most  of  these  are  veterans  and, 
since  it  is  in  this  double-up  group  tbat 
the  problem  is  most  acute,  there  wUl  be 
attempts  to  solve  the  problem  without 
the  solution  being  necessarily  economically 
Justifiable. 

3.  Higher  personal  Incomes:  Individual  in- 
come currently  running  at  the  rate  of  over 
$200,000,000,000  a  year,  as  compared  with 
about  $80,000,000,000  in  1940,  Is  more  widely 
distributed  among  the  people  than  it  was  in 
1940,  with  fewer  in  the  lowest  bracket  and. 
In  general,  a  more  even  distribution,  with  a 
larger  group  In  the  higher  brackets.  Witli 
any  substantial  shift  In  general  business  con- 
ditions, falling  Incomes  could  have  a  salu- 
tary effect  on  the  phase  of  demand  for  hous- 
ing arising  out  of  current  higher  income. 

4.  Large  wartime  savings:  A  larger  number 
and  a  more  widely  diversified  group  of  Indi- 
viduals saved  extensively  during  the  war  than 


evr  before — saved  an  average  of  about  15  per- 
cent of  the  national  Income,  as  against  a 
normal  of  3  percent  of  income.  A  change  in 
the  outlook  for  bvislness  could  easily  shake 
the  confidence  of  some  of  the  holders  of  these 
funds,  many  of  whom  have  been  using  theee 
accumulations  for  down  payments  on 
housing. 

5.  Easy  credit:  During  the  past  3  years, 
mortgage  money  haa  been  available  in  greater 
amounts,  at  -higher  ratios  to  value,  for 
longer  terms,  and  at  lower  rates  than  at 
any  previous  time.  The  wartime  accumu- 
lation of  savings  coupled  with  the  scarcity  of 
other  suitable  media  for  Investment,  has 
increased  the  total  supply  of  funds  avaUable 
for  the  mortgage  field.  Wartime  liberaliza- 
tion of  FHA  and  the  Introduction  of  the 
GI  loan  have  made  possible  purchaaes  with 
little  or  no  need  for  equity  money,  and  both 
have  t>een  resporuible  for  steady  liberaliza- 
tion of  State  laws  on  mortgage  lending. 
The  Influences  at  work  for  higher  rates  need 
no  comment. 

In  summary,  these  factors  on  the  demand 
aide  fur  nonfarm  homes  have  brought  to 
an  all-time  high  the  volume  of  such  debt, 
the  percent  of  total  home  mortgages,  the 
six*  of  the  Individual  mortgage,  the  ratio  of 
mortgage  to  value,  and  probably  the  propor- 
tion of  Individual  income  required  for  debt 
service. 

If  these,  then,  are  the  current  conditions, 
what  are  the  prospects  that  the  probable 
supply  of  new  housing  wUl  be  able  to  take 
care  of  the  demand? 

A  first  consideration  In  any  such  analysis 
is  the  matter  of  coats.  In  a  period  of  Infla- 
tionary adjustment  following  a  great  war, 
when  the  economy  Is  trying  to  work  out  the 
relationship  between  various  prices.  It  Is 
always  difficult  to  assess  what  the  new  levela 
will  be.  In  general,  It  looks  as  though  labor, 
material  coats,  and  buUders'  profits  In  resi- 
dential construction  have  Increased  about 
100  percent. 

This  means  that  the  minimum.  4Vi-room, 
32-by-24.  expandable  house  with  stairway  to 
the  second  unfinished  floo',  with  fireplace 
and  tile  bath,  speculatively  butlt  In  quantity, 
typically  selling  in  1940  for  $4,500  to  $4,700, 
now  sells  at  $9,300  to  $9,700. 

What  are  the  elements  of  this  high  coat? 
The  labor  Increase  has  been  caused  both  by 
higher  wage  rates  and  by  reduced  produc- 
tivity. It  now  appears  that  the  labor-coat 
factor  Is  being  gradually  and  slowly  cut 
through  better  scheduled  deliveries  of  mate- 
rials, through  the  elimination  of  overtime, 
through  higher  productivity,  through  in- 
creasing use  of  mechanical  equipment,  and 
through  larger-scale  operations.  But  there 
Is  little  indication  that  wage  rates  themaelve* 
are  going  to  be  lowered. 

The  buUdlng-materlal-cost  picture  Is 
slightly  different.  Deliveries  are  steadUy  im- 
proving and  the  use  of  substitutes  Is  on  the 
wane.  As  to  prices— some  are  up,  some  are 
down,  and  most  are  firm.  The  poaslblUty  of 
a  general  lowering  of  material  prices  seems 
at  this  point  to  be  dependent  on  a  reduction 
In  the  total  volume  of  construction — a  reduc- 
tion at  least  not  in  the  ofllng. 

There  Is,  however,  more  likelihood  of  a  re- 
duction In  the  overhead  and  proflt  of  the 
builder  than  in  the  other  l..ems  of  construc- 
tion costs.  Houses  are  low  being  completed 
in  4  to  5  months  as  compared  with  9  to  12 
months  a  year  ago.  The  speed-up  and  les- 
sening of  delays  are  bound  to  cut  overhead 
costs  and  may  In  turn  Induce  the  operative 
btillder  to  trim  hl«  mark-up  even  before  the 
narrowing  of  the  gap  between  supply  and 
demand  forces  a  proflt  reduction  as  the  flrst 
reduction  as  It  Inevitably  will. 

Any  consideration  of  the  various  costs  of 
building  Is  incomplete  without  a  survey  of 
the  outlook  for  physlca  construction  Itself. 
Regardless  of  what  the  Immediate  price  levela 
may  be,  will  the  materials  themselves  be  pro- 
duced and  reach  the  hands  of  the  buUders? 
Material  production  in  1947  broke  all  records. 
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in  tba  larfeot  propcrtUm  to  value,  and  at  tba 
loweet  ratea  In  history,  tbat  private  capital 
baa  and  can  supply  the  fxinds  with  which  to 
tba  ctvrant  emergency  abortac*  of 
to  tba  full  extent  to  wblcb  malatlbli 
and  labor  ara  available — and  tbat  govern* 
aant  money,  whether  tt  be  FMaral.  State,  or 
local.  Is  not  needed.  Tbeee  facta  ought  to  ba 
taken  Into  account  by  the  Government  be- 
fore It  blindly  aaaOBMa  tbat  the  houatng 
la  doa  to  iaak  of  OMmey  and  on  that 
km  preeaadB  to  narii  into  the  houa- 
iag  bualnsas  antb  an  open  ptffae. 

Tba  aavlngs  banks  bav«  pointed  out  to 
tbe  .Hiint  Housing  Committee  that  they  have 
been  among  the  leaders  dxirlng  and  since 
tba  war  in  the  making  of  mortgage  loans. 
lliey  have  made  these  loans  not  only  because 
<tf  their  obligation  to  their  depositors,  but  be- 
eatiae  they  have  felt  a  reaponatbtllty  to  tha 
veterans  and  to  the  community  as  a  whole. 

From  figures  compiled  In  January  by  Dr. 
Stetner  and  subsequent  monthly  reports 
which  give  no  reason  for  any  aignlflcant 
change,  the  mutual  savings  banks  of  the 
country  should  have  (1)  from  an  Increase 
in  assets;  (a>  from  pay-o0s  and  amortiza- 
tion of  existing  ■aortgagia:  and  (9)  from 
security  redemption,  about  $1,000,000,000  di- 
rectly available  for  mortgage  lending  In  1948 
But  this  sura  would  be  a  minimum  for  our 
Institutions  should  there  be  an  efTectlve  de- 
aHuid  for  a  greater  amount  Our  mortgage 
loan  account  stood  at  64  percent  of  aaeeta 
in  laaa.  at  41  percent  In  1939.  and  then  as  a 
result  of  no  cotutructlun  during  the  wsr  and 
Invaataaeut  of  all  mortgage  amortisation  and 
pay-off  funds  in  Covernmaat  bonds,  the  ac- 
count as  of  April  30.  1948.  stood  at  an  even 
2i  percent  or  86.000.000^)00,  wbUe  the  hold- 
In^i  of  the  Government  amounted  to  60 
percent  of  assets,  or  813.000.000.000 

ahould  there  ba  an  Increase  In  local  de- 
■aand  for  mortgage  funda  frons  tbalr  ooaa- 
■Muutlea.  the  savings  banka  mlgbt  expaet  to 
raallaa  on  aome  of  tbalr  aactaitlaa  and  there- 
by incrsaas  the  81.000.000.000  tbey  wUl  bava 
In  any  case.  If  tbey  merely  had  the  sanM 
parcant  of  their  aaaau  in  mortgagaa  wbleb 
they  had  In  1939.  after  10  yaara  of  giprsaaiou 
tbey  would  liava  avaUable  tS  .000.000.000,  and 
by  returning  to  a  mortgntre  portfcUlo  of  te 
percent  of  aaaata.  soma  46.000.000.000. 

The  savtnga  banka  not  only  have  the  nec- 
ready  funda  but  tbetr  record  of 
■aortgaga  loaning  for  tbe  full  year  shows 
tbey  ara  using  them.  While  the  rste  of 
growth  of  their  asaata  daeltned  from  15 1 
parcant  In  IMA  to  10  percent  tn  194«  and  to 
S.7  percent  In  IM7,  tbe  ratio  of  Increaae  tn 
the  mortgage  account  stepped  up  from 
minus  2.2  percent  in  IMA  to  5.9  percent  In 
IMfl  and  U)  9.\  percent  In  1M7.  The  figures 
for  April  IMS  Indicate  tbe  mortgage  loans 
of  tba  system  roea  S54.000.000.  tha  greateat 
Increase  for  any  month  since  early  1M7 
and  more  than  double  the  figure  for  April 
laat  paar.  For  tbe  first  4  months  of  1940 
tlio  tacraaae  In  the  volume  of  mortgage  loans 
held  was  74  percent  sbove  the  gain  during 
tba  same  period  In  1M7. 

What  ta  the  constructive  approach  whlcb 
the  mortgaca  hanking  Industry  might  pur- 
sue in  tbe  Intereata  of  a  sane  solution  for 
the  acnnlttedly  tight  boustng  situation? 
There  are  a  number  of  things. 

First.  Tbe  Federal  Government  should  be 
urged  to  steadily  support  the  FHA  and  to 
keep  Ita  mortgaga-inatiring  agency  abrsaat 
of  davelopmants.  Currently  there  Is  urgent 
need  for  tba  extension  of  title  VI  both  as  to 
effective  time  and  as  to  tha  total  amount 
of  autborlmtKm.  Tbe  Cosnailaalooar  of 
FHA  should  ba  authorised  to  paraalt  blgbar 
taktaraat  ratea  la  esrtain  araaa  oai  008  aad 
iOt  kMUM.  Laglalatmn  la  llkewlaa  nacdad  to 
9v«  tba  praasBt  tmroal  eoat  llnUta  now 
on  a  par  reoaa  baala  to  tba  propoaad 
SS.100  per  unit  baala.  No  elngla  eouraa  of 
aetloa  will  be  nsara  InatnuMnUl  tn  getting 
pradaetkm  to  laaoft  tba  abortage   than  in 


providing  FHA  guaranties  for  title  VI  rental 
bousing. 

Saeond.  Ifforta  to  saddle  long-term  publla 
teUBlag  on  tba  eoantry  sbotild  ba  vlgaroualy 
opposed.  Frovlalon  of  adequate  bousing  for 
tbe  underprivileged  should  not  be  allovi'ed 
to  be  gradually  and  surreptitiously  converged 
into  general  puMle  bouaing  Tet  that  la 
tba  esaet  nature  of  tba  problem  we  ttca 
at  tba  very  momant.  Tht  Immediate  pr3b- 
l«m  eaa  ba  aaally  Isolated.  It  is  tha  need 
for  a  aaparala  dwelling  for  each  of  tha 
presently  involuntarily  doublad-up  fsmilles. 
When  that  Job  baa  baan  eompleted  «e  <-an 
agala  rarlew  tba  aaad  and  requiremenu  for 
bouaing  for  tha  underprlvlIeKed  for  those 
dependent  on  welfare  aid.  Certainly  thU  Is 
not  the  time  to  embark  on  a  program  of 
federally  buUt,  owned,  and  operated  houflng 
for  IndoAaltaly  defined.  Tagucly  daacribed 
Incoma  groupo. 

Third  There  Is  need  for  gradual  re'ax- 
atlon  of  rant  cootrals  under  a  stated  liefijilte 
and  final  program  of  decontrol.  Until  such 
a  course  is  cstabllabad.  it  will  be  iiapoa- 
sible  to  free  up  segments  of  the  bouiUng 
supply  now  being  Inadequately  used  and 
likewise  tt  will  not  ba  untU  then  that  many 
renters  now  enjoying  their  rent  as  tbe  cheap- 
est commodity  tbey  buy.  will  be  induced  to 
became  purcbaaars  of  new  bouslnir. 

Fourth. — It  Is  fair  to  say  tbat  our  txnka 
must  sssnme  tha  icapoosibillty  which  la 
theirs  in  s  private  enterprise  ecohom;  of 
providing  funds  snd  making  mortgage  luana 
If  they  are  to  have  any  chance  of  svoMlng 
the  Introduction  of  unlimited  Public  Hius- 
Ing.  To  that  end  they  may  well  Investigate 
wbatber  tbey  are  ualng  tba  FHA  to  the  ex- 
tent which  they  might. 

Surely  tbey  will  be  able  to  fully  Jujtify 
the  granting  of  construction  loans  and  per- 
manent loana  on  new  residential  units.  <*Ten 
against  the  criticism  that  by  their  actions 
they  have  contributed  to  the  inflationary 
procaaa.  Ferhape  they  mav  have  to  explain 
to  tbe  administrative  side  of  the  Fe<!eral 
Government  that  the  banks  ha^-e  maile  a 
cbolce  between  taking  care  of  the  business 
tbamsiilvea  or.  In  effect,  asking  the  Irgls- 
lattve  side  to  provide  that  the  Oovemr^ent 
do  so  We  can  have  no  quarrel  with  trioaa 
who  are  handling  the  Government's  fiscal 
affairs  and  who  are  attempting  to  curtail 
the  use  of  credit  and  thereby  slow  down 
and  ciirb  tbe  force  of  Inflation.  But  to  them 
wa  must  point  out  that  It  ts  not  Inflatloaary 
attkar  for  tbe  country  tc  buUd  or  for  us 
to  finance  the  1.000.000  housing  unltii  wa 
ara  abort — even  though  there  may  be  In- 
volved an  expenditure  of  up  to  810  000.  XX),- 
000  Certainly  It  wUI  be  t>etter  that  theaa 
1.000.000  imiu  be  built  and  flnance<:  by 
privaU  industry  at  a  coat  of  8S.0O0  to  813.000 
a  unit,  than  that  the  one  or  more  branches 
of  the  Govemmeni  do  the  work  at  a  cojt  of 
Sia,000  to  813.000  a  unit.  And  If  from  the  pres- 
ent Gongraes  tba  eoantry  la  fortunate  enough 
to  receive  a  Housing  bill  without  the  Public 
Housing  sections,  the  building  Industry  and 
tbe  mortgage  lenders  will  Indeed  tog«ther 
have  tba  reaponalblirty  of  dr>lng  the  Job 
which  Congreaa  wUl  have  thereby  delegated 
to  tbam. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CLAUDE  1.  BAKEWELL 

or  MTssorai 
IN  THl  HOUSI  or  RKPRSSTNTATIVJS 

Wednesday.  June  2,  1948 

Mr.  BAKEWELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leaye  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the 
RccoKb.  I  Include  the  following  editorial 
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appearing  In  the  St  Loul.';  Po5t-EM5patch, 
St.  Louis.  Mo.,  of  May  30,  1948,  enUtled 
"The  Perfect  Crime?" 

rax  pxarxcT  csnnT 

One  year  ago  last  night,  thugs  entered  \.ha 
vault  of  the  Kansas  City  Baatlon  Board, 
blew  a  safe  snd  stole  ballota  from  83  of  tha 
M  precincts  under  grand  Jury  investigation 
In  the  1940  Axtell-filaughter  primary  vote 
frauds.  The  crime  bore  every  sign  of  being 
an  Inside  Job. 

From  that  day  to  thla.  none  of  the  stolen 
arltfance  hss  been  found.  Not  a  slngle'culprlt 
bat  been  i  acked  down. .  Not  so  much  as  one 
arrcet  bas  been  made  in  the  safe  blowing 
which  compounded  the  crime  of  trying  to 
stesl  the  primary  BoaalBatlon. 

Are  we  to  conclude  from  this  that  tbe  FBI 
regards  tbe  Ksnsas  City  safe  blowing  as  the 
perfect  crime?  Is  that  celebrated  detective 
force  completely  stumped?  Are  J.  Bdgar 
Hoover's  professional  Investigators  at  dead 
end? 

It  Is  more  likely  that  the  FBI— which  has 
aolved  far  more  perplexing  crimes — has  suf- 
fered  Interference   from   higher  up. 

Until  this  crime  is  solved.  It  stands  as  a 
heavy  black  mark  on  the  administration  of 
Justice  by  Tonr  Clark  as  Attorney  General 
and  Harry  8.  Tr\iman  as  Preaident  of  the 
United  Statea. 

In  this  Presidential  election  year.  Mr.  Tru- 
man owes  It  to  himself,  his  party,  and  tbe 
fundamental  prlnctpla  of  boneat  elections 
In  a  free  democracy  to  sea  that  thla  crime 
is  cleared  up. 

This  is  doubly  Mr.  Truman's  duty  since  be 
intervened  in  the  primary  in  which  the 
ftauda  were  committed.  Not  oily  did  be 
take  a  stand  for  Axtell  and  against  Slaogbter 
but  he  dramatized  his  Interest  by  returning 
to  his  home  precinct  on  primary  day. 

Finally,  be  was  in  Kansas  City  at  the  very 
time  the  safe  was  blown.  For  so  groas  a 
crime  against  boneat  elections  and  grand 
Jury  Investigations  to  occur  with  the  Presi- 
dent In  the  community  wss  nothing  leas 
than  a  national  humiliation. 

It  U  ridiculous  to  think  thst  the  Federal 
Government  could  not  have  long  since 
tracked  down,  arrested,  tried,  and  in  all 
probability  convicted  the  safe  blowers  if  it 
really  wanted  to  do  so.  Mr.  Truman's  fail- 
ure to  put  tbe  power  and  prestige  of  hla 
office  Into  thla  case  Is  something  he  will  have 
to  answer  for  in  the  campaign. 


Tribate  h>  Franklm  Delano  Roosereit 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  E.  C.  GATHINGS 

or  AKKANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATIVEa 

Wednesday,  June  2.  194i 

Mr.  GATHTNOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  include  the  following  poem: 

TXlsmi    BT    LAtraXATZ JOHN    MAsanaLD'a 

POEM 

London.  Monday. — The  Times  today  pub- 
lishes the  following  tribute  to  Franklin 
Delano  Roosevelt  by  tbe  poet  laureate,  John 
Masefleld : 

"Honour  this  man.  so  stricken  in  his  prime. 
So  shattered  In  his  life's  most  kindling 
years 
Tbat   bad   his   spirit   not   been   strong   as 
Time 
He  could  have  won  no  tribute  more  than 
tears. 
"Honour  a  dauntless  soul  and  golden  voice; 
Hone    sweeter    ever    spoke    In    Christian 
lands. 

XCIV— App. 230 


Through  him,  tbe  horror  paased,  and  we 
rejoice. 
Our  countries  are  released,  and  freedom 
atanda." 


Catt  of  Eoropeaa  Recarcry  Pkn 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  E.  MARTIN 

OF   IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RBPRESSNTATIVIS 

Wednesday,  June  2,  1948 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker. 
the  people  of  the  Plrst  Congressional 
District  of  Iowa  are  entitled  to  know 
their  per  capita  share  of  the  cost  of  the 
European  recovery  program,  and  in  re- 
sponse to  my  request  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress has  compiled  this  information  for 
the  counties  and  towns  of  the  Pirst  Iowa 
District  based  upon  the  population  as 
shown  by  the  1940  census.  I  am  Includ- 
ing these  figures  herewith  so  that  the 
people  of  my  district  will  know  what  their 
share  of  the  cost  of  this  program  is : 

Co3t  of  the  European  recovery  program  op- 
portioned  on  a  Nation-tcide  per  capita  basis 
as  applied  to  the  population  of  counties 
and  toicns  in  the  First  Congressional  Dis- 
trict of  lotca 


Couu  ties  and  towns 


Cedar  County 

Tipton  City 

Clarenre  town 

Dursnt  town 

M«ch8Dic3ville  tewa 

Stsnwofxl  town 

BaaoiMt  town 

West  Branch  tPWB ... 

Lowden  town 

Dei  Metaee  Ceoaay 

Burlinirton  City 

I>ftnvill?  town 

Mhhlletnwn  town 

Wast  Eurliatton  towa... 
Mediapolb  town 

Henry  County 

Moant  Union  town 

Coppock  town . 

t^ayland  town 

Mount  ncasuit  City 

N>w  London  town 

BtUsboro  town 

SatesB  tews 

Winfleid  town 

Borne  town 

OWs  town 

lows  County 

M  illersburg  town 

North  En^isli  town 

Pamoll  town 

Ladors  town 

Victor  town 

Marenfs  Cky 

WiUianisburs  town...... 

leffoT^on  County 

FauHekl  City 

Liberty vilU  town 

Lockrtdgfc  town .. 

Batavia  town 

Pleasant  Plain  towa 

Pafkwood  town ..... 

lolinsoD  County 

goloo  town ..... 

liffiB  town 

Leae  Tree  town 

Iowa  City 

Bwisber  town .. 

nni*  town 

Oxfofd  tawn> ... 

North  Liberty  towa 

CormlvUl*  town _ 

tTnlverslty  BelgbU  town.. 


Popula- 
tion. IMO 


11 


18,  884 
2,&18 
«M 
818 
831 
5qv 
362 

;i» 

'•45 

36.  MM 

22^832 

309 

U4 

1.323 

WW 

17.  SM 

186 

Vt 

578 

4,616 

1,348 
2N) 
457 
884 
1)« 
203 
•  7. 018 
177 
i<65 
381 
800 
783 

2.2fiU 

1. 308 
15,  7W 

B.7rj 
31U 
279 
474 
171 
268 

3,181 

mi 

240 
881 
17.  lU 
03 
tK 
842 
%3 
483 
« 


Share  of 
£uro|iean 
rea)very 
prop  ram 

(popuhtion 
XUai'.ll) 
based  on 

tl7,000,l)«),000 

111 


(2.  179.893 

325.099 

88.440 

104.579 

10.^909 

73.484 

44  447 

92.830 

)a.27« 

4,  7.S1.  7fi4 

\334,170 

39.895 

17.301 

17t5.813 

104.883 

1323.20.'^ 

24.014 

U0U7 

74,387 

88.\  187 

173.007 

36,151 

58.003 

111.  .151 

15,384 

38.389 

>,  196. 886 

22.862 

111.680 

33,868 

38,733 

fl8.Mi 

291.780 

188.878 

-,084  082 

871482 

40^034 

3(022 

81.198 

21078 

33.062 

4.285.390 

88,483 

»,a86 

•i«61 

%  318, 368 

a  007 

38>884 

mm 

a%4SB 
8fi,0O5 

81;  888 


Cost  of  the  European  recovery  program  ap- 
portioned on  a  Nation-icide  per  capita  basis 
as  applied  to  the  population  of  counties 
and  towtis  in  the  Fait  Congreasinnal  SHs- 
triat  of  Iowa — Continued 


CoBotlasiad  tewns 

1 

Popols- 
tlon,  1V40 

n 

Share  oT 
Korepean 
teoDvsry 
profraia 

(poiulatloo 
XMSTll) 
ha«d  on 

817.080.008^000 

m 

Lss  Couaty 

Donneilson  town -. 

Franklin  town 

41.074 

615 

80 

I8.am 

M.(M 

94 

692 

643 

I1,3M 
338 
975 
7? 
147 
301 
316 
382 
H61 

uaas 

8.208 

lat 

181 
18.388 

387 

1.802 

1.146 

84,748 

98 

88 

5,143 

.    287 

440 

888 

11& 

3ft 

66.038 

44 

881 

125 

414 

283 

138 

12.053 

653 

3» 

376 

988 

800 

408 

1,040 

1.T4 

aao» 

791 
316 
7M 

2ia 

633 
U13B 

415 
6,227 

<4  3(0. 884 

681403 
16, 33i« 

rsokokcity „ 

Fort  Madiiaaeity 

St.  Paul  town. 

ilontrosc  town . 

West  PolBt  town 

1.848,482 

1.814874 

iZ13« 

76,433 

70.  H»7 

Loui.sa  Countv 

1.4881 788 

Cokimbus  City  town 

Columbus  Junction  town. 
Cott«r  town 

43,090 

125.882 

8.388 

FVcdonia  town 

18.890 

OakvUlf  town 

Grandvicw  town— 

Letts  town 

Wapello  city 

Muaeatior  County ,  .,  , 

Stockton  town 

Atslissa  town 

Muxatine  city 

ai.413 

40.830 

48,738 

111.164 

308.063 

4.04a,8r 
i^au 

23,W 

2,3881,085 

CrmMvilir  town „„ 

38,801 

Nichols  town 

West  Liberty  town 

Wilton  town 

48,002 
212,858 
147.080 

Seott  County 

10,841,814 

Ufnn  town . .. 

31;  170 

Donaboe  town..._ 

Betten<lorf  city . .... 

11.401 

805.713 

Blui'  Grass  town.......... 

37.055 

Walpott  town . .... 

K.808 

Buffalo  town .. 

74017 

McCau-slfind  town...._. 

Plain  View  town 

Davenport  city 

R848 

4.848 

8,526.206 

Maysville  town .. 

4681 

Le  Cia^  town 

New  Liberty  town 

Prinrpton  town 

113.746 
16.130 
53.452 

Eldridsetown 

Lomt  Orove  town. 

Van  Buren  (.ounty 

Bonapart*;  town .. ,. 

36.538 

17.948 

1.  bSi.  163 

84,300 

StoHipart  town 

Cantril  town 

48,830 

48,545 

Milton  town         

124.  «r« 
104.  4.V) 

Birninetiafli  town 

Keosauqua  town 

Mount  8t<rlinif  town 

Masbhuctoo  County 

Brifhton  town 

CrawforrtsTilk  town 

Kaloaa  town         

«l.297 
131274 

17.381 

i,  .VJU.  301 

102,136 

40.7»1» 

98,780 

West  Chester  town 

RIversfdo  town 

Wellman  town . 

r,MO 

81,727 
144  785 

Alnswortb  town... 

53,581 

Washbigtoo  city..*. 

671858 

Total  for  First  District.. 

338,361 

43,672,8W 

Soiiroe;  Sixteenth  Census  oK  the  t'nited  States,  IMO, 
Population,  »ol.  I,  pp.  368-377.  Bureau  ol  tbe  Cessos, 
bapartmcnt  «1  ComaMres. 


Open  tke  Door! 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

or  NEW  TOSK 

W  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  2.  1948 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record,  I  include  an  edi- 
torial by  the  Reverend  Robert  W.  Searle. 
which  appeared  tn  Protestant  Church 
Life,  official  publicaUon  of  the  Protestant 
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Couni  11  of  the  City  of  New  York,  on  May 
8.  l»l  i: 


Wit  lout 


most 


wtth 
DPS 

VMlth 

W.00( 

•UU 

Wlita 
J«ws 
klnc« 
tb«m 
UMT 


Uf 


ft  doubt,  one  of  the  factor«  which 

grMtly  dlaervdlU  our  Nktlon   In   the 
.  th«  world  U  our  failure  to  open  our 
to  receive  and  welcome  our  ihare  of 
dtaplaced  pcraoBS  of   Kurope.     Britain, 
ai  of  lU  burdHM.  hM  taken  In  270.000 
The    United   StMw.    with    half    the 
of  the  world.  ha«  admitted  leas  than 
Meantime,   hundreds  of   thousands 
I  uifulah  In  concentration  camps. 
.  are  these  DPt?    3ome  of  them  are 
who  hare  suffered  untold  Indignities 
the  early  days  of  Hlllerlsm;   more  of 
•re  Oentlle*— many  more.    ProtesUnU. 
ire.  and  Roman  Catholics— people  from 
and  the  Baltic  states,  from  Ciecho- 
and  the  Balluuis — men  and  women 
"  ouug  people  who  left  their  native  lands, 
than  live   under  the  sUvery  of  the 
state. 
U  irony  In  the  fact  that  as  displaced 
in  concentration  camps,  the  expense 
t^elr  food  and  clothing  and  maintenance 
_...  by  us.  whereas  those  admitted  are 
would  be  not  only  self-supporting,  but 

contribute  to  our  national  life. 

..jilnly  these  who  left  home,  rather  than 

under  communism,  would   be  a  moral 

m  our  Ideological  struggle — and  It  U 

1.  too.  as  those  who  know  report,  that 

who  refused  to  accept  chains  for  bread 

1 1rlle  and  honorable  and  talented. 

what  shall  be  said  of  our  tradition  of 
...  and  refuge?    What  shall  we  do  with 
1  ttatue  of  Uberty?    It  U  a  rather  hypo- 
symbol  In  the  face  of  our  closed  door. 


sloiralcla 
and 
rath^ 
pollci 

Thfre 
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and 
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Memorial  Day  Adtlress 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  RALPH  A.  GAMBLE 

or   K«W  TO«K 

THK  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT ATIVBS 

Wednesday.  June  2.  194S 


a  J(lnt 


Day 

to  inl 
Am<  irlcan 
Uevr 
and 
whlth 

d«y 
clplbs 


And 


sUth.  were  at  least  In  theory  to  protect  and 
encourage  lU  new  Idea  In  the  old  nations 
Gf  Kurope  and  Asia. 

The  destiny  of  our  country  ts  Inescapable. 
It  to  a  spiritual  destiny,  and  these  young 
men  and  women  to  whom  our  honor  to  paid 
today.  forvardMl  that  destiny.  Like  our- 
selves they  were  from  families  out  of  all  na- 
Uons.  It  matters  not  at  all  to  us  what  was 
their  race,  creed,  color  or  their  origin.  They 
belonged  to  us  here  at  home.  They  must 
know — as  do  we— what  they  fought  and  died 
for.  It  was  to  Insure  the  freedom  and  to 
preserve  rlghU  and  dignity  of  individual  man 
from  betrayal  by  personal  dictator  or  pagan 
state. 

In  the  giving  of  their  Uvea  these  young 
men  and  women  remind  us  that  no  human 
government  Is  higher,  nor  can  It  long  be 
lower,  than  the  highest  aspirations  of  lU 
people  Human  government  will  err.  but  the 
spiritual  desire,  as  I  have  said,  now  more  ac- 
Uve  among  us  than  ever  and  acknowledged 
by  us  as  inseparable  from  our  constitutional 
principles,  may  be  confidently  depended  on 
to  bring  government  back  to  the  proper 
course. 

Because  of  the  efforts,  the  sacrifices,  the 
supreme  sacrifice  of  these  our  relatives,  our 
neighbors  and  our  friends,  all  mankind  has 
been  helped  onward.  The  men  and  women 
of  World  War  II.  whom  we  reverently  honor 
today  have  passed  on  to  us  the  responsibility 
for  demonstrating  that  loyalty  to  an  Ideal, 
purity  of  motive,  and  sacrifice  through  true 
courage  so  necessary  In  the  universal  task 
that  lies  ahead.  Their  Job  to  done;  ours  to 
but  begun. 


Britain'!  Stake  in  an  Arab  Victory 


have  the  United  SUtas  and  the  United  King- 
dom really  agreed  on  Paleatlne  except  for  the 
brief  Interval  when  the  State  Department 
went  Into  retreat  .nd  connived  with  the 
Foreign  OfBce  to  c'estroy  partition.  What 
now  emerges  to  the  naked  desire  of  Britain 
to  maintain  the  lifeline  of  an  empire  that 
has  largely  vantobed.  To  accomplish  th>a 
the  British  Foreign  Office  has  been  engaged 
for  the  past  2  years  In  a  campaign  which 
would  leave  It  In  sole  control  of  the  Middle 
Bast  and  make  the  Indian  Ocean  the  new 
Mare  Noatrum.  Iraq  and  Egypt  have  slipped 
away.  The  Palestine  mandate,  under  com- 
pulsion of  evenU.  has  had  to  be  relinquished. 
But  In  a  desperate  effort  to  retain  lu  title  to 
empire.  Brlttoh  strategy  maneuvers  to  domi- 
nate thti  air.  land,  and  aea  lanes  to  the  Far 


lAr.  GAMBLE  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
lea*t  to  extend  my  remarks  I  Insert  In 
CoNGiiEssioiiAL  Rkcord  a  Memorial 
address  which  I  made  at  the  dedica- 
by  the  American  Legion  of  the  new 
memorial  at  Larchmont.  N.  Y.,  on 
Moiday,  May  31.  1948 

r.  Chairman,  Legionnaires,  and  my  friends 

neighbors,  when  Mr.'McOrath  asked  me 

m  you  today  I  was  so  glad  to  be  able 

here.     I  was  immedUtely  reminded  of 

resolution  Just  passed  by  the  Con- 

^  of  the  United  States  regarding  thto  1»48 

lorlal  Day.     It  requesU  the  President  to 

a  proclamation  calling  upon  the  peo- 

itf  the  United  States  to  observe  Memorial 

1948  by  praying  for  permanent  peace. 

lite  in  prayer  for  permanent  peace.    The 

people  believe  In  Ood.     They  b«- 

In  prayer.     We  are  a  ChrtotUn  naUon 

as  a  nation  we  are  doing  those  things 

we  think  will  avoid  war.    So  here  to- 

we  are  carrying  out  the  terms  and  prln- 

of  that  reaoiution. 

I  ao,  standing  here  today  aa  we  dedicate 

monument  of  World  War  II  I  can  think 

mt  one  thli\g:   "War  must  never  come 

even  though  suffering  brings  expert- 

surcly  Ikumaat^  haa  suffered  enough. 

all  great  nmtktmm  tm  btotory.  ours  has 

tha  fewest  wars     Our  first  was  physically 

1 1  iparate  the  new  Idea  of  freedom  from  the 

The  second  and  third  were  to  preeerva 

Idea.    The  fourth  was  to  purify  It.    The 

wss  primarily  to  fraa  a  small  segmant 

1  he  Western  Uemtophere  and  the  flith  and 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

or  i»rw  ToaK 
n*  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  2.  1948 
Mr  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record.  I  include  an  article 
written  by  Lillie  Shultz.  which  appeared 
In  the  Nation  on  May  29.  1948: 

aarrAiir's  srrAJcr  iw  *n  asab  vicroaT 
(By  LlUle  Shultz) 
Lam  Succwa.  May  34— The  mask  has 
finally  disappeared  and  British  Intention  In 
Palestine  stands  clearly  revealed  If  any 
doubt  remained  that  the  British  are  deter- 
mined to  achieve  victory  for  the  Arabs,  the 
performance  of  Sir  Alexander  Cadogan  last 
week  in  the  Security  Council  dissipated  the 
last  shred  Not  only  did  he  make  a  success- 
ful effort  to  prevent  the  Council  from  brand- 
ing as  aggraaalon  the  open  Invasion  of  Pales- 
Une  by  the  Arab  states,  but  he  adopted  the 
Arab  line  that  the  United  Nations  had  no 
legal  right  to  dUpose  of  the  Palestine  ques- 
tion— although  Britain  brought  the  ques- 
tion to  the  UN— snd  Joined  the  Arabs  In  a 
demand  that  "the  present  Juridical  status  of 
Palestine"  be  determined.  Indeed,  Sir  Alex- 
ander dUtorted  the  facts  to  the  extent  of 
charging  that  the  Arab  Invasion  was  coun- 
tert)al8nced  by  Jewtoh  action. 

But  even  more  Important  than  thto  per- 
version of  truth  and  morality  is  the  open  rift 
between  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  United 
States.  In  refusing  to  support  the  American 
demand  that  the  Security  Council  invoke 
article  39  of  the  Charter  and  bring  about  col- 
lective action  to  restore  peace  In  the  Holy 
Land.  Britain  exposed  the  undercurrent  of 
rivalry  and  antagontom  which  has  been  In- 
creasing since  the  end  of  the  war.  At  no 
time  since  the  Issue  became  acu*e  in  1945 


Reviewing  the  record,  one  sees  clearly  that 
the  bonds  of  former  comradeship  In  war  and 
present  dependence  In  peace  have  not  pro- 
duced any  fundamental  concessions  by  Brlt- 
sln  to  American  desires  with  respect  to  Pal- 
estine.    It  was  the  British  who  refu.sed  to 
accept  the  unanimous  proposato  of  the  Anglo- 
American   Commission.     It  was   the   British 
who   turned  down   President  Truman's  re- 
quest in  1946  for  the  admission  to  Palestine 
of     100.000    Jewtoh    refugees.     Though    the 
Brlttoh  submitted  the  Palestine  question  to 
the  United  Nations  In  1947.  the  Foreign  Of- 
fice rejected  the  majority  report  of  the  United 
Nations'   Special    Comml— Ion    on   Palestine. 
In  the  General  A.ssembly  session  last  fall,  de- 
spite a  formal  pledge  of  neutrality,  the  Brlt- 
toh used  every  device  to  prevent  the  adoption 
of  the  partition  resolution.     After  the  ses- 
sion It  was  the  British  who  engineered  the 
sabouge  of  partition :  they  planned  the  Arab 
revolt,  supplied — and  still  supply — the  Arab 
states  with  arms  and  guidance,  exposed  the 
Jewtoh  community  of  Palestine  to  attack  and 
Palestine  Itself  to  chaos.     In  the  4  months 
which  followed  the  November  29  resolution 
they  succeeded  In  convincing  the  State  De- 
partment anew  that  partition   would   open 
the  Middle  East  to  Communist  penetration, 
endanger  oil  leases,  and  threaten  the  secu- 
rity of  the  western  world — argumenu  now 
exposed  as  false. 

Even  after  partition  had  been  all  but  for- 
mally abandoned  by  the  State  Department, 
the  British  refused  to  Join  the  United  States 
in  sn  alternative  plan.  In  the  General  As- 
sembly they  opposed  the  American  sugges- 
tion of  temporary  triisteeshlp  for  the  whole 
of  Palestine.  Behind  the  scenes  they  also 
worked  against  a  temporary  trusteeship  lor 
Jerusalem.  And  today  they  are  engaged  In 
a  last-ditch  fight  to  keep  the  Security  Coun- 
cil from  branding  the  Arab  revolt  as  an  act 
of  aggression. 

ObTloualy  the  Brlttoh  are  trying  to  Insure 
an  Arab  victory.  The  reasons  for  thto  be- 
come evident  as  one  studies  their  tactics. 

Some  10  dsys  before  the  end  of  the  recent 
special  session  of  the  General  Assembly,  and 
before  the  unexpected  recognition  of  the 
state  of  Israel  by  the  President  of  the  United 
SUtes.  the  British  were  making?  overtures  to 
the  Jews  at  Lake  Success  and  in  Palestine. 
They  were  prepared,  so  they  said,  to  recognize 
thst  partition  had  taken  place  In  exchange 
for  an  agreement  by  the  Jews  to  accept  Ab- 
dullah as  the  ruler  of  Arab  Pslestlne.  But 
at  the  same  moment.  Foreign  MlnLster  Bevln 
was  telling  the  House  of  Commons  that  Brit- 
ain would  continue  to  arm  the  Arab  states. 

On  April  38.  after  King  Abdullah  had  an- 
nounced hto  Intention  to  Invade  Palestine, 
Bevln  still  Insisted  that  BrlUln's  treaty  obli- 
gations. Including  the  training  and  flnmclng 
of  the  Transjordan  Arab  Legion,  would  be 
fulfilled.  On  May  14  uniu  of  the  legion  were 
not  only  still  In  Palestine,  but  the  British 
delivered  to  them  three  shiploads  of  arms, 
ammunition,  and  gasoline.  As  late  as  May 
18.  when  Abdullah  himself  announced  to  the 
Security  CoimcU  that  hto  legion  was  operat- 
ing   In    Palestine,    the    Brlttoh   foreign   and 
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colonial  offices  stated  that  Britain  would  not 
withdraw  Brlttoh  oOoera.  subsldlea.  or  muni- 
tions unless  the  United  Natiooa  dacided  that 
the  Arab  Legion  was  In  Pal— tint  lUcgally 
(thto  despite  the  fact  that  on  April  17  Sir 
Alexander  Cadogan  had  promised  the  Secu- 
rity Council  that  the  Arab  Legion  would  be 
withdrawn  from  Palestine  before  the  end  of 
the  mandate — a  promtee  repeated  by  Bevln 
on  April  38). 

What  to  behind  all  thto?  During  the  4 
mootha  between  November  39  and  April  10 
tbe  British  Government  hoped  that  the  Jews 
would  be  defeated  or  suffer  sufficient  mili- 
tary rererses  to  make  them  ready  to  cotn- 
promlae.  In  negotiations  with  the  Arab 
League  half  a  dosen  schemes  were  developed 
by  the  British  all  of  which  gave  Britain  base 
rights  In  Haifa  and  tbe  Negev.  One  scheme 
called  for  the  taking  over  of  all  Palestine  by 
Abdullah,  wtth  the  Jews  concentrated  Into  a 
ghetto  area  extending  from  Tel  Aviv  to  Athllt. 
Another  would  hare  parceled  out  Palestine 
among  the  Arab  states.  When  rivalries 
among  the  Arab  League  states  caused  these 
schemes  to  collapse,  Britain  hoped  through 
the  special  seealon  of  the  General  Assembly 
to  destroy  partition,  not  temporarily  but  for- 
ever, and  pave  the  way  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  so-called  federal  state. 

The  ooup  de  grace  to  thto  endeavor  was 
given.  lronicall>  enough,  by  the  small  pow- 
ers In  tha  United  Nat  tons — led  In  tbe  first 
Instance  by  two  British  dominions.  New 
Zealand  and  Australia.  The  brilliant  tactics 
of  the  Polish  delegate.  Juliuaa  Kata-Suchy. 
who  Joined  forces  with  the  representatives  of 
Guatemala.  Unigiiay,  Australia,  and  New 
Zealand,  defeated  both  trusteeship  and  Brit- 
ish countermaneuvers  and  brought  the  spe- 
cial session  to  the  very  moment  of  the  termi- 
nation of  the  mandate — May  15 — without 
supplanting  the  partition  resolution.  When, 
within  15  minutes  after  the  formal  end  of 
tbe  maiKlate.  the  President  of  the  United 
btates.  reversing  State  Department  policy, 
announced  recognition  oX  the  provtoional 
government  of  the  state  of  Israel,  the  parti- 
tion resolution  remained  the  legal  authority 
for  the  establishment  of  the  Jewtoh  state. 

The  President's  action  sUipped  the  Brlttoh 
of  their  pretended  "neutrality"  and  was  the 
signal  for  an  ail-out  tight  In  support  of  the 
Arabs.  ObTlously.  there  was  no  longer  any 
point  In  trying  to  negottote  a  compromise 
wtth  the  Jews,  who  were  now  conceived  to 
foe  In  the  orbit  of  the  United  SUtes  and 
whose  rights  under  partition  had  been  fully 
established. 

Even  before  thto  the  cracks  in  the  Anglo- 
American  alliance  had  become  plainly  vtolble 
On  May  12  the  United  States  had  called  toi 
the  appointment  of  a  high  commisaloner  ai 
the  Interim  authority  In  Palestine.  Thii 
proposal  was  based  on  a  suggestion  thrown 
out  by  Arthur  Creech  Jones,  the  Brlttoh  co- 
lonial secretary,  who  had  said  that  setting 
up  a  "humble"  authority  might  conserve  the 
assets  of  Palestine  and  Insure  contlnuatlorj 
of  communal  services.  But  the  British  were 
taking  no  chances.  On  April  28  a  letter 
marked  secret,  dealing  with  the  conserva- 
tion of  British  aasets  In  Palestine,  had  been 
sddressed  to  Dr.  Karel  Ltoicky,  chairman  of 
the  United  Nations  Palestine  Commission,  by 
Sir  Alexander  Cadogan.  A  copy  went  to 
Washington  and  was  circulated  among  of- 
ficials of  the  United  States  Government 
Nonetheless,  when  the  United  States  offered 
Its  resolution  to  create  a  high  commissioner 
It  blandly  Ignored  Britain's  desire  to  have 
the  protection  of  its  assets  specifically  guar- 
■ntaad   in  advance.     And  the  Brlttoh   were 


Important  these  assets  are  can  be 
from  the  terms  of  the  letter  to  Llslcky 
Sir  Alexander  wanted  the  commission  to 
know  before  tbe  mandate  ended  that  tte 
Brlttoh  demanded  the  safeguarding  ot  their 
oil  supplies,  their  commercial  Interests,  and 
thetr  Imports  of  potash  and  foodstuffs,  mainly 


citrus  and  other  fruits.    AboTe  all.  they  want- 
ed Brlttoh   Government   aaseta   aafegtiarded. 

In  hto  communication  Sir  Alexander 
{>olnted  out  that  Hto  Majesty's  Government 
had  both  movable  and  Immovable  assets  in 
Palestine.  Recognizing  that  it  would  be  im- 
possible to  dispose  of  all  Immovable  property 
before  the  mandate  ended,  he  wanted  it  un- 
derstood that  hto  Government  had  clear  title 
to  dispose  o'  Btich  assets  after  the  termina- 
tion of  the  mandate  in  any  way  It  saw  fit.  In 
the  matter  of  movable  assets,  constoting  espe- 
cially of  large  quantities  of  military  stores,  he 
asked  for  assurance  that  they  could  ulti- 
mately be  removed  either  to  Haifa  or  dtopoaed 
of  locally  after  August  1,  1948,  when  the  last 
British  troops  would  be  presumed  to  have  left 
Palestine. 

A  considerable  part  of  Sir  Alexander's  letter 
was  devoted  to  the  protection  of  British  oil 
Interests  in  Palestine,  including  the  pipe  line 
acroas  Palestine  to  Haifa  and  other  assets  of 
the  Iraq  Petroleum  Co.,  such  as  mining  rights, 
water  projects,  occupation  of  land,  and  so  on 
So  sure  was  It  of  future  control  that  on  April 
28,  tbe  British  Government  was  still  talking 
about  building  a  second  pipe  line  to  Haifa 
from  Iraq,  an  agreement  for  which  had  been 
signed  in  March  1948,  by  the  Brittoh  without 
prior  consultation  Mth  the  United  Nations 
Commission. 

Sir  Alexander  revealed  that  the  Consoli- 
dated Refineries  Co.  U  owned  entirely  by  the 
British,  that  British  Interests  own  474  per- 
cent of  the  Iraq  Petroleum  Co.  He  reported 
further  that  both  companies  operate  in 
Palestine  imder  agreements  with  the  Govern- 
ment of  Palestine  which  are  not  due  to  expire 
untU  January  2001  and  October  20C3.  Sir 
Alexander  wanted  assurance  that  these  agree- 
ments would  not  be  affected  by  the  termina- 
tion of  the  mandate  and  that.  In  addition, 
tbe  British  oil  companies  would  be  free  to 
expor  their  petroleimi  products  to  such  des- 
tinations and  in  such  quantities  as  they 
might  choose,  no  matter  what  authority  wa.s 
ultimately  established  in  Palestine.  Just  re- 
cently the  British  have  stopped  oil  shipments 
through  the  Haifa  pipe  line  In  order  to  de- 
prive the  Jewish  state  and  the  Jewish  arm!?? 
of  oil. 

Another  matter  which  concerned  the  Brit- 
ish was  the  fact  that  at  tbe  end  of  the  man- 
date they  would  have  no  treaty  rights  In 
Palestine  with  respect  to  commercial  under- 
takings, shippings,  or  civil  aviation.  They 
asked  the  Palestine  Commission  to  give  them 
assurance  in  advance  that  tbe  United  King- 
dom and  Colonial  Airlines  would  have  oper- 
ating permits  for  services  to,  from,  and 
through  Palestine. 

A  day  earlier  In  another  communication 
also  marked  secret.  Sir  Alexander  Cadogan 
stated  that  the  Brittoh  would  not  surreader 
the  assets  of  the  Palestine  Government  un- 
til there  had  been  "the  unqualified  prior  ac- 
ceptance as  a  charge  on  the  assets  of  Pales- 
tine of  (1)  all  liabilities  Incurred  by  the 
government  of  Palestine  prior  to  the  termi- 
nation of  the  mandate  on  May  15.  1948;  (2) 
responsibility  for  all  expenditures  incurred 
by  Hto  Majesty's  Oovemment  after  that  date 
for  the  account  of  Palestine;  and  (3)  His 
Majesty's  Government's  liability  in  respect 
of  the  3-percent  guaranteed  stock  referred 
to  In  paragraph  2-b  (1)  of  section  n  of  the 
inclosed  statement."  Sir  Alexander  also 
said  that  the  British  Government  would  re- 
gard the  "movable  assets  of  the  government 
of  Palestine  as  available  for  dtobursement 
by  them  to  meet  any  expenditure  Incurred 
by  Hto  Majesty's  Government  for  the  account 
of  Palestine  after  May  15.  1948." 

Simultaneously  the  commission  was  told 
that  May  15  the  cash  deficit  of  the  Palestine 
governnoent  would  be  £7,001358,  to  which 
tha  Brlttoh  added  the  sum  of  £1,995.000  for 
anticipated  dtobursements  after  May  15.  In- 
cluded in  these  charges  were  tbe  mainte- 
nance costs  of  tb«  Cyprus  refugee  camps  and 
the  seserance  pay  of  the  Brittoh  civil  staff. 


Thus  a  surplus  of  some  £50.000.000  in  Decem- 
ber 1947  was  turned  Into  s  deficit  of  almost 
£8.000,000  In  April  1948.  To  make  sure  they 
would  have  enough,  the  British  Impounded 
the  ftmcto  of  the  Palestine  Curr«i«:y  Board, 
totaling  approximately  £50.000.000. 

But  this  secret  attempt  to  nail  down,  in  ad- 
vance of  lu  departure,  all  the  assets  and  pre- 
rogatives of  the  control  It  was  about  to  re- 
imqutoh  was  only  one  aspect  of  Britain's 
plan  to  defend  its  strategic  interests  in  the 
Middle  East.  Having  failed  to  secure  stra- 
tegic control  of  Palestine  by  peaceful  agree- 
ment, Britain  Is  now  preparing  to  advance 
Its  strategic  alms  by  force,  and  the  Arab 
Legion  to  In  effect  Its  ersatz  army 

British  grand  strategy  to  directed  to  the 
following  goals: 

1.  A  corridor  from  Iraq  and  Transjordan  to 
tbe  Mediterranean  coast  at  G«sa.  This  aim 
partially  explains  why  units  ol  tly  Arab 
Legion  have  been  permitted  to  remain  in 
Palestine,  and  why  the  legion,  under ^l>e  per- 
sonal command  of  Olubb  Pasha,  still  an  offi- 
cer of  the  British  Army,  entered  the  country 
at  Jericho,  and  is  now  attempting  to  capture 
Jerusalem  and  establtoh  an  enclave  stretch- 
ing north  to  Ramallah  and  south  to  Hebron. 
With  the  Jertisalem  enclave  as  the  bridge- 
head, the  legion  hopes  to  open  a  corridor  to 
Gaza  through  Hebron  and  Beersheba  The 
armies  of  Egypt  have  stolen  a  march  on 
Abdullah  and  are  occupying  Gaea.  What 
will  happen  If  and  when  the  Egyptians  and 
the  Arab  Legion  meet  to  another  matter. 

Thto  corridor  to  meant  to  be  a  two-way 
street.  It  will  give  the  two  Hashlmlte  king- 
doms of  Iraq  and  Transjordan  their  long- 
desired  outlet  to  the  Mediterranean.  It  will 
give  the  Brlttoh  an  Inland  route  to  Trans- 
jordan and  Iraq.  The  Brlttoh  are  willing  to 
throw  the  Holy  City  of  Jerusalem  to  the 
Arabs  p>artly  because  It  to  the  brldgeheed  for 
thto  corridor,  partly  to  enable  their  puppet. 
Abdullah,  to  make  It  the  capital  ol  Trans- 
tordan  and  thiis  enhance  hto  prestige,  and 
partly  to  restore  Britain's  waning  popularity 
in  the  Arab  world. 

2.  l^e  second  strategic  line  which  Britain 
Is  gambling  for  Includes  the  port  of  Haifa, 
the  Haifa  pipe  line,  and  the  Hejaz  Railway, 
which  runs  southeast  from  Haifa  to  Trans- 
Jordan,  links  with  Syria,  and  continues 
southward  through  Transjordan  to  Maan.  A 
40-mile  extension  would  link  It  also  with 
Aqaba.  Last  week  the  press  reported  that 
King  Abdullah  with  hto  nephew,  the  Regent 
of  Iraq,  led  the  attack  on  Gesher.  a  Jewish 
village  Just  across  the  Transjordan  border.  In 
Itself  an  unimportant  objective.  But  a 
glance  at  the  map  shows  that  Gesher  is  the 
first  village  on  the  road  to  the  port  of  Haifa. 
If  the  Arab  Legion  can  reach  Haifa,  it  will 
iiMure  British -Arab  control  of  the  best  sea- 
port on  the  Mediterranean  and  of  the  pipe 
line  extending  from  Haifa  past  Gesher  to 
Transjordan:  moreover,  Haifa  is  only  about 
40  miles  from  Transjordan.  less  than  half  the 
distance  from  Gaza  to  Transjordan.  The 
Hejaz  Railway  is  already  controlled  by  the 
Brlttoh  and  Arabs:  the  pipe  line  was  turned 
over  to  Transjordan  a  few  weeks  before  the 
mandate's  end. 

3.  Britain's  third  objective  is  control  of  the 
Negev.  Today  the  largest  Brlttoh  mllltar-'  en- 
campment in  Palestine  to  at  Rafa  on  tbe  Pal- 
estine-Egyptlai.  border;  4.C00  troops  are  sta- 
tioned here,  and  there  are  extensive  installa- 
tions. Two  months  ago  the  British  negotiat- 
ed a  contract  with  the  Arab  owners  of  the 
land  for  a  27-yeaT  lease  renewable  at  3-year 
Intervato.  The  Brlttoh  have  no  Intention  oi 
rellnqutoblrxg  Rafa,  which  to  only  a  few  mUas 
from  Gaza.  A  new  Brittoh  scheme  calls  for  a 
Rafa-Gaza  link  through  Beersheba  to  the 
port  of  Aqaba,  and  thus  to  the  Bed  Sea;  tbe 
Gulf  of  Aden,  and  the  Indian  Ocean,  For  thto 
they  need  the  Negeb. 

4.  Egyptian  disaffection  has  compelled  the 
Brittoh  to  concentrate  their  armed  forces  to- 
day in  the  Canal  Zone,  which  to  owned  by 
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■C^.  In  Um  rapidly  developing  tltuatlon 
Brtttab  can  anticipate  agyptlan  preaaure 
aav*  avan  Uila  area.  They  are.  therefore. 
_  a  new  canal  at  Aqaba  ai  a  po«- 
Wbat'tute  for  tha  Suez  Canal.  ThU 
wotUd  give  them  direct  acccaa  to  the  Red  t^ta 
control  of  the  Indian  Ocean. 
Bven  If  ihU  scheme  U  not  carrlec  out. 
fo»  of  Aqaba  mean*  for  the  BrltUh  con- 
of  a  direct  route  from  the  new  baaa  In 
Eaat  Africa,  to  Oaza  and  the  ICedlter- 
.  or  to  their  baaea  In  Transjordan  and 
Ttiat  la  .-7hy  laat  fall  the  State  Depart - 
It.  at  the  In-tance  of  the  Brltlah.  put 
pnaaur  on  the  Jewlah  Agency  to  yield 
..jDib  and  the  port  of  Aqaba.  Other 
ilderatlona  were  the  poaalbUlty  oi  estab- 
Ualllng  Brltlah  basea  In  the  Negeb  near  the 
Catal  2U)ne.  far  from  any  areas  now  Inhab- 
it*. I,  and  the  belief  that  there  u  oU  In  the 
Net  eh. 

Iirltaln'i  determination  to  control  the 
Nai  «v  nplalna  lu  oppoaltlon  to  any  move 
In  Ihe  Security  Cotincll  to  declare  the  .*j-ab 
8ti  taa  aggrcaaora  and  to  any  other  action 
thi  t  would  end  hoatUltles.  If  It  can  bring 
ab<  >ut  an  Arab  victory.  It  hopea  to  be  cast  in 
th<  role  of  mediator  between  the  Jews  and 
Ariibs;  In  that  case  the  Negev  will  be  the 
pr!:a  It  will  ask  from  the  Jews  for  peace 
an  I  protection  within  severely  controlled 
bo  mdarlea. 

^  niether  or  not  the  British  succeed  will 
dei  tend  to  an  Important  degree  on  the  vigor 
wli  h  which  the  United  SUtaa  now  movea  to 
protect  the  aUta  it  haa  racognlaad.  Pravloua 
Department  connivance  with  the  For- 
Oflca  has  given  Britain  reason  to  hope 
American  recognition  of  the  State  of 
may  be  merely  a  political  gesture.  But 
hardly  conceivable  that  the  President  at 
United  States  will  now  permit  the  BrltMl 
t  or  the  sUtes  It  Influencea  to 
out  a  Machiavellian  scheme  which  un- 
not  simply  American  Interesta  In 
liiiddle  Xaat  but,  much  more  Important, 
and  morality, 
tacognltlon  muat  now  ba  supported  by  (1 ) 
of  Haganah;  (2)  a  continued  arms 
agalnat  the  Arab  states:  (3)  a 
to  the  British,  backed  by  appro- 
panaltlaa  which  Waahlngton  la  In  a 
poUtlon  to  tmpoaa;  (4)  an  unrelenting  effort 
prlng  about  action  by  the  Security  Council 
the  Arab  Statea  as  aggraaaora.  Thia 
the  kind  of  action  that  talks.  And  It 
ba  talk  that  the  Brltlah  and  Araba 
woLld  understand. 
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Ti  ward  a  Trade- Pact  Compromise — Aa 
Editorial  Froai  tkc  New  York  Jooraai 
•f  Commerce 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

IjlON  BERTRAND  W.  GEARHART 

or  cAuroaMU 

y  THX  Houss  or  RKPRSBKNTATTW 

Thursday.  May  20.  I94i 

At.  GEARHART  Mr  Speaker,  in  the 
fa  e  of  the  State  £>epartment's  uncom- 
prpmialng  demand  that  the  Trade  Agree- 
U  Act  of  1934  be  extended  without 
dotting  of  an  "1"  or  the  crossing  of  a 
'  the  editorial  from  the  May  7  Isstie 
the  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce 
1  t>e  found  very  Interesting  and  moai 
Uifcely  by  the  membership. 

rhe  editorial  to  which  I  refer,  an  adi- 
trial  entitled  "Toward  a  Trade-Pact 
CcmpromiM"  is.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
fo  lowing : 
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TOWAID    A    TEADK-PACT    COMraOMISX 

Current  congreaalonal  deliberations  over 
the  extension  of  the  Trade  Agreementa  Act 
of  1934  may  be  headed  for  a  deadlock,  spell- 
ing the  end  of  the  act  by  June  13.  lU  preaent 
expiration  date,  unleaa  a  reasonable  and  work- 
able compromlae  plan  la  worked  out  quickly. 
The  administration  seeka  a  S-year  exten- 
sion of  the  act.  Counterpropoaala  that  have 
been  made  range  from  discontinuation  of 
the  reciprocal -trade  policy  to  a  stop-gap. 
1-year  eztenaton  without  any  Immediate 
changes. 

A  1-year  extension  without  major  changes 
in  the  act  would  seem  the  beat  way  out  of 
a  tough  situation  even  though  It  would  give 
the  Democratic  Party  an  opportunity  to  make 
the  foreign-trade  policy  an  election  Issue,  and 
even  though  such  an  action  would  merely 
postpone  the  necessary  basic  decision  on 
our  future   trade  pollclea. 

But.  with  time  working  against  a  com- 
plete review  of  tbeae  pollclea  now.  a  1-year 
extension  would  be  preferable  to  the  possible 
alternative  of  expiration  of  the  act  next 
month  or  Ita  extension  with  some  amend- 
menu  wbich,  though  designed  to  protect 
American  Industry  against  harm  from  urlff 
concessions,  would  actually  throw  the  whole 
Issue  of  trade  agreemenU  back  Into  the  lap 
of  Congress  with  ail  the  pitfalls  of  tradi- 
tional tariff  logrolling. 

Moat  Important  point  In  favor  of  a  1-year 
extension  la  the  consideration  that  such 
action  would  not  reverse  our  foreign  policy. 
Our  foreign  frlenda  should  not  Interpret 
such  a  solution  as  wllUngneas  to  relinquish 
our  role  of  leadership  In  International  affairs 
at  this  crucial  Junctiire.  This  would  be  the 
reaction  were  we  to  drop  the  Trade  Agree- 
ments Act  completely  or  even  II  Congress 
would  limit  the  authority  of  the  adminis- 
tration In  trade  negotiations  by  Inalatlng  on 
congreaalonal  ratification. 

The  chief  reason  for  the  growing  wave  of 
crltlclam  agalnat  the  reciprocal  trade  agree- 
ment policy  la  the  belief  that,  with  economic 
conditions  abroad  being  what  they  are,  thla 
country  la  giving  aaray  valuable  conceaatons 
without  Immediate  compensatory  returns. 

The  over-all  Geneva  trade  agreement  la 
cited  aa  the  outstanding  case  In  point. 

It  Is  true,  of  course,  that  at  preaent  the 
trade  agreement  policy  abroad  la  being  ob- 
served largely  In  Ita  breach.  Wttneaa  the 
trend  toward  the  Impoaltlon  of  more  and 
more  Import  quotaa  and  the  continuing  cur- 
rency blocs.  It  la  the  height  of  something 
or  other  that,  a  few  days  ago,  a  spokesman 
of  the  three  Benelux  countries  found  It  nec- 
aaaary  to  warn  that  foodatuffs  were  piling  up 
In  Holland  and  that  Imports  of  such  Items 
as  steel,  fertilizers,  window  glaaa  and  cement 
from  Belgium  and  Luxemburg  could  t>e  In- 
creased were  It  not  for  currency  dlfBcultlea. 

Current  trade  and  currency  reatrlctlons, 
however,  are  largely  a  reflection  of  war  dlalo- 
catlons  and  abnormally  heavy  reliance  upon 
the  United  Stataa  for  supplies  to  meet  pant- 
up  demand,  reconatructlon  neada.  and  nor- 
mal requirements.  To  point  to  the  above 
atkortcomlngB.  thua.  la  not  an  argument 
agalnat  our  foralgn  trade  policy  per  se.  In- 
stead It  la  merely  a  reminder  that  reliance 
on  this  policy  alone  la  not  enough  to  build 
tor  a  larger  world  trade  In  the  future. 

If  a  trada-agraament  policy  la  to  work  In 
the  future,  there  must  t>a  genuine  reciproc- 
ity. Instead  at  a  mar*  Santa  Claua  attitude 
on  otir  part  which  all  too  many  foralgn  coun- 
trlaa  have  coma  to  take  for  granted. 

ThU  brlnga  up  the  all -Important  problem 
of  Industrial  safeguards  under  such  a  trade- 
agreement  policy 

It  la  one  of  the  moat  dlSealt  proMama  In 
etataamanahlp  to  strike  a  propar  balance  ba- 
twaan  poCantial  hurra  to  individual  indua- 
trtaa  and  the  potential  tMoaflta  to  the  econ- 
omy aa  a  whoto.  If  our  foreltn-trada  policy 
la  to  ba  baaad  on  tba  naoaaalty  of  a  high 


level  of  export,  the  risk  of  at  least  temporary 
disadvantages  for  Individual  Industries  can- 
not be  eliminated. 

The  problem  then  la  to  hold  such  rlaka 
within  reasonable  limits  and  to  act  quickly 
If.  as  a  result  of  unforeseen  contingencies, 
the  future  of  a  vital  Industry  appears  In 
Jeopardy. 

This  la  why  escape  clauses  are  neceaaary 
In  all  trade  agreements  and,  even  more  Im- 
portant, why  the  recourse  to  these  escape 
clauses.  If  this  Is  called  for,  must  not  be 
dominated  by  the  State  Department,  which 
has  negotiated  an  agreement  and  therefore 
haa  a  strong  Interest  In  keeping  It  Intact. 

There  has  been  some  criticism  against  the 
present  aafeguards.  Congress.  therefore, 
should  look  carefully  Into  the  question  of 
how  the  present  escape  clause  mechanism  can 
be  strengthened  In  order  to  Increase  Indus- 
try's confidence  In  the  reciprocal  trade-agree- 
ment program  so  that  It  may  be  maintained 
as  a  long-term  American  policy. 


Resolution  of  Logan  Coanty  (III.) 
Bankers'  Federation 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LESLIE  C.  ARENDS 

or  nxiNois 
TS  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  2.  1948 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
Just  received  a  copy  of  a  resolution 
passed  by  the  Logan  County  (lU.)  Bank- 
ers' Federation  under  date  of  May  27. 
1948.  which  is  so  pointed  and  so  sound 
that  I  desire  to  Incorporate  such  resolu- 
tion with  my  remarks  The  resolution 
reads  as  follows: 

Whereas,  as  bankers  In  our  local  communl- 
tlea,  we  are  quite  conacloua  of  the  very  large 
sunu  of  money  that  have  gone  from  our  re- 
apectlve  communities  In  recent  months  In 
payment  of  Income  taxes;  and 

Whereaa  we.  the  members  of  the  Logan 
Coimty  Bankers'  Pederatlon.  feel  that  the 
matter  should  be  called  to  the  attention  of 
the  nUnols  State  Bankers'  Association  at  lU 
meeting  next  week:  Now.  therefore,  the 
Logan  County  Bankers'  Federation,  In  meet- 
ing aaaambled  this  Uay  37.  1»48— 

Besolve.  That  thla  matter  be  called  to  the 
attention  of  the  Illinois  State  Bankera'  As- 
sociation at  Its  annual  meeting;  that  aald 
asaodatlon  be  requeated  to  formulate  and 
adopt  a  reaolutlon  requeatlng  that  our  Fed- 
eral Government  (1)  abolish  noneaaentlal 
Oovamment  Joba;  (3)  reduce  Oovemment 
ezpandltures;  (3)  eliminate  duplication  of 
State  functlona;  (4)  reduce  income  taxes;  ba 
It  further 

Resolved.  That  we  requeat  that  the  Illlnola 
State  Bankers'  Aaaoclation  preaent  this  mat- 
ter to  the  American  Bankers'  Association, 
and  request  that  the  American  Bankera' 
Association  paaa  atmllar  reaolutlona;  ba  it 
further 

Meaolved.  That  copiea  of  thla  reaolutlon  ba 
sent  to  the  Illinois  Bankers'  Association. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  seems  to  me  that  the 
Logan  County  Bankers'  Federation  are 
thinking  in  the  proper  direction  and  to- 
ward the  goals  this  Oovernment  must 
reach  if  we  are  to  maintain  economic 
stability  In  this  country.  Many  of  us 
in  the  Congress  have  been  continuously 
fighting  to  reduce  appropriations  and  to 
abolish  nonessential  Oovernment  Jobs 
but  must  admit,  with  all  frankness,  that 
we  have  not  been  able  to  come  as  cIom 
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to  doing  this  aa  we  had  hoped  or  desired 
because  of  the  fact  that  the  Chief  Execu- 
tive and  all  departments  and  agencies  of 
Oovernment  have  contl'auously  worked 
against  the  best  efforts  of  the  legislative 
branch  to  reach  such  objectives.  There- 
fore, Mr.  Speaker,  it  becomes  clear  in  the 
minds  of  most  of  us  that  if  we  are  to 
accomplish  such  purposes  as  this  resolu- 
tion sets  forth,  we  must  have  an  execu- 
tive in  the  White  House  who  will  coop- 
erate with  the  legislative  branch.  An 
opportunity  to  create  such  a  situation 
will  come  in  November  of  194S  and  it  is 
then  I  trust  that  all  good  sound  thinking 
Americans  will  work  together  toward  the 
end  that  a  Republican  President  may  be 
elected  who  will  work  with  and  through  a 
Republican  Congress  and  thereby  create 
a  sound  and  practical  bu.siness  adminis- 
tration in  Government  affairs.  Only 
through  such  a  set-up  can  this  country 
expect  to  remain  «conomicaUy  strong. 


The  Yalta  A^eement 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHRISTIAN  A.  HERTER 

or  MASSAC  H  UBEI  I'S 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRBSENTAllVES 

Wednesday,  June  2.  1948 

Mr.  HERTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  May 
13.  1948,  I  misstated  certain  facts  with 
respect  to  the  Yalta  agreement,  having 
based  my  statement  on  what  I  believed 
to  be  correct  information.  However,  I 
am  now  in  receipt  of  a  letter  from  the 
Acting  Archivist  of  the  United  States 
which  I  am  glad  to  insert  here  in  order 
that  the  error  of  fact  might  be  corrected : 

Tm  Natiowal  AacHtvES, 
WoMhington,  D.  C  May  25,    1948. 
Hon.  Chxistiam  A.  Hextzr. 
Hoiise  of  Representatives. 

Dear  Mk.  Hn-m:  My  attention  has  t>een 
called  to  the  following  statement  reported 
on  page  6813  of  the  CoitGaEssioNAL  Raooao 
of  May  13,  1M8,  as  having  been  made  by  you 
on  the  nooT  of  the  Houae  of  Repreaentatlves 
during  the  coarse  of  your  remarks  on  an 
amendment  offered  by  you  to  House  Joint 
Resolution  342: 

"No  one  haa  ever  yet  been  able  to  get  at 
the  original  (agreement  signed  at  Yalta  by 
Preeldent  Roosevelt]  because  all  the  ofllelal 
papers  were  removed  from  the  White  House 
and  are  now  In  peeking  -eaaes  at  Hyde  Park 
and  no  one  has  aceeaa  to  them,  because  the 
trustees  to  whom  they  have  been  turned  over 
feel  that  they  are  no  longer  public  docu- 
ments." 

The  original  Yalta  agreement  Is  In  the 
possession  of  the  Department  of  State  and 
could  be  made  accessible.  I  am  certain,  to 
any  respon£lble  party  The  qtiestton  as  to 
tba  ownership  of  President  Rooaerelt's  papers 
was  tubmttted  to  the  surrogate's  court  of 
Ducbess  County  by  tba  executors  of  his  es- 
Ute.  Thla  court,  on  July  31,  1M7,  decided 
that  Presklent  Roosevelt  during  hu  lifetime 
had  made  a  valid  and  effectlvt  gift  of  his 
papara  to  Uaa  Oovernment.  Thaaa  papers  are 
now  In  the  library  at  Hyda  Park  and  are 
avaUabla  for  tisa  subjact  to  tha  ragutattons 
at  tJM  Archivut  of  tha  Dnltad  Sutas  Oov- 
amlng  tt»  amutdj.  protaction,  and  usa  of 
hiatortod  amtmM  In  tba  FrankUn  D.  Room- 
valt  Ubrary.  published  In  tha  Padarai  Bagta- 
Ur  oo  BcptMBbar  10,  1»47. 


I  have  taken  the  Uberty  of  calling  your 
attention  to  these  facta  In  tha  hope  that 
there  will  be  no  misapprehensions  concern- 
ing the  sUtus  of  the  Roosevelt  papers.  A 
marked  copy  of  the  Eighth  Annual  Report 
or  the  Archivist  at  the  United  States  as  to 
the  Pranklln  D.  Roosevelt  Lll)rary  Is  enclosed 
for  your  Information. 
Sincerely  yours, 

WATm  C.  GaovKS. 
Actin^f  Archivist  of  the  VnUed  States. 


Railroad  Pensions 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  MARGARET  CHASE  SMITH 

or  iCAimi 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  2.  1948 

Mrs.  SMITH  of  Maine.  Mr.  Speaker. 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Reooko,  I  include  the  following  ad- 
drees  delivered  br  me  at  Portland.  Maine, 
on  May  16,  1946: 

I  have  a  very  soft  spot  In  my  heart,  and 
a  very  great  deal  of  admiration,  for  railroad- 
ers, both  working  and  retired.  I  admire  the 
loyalty  you  have  always  shown  to  yoxir  Job 
and  your  industry.  I  admire  the  splendid 
way  In  which  you  cooperate  with  one  an- 
other. And  I  admire  the  quiet,  efficient  way 
In  which  you  eatabllah  goals  for  yourself 
and  then  systematically  achieve  them. 

One  such  goal,  of  course,  has  been  good, 
sound  retirement  legislation.  Please  don't 
misunderstand  me.  I  am  not  saying  that 
the  aystem  you  now  bave  la  the  beat  of  all 
possible  systems.  I  am  saying  only  that 
your  generation  of  retired  railroad  workers 
Is  much  better  ofl  than  the  generations  which 
had  to  depend  for  their  pensions  on  the  gen- 
erosity of  individual  railroads.  And  even  if 
the  railroad  was  truly  generous.  Its  pocket- 
book  was  not  always  as  large  as  its  heart. 
Consequently,  many  a  man  or  woman 
reached  retirement  age  only  to  find  that 
there  was  no  money  left  in  the  pension  kitty 
and  be  waa  doomed  to  pass  his  declining 
years  entirely  without  Income.  Even  after 
you  began  to  draw  a  pension  sometimes,  your 
road  wUl  fall  oo  hard  times  and  joxir  pen- 
sion would  be  cut  down  or  taken  away  en- 
tirely. 

It  was  all  the  men  and  women  of  the  rail- 
roads, working  together  through  their  or- 
ganizations, who  brought  an  end  to  that 
kind  of  uncertainty.  I  don't  have  to  re- 
mind anyone  here,  I  think,  of  what  a  strug- 
gle it  waa.  First  you  bad  to  fight  to  get  a 
bill  paaaed  to  make  your  retirement  system 
uniform,  and  reliable,  and  under  Govern- 
ment supervision.  That  was  in  1934.  before 
there  was  such  a  thing  as  social  security, 
so  you  were  real  pioneers.  And  you  under- 
went all  the  hardshlpa  that  are  common  to 
pioneers.  That  first  act  was  thrown  out  by 
the  Supreme  Court  and  you  had  to  atart  over. 
The  next  act.  In  1036,  waa  on  its  way  to  the 
sama  fata  until  your  labor  leaders  got  to- 
gether with  railroad  management  and  ef- 
fected a  compromlae.  The  result  of  their 
agreement,  as  you  know,  waa  the  Railroad 
Retirement  Act  of  1037— a  pretty  good  bUl 
for  its  time.  Aft«r  It  bad  t>een  in  fore*  for 
a  wblla.  expartaaoa  sbowed  that  it  needed  Im- 
provemanta  bars  and  tbere.  On«  of  Its  most 
seriotis  abortoomlngs.  as  I  recall,  was  that  It 
was  undcr-ftsazused.  That  la.  tha  money 
coming  la  for  ratlremant  tazea  waan't  enotjgh 
to  fO  on  IndaOnltely  paying  retlramant  and 
daatb  banaflts. 

You  mlgbt  think  that  It  would  be  a  almpla 
matter  to  go  to  Congieaa  and  aay    "This  la 


wrong,  and  that  could  ba  Improved,  ard  be- 
sides that,  the  tax  rate  should  be  increased 
by  ao  much."  The  railroad  labor  boys  who 
come  to  Waahipgton  each  year  to  protect  your 
Intereata,  however,  could  taU  you  different. 
It  took  literally  years,  and  whole  volumes  of 
testimony  and  debate,  to  achieve  the  Crosaer 
amendments  of  1944S.  I  know  many  of  tboae 
men  well.  I  see  them  often,  and  I  know  how 
hard  they  work.  You  are  to  be  congratulated 
on  having  chosen  people  of  their  callt>eT.  their 
earnestness  and  slneerlty.  to  fight  in  your 
behalf. 

Sometimes  I  wonder  how  mucb  you  bear 
of  the  results  of  their  work.  Of  course,  you 
know  the  so-called  Croaaer  Act  was  passed 
in  1944.  Many  at  you  received  Increases  in 
your  annuities  because  of  It.  But  acta  of 
Contn'eae  must  neceasarlly  be  drawn  up  In 
legal  language  that  wUl  cover  every  possible 
contingency  or  set  of  circumstances  that 
could  conceivably  crop  up.  You  have  to  sit 
down  with  a  copy  of  an  act  like  the  railroad 
retirement  amendments  of  1946  and  actually 
translate  each  line  into  simple  English  in 
order  to  get  a  clear  plctvire  of  what  it  really 
means  to  the  people  It  affecta;  In  this  case, 
what  it  means  to  yo«. 

I  went  over  the  Croaaer  amendments  that 
way  before  I  voted  for  them  in  194S.  I  have 
with  me  today  the  list  I  made  ttien  for  my 
own  guidance.  Perhaps  you  would  be  in- 
tereated  to  hecu*  It.  It  is.  In  a  sense,  a  record 
of  accomplishments — yours  and  your  labor- 
organtntion  representatives.  This,  as  I  see 
It,  is  what  the  present  Railroad  Retirement 
Act  bolls  down  to: 

1.  A  full  annuity  for  any  totally  disabled 
railroader  with  10  years'  service.  (Under  the 
old  act  he  had  to  have  80  years  of  service 
or  be  at  least  00  years  of  age.  in  which  event 
the  annuity  to  which  he  would  have  been  en- 
titled on  the  basis  of  service  and  earnings 
was  reduced  a  certain  amount  for  every 
month  he  lacked  of  being  65  ) 

2.  A  full  annuity  for  any  railroader  with 
20  years'  service  who  becomes  too  disabled 
to  continue  his  regular  Job.  (Under  the  old 
act  you  had  to  be  totally  and  permanently 
diaabled  in  order  to  get  a  disability  annuity.) 

3.  A  floor  under  annuities,  which  makes 
$50  the  lowest  amotmt  that  the  average  raU- 
roader.  who  has,  say,  17  years  of  service,  can 
get  In  retirement  pay.  (This  is  f^3  a  month 
higher  than  the  minimum  under  the  old  act.) 

4.  Annuities  for  railroad  widows  aged  96 
or  over.  (Under  the  old  act,  a  railroader 
could  provide  an  annuity  for  his  widow  only 
by  agreeing  to  have  his  own  annuity  re- 
duced.) 

6.  Annuities  for  railroad  widows  of  any  age 
who  have  In  their  care  dependent  children 
of  the  employee. 

6.  An  annuity  for  each  dependent  child. 
Such  an  annuity  continues  until  the  child 
reaches  18  or  ceases  to  be  dependent.  (The 
old  act  made  no  provision  for  surviving 
children.) 

7.  Annuities  for  the  dependent  parents  of 
each  deceased  employee  who  leaves  no  widow 
or  children.  (The  old  act  made  no  provi- 
sion for  annuities  for  parents.) 

8.  A  lump-sum  payment  to  survivors  If 
there  is  no  one  to  whom  an  annuity  la  im- 
mediately payabla.  (A  Widow  less  than  65 
and  with  no  children  would  get  a  lump-sum 
payment  at  the  time  of  her  husband's  death 
and  then  get,  In  addition,  an  annuity  be- 
ginning when  she  reached  65  )  One  espe- 
cially Important  thing  about  the  Croaaer  Act, 
it  seema  to  me,  was  Its  effect  on  railroad 
widows.  Under  the  old  act.  if  a  railroader 
retired,  drew  an  annuity  for  a  while,  aiul 
then  died,  hia  widow  was  luually  left  with 
nothing,  aa  far  as  the  Retirement  Act  was 
concerned.  This  la  tbe  way  it  workad  A 
oartam  amount  of  money — 4  percent  of  tbe 
railroader's  average  aarnings  from  1937  on — 
was  aarmarked  as  a  dsatb  bansflt.  If  b« 
dlsd  before  b«  retired  that  amount  went  to 
bis  widow.    U  bs  lived  long  enou^  to  rt- 


y* 


I 


\ 
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tiff*   bfuwmyt.  tmd  noac  r»llfoad«n  40, 

^Ut  I  •  f««V  MMMfel  if  tfraWllK  MUMtUM  «M 
MMtlfil  t«  MAMl  MM  tlM«M«k  taMMM- 
UH\r.     TIM    OMB   VMit   OS   tfrMhOf   Ml   ■»- 

0Uiiy.  o<  •ouTM,  M  Umc  m  b«  UvmI:  but 
«l4n  b«  dl«d  bte  kceount  wm  ekiMd.    Tb«rt 
oothlni  ror  hu  widow.    Tb*  ooljr  w«y 

pt  Mvitad  tlMt  sltiMtlon  «m  for  tiM 
Ml  MStftr  M  afrw  to  taJi«  ■  raduetd  an- 
BU  IT  bttnMlf  ao.  U  ha  di«d  &nt.  tiM  dlffw- 
9tu  •  would  tM  paid  to  bla  widow  u  an  fen* 
Du  ty  But  *«i7  f«w  rkllro«den  bad  a  Urgt 
•Q(  uch  annuity  coming  In  lb«  first  plaoa  to 
to*  ftbU  to  affurd  a  reduction.  And  even  U 
th*T  m*d«  tbat  Mcrlflca.  it  dldn  t  always 
woi  k  out  waU.  Somatlmaa  tbe  wife  dttod 
fin ;.  Tban  tba  man.  bavlnc  made  a  barfatn. 
OM  Idn't  gat  out  of  It.  H«  bad  to  b«  content 
wtl  It  bis  cut-down  annuity  (or  tbe  rest  o( 
bis  life.  That's  not  uue  any  more.  Under 
tb4  preaent  act.  tbe  widow  of  an  aunul- 
tat  t  geu  an  annuity  In  b.  r  own  rlgbt.  and 
wli  bout  any  sacrifice  on  tbe  part  o(  ber 
bu  >band  during  hU  llTetlme 

\  rell.  ao  mucb  for  counting  our  bteaatngs 
Le<  's  look  at  tbe  otber  side  of  tbe  picture 
fot  a  moment.  U  Isn't  pretty.  Prlcea  bare 
(oite  sky  blgb.  Pensions  bsve  luyed  wbsre 
tb<  y  were.  Moat  of  tbem  baven't  chanfpd 
alnc*  1837,  when  you  could  buy  two  aacfcs 
fu  I  of  groceriea  with  a  $2  bill.  What  are  we 
gol  Of  to  do  about  It? 

'  "be  first  thing  to  do.  I  tblnk.  U  coordinate 
ou  foreas.  Tbe  laat  time  I  counted  tbere 
w*  '*  22  separate  and  distinct  bills  before 
for  tbe  amendment  of  tbe  Railroad 
It   Act.     Some  of  tbem  are  purely 

but    most   of   them    would   affect 

naounts  of  annuities  you  receive  or  tbe 
tlxle  St  which  you  would  receive  It 

!  loms  of  tbem  sound  wonderful,  until  jou 
stJ  rt  flgtirtng  out  bow  mucb  they  would 
CO  It.  Then  you  discover  tbat  what  would 
ba>pen  would  be  tbat  a  few  people  would 
ge  bigb  annultlea  at  an  early  age.  tben  tbe 
fu  id  would  collapse  from  too  much  strain 
anl  thereafter  nobody  would  get  anything 

t  bas  been  my  experience  that  the  railroad 
M  or  organisations,  bacauae  they  pool  tbcir 
tmamem  and  work  together,  have  sMtUrat 
tm  Unkm  for  studying  such  things  as  tbe 
pr  ibable  cosu  of  certain  types  of  legislation 
W:  ten  I  talked  to  them  about  Increaalnt  re- 
tli  iment  Incooiea  for  railroaders  I  found  they 
hal  not  been  idle.  But  they  bad  proceeded 
wl  h  sensible  caution.  Of  course  they  want 
antiultle*  Increased.  They  are  working  fi>r 
Ul  iimilTTT  aa  well  as  for  you.  and  they'll  b; 
^  miam  retlransnt  pay  themselves  some  day 
T»  tj  realUe  what  a  hard  time  their  retired 
fe  low  railroaders  are  having,  and  they  are 
m  at  aacar  to  aaa  some  adjustments  made 
Ui  It  wtll  brlnf  pensions  more  In  line  wub 
pr  ces 

lememberlng  the  days  when  private  pen- 
slm  plans  collapaed.  and  the  tragic  teault» 
IQ  afed  oien  and  women,  one  of  their  first 
ag  ttmrm  to.  how  to  protect  tbe  retire— at 
fu  Id  The  obvious  answer  might  saem  to  be 
"I  r  rsUln«  ts«es." 

lut  raumg  taxsa  would  piacs  a  great  bur- 
«l  rt  on  the  workinf  nOn&tan.  so  greet  • 
feirden  that  tba  propoaal  would  probably 
M  rer  pass  In  ConcrMi.  Oisursasmtn  would 
bi  fluodad  wtth  protaau  from  railroad  work- 
*r  I.  and  would.  aeeordin»ly.  vote  against  tbe 

bt  1. 

Tbe  only  alternative  stsned  to  be  to  find 
w  t  whether  any  more  retirement  meaay 
M  uld  pneatbly  be  squeesad  out  of  tbe  prsMSt 
111  nd  without  putting  it  on  the  rocks.  Tba 
la  Mr  arnnM*t*dM  vent  to  tbe  beet  setuarlas 
tifjr  MtlM  tad  And  sat  tbem  to  work  on 
lit  probtam  After  much  flouring.  It  was 
t  tany  dataraUiMd  tbst  antiuitiea  eould  be 
irrreasid  tnm  »  to  »  piTvant  (with  tba 
tr  •Btest  mwuii  folac  to  ma  leweat  bracfeaM) 
w  thnut  raising  taiM  and  without  serlOMly 
ti  danger ing  the  fund  One  bill  now  bafovs 
K     m.    MM.    11  u Mttki    an 
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_^ I  thiok  that  tba  increase 

_  I't  Martf  ■•  BitMb  as  we'd  ttka  for  you 
M  haea.  But  we  must  fs«e  tbe  fs«t  tbat 
stMb  an  Increase  Is  tbe  most  tba  rettremant 
fund  aaa  aflovd.  Canffssa  la  aartamiy  nat 
likaly  to  apptaw  aa  toaraaaa  so  great  that 
tbar*  un  t  enough  menay  to  pay  (or  It  Tbat 
being  the  case,  H.  B.  MM.  la  tbe  bUl  with 
the  beet  cbsnoe  of  paaslag;  the  bUl  tBat  will 
be  best  for  you  In  th*  long  run  baaaoaa  It 
will  leave  your  retirement  fund  m  sound 
condition;  and  tbe  bill  that  has  at  least 
aa  of  tbe  national  railway  unions  solidly 
behind  it 

Jxist  ss  WIU  Rogers  used  to  know  nothing 
sxcept  what  he  read  in  the  papers,  so  a  Con- 
gressman knows  nothing  about  what  you 
want  except  what  be  reads  in  your  lattars.  If 
b^  gets  a  few  letters  from  retired  railroaders 
who  want  one  bill,  and  a  few  advocating 
quit*  a  different  measure,  and  a  few  more 
who  have  still  a  different  Idea,  naturally  he 
concludes  tbat  the  retired  railroaders  them- 
selves aren't  sure  what  they  wsnt  snd  con- 
sequently he  has  very  little  guidance  for  his 
vote  Thst  situation,  repealed  with  435  dif- 
ferent Members  of  Congreaa.  can  have  only 
one  reault  Tbe  aaaalon  will  end  without  any 
legislation  to  Improve  your  Income. 

I  don't  want  to  see  that  happen,  and  I'm 
stire  you  don't  either  I  tblnk  we  can  avoid 
It.  if  we  can  Just  get  together  on  one  blU 
It  seems  to  me  that  the  logical  rallying  point 
should  be  H  R  saas  Inthe  Rouse,  and  S  1437. 
which  Is  tbe  Senate  veralor  of  the  same 
bill.  Back  up  your  labor  organisations  by 
letting  Congress  know  you  want  tboae  bills 
n  you  do  that,  then  1  honestly  believe  you 
have  a  good  chance  of  winning  a  pension 
Increase  with  tbe  next  3  montha. 


Increase  of  Annuities  of  Retired  lUilroad 
Worker! 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  FRANCIS  J.  LOVE 

or   WXST   VTBOtlfl* 

IN  THE  HOUSl  or  RffPRESENTATTVES 

Wednesday,  June  2.  194t 

Mr.  LOVE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Ricoao,  I 
Include  the  following  statement  made  by 
me  before  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce: 

Mr  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Comnterce. 
I  should  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
speak  to  you  In  behalf  of  our  retired  rail- 
road workers.  I  am  appealing  to  the  com- 
mittee to  report  suitable  legUlatlon  to  tbe 
floor  of  tbe  House  of  RaptaaanUtlvca  pro- 
viding for  a  "coat  of  UttrnfT  tncraaaa  m 
retirement  annultlea. 

Today  the  average  monthly  annuity  for 
thest  retired  employees  li  spproximstely  170 
Due  to  the  increased  cost  of  Uvlng.  970  now 
buys  what  040  bought  when  tba  annultlea 
wera  graatsd. 

Savaaty  dollars  per  month  Is  eartalnly  In- 
adequate to  purchaae  tba  uscisslllsa  al  Itfe 
today  This  smount  sbotdd  ba  aofeataatlally 
mentmai.  in  my  opialoa.  It  is  spparent 
tbat  naaaasary  incraaaaa  eould  be  granted 
without  additional  aaaaeements  and  wltbeut 
Uapalrmant  of  the  retirement  fund 

Gentlemen,  we  may  aspect  tbe  Congraas 
to  adjourn  wttbin  tba  BMt  law  weeks.  I 
raapaatfutiy  urge  the  aoMMlttaa  to  forth' 
with  report  leflialattoa  Mr  adaquata  ineraaats 
In  rsllrviad  retlremaal  iMNIItlae  so  that  tba 
same  may  ba  enaatad  Into  law  and  proetde 
a  decent  livellbaod  for  our  retued  raUroadara. 


TVA  H-i»  Hm  Natr  JoiuuMyUU  SUia 
PUai 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARK* 

or 

HON.  WIRT  COURTNEY 

or  Tiwwasaia 
IH  THl  HOUSt  OP  RrPRBBKNTATIVlS 

Wednesday.  June  2.  194B 

Mr.  COURTNEY.  Mr  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  Include: 

First.  A  statement  by  the  department 
of  electricity  of  the  city  of  Clarksv.Ue. 
Tenn..  and 

Second.  Resolutions  adopted  by  the 
board  of  directors  of  the  ClarksAille 
Chamber  of  Commerce. 

I  Invite  the  attention  of  the  Memlwrs 
of  the  House  to  both  of  these  messages 
from  sources  that  well  recognize  the 
necessity  for  the  proposed  new  John- 
sonvUle  steam  plant  for  the  Tennessee 
Valley  Authority  system. 
rv«  NODS  THl  joHNaoNvn-LS  arxAM   r\jMt 

Pursell  Smith,  the  aaa.OOO  per  annum 
power  lobbyist,  from  bis  swanky  Wash ln( ton, 
D.  C  office.  In  an  effort  to  defeat  this  proj- 
ect, and  to  ultimately  destroy  TVA,  makes 
many  unwarranted  and  untrue  chargea. 

The  pet  one  Is  tbat  TVA  will  always  be  s 
Government-sutMldlsed  operation. 

The  true  facta,  2MXording  to  the  reox-da. 
are: 

In  the  14  years  from  the  crestlon  of  TVA 
through  June  30.  1»47.  TVA  baa  rec«lved 
total  power  revenues  amounting  to  1300.- 
000.000.  Operating  expenaes  and  provision 
for  depreciation  'on  the  conaervatlve 
straight-line  t>asU)  have  totaled  ai8S.000.000. 
leaving  a  balance  of  »»7.000.000  as  the  Oov- 
amment's  return  on  Its  Investment.  The 
average  annual  rate  of  return  on  the  total 
Inveatment  In  TVA's  power  facilities  over 
thU  14-year  period  has  been  betweer.  34 
and  4  percent.  The  coat  of  money  to  tbe 
United  Statea  during  tbe  aame  perlotl  baa 
been  about  2  percent,  ao  tbe  TVA  power  pro- 
gram has  covered  tbe  coat  of  tbe  Govern- 
ment's nwney  with  a  good  margin  to  spiire. 

Moat  of  tbeae  earnings  have  been  rein* 
vaated  In  new  planu.  but  $23,500,000  ha;  been 
paid  In  cash  toward  the  reduction  of  the 
Oovemmant's  Inveatment  In  TVA.  In  adlltlon 
to  tba  aaaovnts  paid  by  TVA  as  inter*  st  on 
TVA  tMods  bald  by  the  Treasury  and  th«  RFC. 

If  TVAs  development  period— the  6  years 
from  1W3  to  1»3».  when  the  numerotis  in- 
junctions Instlgsted  by  the  utilities  kept 
TVA's  generators  Idle — U  excluded,  the  aver- 
age raU  of  return  on  tbe  Treasury's  liiveat- 
ment  la  more  than  4  percent,  and  In  the 
last  fiscal  year,  ended  June  30.  1947.  tfce  rate 
of  return  waa  S'l  percent.  The  TVA  power 
ayatam  la  not  a  subsidised  operstton. 

In  addition,  all  planu  throughout  thla 
Tenne'wee  Valley  using  TVA  current,  without 
exception,  pay  a  much  larger  tax  equivalent 
Into  tbe  city  and  county  treasurlaa  tban  waa 
paid  by  the  old  power  company  owni>d  and 
operated  plants 

OsPAarMDrr  or  iLarnucrrT 

Crrr  or  CLsaasviixx. 

aaaoLoncw  Asorraa  ar  tni  aoaaa  or  »iaac> 
Toas    or    TMS    cuuutsviLLa    cMSMSia    ow 

OOMMtSCI 


It   u  a  recognised  fact   that  an 

adatquata  and  unlntarrupted  supply  of  elec* 
trical  power  Is  essfntlal  to  tba  weKare  of 
our  city  and  tba  security  of  our  Nation;  and 

Wharaaa  the  t7nlted  gtataa  Oovemmant 
(tba  Tmaaasis  Vallay  Authority),  through 
ptiralMMa  of  ganaratlng  and  transmission 
faailttiaa  thimglMai  llM  Taaaaaaaa  VaUaf 
area  attd  tbrongli  MM  aeaalwiallOM  at 
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aula  aod  traaamiaai'ti  iinM,  has  baeooia 
I  aaia  aouraa  of  powsr  aupuif  f<jr  t»»ia  enttrs 


Vallay  of  ovar  tbMO  aquars  mllas 
ra  than  axkmmo  rtWiiflit  mmI 

Wbaraas  bacauaa  of  lu  rapid  and  eontto* 
utjua  growth  during  the  pai^t  faw  years  and 
tba  asuaordlnary  incresse  In  tba  power  ra- 
aaJiaaniiU,  the  totsi  avallabla  oapaeltlaa  of 
tne  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  system  Is  now 
only  equsl  to  the  total  demand;  and 

Whereas  tbe  valley  area,  due  to  the  afore- 
mentioned condition,  faces  a  crltlrsl  power 
shortage  In  the  Immediate  future,  which  will 
Inevitably  reault  In  serious  economic  losses 
snd  the  corresponding  Impairment  of  otir 
national  welfare  and  aecurity:  and 

Wbereaa  this  very  essential  additional 
power  can  be  secured  In  an  economic  and 
dependable  manner  only  through  a  program 
of  construction  and  hydro  generating  plants 
with  supplementary  steam  planta;   and 

Whereas  the  Johnsonville  steam  plant,  as 
proposed  by  TVA  wtth  Its  hydro  development. 
Is  aasentlsl  in  providing  a  well-balsnced  and 
economic  power  supply  reasonably  adequate 
for  the  progress,  welfare,  snd  security  of  this 
Tennessee  Valley;  and 

Whereas  Clarksville,  Tenn.,  Is  a  thriving 
and  progreaelve  city,  well  located  In  tbe  mid- 
dle Tennessee  section  of  the  Tennrsses 
Valley   area;    and 

Whereas  the  continuous  growth  and  wel- 
fare of  Its  cltisens  who  have  Invested  heavily 
In  their  power  development  facilities  are  en- 
tirely dependent  upon  an  adequate  and  un- 
interrupted supply  of  power;   and 

Whereas  Camp  Campbell,  one  of  the  largest 
defense  projects  in  America.  Is  located  with- 
in leas  than  10  miles  of  our  city  is  dependent 
upon  TVA  power;  snd 

Whereas  the  great  Oak  Ridge  defense 
project.  located  only  200  miles  east  of  Clarks- 
ville. Is  dependent  upon  TVA  power  facilities; 
and 

Whereas  except  for  the  uninterrupted  flow 
of  electricity  from  tbe  Tennessee  Valley  dis- 
tribution facUltlea  to  tbe  various  manufac- 
turing plants  producing  implements  of  war, 
Incltidlng  tbe  Aluminum  Co.  of  America 
at  Alcoa.  Tenn..  which  produces  80  per- 
cent of  all  aluminum  going  Into  the  con- 
struction of  our  war  planes,  the  final  story  of 
World  War  II  might  have  been  written  "De- 
feat* Instead  of  "Victory:  and 

Whareas  adequate  defense  is  easentlal  to 
our  aecurity.  well-t>elng.  and  bapplneas: 
Therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
Clarksville  (Tenn  )  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
on  behalf  of  Its  membera  who  repreeent  the 
various  activities  of  this  area,  petition  tb^ 
Congress  of  the  tJnIted  States  to  recognize 
the  urgent  need  of  the  JohnsonvUle  steam 
plant  for  the  welfare  of  this  community,  this 
area  and  this  Nation;  be  It  further 

Jtesojved.  That  the  president  of  the  cham- 
ber of  eommerce  be  authorized  and  hereby 
directed  to  tranamlt  a  copy  of  this  resolution 
to  tbe  Congreaa  of  tbe  United  States  and  tbat 
additional  coplea  be  provided  for  the  preaa  of 
tbe  Nation. 

By  order  of  tbe  board  of  directors  of  the 
Clarksville  (Tenn.)  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
this  tba  asth  day  of  Uay  1948. 

JoaSTH  Bsuxiw,  Pretident. 


A  Ncadcd  ChaDfc 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  OREN  HARRIS 

or  SBKAltSAB 

IN  THB  Housi  or  BirMmtNTATivn 

W§dn$$dav,  June  2,  194t 

Mr,    HARRIS.    Mr.    flpfakrr.    under 
laAvg  to   extend   my    rcmaikt    In 


lUoMD,  X  includd  Um  foUowing  potm  by 
HonodO.  Cftillfld: 

"Whautotftt  tbr  band  Aadaat  to  do,  do  It 
with  thy  might;  for  thara  la  so  work.  In  tba 

frars,   whltbar  thou  goaat."     (leclaslastaa 
;  10.) 

A    MRSOKS    CHAMOa 

Wban  a  new  man  comes  to  Confraas, 

For  a  year,  or  more. 
He  Bits  bars,  dtunb  aa  an  oyster, 

As  a  rule,  before 
Ha  learns  bow  to  pull  the  ropes, 
To  attain  his  alms  and  hopes. 

Just  about  tbe  time  he's  ready 

To  begin  to  start 
Working,  his  own  reelection 

Loonu  up  In  his  heart. 
Which  becomes  bis  chief  concern, 
If  to  Congress  be'd  return. 

So,  bs  must  neglect  his  duties 

Dp  here,  or  neglect 
To  keep  satisfied  tbe  voters. 

Or  he  cant  expect 
Their  support,  election  day— 
Both  of  these  he  can't  ot)ey. 

Congressmen  should  be  elected 

Por  four  years,  not  two- 
Eve  ry  Member  could  serve  better 

If  be  only  knew 
That  be'd  be  saved  tbe  expense 
Of  a  race,  each  two  years  hence. 

— Horace  C.  Carlisle. 


Democracy  Versos  Communism 


UM 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  QLIN  £.  TEAGUE 

or  TXXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  27.  1948 

Mr.  TEAGUE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  believe 
that  our  young  people  should  be  en- 
couraged in  every  way  possible  to  take 
an  active  part  and  interest  in  our  demo- 
cratic form  of  government  and  to  realize 
the  many  benefits  we  all  enjoy  because 
of  It.  It  is  not  enough  merely  to  provide 
formal  education  for  each  generation, 
as  too  often  a  real  appreciation  of  our 
democratic  processes  escape  us  unless  we 
can  participate  in,  and  learn  more  about, 
this  Government  of  the  United  States. 

I  sponsored  a  contest  for  the  hlgh- 
school  students  of  the  Sixth  Texas  Dis- 
trict to  encourage  these  young  people 
to  record  their  thoughts  on  important 
topics.  I  am  proud  to  announce  the  win- 
ner of  the  essay  contest  in  Bwzos 
County,  which  was  so  ably  conducted  by 
County  Superintendent  W.  D.  Bunting. 
Miss  Betty  Jo  Ross,  of  Bryan,  Tex.,  has 
been  declared  the  winner,  and  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rkc- 
OBD,  I  wish  to  Include  ber  esaajr  entitled 
"Democracy  Versiu  Communism": 
DKMOcaACT  vaaaua  communism 
(By  Betty  Jo  Ross,  Bryan,  Tex.) 

Democracy  rtna*  communism,  light  ver- 
sus darkness,  life  versus  desth,  freedom  ver« 
BUB  enslavement— yes;  these  actually  oom> 
pars  In  meaning.  The  tarro  "democracy"  is 
Oaflnsd  by  Mr.  WsbsUr  as  "a  governoaant 
by  tba  paopis  ooUaetively  by  elected  rapra- 
aattUtlvBs."  To  me,  a  bigb  school  junior, 
li  vltHUi  itaalf  raftraaaau  the  Amarican  way 
of  llfa  and  all  tbat  it  baa  aMabt  to  a  baart 
bUTBtlng  with  Amartean  prlda.  It  U  that 
particular  sometbing  that  bas  a  prBvailing 


apttit  at  BXiatatMa  In  aa«b  litUa 

tm  UM  Blaaarcowa  ol  ovary  Jmmlmu 
oa  tba  ptaygioMbii  of  AMarloa,  ami 
at  tha  ooroar  drat  atort,  aa  vau  u 
UM  Idaal  froM  trbMb  oiar  vary  own  OovavM' 
attnt  was  darlvad  and  la  based  upon. 

DaMOcraey  is  that  indaaarlbaMa  sttbataaea 
wtoMi  Uned  the  hearu  of  auali  «MB  aa  Oaoraa 
Washington,  Abe  Llnootn,  and  FMBfclln  D. 
Rooaevelt,  It  Is  thst  which  movss  one  to 
separate  the  right  from  the  wrong— the  gwjd 
from  the  bad — and  to  respond  with  an  un- 
excelled, energetic  daaire  to  conduct  one- 
self In  a  democratic  manner.  Remember 
that  democracy  is  an  undivided  affair — an 
unprejudiced  one.  It  Is  meant  to  be  shared 
and  accepted  with  all  the  inhabltanu  of  tbe 
earth  and  not  Just  with  your  chosen  asso- 
ciates. In  order  that  old  Ben  J.  Franklin 
might  rise  up  and  point  at  you,  declaring, 
"There's  a  real  American — an  American  who 
is  kindling  the  spark  of  democracy  into  a 
blazing  fire  for  tbe  sake  of  all  humanity," 
you  must  avoid  such  stumbling  blocks  as 
the  fear  and  prejudices  against  race,  color, 
and  creed;  you  should  have  no  thought  of 
a  selfish,  personal  gain,  but  tbat  of  a  world- 
wide one. 

Democracy  oould  be  Justly  defined  as  tbe 
power  that  made  a  Cordell  Hull  from  a  man 
who  might  have  been  a  Goebbels,  an  Amer- 
ica from  a  land  that  might  have  been  a 
Russia.  Yes;  democracy  is  not  merely  a 
word,  for  It  carries  the  influence  and  force 
behind  it  to  insure  the  happiness,  health, 
and  prosperity  of  every  citizen  of  this,  our 
country. 

Democracy  and  communism  have  no  more 
slmilarlUea  tban  black  and  white.  Democ- 
racy U  felt,  seen,  and  individually  believed 
In  and  supported  constantly,  while  commu- 
nism works  underground,  behind  cloaed 
doors  with  hidden,  disguised  methods  in  or- 
der to  arouse  unrest  and  political  grievances 
In  hopes  of  achieving  their  one  goal— tbat 
»  of  a  communistic  world. 

Communist  ideas  have  won  over  some 
people  but  their  communistic  methods  have 
forced'  millions  under  their  grasp  They 
recognize  no  ixjundariee  and  are  eagerly  an- 
ticipating a  world  communistic  revolution— 
which  must  not  be  aUowed  to  come: 

There  are  too  many  advanUges  of  dem- 
ocracy over  communism  to  enumerate,  but 
some  of  them  are  as  follows : 

1.  Personal  right*;  Example:  No  American 
home  may  be  entered  without  a  warrant  is- 
sued by  a  coiu-t;  in  a  communistic  country 
the  police  are  never  questioned  about  any 
actions. 

2.  Personal  freedoms:  Example:  In  Amer- 
ica we  have  freedom  of  speech,  worthip, 
press,  and  from  want  and  fear.  Where  there 
is  no  democracy,  the  only  meetings  allowed 
are  those  which  carry  out  the  alms  and  pur- 
poses of  the  government. 

3.  Political  rights:  Example:  Americans 
may  organize  and  support  any  political 
party;  we  have  a  choice  of  candidates  and 
we  may  vote  as  we  wish  without  thought  of 
fear  and  punishment:  we  may  crltlclre  any 
ofllcial.  even  the  President,  and  our  people 
are  free  to  run  for  office.  In  Rusaia,  for 
instance,  the  Communist  Party  runs  Russia 
and  allows  no  other  party  existence,  they 
are  free  to  vote,  but  only  for  Comnunlots: 
they  are  free  to  hold  political  dtactisalons, 
but  prohlbltad  to  speak  against  the  Ooaa- 
munlsU:  and  no  p«-son  can  run  for  oAca 
without  communistic  spproval. 

4  cultural  rights:  Ixsmple:  We  may  raad 
lltarature,  enjoy  tbe  music  and  art,  and 
study  tbe  accompllabmsota  of  any  nation, 
wblle  a  communlatlc  government  muat  ap- 
prove movies,  plsys,  book*,  snd  otbar  cul- 
tural material  bafors  petiple  may  use  It. 

§.  Beonomlc  rights:  Bxanpla:  Hare  In  the 
Onltod  Butaa  wa  aaay  own  property  and 
have  OovarDflMnt  protactlon,  while  a  Rua* 
Bian  may  own  nothing  aaoapt  of  a  pcraosal 
nature. 

Under  sach  of  thaae  haadlngs  thart  ara 
many  mors  axamptas,  but  I  ana  aura  tbat 
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a<    u«,    without    further    dtoeuatlon. 

the   lmport«nc«   of   combining   our 

•ffo4ts  in   mAlntAlnlng.   and,  7M.  cren  fur- 

tb^lng    democracy.      Democrmcy    for    our- 

for  our  children,  for  our  Nation,  and 

he  world.  ^ 

L  gbt   Tertua  darkneaa — wt  will   take    .he 

communUm — we 

denland  ai 


Meant  In  Mecutlre  Msalon  In  order  that  the 
entire  membership  may  Join  In  thU  exprea- 
•lon  of  eeteem  and  affection 

The  full  committee  unanlmoualy  approved 
the  reaolutlon. 


Hob.  Daniel  A.  Reed,  of  New  York 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ROY  0.  WOODRUFF 

or   MICHIGAN 

ifl  THE  HOUSK  OF  REPRESENT  ATI  V13 

Tuesday.  June  1,  194i 

H/lr.  WOODRUFP  Mr  Speaker,  yes- 
ter  lay  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee. 
by  unanimous  vote,  passed  a  resolution 
ho  lorlng  a  member  of  that  committee. 
Th  e  gentleman  so  honored  represents  the 
Fo-ty-nfth  District  of  the  great  State  of 
Ne*'  York  I  refer  to  the  Honorable 
D*  »h:l  a.  Rud.  now  serving  his  thirtieth 
y«ir  In  this  House.  * 

ir.  Speaker.  It  has  been  my  pleasure 
an !  great  privilege  to  have  served  with 
th  s  distinguished  gentleman  for  28  years 
an  1 1  speak  advisedly  when  I  say  that  he 
iMi  served  in  this  House  with  marked 
tfiitlnctlon  during  each  of  those  years. 
Tt  at  all  Members  of  the  House  may  know 
th  r  type  of  service  he  has  and  Is  rehder- 
ini  for  the  people  of  his  district,  his 
atkte,  and  his  country,  and  the  confi- 
de ice.  respect,  and  affection  with  which 
he  is  regarded  by  the  members  of  that 
gr  Mit  committee.  I  am  proud  to  present 
tbi  resolution  for  the  Ricord: 
lUiolutlon  of  the  membership  of  the  Sub 

KMnmlttee  on  Social  Security.  Committee 

Ml  Waya  and  Means.  United  State*  House 

ft  ■nirnmutlvea 

mar— ■  tb«  Subcommittee  on  Social  8e- 
cu  Ity  of  the  House  Committee  on  Ways  and 
1ft  ana  during  the  past  a  years  has  tried  dUl- 
g«  itly  to  carry  out  the  responslblUtlea  en- 
tn  atad  to  It  to  study  the  basic  Issues  In  so- 
ell  I  sacurlty  and  to  prepare  legislation  on 
mi  turs  of  first  priority;  and 

Vhcraaa  the  work  of  the  subcommittee  has 
ba>n  steadfastly  adrancrd  under  the  \mA- 
ar  hip  of  lu  dlatlnffUiahed  and  able  chalrwMn. 
th»  Honorable  Damtil  A    Rno  of  New  York: 


m 


Whereas  tha  deliberations  of  the  subcom- 
tte*  have  been  conducted  in  the  roost 
fr  sndly.  fair,  oourtooua.  and  nonpartlaan 
m  inner,  with  concern  inly  for  the  develop- 
mfnt  and  maintenance  of  a  sound  syst«ai  of 
Mfvrtty  aatf  th*  over-all  weltaro  of 

IM   alomali    chairman   of    the 
>u—     on     •octal     Seeuruy     baa 
ilroufHoMt  in  II  r**r«  "'  ••rUf  o«  the 

oiflUnniM  on  Way*  and  Means  ttrOf  fUUUIOd 

Htiee  mt  aa   to  endear    himself    lo  lllO 

>  •Mnmiitse  memfeort.  reta'^>M*  ^  f**' 

lb«rerore  fee  It, 

■tfMlMtf .  TlMi  UM  MowbovaMs  01  liM  mb. 

.  a  Mtm  ■oMfttf.  etmmm%%  on 

iC^MMl  Means.  OsMotf  llOtM  MOUM  e( 
lUttvs.  hefobf  «^piMi  our  gralltuio 
f^'  tb«  glMlMM.  oafent  and  sUtoaoUMI-ltlM 
Liiriiilp  or  Wan.  OAMist.  A  mmm  a*  obair* 
in  of  the  •uboommilM*  Ml  Soetal  ■•eurtty 
aurinc  the  lichtleth  OWHIM.  and  thai  a 
OC  tbU  roaoluiton  be  presented  to  tb« 
o(  the  Commlttw  on  Waya  aad 


Memorial  Day  Exercises  at 
Lonf  meadow,  Mas*. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CHARLES  R.  CLASON 

or  MAasACiriTsnTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  2.  1948 
Mr  CLASON.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  Sun- 
day. May  30.  1948.  the  graves  of  men  and 
women  who  have  served  In  the  armed 
services  of  the  United  States  were  dec- 
orated In  cities  and  towns  all  over  the 
Nation.  Unusually  Impressive  exercises 
were  held  in  the  beautiful  town  of  Long- 
meadow,  Mass.  Thousands  of  Its  citi- 
zens and  neighbors  witnessed  the  mlll- 
Ury  funeral  of  Corp.  Edward  O.  Wil- 
kin, a  fellow  townsman,  who  posthu- 
mously was  awarded  the  Congressional 
Medal  of  Honor  for  bravery  In  battle 
above  and  beyond  that  required  of  him  in 
the  line  of  duty.  Many  of  the  residents 
had  attended  the  exercises  when  the 
Congresional  Medal  of  Honor  was  given 
to  his  little  son  several  months  ago. 

A  military  funeral  always  stirs  to  the 
depths  the  hearts  and  minds  of  all  who 
witness  It.  In  this  Instance,  the  massed 
colors  and  the  casket,  draped  with  the 
American  flag,  on  the  caisson  proceeded 
slowly  behind  the  military  band  March- 
ing at  the  head  of  the  honorary  pall 
bearers  was  Gen.  Omar  N.  Bradley,  Chief 
of  Staff.  United  States  Army.  In  whose 
group  of  armies  Corporal  Wilkin  w«s 
serving  when  he  performed  his  heroic  ex- 
ploits and  later  when  he  was  killed  in  a 
subsequent  action.  PollowUig  the  inter- 
ment of  the  body  in  the  graveyard  behind 
the  famous  First  Church  of  Longmeadow. 
one  of  the  finest  examples  of  churches  of 
Colonial  days,  the  Memorial  Day  exer- 
cises took  place  on  the  Longmeadow 
Green,  from  which  American  boys  have 
drilled  and  gone  away  to  French  and 
Indian  Wars,  the  Revolution,  and  all  suc- 
ceeding wars  In  which  our  country  has 
been  engaged. 

General  Bradley  made  a  memorable 
■p«ech  on  this  occasion,  one  which  has 
received  high  tribute  from  commentator* 
and  In  new«p«pff  •dllorlils  throuihoat 
tht  country  tt  WM  Bjr  Mlh  honor  to 
introduco  General  ■rftdt«y  on  thia  occa* 
•Ion.  I  would  Ilk*  to  •!«•  by  Including 
my  remark*  In  mtftiwtlBi  Oonoral 
WnMtf  M  the  gue<t  apoftkor,  tho  ftddrcaa 
of  Oonoroi  Bradloy,  aitd  •  ihouihful  odl- 
tonal  upon  hu  addrow  aa  It  appeared  in 
th*  Waahlnglon  Evening  liar  of  Juno  1, 
t»4l 


■  T  NOM 


a.  otaaoM, 


Chairman  LanOoo.  Bombort  of  tha  elerfy. 
and  fallow  citlaena.  milltona  of  Americans  are 
paylnf  tribute  today  to  the  men  and  women 
now  doportod.  vfee  eortad  in  the  military 
for«M  o(  our  oMMry.    Throufh  their  aaorl- 


I.  our  Nation  haa  steadUy  advanced  from 
a  wMk  confederation  of  former  colonlea  of  a 
great  European  power  to  the  position  of  the 
ouUtandlng  leader  among  all  the  nations  of 
tha  world.  Our  statesmen  and  our  people 
ytn  beginning  to  reallte  the  extent  of  the  1 
obligations   confronting   us. 

Throughout  the  173  years  of  our  inde- 
pendence, our  people  have  steadfastly  main- 
tained the  advantagea  of  a  true  democracy 
within  a  republic.  Here  we  enjoy  the  highest 
standards  of  living  of  any  people  on  earth. 
Let  those  who  would  prefer  a  totalitarian 
form  of  government  to  our  great  heritage 
ponder  well  on  what  they  are  saying  and 
doing.  Here  we  have,  among  other  great 
advantagea,  the  freedom  of  opportunity  for 
the  individual  citizen.  President  Truman  has 
risen  to  the  highest  office  In  the  United 
States  from  a  baclcground  of  a  poor  farm  boy 
In  Missouri.  The  man  next  In  line  of  suc- 
ceaaion  to  the  Prealdency  Is  Speaker  Martin 
of  Maaaachuaetts,  a  former  newsboy.  No 
kinder  gentlemen  ever  held  high  office  any- 
where. What  a  comparison  they  offer  to  the 
ruthleas  dictators  of  the  Old  World. 

Our  gueat  speaker  today  has  oeen  described 
In  my  presence  by  General  Elsenhower  as 
the  greatest  general  of  World  War  II.  He 
successively  commanded  a  division,  a  corpa, 
an  army,  and  a  group  of  armies,  total- 
ing 1.300.000  men.  He  overwhelmed  the 
greatest  enemy  military  forces  ever  to  con- 
front either  American  or  allied  troops.  He  Is 
a  very  distinguished  product  of  the  American 
way  of  life — a  amall-town  lad  who  became 
America's  outstanding  combat  general. 

When  the  war  was  over  In  Europe,  he  ac- 
cepted the  moat  difficult  clvUlan  Job  in  the 
whole  United  Sutes— head  of  the  Veterana' 
AdmlnUtratlon  during  Its  most  critical  pe- 
riod of  operation.  Through  his  efforU.  the 
Veterans'  Administration  Is  now  functioning 
efficiently  with  Its  main  object  the  best  In- 
terests of  the  veterans.  Last  December,  he 
returned  to  active  Army  service  and.  In  due 
course,  succeeded  General  Eisenhower  in  tha 
highest  office  of  our  Army. 

Today  b«  is  here  to  honor  the  memory  of 
all  of  Longmeadow's  war  dead.  One  of  them 
served  so  heroically  under  him  that  he  re- 
ceived the  Congreaalonal  Medal  of  Honor, 
the  highest  decoration  for  valor  within  the 
power  of  a  grateful  nation  to  bestow.  It  la 
particularly  noteworthy  that  out  of  scores  of 
invitations  to  participate  In  Memorial  Day 
exerclaes,  several  of  them  from  the  largest 
cities  in  the  country,  our  guest  speaker 
selected  the  Invitation  from  Longmeadow  In 
order  that  he  might,  by  his  presence,  pay 
hU  personal  tribute  here  to  the  Nation's  da- 
parted  beroea. 

It  Is  a  great  honor  and  esteemed  prlvlleg* 
to  introduce  to  the  citizens  of  Longmeadow 
and    their   friends   Gen.   Omar    N.    Bradley, 
Chief  of  Staff,  United  SUtaa  Army. 
ADoasaa  it  osw  oma*  saADi.rr,  CHisr  or  n^rt, 

UMITID  STATZa  ABMT 

Here,  on  the  long  green  meadows  of  thla 
uanquU  New  England  town,  we  have  come 
to  do  Honor — not  alone  to  one  brave  soldier— 
but  to  tb«  ganeratlona  of  earnest  young  men 
Who  loft  tiMlf  hoOMO  to  defend  them  at  Con* 
•ord.  Antlotam,  tan  Juan,  the  Arfonno— and 
la  tho  mow*  of  the  Ardennoa. 

firr  as  long  «a  rr#a  men  have  IIVMl,  WOTlMd. 
worshlppwd  and  reared  their  ramMlM  WldW 
ttltir  stma  sti  long  hsvs  their  sons  been  eum* 
montit  Ui  arm*  against  ttuiae  who  would 
tOVOt  m  OtMrty  them  III  geharatlOtt  altof 
faMratloo  Ifeofi  have  been  (orood  to  quit 
theae  qul«t  homes  In  Jfour  pearefot  valley  to 
Agbl-  -and  •nmeilmae  to  dl»— 111  ruiirtlota  via* 
Itad  upon  them  by  issues  that  Mt mod  rtmoto 
from  thoir  everyday  Uvea. 

from  the  chanoellerlea  of  London,  Paria, 
Berlin,  Hume,  Tokyo,  and  Moooow  tboae  bit* 
ter  itrugglea  that  have  searred  the  progreea 
of  all  mankind  eventually  spanned  the  aoM 
to  Invade  the  snug  parlors  and  warm  kltcbooi 
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colonial  bomea.    And  as  theae  world 
Iiave   waatad   the   youth   and   re- 
of  nations  they  have  alro  left  behind 
aorrov^lng  women  and  empty  chalza  In 
the  hoisea  on  thia  green. 

It  la  easy  for  us  who  are  living  to  honor 
tbs  aMrtfioea  at  thoaa  who  are  dead.  Par  It 
iMlpa  us  to  aasuaga  the  guilt  we  should  feel 
in  thtir  preeence.  Wars  can  be  prevented 
Juat  as  surely  aa  they  are  provoked,  and, 
therefore,  we  who  fall  to  prevent  them  must 
share  In  guilt  for  the  dead. 

I  have  not  cocne  here  today  to  oonaecrate 
war  and  Its  evUs  for  the  sacrifices  war  has 
produced.  For  every  man  In  whom  war  has 
laapind  aacrlflce.  courage,  and  love  there  are 
many  more  whom  it  has  degraded  with  bru- 
tality, callouaneaa.  and  greed. 

Rather  we  are  gathered  here  to  take  com- 
fort and  strength  from  those  of  our  dead 
who  have  already  given  thl^  Nation  so  much. 
'\\'e  have  come  to  learn — If  we  can — how  men 
might  live  as  charitably  together  In  peace 
aa  they  died  for  each  other  In  war. 

We  have  come  to  ask  why  It  Is  that  our 
young  men  must  spend  their  bodies  against 
the  Blagfiled  line — why  It  Is  men  cannot  live 
aa  bravely  as  they  die. 

In  our  hatred  and  renunciation  of  war, 
we  must  not  forget  that  the  roots  of  con- 
flict flourish  In  the  faults  and  failures  of 
those  who  eek  peace  Juat  aa  surely  as  they 
take  shape  (rem  the  diseases  and  designs  ot 
aggressors. 

While  the  American  people  have  within 
themselves  the  moral  strength,  the  power, 
and  wisdom  to  marshal  their  forces  against 
aggreflBlon  In  whatever  form  It  affects — we 
cannot  feign  Innocence  through  Indifference 
or  neglect  of  struggles  that  bring  on  wars. 
We  have  suffered  enough  In  two  world  wars 
to  know  that  nonlnvolvement  In  peace  means 
certain  Involvement  In  war. 

Either  we  shall  employ  our  strength, 
power,  and  conscience  boldly  and  righteously 
In  defense  of  human  dignity  and  freedom  or 
we  shall  waste  those  reserves  for  peace  and 
default  to  the  forces  that  breed  new  wars. 

Thla  lad  we  burled  today  Is  partly  the 
victim  of  your  folly.  He  Is  the  victim  of 
your  folly  and  the  folly  of  all  the  peace-loving 
paoplca  who  turned  their  bncka  on  the  Uls  of 
tlM  world  For  at  the  very  time  those  ag- 
gnmora  at  whose  hands  he  met  his  death 
conspired  a^^ainst  the  peace  of  the  world, 
we  blinded  ourselves  to  their  threats  and 
by  our  shameful  Inaction  countenanced  tbelr 
■tarUng  attack. 

Secure  In  distant  and  peaceful  towna  like 
these,  clinging  to  comforts,  refusing  rlaka, 
seeking  safety  In  refuge  and  refuf^  In  words, 
we  recanted  power  and  oonacience  to  aide 
vclth  those  who  sought  peace  at  any  price. 
Itm  lau  we  discovered  the  price  was  too 
hifh:  and  to  keep  our  treednm  we  paid  in 
the  bodies  of  our  young  sons. 

If  th-»  United  SUtaa  ever  again  atoopa  to 
aapadlanu  to  avoid  the  difficult  dedsiors 
•ome  with  leaderahlp,  the  heavy  bur* 
tbat  come  with  defense,  we  shall 
rtm  thn  daniera  of  all  halfway 
and  tMMto  our  strength  and 
■•  •  wmliHr  ?tn«  rathei  itwn  a 


V  m  drtofo  Ironi  Mm  noooaaity  of  OMOtlnt 
laaUMi  boldly  with  pflnotirto,  rm^hMam,  and 
ttrtnf th,  tiOM  m  mtM  MMly  tmm*  - 
ttam  arlaki  to  «rig|i,  iMpwfiaht  vlth 

mania,  seeking  iBOffOMlva  atilullulis,  drUK* 
luit  tiM  Nation  wltli  Ml  Uluaktn  ot  aotjuriti 
m^aM  %tmM^  ikrwa  iMiidlllMM  aannot  aalal, 

^^W^^^BV       ^V^V^^VV        ^^^^^"W       ^^^'■WW  V  W^^V^^^      ^^^^iVW^^vW      ^F^F^^^' 

If  »•  MO  to  floampor  trem  orlilg  to  irlota.  Ao- 

Ini  prinoiploa  and  polloloa  to  tho  tkum  ai 
•Mh  day,  wt  ahati  plaea  ouraalvaa  aupTnoly 


hslplsaaly  at  tit*  marry  of  any  aggraaaor 
wiM  «lglii  play  on  our  oubiio  opinion  and 
dfdtoMto  ouf  foMoa  ot  will. 

To  live  bravtty  by  oonvtct«OM  troin  whleO 
tha  free  peoples  of  thU  world  ean  take  heart, 
tbo  Aaorloan  people  must  put  their  faltb  M 
•table,    long-ranga    pulidoa— political, 


nomlc,  and  military — progranos  that  will  not 
be  heated  and  cocdeU  with  the  brightening 
and  waning  of  tension. 

The  United  Stataa  haa  matured  to  world 
leadership;  It  Is  time  we  steered  by  the  stars, 
not  by  the  lights  of  each  passing  ship. 

On  this  Memorial  Day.  aa  we  take  leave  of 
thla  brave  aoidler — Corp.  Edward  WUXin, 
Army  of  the  United  States,  Medal  of  Hcmor — 
we  pay  homage  as  he  would  have  us  do,  to  all 
his  fallen  comrades — to  the  strong,  the  weak, 
the  leaders,  the  led.  the  brave,  the  fearful, 
to  all  who  perished  where  only  God  could 
witness  their  charity  to  their  feUow  iren. 

Proudly  but  reverently,  sadly,  we  honor 
them.    We  pray  they  will  ever  rest  in  peace. 

[From  the  Washington  Lvening  Star  of  June 
1.  1»48| 

■1WHUNG    BT    THE    STAES 

It  Is  too  bad  that  General  Bradley  did 
not  feel  free  to  talk  more  directly  to  the 
point  In  his  Memorial  Day  address  at  Long- 
meadow, Mass  ,  for  he  had  something  to  say. 
As  It  was  in  deference  to  considerations  that 
are  understandable,  the  Chief  of  Staff  dealt 
In  generalities.  Even  so.  his  remarks  are 
desert'lng  of  more  than  casual  notice. 

General  Bradley  was  using  the  occasion 
to  appeal  for  an  American  policy  that  la 
consistent  with  the  times  In  which  we  live. 
"If  we  cringe,"  he  said,  "from  the  necessity 
of  meeting  issues  boldly  with  principle,  res- 
olution, and  strength,  then  we  shall  simply 
hurdle  along  from  crisis  to  crisis,  improvising 
with  expedients,  seeking  inoffensive  solu- 
tions, drugging  the  Nation  with  an  Illusion 
of  security  which  under  those  conditions 
cannot  exist.  If  we  are  to  scamper  from 
crisis  to  crisis,  fixing  principles  and  policies 
to  the  change  of  each  day.  we  shall  place 
ourselves  supinely  and  helplessly  at  the 
mercy  of  any  agreaeor  who  might  play  on  our 
public  oplBlon  and  decimate  our  forces  at 
will." 

These  words  Justify  the  Inference  that 
General  Bradley  feels — although  he  does  not 
say  tt  in  ao  many  words — that  our  policy  to- 
day la  one  of  scampering  from  crisis  to 
crisia.  that  we  have  not  yet  put  our  faith 
In  stable,  long-range  policies  that  "wiU  not 
be  heated  and  cooled  with  the  brightening 
and  waning  of  tension."  Certainly,  whether 
this  is  what  he  meant  to  say  or  not.  tlM 
record  supports  the  inference. 

The  Marshall  plan,  for  example.  Is  the  key 
unit  in  a  stable,  long-range  program  designed 
to  reinforce  nur  own  security  by  preventing 
the  Russians  and  their  Communist  allies 
from  enlarging  ti>elr  spheres  of  conuol.  The 
plan  Is  sound  in  conception  and  Its  rucceaa 
Is  vital  to  our  own  future.  Having  com- 
mitted ourselves  to  thU  baalc  program,  one 
would  expect  that  our  other  policies  would 
be  consistent  with  It.      But  tiut  is  not  lb* 


OongrMa.  tor  Instance,  U  suppoaad  to  b« 
building  up  our  military  strength  to  reinforce 
th*  Mooomlc  and  political  undertakings  of 
tht  Marshall  plan.  Sut  In  au^  vital  areaa 
aa  rolliury  training  and  tbo  draft  the  milt* 
tary  pMgfim  i«  bogging  down  In  altcilon* 
ytiff  milHiti  T)>#  MHta  tiMof  la  trua  of  tho 
'  itlon'a  hshdtinff  or  tlM  Paloal4n« 
?it»r*  Agaui  oyy  iMlloy  Imm  boon 

lively    lltAUOMOd  Of  tOMldOfatK 


of  ^itiucNt  MoodioMy  thatj^  eto)oeMf« 
aro  III 


of  the  baals 


ilf^^'tlM  HMOlNiil  pffo§raRii' 
I, 
Wo  oaaoot  to  un  UIM  tbia  wttMut  invit- 


liW  diMdttr.  If  wa  wtiom  tt  pormlt  o«- 
podloot  Md  laoonalatmt  policy  making  to 
•ay  our  OHMMUI  OBd  dUslpata  our  InnuoOdO 
WO  will  bo  playlnf  into  tha  hands  uf  otir 
potontOl  onamlaa.  Oonaral  Bradley  ta  in- 
dlaputnbly  rlfht  wlMO  ho  aaya:  "Tha  Onltad 
■tatoa  baa  mattnod  to  world  laadM-ahip:  it 
is  tin*  w«  otaorod  by  the  stara,  not  by  tha 
light  of  aacb  paaalog  •hip," 


Memorial  Day  Address  of  Speaker  Joseph 
W.  Martii,  Jr.,  of  Massadmsetts 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHESTER  H.  GROSS 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT ATTVBB 

Wednesday.  June  2,  1948 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  following  Memorial 
Day  address  of  Hen.  Joseph  W.  Martin, 
Ja.,  in  the  Gettysburg  National  Cemetery, 
reprinted  from  the  Gettysburg  Times  of 
May  31.  1948: 

COITGBXSSMAM  MaHTIN  ASSXRTS  UimWD  STATES 

Setking   Peack 

Hon.  Joseph  W.  Maxtin,  J«.,  Congressman 
from  Massachusetts  and  Speaker  of  the  Houae 
of  Representatives,  this  afternoon  declared 
that  the  United  States  seeks  world  peace  in 
a  Memorial  Day  address  In  the  Gettysburg 
National  cemetery.  He  addressed  a  large 
audience  In  front  of  the  rostrum  In  the 
cemetery  where  veterans  of  many  wars  are 
burled.     His   address   follows: 

"We  are  gathered  here  on  this  field  of 
sacrifice  to  again  pay  honor  and  to  recall 
to  the  living  the  heroism  of  those  who  gave 
their  last  great  measure  of  devotion  in  the 
defense  of  their  country. 

"Their  mortal  remains  He  burled  in  many  a 
clime.  Sortie  of  them  lie  In  lonely  Islands 
of  the  Pacific.  Some  He  In  the  countries  of 
continental  Europe.  Some  are  in  the  Orient. 
But,  wherever  their  mortal  remrlns  may  be. 
their  spirits  go  marching  on. 

"Not  only  do  we  pay  homage  here  today  to 
the  memory  of  those  who  have  fallen  In  the 
service  of  their  Nation  In  all  of  the  wars  and 
struggles  which  have  claimed  the  efforts  of 
our  people.  We  pay  homage  also  to  those 
vfho  are  living,  and  who  are  going  through 
the  rest  of  their  lives,  bearing  the  wot:nds. 
physical  or  mental,  or  carrying  dreadful 
memories  of  those  terrible  days  and  nighta 
In  the  trenches  and  In  the  foxholes  and  on 
the  ahlps  and  In  the  submarines  throughout 
the  last  war,  the  First  World  War.  and  the 
other  wars  In  which  our  Nation  has  been 
compelled  to  engage. 

"On  this  field  cf  sacrifice,  the  most  beauti- 
ful evaluation  of  tlie  aervlce  rendered  our 
Nation  by  those  who  have  fought  In  her  de- 
fense was  uttered  by  the  tnnnortal  Abraham 
Lincoln.  None  can  hope  to  aorpass.  and  only 
a  rare  few  can  hope  to  equal,  the  beautiful 
passages  In  which  he  apprmlaed  the  sacrifices 
made  by  thoee  who  liare  fallen  that  tbelr 
country  might  remain  free. 

"He  was  speaking  of  those  who  helped  to 
preaerve  the  Union.  Of  thnae  who  had 
helped  to  bold  together  lh«  fuvernment  and 
the  Nation  lounOod  by  our  torabears  Of 
thoae  who  la  tlMlr  day  gave  their  lives  iiaO 
tboOr  blood  ItMM  wt  might  know  thr  viMt, 
rMli  tN9  dOIMMry  unOet  the  grrat,  fra*  |eV' 


Ltttio  did  Linooln  rtiilM  in  tbat  day 
ho  itood  hort  Mid  iittiMd  Mt  dtdMio  on* 
OMUMI  of  OUflMH  tMrlidt  (orlovo  ol  MUiitfr 
thtt  IB  lioldinf  tbo  Uolee  laioihor  Uvy  bod 
doM  tomotblni  ohlfb  would  bava  §  tromon* 
doua— a  daolalvo— offoct  upon  uuiiiaailon.'' 

•U1W««N  (ir  IIMWTV 

rrha  Union  obleb  waa  hold  tofathar  than 
haa  today  booooM  tho  bub  of  tbo  world,  Tbo 
Union  whieb  waa  bald 
day  beooma  the  pivut 
fato  at  oinitaation.  Tho  Onion  wbloh  tboy 
praoorvad  than  baa  bioanii  the  Nation  to 
which  all  of  the  war-atrlcfcan  oountrloi  Of 
tbo  world  bava  ttunad  their  ayao  tor  hopo 


1 


\  .;j^ 


! 


A3^% 


And    tielp  to  get  on  their  own  fe«t  and  to 
•galr    l>ecome  acK-austalnlng. 

•Ti»t   Union   wlilch   tbey   preserved   then 
I  ecome  the  Nation  which  U  the  last  bul- 
wark] of  Iltwrty  in  thU  world.     It  has  become 
the  last  bablUtlon  of  freedom  on  thU 
It  baa  tMcome  the  spearhead  of  an 
tsCH^tloDal  eooparatlTt  OMywncnt  which 
aavt  clTlltiatkm.  tf  rtTlUMitlon  Is  to  be 


and 


otb 


una 


APPENDIX  TO  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 


aaTe<  . 

~T  lat  Union  which  they  preserved  then, 
we  la  our  generation  must  keep  sound,  sol- 
tent  safe,  and  free  In  order  that  we  can  lead 
the  I  Mt  of  the  world  back  to  enduring  peace. 
Uatll  we  are  assured  that  real  and  per- 
man(  nt  peace,  an  enduring  good  will  among 
on  ihla  earth  la  certain,  we  must  maln- 
a  national  defense  fully  adequate  to 
any  emergency  which  may  arise  In  the 

uwiTiD  ar*Txs  is  being  tvstvd 
Cb  this  field  of  sacrifice  we  can  truly  aay 
froir  the  t)ottom  of  our  hearts  that  this  Na- 
tktn  under  Ood  U  being  tested.  We  are  test- 
iBf  vhetber  or  not  a  Nation  conceived  In 
llbMty  aa  our  Nation  was  conceived  In  lib- 
erty can  go  on  to  lead  the  world  back  to 
■•nl  ;y  and  peace  and  progress  and  to  ice  that 
tnm  lom  does  not  perish  from  the  earth. 
"1  re  can.  on  this  field  of  sacrifice,  say  In 
gooc  conscience  that  we  In  America  want  to 
U*»\n  good  will  and  amity  with  every  people 
every  nation  In  the  world.  With  our 
bora  to  the  south  of  us  In  Mexico  and 
to  dantral  and  South  America,  we  want  to 
live  |ln  friendship  and  coofwratlon  for  peace 
With  the  old  worlds  of  Ku- 
and  the  Orient,  we  want  to  live  In  peace 
amity  and  progreea. 
"^t  can  aay  tnily  and  honestly  that  we 
any  of  the  territory  or  any  of 
ina  of  any  other  people  or  any 
nation.  We  can  say  with  honesty  that 
we  tlaTe  contributed  more  In  men  and  money 
to  t  te  ca\iae  of  freedom  and  peace  than  any 
othfr  nation  or  combination  of  nations  in 
modern  day." 

aszx  raxooM  roa  all 
nlTe  ea.nestly  and  honestly  desire  for  all 
everywhere  the  freedom,  the  oppor- 
tunity, the  prosperity,  the  rlchnees  of  life. 
the  rclt^otis  and  political  freedom  and  toler- 
ance that  we  practice  in  the  United  SUtrs 
undsr  oiir  American  way.  There  Is  nobody 
who  knows  the  American  people  who  can  for 
a  mpment  doubt  that  we  are  motivated  by 
will  for  all  peoples  everywhere.  Why 
n't  we  be?  We  have  the  richest,  the 
free^.  the  most  wonderful  Ufe  of  any  people 
Any^  rhere  In  the  world.  Our  poorest,  low- 
llMI  workmen,  the  poorest  of  our  dtlaens  live 
iMtttr.  hsve  more  freedom,  have  greater  op- 
portjimlty  to  procreaa.  than  the  people  of  any 
coxintry  in  the  world. 
"I^hat  a  precious  boon  It  Is  for  each  Indt- 
*o  be  able  to  go  where  be  pleases  when 


tta< 


'i  3  we  stand  here  today  on  this  sacred  bat- 
tleflpld.  we  look  across  the  world  at  another 
which  is  spreading  over  Europe,  and 
wbt^h  believes  In  another  kind  of  govem- 
meqt.     We  know  that  In  our  midst  there  are 
who  pay  their  first  allegiance  to  the 
lln  and  the  despotism  which  riiles  Rus- 


paicsxxas  HsartAca 
"When  we  compare  the  kind  of  government 
the:  have  In  Rusala  with  the  kind  of  govern- 
met  t  we  have  here,  when  we  compare  the 
•(•4**  °^  ^^  dtiaen  under  the  Ruaslan  sys- 
aod  the  despotism  of  the  Kremlin  with 
the  etaca*  of  •  free  ettlaen  Ui  America,  we 
can  mMMralaad  vtaat  •  noMe  ■crlflce  and 
wbelt  a  wonderful  and  prloeleee  heritage  baa 
I  made  for  us  by  tboee  who  have  fallen 
or  who  have  borne  wounds  in  defense  of  the 
Unl  ed  SUtee  of  Amertea. 

i  i  RuasUtn  cUtaen  may  not  own  land.     He 
ma]|  not  be  tried   by  a  Jxiry.     He  iray  not 


choose  his  own  )ob.  He  msy  not  absent  him- 
self from  work.  He  may  not  strike.  He  may 
not  picket.  He  may  not  travel.  He  may  not 
own  Jewelry.  He  may  not  own  a  refrlfera- 
tor.  He  may  not  own  an  automobile.  He 
may  not  ring  a  church  bell.  He  may  not  be 
friends  with  a  foreigner.  He  maj  not  have 
freedom  of  speech.  He  may  not  have  free- 
dom of  aBMmbly.  He  may  not  have  freedom 
of  religion  or  freedom  of  soiil. 

"All  he  may  hope  to  have  Is  what  aome 
petty  tyrant  above  him  may  be  pleased  to 
permit  him  to  have  only  so  long  as  that  petty 
tyrant  U  wUllng  for  him  to  have  It." 
imirrr  raoM  sAcainrzs 

"It  Is  that  we  In  our  country  may  have 
all  of  these  things:  It  Is  that  we  may  have 
all  of  these  rlghu  and  llt>erttea  and  privi- 
leges thst  the  men  whose  memory  we  honor 
here  today  and  whose  acts  of  devotion  and  de- 
fense of  their  country  we  honor  that  we  are 
gathered  here. 

"It  was  due  to  their  heroic  sacrifices  that 
we  In  our  generation  and  of  those  who  are  to 
come  after  us  may  have  the  rlghU  and  privi- 
leges denied  to  so  many  millions  of  pcaple  in 
such  a  large  section  of  the  world. 

"No  one  who  knows  the  American  people 
can  for  a  moment  doubt  that  we  want  to 
get  along  agreeably  and  amicably  with  Rus- 
sia. Nobody  knows  thst  better  than  the  rul- 
ers of  Russia.  The  men  of  the  Kremlin  are 
not  blind.  They  are  not  stupid.  The  know 
what  goes  on  In  the  world.  They  know  the 
mood  of  America.  They  know  we  do  not  seek 
war  with  them.  But  today  I  want  to  say 
to  you  in  the  name  of  those  heroes  who  have 
fallen  and  who  today  sleep  In  their  narrow 
graves  thst  we  do  not  Intend  to  t>e  overrun 
or  to  see  the  rest  of  ths  world  overrun  by  the 
despots  of  the  Kremlin." 

paxraas  roa  caaLLXNCi 

"We  are  determined  our  Nation  shall  have 
a  atrong  military  eetabUehment  conalstent 
with  our  increasing  reeponalblltty  of  world 
leadership.  We  want  a  mighty  air  force 
eq\Upped  with  the  moat  advanced  models  of 
fighters  and  bombers:  we  want  a  trained  air- 
force  personnel  competent  to  meet,  if  neces- 
sary— and  I  pray  It  won't  be  necessary — any 
attack  of  the  future.  We  are  not  saber  rat- 
tling. We  Americana  love  peace.  We  believe 
that  to  preserve  It  we  must  be  adequately 
prepared  to  meet  the  challenge  of  any  ruth- 
leaa  despots  who  would  enslave  the  world.  We 
must  follow  this  motto:  Prepare  a  strong 
defense  for  peace.  Without  preparedneas 
there  can  be  no  peace. 

"Tou  may  be  assured  that  we  shall  create 
and  maintain  such  a  defense  for  peace  and 
that  we  shall  work  unceaalngly  for  that 
peace. 

*^Amerlca  ta  beeet  today  with  maly  viUl 
problems,  both  national  and  International. 
But  America  has  had  problems  t>efore.  We 
have  met  them  in  our  true  American  way  and 
emerged  each  time  stronger  than  ever.  These 
problems  have  t>een  met  and  will  continue 
to  be  met  by  strong  leadership  and  common 
unity  among  the  people. 

"There  are  all  too  many  in  otir  own  country 
ready  to  betray  the  sacrifices  which  have  been 
made  by  our  hallowed  dead,  overthrow  thia 
country  by  stealth,  tf  posaible.  and  by  force 
and  violence,  if  necessary.  Over  the  years 
they  crept  into  high  placee  In  our  Covem» 
ment." 

rxaarr  oor  axoe 

The  preeent  Congress  determined  that  the 
Communists  and  fellow  travelers  who  In- 
fested the  Government  service  must  be  driven 
out.  We  want  no  fifth  colunlsta  on  the  Gov. 
emment  pay  rolla.  Our  committees  have 
expoeed  them  whenever  we  have  found  them 
and  we  ahall  continue  to  ferret  them  out 
until  the  last  of  them  have  been  removed. 
There  Is  no  room  on  the  Federal  pay  rolls 
for  anyone  wUiee  loyalty  la  to  another 
natloor 


"We  shall  hold  up  to  the  light  of  day  any 
Communist  activity  in  this  Nation,  whether 
It  be  Inside  or  outside  the  Government.  It 
is  a  strange  paradox  that  when  we  seek  to 
curb  their  seditious  activities,  the  subver- 
slonlsts  seek  refuge  under  the  protection  of 
the  same  Constitution  and  the  same  Bill  of 
RlghU  they  are  attempting  to  destroy.  The 
Founding  Fathers  never  intended  that  the 
Constitution  should  be  a  cloak  over  those 
who  would  overturn  the  Government  of  this 
Nation. 

"We  must  constantly  be  on  g\iard  against 
those  who  from  without  would  aasall  us  or 
thoee  who  from  within  would  betray  us.  So. 
too.  we  must  be  on  guard  thst  the  stresses 
and  the  necessities  of  these  times  do  not  ex- 
pose MM  to  the  loss  of  our  freedom  and  to  the 
sacrifice  of  all  that  our  forebears  fought  and 
sacrificed  for  through  the  constant  encroach- 
ments of  our  own  Government  upon  the 
rlghu  and  privileges  of  the  citizen." 
pxopLX  Rsvx  powxa 

"War  always  brings  about  a  concentration 
of  control  In  the  hands  of  the  Government. 
The  whole  tendency  In  times  of  stress  U  for 
the  Government  to  reach  out  and  take  over 
the  direction  of  lives  of  the  citizens  of  the 
Nation.  It  undertakes  to  regulste  and  regi- 
ment them  rather  than  to  permit  them  to 
work  out  each  his  own  destiny  and  his  own 
salvation  within  the  framework  of  orderly 
liberty  under  the  law. 

"All  Government  tends  to  grow  bigger  and 
bigger  unleas  the  people  themselves  prevent 
It.  All  Government  tends  to  build  up  a 
crystallized  itructure  of  bureaucracy  which 
In  lU  turn  seeks  always  to  entrench  Itself 
deeper  and  deeper  In  the  rtceeeea  of  Govern- 
ment, farther  and  farther  away  from  the 
gaxe  of  the  people  and  from  their  knowledca 
of  what  is  going  on.  It  is  typical  of  all  Gov- 
ernmenU.  and  has  been  so  in  all  ages,  that 
the  people,  and  only  the  people,  can  prevent 
the  Government  from  growing  bigger  and 
bigger.  Only  the  people  can  restrain  the 
Government  from  spending  and  wasting  more 
and  more  of  their  money  and  imposing 
heavier  and  heavier  taxes  upon  them." 

OOVXaN    IT    rWOTLM 

"It  was  for  that  very  reason  thst  Lincoln, 
who  saw  so  clearly  that  danger,  always 
stiseeed  Govonment  of.  by.  and  for  the 
people.  He  knew  the  dangers  of  govern - 
menul  encroachment.  He  knew  the  dangers 
of  crystallized  bureaucracy.  He  knew  the 
dangers  of  the  power  to  tax.  which  Is  a 
power  to  take,  the  power  to  destroy.  He  knew 
that  unless  the  people  carefully  maintained 
those  checks  and  balances  between  the  three 
independent,  coordinate  branchee  of  the  Gov- 
enunent  as  set  up  by  the  Founding  Fathers 
under  the  Constitution  thst  we  could  lose 
our  llbertlee  and  that  we  could  lose  our  re- 
publican system. 

"We  are  Just  t>eglnnlng  to  learn,  even 
though  only  partially  as  yet.  the  tremendous 
extent  to  which  secret  diplomacy  has  been 
practiced  upon  the  American  people.  We 
are  beginning  to  get  Information  at>out  deals 
which  were  made  that  the  American  people 
had  not  the  allghtest  knowledge  of  at  the 
time  they  were  made  or  for  a  year  or  2  years 
or  3  years  afterward." 

oprosi  sBcarr  STATxcaArr 

"The  fotinding  fathers  knew  the  danger 
of  secret  statecraft  and  diplomacy.  Waah- 
ington  warned  against  this.  Jefferson 
warned  against  this.  Lincoln  warned  against 
this.  Every  sUteaman  of  the  past  hss  warned 
the  American  people  against  permitting  their 
Government  to  conduct  relations  with  other 
peoples  and  other  governments  In  secrecy 
and  away  from  the  knowledge  of  the  Amer- 
ican people.  We  therefore  hsve  to  guard 
assiduously  against  the  danger  that  there 
will  be  other  commitments  of  which  we  will 
know  nothing  until  after  they  are  accom- 
pllahed  facts. 
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"In  any  government  of.  by.  and  for  the 
people,  ceruinly  the  people  themselves  are 
entitled  to  know,  and  they  should  be  toid 
what  commltmenu  are  being  made  on  their 
behalf.  They  are  entitled  to  know  what 
actlona  are  being  taken  that  are  going  to 
increase  the  coat  of  their  governmental 
operations  and  consequently  increase  their 
uxes. 

'We  must  always  keep  in  mind  that  If 
the  Government  coBducU  diplomacy  In 
secret  negotlatlona  and  can  set  up  secret 
operations  without  the  knowledge  of  the 
American  people  that  the  people's  liberties 
can  be  whittled  away  one  by  one.  Their 
freedoms  can  be  reduced  one  by  one.  Their 
privileges  can  be  stealthily  taken  from  them 
one  by  one.  Finally,  they  could  find  them- 
selves literally  the  prisoners  of  their  own 
government. 

"There  Is  no  excuse  for  this.  No  people 
In  the  history  of  the  world  have  ever  demon- 
strated as  fine  a  capacity  for  self-government 
as  have  the  American  people.  It  has  always 
been  a  fact  that  If  and  when  ths  people  are 
given  the  truth  and  told  the  facu  about  any 
situation,  the  wisdom  of  the  Nation  has  been 
greater  than  that  of  any  group  or  clique  or 
any  Individual  at  Washington.  Therefore, 
there  is  not  the  slightest  ezcu  «  In  the  world 
for  conducting  peacetime  Government  along 
secret  lines  and  of  concealing  from  the  people 
what  we  aim  to  do. 

"It  behooves  us  as  we  stand  on  this  field 
of  sacrifice  today  to  rededlcate  ourselves  and 
for  the  dtlaens  of  this  land  to  rededlcate 
themselves  to  the  proposition  that  Govern- 
ment of.  by.  and  for  the  people  ahall  be  con- 
ducted by  the  consent  of  and  with  the 
knowledge  of  tbe  people. 

"As  our  dtlaena  ta  hamleU  and  villages 
and  cities  clear  across  this  broad,  blessed 
land  of  ours  on  this  day  pay  homage  to  those 
who  have  laid  down  their  Uvea  and  those 
Who  have  borne  wounds  in  defense  of  their 
country,  we  must  again  rededlcate  ourselves 
to  the  proposition  that  by  the  help  of  God 
we  will  be  vlt?llant  In  maintaining  and  re- 
taining our  liberties.  We  must  keep  in  our 
own  hands  the  powers  of  Government,  so 
the*  we  ahall  not  meanly  lose  our  liberties, 
or  pomit  any  GovernoMnt  of  our  own  to 
whittle  them  away  or  deprive  mm  of  them. 
And  let  us  by  the  help  of  God  and  our  faith 
In  Providence  and  In  ourselves  go  forward  to 
keep  the  faith  of  thoee  who  gave  their  all  to 
tbelr  country  and  to  preeerve  for  posterity 
the  land  and  the  Government  and  the  prlvi- 
legea  and  the  freedom  wblch  they  gave  their 
lives  to  preserve  and  perpetuate.  God  give  us 
the  strength  to  meet  the  challenge  and  to 
meet  ft  successfully." 


Oi(l-Af  e  Insurance — An  IntelUgeiit  Study 
•f  the  QaestidB 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HOMER  R.  JONES 

or   W&fiKIIICTOM 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRBSENTATIVW 

Wednesday,  June  2,  194S 

Mr.  JONES  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Speaker,  one  of  the  bills  introduced  at 
thia  session  of  the  Congress  which  de- 
-serves  more  than  passing  study  by  the 
Members  of  the  House  is  H.  R.  5751.  a  bill 
to  amend  old-age  and  survivors  insur- 
ance, introduced  by  my  friend  and  col- 
league. RnssKLL  Mack.  The  bill  is  well 
thought  out.  reasonable,  conservative, 
and  constructive,  and  will,  if  enacted  into 
law.  greatly  improve  old-age  and  sur- 
vivors  insurance   without  endangering 


the  long-term  soundness  of  social- 
security  reserves. 

The  constructive  value  of  this  bin  is 
pointed  by  an  editorial  appearing  in  the 
Seattle  (Wash.)  Times  on  Sunday,  May 
30.  1948.  one  of  the  great  daily  news- 
papers of  the  Pacific  coast.  This  en- 
dorsement of  Russell  Mack's  proposals 
reflects  the  opinion  not  of  the  editorial 
writer  alone,  but  of  thousands  of  persons 
who  find  in  this  bill  an  intelligent  study 
of  the  question. 

The  editorial  follows: 

SOCIAL    SSCUaiTT    MIOPOSALS    BASIS    ON    CAKETUI. 
STUBT 

Among  genuinely  constructive  measures 
introduced  during  the  present  session  of 
Congress  is  the  bill  to  reform  the  Nation's 
aocial  security  and  survivors'  Insurance  pro- 
gram sponsored  by  this  State's  Congressman 
RussTLL  V.  Mack.  Providing  for  substantial 
Increases  in  the  monthly  pensions  to  all 
beneficiaries,  present  and  future,  broadening 
the  scope  of  the  program  to  Include  many 
classes  of  workers  now  excluded,  and  extend- 
ing social  security  credlta  to  members  of  the 
armed  forces  for  the  time  they  lost  during 
the  war.  the  Mack  bill  embraces  and  im- 
proves up>on  many  of  the  revisions  proposed 
by  President  Truman.  It  slso  accords  close- 
ly with  recommendations  of  an  advisory  coaa- 
mlttee  set  up  by  the  Senate  to  study  the 
question. 

There  Is  ample  baals  for  tbe  amendments 
Coogreesman  Mack  proposes.  They  would 
not  endanger  the  finaiu:lal  soundncsa  of  the 
social-security  program.  The  reserve  fund 
for  old-age  and  survivors  Insurance  on  Feb. 
ruary  29,  1948.  stood  at  more  than  $9,500,000. 
It  has  been  growiag  at  the  rate  of  $119,000,- 
000  a  month.  To  this  extent  are  its  receipts 
exceeding  disbursements.  Mack  figures  that 
If  his  bill  had  been  1-  effect  last  year,  receipts 
still  would  have  exceeded  disbursements  by 
almost  a  billion  dollars. 

The  Nation  is  permanently  in  this  social- 
security  busiaess.  Macx'b  proposals  have  a 
solid  l^ckground.  They  do  not  smack  of 
impractical  New  DeaUsm.  The  Congress 
would  not  go  wrong  In  acceptiitg  the  results 
of  his  intelligent  study  of  this  question. 


Stalih's  Autriaa  Doai>)e-Cr«ss 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  W.  M.  (DON)  WHEELER 

or  cEoecu 
Of  THE  HOUSI  OF  RKPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  2,  19ih 

Mr.  WHEELER.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  great 
deal  of  interest  has  been  manifested  late- 
ly with  regard  to  the  purported  peace  ne- 
gotiations being  carried  on  between  Mr. 
Stalin  and  our  misguided  Mr.  Wallace. 
This  maneuver  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Wal- 
lace is  evidently  purely  political  in  na- 
ture. 

In  the  Washington  News  under  date 
of  May  2«,  1948,  there  appears  an  edi- 
torial on  the  subject  of  Stalin's  Austrian 
double  cross  which  I  think  should  be 
read  by  all  those  who  have  a  tendency  to 
be  misled  by  Mr.  Stalin's  present  sdleged 
peace  moves.  I  include  this  editorial  fOT 
the  benefit  of  the  membership. 

STAUH'B    AUSTBIAN    DOtnLI    CBOfll 

The  small  American  minority  taken  in  by 
Stalin's  phony  peace  offensive  must  find  it 
increasingly  difficult  to  make  his  fair  worde 


fit  his  foul  acts.  For  he  goes  right  on  break- 
ing past  agreements  while  talking  about  ne- 
gotiating a  new  one. 

This  is  his  current  record  in  Korea,  In  Ger- 
many and  in  the  United  Nations.  On  BCon- 
day  Russia  to  a  double  veto  to  prevent  UN 
Investigation  of  her  rape  of  Ceechoelovakla — 
her  twenty-fourth  and  twenty-fifth  vetoes — 
violated  again  her  San  Francisco  pledge  lim- 
iting use  of  the  veto. 

The  latest  proof  that  Stalin's  word  is 
worthless  Is  Austrls.  Big  Fotir  treaty  negoti- 
ations have  been  wrecked  by  Soviet  Insistence 
on  getting  reparations  and  on  giving  Aus- 
trian territory  to  Yugoslavia,  a  Russian 
satrtllte.  In  the  Moscow  agreement  of  1»43, 
Stalin  promised  unconditionally  to  restore 
Austria's  1937  frontiers  and  to  exact  no 
reparations 

Here  Is  a  clear  case  of  the  customary  Com- 
mtmlst  double  cross,  of  Stalin's  cynical 
breach  of  faith. 

Still  there  are  a  few  Americans  who  think 
there's  a  chance  of  an  American-Russian 
"settlement"  if  only  the  two  dlspirtants  could  \ 
be  brought  together  to  thresh  out  their  dif-  i 
ferences  face  to  face.  It  seems  impossible  to 
get  across  to  these  wishful  thinkers  the  fact 
that  tbe  American  and  Soviet  Governments 
have  been  carrying  on  almost  incessant  face- 
to-face  negotiations  since  VE-day. 

President  Trimian  and  StaJIn  talked  Aus- 
tria at  Potsdam.  Secretary  of  State  B3rmes 
personally  tried  to  get  an  Atistrlan  settle- 
ment. Then  Secretary  of  State  Marshall 
went  all  the  way  to  Moscow  to  talk  with 
Stalin  and  Molotov.  Over  the  past  3  years 
there  have  been  literally  htindreds  of  negoti- 
ating sessions  on  Austria.  In  the  Big  Four 
London  conference  on  an  Austrian  treaty, 
which  Russia  has  Just  wrecked,  thne  were 
110  meetings. 

Kven  so.  the  United  States  has  not 
slammed  the  door.  It  has  named  a  spedal 
liaison  officer  and  announced  its  wUllngneas 
to  resume  negotiations  at  any  time  on  tbe 
basis  of  the  1943  Mbecow  agreement  on 
Austrian  independence.  But  of  course 
Stalin  \B  not  Interested  in  that. 


MemeriaJ  Day  Tribute  to  Veterans  af  tlie 
SpaBisk-Amerkan  War 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JAMES  E.  VAN  ZANDT 

or  PENNSTLVANIA 

IN  TH*  HOUSB  OF  REPRBSENTATTVE8 

Wednesday,  June  2,  1948 

Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  Ml".  Speaker,  oa 
Sunday,  May  30.  1948.  it  was  my  privilege 
to  participate  in  the  annual  Memorial 
Day  program  of  the  Dewey  Camp,  United 
Spanish-American  War  Veterans,  at  Al- 
toona.  Pa. 

This  program  was  the  first  event  In 
the  2-day  observance  of  Memorial  Day 
In  Altoona.  My  tribute  to  the  heroes 
of  the  Spanish -American  War  is  con- 
tained in  the  following  speech  which  I 
delivered  on  the  occasion: 

This  Memorial  Day  1948  is  of  special  sig- 
nificance to  members  of  the  United  Spanista 
War  Veterans  because  it  Is  50  years  since  we. 
as  a  Nation,  united  our  forces  with  Cuban 
patriou  and  liberated  Cuba  from  Spanish 
rule. 

Tbe  occasion  was  fittingly  observed  by  a 
}olnt  session  of  Congress  on  April  19,  whleh 
was  attended  by  some  of  the  members  off 
Dewey  Camp.  I  am  only  eorry  that  more  of 
you  did  not  have  the  opportunity  to  wit 
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•plcndld  program  that  Inclxided  the  Ptm- 

it  ot  tb«  Uoltccl  8t«tM.  both  brtmcbM  of 

I.  and  the  •ppear«nca  of  reproaant*- 

from  offlclal  and  diplozxuktlc  lUe  In  our 

Na  ion's  Capital. 

tb«  SpanUh-Amartcan  War  wu  not 

cooflned  to  Cud*  and  Puerto  Rico.     Tou 

of   M  fotigbt  In  the  Philippines  and  in 

Lat  no  man  underrate  the  aoldler  of 

Spantah-Amencan  War.     Pacad  with  the 

cf  yellow  ferer.  and  with  poor  rations 

contaminated  water.  bU  life  waa  made 

dUBcult    by    dlaaaae-carrylng    inaecu 

SO  yaan  ago.  were  not  under  the  control 
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we    abotUd    keep    In    mind    that    medical 

baa  made  atupandoua  atrldas  In  the 

SO  yeara.     Yet  you  boya  of  "M  ware  forced 

ict  aa  guinea  pigs  In  the  desperate  at- 

made    to    halt    epldemlca    of    avary 

variety.     Tbe  aoldler  of  the  Spanish - 

era  waa  poorly  equipped  and  fought 

keavy  clothing  In  hot  weather  that  aappad 

atrangtb  of  the  aturdlest  man. 

1  at  the  American  spirit  of  Iots  of  freedom 

the  motlTatlng  influence  that  dominated 

llTas  of  tba  boya  of  'VS.  which  you  so 

rapraaant  In  this  area. 

Tolunteara  fought  for  love  of  country 

In  the  good  old  American  tradition  at 

for  aU  mankind, 
aucb  an  occaalon  sa  tbla  la  la  good  to 
our  memorlaa  and  briefly  recall  tbe 
that  lad  to  our  participation  In  tbe 
-American  War. 
waa  B  40  p.  m.  on  Pebruary  15.  1108  that 
battlMhIp  Matne.   aant   to  Cuba  on   a 
waa  daatroyad  In  Havana 
by  an  explosion  that  claimed  tba  Uvas 
mo  oflkars  and  358  men. 
'pmuimbar  tba  Main*"  became  tba  alogan 
aa   President    McKlnley    called    for 
Toluuteers  and  later  tor  75.000  a4M- 
Ban.    At  that  time  we  bad  an  Army 
Kmrf  of  only  2.143  offlcers  and  M.040  en- 
man.     Tet  Spain,   at   that   very   mo- 
t.  bad  one  of  tbe  larfaat  nsvlea  In  tba 
and    an    army   of   300.000   wltb   ovar 
In  Cuba  alone. 
Ifrasldant    McKlnlay's   call    for    Toluntaera 
reapondad  to  In  typical  American  faab- 
and  American  manhood,  to  tbe  number 
1. 000. 000.   expreeaad   raadlneaa  to  defend 
stars  and  atrlpea.     Some  403.000  aerved. 
vtUcb  nearly  20.000  loet  their  ItTea  either 
action  or  through  dlaeaae  contracted  In 
ateamtng    Jtingles.      Many    more    thou- 
auffered  permanent  disability, 
feat  of  Admiral  Dewey  on  May  1.  IBM 
he  bay  of  Manila,  when  the  Spanlah  fleet 
deetroyed.  la  one  of  tb«r  glorious  chsp- 
In    American    history.     It   sounded   the 
of  Spanlab  tyranny  and  opened  the  door 
which  tbe  United  Sutea  baa  travetod 
become  tbe  greatest  world  power  in  all 
his  ory 

While  we  are  paying  tribute  to  the  splen- 
role   plsyed   by   tbe   United  Statea  MaTy 
the   Spanlah -American    War.   let   us   not 
t    that    tbe    valiant    foot   soldiers    and 
tBtfeptd    cavalrymen    were    flKbtlng    In    the 
1  heat  at  Ban  Juan,  and  battling  with 
and  disease  at  Chlckamauga. 
ayantih-Amerlcan    tighter    baa    been 
aff^lonauiy  tcriBed  "Tbe  Hiker  "  and  he  haa 
thla  title  by  hU  relentless  devotloo 
tuty  In  not  only  Cuba  snd  Puerto  Rico 
In  the  Philippines  and  China      He  left 
home  and  loved  ones  to  tight  Amertca'a 
crusade  for  the  liberation  of  mankind 
Interesting  to  obserre  that  despite  poor 
lack  of  equipment,  and  being  con- 
lally    ezpoeed    to    deadly    dlaeaae.    "The 
received  the  monthly  sum  ot  $15  00. 
l(ou  members  of  the  United  Spanish -Amer- 
War  vetsraaa  rsprwpt  a  portion  ot  tlM 
lOOjOOO  that  tmaatn  fraoi  the  war  of  ISM 
ly  of  your  leaders  In  that  war  fought  gal- 
lan)uy  in  the  war   between   the  North   and 
South  to  preeerve  the  unity  of  this  great 
Italtoa. 
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Many  of  your  number  aerved  with  distinc- 
tion In  World  War  I  and  provided  the  leader- 
ship that  enabled  America  to  repel  the  forces 
that  threatened  the  freedom  of  tbe  peoples 
of  tbe  world.  Tou  have  sent  your  sons  and 
daugbtcrs  and  grandchildren  Into  both 
World  Wars  and  they  have  been  able  to 
duplicate  your  record  of  loyalty  and  devo- 
tion to  country  by  the  magnttlcent  victory  In 
World  War  n  over  the  dictators  that  sought 
to  eitlngulah  the  torch  of  freedom  In  a 
ctvUlzed  world. 

Tou  men  of  the  Spanish-American  War 
had  a  great  responsibility,  which  you  met  In 
an  unfllncblng  manner. 

Today.  50  years  after  your  glorious  achieve- 
ments, and  despite  the  fact  our  Nation  has 
fought  two  global  conflicts,  we  are  still  en- 
groeaed  In  efforts  to  rescue  humanity  from 
aril  forces  who  would  deny  freedom  and 
liberty  and  substitute  an  alien  philosophy  for 
the  American  way  of  life. 

The  American  Nation  owes  you  a  debt  of 
everlasting  gratitude  for  you  were  pioneers 
In  the  fight  for  liberty  and  freedom.  I  can 
think  of  no  better  way  of  perpetuating  the 
Ideals  for  which  you  fought  than  to  proceed 
with  our  plana  tor  building  a  strong  national 
defense.  For  It  Is  only  by  a  strong  and 
united  America  that  we  can  hope  to  carry 
on  tbe  great  principles  you  fought  for  in  the 
disease-Infested  Jungles  in  1898. 

I  am  confident  that  we  Americans  will  con- 
tinue our  united  efforts  In  the  hope  of  re- 
storing peace  to  a  confused  world  by  uniting 
all  nuinklnd  In  a  spirit  of  true  brotherhood. 
It  is  only  on  the  basts  of  Justice,  love,  and 
understanding  that  we  can  ever  hope  to 
faahlon  a  lasting  peace  among  all  natlona. 


Hif  k  Cost  of  Livinf  Bif  Cballenf  e 
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Tuesday.  June  1.  1948 

Mrs.  EHDUGLAS  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
permission  to  extend  my  remarlu.  I  wish 
to  Include  In  the  Ricoto  Mrs.  Eleanor 
Roosevelt's  column  My  Day.  which  ap- 
peared in  many  newspapers  over  the 
country. 

This  particular  column  appeared  In  the 
Cleveland  Ohio  Press  on  May  11.  1948. 
In  It.  the  challenge  to  America  of  the 
high  cost  of  living  is  very  clearly  stated: 

New  ToaK. — Now  and  then  I  find  the  Con- 
aaasaioNAi.  Rscoao  extraordinarily  interest- 
ing reading.  I  won't  quarrel  with  anyone 
who  says  that  for  the  moat  part  It  Is  some- 
what dull,  but  I  was  rather  surprised  that 
I  had  not  seen  more  In  the  newspapers  about 
a  speech  by  Congraaswoman  Rklxn  Oahacan 
DotTOLAs  on  the  subject  of  the  cost  of  living 
In  IMS 

There  Is  a  great  deal  more  Involved  In 
tbe  coat  of  living  In  the  United  States  than 
jtiat  whether  you  and  I.  as  American  bouae- 
wlvea.  can  pay  for  the  things  we  want.  II 
that  waa  all  there  waa  to  It.  we  might  be 
told  that,  for  the  sake  of  peace  and  In  order 
to  help  world  condltlona.  we  must  do  with- 
out certain  things  at  the  present  time. 

We  must  do  without  aa  we  did  during  the 
war  and  for  the  very  same  reason — that  la. 
that  certain  things  which  were  needed  for 
the  war  are  now  nssdsd  to  win  the  peace 

But.  in  addition,  there  la  a  balance  that 
must  be  maintained.  Tbe  rest  ot  the  world 
Is  depending  on  the  economy  of  the  United 
SUIes.     Bven  the  U.  S   S.  R..  which,  for  the 


moment,  is  highly  suspicious  of  everything 
we  do.  would  sviffer  greatly  If  our  economy 
were  to  coUapee.  Tbey  might  accept  this 
with  Joy.  because  they  would  feel  It  vindi- 
cated their  tbeorlea. 

It  ts  necessary.  I  believe,  for  us  to  be  In  a 
poaltlon  of  military  strength,  and  we  should 
so  gear  our  economy  that  it  would  serve  both 
our  military  and  other  needs.  But  If  we  go 
beyond  a  certain  point  In  military  strength, 
the  rest  of  the  world.  Including  the  U.  S.  S  R  , 
has  a  right  to  wonder  whether  we  are  gearing 
for  aggression  rather  than  for  peaceful  pur- 


In  the  speech  by  Mrs.  Dottglas,  there  la 
one  little  paaaage  on  tbe  steel  industry,  which 
la  basic  to  many  other  industries.  When 
United  Statea  Steel  announced  recently  that 
it  would  reduce  prices  In  May  by  g25.0O0.000 
annually,  this  was  coupled  with  a  refusal 
to  raise  wagea  for  the  workers. 

I  saw  no  mention,  however,  of  the  fact 
that  since  November  1044.  17  months  ago. 
United  Sutes  Steel  has  raised  lU  prices  by 
a  total  of  $340,000,000  annually.  That 
means  that  its  ciutomers  will  still  pay  8315.- 
000.080  more  for  a  year's  output  of  steel  than 
before  Congraas  killed  price  control. 
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Mr.  PRIEST.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  these 
dajrs  when,  very  properly,  we  are  giving 
considerable  attention  to  the  broad  ques- 
tion of  national  defense  and  security,  I 
believe  we  have,  officially  at  least,  over- 
looked one  Important  matter. 

The  absence  of  any  plan  for  the  uti- 
lization of  radio  as  an  Instrument  of  of- 
fense or  defense  in  an  emergency  might 
well  imperil  the  public  safety  and  the 
national  Interest. 

What  I  am  saying  is  In  no  wise  in- 
tended to  create  any  scare,  but  rather  to 
face  very  squarely  a  situation  that  should 
receive  the  attention  of  the  Congress,  the 
radio  industry,  and  the  Military  Estab- 
lishment. 

It  has  t>een  called  to  my  attention 
again  in  a  rather  challenging  manner  by 
the  concluding  chapter  of  a  book  Just 
published  by  the  Ziff-Davis  Publishing 
Co.  under  the  title  "Star  Spangled 
Radio."  This  book,  written  by  Edward 
M.  Kirby  and  Jack  W.  Harris  is  an  ac- 
count of  radio's  part  in  World  War  n. 
Both  of  the  authors  are  from  my  own 
district  and  during  the  war  Colonel  Kirby 
became  radio  chief  for  General  Elsen- 
hower, while  Major  Harris  became  chief 
of  radio  operations  for  General  Mac- 
Arthur. 

On  the  txisis  of  their  experience  in 
those  key  poslticms  they  have  collaborated 
in  the  writing  of  a  very  readable  and 
thrllllnR  account  of  radio  In  the  war. 
and  in  the  final  chapter  entitled  "Beamed 
Toward  the  Future."  they  present  some 
conclusions  and  some  recommendations 
which  should  receive  official  attention. 

As  they  point  out  in  that  chapter,  radio 
ad  libbed  Its  way  through  the  last  war 
but  it  cannot  hope  to  ad  lib  its  way 
through  another  war.  if  one  should  come. 
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When  the  substance  of  this  final  chap- 
ter, which  I  shall  include  with  my  re- 
marks, was  brought  to  the  attention  of 
the  War  Department,  Colonel  Kirby  was 
recalled  to  active  duty  and  given  an  as- 
signment to  make  a  study  and  report  on 
a  plan  for  a  comprehensive  M-day  emer- 
gency communications  system. 

His  study  and  report  have  been  made, 
and  It  is  my  understanding  that  the 
Signal  Corps  of  the  armed  services  is 
ready  to  cooperate  with  the  radio  in- 
dustry and  other  agencies  in  completing 
the  plan. 

The  success  of  such  a  plan,  however, 
would  depend  largely  on  the  establish- 
ment of  an  alternate  seat  of  govern- 
ment. And  that  is  a  matter  which  only 
the  Congre.<;s  can  settle.  A  bombardment 
of  Washington  not  only  would  result  in 
a  partial  or  complete  destruction  of  the 
ie*t  of  government  but  it  would  result 
/'  in  a  partial  or  complete  destruction  of 
telephone  and  telegraph  lines  to  a  great 
extent  Insofar  as  communications  with 
the  rest  of  the  country  is  concerned. 

Should  such  a  thing  happen,  and  with- 
out a  bombproof  communications  cen- 
ter, the  rest  of  the  Nation  would  be 
completely  cut  off  from  the  government. 

It  is  therefore  highly  important.  I  be- 
lieve,  to  give  some  attention  to  the  devel- 
opment of  an  emergency  system  for 
broadcasting  to  all  parts  of  the  country. 

The  distinguished  gentleman  from  Ar- 
kansas [Mr.  Trimble]  has  introduced  a 
resolution  to  provide  for  an  alternate 
seat  of  government.  Sound  judgment 
and  proper  precaution  demand  that  some 
consideration  be  given  to  this  proposal. 

I  hope  the  Congress  will  not  too  long 
delay  taking  the  necessary  step  in  that 
respect  in  order  that  the  radio  Industry 
and  tbe  Signal  Corps  may  proceed  to 
develop  an  emergency  communications 
plan. 

I  am  including  herewith  the  final  chap- 
ter, which  is  a  short  but  provocative  one, 
of  the  book  Star-Spangled  Radio: 
BEAMxo  TowAao  THs  rtm7a£ 

There  Is  only  one  conclusion  to  be  drawn 
from  this  summing  up:  American  radio  was 
lucky.  It  ad-Ubbed  its  way  through  its  first 
war — and  without  Oovarnment  control. 
Private  management  continued  to  operate  on 
public  franchlae,  and  at  a  profit.  The  in- 
dustry sent  forth  its  young  men  and  women 
and  tbey  made  the  American  concept  of 
radio  under  free  enterprise  work  even  during 
wartime. 

There  Is  scant  comfort  in  the  fact  that 
when  the  Japs  bombed  Pearl  Harbor  no  plan 
•■iated  for  the  uae  of  radio  as  an  instrument 
of  either  defense  or  offense,  or  for  anything 
else,  for  that  matter.  For  that  oversight 
both  Government  and  the  radio  Industry  may 
be  criticised.  Furthermore,  as  long  as  no  M- 
day  plan  for  radio  for  the  future  exists,  so 
long  will  the  public  welfare  be  ImperUed. 

Our  age  haa  been  transformed  from  the 
electronic  age  to  tbe  atomic  age.  It  Is  not 
warBongering  to  talk  about  war.  any  more 
than  it  is  inviting  fire  to  insist  on  flre- 
wcapcs.  No  one  Is  eager  for  more  bloodshed, 
but  If  the  Nation  learned  anything  from  the 
recent  conflict.  It  was  tbe  need  for  prepara- 
tion. Yesterday's  weapons  are  today's  mu- 
seum pieces.  Our  entire  war  machine  has 
been  outmoded  by  the  development  of 
atomic  energy.  Spilt  seconds,  as  well  as 
>pllt  atoms,  are  now  in  the  calendar  of  Mara. 
Now,  every  human  being  on  the  face  of  the 
earth  la  exposed  to  the  poeslbUlty  of  germ 
warfare,  guided  missiles,  and  stomlc  bomba. 
Without  warning  ruthless  machines  of  de- 


struction may  descend  through  the  night, 
and  large  sections  of  the  population  may  be 
cut  off  and  isolated.  Then  will  rumor  spread 
and  multiply — and  rumor,  too.  demoralizing 
as  it  is,  must  be  reckoned  a  weapon  of  war. 

What  can  be  the  role  of  radio  In  such  a 
war?  It  is  not  too  early  to  ask  the  question. 
American  radio  cannot  permit  Its  future 
during  another  war  crisis  to  be  left  to  im- 
provised planning  after  the  war  Is  upon  us. 
Neither  war  nor  peace  can  be  won  merely 
with  good  intentions.  By  all  means,  le';  us 
endeavor  to  have  radio  speak  the  language 
of  brotherhood  and  understanding  between 
all  peoples  at  home  and  abroad.  But  let  us 
not  overlook  radio's  responsibilities  today, 
should  men  faU  each  other  again  tomorrow. 

As  a  first  step,  regular  liaison  should  be 
established  between  the  armed  forces,  the 
State  Department,  the  Federal  Communica- 
tions Commission,  and  the  radio  industry. 
The  mechanism  Is  at  hand  in  Washington. 
The  National  Association  of  Broadcsftera 
should  be  geared  to  handle  such  an  im- 
portant assignment.  The  armed  forces 
should  welcome  an  NAB  committee  com- 
posed, not  only  of  management,  but  also 
of  operations  men  as  well:  engineers,  news- 
men, and  program  people. 

TTie  work  of  this  Joint  military-civilian 
committee  would  be  of  a  fluid  nature,  chang- 
ing from  year  to  year  aa  the  political  and 
technical  picture  developed.  But  always  It 
would  include  a  workable  radio  plan  in 
every  blueprint  for  the  Nation's  defenses. 
The  industry  may  count  on  it — the  military 
will  have  such  a  plan  in  a  new  emergency. 
Therefore,  radio  should  help  formulate  it, 
vrlth  the  best  brains  in  the  broadcasting 
business,  for  the  mutual  protection  of  an 
American  free  radio  and  of  the  Nation. 

With  Washington  likely  to  be  the  No. 
1  target  in  the  next  war,  provision  should 
be  made  for  the  broadcasting  of  communi- 
ques and  news  from  bombproof  stwtloB 
scattered  throughout  the  Nation.  Both  Gov- 
ernment and  radio  must  be  mobile.  Pro- 
vision must  be  made  for  the  Interconnecting 
of  all  network  and  nonnetwork  stations.  A 
means  of  transmission  of  network  broadcasts, 
other  than  by  telephone  landlines.  must  be 
utlliEed.  The  tJnIted  States  is  a  big  country, 
and  no  single  radio  transmitter  can  be 
heard  from  one  end  of  the  Nation  to  the 
other.  No  network  broadcast  can  now  be 
aired  from  one  coast  to  the  other  without 
the  use  of  landllnea  which,  In  a  war.  might 
quickly  be  bombed  out.  There  must  be  al- 
ternate facilities  which  could  be  brought 
into  use. 

Tbe  plan  should  also  include  tbe  revival 
of  some  Central  Government  informatioB 
clearinghouse  like  the  old  OWI.  Should 
this  evoke  cries  of  "censorship"  or  "Govern- 
ment control,"  set  tbem  down  as  Irrelevant, 
Immaterial,  and  irresponsblle.  What  we  are 
talking  about  here  is  a  sensible  means  of 
survival.  Tbe  orderly  flow  of  Information 
from  the  Government  to  its  people  in  time  of 
war  or  emergency  is  vital.  Should  war  come 
again,  we  will  not  be  permitted  the  leisure 
to  set  up  a  war  plan.  Because  the  fighting 
front  will  be,  immediately,  in  our  own  front 
yard,  not  on  some  far-off  front  in  ncx'th 
Africa  or  Guadalcanal.  We  had  better  select 
our  Bmer  Devises  and  Byron  Prices  now. 

Radio  is  naturally  reluctant  to  relinquish 
Its  competitive  practices.  Yet,  In  some  cases 
this  can  be — and  was — carried  to  injudicious 
extremes.  For  example,  during  the  last  war. 
It  became  necessary  for  the  Army  to  take  over 
the  railroads  during  a  strike  that  threatened 
to  cut  off  the  supply  of  ammunition  and  food 
to  our  soldiers.  It  became  desirable  for  the 
Secretary  of  War  to  make  a  public  proclama- 
tion and  statement  to  prevent  possible  riot 
or  rebellion.  Tbe  networks,  when  first  ap- 
proached, refused  to  carry  the  talk  unless 
each  could  have  It  "exclusive."  Later  they 
reconsidered.  In  other  eases,  however,  the 
networks  did  not  always  relent  from  their 
policy  of  exclufiiveneas.    As  a  result,  impor- 


tant war  messages  met  the  stlffest  kind  of 
entertainment  competition. 

Certainly  the  talk  by  the  Secretary  of  War 
was  not  a  radio  "feature"  in  the  usual  sense 
of  the  word.  It  was  a  functional  wartime  use 
of  broadcasting.  Statements  by  the  Eisen- 
howers or  MacArthurs  of  the  future  can  never 
be  designated  "exclusive"  for  any  one  net- 
work, nor  should  they  be.  With  a  war  in 
our  own  front  yard  these  questions  become 
academic,  and  one  more  reason  why  tbe 
broadcasters  and  armed  services  should  set 
up  a  pattern  now. 

Consideration  must  further  be  glvm  to  the 
ust  of  new  technical  advances.  For  exam- 
ple, what  is  the  place  of  television  in  a  future 
war?  What  security  problems  are  Involved? 
What  Is  to  prevent  the  technical  sabotage  of 
the  radio  spectrum?  Refe-ices  have  been 
made  to  "Jamming,"  a  practice  wherein  one 
station's  wave  length  is  overwhelmed  by  an- 
other's, so  that  it  cannot  be  heard.  What 
civilian  chaos  could  result,  tmder  the  stress 
of  war,  If  the  entire  spectrum  became  an  un- 
intelligible blur  of  sound  while  citizens 
groped  desperately  for  nformatlrn?  These 
are  questions  requiring  answers  which  can  be 
found  only  in  the  closest  cooperailon  of  the 
armed  bervlcet  and  the  radio  Lidustry. 

The  armed  services  themselves  should  un- 
dertake cerious  self-examination  with  respect 
to  their  public-relations  policies  and  proce- 
dures. These  gradually  Improved  during  the 
course  of  the  war,  but  little  has  yet  been 
done  to  assure  tbe  elevation  of  public  rela- 
tions to  a  position  of  respectability  at  the  war 
council  table.  In  all  fairness  It  may  be  said 
that  the  present  system  results  Inevitably  in 
a  defensive  policy  rather  than  an  open,  for- 
ward-looking policy. 

Consider  the  difficulties  of  Army  public- 
relations  officers  in  Washington  after  Pearl 
Harbor.  T^ey  had  a  world-wide  war  on  their 
hands.  Yet  their  Jurisdiction  ended  at  the 
shore  line  where  their  problems  began.  No 
direct  chain  o;  public-relations  authority 
linked  the  Pentagon  with  the  overseas  thea- 
ters. Each  commander  set  up  his  own  public- 
relations  organizations,  and,  to  a  large  extent, 
formulated  the  policies  be  deemed  most  sat- 
isfactory. If  the  picture  coverage  was  poor 
or  unrepresentative,  if  radio  facilities  were 
inadequate,  if  censorship  was  too  restrictive, 
all  that  Washington  cotild  or  would  do,  was 
to  inquire,  request,  or  suggest.  Only  inter- 
vention by  the  Secretary  of  War  or  the  Chief 
of  Staff  could  change  the  picture,  and  these 
persons  vere  not  always  accessible. 

Confusion  in  the  public  mind  could  be 
avoided  by  the  issuance  of  communiques 
from  a  central  authority,  rather  than  by 
means  of  Individual  public-relations  offices 
In  different  branches  of  the  service. 

Serious  thought  must  also  be  given  to 
plans  for  International  coordination  in  time 
of  war.  The  experience  of  tbe  Army  with  tne 
BBC  in  England  is  a  striking  example  ol  a 
warped  situation.  It  would  have  been  far 
better  If  tbe  coordination  arrangemenu  ha«J 
been  made  on  a  high  government  level.  In- 
ternational good  will  waa  lost,  and  effective 
propaganda  was  Jeopardized  twcause  of  the 
high-handedness  of  one  powerful  group. 

A  strong  plan  for  radio  should  therefore 
contain  certain  provisions  lor  the  xiae  of  radio 
on  an  International  basis.  If  tbe  contingency 
arose. 

Radio  and  the  public  welfare  will  benefit 
from  a  unity  of  control  and  purpose  of  the 
armed  forces  public  relations.  For  example, 
in  too  many  cases  inexperienced  Regular 
Army  offlcers,  rather  than  take  a  chance, 
played  the  old  Army  game  of  do-nothing. 
The  movement  of  information  to  the  public 
and  to  the  troops  cannot  be  accomplished 
by  luck-passing.  In  other  situations,  offi- 
cers trained  in  the  ways  of  the  daily  news- 
paper were  in  coijtrol  of  media  which  they 
did  not  understand,  or  which  they  resented. 
Many  times  an  alert  enemy  caught  the  ear  ot 
the  American  audience  by  resorting  to  abort- 
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.  radio,  thus  Moaylat  tooth  our  pr 

radio     It  u  poor  pfchology  to  tw  torcod 

Confirm  Ut«r  «b*t  one's  enemy  hM  stated 

for  that  builds  confldeDoe   lu  enemy 

mMtcm  and  undermlnsa  confldcncs  in  one's 


Itie  psychological  block  wblcb  seems  to 
asp  krate  our  armed  forces  from  our  cltlasns 
tn  1  lOM  of  p— cs.  should  tw  broken  down  onos 
WM  for  all.  As  Oensral  Rlcbardson  said 
r«p«t«dly  "The  American  Army  and  the 
Am  nican  people  are  one  and  the  same."  In 
rad  o.  the  armed  forces  have  a  medium 
which  thu  understanding  may  be 
about.  The  radio  indtistry.  In  turn, 
had  an  opportunity  to  add  to  tu  service 
Che  rrons — if  It  undertakes  In  Its  own  manner 
thl)  peacetime  mission  to  bring  about  better 
lUM  arMandlng  of  our  military  services.  No 
mat  loa  mt  owed  more  to  thoss  professional 
me  I  of  arms  who  carried  on  to  keep  this 
Mai  ion  strong,  for  they  certainly  got  Uttle 
re«  srd  save  the  satisfaction  of  serving  honor. 
dui  y.  and  country. 

la  this  atonto  age  the  Internts  of  the 
dv  ilan  are  Idantleal  with  those  of  the  sol- 
dSs  r.  Now  In  our  quest  for  peace  and  se- 
eui  Ity  the  good  soldier  and  the  good  citiaen 
an  one,  as  exemplified  in  the  role  of  George 
C.  Maraball  as  a  soldier  and  statesmsn. 

<  isrtalnly.  as  they  work  for  peace,  the  good 
ctt  sen  and  tiie  good  soldier  mu:it  keep  war 
In  mind.  For  In  another  war.  our  enemy 
wtl ;  have  a  plan  before  he  strikes.  We  would 
ha  'e  no  time  for  conferencee  or  compro- 
ml  iss.  The  time  for  preparation  is  now. 
Wl:h  the  first  radio-controlled  missile,  with 
tin  tMt  germs  to  Infest  our  reservoirs,  with 
ttai  flfst  terrifying  blast  of  atomic  energy 
ovi  r  some  American  target  would  come,  si- 
mi  Itaneously.  the  effort  to  seize  or  destroy 
ou  radio  communication  facilities.  Destroy 
an  army's  lines  of  communications,  and  you 
de  troy  the  army. 

:  lo  country  places  such  reliance  on  its  radio 
■f  Ua  as  does  the  United  States.  For  It  ti 
a  lart  of  the  daily  lives  of  its  citizens.  We 
de  >end  upon  the  American  radio  for  tnfor- 
mi  tion  and  news,  ss  well  as  for  entertaln- 
004  nt 

Vtthout  a  plan  for  radio's  protection  and 
ut^Uatton  in  time  of  emergsncy  we  might 
our  great  resottrces  tnuMforaMd  Into  s 
wlHflnsl  llsbUlty.  •  pertlotisly  Tutnersble 
■■  Int  In  the  armor  of  nattonsi  d«fen«« 
m^  UMlte  transmMiar  la  the  •ouatry  is 
•  poUntlal  tMfM  for  tlM  Mliy.  to 
or  to  tfMtroy 
Vbllo  vo  bop*  fsrvsotly  that  radio,  bonea* 
wttl   Mac   oaly    tldlacB   at   fmm 

upon  tu  great  pdUatUl  to  fortify  the 
that  oianklnd  may  be  spared 

MMy  a  la»t — fesrful  botocauat. 
Iu<  lot  tha  broadcaster  be  resltstia 
spprautng  the  posslbllttles  of  war. 

radio  cannot   hope  to  ad  lib  its 
lb  world  war  III. 


In 
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Poland,  and  other  areas  of  central  and 
eastern  Europe,  still  wait  and  hope  that 
they  will  be  given  an  opportunity  to  be- 
come citizens  of  the  world  again.  Many 
countries  have  absorbed  the  major  por- 
tion of  the  Shanghai  refugee  colony 
which  originally  numbered  18.000;  11.- 
000  have  been  absorbed  by  Australia. 
South  America,  and  the  United  States,  as 
well  as  some  European  countries  to  which 
some  went  as  repatriates. 

For  the  5.000  who  still  remain  in 
Shanghai,  no  doors  have  been  opened, 
and  their  situation  becomes  more  desper- 
ate daily.  For  their  relief  I  am  today  in- 
troducing a  bill  to  admit  these  refugees 
to  the  United  States.  The  text  of  the  bill 
follows : 

B«  it  tnacted.  etc .  That  as  used  in  this 
act.  the  term  "eligible  displaced  person" 
means  any  displaced  person  or  refugee  as 
defined  in  Annex  I  (except  paragraph  1 
(b)  of  section  A  of  part  I  thereof)  to  the 
constitution  of  the  International  Refugee 
Organization  who  on  or  after  January  1.  1938. 
sntersd  the  city  of  Shanghai.  China,  as  s 
diaptaccd  person  or  refugee,  and  Is  residing 
In  such  city,  as  a  diaplaoad  paaaon  or  refugee, 
on  the  date  of  enactfnt  of  thU  act. 

ear.  a.  In  addition  to  persons  admis- 
sible under  other  laws  to  the  United  Slates 
for  permanent  residence,  s  number  of  eli- 
gible dUplaced  persons  not  tn  excess  of  5.000 
shall  be  admitted  to  the  United  States  for 
permanent  residence  as  nonquota  Immi- 
grants at  any  time  prior  to  June  30,  1950. 
Such  persons  shall  be  permitted  entry  Into 
the  United  States  under  this  act  Irrespec- 
tive of  nailonsllty.  All  provUlons  of  the 
Immigration  laws  shall  be  applicable.  Inso- 
far as  prsctloable.  to  eligible  dUplaced  per- 
sons sdn\itted  under  thu  act  to  the  United 
States  for  permanent  residence. 

Sac  3.  The  Commissioner  of  Immigration 
and  Naturalization,  with  ths  approval  of  the 
Attorney  General,  shall  prescribe  rules  snd 
rsfulstlons  to  carry  out  the  provUtons  of 
thu  act;  but  all  such  rules  snd  regulstlons 
Insofar  as  they  relaU  to  the  admlnUtratton 
of  this  set  by  eonsttlar  oAetrs,  shall  be  pre> 
senbsd  by  th«  Bscrstary  ol  Btste  upon  the 
recommeudstloa  of  ths  AttomsT  General. 


Ai^tst  by  Hoa.  Jeka  L.  McCUIIaa,  of 
Arkaaiai,  Before  Soutbtra  Cfprtti  A*« 
•ociatioa  and  Attociattd  laduitrioi 


B|11  To  Admit  S,MO  Europeaa  Refaftei 
Now  ia  Sbaof  bai 


EXmiSlON  OP  RZMARK8 

or 

HON.  EMANUEL  CELLER 

or  mwm  vosk 

UN  TRK  MOU8I  Of  RfPRBSKNTATIVtS 

Wtdntwdav.  Juru  2.  I94i 

Mr.  CIXXER.  Mr.  Speaker,  none  of 
tt  e  legislation  which  Is  now  being  con- 
•t  l«red  for  the  relief  of  the  DF's  In  lu- 
n  pt  aflecu  tha  plight  of  the  6.000  Suro- 
p<  tan  refugee!  who  have  been  stranded  in 
Spanghat  since  19U  and  IMO.  These 
victims  of  persecution  in  Oermaojr. 


CXTmHOM  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  JOHN  L.  McCLELUN 

or  ASKAMSAS 

IK  THE  SKNA-nC  OF  TtU  UNITED  8TATB8 

Wedneiday.  June  2  UeoUlativf  day  of 
Tuesday.  June  t),  l§4i 

Mr  McCLKLLAN  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
In  the  Appendix  of  the  Ricoao  an  ad- 
dreas  which  I  delivered  at  Jacksonville, 
Pla.,  on  May  26  of  this  year,  at  a  conven- 
tlon  of  the  Southern  CypreM  Association 
and  Associated  Industries. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  addreu 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rtcoao. 
as  follows; 

Mr  Chairman  and  geatleano.  abundant 
forssts  being  one  of  tha  graat  natural  re- 
sotiress  of  my  Stats,  and  wood  producu  bs« 
Ing  one  of  Its  principal  tndtistrlss.  prompts 
me  to  hsvs  a  very  keen  Interest  In  all  phases 
of  timber  and  wood-products  rssouross.  AN 
thotigh  Z  bsvt  DtTsr  bean  closely  identified 


or  sasoctated  with  any  foreetry  or  lumber 
enterprise  except  In  a  professional  relation 
as  an  attorney.  I  have  always  recognised  ths 
Importance  of  effective  conservation  meas- 
ures, forestry  protection,  selective  cutting, 
and  other  practices  In  the  processing  of  tim- 
ber into  the  OnUhed  product  so  as  to  In- 
crease values  and  eliminate  waste.  Ft>r 
those  ressons.  I  have  consutently  favored 
measures  and  appropriations  In  Congress  In 
support  of  State  and  National  programs  for 
such  purposes. 

It  U  with  considerable  gratification  that 
I  have  observed  much  progress  In  thU  field 
not  only  In  Arkanaas  but  throughout  the 
Nation.  I  shall  continue  to  give  my  sup- 
port to  such  programs  and  policies  t>ecause 
an  all-time  adequate  supply  of  timber  Is 
essential  to  the  strength  and  striking  power 
of  our  Nation  In  time  of  war  and  also  to  its 
economic  prosperity  and  progress  In  time  of 
peace. 

Notwithstanding  this  personal  and  public 
Interest  that  I  have  expressed.  It  would  tM 
presumptuous  for  me  to  discuss  any  i>ar- 
tlcuUr  subject  peculiarly  related  to  the 
Southern  Cypreaa  Aasoclstlon.  which  many 
of  you  represent.  Your  own  knowledge  and 
experience  In  that  field  of  enterprise  far  sur- 
p«us.  I  am  sure,  any  Information  of  which  I 
may  be  possessed. 

But  there  are  higher  and  more  important 
objectives  for  all  of  us  than  the  Immediate 
prosperity  of  any  one  particular  Industry, 
business,  or  profession  In  which  we  may  be 
separately  or  collectively  engaged.  The  over- 
all welfare  of  our  people,  the  security  of  our 
Nation,  and  the  esUbUshlng  of  a  peace  that 
will  endure,  are  of  common  and  paramount 
concern  to  every  loyal  and  patriotic  Ameri- 
can citizen. 

On  the  broad  subject  and  the  Intricate 
ramifications  of  national  alTalrs.  either 
foreign  or  domestic.  I  cannot  qualify  as  an 
expert  and  I  do  not  presume  "to  speak  as  one 
having  authority. "  The  profoundest  stataa- 
man  in  American  political  life  today  could 
not  possibly  identify,  much  less  thoroughly 
discuss.  In  a  singls  speech,  the  many  vital 
lasues  and  perplexing  problems  now  con- 
fronting us  with  respect  to  our  International 
relations  and  obligations  and  those  sssoei- 
atad  with  our  own  domestic  economy  and 
fiscal  policies.  That  perplexity  snd  confu- 
sion exist  U  racogntssd  snd  readily  sdmittsd. 
Our  purposs  and  efforts  to  restore  world 
order  snd  tranquillity  among  nations  and 
Mag  about  eeoeoaiie  recovery  in  many 
we  vlforously  oapesiJ  and  ob- 
aad  preseat  oae  of  the  great«st-^( 
trsatSBi  psaestuae  eballeoge  la  tlM 
hl»tof7  of  our  RepuMle, 

AU  fraedom-lovlng  paoplas  of  ths  worM 
look  to  ths  Unltsd  gtatss  for  positive  snd 
dytuunle  leadership.  In  thsir  distress  snd 
destitution,  they  turn  to  us  as  their  only 
hope  for  aaalstaoce  atxl  redemption.  Many 
natlotM  muat  new  depend  upon  us  for  finan- 
cial aid  toward  economic  reeovery.  and,  In 
some  instanoas.  for  military  aupport  snd  pro- 
tection sgalnst  totalltsrlan  sggrssslon  and 
invasion.  Never  before  has  America  bad 
such  peacetime  burdens  thrtist  upon  her. 
Never  in  our  time  has  it  been  so  dlfllcult 
to  formulau  wise  and  effective  policies  snd 
to  determine  Just  how  fsr  we  can  and  should 
go  In  assuming  obligations  and  in  trying  to 
meet  thsse  tremendous  responsibilities  in 
keeping  with  our  own  enlightened  self-in- 
terest and  security. 

Duregsrdinf  sll  humanitarian  considera- 
tions, the  Imperstlve  necessity  of  prsserving 
ths  sovereignty  and  Independence  of  many 
countries  for  the  sake  of  human  freedom  is 
the  impelling  reason  for  our  Interest  In  snd 
efforts  to  assist  them. 

We  cannot  forget  that  within  the  present 
generstlon  we  have  made  a  tremendotu  In- 
vestment In  freedom  and  tn  the  peace  of  ths 
world.  At  an  initial  cost  of  some  lecoOO.- 
000  000  and  the  lives  of  40  000  American  sol- 
diers, with  our  allies,  we  won  the  First  World 
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War.  At  a  further  cost  of  some  $350,000,- 
QO0,60O  and  approximately  400,000  American 
lives,  we  won  the  Second  World  War.  Win- 
ning the  first  war  did  not  prevent  the  sec- 
ond, and  winning  the  second  may  not  pre- 
vent a  third  war.  We  cannot  prevail  In  the 
praaent  "cold  war"  or  win  the  peace  by 
appeasement,  retreat,  or  surrender  to  ag- 
gressive forces  of  conquest.  If  our  Govern- 
ment should  now  retreat  and  withdraw  Its 
moral,  economic,  and  military  support  from 
Europe,  our  participation  in  both  world  wars 
and  the  great  sacrifices  we  made  In  resources, 
materials,  and  human  lives  will  have  been 
expended  In  vain.  The  forces  of  totalitari- 
anism we  defeated  and  crushed  would  im- 
mediately be  supplanted  by  another  dicta- 
torial regime,  communism,  which  U  more 
vicious,  brutal,  and  Iniquitous  than  the  to- 
talitarian aggression  over  which  our  mili- 
tary might  prevailed  In  the  two  world  wars. 

We  have  made  thU  investment  in  freedom. 
In  world  order  and  peace,  and  it  mtist  not 
be  abandoned  now.  To  do  so  would  break 
faith  with  our  war  dead  and  render  impo- 
tent and  ineffective  our  influence  Ic  world  af- 
fairs. This  investment  we  have  made  at  so 
great  a  cost  of  material  resources  and  human 
lives,  we  must  protect  and  defend.  We  have 
no  other  sensible  snd  honorable  alternative. 
To  pursue  any  other  course  would  Invite  dU- 
sster.  and  freedom  could  perish  from  the 
earth. 

I  do  not  subscribe  to  the  philosophy  of 
lavish  spending,  freewheeling  New  I>eallng. 
and  world-do-goodlng.  I  have  not  supported 
a  numtier  of  measures  and  appropriations  en- 
acted for  foreign  aid  and  assistance.  I  voted 
against  UNRRA,  against  the  British  loan, 
and  against  one  or  two  other  relief  bills,  not 
that  I  was  wholly  opposed  to  their  proposed 
objectives  but  prlmarUy  because  the  amounts 
Involved  appeared  ezoeaalvs  and  the  machin- 
ery established  for  their  admlnUtration  and 
for  the  supeiVUlon  and  control  of  such  ex- 
penditures was  faulty  and  Inadequate  to  In- 
stirs  the  wise  distribution  and  expendlttire 
of  the  funds  Involved.  Under  the  programs 
of  assistance  provided  by  those  measures,  I 
was  oonvlnoed  only  a  comparatively  small 
pwsaatags  a<  benefits  would  accrue  and  that 
we  were  loosely  spending  18  to  #4  for  every  #1 
In  value  of  r^iUts  that  wotUd  be  aoeoas- 
pllshed.  Subsequent  evsnU,  have,  I  believe. 
fully  vindicated  my  poslilon. 

But  I  am  etroagly  persuaded  now  ttl  wltb- 
out  ottr  help  many  Independent,  aoverelg^ 
governmenu  of  Europe— In  lact,  probably  all 
of  thsm^would  *M  utterly  helplses  snd  de- 
fenseless agalaes  utd  at  tlie  al^feei  mercy  of 
ths  fwrasHiaj  tMe  of  atbeleMe,  SBiwunistic 
aggreaalen. 

If  all  Surope  should  be  encompassed  by 
■ed  dictatorship,  another  world  war  would  be 
eartate  and  inevitable.  These  considera- 
tions were  eeaipilWag  reas<jns  and  factors 
In  ray  dertelea  aad  vote  in  support  of  ths 
■urepean  recovery  program. 

The  tnstsbUlty  of  International  relations, 
which  indicate  ths  strong  possibility— If  not 
the  positive  danger— of  another  war,  makes 
Imperstlve  large  expenditures  at  horns  for 
netlonal  defense  and  preparedness.  The 
prasent  program  of  financial  aid  and  as- 
sistance to  foreign  countries  U  in  excess  of 
I7X)OO.OOOA)0  snntislly  for  the  next  fiscal 
year,  and  will  be  that  amount  or  more  pos- 
sibly for  the  next  four,  and  ths  increased 
cost  of  armaments  snd  mllltsry  preparedness 
superimposed  on  current  heavy  regular  Psd- 
eral  obltgstions  Imposes  an  ecotumilc  burden 
upon  our  peope  unprecedented  In  the  Itfs  of 
our  Gtovernmsnt. 

This  Is  unfortunate  for  us  snd  tragic  for 
the  World.  We  will  spend  some  |18,600,- 
000,000  during  the  next  fiscal  year  for  na- 
tional defense,  and  It  U  estimated  by  com- 
petent authorities  that  by  lOSl  thU  cost 
will  rise  to  approximately  WO.OOO.OOCOOO — 
more  likely  to  |2B.O00,O0O,000.  These  esti- 
mates are  not  mine,  they  have  been  made  by 
competent  authority  and  are  regarded  as  con- 


aerrattve.  The  enactment  of  universal  mil- 
itary training  woiild  add  an  addition  $3,000,- 
000,000  to  $4,000,000,000  to  the  present  or  to 
any  future  military  budget. 

If  we  were  not  compelled  to  make  these 
extraordinary  expenditures  for  national  de- 
fense we  could  easily  reduce  taxes  by  another 
$6,000,000,000  or  more  and  continue  to  pro- 
vide reasonable  financial  assUtance  abroad. 
We  could  also  divert  our  productive  capacity 
that  U  now  turning  out  implements  of  war 
to  the  production  of  goods  and  commoditlee 
which  the  life,  comfort,  and  happiness  of 
millions  of  human  beings  will  require. 

When  we  hear  or  read  the  phrase  "Keep 
America  Strong"  too  often  we  think  only  In 
terms  of  mUltary  power.  But  strength  and 
power  of  a  democracy  are  not  reposed  alone 
in  military  armaments.  Bound  fiscal  policies 
are  essential.  Continuous  or  prolonged  defi- 
cit spending,  adding  billions  annually  to  our 
unprecedented  national  debt,  will  not  only 
weaken  our  solvency,  but  can  lead  to  na- 
tional bankruptcy.  The  three  great  bulwarks 
against  the  infiltration  and  invasion  of  for- 
eign Ideologies  Into  our  philosophy  of  life 
and  government  are  our  basic  constitutional 
freedoms,  the  productive  power  of  our  free- 
enterprise  system,  and  the  solvency  and 
financial  might  of  otir  Government. 

Based  on  present  and  estimated  Federal 
revenues  of  forty  to  forty-two  billion  dollars 
annually,  there  is  a  definite  prospect  that  In 
meeting  these  extraordinary  expenditures  we 
shall  Inciir  deficits  of  $5,000,000,000  or  more 
for  the  next  3  or  4  years.  That  Is  on  the 
basis  of  present  cost  of  Government  and  cur- 
rent commitments  and  obligations  and  does 
not  allow  for  the  cost  new  laws  will  incur 
and  of  administering  new  laws  and  programs 
not  related  to  foreign  aid  and  national  de- 
fense, which  the  President  In  special  mes- 
sages since  the  beginning  of  this  session  of 
Congress  has  recommended  that  the  Con- 
gress enact. 

If  this  Congress  should  take  the  President 
seriously  and  pass  all  the  laws  he  has  rec- 
ommended at  this  session  expanding  exist- 
ing social  welfare  prognmB  and  authorizing 
new  ones,  the  annual  cost  of  the  Federal 
Government  would  be  Increased  by  $16,000,- 
000.000  to  $30,000.000XXX}.  Jtut  three  of  the 
laws  he  has  asked  Congress  to  psss  at  this 
ssBsloD— a  national  health  program,  tlte  ex- 
pansion of  ths  social -security  progrsm  to  in- 
clude some  ISXXWjOOO  to  90jOOOj009  of  citizens 
not  now  coveret*  by  present  Isw,  and  a  na- 
tlonsl  toouslag  pwgram  similar  to  the  Wsg< 
ner-Blender-T^  MU— will  add  $13  000,000,- 
000  to  |1SX>00.000,000  to  Pederal  ex  {x-ndi  lures 
snnuaUy.  If  Oongreae  should  follow  these 
recommendations,  we  would  hsvs  more  than 
a  $iOjOOOjOOOfiOO  budget  by  1061  and  an  an- 
nual deftcH  of  aearly  li0/)00M0,000. 

How  can  we  meet  this  rscomournded  snd 
anticipated  sddltlonsl  coat  of  Oovernment? 
Such  Federal  reveauee  must  some  from 
hl^Mr  taiatlon— by  taking  more  aad  aiore  of 
the  proflu  of  buslneee,  by  uktng  from  the 
white  collar  worker  a  larger  percentage  of  bis 
salary,  by  taking  a  bigger  cut  In  withholding 
taxes  out  of  the  laborer's  wages.  Can  busi- 
ness, salaried  employees,  snd  labor  stand  an- 
other $aoX)00,000,000  a  year  in  higher  taiss? 
Can  they  pay  that  much  moret  Do  they 
want  to  pay  that  mtich  morey  The  only 
other  altematlvee  are  pnnting-preas  money 
and  disastrous  Inflstlon,  or,  charging  It 
against  ths  lives,  samlngs,  and  Indtutry  of 
future  generations.  The  letter  would  cer- 
tainly lead  ultimately  to  a  dishonorsble  snd 
impoverished  berttefe  thst  we  would  leave 
to  the  nest  generation.  Uberty  and  de- 
mocracy cannot  long  survive  In  America  If 
this  Is  to  be  otir  standard  and  quality  of 
stewardship  and  responsibility. 

I  simply  leave  with  you  this  thought  and 
admonition:  When  you  write  and  urge  your 
Congressman  and  Senators  to  vote  for  a  new 
law  that  win  Increase  the  already  staggering 
cost  of  government,  in  all  fairness  to  tbem 
plesse  add  a  postscript  to  your  letter  say- 


ing you  ars  willing  to  have  your  own  taxes 
correspondingly  increased  to  help  pay  the 
bUl.  My  own  philosophy  U  that  however 
much  we  may  desire  the  benefits  of  any  pro- 
posed social-welfare  program,  we  have  no 
moral  right  to  take  and  enjoy  such  benefits 
and  charge  their  cost  to  Americans  yet  \ia- 
born.  As  an  American  citizen  and  as  a  Mem- 
ber of  Congress,  I  am  unwilling  to  establish 
a  standard  of  living  for  our  Government  and 
our  people  that  we  cannot  afford  and  charge 
a  huge  deficit  each  year  to  my  children  and 
grandchildren  and  to  yours. 

Confronted  with  these  colossal  costs,  the 
Congress  U  faced  squarely  with  the  impera- 
tive necessity  of  practicing  the  most  rigid 
economy  with  respect  to  Federal  expendi- 
tures. It  must  differentiate  between  pro- 
posed expenditures  and  objectives  that  may 
be  desirable,  even  highly  desirable,  and  those 
in  the  class  of  absolute  essentials.  If  the 
membership  of  Congress  U  to  possess  and 
exercise  that  high  order  of  statesmanship 
that  will  be  required  of  It  to  do  Its  full  duty 
and  dUcharge  thU  important  obligation  to 
the  country.  It  must  have  the  moral  and  po- 
litical support  of  the  citizenship  of  thU  Na- 
tion. Each  Individual  as  a  citizen  and  tax- 
payer must  share  some  of  the  responsibility 
by  supporting,  upholding,  and  reelecting 
Members  of  Congress  who  have  the  moral  and 
patriotic  courage  to  disregard  In  many  In- 
stances their  own  Immediate  political  for- 
tunes by  serving  their  country  first  Instead 
of  yielding  to  the  dictates  of  political  ex- 
pediency. 

If  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  and 
the  pe<^le  of  thU  Nation  are  unvirilllng  to 
make  and  If  they  do  not  make  the  necessary 
economic  and  political  sacrifices  to  main- 
tain Botmd  fiscal  policies  and  national  sol- 
vency, we  shall  invite  perils  and  dangers  of  a 
magnitude  that  will  shake  the  very  founda- 
tions of  our  liberties  and  our  democracy. 

There  are  other  real  dangers  to  our  liberties 
and  to  the  constitutional  government  that 
we  must  guard  against  and  oppose  with  all 
of  otn*  might  and  strength.  Many  devious 
ways  are  employed — by  legUlatlon,  by  admin- 
istrative fiat,  and  by  court  decUions — to  cir- 
cumvent and  violate  the  letter,  the  spirit, 
and  the  plain  mandatea  of  the  Federal  Con- 
stitution, the  fundamental  law  of  the  land. 
The  moet  recent  and  one  of  ths  most  viciotu 
assaults  on  our  constitutional  liberties  and 
State's  rights  was  made  by  Injecting  into  na* 
ttonsl  Irgulaflnn  ths  issue  of  so-called  and 
nUaaamed  cirll  nghu,  as  receeMMnded  In 
the  report  of  the  Frmiidrnt's  lO-menber 
OoaMBlisinn  oa  CMil  Kigbu  and  by  ths  Ptesi- 
deat  to  tlM  Oongieai  tn  bis  civtt-righu  mee' 
safe  of  February  9,  this  ysar. 

This  proposal  that  ths  raderal  Ckyvemmeat 
usurp  Biany  of  the  powen  aad  rlgkte  leisrvid 
to  the  Btates  aad  $0  Ifee  people  tfceaisslvei 
by  the  tenth  sawndBMBt  to  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  Itatee  le  oae  of  ths  most  fia- 
gnat  abtiscs  of  Federal  authority  ever  at- 
teaqrted  in  the  history  of  our  Oovernment. 
If  thto  prrjgrsm  Is  enseted  Into  Isw.  ths 
power  and  authority  of  bureaucratic  rule  and 
domlnstlon  over  the  social,  economic,  and 
political  life  of  BUtcs  and  IndtvldtMl  clti- 
aens  will  be  cstsbllshed  on  a  fashion  that 
compares  with  the  rule  of  totaliurlaa 
dtcintorshlp. 

Instead  of  preaervmg  aad  Implemenung 
the  BOl  of  WgbU,  tbls  proposed  leglelstioa 
win  destroy  the  very  freedom  thst  Its  pro- 
ponents claim  It  will  protect  and  defend. 

The  implleailonB  of  thu  prograai  aro  far* 
reaching  and  the  full  extent  of  their  ultlaiate 
eonsequencee  end  reperctissleas  upon  our 
form  of  fovemmeat,  our  free-enterprise  eye- 
tern,  and  our  personal  liberties  can  hardly  be 
estimated  or  foreseen. 

The  Imposition  of  Federal  power  over  the 
Btates  In  the  field  of  crtminsi  law  enforce- 
ment, the  denying  of  States  their  constitu- 
tional right  to  determine  and  establUh  the 
qualifications  of  their  electors,  the  establish- 
ing of  a  Federal  bureau  to  tell  the  employer 
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he  must  employ  and  whom  b«  nwy 

In  the  conduct  of  bla  bualncM.  and 

tBipoaing    ot    Federml     sanctions    and 

acaloat  St«t«a  and  Individuals  that 

conform  but  who  Insist  on  their  con- 

rights.    Is    a    form    of    national 

and  oppreaalon  that  If  pursued  will 

the  gremt  berltase  of  freedom  that 

:  lav*  so  loQff  cbertabtd  and  enjoyed. 

a  time  when  \mlty  Is  the  very  eaaenc* 

of  <Jur  national  strength  and  security.  It  la  a 

that  this  violent  and  bitter  contro- 

should    be    Injected    into    the    social. 

politteal.  and  economic  life  of  our  people. 

■re  nine  of  the  many  vital  and  per- 
problems  and  Issues  that  yovir  na- 
tloilal  lawmakers  are  called  upon  to  eolve 
to  resolve.  They  require  the  greatest 
and  highest  order  of  statesmanship 
legislation  of  which  we  are  capable.  But 
hkve  an  abiding  faith  and  confidence  In 
ftnal  Judgment  and  decision  of  the  Amer- 
,  people,  and  with  their  moral  and  polltU 
nippert.  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
and  will  preserve  the  sovereignty,  the  sol- 
aad  the  constitutional  Integrity  of  our 
Ooiemment  and  the  ribertlea.  bapptneaa.  and 
pre  iperlty  of  our  people. 
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HQN.  HELEN  GAHAGAN  DOUGLAS 

or  CAuruawu 

I^  THI  H008I  or  RSPRSSSNTATIVB 

Tuesday,  June  J.  194i 

ilrs.  DOUGLAS  Mr  Speaker,  under 
pei  m'sslon  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  wish 
to  nclude  In  the  Record  an  editorial  from 
th(  May  13. 1948.  Issue  of  the  Staff  Press. 
pu  }]lshed  In  Stafford  Springs.  Conn. 

Stafford  Springs  U  a  small  town,  with 
_  I  opulatlon  of  slightly  over  3.000.  but  lu 
pr  (blems  of  run-away  prices  and  Increas- 
Un  coat  of  living  are  as  great  aa  those  you 
wl  I  find  In  any  large  city,  be  It  Los  An- 
gejes  or  Washington. 

A-aaoprtKO  smb  did  oo 
DoootM   went    shopping    the    other 


of 


to 


1  ler  aftiopptng  waa  done  In  Waahlngton. 
^.  C.  and  ab«  learned  that  prices  of  food 
aU;>les  bad  leaped  by  astronomical  pereen. 
In  the  loweat-prlced  chain  store  tbere 
the  removal  of  OPA.  roughly  2  ya«u« 
In  June  1040  to  be  precise. 
lira.  DotJOLAS  la  Bslsm  Oamaoan  OomiLaa. 
intatlve  from  the  Fourteenth  Dlstrlet 
...  California,  tta  vma  authorised  by  tbe 
He  use  to  go  ahopptng  on  behalf  of  the 
Al  lerlcsn  boVMWift  to  determine  the  price 
tfU  krenttal  httan  and  after  Before  Mr 
Bo  rtea'  department  was  discontinued  by  the 
drive  of  tbe  National  Aaaoclatlon  of  Manu- 
fa<  turers.  After  greedy  Interests  bad  had 
UxtiT  way  with  prices  for  nearly  24  montbs 
Vhat  did  Mrs.  DotreLAS  find  out?  01m 
loi  ml  oat  plenty.  She  brought  twck  a 
Mt  baaket  filled  with  high-priced  mer- 

idlae  that  coet  about   50  percent    (^en- 

«n(Uy>  more  than  the  same  basket  full  coat 
That    increase    applies    genenOly 

lUt  the  country — In  Stafford  aa  well 

In  tbe  Capital  of  tbe  Nation. 
n  her  report  to  bar  fellow   Representa- 
Uv  M  after  she  bad  fU'ed  her  market  basket. 
Mi  I.  DotTOLAs  remarked : 

•     •     •     a  little  over  a  year  ago  I  re- 
po  -ted  to  tbe  Houae  on  what  bad  happened 
the  coat  of  living  In  tbe  first  year  of  de- 
troi  wben  we  were  asked  to  let  pricea  seek 
natural  level  in  the  open  market.    Re- 


member the  decontrol  that  the  NAM 
promised  would  bring  good  for  everybody  at 
prloes  tbey  could  afford  to  pay  and  a  better 
tomorrow? 

"I  reported  on  the  NAM'S  "better  tomorrow' 
last  year,  and  found  It  far  short  of  the 
promises  made.  We  were  told  then  that  the 
NAM  'tomorrow'  had  not  been  given  enough 
time  to  dawn.  Well,  now  we  have  given 
tbem  another  year,  and  where  are  prlcee?" 
Mrs.  Dot7GLAS  answers  her  own  question  by 
pointing  a  telescope  away  up  there  In  the 
heavens  to  locate  the  prices,  they  have  soared 
so  high. 

Here  are  some  of  the  findings  made  by  Mrs. 
Douglas  on  her  shopping  tour: 

Under  OPA  a  pound  of  the  best  butter  cost 
M  cents.  Last  year  that  pound  coet  82  cents. 
This  year  the  pound  costs  93  cents.  (That  Is. 
of  course.  In  Washington.  There  may  be  a 
price  differential  In  Stafford— a  lower  differ- 
ential ) 

A  dozen  eggi  coat  B3  cents  under  OPA.  65 
cents  today. 

Three  pounds  of  round  steak  coet  91.35 
under  OPA.  $3  7fl  today. 

Two  p<3und3  of  Maxwell  Houae  coffee  coet 
eo  cents  under  OPA,  |l  0«  today.     (The  price 
in  Stafford  U  higher:   |l  16  ) 
To  mention  a  few  other  Increase*: 
Two  pounds  of  pork  chops  cost  76  cents 
under  OPA.  II  66  today 

One  pound  of  a  certain  brand  of  mar* 
gartne  coat  18  cenu  under  OPA,  40  cenU  to* 
day 

Two  pounds  of  boneleaa  tuw  beef  70  cents 
under  OPA.  61  46  today. 

Three  pounda  of  Crlsco  68  cent*  under  OPA. 
1138  today. 

One  pound  of  Swift  Premium  bacon,  43 
cenu  under  OPA.  79  cenu  today. 

Other  food  suple  prices  charged  In  filling 
Mrs.  Dououu'  basket  were  equally  high, 
prices  which  turn  the  average  pocketbook 
Into  a  limp,  uselcsa,  drained  thing. 

Well,  you  did  tiave  to  vote  Republican  in 
1»4«. 

To  paraphrase  tbe  Republican  slogan  of 
that  year:  Paid  Xnough? 


Western  State  Collef  e  Cammencement 
Address  by  Palaier  Hojrt 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  EDWIN  C.  JOHNSON 

or  coLoaAOO 
IN  THI  SENATE  OP  THK  UNITSD  STATES 

Tuesday.  June  1,  194$ 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  Mr. 
President,  on  May  27  Palmer  Hoyt.  editor 
and  publisher  of  the  Denver  Post,  de- 
livered an  Inspiring  and  timely  com- 
mencement address  at  Western  State 
College,  Gunnison.  Colo.  In  this  address 
Mr.  Hoyt  dealt  realistically  with  the  Rus- 
sian challenge,  and  presented  a  plan  of 
action  which,  if  followed,  might  bring 
peace  with  honor  In  our  time.  I  deem 
this  speech  so  Important  that  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  It  be  printed  In  the 
RxcoKD  for  the  benefit  of  students  of 
present-day  diplomacy,  and  especially 
for  the  benefit  of  interested  Members  of 
Congress. 

I  am  informed  that  the  printing  of  the 
address  in  the  RicoM  will  require  2h 
jMiges.  at  a  cost  of  $165.67.  However. 
I  am  very  anxious  to  have  the  address 
published  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Rxc- 
ord;  and  therefore  I  ask  consent  that  it 


be  published  there,  notwithstanding  the 
cost. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Tirr  or  Hott  Spk»ch  at  'KtsTz*s  State 

COLLECK 

I 

Prealdent  Mlckelson.  the  faculty,  the  grad- 
uating class  of  1948.  ladles,  and  gentlemen. 
It  la  a  privilege  to  be  here  today  to  addreas 
myself  to  those  of  you  who  by  graduating  are 
entering  more  actively  Into  tbe  affairs  of  this 
brave  new  world  of  ours. 

I  congratulate  you  on  completing  this  Im- 
portant step  In  your  lives,  but  warn  you  from 
the  experience  of  one  who  himself  was  grad- 
uated 25  years  ago  and  has  lived  In  a  fast- 
changing  world,  your  education  has  but 
started. 

Today  this  most  dangerous  and  Interesting 
world  places  a  high  premium  on  tbe  truly 
educated  man  or  woman.  It  may  well  be 
that  the  price  of  our  survival  wUl  be  to  be 
truly  and  adequately  Informed. 

Par  too  many  people  ot  today  take  an 
overly  peaalmlstlc  view  of  tbe  shape  of  things 
to  come.  I  grant  that  our  existence  In  this 
year  of  our  Lord  1948  Is  a  perlloiu  one,  and  I 
concede  that  the  atomic  bomb  hangs  like 
a  futuristic  Democlean  sword  threatening 
our  very  lives 

I  will  agree  that  man  In  his  mad  and  sue* 
oeaaful  March  for  the  infinite  has  created  a 
situation  wbere  for  the  first  time  civilisation 
can  by  •eU*linmolatiun  end  its  very  eilst- 
•nee. 

woaLS'a  CMALUwoa 

However,  the  world  today  also  presents  It* 
greatest  challenge  in  all  history.  Science  has 
thrown  down  the  gauntlet — man  muat  con- 
trol the  forces  he  has  set  in  motion  If  tie  Is 
to  survive.  Perhaps  from  this  Western  State 
College  graduating  class  of  1948  the  thought 
patterns  that  will  control  these  cataclyamlc 
tides  wUl  be  generated. 

Tou  who  leave  these  cloistered  halls  today 
enter  a  world  vibrant  with  troublous  and 
serious  problems — problems  that  demand  Im- 
mediate attention  and  solution,  but  you 
also  enter  a  world  of  opportunity  unequaled 
In  the  long  and  tortured  history  of  mankind. 

To  paraphrase  an  old  saying  "The  world 
to  your  ojreMr,"  I  beeeech  you  to  open  It. 

n 
Some  7  years  ago  I  had  the  privilege  of 
delivering  the  commencement  addreea  at 
Pacific  University  near  Portland,  Oreg.  It 
was  shortly  after  the  German  conquest  of 
Prance.  I  referred  In  my  talk  to  the 
dramatic  and  historic  speech  made  by  Paul 
Renaud  to  the  French  Senate  on  May  21. 
1940.  The  Germans  bad  Just  breached  tbe 
French  line  on  a  6a-mlle  front.  Arras  and 
Amlena  bad  fallen  to  the  Teuton  tidal  wave. 

raxNCM  causHKO 

It  was  on  that  day  that  the  French  first 
realized  that  their  army  of  8.000,000  men— 
tbe  greatest  army  In  the  world — was  hope- 
lessly beaten.  On  the  day  that  Premier 
Renaud  rose  to  give  the  official  word  of  their 
crushing  defeat,  a  million  and  a  half  French 
soldiers — the  finest  troops  In  the  world — 
were  In  bopeleae  fllgbt. 

It  waa  tbe  blackest  day  that  France  had 
known  In  her  entire  history.  Premier 
Renaud's  speech  to  the  French  Senate  waa 
tbe  first  official  word  to  the  French  Nation 
that  they  were  beaten. 

His  official  pronouncement  cams  like  a 
death  knell  when  he  said: 

"The  truth,  gentlemen.  Is  that  our  clsaalc 
conception  of  the  conduct  of  war  clacbed 
with  new  conceptions.  The  baaea  of  theee 
new  conceptions  are  not  only  mass  uses  of 
armored  divisions,  there  la  not  only  coopera- 
tion between  armored  dlvlalons  and  fighting 
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planes  •  •  •  there  la  a  determination  to 
disorganize  an  enemy  In  the  rear  by  deep 
thrusts,  by  parachutists,  who  In  Holland  al- 
most took  The  Hague,  and  who  In  Belgium 
took  the  most  powerful  of  the  Liege  forts  by 
orders  given  on  telephone  lines  which  caused 
premature  evacuation." 

This  was  the  first  official  admission  that 
France  was  not  prepared  by  equipment,  by 
understanding,  by  tactics. 

The  hour  was  dark.  It  was  defeat.  The 
taste  was  bitter  In  the  mouths  of  Frenchmen. 
In  his  brilliant  address,  the  French  Premier 
called  on  the  United  States  for  a  cloud  of 
planes.  He  said:  "If  I  were  told  that  a 
miracle  was  needed  to  save  France,  I  would 
say.  'I  am  a  believer  In  miracles* "  The 
cloud  of  planes  and  the  miracle  did  come — 
finally — and  France  was  saved.  They  did 
not  come  that  day  aa  Premier  Renaud  called 
on  God  and  America  to  aave  his  beloved 
fatherland — years  went  by  before  those 
planes  came,  but  tbey  came  and  still  It  was 
a  miracle. 

THS    UNrm>    BTATT9    MIKACLI 

The  miracle  came,  for  America  Is  Itself  a 
miracle.  America  Is  a  living  shrine  of  hu- 
man freedom.  America  la  God's  pledge  to 
civilization  of  the  dignity  and  freedom  of 
the  human  soul. 

The  United  States  of  America  was  founded 
and  a  war  was  fought  because  our  forefath- 
ers believed  trenrendously  In  freedom.  And 
we  have  enjoyed  that  freedom— that  great 
freedom.  And  today  In  this  calm  and  peace* 
ful  spot  In  the  center  of  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  areas  In  this  America  of  ours,  may 
I  suggest  that  such  freedom  a«  we  have  en- 
Joyed  connotes  and  implies  great  responsi- 
bilities. 

There  are  many  reasons  why  America  could 
not  In  1940  and  cannot  today  sit  Idly  by  and 
see  freedom  pass  from  the  rest  of  the  world. 
One  of  these  reasons  Is  very  selfish,  for  If 
freedom  passed  from  the  rest  of  the  world 
then  It  would  surely  pass  from  this,  tu  great- 
est stronghold.  And  If  freedom  passed,  so 
would  pass  the  cIvUlEatlon  that  you  and  your 
fathers  and  your  forefathers  have  known  and 
worked  and  fought  for. 

But  those  freedoms  will  not  pass — the  free- 
dom of  religion — the  freedom  of  aaaembly — 
the  freedom  of  expreaalon.  of  speech  and  of 
the  press — freedom  to  be  governed  by  desig- 
nated representatives.  These  things  will  not 
pass,  for  there  will  be  a  miracle,  and  you  are 
that  miracle,  you,  and  tbe  countleaa  millions 
like  you. 

Seven  years  ago  as  I  spoke  In  Oregon. 
France,  historic  temple  of  human  liberty,  was 
In  danger,  tbe  world  Itself  was  periled. 

America,  coming  tardily  to  realization  of 
tbe  threat  Hitler's  police  state  held  for  civi- 
lization, armed  herself  and  her  allies  and  the 
superstate  a  madman  had  created  was  top- 
pled In  the  mud.  ClvUlzatlon  was  saved:  the 
whole  world  rejoiced. 

But  now,  only  3  years  after  the  fall  of 
Hitler,  totalitarianism  Is  again  on  the  march. 
Josef  Stalin  has  replaced  Adolf  Hitler  as  a 
symbol  of  slavery. 

Again  freedom  Is  threatened  and  America 
must  assume  and  maintain  her  role  as  world 
leader  and  militant  champion  of  democracy. 
This  time  there  Is  a  difference.  America  has 
been  alerted  before  tbe  battle  la  Joined  and 
If  we  can  become  strong  and  stay  strong, 
there  Is  good  hope  that  war  wUl  not  come. 
It  Is  well  that  this  Is  ao  because  this  time  a 
strong  fifth  column  marches  within  our 
borders. 

in 

1  spoke  to  you  of  tbe  problems  that  you 
face.  They  are  legion.  We  need  to  activate 
our  democracy;  we  need,  as  Drew  Pearson 
aaya.  to  "make  democracy  live." 

We  have  preaslng  puzzles  In  our  economy 
that  demand  solution. 

There  la  the  whole  field  of  broadening  op- 
portunity for  our  citizens  which  embraces 
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housing,  public  and  private;  employment 
and  unemployment:  fair  treatment,  guaran- 
teed under  the  law,  for  minority  groups,  both 
racial  and  religious;  public  health;  adequate 
social  security  and  education. 

That  outline  but  touches  the  over-all  prob- 
lem of  domestic  needs,  needs  that  must  be 
filled  If  our  way  of  life  Is  to  become  the  en- 
during goal  of  the  whole  world. 

PZACI   CBtrCIAL 

There  Is.  however,  a  problem,  universal  in 
scope,  that  la  much  more  pressing  than  the 
ones  I  have  cited.  There  Is  the  problem  of 
peace.  For,  without  [>eace,  there  Is  no  chance 
to  solve  any  of  our  other  problems. 

It  seems  to  me  that  there  are  four  ways  to 
look  at  peace. 

1.  Peace  at  any  price.  This  Is  the  peace  of 
the  pacifist,  and  I  think  we  can  all  agree  that 
any  such  consideration  Is  not  only  stupid  and 
silly,  but  criminal  as  well. 

2.  The  Roman  peace.  That  Is  peace  en- 
forced by  our  arms.  We  can't  have  another 
war  which  will  result  In  the  end  of  civiliza- 
tion. It  would  be  suicide  and  too  expensive 
to  buy. 

3.  Peace  at  a  price,  but  one  we  can't  pay. 
This  Is  the  Wallace  plan,  as  I  see  It.  This  Is 
appeasement  and  blind  belief  and  toadyism. 

4.  Pesce  at  a  price  we  can  and  must  psy. 
As  I  see  It,  this  is  our  best  and  only  chance 
for  survival  In  this  troubled  world.  This 
means  adequate  and  Immediate  armament  to 
Insure  an  armistice  while  we  are  approaching 
and  achieving  the  broad  base  upon  which 
peace  mtut  be  built. 

oirxLi'  ooMrux 

Before  we  further  dlscuas  peace  as  such,  I 
would  like  to  bring  to  your  attention  one  of 
the  dangerous  hablU  of  too  many  Amer- 
ican Intellectuals.  It  Is  the  active  Indul- 
gence In  the  guilt  complex. 

If  you  listen  to  Henry  Wallace  or  Glzm  Tat- 
LOR  or  a  host  of  other  prominent  Americans, 
you  would  believe  that  America  Is  entirely 
and  solely  responsible  for  the  cold  war  now 
carried  on  between  Rtissla  and  the  United 
States. 

Let's  look  at  the  record  for  a  moment. 
Think  back  to  the  days  following  VE-day  and 
VJ-day.  To  put  It  In  the  simplest  terms  pos- 
sible, I  would  say  It  this  way :  You  could  tiave 
got  your  nose  punched  In  August  of  194S  If 
you  had  aald  anything  on  the  street  against 
the  Russtana.  The  Americans  believed  fully 
in  the  integrity  and  good  Intentions  of  their 
allies. 

The  situation  now  has  almost  completely 
reversed  Itself.  Tou  would  find  It  much  eas- 
ier to  get  your  nose  punched  today  by  say- 
ing something  for  the  Russians  rather  than 
against  tbem. 

RtTMIAir    rOLLT 

In  October  1946  I  was  in  Berlin,  and  while 
there  I  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  a  num- 
ber of  the  faculty  members  of  the  University 
of  Berlin,  One  of  them  I  shall  never  forget; 
she  was  a  wise  old  frauleln,  a  doctor  and  a 
professor  at  the  University  of  Berlin. 

This  learned  old  woman  said  to  me,  "The 
Russians  are  such  fools  and  such  barbar- 
ians." I  said  to  her,  "Granted,  but  what  of 
it?"  and  she  replied. 

"Well,  it's  like  this.  All  the  rolling  stock 
in  the  Russian  zone  of  Germany  Is  loaded 
down  with  dismantled  German  factories. 
They  are  on  sidings  all  the  way  to  the  Polish 
borders,  probably  these  factories  will  never 
be  reassembled.  If  they  are,  they  will  be  In- 
efficient and  set  up  In  such  a  manner  as  to 
make  their  productivity  definitely  uneco- 
nomical. Now,  I  want  to  show  you  what  fools 
the  Russians  really  are.  If  they  would  be 
nice  to  you  Americans,  and  tell  you  that  they 
were  all  for  peace  and  prosperity  and  stop 
their  expansive  aggression  for  a  few  years, 
you  would  not  only  go  In  and  build  the  fac- 
tories they  need,  but  loan  tbem  $10,000,000,- 
000  as  weU." 


The  doctor  made  a  tremendous  point  there. 
And  If  we  look  at  the  record,  we  wUl  find  that 
Russia  has  disagreed  with  the  United  States 
on  virtually  every  issue  and  every  point 
brought  up  that  might  Insure  or  promote 
peace  since  the  end  of  the  war.  This  Is  not  a 
matter  of  my  opinion,  but  Is  a  matter  of 
documentable  fact. 

Which  brlngt  us  pretty  sharply  to  the  re- 
cent exchange  of  letters  between  Mr.  Wallace 
and  Mr.  Stalin.  In  the  first  place,  this  Is  an 
unfriendly  act  by  a  supposed  friendly  power. 
In  the  second  place,  the  points  made  by  Mr. 
Stalin  are  without  merit  for  the  simple  reason 
that  there  Is  not  a  single  Issue  suggested  In 
the  WaUace-Stalln  correspondence  that  the 
Russians  could  not  settle  without  a  bilateral 
discussion. 

ZEDS  TTNWnXINO 

Take  for  example  the  big  point,  arms  re- 
duction and  prohibition  of  atomic  weapona. 
This  Is  in  the  United  Nations  committee,  and 
Mr.  Stalin  coxUd  move  Into  that  tomorrow 
If  he  wished  to.  It  Is  a  matter  of  history  that 
the  Russians  have  not  been  wUUng  to  con- 
sider disarmament  in  tbe  terms  necessitated 
by  this  age  of  scientific  mass  killing. 

Another  point  made  In  Mr.  Stalin's  answer 
to  Mr.  Wallace's  letter  is  the  resumption  of 
the  free  movement  of  students,  sctentlsu,  and 
the  free  exchange  of  scientific  Information. 
We  have  such  an  arrangement  with  all  the 
nations  on  earth  except  tbe  Russians  and  we 
have  repeatedly  tried  to  get  them  to  nuke  iw 
a  similar  deal.  In  this  connection  It  Is  inter- 
eettng  to  note  that  Russia  has  refused  to 
have  anything  to  do  with  UNESCO, 

Another  one.  Speedy  peace  treatiee  with 
Germany  and  Japan.  These,  of  courte.  have 
to  be  written  by  the  Allies,  and  to  this  SUlln 
object*.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  ail  Stalin  baa 
to  do  to  achieve  this  end  Is  to  quit  violating 
the  treaties  he  has  signed. 

A  further  point:  That  Is  the  evacuation  of 
American  and  Russian  troops  from  China  and 
Korea.  At  the  present  time  there  are  no 
combat  troops  in  either  country,  and  all  Mr, 
Stalin  has  to  do  is  to  honor  his  treatiee  with 
China  and  cease  to  supply  Red  armies  in  both 
China  and  Korea, 

Another  point  which  might  be  worth  men- 
tioning In  passing  is  that  relating  to  the 
respect  for  the  sovereignty  of  Individual 
countries  and  noninterference  In  their  do- 
mestic affairs.  TTie  WaUace-Stalln  Inter- 
change Is  an  excellent  example  of  the  way 
Russia  enters  the  domestic  affairs  of  other 
countries. 

Actually,  of  courae,  the  Ruaslans  don't 
want  any  firmer  peace  talks  than  tbey  now 
have  access  to.  They  are  committed  to  a 
continuance  of  their  expansive  aggreaalon- 
Ism  and  are  unlikely  to  deslat  until  tbey  are 
forced  to  do  so  by  the  strength  of  other 
countries  banded  together  In  a  world  network 
of  freedom. 

KXEMUN    LOGIC 

In  view  of  all  this,  what  should  be  our  at- 
titude toward  Russia?  In  the  first  place,  we 
abould  try  to  understand  them.  We  should 
remember  that  from  tbe  standpoint  of  Rus- 
sian political  leaders,  their  course  Is  very 
logical. 

We  should  remember  that  one  of  the  ways 
to  get  world  peace  Is  through  world  govern- 
ment, and  that  to  the  Russian  mind  means 
Just  one  thing — a  world  of  Communist  gov- 
ernment— a  universal  police  state.  Obvi- 
ously, we  cannot  go  along  with  tbat — ^It 
would  mean  slavery  for  all  of  us. 

IV 

One  of  the  great  problems  of  peace  today 
Is  the  fact  that  there  are  In  this  world  two 
basic  Ideologies  that  are  at  complete  variance 
with  one  another.  One,  communism,  totali- 
tarianism, the  slave  state,  tbe  police  state; 
the  other,  democracy,  liberty,  and  freedom. 

There  must,  of  course,  be  a  sharp  claab  be- 
tween these  two  Ideologies.    Mr.  Wallace  baa 
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to  tarkic*  tb«  f«p.  but  It  cannot 

t)r(i|«d  BMrely  by  tte  OM  at  such  kll* 

•cooomic  dtmoenej"  wltb  which 

Mr.   \taUaM  dMcnb««  th«  RuaaUn  syvtea. 

That  paM  ao  nmiima.  and  no  weight 


In 

ttOB 


:hla  fonnectJcn  I  would  llk«  to  quote 
lh«  PTMdom  Train  ipMch  made  bj  Mr. 

jiaa  In  DenTer  laat  week : 
li  ttm*  tbat  «t  war*  no  longer  mUled  by 

iM  mhraft  of  fraadom.  equality, 

^pportxmlty     As  realists,  we  must  look 
M  It  Is  practiced  by  Com* 
today     For  conununlam  tn  actual 
on  the  world  acana  ia  as  dsatruettva 
ratlc  values  sa  the  tsarlMti  that  pra- 
it  or  the  fascism  whoaa  mad  march 
we  ttfcpped  only  recently." 

ooklng  s«  paace.  we  certainly  hSTS  to 
f4iltntr      Any  oihar  yWw  la  stupid  and 


at  oo  nmuhlsm. 


pto  t^ 
they 
arapl 
Narllta 


U  be 

fu 

might 


X  ta  Kosala's  Intent  toward  the  world 

aad  ua  in  particular?    It  has  ba«B 

down  many  times . 

Rltler   wrote   hta   pattern   of   ooa- 

in    Main    Kampf.     In    that   book   be 

laid  out  the  oouraa  «r  eai^ra 

hoped  it  would  be.     Panbermora  he 

m  great  detail  the  methods  he  planned 

Later  ha  followed  Mein  Kampf 

to  the  letter.     Ar.d  yet  too  few  peo- 

the  high  plaeee  read  the  book,  or  U 

did.  paid  any  attention  to  it.     For  •■- 

I  lamnid  only  the  other  day  that 

nieiaksilalii    the  goat  of   Munich. 

1  lever  t)other«d  to  read  Main  Kampf.     It 

ely  possible  that  had  he  read  this  fear- 

tline  of  planned  dastruetlon,  hlalory 

hsve  been  different. 


wrlttrai 

Ad<Jf 
queet 

palm  takingly 
as  h< 
gave 
to  pilnue. 


on 


like 

father 

tHe 


IM 


ttM  start 


1  mo 


valoime 


nil. 

the 


ITTMUir   BBDOIf 

are  any  who  doubt  the  intent  of 

ItMslans    in    their    world    conquest,    I 

as  outstanding  three  bouks.  The 

RcToluUon.  The  Problams  of  Lsnln- 

and  Foundations  at  T.anlntam.     Thsre 

rill  learn  beyoad  paradvtnture  of  the 

which  the  Russians  have  for  all  of  us. 

In   this  connscUon.   I   would 

quote  from  V.  I.  Lenin,  the  founding 

of  the  Soviet  Union  who  laid  down 

]  rlndpal  of  world  conquest  to  his  foi- 


U 

the 

recoAmend 
October 
lam, 

plan 

apfclflcally 
o 


I  quote  from  Lenin: 

)  repudiate  all  morality  that  proceed* 
ftoml  fluptmatural  ideas  or  idaaa  that  are 
Ottta^le  clasa  conctptlona.    In  our  opinion. 
Ity  is  entirely  suliordlnate  to  the  Inter- 
9t  the  class  war;   evarythina  la  moral 
Is  naraaaary  for  the  annrhilatlon  of  the 
old  e  rplottlng  social  order  and  for  the  union 
of  tqe  proletariat.    Our  morality  thus  con- 
•olaty  in  close  dUdpline  and  In  con- 
war   against   the   exploiters.     We   do 
Dot  ieltcTe  in  eternal  princlplee  of  morality 
'  re  vUl  aipoaa  this  deception.    Commu- 
Morallty  la  Maotteal  with  the  fight  for 
jonsolldatloti  of  the  tfMUtdkahip  of  the 


the 
prolAartat. 


"COOIWJ 


Ba-net 


quot  ktkm  with  theee 


tory 


Norer.  distinguished  columnist.  In 
a|inday  article  In  the  Denver  Poet.  When 
Begins  to  Coa  followed  the  Lenin 
with  theee  observations: 
view  of  this  Mtttiide.  which  the  hls- 
ot  Soviet  RuHMk  hm  exemplified  from 
It  wofUM  seeai  to  be  a  matter  ot  ela- 
ary  pntdesoa.  ta  deaUac  iPtth  Biimle.  to 
goard  when  the  Soviet 
Mkt  a  dove  of  peace. 
This  <ioea  not  mean  that  we  should  not 
and  encourage  every  genuine  mani- 
oc peace  on  the  part  of  the  Krem- 
Or  course  we  should.    But  it  would  be 
tknkeet  folly  on  otir  part  to  let  ouraelvaa 
fqoisd  by  calctUatedly  deceptive  gestures 
accept  tiM  iliadow   for   the  aub- 


tartied.  twice  ahy.    In  their  dealings 
leaders  American  •tateamrn  from 
and  Hull  to  Truman  and  Marahall 


«ttk  Sovtct 


have  discovered,  not  once  but  innum«rat>le 
times,  that  it  is  sztramely  dMtovlt  to  fUn  the 
RtMalans  down,  that  whan  tbty  ars  pinned 
down  tikere  ta  no  sssurance  that  they  will 
live  up  to  the  eoBUBitmanu  they  make. 
and  that  when  they  eynleaUy  vlouu  those 
eommitments  they  imiat  that  they  are  ac- 
tually living  up  to  them. 

It  is  hardly  surprlMnc.  then,  that  the 
Molotov -Stalin  peace  oflesMtve  has  met  with  a 
dMltfidlY  cool  racapUon  in  Washington.  To 
•■tv  Into  Mgottatioca  with  RusaU,  as  the 
Soviet  leaders  now  suggest,  would,  artminla- 
tratlon  and  con^rcsaiunal  laadara  raallM. 
•erve  no  useful  purpose  unless  there  Is  full 
ssstuaoce  that  these  negotiatlona  will  have 
a  happier  outcome  than  past  negotiations 
have  had." 

VALaa  paomrrs 
I  would  like  to  recommend  to  Mr  Henry 
Wallace  and  Senator  Olzn  Tatlos  that  they 
read  the  books  I  have  mentioned  and  that 
tlMj  read  the  above  quotations  from  Lsntn. 
fatlMT  of  the  Soviet,  and  from  Mr.  Bamet 


What  are  we  to  believe?   It  to  certainly  not 
the  voleea  of  false  proplMts.  either  thoas  who 
advoeate  war  as  a  msans  to  peace  or  those 
who  with  equal  stupidity  advoeate  appa—s 
ment  as  a  aure  course  to  a  aane  world. 

Rather,  let  us  be  calm  and  realtotic  The 
fact  Is  thst  one  of  the  reasons  for  Stalin's 
gesttire  tn  waving  the  plastic  olive  branch  was 
that  communism  basnt  been  doing  so  well  of 
late.  The  Communtota  lost  the  Italian  elec- 
tion overwhelmingly.  They  are  virtually  out 
ot  the  French  Oovamment.  They  have  been 
klskad  out  of  a  majority  of  Amancan  labor 
uniflau  because  Intaillgent  people  are  begia- 
aia^  to  see  behind  tbe  falsa  front  of  falaa  and 
dlahonert  peace  claioa  which  tba  Bwaalaaa 
avow. 

AnoilMr  reason,  ot  courae,  why  the  Bue- 
alans  are  cooing  like  the  Wool  worth  dove  la 
because  ths  Marahall  plan  to  beginninf  to 
worii.  and  wich  wsstern  Europe  on  its  tsai. 
tlM  Politburo  U  rsalistic  enough  to  know  tbat 
the  Russians  will  have  a  hard  time  spraadiag 
tbe  seeds  of  dtounion.  disorder,  and  dcatruc- 
Uon. 

MO  ■KLL-crrr 

Of  eooiae.  we  miist  continue  to  mske  every 
riisaansNs  overture  to  the  Russians  within 
and  wlthot  tbe  ftame  work  of  the  United 
Itatloaa,  ■Wwer,  I  wish  to  point  out  at 
this  juncture  that  Mlaletsl  peace  eonveraa- 
tlona  such  as  are  proposed  by  Joeeph  Stallta 
and  Henry  Wallace  are  btfbly  improper  and 
would  ba  sopplylnf  the  Russians  propaganda 
to  use  against  us  in  Burope. 

The  effect  of  the  United  SUtee  Joining 
Russia  In  peace  talks  would  be  Incalctilsbly 
bad  on  the  countrtsa  tbat  we  are  trying  to 
help.  They  would  BaiaadlaUly  think  that 
they  were  being  suld  out  to  the  Ruaalans  Just 
as  the  daanocracles.  many  of  tbam.  were  sold 
out  to  the  Nasla  In  the  dark  years  preceding 
tbe  Second  World  War. 

No.  rather  we  must  be  strong  and  calm  and 
forceful.  We  must  develop  the  strongest 
armament  ever  maintained  by  a  democracy 
in  peacetime.  Russia  respects  strength,  and 
there  to  little  doubt  in  my  mind  but  that  the 
slmost  unanUnous  passage  of  tbe  70-group 
atr  force  bill  by  the  Onnfrms.  ilgDad  by  the 
Prealdent.  had  a  wboleaome  effect  upon  the 
Ruaalans'  sttitude  toward  tbto  country. 

Iliere  are  many  reasons  why  we  must  be 
strong.  Not  the  least  of  them  to  that  to 
prevent  the  Russians  from  doing  a  foolish 
and  untoward  thing. 

Thto  Nation  mxist  be  so  strong  that  totali- 
tarianism not  only  will  be  afraid  to  attack  us 
openly,  but  will  be  on  coiutant  guard  against 
Incidents  that  might  cause  ths  world  to 
stumble  into  war.  We  must  not  forget  tbat 
Inadvertent  acts  have  eaiaed  graat  conflicts. 

The  Russians  today  art  rearmtnf  at  an 
inercdtbie  rate.  Figures  are  not  avallat>le. 
but  we  know  they  are  building  many  tlmea 


more  alrplanee  than  we  are.  and  we  know 
tbat  they  are  maintaining  a  vast  army  num- 
bering high  In  the  mllliona 

Therefore,  tt  behoovee  us  to  l>e  strong 
enough  so  that  the  Russians  will  not  attempt 
any  silly  Invasion  nor  attempt  to  uae  tbe 
strength  they  say  they  are  accumulating  for 
peace  in  any  ill -destined  way. 

SILLT   CSABaC 

One  ot  the  dangerotM  chargee  repeatedly 
hurled  by  Henry  Wallaoe.  Senator  Tatxcs.  and 
other  trresponstble  critics  U  that  the  admin- 
istratloa.  Wall  Street,  the  military,  and  the 
newspapers  want  war  I  do  not  believe  this. 
I  do  not  believe  that  any  snilghtencd  person 
today  wants  war. 

AU  Intallltent  paraona  know  that  with  the 
ataaale  bomb.  tMctarlologlcal  warfare,  deadly 
redteta.  tnpcrlncendlarles  can  denude  the 
stirfaoe  of  the  earth  and  deatroy  all  life  It 
would  be  Billy  to  want  war  I  personally  have 
talkad  to  maay  of  our  national  leadera  I  do 
not  believe  they  want  war.  I  cannot  believe 
that  WaU  Street  and  the  military  want  war 
deaptte  the  claims  of  Mr.  Stalin.  Mr.  WalUce. 
and  Mr.  Taylor. 

Such  an  idiotic  claim  perils  the  Imagina- 
tion, and  I  will  not  aubacribe  to  it.  In  fact, 
tbe  greatest  argument  I  have  beard  for  peaee 
in  a  long  time  was  the  argument  presented 
before  the  Air  Policy  Commission  by  Dwight 
D.  Xlsenhover,  former  commander  in  chief 
of  tbe  Allied  forces  in  Kurope. 

To  me  thto  to  another  bit  of  d\ut  throwing 
typical  at  Mr.  Wallace's  shallow  thinking  and 
bla  oonplete  infatuauon  with  the  Daily 
Worker's  editorial  page. 

Buwever,  despite  those  who  about  "War- 
monger" St  anyone  who  would  preserve  th< 
peace  of  tba  world  and  tbe  integrity  of  the 
Unitad  Btataa,  America  to  rearming  not  fat 


A  liaiBUnii  o(  tha  dMparate  world  aitua- 
ad  tbe  laiinpiitlaii  which  tbe  country 
glvee  It.  to  the  vote  on  the  TO-group  air  force 
^an  which  waa  paassd  with  only  three  nega- 
uve  votca  in  tbe  Hfiaas  oC  Bepreasntativer. 
and  only  two  in  tbe  Ssaata.  llito  remarkable 
and  unprecedented  aupport  Indicates  that  oui 
poitttcal  ovetlorda  bavs  finally  come  to  real- 
las  tbat  tbe  altuatloai  to  serious.  They  reflect 
acetnately  the  thinking  of  tbe  people  We 
face  many  other  dafssise  problems,  indeed 
but  we  are  moving  toward  rearming  In  the 
air.  the  major  praaent  medium  of  warfare. 

T 

What  muat  we  do  to  ba  aactirt? 

First  we  should  remember  that  no  arma- 
ment, no  matter  how  great,  can  give  ua  more 
than  relative  security.  We  must  remember 
that  abaolute  security  can  only  come  whet 
thto  world  decides  to  Uvs  under  a  world  gov- 
ernment of  law.  That  to  a  long  way  off .  How-» 
ever.  It  to  aanatblBf  toward  which  we  art 
working. 

In  thla  coaaactloB  I  would  like  to  point 
out  the  moat  dlSeult  obatade.  We  cannot 
have  a  world  government  by  law  until  the 
peoples  of  the  earth  are  as  well  informed  at 
ths  peoples  cf  the  United  SUtes.  It  to  sn 
unf  ortunata  truth  that  more  than  half  of  the 
a.000.000.000  psople  who  inhabit  the  globe 
are  atili  in  darknees  about  most  of  the  thHugi 
tiiat  you  and  I  know  about  so  casually.  For 
aaaaiBle.  the  Russians,  as  a  people,  are  un- 
avan  (tf  the  frightful  compulsion  that  the 
atomic  bomb  connotes.  They  know  littl« 
about  tbe  deadly  potential  of  bacterlolcglea- 
warfare.  They  do  not  know  because  it  l>e- 
hoovee  their  leaders  to  tell  them  only  tbac 
tbey  are  safe  ss  long  as  they  have  tbe  bag* 
Red  army. 

FArm  D*  P4CTi 

Before  thto  world  government  by  law  can 
eoaaa  about,  there  mtist  be  an  elimination  of 
oenaorablps.  People  must  base  their  Judg- 
ments on  a  common  set  of  facts.  As  Thomai 
Jefferson  said  repeatedly  tn  bto  writings,  "I 
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have  the  greatest  faith  In  the  InUlllgence 
of  the  average  man  If  only  he  to  in  possession 
of  the  facts." 

It  will  be  a  long  time  before  the  average 
man  Is  In  possession  of  tbe  facts,  but  we  as  a 
government,  we  as  a  people,  and  we  as  Indi- 
viduals should  do  everything  in  our  power 
to  press  home  the  point  that  every  possible 
treaty  should  be  effected  which  eliminates 
peacetime  censorship  whether  it  he  bilateral 
or  multilateral.  We  should  continuously 
urge  action  by  the  United  Nations  toward  the 
establishment  of  the  free  flow  of  news  and 
communications  throughout  the  world. 

True  freedom  in  communications,  in  travel, 
and  in  freedom  of  expreaalon — which,  of 
course.  Includes  the  press  and  radio — can 
form  the  actual  and  permanent  foundation 
of  peace. 

t7NnXO  STATTS  POLICT 

In  the  meantime,  we  must  adopt,  with 
all  our  heart  and  at/ength.  a  national  policy 
which  calls  for  full  support  of  the  United 
Nations.  We  must  have  adequate  armament 
ao  that  we  are  strong  enough  that  none  will 
dare  attack  us.  We  must  have  the  Marshall 
plan  which  provides  economic  aid  for  other 
countries.  We  must  develop  our  democracy 
Into  a  living  thing.  We  must  have  an  in- 
ternational policy,  a  clear  understanding  with 
all  the  nations  of  the  earth  that  we  will  come 
to  the  aid  of  any  nation  threatened  with 
aggression. 

And,  In  final  closing.  I  would  reemphaslee 
that  thto  world  cannot  long  continue  to  exist 
half  informed  and  half  uninformed,  and  that 
we  can  have  peace  in  our  time  If  we  will  It, 
and  If  tbe  free  nations  are  strong  enough  to 
enforce  tt. 


Shopptnf   Trip   Shows   Grocery   Dollar's 
Sharp  Shrinkafc 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HELEN  GAHAGAN  DOUGUS 

or   CALirOtNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tutsdav,  June  1,  194S 

Mrs.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
permission  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the 
Record.  I  wish  to  include  a  very  inter- 
esting article  that  was  sent  to  me  from 
Beaumont,  Tex.,  which  appeared  in  the 
Sunday  Enterprise  on  May  30.  1948. 

My  speech  before  this  House  or  April 
28,  1948.  on  what  Is  happening  to  the 
cost  of  living  seems  to  have  struck  a 
responsive  chord  in  that  city.  An 
Enterprise  reporter  decided  to  find  out 
for  herself  how  the  rising  cost  of  living 
was  affecting  Beaumont.  A  shopping 
tour  convinced  her  that  $10  toda  •  buys 
only  a  fraction  of  what  it  did  a  few  years 
ago. 

Unfortunately  the  photographs  show- 
ing the  decrease  In  the  purchasing  power 
of  the  dollar  in  terms  of  quantities  of 
commodities  cannot  be  reproduced  here. 
But  the  article  Itself,  with  the  revealing 
prices,  can: 

SnoppiNc    TaiF    Shows    Osocdt    Dolxab's 
Sharp  Shrinkage 

To  find  out  how  far  a  dollar  earmarked 
for  groceries  goes  today  In  comparison  with 
the  good  old  days,  an  Enterprise  reporter 
spent  a  fes*-  hours  last  week  p>orlng  over 
food  ads  In  the  newspapers  bound  files  of 
yesteryear. 


The  results  of  the  research  only  add  more 
fuel  to  the  fire  set  under  Congress  recently 
by  beauteous  but  brainy  Hklen  Gahacan 
Douglas.  United  States  Representative  from 
California.  Marching  indignantly  down  to 
the  front.  Mrs.  Douglas  plunked  a  bMketful 
of  groceries  on  the  Speakers  table  and  de- 
scribed its  meager  contents  as  all  I  could  buy 
for  $16.23  In  the  lowest-priced  chain  store 
In  Washington. 

Last  year,  she  declared,  the  same  assort- 
ment would  have  cost  $15.02,  and  In  1946 
under  OPA.  $10.08. 

A   $10   BILL   IN    BEAUMONT 

"The  housewife,"  further  fumed  the  legis- 
lator, "cannot  feed  her  family  on  speeches 
and  declarations  of  Americanism.  Although 
Incomes  have  gone  up.  actual  purchtising 
power  has  dropped  $7,000,000,000  since  OPA 
days." 

How  far  can  an  average  Beaumont  house- 
wife— one,  say.  with  two  children  and  a  hus- 
band to  feed — make  a  $10  bUl  stretch  In 
today's  market? 

The  reporter  decided  to  find  out.  First  of 
all  a  call  was  made  on  the  county  home 
demonstration  agent,  Mrs.  Katie  Prultt. 
What,  please,  was  the  minimum  good  diet 
for  the  average  person? 

STANDARD   DIET 

Mrs.  Prultt  consulted  the  chart  issued  by 
the  Texas  food  standards  bureau. 

"Here's  what  they  call  a  good  diet  •  •  • 
or  what  each  Individual  should  have  every 
day."  she  said. 

The  diet:  One  pint  to  one  quart  milk 
(children  under  16  shou'd  have  three-fourths 
to  one  quart  a  day);  one  egg  (dried  beuns. 
peas  or  nuts  may  be  substituted);  one  serv- 
ing of  meat  (poultry,  cheese,  beans  or  nuts 
may  be  substituted):  one  serving  Irish  or 
sweetpotatoes;  one  green  or  yellow  vegetable; 
one  other  vegetable,  such  as  dried  beans  or 
peas. 

One  serving  of  citrus,  tomato,  raw  cabbage, 
Btrawberrles,  or  melon;  one  other  serving  of 
fruit;  one  serving  of  whole  grain  product 
such  as  oatmeal,  whole-wheat  bread,  rice; 
butter  or  margarine;  aome  sweets  for  energy; 
six  to  eight  glasses  of  water. 

After  multiplying  these  basic  terms  by 
four  and  shopping  half-a-dozen  stores,  the 
reporter  dtocovered  that  about  the  only  thing 
the  harried  housewife  can  give  her  famUy 
In  the  prescribed  proportions  Is  the  wat<-r. 

HERE'S  WHAT  ONE  GETS 

By  hurrying  sternly  past  the  luxury  coun- 
ters, and  not  always  buying  first  quality 
brands,  this  Enterprise  experimental  shopper 
managed  to  purchase  the  following  with  the 
af ore-mentioned  $10  plus  4  cents: 

Six  quaru  of  mUk,  $1.44;  2  dozen  c^ggs, 
90  cents;  4  pounds  veal  roast,  $2.36;  two 
I'i -pound  loaves  bread,  36  cenU;  4  pounds 
cabbage,  14  cents;  1  pound  onions,  8  cents: 
two  bunches  carrots.  20  cents;  1  pound  cof- 
fee, 36  cents;  three  tall  cans  condensed  milk, 
41  cents. 

One  pound  bacon,  56  cents;  1  pound  mar- 
garine, 41  cents;  2  pounds  dried  beans,  27 
cents:  5  pounds  sugar,  39  cents;  1  dozen 
oranges.  45  cents.  1  pound  cheese,  59  cents; 
5  pounds  flour,  39  cents;  1  pound  lard,  29 
cents;  one  box  oatmeal,  16  cente;  5  pounds 
potatoes,  26  cents. 

To  go  Into  much* detail  about  the  prices  of 
these  opulent  times  and  those  of  1933,  for  In- 
stance, when  the  depression  was  at  its  black- 
est, might  cause  too  many  alligator  tears. 
Those  were  the  days,  remember,  when  pork 
chops  sold  for  12  cents  a  pound,  bacon  for 
15,  butter  for  22.  liver  for  8,  hamburger  and 
veal  roast  for  7',i,  eggs  for  19,  and  chuck 
roast  for  5  cents. 

AND    BACK    IN    1928 

But,  comparatively  speaking.  It's  fair 
enough  to  hark  back  to  the  halcyon  days  of 


1928  when  there  was  money  enough  for  at 
least  one  or  two  chickens  In  every  pot.  Then 
$10  worth  of  groceries  were  almost  more  than 
two  healthy  stevedores  could  hoist,  to  wit: 

Eight  quarts  milk.  96  cents;  10  pounds  po- 
tatoes, 22  cents;  1  pound  bacon,  16  cents:  2 
pounds  porkchops,  33  cents;  3  dozen  eggs. 
99  cents;  20  pounds  flour.  80  cents;  3  pounds 
shortening.  57  cents;  one  large  box  soap  pow- 
der. 21  cents;  6  pounds  roast  beef,  $1.54;  one 
S-pound  picnic  ham,  95  cents. 

One  pound  butter,  37  cents;  eight  1-poimd 
loaves  bread,  56  cents:  1  pound  cheese.  25 
cents;  2  dozen  oranges,  25  cents;  10  pounds 
sugar.  49  cents;  5  pounds  prunes,  35  cents; 
2  pounds  stew  meat.  25  cents;  5  pounds  cream 
meal.  17  cents;  two  boxes  oatmeal,  15  cents; 
10  pounds  rice,  44  cents. 

That  totals  $10.01. 

DON'T  BLAME  THE  GROCER 

One  of  the  small  independent  grocers  with 
whom  the  reporter  talked  got  a  hunted  look 
In  his  eyes  when  he  discovered  tbe  purpose  of 
the  research. 

"Lady,"  he  Implored,  "please,  lady,  for  the 
love  of  Pete,  make  it  plain  that  we  little 
grocers  aren't  to  blame.  We  don't  set  the 
prices,  the  times  do.  I'm  not  gettln'  rich 
by  a  long  shot.  Just  ask  anybody  who  sells 
food  for  living.  Our  margin  of  profit  to  too 
small." 

The  manager  of  a  large  chain  store  dittoed 
hto  Independent  colleague's  statements. 

"Couple  of  years  ago  you  could  buy  enough 
roundsteak  for  $1.35  to  feed  a  big  famUy. 
Now  it  cosu  St  least  $2.25.  I  don't  know 
who's  making  the  extra  95  cents.     Not  us." 

So  that's  the  way  it  to.  The  way  Repre- 
sentative Douglas  puts  It.  "Excuses,  party 
slogans,  trumped-up  charges,  whipping  boys, 
and  accusations  are  not  going  to  t)e  accepted 
by  the  housewives  of  America  whether  they 
be  Democratic  or  Republican.  They  want 
action.' ' 

One  thing  to  quite  clear,  though;  That 
Texas  food  standard  "good  diet"  to  certainly 
taking  a  beating. 


Compoltiont  on  the  Twenty-$eTenth  Dts- 
Iricl  of  New  York  for  World  WPA 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RALPH  W.  GWINN 

OF  NEW   TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  2,  1948 

Mr.  GWINN  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  within  a  few  days  now.  cer- 
tainly before  this  session  of  Congress  ad- 
journs, we  will  have  appropriated  several 
billions  of  dollars  to  take  care  of  the  first 
year's  cost  to  the  American  taxpayer  of 
what  has  been  called  the  Marshall  plan, 
the  European  relief  program,  and  the 
Economic  Cooperation  Administration. 
On  the  basis  of  information  that  has 
come  to  Members  of  Congress  on  this 
plan  during  recent  weeks,  it  Is  clear  that 
the  Marshall  plan  for  the  relief  of  un- 
dernourished men,  women,  and  children 
has  turned  Into  an  Economic  Coopera- 
tion Administration  for  the  utilization 
of  about  80  percent  of  Its  funds  on  a  huge 
world-wide  WPA  socialist  program  to  be 
financed  at  the  expense  of  the  men, 
women,  and  children  of  America. 

Certainly  the  sending  of  coal,  oil,  steel, 
tobacco,  ccffee.  and  machinery  Is  not  to 
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satisfy  stanrttloo  but  rather.  In.  many 
to  keep  up  trade  and  prices  at 
m  this  election  year  of  1948. 
from  the  relief  of  starvation 
I  find  it  dllBcult  to  tell  the  cltl- 
»f  Putnam  County  that  they  will 
be  ea  omitted  to  an  outlay  of  $2.137  416 
as  th4  Ir  share  of  this  proposed  economic 
coopeJ-atJon.  It  Is  especially  difficult 
the  Minister  of  Industry  and  Com- 
for  France  says  that  "For  the  first 
France  has  more  coal  at  her  dis- 
Ihan  she  can  transport" — referring 
to  th( !  rich  Saar  coal  fields  assigned  to 
Prmiue.  England  and  Poland  are  also 
oflerl  jg  to  sell  coal,  which  Prance  re- 
fuses to  buy  becaa«;e  she  expects  the 
Unitf  j  States  of  America  to  give  her 
8.750.  MO  tons  each  quarter  for  the  next 
tliTM  quarters  Can  people  whoM  mto- 
ttona  were  whipped  into  a  wilhngneaa  to 
make  sacrifices  for  the  starring  find 
JxuUl  cation  In  the  questionable  politics 
of  th  s  unique  commerce  In  coal? 

Ac  ordlng  to  the  1940  census  there  are 
281.2  >3  men.  women,  and  children  in 
that  part  of  Westchester  County  which 
IS  wl  hln  the  Twenty-seventh  Congres- 
sional District.  If  the  total  program  of 
the  Economic  Cooperation  Administra- 
tion s  carried  out.  these  people,  accord- 
ing (3  figures  prepared  by  the  Library 
Of  Cc  Bgrsas.  will  be  charged  the  fantastic 
sua  at  $S6J12.575.  WiU  the  people  of 
Bron  tviUe.  Yonkers.  Osainlng.  and  Doblw 
Perr:  applaud  or  condemn  the  imposl- 
tkm  ipon  them,  respectively,  of  $889,310. 
$18.4 
find 
para 
feed 


0.838   $2  0^5.244.  and  $7ft«  5M.  if  I 
as  their  Representative  that  com- 
ively  little  of  this  money  is  going  to 
kbc  starving  of  Europe? 
A  nost  astonishing  piece  of  Informa- 
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committed  to  a  program  that  will  force 
them  to  pay  approximately  $2,235,000. 
or  those  of  Tuckahoe  $847,349.  Into  the 
Economic  Cooperation  Administration 
program?  Should  the  citiiens  of  Hast- 
Ings-on-Hudson  be  committed  blindly  to 
i\  program,  not  to  feed  the  starvlof .  but 
;o  manace  a  wwrld  ecoBamy,  by  maktac 
a  gift  to  ECA  of  $911,129^ 

It  is  proposed  to  burden  Brewster  with 
$240  532  Carmel  with  $169,780.  Mahopac 
*ith  $143,183  Even  the  little  town  of 
.Nelsonville.  with  457  people,  is  down  on 
the  list  to  contribute  $59,003.  Bimi  if 
tobacco  is  regarded  as  an  item  'or  the 
relief  of  the  Imngry.  is  It  likely  that 
Tarrytown.  with  its  6.874  poptilatlon.  is 
so  frightened  by  propaganda  to  stop 
communLim  with  dollars  that  its  citizens 
can  read  press  dispatches  telling  of  the 
rotting  of  great  quantities  of  American 
cigarettes  in  the  portion  of  Oermany  we 
control  and  be  indifferent  to  the  $887,502 
burden  on  it? 

I  am  sure  that  this  Is  a  problem  of 
equal  weight  and  seriousness  for  the  con- 
sideration of  my  434  colleagues  whose 
towns,  counties,  and  cities  are  expected 
to  bear  the  same  proportion  of  burdens 
and  debu?  for  their  ECA  contributions 
that  apply  to  my  district. 

The  detailed  facts  for  the  Twenty- 
seventh  Congressional  District  of  New 
York  are  as  follows: 
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Palestue    Partitioa    aid    tW    Displaced 
Persoas  Problem  of  Ewope 


tion   has  Just   t>een   uncovered   by    the 
Houi  t  Select  Committee  on  Foreign  Aid 

ing  with  the  United  States  Tariff 
Com  nissloii.  Tbey  flad  ttaal  iMUad  of 
Nom  ay  and  Denmark  requiring  several 
hum  red  thousand  tons  of  fats  and  oil 
from  the  United  States  under  the  Mar- 
shall plan  as  requested  by  the  Bevln 
comrilttee's  Paris  report,  those  coun- 
tries are  expected  to  have  large  export- 
able surpluses.  This  Of  course  reduces 
the  need  for  food  as  represented  to  us 
by  t;  le  Marshall  plan  experts  On  be- 
half of  my  constitu<»nt5  in  BronxvlUe, 
YonI  ers,  Qsslnlng.  and  DobtK  Perry  I  de- 
manf  a  revision  of  these  figures  to  show 
food  needs  that  must  be  met 
iwiifiiH  to  the  impasitlon  of 
fnrttter  tax  burdens. 

is  right  that  we  should  know  that 

ipproprlatlons  will  serve  the  pur- 
whlch  the  Congrees  was  originaHy 

mey  would  serve.  ITntfl  these  as- 
I  are  forthcoming,  it  behooves  me 
to  v4te  against  appropriations  for  food 
and  materials  that  seem  to  t>e  needed 
mon  to  consolidate  a  socialistic  bureauc- 
rMTl  abroad  and  keep  up  prices  on  sur- 
of  many  commodities  at   home 

to  feed  the  hungry. 
It^.  Hoffman  himself  has  said  that  be 

his  aides  can  see  but  a  little  way 
ahead.  I  believe  that  we  aboold  appro- 
prlal  e  for  needs  of  food  coif  as  far  ahead 
as  M  easrs.  Tnnaan.  Marshall,  and  Hoff- 

can  see.     In  the  face  of  the  facts 

as  w^  know  them  and  our  inability  to  see 

should  the  people  of  PeekskiU  be 
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There  Is  not  a  citizen  In  my  district 
who  wants  to  see  human  beings  starve 
and  who  would  not  make  personal  sacri- 
fices to  see  that  the  starving  are  fed. 
Nothing  short  of  such  a  humanitarian 
purpose,  however,  should  make  us  willing 
to  commit  our  fellow  citizens  to  the  com- 
pulsions of  taxation  for  such  a  program. 
I  cannot  and  will  not  so  commit  them  to 
a  world  WPA  program  without  their 
consent. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CLAUDE  PEPPER 

or  rLouzu 


IN  THI  SKNATB  OP  THX  UinTXD  STATES 

Wednesday.  June  2  ileoislative  day  of 
Tuesday,  June  f,  1948 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanlmotis  consent  to  have  printed  in  th« 
Appendix  of  the  Coi«csis.sional  Rkcori 
a  radio  address  delivered  by  the  Senatoi 
from  Montana  I  Mr.  Murray]  on  May  7. 
194«.  on  the  Pro  and  Con  program  of  the 
National  Broadcasting  Co  .  Station  WRC. 
Washington.  D.  C. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  addres.i 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Ricoai . 
as  follows: 

P&Lisnin  ParrrnuM  amd  thx  Duflacb)  Pd- 
•OOT  PaosLSM  or  Kuauri 

Two  weeks  ago  on  Pro  and  Con  Rcprcacnt*.- 
tlve  Md  Ooastrr.  of  Texaa.  denied  that  Zlonlit 
Jewi  have  any  claim  on  Palestine,  economl:. 
political,  racial,  or  religious.  He  aald  all  Iv  - 
migration  to  Palestine  should  stop.  Tte 
Jews  In  Europe  ahould  stay  where  they  art. 
Representative  OoMrrr  said  that  American 
RCtlTtty  to  promote  a  Jewish  national  hon  e 
wootd  make  the  Moelem  world  our  enem^. 
promota  ebaoa  in  the  Middle  Bast,  and  rp<n 
the  door  there  to  Soviet  communism,  might 
even  start  world  war  III.  and  he  said  «e 
asUBl  lapudlate  deftnitely  and  Anally  the  pr>- 
gram  and  aspirations  of  world  Zionism  f)r 
the  creation  of  a  Jewish  aUte  in  the  Holy 
Und 

Pro  and  Con's  guest  tonight.  Senator  James 
E.  MoaaAT.  ot  Montana,  does  not  agree.  Be  a- 
ator  MtnuuT  also  la  a  Democrat  who  baa 
taken  a  deep  Interest  In  the  affairs  of  PaUs- 
tlne.  And  here  now  speaking  on  the  pmr\- 
tlOB  at  Palaatme  and  the  displaced  person's 
problem.  Is  Senator  Jamxb  e  Mukiat. 

sAino  fumar—  sr  row.  jamis  a  MTiaaAT, 
tTNrrro  itatts  sknatok  rmoM  Montana 
Mr.  Ooaarrr  and  I  are  both  members  yt 
the  Democratic  Party,  a  party  ««blch  stanls 
for  freedom  of  speech,  freedom  of  rellgloa. 
freedom  from  fear,  and  freedoir  from  wart, 
a  party  which,  above  all.  stands  for  toIeran<'e 
and  for  the  protection  of  racial  mlnorltlts. 
If  democracy  means  respect  for  the  dlgni  y 
of  the  person,  ttien  I  feel  constrained  to  dlfl  >r 
completely  with  the  Congressman's  views  en 
the  subject  of  Palestine  and  tlie  helpless  dii- 
placed  persons  of  Europe.  I  cannot  see  how 
any  Democrat,  whether  he  spells  it  with  a 
small  "d"  or  a  capital  "D".  can  do  otherwise. 
I  cant  see  how  any  American  can  turn  his 
back  on  the  impassioned  plea  of  the  dtsplao'd 
persons  of  Burupe  for  haven  and  refuge.  I'o 
do  so  would  be  a  repxidlatlon  of  the  glortons 
damoeratlc  tradition  which  helped  to  mal;e 
our  country  great. 

I  think  it  Is  utterly  un-American  to  In- 
sinuate suspicion  against  any  of  the  mlnorl  .y 
groups  which  go  to  make  up  this  gre-it 
American  Net  ion.  I  can't  see  how  any  talr- 
mlnded  American  can  scoff  at  the  proposal 
that  we  admit  a  fair  share  of  the  displao-d 
persons  of  Europe  to  this  country.  To  do  lo 
would  be  a  complete  negation  of  the  leader- 
ship of  the  Democratic  Party,  which  his 
consistently  advocated  the  admission  of  40<|.- 

000  displaced  persons  Into  the  United  Stati-s. 

1  don't  know  of  anything  that  could  be  mere 
hurtful  to  our  country  than  the  Introduction 
of  propaganda  designed  to  create  hatrtd. 
Ul-wlU,  and  misunderstanding  amongst  tie 
various  groups  that  consUtute  America. 
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The  America  which  the  world  envies  and 
admires  is  not  the  creation  or  possession  of 
any  single  group  In  our  country.  America 
was  butlt  by  the  blood  and  sweat,  the  crea- 
tive energy,  and  the  patriotic  devotion  of  all 
the  Immigrants  who  have  come  to  our 
shores — and  we  are  all  descendants  of  Immi- 
grants In  this  great  land  of  Immigrants.  The 
secret  of  America's  supremacy  In  the  family 
of  nations  today  lies  In  the  fact  that  under 
our  democratic  form  of  government  we  are 
able — better  than  any  other  nation— to  re- 
lease the  creative  talents  of  our  Intermingled 
peoples  so  that  all  could  make  their  highest 
contribution  to  the  common  national  good. 
If  we  underUke  to  distinguish  the  contri- 
butions made  by  the  various  groups  that 
have  come  to  this  country — Scandinavians, 
Irish,  Prench,  Italians,  or  Protestants,  Catho- 
lics, or  Jews — we  would  have  something  dif- 
ferent In  America  than  we  have  today. 
Today  all  these  groups  are  woriOng  In  har- 
mony—each making  lu  contribution  to  the 
American  way  of  life.  Of  all  nations  in  the 
world,  America  should  be  free  of  racial  sus- 
picion or  prejudice.  Surely  we  can  discuss 
the  problems  of  displaced  persons  and  Pales- 
tine In  an  American  way  without  engender- 
ing 111  will  and  suspicion  toward  any  group 
of  our  citizens,  particularly  those  whose  co- 
rellglonlsU  suffered  so  outrageotuly  at  the 
hands  of  Hitler.  Surely  we  can  discuss  these 
problems  without  borrowing  from  Ooebbels' 
bag  of  tricks  the  Uctic  of  the  Red  smear. 

The  800.000  men.  women,  and  children — 
homeleaa.  landless,  duplaced— who  now  llvs 
in  camps  In  Germany  and  Austria,  the  vic- 
tims of  Nacl  terror,  have  a  claim  on  ths 
world's  conscience.  America  is  making 
mighty  contributions  toward  the  reconstruc- 
tion of  war-torn  Europe.  Yet  up  to  this 
point  there  has  been  a  blind  spot  in  the  pro- 
gram of  Congress  for  postwar  reconstruction. 
Up  to  this  point,  we  have  done  nothing  for 
the  displaced  persons  who  managed  to  sur- 
vive Hitler's  death  chambers.  Congress  has 
done  nothing— despite  the  plea  of  the  Presi- 
dent. Secretary  of  State  Marshall,  virtually 
every  Cabinet  officer,  and  the  leaders  of  every 
religious  group  and  labor  organization  In 
the  country. 

Who  are  these  displaced  persons?  Con- 
gressman Oossrrr  would  have  you  believe 
that  the  displaced  persons  are  a  Jewish  prob- 
lem. He  should  know  better.  General  Mc- 
Namey.  commander-in-chief  of  our  forces  In 
postwar  Europe,  has  pointed  out  that  they 
are  the  remnants  of  the  millions  of  slave 
laborers  dragged  Into  Germany  and  forced 
to  work  for  the  German  war  machine.  By 
the  end  of  the  war  many  had  perished;  most 
were  able  to  go  back  to  their  former  homes; 
but  there  remained  about  800.000  men, 
women,  and  children  who  have  nowhere  to 
go.  Some  of  them  cannot  remain  In  Ger- 
many, the  Oermany  which  has  been  the 
graveyard  of  their  families,  their  friends, 
their  hopes.  Some  cannot  go  back  to  their 
countries  which  are  now  governed  by  hostile 
forces.  More  than  80  percent  of  the  DP's 
are  Christians:  less  than  20  percent  are  Jews. 
The  bulk  of  the  Jews  would  like  to  go  to 
Palestine;  but  If  some  of  our  legislators  would 
have  their  way.  Palestine  would  be  closed  to 
them  In  the  east,  and  the  United  States 
barred  to  them  In  the  west. 

The  American  Army  chiefs  who  have  care- 
fully Investigated  the  background  and  skills 
of  the  displaced  persons  have  told  the  Con- 
gress that  the  men  are  capable  farmers,  me- 
chanics, and  technicians  who  could  make  a 
useful  contribution  to  the  American  econ- 
omy. Certainly,  some  of  our  underdeveloped 
States  which  have  recently  been  losing  popu- 
lation would  benefit  by  a  wise  resettlement  of 
DP's  in  their  areas. 

The  best  proposal  pending  In  the  Congress 
on  the  DP  problem  Is  the  Stratton  bill,  which 
would  admit  100,000  DP's  a  year  for  4  years 
into  the  United  States.  America  Is  now  at 
the  peak  of  her  strength  and  prosperity. 
There  Is  virtually  no  unemployment.    These 


DP's  could  be  absorbed  today  with  great  bene- 
fit to  our  economy  and,  more  important,  great 
benefit  to  our  moral  stature  In  the  eyes  of 
the  world.  I  Join  with  the  President  and  tUe 
Cabinet,  the  leaders  of  our  great  churchijs. 
and  our  labor  organizations.  In  urging  the 
passage  of  the  Stratton  bill  as  the  American 
answer  to  the  DP  problem. 

One  hundred  and  seventy-three  years  ago, 
the  American  colonies  took  up  arms  against 
the  British  King.  In  defense  of  that  action, 
they  Issued  a  Declaration  of  Independence 
that  has  t>ecome  one  of  the  Immortal  docu- 
ments of  history.  I  wonder  U  those  who  op- 
pose this  program  have  ever  read  It.  One 
paragraph  may  have  had  a  very  subversive 
sound.  It  Is  the  paragraph  In  the  Declara- 
tion wherein  the  Americans  announce  their 
reasons  for  breaking  with  the  British  King. 
It  reads  as  follows: 

"He  has  endeavored  to  prevent  the  growth 
of  population  of  these  States;  for  that  pur- 
pose obstructing  the  laws  of  naturalization 
of  foreigners;  refusing  to  pass  other  laws  to 
encourage  migrations  hither." 

But,  then,  I  suppose  even  the  more  vital 
sectloiu  of  the  declaration — the  very  waU;h- 
word  It  announces,  that  all  men  were  created 
equal— must  have  a  disagreeable  sound  to 
those  "bitter  enders"  who  oppose  this  Just 
and  reasonable  program. 

Emblazoned  on  our  Statue  of  Liberty  in 
New  Tork  Harbor,  facing  the  lands  of  the  Old 
World.  U  thU  Immortal  verse :  "Give  us  your 
poor,  your  tired,  your  huddled  masses  yssm. 
ing  to  be  free."  That  status  has  been  a 
baacon  of  light  and  bops  to  oppraasad  pso- 
piss  all  over  ths  world.  It  has  become  a 
symbol  of  America's  moral  leadership  in  ths 
family  of  nations. 

If  certain  Congressmen  could  have  their 
way.  the  SUtue  of  Liberty  would  turn  her 
back  to  the  pleas  of  the  hungry  and  the  op- 
pressed: her  torch  of  hope  and  freedom 
would  be  blacked  out. 

Now,  let  us  concede  at  once  that  the  prob- 
lem of  Palestine  is  a  difficult  one,  and  that 
there  are  no  easy,  simple  solutions  that 
will  please  everyone.  It  would  require  more 
than  the  Judgment  of  Solomon  to  develop  a 
formula  for  the  troubled  Holy  Land  that 
would  be  greeted  with  hallelujahs  by  all  lu 
inhabitants.  But  there  are  some  crucial 
facts  that  are  undisputed;  they  must  be  the 
basis  of  any  truly  American  program  for 
Palestine. 

The  United  Nations — the  organized  con- 
science of  mankind — studied  the  Palestine 
problem  for  many  months.  By  a  vot«!  of 
more  than  two-thirds  the  United  Nations 
decided  to  pcutltlon  Palestine  In  line  with 
the  proposal  Initiated  and  supported  by  the 
United  States.  Under  that  proposal  Pales- 
tine was  divided  into  three  parts.  The  area 
in  which  the  Jews  are  In  the  majority  was  to 
become  a  Jewish  state.  The  area  in  which 
the  Arabs  are  In  the  majority  was  to  becijme 
an  Arab  state.  The  holy  city  of  Jerusalem 
and  the  surrounding  towns  were  to  remain 
a  rellglou^  shrine  for  all  the  great  faiths 
tuider  the  protection  and  trtisteeshlp  of  the 
United  Nations  iUelf.  What  could  be  more 
fair  and  reasonable? 

The  Palestine  decision  represented  the  flrst 
Important  occasion  when  the  nations  of  the 
eastern  bloc  Joined  with  the  nations  of  the 
western  bloc  in  the  United  Nations  to  work 
out  a  peaceful  solution.  Russia  accepted  the 
American  program  for  Palestine.  And  cow, 
because  Russia  Is  for  partition,  there  are 
some  who  would  create  suspicion  of  the 
Zionist  program. 

The  devious  device  of  identifying  a  whole 
race  as  Communist  Is  an  old  and  discredited 
tactic.  Every  intelligent  person  knows  *hat 
whatever  communism  may  be,  it  is  not  the 
exclusive  invention  or  possession  of  any  peo- 
ple, race,  or  creed.  You  have  only  to  nscall 
what  has  been  happening  In  Italy.  Czecho- 
slovakia. Prance,  and  China  to  find  conclu- 
sive proof  of  that  fact. 


Efforts  to  indict  a  whole  race  have  been 
tried  before.  The  British  tried  It  on  the 
Irish  when  they  sought  to  continue  Ireland 
in  political  bondage  to  the  British  Empire. 
The  British  tried  to  tell  the  world  that  the 
Irish  were  a  shiftless,  worthless,  quarrelling 
people,  to  be  held  in  subjection.  They  failed 
in  that  effort.  But  others  still  go  on  using 
similar  tactics.  After  all.  of  course,  one  can- 
not very  well  admit  that  a  man  is  a  scholar 
and  a  gentleman  and  at  the  same  time  despoil 
him  of  his  property.  If  you  want  to  con- 
fiscate his  property,  you  must  first  attack 
him  as  a  scoundrel  of  some  kind  before  you 
proceed  to  rob  him. 

I  cannot  conceive  bow  anyone  can  hon- 
estly discuss  the  Palestine  problem  and  Ig- 
nore the  contributions  that  the  Jews  have 
made  since  the  beginning  of  recorded  history 
to  the  development  of  world  democracy.  The 
Old  Testament  Is  still  the  basic  document  of 
the  democratic  faith;  and  the  people  of  the 
Book  were  among  the  very  first  to  oppose  aU 
forms  of  dictatorship,  all  systenu  of  govern- 
ment that  violate  the  dignity  of  human 
beings,  all  efforu  to  Impose  tyranny  over  tba 
minds  and  hearts  of  men.  How  could  any 
honest  discussion  Ignore  the  more  than 
6.000.000  lives  they  gave,  and  the  sacrlflcsa 
in  blood  and  treasure  they  made,  for  tbs 
victory  of  democracy  In  the  last  war? 

The  crucial  Issue  which  the  world  faess 
today  U  ths  threat  of  foreign  aggression 
against  the  new  Palestine  state.  King 
Abdullah  of  Transjordan  has  bracsnly  an- 
nounced to  tbs  world  that  bis  mechanized 
troops  will  march  Into  Palestine  on  May  16. 
Anybody  who  knows  the  Middle  East  knows 
that  these  Arab  chlsfums  can  hardly  call 
their  souls  their  own;  knows  that  Abdullah 
would  not  fly  In  the  face  of  the  United  Na- 
tions decision  unless  he  were  getting  secret 
support  and  encouragement. 

I  have  no  partisan  position  on  Palsstins. 
I  speak  only  for  peace  and  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  dignity  and  integrity  of  ths 
United  Nations.  I  believe  the  genlulne 
moral  support  of  America  can  still  bring 
peace  to  the  Holy  Land.  I  think  It  is  our 
duty  to  bring  every  effort  to  bear  to  prevent 
a  catastrophe  in  Palestine.  Every  American 
President  since  Wilson  has  pledged  this 
country's  support  to  the  establishment  of  a 
Jewish  homeland  in  Palestine.  Now.  In  fur- 
therance of  those  pledges,  the  United  Na- 
tions, backed  by  the  United  States  and  other 
freedom-loving  nations,  have  adopted  the 
American  partition  proposal.  Let  us  stand 
by  that  pledge.    Justice  will  surely  prevaU. 

Thus,  we  can  usher  In  an  era  of  peace  and 
prosperity  In  the  Holy  Land — for  Jews,  for 
Arabs,  and  for  Christians — and  strengthen 
the  peace  of  the  world  Itself. 


Cost  of  Livinf  Is  Chief  Issue,  Mrs.  Norton 
Insists 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HELEN  GAHAGAN  DOUGUS 

or  cAuroRNiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RS'REBENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  1,  1948 

Mrs.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
permission  to  extend  my  remarlcs,  I  wish 
to  Include  In  the  Record  at  this  time  an 
article  which  appeared  in  the  May  29 
issue  of  Labor,  published  by  the  railroad 
labor  unions  in  Washington,  D.  C. 

It  paid  homage  to  one  of  the  stanchest 
defenders  of  labor's  rights.  Congress- 
woman  Mary  T.  Nortom,  in -her  new  roie 
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hltli  coat  of  llTlnff  wlU  ba  and  ataould 
tasue  in  the  coaung  campaign." 


Hie  Role  of  OH  m  tk«  Worid 


national 


SXTENeiON  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HdN.  JOSEPH  C.  O'MAHONEY 

or  WTonntG 

m  Ti4s  sxNATS  or  thx  unitkd  statss 
.  June  3  (leifiskitive  day  of 
Tueadaif.  June  />.  1948 

Mr.  OlfAHC^IEY.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  liumlmous  consent  to  have  printed 
In  th<  ipponillT  of  the  Rbcx»b  the  text 
of  a  pcech  irtdch  was  made  today  by 
Mr.  qui^ne  Holman.  president  of  the 
Oil  Co.  of  New  Jersey,  before 
Press  Club.  Mr.  Holman 's 
was  The  Role  of  Oil  in  tl^e  World 
Of  course,  in  the  time  at  his 
Mr.  Holman  did  not  have  an 
ofiportunity  to  cover  all  phases  of  that 
rabje<t 

Mr.  President,  the  solution  of  our 
petrol  mm  problems  and  the  attitude  of 
the  CK  ivernment  toward  the  development 
and  p'oduction  of  petroleum  and  Inter- 
natioi  al  world  trade  in  petroieum  can  be 
Intelli  rently  settled  only  on  the  t)a5ls  of 
facts.  In  the  statement  which  Mr.  Hol- 
man inade  today  there  are  many  facts 
which  I  deem  worthy  of  attention  by  all 
p«Tsor  s  who  are  Interested  in  this  very 
vital  I  roblem.  So  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
atnt  t3  have  the  speech  printed  in  the 
Appn  dix  of  the  Ricoao 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  oi  dered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscoa*. 
as  folJpws: 


»  on.  m  nn  woau  tobat 
ttkla  Nation  la  vising  oU  products  at 
rata  tn  Ita  history.    Thla  year's 
of  oU  m  the  Unltad  Stataa  wtll 
•gain  aa  much  a*  tt  sma  In  1941.  sooM 
t  above  the  wartlma  peak,  and  per- 
I  a  percent  above  laat  yaar^  record. 


naturally,  then,  the  top  question 
days  on  oU  Is  whether  there  is  going  to  ba 
enough  of  It.  My  snawer  to  that  Is  "yes." 
Putting  It  plainly,  there  Is  no  crisis  In  oU. 
Barrlni?  emergencies,  txich  as  war.  diMstera.  or 
aerlous  strikes  which  would  aflaet  tbe  supply 
of  any  commodity — or  unless  we  hare  to  aa- 
sume  an  abnormal  burden  In  supplying  oU 
needs  sbroad.  no  one  In  this  country  is  gclng 
to  have  to  mske  any  Important  change  In  bis 
way  of  life  because  of  a  lack  of  oil  products. 
The  need  of  present  consumers  will  be  met, 
and  there  will  be  a  margin  av suable  for  a 
reaaonable  number  of  new  users. 

I  say  this  while  fully  aware  of  the  great 
amount  of  attention  being  given  to  supply 
dJBcultles.  I  also  say  thU  knowing  tliat 
soma  people  accuse  n>e  of  being  an  optimist 
on  ti>e  supply  sltustlon.  As  a  matter  of  fact. 
1  think  there  U  a  great  deal  to  be  optUnlsUc 
about.  DrUllixg  activities  sre  up  some  18 
percent  over  last  year.  The  country's  oU  pro- 
duction rate  U  getting  higher  week  by  week. 
Already  it  Is  7  percent  above  the  average  for 
last  year.  The  tanker  Beet  tonnage  in  serv- 
ice Is  up  sharply,  and  many  new  tankers  are 
on  the  ways.  Important  pipe  lines,  such  as 
thc*e  Into  the  Middle  West  from  west  Texas, 
are  coming  Into  service.  In  view  of  the 
progress  which  has  been  made,  tt  Is  my  con- 
sidered opinion  that  aggregate  demands  un 
the  Industry  during  the  coming  summer  and 
winter  srlll  be  no  greater  than  aggregate  sup- 
ply Of  course,  this  asstnnes  no  Interrup- 
tions due  to  the  kind  of  emergencies  I  have 
mentioned. 

This,  however,  does  not  answer  tbe  ques- 
tions— "Will  there  be  service  stations  out  of 
gsaollne  this  stmimer?"  and  "Will  there  be 
coW  homes  this  winter  for  Iscic  of  oil?"  My 
acswer  to  the  first  of  these  must  be  "Jes." 
AetvaOy.  there  has  never  been  a  summer 
wkan  some  service  stations  have  not  on  soma 
oaeaalaiM  been  out  at  gaaollne.  There  will 
ba  man  of  such  occaaloeia  this  summer  than 
usual,  but  they  will  result  from  local,  tem- 
porary coxMlttiasia,  and  will  not  mvolve  whole 
communitlea. 

As  to  this  srlnter.  supplies  will  be  greatar 
than  they  were  last  winter,  and  I  feel  aafa  tn 
aaylcg — again  barring  tiw  type  of  emergen- 
clas  I  mentioned  before — that  home  heating 
needs  next  winter  wUl  be  met  without  acrl- 
ouB  Inconvenience  to  oil  users. 

It  msy  surprise  yuu  to  know  that  In  spita 
of  the  exceptionally  cold  winter,  and  the  spe- 
cial transportation  problems  which  were  en- 
countered, the  record  now  shows  thst  over 
the  last  year  the  Industry  came  within  lass 
than  1  percent  of  meeting  all  consumer 
needs. 

The  industry  Is  pressing  forward  on  expan- 
sion prof^ams  to  coat  an  estimated  #4.000,- 
000.000  In  2  years  alone.  The  speed  at  which 
these  expanded  facllltlea  coma  into  opera- 
tion Is  being  determined  largely  right  now 
by  the  availability  of  construction  materials, 
yet  the  fact  Is  that  for  soma  time  to  coma 
the  Industry  will  ba  operating  st  near  capac- 
ity In  keeping  up  with  rising  demands  Oc- 
caakmal  dry  spots  are  almost  certain  to  occur, 
diM  to  local  and  temporary  drcumatancsa. 
Svary  effort  Is  being  made  to  mlnlmlaa  ilia 
occurrence  of  such  dlfflcultlea  arid  to  be  able 
to  correct  them  promptly  when  they  occur. 
The  next  question  logically  aaked  Is.  How 
about  supplies  In  the  longer-range  picture— 
beyond  19487  1  feel  this  should  cause  no 
alarm,  avan  UMMfk  1  aspaet  to  saa  rtiassail 
for  oU  prodoela  •sbUbim  to  tnarsass  not 
only  la  tills  country  but  abroad.  Uquld 
fuaia  tmve  many  advantagea  over  solid  or 
gaseous  fuels  ss  a  sourca  of  anaicy.  and  tha 
means  of  transporting  and  dIatritoiiUng  ttaam 
have  been  worked  out  so  Uiat  now  they  ara 
available  to  almost  evaryona— averywhara. 
With  further  machsntaatlnn.  with  growing 
usee,  with  continuing  izuaaases  In  tlie  stand- 
ard of  living  world-wide,  I  sae  no  rcaaon  to 
expect  any  other  than  a  continuing  rise  In 
the  consumption  curve. 
Win  tlMT*  be  luppllea  to  meet  these  In- 
danands   for    oU?     Again    I   say. 


*^ca."  To  nndarstand  why.  It  must  ta 
understood  that  tfeare  are  many  Importar  t 
•ourcas  for  liquid  fuels.  liet  me  review  whi.t 
tiiey  aie: 

Our  most  Important  source  of  oil  toda/, 
by  far.  la  the  domestic  supply  of  crude  oil. 
Next  In  Importance  are  foreign  sources  tit 
crude  oil  available  to  tis.  Third  sre  ttta 
alternate  sources  of  energy,  such  as  natural 
gas.  coal  and  oil  shale,  which  can  be  con- 
verted Into  synthetic  oU  products.  In  total 
these  sources  represent  an  enormous  poten- 
tial supply,  unquestionably  able  to  carry  \m 
for  many,  many  decades — certainly  well  Into 
the  age  at  atomic  sources  of  power,  where 
all  esttmates  of  energy  supply  and  consump- 
tion beeoane  mere  conjecture. 

Rcgardtng  the  domestic  crude-oil  supply, 
much  confusion  cranes  from  fRlllng  to  dis- 
tinguish between  proved  reserves  and  poten- 
tial— or  what  might  be  called  expected  but 
aa  yet  undiscovered — reserves.  "The  first  of 
tiiese — our  proved  reserves — are  the  known 
working  stocks  of  crude  oil.  Discoveries  are 
contlnuaUy  adding  to  them  and  production 
subtracting  from  them.  Each  year  proved 
reserves  are  estimated  by  the  American  Pe- 
troleum Institute,  and  their  latest  figure, 
which  Is  well  accepted  in  the  Industry.  Is 
21.500.000.000  barrels — a  very  large  amount. 

Where  most  of  the  argument  on  domestic 
supply  t>eglns  la  when  we  start  talking  about 
potential  reserves — or  the  amount  of  oil  re- 
maining to  be  discovered.  Here  the  pessi- 
mist snd  the  cpthnist  have  a  wide  field  in 
which  to  range.  The  fact  remains,  how^ever, 
that  each  year  when  we  take  our  Inventory 
we  hare  added  to  more  than  we  have  sub- 
tracted from  otir  underground  stocks  of  olL 

Actually,  most  of  the  arguments  on  do- 
mestic supply  revolve  more  about  the  rata 
at  which  discoveries  will  be  made  than  about 
what  total  the  ultimate  discoveries  w^lll  reach. 
It  is  true,  of  course,  that  finding  oil  has  be- 
come more  difBcuIt  and  expensive.  And  It  la 
true  that  each  oil  field  discovered  means  that 
one  less  remains  to  t^e  found.  But  It  is  also 
true  that  the  hunting  grounds  seem  to 
expand  with  our  knowledge  and  otir  activity. 
Otir  search  for  oil  continually  extends  into 
areas  previously  barred  by  economic  or  tech- 
nical limitations.  An  outstanding  example 
today  is  tiie  coastal  tldelanda.  which  through 
great  engineering  achievements  are  becoming 
an  Increasingly  important  potential  sourca 
of  oil. 

Reserves  of  crude  ol).  Iwtb  proved  and 
potential,  in  foreign  lands  are  also  very  large. 
Exclusive  of  Russia,  the  proved  reserves  out- 
side of  the  United  States  of  America  totaled 
over  37.000.000.000  barrels  In  1944.  according 
to  the  Information  submitted  to  a  Senate 
committee  recently  by  11  American  com- 
panies operating  sbroad.  Potential  reserves 
abroad  are.  of  coiu-se.  much  greatar.  Actual- 
ly the  rest  of  the  world  has  had  nowhere 
near  the  Intensive  search  for  oil  as  has  been 
the  case  here.  A  cotnmon  estimate  Is  that  tha 
United  Statca  contains  aoms  15  percent  of 
the  worlds  land  area  In  which  oil  could  be 
found.  Yet  tiie  United  SUtes  lias  produced 
some  00  percent  of  all  oil  to  date  and  has 
today  atwut  one-ttUrd  of  the  world's  proved 
reaervea.  Oil  reserves  ouUlde  of  t*ie  United 
States  must  be  develo{>ed  rapidly  If  the 
world's  needs  for  oil  are  to  ba  meL 

In  estimating  the  deveiopmant  of  oU  re- 
sources In  foreign  lands,  expert  opinion^  dif- 
fer, even  as  they  do  In  the  UrUted  Statca 
Most  of  tiiesa  dlfferanoaa  again  involve 
opinion  as  to  tha  raU  at  which  discoveries 
wUl  ba  mada.  The  rata  of  development 
abroad,  however,  involvea  an  even  wider 
range  of  conditions  than  here.  After  ail. 
success  in  any  undertaking  depends  upon 
the  effort  going  Into  It.  This  effort  Is  da- 
termlned  largely  by  the  economic.  socUl, 
and  political  conditlona  facing  the  enter- 
prise. 

Abroad,  tiieae  conditions  often  differ  wide- 
ly from  thoae  at  home.  Tlia  scale  of  capital 
inveatmant.  at  least  In  (he  early  pliasea  oC 
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development,  is  visually  very  high.  At  the 
Barco  Concession  In  Colombia,  $60,000,000 
w^as  spent  and  23  years  elapsed  before  oil  was 
first  brought  to  market.  Imperial  Oil  Ltd., 
Invested  over  123.000.000  in  oil  exploration 
In  Canada  before  making  Its  first  major  oil 
discovery  In  Canada  last  year.  Yet  such  de- 
velopments are  of  enormous  value,  not  only 
to  the  countries  themselves  but  to  the  whole 
world  supply  picture. 

Social  and  political  conditions,  too,  are 
matters  of  major  concern  abroad.  Wherever 
the  search  for  oil  carries  them,  oil  men  have 
had  to  adapt  themselves  to  the  social  con- 
ditions existing,  improving  them  whenever 
possible.  Politically,  there  is  the  fact  to  be 
faced  that  leases,  concessions  and  practically 
all  terms  of  operations  and  development  are 
controlled  by  most  of  the  governments  in- 
volved. The  conditions  thus  Imposed  and 
the  nature  of  assurances  as  to  the  security 
of  investments  are  the  factors  really  deter- 
mining the  amount  of  effort  going  into  de- 
veloping the  oil  producing  possibilities  of 
other  nations. 

The  third  major  source  of  oil  supplies  for 
future  needs  Is  synthesis.  While  It  Is  tech- 
nically possible  to  produce  oil  from  almost 
any  hydrocarbon  source,  the  principal  raw 
materials  now  thought  of  are  natural  gas. 
oil  shale,  and  coal.  The  real  problems  here 
are  In  the  economic  field,  for  present  costs 
of  synthetic  products  are  higher  than  of 
those  derived  from  crude  oil.  Moreover,  the 
investments  required  are  very  large,  as  are 
the  needs  of  materials  and  construction  time. 
Nevertheless,  work  is  going  on  actively  in  ef- 
forts to  bring  the  processes  closer  to  eco- 
nomic reality.  In  the  very  long  run,  these 
synthetic  processes  assure  us  of  an  almost 
Indefinite  supply  of  liquid  fuels.  Natural 
/  gas  reserves  alone  will  add  50  to  100  percent 
to  our  natural  petroleum  supplies,  and  our 
known  supplies  of  coal  and  oil  shale  could, 
literally,  supply  us  with  oil  producU  for 
centuries. 

Our  ability  to  supply  oil  needs  over  the 
long  run  seems,  therefore,  assured.  Why. 
then,  the  current  concern  and  why  the  talk 
of  Imports  from  foreign  sources?  The  an- 
swer lies  in  the  very  factors  I  have  been  dis- 
cussing. However  great  are  our  proved  re- 
serves, there  are  physical  limits  to  the  rate 
at  which  we  can  draw  on  them  without  waste. 
Moreover,  the  rate  at  which  proved  reserves 
increase  is  dependent  upon  the  success  In 
finding  oil.  Together,  these  factors  deter- 
mine the  total  productive  capacity  of  oil  for 
the  Nation.  As  productive  capacity  falls  be- 
hind demand,  the  margin,  we  believe,  will  be 
made  up  largely  by  Imports.  The  Nation's 
rate  of  consumption  today  is  Just  about 
equal  to  its  domestic  productive  capacity. 
In  addition.  Imports  now  Just  about  bal- 
ance exports.  The  estimates  are  that  the  do- 
mestic demand  will  rise  faster  than  the  pro- 
ductive capacity,  thus  requiring  an  Increas- 
ing margin  of  Imports  as  time  goes  on.  This 
does  not  visualize  a  waning  domestic  Indus- 
try. On  the  contrary,  the  greatest  produc- 
tion activities  in  history  lie  ahead. 

Most  of  our  Imports  now  come — and  are 
expected  to  continue  to  comt— from  West- 
ern Hemisphere  sources.  Last  year  the 
Western  Hemisphere,  outside  the  United 
States,  produced  some  1.600.000  barrels  of  oil 
a  day.  Of  this,  some  930.000  barrels  per  day 
were  consumed  In  the  Western  Hemisphere 
ouUlde  the  United  States,  while  430.000  bar- 
rels per  day  were  Imported  Into  the  United 
States.  The  balance,  240,000  barrels  per  day, 
plus  much  of  the  average  of  450,000  barrels 
per  day  exported  from  the  United  States, 
went  to  the  large  Eastern  Hemisphere 
markets. 

But  oil  demand  in  this  hemisphere  Is  grow- 
ing rapidly,  and  oil  now  exported  out  of  the 
hemisphere  Is  Increasingly  needed  here.  Oil 
resources  in  the  Eastern  Hemisphere  must  be 
developed  to  meet  the  growing  needs  there. 
With  86  percent  of  the  worlds  population, 
the  Eastern  Hemisphere  now  produces  only 
19  percent  of  the  worlds  oil.     Fortunately, 


large  sources  of  oil  exist  in  the  Eastern 
Hemisphere.  The  largest,  and  certainly  the 
best  known  oil-producing  areas  there,  are 
those  In  the  Middle  East,  but  there  are  other 
potentially  Important  areas  In  western  and 
central  Europe.  In  the  Far  East,  and  certainly 
In  the  U.  S.  S.  R. 

Right  now.  and  for  the  next  few  years,  the 
most  critical  needs  are  those  of  western 
Europe.  Oil  needs  totaling  far  above  pres- 
ent supplies  are  among  the  most  Important 
requirements  to  be  met  under  the  European 
recovery  plan.  These  are  expected  to  come 
primarily  from  expanded  production  of  the 
Middle  East  fields.  Not  only  are  these  fields 
the  most  economic  supply  sources,  but  they 
are  the  only  presently  known  large  reserves 
which  can  be  developed  In  time  to  meet 
Europe's  needs.  Lacking  oil  from  the  Mid- 
dle East,  our  country  and  other  Western 
Hemisphere  nations  would  face  the  choice 
either  of  providing  basic  needs  there,  even 
though  it  were  to  mean  rationing  and  re- 
striction of  oil  consumption  here,  or  of 
greatly  weakening  the  recovery  program  and 
permitting  western  Europe  to  become  hungry, 
cold,  immobile,  and  Industrially  handicapped. 
Oil  developments  in  the  Middle  East  have 
not  been  without  some  recent  criticism  and 
misunderstandings.  In  recognition  of  these 
I  would  like  to  make  a  few  points  clear. 

First.  Middle  East  oil  resources  are  being 
developed  Independently  of  and  not  as  an 
alternate  to  Western  Hemisphere  resources. 
The  main  need  for  Middle  East  oil  Is  to  sup- 
ply Eastern  Hemisphere  markets. 

Second,  while  Middle  East  oil  resources  are 
not  counted  upon  to  supply  any  Important 
part  of  United  States  markets,  they  will  have 
a  very  great  effect  on  supplies  of  oil  for  this 
country,  since  their  availability  will  reduce 
the  necessity  for  the  large  present  exports  of 
oil  from  this  hemisphere. 

Third,  the  development  of  Middle  East  oil 
looks  primarily  toward  supplying  the  peace- 
ful needs  of  the  great  and  growing  Eastern 
Hemisphere  populations.  However  Impor- 
tant It  would  be  to  have  American  developed 
and  operated  sources  of  oil  there  In  the 
event  of  war,  I  want  to  emphasize  that  our 
developments  and  Interests  there  are  based 
on  peacetime  commercial  needs. 

Fourth,  oil  development  in  the  Middle 
East  has  not  Involved  political  activities  on 
the  part  of  Standard  Oil  Co.  (N.  J.) .  A  few 
weeks  ago  our  company  Issued  a  statement 
in  this  connection  from  which  I  would  like 
to  quote: 

"We  recognize  that  International -trade 
relations  Involve  political  considerations  ol 
the  highest  order.  Policies  governing  such 
considerations  are,  of  course,  the  responsi- 
bility of  our  Government  acting  in  the  best 
Interests  of  all  Its  citizens. 

"We  do  not  expect,  and  have  never  sought 
greater  protection  for  our  foreign  Interests 
than  Is  normally  afforded  by  the  United 
States  Government  to  any  private  citizen 
engaged  in  overseas  trade. 

"We  inform  interested  agencies  of  Govern- 
ment regarding  any  contemplated  foreign 
agreement  or  activity  of  ours  that  could  In 
any  way  affect  the  policies  or  interests  of 
this  country. 

"When  we  do  business  in  other  countries 
we  try  to  be  good  citizens  there.  We  do  not 
make  foreign  commitments  If  we  cannot  do 
that  and  still  be  In  harmony  with  the  foreign 
policy  of  the  United  States." 

Nothing  I  have  said  considers  directly  our 
national  defense  needs.  If  we  should  again 
be  plunged  into  war,  oil  needs  for  our  mili- 
tary forces  could  reach  very  large  flgtu-es. 
Where  such  supplies  would  come  from  Is  a 
questlo  that  vitally  concerns  our  security 
The  whole  question  of  oil  supplies  In  the 
event  of  war  is  under  active  study  by  a  num- 
ber of  committees  which  Include  the  best 
brains  In  the  oU  Industry,  and  by  millUry 
representatives,  all  working  together.  All 
angles  of  this  question  are  being  explored.  I 
know  that  serious  and  highly  capable  con- 
sideration   is    being    given    to    the    supplies 


which  could  be  obtained  In  an  emergency. 
I  am  confident  that  military  needs  will  be 
met  if  they  arise. 

In  closing.  I  want  to  reaffirm  my  confidence 
that  oil  supplies  of  the  world  will  continue 
to  neet  demands  of  people  for  them.  The 
way  in  all  cases  Is  not  clear,  and  many  major 
problems  will  have  to  be  solved.  Some  of  the 
problems  He  In  the  technical  field,  and  In 
these  I  have  the  greatest  confidence — for 
technology  has  always  been  the  great  multi- 
plier. Others  of  these  problems  are  in  the 
fields  of  human,  of  international  relation- 
ships. These,  too,  will  be  solved  for,  whatever 
its  ups  and  downs,  I  am  convinced  that  our 
civilization  Is  moving  forward.  And  oil  will 
play  an  ever  bigger  part  as  more  people 
everywhere  live  better. 


What  About  Public  Houtinf ' 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  NOAH  M.  MASON 

or  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATTVES 
Thursday,  June  3.  1948 

Mr.  MASON.  Mr.  Speaker,  do  we  need 
public  housing?  Do  we  need  more  Fed- 
eral subsidies  and  guaranties  for  hous- 
ing, or  can  private  enterprise  produce 
sufficient  housing?  These  are  questions 
that  occupy  the  minds  of  many  Ameri- 
cans today.  What  about  the  answers  to 
these  questions? 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  short  of  housing. 
No  one  can  challenge  that  fact.  But  we 
are  not  as  short  of  housing  as  the  Public 
Housing  propagandists  assert.  They  say 
we  lack  10.000,000  units.  That  Is  a  gross 
exaggeration.  The  number  of  new 
housing  units  needed,  according  to  care- 
ful housing  surveys,  is  somewhere  be- 
tween one  and  two  million  units. 

The  demand  for  public  housing,  and 
for  large-scale  housing  subsidies  and 
guaranties,  comes  from  those  who  say. 
"We  must  have  low-cost  housing.  If 
private  enterprise  cannoj.  €ive  us  low- 
cost  houses,  then  the  Government  must." 
Private  builders  have  always  given  us 
low-cost  houses.  Why  can  they  not  do 
it  now?  Why  do  new  houses  cost  so 
much  today? 

Mr.  Speaker,  here  are  some  of  the 
reasons : 

First.  Because  of  the  New  Deal  In- 
flationary policies  the  dollar  today  has 
a  purchasing  power  of  only  50  cents,  so 
a  $5,000  house  now  costs  $10,000. 

Second.  Building  materials  are  in  short 
supply  as  a  result  of  war  needs  and  large 
shipments  abroad,  therefore  they  com- 
mand higher  prices. 

Third.  Labor  costs  have  risen  even 
more  than  material  costs,  the  result  of 
increased  wages  coupled  with  decreased 
labor  productivity. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  Nation-wide  survey 
that  covered  64  cities  in  28  States  on 
the  question  of  the  decreased  produc- 
tivity of  labor  established  the  follow- 
ing facts: 

In  1940  it  required  2  2  man-hours  to 
Install  a  toilet;  in  1946  it  required  3.6 
man-hours  to  do  the  same  work — an 
increase  of  64  percent.  In  1940  built-in 
tubs  and  showers  required  6  man-hours 
of  labor;  in  1946  they  required  9  man- 
hours  to  install— an  Increase  of  50  per- 
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tdat.  Tn  1949  an  AVcrMc  of  7  nidlstors 
Wfre  installed  per  man-day;  tn  1946  an 
M'tTMgt  of  OQjy  5  radlmtxjra  were  tO' 
tH  ikDed  waao-day— a  decrease  o/  about 
»  percent  TtaoM  art  jurt  a  few  ex- 
a  aples  of  akw-down  practkxi  that  akjr- 
ncket  the  cootracior'i  buiidlnc  eoiU 
aid  the  ultimate  ooila  to  the  oonsumer 
l^eltber     publlr-hoartnt     nor    Federal- 

, ,  <tub5idles  win  cure  this  situation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  farther  argumeot 
Urn  teeoomic  unsoundnew  of 
federal  ho— Ing  authorities.  In  coonec- 
Um  wtth  their  rental  policies.  I  subBlt 
tiie  folhNrinf  edttohal  from  the  May*  18. 
1M8.  edition  of  the  Chicago  Joareal 
Commerce,  entitled  "Plfteen-Dollar 
Btent": 

nmxif-DaiXAs  rent 

Th«  CWeago  Rooilng  Axithortty  hu  J\Mt 

Um  rent  of  t^  meinb«n  of  tbe  CIO 

Wmttaa^ama    Worken    to    SIS    a 

The  averaga  normal  rental  la  935  ■ 


The  Its  taaanta  Una  tevorad  ar«  ttrlklnc 
4a»»t    th*  Chicago  aasat   packer*. 

We  don't  care  for  tta*  raaaon  for  loa  of 

tlM  CHA   «Hie«OHt  Hiya.     "W*  are 

oiUy  ID  we—tea  Ui  tlM  aUUty  to  pay  rent." 

What  thla  CHA  policy  amounts  to  la  a  tao- 

•ubaidy  to  ta«  atrltan. 

thla  particular  atxilu  la  right  or 

we  tiUna  It'a  dead,  wroiif — la  be- 

the    point.     Tha    quaatloo    la:    Should 

phaUc  tutuU  be  uaad  to  aid  one  of  the  partiaa 

an  Istfuatrlal  atruggle? 

Can  you  *— «f<"*  tha  bowl  that  would  go 

or  the  loat  IneoaM  at  tka  away 

atnxrk  paeirliig  eonpaaica*  

U  rtrlkan  are  ogered  9U  ranUl  acaaHBD- 
foff  tU.  tikey  thouM.  coMtataaUy.  be 

to  purchaae  a  tl.TS  ataak  for  75  canta 
alad  to  ride  on  the  atrectcar  for  a  nlcltel 

And  If  thoae  lucky  enough  to  tire  tn  CHA 

Ifw-rental  units  hare  thta'  prtrtlefe,  tl»en  why 

i  t  all  Ttattaaa  «t  towered  tacDOM  ebare 

N -tbin«   leas  is   Jnat.     Tet  auch   a  paUcy 

>aM   tte  a  caae  ot  "To  each  aceordiag  to 

" — (he  very  aneoce  ot  clacaic  oobd- 

Whenca  we  muat  ooactuda  that  the  wliole 
cMcept  of  public  houaing  daahea  with 
ilBiertean  prlndplea. 


A  Word  ia  Tism 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  D.  DtNCELL 

or  MiauoAM 

IN  THg  UOOaC  OP  WmrnmtBrTATTWWB 

rftarMfoy.  June  3.  t»49 

DINOELL.     Mr.  Speaker,  under 

to    extend    my    remarks    in    the 

I  include  the  following  editorial 

the  Washington  Post  of  June  S. 


of 


Mr 

ttave 


IMS: 


Tba 


n  Tuca 

tuxMl     A.     Walsii. 

rn  Dnlvaralty.  apaaklng  on 

ttoa  oOmt  day  At  the  annual 

t$  tba  PMkMBt  IMhBtrtal  Conterenc*  Board. 

potnta  that  agglK  to  be 

beat  w^r  to  meet  the  CoauMmlit 
I  to  wage  war   ia   Icraia  o< 

ct  «aa  aaaaMat 


c  thcr  people  to  do  the  aaake"  aod  to 

t  He  boUowaaai  of  the  Coaomuniat  datm  that 


At 

be  iDUowtag  the 


for  BlUtary 


whila  thi 
puaiMd.     Tha 

communlam  an  attractlTe 
racy  a  shakby  raeiafd. 


Fe^al  Aid  to  EdvcatioB 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


HON.  HENDERSON  UNHAM 


or  sacacia 
Df  THK  HOUSB  OP  RVBBBBITATIVgS 

Thursday.  June  3.  tfiS 

Mr.  LANHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  time  Is 
fleetmr  and  the  second  seasion  of  the 
Eightieth  OoDgrcM  te^Bcartng  \in  end 
without  action  on  8.  fTJ.  aKhough  the 
Senate  passed  this  measure  by  a  major- 
Uy  of  Sa  to  23. 

Tbe  Eightieth  CongicM  Is  about  to 
ndss  the  opportunity  of  enacting  mto  law 
one  big  piece  of  social  leinslaUon.  I  con- 
gratuhite  tbe  Republican  leadership 
upon  Us  splendid  cooperation  with  the 
Democratic  administration  on  foreign 
policy  but  it  has  failed  utterly  to  enact 
the  social  legislation  called  for  in  its 
platform  dunng  the  coaWileaal  cam- 
paigns of  1M6 

I  an  including  with  my  remarks  urg- 
ing that  cver^yet  the  House  be  glren  the 
opportunity  of  voting  on  the  Federal  aid 
biU  an  editorial  which  appeared  in  the 
May  30  kmtt  of  the  Atlanu  JoumaL 

The  editortal  Is  a  great  one  aad  sets 
forth  tat  splendid  fashion,  unanswerable 
argumeaU  for  tbe  adonUon  of  this  much- 
needed  tagMatta.   llfoBows: 

ND 

R  la  DOW  nearly  2  month*  alncc  a  f*<ler«l- 

tha  Beaaaa  wtth 
of  Mto  a.    MaanwMle. 
a  eompauiion  measure  in  the  House  baa  haen 

nod  could  release  the  House  bin  for  debate 
probable  passage.  proCeaaea  to  faw  tta 
but  ikas  refused  to  gTf*  it  rtght-of- 
aMy.  ■»  say*  that  nattonal  datcnae  oooies 
first  and  that  not  until  Its  dmaaadB  on  the 
are  tuny  determined  out 
.  aid  for  schools  be  aaf ely  < 

young  Aaaarteaaa  wars  rsjaelad  tor  aflMary 
■antia  during  tba  isasat  war  bscawse  they 
eotfM  Bot  rsad  or  wrltot    Aania  dliig  to  of- 

ttctal  recoras  there  w«re  at  Isaait  800.000  of 
tlMtn.  enough  to  have  filled  39  combat  dlTi- 
liMaatty.  a  baale  need  In  our  aattowal 
is  mora  and  better  aefaoola  lYMtay 
a  anna  S.OtOaOO  chlKlren  between  the 
I  at  g  aad  17  who  are  not  tn  schorls  of  any 
kind.  Row  well  will  they  be  prepared  for  tbe 
duttes  of  nattunal  defense  and  tb*  rsspoaai- 
biUUes  of  citiaenahlp'*     The  wortb  at  tbe 

lalar  armaments  will 
I  at  laat  oa  Afltod  and  intelligent 


To  coatend  that  ttata  cotrotry  eannnt  afford 
^deral  tietp  to  educatton  on  top  of  the 
military  ootlayB  aad  tbe  eoat  of  the  Buropaan 
Is  to  tgnora  a  key  factor  ct 
ttm  cntirs  lauWi.  THa 
000  a  yaar  to 
Is  well  described  aa  "an  imwnatnt  (n  Amer- 
tca  a  human  raaoareaa.  m airing  better  pro- 
dtiren  aad  eoaaiaaan  at  tba  people  wbo  tiKl- 
mately  mmX  pay  oC  tb*  large  txpendttt 


akl. 
of  what  flapaaae  can  b* 
a  aaatMr  at  tb*  capacttie* 
of  tba  poopla  to  maiataia  a  sound  ecooony 
tbroogb  tbetr  productiT*  sltlils  atul  tbair 
faith  in  our  Aoserican  sjatsm.  Dnlass  we  qod- 
tlmiB  to  build  tbsaa  wadalTlBf  aktlU  aad 
faiths,  w*  nsciect  s  fundaaaartal  vpoa  wbtch 
the  Matlan's  whole  scuauaiy  la  baaed." 

Not  only  Its  economy.  Init  also  ths  rtfor 
and  the  aery  surmral  of  Its  frs*  inaUtuttons. 
I^orance  and   the  low  statMlarda  of  living 
that  aeeoaqyany  it  are  tbe  most  fertile  soil 
for  asHMgagy.  communism,  snd  dlctatorahtp. 
Tbare  are  10.000.000  Amsrloaa  adulta.  accord- 
ing to  tbe    1*40  censtia.  wbo.   if   not   quite 
Illiterate,  have  had  so  little  schooling  as  to 
be  unequal  U)  tlte  normal  demanda  of  mod- 
ern life.  let  alone  the  higher  ciric  respoasl- 
bfllties.    Truly  has  It  been  said.     When  we 
ebeat  oor  children  of  education  we  cheat  our 
Oovemment    of    the    Intelligent    voter    who 
makes  democracy  possible."     Federal  aid  to- 
ward adeqwate  putHlc  schools,  far  from  being 
an  extravagance  or   a  mere  burden,  is  the 
at  aeanoiBj  and  an  urgently 
at  aatlanal  aecurlt  j. 
It  la  only  through  Kderal  aid  that  the  de- 
flctencies  snd  Inequalities  In  America's  com- 
mon schools  can  be  remedied.    The  States 
wtth  the  poorest  scbools  are.  tn  the  main  the 
ones  which  are  qMMMBg  the  highest  pro- 
portion   at    their    lucumes    for    educa'ion. 
This   sasiwitrm  paradox   la   explained   by  the 
fact  that  the  poorer  States  have  the  lower 
Income  per  tsxpaysr  and  also  the  higher  per- 
centage at  ebOdren  per  taxpayer.    Thus  Mla- 
ilailppl%  Mpandlture  of  1  67  percent  of  Its 
people's   income   for   schools   provides   only 
H4  ao  per  pupQ,  while  Connecticut's  expend- 
iture   of    1.30    percent   providea   1150  50   per 
pupil. 

As  Walter  Llppmann  has  put  It.  "A  poor 
family  with  Ave  diildrcn  cannot  glvs  aach 
child  as  good  an  opportunity  as  a  rich  family 
with  one  child.  But  this  doaa  aoC  mean  that 
tiM  poor  lamHy  has  not  triad  to  do  as  weU  by 
Its  ciUldren  aa  tb*  richer  on*.  Tli*  poorer 
Statas  with  th*  pooraat  schools  actually  make 
a  graatar  affart,  actually  devote  a  larger  part 
of  tbetr  reaouroas  to  educate  Uielr  chUdrcn. 
If  we  are  t^i^w^  Qg  jyrttoe  and  self-reliance, 
then  th*  comparisons  are  in  their  favor." 
Once  their  educational  opportunities  iiave 
bean  lifted  and  tu-oad*o*d.  and  their  pro- 
ductive capaciUes  th«sst>y  increased,  ttkeir  in- 
wlll  rias  srcsfdlBglj  snd  they  will  be 
and  mora  aatt'daatainlng 
while,  however  tbe  aaadtewed 
areas  ar*  aot  living  unto  tbaaaaalvaa  ataac. 
Tbey  are  part  aad  pareel.  bona  and  ttesue, 
biood  aod  brata  of  our  ooauaon  Amarics. 
"All  tb*  youth  of  ths  country."  ssys  Prsal- 
dcat  James  B.  Corant.  of  Harvard,  "are  fu- 
ture cttiaens  of  the  entire  country  tlMir  ac- 
uvitiea  as  citiaens  and  voters  will  determlns 
tba  kind  of  Nation  we  are  going  to  be  Uring  In 
la  tb*  aext  quarter  of  a  oanttiry."  Therefore, 
tba  general  welfare  aad  the  vital  Interests  of 
every  part  of  tba  Uaion  require  that  the  eco- 
atrengtb  of  tbe  Nation  as  a  whole  b* 
iipan  to  help  equaliai 
port*aalti*a  and  to  insure  a 
ler  ail  our  clilldren 

Bach  are  tlie  comntnn  Justice  and  common 
aaaaa  oa  which  tb*  program  of  Federal  aid 
Tim  Mil  which  has  paased 
end    ttaa    enrnpanloo 
by  tba  gauss  would 

baala  of  their  aaada.  abUlUes.  and  ef- 
to  taapeove  publle-acbool  standards  and 
0«argla's  allocaMnt  is  •sttaMtad  at 
•17.745.000  which  would  be  a  grsat  beip  to- 
ward meeting  bar  adaeatlOBal  emerrenctes. 
Ia  mnjaoifiOO  a  year  too  much  to  ask  for  so 
a  national  need?  gpmiauii  of  the 
bOi  reply  that  it  would  tarolve  only  penalea 
aaaong  tba  pllaa  of  doUan  new  b*tag  appto- 
prtatod  for  otbw  puipiasa.  Speaker  Masm* 
la  IghttaaaylDgtba  I 
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first,  but  ths  msasure  which  he  la  holding  up 
lies  at  th*  h*art  of  our  Nation's  defens*  and 
s*c\irtty. 


Tbe  Greatest  Failarc  of  the  Eifbtieth 
CoDfreis 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  W.  M.  (DON)  WHEELER 

or  GKOICIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  3,  1948 

Mr.  WHEELER.  Mr.  Speaker,  when 
the  Eightieth  Congre.ss  convened  on  Jan- 
uary 3. 1947.  the  country  was  in  the  throes 
of  recovering  from  the  Impact  of  World 
War  II.  The  American  people  were  still 
beset  on  every  hand  with  problems 
brought  into  being  by  the  war.  Shortages 
In  every  field  caused  inflation  to  take 
one  upward  spurt  after  another.  Millions 
of  American  people  were  without  ade- 
quate housing,  proper  medical  attention, 
transportation  was  hard  to  get.  millions 
of  Americans  had  been  cared  for  by  the 
Government  to  the  extent  that  they  had 
lost  much  of  the  Individual  initiative 
which  has  made  this  country  great,  and. 
last  but  not  least,  millions  of  our  Ameri- 
can children  were  without  adequate  edu- 
cational opportunity. 

After  one  regular  session,  one  special 
session,  and  with  the  second  regular  ses- 
sion fast  coming  to  a  close,  we  find  that 
very  little  has  been  done  to  solve  any 
of  the  problems  with  which  we  were  faced 
when  the  Republicans  took  over  control 
In  January  1947.  Much  could  be  said 
about  the  failure  evidenced  by  Congress 
In  any  of  the  fields  I  have  mentioned, 
but  today  I  would  like  to  address  myself 
to  the  one  failure  which  is  most  impor- 
tant of  all  and  the  one  problem  which 
we  still  have  time  to  solve  before  we 
adjourn.  This  problem  has  to  do  with  our 
failure  to  provide  adequate  educational 
opportunity  for  all  the  children  In  Amer- 
ica. We  still  have  time  to  correct  this 
greatest  of  all  our  failures  by  passing  S. 
472.  which  provides  Federal  aid  for  ed- 
ucation. 

There  are  those  who  use  as  an  excuse 
for  their  opposition  to  Federal  aid  a  spe- 
cious argument  to  the  effect  that  they 
do  not  want  governmental  control  of 
education.  The  speciousness  of  this 
argument  is  readily  seen  by  simply  re- 
membering that  the  education  of  chil- 
dren has  always  been  a  function  of  gov- 
ernment in  the  field  of  public  education. 
Of  course,  none  of  us  want  the  rights  of 
the  several  States  of  this  Union  Invaded 
to  the  extent  that  a  Federal  bureau 
would  administer  the  educational  pro- 
gram of  this  country.  There  Is  no  cause 
for  the  entertainment  of  a  single  fear  In 
this  regard  if  we  will  enact  S.  472.  for  the 
rights  of  the  States  are  well  protected  In 
this  bill.  If  this  were  not  true  I  would 
not  support  It.  Our  Government  has 
become  a  Government  of  pressure  groups 
to  the  extent  that  legislation  which  has 
the  support  of  large,  vociferous,  and  well 
flnanced  groups  Is  the  legislation  which 
gets  the  most  consideration.  In  the  case 
of  Federal  aid  for  education  there  Is  no 
well  financed  group  which  will  benefit 


Individually  by  the  passage  of  this  legis- 
latlon.  therefore,  we  find  a  lack  of  In- 
terest In  It.  The  lack  of  this  type  of  sup- 
port does  not  hide  the  pressing  fact  that 
there  is  a  large  group  of  our  people  who 
will  benefit  Immensely  from  this  legisla- 
tion. This  group  Is  composed  of  our  mil- 
lions of  children  whose  education  Is  be- 
ing sadly  neglected.  We  as  Members  of 
Congress  must  speak  and  work  lor  these 
citizens  of  tomorrow  if  their  needs  are 
to  be  satisfied.  If  we  as  Members  of 
Congress  fall  In  this  duty  then  we  will 
not  be  held  guiltless  by  future  genera- 
tions. 

The  problems  of  adequate  financial 
support  for  elementary  and  secondary 
education  In  this  country  are  perennial. 
A  study  of  the  history  of  education  In 
the  United  States  Indicates  that  prob- 
ably never  before  have  these  problems 
been  so  Important  or  their  solution  so 
urgent  as  now.  There  are  many  things 
crjring  for  governmental  action  which 
can  wait  and  bide  their  time  but  we  can- 
not afford  to  continue  the  neglect  of  our 
children. 

The  general  problem  of  financing  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  education  Is  na- 
tional in  character  and  scope.  There  Is 
common  agreement  that  the  educational 
attainment  of  the  population  is  impor- 
tant to  the  welfare  and  progress  of  the 
country  as  a  whole.  A  fairly  high  mini- 
mum level  of  education  fo*  all  the  citi- 
zens Is  of  fundamental  Importance  In  a 
modern  democracy.  The  broad  question 
at  Issue  Is:  Has  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment a  responsibility  In  the  maintenance 
of  this  minimum  level  of  education  for 
the  Nation's  citizens,  and  If  so,  what  Is 
the  extent  of  this  responsibility  and  how 
should  It  be  discharged? 

From  the  inception  of  our  Republic 
the  Federal  Government  has  assumed  a 
share  of  the  responsibility  for  the  financ- 
ing of  public  education.  In  most  of  the 
States  the  public  schools  are  still  receiv- 
ing considerable  Income  from  land 
grants  Initiated  by  the  Congress  of  the 
Federation  In  1875  and  Increased  through 
many  years  to  a  total  area  10  times  as 
large  as  Maryland.  Early  Federal  land 
grants  for  the  support  of  public  educa- 
tion were  considered  substantial  when 
made.  Generally  the  States  sold  these 
lands  and  used  the  proceeds  to  create 
trust  funds  yielding  continuous  Income 
for  the  support  of  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary schools.  However.  In  most  of  the 
States  the  income  from  these  trust  funds 
is  now  so  low  that  it  furnishes  less  than 
1  percent  of  the  finance  required  to  op- 
erate the  schools.  Grants  initiated  In 
1862  for  colleges  of  agriculture  and  me- 
chanic arts  were  not  Intended  to  aid  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  education. 

Federal  aid  to  the  States  for  vocational 
education  at  the  secondary  level  began 
in  1917;  and  Federal  aid  for  vocational 
rehabilitation  of  persons  disabled  in  in- 
dustry began  in  1920.  Much  larger  Fed- 
eral expenditures  in  aid  to  the  States  for 
educational  purposes  were  made  during 
the  depression  of  the  1930's  and  during 
World  War  II.  However,  compared  to 
the  total  cost  of  public  education.  Fede- 
ral aid  has  been  relatively  small,  aver- 
aging less  than  2  percent  of  the  cost  over 
a  period  of  many  years.  During  the 
school  year  1945-46,  not  counting  aid  for 


school  lunches.  Federal  aid  throughout 
the  Nation  averages  $1.56  per  child  5  to 
17  years  of  age. 

Although  cities  and  metropolitan  areas 
spend  more  nloney  for  education,  rural 
areas  must  spend  larger  proportions  of 
their  Income  for  this  purpose.  In  1944- 
45  the  Southeastern  States  had  a  larger 
percentage  of  their  population  enrolled 
in  public  schools  than  other  areas  of  the 
country.  The  lowest  percentage  of  the 
entire  population  attending  school  was 
found  In  the  Northeast  and  far  West. 
Obviously  to  maintain  26.3  percent  of 
the  population  in  school,  as  in  Missis- 
sippi. Is  a  far  greater  financial  burden 
than  to  maintain  only  13.0  percent  of 
the  population  in  school,  as  In  Rhode 
Island. 

With  respect  to  the  number  of  persons 
affected,  public  education  is  the  biggest 
business  in  the  United  States.  Some- 
times a  great  corporation  announces  that 
it  serves  a  million  customers,  usually 
over  a  period  of  years.  During  the  single 
school  year  1944-45  the  public  schools  of 
the  United  States  served  over  23.000.000 
customers — the  total  number  of  pupils 
enrolled  In  that  year.  These  customers 
were  served  by  a  professionally  trained 
staff  of  over  800,000  men  and  women — 
the  public-school  teachers  of  America — 
composing  about  1*2  percent  of  the 
working  force  of  the  whole  country. 

During  the  school  year  1944-45  the 
United  States  spent  about  $2,600,000,000 
for  the  operation  of  Its  public  elementary 
and  secondary  schools.  Including  the  pay- 
ment of  salaries  of  the  instructional  staff. 
The  amount  of  money  we  spent  on  educa- 
tion was  somewhat  less  than  the  $2,700.- 
000.000  we  spent  for  tobacco  in  the  cal- 
endar year  1944.  In  the  same  year  this 
Nation  spent  $7,100,000,000  for  alcoholic 
beverages. 

During  the  calendar  year  1945  the 
Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  spent 
8  percent  of  the  national  Income  on  edu- 
cation. According  to  George  S.  Counts, 
professor  at  Columbia  University  and 
author  of  a  number  of  published  studies 
on  Soviet  education,  the  Russians  are 
spending  a  larger  proportion  of  their  in- 
come for  education  than  any  other  peo- 
ple In  history.  In  the  current  war  of 
ideologies  which  we  are  waging  with  Rus- 
sia It  seems  that  we  are  placing  ourselves 
at  a  great  disadvantage  by  allowing 
them  to  outstrip  us  so  greatly  in  the 
field  of  education.  The  proper  place  to 
really  fight  communism  and  other  ideas 
that  are  foreign  to  the  American  way  of 
life  Is  in  the  schools  of  our  coimtry.  We 
cannot  do  a  good  job  of  this  as  long  as 
we  allow  our  schools  to  remain  In  their 
present  deplorable  plight  through  failure 
to  properly  finance  them. 

The  American  Association  of  School 
Administrators  has  declared  that  appro- 
priations for  schools  in  the  United  States 
of  America  should  be  tripled  and  the 
number  of  teachers  shou'.d  be  doubled  to 
meet  the  present  demand  for  elementary 
and  secondary  education.  It  Is  expected 
that  these  demands  will  greatly  Increase 
within  the  next  decade.  In  the  5-year 
period  from  1941  through  1946  about 
13,000.000  babies  were  bom  in  the  United 
States,  although  population  experts  bad 
predicted  only  9.0C0.0OO.  As  a  conse- 
quence of  this  unprecedented  increase  in 
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the  Urth  me  rtrwmtTT  schoCl  enroH- 
menit  will  liMUMi  imptdly  until  1950. 
By  ,953  lh«  high  schools  will  fe«l  the 
Impact  of  this  Increase  tn  birth  rate  and 
continue  to  be  overcrowded  until 
AfUr  MB  ttw  achool  enrollments 
are  liumwdlct>>te.  Mr.  Speaker,  are  we 
to  4t  Idly  by  and  allow  our  school  sys- 
to  deteriorate  to  the  extent  that  we 
to  have  many  more  mtlHons  of  our 
Wttbout  the  benefit  of  even 
etefiMH^ry  »nd  secondary  educaUon? 
We  cannot  afford  an  uneducated  popu- 
lation. The  tapact  of  mass  Ignorance 
win  destroy  any  democracy 

Oie  of  the  chief  earmarts  of  a  totall- 
tarlm  state  Is  the  Ismorance  of  the 
masses.  An  enlightened  population  will 
not  long  tolerate  a  dictatorship  for  as 
the  shMkles  of  Ignorance  are  stricken 
froin  the  minds  of  Individual  cltlaens 
f re*  dora  of  the  whole  people  Is  bound  to 
ace  u?.  Minds  that  have  been  freed 
froin  the  bondage  of  ignorance  Is  our 
bfs  insurance  against  any  Ism  which 
wot  Id  destroy  us.  It  Is  my  sincere  be- 
lief in  this  regard  that,  if  real  educaOon 
is  iieing  attained  in  Russia  as  a  reaolt 
of  their  great  educational  effort,  not 
ma  ly  years  win  have  passed  before  an 
tnl  ghtened  populace  will  arise  to  over- 
thr  3w  the  dictatorial  powers  of  the  Krem- 
lin 

V  ^hen  the  entire  record  of  Federal  ac- 
UVBT  In   connection   with   education   is 
cm  ildercd.  it  is  evident  that  through- 
out the  years  since  our  country  has  been 
in  (  xlstence  the  Federal  Government  has 
been    increasingly    concerned   with    the 
det  tlopment  of  educational  opportunity. 
Thr  ability  of   States   and   local   com- 
mv  nlties  has  always  been  unequal.    This 
me  quality   of  ability  has   t>een   magnl- 
fle<   in  recent  years  by  the  great  changes 
thi  t  have  taken  place  in  our  social  and 
eecnomk    conditions.      While    the    in- 
eqiallty  of  ability  has  been  accentuated 
edi  cation  has  become  increaatngly  im- 
poitant.    This  Is  not  to  say  that  loeaJ 
t<di  cational  programs  have  not  improved 
buj  merely  to  recognize  the  fact  that 
relative  inadequacy  has  prevented 
from    improving    fast   enough   to 
the  increasing  needs. 
ikr.  Speaker,  when  American  men  were 
l)el'»«  drafted  Into  the  .•service  of  their 
comtry  they  were  not  asked  how  much 
taj  es   their   parents   paid.     They   were 
cal  cd  and  served  regardless  of  the  geo- 
m  pMcal  circumstances  of  birth.    They 
we  e  not  rejected  because  they  happened 
to  lave  been  bom  In  any  particular  see- 
tki  I  of  this  country  but  they  were  re- 
Jac  «d    in    large   numl)ers   l}ecause   the 
00  ntry  they  were  willing  to  serve  on  the 
fle  d  of  battle  had  allowed  them  to  reach 
an  Illiterate  majority.     In  war  or  peace 
tb<    contributions  made  by  our  people 
tolllM  welfare  of  this  country  are  not 
to  the  section  where  they  live 
adds  to  the  whole  wealth  of  our 
Nabon.    With  a  full  rea  llzation  of  this 
fa<  t  it  Is  Impossible  for  me  to  understand 
wh  y  the  elected  representatives  of  a  great 
pc<  iple  can  fall  to  tal^  legislative  action 
rliteh  wfl]  admit  the  responsibility  of 
tlM  Federal  Oovcnunent  and  insure  ac- 
ttop  oa  the  part  of  the  Federal  Oovem- 
it  which  will  result  In  equality  of  edu- 
caAlonal  opportunity  for  all  our  people. 


Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  a  great  many 
technical  questions  Involved  in  the  prop- 
osition that  the  Federal  Government 
shook!  subsidize  education  in  this  coun- 
try. These  questions  can  be  answered 
in  varlotis  ways  but  the  most  pertinent 
answer  to  these  questions  rests  upon  the 
premise  that  the  education  of  our  youth 
Is  of  the  highest  importance  to  the  main- 
tenance of  our  democratic  form  of  gov- 
ernment, our  national  wdtere,  and  the 
economic  and  social  adYaneeiiient  of  so- 
ciety. 

I  plead  with  the  membership  that  we 
not  allow  this  Congress  to  adjourn  un- 
til we  have  passed  S  472  and  thereby 
erased  from  the  record  an  accoiAt  of 
our  greatest  failure  to  date.  We  cannot 
allow  It  to  be  truthfully  .said  that  we 
have  failed  to  provide  equal  educational 
opportunity  to  all  the  children  of 
America. 


Why  I  Am  for  Taft 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  NOAH  M.  MASON 

or  xixntou 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  3,  194i 

Mr  MASON.  Mr.  Speaker.  8  years 
age  I  said  Senator  Taft  was  the  l>cst- 
quallf^ed  man  the  Republican  Party  had 
to  offer  the  Nation  as  a  candidate  for 
President  of  the  United  States.  Senator 
Taft  has  brains,  courage,  and  convic- 
Uons.  three  very  desirable  qualities  In 
this  day  and  age  for  a  Presidential  can- 
didate on  any  ticket,  qualities  not  always 
to  be  found  in  Presidential  candidates. 

Mr.  Speaker,  during  the  past  8  years 
Senator  Taft  has  demonstrated  his  great 
ability  and  his  statesmanship.  He  has 
become  the  true  leader  of  the  Republican 
Party  In  Congress,  and  as  such  he  would 
make  an  ideal  Presidential  candidate. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  following  editortal 
from  the  June  1.  1948.  edition  of  the 
Chicago  Tribune  expresses  my  senti- 
ments so  well  that  I  mclude  it  as  a  part 
of  these  remarks: 

TAFT 

On  July  7  last  year,  tb«  Tribune  endoraed 
ttxe  candidacy  ot  Senator  T*rr  tn  the  follow- 
mg  language: 

"Aakle  trom  General  MacArtbur,  wbo  baa 
yet  to  aay  wbetiier  be  is  in  tba  running,  tbere 
la  only  one  man  under  con£lderation  wbo 
measures  up  to  tbe  Job  That  one  la  Senator 
TATT.  l)eyond  all  doutrt  the  leading  Repub- 
lican figure  in  the  National  Capital  today. 

"Mr.  Tavt  got  that  way  by  virtue  of  inulll- 
gence,  character,  bard  work,  courage,  and  be- 
lief In  the  princlptea  ot  bla  country  and  bla 
party.  Whatever  the  party  platform  will  aay, 
tbe  plain  fact  la  that  the  Republican  candi- 
date, wiioever  he  may  be,  la  going  to  run  on 
the  record  of  the  Republican  Congreaa.  which 
la  to  say  the  record  of  tbe  Tait  leadership. 
No  one  la  aa  weU  qualified  to  defend  thla  rec- 
ord and  Interpret  it  aa  la  Mr.  Taft  bloueif 
Ttiat  would  tw  true  even  if  tbe  other  com- 
tnonly  dlacuaaed  candidates  were  hia  equals  in 
all  other  raapecta.  which  quite  obTlouaiy  they 
are  not." 

Nothing  has  happened  since  July  7  a  year 
ago  to  req\ilre  us  to  alter  these  Judgmenta. 
At  the  time  we  did  not  sbare  Ut.  Taft'i  be- 
limt  in  Pederal  subaldies  for  boualng,  educa- 


tion, and  health  and  we  stUl  do  not  agrca 
with  him  on  thsaa  polnU;  but  in  aplt*  of 
tbeaa  persistent  differences  of  opinion  w* 
thought  then  and  think  now  that  be  la  by 
long  odds  the  best  qualified  of  tbe  avowed 
candUlatea.  If  we  cannot  always  agree  with 
him.  we  cannot  faU  to  admire  the  candor 
with  which  he  seu  forth  bla  views,  a  candor 
that  none  of  his  rivals  has  come  within  miles 
of  equaling. 

Mr.  Taft  had  the  courage  to  aay  In  Nebras- 
ka, where  farmers  operating  on  marginal 
lands  would  be  sure  to  hear  blm,  that  the 
fioor  under  farm  prlcea  ought  to  t>e  lowered. 
While  Mr.  Staaaen  and  Mr.  Dewey  in  Oregon 
were  promlalng  bigger  raids  on  tbe  Treasury 
for  every  chamber  of  commerces  pet  river 
project.  Mr.  Taft  voted  with  a  amaU  minority 
In  the  Senate  to  cut  the  rlrers  and  harbors 
appropriation  by  »20O0O0.0OJ  He  is  on  rec- 
ord against  tbe  punitive  taxes  on  oleomar- 
garine though  no  one  knows  better  thsm  be 
does  tbe  strength  of  the  dairy  lobby.  He  has 
t>een  outspoken  In  oppoalUon  to  tbe  admin- 
istration proposals  regarding  tbe  draft  though 
tbe  measure  has  the  Indorsement  of  the 
American  Legion  and  numeroua  other  vet- 
erans' organizations  and  Is  supported  by  most 
of  the  influential  newspapers  of  the  country. 
He  la  the  only  candidate  in  either  party  with 
enough  true  liberalism  in  his  marrow  to  de- 
nounce the  Oovernmeut's  methods  in  the  se- 
dition conspiracy  ulal  In  Washington  and  in 
tbe  ex  post  facto  trials  of  tbe  German  lead- 
ers at  Nuremberg. 

Every  one  of  the^e  declaratlona  of  his  waa 
unpopular  in  the  place  and  at  the  time  he 
uttered  them.  No  one  knows  better  than  Mr. 
Taft  the  political  power  wielded  by  the  prea- 
sure  groups,  but  he  baa  tbe  kind  of  faith  in 
popular  Government  that  requires  him  to 
deal  candidly  with  the  people  whose  votes 
he  is  soliciting.  Mr.  Taft  doesn't  say  one 
thing  "again  and  again  and  again"  and  mean 
another.  He  doesn't  proclaim  faith  in  the 
people  only  to  conceal  his  real  purpoees  from 
tbem  and  betray  them.  With  Mr.  Taft  in  the 
Presidency,  the  coimtry  would  know  that 
there  la  a  man  of  integrity  In  tbe  White 
House,  a  quality  which  has  been  lacking 
there  throughout  the  long  years  of  New  Deal 
ijccupancy. 

ITnlike  his  principal  rivals.  Mr.  Taft  Ib  not 
a  phony.  The  promise  he  showed  when  he 
was  graduated  at  tbe  top  of  his  class  at 
Tale  and  again  at  tbe  Harvard  law  school  baa 
been  reallaed.  He  la  senior  partner  in  a  lead- 
ing law  firm  in  Clnclnnau.  He  is  the  %c- 
linowledged  leader  of  the  Senate  and  he  got 
that  way  without  patronage  with  which  to 
reward  the  faithful  and  without  punishments 
with  which  to  threaten  the  recalcitrant. 

B<r.  Tatt  dominates  the  Senate  because  he 
works  hard,  knows  tbe  facta,  talks  sense,  and 
docan't  dodge  responsibility.  It  should  never 
be  forgotten  that  when  he  had  the  cbolee 
between  heading  tbe  committee  that  ww 
going  to  do  tbe  popular  Job  of  cutting  taxes 
and  heading  the  other  committee  that  was 
going  to  undertake  the  politically  risky  hut 
necessary  Job  of  amending  tbe  Wagner  labor 
law,  he  chose  the  latter;  and  he  gave  the 
country  a  temperate  labor  law  despite  ma- 
Jwlllse  in  both  Houses  clamoring  lor  a  vin- 
dictive one. 

The  managers  ol  other  candidates  say  that 
though  their  boys  may  lack  Taft's  record 
of  character  and  solid  achievement,  the 
process  known  tn  politics  as  the  build-up  will 
make  them  seem  to  be  his  equal  by  Novem- 
ber. We  doubt  that  press  agentry.  even  the 
moat  skilled  press  agentry.  can  achieve  so 
much  In  so  short  a  time.  At  any  rate,  Mr. 
Tatt  needs  no  artftil  build-up.  If  he  Is  nom- 
inated he  Will  campaign  on  bis  record.  It  la 
the  record  of  an  honest  man.  a  man  of  cour- 
age, a  man  of  high  Intellgence,  a  man 
who  works  hard  and  thrives  on  hard  work,  a 
sound  Republican,  and  a  true  llt>eral.  None 
of  hla  rlvala  meastu-es  up  to  him  In  any  (< 
these  respects  and,  of  course,  none  ol  them 
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has  anything  like  his  intimate  knowledge  of 
tbe  day  to  day  functioning  of  the  Federal 
Oovemment. 

The  election  next  November  is  not  to  select 
the  man  best  qualified  for  a  Job  In  Hollywood 
or  as  a  salesman  of  patent  medicines.  We 
are  going  to  choose  a  President  of  the  tJnlted 
States  and  for  that  oflBce  Mr.  Taft  is  so  much 
better  qualified  in  mind,  tn  heart,  and  in 
experience  In  Government  that  comparisons 
with  his  rivals  for  the  nomination  become 
ridiculous. 


GOP  Majority  Should  Get  Busy 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GEORGE  A.  SMATHERS 

OF  FLOaiSA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  3.  1948 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  editorial  from 
the  Miami  Herald  of  May  26.  1948: 
OOP  MAjoarrr  shotju)  get  bust 
The  Republican  majority  will  have  to  get 
a  move  on  if  It  completes  Its  program  in  time 
to  adjourn  for  the  party's  national  conven- 
tion. GOP  leaders  have  assured  the  Repub- 
licans that  if  they  get  together  and  down  to 
business  they  can  close  up  shop  for  the  ses- 
sion before  June  21  when  the  convention 
meets  in  Philadelphia. 

The  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  fixes 
the  time  for  ending  the  session  as  July  31: 
"Except  tn  time  of  war  or  during  a  national 
emergency  proclaimed  by  the  President,  the 
houses  shall  adjourn  sine  die  not  later  than 
the  last  day  (Sundays  excepted)  in  the 
month  of  July  each  year  unless  otherwise  pro- 
vided by  Congress." 

At  the  present  reading  it  looks  as  If  the 
OOP  majority  will  not  be  able  to  close  up 
shop  by  convention  time.  It  is  quite  possible 
that  Congress  will  be  forced  to  recess  over 
the  party  conventions.  It  then  will  have  to 
hie  itself  back  to  Washington's  summer  heat 
to  wind  up  the  session  by  July  31. 

ThU  session  of  the  Eightieth  Congress  la 
not  notable  for  the  range  of  its  accomplish- 
ments. To  date  it  has  but  three  major  pieces 
of  legislation  to  its  credit: 

The  multi-bllllon-dollar  Economic  Coop- 
eration Act  (the  Marshall  plan),  authoriz- 
ing the  European  recovery  program,  along 
with  military  and  economic  aid  to  Greece, 
Turkey,  and  China.  The  President  signed  it 
on  April  3. 

Passage  of  the  $4,800,000,000  Income-tax 
reduction  bill  on  April  2  over  the  President's 
veto. 

Extension  of  Pederal  rent  controls  to  March 
81.  1949,  signed  by  the  President  on  March  30. 
There  the  record  stands.  Not  because  no 
great  domestic  legislation  is  needed  but  be- 
cause the  Republican  majority  is  bitten  with 
the  same  t>ee  that  they  say  stings  the  Demo- 
crats— Presidential  year  politics. 

With  a  speed  that  amazed  the  world,  the 
Congress  rushed  to  put  over  the  Marshall 
plan.  Europe  must  be  Ba%'ed  by  a  dyke  of 
American  dollars  thrown  up  with  lavish  prod- 
igality to  stem  the  westward  rush  of  the  Red 
tide. 

There  has  been  no  such  concern  for  the 
rehabilitation  and  care  of  our  own  people. 
The  long-pending  Pederal  aid  to  education 
bill  passed  the  Senate.  After  a  Nation-wide 
demand,  the  Senate  sent  the  Taft-Ellender- 
Wagner  housing  bill  to  the  House.  The  lobby 
that  has  fought  thU  welfare  legislation  over 
the  years  U  lining  up  subservient  opposition 
In  the  House  to  stifle  It.  Capital  observers 
say  that  neither  it  nor  the  education  measure 


wUl  get  by  thU  Congress.  BUllons  for  Eu- 
rope. Not  a  cent  for  our  houseless  and  our 
children  needing  education. 

The  administration  contributed  Its  great 
share  in  gumming  up  legislative  progress  by 
its  unrealistic  mllltary-requlremenu  pro- 
gram. The  brass-hats  have  obstructed  things 
by  Internal  envies  and  bickering  between 
the  heads  of  the  Navy,  Army,  and  the  Air 
Force. 

The  people  have  been  whipped  into  a  very 
frenzy  of  fear  by  demands  for  preparedness 
against  some  future  enemy.  Yet  tbe  admin- 
istration and  Congress  go  round  and  round 
discussing  a  manpower  measure  that  is  noth- 
ing but  universal  military  training  tinder  the 
name  of  draft. 

Even  so  simple  and  obvious  domestic  legis- 
lation as  the  repeal  of  the  oleomargarine 
tax  is  treated  to  the  congressional  run- 
around.  After  62  years  of  discrimination  in 
favor  of  the  butter  makers,  the  people 
thought  that  they  were  at  last  to  be  given 
relief,  that  this  healthy  food  would  not  be 
priced  out  of  their  range.  The  House  voted 
repeal  on  April  28.  A  month  later  the  Sen- 
ate still  dallies  with  the  measure. 

The  regional-education  plan  of  the  South 
was  handed  similar  treatment.  The  House 
approved  the  resolution  for  a  southern  Inter- 
state compact  to  pool  education  resources. 
The  Senate  shelved  the  proposal  for  the  ses- 
sion by  sending  it  back  to  committee. 

The  reciprocal  trade  treaties,  which  should 
be  Judged  solely  on  their  merits  and  espe- 
cially in  relation  to  the  Marshall-plan  bil- 
lions, is  fast  becoming  a  political  football. 
Price  supports  for  agriculture  are  running 
the  political  gamut.  Revision  of  security  and 
compulsory  health  insurance  is  also  fogged 
in  politics. 

Springtime  in  Presidential  year  Washing- 
ton has  clouded  visions  with  politics  when 
the  state  of  the  Nation,  which  means  the 
state  of  the  world,  calls  for  the  highest  order 
of  statesmanship. 


Memorial  Day,  1948 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  E.  VAN  ZANDT 

or  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  3.  1948 

Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  Mr.  Speaker.  It 
was  my  privilege  on  May  30  and  May  31 
to  address  huge  throngs  of  Americans 
in  their  observance  of  Memorial  Day. 
My  itinerary  included  the  following  cities 
in  Pennsylvania:  Altoona,  Curwensville, 
Shlppensburg,  Carlisle,  and  Clarion. 

I  am  inserting  at  this  point  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record  the  following  speech 
that  I  delivered  at  the  Memorial  Day 
observance  conducted  on  Sunday,  May 
30.  1948.  by  the  Veterans'  Memorial 
Association.  Curwensville.  Pa.: 

We  are  assembled  this  Memorial  Day.  1948, 
to  pay  silent  tribute  to  those  men  and  women 
whose  great  devotion  to  the  Ideals  of  free  men 
are  enshrined  in  our  memories.  They  have 
given  their  all  for  the  preservation  of  the 
inalienable  rights  of  free  people  everywhere 
for  which  the  world  owes  them  an  eternal 
debt  of  gratitude. 

If  It  were  not  for  these  valiant  dead,  Amer- 
ica, as  a  free  and  Independent  nation,  long 
ago  would  have  ceased  to  exist  and  human 
progress  would  have  been  shackled  with  the 
chains  of  slavery — and  of  despotism. 

Today  all  of  us  should  feel  a  spirit  of  hu- 
mility ES  we  pay  reverence  to  this  mute  army 


which  has  passed  to  a  land  where  there  are 
no  wars — no  hate — no  greed.  May  we  all 
take  courage  from  this  great  devotion  to  free- 
dom everywhere. 

It  Is  ordained  that  all  men  must  die  in 
body — but  In  spirit  they  may  l>e  with  us  for- 
ever. These  men  died  young — they  died  l>e- 
fore  their  time  that  you  and  I  and  our  chil- 
dren might  continue  to  live  as  man  was  in- 
tended to  live — free  to  work  at  his  chosen 
trade,  to  pursue  happiness,  to  worship  his  j 
God  as  he  may  choose. 

No  one  can  say  that  these  men  have  died 
in  vain,  for  through  their  sacrifices  they  have 
handed  to  us.  the  living,  those  freedoms  es- 
sential to  carry  on  the  struggle  against  tbe 
despoilers  of  the  heritage  of  mankind. 

The  torch  of  freedom  has  been  handed  to 
us,  and  we  cannot  fail  them — or  we  too  may 
perish.  Unlesa  we  triumph  over  those  forces 
against  which  these  heroic  dead  gave  their 
lives,  we  will  be  forced  to  accept  a  mode  of 
living  that  will  mean  nothing. 

It  has  been  less  than  3  years  since  tbe  last 
of  our  war  heroes  gave  his  life  in  battle;  and 
already  we  are  confronted  with  the  111  winds 
of  greed  and  hate,  of  dissension,  and  of  fear. 
Such  are  the  arch  enemies  of  mankind — who 
are  responsible  for  the  deaths  of  those  whom 
we  honor  today.  Only  when  all  peoples  and 
all  nations  realize  this  simple  truth  can  there 
be  an  everlasting  freedom  of  speech,  of  wor- 
ship, from  want,  and  from  fear. 

We  participated  in  the  greatest  and  most 
costly  war  in  history  to  gain  those  four  free- 
doms— but  they  have  not  Ijeen  achieved. 
Only  when  we  have  accomplished  the  ob- 
jective of  universal  peace  can  these  defendera 
of  our  flag  truly  rest  in  peace.  The  responsi- 
bility Is  heavily  upon  our  shoulders,  and  to 
shirk  it  would  be  traitorous  to  those  who  met 
death  in  discharging  their  duty  to  their 
country. 

History  records  that  on  land,  on  sea,  and 
In  the  air  our  living  and  dead  have  won 
victory  after  victory.  No  challenge  was  too 
great  for  them  and  no  goal  too  distant.  From 
the  holocaust  at  Verdun  to  the  inferno  that 
was  Metz,  from  the  bomb-shattered  remaina 
of  Pearl  Harbor  to  the  devastation  that  la 
Tokyo,  from  the  beachheads  of  Europe  and 
Africa  to  the  eternal  city  of  Rome  and  the 
desolation  called  Berlin — our  men  in  khaki 
marched,  fought,  and  died. 

Today,  scattered  throughout  the  world, 
many  of  our  brave  men  He  burled  In  Ameri- 
can cemeteries  near  where  they  fell  in  battle. 
Their  last  resting  place  is  marked  by  a  white 
cross  or  the  Star  of  David,  symbols  of  the 
unity  of  mankind  against  oppression. 

Now  the  struggle  must  be  carried  on,  or  we 
shall  be  unfaithful  to  the  trust  we  have  in- 
herited. It  Is  our  sacred  obligation  to  renew 
our  faith  in  the  free  institutions  of  America, 
and  to  live  day  by  day  the  precepts  of  the 
Golden  Rule,  which  are  the  foundation  of 
our  free  society.  We  must  reaffirm  our  faith 
in  our  constitutional  government  which  has 
given  us  the  highest  standard  of  living  ever 
attained  by  any  nation  in  history.  Surely. 
If  there  are  any  Ideals  In  the  world  worth 
fighting  for— even  dying  for— they  are  the 
ideals  of  this  Nation,  the  most  blessed  coun- 
try of  free  men  on  the  face  of  the  earth. 

We  are,  today,  faced  with  many  grave 
problems,  the  greatest  of  which  is  to  find 
the  means  to  prevent  another  world  catas- 
trophe, which  might  destroy  us  all.  How 
can  we  prevent  wholesale  slaughter  and 
destruction  from  which  the  world  might 
never  arise?  Every  day  we  hear  answers  to 
this  burning  question  ranging  from  one  ex- 
treme to  tbe  other.  Some  advocate  a  policy 
of  appeasement,  while  others  urge  more 
drastic  measures.  Surely  within  the  two  ex- 
tremes there  must  t>e  a  method  or  combina- 
tion of  methods  wherein  we  can  pUce  our 
greatest  hope  for  survival  of  tbe  remaining 
free  nations  on  earth. 
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their  blood  waa  shed.  We  are  their  ambaa- 
■adcrs.  ^or  them  we  must  Implore  all  men 
to  adhere  to  the  prtodplM  of  OMV  American 
way  of  life  We  rawt  tiMb  tbmm  that  they 
are  the  children  of  God  wbo  Uught  ua  to 
love,  and  not  to  hate  otir  neighbors.  In  all 
that  we  read  and  aU  that  we  hear,  we  must 
always  seek  the  U^th.  We  must  alwaya 
strive  to  make  ourselvea  worthy  of  thoae 
whose  graves  we  visit  this  day,  for  they  have 
(roved  themaelvea  worthy  of  any  aacrifice. 

From  the  dawn  of  history,  wara  have  t)een 
num's  greatest  plague.  What  kind  of  a  world 
this  would  be  had  wars  never  cslated— is  not 
within  otir  Inxaglnatlon.  Wa  do  know  that 
the  time  u  drawing  abort  wben  war  must  be 
ouUawed,  or  elae  we  must  all  perish  with 
them.  Ho  longer  do  we  live  Isolated  from 
the  rest  of  the  world.  Whether  we  like  It 
or  not.  we  now  belong  to  the  community  ot 
nations.  We  most  go  forward  with  them— 
or  go  down  with  tham. 

The  iiiilaailllin  of  atomic  energy,  the  de- 
velopment o(  gtilded  mlsslln,  of  germ  and 
mechanized  warfare  can  easily  destroy  all 
of  mankind.  These  developmenta  have 
placed  ua  In  the  moat  critical  period  the 
world  has  ever  known. 

We  must  face  this  perilous  situation  with 
the  utmost  faith,  courage,  and  conviction. 
We  must  fight  the  fire  of  hate  wtth  under- 
standing. Ignorance  with  truth,  and  slavery 
with  freedom.  With  the  help  of  almighty 
Ood  we  can  succeed. 

We  have  vlatona  of  hope  from  the  success 
of  the  Italian  elections  and  our  elforta 
through  foreign  aid  to  rehabilitate  the  pros- 
trate nations  of  the  world.  We  are  rebtilld- 
Ing  our  national  defenses  only  aa  a  precau- 
tion In  the  event  that  our  offer  of  friend- 
ship Is  rejected.  But  I  warn  you  that  our 
hope  of  universal  peace  may  be  only  tem- 
porary. 

On  thla  eightieth  anniversary  of  Memorial 
Day.  many  of  you  may  feel  dlahMTtcned  that 
the  peace  for  which  your  loved  onea  died  Is 
not  yet  realized.  Your  loes  has  already  been 
great  but  I  know  those  you  mourn  would  beg 
of  you  not  to  give  up — not  to  lose  your  hope — 
not  to  surresMlar. 

Our  honored  dead  are  coimtlng  on  all  of 
us  to  carry  through  victonoualy  the  strug- 
gle In  which  they  made  the  supreme  sacriflce. 
They  played  thalr  parte  to  perfection — If  wa 
do  leas  wo  ahoU  defile  their  memory. 

Only  a  strong  and  united  America  can 
meet  the  challenge  to  our  way  of  life.  Ood 
gnnt  w«  will  not  falter  In  our  aJorta  to 
preaerve  tha  America  we  love,  thua  fwovlng 
that  our  honored  dead  shall  not  have  died 
In  vain. 


Extension  of  Trade  AfrecBenU  Act 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  FRANK  BUCHANAN 

or  mnuTiMMMiA 

m  THX  Hocss  or  riprsbkntativis 

ThwrsdttW,  June  3,  1948 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wa« 
particularly  impressed  by  the  theme  of 
the  attached  editorlai  which  appeared  In 
the  June  5.  1948.  edition  of  the  Saturday 
Evening  Post,  which  Is  encompassed  with 
these  words: 

TtM  cauae  of  free  enterprise  wUl  not  be 
advanced  by  refoaal  to  eztend  lu  advantagea 
beyond  puMllcal  baritan.  To  refrain  from 
mutually  peotttabla  trading  solely  on  Ideo- 
logical grounda  would  be  about  aa  aenalble 
••  tba  policy  of  the  farmer  who  had  a  row 
wtth  tha  clrctH,  and  "juat  to  get  even  with 


the  goldamed  drcua.  bought  six  tlckeu  and 
wouldn't  go  In." 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I 
wish  to  include  the  article,  entitled 
"Trade  Agreements  Will  Benefit  the 
United  States,  Too": 

TaaoB  AeMxxMttm  wax  mtMum  the 

VmTXO  STATSS.  TOO 

On  June  U.  1934.  the  United  States  Con- 
gress spproved  lor  a  3-year  period  an  effective 
Trade  AgreemenU  Act.  The  bill  amended 
the  Tarlll  Act  of  1930  to  facilitate  and  ex- 
tend oQr  trade  wtth  a  world  rapidly  suc- 
cumbing to  varloaa  foraaa  of  economic  na- 
tionalism. The  act  haa  been  renewed  four 
timea  and  will  expire  on  June  13  of  this  year 
unless  Oongrcas  renews  It  again. 

Currently  the  Trade  Agreements  Act  au- 
thortiM  the  President,  upon  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  Department  of  State  and 
ceruin  other  appropriate  divisions  of  the 
Oovcmment.  to  reduce  tariffs  up  to  50  per- 
cent of  what  they  were  on  January  1.  1945. 
The  act  provides  for  reciprocal  trade  agree- 
mcnta  such  as  will  advance  our  aalaa  abroad 
through  tariff  and  other  concaaalona  from 
foreign  countries  In  return  for  conceaalona 
by  ua.  Theae  adjustments  are  extended 
to  an  natlona  that  do  not  discriminate 
against  na. 

We  might  suppose  that,  since  the  Congrest 
haa  extended  the  validity  of  the  act  on  pre- 
vioua  occaalona,  voting  on  another  renewai 
would  be  largely  a  matter  of  routine  But 
thia  la  not  so.  Opposition  Is  manifesting  It- 
self m  various  quarters.  Yet  it  is  difficult 
to  see  how  we  can  hope  to  get  back  an) 
appreciable  portion  of  our  advancea  abroac. 
If  we  arc  luwilling  to  accept  a  greater  quan- 
tity of  imporu. 

Further  more,  our  participation  In  the  coo- 
vantton  at  Oeneva  laat  sununer,  where  Zl 
nattOTU*  conXeired  on  the  subject  of  tarifli 
and  trade,  and  our  further  lesciershlp  In  cre> 
atlng  the  charter  for  an  internatloal  trad-i 
organlxatlon  at  Habana  laat  March  deman<l 
eonalatency  of  policy  with  reference  to  the 
Trade  Agreementa  Act.  The  ITO  charter  Is 
in  apota  rather  too  tolerant  o<  the  eflorta  cf 
**ittanag*d  eci^nomlea"  to  maintain  them- 
aelvea by  various  Interferences  with  control  cf 
foreign  uade.  But  trade  Is  a  two-way  proc- 
aaa.  It  should  be  pointed  out.  however,  tlut 
American  oppoaltlon  to  the  ITO  comes  more 
from  those  who  want  as  little  IntemattoniJ 
trade  aa  poaslble  than  from  thoae  who  wart 
more  trade  and  fewer  reatrictiona  by  gov- 
ernments. 

If  we  were  now  to  discard  the  Bectprocd 
t  Act.  we  should  deserve  to  be  accused  <if 
to  keep  the  faith.  We  should  not  on  y 
disrupt  a  trend  among  the  nations  towaid 
the  reduction  of  trade  barriers  but  we  shou  d 
nm  counter  to  a  widespread  conviction  In  the 
biBtneaa  world  that  we  must  Inevitably  ]o'n 
other  nations  In  bringlivg  about  Improvtd 
trade  relations.  We  have  pledged  near.y 
M.OOO ,000.000  to  aid  many  nations  to  be!p 
themselves  economtcally.  Moet  of  the  n  i- 
tlona  are  much  aaaaltar  than  we  are  and  d*- 
pend  even  more  than  we  do  upon  Intern  w 
t tonal  trade.  They  vrlll  not  be  able  to  help 
themselves  adequately  unless  trade  barriers 
are  alleviated.  We  shall  defeat  our  own  en  la 
and  waste  large  portions  of  our  financial  as- 
aiatance  If  we  make  It  difllcult  or  Impoealtle 
for  these  nations  to  trade  with  ua. 

Nor  should  we  give  up  all  hope  of  restoring 
commercial  relations  with  countries  behind 
the  Iron  curtain.  The  cause  of  free  enter- 
prise wUI  not  be  advanced  by  refuaal  to  ex- 
tend Its  advantages  beyond  political  bar- 
riers. To  refrain  from  mutually  profltatle 
trading  aolaly  on  Utaologlcal  grounds  would 
be  about  aa  aanalbla  aa  the  pc41cy  of  the  fann- 
er who  had  a  row  with  the  circua,  and  "]t.8t 
to  get  even  with  the  goldamed  circua,  bougtit 
su  tickeu  and  wouldn't  go  In." 
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Let's  Settle  Alaska 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  LEMKE 

or  NORTH   DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  27.  1948 

Mr.  LEMKE.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
House,  last  session,  passed  H.  R.  4059,  a 
bill  to  settle  Alaska  with  veterans.  This 
by  giving  them  an  enlarged  homestead. 
National  defense  demands  that  Alaska 
be  settled.  With  proper  inducement 
Alaska  can.  and  will,  within  a  short  time, 
have  a  population  of  at  least  a  million 
or  two.  I  predict  the  day  will  come 
when  Alaska  will  be  settled  by  thriving 
Americans — not  foreigners. 

I  have  just  received  the  following  let- 
ter from  a  friend  who  knows  Alaska. 
Read  it  and  inform  yourself  on  Alaska, 
our  most  valuable  Territory: 

Ketchikan,  Alaska. 
Mr.  WitxiAM  Lemkz, 

Representative  to  Congress, 

Washinffton,  D.  C. 
Deab  Ma.  Lemkk:  A  short  time  ago  there 
happened  to  come  to  my  hands  a  book  on 
the  hearings  before  the  subcommittee  In 
the  House  of  Representatives  on  the  Veter- 
ans Homestead  Act  of  1947.  After  reading 
the  book  the  thought  occurred  to  me  that  In 
some  small  way.  because  of  my  extensive 
trave'.s  In  the  Territory  of  Alaska,  I  may  be 
of  some  help  to  you.  and  henceforth,  the 
reason  of  this  long  letter. 

Plrst  of  all  I  would  like  to  make  my  posi- 
tion clear.  I  have  no  axe  to  grind,  and  I 
am  seeking  nothing,  otherwise  than  to  help, 
if  at  all  possible,  to  make  this  very  compli- 
cated picture,  such  as  exists  In  Alaska  today 
more  understandable  and  lucid.  I  am  not 
a  veteran,  or  a  job  seeker,  or  a  well-to-do 
person.  I  am  simply  a  person  who  lives  on 
the  land  and  makes  my  living  on  slmUar 
lines  such  as  I  judged  you  must  have  made 
your  living  years  ago  when  you  and  your 
family  settled  In  North  Dakota:  from  the 
raw  resources,  such  as  any  wUd  land  must 
offer. 

I  have  lived  In  Alaska  16  years.  I  am  now 
45  years  old,  married,  with  a  family  of  two 
sons  and  one  daughter.  Since  my  family 
life  began  I  have  lived  and  raised  my  famUy 
in  southeastern  Alaska,  this  period  being 
now  near  to  10  years.  Before  I  was  married 
I  traveled  and  worked  all  over  Alaska,  where- 
ever  habitation  or  a  means  of  living  was  to  be 
found.  I  worked  out  In  the  Aleutians  In 
the  fur  trade  long  before  the  war,  or  the 
thought  of  a  war  being  there  ever  occurred 
to  any  of  us.  and  few  there  were,  who  lived 
In  this  remote  land.  I  have  been  to  Point 
Barrow  and  along  the  Siberian  shore,  worked 
on  gold  dredges  and  mining  claims,  trapped 
furs  In  the  Arctic  and  sub-Artlc.  travelled 
through  the  regions  both  north  and  south 
of  the  Alaskan  Peninsula,  the  Matanuska, 
and  most  all  other  places  where  even  just  a 
few  people  were  to  be  found. 

Before  coming  to  Alaska  I  had  received  a 
fair  education  and  had  the  benefit  of  a 
aound  body  without  which  I  could  not  have 
undergone  the  many  hardships  I  encountered 
during  my  perlgrlnatlons.  I  had  an  adven- 
turous and  Inquisitive  disposition  which 
made  everything  I  saw.  and  worked  at.  In- 
teresting. Out  of  such  things  I  gleaned  ex- 
perience and  knowledge  which  has  been 
most  useful  in  enabling  me  to  make  a  living 
In  this  land.  I  have  worked  at  so  many  oc- 
cupations that  at  times,  even  to  me,  It  seems 
almost  Impossible  that  any  person  could  ac- 
quire such  diversity  and  do  any  one  thing 
well  enough  to  get  along. 


My  work  has  been,  and  Is,  out  of  doora. 
I  never  have  worked  In  the  towns  or  cities 
such  as  there  are  In  Alaska.  I  have  always 
considered  that  If  a  person  wants  to  work 
In  an  office,  or  at  any  service  job,  they  would 
be  far  better  In  the  States,  where  such  em- 
ployment Is  larger  and  more  easily  found. 
Alaskan  cities  are  the  same,  only  smaller 
than  those  found  In  the  States.  There  Is 
the  same  work,  the  same  life,  the  same  every- 
thing, only  on  a  smaller  scale. 

I  consider  that  I  am  a  fair  example  of  the 
average  Alaskan.  I  think  I  know  what  It 
takes  for  the  average  man  to  get  along  In 
this  country,  because  my  life  has  followed 
a  similar  pattern. 

When  I  first  came  to  Alaska  I  had  no 
friends  In  this  country  and  the  sum  of  only 
$35  In  my  whole  possession.  The  States  was 
In  the  agony  of  a  Nation-wide  depression. 
The  thought  that  was  uppermost  In  my  mind 
was  to  get  some  place  where  I  could  be  on  my 
own,  where  there  were  raw  resources,  that 
somehow  I  could  mill  out  a  living  with  my 
hands.  I  chose  Alaska,  and  In  making  thla 
choice  I  found  the  land  to  be  good. 

It  Is  not  my  desire  to  present  the  picture 
of  a  great  success  story  on   my   behalf.     I 
have  not  acquired  wealth,  nor  have  I  been  as 
successful  as  I  might  have  been  had  things 
been  different  and  I  coiUd  have  worked  with 
a  free  hand.     In  Alaska  there  are  so  many 
restrictions  Imposed  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment agencies.    There  are  bureaus  for  every- 
thing, all  supposedly  functioning  to  prevent 
the  explolUtlon  of  the  vast  natural  resources. 
But  in  spite  of  the  watch-dog  supervision  It 
has  been  my  observation,  and  this  observa- 
tion U  shared  by  many,  many  Alaskans  who 
live  like  I  do,  and  by  many  who  have  lived 
longer  In  the  country  than  I,  that  the  coun- 
try is  being  systematically  exploited.     It  it 
not  neceasary  for  me  to  write  of  the  salmon 
Industry,  for  I  feel  sure  that  It  would  be  aii 
old  story  to  you.     But  anyway,  the  salmon 
run  In  southeastern  Alaska,  which  I  am  moe". 
familiar  with.  Is  In  a  pretty  sordid  state  today. 
I  live  out  at  a  place  called  Clover  Pass. 
There  Is  a  small  community  here  that  ha« 
grown  steadily  since  I  located  here  almost 
10  years  ago.    My  neighbors  are  all  people  who 
live  about  like  I  do.    Their  work  Is  dependent 
on   the   salmon   run.   halibut   fishing,   what 
few  logs  they  can  pull  out  and  sell,  and  what 
ever  small  employment  comes  their  way.     I 
can  remember  when  I  first  came  out  here 
there  were  many  more  salmon  In  the  waters 
than   there   are   today.     I   have   watched   a 
steady    decline    even    In    thU   short    period. 
None    of    my    neighbors    are    big    operators. 
They  all  have  small  boats  which  they  troll 
with.    The  salmon  fishing  In  the  past  usually 
starts  In  this  area  around  about  the  middle 
of  April  and  continues  on  untU  about  the 
middle  of  September  when  the  salmon  nm  Is 
over.    It  Is  necessary  In  this  period  of  time  to 
accumulate  enough  money  to  carry  over  the 
winter  for  the  simple  reason  that  the  rest 
of  the  year  provides  rather  slim  picking.    If 
the  fish  come  everything  is  fine,  but  If  they 
don't,  we  cannot  meet  oui  bills,  and  aU  we 
have  to  hope  for  U  that  the  next  year  wUl 
be  better. 

For  the  past  2  years  the  fishing  has  been 
poor.  Today  is  almost  the  middle  of  May, 
and  as  I  write  thU  letter,  moored  to  the 
float  in  front  of  my  home,  there  are  at  lei.st 
a  dozen  troUlnp  boats.  None  of  them  so  Jar 
have  caught  enough  fish  to  pay  their  fuel 
bUls.  They  are  aU  hoping,  because  of  the 
late  season,  that  the  salmon  wUl  come.  But 
deep  In  their  hearts  most  of  them  know  as  I 
do  that  the  day  of  the  big  salmon  run  Is 
over.  The  fish  are  depleted  and  cannot  be 
ootinted  on  to  be  a  sure  thing  which  will 
provide  a  living. 

But  despite  such  a  condition,  the  life  In 
the  community  goes  on.  Most  of  us  hsive 
small  gardens  where  vegetables  grow  very 
well.  Berries  are  abundant  and  game  Is 
fairly  easy  to  get.  All  and  aroundabout  the 
great  forest  grovra  providing  us  with  a  bour  tl- 


ful  supply  of  fuel.  We  can  always  catch 
enough  fish  to  eat,  and  shellfish  are  In  great 
abimdance.  In  these  things  the  raw  essen- 
tials of  life  Is  provided  and  It  Is  entirely 
possible  to  live.  But  just  to  live  seems  hardly 
enough  when  we  see  all  about  us  the  chance 
of  doing  far  better  If  we  had  the  chapce  to 
do  so. 

Just  as  an  example  I  will  try  to  picture  my 
situation.    In  1939  I  got  a  special  use  permit 
for  a  home  site  from  the  Forest  Sert'lce.    The 
land  I  wanted  and  got  was  well  situated  for 
a  home.     Seaward  to  the  land  was  a  well- 
sheltered  bay,  and  although  the  forest  waa 
junglelike  In  density,  the  soU  beneath  was 
good.     I  knew  once  the  land  was  cleared  I 
could  raise  a  good  garden.    The  climate  was 
mild  with  little  or  no  snow  In  the  winter 
months.    The  water  supply  was  plentiful  and 
good.    Not  too  far  (15  miles)  by  a  fairly  good 
road  was  the  city  of  Ketchikan.    Then  there 
were  only  four  families  living  out  here,  but 
the  prospects  for  more  people  coming,  which 
later  proved  correct,  was  good.     I  felt  that 
some   day   a  prosperous  community   would 
make  the  place  a  real  place  to  live. 

I  had  my  wife  and  a  small  daughter,  and 
between  the  time  taken  for  making  a  living  I 
worked  clearing  land  by  hand  and  building  a 
house.  In  1941  my  home  was  completed. 
The  place  was  substantial  and  well  built,  and 
best  of  all,  we  had  built  It  entirely  ourselves. 
Then  came  the  job  of  making  a  garden  and 
dolni,  the  dozens  of  other  things  to  Improve 
the  place. 

In  3  years'  time  our  place  was  released  from 
the  forest  and  we  were  due  to  receive  title. 
Everything  had  been  done  and  the  supervis- 
ing by  the  Forest  Service  was  over.  We  felt 
as  soon  as  the  necessary  papers  were  filed  as 
provided  by  law  the  land  would  be  ours.  But 
such  to  date  has  proved  to  be  wishful  think- 
ing. We  have  only  4.30  acres,  but  somehow 
or  other  the  Government  does  not  give  us 
title.  Without  the  title  we  do  not  own  the 
land.  The  house  I  have  on  the  land  Is  In- 
sured for  $5,000.  and  this  apparently  Is  all  we 
own.  We  do  not  pay  any  taxes,  and  whereas 
before,  when  we  were  under  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Forest  Service  we  paid  to  the  Govern- 
ment $5  a  year.    Now  we  pay  nothing. 

I  have  written  reams  of  paper  to  everyone 
I  knew  to  vwlte  to,  all  with  negative  results. 
My  papers  and  all  records  were  finally  turned 
over  to  an  attorney  In  Ketchikan  to  see  what 
he  could  do.  He  has  filed  the  papers  with  the 
Anchorage  land  office  In  the  effort  to  get  mo 
clear,  but  the  results  are  still  the  same.  No 
title  to  date. 

Now,  let's  see  how  this  has  all  worked  out. 
This  community  since  I  came  here  has  grown. 
At  this  last  primary  election  the  community 
cast  63  votes.  Last  year  we  bad  sufficient 
children  of  school  age  (14)  to  request  the 
Government  a  Territorial  school.  Dr.  Ryan, 
of  the  Territorial  school  board,  came  down 
here  to  look  the  situation  over.  He  agreed 
with  us  that  the  distance  to  Ketchikan  waa 
too  far  to  send  otir  children  in  order  to  at- 
tend school.  We  needed  a  school  In  the  com- 
munity, but  he  was  very  embarrassed  to  tdl 
us  that,  unfortunately,  the  Territory  did  not 
have  enough  funds  to  build  tis  a  school  hotise 
and  that  we  would  have  to  wait  untU  funds 
were  available.  No  tax  to  provide  funds,  no 
money  to  build  schools. 

This  seemed  like  a  very  odd  set-up,  since 
you  must  know  that  the  Territory  of  Alaska 
haa  been  a  very  profitable  Investment  for  the 
Federal  Government.  But.  nevertheless,  we 
had  to  have  a  school.  Every  man  out  here- 
went  to  work.  We  borrowed  money,  and  got 
credit,  and  buUt  our  own  school.  We  paid 
for  the  supplies  and  gave  our  labor.  Then 
the  Territory  came  through  and  give  a  stove, 
books,  and  provided  us  with  a  teacher. 

Such  an  example  to  me  as  this  pictures  the 
American  tradition,  which  Is  very  much  alive 
in  the  pioneer  Alaaka  today.  Do  with  what 
you  have  to  get  along  and  you  wUl  get  along. 
But  in  this  day  and  age  when  the  Govem- 
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■o  madi  to  bdp  other  p«opl« 
Id  &rst  look 
to  Mt  ham  they  are  gettlnf 


icre  is  another  thing.  M;  place  U  kJeaUy 
to  at«d  and  many  tourlsta  who  vlalt  Alaska 
«« mid  like  to  come  out  here  If  I  had  a  pUot 
la '  th«n  to  stop.  For  a  number  of  yean 
Ibaw  been  an  Alaskan  gukle  taking  people 
and  bunting  trtpe  I  have 
good  connections  through  this 
which  I  know  I  could  ose  to  an 
•4<raatac*  If  I  had  the  proper  place.  JX 
the  title  to  my  land  I  couM  borrow  tha 
money  to  build  a  lodge  and  cahtna, 
Without  It  I  cannot  borrow  anything  to 
fti(anc»  a  project  of  this  kind.  I  havant 
money  of  my  own  so  the  wlial* 
'lUM  to  tilde  until  the  time  comes  wtMn 
myself. 

I  contact  people  from  the 
•wtfOUi  like  to  come  up  here  and 
tt4e.  Most  of  them  have  the  wrong  Idea; 
tl  ty  &U  thlixk  that  land  U  easy  to  get  In 
D  uka  When  they  learn  the  truth  they  are 
It  willing  to  take  the  chance  and  they 
§(  back  to  the  StJttes.  It  Is  small  wonder 
U  ftt  the  Territory  of  Alaska  docs  not  grow 
popoiatkm. 

Am  I  have  p^"»^  out.  there  are  many 
la  ftlsaki  whoee  ezperlenoe 
mine.  The  whole  thing  retards 
u  and  the  country  cannot  grow 
thlBga  are  made  eaaier  for  the  people 
Un  here.  Many  wonder  why  peo- 
ple like  ihyseU  llTe  In  the  country  at  aU; 
w  ij  don't  we  go  some  other  place  where 
As  near  as  I  can  dlscuver. 
wi  stay  here  because  we  know  the  country  la 
n|w  and  raw.  our  homee  are  here,  we  can 
kind  of  a  Urli^.  and  very 
rooted  there  la  a  great  love  for  this 
l4>d  that  we  fed  no  plaoe  on  ewth  can  fUl. 
we  stay  and  hope  tor  a 
bitter  day  that  surely  must  somtttae  com 
we  Ml  American  people  are  not  to  pertili 

the  earth. 
Tour  arguoMnts  before  the  committee  an- 
U  be  ^iplauded.  Tou  are  on  the  right  tree 
a  td  it  is  my  hope  that  nothing  will  deter 
p  M.  Ttus  country  must  be  settled  by  yount; 
and  the  young  strong  peupta> 
■■fans.  I  am  not  saying  tha: 
will  fit  Ino  the  picture  out 
and  neither  am  I  n^jio^  that  all  of 
wtlll  not.  It  la  my  bel^f  that  many  of 
vUl  flOBe  out  here  and  do  at 
and  many  people  like  myaelf.  have  doMt. 
V  e  have  had  no  Oovemment  asalstance.  and 
w  t  are  living  here  and  ralaliig  our  famlllea 
ftf  the  many  ohataclas  thrown  up 
us.  With  aoma  aeststsnns.  the  rt- 
fji  many  ottfatad  laws.  wUl  be 
a4ou«h.  and  we  will  pM  aloog  much  faster. 

Just  rasenUy  I  ■iMwapenm 
<i  D.  Weed  o(  the  UttMed  States  Ooaat 

will  on  June  15  be  In  Waahlngtoo  on 
duty,  OB  a  trip  that  took  us  over 
«g  lailfc— fn  Alaska.     Togethar  we 
1  on  many  of  the  telanrts.  all  of  wbtrh 
■!■   f^'^^lt«^^   to   me.    Tike  eoBunander   has 
duty  In   Alaska,  and   Im 
problems    out    here.     Be    Is 
Mm.   and    when   out   on  ct- 
pkdltlona  of  such  kind.  Uvea  like  a  froatlers- 


MB  frsah  In  my  mind 

to  «ba  oaaMMndar  many  places 

BOW.  not  a  living  soul  lives.    Qreat 

or  rich   productive   soli   that   could 

eocnmunltiaa  such  as  you  outlined 

jomr  plan.    The  surrounding   land   bad 

upon  tbooaanda  at  boardteet  af 

mm  leva,  now  much  over  ripe. 


we  want  In  this  country  Is  mar  y. 
small  saw  and  ahingle  mllla.  The 
ti  bare  for  them,  and  It  ta  o«r  last 
tktimcbed  laaourre.  Limber  la  aataMe 
a  twaye  tn  a  aoontry  that  la  giuwlog.  and 


what  Is  left  over.  If  the  way  Is  paved  to  do 
so.  can  be  shipped  to  the  SUtes. 

Look  at  what  is  down  on  the  Canadian  side, 
east  out  of  Prince  Rupert.  I  do  not  know 
the  actual  count,  but  I  am  willing  to  bet 
that  between  Prince  Rupert  and  Terrace, 
B.  C.  there  are  nt  least  two  doaan  small  mills. 
All  of  these  mtlls  are  doing  tee.  providing 
something  subetantlal  out  of  what  reaouroaa 
they  have  to  work  vrlth. 

What  have  we  got  here  hi  southeastern 
Alaska.  Tou  can  count  the  number  of  mills 
on  one  hand.  The  lumber  mill  In  Juneau  la 
dosed  down.  The  mill  In  Ketchikan  cuts 
not  near  enough  to  Rupplv  even  the  Im- 
mediate needs,  hence  the  price  of  Itmiber  la 
^Is  area.  Some  time  ago  I  wanted  some 
alilplsp.  I  was  willing  to  pay  the  price.  $67 
per  thotisand,  but  I  ctuldn't  have  any.  The 
mill  was  far  behind  in  their  cut  It  was  aaid. 
and  I  would  }ust  have  to  wait  It  seems  to  be 
part  of  the  For  eat  Servloe  policy  to  discour- 
age, or  even  prevent,  a  new  mill  coming  Into 
the  area.  Jtist  recently  this  company  boufrht 
op  8S .000.000  feet  over  on  Hecta  laland.  The 
company  Is  s  large  company  and  have  what  It 
takes  to  handle  a  deal  at  this  kind.  But  with 
the  small  operator  It's  a  far  different  story. 
Now  the  Forest  Servlee  seems  to  badose 
that  only  the  Mg  operators  will  be  the  anas 
that  will  be  the  salvation  of  Alaska.  They 
want  the  pulp  mills  In  and  are  wUimg  to 
turn  the  entire  forest  reserve  over  to  them, 
simply  because,  they  say,  only  the  big  com- 
panies know  how  to  log  the  country  to  there 
will  be  a  sustained  yield.  ThU  U  a  pretty 
hard  one  for  me.  and  people  like  myself,  to 
swallow.  We  simply  do  not  ))elleve  It.  AU 
I  have  to  remember  ia  how  the  big  operator* 
handled  the  deal  in  Washington  and  Oegon 
and   I   know  that  Is  not   the   way  to  setUe 


ProBtM  ami  PerfonMOC* 


If  the  situation  Is  made  so  that  all  of  us 
will  be  able  to  get  a  timber  show,  and 
be  able  to  tell  our  logs,  the  earnings  will 
be  spent  In  this  country  and  the  country 
will  grow.  On  the  logged-off  lands.  In  the 
Talleys  where  the  soil  Is  good,  new  communi- 
ties win  find  a  way  of  living  that  would  be 
Impoaaihie  under  a  big-company  dicUtorshlp. 

Porwell  River  and  Ocean  Palls  oa  tlie 
Canadian  ilde  are  run  by  Mg  paper  aat»- 
cerns  They  own  the  btiilnaai.  the  hcuaes 
where  the  workers  live,  ttoe  stoias.  everything 
It  seems,  even  Including  the  employees  lives. 
Alaska  has  enough  absentee  ownership  The 
salmon  Induatiy  Is  an  example  uf  thl«  kind 
of  a  deal,  and  such  deals  are  not  conducive 
to  the  growth  of  any  country,  let  atone 
Alaska. 

The  tran'portatlon  proMetn  out  here  must 
be  overhauled  As  you  know  we  hsve  the 
highest  freight  rate  In  the  world,  while  be- 
cause of  the  water  route,  it  should  be  one  of 
the  cheapest. 

All  of  these  things  when  summed  up  have 
a  very  definite  retarlng  Influence  on  the 
healthful  growth  of  the  country,  and  make 
amall  people  like  myself,  poor,  and  very  h«lp- 
laea  kidtrldxialB.  If  more  people  come,  and 
the  e^«^H<g  situation  Is  not  changed  to  the 
better.  0«r  burtlen  will  only  be  greater,  and 
the  newcomers  will  t>e  defeated  before  they 
even  start.  But  If  thirsts  are  changed  for 
the  better,  and  we  as  American  paopJa  arc 
allowed  to  share  In  the  rich  natural  rsaoarecs 
that  are  all  around  us.  each  and  every  one  of 
ua.  according  to  our  ability.  wUl  be  able  to 
proapar  aad  aapport  our  famlllea  aocordlng 
to  American  atanrtanli  People  will  stay 
where  they  are  doing  well,  and  If  people  are 
allowed  to  do  well,  they  will  find  that  Alaska 
Is  a  great  hospitable  country  of  mlM.  pleaa- 
ant  climate  capable  of  stipportlng  a  popula- 
tlOB  now  undreamed  of  which  in  turn  will 
achieve  what  your  principal  aim  Is:  To  secure 
the  country  fraaa  any  poestble  Invaders  In 
the  future.    A  Mnd  that  la  pyiatod  vttfe  a 

natkm. 

Toort  vary  stocerelv. 

LAwuzsaoi  (KRl 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  FRANK  BUCHANAN 

or  PSMNSTLV4NIA 

IM  THK  HOUSE  OP  REPRBSENTAT1VE8 
TfifLTsday.  June  3,  1948 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  wish  to  ii- 
dude  the  column  of  Marquis  Childs  whi  :h 
appears  in  the  Washington  Post  of  Juae 
3.  1948.  entitled  'Premise  and  Perform- 
ance." 

The  coming  political  campaign  will  list 
the  box -score  of  promise*  and  perform- 
ances. The  record  will  speak  for  it«If. 
It  may  be  distorted  by  clever  politi<'al 
propaganda. 

The  article  follows: 

raoMiaa  am  pnroBMAMca 

The  terrible  floods  in  the  Morthwest  ar;  a 
kind  of  handwriting  on  the  waU  for  anyone 
who  cares  to  read.  It  Is  a  warning.  In  words 
a  mile  high,  of  the  cost  of  failure. 

The  tragedy  In  Oregon,  ao  vividly  descrlljed 
In  the  press  and  on  the  radio,  comes  In  :he 
Immediate  aftermath  of  another  event  taat 
put  Oregon  in  the  headlines.  That  was  the 
Republican  primary  fiercely  contested  by 
Oov.  Thocnas  K.  Dewey,  of  New  York,  imd 
Harold  Staseen. 

They  talked  about  housing.  They  talted 
about  the  development  of  river  basins  md 
Hood  control.  And  then  the  rains  came  ind 
the  floods  came,  to  show  thst  promises  are 
empty  unless  they  are  backed  by  more  tian 
worda. 

Under  the  pressure  of  high-priced  :ob- 
bylata.  the  Republican  Congrcas  Is  chipping 
eway  at  the  Tennaaaee  Valley  Authaity. 
TVA  haa  demonstrated  that  it  can  control 
devaatating  floods  and  at  the  same  time  pro- 
duce low-cost  power  to  benefit  a  wliole 
regloti.  On  at  least  three  different  occsstons 
tlM  TVA  system  has  functioned  to  prevent 
damage  from  floodwsters. 

It  Is  fairly  clear  that  only  through  luch 
an  over-all  coordinated  approach  as  rVA 
can  the  Job  on  our  river  valleys  be  done. 
Only  through  such  an  all-out  attack  can  tba 
evOs  of  eroaion  be  checked  and  the  daiaaffc 
done  by  man  be  overcome. 

The  Army  engineers  have  spent  hundreds 
at  millions  ot  dollars  on  flood  control  over 
many,  many  years,  and  yet  year  after  year 
the  headlines  tell  of  mounting  flood  damage. 
The  Army  engineers  are  an  eflclent  corps,  but 
no  aasount  at  eOlciency  can  compenaats  for 
the  plck-and-chooac  tactlca  that  result  from 
the  grab-bag  of   flood  control  held  out  by 


In  his  campaign  In  Oregon,  latly 
oppoaad  ragioBal  authorities  for  river 
Daarey  at  first  said  he  favored  "de- 
u  on  a  regloual  baata  for  the  drain- 
i^  valleya  of  the  lilaaouri.  Columbia  and 
the  Willamette  Rivers."  Two  days  later. 
however,  he  announced  that  a  Mtssour'  or  a 
Columbia  River  Valley  authority  wou  d  be 
the  equivalent  at  tyranny.  In  Oregon  tiwy 
explain  this  atiddcn  shift  by  aaying  that 
Oewey  got  aona  polntad  prompting  fron 
DavM  B.  aiMipaan.  a  Mrtland  realtor,  wha  was 
0^  the  New  York  Governor's  principal 


A  Columbia  Valley  Authority  Is  one  ( f  the 
hot  lasoee  in  Oregon  politiaa.  Ardent  looat- 
ers  f or  a  CVA  want  a  ayataaa  aC  atoraga  .-"caar- 
votrs  near  tlte  Ikcadwaten  of  the  rivar. 
Tbeae  steraga  baalna  would  back  the  svrplua 
water  and  ralaaaa  It  ipadually.  The  jioaat- 
biUty  of  a  dtaaalar  Ilka  that  at  Vanport  ^rould 
be  greatly  reduced 

This  la  not  merely  a  wordy  argvmeat 
among  politicians.     Behind   the   polttl:iaaa' 
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promises  are  men.  women,  children  fleeing 
for  their  lives  before  a  wall  of  dirty  water 
that  sweeps  down  unchecked. 

Housing  Is  another  issue  which  sometimes, 
in  political  speeches  and  before  congressional 
committees,  has  an  empty  sound.  But  the 
refugees  who  fled  from  Vanport  could  tell  vu 
something  about  housing. 

They  were  living  In  flimsy,  barracksllke 
apartments  built  as  temporary  quarters  for 
the  thousands  of  war  workers  who  came  to 
Oregon's  shipyards.  Most  of  them  were  vet- 
erans with  their  families.  They  cotild  find 
no  other  place  to  live. 

Here  in  Washington  the  little  band  of  men 
who  rule  the  House  have  decided  there  shall 
be  no  hotislng  leglslstlon  from  this  Congress. 
They  are  sabotaging  a  measure  already  passed 
by  the  Senate. 

After  long  and  patient  effort.  Senator 
RoBEHT  A.  Tatt  got  a  bill  through  the  Sen- 
ate providing  for  a  modest  minimum  of 
hoiises  to  be  built  with  a  Oovemment  sub- 
sidy. Because  of  this  provision  in  the  bill, 
the  oligarchy  in  the  House  means  to  kill  it. 
While  the  news  dispatches  said  nothing 
about  the  schools  at  Vanport.  It  is  a  good 
guess  that  they  were  Inadequate  or  worse. 
Many  States,  overwhelmed  by  the  Influx  of 
war  workers,  have  been  unable  to  provide 
enough  school  rooms  or  enough  teachers. 
The  same  little  band  In  the  House  Is  hold- 
ing up  a  bin  to  grant  a  minimum  of  Federal 
aid  for  education. 

We  are  going  to  hear  a  lot  more  promises 
from  the  politicians.  When  the  two  parties 
gather  in  Philadelphia  to  nominate  their 
candidates,  they  will  put  together  platforms 
which  are  traditionally  full  of  promises. 

Some  day  people  may  begin  to  wonder  a 
little  about  the  relation  between  promise  and 
performance.  Perhaps  even  the  political 
carpenters  at  Philadelphia  will  think  about 
It  a  little  as  they  promise  and  promise  and 
promise. 


A  Friendly  Warning 


The  regional  offices  do  not  receive  specific 
budget  allocations  as  the  Denver  office  does, 
so  the  Increases  in  the  regional  staffs  would 
not  show  up  as  budget  Items  to  offset  the 
"saving"  made  in  the  Denver  ofllce  but  the 
offset  would  be  there  just  the  same,  al- 
though hidden  from  public  view. 

The  same  kind  of  phony  economy  was 
tried  by  Congress  last  year  with  the  result 
that  quite  a  number  of  engineers  were  trans- 
ferred from  renver  to  other  locations — at 
extra  expense  to  the  Government. 

The  House  committee  has  voted  to  reduce 
the  Denver  office  allocation  to  $6,000,000. 
$5,000,000  less  than  was  requested  and  $1.- 
800.000  less  than  the  office  received  last  year. 

Equally  specious  Is  the  "saving  "  which  the 
committee  seems  to  believe  it  has  made  by 
trimming  more  than  $3,000,000  from  the  con- 
struction program  of  the  Colorado-Big 
Thompson  reclamation  project. 

The  $3,000,000  is  needed  primarily  for 
canals  to  get  water  out  of  reservoirs  onto 
farm  lands.  The  canals  will  ha-  e  to  be  built 
eventually  unless  the  reservoirs  are  going  to 
be  allowed  to  stand  full  of  water  which 
cannot  possibly  be  used. 

The  third  reduction  ordered  by  the  com- 
mittee would  leave  the  Bureau  short  of  funds 
with  which  to  make  preliminary  investiga- 
tions on  such  pending  projects  as  the  Gun- 
nison-Arkansas and  the  Blue  River-South 
Platte.  Funds  for  Investigation  were  reduced 
last  year  and  every  reduction  merely  delayt 
the  time  when  all  water  resources  of  thf 
State  can  be  put  to  beneficial  use. 

If  the  House  does  not  restore  the  more 
Important  budget  cute  made  by  the  Appro- 
priations Committee,  Colorado  will  have  t) 
look  to  the  Senate — as  l*  had  to  do  last  year— 
for  relief  from  short-sighted  and  damagln? 
"economy"  which  would  not  economize. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  A.  CARROLL 

or  COLOXADO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  3.  194S 

Mr.  CARROIX.  Mr.  Spea'ier.  I  desire 
to  call  to  the  attention  of  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  of  this  body  a  timely 
editorial  appearing  in  the  Denver  Post, 
May  27,  1948. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  the  people  of  the 
West  must  continue  to  look  to  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  of  the  other  body 
for  Just  and  equitable  treatment. 

The  editorial  foUow.s: 

EAST    WrrH   THAT   AX — 60ME0NK    MAT    GIT    Ht>TlT 

Here  we  go  again.  The  House  Appropria- 
tions Committee  has  swung  its  "economy  ' 
ax  to  chop  down  1949  Reclamation  Bureau 
funds  and  three  of  the  cuts,  unless  restored, 
will  dlrecUy  affect  Colorado  Intereste. 

Actually  the  proposed  cute  would  save  no 
money  and  one  of  them  probably  would  cost 
the  Federal  Government  extra  expense. 

Members  of  the  committee  seem  to  be  ob- 
aeaaed  with  the  Idea  that  they  can  reduce 
coste  by  allocating  to  the  Denver  office  of 
the  chief  engineer  of  the  Reclamation  Bu- 
reau leas  than  the  amount  required  to  carry 
on  neceasary  work. 

They  dont  aeem  to  reallae  that  any  re- 
duction In  the  chief  engineer's  stafT  would 
have  to  be  counterbalanced  by  Increasing 
the  engineering  staff  of  the  regional  offices 
of  the  Bureau. 


Federal  Workers'  Increases 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LEO  ISACSON 

or  N«W  TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  June  3.  1948 

Mr.  ISACSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  im- 
mortal Benjamin  Franklin,  first  Post- 
master General  of  the  American  Nation 
and  the  founder  of  our  post  office  sys- 
tem, blazed  the  way  for  our  great  postal 
network  of  today  with  the  moral:  "The 
mail  must  go  through." 

I  say  to  this  Congress  today.  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  the  true  spirit  of  that  great 
founding  father,  Benjamin  Franklin: 

Just  and  adequate  wages  for  our  postal 
workers  must  go  through. 

Wage  increases  for  all  Federal  work- 
ers— to  assure  them  a  real,  American 
standard  of  living — must  go  through. 

Mi  .  Speaker.  Benjamin  Franklin  never 
envisaged,  when  he  uttered  the  undying 
concept  that  underlies  our  vast  postal 
service,  that  we  might  one  day  subject 
a  whole  class  of  American  workers  to 
economic  penury  and  sacrifice  of  family 
life  so  that  the  mail  may  go  through.  He 
would  indeed  have  opposed  vigorously 
the  principle  of  underpaying  Govern- 
ment workers  for  the  benefit  of  monop- 
oly business.  He  would  have  fought 
ceaselessly  and  successfully  against  the 
principle  of  Government  finance  which 
reduces  taxes  for  big  business  at  the 
expense  of  the  health,  haw>iness.  and 


Indeed  the  very  liberty  of  faithful,  loyal 
servants  of  the  public. 

Yet,  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  the  evil  con- 
sequence which  confronts  us  today,  as 
the  congressional  session  draws  to  a 
close  with  no  provision  for  improving  the 
economic  condition  of  our  Government 
workers  who  are  at  least  10  years  behind 
the  rest  of  the  Nation  in  maintaining 
their  standard  of  living. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  3  months  since  I 
first  entered  this  Chamber  as  a  Member 
of  Congress  I  have  regarded  with  deep 
concern  the  appropriation  of  literally 
billions  of  dollars  for  warlike  purposes 
and  many  more  billions  represented  to 
the  American  people  as  relief  for  other 
nations  of  the  world.  I  have  challenged 
some  of  these  expenditures  as  militaristic 
and  the  others  as  actually  unmindful  of 
the  real  needs  of  the  stricken  peoples  of 
the  rest  of  the  world. 

BILLIONS  rOR   MIUTARISM 

But  while  these  unprecedented  billions 
have  been  rushed  through  by  the  Con- 
gress so  that  our  war  machine  may  frown 
at  an  unhappy  world  and  so  that  the 
merchants  of  other  nations  may  have 
money  to  spend  for  the  products  of 
American  business,  a  total  of  more  than 
50  bills  have  lain  in  committees  of  the 
House  and  the  Senate  for  the  relief  of 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  patient,  hard- 
working, loyal  Americans,  without  whom 
our  great  Nation  would  be  utterly  help- 
less and  unable  to  function,  whether  in 
war  or  peace. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  standard  of  living  of 
our  post  office  workers  and  other  Gov- 
ernment workers  by  the  hundreds  of 
thousands  has  long  since  fallen  far,  far 
below  any  dignified,  American  level 
through  the  abysmal  neglect  of  Congress 
and  its  outright  failure  to  vote  them  a 
decent  wage. 

In  the  eyes  of  the  Government  worker, 
the  Eightieth  Congress  has  a  strange 
record  indeed.  In  its  unseemly  rush  to 
line  the  pockets  of  the  munitions  proflt- 
ers  and  the  great  corporations  of  inter- 
national monopoly,  the  Eightieth  Con- 
gress has  turned  a  deaf  ear  on  one  of  the 
most  deserving  and  most  neglected 
groups  of  plain,  faithful  American 
workers. 

BUT   NOT   ONE  CENT  rOR   GOVERNMENT  WORKERS 

Billions  for  militarism,  but  not  1  cent 
for  the  underpaid  mailman. 

Billions  for  ERP.  but  not  a  thin  dime 
has  this  Congress  appropriated  to  bring 
the  standard  of  living  of  American  Gov- 
ernment workers  up  to  a  point  almost 
but  not  quite  reached  10  whole  years  ago. 

This  is  a  callous  record  indeed,  Mr. 
Speaker. 

Ungrateful  is  too  kind  a  word  for  it. 
The  Eightieth  Congress  and  its  bipar- 
tisan coalition  from  the  White  House 
down  has  been  not  only  neglectful  and 
ungrateful  but  actually  ruthless  and 
inimical  toward  these  indispensable 
workers. 

They  have  been  subjected  to  inquisi- 
tions into  their  loyalty.  They  are  denied 
their  political  rights  through  perversion 
of  the  Hatch  Act.  They  are  faced  with 
dismissal  in  some  cases  for  joining  the 
labor  union  of  their  choice.  And  they 
are  forced  to  sign  away  their  right  to 
strike  as  a  criminal  act. 
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Tet  thcM  men  and  women  who.  to 
I  wf  their  Oovernment.  wlUlmly  bMr  ftU 

kxtlffniticf   ui4   dvprtvailoiM   o( 

heir  rifhtii  ai  ctttarrw  wt  d«nled  even 
4  minimum  AOMrlcan  tUndard  of  llYtnc 
^  the  COBgnM  of  their  countiT.  whkh 
tirtuouily  mmtU  that  "defenM"  caww 
llr»t. 

Mr  Speaker,  the  ftriit  line  of  defense  of 
he  American  way  of  life  U  the  health. 
MpplneM.  and  economic  security  of  oor 

Tel  the  venr  flnt  rmnlu  of  our  dtl- 
1  enry — thoae  who  man  the  machinery  of 
I  ovemment  and  carry  out  Its  func- 
lons — are  held  m  political  lubjectlon 
ind  burdened  with  tncredlWe  economic 
Kirdens  In  the  midst  of  unparalleled 
maperlty  for  American  business. 

Let  us  consider  some  statistics  about 
he  plight  of  the  American  Ooremment 
irorker  Let  m  be»tn  with  the  postal 
vorkert.  a  group  of  simte  MO.OOO  men 
uid  women  employed  in  one  of  the  most 
riUi  MittaeB  our  democratic  system  pro- 
iMm  to  Mnrc  the  free  and  swift  flow  of 
Information  and  exchange  of  commercial 
rammunicauon  and  commodities. 

The  poet  ofBce  people  collect,  trmna- 
port,  and  deliver  aoow  36  billion  pieces 
of  mall,  newspapm.  magaxines.  and 
parcels  a  year.  They  render  thousands 
uf  special  services  daily  and  annuaDy 
to  Tlrtually  every  one  of  the  more  than 
140.aM.0M  people  of  America.  indlTtdu- 
aily  and  collectively. 

The  postal  service  is  tnily  Indlspen- 
saUe  to  the  business,  soctal,  and  ailtural 
life  of  every  American  CBBOBunity. 

THB    rUGVT    or    THS    PCWXAI.    WOUUB 

Yet  today  the  American  postal  worker 
it  ao  far  behind  the  rest  of  American 
workers  in  standard  of  living  that  even 
tiw  •l.Oti  anniiai  increase  which  paMal 
worken  and  other  government  workers 
seek  will  actiai]y  not  remedy  this  dis- 
crepancy. The  fact  is  that  even  the 
tl.OOO  increase  would  not  bring  the  postal 
worker  and  other  Federal  workers  and 
ttocir  faBiUe.s  back  to  their  own  IfSt 
ta  •eonomic  security. 

In  spite  of  this  fact,  affirmed  by  our 
own  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  the 
Post  OOet  and  CivU  Service  Committee 
of  this  bod9  has  pared  down  the  original 
tl.OM  request  of  most  of  these  workers 
and  the  more  moderate  $800  req\iest  of 
others  of  them,  to  a  mere  $468.  which 
would  be  automatically  taken  away 
again  in  June  of  next  year  unless  the 
next  Congress  votes  to  extend  it.  For 
postal  workers  the  committee  proposes 
$585  yearly,  thus  acknowledging  the  ex- 
tent to  which  th  s  service  has  fallen  be- 
hind the  rest. 

And  now  there  is  a  real  threat  that 
the  present  Congress  may  not  even  act 
on  80  nuacb  as  this  inadequate  $468- 
$5t5  propocal  for  the  Federal  workers. 

I  should  like  to  offer  some  urgent  argu- 
ments for  an  immediate  and  substantial 
mcrease  for  all  Federal  workers. 


ployment  In  private  Industry  to  make 
cods  meet.  Whrea,  too,  are  forced  to 
sack  employment  In  order  to  meet  the 
demands  of  rlalna  rents,  prlcea.  and 
cost  of  servloeH, 

Home,  health,  and  children  fuller. 
Thtsa  pcopk  arr  forced  to  sacrlflce  the 
fODdamental  needs  and  satisfactions  of 
American  family  life  in  order  that  the 
mall  must  go  through. 

The  postal  workm  of  our  Nation  have 
indeed  exempttfted  tlM  HvlBf  truth  that 
"Neither  snow  nor  rata  nor  heat  nor 
gloom  of  night  stays  these  courleri  from 
the  swift  eoaBphUon  of  their  appointed 
rounds." 

They  and  the  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  other  loyal,  long -serving  worken  who 
make  our  democratic  public  services  an 
example  to  the  world  deaerve  to  be  first. 
not  last.  In  the  consideratJoo  of  the  Con- 
gress of  this  Nation. 


m 


pay  BtaU  and  ri«taral 
pay   te  furthi  r  rv- 
duMd  by  payroO  dMiuetiotu  at  ft  p«rc«  it  far 
It;    tbto  will  1000   h»   ralMd   to  • 


CAirT  uva  om   slosams 

Specifically    referring    to    the    postal 
worker,  virtually  every  able-bodied  em- 
of   this   essential   public   service 
been  forced  to  seek  additional  em- 


OSAirr    THI    Sl.MO 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  Inchide  with  these  re- 
marks several  documents  which  llhi- 
mlnuate  in  specific  detail  the  economic 
plight  of  postal  and  other  Federal 
workers  of  which  I  have  «oken  today. 
I  hope  slnc«iely  that  Utfa  Congress  will 
not  fail  in  these  cHuSng  weeks  to  elevate 
the  standard  of  living  of  American  Oov- 
enunent  workers  to  parity  with  that  of 
the  rest  (rf  the  Nation. 


Horn.    HsALm.   Caiuasif   Scmm 

(Statement  of  the  Joint  Conference  of  Aft- 
liatfd    Pi-i8tal    Employees    of    Greater    New 
York  and  vicinity,  representing  over  18.000 
pot  office  employees  affiliated  with  Amer- 
ican Federation  of  Labor) 
The  post  oOee  function  ts  coUecMag,  trans- 
porting,   and    delivering    over    tgJIOO.OOO.OOO 
pieces  at  mall  yearly.     It  renders  over  800.- 
OOO.OOC  special  services  each  year  to  the  coun- 
try's more  than  140.000.000  people.  Individu- 
ally aB4l  MUtrtlTsfT      Tbc  postal  service  is 
MBtntlal  to  the  business,  social,  and  cultural 
life  of  every  community      It  is  the  Qovern- 
mast  service   tbat   la  doacst  to  tlM  paople. 
and  the  moat  taken  for  granted. 

Appropriations,  charges  for  service,  and 
rates  of  expenditures  are  fixed  by  Congress. 
In  datermlnlnc  postal  rates,  every  considera- 
tion la  given  to  the  public  welfare,  and  in 
many  eases  rates  are  dallbaratsly  set  far 
bslaw  th«  coat  ctf  psrformaaca.  to  ena)ura0e 
the  spread  oX  news,  kaowlstga.  exchange  of 
commodities,  and  comnranleatlans. 

Postal  employees  render  efficient  service 
and  have  a  pride  In  their  w-rk.  yet  the  sal- 
aries they  receive  are  Inadequate.  With 
responsibilities,  ptoWams  and  duties  to  fam- 
ily, cburcli.  and  eommuntty  welfare.  In  the 
same  measure  as  all  other  peopte.  they  have 
a  r%bt  to  ezpact  adequate  salaries,  bousing. 
and  food,  or  conditions  at  employmant. 
commensurate  with  Amarlcaa  staadanls. 


Abetrt  M  psreenl  ol  all  peatal  worhsrs  are 
employsd  In  ettlsa,  having  a  higti  ttm  et 
Uvuif  aad  tbs  present  houainfl  situation  ts 
mm^trnt  wtth.  A  very  High  parcentsg*  ot 
the  emplnyaes  ars  married  snd  hsve  fsmlllea. 

At  present,  practically  every  able  bodied 
paMal  worker  U  either  additionally  smptoysd 
in  privau  ladtMtry  or  U  seeking  such  work. 
Wlvss  ars  foread  to  seek  cmploymsot  to  sup- 
ptMMnt  family  tesooM.  HoaM.  ksaltb,  and 
chlUtrtn  suffer. 


The  Bureau  at  Labor  Statistics  figures  on 
tba  tacxaaaad  cost  of  living  show  a  rise  ol 
Dora  than  a6  percent  In  the  coat  of  all  com- 
modlUes  from  IMO  to  1*47.  CosU  are  stUl 
rising:  food  having  increased  in  cost  more 
than  100  parcent  since  IMO.  The  budget 
at  an  small  salaried  people,  today,  must  al- 
low about  70  percent  of  Income  for  food. 
With  rents  about  IS  parcent  to  30  percent  of 
Income,  this  Icavaa  practically  nothing  for 
clothing,  insuranea.  saadteal.  or  dental  aarv- 
Icas.  replenishing  howw  mmlshlnga,  Iaaa*y. 
or  antertalnmeot.  An  accident  or  anargency 
would  kM  iaapoaalbla  to  cope  with. 


oira  ovmooAT  sviav  • 

Tha  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  of  the 
DapartaMBt  of  Labor  stataa  that  a  modest 
tB««ine  tor  a  family  of  four  (two  children. 
ages  i  and  IS)  to  maintain  a  maximum 
standard  of  living  should  be  at  least  S3.004 
per  year  In  New  Orleans,  83.347  In  New  Tork 
aty.  and  •3,438  In  Washington.  D   C. 

A  modest  budget  for  s  fsmily  of  four  (a 
point  of  resistance  below  which  no  family 
ought  to  fall,  according  to  BL8)  calls  for  the 
following; 

Chicken,  turkey,  or  high-priced  cuts  of 
mest.  only  at  Thanksgiving.  Christmas,  or 
New  Tear's:  1  pounds  of  other  mests  p« 
person  each  week;  la  quarts  of  mtlk.  20  sfga, 
6  loavaa  of  bread,  for  entire  family  per  week 
(no  maatlaR  of  butter,  bacon.  Jelly,  or  cake, 
with  two  growing  children  in  the  family). 

Ptr  tha  braadwinner:  Less  than  one  pack 
of  elgarattas  per  day,  Bve  newspapers  per 
week,  one  letter  snd  three  phone  calls  per 
one  hslrrut  every  3  weeks  and  one 
In  the  same  period:  one  pair  of  ahoea 
par  year,  one  suit  every  3  years,  one  overcoat 
every  8  years. 

For  tha  wife :  Cotton  and  rayon  underwear, 
two  house  dresses,  one  rayon -silk  dresa.  two 
pairs  of  shoes,  annually:  no  mention  of 
beauty  parlor  or  hair  dressers:  one  coat  every 
4  years,  a  movie  every  3  weaks,  four  medi- 
cal calls  per  year  for  herself  and  entire  fam- 
ily: no  dental  allowance. 

Two  children :  Five  cotton  undershirts  and 
five  shorts  per  year  between  them:  two  outer 
shirts  and  one  pants  splece  annually:  a  frac- 
tion of  a  bat  for  each  and  one  coat  each  every 
3  years;  a  movie  every  2  weeks;  no  allowances. 

CLOSX  THX  CAP 

The  gap  between  the  fixed  salaries  of  postal 
workers  and  the  Income  needed  to  maintain 
a  decent  standard  of  living  Is  continually 
widening.  Working  two  Jobs  to  try  tu  make 
ends  meet  or  wives  working  to  help  supple- 
ment the  family  Income  Is  s  strain  that  Is 
taaglnnlng  to  tcU.  It  Is  making  serious  in- 
roads on  their  health  and  their  efficiency  and 
famUy  life.  It  is  a  public  responsibility  to 
prevent  this  by  siding  to  get  an  Increase  for 
these  loyal  and  hard-working  employees. 

Iix-Pbb,  bx-RoTTsas,  Iix-Clotrxd 

(Testimony  of  Roy  Eldean  for  the  United 
Public  Workers  of  America  on  the  need  for 
a  81,000  increase  for  postal  workers,  before 
a  subcommittee  of  the  Senste  Comnolttee 
on  Post  Ottce  and  ClvU  Service) 

My  aaaae  Is  Roy  Eldean  and  I  am  testify- 
ing as  a  member  of  the  executive  board  of 
tha  United  Public  Workers  of  Americs.  CIO. 

I  am  now  employed  In  the  poat  oOkie  In 
Chicago  as  s  postal  clerk,  and  having  been  In 
the  poatal  aarvlee  for  33  years.  I  believe  I 
am  In  a  position  to  speak  ot  the  Immediate 
need  of  poaSal  workers  for  an  Increase,  not 
only  as  a  repreaantatlvc  of  my  union,  but  on 
the  basis  of  my  personal  knowledge  and  ex- 
perience. 

The  fact  Is  that  every  postal  worker  Is  today 
In  serious  economic  dllBcultlaa.  He  cannot 
make  ends  meet  out  of  his  Income.  And  the 
situation   Is   becoming   worse   e&ch  day.  as 
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prices  of  food,  clothing,  rent,  and  other  neoes- 
altiet  continue  to  mount.  According  to  tha 
oOclsl  ftfures  of  the  Bureau  of  LSber  BlaMa* 
tics,  the  ooat  of  livtng  had  gone  «p  over  go 
percmt  from  Iftt  to  August  1M7.  It  has 
piobaMy  Inereaaed  another  B  percent  alnoe 
August 

BsvtMTT  rmctLBn  »  mt  mols 

But  mudt  mors  important  to  Om  Uunlllas 
9t  peopU  like  postal  elerka  and  saiTlers  Is 
that  food  has  gone  up  180  pereant  and  sisth* 
tag  to  parosnt,  ta  lae  satne  B-ysar  psrlsd. 
ad  eiothing  have  thus  pcaettsaiy 
la  ooat  and  thoat  are  ttie  aM)ar  as* 
our  InoosMS  SB. 
period  It  Is  tma  ituct  we 
have  teoeived  Inoreeses  totaling  on  the  sver- 
age  SO  percent.  That  leaves  us  a  msrc  70 
percent  In  the  hole  on  our  food  and  cloth- 
ing needs  And  snother  thing  has  devel- 
oped :  Before  the  war  a  Job  as  a  poatal  (derk, 
letter  carrier,  or  railway  mall  clai%  waa  con- 
sidered to  he  a  good  Job.  and  aorttats  la  pri- 
vate IndHBtry  w«m  prone  to  envy  the  status 
of  the  postal  emploifae;  today  the  altuallon 
Is  HI  WW  sad.  Agala.  aooordlnc  to  Oovam- 
Bient  atattatles.  the  average  weakly  eamttigs 
«(  tactorv  wortcers  have  more  than  doubled 
ainoe  !«»  (They  were  828  M  In  1938  and 
•48  21  as  of  last  August ) 

In  other  words,  the  postal  employee  has 
lafged  far  behind  In  the  unequal  race  to 
keep  up  «tth  the  high  cost  of  living.  Tear 
by  year  he  has  fallen  farther  behind  Bven 
going  by  avpra^es,  I  believe  the  postal  worker 
takes  hon>e  less  pay  today  than  the  fsctory 
worker  He  is  no  longer  to  be  considered  In 
the  middle  third  at  oar  American  economy. 
He  ts  definitely  la  the  lovmet  third— the 
grtnip  that  FrankUn  D  Rooarvelt  described 
as  "Ul-Sed.  Ul-boused,  and  Ul-dothed." 

A  large  percentage  of  the  wives  of  postal 
workers  sre  forced  to  work  so  that  they  can 
pay  their  bills.  T^aae  having  young  <AiiI- 
dren  have  to  hire  aosMODe  to  take  care  of 
them  so  they  are  Utile  moi>ey  ahead.  Those 
having  older  children  face  the  problem  of 
Juvenile  delinquency  tmleas  there  Is  someone 
to  watch  over  them. 

woaxrxs  go  into  dcxt 

I  believe  that  the  Chicago  post  office  has 
the  largest  credit  union  In  the  State  of  Illi- 
nois. In  1»47  the  credit  union  loaned  out 
than  in  19*9  because  of  tn- 
Mvtog  costs. 

A  clerk  or  carrier  starting  to  work  in  the 
poet  office  as  a  regular  sutjstltute  is  paid 
by  the  hour  st  81  04  By  wortrtng  long  hours 
be  earns  83.800  or  more  a  year — In  some  In- 
stances, gS.aeo  or  •S.OSO.  when  these  sub- 
stitutes are  appointed  as  regulars  they  go  to 
the  lovwst  grade  of  •2,100  and  sometimes 
•a.aoe.  As  a  reeult,  many  clerks  and  car- 
riers upon  peoelvlng  s  regular  appotntment 
quit  the  postal  servloe  rather  than  take  a 
cut  m  pay.  The  turn-over  Is  great  among 
new  postal  workers.  The  Post  Office  Depart- 
nKnt  tosea  thousands  of  dollars  every  year 
in  the  txalntng  of  new  men  and  the  efficiency 
of  the  aerrlce  is  also  impaired. 

Mow  I  am  not  Just  talking  sUtlstlca.  The 
Bweau  at  Lsibor  Statistics  has  con^leted  a 
stady  which  aays  that  a  mlnimtim  budget, 
providing  only  bare  necessities,  for  a  family 
of  four  In  my  own  city  of  Chicago  called  for 
•SJ83  a  year  as  of  June  1»47  The  cost  of 
food,  clothing,  rent,  and  other  necessities 
haa  oertainly  gone  up  10  percent  since  that 
time,  which  would  add  another  832«,  bring- 
ing the  minimum  budget  to  83.610  a  year. 
Very  few  postal  employees  In  Chicago  earn 
that  much  today:  many  thousands  of  them 
earn  81.000  a  year  less  than  that. 

raxiLT  or  roua  mxeds  $4,soo 

And  that  Is  really  a  minimum  budget.  It 
doesn't  permit  the  kind  of  living  that  most 
people  assorlate  wrth  the  portal  employees. 
1  could  quote  the  budget  of  the  Heller  com- 
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mlttee  of  the  University  of  California,  which 
as  of  now  would  ahow  that  to  maintain  a 
decent  standard  of  living  would  rs^ira  an 
income  of  aboat  •4,000  a  year. 

In  view  of  the  facts  and  ftgnres  I  hsve 
given,  I  wish  to  itste  that  ths  United  Putrtle 
Workers  of  America  Is  mmplrtsly  In  accoNl 
with  ths  proposal  to  inrraast  salaries  In  tht 
postal  serviaa  bg  814100  a  year.  Such  an  in- 
•ssBss  is  aossssary  ts  psmtt  pesial  woUters 
10  auks  sads  asset:  it  Is  asossssry  in  order 
Is  asatatalB  aMrals  in  the  postal  aarvic«'.  ntui 
H  is  Bsssssan  to  tntilnifi^n  prosperity  and 
avoid  sssasaMs  orlals. 

I  must  soafass  that  X  cannot  understand, 
nor  do  I  think  postal  workers  uudersiaad, 
why  the  President  of  the  United  Sutea  is  ua- 
wUllng  to  repommand  that  Congress  raise 
postal  salaries.  The  Prealdent's  budget  calls 
for  speudiug  87. 000^)00 ,000  abroad  this  year. 
I  am  sure  there  Is  great  need  among  the  peo- 
ple of  Kurope.  and  that  we  should  help  them, 
but  I  am  even  more  sure  of  the  needs  of  my 
own  people  here  at  home;  and  I  don't  see 
why  helping  them  has  to  be  posed  against 
helping  us. 

HO.  Ml.  FSZSiaKNT,  IT'S  MOT  XNTUmCnQAST 

Tlie  failure  of  the  President  to  recommend 
these  sorely  needed  increases  comes  as  a 
great  shock  to  us.  We  see  corporation  proAts 
at  a  level  more  than  double  the  most  pros- 
peroxis  prewar  years,  {u-loes  at  unprecedented 
high  levels,  yet  there  Is  nothing  that  can  be 
recommended  to  relieve  the  condition  of  the 
Oovernroent  employee.  No  other  group  in 
t^  country  Is  being  called  on  to  make  such 
unwarranted  eacrl&ces — why  us? 

"We  cannot  see  how  giving  us  enough  of  an 
Increase  simply  to  restore  our  prewar  pur- 
chasing power  Is  going  to  caxise  Inflation. 
We  cannot  l>elleve  that  you  can  have  a  aound 
economy  with  mllllone  of  famOlea  pushed 
do^  n  below  a  decent  living  standart. 

I  know  that  all  of  our  postal  employees  are 
looking  to  this  Ccmpress  tor  action  In  this 
crucial  year.  They  expect,  and  I  think  they 
have  the  right  to  ej^)ect, serious  consideration 
of  their  problems  and  a  serious  answer  In 
terms  of  a  substantial  wage  Increase.  They 
wUl  be  gravely  dUappolnted  If  this  Congress 
talks  a  great  deal  about  big  raises  but  then 
finds  It  impossible  to  grant  anything. 

Feossal  WoKKsas  nv  BrrccT  Oemotcb 
(Statement  oif  Nathan  Cowan,  laglalatlvc  di- 
rector of  the  Congreaa  at  Industrial  Organ- 
Izatkms) 

The  Congress  of  IndiKtrlBl  Organizations 
Iwlieves  that  the  steadily  rising  cost  of  llrtng 
has  had  the  effect  of  demoting  each  Federal 
worker 

Although  national  and  international  com- 
mitments of  the  United  States  have  jilaoed 
Increased  responsibilities  on  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment and  its  employees,  the  present  Fed- 
eral pey  scale  pro\ides  Inadequate  compen- 
sation for  the  Oovernment  worker.  The  pay 
mcreases  granted  to  these  workers  during 
the  war  years  were  primarily  to  compensate 
for  the  abolition  of  overtime  woi*  and  did 
not  Increaee  the  take-home  pay.  The  last 
Increase,  on  July  1,  1946,  based  on  the  rismg 
cost  of  living,  was  before  the  abolition  of 
price  controls.  Even  on  the  date  the  In- 
cresse  went  Into  effect.  It  was  already  out- 
moded and  inadequate.  Consequently,  many 
lower-paid  workers  are  forced  to  take  part- 
time  Jobs  In  private  industry  to  supplement 
their  incomes:  additional  large  numjseis  have 
been  forced  to  forego  basic  necessities  and 
medical  care. 

AT   LEAST    Sl.eOO    BEHIRU 

Today,  halt  of  the  Federal  worlcers  receive 
less  than  82.500  a  year.  It  should  be  noted 
that  the  Bureau  ot  Labor  Statistics  has  stated 
that  an  annual  Income  ot  83,500  Is  necessary 
for  a  family  of  fotir  to  maintain  an  adequate 
standard  of  llrtBg.     Therefore,  at  the  present 


ooat  of  Uvinf .  It  WB1  M^algs  aa  Ineasasi  •( 
•1,000  a  year  for  mast  Federal  wartms  to  re- 
store their  purchasing  power  ts  prewar  ln'rta. 
Pmtdent  Truman  and  hl«  smnomlc  ad- 
vlaeni  hare  repeatedly  stated  that  where  In- 
•quniea  m  pay  tstst.  they  ah'nild  he  cor- 
rseled.  Where  worters  arv  underpaid,  ihty 
•hmild  tint  hr  penniiaed  tor  UM  mflaosa  that 
eilsU  by  an  srKviment  ttMM  MMrtr  fttf  IB- 
will  eauB*  inf 


CUTTlNO  STAffS  NO  atMKOy 

Tb»  Cao  supports  ths  proposed  Isgtalstioa 
granting  an  annual  tncrsase  of  gl^MM  to 
Fadsral  workers  Burh  aa  laeresss  is  now 
prsvldsd  In  th«  Langsr-Oisvsa  btlt.  Pur- 
thsrmora,  tha  CIO  tugss  the  appropriation 
of  additional  funds  for  sturh  an  tnereaar. 
Services  now  lielng  pro\'lded  to  the  people 
ot  the  United  States  by  the  Federal  Oovern- 
ment should  not  be  Impaired  to  provide  funds 
for  a  pay  increase.  Finally.  In  %1ew  ol  the 
pressing  need,  this  measiffe  shtmld  be  en- 
acted Into  law  by  Congress  Immediately. 


Text  of  f  ope  Phil  XfTi  M&ms  to 
CarAaab 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  MELVIN  PRICE 

or  nxuKtts 

W  THB  nOUSK  OF  REPRBSENTATTTBB 
Thursday,  June  2,  1948 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinms.  Mr.  Speaks, 
under  leave  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, I  think  it  fitting  and  timely  to 
Include  in  the  Rbcord  the  text  of  the 
address  to  the  College  of  Cardinals  of 
ms  Holiness,  Pope  Ptns  XII,  on  June  2. 
1948. 

During  this  period  of  world  upheaval 
and  the  .'«arch  for  a  lasting  peace  it 
t)ehoo\es  each  and  every  one  of  us  to 
digest  well  the  statements  of  the  holy 
father  and  make  th«n  applicable  in  oiu' 
every  day  Wfe.    The  address  follows: 

The  shining  figure  of  Pope  St.  Eugene. 

For  the  tenth  time,  divine  providence 
allows  lu  to  receive,  veneratole  tjrolhers,  your 
greetings  on  the  feast  of  our  holy  patrai 
and  to  exprees  to  you  our  appredation  for 
your  close  tind  loyal  collaboration  as  well  as 
our  reliance  on  the  aid  of  your  prayers.  But 
today,  for  the  first  time,  vw  enjoy  the  con- 
eolation  ot  accepting  your  earnest  good 
wishes  as  expreeeed  with  such  delicate  Sealing 
by  the  revered  and  most  worthy  new 
of  your  sacred  college. 

It  was  only  a  few  months  ago  at  Christ 
time  that  we  listened  to  the  voice  of 
venerated  and  lamented  Cardinal  OeniMWO 
Oranlto  Pignatelli  di  Behnonte.  The  Lord 
has  called  him  to  Himself  In  the  evening  ef 
a  long  and  fruitful  lifetime.  To  serve  for  his 
eulogy  and  to  put  Into  words  our  gratitude  hi 
his  r^ard  there  springs  immedifltely  to  oar 
mind  a  phrase  that  fits  him  perfectly  and 
describes  him  completely:  He  was  "the  good 
and  faithful  servant"  of  the  church  of  Christ 
and  of  his  apostolic  see. 

Today  we  naturally  turn  our  thoughts  to 
the  holy  pontiff  whose  name  our  deeply  de- 
vout parents  gave  tis  and  mhoee  patronage 
they  esmired  us  when  we  were  bom.  never 
gtiessing  its  hidden  meaning  lor  \u.  And 
we.  who  tor  a  goodly  10  yrnn  have  bean 
steering  the  barque  of  Peter  throtigh  tte 
squalls  of  the  tempest  and  the  furious  buffet- 
ing of  the  storm,  tossed  abcwt  wttbout  rest 
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unld  the  reefs,  find  It  heartening 

recall  the  itorr  ot  him  who  warn  really 

below   the   "eacerdoe  magnue.   qui   In 

aula  placult  Deo  et  InTentus  eat  Jua- 

uul  who  today  from  Heaven'a  glorknM 

4t*mal  reat  sends  down  upon  the  lateat 

■ucceaaora  a  gentle  and  brilliant  ray 

which  ftlla  our  heart  with  comfort. 

.  and  oonftdence. 

Telrcu  Bon  metutt!     Be  feared  nothing 

on  e4rtht 

ciuaacTaivnc  narr 
■n^i  sacred  liturgy  deplcU.  In  the  force- 
words  of  a  tM-lef  antlpbon.  the  fig- 
>f  a  sovereign  pontiff  according  to  the 
and  heart  of  the  Divine  Master,  wholly 
up  In  the  gravity  of  his  mission  and 
responalbUltlcs:  "Dum    esact    fummus 
terrena  non  metuif.   "While  he 
tovcrelgn  pontiff  be  was  afraid  of  noth- 
earth !" 

non  metult!  He  feared  nothing 
th!"  There  U  the  characteristic  trait 
sums  up  the  life  and  activity  of  all 
freat  pope*:  there  U  the  feature  which 
;hurch  has  seen  flt  to  make  the  title  pf 
for  all  the  popes  who  are  saints,  rrom 
the  Irary  flrat  moment  when,  in  spite  of  our 
rttilMM.  we  were  called  to  follow  in 
footatapa  we  h*v*  considered  this  as  a 
directive  for  our  conduct.  We  have 
thla  the  IdeaU  toward  which  we  ought 
ab^^nce  with  all  our  feeble  forces.  In  ez- 
and  eicltlng  days  like  ours,  at  a  time 
truth  and  error,  faith  In  Ood  and 
al  of  Ood.  the  primacy  of  the  spirit  and 
predominance  of  matter,  human  dignity 
lu  abandonment,  the  order  t>orn  of  rea- 
and  the  chaos  following  lu  misuse,  con- 
each  other  everywhere  over  the  face  of 
the  world  In  a  decUlve  struggle,  the  mission 
of  t  le  church  and  of  her  visible  head  cannot 
dcv  ilop  and  mature  with  Heaven's  hi  seeing 
t   beneath   the   motto:    "Terrena   non 
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be  afrsld?  Of  what?  Are  we  then, 
strong?  Is  the  clash  between  the  fol- 
and  the  foea  of  ChrUt  after  all  In- 
ble? 
_  church  suffers  to  think  of  the  harm 
that  her  enemies  are  doing  to  Ihemselvea.  of 
thcl  evil  they  bring  to  so  many  little,  frail, 
rant  souls  to  whom  they  are  a  cause 
oC  kcandal  and  of  ruin.  For  herself  she 
rek  ndlea  the  ardor  of  Christ's  disciples,  and 
to  1  lurn  Into  them  a  keener  and  deeper  real- 
,(on  of  their  strength. 

KXALTHT    aaAWAKXNTNG 

the  shadowy  half-light  the  line  of  dlvl- 
betwecn  the  two  camps  would  seem  al- 
.  ahlftlng   to  the  superficial  eye.     The 
light  of  truth  has  marked  It  clearly  at 
very  polnU  where  It  appeared  most  un- 
Now    Is    the    moment    when   every 
who  still  treasur«a  in  the  depths  of  his 
a  spark  of  Chrlatlan  spirit  must  wake  up. 
awakening   may  painfully  disturb   the 
tranquillity  of  those  to  whom  the  day- 
.  of  reality  polnU  Inexorably  to  sacrifice 
changes  to  which.  In  their  slumbers,  they 
not  given  a  thought,  and  from  which 
can  no  longer  escape.    But  It  la  a  healthy 
_.   too.   because   It  releases  ener- 
gies hitherto  pent  up  and,  as  It  were,  be- 
nui  Dbed  with  grevlous  barm  to  Individuals 
to  all  mankind. 

attitudes,  the  resolutions,  and  the  acts 

_  are  the  fruit  of   this  awakening  are 

confined,  as  an  erroneous  slogan  would 

It.  within  the  sphere  called  purely  re- 

meanlng    by    the    phrase    exclusion 

any  penetration  into  public  life.     The 

Is  true.    On  the  civic,  national.  In- 

_  plane  they  are  Involved  In  every 

where  moral  Interests  are  at  stake. 

ta  braty  question  where  the  Issue  Is  to  form 

for  Ood  or  agttkaat  Him.  m  every  ques- 

tiok.  briefly,  whteb  wq^Ueltly  or  impUdUy 

torches  religion. 


In  these  attitudes.  In  these  resolutions.  In 
these  acts.  Catholic  forces,  while  reserving 
their  freedom  of  action  in  face  of  political 
currenU  and  allnemenu.  may  sometimes  fol- 
low a  road  parallel  to  theirs.  Insofar  as  It 
may  be  suggested  by  common  Interests: 
parallel,  but  no  more,  without  merging  or 
subordination. 

aouo  nowT  roaMZo 
These  attitudes,  these  resolutions,  and 
tbsss  acta  form  the  solid  front  of  the  ChrU- 
tlan  conscience  which  U  determined,  at  the 
proper  time  and  place,  to  put  a  stop  to  the 
advancement  of  religious  nlhllUm  to  the  vio- 
lence of  brute  force,  to  the  profanation  of 
the  person  and  dignity  of  man,  to  thtaaaaulU 
against  society  or  to  society's  mttdssili. 

Hence.  In  the  name  of  God-made  man, 
we  addresa  our  paternal  gratitude  to  each 
and  every  one  of  our  beloved  sons  and 
daughters  spread  over  the  world  who  Is  en- 
rolled m  the  army  of  Christ  and  sworn  to 
battle  for  the  coming  of  His  kingdom  of 
peace:  while  at  the  same  time  we  express 
our  moat  ardent  hopes  that,  preserverlng 
faithful  unto  death,  they  may  be  found  on 
the  great  day  of  eternal  recompense  among 
the  number  of  the  conquerors  for  whom 
are  reaerved  the  magnificent  and  liuwrrutable 
promises  of  the  revelation  full  of  mystery. 
We  are  sure  they  will  not  feel  offended 
If,  to  the  expression  of  gratitude  which  rises 
from  the  depths  of  oxir  heart,  we  add  a  new 
and  urgent  "vigilant" — watch. 

In  the  brief  pauses  between  two  battles 
thu  unflinching  vigilance  Is  more  than  ever 
needed,  because  great  to  the  danger  then  of 
resting   on   one's   laurels,    of    becoming    un- 
nerved and  allowing  the  enemy  to  reuke  the 
ground  so  laboriously  conquered.     The  days 
of  truce  are  often  no  less  Important  than 
those  of  battle.    They  should  not  be  days 
of  empty  and  Idle  interruption,  but  of  uae- 
ful  work:  work  of  rescue,  constructive  work 
which  win  give  substance  and  form  to  the 
glorious  hopes  inspired  by  victory. 
woBK  or  axscTJi 
The  work  of  rescue  should  be  extended  also 
to  those  many  wayward  souls  who,  although 
remaining — as   they  think,   at   least — united 
to  our  devoted  children  In   the  faith,  have 
parted  company  with  them  to  Join  In  move- 
ments   which    actually    tend    to   laicize   and 
de-Chrtotlanlze  every  phase   of   private  and 
public   life.     Kven   though   the   divine   word 
"Father    forgive    them    for    they    know    not 
what  they  do"  should  be  valid  for  them  also. 
thU  would  not  change  at  all  the  objective 
wickedness  of  theU  conduct.     They  provide 
themselves    with    a    double    conscience;    for 
while   they   pretend   to  remain   members  of 
the  Christian  community,  at  the  same  time 
they  fight  as  auxiliary  troops  In  the  ranks 
of  thoee  who  deny  Ood.     ThU  very  double 
dealing  or  thto  cleavage  threatens  to  make 
of  them,  sooner  or  later,  a  poisonous  tumor 
In   the    very   bosom   of   Christianity.     These 
people   remind    us    of    those    of    whom    the 
Apostle    Paul   spoke    "weeping,   flens";    they 
draw  tears  from  our  eyes  also,  because  they 
are    acting    like    enemies    of    the    Cross    ot 
Chrtet,   "Inlmlcos  CrucU  Chrlatl." 

THX  KATSaNAL  WABNINC  OF  THK  CHTTVCB 

As  long  as  It  U  possible  we  seek,  with  kind- 
ness and  patience  to  open  their  eyes,  to  lead 
them  back  to  Him  who  alone  to  the  way,  the 
truth,  the  life.  Also  to  the  Just  and  salutary 
solutions  of  temporal  problems — In  conform- 
ity with  divine  and  eternal  principles — the 
prayer  of  the  church  contributes  lu  aid: 
"•  •  •  Grant  to  all  those  who  profess 
themselves  Christians  to  reject  those  things 
which  are  contrary  to  that  name  and  follow 
such  things  as  are  agreeable  to  the  same  " 
(CoUect.    third   Sunday    after    Easter). 

While  we  thus  pray  for  thoee  In  danger, 
ws  bsbeech  them  at  the  same  time  to  heed 


the  warnings  of  the  chiu-ch  which  still  today 
czhoru  and  prays  like  a  loving  mother,  that 
ah*  may  not  be  obliged  to  apply  to  them  the 
aevere  Judgment  of  the  Divine  Uaster:  "And 
If  he  will  not  hear  the  church :  let  him  be  to 
thse  as  the  heathen  and  the  publican." 
(Matthew  18:  17.) 

■OCIAL    tXTOBMS 

But  the  reconqueat  of  so  many  wayward 
and  embittered  hearu,  who  have  lost  the 
true  concepu  and  sound  ideas  about  the 
world  and  Ood  and  themselves,  will  depend 
•Mcntlally  on  the  earnestness,  loyalty,  energy 
and  fairness  which  all  men  of  right  prmclple 
will  bring  to  the  solution  of  the  fundamenUl 
problems  growing  out  of  the  ruin  and  revo- 
lution of  the  war  and  lu  aftermath.  As 
*T*rybody  knows,  at  the  heart  of  the**  Issues 
and  controlling  them  entirely.  He  the  Just 
and  necsaaary  social  reforms,  and  particu- 
larly the  urgent  need  to  provide  the  poorer 
classes  with  housliig,  bread,  and  work. 

Tet.  It  would  be  dangerous,  since  It  might 
lead  to  bitter  dtoappolntment.  If  fantastic 
hopes  and  expectations  of  a  fully  sattofactory 
and  speedy  solution  were  to  be  based  on 
these  reforms.  It  to  not  a  question  today 
of  merely  dtotrlbutlng  the  products  of  social 
economy  more  equitably  In  closer  corre- 
spondence with  the  labor  and  the  needs  of 
Individuals.  Important  as  this  requirement 
may  be,  still  under  present  conditions,  espe- 
cially In  view  of  the  enormous  destruction 
and  fluctuation  caused  by  the  war,  every 
social  reform  to  strictly  bound  up  with  the 
question  of  a  prudent  organization  of  pro- 
duction. 

The  relations  between  agriculture  and  in- 
dustry within  the  singe  national  economies, 
and  of  thoee  Ister  with  the  economy  of  other 
nations,  the  manner  and  extent  that  each 
nation  is  to  share  In  the  world  market;  all 
these  dilBcult  problems  present  themselves 
today  afresh  and  under  aspects  different  from 
thoee  of  previous  times.  Upon  their  rational 
solution  depends  the  productivity  of  the 
several  nations,  and  coiuequently  the  wel- 
fare of  Indlvlduato  aa  well;  for  It  to  clear  that 
there  can  never  be  sufficient  dtotrlbutlon 
where  there  to  not  sufficient  production. 

KXPt^ITATION     WASNING 

There  are  nations,  of  course,  who  can  boast 
today  of  a  productive  capacity,  which,  they 
point  out,  to  constantly  Increasing  from  year 
to  year.  But  If  thto  productivity  to  attained 
as  a  result  of  unbridled  competition  and  of 
an  unprincipled  expenditure  of  wealth,  or  by 
oppression  and  despotic  exploitation  of  labor 
and  the  needs  of  Indlvlduato  on  the  part  of 
the  State,  It  cannot  be  sound  and  natural, 
becaus*  social  economy  to  an  organizing  of 
workers,  and  every  worker  to  endowed  with 
human  dignity  and  freedom.  The  Immod- 
erate exploitation  of  genuine  human  values 
usually  keep*  step  with  that  of  nature's  treas- 
ures, especially  of  the  land,  and  leads  sooner 
or  later  to  decadence. 

Only  on  the  principles  of  Chrtotlanlty  and 
In  accord  with  lu  spirit  can  the  social  re- 
forms, called  for  Imperatively  by  the  necessi- 
ties and  aaplratlons  of  our  times,  be  carried 
out.  They  demand  from  some  the  spirit  of 
renunciation  and  sacrifice,  from  others  the 
sense  of  responsibility  and  endurance,  from 
everybody  hard  and  strenuous  work. 

Wherefore,  we  turn  to  the  Catholics  of  the 
whole  world  exhorting  them  not  to  be  satto- 
fled  with  good  Intentions  and  fine  projecta 
but  to  proceed  courageously  to  put  them  Into 
practice.  Neither  should  they  hesitate  to 
Join  forces  with  those  who.  remaining  outal  le 
their  ranks,  are  none  the  less  In  agreement 
with  the  social  teachini;  of  the  Catholic 
Church  and  are  dtopoeed  to  follow  the  roiid 
that  she  has  marked  out.  which  to  not  t!i* 
road  of  violent  revolution  but  of  experience, 
that  has  stood  the  test,  and  of  energetic  rea>- 
lutlon. 
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TRZ  WAS  or  PaLXSTOfZ 

Among  the  political  problems  which  still 
■wait  an  adeqtiate  solution,  It  to  unnecessary 
to  say  that  world  peace  takes  first  plaee. 
And  behold  instMd,  to  the  profound  conster- 
nation of  all  ChrtHsadom.  the  flames  of  war 
which  were  already  smoldering  In  noble 
Greece  and  China's  ancient  land,  have  been 
MMadted  In  the  very  places  where  nearly 
9M0  years  ago  the  divine  message  of  peace 
bad  resounded,  ushering  In  the  work  of  sal- 
vation. 

The  trtice,  however  temporary,  announced 
tbi*  very  night,  must  be  balled  with  a  aigh 
of  relief,  as  a  dawn  of  hope.  How  could  the 
Christian  world  look  on  unconcernedly  or  In 
frultleas  Indignation,  as  that  sacred  ground 
which  everyone  approached  with  reverence 
most  profotrod  to  klaa  It  with  warmest  affec- 
tion, was  being  trampled  by  troops  of  war 
and  bombed  from  the  air?  Allow  the  holy 
flamm  to  be  completely  devastated?  Reduce 
tte  great  sepulchre  of  Christ  to  a  mass  of 
rubble?  Cod  grant  that  the  danger  of  ao 
terrible  a  scourge  may  be  finally  dispelled. 

TRE   WORK  rOB  PEACK 

Mtace  In  thto  fashion  the  world  has  been 
laaffUtohlng  for  3  years  under  a  strange  tm- 
•aalneas  and  to  wandering  along  divergent 
paths,  faltering  between  peace  and  war.  far- 
aselng  and  courageous  men  are  searching 
unceasingly  for  new  avenues  that  open  the 
way  to  safety.  Through  repeated  attempts 
at  reconciliation,  they  are  devoting  them- 
selves to  set  on  her  feet  again  a  Europe 
shaken  to  her  very  foundation£  and  to  make 
of  thto  source  of  recurring  upheavato  a  bul- 
wark of  peace  and  the  providential  cham- 
pion of  a  general  calm  over  the  whole  face 
of  the  world. 

Hence,  though  without  wanting  to  Involve 
the  church  In  the  tangle  of  purely  temporal 
interssts.  we  dsemed  It  opportune  to  appoint 
our  spselal  rqirasentatlve  to  the  Cosigress  of 
Kurope  recently  held  at  The  Hague.  In  order 
to  show  the  solicitude  and  to  offer  the  en- 
couragement of  thto  apostolic  see  for  the 
union  of  nations.  Neither  have  we  any  doubt 
that  our  faithful  chUdren  will  realize  that 
their  position  to  always  at  the  side  of  those 
generciu  souls  who  are  preparing  the  way 
for  mutual  understanding  and  for  the  r»- 
establtohment  of  a  sincere  spirit  of  peaoe 
among  nations. 

THE    COMING    HOLT    TBAB 

The  more  the  world  of  today  exhibits  the 
disheartening  spectacle  of  Its  dissensions  and 
contradictions,  the  more  compelling  Is  the 
duty  of  Cathollos  to  give  a  shining  example 
of  unity  and  cohesion  without  distinction 
of  language,  nationality,  or  race. 

In  the  light  of  this  Ideal  of  concord,  we 
welcome  with  gratitude  to  God  and  with 
confidence  In  Hto  assistance,  the  approach 
of  the  Holy  Year.  There  was  a  moment 
when  It  might  have  been  doubted  whether 
the  Eternal  City  would  be  materially  and 
s|UrltuaIly  In  a  position  to  guarantee  a  worthy 
setting  for  an  event  of  such  far-reaching 
Import.  But  the  vigor,  the  hlgh-mlnded- 
ness  and  the  strong  feeling  for  order.  Jus- 
tice, and  peace  of  the  people  of  Rome  and  of 
Italy  have  made  such  a  profound  impres- 
sion on  the  Catholic  world  as  to  dtopel  all 
doubt  and  to  remove  the  basto  of  any  fear 
whatever. 

With  deep  Joy  and  tender  emotion  then, 
venerable  brothers,  do  we  give  notice  to  you 
and  to  the  whole  Catholic  universe  that  In 
the  year  1950  the  twenty-fifth  H-ly  Tear  In 
the  htotory  of  the  church  will  be  celebrated. 
If  so  pleaaea  the  Lord,  according  to  the  pre- 
crlptlons  santloned  by  sacred  tradition. 

After  he  sad  times  that  have  Jiut  passed, 
4H«d  to  the  cup's  brim  with  sorrow  and  an- 
•««Mta,  may  thto  really  Holy  Tear,  by  the  grace 
of  the  Most  High,  and  through  the  Interces- 
sion of  the  august  Mother  of  Ood.  of  the 
prmees  of  the  Apostles  and  of  all  the  aalnta. 


be  for  the  human  family  a  harbinger  of  a 
new  era  of  peace,  prosperity,  and  progress. 

That  Is  our  most  dear  wtoh,  the  abject  of 
our  most  fervent  prayers. 

May  the  days  of  the  Holy  Year  bring  th* 
answer  from  heaven  to  the  prayer  which, 
with  a  sln«;le  heart,  pastor  and  flock.  Rome 
and  the  Catholic  world,  address  to  Ood: 
"Laetlflca  no*  pro  dlebus  quibus  nos  afflxlstl, 
pro  annls  quibus  vldlmiu  mala"  (Ps.  29.  IS), 

"Qlve  us  Joy  for  the  days  In  which  Thou 
hast  htnnbled  lu.  for  the  years  In  which  we 
have  suffered  misfortune." 

Looking  forward  to  thto  consolation,  vener- 
able brothers,  upon  you  and  upon  all  our  be- 
loved sons  and  daughters  who  have  listened 
to  this  message  of  ours,  we  bestow  with  par- 
ticular affection  our  apostolic  benediction. 


Extension  of  Reciprocal  Traie  Af  ree- 
ments  Act 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LOUIS  E.  GRAHAM 

or  PENNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUM:  OF  REPRSSENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  3,  1948 

Mr,  GRAHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave,  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, i  include  the  lollowing  letter  written 
by  my  colleague.  Hon.  Samuel  K.  Mc- 
CONNELL.  Jr.: 

JUKX  2,  IMS. 
Mr.  and  Mrs. , 


Pa. 


DBAB  Ma.    AMD  MBS. 


Tour  telegram 


of  May  20  to  acknowledged. 

Last  week  the  House  voted  to  extend  the 
Reciprocal  Trade  Agreements  Act  for  1  year 
with  modifications.    I  voted  for  It. 

There  has  been  agitation  from  various 
sources  since  thto  action.  Criticism  has  been 
focused  mainly  on  the  1-year  rather  than  a 
3-year  extension,  and  on  the  changes  In  the 
act. 

1  canncjt  understand  the  significance  of  a 
3-year  continuation.  A  1-year  extension 
TTOuId  enable  the  new  or  present  Incumbent 
of  the  White  H^u^^e  to  determine  his  trade 
policies  shortly  after  a  new  term  beglna;  it 
would  enable  thto  country  to  observe  the 
good  faith  of  other  countries  In  fulfilling 
their  reciprocal  obligations:  and  it  would 
-coincide  with  the  approximate  date  when  the 
report  on  the  European  recovery  program  le 
made,  and  when  new  appropriations  for  an- 
other year  of  the  program  are  considered.  A 
2-year  extension  would  span  a  congressional 
term,  and  4  years  would  span  a  Presidential 
term,  birt  what  does  a  3-year  extension 
algnify? 

The  modification  of  the  act  which  would 
require  the  Tariff  Commission,  an  independ- 
ent body  appointed  by  the  President,  to  set 
limits  below  and  abo>e  which  he  could  not 
go  without  brlnghig  the  matter  before  Con- 
gress represents  an  effort  to  remove  tariff 
changes  from  political  manipulation  by  the 
executive  branch.  Otir  system  of  govern- 
ment to  one  of  checks  and  balances,  and  it 
does  seem  correct  that  the  President,  regard- 
less of  party  affiliations,  should  have  some 
check  on  his  actions  by  some  means  when 
he  decides  to  act  contrary  to  the  advice  of  a 
nonpolltlcal  expert  commission. 

I  realize  there  may  be  circumstances 
which  make  It  desirable  to  act  beyond  the 
set  limits.  If  that  should  be  the  case,  the 
President  would  bring  It  before  Oongreas, 
and  If  they  approve  or  fail  to  act  within  00 
legtolative  days,  he  could  then  proceed  as  he 
planned.    UsuaUf  the  President  and  tta*  Con- 


are  of  the  same  political  party,  so  that 
approval  ahould  not  constitute  an  Instiper- 
able  barrier. 

I  wtoh  to  see  a  sound  revival  of  foreign 
trade,  and  If  an  equitable  system  can  be 
svolved,  there  would  be  slight  reaaon.  one* 
tt  to  •st*blt*h*d  to  require  a  renewal  at  cer- 
tain statsd  psrlods.  It  could  run  along  ta- 
deflnltely  on  such  a  t>asto. 

It  does  not  seern  fair  to  condemn  the  meas- 
ure on  a  supposition  of  what  might  be  don* 
by  some  group  In  the  future.  The  recipro- 
cal Idea  to  a  good  one.  provided  adequat* 
protection  from  hasty  political  actios  to  as- 
sured. 

Totn«  Bineerely, 

BAMtm  K.  McComnxL,  Jr. 


From  the  North  to  the  South 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  W.  STERLING  COLE 

or  mew  TOKK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPIUBSENTATIVKB 

Wednesday.  Map  19, 1948 

Mr.  COLE  of  New  York  Mr.  Speaker, 
one  of  the  preat  tragedie.',  of  our  life  as  « 
nation  Is  the  political  cleavage  caused  by 
the  Civil  War  nearly  a  hundred  years  ago, 
which  has  divided  the  people  of  *he  North 
and  the  South  into  two  political  parties, 
although,  in  political  thought,  the  vast 
majority  are  on  common  ground.  This 
has  become  increasingly  eviotrt  In  recent 
years,  and  no  serious  effort  has  been 
made  to  refcrm  our  political  parties  tn 
such  a  way  ps  to  heal  this  ancient  breach 
and  maJce  possible  the  unity  of  the  people 
of  the  North  and  the  South  who  think 
alike  in  matters  of  politics  and  govern- 
ment so  that  they  can  a.ssert  their  atti- 
tudes by  action  under  a  single  political 
banner. 

Recently  some  very  substantial  citizens 
who  are  known  personally  to  me,  from 
the  town  of  Lansing,  a  small  commimity- 
of  rural  New  York,  have  initiated  a  move- 
ment toward  establishing  some  pattern  of 
cooi>erative  understanding  and  action 
between  the  conservative  Republicans  of 
the  North  and  the  rea-  Democrats  oi  tte 
South.  They  have  adopted  a  resolution 
which  speaks  for  itself  but,  in  essence, 
contains  the  idea  which,  if  carried  to  fru- 
ition, will  pave  the  way  toward  a 
stronger,  safer,  and  more  united  Amer- 
ica. I  commend  it  for  your  serious  con- 
sideration and  the  sober  reflection  of  all 
people  cf  the  North  and  the  South. 

ntOM  THX  NORTH  TO  TOT  SOUTH 

We.  the  undersigned,  from  the  rock-ribbed 
Republican  town  of  Lansing,  and  Tompkins 
County,  In  up-State  New  Tork,  which  has 
never  voted  Etemocratlc,  extend  the  hand  of 
friendship  to  the  southern  Democrats,  our 
fellow  Americans.  We  agree  with  Thomas 
Jefferson,  author  of  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence, who  said: 

"1  see  with  the  deepest  affliction  the  rapid 
strides  with  which  the  Federal  branch  of  our 
Goverrunent  to  advancing  towards  the  usur- 
pation of  all  the  rights  reserved  to  the  States, 
and  the  consolidation  in  Itself  of  all  powers, 
foreign  and  domestic;  and  that,  too,  by  con* 
structlons  which.  If  legitimate,  leaves  no 
limits  to  its  power.  •  •  •  When  all  gov- 
«nment,  domestic  and  foreign,  in  little  as  in 
great  things,  shall  be  drawn  to  WaJiiingtcn 
as  the  center   of  all   power.   It  wlU  render 
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po«t^l«M  the  checks  provldMl  by  one  branch 
at  fc»»rninent  on  another,  and  will  become 
M  rinAl  and  opprwife  aa  the  goTernment 
which   w  aaparated      •     •     •     Wbat 
If  mentation   of   the    fleld   (or   jobbUic. 
ting,  plundering.  oOlce-buiidinR.  and 
hunting  would  b«  ptodyrt  by  the  aa* 
n  o(  aU  the  StoU  povara  into  the 
.  of  the  Oenerai  Oovemm«»t.     •     •     • 
It  !■  not  by  ttte  conaolldation  or  cocMentra- 
oi  power*,  but  by  their  dutrtbution.  tlkat 
good    government    la   effected.     The   way    to 
have  good  and  aaf  e  government  la  not  to  trtiat 
tt  a.  I   to  one.   but  to  divide  It  among  ttM 
man  r.  dlatrlbutlng  to  every  one  exactly  the 
func  ;lona  be  U  competent  to  do.     Let  the 
NatDnal  Oo^ernmeiU  b«  entruated  with  the 
defeikee  of  the  Nation   and  Ita  foreign  and 
i^de  ral  relatione,  the  StaU  govemmenu  with 
BlTll   rtgbta.   lawa   and    police,    and    the 
alatrmtlon  of   what  concerns   the  State 
ally:    and   the  countlee  with   the   local 
of  the  countiea;  until  It  ends  in  the 
of  every  man's  (arm  by  hlm- 
Wbat    haa   destroyed    liberty 
the  rights  of  man  In  every  government 
whkVk  haa  ever  existed  imder  the  aun?    The 
illzlng  and  concentrating  all  carea  and 
pow  tra  in  one  body" 
aq  apoke  Thomaa  Jefferson. 

believe,    aa   did    the    founders   of    our 
Mat^jn.  m  a  Federal  republic  of  limited  con- 
powers;    and    In    the   system   of 
and  biOaoces  between  the  legislative. 
and  JutWt**'  departments — no  one 
no  ptflml  court  or  rubber-stamp 
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resent  the  swarma  of  bureaucrata  who 
their  living  from  honest  Industry,  swell- 
Ihelr  functions  to  fatten  their  pockeu. 
essence  of  liberty  Is  the  right  of  every 
to  retain  the  fruit  of  hta  toll;  and  we 
t  the  fact  that  the  average  man  must 

a  days  ot  every  week  to  support  stich 
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abhor    the    demagoguea    who    inflame 
to   prey   on   the   Ignorant.     We   com- 
the  law-enforcement  officers  of  your 
rn  States  who  have  so  courageously 
otob  violence  almost  to  the  vanlah- 
potnt.   even    when    aroused    by    vicious 
w«  wlah  that  an  honest  workman 
tiM    north    could    be    equally    protected 
mob  vlolMiee  when  going  to  work, 
deplore   the   lack   of    mutual    under- 
between    the   good    people   of    the 
and    South,    which    by    dividing    our 
haa  played  Into  the  bands  of  groups 
would  weaken  and  deatroy  our  Nation 
n  Intrigue  haa  no  place  In  our  political 
and  our  public  servants  should  cease 
aenalUve  to  special  preaaxire  groups  If 
when  the  great  body  of  our  Nation  apeaks 
ntnt!)  without  the  division  of  traditional 
..  a  division  which  so  exaggeratea  the 
of  preaaure  groups  In  certain  Statca. 
know   that   people   a   thouaand   mllea 
cannot  always  understand  each  other's 
We  realise  that  local  condltiona. 
.   and   memories  may   make   It   as 
for  your  good  people  to  vote  Repub- 
as  for  ua  to  vote  Democratic.    We  do 
ask  you  to  do  so.     While  the  amalgama- 
of  the  two  great  parties  may  be  Imprac- 
and  even  undeairable  aa  leading  to  the 
dictator,  we  hope  that  your  peo- 
and  oura  will  ao  vote  that  our  Nation  aa 
will  emerge  atronger  to  (ace  the  prob- 
whlch  now  confront  ua. 
Robert  V.  Morae.  Ithaca.  N  T    (writer  of 
above);    John    W.    Shannon.    Ithaca. 
N.  T :  Charlca  H.  fleoOaM.  Suparvtaor. 
Town    of    Lanalac.    Ovoton;     Lottlaa 
lUnkln.  LudlowUle.  N.  T  .  Republican 
Stat*    OMnmitteewoman;    Kvcrett    M. 
Rankin.   Parmer.   LudlowvUle.    N.   T.; 
Otu  P   Curtis.  Teacher.  Ithaca.  N.  T.: 
Lacy  W  Curtis.  SapuMtcan  8ute  Ooai- 
nuim»iiwan.  IBM  M.  Ithaca.  M.  T.: 
Ctefflolt*  SMft.  IttMa.  M.  T , 
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Treaatirer.   lW5-4«:    W    Olenn   NorrU. 
Ithaca.  NT.  Tompkins  County  Clerk: 
Norman  O.  Stagg.  Tompkins   County 
JtMlge;    James    R.    Robinson,    Ithaca. 
K.    T..    14   years    member    New    York 
State  Assembly;  Bdward  Oamtm.  Jtis- 
tice  of  tha  Pmcc.  Town  of  Lanainff: 
John  Bowlaad,  Highway  Superlntand' 
ent.  Town  of  Lansing:  Clay  C  Tarbell. 
Justice   of   Peace.   Town   of   Lansing. 
N  T  :  A.  B.  Oenung .  Bcooomist.  North- 
east Parm  Foundation.  PreerUle.  N.  T.; 
H    N.    Bliss.    Ithaca.    Engineer;    C    P. 
Morse.  Past  Chairman  Selective  Serv- 
ice   Board.    Ithaca.    N     T;     Douglas 
Hewitt.   Candidate   for   State   LaglaU- 
ture.  Ithaca;  lierrltt  A  Vlnlng.  Indua- 
trial     Executive,     former     RapuMMan 
Precinct  Committeeman.  Ithaca:  Oarl 
W.   Vail.  Engineer.   Supervlaor   Ithaca 
Fourth  Ward.   Ithaca.  N.   Y  :    Brlatow 
Adama.  Alderman.  City  of  Ithaca;  Ray 
Aahbery.  Attorney.  Trumanaburg.  N.  T  ; 
Joseph  S.  Barr.  Ithaca.  N.  T  .  Commls- 
aloner  of  Public  Works;  Fitch  Stephens, 
former    Tompkins   County    Surrogate 
Bapubllcan  State  Committeeman  from 
Tocnpklna  County  alnce   1937 


The  MaiKh  Bill 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  FRANCK  R.  HAVENNER 

or  cALiroaNiA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATTVHB 

Thursday.  June  3.  194i 

Mr.  HAVENNER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  de- 
sire to  direct  the  atter\tlon  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  to  the  following  edito- 
rial published  Tuesday.  May  25.  in  the 
San  Prancisco  Chronicle,  which  for  many 
years  has  been  recognized  as  the  lead- 
ing organ  of  the  Republican  Party  in 
northern  California: 

MCNtrr    BILL    XMPLOTS    BACK-HAIfDID    APItOACH 

TO  axnvxaaioN 

The  Mundt  bill  undertakea  to  combat  aub- 
verslon  In  two  ways: 

It  defines  aa  a  crime  any  attempt  to  astab- 
llah  (or  the  United  Statea  a  totalitarian  (orm 
of  government  under  domination  or  control 
of  any  foreign  government,  and  aeta  up 
severe  penaltlea  (or  such  effort.  This  is  un- 
objectionable except  on  the  ground  of  re- 
dundancy. We  agree  with  Governor  Dewey 
that  Crimea  of  aedltlon  are  already  covered 
rather  adequately  by  existing  atatutea. 

The  Ifundt  bill  alao  deala  with  member- 
ship in  the  Communlat  Party  and  Com- 
munist-front organlxatlona  (aa  defined  by 
the  Attorney  General)  by  requiring  all  mem- 
bers of  the  party  and  all  officers  of  Com- 
munist-front crganliatlons  to  register  with 
the  Attorney  Oanaral  such  lists  of  names  to 
be  kept  and  maintained  In  such  manner  aa 
to  be  open  to  public  inspection. 

Advocates  of  the  Mundt  bUl  approve  thU 
latter  provuionVaa  a  ralattvaly  gentle  and 
probably  effective  raffulatkm— it  aubjecta 
thaae  presumably  wayward  citlaena.  ttiey  aay. 
to  nothing  more  than  publicity. 

As  profMBiooal  daalers  In  publicity  In  the 
broad  aanae.  we  cannot  diamlaa  thia  inatru- 
mant  so  lightly.  It  la  at  once  a  weapon  of 
graat  MBMnwtM*  poMBttal— a  part  of  the 
BMchaaiMi  flar  tka  prMarvation  of  a  people's 
fraadom — and  a  weapon  at  great  daatructlve 
poUntlal.  capable  o(  ruininf  a  man.  and  cer- 
tainly of  contrltottttac  tO  the  ruin  of  a 
nation  Much  depcMto  ttpoa  with  what  in- 
tent and  raaponalbtllty  It  la  uaad. 


The  clrcumatancea  aurroundlng  the  Injec- 
tion of  publicity  Into  the  Mundt  bill  offer  no 
aaaurance  that  It  wUl  In  thU  case  be  uaed 
aa  a  conatructlve  weapon.  They  Indicate, 
rather,  that  the  device  waa  Incorporated  in 
lieu  of  any  aound  legal  manner  of  getting  at 
tha  CommunUt  frontera.  without  Intelligent 
regard  for  the  device's  possible  abuae. 

The  framera  of  the  bill  recognize  the  end- 
laaa  complications  that  would  surround  any 
•Mampt  to  outlaw  a  group  on  the  ground 
ttet  it  waa  deemed  sympathetic  to  the  Corn- 
Party,  which   ItaeK   U  quite   law(ul. 
other  things,  such  an  attempt  would 
run   afoul   of    the   firat   amendment   of    the 
Conatltutlon.     So  the  propoaltlon  waa  come 
at  from  the  rear,  ao  to  apeak,  with  atlfl  physi- 
cal penalties  aaieesed  for  failure  to  reglater. 
but  "nothing  more  than  publicity"  atuch- 
Ing  to  the  acknowledgment  of  membership. 
What  waa  the  purpose  of  thU  backhanded 
procedure?    Clearly,  to  hold  the  members  of 
sxKb  organizations  up  to  public  scorn,  and 
In  ao  doing,  to  Impose  a  degree  of  punlah- 
ment   by   a   meana   other    than   thoae   ordi- 
narily   prescribed    by    law— 1.    e.,    fine,    im- 
prisonment or  death. 

When  a  Congreaaman  on  the  Un-American 
Activities  Committee,  or  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral aa  a  proaecutor  denounces  an  Individual, 
aa  a  Communlat  or  aa  a  fellow  traveler,  that, 
la  one  thing.  It  la  quite  another  when  Con- 
graaa  puta  all  Communlata  and  all  ofllceni 
of  Communlat-front  organizations  under  thi; 
duty,  on  pain  of  imprisonment,  of  denounc- 
ing themselves.  And  for  what?  Not  for 
acta  of  subveralon.  but  for  the  mere  act  o'. 
membership  In  political  organizations,  tho 
mother  organization  being  a  recognizetl 
{xjlltlcal  party. 

The  distinction  la  ImporUnt  and  vlUl. 
We  support  the  right  and  duty  of  the  legla- 
latlve  and  executive  branches  to  name  In- 
dividuals and  organlzatioiu  whose  activities 
they  may  conaider  dangerous  to  America  i 
society.  Thla  must  be  done — alwaya  reapon- 
slbUlty — for  that  society's  protection.  Bvt 
auch  denunciation  doea  not  establish  any 
crime  on  the  part  of  the  ones  denounced.  ^ 
subject  to  open  refutation,  and  there  is  so 
penal  sanction  involved. 

But  the  requirement  that  citizens  coxr.e 
forward  and  denounce  themselves  on  pain 
of  fine  or  Imprisonment  (or  the  Ideas  they 
hold  la  new.  different,  and  dangerously  in 
conflict  with  the  apirlt  of  our  laws  and  our 
freedoms. 


F'mnncss  Befeti  Respect 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

or  NZW   TOBK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATIVEE 

Thursday.  June  3,  1948 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thiik 
we  should  all  commend  the  State  De- 
partment for  its  strong  stand  against  the 
Lebanese  Government  with  regard  to  the 
detention  of  Americans  taken  from  ttie 
steamship  Marine  Carp.  Our  State  Ee- 
partment  informed  the  Lebanese  Ocv- 
emment  that  our  Oovernment  consld" 
ered  the  grounds  for  the  detention  un- 
•atlsfactory.  and  that,  so  far  as  tie 
United  States  Government  had  been  al- 
vised.  Lebanese  authorities  did  not  pur- 
port to  have  acted  under  the  authority 
of  any  law  or  legal  process  of  Lebanon. 
It  was  further  utated  that  the  LebaneM 
Government  made  no  showing  that  IhoM 
detained  were  charged  with  any  ofleni« 
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Bfalnst  Lebanese  law,  or  that  the  Gov- 
ernment's action  was  in  conformance 
with  basic  proctici  of  law  recosnlied 
UmMfhout  the  world  relating  to  arreit, 
cbETfe  of  commission  of  a  crime,  tiear- 
inc.  and  trial.  Our  Government  viewed 
the  action  of  the  Lehaoew  Government 
as  In  disregard  of  the  csMWlshrd  prin- 
ciples of  international  law  relating  to 
the  rights  and  duties  of  a  state  with  re- 
•pect  to  aUeiu.  Therefore,  the  iM>te 
suted: 

The  United  States  Government  proteste  the 
eOBtlnuad  detention  at  these  American  cltt- 
•ens  and  requests  their  immediate  releaee. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  same  determined  ac- 
tion by  our  State  Department  to  Britain 
and  all  the  Arab  aggressors  will  ro  far 
toward  restoring  peace  in  the  Middle 
East. 


Memorial  Day  Address  of  Hon.  Geargc  W. 
Gillie,  of  ladiana,  at  VaHey  Forf  e,  Pa. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  PAUL  B.  DAGUE 

or  PZNNSTLVAMIa 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEirrATrVBB 

Thursday.  June  3.  1948 

Mr.  DAGUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  exterKl  my  remark.^  in  the  Rec- 
OBA,  I  include  the  folk) wine  address  by 
Hon.  George  W.  Oiixie.  of  Indiana,  at 
the  twenty-flfth  annual  Indiana  State 
Sunday  service  on  May  30  1948,  at  the 
Washington  Memorial  Chapel,  Valley 
Forge.  Pa.: 

Dr.  Hart,  fellow  Hooalers.  ladies,  arwl  gen- 
tlemen, let  me  say  at  ttkc  outaet  that  I  am 
deeply  grateXul  for  the  opportunity  to  be 
at  thla  Indiana  State  Sunday  ao-vioe  In  Xiiia 
magnificent  memorial  building  which  haa 
been  dedicated  to  poaterlty  in  Ixmor  ot  oar 
first  Prealdent. 

Thia  occasion  calls  to  mind  a  statement 
made  by  Gen.  Ijewla  Caaa  in  tbe  oourae  ot 
an  addreaa  at  the  caiial  ceiebratlOD  at  Fort 
Wayne  in  July   1843,  when  be  aaid: 

"We  have  come  to  rejoice  together. 

"Memorable  deeds  make  memorable  days. 
Tiiere  Is  the  power  of  aesorlatlon  given  to 
man,  which  binds  togetlMr  tbe  past  with 
the  present  and  connects  both  with  the  fu- 
ture. Great  events  hallow  the  sites  where 
they  pass.  Their  retuming  annlversariea.  go 
long  as  they  are  remembered,  are  kept  with 
aoCTOW  or  )oy  as  tikey  are  proeperous  or  ad- 
vene." 

Theae  vortls  were  spoken  by  General  Caaa 
more  tkan  lOO  years  ago  In  Indiana.  Tlaay 
are  aa  appropriate  today—at  this  serrice— aa 
they  were  Uien. 

We  Hooders  take  pride  in  the  fact  that 
Indiana  has  contributed  to  the  building  of 
tltts  BkBat  keaatlfvl  memorial — through  do- 
■■Umm  aai  llwewgh  the  erection  of  a  beau- 
tiful Bedford  sandstone  altar.  The  Indiana 
IMagbters  of  the  American  Revolution  have 
eantrlbuted  a  bell  for  the  carillon  tower, 
which  the  national  aoclety  of  the  DAR 
U  adding  to  thla  great  itnieture.  a  panel 
in  the  roof  of  the  Republic,  and  an  Indiana 
Mate  flag. 

In  thta  eomMettoB.  Indiana  alao  takas  piide 
in  tiN  fact  that  Ifrs.  Komoc  (TByraas,  at 
■rookrllle,  Tnd.,  la  the  pretent  president  |en- 
•ral  of  the  DAR.    Her  spieitdld  leaderahip 


and   active  partAdpatton   haa  toaugbt   In- 
diana to  the  fore  in  DAR  actlvltlea. 

I  hope  It  will  not  be  amiaa  in  these  sacred 
preciacta  to  recall  an  aoetant  pa^an  tale. 
Tou  remember  the  lagend  of  Antaeus:  How, 
so  long  as  be  was  In  contact  with  his  holy 
Mother  Barth,  he  could  never  be  vanquished, 
but  destrtictlon  waa  certain  ahould  he  for 
a  moment  lose  touch  with  her.  Standing 
today  on  aoU  eo  baUowad  la  awry  Amlaan 
lieart,  I  am  remlndad  of  that  ancient  story. 
And  I  would  fain  point  out  that— like  nil 
the  myths  and  folklore  which  have  t>een 
handed  down  through  the  sgaa  tiiis  old 
story  holds  a  moral  for  ua  today.  8o  long 
as  you  and  I  and  every  group  of  Ameri- 
cans, their  sons  and  their  daughters  and 
the  generations  which  shall  succeed  them, 
keep  In  close  and  loving  totich  with  this 
aoll  at  ours — so  dearly  bought,  so  heroically 
defended — we  shall  continue  to  draw  that 
strength  and  nourishment  which  aufitaina 
the  national  vigor  and  cut  off  from  which 
the  roots  of  otir  national  being  shzQl  wither 
away  and  die. 

••Land  where  my  fathers  died. 
Land  of  the  Pilgrtms'  pride — ** 

can  never  be  an  Idle  sentiment  for  us. 

I  should  like  to  take  this  occasion  to  re- 
mark that  I  wish  that  that  time-honored 
Bong  were  more  frequently  sting  In  our 
schools  and  other  public  places.  To  be  stire, 
cial  national  anthem  is  The  Star- 
Banner — and  should  be — but  the 
is  eqtially  deer  to  us  and  is,  moreover, 
bowBd  up  with  the  Uvee  of  generations  of 
American  school  children.  All  of  tis  here 
today  were  certainly  brought  up  on  it.  How 
many  Friday  afternoon  exercises,  commtnce- 
ment  ceremonies,  and  Fourth  of  July  cele- 
brations it  has  adorned  and  beautified.  I 
wonder  whethCT  the  school  children — the 
small,  grade-school  children — of  today  know 
It  as  well  as  we  did.  There  are  words  In 
that  song  which  should  never  be  forgctten. 
They  should  be  part  of  the  warp  and  woof 
of  all  futtire  generations  of  young  Ameri- 
can thought,  as  they  were  of  ours. 

"Let  music  swell  the  hreeae. 
And  ring  from  aU  the  trees 

8weet  Freedom's  song: 
Let  mortai  tongues  awake. 
Let  all  that  breathe  partake. 
Let  rocks  their  silence   break, 

Tlie  sound  prolong." 

A  prathering  such  as  our*  today  Inevitably 
recalls  the  past.  I  am  not  one  of  thos«'  who 
regard  an  excursion  into  history  as  a  waste 
tt  ttatc.  A  backward  glance  does  not,  In  my 
JudgiMnt,  at  an  imperil  or  impede  a  far- 
ward  raorement.  Time-honored  memories 
do  not  alter  progressive  views.  Rath«T,  by 
pauatng  for  a  brief  space  to  reflect  tipon  the 
deeds  of  our  forefathers — their  hopes,  their 
fears,  their  ambitions,  and  (let  us  b<  per- 
fectly honest)  their  entirely  human  mis- 
tskee;  above  all,  the  genesis  and  sou:xe  of 
their  inspiration — we  renew  our  ccurage 
and  increase  our  faith  and  return  to  our 
own  modem  problems  refreshed  In  mind  and 
spirit.  This  quiet  gathering  In  this  holy 
shrine  tkls  Stfibath  afternoon  reminds  us 
of  the  Master's  saying  on  one  occasion  to 
his  perplexed  and  wearied  disciples:  "CtTme 
ye  yourselves  into  a  desert  place  apart  and 
rest  awhUe." 

It  is  good  f or  tn  to  be  here;  It  is  gcod  to 
look  back  as  we  sit  here  In  qtiietneaii  and 
peace.  History  has  many  lessons  to  teach 
tis.  On  the  pediment  of  one  of  the  heroic 
statues  in  frnnt  of  the  beautiful  Archives 
Building  in  Washington  Is  an  inscription 
which  reads  as  follows:  ''Wliat  is  ptat  Is 
prologue." 

If  ws  cun  think  of  wliat  Mas  fans  fcafore 
as  merely  a  prelude,  mors  or  lass  Alataiit.  tu 
ft0  actual  Uving  present  in  which  ws  flail 
and  h«DM  part  of  au  lOMiisaM 


-never  ceasing,  oonttnuously  un- 
to the  day  of  Judgment — we  gain 
Wbat  Is  at  cmoe  the  historian's  most  pre- 
cious tool  and  tlw  practical  man  of  affairs' 
Invaluable  asset:  FsiapeuU»e  a  knowl- 
at  %b»  true  and  rsiattvs  laiportaaee  of 


Make  no  mistake.  We  belong  to  the  past 
no  leas  than  to  the  present.  If  the  present 
seems  peculiarly  mir  ciwn.  it  is  beeatiae  tt  is 
the  itving  liour  in  which  we  have  work  to 
do  and  our  espeelal  dutie.  to  perfona.  BiK 
in  a  little  while— a  very  little  space  we.  too, 
shall  Join  tl»e  great  majority  as  will  our 
children  and  our  children's  children.    Btrt — 

"A  thousand  years  in  Thy  sight  are  tnit  as 
yesterday  when  tt  Is  past,  and  as  a  watch  in 
the  night." 

If  an  accurate  per^Mctlve  of  the  true  Im- 
portance of  things  la  essential  to  clear  think- 
ing and  right  living,  how  greatly  we  are  re- 
minded of  the  fact  today.  Look  around  you. 
Here  on  this  ground,  forever  hallowed,  for- 
ever dear,  lived  and  suffered  through  one 
dreadful  winter  that  valiant  patriot  army  to 
whoae  sublime  fortitude  we  owe,  imder  Ood, 
our  national  being,  ^s  we  sit  here  today  in 
this  beautiful  memorial  chapel,  as  we  wan- 
der around  these  beautiful  grounds  so  lov- 
ingly kept  In  order  by  a  grateful  posterity, 
does  It  not  seem  as  if  the  very  air  Itself  were 
Impregnated  with  the  spirit  of  that  death- 
less sacrifice?  But  let  us  t\irn  back.  An 
eminent  American  novelist  once  thus  de- 
scribed that  dreadfiil — yet  awe-inspiring — 
scene: 

"Valley  Forge — and  starving  soldiers  moan- 
ing through  tile  icy  night.  Washington  rare- 
ly blept:  he  sat  there  planning,  planning,  in 
the  cold,  by  the  dim  light.  There  was  a  war — 
and  there  were  brave  men — and  there  was  a 
patriot  soul." 

Tboee  moaning  soldiers,  those  bloody  trades 
in  the  snow,  the  icy  wind,  the  pitiful  rations 
and  towering  over  all  that,  strong,  stern,  si- 
lent, aorrowfui  but  infiexibly  determined 
conunander  In  chief.  Who  amongst  us  has 
not  aeen  at  least  a  copy  of  that  famous  paint- 
ing of  the  great  leader  standing  on  a  snow- 
swept  hillside,  his  cloak  blowing  around  him, 
gfiytng  Into  the  distance  as  If  he  would  fathom 
the  future,  and  in  the  iMckground  those  piti- 
ful, ragged  figures  striving  to  warm  them- 
selves by  the  fire?  This  is  liistory,  fellow 
Americans.  Who  ahall  dare  to  aay  it  conveys 
no  leeson?  No  wonder  that  Mr.  Lincoln,  who 
was  not  given  to  outbursts,  oiu:e  exdalnaed, 
'Washington  is  ttae  mightiest  name  on 
earth." 

And  we  fellow  citizens  of  Indiana,  we.  too, 
have  our  particular  share  in  that  great  con- 
flict. 

Wliiie  the  outbreak  of  the  RevolutkM  found 
no  British  garrison  in  Indiana,  throughout 
the  Northwest  there  waa  a  deadly  struggle 
between  Britiah  and  Americans  to  gain  the 
friendsiilp  and  adherenoe  of  Uke  Indian  tribes. 
The  British  in  large  OMaeure  suooeected  in 
their  design  on  Inflaraing  the  sseajss  od  tlie 
border.  In  ibe  year  1777,  long  remembered 
throughout  the  Northwest  as  the  "Bloody 
Year."  tiie  trardcr  was  in  a  parlous  state. 
While  Wasliington  was  struggling  In  the 
Barst.  George  Rogers  Clark  and  his  little  bsnd 
of  scouts  and  sharpshooters,  only  about  ITS 
strong,  were  oommenclng  to  write  an  epic 
which  wUl  sadii  with  American  lilBtary.  Mo 
clttaaw  of  Badlins  need  be  TftnUntail  at  TIb- 
oennea,  9<xt  OaefcfUls.  Fort  Wayne,  and  many 
another  site  so  Tidlantly  defended  toy  Clark 
and  ills  stalwarts  thnnnliout  ttie  Berolu- 
tlon.  By  tlM  surrender  at  Vtaeenites  Febr«> 
ary  S5.  I77t,  a  most  glorlotis  date  In  Indlaa* 
hisvory  and  one  of  the  most  giorlotis  datea 
In  aU  American  tilBtory — the  great  Mortkk 
wesi  Dsrrltory  was  sealed  to  the  patriot  eaUM 
and  tlM  Unl<m  which  was  to  be.  ssssiiii  at 
aa  flpportiwlty  to  advance  on  Its  BMroh  of 
dsstloy. 
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AcotbM  fTMt  MC»  tA  tlM  butory  o(  th« 
Mort  awMt  TirrtUirT  rtrolvwl  •round  th«  m- 
UblltbtMot  ot  Fort  Wbtim  by  that  gr«at 
•old  cr.  Oen.  MmI  Antbony  Wajrne 

F«  »  citUs  In  AnMTlca  havt  •  mora  colorful 
lU^ttnr  thiin  rort  Wayns.  Tb*  praacnt  ilt* 
of  t  M  City.  bccauM  of  tu  loc«tion  "wber« 
tbr*  I  rlv*ra  nM«t,~  waa.  bafor*  tba  comiog 
o<  «  blta  man.  an  important  center  of  early 
At»vi  rtcan  Indian  life  Chief  Little  Turtle  de- 
acrllcd  the  place  aa  "tbat  glorloua  gat* 
tbWLigh  which  aU  tba  good  worda  of  ottr 
•Mi  k  bad  to  paaa  from  tba  north  to  tba 
•ovi  k  and  from  tba  aaat  to  the  weat."  Later, 
towi  rd  the  cloae  of  the  eeventeenth  cen- 
tury the  adventuroua  French  succeeded  In 
aata  >luhlng  a  poat  there,  and  held  It  until 
1780  when  It  waa  surrendered  to  the  Kngliab 
aa  (na  of  their  prixfa  at  the  cloaa  of  the 
rrerch  and  Indian  War. 

T  ka  Kngllah  had  little  succeas  In  holding 
the  poat.  loalng  It  back  to  the  Indians  under 
CbJ«f  Pontlac  in  tba  year  1763  Beglnnln« 
at  t  uit  time  and  continuing  for  a  period  of 
SO  )»an.  tba  spot  was  the  scene  of  continu- 
ous strife,  turmoil,  and  btoodsbcd.  Kven 
afte  ■  the  Rarolutlonary  War.  It  waa  still  held 
by  Lbe  savagea.  now  with  the  aid  of  tba 
Xng  lab 

P  caldant  Oaorga  Waahlngton  dupatcbed 
tbn  e  armlea  to  the  Weat  to  eatabllsb  tbara 
wbic  he  said  would  be  "an  Important  poat 
for  \ht  Union."  Two  of  the  armies  were  de- 
faat  Id.  but  the  third,  under  General  Wayne. 
•Ml  Ttxliwrt  the  Indians  and  their  English 
•b*  tors,  and  eatabliahed  a  stcckada  which 
beci  me  known  as  •Port  Wayne*  and  which 
was  dedicated  on  Octobwr  22.  1794. 

C  iher  times,  other  problems.  Today,  we. 
tha  aplrltual  descendanU  of  thoaa  patriots 
of  <  arly  daja  face.  In  our  turn,  laauea  on  an 
•V*  1  TMtar  and  more  perplexing  scale. 
**W  lat  la  paat  U  prologue  '  If  our  fore- 
IM  mn.  tboae  stem,  rallant.  and  Irrepresalbl* 
warn  u  met  and  solved  In  their  day  the  mIgMf 
pro  llama  wbtcb  confronted  them,  shall  wa 
0aa  Mir  of  otiraalT**.  tbair  deacendants?  If. 
eul  of  pitiful  raaourcaa  in  the  face  of  what 
■••  nad  literally  ovarwhalmlng  odds.  Oaorga 
Wiibtngton.  Oaorge  Roberu  Clay,  and  Mad 
Aapony  Wayna  triumphantly  vindicated 
rlgbt  of  tba  freebom  to  remain  free 
tlMT  with  their  fellow  patriots,  aa- 

out  of  many  scattered  communl- 

ila4  a  Union  which  yet  endurea  and  shall. 
ptaiaa  Ood.  endure  for  ganarations  yet  un- 
born, shall  not  we  Aaasrteuu.  now  grown  so 
mil  ;bty.  resolve  to  aoeeaad  on  a  yet  largar 
•U  !•.  namaly,  tba  world?  There  are  many 
pre  ^oaaia  in  thU  fearful  latter  day  for  world 
tta  on.  Som*  ara  for  one  type  of  fadara- 
tto  I.  soma  for  another  We  need  not  quarrel 
In  ibla  place,  this  Sabbath  afternoon,  aa  to 
PM  Maalf  bow  or  when  this  gra«t  0OlMuai- 
■M  Hon  alMUl  take  place  For  suraly  «•  ar* 
alt  a«r#ed  on  tha  principle — that  tha  natlona 
et  iha  earth  abalt  draw  ever  closer  together 

.    r -'-UMTM,  tad  friendahip  until  tba 

•g  lan  tiT  often  foreaeen  by 
_  by  tha  poata— 
•lUtf  b«  •  brottiartMoi  M  d««d  and  "Umt* 
•hi  II   b«   no  wars  ••y  Mar* "    This  Ic 

m  M  Mmmmmuf\  tltfi  l*  Mir  grMt 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WILUAM  LANCER 

or  MOSm   DAKOTA 

IN  THX  SKNATI  OF  THE  UNIT«D  STATES 

ThUTsday.  June  3  (legislative  day  of 
Tuesday.  June  i>.  194i 

Mr.  LANGER.  Mr.  President,  for 
roughly  a  year  and  a  half  there  have 
been  pending  before  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary  two  bills  deal- 
ing with  antlmonopoly  legislation.  A 
short  time  ago  a  subcommittee  reported 
favorably  on  Senate  bill  104  by  a  vote 
of  2  to  1. 

In  connection  with  the  consideration  of 
that  bill  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  In  the  Appendix  of  the 
RicoiiD  an  editorial  entitled  ■PTC  on 
Monopolies."  from  the  Times -Picayune 
of  New  Orlean.5.  La  :  an  editorial  en- 
titled "What  Congress  May  Do  About 
Monopoly."  from  the  St.  Petersburg 
(Pla.)  Times;  an  editorial  entitled  "For 
Competitive  Enterprise"  from  the 
Tampa  "Fla.  >  Tribune,  and  another  edi- 
torial entitled  "Monopoly  Trend."  from 
the  Asheville  Citlxen.  of  Ashevllle.  N.  C. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorials 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows : 

(From  tha  New  Orleana  Timaa-Picayuna  of 
March  13.  1947 1 

rrc  OK  MOMOPOLiEa 

In  a  special  report  tba  Fadaral  Trade  Com- 
mission has  preaented  Congraas  with  the 
factual  basis  for  action  in  case  It  decides  to 
cooperate  with  the  Truman  administration 
In  staying  the  monopolistic  trend  In  tha 
Nation's    Industry. 

Aa  evidence  of  the  unhealthy  trend,  the 
Commission  reports  that  about  1.800  sub- 
atantlal  manufacturing  and  processing  com- 
panies have  been  paasad  out  through  merger 
or  purchaae  since  1940.  and  that  343  of  them 
have  fallen  into  tba  banda  of  It  of  tba  blg- 
gaat  national  cecporatlona.  Indubitably  tha 
mergers  have  dona  Injury  to  tba  system  of 
free  competitive   enterprise. 

The  point  about  the  margera  or  purchasaa 
that  saama  moat  to  concern  the  Commu- 
alon  u  that  thay  have  achlavad  largely 
through  the  sale  of  tba  aaaata  of  one  com- 
pany to  a  larger  on»— a  device  by  which  the 
Intent  of  the  Clayton  anutruat  law  u  nulli- 
fied The  FTC  ts  empowarMl  to  pravant  mar- 
gers  through  capital  aUMll  aequtaltlona  If 
the  reault  would  prooioM  aMmopoly,  but  tha 
merger  of  physical  proparttaa  through  aalea 
of  aaaets  bypassaa  tha  law  Tha  CommU- 
Mod.  of  9om9,  •Avocatea  tha  paaaafa  •!  tba 
UaUWiM  Mil  «•  plttf  tha  loopbel*. 
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Unqueationably  tba  Kefauvar  blU— and 
any  laglalatlon  looking  to  tba  mor^  vtforoja 
proaacutlon  of  monopolies  and  collualva 
practlcea  will  meat  stiff  opposition  In  Co  i- 
greaa.  Aalda  from  the  objectlona  of  groupa 
tliat  might  coma  tinder  scrutiny,  there  Is  a 
school  which  saca  no  menace  In  the  growth  of 
tb*  giant  corporationa  For  instance,  tba 
cbatnnan  of  tba  board  of  Weatinghouse  te- 
cently  argued  tbat  there  are  automatic  llm  u 
on  the  size  of  the  big  buslncaa  concerns  te- 
cause  sooner  or  later  "the  expanding  corpo- 
ration becomea  too  unwieldy  to  copa  aritb  ita 
competition."  Contcridlng  tbat  after  •  c«!r- 
Uln  point  tba  big  organlaatlon  begins  to  bog 
down  In  red  tape  and  bureaucracy,  be  main- 
tained tlukt  when  a  company  attempts  to 
dominate  more  than  40  percent  of  a  given 
market  It  bagtoa  to  loae  a  portion  of  lu  buii- 
neaa  to  compatttora. 

ObTloualy.  however.  If  one  company  can 
take  40  percent  of  tba  national  market,  tiiat 
doeant  leave  room  for  many  corporationa  of 
a  similar  size.  Domination  of  two  or  tb:ea 
national  corporationa  In  any  field  of  en- 
deavor la  hardly  the  American  Idea  of  f  ea 
competitive  enterprise.  But  the  trend  la  in 
that  direction. 

The  Commlaalon  makea  one  pertinent 
point,  frequently  overlooked  by  thoaa  «bo 
find  no  menace  In  the  concentration  and  sIm 
of  Industries:  That  If  we  bava  a  prlvit* 
supergovernment  of  Industry  It  will  have  to 
be  regulated  or  contrclled  by  a  political 
supargofmment .  Our  alternative  to  thia 
devaiopnant  is  the  maintenance  not  merely 
of  free  enterprlae  but  of  "free  competitive 
enterprise"  which  requires  a  minimum  of 
regtilatlon. 

I  Prom   tba  8t.  Petersburg   (Fla.)    Tlmea  of 
February  34.   1947 1 

WHAT  coNoaaas  scat  do  ABotrr  monopolt 

Congreaa  la  becoming  monopoIy-conacl)ua 
again  Tba  problem  U  ralaed  by  small-bual- 
neaa  men  awplainlng  about  the  encroa:h- 
BMBtt  of  btg  business,  by  big-buslneas  men 
iwiMplalnliig  about  unrealistic  provisions  of 
the  antltruat  laws,  and  by  business  In  gen- 
eral complaining  about  lat>or  unions,  wfclcb 
are  etempt  from  antitrust  prosecution. 

The  laaue  la  not  antl-  or  pro-monop3ly. 
Aa  Congraaalonal  Quarterly  polnta  out.  mo- 
nopoly. Ilka  am.  baa  no  avowed  frlcnda  on 
Capitol  Rill.  Everybody  is  against  It  Hut. 
like  sin.  It  Is  hard  to  regulate.  Deroocritlo 
govammanta  have  been  struggling  with  the 
problam  aver  since  an  Engtuh  court  in  1004 
haad*d  down  an  opinion  condemning  a  con- 
spiracy to  monopoltxa  London's  supply  of 
plsying  cards.  In  tha  United  StatM,  con- 
gressional interest  dstea  from  the  18110's, 
when  It  became  apparent  that  the  common 
law  no  longer  waa  sufficient  to  cope  with  ex- 
panding Induatrlal  emplraa.  Today  mora 
than  60  lawa  on  the  subject  ara  In  e(Te<  t. 

Now  in  tba  •ft«rflMtb  of  war.  which  r«« 
suited  In  an  tbarWMai  •oncentratlon  of  seo« 
nomic  powar,  tha  qtMatton  of  preaerving  'rac, 
privata,  aoMlpatUlve  enterprise  In  a  demo* 
•rati*  HMlMf  arlsaa  at  almost  every  tuffl. 
"f  tha  priiblems  ara  aliMMl 
<llt  llttM  of  bMMft  pf«« 
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A3Stt 


2    Prohibit 
qpKsltInn  of 


of  TtXAB.  Democrat,  haa  two  pro- 
t«  curb  tmfair  practlcee  that   raaka 
competition  too  ona-aldad. 

Aa  aaK>4bar  aMnafMa,  Mod  pricaa  ara  dl- 
rertly  averted  by  the  coat  o*  keeping  over- 
worked aotl  produrttve,  In  the  South  and 
elaawbere.  Imreaalntr  farm  «••  of  fertlllaar 
m  tba  face  of  a  world-wMa  afciatsge  haa  dl- 
rreted  aoagraaatacai  attaadftoa  to  th«t  Indua- 
try.  Tba  ^uaaUea  at  rooaopoty  baa  arlacn 
ever  tba  opan«l«is  at  tba  florida  Hardrock 
}baaa  Bzport  >Baniiatlnn  wtilcb  the  Fed- 
found  to  control 
a  cartel  ar- 
producers. 
in  tba 
of  diaeaaalaaa  atouft  moBopoly 
raMroada  aisA  ate  lines,  oil  Mad  gaa. 
la  puwaa.  aawapapara  and  ncwa  aarv- 
lB8««noe.  and  atomic  enar^y-  While 
la  tba  subject  at  aapaaata  raeomnamda- 
tloau.  the  active  antlmonopcllsta  ara  gann- 

bTMd    Uaaa    of 

aro    pr»- 

to: 

1.  Piorlte  lar  WmttnH  cbartcr  of  cocpora- 

aSrtet    ataadnrda   of    corporata 


through  ac- 
oa  ra%uira  FTC  appcoval 


3.  Berlaa  tba  patent  lawa  to  prohibit  at- 
ti>^^'-f  raatrktlve  conditlona  of  manuiac- 
ture.  sake,  or  price  to  patent  llcansaa. 

4.  IteJaa  r'^piTTft^^'TT'  ''*^^^—  and  dtrcctota 
•iailty  Iteblo  for  atiff  panaUUea  foi  viola  Uaa 
•g  aatiuuak  law. 

gaaator  O'lCaaojuT.  of  Wyoming.  Deiiu>- 
•ak,  and  probably  Ham  beat  informed  aian 
lA  CODgraaa  on  hiinlnaaa  pcacticca,  boida  tbat 
IMaral  cl>artex  la  tlM  baaie  lamady.  Aa  be 
«B|)Uinad  racantly.  tha  big,  modarn  coipora- 
Wqm^  ta  in  a  sort  of  no-man's  land,  rafipoualble 
to  nobody,  too  Ug  to  ba  controlled  by  the 
fHa*TT.  iaaufflclently  regulated  by  the  Federal 
Oarenunent.  Corporationa  chartered  by 
States  frequently  grow  to  a  slae  larger  than 
the  State  which  chartered  them.  They  are 
beyond  the  control  even  of  their  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  widely  dispersed  stock- 
holders. 

■M  whothcr  tha  current  Cosigraaa  aaacta 
few  or  many  regulatory  measures,  the  prob- 
lem of  policing  business  and  industry  steadily 
grows  bigger,  even  under  existing  laws.  Much 
of  tbii  taapoaalbiltty  falla  on  tha  Aatltruat 
Dlvialon  of  the  Department  of  Justice,  which 
haa  a  modast  gLVOCOOO  appropriation  for  tha 
curtaiH  y«v  aad  U  «MMatt?«ly  aUocated 
ta.500,000  In  the  new  budget.  Tha  latter 
figure  repreaenta  only  gl  out  of  every  116,000 
wHlcb  FNiidH*  TirbBUM  propaaaa  to  apand 
on  tha  Fadaral  OoTammant  aa  a  whole. 

Tha  coat  of  enforcing  antltrtwl  rafvlatlons 
through  tbi*  agency  lo  paanuta  lb  a  nation 
whl«h  !•  approaching  a  gaoo.OOOjQOOjOOO  aeon- 
ony.  Tat  aoma  economy-minded  Mambera 
of  Ooograaa  wmild  slash  thIa  minor  appro- 
Mi  at  tba  aaioa  time  that  It  la  pro- 
to  pU«  mora  reapnruilblllty  on  tba 
Ml  SmMoa.  WhUa  many  otbar  f««M 
flf  ••onoMf  mn  be  }ustifled.  it  doM  boi  aaba 
mam  to  handcuff  tb«  CM  M  Um  Mm»r  who 
li  fbMd  with  a  blMMT  Jm  0f  fUMitng^the 
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•BBeoMtratten  of  powvr  1b 
•mall  number  of  giant  organlsatlona. 
Oosifraaa  that  IJOO 
fmbowad  tip  by  par 
sinee  iMi.  I»  np«itad  tiaat  lb  at  tba  coun- 
try's largaal  iwpwXbw  haT*  booidit  up  341 
smrilar  firaas.  or  an  average  <rf  13  companlea 
each. 

I  la  not  to  say  tbat  the  outlock  for  small 
la  wholly  black.    It  la  revealed  that 
the  total  asseta  of  snaU  manufacttn-lng  finna, 

t —  d  dorlBg  tkH  war  by  abBost  ISO  \*r- 

cemt,  tiMB*  at  mmtmmL  masiafactnrtng  &ma 
by  )«Bt  under  100  percent,  and  tboae  of  large 
coneama  by  about  36  percent  Fnrthennixc. 
a  atwdy  made  In  the  Department  of  Ccun- 
naeree  atiews  that  there  were  by  the  micdle 
ot  IM9  asore  individual  firms  in  the  tnjslxieaa 
pofMilaaion  than  before  the  war.  more  even 
than  hi  ItOb,  and  thtt  o*  the  new  businrssca 
well  a\-er  96  percent  were  in  the  bracket  oi 
those  having  Icaa  than  50  empioyeea. 

Bat  the  fact  that  small  bualneaa  still  finds 
•ppcvtuiutiea  In  tbe  American  economy  doea 
the  steady  -tn^i  pen^lsient 
tbe  Anutruat  DIviszon  of  tbe 
It  at  J'ueticc  aloae  can  supply, 
the  moat  dsaaaUtliig  things  tlselr 
critics  have  said  at  the  BepnbUcana  ■  that 
they  are  aw:  opollaas  at  heart,  gtvlng  coiUy 
np  service  to  tbe  true  Ideal  of  ti9*  entcrpt-lse. 
The  way  th^y  act  «•  tha  asodest  budget  re- 
quest of  the  AatNrwB*  Diflrtca  and  upon  the 
■Hauver  blD.  whicb  would  aaaend  tbe  Anti- 
trust Act  to  block  the  purcliase  of  a  oim- 
p— y1  aaaets  If  tbe  traaaactlcn  would  tend 
ka  piaaaote  monopoly,  will  go  far  to  prove 
tbat  acauaatlea — or  to  rcCute  It. 

HeailngB  are  betiifr  held  on  the  antitmat 
appropriation  tar  t94B.  President  Truman 
baa  aabed  tor  gMM^MO  as  agamt  tbe  •!,- 
Mt.009  bebig  apmt  tMla  ymm.  The  1&48  fig- 
nre  to  no«tea4  heweatr.  aa  la  abosni  by  the 
fart  that  the  Mgheat  a»t«W»t  appropriaJon 
In  history  was  the  ga.S&JSb  allowet:  In  194a. 
and  the  enet  lirflationa  abaca  then  mafc&  tba 
194*  requeat  Icaa  ta  actual  paachaatng  prwer 
thm  tbe  1943  sMn.  Tet,  aa  the  FTC  report 
and  otbar  flgares  show,  ti.e  need  tor  antitrust 
entoreeaaent  and  vital  cbangea  In  tha  law  la 
greater  in  l-»  tkrn  it  waa  In  1943. 

(From  tba  AahevUl*  {¥.  C.)  Cltiicn  of  l<itrch 
It.  19471 

MOMorOLT    TMItS 

A  high  level  of  Induatrlal  actmcy  and 
e*pandtt)f  capital  ■■••t*  during  and  after 
the  war  tiicuuirafd  aeaM  large  companies  to 
practice  a  bualm—  polley  of  InteKratiou. 
One  eaample  ia  provided  by  a  (frug  ftrm  which 
acquired  88  smaller  companlea  by  outrlgbt 
purchane  from  1940  to  194«  Tha  purctaaaaa 
tneltided  manirfflcturera  of  baby  fonda,  aoor 
waxes,  and  Insect Ictdaa  •■  iPItt  M  a^ar  drtig 
mantjfaeturera  and  wlHlMbisnt  Tina,  the 
pirrrhnalng  company  was  able  to  eataMiah 
effective  control  ovrr  manufacture,  diatrlhsi- 
tkm.  and  sale  of  many  allk>d  produrta,  tbua 
Intagrating  Ha  operation. 

DOOT  t!rt«  anrt  of  pr«««ce  rfmKtltute  n 
dangrrntis  tandencjr  «owaH  BMrnopoiyT  Tbe 
rat  Trade  OuiMbUlHW.  WMCb  IMM  MMkl  a 


the  giant  itael  eorparattona  have 
bought  up  ao  many  steel  dniaa  coaaponica 
that  they  now  produce  in  pmrnax  of  the 
•ountry'a  output  aa  agalnal  10  parcam  ba- 
tore  the  war. 

The  rcaaedy.  If  aaiy  la  aaadad.  Bay  He  la 
lawa  to  favUd  pRvebaaa  of  a  coi 
if  tbe  txanaactlosk  woabl  pnanoaa 
The  preaeat  antltruat  regatatloaa  apparawkly 
are  inadequate  to  prevent  aucb 


"WW" 


lMHWIil*dM  Pfclf*  WH  ••  __ 

rather  thaa  iii>IHWI<     WH^  •MOaalva  irowth 
•an  be  harmful,    Tto  ¥90  fMM  ^m*  inatauca 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  A.  WILLIS  ROBERTSON 

or  iMaiwii 

IN  THE  SEWATE  C*  THE  OTfTTBD  STATES 

Thursdatt,  June  i  (.Wgislaiite  day  of 
Tuesday.  Jumt  1).  i94i 

Mr.  ROBERTSON  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
there  be  printed  in  the  Appendix  ol  the 
Rkou)  an  editorial  entitled  "We  Should 
Know  Better,"  by  M.  A.  Hiiabard.  execu- 
tive .secrrtary.  Vlrfinta  Panm  Bureau 
PederatitTn,  appearing  tn  the  Virginia 
Farm  Bureau  News. 

There  bein^  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscoeb, 
as  foUows: 

WE    SHOtrU)    KNOW    BETTEB 

(By    M.    A.    Hubbard,    executive    secretary, 
Virginia  Farm  Bureau  Federation) 

Tbe  reciprocal  trade  agreemenu  program 
under  which  the  United  States  Is  attempting 
to  work  out  wtth  other  nations  some  sensi- 
ble and  constructive  adjtistments  In  Inter- 
national tarlg  bacrlera  U  getting  a  Uttla 
more  than  Us  share  of  unjust  and  Ill-founded 
criticism  from  people  who.  Judging  from 
their  piuaiawiewu,  bat*  tabM.  a  very 
narrow  view  of  tbe  aMuatlon. 

y/^  ^0  generally  ynp"'""^"*  In  out  opln> 
lone  tbat  la  Grdai  to  ba9«  eaaUBued  pros- 
perity m  thia  oauatry  we  must  malnuin 
our  export  markcta  for  the  •urpluaes  which 
we  piuduw.  However,  we  ar«  by  do  ■•■■• 
la  agra*nwt  oo  tbe  aublact  eC  IbNMrti 
w«  want  to  seU  but  genaaaUy  wa  balk  llk« 
a  ilck  mule  when  other  natlona  wish  to  aell 
us  aomethlng— Ux)  many  og  «•  tbink  that 
international  trade  ahould  be  a  one-way 
atreet.  Tboae  of  ua  who  thiBk  of  Interna- 
tlanal  ttada  la  tbla  munucr  are  guilty  of 
mtMMtod  tblnking.  to  say  tha  leaM. 

The  atandard  of  living  at  any  nation  may 
be  measured  by  a  very  simple  formula: 
Total  prodtictlon  pittj  biiporta  ailntia  eaporta 
equals  the  total  of  goods  and  eervtea*  avatt- 
Able  for  doma^tM  mmmmi^mon.  Whenever 
eaporte  eoaalalentty  sbnad  iMpnrti  our 
•taaibrd  tt  Mvlag  la  lowered— tMi  raiaad. 
Obdif  UM  wapwiwl  Uade  agraoNMttto  pro- 
gfMb  «•  it«  bMMblMbg  »o  bring  "—^  - 
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TAliL*  to  th«  (ooda  and  lerrlccs  made  avail - 
through  txpofta  to  peoples  In  foreign 
While   our    preaent    policy    of    per- 

_   our   ezporta   to   Taatly   exceed    the 

MB^unl  and  value  of  Imports  may  be  fully 

by   T*— ***!  eOMrgency  conditions, 

fiuiowed  for  aay  coneldwable  period  sucb 

{ loUcy    can    only    lead    to   the    early    ex- 

of  our  iiatxiral  resouccee  and  the 

t  of  our   people.     It  U  high 

we  stopped   thinking  of  our  supplies 
luch  things  as  Iron,  copper,  and   petro- 
as  Inexhaustible  and  give  some  thought 
:he  conserTstlon  of  these  materials  along 
our  vital  sou. 
jjven   here   in  the  South  there   are  those 
would    gladly    consign    the    reciprocal 
agreements    program    to    the    ashcan. 
t    disposition,    may    we    ask.    do    these 
propose    to    make    of    the    Souths 
enijrmous  surpluses  of  tobacco  and  cotton? 
her  than  let  these  commodities  rot  In  our 
ehousea.  might   It  not  be   better   to  ex- 
them  for  some  of  the  potash,  nickel, 
chrome,    manganese,    ore.    rubber,    and 
Ingredients   along   with   a  great   many 
•dtltloaal  Items  In  short  supply  which  our 
rn  inds   across    the   seas   can   furnish   us   to 
th  ■   mutvul    advantage   of    all    parties   con- 
cerned^ 

/et  us  not  again  shut  ourselves  up  like 
a  :1am  behind  tariff  walls  reaching  to  the 
sk  '  or  stick  our  heads  In  the  sand  like  an 
OS1  rich  and  try  to  fool  ourselves  Into  thlnk- 
ini :  that  we  can  get  along  and  let  the  rest 
of  the  world  go  hang.  If  we  do  this,  even- 
tu  illy  we  will  learn  to  our  sorrow  that  the 
to  mortal  query.  "Am  I  my  brother's  keeper?", 
hi  I  economic  as  well  as  spiritual  impllca- 
Ucns. 

Vc  should  know  by  now  that  excessively 
hi  ;h  tariffs  not  only  lead  to  economic  stag- 
na  Lion  here  and  abroad — worse  still,  they 
let  d  to  warl 


School  Lancbet 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HARLEY  M.  KILGORE 

or  WOT  tttanru 
tJi  THI  8SNATK  OF  THl  UNITKD  8TA 

rHur$dav.  Junt  3  (leoiMlattve  day  of 
Tuf^day,  Junt  l*,  /Mf 

Mr  KttXX}lia  Mr.  PrMld«nt.  X  Mk 
uiianimoun  cnttMnt  to  hiiv«  prtntt^  tn 
U  fl  Ittcoae  M  •ditoriHl  pnliilKd  "School 
hmitttr"  whieh  tppMrnd  in  ihp  r»ir- 
Riiml  (W  Vi  )  T\m»n  of  Juna  t,  1941 

Th*r«  b«lni  no  oblnuon,  th«  •dltorlat 
w  IS  ord*r«d  to  b«  printed  in  the  Rico«d, 
m  (uUowi: 

•OHMi  LOMCNM 

W«rt  Virtinia  has  b«Mi  alaiaat  th*  |UtM« 
m  I  State  in  the  uperatMm  o(  the  national 
Mnnnl  llinnh  program  How  It  has  worked  in 
tl  li  ttato  baa  been  carefully  examined  by 
ai  ttherttles  of  the  United  States  Department 
01  Agriculture  In  the  current  edition  of  the 
p  ibltcation  rood  Supplies  and  Markeu  ap- 
p  rars  the  following  summary.  It  should  be 
oi  Interest  to  all  who  are  interested  In  the 
at  boots  and  in  the  way  West  Virginians  have 
n  sponded  to  the  school -lunch  program. 

It  reads: 

The  »>m  Is  almple  enough.  School -lunch 
« jrkara  want  to  feed  children  well— con- 
M  itMkUy — becauaa  good  nutrition  la  an  im- 
p  rtant  element  In  good  health.  Oood 
h  »alth  Is  precious  not  only  to  the  child,  but 
t<    the  community  and  the  Nation. 

In  operation,  diverse  elements  compoaa  the 
p  'ogram,  and  hundreds  of  different  indl- 
▼  duals  have  a  part  In  running  It.    Some- 


iM 


tlmaa  aaaentlals  of  one  kind  or  another  are 
miaslng. 

Money  Itself  waa  missing  In  a  West  VlrglnU 
mining  community  In  late  AprU.  Miners  had 
been  out  on  strike.  With  savings  gone  and 
debu  at  the  store,  they  were  unable  to  find 
the  few  pennies  per  meal  that  are  the  par- 
ents' share  of  school-lunch  expense.  So  It 
was  up  to  the  teacher  to  save  the  program. 
With  money  from  her  own  purse,  she  bought 
food  and  served  lunch  as  usual 

Callers  came  through  the  woods  to  see  this 
school  early  in  May.     Outside  It  was  raining 
and  the  pathway  up  to  the  plain  frame  build- 
ing was  coated  with  mud      Inside  in  pleas- 
ant, warm  surroundings  children  sat  down  to 
a  nutritious  meal;  delicious  llma-bean  soup, 
salad  of  diced  apple  and  raisins,  whole-wheat 
bread  and  margarine,  and  half  pints  of  fresh 
milk.     There  were  second  helpings  for  chil- 
dren who  finished  what  was  on  their  plates. 
Everyone  had  seconds,  and  some  had  thirds. 
Whafs  missing   may  vary   from  place  to 
place,  and  so  may  major  obstacles.     In  most 
cases,  though,  all  the  essentials  are  available, 
and  the  programs  move  in  accustomed  chan- 
nels    The  point  U  that,  when  obstacles  do 
exist,  they  are  generally  overcome;  and  inkt 
the    national    school-lunch    program    Is    in 
busy,    effective    operation    In    hundreds    of 
American  communities     The  individual  pro- 
grams are  keyed  to  a  common  problem;  that 
<rf  contributing  a  nourishing,  well  balanced 
meal,  or  at  least  mUk.  to  youngsters'  dally 
diets 

At  one  end  of  the  school-lunch  operation 
are  the  Nation's  farmers.    To  them  the  pro- 
gram frequently  means  a  bigger  market — fre- 
quently a  market  for  foods  that  might  not 
otherwise  be  absorbed   In   normal  channels. 
At  the  other  end  are  the  children— from  city 
flats,     village     cottages,     rural     farms.     The 
BChool-lunch  program  Is  to  bring  these  two 
together.     Solving    It   Is   a   vast   cooperative 
enterprise  in  which  Federal  and  State  gov- 
•rnmenia  participate   with   the  community. 
Congress  hss  enacted   school -lunch   legis- 
lation   and    appropriates    large    amounta   of 
money  to  help  pay  school-lunch  cosu.     The 
United    States    Department    of    Agriculture 
helps  to   administer   the   program,   working 
both    with    farmers    and    the    States      The 
States  underwrite  their  substantial  share  of 
school-lunch    costs     State    legislators    and 
•xecutlve  staffs  turn  over  to  locsl  suthorltles 
most    of    the    Job    of    feeding    the    children. 
And  these  locsl  offlclsls  enlist  many  mure  In 
the  program.     They  turn  to  parent  groupa, 
to  teachers,  to  paid  workers,  to  many  othera 
to  SM  that  the  children  eat  well 

tn  eotne  programs,  adulta  Mil  on  the  ohil* 
dren  themselvM  to  do  part  of  th«  wmk  Out 
in  Uurel  rurk  W.  Vit..  llM  pvttMMNU  iMllrVMi 
there  M  valualtt*  »«p«rlMMt  IM  liyjllll  who 

Mb  vim  ItMMH  MfVlUM  t 

TlKNIlll  IMMy  I*  avallalila  (or  a  paid  MMi 
this  prinotpal  daily  swiMiryiiias  a  taam  ot  two 
pupifa  wtM  prapars  the  meaU  tut  id  and  a 
•MMd  piMlr  wiM  tUan  up  Work  taama  t*lM 
tunu.  Tho  prtn«tpal  got  his  food  prtpM»* 
tlun  asparlanoa  working  In  reaiauranu  when 
be  waa  a  eollege  student 

In  other  places,  cooking  Is  done  by  volun- 
teers, and  m  still  others  by  a  professional 
staff.  Eating  arrangemenu.  too.  vary.  Chil- 
dren may  eat  at  long  play  Ubles.  at  cafeteria 
Ubles.  or  st  their  own  daaka.  One  school  may 
meet  the  fruit  requirement,  for  example,  by 
serving  peaches,  another  pears,  and  a  third 
apples.  But  the  meals  are  constant  In  one 
respect:  they  must  meet  five  rigid  dietary 
requirements  of  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agrlctilture. 

Variations  In  the  school  lunch  pattern 
do  not  change  lU  essential  nature.  In  hun- 
dreds oi  communities  all  over  the  Nation, 
children  have  at  least  one  good  meal  a  day 
because  they  eat  the  lunches  provided  under 
the  national  school-lunch  program.  The 
operatlona  dMcrlbed  In  this  piece  were  all 


observed  In  West  Virginia.  But  they  are 
typical  of  the  hvmdreds  of  other  programa  In 
other  places. 

The  teacher's  reaoxirce fulness  enriches  the 
program  In  many  places.  Take,  for  example, 
the  2-room,  rural  school  In  a  mining  com- 
munity In  Boone  County,  W.  Va. 

Many  of  these  pupils  had  never  heard  of 
figs.  Since  one  object  of  the  school-lunch 
program  Is  to  teach  goof.  eating  habits,  the 
teacher  worked  carefully  as  she  introduced 
these  pupils  to  their  unfamiliar  food.  First 
she  aroused  curiosity  by  snnounclng  she  had 
a  food  new  to  all  of  them.  Then  she  dis- 
played specimens  and  explained  what  they 
were.  With  this  Introduction,  she  developed 
a  lesson  on  figs  that  led  the  chUdren  to 
geography  and  nature  study.  By  lunch  time, 
when  each  child  held  a  flg  In  hU  own  hand, 
the  fruits  signified  new  fscts  and  distant 
places.  They  were  eaten  with  Interest  and 
enjoyment. 

Though  the  children  might  not  care,  their 
parents  might  have  been  Interested  In  the 
source  of  this  mineral-rich  fruit.  It  came 
to  the  West  Vlrgnla  school  because  the  Fed- 
eral Government  had  bcught  a  portion  of 
the  large  1947  crop  from  Pacific  coast  growers 
to  relieve  a  distressed  market. 

Out  In  Barboursvllle  (also  In  West  Vir- 
ginia), the  Junior  high  school  has  no  lunch 
room,  though  300  children  must  be  served 
dally.  The  principal  has  organized  feeding 
facilities  In  four  classrooms.  In  two, 
students  each  day  set  up  extra  chairs  so  that 
120  may  be  served  In  each.  The  other  two 
rooms  seat  the  remaining  children.  Traya 
are  filled  In  an  aisembly-Une  system  nnd 
picked  up  by  the  students.  They  return 
their  own  dishes  after  they  have  eaten. 
Cooks  clean  off  the  tables,  the  1  o'clock  class 
removes  the  extra  chairs,  and  the  students 
go  back  to  book  learning.  The  entire  Itmch 
operation  Is  completed  in  40  minutes. 

These  random  experiences  In  West  Vir- 
ginia are  typical  examples  of  courage.  In- 
genuity, resourcefulness,  and  leadership. 
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Soath  Carolina  Again  Exceeds  Armj 
Qnota 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BURNET  R.  MAYBANK 

Of  ■otrra  mmuma 
Iff  THl  iiWATi  or  TMi  WWmO  IITAT« 

Thumday.  Jun§  J  (hgltlaiup  day  of 
Twkday,  Jun§  />«  iUI 

Mr.  MAYBANK,  Mr.  FrHld«nt,  X  Mk 
untnlmoui  eonMint  to  hivn  prtnt0d  tn  th« 
Appondix  of  tho  Ricord  an  ediioiul  «n- 
titled  "Bouth  Carolina  Aialn  Kxotodi 
Army  Quota,"  publUhed  In  the  Anderion 
Independent,  of  Anderion,  8.  C. 

The  Senate  Is  now  dlscu.s.slng  the  draft 
measure  and  although  I  do  not  entirely 
agree  with  the  editorial,  I  wUh  to  point 
out  that  on  every  occas.sion  the  volunteers 
from  South  Carolina  have  exceeded  the 
quota  for  our  State.  I  understand  that 
the  bill  provides  that  recognition  shall 
be  given  in  cases  where  the  quotas  are  ex- 
ceeded, and,  of  course,  my  thought  is  to 
have  my  State  receive  that  recognitioa 

So  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
the  editorial  printed  in  the  Appendix  of 
tie  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edito- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Rxccu.  as  follows: 


•OtrrH    CAROUNA     AGAra     ZXCEEDS    ABMT    QUOTA 

While  the  brass  hats  In  Washington  are 
vailing  to  Congress  that  volunteers  aren't 
keeping  the  ranks  of  the  Army  filled,  South 
Carolina  has  again  exceeded  Its  monthly  re- 
cruitment quota. 

The  tears  of  the  generals,  of  course,  are 
being  shed  on  behalf  of  the  draft.  If  some 
of  them  had  their  way  they  would  slap 
everyone  In  the  Army,  put  us  all  under  the 
boot  and  have  a  high  old  time  running  the 
country. 

But  In  Anderson  and  In  South  Carolina 
and  In  many  another  Southern  State  the 
volunteers  outstrip  the  quotas  each  month. 
Still,  the  Army  says  the  volunteer  quotas 
are  not  being  filled. 

That  brings  up  the  question  as  to  what  is 
happening  In  the  other  States. 

Northern  and  Eastern  States— or  their 
minority  blocs — have  been  the  most  vocifer- 
ous of  all  In  demanding  this  or  that  Inter- 
national action. 

At  the  same  time  they  have,  apparently, 
been  falling  down  on  the  Job  of  volunteer- 
ing for  Army  service  and  providing  the 
country  with  power  to  take  action. 

South  Carolina  Is  doing  Its  part  to  keep 
the  Army's  strength  up  to  peacetinae  stand- 
ards. 

Draft-minded  Senators  from  other  States 
should  be  reminded  of  this  fact. 


Pro-Maraiial]  Plan  Press,  Films  To  Get 
Fifteen  Millions 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  J.  WILLIAMS 

or  DELAWARE 

IN  THE  SBNATl  OF  THI  UNITKD  STATES 

Thursday.  June  3  (legLilative  day  of 
Tuesday,  June  1) ,  1948 

Mr,  WILUAMS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  Inserted  In 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  article 
which  appeared  In  yesterday'R  Wa.'^hinp- 
ion  Times-Herald  entitled  "Pro-Marshall 
Plan  PreM.  Fllmi  To  Oet  Fifteen  MIN 
llonn." 

It  would  bt  Intereatlna  to  know  how 
mu(h  of  the  cnthUAiHum  diAplnypd  by 
UtfdO  puMt1«om  tor  thp  Mf^i  "11  nlan 

WM  iMMTHtd  toy  thi*  I '  r  « 

atitm  niitliti  iui>«i*i 

Thtrt  b«lnf  no  <it  >  .,  tho  i^nMt 
«M  ordMMl  to  bt  prinitd  m  th«  Rworb. 
M  foliowa; 

fkO'M^MHAM.  ^u*m  l*akM,  rn.M»  To  On? 
FirrvsM  Uiu-ioun 

( By  Wlllardld wards) 

A  selected  few  American  newspapers  and 
magaslnss  which  shouted  the  loudest  for  ths 
•44)00,000,000  Marahall  plan  are  to  share  ap- 
proximately $6,000,000  a  year  under  the  proj- 
ect. It  was  learned  yesterday. 

Another  110.000.000  annually  Is  to  be  dl- 
Tided  between  book  publishers  and  motion- 
picture  producers  who  slmUarly  were  active 
in  the  propoganda  campaign  for  the  foreign 
spending  experiment. 

The  $15,000,000  fund,  contributed  by  Amer- 
ican taxpayers,  will  be  used  to  subsidize  and 
boost  the  foreign  circulation  of  those  publi- 
cations which  earned  the  State  IDepartment's 
favor  by  eealous  advocacy  of  the  Marshall 
program. 

The  House  Appropriations  Committee 
heard  the  details,  at  a  recent  closed-door  ses- 
sion. Members  catisUcally  commented  that 
the  money  obviously  was  a  regard  for  services 
rendered. 


A  milllon-dollar-a-year  subsidy  for  the 
Paris  edition  of  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune, 
one  of  the  most  vociferous  exponents  of  the 
foreign  spending  scheme,  topped  the  list  of 
t>eneflt2. 

The  Paris  Herald  would  receive  $827,000 
yearly  for  a  proposed  sale  of  75,000  copies 
dally  In  the  occupied  rone  In  Germany.  The 
blocked  German  marks  It  receives  for  such 
sales  would  be  turned  over  to  the  Govern- 
ment. Another  $150,000  a  year  would  be  paid 
the  Herald  Tribune  for  circulation  of  Its 
Paris  edition  In  the  occupied  zone  In 
Austria. 

ONK   HTJNDKED  AND  TEN   THOUSAND   DOLLABS   FOB 
TIMES 

The  New  York  Times  would  receive  $110,000 
a  year  which  was  its  estimated  cost  of  selling 
20.000  copies  in  the  German  occupied  zone 
of  Its  Sunday  weekly  overseas  edltio/i. 

The  principal  magazine  beneficiaries  and 
the  yearly  sums  they  would  receive  for  cir- 
culation  are   as  follows: 

Life  magazine,  $853,000  of  which  $663,000 
would  be  for  publication  in  England.  $100,000 
for  publication  In  France,  and  190,000  In 
Italy. 

Time  magazine,  $360,000.  of  which  $330,- 
000  would  be  for  publication  in  England 
and  $30,000  for  publication  in  Italy. 

Newsweek  magazine.  $200,000,  of  which 
$129,000  would  be  for  publication  In  England 
and  $71.0C0  In  Italy. 

Reader's  Digest.  $305,000,  of  which  $200,000 
would  be  for  a  French  edition  and  $105,000 
for  an  Italian  edition. 

cncxnjinoN  boostkb 

J.  Noel  Macy,  assistant  director  of  the 
office  of  international  information  of  the 
State  Department,  who  explained  the  secret 
plan  to  the  committee,  said  these  magazines 
could  boost  their  foreign  circulation  by  two- 
thirds  with  aid  of  the  Government  subsidy. 

The  yearly  subsidy  for  publishing  the 
magazines  In  Great  Britain  alone  would  t>e 
$1,168,464,  under  the  plan.  Another  annual 
contribution  of  $6,018,422  would  be  pro- 
Tided  for  circulation  of  books  In  Britain. 

"I  supposed  this  is  advanced  as  a  part  of 
the  'stop  communism'  theory  of  the  Mar- 
ahaU  plan,"  Representative  Wiooleswobtb, 
Republican  of  Massachusetts,  noted  st  the 
hearing.  '1  should  think  England  would  be 
the  last  place  where  we  would  need  this 
program." 

tUmn  CAN'T  OWDKHnTANO 

"Don't  ittiderfttand  th*  phUoaophy  •  r  <>>ii 

Eosram  at  hII,"  cmmmmMI  fltPMa* 
Mfi,    itopuMMM    •(    WiNfMlll.       l^i.i. 

iH$M  imi¥ni_fH  Hii  lA  ddliMN  Mr  ti* 
wfmMnnff  Tim  wn  u««  um  fortifA 
mri'Mur  ih«y  riMlvt  Im  MfvKM.  nnwrkU, 

'  (i«  A  vnf  of  MUfn  MM  Amminn  Msryi 
siiiip. .1  tinu  tha  work  uf  th»  Vo4m  of  AiMrlM«" 

IMIU  Maoyt 

"It  appaani  to  b«  only  a  MhMM  to  bfttt 
thaas  paopl*  out,"  ramarkad  Ke«f«. 

Ti\t  luropaan  recovery  program  author- 
laas  the  $16,000,000  subsidy,  Macy  said,  as 
a  guarantee  of  investmenu  in  enterprises  pro- 
ducing or  distributing  informational  media. 

"These  newspapers,  magaslnes,  motion 
pictures  and  books  now  going  into  Europe 
receive  foreign  cvirrencles  which  they  are 
unable  to  convert  into  dollars."  he  told  the 
committee,  "the  fund  would  enable  them  to 
convert  these  foreign  currencies  Into  dol- 
lars." 

AU  motion  picture  companies  which  dis- 
tribute films  abroad  would  be  eligible  for 
this  purpose,  Macy  added.  These  Include 
Loews,  Paramount,  Pox,  RKO,  Universal, 
Warner  Bros.,  Coltmibia.  Monogram.  Repub- 
lic. United  Artists,  and  Belznlck. 

Macy  asserted  that  the  payments  would 
cover  only  the  actual  dollar  cost  of  produc- 
tion. No  profits  wou'd  be  involved  but  prea- 
ent losses  wotild  t)e  eliminated,  he  remarked. 


Match-Box  AdvertisiDg  of  Social  Security 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HOMER  A.  RAMEY 

or  OHIO 
Ut  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT ATIV18 

Thursday.  June  3.  1948 

Mr.  RAMEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  apropos 
my  remarks  on  the  floor  of  the  House  on 
May  24,  1948.  Congressionai.  Record, 
that  date,  page  6343,  on  the  captioned 
subject. 

Inquiry  trf  the  Advertising  Council,  Inc., 
elicited  the  statement  that  the  council 
had  not  placed  the  match-box  advertise- 
ment. I  was  referred  by  the  Council  to 
Advertising  Liaison.  OflSce  of  Govern- 
ment Reports.  Executive  Offices  of  the 
President,  which  reported  that  the 
match-box  advertisement  had  been 
placed  in  this  way: 

A  Social  Security  official  in  the  New 
York-New  Jersey  area  contacted  the  Jer- 
sey  Match  Co.  of  New  York  and  requested 
it  to,  and  it  did,  carry  the  advertisement 
as  a  public  service. 

It  has  been  definitely  established  that 
many  commercial  concerns  have  been, 
and  still  are,  running  extensive  adver- 
tising campaigns,  and,  in  connection 
with  their  ads  they  print  the  statement, 
"Presented  as  a  Public  Service. '  During 
the  war.  the  Advertising  Council.  Inc., 
was  created,  consisting  of  private  con- 
cerns allegedly  to  place  advertising  mat- 
ter In  furtherance  of  governmental  pro- 
grams, such  as  recruiting,  bond  sales, 
nurse  recruiting,  and  many  others.  The 
Council  has  been  continued  since  the  war 
and  stiil  operates. 

In  September  1842  the  Bureau  of  In- 
ternal Revenue  ruled  that  commercial 
concerns  may  deduct,  as  bu.Mness  ex- 
pense, the  coain  of  such  advertising  when 
computing  their  income  taxes.  A  copy  of 
the  Bureau's  ruling  is  attached  hereto. 

It  seema  »  rertnlnty  that  the  Jemey 
Match  Co,  of  New  York  rither  has  de- 
dttOtfftf,  or  will  dlilUt,  iH«>  rmti  of  Ihln 
mAtehtMN  ttdver(liliii  In  uomputinii  lu 

HMOBtd  tMMi 

MiiUfMily,  raab  ttpmM  U  Ml  i 
fMMonftbU  or  mommuv  mmmm  Ind* 
6mi  le  ft  iMMtAfM,  M  roMutrtd  by  Um  to* 
UnuA  Htvtnud  Cod«;  Mid  nom*  RurMU 
ftitorneya  h«v«  Mid  prlvntelr  Um  BurMHl 
•hould  not  have  madf  tMi  rulinf . 

This  brand  of  adrtrtMnr,  along  with 
so-called  institutional  advertising,  1$ 
costing  the  taxpayers  unknown  and  un- 
told millions,  perhaps  billions,  annually 
in  lost  revenue. 

(Treasury  Department,  Bureau  of  internal 
Revenue.  Washington.  Press  Service  No. 
37-47.  For  immediate  release  Tuesday, 
September  2fl,  1942 1 

Commissioner  Guy  T.  Helverlng  today 
issued  an  ofltclal  8tateme?it  of  the  policy  of 
the  Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue  regarding 
the  deduction  of  advertising  expenses  for 
tax  ptirposes.  The  Commissioner  amplified 
public  statements  on  the  same  subject  pre- 
vtoUEly  made  by  Secretary  Morgenthau  be- 
fore the  Joint  Congreasional  Committee  on 
Internal  Revenue  Taxation  on  May  28,  1942, 
and  by  the  Bureau  Itself  In  correspondence 
with  the  Association  of  National  Advertisera, 
Inc. 
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C<  mmlMloner   Helverlng'i  statement  fol- 
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-fo    b«   deductible.    •dvertUlng    expendl- 

muat  be  ordinary  and   necessary  and 

a  reasonable  relation  to  the  business 

itles  In  which  the  enterprise  U  engaged. 

Bureau  reGognlses  that  advertising  is  a 

and   legitimate   business   expense 

u  it  U  not  carried  to  an  unreasonable 

t  or  does   not   frtfmiit  an  attempt  to 

proper  tax  payments. 

Bureau  reallaas  that  It  may  be  neces- 

tot  taxpayers  now  engaged  In  war  pro- 

to   maintain,    through    advertising. 

trade  names  and  the  knowledge  of  the 

of  their  producU  and  good  will  built 

(  ver  past  years.  »o  that  when  they  return 

]  lescetUne  production   their   names  and 

quality  of  their  producU  will  be  known 

public. 

determining   whether   such   expendl- 

are  allowable,  cognlaane*  will  be  Uken 

1)    the   sUe    of    the    business.    (3)    the 

t  of  prior  advertlslnK  budgets.  (3)  the 

patronage  reasonably  to  be  expected 

future.  (4)   the  Increased  cost  of  the 

icnta  entering  Into  the  total  of  advertls- 

expendltures.    (5i    the    Introduction    of 

producu  and  added  lines,  snd  (8)   buy- 

hsblU  neceeslUted  by  war  restrictions. 

priorities,   and   by   the  unarallablllty  of 

of  the  raw  materials  formerly  fabrt- 

Into  the  advertised  producU. 

1  teasonable  expenses  Incurred  by  compa- 

In    advertlsliig    and    advertising    tech- 

to  speed  the  war  effort  among  their 

•mploy««a.  and  to  cut  down  sccldents 

unnecessary   sbeences   and    ineflBclency. 

be  allowed  as  deductions.     Also  reason* 

expenditures  for  advertisements,  tnclud- 

the  promotion  of  Government  objectives 

artlme.   such   as   conservaUon.   salvage. 

•ale  of  war  bonds,  which  are  signed  by 

•Uvertiser.   will   be   deductible   provided 

are  reasonable  and  are  not  made  In  an 

•tt^pt  to  void  proper  taxation. 

t  is  the  statutory  rasponalblllty  of  the 
u  to  determine  and  collect  Federal  taxes. 
ing  which  are  the  income  and  exceaa 
ts  taxes,  and  to  prevent  abuses  and  at- 
to  avoid  the  hltfh  tax  rates  to  which 
eas  will  be  subjected  under  the  proposed 
bill  now  before  Congress, 
lo  definite  rule  for  determining  what  Is 
aUe  m  the  case  of  expenditures  for 
can  be  laid  down  In  advance  so 
fit  all  situations  and  all  class ee  of  'ax- 
In  determining  whether  the  amounU 
reaaooable  It  U  neceeaary  to  take  Into 
all  the  facu  and  clrcumstancM 
mch  particular  case 
'  rhe  Bureau  will  consider  applications  for 
Ind  vldual  ruUngs.  It  is.  however,  btisy  with 
knnual  volume  of  work,  and  It  Is  believed 
the  t  If  taxpayers  will  keep  in  mind  the  fore- 
rules.  Individual  rulings  will 
except  under  moet  unustisl 
eir^umstani 


Ington  Post  of  June  3.  1948.  the  article 
entitled  "A  Word  In  Time": 
A  wou)  IN  ma 
The  Reverend  Bdmund  A.  Walsh,  of 
Georgetown  University,  speaking  on  com- 
munism the  other  day  at  the  annual  meet- 
ing of  the  National  Industrial  Conference 
Board,  made  some  telling  pjlnu  that  ought 
to  be  pondered  by  the  advocates  of  the  Mundt 
bill.  He  said  the  best  way  to  meet  the  Com- 
munist menace  la  to  wage  war  In  terms  of 
the  economic  and  social  needs  of  the  mo- 
ment, strengthen  our  domestic  economy,  as- 
sUt  other  people  to  do  the  same  and  to  ex- 
pose the  hollowness  of  the  Commimlst  claim 
that  Soviet  Russia  Is  the  champion  of  human 
freedom.  At  present.  Congress  appears  to  be 
following  the  opposite  course.  Bisentlal  re- 
forms and  progreaalve  meaiures  languish 
while  the  reactionary  Mundt-Nlxon  bill  Is 
pushed  The  inescapable  effect  Is  to  give 
communism  sn  sttractlve  Issue  and  democ- 
racy a  shabby  record. 
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Mwidt-Ntxoo  Bill 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  FRANK  BUCHANAN 


ATIVaB 


or   PUtMSTLVANlA 

tf  THX  HOUSB  OF  RVBIH 

Thursday.  June  J.  194t 

r  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  prob- 
__,  no  one  in  the  fleld  of  Catholicism 
ha  i  had  more  practical  e.xperlence  with 
cofimunism  than  the  Reverend  Edmund 

Walsh.  His  views  are  important, 
^—eclally  on  the  Mxmdt-Nlxon  bill,  and 
I  1  kh  to  Include  In  my  remarks  the  fol- 
low ring  editorial  appearing  In  the  Wash- 


Stalin's  Rural  Serfdom  No  Goal  for 
Farmeri 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WAT  ARNOLD 

or  ifuaovat 
IN  THE  HOCSX  OF  BBPB  ■!■  WTAITVI 

Thursday.  June  3.  1948 

Mr.  ARNOLD.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  edi- 
torial In  the  Saturday  Evening  Post  of 
May  29.  1948.  entitled  "StaUns  Rural 
Serfdom  No  Goal  for  Farmers."  should 
be  of  interest  to  the  American  farmer 
and  all  others  who  look  upon  farming  as 
one  of  the  most  essential  industries  to 
our  national  well-being.  Under  leave  to 
extend  my  remarks  I  wish  to  Include  this 
editorial  in  the  Rscou: 
iTAUiCs  itraaL  sxsfdom  mo  ooax.  roa  rsaiins 

Any  American  farmer  who  knows  what  has 
happened  to  the  Russian  peasantry  since 
1917  will  be  no  customer  for  communism. 
Tet  St  a  recent  convention  of  a  pretty  big 
farm  group  In  Denver  an  antl-Communlst 
reaolution  was  rejected. 

The  convention  was  that  of  the  Farmers 
■ducatlonal  and  Cooperative  Union  of  Amer- 
ica, which  Is  said  to  have  a  membership  of 
nearly  250  000  In  thlrt/-odd  States.  The 
union  Is  pledged  to  the  preservation  of  the 
family  farm,  which  Is  one  Russian  Institu- 
tion that  Stalin  and  aoapany  have  elimi- 
nated with  savaff*  «Ael«Mf.  The  resolution 
«H  ■ttkaitfetMl  ■•  an  amendment  to  the 
wakm^  IMi  prcgram  and  read  "We  oppose 
Imperialism,  dictatorship,  and  tgrs— Inn  In 
all  forms,  be  It  communism  or  eeosxotnlc 
royaium  which  breeds  fascum."  Tbe  argu- 
ment raised  against  this  was  that  the  tmlon's 
Approval  of  democracy  was  on  record. 
Maybe  the  reason  cited  for  the  rejection  of 
this  resolution  Is  good  enough,  but  In  view 
of  the  fact  that  the  notalest  proponenu  c< 
deoMXracy  are  supporters  of  the  regtme  In 
Moacow.  a  little  information  about  the  Com- 
munist atutude  toward  the  family  farm  may 
be  In  order. 

In  the  year  1850  Marx  and  Bngels  told  the 
Communist  League  that  successful  revolu- 
Ttr^**^  navar  "give  the  land  to  the 
■  M  fN*  property"  because  they 
would  tMcaoM  a  raacttonary  bourfaola  elaaa. 
Tbe  land,  they  said,  should  be  workatf  by 
-labor  colonlea.  ctiltlvated  by  tlM  aMOrtatsrt 
rtiral  proletariat.**  This  praaertpOOB  for 
daallng  with  ''the  land-hungry  peasant "  was 
not  followed  by  Lenin  aftar  the  1917  revolu- 
tion. He  needed  the  peasantry  to  Uquidata 


communism's  most  powerful  enemy,  the 
landowning  aristocracy,  and  to  fight  for  htm 
against  coimterrevolutlonary  armies.  He 
gave  the  peasanU  the  lands  they  seized  from 
the  aristocracy  as  •free  property";  and  the 
great  mass  of  them  supported  the  Commu- 
nist regime.  Russia  became  a  land  of  tens 
of  thousands  of  "family  farms."  But  now, 
so  years  later,  the  land  Is  the  sUte's;  it  la 
worked  by  "labor  colonies"  ••  Marx  said  it 
should  be.  so  strictly  policed  that  no  farm 
laborer  may  leave  the  soil  except  when  the 
dictatorship  decrees.  Similar  evolutions  are 
In  progresa  In  the  Communist  satellite  coun- 
tries. 

The  beginning  of  this  chsnge  came  In  the 
early  thirties,  when  Stalin  felt  firmly  enough 
established  to  deal  with  the  prosperous  peas- 
anU. or  kulaks,  who  were  developing  Into  a 
defiant  bourgeois  class,  as  Uarx  had  pre- 
dicted. With  the  help  of  the  poor  peasanu. 
the  kulaks  were  liquidated,  as  Lenin  had 
liquidated  the  Isndownlng  aristocracy.  In 
the  course  of  that  liquidation — which  In- 
cluded many  poor  but  "politically  unreliable" 
peasants  and  scattered  millions  of  farm  fam- 
ine* through  Siberian  labor  camps,  the  land 
was  brought  under  close  police  surveillance. 
The  poor  peasantry  could  then  l>e  reduced 
to  docility  through  grain  confiscations  and 
man-made  famine.  Then  eailM  the  great 
collective  state  farms. 

There  Is  the  Communist  formula  for  re- 
ducing all  free  farm  families  to  state  serf- 
dom in  a  generation.  A  poeltive  attitude 
toward  "democracy"  Is  fine,  but  It  takes  a 
negative  attitude  toward  communism  to 
make  It  clear  that  we  exclude  from  democ- 
racy the  thing  which  has  brought  millions 
to  serfdom. 
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or 

HON.  JAMES  G.  FULTOI*! 

or  rantsTLvairu 

m  THX  HOUSB  OF  RZPRBSKNTATIVCS 

Wednesday,  June  2.  1948 

Mr.  FULTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rxc- 
okD.  I  include  the  following  article  by 
Roscoe  Pound,  from  the  American  liar 
Association  Journal  for  April  1948: 
Law  SMS  Cmwrt  n*  China  -  PaoaasM  im  '.na 

(By  Roecoe  Pound.  Adviser  to  the  Mlnlitry 
of  Justice  (Chins)) 

Development  of  a  modem  eystem  of  kd- 
mlnlsterlng  Justice  aceoctftng  to  law  baa  gsne 
on  In  China  under  maaf  dMeultlea.  Under 
the  old  refflme.  a  traditional  body  of  ethical 
custom  had  been  applied  by  maguterlal  lu- 
cretlon,  which  sought  reconciliation  of  the 
parties  to  a  controversy  by  brlnglr^  them  to 
an  amicable  settlement.  In  1005  the  In:p«- 
rtal  Government  sent  a  commission  to  Eu- 
rope to  study  plans  of  national  rcconstiuc- 
tlon.  BdlcU  followed  ptuportlng  to  do  avay 
with  the  autocratic  rsflnM  and  pranlf.lng 
coDstltuUonal  monarchy.  But  there  wai  no 
Intention  of  a  real  chance,  and  a  general  pub- 
lic detnand  for  a  new  order  led  to  a  revolu- 
tloo  which  broke  out  In  October  of  1911  uid 
eolHllBalwl  In  proclamation  of  the  Republic 
at  Naiydoff  on  New  Year  s  Day  of  1913. 

There  was  little  on  which  to  build  a  con- 
stitution or  a  body  of  modem  legal  and 
political  Institutions.  But  in  Dr.  Sim  ')'at- 
sen.  the  leader  of  the  revolutlon.'iry  move- 
ment and  first  President  of  the  Republic. 
China  fotmd  a  wise,  farslghted.  and  con- 
structive builder  of  a  modern  policy  His 
wrttU^s  stand  to  Ctilnaas  eoaisUtutional  law 
much  as  the  Federalist  has  stcxxl  toward  our 
own. 
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When  the  Federal  Constitution  was  drawn 
up  in  America,  we  had  the  great  advantage 
of  strong,  well-estsbllshed  governments  In 
each  State,  all  but  one  of  which  had  already 
adopted  a  constitution  on  a  common  model 
going  back  to  Ideas  of  the  puritan  revolu- 
tion and  otherwise  much  In  the  fashion  of 
the  later  colonial  charters.  Also,  in  the 
framing  of  our  Constitution  there  were  men 
of  common  training,  learned  In  the  history 
of  Sngllsh  legal  and  political  Institutions, 
and  possessed  of  practical  experience  of  gov- 
ernment tmder  the  colonial  charters  and  the 
Bute  constitutions.  If  they  were  learned 
also  In  the  writings  of  the  seventeenth  and 
eighteenth  century  publicists,  they  had  a 
background  of  practical  political  experience 
and  of  Xngllsh  legal  and  political  writing  on 
which  to  project  It. 

In  China  there  was  a  good  statement  of 
certain  fundamentals  In  the  writings  of  Sun 
Yat-sen,  who  appreciated  the  importance  of 
building  where  possible  on  what  was  usable 
In  Chinese  uadltlon  and  Institutions.  But 
In  the  actual  framing  of  the  Chinese  con- 
stitution men  well  trained,  some  In  England, 
some  In  France,  some  in  the  United  Statea. 
aome  In  Germany,  and  some  In  Japan,  ap- 
proached the  problems  of  a  constitution 
with  different  Ideas  which  were  often  far 
from  reconcilable.  The  basis  had  to  be  com- 
parative politics  and  comparative  public  law, 
not  Chinese  experience.  Considering  the 
difficulty  of  the  task,  the  framers  of  the 
Chinese  constitution  did  their  work  wisely 
and  well. 


■LOW 


or  conmcATioN  paoDuam 

CHXE!«T    CODBB 


Codification  on  modem  lines  In  China  had 
begun  under  the  old  regime.  In  1904  the 
Imperial  Oovemment  appointed  a  commis- 
sion to  draft  a  commercial  code.  In  a  few 
months  the  commission  submitted  to  the  Em- 
peror a  draft  law  on  traders.  In  9  aitlclaa, 
and  a  draft  law  on  oomroerclal  companies, 
in  131  articles.  In  1908  a  ooomalaslon  on 
•odtflcatlon  wss  set  up  with  a  staff  of  law 
•ttidents  trained  In  Japan.  X^urope.  and  Amer- 
ica, and  a  Japanese  adviser.  This  commis- 
sion borrowed  chiefly  from  Japan,  which  had 
4b«<t«d  a  ^vfl  oode  on  the  German  model 
betwen  im  and  IIM.  Japan  bad  then  suc- 
eee<)ed  notsbly  in  modemlxatlon;  hurutrads 
of  Chinese  studenu  had  gone  to  Japan  to 
study  law;  and  the  Japanese  bad  created  a 
Juristic  vocabulary  and  produced  a  noUble 
legal  literature.  Thus  the  Chlneae  could 
find  near  at  hand  In  Japan  the  most  ad- 
vanced codification  of  the  time.  In  a  lan- 
g«iage  tbey  oould  readily  master.  The  re- 
mit was  a  draft  civil  code  for  China  which 
fulloiwiil  closely  the  JapaiiMS  and  conse- 
^[Otady  the  German  ooia. 

After  the  proclamation  of  the  Republic  in 
1912.  this  draft  was  felt  to  be  Inadequate, 
and  a  committee  was  set  up  to  prepare  a  new 
draft.  It  was  reorganteed  In  1918:  In  1918 
tt  was  changad  to  a  law  codification  conmils- 
slon  The  work  of  that  commission  weut  on 
slowly;  In  1928  five  commissions  took  over 
the  whole  work  of  codification  and  legisla- 
tion, and  carried  It  on  with  much  energy. 
so  that  the  civil  cede  was  complete  In  1990 
to  take  effect  In  1981.  «ie  code  of  civil  pro- 
cedure In  1931  to  take  effect  In  1982  but  re- 
vised and  promulgated  In  1986,  the  criminal 
code  m  1985.  and  the  organic  lew  of  the  J\k1I- 
elnry  In  the  same  year. 

These  codes.  e^>eclally  the  civil  code,  were 
▼erv  well  done.  Twentieth-century  codes 
follow  the  lines  of  the  German  clvfl  code 
which  took  effect  In  1900  and  was  the  result 
of  23  years  oT  caretol  preparation.  This  code 
was  further  developed  In  the  Swiss  civil  code 
vrhtch  took  effect  In  1912  The  Chlr»ese  civil 
code  was  chiefly  Influenced  by  the  Swiss, 
Which  thtjs  far  is  the  high-water  mark  of 
continental  codification.  Btrt  the  Chinese 
elTll  code  made  some  notable  Improvements, 
•  CBpeclally  In  Incorporating  commercial  law, 
domg  away  with  an  artificial  historical  srp- 
aratlon  In  continental  law.  and  some  bor- 


rowli^  from  Anglo- American  law.  Tb« 
Chinese  code  of  clvU  prooedtn'e  also  is  very 
well  done.  The  Chinese  codes  will  rank 
•aaUy  with  the  best  ezamplea  of  modern 
legislation. 

OaCANIZATIOIf,  CnUCTUBX,   AND  POWERS  OT  THS 
JXTDICIAMT 

Legislation  as  to  organization  of  the  Judi- 
ciary goes  back  to  the  last  years  of  t*e 
Empire,  when  ta  1907  a  law  of  organization 
of  the  supreme  coart  iros  promulgated,  pro- 
viding for  a  supreme  court,  high  court,  dis- 
trict courts,  and  local  court  of  Peking,  the 
Imperial  capital.  This  was  followed  In  1908 
by  the  prm'lslonal  regulations  relating  to 
courts  and  in  1910  by  the  law  of  organization 
of  courts.  This  remained  In  force  under  the 
Republic  until  In  1932  It  was  superseded  by 
the  organic  law  of  the  Judiciary,  which  took 
effect  in  1936.  The  latter  has  been  revised 
mcR^  than  once  and  has  been  supplemented 
by  later  legislation. 

Under  the  constitution  the  highest  Judicial 
organ  Is  the  Judicial  yuan,  with  general  Ju- 
risdiction over  civil,  criminal,  and  adminis- 
trative cases  and  matters  of  disciplinary 
punLshment  of  government  offteers.  It  Is  one 
of  the  five  coordinate  departments  of  the 
government.  It  Is  the  Interpreter  of  the 
constitution,  and  the  grand  Justices  are  en- 
trusted with  enforcement  of  the  provisions 
that  laws  and  ordinances  In  conflict  with  the 
constitution  are  null  and  void.  I^e  organi- 
zation In  a  supreme  cotirt,  provincial  high 
cotirts,  district  courts,  and  local  courts.  In 
the  main  follows  continental  lines.  The 
draft  constitution,  on  which  the  constitution 
adopted  hi  December  1946  to  take  effect  a 
year  later  Is  based,  was  complete  In  1986. 

Sni AMTOTTir  AdilEVEMilirrs  or  TKE  RKPCBLIC 
UNDER  MANT  DUTiCULTIES 

Thus  In  24  years  from  the  overthrow  at 
the  empire  and  setting  up  of  the  republic, 
the  work  of  providing  a  modern  constitu- 
tion, modem  codes,  and  a  modern  organiza- 
tion of  cotffts  was  done,  and  well  done.  This 
would  have  been  a  remarkable  achievement 
In  any  case,  seeing  that  it  bad  to  be  done 
with  little  to  build  on,  by  study  of  foreign 
Institutions  and  laws  and  adaptation  of 
new  Ideas  to  an  old  country  In  a  time  of  pro- 
found changes,  even  If  there  had  been  prt>- 
plUoiM  oonditions  of  peace  and  stability.  To 
do  It  under  the  actual  conditions  Is  an 
achievemeDt  without  parallel. 

The  republic  had  not  much  more  than  been 
set  up  when  formidable  attempts  were  made 
to  restore  the  autocratic  Imperial  regime. 
One  In  1915-16  sought  to  found  a  new  dyna- 
sty. Another  In  1917  sought  to  restore  the 
Manchus.  After  these  had  been  put  down, 
there  followed  a  decade  of  Intenul  warfare 
as  military  rovlnclal  governors  sought  to 
set  up  loc»J  Independent  autocracies.  In 
the  end  a  strong  cenual  government  was 
estabUahed,  but  only  to  meet  with  persistent 
aggression  by  Japan.  This  led  to  occupa- 
tion of  three  eastern  provinces,  to  the  setting 
\4>  ctf  a  puppet  state  in  Manchuria,  to  com- 
pelling the  withdrawal  of  Chinese  national 
loroas  from  the  territory  between  the  Great 
Wall  and  the  Pelplng  area,  to  attempt  to 
detach  five  northern  provinces,  and  to  set- 
ting up  of  an  autonomoiis  regime  In  other 
provinces. 

JSPAJVZSZ  INVASION  AND  COHMDNIBT  KEBZIXION 
UAVK  BI3CN  OaetMCXMB 

In  spite  of  this,  the  process  of  unification 
and  development  of  a  strong  central  govern- 
ment had  gone  on  under  the  able  and  vigor- 
ous leadership  of  Chiang  Kal-Bhek,  when  In 
1937  Japan  began  an  offensive  which  com- 
pelled removal  of  the  seat  of  government  to 
Chungking  and  brought  about  hostile  occu- 
pation of  the  greater  and  more  Important 
part  of  the  country.  The  systems  ot  trans- 
portation and  communication  was  disrupted. 
The  administrative  systems,  the  system  of 
administering  Justice,  and  the  system  of  edu- 
cation were  disorganized;  8  years  of  warfare 
on  Chinese  soil  ensued.    It  was  not  until 


mldsununer  of  1946  that  the  Government  was 
fully  reestablished  In  Nanking.  The  puppet 
regimes  set  up  by  the  Japanese  were  not  fully 
put  an  end  to  until  the  last  of  1945.  A  long 
process  of  reconstruction  of  administration, 
courts,  education,  finance,  trausportatlon. 
and  industry,  as  well  as  of  general  rebuilding 
and  repairing  the  destruction  wrought  by 
war  and  enemy  occupation,  was  now  re- 
quired. But  Communist  rebellion,  fomented 
and  promoted  from  tbe  outside,  followed, 
and  has  had  to  absorb  much  of  the  energy 
and  resources  of  the  Government. 

STEADY   PROGRESS    IN   RESPONBTBLE   GO\'ERNMENT 
HAS  BEEN   ACHIEVEO 

Notwithstanding  this,  steady  progress  has 
been  made.  The  constitution,  held  In  abey- 
ance for  8  years  during  which  the  Matloiial 
Assembly  could  not  be  brought  together,  has 
been  adopted.  A  general  election,  the  first 
in  Chlneae  history,  has  been  held.  The  ma- 
chinery of  government  has  been  working 
with  increasing  regularity  and  precision. 
Restoration  of  the  Judicial  machinery  over 
the  occupied  area  has  been  quickly  and  effec- 
tually achieved.  The  Ministry-  of  Justice  had 
kept  up  the  work  of  planning  development 
of  law  and  Its  admtnletratlon  and  keeping 
the  organization  of  Justice  functioning  dur- 
ing the  hard  years  at  Chungking.  The  Min- 
istry of  Education,  realizing  the  great  im- 
portanoe  of  legal  education,  did  a  great  work 
In  keeping  It  in  operation  and  prooeeding 
with  measures  of  Improvement  durmg  8  years 
of  war  at  its  \'ery  doors. 

During  the  war  the  educational  system  was 
disrupted.  Legal  education  suffered  espe- 
cially. Over  80  Institutions  of  higher  learn- 
ing had  to  evacuate  to  unoccupied  regions, 
havmg  to  move  7  or  8  times,  often  great 
distances  on  foot,  as  the  Japanese  continued 
to  advance.  The  Government  was  confronted 
wltii  a  herculean  task  of  housing  and  feed- 
ing hundreds  of  thousands  of  refvtgee  stu- 
dents and  teachers  and  maintaining  stand- 
ards of  education.  Since  the  end  of  the  war 
the  restoration  of  legal  education  by  the 
Ministry  of  Bducatlon  has  gone  forward 
rapidly  and  well. 

ttTJCB  CEMAUVS  TO  BfE  DONE  TO  OVIMCOME  PROB- 
LEMS OF  OUTERENT  STSTiaiS  AND  TKCRNIQTTai 

Tet  much  remains  to  be  done.  Codes,  how- 
ever well  drawn,  do  not  Interpret  and  ap- 
ply themselves.  They  require  a  technique 
of  Interpretation  and  application  which  re- 
sults from  a  taught  tradition.  The  slgnlll- 
cant  modem  codes  have  each  had  behind 
them  a  long  development  of  wilting  and 
teaching.  They  have  l>ecn  framed  from  ma- 
terials well  knbwn  by  reason  of  a  common 
teaching  to  those  who  drafted  them.  They 
have  been  the  culmination  of  a  continuous 
growth  for  centuries.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
Chinese  codes  have  been  the  work  of  Jurists 
of  diverse  training,  working  on  materials 
which  have  grown  up  in  other  lands,  taken 
sometimes  from  systems  with  different  tech- 
niques of  development,  interpretation  and 
application.  Some  of  the  most  difficult  prob- 
lems of  Chinese  law  at  the  moment  arise 
from  Incorporation  of  borrowings  from  An- 
glo-Amerloan  law  tn  essentially  CanUnental 
codes  and  of  American  constitutional  pro- 
visions In  a  constitution  which  Is  largely  on 
continental  lines  and  will  be  Interpreted  and 
applied  oy  lawyers  with  a  continental  train- 
ing. 

Chinese  law  teachers  and  writers  will  have 
a  real  task  In  finding  how  to  adapt  such  pro- 
visions to  their  surroundings  and  fit  the 
technique  of  applying  them  to  that  of  apply- 
ing otber  parts  of  the  same  instnmient.  Tbls 
would  not  be  easy  If  all  those  who  Interpret 
and  apply,  and  all  the  teachers  of  those  who 
Interpret  and  apply,  hsd  had  a  common 
tramlrig  In  a  uniform  system.  But  ttvey  have 
not.  China  has  many  well-trained,  learned, 
ahl"  Jurists,  some  of  them  of  world-wide 
repute.  As  a  class,  however,  there  has  been 
little  hi  the  way  of  Uniterm  or  unified  train - 
tog.  Ot  Judges  and  law  teachers,  most  have 
been    trained    in    the    law    of    continental 
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•om*   m  rr»nc«.   prtm*rUy   on  tb« 
of    th*    rrtnch    ClrU    Cod«.   •ome    In 
on  the  bflAla  at  th«  0«nn*a  ClvU 
niny  in  Japan,  where  there  wa«  a  very 
iw  Mbool  b«for«  tbe  war.  on  the  baala 
Japaneae  veralon  of  tbe  German  CItU 
But  loaM  have  been  trained  in  Anglo- 
law,  eome  in  EngUah  unlveraltlea, 
It  tba  Inna  at  Court,  and  »ome  in  the 
Stataa.  getting  a  primarily   tnglUh 
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.-jtam'  Thoaa  traUiad  in  China  have 
'  aujiht  by  teachers  with  a  corresponding 
1  f  of  training  It  la  evident  that  a  unl- 
<  octrlnal  and  judicial  development  of 
>dea  must  be  greatly  retarded  under 
Ircumatanccs. 
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nVB-l|4«T    raoOBAM    TO    IMFaOVI    TH«    AOMUnS- 
TaATION    OF    JTTSTICt 

Acdordlngly.  I  hava  recommanded  to  tba 
Mlnujcry  of  Juattca  a  program  with  tlva 
parta 

Pirit  I  put  surveys  at  the  idmlnlstratlon 
m  certain  typical  cities  and  prov- 
m  which  to  discover  and  point  out  the 
under  which  the  courta  are 
tng  and  the  way  to  meet  them;  to 
dtaeoirer  the  sourca  of  abuaea.  if  any.  and 
And  rays  of  obvUllng  them;  to  aacertaln  the 
daflcianctaa  of  organization  and  equipment 
which  the  judges  are  working,  the 
they  n««d  in  order  to  carry  on  their 
affectively,  the  deflclenclea  In  the  law 
have  to  apply,  the  deficlenclea  In  the 
of  thoae  who  practice  In  the  courta. 
Ibe  specific  problems  with  which  the 
are  confronted.  The  first  of  theae 
U  about  to  begin, 
nd.  The  program  calls  for  conferencaa. 
icted  both  locally  and  nationally,  dl- 
to  what  works  well  in  Judicial  admln- 
latrallon  and  what  not.  to  what  U  used  In 
praci  ice  and  what  not  and  why.  to  gapa  In 
tha  1  IW.  and  to  ooatters  which  need  the  at- 
tmt^  of  the  ministry  or  need  legislation, 
to  treat  concrete  situations  rather 
to  work  out  abstract  aoluuona  for  hypo, 
situations  In  other  parts  of  the 
.  or  to  canvaaa  abatract  legal  Instltu- 
In  other  parU  of  the  world  with  refer- 
to  some  abatract  cotintry. 
Ttilrd.  I  am  recommending  an  organlza- 
similar  to  tbe  American  Law  Institute. 
tlve  undertaking  of  oOclals.  Judges. 
1  eachers.  and  pracUclng  lawyers,  to  bring 
series  of  Institutes  of  Chinese  law.  a 
series  of  books  to  fumlah  the  needed 
writing  to  aid  In  Interpretation 
tppllcatlon  of  the  codes  and  the  de- 
by  Judicial  decision. 
As  the  work  proceeds  I  plan  a 
survey  of  and  report  on  legal  edu- 
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rt  th.  I  hope  for  a  final  report  on  the  or- 
ganl  iatlon  of  the  legal  prof  eaalon  and  on  rec> 
omn  endatlons  for  putting  It  on  a  aound  baals 
whll  >  It  Is  still  In  a  measure  formative. 

Bvt  the  first  three  Items  have  the  rlght- 
of-w  »y 


^spontibility  of  the  NatioDal  Science 
Foundation 
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HON.  HARLEY  M.  KILGORE 

or  WIST  vntciNiA 
IN  "IHK  SZNATI  OF  TH«  UNITKD  STATBS 

T}\ursday.  June  3  (Zegwtottr*  dap  of 
Tuesday,  June  1>.  1948 

Mt.  KILGORE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
anaiilmous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
tbe  Appendix  of  ihe  Rxcord  an  article 
enti  led  **The  National  Science  Founda- 
tion!" which  appears  in  the  June  1948 


edition  of  the  excellent  publication,  the 
Scientific  American. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricoro. 
as  follows: 

THl    NATIOMAL    SC1«WC«   fOUWBATIOlt 

(By  Alfred  Wlnslow  Jonea) 
On  May  5  the  Senate  paaaed.  by  a  unanl- 
moua  voice  vote,   the  loag-awalted  leglala- 
tloo  In  behalf  of  baalc  science.     By  the  time 
this  article  appears  In  print  the  House  may 
have  acted  and  the  President  may  have  signed 
the  bin      If  so.  there  will  be  set  up  In  Waah- 
ington  a  National  Science  Foundation  with 
unique  respcnslblUtlea  and  powers      Almost 
everyone  concerned  will  be  happy  about  the 
outcome  of  a  long.  Irkaome  debate,  and  rea- 
sonably    satisfied     with     the     compromises 
reached  on  the  many  Isaties  that  had  to  be 
reaolvcd  to  bring  the  Foundation  Into  being. 
The  Foundation  will  do  Its  Job  mainly  by 
making  research  grants  and  loans  to  non- 
profit instltutloiu  and  by  giving  scholarships 
and  fellowships  to  Individuals.     It  will  sup- 
port  research   for   the   armed  services   after 
consulting  with  the  SecreUry  of  Defense.    It 
may  set  up  commissions  for  special  Jobs  and 
may  establish  divisions  for  dealing  perma- 
nently with  particular  branches  of  science. 
The  chief  emphaals  la  on  the  natural  sciences. 
but   "other  sciences"  also   may   be  aaslsted. 
which  Is  as  near  as  the  present  legislation 
comes  :o  Including  the  social  sciences.    Here. 
almost  surely.  Is  a  realm  for  ardent  future 
discussion  within  the  Foundation. 

Tha  spacious  powers  given  to  the  Founda- 
tion are  to  be  further  defined  and  exercised 
by  a  24- man  board  of  peraona  "eminent  In 
the  fields  of  the  basic  sciences,  medical  sci- 
ence, engineering,  education,  or  public  af- 
fairs." serving  part-time  and  appointed  by 
the  President.  To  execute  the  policies  and 
dacinoix3  of  the  board,  the  Foundation  will 
have  a  full-time  $15,000-a-year  director,  also 
appointed  by  the  President  According  to 
the  preaant  budget  figures,  the  Foundation 
will  have  taO.OOO.OOO  to  spend  during  Its  first 
year.  As  It  learns  how  to  spend  money.  Its 
appropriations  should  grow  from  year  to  year, 
reaching  a  figure  that  Presidential  adviser. 
John  R.  Stcelman  projacu  as  $100,000,000 
after  10  yean. 

United  States  scientists  are  almoat  unani- 
mous about  the  need  for  large-scale  Federal 
aid  to  basic  research.  Without  It  American 
scientific  work  would  move  more  and  more 
toward  the  periphery  of  application,  leaving 
a  leas  and  less  adequate  ratio  of  basic  work 
going  on  at  the  center — except,  for  a  time, 
under  military  auspices  The  ultimate  re- 
sult might  t>e  a  hollow  shell  of  mere  tecb- 
nolo^.  followed  by  the  decline  of  technology 
Itself. 

The  reaaons  are  familiar  enough  The 
practical  Yankee  genlua  has  always  tended 
toward  the  making  of  tools  and  the  mass 
production  of  goods,  at  the  expense  of  the 
essentially  speculative  enterprise  of  basic  or 
pure  science  The  main  sponsors  of  Ameri- 
can science  have  been  Industry,  the  OoTem- 
ment.  the  universities,  and  the  foundations. 
Industry,  by  and  large.  wanU  practical  re- 
aults  for  the  money  It  spends.  The  people 
In  charge  of  Government  agencies  and  the 
legislators  who  make  the  appropriations  have 
followed  the  bent  of  Induatry.  All  of  the 
^tencles  listed  on  the  next  page  have  spon- 
sored chiefly  applied  science.  ThU  leaves 
the  universities  and  foundatlona  aa  the  main 
traditional  promoters  of  basic  research. 
They  have  done  the  best  they  could,  but 
their  funds  have  been  limited  and  tbe  pull 
upon  them  by  industry  for  applied  studies 
haa  been  strong. 

Aa  a  consequence  we  liave  t>een  notorlotisly 
dependent  on  European  science  for  baalc 
findlnga  and  even  for  development  work, 
aince  Kuropaana.  supported  by  their  gov- 
emmeuts.  have  been  by  far  the  more  adven- 
turous pioneers  at  the  frontier  of  knowledge. 


To  cite  one  of  many  illustrations:  Of  the  140 
Nobel  prize  winners  In  physics,  chemistry, 
and  medicine  since  1901.  123  were  born  and 
received  all  their  early  training  In  Europe, 
and  only  22  were  United  Sutcs  bom  and 
trained.  (Two  awarda  went  to  Canada,  and 
one  each  to  India  and  Argentina  )  As  be- 
tween Etirope  and  the  United  States,  thla  ia 
out  of  all  proportion  to  national  wealth 
and  the  application  of  scientific  findings. 

The  war  has  obvloualy  left  Europe  unable 
to  mainUln  lU  old  contributions  to  the 
international  fund  of  pure  science  If 
private  American  efforts  could  fill  the  gap. 
there  would  be  no  problem,  but  actually 
they  are  falling  to  maintain  even  the  tradi- 
tional Insecure  position  of  pure  sclei»ce 
in  this  country.  In  1929  the  funds  laid  out 
for  scientific  research  by  universities  and 
foundatlona  (the  moat  accurate  meaaure  we 
have  for  the  support  of  basic  research) 
amounted  to  only  15  percent  of  a  national 
raaearch  budget  of  about  ti70.000.000.  By 
1939  the  ratio  had  shrunk  to  10  percent  and 
although  the  dollar  total  of  university  and 
foundation  research  funds  had  Increased  U 
$35,000,000.  a  substantial  part  of  this  outlaj 
Included  Income  from  research  contract! 
with  industrial  concerns,  which  representetl 
a  dlveralon  from  pure  to  applied  science. 

More  recently  universities  and  foundations 
have  suffered  from  lower  yields  on  thel- 
In vestments  and  from  higher  costs  of  re- 
search, and  the  universities  have  had  mor; 
students  and  hence  greater  deficlta.  Dur- 
ing the  war  the  Nations  proportion  of  de- 
velopment expenditures,  other  than  those  of 
Industry  and  the  Federal  Govemmem. 
shrank  to  4  percent;  it  now  stands  at  alx>ut 
8  percent.  Of  the  $2,500,000  which  Columbia 
University,  for  example,  had  this  year  for 
physical  research,  only  $16,000  was  from  uni- 
versity funds,  the  rest  coming  from  the 
Gorernment.  moat  of  It  from  tbe  Atomic 
Energy  Commission. 

Just  as  critical  Is  the  manpower  shortagu. 
Curtailment  of  education  during  the  wtr 
cut  the  maturation  of  new  scientists  by 
half.  The  grevlous  loss  may  be  estimated  la 
some  20.000  graduatea.  including  3.000  doctcis 
of  science.  Thoae  who  have  been  graduated 
are  under  an  almost  irresistible  pull  from 
Industry.  I*  it  were  not  for  a  new  lnt<rent 
In  baalc  science  on  the  part  of  the  armed 
services,  the  plight  of  fundamental  reaearch 
would  be  cause  for  even  greater  alarm. 

The  war  Itaelf  broOght  an  almost  total  Inhi- 
bition of  baalc  research  in  the  United  States. 
Virtually  to  a  man.  the  scientists  of  tlie 
United  States  were  brigaded  under  the  com- 
mand of  the  Office  of  Scientific  Raaearch  acd 
Development  for  the  most  maaalve  campaign 
of  applied  reaearch  ever  organized.  Tl^e 
more  than  2.000  projecu  to  which  they  weie 
assigned  spent  $300,000,000  directly  ard 
guided  the  spending  of  hundreds  of  milUona 
more.  Two  of  the  projecta.  the  atomic  bon:b 
and  radar,  began  as  lu>pea  and  developed  in<o 
bllUon-doUar  enterpnaes  by  the  end  of  tlie 
war. 

The  stupendous  achlevementa  of  tbe  OSRD 
shortened  the  war  and  ssved  countless  llvts. 
but  its  after  effects  must  now  be  reckomd 
with.  During  tbe  war  the  armed  services  r:- 
celved  from  the  scientists  Imaginative  and 
efficient  new  devlcea  and  technlquea  useful  .n 
almoat  every  branch  of  operations.  The  wtr. 
therefore,  endeared  science  to  the  military 
mind  and  even  won  It  over  to  the  need  fir 
baalc  reaearch.  The  military  Is  now  deter- 
mined that  there  shall  be  no  postwar  divorce. 
Under  military  auspices,  science  In  generul. 
and  even  some  branches  of  pure  science,  are 
now  being  maintained  In  a  style  to  which 
they  liave  never  t>efore  been  accustomed. 

The  best  measure  of  tbe  Government's  ai.d 
the  mllltarys  present  Involvement  In  scien- 
tific work  is  the  Federal  budget  estimate  fir 
research  for  the  fiscal  year  beginning  July  1. 
The  grand  total  la  lUtely  to  be  about  $8Jfi.- 
000.000.  an  Increase  of  almost  25  percent  over 
this  year  and  15  times  as  much  aa  waa  spent 
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In  any  year  before  the  war  Of  this 
Ing  suai.  over  •fiSO.OOO.OOO  Is  for  tbe  Amy. 
Mavy.  Air  Force,  and  for  the  military  work  of 
the  Atomic  Energy  Oommlsalon  and  the  Na- 
tional Advisory  Committee  for  AeronauUca 

A  rough  Indication  of  the  proportion  o< 
Ooremment  funds  wliich  Is  being  allocated 
to  pure  and  applied  research,  respectively, 
waa  glTen  In  tbe  so-called  Steelman  report, 
laaued  by  the  Prealdent'a  (Scientific  Research 
Board.  John  R.  Btwtlinaii.  chairman.  Analyz- 
ing research  expenditures  in  tlM  fiscal  year 
that  ended  In  mid- 1947.  the  report  estimated 
that  some  $570,000,000  out  of  a  total  of  $625.- 
000.000  went  for  applied  and  developmental 
studies.  For  the  armed  services  the  figures 
were  $445,000,000  out  of  $500,000,000.  Of  the 
$100  000,000  spent  by  the  four  civilian  agen- 
cies with  the  largeat  research  budgets — Agrl- 
nilture.  Commerce.  Interior,  and  the 
NACA — about  $85,000,000  was  spent  on  non- 
basic  work,  chiefly  background  research,  that 
is,  fact-gathering,  compiling,  surveying,  and 
the  like. 

Since  the  end  of  tiie  war  scientists  have 
been  actively  debating  the  role  of  the  military 
In  ttie  scientific  affairs  of  the  country.  Some 
are  contented  enough,  and  see  no  serious 
threat  to  the  Integrity  of  their  work.  Others 
are  extremely  unhappy — alarmed  about  the 
fatal  tdigbt  of  secrecy.  alMut  dismissals  on 
mere  suspicion  of  unreliability,  about  Ihe 
Inevitably  limited  objectives  of  the  Army  and 
Navy.  They  are  afraid  of  the  intrusion  of 
others  Into  their  work  and  afraid  that  mili- 
tary-sponsored iiaslc  science  will  l)e  cut  off 
in  favor  of  applied  efforts  when  the  now 
copious  ftuds  may  be  curtailed — at  a  time 
when  the  universities  will  have  become  de- 
pendent on  military  contracts. 

Moat  scientists  are  grateful  for  the  stop- 
gap aid  they  have  had.  but  many  are  now 
eager  for  other  sponsorship.  The  body  of 
scientific  opinion  appears  to  be  opposed  to 
an  entire  new  department  with  a  Secretary 
of  Science — as  was  once  proposed — but  in 
faTor  of  a  civilian,  independent  agency. 
Specifically,  through  the  National  Science 
Foundation  they  look  for  a  good,  solid  com- 
promise between  the  old  days  of  freedom  and 
poverty  and  the  wartime  binge  of  regimenta- 
tion and  inexhauatihle  funds. 

The  new  agency  has  been  at  least  3  years 
in  the  making.  The  New  Deal,  the  war  and 
the  work  at  the  OSRD  under  Vannevar  Buah 
provided  the  Impulae.  Then  developed  a  aer- 
lous  struggle  over  Important  details.  In  July 
of  1945.  the  creation  of  a  National  Reaearch 
Foundation  was  urged  by  Bush  in  his  re- 
port. Science,  the  Endless  Frontier,  writ- 
tan  in  answer  to  the  request  of  Franklin 
Roosevelt.  The  following  October,  Senate 
committee  heaitasa  began  on  three  bills. 
One  ot  line  two  taqiartant  ones,  the  Magnu- 
son  bill,  followed  faithfully  the  recommen- 
dations of  ttie  Buah  report  and  put  control 
of  the  Foundation  in  the  hands  of  a  part- 
time  board  appointed  l>y  the  Prealdent.  The 
Kiigore  blU  incorporated  additional  ideas  by 
providing  for  strict  patent  controls  in  the 
Interest  of  the  Govenunent  and  In  giving 
rol  and  reaponaibliity  to  a  Preside ntlaily 
ited  director,  advia^  by  a  board  of 
iti&ts.  This  matter  of  administration 
became  the  most  hotly  contested  point  in  the 
Bubsequent  debate.  In  July  of  1946,  a  oom- 
promias  Kilgore-Magnuaon  bill  (S.  1850) 
the  Senate,  but  was  killed  In  the 
The  compromise,  which  seemed  to 
It  a  majority  view  among  scientists, 
too  far  toward  tbe  Kilgore  position  to 
bs  aooeptabis  to  ttie  Buah  people. 

Last  year  Senator  H.  Alexandex  Smh-h  of 
New  Jersey  Introduced  8.  526,  which  passed 
boUi  the  Senate  and  the  House.  This  bill 
Isanrrl  just  aa  far  toward  tbe  Buah  poaltlon, 
but  waa  aupported  by  many  scientists  who 
had  come  to  feel  that  it  was  about  tiie  best 
they  could  get.  The  Smith  bill  was  regret- 
rtilly  vetoed  by  the  President  on  the  ground 
that  it  act  up  an  impractical  type  of  admin- 
istration with  the  power  In  the  hands  of  a 
board  rather  than  a  single  director. 


The  1M8  Smith  bUl  (8.  2885) ,  which  win 
paas  in  the  closing  days  of  tbe  Eightieth  Con- 
gress— or.  faUlng  that,  the  similar  bill  ttiat 
clearly  should  be  made  a  law  in  1949 — is  a 
reasonable  enough  oocnpromlae.  though  it  Is 
still  admlnlsuatively  not  what  the  President 
hoped  to  get.  The  chief  executive  officer  cf 
the  National  Science  FOundatiOD  wUl  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  President,  to  tie  sure,  but  he 
will  be  fully  governed  and  guided  by  the 
FoundatKm's  leglslaUve  body,  its  »4-man 
board  of  eminent  sclentisu  and  others.  To 
this  tKJard  Is  left  the  final  decision  on  mout 
of  the  controverBlal  matters  that  have  l)e€n 
fought  over  for  the  last  3  years. 

Tlie  Potmdatlon  will  decide  just  how  wide 
a  geographical  distribution  to  give  its  gran"j 
and  contracts.  It  will  decide  to  what  extent 
it  can  hold  as  public  property  patents  r«- 
BUlttng  from  work  in  which  it  takes  part, 
and  how  far  it  wiU  have  to  go  In  allowing 
patent  rights  to  iboee  with  whom  it  makes 
contracU.  It  wUl  decide  whether  or  not  to 
set  up  its  own  executive  committee.  It  will 
prescribe  its  own  rules  and  regulations.  It 
may  acquire  real  and  personal  property.  It 
may  receive  funds  donated  by  others.  It  may 
puhli&h  freely  in  the  field  cf  science. 

The  Foundation  must  clear  security  mat- 
ters with  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  and  it 
may  not  go  into  atomic  research  wltlK)ut  tbe 
permitf  ion  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commiaaion. 
It  is  authorized  to  cooperate  In  interra- 
ti<mal  scientific  research  but  any  such  r.c- 
Uvity  "shall  be  exercised  in  such  a  manner 
as  is  consistent  with  the  foreign  policy  cb- 
jecUves  of  the  United  States  as  determined  by 
the  Secretary  of  State,  after  consuItaUon 
with  the  Director." 

The  greatest  of  the  Foundation's  consid- 
erable powers  Is  that  of  deciding  Jiut  wiiat 
Jobs  to  tackle.  Certain  obvious  dlviaiom. — 
(1 )  medical  reaearch.  (2 )  mathematical,  phys- 
ical, and  engineering  sciences,  (3)  biological 
aciences,  and  (4)  scientific  personnel  and 
education — are  suggested  by  Congress,  but 
even  these  are  not  inalsted  upon. 

With  the  probable  passage  of  this  legisla- 
tion, the  scene  shifu.  The  Foimdation  lUtelf 
now  l>ecoine8  the  focus  of  argiunenU  as  to 
what  It  should  do  and  how  it  should  do  it. 
The  most  vital  and  difficult  single  issue  wiU 
be  whether  or  not  the  Foundation  stxall  un- 
dertake work  in  the  field  of  social  science. 

Stifch  a  venture  Is  admittedly  fraught  with 
dilHculties  The  social  sciences  differ  from 
the  physical  and  biological  sciences  more 
than  the  latter  differ  from  each  other.  By 
the  accepted  standards  of  scientific  work, 
the  social  sciences  are  less  mature.  Expert'^ 
mentation  in  them  is  usually  Impossible. 
Those  who  operate  with  aoclal  data  are  forced 
Into  more  complex  and  lilgher  abstractions 
and  into  many  Areas  where  measurement  is 
Impossible.  Social  science  has  ill-defined 
limits.  At  the  end  of  its  spectrum  farthest 
from  the  biological  sciences.  Its  lines  tend  to 
blur  into  an  area  (from  tbe  scientific  point  of 
view)  of  mere  heat — the  warm,  disorderly, 
ethically  supercharged  humanities. 

A  more  serious  diflftculty  stems  from 
the  deep  and  stubborn  cleavage  between 
pure  and  applied  effort  In  social  science.  As 
James  Bryant  Conant  has  pointed  out,  there 
was  a  time  when  such  a  condition  di'  not 
constitute  i-  detriment  to  any  branc:  of  sci- 
ence. Until  perhaps  100  ye  rs  ago,  science 
was  almost  entirely  pure,  and  technology  was 
in  another  realm.  But  now,  the  sphere  of 
science  has  become  so  completely  Integrated 
that  a  scientific  effort  which  remains  end- 
lessly pure,  with  no  eventual  application,  Is 
not  thought  of  as  science  at  all  but  as  some 
sort  of  ricondlte.  priestly  discourse. 

To  a  degree,  this  la  what  has  happened  to 
social  science.  Frightened  away  Irom  the 
periphery  of  application  by  the  fierce  beat  of 
controversy  tl\at  Is  engendered  there  by  con- 
flict of  Intereste.  some  social  scientisu  take 
refuge  in  pure  effort  that  Is  not,  nor  ever  will 
be.  called  into  practical  play.  Many  an  able 
social  scientist  spends  his  time  endlessly 
gathering     facts     which     are     not     really 


gathered  to  be  used,  because  their  use  would 
get  the  user  into  trouble. 

Pure  and  applied  social  set  nee  can  serve 
special  Interests  admirably,  but  the  National 
Science  Foundation  is  being  set  up  to  serve 
the  general  interest.  Can  it  do  so  in  the  field 
of  social  science?  Tht  dilBcultles  will  loom 
so  Irrge  that  it  will  take  a  board  of  24  (or  at 
least  a  majority  of  18)  ijrave  men  to  make 
the  effort. 

Yet  non.  of  this  Is  to  deny  the  scientific 
and  human  potential  of  social  science,  nor  its 
great  and  urgent  need.  True,  th?  direction 
of  effort  In  the  social  sciences  must  differ 
sharply  from  that  taken  in  the  natural  sci- 
ences. In  the  latter,  the  emphasis  will  right- 
ly be  on  pure  or  basic  work,  since  the  spon- 
taneous drift  is  away  from  it.  In  the  social 
aciences,  more  attention  will  have  to  be  given 
to  practical  problem  solving. 

Some  things  tlie  Fotmdatlon  can  do  easily. 
It  can  help  develop  the  tools  of  social  science, 
such  as  statistics  and  semantics.  It  can  go 
Into  certain  fields  that  seem  relatively  factual 
and  remote  from  the  ijatUe.  such  as  antliro- 
pology  and  demography.  It  could  look  at 
such  problems  as  labor  mobility,  which  would 
have  to  be  gone  into  simultaneously  In  all 
parts  of  the  country  and  would  cost  aome 
$800,000.  It  could  study  tbe  adjustment  of 
individuals  to  handicaps  and  illness.  It  could 
look  at  the  procedures  of  that  big  and  Infiu- 
ential  industry,  public-opinion  polling — its 
samiillng  methods,  panel  studies,  interviewer 
bias,  and  the  like. 

Since  none  of  this  promises  to  solve  basic 
social  and  economic  problems,  the  Founda- 
tion could,  onoe  Its  formula  is  worked  out 
and  cmce  it  lias  the  necessary  exptfienoe, 
go  after  the  things  that  really  matter. 

Science  is  increasingly  iMOoming  a  part  of 
our  culture,  and  generml  Ftttend  aid  is  tuudly 
more  than  a  recognition  of  that  fact.  Science 
has  given  us  much  of  what  we  have  of  mate- 
rial wealth,  and  is  certain  to  give  us  nKire. 
But  it  is  now  generally  recognized  that  mate- 
rial progress  brings  the  exaggeration  of  social 
and  economic  problems,  wiiile  at  the  same 
time  it  makes  their  solution  possible.  WUl 
the  coming  National  Science  Fotmdatlon  try 
to  realize  that  potential,  or  will  it  be  satis- 
fied to  act  merely  as  one  more  vitally  nee<led 
agency  for  stlU  more  material  progress?  Here 
tbe  President,  who  appoints  ttie  board  of  the 
Foundation,  and  the  board  itself  will  face  a 
major  decision. 
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Wednesday.  June  2,  1948 

Mr.  GAMBLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  insert  In 
the  Congressional  Record  an  article  by 
Gteorge  E.  Sokolsky.  entitled  "What  Is 
Communism?"  It  appeared  In  the  New 
York  Evening  Sun  of  May  25. 1948: 

THXEK  DATS 

(By  George  E.  Sokolaky) 

WHAT  IS  COMMtJTflSM? 

I  listened  recently  to  some  definiUons  of 
communism  which  failed  to  include  many 
characteristics  of  the  Unrr\an  philosophy. 
After  all.  more  than  200,000,000  persons  live 
under  this  way  of  life  and  we  need  to  under- 
stand it.  Definitions  are  most  difficult  when 
they  are  short,  for  the  more  we  generaiiaa 
the  less  specific  is  the  description.  After  all. 
Karl  Marx  wrote  three  enormotjs  vcfliunes, 
Das  Kapital,  to  explain  a  few  phases  of  his 
program. 
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Tit.  I  venture  to  (Itre  here  a  fairly  thort 
defiqitlon  wbicb  U  not  ao  (MMrallaeil  as  to 
oX  focus  nor  so  inTolTed  u  to  be  dlffl- 
to  VBdantand.     Here  it  U: 
Cdmamntem  u  a  social,  political,  and  eco- 
non^c  creed,  originally  devised  by  Karl  Marx. 
amended  by  Lenin  and  Stalin  and  by 
practice,   wblcb  bolds   tbat   a  single 
political    party    shall    control    not    only    the 
t  mment    but    the    means    of    production 
distribution,  the  Oxed  and  liquid  capital. 
with  It  the  lives  and  activities  of  all  the 
Inhi  bltanU  In  the  Interest  of  the  sute.    The 
oligarchy  In  control  of  that  one  party  there- 
controls  the  persons,  minds,  and  actions 
under  them  who  virtually  live  In  slav- 
The    objective    of    this    system    Is    Its 
destruction  at  such  a  time  as  the  oil- 
believe    It    Is    safe    to   eliminate   all 
forr^  of  force  from  human  society. 

deanltlon.  however,   falls  to  explain 

thU  creed  persUts  and  why  It  has  such 

f4natlcal  driving  appeal  for  so  many  per- 

particularly   among   Intellectuals.     To 

tand  that  It  Is  necessary  to  move  awuy 

the    economic    and    political    sides    of 

unum.  which  are  inevitable  resulU  of 

the<:>lcgy"  of  Manlsm.    And  that  "the- 

"   U.  like  CbrutUnlty.  based  upon  the 

question   of    bow   man   came    Into 
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eoofress    Sboalda't    Forfet   PosUl    Pay 
lacreasc 


prli  nary 
exli  tence 

Judaism.  ChrUtlanlty.  and  Islam  accept 
the  doctrine  that  man  is  a  special  creation 
of  3od.  differing  from  all  else  In  nature  by 
thi  poMsoslon  of  will  and  choice  and  the 
dignity  of  personality.  Because  of  tbat. 
•njoys  Inalienable  rights  which  are  his 
Mrttv— ••  the  grace  of  Ood.  Out  of  th's 
of  man,  he  evolved  a  series  of  Ideals 
llvtnic  which  run  through  the  Old  and 
Mefr  TettamenU 

n  Genesis,  this  concept  of  man  Is  stated: 
So  God  created  man  In  His  own  Image. 
In  the  Image  of  God  created  He  him:  male 
anl  female  created  He  them." 

rhls  concept  of  man  has  often  been  op- 
potcd  by  other  Ideas,  particularly  In  recent 
ye  ITS  by  the  sclentlftcally  minded,  who  re- 
ga'd  man  as  a  biologic  creature,  who,  by 
ch  knee,  happened  to  turn  out  to  be  different 
(mm  other  creatures. 

3nce  It  u  accepted  that  life  Is  purpoa*- 
lei  s.  that  man  has  no  existence  except  aa  be 
controlled  by  his  environment,  then  It  Is 
CO  rect  to  assume  that  those  who  make  and 
CO  > trot  the  environment  establish  the  na- 
ture of  man.  This  concept  eliminates  all 
mi  )ral«.  substituting  for  them  only  the  law 
of  necessity — that  la.  that  whatever  Is  neces- 
7  Is  right.  And  who  determines  what  Is 
Qf  rfnsary-  Under  any  moral  system,  each 
InplTldual  decides  that  for  himself,  assum- 
rwponslblUty  for  him  personal  choice  and 
Under  eonanntsm.  It  Is  the 
oligarchs,  operating  a  monopolistic  political 
p«  rty.  who  decide  what  Is.  at  a  given  moment, 
try.  and  changing  their  decisions  as 
ty  dictates. 
Lecomte  du  NoUy.  In  his  magnificent  study, 
mikkca  this  obaervatlon: 

The  old-fashioned  materialist  who  la 
honestly  convinced  that  human  life  Is  wlth- 
oi|t  a  cause  and  without  a  goal,  that  man 
an  irresponsible  particle  of  matter  en- 
gUlfed  in  a  maelstrom  of  purpoaalaaa  torcea. 
renlnda  us  of  the  delightful  remark  tamtm 
b;  a  brilliant  philosopher.  Whltebaatf: 
■fllSlMitlsU  who  spend  their  life  with  the  pur- 
ot  proving  that  It  Is  purposeless  con- 
stitute an  mterasUng  subject  of  study."  " 

Once  we  accept  the  purely  materialistic 
cqncept  of  man.  everything  else  fits  into 
,ce.  Slavery  becomes  acceptable  if  the 
o4c*i^^  regard  that  as  temporarily  (how 
long  in  history  U  temporary?)  neceaaary. 
ren  the  destruction  of  hiunan  beings  be- 
ef mes  valid  as  the  smashing  of  roaches  In  a 
kjtchen  u  valid  becatue  of  nacawlty. 

To  understand  eomatmlam  and  Its  forces. 
R  Is  wise  to  underatan4  tba  struggle  between 
Oxl  and  the  devil,  discussed  so  immortally 
U:   Jcb  and  In  Goethe's  Faust. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MICHAEL  A.  FEIGHAN 

or  OHIO 
IN  TKK  HOUSl  OF  RKPRBSENTAlIVlS 

Tuesday.  June  1,  194i 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remark.s  In  the  Ric- 
oto,  I  Include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  Cleveland  Press  of  May  28, 
1948: 

coNCBxaa  shoulomT  roacrr  rorrAL  pat 

IMCaXASX 

There  are  persuasive  arguments  for  rais- 
ing the  pay  of  the  Federal  Government's  em- 
ployees, and  we  think  the  375.000  post  office 
workers  have  the  best  case  of  all 

They're  getting  In  IM*  only  sbout  20  per- 
cent more  than  they  did  In  IMS  Their 
average  wage  Is  only  13.600  a  year— «M  a 
week— and  many  of  them  get  much  less.  In 
the  race  with  the  cost  of  living,  they  have 
fallen  behind  other  Federal  employees,  and 
further  Iwhlnd  most  workers  In  manufac- 
turing Industries 

The  postal  workers  don't  sUlke  to  enforce 
demands  They  look  to  Congress  for  fair 
treatment.  Leaders  of  Congress  have  given 
them  to  understand  that  they  will  get  a  raise 
thU  year.  A  bill  before  the  House  would 
give  them  a  $585  temporary  increase;  one  bs- 
fore  the  Senate,  an  $800  permanent  boost. 

But  Congress,  swamped  with  other  un- 
tinUhed  business.  Is  rushing  toward  adjourn- 
ment Unless  there  Is  quick  agreement  on 
a  single  measure  acceptable  to  Iwth  branches 
the  postal  workers'  hope  for  better  pay  seems 
doomed  to  die  when  the  Senators  and  Rep- 
resentatives take  off  for  the  political  con- 
ventions. 

Senator  Tait  and  Speaker  Ma«tik  have 
promised  to  get  together  and  work  out  an 
agreement  on  a  postal  pay  bill  that  can  be 
pushed  to  passage  However,  they  haven't 
done  It  yet  and  time  Is  running  out.  We 
think  these  two  powerful  gentlemen  should 
keep  their  promise  without  more  delay. 

There's  another  promise  sbout  which  Re- 
publicans talked  a  lot  before  they  got  con- 
trol of  Congress — namely,  that  they  would 
cut  down  snd  keep  down  the  numl)er  of 
people  on  the  Federal  cIvUlan  pay  roll.  That 
number  Is  above  a.000.000  (It  was  less  than 
1,000,000  before  the  war)  and  It  has  been 
growing  lately.  We  think  this  promise  also 
should  be  kept. 


H.  R.  6712  Takes  Benefits  From  Disabled 
Veteraas 


M.  Sullivan,  director  of  national  legisla- 
tion. Disabled  American  Veterans. 

As  one  Member  of  Congress.  I  suggest 
that  serious  consideration  be  given  to  the 
statement  made  herein  by  Mr.  Sullivan. 
I  whole-heartedly  concur  in  his  remarl:s. 
and  I  sincerely  hope  that  this  Congress 
will  not  take  any  steps  to  penalize  oar 
disabled  veterans. 

Washinotow.  D.  C,  June  1, 1949 
Hon,  Mklvin  Price, 

House  Office  Building, 

Washington.  D.  C: 
Consideration  given  service  connected  dis- 
abled during  Eightieth  Congress  Is  deploralile. 
But  when  Congress  Intends  to  take  away 
established  rlghu  from  service  connected 
seriously  disabled,  disabled  American  vet- 
erans wonder  why  the  preference  for  for- 
eigners through  ERP  and  other  foreign  relief 
over  men  disabled  in  fighting  such  forelgn-srs. 
Section  106  of  H  R  6713  will  take  away  be  le- 
fits  from  service  connected  serlotuly  dlsatled 
so  as  to  put  premium  on  laziness.  Congiess 
should  not  consider  discontinuing  tax  ex- 
emption of  disability  compensation  of  for- 
mer servicemen  who  are  totally  and  perma- 
nently disabled,  amputees,  paraplegics,  iind 
other  similar  cases.  Seriously  disabled  vet- 
erans who  lift  themselves  by  their  own  b<ot- 
straps  should  be  commended  Instead  of  pe- 
nalized. Section  106  of  bill  would  sUmlrate 
any  benefit  of  disability  compensation  for 
employed  serlotuly  disabled. 

FlANCIS  M.  StTLLrVAN, 

Director  of  National  Legialation.  DU  • 
abled  American  Veteram. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  MELVIN  PRICE 

or  ILLINOIS 

nt  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  3,  1948 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
think  that  the  membership  of  the  House 
should  be  advised  that  the  tax  revision 
bill  reported  out  of  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  on  May  28.  1948.  carries 
provisions  harmful  to  disabled  veterans 
now  drawing  compensation  from  the 
Federal  Government.  In  this  connection, 
I  include  with  my  remarks  a  telegram 
which  I  have  reoeived  from  Mr.  Francis 


An  Attainder  of  Blood 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  H.  BENDER 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT A-nVIS 

Thursday,  May  27,  1948 

Mr.    BENDER.     Mr.    Speaker,    urder 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  F  ic- 
ORD,  I  would  like  to  include  the  follow  Ing 
editorial  from  the  I>ayton  (Ohio)  New*  ' 
of  May  30.  1948 : 

AN    ATTAINDEB    Or    BLOOO 

"In  the  second  year  of  Joaah  son  of  Je- 
hoahaz  King  of  Israel  reigned  Amazlah  the 
son  of  Joash  king  of  Judah  *  *  *  And 
It  came  to  pass,  as  soon  as  the  kingdom 
was  confirmed  In  his  hand,  that  he  slew  his 
servants  which  had  slain  the  king  his  fa- 
ther But  the  chUdren  of  the  murdirers 
he  slew  not:  according  unto  that  which  is 
written  In  the  book  of  the  law  of  Moses. 
wherein  the  Lord  commanded,  saying.  The 
fathers  shall  not  be  put  to  death  for  the 
chUdren.  nor  the  chUdren  be  put  to  d?ath 
for  the  fathers:  but  every  man  shall  be  put 
to  death  for  his  own  sin." — The  Bible.  8e«-ond 
Book  of  the  Kings,  14. 

The  daughter  of  John  C  Vlrden,  an  Ohio 
Industrialist,  serving  in  a  Government  X)st, 
became  a  teletype  operator  In  the  Rutslan 
news  agency.  Tass.  In  Washington.  Pre- 
sumably she  sympathizes  with  the  Conrmu- 
nlsts.  Her  father,  well  known  as  a  hat;r  of 
communism,  broke  with  his  daughter  xvhen 
she  took  this  employment,  and  has  not  seen 
or  heard  from  her  since. 

Nevertheless,  in  view  of  the  current  purge 
in  the  Government  departments.  Mr.  Vlrden, 
himself  a  Republican,  decided  he  must  r»lgn 
his  post.  Thereupon  Congressman  CBAwroao, 
of  Michigan,  comments; 

"It  may  well  open  up  a  new  field  for  con- 
sideration as  to  whether  there  are  others  In 
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the  high  GoTemment  service  who  similarly 
have  members  of  their  families  on  the  pay 
rolls  of  the  Moscow  government,  or  one  of  Its 
fronts  here,  •  •  •  Pedersl  officials  having 
known  Red  relatives  •  •  •  will  save 
themselves  and  their  Government  embarrass- 
ment by  removing  themselves." 

The  problem  of  rooting  Communists,  vir- 
tual agents  of  Russia  as  they  are,  out  of  poets 
m  the  Government  and  poets  of  power,  as  to 
that,  anywhere.  Is  important  and  difficult.  If 
that  operation  leads  to  the  rule  laid  down  by 
the  Michigan  Congressman,  the  problem  Is 
not  only  an  Important  but  an  alarming  one. 
This  thing  of  hanging  the  father  becau.'te  his 
ton,  all  unknown  to  the  father,  steals  a  horse, 
is  a  new  thing  In  the  Jurisprudence  of 
America. 

It  Is  not,  of  course,  a  new  thing  In  the 
world.  The  extermination  of  a  family  or 
tribe  by  reason  of  an  act  of  one  member 
thereof  was  and  still  Is  a  staple  mode  in  bar- 
barian societies.  Very  ancient  Is  the  rule  of 
"Visiting  the  Iniquities  of  the  fathers  upon 
the  children  and  upon  the  children's  children, 
unto  the  third  and  the  fourth  generation." 
We  had  supposed  we  had  outgrown  that  rule. 

Here  the  Iniquities  of  the  daughter  are 
vtsltsd  upon  the  parents.    How  far,  far  back 

WS   00. 

ThU  atuinder  of  blood  has  lU  modsrn 
ssampto  In  that  rscsnt  rsvlval  of  anient 
barbarism,  the  totalitarian  soclsty.  The 
Nszls  set  out,  With  a  great  msasurs  of  suc- 
cess, to  <Ustroy,  on  this  ancient  theory,  the 
whote  body  of  the  Jews.  The  crime  of 
Ltdlee  extended  the  doculne  of  blood  at- 
tainder to  an  entire  community,  a  matter 
of  geography.  Wherever  there  Is  tyranny. 
Itself  a  relic  of  barborUm.  there  is  this 
assigning  of  guilt  by  relationship.  The  guUt 
of  one  member  of  a  family  Is  the  guilt  of  all. 
The  Vlrden  case.  It  happens,  is  not  the 
only  or  even  the  most  extreme  case  here  of 
this  new-old  doctrine  of  guUt  by  tribe  or 
family. 

At  Oak  Ridge,  atomic  energy  laboratory. 
It  Is  most  essential  to  exclude  all  Communist 
disloyalty.  Here  a  scientist  has  been  brought 
In  question  on  the  lolowlng  remarkable  pres- 
entation : 

"Information     available     Indicates     tbat 

(a  close  relative)    may  have  been  a 

member  of  the  Democratic  club  and 

the  Russian  War  Relief  " 

Not  what  the  scientist  Is.  or  even  what  his 
relative  is.  but  what  the  latter  "may  be." 

An  ofBclal  of  the  Government  in  Wash- 
ington was  blasted  by  the  "Dies "  committee 
lately  because  a  second  cousin  was  allegedly  a 
Oommunlst  sympathizer.  So  far  the  stis- 
pMan  of  the  suspicious  can  go. 

■■a.  Congressman    Csawfoso    considered 
whither   the    rule    which    he    suggests    for 
"others  In  the  high  government  service"  In- 
evitably leads? 

Among  those  In  "the  high  Government 
service"  is  Congressman  CaAwroao  himself. 
Should  It  transpire  that  a  second  cousin  of 
Congressman  CSAwroao's  mother  was  seen 
reading  the  Communist  Manifesto,  would  it 
net  be  up  to  Congressman  CmAwroaD  to  "re- 
move" himself  forthwith?  The  harm  a  Com- 
munist-controlled Congressman  can  do  is 
surely  no  less  than  the  harm  a  mere  employee 
of  a  department  of  the  Government  Is  capable 
of.  And  remote  control  by  relatives,  as  the 
Congressman  suggests,  can  be  most  menacing. 
Congressman  CaAwroxD  Is  not  a  Commu- 
nist. Neither  Is  Mr.  Vlrden,  whom  Cxawford 
commends  for  resigning  because  of  the  com- 
munism of  a  relative.  Surely  the  rule  for 
the  one  must  be  the  rule  for  the  two. 

Congress  has  passed  a  bill  under  which  five 
Senators  could  order  the  FBI,  an  adminis- 
trative agency,  to  investigate  the  freedom 
from  Ulnt  of  appointees  of  the  President. 
This,  under  the  new  rule  proposed  by 
CxAwroao.  would  go.  not  only  to  the  char- 
acter of  the  appointee,  but  to  the  character 
of  all  his  relatives  "unto  the  third  and  fourth 
generations." 


Has  it  occvirred  to  Congressman  CKAwroas 
that  this  policing  of  relatives  would,  with 
equal  reason.  Involve  the  most  remote  rela- 
tives of  every  candidate  for  Congress  and 
of  every  Congressman?  Where,  short  of  a 
total  Ogpu,  could  this  thing  stop? 

Who  can  know  the  whole  heart  of  all  his 
wMe-tlung  relatives?  The  only  man  who, 
as  an  employee  of  the  Government,  can  be 
safe  from  the  Congressmen  Crawfords  would 
need  to  be  a  bachelor,  an  only  chUd,  and  an 
orphan  too.  Even  at  that,  some  far-oS  un- 
known collateral  relative  might  turn  up  as 
an  employee  of  Moscow  or  "one  of  Its  fronts." 
We  need  to  remember  here  that  some  folks 
even  fear  that  the  Cotincll  of  Chtirches  Is 
a  CommunUt  front.  In  that  case  even  the 
bachelor  must  resign. 

What  self-respecting  American,  with  this 
sword  suspended  over  him,  would  consent  to 
serve  In  the  Government? 

The  proposal  of  Congreasman  CxAwnmo, 
a  general  extension  of  the  ancient  barbarian 
attainder  of  blood,  would  demoralize  and 
could  destroy  the  Government  by  wrecking 
Its  personnel.  Since  that  la  an  object  dear 
to  all  Kremlin  activity,  must  we  stisplclously 
suppose  that  Congressman  CBAwrosD,  Influ- 
enced even  without  his  knowledge  by  some 
second-cousin  Communist,  is  himself  a 
CcmmuntK  tiantf  Where  can  this  police 
state  tblaff  atop? 

Surely  there  Is  a  less  ruinous  way  to  ward 
off  the  Communist  totalitarian  conspirators 
than  by  this  adoption  ourselves  of  the  totali- 
tarian weapon  of  attainder  of  blood  and  total 
censorship.  This  is  In  truth  not  a  way  of 
escape,  but  a  sure  way  of  bringing  upon 
ourselves  the  evil  from  which  we  flee. 

To  the  credit  of  the  administration  at 
Washington,  Mr.  Vlrden's  resignation  has  not 
been  accepted  and  It  has  been  withdrawn. 
America  Is  still  America. 


Westchester's  Yooni;  Republicans 


prises  of  moment.  He  wUl  make,  we  predict, 
a  strong  president  of  the  Toung  GOP  of  the 
Empire  State  In  an  Important  year.  And  the 
Influence  of  these  Itoung  Republicans 
throughout  the  Nation,  as  well  as  of  the 
Toung  Democrats,  cannot  be  discounted. 
National  Young  GOP  Chairman  Becker,  along 
this  line,  said  at  Schroon  Lake  last  Saturday: 
"As  a  result  of  our  growth  and  activity  we 
have  produced  leaders  who  have  now  become 
Senators.  Congressmen.  Governors,  delegstes 
to  the  national  convention,  and  /6ven  candi- 
dates for  the  Presidency.  ITxese  men  have 
risen  from  the  bottom  up.  They  xnow  virtu- 
ally every  phase  of  political  work,  and  it  is 
their  practical  xperlence  which  has  quallhed 
them  for  a  higher  post. 

"Hence,  there  Is  a  significance  to  the  ex- 
traordinary growth  which  we  Toimg  Republi- 
cans have  had  during  these  last  3  years,  and 
that  Is  that  today  the  Toung  Republican 
movement  Is  producing  a  greater  number  of 
future  political  leaders  of  thU  country  than 
has  perhapw  ever  been  produced  by  any  group 
in  any  other  period  of  history." 

We  recommend  membership  within  the 
Toung  Republican  and  Young  Democratic 
aubs  to  all  Westchester  youth,  both  men  and 
women.  It  Is  the  ideal  way  to  learn  the  sci- 
ence of  politics  and  the  adminUtraUon  ct 
government.  It  teaches  the  language  of  the 
trade  which  runs  our  Nation.  And  we  hope 
that  before  long  thert  will  be  a  Westchester 
president  of  the  8t»te  snd  national  Young 
Democratic  Clubs  to  balance  the  honor  which 
has  come  to  Judge  SUfkln,  of  Tarrytown. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RALPH  A.  GAMBLE 

OF  NZW  TOKK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  2.  1948 

Mr.  GAMBLE.  Mr.  Speaker.  Onder 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  insert  in 
the  Congressional  Record  the  attached 
clipping  from  the  Daily  Times,  published 
in  Mamaroneck,  N.  Y.,  May  25,  1948,  en- 
titled "Westchester's  Young  Republi- 
cans": 

WESTCHXSTn'S  TOUNG  BZXCBLICAMS 

Westchester  as  a  whole  and  the  Westches- 
ter OOP  In  particular  may  pride  Itself  upon 
the  election  last  week  end  at  the  State  con- 
vention in  Schroon  Lake  of  Police  Justice 
Morrle  SUfkln.  of  Tarrytown,  as  the  State 
head  of  the  Young  Republican  Clubs. 

It  Is  a  tribute  to  the  enthusiastic  work  of 
Young  Republicans  in  this  county,  one  of  the 
first  to  get  the  movement  imdcr  way. 

This  activity.  It  might  be  noted  In  passing, 
has  been  recognized  heretofore,  in  advance- 
ment of  two  other  young  GOP  leaders  ol 
Westchester  to  the  State  chairmanship.  One 
was  Ralph  E.  Becker,  of  Port  Chester,  who 
went  on  to  becoc  the  chairman  of  the  Na- 
tional Federation  of  Young  Republican  Clubs, 
wherein  he  Is  now  completing  his  second 
year,  and  the  other  was  Joel  Mencher,  of 
Tuckahoe,  Both  young  men  performed  cred- 
itably in  the  interests  of  their  party. 

In  Judge  Sllfkln,  the  Yoting  RepubUcans  of 
the  State  have  an  able  leader.  Highly  re- 
spected In  his  home  community,  he  has 
shown  capacities  not  only  of  a  partisan  na- 
ture but  also  has  been  a  leader  in  civic  enter- 


Action  Long  OTcrdne  on  Star-Rontt 
Legislation 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  H.  MAHON 

or  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  2,  1948 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  request 
to  have  inserted  in  the  Record  excerpts 
from  the  hearing  by  the  Appropriations 
Committee  on  the  first  deficiency  appro- 
priation bill  for  1948,  relating  to  star 
routes. 

These  excerpts  will  give  evidence  of 
the  long  battle  which  has  been  waged  by 
the  friends  of  the  star-route  carriers.  I 
am  glad  that  today  favorable  action  has 
been  taken  on  star-route  carrier  legisla- 
tion. I  am  most  hopeful  that  the  differ- 
ences between  the  House  and  Senate  bills 
may  be  composed  and  final  legislation 
enacted  at  this  session. 

The  following  excerpts  from  testimony 
before  the  Committee  on  Appropriations 
are  typical  of  the  attitude  of  Members  of 
Congress  who  know  the  problems  of  the 
star-route  service  and  who  are  convinced 
that  action  on  the  subject  is  long  over- 
due: 

(Excerpt   from    hearing    by    Appropriations 
Committee  on  the  first  deficiency  appro- 
priation bUl,  1948,  February  23,  1948 1 
Mr.  MaaoN.  •     •     •     I  believe  the  major- 
ity  of   the   Members    of    Congress    who    are 
familiar   vflth   the   star-route   situation    feel 
that  when  a  star  route  Is  somewhat  compara- 
ble In  Its  operation  to  a  rural  route,  In  giving 
people  service  through  the  country,  that  the 
carrier  should  in  some  way  be  Instired  of  a 
living  wage. 

Mr.  Case.  I  feel  as  Congressman  Mabon 
doee.  that  the  star-route  carrier  is  the  for- 
gotten man  in  the  carrier  system  of  the  Poet 
OlBce  Department.     The  star-route  carriers 
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I  know  hm»«  to  go  over  all  klncU  of 
uid  th«7  flgbt  tboM  route  in  kII  klndi 
itber.     Th«  rate*  paid   to  tb«  regular 


ruf«l  carrier — whenever  there  U  an  Incr 
„  pay  ror  Federal  employeea  there  U  gen- 
en  ily  an  increeae  to  him.  But  the  atar-route 
c&Tlcr  goes  abCMl.  tied  down  to  whatever 
U  he  weight  of  hla  economic  drcumatance  at 
II  time  that  he  made  the  bid. 
faring  the  depreealon  you  had  competlUon 
ag  wbo  would  agree  to  taking  tbe  most 
.-latlon  out  of  the  old  car  that  the  aur- 
had.  to  try  to  get  enough  money  to  keep 
hik  family  going. 

;  ha»e  never  been  aatlsfled  that  the  De- 
pe  rtment  aa  a  whole  h«a  given  recognition  to 
tbi  at«r  carrier  comparable  to  that  which  la 
•n  to  other  carrier*  In  the  service. 
Igr.  Bambt.  As  I  auted  before,  the  Depart- 
m  int  baa  taken  the  position  that  if  Congress 
f»  )la  that  they  would  like  to  change  the  baalc 
la  r  the  Department  would  endeavor  to  ad- 
minister It  in  accordance  with  tbe  letter  and 
_tru  of  tbe  law. 

Mr   Cass.  Have  you  made  favorable  reporta 
oi    the  vartoua  bllU  that  have  been  propoeed 
revising  tbe  atar-route  contract-letting 
sjftem? 

Ifr.  Habot.  Tbe  Department  has  made  a 
rJport  on  all  of  the  bills.     •     •     * 

Ut  Cam.  Have  they  been  favorable  reporU? 
Mr   HAseT.  Not  altogether;  no  air.    •     •     • 
Mr.  Cass    Have  you  ever  propoeed  an  al- 
t4mattve   bill    that   would    work   out   aome 
_„  of  compenaatlng  star-route  carrters 
OI  I  any  baau  cocBptnWe  to  that  of  tbe  rural 
carriers  ^ 
Mr   Rasot    No.  sir:  not  tbe  Department. 
Mr  Kna.  May  I  make  a  suggestion? 
Mr   CAaa.  Tea. 

Mr  Kxaa.  I  want  to  go  on  record  aa  aaylng 
tliat  I  think  you  abould  cooperate  with  tbe 
Cmgrea*  In  order  to  give  Justice  to  tbcee 
nen  who  have  been  star-route  carriers  for 
•II  long  and  who  are  helpless  when  some 
o  her  man  comes  In  and  underbids  them  %i. 
Ii  k  many  cases  they  have  been  carrying  mall 

0  1  that  route  for  ao  years  and  have  practl- 
c  illy  worn  out  their  lives  in  the  service. 

Mr  Cass.  I  happened  to  have  been  present 
a ;  a  meeting  of  the  Rules  Committee  just  a 
a  »ort  time  ago  when  a  bill  was  proposed  to 
Increase  the  ratee  of  pay  for  regular  route 
cirners  The  meeting  turned  more  or  lese 
Ij  ito  a  dlacuaston  of  star-route  carriers.  I 
«  a*  surprised  at  tbe  number  of  men  on  tbe 
Jules  Committee  who  got  to  talking  about 
a  ar-route  carriers.  Without  exception  tbey 
a  1  apoke  of  the  star-route  carrier  aa  being 
t  te  one  person  In  tbe  poetal  aervlce  who  was 
c  at  compensated  In  accordance  with  what  be 
v^as  aaked  to  do. 

I  did  not  know  that  tbla  was  going  to  t>e 
<t  here  this  afternoon,  but  both  Mr 
,  and  Mr  Kan  have  expressed  them- 
__ves  generally  on  the  situation,  and  tbat  ts 

1  he  situation  when  Members  of  Congress  get 
"  ^  akout  star-route  carriers.     And  It 

to   BM   Strange   that    that   altuatlon 
4anno*  be  corrected. 

I  am  not  anxloua  to  add  to  tbe  poetal 
( eAclt.  but  I  do  believe  tbat  tbrt-e  la  a  wlde- 
I  pread  feeling  among  Members  of  Congress 
Ihat  the  star-route  carrier*  are  Improperly 
treated. 


Effect  of  Hifh  Taxes 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 

HON.  C.  WAYUND  BROOKS 

or  ILUMOIS 

:  N  TH»  SBUTI  OP  THS  UNTnED  8TATBS 

Thursdaw.  J^ne  3  (legislative  day  of 
Tuesday.  June  i  > .  194t 

Mr    BROOKS.     Mr.  President.  I  ask 
1  inanimous  consent  to  have  Drlnted  In 


the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  ver>'  con- 
structive and  In.structlve  address  de- 
livered by  Col.  Robert  R  McCormick  at 
the  Edgewater  Beach  Hotel  on  January 
27.  1948. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rccokd, 
as  follows  : 

The  other  day  the  Canadian  Pacific  rail- 
road reported  that  it  would  take  over  $800.- 
000.000  to  replace  rolling  stock  that  had 
cost  1400.000.000.  Then  tbe  Inland  Steel 
Co.  observed  tbat  to  replace  the  blast  fur- 
naces rapidly  wearing  out  would  take  three 
times  as  much  money  as  they  had  cost. 

Marshall  Field  reports  that  It  U  delaying 
plans  for  expanalon  l)«cause  of  high  costs. 

Montgomery.  Ward  *  Co.  U  not  rebuilding 
stores  that  have  burned  down  for  the  aame 
reason. 

Bears.  Roebuck  ft  Co  U  selling  Its  build- 
ing* to  get  working  capital,  and  then  renting 
tbem  back  from  tbe  buyers  on  long-term 
leases. 

MWtOW     RZAVILT    rmOM    BANKS 

All  tbe  paper  mills  In  Canada  have  bor- 
rowed heavUy  from  the  banks  becauae  of  the 
great  increase  In  the  cost  of  their  inventories. 
Many  Industries  sre  finding  trouble  In 
financing  themselves  by  stock  sales  and  have 
had  to  take  to  bond  and  preferred  stock 
Issues. 

The  smounts  set  aslds  for  depreciation 
will  only  provide  half  tbe  money  needed  for 
replacemenu.  To  atay  In  buatness.  even 
without  expansion,  large  amounts  of  earn- 
Ings  must  be  withheld  from  stockholders, 
which  must  pay  corporstlon  proOU  taxes 
under  tbe  exUtlng  law 

PaUure  to  replace  obsolete  machinery  bad 
much  to  do  with  tbe  ruin  of  Brltuh  In- 
duatry. 

Another  set  of  reports  which  has  come  to 
me  show  tbat  where  Institutions  have  dou- 
bled tbe  volume  of  their  bualness.  tbs  net 
proflu  have  Increased  little.  If  at  all. 

In  addition  to  my  old  time  benefactions 
and  charities.  I  find  myself  importuned  by  a 
host  of  strangers  who  cannot  make  ends  meet. 
Only  recently  old  Yale  came  out  with  a  plan 
and  a  plea  to  ratee  enough  money  to  keep 
It  In  the  edtication  fteld.  The  money  la  not 
In  sight,  after  taxation,  to  maintain  private 
education. 

xnarwaMrrr  or  chicaoo  umukMr  wniM 
The  director  of  the   humanltlea   develop- 
ment of  the  University  of  Chicago  writes: 

••The  university's  library  problem,  without 
Government  aid.  which  we  do  not  deaire.  la 
Insupportable.  Aa  you  know  from  your  In- 
terest In  the  atomic  Instrumenu  we  develop, 
the  research  staff  requires  unusual  facllltlea: 
the  library  today  cannot  supply  the  required 
facllltlea.  It  la  a  most  serious  condition  we 
face." 

The  once  wealthy  St  Luke's  HosplUl.  now 
seeking  to  raise  $3,500,000.  has  raised  only 
•SOO.OOO.  Mercy  Hospital,  wishing  to  put  up 
a  six -mil  lion -dollar  building  near  the  North- 
western University  campus,  has  only  raised 
$2,000,000  to  date.  St.  Francis  Hospital  in 
Kvsnston  has  only  obtained  $440,000  of  a 
desired  four  million. 

In  all.  It  U  desired  to  raise  $30,000,000.  but 
U  tbte  should  be  obtained  there  stUl  would 
not  be  enough  beds  for  Chicago's  sick. 

The  money  Is  going  to  buUd  power  plants 
and  buy  intoxlcanu  for  Europeans. 

Deprived  of  their  customary  gift  money, 
hospitals  are  compelled  to  raise  tbelr  rates  to 
a  point  that  patients  cannot  afford  to  pay. 

sMaocAM  Lzrs  BISArVKAaS 

It  Is  rapidly  becoming  obvious  that  our 
much  vaunted  American  way  of  life  Is  rspldly 
flowing  down  the  sewer.  It  Is  dying  becsuse 
there  is  hardly  a  man  in  or  out  of  public  life 
vltb  tbe  courage  to  denounce  tbe  approprte« 
tlons  and  tbe  taxes  raised  (or  tbem  which  are 
rapidly  deetroylnc  us. 


We  seemed  to  be  on  the  road  to  recovery 
when  the  last  election  sent  men  fresh  from 
their  communities  to  Waablngton.  There 
tbey  fell  into  tbe  toUa  of  the  bureaucrata 
and  have  become  little  better  than  New 
Dealers. 

The  entire  vast  bureaucracy  Is  utterly  In- 
different to  the  welfare  of  the  country  and 
la  Interested  only  In  Itself.  The  commanders 
of  our  vast  Army.  Navy,  and  Air  Forces  were 
taken  from  tbelr  homes  while  still  boys,  and 
Immersed  In  occupations  which  cannot  be 
productive  and  must  be  destructive. 

They  are  trained  to  command,  tbat  Is.  to 
rule.     No  barm  came   from  tbst  when  the 
forces   were  small.     Now   they  are   ruling   a 
substantial  part  of  the  population,  which  la 
acquiring    the    habit    of    being    ruled    and 
abandoning     self-government.      The     com- 
manders are  deep  In  politics  and.  as  rulera, 
looking   upon   the   people  as   their   prlvatea. 
Tbelr  attitude  U  tbat  they  tell  Congress  how 
much   money   they   want   and   It   la   up   to 
Congress  to   find   It.     Tbe   members  of   the 
military  committees  grovel  before  them  and 
do  not  crltlclie  or  Investigate  tbem. 
Lrv«  AT  xxTKHss  or  psonx 
The    civil    serrsnts    consider    themselves 
Washlngtonlans.    not    Americans.    Waablng- 
tonlans  to  live  at  tbe  expense  of  the  Ameri- 
cans they  rule. 

Our  State  Department  Is  composed  of  men 
who  joined  It  to  get  out  of  America.  If  they 
can  win  the  patronage  and  approval  of  the 
foreigners  they  consider  their  superiors,  tbey 
little  reck  whst  happens  to  the  common 
Americans  they  despise  Tbelr  whole  life  U 
bound  up  with  tbe  countries  beyond  our 
shores. 

There  sre  varloua  factions  among  them,  of 
which  the  pro-BrltUh  and  pro-Ruaslan  fac- 
tlona  are  the  strongest  The  small  pro- 
American  faction  U  neither  influential  nor 
▼ocal.  These  dangerous  organlaatlotu  are 
abetted  by  banka  and  businesses  whoee  sight 
te  so  short  tbat  they  can  only  aee  the  Imme- 
diate profit,  without  the  vUlon  of  the  ruin 
ahead. 

Many  of  ua  here  can  remember  when  the 
budget  first  touched  $1  000.000.000  Accord- 
ing to  senator  Btbd.  plans  promulgated  by 
the  bureaucrats  and  accepted  by  our  feeble- 
minded Congressmen  envlson  s  budget  of 
$50,000,000,000.  Local  expenditures  are  $13.- 
000  000.000. 

TMiaTT  PSBCXNT  OT  IMCOMI 

Sixty-three  billion  dollsrs  Is  SO  percent  of 
the  total  national  Income.  When  this  te 
drawn  away,  with  aU  cosu  doubled  In  tbe 
last  7  years,  with  all  sarnlngs  fsclng  extinc- 
tion, through  the  cost  of  replacement,  we  are 
shooting  Into  tbe  abyss  Into  which  England 
bas  already  fallen  and  to  which  abe  la  draw- 
ing us. 

Tour  own  books  tell  you  the  sanM  story 
tbat  I  have  Just  rcpested.  Tour  taxes  are 
ruining  you.  Two  years  ago.  when  condi- 
tions were  not  as  bad  aa  tbey  are  today.  I 
made  a  very  almllar  apeech  In  Los  Angeles 
It  received  much  acclaim  but  nobody  did 
anything  about  It.  I  wonder  whether  you 
will  do  anything  about  It  or  wUl  you  (utUely 
glide  to  your  ruin. 


Gamble  Report  Sets  Goal  for  New  Homes 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  RALPH  A.  GAMBLE 

or  Nrw  TORK 
IN  THE  HOUSK  OF  RXPRSSXNTATIVBB 

Wednesday.  June  2,  1948 

Mr.  GAMBLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  I  insert  in 
the  CoNCXEssioNAi.  Rkcoao  the  attached 
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clipping  from  the  Daily  Times,  published 
in  Mamaroneck,  N.  Y..  May  25.  1948.  en- 
titled 'Gamble  Report  Sets  Goal  for  New 
Homes": 

CAMBIX  REPORT  SETS  COAL  rOR  NEW   HOMES 

Washington. — Representative  Ralph  A. 
Gamble.  Larchmont.  N.  Y.  (Twenty-eighth 
New  York  District),  has  turned  author.  He 
Is  now  sending  to  real-estate  editors  of  news- 
papers throughout  the  Nation  "Housing  In 
America — Its  present  status  and  future  Im- 
plications." 

The  volume  contains  a  factual  analysis  of 
testimony  snd  studies,  together  with  sug- 
gestions by  members  of  the  Joint  Committee 
on  Housing,  of  which  the  Westchester  Con- 
gressman Is  chairman.  Hearings  were  held 
in  33  cities. 

"The  housing  goal  I  visualize,"  said  Repre- 
sentative Gamble,  "Is  a  million  and  a  half 
newly  constructed  or  reconstructed  dwelling 
unlu  a  year  for  the  next  2  years.  The  build- 
ers ard  the  bulldlng-trades  workers,  from 
both  of  whom  the  committee  Is  receiving  the 
fullest  cooperation,  assure  me  that  they  will 
do  their  utmost  to  reach  this  goal." 


Ease  Restrictions  on  Relief  Packages 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HUGH  D.  SCOTT,  JR. 

or  PENNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  2,  1948 

Mr.  HUGH  D.  SCOTT.  JR.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  have  for  a  long  time  advocated 
and  encouraged  the  exten.slon  of  volun- 
tary relief  in  Europe.  From  personal  ex- 
perience I  became  aware  of  the  many 
dlfRcultles  encountered  in  mailing  such 
packages,  much  along  the  line  outlined 
in  an  article  by  Dorothy  Thompson, 
which  I  am  pleased  to  note  was  inserted 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Congressional 
Record  (p.  A3433»  by  my  colleague  Mr. 
Keating,  of  New  York.  I  have  urged  that 
many  of  the  restrictions  be  removed  and 
that  every  possible  assistance  be  extend- 
ed to  encourage  the  sending  of  such  pack- 
ages abroad. 

To  the  extent  by  which  we  encourage 
Individual  shipments  of  food  and  cloth- 
ing we  reduce  the  tax  burden  for  Euro- 
pean relief. 


A  Democratic  Formula 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RICHARD  B.  RUSSELL 

or  6BORCIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  June  3  (legislative  day  of 
Tuesday,  June  1).  1948 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  the 
Alexandria  Gazette,  which  is  said  to  be 
the  oldest  daily  newspaper  in  the  United 
States,  has  published  a  very  Interesting 
and  provocative  formula  for  the  solu- 
tion of  the  dilemma  which  confronts  the 
Democratic  Party  at  this  time.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  editorial 
may  be  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

A    DSMOCmATTC    rOKMTTLA 

The  following  formula  la  suggested  for  the 
Democratic  Party  to  be  employed  in  the  ap- 
proaching national  election  for  the  purpose 
of  bridging  the  recently  developed  differences 
between  \u  southern  and  northern  wings, 
and  which  could  and  should  result  In  tbe 
success  of  a  Democratic  candidate. 

The  formula  Involves  a  return  In  part  to 
the  method  devised  by  the  framers  of  the 
Constitution  for  the  election  of  a  President 
by  electors  chosen  by  the  several  States  and 
followed  before  any  national  conventions 
were  held  for  tbe  nomination  of  a  Presi- 
dential candidate.  National  party  conven- 
tions are  extra-constitutional  bodies  and 
there  Is  no  legal  requirement  obliging  an 
elector  to  vote  for  a  particular  candidate 
even  though  his  name  may  appear  as  a 
nominee  upon  the  ballot  cast  by  tbe  elec- 
torate and  by  which  electors  are  chosen. 
The  electors  are  quite  free  to  vote  In  the 
electoral  college  for  whomsoever  they  wish. 
Eight  of  them  upon  one  occasion  voted  for 
the  late  Dr.  Nicholas  Murray  Butler  for  vice 
president  although  be  had  not  been  nom- 
inated by  any  party.  They  could  In  the  clr- 
cumstances  have  voted  for  anyone  else. 

Let  the  national  convention  be  held  as 
usual,  adopt  the  party's  platform  and  pro- 
ceed with  the  customary  transaction  of  the 
bUBlnesB  for  which  It  Is  called,  except  that  It 
abould  not  nominate  a  candidate  for  Presi- 
dent. This  would  be  neither  an  approval  or 
a  rejection  of  the  candidacy  of  President  Tru- 
man against  which  the  southern  contingent 
now  vehemently  protests,  and  which  would 
probably  lead.  If  he  were  to  be  nominated, 
to  tbe  withdrawal  of  aome  of  the  southern 
delegates  and  doubtless  the  reftisal  of  some 
Southern  States  to  support  his  nomination. 
Instead,  let  the  convention  direct  the  Demo- 
cratic organizations  In  the  several  States  each 
to  nominate  a  candlate  of  their  choice  whose 
name  would  be  entered  upon  the  ballot  to- 
gether with  the  names  of  the  electors,  the 
same  as  has  been  done  heretofore  when  the 
party's  national  convention  nominated  a 
candidate,  the  object  being  the  election  of 
democratic  electors. 

A  list  of  such  possible  candidates  could 
Include; 

Por  the  New  England  States:  Hon.  J.  How- 
ard McGSATH,  of  Rhode  Island,  or  Hon.  John 
W.  McCoRMACK,  of  Massachusetts. 

For  the  Middle  Central  States:  Hon.  James 
A  Farley,  of  New  York.  The  two  most  pop- 
ular New  York  E>emocrats  are  Senator  Robekt 
Wacnex  and  Mayor  O'Dwyer.  but  both,  be- 
cause they  were  not  born  In  this  country,  are 
Ineligible.  Mr.  Farley  would  seem  to  be  the 
next  most  popular  Democrat  and  perhaps 
equal  In  popularity  with  either  of  them  in 
the  matter  of  vote-getting  ability. 

For  the  Middle  West  States:  Ex -Governor 
Frank  J.  Lausche,  of  Ohio,  or  Senator  Scott 
Lucas,  of  Illinois. 

For   the  States   Immediately   west   of    the 
Mississippi  River:  President  Harry  S.  Truman. 
For  the  Mountain  States:  Senator  Joseph 
C.  O'Mahonet,  of  Wyoming. 

For  the  Pacific  Coast  States :  Senator  Shebi- 
DAN  Downey,  of  California,  or  Gov.  M.  C. 
Wallgren,  of  Washington. 

For  the  Southern  States:  Senator  Haret 
Bt«?j.  of  Virginia,  or  Senator  Walte«  P. 
Qeokge.  of  Georgia. 

For  the  border  States:  Senator  Albem 
Barklet,  of  Kentucky. 

Or  any  other  Democrat  whom  the  Demo- 
craU  of  any  particular  State  t)elieve  could 
win  the  electors  of  that  particular  State. 

When  and  If  a  majority  of  Democratic 
electors  should  be  chosen  In  the  several 
States  let  the  chairman  of  the  Democratic 
National  Committee  be  empowered  to  call  a 
meeting  of  such  electors  with  directions  to 
them  to  select  the  candidate  lor  whom  all  oi 


them  would  vote  In  the  electoral  college — 
always  remembering  that  It  Is  tbe  electors 
wbo  actually  elect  the  President — and  that 
no  elector  is  bound  to  vote  for  any  indicated 
candidate.  Formulating  their  own  rules,  each 
would  Indicate  his  first  preference,  and  then 
by  the  process  of  successively  eliminating  the 
name  lowest  on  tbe  list,  would  arrive  at  a 
majority  choice,  or,  In  deference  to  the  old 
two-thirds  rule,  they  could  make  tbelr  se- 
lection by  that  requirement.  Having  entered 
such  a  meeting  and  agreeing  to  abide  by  Its 
decision,  tbey  would  return  to  their  States 
and  cast  their  votes  In  the  electoral  college 
for  the  candidate  agreed  up>on.  Conceding 
that  the  method  would  be  unusual,  it  would 
nevertheless  be  thoroughly  democratic.  The 
electors  would  select  tbelr  candidate  and 
vote  for  him. 

If  this  method  were  followed  It  wotild  be 
helpful  to  local  candidates  In  the  various 
States. 

With  the  Democratic  Party  divided  into 
three  different  elements.  It  would  seem  futUe 
to  attempt  a  head-on  fight  against  a  united 
Republican  Party.  The  Democrats  must  re- 
sort to  strategy,  and  such  strategy  as  Is  here 
suggested,  although  not  according  to  recent 
custom  and  practice,  Is  entirely  honorable 
and  legal. 


The  People  Lose  a  Fighter 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CLAUDE  PEPPER 

or  FLORIDA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  June  3  (legislative  day  of 
Tuesday,  June  1),  1948 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record  a  very  touching 
and  appropriate  article  on  the  passing 
of  the  late  Jim  McGill,  a  grand  and  great 
soldier  for  great  democratic  causes,  writ- 
ten by  Charles  W.  Ervin.  editor  of  the 
Advance,  and  published  in  the  National 
Union  Farmer,  issue  of  May  1948. 

There  l>elng  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  l>e  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

The  People  Lose  a  Fiohtei 
(By  Charles  W.  Ervtn,  editor,  the  Advance) 

This  country  lost  a  truly  great  man  when 
Jim  McGlll  passed  on.  It  Is  true  that  this 
Indiana  farm  boy  "made  good"  In  the  eyes 
of  the  business  world.  It  Is  also  true,  how- 
ever, tbat  this  fact  interested  blm  not  at 
all. 

For  over  a  third  of  a  century  his  InteresU 
were  for  the  common  good;  not  only  did  he 
give  generously  of  his  money  to  varloxxs  move- 
menu,  seeking  to  bring  to  tbe  people  truths, 
which  if  translated  Into  action  would  re- 
alize the  promise  of  the  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence— "life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of 
happiness,"  but  by  consUnt  contact  with 
those  In  the  front  ranks  of  the  army  for 
the  common  good  he  heljied  to  Inspire  them 
to  renewed  effort  and  encouraged  them  to 
keep  on  with  the  fight.  And  this  was  true 
even  In  tbe  darkest  days  of  reaction. 

RANKS   THINNING 

Many  of  these  fellow  fighters  for  tbe  com- 
mon good  passed  on  before  Jim  was  cut  down 
by  the  scythe  of  time.  Senator  George  W. 
Norrls.  whom  Jim  supported  in  all  of  his  po- 
litical moves  looking  to  the  widening  of  the 
democratic  process,  would  tell  me  how  Jim 
had  been  to  see  him  In  Washington  and  what 
an  inspiration  he  had  been  when  the  Sen- 
ator felt  discouraged  as  be  waged  bis  battle 
In  Congress. 
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vho  batUMI 
y  y«*ra  ^MBOT  tb*  QUlUy  mo- 
and  for  public  owaanbip.  wad  wbo  li 
MtttiUv  te  WaahlBCtOB  •calxu* 

lobby  o«  Um  bl«  lat 
lb  hu 

ba«  don*  s  aHsnlAaant 

lilt.  «lM>  MBM  to  WMb- 

_  M  s  ooocwHbMi  UMl  k  tmtb-MMcr. 
totd  ao  many  truUu  that  be  triid  hlaa- 
out  of  •  )ob.     Ba  want  on  telUng  UM 

in  olbar  flalili  and  w»  aMe  to  do  ao 
bccaaw  of  tba  ancounfanant  and 
of  JlBi  MoOUl. 

Oarar  MMfftBgir.  tbat  doughty  flcMar 
wtaided  bl>  pam  and  aimndcd  hta  ¥oiea 

daftth  atmck  him  down  In  hla  Muly 
to  Jtii  a  ataady  aupport  tor 

•haat.  uadar  Aaortafar't  leadarabip. 
Into  evary  Btal*  of  ttM  Vaton.  It 
~  il  anaadai  crlaaa  irhfb  Jtaa  baipad 


ani  tba  antrsnot  at 
ob«o  tba  poiniml 
Daal,  Jtm  wm  mtieb  tn 
thla  wiitar.  Ther*  I  had 
to  watch  Jtrn  at  cloaa  raoc*.  Ba 
noc  (Mkly  to  prograaalTaa 
(}wn  irctirration  but  to  many  youngir 
who  bad  cooM  to  WaabtDftaB  to  tafeo 
tn  tba  INw  D*«l. 

tba    PotlMral    Action    Ootontttaa. 

fef  Miavy  auimau.  praaldabt  of  tha 

CTothiag  Workers,  waa  (ormad. 

taip^rfftVw    and    tbraw    graat 

IB  iwtftb  tote  tba  batUa 

alt    waa   ra* 


wbkrh  Jtm  f*v«  to  tha  eom- 

would  aaaka  a  itm%,  lon«  liat.    In 

hla  tmn  Ula  b«  raaitaad  tbo  *«Mi  o(  UlyiMa : 

dull  a  thing  it  M  to  pauaa.  to  maka  an 

to  nMt  unburBtrtiad.  not  to  shlna  in 

aa  If  to  braathc  w«r«  Ufa  " 

Jia  abona  In  uaa  until  tba  and.  It 
la  ilBniit  to  graay  tbot  pbyatcaUy  w«  wui 
not  aaa  blm  asain,  b«t  bla  apUlt  will 
wit  I  all  of  ua  until  «a,  too.  arc  tv 
to  ]ba  paat  bayood. 

TWO  things  thotild  ba  add- 

Tba  Ant.  Charl«a  Brta^ 

ba  placad  aa  bla  liat  of  OgHtara. 

oa  tha  finnit  llna  longar  tbMi 

Uva,  U  aaama.  and  Ctaarlla  ii 

rivMlng  it  out  thovtit  iM  li 

Tba  other  point  la  that  Jim 

Mc<|Ul  waa  one  of  tha  stancheat  Mends  tha 

lara  Onion  bad      Ha  waa  tha  frland  of 

•ny|  tromp  tbat  fought  for  paopla.) 


A  PasitiTc  Prvgrmm  for  Pence 


ESCTENSION  OP  REKARKS 
or 

HON.  ALEXANDER  WILEY 

im  SBHATV  OP  THB  UNITED  9TA' 


IN 

T\luu»dtttt.  J\Lne  3  Klegisiativt  dan  of 
TneMiav.  June  l>,  194i 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
un  inimous  coBiCnt  tbnt  there  be  printeil 
In  he  AppauBz  of  the  Ricord  the  pre- 
pnied  text  of  an  interview  which  Mr. 
entries  Parmer,  of  Station  WEAM. 
Ar^gton.  and  WDEL,  of  WUmlngtoo. 
oojducted  with  me  Uut  Sonday. 

subject  of  this  interriew  over  Mr. 
Pnhner's  fine  program  wns  b  poaiUw 
pf^grmm  (or  pence. 

being  no  objection,  the  Inter- 
▼tejv  «ns  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Rjtx)ai>,  as  follows: 


A  Poaiiita  PaocaxM  roa  Psacs 
Mr.  Pasmb.  Tart  Ira  and  genilcaaan.  w«  are 
happy  to  have  In  oiur  sttxllo  thia  aftamoon 
one  uf  tba  dlaUnguiabad  itataaman  of  tha 
United  State*  Senate,  the  Bonorabla  Aixx- 
/ufoan  Wnxr.  aanlor  Unitad  BUtaa  Senator 
fToa  Wlaeunatn.  Saantor  Wnxr  la  rhairman 
of  tba  Saaata  Jndlrtafy  Onnanattiijmd  a 

Relatloaa  OBnaalttM  He  to  no  now  par- 
ticipant te  tbla  prrgram.  for  ba 
to  us  on  several  pievtoua 
tng  matters  at  national 
tmportanca  to  oax  cotmtry.  Many  of  our 
Itstanars  will  know  Senator  Wn.sT  aa  tba 
author  of  tha  book  of  baaMr  of.  by.  and 
aatttlad.  *Xangbiag  with 
I."  Bat  It  la  BO  Joking  anilf  about 
which  ■■Mtar  WIUT  will  apaak  with  tw  tbla 
aftcrnoea.  ■mmMot.  «on*t  you  tall  ua  Juat 
lat 

CbarWy.  tba  aobjaet 
of  our  llttla  taft  tbli  tftaraooa  la  tba 
Important  sub|a«t  naaAtag  la  tba 

day— tba  pi aliun  ct 

tlons.  Wary  mafl  to  bm  froai  tba  Stata  of 
Wlacoostn  brlnfs  daaply  dtattaaaad  lattars 
from  asotbata  and  fathara.  freni  war  tat- 
erans,  freai  nitolatara  aakint  tba  Miiiibara 
of  tba  BauMa  to  *>  averythinc  poaalMa  In 
oatfar  to  paaawa  tba  p»ac«.  I  would  ilka 
to  diiMMi  vMi  yoa,  OBarlay,  anya  latf  toaaaa 
•r  M*iing  tMa  ub>aatlfa.  anya  tbai  ara  botb 
gvneral  and  vary  apactfle 

Mr  P«aiMB.  fanator  Wnsr.  I  can  tblnfc 
of  few  Maab«a  af  your 
tba  Unitad  Btataa  ganata 
aMa  t4)  gt*9  aspart  judgnant  on  iBIa 
of  paaaa.  Ovar  yoar  ff  raars  In  tba  ~ 
yav  baaa  a  tame  and  impraaaiv*  racoad  af  nv- 
aakrulatad  to  achtai^a  world 
ny 


rAWci  or  FiAca 
Sanator  WiLrr.  TbaxxJu.  Charley.  I  ha«a 
only  sought  to  do  my  duty  along  tbla  Una. 
•uraly,  tbsra  la  nothing  mors  important  than 
pravaaUng  atomic  dcstrucuun.  intim  warfara. 
and  a  virtual  simI  to  uur  clvUiaatlon  bacauaa 
of  war.  It  was  tha  Uaatar  wbo  told  ua: 
"Blaaaad  ara  tha  paacamakara."  It  la  In  tha 
Kew  Tsatamant.  too.  that  wa  read  tha  worda 
which  ara  famUlar  to  all  of  ua.  "Olory  to  Ood 
m  the  highest  and  peaca  on  aartb.  good  wUl 
toward  men."  How  aUange  It  U  that  In  splU 
of  these  words,  there  ts  more  talk  In  tha  world 
today  of  war  than  perhapa  at  any  other  Uma 
in  the  world's  hlatory.  Man  speak  of  war 
as  though  It  were  a  cartalnty  rather  than 
juat  a  poaalbillty. 

Mr.  PAMun.  Sanator.  do  you  think  It  Im- 
portant that  wa  abould  Juat  tbtnk  about 
paaca  and  forgat  a  mOttary  iiiiniganrj  which 
mlgbt  confront  our  Nation? 

Sanator  Wiur.  Definitely  not  Wa  dara 
not  cloaa  our  ayaa  to  tha  raalltlea  that  axlat 
In  tba  world  today.  Wa  cannot  simply  aa- 
sume  that  all  men  are  brothars  and  that  wa 
can  ataaadaa  all  arma  and  armament,  and  by 
aoaa  aUnala.  have  cvarlaaUng  paaaa.  Tba 
bUtory  of  mankind  abowa  wars  <ii  inning 
IntenoDittanUy.  Hoaaaar  much  wa  ara  gilng 
to  try  to  prevent  another  war  Iraai  oocurrli^. 
ibara  la  no  uaa  la  kiadtng  ouiaaivaa.  War  la 
always  poaalbla.  and  wa  must  ba  atamaUy 
ptaparad  and  vlgUant  i^alxkst  It.  But  I  want 
to  aUU  a  poalUva  program  for 

1.    ADBOUATK   MXUTaBT 

Mr.  Paam.  All  right,  sir.  wbat  to  No.  1 
oa  yoar  progmmr 

B^nytjw  waxT.  Plrst  off.  Charley,  paradoocl- 
eal  though  It  may  be.  Item  ntnnber  1  Is  com- 
plete preparedness  tct  war.  It  waa  Oeorge 
Wnablngton  who  said.  "To  be  prepared  for 
war  Is  the  sumt  guaranty  of  paocc."  Tbto 
means  preparedncaa  with  modam  wiapntw  (1 
empbaatna  BKXIem)  for  the  Arasy,  Mbry  and 
Air  nscaa,  (ar>d  not  with  "aqfoaito  right, 
left"  hoeoa  porta).  It  may  aecm 
tbat  we  ranst  talk  of  armaments  in 
the  same  breath  that  we  talk  of  peace,  but  I 
belicTC  that  there  wotild  be  no  greater  danger 


to  world  panea  tban  If  imarim  wara  to  lag  toi 
bar  annanMnta  aa  sbe  did  attar  World  Vw  I. 
Tbova  la  alao  a  rtangar.  bcnaaror.  ^hat  we 
will  become  infatuated  with  armamenta.  that 
wa  will  think  that  armaments  alone  will  t>« 
enoogb  to  preaeirt  peace  TTiat  definitely 
to  net  tba  caaa.  for  mere  preparednasa  against 
war  to  no  Bnal  guaranty  of  ttaalf  agalnat  war. 
We  maat  bava  a  poaMtva  program  In  order  to 
man  ever  bacomlng  in- 
terrtbla  bolocatat  WhUe 
treparatfnaaa.  while  we  de- 
cantraliaa  our  cities,  our  Oovernmant,  our 
tnduatry.  wa  moM  tnba  atbar  atapa — aflrma- 
tiTc  steps  A  TO  group  atr  force,  however 
worth  while,  lant  enough  to  aaaura  paaca  all 
by  itsalf  any  more  tbi|n  any  other  armaments 
ara. 

s.  raxrAaxDMxaa  aaAixaT  coMMUimic 
Mr.  Paaxca.  What  to  point  a.  Sanatort 
Sanator  Wilst.  Point  No.  a  of  tba  poalUva 
for  paaca  to  Iniaiial  praparadaaaa 
tha  manaoa  of  aaaaauatoai  bare  at 
U  tha  Bmalnaa  think  that  they  can 
pnralyaa  us  by  taraUtlag  our  taaututtoos  here 
at  home.  If  thay  tbink  that  Ibag  oaa  waakan 
America  by  encouraging  daM  warfara  and 
■trtfe.  then  they  wUl  faal  that  much  mora 
arrogant  In  their  foraign  policy  and  will  (eel 
that  much  mora  eonfidcnt  that  thay  can  ruk 
war.  Bight  now  wa  to  tba  Senate  Judiciary 
Conunlttaa  ara  coiietdarlng  tha  Mundt-Nlxon 
bill  to  aeatrol  — bawWaa  aetimiea.  W«  ara 
anaiyvlnff  arary  aagla  of  this  bin  in  order 
to  mafca  atva  tbat  wa  do  not  Tiolata  tha 
OuiialWllaB  IB  aay  particular  to  tba  vary 
legittmata  ptupoaa  and  tba  wortbf  PwpflM 
of  combating  Mamtmlam  la  our  mtdat.  Wa 
ara  geftnUdy  filBg  to  rrport  out  eonatruc* 
tlva  lagtoHllna  along  this  lina. 

Mr  Paaton.  Bxtsrnal  prepartdnaas  and  in* 
tamal  peaparadnsaa.  then  Sanator  yfn.tr,  ara 
potata  oaa  aad  two.  What  ara  paur  furtbar 
potnie? 

■aaator  Warr.  Wall.  Obartay.  I  think  that 
point  No.  }  should  ba  tha  daftniu  atrcngth- 
eniag  of  tha  Unitad  Nations  in  order  to  maka 
sura  that  It  fulAlls  the  prayers  of  tha  world 
for  true  cooperation.  According  to  tha  lataat 
Oallup  poll,  tha  UN  has  sunk  to  Its  lowest 
aataaan  in  tha  minds  of  the  Amerlean  people. 


to  eaUad  tba  Vandantierg  reaolutlon.  a  decla- 
ration of  Unitad  Btataa  policy  for  tha 
strengthening  of  tha  UN  and  for  tba  sxipport 
of  Ilke-mlnded  nations  abroad.  While  wa 
must  paaa  thto  or  similar  legislation  to 
strengtben  tba  UN.  wa  rauet  never  forget 
that  tha  UN  Itacif  caaaot  ba  our  ac4a  gaar- 
anty  for  peace.  Rattaar.  It  to  the  win  and 
Intent  and  the  purpoaa  for  peace  on  the  part 
of  the  peoplea  of  the  world  which  will  make 
for  enduring  paaca.  How,  tba  next  Item  In 
the  positive  program  for  paaca  to  the  setting 
up  of  a  daBaUa  peaea  aatabltobaent. 

4.  mxD  roa  Dtvmorf  or  pxacx 

Mr.  Panmn.  Brnator  Wnxr,  aa  I  recall, 
right  along  that  llna  ycu  InUoduced  a  bill  to 
establish  a  Cabinet  Department  of  Peace 
with  a  Saeratary  of  Peace  in  the  PrcaldeDt's 
Cabinet. 

Senator  WnxT.  Ttiat  to  true.  Charley;  I 
have  totratfaeed  a  Department  of  Peace  bill 
In  thto  Coogreaa.  but.  unfortunately,  action 
haa  not  bean  taken  upon  it.  llie  State  De- 
partment aays  that  It  t>ellevca  that  such  a 
Department  would  duplicate  tha  Depart- 
ment's ovm  actlvltlea.  although  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  thto  would  be  the  result.  If  we 
cannot  get  up  a  separate  Department  of 
,  let  OS  at  l^ast  eatabltoh  a  Dtvtolon  of 
In  the  State  Department.  Such  a  Dlvt- 
alon  would  be  exclusively  reaponslble  for  the 
mobilizing  of  the  spiritual  forcea  of  nuuiklnd 
for  tba  maintenance  of  world  peace.  It  coiild 
cooperate  with  the  great  rallgloua  organiza- 
tions of  America,  fraternal  organizations. 
veterans'  organlaatlona  and  others,  In  order 
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to  secure  true  cooperation  between  the  peo- 
plea of  the  world. 

B.  COOPESATION    BZ'IWIXK    PEOFIXS 

Mr.  Paaaaa.  Senator  Wilkt:  What  would 
you  aay  to  item  five  of  your  positive  program 
for  peace? 

Senator  Woxt.  Charley.  I  believe  tbat  the 
people  of  the  United  States  should  continue 
to  send  messages  abroad  to  their  friends, 
their  relatives,  and  organizations  with  which 
they  are  familiar,  in  order  to  impress  upon 
them  the  truttis  about  America  and  about 
our  way  of  life  It  ahould  be  the  responsi- 
bility of  our  churches,  our  schools,  our  great 
civic  organizations,  service  clubs  and  others 
to  be  in  contlnuotis  contact  with  comparable 
organizations  abroad  in  order  to  solidify 
America's  bonds  with  mankind. 

Right  now.  for  example,  the  people  of  my 
own  State  jf  Wisconsin  are  celebrating  the 
hundredth  anniversary  of  their  admission 
into  the  Union.  As  a  symbol  of  that  cele- 
bration, they  have  arranged  for  a  Centennial 
Prlendshlp  Fleet  which  will  carry  the  gifts  of 
the  people  of  Wisconsin,  of  various  nation- 
ality group*,  industries,  and  other  segments 
to  the  peoples  of  the  Scandinavian  and  the 
Low  Countries. 

We  should  not.  however,  only  give  of  our 
material  resources.  We  should  give  of  our 
spiritual  resources. 

a,  tEirotNo  PAPoa  and  MAOAztKia 
Mr.  Pabmks.  Senator  WtLcr,  you  also  have 
at^gaatad  thst  Americans  send  newspapers 
and  BBagailnea  abroad. 

Senator  Wn-ev  Yes,  Charley:  that  to  tba 
next  Item  on  the  positive  progrsm  for  paaoa. 
X  baUave  that  our  foreign -language  groupa 
llioalll  take  out  subscriptions  to  worthy 
Amencan-mlnded  periodicals,  published  In 
foreign  languages  tn  our  land,  and  that  tbaaa 
subscriptions  should  be  sent  sbrosd  to  or- 
ganizations which  are  hungry  for  the  "light." 
We  should  encourage  those  foreign  orgsniza- 
tlons,  in  turn,  to  send  us  their  periodicals 
wherever  poaalbla  in  order  thst  they  csn  feel 
a  sense  of  contribution  and  participation  In- 
suad  of  being  only  on  the  receiving  end  of 
American  glfU. 

T.  rtAcx  coNrmzNct  wrrH  arAUN 
Mr.  PAZMza.  The  world.  Senator,  has  heard 
recently   of   the  Russians'  so-called  "peace 
offer"  to  President  Truman.     Is  that  a  part 
of  your  positive  program  for  peace? 

Senator  Wn-ar.  Yea.  Charley;  but  not  con- 
ferences  merely  for  Red  propaganda  pur- 
poses. I  have  urged  that  there  be  multi- 
lateral conferences  with  the  Russians  In 
order  to  Iron  out  the  dllTerences  between  ua. 
Those  conferences  should  not  be  between  the 
United  States  and  Russia  alone.  Mr.  SUlln 
seems  to  think  that  our  two  countries  can 
make  decisions  regarding  other  countries  and 
affecting  their  destinies,  such  as  was  made 
for  Czechoslovakia  at  Munich  without  Its 
consent.  We  cannot  and  will  not  do  that. 
We  must  emphasize  that  these  conferences 
must  not  be  conferences  of  appeasement  and 
that  »#  are  not  trying  to  circumvent  the 
United  Nations.  Rather,  Russia  must  change 
her  policy  In  the  UN  If  she  to  to  Indicate  her 
true  peaceful  intentions. 

But.  Charley,  I  do  not  want  the  United 
States  State  Department  to  be  adopting  a 
"holier-than-thou"  attitude.  I  do  not  want 
the  State  Department  to  be  rejecting  peace 
offers,  as  If  America  were  not  Interested  In 
talking  at  all  with  the  Russians.  We  have 
got  to  put  ourselves  In  the  Russians"  shoes. 
We  have  got  to  understand  their  centuries  of 
background,  their  long  series  of  invasions 
suffered  at  the  hands  of  foreign  foes,  their 
isolation  behind  the  iron  curUln.  their  being 
deluged  with  propaganda.  We  have  to 
stretch  out  our  hands  to  the  Russian  people 
and  say  "You  are  entitled  to  the  kind  of 
Government  that  you  want.  Just  as  other 
peoples  are  entitled  to  the  Government  that 
they  want.  We  want  no  war.  We  want  only 
peace,  Juot  as  the  rank  and  file  of  the  Rus- 


sian jseople  are  hungering  for  peace.  We  do 
not  intend  to  stand  Idly  by  and  watch  ag- 
gression precipitated  by  your  leaders." 

ThU  is  the  message  we  must  send  in  our 
radio  broadcasts  and  In  the  newspaper  and 
magazine  articles  to  the  Russian  people. 

s.  sotnro  roREicK  bxoadcasts 
Mr.  Paimex.  Senator,  right  along  this  line, 
you've  undoubtedly  heard  about  the  kind  of 
Inane  broadcasts  ttiat  have  been  going  abroad 
in  the  Voice  of  America  program? 

Senator  Wilit.  Yes,  Charley,  these  Voice 
of  America  broadcasts  have  In  many  In- 
stances, been  shockingly  Inept,  stupid,  and 
downright  un-American.  We've  got  to 
atralghten  out  thU  whole  foreign  Information 
program  and  make  sure  that  It  fulfills  Its 
Important  purpose  In  a  sensible,  Atnerlcan, 
economical  way.  Many  of  our  previous 
broadcasts  sound  as  if  they  were  beamed 
from  Moscow  Ins.ead  of  from  Washington. 

9.    XZCIPSOCAL    PXIVILXCBS    WTTH    RUSBIA 

Mr.  Paxmex.  That  brings  us.  Senator,  to 
Item  No.  9. 

Senator  WtttT.  ThU  next  Item  In  the  posi- 
tive program  for  peace  that  I  am  suggesting 
U  that  America  must  seek  reciprocal  cooper- 
ation on  the  part  of  Russia  for  sU  the  cour- 
tesies that  we  extend  to  the  Soviet  emissa- 
ries in  our  own  land.  We  allow  Russlsns  to 
move  virtually  freely  in  our  country.  We 
allow  them  to  circulate  their  propaganda. 
W?  must  Impress  upon  the  Russians  that  we 
destrs  reciprocal  courtesies  In  their  land  and 
Ir  the  other  lands  behind  the  Iron  curtain, 

Mr  PAKMca.  Senator  Wiley,  Is  there  any 
concluding  Item  In  your  positive  program  for 
peace? 

to,  raAYsa  rot  rsAci 

Senntor  Wilzt.  Yes;  Charley,  I  believe  that 
It  U  up  to  every  last  American  citizen  to  pray 
for  peace  and  to  pray  that  the  leaders  of 
America  will  te  adeqiute  to  their  responsibil- 
ities for  peace.  You  may  recall  that  I  met 
on  shipboard,  during  my  recent  trip  to  Eu- 
rope, Mr.  Vlshlnsky,  the  Soviet  representative 
at  the  United  Nations.  I  clasped  his  hand  in 
a  handshake  and  said,  "Mr.  Vlshlnsky,  I  pray 
every  night  that  the  United  States  and  Rus- 
sia and  their  leaders  will  be  adequate  to  con- 
summate their  desire  for  peace."  Mr.  Vl- 
shlnsky said,  through  an  interpreter,  "I  do 
not  pray."  Well,  Charley,  Mr.  Vlshlnsky  may 
not  pray  and  Stalin  may  not  pray,  but  I  be- 
lieve that  the  overwhelming  mass  of  the  Rus- 
sian people  who  have  not  forgotten  God  and 
who  have  not  forgotten  the  Holy  Scriptures, 
are  praying  for  peace.  Let  us,  too,  pray  for 
peace  and  let  us  pray  that  we  will  become 
vehicles  and  channels  for  the  Light  through 
which  peace  can  be  established 

Mr.  Pakmzb.  Well.  Senator  Wiley,  I  want  to 
thank  you  for  being  with  us  and  for  present- 
ing your  outstanding  positive  program  for 
peace.  It  la  but  one  of  the  numerous  out- 
standing contributions  for  peace  that  you 
have  made  throughout  your  distinguished 
service  In  the  United  States  Senate. 

This  Is  Charles  Parmer  signing  off. 


Reduction  in  Veterans'  Administration 
Expenditures 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON,  WAYNE  MORSE 

or  OREGON 

IN  THE  SKNATE  OP  -raE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  June  3  (legislative  day  of 
Tuesday.  June  1).  1948 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  statement 
on  the  reduction  in  Veterans'  Adminis- 


tration expenditures  made  by  George  E. 
Ijams  before  the  Veterans'  AfTairs  Com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Representatives 
on  April  1.  1948. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

BTATEiiEKT  or  Geokce  E.  Ijams  Betorz  the 
Veterans'  ArrAixa  CoMMrrTEx  of  the  HotJSE 
on  Cut  in  Vetzxans'  Administration  Ex- 

PENDnX'XXS 

The  recent  announcement  of  a  reduction 
in  personnel  in  the  VA  caused  little  surprise 
to  the  officials  of  the  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars  of  the  United  States,  who  have  for  many 
months  been  cognizant  of  the  fact  that  the 
Veterans'  AdmlnUtratlon  has  been  far  over- 
staffed for  the  past  2^/t  years  In  soma  of  lU 
activities. 

Not  only  have  we  realized  that  overstafBng 
in  nonessential  Jobs  has  taken  place,  but  wa 
have  repeatedly  called  thto  fact  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  then  Administrator  of  Veterans 
AfTairs,  and  requested  a  correction  of  the 
situation.  Unfortunately,  our  repeated  ef- 
forts to  reduce  unnecessary  admlntotratlva 
overhead  have  met  with  little  success.  As 
far  back  as  January  1947,  the  then  com- 
mander In  chief  of  the  VFW.  Mr.  Louto  I. 
Starr,  expressed  apprehension  to  Govern- 
ment officials  and  employees  engaged  In  ad- 
minUterlng  the  huge  appropriations  for  vet- 
eran welfare  and  beneflu,  that  "If  too  large 
a  slice  of  total  appropriations  goes  Into  over- 
head and  admitiutrativs  oosta  the  Nation'a 
veterans  may  aufter  an  economic  wave  In  the 
future."  Mr,  Starr  suted,  "We  all  know 
something  of  the  cycles  tn  which  htotory  re- 
peats Itself.  The  economy  wave  of  1939 
haunts  those  who  ara  thoroughly  acquainted 
with  veteran  problems  and  Justice,  Tba  ap- 
proprlatlona  of  a  grateful  Congraaa  ear- 
marked for  veteran  rehabilitation,  clalma, 
pcnalons,  and  related  problems  are  a  credit 
to  the  Congress,  and  the  cltlzena  of  tha  Na- 
tion. Nevertheless,  taxpayers,  which  in- 
clude all  of  us,  are  entitled  to  the  highest 
degree  of  efficiency  and  financial  economy  In 
the  administration  of  the  appropriations.*' 

Mr.  Starr  then  called  attention  to  the  fact 
that  overhead  and  administrative  costs  of  the 
public  outlays  of  cash  are  always  a  target 
under  the  most  perfect  conditions,  and  he 
added,  "We  want  to  be  sure  that  admintotra- 
tlve  costs  and  overhead  by  those  responsible 
for  veteran  welfare  and  benefits  are  at  a 
minimum  required  for  appropriate  func- 
tioning." 

He  concluded  his  remarks  with  the  state- 
ment, "It  might  be  well  that  we  take  heed 
now  and  lock  the  barn  door  while  the  horse 
Is  still  with  us  rather  than  clean  up  and 
lock  the  stable  after  he  has  disappeared. 
Perhaps  some  agency  of  Government,  like 
Congress,  should  conduct  a  survey  Into  the 
costs  of  administering  veterans'  affairs  with 
the  purpose  of  making  sure  that  veterans  re- 
ceive every  penny  possible  out  of  the  appro- 
priations. As  an  organization  devoted  to  the 
welfare  of  all  veterans,  let  me  stress  the  fact 
that  the  VFW  Is  opposed  to  aiiy  slashes  In 
essential  welfare  measures  and  benefits  for 
veterans.  But  we  know  that  waste  and  ex- 
travagance. If  present,  must  be  eliminated, 
or  our  years  of  effort  and  accomplishment 
win  meet  certain  defeat." 

Last  September,  when  the  Veterans  of  For- 
eign Wars  of  the  United  States  assembled 
in  national  encampment  in  Cleveland,  Ohio, 
resolutions  demanding  economy  of  adminis- 
tration in  the  VA  were  presented  from  many 
States,  notably  from  Oregon,  California. 
Minnesota,  Pennsylvania,  Florida,  and  Massa- 
chusetts. These  resolutions  indicated  a 
widespread  belief  that  waste  and  extrava. 
gance  of  operations  existed.  All  of  these 
resolutions  suggested  a  reorganization  of  the 
VA  to  bring  about  a  better  utilization  of  its 
personnel.  They  cited  definite  waste  of 
manpower  throughout  the  VA,  and  the  use 
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of  lUraoaBcl  In  work  not  wcntttl  to  th* 
pro|  ar  MiBUnl>tr»uoQ  ot  vtt«rac«'  benellU. 
•M  rcaolutloiu  rcquMtsd  the  organlsa- 
to  Ko  on  rcconl  tn  rvoommendlng  tb« 
ellnllnation  of  certain  units  of  orsanlaaUon 
practtoM.  and  tb«  ooasoUdatlon  of  otb«r 
tacDtt  within  thm  VA.  and  tbey  spedfl- 
callt  caUed  (or  th«  ellmmatlon  of  many  of 
Um  nonn— ntltl  blgh-bracket  poalUona.  aa 
wcB  M  ttf*  cancellation  of  many  reports  and 
*TOi  uminoua  publications  now  being  pro- 
mu:  Bated." 

L  ut  October,  a/ter  making  a  Katlon-wlde 
sitr  «y  o(  the  situatton  tn  the  VA  which  re- 
•  mtKh  pubMctred   overpay- 
t  ct  jlQjWJOO  to  young  men  recetvlnf 
training,  the  rcsulu  of  this  sur- 
rwratcd  to  General  Bradley,  and 
as  mianaed  w«  had  dlaoovered  the  need 
Mtdltkmal  clerks  and  mcaaengers  In  some 
:he   operating   services  of   the   RegVmal 
As  a  aiaas  ot  securing  thU  essential 
going  to  Congress  (or  a 
ncy    appropriation.    It    was   soggwtad 
certain  high-— lartart  poamons  tamlvtiic 
ttlMct  ssryfa  to  tstsrana  bs  ellmlamtad. 
th«  ■MSMTs  paid  to  tbssa  persons  bs  asi 
(  (or  ths  employment  of  the  needed  low 
salaried  personnel. 

like  many  stmUar  ones  we 

with   BO  SUCCSSS. 

October  the  Watlo— I  Couiiell  of  Ad- 
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direct  benefit  to  the  renabUlUUon  ot  vet- 
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NsEki 
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•MBlnated 
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on  ( 

til 

tl»r 

UtMVt 

m^ny  I 
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tn  Kansas  City. 

t  problpms  oon- 

tbsl  of  Moaamy  of  admlnUtra- 

m  OM  VA.   Tbwv  «ar*  many  Wrnid  War 

pfi'sert  at  tlM  BtertInK  who  !•• 

bsr*d  the  Hr«>rts  at  tiM  infamous  leoD- 

Act  ol  1M3  which  rwoltcd  In  tlM  r*- 

OC  eompensRtton  to  battU  CMtMlty 

of  World  War  I  and  to  tha  widows 

ttt  tboM  who  had  made  ths  Bupr« 

tee  in  that  war.    Tba  nwiban  of  the 

mat    Coonell    of    Admlnlstratton    war* 

c^tiiaant  of  tlM  (act  that  unless  wsat* 

rstrsTaganee    ot    wftrtirtBtratlon    w«rt 

from    th«   VA.   tiM    veterans    of 

War  n  saoo  win  be  confronted  with 

for  an  fcqpomy  Act  similar  to  the 

whiai  played  haToc  with  the  war  casual- 

of  World  War  I 

'  rhe  members  of  the  Council  realised  that 

oAdals  of  the  VFW  had  been  doing  their 

to  bring  about   a   reduction   of  the 

high-salaried  positions  recently  created 

the  VA  which  were  not  essential  to  the 

gr4B(tlaf  of   benefits   to   the   disabled   men. 

■p|B eclated  the  fact  that  our  con- 

and  demands  for  economy  of 

borne  little  Irult.     Therefore. 

Oouncll     of     Admlnlstratton 

Mto|Med  the  following  resolu- 

"•OOHOMT  or  AOMINISTBATION  IM  TUX 
TXTXaANS'  AOMINISTaATIOM 

•f^^nprlatlons     currently 
1 1«  tiM  VMwans'  Adaalnistratioa  rep- 
ent oo«  of  tha  largaat  alngta  IteoM  of  Ped- 
erfl  azpsndlturss:  and 

Vbarsas  moat  of  our  dtlaens  are  undo' 
mistaken   iaaprwastnn    that   all   of    thia 
»y  ia  dtopcraad  to  oar  disabled  vetcrmns 
'  dependenta;  and 

a   large  part  of  thaae   funds   is 

tks  salaries,  traveling  and  other 

M(|l-«alarled  staff,  ooordmating 

and    superriaory    personnel. 

iMtas  UtUe  or  no  bearing  on 

;  baneflts  to  veterans:  and 

"Wtaareas  th*  preparation  of  forms.  How 

irta.  reporta.  news  islsaass.  and  other  noo- 

Mltial  iBass  of  the  Veterans'  Admlnlatra- 

m  Is  *s*y  eostly.  tlme-con£umlng.  and  re- 

I  of  UuuiliaHi  of  employees 

prsfwratlon.  pstattat.  distnbutlon. 

and 

certain  illilslnna  of  the  branch 

Mass  of  the  Veterans'  Admin - 

ars    noDopsratlnf    admlnUtTattT* 

which  CMMMWime  the  sarvleas  of  highly 

while  eoDtrtbutlng  Uttla 


the  operation  of  branch  offices 
ituuted  makes  it  aaeassary  for  ad- 
judlcal^  work  to  be  perfomsd  in  certain 
inatanooa,  both  in  ths  regional  oAc*  and  in 
the  contralllng  branch  ofBce.  at  considerable 
expense  and  with  a  great  loss  of  time;  and 

••^Thereas  millions  of  dollars  have  been  ob- 
ligated for  the  benefit  of  private  architects 
for  hospital  plans  and  specifications  which 
are  now  found  to  be  Impractical  and  useless; 
and 

"Whereas  all  of  these  activities  and  others 
add  to  the  coat  of  administering  direct  bene- 
fits to  veterans  without  adding  appreciably 
to  the  service,  and  In  (act  In  some  Instances 
retarding  the  service  to  disabled  men;  and 

"Whereas  It  Is  otir  studied  opinion  that 
unless  the  action  contemplated  In  this  reso- 
lution Is  taken  immediately  our  veterans  will 
be  confronted  with  legislation  similar  to  the 
iniaowas  Economy  Act  of  1033,  which  re- 
duced the  mesger  beneflu  that  were  paid  to 
the  veterans  of  World  War  I  who  suffered 
diaabillties  In  that  war.  and  to  the  widows 
and  orphains  of  those  who  made  the  supreme 
sacrifles:  Mow.  therefore,  be  it 

"JUsoCwd.  That  th*  National  Council  ot 
AdmlnUtratlon  of  th*  Veterans  of  Porsign 
Wara  of  th*  Unlt*d  States,  at  tU  meeting  In 
Kansas  City.  Uo..  October  18.  17.  and  18. 
requests  tiM  Administrator  of  Vetarans  Af- 
fairs to  immadlataly  •luninat*  thos*  posi- 
tMns  and  unlU  of  organisation  which  ars 
not  coatrlbutl&c  to  direct  baxMflts  to  our 
v*t«rans  and  th*u  b*n*flciart«s.  thereby 
t|if>itt^UBg  miiltoaa  of  doUars  of  unnscas- 
sary  overhead  now  cbarfsd  afalDtt  v*t«raa 
benefit*  " 

It  Is  baeatye  of  nur  baUcf  that  there  has 
b*«n  WMt*  and  estravafaBC*  in  the  admtnU- 
tratltm  of  th*  VA  thlMfll  th*  creation  at 
unn*o*ssary  individual  )MM  and  units  of  or- 
gsiilMlkm,  thst  w*  w*lcom*  this  oppor- 
tunity to  present  our  opinions  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Veterans"  Committee  ol  the  House 
of  Weprsssntatlvas. 

In  prssratlng  a  solution  for  the  dUBcultles 
which  General  Gray  was  unfortunate  enough 
to  Inherit  when  he  assumed  the  office  of 
Adminlstnitar  of  Veterans'  Affairs,  we  wish 
to  stats  BMat  amphatlcally  that  It  is  our 
first  objective  to  see  that  the  benefits 
granted  to  the  veterans  of  our  wars  are  re- 
tained, and  that  the  veterans  of  World  War 
n  may  be  spared  the  experiences  which  con- 
fronted the  veterans  of  World  War  I  In  1933 
when  the  Infamotu  Economy  Act  was  en- 
acted Into  law. 

We  realize  that  many  of  the  regional  offices 
of  the  Veterans'  Administration  which  deal 
with  direct  benefits  to  our  disabled  men  are 
laboring  under  extreme  dUBcultles  becaua* 
of  the  shortage  of  clerks,  typists,  messengers, 
and  other  personnel  We  also  rsaltae  that 
there  are  IS  branch  ofllces  of  the  Veterans' 
Administration  set  up  under  the  oW  Army 
system  of  "corpa  arsas"  or  "asrrlce  com- 
mands." to  quote  th*  rcoent  cAdals  of  the 
Veterans'  Administration,  vrhlch  employ  a 
great  number  of  hlgb-salarled  clBcials  whose 
duties  have  little  or  no  effect  upon  beneflU 
paid  to  veterans  except  In  some  Instances  to 
retard  the  work  of  the  regional  ofltee*. 

We  are  aware  of  tb*  fact  that  when  reduc- 
tions of  personnel  have  been  ordered  many 
cf  th?  deputy  administrators  have  ordered 
the  dlsmtssal  of  esaentlal  clerical  penonnel 
in  the  operating  servleas  of  their  regional  of- 
fices while  DuUing  very  lew  cuts  in  the  per- 
sonnel of  their  branch  ofBces. 

Jtist  recently,  ana  deputy  administrator 
raducad  by  12  pstcant  th*  psrsonasl  In  ooe  of 
bis  rvgtanal  aflccs.  and  9  percent  In  another: 
at  tha  saaa*  ttass  he  cut  his  own  force  by  0  04 
percent,  and  thia  In  apMs  of  the  (act  that  his 
branch  oOc*  employad  many  high-salaried 
pervnns  whoae  duties  have  mtle  bearing  on 
benefits  to  veterana. 

The  veteran  crganHattons  are  not  alone 
In  their  belief  that  many  of  the  positions  and 


units  of  orgamaatloD  in  the  branch  offices 
are  not  only  very  costly,  but  are  serving  no 
useful  purpose  to  the  disabled  veterans. 

This  same  thought  has  been  expressed  re- 
peatedly by  maiAtgers  of  regional  offices  of 
the  VA  In  all  s'-ctlons  of  America,  and  by 
other  officials  of  that  organization. 

Today  we  are  confronted  with  the  abso- 
lute need  for  clerical  employees  In  certain 
regional  offices  where  most  of  the  direct  ben- 
efits are  handled.  We  are  also  confronted 
with  the  demand  of  the  American  people,  In- 
cluding our  veterans,  that  all  governmental 
agencies  be  operated  at  an  absolute  minimum 
of  overhead  expense. 

It  Is  the  belief  of  the  officials  of  the  Vet- 
erana of  Foreign  Wars  of  the  United  States, 
that  the  money  for  the  salaries  cf  additional 
personnel  In  the  regional  offices  can  be  pro- 
vided through  the  elimination  of  unneces- 
sary positions  and  units  of  organization  In 
the  branch  offices,  and  that  a  saving  to  the 
taxpayer  will  result  It  this  action  Is  taken. 

We  also  believe  such  action  will  avoid  the 
necessity  for  breaking  down  career  service  In 
Oovenunent  with  a  resultant  lowering  ot 
morale  of  all  career  employees. 

Were  It  not  for  the  fact  that  the  national 
service  lite  Insurance  tor  World  War  n  vet- 
erans Is  now  hotislng  In  the  13  branch  offices 
we   would   have   recommended   the  abolish- 
ment of  these  offloas  loog  ago.    We  realize, 
however,  that  befor*  any  flhang* 'Uk*s  place 
to  the  handling  of  national  service  life  insur- 
anc*.  a  decision  must  b*  mad*  that  this  In- 
•urance  cither  b*  rccantrallaad  tn  on*  dty. 
or  that  It  b*  Mrthar  tUcsntrillairt  from  the 
bnuMli  oflaas  to  Um  rational  offices  serving 
tbs  veterans  tn  th*  various  •Utas.    Blttoar 
Bovs  wi;uld  prwsnt  difficult  spac*  and  ftr* 
Boiinei  problems,  attd  we  apftreclat*  th*  (set 
that  It  will  take  sum*  months  to  solv*  thos* 
problams.     We,  Uarcfor*.  (eel  that  (cr  the 
tlm*  being  at  least  th*  Insuranc*  work  should 
remain  to  tb*  prassnt  IS  loeattOB*  In  whldl 
It  is  houssd,  xmder  insurane*  dUwctors  who 
would  report  directly  to  tb*  AssUtant  Ad- 
ministrator   for    Insurance    In    Waahlngton. 
thxM  giving  that  official  direct  respoiulbillty 
over  all  Insurance  activities,  which  authority 
he  haa  not  had  since  the  Insurance  was  de- 
centralized to  the  branch  offices  and  placed 
under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  deputy  admin- 
istrators.    This   sctlon   would   at  last  place 
direct  responslblltty  for  the  operation  of  the 
Insurance  activity  of  the  VA  upon  one  offi- 
cial, which  Is  so  essential  If  this  work  Is  to 
be  malnuined  on  a  businesslike  basis. 

We  feel  that  the  dependency  dalms  work 
now  being  handled  In  the  branch  offices  could 
be  decentralized  to  the  regional  offices  and 
that  all  other  activities  of  the  branch  offices 
except  a  very  small  supervisory  force  could 
be  entirely  eliminated,  part  of  the  money 
thus  saved  could  be  ueed  (or  the  emnloj'ment 
of  much-needed  low-salsrled  personnel  In 
the  regional  offices,  and  the  rest  of  It  cculd 
be  returned  to  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States. 

8o  far  oar  eonunent  haa  been  directed  to 
the  field  activities  or  the  VA.  A  great  deal 
of  money  could  be  saved  In  Central  Office  as 
well.  This  saving  could  be  effected  In  such  a 
manner  as  to  materially  improve  the  morale 
of  the  large  number  of  splendid  career  em- 
ployees in  Central  Office.  The  o^erexpan- 
slon  of  the  VA  was  not  confined  to  the  field. 
UBfortunately,  much  of  the  expansion  of  cen- 
tral office  to<*  place  through  the  employ- 
r*.cnt  of  persons  tn  high  grades  and  (or  non- 
essential work.  We  now  find  tn  certain  ectiv- 
Itles  so  many  positions  graded  from  CAP- 19 
up.  that  the  employees  In  the  lower  grades, 
who  are  called  upon  to  do  the  major  part 
of  the  actual  work,  find  few  opportunities 
open  to  them  for  promotion. 

Logically,  this  situation  has  bad  a  tendency 
to  destroy  the  morale  of  a  large  number  of 
assentlal  career  employees  of  the  VA. 

Ittere  have,  of  course,  been  other  very  larg* 
aapaudltures  which  in  the  public  minds,  are 
dmrgaable  to  veterans  benefits  but  which 
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have  produced  no  beneflta  to  the  disabled 
veterans,  such  as  the  great  sum  of  money 
paid  through  the  corps  of  engineers  of  the 
Army  to  outside  architects  for  plans  and 
specifications  for  hospitals  which  could  not 
be  used  and  had  to  be  completely  revised  by 
the  VA's  very  able  staff  of  architects,  engi- 
neers and  draftsmen  before  these  plans  could 
be  advertised  (or  bids. 

Many  other  Instances  of  extravagance  and 
absolute  waste  of  taxpayers'  money  could  be 
cited,  but  the  committee  can  ascertain  the 
true  (acts  through  means  open  to  them. 

The  principal  problem  confronting  us  today 
Is  the  need  for  low  salaried  essential  person- 
nel in  the  regional  offices  of  the  VA,  and  the 
means  of  providing  this  personnel  without 
requesting  additional  funds  (rom  the  Con- 
gress o(  the  United  States 

We  submit  that  this  problem  can  be  solved 
by  abolishing  the  branch  offices  as  they  are 
now  constituted,  leaving  the  national  service 
IKe  insurance  In  the  present  13  locations, 
under  directors  o(  Insurance  who  will  report 
directly  to  the  AssUtant  Administrator  for 
Insurance  In  Washington,  by  decentralizing 
the  dependency  claims  work  from  the  branch 
offices  to  the  regional  offices,  and  by  leaving 
In  certain  selected  branch  offices  very  small 
and  well  trained  supervisory  forces  for  th* 
supervision  work  In  their  areas. 

We  are  convinced  that  such  action  would 
not  only  materially  Improve  the  service  to 
the  disabled  veterans,  but  would  also  result 
In  savings  to  th*  taxpayers  over  and  abov* 
th*  money  needed  for  th*  employment  ot 
•sscntlal  p*rsonnel  in  th*  regional  offices. 

Th*  VFW  has  been  Instrumental  In  secur« 
Ing  much  beneficial  leguiatlon  (or  th*  vtt* 
•rant  who  hav*  d«(end*d  our  country.  W* 
Intend  to  do  our  utmost  to  scs  that  thos* 
benefits  ar*  maintained.  We  are  d*t*rmln*d 
that  th*r*  shall  b*  •fficlsnt  operation  ot  th* 
vast  agency  establUhed  by  a  grateful  peopl* 
and  our  Congress  to  admtnlstsr  thos*  bene- 
flu and  that  wasteful  extravagancies  shall  b* 
eliminated. 

To  this  end  we  pledge  our  full  cooperation 
to  the  Congress  and  to  the  Administrator  of 
Veterans'  Affairs. 

We  conclude  our  testimony  with  the  re- 
minder that  nothing  In  this  statement 
should  be  construed  aa  being  critical  of  the 
present  Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs 
who  assumed  office  on  January  1.  1948.  As 
a  matter  of  fact.  General  Gray  has  the  re- 
spect, the  confidence,  and  the  heartfelt  sym- 
pathy of  all  Informed  veterans  who  know 
of  the  problems  he  Inherited. 


that  they  will  do  their  utmost  to  reach  this 
goal."  announces  the  Westchester  Congress- 
man. 

We  trust  that  Mr.  Gamblk  Is  correct  In  his 
visualization.  For  there  Is  no  greater  need 
at  this  time  not  only  In  Westchester,  where 
home  building  has  long  been  our  principal 
Industry,  but  elsewhere  throughout  the  en- 
tire Nation,  for  modern,  comfortable,  me- 
dium-priced homes.  Not  only  does  such 
building  improve  housing  conditions,  now 
badly  warped  (rom  normalcy,  but  It  also 
creates  tax-producing  wealth  through  private 
enterprise,  points  out  Mr.  Gamble.  All  the 
more  reason,  then,  for  a  steady,  determined 
push  on  the  part  of  all  concerned — builders, 
workers,  investors,  and  the  like — until  we 
reach  the  goal. 

A  nation  Is  composed  of  homes,  and  when 
we  don't  have  enough  homes  we  don't  have 
enough  Nation. 


Housing  Outlook 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RALPH  A.  GAMBLE 

or  NXW   YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  2,  1948 
Mr.  GAMBLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  insert  in 
the  Congressional  Record  the  attached 
clipping  from  the  Daily  Times,  published 
In  Mamaroneck,  N.  Y..  May  28.  1948.  en- 
titled "Housing  Outlook": 

HOtJSINO   OITTLOOK 

In  an  analysis  of  the  hearings  held  In  33 
cities  by  the  Joint  Committee  on  Housing 
which  he  heads.  Representative  Rau»h  A. 
Gambuc,  of  Larchmont.  says  he  visualizes 
1.500,000  newly  constructed  or  reconstructed 
dwelling  uniu  a  year  for  the  next  2  years. 

"The  builders  and  the  building  trades 
workers,  from  both  of  whom  the  committee 
la  receiving  the  fuUest  cocperatlon,  assvire  ms 


One  Hundred  and  Fortieth  Anniversary  of 
Birth  of  Jefferson  Daris 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  BELL  WILLIAMS 

or  MUMissim 
IN  THI  HOU8I  OF  REPRtSINTATTVIB 

Thursday.  June  3,  1948 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  R»co*o.  I  Include  herewith 
the  followlns  address  delivered  by  me  be- 
fore the  UnltPd  Daughters  of  the  Con- 
federacy, at  Wahhlngton.  D.  C,  on  the 
occasion  of  the  one  hundred  and  fortieth 
anniversary  of  the  birth  of  Jefferson 
Davis: 

In  the  hearts  of  all  who  love  and  cherish 
the  Institutions,  traditions,  and  principles 
of  the  glorious  South,  the  name  of  Jefferson 
Davis  finds  itself  conspicuously  engraved. 

Great  men  have  lived  and  died,  each  striv- 
ing for  a  cause  rooted  In  the  conscientious 
belief  that  It  Inured  to  the  betterment  of 
humanity.  Thus  lived  and  died  the  greatest 
of  all  Misslssipplans — Jefferson  Davis — loved, 
honored,  respected,  and  revered  by  those  who 
knew  and  understood  him;  maligned,  de- 
spised, and  pitied  by  those  whose  minds 
were  so  sattirated  with  sectional  hatred  that 
they  neither  understood  nor  cared  to  under- 
stand him. 

Jefferson  Davis,  the  greatest  of  all  Missls- 
sipplans. was  thrown  by  the  unpredictable 
hand  of  (ate  into  the  leading  role  of  the 
greatest  tragedy  ever  to  befall  a  nation  of 
free  men. 

Placing  incontrovertible  truth  and  undying 
principle  above  the  security  of  his  person 
and  the  emoluments  of  high  national  posi- 
tion, he  led  his  proud  and  unrelenting  com- 
rades in  an  exhibition  of  courage  and  stamina 
which  continues  75  years  later  to  amaze 
practical  historians  and  to  baffle  military 
minds. 

And  yet  out  of  the  stigma  of  the  In- 
evitable defeat  which  the  valiant  southern 
defenders  were  to  suffer  came  a  better  and 
more  lasting  America.  For  the  South,  along 
with  her  unconquerable  leaders,  accepted  her 
fate  with  head  unbowed,  and  concentrated 
her  eflorts  toward  a  more  perfect  union. 
Many  years  after  that  dreadful  conflict  It  was 
Davis — still  clinging  to  his  cherished  Ideals, 
but  realizing  the  hopelessness  of  further 
struggle — who  said: 

"No  one  is  the  arbiter  of  his  own  fate. 
The  people  of  the  Confederate  States  did 
more  in  prc^x)rtlon  to  their  numbers  and 
means  than  was  ever  achieved  by  any  peo- 
ple In  the  world's  hUtory.     Fate  decreed  that 


they  should  be  unsuccessful  In  the  effort  to 
maintain  their  claims  to  resume  the  grants 
made  to  the  Federal  Government.  Our  peo- 
ple hp.ve  accepted  the  decree;  It.  therefore, 
behooves  them,  as  they  may,  to  promote 
the  welfare  of  the  Union,  to  show  to  the 
v^o^d  that  hereafter,  as  heretofore,  the  pa- 
triotism of  our  people  Is  not  measured  by 
lines  of  latitude  and  longitude,  but  Is  as  broad 
as  the  obligations  they  have  assumed  and 
embraced  the  whole  o(  our  ocean-bound  do- 
main. Let  them  leave  to  their  children  and  - 
children's  children  the  grand  example  o( 
never  swerving  (rom  the  path  o(  duty  and 
pre(errlng  to  return  good  (or  evil  rather 
than  to  cherish  the  unmanly  (eellng  of  re- 
venge." 

In  these  words,  Davis  expressed  the  spirit 
which  pervaded  the  South  even  in  the  dark 
days  of  reconstruction  following  the  war  for 
southern  independence. 

The  principles  In  defense  of  which  Davis 
lived,  fought,  and  died— the  right  of  men  to 
local  self-government  and  the  right  of  free- 
men to  determine.  Insofar  as  It  Is  consistent 
with  general  public  welfare,  the  course  of 
their  own  lives — are  Just  as  vital  to  our  peo- 
ple today  as  they  were  In  his  time.  These 
principles  the  South  continues  to  hold  as 
Inalienable  to  the  best  of  Interest  of  orderly 
government,  despite  continued  attacks  from 
those  who  would  destroy  our  liberty. 

It  has  become  a  highly  popular  and  politi- 
cally profitable  pastime  for  those  In  certain 
other  sections  to  point  ths  finger  of  scorn 
at  our  people. 

While  it  Is  Impossible  tor  th*  South  to  for- 
get tb*  humiliation  to  which  sh*  was  sub- 
J*ct*d  following  her  great  crisis,  shs  has 
oast  uid*  tha  sectional  hatred  which  pr*- 
vall*d  in  those  dark  days  and  has  trt*d  to 
Join  hands  with  b*r  stst*r  Btat*s  to  pro- 
mou  national  homofeoslty.  Tb*r*  ars  tho** 
in  other  and  l«ss-damac*d  ssctlons  o(  our 
Nation  thotigh,  who  ar*  att*mptlng  to  r*- 
klndle  those  old  flres  o(  hatred.  Thus  to- 
day, as  In  the  days  ot  Jefferson  Davis,  w* 
see  the  South  again  placed  on  th*  altar  of 
political  expediency.  We  are  again  faced 
with  the  problem  o(  preserving  our  time- 
honored  institutions,  our  cherished  tradl-' 
tions.  as  well  as  the  Integrity  o(  our  people. 
We  will  not,  we  cannot,  submit  to  those,  who 
merely  to  gratKy  their  Insatiable  lusts  (or 
political  power,  would  ravish  oiu'  beautKul 
Southland,  and  would  render  valueless  the 
sacrifices  o(  our  (ore(athers. 

As  we  pause  to  honor  the  memory  o(  this 
great  southern  leader,  let  us  not  be  unmlnd- 
(ul  of  the  sacrifices  which  he  and  his  beloved 
comrades  suffered  In  order  that  the  sover- 
eignty o(  our  States  might  be  preserved 

We  believe,  as  they  did,  that  the  only 
course  which  can  produce  harmony  among 
our  people  is  that  which  permits  th;  people 
o(  the  South  to  go  their  way  In  peace  and 
which  gives  self-determination  as  well  to 
those  of  other  sections.  We  are,  and  have  al- 
ways been,  tolerant  and  understanding  In 
our  dealings  with  our  sister  States.  Is  it  too 
much  to  as'-,  that  they  accord  us  like  con- 
sideration? 

The  South  bears  a  burden  which  no  other 
people  bears  today.  This  burden  belongs  to 
the  South  and  is  one  o(  which  she  will  never 
be  completely  relieved.  But  It  must  be  said 
to  her  everlasting  credit  that  she  has  borne 
her  burden  with  fortitude,  dignity,  and  un- 
derstanding, and  has  proven  herself  capable 
of  self-management. 

The  South  today  needs  the  understanding 
and  tolerance  o(  her  sister  States  rather  tnan 
their  scorn.  She  asks  no  assistance  other 
than  the  right  and  opportunity  to  help  her- 
self. Since  the  war  for  southern  independ- 
ence, through  no  fault  of  her  own.  she  has 
been  kept  In  economic  bondage  by  her  con- 
querors. But  through  the  normal  processes 
of  evolution,  she  is  today  emerging  as  Amer- 
ica's Garden  of  Eden,  and  through  constant 
tugging  at  her  own  bootstraps  she  has  Ufted 
herself  above  the  shame  and  degradation  of 
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ctlon    day*.      This    ah«    bsa 

tretnendou*     hmntUeapk 
ska  can  handle  the  rmcUl  proiJlam 
without  the  untnvit«d  i»- 
ct   mlfiililart   bnmanltarluis 
•scttons  of  tt>  •voBtry. 
It  to  pvttcMlMty  rttiiWiunt  tlwt  tke  lHt4 
If  J«flcr*on  Davti  Itodi  ttHB  today  Inbabttcd 
I  ff  Om  moat  vkalwaaMtf  patriotic  peopi«  tn 
,  ftiMiii'i,  and  brother* 
it  oat  Mbtloa  nlcht  oontlnTK  to 
of  freedom  oa  which  tt 
We  are  not  InfeBted  with  Com- 
thelr    t!*;    our    only    Urn    »• 
Imertcantom. 

If  Davis  couid  but  Mv*  today.  I  am  eon- 
ident  that  he  would  Jiist  as  iteadlastly  elhig 
o  the  «an«tB  of  today**  South  aa  he  did  to 
wtiutplii  of  tta  Confederacy. 

At  no  ttme  tn  the  turbulent  hlitory  of  our 
treat  Nation  have  we  needed  more  than  we 
leed  today  the  type  of  leadership  that  Davla 
mrmpflfled  We  need,  tn  the  Sorrth  as  well 
M  tn  the  Worth,  to  apply  the  temperance, 
anderstajidmg.  and  courage  with  which  he 
80  abundantly  endowed 
Many  years  have  passed  ulnce  bis  remalna 
vere  Interred  tn  the  fertile  sotl  of  his  balovcd 
Southland:  and  long  clnce  has  the  physical 
being  of  Jefferson  Davis  returned  to  Its  orig- 
inal dust.  But  the  life  which  he  lived  snd 
prtedples  for  which  he  fought  shall  live 
unong  us  forever,  presenting  themaelTes  In 
3ur  memories  as  rays  of  hope  to  give  tight 
to  oar  darkest  hours  The  Qght  which  he 
tooght  was  lost,  but  the  cause  for  which  he 
lived  and  fought  win  aeeoanpany  mankind 
Lo  the  dav  of  eternal  jodpoant.  and  will  con- 
tinue ttseXf  as  a  goal  to  be  attained  by  an  who 
love  and  cherish  the  traditions  of  liberty  and 
Itaadom  which  are  so  charactertstlcany 
ftmancan. 

As  we  depart  from  these  Balls  this  after- 
Bonn  I  know  that  the  spirit  of  Jefferson  Davis 
irlll  be  with  us.  affording  us  a  greater  en- 
joyment of  the  things  for  which  he  strlved 
snd  which  were  denied  him.  that  we  might 
reap  their  beneats. 
Ood  frant  that  in  these  trying  days  we 
cast  s«lde  sectional  dlBeranccs  and  Join 
together  as  one  in  common  understanding 
and  brotherhood;  and  with  the  help  of  Al- 
mtgtity  Ood  march  on  tngattiar  toward  a 
iter  and  Invincible 


Bde  m  israd 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JACOB  K.  JAVITS 

or  Mxw  Toax 

TK  THl  HOUSE  OF  REPRBSElfTATIVBB 

Thursdau,  Jane  i.  194i 

Mr  JAVITS.  Mr.  Speaker,  consider- 
ing the  fnvaston  of  Jerusalem  by  the 
Arab  legUm.  and  that  Jerusalem  was  to 
be  adminbtered  as  an  international  en- 
clave by  the  United  Nations.  Mr.  Bevln's 
fan  tat.  British  particlpaMoa 
n  against  Israel  H 
dear.  There  follows  the  UP  news  story 
fpora  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune  of 
June  3.  1948: 

TO   HALT   AU>  TO  Tl  *  Hi  JOaitS  W 

IBOOPa    or   ABBOU.AJI    UfVaBBB 

tins;  aaTa  Aaaaa  wvitxd  thzm  tm 
LoNsosi.  iune  3  — Foreltn  aeeretary 
Bevla  flaUy  rejected  today  lett-wtnf 

tlMM  Britain  end   Its  tS^KtO.OOIMi- 

aotaeidy  to  Tranajordan. 
tn.  la  a  peppery  aartiania  ka  Onm- 
danied    that    Kinc    AbdulMb^ 
forcea   had   tnvaded  Palaattne. 
ha  kaUk  was  that 


Arabs  bad  Invited  them  Into  territory  aar- 
■arkad  tor  Arabe  under  the  Onited  Matlaiia 
partition  plan. 

In  tlM  aoow  of  his  remMfea  Mr.  Bevln 
1  ttat  Brlf.  John  Baprt  Qtaibb.  called 
"OMMb  PMtaa."  iMd  netgnad  his  post  in  the 
arlt^h  ColoBlal  aeniea  ■>  he  could  retain 
his  command  d  the  Arab  Legion. 

TboufCh  he  refused  to  stop  the  TVana- 
Jcrdan  aabaldy  snd  defended  King  Abdullah's 
arllsltiae  tn  P^eettne.  Mr  Bertn  said  that 
be  bopad  aoodtttens  would  not  prevent  a 
trticc. 

It  would  be  premature,  he  said,  to  give  an 
opinion  on  the  eventual  settlement  of  the 
Paiesttne  crtais.     "It  is  the   taslc  at  the  DM 

■■illetiii  1    TTHTln  tTTrti-"^"' '-     "We 

shall  give  him  our  utmoet  aaalalMMa  tn  ktkts 
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Mr.  TEAGIK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  believe 
that  our  yoonc  peapie  atooyM  be  encour- 
aged in  every  way  posBlble  to  take  an 
active  part  and  Interest  In  our  demo- 
cratic form  of  government  and  to  reai- 
tae  the  many  benefits  we  all  enjoy  be- 
cau5«e  of  tt  It  is  not  enough  merely  to 
provide  formal  education  for  each  gen- 
eration, as  too  often  a  real  appreciation 
of  ov  denwciatic  praoeaees  escapes  u« 
mdesi  we  can  pailhJifIt  tn.  and  learn 
more  about,  th's  Gkjrermnent  of  the 
United  SUtes. 

I  H|K— at^^d  a  contest  for  the  high- 
school  students  of  the  Sixth  Texa.s  Dis- 
trict to  encourage  these  young  people  to 
record  their  tbought£  on  Important 
topics.  I  am  proud  to  announce  the 
wiitner  of  the  essay  contest  in  Leon 
OaiBfty.  which  was  »  ably  conducted  by 
Ouwity  Superintendent  Jay  S.  W»nn. 
Miss  LnciDe  MuUenax.  Oakwood  Hl«h 
School.  Oakwood.  Tex,,  has  been  de- 
clared the  winner,  and  under  leave  to 
extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rscoas.  I  wish 
to  include  her  essay  entitled  "The  Aaoer- 
kran  Way  of  Ltfe": 

TSX  AMZaiCAN  WAT   OT  LITB 

(By  LucUle  Uuileaax.  Oakwood.  Tex.) 
The  American  way  of  life  was  founded 
upon  the  belief  that  man  is  a  son  ct  Ood 
and  tias  Ood-glven  rigbts.  This  is  dearly 
preaagid  In  that  oft-quoted  sentence  from 
Um  DaclBiaOon  of  Independence.  "We  hold 
Oaeae  tmttis  to  t>e  self-evident,  ttuit  aU  men 
are  created  equal,  that  they  are  endowed 
by  tbetr  Creator  with  certain  Inallenabls 
rights,  that  among  ttieae  are  Ufe.  Uberty. 
and  the  puraatt  id  happMikeas."  That  was 
the  Ideal  of  the  people  who  settled  America 
and  today  oontlnuea  to  be  ttie  ideal  of  the 
avenge  Amertean. 

Terrible  wars  have  been  fought  to  pre- 
aerve  the  nghu  that  atiould  t>e  every  man's 
by  lurth.  The  arat  of  these  great  wars  was 
fOoght  tn  17*70  when  the  colonists  rebelled 
the  tyrannical   laws  Iwpnaart   upco 

Tbe 


Hitler's  fanatical 
damoeratle. 
One  cC  the  prtnetpal 

«ay  or  ilia  la  otv 


the  world  safe  for 

II.  brought  on  by 

to  destroy  everything 


enunent.  BIIIb  of  rights  liave  been  adofrted 
to  protect  tisa  Individual  against  govem- 
aental  aggraaiiaaa.  Ttieee  bUls  deny  to  the 
Ooverxunant  the  rlftht  to  exerdae  any  powen 
aaeept  tlMee  that  the  people  tiave  speclAoaVp 
granted  to  tt.  We  are  coovlnoed  ttiat  tlHM 
are  actlvltlea  that  the  Government  aboaW 
aot  aadartake.  Tliat  maltea  dear  the  po- 
litical meaning  of  democracy.  Politically,  it 
means  the  right  of  a  whole  people  to  deter- 
mine Its  own  fate.  However.  In  private  life, 
democracy  means  the  right  to  advance  as 
far  as  one  is  capaMe  of  advancing  without 
encroaching  upon  tlM  rlghta  of  othera.  lo 
America,  we  are  free  to  eztrctse  ingenuity. 
Incentive.  cooipetMloa.  and  tiirlf t  twcsuse  we 
are  not  auhject  to  tyranny  or  despotism  ,from 


An  institution  thst  helps  make  poaslble 
oar  democratic  system  of  Ooremment  is  our 
In  pubUc  ecfaools  Is  found 
Uty  for  every  person  tn  America 
to  do  four  tbtags  well : 

1.  To  haoeats  a  separate,  distinct  indlvid- 
tuU  wlthont  bcli^  a  mere  chattel  oC  sobm 
state  bureau. 

a.  To  take  part  in  our  Government  with 
patrtotic.  InteUiaent  motives. 

S.  To  lieriane  a  aeU-determlned  individual. 
aMe  and  wUttng  to  carry  tUs  own  economic 
load.  To  vota  lalslHgenUy  is  part  of  that 
load. 

4.  To  became  a  cooperative  individual:  oo- 
apeaattoa  taapUae  aqiiiallty.  Without  equal 
tlgMa  for  all.  foaemmant  and  civilization  re- 
main baokwaid  and  one  group  of  people 
dominates  the  other  group. 

Hecognlalng  the  needs  of  free  people,  the 
American  puhllc  sdiools  are  attemptini;  t« 
develop  well-trained  minds  whose  depth  of 
Itnowladge  wiU  enable  individuals  to  think 
cleady:  to  weigh  the  opinions  of  others:  to 
put  away  personal  prejudioea  and  passions; 
to  accept  the  reaponalbUttles  by  respecting 
the  rlghu  of  others,  by  olieylng  the  laws  of 
their  government,  by  voting  at  all  elections 
with  intelligence,  and  by  accepting  the  will 
of  the  majority  as  expressed  by  our  system  of 
free  »>allot  with  a  cooperative  spirit.  The 
American  school  surrounds  its  pupil  with  a 
cultural  environment,  emphasises  the  de- 
velopment of  a  strong  body,  and  encourages 
participation  tn  physical  activities:  thus,  pre- 
paring each  child  to  make  wholesome  and 
sattsfactory  use  of  leisure  time  in  childhood 
and  ttirou^out  adrllthood. 

Because  of  the  apparent  soimdness  and  se- 
cm^ty  of  our  present  way  of  living .  many 
people  have  come  to  take  tt  for  granted  But 
we  must  wake  up  to  ttie  fact  that  tt  has 
enemies,  both  within  our  Nation  and  In 
forelen  countries,  that  are  seeking  to  destroy 
it.  One  of  our  most  serious  faults  Is  our 
feeling  of  conn^lacency.  If  we  do  not  become 
active  cltlaens.  working  continually  for  the 
welfare  of  our  country,  we  may  be  forced  to 
work  for  the  welfare  ot  a  laaa  deatred  florm  of 
government. 

The  aecond  enemy  that  should  be  ferlous- 
ly  conatdered  la  the  alxyve  mentioned  less  de- 
sired form  of  govsmment,  such  as  com- 
munism. Though  it  is  true  that  few  Amari- 
cans  even  sympattdae  wtth  eommunlsre.  tt  Is 
also  true  that  few  nawlans  were  Communists 
in  1917  when  that  nation's  government  was 
overcome  by  the  CooamiMilBt  party.  Since 
we  do  not  wish  to  live  in  the  turmoil,  con- 
aad  poverty  brought  on  by  dtctAtor- 
I  wa  atuat  work  In  oooperation  with  tixoee 
who  aire  ever  trying  to  Improve  our  system 
of  government  for  surely  there  arc  abort- 
comings  in  the  American  method. 

In  spite  of  tiie  fsct  that  more  money  is 
expended  per  capita  for  education  in  our 
public-school  system  than  any  nation  on 
sarth.  certain  changes  must  lie  effected  which 
wUl  enable  our  education  system  to  meet 
ttie  ctiallenge  broogbt  atx>ut  try  a  rapidly 
changing  world.  Fields  of  tiatnlng  moet  ha 
enlarged  and  broadened.  More  emphSBls 
must  be  placed  upon  social,  poltueal.  aart 
economic    studies.     The    youth    ai 
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must  be  enlightened  in  the  field  of  interna- 
tional relations.  To  accomplish  this,  better 
trained  teachers  are  needed.  They  will  be 
available  when  the  teacher's  position  Is  ele- 
vated to  the  same  plane  as  that  of  other 
professions  requiring  the  equivalent  of  prep- 
aration and  training,  and  when  salaries  com- 
mensurate with  such  training  are  provided. 
Actually,  the  amount  of  money  appropriated 
for  the  support  of  our  public,  free  schools. 
Is  relatively  small  when  one  considers  ex- 
penditures for  other  purposes.  It  Is  the 
considered  Judgment  of  our  leading  thinkers 
that  the  surest  method  of  combating  those 
Influences  thst  seek  to  tear  down  our  demo- 
cratic Institutions  and  Ideals  is  tlirough  a 
broadened  and  enriched  educational  pro- 
gram. 

One  of  the  most  sacred  and  cherished  rights 
guaranteed  to  every  citizen  of  the  United 
States  by  the  Constitution  is  freedom  of 
religion. 

In  Its  broadest  sense  the  Ideal  of  free 
religion  means  the  right  of  every  man  to  wor- 
ship according  to  hU  own  belief.  In  the 
United  States  there  Is  a  complete  separation 
of  church  and  state.  The  Government  Is  al- 
lowed no  part  of  the  religious  affairs  of  the 
people  and  no  man  is  persecuted  by  the 
Government  because  of  his  religion.  The 
ideal  of  the  American  way  of  life  Is  that 
no  man  be  persecuted  by  his  neighbor  for 
religious  beliefs. 

The  Constitution  also  guarantees  to  all 
the  right  tc^vote.  Not  only  Is  this  a  priv- 
ilege but  also  a  duty.  The  ballot  Is  the  main 
way  of  allowing  everyone  to  participate  in 
the  Government,  which  is  essential  in  a 
democracy. 

The  American  way  of  life  must  be  pre- 
served. If  you  are  an  American  citizen,  you 
must  Indeed  be  thankful  tliat  you  live  In 
America.  Where  else  Is  there  a  country, 
whether  socialized,  or  partly  socialized,  or 
even  communistic,  that  has  given  Its  people 
nearly  so  much?  A  capitalistic  America  has 
enabled  even  common  laborers  to  live  like 
kings  were  accustomed  to  live  not  many 
years  ago.  We  produce  and  enjoy  the  fruits 
of  production.  We  must  never  forget  that 
the  American  way  of  life  has  made  thU  pos- 
sible. 

By  working  together  in  cooperation  for 
the  good  of  all,  Lincoln's  dream  that  "gov- 
ernment of  the  people,  by  the  people,  and  for 
the  pcDple  shall  not  perish  from  the  earth" 
might  be  realized. 


Address  by  Hon.  Paul  E.  Fitzpatrick, 
Chairman,  Democratic  State  Committee, 
at  the  Aonual  Dinner  of  the  Nassau 
Coanty  Democratic  Committee,  Wednes- 
day, May  26,  1948,  Garden  City  Hotel, 
Garden  City,  N.  Y. 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WALTER  A.  LYNCH 

or  Nrw  TOSK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  3.  1948 
Mr.  LYNCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks.  I  take  pleasure  In 
including  a  speech  made  by  Hon.  Paul  E. 
Pitzpatnck,  the  chairman  of  the  Demo- 
cratic State  committee  of  New  York. 
The  occasion  was  the  annual  dinner  of 
Nassau  County  Democratic  committee, 
which  was  held  at  the  Garden  City  Hotel, 
Garden  City,  on  May  26.  1948.  last. 
The  address  of  Mr.  PiUpatrick  follows: 

It  Is  nlwsys  a  privilege  and  an  honor  to 
come  to  Nassau  County,  and  it  Is  a  particular 


privilege  and  honor  for  me  to  l>e  with  you 
tonight.  For  in  this  year  of  decision,  this 
large  and  enthusiastic  gathering  t)efore  me 
is  living  proof  of  the  t>aslc  strength  and 
vitality  of  the  Democratic  Party.  I  base  that 
not  only  on  the  enthusiastic  turn-out  you 
have  here  tonight,  but  on  the  real  accom- 
plishments made  by  all  of  you  and  Chairman 
Carreau  and  the  members  of  his  committee. 
For  the  first  time  in  many  years  you  have 
elected  a  Democratic  mayor  in  Glen  Cove;  you 
have  elected  a  Democratic  administration  in 
Long  Beach;  you  have  tripled  the  vote  In 
North  Hempstead — to  mention  but  a  few  of 
your  victories.  These  great  strides  are  the 
direct  result  of  organization,  and  your  many 
new  Democratic  clubs  give  promise  of  greater 
accomplishments  to  come.  I  can  see  that 
your  able  publication,  the  Nassau  Democrat, 
will  have  triumph  after  triumph  to  report, 
for  your  work  here  In  Nassau  Is  an  Inspira- 
tion to  the  rest  of  the  State  and  the  Nation 
for  victory  In  November. 

For  success  In  New  York  State  and  In  the 
Nation  does  not  l)egln  In  Philadelphia  in 
July.  It  gets  a  new  start  here,  to  l>e  sure,  but 
it  has  Its  roots  In  the  year-ln  and  year-out 
hard  and  painstaking  work  so  essential  to  a 
local  political  organization.  Only  In  this  way 
can  a  State  or  national  party  function  as  It 
should  In  the  continuing  formulation  of  is- 
sues, and  In  the  presentation  of  these  Issues 
and  candidates  to  the  voters,  so  that  our 
Government  remains  truly  responsive  to  the 
people. 

A  national  campaign  Is  a  test  of  issues,  but 
It  Is  also  a  test  of  strength,  a  test  of  the 
strength  of  our  local  organizations.  So,  on 
your  local  work  and  organization  depend  the 
future  of  events  as  remote  from  your  precinct 
as  the  Dardanelles  or  Korea.  Therefore,  I 
propose  to  face  some  facts  right  here  tonight 
In  Nassau  County. 

What  are  the  Issues?  Well,  one  big  fact 
is  certainly  not  an  Issue,  and  that  is  that 
the  worst  and  the  greatest  conflict  of  all  time 
left  unparalleled  economic  and  political  con- 
sequenc3S  and  problems  In  the  lap  of  Presi- 
dent Harry  S.  Truman,  and  that  President 
Truman  and  his  Democratic  administration 
have  led  the  country  valiantly  toward  their 
solution,  at  home  and  abroad. 

At  home,  In  spite  of  Republican  scuttling 
of  price  controls,  and  antllabor  laws.  Pres- 
ident Truman  has  led  the  country  through 
the  maze  of  reconversion  to  a  prosperity  un- 
equaled  in  our  history.  Never  have  the 
American  pe<^le  enjoyed  greater  national 
production  and  employment,  higher  wages 
or  business  profits. 

And  abroad  It  was  President  Truman  and 
his  great  Secretary  of  State,  George  C.  Mar- 
shall, who  had  the  vision  and  the  practical 
program  to  rescue  the  freedom-loving  na- 
tions of  Exirope,  by  helping  them  to  help 
themselves,  and  to  stop  the  march  of  to- 
talitarianism by  making  possible  its  alter- 
native— the  democratic  way  of  life.  Politics. 
as  President  Truman  has  said,  must  always 
stop  at  the  water  line,  but  bipartisan  policy 
that  has  given  the  United  States  postwar 
world  leadership  was  Initiated  and  conceived 
by  the  President. 

Moreover,  It  was  President  Truman  who 
led  the  world  In  recognizing  the  new  state 
of  Israel,  helping  to  fulfill  the  humani- 
tarian dream  of  the  long-suffering  Jewish 
people  for  a  homeland  in  Palestine.  That 
dream,  we  can  now  be  certain,  will  soon 
come  true.  I  am  stire  that  when  the  full 
story  of  our  Palestine  policy  is  unfolded,  all 
of  us  will  understand  the  President's  wise 
handling  of  a  difficult  problem,  reconciling 
the  aspirations  of  the  Jewish  people,  our  own 
national  Interests,  and  the  realities  of  world 
politics. 

After  the  1946  elections.  It  was  President 
Truman  who  patriotically  offered  to  cooper- 
ate with  the  Republican-dominated  Con- 
gress. It  was  these  same  Republicans, 
flushed  with  victory,  who  paid  Up  service  to 
cooperation,  and  then  blocked  it  In  practice. 
They  paid  Up  service  in  the  bipartisan  Eco- 


nomic Cooperation  Act,  authorizing  tS.SOO.- 
000.000.  but  so  far  the  Republican  Congreea 
has  kept  the  strings  on  aU  but  $1,000,000,000. 
The  Republicans  have  paid  Up  service  to 
the  bipartisan  Taft-EUender-Wagner  hous- 
ing bill,  and  to  bipartisan  Federal  aid  to  edu- 
cation, and  then  bottled  both  in  committee. 
For  over  2  years  they  have  delayed  action  on 
an  adequate  medical-care  program,  the  Wag- 
ner-Murray-DlngeU  measure.  For  an  ade- 
quate minimum  wage  Increase,  they  substi- 
tuted a  meaningless  wages  and  hovirs  bUl, 
and  for  a  humanitarian  and  workable  plan  , 
for  displaced  persons,  they  have  substituted 
unworkable  restrictions  and  discrimination. 
The  Republicans  have  done  us  the  signal 
honor  of  taking  over,  lock,  stock,  and  barrel, 
but  with  far  different  motives,  a  program  for 
which  President  Truman  deserves  full  credit, 
and  that  is  his  statesmanlike  clvU-rights 
program,  to  make  democracy  real  for  all  peo- 
ple here  In  the  United  States,  regardless  of 
race,  creed,  color,  or  national  origin.  Need- 
less to  say.  President  Truman  Is  acting  In  the 
finest  tradition  of  the  Democratic  Party  and 
of  the  American  dream. 

The   Republicans  even  violate   their   own 
election  pledges,  for  Instance  to  extend  so- 
cial security,  to  enlarge  the  Labor  Depart- 
ment.     Having  cut  the  staff  of  the  Labor 
Department  almost  in  half,  they  go  on  and 
attempt  to  whittle  away  Its  appropriations 
double  or  triple  that  of  other  department 
cuts.     But  this  is  merely  part  and  parcel  of 
their  antllabor  bias,  such  as  the  Taft-Hartley 
law,  for  which  they  claim,  and  may  have, 
exclusive  credit.     It  was  President  Truman, 
however,  whose  devotion  to  duty  made  him 
enforce  that  Taft-Hartley  law  not  so  long  ago 
while  Republican  leaders  made  an  out-of-, 
court,  outside-the-law.  political  settlement. 
The  Republicans  promised  to  extend  social 
security,  but  what  Is  the  performance?    They 
have  frozen  contributions  again,  are  attempt- 
ing to  slash  appropriations  80  percent,  and 
by  misleading  and  unnecessary  measures  to 
preserve  the  status  quo.  have  actually  threat- 
ened to  remove  mUlions  from  the  rolls,  and 
thus  reduce  the  entire  program  to  nothing. 
Not  content  with  these  attacks  on  our  hu- 
man resources,  the  Republicans  are  making 
a  concerted  drive  against  conservation  of  our 
natural  resources — neglecting  establishment 
of  a  Missoiirl  Valley  Authority  on  the  one 
hand,   and  on  the  other  undermining  the 
TVA  by  restrictions  aimed  for  the  benefit  of 
private  utUltles.    And  finally,  determined  on 
Republican   control  of  atomic  energy,  they 
play  political  footljaU  with  President  Tru- 
man's  nonpolltlcal    and    statesmanlike    ap- 
pointments,   thus    brazenly    placing    again 
votes  ahead  of  defense. 

In  short,  the  Republicans  are  doing  their 
level  best,  or  their  level  worst,  to  undo  the 
Democratic  progress  of  16  years.  It  is  up  to 
workers  of  the  Democratic  Party,  here  in 
Nassau  County  and  everywhere,  to  present 
these  Issues  to  the  voters.  Faced  with  the 
choice,  I  am  sure  the  American  people  next 
Noveml)er  wUl  not  abandon  and  abdicate  to 
an  untried  Republicanism  the  leadership 
given  the  Nation  by  President  Harry  S.  Tru- 
man and  a  Democratic  administration. 


Congressional  Left-Orert 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RALPH  A.  GAMBLE 

or  KKW   TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  2,  1948 

Mr.  GAMBLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  insert  in 
the  Concessional  Record  the  attached 
clipping  from  the  Daily  Times,  published 
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ta  ItemftraBeck.  N.  Y..  May  29.  1948.  en- 
OPed  "CoDgresslonal  Left-Oven": 

k  tht  iotoi  LtfWatlv*  Caaiinltt«c  drew 
1^  tlM  lliiBiMililinn  Act  of  1M4.  the  com- 
t  rveomiMiMMi  that  CongrvM  tftkt  « 
I  Mch  y«*r  from  Jun«  30  to  October  1. 
■dmDe»d  by  th«  roaunltt4M  read : 
ktlve  ^muoawef  cannot  rcnutlB 
t^oly  rvprwaatatlv*  tf  itoetad  memben 
nqvirMl  to  nmUn  mwmj  tnm  thHr 
for  lone  pOTtodi  of  tiB«.  t 
•  •  •  tba  flBB«ian  uid 
iMiTe  bten  dented  the  toter- 
et  IdeM  en  nectwry  to  our  syatem 
of  foreminent.  Proper  functioning  of  the 
at  •  reprwmtatlTe  body  demands 
billMBle  flnt-band  knowledge  of 
ei  •  proWeBM  of  tbe  plaoee  they  repreaent. 
1  Mr  Tctom  la  not  wnmred  for  feoee  buUd- 
ti  c  or  Tacatymii.  but  te  tn  fact  tbe  eaaence 
ut  niM— aulatlii   democracy." 

,  tt  aalgbt  ba  aidwl.  attlMRagh  th«  com- 
Bot  K)  frank.  Wartitngton  U  a 
hot  place  during  the  sxunmer. 
At  any  raU.  whatever  may  be  the  reaaona 
I  wmally  put  forward.  Coogreea  baa  two 
1  iflUmata  eaniaM  t<*  a  IMS  summer  recess. 
I  amely.  the  Eapubttcan  and  OeaaocraUc  na- 
al  conventions  In  Philadelphia  in  Jane 
July.  Flans  now  are  lor  Congreas  to 
t^dca  a  rsccas  2  days  In  advance  of  each  con- 
jtlon.  or  a  recess  for  the  OOP  ooneentkm 
I  Dd  adjournment  of  the  regular  session  Just 
the  Democratic  convention.  In 
tt  Is  pertinent  to  note  what  Icgla- 
~        ■    either  by  delay  or 


li.  for  enaaple.  the  blU  to  glee  state- 
l^otMl  to  Bawall.    Pasaad  by  the  House,  the 
earUsr   this   n»onth   refused    tu   dis- 
the    bill    from   the   committee    and 
t  hereby  bring  it  upon  the  floor  for  a  vou.     It 
J^  #e«MXttl  tf  thla  sasalOD  will  aee  SeaaU 
mmom.    Bemalnlrg   items   induds 
itW*  isititriii  at  tha  Taft-Bartley  lahiT  re- 
1am,  aaaolMaBt  of  the  draft  and.  poa- 
tat  M«  probably.  aoaM  fora  U 


saewtty  prteUafaa  aa  ve- 
by  riMldsnt  Trumaa;   the  latter'a 
I  i«U  righu  prograaa.  or  substitutes  therefor; 
ai  revlston;  Inert  aee  of  the  minimum  wage; 
lasuranoe.  espaaatan  of  crop  msvr- 

JoblBBB  beneflU 
«t  (tola  May  be  aaaeted  beiore  ea- 
adjouraraent    early    In    July;    other 
wiii  be  left-overs  for  fall  action,  while 
oihara  vUi  be  quietly  interred  in  ooo- 
nal   plgconbules.     All   in   ail.  the  re- 
days    of    the    Klghtieth    Congivss 
hoold  be  ot  pohlic  Interest. 


S«ckJ  Security— Ol^rr  Peopit 


KZTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


HON.  JACOB  K.  JAVITS 


IN  TH«  HOUSE  OF  RSPKaSMHTAJVTta 

Thursdat.  June  J.  1H9 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  re- 
reived  a  Itttar  from  oae  of  my  ooosutu- 
'nts  which  simply  and  admirably  de- 
.cnbea  tbe  dilemma  that  a  large  number 
4  older  pea|»le  find  themselves  In  today 
of  tbe  high  price  level  and  the 
iiitikOMB  of  the  present  k>- 
dal  aeewrlty  sjr^cm  irtiich  limits  earned 
MDO  to  $15  a  month  if  benefits  under 

fcnctel-9ecartty  system  are  to  be  paid. 
tf  people,  tore  my  eonstltiMat,  IrnTe 
jOBtribttted  to  the  social  security  system 


for  years  and  Justifiably  feel  that  they 
shoiild  avail  themselves  of  the  benefits  to 
which  thty  are  entitled.  On  the  other 
hand,  many  of  them,  especially  living  in 
big  cities,  cannot  afford  to  accept  the 
benefits  if  they  have  to  pay  the  price  of 
limiting  their  supplementary  earnings  to 
$15  a  month,  since  the  high  cost  of  IW- 
mg  today  makes  It  almost  Impossible  to 
even  subsist  on  the  benefits  now  author - 
iaed.  I  hope  that  the  Congress  wUl  make 
equitable  changes  in  tbe  law  on  this  point 
as  well  as  on  the  others  which  are  up  for 
consideration,  so  that  the  purposes  and 
spirit  of  the  social  secnrlty  system  will 
not  be  defeated  at  this  critical  period, 
especially  for  those  who  have  faithfully 
abided  by  tbe  rtiles  and  made  their  con- 
trlbuttoos  since  the  inception  of  the  pro- 
gram: 

Mrw  Yoax.  Jfsy  2S.  i»4». 

Hon.  Jscoa  K.  Javtts. 

Con^cs^maM.  rw«iUy-/lrs<  DUtrict. 
S«u>  York. 
DKAa  Ma.  Javrrs:  As  you  are  the  Congress- 
man from  this  dutrict  In  which  I  live  I  am 
writing  to  you  m  regards  the  social-security 
law.  in  which  so  many  are  involved.  I  thina 
the  aaamiBt  one  gets  from  it  la  Insufficient 
at  tbe  prcaaot-day  prtces.  I  have  been  draw- 
U«  aocial  secud^  bow  ataee  last  March 
1M7.  I  get  a  small  penakm  from  the  union 
that  I  did  beioag  to.  but  the  both  of  them 
pat  together  ts  inauActent  at  the  rate  at 
the  buying  power  today.  The  buying  power 
today  and  the  day  this  law  was  psasart  Is  as 
different  as  day  is  fram  might. 

Tou.  as  Congreasman  in  our  Ooeernment. 
are  in  a  position  to  do  much  good  in  the 
way  of  petting  some  relief,  so  that  we  can 
•ope  with  any  attxiattati  that  arisea  today 
At  tha  ftiBsnt  rate  of  the  union  seaie 
(Typographical  Union  Mo.  «,  and  I  paid  In 
plenty  toward  this  paasftiMi  while  I  waa 
working,  and  now  I  am  deprived  of  thoae 
beneflu.  due  to  the  social  security  not  al- 
lowing me  to  make  more  than  S14J0  in  any 
one  month,  which  to  me  la  all  wrong)  I 
could  not  work  even  one  day;  in  so  doing  I 
would  go  over  the  S14iW  rate  allowed  by  tbe 
Social  Security.  I  am  not  working  now  at 
all.  relying  entirely  on  aocial  security  and 
my  amall  pension. 

That  ts  one  raason  why  the  "old  tUnars" 
dont  want  to  take  social  security,  even 
though  they  are  enUUed  to  It.  They  wotild 
lose  out.  8o  you  see  the  inooovenlent  situa- 
tion one  Is  placed  in  as  st  present.  A  man 
would  be  better  off  to  sccept  the  3  weeks 
which  the  union  allows,  and  drop  the  social 
security,  but  for  over  10  yean  has  paid  in  on 
•octal  lecurlty. 

It  certainly  is  a  handicap  to  hold  a  person 
down  to  iI4.9a  a  month  and  no  more.  There 
are  btlUons  of  dollars  involved  tn  this  law, 
and  there  ta  no  reason  why  a  person  has  to 
t>e  held  down  to  such  a  low  figure.  Whetr 
Is  all  the  money  going?  Otve  a  man  a 
chance- -at  least  so  that  be  can  do  some- 
thtnf.  and  still  betong  to  the  human  race, 
and  keep  his  head  atMve  water. 

Tuu  see.  our  union  allows  us  to  work  3 
days  a  week,  providing,  ct  course,  we  could  get 
it.  and  that  ts  not  too  bad.  along  with  social 
security,  btrt  tha  aoctal  aaeurtty  eoaaa  along 
and  puts  a  daapsr  osi  things,  by  neS  sBow- 
tag  ua  to  make  mora  than  St4M  a  month 
It  seems  to  be  the  moel  unfair  law  that  I 
ever  baard  about.  I  think  tt  is  about  time  a 
Chang*  waa  taking  plitre.  so  that  a  man  can 
be  able  to  bold  his  heed  up.  rma  look  the  next 
man  straight  tn  the  tsce.  After  all.  ere  are 
BoC  batag  waraaaoaable  or  taking  anything 
from  anyt>ody.  only  what  belongs  to  ua.  and 
that  we  are  antttlad  to. 

I  notice  they  are  wotfeUif  tm  tte  aoctal- 
securUy  law  now.  but  ^BSt  sapastftag  tt  to 
take  ta  oCbars.  How  staut  working  on  the 
basts  at  gtvtag  to  ttMsa  that  are  already  tn 
an  liuiiaeaT    That  Is  why  1  am  writing.    It 


seems  as  tliough  averything  is  Increasing, 
why  not  the  pensioner •  7  They  surs  could 
oae  tt  very  nicely.  It  would  seem  as  though 
soaae  tn  our  Government  are  acc\istng  others 
ot  wrongdoing  In  order  to  further  their  own 
tetaraau.  and  tbe  panatcnsra  can  get  along 
tha  bast  they  know  bow.  What  an  sttltuOa. 
To  think  tt  la  the  public  that  pays  their 
salary. 

no    lobbyists    or    pressure    group 
In  our  tiehalf.  we  are  alone  in  the 
fact   that   there   has   been   no  increase,   no 
upward  revlaton.  no  adjiutment  to  and  tn 
keeping  pace  with  the  tncreaaed  cost  of  living. 
I  ttolnli  a  ctiange  in  the  law  is  Ions 
toward  an  upper  revision. 
I  know  that  you  will  glee  this  matter  your 
moet  undivided  attention. 
Ftr  your  careful  canslderatlfln.  I  am. 
Respectfully  yours. 

CLAinJC  A    BsAiroT. 


CoDfe<icrate  Mesaarial  Day  Address 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  M.  GRANT 

or    Ai^*AUA 

IN  THg  HOUSE  OP  REPRgSBWTATnnBI 

ThUTsdai/.  June  3,  lj48 

Mr.  GRANT  of  Alabama.  Mr  Speak- 
er, under  permission  grnnted  me  by  the 
House,  I  Insert  in  the  Rrcomn  a  speech 
delivered  by  Hon.  Warren  S.  Reese.  Jr.. 
on  the  26tb  day  of  April  1948.  Confederate 
Memorial  Day.  at  Oakwood  Cemetery  in 
the  dty  of  Montgomery.  Ala.  This  ad- 
dress was  delivered  under  the  aa«pices  of 
the  United  Daughters  of  the  Confederacy 
and  the  Ladies  Confederate  Memorial 
Association,  and  is  as  follows: 

This  day  u  one  of  memorlea,  a  day  when 
we  meet  in  the  hallowed  past  and  hold  com- 
munion with  cur  holy  dead.  Bach  year  tt 
is  consecrated  in  the  South  to  the  memory 
of  thtae  sons  of  DuH  whoaa  noble  souls  still 
march  along  the  broad  corridors  of  Amart- 
eaa  history — the  Confederate  soldiers  Par 
ti»w^h  (heae  heroee  have  alept  through  the 
long  years  their  deeds.  IndeUbly  written  ta 
blood.  stUl  live  in  verae  and  story.  Around 
this  sacred  day  etweter  precious  memories  of 
our  fallen  brave.  Over  the  silent  chambers 
of  ow  ilsitiirn  Coaladrrat*  dsad  we  have  to> 
day  wreathed  garlands  of  nowers.  lymbots  of 
our  love  and  gratitude  Oh.  let  no  stinted 
grlaf  profane  their  bed  Let  tears  bedew 
each  wreath  that  decks  the  lawn  of  every 
grave;  for  as  w*  cover  the  gravaa  o<  these 
harolc  soldiers  with  flower?,  the  pa<t  rises 
before  Js  like  a  dream  and  we  recall  anew 
their  deeds  of  heroism — their  sacriflcas.  their 
suffering,  their  giving  of  their  all  in  dafenaa 
of  thoae  kleala  lor  which  thalr  CoVBdlng 
fathers  fought  and  which  they  felt  were  the 
right.  Thla  Is  a  sacred  heritage  purchased 
by  their  valor  and  sealed  by  their  blood. 
History  is  their  encomium.  Battlefields  bear 
wltneaa  to  their  bravery. 

"Ho  gay  battlefield  of  earth  to  the  mtan's 

pen. 
EMsplays  s  parallel  in  snaa  to  these  heroic 
men. 
Who  perished  In  battle  their  blood  to  match 

their  b.anner'a  crimaan  bar 
Nor  aought  the  fame  oC  thoss  who  plucked 
the  glory  of  the  star." 

We  ooDie  today  not  to  mourn  for  tboee  who 
slumber  here.  Their  epitaphs  are  vtltten  tn 
the  grandest  history  of  the  ages.  Uuw  trtUy 
Immortal  are  those  who  give  their  lives  In 
dafenaa  of  their  Ideals.  To  have  lived  loog. 
porpoaeless  neutral  years  la  nothing — to 
bava   lived   a   few   gioflous   houra.    to    bave 
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bravely  faced  the  Infinite,  to  have  calmly 
met  the  Master  tn  humanity's  cause  with 
tbe  fog  in  one's  throat  and  the  mist  in  one's 
eyes  Is  sublime. 

Nor  do  we  come  to  praise  these  departed 
ones,  for  In  a  aense  the  Confederate  soldier 
needs  no  monument;  his  fame  is  a  thing  ot 
the  :  ges.  There  is  no  granite  In  all  the  hills 
firm  enough  to  bespeak  his  principles,  no 
snow  upon  cedared  siunmlU  white  enough 
to  match  his  loyalty  or  to  furnish  blm  a 
winding  sheet  in  the  temple  of  fame.  But 
though  he  needs  no  monumental  shaft,  we 
owe  It  to  ourselves  to  tell  posterity  of  his 
feme;  and  if  we  fail  to  do  thla  the  wrong 
don*  is  not  to  him  but  to  ourselves.  Recog- 
nition, it  Is  true,  embalms  the  virtues  of  the 
dead;  but  it  also  bespeaks  the  gratitude  and 
voices  the  Ideals  of  the  living. 

"The  sound  of  musketry  has  ceased,  the  pulse 
of  war  la  still. 

No  bugle  sound  In  echo  atlrs  the  aleep  of 
those  on  yonder  hill. 

No  wall  of  agony  breathes  forth  In  battle's 
fevered  cry. 

To  name  the  hallowed  wish  that  fills  t^e 
soldier's  parting  sigh. 

Beyond  the  warfare  of  the  world,  the  battle's 
glare  and  gloom. 

Where  In  the  crystal  light  above,  life's  fade- 
less laurels  bloom, 

Where  comrades  meet  to  part  no  more,  be- 
side the  mystic  river. 

Where  truth  Is  diademed  of  God  and  right  Is 
right  forever." 

It  Is  fitting,  however — as  we  come  to  this 
consecrated  hill  to  pay  solemn  tribute  with 
flowers,   tears,   and   words   to   Dixie's   noble 
sons  lying  on  the  gentle  slopes  of  yon  green 
hillsides — that   we   call   to   mind   the   words 
written  over  the  entrance  to  the  home  of 
Jefferson  Davis  In  Beauvoir.  Miss.:  "Stranger, 
tread    lightly     here    for    this    Is    hallowed 
ground."      Ground    made    hallowed    by    the 
bodies  of  those  heroes  burled  here — heroes 
whose  wounds  made  the  streams  of  the  South 
run  red  through   four  long  years  of   blood, 
sweat,  and  tears     These  graves  here  are  more 
than  a  local  shrine;  they  are  the  shrine  of  all 
Dixieland,  the  Mecca  to  which  those  patriots 
of  the  South  who  are  worthy  of  the  glorious 
legacy  handed  down  to  them  by  their  an- 
cestors Journey  to  renew  their  devotion  to 
the  noble  cause  for  which  these  patriots  died 
Por  it  was  here,  within  a  few  blocka  of  where 
I  stand,  that  the  Confederacy  was  twrn  87 
years  ago;   that  the  Ordinance  of  Secession 
was  passed,  and  that  Jefferson  Davis  was  In- 
augurated as  the  first  President  of  the  Con- 
federate Statea.     From  near  Court  Square  In 
this  historic  city  wss  given  the  order  that 
brought  About  t^^  firing  on  Fort  Sumter— 
a  shot  that  marked  the  commencement  of 
the  War  Between  the  States.    Thereafter,  as 
the  years  pasaed  on  Montgomery  became.  It 
Is  said,  the  largeat  hospital  center  south  of 
Richmond,  having  seven  hospitals      So  here 
were  brought  the  flower  of  southern  man- 
hood, oftentimes  to  die.  from  every  battle- 
fleld   of  the  Army   of  Tennessee   and   from 
many   of    the   battlefields   of   the   Army   of 
Virginia. 

On  yon  hillock  beneath  the  greensward  In 
the  cool  shadows  of  the  magnolia  trees  and 
the  embracing  vines  Is  the  last  bivouac  of 
thoae  sons  who  rode  with  "Fighting"  Joe 
Wheeler,  as  he  so  often  struck  the  northern 
foe  from  the  rear  or  turned  his  fiank  by  his 
llghtnlnf  raids;  of  others  who  rode  with 
Nathan  Bedford  Porrest,  the  wizard  of  the 
saddle,  as  he  "got  there  fustest  with  the 
mostest  'nen,"  as  he  said,  and  turned  defeat 
into  victory,  of  those  natlv  i  sons  of  Alabsma. 
too.  thst  stormed  Little  Round  Top  at  Ceme- 
tery Ridge  under  Gen.  George  Pickett  In  a 
charge  that  haa  no  equal  In  American  his- 
tory for  daring  and  bravery  and  Is  as  storied 
aa  the  Charge  of  the  Light  Brigade,  made 
famous  by  Tennyson;  and  of  those  who  aaw 
the  gallant  Confederate  leader.  Gen.  Albert 
Sidney  Johnaton.  mounted  on  Flre-Eater, 
lead  hia  last  charge  at  Shllob.     A  little  far- 


ther over  on  tbe  reverse  slope  of  tbe  rolling 
grass-covered  hill  lie  those  who  wore  tbe 
gray  with  Pemberton  at  Corinth  and  Vlcks- 
burg  and  saw  their  lines  hold  against  over- 
whelming odds,  finally  to  succumb  to  the 
blockade  only  after  their  food  and  water 
completely  ran  out  and  the  gunboats  In  the 
Mississippi  leveled  their  forts;  and  those  that 
bore  arms  with  Johnston  and  Hood  during 
the  Atlanta  campaign  and  saw  service  at 
Chickamauga  and  Kenesaw  Mountain  tn  the 
dark  and  closing  hours  of  the  Confederacy, 
when  General  Thomas,  the  Rock  of  Chicka- 
mauga, saved  the  day  for  the  Yankees. 

Then  last  but  by  no  means  least  are  those 
noble  Alabamlans  of  the  Fourth  Alabama 
Regiment  (now  the  One  Hundred  Sixty- 
seventh  Infantry)  who  saved  the  day  at  the 
Battle  or  Rull  Run  by  refusing  to  yield 
ground,  though  their  officers  were  all  killed 
and  the  Southern  forces  were  In  confusion 
and  rout,  enabled  the  Confederates  to  re- 
organize and  drive  the  Northerners  back 
across  the  Potomac.  This  regiment  more 
than  any  other  one  was  responsible  for  tbe 
decisive  Northern  defeat  In  this  battle. 

"Sleep  heroes,  aleep. 
Your  deeds  shall   never  die." 

Also  resting  here  wlthlT  the  sound  of  my 
voice  are  William  Lowndes  Yancey,  known 
as  the  SUver-Tongued  Orator  of  Secession 
and  as  the  Firebrand  of  the  South;  Thomas 
H.  Watts,  Attorney  General  of  the  Confed- 
eracy and  wartime  Governor  of  Alabama;  and 
many  other  giants  of  the  Confederacy.  So 
here  we  may  aptly  say: 

"Soldier  rest,  thy  warfare  o'er. 
Dream  of  fighting  fields  no  more. 
Sleep  the  sleep  that  knows  no  breaking. 
Morn  of  toll  or  night  of  waking." 

And  it  has  well  been  said  that: 

"When  these  hUtorlc  graves  shall  crumbling 

lie. 
In  ages  hence  in  woman's  heart  will  be, 
A  folded  flag,  a  thrilling  page  unrolled. 
A  deathless  song  of  southern  chivalry." 

I  know  of  nothing  more  appropriate  on 
this  occasion  than  to  inquire  what  brought 
these  noble  som,  of  the  Confederacy  here; 
what  high  motive  led  them  to  condense  life 
Into  an  hour  and  to  crown  that  hour  by 
cheerfully  welcoming  death.  Let  us  con- 
sider this. 

As  late  as  1860  thla  was  the  most  unwar- 
Uke  Nation  on  earth.  For  nearly  60  years 
no  spot  in  any  of  these  States  had  tieen  the 
scene  of  Imttle.  Thirty  million  people  had 
an  army  of  less  than  10.000  men.  In  the 
minds  and  hearts  of  the  men  of  the  South 
there  was  not  any  desire  for  war.  They 
simply  wanted  to  be  allowed  to  go  their  way 
In  peace.  For  many  years  the  aboUtlonlata 
of  the  North  had  been  viciously  attacking  the 
South  and  its  Institutions.  These  misguided 
men  In  bitter  aasaults  denounced  the  Consti- 
tution as  a  "covenant  with  dea*h  and  an 
agreement  with  hell."  all  because  It  per- 
mitted slavery.  These  men  were  the  real 
secessionists,  ones  of  the  Uk  of  William  Lloyd 
Garrison,  Henry  Ward  Beecher,  Wendell 
Phillips,  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe,  and  John 
Brown,  whose  every  utterance  was  filled  with 
vituperation  and  hate  of  the  South  and 
stirred  up  the  sparks  of  dissension  and  strife. 

It  had  been  taught  throughout  the  length 
and  breadth  of  the  land  that  the  Union 
was  a  voluntary  one  and  that  secession  of 
a  State  from  the  Union  was  optional  with 
the  people  of  that  State  and  depended  upon 
their  will.  No  one  before  1860  had  ever 
questioned  this  right.  On  numerotia  occa- 
sions »>efore  then  New  England  threatened 
secession  and  seriously  advocated  and  con- 
sidered it  over  the  causes  leading  up  to  the 
War  of  1812.  Thus  it  is  seen  secession  was  no 
new  doctrine;  rather  it  was  a  time-honored 
one  laid  down  by  States  of  the  North. 

In  1861  all  that  the  South  did  was  to  re- 
treat to  the  ancient  citadel  erected  by  their 
founding     fathers — that    of    States     rights. 


This  permitted  of  no  other  course  but  nuUi- 
fJcation  when  the  North  endeavored  to  de- 
prive the  South  of  these  rlghu  and  force 
upon  it  odious  legislation.  The  men  of 
Dixie.  In  withdrawing  from  the  Union,  did 
not  rebel;  they  merely  annotmced  the  end 
of  a  political  compact  that  could  not  con- 
tinue to  live  In  the  face  of  Northern 
assault.  The  North  denied  them  this  right 
and  stated  that  their  denial  would  be  en- 
forced by  arms.  The  firing  on  Sumter  fol- 
lowed and  then  the  War  Between  the  Sutes. 

Let  no  one  tell  you  the  South  fought  for 
a  lost  cause.  It  is  true  the  men  of  Dixie  did 
not  win  the  war,  but  their  noble  struggle 
for  what  they  felt  was  the  right  has  been  a 
beacon  to  other  brave  people  over  the  world. 
The  heroism  of  the  southern  soldier  has 
become  a  part  of  the  priceless  tradition  of 
courage  that  the  human  race  will  always 
cherish  as  an  Invaluable  possession. 

Now  those  heroes  are  dead.  They  aleep 
tmder  the  solemn  pines,  the  sad  hemlocks, 
the  tearful  willows,  and  the  embracing  vines. 
They  sleep  beneath  the  shadows  of  tbe 
clouds,  careless  alike  of  sunshine  or  of 
storm,  each  in  his  wlndowless  place  of  rest. 

The  earth  may  run  red  with  other  wars, 
but  they  are  at  peace.  In  the  midst  of  bat- 
tle. In  the  roar  of  the  conflict,  they  found  the 
serenity  of  death. 

And  now,  my  friends,  the  sun  is  sinking 
and  evening  draws  nigh  and  the  time  has 
come  when  we  must  quit  this  hallowed 
ground  and  return  to  our  homes.  Let  tis 
never  cease  to  remember: 

"No  rumor  of  the  foes  advance. 

Now  swells  upon  tbe  wind. 
No  troubled  thought  at  midnight  haunts. 

Of  loved  ones  left  t>ehlnd: 
No  vision  of  the  morrow's  strife. 

The  warrior's  dream  alarms. 
No  braying  horn  nor  screaming  fife. 

At  dawn  shall  call  to  arms. 
The  muffled  drum's  sad  roll  baa  beat, 

The  soldier's  last  tattoo, 
No  more  on  Life's  parade  shall  meet. 

That  brave  and  fallen  few. 
On  Fame's  eternal  camping  ground. 

Their  silent  tents  are  spread. 
And  Glory  guards,  with  solemn  round, 

The  bivouac  of  the  dead." 


Reciprocal  Trade  Agreements 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BURNET  R.  MAYBANK 

or  SOtTTH  CAIOLINA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday,  June  i  (legislative  day  of 
Tuesday.  June  1).  1948 

Mr.  MAYBANK.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record  the  statement  on 
the  reciprocal  trade  agreements  bill  made 
by  William  P.  Jacobs,  president  of  the 
American  Cotton  Manufacturers'  Asso- 
ciation, before  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance, on  June  3.  1948. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

My  name  is  William  P.  Jacobs.  I  am 
appearing  as  president  of  the  American  Cot- 
ton Manufacturers  Association,  which  In- 
cludes among  Its  members  approximately  85 
percent  of  the  cotton  mills  of  the  United 
States.  Most  of  these  mills  are  located  tn 
the  South. 

We  are  appearing  to  support  the  objectives 
of  H.  R.  6556. 

While  we  cannot  deny  the  Idealistic  princi- 
ples  underlying   the   purposes   of   reciprocal 
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Wow  «  ts  granted  that  tnternatlonal  trade 
rata  BMiat  be  bassd  upon  the  good  ol 
U^  whole  and  if  uMtaaateiy  tfea  UnMed  Slataa 
tie  eaperta  of  other  beavtsr  feed- 
BHMi  act  be  too  critical  11  (he  step 
to  work  againat  the  lateresu  of  tto 
textile  industry;  and  we  are  not. 
mm  the  loeaeapaUe  tacts  tftat: 
1.  1M%  ki  tke  Xfotta^  Matea  bare  most  of 
tlie  doMam. 
X  Tlat  aOMr  aattoae  need  oar  type  of 
aad  raw  producta  whieh  they 


«.  That  unless  fwelgn  countries  can  aell  na 
something  they  can't  find  the  doilarv  with 
which  to  buy  from  us. 

Fttrthermorv  we  recognise  the  tnescapable 
copctaalon  that  in  the  futuie  we  cannot  on- 
der  new  world  coadltluna  expect  to  prrma- 
nentfy  hoM  a  pualtlUB  of  world  leadership  tn 
■iny  product  in  which  we  are  dependent  upon 
the  protection  of  high  tartfT  harrten  alone. 

Hence  we  do  not  inaiat  upon  a  law  which 
will  afford  higher  tartth  on  the  impcrta  of 
tcztllca  into  the  Utiited  States. 

Purtlvennoce.  we  do  not  «topanrt  entlrelj  on 
'.orlfl  wans  to  buCd  and  ludd  a  poalUon  of 
world  supremacy  tn  tastSm.  This  tn  tplte 
of  the  fact  that  t^tn  tt,  doe  to  forelgp 
cwiency  ccDapae  and  other  efffecta  of  a  world 
war,  a  greater  disparity  between  the  high 
HiMili  III  textile  wage  and  the  low  textile 
wages  Tn  foreign  cmmtrlca  than  ever  before. 

Our  position  la  rather  ana  of  sympathetic 
understanding  of  the  problems  of  our  inter- 
natlcnal  competltoca.  comt)Sned  w;th  a  de 
aire  to  l>e  helpful  and  constructive. 

We  do  not  know  whether  a  cuuluiued  low- 
ering of  Ijarrlers  against  world  trade  Is  neces- 
sary or  inevitable  as  soane  of  mr  leaders  seem 
to  think  N  Is.  ■swever.  If  MMt  be  true  we  do 
^almtate  tkat  tiM  piossss  ol  lowering  should 
ba  sakjset  to  suck  kmatauoos  m  s.p«ed  aad 
ta  aa  wlU  give  am  dutiaia-  lBdu»> 

ta  adjaat  ttaaamalaaa  to  tka  asw   etrcum- 

tke  injury. 

Thia  te  parttealarty  adYlaaMe  in  the  caat 
of  American  texttlaa. 

As  stated,  we  ahaU  not  depend  upon  taciff 
walla  alone.  We  must  and  aball  pcoduea  a 
better  fabric  at  a  lower  unit  coat  to  meet  the 
severe  competttkm  of  the  wockl  market  in 
wtilch  low  foreign  wi«ea  playan  active  part. 
In  ahort  we  mwst  and  wM;  wNb  tt*  aoeysra- 

automatic  machinery  through  mam  paodue- 
tlon  mathadi.  produce  yara  ami  clotli  ■*  kn*" 
er  unH  coaU  aiul  with  Mgtaar  IndMdHal  pro 
ductile  capM:tty  aad  Uigas  individual  aaa»> 
Inga.  so  that  our  yarn  and  cloth  may  t>e  sold 
at  lower  priaaa  tftsa  SMra  ssay  a*ord  to  con- 
suaw  tham  and  mosa  may  fee  sBaptaycd  In 
tbetr  manafas«a*e. 

The  developoMBt  of  this  piuteas  imder  thia 
aaodem  coawepMoa  of  the  Amertcaa  way  has 
been  under  oyesatlan  far  years.  That  Is  why 
we  will  lead  tomorrow  even  if  tariff  barriers 
sre  lowered. 

However,  the  devcfopeaent  of  such  a 
takes  ttne  aad  money  and  murii 
BMBt  which  we  do  no*  now  have. 

It  win  come  hfi  time 
not  forget  that  American  t 
larly  vulncraUe  today 
tnioa.     W*  have  not  yet 

We  stfll  u»e  more 
k*  Ow  laannfartiirr  cf  a  unit  of  dotli 
In  proportloii  tlmn  Is  true  of  any  other  major 
taduBlry  In  Amarlea. 

Coaapare  the  manufacture  of  a  unit  of  cot- 
ton ctoth  with  its  nearest  cooatn.  a  unit  of 
paper.  I  brieve  tt  takaa  aboot  fire  seta  of 
hvman  hands  to  guide  a  log  Into  the 
grind  it  Into  pulp,  test  the  chemical 
and  operate  the  botot  to  lift  a  roll  of  craft 
paper  from  the  paper  machine.  In  tlw  eaa* 
of  cotton  cloth  it  takes  from  19  to  96  pairs 
of  human  bands.  As  long  m  there  Is  that 
Mgh  ^u  II  IIS  a  lags  of  manwal  tobor  Involved  in 
the  pcodwetloa  of  a  unit  of  cotton  cloth,  tmi 
industry  la  neceaaardy  and  imusually  vul- 
nerable to  low  wage  world  competition  aiKl 
particularly  so  If  tariff  walla  are  lowered  more 
raptdly  thsa  tha  apaed  of  adoption  of  new 
by  the  industry, 
otw  poattloa  on  raelpvecal 
t*  1*  tbat  tha  vnbH*  of  th* 
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COBdltVOVB. 

We  believe,  tbe.^efore.  that  It  ts  smsrt  and 
sound  to  continue  the  prsaent  system  for  a 
year,  and  only  I  year,  to  give  <Magr*os  ttms 
ly  toftwn  IWeM  on  aneb  an  hitrlcate 
whlrb  omana  aa  mweh  to  htmdreda 
of  mwitaiiil*  of  JmarleaB  workers  aad  to 
of  Araerleao*  trbo  directly  or  in- 
lly  depend  U|wm  the  Amertcaa  textile 
todaetry  for  a  llvalflmad. 
We  have  wItMn  recent  months  noted  a  de- 
of  f^i**  foreign  countries  to 
tbelr  own  domestic  textfl* 
It  by  ratotag  tariff  wsHs 
or  aaVHaf  MMar|oea  against  tba  Importation 
of  fardgn  te»*He«;  tM*  whM*  omr  Oovem- 
ment  1*  endvavrrlng  dbectly  or  bidtrectly  to 
aid  them. 

for  a  year  and  l>e  prepared  aa  adjnat  our  own 
tnrM  paMtlm  naar*  pmctlcally  In  tha  light 
of  the  extreme  natteaahafelt  mlrtk  id  acme  of 

world  pblloaopby  of  redtictlma  of  trade  bar- 
■lara. 

Furthermore  tt  la  our  Qna  convtetton  that 

Justed  at  the  tianda  of  Camp-am  and  our 
Xaalff  Ci^Lmmalan  than  wbaa  left  to  the 
world  tieneflcence  of  tha  Unltad  Skates  De- 
more  concerned  with  the  pUgbt  of  onr  foreign 
coa^petlfiea  than  wttta  the  weifars  of  the 
American  workers. 

And  BO.  Mr.  r^^irm^r,  «e  recoauaend  the 
a^ptkm.  af  H.  &.  flS6A,  not  haoaam  we  believe 
la.  radpracal  tzada  agtramenta.  or  ia  the 
dhartei  of  tha  Tnttmativii'l  Trade  Organ- 
isation, but  becatiaa  we  beUcve  that  CoDgrcea 
should  give  a  much,  more  Intanalvc  study  to 
thla  inulcata  aub>ct  tiefore  congUialona  are 
leached. 


on  aad  Steal  Sttvplf  ami  Duthbaiioh 


KXTEWBION  OF  REMARKS 


HON  HAi(RY  F.  CAIN 


at  TEE.  SBIATS  OP  TBK  UNXTSD  STATCS 

Fridav,  June  4  (tegislatire  day  ol 

Tuesdau.  June  1),  194t 
Mr.  CAIN.     Mr.  President,  I  reqtiest 
unanltnems  cmi.«;ent  to  hare  printed  bx 
the  Appeudlx  of  the  Ricon  an  opening 
glf^t^in^^»  which  was  given  by  the  chair- 
of  tte  Saail  BufiincM  ConuBlttee 
ttad  Mi^ar  Of— tnr  from  Mttemaka  IMr. 
Wmmtl  OB  PrMv.  Umj  M;  when  the 
Oa  and  fited  Subeonarittees  met  and 
conferred  irith  a  score  of  repiesentattres 
of  tbe  ileel  Industry  on  the  subject  of  oil 
and  steel  snpply  and  di&tnbution.     In 
this    vigorous    statement,    the    Senator 
'  liaBk  jithrmlrti  chaUcnged  the  steel  in- 
to aa  cvitliMy  and  fairly  distrlb- 
their  product,  throtigh  Industry  co- 
aperatkm.  that  the  threat  and  necessity 
for  Federal  controls  might  be  mtntmired 
and  artrided.     I  was  Impressed  by  the 
approach  taken  by  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska to  one  of  our  prevailing  and  more 
riUlnitt  aationnl  probkm&.    Oiher  Sen- 
atata  ma?  weil  benefit  frona  the  point 
of  y%tm  which  is  so  clearly  advanced  In 
the  statement. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Rgfoaa,  as  follows: 

wID 
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The  steel  committee  and  the  oil  sul)com- 
mlttee  of  the  Senate  in  Joint  hearing  to- 
day have  called  together  representatives  of 
the  steel  industry  to  discuss  with  them. 
In  round-table  faahlon.  the  problem  of  get- 
ting more  steel,  particularly  sheet  and  steel 
pipe  into  areas  which  are  suffering  from  lack 
of  distribution. 

For  the  most  part  this  Involves  the  inter- 
est of  the  smaller  fabricator  and  the  smaller 
producer,  because  the  areas  that  are  steel - 
starved  are  those  in  which  amali  business 
predominates. 

As  most  of  you  know,  the  Steel  Sul>com- 
mlttee.  under  the  able  direction  of  my  col- 
league Senator  Maktin  of  Pennsylvania,  had 
been  investigating  steel  shortages  and  mal- 
distribution for  over  a  year. 

Tbe  OH  SulHJommlttee  began  Its  Investi- 
gations last  summer.  At  several  points 
tbese  subcommittees  have  merged  their  in- 
taiasts  particularly  on  the  problems  of  se- 
curing steel  pipe  for  the  independent  oil 
producer,  and  In  general,  surveillance  ol  the 
steel  export  picture. 

In  Septeml>er  of  last  year  all  of  the  lead- 
ing steel  producing  companies — most  of 
tiiem — many  of  which  are  represented  here 
today,  came  before  this  committee. 

At  that  time  we  told  the  Industry  what 
committee  investigations  had  revealed  up  to 
that  time.  Since  then  a  gray  market — it 
waa  then  and  since  then — has  been  flourish- 
ing. Historical  patterns  of  distribution  had 
little  meaning.  Distribution  was  withdrawn 
and  has  t>een  withdrawn  by  certain  com- 
panies from  areas  formerly  served. 

Larger  exports  were  going  out  of  the  coun- 
try than  could  t>e  supported  by  the  domestic 
economy  and  there  was  not  enough  steel  to 
meet  greatly  increased  demands  at  home. 

The  committee  records  show  that  those 
conditions  exist  to  the  same  extent  if  not 
greater  today  than  they  did  almost  a  year 
ago.    They  certainly  have  not  been  solved. 

I  do  not  wish  to  minimize  the  efforts  of  the 
steel  industry  to  combat  some  of  these  prob- 
lems, in  fact.  I  want  to  compliment  those 
that  have  helped  to  solve  some  of  them.  But 
the  committee  is  fully  aware  that  the  steel 
Indiutry  Is  more  alert  to  the  diversions  of  its 
steel  from  normal  channels  of  trade — and  we 
appreciate  that.  Cases  have  been  revealed 
and  properly  prosecuted. 

However,  the  fact  remains  that  steel  is 
selling  on  the  gray  market  today  for  three 
and  four  times  the  mill  price. 

We  had  a  man  come  in  from  Nebraska  to 
testify,  who  fabricates  steel  into  disk  har- 
rows, that  the  price  that  he  had  to  pay — and 
the  only  place  in  the  world  he  can  get  it  is  in 
the  gray  market— has  increased  from  4  cents 
a  pound  to  11  cents  a  pound. 

That  has  been  within  the  past  2  days. 
Those  costs  are  prohibitive  and  it  means  that 
be  cannot  stay  in  the  fabricating  picture  and 
continue  to  buy  that  steel  on  that  kind  of  a 
market  And  that  Is  Just  one  case  of  hun- 
dreds of  cases  in  complaints  here,  within  the 
past  few  weeks,  that  are  contained  right  in 
these  flle<t.  of  these  fabricators  that  have  no 
place  to  go. 

The  steel  industry  is  producing  more  steel 
today  than  at  any  time  In  Its  history,  for 
which  we  are  thankful. 

The  Industry  announced  a  billion  dollar 
expansion  program  last  fall  which  would 
bring  forth  more  steel  and  would  result  In 
Improved  facilities. 

You  gentlemen  can  tell  us  better  than 
anyone  else  Just  how  well  that  expansion 
program  Is  progressing. 

Slxty-flve  million  tons  of  finUbed  steel 
products  were  produced  in  1947.  It  is  our 
understanding  that  the  industry  hopes  to 
produce  at  least  67.500,000  tons  of  finished 
products  in  1948.  This  Is  higher  than  peak 
production  reached  during  the  war  and  a 
great  increase  over  the  49.000,000  tons  pro- 
duced in  1946  and  the  46.000.000  tons  pro- 
duc?d  la  the  prewar  year  of  1040. 


That  had  been  accomplished  In  spite  of 
work  stoppages  and  in  spite  of  shortages  of 
such  basic  components  as  scrap. 

Allowing  10  percent  of  thla  production  for 
normal  exports,  or  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
European  recovery  program,  we  would  still 
have  over  60.000.000  tons  of  steel — should 
have  over  60,000,000  tons  of  steel  for  domes- 
tic consumption. 

That  may  not  mean  sufficient  steel  prod- 
uctwlse  to  meet  demand,  but  In  over-all  the 
domestic  demand  Is  being  currently  esti- 
mated In  the  neighborhood  of  about  60,000,- 
000  tons  of  steel. 

The  problem  l>efore  this  committee — and 
it  is  an  acute  problem  today — Is  where  is 
that  production  going— that  is,  this  60,000.- 
000  tons — and  to  what  extent  does  the  steel 
industry  Intend  to  cooperate  to  see  that 
more  steel  reaches  the  hands  of  the  Inde- 
pendent oil  producer  and  steel  fabricator  at 
what  I  would  call  a  regular  price  and  not 
a  gray-market  price? 

Testimony  here  brought  out  this  week  in 
different  areas  in  the  Middle  West  were  as 
much  as  a  third  to  up  to  80  percent  of  the 
steel  furnished  these  fabricators  has  to  be 
purchased  through  the  gray  market;  that 
they  cannot  get  more  than  25  percent  to  one- 
third  of  their  requirements  through  the  nor- 
mal channels  at  a  normal  price. 

In  the  past  2  months  both  the  oil  sub- 
committee and  the  steel  8Ul)commlttee  have 
continued  hearings  In  the  field  In  an  area 
covering  10  Midwestern  SUtes.  in  the  North- 
west,  and  on  the  west  coast. 

We  have  first-hand  information  that  the 
situation  with  respect  to  steel  distribution 
has  not  Improved  from  last  year,  and  it  is 
even  growing  worse  today  than  at  any  time 
since  the  war. 

In  the  last  day  or  so  we  have  continued 
these  hearings,  and  we  have  had  some  of 
those  complaints  before  the  committee. 
They  are  fresh  In  our  minds. 

State  delegations  sent  down  here  by  the 
Governors  of  six  Midwestern  States  have 
testified. 

Witnesses  have  come  from  the  far  West 
and  have  told  us  the  facts  and  the  figures 
in  their  own  areas.  Not  only  the  facts  show, 
but  the  oral  testimony  Is  convincing.  The 
information  they  have  gathered,  not  only  in 
their  area  but  In  their  respective  States.  Is 
unanimous  that  the  sl.uatlon  is  worse  now 
than  it  was  a  year  ago. 

It  was  the  policy  of  the  Government  dur- 
ing the  war  years  to  decentralize  indxistry 
and  to  sponsor  the  development  of  indtistry 
in  lesser  indtistrlallzed  areas. 

As  a  result,  over  the  past  8  years  many 
Industries  have  sprung  up  and  communities 
have  been  buiit  aroimd  them.  The  con- 
tribution which  these  new  industries  made 
to  the  war  effort  cannot  be  estimated. 

The  contribution  they  are  now  making 
to  the  health  and  to  the  welfare  of  our 
economic  life  is  immeasurable.  This  com- 
mittee has  no  Idea  of  sitting  idly  by  and 
seeing  them  wiped  out  because  they  did  not 
obtain  steel  at  a  regular  price  rather  than 
a  gray-market  price. 

Since  controls  on  steel  were  lifted  In  the 
fall  of  1945.  distribution  of  steel  to  those 
areas  has  been  shrinking. 

I  know  from  testimony  that  only  dribs 
and  drabs  of  steel  are  being  distributed  In 
certain  Middle  Western  States  by  major  steel 
companies.  Fabricators  who  formerly  have 
depended,  through  regular  channels,  through 
the  warehouses  to  the  steel  mills,  for  their 
monthly  requirements,  have  been  deprived 
of  that.  Their  market  has  just  been  taken 
away  from  them. 

And  the  answer  given  to  them  is  that  they 
Just  do  not  have  It. 

We  have  evidence  that  major  companies 
have  stated  that  they  will  not  continue  to 
ship  into  more  remote  areas  for  the  very  obvi- 
ous reason  that  it  is  uneconomic  to  them. 
Warehousers  in  the  Midwest  and  the  far 
West  and  all  parts  ol  the  country  have  testi- 


fied that  they  are  receiving  In  some  caaes  as 
low  as  30  to  40  percent  of  what  they  received 
in  1947.  The  warehouse  is  the  principal 
source  of  supply  for  the  smaller  producer 
who  buys  In  small  lou  and  cannot  afford 
to  get  m  on  the  mill  schedules. 

So,  this  committee  la  asking  you  gentle- 
men: where  Is  the  steel  going?  It  must  tie 
going  in  larger  quantities  to  larger  users  of 
steel. 

Steel  companies  have  testified  that  they 
are  supplying  smaller  Industries  and  they 
have  many  smaller  business  customers  on 
their  books,  but  the  smaller  customers  tell 
us  they  are  not  getting  the  steel. 

Those  are  the  facts.  That  Is  the  evidence 
here.  They  are  just  not  getting  it.  Not  on 
the  evidence  of  these  consumers  and  fabri- 
cators, not  on  the  testimony  of  the  Govern- 
ment officials  from  six  Middle  Western  States 
which  has  been  adduced  here  in  the  past  3 
days. 

So  we  have  Invited  you  In  here.  We  want 
to  look  at  this  problem  broadly  and  fairly. 
Ninety-five  percent  of  the  manufacture  In 
the  United  States  depends  upon  steel.  It 
is  the  lifeblood  of  our  economy.  It  is  the 
lifeblood  of  the  Nation. 

In  the  hands  of  a  relatively  few  producere 
the  welfare  of  our  economic  life  now  de- 
pends. 

It  boils  down  to  these  simple  facta: 
Whether  the  steel  Industry  wants  to  be  free, 
a  competitive  economy  In  which  all  seg- 
ments may  have  a  chance  for  survival,  or 
whether  you  want  a  regimented  economy 
here  in  the  United  States.  That  is  how  seri- 
ous I  think  this  problem  Is. 

I  am  one  who  wants  a  free  economy.  No 
one  in  the  world  has  worked  harder  than  I 
have  worked  to  see  that  we  have  a  free  econ- 
omy In  this  country  on  a  voluntary  basis. 
But  I  tell  you  this  situation  Is  so  serloiu  that 
it  is  going  to  take  a  superhuman  effort,  I 
think,  on  a  voluntary  basis  to  allocate  thlo 
steel  where  it  belongs. 

There  just  cannot  he  any  by  passing,  there 
just  cannot  be  hiding  behind  the  cloaks  of 
a  free  economy  to  those  of  \u  who  fought  for 
It.  We  have  to  have  equitable  distribution 
now.  We  just  simply  have  got  to  have  it. 
The  time  Is  here. 

And  I  make  this  prediction:  If  you  do  not 
get  it.  you  are  going  to  get  something  else. 
And  It  will  not  be  a  distribution  under  vol- 
untary methods.  It  means  Government  con- 
trols. 

This  committee  has  within  the  past  week 
explored  the  operations  of  the  Office  of  In- 
dustry Cooperation. 

Under  Public  Law  396  it  has  been  made  poe- 
slble  for  the  Government  to  seek  the  coop- 
eration of  Industry  on  a  voluntary  baais  to 
supply  cerUln  strategic  materials. 

As  far  as  I  can  understand  it.  tbese  pro- 
grams are  progressing  very  slowly.  I  think 
much  too  slowly.  Their  ultimate  effective- 
ness will  depend  on  the  extent  the  industry 
Itself  cooperates  with  the  voluntary  pro- 
grams. 

At  present  the  general  Impremlon  of  tha 
program  is  that  of  bringing  the  horse  to  the 
trough  and  then  trying  to  persuade  him  to 
drink.    That  U  about  what  it  amounU  to. 

This  committee  has  suggested  the  possi- 
bility that  under  voluntary  Industry  agree- 
ments it  is  possible  to  provide  the  allocation 
of  materials  to  certain  areas  and  for  certain 
segments  of  industry,  particularly  small  busi- 
ness. This  is  not  being  contemplated  under 
present  thinking. 

Now,  we  have  asked  you  gentlemen,  you 
who  represent  the  steel  Industry,  you  who 
represent.  I  think,  the  success  or  the  failure 
of  the  voluntary  system,  to  sit  here  this  morn- 
ing with  the  conmilttee  in  a  round-table  dis- 
cussion to  see  whether  or  not  this  situation 
can  be  solved  in  what  I  call  the  American 
free-enterprise  way. 

The  committee  has  some  further  thoughU 
that  will  be  presented  later.  But  that  is  tha 
problem  that  is  before  us. 
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IH  rms  SKHATB  OF  TH«  UWTTBD  8TATBB 

Friday.  June  4  (legislative  dan  of 
Tuesday.  June  1).  1948 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Utah.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanlmoas  consent  to  have  printed 
in  ibe  Appendix  of  the  Rxcoko  an  address 
delivered  by  me  at  a  luncheon  gtven  bf 
the  Committee  of  One  TbOHMnd  on  the 
Mundt-Nixon  Mil  at  the  Hotel  BUtmore. 
New  York  City.  Thursday.  June  3.  iMt. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcobo. 
as  follows: 

THI  MtrNDT-NIXON  BIIX 

A  leader  In  the  field  of  the  art  of  govern- 
ment or  the  sclenee  of  politics  must  come  to 
the  con«l\Mlon  that  society  and  nations,  like 
Individuals,  suffer  from  ill  health.    Disease. 
poverty,  and  IgnoraBos  ssem  to  be  with  us 
always.     Perhaps  tbey  are  wtth  us  to  Induce 
the  Incentive  necessary  to  ovsroomc  tn  order 
to  tjecome  stpong.    Htotory  tkesn  that  a  vlc- 
tortous  nation  sometimes  ndopts  In  a  more 
vtrolent  form  the  very  ideas  and  practices 
which  tt  fought  to  destroy.    If  htrtory  Is  re- 
peating Itself  again,  we  must  strengthen  that 
eternal  vigilance  which  ts  the  price  of  Mberty. 
In  my  Mlettrae  and  In  your  llTetlme  we  have 
passed  through  revolutions — social.  poHtlcal. 
and  economic — so  grvat  that  when  we  com- 
pare them  wtth  periods  In  the  past  we  marvel 
at  the  momentum  for  change  modem  man 
has  developed.    Let  us  take  an  tllustratlon. 
When  the  llanchus  conquered  China,  they 
Impused  upon  ah  Chinese  men  the  custom  of 
wearing  a  Chinese  tpieue.    It  was  a  sign  of 
servitude,  hot  tt  became  so  untrersal  that 
some  people  said  that  Oeorge  Washington's 
wig.  wrth  Its  little  queue  In  the  hack,  was  an 
adaptation  of  John  Chinaman's  sign  of  servi- 
tude.  Washington,  who  gaye  us  Mberty.  wore, 
while  he  did  It.  the  sign  of  slarcry.    I  am  not 
gmng  you  that  as  ahsolute  fact.  I  am  gtvtng 
tt  to  ytTQ  as  a  dsduetlon  and  as  a  point  1 
should  Uka  to  make  about  society,  nations, 
and  peopla. 

The  srrlctis  minded  among  us.  who  feel  and 
know  that  there  are  great  values  tn  our  way 
of  Itfe  which  must  be  puasiiad.  thtok  we 
should  study  the  crises  tn  tba  lilsUJiy  of  na- 
tions became  we  ttwn  could  keep  o\ir  heads  a 
hit  better  above  the  hysteria  at  ttw  day.  I 
heard  a  great  British  AodMaaatfar.  who  spent 
hto  life  In  foreign  service  and  who  is  now  re- 
tlrtng.  aay  that  that  which  is  considered  to- 
day's cilals  luiaed  otit  to  t)e  merely  yester- 
day's wind.  We  are  living  tn  chaotic  ttnes, 
but  I  have  full  faith  that  that  ♦hirh  ts  at- 
tempted through  the  Mundt-Wlxon  bill  wH 
*rt  reneratJon  wUl  be 
even -tempered  minds 
of  this  geiteiatioa  tar  laf— lug  to  take  on  the 
Uto  at  slngle-wfll  Mtaao. 
The  frreat  prteelpis  of  my  Ufe  has  lieea  ah- 

I  have 


i  to  1H«  up  to  the  prseapk  ct  that  rreat- 
est  of  Juaartcan  dcmocraU,  Thoaaas  Jencrson. 
who  aoAd:  **I  have  sworn  upon  the  altar  of 
Ood.  eternal  bosttllty  against  every  form  at 
tyranny  over  the  salnd  of  oaan." 

me  letter  and  the  aplrtt  o(  utor  Oanattta- 
tlon  and  Its  BUI  of  Mprts  li  tfhuetsd  to 
guaranteeing  our  people  certi 
It  to 

has 
It  sssa  sasoog.  «aapns  vbs  fhet  that 

have    basto 

periods  in  which  reaction,  dictated  by  flesr. 
rltdkss.  Aova  aaen  fnther  Into  the 
men    Into    priaon.    and 
public  Itte  and  oAoe.    The 
laulili  at 

jMitutlon  always  trlaaifkstf  In 
ns^pliis  aU  over  the  world  ssoklng  fre«c>am. 
have  kiolBBd  to  our  democracy  as  a 
light,  have  looked  to 
ft  model  for  their  own  chartata  «( 
naese  psoplc  have  not  looked  upon  our 
auuiiUy  aa  ttoe  land  that  burned  wttches. 
but  as  the  land  whose  Constitution  piT>- 
dahMi;  "Con^Mas  shall  make  no  law  rsspset- 
li^  satsMtohansBt  at  religion,  or  prohlbuinc 
tUs  txao  saarslas  ttereof;  of  abridging  the 
freedom  at  spsich  or  of  the  praas  or  the  right 
of.  the  people  peaceably  to  assemble  and  to 
petition   the  Government   for   a   redraas  of 


It  to  for  these  reaaosu  that  I  am  unalter- 
ably oppoasd  to  the  Mundt-mxoa  hOl.  In 
my  optelon.  this  Mil.  and  the  »sgutoeia  o( 
its  lanpiagr.  threaten  the  fundamental  ron- 
stltutMmal  American  riKht  to  openly  and 
fieiij    ^imema    and    crttlctze    political    and 


and  the  debate  which 
thto  Mil.  are. 

tiOB.     The  bUl  Itaalf  to  not. 

la  thto  dtocuBslon.  much  has  been  said 
about  the  atoan  snd  sadttton  laws  of  ITW. 
Ifany  parallels  have  been  drawn  between  the 
at  thoae  laws  and  tbe  vlctarle«B 
^Btast  them— and  the  sltuatlcn  we 
■p  taahv  today.     In  the  days  of  the  alien 

QoUad    siibssriiva,    an    toiBdai.    a    Jaroliln. 

oi^uruatluaa  of  thasa  days  feasad.  His  sup- 
porters were  also  accuasd  of  being  Jan^ilna. 
ta  tntsTtoattoaal  can^>lracleii  dl- 
the  OijimnoaiBT  e(  the  United 
Statea.  In  the  hysierta  vh^psd  Vf>  aialaat 
the  anyporten  of  Jeflsranulaai  dsmoxaey. 
U  was  wUdly  stated  that  they — bxmI  I  quota; 
"Had  applied  the  torch,  and  having  oota- 
SKiaosd  to  bum  ctttas.  tlksf  would  soon  begin 
to  mardar  ttos  lillosna  **  Anyone  bold 
enot^h  In  thoss  dags  to  sussast  that  hsss 
might  haso  hsaa  startsd  by  natural  causss. 
would  have  bean  dubbed  a  JaoohUi.  "A 
rrwifhuisn  wss  a  natural  enemy  to  Aom rlca." 
and  aa  should  ha  wiped  out. 

Ttank  at  our  feelings  when  we  were  sur- 
facing fnaa  an  attempt  to  crush  soB»*thing 
wa  did  not  like  in  tiM  Mrst  thtod  of  Uie  last 
flanuvjr.  when  the  autl  Maaitatr  part)  caoas 
Into  ezlstance.  Read  your  htotory  ajid  see 
how  aauch  you  k>«ad  the  Anaerlcans  luring 
the  drive  against  the  "know-nothings.'  or 
see  how  you  cherished  the  idaa  oX  the  "know- 
nothings"  In  their  partlcuiAr  daya.  Be  id  the 
{;^^pp^»'htaf1  phUosophy  during  the  Civil 
War  and  after,  and  then  «»noem1ng  ti\e  asal 
of  the  followers  of  that  a.ement  In  Ccngreas 
who  were  cat  upon  crushing,  punlshlig,  and 
even  Impeaching  our  President.  Go  back 
and  read  the  period  after  the  First  World 
War.  Think  of  the  things  that  hrspencd 
when  aocnetxidy  suggvated  there  'was  a  Bol- 
ritovtkl  present.  Then  c^rae  down  to  the 
present  and  analyze  the  Mundt-lVlitcn  hlfl. 
In  1*19  Jefferson  would  tiave  been  labeled 
a  Botohevlkl.  In  1M»— In  the  sptrlt  of  the 
Mundt-maoB  Mil — he  would  be  denmnced 
ss  a  CrMiSBWiitot. 

Such  thinking  wss  the  pr«d\irt  of  fear  tn 
1798.    Such  thinking  to  the  product  of  fear 
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In  1948-  For  a  long  time  now.  I  havp  been 
combating  fear  as  an  Instrument  of  national 
policy.  In  1M4.  I  wrote  a  little  book  called 
the  Four  Fears,  and  with  your  Indulgence, 
1  win  quote  a  few  words  from  It,  because 
I  feel  that  they  apply  to  the  problem  of  the 
Mundt  bill  that  we  are  facing  today.  I  said; 
••If  we  are  so  terrified  of  communism.  It  must 
be  because  we  have  lost  confidence  In  our- 
selves. It  must  be  that  we  have  a  very  uneasy 
feeling  about  the  living  reality  of  our  own 
democracy.  I  have  no  uneasy  feeling  about 
the  reality  of  our  democracy.  It  will  be  here 
stronger  than  ever,  after  communistic  and 
faFClstlc  adjustments  have  been  made." 

It  Is  protwbly  true  what  Jefferson  said— 
••that  the  rule  of  the  majority  Is  the  natural 
law  of  society"— but  the  rule  of  the  majority 
can  become  a  single  will  and  crvish  the  beat 
thought  there  is  In  society.  The  genius  of 
America  Is  not  that  the  majority  rule,  but 
that  we  have  set  up  Institutions  to  see  that 
the  minority  Is  protected.  There  can  be  no 
majority  rule  for  thought,  for  art,  for  as- 
piration, for  expression.  There  can  be  no 
freedom  If  any  element  In  society  becomes 
a  single  will  and  by  force  directs  all  elements. 
The  reality  of  our  democracy  will  be  here 
stronger  than  ever.  If  we  reject  all  efforU 
to  legislate  thought— to  legislate  conform- 
ity. The  warning  words  of  the  Supreme 
Court  In  the  Barnette  case  are  worth  pon- 
dering. The  Court  declares:  "Those  who 
begin  coercive  elimination  of  dissent  soon 
find  themselves  exterminating  dUsenters. 
Compulsory  unification  of  opinion  achieves 
only  the  unanimity  of  the  graveyard." 

The  American  Constitution  was  set  up 
under  the  theory  that  the  people  should  n.;le. 
That  of  necessity  means  deliberation,  free- 
dom of  discussion,  substitution  of  ballots  for 
bullets.  Let  us  go  back  and  read  Milton's 
Ideas  and  see  how  plain  he  made  It:  "That 
man  could  not  be  free  In  a  proscribed  society; 
that  freedom  to  print  was  essential  In  a  free 
government."  The  whole  world  has  had  to 
face  this  problem  probably  more  often  than 
any  other  problem. 

Think  through  those  things  that  are  lacing 
MS  today  by  answering  to  yourselves  where 
you    think    you    would    have    been    In    your 
sentlmenU  and  feeling  when  Socrates  drank 
the  hemlock.    Would  you  like  the  actions 
of  the  proscrlbers  during  the  period  of  the 
triumvirate,  where  one  of  the  three  had  to 
allow  hU  friend  to  be  killed  If  another  of 
the  three  considered  that  friend  his  enemy? 
Oh,  of  course,  you  will  all  say  conditions  are 
different;  the  evils  that  face  our  democracy 
must   be    crushed.     But    the    techniques   of 
crushing   are  not  dlff*rent.    If  we    become 
a  slngle-wUl  state,  there  wUl  be  a  technique 
of  a   Slngle-wUl   Idea   that    Is    working   and 
democracy    will    be    destroyed.     We    cannot 
kill   Ideas   by  force  or   by   outlawing   them. 
May  I  cite  a  case — one  I  like  best  when 
I  am  dUcusslng  these  questions?     It  Is  far 
enough  away  from  ua  so  that  no  one  can 
get  particularly  mad.  nor  can  they  say  our 
conditions  are  different.     The  greatest  of  all 
of    the    Chinese — Confucius— became    com- 
pletely rejected  eifter  he  was  dead  and  all  of 
his  t>ooks  were  ordered  burned  throughout 
the  whole  nation.     They  were  preserved  by 
zealou  who   knew   their   worth.    But  Con- 
fucius thought  he  knew  what  was  right  for 
hto  people  so  well  that  he  wrote  a  book.  The 
Spring  and  Autumn  Annals  of  Lu.  to  hold 
a  nation  to  his  thinking  "for  2,000  years." 
He  ftlmoet  did  it.     Now,  compare  that  Idea 
with  John  Marshall's  words:  "Gentlemen,  It 
Is  a  Constitution  we  are  expounding — a  Con- 
stitution set  up  to  endure  through  the  ages." 
Shall   we   be   ruled   by   fear   or   shall   we 
accept  Marshall's  theory  about  the  Consti- 
tution and  be  ruled  by  reason.     If  the  Con- 
stitution   U    to    endure    through    the    ages 
and  Is  to  meet  changing  conditions  It  must 
meet  them  on  the  basis  of  Its  own  experi- 
ence.    One     hundred     and     fifty     years     of 
American    constitutional    history   shows    us 
that  the  founding  fathers  knew  the  worth 


of  freedom  and  knew  the  meaning  of  lib- 
erty. They  knew  that  we  could  have  no 
government  of  the  people  unless  the  people 
could  aspire  and  think  new  thoughU.  They 
knew  that  we  could  ^ave  no  government  by 
the  people  unless  the  people  had  a  chance 
to  express  themselves,  to  deliberate,  to  dis- 
cuss, and  feel  free  In  their  discussion.  And 
they  knew  that  we  could  have  no  govern- 
ment for  the  people  unless  we  acted  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  fundamental  theory  that 
man  Is  a  rational,  reasonable  being:  and 
that  If  he  Is  free  to  use  his  head  his  deci- 
sions win  be  good.  Shall  we  respond  to  the 
emotions  to  hit  against  something  we  do 
not  like,  or  shall  we  say  to  ourselves — John 
Marshall  grasped  the  meaning  of  America 
and  the  place  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  In  the  development  of  man. 
I  know  that  If  the  Mundt  bill  were  left 
to  the  people  of  the  United  States  and  con- 
sidered by  them  it  would  never  become  a 
law. 

Now  what  does  our  American  constitu- 
tional theory  say  to  the  Individual?  It 
says  to  him:  Believe  as  you  wish,  worship 
as  you  choose.  This  Is  the  essence  of  man's 
right  to  think  for  himself.  This  Is  the  es- 
sence of  the  state's  duty  to  restrain  Itself. 
American  constitutional  guarantees  of  free- 
dom depend  on  the  restraint  placed  upon 
the  state  through  fundamental  law.  That 
Is  to  say,  the  state  puts  a  limit  on  Its  own 
power  so  that  the  Individual  may  have  free- 
dom. It  is  a  poor  state  that  cannot  leave 
a  man  his  own  soul.  And  once  again  In 
the  words  of  Thomas  Jefferson:  "It  behooves 
every  man  who  values  liberty  of  conscience 
for  himself,  to  resist  invasions  on  It,  In  the 
case  of  others;  or  their  case  may  — by  change 
of  circumstances — become  his  own." 

It  seemed  to  me  that  our  country  had 
learned  that  lesson  In  the  long  years  of  the 
Second  World  War.  Our  boys  died  In  far- 
flung  corners  of  the  world  resisting  Invasion 
of  liberty  In  the  case  of  others,  as  well  as 
defending  our  own  liberties  as  Americans. 
They  went  wlUlngly  Into  battle  against  Hit- 
ler and  his  atUmpt  to  Impose  tyranny  over 
the  minds  of  men — as  well  as  over  their 
bodies.  The  ultimate  lengths  to  which  the 
enemies  of  human  freedom  went  in  World 
War  II  were  brought  home  to  me  with  par- 
ticular sharpness,  when.  In  company  with  a 
number  of  my  colleagues  from  the  United 
States  Senate,  I  stood  In  the  Nordhausen 
concentration  camp  In  the  summer  of  1945. 
It  began  with  persecuting  men's  religion, 
men's  social  and  political  rights  and  it  ended 
by  throwing  even  women  and  little  children 
Into  death  ovens. 

We  went  to  war  against  dictatorship.  Our 
Constitution,  our  Bill  of  Rights,  our  Amer- 
ican way  of  life  reJecU  dictatorship.  Why, 
then,  should  we  In  any  manner  Imitate  any 
of  Its  methods?  I  say  we  have  better  meth- 
ods than  Mundt  bUls  for  protecting  our  lib- 
erties. I  say  we  must  not  destroy  the  free- 
doms we  hold  dear  under  the  guise  of  safe- 
guarding them. 

It  was  very  gratifying  to  me  to  find  support 
for  my  position  in  such  a  citadel  of  con- 
servatism as  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  whose 
editorial  on  May  20,  1948,  said  tbe  Mundt  bill 
was  of  doubtful  usefulness.  What  Impressed 
me  most  about  that  editorial  was  the  rea- 
soning on  which  It  based  that  opinion.  It 
said:  "If  we  sincerely  believe,  as  we  profess  to. 
that  freedom  under  law  U  Incomparably  bet- 
ter than  any  species  of  dictatorship,  that  the 
Individual  has  rights  of  which  the  State  can- 
not deprive  him,  we  should  not  begin  to 
betray  the  political  Ideals  we  honor  by  risk- 
ing any  Infringement  of  that  freedom  or 
those  rights.  Our  Constitution  permits  the 
people  to  change  It  as  they  see  fit;  that  Is 
part  of  the  freedom  which  the  Constitution 
was  esUbllshed  to  protect.  As  for  attempts 
to  change  the  natvire  at  our  Government  by 
other  than  lawful  constitutional  means,  we 
already  have  enough  laws  to  punish  and 
defeat  them." 


I  leave  to  the  practicing  lawyers  the  task 
of  analyzing  the  legal  weaknesses  and  faults 
of  the  Mundt-Nlxon  bill.  M.-'ny  eminent 
legal  minds  have  said  that  this  bill  violates 
not  only  the  first  amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution— but  also  the  fifth  amendment 
which  guarantees  American  due  process  of 
law;  the  sixth  amendment  which  protects 
citizens  from  compulsory  self-incrimination; 
and  article  1  of  the  Constitution  itself,  which 
prohibits  bills  of  attainder. 

I  have  studied  this  bill  carefully  and  also 
the  debate  upon  it  In  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. I  am  much  Impressed  by  many 
of  the  arguments  presented  by  the  Congress- 
men who  opposed  the  bill. 

I  agree  with  those  who  said  that  thU  bill 
represents  a  grave  danger  to  the  working 
men  and  women  of  our  country.  I  espe- 
cially agree  wtth  those  who  asked  why  we 
don't  spend  as  much  tlia»  praising  our  form 
of  government  as  we  do  denouncing  com- 
munism— and  those  who  said  why  don't  we 
do  something  about  the  things  that  may 
cause  tbe  spread  of  communism.  I  agree 
with  those  who  said  thU  to  not  a  good  bill 
beca-Jse  It  Is  the  same  kind  of  legislation  that 
drove  Roger  Williams  out  of  Massachusetts 
Into  Rhode  Island  300  years  ago. 

It  Is  the  kind  of  law  that  not  only  seeks  to 
legtolate  how  men  shall  think,  but  It  also 
places   Inordinate  power   Into  the  hands  of 
nonelectlve   oflttclals.     It   even   condemns   In 
advance  people  who,  for  example,  may  wish 
to  band  together  to  work  for  the  repeal  of 
the   bill   should   It   become   law.     Under   lU 
broad  and  general  terms  about  persons  who 
In  any  manner  do  one  thing  or  another— 
what   Is   to   prevent   administrators   of    this 
law  to  declare  an  organization  called  Com- 
mittee to  Repeal  the  Mundt-NUon  Law   a 
Commvmtot-front   organization   and   require 
It  to  register  with  the  Department  of  Justice. 
But  I  wish  to  state  here  that  the  argumenU 
that  most  impressed  me  with  regard  to  the 
Mundt-Nlxon  bUl  were  those  advanced  by  a 
great    patriot    and    an    able    lawyer — Mayor 
William  CDwyer,  of  New  York  City,    They 
were  sober  and  Intelligent  arguments.    They 
were    good    American    arguments.     OT>wyer 
said  he  considers  this  bill  a  "dangerous  short- 
cut to  thought  control  and  police-state  regu- 
lation" because  It  would  establish  the  un- 
democratic and  dangerotw  principal  of  guilt 
by  association  without  proof  of  actual  guilt. 
He  pointed  out  that  It  empowers  a  Govern- 
ment officer  to  determine  the  subverslveness 
or  disloyalty   of   any   political,  civic,  or   re- 
ligious organization. 

Mayor  O'Dwyer  went  still  further  and 
courageously  touched  upon  a  subject  that 
needs  courageous  discussion.  He  disagreed 
with  hto  fellow  Catholic  War  Veterans  who 
criticized  him  for  opposing  the  Mundt  bill. 
He  reminded  them  of  some  of  the  antl- 
CathoUc  Intolerance  that  has  existed  and 
still  extots  In  our  country.  To  them  he  said : 
"It  is  not  Impossible  to  Imagine  a  situation 
where  a  Ku  Klux  administrator  In  some  local 
community  that  Is  hostile  to  the  Catholic 
minority,  might  declare  a  Catholic  organ- 
ization subversive,  disloyal,  or  subservient  to 
a  foreign  domination.  Thto  may  sound  Im- 
possible, but  the  proposed  bill  opens  the  door 
and  opens  the  door  wide,  to  Just  such  fan- 
tastic possibilities." 

As  a  member  of  a  church  which  has  known 
persecution  even  In  thto  free  country,  I 
understand  something  of  what  O'Dwyer 
warned  against. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  like  to  call  attention 
to  another  fact  that  has  been  made  very  well 
known  In  the  dtocussion  for  and  against  the 
Mundt  bill.  There  are  already  some  27  laws 
on  our  statute  books  directed  against  the 
evils  which  the  supporters  of  the  Mundt  bill 
say  we  must  be  protected.  It  would  seem 
to  me  that  there  to  nothing  to  be  gained  from 
passing  a  twenty-eighth  law.  On  the  con- 
trary. It  seems  to  me  that  there  to  danger  at 
losing  a  great  deal.  If  we  do  pass  the  law. 
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IN  fball  ta  kMlBf  much  at  our  proud  hmX- 
"^  M  rr*«  MM.  tfsdicvud  tri  bulldtat  aatf 
nin«  •  eomtry  tmmC  on  tht  ^' 
political  ngbu  Hid 
»ndt«d  ki  a«r  P— Iftliw  of 
Chir  w— Iqr  MHl  ■••»  ••■r  »*••■  ••»  «» 
9U1  OWMMrtryanHtoetlMrtlM 
sf  oar  ami  fTMt  r««olv«teB.    W«  doat 

r  law*  directed  at*><M^  pelltlMl  flfK 
If  «•  do  not  loM  tb»  «in*l«Mea 
that  h«r«  In  tb«  Untlatf  ■»*»—    *>«<»  poiMi- 
Md  wvnoaUc   diwinwiy  (v  ■P.  *Uh 
tute  faith  in  dtwstraey — wtth  MmptaM 
from   few— «•  «an   kMp  oava  tiM 
•nd  frcaat  country  in  th«  world. 


Uacoin't  Faith  in  the  Wisdom  of 
the  People 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 
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W  THl  HOUBX  OF  RKPRBSBNTATl  V  BB 

Friday.  June  4.  1949 

Mr  ELLIS  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extenci  my  remarks  In  the  Apipcndtx  of 
the  RscoRD.  I  Include  the  following  edito- 
rial from  the  Times-Herald  of  June  4: 

Oen.  Doovlaa  MacArthur  laat  weak  polttclT 

t  from  tbe  Ben- 
to  come  to 
■nd  (tva  Ooncraaa  the 
heimat  at  bto  ilw  an  bow  mueta  tmaatj 
*»«wnrt  aud  ahouM  not  be  gtrer  to  the 


Tbe  aupreme  allied  eaaBBMnder  In  Japan 
aald  in  hia  nou  ol  reluaal  that  U  b«  ahould 
return  to  the  United  States  betore  the  Preel- 
dentlal  nominating  conventlona  be  would  in- 
evltably  get  mixed  up  in  political  demonatra- 
ttona  of  (MM  kind  or  another,  and  be  wanted 
■afB*  <tf  that. 

Now.  the  Senate  committee  haa  virtually 
decided  to  rtayact  General  liacArthur'a 
wlahae  In  the  matter,  and  not  try  to  turn  lu 
prevlouB  requeat  Into  an  Army  order  which 
the  hero  of  tbe  Jananeae  war  would  hare  to 
obey. 

What  we've  been  getting  around  to  la  the 
fact  that  In  hla  atatement  of  laat  week  kCae- 
Arthur  wound  up  with  thla  aentenoe: 

"Indeed,  were  I  permitted  to  give  but  one 
word  of  advice  toward  the  aafeguard  of  na- 
tional Intaraat,  I  ahould  elect  to  urge  that 
we  raafltarm  the  bealc  concepu  which  aafely 
guarded  our  paat.  and  above  all  elae  re- 
flaam  aome  of  Lincoln'!  faith  In  the  wis- 
dom of  the  people." 

To  which  we'd  reply:  "Oenexal,  you  never 
m.ule  a  wlaer  renuu-k. " 

Thla  country  waa  founded  on  the  proyoat- 
tlon  that  the  people,  within  certain  limlta- 
ttona  on  their  pa—la—  aiMl  limliaa.  have 
a  right  to  make  tlMlr  amn  aMakaa.  In- 
jMBcnt  In  that  idea  Is  the  belief  that  the 
paopLe  will  eventually  arrive  at  aound  da- 
cialona. 

When  tbe  Democrau  took  over  tbe  White 
Bouae  Ln  isas.  they  proceeded  to  give  this 
•ndent  American  principle  a  kick  In  tbe 
teeth,  and  they  have  been  kicking  It  oon- 
■totcntly  ever  since.  Their  four  admlnlstra- 
ttoaa  bava  been  keynoted  by  Harry  L.  Hep- 
kliit'  blat.  early  In  the  first,  to  the  effect  that 
Cba  pacpla  are  too  damn  dunoh  to  know  what 
li  good  (or  Umb. 

Thla  idaa  la  Communlat  In  arlftn.  and  it  la 
practiced  conaistently  by  the  Kremlin. 

Prcaidant  Truman,  for  IMS  alecUon  ptir- 
poaea.  U  frantically  Uylng  to  dlaown  tha 
Ctnaaimlata  and  fellow  travelera  who  have 
been  kraamg  up  WatfUagton  since  IMB.  But 
tee  cant  get  all  or  nearly  all  of  them  out  of 
oC  power,  becaon  they  have  had  a 


long  time  to  dig  In  and  — owflage  ttaam> 

■rtvea. 

It  fallowa  that  wall  naver  beat  baafe  to  tba 

In  Mea  of  "tnM  «1m  poople"  with  the 

n   fang   la   etiaoga   of    the   eaacuUfa 

eb  of  the  O  jvemnient      Only  •  Okanfo- 

09t  to  a  lUpubtlean  Prealdent.  baekad  np  bf 
a  KapuMlaan  ■aoate  and  Bouae.  can  make 
that   reform  poaatble 

And— eetde  to  tbe  OOP— how  about  ham- 
mering on  tbe  Uncoln-MaaArtbwMoa  dur- 
ing the  campaign,  boys.  aMi  pwaliclng  tbla 
nruet  tbe  people-  praacfeaHBt  tf  and  attar 
you  wlaT 


Adminittratioa  of  Greek-Turkish  Relief 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WALTER  NORBUD 


or  oaanow 
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Frtdav.  June  4.  1948 


Mr.     NORBLAD     Mr.     Speaker,    the 

Economic  Cooperation  Administration, 
which  is  administering  the  European  re- 
covery plan,  has  heretofore  taken  over 
the  Greek-Turkish  program  and  it  is  be- 
ing handled  by  them. 

As  one  of  their  first  acts,  they  have 
called  for  bids  on  hospital  equipment  for 
Greece  and  Turkey  and  specified,  in  the 
main,  only  the  verr  best  of  equipment. 
In  almost  every  case  where  they  could 
and  should  use  equipment  similar  to 
that  in  general  use  m  hospitals  and  doc- 
tors' offices  in  the  United  States,  they 
have  instead  asked  for  "luxury"  items 
which  coot  four  and  five  times  the  price 
of  the  normal,  substantial,  usable  type. 
The  hid  reqviirements  for  much  of  this 
equipment  are  all  In  stainless  steel  in- 
stead of  the  galvanized  steel  used  gener- 
ally in  medical  institutions  in  this  coun- 
try. Stainless  steel  is  currently  selling  at 
about  39  cents  a  pound,  while  galvanised 
steel  is  selling  at  about  3  to  4  cents  a 
pound. 

Let  as  take  the  case  of  the  conventional 
treatment  chair  which  is  found  in  every 
hospital,  dispensary,  or  doctor's  office 
and  is  used  mainly  for  eye.  ear.  nose,  and 
throat  examinations  and  treatments. 
The  usual  enameled  type  made  from  gal- 
▼antEed  steel  and  found  In  almo-st  all 
American  offices  is  listed  at  $63  50.  The 
stainless  steel  chair  being  purcha.sed  by 
tbe  ECA  for  shipment  to  Greece  and  Tur- 
key is  listed  at  $315. 

Another  example  is  that  of  a  kitchen 
utility  truck.  This  is  a  small  cart  used  to 
carry  garbage  cans.  pots.  pans,  and  other 
ctmtatners  around  the  kitchen.  ECA  asks 
for  this  truck  in  stainless  steel  which  lists 
at  about  $300,  while  the  list  price  on  the 
galvanised  steel  truck  in  common  Amer- 
ican hospital  use  Is  $fi7.85 

ECA  says  it  needs  stainless  steel  dish 
trucks  which  are  used  to  carry  ooDetf 
dishes  and  which  are  listed  at  $S2S.(N) 
while  we  here  generally  use  the  galva- 
nised variety  quoted  at  $47.50.  Theahln- 
Ing  stainless  steel  truck,  which  transporta 
trays  in  bospitais.  is  listed  at  abcut 
$546lM  and  is  required  tar  EGA.  whereas 
the  ortfbMry  variety  wed  k»y  us  Hsts  at 
$100  00. 

ECA  saye  that  !t»  dUty  clothes  hampers 
must  be  in  stainless  steel  at  a  list  price 


of  Ml  M.  while  otir  hosptuls  use  tlie  i 
thing  in  fslvantsed  steel  at  114  M 

Our  hotpitalfl  and  doctors  would  be  de« 
lighted  to  have  this  fine,  expensive 
•quIpaMDt.  but  they  caiinot  afford  it. 
Orrtainljr  my  doctor  at  home  gets  along 
very  well  with  an  exgmhiatliB  (hair  of 
ordinary  enameled  rteel  and  aeeria  to  be 
able  to  treat  his  patients  as  well  as  If  he 
had  one  of  the  luxurious  variety  costing 
four  times  as  much. 

Examination  of  the  hospital  equip- 
ment catalogs  show  that  the  ECA  is 
purchasing  the  most  expensive  equip- 
ment on  the  market. 

Congress  has  approved  of  the  tld  pro 
gram  and  I  am  certainly  not  tying  to 
hamper  it.  but  surely  the  duraUe.  sub- 
stantial type  of  equipment  that  we  use 
should  be  very  satisfactory  rather  than 
that  found  In  a  Park  Avenue  doctor's 
office.  On  a  comparable  basis  if  the 
Turkish-Greek  authorities,  or  those  of 
any  of  the  other  European  coimti  les.  ask 
for  traxvsportation.  they  will  probably 
get  all  Cadillacs  and  not  a  singlt;  Chev- 
rolet. 

Our  own  veteran.s'  hospitals  have  v<ery 
little  of  this  type  of  equipment  as  theirs 
Is  almost  wholly  made  of  Ralvantz  :d  steel. 
I  believe  that  the  Army  hospitals  are  the 
only  ones  buying  this  more  expensive 
equipment,  and  the  only  reason  I  can 
ascribe  for  the  action  of  ECA  1b  that 
they  must  tie  following  the  easy  road  of 
making  copies  of  their  specifications. 

It  is  of  interest  to  note  that  In  making 
stainless  steel,  chrome  and  nickel  are 
required.  About  18  percent  of  chrome 
Is  used  and  about  8  percent  of  nickel  in 
the  type  of  stainless  steel  called  for 
by  the  ECA.  Both  metals  are  produced 
almost  wholly  outside  of  the  United 
States  and  about  30  percent  of  cur  sup- 
ply of  chrome  is  coming  from  Russia. 
Neither  metal  is  needed  to  make  the 
commonly  used  galvanized  steel. 

I  call  your  attention  to  a  letter  which 
I  this  week  directed  to  Mr.  Paul  G.  Hoff- 
man, head  of  the  ECA.  The  letter  fol- 
lows: 

Mat  31.  IMS. 

Ifr.  Patn.  Hoptm am. 

Administrator.   Economic  Cooperation 
Admfniatrmtion.    Woahington,    D.    C. 

DKAa  Ml.  Hovtman:  A  shocking  situation 
m  connection  with  the  Oreek-Turkteh  relief 
program  haa  Just  been  brought  to  my  atten- 
tion, and.  In  my  opinion.  It  should  be  hn- 
medlately  corrected.  I  refer  t^  the  blda 
recently  closed  on  BCA  8p>ecJflcatlons  for  the 
moat  expensive  equipment  listed  In  hospi- 
tal supply  catalogs.  I  am  tnformed  blda 
were  not  requested  for  the  usual  type  vf 
equipment  found  In  almost  all  United  Btatee 
hoaixttals  and  physicians'  offices,  but  specified 
only  the  ver>-  beet. 

On  a  number  of  Items  which  I  examined, 
the  coat  of  thoae  on  ycur  speclfi  rations  were 
four  to  five  times  as  high  as  the  ordinary, 
serviceable,  conventional  types. 

It  la  my  sincere  hope  that  there  has  been 
an  error  made  by  your  administration  In  this 
regard,  and  that  thla  waa  not  Inteatlonally 
dtme.  Otherwlae.  the  pattern  set  wUl  cer- 
tamiy  make  the  coat  of  the  recovery  pro- 
gram far  In  excea  of  anything  contempU:ted 
and  wUl  be  a  huge  waste  of  the  taxpayers' 
Ortlar. 

Tour  perranal  oamlnatlon  of  this  matter 
will  be  appreciated  not  only  by  myself,  birt 
J  am  f\m.  by  all  of  otir  cttlaena  who  are  re- 
sponsible for  the  payment  of  this  bill. 
Very  tiuJy. 

WAtXn  NOKBLAO. 
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Greater  care  must  be  used  In  obtaining 
iuppUes  under  luch  appropriations  as 
we  shall  vote  for  the  ECA.  Such  care- 
less procedures  as  has  obtained  under 
this  hospital  bid,  cannot  continue.  The 
American  public  will  not  stand  for  it. 


Hob.  Richard  J.  Welch,  of  California 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  FRED  L.  CRAWFORD 

or   UICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  June  4,  1948 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
primary  elections  of  California  have  just 
been  held.  It  is  good  news  to  all  of  our 
colleagues  to  know  that  the  Honorable 
Richard  J.  Welch,  of  San  Francisco,  has 
again  received  the  endorsement  of  both 
the  Republican  and  Democratic  Parties 
of  that  State.  Mr.  Welch  has  an  un- 
broken service  in  this  House  which  is 
now  rounding  out  some  22  years.  What 
he  has  done  here  in  behalf  of  his  con- 
stituency and  the  people  of  this  country 
constitutes  a  record  o^  which  any  Mem- 
ber might  well  be  proud.  To  give  some 
idea  of  what  his  local  people  think  of 
Mr.  Welch  and  his  record,  I  now  wish 
to  Introduce  in  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord the  following  two  editorials — one 
from  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle  and 
one  from  the  San  Francisco  Call-Bul- 
letin : 

[From  the  Ban  Francisco  Chronicle] 

tEPRSSENTATTVI  DICK  WELCH 

Too  busy  with  congressional  affairs  to  re- 
turn to  his  home  town  and  campaign  for 
renomlnatlon,  Richard  J.  Welch  decided  this 
time  to  let  hla  record  speak  for  him.  It  does 
BO.  eloquently. 

As  Representative  from  the  fifth  district, 
Dick  Welch  haa  been  one  of  the  prime  build- 
ers of  San  Francisco  and  the  bay  area. 

It  was  Welch  who  sparked  the  campaign 
to  bring  the  Sunnyvale  Air  Base  to  Santa 
Clara  County.  Hamilton  Field  to  Marin.  The 
naval  shipyard  at  Hunters  Point,  which  has 
brought  millions  of  dollars  of  business  into 
the  city,  came  into  being  through  a  bill 
originally  Introduced  in  Congreas  by  Welch. 
The  Federal  building  at  Civic  Center,  the 
new  marine  hospital  and  the  veterans'  hos- 
pital at  Fort  Mlley  were  Dick  Welch's  proj- 
ects in  Congress.  He  has  played  a  leading 
part  in  the  development  of  San  Francisco's 
harbor  and  Its  bridges;  he  was  Instrumental 
in  getting  the  two  existing  bridges  and  la  'n 
the  thick  of  the  fight  to  get  a  third  crossing 
imder  way. 

To  lUt  all  of  the  projects  Welch  haa 
eapoused  for  the  betterment  of  the  bay  area 
and  California  would  be  Impossible  in  this 
space,  for  he's  been  at  It  In  Congress  for 
23  years,  and  was  fighting  for  the  same  prin- 
ciples as  a  supervisor  and  State  senator  be- 
fore that.  The  recent  authorization  of  a 
foreign-trade  Eone  on  the  Pacific  coast  waa 
the  fruition  of  a  decades-long  struggle  by 
Dick  Welch. 

At  present.  Welch  is  occupied  with  a  long 
roeter  of  projects  In  thla  same  vein.  He 
Is  In  the  midst  of  a  campaign  to  revitalize 
the  shipbuilding  Industry  on  the  \fest  coast: 
as  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Public 
Lands,  he  la  striving  for  the  maximum  Fed- 
eral assistance  for  completion  of  the  vast 
Central  Valley  project. 

In  brief.  Dick  Welch  is  one  of  those  rather 
rare  public  figures  who  construe  their  whole 
duty  as  the  safeguarding  and  Implementing 


the  beat  interaau  of  the  paopU  tbay  rapre- 
aent,  and  of  tha  Matlon  at  larsa.  Probably 
that  U  why  San  Pranciacani  tiavs  fcapt  Dica 
Wbx:m  in  Oongraas  for  so  long.  CerUlnly 
It  la  a  eompelilDg  reason  to  send  blm  back 
again. 

The  Chronicle  considers  that  Ban  Pran« 
Cisco  haa  been  lucky  to  have  a  man  Uks 
WaLCM  fighting  the  city's  battles  in  the  Na- 
tion's Capital,  and  urgea  his  renomlnatlon 
next  Tuesday  by  a  sweeping  majority,  both 
as  a  matter  of  civic  self-interest  and  as  a 
token  of  appreciation  for  the  kind  of  Job 
Welch  haa  always  done.  / 

[Prom  the  San  Francisco  Call-Bulletin  of 
May  31.  1948) 

WELCH'S   aaCORD LONG   LIST  OT  ACHIEVEMENTS 

IN     PUBLIC     8EHVCE     MERIT     VOTE     OF    CONFI- 
DENCE 

The  long  and  constructive  public-service 
record  of  Representative  Richard  J.  Welch, 
of  San  Francisco's  Fifth  Congressional  Dis- 
trict is  one  of  which  all  San  Franciscans  can 
well  be  proud. 

Although  Congressman  Welch's  list  ol  ac- 
complishments in  the  legislative  field  Is  far 
too  long  to  record  here.  It  is  fitting  to  review 
a  few  of  the  highlights  of  his  career. 

As  a  State  senator.  Welch  was  author  of 
the  constitutional  amendment  providing  lor 
workmen's  compensation,  approved  by  em- 
ployers and  employees  alike,  and  of  the  con- 
stitutional amendment  for  rigid  inspection 
of  weights  and  measure? ,  which  has  taved 
millions  of  dollars  annually  to  the  consuming 
public. 

He  also  _ponsored  l:'ws  providing  safety 
measures  In  construction  projects;  the  8-hour 
law  xoT  women,  equal  rights  for  women,  and 
pensions  for  \  Idows  and  orpnens. 

As  a  supervisor  he  initiated  movement  for 
construction  of  the  Golden  Gate  Bridge,  and 
actively  worked  for  the  San  Francisco-Oak- 
land Bridge;  he  led  the  fight  for  building 
Bayshore  '^Mghway  and  numerous  other  road 
and  highway  Improvements  of  great  value  to 
San  Francisco. 

As  a  Representative  In  Congress  his  record 
of  accomplUhment  for  San  rranclsco  and 
California  Is  equally  Impressive.  He  led  In 
the  fight  to  establish  the  Sunnyvu  e  dirigible 
base — and  Hamilton  Field.  He  Introduced 
the  original  bill  which  made  Hunters  Point 
naval  shipyard  a  reality  and  he  played  an 
Important  part  in  bringing  other  shipbuild- 
ing yards  to  the  bay  area. 

He  led  the  fight  for  the  Federal  building  In 
Civic  Center,  for  construction  of  the  new 
Marine  Hospital  at  the  Presidio,  and  for  the 
veterans  hospital  at  Port  Mlley.  He  fought 
for  adequate  hospitalization  and  other  laene- 
fits  for  disabled  war  veterans. 

His  record  In  support  of  an  adequate 
American  merchant  marine  and  In  bringing 
shipbuilding  to  the  Pacific  coast  Is  outstand- 
ing. He  led  the  fight  that  secured  a  dif- 
ferential for  West  coast  construction  which 
restored  shipbuilding  to  this  area. 

More  recently  he  has  been  Instrumental 
in  making  the  Central  Valley  project  pos- 
sible; in  obtaining  authorization  for  a  for- 
eign-trade zone  In  San  Francisco;  In  obtain- 
ing Joint  Army  and  Navy  approval  of  a 
second  bay  crossing,  and  In  securing  numer- 
ous other  advantages  for  San  Francisco  and 
the  bay  area. 

Representative  Welch  now  holds  a  posi- 
tion In  Congress  vital  to  the  development 
of  California  and  the  entire  West — chair- 
man of  the  Important  Public  Lands  Com- 
mittee which  handles  such  projects  as  recla- 
mation, parks.  Insular  affairs,  Indian  affairs, 
flood  control  and  hydroelectric  developmenta, 
all  of  great  moment  to  California  and  tbe 
West. 

Because  of  the  Importance  of  legislation 
pending  before  Ws  committee.  Representa- 
tive Welch  has  been  unable  to  leave  Wash- 
ington in  order  to  return  to  San  Francisco 
to  make  a  personal  campaign  for  reelection. 


This  devotion  to  duty  bespeaks  tha  high 
type  of  service  he  has  rendered  tha  people 
of  ttM  fifth  district  and  Ban  Praoclsoo 
throughout  his  long  public  strvloa. 

Such  devotion  to  duty  and  sticb  outataod- 
Ing  aervlce  merits  whoielwartad  rssponss  on 
tiie  part  of  the  paopla  of  Ban  Prancisco.  It 
is  to  be  hoped  and  expected  that  thla  re- 
sponse will  be  recorded  In  an  overwhelming 
vote  of  confidence  by  citizens  of  both  tbe 
Republican  and  Democratic  Partlea  at  to- 
morrow's election. 

c  Voters  of  the  fifth  dUtrlct  can  do  no  leas 
for  the  man  who  has  done  so  much  for  them 
and  for  our  city. 


Story  of  Nisei  Wbo  Sat  on  Trieste  Powder 
Keg  Has  a  Human  Sequel 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WALTER  H.  JUDD 

or  MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  May  28. 1948 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently  we 
have  spent  a  good  deal  of  time  trying  to 
determine  the  best  method  of  meeting 
the  menace  of  world  communism. 

A  recent  news  story  recalls  an  incident 
when  a  handful  of  Americans  stopped  an 
arm  of  world  communism  cold.  I  refer  to 
the  incident  in  Trieste  when  the  Yugo- 
slav Army  attempted  to  move  beyond  the 
American  positions  in  violation  of  agree- 
ment. 

There  is  a  touch  of  both  irony  and 
prophecy  in  the  fact  that  the  American 
commanding  that  road  block  was  Sec- 
ond Lt.  Harry  Konishl,  a  man  whose  fath- 
er was  and  still  is  ineligible  to  American 
citizenship. 

In  this  incident,  as  in  the  entire  mili- 
tary history  of  Japanese-Americans  In 
our  armed  forces,  there  is  abimdant 
proof  that  the  American  Ideal  has  tower- 
ing strength,  and  that  the  Americanism 
of  these  men  does  not  falter,  even  though 
we  at  home  may  discriminate  against 
their  parents. 

Enactment  of  H.  R.  6809.  which  Is  a 
subcommittee  approved  version  of  my 
original  bill.  H.  R.  5004.  will  give  notice  to 
the  world  that  we  Intend  to  keep  faith 
with  Lieutenant  Konishl;  that  loyalty 
and  faithfulness  and  devotion  to  high 
ideals  are  not  related  to  the  mere  acci- 
dent of  birth.  Therein  lies  the  prophetic 
quality  of  his  gallant  and  courageous  ac- 
tion. The  future  belongs  to  all  Ameri- 
cans ;  this  is  his  faith,  and  we  can  do  no 
less  than  prove  it  justified. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 

include  the  story  from  the  Washington 

Dally  News  of  June  1. 1948: 

Stort  or  NISEI  Who  Sat  on  Trieste  Powder 

Keg  Has  a  Human  Sequel 

(By  Oland  D.  Russell) 

Last  September  Yugoslav  troops  tried  to 
force  their  way  Into  the  Free  Territory  of 
Trieste  by  blulT  and  intimidation.  They 
chose  a  point  guarded  by  an  American  pla- 
toon commander  and  a  half  dozen  GI's. 

The  Americans  stood  firm,  even  though  the 
Yugoslavs  brought  up  relnforcementa  and 
deployed  as  if  they  were  going  to  give  battle. 
For  3  hours  ranking  Allied  officers  waited 
tensely  to  see  whether  the  Yugoslavs  would 
carry  out  their  threat  to  break  through.    It 
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!  B||;ht  txrt  touched  off  the  Tr1««t«  powder 
wf  mnd  atartcd  a  «mr. 

ymeTly  the  commander  at  tbe  TtifcUtT  de- 
;«clunent  backed  down,  announcing  at  the 
tMdtilock  tliat  he  would  refer  the  tnctdent 
o  Mgber  authority. 

of   the  American   unit,   who 

[ded  for  hl»  flrmneea  and 

a  eecond  Iteutenant  named  Barry 
feet  a  and  wearing  glaaaaa. 
MIks  around  TtrntttwIDt.  Colo.,  near  Den- 
»er.  werent  aurpHMd  wben  they  beard  Harry 
Konlahl  had  told  the  Tugoalav  Army  how 
rar  It  could  go.  They'd  been  used  to  thla 
■riry  wlap  of  a  boy  accompliahing  feata  be- 
rond  hU  pounds.  For  3  yrari  be  was  a  (tar 
a  the  PlatteTtlle  High  School  basketball 
:eam.  and  was  football  captain  In  his  senior 

KonUbl  Tolunteered  tor  Army  service  In 
1&4A  when  »»  wae  17.  He  wae  accented  on 
his  eighteenth  birthday,  mm  cboaen  for  cttccr 
candidate  aebool.  aad  went  weaMaas  IB  «cp- 
tember  I9W  as  a  second  lieutenant. 
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ICT   LBAVX 

This  mamm  KoalatU  cane  hoaaa  on  an 
emergency  leave  becaiiae  of  tba  Ulness  of  hU 
fathac  His  lather.  George  U.  Konisbl.  oper- 
ates a  leo-acre  ranch  nenr  Flsttevllle  and  hasi 
lived  In  the  Osltcd  BtaSas  since  Ifl  1 

Konlstil.  senior,  came  to  thla  cuunu>-  when 
he  was  t  years  old  with  his  parents.     He  " 
llwd  here  ever  since      He  canno*  ' 

•on  la  an  >— 'lian  citl 
bam  Id  ttata  ooontry — «ad  no  ana  will  ques- 
tion Lteutenant  Konlahl's  worthiness.  But  It 
Is  a  source  of  humniation — and  tn  some  cases 
hardship — to  both  parents  and  children  that 
the  parenta  may  not  niln  cltlaenshlp 

flald  llrmsr — *  Konlahl:  'Yver  since  ha 
caaa  ta  tkOa  coontry.  my  father  has  had  his 
heart  set  on  becoming  an  American  ciiiaea. 
It  seams  to  me  that  If  I'm  good  enough  to 
serve  as  an  American  Army  oBccr.  he  deserves 
til*  chance  to  become  naturaltBed." 

There  la  a  bill  beTore  Conifraas  wMeb  wo«M 
penart  tbe  elder  Kf«hlnl  to  beeoBM  a  BlU- 
Bi» — tf  he  Is  spared  from  death  tn  bis  preaant 
Illness 

Onginally,  leglslaUon  was  Introduned  laat 
year  by  BepresanUUve  t»  Oosscrr  (Damo- 
crat,  of  Tfesaa)  prtrrtatag  that  all  parents. 
Irreapaettre  of  taoe,  wkea  sons  were  killed  In 
aetlaa  ilnartil  be  niafi  eligible  for  cltiaen- 
iH^pi.  nUi  waa  of  particular  benetlt  to 
paiaali  tf  tka  JapaaaaeiltaMncans  who  made 

mental  Combat  Tfeam  and  tha  Oaa  Bm- 
dredth  Infantry  Battalion,  the  two  most- 
deccmted  units  In  the  American  Army  to 
WarM  War  D. 

On  tiM  Hn-ass  tear  tt  was  aatea&dad  to  In- 
ckaiAa  an  parenta  tf  soldiers  who   hsd   rv- 
tbc  Purple  Baart.     In  tbat  aasenilad 
K  was  paaaad  by  the  Honaa  last  Ally  1— 


tbe  Chlnaar    FiXlpinoa.  and  Bast 

Indians  tm  ^wdal  laglaiaUon  passed  In  liM3 

uaX  IBM. 

Cadcr  tlie  Judd  bill,  Colorado  Bancner 
Oaaigs  Koniahi  could  baooaia  a  tftlaan. 

Hm  Mil  baa  bad  baarlngs  bafora  tba  Bonaa 
Jadtdary  Subooaamlttac  osi  Immlgratlop  and 
N*turaUaaUan  last  oaonth.  It  baa  not  been 
reportad  out. 


Teattfyiv  for  the  bin.  Joaeph  C    Oraw, 
fcrmar  UOdar  Becratary  of  State  and  Am- 
LaiWflni    to  Ja|flm.  laM:    *Tt   seems  to  toa 
there  can  be  little  room  for  dJaagraamaiit 
that  tmy  immlgiant  who  ts  allowed  so  lamata 
permanently  In  the  United  Statea  should  not 
only  be  permitted  to  seek  clttaenshtp  but 
should  tje  encouraged  to  do  so." 
ooMCLUBiva  AMSwaa 
"K ,  before  tbe  war.  tbere  were  any  doutrta 
coBcsmlng  ibe  deportment  tn  time  at  crl^s 
of  tte  Japancae.  Karaasu.  aad  ottar  Far  Baat- 
em  people  living  In  >wiartca.  «•  bana  aow 
had   a  conclusive   answer.     It    Is  wholly   In 
keeping  with  American  tradition  that  In  so 
deeply   Important  a  matter  as  cttlienshtp. 
admission  or  denial  be  made  only  on  grounds 
of  Individual  behavior  and  <piaimcatlcn.- 

There  Is  a  quality  of  »oyalty  tbat  lies  very 
deep  In  people  of  Japanese  ancesuy.  In 
tta«a  tlPt—  wa  bava  nsed  tor  tbe  Harry 
KflHMda  WlM>  «— '  stsMd  firm  when  our  out- 
poats  of  ItaMacncy  sre  threatened  anywhere 
In  tte  Biali  anfl  need  for  their  parenus  » ho 
taught  them  flrmneas.  and 


It  baa  baan  plfeoiiholed  in  the  S:nate  Judi- 
ciary Subcwnmlttce  on  ImmlgiHtlun  stnca 
that  time.  

Ik  tte  aMaatime  Biipr— atatlve  Wtivm  H. 
■iB^  (BaoubBcaa.  tf  MlnacsBta)  haa  Intro- 
MU.  It  provlrdsa  aatwraltza- 
,__  .._.„  to  all  aliens  who  have  been 
lawTuny  sdmittsd  to  tbe  Ooltad  StaMs  and 
also  pr-jvidcs  limited  tmmlgratlon  quotas  to 
afl  Aalatl«  and  Pac4fle  partes. 

What  IHipruaeatatMB  ixmc'm  bill  actually 
docs  la  to  g.'ant  Ika  mam  prtvUaaee  to  tbe 
Tspaasai   Kfvaaaa.  TMsaniB  and  a  tew  otbar 
^■eludad  Pacific  peoples  that  Con- 
-iB  a  burst  ai  fraternal  war 


Mw4er  af  Gearre  Palk 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HENRY  CABOT  LODGE,  JR. 


or  M 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  8TATBS 

Fridoif.  June  4  (leffislaiive  day  of 
Tuesdau.June  1).  194$ 

Mr.  LODGE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  tn 
the  Appendix  of  the  Rbcord  a  script 
whk^h  was  sent  to  me  by  Mr.  Theodore 
Koop.  of  tbe  Columbia  Broadcasting 
Systein.  which  deals  with  the  murder 
of  George  Polk,  and  the  general  question 
of  the  hendllnu  of  the  tnmi  tn  Oreece. 

There  being  no  objection,  the^trtpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkobb, 
tLS  follows: 

(By  Don  HOBaBftiack) 

One  tf  the  laat  Jobs  CBS  Correspondent 

George   Polk   did    in   Oreece    before   be   was 

m^aiBiiil  «aa  another  phase  tf  an   aaalgn- 

ment  to  whkrh  be  had  dcvatad  tba  naarly  Ifl 

years  of  his  career  as  a  nsaaaiaa :  tba  aaareb 

rcrr  truth      The  truth   about  Ouwp  Pottis 

death   is  not   yet  estalrilahed:    tba  c^Manca 

Is  incomplete,  and  we  will  bava  ■**■  to  aay 

OB    that    polBt    In    a    few    mtnwtaa.     WbM 

Oaorge  Polk  wm  trying  to  do  before  be  went 

to  Sakmlka  %o  die  with  a  bullet  In  tbe  back 

of  his  bead  concerned  crltlclam  tf  anothsr 

iq>ui>M  tn  Orcecf .  a  reporter  who  along  with 

Ocorga  Polk   (and  a  lot  tf  other  reporters) 

has  always  tried  to  report  not  otily  tbe  fact, 

but  the  truth  atx>ut  the  fact.    Tbat  reporter 

Is  Homer  Bigart.  tf  tba  Bew   York  Herald 

Tribune,  whoae  cut  lu^ ante  nee  to  bla  newa- 

prper  has  Jlifiliaaafl  tbe  Greek 

Wow  the  eoTTaapoBdence  of  many 
from  Oreece  has  olspleased  tbe  Greek  Gov- 
ernment— George  Poik  himself  had  reason  to 
know  tWs — Imt  tbe  Greek  Government's  dla- 
plejtsmre  with  Homer  Bigart  of  tbe  Ji«aM 
Trltmne  had  an  unusual  sequel:  Dwlgbt 
Grlswold.  the  bead  of  the  American  IfUaaMat 
for  Aid  to  Oreece  wrote  a  Imig  latt«  tf 
complatnt  to  tbe  editor  of  the  Herald  Trib- 
une abowt  Mr.  Blgarfs  reporting,  which  he 
said  was  not  Tactual.  Now  tbls  Is  bad  bosl- 
nf^  for  a  reporter,  this  writing  letters  to  his 
boaa  about  soooatixlng  be  has  done,  or  la 
accoaed  of  havtng  done:  ft  tenda  to  dlacredlt 
the  reporter,  and  tven  If  the  letter  writer  la 
wTfw^.  tt  starts  a  ftias;  the  complsint  has  to 
be  aaawcrcd.    If  tbe  criticism  of  tbe  reporter 


Is  }iBttfled.  tf  coarat.  the  ptibllc  airing  tf  R 
Is  healthy;  the  reporter  muat  aay.  "I  take  It 
back";  be  must  face  up  to  his  rasponalbiUty 
to  t^  the  truth.  But  If  the  criticism  Is  not 
Jtistlfled.  the  original  Imprsaslon  Is  never 
quite  eradicated;  It's  the  old  story  of  the 
denial  never  tjutte  catcWng  up  wltb  tbe  ortf- 
Inal  ststement.  and  the  reporter,  although  he 
has  satisfactorily  answered  his  sccuser.  still 
weara  a  scar.  la  this  cwse  there  csn  be  no 
attempt  to  Judge  the  merits  tf  the  crltlclam: 
Mr.  Blgarfs  answer  is  not  yet  on  the  record — 
be  hasnt  yet  saML  '1  take  It  back."  or  "I 
won't  take  It  back." 

Mr.  GrUwold's  complaint  about  ilr. 
Blgarfs  reporting  apfMared  In  the  Bcrald 
Tribune  on  May  3.  U  sacmed  pretty  serl- 
oiu:  Mr.  Grlswold  took  Issue  with  Mr. 
Blgarfs  finding*  abotrt  Oreece  on  a  number 
of  poinU.  and  tbe  conclusion  tf  his  letter 
wss  particularly  serious,  since  Mr.  Grlswold 
said  the  case  reminded  htm  at  the  recent  via^ 
to  America  tf  Dya  Bbrenboig.  tbe  Russian 
prapiqiHidlBt  who  had  preaentad  a  distorted 
p^Btmm  at  our  country.  Mr.  Grlswold  s  point 
waa  tbat  tbt  BMBlan  bad  reported — factually 
enoat>»— only  on  tbe  lass  attracuve  features 
of  Aaaartcan  life,  and  this  was  what  Mr. 
Bigart  seemed  to  be  doing  In  Oreece.  yet  the 
over-all  effect  was  to  make  a  damaplr.K  allu- 
sion; Homer  Bigart  at»d  fiya  Bhrenbuig  cou- 
pled m  a  rtfaraaca  wblcb  wosfld  aeem  to  im- 
ply that  tbay  wan  btrds  tf  a  feather,  and 
the  tmpHeaMOB  fnr  tba  casual  or  tboughtle« 
reader  b  tbat  It's  a  red  feather. 

Mr.  Bigart  Is  preparing  his  own  answer  to 
Mr.  Griswold's  letter,  but  he  Is  not  prepar- 
ing It  m  Greece.     Mr.  Bigart  has  t)een  trana- 
ferred  temporarily  to  Belgrsde:    at  his  own 
suggestion,    the   Herald   Tribune    says,    with 
tha  intention  tf  going  back  to  Greece  latw 
and  resuming  his  Job  there.     A  month  ago. 
the    Herald    Tribune    says.    Mr.    Bigart    ek- 
pressed  the  opinion  that  there  might  be  a 
better  story  to  be  gotten  In  Yugoslavia  than 
there  was  In  Greece   at  the  moment.     Mr. 
Blgarfs  Judgment  of  news  sources  and  pos- 
slbmtlas  ts  napactad  by  his  editors;  he  has 
been  with  the  Herald  Tribune  since  1930.  and 
In  lIHd.  he  won  a  PnUtaer  price  for  his  war- 
time laporttng  frcan  the  Pacific.    In  absent- 
ing himself  from  Greece  at  this  partlcxilar 
tiBM.  IB'.  Bigart  has  lost  touch  with  one  tf 
tha  moat  important  atcrles  to  come  otrt  tf 
that  cosMtry  vaoantly:   Wbo  killed  Gecc«a 
Pott,  aad  -wbyt    Knoartag  llsmer  Bigart  s  0^ 
vtflon  to  the  truth,  one  mlB*n  bis  reports  on 
»  saory  where  the  truth  la  ao  dJBcult  to  Iso- 
lata.    But  to  return  to  Mr.  Blgarfs  own  case. 
ran  (ling  Mr.  Blgarfs  answer  to  Mr.  Orls- 
woVs  letter,  we  asked  George  Po'.k  fcr  a 
comment,    and    a    few    days    before    he    left 
Athens  for  Snlonlka.  we  had  a  cable  frcen 
him,  and  later  a  telephone  conversation  with 
hhn      In  bis  cabled  reply,  Mr.  Polk  said  that 
tbe  Oruwold-Bigart  contravaaf  was  such  as 
almost  to  preclude   bU  taktag  Udea.     Both 
were   his   mends.   Mr.    Polk   said:    both    are 
honeat  and  sincere.     But  he  went  right  to 
tha  baart  tf  the  matter  wlMti  be  made  thla 
observation:  that  the  trouble  seems  to  be  a 
claab  batwaesi  the  diplomatic  aaraos  the  re- 
porttag  aapaets  tf  tbe  Greek  attuatlon.  plus 
ttae  entanslcsBent  of  the  oOcial  versus  tbe 
attitude.     And    Mr.    Polk's   cable 
to  point  out  tbat  because  tf  his 
Important   poaMoi.  IB.   Ortswold   cculdnt 
kaow  abovit  aB  IBa  getafs-on,  whereas  Mr. 
Blvarfs  nonBUBHBflBe  alataa  enabled   him 
to  see  tbe  sttBMtai  tnm  Bm  bottom   up. 
And  now  to  quote  directly  from  Gaorae  Polk's 
laat  oable  to  us:  "Lacking  guu  to  attcck  us 
opanly.  ttie  Oraek  tfBciala  are  working  be- 
hlDd  tbe  scenes  to  get  certain  Amarican  re- 
porters  tranelerred   or   fired.     Por   Instance. 
wbOe  I've  never  been  reproachad  by  the  nu- 
merous Greek  press  mlalatry  aOclals  whom 
I  ase  coastantly.  yet  the  Greek  press  minis- 
try has  been  actively  seeking  to  discredit  ma 
for  aome  time." 

CBS  had  heard  that  there  had  been  hlgh- 
levTl   attempts  to  get   Homer   Bigart  trans- 
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ferred.  and  to  this  question  Mr.  Polk  said 
he  could  confirm  that  a  number  of  persons — 
Greeks  and  non-Greeks — had  tried  to  do  so, 
that  the  Greek  Ambasaador  to  Washington 
had  pvilled  wires  vigorously,  thst  an  Amer- 
ican Embassy  offlclal  tn  Athens  had  protested 
Mr.  Blgart's  stories  to  a  visiting  Herald  Trib- 
une btjBlness  executive.  When  the  execu- 
tive asked.  "Is  Mr.  Bigart  factually  Incor- 
rect?" the  reply  was,  "No:  but  the  tone  of 
the  writing  is  unfriendly."  Simultaneously, 
Mr.  Polk's  cable  continued,  top-level  Greek 
Government  ofllclals  had  sought  to  Influence 
American  mission  press  attach^  to  arrange 
for  Mr.  Blgart's  recall,  and  he  went  on  to 
say  that  In  his  opinion.  Homer  Bigart  might 
occasionally  have  overwritten  or  sensation- 
alised a  situation  that  needs  thorough  ven- 
tilation. "Essentially."  Mr.  Polk  said.  'Blgtu-t 
has  only  been  trying  to  tear  down  the  gob- 
bledygook  about  the  facade  called  Greek 
democracy." 

One  thing  is  clear  from  the  Grlswold- 
Blgart  exchange.  Mr.  Polk  went  on,  and  that 
Is.  where  there's  so  much  smoke,  fanned  by 
so  many  reporters,  there's  hot  fire.  The 
i«<i»ning  of  that  Is  plain.  Too  many  re- 
portars  hsve  had  run-ins  wltb  the  Greek 
Government  for  there  not  to  be  any  fire. 
Seymour  FYcldden  of  ttxe  Herald  Tribune, 
Robert  Vermillion  of  the  United  Press.  Con- 
stantine  Poulos  of  the  Overseas  News 
Agency,  Dana  Adams  Schn[Udt  of  tbe  New 
York  Times.  Ray  Danlell  of  the  New  York 
Times.  Constantine  Argyrls  of  the  Christian 
Science  Monitor.  John  O'Donovan  of  the 
London  Observer,  Stephen  Barber  tf  the 
London  News  Clironlcle,  his  wife  Mary  Barber 
of  Time  magazine,  Fred  Sparks  of  the  Clii- 
cago  Dally  News — quite  a  roll  call  of  cor- 
re^Kmdents  who  have  felt  the  displeasure 
of  the  Greek  Government.  They  have  felt 
it  in  various  ways — assignments  have  been 
made  dlfDcult,  slander  has  been  spread  about 
them,  open  or  covert  eflorts  have  been  made 
to  get  them  removed  from  the  scene.  Homer 
Blgart's  spartment  was  ransacked,  his  as- 
sistant arrested. 

Or  there  will  appear  in  an  Athens  news- 
paper a  coirunent  such  as  tbe  following,  for 
the  translation  of  which  I  am  Indebted  to 
Constantine  Poulos:  "How  long,"  the  news- 
paper aaks,  "miut  Greece  continue  to  suSer 
the  lies  tf  these  American  correspondenU 
who  get  their  mor^y  from  Moscow  and  their 
information  from  Red  wenches?"  These 
correspondents  of  course.  Including  thosa 
Ti^rnf^  above,  some  of  the  best  li^tbe  btisi- 
ness,  and  others.  The  Red  wenches  would 
seem  to  be  in  pretty  select  company. 

Now  as  for  the  Grlswold  letter;  Mr.  Polk's 
cable  added  that  It  was  being  released  for 
publlcaUon  in  Athens,  and  that  he  wotild 
advise  us  later  as  to  Ito  reception  in  Greece. 
He  did  so  by  telephone  3  days  later.  He 
told  this  reporter  that  naturally  enough, 
the  Greek  extreme  right-wing  elemenU  had 
received  the  letter  with  whoops  of  Joy,  and 
wara  busy  turning  it  into  a  taaUmonlal  for 
tbemartves,  also  that  its  publication  was 
going  to  make  honest  reporting  Just  that 
much  more  difficult  in  Greece.  He  added 
that  he  was  going  up  north,  and  that  he'd 
have  more  when  he  got  back  to  Athens. 

George  Polk  did  not  grt  back  to  Athens 
and  the  reasons  for  his  not  getting  back  are, 
as  said  before,  not  yet  entirely  clear.  Who 
murdovd  George  Polk,  and  why,  are  two 
unanswered  questions  to  which  truthful  an- 
swers must  be  found.  First,  of  course,  aM 
a  matter  of  Justice,  and  aecond,  because  all 
reporters  everywhere  are  vitally  concerned — 
the  bell  tolls  for  them.  Both  extreme  left 
SBd  extreme  right  are  iMlng  George  Polk's 
death  for  propaganda  purposes,  and  Radio 
Athens,  the  voice  of  Greek  Government  of 
which  George  Polk  was  often  critical,  has 
gone  on  the  air  with  the  assertion  that  George 
Polk  had  always  worked  for  the  recognition 
tf  Greece's  rights,  that  he  held  anti-Com- 
munist views,  and   therefore  be  must  have 


been  murdered  by  the  Communists.  Fur 
their  part,  the  Communists  say  that  Mr. 
Polk  was  murdered  by  the  Greek  Govern- 
ment as  a  warning  to  reporters  net  to  try 
to  get  In  touch  with  the  free  Greek  forces. 
It  is  quite  true  that  George  Polk  had  been 
critical  of  the  Greek  Government;  It  is  Just 
as  true  that  he  had  been  critical  tf  the  other 
side:  as  Edward  R.  Murrow  put  it  tiie  other 
night.  '  he  spared  neither  the  corruption, 
Inefflciency.  and  petty  political  maneuvering 
of  the  Greek  Government,  nor  the  vacilla- 
tion of  American  policy,  nor  the  excesses, 
the  foreign  support,  the  atrocities  committed 
by  the  Communists.  What  happened,  he  re- 
ported without  fear  and  in  languEige  that 
all  could  understand.  To  accuse  George 
Polk  of  bias  on  one  side  or  the  other  of  the 
Greek  question  is  to  Ignore  the  record  of 
the  work  he  left  behind  him.  For  either  side 
to  tise  him  as  a  martyr  or  ss  an  apoloslst  is 
ghastly." 

The  Columbia  Broadcasting  System  does 
not  Intend  to  be  swayed  by  the  propaganda 
tf  the  Greek  right,  center,  or  left.  It  will 
be  convinced  only  by  hard  facts:  facts  de- 
veloped through  an  honest  and  Intensive 
investigation  Into  who  is  responsible  fw  the 
death  of  George  Polk. 

George  Polk  told  us  long  ago  that  there 
was  a  systematic  campaign  on  the  part  of 
the  Greek  Government  against  correspond- 
ents who  try  to  report  the  facts  as  they 
found  them;  In  the  Bigart  case,  the  new  fac- 
tor Is  the  entry  of  American  officialdom  Into 
the  matter.  We've  reported  a  number  of 
times  on  this  program  the  difficulties  of 
American  newsmen,  and  the  situation  will 
bear  some  recapitulation.  The  campaign 
against  the  reporters  Is  part  tf  a  larger  one, 
and  is  complicated  by  the  fact  that  the 
Communlsto  are  atUcklng  American  policy 
in  Greece  too;  both  right  and  left  are  charg- 
ing us  with  the  Interference  In  Internal  Greek 
affairs.  Both  left  and  right  want  control — 
they  don't  like  American  reporters  who  send 
stories  which  threaten  to  upset  their  plans 
for  assuming  complete  control  tf  the  coim- 
try  when  the  proper  moment  arrives. 

To  quote  again  from  George  Polk's  last 
cable  to  us:  "Although  there  is  ostensibly  no 
censorship  or  press  restriction  In  Greece,  it's 
my  opinion  that  this  is  not  because  tha 
Greek  Government  stoutly  believes  In  pro- 
viding such  working  conditions  for  reporters. 
Rather,  it  Is  l)ecause  the  Greek  Government 
does  not  want  trouble  with  an  American 
whose  country  supplies  the  money  that  keeps 
Greece  going.  As  an  example  of  how  the 
Greek  Government  really  feels  about  freedom 
of  the  press,  there  is  the  case  of  a  Dutch 
correspondent  whose  legation  In  Athens  re- 
cently applied  for  a  visa  for  him.  The  Greek 
press  ministry  granted  the  visa,  but  bluntly 
Informed  the  Dutch  legation  that  one  un- 
friendly story  from  the  Dutch  reporter  would 
mean  the  loss  of  his  visitor's  permit." 

The  Netherlands,  of  course,  are  not  sup- 
plying cash  to  Greece,  and  one  may  spe&lc 
In  firm  tones  to  Dutch  reporters. 

Costantlne  Poulos  in  an  article  written  lor 
the  Overseas  News  Agency,  puU  it  this  way: 
The  Polk  case  •  •  •  "draws  Into  sharper 
focus  the  dlfflcultles  and  dangers  facing 
American  correspondents  overseas,  as  well 
as  the  responsibilities  of  governments  to- 
ward foreign  reporters.  As  the  United 
States  rose  to  a  preeminent  position  in  world 
affairs  after  the  war,  so  did  the  value  tf 
American  public  opinion,  and.  naturally,  the 
Importance  of  American  correspondents 
abroad. 

Thtis.  the  men  and  women  who  reported 
to  the  American-  (>eople  on  events  and  de- 
velopments overseas  came  to  be  considered 
by  th-"  various  European  governments  as  very 
Important  persons.  Accordingly,  these  corre- 
spondents were  either  pampered  or  threat- 
ened, depending  on  whether  they  reported 
favorably  or  unfavorably  about  any  particu- 
lar   government.     Mr.    Poulos'    observations 


would  seem  to  point  up  the  conscientious 
correspondent's  problem  tf  accurate  report- 
ing and  Interpretation  In  a  country  where  ha 
is  expected  either  to  be  a  press  agent  and 
apologist  for  the  existing  authority,  or.  as  ha 
is  expected  to  be  In  Soviet-domlnt.ted  areaa, 
an  outright  enemy  and  more  than  probably 
a  capitalist  spy.  Objectivity  in  rcportix^  la 
increasingly  difflcult;  the  record  Is  fuU  tf 
cases  where  reporters  attempting  to  tell  tba 
truth  have  been  threatened,  mistreated,  slan- 
dered and  thrown  out,  or  lavishly  adulated  as 
salesmen  for  a  particular  Ideology. 

George  Polk  did  not  die  to  become  a  martyr 
or  a  rallying  cry  for  any  politician  tf  what- 
ever complexion;  George  Polk  died  because  ha 
was  trying  to  find  out  the  truth.  In  this 
case,  he  had  Indicated  he  wanted  to  get  an 
interview  wltb  the  leader  tf  the  Greek  guer- 
rilla forces:  as  he  had  told  a  friend,  "We've 
had  lots  of  second-hand  reports  about  what 
those  people  are  doing,  and  he'd  like  to  get 
the  facts  for  himself."  If  the  facts  had  been 
critical  of  the  Communists,  George  Polk 
would  have  so  reported  them.  If  the  facta 
had  been  critical  of  the  Greek  Government, 
George  Polk  would  have  so  reported  them. 
He  was  an  apologist  for  nobody. 

But  to  repeat,  ail  reporters  everywhere  ara 
vitally  concerned  in  finding  the  answer  to 
the  death  of  George  Polk;  the  survival  tf 
truth  and  the  free  flow  of  news  are  at  stake. 
In  these  days  when  more  and  more  obstacles 
are  put  in  the  paths  of  reporters  who  ara 
trying  to  learn  the  truth,  and  to  commiuii- 
cate  that  truth  to  readers  and  to  listeners, 
the  mxirder  tf  a  good  reporter  is  more  than 
the  death  tf  one  man;  it  is  the  murder  nt 
truth,  and  truth  Is  having  enotigh  troubla 
surviving  these  days. 


The  Imprisoned  Hoatmg  Eill 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BURNET  R.  MAYBANK 

or  SOUTH  CAKOUNA 

DJ  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday,  June  4  (legislative  day  of 
Tuesday.  June  1).  1948 

Mr.  MAYBANK.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Record  an  editorial  entitled  "The  Im- 
prisoned Housing  Bill,"  published  in  the 
New  York  Herald  Tribune  of  June  4, 
1948. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recx>rd, 
as  follows: 

THX    ZMPKISONEO    HOUSING    BILL 

The  House  Banking  Committee  contlnuea 
to  imprison  the  Talt-Kllender-Wagner  gen- 
eral housing  bill.  For  the  last  3  days  tha 
committee  has  droned  along,  beguiled  by  one 
solitary  witness  of  negligible  Importance. 
In  considering  a  well-threshed  bill  like  this 
one,  that  has  been  before  Congress  for  nearly 
4  years,  such  behavior  appears  designed  more 
to  obstruct  than  to  Uluminate  the  House. 
No  good  reason  has  been  given  why  tha 
coDunittee  should  not  report  the  bill.  On 
the  contrary,  assursnces  have  been  given 
that  the  bill,  in  seme  form,  will  come  out 
of  committee  although  apeclficatlons  tf 
when,  how,  and  In  what  form  are  lacking. 

Support  for  the  housing  bill  continues  to 
grow.  In  the  House  signatures  on  the  dis- 
charge petition  that  would  force  the  com- 
mittee to  act  have  continued  to  accumulate. 
And  in  stating  tbat  the  Senate  wUl  stand 
firm  for  a  comprehensive  bill,  ^nator 
Flakozis  e;.pre&ses  not  only  tbe  views  tf  tba 
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House  but  those  of  million*  of  Tet- 
and  American  families  In  the  throe* 
bouilng  crisis. 

In  the  remote  chance  that  CongrflM 

reconvene  after  the  conventions,  today 

last  day  signatures  on  the  discharge 

can   Influence   the   House   Banking 

.    and    liberate    the    housing   bill. 

who  support  the  measure  In  the  House 
grasp  thu  opportunity  to  stand  up 
b«  counted. 
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Uie  tnd  Actiritiet  of  J.  N.  TheUn.  of 
Great  Falls.  Moat. 


IN 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  JAMES  E.  MURRAY 

or  MUMTAM* 

+H«  snCTWT  OF  THl  UNITTO  BTATIS 

Ifridav.  June  4  (leoUlative  day  of 
Tue$dav.Juiu  1>.  I94i 

lir.  MURRAY.  Mr.  Prwldent.  I  aak 
uni  nlmotu  conaent  to  have  Inserted  In 
the  Appendix  of  the  Cowomssiowal  Rfc- 
oa»  a  very  dramatic,  human  Intereat  atory 
nliUng  to  the  life  and  activities  of  a 
dtoinr'ished  citizen  of  my  State,  Mr. 
J.  1  .  Thelan  of  Great  Falls.  The  article 
exe  npimM  the  dlftlcultles  which  are  be- 
aetl  ing  the  independent  oil  producers  of 
Mo  nana  in  their  efforts  to  survive  under 
Um  black-market  conditions  which  have 
dti  eloped  in  the  steel  Industry. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
w& ;  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricowo. 
as  oUows: 

irr  )m  the  Washington  Dally  News  of  May  27, 
1»48| 

IT    DiaCXPLK    IXTVaMS 

(By  Fred  Othman) 
forty  years  ago.  after  graduating  from 
the  University  of  Mlnneaota,"  said  J.  N. 
TluUn.  -I  took  Horace  Oreeley's  good  ad- 
ei  and  went  west  to  seek  my  fortune." 
£  a  set  up  shop  as  a  lawyer  in  Great  Falls, 
lloitt..  married,  bought  a  house,  and  mort- 
I ».  became  the  father  of  a  daughter  and. 
u  tomewhat  complicated  legal  deal,  pro- 
<  tor  of  a  tract  of  sagebrush, 
liostly  sand."  he  told  the  fascinated  8en- 
on  the  Small  Business  Committee. 
"04od  for  nothing  much.  Ard  then  they  be- 
to  find  oU  all  around.  The  geologist  told 
there  was  more  oil  under  my  land  than 
lawyer  ought  to  have." 

leased  the  oU  rlghu.  the  drillers  sunk 
holes  and  snaked  down  the  pipe,  and  the 
began  to  pour  in — or  maybe  drlb- 
_  Thelan.  The  wells  were  shallow,  and 
only  produced  4  or  5  barrels  a  day. 
the  pumps  kept  chug-chugglng  year 
year 

daughter  grew   up.  became   an   Army 

during  the  war.  married  a  young  man 

d   been   wounded   In   the   Battle  of   the 

and  had  twins.     Thelan  thanked  the 

Lord  for  that  oU.     All  durmg  the  war 

.  things  goUiff.    When  the  ahootlng  was 

be    made    a    deal    for    his    eon -In -law. 

health   was  shaky,   to  build   a  little 

at  the  oUfleld  and  supervise  the  opera- 

ttoiis. 

'  "hla  story  the  elderly  Thelan  told  the  Sen-. 
aura  with  a  good  deal  of  eloquence.  With 
th<  war's  end  the  pipe  supply  seemed  to  get 
tig  iter  and  tighter.  No  new  oil  wells  were 
dri  lied  In  the  field:  no  old  ones  were  repaired. 
No  steel. 

'  'hen  the  black  marketers  In  steel  Invaded 
McQtana  and  began  offering  fabuloua  prices 
tl»e    ancient    pipe    Inalds    prcduclng   oU 
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"Fvery  time  the  pipe  was  pulled  from  one 
of  our  wells,  the  oil  beneath  It  was  lost  for- 
ever." Thelan  continued.  "The  good  Lord 
put  that  oil  there  for  our  use  and  for  us  to 
abandon  It  I  don't  think  Is  right  at  all." 

A  couple  of  weeks  ago  the  fellows  who'd 
paid  the  royalties  all  these  years  notified 
Thelan  they  were  pulling  up  all  the  pipe 
they'd  sunk  on  his  land  40  years  ago  and 
selling  It  at  outlandish  prices. 

Thelan  Is  president  of  the  Montana  Asso- 
ciation of  Stripper  (low  production)  OU  Well 
Owners  and  he's  down  here  demanding — not 
asking — that  the  Government  put  a  stop  to 
this  loss  of  oU.  Quit  shipping  pipe  to  Saudi 
Arabia,  he  says.  Don't  let  the  big  oil  fU-ms 
have  more  than  their  fair  share.  Crack  down 
on  the  gray  marketers. 

Not  that  It  matters  much  to  him  per- 
sonally. He  made  his  fortune  as  per  Horace 
Oreeley's  formula.  But  he  U  worried  about 
ths  young  fellows  in  the  btulneas  and,  for 
that  matter,  about  his  country.  The  time 
has  come,  he  told  the  committee  of  Senator 
KsNitrrM  8.  Whkuy,  of  Nebraska,  for  the 
Nation  to  quit  wasting  the  things  ths  good 
[  Lord  gave  It. 


Mergeri  Through  a  Loophole 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  LANCER 

or  MOKTK  DAKOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  June  4  (legislative  day  of 
Tuesday,  June  IK  1948 

Mr.  LANDER.  Mr.  President,  for 
roughly  a  year  and  a  half  there  has 
been  pending  before  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary  two  bills,  both  dealing  with 
anlimonopoly — Senate  bill  72  and  Sen- 
ate bill  104.  A  short  time  ago  a  sub- 
committee reported  favorably  on  Sen- 
ate bill  104.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record  an  article  entitled  "Mergers 
Through  a  Loophole,"  written  by  Rich- 
ard L.  Strout  and  published  in  the 
Christian  Science  Monitor  of  March  26. 
1947. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Mncras  thsouch  *  LoornoL^ 
(By  Richard  L.  Strout ) 
Washinctoi*.— The  United  States  was  built 
by  men  who  believed  In  Individualism  and 
competitive  enterprise.  For  that  reason,  the 
concentration  of  economic  power  Into  great 
corporations  has  always  caused  concern.  Big 
business  almost  Inevitably  means  big  labor 
unions  and  big  government.  Where  the  com- 
petition of  free  enterprise  does  not  police  an 
economic  system,  it  Is  Inevitable  that  Gov- 
ernment shotjld  step  In  to  preserve  a  democ- 
racy. 

The  Federal  Trade  Commission  recently 
Issued  a  special  report  showing  that  since 
1940  18.0C0  companies  were  swallowed  up  by 
big  corporations  through  purchase  and  mer- 
ger. One  big  drug  concern,  for  example, 
absort>ed  38  smaller  companies,  the  compa- 
nies swallowed  Including  manufacturers  of 
baby  food,  floor  wax.  paint,  spaghetti,  and 
Insecticides.  A  looplwle  In  the  Clayton 
Antltrtist  Act  permits  such  a  process  which 
Congress  Intended  to  make  Utsfal. 

The  Clayton  Act  passed  in  1«14.  It  wss 
hailed  as  the  doom  <tf  trosu.  But  trusts 
haven't  been  doomed.  In  fact,  the  process 
of  buUdlng  bigger  and  bigger  eorporatkms 
t\^»  gone  on.  This  Is  l>ecause  of  a  convenient 
loophole  in  the  act.    Congress  believed  that 


monopolistic  corporate  mergers  would  be  ac- 
complished by  one  corporation  purchasing 
the  capital  stock  of  another.  Section  7  pro- 
hibited this.  But  this  section  was  b)-passed. 
and  the  plain  Intent  of  Congress  defeated  by 
another  corporate  device:  the  purchase  of 
the  physical  assets  of  competitors,  rather 
than  their  capital  stock. 

Company  B  sells  Its  plant,  machines,  and 
facilities  to  Company  A.  and  It  then  doesnt 
matter  much  whether  It  sells  its  stock  cer- 
tificates or  not.  The  whole  thing  was  legal- 
ized by  a  Supreme  Court  decision  In  1936, 
In  the  Western  Meat  Co.  case.  It  was  a 
6-to-4  decision,  with  Justice  Brandels. 
Taft.  Holmes,  and  Stone  all  dissenting.  Later 
the  loophole  was  further  widened  by  another 
decision,  also  5  to  4. 

The  bipartisan  Federal  Trade  Commission 
has  unanimously  recommended,  every  year 
since  1937,  that  thU  loophole  be  plugged. 
Congress  hasn't  acted.  And  ths  process  of 
corporals  sxpsnilon  by  merger  has  gone  on. 
On  March  4,  ths  Federal  Trade  Commission, 
In  s  special  report,  pointed  out  with  all  the 
urgency  at  Its  command,  ths  tremendotu 
growth  of  corporate  sgglutlnstlon.  President 
Truman  in  bis  economic  report  to  Congress 
mads  a  specific  recommendation  for  this 
amsndmsnt  to  section  7  Congress  hasn't 
acted  The  temporary  National  Economic 
Commission  studied  the  matter  carefully  and 
made  the  same  recommendation:  Congress 
didn't  act  then  either, 

Now  two  Congressmen,  Senator  Joseth  C. 
O'Makomct,  Democrst.  of  Wyoming,  and 
Representstlve  Bam  KxrAinm.  Democrat,  of 
Tennessee,  have  again  Introduced  a  bill  to 
plug  the  loophole.  Only  a  sense  of  the  way 
the  old  American  tradition  of  free  competi- 
tion, free  enterprise,  and  Individual  Initia- 
tive la  being  endangered  will  make  Congress 
act  now 

Here  U  l^ow  the  system  works.  A  Chicago 
grocery  corporation  has  Just  become  the 
largest  wholesale  grocer  In  the  United  States, 
with  total  assets  of  $30,000,000.  and  annual 
sales  of  SIOO.000.000.  It  did  so  by  acquiring 
the  asseu  of  three  competing  corporations. 

The  Federal  Trade  Commission  brought 
suit  under  the  Clsyton  Act.  It  wanted  to 
protect  the  small  grocers  of  the  Nation.  But 
It  was  shown  that  the  big  corporation  had 
surrendered  to  the  three  competing  corpora- 
tions all  of  the  capital  stock  which  It  has 
acquired  from  thenr.  and  received  In  lieu 
thereof  an  unconditional  transfer  of  all  their 
assets.  After  that,  there  was  nothing  tor 
the  FTC  to  do.  It  was  all  perfectly  legal. 
It  dismissed  the  complaint. 

There  la  little  chance  of  permanently  re- 
ducing the  size  of  the  Federal  Government 
in  Washington,  lu  bureaucracy  and  its  po- 
lice powers,  so  long  as  competition  is  re- 
duced and  corporations  get  bigger  and  bigRer. 
For  example,  if  there  Is  one  big  interstate 
grocery  wholesaler  instead  of  several  Iccal 
ones,  the  pressure  for  comparable  Federal 
control  Is  almost  inevitable,  and  so  It  goes. 
There  is  danger,  too,  for  any  democracy 
which  allows  economic  concentration  of 
power  to  apresd  at  the  expense  of  small 
bUBiueaa. 


What  Is  Kentucky? 


EXIENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  SHERMAN  COOPER 

or  KENTOCKT 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday,  June  4  (leoislatire  day  o1 
Tuesday.  June  f  >,  1949 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President.  f:-om 
time  to  time  there  appear  In  the  Coii- 
caissioifAL  RxccRD  tributes,  in  varooi 
forms,  to  the  States  and  communities  of 
the  Nation.    This  Is  not.  I  believe,  inap- 
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proprlate,  for  we  h^c,  indeed,  a  great 
country,  with  manifold  features  of  his- 
toric, patriotic,  and  scenic  interest,  and 
such  contributions  tend  to  bring  alaout 
an  increased  Interest  In,  and  a  better  im- 
derstanding  and  appreciation  of,  our 
country's  various  regions  and  communi- 
ties. A  few  days  ago  there  was  carried 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  inter- 
esting and  informative  story,  in  verse,  of 
the  beginnings  of  the  Lone  Star  State, 
describing  much  of  the  historical  back- 
ground of  that  Imperial  domain. 

Kentucky  Is  another  great  Common- 
wealth of  the  Union.     It  was  the  first 
State  formed  west  of  the  Eastern  Moun- 
Ulns.  and  it  and  the  Kentucky  region, 
have  played  a  large  part  in  the  Repub- 
lic's history.    I  ask  that  there  be  inserted 
In  the  Rkcord  a  poem  entitled  "What  I« 
Kentucky?"     It  Is  from  the  pen  of  a 
loyal  Kentueklan,  Maurice  H.  Thatcher, 
who  has  served  his  State  and  Nation 
faithfully  and  well,  and  In  various  ca- 
pacities.    His   last   public  service  wai 
rendered  as  a  Member  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  from  the  Louisville  dis- 
trict.   Before  that,  during  the  coruitruc- 
tion  of  the  Panama  Canal ,  he  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Isthmian  Canal  Commission 
and  Governor  of  the  Canal  Zone.    The 
treatment  of  his  subject  Is  historical,  de- 
scriptive, and  Interpretive  In  character, 
and  constitutes  an  intere.stlng  and  unique 
contribution  to  Kentuckiana,    Recently 
It  was  publl.shed  in  the  Register,  the  of- 
ficial magazine  of  the  Kentucky  Histori- 
cal    Society,     an    organization     which 
through  the  years,  has  performed  inval- 
uable service  in  imfoldlng  the  story  of 
the  exploration,  settlement,  and  life  of 
the  Kentucky  region. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  poem 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recokd. 
as  foflows: 

WHAT  IS   WaVTTCKTT 

(By  Maurice  H.  Thatcher) 
What  Is  Kentucky t    Mem 'ry,  hope,  and  faith: 
Mem'ry  of  things  that  were,  and  faith  and 

hope 
Of  things  to  be.  with  past  as  base  and  prel- 
ude. 
What    U    Kentucky?     Boone,    Kenton,    and 

Clark; 
Shelby.  "Old  Rough  and  Ready,"  CTay.  Lln- 

cofn, 
Davis,  and  a-many  others,  great  and 
Near-great,  together  with  the  endless  train 
Of  sons  and  daughters  who.  throughout  the 

years. 
In  this  most  favored  land,  have  Uved.  and 

In 
Such  manner  wrought,  aa  to  Impress  It  with 
A  sense  and  air  distinctive  and  unique. 
It's   Cumberland    Gap   and   Walker's   Cabin; 
The   Wilderness  Road.   Boonesborough,  Har- 

rcdstown. 
And  Harrodsburg.  the  Falls  of  the  Ohio, 
Corn  Island  and  LouUvlUe;   the  Blue  Licks 
And  beleaguered  Bryan's  Station  (where  was 
Written  by  Kentucky   pioneer  women. 
An  epic  story  of  courage  and  daring); 
Limestone.    Leestown,   and    Frankfort;    Lex- 
ington 
And  Danville.  Bardstown.  and  scores  of  other 
Historic  places;  the  Northwest  Conquest. 
And  the  Wedge  of  CivUlzaUon  westward 
Thrust  from  the  older  East.    It  Is  the  Thamea 
And  Tippecanoe,  the  River  Raisin, 
Lake  Erie,  and  New  Orleans;   also,  tla 
Buena  Vista.  Shlloh.  Chlckamauga; 
Fratricidal  strife  and  reconciliation; 
The  war  with  Spain  and  the  Panama  Canal; 
And  it  U  World  War  One  and  World  War  Two. 


What  U  Kentucky?    Behold  her  virgin  stats. 
Tls  part  and  parcel  of  her  patterned  worth: 
The  hablUt  of  t>irds,  t>easu,  and  wild  gams 
Of  every  kind  and  sp>ecies;  paradlss  of 
Primordial  beauty;  a  magnet  for 
The  aavage  and  the  paleface:  fated  thus 
To  be  the  field  of  sanguinary  strife. 
Move  closer  to  that  magic  scene  and  note: 
Bygelan    springs,    great   cataracts,    cascsdes. 
Flowers,  plumage,  bird  song;  the  cardinal 
And  goldenrod.  dogwood,  and  giant  oak; 
The  laurel,  rhododendron,  and  wild  rose; 
Canebrake.  wild  grape,  and  wood  pigeons  fly- 
ing 
In  masses  thick  enough  to  hide  the  sun; 
Meads,    forests,    "barrens."    and    stupendous 

caverns; 
Salt-Ilcks  and  the  outcrops  of  hidden  wealth; 
The  long  and  winding  "trace"  of  buffalo; 
And  all  things  else  that  held  in  wonder's 

grasp. 
And  dcllKhted  thrall,  the  hardy  pkmssri 
What  in  Kentucky?    War-whoop  and  scslplng 

knife; 
The  deadly  arrow  and  ths  tomshswk: 
Ths  tenror  of  a  fsu  far  won*  than  death; 
Ths  biased  trail,  camp  ftre,  and  slow  carsvan; 
The  crack  of  rifle  and  the  curling  wood  amoks; 
Ths  crude  cabin  in  the  wsstsmmoet  wilds; 
Ths  wss  ssttlema^t  In  ths  heart  of  nowbtrs. 
Lons  and  unprotected  ssve  for  ths  strength 
Of  dseperatlon  and  the  woodsman's  craft; 
Ths  liquldstlon  of  whits  and  ssvsgs  foes, 
With  pesos,  security,  and  government; 
And  growth  unparalleled  in  early  ttmesi 
What  Is  Kentucky?    Innumerable 
Brave  women  who  have  toUed  and  sacrificed, 
With  Kentucky's  sons,  to  found  snd  build 

and  keep 
A  nobis  conunonwealth;  a  blood  whose  main 
Ascends  to  Virginia,  the  Keystone  State, 
And  Carolina,  thence  to  the  British  Isles; 
Stsunch  homes  and  families;  loyal  cltlsens 
Regardless  at  race,  creed,  or  extraction. 
It  Is  a  region  famed  for  lU  frontiersmen. 
Soldiers,  sailors,  statesmen,  churchmen,  au- 
thors. 
Artiste,  and  those  of  the  skilled  professions. 
Kentucky,   through  snd   from  Virginia  de- 
rived. 
And  as  Virginia's  daughter  ever  known 
Kentucky,  the  Mother  of  Governors. 
And  other  civic  leaders  and  buUders 
Of  the  slater  States,  and  of  the  Nation's 
Territories  and  wlde-ftung  Possessions! 
What  is  Kentucky?    Region  of  marked  con- 
tours! 
Like  ancient  Gaul,  into  three  parts  divided: 
The  Mountains,  Blue  Grass,  and  the  Penny- 
rile. 
Each  one  distinct  in  aspect  and  appeal. 
But  holding,  all.  a  single  loyalty. 
The  domain  of  tragedy  and  romance; 
Of  legends  rich,  and  traditions  old;  and 
Of  vital  hist'ry.  unmarred  by  duUnessI 
Dearest  abode  of  fair  women  and  strong  meni 
Kentucky,  rarest  among  the  Forty-eight; 
The  natal  spot  of  the  opposing  leadera 
Of  the  great  civU  sUlfe  and  crucial  years; 
The  seat  of  old  and  honored  institutions 
Of  learning;  and  variant  churches,  faiths,  and 
Fraternities,  thriving  in  amity. 
A  country  of  farms,  factories,  and  mines. 
A  cUrae  where  nature  lavishes  her  glf  U, 
And  yields  rich  bounties  at  the  harvest  time. 
The    strong    and    deathless    fabric    of    the 

dreams. 
And  blood,  and  sweat,  and  toU  of  daiuitless 

souls. 
What  U  Kentucky?     The    *Ken-tah-teh"  of 
The  Wyandote.  algnlfying  "The  Land 
Of  Tomorrow";  by  the  Whites  corrupted 
To  the  final,  sturdy  name  we  know  today; 
Or.  as  others  say.  an  original 
Appellation  in  Cherokee  for  "Prairie." 
Or  the  "Barrens."    Whatever  be  the  fact, 
Kentucky  is.  today,  the  "Blue  Grass"  State — 
A  land  of  paradoxes  and  contrasts. 
What  Is  Kentucky?    TransylvanU 
And  Jackson  Purchase,  the  Father  of  Waters, 
Marking  the  Commonwealth's  most  western 

limit; 
Old  cities,  towns,  and  villages,  deep-rooted 


In  the  past.    Kentucky,  home  of  Man-o'-War, 
And  many  another  brave  and  winged 
Champion  of  track  and  ring.    Kentucky, 
Of   many  things  well  proud;    although,   as 

some 
May  think,  ofttlmes  placing  an  emphasis. 
Undue,  on  certain  of  her  worths  and  skills. 
What  is  Kentucky?    Look  again,  and  see. 
The  broad  Ohio  (the  "Great  River"  of 
The  Indian  tongue;  and  to  the  early  French 
Known  as  "La  Belle  Riviere."  or  the 
"Beautiful      River'),      whose      tremendous 

sweep — 
Mads  up  of  endless  loops  and  bends,  for  full 
Six-hundred-fifty  miles,  from  Catlettaburg 
To  Cairo— forms  Kentucky's  northern  rim 
And  bastion,  and  Ilea  wholly  In  her  bounds. 
The  vast  Ohio,  fed  by  the  waters 
Of  many  Kentucky  and  border  str^  ams, 
■ostly  navigable;  and  all  of  them 
Lvisty  and  picturesque — among  thsm,  thsss; 
Ths  Mff  ■aady  and  lU  twin  confiucnu; 
Ths  Lldrtng,  KSDtttcky,  snd  Bait  River 
(Of    faoetlotia    fams);    Orssn    and    Barren 

lUvsrs: 
Ths  Cumberland  and  ths  Tsnnssssr,  all 
Of  tbem  flowing  through  ths  tuts,  ssespt 

thst 
Ths  first,  with  Its  Tug  Fork,  defines,  In  part, 
Xenturky's  sastsrn  verge;  snd  all  of  them 
(6avs   and   except   ths   Big   Sandy's   major 

etrssms. 
And  ths  lengthened  and  hamssssd  Tsnnss- 

see). 
Rising  wlthl     ths  State's  own  hallowsd  soil. 
Truly,  the  Ohio  Is  the  "Great  River," 
Bearing,  as  It  does,  upon  Us  mighty  breast. 
The  unmatched  fleets  of  an  Inland  commerce; 
And    threading — from    Pittsburgh's    Golden 

Triangle 
To  ths  distant,  yawning  mouth— the  rlcbsat 
Valley  region  in  all  the  bleased  Karth. 
What  is  Kentucky?    A  wealth  of  mountains. 
Rivers.    hUls    and    valleys,    and    blue-grass 

tracU; 
Great    caverns — with    Mammoth    Cava    aa 

chief — vast 
Mln'ral     treasures,    rich    soils,    and    many 

waters; 
With  lovely  terrains  and  lordly  vistas 
Accenting   the   great  stretch   from   Sandy's 

tide 
And  the  Cumberlands,  to  the  Mississippi; 
A  place  of  parks,  local  and  national: 
A    playground    realm,    filled    with    historic 

shrines: 
Proep>ects  of  beauty  and  grandeur  without 
A  limit:    the  Breaks  of  Sandy,  Cumberland 
Palls,  Natural  Bridge,  the  High  Bridges,  and 
Dix    River    Development,    the    great    cliffs 
And  mighty  clefte  of  the  Nolin,  Green,  Barren, 
Kentucky,  and  Cumberland  Rivers;   old 
Federal   Hill,   the  Lincoln   Birthplace  Farm, 
Davis  Memorial,  Reelfoot  Lake,  and  the 
Kentticky  Dam  on  the  Lower  Tennessee. 
A  State  where  but  the  few  are  very  rich,  and 
There  be,  always,  the  patriotic  poor. 
A  region  of  varieties  Infinite, 
Once    the    Indian    Hunting    and    Trading 

Ground. 
Kentucky,  the  fifteenth  State  of  the  Union. 
And  the  fifteenth  star  In  Old  Glory's  blue. 
Kentucky,  during  the  era  of  her 
Exploration  and  settlement,  as  well 
As  thru  the  Internecine  conflict  of 
The  Fateful   Sixties— the  stage  and   setting 
For  the  most  tragic  and  ensanguined  strife. 
Whereby  she  came  to  be  o'er -qualified 
To  bear  the  name  so  long  ascribed  to  her — 
And  known  to  all— "The  Dark  and  Bloody 

Ground." 
Kentucky,  with  her  wealth  of  waterways. 
In  mileages  of  navigable  streams. 
Standing  as  first  among  and  in  the  States. 
The  scene  of  feuds,  historic,  but  outworn. 
A  land,  with  lonely  trails  to  highways  grown. 
And  famed  for  letters  and  the  graciovis  arts. 
And   tho  rhe  hath   her   lacks   and   laga.   all 
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Under   the   lamps   of   progress,  must   need* 
yield. 
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growtng  and  maturtng  eropa;  aim  «e«9» 

land*. 
Wll^  UafagM  t>>*t  bold  th«  lun  at  baf 

,  crtmaon  dMpa  of  doc«ood  aad  lumae. 
gum  and  a«b.  tn  autumii't  prima.  unlM 
Wlt|)   wondroua   linu  and   buaa  oX   mapU. 
b««cb. 
cbaatnut.  poplar,  laaaafraa.  and  otber 
Dac(duoua  trM«  and  ahruba  (accented  by 
•meralds  of  pine  and  cedar  growtba). 
'asbion  and  create  flaming  moaalca. 
tapMtrlaa    and  oriental  rvigs. 
Ictinai  and  rarlety  unmatcbed: 
Olo  •Ifylng  tbua.  tbe  grore  and  foreat. 
WU  I  geeae  are  nylng  aouthward.  now.  to  aeek 
Th€  wanner  tonea  In  which  to  play  and  faed: 
Again  In  perfect  V't.  honking,  flying. 

Llrelaaa  wtnga.  high  o'er  tbe  cooUng  Unda. 
At   aat  cornea  winter  with  Ita  beautiful 
Aujterttlea  of  naked  hUl  and  Tale. 

,  mountains  climbing  skyward  In  the  cold: 
An4  atraama.  uncounted,  flowing  to  the  sea 
whole  oft  rot>ed  In  white:  and  the  grim 
northwlnd 
Stnklng  the  dlrgea  of  the  dying  year. 
Th<  ae  are  soma  featurea  of  the  seasons  four 
their  Kentucky   wont   and  countenance. 

t  la  Kentucky?     An  aggregation 
men  and  women  of  unstudied  and 

faults  and  robust  rlrtues: 
of  sentiment  all  compact,  a  race 
llorloua  heritages  and  grave 

ibUltlaa.  and  which  la  not 
good — nor.  yet.  too  bad— but  a  fair  mean 
makaa   for  aympathy.   and   light   and 
charm. 

^1  a  place  where  there  Is  reverence 

womanhood,  and  womanhood  Is  worthy 
everence:  where  courage,  skill,  and  daring 
manly  traits  which  are  Idealised, 
always  there  have  been   thoae  to  bear 
tlMm 
:b«  taoM  MTtaln  and  pronounced  degree, 
(d  Kentucky  I  the  land  of  Teaterday 
Tomorrow;     erstwhile    the    enchanted 
r«*lm 

and  "My  Old  Kentucky  Home": 
of  aunahlne  and  shadow;  of  Joy 
sorrow:  of  song  and  revelry:  of 

an4  tears:  of  travail  and  sacrifice. 
Oeibaemanaa  sprinkled  here  and  there: 
haunt  of  pleaaure  and  the  thorobrtd: 
ataga  of  eloquence,  valor,  and  nal: 
rare  product  of  a  freedom-loving  folk: 
nother    whoa*    children,    at    home    and 
abroad. 

her   in   strength   and   noanner   unsur- 
pasacdl 

Wtakt  la  Kentucky?     A  bloom  and  fragrance; 
A  t  axne.  a  song,  an  idea  and  aymbol: 
A  f  rayT.  a  rlalon.  and  a  revelation: 
A  «  ream,  an  epitome  and  pageant: 

a  torch  In  time  of  darkneaa; 
A  UXto  tar,  and  a  pillar  and  a  cloud: 
A  1  Must  ot  (alth  and  hope,  and  a  rainbow; 
A  I  WMtbacy  and  a  benediction ! 
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Abroad 


KXTINaiON  OP  RXMARKB 

or 

HON.  ALEXANDER  WILEY 

IN  THl  SKNATK  OF  THl  UNITED  8TAT1S 

Friday.  June  4  ileoialativ^  day  of 
Tuesday.  June  D .  1948 

Mr  WILEY.  Mr.  President.  In  recent 
months  I  have  made  numerous  sugges- 
tions for  shipment  by  plane  of  American 
newspapers  and  magazines  abroad.  In 
this  connection  there  has  come  to  my 
attention  a  letter  to  the  editor  of  the  New 
York  Times  from  Mr.  Langdon  P.  Mar- 
vin. Jr..  which  Is  right  along  the  lines 
of  my  own  recommendation. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  Mr  Marvin's  letter  be  printed  In  the 
Appendix  of  the  Ricord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rxcoio, 
as  follows: 
8f«»*dii«o    thk    PaiMTTo    WoaD— Low    Povtai. 

Ratb.  AnrpukNi  Dklivbst  Askko  To  SntB 

PuaucATioirs  AaaoAO 
To  the  FjWToa  or  tkx  Nrw  ToaK  Tnta . 

A  loug  time  ago  Benjamin  Franklin,  with 
the  authority  of  long  experience  In  both  pub- 
Ilahlng  and  government,  wrote:  "When  truth 
and  error  have  fair  play,  the  former  Is  al- 
ways an  overmatch  for  the  latter."  Our  Oov- 
ernment  la  applying  the  wladom  at  this  state- 
ment in  Ita  current  programa  for  apreading 
American  Ideas  abroad.  Thu  next  year  our 
Government  may  be  spending  over  $50,000.- 
000  for  International  Information  and  edu- 
cational programs.  Including  the  much-<lla- 
cuaaed  Voice  of  America 

I  am  In  favor  of  having  the  Govamment 
enlist  the  further  support  of  private  clttams. 
especially  American  writers  and  publishers. 
Lets  add  the  private  pen  to  the  Govern- 
ment's voice. 

Years  ago  Congrcaa  gavo  publlahers  Ttry 
low  (second  claas)  mall  rates  within  thu 
country,  in  order  that  the  greater  circula- 
tion of  printed  matter  would  create  bigger 
btialneea  and  greater  unity.  Why  wouldn't 
It  now  be  an  excellent  thing  to  spread  the 
printed  word  at  low  ratea  still  further— t»y 
airplane  throughout  the  world? 

TALCS  or  PLAM 

Such  a  plan  would  have  a  tfoubla  value: 
It  would  g^ve  Individuals  •varywbare  the 
opportunity  to  read,  cheaply  and  raadUy.  th« 
producu  of  the  American  free  praas.  and  thaaa 
private  publlcatlona  weoUl  b*  lMa  Miipacted 
abroad  of  being  propfiida  tban  voold 
Government  materlaU. 

It  would  give  our  bard-prsaaed  air  line  fly- 
ing abroad  a  new  source  of  revenue,  which 
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lUtftn,  m  MIM  iMlUllvai  i>r  •>  i«i!uHf  ;w«jr* 
tial,  cf  wMMtw  IM  or  ilM  mlfHI  waul. 

Tba  b«al«  aulMaflfUMi  prtM  of  the  magi> 
alM,  piua  a  lew  alMMU  iMrM  uf.  as*. 
II  eenu  for  M«h  4  ouii«M,  wowi  Im  paM 
in  by  the  luUa«  tliumi  to  hU  total  peat 
oSm,  whsnee  tlM  Wfty  would  be  furwardsd 
or  balanced,  thfaufil  m»f>eatabiuhed  poatal 
•iunnela.  to  tile  Onltad  Atates  Foat  OMea, 
which  In  turn  would  oontact  tha  publiahtr 
and  arrange  to  receive  from  him  regularly 
tba  daairad  periodical,  which  would  then  be 
haatftad  by  the  United  States  Post  OfBce  on 
t>oard  an  airplane  flown  abroad,  unloaded  by 
the  Italian  poet  ofBce.  and  Anally  delivered 
throxigh  the  regular  mall  channels  to  the 
Italian  citizen. 

The  difference  between  the  air-transport 
rate  charged  to  the  subscribers  by  the  United 
States  Poat  OfBce  and  what  the  latter  would 
actually  have  to  pay  the  air  linea  to  CArry 
thoae  periodicals  would  have  to  be  paid  by 
the  Government. 

The  procedure  wotild  simply  Xm  reversed 
in  tbe  case  of  Americans  wishing  to  sub- 
scrltM  to  foreign  publications. 

wxw  Busunn  bzm 

I  am  aure  thia  plan  would  create  a  lot 
of  new  buaineaa.  At  present  the  foreign 
air  ratea  are  Just  as  high  for  publlcatlona 
as  for  individual  letters.  An  Internationally 
minded  citizen  of.  for  example.  Italy  now 
would  have  to  pay  11.30  for  alr-mall  poataga 
alone  for  a  single  Issue  of  an  American  maga- 
Bine  or  paper  weighing  4  ounces,  and  I  think 
he  would  more  likely  become  a  subscriber 
if  he  had  to  pay  only  15  centa.  And  theae 
ratea  should  be  reduced  still  further  when 
the  cargo  builds  up. 

The  Government  would  be  buUding  up 
the  foreign  sale  of  our  publications  not  only 
by  lu  low  air  rates  but  also  by  the  con- 
venience of  having  each  local  poat  oOc* 
abroad  become  a  subacrlptlon  center  for  any 
American  publisher,  and  of  having  the  in- 
ternational poatal  channels  become  a  reli- 
able disUlbutlon  agency.  This  arrangement 
would  certainly  help,  alnce  few  American 
publUhers    have    agenta    abroad. 

It  U  dilBcult  to  eatlmate  how  much  busi- 
neaa  would  t>e  generated  by  this  system,  but 
a  glance  at  the  current  flow  of  publications 
by  surface  ahlpa  prompta  me  to  hazard  a 
gXMM  that,  if  all  major  counUlea  were  aerved. 
aevcral  milUon  ton-mUea  a  year  of  new  air 
traflic  might  l>e  built  up.  Thu  approachea 
the  present  volume  of  all  international  air 
maU  and  would  t>e  a  significant  addition  to 
publlahers'  circulation  and  to  alr-ltne  rev- 
enue. Further,  It  would  be  a  good  inveat- 
ment  for  tbe  Government  In  (a)  apread- 
ing the  gospel  of  freedom  and  democracy 
abroad,  and  (b)  helping  to  build  up  a  fleet 
of  overseas  air  transports  which  would  be  a 
good  resenre  for  the  military 

The  Poat  OfBce  Department  has  Just  started 
an  International  air  parcel  post  aervlce  to 
expedite  the  shipment  of  relief  parceU  and 
psraonal  cffecu  oTeracas.  and  I  t>elleve  the 
above  plan  relating  to  newspapers  and  perl- 
odicaU  would  be  another  constructive  step 
for  our  Government  to  take.  While  thU 
Idea  ta  not  now  an  oOclal  plan  of  the  Post 
OfBce  Department,  it  U  In  the  back  of  the 
mind  of  Paul  Aiken,  the  Assistant  Poat- 
master  General,  who  would.  I  am  sure,  ap- 
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C««r«"  Mill  Nal  L«t  tita  Houihif  Bill 
DU 

IXTENBION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  FRANCIS  J.  BfYERS 

or  PCMMaTLVANIA 

IN  THl  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  June  4  (legislative  day  of 
Tuesday.  June  1).  1948 

Mr.  MYERS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Ricord  an  editorial 
entitled  "Congress  must  not  let  the 
Housing  bill  die."  published  in  The  Phil- 
adelphia Inquirer. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
ms  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the,  Recokd, 
as  follows: 

CXtNOUSa  MUST  HOT  LTT  THE  HOUSING  BILL  DIX 

OmtaBlOfi  of  any  provision  for  alleviating 
t^•  boualng  ahorUge  la  by  far  the  worst 
feature  of  the  whltUed-down  "must"  lUt 
of  leglalaUon  to  be  pasaed  by  Oongreae  be- 
fore it  adjourns. 

The  Nation's  need  for  housing  speaks  for 
ttaelf.  through  high  prices,  the  virtual  dla- 
tic*  of  rental  space,  doubling  up  of 
and  the  existence  of  trailer  camps 

many  cltJee.     All   the  arguments   and 

pressuree  o*  the  real  estate  lobby  cannot 
dispel  tbe  tinpleasant  fact  that  there  is  a 
riwrtage. 

Congreea  had  It  in  Its  power — and  still 
has — to  do  something  toward  solving  the 
problem  More  than  6  weeks  ago.  the  Senate 
pMssd  the  Taft-Hlender-Wagner  long  range 
bwlim  bUl.  which  aimed  at  spurring  the 
construction  of  16,000,000  new  housing  units 
over  the  next  10  years. 

That  the  House  has  done  nothing  about 
the  measure  since  then  la  a  tribute  to  lU 
stubbomnssB.  but  not  to  its  wllllngnesa  to 
eome  to  grips  with  a  national  need.  Be- 
cauae  of  their  oppoeltion  to  the  public  hous- 
ing feature,  a  relatively  few  men  have 
Mocked  the  leglalatlon.  even  though  It  con- 
tains many  necessary  Inducements  for  con- 
tinuing private  building. 

Attacks  on  the  modest  public  housing 
provision  gloss  over  the  fact  that  present 
high  prices  of  homes  put  them  out  of  reach 
of  large  numtjers  of  families.  Including  those 
of  veterans.  Opponents  of  any  Federal  low- 
coat  housing  program  refuse  to  acknowledge 
the  effects  of  the  wartime  halt  In  construc- 
tion on  the  Nation's  hoiuUig  requlremenU. 
It  would  take  but  a  few  hours  of  Ck)n- 
grsaa'  remaining  time  to  complete  action 
on  a  houalng  program.  All  that  la  needed 
la  a  decUlon  to  face  the  problem.  The 
leaders  of  Congreaa  should  decide  without 
further  delay  that  they,  and  the  Nation, 
cannot  afford  to  let  the  houalng  UU  die. 


HON.  WILLIAM  UNGIR 
IN  nw  mmn  or  im  fffm^  vt  Atw 

FfMtV,  /VIM  4  il09i9Mi9f  i»V  0/ 
TuPnHiy,Jun§  t),  fMl 

Mr  I.ANOIII,  Mr  rittUkml,  T  Mk 
unfthiriiouR  eonaant  te  hava  prinlad  \n  iha 
niMis  an  artJcJe  onimed  "Orowlh  of  Tn. 
duatrUl  Monopoly."  wrlilan  by  Mwauli 
Chllda  and  puollahod  tn  th«  JourBM  oC 
OomiMrofl  o(  May  1. 1941. 

Thoro  boinf  no  obiooUoR.  tht  luriicU 
wM  ordwtd  to  bt  prinud  In  lh»  Raooffs. 
M  fullowa; 

WASHtMOTON   CAI.UMa 

(By  Marqula  Ohtlda) 
Mowm  or  fwsuaTtiAL  MONoaoiT 
The  vlittor  from  Mara— and  If  w«  accept 
the  word  of  our  more  romantic  sclantlsts.  ba 
may  be  here  any  day  now— Is  bound  to  And 
many  pu«tllng  contradictions  on  oiu  troubled 
planet.  Here  In  tbe  United  Slates,  he  U 
cerUln  to  be  confused  by  itie  way  in  which 
the  word  "monopoly"  Is  bandied  back  and 
forth. 

It  flgtires  largely  In  the  drive  for  restrictive 
labor  leglalatlon.  The  National  Association 
of  Manufacturers  la  spending  a  great  deal  of 
money  on  advertisemenU  hitting  at  Industry- 
wide bargaining.  The  public  Is  being  told 
that  this  Is  a  monopoly  of  a  little  clique  of 
labor  leadera. 

But,  curiously  enough,  at  the  same  time  we 
find  the  NAM  growing  red  In  the  face  with 
anger  at  anyone  who  dares  to  say  that 
monopoly  in  the  ownership  of  business  is 
growing  at  a  new  and  accelerated  pace.  It 
U  only  left-wingers  and  coUectlvists  who 
would  dare  to  say  such  a  thing. 

Specifically,  Earl  Bunting,  head  of  NAM, 
attacks  a  report  Issued  by  the  Federal  Trade 
Commiaalon.  Now  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission Is  a  respectable  old-line  agency  that 
existed  long  before  the  New  Deal  was  ever 
heard  of.  Yet  Biintlng  Interprets  the  report 
as  sinister  evidence  that  the  FTC  has  been 
captured   by   left-wingers. 

The  NAM  president  has  chosen  an  odd  way 
to  refute  the  PTC  report  on  the  growth  of 
monopoly.  He.  or  hU  economisU  for  him, 
takes  the  number  of  corporations  that  have 
been  absorbed  by  merger  since  1940  and  com- 
pares It  with  the  total  numt)cr  of  business 
firms.  Thus  he  reaches  the  conclusion  that, 
at  this  rate,  it  would  take  a  thousand  years 
to  monopolize  American  Industry  and  there- 
fore we  are  perfectly  safe. 

In  BO  doing,  he  Ignores  the  major  conclu- 
aion  of  the  report.  That  was  the  fact  that 
the  1 .800  companies  which  were  merged  with 
larger  companies  represented  5  percent  of 
the  total  value  of  all  manufacturing  corpo- 
raUons  Most  of  those  mergers  took  place 
In  the  last  2  or  3  years. 

The  toul  number  of  companies  Is  not  the 
Important  point.  The  Important  point  Is 
that  6  percent,  which  Is  not  to  be  derided 
as  the  bogey  of  left-wUigera  and  coUectlviata. 
Five  percent  is  a  sizable  chunk  of  our  econ- 
omy. The  threat  of  merger  and  absorption 
is  a  very  real  one  to  thousands  of  smaller 
buslnaaaaa  throughout  the  country. 

Name-calling  is  so  silly  and  futile.  It  Is 
always  the  last  resort  of  a  man  with  a  bad 
case  or  a  bad  conscience. 

Senator  Josiph  C.  O'Mahowtt,  of  Wyo- 
ming. Is  no  left-winger.  He  has  been  fighting 
for  the  past  10  yews  to  keep  the  free  enter- 
prise system  free  by  keeping  It  competitive. 
Be  has  had  the  courage  to  say  that  the  giant 
oorporatlons   are   in  reality   coUecUviam— « 
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II  UunKiisa  la  |Oliif  io  nHtuk  iha  tabor 
■onopoly  bf  iuw,  ••  wa  nam  waitu,  mail 
OoAffraM  «-•'••<■«  vtry  wall  iKiior*  ihs  mo« 
nopoiy  I  (•  111  maii)f  tisioa  ut  buau 

naaa.  Tii»i«  •>>«ma  to  me  to  be  Utile  point 
in  anuiita  wltii-h  monopoly  oame  Arst, 
Induatry^wido  bMKaiiiing  may  have  grown 
up  bacauae  of  the  txlstenca  of  Industry-wide 
trade  asaoclatlona  and  industry-wide  prire- 
liking.  But  Uke  the  argunMiil  over  which 
came  first,  the  chicken  or  the  egg.  tbie  la 
Irrelevant. 

"Now  U  the  time,"  aald  NAM  President 
Bunting,  "to  clean  out  the  system-changers 
from  the  temple  of  government."  As  Sena- 
tor O'Mahonit  Bees  It,  the  system -changera 
are  those  who  would  monopolize  all  buslneae 
and  thereby  prepare  the  way  for  the  all- 
dominant  state. 


Federal  Science 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LEVERETT  SALTONSTALL 

or  UASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  8TATBS 

Friday,  June  4  (legislative  day  of 
Tuesday.  June  1),  1948 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  edi- 
torial entitled  "Federal  Science."  pub- 
lished In  the  New  York  Times  of  June  4, 
1948. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

FCDIXAL   SCIENC* 

Last  year  the  President  vetoed  a  National 
Science  Poundatlou  bill  because  It  would 
have  set  up  a  Government-supported  auton- 
omous research  organization  responsible  to 
no  one  but  itself.  Heeding  his  objection. 
Senator  Sioth.  of  New  Jersey.  Introduced  in 
this  Congress  a  new  bill  which,  though  not 
all  that  It  should  be.  was  approved  by  the 
Senate  on  May  5.  Will  It  be  passed  by  the 
House?     The  prospect  Is  not  bright. 

With  the  example  of  what  Dr.  Vannevar 
Bush's  Office  of  Scientific  Reaearch  and  De- 
velopment accomplished  during  the  war.  the 
demand  for  a  National  Science  Foundation 
acquired  strength.  The  Army,  the  Navy,  sci- 
entists as  a  claas  were  all  for  Government- 
financed  research,  and  the  statUtics  sup- 
ported them.  From  l»3a  to  1»48  the  amount 
of  money  spent  or  appropriated  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government  for  research  Increased  from 
#68^0,000  to  (825.000,000.  Industry  also  In- 
civaaed  tu  expenditures  for  research  during 
this  period.  Thotigh  the  dUUnctlon  between 
theoretical  and  applied  research  ta  no  longer 
aharp.  much  of  our  engineering  has  come  ottt 
of  theoretical  research  that  htd  no  practical 
end  in  view.    For  all  the  progreee  we  have 
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In  thcorttlcal  actenee.  It  ii  still  tru* 
thai  up  to  tb*  outbreaX  of  the  war  we  w«r« 
dep  indent  on  Kurop«  for  tboa*  Marching  In* 
qui'lM  that  gave  us  ths  atomlo  bomb.  J«t 
pro  >ulBlon.  supersonic  planas,  synthetic  rlta- 
mlqs  and  hormones.    We  have  scraped  the 

,  of  the  barrel  (or  unutilized  principles. 
to  sclentUlcallj  paralyzed.  The  time 
haaj  coma  for  us  to  Invent  otir  own  theories 
If  ue  are  to  retain  the  leadership  that  we 
ha\  e  won  In  technology,  if  we  are  to  exploit 
mek  nee  and  engineering  even  more  assldu- 
OUi  ly  than  we  did  through  the  Office  of  Scl- 
ent iflc  Research  and  Development.  This 
W01  lid  be  the  primary  function  of  a  National 
Sell  nee  Foundation. 
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Tbc  Taft-Hartley  Law 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  IRViNG  M.  IVES 

or  mw  TOBK 
THB  SKNATK  OP  THK  UNTTED  STATES 

Fridau,  June  4  (legislative  day  0/ 
Tuesday.  June  i>.  194i 

ir.  rVES.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unani- 
consent  to  have  inserted  In  the 
X  of  the  Record  an  editorial  en- 
titled 'The  Taft-Hartley  Law,"  published 
In  ;odays  New  York  Times.  It  Is  an  ex- 
cel ent  resume  of  the  way  In  which  the 
Ta  t- Hartley  Act  ha.s  operated  up  to  the 
pn  sent  time.  The  editorial  Is  brief  and 
concise  in  every  serise  of  the  word.  I 
ho  )e  It  will  be  read  by  every  Meml)er  of 
Coigress  who  Is  interested  in  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Act  and  the  manner  in  which  it 
rorklng. 

'  "here  t>eing  no  objection,  the  editorial 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
follows : 

THE  TArr-HA«TL£T   LAW 

'  "be  Joint  Congressional  Committee  on 
Lapor-lianagement  Relations,  which  has 
•ODducting  hearings  for  the  past  week 
on  proposed  amendments  to  the 
t-Hartley  law.  has  voted  not  to  recom- 
txukad  any  changee  at  the  present  seaekMi. 
Th  It  means  that  In  all  probability  It  will  not 
reopened  before  1949. 
'  "his  seems  like  a  reasonable  and  Intelll- 
gei  t  decision.  Tbe  Labor-Management  Re- 
tot  ons  Act  was  passed  over  the  President's 
Tef>  on  June  22.  1947.  but  Its  provisions  did 
become  fully  effective  until  August  22. 
has  thus  been  In  existence  less  than  10 
m<  nths.  which  la  a  very  short  time  for  ad- 
]iatm<-nt  to  a  new  pattern  of  labor-manage- 
BM  nt  relationships.  Only  one  change  with 
a  r  sesonable  chance  of  adoption  had  actually 
rei  ched  the  point  of  being  Introduced  In  the 
fojm  of  a  bill.  This  Is  the  proposal,  spon- 
soiBd  by  Representative  Landis  and  Senator 
Hn  •.  to  abolish  the  polls  now  required  before 
•Biployer  and  a  union  may  enforce  the 
requiring  union  membership  of  all 
with  more  than  30  days'  serrlce. 
lo  lectolatlon  as  far-reaching,  as  contro- 
9m  Btal.  and  contalnlnff  so  many  clauses  re- 
^  trtng  Interpretation  at  the  hands  of  Its 
•tf  Dtnlatratlve  agency  and  the  courts  as  the 
Ta  rt>Bartley  Act  could  avoid  running  Into  a 
ret '  snags  and  raising  questions  as  to  the 
prtictlcal  applicability  of  some  of  lt«  pro- 
visions. But  the  Labor  Relations  Act  has 
advantage  over  previous  legislation  of  its 
even  In  that  respect.  This  Is  to  be 
fo^nd  In  the  fact  that  It  provided  for  tbe 
Ing  up  of  the  Joint  committee  of  Con- 
referred  to  as  the  "watch- 
es a  contlnuinc  body 
with  following  tbe  piogieea  of  the 
and  considering  at  regtilar  Inter- 
vals propoeals  for  correcting  werikneesce  that 


might  reveal  themselves  In  operation.  The 
provision  for  union-shop  elections  la  a  typi- 
cal example. 

ThU  section  has  shown  signs  of  being  un- 
worluble  as  It  stands,  and  it  seems  probable 
that,  whether  the  Ives-Landls  proposal  Is 
ultimately  accepted  or  not.  It  will  be  modi- 
fled.  Other  questions  that  have  arisen  are: 
Does  the  slowness  of  Labor  Board  procedure 
Indicate  that  enforcement  of  labor  law 
should  be  shifted  to  the  courU?  What  Is  to 
be  done  to  eliminate  present  strife  over  wel- 
fare funds?  Should  the  "national  emer- 
gency" sections  be  extended  to  cover  the 
railroads  as  well  as  other  industries?  The 
section  most  likely  to  go  overboard  first  when 
the  streamlining  of  the  legislation  begins  Is 
the  one  banning  expenditures  by  unions  In 
connection  with  election  campaigns.  A  Fed- 
eral court  has  turned  thumbs  down  on  this 
provision.  The  issue  of  Induatry-wtde  bar- 
gaining and  Indtistry-wlde  strikes  shows 
signs  of  being  still  very  much  alive,  as  does 
that  of  the  non-Communist  alBdavit.  Most 
of  the  important  union  leaders  have  now 
compiled  with  the  provision  of  the  law  that 
such  affidavits  must  be  submitted.  Like  the 
expenditure  section,  this  provision  has  yet 
to  be  passed  upon  by  the  Supreme  Court,  but 
on  April  13  a  special  Federal  court  ruled  that 
the  Government  was  not  exceeding  its  au- 
thority in  requiring  union  officers  to  swear 
that  they  are  not  Communists  as  a  condition 
to  using  the  facilities  of  the  NLRB. 

One  thing,  at  least,  about  the  Taft-Hartley 
Act  Is  clear  even  now  beyond  question.  There 
is  nothing  In  Its  record  after  10  months  of 
operation,  actual  or  Indicated,  to  Justify  ^ven 
faintly  the  dire  prophecies  of  Its  extreme 
critics,  outside  or  Inside  the  Government. 
The  favorite  plaint  of  union  leaders  was  that 
the  measure  represented  slave-labor  legisla- 
tion Union  membership  has  not  fallen  off, 
but  has  Increased,  since  enactment  of  the 
law.  and  if  the  latter  has  curtailed  "the  right 
to  strike"  this  la  not  evident  In  the  statistics 
on  lalx>r  disputes  or  the  number  of  man- 
days  Idle  resulting  therefrom.  At  the  present 
time  there  Is  some  reason  *  >  think  that  both 
these  totals  will  be  at  least  as  high  for  1948 
as  for  1947.  If  not  higher.  And.  as  every 
newspaper  reader  Is  aware.  It  has  not  mili- 
tated against  the  success  of  the  big  unions 
In  obtaining  further  wage  Increases. 

The  performance  of  this  act  Is  equally  a 
rebuff  to  President  Truman,  who  professed 
to  see  no  good,  and  great  harm,  in  Its  enact- 
ment. Among  the  sections  which  the  Presi- 
dent raked  fore  and  aft  in  his  veto  message 
a  year  ago  were  those  covering  strikes  In  key 
Industries — strikes  threatening  the  health 
and  safety  of  the  community.  Yet  It  was 
these  sections  that  he  called  Into  use  with 
such  success  when  John  L.  Lewis  took  his 
men  out  of  the  coal  mines  and  started  once 
more  the  grim  business  of  starving  the  Na- 
tion's economy  Into  submlaalon  to  his  de- 
mands. They  also  strengthened  the  Presi- 
dent's hand  In  dealing  with  the  three  rail- 
road brotherhoods  that  sought  to  emulate 
Mr.  Lewis  last  month.  The  achievement  of 
the  measure  In  this  vital  sphere  alone  would 
be  sufficient.  In  our  opinion,  far  more  than 
to  outweigh  the  comparatively  few  and  minor 
ahortcomlngs  that  It  has  revealed  to  dato. 


G>unterattack  Attacks  MisreprescntatioQs 
•f  Mundt-NixoD  Bill 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHARLES  J.  KERSTEN 

or  wiacoMaiH 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RXPRSSKNTA-nVSS 

Friday,  June  4.  1948 

Mr.    KERSTEN    of    Wisconsin.      Mr. 
Speaker.  I  wish  to  Include  in  my  remarlcs 


an  analysis  of  the  Mundt-Nixon  bill  and 
a  reference  to  some  of  the  misrepre- 
sentations that  are  made  about  It. 
Following  is  the  article: 

(Prom  special  supplement  with  May  28  issue 
of  Counteratuck— Pacts  To  ComtMt  Com« 
munlsm ) 

What's  TatTX  and  What's  Falsi  About  th« 
MulfOT-NixoN  Bill 

There's  such  a  profusion  of  Communist 
lying  about  the  Mundt-Nlzon  bill  that 
Counteratuck  herewith  gives  Its  suiwcrib- 
ers  the  plain  facts. 

Part  1,  below,  summarizes  main  features 
of  bill  In  form  In  which  It  was  amended 
on  floor  of  House,  passed,  and  sent  to  Senate, 
where  It  Is  now. 

Part  2  deals  with  some  lies  at>out  the  bill. 

PAST   1.   WHAT'S  TXtnt 

Section  1  consists  of  one  sentence:  '•This 
act  may  t>e  cited  as  tbe  'Subversive  Activities 
Control  Act.  1948.*" 

Section  2  presents  the  findings  of  Con- 
gress regarding  the  nature  of  totalitarian 
dictatorships,  tbe  existence  of  "a  world  Com- 
munist movement "  that  la  directed  "by  the 
Communist  dictatorship  of  a  foreign  coun- 
try," the  fact  that  this  dictatorship  has  set 
up  In  various  countries  "political  organl- 
ratlons"  that  conspire  to  overhrow  existing 
governments,  and  the  fact  that  "the  recent 
successes  of  Communist  methods  In  other 
countries  present  a  clear  and  present  danger 
to  the  security  of  the  United  States  and 
make  It  necesaary  that  Congress  enact  appro- 
priate legislation." 

This  finding  of  Congress  isn't  binding  on 
the  courts,  but  it  does  create  a  presumption, 
to  which  the  couru  will  give  weight. 

Section  3  defines  terms  used  In  bill,  mainly 
"Communist  political  organization"  and 
"Communist-front  organization"  (spelled 
without  'capitals). 

A  "Communlat  political  organization"  U 
one  which  hss  some  of  the  usual  character- 
istics of  a  political  party  and  which  la  con- 
trolled by  "the  foreign  government  or  for- 
eign governmental  or  political  organization" 
that  directs  the  "world  Communist  move- 
ment." as  stated  In  section  2.  In  order  to 
decide  whether  an  organization  Is  so  con- 
trolled, the  Attorney  General  and  the  courts 
are  to  bear  some  or  all  of  10  considerations  In 
mind. 

One  of  these  considerations  Is  "the  extent 
to  which  Its  policies"  are  based  on  those  "of 
the  foreign  government  or  foreign  govern- 
mental or  political  organization."  Another 
consideration  is  "the  extent  to  which  it  re- 
ceives financial  or  other  aid"  from  the  same 
government  or  organization.  Still  another, 
"the  extent  to  which  It  aends  members  or 
representatives  to  any  foreign  country  for 
instruction  or  training  in  the  principles,  poli- 
cies, strategy,  or  tactics  of  such  world  Com- 
munist movement." 

Eight  of  the  10  "considerations"  are  so 
framed  that  they  cant  possibly  apply  to  any 
party  except  one  controlled  by  Moscow.  The 
remaining  two  "conalderatlons"  (stated  In 
subsections  O  and  I)  might  also  apply  to 
one  or  more  small  leftist  parties,  which  have 
only  a  few  hundred  or  a  few  thousand 
members.  But  such  parties  are  entirely  safe, 
because  they  don't  come  under  any  of  the 
eight  other  considerations,  such  as  getting 
directives  from  Moscow,  getting  aid  from 
there,  or  sending  meml>ers  there  for  train- 
ing. So  it's  obvious  that  they  are  not  con- 
trolled by  "the  foreign  government  or  for- 
eign governmental  or  political  organization" 
that  directs  the  "world  Communist  move- 
ment." And  they  couldn't  be  so  adjudged 
in  court. 

Only  a  party  controlled  by  Moscow  has 
anything  to  fear  from  the  definition  of  a 
"Communist  political  organization." 

A  "Com umnist- front  organization"  Is  any 
organization,  except  a  political  party,  of 
which  this  Is  true:  "It  is  under  the  control 
of  a  Communist  political  organization."     Or 
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"!t  Is  primarily  operated  for  tbe  purpoee  of 
giving  aid  and  support  to  a  Communist  po- 
litical organization,  a  Communist  foreign 
government,  or  the  world  Communist  move- 
ment referred  to  In  section  2."  or  "Its  views 
and  policies  are  in  general  adopted  and  ad- 
vanced t>ecause  such  views  or  poUclee  are 
those  of  a  Communist  political  organzation. 
a  Communist  foreign  government,  or  such 
world  Communist  movement." 

Section  4  prohibits  any  action  to  pro- 
mote tbe  establishment  in  the  United  States 
of  a  toulitariau  dicUtorahlp  that  is  to  be 
conuolled  by  "any  foreign  government,  for- 
eign organization,  or  foreign  individual." 
Violators  may  be  fined  up  to  $10,000,  or  im- 
prisoned for  up  to  10  years,  or  tx>th. 

There's  no  eUtute  ot  limitations  for  of- 
Tcnerie  under  this  section.  A  violator  may 
ne  puniahed  at  any  time,  no  matter  bow  re- 
mote. Reason  for  this  provlaion  is  that 
crUnes  of  some  Communist  letulers  have 
been  discovered  by  the  House  Committee  on 
Un-American  ActlviUee  too  late  tot  punish- 
ment. 

Still  this  provision  ought  to  be  eliminated 
in  Senate.  A  person  shouldn't  he  prosecuted 
in  I9CB  for  a  crime  committed  In  1948.  More- 
over, etich  a  never-ending  threat,  instead  of 
encouraging  people  to  quit  the  Communist 
movement,  will  encourage  them  to  stay  in. 
Why  should  they  quit,  if  they  can  never  es- 
cape the  peril  of  punishment? 

Section  6  provides  that  any  person  who 
has  been  convicted  in  Pederal  court  of  vl- 
oJatlng  section  4  (by  promoting  esUbllsh- 
raent  of  a  totalitarian  dictatorship  under 
foreign  control)  shall  lose  his  citizenship. 

One  of  the  main  witnesses  who  testified 
before  Nixon  subcommittee  In  February  was 
Louis  Waldman.  noted  labor  Itrwyer.  His 
analysis  of  the  Communist  movement,  and 
his  propoeals  for  legislation,  were  more  com- 
prehensive than  those  of  any  other  witness, 
A  number  of  his  suggestions  were  adopted. 
Waldman  urges  elimination  of  the  provision 
for  revocation  of  citlwnshlp.  His  reason  Is 
simple.  As  all  lawyers  know,  Juries  hesitate 
to  convict  If  punlshement  is  very  severe. 
Under  the  present  bill,  a  violator  of  section 
4  may  be  Imprisoned  up  to  10  years.  If  the 
Jury  knows  that  In  addition  to  this,  he  Is 
sure  to  lose  his  citisen&hip,  many  jurors  will 
tie  reluctant  to  convict,  Thla  provision 
should  therefore  be  dropped. 

flaeUon  6  forbids  "any  memlier  of  a  Com- 
BMBftrt  political  organization"  (but  not 
someone  who  Is  only  a  member  of  a  front) 
to  seek  or  accept  any  Pederal  office  or  em- 
ployment without  revealing  that  he  Is  a 
member  of  such  organization.  This  applies 
not  only  to  appointive  but  to  elective  office. 
If  he  already  holds  an  appointive  Govern- 
ment Job,  be  must  resign  within  30  daya 
after  enactment  of  the  bill.  But  if  he  holds  an 
elective  office  he  can  keep  it. 

Also,  every  Government  officer  or  employee 
Is  forbidden  to  employ  anyone  whom  he 
knows  to  be  "a  member  of  a  Communist 
political  organization." 

Section  7  deals  with  passports.  Commu- 
nist agents  move  from  country  to  country. 
To  impede  them,  the  bill  forbids  "any  mem- 
ber of  a  Commutst  political  organization" 
(but  not  a  mere  front  member)  to  apply  for 
a  paacport  or  for  renewal  of  one.  If  he 
already  has  one,  he  can  use  it  for  80  days 
after  enactment  of  the  bill  •  •  •  but  not 
later.  Every  Government  officer  or  employee 
la  forbidden  to  give  such  a  person  a  pass- 
port or  a  renewal  of  one. 

Eectlon  B  requires  "each  Communist  po- 
litical ra^anlzatlon"  and  "each  Communist- 
front  organization"  to  register  with  the 
Attorney  General,  ^vlng  name  and  address 
of  every  officer  during  the  preceding  12 
months,  and  also  making  an  accounting  of 
all  money  received  and  apent  during  that 
period. 

A  "Communist  political  organization"  Is 
moreover  required  to  register  names  and  ad- 
dresses of  all  its  members  during  the  preced- 
ing 12  months. 


But  a  Communist  front  Is  not  required  to 
do  this.  However,  it  must  keep  records  of 
names  and  addresses  of  all  members,  for  Gov- 
ernment inspection. 

Section  9  provides  that  all  registration 
statements  In  the  Att<MTiey  General's  office 
shall  be  open  to  public  Inspection, 

Section  10  makes  it  unlawful  for  anylxxly 
to  remain  a  member  of  an  organization  which 
the  Attorney  General  has  found  to  be  a 
"Communist  political  organization"  but 
which  has  not  registered. 

Section  11  provides  for  'labeling"  the  publi- 
cations and  broadcasts  of  Communist  organ- 
izations. It  requires  that  no  "Communist 
political  organization"  and  no  "Conmiunist- 
Iront  orgnizatlon"  shall  send  through  the 
mails  or  through  any  other  means  of  inter- 
state or  foreign  commerce  "any  publication 
•  •  •  which  Is  intended  to  toe  •  •  • 
circulated  •  •  •  among  two  or  more 
persons,  unless  such  publication  and  any  en- 
velope, wrapper,  or  other  ccmtainer  in  which 
it  is  mailed  or  otherwise  circulated  or  trans- 
mitted bears  the  following,  •  •  •  with 
the  name  of  the  organization  appearing  in 
lieu  of  the  blank:   'Disseminated  by  , 

a  Communist  organization'." 

Similarly,  any  radio  broadcast  must  be  pre- 
ceded with  this:  "The  following  program  is 
sponsored  by  ,  a  Communist  organiza- 

tion." 

Section  12  says  that  II  you  give  money  to  a 
registered  organization,  or  to  one  which  the 
Attorney  General  has  ordered  to  register,  you 
cannot  deduct  the  gift  for  Federal  income- 
tax  purposes.  Also  that  no  such  organiza- 
tion shall  be  exempt  from  Pederal  Income 
tax. 

Section  13  provides  for  Investigation  by  the 
Attorney  General  to  decide  whether  or  not 
an  organization  Is  "a  Communist  political 
organization"  or  a  "Communist-front  organi- 
zation." It  must  get  a  public  hearing  and  It 
"shall  have  the  right  to  present  its  case  by 
oral  or  documentary  evidence,  to  submit  re- 
buttal evidence,  and  to  conduct  •  •  • 
cross-examination." 

Section  14:  If  the  Attorney  General  finds 
that  the  organization  Is  of  a  Communist 
character,  it  may  appeal  to  the  United  States 
Court  of  Appeals  for  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. The  court  may  overrule  the  Attorney 
General  if  his  findings  aren't  supported  by 
the  preponderance  of  the  evidence.  The  de- 
cree of  the  court  shall  be  subject  to  review 
by  the  Supreme  Court. 

But  it  has  been  objected  that  the  Attorney 
General  shouldn't  have  the  double  power  of 
making  the  original  finding  and  ol  prosecut- 
ing violators.  It  would  l>e  t>etter  if  the  find- 
ing were  made  by  an  Independent  board.  But 
tiest  of  all  would  ht  to  have  it  made  by  Fed- 
eral courts.  In  order  to  prevent  delay,  casea 
of  thU  sort  should  get  priority  over  other 
types  of  cases. 

Section  15  prescribes  penalties.  If  an  offi- 
cer of  a  Communist  political  organization 
or  a  front  doesn't  file  a  registration  state- 
ment, or  falsifies  It,  he  shall  be  fined  12.000 
to  $5,000,  or/ and  imprisoned  2  to  5  years. 
Anybody  who  commits  any  other  violation 
of  the  act  for  which  no  penalty  is  provided 
In  this  section  or  In  section  4,  shall  he  fined 
not  more  than  »6.000,  or/and  imprisoned  not 
more  than  2  years. 

The  final  sections,  18  and  17,  are  routine 
legal  provisions. 

PAKT    2.   WHAT  BNT  TBUS 

Suppose  you  owned  a  grocery  or  a  drag 
store,  and  you  vrere  required  by  the  city  or 
the  Sta»e  to  get  a  license,  or  perhaps  to  reg- 
ister your  firm  name  and  the  names  of  c-ffi- 
cers,  etc.  And  suppose  you  disobeyed  this 
law,  and  £s  a  result  you  were  punished. 
Could  you  then  say  that  the  law  outlawed 
yotu-  grocery  or  drug  store?  And  that  it  waa 
driving  you  underground? 

Yet  this  is  exactly  the  contention  of  the 
Communist  Party.  William  Z.  Poster  says: 
"The  national  board  of  the  Communist  Party 
has  definitely  stated  that  it  will  not  register. 
should  the  Mundt  bill  become  law.    Bo  the 


general  effect  of  the  Mundt  bill.  If  finally 
enacted  Into  law,  would  be  to  outlaw  cur 
parly."  In  other  words,  anybody  is  outlawed 
if  he  Is  punished  for  violating  a  law.  This 
asso-tlon  is  fantastic,  but  It  has  l>een  picked 
up  by  many  non-Communists,  some  because 
they  haveat  read  the  Mundt-Nixon  hill, 
others  for  devious  reaaona  of  their  own. 

The  fact  is  plain  that  the  Mundt-Nixon  bill 
doesn't  outlaw  the  Commtuiist  Party,  as  a 
reading  of  the  above  summary  of  the  bill  will 
show. 

Another  Foster  lie  is  that  the  bill  "ouUaws 

(a)  the  disruption  of  trade  and  commerce; 

(b)  the  Incitatlon  of  economic,  social,  and 
racial  strife  and  conflict;  (c)  the  dissemina- 
tion of  propaganda  calculated  to  undermine 
established  government  and  Institutions." 
And  Henry  Wallace,  echoing  Foster,  says  the 
bill  Is  aimed  against  strikes.  There's  noth- 
ing like  this  in  the  hUl. 

In  order  to  scare  unionists  and  liberals, 
the  Communist  Party  has  invented  dozens 
of  lies.  It  says  the  bill  is  an  attempt  "to 
rob  you  of  your  right  to  disagree  with  Gov- 
ernment policies,  yoitt  right  to  advocate 
social -welfare  legislation  or  any  other  re- 
forms. •  •  •  It  la  •  •  •  an  at- 
tempt to  silence  everyone  who  advocates 
peace,  fights  for  civil  rights,  works  for  a 
new  party,  strikes  for  higher  wages,  opposes 
lynching  and  the  poll  tax."  It  would  "pre- 
vent strikes  for  higher  wages  and  better  con- 
ditions." It  would  "prevent  action  to  lower 
prices,  to  control  rents,  to  wipe  out  Jim  Crow 
and  anti-Semitism." 

And  it  would  "destroy  any  organization 
engaging  in  political  action  which  the  At- 
torney General  disapproves."  It  would  de- 
stroy yotu:  freedom  to  cooperate  with  others 
"for  any  reform  the  Attorney  General  doesn't 
approve." 

Perhaps  the  biggest,  slickest  He  of  all  is 
that  if  you  support  "anything  the  Com- 
munists say  they  support  you  can  go  to  Jail." 
This  is  a  falsification  of  what  the  bill  says 
atx3trt  Communist  fronts  (see  the  summary 
of  sec.  3  of  the  bUl).  And  there  isn't  even 
anything  In  the  bill  that  would  put  people 
in  Jail  for  Joining  CommxHiist  fronts. 

When  Commtmists  use  the  Stalin-Hitler 
technique  of  the  big  lie.  the  way  to  fight 
them  Is  by  telling  the  truth.  Read  the  sum- 
mary of  the  bill  again.  Show  it  to  others. 
Ask  Senate  Judiciary  Committee  for  copies 
of  the  bill.  See  for  yourself  how  the  Com- 
munists have  lied  about  it. 

As  a  public  service,  Counterattack  waives 
Its  usual  rule  and  authorises  reproduction 
In  whole  or  part  of  this  sp^lal  supplement. 
Tours  faithfully, 

COtmTEaATTACK. 

Mat  28,  1M8. 


The  Cost  of  Segrcf  ation  b  Lives 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GLEN  H.  TAYLOR 

OF   TOAHO 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATB3 

Friday,  June  4  ^legislative  day  ol 

Tuesday,  June  1) ,  1948 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimouc  consent  to  have  inserted  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Concrisbional 
Record  excerpts  from  an  article  entitled 
"The  Cost  of  Segregation  in  Lives,"  from 
the  S'^uthem  Patriot,  which  Is  published 
at  New  Orleans. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Thz  Con  or  SEcazGATiow  iw  Livi»» 

The  human  victims,  certain  primitive 
peoples  sacrificed   to  their   gods,   were   few 


I 
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Indeid  eomp«r«l  with  the  number  our 
Cbrtitlan  democrstlc  aocletr  McrtflcM  to 
malqtaln  the  color  line. 

CAM*     KISTOST 

Trire«  thousand  »e*en  hundred  and  twenty- 
two  maalaslppl  citizens  dted  without  medl- 
cal  4*r«  In  l»37.     rive  hundred  and  thlrty- 
r  them  had  white  aklns:  3.101  had  black. 
04  every  100  Negro  children  born  In  Ills- 
pi.  only   17  are  given  their  first  spank 
by  d  doctor:    83   are  delivered   by   mldwlvea 
or  without  any  aasUtance. 

Tnere  Is  1  Negro  doctor  to  every  18.537 
persons  In  Mississippi;  the  acceptable 
U  1  doctor  to  every  1.500  persons. 
Mississippi,  some  of  these  problems  are 
ted.  perhaps,  but  they  are  exactly 
tb«  "problem  facing  Negroes  all  over  the 
Bouth.  and  to  soma  degree,  all  over  the 
Natlm:  and  they  are  the  same  problems 
face*  1  by  all  the  people  In  the  South.  Briefly 
■umpi^d  up.  here  Is  the  case  history: 
Those  10  extra  yeart 
The  Negro  death  rate  U  more  than  M 
higher  than  the  white  death  rate, 
mortality  rate  for  Negro  babies  Is  even 
r,  and  for  Negro  mothers,  higher  still, 
the  life  expectancy  of  Negroee  to  10 
years  shorter  than   that  of  white*. 
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9    There  U  a  serlotia  shortage  cf  hospital 
beds   of  all  types  for  the  Negro  population. 
In  IP  States  requiring  segregation  only  Mary- 
and   Mlssciu-1.    both    strictly   speaking 
the  South,  provide  as  many  as  two 
per    thousand    Negro    population — and 
Is  lees  than  half  the  accepted  sundard 
State*  provide  less  than  one-third  the 
and  In  widespread  areas  les.'  than 
tenth  the  nseesaary  beds  are  available 
means  people  are  dying— because  bos- 
beds  say.  "For  white  only  " 
the  South  10.000  to  11.000  Negroes  die  o( 
yearly,  yet  there  are  less  than 
beds    for    their    care.     The    American 
ic  Health  AsaocUtlon  says  that  at  leaat 
beds  for  every  death  from  TB  are  neces- 
to    care    adequately    for    tbU    disease, 
means  10  to  25.000  are  needed.     The 
U  similar  in  regard  to  faculties  for 
t  care  and  the  mentally  111. 
where  hoepltal  facilities  for  Negroea 
are   available    they    are   luually    of    Inferior 
qua  ity.     A  private  room,  for  example.  Is  vir- 
tue, ly  unobtainable.     Furthermore.  In  many 
bo*  iltals  where  a  Negro  u  admitted  as  a  pa- 
tiec  t.  the  doctor  of  bis  choice.  If   be  U  a 
Neco.  U  not  aUowed  to  treat  him.     In  Mto- 
■laeippl.  for  example.  In  IMO  there  were  no 
rn  boepttals  where  a  Negro  physician 
take   his   patients,  and   aa  far   as   we 
that  U  the  case  today.     A  correspond- 
sltustion  prevails  Ia  many  of  the  other 
ern  States.     Bven  In  cltle*  like  Atlanta 
Richmond,  where  medical  colleges  have 
eonkrol  over  large  public  wards  of  local  bos- 
|>ltils.   Negro   physicians   are   not   permitted 
to  ^rtlclpate  m  their  programe. 

There    u   a   critical   shortage   of   Necro 

dentists,     nurses,     medical     social 

ers.  and  laboratory  tecbnlclana.  which 

tbutea  boavUy  to  the  high  rate  of  Negro 

lity      Th;s  reatilU  largely  from  the  pot- 

of  virtually  etrery  medical  school  In  the 

I  ted     State*     which     t>ar     Negroe*    from 
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aad  and  shocking  state  of  health  In 
South  ts  not  limited  to  tu  Negro  cltl- 


lA  seven  Southern  States— Virginia.  North 
Caiaima.  South  Carolina.  Georgia.  Florida. 
Arfeanaaa.  and  Louisiana — more  than  half  of 
the  X  young  people — In  tb*  prime  of  life — 
vet  I  unable  to  meet  the  minimum  physical 
•nc  mental  requirements  for  military  serv- 
ice In  every  Scuthern  State  at  least  40 
yarwut  of  the  men  examined  for  the  draft 
rejected. 

But  thoae  who  knew  the  health  oondlo 
tlo  u  m  the  South  need  not  have  been  mv- 


prised  at  thoae  results.  For  every  other 
measurement  of  death  rates  and  medical 
facilities  show  the  same  imhealthy  condi- 
tion, when  North  and  South  are  compared. 

The  Infant  mortality  rate,  for  example, 
shows  48  6  deaths  per  1.000  births  In  the 
South:  and  408  deaths  In  the  rest  of  the 
United  Stales.  ThU  higher  rate  In  the  South 
to  not  due  exclusively  to  the  soaring  death 
rate  among  Negro  babies.  The  death  rate 
among  white  babies  in  many  Southern  States 
exceeds  that  for  Negro  bable*  In  many 
Northern  States. 

Some  figures  Just  complied  by  an  offlclal 
State  body  In  South  Carolina  Indicate  the 
tremendous  problem  facing  the  whole 
South.  Negro  and  white  alike.  The  report 
showed  that: 

Only  29  percent  of  the  bosplUls  In  South 
Carolina  were  approved  by  the  American 
College   of   Surgeons   In    1946. 

Twice  as  many  beds  are  needed  In  the 
State's  six  tuberculoeto  boapitals. 

Dental  service  to  altogether  lacking  for 
Indigent  and  near-lndlgent  groups.  South 
Carolina  needs  two  and  one-half  times  as 
many  dentists  as  It  has  at  present. 

Only  33  percent  of  the  States  hospital 
beds  are  available  to  Negroes,  although  they 
constitute  43  percent  of  the  States  popu- 
lation and  tbelr  need  to  more  acute. 

BIACNOSIS 

However  you  look  at  It.  Its  mainly  a  ques- 
tion of  money  The  Negro  to  not  healthy 
because  he  cannot  purchase  health. 

The  Bureau  of  Labor  Stattotlcs.  an  offlclal 
Oovemment  agency,  estimated  at  the  end 
of  1947  that  the  necesiary  annual  Income 
for  a  decent  living  for  a  family  of  four  was 
13.500  But  according  to  a  survey  of  annual 
family  Incomes  conducted  by  Fortune  mag- 
arlne  In  December  1947.  only  4  percent  of 
the  Negro  famlMes  in  the  Nation  had  an 
Income  of  13.500  or  higher.  Tuenty-one  per- 
cent had  an  Income  from  »1.000  to  $3  000 
and  75  percent  had  an  Income  below  tlOOO. 
Figures  for  white  families  were:  27  percent 
over  83.500.  51  p>«rcent  81.000  to  83.500.  22 
percent  below  81.000 

The  98  percent  of  Am^erlca's  Negro  families 
with  substandard  Income  are  not  able  to 
afford  healthful  diets,  or  housing  conducive 
to  healthful  living,  and  can't  afford  to  call 
the  doctor  when  they  get  sick.  For  example, 
70  percent  of  Negro  homes  in  the  South  In 
1940  were  without  running  water  or  elec- 
tricity. 

This  economic  picture  cant  be  separated 
from  the  segregation  picttire.  For  it  to  the 
Jim  Crow  system  that  to  largely  responsible 
for  the  Negro's  low  income.  It  is  Jim  Crow 
that  robs  him  of  adequate  educational  op- 
portunity: It  to  Jim  Crow  that  keep*  blm 
from  higher  paying  Jobs. 

In  1940.  70  percent  of  the  Negro  wage 
earners  In  the  country  were  unskilled 
workers.  24  percent  were  skilled  workers,  and 
only  8  percent  were  nonmanual  workers. 
The  defense  program  was  In  full  swing  at 
the  time:  the  percentage  of  unskilled 
workers  ts  probably  bigber  today,  as  a  result 
of  the  Jim  Crow  emptoyment  policy,  laat  to 
to  hired,  first  to  be  fired. 

The  Jim  Crow  ghettoa  In  aouthern  cities 
crowd  Negroes  Into  unsanitary,  disease- 
breeding  slums  discriminated  against  even 
la  such  matters  as  garbage  collection.  In 
the  rural  areas,  the  situation  la  worse,  rather 
than  better.  For  example.  28  percent  of 
Negro  farm  families  have  no  water  supply 
within  50  feet  of  their  homes. 

Bducatlon  to  Important  to  health — In 
breaking  down  superstition,  and  old-fash- 
ioned practices.  In  spreading  facts  about  nu- 
trition and  preventive  health  measures. 
Tet  here  again  aegregatton  rob*  the  Negro 
child  of  an  eqtial  edticatlonal  opportunity. 
Hto  schooU  have  ahorter  terma,  poorer  build- 
ings, and  equipment,  larger  classes,  poorly 
paid  and  trained  teachers,  poorer  bus  service 
than  the  scbooU  of  the  southern  white  child. 
Inadequate  as  they  are. 


Finally,  disparity  In  health  and  medical 
care  available  help*  explain  the  dtoparlty 
In  disease. 

OOCTOB'S  DOXMICA 

Discrimination  in  horpitala 
6.  Tet  In  spite  of  these  dlfflcultles.  about 
140  graduate  each  year.  Their  big  problem 
then  to  to  find  a  hospital  in  which  to  Intern. 
There  are  only  14  Negro  hospitals  approved 
for  Internship.  Just  barely  enough — and  of- 
fering no  choice  to  the  student. 

6.  In  order  to  specialize  In  any  field  In 
medicine,  a  young  doctor  after  be  completea 
hto  internship  of  1  year  In  a  hoapltat.  must 
spend  another  year  or  two  as  a  resident  in  a 
hoepltal.  Yet  residences  are  terribly  difficult 
for  the  Negro  doctor  to  find,  almost  Impos- 
sible. Thus  he  Is  usually  forced  to  become 
and  stay  a  general  practitioner,  however 
great  hto  talents  may  be  In  a  particular  field. 
siKh  as  surgery. 

7.  Upon  starting  hto  practice,  the  young 
doctor  will  find  that  In  most  of  the  South, 
there  are  no  modern  boapitals  whose  facili- 
ties he  may  use.  and  in  which  he  may  treat 
his  patients.  In  the  whole  State  of  Mto- 
slsstppl  there  to  none,  and  that  is  true  of 
other  Southern  States  as  well.  It  goes  with- 
out saylrg  that  when  hospital  staff  appoint- 
ments are  made,  he  to  not  conaldered. 

Discrimination  in  medical  schools 
Of  the  77  medical  schools  in  the  Nation, 
only  two  freely  admit  Negro  applicanu.  and 
those  two  are  Negro  Institutions:  Howard 
University  Medical  School  In  Washington, 
and  Mebarry  Medical  School  In  Nashville, 
Tenn.  Only  85  Negro  students  are  now  en- 
rolled In  20  other  northern  and  western 
schools,  whose  enrollment  Includes  25,000 
white  students. 

8.  That  he  cannot  treat  hto  patlenU  when 
they  must  be  bosplUllzed.  brings  on  a  bread- 
and-butter  problem;  he  often  loses  hto  pa- 
tient to  a  white  doctor,  who  can  use  hoepltal 
facilities. 

9.  A  very  serious  problem  for  the  doctor 
la  that  hto  patienU  generally  have  a  low-In- 
come level,  particularly  in  the  South — and 
where  the  need  to  greatest,  be  to  unable  to 
practice,  becauae  he  cannot  make  a  living. 

AMA  color  line 
10  The  Negro  doctor  Is  barred  In  the  South 
and  in  the  District  of  Columbia  from  mem- 
bership in  the  American  Medical  Association, 
or  more  exactly  from  the  county  and  State 
medical  associations  which  are  afllllate*  of 
the  AMA. 

11.  The  Negro  doctor  because  of  the  AMA 
bar  and  the  hoepltal  problem  has  special 
dlfflcultles  trying  to  keep  up  to  date  on 
developments  in  medicine  For  example, 
some  years  ago  the  Atlanta  Medical  Society 
was  requested  to  admit  Negro  doctors  Just 
to  hear  the  discussions  of  current  medical 
problems,   and   refused. 

12.  Public  health  service  clinics  and  factll- 
tlea  and  public  health  service  JotM  are  not 
often  open  to  Negro  doctors. 

13  Finally,  the  Negro  doctor  In  the  South 
must  find  It  particularly  difficult  to  endure 
the  aouthern  aegregatlon  pattern.  The  dto- 
regard  for  his  professional  status,  the  dsy-to- 
day  problems  of  life  for  the  southern  Negro — 
housing  hto  family  in  slum  conditions,  send- 
ing hto  children  to  Inferior  schools,  being 
subjected  to  constant  Indlgnltiee — drlvee 
most  good  doctors  North,  and  leaves  the  areM 
most  in  need  without  adequate  medical  care. 

Tbeee  same  problems  are  faced  by  the 
Negro  denttot.  and  the  Negro  nurse.  Lesa 
than  3  percent  of  the  regtotered  nursea  in 
the  United  Statee  are  Negroes.  Of  the  1.300 
nursing  schools  in  the  country,  well  over 
1 JOO  are  "for  white  only."  The  Negro  nura* 
cannot  count  heavily  on  private  practice,  and 
the  public-health  system  offers  tew  opportu- 
nities because  of  discrimination. 

coirrmAiirDiCATXD 
It  seems  plain  that  no  honest  person  can 
advocate  two  standards  for  health,  one  white 
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gnA  one  black.  Yet  wbcnever  separata 
segregated  facilities  are  set  up,  that  to  the 
Inevitable  result. 

Too  many  civic  minded  groups,  feelUig  the 
need  for  Negro  hospital  facilities,  for 
example,  put  their  energies  and  money  Into 
an  effort  to  establish  a  new  hoapltai  for 
Negroes  only.  A  campaign  to  launched,  the 
money  to  raised  with  difficulty,  a  new  hos- 
pital to  built — but  virtually  nerer  with  the 
equipment  and  facilities  equal  to  the  already 
existing  public,  tax -supported  Institution  for 
whites  only.  The  net  result  to  to  extend  and 
perpetuate  the  Jim  Crow  system  which  leads 
to  further  liiequalltles.  The  same  money  and 
energy  put  Into  enlarging  and  extending  the 
public  hospital  and  making  It  really  public 
we«M  produce  far  greater  and  more  bene- 
Setel  results  for  all  concerned. 

A  similar  tastie  has  been  raised  with  respect 
to  the  problem  of  medical  schooto  for  Negroes 
m  the  South.  Under  pressure  from  the 
United  States  Supreme  Cotirt,  which  has  In- 
sisted upon  equal  educational  facilities  for 
Negroes,  the  southern  governors  are  much 
eoneerned.  For  there  are  no  State  medical 
schools  of)en  to  Negroes  in  the  Southern 
States.  It  to  too  expensive  to  open  17  separate 
schools  and  the  governors  are  not  willing  to 
open  the  doors  of  the  State  university  medi- 
cal schools  to  Negro  students.  In  their  effort 
to  escape  demands  of  the  Constitution,  the 
governors  propose  a  regional  school,  and  are 
negotiating  with  Meharry  Medical  School, 
proposing  that  the  Southern  States  piuxbase 
and  operaU  It  Jointly.  Meharry,  unfortu- 
nately, has  Its  own  financial  problems,  and 
Its  trustees  have  offered  the  school  to  the 
governors  conference. 

Again,  thta  would  be  a  backward  step  per- 
petuating discrimination — an  endorsement 
of  educational  segregation.  Justice  demands 
the  opening  of  all  professional  schools  now 
to  a^  qualified  students. 

PKcecaupnoN 

Whst  can  we  do  about  It  all? 

ObrtotalT,    a    many-pronged    program    1* 


An  all-out  atUck  on  aegregatlon,  to  end 
Jim  Crow  In  hospitals,  and  professional 
Kboola.  In  boualng  and  education,  and  In  the 
expenditure  of  public  funds. 

A  national  health  program,  which  will  pro- 
fMte  medical  care  to  all  our  clUz-ms,  without 
wgard  to  ahUlty  to  pay. 

A  oommtinlty  health  program  to  meet  the 
■peelfic  needs  of  each  area. 

An  over-all  program  to  raiae  the  living 
itandards  of  the  Southern  people.  Negro  and 
white  alike. 

Jim  Crow  must  go 

Youi^  Negroea  must  have  the  opportimlty 
to  secure  training  In  medicine,  dentistry, 
"— ^«*^.  and  allied  fields.  Negro  doctors 
■mat  be  allowed  to  treat  their  patients  In 
any  Institution  for  the  care  of  the  sick.  How 
can  It  be  complacenUy  said  that  we  "have 
made  wonderful  progress"  when  thousand* 
die  needlessly? 

An  attack  00  aegregatlon  to  not  enough 
however,  for  thousands  will  continue  to  die 
nwedlewiy  because  tbey  cant  afford  medical 
care.  Authoritative  and  conaervative  esU- 
mate*  show  thst  the  average  cost  of  good 
medical  care  today  to  more  than  8150  per 
family  per  year.  We  have  seen  that  75  per- 
cent of  the  Negro  families  in  the  South  earn 
leas  than  81.000  per  year,  which  to  not  enoiigta 
for  minimum  food  and  shelter  needs.  Most 
or  the  white  families  In  the  South  cannot 
afford  minimum  medical  expenditures  either. 
Bven  W  we  leave  out  of  consideration  entirely 
the  fact  that  many  families  have  need  of 
medical  servloes  costing  much  more  than 
the  avarage  figure  of  8150  a  yrar.  It  to  evident 
tbat  a  majority  of  the  population  cannot 
naaet  ttoe  costs  of  proper  medical  attention. 
Comptilsory  health  insurance 

Clearly,  the  only  solution  of  this  problem 
U  a  method  of  payment  by  which  the  risks 


may  be  dtotrlbuted  among  a  substantial  pro- 
portion of  the  people,  and  the  cost  of  Illness 
over  a  long  period  of  time.  That  to  the  i4>- 
proach  of  the  Murray-Wagner-Dingell  bill, 
which  extends  social -security  benefits  to  In- 
clude complete  medical  care.  It  to  financed 
by  an  employee  pay  roll  tax — in  other  words 
a  compulsory  health  Insurance  plan  which 
would  ease  the  impact  of  Ulneas  on  all  In- 
divid uato. 

The  bin  has  been  endorsed  by  all  the  labor 
organizations,  by  a  great  many  civic  groups, 
and  by  many  groups  In  the  medical  field. 
Opinion  polto  show  It  to  favored  by  88  per- 
cent of  the  American  people.  But  the  bill 
has  been  bottled  up  In  committee,  opposed 
by  Tested  Interests  In  the  medical  profession, 
and  strangled  by  a  coalition  of  Democrata 
and  Hepublicans. 

The  American  Medical  Aasoclation.  bitter 
foe  of  thto  legislation,  has  Introduced  "  bill 
to  divert  support  from  the  Murra  y- Wagner - 
Dlngell  bill.  Their  proposal  does  little  else 
than  preserve  t±»e  extoting  system  of  paying 
for  such  services  and  make  a  new  demand 
upon  the  Federal  Treastiry  for  a  totally  in- 
adequate lump  sum  to  provide  medical  care 
for  the  Indigent. 

It  to  not  just  the  Indigent,  of  course,  who 
cannot  afford  proper  medical  care.  A  ma- 
jority of  the  population  to  unprepared  to 
meet  a  medical  emergency.  The  AMA  tactics 
parallel  those  of  the  opponents  of  the  public- 
school  system  used  over  a  century  ago,  at- 
tempting to  aubetttute  poor  schocds  for  in- 
digent children  for  a  free  public-echool  sys- 
tem. 

The  antidiscrimination  clause  In  the  bill 
to  full  of  loophdee,  and  the  National  Medical 
Association  has  stated  they  have  "no  con- 
fidence In  the  equitable  admintotration  at  a 
program  which  could  be  controlled  by  an 
organization  with  the  record  of  the  AMA 
with  respect  to  the  Negro." 

PTA  plan  for  preventive  medicine 
Preventive  medicine — another  phiise  of  the 
problem — to  attacked  by  a  bill  initiated  by 
the  National  Congress  of  Parents  and  Teach- 
ers, which  would  put  Federal  money  for  the 
first  time  Into  the  creation  and  expansion 
of  local  public-health  centers  for  basic  serv- 
ices. The  PTA's  object  to  to  blanket  the 
country  with  disease-control  measures,  ma- 
temal-child  health  clinics,  and  other  pre- 
ventive-medicine activities.  It  would  supply 
public  health  ser^nce*  for  135.000.000  Amer- 
icans who  today  either  have  none  at  all  or 
are  serviced   by  substandard  staffs. 

Thto  would  materially  asstot  the  commu- 
nities In  waging  a  battle  for  health.  In  shap- 
ing a  commuDity-bealth  program.  It  should 
be  remembered  that  the  problems  of  Negro 
health  are  merely  exaggerations  of  the  pic- 
ture of  the  community  as  a  whole.  Thus,  any 
program  which  meets  the  requirements  of 
the  community  needs  only  to  be  Intensified 
or  extended  to  meet  the  problems  of  Negro 
health. 
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The  Alaska  Ifldians 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANCIS  J.  BUYERS 

or  PESrWSTLVAMU 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  June  4  (.legislative  day  of 
Tuesday.  June  1),1948 

Mr.  MYERS.  Mr.  President,  1  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  insert  in  the  Ap- 
pendix Of  the  RecoRi  a  letter  on  the 

subject  of  the  rights  of  the  Alaskan 
Indians,  written  by  Jonathan  M.  Steere 
and  Isaac  Sutton,  of  Philadelphia.  The 
letter  was  published  In  the  New  York 
Times  of  March  28,  1948. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  ia  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Alaska  Indians — Bnxs  Bxroai:  CoNcasss 
8au>    to   Dkfuvk   Thxm   of   Ricbtb 

(The  writers  of  the  fcdlowlng  letter  are. 
respectively,    president    and    vice    president 
and  cotmsel  of  the  Indian  Bighu  Associa- 
tion.) 
To  THZ  Editok  or  the  New  York  Times: 

■nie  Indian  Rights  Association,  with  which 
we  are  aseociated.  wishes  to  call  attention 
to  the  organized  efforts  of  selfish  Interests  to 
deprive  the  Alaska  Indians  of  their  title  to 
their  lands  and  their  ftohtng  and  timber 
rights.  Several  bllto  to  that  effect  have  been 
Introduced  in  Congress  and  hearings  have 
been  and  are  being  held  on  them.  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  No.  102  states  that  whereas 
any  aboriginal  titles  which  may  be  claimed 
to  have  existed  with  respect  to  lands  In 
Alaska  were  eztlngutohed  under  the  terms 
of  the  treaty  with  Rtissla  and  that  the 
I7nlted  States  never  recognised  the  rights  at 
the  natives  based  on  use  and  occupancy 
of  such  lands,  the  action  of  tlie  Interior  De- 
partment establishing  the  boundaries  of  c<!r- 
tain  Indian  towns  to  thereby  rescinded. 

■nje  Alaska  Indians  have  lived  in  their 
villages  for  many  generations  and  have  flshed 
for  salmon  In  the  adjacent  waters.  The 
treaty  with  Russia  In  1876  provided  that  the 
Alaska  natives  should  en}oy  "all  rights,  ad- 
vantages, and  lihmunltles  of  the  citizens 
of  the  United  Statee  and  shall  be  maintained 
and  protected  in  the  free  enjoyment  <rf  their 
rights,  property,  and  religion."  Congress,  in 
1884,  recognized  the  Indian  rights  to  the 
possession  of  "lands  for  their  use  and  oc- 
cupancy" and  provided  thst  the  terms  under 
which  they  may  acquire  title  were  reeerved 
for  further  legtolation.  These  terms  were 
provided  by  the  act  of  May  1936,  which  per- 
mitted the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  fix 
the  boundaries  of  Indian  viUaffs*. 

A  commission  was  appointed  by  Secretary 
Ickes  for  this  purpose  which  was  headed  by 
Judge  Hanna.  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  New  Mexico,  aad  was  oompoeed  of 
citlaens  of  high  standing.  After  many 
months  of  study  the  boundaries  of  the  im- 
portant towns  were  determined  and  reported 
back  to  the  Secretary.  It  Is  this  action  which 
the  Senate  resolution  undertakes  to  rescind. 

SALMON   traps 

There  to  also  before  Congress  Senate  bill 
No.  1446  authorizing  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  to  grant  saimon  traps  in  Alaska  for 
the  period  of  15  years.  These  traps  are  set 
at  ttie  mouth  of  the  rivers  and  many  loca- 
tions have  been  used  by  the  Indians  from 
time  immemorial  and  are  Included  In  the 
areas  determined  by  Judge  Banna's  oom- 
mlssion.  The  result  of  thto  bill  w:ould  be 
an  Infringement  on  the  Indians'  title.  It 
would  result  In  placing  the  most  valuable 
traps  in  the  hands  of  the  salmon  fishing  in- 
dustries. These  Industries  maintain  one  of 
tite  largest  and  highest  paid  lobbies  in  Wash- 
ington and  back  both  biUs. 

The  question  of  the  use  of  traps  for  catch- 
ing salmon  to  a  debatable  question.  A  plebi- 
Elte  has  been  planned  In  Alaska  to  occur 
sometime  daring  the  year  as  to  whether 
the  Uaps  should  be  allowed.  Many  Indians 
and  white  natives  are  opposed  to  them  on 
the  ground  that  they  are  ruining  the  fishing 
and  gradually  exhausting  the  salmon.  Many 
rich  salmon  streams  have  already  been  de- 
stroyed as  food  producers  by  commercial 
traps.  In  the  case  of  11  traps  under  the  man- 
agement of  P.  E.  Harrison  Co.,  the  number  of 
salmon  was  materially  reduced  each  year 
from  8,639,000  In  1941  to  162,000  in  1»47.  Tha 
bill  originally  authorized  the  Secretary  of 
Interior  to  grant  the  use  of  traps  for  only 
2  years.  For  some  mysterious  reason  the  t  ill 
was  amended  to  provide  for  a  term  of  16 
years. 
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tcnMMK,  coxntT  backino 
United  States  Supreme  Court  (In  the 
of  Unxted  States  for  the  Haulapai  In- 
diaks  V.  the  Santa  Fe  Railroad*  rtcogalam 
tha  right  of  occupancy  by  the  Indians  "«« 
Mced  as  the  fee  simple  of  the  whites"  ir- 
rw  KctlTe  of  whether  there  were  a  treaty  or 
This  was  conflrmed  In  1»4«  In  the 
of  the  United  States  v.  Alcea  Band  of 
Tiliamoo>^^  Th«  Supreme  Court  says: 
Whether  thu  tract  •  •  •  was 
prciperly  called  a  reservation  •  •  •  or  un- 
esc  ed  Indian  coxintry.  •  •  •  Is  a  matter 
_  mu#  moment  •  •  •  the  IndUns' 
rtc  It  of  occupancy  has  always  been  held  to 
•acred:  something  not  to  be  taken  from 
blzt  except  by  his  consent,  and  then  only 
Up  n  such  consideration  as  should  be  agreed 


In 
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'  b*  Senate  Joint  Resolution  163  also  states 
Its  preamble  that  the  Indians  have  avall- 
for  the  adjudication  of  their  claims,  the 
Indian  Claims  Commission,  created  by  the 
■tfrew  to  adjudicate  all  outstanding 

ct  the  Indians,  but  the  bill  creating 

Commission  reatrlcU  Its  jurisdiction  to 
arising  prior  to  lu  eSectlve  date  of 

, ^tlon.     They  are  therefore  relegated 

the  Federal  Court  of  Claims  for  remedy. 
ndlans  cannot  use  the  Court  of  Claims. 
bo  vever.  without  a  special  act  of  Congress 
flitnc  them  jurisdiction  and  past  experl- 
•n»  bae  shown  that  It  takes  many  yean 
be  ore  Indian  claims  can  be  adjudicated  by 
th  s  court  and  the  expenaa  la  great.  Indeed 
mi  ire  than  most  of  the  Alaaka  Indlaa  tU< 
Uu  ea  rn"  pay. 

rrespectlve  of  the  remedy,  however,  the 
t&  Ing  of  these  Indian  lands  would  be  a  dls- 
honorable  act  by  the  United  States  and  the 
violation  of  good  faith  by  our  Nation  and 
lUary  to  the  principles  of  the  mormUty 
which  our  Christian  civilization  wtuoM. 

lOMATHAN    M.    8mU. 

iMAAC  C.  StnroN. 
^iLAbKLPHU,  March  19.  194i. 


P^ll  on  ReUtioiu  With  Ratsia  and  Cob- 
polsory  MiliUuj  Traininf 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  FRANK  BUCHANAN 

or  PZWNSTLVANIA 

IN  THZ  HOUSl  OP  REP  RESENT  ATIVBB 

Friday.  June  4,  1948 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
.^ve  to  extend  my  remark.s  In  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Rxcoto,  I  should  like  to 
li  dude  an  article  which  appeared  In  the 
Pituburgh  PreM  of  Friday.  May  2«.  IMS. 
b  r  Robert  Taylor,  the  Pittsburgh  Preaa 
1  ^axhlngton  correspondent,  on  the  re- 

•  ilt«  of  a  poll  of  voters  In  my  congret- 

•  anal  district.  th«  Third-third  Pennsyl- 
vknia. 

Th«  qtwttionnalre  submitted  to  the 
f  Men  uk«d  them  to  check  their  views  oo 
t  M  foltowlng  thrM  qutstions : 

First.  Should  th«  United  States  be 
t^ugh  I  1  or  conciliatory  (  1  In  dMd- 
li  ig  with  Ruisla?  Have  events  since  hoa- 
t  Hues  ceased  i  years  ago  convinced  you 
t  lat  vt  should  continue  further  a  policy 
0  (  appeasement  with  Russia,  or  are  you 
liduly  alarmed  over  the  expansion  of 
Ctaaununism? 

jBocond.  Do  you  favor  reviving  selec- 
livt  service  on  a  limited  basis  for  the 


present  world  crisis?  Yes.  [  1.  No. 
[  ],  President  Truman  has  told  us 
that  our  armed  services  are  300.000  below 
authorized  strength.  UMT  would  not 
add  to  the  size  of  the  Regular  forces.  It 
has  been  proposed  that  the  draft  be  put 
into  operation  to  bring  the  forces  up  to 
strength.  Those  who  have  served  at 
least  90  days  would  be  exempt  from  this 
draft. 

Third.  Do  you  favor  universal  military 
training:'  Yes.  [  1.  No.  t  1.  UMT 
would  give  1  year  of  military  training  to 
18-year-olds,  with  the  trainees  becoming 
part  of  our  Reserve  force  for  emergency 
call. 

The  questionnaire  required  no  signa- 
ture although  If  they  wanted  to  sign  they 
were  pleased  to  do  so.  Eighty-five  per- 
cent of  the  returns  were  signed. 

The  article  follows  as  well  as  an  edito- 
rial In  the  Sunday.  May  30.  Pittsburgh 
Press,  a  Scripps-Howard  newspaper. 

(Prom  the  Pittsburgh  (Pa.)  Preea  of  May  30. 
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BXTCHAMAN    GSTS    THK   TstTTH 

Congressman  Piank  Buchanan,  of  the 
Thirty-third  Pennsylvania  District,  serves  a 
big  and  beavUy  populated  territory  In  which 
there  Is  great  labor-union  strength. 

It  U  a  home  district  of  the  United  Elec- 
trical Workers,  and  therefore  was  selected  by 
President  Thomas  Piupatrlck,  of  the  great 
Westtnghouse  local,  as  the  one  In  which  he 
would  run  for  Congressman  on  the  Wallace 
ticket. 

To  judge  by  rhat  Mr.  PI tzpa trick  and  other 
iMMlers  of  the  electrical  workers  have  been 
•aylng.  that  particular  dUtrlct  Is  violently 
opposed  to  such  things  as  the  European  re- 
covery program,  a  tough  policy  toward  Russia, 
the  draft,  and  universal  mUltary  Ualnlng. 

To  test  the  actual  sentiment  of  his  con- 
atltuenu.  Congressman  Bt;chaman  sent  out 
50.000  printed  questionnaires  to  them.  As  a 
special  means  of  getting  the  eo-called  left- 
wing  aenUmont.  he  also  mailed  question- 
naires to  ilgneti  of  Henry  Wallace's  elecUon 
psUtlons,  whose  names  were  printed  In  thU 
paper 

After  deducting  questionnaires  which  could 
iK>t  be  delivered  because  of  faulty  addresses. 
Mr.  Bt7CHANAM  had  a  total  poll  of  45,000  let- 
ters. He  received  more  than  10.000  replies. 
to  which  more  than  85  percent  signed  their 
names  and  addreeees. 
That  U  a  remarkably  high  response. 
In  view  of  all  these  conditions,  the  re- 
BUlu  Justify  Mr.  BtTCBAHAM'i  description  of 
them  as  amazing. 

To  the  qticstlon  whether  the  United  Statee 
should  be  tough  or  conciliatory  with  RuseU. 
n.8  percent  favored  a  tough  policy. 

Limited  selective  service  was  supported  by 
90  1   percent. 

Universal  military  Ualnlng  was  backed  by 
19  3  percent. 

There  isn't  any  douttt  about  tbe  orer* 
whelming  sentiment  sho4m  by  these  returns. 
Tbey  are  reassuring,  particularly  In  view 
of  tbe  pro-ComnunUt  policies  of  the  leader- 
ibtp  of  the  Unttstf  Bsetrical  Workers.  Tbey 
prove  tbat  tbe  ■s«>srihip  of  that  union  U 
made  up  of  sound  AaMrtsaos  wbo  are  bttog 
miarepreamtod  by  the  union  oOctaU. 

la  no  ether  congressional  dutrtct  have 
OoaUDUntsts  and  fellow  travtiers  been  more 
voaal  than  in  the  Tblrty-ihird.  TbU  poll 
shows  the  faUlty  of  their  claim  that  tbey 
speak  for  a  large  following. 

Ooogreeaman  Bocmamam  performed  a  falu- 
able  service  by  making  eo  compleu  and  de> 
cUlTS  a  poll  on  questions  of  the  utmost  Im- 
portance to  America. 
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DaAfT,  TocGH   Rn)  Policy  Win  9  to   1   in 

BXTCHANAN         POLL CONCSKSSMAN         SKND5 

50,000  QtTBTioNNAnucs;  Mant  Voma  Add 
Comments  oa  Warn  Lrrraaa 
(By    Robert    Taylor,    Press    correspondent, 
Washington ) 
Washimctok.   May   28.— A  house-to-house 
poll    of    voters    In    BepresenUtlve    Peanx 
BccBaMAM's  Thirty-third  Congressional  Dis- 
trict shows  9   out  of    10   voters   favoring   a 
tough  policy  toward  Russia,  revival  of  selec- 
tive service,  and  universal  military  training. 
Ur.   BccHANAN   said   today   he   considered 
the  results  of  the  poll  as  amazing. 

Many  of  the  voters  In  Mr.  Bttchanan's 
district  are  members  of  Local  601.  United 
Electrical  Workers,  CIO.  and  are  employed 
at  Westtnghouse  planU. 

Tom  Fltzpa trick,  jaresldent  of  Local  601. 
Is  running  as  an  Independent  candidate 
against  Mr.  Buchanan,  whom  he  once  sup- 
ported. Mr.  Fltzpatrlck  has  conslstenUy  op- 
posed the  things  which  the  voters  favor  la 
Mr.  Buchanan  s  poll. 

Mr.  BtJCRANAN  sent  out  50,000  question- 
naires, covering  every  household  In  his  dis- 
trict. WhUe  he  was  doing  thU.  the  Preee 
published  the  lIsU  of  Wallace  petition  sign- 
era,  and  questionnaires  were  maUed  to  eacb 
signer. 

Deeplte  this  special  effort  to  cover  left- 
wing  sentiment,  the  poll  resulU  were  over- 
wbelmlngly  In  favor  of  a  tough  policy  and 
preparedness. 

That's  one  reason  why  Mr.  BtJCHANAN,  a 
Democrat  running  for  reelection  against  both 
a  Republican  and  a  Wallace  Progressive,  con- 
siders the  poll  resulU  amazing. 

He  advised  the  constltuenU  who  replied  to 
the  poll  of  the  resulU.  The  questions  and 
answers  were: 

••Should   the   United   States   be   tough   or 
conciliatory  with  Russia?" 
Tough,  92.8  percent. 

"Do  you   favor   reviving   selective   service 
on   a  limited   baaU   for   the   present   world 
crUls?" 
Yes.  90  I  percent.  . 

"Do  you  favor  universal  military  training? 
Tee.  86  2  percent. 

Mr  Buchanan  sent  out  50,000  question- 
naires Five  thousand  letters  came  back  be- 
cause of  fsulty  addresses.  Of  the  46.000  that 
were  delivered  he  got  10.000  replies,  which 
he  considered  a  high  rate  of  return.  Of  the 
10,000  who  replied,  85  percent  signed  theU 
names  and  addresses. 

MANT  ADD  COMMENTS 

Many  of  the  voters  added  their  own  com- 
menu  and  even  wrote  letters  to  the  Con- 
gressman  to  air  their  views. 

A  few  of  them  denounced  the  Congress- 
man. One  woman  wrou  that  she  never 
supported  him  and  never  would.  Moet  of 
tbe  voters,  however,  devoted  serious  atten- 
tion to  the  problem  mentioned  by  Mr. 
Buchanan 

Mr  BicHAMAM  said  eacb  community  In  bis 
^gOMly. populated  dUtrlct  hss  lu  vctersns' 
OftanUations  and  that  all  show  a  high  de- 
gree of  patriotism 

Wallace  supporters  entered  Tom  PItxpst- 
rtek.  pissldent  of  local  aoi.  United  Electrical 
Workers,  CXO.  as  a  candidate  agamst  Mr. 
moeuAMkn  and  hu  ReptiMleaa  oppeoeot.  Al- 
bert  O   Brown.  Duqueene, 

Mr  riizpatrick  doesn't  live  in  tbe  diethel. 
He  lives  In  Wllklnsburg,  which  to  la  the 
Twenty-ninth  Cungresstunat  DIslrtoC. 

Mr.  BocMAMAM  said  he  spent  |3,S00  of  bis 
own  money  on  the  poll -taking,  and  tbat  be 
considered  the  eipcnditurs  well  worth  while. 

The  Thirty-third  DUtrlct  Includes  tbe 
thrtty-flrst  ward  of  Pittsburgh,  the  cltlee 
of  Duqueene,  Clalrton  and  McKeesport.  tbe 
boroughs  of  Brsddock.  Dravoeburg.  East 
Pittsburgh.     East     McKeesport.     Kllzabetb, 
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OlHilwrt,  Homestead.  Liberty,  MunbaU. 
North  Brsddock,  Port  Vue,  Rankin;  the  nrst 
district  of  Traflord.  Turtle  Creek.  Versailles. 
Wall,  Wbltaker.  West  Homestead,  Weat  Blza- 
beth  and  Wilmerdlng;  and  the  townships  of 
Kllzabelh.  Porclward.  Jefferson.  Lincoln. 
Mifflin.  North  Versalllee.  Snowden,  South 
Verrallles.  and  Versailles. 


We  Matt  Raise  the  Railroad  Retirement 
Benefits 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  DEVITT 

or  MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRBSEIfTA  1 1 V  E3 

Friday.  June  4.  1948 

Mr.  DEVITT.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  Con- 
gress should  not  adjourn  before  we 
amend  the  Railroad  Retirement  Act  so 
a.s  to  lncrea.se  the  retirement  benefits  for 
railroad  workers.  Many  bills  are  now  In 
the  hopper  to  accomplish  this  purpose 
and  I  urge  that  we  take  expeditious  ac- 
tion to  consider  them  and  pass  an  appro- 
priate bill  before  adjournment. 

I  live  in  a  railroad  town.  The  city  of 
St.  Paul,  which  it  Is  my  pririlege  to  rep- 
resent. Is  a  major  railroad  center  of  the 
United  States.  Several  major  railroads. 
Including  the  Great  Northern.  Northern 
Pacific,  and  the  Omaha  maintain  their 
home  offices  there  and  all  three  of  the 
northern  continental  railroads  serve  the 
city.  A  dozen  lines  maintain  shops, 
round  houses,  and  supply  facilities  there. 
Thotisands  of  railroaders  live  In  my  dis- 
trict. 

I  think  I  know  the  railroad  man  very 
well.    I  come  from  a  family  of  "rails."    As 
a  young  man.  I  worked  as  a  coach  cleaner 
on  the  Great  Northern  Railroad.     My 
brother  was  a  yard  clerk  on  the  same  line. 
My  father  learned  the  machinist  trade 
on  the  Chicago-Great  Western  Railroad. 
He  worked  at  his  trade  on  the  Santa  Pe 
and  Southern  Pacific  systems.    For  many 
years  he  was  a  machinist  with  the  Omaha 
Railroad  and  at  tbe  time  of  his  death 
several  years  ago,  was  round  house  fore- 
man at  the  old  East  St.  Paul  shops  of  that 
line.   Many  of  my  relatives  and  hundreds 
of  my  friends  are  railroad  employees.    I 
spent  much  of  my  free  time  as  a  boy 
hanging    around    the    railroad    yards, 
shops,  and  depots.     Since  childhood.  I 
have  known  the  railroad  man  and  his 
problem.*!.     I  know  his  probWnns  today. 
The  greatest  problem  faclnii  the  retired 
railroader  is  trytnn  to  get  alorw  on  the 
smnll  prn«lon  he  now  receives  undT  the 
prr»»rnt  prnvinions  of  the  Railroad  Re- 
tirement Act     Many  of  thwn  get  only 
140  00  or  t&O  00  a  month,  and  the  average 
retired  man  receives  less  than  170.00  a 
month.    How  is  It  possible  for  a  man  to 
support  himself  and  family  on  that  mticb 
money?    We  all  know  that  the  ravagee 
of  inflaUon  have  played  havoc  with  the 
budgeury  problems  of  many  of  our  cltl- 
•ens.    This  is  eepedally  true  of  the  re- 
tlr«d  railroad  worker. 

Normally  a  railroad  man  knows  only 
one  business  and  that  is  rallioadlng.  so 


that  when  he  retires  he  is  not  able  to  de- 
vote his  special  talent  to  any  other  gain- 
ful occupation  even  if  he  were  physically 
able  to  do  so.  Still,  in  the  city  of  St.  Paul 
I  know  well  a  retired  engineer  who.  at  the 
age  of  72  years.  Is  obliged  to  supplement 
his  meager  retirement  compensation  by 
working  as  a  Janitor  in  a  downtown  de- 
partment store.  A  retired  switchman  is 
obligated  to  run  a  truck  garden.  There 
are  many  such  examples.  The  normal 
family  financial  obligations  of  these  men 
usually  far  exceed  their  retirement  pen- 
sion. Very  few  of  them  have  been  able, 
during  the  course  of  their  normal  work- 
ing life,  to  save  up  a  nest  egg  because  of 
the  large  drains  upon  their  monthly  pay 
check  raising  atid  educating  their 
families. 

The  cost  of  living  has  gone  up  more 
than  80  percent  since  before  the  war. 
The  present  retirement  rates  are  based 
on  the  kind  of  dollar  that  w-ts  earned  by 
these  men  in  the  normal  period  before 
1940.  If  the  railroader  received  a  retire- 
ment dollar  that  was  of  the  same  value 
as  the  1937  dollar,  he  would  not  have  as 
much  to  worry  about.  But  the  dollar  to- 
day Is  worth  less  than  half  of  the  dollar 
10  years  ago. 

This  Congress  must  recognize  the  pat- 
ent inJusUce  of  permitting  so  many  of 
these  men  to  struggle  along  on  the  small 
retirement  pension  now  afforded  them. 
The  railroad  retirement  fund  is  in  sound 
financial  shape.     The  fund  will  permit 
raising  the  pensions  by  some  20  percent 
without  the  need  for  additional  assess- 
ments on   either   the   railroads  or   the 
workers.       The     Railroad     Retirement 
Board  has  so  advised  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  IntersUte  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
Such  an  increase  in  benefits  is  provided 
for  in  many  of  the  bills  before  the  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce  Committee. 
Some  of  these  bUls,  especially  the  one  in- 
troduced   by   Chairman    Wolveiton   of 
that  committee,  H.  R.  6766,  also  restores 
the  provision  for  lump-sum  death-benefit 
payments.    This  provision,  formerly  in 
the  law.  was  stricken  by  the  1946  amend- 
ments to  the  Railroad  Retirement  Act. 
I  think  it  is  most  necessary  that  this 
benefit  be  restored. 

There  are  other  changes  that  should 
be  made  In  the  Railroad  Retirement  Act. 
but  an  Increase  in  the  pension  benefits 
and  the  restoration  of  the  lump-sum- 
payment  provision  are  two  of  the  moet 
pressing.  I  believe  It  essential  that  this 
Congress  take  action  in  this  field  before 
adjournment  on  June  19. 

The  railroad  man  has  long  been  a  stal- 
wart of  the  greet  American  laboring 
ctees.  He  is  •  high-grade  cltisen.  He 
owTU  his  own  home,  pays  his  taxes,  raises 
his  family,  contributes  unselfishly  to  the 
t^bulldlng  of  his  community  and  hi« 
country,  and  makee  ft  trMMOdous  con- 
tribuUon.  through  his  labor,  to  the  suc- 
cessful operation  and  management  of  the 
great  transportation  systems  of  the 
country.  8uch  an  individual  must  be 
adequately  provided  for  in  his  old  age. 
We  have  an  opportunity  here  and  now 
to  materially  contribute  to  the  present 
financial  welfare  of  retired  men  and  to 
make  better  provision  for  thwe  who  will 
retire  in  the  future  by  the  favorable  con- 


sideration and  enactment  of  ttiese 
changes  in  the  law. 

This  week  I  testified  before  the  House 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  urging  tbat  this  legi.'^lation  be 
favorably  reported  out  for  House  con- 
sideration. I  am  advised  that  it  is  very 
probable  that  the  bill  will  reach  the  floor 
next  week. 

I  strongly  urge  that  we  take  expedi- 
tious action  to  bring  about  these  very 
desirable,  laudable,  sound,  and  needful 
amendments  to  the  Railroad  Retirement 
Act. 


Destroying  Free  Eatcrprisc 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  LANGER 

or  NORTH  nAKOXa 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  tJNTTED  STATES 

Friday,  June  4  (legislative  day  of 
Tuesday,  June  1).  1948 

Mr.  LANGER.  Mr,  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  editorial  entitled  "De- 
stroying Free  Enterprise,"  published  in 
the  News  and  Observer,  of  Raleigh,  N.  C, 
on  April  19.  1947. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

DKSTBOTING    FEEE    ENTEXPXISZ 

The  mails  are  full  of  pamphlets  from  tbe 
United  States  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  tha 
National  Amociation  of  Manufacturers  ex- 
tolling the  American  system  of  free  enter- 
prise. It  Is  the  only  sound  system  in  peace- 
times. But  neither  of  thoae  trtg  business  or- 
ganizations points  out  or  tren  admits  the 
existence  of  the  one  foe  that  Is  doing  more 
than  all  else  to  undermine  or  shut  the  door 
to  men  who  would  like  a  chance  to  buUd 
up  a  btislness  of  their  own.  Not  all  the  cries 
of  the  believers  In  free  enterprise  of  "Open 
the  Ooor  to  Free  Snterprlae,  Rlehard"  la 
heard  In  the  citadels  of  monopoly. 

Tbe  Federal  Trade  Commlasion  recently 
IsBiied  a  special  report  showing  that,  since 
1940,  18,000  companies  were  swallowed  up 
by  big  corporations  through  purchase  and 
merger.  One  big  drug  concern,  for  exam- 
ple, absorbed  88  smaller  companies,  the  com- 
panies swallowed  Including  manufacturers 
of  baby  food,  floor  wax.  paint,  spaghetti,  and 
Ituectleldes.  A  loophole  In  the  Clayton 
Antitrust  Act  permits  such  a  process  which 
Congress  Intended  to  make  Illegal. 

Tbe  Commlsalon's  reeommen4atten  to  plug 
this  loopbola  has  been  ignorad  by  Oongrese 
while  It  seeks  to  exempt  insurance  aod  rail- 
roads which  riolau  tbe  antitrust  law. 

The  Washington  oorreepondent  of  tbe 
Christian  fteience  Monitor  polote  out  the 
sltueUoB  ee  it  now  eslete: 

"There  Is  little  eheaee  of  permenently  n- 
duelng  the  else  or  tiM  PedenU  Ooveniment 
in  Wssblngton,  lu  bureaueraey,  and  lu  police 
powers  so  long  as  competition  Is  reduced  and 
corporations  get  Mgger  ead  Mgger.  Par  ex- 
ample, If  there  U  one  big  IntersUte  grocery 
wholesaler  Instead  of  several  local  ones,  tbe 
preeeure  for  comparable  Federal  control  Is 
almost  tnevlUblc,  and  eo  It  foea.  There  la 
danger,  too.  for  any  democracy  which  allows 
economic  concentration  of  power  to  spread 
at  the  expense  of  small 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  H.  FALLON 

or  uuLTLkm 
ml  THl  HOU8«  OF  RIPRISENTATIVES 

Friday.  June  4.  1948 
FALLON.     Mr.    Speaker,    under 
letT !  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  R«c- 
0110. 1  Include  the  following  editorial: 
BAjnrr  rourr  awd  th«  labeot  oma. 
Tl  m  offer  to  tHe  St*te  of  a  mile  of  bay -front 
proi  wty,  which  haa  J\i«t  been  made  by  Mr 
WUlAm  H    Labrot.  haa  a  direct  bearing  on 
two  important  laauea:   that  of   eatabllshing 
a  pibllc   Udewater    park,   and   the   fate   of 
Sanly  Point. 

r  r  yMi*.  tb*  BUte'a  lack  of  •  large  tlde- 
wat  sr  p«rk  haa  been  a  subject  of  fitful  study 
and  dlscuaalon.  AU  the  feaalble  sltea  have 
bMii  inteatlgatad  and  relnyeatlgated.  But 
■ttC  I  otoat«clw  aa  coat.  InacceaalbiUty.  In- 
ap|i  roprtatanaia  of  terrain,  and  local  oppoal- 
ttoi   have  balked  •▼•ry  effort  at  decision. 

T  tie  Sandy  Point  area  U  by  common  agree- 
mei  t  the  ideal  location  for  a  tidewater  park 
It  olers  a  dlveralfled  terrain.  It  offers  superb 
bM:hea  for  public  recreation.  Of  all  the 
•Ite  I  which  have  been  considered  at  one  tlm% 
or  ijiother.  It  U  the  moat  acceaalble  to  the 
Bal  .imore  and  Washington  metropolitan 
am  s — both  In  terms  of  distance  and  In  terms 
<rf  1  Igbways.  In  fact.  It  Is  the  cole  remaining 
tldi  water  site,  within  easy  reach  of  these 
cenLers  of  population,  which  can  be  de- 
vel<  ped  on  a  large  scale  for  recreation.  Coat, 
up  intU  now.  has  ruled  it  out.  Mr.  Labrofs 
oflir  makes  poaslble.  then,  the  eatabllsh- 
msit  of  the  long-wlshed-for  tidewater  park 
In    U  ideal  location. 

I  ut  we  all  know  that  the  fate  of  Sandy 
Pol  at  la  much  at  Issue  Just  now  The  Naval 
Aodemy  wanU  to  take  2.400  acres  of  It  for 
an  airfield.  The  Navy  public  works  bill.  In- 
dv  ling  the  appropriation  for  developing  this 
prefect,  was  pasfri  by  the  House  of  Repre- 
•ex  tatlTss  on  Wednesday.  It  Is  now  before 
Mm  Senate.  If  the  Senate  approves  this  bill 
wll  hout  ellmlnaUng  the  Sandy  Point  project. 
tb4n  we  may  as  weU  aay  good-bye  to  the 
dn  am  of  a  tidewater  park  on  Sandy  Point. 

.It  no  time  has  the  Navy  made  out  a 
wb  Jlly  convincing  case  for  the  location  of  Its 
air  ield  on  Sandy  Point.  It  has  not  shown 
be]  ond  all  reasonable  doubt  that  the  reasoau 
fot  locating  an  airfield  on  the  Sandy  Point 
Pe)  ansula  outweigh  the  substantial  ob)sc- 
tto  3s  to  doing  so.  Mr.  Labrot °s  offer  makes 
th(i  Navy's  case  weaker  than  ever— Indeed, 
demolishes  It.  Maryland's  Senators  should 
do  their  utmost  to  remove  the  Sandy  Point 
pMject  from  the  Navy  public  works  bill. 
By  removing  It.  the  Senate  can  pasa  the  bill 
wl  hout  further  controversy  and  thus  enable 
th  (  Navy  to  proceed  with  lU  pressing  con- 
st! uctlon  plana.  Then  the  question  of  the 
fu  ;ure  of  Sandy  Point,  so  Important  to  the 
~  Its  at  Maryland,  can  be  dealt  with  ssp* 
ttsly  and  on  tu  merits — as  It  should  b«. 


Nertii  Carotia*.  SUU  of  Hoapitalitjr 


IXTINIION  OP  RKMAMU 

or 

HON.  URL  M.  LK:0MPT£ 

Of  IOWA 

M  TMi  MOOM  or  MrMmrrATfvH 

Friday.  JuH4  4,  t94i 

Ui.   UCOMPTI,    Mr    Spoftkor,   th« 

«l  KUtmrlAl  Aa«oclallon  rtoontly 


met  m  Pinehurst.  N.  C.  where  outatand- 
ln<  editors  from  all  over  the  United 
States  assembled  and  exchanged  Ideas 
and  renewed  acquaintances.  In  the 
Chariton  (Iowa)  Leader.  Mr.  Will  D. 
Allender.  a  well-known  Iowa  newspeper- 
man.  descrllies  his  visit  to  the  Tar  Heel 
SUte  by  characterizing  North  Carolina 
as  a  State  of  hospitality,  as  well  as  a 
great  aKrlcultural  and  Industrial  State. 
The  South  has  long  been  noted  for  Its 
sjHrlt  of  hospitality.  On  this  occasion 
traditional  southern  hospitality  was 
manifested  at  its  very  best.  Many  folks 
In  Congress  will  be  Interested  to  know 
the  Impression  gathered  by  this  news- 
paperman from  Iowa,  concerning  one  of 
the  great  Southern  States.  I  take  this 
occasion  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the 
Appendix,  and  Include  the  editorial  from 
the  Charlton  »Iowa>  Leader  of  May  25. 
1948: 

NOaXH   CA«OLIl»A.    BTATX   OT    HOSPTrAUTT 

Por  the  fourth  time  in  our  lives  we  have 
attended  a  national  editorial  convention  and 
postconventlon  conducted  tour.  If  we 
should  attend  many  more  we  cannot  con- 
ceivably understand  how  any  of  them  can 
even  equal  the  hospitable  reception  given  us 
by  the  people  of  North  Carolina  In  the  period 
from  May  0  to  15. 

Besides  being  long  on  hosplUllty.  North 
Carolina  U  a  SUte  of  vast  forests  with  a 
variety  of  Industries  using  those  huge  acre- 
ages of  trees  as  the  processing  base  for  In- 
numerable materials.  Nor  does  the  State 
rely  too  heavily  on  Its  timber  for  support, 
lu  people  raise  corn,  tobacco,  apples,  and 
many  other  products.  One  huge  mill  we  vis- 
ited turns  flax  grown  In  Minnesota  and 
California  Into  cigarette  paper  under  a  proc- 
ess unknown  untU  shortly  before  World 
War  II. 

We  were  shown  through  a  large  blanket  and 
other  mills  whose  products  were  not  suitable 
aa  gifts,  but  they  overcame  that  by  giving 
the  ladles  pairs  of  nylon  hosiery.  We  spent 
an  hour  in  the  R.  J.  Reynolds  plant  at  Wln- 
ston-Salem  where  one  machine  was  packag- 
ing Camel  cigarettes  st  the  rate  of  86  pack- 
ages per  minute.  How  many  of  those  ma- 
chines they  have  would  be  hard  to  estlnaate. 
We  spent  an  afternoon  on  the  sky-line  mUl 
at  Skin,  owned  by  the  Chatham  company, 
and  upon  returning  home  found  they  had 
mailed  us  one  of  their  blankets  as  a  me- 
mento of  our  visit.  We  were  shown  through 
en  route  to  AshevUle  were  our  party  was 
housed  for  3  nights  In  two  hotels.  From 
there  we  were  taken  from  the  Blue  Ridge 
Mountains  Into  the  Smokies,  visited  the 
Cherokee  Indian  Reservation.  One  fore- 
noon was  spent  visiting  Biltmore  mansion  on 
a  IS.OOO-acre  estate. 

We  dined  at  the  cook's  school  at  Camp  Le- 
Jeune  and  from  there  were  driven  to  the 
beach  on  the  Atlantic  Ocean  and  were  there 
given  the  prlvUegs  rare  to  clvUlatu.  of  wit- 
nessing a  simulated  landing  invasion  by 
IJOO  troops  carrying  rifles,  flame-tbrowers, 
lOS  cannon,  supplies,  etc  In  that  per- 
formance everything  clicked  on  split-second 
schedule  according  to  the  mlmsographtd 
sheets  given  the  gueeu  and  supplemented 
bjr  announcements  over  a  loud  speaker 

In  fs«t  we  saw  so  much  that  the  "You're 
In  Print'  ooluaa  oa  thu  page  from  now 
until  fall  may  kt  tiMCl  as  a  diary  to  tell  our 
readers  who  car*  lo  follow  It  the  story  ot 
our  vUit  in  detail 

Besides  hnspltsllty  North  Csfnllna  U  long 
m  mukf  OllMf  mings  U  there  Is  anythlnf 
vitf  art  riMTl  if  feiiawing  nur  visit  It  muM 
bs  fried  arid/OT  ferotlMl  fhiekeri  l(  wasn't  a 
bit  unusual  10  bo  itrvotl  i  half  ehickto  iwloo 
adajr, 
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Brash  War  Slo{aDt  Cost  Too  Many  Live* 


EXTENSION  OP  REBIARKS 


or 


HON.  WAT  ARNOLD 

or  SCISSOtTBI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  June  4.  IHi 

Mr.  ARNOLD.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Rec- 
ord, I  wish  to  include  an  editorial  In  :he 
Saturday  Evening  Post  of  May  29.  1648. 
entitled  "Brash  War  Slogans  Cost  Too 
Many  Lives": 

HASH   WA«  SLOGANS  COST  'rOC  SCANT   UVia 

The  controversy  over  how  we  got  Into  the 
late  war.  and  whether  or  not  we  ought    to 
have  got   In.  receives  considerable   Impetus 
from  Dr.  Charles  A.  Beard's  exhaustive  an- 
al ysU   of    the    avaUable    evidence.    President 
Roosevelt  and  the  Coming  of  the  War.  :»41 
(Tale  University  Press).    Doctor  Beard  jjoes 
into  the  facts  found  In  the  Pearl  Harbor  re- 
port and  other  ofBclal  sources,  and  conchidea 
that  the  picture  given  to  the  public  by  Pres- 
ident   Roosevelt    and    his   associates    at    the 
time  was  very  different  from  what  was  actu- 
ally going  on.    Roosevelt  did  make  cominlt- 
menU  to  Churchill  at  the  Atlantic  confer- 
ence of  IMl;  we  were  participating  In  ofen- 
slve  naval  warfare  against  German  subma- 
rines,  despite   the   fact   that  Rooeevelt   de- 
nied   It;    In    late    November    1941    our    de- 
mands— whatever    their    Justification — tpon 
Japan  could  have  had  no  other  effect  than  to 
"maneuver   her   Into   firing   the   first   sl.ot." 
which  Mr.  Roosevelt  Indicated  was  his  ob- 
jective. 

All  this  establishes  the  extraconstltutlDnal 
nature  of  Mr.  Roosevelt's  exercise  of  pi)wer 
In  conducting  foreign  policy.  It  doesn't  dis- 
pose of  the  argument  that  the  safety  of  the 
country  and  the  apathy  of  its  citizens  Ir  the 
face  of  danger  Justified  the  President  in  pro- 
ceeding as  he  did.  It  seems  to  us  that  R<'Ose- 
velt.  who  usually  preferred  "complicated 
moves  "  to  the  simple  and  direct  course,  n  Ight 
have  relied  more  on  frankness  and  less  on 
the  Harry  Hopkins  formula  that  most  (<f  lu 
were  "too  damn  dumb  to  understand.'  It 
would  be  rash  to  concede — at  any  rate  out 
loud— that  a  President  la  ever  justlfiel  In 
deceiving  his  fellow  citizens  In  such  circum- 
stances, however  lofty  the  ultimate  mo  Iva- 
tlon  may  be  Nevertheless,  the  Issue  ca  inot 
be  finally  settled  without  reference  to  the. 
question;  "What  would  have  happened  ;f  weL. 
had  remained  out  of  the  war?  '  If  the  an- 
swer Is  that  Hitler  would  have  won  the  war. 
probably  discovered  the  atomic  t>omb  first 
and  thereby  been  able  to  hold  the  world  for 
ransom,  then  the  Roosevelt  policy,  or  at  any 
rate  Its  results,  stands  one  test  of  history. 

As  Dr.  Beard  points  out.  this  argument 
would  be  stronger  if  Roosevelt,  still  pursuing 
his  policy  of  secrecy,  had  not  surrender*  d  to 
Stalin  In  the  late  stages  of  the  war  mary  of 
the  advantages  gained  by  assisting  In  thr  de- 
feat of  Hitler.  The  frivolous  stipulation  of 
"unconditional  surrender"  as  a  war  aim  eiidsd 
the  possibility  of  serious  internal  realstttioo 
to  Kltler  and.  In  the  view  of  soma  Army  au- 
thorities, prolonged  the  war  by  at  loatt  a  /ear, 
At  Yalta  and  Tehran,  Roossvtlt  thoortullir 
and  secretly  hsnded  over  Chlnoio  torrtory 
to  Stalin,  CMinslan*d  thmisands  of  taBCOtnl 
psopU  to  ilavsry,  sst  up  ihs  backgroutMl  for 
tbo  ooMminut  ooup  in  OMolMiiovsku  and 
th«  Mlunoais  in  ■erttn,  and  dcniblS'Ori«ssd 
pathete  like  Mihaiioviich  who  resisted  ftaU 
InMN  OfMUff  VIIJI  HMMrlMti  lly  1941  w« 
had  UM  VMtM  MOMl  ■NOiigs  ihruUHltout 

\wm  ■■moglni  our 
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physical  scctnity.  RcoaeTelt's  luck  had  nin 
out.  PaUlng  health,  says  one  set  of  critics. 
The  consequence  of  acting  without  princi- 
ple, says  anotho-. 

Today,  with  too  many  people  talking  about 
WRr  without  thinking  very  much  about  Its 
reality.  It  becomes  viuily  Important  for 
Americans  to  understand  more  about  the 
a«entlals  of  foreign  policy  and  the  relation 
of  "war  alma"  to  the  nature  of  modem  war. 
If  "unconditional  surrender"  cost  the  world 
tome  millions  of  men.  not  to  mention  the 
destruction  of  the  means  of  livelihood  of 
central  Burope.  what  would  be  the  result  of 
some  equally  Idiotic  slogan  for  the  "next 
war."  If  any?  In  our  view.  American  states- 
manship seems  bogged  down  through  accept- 
ance of  war  as  "InevlUble"  when  its  clear 
duty  Is  to  explore  every  basis  for  even  an 
uneasy  peace.  Should  a  new  war  occur,  the 
first  impulse  at  ova  leadsrs  would  be  to  emit 
statements  as  grandiloquent  as  Mr.  Roose- 
velt's promise  that  "we  will  accept  only  a  con- 
secrated world."  The  temptation  would  be  to 
promise  the  toUl  destnictlon  of  communism 
in  Russia,  the  trial  of  Stalin,  et  al..  as  war 
criminals,  and  a  lot  of  other  things,  that  stir 
the  blood  of  armchair  warriors,  but  have  little 
relation  to  our  actual  national  Interests. 

Instead,  the  duty  of  statesmen  in  such  cir- 
cumstances would  be  to  announce  immedi- 
ately, twfore  we  get  too  mad,  what  we  would 
settle  for,  bearing  in  mind  thst  the  debonair 
words  of  politicians  must  be  written  In  the 
Mood  of  soldiers.  One  Army  officer.  thlnUng 
lu  terms  of  s  possible  war  with  Russia,  stig- 
gests  that  at  the  outset  we  limit  our  objec- 
tives to  the  evacuation  of  the  eatelllte  coun- 
tries and  settlement  of  their  final  status  by 
a  United  Nations  shorn  of  the  veto  power.  In 
his  view,  civilian  leaders  who  contrive  fan- 
tastic and  Impossible  war  aim*  show  the  need 
of  a  course  in  pollUcal  logistics  Before  burn- 
ing down  the  ixu-n,  they  should  show  that  the 
ptg  Is  worth  roasting. 


Flood  Control  Act  of  1948 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  FREDERICK  A.  MUHLENBERG 

or   FENNSTIVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  3.  1948 

.Mr.  MUHLENBERG.  Mr.  Speaker 
and  Members  of  the  House.  In  order  not 
to  reiterate  things  that  have  already 
been  said  on  H.  R.  8419.  I  will  confine 
my  remarks  to  sections  205  and  206. 
I  must  say  first,  however,  that  the  small- 
ness  of  the  total  of  the  bill  before  you 
is  due  to  careful  guardianship  of  rec- 
ommendations by  the  committee,  Mr. 
Anoell,  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Rivers  and  Harbors;  Mr.  Wiloow, 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Flood 
Control;  together  with  the  chairman  of 
the  full  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
Mr.  Domicgo,  In  cutllni  out  and  selectlnf 
only  the  mmt  Important  proJocU  for 
recommendation.  It  Is  a  {dOMuro  for 
mt.  A  new  Mombor  of  Congress,  to  sit 
on  wch  •  dl/iitln«ul«h<<d  rommlUM  Mfid 
to  rr>eotV{>  th#  wlwi'  guldanrr  and  tO  bMM> 

nt  by  tho  firm  knewl«df«  of  ttM  oldtr 
Mtmbvrs.  I  dosirt  to  (Mil  your  ■itratlon 
Iftaciflrally  to  ««H!ttnni  3M  tnd  BM.  both 
if  whirh  propoM  oh*nfM  In  proe«durt 
of  ihu  extsiini  i«w.    A#  ft  formtf  dlo- 


trict   engineer.  United   States   Army.  I 
found  that  there  were  many  times  when 
I  wished  for  authority  not  allowed  under 
the  present  law  to  construct  small  flood- 
control  projects  not  specifically  author- 
ized by  Congress,  but  which  were  indi- 
cated by  immediate  necessities  of  the 
situation.     The   delay   in   taking   these 
up  through  necessary  military  and  leg- 
islative channels,  that  is  the  Division 
Engineer's  Office  and  the  Chief  of  En- 
gineers, and  then  through  the  Commit- 
tee on  Public  Works  with  first  approval 
for  a  survey  and  later,  in  another  leg- 
islative year  after  approval  of  all  au- 
thorities, for  approval  of  construction, 
plus   the   necessity   for   appropriations, 
made  many  of  these  projects  impractical 
of  accomplishment   within  time  limits 
necessary  for  proper  protection.    It  is 
recommended  now  in  the  bill  before  you 
that  projects  under  $100,000  in  total  cost 
may  be  erected  if  conaistent  with  a  gen- 
eral plan  for  neighborhood  or  commu- 
nity protection,  alter  approval   by  the 
Chief  of  Engineers,  with  the  limitation 
that  the  total  cost  of  all  such  projects 
shall  not  exceed  $2,000,000  within  any 
one  fiscal  year. 

I  think  this  is  an  extremely  important 
new  provision — one  well  warranted  by 
the  necessity  for  protection  of  small 
works. 

The  second  section  I  desire  to  discuss. 
206.  brings  up  another  problem  that 
again  as  district  engineer  I  have  seen  as 
requiring  appropriate  attention  by  the 
Congress.  Under  the  existing  authority 
which  limits  work  on  existing  flood-con- 
trol jobs,  work  has  been  limited  to 
actual  repair  of  existing  work.  Very 
often  It  is  obvious  that  the  thing  to  do 
Is  not  to  repair  the  existing  work  but 
to  do  some  parallel  work  at  possibly  a 
nearby  place  or  to  extend  the  limits  of 
the  existing  protections.  Section  206 
would  give  authority  similar  to  that  I 
have  just  described  to  district  engineers 
to  proceed  with  work  of  this  nature  that 
may  be  a  wiser  expenditure  of  money 
that  would  be  the  case  were  the  exist- 
ing flood-control  work  merely  to  be  re- 
paired. 

I  specifically  recommend  both  of  these 
amendments  as  constructive  changes  in 
the  present  law.  I  may  add  that  I  am 
in  agreement  with  the  other  sections  of 
the  bill.  Being  on  both  subcommittees, 
I  have  had  opportunity  to  investigate 
each  of  the  projects  and  individually.  In 
my  opinion,  they  are  worthy  and  war- 
ranted by  the  necessities  of  the  situa- 
tion. I  particularly  recommend  section 
208,  too,  which  is  a  change  from  the 
present  law  that  requires  special  meas- 
ures to  be  passed  from  lime  to  time  to 
cover  specific  flood  relief  due  to  sudden 
and  unanticipated  dlsuter.  The  usual 
amount,  If  there  Is  any  such  thing  as  a 
usual  annual  amount.  ha«  been  from-ten 
to  fifteen  million  dollars  during  each 
fcPMion,  Wg  hart  now  ihanied  this  to  ft 
definite  amount  of  iwsnty-flvi  million 
fur  a  naral  yoar.  which  Is  made  avallabla 
without  itpooUl  liflalfttlMi  for  ipoelftl  rt- 
Uef  work,  Thf  fOfflMf  mtihod  of  hftB- 
dHm  ihif  wftf  pmw  Inadoquftio  in 
ftmount  ytftr  ftftor  ftftr  ftiid  MB|««d  ihfl 
work  that  oould  b<  dOM  br  Um  Oorpi  of 


Engineers  in  relieving  immediate  situa- 
tions such  as  have  occurred  annually  in 
flood  disasters. 


Award  to  a  Country  School  Teacber 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  THOBIAS  B.  STANLEY 

or  vnrciNiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  June  4.  1948 

Mr.  STANLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  include  a 
newspaper  account  and  editorial  from 
the  Richmond  Times-Dispatch,  relative 
to  the  selection  of  Mr.  Roy  Fisher,  of 
Nathalie,  Va.,  as  the  "best  teacher"  of 
1948,  in  a  Nation-wide  radio  contest 

Mr.  Fisher,  an  English  teacher  In 
Volens  High  School,  Halifax  County.  Va.. 
richly  deserves  this  special  recognition. 
His  record  is  an  cutstfinding  example  of 
the  noble  and  unselfish  service  rendered 
by  our  school  teachers. 
pnsisTKNCx  or  erwart  wms  best-teach«« 

AWAJU)    FOa     2a-TXAK-OU>     UAUTaZ    coiTirrT 
MAN 

Chicago.  May  29. — A  man  today  was  named 
the  best  teacher  of  1948— reversing  the  trend 
of  female  encroachment  In  fields  usually 
dominated  by  men. 

What's  more,  he  is  only  22  years  old,  and 
had  been  at  his  Job  less  than  2  years. 

He  Is  Roy  Fisher,  an  English  teacher  In 
Volens  High  School  at  Nathalie,  Halifax 
County,  Va.  He  won  first  prlee  of  12.600  In 
a  Natlcn-wlde  contest  sponsored  by  the  Qul« 
Kids  radio  program.  Previous  winners  have 
been  middle-aged  women. 

Mr.  Plsher  won  a  special  recognition  award 
In  the  1947  contest.  A  letter  from  one  of  his 
pupils  declaring,  ^Mr.  Plsher  Just  cant  take 
third  place."  played  a  part  In  his  first  place 
selection  this  year,  the  sponsors  said. 

Miss  Blanche  Perre,  for  20  years  a  teacher 
In  the  elementary  grades  at  Central  School, 
Brigham.  Utah,  won  $1,000  as  the  best  ele- 
mentary teacher,  and  Miss  Nellie  Hltt,  48, 
fifth  grade  teacher  in  Verner  Elementary 
School,  Tuscaloosa.  Ala.,  won  the  »1.000  best 
Intermediate  grade  teacher  award. 

The  awards  were  based  on  investigations 
of  nominations  made  by  school  chUdren. 
Some  36,000  letters  were  read  and  judged  by 
this  committee:  Dr.  Paul  A.  Witty,  of  Nath- 
westem  University:  Dr.  WlUard  Olson,  of  the 
University  of  Michigan,  and  the  Eev.  Philip 
8.  Moore,  of  Notre  Dame  University. 

Prizes  of  •1.800  went  to  680  studentt  sub- 
mitting the  best  letters. 

TO  9*  otns  KttM'  ctrcarr 

Mr,  nsher  will  fly  to  Chicago  for  a  week's 
vUlt  as  special  gusst  of  the  radio  program 
and  wUl  appear  on  th«  Quls  Kids'  show  for 
ths  prsssntatlon  of  bto  sward  on  OunOay. 
June  6.  Of  ths  sa^ftOO  awsrO.  about  •l.f'OO 
U  to  bs  ussd  for  sdvancsd  study  at  sny  unl< 
VMslty  Of  Ills  choice. 

Ths  award  siintKinesmsnt  sutod  tiut  "Mr. 
risbtr  owes  mtisto  o(  tola  feed  fortMM  w  ike 
nsfiiiisiin  a<  om  it  IMs  pupils,  if-ysar'Oid 
falm  flUigwH.  PsIW  had  wnttsn  •  Ans 
tetter  about  hi*  tntmn*  teacber  la  last  yeofs 
mil  ami  bad  w«<n  u,t  Ut.  riaiMf  a  apaetal 
•wsrd  fit  IMW  BtM  UmI  fMii'« 
When   this  ytars   iwMI 

-—««-."     |a|S^     tM     t^M 


opened,  baefe  mom 
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j\4lge«.  entitled  "Mot  Defeated."  and  Mtytnc 
llr    Ptsber    Jvut   cant    uke    third   place." 
Aid  ha  didn't. 

TtxlM  year  the  conteat  Judges  were  ao  Im- 

flMd  with  the  outstanding  record  that  Mr. 
Fther  has  made  In  only  bU  second  year  of 
U  schtng  that  they  have  found  him  to  be  the 
llluon's  best.  Falcon  Outbrle  will  recclva 
Tor  his  letter  nominating  Ur,  FUher.** 

Receiving  hla  bachelor  of  arts  degree  In 
E^iKllsh  at  the  Dnlrerslty  of  North  Carolina 

Augiist  1»46,  Roy  Fisher  first  be«an  teach- 

j  the'  following  month  at  the  Volens 
School,  a  rural  high  school  with  an  enroll - 
nent  of  approximately  800  students.  Mr. 
F^her  teaches  BcglUh  to  around  190  ttU' 
d^nts  a  day. 

At  the  close  of  bU  first  year  of  teaching, 
aiter  receiving  the  special  award  In  the  Quia 
qids'  1947  Best  Teacher  Contest.  Mr.  Flaber 
aaked   to   take   a   number   of   teaching 
p^ttlons.  with  better  salary  offers.     Beeauae 
felt  be   was   needed   where   he   waa.   be 

ayed. 

oxacussas  job 

Bays  Mr.  Flaher  about  this  Job: 
•It  Is  an  experience  to  which  I  look  for- 
ward each  day  and  enjoy  every  minute.  Kach 
time  I  enter  the  classroom.  I  consider  It 
Challenge  to  Impart  aome  of  the  little  In- 
timation I  poaaeaa  to  thoae  I  face  In  a  man- 
r  that  will  catch  and  bold  their  interest 
d  thereby  Instill  In  them  a  curiosity  and 
thirst  for  learning  which  will  extend  beyond 
the  claaaroom.  I  love  my  Job.  despite  the 
I  lany  oftentimes  discouraging  situations  and 
^atreeslng  problema  ttiat  can  arise  only  In 
achool  " 

The  youngsters'  social  activities  In  the 
Halifax  County  community  are  centered 
the  Volens  School,  the  Chicago  an- 
riooncvment  polnU  out.  "Under  Mr.  Flsher'a 
(  Irectlon.  they  play  and  work  together  In  a 
iplrlt  of  wholehearted  enthuataam.  and  It  la 
coounon  sight  to  see  teacher  and  students 
^nglng    together.    pUylng    baseball,    square 

<  lancing,  pitching  borseahoes.  or  taking  part 
a  serious  discussion."  it  added. 

"Often  during  the  school  years.  Mr.  Fisher 

<  akes  a  class  of  students  to  Richmond  or 
'  tTashington  to  see  a  play  or  a  concert,  or- 
I  anlxlng  a  school  dance  to  raise  funds." 

8«ya  Ull.  lanky,  dark-eyed  Falcon  Guthrie, 
ho  nominated  Mr.  Flaher:    "His  classroom 
1  las  the  friendlleat  atmosphere  In  our  school, 
feel  pounds  lighter  when  I  enter  that  door." 

AWABO  TO  A  COUNTBT  TXACHXS 

Selection  of  Roy  Fisher.  33-year-old  E-ig- 
tab  teacher  In  a  Halifax  County  high  school 
ta  the  best  teacher  of  1948  should  help 
o  give  many  other  teachers  of  Virginia  a 
«nse  of  accomplishment.  For  the  fact  that 
roung  Mr  Flaher  was  choaen  for  this  c<>n- 
iplcuous  honor  ts  evidence  that  Important 
In  the  field  of  education  is  not  always 
In  the  wealthy  or  thickly  populated 
•nd  that  such  work  In  a  country 
siffb  achool  in  a  small  town,  such  aa  Nathalie. 
MU)  be  o(  the  utmoat  significance. 

Roy  FUber  U  eridently  a  man  with  •  ape- 
Hal  talent  for  Inapirlng  hla  pupils,  but  be 
Other  excellent  qualities  as  well.  For 
,  after  be  had  won  a  special  award 
In  the  aame  Qfam  Kiftt  oohteat  a  year  ago, 
le  received  verlevi  «0W«  of  a  more  lucra< 
ivt  Mturt  IMNB  other  aehools.  He  turned 
•It  tfoVB.  with  the  comment  that  he 
relt  that  he  waa  needed  where  he  waa. 

He  was  right  about  tbat;  he  wae  nii<«d. 
rurthormore.  hla  tuhMauent  aervioe  at  that 
Mme  poet  in  Hhlltes  County  brou(hl  him 
tn  even  gre«t«r  prtM  than  the  one  be  batf 
got  In  1947  Me  waa  choaen  first  MDOOff 
ail  the  teachers  of  the  Nation. 

There  U  no  particular  mystery  about  this, 
when  one  conaldera  Roy  Flaher' s  dodi— tton 
la  kli  teak,  and  hu  statement  aa  to  why  be 
hla  work.     Said  be. 


"It  ts  an  experience  to  which  I  look  for- 
ward each  day  and  enjoy  every  minute. 
Each  time  I  enter  the  classroom  I  consider 
it  a  challenge  to  impart  some  of  the  lltUe 
information  I  poaaess  to  thoae  I  face  In  a 
manner  that  will  catch  and  bold  their  Inter- 
eet,  and  thereby  Instill  In  them  a  curiosity 
and  a  thirst  for  learning  which  will  extend 
beyond  the  clasaroom.  I  love  my  Job,  despite 
the  many  oftentimes  discouraging  situations 
and  distressing  problems  that  can  arise  only 
in  a  school." 

Could  there  be  a  better  recipe  than  the 
foregoing  for  success  In  the  field  of  teaching? 
Roy  Flaher  U  a  worthy  recipient  of  the  high 
honor  that  has  been  accorded  him. 


in  the  United  SUtes.  even  those  that  ar^ 
cltlaens.  owe  primary  allegiance  to  Soviet 
Russia  and  their  main  purpose  Is  to  pro- 
mote Soviet  designs.  If  In  doing  thU  1:  be- 
comes necessary  to  conspire  and  work  agilnst 
the  United  States,  they  do  not  heslta-a  to 
do  so. 

These  things  throw  a  side  light  on  thJ  im- 
portance of  protective  measures,  such  as  the 
Mundt-Nlxon  bill,  to  see  that  these  people 
are  labeled  and  their  purpose:;  disc  osed. 
Such  masures  are  not  a  matter  of  sentiment 
or  prejudice.  They  are  essential  to  Anerl- 
can  security.  We  must  not  allow  them  to  go 
by  default. 


Re<lt  Show  Haaa 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHESTER  E.  MERROW 

or  KXW  HAMPSHiaX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESBNTATIVIS 
Friday.  June  4.  1948 

Mr.  MERROW.  Mr.  Speaker,  uiider 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Ric- 
oko,  I  include  an  editorial  entitled  "Reda 
Show  Hand"  which  appeared  in  the  New 
Hampshire  Morning  Union,  published  In 
Manchester.  N.  H..  June  3. 1948: 
axse  SHOW  hand 

If  any  doubt  has  existed  anywhere  that 
communism  In  the  United  States  la  not  a 
subversive  conspiracy  directed  from  Moa- 
cow.  it  has  been  removed  by  the  tesUmony 
of  William  Z  Poster,  chairman  of  the  Com- 
munist Party  In  thU  country,  at  the  Senate 
hearings  on  the  Mundt-NUon  bill. 

Presaed  by  questions  from  members  of  the 
Senate  Judiciary  Subcommittee.  Foater  made 
aome  very  revealing  admlaalons.  Flrat,  he 
declared  that  CommunUU  would  not  sup- 
port the  United  States  In  any  conceivable 
war  with  the  Soviet  Union,  and  tbat  in  the 
event  of  such  a  war.  their  one  determination 
would  be  to  find  means  to  end  that  war  on 
democratic  terms. 

Asked  to  define  those  terms  more  closely. 
Mr.  Foster  admitted  that  they  could  only  be 
Soviet  terms,  since  such  a  clash  could  be 
only  an  ImperlalUtlc  war  In  which  the  United 
States  necessarUy  would  be  the  aggressor. 

Mr.  Foster  declared  further  that  be  waa 
unable  to  say  at  thU  time  whether  be  and 
hla  followers  would  disobey  military  Orderi 
from  the  United  States  That,  he  said,  mtiat 
be  decided  by  ttms  and  evenu.  But  tn  this 
connection,  he  emphaslred  that  Communists 
were  not  going  to  fiitht  against  the  Soviet 
Union,  which  was  definite  enough. 

When  Mr.  Foeter's  partner  at  the  hearinfft. 
Jobn  Oatee.  editor  of  the  Dally  Worker,  wae 
asked  If  he  would  then  betray  the  United 
Btatee  to  the  Ruaelans,  he  made  a  meet 
significant  snswer  "1  would  direct  myself," 
he  said,  "toward  the  Am«rt«an  people  to  put 
preaeure  on  the  Oovernment  or  to  change  the 
It  to  one  that  would  bring  about 


Both  foater  and  Oatea  declared  that  under 
no  elrcumstancee  WtmM  they  obey  pending 
legUlatlon  raatrlettSf  tSBMlunUm.  When 
eof  aMBiber  of  the  committee  interjected: 
"No  OMtter  If  the  Supreme  Court  tells  you 
to?"  the  reply  waa:  "No  matter  who  ull  ue 
«o.- 

No  aearchllffbt  la  needed  to  r^p  the  fuU 
meaning  of  theae  statemenU.  They  are 
crystal  clear.    They  mean  that  Communiau 


DcTelopment  of  Undereloped  Areas  Under 
Americaa  and  British  FUfs 


SPEECH 

or 

HON.  FRED  L.  CRAWFORD 

or   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  3,  1948 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
people  of  England  and  the  United  States 
should  give  serious  consideration  :o  the 
proposition  of  going  Into  the  vast,  un- 
developed areas  under  the  Amerlcg.n  and 
British  flags  for  the  specific  purpose  of 
developing  those  areas  Industrial  y  and 
economically  and  thus  providing  lor  the 
production  of  goods  which  the  world  Is 
crying  for,  and  giving  the  people  of  those 
areas  a  chance  to  produce  and  ean  their 
way  and  enjoy  the  fruits  of  their  labor, 
as  the  people  of  the  United  States  did  In 
the  early  days,  during  the  forma:lon  of 
this  country,  and  letting  that  be  the 
genuine  and  only  answer  to  the  dea  of 
the  communistic  philosophy.  Commu- 
nism Is  In  ev^ry  country  on  earth  today. 
If  we  have  the  Idea  that  we  can  destroy 
It  with  guns  and  bullets,  I.  for  one.  feel 
that  we  will  miserably  fall  In  that  ob- 
jective. 

I  think  that  the  answer  to  communism 
Is   to   give   the   people   of    the   world   a 
chance  to  make  for  themselves  a  place  In 
the  sun.     I  think  the  countries  of  the 
world  to  which  I  have  referred,  namely, 
those  under  the  British  and  American 
flags,  and  that  means  our  territories  and 
Insular  possessions  and  the  areas  under 
the  BrttUh  flag  similarly  situated  under 
ti-e  control  of  London,  should  make  what- 
ever concessions  are  necessary  to  induce 
capital  to  come  Into  those  areas  and 
develop  them,  provided  the  local  people 
have   a   chance    to   participate    In    the 
gentilne    production    which    they    con- 
tribute to  organized  society.    I  hope  the 
British  and  Amrrican  people  will  not  fall 
to  to  into  these  areas  and  do  that  very 
thlnf .  because  It  seems  to  me  that  some* 
time  during  the  next  10  years  the  United 
States  will  have  to  recover  as  best  It  can 
and  operate  as  best  It  can  under  a  Com- 
munlst'ControUed  world,  or  It  will  as  a 
victorious  country  have  to  salvage  the 
world  as  best  It  can  after  the  radio- 
activity has  done  its  terrible  work,  or  we 
shall  have  to  proceed  to  do  the  very  thing 
I  have  here  recommended. 
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Democracies  Destroyed  by  Inability  To 
Deal  SwifUy  With  Fifth  Columns 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  MacKINNON 

or  MINNXSOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  June  4.  1948 

Mr.  MacKinnon.    Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  article  from 
the  Washington  Star  of  June  4.  1948: 
Democracies  Destroted  bt  iNABurry  To  Dial 

SWDTTLT  WrTH  FtrTH  COLUMNS 

(By  Dorothy  Thompson) 

When,  on  April  27.  on  the  Town  Meeting 
oX  the  Air.  I  said  that  the  Wallace  movemeilt 
bad  tjeen  Initiated  by  the  CommunlBta  In  the 
flrat  place,  that  the  attempt  to  apllt  the 
Dmocratic  Party  and  marge  Its  left  wing 
Irttb  tb«  Communlsta  exactly  toUowed  the 
pattern  successfully  employed  abroad,  and 
that  aU  such  ailiancea  had  ended  without  ex- 
ception In  total  Communist  control.  Senator 
TATLoa  dismissed  these  charges  with  the 
usual  cry  of  "Red  halting." 

A  serious  problem  demands  truth  In  deal- 
ing with  It.  The  term  "Red  baiting"  has 
meaning  only  aa  It  characterlEea  attempts  to 
Injure  by  untruthful  accusations.  I  am, 
therefore,  glad  to  be  acquitted  of  Red  baiting 
by  the  Communist  Party  Itself.  In  a  draft 
resolution  to  be  submitted  to  the  national 
convention  early  In  Atigust,  the  Communist 
Party  declares: 

"The  Communist  Party  waa  the  only  forca 
to  American  political  llXe  which  Instantly 
grasped  the  reactionary  •  »  •  eeaenoe 
of  tiM  Marahall  plan  •  •  •  and  under- 
took the  atruggle  for  its  expostire. 

•The  Communist  Party,  from  the  earliest 
days  after  the  end  of  the  war,  understood 
that  Its  traditional  flght  for  a  new  people'a 
party  directed  against  the  two-party  sys- 
tem •  •  •  bad  once  more  been  placed 
by  eventa  as  an  Immediate,  practical  quea- 
tton." 

CXNTXAL,    IMMKDIATX    TASK 

The  resolution  then  orders  Anaerlcan  Com- 
munlaU  to  help  the  Wallace  forces  as  their 
"central,  Immediate  task,"  but  to  work  to 
transform  It  Into  a  counterpart  of  the  Com- 
munist Party. 

Thla  conflrtns  the  substance  of  my  aocu- 
■atlon. 

The  immediate  task  of  the  third  party  la 
not  to  get  Henry  WaUace  elected  but  to  pro- 
tect the  CommunUU.  The  Wallaceltee  are 
raUylng  the  lobby  against  the  Mundt  bill. 
At  Mr.  WalUce's  meeting  when  he  launched 
his  letter  to  8Ulln,  "defent  the  Mundt  bill" 
waa  the  main  theme  of  the  speakers  who  U)ld 
the  erowd  the  moet  preposterous  untruths— 
thst  any  one  who  struck  for  a  raise  or  worked 
lur  rant  control  oouM  be  proeeeuted  un<tor 
It.  To  applause  from  a  by-no-mrnt»j  Ooro* 
munUt  audience  VtTO  Mascantomio  de« 
elared  that  the  day  the  bill  was  passed  we 
should  have  taken  the  last  step  to  faseism, 
Only  the  HMWIIIilil  Party,  he  said,  eould 
IWoteet  thla  eoimtry  against  fasolsm. 

One  vohders  why  the  communist  Partiss 
In  Oemuny  and  luiy,  th«  two  strongeM  oa 
the  Ountlnrai,  did  not  protect  t»u»ae  deOMe* 
raclee  (rem  faaclam,  and  wbf  SwitcerlaMl. 
where  communism  was  illegal,  avoided  fas- 
cism and  war, 

Mr.  Wallace  calls  the  Mundt  bill  war> 
■engeilng.  8o  we  may  no  longer  be  mas- 
teie  bi  our  own  hotiee  without  l)elng  acetuMd 
et  planning  to  attack  the  BovteU.  That 
testimony  dlsqualinea  the  Oommuniat  claim 
to  be  an   independent  American  party  be- 


cause. If  It  were,  why  should  the  Soviets  con- 
sider It  a  warlike  act  to  subject  It  to  stricter 
control?  But  when  Mr.  Wallace  was  asked  to 
accept  or  reject  as  accurate  a  section  of  the 
bill  attributing  to  the  Communists  a  world- 
wide conspiracy,  he  replied  he  was  "no  ex- 
pert" oa  such  matters. 

KNOWS  WHAT  HX  IS  DOING 

There  is  a  disposition  on  the  part  of  Wal- 
lace s  followers  to  believe  he  Is  an  Innocent 
idealist.  I,  however,  do  not  believe  that  Henry 
Wallace  is  feeble-minded.  He  knows  what 
he  la  doing,  and  be  is  not  controlling  his 
Communlsta.  They  are  controlling  blm. 
They  nominated  him;  he  Is  their  man. 

The  Wallace  party  Illustrates  how  difficult 
It  Is  to  get  after  communism  as  an  organisa- 
tion, -since  the  organization — being  in  its 
central  core  secret  and  governed  from  the 
top  down— can  reorganise  Itself  under  an- 
other name  at  any  time. 

Yet  here  we  have  a  body  of  some  tens  ot 
thousands  of  American  Communists,  now 
commanding  through  Henry  Wallace  and 
other  stooges  a  mass  following  of  several 
millions,  who — as  William  Z.  Foster's  testi- 
mony clearly  demonstrated — acknowledged 
only  one  fatherland:  the  Soviet  Union. 

That  fact  has  nothing  to  do  with  peace, 
war,  or  constitutional  liberties.  If  American 
democracy  Is  unable  to  suppress  fifth  col- 
umns, this  Nation  will  perish,  or  the  people 
will  move  toward  fascism  by  taking  the  law 
Into  their  o«m  hands.  It  has  been  Incom- 
petence to  deal  with  fifth  columns,  not  fail- 
ure to  tolerate  them,  which  has  destroyed 
democracies. 


Hoostnc  Shortafe 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  R.  CLASON 

or  MASSACHUSETTS 

m  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  June  4,  1948 

Mr.  CLASON.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
the  years  which  have  followed  the  cessa- 
tion of  hostilities  in  World  War  n,  one 
of  the  great  problems  of  our  Nation  heis 
been  the  critical  shortage  in  housing 
units.  When  the  war  ended,  there  were 
many  restrictions  uixjn  the  use  of  mate- 
rials required  for  the  war  effort.  There 
was  practically  no  home  building  after 
the  attack  on  Pearl  Harbor. 

In  order  to  increase  the  number  of 
homes  buUt  in  communities  where  the 
shortage  has  been  acute,  several  of  the 
8Ut«e,  including  Masaachusetta,  have 
provided  funds  or  authorized  the  \nsw  of 
bonds  by  a  municipality  or  State  which 
would  result  In  carrying  out  home  proj- 
ects. During  this  period,  the  Federal 
aovernment  has  aided  financially  both 
builders  and  purchasers  of  homes,  par- 
ticularly veterans.  Restrictions  have 
been  lifted  and  the  effect  of  these  vari- 
ous acu  on  the  part  of  the  Federal  and 
State  Oovvmmentf  hu  been  moit  bene- 
Aclal.  Bills  have  been  Introduced  before 
Congress  which  would  undoubtedly  help 
further.  In  order  to  bring  the  Taft- 
Ellender-Wagner  bill,  which  has  already 
passed  the  Senate,  before  the  House  for 
consideration.  X  signed  the  discbhrge  pe- 
tition. It  now  appears  that  the  House 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Dirrency 
will  report  a  housing  bill  for  action 
shortly. 


However,  there  has  been  considerable 
misinformation  about  the  rate  of  build- 
ing of  housing  units  In  the  United  States 
since  the  close  of  the  war.  Recently, 
Ewan  Clague.  Commissioner  of  Labor 
Statistics,  reported  that  90.000  new 
homes  were  started  In  April  1948 — only 
4.000  less  than  the  1947  monthly  peak 
which  was  not  reached  until  September 
last  year.  After  I  had  read  a  brief  sum- 
mary of  his  report,  I  asked  Mr.  Clague 
to  furnish  me  with  information  about 
house  building  in  the  United  States  since 
Janu$u-y  1,  1945.  Mr.  Clague  lias  been 
kind  enough  to  give  me  a  table  which 
indicates  the  rapid  expansion  in  the  con- 
struction of  houses  during  the  past  40 
months. 

In  1945,  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 
estimated  that  209,300  new  permanent 
nonfarm  dwelling  units  were  started. 
The  number  of  completions  during  that 
year  is  not  available. 

In  1946,  670,500  units  were  started  and 
437,800  were  completed. 

In  1947,  849.000  units  were  started  and 
831,700  were  completed. 

During  the  first  4  months  of  1948,  257,- 
200   dwelling   units   have  been   started. 
The  Bureau  has  not  in  its  possession  at 
this   time   the   figures  on   the  number 
completed.    It  is  interesting  to  note  that 
during  the  first  4  months  of  1947,  205,200 
units  were  started  and  the  Increase  dur- 
ing the  first  4  months  of  1948  is  more 
than  25  percent.    On  that  basis  of  in- 
crease, the  number  of  new  dwelling  units 
started  outside  of  farm  areas  in   1948 
will  be  well  over  the  million  mark.    Since 
387,500  homes  were  imder  construction 
on  December  31.   1947,  there  will  un- 
doubtedly  be   completed    and   occupied 
during  the  calendar  year  1948  well  over 
1. 000,000  new  housing  units,  furnishing 
shelter  to  more  than  3,000,000  persons. 
Many  of  these  units  are  being  purchased 
or  rented  by  veterans.    This  year,  1948, 
win  bring  to  a  peak  of  1,000,000  hous- 
ing  units   the   efforts   of    oiu-   building 
trades.    The  previous  peak  is  about  925,- 
000  units  in  1925.    We  are  told  that  all 
available   materials   will    be   needed   to 
make  this  new  American  record. 

While  the  demand  for  dwellings  con- 
tinues hea\7,  activities  In  the  construc- 
tion field  have  now  assumed  large  pro- 
portions.   This  is  evidenced  by  the  h  gh 
prices  which  now  have  to  be  paid  for 
construction  materials  which  are  in  very 
he*vy  drmand.    I  believe  that  the  figures 
for  1948  will  show  for  the  first  lime  since 
the  close  of  the  war  that  the  number  of 
new  housee  wlU  have  d^reMed  in  soMt 
meoeure  ttie  backlog  of  demude  for  new 
houeee  oe  It  existed  on  December  li, 
1647.    lliiM  win  be  a  very  fBVOMble  de- 
velopment nationally  slnoe  taouilaf  ettti 
li  one  cC  our  most  serious  problems.    I 
btlitve  tlwt  the  Federal  legiolauon  which 
has  been  and  will  be  enacted  on  ttrii 
subject  win  serve  to  overcome  the  short- 
ace  of  housing  within  the  next  2  or  S 
years.    None  of  us  can  expect  that  the 
pr«Wenu  raised  by  the  oeaaatlon  of  house 
eonemieilon  for  a  period  of  more  than 
4  years  can  be  solved  immediately  In  the 
face  of  the  return  ol  our  veterans  and  the 
natural    Increase    in    our    pcpulation. 
However,  great  strides  have  been  made 
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ati  d  It  is  particularly  Interesting  to  note 
thu  under  the  Republican  program  of 
19 17  and  1948  the  postwar  housing  activ- 
ity has  reached  Its  highest  level. 

me  following  table  furnished  to  me 
by  Mr.  Clague  shows  In  detail  the 
ac  romplishments  of  the  building  trades 
In  furnwhing  new  permanent  nonfarm 
d^relhng  units: 

Kaitmated  number  of  nete  permanent  non- 
arm  dicelUng  unit$  $tarted  and  completed, 
1945-17 


y.f 
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Heaiinf  Starts  Soar  to  90.000  in  April 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RALPH  A.  GAMBLE 

or  mw  TOKK 
IN  THK  HOUS«  or  R«PIUE5ENTATTV«3 

Friday,  June  4.  1948 

Mr.  GAMBLE.  Mr  Speaker,  under 
eave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Cam- 
laissioxja  Rscoao.  I  Include  the  attached 
Pleases  by  the  United  States  Department 
rf  Labor.  Bureau  of  Labor  Sutistics. 
Washington.  D,  C.  entitled  "Housing 
Starts  Soar  to  90.000  In  April"  and  "Con- 
ractors  Employ  164,000  More  Workers  in 
ipril": 

Mijiioiiio  9turt»  ooAB  to.ooo  im  Ann. 

■ome-bulidtng  ftctlvity  aoArcd  to  »  high 
^  April.  wh«n  bulld«rs  ttart^l  BO.OOO  n«w 
Mrmanent  nonfarm  dwelling  uniu.  ocoord- 
Dg  to  praiUnlnary  MtlmatM  ot  tb«  Buroau 
Labor  StattoUc*.  United  St»lee  Depart- 
neut  oX  Labor.  ThU  Is  an  Increaae  of  29 
itrcent  above  the  revised  eotlmate  of  70.000 
'at  March  and  34  percent  above  the  67.000 

Mm  etartad   In   AprU    1947.     Nearly   all   of 

•  now  uniu  atarted  this  AprU  were  prl- 
vately 


Home  building  for  the  llrat  i  montha  of 
1048  showed  an  Increaae  ot  61.800  uniu.  or 
38  percent,  over  the  same  period  of  1»47.  So 
far  thu  year.  267.000  unlU  have  been  put 
under  construction. 

Early  indication*  from  local  building-per- 
mit report*  are  that  the  high  April  level  of 
housing  activity  prevailed  in  all  regions  of 
the  country,  particularly  in  the  Middle  At- 
lantic Sutea.  the  Bast  North  Central  and  the 
Woat  North  Central  State*. 

Among  the  larger  cities  reporting  excep- 
tional gain*  were  Waahlngton.  D.  C .  and 
Arlliigton.  Va  ;  Chicago.  lU.;  New  Orlean*. 
La  :  New  York  City.  N.  T.;  and  Houaton  and 
San  Antonio.  Tex.  A  ONfeoMmttal  drop  oc- 
curred in  San  Franclaoo,  Caitt.;  Portland, 
Oreg :  and  In  Dalla*.  Tex. 

CoirnucToas  KMrLov  184.000  lioax  WoaKxas 

nt  Apan. 
nrannruais  roa  all  wxw  conaiautTiotf  xrr 

•  PZaCENT 

The  value  of  new  construction  put  In  place 
dtirlng  April  amounted  to  •1^69.000,000,  an 
increaae  of  9  percent  over  the  revued  estl- 
maU  fPT  March,  and  37  percent  over  April 
1947.  according  to  preliminary  estimates  of 
the  Bureau  of  Labor  Stattstlca.  United  States 
Department  of  Labor.  Construction  activity 
showed  moderata  galna  In  the  month  for  all 
claaaes  of  work  oaMopt  privately  financed  non- 
residential building. 

Employment  by  construction  contractors 
roae  by  183,000  workers  during  April  to  1.790.- 
000.  the  highest  level  for  any  April  since 
1942.  Compared  with  April  1947.  employ- 
ment In  the  Industry  was  higher  by  171.000 
(11  percent).  Privately  financed  new  con- 
struction claimed  four  out  of  every  Ave 
workers  employed  by  contractor*  In  April, 
and  about  two  worker*  In  Ave  were  employed 
on  new  nonfarm  housing. 

The  moat  Important  gains  In  privately 
financed  construction  during  AprU  were  for 
n«w  to—lmttillng  aod  pobUc  wUHties.  The 
$600,900,000  ipant  for  hewBtng  w»  925.000  ooo 
over  March  expenditures.  Privately  owned 
public  utUltles  spent  0190.000.000  thU  April 
for  new  construction,  a  114,000.000  Increaae 
over  March. 

More  than  half  the  advance  In  publicly 
financed  construction  last  month  occurred 
on  highway  work,  for  which  the  doUar  vol- 
ume totaled  890.000.000.  •28.000.000  more 
than  In  the  prevloua  month.  Bxpendlttire* 
for  all  publicly  flnaneod  now  eoaatructlon  In 
AprU.  at  $379,000,000,  aaoontad  to  only  a 
little  over  a  fourth  of  the  money  apcnt  for 
private  work. 

Por  the  flr*t  4  months  of  1948.  total  ex- 
penditures for  new  conatructlon  amounted  to 
$4,800,000,000  against  $3,500,000,900  for  the 
correapOBdlng  period  of  laat  year  Privately 
financotf  ceuoU  uctlon  regUtered  a  36- percent 
increaae  thla  year  over  last  In  the  dollar  vol- 
ume ot  work  put  In  place,  resulting  moatly 
from  a  $700,000,000.  or  80  percent,  rise  In 
expenditures  for  new  home*.  Private  werk 
on  new  nonresidential  building,  at  $1,000.- 
000,000.  wa*  5  percent  higher  this  year  than 
last  for  the  first  4  months,  in  spite  of  a  sub- 
stantial decline  In  construction  of  new  fac- 
tories. 


Secret  Oppositioo  to  Feiieral  Aid  to 
Edacatioa 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  GEORGE  B.  SCHWABE 

or   OKLAHOMA 

m  THE  HOUSS  OP  RSPRKtSNTATIVn 

Friday.  June  4.  1949 

Mr.   SCHWABE   of   Oklahoma.      Mr. 
Speaker,  many  people  have  written  me 


expressing  their  opposition  to  the  pend- 
ing measure  which  seeks  to  afford  Fed- 
eral aid  to  our  public  .schools. 

Of  course,  many  of  the  members  of 
the  teaching  profession  have  written  me. 
expressing  their  hearty  approval  of  the 
bin.  Likewise,  many  have  been  Inspired 
to  write  me  and  other  Members  of  Con- 
gress, where  the  inspiration  was  directly 
traceable  to  certain  teachers'  organiza- 
tions and  through  parent-teacher  asso- 
ciations of  the  country.  Most  of  those 
who  have  written  me  in  favor  of  the 
measure  are  prejudiced  witnesses.  They 
have  a  more  or  less  selfish  motive  in 
favoring  the  bill.  They  want  their  own 
salaries  increased,  or  that  of  their 
friends.  This  is  not  an  argument  in 
favor  of  Federal  aid  to  education. 

Everyone  knows  that,  generally  speak- 
ing, oiur  teachers  are  xmderpaid,    I  am 
from  a  family  of  teachers.    My  mother, 
her  sister,   and   their  mother   were   all 
teachers.     Several  of  my  sisters-in-law 
have  been,  and  are.  teachers.     My  wife 
has  been  a  teacher.    All  of  these  taught 
in  the  grade  and  Junior  and  senior  high 
schools.    A  brother  of  mine  was  a  teach- 
er in  one  of  the  leading  universities  of 
this  country.     I  served  many  years  as  a 
member  of  the  board  of  education  where 
I  lived.    My  daughter  has  a  life  certifi- 
cate and  did  some  teaching.     I  think  I 
know  the  problem  of  the  teacher,  and 
particularly     the     economic     situation 
which  prevails  in  the  teaching  profes- 
sion.    I  know  they  are  not  adequately 
paid.     But   this   alone   is   not   sufficient 
argument  to  Justify  Federal  aid  to  edu- 
cation. 

There  is  much  secret  opposition  to 
Federal  aid  to  education.  Those  who 
have  written  me  most  convincingly  are 
generally  opposed  to  the  principle  of 
Federal  aid  to  education.  In  many  in- 
itances  these  are  school  teachers  who 
admit  that  they  need  the  relief  badly, 
but  express  themselves  in  opposition  to 
the  proposed  plan.  In  some  Instances 
they  belong  to  organizations  which  havo 
gone  on  record  as  favoring  the  proposal, 
and  have  told  me  confidentially  they 
could  not  afTord  to  let  their  names  be 
used  as  witnesses  in  opposition  to  the 
proposal,  for  they  were  afraid  of  the 
consequences.  Even  some  superintend- 
ents and  high  school  principals  have 
written  me  expressing  their  sincere  op- 
position to  the  program,  but  requesting 
that  their  names  be  not  revealed. 

In  a  list  of  questions  which  I  submitted 
during  the  month  of  March  this  year  to 
35.000  boxholders  In  my  district,  with- 
out having  addressed  a  single  one  per- 
sonally. I  asked  If  they  favored  or  op- 
posed Federal  aid  to  education  with  any 
Government  control.  Thirty-nine  per- 
cent of  those  who  answered  expressed 
themselves  as  in  favor,  while  61  percent 
answered  in  the  negative.  In  each  in- 
stance the  ones  who  answered  gave  me 
their  names  and  businesses  or  profes- 
sions, and  their  addresses.  It  might  be 
Interesting  to  note  that  more  than  one- 
third  of  those  who  said  they  were  teach- 
ers, expressed  themselves  in  opposition 
to  the  pending  measure.  If  any  group 
of  people  should  be  expected  to  be  in 
favor  of  Federal  aid  to  education,  we 
would  naturally  assume  that  it  would  be 
the  people  in  the  rural  districts  and  in 
the  smaller  cities  ana  towns,  where  the 
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weaker  schools  are  located  and  where 
the  lower  salaries  are  l>elng  paid  to 
teachers.  These  are  the  people  to  whom 
I  sent  the  questions,  the  35,000  boxhold- 
ers of  my  district. 

As  an  example  of  how  some  of  these 
Individuals  who  do  not  want  their  names 
used,  express  themselves  frankly  but 
confidentially,  I  quote  from  a  highly 
respected  businessman  and  citizen  of  one 
of  the  larger  towns  of  my  district.  This 
letter  was  addressed  to  one  of  my  col- 
leagues, with  a  carbon  copy  sent  to  me. 
The  letter  Is  dated  May  18.  1948.  The 
author  stated  he  preferred  that  his  name 
not  be  revealed  for  the  reason  that  his 
"daughter  is  a  school  teacher,  and  al- 
though she  feels  the  same  as  I  do,  she  has 
already  encountered  some  personal  ani- 
mosity junong  her  coworkers  by  reason 
of  her  views."  The  letter,  which  my 
constituent  wrote  to  one  of  my  colleagues 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  states. 
In  part: 

As  a  common,  ordinary  citizen  and  tax- 
payer, I  am  opposed  to  Federal  aid  for  this 
purpose.  In  my  Judgment,  our  common 
schools  should  be  managed  by  the  school  dis- 
tricts themselves  without  any  Federal  aid  or 
Interference.  Frankly.  I  distrust  Federal  aid. 
We  want  our  schools  to  remain  purely  local 
institutions,  which  would  cease  to  be  the 
fact  if  a  paternalistic,  bureaucratic  depart- 
ment of  education  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment attempted  to  dictate  ctirrlculum.  poli- 
cies, and  so  forth.  Wouldn't  that  be  a  fine 
place  for  the  Infiltration  of  the  subversive 
element?  The  only  people  I  have  found  who 
atrongly  favor  Federal  aid  to  education  are 
the  school  teachers  and  the  politicians.  The 
former  want  more  money  (which  they  should 
get  by  other  means),  and  the  latter  want 
more  political  fields  to  exploit.  I  hope  you 
will  continue  to  resist  the  pressure. 

It  Is  inconceivable  that  people  of  the 
type  of  the  author  above  quoted  can  be 
said  to  be  prejudiced  witnesses.  They 
certainly  must  be  admitted  to  be  speak- 
ing their  sincere  convictions,  even  at  the 
peril  of  possible  repercussions  and  ad- 
verse criticisms.  They  speak  against 
their  own  selfish  Interests,  and  ordi- 
narily the  testimony  of  such  witnesses 
should  be  given  the  highest  credence. 

It  Is  my  humble  opinion  that  many  do 
not  understand  the  program  thoroughly, 
but  that,  generally  speaking,  the  Ameri- 
can people  and  the  American  taxpayers 
are  inclined  to  be  against  further  exten- 
sions of  Federal  grants-in-aid.  subsidies, 
and  other  programs  which  they  know  or 
f«»ar  may  result  in  the  destruction  of 
local  self-government  and  the  establish- 
ment of  further  bureaucratic  domination 
from  Washington. 


Knights  of  Colombus  Periodical,  Colom- 
bia, Supports  the  Mundt-Nixon  Bill 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  J.  KERSTEN 

or  wiscoMsm 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  June  4.  1948 

Mr.  KERSTEN  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  June  194a  number  of  Colum- 
bia, a  magazine  published  by  the  Knights 


of  Columbus,  supports  the  Mundt-Nixon 
bill.    The  article  is  as  follows: 

WHY  TOC  SHOtnj)  8tn>POBT  H.  a.   685a 

In  dealing  with  the  Communist  conspir- 
acy against  our  Government  and  our  people, 
there  Is  the  danger  of  falling  Into  a  state 
of  mind  in  which  we  (1)  automatically  sup- 
port anything  the  Commies  oppose  or,   (2) 
automatically  oppose  anything  they  support. 
Such   a  habit  of  Judgment,  obviously,  can 
lead  us  Into  absurd  and  untenable  positions. 
The    architects   of   the    "party    line"    might 
conceivably,  in  a  moment  of  savage  hatred 
toward  their  own  kind,  denounce  the  man- 
eating  shark:   we  could  hardly  endorse  the 
monster  on  that  account.     Nor  could  we  hold 
that  It  Is  good  for  the  poor  to  starve  simply 
because  the  Communists  cry  that  the  poor 
should  have   bread.    8tUl,  when   the  com- 
rades give  out  with  exceptionally  loud  cries 
of  angulah.  It  Is  the  part  of  prudence  to  look 
Into  what  alls  them  and  It  is  natural  to  en- 
tertain the  hope  that  the  affliction  may  be 
fatal,  or  thereabouts,  to  their  plans  for  our 
future.     What  alls  them  at  the  moment  Is 
the  Subversive  Activities  Control  Act.  1948, 
which  Is  also  known  aa  the  Mundt-Nixon 
bUI. 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  Is  to  control  the 
activities  of  the  American  Communist  Party 
and  its  subsidiary  organizations;  the  bill  Is 
based  upon  the  conviction  that  our  country 
can  be  better  protected  against  the  Commu- 
nist conspirators  in  our  midst  by  exposing 
them  rather  than  by  attempting  to  repress 
them.  The  principal  provisions  of  the  bill, 
which  has,  of  course,  been  recklessly  mis- 
represented by  the  Communist  press,  are  as 
follows: 

1.  It  makes  unlawful,  and  punishable  by 
heavy  fine  or  Imprisonment,  or  both,  activi- 
ties (Including  conspiracies)  to  establish,  or 
looking  toward  the  establishment  of,  a  total- 
itarian dictatorship  In  the  United  States  to 
be  under  foreign  control. 

a.  It  provides  for  loss  of  citizenship  upon 
conviction  for  the  offenses  mentioned  above. 

3.  It  denies  Federal  employment  and  pass- 
ports to  members  of  Communist  political  or- 
ganizations, which  term  It  defines  so  as  to 
Include  the  Communist  Party  of  the  United 
States,  or  any  other  organization,  existing 
or  hereafter  established,  having  essentially 
the  same  characteristics. 

4.  It  requires  registration  with  the  Attor- 
ney General  of  Communist  f>olltlcal  organ- 
izations and  Conrmunlst-front  organizations. 
Such  registration  Is  to  be  accompanied  by  a 
statement,  and  annual  reports  thereafter, 
giving  names  and  addresses  of  officers  of  the 
organizations:  an  accounting  of  receipts  and 
expenditure*:  and.  In  the  case  of  a  Commu- 
nl»t  political  organization  (but  not  In  the 
case  of  a  Communist-front  organzatlon), 
names  and  addresses  of  members. 

5.  It  makes  It  unlawful  for  any  Individual 
to  become  or  remain  a  member  of  a  Commu- 
nist political  organization  If  the  organiza- 
tion Is  not  registered  within  the  time  pre- 
scribed. 

6.  It  denies  to  any  organization  which  is 
registered,  or  which  has  been  ordered  by  the 
Attorney  General  to  register,  the  use  of  the 
malls  for  circulating  publications  unless 
marked  with  the  name  of  the  organization 
and  the  fact  that  it  Is  a  Communist  organ- 
ization: It  also  denies  to  such  organizations 
the  privilege  of  broadcasting  any  matter 
over  any  broadcasting  station  unless  It  Is 
preceded  by  a  statement  giving  the  name  of 
the  organization  and  the  fact  that  It  Is  a 
Communist  organization. 

7.  It  removes  the  so-called  charitable-con- 
tributions deduction  for  Federal  income  tax 
piuTXJses,  of  contributions  to,  or  for  the  use 
of,  an  organization  which  at  the  time  of 
making  the  contribution  Is  registered  or  has 
been  ordered  by  the  Attorney  General  to  reg- 
ister; it  takes  away  the  Federal  Income  tax 
exemption  of  such  organizations. 
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Reporting,  from  the  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities,  on  the  need  for  legisla- 
tion to  control  Communist  activities  In  the 
United  States,  Congressman  Uvkvt  ha*  thla 
to  say: 

"Ten  years  of  investigation  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Un-American  Activities,  and  by  Ita 
predecessors,  have  established:  (1)  that  the 
Communist  movement  In  the  United  States  la 
foreign-controlled;  (2)  that  Its  tiltlmate  ob- 
jective with  respect  to  the  United  States  Is  to 
overthrow  our  free  American  institutions  In 
favor  of  a  Communist  totalitarian  dictator- 
ship to  be  controlled  from  abroad;  (3)  that 
Its  activities  are  carried  on  by  secret  and  con- 
spiratorial methods;  and  (4)  that  Its  activi- 
ties, both  because  of  the  alarming  march  of 
Commvinlst  forces  abroad  and  because  of  the 
scope  and  nature  of  Communist  activities 
here  In  the  United  States.  cor.stitute  an  im- 
mediate and  powerfiU  threat  to  the  security 
of  the  United  States  and  to  the  American 
way  of  life. 

"The  concl  vision  that  the  Communist 
movement  constitutes  a  threat  to  the  secu- 
rity of  the  United  States  and  to  the  Ameri- 
can way  of  life  Is  not  the  cry  of  alarmists. 

"The  Communist  program  of  conquest 
through  treachery,  deceit,  infiltration,  espion- 
age, sabotage,  corruption,  and  terrorism  has 
been  carried  out  in  country  after  country 
and  is  an  evergrowing  threat  In  other  coun- 
tries. There  Is  ample  evidence  that  one  of 
the  primary  objectives  of  the  world  Com- 
munist movement,  directed  from  within  the 
most  powerful  existing  Commvmlst  totali- 
tarian dictatorship,  is  to  repeat  this  pattern 
in  the  United  States. 

"There  is  Incontrovertible  evlden:e  of  the 
fact  that  the  Communist  Party  of  the  United 
States  Is  dominated  by  such  totalitarian  dic- 
tatorship and  that  it  Is  one  of  the  principal 
Instrumentalities  used  by  the  world  Commu- 
nist movement,  directed  from  within  that  to- 
talitarian dictatorship.  In  Its  ruthless  and 
tireless  endeavor  to  advance  the  world  march 
of  communism. 

"Concern  over  this  threat  Is  not  limited  to 
the  legislative  branch  of  our  Government. 
On  March  17,  1948.  the  President  asked  the 
Congress  to  appropriate  several  billions  of 
dollars  to  buUd  up  American  defenses  against 
the  ;  otentlal  threat  of  the  world  CommunUt 
conspiracy,  of  which  the  Communist  move- 
ment In  the  United  States  Is  a  constituent 
element.  Prevloualy,  on  February  6  the  At- 
torney General,  in  testifying  before  the  Leg- 
islative Subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on 
Un-American  Activities,  had  stated  that  pres- 
ent laws  were  Inadequate  to  deal  with  the 
subversive  activities  of  the  Commuulst  threat 
in  the  United  SUtea.  To  re*l«t  CommunUt 
aggression  abroad  and  Ignore  It  at  horns 
would  be  an  utterly  Inconceivable  pattern  of 
p.ocedure. 

"Concern  over  the  Communist  threat  la  not 
limited  to  the  United  States.  It  Is  mounting 
throughout  that  part  of  the  world  v/hlch  still 
remains  free.  For  conflrmp.tion  we  have  only 
to  look  at  the  recent  unprecedented  step* 
taken  by  the  leading  nations  of  western  Eu- 
rope toward  banding  to^Jther  In  a  union,  po- 
litical f^  well  as  econ  Jilc,  which  will  be 
powerful  enough  to  rt-lst  the  Communist  on- 
slaught. In  this  hemisphere  ihe  nations  as- 
sembled at  Bogota,  on  April  22.  1948.  unani- 
mously adopted  a  resolution  declaring  that 
the  'present  world  situation  demands  urgent 
measures  to  safeguard  peace  and  defend  mu- 
tual respect  among  States'  and  recommend- 
ing that  each  participating  nation  adopt 
within  their  respective  teriitorles.  and  )  i  ac- 
cord with  their  constitutional  precepts,  nec- 
essary measures  to  prevent  and  uproot  activ- 
ities directed,  assisted,  or  instigated  by  for- 
eign govemmenU,  organizations,  or  indi- 
viduals." 

"The  Congress  of  the  United  States,  by 
adopting  the  legislation  here  proposed,  can 
set  the  pattern  for  controlling  In  each  coun- 
try the  foreign-directed  Communist  consplr- 
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fttnnkl  aettntlM  which  thr««t«i  tb»  f^tet- 
•owTjf  trM  UMtmitlan*.  not  tmlj  hen.  but 
tlM>  irorM." 

the  Oanonmtita  and   tbclr 

and  BtoogM  ar«  yvUlng  bloody 

•lout  tlw  mcAiurw  propoMd  In  ths 

Jltaoo  MB.  cActally  known  as  H.  R. 

nattac  the  itftot  of  day  ••  the  d«ni 

holy  water,  they  ar*  ADOdlBC  Bmator* 

iM^rHHDDen  wtth  tbeir  protaaia.    It  tIo- 

thay  aay.  their  temlcr  daUHJuaOc  sensi- 

what  they  really  tear  \a  that  It  wUl 

them  out  tram  under  th*tr  rock. 

Jantaof  th«  legal  anglea  m- 

conceda  that  the  piopoaed  legislation 
_    from    the    traditional    requlrrmant 
crlramal  guilt  be  pcnonal  and  that  !t 
^lsbr«  the  preredapt  at  dWdtef  our  cttl- 
tnto  groupa.  mora  f avorad  or  toaa  f avorad 
tha  law  baeaoaa  of  their  political  as- 
IQOM.    BOHM  ara   of  the  opinion   that 
of  tha  Maigttaga  of  the  bill  should  b« 
tightened  and  clarified.     But  they  are  agreed 
that  It  ta  aaeaaaary  legtalatlon  and  that  It  la 
uno  >]ecttaBaMa  under  our  existing  legal  con- 


thc  tramera  of  the  bill  were  conscious 

delicacy  of  their  task  Is  clear  from  the 

of  Congreaaman  Mtmor:  "the  com- 

approached  the  problem  wtth  care  and 

bacaose  It  Is  bellered  eaaentlal  that 

lagiialatlon  recommended  be  strictly  In 

with    our    constitutional    tradl- 

Bow  to  protect  fiaadom  from  thoaa 

wodM  deatroy  it  without  mtringlng  upon 

rree<toiB  (rf  an  our  people  preaenU  a  quea- 

rraufht  wtth  eoostmitlooal  and  prac- 

dlAculUaa.    We    mmt    not    mortally 

our  democratic   framework   in    at- 

to    protect    It    from    tboee    who 

to  deatroy  It." 

Subterslvc  ActlvlUea  Control  Act.  1048. 

EL  5g8a)  la  polaon  to  the  Communist  con- 

agalnst  the  people  of  the  United 

Cltlaena  should  be  prompted  by  tbalr 

self-lntereet.  If  by  no  other  consldera- 

to  let  their  Senators  and  RepresenU- 

know  that  they  want  this  long-needed 

compounded  and  administered.— 
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have  positive  proof  that  such  a  situation 
is  developing. 

Two  weeks  ago.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Ford 
Motor  Co.  of  Oeuoit  asked  Ita  workers 
to  take  a  pay  cut.    Tbe  company  laid 
that  such  acUan  would  ttabiUze  warktn« 
condltJons  In  the  anto  Industry.     Ttie 
workers  countered  by  demanding  a  roll- 
back In  prices.    Last  week  the  POrd  Mo- 
tor Co..  Ltd..  oX  England,  announced 
that  the  British-made  Ford  is  now  avail- 
able to  the  public  at  American  dealers. 
In  other  words,  while  Ford   at  Detroit 
was  a«kln<?  its  workers  to  take  a  cut  In 
pay.  Its  English  company  Is  competing 
for  the  same  market  in   this  country. 
Notwithstanding  extra   shipping   costs, 
that  company  can  still  meet  American 
competition  because  there  is  a  consid- 
erable difference   in  the   standards   of 
llTlng  between  the  two  groups  of  workers. 
Mr.  Speaker,  on  last  Wednesday  the 
Austin  Motor  Co.  of  England  claimed  a 
new  record  for  selling  imported  auto- 
mobiles in  the  United  States     The  man- 
aging director    of    that    company    an- 
nounced that  nearly  6.000  British-made 
Austins  had  been  sold  in  this  country 
In  the  past  6  months.    In  any  previous 
year,  not  more  than  1.000  Austins  were 
sold  here. 

Mr.  Speaker.  American  dollars  under 
the  European  recorery  program  should 
not  be  used  to  undercut  our  own  tuto 
workers  and  thereby  reduce  their  stand- 
ards of  llTtng.  If  American  firms  with 
European  branches  resort  to  such  prac- 
tices it  might  easily  wreck  our  economy, 
cause  unemidoyment.  and  a  depression. 
Our  first  duty  is  to  the  workers  of  this 
cotmtry. 


A4oricaii  Anto   Workers  Compete  Witli 
IB  Workers 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  LAWRENCE  H.  SMITH 

or  wt9CO»si?» 
1^  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVIS 

Friday.  June  4.  1948 


:  ir.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.    Mr.  Speak- 

durlng    the    debate    on    the    bill 

..     European  economic  recovery — ^Mar- 

ii^n  plan — I  pointed  out  that  the  16 

^^ countries    aimed    to    achieve 

re<overy  to  a  degree  comparable  to  the 
e<:^omy  that  prevailed  In  this  country 
riod  1940-44.  That  was  a 
B  oar  indu.strial  and  agri- 
cultural production  was  In  high  gear  to 
the  demands  of  a  wartime  econ- 
Nevertheless  the  CEEC  Report 
submitted  by  those  countries  was  very 
f  n  nk  in  stating  its  objecUves.  At  that 
tiEie  I  raised  the  question  as  to  what 
wcBld  happen  to  our  own  economy  If 
thse  objectives  were  attained.  Obrl- 
cu^  this  meant  competition  with  our 
and  industrial  concerns  and 
affect  the  Jobs  of  our  workers 
ar|d  tbeir  standards  of  livmg.    Now  we 


Ts  Ead  SB  lajvstict 


As  an  example,  Ifr.  Jrmm  cited  tbe  case  o< 
Mrs.  Munemorl.  Ber  eon  Badao.  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  faiaous  four  hundred  and  forty- 
secoad  ragliaaBtal  contiat  team  which  so 
brilliantly  dlsttngulalked  Itself  In  Italy.  He 
was  one  of  Its  heroes  who  did  not  come  back. 
Yet  his  mother,  thoofth  qualified  In  every 
uther  way.  ts  defiled  dtlaeuahlp. 

Trmrrr^  Oia— irii  s  oa  Civil  Rights  which 
ui«ed  Use  modi  ara  tton  of  the  Federal 
nafeunUlaation  laws  to  permit  the  granUng  of 
rlflaanihlr  without  regard  to  the  race,  color, 
or  naUonal  origin  of  applicants.  In  tbe 
past,  barrier!  against  Chinese.  Flllplnoe. 
natlTes  of  India  and  other  peoplea  were  pulled 
down.  So  It  Is  hard  to  ondetatand  why  the 
bsca  are  kept  np  against  thoae  of  Japaneaa 
ortgln. 

And  (tey  are  tike  chief  victims  of  this  form 
of  dlscrlmlnaUon  just  now.  According  to 
the  latest  figures — those  of  June  30.  1943 — 
there  are  90.251  of  them  out  of  only  96.483 
persons  living  In  the  United  States  but  in- 
eligible for  cUteenshlp  The  next  largest 
group  Is  made  up  of  3.531  Koreans.  The  other 
groupe — Afghans,  Malaiyans.  Siamese,  Brltlah 
and  French  Pacific  T slanders.  Ouanamanlans, 
Javanese,  8\imatrans  and  Netherlands  In- 
dians— number  only  between  111  and  288 
each. 

Unfortunatriy.  there  has  been  an  Increase 
of  racist  Isglaiatlon  In  aoms  of  the  Sutes 
since  VJ-day.  But  if  individual  Sutes  have 
forfottcn  why  the  war  was  fought,  there  is 
all  the  more  reason  for  tlM  Federal  Oorem- 
ment  by  tu  example  to  ramlnd  tham.  Mot  to 
pass  the  Judd  bUl  woxUd  be  a  daalal  of  Ota 
American  tradition  of  equaUty  of  oppor- 
tunity, and  a  sad  blot  on  a  NaUon  whose 
repressntaUves  in  foreign  parts  are  preaching 
democracy  morning,  nooo.  and  night. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WALTER  H.  JUDD 

or   MINNXSOTA 

IN  THE  HOCSI  OP  REPaESBNTATIVES 

Fridap.  May  28.  1948 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  Is 
steadily  accumuJating  evidence  of  wide- 
spread support  for  the  principle  embodied 
in  H.  R.  5004.  now  replaced  by  H.  R. 
6809.  which  will  eliminate  racial  dis- 
crimination In  American  nationality  and 
Immigration  law.  Under  leave  to  extend 
my  remarks.  I  include  the  following  edi- 
torial recently  published  in  the  St.  Louis 
Past-Oispatch : 

TO  BtO  AW  mJTJSTtCl 

The  Judd  bill  is  one  which  Congrees  ought 
to  peas.  U  only  to  discharge  a  moral  obliga- 
tion Incurred  during  the  war.  This  meaatire, 
on  which  hear  ^  were  held  the  other  day. 
would  provide  the  privilege  of  beoomlng 
naturallaed  dtlaens  to  aU  taMUlgiaBU  having 
a  legal  right  to  permanaot  naldaaae  la  the 
United  Statea.  It  also  vrould  aaake  taomlgra- 
tlon  quotas  available  to  Asiatic  and  PaclAo 
peoples. 

As  BapreaeataUve  Joio  of  Minnesota  aaM 
In  Inuodudng  the  blU.  it  would  admit  only  a 
few  hundred  more  Aalatlca  a  year.  Tbe  im- 
portant thing  about  it  la  that  it  would  con- 
fer the  right  to  voce  and  the  fuU 
of  the  law  on  paraoos  to  many  of 
Nation  l&  deeply  indebted. 


ladiaa  Oftcc  Abases 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  B.  SCHWABE 

or  OSUAROMA 

m  THE  HOOBB  OP  R^PRJEBBMTATTVBa 

Friday,  June  4.  1948 

Mr.  SCHWABE  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  following  editorial  appeared 
in  the  Tulsa  DaUy  World  of  TuLsa.  Okla., 
under  date  of  May  26.  1946: 

IWSUM   omcS  ASOSCS 

■toctlve  treatment  for  the  ailing  Indian 
Service  of  the  United  States  seem  about  to 
be  adopted.  The  principal  remedy  will  be 
abollUon  by  aectlons. 

It  appears  that  a  frontal  attack  on  the 
Bureau  wUl  come  about  through  ostensibly 
local  matters.  Tbe  Indian  office  at  Okla- 
homa City  is  now  under  attack  In  Oongres*. 
and  Representative  SriGLni,  of  the  east  side, 
an  Indian  himself,  seems  to  be  making  a  hot 
fight.  The  branch  office  may  be  worse  than 
uaataaa.  It  la  not  located  where  the  Indians 
are:  It  la  apparently  not  giving  Indians  ade- 
quate service.  Oertalnly.  It  Is  costing  the 
Oovemment  a  lot  of  money,  and  it  should  be 
required  to  Justify,  If  possible,  its  existence. 

Troubles  have  been  building  up  for  many 
years.  The  Indian  Bureau  was  long  over- 
loaded wtth  peiaoiinel,  and  It  has  become 
one  of  the  big  job-holding  establishments 
of  the  Nation  It  Is  big  and  costly  beyond 
ordlaary  understanding.  Tbe  aselsss 
branches  are  manifestations  of  the  whole 
topheavlness  and  uselessness. 

jQbn  Collier  started  much  of  the  troutMs 
we  now  experience.  Collier  was  a  Rowing 
New  Dealer,  an  Industrious  (io-gvXMler.    He 
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went  in  with  grandiloquent  Ideas  and  rigged 
up  a  gorgeous  set  of  rules  for  the  Indians 
and  black  denunciations  for  the  white  people. 
He  undertook.  In  effect,  to  prolong  the  tribal 
and  reservation  sUtus.  The  policy  osten- 
sibly hsd  been,  before  thU  tlir.e,  to  make 
tbe  Indian  a  full-time  citizen.  The  Collier 
administration  was  a  throw-back. 

It  is  well  known  to  all  who  have  any  par- 
ticular acquaintance  with  the  race  that 
Indians  distinctly  want  to  be  left  alone. 
They  resent  excessive  herding  and  catering 
and  bossing  and  roundlng-up.  The  feeling 
of  the  country  toward  the  Indians  Is  gen- 
erally benevolent;  we  acknowledge  obliga- 
tions and  want  to  see  the  Indian  people  pros- 
perous and  contented.  The  spreading  opin- 
ion is  that  officialdom  is  throwing  the  whole 
movement  in  reverse,  and  that  the  olficlous- 
ness  we  now  see  is  anactu-onistlc.  hobbling, 
and  parasitic. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  chairman  of  the  In- 
terior Subcommittee  of  the  House  Appro- 
priations Committee  appointed  me  as 
chairman  of  appropriations  for  the  Bu- 
reau of  Indian  Affairs  and  Indian  activi- 
ties to  recommend  appropriations  for 
the  fiscal  year  1949.  As  such  chairman. 
I  was  called  upon  to  draft  the  portion  of 
the  report  applicable  to  appropriations 
for  Indian  activities.  In  the  report, 
among  other  things.  I  state: 

As  a  result  of  the  actual  inspection  by  the 
committee  last  fall  of  numerous  Indian  agen- 
cies, schools,  hospitals,  and  other  InsUlla- 
tlons.  and  as  a  result  of  numerotu  hearings 
on  Indlsn  affairs,  out  In  the  field  and  here 
In  Washington,  It  Is  believed  that  the  Bu- 
reau of  Indian  Affairs,  and  lU  operations  In 
the  central  ofllce.  the  district  offices,  and  the 
reservation  offices,  are  subject  to  severe 
criticism. 

The  report  then  deals  with  the  pater- 
nalistic control  exercised  by  the  Bureau 
of  Indian  Affairs  over  Indians,  which 
may  be  charged  up  largely  to  Mr.  Collier, 
former  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs, 
as  pointed  out  in  the  above  editorial. 

Then  the  report  deals  with  Indian  ac- 
tivities, particularly  education,  voca- 
tional training,  law  and  order,  health, 
welfare,  overlapping  governmental  func- 
tions, and  maladministration. 

Under  the  subject  of  overlapping  gov- 
ernmental functions,  the  report  recites: 

Certainly  money  can  Ije  saved,  and  It  is 
believed  efficiency  promoted  and  more  desir- 
able results  obtained,  by  the  elimination  bf 
these  overlapping  activities,  which  will  result 
in  thp  placing  of  our  Indian  citizens  on  the 
level  with  all  other  citizens,  the  elimination 
of  class  distinction,  and  the  encouragement 
of  the  Indian  to  assume  his  full  citizenship 
responsibilities. 

In  the  lists  of  conclusions  and  recom- 
mendations in  the  report,  the  committee 
states: 

There  are  many  other  Instances  of  what 
seemed  to  the  committee  to  be  intolerable  de- 
lays and  Inexcusable  cases  of  procrastination 
in  the  processing  and  handling  of  the  affairs 
of  Indians  In  the  agency,  district,  and  central 
offices.  More  efficient  service  is  expected  at 
the  central  office  and  at  the  reservation  or 
agency  offices.  It  Is  believed  that  the  district 
offices  are  unnecessary  and  that  the  functions 
and  expeditious  handling  of  the  affairs  of 
Indians  can  be  Improved  and  will  be  Im- 
proved with  the  elimination  of  the  district 
offices.  More  authority  should  be  extended 
to  the  superintendents  and  others  at  the 
reservation  or  service  level,  which  will  enable 
the  central  offices  to  supervise  and  determine 
policies  and  expedite  formal  approvals  re- 
quired by  law  of  the  central  office. 


Air  Service  to  Hawaii 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RUSSELL  V.  MACK 

or  WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  June  4,  1948 

Mr.  MACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Civil 
Aeronautics  Board  for  more  than 
4  long  years  has  had  under  considera- 
tion the  question  of  granting  an  air-line 
franchise  for  the  operation  of  air  passen- 
ger and  express  service  between  the 
Pacific  Northwest  and  Hawaii. 

The  people  of  Hawaii  want  this  air 
service.  The  people  of  Seattle,  Tacoma, 
Portland,  and  the  entire  Pacific  North- 
west repeatedly  had  plead  for  establish- 
ment of  it.  This  air  service  would  benefit 
both  the  Islands  and  the  Pacific  North- 
west. 

Eight  hundred  miles  south  of  the 
Pacific  Northwest  there  is  air  service  be- 
tween San  Francisco  and  Hawaii.  Also 
there  is  an  air  line  operating  farther 
south  from  Los  Angeles  to  the  islands. 

While  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  has 
fiddled  away  time  in  indecision  and  pro- 
crastination, a  British-financed  air  serv- 
ice has  been  inaucnirated  from  Van- 
couver. B.  C,  to  Hawaii  via  California. 

Pour  years  Is  long  enough  to  consider 
this  problem.  There  Is  no  sense  In  fur- 
ther delay.  CAB  should  act  and  act  at 
once  on  the  application  for  a  Pacific 
Northwest  to  Hawaii  air  service, 

I  include  In  the  Ricord  an  editorial 
from  the  Honolulu  Star  Bulletin  pub- 
lished May  20.  1948,  and  reprinted  May 
27, 1948.  in  the  Seattle  Post  Intelligencer, 
indicating  that  these  two  great  news- 
papers favor  the  establishment  of  this 
air  service.  I  believe  the  views  of  these 
two  great  newspapers  are  the  views  of 
almost  everyone  in  both  the  Islands  and 
the  Pacific  Northwest.  The  editorial 
follows : 

NCBO    IN    THE    AIB    ACE 

This  long  delay  In  settling  the  Paclflc- 
Northwest-Hawail  air  route  Issue  reminds  ua 
of  Nero  and  his  famous  fiddle. 

According  to  the  story,  Rome  started  to 
burn.  Instead  of  calling  out  his  fire  depart- 
ment and  turning  on  the  water  from  the 
Tiber,  Nero  put  on  a  fresh  nightshirt  (they 
called  It  a  toga  In  those  days) .  crowned  him- 
self with  another  wreath  of  laurel,  climbed 
pufflly  up  to  his  palatial  housetop  with  his 
fiddle,  and  settled  down  happily  with  the 
fiddle  and  a  Jug  of  good  old  Falernlan  wine. 

Five-sixths  of  Rome  flamed  and  flared  and 
burned  to  the  ground,  and  Nero  went  bliss- 
fully on,  fiddling  and  sipping,  sipping  and 
fiddling. 

Later  biographers  and  historians  say  t.  -t 
the  story  is  Incorrect.  Some  say  that  Nero 
was  not  that  kind  of  gent  and  others  that 
long  before  the  fire  started,  he  was  already 
under  the  covers,  blooey  and  blotto,  the 
Falernlan  Jug  quite  empty. 

Whatever  the  facts,  Nero  gets  credit  in  per- 
sistent legend  for  fiddling  whUe  a  great  city 
perished. 

For  more  than  4  years,  we  have  been  trying 
to  get  direct  air  service  between  the  Pacific 
Northwest  and  Hawaii. 

For  the  past  2  years  they've  been  playing 
the  fiddle  in  Washington. 

Meanwhile  other  air  services  have  been 
established,  and  are  flourishing. 


One  of  these  almost  parallels  the  proposed 
route  from  Seattle  and  Portland  to  Hono- 
lulu. 

It  runs  from  Vancouver.  B.  C,  right  down 
the  coast  to  California,  then  off  to  the  south- 
west to  Honolulu,  then  south  to  Australia. 
This  Is  a  British-backed  company.  And 
while  it  Is  under  some  restrictions  about 
picking  up  passengers  and  freight  in  United 
States  territory,  its  service  Is  quite  well  rec- 
ognized as  a  threat  to  any  United  States 
company  which  takes  the  Northwest-HawaU 
certificate. 

Month  after  month,  year  after  year,  the 
Civil  Aeronautics  Board  has  been  consider- 
ing and  cogitating,  discussing  and  delaying. 
Finally  it  got  around  to  making  a  recom- 
mendation to  the  President. 

After  awhile  the  recommendation  was  back 
in  its  lap.  sent  by  Mr.  Truman  for  further 
study. 

Further  study!  Ye  gods  and  little  fins  and 
propellers!  How  much  more  study  is  needed 
before  the  CAB  can  act! 

Every  day  that  drags  along  without  de- 
cision serves  to  emphasize  the  discrimina- 
tion against  the  trade  InteresU  of  the  Pa- 
cific Northwest  and  Hawaii  that  ought  now 
to  be  served  by  direct  air  facUlles. 

President  Truman  is  to  be  in  Seattle,  June 
10. 

The  business  groups  of  Seattle,  Portland. 
Tacoma,  and  Spokane  hope  to  meet  with  him 
there,  and  Impress  on  him  the  need  for 
action.  Hawaii  should  reinforce  thoee 
groups  with  another,  the  latest  of  many, 
requests  for  immediate  and  final  decision  on 
the  route  and  the  carrier. 
This  fiddling  has  gone  on  long  enougb. 


If  We  Ask  for  War  We  Will  Get  It 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PAUL  W.  SHAFER 

or   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIV^ES 

Friday.  June  4.  1948 

Mr.  SHAFER.  Mr.  Sfieaker,  John  Jay, 
the  most  brilliant  strategist  of  Revolu- 
tionary War  days  in  the  field  of  foreign 
affairs,  wrote  in  the  Federalist  as  follows : 

The  number  of  wars  which  have  happened 
or  will  happen  in  the  world  will  always  be 
found  to  be  in  proportion  to  the  number  and 
weight  of  the  causes,  whether  real  or  pre- 
tended, which  provoke  or  Invite  them. 

In  the  modem  vernacular,  this  would 
be  expressed  in  a  sentence  on  this  order: 
"If  you  keep  asking  for  it.  you  are  going 
to  get  it." 

The  Democratic  Party  kept  asking  for 
war  and  finally  got  it  in  1941.  Three 
months  ago,  through  one  of  those 
causes— whether  real  or  pretended— the 
Democratic  President  virtually  asked  for 
war  again.  He  called  Russia  by  name 
and  branded  it  an  aggressor,  although, 
as  postwar  history  plainly  proves,  Rus- 
sia has  taken  not  1  square  inch  of  ter- 
ritory President  Roosevelt  at  Yalta  and 
President  Truman  at  Potsdam  did  not 
virtually  Invite  Russia  to  take. 

A  week  or  so  ago,  the  President  of  the 
Polish-American  Congress  declared  that 
President  Roosevelt  sold  Poland  down 
the  Volga.  Every  person  who  could — 
and  did— read  carefully  the  signs  of  the 
times  after  Yalta  knew  that  to  be  tius 
3  years  ago.    Republican  Congressmen— 
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_^  your  ComrcMiBan  was  among 
the  n— pointed  out  that  this  Nation  had 
vir  uaily  invited  Russia  to  take  over  mid- 
die  Europe,  thus  leavins  the  way  clear 
for  the  Red  tide  of  conqueat  to  sweep  the 
ent  re  continent. 

f  ince  that  Ume.  the  United  States  has 
Rpc  at  billions  upon  billions  of  dollars  on 
5o-  railed  plaa«i  to  stop  communism.  All 
thi  I  was  needed  was  one  ounce  o(  (ore- 
•If  It. 

i  t  rotirtgw.  President  Truman  had 
on   teal  duuice  to  xtop  that  red  tide  of 
coi  quest  let  loose  at  YaJU.    But  did  IM 
tal  e  great  dlplomau.  great  historians,  or 
gn  At  foreign  aflairs  strategists  along  to 
MP  him?     No.    B»  took  along  Clark 
CMfard.  who  leaeinbks  Van  Johnson  but 
ha  I  leas  chance  of  success  in  govemmont 
tlkia  Johnson  has  in  the  movies.    Bo 
toik  along  Jake  Vardaman.     He  took 
al<  inK  Ed  Pawley.    That  was  the  Missouri 
cr)*d.     Well   versed   In   ward   heeling, 
thsy  were  tragically  inept  at  the  intrt- 
ca  des  of  global  planning.    They  allowed 
In  to  trade  them  out  of  our  victory — 
arid  then  drank  vodka  with  him. 

rhe  results  of  Potsdam  now  are  clear. 
Tl  le  United  States  was  given  the  poorest 
pc  rtion  of  Oermany— and  even  agreed  to 
dlimantlc  that  portion,  the  machinery 
ei  her  to  be  shipped  to  Russia  or  de- 
ft oyed.  We  are  paying  more  billions  to 
correct  that  blunder. 

Now.  months  after  he  tried  to  promote 
ar  other  war.  President  Truman  has  read 
th  e  public-opinion  polls  and  has  decided 
til  at  the  American  people  do  not  want 
.;ir.  They  want  peace.  He  is  talking 
p«  ace  at  every  stop  on  his  so-called  "non- 
pi  litical"  tour  of  the  country.  This  is 
the  same  Truman  who  was  talking  war 
ot  ly  a  short  while  ago. 

John  Jay,  the  long-dead  seer,  was 
ri  (bt.  Wars  are  brought  on  by  the 
ci  uses,  real  or  pretended,  which  provoke 
tl  em.  We  Americans  had  better  be  care- 
fvl  about  the  kind  of  President  we  get 
nijct  time,  even  about  the  kind  of  Vice 
P  esident.  We  might  get  toto  a  war  by 
pretended  cause.  That  kind  serves 
tie  purpose  of  a  certain  kind  of  poU- 
ti  :ian  as  well  as  a  real  cause. 


Palestine 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ARTHUR  G.  KLEIN 

or  i*«w  ToiK 

IN  THE  HOUSB  OF  RKPRBSENTA 11 VBB 

Friday,  June  4.  1948 

Mr.  KLEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  con- 
.Mnt.  I  am  inserting  in  the  Racoao  an  ex- 
tiemely  able  article  from  one  of  New 
York  s  most  influenUal  Yiddish-lanKuage 
n  ?wspapers.  the  Etey.  as  iiublished  in  the 
J  me  1  issue. 

This  edMortal  was  written  by  the  ca- 
pible  and  widely  known  editor  of  the 
la^j,  Mr.  8.  Dingol.  I  want  to  endorse 
It  he  says,  most  emphatically,  and  to 
reB5  the  hope  that  afl  MaMbers.  and 
especially  the  members  of  the  Commlt- 
t<  es  on  Foreign  Affairs  and  on  Approfiri- 
a  Lions,  will  read  this  cogent  article: 


WHO  IS  BXSPOSMaUi  FOB  CUB  rOKXSSN   POLICTT 

(By  8.  Dmgol,  ediux.  the  D«y.  New  York) 
Tbe  aeCkn*  of  our  DtplomaUe  ReprcMnta- 
tive  ai  the  Security  Council  of  the  Dnlted 
Nations  during  tbe  debate  of  the  Palestine 
resoluticai  last  waek  is  so  incoinprcbensible 
that  It  Justly  merits  a  congressional  invesli- 
gatkm. 

What  bappmed  at  the  Sscurlty  Council 
Saturday.  May  30,  la  not  only  an  insult  to  tbe 
Unttad  States,  but  it  also  contains  an  ele- 
nMBt  ot  danger  (or  tbe  futura  of  our  coun* 
try.  Tba  danger  la  that  Inafad  at  tbe  re- 
•pact  wa  tnioj  tn  ottosr  aountrlaa.  and  their 
loukmg  to  us  for  lasdai'shlp.  we  mUibt  ba 
turnaO  into  ttis  laughingstock  of  the  wurld, 
and  cvan  tba  high  TStue  of  our  currency 
may  not  balp  tn  tbe  deflation  of  our  pour 
diplomacy. 

I  kbaU  not  dwaU  again  on  our  ma)or 
diptooaatlc  error  in  calling  for  a  special  saa- 
Bion  of  the  United  NaSkma  Assembly  lor  tba 
purpose  of  voiding  a  dactslon  which  ws  urged 
viiiti  nations  to  vota  for  Juitt  a  few  months 
previously  We  called  for  tbe  United  Nations 
BpecUl  Assembly  ostensibly  for  two  purposaa; 

(a)  to  urge  the  UN  Asaembly  to  withdraw 
lu  resotatlon  on  tbe  partition  ot  Palaatlna. 
Totad  on  Morember  39,  last,  and 

(b)  to  place  Palestine  under  a  United 
Nationa  tr\tfteeship. 

After  weeks  of  debate.  It  turned  out  tliat 
tbe  United  States  had  no  specific  plan  for 
trusteeship,  but  only  "a  working  paper"  fit 
for  a  hlgh-echool  debate,  and  the  United 
NatknM  Aaaembly  rlgbUy  refuaed  to  change 
Its  vote  on  parUticn. 

And  so  the  whole  purpose  of  calling  the 
special  H^«MiU>p  of  the  United  Nations  Assem- 
bly failed. 

Our  private  appeals  to  the  Jews  tn  refrain 
from  proclaiming  a  Jewish  state,  to  tbe 
nelfhboclng  Arab  states  not  to  Invade  Palea- 
llne.  met  with  no  greater  success.  The  Jews 
of  Palcatlne  realised,  after  5  months  of  fight- 
ing, that  if  they  would  not  proclaim  their 
own  staU  at  tha  Ume  the  British  will  give 
up  the  mandate,  Palestine  would  become 
either  an  Arab  sUte  or  a  British  colony. 
Again  our  policy  of  appeasement  to  the 
Britlah  and  the  Arabs  suffered  a  major  defeat. 
To  retrieve  the  fortunes  of  American  di- 
plomacy. Preaident  Truman  acted  quickly 
and  declalvely  by  giving  f*e  facto  recognition 
to  the  Jewish  state  of  Israel  20  minutes  after 
It  was  founded. 

There  is  evidence  that  the  St*.te  Depart- 
ment was  not  consulted  by  tb-  President  on 
this  move.  0\ir  United  Nations  representa- 
tive, Mr  Warren  Austlr.  was  stirprlsed  when 
he  learned  atcut  our  recognition  of  Israel 
whUe  he  was  addressing  UN  Security  Coun- 
cil. 

The  President's  timely  and  courageous  act 
as  well  us  his  Invitation  to  the  newly  elected 
President  of  In-ael.  Dr.  Chalm  Weltzmann.  to 
the  White  House,  bore  fruit  also  In  Kngland. 
Almost  simultaneously  with  the  introduc- 
tion of  Mr.  Austin "8  resolution  In  vr.e  UN  Se- 
curity Council,  naming  the  Arab  states  as  ag- 
greasors,  and  calling  upon  both  sides  In  Pal- 
estine for  a  truce,  within  96  boxirs,  tbe  two 
mart  influential  rapers  In  London,  tbe  Lon- 
don Times  and  the  Dally  Mail,  as  well  as  tba 
Manchester  Guardian,  called  on  the  BrlUan 
Oovernraent  to  revise  its  Palestine  policy  and 
recognise  the  Jewish  provisional  govern- 
ment. 

For  some  strange  reason  our  representa- 
tive at  the  UN  turned  this  major  United 
States  diploinatlc  victory  into  an  Ignomini- 
ous defeat. 

It  began  with  an  objection  by  Sir  A'erander 
Cadogan,  British  reprsaentattv  to  tbe  UN. 
to  the  term  "provtskmal  Jewish  Oovarn- 
ment."  which  Mr.  Austin  nsmed  In  his  raao. 
lotion.  8tr  Alexander  was  not  sure  that 
such  a  government  is  In  existence;  hm  waan't 
sure  tnat  the  Arab  States  who  invaded  Palaa- 
tlne  were  aggreseors.  In  fact.  Im  wasBt  sura 
of  anything,  except  that  the  resolution  sub- 


not  the  right  kind 


mittad  by  Mr.  AusUn 
of  a  raaolutlon. 

Inatcad  of  our  reprcaentativa  Insisting 
tliat  there  is  a  Jewish  Government  in  Pales- 
tine, which  Is  proven  by  the  fact  thiit  tha 
President  of  tba  United  SUtea  recognised  it, 
Mr.  Auatln  Immediately  succumbad  to  tha 
■uggeatlon  that  tbe  term  "Jewiah  Govern- 
ment" be  eliminated  and  "the  Jewiah  and 
Arab  suthorltles"  be  substituted. 

The  United  SUtes  resolution,  watarad 
down  pretty  much  to  suit  tbe  British,  was 
nnally  adopted  by  the  Security  Council,  and 
both  sides  to  the  conflict  In  Palestine  wtra 
called  upon  to  lay  down  their  srau,  or  elite 

The  Jews  aceaptad  the  Xm  •aeurity  Onin- 
cU's  caii  for  a  tnia  and  the  Arabs  rejected  It. 
But,  Instaad  of  tba  United  States  delegate  ' 
now  pesasing  for  action  against  tha  agitrca- 
sors.  ha  failed  to  call  for  anything. 

Mr.  Austin  permitted  the  Soviet  delefaU. 
Mr.  Oromyko.  to  inuoduca  a  raaolutlon  call- 
ing upon  tba  Sacurlti  Council  to  take  at  tlon 
against  tbe  aggraaaor  party,  in  conformity 
with  the  UN  Cbartar.  That  was  on  Ttiurs- 
dsy.  May  77,  Simultaneously  with  the  Rus- 
sian, the  British  deiegaU  introduced  a  reso- 
lution calling  once  mora  for  a  truce,  this 
time  for  a  week. 

Friday  morning.  May  28,  o\:r  repraaentatlve. 
Mr.  Warren  Austin,  announced  tbe  United 
States  support  of  the  Russian  resolution. 
Seven  votes  were  needed  for  it*  passage.  We 
were  sure  of  five — our  own  vote  and  that 
of  Soviet  Ruasia  and  of  the  Soviet  Ukraine, 
as  well  as  the  votes  of  France  and  Colombia, 
who  previoualy  announced  their  support  of 
stronger  action. 

But.  strange  to  say,  our  representative  did 
nothing  to  acquire  the  additional  two  votes 
needed  for  the  paaaage  of  the  raaolutlon 
which  we  supported.  Furthermore,  on  that 
fatal  Saturday  morning.  Mr.  Austin  did  not 
say  a  single  word  In  support  of  the  reaolu- 
tlon.  He  merely  let  It  go  down  to  defeat, 
and  Immediately  switched  his  support  to  tbe 
British  resolution. 

And  so  tbe  British  again  scared  a  diplo- 
matic victory  over  the  United  States  of 
Amo'ica. 

No  one  who  watched  the  session  of  the 
Security  Council  would  believe  that  It  was 
imposalble  for  the  United  States  of  America 
to  gain  two  more  votes  In  support  of  the 
United  Ststes  of  America-Soviet  Russia  res- 
olution. No  one  could  understand  why  Mr. 
Austin  did  not  call  for  an  lmmedUt<:  ad- 
journment of  tbe  meeting  after  the  U,  8  8.  R. 
reaolution  failed  «o  as  to  realine  his  lorces 
and  review  bis  strategy.  It  was  not  the  de- 
feat of  a  resolution;  It  was  the  defeat  of 
American  diplomacy,  Ulklng  high  and  acting 
low,  which  hurt. 


NaboD  Wants  Action  on  Excise  Taxes 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PAUL  W.  SHAFER 

or   lOCHKAM 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RBPRB81NTATTVKS 

Friday,  June  4,  1948 

Mr.  SHAPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  I 
pointed  out  In  a  recent  speech.  Congress 
ought  to  go  Into  the  whole  .'Ubject  of  ex- 
cise taxes  belore  adjournment,  for  it  Is 
obvious  to  all  tax  authorities  that  many 
of  these  excises  are  grossly  imfalr  to  the 
affected  Industries  and  to  the  consumers 
of  the  United  States. 

I  pomtcd  out  that  the  store  manu- 
facturers in  my  district  were  complain- 
ing because  the  excise  taxes  fall  heaviest 
upon  them  in  a  tune  of  declining  deinaiul 
for  their  product.     I  pointed  out  that 
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many  other  types  of  business  are  being 
penalized,  and,  in  effect,  being  held  back 
by  the  Government  Itself  from  rendering 
the  best  possible  service  at  the  most 
reasonable  possible  price. 

Within  a  week  of  my  speech,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  had  received  letters  from  all 
sections  of  the  United  States  commend- 
ing me  upon  my  stand.  As  every  mem- 
ber of  the  House  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  know.-?,  the  interest  In  these  excise 
taxes  is  extremely  great,  particularly 
among  the  Industries  primarily  effected. 
But  there  are  plenty  of  consumers  also 
Interested  in  these  excises,  for  such  a  tax 
as  this  falls  heaviest  upon  the  poor  man 
who  must  buy  his  commodities,  or  serv- 
ices, now,  while  the  luckier  and  richer 
portion  of  the  populace  may  have  ob- 
tained its  stove,  or  other  needs  subjected 
to  heavy  excises,  long  before  the  higher 
20  percent  rate  went  Into  effect. 

Among  those  writing  to  me  were  many 
hotel  men,  including  several  from  my 
own  State  of  Michigan.  These  hotel 
men  are  Interested  especially  In  the  ex- 
cise tax  that  applies  to  dine  and  dance 
rooms  in  their  establishments.  They 
have  seen  revenue  fall  steadily  since 
1946  and  they  attribute  this  declining 
revenue  to  the  fact  that  a  lot  of  citizens 
have  taken  to  eating  elsewhere  to  dodge 
the  excise  tax,  which  is  20  percent. 

Liike  other  Members  of  the  House,  I 
have  received  some  very  interesting  sup- 
plementary Information  about  the  excise 
tax  that  affects  hotel  dining  rooms  and 
night  clubs  operated  in  connection  with 
established  hostelries.  This  informa- 
tion comes  from  hotel  men  themselves 
and  from  oflBclals  of  the  various  labor 
unions  whose  members  have  been 
effected  seriously  by  the  operations  of 
this  particular  excise  tax. 

We  are  told,  for  instance,  that  revenues 
to  the  Federal  Government  from  roof 
garden  and  cabaret  tax  returns  for  Au- 
gust 1947,  were  $1,761,852.40  under  reve- 
nues from  the  same  source  for  the  same 
month  in  1946.  According  to  hotel  men. 
who  should  know  if  anylx)dy  does,  the 
revenue  Is  still  falling  on  this  phase  of 
their  operations,  and  the  tax  collected  is 
bound  to  get  lower  and  lower.  One  hotel 
man  has  told  me  that  it  is  his  considered 
opinion  that  the  Federal  Government,  in 
the  long  haul,  would  obtain  more  revenue 
from  a  smaller  excise  tax  rate  on  service 
In  hotel  dining  rooms  and  night  clubs 
than  the  Government  will  obtain  from 
the  present  tax. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  we  all  realize,  there 
were  excise  taxes  before  World  War  n, 
but  the  rates  then  in  effect  were  trivial 
compared  to  those  we  enacted  to  help 
finance  our  gigantic  war  effort.  What 
we  in  Congress  did  at  that  time,  hastily, 
proved  to  be  useful  for  a  period.  But 
many  of  the  excise  taxes  have  outlived 
their  usefulness,  and  I  know  that  I  ex- 
press the  belief  of  many  thoughtful  tax 
students  when  I  state  that  excise  taxes 
must  be  made  to  fit  better  into  the  gen- 
eral tax  picture.  They  must  be  lowered 
in  some  instances  and  repealed  entirely 
In  others. 

The  hotel  men  of  the  United  States 
cannot  afford  to  converge  on  Washing- 
ton to  impress  us  with  their  demands. 
They  are  dignified,  hard-working  execu- 
tives, busy  with  their  own  large  enter- 


prises. Yet,  they  have  written  to  us  and 
they  have  made  their  story  clear  to  each 
of  us.  We  in  Congress  ought  to  give 
them  some  action  on  this  excise-tax  situ- 
ation as  soon  as  we  can,  and  I  know  I 
speak  for  many  of  my  colleagues  when 
I  say  the  sooner  the  better. 

The  statistics  which  have  been  fur- 
nished me — and  I  have  no  reason  to  dis- 
pute them — reveal  pretty  conclusively 
that  hotels  are  suffering  a  great  injustice 
by  the  excise  tax  as  it  applies  todby. 
Hotel.s  are  big  business  and  must  keep 
records  for  all  parties  to  see — their  stock- 
holders, the  Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue, 
and  representatives  of  other  Government 
agencies  and  taxing  authorities.  They 
have  been  collecting  and  remitting  the 
vast  majority  of  the  funds  collected  by 
the  Government  from  this  tax.  With  all 
due  regards  to  the  owners  of  night  clubs 
and  other  eating  places  which  have  music 
and  dancing,  we  all  are  familiar  with  the 
fact  that  many  of  these  places  open  and 
close  Intermittently,  likely  keep  no  ade- 
quat.  records,  and  fail  to  remit  to  Uncle 
Sam  plenty  of  money  due  him  in  taxes. 

This  process  causes  unfair  competition 
for  the  established,  tax-paying,  public- 
spirited  hotel  men  of  the  United  States. 
It  makes  them  wonder  if  honesty  and  in- 
tegrity pay  off,  or  whether  the  Govern- 
ment Itself  is  not  trying  to  encourage 
poor  service  at  the  expense  of  men  who 
want  to  give  the  best  possible  service. 
Thousands  of  mioslcians,  chefs,  waiters, 
and  other  hotel  dining-room  employees 
either  have  lost  their  jobs  already  or  face 
the  loss  of  their  jobs  through  the  work- 
ings of  the  so-called  cabaret-excise  tax. 

Some  hotels  have  lost  as  much  as  85 
percent  of  the  patronage  In  their  dine 
and  dance  rooms,  when  1946  totals  are 
compared  with  1948  totals.  We  all  real- 
ize that  some  of  this  drop  in  patronage 
can  be  attributed  to  the  ending  of  the 
war  tmergency,  but  most  of  us  know  that 
hotel  men  are  probably  right  when  they 
maintain  that  much  of  this  loss  of  pat- 
ronage is  due  to  the  workings  of  the  ex- 
cise tax. 

This  tax,  in  effect,  adds  an  extra  $1 
cover  charge  for  every  $5  a  customer 
spends  in  one  of  these  dining  rooms. 
You  and  I  know  that  there  are  many 
times  In  a  person's  life  when  he  must 
entertain  his  friends,  constituents,  or 
members  of  his  family  in  a  hotel  dining 
room  or  cabaret.  Why  should  such  per- 
sons be  penalized  by  their  own  Govern- 
ment on  the  food  they  eat?  Other  Amer- 
icans, eating  elsewhere,  do  not  have  to 
pay  this  20-percent  supercover  charge. 
It  is  palpably  unfair  and  I  am  sure  that 
most  Americans  agree  with  me  that  it  Is 
unfair. 


Public  Housing — Disatb-oat  Here  and 
Abroad 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RALPH  W.  GWINN 

or  NEW  TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  June  4.  1948 

Mr.  GWINN  of  New  York.    Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  rise  again  in  support  of  freedom 


as  the  source  of  housing  for  the  low-m- 
come  group.    I  am  in  unqualified  opposi- 
tion to  the  Taft-Ellender-Wagner  public 
housing  bill  which  forsakes  freedom  and 
resorts  to  the  compulsions  of  the  au- 
thoritarian  governments   to   hovise  the 
people.   I  propose  to  show  that  such  pub- 
lic-housing schemes  are  fraudulent  In 
their  promises  to  the  poor  and  ruinous  to 
our  free  economy  that  alone  can  build 
houses  and  cure  society  of  Its  slums. 
Besides,  government  housing  brings  po« 
Utlcal  corruption  by  the  exchange  of  ten- 
ants' votes  for  low  rents.    It  leads  In  the 
nature  of  things  to  government  bribery 
of  investors  and  must  lead,  as  the  sad 
experience  of  a  lost  Europe  now  proves, 
to  a  firmly  entrenched  state  socialism, 
totally  contradictory  to  everything  which 
we  think  of  as  American  freedom  and 
American  self-government.    We  believe 
that  If  the  American  edifice  of  constitu- 
tional liberty  is  good  at  all  It  must  be 
good  all  the  way  through.     It  cannot 
stand  part  good  and  part  bad  as  a  source 
of  housing. 

I  thought  the  Members  might  want  to 
hear  the  following  news  story  from  So- 
cialist England  and  her  public-housing 
bureaucracy.  On  May  5,  1948,  the  New 
York  Times  carried  the  following  news 
release : 

Bracknell,  England,  May  4. — The  Govern- 
ment called  off  today  the  crews  that  were 
wrecking  the  4-room  cottage  built  by  Leslie 
Klrby  without  a  local  permit. 

The  Ministry  of  Town  and  Country  Plan- 
ning stopped  the  demolition  after  neighbors 
had  petitioned  Prime  Minister  Attlee  and 
had  considered  appealing  to  King  George. 
Local  authorities  were  Instructed  by  the  Min- 
istry to  wait  untU  Mr.  Klrby  could  tell  his 
side  of  the  story. 

Mr.  Kirby,  a  carpenter,  had  used  his  life 
savings  and  his  own  hands  to  buHd  the 
dwelling.  In  which  he  lived  with  his  wife,  son, 
and  an  ailing  mother-in-law.  However,  the 
Easthampstead  Rural  Council,  ordering  Its 
demolition,  said  be  should  have  had  a  permit. 

Thus,  if  Mr.  Kirby's  story  proves  satis- 
factory to  the  Minister  of  Town  and 
Country  Planning  of  the  British  Social- 
ists, he  may  be  allowed  to  live  in  the 
house  he  built  with  his  own  hands  out  of 
his  own  savings.  Liberty  may  be  in  this 
one  case  exempted  from  the  workings  of 
arbitrary  compulsory  socialism  now  fas- 
tened on  all  the  land  and  housing  of 
England. 

For  centuries  the  Englishman's  home 
was  his  castle.  Even  the  King  could  not 
enter,  nor  the  whole  of  Scotland  Yard, 
without  a  court  order.  But  three  short 
decades  of  Government  housing  and  re- 
habilitation have  broken  down  the  bene- 
fit of  centuries  of  English  liberty. 

This  bill  proposes  that  we  as  a  people 
travel  down  the  same  road  of  shackled 
personal  liberties.  We  are  already  far 
down  that  road. 

THE  PROPOSED  tJ.  8.  A.  HOtJSINO  BILL 

The  Taft-Ellender-Wagner  bill  pro- 
vides for  a  public  expenditure  by  the 
Federal  Government  of  $7,000,000,000. 
This  Is  on  top  of  the  present  United 
States  Government  commitments  in 
housing  that  have  already  reached  the 
appalling  total  of  $20,000,000,000  in  sub- 
sidies, loans,  and  guaranties. 

The  bill  permits  the  United  States 
Public  Housing  Administration  to  keep 
as  a  revolving  fund  $800,000,000  which 
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WT^  to  have  b<«n  repaid  to  the  United 
6tktes  Treasury.  Aside  from  this,  the 
bi  1  creates  new  loans  o(  three-quarters 
of  a  billion  dollars.  And  what  Is  wont. 
to  Induce  private  ea|»ital  to  quit  private 
investments  and  become  Investors  In 
gt3  vtmment  public  housing,  the  Govern- 
m  snt  guarantees  interest  and  amortixa- 
tli  n  and  assures  the  return  of  90  percent 
of  the  InveMment. 

The  bill  promises  Investors  In  Govem- 
m^nt  boaMng  exemption  from  all  Fed- 
ef  ll  toCTM*  tazee.    The  Government  will 
■lo  forec  the   local   municipalities   to 
exempt  the  housing  projects  themselves 
fr«n  all  municipal  taxation.    The  Gov- 
er  ime nt  pi^ntaw  further  that  taxpayers 
wl  lo  get  BO  bensflt  from  the  hcu<=^lng  shall 
IM  oompelled  to  pay  the  additional  taxes 
mcessary  to   make   all   these   promises 
gc  od  and  pay  besides  the  expenses  for  the 
se  lools,  fire  protection,  strwi  lights,  po- 
IM  e.  and  other  municip«U  services  for  the 
bcneflt  of  the  Government  housing  ten- 
aiits   and   their  children,   and   for   the 
bf  ncfit  of  the  investors  in  their  projects. 
Thus  the  investors  are  neatly  relieved 
fram  all  risk  and  all  need  of  exercising 
aiiy  judgment  or  responsibility  for  the 
fi  ture.    They  can  Just  leave  everything 
U  Government.    They  get  Interest  guar- 
ai  iteed  on  certificates  of  participation  In 
St  Ue  socialism,  not  investments  in  a  free 
dimomy.    The  Government  assumes  all 
tl  e  risk  and  exercises  all  the  power  over 
11  eir  property. 

So.  tenants  are  housed  and  their  hous- 
Ug  Is  financed  and  the  taxpayers  are 
C(  impelled  by  Washington  to  pay  the  bill 
ill  exactly  the  same  way  it  has  all  been 
djne  in  sodalUed  Berlin.  Vienna,  Lon- 
d>n.  and  Moscow.  House  building  al- 
•^  ays  slows  down  under  government.  In 
•  MM  eoiintrie.s  it  stops  entirely.  So  the 
g  ivcnunent  merely  apfiroprtates  and  re- 
d  atributes  what  has  already  been  built. 
For  example,  in  Prance  there  is  no  new 
building  at  all.  Tenants  vote  for  the  kind 
rents  they  bke  to  pay  under  govem- 
nient  control,  sometimes  as  low  as  2  per- 
c  'nt  of  their  income.  They  sue  for  dam- 
a  ^  to  their  furniture  from  leaky  roofs. 
S  )  owners  abandon  their  property  as  a 
nubility. 

f«aa  aomioafT  put  to  osath 

Many  propoaents  of   this  legislation 

ojjenly  admit  that  this  bill  puts  our  Oov- 

pennancntly  Into  the  business 

and  that  hereafter  ail  housing 

ill  be  affected  if  not  controlled  by  it. 

When  government  goes  into  bousing 

ft'eedom  must  go  out  the  door.    There 

»  oMBpetition  with  government 

It  can  finance  Itself  by  robbing 

tbe  people  and  calling  it  power  of  taxa- 

t  on.    The  free  OHurkct  in  building  ma- 

t  vial  and  labor  diMgipiars  because  gov- 

fmment   pays  prices   private  investors 

cannot  laeet. 

Government  fixes  rents  at  a  fraction 
dr  what  tbcy  should  be  and  pays  the  de- 
ficits in  operation  by  more  taxation. 

Obviously    private    investors    cannot 

dompete   with    such    government    rents 

4nd   they  enjoy  no  privileges  to  make 

their  lasses  through  "legal"  robbery 

tf)  get  finances.    Nor  can  they  be  kept  in 

by  votes  of  people  who  get  In 

the  favors  of  hooslng. 

private  inTCBton  cannot  make 
I  ilans  or  take  chances  for  the  future  in 
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competition  with  government  because  It 
is  impossible  to  predict  what  arbitrary 
government  will  do  next  year  and  the 
next  Housing  requires  long-time  fi- 
nancing for  10  or  20  years  or  more.  They 
must  try  to  foresee  what  the  free  market 
will  be.  When  government  comes  In. 
there  Is  no  free  market.  A  private  in- 
vestor cannot  plan  when  a  government 
corrupts  the  people  by  giving  them  favors 
in  financing  building  contracts,  high 
wages  in  government  projects,  and  low 
rents  U  In  return  for  votes.  What  stich 
a  government  will  do  Is  unpredictable. 
It  may  decide  at  any  tinie  to  rob  owners 
of  houses  privately  financed  in  favor  of 
tenants  and  call  the  business  rent  con- 
trol. It  imposes  rent  control  on  Its 
competitors,  the  private  Investors,  but 
Imposes  none  for  Itself.  Then  it  accuses 
private  Industry  of  falling  down. 

When  government  goes  out  of  its 
proper  sphere  of  protecting  and  main- 
taining freedom  it  becomes  an  absolute 
monopoly  free  of  any  limitations  or  legal 
responsibility.  It  manipulates  its  busi- 
ness safe  in  the  knowledge  that  it  is  a 
law  to  Itself. 

It  has  been  the  culprit  that  has  created 
the  shortage  in  houses  that  has  accumu- 
lated since  1933  It  has  Itself  hamstrung 
private  enterprise. 

It  now  proposes  to  put  to  death  all  free 
competitive  effort  by  removing  all  incen- 
tive or  opportunity  of  the  investor  or 
builder  In  competition  with  the  all  pow- 
erful, corrupt,  monopolistic  government. 
The  Investor  tries  to  save  what  he  can 
by  liquidating  and  quitting  the  business 
on  the  best  terms  he  can  get.    As  a  result 
the  government  compulsions  and  own- 
ership of  European  statism  are  substi- 
tuted   for   private   enterprise    which   is 
charged  with  failure  to  build  for  the  poor. 
Now,  who  are  the  low -income  or  poor 
families  involved?    Which  political  party 
will  select  them  and  vote  them  and  their 
dependents  in  on  the  deal  is  not  dis- 
closed.   In  fact,  one  of  the  neatest  decep- 
tions used  to  build  public  emotional  sup- 
port for  this  $7,000,000  000  burden  is  to 
advertise  that  it  is  a  gift  to  the  poor  or 
the    low -income    families.      The    latter 
phrase  turns  out  to  be  a  totally  vague  if 
not  meaningless  expression,  when  we  re- 
call how  a  judge  of  the  supreme  court  in 
New  York  recently  ruled  that  $1,500  is 
low  income  and  that  tenants  cannot  be 
put  out  of  public  housing  merely  because 
they  have  annual  incomes  of  that  sUe. 
These  $4,500  income  families  are  k)eing 
supported  through  taxation  of  millions 
of  families  having  very  much  lower  in- 
comes and  not  favored  by  Government 
housing.    Thus  the  low-income  families 
become  exploited  by  the  Government  It- 
self.   Government  is  no  longer  the  pro- 
tector of  equal  rights  and  opportunities. 
It  Ignores  with  impunity  the  constitu- 
tional limitations  protecting  the  indi- 
vidual from  the  eenpttlslons  of  govern- 
ment to  house  whoeoerer  the  party  in 
power  selects  to  house. 

To  Innocent  worshipers  of  the  good- 
ness of  Ooremments  management  of  us. 
the  phrase  "low-tnecme  group"  suggests 
the  very  needy,  those  who  are  msJOBC 
the  hardest  struggle,  under  the  greatest 
handicaps.  But  the  casual  workers,  the 
unskilled  and  the  unemployable,  the  sick, 
the  aged,  and  low-paid  workeis  do  not 


get  Into  public  housing  because,  even  y.ith 
tax  exemption  and  subsidies.  Govern- 
ment housing  rents  are  too  high  for 
them.  The  Government  refu.<=es  them 
shelter  and  turns  out  to  be  a  tough  land- 
lord. 

Gen.  John  Thomas  Taylor,  representa- 
tive of  the  American  Legion,  told  a  joint 
committee  of  the  House  and  Senate  that 
veterans,  particularly  disabled  veterans. 
were  receiving  less  consideration  than 
was  extended  to  other  "low-Income  fam- 
ilies." He  said  many  of  the  2.000.000 
disabled  veterans  who  had  really  low  in- 
comes, could  not  get  Into  public-housing 
projects.  In  my  di.*.trict  In  the  city  of 
Yonkers.  N.  Y.,  Is  Mulford  Gardens,  a 
550-family  unit  Government  hou<;e.  A 
family  of  four  earning  more  than  $1,700 
cannot  qualify  for  an  apartment.  That 
is  what  the  law  says.  But  275  families, 
half  of  the  550  families,  have  incomes 
running  above  this  legal  minimum  and 
up  to  gg.OOO. 

The  Pred  F.  French  Co..  managers  of 
Knickerbocker  Village,  built  with  RFC 
aid.  says  that  they  have  many  apart- 
ments in  this  low-rent  building  occupied 
by  tenants  with  very  large  Incomes. 
When  they  tried  to  make  the  over-in- 
come tenants  move,  so  the  space  could  be 
rented  to  low-income  veterans,  the  ten- 
ants went  to  court,  and  the  court  upheld 
them. 

It  should  not  surprise  us.  therefore,  to 
learn  that  the  Joint  committee  actually 
brought  out  that  relief  families  are 
turned  away  from  public  housing.  The 
proportion  of  truly  destitute  families 
that  get  into  public-housing  projects  is 
very  low  In  every  city,  less  than  15  per- 
cent on  the  average. 

In  many  localities  with  relief  families, 
there  is  not  one  of  them  In  the  hcu-smg 
projects  which  ostensibly  were  built  for 
them. 
I  un  well 


Said  Senator  McCartht.  vice  chair- 
man— 

ot  the  reasons  why  it  is  not  desirable  to  aeg- 
regate  rvltef  (unliles  in  a  few  areAs.  but  th« 
propoiMnta  ot  pubUc  bousing  ao  not  asem  to 
rcaltas  bow  logically  that  pitww  tticr*  should 
not  be  any  publicly  subsldtaed  bousing  at  alL 

The  public  housers.  most  of  whom  arc 
on  the  Government  pay  rolls  or  creatures 
of  Government  favors  themselves,  claim 
they  are  especially  concerned  that  all 
children  shall  have  a  fair  chance,  includ- 
ing a  decent  place  in  which  to  live.  But 
they  do  not  mean  the  children  of  the 
unemployed,  the  sick,  and  the  disabled 
veteran.'^  because  such  unfortunate  citi- 
zens cannot  pay  operating  and  mainte- 
nance costs  which  are  too  high  In  Gov- 
ernment housing.  If  public  hoiLslng 
could  give  us  additional  houses  atK>ve  the 
rate  now  being  built,  which  it  cannot,  or 
if  It  could  give  us  cheaper  hoasing.  which 
It  cannot,  or  If  It  could  build  and  operate 
houses  at  a  profit  which  it  never  does, 
even  then  the  only  justification  for  It 
would  be  to  help  the  really  poor  and 
needy.  Instead  they  are  turned  away 
and  favored  tenants  who  can  pay  higher 
rents  to  the  Government  landlord  are 
chosen. 

It  should  be  noted,  also,  that  the  pre- 
pcmderance  of  tenants  In  Government 
hooilBg  who  ere  not  poor  or  needy  Ls  no 
accident  of  the  war,  nor  is  It  In  any  sense 
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a  temporary  phenomenon.  It  is  a  char- 
acteristic and  an  inevitable  byproduct 
of  public  housing  in  every  country.  The 
available  facts  prove  that  skilled  work- 
ers, small  tradesmen.^  professional  peo- 
ple, and  especially  Government  officials 
and  party  voters  always  manage  to  get  a 
large  share  of  the  Government  dwellings 
when  this  form  of  political  patronage  is 
handed  out.  Besides  that,  at  the  core  of 
many  of  these  projects  are  the  Socialists 
and  Communists  nicely  bedded  down 
with  low  rents  and  compensated  besides 
in  Government  jobs  while  they  agitate, 
organize,  and  lead  the  other  tenants  In 
the  agitation  for  more  plunder  and  cor- 
ruption of  government. 

The  Harness  committee  on  the  use  of 
propaganda  by  Government  found  that 
the  tenants  of  Government  housing  were 
organized  in  San  Diego  and  Oakland. 
Calif.,  by  their  inner  cores  so  thoroughly 
that  the  vote  was  as  high  as  100  to  1  in 
favor  of  the  candidates  for  Congress  be- 
longing to  the  political  party  that  had 
built  the  houses. 

Both  in  this  country  and  abroad  the 
cruel  fact  is  that  the  very  low-income 
families  must  continue  to  pay  rent  and 
pay  their  share  of  the  local  municipal 
taxes  as  well  as  their  share  of  the  an- 
nual central  government's  evergrowing 
budget.  It  is  precisely  this  budget  which 
actually  contributes  the  subsidies  en- 
Joyed  by  their  more  fortunate  neighbors, 
the  government  tenants.  So  govern- 
ment Itself  becomes,  as  it  always  tends  to 
become,  the  one  over-all  exploiter  and 
plunderer  of  the  people.  It  pretends  to 
but  never  relieves  the  poor.  Instead  gov- 
ernment management  Increases  the 
number  and  miseries  of  the  poor. 

FCBLIC  HOUSING A  DISASTKOUS  FAILUKK  IN 

EXntOPE 

The  governments  of  Europe  finally 
gave  up  the  idea  of  government  subsidies 
for  hou-sing,  because  their  experiences 
after  1918  were  uniformly  disastrous. 
Subsidies  did  not  produce  more  houses. 
They  did  not  produce  houses  for  the  poor, 
remove  slums,  or  dry  up  disease.  But 
they  were  a  dangerous  drain  on  the 
treasury.  New  subsidies  were  abandoned 
after  1925,  but  treasury  payments  for 
the  old  subsidies  will  continue  unabated 
until  1080.  Only  the  English  tried  sub- 
sidies on  a  large  scale.  Their  failure  has 
been  the  more  disastrous.  The  real  Eng- 
lish housing  boom  came  In  the  thirties, 
after  the  government  had  been  taken 
out  of  the  housing  picture,  and  it  was 
entirely  the  product  of  private  construc- 
tion, and  private  financing. 

The  famous  Swedish  housing  program 
involved  no  government  subsidies.  Swed- 
ish housing  is  the  best  in  the  world  be- 
cause 1.  Is  the  freest  in  the  world.  Credit 
goes  to  the  Swedish  cooperatives  but  not 
to  government  as  Is  so  widely  and  so 
falsely  represented  by  socialist  writers  in 
America.  The  German  and  Austrian 
hou.ilng  .-schemes  did  not  benefit  the  very 
poor.  They  seriously  upset  the  public 
finances. 

The  glamorous  pictures  of  European 
public  hou.slng  have  been  painted  by 
paid  American  propagandists  for  pub- 
lic housing.  The  whole  literature  In 
America  on  this  subject  is  so  false  and 
misleading  as  to  be  incredible.  It  can  be 
explained  only  by  the  uniformity  of  illu- 


sion and  deception  that  comes  to  men 
and  women  whose  hopes  are  in  promises 
of  the  false  gods  known  as  communism 
and  socialism.  Europeans  are  now  under 
no  illusion  that  government  has  solved — 
or  even  partly  solved — the  housing  prob- 
lem. Their  misery,  however,  is  not  re- 
lieved by  disillusion.  There  is  no  hope  in 
government  housing.  It  is  common 
practice  for  the  French  people  to  visit 
daily  the  funeral  parlors  to  ascertain 
were  vacant  space  may  be.  France  suf- 
fered very  little  from  bombing.  Decades 
of  socialism  have  destroyed  the  capacity 
and  incentive  to  build.  She  suffers  from 
33  years  of  rent  control. 

Public  housing  was  used  as  the  central 
highway  on  which  Socialist  cabinets  and 
parliaments  and  dictators  rode  to  power 
in  Europe.    Votes  of  the  tenants  organ- 
ized by  the  Socialists  and  Communists, 
always  in  goodly  numbers  in  the  public- 
housing  projects,  were  delivered  to  the 
candidates  who  promised   more   public 
housing,  more  papering  and  painting  and 
landscaping,  and  lower  rents  than  oppo- 
sition candidates  could  honestly  promise. 
The  story  of  public  housing  In  Europe 
is  so  juicy,  so  total  in  failure,  so  full  of 
corruption  and  misery  and  yet  so  effec- 
tive a  vehicle  for  the  Socialist  and  Com- 
munist technique  of  grabbing  control  of 
political  power  in  nation  after  nation, 
that  our  Senate  and  House  must  send  a 
Joint  commission  to  study  it  and  tell  our 
people  about  it  instead  of  imitating  the 
disaster  In  Europe.    We  ought  to  observe 
In  Vienna  the  remains  of  the  grand  ex- 
periment in  building  the  great  tierg  of 
Marxhoffs  and  Englehofls.     They  were 
heralded  around  the  world  25  y^ar^  ago 
as  the  last  word  in  enlightened  public 
housing  for  the  imderprivllege^    When 
the  Nazis  came  ove*-  from  Gennany,  they 
looked  around  to  count  th^  strength  of 
the  Socialist  Party.    Thej^  found  them 
nicely  housed  in  the  government  housing. 
So  in  the  middle  of  the  night  the  Nazis 
turned  their  artillery  on  the  Marx  and 
Engel  houses  and  thus  disposed  of  the 
Socialist  Party. 

We  should  study  public  housing  abroad 
to  enable  us  to  decide  at  home  which  of 
our  political  parties  shall  occupy  the 
houses  and  which  shall  use  the  artillery 
if  that  madness  is  to  come  upon  us  too. 

THE     LONG-TERM     ECONOMIC     EFFECTS     OF     THE 
PaOPOSED    GOVERNMENT    HOtTSING    MEASURE 

Under  the  proposed  bill,  the  Govern- 
ment promises  to  build  500,000  new 
homes  for  low-income  families.  We  are 
told  there  are  11,000,000  low-Income 
families  but  the  bill  does  not  tell  us  which 
low-income  families  will  be  selected. 
The  bill  promises  to  clear  some  slums  but 
does  not  state  which  slums  in  which 
States  or  cities.  All  this  Is  to  be  done  by 
taxation— the  payment  of  which  forces 
many  families  with  Incomes  just  above 
the  low-income  group  to  fall  Into  that 
group,  thus  Increasing  rather  than  de- 
creasing the  low-Income  groups  and 
the  slums.  Incomes  barely  sufficient 
for  the  support  of  millions  are  reduced  by 
taxation  In  order  to  benefit  Government 
tenants.  All  of  the  present  11,000.000 
low-income  families  will  be  taxed  to  sup- 
port the  500,000  selected  tenants.  Thus 
10,500,000  families  will  find  them.selves 
with  still  lower  Incomes  and  no  better 
housing  to  show  for  it. 


Appropriations    of   seven   billions   or 
more  out  of  the  taxpayer's  money  for  the 
USPHA.  means  vast  immediate  deduc- 
tions from  the  private  funds  which  tax- 
paying  workers,  contractors,  and  owners 
are  now  using  to  meet  the  housing  need 
by    voluntary    building.      The    money 
merely  changes  owners.     Loaded  down 
with  prohibitive  taxation  fewer  citizens 
can  afford  to  become  home  owners.    But 
the  worst  feature  is  that  Government  by 
taking  over  10  percent  of  the  Nation's 
housing  does  not  leave  90  percent  for  the 
improvement  of  private  industry.     On 
the  contrary,  the  Government's  power 
over  10  percent  covers  and  smothers  the 
whole    economy.      Individuals,    private 
firms,  corporations  without  the  Govern- 
ment's power  of  exempting  some  from 
taxation  and  compelling  others  to  pay 
interest,     amortization,     and     carrying 
charges  are  unable  to  build  and  rent 
houses  that  must  themselves  pay  taxes, 
amortization,     interest,     and     carrying 
charges.     Such   houses   simply   cannot 
rent  or  sell  in  competition  with  a  Gov- 
ernment housing  system.    The  two  kinds 
of  business  cannot  mix. 

The  logic  of  things  demands  that  a  na- 
tional economy  must  either  be  all  gov- 
ernment or  all  free.  That  Is  the  great 
tragic  lesson  which  Americans  should 
learn  from  the  socialist  experiment 
which  has  now  turned  the  whole  British 
economy  into  one  bureaucratic  night- 
mare of  control  over  land,  building,  im- 
port, export,  wages,  prices,  and  persons. 
Will  we  learn  or  will  we  march  into  that 
kind  of  economic  slavery  with  both  eyes 
open? 

As  Congressman  Gamble,  the  chair- 
man of  the  joint  committee,  so  ably 
points  out,  this  bill  with  all  its  billions 
cannot  add  one  extra  carpenter  or  plas- 
terer or  apprentice,  not  one  additional 
nail.  2  by  4,  or  a  piece  of  plumbing,  above 
what  is  now  being  provided  for  and  used 
by  private  builders.  As  more  men  and 
material  become  available,  they  too  will 
be  used,  without  any  housing  bill. 

When  a  political  party  which  runs  the 
Government  controls  10  percent  of  the 
house  construction,  as  this  bill.^contem- 
plates,  it  bids  up  the  price  of  carpenters, 
bricklayers,  nails,  lumber,  plumbing,  and 
land,  and  all  materials  and  workers  and 
credit  beyond  the  reach  of  private  per- 
sons. Even  now  we  are  witnessing  how  70 
percent  of  all  house  building  In  this  coun- 
try is  controlled  and  dependent  upon 
Government  insurance  and  GI  loans. 

If  some  lenders  are  insured  by  govern- 
ment, all  others  want  to  be.  This  is  true 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  there  is  four 
times  more  money  in  circulation  than 
ever  before.  Since  government  must 
treat  all  alike  or  at  least  pretend  to  do  so, 
It  cannot  leave  any  lender  or  builder  to 
take  his  own  risk. 

On  the  other  side,  the  unions  complain 
that  the  trade  Is  full  of  "brush  men'  or 
men  who  learned  a  smattering  of  their 
trade  on  Government  war  work  or  on 
WPA.  Why  should  skilled  men  do  a  bet- 
ter Job?  So  all  production  is  slow  ed  down 
to  the  level  of  the  mediocre.  Reward 
according  to  production  Is  taken  away. 
Contractors  can  no  longer  figure  cost* 
with  any  certainty  and  therefore  cannot 
agree  to  any  contract.   They  work  on  the 
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basis  of  cost-plus.  Whatever,  the  cost 
Is.  th  i  taxpayer  Is  lulMd  Into  paying  It. 

Th  f  price  of  land  la  pushed  up.  Prices 
^a7e  already  been  poshed  unreasonably 
hif  h  jy  the  demand  from  competltlTe  pri- 
vate )uJlders.  The  Federal  Oorernment 
coatl]  tg  into  the  market  on  top  of  all  that 
can  c  nly  drlre  the  prices  still  higher,  and 
out  qf  reach  of  most  people.  It  muddies 
the  1  ater  and  adds  no  new  houses.  Con- 
fuHo  1.  Its  sole  product,  raises  the  cost  of 
the  nortgage  burden  which  will  hang 
over  the  whole  people  for  the  next  45 
yean. 

All  these  proposed  Oovermnent  ex- 
penditures merely  take  away  the  capital 
the  citizens  would  use  to  build 
thariMlves  houses  or  for  other  plans  of 
thelrTown.    The  Joint  committee  report 


who  mJcht  uadertaJu  ibc  pro- 
TMod  of  large  numbers  of  dwelLng  units  are 
mtrl  rted  *  *  *  by  tbe  appropriation  of 
■oeh  I  large  part  of  ttoelr  annual  earning!  for 
taxes.  Moreover,  taxation  Impairs 
tiwlr  oredtt.  Tbey  confront  extraortlinary 
IB  proetinng  working  capiul. 

Trie  proposed  bill  enormously  adds  to 
those  dlJOcultles.  because  the  Government 
Itartfl  makes  tbe  lenders  believe  it  is  the 
t  borrower.  All  other  borrowers 
are  liiade  to  appear  not  so  sound.  So 
lend<  rs  Insist  on  Government  guarantees 
whlc  I  private  Iwrrowers  cannot  give. 

W< .  who  oppose  this  or  any  other  Ped- 
eral  )ubllc- housing  bill,  defy  anyone  to 
gala  iy  the  fact  that  this  Is  the  true  pic- 
ture jf  our  national  credit  market.  And 
since  this  is  true.  It  automatically  be- 
coOM  B  clear  that  the  whole  housing  cry 
la  dteap  politics  and  outright  dema- 
fOKU  ?ry.  It  is  a  pet  scheme  of  irrefpon- 
slble  politicians  who  do  not  shrink  from 
playi  ng  havoc  with  our  whole  national 
ecoo  any  at  a  time  when  we  have  already 
pttt  <  ur  children  and  children's  children 
U  th  e  chains  of  a  national  Indebtedness 
oat  of  which  this  Nation  may  not  emerge 
for  •HMratlQiis  ahead. 
QqrcnMaeat  has  two  hands.  With  one 
U  takes  and  with  the  other  it  gives 
only  a  part  of  what  it  takes.  What 
.  it  gives  hou.ses  to  some  and  wlth- 
from  others.  For  obviously  it  can- 
nol  iulld  for  all  who  want  houses.  It 
robs  lome  of  the  fruits  of  their  sweat  and 
tell  s  hlle  It  exempts  others  from  respon- 
1  y  and  sHf-reliance.  This  kind  of 
dual  Ly  Is  neither  Justice  nor  government. 
By  t|tat  tyrannical  process  the  Oovern- 
destroys  those  uncounted  houses 
tbe  fraa  citizens  can  never  build. 
MMdd  have  built  so  many  more  and 
so  mtich  better  homes  than  the  Govern- 
ever  can. 
Sofaie  people  point  to  the  building  of 
natkjnal  roads  as  an  argument  that  gov- 
t  can  do  bMsinws  better  than  a 
ry  free  society.  But.  post  roads, 
harbbrs.  and  rivers  are  specifically  listed 
HToper  enterprise  of  a  constitutional 
t.  Houses  are  not.  Roads,  for 
le.  are  aU  taxad  by  the  corL«ent  of 
the  #>vemed.  because  all  cltlxens  use  the 
All  benefit.  All  pay  the  same 
price  for  stamps  at  the  post  office.  All 
are  reated  alike,  an  impossibility  In 
Oawernment  housing.  That  Is  one  reascm 
the  Constitution  did  not  Include 
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housing  as  a  proper  function  of  our  Gov- 
ernment. 

oonammrr^  vowb  om  masksts  ai«d  m 
coaatTrm*  mrLcntca 

When  the  Government  enters  the 
markets  of  materials  and  labor.  It  con- 
trols that  market.  It  raises  prl<:e.<;  Just  as 
it  does  when  It  buys  wheat  for  Europe. 
What  the  Government  wanu.  It  gets, 
whatever  the  price.  No  convetition  in 
the  marketplace  stops  Its  arbitrary 
power. 

The  threat  of  Government  buying  or 
selling  is  enough  to  change  the  price  that 
anyone  can  get  for  his  product.  The  free 
market  disappears.  An  arbitrary  and 
artificial  market  takes  its  place.  There 
Is  no  longer  a  dependable  or  predictable 
value  oo  any  work  or  product  \^hen  the 
Government  begins  to  manipulate  prices. 

Now.  then,  if  we  give  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment the  vast  funds  with  which  to 
control  say  10  percent  of  the  market  in 
housing,  we  are  really  giving  it  un- 
checked power  over  the  market  for 
everything  that  enters  into  the  business 
of  housing. 

Builders,  suppliers,  workers,  lenders, 
and  prospective  owners  are  quick  to  give 
up  personal  responsibility  for  political 
promises,  pressures,  and  finally  controls. 
So  all  hands  try  at  once  to  get  on  the 
Government  band  wagon  to  get  their  cut. 
sell  their  land,  materials,  or  services  to 
the  Government,  live  in  Government 
houses,  on  Government  pay  rolls  and  buy 
Government  guaranteed  certificates  of 
financing.  Government  becomes  the  big 
customer  and  the  source  of  security,  the 
source  of  temporary  prosperity.  It  is  so 
easy  to  go  socialist. 

The  Government  takes  all  the  risks, 
and  pays  all  the  los.ses.  The  free  econ- 
omy is  killed  oft  before  the  poor  unor- 
ganized taxpayer  knows  what  Is  happen- 
ing. When  he  wakes  up.  he  sees  no  pri- 
vate lending  or  building.  The  value  of 
money  is  changing  and  uncertain.  The 
value  of  contracts  ;  destroyed  by  rent 
control.  No  one  knows  what  the  Gov- 
ernment may  decide  to  do  next.  No  one 
trusts  it.  All  fesu-  It,  and  bow  down  for 
its  favors  and  concessions  which  are  se- 
cured by  offering  the  party  In  control 
the  largest  group  of  voters  possible  In 
exchange  for  appropriations.  The  tax- 
payers are  too  weak,  scattered,  and  con- 
fused to  organize  and  do  anything  about 
it.  Besides,  under  the  socialist  scheme  of 
things,  those  with  property  to  tax  are  In 
the  minority. 

Private  Industry  retreats  at  once.  It 
tries  to  escape  but  there  are  few  places 
to  escape.  So  it  liquidates  the  inven- 
tion and  production  of  future  goods 
In  favor  of  the  Immediate  needs  of 
Government  planning.  As  old  private 
building  is  liquidated,  new  Independent 
building  stops.  The  public  housers  cry 
out  all  the  more  that  what  Is  needed  to 
fill  the  gap  is  more  of  the  same  thing 
that  coUMt  scarcity,  viz..  more  Govern- 
ment hwlng.  The  final  proof  of  the 
Government -created  failure  of  prlvats 
Industry  is  indeed  at  hand.  Tbe  propa- 
ganda machine,  well  oiled  by  Govern- 
ment funds,  operated  by  housing  officials 
and  tenants,  rushes  in  to  establish  the 


falhire  of  private  Industry  In  the  minds 
of  the  people.  Complete  control  of  the 
mind  and  faith  of  the  voters  In  Govern- 
ment Itself  is  achieved.  The  socialist 
magic  though  utterly  false,  fools  the  peo- 
ple again,  even  in  America. 

TKX    BOCIAUaT    OOrWUtUWVT    TAKIS    OVn    TRS 

carrraum  too 

The  public-housing  advocates  employ 
an  old  trick.  They  have  learned  from 
Europe  how  to  Induce  private  Investors 
to  finance  their  Socialist  schemes.  The 
Government  offers  to  guarantee  income 
and  capital  if  It  is  loaned  to  public  hous- 
ing. It  exempts  such  income  from  taxes 
and  Increases  taxes  on  private  Invest- 
ment income.  This  bait  lures  the  lenders 
and  private  Investment  declines.  The 
lenders  no  longer  have  to  exercise  their 
Judgment  and  responsibility  in  finding 
secure  Investment.^.  Instead  they  take 
certUteates  of  participation  in  Govern- 
ment housing.  They  quit  working,  plan- 
ning, inventing,  producing. 

With  the  Government  guaranteeing 
their  interest  and  principal,  they  have 
achieved  Government  sectirlty  for  their 
capital  and  Joined  a  continuous  WPA  for 
Investors.    Capital  goes  on  the  dole. 

In  this  manner,  no  bloody  revolution 
Is  necessary  to  take  over  private  prop- 
erty. The  most  powerful  forces  In  the 
free  economy  meekly  surrender  without 
a  struggle. 

When  Government  is  the  borrower, 
lenders  are  made  to  feel  that  If  Govern- 
ment is  not  safe,  nothing  Is.  There  Is  no 
risk  under  the  sun  which  the  taxpayers 
«iU  not  be  compelled  to  make  good. 
Finally,  investors  have  no  place  to  go  but 
to  the  Government  It  then  makes  its 
own  terms  for  capital.  The  end  is  always 
the  same.  Germany  proved  how  It  was 
political  and  economic  suicide  for  free 
Investors  to  make  themselves  dependent 
on  government  doles.  They  were  as  fool- 
ish as  the  tenants  who  trust  government 
promises  atwut  hoiKlng  only  to  find 
themselves  in  the  street.  In  brief,  lend- 
ers and  tenants  alike  are  offered  a  degree 
of  security  that  exists  nowhere  on  this 
earth. 

coTxaNitDrr's  btil  powkb  spbeaos  irrro 

■XTSIICtBfl    AJfD    LABOa    CCNIXAXXT 

The  FPHA  will  determine  building 
wages,  working  rules,  apprentice.ship, 
materials,  operating,  maintenance,  and 
finally  the  price  of  all  houses. 

If  we  give  the  pubhc-housing  agency 
the  billions  it  asks  for.  we  will  be  giving 
to  government  the  small  block  of  "stc^k" 
through  which  it  can  get  control  of  the 
whole  company.  This  Government  capi- 
tal will  be  like  the  late  Mr.  InsuH's  pur- 
chases of  a  small  part  of  the  stock  in 
many  businesses  In  order  to  get  control, 
through  a  holding  company,  of  a  large 
number  of  underlying  companies. 

The  PFHA  will  be  a  huge  holding 
company  which  grants  the  cities  their 
own  money,  and  lets  the  political  party 
In  power  there  grant  the  taxpayers' 
money  to  local  landowners,  builders, 
unions,  siqjpliers  of  fuel  and  paint,  main- 
tenance men.  tenants,  and  investors.  In 
return  for  past  favors  and  future  pros- 
pects they  gratefully  deliver  their  votes. 
And  thus  their  political  party  power  is 
maintained  and  expanded.    Public  hcus- 
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Ing  Is  the  greatest  known  build-up  of 
political  patronage. 

PUBLIC    HOUSING    AS    A    TaANSMISSION    BELT    POB 
rOUTICAL  AND  BUKXAUCRATIC  PROPAGANDA 

The  Joint  committee  found  that  the 
FPHA  Itself  had  6.571  employees,  under 
Its  present  "dormant"  program,  with  a 
budget  of  over  $11,000,000  a  year  for  ad- 
ministration— and  propaganda.  In  ad- 
dition, there  are  18.700  employed  locally 
on  the  Federal  Government  projects. 

Interesting  confirmation  of  the  impact 
of  this  propaganda  machine  Is  foimd  In 
the  report  on  slum  clearance  submitted 
by  Senator  Wagner.  The  Senator  re- 
ported that  9  out  of  10  answers  to  his 
questionnaire  were  in  favor  of  Federal 
public  housing,  but  then  it  must  be  re- 
membered that  he  sent  his  inquiries  to 
mayors  and  other  officials,  most  of  whom 
are  hoping  to  add  patronage  to  their  pay 
rolls  and  votes  for  their  party. 

The  rPHA  is.  in  fact,  an  ever-Increas- 
ing propaganda  machine.  Out  of  a 
budget  of  eleven  millions  it  has  kept  up 
a  constant  stream  of  releases  slanted  to 
favor  Government  housing  and  to  de- 
preciate private  building  by  free  citizens. 
Free  citizens,  builders  who  know  how.  are 
called  the  "special  selfish  Interests." 
whereas  Government  lt.self  has  become 
our  biggest  special  interest,  our  most 
powerful  lobbyist.  What  Is  worse  It  is 
free  from  prosecution  because  It  controls 
the  prosecutor.  Sta*T  members  writing 
reports,  speaking  to  meetings,  traveling 
by  plane  and  train,  taking  part  in  com- 
mittee meetings — can  all  be  lightly 
turned  Into  agents  of  a  Government  mass 
propaganda,  to  remind  people  of  the 
slums  and  the  low-Income  families  and 
of  the  failure  of  private  enterprise,  while 
preaching  rosy  sermons  on  the  Govern- 
ment s  fostering  care  of  the  common 
man. 

In  San  Diego,  for  example,  propaganda 
for  the  election  of  Government  officials 
was  carried  on  boldly  on  the  very  prem- 
ises of  the  housing  projects.  Their 
speeches  and  literature,  prepared  at  tax- 
payer expense.  Included  misrepresenta- 
tions of  the  statements  made  by  opposi- 
tion candidates. 

The  techniques  employed  were  de- 
scribed under  oath  by  Mr.  Hlnton  A. 
Miller,  an  assistant  housing  manager  in 
Los  Angeles.  He  testified  that  he  was 
told  to  attend  a  Jackson  Day  dinner, 
where  Government  employees  and  ten- 
ants were  "soaked"  $25  each.  Collections 
were  made  by  the  oflBce  of  the  housing 
project. 

At  a  luncheon  the  FPHA  officials 
turned  out  en  mass. 

Mr.  Arvin— 

Mr.  MUler  said— 
told  us  that  tbe  purpose  of  this  meeting  was 
to  organize  us  as  a  machine  to  swing  tbe 
primaries  •  •  •  by  organizing  tbe  tenants 
in  our  projects  and  getting  out  tbelr  vote  on 
primary-election  day. 

The  Government  workers  were  told 
that  they  had  the  approval  of  the  re- 
gional director,  Mr.  Langdon  Post,  to 
take  part  in  political  activity  although 
it  was  illegal  under  the  Hatch  Act. 

Another  technique  was  described  by 
Mr.  Dillon  Myer.  Public  Housing  Author- 


ity Administrator,  as  quoted  by  Congress- 
man Harness. 

The  great  bulk  of  the  American  people^ 

Said  Mr.  Myer — 

do  not  understand  bow  vitally  the  outcome 
of  tbls  struggle  can  affect  their  welfare. 

He  went  on  to  point  out  that  the  whole 
future  of  housing  was  the  basis  for  a  hfe- 
and -death  battle  between  a  small  group 
of  power-hungry  men  and  the  larger 
Interests  of  the  world  as  a  whole. 

The  following  letter  was  sent  to  build- 
ing contractors  and  others,  telling  them 
what  financial  contributions  they  were 
expected  to  make  to  the  campaign  of  the 
National  Public  Housing  Conference  to 
help  carry  on  the  propaganda  for  Sena- 
tor Wagner's  bill.  It  was  written  on  the 
letterhead  of  the  Housing  Authority  of 
the  city  of  Tacoma,  Wash.,  by  an  official 
named  John  Schlarb,  Jr.,  and  dated  Oc- 
tober 1945. 

The  letter  reads: 

Gentlemen  :  Some  time  ago  I  wrote  to  you 
asking  for  a  contribution  in  support  of  the 
National  Public  Housing  Conference.  The 
letter  was  written  at  a  time  when  we  were 
all  very  busy  with  war  work  and  It  might  be 
that  you  have  overlooked  it. 

I  am  taking  the  liberty  of  writing  again 
now  because  under  the  leadership  of  the 
National  Public  Housing  Conference  the 
postwar  public  housing  program  is  rapidly 
assuming  Its  final  form  and  It  is,  therefore, 
urgently  necessary  to  draw  together  the  peo- 
ple In  our  region  who  want  to  participate  in 
the  program. 

The  omnibus  housing  bill  sponsored  by 
Senator^  Wagner  and  Ellender  providing  for 
postwar  housing  developments  on  a  large 
scale,  both  public  and  private,  Is  now  under 
consideration  In  the  United  States  Senate. 
The  material  for  the  bill  was  prepared  by  the 
National  Public  Housing  Conference  and  that 
is  why  I,  as  the  northwest  regional  commit- 
tee member  of  the  conference,  ask  you  now 
for  your  support. 

The  postwar  program  of  the  32  housing 
authorities  in  this  region  will  be  affected  by 
the  bill  now  in  Congress  and  these  local  au- 
thorities are  all  anxious  to  see  It  pass. 

Contributions  in  support  of  the  conference 
have  already  lieen  received  from  a  number  of 
firms  which  constructed  the  Nations  public 
war  bousing.  Those  firms  whose  total  con- 
tracts were  less  than  $500,000  gave  from  $250 
to  $600  while  those  whose  contracts  were 
more  than  $500,000  made  $500  contributions. 
These  contributions  are  deductible  for  In- 
come-tax ptirpoees.  A  copy  of  the  program 
of  the  National  Public  Housing  Conference 
Is  enclosed. 

I  would  very  much  appreciate  it  If  you 
would  reply  to  my  letter  becaioae  we  are  form- 
ing a  regional  organization  and  it  would  be 
most  helpful  to  Icnow  how  you  feel  about 
the  problem. 

Cordially  yours, 

John  Schlarb,  Jr., 
Executive  Director.  Housing  Authority 
of  the  City  of  Tacoma,  Legislative 
Committee  Member,  National  Pub- 
lic Housing  Conference. 

Another  exhibit  Is  a  letter  from  David 
L.  Krooth,  cochalrman  of  the  Housing 
Legislative  Information  Service.  For  a 
time  he  was  general  coiinsel  and  Acting 
Commissioner  of  the  Federal  Hoiislng 
Administration. 

I  am  Informed  this  letter  was  sent  to 
all  employees  of  the  Federal  Public  Hous- 
ing Administration,  and  Is  a  request.  If 
not  an  order,  that  they  contribute  funds 


for  an  emergency  drive  of  the  National 
Public  Housing  Conference. 

We  have  already  seen  that  the  NPHC 
works  through  Government  employees 
and  those  in  receipt  of  Federal  f  vmds,  to 
recruit  members  and  funds  for  its  regular 
drives  for  support  of  public  housing. 

The  Krooth  letter  follows: 

Fight  por  Housing  Dat,  Jttne  25,  1947 
Washington.  D.  C.  May  24.  1947. 

Dear  Fellov  Hocser  :  Now  is  the  time  for 
all  good  men  (and  women)  to  come  to  the 
aid  of  the  program. 

Forty-three  national  organizationa  are  co- 
operating In  the  Housing  Legislation  IMor- 
mation  Service  by  supplying  blow-by-blow 
information  about  the  congressional  pros- 
pects of  pending  legislation  on  housing. 
These  organizations  are  being  invited  to 
sponsor  a  national  demonstration  to  urge  the 
passage  of  the  Talt-Ellender-Wagner  bill 
(S.  866)  b  the  Senate  before  the  July  ad- 
journment. 

Plght-f or-housing  day :  To  do  this,  June  25 
is  being  designated  as  National  Fight  for 
Housing  Day.  Meetings  will  be  held  In  dif- 
ference parts  of  the  country  simultaneously, 
culminating  in  a  national  legislaMve  con- 
ference In  Washington.  Extensive  press  cov- 
erage and  radio  publicity  are  to  be  arranged. 
The  plan,  and  such  a  plan  takes  money,  you 
know,  will  be  financial  by  a  special  fight-for- 
houslng  fund. 

This  letter  is  written  to  you  because  you 
work  In  the  housing  program  and.  I  am  sure, 
believe  in  it.  Because  you  have  seen  what 
housing  is,  why  it  Is  needed,  and  what  it  can 
do  for  our  cities,  and  our  people,  you  are 
invited  to  make  yotir  support  tangible  and 
effective.  Some  funds  have  been  pledged  on 
condition  that  additional  money  is  raised 
from  other  sources.    That's  you. 

What  to  do:  If  you  want  a  national  hous- 
ing policy,  and  national  housing  program, 
use  the  enclosed  envelope  and  maU  your 
check,  money  order,  or  cash  to  the  Flght-for- 
Houslng  Fund.  Since  commitments  must  t>e 
made  at  once,  send  your  contribution  by 
return  mall,  please. 

We  need  privates  and  generals  both  In  this 
fight.  Make  your  contribution  as  large  as 
you  can  or  as  small  as  you  must,  but  send  It 
now.  This  is  an  emergency  drive  for  imme- 
diate help.  It  has  no  relationship  to  the 
continuing  work  of  tbe  National  Public  Hous- 
ing Conference. 

Yours  sincerely. 

David  L.  Krooth, 
Cochairman,  Housing  Legislation  In- 
formation  Service. 

These  are  only  two  of  the  thousands  of 
Government  commissars  who  are  con- 
tinually spending  taxpayers'  money  to 
tell  the  people  how  unfit  they  are  for 
freedom.  They  speak  of  the  selfishness 
and  greed  of  the  people  that  makes  it 
necessary  for  the  Schlarbs  and  Krooths  to 
to  compel  them  by  taxation  to  do  what 
they  should. 

This  is  typical  Socialist  propaganda 
technique.  It  makes  the  lesser  lights  of 
the  bureaucracy  feel  that  they  are  en- 
gaged In  a  great  crusade,  that  they  are 
on  the  side  of  the  angels.  It  is  the  iden- 
tical method  used  on  a  national  scale  by 
Socialist  and  Communist  governments 
which  tell  their  people  that  they  are 
fighting  a  defensive  war  against  the 
wicked  men  who  would  destroy  them. 

Another  propaganda  device  Is  the  "ex- 
clusive meeting"  technique.  Selected 
representatives  from  "cooperative  agen- 
cies" are  Invited  to  preliminary  meetings 
to  orient  them  on  Government  housing. 
These     representatives     are     carefully 
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screfned.    No  one  Is  Invited  or  gets  In 
is  not  aircAdy  conunltted  to  soclaN 
houstng  and  who  would  not  be  dis- 
by  crude  admissions  of  how 
to  fool  the  people.     If  the  hand- 
"representatlves"    include     the 
Mcrctary  or  the  editor  of  the 
groi^p  s  paper,  to  much  the  better.    The 
's  duty  is  to  go  back  to  his 
Of-  his  association  and  spread 
propaganda.    This  makes  a  pretty 
Here  Is  the  process  by  which  so 
inai^y  editors,  students,  women,  and  re- 
IcadcTS  have  been  persuaded  that 
T-E-W  bill  gives  benefits  to  low- 
iBcdme  families  and  clears  slums. 

n  OrAOAHDA  WOSXS  III  COMCSimUC  dSCLSa 

Tie  really  Important  decisions  taken 
by  |he  Inner  circle  are.  of  course,  never 
and  never  heard  by  the  groups  of 
good  citizens  taken  in  to  give  respectabil- 
ity o  the  transfer  of  property  to  Govem- 
mei  it.  They  are  kept  in  the  outer  circle 
to  i  et  and  spread  tb«  body  of  "factual" 
rep^trts.  which  are  tamwd  ostensibly  to 
the  facts — usuaUy  all  on  one  side. 
Beybnd  that  are  the  less  formal  speeches 
In  ijhich  suggestions  can  be  planted  even 
easily. 

that  comes  the  rings  of  satel- 
private  agencies,  which  pick  up  the 
'ments  of  public-housing  advocates, 
transmit  them  to  millions  of  inno- 
members  of  private  associations, 
never  suspect  that  the  resolutions 
the^  pass  In  favor  of  help  for  the  poor 
formulated  by  some  Socialists  in 
Government  office  here  or  abroad. 
We  caimot  assume  that  the  Inner  circle 
are  all  in  Government  emplojrment. 
Son  letlmes  they  are  and  sometimes  they 
are  not.  and  very  fre<iuently  they  flit  back 
anci  forth,  coming  Into  Government 
age  Idea  to  familiarize  themselves  with 
the  Doechanics  and  to  help  shape  policies, 
anc  then  going  out  again  to  one  of  the 
private  acendes  which  forms  a  link  in 
the  series  of  eoocentric  circles  revolving 
abo  Jt  the  public- housing  program. 

O  ur  con^gue.  Mr.  HAums  of  Indiana, 
has  suggested  that  the  higher  strategy 
of  tpis  public -housing  scheme  has  been 
wor  ced  out  in  Government  bureaus.  But 
whc  planted  this  Marxism  there?  Wh't 
poU  leal  Influences  are  at  work  crossing 
the  inea  of  this  huge  unmanageable  bu- 
reaucracy of  ours?  How  far  are  these 
plaits  for  public  housing  worked  out  by 
CoEimunist  government  agents  here  or 
by  fhelr  enthusiastic  fellow  travelers? 

BtnLOUtO  OF  A  POUnCAI.  MACHIMB 

T  le  power  held  bT  the  public-housing 
grof  p  is  skilliully  used  as  bait  to  draw 
satellites  Into  their  net.    The  pur- 
ls Violently  political.    The  various 
le  parts  of  a  political  ma- 
dedlcated  to  the  Idea  of  state  so- 

T|ie  guaranteed  annual  payments  of 
t  and  capital  can  be  used  to  draw 
group  of  satellites,  the  Investors. 
nesvsmen,  builders.  vnitaDs,  and  ten- 
follow.    The  uuiilujif  to  the  pub- 
lousing  agencies  are  the  local  head- 
staff  of  the  machine.    The  ten- 
are  the  Infantry  who  deliver  the 

T  lie  Goremment  housing  law  glvea 
PW  ^  almost  unlimited  choice  of  where  to 
put  its  projects.  It  can  find  its  "low- 
iDCvmc  families"  anywhere,  under  the 
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broad  definition  it  uses.  So  practical 
pohtics  Is  free  to  decide  to  put  the  Gov- 
ernment houaea  where  they  will  "do  the 
most  good" — that  is,  where  a  critical  vote 
for  Senator  or  Congressman  or  the  elec- 
toral college  is  m  doubt. 

The  well-known  pattern  of  political 
patronage  was  worked  out  by  WPA. 
Since  it  could  find  needy  families  any- 
where, it  simply  became  a  matter  to  find 
them  exactly  where  they  would  be  most 
helpful  to  the  party  vote.  Thus,  when 
the  agricultural  vote  was  In  doubt,  relief 
funds  were  spent  In  farm  states.  When 
city  votes  became  important,  the  "needy" 
in  the  city  increased  in  numbers  very 
rapidly.  When  a  few  critical  states  with 
a  large  bloc  of  electoral  votes  were  hang- 
ing in  the  balance  "relief  needs"  went  up 
in  those  areas. 

Just  as  Government  WPA  was  used  in 
hard  times,  so  Government  housing  is 
used  in  good  times,  when  credit  Is  lush 
and  labor  and  material  scarce,  to  achieve 
our  particular  brand  of  state  capitalism. 

Government  housing,  however,  doubles 
or  trebles  the  corruption  of  the  voters 
beyrnd  ansrthing  ever  dreamed  of  under 
the  old  WPA.  It  will  beeome  the  crucial 
but  permanent  governmental  spending 
fund  for  propaganda,  for  votes,  for  re- 
election. It  Is  the  speeded-up  version  of 
the  slogan  "spend  and  spend,  tax  and 
tax,  elect  and  elect." 

Most  of  the  voters  In  areas  with  public 
housing  would  of  course  naturally  vote 
for  the  public-housing  party.  It  Is  easy 
to  fill  the  houses  with  people  who  see 
eye  to  eye  with  the  party  in  power,  the 
spending  party.  It  is  easy  to  move  ten- 
ants out  who  vote  against  the  party 
building  their  houses.  In  the  big  cities 
the  tenants  in  some  districts  vote  above 
90  percent  for  that  party.  We  used  to 
wonder  how  Hitler  and  Stalin  got  90  per- 
cent of  the  peoples  vote.  We  thought 
that  was  awful  cruelty.  We  understand 
now  how  it  is  done. 

Langdon  Post,  who  was  regional  direc- 
tor for  San  Francisco,  for  the  PHA.  said 
the  following  in  his  book.  Challenge  of 
Housing: 

Danger  slgnali  flash  from  the  political 
thinking  and  opportunities  inherent  in  a 
vast  pubUc-boQking  program.  This  laat  plum 
li  a  new  brand  ot  poUtical  fruit  which  haa 
enormoua  pooBibillties  of  exploitation.  Im- 
agine the  golden  opportunltlea  latent  In  a 
$500,000,000  bousing  program  In  New  York 
City  Commissions,  profits.  leea.  )ob6,  and 
finally  apartments  tor  at  least  200,000  voters. 
It  Is  a  bonaiuut  beyond  tite  mildest  dreams  of 
the  most  optimistic  politician. 

When  the  Federal  Government  puts  a 
$500,000,000  expenditure  into  the  budget 
of  a  city  government,  the  o£Bcials  of  that 
city  look  to  Washington,  and  not  to  the 
bttle  taxpayers,  who  pay  only  hundreds 
or  thousands. 

Here  again  we  see  the  development 
from  WPA.  WPA  was  an  outright  po- 
litical subsidy  paid  to  cities  to  meet  part 
of  their  budget  expenses  and  bring  the 
mayors  and  other  local  leaders  into  line 
behind  the  spending  administration. 

WPA  repaired  streets.  It  repaired  pub- 
He  buildings.  It  paid  a  good  purt  of  the 
cost  of  municipal  hoosekeeping.  In  re- 
turn the  mayors  were  required  only  to 
speak  well  In  public  of  the  needs  for  WPA 
and  to  get  out  the  vote  in  the  districts 
where  WPA  fimds  were  spent.     Mayor 


LaGuardia,  of  New  York,  got  the  largest 
slice  of  WPA  money.  He  headed  the 
mayors'  conference,  which  urged  on 
Congress  the  need  for  even  larger  appro- 
priations for  WPA. 

It  is  strange  that  so  little  attention  has 
been  paid  to  Federal  subordination  of  our 
cities.  Federal  bribery  of  city  oCQclals 
with  glftb  disguised  as  welfare  for  the 
poor.  Federal  intervention  in  local  gov- 
ernment policies.  Federal  punl-shment 
for  refusal  to  follow  a  centralized  policy. 
Federal  impoverishment  that  makes 
cities  weak  and  dependent  on  the  taxing 
powers  of  the  central  government. 

A  great  deal  of  attention  has  been  paid 
to  the  way  the  central  government  took 
over  control  of  cities  and  Federal  states 
in  Germany.  The  same  thing  is  happen- 
ing in  Elngland  and  It  is  happening  here. 
Here  we  need  no  violence  and  no  pres- 
sure. It  is  all  being  done  with  mc«iey. 
And  it  was  no  less  authority  than  Mr. 
James  A.  Farley  who  Just  recently  re- 
minded us  that  the  New  Deal,  above  all 
else,  depended  upon  "the  boughten  vote" 
to  remain  in  power. 

Where  the  cities  of  a  nation  come  to 
depend  more  on  the  central  government 
for  their  revenue  than  they  do  on  their 
own  taxpayers,  the  cities  are  no  longer 
self-governed.  They  are  driven  and 
managed,  by  silken  reins  or  by  crude 
pressure,  from  Washington. 

When  the  cities  of  this  Nation  all  have 
their  policy  dictated  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment and  can  be  punished  if  they  fail 
to  go  along,  the  constitutional  founda- 
tion of  our  Federal  system  is  gone.  The 
cities  are  being  coordinated  into  one  huge 
monolith  central  state  apparatus  de- 
signed in  and  directed  by  Washington. 

The  Government  dispenses  according 
to  its  Judgment  what  is  good  for  all 
grouijs.  capitalists,  tenants,  workers,  ma- 
terial men.  It  controls  the  credits  and 
the  housing  of  the  people — two  of  the 
necessary  elements  prescribed  by  Marx 
to  achieve  socialism.  The  T-E-W  bill  Is 
socialism — American  plan.  It  is  the 
main  road  prescribed  by  Marx  by  which 
complete  socialization  is  to  be  realized. 
The  others  are  easily  taken. 


BSTTXa    HOUSINO    rOB    ALL    IN    A    FaZE    UNCON- 
TaoiXB)  aOCIXTT 

A  free  economy  is  the  only  source  of 
housing — the  only  way  of  shelter  and 
food  for  the  poor,  the  only  means  of 
clearing  slums.  A  good  illustration  is 
found  in  the  1920's.  Slums  well-nigh  dis- 
appeared in  one  of  the  greatest  building 
eras  of  our  coimtry.  In  New  York  City, 
for  example,  according  to  the  report  of 
the  Children's  Federation,  the  slums  were 
70  percent  vacated.  That  was  when  free 
enterprise  was  unrestrained.  Between 
1933  and  1940  under  a  Government-ma- 
nipulated economy  the  number  of  new 
houses  built  was  disastrously  reduced  and 
the  slums  filled  up  again.  Under  rent 
controls  and  Government  housing  as  we 
now  have  it.  slums  have  returned  as  they 
always  do  under  Government  manage- 
ment of  an  economy.  Such  Government 
interference  destroys  all  freedom  and 
initiative. 

Only  a  free  society  can  ever  house  or 
feed  itself  adequately.  This  is  because 
only  the  free  are  creative,  productive, 
and  cooperative.  The  managed,  con- 
trolled, dictated,  and  enslaved  people 
have  always  hved  in  slums. 
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Perhaps  the  issue  becomes  clearer  if 
we  transfer  the  reasoning  of  public  hous- 
ers  to  automobiles.  They  would  tell  us 
that  11,000.000  low-income  families  can- 
not afford  to  buy  new  automobiles  at 
present  high  prices.  Therefore  the  Gov- 
ernment should  tax  everyone  In  order  to 
go  Into  the  automobile  business.  The 
autos  themselves  would  be  financed  with 
Government-borrowed  money,  guaran- 
teed as  to  principal  and  interest — such 
interest  income  to  be  tax  exempt.  When 
ready  the  new  cars  would  be  sold  at  sub- 
sidized prices  to  500.000  poUtically  se- 
lected families  who  might  or  might  not 
have  low  incomes.  The  absurdity  of  this 
Is  apparent. 

At  best,  very  few  people  can  build  new 
houses.  Only  the  most  productive  can 
do  so.  That  is  the  only  economic  thing 
possible.  Likewise  comparatively  few 
people  can  buy  new  automobiles.  When 
they  buy  a  new  one  they  sell  their  old 
one.  The  purchaser  of  that  sells  his  old 
one.  The  next  purchaser  sells  still  an 
older  automobile  but  they  all  run  and  we 
nearly  all  ride — including  the  poorest  of 
the  people. 

We  must  encourage  those  who  are  pro- 
ductive to  build  new  houses  and  move  out 
of  their  old  ones.  Many  old  houses  are 
built  with  solid  material  and  good  work- 
manship. They  can  easily  be  recondi- 
tioned at  low  cost  by  such  an  undertak- 
ing as  the  Baltimore  plan  of  improve- 
ment. Most  of  us  live  In  reconditioned 
houses  The  President  of  the  United 
States  lives  in  a  fairly  good  second-hand 
house.  If  the  most  productive  move  Into 
new  houses  the  values  of  the  old  ones  will 
fall  within  the  reach  of  low-income  fam- 
ilies, but  still  be  good  houses.  That  Is  the 
economical  way  to  do  it.  That  is  the  way 
to  vacate  slums  with  better  housing  for 
all.  That  is  the  American  way  of  free- 
dom. 

CONCLUSIONS 

To  sum  up.  the  Federal  housing  bill 
must  be  defeated  for  moral,  economic, 
and  constitutional  reasons.  The  sordid 
past  of  public-housing  schemes  here  at 
home  and  abroad  prove  beyond  a 
doubt  that  the  fraudulent  promises  are 
not  met.  The  really  poor  and  truly  de- 
serving people  are  simply  cheated. 

The  impact  upon  our  free  economy  of 
a  public-housing  scheme  is  devastating. 
Even  If  the  Federal  Government  Initially 
limits  itself  to  10  percent  of  housing,  Its 
wastefulness  and  corruption  must  crush 
any  free-building  enterprise  and  drive  It 
out  of  business. 

Finally,  but  above  all,  the  constitu- 
tional integrity  and  political  self-govern- 
ment of  this  Nation  demand  that  a  dras- 
tic stop  be  put  to  any  further  expansion 
of  a  system  of  legalized  party  tyranny  by 
spoils  which  is  socialism — American  plan. 
Give  the  corrupt  politicians  in  Washing- 
ton and  elsewhere  these  billions  of  hous- 
ing dollars  and  you  can  bid  farewell  to 
the  limited,  constitutional  government 
under  which  this  country  grew  into  the 
productive.  Inventive,  and  humanitarian 
giant  of  all  time.  Let  us  not  cross  the 
bridge  of  public  bribery  Into  the  alien 
world  of  state  socialist  compulsion.  Let 
us  stay  on  this  side  of  that  bridge  and 
here  remain  free,  guarding  our  constitu- 
tional government,  that  our  children  and 
children's  children  may  know  ever- 
lasting meaning  of  the  American  life, 
hberty.  and  pursuit  of  happiness.    Let  us 


keep  our  Government  solely  In  the  busi- 
ness of  protecting,  maintaining,  and  ex- 
panding our  liberties  as  the  only  sure 
source  of  houses,  food,  and  the  good  life. 


Geaeral  Hoasiog  Bill 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HELEN  GAHAGAN  DOUGLAS 

or  CALirOBNlA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  June  4.  1948 

Mrs.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  with 
only  a  few  legislative  days  left  before  the 
political  conventions  begin,  I  believe  the 
hearings  on  the  general  housing  bill  be- 
ing conducted  by  the  House  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee  should  be  termi- 
nated. To  some  people  this  may  raise 
the  question  whether  or  not  Congress  has 
given  full  and  adequate  hearing  to  both 
sides  of  this  important  question.  I  be- 
lieve It  has,  and  I  believe  that  anyone 
who  will  study  the  record  of  events  lead- 
ing to  the  present  situation  will  also 
agree  that  Congress  has  adequately 
heard  all  parties  while  considering  the 
general  housing  legislation. 

According  to  Mr.  Taft's  testimony  be- 
fore the  Senate  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee  on  April  1,  this  bill  was  first 
considered  in  1944.  Since  1944  there 
have  been  extensive  hearings  before  va- 
rious committees  of  the  Congress  on 
general  housing  legislation.  The  Sen- 
ate Banking  and  Currency  Committee 
held  hearings  on  the  General  Housing 
Act  in  1945.  The  record  consists  of  1.394 
pages.  Later  that  year,  discussing  credit 
for  housing,  they  held  additional  hear- 
ings to  the  extent  of  569  pages.  In  1947 
hearings  and  bills  pertaining  to  national 
housing  extend  to  647  pages,  and  this 
year  hearings  on  the  perfecting  amend- 
ments add  an  additional  216  pages. 

The  House  committee  held  hearings  on 
housing  in  1947  to  the  extent  of  608  pages, 
and  the  Joint  Committee  on  Housing, 
traveling  throughout  the  United  States, 
held  hearings  In  30  centers  to  the  extent 
of  6.148  pages.  These  come  to  a  grand 
total  of  9,582  pages  of  hearings  over  4V2 
years  in  30  cities  throughout  the  United 
States,  with  hundreds  of  witnesses  on 
both  sides. 

I  believe  the  Congress  has  listened  and 
talked  enough  about  this  bill.  The  time 
has  come  to  act.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge 
that  the  hearings  be  terminated  and  this 
body  be  given  an  early  opportunity  to 
vote  on  this  legislation. 


Palestine:  Jewish  Homeland  or  Jewish 
State — Dr.  Hannah  Arendt,  Prominent 
Zionist,  States  the  Issue 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LAWRENCE  H.  SMITH 

or  WISCONSIN 

IN  THK  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  3.  1948 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.    Mr.  Speak- 
er, less  than  6  months  after  the  United 


Nation  Assembly's  recommendation  for 
partition  of  Palestine  the  Jewish  home- 
land is  witnessing  a  first-class  war.  Is 
there  no  other  alternative?  Dr.  Hannah 
Arendt,  Zionist  of  many  years*  standing, 
has  written  a  challenging  article  In  th& 
current  issue  of  Commentary  on  this 
question. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  Including  excerpts 
of  that  article  as  part  of  my  own  re- 
marks: 

THXRK  STILL  IS  TIME  TO   SAvl  THE  jrWISH 
•    BOMELANO 

(By  Hannah  Arendt) 

When,  on  November  39.  1947,  the  partition 
Of  Palestine  and  the  establishment  of  a  Jew- 
ish state  were  accepted  by  the  United  Na- 
tions,  it  was  assumed  that  no  outside  forc« 
would  be  necessary  to  implement  this  de- 
cision. 

It  took  the  Arabs  less  than  3  months  to 
destroy  this  Illusion  and  it  toolc  the  United 
States  less  than  3  months  to  reverse  its  stand 
on  partition,  withdraw  its  support  in  the 
United  Nations,  and  propose  a  trusteeship  for 
Palestine.  Of  all  the  member  states  of  the 
United  Nations,  only  Soviet  Russia  and  her 
satellites  made  It  unequivocally  clear  that 
they  still  favored  partition  and  the  im- 
mediate proclamation  of  a  Jewish  state. 

Trusteeship  was  at  once  rejected  by  both 
the  Jewish  Agency  and  the  Arab  Higher 
Committee.  The  Jews  claimed  the  moral 
right  to  adhere  to  the  original  United  Na- 
tions decision;  the  Arabs  claimed  an  equally 
moral  right  to  adhere  to  the  League  of  Na- 
tions principle  of  self-determination,  ac- 
cording to  which  Palestine  would  be  ruled 
by  its  present  Arab  majority  and  the  Jews  be 
granted  minority  rights.  The  Jewish  Agency, 
on  Its  part,  announced  the  proclamation  of 
a  Jewish  state  for  May  16.  regardless  of  any 
United  Nations  decision.  It  remains  a  fact, 
meanwhile,  that  trusteeship,  lllte  partition, 
would  have  to  be  enforced  by  an  outside 
power. 

•  •  •  •  • 

The  past  few  weeks  of  guerrilla  warfare 
should  have  shown  both  Arabs  and  Jews 
how  costly  and  destructive  the  war  upon 
which  they  ha%-e  embarlced  promises  to  be. 
In  recent  days,  the  Jews  have  won  a  few  Ini- 
tial successes  that  prove  their  relative  su- 
periority over  present  Arab  forces  In  Pales- 
tine. The  Arabs,  however,  instead  of  con- 
cluding at  least  local  truce  agreements,  have 
decided  to  evacuate  whole  cities  and  towns 
rather  than  stay  In  Jewish-dominated  terri- 
tory. This  behavior  declares  more  effec- 
tively than  all  proclamations  the  Arab  re- 
fusal of  any  compromise;  It  Is  obvious  that 
they  have  decided  to  expend  in  time  and 
numbers  whatever  It  may  take  to  win  a  de- 
cisive victory.  The  Jews,  on  the  other  hand, 
living  on  a  small  island  In  an  Arab  sea,  might 
well  be  expected  to  Jump  alt  the  chance  to 
exploit  their  present  advantage  by  offering 
a  negotiated  peace.  Their  nillltary  situation 
is  such  that  time  and  numbers  necessarily 
work  against  them.  If  one  takes  into  ac- 
count the  objective  vital  Interests  of  the  Arab 
and  the  Jewish  peoples,  especially  In  terms  of 
the  present  situation  and  future  well-being 
of  the  Near  East — where  a  full-fledged  war 
will  inevitably  Invite  all  kinds  of  Interna- 
tional Interventions — the  present  desire  of 
t>oth  peoples  to  fight  It  out  at  any  price  Is 
nothing  less  than  sheer  Irrationality. 

One  of  the  reasons  for  this  unnatural  and. 
as  far  as  the  Jewish  people  are  concerned, 
tragic  development  Is  a  decisive  change  In 
Jewish  public  opinion  that  has  accompanied 
the  confusing  political  decisions  of  the  great 
powers. 

The  fact  Is  that  Zionism  has  won  Its  most 
significant  victory  among  the  Jewish  peopl* 
at  the  very  moment  when  Its  achievements 
In  Palestine  are  in  gravest  danger.  This  may 
not  seem  extraordinary  to  those  who  have 
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icthlng    very    similar    to    this    growing 
ty  among  American  Jews  has  arisen 
tine  Itself.    Just  as  Zionism  had  been 
Issue   ^mnng  American  Jews,  so 
question  and  the  state  Issue  bad 
controvenlal  issues  within  the  Zionist 
t  and  In  Palestine.    Political  opln- 
sharply  divided  there  between  the 
Inlsm  of  the  Revisionists,  the  middle- 
road     nationalism    of     the    majority 
and   the  vehemently  antlnatlonallst. 
antlslate  sentiments  of  a  large  part  of  the 
klbbT  ts  movement,  particularly  the  Baaho- 
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Is  s  I  Moaltde  method  of  politics. 

<  •  •  •  • 
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present  that  some  big  brothsr  vould 

along  to  befriend  the  Jewish  people,  S7«lve 

their  problems,  protect  them  from  the  Arabs. 

and  present  them  eventually  with  a  beautiful 

Jewish  state  with  all  the  trimmings.     Thla 

rcle    was    filled    in    Jewish    Imagination    by 

Great    Britain — until    the    Usxiance    of    the 

white  paper;  and  becauas  of  this  naive  trust, 

and    an    equally    naive    underestimation    of 

Arab  forces,  for  decades  Jewish   leaders  let 

slip  one  opportunity  afUr  another  to  come 

to  an  understanding  with  the  Arabs.     After 

the  outbreak  of  the  Second  World  War,  and 

parucularly  since  the  BUtmore  program,  the 

Imaginary  role  of  the  big  brother  of  the  Jews 

fell  to  the  Dnlted  Sutes.     But  It  has  very 

quickly   become   clear    that    America   ts   no 

more  In  a  poaltlon  to  fill  the  bill  than  the 

British,  and  so  Soviet  Russia  Is  now  left  as 

the  only  power  upon   which  fodlah  hopes 

can  be  pinned.     It  Is  remarkable,  however, 

that  Russia  is  the   first  big   brother  whom 

even  Jews  do  not  quite  trxist.     For  the  first 

time  a  note  of  cynicism  has  entered  Jewish 

hopes. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Kvery  believer  In  a  democratic  government 
knows  the  Importance  of  a  loyal  opposition. 
The  tragedy  at  Jewish  politics  at  this  mo- 
ment la  that  It  Is  wholly  dstatmlned  by  the 
Jewish  Agency  and  that  no  eppesltlaa  to  It 
of  any  signtflcance  exists  either  In  Palestine 
or  Anisrtrs 

Prom  the  time  of  the  Balfour  DedaraUon 
the  loyal  oppoaltlon  In  Zionist  politics  was 
constituted  by  the  non -Zionists  (certainly 
this  was  the  case  after  1989,  when  the  en- 
larged Jewish  Agency  elected  half  of  the 
ussuuis  Ikoni  the  non-SlonlsU).  Btit  for 
aU  mMMMnl  pforposas  tbs  non-Zicmist  oppo- 

ly.  nus  onfor- 
it  was  eneooraged.  If  not 
cauMd.  by  the  fact  that  the  United  Statea 
and  the  United  Nations  finally  endorsed  an 
extremist  Jewish  demand  that  non-ZtanMa 
had  always  held  to  be  totally  unreaMsOe. 
With  the  support  ot  a  Jewtah  state  by  the 
Oreat  Powers,  the  non-£k>nlsts  believed 
themselves  refuted  by  reality  itaelf  Their 
sudden  lorn  of  stgnlflcancc.  and  theu  belp- 
lesmess  tn  the  faee  of  what  they  felt  justified 
in  thinking  an  sccompilshed  fact,  were  the 
rseult  of  ai-i  attitude  that  has  always  IdenU- 
fied  reality  with  the  stmi  of  these  facts 
created  by  the  power»-that-be — end  by  them 
only.  They  hsd  believed  in  the  Balfour  Dec- 
laration rather  than  m  the  erlsh  at  the  Jewish 
people  to  build  its  hoasslSDd:  they  had 
reehoned  with  the  British  or  American  Oov- 
emmcnts  rather  than  with  the  people  living 
in  the  Near  East.  They  had  rsfussd  to  go 
along  with  the  BlUmore  piogram— hut  they 
acesplsd  it  once  it  was  iiii  iignlmd  by  the 
United  etetM  and  the  imited  Nations. 

How.  If  the  non-ZlontaU  hsd  nsntedto 
act  aa  genuine  realists  In  JevMi  potttles, 
they  should  have  insisted  and  continued  to 
laelst  that  the  only  permanent  reality  In  the 
whole  constellation  was  the  presence  of  Araha 
In  Palestine,  a  reality  no  de^skm  could 
alter— except,  perhaps,  the  dectakm  of  a 
totalitarian  state.  Implemented  by  Ite  par- 
ticular brand  of  ruthlem  fUM.  Instead. 
th^y  mistook  decisions  at  OKst  Po— is  for 
the  ultimate  realities  and  lacktd  the  courage 
to  warn,  not  only  thetr  tettpw  Jswa.  but  also 
thc!r  respective  governments  ot  the  possthle 
i»inasi|niinniii  at  partition  and  the  declara- 
tion ci  a  Jewish  state.  It  was  oiminous 
enough  that  no  significant  Zionist  Party  was 
left  to  oppose  the  Asclslan  ot  aaesmhar  M. 
the  majority  t>ctng  coarmltted  to  the  Jewish 
state,  and  the  othsrs  (the  sateattty  under 
Welsmann)  to  partition;  but  It  w  down- 
right tragic  that  at  this  most  eruetel  of  all 
momsnte  the  loyal  oppteMan  Of  the  aon- 
Zlonlstt  simply  dlssppssred. 

In  the  face  ot  ths  ttaspair  and  resoluteneae 
of  the  Tlshuv  (aa  a  Paleatinlan  deU^ato  re- 
cently put  it)  and  the  suicide  threau  of  the 
Jewish  leaders.  It  might  be  useful  to  remind 
the  Jews  and  the  worM  what  It  Is  that  wUl 


go  down  If  the  final  tragedy  should  come  In 
Palestine. 

Palestine  and  the  building  of  a  Jewl&h 
homeland  constitute  today  the  great  hope 
and  the  great  pride  of  Jews  all  over  the 
world.  What  would  happen  to  Jews.  In- 
dividually and  collectively,  if  this  hope  and 
thla  pride  were  to  be  extinguished  in  an- 
other catMtrophe  Is  almost  beyond  Imagin- 
ing. But  It  Is  certain  that  this  would  be- 
come the  central  fact  of  Jewish  history  aud 
It  is  possible  that  It  might  become  the  be- 
ginning of  the  self-dissolution  of  the  Jewish 
people.  There  Is  no  Jew  In  the  world  whose 
whole  outlook  on  life  and  the  world  would 
not  be  radically  changed  by  such  a  tragedy. 
If  the  Tlshuv  went  dovra.  It  would  drag 
along  tn  Its  fall  the  collective  settlemenu. 
the  kibbutzim — which  constitute  perhaps 
the  most  pmmiaing  of  all  social  experiments 
made  In  the  twentieth  centry,  as  well  as  the 
most  msgnlficent  part  of  the  Jewish  home- 
land. 

Here,  tn  complete  freedom  and  unham- 
pered by  any  government,  a  new  form  of 
ownership,  a  new  type  of  farmer,  a  new  way 
of  family  life  and  child  education,  and  new 
approaches  to  the  troubleeome  conflicts  be- 
tween city  and  country,  between  rural  and 
Indmtrlal  labor  have  been  created. 

The  people  of  the  kibbutzim  have  l)een  too 
absorbed  In  their  quiet  and  effective  revolu- 
tion to  make  thetr  voiem  sufltelently  heard 
in  Zionist  pollUcs.  If  It  Is  true  that  the 
members  of  the  Irgun  and  the  Stern  group 
are  not  recratted  from  the  kibbutalm,  It  Is 
also  true  that  the  klbbutaim  have  offered  no 
serious  obstacle  to  terrorism. 

It  is  this  very  abstention  from  politics, 
this  enthusiastic  concentration  on  Immedi- 
ate problems,  that  has  enabled  the  klbbuta 
ptonecrs  to  go  ahead  with  their  work,  undis- 
turbed by  the  more  noxious  ideologies  of  our 
times,  realizing  new  Ist.-s  and  new  behavior 
patterns,  establishing  new  customs  and  new 
values,  and  translating  and  integrating  them 
In  new  insUtutlous.  The  loss  of  the  kibbut- 
zim, the  ruin  of  the  new  type  of  man  they 
have  produced,  the  destruction  of  their  in- 
stitutions, snd  the  oblivion  that  would  swal- 
low the  fruit  of  their  experiences — this  would 
t>c  one  of  the  severest  of  blows  to  the  hopm 
of  all  those.  Jewteh  and  aoo-Jewtsh.  who 
have  not  and  never  will  make  their  peace 
with  prsssnt-day  aodsty  and  lU  standards. 
For  this  Jiemsh  svpsrlment  In  Palestine  holds 
out  hope  of  solutions  that  will  t>e  acceptable 
and  applicable,  not  only  In  Individual 
but  also  for  the  large  mass  of  men 
where  whoae  dignity  and  very  humanity  are 
Ln  our  ttnte  eo  ssrtoualy  threatened  by  the 
press tirm  of  oaodem  life  and  its  unsolved 
prohlema. 

Still  another  precedent,  or  at  least  lu  pos- 
sibility, would  go  doem  with  the  Tlshuv — 
that  of  close  cooperation  between  two  peo- 
ples, one  smbotfytng  the  most  advanced  ways 
at  Biiiiipsuu  eteWBatlon.  the  other  an  erst- 
white  vtetim  of  edtonlai  oppression  and  back- 
wardnem.  The  Idea  of  Arab-Jewish  coopera- 
tion, thsogbt  nsvtr  realized  on  any  scale  and 
today  ssemmgly  further  off  than  ever,  is  not 
an  Ideal  1st ir  day  dream  but  a  sober  state- 
ment of  the  fact  that  without  it  the  whole 
Jewlah  venture  In  Palestine  ts  doomed  Jevrs 
and  Arabe  could  be  forced  by  cirrumstancea 
to  show  the  world  that  there  sre  no  dlfTer- 
enoes  betwfwn  two  people  that  cannot  be 
bridged.  Indeed,  the  working  out  at  such 
a  wmattaa  vtvendt  might  In  the  end  serve  m 
a  moMsl  of  bow  to  counteract  the  dangerous 
tsmdanrtm  of  foraasrly  opprsased  peoples  to 
shut  themeelves  off  from  the  rest  of  the 
world  and  develop  nationalist  superiority 
complexes  of  their  own. 

Many  opportunities  for  Jewish-Arab 
frtendihtp  hsve  slrmffy  been  lost,  but  none 
ot  these  faawes  can  alter  the  besic  fact 
that  ths  exutence  at  the  Jews  tn  PaleaOne 
depends  on  achieving  it.  Moreover,  the  Jews 
have  on*  ndtnotage  In  the  fact  that,  es- 
eluded  as  thsf  were  from  nfflctsi  history  for 
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centuries,  they  have  no  Imperialist  past  to 
live  down.  They  can  still  act  as  a  van- 
guard in  international  relations  on  a  small 
but  valid  scale — as  In  the  kibbutzim  they 
have  already  acted  as  a  vanguard  In  social 
relations  despite  the  relatively  Insignificant 
numbers  of  the  people  involved. 

There  Is  very  little  doubt  about  the  final 
outcome  of  an  all-out  war  l)etween  Arabs  and 
Jews.  One  can  win  many  battles  without 
winning  a  war.  And  up  to  now.  no  real 
battle  has  yet  Uken  place  In  Palestine. 

And  even  If  the  Jews  were  to  win  the  war. 
Its  end  would  find  the  unique  possibilities 
and  the  unique  achievements  of  Zionism  In 
Palestine  destroyed.  The  land  that  would 
come  into  being  would  be  something  quite 
other  than  the  dream  of  world  Jewry,  Zion- 
ist and  non-Zlonlst.  The  "victorious"  Jews 
would  live  surrounded  by  an  entirely  hostile 
Arab  population,  secluded  Inside  ever-threat- 
ened borders,  absorbed  with  physical  self- 
defense  to  a  degree  that  would  submerge  all 
other  Interests  and  activities.  The  growth  of 
a  Jewish  culture  would  cease  to  be  the  con- 
cern of  the  whole  people;  social  experiments 
would  have  to  be  discarded  as  Impractical 
luxuries:  political  thought  would  center 
around  military  strategy;  economic  develop- 
ment would  be  determined  exclusively  by 
the  needs  of  war.  And  all  this  would  be  the 
fate  of  a  nation  that — no  matter  how  many 
ImmlgranU  It  could  still  absorb  and  how  far 
it  extended  Us  boundaries  (the  whole  of 
Palestine  and  Transjordan  Is  the  Insane  Re- 
visionist demand) — would  stUl  remain  a  very, 
small  people  greatly  outnumbered  by  hostile 
neighbors. 

Under  such  circumstances  (as  Ernst  Simon 
has  pointed  out)  the  Palestinian  Jews  would 
degenerate  Into  one  of  those  small  warrior 
tribes  alJout  whose  possibilities  and  impor- 
tance history  has  amply  Informed  us  since 
the  days  of  Sparta.  Their  relations  with 
world  Jewry  would  become  problematical, 
since  their  defense  interests  might  clash  at 
any  moment  with  those  of  other  countries 
where  large  numbers  of  Jews  lived.  Palestine 
Jewry  would  eventually  separate  Itself  from 
the  larger  body  of  world  Jewry  and  In  Its 
isolation  develop  Into  an  entirely  new  p>eople. 
Thus.  It  becomes  plain  that  at  this  moment 
and  under  present  circumstances  a  Jewish 
state  can  only  l>e  erected  at  the  price  of  the 
Jewish  homeland. 

Fortunately,  there  are  still  some  Jews  left 
who  have  shown  In  these  bitter  days  that 
they  have  too  much  wisdom  and  too  great  a 
sense  of  responsibility  to  follow  blindly 
where  desperate,  fanatlclzed  masses  would 
lead  them.  There  are  still,  despite  all  ap- 
pearances. Ik  few  Arabs  who  are  unhappy 
st>out  the  Increasingly  Fascist  coloration  of 
their  national  movements. 

Until  very  recently,  moreover.  Palestinian 
Arabs  were  relatively  unconcerned  In  the 
confilct  with  the  Jews  and  the  actual  fighting 
against  them  Is  even  now  left  to  so-called 
volunteers  from  neighboring  countries.  But 
now  even  thU  situation  has  begun  to  change. 
The  evacuations  of  Haifa  and  Tiberias  by 
their  Arab  populations  are  the  most  omlnotis 
occurrences  of  the  whole  Arab-Jewish  war  so 
far.  These  evacuations  could  not  have  been 
carried  out  without  careful  preparation,  and 
It  is  hardly  likely  that  they  are  spontaneous. 
Nevertheless.  It  Is  very  doubtful  that  Arab 
leadership,  which  by  creating  homelessness 
among  Palestinian  Arabs  alms  to  arouse  the 
Moslem  world,  would  have  succeeded  In  per- 
susdlng  tens  of  thousands  of  city  dwellers 
to  desert  all  their  earthly  possessions  at  a 
moments  notice,  had  not  the  massacre  of 
Delr  Yassln  struck  fear  of  the  Jews  in  to  the 
Arab  population.  And  another  crime  that 
played  Into  the  hands  of  the  Arab  leadership 
had  been  committed  only  a  few  months  back 
In  Haifa  Itself  when  the  Irgun  had  thrown 
a  bomb  into  s  line  of  Arab  workers  outside 
the  Haifa  Refinery,  one  of  the  few  places 
Where  Jews  and  Arabs  had  for  years  worked 
side  by  side. 


The  political  implications  of  these  acts, 
neither  of  which  had  any  military  objective 
whatsoever,  are  all  too  clear  In  both  in- 
stances: they  were  aimed  at  those  places 
where  neighborly  relations  between  Arabs 
and  Jews  had  not  yet  been  completely  de- 
stroyed; they  were  intended  to  arouse  the 
wrath  of  the  Arab  people  in  order  to  cut  oft 
the  Jewish  leadership  from  all  temptations 
to  negotiate;  they  created  that  atmosphere 
of  factual  complicity  v/hlch  Is  always  one  of 
the  main  prerequisites  for  the  rise  to  power 
of  terrorist  groups.  And.  indeed,  no  Jewish 
leadership  did  come  forward  to  stop  the  Ir- 
guh  from  taking  political  matters  into  its 
own  hands  and  declaring  war  on  all  Arabs 
In  the  name  of  the  Jewish  community.  The 
lukewarm  protests  of  the  Jewish  agency  and 
the  Haganah,  forever  limping  behind, 'were 
followed  two  days  later  by  an  announcement 
from  Tel  Aviv  that  Irgun  and  Haganah  were 
about  to  conclude  an  agreement.  The  Irgun 
attack  on  JaSa,  first  denounced  by  Haganah, 
was  followed  by  an  agreement  for  Joint  ac- 
tion and  the  dispatch  of  Haganah  units  to 
Jaffa.  This  shows  to  what  extent  political 
initiative  Is  already  in  terrorist  hands. 

The  present  executive  of  the  Jewish  agency 
and  the  Vaad  Leuml  have  by  now  amply  dem- 
onstrated that  they  are  either  unwilling  or 
Incapable  of  preventing  the  terrorists  from 
making  political  decision  for  the  whole 
Tlshuv.  It  Is  even  questionable  whether  the 
Jewish  Agency  is  still  in  a  position  to  nego- 
tiate for  a  temF»orary  truce,  since  Its  enforce- 
ment would  largely  depend  upon  the  con- 
sent of  the  extremist  groups.  It  is  quite 
possible  that  this  was  one  of  the  reasons 
why  representatives  of  the  agency,  though 
they  must  know  the  desperate  needs  of  their 
people,  allowed  the  recent  negotiations  for 
a  truce  to  break  down.  They  may  have  been 
relucunt  to  reveal  to  the  whole  world  their 
lack  of  effective  power  and  authority. 

The  United  Nations  and  the  United  States 
have  up  to  now  simply  accepted  the  elected 
delegates  of  the  Jewish  and  the  Arab  peo- 
ples, which  was,  of  course,  the  proj)er  thing 
to  do.  After  the  break-down  of  Uuce  nego- 
tiations, however.  It  would  seem  that  there 
are  now  only  two  alternatives  left  for  the 
great  powers:  either  to  leave  the  country 
(with  the  possible  exception  of  the  holy 
places)  to  a  war  that  not  only  may  mean 
another  extermination  of  Jews  but  may  also 
develop  Into  a  large-scale  International  con- 
flict, or  else  to  occupy  the  country  with  for- 
eign troops  and  rule  It  without  giving  much 
consideration  to  either  Jews  or  Arabs.  The 
second  alternative  is  clearly  an  imperialist 
one  and  would  very  likely  end  In  failure  If 
not  carried  out  by  a  totallUrlan  govern- 
ment with  all  the  paraphernalia  of  police 
terror. 

However,  a  way  out  of  this  predicament 
may  be  found  if  the  United  Nations  could 
summon  up  the  courage  in  this  unprecedent- 
ed situation  to  take  an  unprecedented  step 
by  going  to  those  Jewish  and  Arab  indi- 
viduals who  at  present  are  Isolated  because 
of  their  records  as  sincere  l)ellever8  In  Arab- 
Jewish  cooperation,  and  asking  them  to  ne- 
gotiate a  truce.  On  the  Jewish  side,  the  so- 
called  Ihud  group  among  the  Zionists,  as 
well  as  certain  outstanding  non-Zionists,  are 
clearly  the  people  most  eligible  for  this  pur- 
pose at  the  moment. 

Such  a  truce,  or  l)etter,  such  a  preliminary 
understanding — even  negotiated  between 
nonaccredlted  parties — would  show  the  Jews 
and  the  'Arabs  that  It  could  be  done.  We 
know  the  proverbial  fickleness  of  masses; 
there  Is  a  serious  chance  for  a  rapid  and 
radical  change  of  mood,  which  Is  the  pre- 
requisite for  any  real  solution. 

Such  a  move,  however,  could  be  effective 
only  If  conce^'lo'^  ^^  made  at  once  on  both 
sides.  The  white  paper  has  been  an  enor- 
mous obstacle.  In  view  of  the  terrible  needs 
of  Jewish  DP's.  Without  the  solution  of 
their  problem,  no  Improvement  In  the  mood 


of  the  Jewish  people  can  be  expected.  Im- 
mediate admission  of  Jewish  DP's  to  Pales- 
tine, though  limited  in  terms  of  time  and 
number,  as  well  as  immediate  admission  of 
Jewish  and  other  DP's  to  the  United  States 
outside  the  quota  system,  are  prerequisites 
for  a  sensible  solution.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  Palestinian  Arabs  should  be  guaranteed  a 
well-defined  share  In  the  Jewish  development 
of  the  cxiuntry,  which  under  any  circum- 
stances will  still  continue  to  be  their  common 
homeland.  This  would  not  be  Impossible  if 
the  huge  amounts  now  expended  In  defense 
and  rebuilding  could  be  used  Instead  for  the 
realization  of  the  Jordan  Valley  Authority 
project. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  a  trusteeship 
as  proposed  by  President  Truman  and  en- 
dorsed by  Dr.  Magnes  Is  the  best  temporary 
solution.  It  would  have  the  advantage  of 
preventing  the  establishment  of  a  sovereignty 
whose  only  sovereign  right  would  be  to  com- 
mit suicide.  It  would  provide  a  cooUng-off 
period.  It  could  initiate  the  Jordan  Valley 
Authority  project  as  a  government  enterprise 
and  It  could  establish  for  Its  realization  local 
Arab-Jewish  committees  under  the  sup>ervl- 
slon  and  the  auspices  of  an  International 
authority.  It  could  appoint  members  of  the 
Jewish  and  the  Arab  intelligentsia  to  posts 
in  local  and  municipal  offices.  Last  but  not 
least,  trusteeship  over  the  whole  of  Palestine 
would  postpone  and  possibly  prevent  parti- 
tion of  the  country. 

It  is  true  that  many  nonfanatlcal  Jews 
of  sincere  good  will  have  believed  In  par- 
tition as  a  possible  means  of  solving  the 
Arab-Jewish  confilct.  In  the  light  of  po- 
litical, military,  and  geographic  realities, 
however,  this  was  always  a  piece  of  wishful 
thinking.  The  partition  of  so  small  a  coun- 
try could  at  l)est  mean  the  petrifaction  of 
the  conflict,  which  would  result  in  arrested 
development  for  both  peoples;  at  worst  It 
would  signify  a  temporary  stage  during 
which  lx)th  parties  would  prepare  for  further 
war.  The  alternative  proposition  of  a  fed- 
erated state,  also  recently  endorsed  by  Dr. 
Magnes,  Is  much  more  realistic,  despite  the 
fact  that  It  establishes  a  common  govern- 
ment lor  two  different  peoples.  It  avoids  the 
troublesome  majority-minority  constellation, 
which  is  Insoluble  by  definition.  A  federated 
structure,  moreover,  would  have  to  rest  on 
Jewish-Arab  community  councils,  which 
would  mean  that  the  Jewish -Arab  conflict 
would  be  resolved  on  the  lowest  and  moat 
promising  level  of  proximity  and  nelghborll- 
nese.  A  federated  state,  finally,  could  be  the 
natural  stepping  stone  for  any  later,  greater 
federated  structtire  In  the  Near  East  and 
the  Mediterranean  area. 

A  federated  state,  however,  such  as  Is  pro- 
posed by  the  Morrison  plan,  is  outside  the 
actual  political  possibilities  of  the  day.  As 
matters  now  stand,  it  would  be  almost  as 
unwise  to  proclaim  a  federated  state  over 
the  heads  and  against  the  opposition  of  both 
peoples  as  It  has  already  been  to  proclaim 
partition.  This  is,  certainly,  no  time  for 
final  solutions;  every  single  possible  and  prac- 
ticable step  is  today  a  tentative  effort  whose 
chief  aim  is  pacification  and  nothing  more. 
Trusteeship  is  not  an  Ideal  and  not  an 
eternal  solution.  But  politics  seldom  offers 
Ideal  or  eternal  solutions.  A  United  Nations 
trusteeship  could  be  effectively  carried 
through  only  If  the  United  States  and  Great 
Briteln  were  ready  to  back  It  up,  no  matter 
what  happened.  This  does  not  necessarily 
mean  great  military  commitments.  There 
Is  still  a  good  chance  of  recruiting  police 
forces  on  the  spot  If  the  present  member- 
ships of  the  Arab  higher  committee  and  the 
Jewish  agency  were  to  be  denied  authority  in 
the  country.  Small  local  units  composed  of 
Jews  and  Arabs  under  the  command  of  higher 
officers  from  cptintries  that  are  members  of 
the  United  Nations  could  become  an  im- 
portant school  for  future  cooperative  self- 
government. 
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our  dlatlngTilshed  friend.  It  was  flrst 
wrttten  In  the  Cheronee  Indian  lan- 
guafe.  employing  the  Sequoyah  charac- 
ters, for  It  was  Sequoyah  who  Invented 
and  gave  to  the  Cherokee  Indians  their 
alphobai.  The  author  of  this  poem  is 
Len  B.  Qrltts.  a  full-blood  Cherokee 
Indian  whose  name  appears  opposite 
Cherokee  Roll  No.  17W4.  on  the  Hnal 
roUs  of  the  Five  Civlllaed  Tribes  of  Okla- 
homa. Blr.  Oritts  now  lives  In  Muskogee. 
Okla.  Mr.  Crltts  has  translated  hU 
poem  Into  English.  Mr.  Grltts  was  pres- 
ent at  the  Memorial  Day  services  con- 
ducted by  the  Oklahonui  State  Society 
in  Washington.  D  C.  last  Suiulay.  May 
30.  1948.  These  services  were  conducted 
at  the  foot  of  the  statues  of  Sequoyah 
and  WUl  Rogers  in  the  Hall  of  Fame  in 
the  National  Capitol  at  Washington. 
Mr.  Grltts  Is  president  of  the  Keetoowah 
Society.  Inc  Ttala  is  an  organizatioa 
authorired  by  wedal  enactment  of  Coa- 
gress  as  the  ofRclal  spokesman  for  the 
Cherokee  Indians  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
Grltts'  poem  on  Will  RoRers  follows: 


WTU.  ac 

(By   Levi    B.   Orttts.   FUll-blood   Cherokee, 
RoU  No    17M4) 

Ood  gUted  Cherokee,  humorous  bom. 
His  heritage  the  land  of  the  free; 
His  genius  discovered  on  foreign  strand. 
His  greatness  shown  throughout  the  world. 

Intelligence  and  humor  recognlaad; 
His  mind  alert  to  expreee: 
His  people  ready  to  listen  and 
His  prputarlty  ever  unaurpaaaad. 

WUl  Rogara,  balovad  unlvaraally; 
Mia  aotaatry  aa  oarafraa  aa  be: 
Mis  achiavaaMnt  adaaltad  by  all 
ravarad  toravar. 


Letter  Froai  Walter  J.  Donnelly,  Legisla- 
tfrt  CkairauB,  National  Fa^arsboo  o< 
Post  0«ce  Oerks.  Local  No.  S4f. 
IrMf tfort,  Conn. 

EXTENSION  OF  RCMARXB 
or 

HON.  ANTONl  N.  SADUK 

or  eennacniuv 

IM  TMi  Hoool  or  mPMMgjrTATIvn 

Friday.  Junt  4,  1944 

Mr  8ADLAK  Mr  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  ramarki,  I  desire  to 
Include  In  the  lloooes  a  letter  Juat  re« 
oolvod  by  OM  froa  Mr.  WaiUr  J  Don- 
fMHy.  loglelotlve  eholroMui  of  Local  No, 
ft4»,  National  federation  of  roel  OMoo 
Clerlii  nrtdiKpnrt  Cnnn  This  latter  Is 
so  rtiftT^nt  frnm  ih"  msnv  f(»rm  li-tt^ra 
thst  arii  reeelved  In  mir  offlrea  dally,  end 
contains  m  mueh  good  sense  and  food 
for  thought  that  I  rwoMMind  tu  reo4« 

lAI  U  My  OMIgfjIMI.    I  flfllMff  IfOMM 

RMNM  IIM  PMBIlpi  M  |PNr  MMrlMBI  MM* 

ftlAA^   kMMA   ^^M^^  ili^  ^MIImiIa   IM^ 

^^^M^^^V    ^^»w^WffP    ^^^^^^Vi^^v    ^m^w   ^^^•w^WWo»W    ^wpW 

U<'mhr,n  alMHit  |VM(  oAlii  tiiti  WW  bi 
Miit^JK  sUtfl  In  ft  graator  OT  lOMM  iVMlH 

lo  pool  gttoM  In  rour  pbrU«ulAr  tflalfleu. 
Tho  Tnindlo  Ihilneertng  Co  report  Is 
HouM  lUport  ilM,  Issued  un  April  a. 


194&  "niesc  reports,  em ar  sting  from  the 
House  Post  OfOce  and  Civil  Service  Com- 
mittees, have  been  prepared  after  cartful 
surveys  and  Inspections  under  provisions 
of  House  Resolution  176.  Evidently,  they 
are  being  read  carefully  by  Uncle  Sam's 
postal  employees,  who  not  only  can  bene- 
fit by  reading  tbcae  toot  can  make  sug- 
gestions that  will  effectively  improve 
thetr  working  conditions  and  help  mod- 
ernize the  Government  agency  that  has 
the  largest  number  of  employees. 

This  letter  manifests  a  new  interest 
has  been  created  among  the  postal  em- 
ployees as  a  result  of  the  committee's  re- 
ports, an  Interest  that  further  substan- 
tiates the  loyalty  and  devotion  of  such 
governmental  employees,  and  Is  one  more 
reason  for  us  to  provide  an  increase  In 
their  wages  which  not  only  is  richly  de- 
served but  is  urgently  needed,  and  as 
soon  as  possible. 

The  letter  follows: 

Local  No.  540. 
RanoMAi.  Pdbution  or 

Post  Omcs  CLiaxs. 
Bridgeport.  Conn^  June  2,  194t. 
Hon.  AMTom  N.  Saouik. 
House  Ogic*  Building, 

Wathington,  D.  C. 

Dbab  8n:  The  Racoao  tells  me  that  on  Fri- 
day. May  28.  IMS.  Mr.  Roa  delivered  a  report 
on  a  survey  and  study  of  tha  postal  system. 
Houae  Report  No  3078.  If  It  la  possible  for 
you  to  do  ao.  I  would  appreciate  your  sending 
me  one  or  two  ooplaa. 

My  Intereat  In  thaaa  raporta  la  twofold. 
They  form  a  baaa  (or  future  legislation  in 
which  I  am  always  tntareated.  They  also 
are  a  aplandld  means  to  raise  the  level  of 
intaraat  ot  our  members  from  trlvtal  paraonal 
grtavancae  to  a  eonaldaratloa  of  tha  opera- 
tkm  at  tha  whola  poat  oMea. 

Mnca  tha  report  o(  the  Trundle  Knglnear- 
lag  Co.  oo  tha  carrier  service  In  tha  Cleve- 
land Poat  OOtoa  was  Isauad.  some  clerk  In 
our  oMea  haa  baan  studying  It  each  evening. 
Out  Umm  eopy  la  rather  Uttared  now  but 
the  man  wbo  ura  latarested  IB  laprovuit  the 
servioe  bava  a  battae  Mea  ai  the  aeeeaaary 
reforms  and  many  man  who  have  never  f  iven 
tha  whole  aarvlaa  much  thought  are  w^oking 
at  it  with  new  ayaa. 

Thla  la  aa  It  should  ba.  fur  too  many 
year*  our  local  wsa  buajr  trying  to  oorraet 
tnjuitieaa  in  local  prooadtups.  Lately,  we 
have  baas  able  lo  eonvtsoa  tha  auperviaory 
foraa  that  otir  tntaraata  ware  mutual.  The 
new  •nn"*^'  ut  Inatruetlons  which  has  been 
Issued  In  lieu  ut  the  PoataJ  Ouuta  glvaa  attell 
clear  intarpretaiiuita  of  tha  paraonnal  rtilig 
It  will  aava  alt  uf  us  many  a  diaputa. 

If  thaaa  purely  local  matters  are  adjuatad 
eaally,  and  uur  pay  bill  Is  out  of  the  Way, 
we  will  be  able  to  davou  the  prupar  amount 
of  lima  w>  impruvihg  iha  awrtMey  of  the 
serviea  and  airalghtaulnf  vul  some  of  the 
hinka  lo  Iba  prsaant  poaial  and  olvlt*serviee 
laws, 

Oanata  bill  IMt  on  paraona  Improoerly  re* 
m<ivad  frfim  Iha  aarvlee  Is  one  ml  the  kinha 
I  ralsrred  to,  1  was  gletsaO  to  read  thai  y^u 
wars  one  ef  the  eoolefeitee  eeoimMtee 
Ptaaeed  too.  Iho*  Mo  Mtt  Hae  imw  p..<i«eil 
boih  NoMsee.  Mol  OMOy 
uttiuttiv  iNit  II  M  Oily  p* 
vhoe#e. 
X...  f  ihofiNMiare  interM' 


\>mut 

»'iuii|r 


4«V 

ti 


iiiiii 


■  Ml 


and  OtaffWHttng  corkgrMatoiMil  ivifin*  »•  an 

es^llsitl   (iteMiis  lu  ihis  end' 
Outcafsiy, 

WA4,fM  J    UOMMgUff. 
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International  Trade  Organbation 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALBERT  W.  HAWKES 

OF  NEW  JERSEY 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  June  3  (legislative  day  of 
Tuesday,  June  1).  1948 

Mr.  HAWKES.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  address 
delivered  by  Dr.  Elvin  H.  Killheffer  at 
the  Third  National  Textile  Seminar. 
Shawnee-on-Delaware.  Pa..Ma>  12. 1948. 
on  the  subject.  International  Trade  Or- 
ganization. 

Dr.  Killheffer  attended  the  Havana 
Conference  for  an  extended  period  as  an 
observer  and  adviser  approved  by  the 
State  Department  at  the  request  of  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United 
States. 

In  my  opinion,  it  is  vitally  Important 
for  every  Member  of  each  House  of  the 
Congress  to  know  something  about  the 
relation  between  the  Reciprocal  Trade 
Agreements  Act  and  the  proposed  Inter- 
national Trade  Organization.  When 
more  normal  times  return  to  this  great 
Nation  of  ours  and  to  the  world,  then 
the  mi.«!takes  we  may  make  In  this  field 
of  trade  agreements  and  Joining  world 
organizations  will  become  apparent  to 
the  people  of  the  United  States  through 
the  effects  they  will  have  upon  our  eco- 
nomic welfare  and  happiness. 

It  is  said  that  if  these  things  work  to 
our  detriment,  they  can  be  cured  by  the 
Congress,  but  that  Is  not  the  way  things 
happen.  World-wide  problems  cannot 
be  cured  In  a  moment;  and  If  wc  make 
serious  blunders  In  reducing  too  far  or 
eliminating  altogether  proper  protective 
tariffs,  It  may  be  too  late  for  us  to  pre- 
serve our  great  syatem  when  the  effects 
become  apparent  to  our  people.  We  can- 
not wave  a  magic  wand  and  stop  an  Im- 
proper flow  of  foreign  good*  Into  thin 
country  without  Incurring  111  will  and  de- 
feating the  very  purpose  we  have  had 
In  mind  In  our  efforts  In  the  field  of 
foreign  relatlonahlpn. 

All  Senators  may  be  called  upon  In  the 
near  future  to  vote  on  H.  R.  6ftM,  and 
they  also  may  be  called  upon  to  approve 
or  disapprove  the  acllonn  of  our  State 
Department  In  connerilon  with  the  In- 
ternational Trade  Organlxatlon  Isken  at 
Geneva  early  laMt  fall  and  again  at 
Havana,  Cuba,  this  spring, 

I  urge  every  Senator  to  read  Dr,  Kill- 
h«<fffit'«  sptooh  M  that  he  may  better 
form  his  own  Oflnlon  as  to  the  wisdom 
of  the  courM  we  are  following, 

1  have  an  pm •»--'-  from  lh»«  Clnvprn* 
ment  PrtniinM  <         hnI  ilii>  itiNfiuacMMt 

WlUSMMMifprosiMiHlcty  8<H  pSH'><  ef  lli«< 
RMOM,  it  t  l>(»«i  "t  ItOA  n,  i  IhlhH  It 
VOttUI  bo  Well  wiM '  roiMiiable  «*«' 

IMliao  in  hitva  thu  m  -:  7!rlntodi  lM> 
MUM  I  SMI  suit)  II  will  1  lySOfMlOr 

Who  will  read  It  to  utiux  i  •h>t  wh^t  Is 
going  on  In  oonnaoliun  win  nitiionil 
trade  organlMllonN    III  reptat 

my  request  that  thu  speocn  u^  printed 
In  Ihe  Appendix  of  the  ngeouD, 


There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

INTEKNATIONAL  THAOE  ORGAmZATION 

The  Idea  behind  this  proposal  has  a  two- 
fold origin.  It  is  a  natural  and  perhaps  in- 
evitable outgrowth  of  the  trade-agreement 
policy  followed  since  1934,  and  Is  also  related 
to  the  creation  of  the  International  Bank  and 
the  Monetary  Fund.  At  the  time  of  Bretton 
Woods,  It  was  said  that  bank  and  fund- 
shoulc*  have  a  trade  counterpart. 

My  justification  for  using  the  expression, 
"natural  and  inevitable  outgrowth,"  Is  that 
most  governmental  bureaus  grow  In  exactly 
this  way.  The  first  mistake  usually  leads  to 
others.  So,  when  the  political  trick  of  trans- 
ferring tariff  policy  from  the  legislative  to 
the  executive  branch  of  government  was 
pulled  off,  the  stage  was  set  lor  the  growth  of 
a  typical  bureau.  That  the  bureau  wanted 
to  make  the  transfer  a  permanent  one,  de- 
spite the  contrary  provisions  of  the  United 
Sutes  Oanstltutlon,  seems  self-evident. 

Bretton  Woods  enlarged  the  concept,  for  If 
a  trade  organization  parallel  to  the  bank  and 
fund  could  be  created  and  made  a  part  of  the 
United  Nations,  then  not  only  would  the  bu- 
reau retain  its  powers  but  it  would  actually 
extend  its  philosophy  and  field  of  operation 
to  take  In  the  whole  world  and  under  Inter- 
national auspices.  So,  with  the  enthusiastic 
help  of  a  handful  of  extreme  International- 
ists, the  Department  of  State  Issued  its  flrst 
pamphlet  on  world  trade  and  employment  at 
the  conclusion  of  the  negotiation  of  the 
British  loan.  Some  of  you  will  recall  how  it 
was  said  at  that  time  that  a  part  of  the  quid 
pro  quo  was  the  agreement  of  the  British  to 
go  along  with  Ideas  put  forward  in  the  De- 
partment of  State  publication  Including,  im- 
portantly, the  ellmlnttion  of  imperial  prefer- 
ence. The  British  interpretation  as  to  what 
was  agreed  did  not  check  with  what  the 
American  public  was  told. 

Then  followed  the  Department  of  State's 
more  specific  proposals  for  an  international 
trade  orgsnizstion  and  the  call,  through  the 
United  Nstlons,  for  the  flrst  conference  st 
London,  and  subsequently  s  second  at 
Oenevs.  During  preparation  for  Oenevs,  ths 
Pinsncs  Oommlttes  of  ths  Senate  held  hear- 
lugs  in  which  ths  suttiors  of  the  draft  charter 
were  Intsrrogsted  st  consldersbls  Isogth 
about  many  points  In  It.  Almost  st  ths  ssms 
time  the  Department  of  Btste  held  hearings 
In  seven  cities  to  give  the  public  sn  oppor- 
tunity to  give  their  views  on  s  document  of 
which  most  of  them  hsd  never  hesrd  snd  few 
had  setn. 

Psrenthetloslly,  you  esn  eapect  th#  ssms 
sort  of  msneuvtr  In  respeet  to  the  Mavsum 
Charter. 

The  dorummt  drsftsd  st  London  wss  re- 
drsfted  st  Uke  Hurcess,  the  so-oslled  Mew 
York  draft,  snd  this  beosmt  ths  bssla  of  dis- 
cussion st  Oenevs,  April  to  Oeptsmbtr  1947, 
whsre  two  things  were  done,  first,  the  ehsr- 
tsr  fi»r  ITO  wss  negoilsted  snd  adopted  for 
suhmtssirin  tn  s  world  eonferenee  sirssdy  sr- 
rahRsd  for  Msvitnsi  and,  se'*ond,  ths  letiersi 
sarsemrni  oti  inrlfT*  snd  trsds  was  nosotlsisd 
mill  <,i.>Mi.(i  t*nrn' ifistlfiti  In  ilis  Initrr  wss 
UMd'-  t  tUn  TrsfJ*  AurMfnetits 

^"  V.,..  (....iiisd  the  ssms  suthority 

/  'iio  nt»i  Also, 

n,i-  >■■  ''■"(/«  11*  In  tiM  tfNiled 

Nnitfifi*  ■  '""i"  snd  Boiploy« 

mefitt  wiiwh  osgsii  ui  hh*"""  ""  itavtmrnr 
It  iiH,  and  mtWUti  m  M.'.i.  >n,  mn, 
wHsH  It  WM«  sisMsg  ad  ref"**-'  Mtm«*»t 

Nil  iHs  MNU"ft«  sttendlHs  •*  '•»««, 

I  nutmUd  S4  s  mn>'  *iod 

•tfttes  dslegsiMm  In  il»s  «d> 

eleff  »«d  It  1«  to  tell  y«^'  imprsMieoe 

that  I  am  hers  fsrhsp*  v...  B'*"»t<'»i  Is  one 
of  ksen  disH|«|)oiiiim*n(  thai  ao  grmi  an 
•  ■■  liiiy  fir  lesdtirkhip  was  not  smployed 
I purpcs*.    Twu-tlilrd»  u(  lite  nallone 


at  Havana  were  attending  such  r.  conference 
for  the  first  time,  and  their  eyes  and  ears 
were  open  for  enlightenment.  Either  they 
would  be  Influenced  toward  greater  accept- 
ance of  the  practices  of  statlsm  and  planned 
and  controlled  economies  or  toward  the  op- 
posite concept  of  private  enterprise.  Many, 
If  not  most  of  them,  were  either  getting  help 
from  the  United  States  or  were  expecting  to 
get  It.  Certainly,  they  knew  that  something 
accounts  for  our  ability  to  extend  economic 
help  such  as  has  never  t>een  Itnown  before 
In  the  history  of  the  world.  Surely  It  Is  diffi- 
cult to  imagine  any  more  favorable  auspices 
to  Impress  them  with  a  concept  which  has 
meant  so  much  to  the  material  prosperity  of 
the  United  States.  What  they  got  was  a 
thorough  Indoctrination  In  the  ideas  of  pref- 
erences, special  discriminations,  planned  and 
controlled  economies. 

It  Is  true  that  the  Geneva  draft,  which 
was  the  basis  of  discussion  at  Havana,  con- 
tained much  to  which  objection  had  been 
voiced  by  such  organizations  as  the  National 
Association  of  Manufacturers,  the  National 
Foreign  Trade  CouncU,  the  American  Tariff 
League,  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the 
United  States,  and  others.  In  addition  to  the 
searching  criticisms  and  suggestions  of  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee.  And  it  was  ex- 
pected that  considerable  Improvement  would 
t>e  made  at  Havana.  ActuaUy,  on  balance, 
the  Charter  suffered  deterioration  Instead. 
Moreover,  the  main  criticisms  of  the  earlier 
draft  have  not  been  corrected.  These  briefly 
were: 

Good  principles  are  stated  only  to  be  fol- 
lowed by  multitudinous  exceptions  permit- 
ting continuance  of  almost  every  practice  the 
good  principles  were  to  do  away  with; 

Termination  of  exceptions  left  vague  in 
many  Instances; 

Rules,  applicable  to  United  States  will  Im 
avoided  by  other  nations  through  exceptional 
authorizations; 

Language  which  Is  necessarily  complex  is 
also  unnecessarily  ambiguous,  spelling  Ister 
trouble  when  the  bureaucracy  Interprets  It; 

A  good  chaptsr  rsgulfttiug  monopolies  and 
cartels  In  private  bands,  followed  by  a  longer 
chapter  for  their  creation  under  Intsrgovsrn- 
mtntsl  auspices; 

Obligations  perhaps  more  normal  for 
planned  economies  but  which  the  United 
Otstes  hss  always  opposed. 

While  not  s  compute  lut,  sll  of  these  were 
polntsd  out  In  reports  by  the  sssoelstlons 
prevUmsly  mentioned  or  ths  Senate  f  innncs 
Oommittoe,  ths  latter  also  qusstlonlng  ths 
authority  of  the  Department  of  State  to  agree 
to  some  of  then. 

At  Havana  more  esosptlons  were  mode, 
A  good  Illustration  Is  the  provision  tor  the 
oreatlon  of  new  prsferentisl  arrsngeaieote. 
Nsttotts  listening  to  the  dsbetes  pro  and  eon 
on  prefereneee  deelded  tbst  these  were  just 
whst  they  wanted.  Pointing  to  the  con- 
tinued exietenee  of  Srltlsh  preferenees  they 
used  thst  Rs  s  levsr  to  fsin  thi^  priviivge  for 
ihemsslvts,  And  the  United  «ist«s  siiua* 
lion  on  all  ths  mNitcrs  t'l  wiiicii  nbleeilon 
hss  best!  msds  Is  mil  hi>lp*d  any  by  the  pro* 
piwal  by  t'le  United  Otstss  ihsf  In  ITO  ihefe 
shall  be  nut  vote  for  each  oouniry 

You  will  Bsk  whr  ttoe  eliarter  was  not  loi* 
prnved  st  Msvans,  thf  '^'*-'-'  -■■-*-r  ut 
ihst  whHi  wi»  in  Industry  -  »•• 

Meate  would  bsve  Meaat  rejeeutjti  nt  urss' 
ilealty  altefing  proviiloiii  w  m  m#n  who 
miMojyjligigMSofii  THsi  was  s  gdoi 

fMNi  wit  mv  ■!•■¥  ^i^Wf^jw  •!  w^yywyr  w^w* 

I  ggSMty  AMy  IMI  U  Is  my  <>iMVl4](Mm  tMl 
tHoy  OiUld,  If  we  I»m4  »»«•<<  -"'"oseive  Mfo> 
tkiiera  who  tHeoieeivM  bt  >  tue  ideae. 

The  new  handiliMl  of  (»»•->» vsetmsnt  Is 

H  ossT  In  p<ilnt  Ths  hsndllnii  of  it  wss 
such  thst  AuslfAllK,  s  country  wtlh  llltis,  If 
any,  luuniiluit  of  muktnK  such  luvMtmenu 
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Obvtousif .  tiMT 
tiM  vtafvpotBt  of  the  re- 
try     Tet.  If  «uch  tm 
tte  United  StMXm  most 

J^mOmt  quMtlon  will  be  m  to  th*  aotount 

:h*n8«  tram  tlM  Murlter   0«iMf«*  draft. 

doM  not  l«nd  ttwlf  to  ft  mathw—tteJ 

that  me«n8  anything      OeneTa  had 

arttelea.  wberMia  Havana  has  106.     And 

greater  part  of  HaTana  Charter  to  either 

tlcallT  tbo  MimT  or  the  same   In  aub- 

The   more   Baanlngful   compartaon 

which  attempU  an  cvahiatloa  which 


of 

of 
Th4t 


la  toe 


tM 
aB 

codlaa 
Oei 

coi  nments, 


to 


(h)   mimber  of  InstaoM*  of  taqpfovement: 
1 1>)  Number  of  loatancw  at  retention  at 
ma  Iter  crJtlclaed  In  the  earlier  draft; 

(:)  muabw  at  Uutancaa  o<  deterioration 
fro  n  Geneva. 

(ibnouaty.  the  potnta  aelected.  as  wea  ■■ 

thjlr  elaatftcatU».  would  vary  with  the  an- 

tii  examlnatlona  of  earlier 

_^ have  not  differed  ma- 

te>la»7  from  thoa*  of  any  of  the  groupa  pre- 
vta|Mty  — ntvufd. 

•  taprovemenU    94   retentlnna   of 

natter  formerly  crttlciaed.  and 

67  furthw  deterloratlona  from  Geneva.  In 
nd)  inion,  there  are  a  number  of  matters  that 
m>4  queetlonable. 

t  the  time  at  my  dlapoaal  tt  la  Impoa- 

Blfefte  to  coeer  all  of  tbeae  fully     Therefore. 

mil  try  to  give  you  aome  of  the  Impor- 

tajt    polnU   and    wUl.    In    addttlan.   ti7    to 

answer  such  queetlona  as  you  may  wish  to 

ror  tboM  at  you  «too  wtah  to  pursue 

_jitter  further,  and  I  hope  that  Includea 

at  fOQ.  I  shall  be  glad  to  make  avaUable 

of   Biy   comparlaon    of    Havana 
leva  drmfu  In  detail.    Thia  include 

as  well   aa  a  reference  to  guide 

ye*  to  the  particular  pdnu  crlttctaed      And 
should  have  a  copy  of  the  Havana  Char- 
whtch  can  be  obtained  from  United  Na- 
kMdquartera. 

I  ot  nine  chapters  and 
at  anassaa. 

1.  aTAtva  TWi  rtJBF06«B  km 
amncrmm 
•here  la  itttle  crttldara  from  any  quarter 
the  objectlvee  of  such   an  tntematlonal 

^,  particularly  If  It  adheres  more 

to  the  original  Idea  of  a  consul  ta- 
and  advlaory  body.  In  fact.  It  seema 
murh  study,  consultation,  and  advice 
ahiuld  precede  the  aetttng  up  of  a  formal 
which  Is  another  way  of  aay- 
tbat  the  present  attempt  may  be  pre- 
Certamiy.  that  la  one  of  the  con- 
cliklona  to  be  drawn  when  one  examines 
tbii  e«tracrdUiary  number  of  exceptions  to 
thi  rules   which   are   thought  neceaaary. 

'ITiua,  I  think  the  last  objective  stated 
akiiuld  really  l)e  the  9r»t  Thto  reads:  "To 
ftt^ltate  through  the  promotion  of  mutual 
rstandlng.  consultation  and  eoopera- 
tK*j  the  solution  of  problenw  relating  to 
iniematlonal  trade  In  the  fields  of  employ- 
OM  nt.  economic  development,  commerci*! 
po  icy,  buatness  practices,  and  commodity 
polcy" 
'  lie  third  objective  la  one  of  the  amblgul- 
In  which  the  Charter  aboxuids.  It  reads: 
tmttmi  the  enjoyment  by  all  countrlea, 
equal  tciva,  of  aocess  to  tka  aaitaM, 
and  yroJwettve  facttttlea  widok  an 
tor  thetr  eeonoaile  proepartty  and 
t." 
:  BtMpraflcd  literally  tt  may  mean  tiuafs 
which  we  In  the  United  SUtes  do  not 
at  alt. 


of 

oeianmtlon. 

elt  »ely 

tlvi 

thut 

ahuu 

or]  antaatlon. 


pr  iducts. 


marm  n. 


am  acowoMic 


•itf  rtaei 
tka 


this  chapter  an  effort  was  made  by  th« 
r  fumtohed  by  the  Amnrlcan  FtAera- 

of  Labor,  to  include  a  principle  declaring 
directed  or  forced  labor  of  any  kind, 
a  aiaeeessrulty  opposed  by  the  United 
B.  who  themselves  use  saeh  oisaa- 


csams  in.  economic  BKntorMnrr  aits 
■acowaisuciioM 

This  Is  expanded  tremendously  over  what 
It  was  and  my  guess  Is  that  It  wUl  be  pro- 
ductive of  headaches  In  the  future.  The 
ITO  Is  to  arrange  for  surveys  of  natural 
iceourcea  and  the  economic  potentialities  of 
members  and  assist  In  plans  for  their  de- 
velopment. Moreover,  there  are  obligations 
that  members  shall  cooperate  In  providing 
such  facilities  within  the  limit  of  their 
power.  And  the  so-called  undeveloped 
countries  think  the  power  of  the  United 
States  to  limitless. 

In  thto  chapter  there  to  a  provtolon  that 
ITO  may  m»ke  reconimendatlons  and  pro- 
mote agreements  to  facilitate  equitable  dto- 
trlbutlon  of  skills,  arts,  technology,  mste- 
rlals.  and  equipment  with  due  regard  to  the 
needs  of  members,  kfembers  are  govern- 
ments. What  Is  an  equitable  dtotrlbutlon? 
ITO  apparently  will  decide  and  the  United 
States  has  one  vote  against  the  field. 

Investment  provtatons  have  been  referred 
to  previously.  They  will  not  encourage  tut 
rather  discourage  It.  The  charter  speaks  of 
•■public  and  private  Investment  "  When  It 
was  suggested  that  most  Investment  will 
come  from  private  sources  and  that  "public 
and  private"  might  be  deleted,  speaking  only 
of  Investment,  there  was  great  protest  that 
the  word  "public"  certainly  must  be  retained 
because  private  Investment  might  not  be 
forthcoming.  They  did  not  need  to  men- 
tion that  perhaps  the  obtaining  of  so-called 
public  money  might  be  easier  and  the  re- 
qub^menta  for  servicing  and  repayment  less 
burdensome.  Moreover,  lending  of  what  are 
called  public  funds  can  quickly  become  po- 
litical lending.  In  essence.  It  to  foreign  In- 
vestments or  loans  forced  on  our  own  dtl- 
sens  through  the  Government's  power  to  tax. 

When  we  consider  these  provtolons  of  the 
charter,  it  must  be  remembered  that  while 
originally  written  to  provide  such  invest- 
menu  for  economic  development,  Havana 
extended  this  to  cover  reconstruction  also. 
In  fact,  while  ITO  originally  contemplated 
sa«abllshlng  fair  rules  of  trade,  it  to  now 
said  that  reoonstroctlon  u  an  essential  con- 
dition for  the  realisation  of  the  purposes. 

In  the  same  chapter,  article  15  pro\ldes  for 
an  Increase  In  preferential  tariff  systems. 
Brittoh  preferential  tariffs  provided  an  ob- 
ject le»on  for  other  countries  seeking  new 
and  permissible  methods  of  discrimination. 
Their  demands  were  met.  at  least  partially, 
m  article   19. 

CHAfTXX    tV     COMlfSBCIAX.    POUCT 

The  longest  chapter,  sometimes  called  the 
heart  of  the  charter.  It  to  baaed  on  the  Idea 
that  multiiaterallam  In  trade  U  all  good  and 
bUater.-iUsm  is  bad.  It  stems  directly  from 
Mr  Hull's  belief  that  reducing  United  SUtes 
tariffs  was  a  panacea  for  the  worlds  llto. 

One  of  the  great  purposes  of  the  trade- 
agreement  obaesslon  was  to  restore  a  balance 
between  United  States  UaporU  and  the  con- 
stantly Increasing  volume  and  value  of  ex- 
porU.  But  apparently  two  Important  points 
ware  overlooked.  First,  the  fact  that  ex- 
ports only  have  value  to  the  extent  they  pay 
for  Imports  and  that  exporU  beyond  the 
value  of  Imports  are  gifts  Instead  of  trade: 
and,  second,  the  fact  that  the  United  States 
could  easily  ftroduce  and  saport  a  much 
greater  value  than  It  oookl  possibly  Import. 

Ws  can  only  Import  ooounodltles  or 
services.  Increasing  Imports  of  the  latter 
would  help  to  balance  t'-e  accoimts.  Curi- 
ously. It  to  the  purveyors  of  services  that 
seem  to  shout  the  loudest  for  low  or  no 
tariffs  on  commodltlca. 

But  In  the  main,  the  United  States  ex- 
ports manufactures  and  Imports  raw  ma- 
terials. Obvloualy.  the  values  do  not  l>alance. 
So  we  find  a  curious  function  added  In  the 
ITO  charter.  Tou  can  speculate  for  your- 
selves whst  thto  may  mean.  It  reads:  "In 
such  c'laboratlon  with  the  Bconomlc  and 
Social   CuncU   of   the   United   Nations   and 


with  other  Intergovernmental  organlaatlons 
as  may  be  appropriate  to  undertake  studies 
on  the  relationship  between  world  prices  of 
primary  commodities  and  manufactured 
products,  to  consider  and,  where  appropriate, 
to  recommend  International  agreement  on, 
measures  designed  to  reduce  progressively 
an  unwarranted  dtoparlty  In  those  prices." 

I  shall  merely  mention  several  other  pro- 
visions of  thto  chapter  which  should  interest 
you. 

One  provides  that  If  a  member  falls  to 
Join  the  group,  known  as  contracting  parties, 
within  a  years  from  the  coming  Into  force 
of  ITO,  member  shall  ceaae  to  enjoy  the 
tariff  cooceaslons  made  at  Geneva  by  the  23 
nations  known  as  contracting  partle.->.  But  If 
they  enjoy  them  for  3  years.  It  will  be  ex- 
ceedingly dllBcult  and  perhaps  politically 
Impoasible  to  withdraw  them.  They  will 
then  look  for  new  concessions  In  return  for 
any  they    make 

Another  provides  that  binding  a  low  tariff 
shall  be  considered  s  concession  equivalent 
to  the  substantial  reduction  of  a  high  tariff. 

Still  another  provides  that  In  negotiations 
a  member  may,  In  granting  concessions, 
undertake  not  to  raise  a  tariff  above  a 
specified  higher  level. 

cHAPm  V.  ixarraicmrx  strsiims  nucnca 
Thto  to  a  condemnation  and  a  series  of 
articles  for  the  control  or  regulation  of  pri- 
vate monopolies.  Unfortunstely.  we  find  the 
Inevitable  provtolons  excepting  State  trad- 
ing and  Intergovernmental  cartels. 

Under  the  requirements  of  the  charter  for 
Judging  whether  a  monopoly  to  harmful,  It 
to  an  Interesting  speculation  whether  many 
will  be  BO  adjtidged— remembering  again  that 
the  United  States  has  one  vote  and  that 
monopolies  are  looked  on  with  more  favor 
In  other  countries  than  In  the  United  States 
cHAnwa  VI.   arrxaoovnutMKMTaL   coMMoorrr 

AOBSXMtMTS 

Starting  with  the  creation  of  complete 
cartels  controlling  production,  price,  mar- 
kets, etc.,  on  primary  commodities  In  bur- 
densome surplus,  thto  chapter  Is  a  founda- 
tion for  the  extension  of  Government  plan- 
ning and  control.  Provtolon  Is  nude  for 
Including  other  than  primary  commodities. 
Obvlovisly.  International  controls  will  re- 
quire domestic  controls,  for  one  without  the 
other  will  not  work.  And.  one  product  like 
cotton,  under  such  control  can  soon  lead 
to  controto  on  other  fibers  which.  If  free, 
would  upset  the  cotton  controls.  Moreover. 
It  Introduces  a  socialistic  concept  that  con- 
sumera  ahall  have  a  voice  equal  to  that 
of  prodticers  In  estsbllshlng  prices  and  other 
terms  of  the  cartel. 

Whatever  may  be  objectionable  In  monop- 
olies In  private  hands  will  Inevitably  be 
worse  In  the  hands  of  Government  bureaus. 
And,  In  the  hands  of  an  International  bu- 
reaucracy, worse  still.  I  do  not  accept  the 
Ides  that  some  chosen  few  In  such  a  group 
will  be  endowed  with  Integrity  and  wisdom 
of  a  superior  order.  It  has  been  suggested 
that  absence  of  any  selftoh  profit  urge  would 
enable  the  agency  to  plan  and  administer 
with  even-handed  Jtisttce.     I  wonder. 

These  plannen  and  administrators  could 
be  men  of  little  or  no  practical  experience. 
Yet  Included  In  the  provtolons  of  the  charter 
to  the  Idea  ot  ahlftlng  resources,  both  of  ma- 
terlato  and  manpower,  from  one  Une  of 
production  to  another  where  the  resources 
could  be  employed  more  efficiently. 

In  the  limited  number  of  caass  where 
International  agreemer  's  of  some  sort  are 
really  required.  It  would  seem  that,  be- 
sides iBlng  every  effort  to  limit  their  num- 
ber, only  the  governments  concerned  should 
negotiate  a  treaty.  Setting  up  a  perma- 
nent bureaucracy  means  expansion  In  the 
whole  field  of  planned  economy. 

cHAPTza  ra.  trz  nfrxxMaTioitAL  txads 

OBCANtZATIOlf 

Thto  sets  up  the  structtire  nnd  fun'-tloiu, 
voting  procedure,  and  pcwers  end  duties. 
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Here  are  fotmd  the  provlsloiu  granting 
one  vote  to  each  member. 

Contributions  are  to  be  apportioned  from 
time  to  time,  following  the  principles  ap- 
plied In  United  Nations.  An  attempt  to 
limit  the  contribution  of  the  United  States 
to  one-third  of  the  budget  was  defeated. 

And  In  case  someone  thinks  the  develop- 
ment provisions  of  article  10  are  simply  en- 
tertaining words,  the  fiuiction  of  carrymg 
those  functions  to  specifically  Included. 

CHAPm  VUI.  SETTLXUENT  OF  DIFTERENCSS 

Thto  contains  the  provtolons  for  consulta- 
tion, arbitration,  review,  or  reference  to  the 
International  Court  of  Justice. 

CHAPTEB  IX.    GENZKAL  PKOVISIONS 

Here  provision  to  made  for  a  general  review 
Of  the  charter  In  5  years.  Thto  Is  an  Improve- 
ment over  the  10  years  prescribed  In  the 
Geneva  draft. 

The  charter  to  to  come  Into  force  60  days 
after  a  majority  of  the  signers  at  Habaua  have 
accepted  it,  or  If  at  the  end  of  a  year  after 
the  final  act  of  Habana  It  has  not  so  come 
Into  force,  then  when  It  has  been  accepted  by 
20.  Otherwise  there  are  provtolons  to  bring  It 
Into  force  by  other  means. 

Meantime,  by  resolution,  an  Interim  Com- 
mission of  ITO  has  been  created  without  ben- 
efit of  legislative  approval.  This  Interim 
body  has  t>een  given  certain  duties  to  per- 
form during  the  period  before  formal  ratifi- 
cation of  the  charter. 

Moreover,  it  must  be  remembered  that 
many  of  the  charter  provtolons  are  reproduced 
In  the  general  agreement  on  tariffs  and  trade 
concluded  at  Geneva.  Parts  I  and  III  of  thto 
have  l>een  proclaimed  by  the  President  as  In 
efTect  as  of  January  1  last,  and  part  II  to  the 
extent  its  provisions  are  not  inconsistent  with 
our  laws.  That  means  that  until  successfully 
challenged,  someone  may  Interpret  It  as  not 
being  in  conflict.  Some  of  the  provtolons  of 
part  III  tie  In  very  closely  with  ITO  also. 

It  to  s  situation  that  bears  watching. 

CONCLUSIONS 

Major  criticisms  and  suggestions  made  In 
connection  with  the  Geneva  draft  were  largely 
ignored  at  Havana.  Further  deterioration 
far  outweighed  the  few  Improvements  made. 
Language  susceptible  of  several  Interpreta- 
tions is  continued.  One  delegate  said  In  ref- 
erence to  thto  that  he  was  beginning  to  un- 
derstand that  the  references  to  full  employ- 
ment probably  meant  full  employment  for 
lawyers. 

The  charter  may  be  prematurs  for,  despite 
the  many  exceptions  in  the  Geneva  draft, 
delegates  at  Havana  were  seeking  new  ones. 
Hence  bad  practices  were  not  eliminated,  but 
are  preserved  by  exceptions  designed  for  that 
purpose.  Principles  binding  on  the  United 
States  are  not  applicable  for  the  present  to 
many  other  countries. 

My  conclusion  to  that  the  Habana  charter 
to  unacceptable  to  the  United  States  and 
should  be  rejected  by  Congress  and  a  renego- 
tiation demanded.  Moreover  I  firmly  believe 
that  a  greatly  superior  charter  could  be  nego- 
tiated If  we  made  an  aggressive  effort. 

When  that  proposal  is  made  the  objections 
are:  (a)  that  the  group  of  countries  could  not 
be  brought  together  again:  (b)  that  failure  to 
agree  now  would  result  in  chaotic  conditions 
in  international  trade  and  finance. 

As  to  (a I,  experience  of  the  past  denies  Its 
validity.  A  smaller  group  of  countries  met  in 
London  and  again  In  Geneva  for  6  months 
last  summer  on  the  same  subject.  These 
same  nations,  plus  a  much  larger  number, 
met  again  In  Havanr  only  a  couple  of  months 
after  the  conference  at  Geneva  was  ended. 
Moreover,  Habana  was  the  first  time  most  na- 
tlon.s  had  studied  and  debated  the  subject. 

But  there  to  a  more  Important  point  In- 
vo;ved.  Is  ITO  more  Important  to  the  United 
States  than  to  the  other  nations?  I  think 
exactly  the  opposite  to  the  case.  If  I  am  cor- 
rect, then  the  United  States  should  not  ex- 
hibit such  anxiety  to  get  a  charter. 
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As  to  (b),  It  to  nonsense  to  say  we  would 
have  chaos.  That  Is  what  we  have  and  It 
to  what  the  charter  recognizes.  The  multi- 
plicity of  exceptions  provide  for  Indefinite 
continuance  of  the  conditions  the  ITO  was 
supposed  to  rid  us. 

I  think  the  effect  would  be  salutary  If  the 
United  States  would  take  the  action  I  have 
already  Indicated.  I  think  the  other  na- 
tions would  be  the  ones  to  take  second 
thought.  They  would  be  the  ones  to  ask 
for  a  new  conference  and  a  new  attempt. 
In  that  way,  perhaps,  a  good  charter,  but 
certainly  a  better  one,  could  be  written,  with 
rules  In  It  that  would  have  more  general 
application.  Wherever  there  had  to  be  ex- 
ceptions, they  could  be  limited  In  number 
and  provided  with  a  definite  date  of  termi- 
nation. 

It  to  my  belief  that  an  entirely  new  group 
of  negotiators  would  be  necessary,  for  there 
to  presently  far  too  much  acceptance  of  the 
philosophy  of  government-planned  economy 
and  controls  by  the  state. 

There  to  no  noticeable  appreciation  of  the 
fundamental  weaknesses  of  government 
versus  private  enterprise  but  rather  a  be- 
lief that  government  bureaucracy  can  do 
everything  better,  with  even  the  idea  that 
private  enterprise,  being  selfish,  is  neces- 
sarily on  a  lower  moral  plane.  Very  Im- 
portantly, business  and  Industry  in  the 
United  States  should  be  invited  to  help  write 
a  preliminary  draft  before  It  to  submitted 
to  other  nations.  It  is  an  empty  gesture  to 
consult  them  after  the  fact. 

In  the  Interest  of  amity  and  to  forestall 
mtounderstandlng  or  mtolnterpretatlon  by 
the  other  nations,  it  would  be  well  if  the 
Congress,  in  rejecting  the  Havana  Charter, 
would  at  the  same  time  declare  the  pattern 
of  what  it  would  accept. 

Intelligently  handled,  thto  could  be  an  act 
of  constructive  leadership  by  the  United 
States.  In  which  other  nations  could  be 
clearly  Informed  as  to  the  direction  in  which 
the  United  States  would  cooperate  with  them, 
aa  well  as  the  direction  In  which  it  would 
be  less  Interested. 

It  would  not  mean  trying  to  force  our 
system  on  them.  It  would  mean  that.  In 
so  far  as  the  conduct  of  International  trade 
and  financial  relations  to  concerned,  the 
United  States  wants  to  create  an  organiza- 
tion In  which: 

1.  Sound  principles  would  be  clearly  and 
unequivocally  stated. 

2.  These  would  apply  In  international 
trade,  regardless  of  the  particular  Internal 
systems  used  by  Individual  nations. 

3.  Rules  which  would  apply  to  all  uni- 
formly would  be  clearly  stated,  without  ex- 
ceptions. 

4.  Rules  regarded  by  all  as  future  desir- 
able goals  not  Immediately  attainable  could 
be  stated  and  a  date  set  when  nations  would 
agree  to  comply  with  them. 

6.  Recognizing  a  transition  period,  a  8ef>- 
arate  section  could  set  out  the  steps  toward 
achievement  of  the  desired  goal,  again  in- 
cluding date  of  termination  of  any  necessary 
transitional  meastires. 

With  no  assertion  of  completeness,  this 
listing  Is  an  attempt  to  Indicate  a  construc- 
tive approach  rather  than  write  a  complete 
program,  aiming  always  at  gradual  reaching 
of  a  declared  goal,  contrasted  with  the  pres- 
ent more  negative  approach  in  which  the 
chief  anxiety  is  to  provide  for  indefinite 
continuance  of  every  possible  device  for 
avoiding  the  rules. 

Without  laboring  thto  point  further.  It 
remains  to  say  that  If  this  to  thought  to  be  a 
better  approach,  there  to  a  possible  way  In 
which  it  can  be  brought  about.  It  will  be 
done  if  the  weight  of  Informed  opinion  In 
the  United  States  to  clearly  and  firmly  put 
before  the  Congress  by  the  appropriate  or- 
ganizations of  Industry,  agriculture,  busi- 
ness, and  finance  and  by  Interested  individual 
citizens,  not  neglecting  maximum  publicity 
through  all  available  channels. 


It  to  extremely  dangerous  and  most  un- 
likely to  Increase  international  amity,  for 
the  United  States  to  accept  the  charter  as 
It  emerged  from  Havana,  on  the  fuziy  no- 
tion that  the  mere  fact  of  having  an  organ- 
ization will  progressively  lead  to  better  rela- 
tions with  our  neighbors. 

Your  chances  for  altering  the  terms  of 
an  Important  contract  are  best  before  you 
sign  it. 

The  Economic  Cooperation  Administra-. 
tion  will  have  a  dominant  infiuence  in  world 
economic  relations  for  the  next  several  years. 
Through  Its  aid  It  may  be  possible  to  de- 
velop more  universally  acceptable  stand- 
ards with  fewer  exceptions. 

A  present  propaganda  line  to  to  the  effect 
that  rejection  of  ITO  or  failure  to  renew  the 
Trade  Agreements  Act  will  be  Interpreted 
abroad  as  a  renewed  Intention  of  the  United 
States  to  return  to  Isolationism.  Perhaps 
the  best  answer  to  this  is  to  quote  froni 
the  London  Economist  of  April  10,  1948.  as 
follows : 

"Search  back  as  one  may  •  •  •  there 
to  no  record  of  a  comparable  act  of  inspired 
and  generous  diplomacy.  •  •  •  It  will 
be  dllBcult,  after  this  demonstration  of  in- 
ternational solidarity,  to  go  on  repeating 
the  old  gibes  about  American  Isolationism, 
the  old  complacent  references  to  American 
political  Immaturity.  In  recent  months,  the 
American  public  •  •  •  to  rapidly  quali- 
fying for  the  title  of  the  least  Isolationist 
and  self-absorbed  of  peoples." 


Open  Letter  From  Hon.  Alexander  Wiley, 
of  Wisconsin,  to  Editors  of  the  Daily 
Worker 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ALEXANDER  WILEY 

or  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Afont'av,  June  7  (legislative  day  of 
Tuesday,  June  1),  1948 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  letter  on 
the  subject  Your  Party,  Your  Paper  and 
Its  Tactics,  written  by  me  to  the  editors 
of  the  Dally  Worker. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

An  Open  Lxttxb  to  the  Eorroas  or  thx 
Dailt  Worker 
Re  your  party,  your  paper,  and  its  tactics. 

DXAB  SiBs:  I  am  presenting  below  some 
comments  regarding  the  recent  activities  of 
the  Communtot  Party  and  of  your  publica- 
tion, the  Dally  Worker,  in  particular.  In  con- 
nection with  the  Mundt  bill.  Ordinarily  I 
would  not  even  consider  writing  to  you  or 
making  these  commenu.  Tour  sheet  has, 
however,  undoubtedly  relied  upon  the  fact 
that  very  rarely  do  public  officials  even  bother 
to  honor  it  by  commenting  upon  Its  ne- 
farious activities.  I  do,  however,  feel  that 
your  publication  and  your  party  have  been 
so  vicious  in  your  entire  approach  to  the 
Mundt  bill  that  I  would  not  be  fulfilling  my 
duty  if  I  did  not  call  public  attention  to  your 
debased  approach. 

I  am  not  presenting  any  specific  comments 
on  the  Mundt  bill  as  such,  because  I  have  ar- 
rived at  no  final  conclusion  on  It.  Contrary 
to  all  that  the  Daily  Worker  has  said  and 
Implied,  the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee  has 
conscientiously  approached  the  Mundt  bill 
with  a  fair  and  open  mind,  seeking  real  light 
on  the  subject.  We  are  in  the  position  of 
judges — we  do  not  decide  cases  until  all  tbe 


\ 
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W«  an  Atwut  to  proceed  on 
cBUtloxw  Hot  by  line.  cI«\im 
of  the  bill,  tn  order  to  de- 
lta niciilty  or  adrtMbiltty.  lu  U- 
I  poaalbl*  eooatltuttonality.  any  po*. 
»l|)latlon  of  cUU  Ubertlae.  etc.    We  will 
and  earneat  conalderatlon  to  all  the 
ta  we  hmf  imlfli,  boUl  pfo  and 
wt  «Ul  OMka  aU  rtwajM  ta  Om  bin 
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IrrMpMtlire  at  the  bUl.  th«r«« 
like   to  make  the   following 

tuvmun  ootmurt  09  CMMMM 
1    Vk*  Communlat  rartf  llMMli  aeetiaad, 
ttMla  at  lu  raeord,  of  tmmtwBM  and  in* 

„  the  AaMTMan  p*»ple  and.  In  parllcu- 

tav.  lo  llM  JJniUt  auu  Senate  before  wtuwe 

vtUMMM  behaved  In 

•irMtve  and  otnrageetM  manner     We 
I  to  your  repreaenutlvee  the  privilege 
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8.   Th* 
accu  wd 


tal  tair  puMM  bMrtnfi  in  a  truly 

_JHMMV.    W«  beat  OMf  backwarda 

to  glvJ~the  oppoeltlon  to  the  Mundt  bill  the 
overwl  lelmlng  proportion  of  avaUable  lime. 
You  a:knowledge  our  courteay  by  conUmpt 

it  the  proeeaaea  or  republican  govern- 
Not  only  did  your  wltneeeee  (and  I 
to  your  front  outfits,  too)  not  ahed  any 

on  the  subject,  but  you  sought  to 
capita  He  on  the  public  forum  poaslbllltles  of 
the  c  >mmlttee  hearings  by  lasulng  long. 
windy  and  uaelees  statements  of  generalities 
acttiaJ  iy  uaraUtad  to  the  Uundt  bill  and 
atar^  eetiotnc  the  Communist  Party  line  on 
•U  pi  Maa  of  forelCB  and  domestic  affairs. 
To«  •  "gfct.  moreover,  to  sabotage  the  bill  by 
•KtMM  ing  iMMings  indefinitely,  but  we  would 
BOC  t(  lerate  your  stalling  tactics. 

■■VIOOS   BSD    PaOFACAMOA 

a.  ik  Its  propaganda  campaign  against  the 
bill,    the    Communist    Party    stands 
_  before  the  American  people  of  utl- 
every  shady  trick  In  lu  dtabonorable 
In  order  to  Inflame  public  opinion 
etiotlon  against  a  measure  without  ac- 
preeentlng  any  facu  about  that  meaa- 
n  order  to  encourage  synthetic  thlnk- 
A  raah  actlona.     Tou  aought  to  dupe 
liberals,  progreaalvee.  and  all  other  Individ- 
uals V  bo  are  not  peraooaUy  CommunlaU  Into 
believing   that   the   United  Stataa  Congress 
„jtly  attempting   to  foist  some  type 
tctalltartan    regime    upon    our    country 
I  uThlaaely  utilised  every  Hitlerlan  prop- 
device,  and  In  particular,  whole- 
I  June  calling,  denouncing  every  mem- 
the  committee  who  even  dared  to  aak 
your  repreaentatlvea   a   queatlon   as 
warmongers,  and  every  other  pol- 
you  could  muater. 

1  xTLorrsTToif  or  untoaTTT  mxiNca 
1  our  party  stands  accused  on  Its  record 
„  to  Inflame  minority  groups  against 
danp«as  and  agalnat  our  American  way 
Ue.  aeeklng  to  exploit  grtcvancea— real 
n  laglned — of  some  mlnorines  so  as  to 
these  mlriorltlea  with  your  revolutlon- 

_^ rather  than  actually  to  achieve 

({[»rstructlve  solutions  to  minority  prob- 

Por  years,  you  have  relied  upon  the 

of  some  elements  In  certain  ml- 

and   have   sought    to  poee   as   their 

and  defenders,  when  actually  you 

havejonly  been  interested  In  utilising  them, 
as  yo  i  utlUa*  everyone,  for  your  own  secret. 
revf^^tlooary  anda. 

KOVOCATIOM  or  INCmEKTS 

Communist   Party   stands   accused 

record   of   sacking    to    provoke   mob 

Incidents   for  publicity  value  In  connection 

the  Mundt  bill  even  to  the  point  per- 

leadlng  to  some  bloodshed,  so  as  to 

eontlhue  your  aham  poae  aa  martyrs  and  aa 

ictlma  of   capUalUt   political   persecu- 

We   have,    however,   been    careful    to 

your  provocation  of  such  Incidents. 

LOW  COMMUmST  JOtTSMAUSM 

Dally  WorHer.  in  particular,  standa 
on  tbe  record  of  lu  alleged  news 


reporting  and  lU  editorial  comment  of  ttos 
cheapeat.  fouleat  sort  of  gutter  )oumall«n. 
Tou  who  have  so  long  criticised  the  Ameri- 
can preaa  (wblcb  U  the  freeat  and  the  (Ineat 
In  th»  world)  are  guUty  of  the  worst  sins  of 
any  prM*  in  th»  world, 
waata  flMAOM  aaaufvr  owowsnta  or  atsa 
9.  The  CommunUt  Party  standa  acetMOd 
on  Its  reoord  of  burling  unjustified  chargM 
at  all  those  who  recognise  Its  menace— hurl* 
ing  tha  very  rhargea  of  whlcti  tott  yoltfOOlVM 
are  guilty     You  havs  eallsd  MM  MMMlM  flf 
MMmuiium    war    mongers,    although    you 
fMiraelvea  are  the  greaust  contrtbutlng  fac« 
tora  to  111   win  between  the  American  and 
the  Muaalan   peoplea.  and   therefore   a  eon* 
trlbutlng   factor   toward   the   terrible  puaal* 
btllty  of  a  horrible  third   world  war     You 
yourselves  are  gunty  of  the  very  chargs  of 
seeking     dlctatorahlp     and     total  Itarlanlam 
which  you  tried  to  pin  on  your  opponenu. 
You  yourselves  are  guUty  of  the  very  charge 
of  stymieing  the  forcea  of  progreaa  becausa 
you  seek  not  constructive  solutions  to  Amer- 
ica's problems  at  home  and  abroad  but  rather 
chaoa    and    confusion— the    conditions     In 
which  you  believe  you  can  best  operate  and 
rise  to  power. 

7.  The  CommunUt  Party  stands  accuaed 
on  tu  record  of  seeking  to  convert  Indlvlduala 
with  humanitarian  Impulaea  to  your  antlhu- 
manltarlan  creed — seeking  to  make  them 
"chumpa  for  communism"  or  "suckers  for 
Stalin." 

TRX   MKNACX   OT   COMMUNISM 

I  cannot  predict  the  outcome  of  the  Mundt 
bin  in  the  United  States  Senate,  particularly 
becauae  of  the  short  amount  of  time  left  for 
us  for  conscientious  consideration  of  this 
controversial  bill.  But  I  can  predict  that  the 
Communist  Party's  behavior  during  these 
last  few  weeks  will  constitute  forever  a  case 
history — a  prime  example,  so  to  speak — of 
the  very  worst  sins  against  our  Nation,  of 
which  you  have  so  long  been  guilty.  You 
yotiraelvea  have  torn  off  the  maak  which 
hides  your  vlcloua  alma  You  yourselves 
havs  shown  to  the  American  people  the 
dsilgsr  of  communism  In  our  midst;  the  dan- 
gor  of  a  fanatic,  atheistic  "religion."  whoae 
objectives  are  the  objectlvea  of  a  foreign  na- 
tion, whose  processes  are  the  alien  procedures 
of  a  foreign  way  of  life,  whoae  approach  la 
a  dogmatic  approach  In  which  reaaon  and 
logic  have  no  place,  whoae  uctlcs  are  baaed 
upon  provocation  of  violence  and  bloodahed. 

PAia  pxocKotnu  or  jthjiciast  commtttkx 
Even  though  we  of  the  committee  deaplse 
your  phUoaophy.  we  will  not  allow  emotion 
to  sway  ua.  There  will  be  no  hysteria  In 
committee  action,  no  Red-baltlng.  no  witch 
hunting — aa  you  have  tried  to  accuse  us. 
We  have  sworn  to  protect  and  defend  the 
Constitution — and  we  will  do  so.  preserving 
the  civil  liberties  of  all  our  people — yea;  even 
of  despicable  Commiulsts. 
Sincerely, 

Alxxakosb  Wilxt. 


More  TkkD  1,000,000  Persoos  of  PoUsb 
Descent  Fouf  kt  in  War 


Because  of  the  Literestlng  gUtlstlcs 
contained  therein  which  has  bearing  on 
my  proposal,  a  measure  which  I  intro- 
duced on  May  24,  1948.  namely.  H.  R. 
6680,  to  authorize  the  incorporation  of 
the  PolUh  Uglon  of  American  Veterans 
of  Um  UniUd  SUt«  of  America,  X  In- 
ohid«lih«fWlth: 

MOSS  THAW  !,•••,•••  MMOWB  of  foLlSM 

stacnrr  re«Mif  w  was 
A  etiidy  of  vsftous  rMorii  ibowi  the  great 
itloos  Pelltli  AaMrtMoa  mads  tn  the 
of  WolM  War  n 
IMI  IMOJOO  potions  of  Polish 
eitrsotton  MTVOd  la  ttao  armod  forcee  of  their 
country  during  the  conflict  Althotigh  thsy 
constitute  only  4  percent  of  the  population 
of  the  t;nlted  States,  Polish  Americans  made 
up  at  least  8>i  percent  of  the  sntue  mUlUry 
forces  of  their  country. 

Ths  most  accuraU  statistics  avaUabls  so 
far  show  that  in  AprU  1M4.  while  about  6 
percent  of  all  armed  forces  made  the  su- 
preme sacrifice.  8  percent  of  the  number  of 
Polish  Americans  In  the  service  were  of- 
ficially listed  aa  killed  In  line  of  duty. 

When  World  War  II  began,  about  30  per- 
cent of  the  personnel  tn  uniform  waa  made 
up  of  persons  of  Polish  anceatry.  Once 
America  took  active  part  In  the  encounter 
Polish  Americans  flocked  to  the  colors. 

One  naval  officer  in  charge  of  the  recruit- 
ing station  In  New  Haven.  Conn  .  reported 
that  In  1940  and  1941  at  least  50  percent 
of  all  enlistees  were  of  Polish  descent.  Other 
recruiting  centers  In  Polish  American  areas 
issued  similar  reports. 

Statlatlcs  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Dloeeas 
at  Scranton  show  that  of  43  Polish  parlahea 
with  86.111  Individuals.  18.083  entered  the 
armed  forcea.  or  21  percent  of  the  member- 
ship. Of  these.  4M  lost  their  lives,  accord- 
ing to  the  June  39.  1945.  Issue  of  Republlka- 
Oornlk.  now  the  Polish  American  Journal. 

The  tUrmmter  6.  1945.  edition  of  Nowlny 
Polskle  dsetoffss  that  of  11.000  soldiers  of 
Polish  descent  in  Milwaukee.  900  died  In  the 
service  of  their  country. 

The  Polish  National  Alliance  of  Chicago 
with  about  285.000  members,  had  30,450  men 
and  439  women  members  in  the  armed  forcea 
as  of  September  1944.  Of  these,  439  were 
kUled  In  action. 

The  Polish  Roman  Catholic  Union  of 
America  with  141.015  on  Its  roles  shovrs  5.377 
members  In  the  service  as  of  November  1945. 
Of  these.  453  lost  their  lives  In  line  of  duty. 

According  to  flgtires  compiled  In  the  sum- 
mer of  1943.  3  years  before  the  war  ended. 
the  Polish  Women's  Alliance  with  00.000 
members  had  spproxlmately  1.500  of  its 
membership  in  the  various  women's  military 
aervices.  Husbands  and  sons  In  the  service 
at  that  time  numbered  10.418. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ANTONI  N.  SADUK 

or  cowMxcncuT 
m  THK  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT  ATTVE3 

Monday.  June  7.  1948 

Mr.  SADLAK.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  most 
Interesting  article  entitled  "More  Than 
1.000.000  Persons  of  Polish  Descent 
Fought  In  War"  appeared  in  the  Polish- 
American  Journal.  Scranton.  Pa.,  on 
Sunday.  June  6.  1948. 


The  American  Way  of  Life 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  OLIN  E.  TEAGUE 

or  TXXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  27.  1948 

Mr.  TEAGUE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  believe 
that  our  young  people  should  be  encour- 
aged in  every  way  possible  to  take  an  ac- 
tive part  and  Interest  in  our  democratic 
form  of  government  and  to  realize  the 
many  benefits  we  all  enjoy  because  of  It. 
It  is  not  enough  merely  to  provide  formal 
education  for  each  generation,  as  too 
often  a  real  appreciation  ol  our  demo- 
cratic procewea  eocnpes  u&  unless  we  can 
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participate  In.  and  learn  more  about,  this 
Government  of  the  United  States. 

I  sponsored  a  conte.^t  for ''the  high* 
school  students  of  the  Sixth  Tcxa^  Dis- 
trict to  encourage  these  young  people  to 
roeord  their  thouchU  on  important  top- 
ics. I  nm  proud  to  announro  the  winner 
of  the  essay  rontent  In  Ellis  County, 
which  waa  m  ably  rondtirifid  by  County 
Sup«rlnt(*ndent  J.  K  Wakeland.  Mlm 
UU  Barklcy,  Midlothian  High  School, 
Midlothian,  T«x.,  haa  bdtn  dertsrrd  iha 
wlnnsr,  and  undtr  UMVt  to  extend  my 
remarks  In  the  llMOOfio,  I  wish  to  Infcludc 
h«r  essay  entitled  "Tht  Amsrlcan  Way  of 
Life": 

mS    AMSaiCAM    WAV    or   LIFV 

(By  Leta   Bsrkley,  Mldlcthlan,  Tex  ) 

One  of  the  moat  striking  tbliigs  sbout  the 
United  States  la  tU  unity.  Prom  New  York 
to  San  Pranclscu  moat  Americans  speak  the 
same  langusgc,  rsad  the  same  magazines,  have 
about  the  asms  standarda  of  living  and  the 
same  phlloaophy  of  life. 

In  Europe,  if  you  cross  a  mountain  range 
like  the  Pyrenees  or  a  river  like  the  Rhine, 
suddenly  everything  Is  different;  language. 
Ideas,  and  food.  Some  parts  of  that  country 
live  In  the  thirteenth  century,  some  In  the 
eighteenth  century,  and  some  In  the  twen- 
tieth. 

In  some  of  the  countries  In  Europe  almost 
every  Inch  of  the  soil  Is  cultivated,  while 
America  Is  Btlll  practically  an  empty  country. 
Maybe  because  of  this  there  Is  less  bitterness 
between  the  people. 

Society  In  America  Is  not  exactly  classless, 
but  here  privileges  are  kept  down.  If  you 
attempt  to  bypass  the  man  who  la  in  line 
before  you.  you  will  soon  be  called  down  with 
"Who  do  you  think  you  are?"  Everyone  ex- 
pecU  you  to  be  a  citizen,  nothing  more, 
nothing  less;  to  stand  on  your  own  rights, 
but  to  claim  no  Immunities.  One  of  the 
great  facts  of  America  Is  that  democracy 
works  very  well.  It  Is  poaslble  to  have  both 
democracy  and  discipline.  In  wartime,  elec- 
tions took  place  without  disturbances.  To 
criticize  the  President,  the  Government,  and 
the  conduct  of  the  -var  was  a  right  everyone 
had.  Such  freedom  played  a  great  part  In 
the  final  victory;  It  kept  the  leaders,  civil  and 
military,  on  their  toes. 

In  the  American  Army  discipline  ts  very 
different  from  what  It  used  to  be  In  the 
Old  World.  But  It  Is  perfect  In  combat. 
Outside  military  activities,  the  young  Amer- 
ican resents  any  privileges  granted  to  cjfflcers. 
The  hctt  American  young  men  are  rebels  at 
heart;  It  Is  their  strength 

In  America  the  people  who  appeal  moet 
strongly  to  the  public  are  not  the  long- 
faced  ones  but  those  who  have  a  sense  of 
humor.  The  che«rfulnes8  and  good  humor 
of  Individuals  and  crowds  add  much  to  the 
charm  of  life  In  America.  That  the  Katlon  Is 
seldom  angry  Is  one  of  the  reasons  for  Its 
success. 

Some  people  believe  the  United  States  to 
be  a  country  of  luxurloiu  comfort  and  not  a 
country  of  Intellectual  culture.  Both  Ideas 
art  wrong.  UntU  recently  several  countries 
have  been  much  mere  comfortable  than  the 
United  States.  It  Is  no  longer  true  that 
American  civilization  Is  a  dollar  civilization. 
The  Americans  love  Industrial  organization, 
not  greedily  but  for  pleasure  of  achievement 
They  take  a  delight  In  discovering  new  ways 
of  harnessing  nature.  In  Inventing  more  in- 
genious contrivances,  and  In  prcxluclng  big- 
ger and  better  things.  There  is  a  close  asso- 
ciation between  Industry  snd  culture. 

In  America,  education  Is  practically  a  re- 
ligion A  greater  percentage  of  American 
people  go  throTigh  universities  than  do  Euro- 
peans. Some  have  said  that  the  universities 
In  America  give  too  much  place  to  sports  and 
social  life  It  used  to  be  tiue  In  some  of 
them;  It  is  getting  less  so.    The  admixture  of 


veterans  has  produced  excellent  effects.  Vet- 
erans put  Into  their  work  s  seriousness,  s 
knowledge  of  life  ttist  the  prewar  student 
did  not  possess. 

Ons  esnnot  find  such  fins  public  libraries, 
such  bfsmtful  art  musrums,  or  such  excel- 
lent r/mphony  orrh#>iitraa  a«  In  Amsrics.  In 
ths  last  as  years  fsmlllsrity  wltb  good  lltsr* 
sturs.  psinting,  snd  musie  has  incrssssd  In- 
sfMUbly. 

Awsrtsa  If  now  ■  postwsr  world,  domlnani 
in  the  prodiMtlon  flsM  aai  MMtgiilul  la  ths 
ruliurs  flsid,  Tilts  itranfth  mMs  trtmsn> 
ddus  rssponslMlltlM  on  ths  Untisd  Sistss, 
To  maintain  pssse  ths  wcrld  must  have  as- 
tivs  AmmirMu  support;  ihsrs  will  b«  nu  wsr 
ss  long  sa  ths  Unltsd  MUtss  remains  strotif 
and  dstsrmlnsd  to  put  its  trsmsndous 
strength  st  ths  aervlos  of  justtce,  Oontrsry 
to  whst  hsppsnsd  after  ths  VsrsaUlss  Treaty, 
Americans  are  ready  to  Join  In  any  reaaonabls 
scheme  for  International  orgHnlmtion. 

There  are  many  ways  of  life,  but  to  me  the 
American  way  of  life  Is  the  only  way  of  Ills. 


Blood  Can  Lift  the  Iron  Curtain 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  J.  KERSTEN 

or  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  June  4,  1948 

Mr.  KERSTEN  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  blood  can  lift  the  iron  curtain. 
By  that  I  do  not  mean  bloodletting  but 
I  do  mean  the  affinity  of  bluod  for  blood. 
There  are  90.000.000  people  of  the  Soviet 
satellite  countries  caught  In  the  police- 
state  net.  There  are  seven  to  ten  million 
people  in  the  United  States  with  the  same 
racial  background  as  the  unfortunate 
people  held  in  the  Soviet  orbit  in  easlern 
Europe.  There  are  millions  of  ties  of  re- 
lationship between  the  two.  These  tle^ 
can  be  woven  into  a  mighty  cable  to  lift 
the  heavy  curtain  that  shuts  off  the  east- 
ern European  people  from  truth  and  civ- 
ilization. While  the  curtain  is  down  the 
Titos,  the  Beiruts,  the  Paukers.  the  Dl- 
mitrovs,  the  GottwaJds.  the  Rakosis.  and 
the  rest  proceed  to  weld  the  chains  for 
tliese  formerly  independent  states. 

One  of  the  coldest  facts  In  the  cold 
war  is  that  sowers  of  Soviet  propaganda 
are  reforesting  the  world  with  a  new  kind 
of  tree,  a  tree  that  grows  taller  than  the 
Sequoias  of  California;  it  Is  the  Tree  of 
the  Tremendous  Lie.  Samples  of  the 
fruit  of  this  tree  plucked  from  broadcasts 
from  the  Soviet  and  satellite  radios  for 
Just  one  day,  June  1,  Tuesday  of  this 
week,  are  as  follows: 

Prom  Moscow  such  phrases  as:  "The 
imperialist  groups  of  the  United  States"; 
■'the  antidemocratic  measures  of  the 
United  States";  "the  superiority  o;  Soviet 
culture  over  American  culture."  Prom 
the  Polish  radio  on  June  1  was  a  long 
broadcast  about  the  two-faced  policy 
of  the  United  States."  Prom  Hungary 
It  was  stated  on  the  same  day,  "We  Hun- 
garians are  defending  freedom  and  ag- 
gression from  the  west  and  from  Amer- 
ica." Prom  Yugoslavia  on  Tuesday  came 
the  broadcast  about  "American  imperial- 
ism unleashing  its  attack."  And  so  the 
Soviet  radios  all  over  the  world  are  vilify- 
ing the  United  States  and  its  people  each 
day.    They  must  have  an  ultimate  effect. 


The  natural  feeling  of  friendship  of  these 
people  behind  the  Iron  curtain  for  the 
United  State.^  mu.«t  ultimately  give  way  If 
they  are  no  lonffer  to  live  in  the  foliage  of 
falsehood. 

We  ma«t  find  ways  and  means  to  dc- 
vrUip  a  real  Voice  of  Amrrlea,  a  chorus 
of  milllnns  of  voices  that  can  speak  the 
truth  about  America  from  thosa  that 
live  In  this  land  of  liberty,  That  voiea 
mu'<t  rtach  tht  ^atiiUitr  nations, 

Wa  bavt  a  most  pottat  faotor  in  this 
eoitntrir  that  no  otbar  eouatry  in  the 
world  poMf  ssai.  It  is  ptrt  of  our  heritage 
as  «  land  of  asylum  for  the  oppressed 
peoples  of  thU  world.  That  was  thU 
country'*  hUtorlc  lole  since  Its  discovery. 
Prom  our  country  there  extend  strong 
ties  of  affection  for  every  country  in  the 
world.  Each  of  the  whole  140,000,000  of 
us  can  trace  his  ancestry  to  a  foreign  soil. 
This  is  true  of  no  other  country  in  the 
world.  It  Is  a  great  dynamic  factor  for 
world  peace.  We  must  keep  warm  these 
natural  embers  of  affection  against  the 
cold  hate  that  is  being  broadcast  against 
us  throughout  the  world  by  the  menda- 
cious Soviet  propagandists. 

There  are  approximately  90.000.000 
people  In  the  Soviet  satellite  countries. 
In  'he  United  States  there  are  at  least 
from  seven  to  ten  million  people  of  the 
same  racial  background.  There  are  over 
4.000.000  people  nt  Polish  extraction; 
nearly  2.000  000  of  Czechosi  akian; 
nearly  three-quarters  of  a  million  Hun- 
garian; nearly  half  a  million  Yugoslav- 
Ian;  over  a  quarter  million  Rumanian; 
over  300.000  Finnish;  tens  of  thousands  of 
BulgariaL  and  Albanian  extraction,  as 
well  ar  Lithuanian.  Latvian,  and  Esto- 
nian All  of  these  people  of  UDn-cur- 
tafn  country  racial  origin  have  a  real 
understanding  of  the  hearts  of  those 
behind  the  iron  curtain.  They  know 
that  there  are  millions  of  people  en- 
slaved there. 

What  the  Italian  people  of  the  United 
States  did  to  persuade  the  people  of  Italy 
to  vote  for  liberty,  these  people  can  do 
by  informing  the  people  behind  the  iron 
curtain  what  the  real  facts  are  concern- 
ing America. 

The  people  behind  the  iron  curtain  are 
being  t'eluged  with  Soviet  lies  about  con- 
ditions In  the  United  States.  They  are 
being  conditioned  for  conflict  with  the 
West.  While  the  90.000,000  behind  the 
Iron  curtain  know  that  the  United  States 
Is  being  misrepresented,  the  day-in-and- 
day-out  repetition  of  these  lies  is  bcund 
to  have  Its  effect. 

However,  If  American  people  of  the 
same  racial  origin  in  the  United  States 
began  to  communicate  with  their  friends 
and  relatives  overseas  It  will  be  far  more 
potent  than  Soviet  Government  propa- 
ganda. 

If  a  present-day  citizen  of  Poland  Is 
having  dinned  into  his  ears  a  hate-Amer- 
ica program,  you  can  see  how  a  letter 
from  a  relative  or  friend  In  the  United 
States  would  be  far  stronger  propaganda 
because  It  would  he  based  on  truth.  The 
Poli.sh  citizen  would  rely  on  the  veracity 
of  his  American  friend  or  relative.  He 
would  not  rely  on  the  official  Soviet 
broadcast. 

When  the  Cominform  was  set  up  last 
year  to  wreck  the  Americ.in  plan  to  aid 
Europe.  It  was  set  up  In  the  satellite 
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countrlet  u  the  •priniboard  of  economic 
attact.  The  American  people  of  Iron- 
carta  n-country  background  can  throw  a 
count  ;rpunch  that  will  set  the  Comtn* 
form  on  its  heels. 

Sot  le  might  say  that  the  satellite  gov- 
emm  mts  would  Immediately  t>an  the 
malls  If  communications  t>egan  to  swell 
In  numbers  causing  dLsturbances  behind 
the  Ir  an  curtain.  But  If  the  satellite  gov- 
emm?nts  tried  that,  there  could  be 
broaacast  to  the  people  behind  the  Iron 
curtain  that  millions  of  letters  were 
•waiting  delivery  to  them  from  their 
MioaB  and  relatives  overseas  but  that 
their  governments  were  holding  them 
back. 

Tht  societies  In  the  United  States  of 
of  the  same  racial  background  as 
Inm-fcurtaln  peoples  should  formulate  a 
erpian  to  that  of  the  Comlnform. 
should  call  upon  all  of  their  peo- 
ple tb  organize  a  tremendous  campaign 
of  ccmmunlcatlons  by  letter  and  other- 
to  their  frlend.s  and  relatives  over- 
Communications  should  be  sent  by 
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the  iilUHNM.  The  natural  ties  of  affec- 
tion. rvteHonahlp.  and  friendship  should 
be  k 'pt  alive.  These  are  the  ties  that 
the  I  ovlets  are  trying  to  cut.  This  could 
be  a  moet  effective  Voice  of  America,  a 
volca  that  the  peopit  ovtrMM  wouM 
heed  I  would  l^rt  thMn  hftri  It 
wouJ  1  let  them  know  that  there  are  peo- 
ple n  the  United  Itatea  of  the  tame 
Wool ,  who  live  in  freedom. 


AJ^  til  by  Hm.  Jaaei  A.  Farley  Befere 
Q  Amber  ef  Cemmerce  ef  Ibe  Ualted 

IXnNUON  OP  RKMARXA 

or 

.  HERBERT  R.  OXONOR 

or  MARTLANO 

or  Tin  sBtATi  or  thi  tJNim)  statis 

M^ndat.  June  7  (legislative  day  of 
Tuetday.  June  1).  194t 

Mi    OCONOR.     Mr.   President.   In   a 
recent     address    delivered     l)efore     the 
Chaiiber   of   Commerce  of   the   United 
Btat^  here  in  Washington.  Mr.  James  A. 
former  Postmaster  General  and 
America's  foremost  citizens,  urged 
businessmen  participate  more  ac- 
In  the  affairs  of  the  Government, 
re^ilnder  that  I  believe  is  most  timely 
days  of   mounting  Oovemment 
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Mr.  Parley's  experience  and 

Judgment  are  so  well  recognized. 

eve  his  message  is  one  which  should 

general  publicity  and  therefore 

manimous  consent  that  the  address 

published   in   the   Appendix   of   the 

NAI.   RCCORO. 

being  no  objection,  the  address 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcord. 
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luks  been  Mid  by  one  of  Its  more  buc- 

U  ttern  practitioners,  that  politics  Is 

exact  science.    U  Otto  von  Bismarck 

t.  ti  Is  because  the  tnie  science  and 

at  politics  Is  man.  and  man  U  an  un- 

pred^table   animal.      Perhaps    be    U   at    hU 


okjet  unprsdletable  when  be  Is  predicting 
atoeUaae  ae  Oenator  Wntasr  and  hu  fellow 
Itaktaekaae  demonstrated  so  conclusively  a 
week!  ago. 

I  used  to  be  a  political  prophet  myself  and 
mtist  scknowledge.  In  all  modesty,  that  I 
was  not  without  honor  Of  course,  it  was  a 
little  easier  to  prophesy  when  the  States  were 
all  out  of  step  except  Maine  and  Vermont. 
I  have  no  Intention  of  dwelling  on  my  sur> 
render.  Toluntarlly.  of  the  prophet's  mantle. 
Some  thought  I  left  too  soon  and  others  (elt 
I  did  not  leave  soon  enough. 

Sufflce  It  to  say,  I  have  no  Intention  of 
playing  a  return  engagement.  I  have  no 
political  ambition.  Lest  there  be  any  mis- 
apprehension over  occasional  mention  of  my 
name.  I  want  It  clearly  understood  I  am  not 
a  candidate  for  any  office 

I  am  now  an  American  businessman.  I 
say  that  with  pride.  I  have  been  in  party 
politics  for  35  years.  If  there  be  any  in  the 
sound  of  my  voice  who  do  not  know  It.  I 
was  Identified  with  the  Democratic  Party. 
I  am  a  Democrat  still — not  very  still  at  the 
moment — and  I  expect  to  die  in  the  party. 

However,  the  8  years  I  hsve  devoted  ex- 
clusively to  business  have  taught  me  one 
can  serve  his  country  In  commerce  no  less 
faithfully  than  In  public  office  I  think  the 
decUlvs  f solev  ta  tbs  war— American  produc- 
tion—an sndWtBt  testimonial  of  that  fact. 
Thu  does  not  mean,  however,  that  bust- 
nsasmen  should  be  content  to  ktand  and  wall 
while  others  assume  the  task  of  running  ths 
Oovernmant.  While  I  do  not  Intend  to 
preaeh  poiuie*— in  fact  I  have  no  oommlielett 
to  preach  pcuitios— I  am  eoBflaeed  that  bust- 
nsaamen  hava  nagleeted  tlM  eauie  uf  better 
gtivernment.  Indeed.  I  (eel  that  they  have 
seriously  damaged  their  own  interests  by 
failure  to  play  a  greater  part  In  local  and 
aatloaal  effaire. 

U  my  years  in  pollttee  I  Itave  Men  organ* 
Ind  pneenre  ay  miaorlty  groups  rattle  our 
WaMM  Itbe  a  diee  koe.  I  h^ve  seen  Ihs  best 
Interests  of  our  national  economy  scuttled 
by  the  Inactivity  of  men  nt  the  ability  and 

Cirtormsnoe  of  you  w)\o  iit  tMrnre  me  today, 
ke  you  I  have  tiperienced  In  one  way  nr 
anotker  sll  the  preaattrea  from  what  we  eall, 
nhe  admtnisuation."  And  I  know  tome- 
Utlag  of  the  premuree  that  are  eaerted  on 
**tlM  admtalBtratlon"  in  the  eatcuttve  and 
Isffielatlee  braaekea. 

Men  of  business  take  their  governmental 
reaponslbllitles  all  too  lightly.  Pew  take  the 
time  to  learn  how  our  Constitution  operates. 
Not  many  have  taken  the  trouble  to  know 
how  Congress  operatss.  what  role  It  plays 
In  the  Republic  or  anything  of  the  men  in 
It.  Likewise  few  take  the  trouble  to  study 
the  functions  of  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Oovernment,  to  study  Its  role  and  the  nature 
of  Its  personnel. 

Let  me  say  here  and  now  Congress  Is  the 
bulwark  of  our  democracy.  With  all  Its 
faulu  It  Is,  because  of  lu  many  virtues,  the 
greatest  assembly  In  the  history  of  the  world. 
Every  one  of  our  531  Senators  and  Represent- 
atives needs,  and.  believe  you  me,  welcomes 
our  support.  And  If  they  do  not  get  It  our  last 
bulwark  Is  gone  and  the  deluge  of  com- 
munism will  pour  In  to  overwhelm  freedom. 

I  am  anything  but  an  alarmist.  Through- 
out my  life — and  I  have  had  my  share  of 
reverses  as  well  as  my  triumphs — I  havs 
firmly  believed  that  everything  happens  for 
the  best.  In  passing  I  might  add  that  whUe 
the  darker  hours  are  reportedly  great  for 
building  character,  I  would  prefer  not  to 
linger  over  them.  It  Is  difficult  to  find  any- 
thing comforting  In  the  present  state  of  the 
world.  Everywhere  except  In  our  own  for- 
tunate land  there  Is  misery  and  want. 

Pear  hangs  over  the  world.  The  fear  of 
war.  One  nation.  unhappUy.  holds  the  key 
to  the  stable  of  the  four  horsemen  of  the 
apocalypse.  War.  famine.  pestUence.  and 
death  cannot  run  theUr  terrible  course  unless 
that  nation  wills  It.  Unfortunately,  that 
nation  Is  not  governed  by  a  representatlvs 


assembly,  but  by  ths  most  powerful  despot 
the  world  has  sver  known  and  a  cold  clique 
of  eealots  to  tyrsnny. 

If  culture  and  clvUlaatlon,  as  we  know 
them,  are  to  survlvs.  ws  miut  support  our 
Congress.  It  Is  to  be  regretted  thst  In  at- 
tempting to  give  that  support  many  of  us 
are  inept  and  all  too  few  of  us  are  effective. 
I  hsve  no  wish  to  burden  you  with  examples. 
I  am  surs  all  recognize  that  the  situation 
could  t>e  improved,  that  the  relationship  of 
business  and  the  Government  could  be 
bettered. 

Much  could  be  done  If  businessmen  would 
employ  the  same  directness  and  dispatch 
they  use  In  running  their  businesses  In  their 
dealings  with  Congress.  More  Important, 
perhaps,  is  thst  we  men  of  business  pull  to- 
gether with  our  lawmakers  and  with  labor 
and  agriculture.  At  no  time  In  hlstor.  per- 
haps has  there  t>een  a  greater  need  for 
national  unity.  We  cannot  win  abroad 
unless  we  are  united  at  home. 

Let  us  be  confirmed  followers  of  the  great 
American  doctrine  of  give  and  take.  Let 
there  be  no  division  In  our  ranks.  The 
devious  characters,  whose  badge  Is  appro- 
priately enough  the  color  of  blood,  are  not 
torn  by  Internal  dissension.  But  let  us  not 
surrender  our  sacred  right  to  dissent.  Not 
for  one  minute  would  sny  of  us  suggest  we 
achieve  hsrmony  by  ths  route  of  Siberia 
or  the  firing  squad. 

Silence  Is  not  always  golden.  It  can  be 
cowardice  or  suicide.  One  of  the  Inalienable 
rights  of  svsry  Amsrlcan  Is  ths  right  to  com- 
plain. If  anyone  has  a  grievance,  it  la  hia 
prlTilsfe  to  five  it  tongue.  If  ws  as  busl- 
nssamen  fear  that  our  prise  ui  Is  being  gored, 
by  all  means  1st  ui  itand  up  on  our  hind 
lets  and  bellow.  But  nm  let  us  be  sure  that 
we  are  not  merely  tMying  at  the  moon,  but 
that  we  have  a  grievance  interwoven  with 
the  intereau  of  our  tellow  oitieens.  And  lei 
us  make  eursetvee  quiekly  and  easily  under- 
eiood. 

Noi  )00|  ftg(>  *  nationally  known  buslneee* 
maa  wrote  a  five-page  single  space  letter  to 
one  el  our  congresslonsl  Isscler*  In  an  at- 
tempt le  make  a  point  relating  to  indatlon 
controls.  The  recipient  turned  It  over  to 
his  staff  tor  analysis  and.  (ailing  In  that, 
tried  to  figure  it  out  himself.  In  diig ust  he 
tossed  the  communication  Into  a  waste 
basket  after  telling  his  secretary  to  send  a 
routine  acknowledgment.  No  one  can  blame 
the  congressional  leader  for  exclaiming.  "My 
Ood.  If  that  Is  the  beet  a  supposedly  Intelli- 
gent businessman  can  do.  hs  might  as  well 
save  his  time  and  mine." 

I  can  hear  some  of  you  say:  "Why  should 
I  write  a  letter  to  my  Senstor  or  Congress- 
man? Who  am  I  among  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands?" To  tell  you  the  truth,  if  the  kind 
of  letter  is  like  thousands  I  hsve  received. 
I  could  agree  with  that  philosophy.  How- 
ever, the  greater  proportion  of  the  letters  I 
have  received  In  public  office  have  been 
genuinely  helpful  and  influenced  my  course 
of  action  perhaps  more  than  any  of  the 
writers  suspected.  To  the  politician  the 
voice  of  the  people  should  be  the  voice  of 
Ood.  except  when  he  thinks  solely  in  the 
terms  of  the  next  election.  The  good  poU- 
tlcisn  graduates  to  statesmanship  when  he 
l>eglns  thinking  in  terms  of  the  next  genera- 
tion. 

Believe  me.  Members  of  Congress  should 
hear  from  you  pillars  of  strength  In  their 
own  community.  They  are  anxious  to  do  so, 
if  they  are  worthy  of  the  seats,  and  let  me 
say  to  you  the  unworthy  Is  the  exception 
rather  than  the  rtile.  Of  course,  any  opin- 
ion you  send  should  t>e  worthy  of  the  name, 
a  product  of  study  baaed  upon  experience 
and  Information.  It  should  not  t>e  tossed 
off  In  anger,  indignation,  or  contempt,  nor 
should  it  be  forged  in  self-interest  or  bias. 

In  other  words.  I  would  csutlon  you  to 
deal  with  Congress  as  you  would  deal  with 
your  business  associates.  Congress  Is  a  re- 
sponsive and  a  respoiulble  bcdy.  With  all 
the  solemnity  at  my  command.  I  say  that  as 
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a  elaes  businessmen  have  erred  In  pondering 
tn  whom  la  Oongreec  responsibls, 

Bometlnnee  It  Is  forgotun  thst  to  carry  hie 
share  of  the  load  each  Member  of  Congress 
moel  be  reelected.  That  means  the  fulfill- 
ment of  obligations  and  promises.  The 
politician  has  nothing  to  sell  but  bU  word 
snd  lU  performsnce.  Too  frequently  busi- 
nessmen are  not  aware  that  they  have  an 
obligation.  As  I  see  It.  business  has  an  ob- 
ligation to  do  something  to  help  the  Con- 
greesman's  constituency.  We  can  do  that  by 
Improving  our  communities  and  the  lot  of 
our  workers.  Also  we  should  engage  in  hard, 
productive  work  on  governmental  and  inter- 
national affairs  In  otir  cities  and  towns.  Be- 
fore it  Is  too  Iste  we  should  engage  In 
political  educational  programs  on  public 
Issues. 

Too  many  times  I  have  heard  businessmen 
declare  themselves  for  a  certain  measure  or 
program  because  their  favorite  columnist  or 
commentator  had  written  a  supporting  ap- 
peal to  which  they  subscribed.  Too  many 
times  I  have  heard  them  complain  that  It  is 
futile  to  combat  a  measure  or  program  be- 
cause they  cannot  win.  To  these  I  can  only 
say  that  no  one  ever  won  a  fight  without 
throwing  a  punch. 

Without  any  intention  to  lecture  or  acold 
I  ask  }'ou,  as  businessmen,  whether  you  have 
given  as  much  time  and  cflTort  to  correcting 
thlnp  thst  affect  your  businesses  as  you  have 
In  complaining  about  them?  Would  we,  by 
default,  let  our  businesses  take  their  own 
course,  as  ws  surrender  the  helm  on  ths  direc- 
tion of  domestic  and  International  Issues? 

To  return  to  Congresa,  I  wonder  hov  many 
understand  thst  it  operatss  largely  on  a  com- 
mittee basts  and  thut  when  a  committee 
boMe  e  hearing  It  Is  seeking  enllghtenmant 
for  Confrees  as  a  whole  Committeee  are 
aeareiiliit  for  f*ct'  rather  than  propaganda. 
It  they  !•*  the  uttsr,  can  we  honaetly  eav 
that  It  U  not  In  any  way  our  reapottaibllUyt 
Daaplie  prejudices,  which  are  Inherent  In  all 
■M.  no  Oongreasman  would  wittingly  vote 
tor  a  measure  that  would  stiOe  pruductlun 
and  eurtail  rmploymtnl. 

t  wondsr  how  many  of  you  reallac  that  a 
Member  of  CongreM  often  votea  agi^inBt  a 
meaaure  or  for  a  niMsure,  contrary  to  your 
position,  beeauae  he  has  not  heard  from  t)ust« 
nsasmsn  In  hla  district  or  State.  Too  fre- 
quently the  alienee  of  btialneasmen  la  as 
deafening  before  a  vote  as  their  howls  of 
anguish  after  It  has  been  cast. 

Let  me  here  interject  a  partisan  note,  I 
want  to  appeal  to  you  businessmen  to  par- 
ticipate directly  In  every  phase  of  party 
politics.  By  all  means  exercise  your  right 
to  iMllot.  I  have  known  of  districts  where 
men  regarded  as  left  of  left  were  elected  be- 
cause the  partisan  vote  of  businessmen 
dropped  off  to  an  extremely  low  level.  We 
have  a  two-party  system.  The  very  vigor  of 
our  form  of  government  depends  upon  it. 
Businessmen  ought  to  take  a  hand  in  the 
working  of  that  system.  You  ought  to  take  a 
hand  In  the  development  of  party  platforms 
and  In  the  selection  of  party  candidates. 

Participation  in  politics  is  participation  in 
government.  Btislnessmen  have  a  capacity 
for  government  as  the  war  demonstrated. 
Many  of  you  dropped  private  activities  at 
a  sacrifice  to  perform  splendidly  in  Govern- 
ment service.  No  small  part  of  our  victory 
In  war  was  due  to  your  efforu  within  the  Gov- 
ernment as  well  as  your  productive  genius. 
Unfortunately  with  the  end  of  the  uar.  too 
many  businessmen  forgot  their  obligations 
of  public  service.  We  cannot  win  the  peace 
without  more  of  that  full  measure  of  im- 
selflsh  cooperation. 

To  their  own  detriment  businessmen  hesi- 
tate to  appear  before  our  representative  of 
Congress  and  lay  their  problems  on  the  line, 
I  can  understand,  although  I  do  not  condone, 
reluctance  to  travel  to  Washington.  I  can 
only  condemn  passing  up  of  golden  oppor- 
ttmlties  to  present  the  busines!?  point  of  view 
when  committees  hold  bearings  outside  of 


Washington  In  the  home  towns  of  Industries 
most  tnterected. 

Buaineae  must  have  closer  personal  rela- 
tionships with  Congress.  It  should  engage 
in  the  right  kind  of  correspondence.  As  one 
of  you  I  say  we  must  be  sympsthetlc  and 
patient.  We  must  be  quick  to  acknowledge 
a  Job  well  done.  At  every  opportunity  we 
should  take  our  Members  of  Congress  behind 
the  scenes  of  business  and  do  a  selling  Job 
on  the  effect  of  pertinent  legislation.  We 
should  do  what  our  Congressmen  do  for  us 
on  our  visits  to  Washington,  when  they  give 
tis  a  glimpse  behind  the  scenes. 

I  want  labor  and  agriculture  to  do  the  same. 
Our  Government  is  one  of  checks  and  bal- 
ances between  the  executive,  legislative,  and 
Judicial  branches.  It  Is  the  best  government 
In  the  world.  Our  economy  is  one  of  our 
checks  and  balances  between  business,  labor, 
and  agriculture.  And  It  Is  the  best  economy 
In  the  world.    Let  us  keep  it  so. 


Socialized  Medicine  and  Dentistry 

EXTENSION  OF  REMAFIKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  W.  VURSELL 

or  iixiNois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  7,  1948 

Mr.  VURSELL.  Mr,  Speaker,  during 
the  past  number  of  ycurs  those  directing 
the  course  of  our  Ooveinnicnt  have 
adopted  many  SocUUi>l  pollolM  and  have 
taken  this  ccuntiy  much  further  towari 
a  Boclallai  lot  m  of  government  than  mott 
paoplo  roalUe.  Thu  trend  hu  baen  defl- 
nltely  In  Uiat  direction.  Many  worn- 
out  pollolei  of  Buropoan  aoclalUm  that 
hava  failed  mUerubly  have  been  copied 
btrt  by  thoae  high  Ui  government.  It 
mUNt  bo  the  policy  of  thla  OovCrnmcnt 
in  the  Immediate  future  tc  change  the 
trend  away  from  soclallsllc  pollrics,  be- 
eauae aoclallsm  is  only  a  modified  form, 
the  twilight  gone,  or  the  vestibule  lead- 
ing Into  a  Communist  or  totaUtariai. 
•Ute. 

For  many  years  bills  have  been  intro- 
duced in  Congress  that  if  enacted  would 
finally  fasten  socialized  medicine  and 
dentistry  upon  the  American  public. 
The  Wagner-Murray-Dingell  bill  having 
received  the  most  study,  consideration, 
and  publicity  is  a  long  step  in  that  direc- 
tion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  they  offer  these  socialis- 
tic schemes  notwithstanding  that  our 
voluntary  system  of  medical  care  has 
given  to  the  American  people  the  best 
medical  treatments  and  the  greatest 
safeguard  against  the  spread  of  disease 
in  the  history  of  the  world.  Due  to  the 
progress  made  In  medical  science,  treat- 
ment and  medical  care  of  the  people  of 
the  United  States,  the  average  life  span 
of  our  people  has  been  Increased  In  the 
past  40  years  from  4S  to  66  years  of  age. 
A  more  adequate  hospital  service  has 
continued  to  develop  throughout  the 
Nation.  In  fact,  through  the  develop- 
ment of  medical  science  and  surgery 
under  our  present  system  as  reflected  In 
the  past  world  war,  almost  countless 
thousands  of  wounded  American  sol- 
diers who  would  have  died  of  such 
wounds  during  the  First  World  War  are 
living  today  and  are  sustaining  them- 
selves :n  American  industry  and  the  pro- 


feaeloni.  Never  before  In  our  hUtory 
have  the  American  people  from  the  poor 
to  the  rich  had  medical  and  hoepital  care 
brought  to  them  in  auch  great  numbers 
aa  at  the  present  time. 

If  those  misguided  people  in  our  gov- 
ernment who  advocate  health  insurance 
and  Federal  Oovemment  control  are 
successful  in  persuading  the  Nation  to 
embark  on  the  first  steps  of  socialized 
medicine,  socialized  dentistry  will  follow 
in  its  wake.  No  step  could  i>e  taken  in 
this  field  which  would  strike  a  more 
effective  and  dangerous  blow  against  the 
future  health  of  the  people  of  this  Na- 
tion. We  would  rapidly  begin  to  lose  the 
great  gains  we  have  made  in  medical  re- 
search and  surgery.  The  expense  would 
be  enormous  and  the  liberty  of  our  people 
to  choose  their  doctors  and  dentists 
would  be  infringed  upon,  and  to  a  large 
extent  abolished  in  the  future.  Further 
progress  in  medical  and  dental  care 
would  be  impeded  to  the  detriment  of  all 
the  people  of  the  Nation. 

The  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Health  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare  in  considering 
leelslation  I  have  referred  to.  In  May 
1947  called  upon  the  Brookings  Institu- 
tion a  nonpolitlcal  institution  of  the 
highest  standing  to  make  a  study  of  bills 
Introduced  before  the  Congress  and 
aaked  them  to  make  a  import  to  this 
Senate  Owamlttee  as  early  as  available 
In  1848. 

Dr«,  Lewis  Merlam  and  George  W. 
Bachman  headed  the  staff  making  the 
^tud>.  Dr.  Bachman  haa  had  a  very 
wide  experience  lu  medical  reeearrh  and 
public  health,  both  in  thli  country  nnd 
abroad,  He  has  served  on  thr  farulilpji 
of  John,^  Hopkins  end  Columbia  and  Is 
regarded  elong  with  Dr,  Merlam  as  out- 
standing in  the  mrdlral  profesalon  In  tWs 
country  and  the  world. 

In  signing  the  report  H.  O.  Moulton. 
president,  the  Brookings  Institution. 
says: 

It  Is  our  hope  that  the  study  may  prove  of 
genuine  service  to  your  committee. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  herewith  submit  brief 
excerpts  from  the  study  made  and  rec- 
ommendations of  the  Brookings  Institu- 
tion, as  follows: 

EXCEBFTS  Pbom  Bbookincs  Repoit 
It  is  apparent  that  the  United  States  im- 
der  its  volunUry  system  of  medical  care  has 
made  greater  progress  in  the  application  of 
medical  and  sanlUry  science  than  any  other 
country.  This  progress  Is  now  reflected  In 
low  mortality  and  morbidity  rates  of  infecti- 
ous diseases  and  in  Increased  life  expectancy. 
There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  these 
trends  will  continue  unabated  under  our 
present  system  of  medical  care. 

The  United  States  has  some  individuals 
and  families  not  possessed  of  the  resources  to 
enable  them  to  pay  for  adequate  medical 
care.  In  the  future,  as  in  the  past,  provision 
must  be  made  for  them  through  public  funds 
or  philanthropy.  The  evidence  suggesU  that 
many  of  them  are  elderly,  impaired,  or  under- 
e"':  'owed  or  are  widows  or  deserted  women  or 
their  dependents.  It  is  doubtful  if  they  could 
be  effectively  covered  by  compulsory  Insur- 
ance because  they  would  lack  the  means  to 
attain  and  maintain  an  Insured  status.  The 
large  majority  of  American  famUies  have  the 
resources  to  pay  for  adequate  medical  care  If 
they  elect  to  give  it  a  high  priority  among  the  • 
several  objects  of  expenditure.  The  Issue  Is 
not  whether  they  can  afford  medical  care  but 
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tbcy  ibould  be  compelled  by  law  to 

risk*  and  to  gUe  payment  for  med- 

a  top  ptiorlty.    The  major  aliema- 

paopto  wltb  ablUty  to  pay  U  to  leave 

free  to  determine  for  themaelves  what 

care  they  deaire  and  whether  they 

tlMlr  risks  through  Toluntary  ar- 

ita. 

,    health    Insurance   would   ne- 

a  high  degree  of  goremmenul 
and  control  over  the  personnel 
anclae  engaged  in  providing  med- 
This  Held  of  regulation  and  con- 
rould  be  far  more  dllBcult  than  any 
large  field  prertoualy  entered  by  the 
t.  and  past  experience  with  gov- 

regulations    and    control    In    the 

States  causes  doubt  as  to  whether  It 
_^._  Initiative  and  development, 
ptoblem  of  eliminating  politics  from 
nent  administration  u  eitremely  dlf- 
It  does  not  seem  probable  that  polU 
<  ould  ba  allmtnatad  from  medical  care 
under  a  gorcmmantal  system. 
.__l»ory    Instirance    would    Inject    the 
efiiment   into   the   relationship  between 
and  patient.    A  real  danger  ei- 
hat  Government  actions  would  impair 
relationship  and  hence  the  quality  of 
.  care. 

administration  of  compulsory  Insur- 
would  require  thousands  of  Oovemment 
IS  for  accounting,  sudlting.  and  In- 
lon.  and   investigation. 
coat  of  medical  care  presumably  would 
because  of    (a)    administrative  ex- 
(b)  the  tendency  of  Insured  persons 
unnecessary  and  often  unreasonable 
_j  upon  the  medical-care  services;  and 
he  tendency  of  some  practitioners  and 
las  to  take  advantage  of  the  system  for 
own  financial  advantage, 
adoption   of    compulsory     Insurance 
not  Immediately  make  available  ade- 
servlce  for  all.  because  there  are  not  at 
nt  the  facilities  nor  a  sufficient  number 
trained  and  experienced  physicians,  den- 
and  nurses  to  meet  the  demand  which 
result  from  compulsory  Insurance. 

^ for   compulsory    Insurance   pro- 

for  payment  of  practitioners  under  one 

I  of  three  methods:   (a)   Fee  for  service. 

>er  capita,  or  (c)  salary.    Use  of  the  fee- 

Tvice   device   represents   the   minimum 

of   socialization,    but    It    Is   admlnU- 

dlfflcult       Administrative    dUBcul- 

would   probably  result   In  the  adoption 

per  capita  system  which  represents  a 

degree  of  socialization  or  even  In  the 

system   which   represents   practically 

te  socialisation.     It  seems  questlon- 

. 'whether  a  country  which  once  embarks 

c  ampalWry  insurance  can  turn  back  but 

■tq>t   to   remedy   defects   by   more 

Oovernment    control    and   admln- 
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high  >r 
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on 
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com  tlete 
krtnltlon 

accostMKiroA'noMs 

94r  the  present.  In  our  judgment.  t*-3  Na 
Oovernment  would  be  wise  to  leave 
to  ibe  tndlTldtial  SUtes  the  question  of 
whe  :her  comptilaory  health  Insurance  Is  to 
be  sdopted  or  whether  the  provision  of  pro 
fees  onal  services  U  to  be  left  In  the  realm  of 
free  enterprise.  It  seems  highly  probable 
that  In  many  communities  the  Intelligent 
coof  eratlon  of  consumers  and  practitioners 
will  develop  satisfactory  arrangements  that 
rem  iln  subject  to  their  own  control  without 
National  Oovemment  administration 

Piom  the  standpoint  of  public  relations, 
(ovirnments  might  be  well  advised  to  leave 
adu  t  educational  campaigns  for  the  con- 
trot]  •»<>  prevention  of  disease  to  the  Na- 
il. State,  and  local  voluntary  organize- 
tlonk  which  have  been  able  to  enlist  the 
actl  re  cooperation  of  leading  laymen  In  most 
sect  ons  of  the  country 

rte  yeara  since  1933  hare  wltneesed— 
A  great  growth  in  voltintary  Instirance 
foe    hospltallzatloa    and    for 


2.  A  growing  wllllngnese  on  the  part  of 
practitknera  to  cooperate  In  the  develop- 
ment of  prepayment  plana  and  other  devices 
to  enable  patients  who  so  daalre  to  regularize 
their  pajrments  for  medical  care. 

3.  A  profound  change  In  the  amount  and 
distribution  of  the  earnings  of  the  American 
people.  ThU  change  greatly  reduces  the 
number  who  cannot  afford  adequate  medical 
care  If  th»y  desire  to  purchase  it 

The  experience  of  the  United  SUtes  since 
1933  seems  to  have  demonstrated  the  wis- 
dom of  these  recommendations  of  the  major- 
ity of  the  members  of  the  committee  on  the 
costs  of  medical  care  It  would  seem  unwise 
at  this  time  to  substitute  for  these  develop- 
ments a  system  of  compulsory  health  Insur- 
ance by  national  law  which  would  have  the 
unfortunate  tendency  to  freeze  policies  and 
eventually  retard  medical  progress. 

HOW   n    HAS  WULXO  IM   OTHZa  COUNTXIIS 

Mr.  Speaker.  New  Zealand  reported 
some  years  after  the  inauguration  of  \is 
system  a  great  lncrea.se  in  the  annual 
cost  of  its  medical-care  program.  While 
many  of  the  doctors  were  still  In  the 
armed  forces,  payments  to  those  who 
were  at  home  for  services  rendered  had 
surpas.sed  by  50  percent  the  $5,000,000 
annual  Government  appropriation.  The 
Increased  cost  was  not  due  entirely  to  an 
increase  in  fees  collected  by  the  physi- 
cians, but  to  a  number  of  abuses  includ- 
ing overconsultation  and  the  speedy 
examination  of  patients,  some  at  rates  of 
12  an  hour. 

In  Germany  It  was  a  common  abuse  for 
a  workman  unhappy  at  his  job  to  declare 
himself  ill  and  apply  to  the  doctor  for 
treatment.    Any  doctor  who  was  meticu- 
lously honest  and  refused  the  man  the 
benefit  .soon  became  unpopular  and  lost 
his  practice.     Another  abuse  which  was 
found  difficult  to  control  was  the  refusal 
on  the  part  of  the  patient  to  go  back  to 
work  when  the  physician  was  ready  to 
discharge   him.     On   one   occasion   the 
Government  required  all  who  were  on 
sick  leave  to  appear  before  a  physician 
other  than  their  own  for  examination. 
About  one-fourth  returned  to  work  im- 
mediately without  being  examined.    In- 
dustrial strikes,  it  is  reported,  helped  to 
fill  the  consulting  rooms  of  sickness  In- 
surance doctors.     Thus  sickness  insur- 
ance often  becomes  a  refuge  in  economic 
difficulty  more  than  a  means  of  medical 
care.    This  material  on  Germany  I  am 
taking  from  a  study  made  by  Sir  Arthur 
Newsholme.     Health    Commissioner    of 
England.    He  made  the  study  in  1930  at 
the  request  of  an  American  foundation. 
Under  health   Insurance  absenteeism 
because  of  sickness  doubled  in  Iwth  Ger- 
many and  England,  and  in  both  countries 
is  almost  twice  as  high  at  the  present  as 
In  America.    Experienced  German  doc- 
tors report  that  two-thirds  of  the  appli- 
cations for  treatment  are  unnecessary. 
The  allowance  to  the  physicians  for  their 
services  is  so  small  that  the  only  oppor- 
tunity they  have  of  making  a  living  is  by 
mass  treatment  and  in  this  way  many 
deep-seated  diseases  are  overlooked.  One 
doctor  reports: 

Apart  from  the  excessive  clerical  work,  there 
Is  "eternal  writing."  most  of  It  unnecessary. 

Dr.  Howard  H.  Ochsner.  Chicago  Medi- 
cal Society,  in  testif jing  before  the  Sen- 
ate Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
May  1946.  told  of  experiences  he  had  in 
practicing  medicine  in  Germany  in  1896. 
A  prominent  German  surgeon  with  whom 


he  collaborated  confided  In  him  that 
after  he  had  worked  in  the  public  clinics 
from  9  a.  m.  to  2.30  p.  m.  he  was  "going 
home  to  my  private  practice  in  order  to 
supplement  my  meager  income  from  the 
clinic  with  a  little  private  practice  In- 
come so  that  I  can  support  my  wrlfe  and 
baby  decently.  I  have  to  waste  one- 
fourth  of  my  time  ferreting  out  malin- 
gerers." In  approximately  the  same 
time.  9  a.  m.  to  2  p.  m.  with  a  half  hour 
for  lunch,  his  assistant  with  the  aid  of 
a  Ford  car  made  23  calls,  averaging  a 
little  less  than  12  minutes  per  call.  One 
can  imagine  how  much  medical  service 
was  rendered. 

Mr.  Speaker,  here  In  the  United  States, 
the   medical    profession   is   cooperating 
with  the  public  in  providing  a  program 
of  sickness  insurance  superior  to  that 
provided  by  any  government.    Generally 
speaking,   it   is   a   voluntary   prepaying 
medical-care  program.    There  are  many 
variations  of  the  general  idea.    In  most 
instances  the  plans  are  devised  by  groups 
of  physicians  and  citizens,  controlled  by 
a  common   board  elected   by  the  sub- 
scribers under   which  each   person   for 
himself  or  his  famiy  makes  a  stated  an- 
nual contribution  in  return  for  which 
he  will  receive  certain  medical  benefits. 
The  first  of  these  plans  to  be  organized 
and  sold  throughout  the  United  Slates 
was  a  hospitalization  plan.    Now  there 
are  similar  medical-care  plans,  and  in 
many  instances  the  two  are  combined. 
Other   groups   that   may   Inaugurate   a 
system  of  this  kind  are  cooperatives.  In- 
dustrial workers,  and  Government  em- 
ployees.    All  of   these  are  likely  to  be 
non-profit,    but    the    commercial    com- 
panies  are   not  overlooking  an   oppor- 
tunity and  are  providing  a  similar  service 
in  a  way  that  they  can  make  a  profit. 

The  plans  providing  medical  care  alone 
are  increasing  rapidly.  In  1942  there 
were  18  plans  with  an  enrollment  of 
700.000.  In  1947  there  were  72  plans 
with  an  enrollment  of  7.264.462.  The 
figures  for  1948  are  not  readily  available, 
but  the  plans  are  growing  very  rapidly. 
It  is  estimated  that  more  than  30.000.000 
people  at  the  present  time  are  insured 
in  some  one  of  the  voluntary  plans. 

Mr.  Speaker,  lack  of  time  confines  me 
to  only  a  few  reasons  why  socialized 
medicine  that  has  helped  to  wreck  other 
countries  should  not  be  seriously  con- 
sidered in  free  America. 


Honoiaia  Law-Abidiof  City 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOSEPH  R.  FARRINGTON 

DCt-CCATK   ntOM    HAWAH 

IN  THB  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  June  7,  1948 

Mr.  FARRINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  present  herewith  an  analysis 
of  crime  rates  in  Honolulu,  prepared  by 
the  Hawaiian  Economic  Foundation,  as 
follows: 

A  study  Of  crime  statistics  for  Honolulu 
and  mainland  cities  reveal  these  facts: 

1.  Honolulu  Is  comparatively  a  law-abiding 
community,  which  can  be  proud  of  its  rec- 
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ord — a  record  at  which  Pacific  coast  cltlea 
should  look  with  envy. 

2.  At  the  same  time,  there  has  been  a  tend- 
ency for  crime  to  Increase  In  some  respects, 
since  the  lifting  of  military  government. 

3.  This  necessarily  calls  forth  the  most 
vigorous  and  well-considered  remedial  meas- 
ures by  law-enforcement  and  community 
agencies,  because  the  very  nature  of  our  out- 
door life  here  makes  crime  far  more  disturb- 
ing than  In  most  mainland  areas. 

These  were  the  main  points  made  today  In 
a  burvcy  issued  by  the  Hawaiian  Economic 
Foundation.  Coounentlng  on  the  study, 
Claude  A.  Jagger,  president  of  the  founda- 
tion, said: 

"In  connection  with  renewed  Interest  in 
crime  prevention  in  Honolulu,  the  founda- 
tion was  requested  to  compare  available  sta- 
tistics. Eo  that  we  may  Judge  the  magnitude 
of  our  problem.  Preliminarily,  we  have  col- 
lected statistics  for  Honolulu,  Seattle,  Port- 
land, Oakland,  San  Francisco,  and  Los  An- 
geles. 

"These  statistics  are  encouraging.  We  can 
tell  visitors  and  prospective  visitors  that 
Honolulu's  record  as  a  friendly,  law-abiding 
city  Is  probably  far  better  than  the  record  of 
their  own  city,  and  that  compared  with  pre- 
war years  Honolulu  is  even  more  friendly 
and  law  abiding  than  It  used  to  be. 

"At  the  same  time,"  he  continued,  "this 
Is  nothing  to  be  complacent  about.  Hono- 
lulu has  been  through  a  period  of  full  em- 
ployment. There  Is  leas  crime  in  such 
periods  The  Terrltcwlal  employment  service 
leporu  a  decrease  In  Job  opportunities.  We 
hope  this  will  be  temporary,  but  cannot  bank 
on  it. 

"Furthermore,  with  our  f<MTn  of  out-door 
living,  with  our  Inability  to  close  ofl  and 
lock  lanalB.  for  Instance,  any  volume  of  crime, 
even  cloae  to  what  some  mainland  cities  ex- 
perience, would  be  Intolerable  here. 

"Crime  prevention  Is  a  long-range  project. 
It  begins  with  avoidance  of  Juvenile  delin- 
quency. It  Is  encouraging  that  parent- 
teacher  and  other  community  groups  are  In- 
creasingly active  In  this  held,  and  that 
studies  of  the  over-aU  problem  are  progress- 
ing, by  the  chamber  of  commerce,  the  bar 
asscclatlon,  the  governor's  conference  on 
youth,  and  others." 

The  record  of  major  offenses  In  all  cate- 
gories known  to  the  police  increased  slightly 
In  Honolulu  In  1947.  to  1.319  per  100,000 
population,  from  1.253  In  1946.  Comparl- 
Bons  with  war  years  are  not  meaningful,  be- 
cause the  situation  was  abnormal  In  several 
respecU.  Nevertheless,  the  1947  figure  of 
1,319  Ifl  well  under  any  of  the  five  prewar 


years,  when  the  highest  was  at  1,727  In  1939. 

There  are  many  reasons  why  Hawaii  has 
kept  and  should  keep  its  crime  rate  lower 
than  on  the  mainland.  Jagger  said.  Principal 
reason  Is  the  ocean  barrier.  Criminals  can- 
not have  the  mobility  they  have  on  the 
mainland. 

The  Hawaiian  Economic  Foundation  ana- 
lyzed statistics  dealing  with  major  crimes  as 
outlined  by  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investiga- 
tion. These  are  murder,  rape,  manslaughter, 
robbery,  assault,  burglary,  larceny,  and  auto 
theft.  Offenses  such  as  forgery,  disorderly 
conduct,  vagrancy,  and  gambling  were  not 
Included  In  this  study. 

The  numt)er  of  criminal  offenses  knovra  to 
police  in  Honolulu  Is  compared  here  with  the 
national  average  and  the  average  for  cities 
with  populations  over  250,000  as  reported  by 
the  FBI.  The  population  of  the  city  and 
county  of  Honolulu  Is  360,274. 

Criminal  offenses  known 

Rate  per 

100.000 

population 

National    average _.  1,687.92 

Cities  over  250,000 —  1,854.67 

Honolulu 1, 318.  60 

The  1947  crime  rate  In  the  city  and  county 
of  Honolulu  Is  compared  here  with  the  five 
West  coast  cities. 

Offenses  knovm  to  police 

Rate  per 

100.000 

population 

HonoliUu 1,318.60 

SeatUe 2,  434.  7 

POTtland 2,  516.  7 

Oakland 2,  522.  9 

San  Francisco 2,673.8 

Los  Angeles... 2,792.6 

The  only  category  of  major  crime  in  which 
Honolulu  exceeded  the  national  average  In 
1947  was  burglary,  although  In  that  category. 
It  was  better  than  any  of  the  Ave  coast  cities 
except  San  Francisco.     The  figures  lollow: 

Offenses  known  to  police 

Rate  per 

100.000 

population 

Honolulu.. 402.7 

National  average 389.  8 

Cities  over  250,000.— - 460.6 

Seattle 662. 0 

Portland 710. 0 

Oakland 660.0 

San  Francisco 360.0 

Los  Angeles — 8C9.0 

Bates  for  certain  other  categories  follow: 


as  curfew  and   blackouts,  prevailed  in  the 
war  years. 


Honolulu 

Naiioualavenigp.. 
Cltk-s  over  26U.000. 

8«»ttk' 

Portland. 

Oakland 

8an  Franeino 

Los  An«eies 


Murder 


4.4 

6.1 
7.1 
4.0 
Z7 
&1 
7.8 
6.3 


Rape 


4.7 
12.  fl 
10.0 

8.7 
14.0 
X.4 
30.0 

;4. 1 


Robbery 


17.6 
59.6 

M.7 

lat.o 

8B.0 
133.3 
182.0 
1M.3 


Assault 


2S.& 
72.2 
8.^8 
17.0 
M.0 

13a  1 

7«.0 
117.9 


Aato 
theft 


si.g 

182.1 
1»7. 1 
366.0 
2M.0 
276.0 
380.0 
'M7.0 


Larmiy 


7«7.5 

gni.2 

1,007.1 
1,254.0 
1.341.0 
1,»1.0 
1,638.0 
1.488.0 


It  Win  be  noted  that  In  all  of  the  fore- 
going six  groups.  Honolulu  had  a  better  rate 
than  the  national  average,  and  better  than 
the  average  for  all  large  cities.  In  1947.  In 
murder  alone,  Portland  an*  Seattle  alone 
made  a  better  showing.  In  assault.  Seattle 
alone  had  a  better  record  than  Honolulu. 

Comparable  statistics  on  Juvenile  delin- 
quency have  thus  far  been  unavailable  be- 
cause of  different  methods  of  keeping  rec- 
ordto  in  different  clUea.  It  Is  notable,  how- 
ever, that  Honolulu  records  for  Juveniles 
charged  with  major  crimes  showed  Improve- 
ment m  1947,  compared  with  1946.  The 
record,  furthermore,  was  better  than  in  some 
prewar   years. 


Juveniles    charged    for    major 
Honolulu,  per   100,000  population 
of  the  past  11  years,  fcdlow: 

1947  .,      -                            -                  - 

crimes    in 
.  for  each 

...    368.1 

1946 

298.6 

1945  . 

260.6 

1944.. 

209.6 

1943  ■ 

...    193.0 

1942. 

183.6 

1941.. 

...    238.6 

1940 

830.9 

1939.. 

298.8 

1938 

362.8 

1937-. 

...    298.0 

In  connection  with  the  foregoing.  It  should 
be  remembered  that  unusual  factors,  such 


Recognition  of  Rights  of  Filipino  Veterans 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  E.  HESS 

OF  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  7.  1948 

Mr.  HESS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarlcs  in  the  Record.  I 
include  the  following  editorials  from  the 
Manila  Times: 

jFrom  the  Manila  (Philippine  Islands)  Times 
of  May  24,  1948 1 

LTTTLl  XIMI  LIFT 

Something  less  than  a  month  remains  of 
the  current  session  of  the  United  States  Con- 
gress. That  much  time  is  left  to  secure  con- 
gressional approval  of  the  Rogers  bill  pro- 
viding for  long-delayed  recognition  of  the 
rights  of  the  Filipino  veterans  of  the  Great 
War. 

It  Is  heartening  to  note  that  two  mem- 
bers of  t^eihlll£plneCongress  now  In  Wasi 
ington  on  a  nilBsIoino~Bec««.jjMsage  oMhis 
bill  are  confident  that  they  wUT'get'l^ults. 

And  It  Is  certainly  encouraging  to  note 
that,  by  all  rep>orts,  this  Is  one  piece  of  legis- 
lation, involving  appropriation  of  American 
funds  for  spending  abroad,  that  has  no  ele- 
ments of  controversy. 

Not,  of  course,  that  It  should  have.  The 
Filipino  veteran  has  no  trade  to  offer,  no 
deal  to  make.  He  is  in  a  bad  way  because 
he  fought  for  the  United  States.  When  he 
was  called  on  to  fight,  he  asked  no  questions. 
And  if  It  Is  said  that  he  fought  for  his  own 
land  as  well,  the  answer  is  that  becatise  he 
fought  and  suffered,  a  great  many  American 
boys  are  now  alive  who  might  otherwise  have 
died. 

We  repeat,  when  he  was  called  he  asked 
no  questions.  Now  that  the  appeal  is  made 
In  his  behalf,  he  offers  no  trade.  He  does 
not  say,  "Help  me,  or  I  will  go  Communist." 
In  fact,  he  says  nothing. 

But  loyal  men  speak  for  him,  In  a  languag* 
which  every  American  wiU  understand. 

It  Is  well  that  he  has  spokesmen  like  Rep- 
resentatives Clnco  and  Magsaysay.  It  is  well 
that  they  have  an  audience  that  wiU  listen 
to  an  honest,  factual  statement  of  the  case. 

it  will  be  well  If  in  the  few -remaining  day* 
left  to  it,  the  Congress  of  the  United  State* 
will  so  act  as  to  vindicate,  among  FUiplnos 
and  Americans,  the  faith  in  the  Innate  Jus- 
tice of  the  American  people  which  reigns 
here. 

(Frpm     the     Manila     (Philippine     Islands) 
Times  of  May  39,  1948] 

MX.  O'lTEAL  SPEAKS 

It  Is  as  well  for  the  prospects  of  the  Rogsis 
bill  that  Ambassador  O'Neal  was  on  the  spot 
to  give  the  congressional  committee  which 
considers  it  a  true  picture  of  the  sitiiation 
here. 

Mr.  O'Neal  gave  the  gentlemen  of  the  com- 
mittee the  works.  He  pulled  no  punches. 
He  told  them  exactly  what  the  Filipino  vet- 
eran, called  and  luiquestioningly  marching 
into  a  hopeless  fight  on  orders  from  American 
officers,  who  had  their  orders  from  sphere 
of  high  policy,  faces  today,  when  the  war  had 
been  won  and  when  this  veteran  finds  him- 
self stranded  as  wreckage  after  a  tidal  wave 
sweeps  over  the  land. 

Mr.  O'Neal  emphasized  what.  It  appears, 
has  never  been  emphasized  before  in  the  tight 
quarters  In  the  United  States — the  destruc- 
tion this  war  left  behind  it  in  the  Pbilippiaes. 
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■  offered,  that  cannot  show  an  Inrtnltesl- 

flactlon  of  the  contribution  whuh  the 

vetersn  made  to  the  American  cause 

Uet  war. 
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yiUplao  veteran  rested  bla  ease  on  the 

•  of  hu  service 

that  Mr.  OHeal  has  presented  that 
be  r«at  la  up  to  the  innate  American 
of  justice 

awakening  that  aomewhat  dormant 
of  ]uatlee,  Mr  O'Neal  U  to  be  thanked. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  DANIEL  A.  REED 

or  Mtw  roBK 
THE  HOU81  OF  REPRtSENTATlVlS 

Tuesday.  June  I.  I94t 


Mil  REED  of  New  York,  Mr.  Speaker. 
then.  i.H  an  old  saying  that  "murdrr  will 
out  •  ThU  applies  to  ERP  which,  when 
the  act!«  are  dlacloaed.  and  the  greedy 
perfily  behind  It.  there  will  be  a  tidal 
wave  of  resentment  against  those  who 
hav«  promoted  this  International  fraud. 
Ixainlned  from  every  point  of  view  It  U 
anyt  ling  but  a  relief  measure.  Day  by 
day  more  and  more  la  being  l«*rBM 
aboit  this  raid  on  the  United  SUtM 
Trei  .sury.  and  In  due  time  those  who  have 
■o  si  ;lUfuily  planned  to  profit  by  export- 
ing foods  to  foreign  nations  to  be  paid 
for  I  y  our  taxpayers  will  come  to  light. 

Ui  ider  leave  to  extend.  I  am  Inserting 
an  irllcle  by  PranJc  C.  Waldrop  which 
app«ared  In  the  Washington  Times- 
Herald  of  June  5.  1948: 

TOU  CAK   HAV«  rt 

(By  Frank  C  Waldrop) 
Tt  »  dlzaieat  and  moat  mysterioua  tale  now 
elrc«  latlng  in  Washington  Is  the  story  that 
Id  to  the  Houae  Appropriations  Com- 
et^ by   Paul  O    Hoffman  and  his  merry 
of    the    "Buropean    Cooperation    Com- 
lon."    in    the    hearings    on    how    much 
is  to  be  dumped  Into  international 
itlca  thia  coming  fiscal  year, 
e  115.000.000  deal  to  subaldlae  the  New 
Herald  Tribune.  Times,  and  other  book 
'  negaslne  aerrants  of  the  BCA  program  la 
lone  small  Item  In  a  clrcua  that  surpaaaei 
ing  Waahlngton  has  ever  seen  l)efor«. 
even  the  WPA  In  the  balmiest  days  of 
Hopklna'  boondogglea  can  match  thla 
And  If  the  American  taxpayers  are  not 
m  ao  numb  and  dlaguated  that  they  Juat 
feel  any  more  the  conaaqumeea  at  the 
In  November  will  be  nullMaMn. 
•verybody  knows,  the  btggcat  propagan- 
apon  m  thU  «CA  sell  has  been  the  apec- 
starratlon.     Whenever  anybody  rateM 
queatlon   of  how   much    United   States 
•y  ahould  be  spent  In  European  polities, 
atandard  bualneaa  to  picture  skeletons 
rblUned   skulls   and   make   borrUytng 
atMM  at  atarved  bablee.  to  cruah 
I  «ottbu. 
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This  Is  to  notify  anybody  locking  for  de- 
tailed proofs  and  evidence  in  that  regard  to 
steer  clear  of  the  hearlnRs  stove-mentioned, 
though  ordlnarUy  such  would  be  the  place  to 

look 

Approprtotlona  heartnga  are  auppoaad  to  b« 
tiM  oeeaston  for  juatifying  requeat*  foe 
money.  Btit  theae  hearinga  are  likely  to 
make  any  senstble-mlnded  Uxpayer  bowl 
with  anguish  and  fury  that  aomeb<xly  baa 
been  doing  a  job  on  him  with  a  dull  knife 

Par  iMUnffT  have  a  look  at  facta  of  prewar 
protfwtloa  and  llMfl  forecasu  (aa  of  May), 
aa  to  ••{•cted  and  slgnlflcant  Items  In  tb« 
17  EHF  bMMflclary  countries. 

The  happy  17.  for  the  record,  are  Auatrla, 
Belgium.  Luxemburg.  Denmark.  France. 
Greece.  Iceland.  Ireland.  Italy.  Netherlands, 
Norway.  Portugal,  Sweden,  Bwltterland.  Tur- 
key, United  Kingdom,  and  western  Germany. 
Before  the  war  theae  17  KRP  countrlea  pro- 
due«d  aOJOO.OOU  metric  tons  of  potatoea. 

The  May  forecast  for  1948  Is  that  this  year'a 
harvest  will  be  OS.ftOO.OOO  metric  tons 

Thafs  more  than  prewar.  But  thafe  not 
the  whole  story 

Chairman  John  Tasks  of  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  hss  lifted  the  Ud  a  little 
further  to  show  that— 

1.  The  Soclallat  Government  In  Britain 
•tUl  rations  potatoes,  even  while  It  baa  so 
many  in  storage  that  they  are  rotting,  and 
also  continues  to  lmix>rt  potatoea  from  Den- 
maric 

a  Yet  when  the  Danish  potatoea  amva 
Britain  turns  around  and  exports  them  to 
Germany.  If  anybody  can  make  Mnse  out  of 
that  kind  of  "planned  economy,"  please  do 
so.  More  pt)tatoea  than  prewar.  Potatoea  ra- 
tioned. Potatoes  hoarded  and  rotting.  Po- 
tatoaa  Imported  Then  the  importa  exported 
back  next  door  to  the  nation  from  which 
they  had  been  bought 

That's  just  a  sample.  Have  another,  on 
wheat  Before  the  war  the  ERP  area  pro- 
duced 34  O&O.OOO  metric  tons  of  bread  grains. 
The  1948  yield  will  be,  on  the  basu  of  May 
forecaata.  SSJae.OOO  metric  tons.  That's 
really  a  very  small  cut  below  normal 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  some  countries  will 
have  a  better  wheat  poaltlon  thla  year  than 
we  wUl. 

Prance,  to  be  exact,  will  have  about  7 
buahela  of  wheat  per  person  aa  agalnat  about 
4  bushels  per  head  In  the  United  States  of 
America  for  domestic  consumption  Even 
Italy,  suppoaed  to  be  starving  at  death's  door, 
figures  a  4.9-bushel  per  capita  crop  thU  year, 
better  than  ours.  And  Britain  baa  a  better 
than  prewar  proapect. 

Anywhere  you  look,  the  picture  Is  so  fan- 
tastic that  the  ordinary  beholder  feela  like 
the  farmer  who  aaw  his  first  giraffe  and  aald 
there  ain't  no  such  animal.  But  look  again 
and  It  U  stUl  there. 

Take  the  case  of  fertiliser.  Don't  Joke. 
It's  a  serious  matter. 

The  American  farm  land  U  being  mined 
theae  days  at  a  terrlfllc  rau.  Our  farms  are 
being  pushed  beyond  their  natural  limits  In 
the  political  attempt  to  ralae  living  stand- 
ards around  the  world  up  and  beyond  natural 
levels. 

Artificial  fertilizers  are  ab«>lutely  eaaentlal 
to  bring  In  the  yields  and  protect  the  basic 
aaacU  of  soil.  Tet  here's  what  the  record  on 
BOA  hearings  revaala: 

1.  The  ERP  ar«a  !•  getting  more  fertllUcr 
than  It  did  before  the  war. 

a.  The  United  States  Is  furnishing  so  much 
of  it  that  the  need  of  American  farmers 
In  1948  wUl  fall  abort  by  20  percent,  one 
pound  out  of  every  five.  The  testimony  of 
the  wltneeaea  U  flat,  unmlaUkable.  and  plain, 
thua: 

"Question.  Will  that  t>e  sufBclent  for  bla 
(the  United  Statea  farmer)    requiremenU?  ' 
"Answer.  No.  sir." 

PUp  the  pages  a  Uttl*  further  untU  the 
very  fascinating  subject  ot  loM  li  betaf  4I»- 
ctMaed.  TbU  matters,  baeaoae  the  Onltad 
Btatee  la  pumping  doUan  Into  Europe  on  ttoe 


theory  that  we  have  to  glv*  the  Kuropeana 
the  money  to  buy  our  gooda. 

Tou  would  think  that  In  all  common  aenae. 
rule  1  of  the  ECA  would  tM  "you  get  nothing 
from  tu  untU  we  see  what  you've  got." 
That's  what  any  ordinary  prudent  principle 
of  backing  somebody  else  with  your  gooda 
and  money  would  require. 

But  here's  the  taatlmony  In  the  official 
hearings: 

"There  Is  undoubudly  a  very  conalderable 
amount  of  gold  and  maybe  a  certain  anunint 
of  dollar  currency  hoarded  In  Franc*  and 
hoarded  In  all  the  other  countries.  •  •  • 
It  u  tantalizing  to  think  It  U  there  but  I  do 
not  know  how  to  get  it  out" 

Bueb  la  the  approach  of  Uncle  Bam  In  thla 
blKK<'«t  and  wildest  of  all  the  boondogglea 
In  the  bUtory  of  the  world. 


TranifuiiBf  Your  Own  Blood 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ROBERT  F.  RICH 

or  PXNNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RBPRBSENTATIVKB 

Monday.  June  7.  194S 

Mr  RICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Rbcord,  I 
Include  the  following  press  release  by 
Hon.  Samuel  B.  Pcttcnglll.  former  Repre- 
sentative from  Indiana: 

TaAMsrvamo  vovt  own  slooo 
Bometblng  of  the  real  scope  of  the  saving 
made  poaalbla  by  the  tax  reduction  bill  baa 
Just  been  revealed.  The  figures  are  startling. 
They  show  how  false  U  the  booby-balt  of  Fed- 
eral aid 

Mississippi,  one  of  the  piborar  Btataa  of  th« 
Union  benefits  by  keeping  within  Its  borders 
the  tidy  sum  of  $17,000,000.  Throughout  the 
Nation.  In  the  pocketbooka  of  all  of  us,  there 
Is  left  M.S00.000.000  that  except  for  the  tax 
reduction  measure  would  have  vanlabed  In 
the  maw  of  Waahlngton. 

Senator  Mu-likih.  of  Colorado,  put  the  flg- 
urea  Into  the  CoNoaxsaioMAL  Rxcoao.  Too 
few  of  us  see  them  there  They  show,  for  In- 
stance, that  in  Indiana  1106.000,000  are  aaved 
to  that  State:  8194.000.000  to  Texas:  8278.- 
000,000  to  Ohio:  $37,000,000  to  Oklahoma; 
881,000,000  to  Maryland:  and  $474,000,000  to 
California. 

The  money  left  In  the  Statea  U  now  avail- 
able for  local  and  State  taxation.  In  nearly 
every  one  of  the  48  SUtea  the  Federal  tax  cut 
equals  the  coat  of  their  schools  and  Ubrarlea. 
When  too  much  money  Is  siphoned  off  to 
Washington,  the  taxpayers  and  the  Statea 
feel  poor.  They  then  go  to  the  Nation's  Capi- 
tal to  l)eg  for  Federal  aid — the  return  of  their 
own  money,  less  the  political  brokerage  col- 
lected by  the  politicians  on  the  Potomac. 

For  every  dollar  the  average  American  tax- 
payer has  been  paying  for  the  support  of  his 
State  government,  he  has  t>een  paying  five 
to  seven  doUsrs  to  Washington.  D   C. 

It  la  said  that  the  States  need  more  achoola, 
hospitals,  etc  .  and  don't  have  the  money  to 
finance  them.  But  why?  Becauae  Washing- 
ton drains  their  money  away. 

Federal  ux^s  should  have  been  reduced 
more  than  they  were.  The  managers  of  the 
tax  cut.  however,  were  threatened  with  a  veto. 
They  wanted  a  bill  that  would  be  sure  of 
enough  votes  to  override  Mr.  Truman's  desire 
to  keep  the  money  flowing  Into  Washington 
for  the  2.040,000  Federal  bureaucraU  to  get 
a  slice  of.  Other  Federal  spending  should 
now  be  cut  by  whatever  the  Marahall  plan 
coats  ua. 

The  New  Dealers  say  that  the  tax  cut  was 
nothing  but  a  political  gesture  that  wbm 
th«  election  to  over,  the  taxea  must  b«  r«- 
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Imposed.  They  should  be  told  that  If  the 
administration  can't  run  national  affaire 
with  $86,000,000,000.  we  wUl  get  an  admin- 
istration that  can — and  indeed  for  even  much 
less 

The  endlees  appetite  of  the  Federal  Gov* 
ernment  for  the  people's  money  mtist  be  re> 
suted,  and  that  calla  for  organleatlon.  It  la 
tragic  how  poorly  atipported  are  the  orranlea- 
tlona  which  carry  on  the  flitht  year  after  year 
for  economy  In  public  s|>endlng.  B%'ery  per- 
son who  has  paid  Income  taxea  has  benefited 
from  the  cut.  The  cut  would  not  have  been 
made  without  tha  organised  aupport  of 
varloua  taxpayers'  aaanclatlona  and  cltlieens' 
groups.  What  a  grand  thing  It  wnuld  be  if 
every  person  ahould  now  reaotve  to  contribute 
10  percent  of  the  money  saved  for  him  by  thla 
tax  cut  to  the  support  of  theee  groups  which 
made  his  savings  poaalble.  Then  the  fight 
could  go  on  BUcceasfuUy. 

Tear  after  year,  buslneaamen  and  home- 
mskers  psy  for  Insurance  against  fire  and 
burglary.  The  loaaes  from  these  basards  ars 
infinitesimal  compared  to  the  loaaes  from 
WBSteful  public  spending — the  loaa  of  money 
and  the  loaa  of  liberty. 

In  short,  the  Federal  Government  eausea 
economic  malnutrition  and  anemia  in  the 
Statea.  and  then  gives  them  a  blood  trans- 
fusion from  their  own  veins— €harglng  a  fee 
for  doing  sol 

BAMtnx  B.  PrrrxMottx. 


ComnunUiB  (n  Action 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EVEREH  M.  DIRKSEN 

or  nxiMciu 

XN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RBPRBBZNTATIVB8 

Monday,  June  7,  J948 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Rxc- 
OKO,  I  Include  a  communication  from  tha 
American  Wage  Earners  Foundation  re- 
lating to  the  dtotrfbuUon  of  Hou.se  Docu- 
ment No.  754,  which  bears  the  title 
"Communism  In  Action"  and  which  was 
prepared  under  my  direction  by  the  Leg- 
islative Reference  Service  of  the  Library 
of  Congress. 

It  will  be  recalled  by  the  Members  that 
the  printing  of  this  docunient  In  quanti- 
ties wa.s  authorized  in  1946  and  1947  and 
ha«  found  great  favor  throughout  the 
country  as  a  documented  study  and  anal- 
ysis of  communism  In  operation  in  tne 
Soviet  Union. 

One  of  the  organizations  which  has 
done  an  extraordinary  amount  of  work 
in  the  distribution  of  this  document  is 
the  American  Wage  Earners  Foundation 
of  Chicago,  which  was  founded  by  Mr. 
Erwln  R.  Wright,  of  Qalesburg,  Dl..  who 
was  a  former  president  of  the  Illinois 
Federation  of  Labor. 

I  believe  it  will  be  informative  to  the 
members  of  the  House  to  Include  at  this 
point  a  letter  from  the  American  Wage 
Earners  Foundation,  dated  May  28.  1948, 
and  signed  by  Mr.  Ralph  Pohek,  the  sen- 
ior conaultant  for  the  organization.  The 
letter  is  self-explanatory  and  indicates 
the  work  done  by  this  organization. 

The  number  of  colleges  using  this  doc- 
ument Indicates  the  interest  in  this  mat- 
tf«r  la  the  institutions  of  learning  of  the 
tMI«d  Statea. 

ThU  distribution  of  the  document  la 
•ub.stanllally  in  addition  to  the  hundreds 


of  thousands  of  copies  which  were  made 
available  to  the  membership  of  the 
House  for  distribution  in  their  respective 
districts.  Another  Interesting  aspect  of 
the  matter  Is  the  number  of  labor  unions 
and  labor  publications  which  have  man- 
ifested a  sustained  Interest  and  endeav- 
ored to  secure  the  facts  concerning  this 
Ideology  which  seeks  to  destroy  our  sys- 
tem of  free  enterprise. 

How  the  matter  was  handled  In  bring- 
ing It  to  the  attention  of  men  and  women 
Identified  with  the  American  labor  move- 
ment Is  best  evidenced  by  the  reprint 
which  follows  and  which  U  taken  from 
the  Illinois  Tradesman,  the  official  organ 
of  the  Springfield  Federation  of  Labor. 

From  all  this  it  must  appear  that  this 
document  has  exercised  a  persuasive  in- 
fluence in  all  sections  of  the  country,  and 
it  occurs  to  me  that  the  Congress  could 
do  nothing  better  than  to  authorize  the 
publication  of  a  million  copies  for  gen- 
eral distribution  throughout  the  land. 
When  all  is  said  and  done,  education  is 
one  of  the  greatest  weapotis  at  our  com- 
mand in  bringing  light  to  the  people  on 
this  very  timely  subject. 

AMtXICAIt  WAOR  EAXIfRXS  FotTNOAnOlT, 

Chicago.  III..  May  2t.  19U. 
Bon.  BvsBcrr  M.  DiaxasM, 

Houte  Office  Building,  Wa$hington,  D.  C. 

DtAi  CoMOKBSSMAN  DixxstN:  The  attached 
report  on  the  distribution  of  Communism  In 
Action,  Houae  Document  764.  which  you 
aponsorsd,  sbotUd  be  Interesting  to  you  and 
also  to  thosa  who  have  criticised  our  collegaa 
for  being  "red." 

Two  hundred  and  seventy-nlns  colleges 
have  requested  Communism  in  Action,  the 
toul  number  of  copies  being  37,070  aa  indi- 
cated on  the  report.  The  original  letters  re- 
questing these  copies  for  ttse  in  class  work  or 
as  rsqulred  reading  are  on  file  in  my  office  and 
I  believe  full  publicity  should  be  given  the 
fact  that  not  all  of  our  American  colleges  are 
paaslTs  about  the  menace  of  communism, 
and  also  to  the  fact  that  not  all  labor  groups 
are  communistic. 

The  list  of  labor  papers  donating  good- 
sized  advertising  space  to  create  requests  for 
Communism  In  Action  Is  impressive.  Several 
of  the  ads  are  attached  also  a  partial  list  of 
the  unions,  national.  International,  and  lo- 
cals which  have  requested  large  numbers  of 
copies  for  distribution  directly  to  the  mem- 
bers Is  evidence  that  labor  Is  interested  In 
educating  the  so-called  rank  and  file  as  to 
Just  what  has  happened  vuider  communism 
in  the  only  country  that  has  tried  It  for  30 
years. 

The  Interest  evidenced  by  the  Polish-Amer- 
ican groups  Ls  proven  by  the  two  donated  ads 
In  the  two  largest  Polish-American  publica- 
tions. Zgoda,  the  official  organ  of  the  Polish 
National  Alliance  and  Everybody's  DaUy,  the 
largest  Polish  dally  In  the  United  States,  and 
the  cooperation  given  by  local  chapters  of 
the  Polish-American  Congress  which  distrib- 
uted copies  at  their  mass  meeting  against 
communism  In  New  York  last  fall,  should  be 
convincing  evidence  that  the  Polish  Ameri- 
cans are  not  for  communism. 

I  purchased  50,000  copies  of  Communism 
In  Action  in  1947  and  after  testing  various 
methods  of  distribution,  found  that  the  most 
effective  was  to  create  Interest  in  the  docu- 
ment and  to  get  people  to  ask  for  it.  This 
was  accomplished  through  the  ads  outlining 
questions  that  could  be  answered  In  the 
book,  giving  the  page  number  where  the 
answer  could  be  found,  and  through  ths 
use  of  the  attached  statement  of  J.  Edgar 
Hoover  which  I  had  run  In  several  labor 
papers  and  then  reproduced  in  circular  form 
with  a  page  devoted  to  Communism  in  Ac- 
tion, otTerlng  a  copy  free  upon  receipt  of  the 
coupon.    By  outlining  82  questions  and  giv- 


ing ths  page  numbers  on  which  the  answers 
could  be  found,  a  very  solid  Interest  was  cre- 
ated. The  reason  for  using  that  method 
was  founded  on  the  bellsf  that  a  person  who 
became  Int^-sstcd  by  reading  the  outline 
With  tbe  qmatlons  and  then  went  to  the 
trouble  to  write  for  the  book,  would  read  it. 

Bo  far  I  have  ptvebased  66,000  oopiaa  of 
the  reprinu  of  J.  Bdgar  Moover's  sutameat 
and  have  given  them  awuy  in  any  quantity 
reqtieated  and  tbe  reaponae  from  tba  cou- 
pons has  bean  moat  graUfytng, 

Before  the  60,000  copiaa  of  Conuatinlsm  In 
Action  were  distributad,  tbe  ttttflcations 
were  that  a  larger  qtiaatltF  wotild  be  re- 
quired and  1  purchased  16,000  In  February 
1046  and  another  96,000  In  April  1S48.  At 
the  preecnt  time  the  diatrlbutlon  by  direct 
requeat  baa  amounted  to  over  70,000  ooplea. 
Twelve  thouaand  were  sent  to  ths  llbrariaa 
In  the  United  Statea  which  in  turn  rsaulted 
In  bundreda  of  reqticsu  which  I  cannot  trace. 
I  had  the  documents  overprinted  as  you  can 
see  by  the  atuchad  cover,  making  extra  copies 
available  free.  ThU  hai  worked  similar  to 
a  ohaln  letUr.  All  Indications  are  that  pur- 
chnaes  of  larger  quantities  will  be  required 
In  order  to  keep  up  with  the  demand. 

We  intend  conuctlng  all  of  the  collegea 
In  the  United  Sutes  which  have  not  availed 
themselves  of  the  free  offer  in  an  endeavor 
to  get  tbe  book  adopted  for  use  in  the  fall 
and  winter  terms.  Due  to  the  fact  that  we 
made  our  offer  to  the  collegea  late  in  March 
we  mlsaed  a  good  part  of  the  acbool  year.  It 
looks  as  If  I  W(Aild  be  supplying  Communism 
In  Action  to  achoola  and  oollegea  for  some 
time  to  oome  and.  In  addition,  Uking  cars 
of  the  individual  requests. 

It  has  been  a  grsst  plessure  to  have  tha 
privilege  of  distributing  this  Important  docu- 
ment and  I  want  to  compliment  yuu  upon 
the  work  you  did  In  connection  with  It  and 
yotu  coc^jsratlva  attitude  at  all  times  while 
I  was  carrying  on  this  woik. 

Z  have  been  told,  and  I  myaalt  ftil,  that 
this  distribution  hss  been  a  significant  con- 
tribution to  undsrstandlng  among  two  very 
Important  groupa — the  wage  earners  who  are 
on  the  front  line,  producing  ths  things  wblqh 
make  up  our  economy,  and  the  studenu  who 
will  be  wage  earners  In  1,  ^.  8,  or  4  years. 
As  one  professor  wrote:  "The  more  students 
know  about  communism  and  how  It  vorka 
in  actual  practice,  the  better  able  they  will 
be  to  defend  themselves  against  the  Insidi- 
ous arguments  by  the  most  superbly  trained 
and  best  organized  group  that  the  world 
has  ever  seen,  or  ever  will  see,  all  determined 
to  plunge  the  entire  world  Into  communism. 

We  must  make  no  mistake  about  It.  They 
are  on  the  march  and  are  determined,  ably 
led,  financed  beyond  the  dreams  c/f  Madas 
or  Croesus,  and  driving  ahead  for  the  cne 
goal — world  communism.  Imbued  with  a 
zealots  fanatical  belief,  everything  Is  sub- 
ordinated to  the  main  objective.  Long  hours, 
weather  conditions,  hardship:  none  of  these 
things  deter  them.  The  weak  fall  out  and  the 
strong  rise  to  positions  of  power  after  prov- 
ing themselves  over  a  period  of  years.  They 
are  planted  in  every  cganlzatlon  in  the 
country,  many  of  them  holding  key  Jobs  in 
American  Industry,  key  positions  In  all  kinds 
of  organizations,  even  in  our  legislative 
groups  they  can  be  found. 

It  is  no  easy  Job  to  overcome  tbe  Influence 
that  they  wield,  because  they  have  Just  one 
objective  in  mind  and  are  not  allowed  to 
deviate  from  it.  Excuses  do  not  go  under 
communism. 

One  of  the  main  things  that  makes  the 
progress  of  ccmmunlsm  easy  is  the  apathetic, 
Indifferent  attitude  of  many  people  in  Amer- 
ica who  should  be  concerned.  They  are  con- 
cerned about  the  same  'my  aa  a  fellow  Is  con- 
cerned about  the  general  well-being  of  the 
entire  world.  It  la  remote  and  not  something 
to  which  he  must  pay  immediate  attention  so 
it  gets  shelved  and  the  Communists  take  full 
advantage  of  that  attitude.    In  fact,  they 
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If 

you 
P«1 


'  hht  "AzxMrlca  will  drop  In  our  lap  Ukt  a 
Mp)«   wiMn   tb*   ttnM   cornea. "     I   am 
jBg  8UUn. 

conununUm  dooa  coma  to  America.  Con- 
iman.  you  are  one  man  who  can  aay  ttaat 
Ud  all  that  waa  humanly  poaalble  on  your 
to  oppoM  It  and  I  am  grateful  for  the 
of  having  aided  In  that  oppoalUon 
^rnj.  ^n  wnall  way. 

political  and  eecurtty  reuona  U  U  not 
__ble  to  publtah  the  namea  of  the  schools 
colleges  and  many  labor  publications  and 
Eailona  which  have  cooparatad  with  me 
„  dlatrlbutlon  of  this  document,  to  pro- 
ihem  from  the  crttlcUm.  active  oppoal- 
and  smear  that  I  have  had  to  endure, 
operation    has   been    carried    on    on    a 
_r  confidential  baau  as  regards  Just  who 
itorklnf  with  me  and  I  have  refused  any 
Inf c  rmatlon  to  ouulde  agenda*  or  to  parties 
unk  nown  to  me  or  my  aaaocUtaa. 

V  1th  sincere  personal  regards  and  all  good 
I  am. 
Cordially  and  sincerely. 

Raij>h  PoHnc. 
Senior  Consultant. 
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adv  sable 
and 
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IFrbm  the  lUlnoU  Trsdesman,  official  organ. 
Sarlngfleld  Federation  of  Labor.  Spring- 
field, ni] 

Has    LADoa    BrKmrsD    Unbib    CouMWOuf 

CAW    TOU  AltSWCB  THB»  «tI«STIOI«8  AaOlTT  LA>0« 
7NDKB    COMMUNISM    IN    SOVIXT   BUaaiAT 

Communism  in  Action,  known  also  as 
Hoi  ise  Document  No.  754.  which  was  prepared 
by  thm  Legislative  Reference  Service  of  the 
Lib  ary  of  Congress,  under  the  direction  of 
Mrr.  eat  S.  Orlfflths.  at  the  Instance  of  Repre- 
aen  ^tlve  DiaKSOf .  of  Illinois,  and  printed  by 
the  United  States  Government  Printing 
Offl  :e.  answers  all  these  questions  and  hun- 
dre  Is  more.  One  hundred  and  forty  pagea  of 
fac  M,  not  propaganda. 

^  re  arc  not  selling  this  book.  All  you  have 
to  I  lo  la  to  ask  for  it.  It  Is  free,  postage  paid. 
Aft  w  you  learn  the  facU  about  the  actual 
wa  kings  of  communism  In  practice,  you  can 
for  n  your  own  opinion.  Send  the  coupon 
nov. 

Iio  workers  have  freedom  ol  movement? 
Paie  51. 

1  reedom  of  choice  of  occupation?  Pages 
ftO-53. 


^at   U   labor  discipline   in   the   Soviet? 

5a. 
I^Tbat  are  "speed  kings"?     Page  A6. 

are"heroe«of  socialist  toll."?  Page  47. 
labor  leaders  lead  In  Russia?     Page  53. 
unions  have  an  Independent  treasury? 
43. 
Who  decides  what  workers  get?     Page  42. 
the  unions  Independent  of  the  stateY 
41. 
ow  much  collective  bargaining   Is   per- 
?    Page  40 

Soviet    unions    permitted    to   strike. 
40. 

at  are  labor  campa?     Pagea  34.  54.  5fl. 
at  Is  forced  labor?     Pagea  33-36.  51-58 
^  irbo  l\zes  wage*?     Pages  a«-98.  40. 

AMxaiCAN  Wags  EAaNxas  Pottnoation. 
Founded  by  Kdwln  R.  Wright,  formerly 
nt  Illinois  State  Federation  of  Labor. 
t«  OOfl,  30  North  LaSalle  Street.  Chicago. 
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M  Waos  KAaNzas  Founoatiow, 
5«lt«  905.  30  North  LaSalle  St.. 

Chicago,  m. 
Please  aend  me  a  free  copy  of  Communism 
In  Kctlan. 


rue  for  free  coplaa  of  How  To  PIght  Com- 
uxtM^lan.  by  J.  Idgar  Hoover. 


Korcaa  Immifrabon  and  Natnrkliutioo 
Committee'i  Views  Oatlined  by  Wiltsr 
Jhunf 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOSEPH  R.  FARRINGTON 

OKI-tGATS    mOM    HAW.MI 

IN  THX  HOUSE  OF  REPRB3ENTATIVK3 

Monday.  June  7.  194i 

Mr  FARRINOTON  Mr.  Speaker,  ex- 
tension of  the  privileges  of  naturalization 
to  the  Asiatic  and  Pacific  peoples  legally 
resident  in  the  United  States  of  America 
and  also  to  permit  nationals  of  those 
countries  to  enter  the  United  States  upon 
a  reasonable  quota  system  Ls  strongly 
supported  by  the  Korean  Immigration 
and  Naturalization  Committee,  of  which 
Walter  Jhung  is  the  executive  secretary. 
For  almost  2  years  Mr.  Jhung.  an  Ameri- 
can citizen  of  Korean  ancestry  of  Hawaii, 
has  ably  represented  this  committee  in 
Washington.  His  representations  both  to 
committees  and  to  Members  of  Congress 
Individually  have  been  of  great  value  in 
bringing  about  an  understanding  of  this 
question.  The  recent  statement  by  Mr. 
Jhung  on  this  subject  follows: 

Our  committee  acknowledges  that  there  U 
a  definite  need  of  an  over-all  revision  of  th« 
present  laws  on  Immigration  and  naturaliza- 
tion. Insofar  as  they  may  pertain  to  the  coun- 
tries and  nationals  torderlng  the  Asla- 
Paclflc  area. 

In  1943  Congreaa  saw  fit  to  repeal  the  Chi- 
nese Excliislon  Act.  While  doing  so.  United 
States  rightly  placed  China  upon  a  quota 
system  for  immigration,  and  qualified  Chi- 
nese nationals  legally  resident  In  thU  coun- 
try were  extended  the  honor  and  privileges 
of  becoming  a  naturalized  citizen  thereto. 
And  hundreds  have  since  become  citizens 
thereof. 

Then.  In  1946.  the  Filipinos  and  East  In- 
dians (Hindus  and  Moslems  alike)  were  ac- 
corded similar  International  courteslea. 
However,  our  Korean  Immigration  and  Nat- 
uralization Committee  honestly  and  sincerely 
believes  and  adheres  to  the  principle  that  the 
United  States  Congress  ought  to  extend  sim- 
ilar benefits  to  other  countries  bordering  the 
Asla-Paclflc  area.  Including  Korea  and  her 
nationals 

Extension  of  such  friendly  courtesies  are 
long  overdue.  Otir  committee  hopes  that 
the  lawmakers  of  this  Eightieth  Congress  will 
have  the  honor  and  opportunity  of  forever 
eliminating  the  present  discriminatory  and 
imjtist  statute  pertaining  to  quota  Immigra- 
tion and  naturalization  In  reference  to  the 
peoplea  altuated  In  the  Asla-Paclflc  area. 
Kipeclally  at  thU  Juncture  when  there  Is 
much  turmoil,  political,  social,  and  economic 
unrest  all  over  this  world  between  two  dis- 
tinctly extremist  Ideologies.  Even  at  thla 
veiy  hour,  out  In  Korea,  omlnoua  nerve- war 
•et  by  Communist  Soviet  Russia  may  turn 
into  an  actual  fighting  war  between  the 
forces  for  world  domination  by  Communist 
Soviets  and  those  who  believe  In  world  peace 
through  democratic  processes,  as  we  do  In 
tbaa*  United  States  of  America. 

The  United  States  of  America  la  like  a  sur- 
geon confronted  with  a  patient  In  primary 
stage  of  cancer.  Only  quick  and  clean  sur- 
gery removing  the  tumor  will  relieve  pain 
and  save  the  life  of  the  patient.  That  ma- 
lignant tumor  muat  be  speedily  eliminated 
without  loss  of  time.  Present  Ill-adapted 
and  time-worn-out  Immigration  and  natu- 
ralisation lawa  pertaining  to  the  natloru  and 
people  of  Aala-Paclfle  arsa  should  be  imms- 


diately  repealed  and  amended.  Ths  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  as  that  surgeon, 
in  removing  the  present  injustices  and  In- 
equalities of  the  immigration  and  natvirall- 
aatlon  laws.  wUl  earn  the  high  regard  of 
all  the  Aalatlc  countries  for  the  United  States 
and  her  people.  In  saying  this  I  speak  (or 
Korea  and  her  people  everywhere. 

At  thla  time,  out  ui  Hawaii  there  are  many 
dessrvlng  alien  Koreana  who  would  like  to 
beooms  naturalised  citizens  of  the  United 
States  but  for  the  present  cumbersome  lawa 
specifically  defined  against  their  favor.  Ua- 
Jortty  of  them  arrived  Into  the  United  States 
as  mere  children.  Except  for  having  been 
born  In  Korea,  they  are  In  every  reapect 
worthy  of  being  considered  aa  natural-boru 
citizens.  But  because  of  being  a  member  of 
the  Korean  race  and  therefore  Ineligible  to 
become  naturalized  citizens  they  are  today 
men  with  no  country. 

At  present,  under  consideration  by  the 
Senate  Subcommittee  on  Immigration  and 
Naturalization  U  S.  153.  to  extend  the  privi- 
leges of  naturalization  and  a  quota  to 
Koreana.  This  Senate  bill  was  Introduced 
by  the  Honorable  Senator  Clauix  Pxma. 
from  Florida  last  January  1947.  Also  at 
present  imder  consideration  by  the  Hotisa 
Subcommittee  on  Immigration  and  Naturali- 
zation Is  a  similar  measure.  H.  R.  860.  This 
House  bill  was  superseded  by  a  like  bill, 
H.  R.  3933,  also  Introduced  by  the  Honorable 
Joseph  R.  Farbington.  Hawaii,  a  Delegate  to 
the  United  States  Congress.  Bick  In  1944. 
Mr.  Fauuncton  first  Introduced  our  Korean 
Immigration  and  naturalization  bill.  H.  R. 
4940  Congressman  Emanttkl  Ccxn  from 
New  York  also  Introduced  a  similar  bill  In 
the  first  session  of  this  Congress  last  year. 
His  bill.  H.  R.  1437.  as  well  as  li^.  Farsinc- 
TONs.  are  awaiting  for  some  over-all  legis- 
lation, such  as  the  legislation  now  before  the 
Judiciary  Subcommittee  on  Immigration  and 
Naturalization,  to  extend  these  privileges  to 
all  Pacific  and  Asiatic  people. 

In  view  of  these  circumstances  aforemen- 
tioned, we  of  the  Korean  Immigration  and 
naturalization  committee  earnestly  hope  that 
the  bill  to  remove  all  racial  restrictions  In 
the  laws  for  naturalization  and  Immigration 
will  be  passed  by  this  session  of  Congress. 


Mtgr.  Joachim  Vilalloofa 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIS  W.  BRADLEY 

or  CALirOBNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  7,  1948 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  Msgr. 
Joachim  Vilallonga,  who  offered  the 
opening  prayer  in  this  House  today, 
is  one  of  the  most  eminent  members  of 
the  Society  of  Jesus.  During  his  long  ca- 
reer in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  he 
has  served  with  distinction  in  far-flung 
parts  of  the  world.  I  first  met  Father 
Vilallonga  when  he  visited  the  Island  of 
Guam,  of  which  I  was  then  Governor,  as 
the  apostolic  visitor  of  His  Holiness  Pope 
Plus  XI.  The  broad  mindedness  and  the 
clear  vision  with  which  he  counseled  the 
utmost  loyalty  to  the  stars  and  stripes 
on  the  part  of  the  Chamorro  people  im- 
pressed me  greatly,  and  I  became  then, 
and  have  remained,  his  sincere  friend.  I 
have  no  doubt  but  that  the  recollection 
of  Father  Vilallonga's  advice  played  its 
part  in  the  intense  American  patriotism 
of  the  people  of  Guam  and  while  they 
suffered  under  military  dcminatioa  of 
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Japan  for  some  years  during  the  recent 
war. 

Father  Vilallonga  is  now  the  ecclesias- 
tical superior  of  the  Ahmedabad  Mission 
In  India  and  Is  In  this  country  in  further- 
ance of  his  work  at  that  post. 

I  am.  indeed,  happy  that  we  in  this 
House  of  Representatives  have  been  priv- 
ileged to  have  Father  Vilallonga  with  us 
today. 

Slash  in  ERP  Funds 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  DAVIS  LODGE 

OF  coNNBcnctrr 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  7,  1948 

Mr.  LODGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  following  article  by 
James  Reston.  from  the  New  York  Times 
of  June  5,  1948: 

Slash  or  24  Percent  in  KRP  Ftwns  Causes  a 
Wrot  Split  in  GOP — Houss  Action  Jabs 
Repl'glican  Libixais  Backing  the  Bipab- 
nsAN  Foreign  Pouct 

(By  James  Reston) 

Wasminoton,  June  4. — It  has  been  a  long 
time  since  the  Republican  Party  has  been  so 
divided  over  any  Issue  as  It  was  today  over 
th  House  Appropriations  Committee's  34- 
percent  cut  of  the  European  recovery  pro- 
gram fiuds  which  the  House  supported  to- 
night. 

The  party  split  over  the  Nation's  economic 
foreign  policy  has  existed  ever  since  the  end 
of  the  war,  but  never  on  such  an  Important 
Issue  as  the  ERP  have  the  so-called  liberal 
and  conservative  wings  been  so  far  apart. 

rOTTB   POINTS    MAOC   PRIVATELY 

Outwardly,  those  Republicans  on  Capitol 
Hill  who  have  been  leading  the  fight  for  a 
bipartisan  foreign  policy  have  had  little  to 
say.  but  privately,  they  were  making  these 
points  tonight: 

1.  The  basic  Issue  In  the  bipartisan  experi- 
ment of  the  last  few  years  has  been  whether 
the  United  States  could  really  develop  a  con- 
sistent, reliable  foreign  policy  which  would 
reassure  our  friends  and  confound  our  po- 
tential enemies. 

a  We  were  making  real  progress  toward 
this  goal,  especially  through  the  adoption  of 
the  KEP.  but  the  action  of  the  House,  like  Its 
action  In  Inviting  Spain  Into  the  ERP  several 
weeks  ago,  was  a  serious  psychological  blow, 
even  if.  as  In  the  case  of  Spain,  the  Congress 
reverses  the  committee. 

3.  This  Is  especially  true  after  the  attempts 
of  this  same  group  In  the  House  to  make 
basic  changes  In  the  reciprocal  trade  pro- 
gram. These  two  drives,  following  on  the 
administration's  inconsistent  and  subjective 
approach  to  the  Palestine  Issue,  have  shaken 
world  confidence  In  our  leadership.  Just  at  a 
time  when  that  leadership  appeared  to  be 
impressing  the  Russians. 

4.  For  the  Republican  Party,  too,  the  ac- 
tion Is  unfortunate  at  thU  time.  This  party 
has  been  out  of  power  for  16  years;  Its  chances 
of  coming  to  power  now  are  excellent;  but 
the  split  on  the  tariff  and  on  the  ERP  ralss 
the  question  whether  It  can  get  together  on 
economic  foreign  policy  and  command  the 
conndence  of  the  country  and  the  world. 

CASE   OP   rSANCE    IS   CITED 

Those  Republicans  who  feel  this  way  llUis- 
trate  their  views  t>y  pointing  to  the  current 
foreign  policy  controversy  In  Prance.  There, 
foreign  Secretary  Bldault,  after  months  of 
negotiation,  has  Anally  agreed  to  go  along 
with  the  United  States.  Great  Britain,  and 


the  Benelux  countries  on  a  plan  for  unifying 
and  strengthening  western  Germany,  and  in- 
ternatlonallElng   the   Ruhr. 

In  France,  there  is  no  more  fundamental 
Issue  than  the  revival  of  German  pcjver,  and 
nothing  on  which  a  politician  can  take 
greater  risks.  Nevertheless,  Bldault  went 
along  with  the  we8'.*m  German  policy  prl- 
marUy  on  the  ground  that  the  United  States 
had  given  vital  aid  to  Prance  under  the 
MarshaU  plan  and  was  determined  to  bolster 
the  German  economy. 

Already,  however,  the  Communists  In 
France  are  pointing  to  the  action  of  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  as  evidence  that  the 
KRP  Is  not  a  reliable  basis  for  a  policy,  and 
at  the  beginning  of  next  week.  Mr.  Bldault 
must  go  before  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  to 
answer  charges  that  he  has  traded  the  revival 
of  Germany  for  an  American  appropriation 
which  is  already  being  cut  by  25  percent. 

The  Taber-iCnutson  bloc  In  the  House,  of 
course,  represents  the  views  of  only  one  sec- 
tion of  the  party,  and  those  who  differ  with 
them  are  now  organizing  to  keep  Mr.  Tabex's 
views  from  prevailing. 

But  as  chairman  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee,  the  veteran  New  York  legislator 
Is  In  a  powerful  position.  During  this  crit- 
ical period  of  postwar  economic  reconstruc- 
tion, the  decisive  questions  In  the  realm  of 
foreign  policy  are  economic.  They  require 
appropriations  which  (»-lginate  in  the  House 
and  usually  require  the  personal  assent  of 
Mr.  Tabes. 

Some  members  of  the  House  are  conscious 
of  the  new  responsibilities  placed  on  the  lower 
chamber  by  the  need  of  the  United  States 
economic  assistance  to  the  rest  of  the  world. 
The  original  effort  to  place  the  Congress  be- 
hind a  bipartisan  policy  on  the  political 
organization  of  the  world  came  from  the 
House. 

SEEK    OVER-ALL   APPSOACH 

Since  the  Republicans  captured  control  of 
the  legislature  In  1946.  Chairman  Charles 
Eaton,  on  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee,  and 
Representative  John  M.  Vohts,  of  Ohio,  have 
worked  unremittingly  with  other  members 
of  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  to  encour- 
age an  over-all  approach  to  our  foreign  policy. 

In  line  with  this  objective.  Mr.  Eaton  and 
Mr.  Vohts  yesterday  reported  a  bill  designed 
to  strengthen  western  Europe  and  the  United 
Nations,  and  In  commenting  on  it  Mr.  Eaton 
had  this  to  say: 

"What  we  have  been  working  night  and 
day  in  this  committee  to  do  is  to  develop 
a  responsible  congressional  foreign  policy 
that  would  relate  all  these  various  problems 
to  one  another,  and  give  the  House  and  the 
country  an  over-all  picture  of  our  problems. 
We  think  we  are  making  progress  toward  this 
goal,  and  we  ask  the  press  to  cooperate  with 
us  In  trying  to  explain  our  objective." 

But  this  Is  precisely  the  complaint  that 
men  like  Mr.  Eaton  are  now  making  against 
the  action  of  the  Appropriations  Committee: 
That  It  does  not  see  the  foreign  problem 
whole  at  all;  that  It  approaches  It  from  a 
narrow  mathematical  point  of  view,  and  does 
not  take  Into  account  the  over-all  role  of 
America,  the  fears  of  our  friends,  the  objec- 
tives of  the  Russians,  or  even  the  prestige  of 
the  Republican  Party. 


Law  in  a  Changing  World 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  JOSEPH  R.  BRYSON 

op  SOUTH  CAaOLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RCPRE8ENTATIVSS 

Monday.  June  7. 1948 

Mr.  BRYSON.    Mr.  Speaker,  on  Fri- 
day evening,  June  4,  It  wa«  my  privilege 


to  speak  at  the  commencement  exercises 
of  the  National  University  School  of  Law. 
this  city,  of  which  Chief  Judge  George 
P.  Barse  Is  the  chancelor  and  Charles 
E.  Walnwright  Is  the  dean.  I  was  espe-  ' 
daily  Impressed  with  the  out.'^tanding 
records  made  by  members  of  the  grad- 
uating class,  many  of  whom  were  vet- 
erans. Under  unanimous  consent.  I  in- 
clude In  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  my 
address : 

LAW  nf  A  CHANCING   WORLD 

Chancelor  Barse,  Dean  Walnwright.  faculty 
members,  graduates,  and  guests,  I  am  hon- 
ored to  have  the  privilege  of  speaking  to  you 
on  the  occasion  of  tlie  seventy-ninth  con- 
vocation of  National  University  School  of 
Law.  It  has  been  said  that  an  educational 
institution  endures  in  proportion  as  it  con- 
tributes to  the  clear  thinking  and  mental 
advancement  of  Its  studenu.  This  uni- 
versity may  look  back  with  pride  over  Its 
79  years  of  distinct  contribution  to  the  prog- 
ress of  our   legal  profession. 

National  University's  School  of  Law  has  a 
splendid  reputation,  gleaned  through  Its 
more  than  three-quarters  of  a  century  of 
service.  It  has  Indeed  become  what  Pro- 
fessor Wedgewod  intended  It  should — a  truly 
national  university. 

The  accomplishments  of  this  Institution 
are  due  to  the  excellence  of  its  faculty  and 
official  family,  and  to  the  caliber  of  stiidents 
It  has  always  attracted.  I  know  personally 
what  It  means  to  attend  night  school  after 
a  day  of  arduous  work.  It  Is  not  an  easy 
task,  but  there  Is  In  the  process  a  mental 
and  moral  discipline  that  Is  In  a  great  meas- 
ure Its  own  reward.  Easy  victories  are 
lightly  prized,  but  the  victory  that  Is  the 
product  of  sweat  and  anxiety  and  strain  Is 
the  victory  that  gives  the  greatest  satisfac- 
tion. Each  of  you  graduates  has  achieved 
such  a  victory. 

It  Is  especially  gratifying  to  note  the  well 
earned  recognition  given  to  the  accomplish- 
ments of  your  charming  valedictorian.  She 
typifies  the  firmness  of  ambition,  the  spirit 
of  sacrifice,  and  the  courage  that  actuate  the 
members  of  this  class,  and  every  class  that 
leaves  this  historic  institution. 

You  graduates  may  start  upon  your  careers 
in  the  full  consciousness  that  you  belong  to 
a  group  to  which  the  Nation  and  the  world 
owe  a  heavy  debt.  America  was  founded  on 
the  principle  of  government  by*law  knd  not 
by  men,  and  where  there  Is  codified  law  there 
must  be  lawyers  to  expound  It.  to  frame  It, 
and  to  Judge  the  merits  of  controversies 

It  appears  to  me,  that  the  golden  age  for 
lawj'ers  Is  Just  ahead,  for  If  war  Is  to  be 
abollehed  there  must  be  some  other  way 
found  to  settle  differences,  and  what  better 
way  can  there  be  than  the  way  of  law? 
Benjamin  Franklin  once  said  a  countryman 
caught  between  two  lawyers  Is  like  a  fish 
between  two  cats.  Perhaps  that  might  be 
the  kind  of  lawyers  they  had  In  Franklin's 
time,  but  that  Is  not  the  kind  who  graduate 
from  this  Institution. 

The  history  of  the  human  race  Is  the  his- 
tory of  man's  relations  to  the  mandates  of 
his  society  and  his  God.  Man  Is  ever  within 
the  embrace  of  law — "Thus  far  shalt  thou 
go  and  no  further."  It  Is  an  old  saying, 
"Where  there  Is  no  law  there  Is  no  sin."  Our 
forefatbers  held  that  "obedience  to  law  Is 
liberty."  It  la  Imperative  that  ws  find  u 
true  and  happy  balance  between  liberty  and 
authority  In  the  modern  state.  Tbs  grave 
Issue  of  our  time  Is,  whether  civlllced  peoples 
can  maintain  and  develop  a  free  society. 
The  process  Is  Impossible  without  law. 

So  also  thought  Judge  Story,  who  said, 
"No  one  appreciates  more  fully  than  myself 
the  general  Importance  of  the  study  of  the 
law.  No  one  plaoee  a  higher  value  upon  that 
science  as  the  great  instrument  by  which 
society  Is  held  together  and  the  cause  of 
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pubic  Ji:«tlce  U  maintained  and  vlndlcaUd. 
Will  out  It  neither  liberty,  nor  property,  nor 
life,  nor  that  which  Is  even  dearer  than 
Ufa-  -a  good  reputation — Is  (or  a  moment 
■ecu  *«.  It  la.  in  ahort.  the  great  elastic 
powi  r  which  per«'adea  and  embraces  every 
bun  an  relation.  It  lln^s  man  to  man  by  so 
man  IT  mutual  ties  and  duties  and  depend- 
enci  w  that,  though  often  silent  and  unseen 
tn  1:8  operations.  It  becomes  at  once  the 
mln  ster  to  his  social  necessities  and  the 
guaidlan  of  hU  social  Ttrtues." 

Ci  Qturiaa  ago.  the  Oreek  philosopher 
■•n  elltua  remarked.  "Tou  can  never  step 
Into  the  same  river  twice  "  Thus  he  meant 
to  U  ustrate  the  fact  that  change  Is  In  every- 
thln  I  about  us  and  In  ourselves.  Neither 
the  Individual,  nor  society,  nor  the  world 
Itael  .  stands  still.  Life  manifests  Itself  al- 
T7ayi  In  movement. 

Tl  ere  te  need  for  continued  emphasis  of 
the  act  that  society  Is  a  constantly  chang- 
ing hlng— that  changea  take  place  through 
the  agencies  by  which  society  expresses  It- 
self Therefore,  as  we  study  these  Institu- 
tion I  and  agencies,  we  need  continually  to 
reva  uate  them  and  to  reform  the  underlying 
etMM  ept  which  first  of  all  brought  these 
^M  clea  Into  being,  and  which  are  still 
imrt  irlylng.  The  special  agencies  of  society 
to  »  hlch  we  might  refer  are  those  of  govern- 
ment.  education,  church,  and  Industry.  It 
Is  qjlle  apparent  to  even  the  most  casual 
obacrrer  that  the  greatest  changes  In  our 
hist  >ry  have  taken  place  during  the  past 
two  decades.  Therefore  while  we  seek  to  re- 
valu  kte  these  agencies  and  to  give  coiuld- 
erat  on  to  their  continued  progress,  we  need 
to  r  evaluate  more  fully  our  legal  objectives 
tn  t  ke  light  of  the  changes  that  have  Uken 
piM  y.  or.  putting  It  in  other  words,  we  need 
r^  lously  to  clarify  and  redefine  the  mis- 
sion of  law  and  the  responsibility  of  the 
law3  er  In  our  changing  society  and  changing 
won  d. 

O1  ir  concern  respecting  all  of  these 
chai  ges  Is  not  that  changes  are  taking  place, 
but  rather  for  the  effect  the  changes  may 
havi  upon  the  Uvea  of  Individuals.  Society 
exls  s  to  render  service  to  the  Individual, 
and  It  is  for  such  a  purpose  that  the  legal 
prol  Hslon  la  organized  as  well. 

Willie  we  emphasize  the  fact  that  there  Is 
mu<  h  that  la  changing,  there  are  some  things 
we  aeed  to  recognise  as  being  peu|anent. 
It  las  Richard  Hooker  who  said.  ^)f  law 
thei  e  can  be  no  less  acluiowledged  than  that 
her  tea  t  Is  In  the  boaom  of  Ood.  her  voice  the 
han  loay  of  the  world.  All  things  In  heaven 
and  earth  do  her  homage — the  very  least  as 
fecUog  her  care,  the  gnsteat  as  not  exempt 
fron.  her  power;  both  ftngela  and  men,  and 
creatures  of  what  condition  soever,  though 
eac^  In  different  sort  and  manner,  yet  all 
wltl  uniform  consent,  admiring  her  as  the 
mot  ier  of  their  peace  and  Joy." 

Tl  le  unchanging  principle  that  we  must 
reco  (nlze  Is.  that  law  Is  an  Instrument  of 
Ood  8  will.  Man's  world  Is  changing,  and  the 
mlM  Ion  of  law  and  the  responalbtllty  of  the 
law]  er  Is  to  see  that  whatever  changes  take 
plac )  have  the  sanction  of  that  Divinity  that 
sha|  «s  our  ends.  No  higher  compliment  can 
be  I  aid  to  law  than  this,  that  It  applies  al- 
way )  to  Intelligent  creattires  and  not  to  In- 
anlT  late  things.  Here  we  have  recognition 
of  t  le  Supreme  Intelligence,  an  Implication 
of  t  le  resident  power  of  obedience  and  dls- 
obC4  lencc. 

It  point  of  fact,  all  law  la  from  Ood  and 
Is  to  the  same  end — the  uplift  and  welfare 
of  t  umanlty.  The  first  system  of  laws  was 
dell  ered  to  Ood'a  chosen  nation  In  Its  In- 
fan<  y.  when  It  waa  Incapable  of  making  laws. 
The  first  government  was  a  theocracy.  Ocd 
led  ais  people,  teaching  them  that  He  waa 
the  eader  of  nations,  the  source  f^f  all  things 
•nd  the  author  of  all  laws. 

T  Ha  la  a  fundamental  truth  which  men 

and  aoetetles  neglect  to  their  own  undoing. 

We  cannot  look  at  the  world  aa  It  is  today. 

L»  •  vne  Of  vast  and  universal  conflict,  with- 


out concluding  that  the  world  has  been  pur- 
posely constructed,  where  effort  and  strug- 
gle, trouble  and  sorrow,  are  appointed  aa  the 
necessary  educators  of  the  race — and  this, 
not  through  the  malevolence,  but  the  be- 
nignity of  the  Creator. 

There  can  be  no  solution  to  human  prob- 
lem* that  does  not  accept  the  fundamental 
fact  that  governments  are  provided  for  In 
the  great  economy  of  Ood.  and  that  Ood 
Intended  that  man  should  be  free  to  rule 
himself.  I  press  this  point  because  our 
political  and  economic  structure  will  not 
much  longer  stand  the  strain  of  the  conflict 
between  the  theories  and  policies  of  men  and 
thf;  laws  of  God  which  govern  the  economic 
a:.d  political  systems  of  the  world. 

Dr.  Robert  Hutchlns  has  said.  "Until  there 
can  be  some  semblance  of  agreement  upon 
the  alms  of  human  life  and  the  ends  of 
organized  society,  humanity  must  fumble  on 
from  catastrophe  to  catastrophe,  learning 
little  aa  it  goes."  Certainly  we  must  recog- 
nize that  while  the  present  world  crisis  Is 
challenging  society  as  a  whole.  It  is  pre- 
eminently a  challenge  to  our  legal  profes- 
sion For  It  has  always  been  the  privilege 
and  the  responsibility  of  lawyers  to  lead  in 
time  of  crisis.  Self-government  has  sup- 
planted tyranny  largely  as  a  result  of  the 
unremitting  efforts  of  lawyers  who  brought 
about  the  provenience  of  common  law.  A 
free  people  have  always  required  social  and 
political  leadership  to  assure  the  proper  func- 
tioning of  self-government.  Lawyers  have 
helped — and  must  continue  to  help — to  bring 
about  great  social  changes  and  readjust- 
ments. 

From  the  hiatorlcal  view,  we  may  cite  the 
long  Colonial  period  of  America — almost  half 
the  life  span  of  our  people  on  this  conti- 
nent— when  there  were  no  laws  In  force 
which  were  not  Imposed  from  foreign  sources 
and  administered  by  functionaries  and 
Judges  who  were  primarily  self-serving.  For 
a  century  there  was  scarcely  a  lawyer  In  the 
Colonies. 

When,  as  the  18th  century  advanced  and 
the  Revolution  was  approaching,  a  legal  pro- 
fession native  to  America  had  begun  to  arise. 
It  was  the  bane  of  the  existence  of  the  Col- 
onial administrators  appointed  by  the  British 
crown.  The  Insistence  was  placed  upon  gov- 
ernment by  law  and  not  by  men.  and  we  find 
Oeneral  Thomas  Oage  writing  to  an  Bngllah 
correspondent; 

"The  lawyers  are  the  source  from  whence 
the  clamors  have  fiowed  In  every  province. 
In  this  province  nothing  publlck  Is  trana- 
acted  without  them  and  It  Is  to  be  wished 
that  even  the  bench  was  free  from  blame." 
Lawyers,  rather  than  planters  or  merchants, 
were  the  ones  who  clamored  for  liberty  under 
laws.  It  Is  significant  that  half  the  Members 
of  the  first  Continental  Congress  were  law- 
yers, while  In  the  second  Continental  Con- 
gress more  than  two-thirds  were  of  our  pro- 
fession. The  Declaration  of  Independence 
was  largely  the  work  of  one  lawyer,  but  of 
the  56  signers.  25  were  lawyers.  The  Con- 
stitution, which  was  the  Joint  work  of  many 
men  representing  many  shades  of  opinion. 
was  framed  by  some  55  men.  32  of  whom  were 
lawyers. 

In  the  further  development  of  America, 
lawyers  have  played  a  leading  role.  Two- 
thirds  of  our  Presidents  have  been  lawyers, 
and  approximately  73  percent  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  each  Congress  have  been  members 
of  our  profession. 

I  cite  this  history  to  show  that  In  these 
tumultous  times,  lawyers,  by  reason  of  their 
training,  their  opportunities,  and  the  pre- 
rogatives which  they  traditionally  enjoy, 
have  the  responsibility  above  all  others  to 
lead  In  discovering  and  giving  expression  to 
America's  social  and  political  ideals.  It  may 
well  be  that  the  progress  of  our  people  and 
the  peace  of  the  world  lies  In  the  hands  of 
a  legal  profession  In  which  the  security  of 
our  democratic  Institutions  remains  the 
dominant  sentiment. 


I  do  not  need  to  call  to  the  attention  of 
this  audience  the  surge  of  radical  philosophy 
that  threatens  to  erase  the  achievements  of 
eight  centuries  of  progress  under  common 
law.  Tou  are  alert,  I  am  sure,  to  the  threat 
of  communism  both  at  home  and  abroad. 
We  must  believe  that  we  can  deal  with  com- 
munism and  still  maintain  our  essential 
American  liberties.  Self-preservation  Is  al- 
ways sound  law.  We  cannot  permit  civil  lib- 
erty to  become  the  sanctuary  of  subversion, 
the  tinder  box  of  treason.  No  system  of  law 
Is  Just,  no  concept  of  liberty  la  safe,  that 
breeds  the  Instruments  of  Its  own  violent 
overthrow.  We  must  deal  positively  with  the 
threat  of  communism,  but  more  important 
we  must  develop  a  new  fervor,  a  new  enthu- 
siasm, a  new  appreciation  for  the  democratic 
process.  For  as  Lord  Bryce  aptly  observed. 
"No  government  demands  so  much  from  the 
citizen  as  democracy,  and  none  gives  back 
so  much."  In  this  respect,  today's  problems 
make  great  demands  upon  the  wisdom,  self- 
sacrifice,  and  courage  of  American  lawyers. 

I  would  exhort  this  class  to  regard  the 
privilege  of  practicing  law  as  a  public  trust. 
It  Is  the  duty  of  the  lawyer,  of  course,  to 
represent  his  client  loyally,  to  the  best  of  his 
ability.  A  paramount  obligation,  however.  Is 
to  the  public  and  to  the  court  of  which  he  la 
an  officer.  The  law  la  a  noble  profession,  und 
a  lawyer  Is  potentially  capable  of  attaining 
the  highest  position  of  respect  In  his  com- 
munity and  Nation.  All  that  Is  needed  Is 
a  deep  feeling  of  responsibility  and  an  abid- 
ing sense  of  Integrity. 

On  this  Important  occaalon,  therefore,  raay 
we  be  privileged  to  receive  the  benediction 
of  the  psalmist:  "Blessed  Is  the  man  whose 
delight  Is  In  the  law  of  the  Lord;  and  In  his 
law  doth  he  meditate  day  and  night.  And 
he  shall  be  like  a  tree  planted  by  the  rivers 
of  water,  that  brlngeth  forth  his  fruit  In  his 
season:  his  leaf  also  shall  not  wither;  ind 
whatsoever^  he  doeth  shall  prosper." 


Taconite  Development 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  A.  BLATNIK 

or  MINNXSOTA 

m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVIS 

Monday.  June  7.  1948 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  urder 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Eec- 
ORD.  I  include  an  editorial  from  the  May 
31  edition  of  the  Minneapolis  Star  relat- 
ing to  the  development  of  Minnesota's 
taconite  as  a  source  of  iron  ore: 

TACONrrX  MOVKS  AHEAD 

Successful  tmeltlng  of  pig  Iron  from  ta- 
conite (low  grade)  ore  Is  Important  newn  for 
this  State.  It  means  another  definite  step 
forward  In  the  great  project  to  retain  Mlane- 
sota's  first  place  as  supplier  of  clvUlzat  on's 
most  Important  metal. 

Prof.  E.  W.  Davis  and  hU  assocaltcs  at  the 
university  mines  experiment  station  bave 
produced  pig  iron  on  a  pilot  plant  scale.  Next 
step  Is  to  Use  a  similar  process  in  a  big  com- 
mercial plant.  That  Is  bound  to  come  soon 
as  an  outgrowth  of  all  the  taconite  research 
now  going  on. 

Minnesota's  easily  accessible  hlgh-^rade 
Iron  ore  will  be  largely  gone  In  a  few  dec  ides. 
But  there  Is  taconite  enough  on  the  northern 
rangea  to  last  the  world  for  centuries.  The 
big  problem  has  been  to  extract  the  relatively 
smaller  amounts  of  Iron  from  taconite  and 
keep  costs  down.  Gradually  that  probh  m  Is 
being  licked. 

For  years  observers  have  been  predl:tlng 
the  Imminent  death  of  Minnesota's  Iron  ore 
Industry.  Mining  companies  have  Icoked 
elsewhere    for    the    raw    material    for    itecL 
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One  or  two  have  moved  from  the  State  en- 
tirely as  their  mines  declined. 

But  lately  there  has  been  a  growing  feel- 
ing that  our  taconite  Is  probably  the  best 
bet  after  all.  Rich  deposits  In  the  Quebec- 
Labrador  fields  may  become  available  In  10 
or  15  years.  Yet  mining  engineers  now  be- 
lieve that  such  high-grade  ore  will  be  shipped 
In  limited  amounts  and  will  be  used  chlefiy 
to  mix  with  Minnesota  ore. 

South  American  and  other  foreign  ore  In- 
volves long  shipment.  Minnesota  and  the 
big  smelters  are  all  on  the  Great  Lakes.  Even 
if  the  St.  Lawrence  seaway  Is  eo:  ipleted.  this 
State  will  enjoy  a  big  advantage  In  distance. 
And  Its  ore  supply  Is  much  safer  during  war. 

Bilnnesota  has  adopted  a  sensible  tax  policy 
to  encourage  taconite  development.  With 
its  use,  direct  revenue  from  taxes  may  drop, 
but  taconite  processing  promises  to  employ 
three  times  as  many  workers  per  ton  of 
shipped  ore  as  did  the  more  simple  mining 
of  hlgH-grade  ore.  That  makes  the  future  of 
northern  Minnesota  promising  Indeed. 

Announcement  of  the  smelting  of  taconite 
ore  should  remind  Minnesotans  of  the  valu- 
able research  center  they  have  at  the  State 
university.  And  it  should  make  them  grate- 
ful for  the  work  of  Professor  Davis  and  bis 
staff.  When  taconite  utilization  becomes  a 
full-scale  commercial  operation  the  credit  in 
large  part  will  belong  to  Davis  and  the  mines 
experiment  station  he  heads. 


PoUnil 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  S.  GORDON 

OF  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  7.  1948 

Mr.  GORDON.  Mr.  Speaker,  imder 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  an  article  by  John  E. 
Thompson,  chief  of  Newsweek's  Berlin 
bureau,  who  recently  returned  from  a 
tour  of  Poland,  reporting  on  the  anti- 
Marshall  plan  reconstruction  behind  the 
iron  curtain.  It  Is  very  enlightening  as 
to  the  progress  made  in  the  last  4  years. 
Poland:  Thi  Siciclk  and  thi  Cross 

In  the  most  Catholic  country  in  Europe  a 
kid-glove  brand  of  Russian  communism  Is 
staging  a  bloodless  Industrial  revolution  to 
convert  Poland  from  a  backward,  largely 
agricultural  land  Into  a  key  poetlon  In  east- 
em  Europe's  anti-Marshall-plan  economy. 
A  new  Russian  technique — persuasion  by  po- 
litical pressure  rather  than  overt  tyranny — 
was  much  In  evidence  during  a  ft-day  trip 
through  the  agricultural  and  Industrial  heart 
of  Poland — 700  miles  by  auto  from  Poznan 
to  Warsaw,  Cracow,  Katowice,  and  Wroclaw 
(Breslau).  The  impression  was  that  Russia 
Is  succeeding  where  many  another  con- 
queror  (or  liberator)    has  failed. 

On  the  western  side  of  a  shaky  wooden 
bridge  over  the  Oder  River  at  Kostryn.  one  of 
several  town  on  the  border  between  Poland 
and  the  Soviet-occupied  zone  of  Germany, 
we  were  warmly  greeted  by  a  grinning,  gold- 
toothed  Russian  soldier  Just  out  of  his  teens, 
m  toaamy  gun  slung  over  his  shoulder  and  a 
tooaeh  of  lilacs  in  his  hand.  While  a  cap- 
tain laboriously  completed  a  long  record  of 
our  passports,  visas,  and  other  documents, 
the  soldier  and  two  comrades  asked  us  ques- 
tions about  America — mostly  about  the 
climate. 

Prom  then  on — from  Koatry«n  through 
PoKian  acroea  the  equator  of  Poladd  to  War- 
saw— we  saw  only  scattered  pairs  of  Russian 
soldiers  maintaining  the  Soviet  communica- 
tion lines  from  Berlin   to  Moscow.    In  24 


hours  In  Warsaw  we  glimpsed  Just  three  Red 
soldiers,  and  none  between  Warsaw  and  Cra- 
cow. Last  year  there  were  Polish  check- 
points almost  every  20  miles  ostensibly  to 
protect  travelers  against  marauding  bands. 
This  year  there  were  checkpoints  only  at 
Kostryzn  and  Warsaw. 

EXFCNSIVI  rtTN 

The  trip  from  Poznan  to  Warsaw  and  Cra- 
cow brought  out  the  tremendous  vitality  of 
a  people  who  suffered  perhaps  more  than  any 
other  Europeans  during  the  war.  In  Poznan 
night  clubs  and  cafes  like  the  MoiUln  Rouge, 
Warsawskl,  BagaUlle,  and  Cafe  George, 
crowds  slped  vodka  or  plvo  (beer),  swung 
through  lively  Polish  dances,  or  sang  rolick- 
Ing  folk  songs  until  3  or  4  a.  m.  Often,  when 
the  orchestra  took  a  rest,  everyone  Joined  In 
singing  until  the  band  returned.  Then  they 
kept  It  up  during  the  dancing. 

Businessmen,  industrial  workers,  and  shop- 
keepers mingled  with  civil  servants,  students, 
and  professional  men.  Where  they  got  the 
money  to  pay  the  stiff  prices  was  the  mystery. 
The  average  monthly  wage  of  worlLing  men  In 
Poland  is  10.000  zlotys  ($25) .  A  good  restau- 
rant meal,  including  two  or  three  vodkas  aiMl 
a  glass  of  beer,  costs  about  (^,  or  almost  a 
v^eek's  wages.  At  the  Casanova  night  club 
in  Cracow  we  paid  $37.50  for  a  Isottle  of  Red 
Hackle  scotch. 

There  is  an  abundance  of  fine  food  in  res- 
taurants and  of  clothing,  ftirs.  and  Jewelry 
In  shops.  A  set  of  bedroom  furniture  at  the 
Poznan  fair  was  priced  at  213,000  zlotys 
($532)  21  months'  average  wages.  Women's 
good-quality  shoes  In  Warsaw  cost  from  $45 
to  $50. 

Most  Poles,  of  course,  simply  do  not  buy 
luxury  goods.  They  live  on  their  daily  food 
ration  and  queue  up  for  clothing.  Those 
who  buy  luxuries  occasionally  or  spend  a 
night  dancing,  singing,  and  drinking  In  cafes 
and  bars  acquire  their  zlotys  In  a  typical  Po- 
lish way:  by  hard  work.  The  traditional 
Polish  working  day  is  from  8  a.  m.  to  3  p.  m., 
without  a  break  for  a  meal.  Then  comes 
the  main  meal.  The  balance  of  the  day  is 
free.  Many  Poles  use  this  time  to  earn  extra 
money  doing  odd  Jobs  or  handicraft  for  im- 
regulated  wages  usually  higher  than  their 
regular  pay.  A  factory  manager  In  Warsaw 
told  me  this  practice  had  reduced  the  general 
productivity  of  workers,  who  were  either  too 
tired  during  their  regular  hours  or  preferred 
to  save  their  energy  for  better  pay  in  off- 
time  hours. 

For  the  first  time  since  the  war  the  Poles 
are  now  receiving  their  full  bread  ration 
regularly  and  on  time.  With  80  percent  of 
the  arable  land  planted  this  spring  and  more 
than  90  percent  expected  to  be  planted  next 
fall,  the  Poles  hope  to  export  grain  In  1949 
and  take  bread  off  the  ration.  But  as  a 
Polish  cabinet  minister  explained:  "The  Mar- 
shall plan  obviously  means  a  lower  standard 
of  living  for  us.  It  will  hurt  us.  But  we 
can  live  on  what  food  we  have  and  do  with- 
out machinery  for  a  while.  I  don't  think 
western  E^urope  can  do  without  food,  and  I 
wonder  how  long  the  United  States  will  be 
prepared  to  feed  western  Europe." 

march  SLAV 

Poland  will  play  a  key  role  in  the  Russian 
scheme  to  give  eastern  Europe  the  Industrial 
strength  to  survive  without  western  Europe 
and  the  Marshall  plan.  Polish  industry  is  to 
be  completely  Integrated  with  Czechoslovak 
industry  and  with  the  Russian  economy. 
Poland,  for  Instance,  will  concentrate  on 
production  of  steam  coal.  CEechoslovakla  on 
production  of  coking  coal.  Heavy  Industry 
Is  already  being  shipped  to  Poland  from 
Russia  to  help  the  transition  of  some  light 
Industries  to  heavy-machinery  production. 
The  ports  of  Gdynia  (fully  restored)  and 
Gdansk  (not  yet  restored)  have  been  as- 
signed to  handle  Poland's  domestic  trade, 
whUe  Stettin  Is  to  be  the  port  for  trains- 
Poland  trade  to  Czechoslovakia,  via  the  Oder 
River. 


The  plan  Is  much  more  than  a  customs-  ( 
union  type  of  Integration.  Entire  Industrie* 
In  Poland  and  Czechoslovakia  will  operate 
under  a  single  board,  some  plants  and  equip- 
ment will  be  interchanged,  and  even  skilled 
workers  and  managers  moved. 

To  a  casual  visitor  from  the  West,  it  seems 
incredible  that  a  Catholic  and  independent 
people  like  the  Poles  dould  accept  wholesale 
Soviet  domination.  One  consul  In  Warsaw 
explained  it  this  way:  '"Hie  Poles  fear  the 
Russians  almost  more  than  they  hate  the 
Germans.  They  do  not  want  another  reign 
ol  terror  like  the  6  years  they  suffered  under 
the  Germans.  They  are  quiescent  and  acqui- 
escent." 

In  cafes,  bars,  and  night  clubs  the  people 
will  talk  to  Americans  of  their  hopes  for 
freedom,  but  always  furtively,  in  whispers 
or  In  secluded  corners. 

Meanwhile,  they  cling  to  the  faith  of  their      , 
fathers.    Every  hamlet  and  village  In  Poland      ' 
has  a  wayside  crucifix  or  shrine,  festooned 
with   flowers   or   evergreen   braids.     In   the 
cities  thousands  of  workers  and  clerks  and 
shop  girls  spend  a  few  moments  In  church 
on   their  way  to  work.     In   Cracow  I   saw 
more  than  100  hearing  mass  in  one  church  at 
6   a.  m.    Under  the   rubbled  ruins   of  the 
Alexander  Church  in  Warsaw,  mass  is  cele- 
brated at  a  cellar  altar.     At  Czestochowa,  the 
Lourdes  of  eastern  Europe,  thousands  of  pil- 
grims walked  up  broad  avenues  to  thl  hilltop    . 
shrine  of  the  black  madonna  on  May  1,  while 
thousands  of   union   workers  carrying  Bed 
banners  marched  through  the  town  below  In 
a  different  p>arade.    School  children  are  now 
taught  religion  only  with  the  written  con-      j 
sent  of  their  parents,  but  90  percent  of  them 
are  learning  their  catechism  In  school. 


Success:  American  Style 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARFS 

or 

HON.  ERRETT  P.  SCRIVNER 

or  KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  7. 1948 

Mr.  SCRIVNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
following  story  which  appeared  in  the 
Kan.sas  City  Star  of  June  2  is  the  story, 
not  merely  of  Pred  Theden,  but  also  of 
millions  like  him  who  have  helped  make 
America — and  make  it  great: 
SwRDisB  Immigrant  Is  Far  Past  His  Goal  cr 
$1  A  Dat  Farm  Pat — 60  Tears  Ago  Frb> 
Theden  Saw  the  Statue  or  Libertt — Now 

THE       PaOSPERODS       KAW       VALLET       FARMBi 

Credits  Success  to  God  and  America 

Sixty  years  ago  yesterday  an  Immigrant 
boy  from  Sweden  had  his  firat,  and  last,  look 
at  the  Statute  of  Liberty,  a  symbol  to  him 
of  his  highest  aspirations — 6  acres  of  farm 
land  all  his  own. 

Forty-five  years  ago  yesterday,  while  well 
on  the  way  toward  exceeding  his  fondest 
hope,  Fred  Theden,  by  then  making  a  name 
for  himself  by  the  thoroughness  of  his  farm- 
ing methods,  saw  the  Kaw  River  rise  over  its 
banks  to  carry  away  his  home  and  the  $450 
he  and  his  wife  had  invested  in  furniture. 

By  yesterday  those  reminiscences  had  be- 
come pleasant  in  the  memory  of  Fred  The- 
den, now  77  years  old  and  too  advanced  in 
years  to  "do  more  than  milk  my  25  cows 
and  tend  the  garden."  He  stood  shading  hte 
eyes  and  looking  out  over  his  5(X)  acres  of 
Johnson  Covmty  land  near  Bonner  SprlngB. 
The  farm  Is  well  improved  and  debt-free,  and 
provides  an  ample  livelihood  for  himself,  a 
foster  son,  Carl  Theden,  and  a  nephew, 
Everett  Anderson. 

rLAO  painting  in  homs 

Before  sitting  down  In  the  kitchen  to  help 
Mrs.  Carl  Theden  stem  the  last  of  the  straw* 
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barrfM    from     their    patch.     Fred     Theden 
io  en  oU  painting  of  Old  Olory  which 
framed  In  glided  wcxl. 
owe  all  that  I  have  been  able  to  do  here 
and  that  flag."  Theden  said  with  emo- 
"The  Lord  and  the  United  Sutea  hare 
Tery  kind  to  me.     When  I  left  Sweden 
being  paid  922  a  year  for  farm  work 
sunup  to  sundown,  and  sundown  didn't 
untU  9:30  o'clock  at  night.     I  thought 
could  only  get  to  America  where  *h»y 
a  dollar  a  day  I  might  some  day  own  a 
farm  and  die  a  millionaire." 
n   admitted   his   Ideas  had  changed 
.  but  added  smilingly  that  he  had  ob- 
tain^ everything  from  life  In  this  country 
•vanted.     And  he  doesn't  want  to  go 
to  Sweden,  although  be  Is  sure  living 
yrogre—ed  there,  too. 
Theden 's    mother    died    when    he    was    a 
HIa  father,  the  late  Henry  Theden.  and 
>rother.  Herman  Theden.  another  well- 
farmer  near  Bonner  Springs,  had  gone 
to  ttte  United  SUtes  3  years  earlier      Fred 
at  the  age  of  17  had  been  able  to 
togethei   $52  for  his  passage  steerage 
on  ttie  ship  Heck!a  and  fare  through  to  Kan- 
:ity.    He  Joined  bis  relatives  on  ar  island 
Kaw  River  they  were  farming  at  that 
Those  days  of  sUuggUng  against  high 
,  weeds,  and  willow  sprouts  no  longer 
harrowing  to  Theden. 

TO  SArrrT  iw  wioht 
the  darkest  day  of  my  life,  or  so  it 
at  the  time."  the  farmer  recalled, 
that  flood  of  1903.  We  reached  safety  In 
night.  The  next  morning  we  watched  the 
carry  away  our  home." 
Ttieden  and  his  wife,  t^e  late  Mrs.  Anna 
And  erson  Theden.  were  able  to  salvage  more 
thai  I  many  of  those  lilt  by  the  flood.  Their 
houte  was  floated  Into  a  depression  and  left 
standing  in  27  feet  of  water.  They  were  able 
It  back  and  reclaim  much  of  the  fur- 
nltitre.  Including  a  cuckoo  clock  which  stlU 
prized  poaeeaslon. 
I^echanlcal  gadgets  were  slow  to  make  an 
n  upon  Theden.  He  was  a  6-mule 
farther  who  flnnly  believed  In  his  own  farm- 
methodr  and  a  large  dairy  herd  to  give 
a  continuous  and  dependable  Income, 
never  resisted  the  tractors  his  son  and 
w  moved  onto  the  farm,  however.  He 
vwlteoMd   electricity   but   has   never  had   a 


"The   roads   Just    aren't   wide   enough   for 
me. '  be  laughingly  explained. 

l|r.  Speaker,  these  accomplishments 
not  obtained  by  waiting  for  Oov- 
•n^ent  aid — not  by  blaming  fate  for  ill 
for  une.  They  came  about  because  of 
Ind  vldual  initiative,  sweat,  thrift,  hon- 
est .  and  faith  in  Ood  and  country^ld- 
fas  iloned  virtues  too  often  forgotten  in 
curl  present-day  llf'* 


Pablicationt  Abroad 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  DAVIS  LODGE 

or   CONNECTTCUT 

iM  THS  HOUSK  OF  RZPRESKNTATIVai 

Monday.  June  7.  1948 

It.  LODGE.  Mr.  Sneaker,  under 
iM'e  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  R«c- 
o«s ,  I  Include  the  following  editorial  from 
the!  Washington  Post  of  June  5.  1948: 
rvHJCATioNs  aaaoAo 
3W  groandl— ■  U  the  charge  that  currency 
•ontrertlUllty  provlalons  In  the  Kuropean  re- 
ry  program  are  a  pay-off  ft>r  newvpaper 
•n<t  mag.  sine  support   may    b»  aevii   fmn 


(  i 


the  number  of  disavowals  of  such  assistance 
that  already  have  been  Issued.  The  purpose 
of  the  $10,000,000  sum  approved  by  the  House 
Appropriations  Committee  Is.  purely  and 
simply,  to  faclllUte  the  distribution  of  Amer- 
ican txxjks.  magazines,  newspapers,  and  mo- 
tion pictures  In  European  countries  where 
currency  restrictions  now  make  such  distri- 
bution difficult  or  Impossible.  The  appro- 
priation cannot  be  considered  a  subsidy,  for 
the  only  thing  it  does  Is  to  enable  cooperat- 
ing Institutions  to  convert  foreign  currencies 
received  for  their  products  Into  dollars.  All 
the  hullabaloo  about  subsidy  and  pay-off 
could  very  easily  serve,  however,  to  discredit 
the  project  In  the  eyes  of  the  Europeans  it  is 
intended  to  tieneflt. 

That  there  is  a  great  need  for  fresh  Ameri- 
can publications  In  Europe  has  been  recog- 
nized by  practically  every  committee  that  sur- 
veyed the  ground  for  ERP.  Even  Representa- 
tive John  Tabm.  no  friend  of  the  recovery 
program.  a.Merted  that  some  American  news- 
papers distributed  abroad  are  accomplishing 
more  In  France.  Germany,  and  Italy  than 
the  Voice  of  America.  The  need  Is  twofold. 
Some  countries  hare  seen  virtually  no  new 
American  bocks,  especially  textbooks  and 
technical  books,  since  before  the  war.  Be- 
yond that,  the  American  newspapers  sent 
abroad  are  often  badly  outdated  In  compari- 
son with  the  up-to-the-minute  publications 
from  Moscow  available  on  newsstands. 

The  Ideal  solution,  as  this  newspaper  has 
observed  before,  would  be  a  multiplication  of 
European  editions  of  American  publications, 
printed  abroad  for  rapid  distribution.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  original  language  In  the 
KRP  authorization  act  was  intended  to  facili- 
tate such  enterprise  not  only  with  respect  to 
media  of  Information  but  also  In  connection 
with  the  stimulation  of  other  productive 
activity.  The  fact  that  such  expansion  now 
must  be  undertaken  at  a  l06s  serves,  of  course, 
to  discourage  It.  In  most  cases  the  loss  It- 
self Is  Itu-gely  artificial.  Dollars  must  be 
spent  for  publication  costs,  but  the  money 
received  In  the  sale  of  such  services  Is  In  cur- 
rency blocked  In  Individual  countries. 

There  Is  always  the  possibility  that  any 
sort  of  governmental  assistance  In  currency 
conversion  will  be  stigmatized  as  govern- 
mental control  over  policy,  even  though  such 
Is  decidedly  not  the  intention  or  the  fact. 
It  is  this  poasibtltty.  no  doubt,  which  has  led 
news  services  and  certain  publications  to 
reject  the  suggestion.  Perhaps  the  answer 
to  such  objections  lies  In  a  broader  provision 
made  applicable  generally  to  American  busi- 
nesses In  Europe  until  currencies  are  re- 
stored to  Interchangeablltty.  In  any  event 
the  captious  critlcts  of  the  proposal  are 
under  an  obligation  to  suggest  some  work- 
able substitute  that  will  make  use  of  the 
tremendous  potential  of  publications  and 
motion  pictures  In  telling  the  American  story 
abroad. 


Roadless  Area  Bill 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  A.  BUTNIK 

or  MIIfKaBOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

JIfondav.  June  7,  1948 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
House  Committee  on  Agriculture  has  ap- 
proved S.  1090.  a  bill  to  preserve  500.000 
acres  of  primitive  lake  and  forest  land 
In  the  Superior  National  ForcfU  of  Min- 
nesota as  a  permanent  canoe  and  vaca- 
Uon  area,  and  this  measure  Is  now  pend- 
ing In  the  House.    Under  leave  to  extend 


my  remarks  In  the  Rbcoro.  I  Include  an 
editorial  entitled  "Quetico-Supe  ior 
Challenge."  by  Sig  Olson,  which  appeared 
In  the  May  1948  issue  of  Sports  Afield. 
This  editorial  summarizes  the  Issues  In- 
volved and  explains  the  reasons  for 
prompt  action  on  S.  1090. 

Qcrrico-stn'nuoR  challxmcx 
(Guest  editorial  by  Sig  Olson) 

America  Is  In  danger  of  losing  one  o;  Its 
most  cherished  and  valuable  assets,  the  fa- 
mous wilderness  canoe  country  known  as  the 
Quellco-Superlor.  What  makes  the  ttreat 
so  appalling  Is  the  fact  that  within  a  750- 
mlle  radius  live  more  than  43.000,000  people. 
The  brutal  fact  Is  that  the  Immense  papu- 
lations of  the  Midwest,  not  to  mention  the 
millions  from  other  States  beyond,  are  Ir  im- 
mediate danger  of  being  robbed  of  ore  of 
the  finest  recreational  opportunities  on  the 
continent  today,  the  privilege  of  bceeklng 
away  from  clTlUzatlon  and  cruising  by  canoe 
through  the  primitive  lakes  of  the  Minne- 
sota-Ontario border. 

This  unique  and  Interesting  area  be  ongs 
to  the  people  of  America.  It  Is  the  only 
remaining  lake  region  in  the  entire  Midwest 
that  can  be  called  true  wilderness.  It  cim  be 
ours  for  all  time  If  we  are  willing  to  flglt  for 
It  now.  And  It  must  be  fought  for.  or  1 .  will 
soon  be  Just  another  resort  country,  an  1  the 
wilderness  which  now  gives  It  dlstlnnion 
and  charm  will  be  an  old.  forgotten  dieam. 
Threatening  resort  developments  wltblii  the 
roadless  area  of  the  Superior  National  Forest 
can  be  stopped  In  only  one  way — by  the  swift 
acquisition  by  the  United  States  Forest  Serv- 
ice of  the  120.000  acres  of  privately  held  land 
within  Its  borders.  Failure  to  accon  pllsh 
this  at  once  will  mean  the  doom  not  only  of 
the  wllderneas  of  the  Superior  but  of  Qiietlco 
Provincial  Park,  lying  immediately  t)  the 
north. 

What  makes  the  Quetlco-Supertor  country 
so  immensely  Important  to  the  Micwest? 
Because  In  addition  to  Us  accessibility  it  has 
the  rare  combination  of  qualities  that  nakea 
it  an  ideal  wUderness  canoe  country  First 
of  all.  the  lakes  are  close  together  ard  the 
portages  shore,  which  makes  travel  fron  one 
body  of  water  to  another  easy  Even  though 
some  of  the  lakes  are  20  to  30  miles  In  length, 
they  are  so  broken  by  Islands,  penlnsuli.s.  and 
channels  that  there  are  few  open  shi«ts  of 
dangerous  wind-swept  water.  The  water- 
ways are  Intricate  and  closely  woven 

Then,  too.  the  camp  sites  of  the  Quetlco- 
Superlor  country  seem  especially  creaed  for 
enjoyment.  Smooth  shelves  of  rock  invite 
landings  everywhere  and  the  needle-covered 
carpets  of  duff  beneath  the  pines  ar>  Ideal 
for  pitching  of  tents.  Only  In  this  strip  of 
lake  country  along  the  international  border 
do  you  And  the  great  red  and  white  pines 
Their  shade  and  protection  and  their  shore- 
line beauty  are  frequently  missing  farther 
to  the  north. 

To  the  fisherman,  this  wilderness  lake 
country  is  something  to  dream  about  and. 
because  canoe  partlea  take  only  whi  t  they 
need  for  focxl.  primitive  fishing  is  as  gcmd 
tcxlay  as  It  ever  was.  Baai,  trout,  willeyea. 
and  northern  pike  are  plentiful  on  all  the 
routes  where  airplanes,  resorts,  and  tb<-  heavy 
fishing  they  enuil.  have  not  disturbed  the 
old  setting. 

Seeing  wildlife  such  as  deer.  bear,  and 
mcxjse  ts  a  rare  experience  tcxlay.  Here  In  the 
Minnesota -Ontario  border  country  is  one  of 
the  last  stands  of  the  mcxjse.  snd  one  of  the 
few  places  this  side  of  the  Rockies  w  lere  It 
Is  itlU  possible  to  see  the  great  timber  volvM, 
the  otter,  the  pine  marten,  and  the  fLtbcr. 

One  ot  the  greatest  charms  of  the  canoe 
country  Is  the  constant  realisation  that  it  was 
the  country  of  tb«  Toyagaws  of  the  old  fur- 
trading  days 

The  country  Is  still  wDderueas.  much  of  It 
as  undtvatopad  m  when  the  voyagiurs  trav- 
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ened  tt  several  bvmdred  years  ago.  Wilder- 
ness Is  rare  today.  We  do  not  have  enough 
of  It.  All  of  the  reservations  In  the  entire 
United  States  represent  only  three  quarters 
of  1  percent  of  our  total  land  area. 

Opponents  of  the  Quetico-Superlor  pro- 
gram say:  "Suppose  the  country  ia  settled; 
suppose  there  are  resorts  on  all  of  these 
beautiful  lakes  with  roads  leading  to  them 
or  air  harbors  at  their  docks:  suppose  planes 
bring  In  fishing  parties  to  every  body  of  wa- 
ter: will  that  ch.-inge  the  country  so  terribly?" 
The  answer  is  that.  In  addition  to  the  physi- 
cal changes  that  become  Inevitable,  it  will 
destroy  a  far  more  valuable  asset,  the  coun- 
try's wUdemeas  character.  The  roadless  areas 
of  the  Superior  National  Forest  and  the  Que- 
tlco  Provin^clal  Park  to  the  north  are  mors 
than  Just  good  camping  and  paddling  coun- 
try. They  are  wilderness  canoe  country.  Di- 
vorce the  element  of  wilderness  from  these 
ancient  water  trails  and  you  ruin  them  as 
surely  as  though  you  had  wiped  them  off  the 
map.  Paddling,  portaging,  or  pitching  camp 
can  be  done  anywhere.  It  Is  the  doing  of 
those  things  In  a  wilderness  setting  that 
makes  a  Quetico-Superlor  cruise  a  memora- 
ble experience. 

When  the  enemies  of  the  canoe  country  say 
"Why  save  this  area  for  the  selfish  enjoyment 
of  a  privileged  few.  those  who  can  afford 
guides  and  go  In  de  luxe?"  Jtist  remember 
that  99  percent  erf  all  those  who  take  canoe 
trips  are  young  people  of  modest  means  and 
well  under  25  years  of  age.  Actual  counts  by 
the  Forest  Service  indicate  a  big  and  growing 
use  each  year.  To  thousands  of  Boy  Scouts, 
organized  groups  from  boys  and  girls  camps, 
as  well  as  to  uncounted  private  canoe  parties, 
the  Quetico-Superlor  country  means  the 
highest  recreational  experlenc^e  they  know. 
To  them  this  area  Is  worth  fighting  for;  Its 
prsservation  is  a  chaUenge  that  must  not 
be  ignored. 

What  can  be  done  to  save  the  Quetico- 
Superlor  <»noe  country?  We  can  contribute 
perscmally  to  the  revolving  fund  of  the  Izaak 
Walton  League  of  America,  which  was  set  up 
for  the  express  purpose  of  aiding  the  Forest 
Service,  with  its  limited  funds,  in  acquiring 
strategic  private  lands  within  the  roadless 
areas.  We  can  enlist  the  aid  of  Congressmen 
and  all  groups  or  organizations  who  should 
be  Interested  in  preserving  the  wilderness 
character  of  this  superlative  lakeland.  We 
can  talk  and  write  and  plead  through  every 
medium  at  our  command  and  rally  Nation- 
wide support  for  the  two  Superior  National 
Forest  bills  now  before  Congress.  H.  R.  2642 
and  S.  lOSO.  which  will  make  It  possible  for 
the  Forest  Service  to  speed  up  Its  acquisition 
of  the  130.000  acres  along  the  canoe  trails.  If 
we  faU  to  get  immediate  action,  the  develop- 
ment of  au-plane  fishing  camps  will  spell  the 
(kxun  of  our  cherished  canoe  country  within 
a  ysar. 

The  Quetlco  Provincial  Park  right  across 
the  border,  a  region  as  large  as  our  own 
roadless  area.  Is  still  without  ccnnmerclal 
developments  of  any  kind.  If  we  fall  to  pro- 
tect our  own  side  of  the  border,  there  will 
be  no  reason  for  Canada  to  continue  pre- 
serving the  wilderness  on  her  side  any  longer. 
Planes  will  swarm  across  and  the  commer- 
cial developments  will  swiftly  destroy  her 
own  dream  of  wilderness. 

This  is  the  challenge  to  the  men  and  wom- 
en of  the  Midwest,  to  the  43.000.0C0  who  live 
within  a  radius  of  750  mUes.  This  is  their 
playground,  this  their  ho(>s  of  future  wUder- 
ness enjoyment.  Unless  they  accept  the 
challenge  and  recognize  the  fact  that  swift 
action  is  Imperative,  they  will  be  robbed  of 
one  of  their  most  precious  assets. 

If  the  mUUons  of  the  Midwest  lend  their 
support  to  the  program  now.  success  will  be 
assured.  Then  the  voyageurs  of  the  future 
can  lc»k  back  and  say,  "Our  people  were  wtse. 
They  planned  well  for  our  happiness.  The 
arUderness  canoe  country  of  the  Quetloo- 
—pii  lor  Is  a  monument  to  their  foresight 
and  vision." 


More  Power  in  Fnrtiierance  of  the  Trade 
Airreements  Act 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

or   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  7, 1948     ' 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  most 
Important  law  on  our  statute  books  faces 
the  supreme  test  of  survival.  Attacked 
as  It  has  been  from  all  sides  by  thr  ra- 
pacious interests,  the  law  has  been  vig- 
orously championed  not  only  by  those  of 
us  who  helped  to  bring  about  its  adop- 
tion 14  years  ago,  but  is  being  most  ably 
defended  on  sound  grounds  by  such  out- 
standing and  seasoned  reporters  as  Blair 
Moody  in  his  article  treating  the  subject 
In  the  Detroit  News  under  date  of  May 
30,  and  previously  under  date  of  M.iy  28 
in  the  same  newspaper  by  his  colleague 
and  brilliant  commentator,  W.  K.  Kelsey. 
There  is  enough  substance  in  these  two 
articles  in  themselves  to  decimate  all 
the  selfish  opposition  of  the  affiliated 
plunderbund.  the  grundyites,  and  the 
High  Tariff  League.  Under  leave  to  ex- 
tend my  remarks,  I  include  these  com- 
ments in  the  Record: 

The  Commentator 

(By  W.  K.  Kelsey) 

TRUMAN  BTIILDS  UP  THE  PARTY 

President  Truman  continues  to  build  up, 
for  the  record,  the  Democratic  case  as  it  must 
and  will  be  presented  in  the  platform, 
whether  he  is  the  party's  nominee  or  not. 
And  the  Republicans  In  Congress  continue  to 
give  him  all  the  help  they  can. 

Almost  dally  the  President  either  asks 
Congress  to  enact  some  measure  he  favors, 
knowing  that  it  will  not,  or  prods  Demo- 
cratic leaders  to  try  to  get  action  on  bills 
that  the  Republicans  In  control  of  both 
Houses  are  blocking. 

So  far  this  week,  Mr.  Truman  has  asked 
Congress  to  expand  the  social-security  sys- 
tem, which  it  will  not  do,  and  has  summoned 
his  own  party  leaders  to  demand  passage  of 
a  75-cent  minimum  wage,  and  the  Federal- 
ald-to-educatlon  measure.  Before  Congress 
adjourns  for  the  convention,  he  will  have 
thought  of  other  matters  to  be  written  into 
the  Democratic  platform,  along  with  de- 
nunciation of  the  Republican  Party  for  fail- 
ure to  put  them  through. 

It  Is  to  be  noted  that  in  his  appetils  this 
week,  the  President  has  had  his  eyes  on  a 
multitude  of  voters. 

His  social-security  program  alone  would 
add  an  estimated  20,000,000  persons  to  the 
rolls,  and  increase  benefits  to  several  mil- 
lions more.  The  75-cent  minimum  wage 
would  affect  still  more  millions,  especially  in 
the  South,  where  Mr.  Truman's  champion- 
ship of  that  measure  may  undercut  the  op- 
position of  politicians  to  his  renomlnatlon. 

Similarly,  Federal  school  aid  Is  popular 
with  southerners  who,  though  heavily  taxed 
for  education,  are  still  unable  to  bring  their 
school  systems  up  to  the  average  national 
level. 

Thus  bit  by  bit  Mr.  Truman  strengthens 
bis  own  cause  by  taking  advantage  of  Re- 
publican f  ailxire  to  grasp  these  Issues  and  do 
something  about  them. 

CIVINC  TBX  DOf OCaATS  A  rAT  JBBTJt 

The  House  Republicans  have  now  oome  to 
the  President's  aid  In  fine  style,  by  voting  to 
renew  the  reciprocal  tariff  blU  for  only  1 
year  instead  of  3,  with  what  Sscretary  of 
State  Marshall  has  characterized  as  "crip- 
pling amendments." 


On  the  plea  that  haste  is  necessary,  be- 
cause the  present  law  expires  June  12,  the 
Rules  Committee  forbade  all  amendments 
on  the  fioor,  despite  Democratic  promises  to 
bold  debate  on  them  to  a  minimiim  to  save 
Ume. 

Wednesday,  the  Republican-  majority 
jammed  the  bill  through,  even  Members  who 
denounced  the  tactics  of  the  Rules  Commit- 
tee voting  for  It.  These  included  Represent- 
ative CorriN,  of  Detroit,  a  city  vitally  inter- 
ested in  foreign  trade  as  free  as  it  can  reason- 
ably be  made;  he  sacrificed  his  principles  for 
party  regularity.  So  did  Representative 
Eaton,  oi  New  Jersey,  chairman  of  the  For- 
eign Affairs  Committee,  knowing  and  ad- 
mitting that  the  bill  was  wrong. 

The  measxu'e  now  goes  to  the  Senate,  where 
It  faces  the  same  necessity  for  haste.  That 
body  is  expected  to  pass  it,  if  for  no  other 
reason  than  to  put  President  Truman  on  a 
hot  spot.  For  the  President  wlU  then  have 
the  choice  of  vetoing  the  measure  and  thus 
killing  It,  for  there  are  not  enough  votes  in 
Congress  to  pass  the  bill  over  his  veto,  or 
of  signing  it  unwillingly  despite  the  fact 
that  Secretary  Marshall  hfis  said  it  would  be 
better  to  let  the  present  law  die  than  to  enact 
the  House  bill. 

Thus  the  Republicans  are  playing  fast  and 
loose  with  a  fundamental  Government  policy, 
for  purely  political  purposes. 

They  are  revirrlting  themselves  the  party 
of  high  protective  tariffs  at  a  time  when 
both  the  political  and  economic  future,  not 
of  this  country  alone  but  of  the  world,  de- 
mands freer  trade. 

How  can  we  continue  to  point  out  to  the 
nations  of  Europe  the  advantage  of  lowering 
or  removing  all  barriers  to  international 
trading,  while  at  the  same  time  denying  that 
in  our  case  there  are  such  advantages? 

»NEW    LIMITS    ON    BARGAININO   POWIX 

Under  the  present  law,  the  President  nego- 
tiates, through  the  State  Department,  lower- 
tariff  reciprocal  arrangements  with  foreign 
countries.  That  is.  we  agree  to  lower  our 
tariffs  on  certain  goods  exported  by  those 
countries,  and  they  agree  to  lower"  their 
tariffs  on  certain  American  goods. 

By  Executive  order  the  President  in  1834 
set  up  a  Committee  for  Reciprocity  Informa- 
tion, composed  of  representatives  of  seven 
Government  agencies  interested  in  trade  and 
tariffs.  Its  present  chairman  is  the  Vice 
Chairman  of  the  Tariff  Commission,  and  it 
contains  one  other  member  of  that  body. 
The  committee  goes  extensively  into  every 
question  of  reciprocal  tariff  reduction,  and 
holds  hearings  on  them.  It  then  makes  rec- 
ommendations to  the  President. 

Moreover,  by  an  Executive  order  of  1947, 
the  Tariff  Commission  is  directed  to  investi- 
gate alleged  Injuries  to  American  producers, 
arising  out  of  reciprocal  tariffs,  and  to  recom- 
mend remedial  action. 

It  would  appear  that  the  American  pro- 
ducer Is  well  enough  protected  by  the  Com- 
mittee for  Reciprocity  Information  and  the 
Tariff  Commission.  But  the  Republicans 
don't  think  so. 

The  new  bill  takes  away  the  powers  of  the 
committee.  It  turns  Investigations  over  to 
the  Tariff  Commission,  and  author  lies  it  to 
fix  limits  to  which  tariffs  may  be  lowered — 
or  raised.  If  the  President  decimes  to  tcA- 
low  the  advice  of  the  Tariff  Commission  in 
negotiating  a  reciprocal  trade  agreement. 
Congress  wUl  have  power  to  approve  or  dis- 
approve his  proposals. 

VOTING   AGAINST    NATIONAL   INTEBZST 

What  the  bill  passed  by  the  House  does  is 
to  nullify  the  Committee  for  Reciprocity  In- 
formation, which  is  concerned  with  buUdlng 
up  our  foreign  trade,  without  the  sacrifice  of 
any  important  American  Interest,  and  to 
exalt  the  Tariff  Commission,  which  is  In- 
terested only  in  the  fairness  of  customs 
schedules  fixed  by  Congress. 

At  a  time  when  the  Government  is  trying 
to  promote  foreign  trade,  the  sale  of  Ameri- 
can goods  abroad  and  the  receipt  of  foreign 
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THX      LoW-DOWN      OW      W*aMIN0TON — Housi 

Wsix  LoAoa  TacMAW  Ouns — Cywi- 
ATrrrrwa  TowAao   Woau>  TaAOi   Mat 
Paaaiaairr  a  No.  1  laaui 
(By  Blair  Ifoody* 
W^SHmoTOK,  May  »  —  Preeldent  Truman 
I  off  for  the  west  coast  next  week  on  hia 
IMS  campalcn  trip,  armed  with  a  new 
potent  set  of  political  waapons  forged 
INyubUcan  House  of  Rapraaantattvea. 
an  election  year,  the  performanca  of 
tba   Ballack  machine  for  the  last  fortnight 
iMen  all  but  incredible. 

in  the  Senate,  where  the  Influence  of 

Intaraats  to  not  so  effective.  Democrats 

and   some    troubled   Republican 

privately  assert  there  can  be  only 

nplanatlon:  A  baliaf  that  the  Republi- 

eannot  loaa  IMa  jmt't  election  no  mat- 

'  rhat  ibay  can  do. 

th  tha  South  in  revolt,  Wallace  cyttlng 

the  left,  and  a  growing  demand  that 

.__-cw»    replace   Truman,    thto   may   not 

ba  (  verconfidence      But  the  hope  to  rtolng 

onci  more  at  the  White  House  that  the  OOP 

rill    yet    snstch    defeat    from    the    Jawa   of 

▼»ct<«7. 


aXAOT-MAOS 

Trumnn's   No.    1 
not  by  bias. 


but 


laacia 

I  may   thus  be 

for  Ma.     The  ques- 

ne.   as  some  GOP  Senators 

It.  whether  the  counuy's  safety 

ba  truated  tu  ate  cynical  (or  ignorant) 

attifada  alfaady  being  tranalated  into  action. 

ooUatanU  taaua.  asaximlng  a  Republican 

of  tha  MacraHloiial  elections,  would 

what  an  aoUgblanad.  propubllc  Repub- 

Prealdent  could  do  in  the  face  of  a  leg- 

of   bto  own   party   wblcb 

the  public  interest. 

Judgment  typical  ot  tba  opinion  ot  doaa 

impartial  obaervara  eama  tbli  waak  In 

I  sploalon  by  the  usually  sedate  New  Tork 
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C  tmmenting  on  the  action  of  House  leaders 

amming    through    under    a    strict    gag 

an  extension  of  the  reciprocal  trade  law 

<^lpplad  tbat  Oatiiaiarj  of  state  Marshall 

ciiiiaMi  klHa  0HMitar  Okobce.  Democrat. 

daoctta.  both  called  it  "worse  thsn  noth* 

tba  Timaa  said: 

the  Republican  leadership  of  the  House 

tnuuvea  had  stayed  up  nlgbU  for 

trying  to  think  up  ways  o<  giving 

try  a  stunning  exhibition  of  pro- 

and  parttoanahlp  at  their  unex- 

worat.  It  eouM  not  poaalbly  bava  bit 

upofi  a  mora  aueeaarftil  —ana  of  aolnff  so 

thali  in  the  poaltlon  it  has  takan  on  renewal 

Baclprocal  Trade  AgraMMota  Act. 


■LOW  AT  WOBLB  TBAOk 

"Itere,  in  |thto|  act  sponaorad  and  deeeN 
under  tha  wise  stataamanshlp  of  Cor- 
Hull,  to  tha  moat  constructive  contrlbu- 
made  by  tha  United  Statea  in  the  last 
ginhratloo  to  the  cauaa  of  sound  Interna- 
ttaQal  eeonomtcs. 


"(It)  raeognlaes  Uiat  International  trade. 
Ilka  any  other  trade.  Is  necessarily  a  two- 
way  process.  It  reccgniaM  that  the  Hull 
program  to  the  indispensable  other  half  of 
the  IrtwHll  plan. 

"It  racopklBM  that  the  American  consumer 
to  entitled,  particularly  in  a  time  of  inOa- 
tlon  that  to  playing  hob  with  living  coau. 
to  go  to  foreign  markets  for  the  goods  ba 
needs  if  they  sre  (^ered  to  him  at  more 
reasonable  prlcea.  and  that  it  to  an  outrage 
to  force  him  to  pay  on  such  goodi  a  tarlS 
which  IS  designed  to  protect  a  tfonaatle  mo> 
nopoly." 

After  pointing  out  that  unda  the  House 
bill  "no  foreign  country  would  know  whether 
the  President's  word  wotild  tick."  the  Times 
added: 

"Nor  to  thto  all.  Raving  contrived  thto 
•cheme  to  knife  the  Hull  trade  program  while 
appeartni;  to  befriend  It,  the  Republican 
leaders  have  brought  their  plan  into  the 
House  under  a  cloeed  rule  actually  forbid- 
ding any  attempt  whatever  to  change  it  on 
the  floor. 

"The  House  may  talk— for  a  limit  of  S 
hours.  It  may  vote.  But  It  may  vote  only 
for  or  axatnst  this  ingenious  bit  of  sabotage. 
It  to  either  thto  or  nothing.  No  change  per- 
mitted No  ravtston  poaalble.  No  amend- 
ment from  tiM  tear.  Thto  la  gag  rule  at 
lu  wont." 

ROrC  IN  THX  SXNATl 

"The  House  leaders  are  making  a  mockery 
of  the  legtolative  process.  The  Senate  leaders 
may  have  better  judgment.  They  may  have 
a  more  realistic  understsndlng  of  what  to 
happening  in  the  world  today.  They  may 
also  have  a  bcttar  gttMa  aa  to  Just  how  many 
thousands  of  iDiapantent  votes  thto  combi- 
nation of  higb-tartff  provlnakUlMn  and  par- 
tiann  gag  rule  will  coat  tba  naxt  Republi- 
can Presidential  candidate  If  thto  to  to  ba 
the  program." 

Thto  denotes  the  spirit  of  the  currant 
House,  and  not  on  the  trade  issiia  alone. 
It  has  burled  UMT  In  committee  and  stalled 
on  the  draft.  As  soon  as  the  Kremlin  makes 
a  few  transparent  maneuvers  of  "frlandtiUp," 
brought  on  by  the  very  fact  that  we  were 
all-out  to  build  our  strength,  the  urgency  to 
become  strong  saga — Jiut  as  "Uncla  Joa" 
hoped  It  would. 

To  thousands  of  fsmlliaa,  in  all  parts  of 
the  country,  there  to  Juat  one  really  impor- 
tant isaus  today — bousing.  That's  because 
ttaay  csn  find  nowhere  to  live  In  many 
eaaaa.  including  aooM  World  War  n  veterans. 
thajr  cannot  pnj  ranta  high  loiigli  to  amor- 
tiaa  high  conatrvetton  coata— which  have 
rtoea.  like  the  price  of  food,  largely  tMcausa 
the  OOP  Congreaa  prematurely  ripped  off 
price  controto.  As  basically  conaervatlve  a 
man  as  Senator  Tatt  sees  clearly  that  the 
Government  must  move  in  thto  field,  and 
move  quickly. 

LoaaTiaTa  ih  saoolx 

Must?  The  odds  are  heavy  that  It  wont. 
Why  not?  Because  lobbyists  like  Herbert  U. 
Nelson  and  Morton  Bodfish.  representing  the 
real  estata  and  construction  interests,  who 
want  housaa  buUt  only  if  they  can  make  an 
uncontrolled  profit  thereon,  have  more  in- 
fiuance  with  the  men  who  run  the  House  than 
the  President  of  the  United  Sutea  or  Sanator 
Taft 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Nelsons.  Bodflahaa. 
and  the  Grundy  high-tariff  boys,  who  speak 
through  the  Republican  chairman  of  Ways 
and  Means.  Representative  KNtnsoM.  have 
more  to  say  about  what  goes  on  in  the  House 
today  than  the  Members  of  the  House  them- 
selves. 

Why  should  there  have  been  a  gag  rule 
on  reciprocal  trade,  unleas  the  House  leaders 
were  afraid  their  own  OOP  rank  and  file 
would  break  away  and  put  their  country 
before  petty  politics? 


Why  are  they  planning  to  bottle  up  tha 
Taft-Ellender-Wagner  bill  In  committee — 
unleaa  thay  can  find  a  way  to  bring  it  out 
without  permitting  a  vote  on  «luni  eiear- 
ance  and  public  housing? 

Why  should  not  the  elected  representa- 
tives of  the  people  be  allowed  to  reprtsent 
them? 

What  sort  of  perversion  Is  thto  of  the  oow- 
ers  of  the  branch  of  our  democrstic  system 
that  to  supposed  to  be  the  most  democratic? 


Foreifo  Aid  Appropriation  Bill,  19<i9 


KXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WILUAM  J.  MILLER 

or  comracTictrr 

Of  THE  HOUSX  OP  RCPRK>CNTATIVB3 

Friday.  June  4,  194$ 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Connecticut.  Mr. 
Chhlrman.  I  am  going  to  vote  for  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  UUnoi5  ( Mr.  Dikksxn  ]  to  au^horlie 
the  expenditure  of  the  $5,300,000,000  ap- 
propriated In  this  biil  for  the  European 
recovery  program  In  a  12-month  pt  riod 
instead  of  spreading  it  over  15  months, 
as  recommended  by  the  Committer  on 
Appropriations. 

Under  u.sual  circumsUncet  I  would  fol- 
low the  recommendadons  of  the  Appro- 
priations Committee.  Today  the  situa- 
tion Is  unusual.  A  large  sum  of  money 
Is  involved  In  the  proposed  reduction,  but 
important  a.s  that  saving  might  ht  the 
really  important  ttUng  is  to  see  that 
ihoae  who  must  admnlster  the  European 
recovery  program  are  given  every  poa- 
sible  tool  with  which  to  work.  This 
agency  has  already  made  large  conr.mlt- 
ments  for  purely  relief  purposes — food, 
clothing,  medicine,  and  shelter.  Every 
dollar  we  reduce  this  appropriation  be- 
low the  amount  authorized  by  Congress 
60  days  ago  will  be  a  dollar  taken  from 
the  rehabilitation  pha.<:e  of  the  European 
recovery  program.  Nece&.sary  as  relief 
fimds  may  be,  the  really  important  part 
of  the  program  should  bt  the  rehabilita- 
tion of  the  economy  of  Biirope.  The  next 
12  months  are  bound  to  be  critical 
months.  The  success  or  failure  of  the 
program  may  well  depend  on  the  Inter- 
pretation European  capitols  make  of  our 
action  here  today. 

The  only  possible  Justification  for  sup- 
porting the  European  recovery  program 
is  that  if  the  program  succeeds,  we  can 
look  forward  to  living  in  a  peaceful  world 
for  some  years  to  come.  That  being  true. 
I  don't  think  we  should  Jeopardize  the 
success  of  the  program  by  attempting  to 
save  even  a  billion  dollars. 

Those  who  favor  reducing  this  appro- 
priation often  refer  to  the  overburdened 
taxpayer  of  the  United  States.  If  the 
European  recovery  program  fails  and  we 
have  to  arm  to  the  teeth,  the  amount 
carried  In  this  bill  will  be  comparatively 
small  In  comparison  to  what  we  will  have 
to  appropriate  for  our  own  national  de< 
fense. 
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Interior  Department  Appropriation  Bill 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RICHARD  J.  WELCH 

or  CALxroaNiA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  7.  1948 

I  Mr.  WELCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  statement  of 
Hon.  J.  A.  Krug.  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior, before  the  Senate  Appropriations 
Committee: 
STATmENT  or  Hon.  J.  A  Ksuo.  SECurrABT  or 

THE  iHTiaiOt.  BETOKC  THE  SENATI  APPBOPai- 

ATioNS  CoMMrrrD 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  com- 
mittee, so  far  as  I  know  there  has  never  be- 
fore been.  In  the  99  years  of  existence  of  the 
Department  of  the  Interior,  an  appropriation 
bill  which  would  as  seriously  cripple  the  De- 
partment's effectiveness  In  the  administra- 
tion of  the  Nation's  resources  for  the  public 
good  as  the  appropriation  bill  passed  last 
veek  by  the  House  of  Representatives.  Never 
before — to  my  knowledge — has  there  been  an 
appropriation  bill  which  repealed  so  many 
substantive  provtolons  of  law  of  long  years' 
standing,  and  so  Interfered  with  the  preroga- 
tives cf  executive  management,  as  this  ap- 
propriation bUl.  In  the  latter  respect,  the 
significance  of  this  bill  transcends  the  inter- 
ests of  the  Department  of  the  Interior  and 
becomel  a  matter  of  national  concern. 

As  a  member  of  the  President's  Cabinet, 
which  U  responsible  for  the  executive  opera- 
tions of  cw  national  Government,  I  say  that 
this  legislative  development  Is  one  which 
eeriously  threatens  our  representative  legis- 
lative system.  I  say  this  because  this  bill 
msrks  a  growing  trend  toward,  and  could 
establish  a  dangerous  precedent  for.  the  usur- 
pation by  a  handful  of  RepresenUtlves  on 
the  Appropriations  Committees  of  the  func- 
tions of  the  legislative  committees  compris- 
ing a  large  majority  of  the  Congress. 

The  seriousness  of  this  deveiopment  Is 
even  more  apparent  when  it  Is  realized  that 
the  most  damaging  of  the  legislative  limita- 
tions prescribed  in  this  bill,  without  the 
benefit  of  public  hearing,  are  limitations 
which  would  hsve  the  effect  of  accomplish- 
ing the  ptirposes  long  sought  by  special  In- 
terest groups  through  the  leflslatlve  com- 
mittees and  rejected  by  those  committees 
after  lull  and  open  hearings.  The  same  Is 
true  also  of  many  of  the  appropriation  and 
administrative  limitations  under  the  bill. 

These  violations  of  the  public  Interest  and 
our  democratic  process  are  lei  no  way  min- 
imized by  the  fact  that  the  reduction  In  the 
Department's  total  appropriations  under  this 
bill  U  less  than  the  reduction  effected  last 
year. 

The  total  effect  of  the  bUl  would  be  to  so 
weaken  the  Departments  management  of 
the  Nation's  resources  as  to  Impair  the  na- 
tional security  as  well  as  the  future  economic 
well-being  of  this  country.  The  husband- 
ing of  cur  natural  resotirces  is  today  a  mat- 
ter of  urgent  necessity.  The  last  war  took 
an  unbelievable  toll  upon  our  resources,  from 
which  the  Nation  is  already  suffering.  An- 
other war  would  require  even  greater  ex- 
penditures of  raw  materials.  Independently 
of  the  security  factor,  the  demands  of  the 
civilian  economy  upon  our  natural  resources 
are  far  greater  than  ever  before  and  will  con- 
tinue to  Increase  If  vre  are  to  Improve — even 
to  matnuin — the  American  standard  of  liv- 
ing. At  this  time  and  in  these  clrcum- 
ftanrrr.  to  render  ineffective  the  public  man- 
afauMiut  of  the  resources  so  long  protected 
■^  by  the  Federal  Government  in  the  public 
interest  wculd  be  a  reckless  and  irresponsi- 


ble act.  A  glaring  example  is  the  amend- 
ment which  bad  been  rejected  by  the  House 
committee  and  was  adopted  by  the  House 
by  vote  of  only  12  percent  of  Its  member- 
ship, which  Is  designed  to  require  me  to  dis- 
charge two  Reclamation  men,  liUke  Straus 
and  Dick  Boke,  both  of  whom  have  b<>en 
doing  well  in  the  big  Jobs  assigned  them. 
This  amendment  Is  the  handiwork  of  Messrs. 
Elliott  and  Downet  and  a  group  seeking 
first  to  nullify  and  then  reverse  congres- 
slonally  established  land  and  power  policy. 

I  sincerely  urge  this  committee  to  give 
full  and  thoughtful  consideration  to  these 
broad  Implications  of  the  House  bill. 

I  want  to  discuss  now  the  more  direct 
effects  of  the  legislative  and  administrative 
limitations  in  the  bill  upon  the  Department, 
in  terms  of:  (1)  limitations  on  departmental 
management;  (2)  limitations  on  personnel; 
and  (3)  legislative  limitations. 
LiMrrATioN  or  dcpartuental  management 

The  Congress  has  criticized  this  Depart- 
ment for  Inadequacies  of  management.  Fre- 
quently the  criticisms  have  been  Justified. 
However,  the  Congress  has  repeatedly  denied 
our  requests  to  strengthen  our  management 
staff.  The  bill  passed  by  the  House  not  only 
provides  the  latest  example  of  such  a  re- 
fusal, but  Includes  directly  and  lndlre<tly 
the  elimination  of  vital  staff  facilities  which 
I  now  have.  It  is  unreasonable  to  expect 
me  to  carry  out  the  great  work  programs 
Without  the  essential  tools  needed  to  do  the 
Job  well.  I  feel  that  our  requests  for  man- 
agement staff  facilities  have  been  modest  and 
reasonable. 

I  have  the  resp)onslblllty  for  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  program  of  the  Department, 
the  total  cost  of  which  In  1949  will  approxi- 
mate WOO.OOO.OOO.  This  responsibility  in- 
cludes the  fitting  together  of  the  programs 
of  many  operating  agencies  of  the  Depart- 
ment so  that  the  total  result  is  meaningful, 
so  that  the  programs  do  not  overlap,  and  so 
that  they  adequately  cover  the  needs  at 
which  they  are  directed. 

I  requested  funds  for  a  small  program  staff 
In  my  office  which  would  have  no  adminis- 
trative responsibility,  which  would  not  in  any 
way  come  between  the  operating  agencies 
and  the  Secretary,  but  which  would  assist 
me  In  defining  more  clearly  the  problems  of 
resource  development.  This  staff  was  thus 
expected  to  assist  the  Secretary  In  develop- 
ing Improved  Integration  of  the  natural  re- 
sources policy  and  problems  within  the  De- 
partment. I  was  able  to  allocate  only  the 
small  amount  of  $80,000  for  this  purpose  In 
1948.  I  requested  an  Increase  of  about 
$100,000  for  1949.  The  House  not  only  re- 
fused my  request  for  Increased  funds,  but, 
In  addition,  struck  out  the  amount  allocated 
for  this  purpose  in  1948,  and  the  House  com- 
mittee said  that.  In  lu  Judgment,  the  staff 
would  serve  no  useful  purpose.  Who  Is  fairly 
to  be  held  responsible  for  the  failure  of  the 
administration  of  the  program  of  the  De- 
partment under  such  circumstances  as 
these?  In  every  other  administrative  posi- 
tion which  I  have  occupied  It  has  been  my 
executive  prerogative  to  determine  the  staff 
facilities  needed  to  accomplish  my  task. 

In  connection  with  my  request  for  In- 
creased funds  for  the  program  staff,  I  pro- 
posed to  extend  to  three  other  regions,  the 
California  Central  Valley,  the  Colorado,  and 
the  Rio  Grande  and  related  basins,  the  ex- 
perience we  have  recently  gained  In  the 
Pacific  Northwest.  This  experience  has 
demonstrated  that  substantial  values  In  Im- 
proved perspective  can  be  gained  through 
the  device  of  a  committee  of  regional  repre- 
sentatives of  the  various  agencies  of  the 
Department,  even  though  the  committee  is 
not  charged  with  any  administrative  duties. 
The  Pacific  Northwest  Coordination  Commit- 
tee has  provided  useful  advice  on  the  needs 
of  that  great  region  and  their  relationship 
to  the  Interior  program.  It  has  provided 
the   field   people   with   an   excellent   oppor- 


tunity to  learn  about  each  other's  programs 
and  how  their  efforts  can  effectively  be  re- 
lated. Our  stakes  In  t'.iese  regions  are  too 
grent  to  forego  the  benefits  of  coordination. 
The  House  bill  eliminates  the  funds  for  a 
one-man  staff  for  ^hese  committees.  The 
elimination  Is  not  limited  to  the  three  new 
committees  but  applies  to  the  Pacific  North- 
west as  well. 

I  am  responsible  for  the  businesslike  ad- 
ministration of  the  power  program  of  the 
Department  of  the  Interior.  The  total  In- 
vestment In  power  facilities  for  which  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  has  the  pay-out 
responsibility  Is  over  $500,000,000.  Construc- 
tion under  way  by  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation 
and  the  Department  of  the  Army  will  add 
materially  to  this  amount  within  the  next 
few  years.  The  capacity  of  those  plants  from 
which  the  Department  markets  the  power 
was  3.130.770  kilowatts  as  of  May  24.  1948. 
This  Is  the  largest  aggregation  of  hydro- 
electric power  In  the  world.  During  the  1947 
fiscal  year,  over  15' i  billion  kilowatt  hours 
of  electric  energy  were  generated,  bringing  In 
a  revenue  to  the  Federal  Treasury  of  approxi- 
mately $40,000,000.  I  cannot  review  person- 
ally all  such  matters  as  rate  determinations, 
cost  allocations,  pay-out  studies,  construc- 
tion and  operating  programs  and  practices, 
or  sales  contracts,  for  which  I  am  responsible. 
It  is  necessary  that  I  have  expert  assistance 
in  the  fields  of  administration,  electrical, 
hydraulic  and  civil  engineering,  finance  and 
accounting,  power  construction  and  opera- 
tion, power  utilization,  and  marketing.  The 
division  of  power  is  the  organization  in  the 
office  of  the  secretary  which  assists  me  In 
supervising  and  coordinating  these  power 
activities.  The  Division  of  Power  has  oper- 
ated under  a  wholly  Inadequate  appropria- 
tion limitation  of  $50,000  during  this  year, 
and  the  budget  request  for  1949  la  $104,610. 
Again  the  House  not  only  refused  our  re- 
quest for  a  modest  Increase  to  bring  the 
power  staff  to  the  minimum  levels  which 
existed  prior  to  1948  but  denied  the  whole 
amount.  This  would  leave  me  In  the  posi- 
tion of  being  responsible  for  one  of  the 
biggest  power  businesses  in  the  country,  di- 
vided between  three  entirely  Independent  op- 
erating agencies,  without  any  staff  to  assure 
the  accomplishment  of  the  objectives  laid 
down  for  me  by  the  Congress.  Pferhaps  the 
most  graphic  example  in  the  power  field  is 
the  action  taken  by  the  House  In  also  elim- 
inating the  $21,500  request  for  eastern  power 
marketing  as  a  part  of  the  activities  of  the 
Division  of  Power.  I  have  the  responsibility 
under  the  Flood  Control  Act  of  1944  for 
marketing  the  power  from  flood-control  proj- 
ects built  by  the  Corps  of  Engineers.  Several 
of  those  projects  are  under  construction  In 
the  Southeastern  States.  I  requested  these 
funds  to  provide  the  minimum  staff  neces- 
sary to  permit  me  to  discharge  this  responsi- 
bility. Its  elimination  leaves  me  a  Job  to  do 
without  staff  resources  with  which  to  do  It. 
Millions  of  dollars  of  annual  revenue  to  the 
United  States  which  should  result  from  the 
provision  of  these  projects  are  Jeopardized  by* 
this  action. 

In  similar  fashion,  but  to  a  lesser  degree, 
the  House  has  failed  to  recognize  our  xirgent 
need  for  depa.tmental  level  staff  In  the  field 
of  administrative  management  by  denying 
our  request  for  small  Increases  for  the  Divi- 
sion of  Personnel  Supervision  and  Manage- 
ment and  the  Division  of  Budget  and  Admin- 
istrative Management.  The  House  bUl  pro- 
poses to  eliminate  the  regional  offices  of  the 
Bureau  of  Land  Management  and  the  Office 
of  Indian  Affairs.  The  House  committee 
charged  that  the  regional  offices  were  an 
extra  and  unnecessary  administrative  layer. 
Regional  administration  has  proved  very 
effective  In  other  agencies  of  the  Department. 
These  facilities  are  needed  to  supervise  work 
at  the  local  levels  and  to  see  that  the  pro- 
grams are  conducted  within  the  region  in  the 
most  efficient,  economical,   and  expeditious 
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ler.    They  provided  the  medium  for  co- 
or^atlBc  the  work  of  the  bureaa  with  tb* 
I  of  other  boTMita  of  the  Dep«rtmeBt 
which  operate  In  the  are*.    They  alao  prorlde 
•  Ifvel  for  naal  decision  upon  matters  which 
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by  the  Houa*  ooaualttee.  They  are  not 
meastiras.  In  the  aggregate  tbeas 
Uailtationa  will  destroy  the  eOcleDCy  of  Um 
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example,  the  bill  carries  the  Unilt*Uoa 

1750.000  for   total   personnel  engaged   In 

managsment     functions.      Thla 

oomparss  with  the  Umiutloo  ot 

.000   during   the    current   year.     Bvan 

UmltAtUin  zxecessltAtcd  a  dliyaraal  ot 

p«nonn«l  work  to  the  cperaUng  staSs. 

a  eorraspondlBg  rsducuon  In  the  time 

on  operating  matters.    It  did  not  cllmi- 

mxkS  personnel  work.     It  did  not  save 

money.     It   did   siKceaafuliy   Interfere. 

with  the  effective  operation  of  the 

nt.      The    further    limitation    ap- 

by  tlM  BotiM  would  so  BMr*  succaa*- 

aeeompUab  Um  ptirpart«d  purpose  tbaa 

limitation  of  the  cturent  year.. 

blli  also  llmiu  the  total  amount  of  th« 
which  can  be  used  for  peraoui 
tcea  In  given  bureaus  and  for  given  sag- 
ts  of  the  work  of  the  buxesus.  with  total 
for  the  changing  slae.  scope,  axul 
of  the  biireaus'  programs,  year  to 
In  some  circumstances,  these  llmlta- 
raay  be  too  liberal,  but  In  others  they 
atraogle  the  bureaus.  These  are  no 
•oonoany  limitations  than  the  llmlta- 
on  personnel  for  parsonael  minagamaiit 
They  are  instead  limitations  rteatgasd 
lubvert  the  operations  of  the  Department, 
most  glaring  example  of  all  is  that 
requlrss  that  the  Commissioner  and 
Commissioner  cf  the  Bureau  of 
and  all  regional  directors  of 
Bureau,  shall  have  at  least  10  years  of 
and  administrative  experience. 
proTlalon  has  the  proclaimed  piuiwee  of 
speclflcally  the  Commissioner  and 
regional  director  for  California,  neither 
horn  has  an  academic  engineering  d^ree. 
Jiet  regard.  It  is  as  Ixuldlous  as  the  pro- 
of eerller  appropriation  acts,  since 
unconstitutional  by  the  Supreme 
which  prohibited  the  payment  of 
to  named  Individuals.  This  Is  par- 
so  since  the  declared  fight  against 
two  men  stems  from  their  support  of 
existing  100-acre  law  and  the 
policy  of  the  Congress.  The 
of  this  feature  of  the  bill  are  deer: 
a  Ftdaral  ofBoer  disre^rards  a  deer 
«e  ttom  Uie  Oongreas  and  administers 
lew  ta  ■coorduiee  with  the  dictates  of 
irtko  would,  tf  they  co\ild.  have  It 
or  rescinded,  he  risks  being  legls- 
out  of  cfllce.  Tet.  if  he  were  to  follow 
dictates,  rather  than  the  congressional 
he  wotild  be  In  personal  Jeopardy 
Rotation  of  his  oath  of  office  to  uphold  the 
ot  the  lend.  I  can  think  of  no  situation 
pflly  lEDleir  to  public  officials  or 
jWleuUelly  tfengeroua   to  the  public 
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r.  I  eonalder  this  limitation  to  be 
the  rankeeC  sort  of  Intrusion  upon  the  pre- 
rogi  tlvee  of  executive  management,  the 
effe<  t  of  which  Is  to  impu(ni  my  Judgment  ee 
tpe  sblllty  and  qualifications  of  the  oflh- 
•ervlng  under  me  and  to  seriously  limit 
discretion  In  the  selection  of  such  oA- 
There  ta  nothing  in  the  record  to  sup- 
port this  luniuiioh  other  than  the  vendetta 


In^ired  by  a  group  which,  harlng  failed  to 
cfauige  the  law.  now  seeks  to  change  the 
management. 

This  committee  has  heard  at  bearings 
which  closed  2  months  ago  tx}th  sidej  of  this 
controversy  over  the  two  men  concerned. 
The  attempt  to  legislate  them  out  of  cSce 
originated  with  the  8ubcomm:ttec  on  Pub- 
licity and  Propaganda  of  the  Hcxise  Com- 
mittee on  Expenditures  In  the  Exectitire  De- 
partment, which  has  refused  to  hear  me  or 
the  accused. 

LSCISLATIVK    LIMrTATIONS 

The  leglalatlve  UmiUtions  of  the  bill,  which 
I  have  already  referred  to,  arc  accompanied 
by  ntimerous  gratuitous  statements  in  the 
aoeompanjinR  repot  which  are  Intended  to 
have  the  effect  of  leclalatlon  without 
enacted  into  law.  Together,  this  ie| 
and  these  statements  would  add  imtold  con- 
Itulon  to  the  Department's  admiiiisuatlcn  of 
the  laws  for  which  It  la  responsible. 

To  clarify  this  statement.  I  will  quote  a 
number  of  provisions  of  the  bill.  On  page 
30  of  the  bill  Is  the  following  provision : 

"Providmi  further.  That  no  part  of  any  sp- 
pnprleUon  for  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation 
eoatAlaed  in  this  act  shall  be  ueed  (or  the  sal- 
aries and  expenses  at  personnel  whuee  activi- 
ties include  efforts  to  obtain  power  contracts 
with  euetemeri  wbo  already  have  an  existing 
adcqtiete  eooree  of  power  supply  " 

Ooee  this  provision  rescind  the  exUtlng 
leglalatloa  which  provides  for  preference  in 
the  sale  at  power  to  public  bodiee  and  coop- 
eratives? Who  shall  say  whether  the  cur- 
rent supply  Is  s<leqiwte7  Is  that  determina- 
tion to  be  made  by  the  Becretery,  the  cus- 
tomers, or  the  present  supplier  at  power?  If 
a  customer  approaches  us  on  the 
that  his  supply  ts  inadequate,  do  we  ( 
the  salary  of  the  employee  wbo  is  approached 
if  later  examination  reveals  that  the  cus- 
tomer's current  supply  is  adequate?  These 
things  could  reverse  and  nullify  our  public- 
power  policy,  which  has  been  written  into 
law  In  numerous  statutes  and  reaffirmed  by 
action  of  the  Cbogress  time  and  time  again. 
I  do  not  question  the  right  of  Congrees  to 
change  the  public  power  poltcy  of  the  Natloa. 
but  I  suggest  that  such  action  should  be 
taken  only  after  full  and  detailed  legislative 
oooalderatiou  and  not  through  this  kmd  of 
vague  and  ambigtious  rider  upon  an  appro- 
priation act. 

In  two  placee  on  the  last  provlao.  on  page 
7  and  beginning  at  line  18  tiu-ougb  line  U 
on  page  53.  the  Ekmse  bill  sttempu  to  mod- 
ify basic  rerlamatkwi  law  by  prohibiting  the 
use  of  ftinds  collected  on  account  of  Interest 
on  the  power  Investment  In  reclamation 
projecu  lor  the  purpose  of  peylng  off  a  por- 
tion of  the  costs  cd  recUauitloo  projects  allo- 
cated to  Irrigation.  The  modification  pro- 
poeed  would,  if  their  Intent  were  rcallaed. 
result  In  increased  power  rates  to  the  public 
and  water  rates  to  farmers.  Many  projects 
now  under  construction  and  many  projects 
which  could  be  authorlaed  under  existing  law 
would  be  rendered  mfeaaible.  This  Is  a  mat- 
ter which  has  been  the  subjeet  ot  extensive 
hearings  before  legislative  mmmllleia  and  is 
in  s  comprehensive  piece  of  legtelettoo  whleh, 
after  passage  in  the  House.  Is  before  a  eom- 
mittee  of  the  Senate.  It  Is  my  understand- 
ing 'hat  the  legislative  committees  were  not 
even  consulted  when  the  language  was  pro- 
poeed  for  inclusion  in  this  bill.  It  shotild 
be  stricken. 

These  are  btit  a  few  of  the  dangerous  leg- 
islative provisions  contained  In  the  bill. 
Time  does  not  permit  a  discussion  of  the 
belencs  of  tbeee  provisions.  I  request,  how- 
ever, that  all  such  provlalons  be  deleted  from 
this  bill.  We  will  submit  amendments  neces- 
sary to  sccompllsh  this  propose. 

Time  does  not  permit  either  full  eovcn^ 
of  the  effect  at  the  cuts  In  spproprlatkme 
for  tbe  department's  various  programe.  I 
have  elreetfy  mentioned  the  sertouenea  ot  the 
elimination  of  the  power  division,  the  pro- 


gram staff  and  southeastern  power  market- 
ing facilities.  I  am  submitting  a  separate 
summary  for  IndusloB  Ln  the  Rxcobd  of  some 
of  the  mere  critical  effects  of  cuts  In  other 
specific  programs  of  the  department. 

I  ask  that  all  of  the  Preeldenfk  budget 
estimates  be  restored.  Amendments  needed 
to  restore  these  funds  wUl  be  submitted.  I 
speclflcally  urge  that  these  amendments  to- 
gether with  other  amendments  being  sub- 
mitted, be  given  your  thorough  considera- 
tion. 

Tbe  chairman  of  tbe  Hotise  committee 
stated  to  me  during  my  closing  testimony: 
"We  do  not  want  to  do  anything,  Mr.  Kriig. 
that  will  cripple  you  In  any  way.  That  is  one 
thing  above  all  else  that  this  committee  does 
not  want  to  do,  anything  that  will  hurt  your 
operation  In  any  way.  shape  or  form." 

The  Hotise  bill,  as  recommended  by  the 
committee,  provides  funds  in  the  amount  of 
•M8.S4a  for  salaries  In  the  cfllce  of  the  Sec- 
retary as  compared  with  our  request  for  $1.- 
368.850.  This  ts  a  reduction  of  almost  30 
percent.  The  reduction  results  In  funds  be- 
Inff  made  available  for  immediate  ofiSce  in 
a  lower  amount  than  In  1M8,  after  the  dree- 
ttc  slash  of  last  year. 

Management  responsibility  is  a  heavy  bur- 
den under  the  most  favorable  conditions. 
Oeeptte  the  statement  of  the  chairman,  the 
Houee  action.  If  supported  by  the  Senate, 
would  seriously  crlppls  our  ability  to  do  a 
reasonably  good  job  for  the  people  of  the 
United  Statea. 


The  Four  Chaplains  Need  Neter  Hgye  Died 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CHARLES  E.  POTTER 

or   MICUICAM 

IN  THK  HOnSS  OF  RKPRXSKNTATIVBa 

Monday.  June  7,  1948 

Mr.  POTTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  this 
session  of  Congress  draws  to  a  close,  we 
stilJ  have  not  enacted  legislation  which 
provides  the  needed  manpower  for  our 
military  services.  We  cannot  overem- 
phasize the  ne^ssity  of  having  trained, 
disciplined  men  ready  to  meet  any 
eventuality. 

I  wish  to  call  attention  to  an  article 
by  Marshall  Andrews  which  appeared  In 
the  Washington  Post,  and  herewith  in- 
serted into  the  Recciu),  dramatically  em- 
phasizing the  tragedy  wiiich  was  caused 
by  lack  of  training.  These  four  chap- 
lains lost  their  lives  on  the  Dorchester. 
February  3.  1944,  because  four  soldiers 
were  hastily  trained  and  were  not  disci- 
plined to  meet  an  emergency. 

The  article  follows: 
voua  ewame  omN^  obxt  obdkks — thk  rotrx 

CXAPLAQtS  NKXD  MKV-XB  HAVK  DOO 

(By  Marshall  Andrews) 
Behind  the  story  of  one  of  the  most  gallant 
acts  of  the  recent  war  lies  another  story  which 
never  has  been  told. 

All  the  world  knows  how  four  Army  chap- 
lains, a  Catholic,  a  Jew,  and  two  ProtestanU. 
stood  on  the  deck  of  the  sinking  transport 
Dorcht*t€r  February  3.  1944.  and  went  down 
with  the  ship  because  they  had  given  their 
life  t>elts  to  four  men.  Ail  four  were  swarded 
the  Distinguished  Service  Cross  poethumous- 
ly:  and  last  Friday  a  special  postage  stemp 
was  lestied  In  their  honor. 

All  that  has  been  said  about  them  and  all 
that  bee  been  done  in  their  memory  could 
never  match  the  magnificence  of  whet  they 
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did.  The  deed  that  ended  their  llres  was 
their  final  dedication  to  all  men  and  to  the 
Ood  of  all  men. 

Tet  this  tragedy  is  Infinitely  more  tragic 
because  It  need  never  have  happened. 

What  has  been  overlooked  in  this  story  of 
matchless  heroism  is  the  fact  that  four  fine, 
useful  young  Americans  died  because  four 
soldiers  had  never  learned  to  obey  orders. 
And  the  blame  for  that  is  upon  all  of  us. 

Go  back  for  a  moment  to  the  crowded 
DoTcheiter  steaming  through  ley  seas  near 
Greenland  that  bleak  February  day  4  years 
ago.  When  the  ship  was  torpedoed,  some- 
thing like  panic  followed.  Men  rushed  on 
deck,  milled  helplessly  about,  many  frantic 
with  terror,  afraid  to  remain  aboard  the 
stricken  ship  but  even  more  afraid  to  enter 
the  bitterly  cold  water. 

The  four  chaplains  moved  amonj,  the  men, 
quieting  them,  encouraging  them,  and  per- 
suading them  to  go  overboard.  They  opened 
a  chest  filled  with  life  belts  and  passed  them 
to  men  who  had  none.  Then,  when  the  box 
was  empty,  they  tore  off  their  own  life  belts 
and  gave  them  to  four  soldiers. 

When  the  ship  plunged  under  the  sea,  the 
four  heroic  chaplains  were  seen  standing  on 
the  forecastle,  their  arms  linked  and  their 
voices  joined  in  pra>er. 

It  has  not  been  revealed  whether  the  men 
aboard  the  Dorchester  were  casuals  or  mem- 
bers of  organized  units.  It  is  not  known, 
If  they  were  In  units,  whether  those  were 
destined  for  combat  or  for  service  behind  the 
lines. 

Nothing  is  Inown  about  them  except  that 
they  did  not  obey  orders. 

On  every  transport  one  supposedly  inflex- 
ible remiirement  was  that  every  man  must 
wear  his  lifebelt  at  all  times  unless  asleep  and 
then  it  was  to  be  with  him  in  his  bunk.  It 
was  an  order  which  always  required  unceas- 
ing vigilance  In  enforcement  among  the 
hastily  and  Inadequately  trained  officers  and 
men  of  the  wartime  Army. 

Had  It  t>een  carried  out  aboard  the  Dor- 
chester, the  men  would  have  had  their  life- 
belts on,  panic  or  no  panic,  and  four  young 
men  of  the  kind  the  country  needs  so  badly 
might  have  been  alive  today. 

A  distressing  and  hopeless  gap  In  this  story 
Is  its  sequel.  What  became  of  the  four  sol- 
diers who  were  saved  by  the  chaplains'  life- 
belts? Did  they  go  on  into  combat  or  to 
Jobs  behind  the  lines  upon  which  the  welfare 
of  the  combat  troops  depended? 

If  they  went  on  to  battle,  how  many  other 
men  died  because  they  could  not  obey  orders? 
Or  did  they  themselves,  having  been  saved 
at  the  cost  of  four  fine  lives,  die  in  battle 
for  lack  of  the  discipline  they  had  not  learned 
to  accept? 

If  they  were  service  troops,  how  many  fight- 
ing soldiers  died  because  of  their  careless- 
ness? If  those  questions  could  be  answered, 
the  object  lesson  of  unreadiness  would  be 
written  clear. 

America  has  fought  all  of  its  wars  with  un- 
trained or  half-trained  soldiers.  And  in 
every  war  thousands  of  these  young  men 
have  needlessly  died  because  they  could  not 
be  taught  how  to  live. 

Mothers  have  lost  sons  forever  because  they 
were  unwilling  to  spare  them  for  a  few 
months  of  rudimentary  training  In  peace- 
time. Politicians  have  condemned  thousands 
of  young  men  to  death  on  the  battlefield  be- 
cause compulsory  peacetime  training  was 
politically   Inexpedient. 

America's  unwillingness  to  prepare  Itself 
for  war  has  always  resulted  In  its  soldiers 
being  required  to  learn  to  fight  by  fighting. 
And  always  the  primary  essential  to  survival 
In  battle,  discipline  which  is  accepted  be- 
cause it  Is  understood,  has  been  neglected 
for  lack  of  time  to  teach  it. 

Even  now,  with  peace  never  so  precarious. 
Congress  Is  smothering  for  political  reasons 
the  chance  to  save  lives  by  adequate  training 
In  advance.  For  in  training  lies  the  soldier's 
highest  hope  of  survival. 


If  only  this  can  be  understood,  the  Dor- 
Chester  chaplains  will  have  saved  by  their 
valiant  deaths  not  four  but  uncounted  thou- 
sands of  American  soldiers. 


Old-Ag:e  Secnrity 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  A.  BUTNIK 

or  MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATR'ES 

Monday,  June  7,  1948 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to 
remind  the  House  that  our  National 
Capital  was  honored  last  week  by  the 
pre.sence  of  2,000  delegates  representing 
the  Nation's  12,000  Townsend  clubs  at 
the  ninth  annual  convention  of  the 
Townsend  Clubs  of  America.  These  dele- 
gates did  not  come  to  Washington  as 
pleasure  seekors  but  came  as  representa- 
tives of  economically  insecure  persons— 
the  aged,  th?  blind,  and  the  disabled. 
They  were  also  here  tc  remind  the  Con- 
gress of  the  impleasant  truth  that  our 
Government  has  shiikcd  its  duty  to  the 
fathers  and  mothers  of  America  and  Ig- 
nored their  welfare  during  both  ses-slons 
of  the  Eightieth  Congress. 

I  had  the  privilege  of  addressing  the 
Townsend  convention  and  was  forced  to 
inform  these  old  folks  that  the  old-age 
pension  bill — H.  R.  16 — has  been  gather- 
ing dust  In  the  House  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  for  17  months,  and  that  there 
were  not  218  Members  of  this  body  who 
were  willing  to  sign  a  discharge  petition 
to  bring  it  to  the  floor  for  debate.  My 
participation  in  the  convention  made  me 
increasingly  aware  of  the  gross  miscar- 
riage of  social  Justice  implicit  in  the 
situation:  although  these  aged  people 
have  labored  all  their  lives  in  the  service 
of  society,  and  now,  after  their  life's 
work  is  done,  the  Republican  majority 
refuses  to  place  any  kind  of  old-age  se- 
curity legislation  on  the  agenda  for  this 
session. 

I  want  to  go  on  record  before  the  House 
as  saying  that  It  is  necessary  and  urgent 
that  Congress  adopt  some  kind  of  legis- 
lation for  the  welfare  of  our  senior  citi- 
zens before  we  adjourn  this  year.  I  be- 
heve  that  it  is  high  time  that  our  Gov- 
ernment recognize  that  one  of  the  great 
problems  of  the  twentieth  century  is  that 
of  providing  economic  security  for  our 
fathers  and  mothers  during  their  de- 
clining years.  I  might  say  that  it  is  a 
problem  that  is  becoming  increasingly 
important  because  an  ever-greater 
proportion  is  surviving  to  a  ripe  old  age. 
Due  to  Improved  medical  science,  in- 
creased control  over  disease,  lower  infant 
mortality  rates,  and  better  living  condi- 
tions, the  national  average  age  is  mov- 
ing steadily  upward. 

The  following  statistics  emphasize  this 
trend  toward  greater  longevity  in  Amer- 
ica. At  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  America  was  a  nation  of  young- 
sters— people  married  young  and  usually 
died  young.  Even  as  late  as  1850  over 
87  percent  of  our  population  was  under 
45  years  of  age  and  only  2.7  percent  ever 
reached  the  age  of  65  years.  However, 
the  pattern  is  much  different  today.    At 


the  present  time  over  25  percent  of  our 
total  population  is  over  45  years,  and 
there  are  10.6  million  persons,  or  about 
7.3  percent  of  the  total  population,  who 
are  65  years  or  older.  It  has  been  esti- 
mated that  by  1980.  there  will  be  over 
22,000,000  Americans  who  will  be  65  years 
of  age  or  more. 

This  ever-increasing  number  of  per- 
sons above  the  now-defined  retirement 
age  of  65  poses  a  serious  economic  prob- 
lem to  our  Government  planners.  It  is 
a  problem  resulting  from  the  social  and 
economic  contradiction  whereby  medical 
science  allows  more  people  to  survive 
middle  age  than  ever  before,  but  society 
has  failed  to  answer  the  question  of  their 
survival.  It  grows  out  of  the  fact  that 
the  economic  consequences  of  old  age  is 
that  the  individual  is  no  longer  able  to 
work  and  thus  is  cut  off  from  his  normal 
source  of  revenue,  but  his  wants  con- 
tinue as  long  as  life  itself  regardless  of 
whether  the  means  of  satisfying  these 
wants  are  available. 

The  solution  of  the  problem  resolveg 
Itself  into  methods  of  providing  purchas- 
ing power  to  our  old  people  in  adequate 
amounts  to  permit  them  to  buy  the  ne- 
cessities of  life  after  their  days  of  labor 
are  over.  The  only  way  that  this  can  be 
done  is  through  a  liberal  and  all-em- 
bracing Federal  pension  system  for  the 
benefit  of  our  senior  citizens.  No  fair- 
minded  person  can  dispute  this  proposi- 
tion ;  its  proof  is  found  in  our  recent  po- 
litical history. 

One  of  the  lessons  of  the  1929  depres- 
sion, and  our  experiences  of  the  1933-40 
period,  is  that  the  average  person  can- 
not achieve  old-age  security  through 
personal  savings  and  private  Insurance 
annuities.  As  the  Federal  Security 
Board  estimated  in  1938,  some  5.000,000 
of  the  7,800.000  old  folks,  about  two- 
thirds  of  them,  were  dependent  at  the 
time  upon  public,  private,  or  family  aid 
as  a  means  of  support.  Some  70  percent 
of  these  5,000,000  dependent  fathers  and 
mothers  were  relying  upon  their  children 
or  other  relatives  for  their  livelihood. 

The  lessons  of  this  period  showed  that 
social  action,  rather  than  individual  sav- 
ings, was  necessary  to  cope  with  the 
problem  of  old-age  security,  and  that  the 
Federal  Government  must  assume  the 
responsibility  of  providing  this  security. 
It  was  upon  this  premise  that  the  Social 
Security  Act  and  the  old-age  assistance 
program  was  adopted.  It  was  this 
premise  which  was  expressed  as  a  work- 
ing principle  of  government  by  our  late 
President — the  Immortal  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt,  when  he  said  on  January  11, 
1944: 

In  our  day  these  economic  truths  have 
become  accepted  as  self-evident.  We  have 
accepted,  so  to  speak,  a  second  economic  bill 
of  rights  under  which  a  new  basis  of  secur- 
ity and  prosperity  can  be  established  for 
all — regardless  of  station,  race,  or  creed. 

Among  these  economic  rights  outlined 
by  Mr.  Roosevelt  were: 

The  right  to  adequate  medical  care  and 
the  opportunity  to  achieve  good  health; 

The  right  to  adequate  protection  from 
the  economic  fears  of  old  age,  sickness,  acci- 
dent, and  unemployment. 

As  a  supporter  of  the  Roosevelt  pro- 
gram for  full  employment  and  najblomU 
prosperity,  I  say  that  we  must  extend  his 
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proferam  of  social  security  for  all  the 
people.    I  look  upon  the  Social  Security 
of  1035.  which  esUblished  the  old- 
pension  and  assistance  prof^rams.  as 
aportant  milestone  on  the  road  to 
age  security.     The  act  Is  important, 
that  It  alone  Is  adequate  to  meet  the 
neehs  of  our  senior  citizens,  but  rather 
becikuse  it  was  a  beginning — a  step  In 
right  direction. 

Is  Important  that  we  recognize  that 
Social  Security  Act  was  only  a  start — 
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thai  this  law  is  wholly  inadequate  to  meet 
the  economic  needs  of  our  old  folks  to- 
day In  the  first  place,  its  coverage  Is 
far  from  complete.  Less  than  2.000,000 
peo  tie  are  entitled  to  old-aee  and  sur- 
\iT(rs.  benefits,  with  another  2.000.1 
noi»  elljrtble  for  old-age  a."55istance. 
Aft  u*  taking  Into  account  the  civil  serv- 
ice, railroad  retirement,  the  armed 
fortes,  and  private  pension  systems,  it 
Is  s  ife  to  say  that  no  more  than  50  per- 
cent  of  our  retired  citizens  are  covered 
pension  systems. 

1 1  the  second  place,  the  pension  sys- 
teiii  wtaMtshed  by  the  Social  Security 
lads  uniformity,  and  is  therefore  in- 
eqiltable.  Old-age  pension  payments 
Do4  range  from  SIO  to  $85  per  month, 
old-age  assistance  payments  range 
froin  $15  per  month  in  Oeon?la  to  $60 
month  in  Washington.  Finally,  the 
mo  ithly  payments  are  so  low  that  recipi- 
ent t  cannot  maintain  a  decent  stand- 
jof  living.  The  national  average  for 
oldiage  pensions  is  $25  per  month,  and 
oldiace  assistance  payments  average 
onljr  $n  per  month.  In  my  State  of 
Minnesota,  for  example,  the  average 
mo  ithly  assistance  payment  is  only  $41. 
It  1 1  obvious  that  no  person  can  exist  on 
a  b  mhh  and  decency  level  on  such  mls- 
cnMe  pittances. 

Ii  the  final  analysis,  the  only  logical 
Bohition  to  the  old-age-pension  problem 
is  i  ederai  legislation  to  establish  a  com- 
pre  lenslve.  uniform,  and  liberal  old-age- 
pec  slon  system.  By  jl  comprehensive 
paqUon  sjrstem.  I  mean  a  pension  set-up 
aakas  pensions  available — as  a 
nt  taml  right — to  every  person 
ren^hlng  the  retirement  age  of  60  years, 
a  system  would  mean  that  such 
laws,  such  as  the  Minne- 
sota lien  law.  which  deny  assistance  to 
maj  ly  per.^ons.  must  be  abolished.  Such 
a  a;  stem  would  also  cover  those  persons 
unt  er  60  years  who  are  unable  to  work 
bee  mse  of  ph^-slcal  disability  or  mental 
deficiencies.  By  a  uniform  pension  sys- 
ten .  I  mean  one  which  will  provide  unl- 
fori  n  monthly  {>erLsion  payments  to  every 
person  regardless  ct  their  State  reel- 
dec  ce.  or  other  race,  color,  or  creed.  I 
OM  ataln  that  the  citizens  of  one  State 
dea  srve  the  same  treatment  as  those  In 
anclher  State — that  pension  payments 
slw  Ud  be  the  same  for  all  people  in  all 
8te;es. 

£  y  a  liberal  pension  sjrstem  is  meant 
one  which  provides  monthly  paymenU 
wh  ch  are  sufflcient  to  maintain  the  pen* 
.^loier  on  the  health  and  decency  level, 
thui  enabling  htm  to  live  out  his  last 
years  with  a  satisfactory  standard  of 
livii  tg.  The  minimum  monthly  payment, 
unc  er  today's  inflated  price  structure, 
sho  lid  be  at  least  $100  per  month. 

^  I.  Speaker,  legislation  to  give  secti- 
riii  to  e«r  seirtoe  citizens  Is  must  legls- 
1*1  on  during  the  present  session.    Mil- 


lions of  our  old  folks  are  today  living 
under  condJ Lions  of  dire  poverty,  and  are 
suffering  from  slow  titarvatlon.  The 
Congress  has  recently  appropriated  $14.- 
000.000.000  for  national  defen.se,  and  we 
have  authorized  over  $6,000.000  000  for 
European  recovery,  of  which  a  goodly 
part  Is  going  to  our  former  German 
enemies.  If  we  can  afford  to  pour 
out  our  billions  for  Germany  and  Japan, 
we  can  surely  afford  to  appropriate 
funds  for  the  fathers  and  mothers 
of  America.  I  maintain  that  Congress 
has  a  Christian  duty  to  provide  for  our 
s«Uor  dtliens,  and  I  appeal  to  the  House 
leadership  to  bring  H.  R.  16  to  the  floor 
and  enact  it  Into  law  before  the  end  of 
this  session. 


H.  R.  6823 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  C.  DAVIS 

or  oBoaciA 
IN  THX  HOUSX  OP  RSFRXSENTATIVKS 

Mondap.  June  7.  1948 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  have  today  introduced  House  bill  6323. 
which,  if  enacted,  will  exempt  admis- 
sions to  religious,  educational,  and  char- 
itable entertainments,  and  to  certain 
concerts  conducted  by  civic  or  commu- 
nity membership  associations  from  the 
tax  on  admission  which  is  now  collected 
b    the  Federal  Government. 

This  tax.  as  now  collected,  amounts  to 
1  cent  for  each  5  cents  or  major  fraction 
thereof  on  the  amount  paid  for  admis- 
sion. It  amounts  to  a  20-percent  tax  on 
such  activities  and  entertainments  as 
high  school  football  and  basketball 
^ames,  and  voluntary  civic  efforts  which 
support  recreational,  cultural,  and  other 
community  projects.  Such  activities, 
prior  to  the  war,  were  exempted  by  the 
provisions  of  Section  1701  subsections 
fa)  and  (c)  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code.  However,  during  the  war,  in  order 
to  make  our  all-out  effort,  and  throw 
every  resource  of  this  country  behind 
the  war  effort,  these  exemptions  were 
eliminated. 

Surely  our  Government  no  longer  needs 
to  take  its  toll  from  funds  raised  through 
activities  of  thLs  kind,  and  these  exemp- 
tions should  be  restored  at  the  earliest 
possible  OMMnent. 

Recently  a  resolution  urging  the  rein- 
statement of  these  exemptions  was 
adapted  by  the  Georgia  Federation  of 
Women's  Clubs.  This  resolution  is  as 
follows: 

Wber«M  the  ftderal  Ktmiaaton  tax  ol  1 
cent  for  eacto  S  cents  or  major  traction  there- 
of oo  the  amount  paid  for  artml— ion  to  any 
place,  including  admtsrtoo  by  msaon  ticket 
or  subttcripUon.  was  raised  during  the  war 
and  made  to  include  these  organizations  pre- 
viously exempted  under  section  1701.  sub- 
sections ( s )  and  ( c )  of  tlM  Internal  Revenue 
Code:   end 

Whereas  this  admission  tax  se  raised  dur- 
ing the  war  was  to  have  Wiiiiliisleil  "on  tlM 
first  day  of  tte  flnt  asoottt  which  kiglns  • 
months  or  more  after  the  day  on  which  the 
war  ends."  and  Its  continuance  penallaea 
volunteer  civic  efforts  which  support  recrea- 
tlonai.  cultural,  and  other  community  proj- 
ects, with  a  consequent  lessening  of  such 


efforts  In  communities:  Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved,  That  the  Georgia  Federation  of 
Women's  Clubs  seek  reUxstatement  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  section  1701,  sub- 
sections (a)  and  (c),  by  urging  clubs  and 
Individuals  to  request  Representatives  In 
Congress  to  make  the  reinstatement:  And, 
further 

Resolved,  That  an  additional  section  be 
added  in  respect  to  the  exemptions  listed 
under  (a)  and  (c)  of  the  Code  to  read: 

"In  lieu  of  such  tax  each  organization  as 
listed  under  subsections  (a)  and  (c)  shall 
furnish  an  affidavit  for  each  entertainment 
to  their  respective  collector  of  internal  reve- 
nue, stating  the  nature,  time,  and  place  of 
such  entertainment  and  for  what  purpose 
the  proceeds  will  be  used":  And  further 

Resolved,  That  the  Oeneral  Federation  of 
Women's  Clubs  at  Its  convention  in  June 
1947,  be  requested  to  approve  this  resolution 
and  to  urge  oilier  State  federations  to  sup- 
port the  resolution. 

I  am  Informed  that  a  similar  resolu- 
tion was  adopted  by  the  General  Fed- 
eration of  Women's  Clubs  of  the  United 
States  at  its  convention  which  has  just 
been  concluded. 

I  urge  that  prompt  action  be  taken  to 
enact  House  bill  6823  Into  law.  so  that 
these  exemptions  may  be  speedily  rein- 
stated, and  the.se  worth-while  activities 
not  be  penalized  further  under  this  war- 
time measure. 


Hon.  Carl  Albert,  of  Oklabomt 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  TOBY  MORRIS 

or  OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSK  OF  RXPRBSCNTATIVES 

Monday.  June  7.  194S 

Mr.  MORRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  Include 
herewith  a  resolution  adopted  by  the 
board  of  trustees  for  the  Goodland  In- 
dian Orphanage,  located  in  Choctaw 
Coimty,  Okla..  commending  my  colleague 
the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma,  Hon. 
Casl  Albxit,  for  his  efforts  in  behalf  of 
the  educational  program  for  Indians. 
The  resolution  follows : 

Whereas  Hon.  Cakl  Albtkt,  Congreesman 
from  the  Third  DUtrlct  of  the  State  of  Okla- 
homa, labored  valiantly  for  appropriations 
for  tlie  educational  program  for  Indians  of 
Oklahoma  and  the  Nation,  hts  work  coming 
at  a  crucial  period  In  the  legislation:  and 
as  we  feel,  he,  by  his  ttrsleas  efforU.  has 
brought  success  to  said  progr— i:  Therefore 
be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Bomrd  of  Trustees  of  Good' 
land  Indian  Orphanage,  at  Goodland.  Okla., 
now  in  mnnual  session.  That  we  hereby  ex- 
preas  our  itncOTe  tlianks  to  Hon.  Cabl  Albekt. 
Coogreeemen  from  the  Third  District,  (or  his 
interest  and  labor  in  bringing  about  success 
In  tlM  appropriation  (or  (urther  education 
aoaeng  the  Indians  of  Oklahoma  and  the 
Nation:  be  It  further 

M*»olved,  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be 
spread  on  the  minutee  of  our  meeting  and 
a  copy  sent  to  Mr.  Albsbt. 

Done  at  Goodland  Indian  Orplianxge. 
Goodland.  Okla.,  on  thu  the  21st  day  of 
May  1948. 

W.  K.  ScwooLOi. 

F&AMK  M.   TATLOa. 
J.  L.  iMOnCHXT, 

Commiftee  on  Resolutions. 
Attected  by: 

BtrCH  X.  BaAOSBAW. 

Secretary,  Board  of  Trustees, 
Goodland  Induin  Orphanage. 
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Columbia  River  Floods 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RUSSELL  V.  MACK 

or   WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  7,  1948 

Mr.  MACK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  take  this 
time  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Congress 
to  new  developments  in  the  tragic  flood 
disaster  in  the  Columbia  River  Valley. 

Reports  of  this  morning  placed  the 
known  dead  at  26  with  more  than  50  per- 
son.s  still  missing:  the  property  loss  at 
$140,000,000  and  the  number  of  people 
made  homeless  by  the  floods  at  about 
48,000. 

Of  the  12.000  families — 48,000  people — 
made  homeless  by  the  Columbian  floods, 
the  homes  of  approximately  6,000  fami- 
lies have  been  completely  and  utterly 
demolished. 

This  is,  in  short,  one  of  the  greatest 
flood  tragedies  in  our  Nation's  history 
and  may,  when  final  estimates  are  pos- 
sible, equal  or  almost  equal  the  great 
Mississippi  Valley  flood  disaster  of  193,7 
when  damage  estimated  at  $210,000,000 
was  done  by  flood  waters. 

The  Columbia  River  floods  have  not 
only  demolished  6.000  homes  and  dam- 
aged 6.000  others,  but  also  have  done 
great  damage  to  State  and  county  roads, 
city  streets  in  many  towns  and  settle- 
ments, dike  and  drainage  districts,  and 
to  city  sewer  and  water  systems,  power 
and  telephone  lines. 

A  check-up  of  Federal  disaster  relief 
aid  available  shows: 

First.  That  $6,000,000  is  available  as 
grants  to  the  State  for  the  rehabilitation 
of  State  primary  and  secondary  roads, 
but  no  funds  are  available  for  roads  and 
highways  of  a  lower  rating  than  sec- 
ondary; 

Second.  That  $22,000,000  is  available 
for  loans  at  3  percent  to  aid  farmers  and 
other  individuals  and  flrms  in  the  pur- 
chase of  seed,  livestock,  in  rebuilding 
homes,  and  reestablishing  businesses: 

Third.  That  the  United  States  En- 
gineers have  about  $1,500,000  for  re- 
building damaged  dikes  in  disaster  areas 
with  efforts  now  being  made  to  obtain  an 
additional  $6,000,000  from  Congress  for 
use  by  the  United  States  Engineers  for 
such  purposes:  and 

Fourth.  That  sufficient  funds  are 
available  for  demolition  and  cleaning  up 
of  the  wreckage  in  Vanport  and  other 
areas  where  severest  flood  damage  has 
occurred. 

Greatest  emergency  needs  at  the  pres- 
ent time  in  the  Columbia  River  Valley 
disaster  area  are: 

First.  The  providing  of  funds  as  grants 
to  cities  and  counties  for  the  restoration 
of  public  facilities,  such  as  county  roads, 
city  streets,  water  systems,  sewage  sys- 
tem, public  power  facilities,  repair  of 
schools  and  public  buildings,  and  other 
similar  public  services  which  have  been 
damaged  by  the  floods:  and 

Second.  The  providing  of  funds  which 
can  be  used  immediately  to  provide  tem- 
porary housing  to  shelter  the  6.000  fam- 
ilies whose  homes  were  demolished  and 
also  later  to  replace  these  temporary 
homes  with  permanent  structures  for  oc- 


cupancy  by    the   6,000    families    whose 
homes  were  total  losses  in  the  flood. 

The  housing  shortage  situation 
created  by  the  Columbia  River  floods  is 
most  unusual. 

Oregon,  between  the  years  1940  and 
1947,  increased  39  percent  in  population 
and  the  population  of  Washington,  dur- 
ing the  same  7  years,  increased  28.6 
percent. 

In  short,  Oregon  showed  the  second 
largest  population  increase  for  any  State 
in  the  union,  being  exceeded  only  by 
California,  while  Washington  ranked 
fourth  among  the  States  in  population 
growth. 

Peculiarly,  the  greatest  growth  in 
population  in  both  Oregon  and  Washing- 
ton occurred  in  those  areas  hit  hardest 
by  the  floods.  There  were  practically  no 
vacant  houses  in  these  areas  before  the 
floods  and  now  with  6,000  homes  de- 
stroyed and  6,000  others  damaged  the 
housing  shortage  situation  in  this  area  is 
most  tragic  and  intolerable. 

By  act  of  December  22,  1921.  the  Con- 
gress approved  a  grant  of  $20,000,000  to 
Russia  for  famine  victims  in  that  country 
and  followed  this  grant  January  20.  1922, 
with  an  additional  grant  of  $4,000,000 
In  medical  supplies  to  Russia. 

On  February  1925  the  Congress  gave 
$6,017,069.03  in  a  credit  to  Army  accounts 
for  the  issue  of  supplies  to  earthquake 
victims  in  Japan. 

Throughout  our  history.  Congress  has 
on  scores  of  occasions  supplied  cash, 
goods,  and  services  to  disaster  areas  in 
our  country  which  have  suffered  from 
floods,  tornadoes,  flres,  and  droughts. 

I  am  certain  this  Congress  will  deal 
generously  with  the  Columbia  River 
Valley  flood  victims  of  Oregon,  Washing- 
ton, Montana,  and  Idaho  and  that  we 
will  act  before  adjournment. 


Which  Shall  It  Be— Generous  Old-A^e 
Security  or  StanratioD  and  the  Haunting 
Fear  of  Old  Age  and  Disability? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HOMER  D.  ANGELL 

or  OREGON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  7,  1948 

Mr.  ANGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  pursuant 
to  permission  heretofore  granted,  I  in- 
clude as  part  of  my  remarks  my  address 
to  the  National  Townsend  Convention  on 
June  2.  1948,  in  Wa.shington,  D.  C: 
Which  Shall  It  Be— Generous  Old-Ace 
SECURrrf  OR  Starvation  and  the  Hacntino 
Feah  or  Old  Ace  and  Dkabilitt? 
Mr.  Chairman.  Dr.  Townsend.  and  my 
friends  of  the  Townsend  convention,  I  am 
Indeed  happy  to  have  again  the  privi- 
lege of  addressing  this  great  gathering  of 
men  and  women  from  all  over  the  United 
States,  devoted  to  the  great  cause  of  bring- 
ing about  adequate  care  and  protection  for 
the  elderly  and  disabled  people  of  America. 
Recently  there  appeared  In  the  local  news- 
paper in  my  home  town  of  Portland,  Oreg., 
the  following  brief  statement : 

"old-age  pensioneb  rotTND  cRmcALLT  ill 
"Leonard  Dow.  79,  Llnd  Hotel,  old-age  pen- 
sioner who  was  fotud  seriously  ill  in  his  room 


Friday,  was  taken  to  the  emergency  hospital. 
Attendants  said  he  is  suffering  from  pneu- 
monia and  malnutrition. 

"He  later  was  admitted  to  Permanente  Hos- 
pital, where  his  condition  Is  repeated  critical. 
Dow  is  the  third  elderly  person  found  this 
week  In  need." 

I  am  chagrined  and  horrlfled  that  In  my 
own  beautUul  State  of  Oregon,  where  pros- 
perity reigns  and  where  an  Infinite  Father 
has  been  most  kind  In  providing  a  wealth  of 
natural  resources,  a  stable  climate,  and  a 
productive  countryside,  any  old  person  in 
this,  the  greatest  Nation  on  earth,  should 
meet  the  sad  end  of  malnutrition  and  star- 
vation. A  great  nation  Is  Indeed  derelict  in 
its  duty  when  It  will  permit  such  a  situa- 
tion of  exist,  so  Inhumane  and  negligent,  in 
the  care  of  the  aged.  We  attempted.  In  a 
way,  to  meet  this  problem  several  years  ago 
when  the  Congress  enacted  legislation  pro- 
viding first,  for  old-age  and  survivors"  Insur- 
ance, and  secondly,  for  public  assistance  to 
the  aged  who  could  not  qualify  under  the 
Insurance  program.  However,  the  average 
check  received  each  month  by  a  retired  work- 
er and  his  wife,  under  the  old-age  .Jid  sur- 
vivors' Insurance  law.  Is  $39.20,  and  the  av- 
erage check  received  each  month  for  old- 
age  assistance  for  each  Individual  Is  $37.71. 
The  committee  appointed  by  the  Senate  to 
Investigate  this  whole  problem,  recently 
rendered  a  severe  Indictment  against  It, 
showing  its  complete  Inadequacy  to  meet  the 
old-age  problem  facing  us.  The  only  solu- 
tion, In  my  Judgment,  Is  the  enactment  of  a 
Federal  old-age  annuity  program.  Nation- 
wide in  scope,  toward  which  all  contribute 
during  their  productive  years,  and  In  which 
all  wUl  participate  in  their  old  age.  I  am 
proud  to  be  the  author  of  H.  R.  16.  the  Town- 
send  program,  which  embodies  this  solu- 
tion. 

We  In  America  can  be  Justly  proud  of  our 
achievements  In  the  development  of  our  in- 
dustrial enterprise  system  under  mass  ma- 
chine production  which  enables  us  to  stand 
in  the  forefront  of  all  nations  In  the  ability 
to  produce  food,  clothing,  shelter,  and  other 
necessities  of  life  in  abundance,  not  only  for 
our  own  people  but  to  help  other  nations  In 
need.  This  was  a  major  factor  In  winning 
the  war.  However,  with  machine  labor  and 
mass  production,  we  have  found  that  the 
elderly  people  of  America,  by  reason  of  the 
very  success  we  have  achieved  In  produc- 
tion, are  outcasts  and  have  been  deprived 
of  remunerative  employment  In  tbelr  de- 
clining years. 

Existing  social  and  economic  conditions 
force  upon  us  the  complex  question  of  se- 
curity for  the  Individual  In  our  modem, 
industrial  civilization.  Since  1919  the  num- 
ber of  self-employed  individuals  In  the 
United  States,  Including  farmers,  has  re- 
mained fairly  constant  at  about  nine  or  ten 
million.  During  the  same  period,  the  num- 
ber of  employees  In  the  American  labor  force 
has  rUen  from  32.600,000  to  50,700,000,  an 
Increase  of  18,000,000.  or  about  60  percent. 
Since  population  has  been  Increasing  dur- 
ing  this  entire  period,  the  percentage  of  self- 
employed  persons  In  the  United  States  haa 
declined  from  about  22  percent  In  1919  to 
about  16.8  percent  in  1946.  In  other  words, 
we  are  facing  an  age-old  problem  under 
rapidly  changing  conditions. 

The  young  and  vigorous  are  on  the  pay 
rolls  of  this  machine  age  and  the  elderly 
citizens  are  relegated  to  the  sidelines.  As 
a  result  of  this  maladjustment,  we  find  the 
aged  unemployed  Increasing  In  numbers  and 
In  want,  and  we  are  faced  with  the  prob- 
lem of  social  security  to  meet  the  needs  for 
livelihood  of  this  large  group. 

To  meet  this  problem  the  Congress  passed 
Public  Law  271  In  the  Seventy-fourth  Con- 
gress, setting  up  a  social -security  program 
not  only  for  the  aged  but  for  the  blind,  de- 
pendent, crippled  children,  and  with  cer- 
tain assistance  to  maternal  and  child  wel- 
fare and  public  health.     The  Seventy-tlxtb 
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mad*  rxtenslve  «mendmenta  to  th« 
l^w,  and  ■■  a  result  w*  now  hare  two  ma}or 
gOTMslBf  oM  tft  Mcurlty— tltl*  I 
jlrevMUns  gnuats  to  8Ut«s  for  old-age  aaalst- 
I  nee.  and  tttic  11  setting  up  a  program  for 
1  aderal  okl-ag«  and  •urvlvora'  liuuranca  ben- 
efits. Tnt  almost  10  years  now  thsae  laws 
bactt  fek  oparatioB  and  w«  find  tltat 
tall,  ta  ■HUty  lapartaat  particulars,  to 
the  prob!eoM  «•  are  aaeklng  to  ao^ve 
lb  providing  adeqiiat*  social  sacunty  (or  the 
4icd  and  dlaablad. 
Tbo  adviflory  eouncll  on  social  security  to 
I*  Senat*  Oo^oalttee  on  Pinanoe  baa  Just 
ads  Ita  report  and  recommendations.  Tills 
uncll  consists  of  18  outstanding  leadara 
ikpreaentlng  practically  all  segments  oX  our 
l|id«Mrtal  and  social  life.  Their  rceoauMn- 
ato  aUnlflrant  in  that  they  point  out 
ot  the  existing  program  for 
lasfurance.  The  council  RnUa  three 
daflclenclcs  In  this  old-age  and  sxir- 
ilvora'  Insurance  program  which  I  quote  ver- 
qatlm: 

1.  InadequAU  eovsrac*— only  about  three 
c^t  of  every  five  Joba  are  covared  by  tbe  pro- 
am. 

"X  Unduly   reetrlctlTe  eligibility   requlre- 

x(»nta  for  older  worker*— largely  because  at 

reatrlctlons.  only  about  ao  percent  of 

aged  <#  or  over  are  cither  Insxired  or 

f^eatvlac  benaflta  under  the  program. 

"a.  Iiuidaqaote  benefit*—  etlrement  bcne- 
ffcs  at  tbe  end  of  1947  averaged  $2S  a  montlt 
ff»r  a  alngle  person. " 
bt  order  to  reme<^  thaae  d«acienc>ea.  thle 
council  reeenaaends  that  the  coy- 
be  extended  to  Include  the  self- 
ofaployed.  farm  wotkers,  hctJsehold  workera. 
ployeea  o<  nonproflt  inatitutiona.  Federal 
clnilan  employees,  ra'lroed  empioyeaa.  ■ei- 
b  rrs  of  the  armed  aenrteea  and  wnpioyaei  ot 
8  late  and  local  governments,  all  of  which 
a-e  now  excluded  from  the  benefits  of  the 
a:t.  Tbe  council  ftntber  recommenda  ex- 
tending greater  liberality  in  eligibility  and 
■Md  beneflta  and  survivors'  pn  tectum. 
findings  o(  tbls  council  clearly  d'«^'"ee 
that  the  preaent  social-security  program  la 
ta  Mlcally  Inadequate  and  must  be  completely 
0  rcrbaulcd  or  supplanted  by  a  more  effective 
p  rogram. 

Tbe  old-age  and  lurvlvors'  Insurance  pro- 
gram Is  a  contributory  plan  bassd  upon  coii- 
t  Ibutlons  by  both  employers  and  smployaee. 
paying  a  tax  of  l  peteent  of  tbe  flrat 
•Mo*  ol  wages,  to  be  Inereeaed  to  1  'i  percent 
laSO-Sl  and  3  percent  thereafter.  Tbls.  In 
efect.  is  a  tax  on  production  and  a  burden 
a  >  all  citizens.  These  taxea  go  Into  what  Is 
a  lied  a  trtist  ftmd  which,  on  December  31. 
iflT.  amounted  to  •9.360.000.000.  The  Gov- 
t  spends  the  trust  funds  as  received 
fdr  tbe  regtilar  expensea  of  Government,  and 
r^lacea  tbe  funds  with  Government  securl- 
bearing  InUrcat  paid  by  the  Govern. 
t.  wblcb  snnmiffaaaa  deAett  ttt-HIt^  It 
MUowi  tbat  wbea  tbeee  fiaidB  are  needed.  In 
11  'u  ot  the  bonds,  tbe  Govenuneot  will  be 
obliged  to  levy  another  tax  on  all  taxpayers 
the  demands  <»i  the  fund.     Notwltb- 


a<  andlng  tbia  huge  balance  In  the  trust  fund 


o>  Deceiber  SI.  1347.  there  had  been  paid  to 
lee  under  the  program  up  to  that 
4l4te  only  a  Uttle  over  ga. 000.000.000.  Tbe 
a  at  of  artlrtnleterlng  this  program  la  now 
running  appradBMtely  •43.000.000  a  year. 
ate  have  been  about  IS 
Pfreant  of  tbe  beneflto  paid  out  and  a  little 
tban  3  percent  of  the  total  reoetpu. 
Mr  tbe  flacal  year  1947  administrative  c«eu 
w^re  3S  percent  of  the  recelpu  and  9.0  per- 
>t  ot  tbe  benefit  payments.  A  major  part 
tbe  bcavy  admlnutratlve  work  la  In  ksep- 
tbe  wage  records  of  75.MO,OO0  living  peo- 
and  determining  tbe  amount  of  benefits 
(tocludlnf  bla  family)  ta  enUUed  to  If 
b4<t  vlwn  be  beoomea  eligible  for  benefit  pay- 
iU.  To  be  fully  Insured  for  life  a  worker 
It  bave  40  calendar  quarters  of  covered 
edapioynent.    Minimum  bcneflu  for  a  work- 


er are  110  a  month,  and  for  a  worker  and  hts 
wile.  915.  Maximum  benefits  currently  paid 
are  $44.40  for  a  workar  and  m.60  for  a  worker 
and  his  wife.  Tbe  averafe  payments  as  of 
June  1947  were  $34.10  for  a  worker  and  139  30 
for  a  miui  and  his  wife.  Tbls  old-age  and 
survivors'  Insurance  plan  contemplates  tbese 
actuarial  calculations  would  become  effective 
for  a  boy  16  years  of  age  In  a  covered  oc- 
cupation and  tbat  for  SO  years  or  until  be  Is 
65  years  of  age.  tbe  Social  Security  Board  will 
keep  track  of  bla  enptoyeca'  and  bis  tax  pay- 
ments made  from  bla  wages  and  other  essen- 
tUl  data  covering  the  case  and  based  thereon 
will  determine  what  he  will  receive  In  bene- 
fits 80  years  from  now  which,  according  to 
present  average  paymenta.  wotUd  be  about 
•24  a  month.  With  the  ups  and  downa  in  tbe 
economic  condition  ot  our  Nation  and  the 
fiuctuation  in  the  value  of  tbe  dollar,  it  is  at 
oace  apparent  tbat  the  whole  scheme  is  un- 
workable and.  In  fact,  offers  tittle  social  secu- 
rity to  our  workers.  These  workers  who. 
with  their  employers,  have  been  taxed 
tbruugh  the  years,  snd  who  are  now  receiv- 
ing only  an  average  payment  of  $34  a  month, 
are  receiving  leaa  than  many  of  the  old-age 
benenclarles  wbo  pay  no  tax  to  tbe  fund.  In 
tbe  meantime,  the  Federal  Government  U 
piling  up  a  huge  ao-called  reserve  fund  which. 
In  reality,  is  only  a  paper  fund  as  tbe  ectual 
moneys  are  expended  as  received  by  Govern- 
ment bureaus  and  only  lOUs  are  left  In  the 
fund. 

All  of  these  difficulties  would  t>s  avoided 
by  the  enactment  of  legislation  of  Uie  type 
we  propoee  In  H.  R  16  which,  as  I  bave  said. 
is  a  pay-as-you-go  plan  and  Is  financed  fiom 
current  receipts  to  which  all  contribute  wbo 
come  within  the  tax  formula.  Particularly, 
It  would  eliminate  the  unsound  reserve 
fund,  the  bureaucratic  spenders'  paradise  for 
Inflation  and  deficit  spending  Furthermore, 
our  proposal  would  be  eliutlc  so  that  the 
monthly  annuities  neoeaaary  to  enable  tbe 
recipient  to  malnuin  himself  In  decency  ana 
health  would  be  determined  currently,  based 
on  existing  conditions  and  tax  revenues  col- 
lected, and  which  would  be  adequate  to  meet 
neceaaary  living  tape  usee. 

The  old-age  aertetanee  program  under  the 
present  social-security  law  Is  also  wholly  in- 
adequate to  provide  a  decent  annuity  to  the 
eld  people  of  our  Nation  who  come  within  Its 
provisions.  This  program  U  financed  through 
congressional  and  State  appropriations  with- 
out any  contributions  from  the  annuitants. 
No  special  ftderal  levy  is  made  to  finance  the 
Federal  share.  The  distributions  are  made 
by  the  States  which  receive  direct  granu 
from  tbe  Federal  Government.  Federal  con- 
tribution for  payirent  to  the  aged  and  blind 
la  two-thirds  of  the  first  615  plus  one-half 
of  the  next  930.  There  Is  a  similar  graduated 
payment  for  children  eligible  for  aaaUUnce. 
The  maximum  Federal  contribution,  however, 
Is  $29  for  the  aged  and  blind  and  $13  SO  for 
the  first  dependent  child  and  ^9  for  each 
additional  child.  Assistance  payments  to  the 
aged  under  this  program,  as  of  December  1947. 
average  •37  43  per  month  each.  It  U  a  starva- 
tion aliowaaee.  Many  oM-ase  Munittantt  are 

starvation.  There  Is  little  unlfodblty.  how- 
ever.  In  the  paymenu  made  In  the  several 
States,  ^jr  example,  in  December  1947.  they 
ranged  fl'om  a  high  of  $87.43  In  Colorado  to 
a  low  of  91587  In  Mlsslaatppt.  When  we  con- 
elder  that  the  average  payment  of  old-age 
aseUtance  under  this  program  Is  only  •37.43, 
snd  running  aa  low  as  $16.  It  Is  evident  that 
the  program  ta  wholly  Insufficient  to  pro- 
vide even  a  minimum  for  tbeee  tfderly  peo- 
ple to  maintain  themaelvee  In  deeency  and 
health.  In  view  of  the  high  prlc*«  prevalllp 
at  tbla  time. 

If  we  are  to  praesrva  the  American  way  of 
life  and  oar  eennomlc  and  democratic  pro- 
ceaeee  under  free  enterprise,  we  muat  find  a 
eotutkm  not  only  for  our  unemployment 
pruhlexns  but  also  for  tbe  problem  of  pro- 


viding adequate  care  for  tbe  aged  and  dis- 
abled. With  an  accelerating  advance  In 
technology  In  the  postwar  era.  and  with  the 
discovery  of  atomic  energy  preaagtng  more 
rapid  transltloiu  In  mass  production,  the 
social  rlaks  and  hasards  of  unemployment 
and  old  age  are  Increased.  Rather  than  see 
workers  pushed  from  the  active  labor  force, 
hit  or  miss,  the  logical  poiicy  to  follow  is  one 
of  selection.  The  older  group  has  earned 
retirement.  Many  of  them  are  new  covered 
by  the  Social  Security  Act.  By  covering  the 
entire  group,  the  whole  process  of  buslnesa 
activity  will  be  stablllxed.  Retirement  pay- 
ments will  provide  continuous  buying  power, 
will  provide  the  needed  balance  In  market 
demand  and  will  he!p  to  provide  masa  con- 
sumption without  which  our  maas-produc- 
tton  economy  caniK>t  function  successfully. 
It  will  lead  tbe  way  to  greater  proeperlty  in 
our  Nation. 

It  was  by  reason  of  these  deficiencies  in 
the  old  age  security  ijrogTam  that  those  of  us 
In  the  Congress  Interested  In  the  problem. 
Introduced  the  Townsend  leKlslatton  which 
ta  embodied  In  my  bill  H  R.  16  The  aged, 
tbrotjgb  no  fault  of  tbelr  oan.  through 
the  flat  of  industry  are  denied  a  part  of 
production.  Tbey  tolled  the  longest  in  pro- 
duction and  should  not,  when  old.  be  de- 
prived of  taking  part  In  consumption  They 
are  the  victims  of  an  Industrial  system  for 
which  they  are  not  responsible.  Society  owes 
a  duty  to  these  old  folks,  and  It  can  only 
perform  thia  duty  by  establishing  a  national 
annuity  system  providing  against  tbe  bas- 
ards  of  old  age  and  disability.  There  are  now 
millions  anM>ng  us.  60  years  of  age  and  over, 
wbo  are  not  now  being  cared  for  In  an  hon- 
orable and  Jtttt  way  by  the  present  system 
of  social  security,  and  are  receiving  no  sup- 
port or  hopelessly  Inadequate  supjxjrt  Otn* 
plan  would  replace  the  complicated,  arbitrary 
aiKl  inequitable  provisions  of  the  existing 
law.  It  Is  financed  by  a  transaction  tax  In 
wblcb  all  participate.  It  is  a  pay-aa-you- 
go  system,  and  annuities  will  be  paid  cur- 
rently  each  month  out  of  currently  raised 
revenues,  and  tbe  sums  so  received  by  an- 
nuitants mtist  be  spent  within  30  days.  Un- 
der the  plan,  the  existing  system  of  old-age 
and  survivors'  Insurance  and  old-age  assist- 
ance will  be  abolished  and  a  rtew  program 
substituted  therefor  Thu  proposal  |:lvea 
recognition  to  tbe  past  labors  of  the  iged 
and  would  offer  them  dividends  from  tbe 
wealth  of  American  Industry  which  .hey 
belped  to  create.  Tbeee  annuities  are  pro- 
vided for  tbese  self-respecting  American  :ltl- 
xens,  as  a  matter  of  right,  without  refen-nce 
to  need  or  prior  contribution,  and  'flth 
neither  the  stigma  of  charity  nor  the  ar}ma 
of  poverty. 

We  In  tbe  Bgbtletb  Oongreaa  plead  -rltb 
tbe  Ways  and  Means  Coounlttee  to  report 
this  bill  for  a  vote.  Failing  In  this,  I  filed 
a  petition  to  discharge  the  committee  and 
there  are  now  173  out  of  the  318  name*  re- 
quired signed  to  it.  All  of  lu  in  the  Hcxise. 
with  the  welfare  of  our  old  folks  In  oitt 
hearts,  have  appealed  to  our  colleagtieii  on 
every  occasion  to  sign  this  petition  and  bring 
the  bill  to  the  floor  for  enactment  before  tbe 
Xlghtietb  Coogreei  adjourns. 

My  good  American  friends  of  this  ^reat 
organization.  I  know  It  Is  not  nece<sary  to 
Pl«ad  with  you  for  Jiistice  to  our  old  pe-)ple. 
but  may  we  heed  the  admonition  of  the  (Kx>d 
Bock  where  It  U  said— 

"But  IX  any  provide  not  for  bis  own.  and 
especially  for  thoae  of  his  own  house,  he 
hath  denied  the  faith,  and  la  worse  tba:i  an 
infidel." 

"Honor  they  father  and  thy  mother  that  it 
may  go  well  with  thee  In  the  land  tbe  LonX 
thy  God  glveth  thee." 

We  bave  spent,  and  are  spending,  blllona 
a  American  dollars  for  war  and  for  prep  ara- 
tlon  for  war  in  the  Old  World  and  for  aid  and 
succor  to  the  dexeilct   there,   but   we    oave 
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been  niggardly  In  providing  a  pittance  to  our 
old  people  here  at  home  to  keep  body  and 
soul  together  and  the  wolf  from  the  door. 
"God  of  ovir  fathers,  known  of  old 
Lord  of  our  far  flung  battle  line. 
Beneath  whose  awful  hand  we  hold 

Dominion  over  palm  and  pine: 
Lord  God  of  hosts,  be  with  us  yet 
Leet  we  forget  I     Lest  we  forget  I" 


Hidden  Clauiei  Peril  Vast  Power  ProjecU 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RICHARD  J.  WELCH 

or  CALirOSNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  7,  194S 

Mr.  WELCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  per- 
mission to  extend  my  remarks.  I  now 
wish  to  introduce  in  the  Congressional 
Record  an  article  which  appeared  on  the 
front  page  of  the  Washington  Post  of 
June  6.  1948: 

Rammed   Thkough    Ho0sx — Hicdzn    Clauses 
PnuL  Vast  Powex  Peojects 

(By  Robert  Bruskln) 

Obscure  legislation  burled  under  a  mislead- 
ing title  and  rammed  through  the  House  by 
Its  Appropriations  Committee  yesterday 
threatened  the  Government's  vast  power- 
Irrlgatlon  projects. 

Interior  Department  sources  said  it  would 
cause  power-rate  Increases  to  consiuners 
ranging  from  15  to  38  percent.  Six  of  Its 
largest  projects,  said  the  source,  would  be- 
come "Infeaslble." 

Minority  Whip  John  W.  McCormack.  I>m- 
ocrat.  of  Massachusetts,  declared  the  legisla- 
tion gives  off  a  strange  odor.  •  •  •  It  Is 
tbe  odor  of  the  power  lobby. 

The  House  Public  Lands  Committee,  which 
bandies  reclamation,  was  not  told  of  the 
concealed  clauses  by  the  Appropriations 
Committee  or  the  Rules  Committee.  Chair- 
man RicHASO  J.  Welch,  Republican,  of  Cali- 
fornia, declared  It  "strikes  at  the  very  heart 
of  western   reclamation   and   Irrigation." 

He  called  It  "the  worst  blow  the  projecta 
have  had  since  they  were  started  In  the  days 
of  Theodore  Roosevelt  and  Glfford  Plnchot 
at  the  turn  of  the  century." 

Tbe  damaging  clause  was  contained  in  the 
appropriations  bill  for  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment, a  chronic  target  for  Approprlatloru 
Chairman  John  Tabeb,  Republican,  of  New 
York. 

Although  It  was  clearly  legUlatlon  which 
the  committee  had  no  authority  to  originate. 
It  saUed  through  the  'House  under  a  rule 
which  prevented  Members  from  taking  ex- 
ception to  It. 

The  clause  was  burled  under  the  title, 
"Alaskan  Investigations."  It  stated  that  the 
3-percent  Interest  collected  by  the  Govern- 
ment on  Its  power  and  municipal  water  proj- 
ects could  no  longer  be  used  to  extend  irri- 
gation and  cheap  electricity  to  consumers. 
The  interest  must  go  back  Into  the  Treasury. 
This  provision  would  have  the  automatic 
effect.  If  susUlned  by  the  Senate,  to  bring 
the  cost  of  power  and  Irrigation  closer  to 
prices  charged  by  commercial  firms.  Interior 
sources  said. 

The  Intent  Is  slmUar  to  a  bill  Introduced 
by  Representative  RoBErr  F.  Rockwell,  Re- 
publican, of  Colorado.  It  was  approved  after 
a  bitter  fight  In  rigorously  amended  form 
which  took  the  sting  out.  This  bill  U  now 
pigeonholed  In  the  Senate. 

So  rapidly  was  the  appropriations  bill 
pushed  .hrough  the  House  last  week,  and  so 
little  warning  was  given  of  Its  contents,  that 


debate  was  almost  negligible  on  the  hidden 
provisions. 

A  Senate  appropriations  subcommittee 
completed  Its  public  hearings  yesterday  with- 
out any  Indication  what  might  happen. 

Interior  Secretary  Krug,  In  his  testimony, 
declared  the  bill  would  have  the  effect  of 
accomplishing  the  purposes  long  sought  by 
special  interest  groups  through  the  legisla- 
tive committees  and  rejected  by  those  com- 
mittees after  full  and  open  hearings. 

He  pointed  out  that  clauses  would  require 
the  dismissal  of  Reclamation  Commissioner 
Michael  W.  Straus  and  Richard  Boke,  regional 
director  In  the  Central  Valley  project. 

"This  amendment."  said  Krug.  "Is  the 
handiwork  of  Messrs.  Representative  Alfked 
J.  Elliott.  Democrat,  of  California,  and  Sen- 
ator Sheridan  Downet,  Democrat,  of  Cali- 
fornia, and  a  group  seeking  first  to  nullify 
and  then  reverse  congresslonally  established 
land  and  power  policy." 

Another  claiise  prohibited  the  use  of  funds 
for  persons  employed  to  get  power  contracts 
with  customers  who  already  have  an  existing 
adequate  source  of  power  supply. 

Asked  Krug: 

"Does  this  provision  rescind  existing  legis- 
lation which  provides  for  preference  In  the 
sale  of  power  to  public  bodies  and  coopera- 
tives? ^Vho  shall  say  whether  the  current 
supply  is  adequate?" 

R.  k.  Lane,  president  of  the  Public  Service 
Co.  of  Oklahoma,  and  J.  E.  Corrette,  Jr.,  vice 
president  of  the  Montana  Po^er  Co.,  who  said 
he  represented  all  private  power  comp^mles 
In  the  Rocky  Mountain  area,  opposed  any 
more  construction  of  Government  power  fa- 
cilities In  the  area. 

Corrette  told  the  Senate  subcommittee  yes- 
terday a  surplus  of  privately  controlled  power 
exists.  He  said  the  Rocky  Mountain  group 
of  private  utilities  was  organized  to  tell  Con- 
gress we  would  build  all  the  transmission 
lines  and  generating  plants. 


Inqairy  by  Hoose  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce  Concemicg  Abil- 
ity of  National  Transportation  System 
To  Meet  Future  Emergencies 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHARLES  A.  WOLVERTON 

or  NEW  JEKSET 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  7,  1948 

Mr.  WOLVERTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
think  it  is  important  to  call  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  House  the  important  inquiry 
being  inaugurated  by  the  Committee  on 
Inerstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  with 
reference  to  the  present  status  of  all 
forms  of  transportation  and  their  ability 
to  meet  any  emergency  that  may  arise  in 
the  future.  This  national  transportation 
Inquiry  starting  today,  is  to  be  carried 
on  by  hearings  on  June  8  and-9. 1948,  and 
It  is  arranged  to  continue  the  study  dur- 
ing the  recess  of  Congress. 

The  hearing  starting  this  morning  is  a 
continuation  of  the  series  dealing  with 
the  national  transportation  inquiry.  Our 
transportation  policy  calls  f c  r  the  devel- 
oping, coordinating,  and  preserving  of  a 
national  trans jwrtation  system  by  rail, 
highway,  air,  and  water  adequate  to  meet 
not  only  the  needs  of  commerce  and  the 
postal  service  but  of  the  national  de- 
fense. It  is  the  committee's  hope  that  it 
may  arrive  at  and  constantly  thereafter 


l>e  apprised  of  the  transportation  Indus- 
try's ability  to  meet  any  emergency  situ- 
ation. 

Testimony  at  this  hearing  on  our  de- 
fense transportation  system  is  to  come 
from  the  various  carriers  and  the  indus- 
tries supply  them  with  maintenance  ma- 
terials and  equipment.  Involved  are  sdr, 
railroad,  coastwise,  and  inland  water 
carriers  as  well  as  private  and  common 
carrier  automotive  transportation;  auto- 
motive manufacturers  and  parts  indus- 
try, railroad  locomotive  and  car  builders, 
and  their  material  and  component  sup- 
pliers. Pipeline  transportation  will  not 
be  covered  by  this  hearing  since  it  is  a 
part  of  the  committee's  concurrent  fuel 
study  which  covers  the  petroleum,  gas, 
coal,  and  electric-power  Industries. 

The  committee  hopes  to  hear  from  the 
carriers  on  their  present  financial  and 
manpower  resources,  condition  of  physi- 
cal plant  and  equipment,  and  their  abil- 
ity to  handle  any  increased  demands  for 
service.  It  also  wishes  to  learn  of  any 
existing  restrictions  on  capacities  of  op- 
erations, bottlenecks  in  physical  facili- 
ties, material,  manix)wer,  or  finances,  and 
suggestions  as  to  means  for  improve- 
ment. 

In  recent  years  there  have  been  eco- 
nomic and  technological  changes  and 
trends  within  and  without  the  transpor- 
tation industry  affecting  its  ability  to 
provide  service,  such  as  the  availability 
of  fuel,  especially  of  petroleum;  adequacy 
In  normal  and  emergency  times  of  the 
supply  of  specific  products  like  jet  fuel, 
gasoline.  Diesel,  and  fuel  oils;  the  altera- 
tion of  types  of  power  or  eflflciencies  of 
engines  to  conform  to  or  best  utilize  such 
petroleum  products;  the  retention  of 
stand-by  railroad  coal  and  water  facili- 
ties for  alternate  type  of  power  utiliza- 
tion, and  the  like.  In  all  of  these  mat- 
ters, the  committee  is  concerned. 

From  the  industries  engaged  in  sup- 
plying transportation  maintenance  sup- 
plies and  equipment,  the  committee 
wishes  to  hear  as  to  their  present  ability 
to  provide  supplies  and  equipment,  such 
as  railroad  rolling  stock  and  rail,  ships, 
aircraft  and  parts,  motor  vehicles,  and 
the  like.  There  may  exist  restrictions 
on  capacities  and  operations,  bottlenecks 
in  physical  facilities,  material,  compon- 
ents, manpower,  or  finances,  and  the 
committee  desires  suggestions  as  to 
means  for  removaL 

In  this  examination  into  the  status  of 
our  national  transportation  system  from 
the  point  of  view  of  national  defense,  we 
are  conscious  of  the  experience  we  had 
preceding  and  during  the  last  war. 

At  that  time  military  needs  largely 
preempted  aviation  equipment  and  per- 
sonnel. Our  shipping  needs  and  the 
submarine  warfare  largely  eliminated 
coastal  water-borne  traffic.  Stringencies 
of  rubber  and  to  some  extent  of  gasoline 
supply  deeply  affected  our  highway  am] 
motor  vehicle  freight  and  passenger  car- 
riage. This  meant  that  the  wartime 
transport  burdens  fell  largely  upon  the 
railroads,  and  to  lesser  extent  upon  pipe 
lines,  inland  waterways,  and  our  existing 
motor  vehicle  fieet. 

At  the  same  time  wartime  demands 
for  manpower,  facilities,  and  materials 
affected  the  usual  relationship  between 
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t  le  eqvUpment  and  maintenance  supply 
Industries  and  the  carriers. 

Of  the  excellence  of  the  job  done  w* 
an  avare.  Our  pipe  Unes  and  Inter- 
water  facilltlM  we  used  to  the  ut- 
Our  highvsy  eqatpoMBt  was  Bsore 
etr  less  pooled,  and  with  restricted  gMO- 
I  ne  and  tire  replacements,  performed 
qiagnillentty.  Our  local  transit  faciU* 
a  tremendous  number  of  war 
Our  railroads  without  exrep- 
tlon  met  every  wartime  test  placed  upon 
t^iem. 

Concurrently  related  supply  industries 
cbntributed  invaluably  to  the  Nation: 
1  he  aircraft  incustries  to  our  pre- 
e  xilnent  air  position :  the  automotive  in- 
qwtry  to  tanks,  military  trucks,  aircraft, 

d  ordnance:  the  locomotive  and  car 
Ifuilders  to  domestic  and  military  rall- 
r>ad  equipment,  tanks,  ships,  and  ord- 
I  ance;  and  similarly  across  the  field.  In 
I  o  other  endeavor  was  the  transporta- 
t  on  supply  Industry  surpassed  In  tb« 
I  mount  of  conversion  to  direct  munitions 


Not  once  during  the  war  was  there  ever 
iny  br— lido  win  of  our  national  trans- 
IfortatlOB  system. 

This  is  a  credit  to  all  who  participated 
ifa  these  operations:  To  the  men  and 
I  umagement  of  the  carriers,  to  their  sup- 
I  lying  Industries,  and  to  the  govem- 
iient&l  authorities  who  had  to  plan  the 
lalance  between  the  preservation  and 
r  lamtenance  of  an  adequate  transporta- 
t  on  system  and  the  use  of  men,  mate- 
I  ah.  and  facilities  In  the  direct  muni- 
t  ons  production  for  the  prosecution  of 
t  le  war. 

This  committee  Is  concerned  at  this 
t  .me  with  what  this  performance  may 
1  ave  meant,  and  left  to  us  in  the  way  of  a 
lital  transportation  system:  of  our  abll- 
i  y  again  to  meet  such  an  emergency 
cemand:  of  the  changes  which  have 
t  Uien  place  or  may  be  occurring. 

We  well  appredate  that  the  last  war's 
was  possible  in  some  measure 
to  the  large  transportation  re- 
•burces  and  facilities  which  were  avail- 
a  Jle  when  we  entered  the  conflict.  We 
n  ere  able  successfully  to  carry  on  be- 
c  iiise  of  the  accumulated  production  of 
t  ticks,  automobiles,  and  buses:  and  with 
a  substantial  Increase  In  railroad  motive 
PBwer.  largely  to  operate  with  rolling 
>  ock  then  available.  It  was  clear  that 
t  le  railroads  possessed  substantial  un- 
■  led  capacity — to  a  great  extent  paid  for 
airmg  the  preceding  two  decades  at  the 
e  tpense  of  their  security  holders — which 
^1  ith  excellent  shipper  cooperation,  and 
e  iminatlon  of  some  plant  l>ottlenecks, 
more  than  dOMhled  the  transportation 
su-vice  they  had  been  rendering. 

What  is  the  situation  today? 

our  various  transportation 
be  able  to  repeat  such  perform- 
abce?  While  there  have  been  substan- 
t  al  postwar  Increases  In  motor  vehicles 
and  the  railroads  have  exiDended  vast 
tuns  in  plant  improvements  and  new 
e  luipment.  could  the  same  record  be  re- 
p  sated? 

How  far  is  the  situation  different?  It 
a  ould  not  appear  that  this  country  again 
n  ould  be  faced  with  the  same  dire  straits 
a>  to  rut>ber.  There  also  is  Indication 
t  lat  the  present  change  in  our  petroleum 
e::onc«ny  from  gasoline  to  kerosene  and 


distillates  would  not  mean  the  repetition 
of  the  same  limited  gasoline  supply. 
Would  these  things  mean  that  we  might 
expect  a  much  different  load  to  be  car- 
ried t»y  motor  vehicles?  Could  It  be  so 
carried?  What  Ls  the  condition  of  our 
highways,  our  Important  highway 
bridges,  of  the  age  of  the  vehicles? 
Would  or  could  we  again  devote  automo- 
tive production  facilities  entirely  to  mu- 
nitions? 

Similarly,  what  Is  the  condition  of 
our  rail  facilities?  Have  the  postwar  Im- 
provements, the  acquisition  of  new  pow- 
er and  equipment,  the  installations  of 
centralized  trafDc  control,  the  techno- 
logical advances  such  as  controllcd- 
cooled  rail,  and  so  on.  Increased  our  rail- 
road plant  capacity?  Or  on  the  average 
has  it  so  aged  that  it  could  not  again  as- 
sume such  load?  Is  a  body  of  competent 
trained  Individuals  still  available  for 
extra  loads?  Do  we  have  adequate  re- 
serve equipment  manufacturing  facili- 
ties or  have  they  been  converted  to  other 
uses? 

These  are  only  indicative  of  the  line  of 
examination  which  the  committee  de- 
sires to  make  Into  each  transportation 
field.  The  entire  subject  will,  however, 
be  pursued  this  summer  and  fall  by  the 
committee  and  the  committee's  staff,  so 
that  to  some  extent  the  questioning 
which  the  committee  would  otherwise 
conduct  at  this  time  will  be  deferred. 


Baildert  of  tlM  Nortiiwett 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRANCIS  CASE 

OF  SOT7TH  DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HODSK  OP  REPRBBBNTATIVS3 

Monday.  June  7.  194S 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks. I  wish  to  Include  in  the  Record 
the  June  7  column  of  Mr.  George  E. 
Sokolsky,  whose  comments  appear  daily 
in  the  Washington  Times-Herald.  The 
column  Is  devoted  to  some  comments 
concerning  State  Senator  Ole  Fallon  of 
Wilsall.  Mont.,  who  is  a  good  friend  and 
neighbor  of  our  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Montana  I  Mr.  D'EwaktI. 

Ole  Fallon  is  an  outstanding  example 
of  fine  citizenship.  He  is  one  of  the 
many  persons  of  Scandinavian  origin 
who  has  done  so  much  to  build  the 
Northwest.  As  such,  the  tribute  by  Mr. 
Sokolsky  is  well  deserved. 

And  we  who  know  of  the  fine  work  the 
gentleman  .from  Montana  has  done  In 
the  House,  know  that  the  tribute  to  him 
Is  equally  well  deserved. 

THXSI  OATS 

(By  George  K.  Sokolsky) 
We  drove  tiirougli  Monmoutii  out  of  Tel- 
lowatone  Nstlonal  Park  for  anoUier  hundred 
miles,  mor*  or  leas,  through  snow-capped 
mountalna.  pact  herda  of  antelopa.  by  mtilti- 
hued  pheasants  until  we  reached  the  ranch 
of  Ole  Pallon,  member  of  the  Montana  legis- 
lature. 

His  wife,  Christina,  had  prepared  a  glorlow 
dinner  for  us.  cooked  as  no  fancy  restaurant 
would  even  know  bow  to  prepare  food  for 
fastldloua  farmers. 


And  table  was  set  In  the  kitchen  wheie  the 
aroma  of  home-made  rolls,  of  cream  fTavy, 
and  braised  chicken  added  mmt  to  th»  ippe- 

tltes  of  hungry  tourlsu.  t^i 

It    was    more    like    a    haxvesttime     .able,        ' 
heavy-laden  with  good  things  to  eat,  with 
home-made  potche«se.  and  home-made  grape 
Jelly,  and  presenred  cranberrlea. 

Ole  la  a  typical  Montana  rancher  who  own* 
about  1.300  acres,  considered  not  too  large 
In  those  parts.  He  has  paid  for  his  land, 
for  hts  cattle,  for  bis  sheep  He  owes  no  one 
anytiiing.  He.  like  most  ranchers  In  these 
parts,  has  learned  much  from  the  yetirs  of 
drought. 

He  baa  learned  not  to  owe  anytxKly  any- 
thing; therefore,  there  will  be  no  one  t<i  take 
from  him  the  fruits  of  hU  iat>or,  his  land, 
and  his  cattle. 

That  he  learned  from  the  bad  years  of  the 
Dust  Bowl,  when  rain  did  not  fall  anl  the 
grass  did  not  grow,  and  the  cattle  dli-d  on 
the  range  and  the  banks  foreclosed  the  inort- 
gages. 

He  also  learned  something  in  the  Nev  Deal 
days.  He  learned  that  the  GoTemment  talks 
bigger  than  It  does;  that  so-called  experts 
often  do  not  understand  more  than  books 
can  tell  them;  that  Government  aid  Is  no 
sutMtltute  for  experience,  hard  work,  and 
common  sense. 

I  came  upon  Ole  while  he  was  engaged 
preparing  his  irrigation  ditches,  and  discov- 
ered that  a  good  farmer  dees  his  own  Irrigat- 
ing and  does  not  depend  upon  Government 
and  all  Its  rules  and  refrulatlons. 

I  also  learned  from  Ole  that  a  man  who 
is  not  a  good  rancher  Is  not  liked  as  i  can- 
didate for  public  ofltce.  We  were  discussing 
candidates  and  he  made  the  point  that  a 
man  who  doee  not  winter  his  cattle  properly 
and  does  not  protect  hie  neighbors  by  laend- 
Ing  his  fences  cannot  be  relied  upon. 

And.  of  course,  that  la  logical.  If  a  man 
does  not  know  how  to  Hve,  how  can  le  do 
the  Ration's  bustnea? 

Now,  Ole  Is  a  Norwegian  immigrant,  as  Is 
his  wife.  Christina.  They  came  to  this  cotm- 
try  seeking  work  and  opportunity,  whlcli  they 
found  here. 

They  did  not  settle  In  crowded  cities.  In 
the  strange  ghettoee  where  European  t<;  ngues 
are  retained  and  profeMlonals  earn  their  liv- 
ings by  keeping  alive  ancient  grudges. 

They  went  to  live  among  Americans  In 
distant  places,  near  tiny  villages,  where  the 
dignity  of  person  Is  malnt«lned  as  an  Indi- 
vidual right  and  where  the  center  of  loclety 
Is  not  some  complex  social  organism  artlfl- 
clally  created  in  the  maelstroms  of  big  cities 
btit  Is  In  the  famUy — husband,  wlf < ,  and 
children  laboring  and  living  together. 

That  is  the  American  tradition.  It  is  the 
tradition  of  western  civilization. 

Oie  and  his  family  were  Amerlcinlaed 
neither  by  the  synthesis  of  artificial  pres- 
sures nor  are  they  a  product  of  the  melttng 
pot.  They  have  been  fused  Into  An-erlcan 
life  untU  they  have  become  as  much  Amer- 
ican as  the  snow-capped  Rockies  In  whose 
ahadows  their  cattle  and  sheep  roam 

They  are  not  peasants,  nor  driven  nomads 
who  range  from  Bute  to  State  looking  for 
seasonal  work  and  better  relief  laws. 

They  have  the  dignity  of  landowners  and 
land  workers  who  can  look  Into  the  rising 
sun  and  be  unafraid.  And  they  rear  their 
children  that  way  In  American  colleges. 

And  so  Ole  works  his  land  and  his  neigh- 
bors send  him  to  the  SUte  legislature,  as 
they  have  sent  his  close  friends.  2^lks  Ecton, 
to  the  United  States  Senate,  and  Wratrv 
A.  D'SwAiT.  to  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Working  fanners  and  ranchmen,  these,  who 
having  lived  by  the  soil  of  America,  love  It— 
and  understand  It.    It  Is  their  soil 

It  Is  their  opportunity  and  their  hope  for 
their  children.  They  have  no  afflllatlons  with 
what  they  left  behind  them  in  Europe  be- 
cause they  have  sunk  their  roots  deep  In 
our  land  which  they  have  made  their  own 
by  work. 
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Kmghti  of  Columbus 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HORACE  SEELY-BROWN,  JR. 

OF  coNNKmctrr 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  7.  1948 

Mr.  SEELY-BROWN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record,  I  wish  to  in- 
clude therein  a  speech  made  by  the 
Honorable  Ellsworth  B.  Foote,  Mem- 
bers of  Congress,  Third  District  of  Con- 
necticut, at  the  sixtieth  anniversary  of 
the  founding  of  the  Rodrlgo  Council, 
No  44.  Knights  of  Columbus,  last  night 
at  the  Lawn  Club  in  New  Haven,  Conn.: 
Mr.  Toast  master,  members  of  the  clergy, 
distinguished  guests,  members  of  the  coun- 
cU.  ladies  and  gentlemen.  It  is  perhaps  his- 
toric and  Indeed  an  honor  for  a  member  of 
the  Congregational  Church  of  North  Bran- 
ford  to  be  asked  to  Join  with  you  on  the  oc- 
casion of  the  sixtieth  anniversary  of  your 
founding. 

However.  It  Is  typically  American,  for  here 
we  can  nil  Join  together  without  fear,  crltl- 
cUm.  restriction,  or  hindrance,  so  long  as  we 
keep  within  the  bounds  of  propriety  In  our 
celebration. 

My  only  fraternal  affiliation,  if  you  wish 
to  call  it  such.  Is  membership  In  Totoket 
Orange,  P.  of  H..  and  my  duties  In  Washing- 
ton have  played  havoc  with  my  attendance 
record  with  that  organization,  although  I 
have  maintained  my  membership  by  pay- 
ment of  dues. 

I  was  also  once  a  member  of  Troop  A,  Cav- 
alry. Connecticut  National  Guard,  but  as 
Major  McQuade  can  testify,  I  did  not  fit  well 
on  a  horse.  They  always  gave  me  one  of  the 
wrong  size. 

My  association  with  men  of  your  faith 
started  many  years  ago  and  I  was  privileged 
to  attend  and  graduate  from  the  law  depart- 
ment of  one  of  your  great  universities, 
Georgetown. 

One  cannot  of  course  actively  practice  law 
In  New  Haven  without  constant  contact  with 
members  of  the  KnlghU  of  Columbus  who 
compose  a  large  segment  of  the  legal  profes- 
sion. 

When  I  went  to  Congress  I  found  that 
many  of  my  constituents  and  colleagues  were 
also  members  of  your  order,  so  It  Is  pleasant 
to  return  here,  especially  In  this  election 
year,  to  greet  not  only  constituents  but 
friends  and  associates  of  many  years. 

Representing  a  district  which  bouses  your 
supreme  council  headquarters.  Is  no  mean 
honor.  I  have  tried  to  represent  all  the  peo- 
ple regardless  of  their  creed,  race,  color,  or 
political  affiliation. 

I  learned  early  In  life  that  you  cannot 
satisfy  everybody,  and  the  best  one  can  do  Is 
stick  to  principles  and  chart  his  course  on 
the  basis  that  one  first  of  all  must  be  true 
to  himself  If  he  Is  going  to  do  a  good  Job  In 
any  field  of  activity  he  may  enter.  It  Is  not 
alwa)-s  easy  to  adhere  to  principles  and  Issues 
of  the  moment  can  and  often  do  becloud 
one's  ability  to  think  clearly  and  decide 
sanely.  There  is  so  much  hysteria  connected 
with  every  problem  presented.  Being  an 
extremist  In  anything  is  never  sensible  and 
usually  disastrous.  Excess  never  goes  with 
success. 

We  all  believe  in  moral  values,  in  moral 
obligations.  In  the  basic  tenents  of  Ameri- 
canism that  were  taught  us  as  boys  and  which 
we  have  seen  demonstrated  In  our  history 
since  1776.  We  are  all  agreed  that  America 
has  a  responsibility  to  perform,  a  mission  of 
mercy  if  you  will,  in  this  postwar  world.  The 
Congress  has  embarked  upon  a  program  of  as- 
sistance the  like  of  which  our  forefathers 


would  never  have  dreamed  of.  We  have  been 
able  to  build  a  great  country  where  each  man 
may  call  his  soul  his  own.  because  we  have 
reared  our  national  edifice  on  a  foundation 
that  defines  the  rights  of  each  Individual. 
We  do  not  believe  In  the  master  state,  but  In 
the  right  of  the  people  to  rule.  We  believe 
that  each  man  should  choose  his  own  course 
In  life  without  hindrance,  that  he  should 
worship  in  his  own  way  without  interference 
or  persecution.  We  call  that  respecting  the 
Individual.  So  many  nations  have  forgot- 
ten the  individual  and  so  many  others  are 
willing  to  forget  him  In  their  desire  for 
totalitarian  government. 

I  have  always  felt  that  true  democracy  In 
America  Is  -lever  better  exempli  it  '.  than  In 
the  New  England  town  meeting.  Out  in 
North  Braniord  ^e  have  had  many  sessions 
that  might  be  mildly  termed  invigorating. 
Each  has  his  say.  I  remember  one  fellow  who 
slg  led  a  petition  for  a  special  town  meeting. 
Some  of  hi-  friends  said  they  were  surprised 
to  learn  that  he  had  signed  the  petition,  as 
they  didn't  believe  he  was  In  favor  of  the 
subject  to  be  advocated  that  night.  "I  ain't 
In  favor  of  it,"  he  told  them.  "I  signed 
that  petition  so  I  could  go  to  the  meeting 
and  tell  'em  what  I  thought  al-out  the  mat- 
ter and  get  a  chance  to  vote  against  It."  But 
it's  a  good  thing  for  neighbors  to  get  together 
and  talk  things  over.  We  have  too  little  of 
It  in  our  larger  communities,  and  that  Is  per- 
haps why  so  many  of  our  citizens  In  this 
country  lose  personal  interest  in  the  Govern- 
ment. They  don't  feel  that  they  are  ?  part  of 
It,  and  the  only  date  they  seem  to  feel  It  is 
March  15.  It  Is  good  for  Individuals  to  band 
the  iselves  together  ai  v.orthy  organizations 
such  as  the  Knights  of  Columbvis. 

Let  tis  go  back  for  a  moment  to  the  begin- 
ning of  your  order,  which  was  born  only  a 
few  blocks  from  where  we  are  meeting  to- 
night.   On  January  16,  1882,  nine  New  Haven 
gentlemen  met  with  Father  Michael  Joseph 
McGlvney,    assistant    pastor    of    St.    Marys 
Church,  In  the  parish  house.     Their  names 
have  become  part  of  the  Catholic  history  of 
Connect' :ut    and    of   the    world.     James   T. 
Mullen.  Daniel  Solwell,  John  Tracy.  Michael 
Tracy,  William  M.  Geary.  Cornelius  T.  Drls- 
coll.  John  T,  Kerrigan,  James  T.  McMahon, 
and  William  H.  Sellwood.    That  was  the  be- 
ginning of  the  Knights  cf  Columbus  offlcially 
Incorporated  2  months  later  on  March  2fi,  as 
the  greatest  Catholic  fraternal  order  In  the 
history  of  the  church.    The  Knights  first  met 
in  Smith's  Hall  on  Chapel  Street.     Applica- 
tions for  membership  deluged  the  organiza- 
tion, and  In  May  the  same  year  the  first  meet- 
ing of  the  supreme  council  was  held.     The 
first    grand   knight    was   Connie    Drlscoll,    a 
Yale  man,    nayor  of  New  Haven,  and  repre- 
sentative In  the  general  assemoly.    The  basU 
of  the  organization  was  that  a  man  had  lo  be 
a  good  Catholic  and  a  good  American.    Your 
order  has  never  swerved  from  that  original 
maxim.    In  war  and  In  peace  it  has  c'emon- 
strated  amply  that  It  Is  one  of  the  greatest 
forces   for   good   ever   developed   under   our 
system    of    government.     On    June   6,    1888, 
Rodrlgo  Council  was  founded,  with  John  Q. 
Qulnn,  uncle  of  my  good  friend  Joe  McQuade, 
as  one  of  the  charter  members.    Through  the 
threescore    years,    many    famous    men   from 
New  Haven  have  been  counted  on  your  rolls. 
The  father  of  Tom  PltzSlmmons.  your  toast- 
master.    Chief    Philip    Smith,    Dr.    Stephen 
Mayer,  renowned  authority  on  tuberculosis, 
and  my  own  associate  in  the  law,  the  late 
David  E.  FitzGerald,  Sr.,  and  many  others. 

In  1892  Rodrlgo  Council  was  held  part  of 
the  celebration  here  In  New  Haven  on  the 
four  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  discovery 
of  America  by  your  patron,  Christopher  Co- 
lumbus. Over  4,000  Knights  took  part  In  the 
parade  and  religious  observances.  The 
growth  of  the  Knights  of  Columbus  Is  well 
portrayed  In  the  activities  and  responsibili- 
ties of  your  own  supreme  council  headquar- 
ters on  Wall  Street  here  In  New  Haven.  From 
there  durUig  the  First  World  War  went  out 


the  directives  which  won  for  the  Knights  of 
Columbus  undying  fame  In  the  motto  which 
hung  at  the  door  of  every  Kacey  war  hut: 
"Everybody  welcome,  everything  free."  They 
asked  nothing  more  than  to  be  p>ermltted  to 
serve  our  fighting  men.  and  they  followed 
our  fighting  men  Into  European  battle  lines 
for  two  long  years.  Veterans  of  the  First 
World  War  still  tell  of  the  good  work  done  by 
you  without  restriction  to  color,  creed,  or 
class. 

After  that  conflict  the  Knights  went  ahead 
with  rehabilitation  work,  fostering  educa- 
tion and  relief,  assisting  in  the  many  prob- 
lems which  any  International  unheaval  al- 
wa3rs  causes. 

In  World  War  II  the  Knights  of  Columbus 
did  historic  work  In  the  U80,  war-bond 
drives  and  other  measures  to  ease  the  lot  of 
the  men  and  women  In  uniform.  But  the 
real  work  of  your  order  has  not  been  In  war 
alone.  Through  the  years  of  peace  when  It 
grew  from  a  small  parish  society  Into  an  In- 
ternational brotherhood  of  Christian  war- , 
rlors.  the  Knights  of  Columbus  has  lent  the 
full  strength  of  Its  power  to  moral  stabiliza- 
tion both  at  home  and  abroad.  Believing  In 
the  basic  rights  of  man  as  expressed  by  our 
Constitution,  and  rallying  to  defend  the 
ancient  institutions  of  the  family  and  the 
home,  your  order  has  been  a  mighty  bulwark 
against  those  who  would  undermine  tiieee 
foundations  of  government  and  of  a  decent 
way  of  life.  That  record  Is  particularly  nota- 
ble In  view  of  what  America  faces  today. 

We  need  organizations  such  as  yours.  We 
need  the  courage  of  honest  conviction,  the 
devotion  to  Ideals,  the  firmness  of  purpose, 
the  respect  for  authority,  the  belief  in  free- 
dom under  law  which  your  ofder  possesses 
and  exemplifies  to  such  a  high  degree. 


Gen.  Ray  Hafft 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  F.  EDWARD  HUBERT 

OF  LOtnSlANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  June  7,  1948 

Mr.  HEBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe 
It  will  be  of  more  than  passing  interest 
for  the  Congress  to  know  that  today 
Louisiana  has  not  only  the  youngest 
adjutant  general  in  the  United  States 
but  the  youngest  adjutant  general  In  the 
history  of  this  country. 

Gov.  Earl  K.  Long  has  named  Loui- 
siana's outstanding  war  hero.  Gen. 
Ray  Hufft,  to  be  adjutant  general  of 
Louisiana.  General  Hufft  is  only  33 
years  of  age,  but  crowded  In  those  few 
years  is  a  life  which  could  well  be  the 
envy  of  a  man  who  has  lived  three  times 
as  long. 

In  naming  General  Hufft  adjutant 
general  of  Louisiana,  Governor  Long  has 
demonstrated  a  keen  desire  to  give  to 
Louisiana  the  best  men  available  for 
service  to  the  State. 

In  naming  General  Hufft.  Governor 
Long  has  selected  a  typical  American 
soldier  to  head  the  National  Guard  in 
Louisiana,  an  American  soldier  who 
wears  on  his  chest  11  citations  for  gal- 
lantry in  action.  In  naming  General 
Hufft,  Governor  Long  has  certainly  gone 
beyond  the  pale  of  politics  and  clearly 
demonstrated  that  in  his  administration 
he  is  determined  to  name  the  best  indi- 
viduals fitted  for  the  job  whicl.  he  wants 
them  to  do.    In  doing  this.  Governor 
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jong  outlines  the  pattern  for  an  admln- 
stration  of  progress  and  accompllsh- 
nent  during  the  next  4  years.  He  Is  to 
W  eonplimented  not  only  on  this  ap- 
Miatment  but  on  the  many  wise  selec- 
ions  which  he  has  made  to  date  in 
urrounding  himself  with  men  and 
vcmen  who  are  determined  to  give 
.omsiana  4  years  of  matchless  progress 
ind  prosperity. 

Governor  Long  has  recognized  the 
3art  «hich  youth  mu;st  play  in  pubbc 
ife  if  this  country  is  to  continue  on  its 
:ourse  of  destiny. 

Oeneral  HufTt  is  Just  one  of  many 
luch  splendid  appointments  which  Gov- 
nior  Long  has  made.  Only  recently  he 
:  tamed  to  the  Court  of  Appeals  of  Louisi- 
ina.  the  second  highest  tribunal  in  the 
kate.  another  young  man,  Godfrey  Z. 
iegan.  Judge  Regan  is  only  40  years 
>f  age  but  he  has  brought  to  the  Louisi- 
ana Appellate  Court  not  only  dignity  and 
ntegrlty  but  a  fervent  desire  to  con- 
inue  to  build  on  a  well-founded  back- 
ground of  study  and  scholarly  attaln- 
nent. 

I  cannot  help  but  feel  a  pardonable 

I  legree  of  pride  in  these  appointments  by 

1 3overnor  Long  because  both  these  young 

nen  have  be«a  dose  personal  friends  of 

nine    and    have    contributed    In    great 

:  neasure  to  my  own  success  in  public  life 

hrough    their    association     with     me. 

( General  Hufit  managed  my  last  cam- 

>aiRn    and    Judge    Regan    headed    my 

peakers  committee. 

America  has  nothing  to  fear  as  long 

1 LS  we  have  young  m^n  of  the  stature  of 

Oeneral  HufTt  and  Judge  Regan  to  carry 

on  our  ideals  and  our  way  of  life. 

Hear  not  only  from  me.     I  want  you 

o  read  an  article  which  recently  ap- 

>eared  In  one  of  New  Orleans'  newspa- 

>ers.  the  New  Orleans  Item,  about  the 

arcer  of  Oeneral  Uuflt  and  his  eleva- 

lOO  to  adjutant  general  of  the  8Ut«  of 

^uLilana.    Read  it  and  determine  for 

ourtelf   the  caliber  of  mm  Governor 

taftf  «ll«d  to  service  in  LouixiaiM 

jvu  vUl  acTM  wltii  me  thai  tbe  fu- 

of  LouiaUoa  la  In  food  handc. 

to  tbe  newkpaper  •torjr  to  which  I 

m  referred  aod  which  wa«  written  by 

|i4er  IcuperD  tnder  tbe  naptkm: 'Tfew 

{ iMrd  chief  wicceeda  in  war.  peac»— Ray 

lufft's  expkHte  frowing  into  legetid  ': 

(By  Bender  flcarpero) 

Tott  aM  #ovn  to  taU  tbe  atory  of  th«  new 

I  rijniaat  «HMral  of  LooMana.  and  UniiMdl- 

( MIy  you  bav*  a  problem : 

How  can  you  properly  deacrlbe  thla  man 
^rbo  reluaee  to  stay  put  In  your  mind? 

Tou  aak  youraelf:  Which  U  tbe  real  Ray- 
mond Predaticfc  Rufft? 

Is  it  the  buatneaa  eiecutlve  who  made  good 

tt   as  and   waa  an   outatandlng   Buceeae    10 

later? 

la   It   tbe   paratrooper   colonel   who  at   37 

caaM  a  legendary  figure  on  the  t>attleflelda 

Bttrope? 

la  It  tbe  gentle  buaband  and  father,  a 
([Ulck-amlllng.  mild  sort  of  feUow  who  fliMU 
1  een  excitement  in  Just  drifting  along  a 
you  In  bla  boat,  dangling  a  fishing  rod  OTer 
1  be  side? 

Tou  struggle  a  while  trrlng  to  reconcile 
•eemlng    tnoonatstenctea.    Then    you 
l^ee  the  aaaw«r. 

Ray  Huirt  lymbollzaa  that  once  tmdenated 
I  imertca  which  surprised  and  then  destroyed 
Ibtier.  MuaaoUni.  and  the  Japan ew 


SHOT  roua 

He  is  the  decadent  democrat  who  was  not 
taught  in  childhood  to  kill  his  brother  or  to 
love  war.  but  who,  nevertheless,  stood  over 
four  dead  enemy  soldiers  In  the  German 
wooda  one  spring  day  In  1945  calmly  reload- 
ing bla  pistol. 

The  uniformed  representatives  of  the  Third 
Reich  had  tried  to  sncaJc  up  on  him  while 
he  was  on  patrol. 

A  citizen -soldier  who  never  sought  a  pro- 
fessional military  career,  he  Is  only  doing  an- 
other Job  In  taking  over  as  chief  of  the  State's 
armed  forces  under  the  Governor. 

At  33  be  is  the  yoimgeat  adjutant  gen- 
eral in  the  country.  He  succeeds  MaJ.  Gen. 
Raymond  H.  Fleming,  adjutant  general  for 
the  past  20  years. 

"And  you  can  say  I'm  taking  over  from 
the  best  in  the  United  States."  Colonel  HulTt 
says  while  recalling  the  first  time  he  ever 
saw  Oeneral  Fleming. 

HufTt  was  only  14  but  crazy  about  borsea 
and  cavalry,  and  spent  much  time  at  Jackson 
Barracks  watching  the  polo  games. 

One  day  he  was  Invited  to  ride  one  of  the 
boraee.  As  he  was  mounting,  an  officer  asked 
him  In  a  kindly  voice,  "Can  I  help  you  up, 
sonny?" 

HuSt  says  he  was  so  excited  at  getting  on 
the  horse  that  he  is  not  sure  whether  he 
thanked  the  general  properly  for  bla  offer 
of  assistance. 

Oeneral  Fleming  saya  of  tbe  new  adjutant 
general: 

"Ray  HufTt  is  a  fine  soldier  with  a  long  and 
efficient  record  of  service  in  the  National 
Guard,  and  I  wish  him  the  tiest  of  success 
In  his  new  duties," 

Colonel  HxiSt  had  always  wanted  to  be  a 
cavalryman,  and  so.  in  1934,  he  enlisted  in 
Troop  I.  One  Hundred  and  Eighth  Cavalry, 
Louialana  National  Guard. 

HXLPCD   BT    PATTON 

One  of  bis  earliest  beroea  waa  Gen.  George 
8.  Patton.  idol  of  all  cavalrymen  everywhere. 
Teara  later  Oeneral  Patton  waa  to  aaalat  Colo- 
nel  Huflt  in  getting  an  overaaai  aaatsnaent 
to  Europe  after  be  bad  retnmad  tram  tlia 
Pacific 

In  1938,  after  attending  Louisiana  Bute 
Unlveratty  and  working  for  the  Federal  land 
bank,  be  became  aaaoclated  witb  Jame*  A. 
Noe  in  tbe  tetter's  radio  entarpil— .  bacom" 
lac  Vee  pe—ktont  and  general  manager  of 
Hattoi  WIKNl  bare 

In  January  IMl  be  entered  Psdaral  Mrvlee 
aa  a  Ont  Uauunant  witb  bla  outfit,  wbMli 
hae  baaa  coavartail  mtttmtmtfmtntt  unit. 


Wbaa  ba  wtufiiad  bona  almoat  •  years 
later  ba  bad  naan  to  full  ootonal  and  bad 
been  awarded  tba  OlMlaglllAa4  aarviea 
Croaa.  tba  BUvar  Star  wMh  »ve  rtwatais.  the 

Bronxe  Star  with  two  etuatera,  and  tbe  Pur- 
pie  Heart  wtth  two  clusters 

Rta  brilliant  combat  record  has  been  told 
many  times. 

enmEN  Moirnta  nr  pacitic 

He  spent  16  monUis  in  the  Pacific,  then 
returned  to  the  States  in  1943.  Subse- 
quently, aa  a  major,  he  Joined  the  First 
Special  Service  Force  in  Italy.  This  was  a 
hard-hitting  outfit  highly  traned  in  sabotage. 
demolitions,  and  hand-to-band  combat. 

He  fought  m  the  BatUes  of  Caaalno.  Anzlo, 
Rome,  and  Arno.  On  D-day  minus  1  he  went 
Into  southern  France,  leading  m  the  capture 
of  two  small  lalanda  to  secure  the  port  of 
Toulon. 

On  March  16.  1945,  a  hand  grenade  ex- 
ploded near  blm.  In  the  boapltal  he  heard 
that  hia  men  were  about  to  croaa  the  Rhine. 
Ha  promptly  went  a.  w.  o.  I.  from  the  boa- 
pltal and  rejoined  his  outfit. 

Ba  saya  thu  "waa  only  what  waa  expected 
of  you.  Oan.  Robert  Fredericks,  our  com- 
r.  act  the  pattern.    He  waa  hit  eight 


times  and  waa  a.  w.  o.  1.  from  the  hospital 
during  the  Rome  assault." 

Hufft,  by  now  a  lieutenant  colonel,  led  bis 
men  on  a  night  mission  acroes  the  Rhine  In 
a  rubber  boat  to  pick  out  a  suitable  landing 
spot.  Enemy  patrols  were  all  around,  but 
the  Job  was  carried  out. 

He  wa:  tbe  first  Allied  officer  to  cross  the 
Rhine  and  reoeived  the  08C. 

But  his  luck  couldn't  last  Indefinitely. 
Some  months  later  he  was  leading  his  regi- 
mental combat  team  against  Nuremberg.  At 
1  p.  m.  he  waa  hit  in  the  arm  but  continued 
to  fight  after  getting  first  aid. 

Three  hours  later  he  was  hit  In  the  chest 
by  a  buret  of  machine-gun  fire  and  for  2  days 
was  reported  dead.  When  he  awoke  he  was 
In  the  hospital.  He  lost  l.is  right  lung  and 
Eeveral  rlba  and  today  still  carries  several 
pieces  of  ehrapnei  in  liia  chest. 

Since  his  return  to  civilian  life,  lie  has 
continued  his  association  with  the  Noe  in- 
terests and  is  also  vice  president  of  the  Bayou 
Broadcasting  Co. 

Nothing  he  has  ever  done  haa  surprised 
thoae  who  have  known  him.  Col.  John  Bi\rk- 
ley,  his  first  conunanding  officer  and  a  con- 
stant hunting  and  fishing  companion,  si.jt: 

"He  la  the  moat  remarkable  personality  I 
have  ever  known.  He  waa  outstanding  from 
the  day  he  enlisted  In  Tro<  p  I.  Later,  as  an 
officer,  he  took  the  unit  to  the  Pacific. 

"After  that.  I  didn't  see  him  again  until  we 
met  at  Casslno.  He  came  over  one  night  to 
my  headquarters  and  insisted  on  going  up 
right  then  and  there  to  see  what  was  going 
on.  He  found  things  dull  there,  though,  so 
he  got  a  transfer  to  Auzio  Beach,  where  It 
waa  more  active. 

"His  versatility  Is  astounding  and  I  believe 
hell  be  an  outstanding  adjutant  general." 

CintES  MXN 

Tech.  8gt.  Joaepb  Dl  Giovanni  served  with 
him  for  a  number  of  years. 

"What  kind  of  Joe  Is  be?  Well,  in  tbe  1940 
maneuvers  15  or  20  of  us  In  his  battery  were 
on  our  tjbcks,  coming  down  with  flu.  There 
waan't  miich  medical  aid  around.  Old  HufTt 
went  cut  and  brotight  ua  a  couple  gallons  of 
whiaky  and  wrapped  ua  up  In  bUuUata.  We 
all  got  weU. 

"It  waa  on  Friday  tbe  13th  that  wa  landed 
am  ObBtOB  bland  in  the  PaciOc.  And  It  was 
realty  a  tyiac'-t  Friday  There  was  a  bell  of  a 
blowing  around,  and  bel'ire  we  could 


MbR  got  «■  off  and  tbas  wada  m 
form  a  buman  life  line  fmm  ship  to  slvrre. 
We  made  it  O  K  ,  thanks  to  bto  leadenhip, 

"Aftar  wa  settled  down  ba  waa  always 
around  bulling  with  tbe  fellow*  and  talking 
to  those  who  got  homesick  on  that  Ood-for- 
saken  piece  of  sand.  And  he  waa  always  able 
to  get  us  stuff  like  decent  chow  which  the 
other  outAta  never  had. 

"It  got  pretty  lonesome  and  there  waa 
never  any  entertainment,  but  he  went  down 
to  Australia  once  end  pretty  soon  along  came 
a  ship  with  some  Hawaiian  girls.  They  put 
on  some  dancea  for  us,  and  It  really  helped 
our  morale. 

"I've  Btm  got  a  picture  of  him.  crouched 
In  a  foshole  witb  a  Thompson  In  his  hands, 
a  .40  on  his  hip,  and  a  rifle  on  his  shoulder." 

aroBaes  arasAo 
"Months  later,  when  I  waa  in  Germany    I 
waa  always  hearing  stories  about  him — and 
from  guys   who  didn't  even   know   I   knew 
him" 

Colonel  HufTt.  hIa  pretty  brunette  wife  and 
their  15-month-old  daughter,  Rayme,  live  at 
Tt  Jackson  Barracks.  Their  pleaaant  living 
room  is  filled  with  the  colonel's  souvenirs. 

The  most  striking  of  these  U  a  huge  wall 
cabinet  containing  German  rlflea  of  every 
deacrlpUon.  Probably  his  most  prized  battle 
trophy  Is  a  beautiful  aaber  surrendered  to 
him  by  a  German  general. 
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(The  general  at  first  refused  to  give  up  to 
the  colonel.  Insisting  that  the  latter  was  only 
"a  mere  boy."  and  couldn't  possibly  be  the 
American  troop  commander.  He  changed  his 
mind  In  about  10  minutes.) 

As  he  talks  to  you.  Colonel  HuBt  will  prob- 
ably be  biting  gently  on  his  pipe.  He 
learned  to  smoke  it  In  a  French  fox  hole.  He 
has  never  smoked  cigarettes. 

Appointment  as  adjutant  general  carries 
with  It  the  rank  of  brigadier  general.  But 
Colonel  Hufft  will  quickly  assure  you  he  has 
no  desire  to  be  "a  big  shot  or  big  timer  or  big 
operator — whatever  you  want  to  call  it." 

CARRYING  ON 

His  ideas  and  plans  for  the  future? 

"The  same  policies  will  be  carried  out 
which  are  already  In  effect. 

"There  will  be  no  politics  In  the  National 
Guard  while  I  am  adjutant  general.  I  am 
proud  of  the  guard  and  Its  traditions,  and 
the  morale  and  efficiency  of  the  troops  will  be 
my  first  concern. 

"One  of  the  outstanding  needs  of  the 
guard  at  present  is  additional  armories.  A 
bill  haa  been  Introduced  In  the  legislature 
to  appropriate  »500,C00  for  their  construction 
and  maintenance  to  which  Federal  funds  will 
be  added. 

"I  feel  selective  service  and  universal  mil- 
itary training  are  the  only  means  to  check 
Russia.  I  believe  Russia  will  have  the 
atomic  bomb  by  1951  and  will  be  hard  to 
handle. 

"I  believe  that  a  man  should  always  take 
some  kind  of  action  when  faced  with  a  sit- 
uation. As  they  say  in  the  Army,  "do  some- 
thing, don't  Just  stand  there.' 

'Efflclency  is  prior  planning  and  recon- 
naissance is  perpetual. 

"I  do  not  believe  the  people  of  America 
realize  the  seriousness  of  the  world  situation. 
I  am  firmly  convinced  that  we  must  take 
steps  to  be  in  a  position  to  fight,  if  fight 
we  must— though  God  grant  that  thla  may 
never  happen  again." 


Gemany:  A  Wammf — Here  Ii  a  Proph- 
ecy That  if  We  Allow  Gemuo  Unity 
She  Will  Afain  B«  a  Threat  to  the 
Werlii'i  Peace 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  G.  SADOWSKl 

or  MICKtOAM 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-HVES 

Tuesday,  June  1.  194t 

Mr.  SADOWSKl.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  wish  to  In- 
clude the  following  article  by  Eugene  V. 
Rostow  that  appeared  in  the  New  York 
Times  Magazine  of  Sunday.  June  8,  1948. 
Mr.  Rostow,  a  professor  at  Yale  law 
school,  served  as  wartime  assistant  to  the 
Assistant  Secretary  of  State,  and  he  has 
written  previously  in  several  publications 
on  the  topic  presented  in  the  following 
article: 
ccxmant:    a   warniho — he«e   is   a   pbophtct 

th.\t  ir  wi  allow  german  onfty  shk  will 

ac.mn  be  a  thrzat  to  the  world's  pxad 
(By  Eugene  V.  Rostow) 

We  seem  to  he  on  the  verge  of  repeating 
and  compounding  all  the  catastrophes  of 
Allied  policy  toward  Germany  after  1919.  We 
and  the  British,  openly  irriUted  with  the 
French,  are  pressing  to  organize  a  unitary 
German  state  In  the  western  parts  of  Ger- 
many and  to  woo  German  nationalism  to  our 
side  in  an  Ideological  war  with  the  Russians. 
Before  we  take  the  final  plunge  in  this  direc- 


tion it  la  worth  recalling  that  in  the  period 
between  the  wars,  when  we  and  the  British 
were  also  generally  irritated  with  the  French, 
the  French  were  right  and  we  were  wrong.  If 
we  had  followed  French  advice  in  the  20 
years  of  armistice,  there  would  have  been  no 
Seoond  World  War.  We  had  better  consider 
whether  American  policy  toward  Germany 
woxild  not  t>e  safer  if  it  followed  the  lines  pro- 
posed by  France.  Belgium,  and  the  Nether- 
lands, rather  than  the  program  developed  by 
our  military  leaders  in  Germany. 

The  passage  of  the  European  recovery  pro- 
gram and  the  accelerating  pace  of  the  drive 
to  unite  western  Europe  put  the  German 
question  in  a  new  perspective.  It  is  increas- 
ingly plain  that  the  Soviet  Union  will  not 
evacuate  eastern  Germany,  but  rather  pro- 
poses to  make  of  It  another  satellite  state  on 
the  familiar  model  of  OGPU  "democracy." 
Indeed,  they  have  already  begun  to  cultivate 
fraternal  relations  between  Polish  and  Ger- 
man Conununlsts.  Equally  we  are  deter- 
mined not  to  tolerate  the  continued  expense 
of  an  unproductive  western  Germany.  We 
are  therefore  driving  ahead  to  harness  Ger- 
man economic  resources  for  European  re- 
covery. 

The  central  issue  for  our  decision  is 
whether  this  recovery  drive  in  Germany 
should  i>e  coupled  with  the  organization  of 
a  single  German  state,  embracing  the  three 
western  zones,  or,  alternatively,  whether  the 
separate  German  states  should  be  allowed  as 
such  to  participate  in  the  recovery  program 
and  the  organization  of  a  European  federa- 
tion. We  seem  doggedly  committed  to  the 
idea  of  a  unitary  German  state.  Part  of  our 
attitude  is  a  response  to  Russia's  propaganda 
insistence  on  German  unity.  We  are  afraid 
to  allow  the  Russians  to  outbid  us  for  Ger- 
man support.  Part  of  our  position,  how- 
ever, arises  from  blind  irritability  with  the 
French  and  other  Europeans  who  persist  in 
thinking  that  they  know  as  much  about 
Europe  as  our  generals  in  Germany,  many  of 
whom,  consciously  or  unconsciously,  are  Im- 
pregnated with  a  German  view  of  European 
and  world  politics. 

The  course  Britain  and  the  United  States 
have  bttn  pursuing  In  Germany  for  more 
than  2  years  has  been  a  diaaster.  Unless  its 
political  aspects  are  changed,  it  threatens  the 
success  of  the  14arsball  plan,  and  of  our  en- 
tire  program  In  Europe,  The  failure  of  the 
London  Conference,  and  the  break-down  of 
four-power  rule  in  Berlin,  give  us  a  chan«a 
to  atart  anaw.  By  raorlantlng  tba  polltica  of 
our  Oannan  policy,  wa  can  alUnlnau  the 
major  waaknaaa  of  ow  polltKal  DOiltton  on 
tba  Continent.  For  oMny  of  our  MX  frtanda 
to  Europe  fear  that  we  are  detarmlnad  to 
repeat  tba  great  error  of  Anglo-Amarlean  di- 
plomacy after  1919— the  re-creatUm  of  a 
dynamic  and  powerful  Germany,  capable  of 
creating  endless  conftuion,  and  even  of  sUrt- 
ing  another  war. 

Certain  ideas  have  become  accepted  dur- 
ing the  last  fl  months  as  fundamental  to 
American  policy  in  Europe.  The  first  is  that 
we  should  try,  in  the  deepest  Interests  of 
American  security,  to  help  Europeans  save 
Europe  for  western  civilization.  The  second 
is  that  the  problem  of  Germany  cannot  be 
considered  except  as  part  of  the  problem  of 
Europe  as  a  whole.  The  third  is  that  in  the 
Marshall  plan  we  have  put  forward  the  most 
powerful,  appealing,  and  promising  concep- 
tion we  have  sponsored  In  Europe  since  the 
war  ended:  the  Idea  of  Exiropean  union.  The 
response  of  the  Europeans,  and  of  the  Rus- 
sians, haa  been  electric.  Both  the  Europeans 
and  the  Russians  see  In  the  concept  of  Euro- 
pean union  a  force  of  great  Importance — the 
basis.  In  fact,  on  which  Europe  may  become 
a  stable  and  Independent  political  body, 
capable  of  maintaining  a  life  of  its  own 
despite  the  proximity  and  present  ambitions 
of  the  Soviet  Union.  The  first  step  in  the 
process  of  freeing  Europe  from  fear  is  the 
establishment  in  Europe  not  only  of  a  viable 
economy  but  of  a  political  structure  strong 


enough  to  sustain  its  own  notion  of  social 
living  Against  the  pull  of  disruptive  political 
attack  from  any  quarter. 

If  these  are  the  fundamental  axioms  of  our 
foreign  policy,  the  danger  of  Anglo-Ameri- 
can policy  in  Germany  becomes  plain.  For 
we  have  been  trying  as  hard  as  we  can  to 
unify  Germany  politically.  But  a  unified 
German  state  reestablished  in  the  center  of 
Europe  will  inevitably  dominate  any  Euro- 
pean Union  we  can  hope  to  see  organized. 
In  population  and  in  indtistry  a  new  Reich 
would,  be  the  strongest  state  in  Europe. 
When  raw  materials  are  made  available,  tba 
recovery  in  German  production  will  seem 
magical,  because  Germany's  basic  produc- 
tive equipment  has  been  little  touched  by 
the  war  or  by  reparations. 

The  Germans  will  l>e  obsessed  with  the 
dream  of  nationalist  revenge  for  many  yeara 
to  conic.  A  unified  German  state  would  have 
the  will  and  the  resources  to  destroy  any 
modus  Vivendi  we  could  anticipate  creating 
with  the  Russians,  in  order  to  profit  from 
our  divisions.  In  the  event  that  we  have 
to  spend  the  next  generation  in  a  state  of 
restless  near-war  with  the  Russians,  the  Ger- 
mans will  do  everything  in  their  consider- 
able power  to  strengthen  themselves  by  weak- 
ening us.  and.  as  in  the  twenties  and  thir- 
ties, trj-ing  to  separate  us  from  our  western 
allies. 

An  episode  reported  by  Sumner  Welles  typ- 
ical of  the  period  between  wars,  would  be 
our  dally  diet.  In  1924,  when  under  Strese- 
mann  the  Germans  were  everywhere  being 
praised  and  accepted  as  cooperative  and 
peace-loving  democrats,  Stresemann  secretly 
approached  Herriot  and  proposed  a  military 
treaty  between  France  and  Germany  from 
which  England  would  be  excluded.  "How." 
asked  Herriot.  one  of  the  mildest  and  most 
conciliatory  of  men,  "could  any  nation  have 
faith  in  Germany  when  a  German  leader, 
who  was  above  all  others  identified  as  the 
prophet  of  German  regeneration,  was  willing 
to  stoop  to  treachery  of  so  low  and  grotesque 
a  character?"  Germany's  endless  efforts  to 
divide  Prance  and  Britain  finally  produced 
the  Anglo-German  Naval  Treaty  of  1935. 
which  embittered  French  and  British  rela- 
tions and  helped  to  make  Vichy  possible. 

We  have  been  politically  confused  by  the 
economics  of  the  German  question.  It  is  by 
now  almoat  unlveraally  agreed  that  German 
economic  raaourcaa  muat  ba  ttaad  in  tha 
dasparata  ttruggla  for  raeovary  and  for  tha 
improramant  of  Itrlng  atandarda  In  Europe. 
Oarman  productive  rMO\xrc4t  cannot  ba  uaad 
aeooomleally  If  managad  by  amaU  atataa,  dl- 
Hdad  bf  tariffs,  separau  currandca  and  otbar 
barrtara  to  trade.  From  tbaaa  facta,  praa- 
antly  undt«putad,  w«  have  drawn  tha  antlraty 
unjustified  infaranoa  tbat  we  favor  tba  raa- 
toration  of  a  German  Raich. 

All  too  faintly  recalling  the  two  Germ,ia 
wars  we  almost  lost,  we  comfort  ourselves  by 
talking  about  a  federalized  rather  than  a 
centralized  German  state.  Such  constitu- 
tional details  are  of  no  consequence.  Tba 
thrust  of  our  effort  has  been  to  restore  a 
single  German  state  capable  of  a  unified  for- 
eign policy.  Both  the ;  British  Common- 
wealth and  the  United  States  are  political 
bodies  more  federal  than  anything  we  are 
likely  to  get  in  Germany.  Yet  both  have 
proved  altogether  capable  of  united  action 
in  war  and  diplomacy. 

The  first  premise  of  our  German  policy 
should  be  that  as  Germany  is  strengthened 
economically,  it  must  be  weakened  polit- 
ically. The  economic  Interpretation  of 
everything  has  been  so  popular  recently  that 
we  have  almost  forgotten  to  give  separate 
consideration  to  factors  of  political  organiza- 
tion. Yet  the  politics  of  the  German  ques- 
tion are  far  more  Important  than  its  eco- 
nomics. 

We  have  been  trying  to  unify  Germany, 
and  have  recently  begun  to  think  about  uni- 
fying Europe.  The  empbaals  should  be 
shifted.    Our  policy  should  be  to  unify  Eu- 
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.  ftnd  to  allow  th«  htstorlcftlly  Mpant* 
n  ttatea  to  participate  indlTldually  In 
Vbm  common  affairs  at  the  Ixaropean  cam> 
oaVMlth. 

Bttntarj  Byrnes  la  authority  for  the  report 
Omt  at  Tehran,  while  they  were  still  face  to 
face  with  the  terrible  fores  of  the  Cterman 
war  etfort.  the  big  three  agreed  on  a  policy 
of  dividing  Oermany  Into  a  number  of  !«p*> 
rat*  states.  The  wtadoxn  of  that  deetaton 
gukto  us  m  handling  the  problems  of 
TttoOBla.  In  tlMtr  propaganda  to  tbs  Ocr- 
the  RiMslsBS  srs  appsallng  to  Osnnaa 
In  Its  crodest  form.  Ws 
taapted  Into  further  comj 
ftkmg  that  line.  We  should  offer  the 
IMopis  hope  of  their  equal  and  proapMOOB 
IMrtidpatlon  in  the  aflUrs  ot  Knrope  and  the 
morid.  We  ran  do  thai  sasfly  If  the  mo- 
nentum  of  the  Marshall  plan  results  In  ths 
Formation  of  a  continental  economy  In 
lurope.  m  which  the  separate  Oerman  states 
of  the  western  aones  cotild  soon  be  allowed 
rui:  equality  of  participation.  We  should 
an  International  control  of  the  Ruhr, 
tb*  eomplste  political  division  of  the 
Ocrmanlc  nations  within  ths  wider  frame- 
of  an  all  European  organlratlon. 
Oq  such  a  basis,  we  should  at  last  have 
raasonable  hope  for  peace  and  stability  In 
Europe  Under  such  circumstances  the  Rtis- 
ilans  could  hardly  acc\is«  \ia  of  seeding  to  use 
Dermany  as  a  buffer  or  a  fighting  cock  against 
And  our  policy  in  Europe  would  have  a 
rar  lass  threatening  aspect  than  it  has  today. 
Byrnes'  plan  for  a  tnutj  at  alliance, 
which  w«  wooM  tiBdertake  to  Join 
In  a  third  Oerman  war,  while  desirable, 
sould  not  reassurs  the  people  of  western 
The  promise  of  American  help  would 
M  ecdd  comfort  if  they  had  to  live  with  a 
9«aiany  capable  of  trampling  them  down 
Mfore  the  Americans  cuuld  arrive. 

As  for  the  Germans,  they  would  regret  the 
[lories  of  the  Retch,  if  they  were  organized 
In  Into  separate  states.  They  would  even 
ne«t  in  dark  places  and  talk  about  rebulld- 
ng  Oermany.  But  let  us  make  no  mistaks 
ibout  Oerman  nationalism.  The  Germans 
aiU  regret  having  lost  the  war  In  any  svent. 
[f  thcrs  U  a  Oenaan  Rslch,  It  will  spend  Its 
iSorts  In  ths  destnictlTe  struggle  to  become 
I  great  power  again.  Sttch  efforts  would  be 
Myoed  the  dreams  of  separate  Oemian 
XMntrtss.  Bavaria  could  not  plot  for  the 
^»co<ei7  at  Bilcsia.  nor  eould  Hanorer  wek 
«  rsdesm  tbe  lost  pioiUme  of  Austria  or 
^echoaloTalBa. 

We  ahall  stand  on  a  far  safer  footing  ta 
•jrlaf  to  boiM  tiltlaate  (rlendabip  wttb  tlM 

If  «*  aay  to  tlMm  frankly:  '^roa 

ire  not  to  be  trusted  m  aaaters  of  a  freat 
itau.  We  atiaU  wstoo— ■  you  as  membera 
4  snull  aatloaa  wttbia  tb§  coocert  of  tu* 
«p*.  But  we  baae  oar  pelley  on  Goethe's 
t.  that  the  unification  of  Germany 
the  deetroetion  of  all  the  poaltive 
imhMi  of  OamiaB  etilture."  Oermany.  Pro* 
Jaapers  has  said,  can  recover  her  soul 
aly  by  aeeepttng  guilt  and  penance.  I^t 
IS  start  by  offering  to  undo  the  work  of  Bia- 
narck  as  the  first  step  in  Germany's  penance. 


Adeqaate  Appropriatioos  for  ERP 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JACOB  K.  JAVITS 

or  Nrw  TOSK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  7.  1948 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  coun- 
ry  is  speaking  out  with  shock  and  stir- 
>nse  against  the  sweeping  cut  made  in 
he  approprlatHms  for  the  Bdropean  re- 
:overy  progrmm — a  program  on  which 


tiM  ABwrlcan  people  based  cre«t  expec- 
tattoBt  as  one  of  ihe  principal  elements 
in  winning  the  peace.  The  following  edi- 
torial is  a  sample.  The  House  will  have 
a  chance  to  record  its  vote  on  a  confer- 
ence  report.  Let  us  hope  that  this  time 
its  decision  will  sustain  the  appropria- 
tions needed  to  make  the  ERP  work,  and 
that  the  cuts  will  be  restored: 
I  From  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune  of  June 
7,  1»48| 

LIT  TRS  axrTTBUCAJfS  SrCAX 

The  most  shocking  aspect  of  the  effort  by 
the  Uttle  men  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives to  smasculate  the  European  recovery 
program  is  that  this  blow  to  American  honor 
waa  administered  by  taking  advantage  at 
every  parliamentary  device  to  confuse  coun- 
sel and  to  evade  re.sponsibtllty.  Fbr  this  ths 
Democrats  must  bear  ttielr  share  of  the 
shame.  On  a  meaaurs  which  originated  with 
a  Deaaouatle  a<nrtnttratlon  they  might  at 
have  forced  each  Representative  to 
and  tM  counted  In  a  record  vote.  But 
the  prloaary  t>lame  reeta  with  the  Re- 
publican leadership  In  the  House,  which 
failed  Its  party.  Its  country  and  all  that  the 
United  States  stands  for  in  a  world  that  la 
penloualy  near  the  edge  of  an  abyss. 

it  is.  therefore,  the  urgent  duty  of  every 
Republican  to  see  to  It  that  the  House's  fall 
f-om  grace  be  retrieved,  and  that  the 
country  be  told  the  party  insists  that  every 
pledge  of  American  faith  be  made  good.  The 
first  burden  of  this  task  falls  upon  Senator 
Baaaaa  and  his  colleagues  of  the  Senate 
ApproprlaUona  Committee.  The  Nation  la 
confident  they  will  meet  the  test.  There  is 
no  doubt  what  position  Senator  VANoncsno 
will  take.  But  this  is  not  a  question  Involv- 
ing a  single  man,  or  a  single  committee  All 
Republican  leaders,  all  of  the  Republican 
rank  and  file,  miist  makr  thrir  inflrience  felt. 
The  candidatea  for  the  Presidency  must 
speak  out.  On  this  issue  the  Interseta  of  the 
Nation  demand  a  record  vote,  so  that  the 
world  may  know  the  Republican  Party  re- 
pudUtes.  overwhelmingly,  the  stealthy  at- 
tempt to  rob  the  country  of  moral  authority 
and  power  for  good. 


Aa  Appeal  to  the  Hooie  Leadertkip  To  Af- 
fm4  Htmkmt  aa  Opportunity  To  Vote 
••  tk«  Pto^f  Reiolutioo  To  Submit 
H  fk»  States  a  Coastitutioaal  Atmtud- 
awal  To  Maderaiia  Dor  Prciideatial 
ElectMa 


irnicsioN  OP  remarks 

or 

HON.  OARENCE  F.  LEA 

or  CAuroaNiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT A'HVBS 

Thursday,  June  J.  194i 

Mr.  LEA.  Mr.  Speaker,  some  weeks 
ago  the  Judiciary  Committees  of  the 
two  Houses  of  Congress  favorably  re- 
ported identical  resolutions  proposing  to 
submit  to  the  States  a  constitutional 
amendment  for  the  modernization  of  our 
Presidential  election.  The  proposal  has 
met  with  widespread  approval  over  the 
Nation. 

This  Is  an  appeal  to  the  leaders  of  the 
majority  party  in  the  House — the 
Speaker,  the  majority  leader,  members  of 
the  steering  committee  and  the  Rules 
Committee — to  afford  the  House  a  vote 
on  the  submission  of  this  resolution;  and 
to  five  the  people  of  the  Nation  their 


opportunity  to  remove  the  objectionable 
features  of  the  present  method  of  elect- 
ing the  President. 

Let  us  take  another  look  at  the  pro- 
posal. The  fundamental  issues  involved 
are  few  and  simple. 

The  resolution  proposes  to  leave  the 
voting  power  of  each  State  exactly  as 
now  provided  in  the  Constitution.  Each 
State  would  retain  voting  power  by  elec- 
toral votes  in  proportion  to  its  popula- 
tion, plus  two  votes  to  each  State  re- 
gardless of  population.  That  means 
each  State  would  conUnue  to  have  the 
same  number  of  electoral  votes  in  elect- 
ing the  President  as  it  now  has  Senators 
and  RepreaenUUTes  in  Congress.  It 
meaas  each  State  would  .still  have  the 
.«;ame  voting  power  in  electing  the  Presi- 
dent as  It  has  in  manaelng  the  affairs  of 
the  Nation  in  Congress. 

The  resolution  proposes  only  two  main 
changes: 

First.  As  to  the  method  of  voting;  and 

SeoQod.  As  to  the  method  of  counting 
electoral  votes. 

MtTHoo  or  vomto 

Under  the  present  method  of  voting  we 
have  an  electoral  college.  We  vote  for 
electors  who  in  turn  cast  the  whole  elec- 
toral vote  of  their  State  for  the  candidate 
whose  electors  secure  a  plurality  of  the 
popular  votes  in  the  State. 

No  credit  is  given  in  the  electoral  col- 
lege to  the  votes  for  minority  candidates 
in  the  State,  no  difference  how  large  their 
votes  may  be.  The  plurality  candidate 
gets  the  whole  vote  of  the  State,  even 
though  his  vote  may  be  only  40  percent 
or  less  of  the  total  vote  of  the  State. 

In  a  good  many  instances  Presidential 
candidates  have  received  more  credit  in 
the  electoral  college  for  the  votes  of  their 
opponents  in  the  State  than  for  their 
own  votes. 

The  pending  resolutions  propose  that 
we  do  away  with  the  electoral  coUege.  the 
election  for  Presidential  electors,  the 
Presidential  electors  themselve.oi,  and  the 
election  of  the  President  by  the  electors. 
These  resolutions  prrvide  that  we  elect 
the  President  by  direct  vote  of  the  people. 

The  aboUtJon  of  the  electoral  college 
>imply  removes  a  useless  Incumbrance 
on  our  election  machinery.  Us  function 
to  register  the  public  will  can  be  better 
■wamwnilitud  bj  a  direct  vote  of  the 
paopte  as  proposed 

Certainly  no  considerate  person  will 
object  to  this  .».npUfl?r.tion  of  our  elec- 
tion proc:dure. 

It  is  further  proposed  that  the  elec- 
toral votes  of  the  State  shall  autcmati- 
cally  be  counted  for  the  candidates  in 
the  State  according  to  their  proportion 
of  the  popular  vote.  There  would  be  no 
disfranchisement:  all  votes  would  be 
credited  to  the  candidates  as  cast. 
MiTHOo  or  cotwriwe  vons 

The  func'amental  fealu. :  of  this  pro- 
posal Is  that  the  unit  .system  of  counting 
votes  be  abolished:  that  the  electoral 
votes  to  which  each  State  is  entitled  be 
credited  to  candidates  within  each  State 
in  exact  proportion  to  the  popular  votes 
of  the  candidates  within  that  State. 

In  this  way  the  electoral  vote  would 
become  a  true  common  unit  for  countmg 
the  votes  between  the  States.  It  would 
faithfully  represent  the  will  of  th.;  peo- 
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pie  of  each  State  and  provide  a  common 
measure  of  vote  values  between  the 
States.  That  is  something  the  unit  vote 
cannot  do. 

By  the  unit-voting  system  of  counting, 
all  logical  relation  of  votes  within  each 
State  and  between  the  different  States  is 
destroyed.  The  unit-voting  system  con- 
fiscates all  minority  votes  in  the  State 
and  gives  the  whole  voting  power  to  the 
plurality  candidate,  regardless  of  how 
great  or  how  small  his  plurality  may  be. 
A  plurality  of  only  10  votes  in  our  great- 
est State  can,  by  the  unit  vote  in  the 
electoral  college,  take  23  electoral  votes 
away  from  the  candidate  for  whom  cast 
and  credit  them  to  the  candidate  against 
whom  they  were  voted.  Such  a  method 
of  counting  votes  is  incapable  of  intelli- 
gent defense. 

The  unit  vote  is  a  system  of  wholesale 
disfranchisement  of  minority  voters  and 
legalized  larceny  of  their  votes  by  trans- 
ferring them  to  the  credit  of  the  plurality 
candidate,  without  rhyme  or  reason. 

With  the  large  voting  population  we 
now  have,  in  an  average  Presidential 
election  for  the  future,  if  the  present 
method  be  retained,  the  number  of  vot- 
ers whose  votes  will  be  counted  contrary 
to  the  way  cast,  will  exceed  15,000,000  at 
each  .<^uch  election. 

That  means  15.000.000  voters  dis- 
franchised; 15.000,000  votes  credited  to 
candidates  against  whom  those  votes 
were  cast. 

What,  if  any.  reason  can  anyone  sug- 
gest to  justify  Congress  for  assuming 
responsibility  for  the  perpetuation  of  this 
electoral  monstrosity? 

The  number  of  votes  so  appropriated 
In  each  State  depends  on  chance.  The 
unit  vote  is  without  logical  relation  to 
the  number  of  States  carried;  without 
logical  relation  to  the  population  of  any 
State,  or  to  the  plurality  votes  of  any 
State.  It  is  an  unblu.shlng  legalized 
larceny  system  of  counting  votes.  Such 
a  system  Is  neither  fair,  reasonable,  nor 
honest. 

.Where  Is  there  a  man  in  public  life,  by 
virtue  of  popular  votes,  who  would  want 
to  stand  up  and  defend  such  a  method 
of  counting  the  votes? 

Under  the  proposed  constitutional 
provlKions  the  unit  voting  system  of 
counting  votes  would  t>e  abolished;  no 
votes  would  be  disfranchised;  no  votes 
would  be  counted  other  than  for  the 
candidates  for  whom  they  were  cast? 
DUTT  AHO  oppoaTuwrrr  or  coNoans 

As  I  View  the  matter,  this  Congress 
has  an  outstanding  opportunity  to  dis- 
tinguish itself  and  perform  a  fine  service 
for  the  Nation  by  simply  giving  to  the 
States,  in  a  constitutional  way,  an  op- 
portunity to  remedy  this  situation. 

Some  may  ask  the  question:  •'What 
effect  does  my  party  get  from  the  present 
system  that  would  be  taken  away  under 
the  proposed  plan?"  The  simplest  an- 
swer would  be  that  the  party  which  suc- 
ceeds in  securing  credit  for  the  largest 
number  of  votes  cast  in  favor  of  its  op- 
ponents would  be  the  chief  beneficiary. 
A  candidate  whose  votes  were  counted  in 
favor  of  his  opponent  would  be  the  vic- 
tim. We  trust  that  no  normal  American 
is  so  constituted  as  to  desire  that  his 
party  win  by  a  legalized  larceny  of  votes. 
VVhere  is  there  a  party  man  so  zealous 


that  he  would  want  such  a  practice  to  be 
the  policy  of  this  Nation,  or  for  his  party 
to  win  by  such  a  p>erversion  of  votes? 

Why  should  a  man  in  public  life  com- 
mit himself  to  an  unjust  policy,  hoping 
that  it  may  operate  to  his  advantage? 
So  long  as  such  a  policy  remains  it  is 
equally  certain  that  sooner  or  later  it 
can  engulf  him  as  well  as  his  opponent. 

We  now  face  a  jam  of  legislation  more 
or  less  common  to  the  closing  days  of  a 
Congress;  yet  I  trust  our  leadership, 
worthy  and  effective  in  so  many  things, 
will  give  the  American  people  the  oppor- 
tunity which  I  think  they  desire,  to  vote 
directly  for  President  and  to  have  their 
votes  counted  in  each  State  in  propor- 
tion to  the  votes  of  its  people. 

HISTORICAL   BlGNinCANCE 

It  Is  seldom  that  Congress  proposes  leg- 
islation that  is  of  particular  significance 
from  the  long-time  viewpoint  of  history. 
Ordinary  current  legislation  has  an  ex- 
aggeration of  importance  that  is  soon 
lost  in  the  multiplicity  of  routine  affairs. 
Out  of  many,  this  Congress  has  passed 
one  or  two  pieces  of  legislation  that  may 
Justly  have  a  place  of  relative  importance 
in  the  long  course  of  years. 

The  correction  of  our  inept  system  of 
electing  the  President,  yearned  for  by 
millions  of  our  citizens  for  a  century  and 
a  quarter,  would  be  a  service  to  the  coun- 
try that  would  gain  historical  recognition 
and  importance  as  long  as  our  political 
system  of  government  remains. 

I  do  not  pose  as  a  prophet,  but  I  feel 
secure  in  saying  that  by  submitting  to  the 
legislatures  of  the  Nation  either  House 
Joint  Resolution  9  or  Senate  Joint  Reso- 
lution 200,  which  are  identical,  this  Con- 
gress can  Justly  gain  a  distinctive  and 
commendable  recognition  in  the  future 
history  of  our  country. 


Address  by  Hob.  William  F.  Knowland,  of 
California,  to  the  Younf  Republicans  of 
West  Virf  ioia 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  F.  KNOWUND 

or  CAUrosMiA 
IW  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITBD  STATIS 

Monday.  June  7  (legislative  day  of 
Tuesday,  June  1),  1948 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  the  re- 
marks I  made  last  Saturday  night,  June 
5,  at  the  State  convention  of  the  Young 
Republicans  of  West  Virginia. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Mr.  Chairman.  dUtUigulshed  guesta  and 
delegates,  alternates  and  visitors  to  the  West 
Virginia  Young  Republican  Convention,  we 
meet  in  Bluefleld  tonight  Just  2  weeks  be- 
fore the  Republican  National  Convention  as- 
sembles in  Philadelphia  to  nominate  the 
next  President  of  the  United  States. 

We  have  many  able  men  who  are  available 
for  our  selection.  No  one  at  this  time  can 
predict  with  certainty  who  the  nominee 
for  President  will  be.  We  should  be  build- 
ing all  of  them  up  and  tearing  none  of  them 
down. 


As  Americans  and  as  Republicans  we  have 
a  heavy  responsibility;  1948  will  determine 
not  only  our  own  policies  but  will  also  play 
a  vital  part  in  the  course  of  events  else- 
where In  the  world. 

From  the  Republicans  of  California  I  bring 
a  symbolic  "hands  across  the  continent" 
greeting.  It  Is.  I  l)elleve.  Indicative  of  the 
type  of  transcontinental  unity  that  wUl  spell 
success  in  Noveml>er. 

You  are  representative  of  the  youth  of  the 
party  who  are  taking  an  Increasingly  active 
part  In  governmental  and  party  affairs  In  all 
sectionG  of  our  Nation.  This  is  as  It  should 
be.  Men  and  women  who  served  their  coun- 
try during  war  have  no  less  an  obligation 
to  serve  It  In  peacetime. 

We  cannot  discharge  the  obligation  of 
citizenship  by  merely  going  to  the  polls  on 
election  day.  This  is  like  a  son  who  remem- 
bers his  mother  on  Mothers  Day  and  for- 
gets her  the  other  364  days  of  the  year. 

The  proper  functioning  of  our  govern- 
mental machinery  requires  active  and  re- 
sponsible political  parties.  It  Is  clear  from 
reading  history  that  two  major  political 
parties  have  become  a  part  of  our  political 
system.  From  time  to  time,  as  In  1948, 
third  parties  spring  Into  being.  In  time 
they  either  disappear  or  they  take  the  place 
of  one  of  the  major  parties  which  passes 
Into  oblivion.  Hence,  neither  Republicans 
nor  Democrats  should  view  their  ascendancy 
In  Government  as  anything  but  temporary. 
Political  parties  come  and  go.  but  our  con- 
stitutional Government  continues.  The  Fed- 
eralist and  Whig  Parties  played  their  part 
and  passed  from  the  political  scene.  But 
their  demise  did  not  leave  a  permanent  void. 
Other  more  vigorous  groups  took  their  places. 
Political  parties  must  Justify  their  existence 
or  make  way  for  others  that  will. 

It  has  been  my  privilege  to  serve  on  the 
county  committee  and  the  State  central 
committee,  in  addition  to  my  service  on  the 
Republican  National  Committee.  Political 
campaigns  cannot  be  won  by  last-minute 
efforts.  To  the  contrary.  It  requires  work 
throughout  the  year.  Organizations  such  as 
yours  have  played  and  will  continue  to  play 
an  Important  part  In  mobilizing  for  the  Job 
confronting  us. 

This  Is  no  time  for  Republicans  to  con- 
sider that  they  have  ths  election  "in  tbs 
bag."  Any  such  misconceptions  would,  In 
my  opinion.  b«  a  serious  mistake  In  Judg« 
m«nt.  While  I  rscognize  that  the  Waliacs 
candidacy  will  b«  bentflcial  to  our  cauas  in 
a  number  of  key  States,  I  wish  to  point  out 
that  this  slons  is  no  guarsnty  of  Rspubilcan 
sueesss  in  Novsmbsr.  It  la  certainly  no  sub- 
stitute for  a  strong  tlckst  snd  an  active 
campaign. 

Bach  sIngU  vot«  U  Important.  In  1914 
a  change  of  Isas  than  3,000  votss  in  Call- 
fornUi  would  bsv*  elected  Charles  Evans 
Hughes  President  of  the  United  States. 

As  young  men  and  women  you  have  much 
work  tCLdo  both  for  your  Nation  and  your 
party.  You  must  constantly  Ije  on  the  alert 
against  complacency  and  Inertia. 

Our  country  grew  from  a  weak  colony  of 
3,000,000  people  on  the  Atlantic  seaboard  to 
a  great  Nation  of  140.000,000  people  occupy- 
ing the  vast  continental  area  between  the 
Atlantic  and  the  Pacific  because  Americans 
from  colonial  days  to  now  have  refused  to  be 
wedded  to  the  status  quo  or  ruled  by  the 
dead  hand  of  the  past.  We  are  a  dynamic 
and  not  a  static  people. 

In  the  long  history  of  nations,  ours  Is  a 
young  nation.  In  the  history  of  parties,  ours 
Is  a  young  party.  Republicans  have  a  great 
contribution  they  can  make  to  the  Nation. 
They  can  bring  a  constructive  and  vigorous 
administration  in  place  of  one  that  has  re- 
mained so  long  in  power  that  it  has  lost  ita 
grip  on  segments  of  Its  own  party  and  has 
lost  Its  bearings  In  dealing  with  national 
and  International  affairs. 

Who  more  than  younger  generation  Amer- 
icans has  a  greater  stake  In  the  policies  we 
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f  In  tta«  normal  eoune  of  events  w« 
win  have  to  ItTC  under  tbcm  longer  or  be- 
catUK  of  them  die  tooner. 

I  m«k«  no  claim  that  all  the  Ttrtuea  are  to 
be  found  In  our  party.  I  make  no  charge 
Uut  aU  th*  faults  are  to  be  (otind  In  the  op- 
poattlon  party.  We  both  have  a  share  of 
«ach. 

To  our  party  and  the  opposition  I  txpeew 
a  hope  that  m  the  national  platforms  they 
«U]  say  what  they  mean  and  mean  what  they 
My.  I  voiild  rather  have  them  write  It  on 
a  post  card  and  do  It  than  to  write  a  volume 
and  Ole  It. 

Let  us  take  great  care  that  nothing  goes 
Into  the  platform  unleas  the  national  well 
will  he  best  aerred  by  Its  being  there. 
U  goes  Into  the  platform  as  a  plank 
let  It  be  carried  out  with  vigor.  Aa  young 
men  and  women  let  us  battle  against  the 
cynics  who  hold  to  the  view  that  platforms 
are  written  to  catch  aa  many  votes  as  possible 
with  the  least  offense. 

The  national  Interest  must  In  all  cases 
evacikle  any  partisan  advantage.  The  test 
should  be.  Will  our  country  be  beat  served  by 
thu  acucn?  rather  than.  Will  we  get  a 
minority  bloc  of  votee  that  may  assure  our 
election? 

U  we  approach  the  great  national  and 
tntematiooal  problems  that  will  confront  our 
Government  m  the  years  ahead  with  the 
same  devotion  to  duty  that  mouvated  ttooee 
who  drafted  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
and  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
we  will  be  best  serving  this  and  future  gen- 
erations of  our  countrymen.  It  is  certainly 
tlM  time.  U  indeed  It  ever  Is.  for  the 
partlea  to  uae  the  Tammany  or 
approach  to  Imuea. 

The  Nation  reqiUres  a  type  of  leadership 
we  can  give  but  which  it  cannot  get  from 
either  the  Democratic  Party  aa  presently 
•cnstliueed  or  from  the  third  party.  Cer- 
Natlon  will  not  follow  the  type  of 
being  offered  by  Henry  WaUace. 
Us  program  for  the  appeaeament  of  Russia 
would  lead  the  world  down  the  saraa  blind 
alley  it  followed  at  Munich.  Apeaaament  of 
•HtWBOvs  haa  never  brought  real  peace.  It 
merely  whets  the  appetites  of  such  nations. 
They  are  enabled  to  digest  their  easy  vic- 
tories while  preparing  for  mcreaaed  damaiKla 

It  is  erell  that  we  recall  where  tha  apologist 
for  SusaU.  Mr.  Wallace,  received  his  buUd-up 
•o  UMtt  ha  Bight  later  nse  it  in  an  endeavor 
to  tmtnf  oar  bipartlaan  American  foreign 
poMey. 

He  was  appointed  by  a  Democratic  Presi- 
dent as  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  nomlrated 
by  a  Democratic  national  convention  at>  the 
ViCe  Prtsidential  candidate  in  1940.  and  for- 
tunately was  dxunped  by  the  convention  of 
IJW4.  However,  he  was  appeased  with  an 
appointment  by  the  Democratic  admlnntra- 
uon  m  aacntary  of  Commerce.  The  neme 
that  gave  fvUl  recognition  to 
In  ltS3  la  raaponslble  for  bulging  up 


Now  let  us  take  a  look  at  the  admlnlstra- 
tton  prasenUy  in  power.  Can  It  furnish  the 
toadarahlp  we  so  desperately  need  In  the 
years  ahead?  It  can  hardly  fumlah  the  focal 
point  for  leadership  of  the  Nation  when  It 
cant  even  load  tho  Dsmocrattc  Party  The 
itft  wing  le  00  foUowtng  Henry  WUlace.  The 
Mg  dty  machlnea  whoee  loyalty  reeted  on 

ago  rather  than  support  of  the  high 

or   lofty   prtneiplee   of   Jefferson   are 

the  administration  like  rata  leaving 

a  Sinking  ship.    Prom  their  point  of  new  al- 

it  any  candidate  will  do  tf  he 

the  atata  and  county  machine 


that  the  South  was  "in  the 
iMttan  for  If  fMM  foi- 
€t  aetloa  waoM  give 
In  the  big  dtlee  They  seemed 
V>  loee  sight  of  the  fact  that  you  can  even 
ride  a  good  bone  to  death  While  the  Hew 
ware  iMUr.g   high.  wide,   and 


bandsaaae  tn  the  saddle,  the  southern 
JelTsrsonlan  Democrats  were  under  the  sad- 
dle furnishing  the  horsepower  and  getting 
spurred  to  boot.  In  1M«  the  Nation  found 
that  It  had  enough  and  elected  a  Republican 
Congress.  By  1947  the  Jeffersonlan  Demo- 
crats found  that  they  too  have  had  more  than 
enough. 

Our  party  has  only  been  In  control  of  the 
Congreee  for  18  monfhs.  Leglslstion  of  great 
Importance  to  the  Nation  and  to  the  world 
has  been  enacted  during  that  period. 

There  are  eome  criucs  who  cocnp'aln  that 
to  legialate  takea  time.  Of  course  It  does. 
The  system  of  representative  government  Is 
meant  to  take  a  reasonable  amount  of  time 
for  committee  hearings  in  the  Hcuse  snd 
Senate,  for  debate  on  the  tlyjir.  for  confer- 
ence action  to  bring  the  views  of  the  two 
bodies  into  agreement  and  for  final  congres- 
sional action  which  may  also  necessitate  ac- 
tion on  a  Presidential  veto. 

For  the  previous  14  years  the  Oovernn\ent 
was  under  the  domination  of  a  strong  exe- 
cutive branch.  So-called  "must  legislation" 
was  rushed  up  to  Capitol  HUl  and  many 
times  passed  without  adequate  consideration 
or  debate.  Then  the  critics  were  complain- 
ing, with  Justmcation,  about  the  •'rubber 
stamp"  sctlon  of  the  lawmakers.  The  Eight- 
ieth Congress  has  been  no  "rubber  stamp"! 
As  believers  of  the  constitutional  balance  of 
powers  In  cur  Republic  all  Americans  should 
take  pride  in  thu  fsct. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  some  of  tia  may  be 
disappointed  that  some  particular  bUl  has 
not  been  passed  by  both  House  and  Senate 
snd  approved  by  the  President,  the  fact  re- 
mains that  much  constructive  legislation  has 
been  enacted  Into  isw. 

When  the  Klghtlcth  Congreaa  met  in  Janu- 
ary 1947  It  was  necessary  to  completely  reor- 
•anlea  wader  the  La  Pollette-Manroney  Be- 
organleatlon  Act.  In  the  Senate,  for  ex- 
ample, this  reduced  the  number  of  sUnding 
conunittees  from  33  to  15.  This  major  re- 
adjustment took  place  at  the  same  time  that 
the  control  at  Gongreas  changed  which  put  in 
a  new  chairman  and  majority  In  control  of 
each  of  the  committeea. 

During  the  first  session.  Congress  pesnrrl 
two  ux-reductlon  bills,  both  of  which  were 
vetoed  by  the  President.  The  Labor-Manage- 
ment Relations  Act  was  pssaed  over  a  Presi- 
dential veto.  The  following  are  among  the 
more  Important  pieces  of  legislation  passed 
at  that  session:  unification  of  the  armed 
services.  Presidential  Succession  Act.  Oreek- 
Turkish  aid,  termination  of  a  vast  number 
of  wartime  controls.  Portal -to-Portal  Act. 
psyment  of  terminal-leave  bonds,  constitu- 
tional amendment  limiting  a  President  to  two 
terms,  ratlflcstlon  of  the  Bulgarian.  Italian. 
Hungarian  and  Rumanian  Peace  Treaties,  and 
ratiCcation  of  the  inter-American  treaty  cf 
reciprocal   assistance. 

During  the  second  session  Congress  passed 
the  European  Recovery  Act.  the  Income-ux 
reducUon  bill  waa  passed  over  a  Presidential 
veto,  and  increased  subsistence  allowance  to 
veterans  was  provided.  In  addlUon.  the  Con- 
greas  Insisted  upon  the  TO-alr -group  program 
and  the  modemlaetlon  of  our  national  de- 
fense, and  passed  the  Ovll  Service  Retire- 
ment Act  of  1948.  A  number  ot  other  Im- 
portant bUls  have  passed  cither  the  House 
or  the  Senate  and  will  be  acted  on  before 
the  Congress  adjourns  for  the  two  naUonal 
conventions.  Passage  of  a  number  of  addi- 
tional bUU  win  depend  upon  the  possibility 
of  Congress  coming  twck  Into  another  seaelon 
prior  to  the  time  the  Eighty-first  Oongreae 
win  meet  In  January. 

There  Is  no  doubt  that  the  great  economic 
and  prrtttical  problems  that  confront  us  can 
be  solved.  In  one  way  or  another.  The  chal- 
laafewe  face  is  to  solve  them  under  our 
euuetliutlonal  form  of  government  and 
within  the  framework  of  the  American  sys- 
tem of  personal  liberty  and  free  enterprise. 

On  all  the  great  qMestlons  of  the  dsy  there 
are  bound  to  be  honest  differences  of  opinion 


among  the  members  of  both  parties.  Unlene 
there  is  to  be  an  Irreconcilable  split,  some- 
where along  the  wsy.  a  common  meeting 
ground  must  be  found.  As  a  genn'al  rule. 
but  not  al«-ays.  the  Republican  Paity  seems 
better  able  to  corapoae  Its  differences  than  is 
our  rpposltlon. 

The  American  system  of  profitable  business 
snd  well-paid  labor  go  hand  In  h(  nd.  De- 
stroy one  and  you  destroy  both.  We  can.  I 
firmly  believe,  do  more  under  our  American 
system  for  our  people  than  the  new  socialism 
of  Britain  or  the  communism  of  Russia  ct>n 
do  for  their  respective  peoples.  We  don't 
need  their  methods  but  we  can  U84!  some  of 
their  crtisadlng  seal. 

In  American  industry  it  Is  highly  desirable 
that  employees  who  sre  helping  to  tuUd  such 
Industries  or  businesses  have  ever-lucreaslr.g 
opportunities  to  Improve  their  ecot  omic  po- 
sj  ion  through  contributions  to  lncrea£ed 
productivity.  In  maintaining  the  profit  sys- 
tem it  is  vital  that  an  ever -Increasing  number 
of  our  people  have  a  personal  Interest  In  iu 
continued  existence. 

Labor  and  management  need  to  pull  to- 
gether and  not  apart.  Business  must  be  able 
to  operau  with  profit  and  efflcirnvy.  There 
Is  no  oonatructive  future  for  aoik^rs  or  in- 
vestors In  cl  ised  factories  or  banlir  apt  firms. 

The  world  needs  peace  In  the  int<  rnatlonal 
field  and  America  needs  domestic  tninqulllity 
if  full  production  Is  to  continue  to  raise  our 
standards  of  living  and  permit  uii  to  help 
other  nations  to  help  themselves. 

In  our  complex  economic  life  we  sre  de- 
pendent upon  each  other.  Those  <vho  exer- 
cise great  power  must  assume  great  respon- 
sibility. No  person  or  group  has  the  rlcht 
to  strangle  the  economic  life  of  140.OCO.boo 
Americans. 

The  Republican  Party  believes  thst  the  Ux- 
payers  should  have  some  tax  leductlon. 
Three  times  the  Congress  passed  a  tax-reduc- 
tion bill,  and  thrice  the  President  used  his 
veto.  This  session,  by  an  overwbekalng  vote, 
the  final  bUl  was  passed  over  the  Presidential 
objections.  This  should  help  re  nvlgorate 
the  free-en terpr toe  system  and  mak'>  It  better 
able  to  carry  the  heavy  worldwide  responsi- 
bilities now  upon  it. 

After  the  Republican  admlnlstra'lon  takea 
oOce  in  January  1949  and  the  full  coopera- 
tion of  the  executive  branch  of  the  Govern- 
ment Is  secured  In  cutting  out  no  leesentlal 
fat  from  the  Federal  budget,  theie  wUl  be 
excellent  prospects  for  additional  tax  relief 
legislation  next  year. 

At  times  I  find  It  most  difficult  to  com- 
prehend the  Inconstotent  policies  this  ad- 
ministration pursues  both  at  h  ime  and 
abroad.  The  Preslclent  hai  sought  to  re- 
establish a  controlled  economy  in  the  United 
States.  While  the  suted  purpos<-  was  to 
check  the  inflationary  pressures,  wp  find  that 
Government  agencies  were  following  com- 
modity purchasing  policies  that  encoursged 
high  prices  In  grains  at  a  time  wicn  they 
were  far  above  parity  support  leveli. 

A  major  contribution  that  can  be  made  to 
meeting  the  Infiatlonary  pmbleni  s  to  In- 
crease and  assure  the  continued  pr-^luctlvlty 
of  this  Nation.  In  travelinK  throuK  »  Europe 
last  year  I  had  the  opportunity  of  getting  be- 
hind the  Iron  curtain.  Neithv  ii.  Poland 
nor  in  any  other  country  outside  of  the  Iron 
curtain  did  I  see  anything  that  en:ouraged 
me  to  believe  that  control*  during  peacetime 
would  Increase  American  product.Mty.  '.o 
the  contrary,  I  came  back  with  .ic  strong 
belief  that  such  peacetime  controls  would 
stifle  It. 

Tou  cannot.  In  my  Judgment,  go  |>art  way 
down  the  road  to  a  controlled  econcmy  with 
regard  to  manufactured  goods  or  agricultural 
products.  If  you  control  prices  you  must  be 
prepared  to  control  wages,  profiu,  ±e  allo- 
cation of  raw  materials  and  ultimately  (as  In 
BrlUin)  the  allocation  of  labor. 

If  we  pennlt  this  Nation  to  underfo  that 
type  of  rigid  c  jntrol  in  peacetime,  1  have 
grave  doubts  whether  we  can  come  out  from 
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under  them  In  the  foreseeable  future. 
Speaking  as  one  Memt>er  of  the  Senate,  I  shall 
oppose  their  reimposltion. 

One  of  the  greatest  troubles  with  this  ad- 
ministration Is  that  associated  with  it  are 
those  who  have  worked  with  controls  so  long 
they  have  apparently  lost  confidenc  In  the 
free -enterprise  system.  While  they  give  it 
Up  service,  they  hav  no  confidence  In  Its 
ability  to  do  *he  Job. 

Recognizing  the  great  difficulty  confronted 
by  a  Congreas  attempting  to  reduce  Federal 
expenditures  which  have  grown  to  astronomi- 
cal proportions  when  It  does  not  have  the 
cooperation  of  the  executive  branch,  the 
Eightieth  Congress  established  the  commis- 
sion on  organlzptlon  of  the  executive  branch 
of  the  Government.  This  is  a  bipartisan 
commission  to  study  the  executive  branch 
and  the  methods  of  operating  In  Govern- 
ment bureaus,  agencies,  and  boards.  After 
making  a  thorough  study  the  Commission  Is 
to  report  Its  findings  and  recommendations 
to  Congress  for  action  in  January  of  next 
year.  The  12-member  Commission  Is  com- 
posed of  6  members  from  private  life.  2  from 
the  Senate,  2  from  the  House,  and  2  from 
the  executive  "-ranch. 

Based  on  the  assumption  tha*  the  Piesi- 
dent  In  conformity  with  his  194fl  post-elec- 
tion statement  would  cooperate  with  the  ne* 
Congress,  some  of  our  Mem'.>er8  were  too 
optimistic  on  their  estimates  of  savings. 

The  original  budget  req  iest  for  the  1948 
fiscal  year,  the  permanent  appropriations,  and 
the  lupplemental  requests  sent  up  to  Con- 
gress by  the  President  amounted  to  138.171,- 
091.538. 

Congress  after  Intensive  hearings  In  both 
Houses  provided  $34,928,813,516  (in  ludlng 
permanent  appropriations)  which  was  a  re- 
duction of  $3,242,278,022.  When  one  consid- 
ers that  in  1848.  Just  100  years  ago,  the  total 
cost  of  the  Federal  Government  was  $54.- 
195,275.06,  the  congressional  saving  was  sub- 
sUntlal.  As  late  as  1916  the  total  cost  of 
the  Federal  Government  was  $734,056,202. 
We  did  not  become  t  billion -dollar  Govern- 
ment until  the  war  year  of  1917. 

This  year  the  President  presented  a  budget 
of  approximately  $40,000,000,000  and  since 
has  added  a  number  of  supplemental  re- 
quests. The  two  Hotises  of  Congress  are  now 
working  on  the  various  appropriation  bills. 
Substantial  savings  will  be  made  under  the 
President's  requests  without  handicap  to 
the  national  defense,  our  foreign  policy,  or 
essential  domestic  activities.  As  a  member 
of  the  Senate  Appropriations  Committee.  I 
am  personally  convinced  that  with  the  co- 
operation of  executive  departments  and 
bureaus,  substantial  additional  economies 
could  be  made  that  would  result  In  better 
service  and  would  assure  the  people  that  the 
Government  was  getting  a  dollar's  worth  of 
value  for  each  dollar  spent. 

Twice  In  the  past  quarter  of  a  century, 
world  wars  were  fought.  One  reason  they 
came  was  that  the  aggressors  thotight  that 
our  Nation  could  not  or  would  not  fight. 
In  their  own  minds  they  pictured  us  as  a 
decadent  democracy.  Are  such  miscalcula- 
tions again  being  made? 

It  Is  more  likely  that  peace  can  be  pre- 
served If  America  remains  strong.  Already 
there  has  been  too  much  delay  in  bringing 
our  defense  establishment  up  to  authorized 
strength.  Congress  must  not  allow  commit- 
tee or  fioor  filibuster  tactics  to  Jeopardize 
national  defense. 

Certainly  up  to  now  the  United  Nations  as 
an  organization  has  not  shown  that  It  has 
either  the  moral  or  mUlury  force  to  preserve 
International  law  and  order  As  long  as  the 
veto  exists,  a  potential  aggressor  nation  Is 
able  to  block  effective  action  even  If  the 
United  Nations  were  prepared  to  act.  It 
should  be  spparent  by  now  that  some  future 
Hitler.  Tojo.  or  Mussolini  will  not  be  stopped 
by  debating  society  tactics. 

We  must  face  up  to  the  question  as  to 
whether  or  not  we  believe  It  Is  In  the  best 


Interest  of  world  peace  and  our  own  na- 
tional security  to  have  a  rehabilitated  west- 
ern Europe.  Congress,  under  bipartisan 
leadership,  has  determined  that  It  is  not 
only  desirable  but  Is  essential  to  our  own 
national  security  as  well  as  to  the  peace  of 
the  world. 

A  necsssary  corollary  Is  that  we  must  pro- 
vide this  Nation  with  an  adequate  national 
defense  on  the  sea.  on  land,  and  in  the  air, 
and  I  lay  special  emphasis  upon  our  air  pro- 
gram. This  will  require  an  effective,  con- 
stantly modern,  striking  air  force  in  being 
and  not  on  blueprints. 

The  peace  today  cannot  be  saved  by  ap- 
peasement any  more  than  it  could  be  at 
Munich.  The  sacrifice  of  Austria,  Czecho- 
slovakia, Ethiopia,  and  Mancliurla,  did  not 
buy  peace  but  rather  made  certain  that 
power-hungry  aggressors  would  be  encour- 
aged to  raise  the  ante. 

Let  us  make  It  crystal  clear  that  the  poUt- 
buro  In  Moscow  can  gain  no  satisfaction 
from  the  Republican  victory  on  November  2. 
Our  Nation  has  assumed  obligations  under 
the  United  Nations  Charter.  The  Republi- 
can victory  will  not  weaken  but  should 
strengthen  the  system  of  collective  security, 
I  firmly  believe  this  for  two  reasons:  First, 
because  a  sound  national  economy  and  a 
solvent  Federal  Government  Is  a  prerequisite 
to  a  strong  America  and  only  under  those 
conditions  can  we  help  to  rehabilitate  the 
war-torn  free  world;  secondly,  a  Republican 
victory  will  mean  a  more  consistent  foreign 
policy. 

It  Just  did  not  make  sense  to  ask  the 
American  people  for  billions  of  much-needed 
help  to  save  western  Europe  from  going  be- 
hind the  irqn  curtain,  while  we  allowed  large 
shipments  from  our  resources  to  the  one 
nation  that  Is  a  threat  to  human  freedom. 
This  was  not  stopped  until  Members  of  Con- 
gress took  action. 

It  certainly  Is  not  consistent  to  make 
mighty  efforts  to  prevent  200,000,000  Euro- 
peans from  being  enslaved  by  the  Communist 
terror  while  showing  complacency  about 
communistic  activity  which  seeks  to  engulf 
400.000.000  of  our  traditional  frlencU,  the 
Chinese. 

It  most  emphatically  does  not  make  sense 
to  send  numerous  strong  notes  as  in  the  Pet- 
kov  case  and  then  to  have  our  Government 
give  full  recognition  to  the  Soviet  satellite 
Government  of  Bulgaria  10  days  after  they 
have  murdered  the  leader  of  the  democratic 
opposition. 

We  should  constantly  keep  In  mind  that 
we  live  In  the  age  of  the  airplane  and  the 
atom. 

The  world  must  recognize  the  fact  that 
only  In  an  adequate  system  of  International 
control  can  the  world  be  safeguarded  from 
the  devastating  effects  of  this  new  instru- 
ment of  destruction.  I  have  seen  a  consid- 
erable amount  of  war  damage  In  Europe  and 
Asia.  Two  years  ago  I  had  the  opportunity 
of  seeing  Nagasaki  where  the  second  atonrc 
bomb  was  dropped.  The  community  looked 
as  though  it  had  been  put  through  a  coffee 
grinder  and  the  remains  scattered  out  over 
the  landscape. 

Every  constructive  proposal  that  has  been 
made  for  the  international  control  of  atomic 
energy  haa  been  blocked  by  the  Soviet  Gov- 
ernment. As  long  as  an  unlimited  veto  exlst.8 
In  the  Security  Council  there  cannot,  In  my 
opinion,  be  a  satisfactory  international  con- 
trol of  atomic  power.  How  Is  mankind  to  be 
protected  If  the  potential  aggressor  nation 
Itself  can  veto  collective  security  action  by 
the  law-abiding  nations  of  the  world? 

No  man  can  say  with  certainty  how  long  It 
will  be  until  other  nations  are  able  to  manu- 
facture the  atomic  bomb.  Sometime  In  the 
not  too  distant  future  they  will  do  so.  Any 
nation  which  has  In  mind  a  full  scale  "Pearl 
Harbor"  atUck  upon  the  Industrial  and  com- 
munication centers  of  America  must  be  made 
to  understand  that  no  such  blow  will  prevent 
this  K&tlon  from  launching  a  swift,  sute, 


and  Inevitable  retaliation  on  a  far  greater 
scale. 

This  Is  not  a  happy  prospect  but  It  Is  a 
reallstlf  one.  To  do  less  than  be  fully  pre- 
pared In  these  uncertain  times  would  be 
worse  than  folly.  It  would  be  treason. 

The  Government  would  not  be  dealing  with 
candor  If  It  did  not  make  clear  that  the 
policies  we  follow  In  Greece  and  Turkey  In- 
volve risks.  If  Greece,  Italy,  Turkey,  or  Iran 
should  succumb  to  overt  outside  pressure 
and  loee  their  Independence  or  have  their 
territorial  Integrity  violated  without  swift 
action  to  support  them  by  all  the  law- 
abiding  nations  of  the  world,  then  the  whole 
fabric  of  collective  security  will  distintegrate. 
and  the  United  Nations  would  Join  the  League 
of  Nations  In  oblivion. 

We  are  not  going  to  leave  Germany  until 
our  occupation  Job  is  completed.  Should 
we  depart  from  Berlin  under  Russian  pres- 
sure we  would  do  Irreparable  harm  to  our 
prestige  In  Europe.  It  would  undermine  our 
friends  and  give  aid  and  comfort  to  the  one 
nation  that  Is  a  threat  to  human  freedom. 

I  feel  certain  that  our  people  have  a  grow- 
ing realization  based  o:.  the  experience  of  two 
world  wars  that  peace.  In  this  day  and  age. 
Is  Indivisible. 

The  time  has  passed  when  debating-society 
methods  can  save  the  peace.  If  the  present 
situation  In  Palestine  continues  unchecked, 
the  principal  victim  will  not  be  Israel  or  the 
Arab  states.  It  will  be  the  United  Nations 
Itself,  the  only  existing  International  or- 
ganization around  which  the  forces  of  In- 
ternational law  and  order  can  rally.  To  date 
I  have  not  been  Impressed  by  the  record. 

The  Issue  raised  by  open  warfare.  Invading 
armies,  and  bombing  of  open  cities,  far  tran- 
scends In  Importance  the  Issue  of  partition 
boundary  lines  or  the  ultimate  de  Jure  recog- 
nition of  a  de  facto  state. 

Aggression  cannot  be  camouflaged  by  any 
technicality.  Supplying  arms  to  one  side  or 
the  other  by  the  nonbelligerent  members  of 
the  United  Nations  Is  no  solution.  That 
course  of  action.  In  effect,  merely  says  "sic 
•em."  A  fire  department  does  not  squirt 
gasoline  on  a  fire.  That  is  the  technique 
of  the  arsonist. 

Now  Is  the  time  for  the  United  Nations  and 
Its  members  to  say  In  clear  and  unmistakable 
language:  "Fighting  must  cease  at  once. 
Opposing  armies  will  stand  In  place." 

If  this  mandate  for  peace  Is  Ignored,  full 
economic  sanction  should  be  applied  forth- 
with; If  necessary,  they  should  be  supported 
by  a  naval  and  an  air  blockade. 

Article  33  of  the  United  Nations  Charter 
states:  "The  parties  to  any  dispute,  the  con- 
tinuance of  which  is  likely  to  endanger  the 
maintenance  of  International  peace  snd 
security,  shall,  first  of  all,  seek  a  solution  by 
negotiations.  Inquiry,  mediation,  concilia- 
tion, arbitration.  Judicial  settlement,  resort 
to  regional  agencies  or  arrangements,  or 
other  peaceful  means  of  their  own  choice." 

It  Is  obvious  that  the  nations  now  at  war 
are  not  using  this  section,  which  Is  not  per- 
missive but  Is  mandatory  upon  them.  The 
Charter  has  been  openly  and  flagrantly 
violated. 

There  are  various  steps  then  outlined  In 
the  Charter  to  be  taken  by  the  nations  con- 
cerned and  /or  by  the  Security  Council  under 
the  provisions  of  articles  34,  35,  36.  87,  38, 
39,  and  40. 

Article  41  sUtes: 

"The  Security  Council  may  decide  what 
measures  not  involving  the  use  of  armed 
force  are  to  be  employed  to  give  effect  to  Its 
decisions,  and  It  may  call  upon  the  members 
of  the  United  Nations  to  apply  such  meas-' 
ures.  These  may  Include  complete  or  partial 
Interruption  of  economic  relations,  and  of 
ran.  sea,  air,  posUl,  telegraphic,  radio,  and 
other  means  of  communication,  and  the  sev- 
erance of  diplomatic  relations." 

This  is  followed  by  article  42,  which  stip- 
piles  the  necessary  language  to  enforce  the 
above-mentioned  article.     Had  the  Leagtie  at 
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followed  a  similar  coura«  at  acUon 
■fklnat  rMcUt  lUly  In  1935.  Ethiopia  would 
IM  i  ba*«  been  ovarwlMloMd  and  World  War 
II  Blfht  well  have  been  prtrented.  Inataad. 
oo  If  haU-bearted  "alap  on  the  wrlat"  tactlci 
w9-e  UMd,  mbicb  aocered  Muaaoltnl  'but 
hUn  DO  baalc  dlacomXort. 

•ucb  impoteace  en  tbe  part  of  th« 

of  Natluna.  ruUileaa  men  tn  Ocrmany 

Japan  licked  tbclr  chopa  and  picked  out 

own    Ttrtims    for    future    aggi— akm. 

la  the  baalc  danger  in  procrastlnattOB. 

or  tn  the  tutur*.     Hlatory  has  a  way  of 

itself. 

Irtlde  42  stataa: 

'SlKNiid  tJw  aacurlty  Council  consider  that 
for  tn  article  41  would  b« 
e  or  bave  proved  to  be  Inadequate, 
J  take  sucb  action  by  air.  sea.  or  land 
as  may  be  necessary  to  maintain  or 
tnterir!«t!onal     peace     and     security. 
aetkm    may    include    demonstrations, 
and  other  cperatlons  by  air,  sea.  or 
force*    of    members    of     tbe    United 
NAUoDsr 

Bther  theae  articles  mean  something  cr 
do  not.  Now  Is  the  time  to  find  out. 
can  no  longer  permit  the  people  of  tbe 
id  to  rest  under  tbe  impression  that  there 
•  ayatem  of  international  law  and 
eoUcctlT*  aeetmty.  if.  indeed,  such 
•r*  sot  m  existence.  Tbesc  words  in 
thk  Tarlota  artlclca  either  mean  something 
or  tbey  are  but  pleasant  platltudea  and  the 
Ui|Ued  Nations  Charter  Itself  but  a  scrap  of 
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aands  of  tune  arc  rapidly  running  out. 

O^J  win  not  only  be  fatal  to  the  people  of 

and  the  Arab  world,  who  will  continue 

die  tn  the  battles  now  being  fought  and 

to  come,  but  It  will  also  b«  fatal  to  the 

>ns  and  a.<~plrattons  for  peace  by  men  and 

wtimen    everywhere    In    the    world.     If    ever 

elllgenc*  and  leadership  were  needed  la 

world,  they  are  needed  today.    If  ever  a 

had    an    opportunity    for    leadership 

United   Sutea   occupies    that   poaitUm. 

wboU  cotirse  of  history  will  blnga  on 

w«  0w«sure  up  to  our  rasponaibilitles. 

Tea:  the  young  men  and  women  of  America 

a  vital  stake  in  the  eaUbllahxnent  of 

In^nauonal     law    ano    order.     Until     tbe 

la  sactired  for  curaelvas  and  our  chil* 

we  cannot  devote  our  fuU  cnergle*  to 

dponing  of  the  new  frooUars  In  aclenc*. 

agr'etUture.    government,    and    to 

ctUturml  life  of  America  and  the  world. 

ret  wp  cannot  and  dare  not  permit  prog- 

to  step  in  theae  and  other  fields  because 

th4  danger  of  aggiMatun  still  ezlata  In  the 


people 
tDl 
T]« 
Bl  w 


have 


l»  luatry. 


qtiaUnc 
vw  live 

an  » 


ho  Htng 


wti  bout  I 


it 


wo^ld. 

we  know  full  well  that  the  new  tech- 
ol    warfare    plan    to    make    oae    of 
leaders  and  fifth  columnists.    Sub- 
forcea  thrive  on  poverty  and  lgnor< 
While   we   strengthen  our   outer  de- 
«f  vlUtar?  power,  so  miist  we  con- 
to  aticngthen  our  Inner   rtntonana  of 
educational     opportunities,    decent 
tor  rural  and  urban  America,  a  con- 
lv«  approach  to  adequate  medical  car* 
atate  medicine,  and  a  constant  effort 
'  and  Improve  sound  social  aecuiity 
for  old  age  and  unemployment, 
the  same  time  we  must  keep  constantly 
mind  thAt  security  alone  la  not  the  an- 
r.     Tlie  meat  secure  man  In  the  world  Is 
one  with  his  food,  clothing,  shelter,  and 
car*  provldad  for  life — aa  an  inmate 
ite  atat*  prtaoa. 

must   never   surrender   liberty 

aaetirlty.    Otir   Job  aa  yotmg   men  and 

la  to  help  develop  aad  Improv*  th* 

Am^iean  system  of  frw*  entarprlM  and  eoo- 

uaaat.    Mm  •  dyiiMBlc  .  so- 

«•  mmu  not  loa*  latarsat  in  poopi*  or 

than  we.     A  strong 

U  still  the  laat  beat 

ka||»  ct  men  and  women  wbo  love  fiimliaii 

•ven  the  iron  eurt*ln  haa  been  abl*  t» 

tbe  lo^  bf  ttbcrty. 


It  was  Lincoln  wbo  said:  "rellow  dtlsena. 
we  cannot  escape  blstory.  •  •  •  The 
fiery  trial  throtigh  which  we  pass  will  light 
us  down  In  honor  or  dishonor  to  the  latest 
generation.  •  •  •  We.  even  we  here, 
have  tbe  power  and  bear  the  responsibility. 
•  •  •  In  giving  freedom  to  the  slave  we 
aasiu-e  freedom  to  the  free.  •  •  •  we 
ahall  nobly  nv*  or  meanly  loa*  this  laat 
best  hop*  on  •arth." 


Hoa$b|— Taft-EIIendcr-Wafner  BJl 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JACOB  K.  JAVITS 

cr  Nwr  To«K 

IN  THE  HOUSB  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  7.  194$ 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  Speaker.  It  is  some- 
times thought  that  the  big  northern  in- 
dustrial cities  are  the  focal  point  for  the 
demands  to  cet  the  Taft-Ellender-Wag- 
ner  general  hoasing  bill  pa-s.sed  at  this 
session  of  Congress.  The  following 
article  by  the  distinguished  editor  of  the 
Atlanta  Constitution.  Ralph  McOill. 
shows  that  the  demand  is  not  sectional 
but  l.s  deeply  rooted  in  the  convictions  of 
public-spirited  men  dismayed  by  the 
catastrophic  housing  shortage  who  see 
the  Taft-Ellender-Wagner  bill  as  the  one 
mea.sure  flexible  enough  to  meet  the  de- 
mands of  the  years  and  the  Nation: 
Thx  Kouantc  CHAixutoa — Uat  1M8 
(By  Ralpb  McOUl) 

Housing,  as  a  word,  has  many  meanings. 

It  means  the  trees  In  the  forest  being  felled. 
trUnmed.  loaded,  and  sent  to  the  whirring 
blades  of  the  saw;  tbe  whining  scrape  of  the 
planing  mills 

It  means  tratnloads  and  truckloads  of 
manufactured  lumber,  all  In  movement  to- 
ward some  building  site. 

It  means  the  Juncture  there  of  other  ma- 
terials, bricks,  stone,  tile.  bag3  of  cement, 
kegs  of  nails,  frames,  windows,  doors. 

It  means,  too.  the  putting  together  of  th*** 
materials:  the  sound  of  hammering,  sawing, 
of  grunting  bulldosers  moving  earth;  of  men 
at  work  as  the  apartment  building  or  hous* 
takes  shape  and  becomes  a  place  to  live. 

But,  away  from  the  site  Itself,  there  are 
other  meanings  to  the  word  "housing."  Back 
of  bousing  are  deeds,  permits,  loans,  mort- 
gages. Interest  rates,  attorneys  fees,  taxes, 
contracts  as  to  rents,  and  so  on. 

Thousands  of  men  have  worked  in  mines 
for  Iron  ore.  dug  In  pits  of  clay,  fired  kllna, 
moved  trains,  assembled  motors  and  truck 
bodlea:  cut  down  trees,  floated  th«m  down 
streams  or  dragged  ibem  out  to  be  loaded  on 
flat  cars;  tolled  In  sawmills  and  finlahlng 
mills;  bandied  tbe  red-hot  flow  of  a  suakey. 
seemingly  endlesa  pencU  of  steel  that  goes 
clattering  Into  a  machine  to  emerge  as  nalla; 
fabricated  angle  Iron  and  beanu^ 

Housing  haa  many  m**nlngi.  Theee  are 
the  material  m— nlngi, 

But  blatory  baa  abowa  tia  that  ev«ry  Usm 
we  bav*  triad  to  aaparate  the  meaning  of 
tblngs  and  follow  only  tbe  dlctatea  of  the 
■Mt«rlal  we  bave  come  upon  grief  and  faUur*. 

There  must  also  be  given  full  consideration 
to  the  spiritual  or  human  meaning  of  our 
way  of  life  It  1*  aapeclally  true  of  bousing. 
It  la  poaslble  to  say  that  the  meaning  of 
boiMlnc  I*  tb*  m*anliig  of  our  civilisation 
and  culture:  or.  as  tbe  phrasing  of  today  ha* 
It,  our  way  of  life. 

Bom  am  corwrav 
Wben    s    mnn    thinks    of    his   country    h* 
thinks  of  bis  borne,  tbe  place  wbar*  b«  llvw; 


his  home  city  and  his  hoiise.  or  home,  tn  It. 
He  does  not  think  in  the  greater  tcrmu  of  Its 
economy  or  Its  politics,  but  In  terms  <it  bis 
own  home.  His  whole  attitude  toward  his 
Government,  city  or  nation,  la  conditioned 
by  his  home. 

A  great  many  persons  have  written  of  this 
in  phlloeopby.  In  prose,  and  poetry. 

One  of  the  world's  great  men,  with  a  feel- 
ing for  humanity,  was  Britain's  great  :^me 
Minister,  Benjamin  Disraeli.  In  a  speech 
made  a  good  many  years  ago.  In  1874.  he  said : 

"The  best  security  for  civilisation  Is  the 
dwelling,  and  upon  proper  and  bediming 
dwelling  depends  more  than  anythlni;  else 
the  Improvement  of  mankind.  Such  <lwell- 
Ings  sre  the  nursery  of  all  domestic  virtues, 
and  without  a  becoming  home  the  exercise 
of  these  virtues  Is  Impossible." 

One  of  our  own  great  poets,  Walt  Whitman, 
wrote  In  his  Notes,  as  early  as  1888: 

"The  final  culmination  of  this  vast  and 
varied  Republic  will  be  the  productloi  and 
perennial  establUhment  of  mllUors  of  com- 
fortable city  homeetesds  and  moderate -slsed 
farms  •  •  •  healthy  and  Independent 
*  *  *  life  In  them  complete  but  oheap, 
within  reach  of  all." 

Disctisslon  of  bousing,  now  so  much  i  part 
of  our  lives  because  of  the  great  shortaf  e  and 
the  Inequitable  distribution  of  new  housing. 
Is  not  itself  new.  There  long  has  been  dis- 
cussion and  study  of  housing,  but,  is  al- 
ways, those  who  saw  the  human  and  sp  ritual 
side  of  It  have  been  In  advance  of  the  domi- 
nant thinking  and  the  economic  integrity 
of  their  time. 

It  is  fair  and  conservative  to  say  at  this 
time,  with  much  of  the  world  destroye<l  by  a 
world  revolution  of  which  the  Second  World 
War  was  a  part,  that  we  who  have  been  rela- 
tively lees  touched  by  Its  forces  nevertheless 
have  not  escaped  them  and  must  continue 
to  contend  with  them. 

A  people  expect  services  frcm  theli  gov- 
ernment. And  they  think  of  services  i  h'efly 
In  terms  of  their  health  and  their  he  using. 
We  who  believe  In  a  concept  cf  Indlrldual 
opportunity,  and  who  have  built  our  Gov- 
ernment  on  that  concept,  must  see  that  to 
maintain  It  our  system  mtut  be  retilllent 
and  flexible.  Among  the  world  powers  capi- 
talism, TThlch  has  shown  the  world  that  It  Is 
the  moet  elBclent  productve  system  ever 
devised,  must  become  an  even  more  intelli- 
gent capitalism  to  bring  Its  people  along 
with  It  and  conquer  the  great  and  hostll* 
forces  loosed  In  the  world. 

That  being  so,  as  thoughtful  men  will  not 
deny,  we  mtut  agree  with  Disraeli  and  Whit- 
man, and  with  many  others  of  the  past  and 
of  our  own  day,  that  "the  best  sectirly  for 
civilization  Is  the  dwelling,  and  upon  yroper 
and  becoming  dwellings  depends  more  than 
anvthlng  else,  the  Improvement  of  man- 
kind.- 

Neither  hotislng  nor  houses  can  remain 
static. 

Architects  continually  Improve  and  change 
the  concept  of  the  house  or  the  mult  unit 
dwelling.  We  laugh  today  at  the  old  ginger- 
bread horrors  of  the  eighties  and  nineties. 
We  revere  the  purity  of  lln(  left  us  by  the 
Greeks  end  Romans.  And  we  try.  In  our 
modern  dwellings  to  give  them  both  beauty 
and  utility  There  always  is  change,  to  meet 
new  developments  In  heatlrg,  cooking.  Uring, 
and  custom. 

Neither  may  the  philosophy,  tbe  legal,  nor 
the  spiritual  status  of  housing  become  static. 
As  a  weapon  of  Intelligent  capitalUm  It  can 
be  the  bulwark  agclnst  which  the  hostile 
forces  loose  tn  the  world  will  break.  It  can 
be  the  hrttse  built  on  a  rock.  Or,  If  greed 
Induced  blindness  and  a  refusal  to  consider 
bot2slng  In  tcnna  of  natlcnnl  security  have 
their  way.  we  will  live  to  see  the  hostile 
waves  undermine  mtKb  of  what  we  want  to 
keep. 

THX  tOAD  WE  FOLLOW 

We  hav*  come  a  lot^  way  In  o<u-  thinking 
and  action,  wben  on*  considers  that  It  was 
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In  1933,  a  mere  15  years  ago.  that  the  first 
action  was  taken.  In  those  years  the  oppo- 
sition contained  some  of  the  arguments  still 
to  be  found  today  against  public  assistance 
In  housing  the  one-third  of  the  Nation  which 
Is  ill  hour-cd.  But,  in  15  years  many  of  the 
old  arguments  have  been  proved  false  and 
some  proved  ridiculous,  as  time  will  prove 
those  remaining  to  be  111  founded  and  con- 
ceived largely.  In  lack  of  understanding,  not 
wholly  in  hostility. 

Fortune  magarlne,  of,  for,  and  by  big 
business,  is  Intelligent  and  factual,  and  con- 
servative within  the  true  meaning  of  that 
word,  now  one  of  many  words  greatly  abused 
and  distorted.  In  the  depreselon  of  the 
thirties,  the  first  approach  to  housing  was 
that  of  make-work,  as  Fortune  magazine 
reports.  The  Idea  was  to  encourage  the 
building  of  homes.     Fortune  says: 

"What  happened  was  this — and  It  Is  not 
without  Its  irony.  The  purpose  of  Congress 
had  been  to  make  work  by  encouraging  the 
construction  of  houses.  That  purpose  had 
been  blocked  by  the  protests  of  Invested  capi- 
tal which  claimed  that  If  new  houses  were 
constructed  Its  Investment  would  be  de- 
stroyed. It  was  therefore  capitalism  which 
gave  the  program  (of  public  housing)  Its 
first  shove  In  the  new  direction.  Complying 
with  these  protests,  the  Housing  Division  had 
turned  its  face  toward  the  housing  of  the 
poorer  one-third  of  the  population  of  the 
country.  Down  to  the  summer  of  1933  there 
did  not  exist  In  the  United  States  one  single 
instance  of  the  replacement  of  a  slum  with 
new  housing  capable  of  occupancy  by  the 
families  which  had  occupied  the  old  quar- 
ters. But  all  those  having  to  do  with  the 
Housing  Division  knew,  as  Great  Britain  had 
already  discovered  before  them,  that  the 
clearance  of  slums  and  the  provision  of  de- 
cent housing  was  more  important  to  the 
maintenance  of  a  stable  social  order  than  any 
other  gesture." 

So  concluded  Fortune.  It  la  worth  not- 
ing that  when  the  Conservative  government 
was  replaced  with  a  Labor  government  In 
Britain,  the  chief  weapon  used  by  the  Labor 
candidates  was  the  failure  of  the  Conserva- 
tive government  to  meet  the  housing  prob- 
lem of  Great  Britain  before  the  war,  and  the 
belief  that  It  could  not  meet  the  greatly  ex- 
aggerate problem  of  war-destroying  housing 
by  the  methods  of  the  past.  It  was  chiefly 
on  the  basis  of  Its  housing  failure  that  the 
Conservatives  fell,  and  this  fact  explains  why 
a  government  which  had  won  the  war,  none- 
theless failed  of  relectlon. 

This  country  may  well  be  disturbed  by  the 
present  problem.  Behind  us  are  the  foolish 
babblings  of  15  years  ago— that  slum  people 
like  slums;  that  they  will  ruin  new  housing: 
that  thev  will  keep  coal  In  the  bathtubs:  that 
rents  will  be  defaulted;  that  only  the  middle- 
Income  groups  will  benefit,  and  so  on. 

But,  there  remain  the  objections  of  th* 
greedy  and  stupid,  who  would  call  even  Sen- 
ator RoEEKT  Tatt  a  Communist  because  of 
his  advocacy  of  a  public  hotislng  bill.  And 
there  remains  the  even  greater  hurdle  of  the 
apathetic  opposition  of  those  who  are  not 
Informed  and  who  do  not  take  the  trouble  to 
Inform  themselves  about  their  local  condi- 
tions and  needs. 

MXZDS— LOCAL    AND    NATIONAL 

■otMlng  needs  differ  regionally. 

Before  World  War  II,  an  approximate  ten 
and  a  half  million  people  live  in  the  South. 
In  every  region  there  are  people  in  poor 
housing.  But  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Census 
reports  show  more  persons  in  the  South  liv- 
ing in  poor  housing  than  in  any  other  region. 

In  the  rest  of  the  Nation,  one  of  every 
three  dwelling  units  falls  short  of  minimum 
standards.  In  the  South  two  out  of  every 
three  are  so  designated. 

That  was  the  situation  In  1940  as  compiled 
by  the  Bureau  of  Census  reports  for  that 
year. 
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They  are  made  every  year.  So  we  find,  that 
the  1947  reports  show  a  slight  Improvement 
nationally.  Housing  has  Improved  leest  in 
the  South  and  especially  In  the  Bouth's 
cities  and  towns. 

There  la  a  reason  for  this. 

We  have  been,  and  are,  predominately  a 
rural  region.  Since  1880  our  country  has 
been  witnessing  a  shift  of  farm  population 
from  farms  to  the  cities  and  towns.  Now 
the  Nation  has  a  majority  of  Its  people  in 
cities,  called  urban  regions. 

That  movement  has  been  slowest  In  the 
South.  World  War  I  stepped  It  up.  The 
depression  slowed  It  down.  World  War  II 
greatly  accelerated  It.  Now  we  are  wltm^sslng 
the  movement  of  Industry  Into  the  South 
and  at  least  50  percent  of  It,  on  the  average. 
Is  moving  Into  cities  with  less  than  80,000 
population,  some  of  It  Into  cities  with  popu- 
lations of  1,500  and  2,000.  More  ard  more 
people  will  move  to  our  cities  fend  towns 
where  the  housing  Is  not  merely  inadequate 
but  below  standard.  The  larger  Industries, 
which  demand  thousands  of  employees,  still 
must  move  to  the  larger  cltle'  or  on  their 
outskirts. 

Let  us  go  back  to  the  census  reports. 

They  tell  us  that  In  1930  about  30  percent 
of  the  South 's  total  number  of  dwellliiig  units 
were  in  urban  centers  of  population  from 
2.500  on  up  to  the  largest  cities. 

By  1940,  Just  10  years,  40  percent  of  the 
South's  dwelling  units  were  In  these  urban 
centers. 

Ey  1947  this  had  grown  to  45  percent. 

Is  an  urban,  cr  city  houf*.  a  big  ^"•? 

No;  the  census  shows  that  even  In  big 
cities  In  the  South,  like  Atlanta,  Memphis, 
and  New  Orleans,  most  of  the  houses  and 
upartmer*-  >•'•»  of  three  or  four  rooms. 

MIMIUVM   STANDARDS 

Now,  what  are  tbeae  minimum  standards? 

According  to  the  listings  a  dwellng  unit 
of  minimum  standards  meets  these  requ'r*- 
ments: 

1.  It  la  not  In  need  of  major  repair  work. 

2.  It  has  an  adequate  supply  of  water, 
piped  Into  the  bouse  If  in  town  or  city,  or 
within  50  feet  of  the  bouse  on  a  farm.  (These 
are  minimum.  Farm  houses  with  piped 
water  are  desirable.) 

3.  A  flush  toilet  In  a  town  or  city,  and  on 
a  farm  an  outside  privy  properly  kept.  (Keep 
in  mind  these  are  minimum  standards.) 

4.  Electricity. 

5.  As  many  rooms  as  people  living  in  it. 
This  does  not  mean  as  many  bedrooms  as 
people  living  in  it,  but  simply  as  many 
rooms. 

Many  more  things  are  desirable.  These  are 
the  minimum  for  health  and  decent  living. 

Now,  what  are  some  of  the  conditions  in 
our  South,  Including  Atlanta,  Ga.,  where 
within  the  city  limits  there  are  hundreds  of 
houses  with  outdoor  toilets,  not  too  well  kept, 
and  even  schools  without  Indoor  flush 
tolleU? 

In  1940  almost  half  the  dwellings  in  the 
urban  South  fell  short  of  the  minimum 
standards.  (The  same  was  true  for  farm 
bouses.) 

One  out  of  six  of  every  urban  house  had 
no  riuirlng  water  piped  into  the  houses. 
Sixteen  percent  of  the  city  houses  had  no 
electricity.  Seventeen  percent  were  so  In 
need  of  major  repairs  as  to  be  considered 
dani?erous  to  live  In. 

The  census  for  1947  shows  little  change. 
Indeed,  in  some  phases  it  was  worse.  Our 
contrast  with  the  rest  of  the  country  Is  bad. 
Our  southern  housing  picture  shows  tie  to  be 
below  the  national  average  on  running  water, 
toilets,  crowded  conditions,  repairs,  and 
other  standards. 

The  South  has  the  most  Negroes.  But, 
wherever  the  Negro  1«  in  America,  he  Is  the 
worst  housed. 

Here  in  the  South  we  need  to  know  the 
facts.    We  need  to  know  what  our  acttial 


needs  are.  Then  we  need  to  apply  the 
remedies.  We  must  face  the  fact  of  national 
planning  to  do  something  about  bousing  for 
the  minions  for  whom  the  system  of  com- 
petitive enterprise  cannot  act.  And  we  need 
to  learn  not  to  be  afraid  of  that  fact  or  to 
be  deceived  by  shibboleths.  The  lesson  of 
history  is  pretty  clear,  even  to  modern  his- 
tory In  Britain  where  failure  to  solve  th* 
housing  problem,  before  war  came,  had  cre- 
ated a  great  dls.satlsfactlon  with  the  existing 
government. 

The  regional  picture  Is  part  of  the  national 
picture.     Let  us  examine  that. 

NATIONAL  BOUSING  PXOBLCM 

In  1948  we  are  using  more  building  mate- 
rial, in  all  forms  of  construction,  than  ever 
before  in  otir  peacetime  history,  but  the  t)ald 
and  paradoxical  fact  is  that  we  are  a  long 
way  from  any  startling  change  for  the  bet- 
ter In  housing  for  those  who  need  it  most. 

How  far  we  are  from  real  imrprovement 
may  be  seen  by  the  fact  that  In  1947  the 
Government  estimated  1,000.000  new  homes 
were  begun.  These  Included  temporary 
quarters,  much  of  It  on  campuses  of  colleges. 

An  approximate  850,000  p«-manent  new 
homes  were  started. 

There  were,  In  1947,  about  900,000  new  mar- 
riages which,  with  few  exceptions,  do.  and 
should,  create  demands  for  new  bousing. 
We  hardly  held  our  own  in  potential  demand. 

The  President  and  the  building  industry 
have  envisioned  1,000.000  new  homes  this 
year.  This  is  a  tremendous  figure  t>ecause. 
If  our  Inflation  should  break,  construction 
would  halt  for  a  sufcsisntlal  period  of  time. 

But,  if  we  get  them,  we  wUl  get  almost  that 
many  new  marriages  and  we  wUl  also  not  take 
care  of  the  accumulated  backlog  demand  for 
housing  from  persons  who  long  have  be«n 
living  "doubled  up"  or  "quadrupled  up,"  or 
who  are  living  in  houses  badly  in  ne«d  of 
repair  and  unsulted  for  habitation. 

There  are  tbotiaands  of  veUraru  still  liv- 
ing in  temporary  barracks.  Millions  of 
Atnericans.  living  In  crowded  rooms,  weary  of 
the  inevitable  friction  between  relatives  and 
In-lawa.  compelled  by  lack  of  housing  to  seek 
cover  under  the  same  roof,  want  hotuing. 
They  have  been  pretty  patient  about  it. 
And  there  are  those  millions  wbo  cannot  b* 
rescued  from  slums  unless  there  Is  a  pro- 
gram of  pubWc  bousing.  There  also  are 
several  million  thrifty,  hard-working  people 
of  low  Income  who  want  low-coat  hoiulng 
and  low-rent  housing  which  meets  at  least 
minimum  standards  and  who  cannot  pay  for 
It  unless  there  Is  some  governmental  partici- 
pation. 

THZ    TWO    PHASES 

Out  of  the  problem  seem  to  emerge  two 
phases  of  the  problem  which  will  be  apparent 
to  all. 

1.  There  is  an  immediate  and  urgent  prob- 
lem of  overcoming  the  pressing  lack  of  room 
caused  by  the  lack  of  building  during  the 
war  which  was  precipitated  into  extremely 
abnormal  shortage  of  space  by  the  slow  rate 
of  building  in  the  years  before  the  war. 

2.  There  is  also  a  long-range  problem  which 
will  replace  old  dwellings  which  have  be- 
come, and  others  which  soon  will  become, 
unsanitary  and  even  unsafe.  The  minimum 
such  as  old  buildings  already  In  need  of  re- 
placement Is  set  at  about  5,000.000.  Esti- 
mates have  gone  as  high  as  12,000.000. 

As  millions  of  veterans  and  others  know, 
problem  No.  1  has  not  been  solved.  In  1946 
the  Administrator  of  the  National  Housing 
Agency  announced  that  It  was  believed  pas- 
sible to  build  a  maximum  number  of  2.700,000 
temporary  and  permanent  homes.  This  was 
not  set  as  the  number  needed,  but  as  the 
number  that  might  be  built.  With  these 
built  It  was  estimated  there  would  still  b* 
2,000.000  far\llles — families,  not  persons — 
still  "doubled"  or  "tripled  up"  when  these 
were  completed  by  January  1948.  The  goal 
was  not  nearly  reached. 
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taxpayers  cannot  with  good  fscs  rsfus*  to 
agrss  that  tor  parsons  at  low  Incoms  decent 
mintmum  housing  csn  be  provided  only  by 
f^jff^  form  ot  subsidy.  The  veterans  who 
w«r«  promised  so  much  are  by  no  means  ths 
only  ones  who  need  this  sort  of  aid  or  subsidy 
to  make  up  for  the  difference  between  pres- 
ent cosu  and  rentala  and  what  they  cau 
afford  to  psy. 

What  we  muat  face,  honestly  and  without 
hypocrisy.  U  that  the  program  proposed  un- 
der the  Taft-Bllender-Wagner  bill  Is  flexible 
enough  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  years  and 
the  Nation.  It  ahould  be  passed  by  the  Con- 
gress U  w«  are  to  do  the  )ob  of  lntelll«ently 
austalnlng  our  caplMllstlc  system  by  main- 
taining lu  Up  root— the  domesticity  of  our 
culture  and  our  traditions.  Public  houalng 
for  low-Income  famlllea  U  the  keystons  to 
ths  arch. 

"Aa  ths  homes,  so  ths  sUts." 
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taUure.  and  «M  vMMl  1ms  a  long< 

dangsr.  is  that  Moat  of  th*  new  dwell- 

ilts.   apartments  and  homss.  are  the 

control  untu."  In  doll-houa*  effect. 

I  \o  Dsesssary  space  to  take  care  of  the 

of  children 

nt  Truman,  tn  hU  housing  masMflO 

touched  on  three  reasons  tor  our 

.  failure.    ChtMt  among  them  w;ia  cost. 

majority  a<  our  populattoo— tba  con- 

mm  tn  the  low  and  ayddl*  in- 

make  up  the  greater  part  of  our 

They    are    our    great    bulwark 

radical  change.    Tet  It  Is  they  whom 

.    . .   punished  by  our  houalng  failure. 

I  iflated  cosU  have  put  new  housing  out 

reach  of  most  of  these  people. 

I  also  have  "scared"  both  builder  and 


a  fcond 


Bu 
also  f  pon 
ing 
dalay 

Bttldlng 


ind 


factor  la  acarclty.    We  are  produc 

It  building  material  tn  greater  quantl- 
we  bellsved  likely  by  this  time     Tet 
still  are  reported  In  some  materials : 
mlllwork.    soil    pipe,    some    fixtures, 
-lath,  and  atsel.    The  result  haa  been 
sort  of  plece-by-plece  building, 
third  factor  Ls  fear  of  a  coUapae  in  the 
which  would  catch  t)oth  purchaa- 
inters.    and    builders. 
anyone  who  atudles  the  problem  comes 
n  other  factors.     There  are  confllct- 
„  often  obsolete,  building  codes  which 
building,  and  often  prevent  It. 

_„  goes  on  furiously,  but  there  stlU 
ot  building  to  meet  the  needs  of 
groups. 

.  there  is  very  little  free  enterprise. 
Itlve  building  In  the  mass  construc- 
lolng  on.     It  Is  aomewhat  ironic  that 
butldsra  furloualy  oppoa*  any  Psdsral 
subaldy.  yet  eagerly  avail  themselves 
VI   of   FHA   by    Insuring  90-psrcent 
loans  and  thereby  providing  them- 
mor*   liberal    flnanclng.      Almoat    no 
property   la  being  constructed  today 
A  oanters  save   under   thla   form   of 
_  subaldy  In  which  the  tajtpayer  Is  ths 
ownw  ot  any  property  which  might  not 
It.     And  also  the  flnsl  loser.     Never - 
I.  this  U  an  excellent  plai  .  and  Its  facU 
,    Illustrate  the  hypocrisy  of  oppoalng 
ventures  by  the  Government  In  provid- 
ing for  those  who  cannot  be  reached 
subaldy  to  private  builders. 
_  ever  the  plan.  It  is  folly  to  exclude 
It  a  pennanent  public-housing  provl- 
'  ~      'la  |«»ilitiina     The  builder  with 
oC  kta  awrtgmt  guaranteed  by  the 
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Maj.  Gen.  Patrick  J.  Hurley 

RDilARKB 

or 

HON.  HOMER  E.  CAPEHART 

or  IHOUMA 

IN  TM«  8ENATI  Of  THl  UNITTO  8TATW 

Monday.  June  7  deoialative  day  o/ 
Tuesday.  June  i>.  I94i 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Mr  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Appendix  of  the  Ricoan  remarks  pre- 
pared by  me  with  respect  to  the  life  of 
MaJ   Gen.  Patrick  J   Hurley. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Mr  President.  I  had  the  pleasure  on  May 
24  of  hearing  a  fitting  eulogy  to  a  great 
American  who  has  served  hU  country  long 
and  well.  I  am  referring  to  the  appropriate 
words  that  were  given  on  this  noor  on  behalf 
ot  MaJ  Oen.  Patrick  J  Hurley  by  the 
Senator  from  New  HampalHre.  STTLxa 


The  occasion  tor  Senator  BatDCxa'  remarks 
was  the  Inse.-tlon  In  the  Rxcobd  of  the  "New 
Mexico  Plan."  which  General  Hurley  haa  de- 
vised to  build  business  careers  for  veterans 
and  others  In  his  State  and  to  benefit  all 
the  people.  This  plan  will  be  Implemented 
through  the  enactment  of  the  Veterans  Eco- 
nomic Development  Corporation  Act  (popu- 
larly known  as  ths  "Little  Mans  RFC"),  a 
bill  which  30  distinguished  Senators  and 
I  have  mitlated  In  this  80th  Congress. 

My  purpose  in  commenilnn  at  this  time 
on  my  colleague's  talk  and  on  ths  "New  Mex- 
ico Plan",  which  P«t  Hurley  has  evolved  lor 
his  State,  Is  In  the  hope  of  emphasizing  the 
past  and  continued  efforU  of  this  great  man 
to  be  a  benefactor  to  the  country  for  which 
he  has  fought  so  long  and  valiantly.  When 
I  aay  fought.  I  mean  in  peacetime  aa  well 
as  during  our  periods  of  war. 

duotlng  briefly  from  the  April.  1947.  Issue 
of  tba  American  Legion  magaHne: 

•There's  not  much  to  report  on  Patrick 
J.  Hurley.  Not  much,  that  la,  except  that 
he  haa  t>een  a  coal  miner  and  a  cowboy  In 
the  Southwest.  Hs  has  served  In  every  grade 
In  the  Army  from  private  to  major  general. 
He  has  been  SecreUry  of  War.  Ambassador  to 
China,  and  during  World  War  II  was  the 
personal  repreaenUUvs  of  Prcaldent  Roosevelt 
tn  21  different  natlona" 

Hers  I  might  end  General  Hurleys  bio- 
graphical sketch,  but  tn  view  of  his  eco- 
nomic-development plan  for  ralalag  the 
standard  of  living  of  the  cltUnna  at  Mew 
Mexico.  I  would  like  to  call  attention  to  the 
t>ackground  that  has  equipped  him  for  thla 
service.     For  Pat  Hxuley  U  an  ouutandlng 


txampls  of  what  a  parson  may  kchlrrs  in 
this  country  through  our  traditional  advan- 
tagss  ot  tree  enterprtss  and  squallty  ot  sco- 
nomic  opportunity.  Whst  hs  has  accom- 
pllahed,  he  now  wants  to  help  others  accom- 
pluh. 

A  selt-rtiade  man,  Patrick  Hurley  knew 
hardship  and  poverty  as  a  child  of  hard-work- 
ing IrUh  parenU.  His  mother  died  when  he 
was  n.  That  same  year  Pat  went  to  work 
m  the  coal  mines  at  75  cents  a  day.  Later 
he  waa  a  mule  driver  and  while  yet  a  youth, 
became  a  cowboy.  He  worked  his  way 
through  college  and^  law  school,  driving  a 
grocery  delivery  wagon,  caring  tor  horses  at 
the  university  and  later,  driving  a  taxlcab. 
While  he  was  still  In  school  he  l>ecame  a  pri- 
vate In  the  IndUn  Territory  Volunteer  Cav- 
alry After  flnlshltxg  school,  hs  became  a 
clerk  In  the  office  ot  the  Indian  agent  to  the 
Five  Civilised  Tribes  st  Muskogee.  Indian 
Territory. 

Hs  bscame  national  attorney  for  ths  Choc« 
taw  Indian  Ifstlon  snd  AssUtant  to  ths  At- 
torney Osnsral  ot  ths  tJnItcd  Ststes  In  ths 
filing  of  SO.OOO  Itidlan  land  suiu  In  Indian 
Trrritory.  H«  tntand  World  War  I  m  a 
captain,  raoslvad  tbs  DUtlnguiahsd  Bsrvloa 
Msdal,  waa  eltsd  (or  gallantry  in  action  and 
rose  to  llM  irada  ot  Usutsitsnt  ooIomL  Mr 
baoamr  ■rarrUry  of  Wsr  under  mndaat 
■•ovsr  in  l»a«  and  ssrvsd  to  ths  olosa  Ot 
■eovsr'B  tsrm,  March  4.  IBM. 

During  his  tsrm.  Hurltf  atlf  pwtad  and  ths 
CffnjrtM^  paassd  a  rssoluttfla  authoruing  ths 
itppoiatoMnt  ot  a  Commission  to  msks  a  rs- 
port  on  war  plans  and  industrial  moblllaa- 
tlon.  Hurley  became  ths  Chairman  of  that 
Commission.  Ths  Commission  not  only  prs- 
parsd  a  plan  thst  haa  not  been  excelled.  It 
also  recommanded  thst  a  similar  Conunlsslon 
tM  appotatsd  every  2  years  under  congres- 
sional authority  to  kscp  the  plan  cturent 
and  to  bold  public  hearings  so  thst  the  peo- 
ple could  l)e  advised  on  the  nature  of  our 
Industrial  preparation  for  war.  At  that  time 
he  was  severely  criticized  for  Intimating  that 
there  would  be  another  war.  ThU  la  another 
instance  showing  he  had  foresight  and  ths 
courage  of  his  convlctloi^. 

Be  answered  hU  critics  with  thla  sUte- 
ment: 

"I  agree  with  those  who  contend  that  there 
Is  something  rotten  In  a  civilization  that 
mtMt  periodically  wet  itaelf  down  In  the  blood 
ot  the  best  specimens  ot  the  rsce.  But  I 
call  the  attention  of  my  fellow  citizens  to 
the  unalterable  fact  that  It  Is  In  that  civiliza- 
tion that  we  must  be  prepared  to  exut.  Ws 
must  change  the  t>aalc  elemenu  of  our  civil- 
ization or  be  prepared  to  live  In  the  civiliza- 
tion as  ws  find  It." 

Hurlty  has  been  called  sn  IdealUt.  This 
statement  certainly  abows  him  as  a  realut 
whose  aervlceti  are  now  nsaded  by  the  Nation. 
In  1940,  as  a  practicing  lawyer,  he  arranged 
a  aettlement  between  the  Mexican  Govern- 
ment and  five  oil  companies  whose  propertlea 
had  been  expropriated  by  Mexico.  For  thU 
service  the  Mexican  Government,  which  was 
paying  tor  the  property,  inferred  upon 
Hurley  lU  highest  decoration,  the  Order  of 
the  Artec  Kagle. 

In  1941.  Hurley  came  out  for  the  repeal  of 
the  Neutrality  Act.  which  he  called  a 
cowardly  surrender  of  the  freedom  ot  the 
seas. 

Ill  Novemt>er.  1941.  be  reentered  the  serv- 
ice for  training  aa  a  colonel  of  Infantry  In 
the  Reservs  Corps.  After  the  Japa  struck  at 
Pearl  Harbor  on  December  7.  1941.  President 
Rooaevelt  sent  for  Colonel  Hurley  snd  aa- 
aigned  him  a  hazardous  war  task:  that  of 
running  the  Jspanese  blockade  with  supplies 
for  cur  troops  In  the  Philippine  Islands. 
Hurley  sccepted  the  assignment  and  Im- 
mediately left  for  Australia. 

The  American  fleet  had  been  sunk  at 
Pearl  Harbor;  the  Brltlah  fleet  was  sunk  at 
Singapore  and  In  Macassar  StralU.  Hurley 
and  his  assoclstes  bad  to  procure  civilian 
ahipa  and  crews  to  run  the  Japanese  block- 
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ads  with  supplies  for  MacArthurl  commsnd 
in  the  Philippine  Islands.  After  he  had 
landed  In  Australia,  Hurley  was  msde  a 
brigadier  general  and  wsa  given  ample 
financial  credit,  which  he  spent  for  ships  and 
crews  through  the  Army  finance  officers.  It 
is  only  fslr  to  say  that  while  Hurley  made 
the  only  real  effort  to  supply  and  reinforce 
MacArtbur.  hl«  mission  failed.  To  use  his 
own  words:  "We  were  out-shipped,  out- 
plsned,  out-gunned  and  out-manned  by  the 
Japanese".  Only  three  of  the  blockade- 
running  ships  ever  reached  the  Philippine 
Inlands.  Hurley  himself  was  wounded  at 
Darwin,  Australia,  on  February  19,  1942,  for 
which  he  was  awarded  the  Purple  Heart. 

After  his  blockede-ninnlng  experience. 
General  Hurley  was  sent  es  President  Roose- 
Ttlt's  personal  representative  to  Russia.  He 
WBS  with  the  Rtisslsn  Army  in  the  bnttle  for 
the  encirclement  of  Stalingrad.  For  his 
serrlces  in  Russls  and  In  ths  Southwest 
Pacinc.  he  received  another  Oak  Leaf  auster 
for  his  Dtrtlngulshed  Service  Medal 

Xa  IMI.  Hurley  was  President  Roosevelt's 
repreesntntirt  in  ths  Hear  Bast;  In  thst  same 
«Mr  be  went  to  Af|b«nietan.  tndls.  snd 
Ollna    M   Roosevelt  s   emiessry     rotlowtni| 
ttile,  he  sitended  the  Csiro  Conferenq  Mid. 
at  Tehran,  be  prepsred  for  '■M*^***  522?* 
vsii  what  Is  aow  known  ss  tka  IrM  DMia* 
ration,  which  rsamrmed  ths  principles  of  tiM 
Atlsntlc  Cbartsr  as  the  objectives  for  which 
ths  Unitsd  Nstlons  war*  igbtlng  and  ssub- 
llshed  ths  territorial  tntafrlty  and  poliuoal 
independence  of  Iran      The  Iran  Declaration 
wee  signed   by   Franklin   Roosevelt   for   the 
United    States.    Winston    Churchill    for    the 
United  Kingdom,  and  Joseph  Stalin  for  Rua- 
Ha     The   Atlantic  Cbsrier,  which   Hurley's 
Iran  Declaration   had  reafBrmed  at  Tehran, 
movlded     that    the     nations    will     •     •     • 
"aeek     no     aggrandizement,     territorial     or 
other."     This  provlalcm.  of  course  would  have 
■fwvented  R\»alan  expansion.     The  Atlantic 
Charter  provided  that  —     •     •     all   people 
ahall  have  the  right  to  chooee  the  form  of 
Government    under    which    they    will    live". 
The  AtlanUc  Charter  had  many  other  pro- 
wmatu,  but  the  principles  are  enough  to  show 
basla  for  Hurleys  conteniior^s  at  a  later  date. 
Hurley    contended    that    every    principle    to 
which  we  agreed  In  the  Atlantic  Charter  and 
which  were  reaffirmed  by  the  Big  Three  at 
Tehran   and   then   officially   approved,  by   46 
nations,    were    secretly    surrendered    by    our 
diplomats  at  Yalta. 

Hurley  contended  at  that  time  that,  in  a 
Government  by  tba  people,  there  Is  no  place 
for  secret  diplomacy.  He  said  later  at  a 
CUOgieealonal  hearing  that  the  people  can- 
not form  correct  conclusions  or  take  logical 
action  If  they  are  not  given  all  the  facta. 
This  was  the  basis  of  Hurleys  flghi  with  the 
SUte  Department. 

When  Hurley  went  to  China,  ^e  went  aa  a 
military  cfflcer— a  major  general— and  as  per- 
sonal representative  of  the  President.  At 
.  that  time  it  waa  generally  conceded  that  the 
Government  of  the  Republic  of  China  was 
about  to  collapse.  Hurley's  mission  to  China 
was  to: 

1.  Prevent  the  collapse  of  the  National 
Government  of  the  Republic  ot  China; 

2.  Keep  the  Chinese  Army  In  the  war; 

3.  Sustain  the  leadership  of  Chlaag  Kai- 
shek; 

4.  Harmonize  the  relations  between  the 
American  and  Chinese  mUltary  establish- 
ments and  between  the  American  Embassy 
and  the  Chinese  Government; 

6.  Prevent  the  economic  collapse  of  China; 

6.  Unify  aU  anti-Japanese  mlllt.jry  forces 
ot  China: 

7.  Support  the  ssplratlona  of  the  Chlness 
people  to  establlah  for  themselves  a  free, 
united,  democratic  government. 

During  the  war  especlsUy.  It  was  his  duty 
to  prevent  the  collapse  ot  the  Chinese  Gov- 
ernment and  keep  the  Chinese  Army  In  ths 
Oeld.     Hurley  succeeded  In  doing  that.     His 


achievement  has  gone  fsr  to  retard  Com- 
munist military  ImperlalUm  and  war. 

There  were,  at  that  time,  many  Americans 
In  China  who  believed  that  the  Chinese  Gov- 
ernment must  fall  and  they  favored  arming 
the  Chinese  belligerent  Conununlst  armed 
party  In  China.  Hurley  opposed  arming  the 
Communists.  He  clearly  stated  that  his  mis- 
sion was  to  prevent  the  collapse  of  the 
Chinese  Government  and  that  It  would  l)S 
folly  to  arm  the  party  whose  purpose  It  was 
to  overthrow  the  Government.  President 
Roosevelt  sustained  Hurley  and  approved  his 
action  In  relieving  those  who  did  not  go 
along  with  the  American  policy  In  China. 

Then  Roosevelt  appointed  Hurley  Ambas- 
sador to  China.     In  February,   1945.  Hurley 
was  called  to  Washington  to  report  to  the 
President  and,  while  he  was  away,  the  Charg* 
d'Affalres  sent  a  cable  to  the  State  Depart- 
ment  asking    that   Hurley    be    reversed    and 
that    the    Chinese    belligerent    Communist 
Party   be   armed    with    American    lend-leaaa 
supplies.    The  Charg*  d'Aflslrcs  stated  that 
svery  ofllclal  In  ths  Erobsssy  sgreed  with  his 
rrcommendstlon.    Hurley  Immediately  stat- 
ed that  hs  would  not  return  to  Chins  si  Am* 
bMaador    unless    those    who    oppoeed    the 
AmarlflM  policy  snd  favored  the  arming  of 
tlM  Oomauaiata  ggataat  ihr  Nstiunsi  Onv> 
•ramaat  bt  rtittvrd  from  duty  in  ChinM. 
These  o«clnls  were  relieved  but  were  placed 
in  administrative  positions  In  the  Chlnaaa 
and  rnr  Eastsrn  Divisions  in  ths  Btsts  De- 
partment  at   Washington.     Hurley   chsrged 
that  the  American  policy  In  China  was  being 
saboUged  by  people  In  the  State  Department. 
He  also  charged  thst  there  were  persons  In 
the  State  Department  and  other  departments 
of  the  Government  whote  ptnTJose  was  the 
overthrow  of  the  United  States  Government. 
At    thU    time    Hurley    was    literally    covered 
by    an    avalanche    of    tax-paid    propaganda, 
which    tried    to    make    frivolous    his    charge 
that  all  American  principles  had  been  sur- 
rendered at  Yalta  and  that  there  were  sub- 
versive  persons  In   the   United   States  Gov- 
ernment.    The  fact  remains  that  since  the 
time  Hurley  made  his  charge,  to  the  present, 
according  to  most  recent  tabulations  In  the 
press.  833  persons  have  been  discharged  from 
the    Government     for    subversive    conduct. 
Not  one  of  these  people  was  discharged  be- 
fore Hurley  made  his  charges     Furthermore, 
after  his  demand  for  open  diplomacy  and  a 
publication    of    all    secret    agreements,    the 
Yalta  secret  agreements  were  published  and 
showed  m  Hurleys  own  words,  "a  degree  of 
cowardice,    appeasement,    and    failure    un- 
equaled  In   the  history  of  American  dlplo- 
niacy."     Hurley  said  he  could  not  go  along 
with  our  foreign  policy  and  resigned  as  Am- 
bassador m  November,  1945.     Developments 
since  that  time  have  revealed  his  foresight 
and  wisdom. 

Thla  U  only  a  sketchy  outline  of  Hurley  s 
career  His  record  on  mUitary  preparedness 
and  industrial  mobUlzation,  his  reports  on 
the  military  effects  of  American  oil  reserves 
m  the  Middle  East,  the  fact  that  his  mission 
did  prevent  the  collaose  of  the  Chinese  Gov- 
ernment did  keep  the  Chinese  Army  In  the 
field  and  did  enable  the  Chinese  Army  to 
continue  to  contain  more  than  a  million  well- 
trained  well-equtpped  Japanese  soldiers 
(thus  preventing  them  from  meeting  our  own 
soldiers  on  the  beachheads ) —all  these  things 
stand  as  a  monvunent  to  Hurley's  abUlty. 
His  good  reputation  endures. 

His  mission  In  China  did  succeed  In  Its  first 
two  objectives.  Others  have  tried  with  much 
more  elaborate  forces  than  Hurley  command- 
ed to  unite  China,  but  they  have  failed. 
Noteworthy  Is  that  the  Chinese  National  Gov- 
ernment recenUy  conferred  on  Pat  Hurley 
the  Decoration  of  the  Order  of  Yun  Hwel 
(CToud  Banner)  with  Special  Grand  Cordon 
in  recognition  of  his  services  In  the  promo- 
tion of  the  friendly  relations  between  China 
and  the  United  States. 

Hurley's  record  as  a  private  citizen  Is  em- 
phasized by  outstanding  success.    He  la  rec- 


Ofhiaed  as  a  formidable  factor  In  our  Hforla 
toward  stabilization  of  our  domestic  affairs 
and  our  world  relations  for  the  maintenance 
of  peace. 

His  latest  contribution  toward  reaching  this 
national  objective  is  his  "New  Mexico  Plan". 
The  plan  will  help  us  develop  our  economy  to 
solve  the  problems  of  shortage  of  food,  sufk 
pUes.  and  housing  In  this  country;  enable  us 
to  supply  some  erf  the  needs  of  other  coun- 
tries; promote  our  good  relations  with  our 
great  neighbor,  Mexico;  and  finally  give  the 
citizens,  especially  the  veterans,  an  opportu- 
nity to  develop  the  great  resources  of  the 
State  of  New  Mexico  under  th-  American 
system  of  free  enterprise  and  equality  of  op- 
portunity. I  think  that  we  of  the  Congresa 
have  an  obligation  to  give  General  Hurley  our 
cooperation  In  promoting  the  welfare  of  the 
citizens  of  New  Mexico. 

"UTTLx  mam's  arc"  to  iupumemi  utnosT'a 

NEW     MEXICO    PLAM 

As  ons  at  ths  Members  of  this  Congresa 
sponsoring  the  Veterans  Economic  Developr 
ment  Act.  •vhlch  will  implement  the  "New 
Msxioo  Flaa",  It  Is  a  pleaiiure  to  weloOBia  tha 
siidorsemant  of  that  Aot  by  such  a  maa  •• 
Pat  Hurler. 

Thla  "Uttle  Man's  HFC'  would  go  far  to- 
ward living  thin  Nation  tha  taareaaad  pre- 
dueuon  ao  bsdiy  tteadad  le  bmh  tha  tft> 
HMnda  BOW  being  mad*  iwoa  im  aad  to 
provide  the  stabilisation  of  eeonemy  thM 
would  eliminate  the  economic  spirals  whtali 
plagus  us  from  tlms  to  time. 

The  very  bsckbone  of  our  economy  has 
alwsys  been  little  business. 

This  legislation  is  ths  path  to  grsatar 
prosperity,  greater  production,  greater  wealth 
in  spirit  and  materials,  an  greater  strength 
for  the  part  we  are  now  being  called  upon 
to  play  In  world  affairs. 


Tbc  Freedom  to  Disagree 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDWIN  C.  JOHNSON 

OP  COLOSASO 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATB8 

MoTiday,  June  7  (legislative  day  of 
Tuesday,  June  1).  1948 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  Mr, 
President,  on  June  4,  I  delivered  an  ad- 
dress on  the  subject  of  The  Freedom  to 
Disagree,  before  the  convention  of  the 
Young  Democrats  of  Colorado,  at  Pueblo. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  In.sert  It  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  k>elng  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

I  am  grateful  to  you.  President  Scheime- 
mann.  for  giving  me  this  opportunity  to 
break  bread  with  the  Young  Democratt  of 
Colorado. 

Day  *)efore  yesterday  I  was  present  at  an 
Impressive  ceremony  when  our  own  Charles 
Brannan  was  Inducted  Into  office  as  Secretary 
of  Agriculture.  It  was  a  great  day  for  Colo- 
rado, and  a  great  day  for  the  farmers  of 
America.  You  Yoiuig  Democrats  have  every 
right  to  take  special  pride  In  yotir  former 
president's  high  appointment. 

May  I  remind  you,  President  Scheune- 
mann,  that  It  la  only  one  step  from  the  pres- 
idency of  this  organization  to  the  Cabinet  of 
the  President  of  the  United  States.  This  Is 
America. 

Speaking  of  the  President,  most  Americans 
realize  that  Harry  Truman  has  had  the  most 
difficult  role  of  any  President  In  history.  Not 
only  did  fate  decree  that  he  step  Into  t!:e 
shoes   of   the    most   popvUar   President   the 
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I  Mta*  baa  avar  bad,  but  fata  («▼•  to 

jofe  o(  fMonv*rtin(  our  aoaaomir 

to  pttm.    Mot  only  thai  but  f»ta 

upon  bira  to  (urnUh  tha  world 

It  aoraty   naadad  In  letting 

lU  taat  altar  the  moat  daatructlva 

1  hiatory.    Hla  Uak  baa  bMn  and  la 

buman   aOMfMbanalon      Harry 

hM  not  HUrlntf.  txtd  ba  baa  not  fal> 

be  bM  Bot  alda-aiapyd.    Wltb 

I  ilth.  tfaap  humility,  and  boyish  op> 
ba  ha*  mat  tha  challeuK*.     In  tha 
general  election   he   la  preparad  to 
Oght  of  hla  life  (or  tha  eauaaa  ha 
to  be  right.     Therj  la  no  queatlon 
about  his  nomination  In  Phlladel- 
the  Orat  ballot.     Before  November 
are  going  to  like  thla  earnest  man 
hard- hitting,     stralght-from-the- 
t  campaign      They  are  going  to  be- 
hlm  and  respect  him  and  love  him. 
J»x)d  to  be  with  you  tonight.    As  I  rub 
ira    with    eome    of    you    silver-haired 
>mocraU  I  feel  almost  youthful  my- 
»m  encouraged  with  your  active  con- 
Intelllgent  Intereat  In  the  second 
^portJtnt    thing    In    our    existence — 
First  cornea  religion— tha  relatlon- 
n  man  and  hla  Creator.    Next  in 
ince  U  polltlca — the  relationship  be- 
nan  and  man. 

ihenomenon  of  the  art  and  science  of 
U  Intereatlng.     Humans  cannot  live 
any   place  in  thla  old  world  until 
baa  establUhed  at  least  some  degree 
A  mighty  chieftain  aaaumea  lead- 
in  due  time  another  would-be  lead- 
up,  and  trouble  begins.     There- 
rival  leadera  organlie  gangs,  and  as 
I  anga  grow  In  memberahlj^  they  evolve 
p  illtlcal  parties     It  is  wise  for  persona 
mind  to  work  and  plan  together  for 

objectlvea. 

countrlea  are  bedeviled  with  too  many 

partlea      But  the  modern  tyrants. 

Fascists,    and    Communists,    are 

troubled  by  anything  like  that.    For  they 

( rested  and  made  Infamous  the  one- 

lystem.     With  the  aid  of  an  obedient 

utal  state  police,  they  converted  this 

system  Into  democracy's  greatest 

One  party,   the   early   dawn,    the 

of  death,   the  stone  wall,   the   firing 

or    perchance,    tha    aalt    mlnea    of 


The*e  deapota  arranged  a  very  simple  bal- 
to».     Their  ballot  Un't  cluttered  up  with 
namea.     It  might  well  be  called  the 
ballot.     Hitler     and     MuaaoUnl     got 
_  off  becauae  of  It.  but  Stalin  still  usee 
la  not  quite  a  coincidence  that  tha 
I  lame    on    hla    ahort    ballot    la    Joeeph 
In  fact,  everything  in  his  system  Is 
saay.     An  enterprUIng  member  of  the 
jolnU  out  with  hU  bayonet  the  exact 
mark  the  X  on  the  ballot,  and  then 
;na  In  the  neighborhood   until   the 
U  finished.     Oh,  of  course,  the  Ruaalan 
laa  the  freedom  of  choice — that  la.  the 
of  one  of  two  cholcea.     He  doean't 
10  follow  tha  bayonet;  he  can  start  on 
me-way    trip    toward    the   North    Pole 
the   bayonet  prodding   him.     It   la  aa 
aa  that, 
of  the  Kuropean  democracies  go  to 
extreme  with  their  political-party 
In  the  recent  worM-abaklng  and 
•lactlon  in  Italy.  90  poUUcal  partlea 
i  on  the  ballot. 

call  that  system  the  "splinter  party" 
The  boys  and  girls  In  aunny  Italy 
trying  to  find  out  what  the  splinter 
._..  really  accompllahed.  After  the  peo- 
•otea  were  counted,  the  victorious  can- 
had  to  start  balloting  unUl  aome 
could  gather  enough  splinters  to 
coalition  government.  Thla  ayatem 
to  keep  tha  winner  In  perpetual 
hot  *ater.  He  never  knowa  when  one  or 
more  of  the  splinter  parties  will  dlaaflUlate. 
aa  Jo  \n  L.  Lewis  would  say.  It  la  harder  for 
the  ^  ictor  to  keep  the  election  won  than  It 
was  Y>  win  it  originally. 


St  11 


In  tha  Cnlt*l  SUtaa  for   leo  yut   wa 

have  acbtarad  fairly  aatiafactory  raaulta  with 
th«  two«party  aysum.  Howavtr.  oecaalon- 
ally  «fl  have  bad  apllat«r  ptfttM  cC  our  own. 
•pModora  Hooattalt  ■!— 1><  W00*0«  WU- 
son  with  hU  apUaMr  party.  Brary  Wallace 
did  not  like  tiM  w«f  Barry  Truman  ran  his 
ball  club,  so  ha  gathtrad  up  hU  boomerangs 
and  started  a  protaat  party  of  hU  own.  It 
to  lucky  for  Wallace  that  he  waa  not  playing 
on  Joa  Stalin's  ball  club  when  ba  got  tha  urge 
to  open  a  rival  camp.  Wallace  might  not  ilka 
mining  salt. 

While  perhapa  no  one  In  Colorado  finds  all 
that  be  wants  in  either  of  our  two  parties, 
yet  moat  of  us  are  content.  That  Is.  thoae  of 
ua  who  are  not  perfectionists  are  content. 
We  get  a  big  kick  out  of  party  politics.  We 
point  with  pride  and  we  view  with  alarm 
with  all  the  fervor  of  an  evangelUt.  Truly 
an  election  In  the  United  States  exhilarates 
and  atlrs  the  soul,  but  the  real  test  of  the 
strength  of  our  democracy  comes  In  the 
sportsmanlike  finality  with  which  we  accept 
the  election  verdict. 

The  United  Slates  Is  the  great  melting- 
pot  of  races  and  peoples.  Including  sun 
worship,  all  the  religions  of  mankind  thrive 
here.  We  are  a  country  of  all  colors  and  all 
shadea  of  color.  We  have  every  Industry 
known  to  man,  and  our  profesalonals  and 
artlata  reach  the  maximum  In  quantity  and 
quality.  Any  major  political  pmrty  attempt- 
ing to  serve  such  a  constituency  must  be 
buoyant  and  Imbued  with  a  broad  and  tol- 
erant spirit. 

The  party  In  which  you  and  1  hold  mem- 
bership U  a  rather  large  tent  capable  of  ex- 
tending Itself  over  a  wide  range  of  political 
phlloaophy.  Many  doctrines  and  many 
shades  of  opinion  are  to  be  found  beneath 
Its  expansive  canvas. 

When  one  contemplates  a  croaa-aectlon  of 
any  great  American  political  party,  "shades 
of  opinion"  does  not  seem  to  be  quite  the 
right  expression.  Strange  bedfellows  would 
seem  more  apt.  A  cross-section  of  either 
side  of  the  Senate  reveals  what  I  mean.  A 
LaNCxa  and  a  VANDKmzM,  and  a  Moasx  and  a 
Tatt.  a  Baldwin  and  a  Malowi  laboring  to- 
gether under  one  tent  Is  something  that  you 
ahould  aee.  And.  croasing  the  aisle  to  the  , 
Democratic  side,  a  Btio  and  a  Pxppn.  an 
0*0x1(1X1  and  a  Kiiacbx.  a  Gkoxcs  and  a  Tat- 
Loa.  also  strain  at  the  guy  wires.  Truly,  in 
both  parties,  the  lambs  and  the  lions  lie  down 
together  In  the  green  meadows  of  their  re- 
spective parties. 

The  merger  of  six  Republican  Presidential 
hopefuls  Into  one  candidate  seems  to  be  a 
challenge  to  a  skilled  magician.  In  June 
the  Republican  problem  Is  how  to  blend  to- 
gether the  slashing,  clashing,  and  snarling 
big  six  into  one  candidate.  But  wait.  By 
July,  all  except  one  of  them  will  have  taken 
his  beating  with  a  gulp,  and  will  have  started 
whooping  It  up  for  the  choice  of  the  smoke- 
filled  room.  They  will  exhaust  all  the  ad- 
Jectlvee  of  commendation  In  the  English  lan- 
guage, and  soimd  as  though  they  meant  every 
word.     That  Is  American  politics. 

Other  strange  things  are  happening.  Two 
Statea  In  the  deep  South,  Alabama  and  South 
Carolina,  have  already  acted  officially  to  re- 
serve to  themselves  the  right  to  vote  In  the 
electoral  college  for  whomsoever  they  please 
for  President,  regardless  of  the  election  re- 
turns In  November,  and.  furthermore,  the 
Democrats  in  these  two  Slates  are  pledged 
apeclflcally  to  not  vote  for  the  son  of  a  Con- 
federate soldier.  Harry  S.  Truman. 

The  United  Statea  has  not  seen  a  political 
revolt  of  such  Intensity  and  magnitude  since 
the  Civil  War.  It  la  more  than  likely  that 
Georgia  and  Mlaalaalppl  also  will  not  vote 
In  the  electoral  college  for  the  candidate 
nominated  by  the  Democratic  Party  at  PhUa- 
delphla.  Should  the  election  be  close.  It  U 
their  purpose  to  throw  It  into  the  House  of 
Representatives  tmd  out  of  the  control  of 
the  electoral  college. 

The  Democratic  Party  is  not  alone  in  thla 
business  of  splitting  wide  open.    If  the  Re- 


publican Party  should  win  tht  election  tbU 
fall.  It  la  safe  to  predict  that  within  4  yeart 
it  wlU  ba  lorn  to  ahrada  by  tht  cruaaderi  of 
dMtrtictlon  now  operating  ao  lucceaafully  on 
tha  Dtmocratic  Party.  Tha  saeds  of  impedd* 
Ing  apliu  ara  being  a(;wn  In  the  Confreaa 
right  now.  Imall  groups  of  Republican  Sen- 
ators ara  forming  prirata  bloc*  bent  on  rule 
or  mlachlef.  Strange  tnoufto.  Haw  England, 
traditionally  constrvatlvt  and  overwhelm- 
ingly Republican.  U  tht  cradle  of  this  ntw 
Insurgency. 

Colorado  U  puzzled  by  the  vlolenca  of 
these  political  eruptlona  in  the  two  aectiona 
of  the  country  where  party  labele  tradition- 
ally have  decided  all  election  contesu.  Out 
here,  where  we  Ignore  party  labels  and  vote 
for  the  man,  wa  can  hardly  grasp  or  appre- 
ciate the  extent  or  the  Intensity  of  these 
political  revolutlona.  Perhapa  Independent 
voting  has  spared  Colorado  from  the  frus- 
tration sweeping  the  solid  South  and  rock- 
ribbed  New  England. 

GovernmenU  and  govemmenta'  right- 
band  bower,  the  political  partlea,  exist  pri- 
marily to  serve  the  people.  Political  partlea 
being  competitive,  aerve  beat  when  the  riv- 
alry between  them  la  fiercest.  The  people.  If 
they  are  wise,  will  keep  them  a  nlp-and-luck 
affair.  The  two-party  ayatem  is  the  people's 
safeguard  against  laxity,  corruption  and  ar- 
bitrariness. 

Regardless  of  what  may  happen  in  tha 
Nation,  Colorado  vot«ra  will  do  well  to  not 
let  either  party  gain  a  strangle  hold  In  the 
Centennial  State. 

It  is  In  the  interest  of  good  government 
that  the  Democratic  Party  does  not  disinte- 
grate In  Colorado,  and  it  will  not  disinte- 
grate if  we  aend  In  our  first  team.  The  crisis 
facing  us  as  a  party  la  too  great  for  ua  to 
experiment  with  men  lacking  proven  to--« 
appeal.  In  this  Republican-landslide  yeir 
our  party  has  about  all  the  handicap  It  ctn 
stand  without  nominating  men  who  lack 
the  confidence  of  the  voters.  The  Demi- 
cratlc  Party  In  Colorado  will  not  disintegrate 
if  It  sponsors  the  kind  of  program  the  pej- 
ple  want,  and  If  It  nomlnatea  the  kind  of 
men  the  people  want.  That  to  putting  it 
cold  turkey,  but  that  U  the  way  it  is. 

It  Is  said  in  derlaion,  there  are  Republlcaoa 
who  act  like  Democrats,  and  Democrats  wao 
act  like  Republicans,  and  Democrats  and  Re- 
publicans, too,  who  act  like  they  don't  know 
what  they  were,  or  why.  Precise  party  clasiil- 
flcallons  are  hard  to  make  In  a  complex 
economy.  Borderline  caaea  might  well  be 
anticipated.  Today  certain  candldatea  lor 
office  are  screaming  in  high  tenor  for  a  purge 
of  the  Democratic  Party  of  all  members  w&o 
do  not  see  eye  to  eye  with  them.  They  wsnt 
to  t>anlah  out  of  the  Democratic  tent  eveiy- 
one  who  dares  to  disagree  In  the  allght<!8t 
degree  with  their  own  narrow  convlctlo  \». 
Either  they  lack  balance  and  atablllty.  or 
they  are  not  motivated  by  lofty  Ideals.  P-;r- 
haps  they  hope  to  enhance  their  own  pc  11- 
tlcal  poaltlon  by  such  endeavors.  Perhrpa 
they  dealre  high  office.  But  rivalry  la  whole- 
some, political  ambltlona  should  be  encour- 
aged and  not  stifled,  and  criticism  la  gcod 
medicine  for  the  soul.  The  Democratic 
Party,  therefore,  will  be  strengthened,  not 
weakened,  by  such  demands. 

No  two  normal  persons.  If  honest,  can  poe- 
slbly  agree  on  every  point.  Neither  can  a 
separate  political  party  be  provided  for  eucb 
voter. 

To  Insist  that  all  party  memt>ers  think  a)  ike 
and  react  alike  to  every  Issue  is  only  one 
step  removed  from  totalitarianism.  To  tbat 
doctrine  I  cannot  and  will  not  eubscr.be. 
In  my  own  family  each  member  has  the  Ib- 
erty  to  agree  or  disagree  on  every  Issue  I 
reaerve  that  liberty  within  my  party,  rhe 
alternative  la  party  slavery,  and  I  refust  to 
be  a  party  alave. 

For  10  years  now  the  Democratic  Party  haa 
been  the  minority  party  In  Colorado.  Du  Ing 
that  period  no  Democrat  has  been  ele<;t«d 
to  Bute  olBce  without  the  aid  of  thoussnds 


of  Republican  votea.  Eight  today  the  Re- 
publican majority  In  tbto  State  u  probably 
fifty  or  Blxty  tbouaand,  Aa  Democrata.  we 
ara  not  in  a  very  good  poaltlon  to  advocate 
atrlct  party  adhfrence.  Certainly  the  Dtmo- 
Varif  wanta  to  do  BBora  tlMtt  oaarely 
men  for  public  oAoa.  It  bopee  to 
thtm.  Our  party  to  conpelled,  If  tt 
wante  to  win,  to  nomtnau  men  with  enotigh 
vote  appeal  to  attract  Republican  support. 

Recently  a  statistician  analysed  the  vote 
of  all  of  the  Senator*.  He  found  during  the 
preaent  Congress  that  only  73  percent  of  the 
time  had  I  voted  with  ny  party.  X  do  not 
know  aa  to  the  accuracy  of  his  report  and 
neither  doea  it  concern  me,  I  have  tried  with 
all  my  might  to  vote  right  all  of  the  time, 
which  to  me  Is  far  more  Important  than 
casting  a  party  vote.  Why  ahould  I  be  ex- 
pected to  vote  slavishly  with  my  party  on 
the  very  laaues  which  have  made  It  the  mi- 
nority party  In  the  SUtc  of  Colorado?  I 
have  no  obligation  to  anyone  to  vote  against 
the  beet  Intereata  of  my  State.  My  first  and 
only  duty  to  to  vote  right.  Without  such 
freedom  I  want  no  part  of  Congress.  I  re- 
fuse to  be  a  rubber  stamp  or  a  political  slave 
to  anyone,  and  eispeclally  do  I  refuse  to  be 
the  slave  of  a  small  group  of  tealota  with 
loud  voices  who  could  rot  be  elected  dog 
catcher  In  shanty  town,  yet  who  profess  to 
speak  exclusively  for  the  Democratic  Party. 
I  refuse  to  accept  their  canned  doctrines. 
There  are  dozens  of  Issues  before  the  Con- 
gress, and  before  voting  I  must  weigh  the 
merit  and  demerit  of  each,  with  what  has 
gone  before  and  what  may  come  afterward. 
A  freeman,  a  sincere  man,  and  an  honest  man 
cannot  do  otherwiae. 

Here  are  a  few  Important  Issues  which  In 
recent  weeks  I  have  had  to  consider.    I  think 
my  batting  average  on  them  from  a  Colorado 
point  of  view  haa  been  pretty  high. 
They  are: 

Slum  clearance;  FKPC;  anti-poll-tax;  antl- 
lynch;  segregation;  universal  military  train- 
ing: Federal  aid  to  education;  labor-manage- 
ment problems;  the  school-lunch  program; 
repeal  of  Federal  excise  taxes;  the  luilan 
treaty;  the  proposed  treaty  with  Germany, 
Austria,  and  Japan;  Increased  Federal  and 
jxKtal  pay;  the  70-air-group  issue;  reenact- 
ment  of  selective  service;  the  Marshall  plan; 
revision  of  the  United  Nations  Charter:  Taft- 
Hartley  bUl;  railroad  retirement:  reclama- 
tion; flood  control:  Federal  housing;  com- 
pulaory  labor  dtoputes;  reciprocal  trade  agree- 
ments; GI  benefits;  disabled-veteran  care; 
the  Federal  hosplUl  program;  rearmament; 
Palestine;  dtoplaced  persons;  foot-and-mouth 
disease  In  Mexico;  soil  conaervatlon;  admis- 
sion of  Alaska  and  Hawaii  as  SUtes;  the  pro- 
posed mining  subsidy:  the  wool  bill;  the 
Bi^ar  bill;  the  fur  bill;  the  Townsend  plan; 
the  eeaboard  oil  reserves;  regulation  of  civil 
aeronautics;  the  Bulwlnkle  bill;  the  radio 
clear -channel  issue;  the  Risley  gas  bill;  the 
Mundt-Nlxon  anti-Oomriuntot  bill;  the 
Qrcek-Turktoh  loan:  and  nuiny,  many  others 
of  far-reaching  interest  and  concern.  Never 
in  our  history  has  Congress  been  confronted 
with  more  or  greater  problems. 

According  to  the  keynoter  at  the  recent 
Colorado  Republican  Convention,  the  Demo- 
cratic battle  for  the  nomination  of  United 
States  Senator  U  to  t)e  a  public  display  of 
Senator  Johnson's  mistakes.  That  should 
be  fun  for  everyone  except  Johnson.  The 
other  fellow's  mistakes  are  always  good  fun. 
The  Republican  keynote  orator  said.  "When 
the  Senator  gets  through  with  this  primary 
he  win  be  a  very  bumble  man."  I  hope  he 
is  correct.  No  man  anywhere  has  more  rea- 
son to  t>e  humble. 

And  as  for  mistakes,  doubtless  I  have  made 
many.  I  have  betn  around  a  long  time  and 
have  bad  lots  of  chances.  John  Flynn  haa 
written  a  big  volume  on  the  alleged  mistakes 
of  former  President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt. 
All  men  who  do  things  make  mistakes.  It 
Isn't  the  bat  boy  who  makes  the  errors.  It 
Is  the  shortstop,  with  hopping  grounders  and 
sizzling  line  drives  heading   his   way.  who 


muffs  one  now  and  then.  Sure,  men  who 
never  served  in  higb  oOce  can  scream  and 
ortttdM  and  fiail  their  arm*.  Andrew  Car- 
negie onoe  MikS,  "To  avoid  criticism,  do  noth- 
ing, aay  nothing,  be  nothing," 

The  lavlour  put  it  thto  way.  "H*  that  la 
without  tin  among  you,  let  him  first  cast  a 
•tone," 

Two  wMkM  age  a  great  praaehar  In  a  great 
aburch  in  Boston  asked  that  only  tinner* 
attend  a  certain  church  service  He  didn't 
want  one  peraon  who  waa  free  from  sin.  He 
didn't  want  one  taint  in  bto  audience.  Re- 
sult: No  ttandlng  room  In  the  great  temple, 
I  want  to  tell  you  about  a  weird  assortment 
of  blunders  which  occurred  In  Washington  2 
years  ago.  If  you  think  public  men  cannot 
make  mistakes,  listen  to  this  one.  It  had  to 
do  with  the  railroad  strike.  I  blundered  Into 
the  middle  of  that  one,  too.  The  trainmen 
and  englnemen.  after  months  of  negotlatlona, 
were  unable  to  reach  an  agreement  with  rail- 
road management,  and  after  due  notice  to  the 
public,  called  a  strike.  The  whole  country 
was  tied  up.  PfMsengers  were  milling  around 
frantically  In  all  the  railroad  terminals  of  the 
Nation.  Livestock  was  languishing  on  side- 
tracks, millions  of  tons  of  perishable  freight 
was  rotting,  and  pandemonium  reigned  su- 
preme. The  President,  under  the  War  Powers 
Act.  took  over  the  railroads  and  hoisted  the 
American  flag,  but  President  Alvanley  Johns- 
Uta,  of  the  Engineers,  and  President  A.  F. 
Whitney,  of  the  Trainmen,  refused  to  call 
off  the  strike.  Since  no  one  ever  has  the 
right  to  strike  against  the  Stars  and  Stripes, 
that  waa  mistake  No.  1. 

In  desperation  President  Truman  appeared 
before  a  Joint  session  of  Congress  and  asked 
for  additional  powers  to  deal  with  the  fright- 
ening situation,  which  rapidly  waa  pitching 
the  Nation  into  the  abyss  of  chaos.  In  a  bel- 
ligerent message  to  Congress  and  In  an  angry 
tone  the  President  advocated,  among  many 
other  drastic  things,  to— 

"Deprive  workers  of  their  seniority  rights 
who  without  good  cause  persist  in  striking 
against  the  Government." 

One  minute  after  the  President  had  ut- 
tered that  hard-boiled  doctrine,  a  messenger 
stepped  up  to  the  rostrum  In  the  House  of 
Representatives  where  he  was  speaking,  and 
handed  him  a  slip  of  paper.  The  President, 
greatly  relieved,  said:  "Word  has  Just  been 
received  that  the  rail  strike  has  been  settled 
on  terms  proposed  by  the  President."  The 
Congress  burst  Into  wild  applause. 

The  President  made  a  very  bad  mistake 
when  he  suggested  such  unconstitutional 
provisions.  As  I  say.  while  he  was  delivering 
this  speech,  the  strike  was  called  off,  but  he 
did  not  withdraw  the  demand  for  a  law. 
The  House,  under  the  tense  emotional  spirit 
prevailing  In  the  country,  thereupon  enacted 
the  President's  three-page  strike-breaking 
proposal,  word-for-vrord,  by  an  oveiwhelm- 
Ing  vote.  That  was  another  terrible  mistake. 
I  cazmot  believe  that  such  a  bill  vwiuld  re- 
ceive one  vote  In  either  House  of  Congress 
today.  The  measure  then  went  to  the  Sen- 
ate Corrunittee  on  Interstate  Commerce, 
where  many  of  Its  drastic  provisions  were 
eliminated,  but  the  committee  reported  the 
bill  out  with  the  provision  intact  about  for- 
feiting seniority.  Tbat  vras  a  bad  mistake, 
too. 

And  who  do  you  think  led  the  fight  against 
this  vicious  provision?  It  was  my  colleague, 
our  own  Republican  Senator  Ettcenc  D.  Mn.- 
UKiN.  Ae  covered  himself  with  glory  in  hto 
passionate  plea  to  preserve  to  railroad  labor 
their  vested  right  of  seniority.  When  the 
bill  came  up  on  the  floor.  Senator  Baaklet 
and  80  other  Senators,  including  "Yours 
Truly,"  voted  for  It.  That  was  another  time 
I  should  have  been  voting  with  the  Republi- 
cans. 

Alvanley  Johnston  and  A.  P.  Whituey  were 
furious,  as  well  they  might  be.  Whitney 
vowed  he  would  spend  g4,000,000  to  defeat 
the  President.  But  this  story  has  a  happy 
ending — an  American  ending.  A  fe^  months 
ago,  A.  F.  Whitney,  big  man  that  he  is,  called 


at  the  White  Houne,  shook  hands  with  the 
Praaldent,  and  good-naturedly  called  the 
wbola  thing  off.  That  was  not  a  mistake. 
The  Praitdent  ahook  Whttnty'i  hand  warmly, 
and  that  wst  ncn  a  mutake  etther, 

Twenty-five  yeart  ago  norttoweatam  Ooto* 
rado  waa  rapraaantad  in  tha  8Mta  Itnata  by 
tha  lata  Bob  Norvtll,  of  Kaydcn,  He  waa  a 
good  Democrat,  endowed  with  *  keea  mind, 
a  Jovial  disposition,  a  Judicious  Umperament, 
and  he  wa*  a  man  of  aolld  integrity.  But  ha 
had  a  cynical  political  philosophy.  Often 
have  I  heard  him  *ay  in  public  addreeeet  and 
jirlvate  conversation  that  the  only  real  dif- 
ference between  the  Republican  and  Demo- 
cratic Parties  is  patronage.  I  was  very  fond 
of  Bob,  but  never  oould  go  along  with  him 
on  that  conclusion.  I  am  afraid  he  was 
thinking  of  Tammany  Hall  and  other  big 
city  political  machines.  If  Senator  Norveil 
was  only  halfway  correct,  then  politics  Is  in- 
deed a  black  art,  and  most  politicians  scoun- 
drels, and  you  folks  are  wasting  your  time 
and  talents  in  such  gatherings  as  this.  But 
It  isn't  true.  Way  down  deep,  all  political 
parties  have  a  far  nobler  purpose  than  . 
patronage. 

Speaking  for  myself.  I  am  a  Democrat  pri- 
marily because  I  love  independence  and  free- 
dom passionately,  and  despise  regimentation 
with  all  my  heart.  Police-state  methods, 
such  as  price  controls  and  conscription  in 
peacetime,  are  repugnant  to  me.  I  want 
more  and  more  democracy,  and  less  and  less 
dictatorship. 

In  the  Halls  of  Congress  I  have  tried 
mighty  hard  to  represent  all  the  people  of 
Colorado.  I  have  no  foes  to  punish,  no 
friends  to  serve.  I  am  as  near  to  being  with- 
out strings  and  private  obligations  as  a  public 
servant  can  be.  My  only  master  is  the  best 
interests  of  Colorado.  Through  the  year,  the 
Democratic  Party  has  been  more  than  good 
to  me,  and  I  owe  It  the  most  effective  public 
service  of  which  I  am  capable;  nothing  more; 
nothing  less.  I  have  tried  to  show  my  grati- 
tude by  close  attention  to  duty  and  by  dili- 
gence in  protecting  the  people's  interest.  I 
know  of  no  better  way  to  serve  my  party  than 
faithfully  to  serve  my  people.  There  Is  little 
of  the  spectacular  in  the  office  of  Senator 
these  days.  It  Is  Just  plain  hard  work.  I 
was  reared  on  hard  work,  but  never  since  the 
day  I  was  born  has  my  workload  been  heavier 
than  during  my  12  years  In  the  Senate.  And 
each  year  the  burden  grows.  It  Is  fortunate 
for  me  that  It  is  that  kind  of  a  Job,  for 
glamour  Is  not  my  line. 

In  their  approach  to  public  questions  polit- 
ical parties  are  either  positive  or  they  are 
negative.  They  are  either  dynamic,  or  they 
are  static.  I  want  the  Democratic  Party  to 
be  both  positive  and  dynamic.  I  don't  want 
my  party  to  be  listless  and  unconcerned.  It 
must  not  mark  time  when  time  Is  the 
essence.  It  must  not  dissipate  Its  golden 
opportunities  which  may  never  return.  It 
must  not  fall  to  move  forward  when  inertia 
means  a  lost  cause.  A  bicycle  not  In  motion 
will  fall  flat.  Likewise,  a  political  party. 
There  is  much  to  be  done  In  every  field  of 
endeavor,  and  It  should  be  dene  now.  The 
Democratic  Party  must  accept  the  challenge 
of  these  times.  It  must  provide  leedershlp  in 
the  area  of  International  understanding  and 
peace;  It  must  speed  up  overseas  rehabilita- 
tion; It  must  encourage-tfomestlc  programs 
of  health,  housing,  resear'^h,  education,  social 
security,  and  public  welfare  generally;  and  It 
must  sponsor  better  agricultural  practice* 
and  badly  needed  Internal  Improvement* 
such  as  flood  control  and  highway  construc- 
tion. 

The  people  will  rally  and  support  such  a 
program.  If  perchance  they  stray  and  wor- 
ship at  the  feet  of  false  gods  in  1»*8.  we 
must  fight  on  for  constructive  action  in  pub- 
lic affairs.  They  will  return.  For  this  is  the 
program  they  want.  This  Is  no  time  for 
quibbling,  petty  bickering,  acrimonious  de- 
bate, character  assassination,  vicious  mto- 
representatlon  and  hashing  over  and  over  the 
mistakes  of  yesterday.    This  is  the  time  for 
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Commejiceinent    Addr««i    by    Frank    P. 
a     at     the     Wonuin'i    Collcfe, 
Gre<  isboro,  N.  C. 


EpaENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WAYNE  MORSE 


or  OIBOOM 

8SNATX  or  THE  UNITED  8TATM 


Moniav,  June  7  ( leoittlative  day  of 
Tuesday.  June  IK  1948 

lir.    MORSE      Mr     Prfsldent.    I    »»k 
tuMUili  aous  consent  to  have  prtnted  tn 


the  Ad  jendU  of  the  Ricoao  a  commence- 
ment address  delivered  by  Prank  P. 
Oraham.  president.  University  of  North 
Cmrollia.  at  the  Woman's  ColJcge, 
OratBiboro.  N.  C.  on  May  31.  1940. 

The  'e  being  no  objection,  the  addreia 
was  01  dered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rtcoao, 
mMIjws: 

te-  I    little  while,   you  will   receive  your 
dlpkMC  »•  and  be  gone.     In  these  last  minutes 
when  ^  he  tlee  of  class  and  the  sense  of  place 
are  absut  to  give  way  for  many  of  you  to 
the  pill  of  the  gas  engine,  let  lu  think  to- 
■•ther  as  you  sit  together  for  the  last  time. 
What  I  ire  the  thoughu  that  come  to  us  now? 
We   of   the  faculty   remember   again   and 
again  that  you  were  the  seniors  and  leaders 
ot  the  student  body  in  this  dark  year  In  the 
hMor  r  ot  the  world      You  have  stood  four 
M|iMrt   to  all  the  winds  that  blow,  ready  for 
whate  rtr  call  of  duty  and  service  may  come 
in  bet  alf  of  that  freedom  and  democracy  for 
which  your  Nation  and  your  university  stand. 
I  la  le  U.  you  are  mindful  of  yotir  mother 
and  f  ther  who  denied  themselves  that  you 
might   stay   here;    of  an   older   brother  and 
sister  who  stood  aside  that  you  might  pass 
up  th»se  stepe  to  your  triumph  today:  of  a 
teacbir  here  and  there  along  the  way  who 
otmri  d  you  on;  of  your  professors  who  t?ave 
up  \m  ger  salaries  to  teach  you  here;  of  the 
peopU    of  North  Carolina  who  for  over  50 
years,  and  often  out  of  their  poverty,  have 
bulldcd  here  this  college  of  the  people.     In 
the  qilet  dedication  of  this  hour  you  re- 
BMat  er  and  you  are  grateful. 

Toi  are  also  mindful  of  the  freedom  of  this 
place  which  put  upon  you  the  moral  respon- 
sibllit  y  to  develop  In  your  own  way  the  moet 
and  b  rat  that  is  In  you. 

In  the  free  sir  of  this  place  you  have 
learni  d  that  what  you  do  is  more  important 
than  what  you  say.  and  what  you  are  is  more 
slgnll.cant  than  what  you  do;  that  person- 
ality IS  paramount  to  all  mechanisms,  that 
the  pfcunlary  Interest  should  be  sulwrdlnate 
to  th  >  industrial,  and  the  Industrial  sulwrdl- 
nate  to  ti*e  human  and  spiritual;  that  there 
to  a  c  loral  process  In  the  evolution  of  human 
pane  nalUy  which  cannot  be  defied  and  there 
Is  a  iplrltual  presence  atwut  every  human 
halBI  vMch  cannot  be  denied  without  dam- 
1^  t  >  one's  own  personality,  that  the  great- 
est te  aching  of  Jesus  Is  the  spiritual  worth  of 
•very  human  tttlng.  You  are  mindful  of  and 
you  win  stand  by  the  Intellectual  Inde- 
pend  -nee.  the  moral  autonomy,  and  the  splr- 
itual  power  of  thU  democratic  college. 

Bu ;  this  freedom  of  the  college  should  not 
be  a  tstaken  for  approval  of  those  who  are 
tmmt*  ly  sophisticated  or  who  superficially  ex- 
ploM    either    the    passing   currents   of    great 


human  causes  or  who  fundamentally,  de- 
twse  the  deep  human  passions  or  poison  the 
springs  from  which  How  the  waters  of  life. 
Buch  an  abuse  of  freedom  has  the  scorn  of 
scholars  whose  intellectual  Integrity  and 
wholesome  life  are  a  source  of  freedom.  True 
freedom  of  self-expression  leads  neither  to 
self-exploltatlon  nor  to  sclf-deterloratlon. 
but  leads  rather  to  the  self-reallaatlon  of  the 
whole  personality  for  the  good  life.  No  abuse 
of  freedom  should  cause  us  to  strike  down 
freedom  of  assembly,  speech,  and  publication 
which  are  the  fresh  resources  of  a  free  re- 
ligion and  a  free  sUte. 

This     U     the     eseence     of     Americanism. 
Grown  on   thU  soil.   Americanism   Is  not  a 
frail   plant   that   must   be   falsely    protected 
with  intolerance  or  terrortom  tjy  those  with- 
out faith  in  the  depth  of  Its  rootage  or  the 
robustness  of  lu  timber.    Its  rooU  are  deep 
in  the  teachings  of  our  religion,  the  tradi- 
tions of  our  country,  and  the  Ideals  of  our 
university.    Jes\is  said.    Know  the  truth  and 
tiie  truth  shall  make  you  free  "    He  met  fal- 
lacy with  understanding  and  hate  with  Hto 
great   love.     The   wise   Gamaliel   sought    to 
calm   hU   fearful-minded  eolleagties  In   tt\e 
Banbedrtn  who  feared  the  subversive  power  of 
n«w  and  fervent  agitators,  in  these  wise  and 
reaMuring  words.   "If   thto  counsel   or   this 
work  be  of  men  It  wilt  come  to  naught  but  if 
It    be   of    God.    you   cannot    overthrow    it." 
John  Milton.  In  the  midst  of  a  bitter  public 
controversy  over  t»^  threauned  auppreeelon 
of  free  speech  and  free  opinion,  said.  "Give 
me  the  liberty  to  know,  to  utter,  and  argue 
freely    according    to    conscience    above    all 
liberties.'      Thomas  Jefferson  said.  "Truth  Is 
the  proper  and  sufficient  antagonist  to  error 
and  baa  BoUUng  to  fear  from  the  conflict." 
The  beroto  eouls  who  have  fought  and  even 
given  their  lives  for  the  freedom  of  the  hu- 
man mind  made  no  reaervation  against  the 
free  conscience  of  thoee  whose  ideas  mlKht 
be  hateful  to  them.    In  the  cause  of  freedom 
of  opinion  and  freedom  of  aasembty.  splrltunl 
heroUm  shines  out  all  along  the  way  of  the 
human  pllt{rlma«e.    The  croes.  the  stake,  the 
Bastille,    the   Carlsbad    decrees,    demolished 
presses  and  all  other  symbols  of  repression 
but  emphasise  the  unconquerable  aspiration 
of  the  human  spirit  for  a  freer  and  better 
world.    Idealism  doee  not  cringe  before  power. 
Repression  U  the  way  of  frightened  power, 
freedom    U   the    way   of   enlightened   faith. 
History  teaches  ijeyond  the  denial  of  bigotry 
or  the  sneer   of   cynicism   that   the   answer 
to  a  difference  of  opinion  Is  not  denunciation. 
Is    not    a    concentration    camp.    Is    not    the 
Mundt-Nlxon  bill  now  pending  In  the  8«uite, 
or  any  new  and  vicious  form  of  the  long  dte- 
credlted  alien  and  sedition  laws;  the  answer 
to  error  is  not  terror,  but  the  cleansing  power 
of  light  and  liberty  under  the  Bill  of  RlghU 
and  the  Corutltution  cf  the  United  States. 

To  t)e  truly  American  In  the  great  Ameri- 
can tradition  Is  sometimes  miscalled  un- 
American.  To  stand  by  our  historic  Ameri- 
can Bin  of  Rights  is  not  a  subversive  activity. 
It  Is  unfair  to  our  religion  and  our  Ameri- 
cans to  call  the  moet  decent,  humane,  and 
spiritual  hopes  communistic.  The  more 
Americans  who  understandingly  and  sin- 
cerely sub8crll)e  to  the  Constitution  and  Its 
Bill  of  Rights,  the  tetter  for  the  university. 
America,  and  the  world. 

As  a  part  of  an  ancient  heritage  and  a  liv- 
ing profession  of  faith,  the  woman's  college 
of  the  University  of  North  Carolina  stands 
unafraid  and  looks  forward  In  the  strength  of 
her  past  in  the  hopes  of  the  youth  soon  to 
leave  these  halls. 

Beyond  these  halls  and  groves  Is  a  hard- 
surfaced  road  all  astir  with  the  traffic,  the 
noise  and  calls  of  a  strlclcen  world.  Here  it  is 
quiet  and  sheltered. 

In  a  little  while  you  move  out  from  the 
walks  of  the  college  upon  the  roads  of  North 
Carolina  which  shall  turn  to  your  courage 
and  lead  far  up  the  highways  of  the  world. 
However  far  you  may  go  upon  those  roads  and 


ways  critical  with  the  Issues  of  human  free- 
dom, social  Justice,  dictatorships,  and  the 
organization  of  peace  in  the  world,  you  young 
women  of  the  class  of  1948  will  resource 
yourselves  in  the  freedom  and  hopes  of  this 
place.  Sometimes  you  will  think  yourselvts 
back  In  these  halls  and  groves  and  the  spirit 
of  Alma  Mater  will  reach  across  a  contlnert 
and  across  all  the  years  to  hold  you  tight  to 
her  great  heart. 


Nationaltzatioo  of  Railroads 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HOMER  E.  CAPEHART 

or   INDIAN* 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATlS 

Monday.  June  7  (legislative  day  of 
Tuesday.  June  1>,  1948 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Mr.  President.  I  a;.k 
unanlmotis  cofisent  to  have  printed  n 
the  App«ndlx  of  the  Ricord  an  editorial 
entitled  'It  Never  Has  Worked,"  pul)- 
ttshed  in  the  Indianapolis  Star  of  May  37, 
1948. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Recoi  o, 
as  follows : 

rr    MSVKR    HAS    WORKED 

In  a  flt  o(  pique.  31  American  railway 
unions  have  d—sanded  natlonall«atlon  of  ths 
Nation's  railroads  They  should  know  b<t- 
'  ter  While  on  the  one  hand  they  acc\,s« 
the  Government  of  strikebreaking,  on  th« 
other  they  demand  that  the  strlkebrea»;er 
take  them  over  and  permanently  fasten  ths 
power  of  the  Federal  Government  over  them. 
They  Just  overlook  the  fact  that  the  Federal 
Government  does  not  tolerate  strikes  agaiiut 
itself. 

The  rail  unions  say  top  management  of 
the  railroads  Is  of  low  calllier.  8o  they  In 
effect  ask  the  Government  to  replace  150.0 X)- 
a-year  executives  with  Government  bureiiu- 
crau  making  tlCOOO.  If  thU  would  br.ng 
about  Improvement  In  railway  operation,  he 
experiences  of  Great  Britain,  France,  and 
Russia  have  yet  to  prove  It. 

During   the   First   World   War   the   United 
States  Government  took  over  the  rallroiicto. 
This  turned  out  to  be  a  national  disaster. 
The  roads  lost  $2,000,000  a  day  during   the 
entire  period  of  operation,  and  American  tax- 
payers are  stUl  paying  the  bill  for  that  rils- 
take  In  Judgment.     On  top  of  that,  todiy'a 
privately     managed     railroads     are     pajlng 
$3,000,000  a  day  to  the  Government  In  tases. 
Sure,  railroad  management  can  Improve  Its 
service.    But  that  service  Is  still  better  t  lan 
the  nationalized  trains  In  Britain.  In  Ru.<sla. 
and  In  France.    And  see  what  happened  w  aen 
Britain  and  France  nationalized  coal.    In  the 
first  year  of  nationalisation  Britain  lost  $30.- 
000.000  In  the  coal  fields  where  private  In- 
dustry made  $60,000,000  profit  the  year  be- 
fore.   Prices  of  coal  Increased  $130  a  ton.    In 
France  production  slumped  from  113.000  ions 
a  day  to  98.000  tons,  with  49.000  more  mlrera. 
And  the  Government  has  subsidized  the  In- 
dustry to  the  tune  of  80.000.000.000  francs. 

If  Improvement  Is  needed  In  American  i  all- 
roads  the  first  place  to  make  It  Is  In  providing 
less  regulation,  not  more  of  It.  The  Federal 
Government  now  regulates  profits,  wages, 
rates,  taxes,  and  bookkeeping  for  the  lall- 
roads.  and  all  by  separate  and  uncoordinated 
agendas.  No  woxKler  the  companies  arc  all 
balled  up  and  making  a  mere  3-percent  poflt 
in  their  investment.  Intelligent  Government 
action  would  l>e  congressional  passage  of  SJen- 
ator  Capehart's  bill  to  coordinate  the  Na- 
tion's transportation  system  under  a  single 
Cabinet  office  to  that  the  Government's  tight 
hand  wUl  know  wtiat  lU  left  hand  to  doing. 
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Meanwhile,  the  rail  unions  ought  to  think 
more  deeply  about  their  angry  proposal  for 
nationalization.  If  it  really  materialized, 
they  would  find  themselves  far  worse  off  than 
they  could  ever  t>e  under  the  present  system. 


The  Disabled  American  Veterans*  Service 
Foundation  —  This  Vital  Institution 
Needs  Americz's  Financial  Aid 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

RON  ALEXANDER  WILEY 

or  WTSCOMS1N 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  June  8  (legislative  day  of 

Tue.fday.  June  1),  1948 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  nearly  3 
years  ago.  on  July  2,  l»45.  It  was  my 
pleasure  and  privilege  to  deliver  a  state- 
ment on  the  Senate  floor  about  the  prob- 
lems of  America*!  disabled  defender! 
and  thrlr  dependents. 

At  that  time  I  related  various  t&cin 
about  the  only  congresslonally  chartered 
organization  composed  exclusively  of 
wounded  and  handicapped  veUrans  of 
our  Nations  wars,  the  Disabled  Ameri- 
can Veterans.  It  Is  this  organization 
which,  since  Its  Inception  In  1920.  has 
been  dedicated  to  the  program  of  render- 
ing needed  service  to.  for.  and  by 
America's  disabled  war  veterans— the 
men  to  whom  the  Nation  owe*  a  debt 
beyond  payment. 

Today.  Mr.  President.  I  should  like 
to  supplement  my  previous  siunmary. 
In  so  doing.  I  should  like  to  call  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  the  month  of  June 
1.S  for  the  second  time  being  com- 
memorated as  Remember  Disabled  Vet- 
erans* Month,  as  sponsored  by  the  Dis- 
abled Veterans'  Service  Foundation,  the 
Incorporated  trustee  of  the  DAV.  In  In- 
viting the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
and  of  the  Senate  to  this  patriotic  ob- 
servance. I  want  to  present  some  further 
facts  on  the  need  for  financial  support 
of  the  Disabled  American  Veterans  Serv- 
ice Foundation. 

Ordinarily.  I  would  not  consider  men- 
tioning In  the  Congressional  Record  or 
on  the  Senate  floor  any  organization's 
plea  for  financial  contributions.  I  have. 
however,  made  an  exception  in  the  case 
of  the  DAV  Service  Foundation,  be- 
cause I  know  that  my  colleagues  will 
agree  with  me  that  here  is  an  organiza- 
tion which  is  fulfilling  an  indispensable 
function  with  true  integrity,  dignity, 
and  efficiency,  and  that  without  financial 
aid  this  organization  could  not  continue 
its  work. 

My  brother  Senators  will  recall  that  as 
Calvin  Coolidge  stated: 

The  nation  which  forgets  Its  defenders 
will  itself  be  forgotten. 

And  It  was  another  great  American. 
President  Abraham  Lincoln,  who  told  us 
of  our  responsibility — 

To  care  for  him  who  shall  have  t>ome  the 
battle  and  for  his  widow  and  for  his  orphans. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent,  therefore, 
that  the  text  of  my  remarks  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  DAV  Service  Foundation  be 
printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Congres- 
uoNAL  Record. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were    ordered    to    be    printed    In    the 
Record,  as  follows: 
June  Is  "Remembes  Disabled  VBTERAits' 

Month" 
It  is  certainly  fitting  that  the  month  of 
Jiine,  perhaps  the  most  significant  among  all 
the  months  as  to  the  Jcys  of  living,  should 
have  been  designated  as  the  month  during 
which  to  remember  cur  surviving  disabled 
veterans.  During  this  month,  particularly, 
it  IS  up  to  every  American,  (especially  those 
who  did  not  serve  beneath  the  Nation's 
colors,  as  well  as  those  who  served  but  fortu- 
nately do  not  bear  the  scars  of  battle),  to 
rcdedlcate  themselves  toward  the  solution  of 
the  problems  of  living  of  the  dlsabl«Hl  vet- 
erans.- 

As  1  have  stated  on  the  SenaU  fl(K)r  and 
elsewhere,  it  Is  up  to  us  to  enable  th<!s«  gal- 
lant heroes  to  Uve  in  a  true  Amerlcnn  way, 
for  the  preservation  of  which  they  offered 
their  bodies  and  their  lives  if  need  be,  and 
for  which,  as  a  consequence,  they  sacrificed 
their  youth,  parts  of  their  bodies,  tbeir 
health,  and  a  part  of  their  Joy  of  living.  In 
ths  Nation's  veterans'  hospitals  and  In  many 
iKMues  throughout  the  Nniion.  these  faithful 
ex-servicemen  bear  with  them  now,  as  they 
will  in  many  cases  for  the  duration  of  their 
lives,  the  scars,  the  wounds,  the  pain  of  shot 
and  shell  and  the  hell  that  U  modern  war. 

It  is  i>ot  enough  for  us  to  pay  boinnge  to 
our  deceased  war  vetersns  on  Memorial  Day. 
You  and  I  know  that  we  can  best  honor  our 
war  dead  by  living  memorials,  by  remember- 
ing the  surviving  disabled,  by  helpUig  them 
to  help  themselves.  For  this  purpose  It  has. 
for  example,  been  my  pleasure  to  apiMar  be- 
fore ConKresslonal  committees  on  behalf  of 
adequate  funds  for  vocational  rehabilitation 
of  the  Nation's  veterans,  and  to  work  with 
many  of  my  brother  Senstors  on  leulslation 
urged  by  the  DAV  for  the  Nation's  disabled 
veterans. 

What  are  needed  are  actions,  not  mere 
words,  however  sincere  and  noble  tlxe  words 
may  be.  Our  soldiers,  sailors,  and  marines 
did  not  offer  mere  words  at  Iwo  Jima,  or 
Ar\zlo,  or  Normandy,  or  Okinawa.  Tt.ey  made 
sacrifices.  We  can  only  be  equal  to  our  det>t 
to  them  If  we  nake  sacrifices  ourselves 
wherever  and  whenever  necessary — gladly, 
devotedly,  gratefully. 

One  of  the  particular  ways  by  which  we 
can  fulfill  our  responslbUlty  is  to  make 
donations  to  the  DAV  Service  Foundation, 
especially  during  "Remember  Disabled  Vet- 
erans' Month."  and  thus  we  will  help  the  DAV 
to  be  adequate  to  its  vast  responsibility  of 
helping  veterans  to  help  themselvis. 

OVV.  GOVEENMENT'S  LIMITATIONS 

Most  Americans  believe  that  one  of  the 
primary  obligations  of  the  Government 
should  be  to  see  to  it  that  all  of  o.ir  coun- 
try's disabled  war  veterans,  and  t:.ielr  de- 
pendents, should  be  adequately  pro>  Ided  for. 
But  many  Americans  have  1i>eo  facto  assumed 
that  such  obligation  must  therefore  have 
been  fulfilled. 

Much  as  our  Government  has  done  for  vet- 
erans, it  has  not,  cannot,  and  really  should 
not  be  expected  to  provide  for  an  automatic 
solution  for  all  of  the  problems  of  all  dis- 
abled veterans  and  their  dependent^}. 

This  responsibility  should  be  share<l  equally 
by  our  Goveriunent,  our  States,  our  munici- 
palities, our  Nation's  employers,  other  Amer- 
ican citizens,  and  last,  but  by  no  meens  least, 
by  the  disabled  veterans  themselves — a  task 
to  be  undertaken  both  individually  and  col- 
lectively. 

It  is  neither  practicable  nor  deslrtible  that 
the  Government  should  solve  all  of  the  prob- 
lems of  all  disabled  veterans;  such  an  easy 
method  would  be  detrimental  both  for  the 
disabled  veterans  themselves  and  for  Amer- 
ica's taxpayers. 

The  Government  «ould  not.  and  should 
not,  provide  sufficient  compensation  to  every 


disabled  veteran  to  obviate  the  necessity  for 
receiving  income  from  other  sources. 

As    our    Government's    Administrators    of 
Veterans'  Affairs  during  the   past  28  years 
have    clearly,    emphatically,    and    repeatedly 
sUted.  the  task  of  rendering  adequate  service 
to  America's  large  numbers  of  disabled  vet- 
erans is  a  Job  far  greater  than  can  be  done 
merely    by     the     Veterans'     Administration, 
greater  tlian  the  Government — It  is  'lie  re- 
EponslbUlty    of   every    individual    end    com- 
munity In  America     That  Is  why  the  services 
of  a  nongovernmental  congresslonally  char- 
tered,  volunteer   organization,   such  as    the 
Disabled  American  Veterans,  are  essential  If 
our  disabled  veterans  are  to  become  and  to 
remain    adjusted    to    useful    civilian     lift;, 
through  statable,  g&lnful  employment.    OiUy 
in  that  way  can  our  disabled  veterans  be  saved 
from  dependency  upon  Government  competi- 
satlon.  and  be  enabled  to  live  as  happy,  self- 
supporting  Americans. 
AMnnuMfl  cAiMrvL  jobs — ova  axspoKsuiLirr 
If  American  citizens,  aa  employers,  should 
fall  to  provide  ample  opportunities  for  ths 
suitable    employment    of    partially    disabled 
veterans,  then  obviously  such  disabled  vei- 
frans  «ould  have  no  other  aiternstive  than 
to  seek  to  become  completely  dependent  upon 


In  this  connection,  we  should  all  rcmem* 
ber  that  less  than  7  percent  of  the  sorn* 
2.300/XX)  servics-connected  compensated  dis- 
abled vsteratM  are  rated  by  the  Vcu<ans' 
Administration  as  being  totally  disabled. 
The  remaining  93  percent  are  considered  aa 
only  partially  disabled  and  therefore  receive 
lesser  rates  of  compensation  for  their  partial 
dlsabllitlM.  TTiclr  inadequate  Income  from 
disability  compensation  must  obviously  be 
supplemented  from  some  other  source,  pref- 
erably from  sultsble.  tiseful,  gainful  em- 
ployment. 

WHT    OOVIEMMXIIT    MCHM   BAV    HXLT 

In  accordance  with  Its  congressional  char- 
ter, the  DAV  cooperates  with  the  United 
States  Veterans'  Administration  and  ai; 
other  public  and  private  agencies  devoud  to 
the  cause  of  tmprovlng  and  advancing  the 
condition,  health,  and  interests  of  wounded, 
injured,  or  disabled  veterans.  The  fact  tiiat 
America's  war-disabled  veterans  saw  flt  to 
form  their  own  organization — the  Disabled 
American  Veterans — should  not,  therefore, 
be  regarded  as  an  Implied  criticism  against 
anv  Federal  agency. 

The  DAV  has.  during  the  last  28  years,  been 
extending  free  of  any  charge,  pertinent  coun- 
sel and  assistance  to  scores  of  thousands  of 
disabled  veterans,  much  needed  by  them,  in 
technically  establUhIng  their  legal  entitle- 
ment to  governmental  benefits  to  which, 
under  certain  legal  limitations,  restrictions. 
requirements,  and  provlslcns,  they  may  te 
lawfully,  equitably,  and  factually  entitled 

Acting  as  the  defendant,  the  Government 
Is  called  upon  to  pay  the  damages,  in  the 
form  of  disability  compensation  lor  service- 
connected  disabilities,  medical  treatment, 
hospitalization,  vocational  training,  and 
other  benefits  provided  by  law. 

Acting  as  Judge  and  Jury,  the  Government 
decides  whether,  under  the  law  and  the  cir- 
cumstances (the  official  records  and  factual 
evidence),  the  veteran  Is  lawfully  entitled  to 
the  benefits  to  which  he  thinks  himself 
equitably  entitled. 

It  would  be  very  inconsistent  tc  expect  the 
Government  also  to  act  as  the  prosecutor,  as 
It  were,  or  to  furnish  the  attorney  for  the 
claimant. 

COMPLICATIONS    XWAVOIBABLS 

The  officials  and  employees  in  govern- 
mental bureaus  must  neceesarUy  operate 
under  complicated,  technical  regulations, 
legal  interpretations,  precedents,  EcheduJe* 
of  disability  ratings,  service  letters,  and  other 
guiding  policies  and  procedures,  in  their  ad- 
ministration and  application  of  the  some  800 
laws  pertaining  to  veterans  and  tbeir 
dependents. 
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of  any  one  governmental 
employee  must,  naturally,  be  nar- 
bed.  leet  he  encroach  upon 
of  aocne  other  governmental 
thin  hU  own  section,  dlvuion,  or 
with  the  policies  and  procedures 
(ither  Federal  agency, 
eagucs  have  all  had  sufflclent  con- 
h  governmental  officials  to  be  well 
the  full  significance  of  thU  dlvUlon 
uiialbUlty.    No  matter  how  much  we 
s  mplUy    government— as   constsntly 
here  In  ths  two  Houses  of  Con- 
ouuide  of  Coogrsaa— euch  dlvUlon 
,  to.  In  the  final  analysis,  to  some 
unavoidable. 

TO   VimUII   CtAIMAWT* 

.  is  not.  and  never  will  be,  feasible 
veteran  to  go  to  one  governmental 
r  even  to  one  Government  office,  to 
what  he  may  be  entitled  to  under 
or  more  of  the  numeroxis  laws  which 
I  pertinent  any  more  so  than  such 
situation  can  ever  prevail  as  to  any 
which  conducu  business  opera- 
then  one  State, 
federal    Government    Is   e«ceedtngly 
ited  and  lU  requlremenU  are  often- 
•rly  baffling  to  the  average  disabled 
He  needs  espert  counsel  ss  to  the 
jreparatlon.  preeentaUon,  and  proee- 
his  claim  for  any  beneflU.  privilege, 
ence.  to  which  he  may  be  potentially 
unrfer  any  appropriate  Federal  law. 

WHT    A    DAV 

,  because  of  the  realization  of  this 

the  problem"— that  the  Government 

not.  and  should  not,  be  expected  to 

e  of  all  of  the  complex,  varied  prob- 

«,  America's  disabled  war  veterans  and 

d  ipendenls— that  the  DAV  was  founded 

by    distressed,   disappointed.   dU- 

diaabled  veterans  of  World  War  I. 

,.dd  disabled  veterans  need  the  help- 

of  their  own  organlaatlon.  the  Dls- 

American   Veterana.   formed    In    IMO. 

ally  chartered  m  ISSa.  and  in  sev- 

laws.  specifically  dealcnated  ss  a 

for      America's      war-disabled 

IS 

roa  ruMDs— THt  nwwT-o-TAC  ptojacr 

as  the  Disabled  American  Veter- 

_  exclusively  of  America's  war- 

and~dlsabled  -veterana— has  never 

.^  to  finance  lU  essential  service  ac- 

merely  out  of  membership  dues.  It 

to  rely  upon  the  financial  support  of 

understanding,     clvlc-mlnded 

Americans.     This  It  has  been  doing, 

acre  or  leas  success,  during  the  last 

through  the  annual  Porget-Me-Not 

of  Its  local  chapters,  and.  during  the 

wars  through  Us  Ident-O-Tag  project. 

which  mdlvldualized  miniature  license 

sent  out  each  year  to  most  automo- 

irners.  in  response  to  which  about  30 

of  them  send  In  donaUons  of  2?  cenU 


Law   No.    16.     This   Included    fl   months   of 
academic    ualnlng    In    the    American    Uni- 
versity In  Waahlngton.  D.  C.  with  e  months 
of  on-the-job  training  under  each  of  three 
experienced   old-time   national   service   offi- 
cers in  three  different  locations,  at  a  consid- 
erable expense  to  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion and  to  the  Disabled  American  Veterans. 
The  first  class  started  on  October   18.  1944. 
On  llay  17.  1M7.  It  was  my  privilege  to  de- 
liver  an   address  before   a   proud   group   of 
graduate    national    service    offlcora    at    the 
American    University    here    In   Washington. 
The  Unth  class  of  such  trainees  will  have 
been  rehabilitated  In  February  1949.  where- 
upon the  full  salaries  of  all   10  classes  of 
such   trained    national    service    officers   will 
have   become   the  direct  obligation   of   tha 
DAV. 
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,„,.  It  Is  interesting  to  note  thst. 
=»^»   of   this  Nation-wide   key   Insur- 
about  4.000  seU  of  keys  are  returned 
month   to  their   owners — an   excellent 
to  America's  automobile  owners, 
_,  of   the   manufacturing,   assembling. 
<  peratlonal  proceaalng  of  this  Ident-O- 
I  roject  Is  handled  by  handicapped  vet- 
I  and  their  dependents. 
,00  percent  of  the  reclplenu  of  these 
Uttle   key-ring   Ident-O-Tags   were   to 
a   25   cents   or    more,   the    DAV    would 
no  financial  problem  In  continuing  its 
3f  some  850  full-time  national  service 
located   In  all  of  the  regional   and 
officea  and  ho^tala  of  the  Veterans 
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400  handicapped  veterans  of  World 
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mtn|str%tloa  under  the  provlalona  of  Public 


iMcoaroBATXD  raosTxi  roa  oav 
Aa  related  In  my  statement  concerning  the 
Mme  question  3  years  ago.  the  DAV  decided, 
back  m  1931.  that  the  potential  donors  who 
support  Its  service  program  should  hsve  the 
assurance  of  a  continuity  of  policy  as  to  the 
expenditure,  by  the  DAV.  of  all  funds  con- 
tributed Therefore,  the  DAV  formed  a  trus- 
teeship, under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Ohio, 
known  as  the  Disabled  American  Veterans 
Service  Foundation. 

The  primary  purpose  of  the  DAV  Service 
Foundation  Is  to  receive  donations  from  In- 
terested soclal-mlnded  Americans,  and  then 
perlodleally    to    make    allocations,    from    Its 

trust    funds,   to   the    nstlonal 

of  the  DAV— as  the  operating 

^      .  y  chartered  membership  organ- 

UKtlon  of  Americas  disabled  defenders— to 
rnsble  It  to  continue  to  maintain  and  lurther 
to  expand  its  Nation-wide  set-up  of  full- 
time,  expert  national  service  officers,  national 
clvll-servlce  officers,  and  national  employ- 
ment officers. 

In  order  to  be  enabled  to  carry  on  this 
service  activity  on  a  basis  commensurate  with 
the  reaponslbUltles  assumed,  the  DAV.  It  has 
been  estimated,  should  be  ensbled  to  expand 
Its  service  buf  :et  up  to  »a.5OO.0OO  per  year. 
Therefore,  the  12  trustees  of  the  DAV  Service 
Foundation— consUtlng  of  prominent  clvlc- 
mlnded  citizens— feel  that  It  should  build  up 
a  trust  fund  of  at  least  9a%M»fiOO 

Kvery  soclal-mlnded  Indlvldnal  and  corpo- 
ration has  the  opportunity  to  support  thU 
Important  work  through  generous  donstlons 
to  the  DAV  Service  Foundation  of  money. 
real  or  personal  property,  shsres  of  corpora- 
tion common  stock,  preferred  stock,  bonds 
and  debentures,  assignment  of  Government 
bonds,  designation  In  Insurance  policies  and 
wills  and  by  other  methods.  Including  pre- 
mieres and  beueflu.  ss  well  as  participation 
in  the  foundation  s  puxale  contest. 

snvicx  rouT>n)ATioK  ptrtrn  coinisT 
In  order  to  supplement  the  Inadequate  in- 
come so  far  derived  from  such  sources,  the 
DAV  Service  Foundation  recently  dramatised 
Its  appeal  for  financial  support  from  the  gen- 
eral  public  by   fuU-page  advertlaements  In 
many  leading  newspapers  and  magaxlnes.  In- 
viting contributions  In  three  different  groups, 
13,  »5.  and  110.     Kach  such  contestant  con- 
uibutor  has  been  extended  the  opportunity 
of  winning  one  of  the  270  cash  prlxea.  totaling 
$ai.2W  00.  for  the  highest  solutions.  In  an  In- 
teresting intriguing  word  puade,  with  rela- 
tive standing  amo&c  the  top-acorera.  if  tied, 
to  be  determined  on  the  baais  of  from  one  to 
tta—  aets  of  tie-breaker  puzzles.    The  orig- 
inal entries  muat  have  been  submitted  be- 
fore midnight  of  May  31.  1948  and  substitute 
solutions  are  submlttable  by  mall   prior  to 
midnight  of  June  SO.  1948. 

Solution  of  this  word  puaile  has  no  doubt 
proven  to  be  very  Interesting  and  educational 
to  thoee  who  have  entered  into  the  spirit  of 
it.  I  am  glad  to  team  that  this  dramatic 
method  of  arousing  the  Interest  of  potential 
contributors  to  the  DAV  Service  Foundation 
has  resulted  In  scores  of  thousands  of  con- 
trlbutlfig  eoatestants. 


Other  constructive  plans  of  raising  funds 
are  now  being  considered  by  the  DAV  Serv- 
ice Foundation  and  If  the  public  Is  fully  In- 
formed of  the  purpose  of  such  funds.  I  am 
stire  an  enthusiastic  response  will  follow. 

Inasmuch  as  the  month  of  June  Is.  for  the 
second  time,  being  commemorated  as  "Re- 
member-Dlsabled-Veterans  Month."  It  would 
be  very  appropriate  for  hundreds  of  thous- 
ands of  o»»r  citizens.  In  addition  to  such 
contestant  contributors,  also  to  make  sub- 
stantial donations  to  the  DAV  Service  Foun- 
dation, and  thus  enable  the  foundation  to 
help  the  DAV  to  help  disabled  veterans  to 
help  themselves.  Soclal-mlnded  Americans 
can  easily  do  so  by  sending  their  contribu- 
tions addressed  simply  to;  DAV.  Box  100. 
New  York  City. 

Funds  received  by  the  foundation  are  al- 
locable to  the  DUabled  American  Veterana— 
which  I  repeat  U  the  congresslonally  char- 
tered operating  organization  of  American's 
war-dlaabled- to  enable  It  to  carry  on  Its  ex- 
pert, personalized  services  for  disabled  vet- 
erans.   Through  theae  services,  the  DAV  as- 
slsU  disabled  veterans  In  the  solution  of  their 
varied  rehabilitation  problenos.  to  prove  up 
their    claims    for    disability    compensation, 
medical  treatment,  hospitalisation  and  voca- 
tional training,  followed  up  by  useful,  suit- 
able, gainful  employment. 

As  MaJ.  Gen,  Irving  J.  PhlUlpson,  chairman 
of  the  foundation's  finance  committee,  ha* 
aptly  sUted:  "To  assUt  In  this  work  Is  noi. 
only  a  moral  obligation  and  a  patriotic, 
duty— It  U  a  privilege." 

The  peak  service  load  will  probably  not  b.i 
reached  until  1960.  Moreover.  Inasmuch  a* 
sharp  curtallmenu  in  lu  budget  have  cause<I 
the  VA  to  trim  Its  staff  of  contact  men.  » 
heavier  load  has  been  assumed  by  the  vol- 
unteer service  organizations,  of  which,  as  I 
have  pointed  out.  the  DAV  U  one  of  the 
most  outstanding. 


XNDOKSnCZNT  OF  OAV  BT  OSCAB  KWINO 

The  following  statement  by  Oscar  It. 
Kwing.  eminent  attorney,  now  FederU 
Security  Administrator,  helps  to  explain  thU 
situation.     He  said: 

"I  want  to  express  to  you  my  admlratlcn 
of  the  services  which  the  Disabled  Amerlci  n 
Veterans  is  giving  to  disabled  veterars. 
Being  a  World  War  I  veteran  and  also  a 
lawyer.  I  can  appreciate  what  your  organtta- 
tion  Is  doing. 

"It  sunds  to  reason  that  If  such  dlsabl?d 
veterans  are  to  obtain  the  full  protection  that 
Congress  Intended,  many  of  them  will  need 
the  advice  and  help  of  jsersons  fully  familiar 
with  the  laws  governing  the  rights  of  veUr- 
ans.  I  do  not  believe  that  this  U  the  type 
of  service  that  usually  could  be  rendered  by 
the  ordinary  practicing  lawyer.  Too  often 
the  Ume  spent  by  the  lawyer  would  be  out  of 
all  proportion  to  the  amount  Involved  aid 
either  the  lawyer  would  be  underpaid  or  the 
veteran  overcharged. 

"it  has  been  suggested.  I  know,  that  tae 
Government  might  employ  persons  to  act  as 
counsel  for  the  dlaabled  veterana.  Tl  U 
would.  I  am  sure,  be  Impracticable.  8u<:h 
employees  of  the  Government  almost  Inevltt- 
bly  develop  a  psychology  which  causes  thetn 
to  try  to  save  the  Government  money  Instead 
of  seeing  that  absolute  Justice  is  done  to  tlie 
veteran. 

"Tour  organisation's  method  for  solvljig 
this  problem  U  admirable,  namely,  the  tral  i- 
Ing  of  war-handicapped  men  as  speclallsU  In 
veterans'  legislation  who  can  advise  and  help 
a  dlaabled  veteran  In  securing  the  benetU 
that  Congress  and  a  grateful  America  want 
the  veteran  to  have.  Your  program  deserves 
the  support  of  all." 

CXKZBAL    SSAOLKT^    BZASONS    FOS    SUFTOST    OT 
DAV 

Testimony  of  Gen.  Omar  N.  Bradley,  dur- 
ing his  tenure  as  Administrator  of  Veterans' 
Aflairs.  gave  further  reasoru  why  the  DAV. 
thrcufh  Its  national  service  officers,  Is  moat 
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effective  in  solving  the  many  rehabilitation 
problems  of  handicapped  ex-servicemen. 
General  Bradley  said: 

•The  Disabled  American  Veterans  repre- 
sents In  Its  name.  In  lU  purpose  and  Its  ac- 
compUshmenU  those  veterans  who  have  been 
disabled  In  the  service  of  their  country. 
Th-y— mere  than  any  others — deserve  first 
call  on  all  we  can  do. 

"The  DAV  has  been  a  great  help  to  us  in 
this  Important  work.  We  welcomed  this 
help  in  the  past.  We  count  confidently  on 
It  for  the  future. 

"I  am  pleased  to  add  my  endorsement  ct 
the  national  service  fund  of  the  Disabled 
American  Veterans.  Certainly,  this  propmm, 
which  has  for  lu  objective  the  reiMlsilBf  of 
service  to  thoee  who  served.  U  a  worthy  one. 
It  menu  the  support  of  all  who  are  Inter- 
ssteu  In  the  welfare  of  our  disabled  ex-serv- 
icemen. Your  efforts  are  commendable  and 
I  wuh  for  your  program  the  succeas  It  da- 
serves." 

Among  sddltlonal  conunendatlons  and  en- 
dorsements which  have  been  received  by  the 
Dlaabled  American  Veterans,  and  lU  Incor- 
porated trustee,  the  Disabled  American  Vet- 
erans' Service  Foundation,  are: 

President  Harry  Truman:  "The  Disabled 
American  Veterans  are  performing  a  most 
useful  function  In  helping  disabled  comrades 
to  help  themselves.  As  I  told  you  during 
your  visit  to  the  White  House,  our  disabled 
ins  deserve  every  aaslstance  within  the 

W-.  of  the  American  people. 

"Surely,  In  thU  postwsr  reconversion 
period  there  is  no  more  important  and  timely 
work  to  be  done  than  that  of  assisting  dis- 
abled veterans.  All  Americans  should  cooper- 
ate in  the  great  task  of  helping  these  vet- 
erans to  make  aa  complete  a  transition  as 
possible  to  productive  civilian  life. 

"I  feel  certain  that  all  organisations  and 
Individuals  who  are  interested  In  the  welfare 
of  our  country  will  assUt  you." 

Gen.  Dwlght  D.  Elsenhower:  *T  am  de- 
lighted to  learn  that  you  are  taking  effective 
steps  to  raise  substantial  sunM  for  this  pur- 
pose. Tour  efforts  will  be  fully  rewarded  in 
the  lasting  appreciation  of  veterana  who  will 
have  sacrificed  so  much  for  the  cause  for 
which  we  are  fighting  ' 

GCNEBAL    MAC  ASTHXJB'S    COMMXNDATIOM 

Gen.  Douglas  MacArthur:  "I  accept  life 
membership  In  the  Disabled  American  Vet- 
erans with  a  sense  of  dlstlncUon.  Member- 
ship in  no  group  In  the  world  carries  greater 
honor  than  doeo  membership  In  the  Disabled 
American  Veterans," 

Former  Preeldent  Herbert  Hoover:  "Please 
express  for  me  to  the  Disabled  American  Vet- 
erans my  continued  appreciation  of  their 
services  to  the  country  and  my  sympathy 
with  their  efforts  to  meet  the  practical  needs 
for  rehabilitation  and  restoration." 

Gen.  John  J.  Perahlng:  "I  sympathize  fuUy 
with  the  worthy  purpoaes  o(  the  foundation. 
The  welfare  of  our  disabled  veterans  Is.  and 
always  shall  be.  close  to  my  heart,  and  the 
activities  of  this  trusteeship  In  their  behalf 
have  my  hearty  endorsement.  No  other  body 
of  our  citizens  ootnmsnds  my  Interest  to  the 
same  extent  aa  docs  that  peculiarly  dlsUn- 
gulahed  group  of  Americans,  the  disabled  war 
veterans,  whose  welfare  shaU  always  be  very 
cloae  to  my  hetirt. 

"It  la,  therefore,  particularly  gratifying  to 
me  to  learn  of  the  plans  of  the  Disabled 
Aawncan  Veterans  to  expand  Its  already  ex- 
teaslve  service  program  so  as  to  make  avail- 
able to  the  handicapped  servicemen  of 
World  War  II.  who  are  coming  out  of  the 
present  conflict  In  ever-Increasing  num- 
bers, the  valuable  advice  and  assistance  It 
has  long  rendered  their  fathCTs  of  World 
War  I. 

"These  new  veterans  and  their  depend- 
ents also  win  need  s  helping  hand,  and  I 
hope  that  the  organisation  will  meet  with 
complete  success  In  lU  campaign  to  provide 
now  for  the  extension  to  them  of  lU  worthy 
activities." 


The  late  President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt: 
"The  purpose  of  your  Nation-wide  rehabilita- 
tion program  •  •  •  to  extend  needed 
assistance  to  members  of  our  armed  forces 
and  who  become  disabled,  as  well  as  to  dls- 
sbled  veterans  of  the  World  War  and  their 
dependents.  Is  Indeed  a  worthy  one  and  mer- 
its the  full  support  of  our  cltlaena." 

LABOB    ENDORSES   DAV 

William  Green,  president  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor: 

"Be  assured  that  we  of  the  American  Fed- 
eration of  Labor  who  have  long  relied  upon 
the  principle  that  unity  develops  strength 
look  with  favor  upon  the  valuable  service- 
giving  activities  of  the  Dlaabled  American 
Veterans'  organisation. 

"I  cannot  help  believe  that  every  thought- 
ful American  would  be  sympathetic  toward 
the  work  and  service  of  your  organisation.  I 
am  willing  to  help  and  serve  In  the  promo- 
tion of  the  alms  and  purposes  of  the  Dis- 
abled American  Veterans  In  every  possible 
way." 

PhUlp  Murray,  president  of  the  CIO:  '"ThU 
Is  to  express  my  appreciation  for  the  Impor- 
tant work  undertaken  by  the  DAV.  on  behalf 
of  those  who  have  given  more  to  their  coim- 
try  than  can  ever  be  fully  repaid.  Labor's 
heart  goes  out  to  the  disabled  veterans,  many 
of  whom  come  from  its  own  ranks,  and  we 
are  eager  to  do  everything  we  can  to  help 
these  handicapped  veterans  and  their  de- 
pendenU  to  secure  the  fair  and  generous 
treatment  to  which  they  are  entitled." 

James  V.  Forrestal,  Secretary  of  Defense: 
"I  feel  very  keenly  the  necessity  for  our  prov- 
ing to  the  lads  who  have  really  taken  the 
rap  In  this  war  that  the  American  people  do 
not  Intend  to  forget  them.  I  want  to  con- 
gratulate you  on  your  willingness  to  take 
leadership  In  the  drive  on  behalf  of  the  Dis- 
abled American  Veterans.  The  way  In  which 
we  respond  to  the  needs  of  our  returning 
Bollders  and  sailors,  and  particularly  tha 
proof  of  our  enduring  recollections  of  their 
sacrifices,  will  provide  one  of  the  great  tests 
of  this  Republic." 

Robert  R.  Wason,  former  president.  Na- 
tional Association  of  Manufacturers:  "The 
DAV  la  not  appealing  for  yotir  sympathy  nor 
to  your  patriotism,  but  Is  presenting  a  practi- 
cal plan  for  making  useful.  Independent  citi- 
zens of  oxir  disabled  veterans.  It  Is  to  be 
commended  for  Its  excellent  work." 

Congressman  Walter  G.  Andrews,  of  New 
York:  "Tlie  DAV  la  helping  to  protect  and  to 
promote  the  best  Interest  of  disabled  vet- 
erans, and  of  the  general  public,  by  main- 
taining and  further  expanding  Its  national 
service  bureau  In  Washington,  D.  C,  and  Its 
Nation-wide  set-up  of  national  service  offi- 
cers. To  do  the  Job  properly,  however,  the 
DAV  needs  to  have  at  least  three  or  four 
times  as  many  fuU-tlme  national  service  offi- 
cers aa  It  now  has." 

The  New  York  Times  stated  editorially: 
"The  Nation's  first  obligation  surely  Is  to 
stand  by  lU  fighting  men  disabled  In  the  line 
of  duty.  The  DAVs  success  in  this  drive 
should  be  desired  by  all  citizens,  for  an  ade- 
quate DAV  staff  will  mean  that  those  who 
have  bravely  fought  and  bled  for  us  all  wUl 
not  be  disinherited  and  forgotten.  Many 
pleas  are  made  to  the  American  public.  This 
Is  one  campaign  that  surely  merits  the  gen- 
erous support  of  every  one  of  us." 
DAV  orncxRs 
The  EMsabled  American  Veterans'  Service 
Foundation  maintains  an  office  at  the  na- 
tional service  headquarters  of  the  DAV.  at 
1701  Eighteenth  Street,  Washington,  D.  C.  lu 
president  Is  WUltam  E.  Tate,  who  Is  also  the 
national  director  for  claims  for  the  DAV.  The 
chairman  of  Its  finance  and  budget  commit- 
tee U  Gen.  Irving  J.  PhUUpson,  of  New  York 
City,  a  disabled  veteran  of  three  wars,  under 
whose  direction  Army  emergency  relief  raised 
several  million  dollars  during  World  War  IL 
General  Phllllpson  is  director  of  Industrial 
relations  of  Botany  MUls  In  Passaic,  N.  J. 


A  long-tlrfie  friend  of  mine,  Millard  W.  Rice, 
former  national  commander  and  national 
service  director  for  the  DAV,  recently  became 
the  full-time  executive  secretary  for  the  DAV 
service  foundation. 

Having  12  trustees,  10  of  whom  each  serve 
for  6-3rear  periods,  with  the  other  two  auto- 
matically consisting  of  the  national  com- 
n^ander  and  the  chairman  of  the  national 
finance  committee  of  the  DAV.  I  am  con- 
vinced that  the  DAV  service  foundation  la  In 
good  hands  and  meets  a  real  need  on  behalf 
of  America's  disabled  war  veterans, 

Americans  who  are  grateful  for  the  sacri- 
fices of  our  disabled  veterans  will,  I  feel  sure, 
generously  support  the  service  program  of  the 
Disabled  American  Veterans'  ScTTlce  Founda- 
tion. 


Palestine:  Dr.  Charles  Malik  Addresses 
the  Security  Coancil  of  the  United  Na- 
tions on  the  Question  of  Palestina 


EXUISN; 


SION  OP  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  LAWRENCE  H.  SMITH 

or  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  8,  1948 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, under  leave  to  extend  my  remark8,v 
I  am  including  a  timely  address  by  Dr. 
Charles  Malik.  Minister  to  Lebanon, 
who  addressed  the  Security  Council  on 
the  Palestine  question  on  May  28,  1848. 
His  remarks  are  of  interest  to  all  who 
are  interested  in  the  critical  situation 
which  prevails  in  the  Middle  East  area. 

The  address  follows: 

The  debate  concerning  claims  and  coun- 
terclaims; concerning  legalities  and  Illegali- 
ties; concerning  the  endless  Juridical  as- 
pects of  this  problem;  the  debate  concern- 
ing truce  and  cease  fire;  accusations  and  re- 
criminations; counteraccusailons  and  cotm- 
terrecrlmlnatlons;  proposals  and  counter- 
propoaals — all  this — can  go  on  indefinitely. 

I  believe,  of  course,  that  this  frame  of 
reference  within  which  the  question  is  being 
debated  has  Its  proper  validity,  which  I  re- 
spect. But  this  politico-legalistic  validity 
has  also  its  own  llmitatloq^.  It  cannot  be 
overstretched,  for  If  It  Is.  the  wider,  larger* 
deeper  bearings  of  the  question  will  be  lost. 
I  propose  In  my  brief  Intervention  to  put 
aside  all  legalism  and  cleverness.  I  propose 
to  focus  on  the  simple  realities  of  the  situa- 
tion. 

A  fresh  immersion  In  the  utterly  simple, 
the  really  true,  the  unchanging  and  abiding, 
Bright  yield  some  useftil  Insight. 

It  Is  true  that  the  Security  Cotmcll  has 
the  responsibility  under  the  Charter  oi  main- 
taining and  restoring  international  peace 
and  security.  But  everything  depends  on 
the  way  In  which  this  Is  done.  It  Is  pos- 
sible that,  with  the  best  Intentions  In  the 
world,  -nd  with  the  sincerest  legalistic  cor- 
rectness and  fulfillment  of  one's  obligations, 
the  way  In  which  a  thing  Is  done  spoUs  the 
end  in  view. 

My  first  simple  submission  is  that  it  is 
not  the  way  of  peace  to  keep  pointing  the  fin- 
ger of  accusation  at  the  Arab  world,  to  keep 
spiting  that  world  in  the  Council's  decisions, 
to  keep  disregarding  Its  deepest  feelings. 
If  the  Arabs  completely  desp>air  of  Inter- 
national Jtistlce,  and  If  the  CouncU  8uccee<to 
in  putting  them  in  the  mood  of  what  I 
might  term  an  international  persecution 
complex,  do  the  honorable  members  think 
that  real  peace  will  ever  be  established  in 
the  Near  East? 

I  am  not  entering  now  Into  the  questJcn 
of  whether  we  can  properly  speak.  In  this  In* 
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of   a   duturbance   of    International 

Thla  U  a  poUtlco-Jurldlcal  question. 

yxit  aside  that  type  of  approach.     I  am 

,yliig  that  thla  august  Council,  which 

d  with  the  supreme  task  of  watcb- 

the  peace  and  security  of  the  world. 

jy  seized  of  thto  problem  and  that 

rylng  lU  best  to  do  something  about 
am  also  making  a  distinction  between 
vised  patched-up  solution,  and  the 
„  of   real  atatMmanshlp:    between   a 
and  unnatural  peace  and  an  abiding 
of  nature  and  truth.    A  dictated  peace- 
it,  a  dlcUted  peace — held  by  intema- 
preasure  and  by  force  of  arms,  and 
the  Arabs  of  the  Uiddle  Kast — and 
them.  In  varying  decrtcs.  tbe  entire 
world — permanently    dleaffected,    U 

/  not  a  real  peace  and  one  which.  In 

opinion,  the  Security  Council  should  be 

ther  above  considering  and  effecting. 

._  distinguished  representative  of  Colom- 

lot  long  ago.  spoke  of  what  he  called 

and  stubborn  facu      It  was  the  great 

phllOBopher.  William  James,  who 

facts   as  Iwtng   stubborn   and   Ir- 

I   believe   the   Security   Council 

face  this  stubborn  and  Irreducible  fact. 
(ly.  that  It  Is  not  conducive  to  real  peace 
hm  outside  world — the   non-Near  East 
the   non-Arab  world,  and   the   non- 
„  world— to  always  keep  taking  decl- 
apart  from  and  In  opposition  to  the 
..  East  and  the  Arab  and  Muslim  worlds, 
ajways  take  decisions  against  those  worlds 
a  long-range  point  of  view,  not  cal- 
.  to  produce  real,  enduring  peace. 
.  Security  Council  might  recognize,  or. 
sufficient  force,  even  establish  a  Jewish 
in  Palestine.    I  assure  the  Council  that 
la  easier  than  for  the  United  SUtes 
the  U.  S    3.  B..  If  they  agree  between 
Ives,    to  stirround    and   support    the 
_  state  with  their  force  of  arms.     The 
I,  obviously,  cannot  withstand  this  com- 
mUltary   might.     But   Lb   that   a  real 
.^n  of  the  problem  of  Palestine?    Will 
United  Statee  and  the  U.  S.  S.  R.  then  be 
y  serving  the  Jews? 
my   opinion,   the    real    task   of   world 
.^naanshlp  at  the  present  time  Is  not  to 
m%  ttJat— a  very  easy  thing  Indeed — but 
i  lelp  the  Jews  and  the  Arabe  not  to  be 
aanenUy    alienated    from    one    another. 
Jews  must  come  to  terms  with  the  AralM 
or  later.    They  must  do  so  before  they 
to  terms  with  the  Americans,  or  the 

8,  or  the  Guatemalans.     They  can- 

keep  on  estranging  the  Arab  world  In- 
ly, and  rejoicing  In  the  comfortable 
that  they  have  gained.  In  retxirn.  the 

i  of  the  outside  world.    Such  a  state 

I  iffalra  Is  wholly  unnatural,  unreal  and 
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U  muat  follow  from  this  that  the  function 
his   Council   U  not   only   the   mere  me- 
restoratlon  of  peace  and   security 
Hlestlne— that  U  a  relatively  easy  mat- 
but  the  more  difficult  task,  the  states- 
.  task  of  creating  the  necessary  ob- 
_  and  psychological  condlUona  of  trust 
Intercourae.   a   positive   encounter   be- 
a  Jew  and   Arab  In  PaleaUne  whereby 
unnatiiTsa  estrangement  of  the  Jewish 
Ity  from  Its  Immediate  world  to  can- 
and  overcome, 
"the  Arabs  constitute  the  Immediate  world 
the  Jews  and  It  U  with  them  that  they 
going  to  live  for  the  next  10.  for  the  next 
sr  for  the  next  100  years.    Their  friend- 
to  more  Important   to   them   than   all 
th^  friendship  of  the  rest  of  the  world 
•^e    immediate   present   concentration   of 
Jews    upon    winning    the    support    and 
the  friendship  of  the  rest  of  the 
during  nothing  about  the  Arab  world 
to  call  it  all  sorts  of  names,  to  not 
_il  either  to  the  accomplishment  of  the 
of  the  Security  Council  or  to  the  Jews" 
permanent  IntereeU.    Suppose  that  the 
Jc^rs   have    the   doeest   possible   association 
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with  the  rest  of  the  world— with  the  United 
States,  with  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist 
Republics,  with  Guatemala  and  with  every- 
body else — but  Qnd  themselves  In  a  state  ot 
political,  economic.  exUtentlal  enmity  with 
their  imme^ute  world,  with  their  whole  hin- 
terland. If  that  to  the  case,  then  I  ask: 
Have  you.  the  Security  CouncU.  ebaiVMl  with 
the  supreme  task  of  malntalnlnf  pe*ee  and 
security  In  the  world,  really  succeeded  In 
esUbllshlng  and  maintaining  a  state  of 
peace  In  the  Near  East?  What  does  It  really 
advantage  the  Jews  If  they  win  the  friend- 
ship of  the  entire  world  and  gain  the  enmity, 
the  antagonism  of  their  own  Immediate  Arab 

world? 

I  afBrm.  then,  a  second  slmpSe.  because 
stubborn  and  irreducible,  fact :  The  real  task 
of  those  who  would  establish  real  peace  In 
Palestine  and  the  Near  East  to  to  refrain 
from  giving  the  Jews  a  false  sense  of  inter- 
national securltv.  and  therefore  from  en- 
couraging them  to  defy  and  flout  the  Arab 
world.  Nothing  to  easier  for  an  international 
body  than  to  generate  this  false  sense  of 
dtotant  security  when  the  real  task,  the  hard 
task.  Is  to  fsce  the  Jews  with  courage  and 
lore  and  to  tell  them  that  their  duty,  their 
permanent  Interest,  does  not  consist  In  the 
exaggerated  manipulation  of  tntematlonal 
machinery,  but  In  the  exertion  of  supreme 
efforts  by  everybody  to  come  to  a  reasonable, 
workable.  Just,  abiding  understanding  with 
the  Arabs. 

One  victory  of  real  understanding  with  the 
Arabs — no  matter  how  modest,  no  mstter 
how  rudimentary— Is  worth  a  hundred  hollow 
International  engagements.  Every  victory 
won  by  the  Jews  In  the  International  fleld 
at  the  expense  of  understanding  and  concord 
with  the  Arabs  to  profoundly  illusory;  for 
real  victories  are  always  victories  of  under- 
standing. 

I  believe  that  Jew  and  Arab  must,  sooner 
or  later,  hve  together  in  peace  In  Palestine. 
Thto  Is  another  Inescapable,  another  stub- 
born and  Irreducible,  fact.  Tou  who  sit  on 
the  Security  Council  can  either  help  them 
to  do  that  m  peace  and  Justice  soon,  or  you 
can  employ  such  high  political  procedures  as 
to  delay  that  day  and  to  Utter  the  path  lead- 
ing thereto  with  much  blood  and  suffering 
and  bitterness. 

This  leads  me  to  another  Inescapable  fact: 
There  can  be  absolutely  no  peace  In  this 
situation  If  the  Security  Council  approaches 
Its  task,  first.  In  a  punitive  spirit,  and.  sec- 
ond, on  the  basis  of  a  fait  accompli.  If  the 
motive  to  to  puntoh  the  Arabe  and.  as  a 
dtotlngulshed  representative  said  not  long 
ago  In  speaking  of  one  of  the  Arab  princes, 
to  put  them  In  their  place,  then  there  can 
be  no  peace.  If  the  presupposition  is  to  con- 
front the  Arabs  with  a  fait  accompli,  to  force 
a  Jewish  State  upon  them  by  sheer  flat, 
again  there  can  be  no  real  peace.  Real  and 
honest  understanding,  far-sighted  concilia- 
tion— not  on  the  basto  of  a  fait  accompli  and 
not  in  a  punitive  and  vengelul  spirit — to  the 
only  way  out  of  thto  terrible  problem. 

I  must  therefore  ask;  What  Is  l)elng  done 
to  bring  the  two  peoples  together?  Who  to 
doing  It.  and  where  to  It  being  done?  Should 
you  gentlemen  not  be  concerned  also  with 
attempting  thto  more  basic  conciliatory  task 
of  peace?  Is  thto  not  the  real  task  of  the 
United  Nations — the  task  of  conciliation  and 
understanding? 

I  shall  doubtless  be  told:  "But  the  media- 
tor has  been  appointed  for  Just  that  purpose. 
What  you  ate  asking  us  to  do  to  something 
we  have  already  done.  But  the  answer  to  thto 
somewhat  complacent  position  Is  thto:  What 
can  the  mediator  really  do?  What  conditions 
can  he  single-handedly  bring  al>out  which 
will  help  in  thto  fundamental  task  of  peace? 
His  helptaeaneas  has  not  escaped  the  honor- 
able members  of  the  Security  CouncU.  who 
have,  on  various  recent  occasions,  refused  to 
expect  of  him  magical  powers.    Nor,  Indeed, 


has  It  eacaped  the  mediator  himself.  Did  not 
he  himself  say  a  few  days  ago  that  hto  chano* 
of  succcaa  wu  of  the  order  of  only  1  percent? 
No.  the  responslbUlty  Is  clearly  not  the 
mediator's.  The  responsibility  resU  upon 
our  sovereign  governments.  The  will  to  con- 
clltotlon  and  peace  must  first  be  generated 
In  our  respective  capitals. 

The  other  day  the  dlstlngutohed  repre- 
sentative of  the  United  SUtes  submitted  a 
proposal  which  was  swiftly  supported  by  the 
U.  S.  S.  R.  Today,  the  role*  are  reveraed: 
the  U.  S  S  R.  submits  a  proposal  which  to 
swiftly  seconded  by  the  United  States.  This 
rapid  alternation  of  role  between  leader  and 
foUower  in  thto  problem  to  Interesting.  It 
raises  far-reaching  problems  which.  If  only 
I  had  the  time,  I  would  elaborate  In  full. 

The  fundamenUl  theme  of  all  these  prob- 
lems, however,  to  the  destiny  of  the  Arab 
world.  How  to  It  going  to  form  Itself?  What 
are  going  to  be  the  elements  of  Its  new 
strength?  Where  will  It  turn  for  friends  In 
the  International  fleld?  What  wUl  l>e  the 
character  and  structtire  of  Its  development? 
What  role  to  It  going  to  play  In  the  economy 
of  peace? 

As  I  have  said,  thto  alternation  of  roles  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  the  U.  8.  8.  R. 
to  Interesting,  but  I  will  not  no'v  dwell  on 
lu    deeper    slgnlflcance.     I    do    not    know 
enotigh  about  the  U.  S.  S.  R.:  I  know  more 
about   the   United   States.     So   I   must    now 
aak:  What  have  we  done  to  the  United  States 
to  deserve   this  mode  of  treatment?     Have 
we  not  always  been  their  friends?     It  to  true 
that   the   United   States   to   atoo   the    friend 
of  the  Jews,  but  when  has  the  United  SUtes 
not  also  been  the  friend  of  the  Arabs?     Have 
we  not  had  American  schools  and  universi- 
ties for  a  century  In  our  lands?     Have  not 
American  missionaries — for  a  century  now — 
lived,  suffered,  and  served  In  the  Near  East? 
Has  not  the  modern  social,  political,  liter- 
ary, and  InteUectual  awakening  In  the  Arab 
world  been  partly.  If  not  prlmarUy.  caused 
by  thto  century-old  fermentation  of  Ameri- 
can  liberal  Ideas?     Have  not  American  en- 
terprises enjoyed  an  open-door  policy  In  the 
Arab  world?     Has  not  America  enjoyed,  until 
lately,  the  finest  reputation  In  Arab  hearts 
as  a  land  of  Justice,  nobUlty.  freedom,  fair- 
ness, real  concern  for  the  people,  real  sym- 
pathy with  the  weak  and  helpless,  real  re- 
spect for  the  dignity  and  work  of  the  In- 
dividual, and  a  largeness  of  heart  embrac- 
ing the  entire  world?     Has  not  the  name  of 
America — by  comparison  with  the  European 
countries  with  whom  we  have  had  our  seri- 
ous differences — occupied   the  highest  rank 
In  our  esteem? 

Am  I  now  to  be  persuaded  that  all  thto 
fund  of  Interest,  good  wUl.  and  friendship, 
built  up  8TOSS  the  years  by  so  much  toll, 
care,   and  even   tears,   to   to  t)e  cast   to   the 
winds,    a    heap    of    desolation    and    regret? 
What  has  happened   now?     What   have    we 
done  to  the  UnlSed  States  to  merit  thto  treat- 
ment at  their  hands?     It  to  true,  as  I  said 
earlier,  that  the  Jews  are  also  the  Irlends  of 
the  United  States,  but  the  Arabs  have  been 
also.     If  you  have  two  friends  you  do  not 
place  the  one  at  the  expense  of  the  other: 
you  do  not  scheme  with  the  one  against  the 
other.     For.  apart  from  the  deeper  question 
ef    principle,    how   do   you    know   that    the 
one  who  to  your  favorite  today,  knowing  that 
you  have  turned  with  him  against  the  other, 
will    not   begin   to   fear   that   one   day   you 
might  turn  against  him?     If  you  have  two 
friends    then    s\u-ely.    as    the    dtotlngulshed 
representative  of  China  said  the  other  day. 
you    maintain    their    friendship   In    detach- 
ment and  equality  and  truth.     A  true  friend 
never  allows  a  situation   to  arise   In   which 
he  to  forced  to  sacrifice  one  friend  for  an- 
other. 

The  prize  In  thto  problem  will  not  go  In 
the  end  to  efficient  political  Improvisation 
but  to  stability  of  character,  foresight,  wis- 
dom and  understanding. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON  HARRY  FLOOD  BYRD 

o»  vntciNiA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  June  8  ile0slative  day  of 
Tuesday.  June  IK  1948 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unan- 
Imou.s  consent  that  there  be  printed  In 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  article 
entitled  "Death  Blow  to  Private  Pen- 
sions?" by  David  Lawrence,  from  the 
United  States  News  and  World  Report  for 
April  23.  1948. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Dkath  Bixm  TO  PaivATa  PinsiokiT 
(By  David  Lawrence) 

Systems  whereby  oenslons  and  retirement 
benefits  have  been  set  up  for  cjnployees  In 
private  companies  are  In  peril  as  a  resxilt  of 
a  decision  last  week  by  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Board. 

Establishment  of  such  systems,  which 
hitherto  has  been  regarded  as  primarily  a 
management  function,  has  now  been  brought 
within  the  purview  of  compulsory  collective 
bargaining. 

Pension  plans  are  usually  based  on  actua- 
rial studies — minute  calculations  designed  to 
yield  certain  payments  at  later  dates.  The 
Treasury  Department  requires  that  all  plans 
must  be  uniform  wl'.hln  a  company  or  tax 
deductions  will  not  be  allowed  for  the  sums 
contributed  by  the  company.  Retroactive 
changes,  therefore,  present  difficulties. 

Rather  than  embark  on  the  uncertain  ad- 
ventures of  pension -plan  negotiations  with  a 
half-dozen  unions  and  possible  strikes,  many 
companies  will  fight  shy  altogether  of  any 
such  controversies.  In  the  end  a  public  de- 
mand could  arise  for  the  abolition  of  all  pri- 
vate pension  plans  bo  that  the  Government 
may  add  them  to  Its  social -security  system 
to  which  employers  and  employees  already 
contribute  substantial  sums. 

The  Issue  came  to  a  climax  last  week  when 
the  National  Labor  Relations  Board,  after 
many  months  of  mysterious  delay.  flnaUy 
handed  down  a  decision  In  the  case  of  the  In- 
land Steel  Co.  and  the  CIO  Steelworkers* 
Union. 

It  was  a  purely  legalistic  decision  without 
consideration  either  for  realism  or  practical- 
ity. If  the  Board  to  to  construe  every  phrase 
In  extotlng  labor  laws  literally,  there  Is  no 
end  to  the  mischief  that  can  be  wrought  In 
labor-management  relations. 

CONDmONS    or    laaPLOTMkNT 

The  original  Wagner  Act  and  Its  amended 
version  In  the  fo.m  of  the  Tan-Hartley  law 
both  define  collective  bargaining  as  covering 
conditions  of  employment. 

It  to  easy  enotigh  to  enlarge  that  phrase 
Uterally  to  embrace  the  kind  of  manage- 
ment the  union  will  accept  and  even  the 
Identity  of  Its  personnel.  Certainly  It  can 
be  argued  legallstlcally  that  a  union  has  a 
right  to  dtocoss  with  an  employer  as  "con- 
ditions of  employment"  whether  it  will  ac- 
cept one  or  another  form  of  supervision  of 
the  work,  one  or  another  system  of  account- 
ing of  the  company's  income,  one  or  another 
method  by  which  costs  are  determined  and, 
last  but  not  least,  what  the  company  does 
with  Its  profits  and  surplus. 

KXTENDTNG  COLLECTS  BARGAINDIO 

Up  to  now  It  had  been  considered  that  not 
everything  was  subject  to  collective  bargain- 
ing and  that  certain  matters  could  not  be 
required  by  law  to  go  on  the  negotiation 


table.  Thus  the  Senate  Labor  and  Educa- 
tion Committee,  when  reporting  favorably 
to  the  Senate  In  May  1935  the  original  Wag- 
ner bill,  said: 

"Nor  does  anything  in  the  bill  interfere 
with  the  freedom  of  employers  to  establish 
pension  benefits,  outing  clubs,  recreational 
societies,  and  the  like,  so  long  as  such  organi- 
sations do  not  extend  their  fimctlons  to  the 
field  of  collective  bargaining,  and  so  long  as 
they  are  not  used  as  a  covert  means  of  dis- 
criminating against  or  In  favor  of  member- 
ship In  any  labor  organization." 

Certainly  If  an  employer  attempted  to  play 
one  unit  In  his  plant  against  another  by  of- 
fering or  withholding  pension  benefits  from 
some  and  not  others,  there  would  be  a  dto- 
crimlnation  case  under  the  law.  But  the 
Treasury  Department  regulates  that  phase 
anyway  by  refusing  tax  deductloiui  to  em- 
ployers for  payments  unless  the  pension  plan 
Is  uniformly  applied. 

The  National  Labor  Relations  Board  now 
disregards  the  custom  and  practice  existing 
when  the  Wagner  law  was  passed  and  pension 
plans  were  not  Involved  In  labor-management 
negottotions.  Instead  the  Board  upholds  a 
curious  distortion  of  the  phrase  "collective 
bargaining"  as  set  forth  by  the.  trial  ex- 
aminer : 

"It  to  well  known  that  over  the  years  of 
negotiations  between  unions  and  employers, 
the  accepted  subject  matter  of  coUectlve  bar- 
gaining has  expanded,  so  that  presently  vari- 
ous subjects  which  were  formerly  deemed 
to  be  reserved  as  "management  prerogatives' 
are  bargained  about.     •     •     • 

"In  the  ladles'  garment  Industry  agree- 
ments with  the  union  'specify  the  conditions 
under  which  an  employer  may  reorganize  his 
business,  or  enter  into  another  partnership, 
or  send  materials  to  other  firms  for  fabrica- 
tion, or  Introduce  a  work  week  as  opposed  to 
a  piece-work  basis  of  wage  payments'." 

Here  we  have  a  flagrant  example  of  what 
happens  when  economic  power  first  is  abused 
Bo  as  to  force  employers  to  surrender  thjelr 
management  prerogatives  and  is  next  recog- 
nized by  a  governmental  board  as  a  precedent 
designed  to  prove  the  existence  of  a  custom 
or  a  practice. 

Actually  the  Inland  Steel  decision  to  the 
first  pension  case  to  be  brougnt  before  the 
Board  since  it  was  establtohed  In  1935.  That 
hardly  confirms  the  prevalence  of  a  practice 
to  negotiate  pension  or  retirement  plans 
through  collective  bargaining 

It  to  true  the  Board,  with  tongue  in  cheek, 
concedes  that  an  employer  doesn't  have  to 
agree  to  a  union's  demands  if  he  doesn't 
care  to  do  so.    The  report  says: 

•It  to  not  beyond  the  realm  of  possibility, 
that  all  of  the  collective-bargaining  agencies 
with  whom  the  respondent  (employer)  has 
contracts  would  be  willing  to  meet  at  a 
general  meeting  to  discuss  Jointly  the  provi- 
sions of  Its  pension  plan  with  the  respondent, 
since  all  of  the  workers  represented  by  collec- 
tive-bargaining agents  are  similarly  affected 
by  its  terms  and  provisions.  Furthermore, 
as  heretofore  noted,  nothing  in  the  act  com- 
pels a  respondent  to  reach  an  agreement 
with  any  of  the  coUective-bargalnlng  agents 
on  thto  Issue.  The  requirement  Is  that  the 
respondent  discuss  the  Issue  and  explore  In 
good  faith  the  posslbUlty  of  reaching  an 
agreement.'" 

LEGALISTIC  REASONIJTO 

Thto  to  tantamoimt  to  saying  that  an  em- 
ployer must  bargain  In  good  faith  on  pen- 
sions but.  If  he  takes  the  position  that  on 
this  subject  he  cannot  change  the  existing 
plan,  he  to  liable  Just  the  same  to  a  charge 
of  an  imfalr  labor  practice. 

It  to  optlmtotlc  reasoning  Indeed,  to  expect 
CIO  and  A.  P.  of  L.  vmlons  to  agree  on  pension 
plans  when  they  cannot  agree  on  the  funda- 
mental question  of  whether  the  craft  or  the 
Industrial  imlon  which  embraces  all  employ- 
ees of  a  plant  or  company,  to  the  appropriate 
unit  for  collective  bargaining. 


The  Inland  Steel  case  aioee  on  narrow 
ground.  Its  pension  plan  fixing  a  imlform 
retirement  age  of  65  has  been  In  force  for 
many  years.  It  applies  to  all  employees 
alike.  But  when  the  company  began  to  dis- 
charge employees  reaching  the  age  of  65,  as 
provided  In  the  plan,  the  union  Insisted  that 
thto  became  a  grievance  subject  to  bar- 
gaining and  negotiation.  The  Labor  Board 
closed  Its  eyes  to  the  right  to  hire  and  fire 
or  to  determine  a  minimum-  or  maximum- 
age  level,  which  U  Inherent  In  ..lanarement's 
prerogatives,  and  ordered  the  company  to 
bargain  on  whether  or  when  employees 
should  be  retired  and  how  they  ahould  be 
selected  for  retirement. 

Out  of  the  fotir  votes  cast  for  the  dectolon, 
three  members  of  the  Board  are  New  Dealers 
The  fo\irth  doubtless  was  mtoled  by  the 
legal toms  Involved  In  the  phrase  "conditions 
of  employment."  The  fifth  member  saw  the 
realities  and  dissented  vigorously. 

THE   CANCZX    OF    SOCIALIEIC 

The  decision  to  a  grave  mtotake  and  will 
rtoe  to  plague  American  Industry  and  Its 
employees  until  Congress  corrects  the  situa- 
tion by  new  legislation.  For  it  may  be  ex- 
pected that  the  New  Deal  Supreme  Court, 
anxious  also  to  break  down  the  prerogatives 
of  management  on  hiring  and  firing.  wUl  go 
along  with  the  Labor  Board.  The  remedy  Ilea 
In  Congress  and  not  In  the  courts. 

Little  by  little,  the  cancer  of  soclaltom 
seems  to  be  eating  into  the  American  system, 
bringing  nearer  the  day  of  government  con- 
trol of  everything  and  the  state  as  master 
of  us  all. 

Little  by  little,  the  prerogatives  of  manage- 
ment are  whittled  down  so  that  labor  unions, 
local  and  national,  forming  a  kind  of  super- 
government,  eat  Into  the  foundations  of  suc- 
cessful enterprise.  Thus  to  economic  anarchy 
fostered  so  that  state  soclaltom  may  some 
day  ride  triumphantly  Into  power. 

It  would  seem  that  the  Nation's  recent  ex- 
perience with  a  labor-union  monopoly  In 
control  of  production  in  the  coal  mines  would 
open  the  eyes  of  Congress  to  the  gradual  en- 
largement of  a  supergovernment  by  private 
groups.  The  whole  structure  of  representa- 
tive government  to  threatened  by  the  eco- 
nomic power  of  national  unions,  encouraged 
by  legalized  doctrines  of  collectivtom. 


Qiarges  Confirmed 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  A.  DONDERO 

or  IflCHIOAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  8.  1948 

Mr.  DONDERO.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  include 
therein  a  letter  appearing  in  the  Wash- 
ington Post  of  June  4,  1S48. 

This  letter  was  written  by  one  who 
spent  some  time  overseas  and  had  the 
opportunity  of  flr.st-hand  information. 

It  corroborates  the  position  I  have 
taken  regarding  our  American  military 
occupation  of  Europe.  It  also  confirms 
the  charge  I  have  made  that  very  ques- 
tionable people  have  been  sent  by  our 
Government  to  serve  in  foreign  fields, 
who  either  have  no  proper  conception  of 
our  Government  or  who  are  radical  left 
wingers.  The  Post  is  to  be  commended 
for  printing  the  letter.    It  follows: 

BLIND   OCCtn'ATION 

Reference  to  made  to  the  Washington  Poet 
report  of  May  31   stating  that  sutxtantial 
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»  ere  made  by  the  German  Communist 
,n    BttTarla,    a    fact    that    astounded 
.  oOlcUla.     Such  remarks  appear  rou- 
both   State   Department   and   Army 
overseas.     Everyone,  save  the  re- 
„  United  States  agency,  appears  well 
3f  developments,   becomes  apprehen- 
id  places  the  Information  at  the  dls- 
4f  the  United  States  authorities  only 
ive  naive  replies  or  none  at  all. 
trend  toward  communism  In  Bavaria 
blcame  apparent  In  late  1945  and  was 
In  Counter  Intelligence  Corps, 
emanating     from     Augsbtirg.     The 
uuder4lgned,   legal   officer   In   that   city   for 
year,  also  detected  a  sharp  reaction  In 
expressed  public  opinion  due  to  the 
nry  and  Incompetence  of  many  mlll- 
t  (vernment  officers,  to  their  devU-may- 
.  actltuae  toward  pressing  problems,  to 
m  norlentatlon  as  to  the  long-range  mU- 
(if    commanding    military    government 
and  Ulegalltles  committed  by  Crlml- 
vestlgatlon    Division    operatives    and 
[nlUtary  police  officers. 
Although  many  of  the  factors  causing  this 
of  affairs  have  now  been  largely  done 
with.  It  Is  sadly  apparent  that  highly 
officials  are  still  astounded  l>y  clr- 
ices  It  U  their  sole  duty  to  i  be  In- 
about   and   on   which   to  take   cor- 
measures.     Drastic  and  heavy  should 
hand  falling  upon  the  Inept  and  those 
1  efuse  to  concern  themselves  with  mat- 
1  ivolvlng  what  U  clearly  In  the  national 
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Military  Traiomg 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WAYNE  MORSE 

or  oaxcoN 
IN  ita  SINATl  OP  THX  UNITKD  STATIS 

Monday.  June  7  ileoislative  day  of 
Tuesday.  June  1>.  t948 

l/b.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  uk 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
tiM  Appendix  of  the  Ricord  a  report 
Willi  h  I  have  received  from  Panny  May 
Bale  rldie  In  retard  to  some  of  her  ex- 
pgrl  rocM  In  lurofM  as  a  member  of  our 

I  ditimwtrt  with  her,  when  I 
...-—,  my  trip  to  Iurop«.  lomt  ^  th* 
prol  Icms  that  confronted  h«r  tn  opffftt- 
inf  torn*  oi  our  USO  institution*  In  eon- 

with  the  Army  Thla  report  to 
_^  __)enu  a  point  of  view  which  Is  de- 
ftn  inff  of  the  readlnfl  tad  e*reful  coo- 
Ml  "atlon  of  my  colleftgUM. 

1  jere  belnt  no  objection,  the  report 
«u  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Ricoto, 
M  loUows: 

BaooKLTW,  M    T..  April  5.  1949. 

tbs  mind  of  every  loyal  and  unloyal  dtl- 

every  known  and  unknown  alien — and 
tbaie  are  many— «re  the  subjecu  being  so 
MTttusly  and  vltaUy  weighed  by  our  State 
Mid  legUlatlTS  departmenu  today.  On  the 
tigl  t  decision  o*  these  subjects  will  rest  the 
sect  rlty  of  our  people,  our  way  of  life,  and 
the  hopes  of  freedom-lovmg  peoples  every- 
whtre.  Therefore.  It  seems  there  has  to  tM 
s&ni  and  carefxil  consideration,  passsige.  and 
actl  an  on  the  subjects  dealing  with  our  own 
pfcj  Ileal  and  mental  rearmament  for  defense 
bw  I  at  home,  defense  aid  to  others,  and  pro- 
teci  Ion  In  vital  spott  against  the  aggressive 

Uiflltratlng  Cooununlst  action  and  Idsals. 
al  military  training,  selective  servles. 

^--iB  relief,  what  to  do  about  Palestln* 
Boir  that  Russia  remalias  adamant  with  ths 


Zionists  on  the  too  hastily  recommended 
partition  plan.  Federal  education,  are  so  In- 
terrelated they  form  a  confusing  pattern. 

In  the  consideration  of  these  things  I  can 
no  longer  restrain   from   expressing   myself 
and  setting  down  my  suggestions  and  sum- 
mations arrived  at  through  personal  contact 
with  the  subjects  In  question.    Much  thought 
and  prayer  has  gone  Into  these  problems  con- 
fronting   us    as    regards    universal    military 
Ualnlng  and  selective  service,  and  the  part 
each  can  play  In  stamping  out  Communist 
infiltration.     My   reactions   and   suggestions 
are  based  on  what  I  saw,  heard,  and  expe- 
rienced for  5  years  serving  as  an  Army  Serv- 
ice Club  director  In  a  camp  that  embarked 
2,500.000   combat    soldiers   Into   Europe    and 
Airlca,    and    In    the    redeployment    area    of 
Prance  prloF  to  VJ-day.  and  In  the  occupa- 
tlonal  armies  In  Prance  and  Germany  (Camp 
Kilmer.    Olse    Intermediate.    Western    Base. 
Third  Army),     What  I  was  cognizant  of  In 
o\iP  SUtes— In  the  New  York  schools,  unions, 
street  comers,  and  even  In  our  Federal  Gov- 
ernment— has  grown  with  leaps  and  bounds. 
Infiltrating  unknowingly  Into  churches,  uni- 
versities, wielding  an  alarming  Influence  by 
taking  advantage  of  the  freedom  of  our  prin- 
ciples.    I  am  amazed  at  Its  Inroads  since  re- 
turning home. 

Military  training  can  be  the  most  powerful 
and  beneficial  program  ever  adopted  provided 
It  Is  the  adoption  of  the  proved  experimental 
program  developed  at  Fort  Knox  and  recom- 
mended by  the  Civilian  Advisory  Committee. 
A  strong  part  of  that  program  Is  the  promo- 
tion and  understanding  of  our  type  of  de- 
mocracy, our  Constitution,  Its  ideals  and  the 
protecting   of    these   ideals.      The    universal 
military  program  la  one  designed  to  Improve 
physically,  morally,  spiritually,  mentally  the 
youth  of  America,  to  make  of  him  a  bulwark 
of  defense  In  time  of  mental   violence  and 
physical   aggression.      The  need  of  defense 
and   loyalty    U   more   necessary   today   than 
ever  before,  and  thU  time  It  Is  girding  to 
protect  our  way  of  life  at  home,  at  the  very 
same  time  we  assist  others  to  protect  their 
desired   way   of   life   when   It  Is   threatened. 
Through  thU  training  program  can  come  our 
leaders  of  the  future,  which  heaven  knows  we 
are  In  need  of.      Two  world  wars  have  de- 
prived us  of  many  destined  lesders.    Through 
It  can  come  ths  rebirth  of  understanding  of 
our  system  of   government.      Through   the 
educational  proffram  of  UMT  the  thousands 
and  th.Ttissnds  of  18-year-old  boys  who  have 
been  tndoctrlnaUd  In  ths  schools  with  tbs 
rudiments  of  communism  and  the  doubt  of 
ths  efficacy  of  our  laws,  can  learn  ths  count- 
isas  bsnsflu  of  our  system  and  the  way  to 
tfMountsf,  without   fun.   ths  otulaught  of 
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The  draft  and  tralnlni  profram  tn  toCk  our 
wan,  wpMlaUy  World  War  tl.  was  nscssMirily 
terrlfleaUf  hurrlMl,  tbsrtfors  eosity  in  money 
and  MM.  tlM  Individual  rtffbu  el  men,  even 
ehUdren  in  ths  sight  of  law,  were  flompletsly 
eeertoolMd  as  ihsy  bseame  "Ooveromsnt  !•• 
sus "     OAear  matsrui,  ffuiding  and  com* 
mandinf  tbete  young  drafisss  wsrs  also  hur* 
riedly  ehoMn.  ofun  with  polltleal  prsasurs 
with  tbs  rssult  thst  tbsss  unfortunau  com- 
p«nis8  were  iwpsdsd  wtlh  deprwalBfly  low 
morals.      Du«  to  thlB  betaf  eaufht  unpre- 
pared. 18-year-olds  with  5  to  7  weeks'  training 
were  sent  overseas,  and  Into  the  Bulge.    Many 
never  saw  the  sunset  of  their  first  day  In 
battle.    Many  crumpled  and  died  from  dysen- 
tery and  accidents  simply  because  they  had 
not  had  time  to  learn  discipline,  prevention, 
and  the  first  rudiments  of  defense;  an  essen- 
tial part  of  UMT.     In  our  great  haste,  physi- 
cally and  mentally  deficient  men  were  sent 
uisfssai.  no  training  period  evolved  to  prove 
their  condition,  and  medical  officers  did  not 
have   the    time   to   make   the   proper   tests. 
Countless  young  trainees  of  18  years  confessed 
their   fear  because  of  Inadequate   training, 
they  had  to  speak  but  where  no  officer  or 

buddy   could   hear.      Through   hurried    and 
sometimes  Inefficiently  chosen  draft  boards. 


soldiers  were  so  often  classified  wrong;  tech- 
nical experts,  specialized  men,  engineers, 
were  placed  In  the  wrong  outfits,  with  no 
chance  for  reclassification  even  when  the 
Ann^  needed  their  skills  and  had  to  train 
men  In  those  skUls.  It  was  called  selective 
service  with  no  time  to  select. 

A  strong,  efficient  military  training  pro- 
gram for  every  young  man  In  America  could 
overcome  this  liability,  could  make  a  strong- 
er, finer,  better  classified,  and  more  demo- 
cratic and  respected  civilian  army  and  Regu- 
lar Army  In  peace  and  In  time  of  war. 

Every    Congressman,    every    voter,    should 
acquaint   himself    with    the    proved    experi- 
mental training  at  Fort  Knox.  Ky..  under 
the  leadership  of  Major  General  Devlne  and 
the     Civilian     Advisory     Commission.    This 
program  should  be  accepted,  without  politi- 
cal   fumbling,    and    without    Its    protecting 
measures,  moral  fitness,  cultural  and  relig- 
ious  infiuence.   educational   advantage   pro- 
gram being  tampered  with  by  clever  propa- 
gandlsU.     Juvenile    delinquency    was    never 
as  great  as  today,  the  type  of  mlllUry  train- 
ing  proved  at  Fort  Knox  could  go  far   In 
stamping  out  the  confusion  which  Is  causing 
this  condition.     If  this  system  Is  not  forced 
too  rapidly  by  necessity  there  can  be  found 
definitely  in  the  Army  and  In  civilian  ranks 
officers  and  leaders  who  are  well  trained  to  be 
the  Instructors  and  workers  in  these  training 
centers,   which   should   be   conducted   by   a 
personnel  which  has  been  combed  with  ths 
fine-tooth  comb  of  loyalty.    The  Fort  Knox 
program  and  lU  goal.  Is  "the  turning  out  of 
well-trained  and  well-dlsclpllned  basic  sol- 
diers to  fill  the  ranks  of  the  National  Guard 
and  organized  reserve:  to  send  to  ROTC  boys 
who  are  well  grounded  In  the  basic  military 
virtues:   to  teoch  obedience,  loyalty,  and  a 
sense  of  responsibility  to  the  young  man  of 
the  Nation  so  that   any   future  emergency 
will  find  a  well-trained,  disciplined  citizenry 
ready  to  meet  It"  (General  Lewis.  Courier- 
Journal).    The  Citizen's  Religious  Commit- 
tee cooperating  with  the  experimental  train- 
ing made  this  report:  "To  put  It  succinctly, 
as  this  committee  saw  UMT  In  action,  pre- 
paredness and  not  combat  was  the  dominant 
motive,  the  principals  of  morals  and  ethics 
thst  It  strewsa  ars  sound,  highly  desirable, 
and  should  tMCome  a  part  of  the  training 
and  conduct  of  the  American  Armed  Forces." 
The  Parents  Committee  reported,  "It  offered 
discipline  not  rsglmsnutlon,  respect  for  au- 
thorlty.  and  ths  rlghu  of  others,  training 
for  leadership,  spiritual  valuss.  and  sduca- 
tlonal  opportunities  " 

Many  ebureh  groups  and  particularly  worn- 
en's  groups  ars  basing   their  objsctlons  to 
VUJ  on  tbs  loose  dlsclplHie  and  wldssprssd 
UM  of  aleobolle  beverages  in  the  occupation* 
al  and  now  standing  Army  in  ths  Unitsd 
States.    There  is  no  argument   sbout  this 
fact,    I  understand  sinos  coming  home  that 
this  widespread  use  of  liquor,  a  result  of 
monthly  liquor  rations,  wss  (ereed  on  the 
Army  by  poiitieal  pressure,    These  women 
ars  juatlAsd  in  their  eondemaatlon  but,  in 
UlblT,  liquor  Is  pusltlvsly  probtblted.     Ksep 
thsss  safsgusrds  In  UMT  If  It  U  adopted.    I 
am  no  msmbsr  of  any  group  favoring  ah- 
sttnsnce,  but  for  tbs  sake  of  our  young  men 
and  ths  preetus  of  our  citizenry   and   the 
United  8ut«s  Army  here  and  abroad,  allow 
ths  Army  to  place  restrictions  ones  again  on 
ths  use  of  liquor.    Overseas  It  has  produced 
much  that  Is  irreparable,     in   19t0  18-year- 
old  soldiers,  who  would  not  have  been  served 
probably    In   a   bar  at  home,   were  given   a 
monthly  liquor  ration  with  a  bottle  of  green 
cognac  thrown  In  as  a  gift.    The  results  were 
disastrous.     My  club  In   the  western  tMise's 
largest  billet  was  on  the  edge  of  Plgalle  In 
Paris — I    speak   from    experience.     Now    the 
fearful  cut  of  budgets  for  the  army  of  occu- 
pation has  cut  entertainment  and  forced  the 
aale  of  beer  and  wines — even  hard  liquor — In 
clubs  so  as  to  make  them  self-supporting. 
Even  the  salary  of  the  Army  hostess  and  li- 
brarian, who  until  1917  was  on  appropriated 
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funds,  now  la  remunerated  by  this  method. 
Our  liquor  manufacturers  will  not  like  the 
Idea,  but  they  would  not  like  the  loss  of  pres- 
tige and  efficiency  produced  overseas,  either, 
If  they  are  true  Americans.     Communist  sym- 
pathizers will  voice  for  the  Reds  that  this 
Is  an  Infringement  on  Individual  rights — as 
they  will  also  fight  any  Inclusion  of  religious 
services  If  UMT  Is  being  favored  to  the  voting 
point.     But    today    the    Communists    fight 
UMT— ns  they  fought  ERP.  as  they  will  fight 
the  draft,  as  they  preach  for  civil  rights  and 
put  class  against  class.     They  favor  the  Fed- 
eral aid  bill  to  education — but  If  that  bill  Is 
safeguarded  so  they  do  not  see  a  way  to  use 
education  for  further  Infiltration  we  will  be 
accused    of    being   violators   of    freedom    of 
thought.    But  If  we  wish  a  fine  disciplined 
citizenry  In  a  time  of  urgency  UMT  can  pro- 
vide that  discipline  even  In  this  trouble  spot. 
Truly.  I  trust  our  country  will  never  again 
Bend    18-year-old    boys    overseas    In    war    or 
peace,  and  certainly  they  should  send  no  one 
overseas  without  adequate  training— In  war 
or  peace.     Had  there  been  adequate  training 
there   would    not  today    be   so   many   white 
crosses  overseas,  so  many  flag-draped  caskets 
coming  home.     But  the  training  we  plead  lor 
now,  through  UMT,  Is  training  to  defend  us 
here  at  home  should  the  time  come  we  need 
defending,  as  well  It  may  be. 

Russia  realizing  how  little  our  masses  know 
of   our  system   of  Government   except   that 
we  are  what  we  are  because  we  are  what  we 
are,   have    been   and    are    undermining   and 
confusing  our  young  people — and  their  old- 
era — In  public,  private,  specialized,  cultural, 
and  trade  schools,  colleges  and  GI  veterans' 
schools,  as  to  the  value  of  our  system,  teach- 
ing everything  but  loyalty  to  America.    Uni- 
versal  military   training  could   and   should 
be  the  school  to  combat  this  foreign,  alien 
propaganda  aimed  at  the  adolescent  mind. 
If  our  boys  are  trained  to  defend  their  bod- 
ies, minds,  and  rights  against  foreign  Ideals 
that  are  far  from  Ideal,  If  they  are  trained 
In  an  atmosphere  of  loyalty  and  apprecia- 
tion of  our  type  of  government,  they  will 
probably  never  l>e  called  on  to  defend  Amer- 
ica In  war.    But  should  they  be  summoned 
In  a  minute's  notlcs  Iwcause  of  action  by  a 
misguided  nation,  they  would  not  be  in  con- 
fUSkm,  but   In  command,  cool,  calculating, 
dltoe^lned.  capable  of  defending  themselves, 
you,  and  me.     Russia  nor  any  other  coun- 
try   will    strike    a    strong,    prepared    united 
citizenry   and   counuy.     Unlverssl   military 
training  will  raise  our  boys  above  the  Army 
oategory  of  Oovsrnment  Issue. 

rANHT  Mat  Baldstms. 


ter  by  the  hour.  How  about  Mr,  Truman's 
chances?  What  will  the  southern  revolt 
achieve.  If  anything?  Will  the  ld48  Repub- 
lican convention  run  Into  a  stalemate  as  In 
1924;  and  If  so,  how  will  It  be  settled?  And 
several  dozen  other  questions  like  these. 

Collier's  doesn't  endorse  candidates  for 
public  office.  We  would,  however,  like  to  offer 
a  thought  for  all  voters  to  ponder  as  Uie 
Presidential  election  approaches. 

This  thought  Is  that  1948  is  preeminently 
a  year  for  all  United  States  voters  to  vote  for 
America — for  its  best  Interests  as  they  see 
ibem.  and  for  the  candidates  they  think  will 
most  vigorously  push  those  Interests  If 
elected. 

Of  course,  no  Presidential  year  la  a  year  to 
vote  against  America.  But  In  1948  we  are 
on  an  unusually  hot  spot.  We  came  out  on 
the  winning  side  in  the  late  war.  Also,  we 
came  out  free  of  any  bombing  damage,  and 
with  our  productive  apparatus  In  better  shape ' 
than  ever  before. 

Accordingly,  we  are  cordially  detested,  even  ' 
by  some  of  Uie  pec^le  we  are  trying  to  help 
via  the  Marshall  plan;  and  the  Government 
of  CXimmunlEt  Russia  quite  frankly  hates  otir 
capitalistic  Innards  and  aeems  determined 
to  do  us  in  somehow  sometime. 

In  such  a  position,  we  cannot  afford  to 
take  chances  on  having  a  lightweight  In  the 
White  House  for  the  term  of  1949-53.  So 
when  you  step  Into  your  polling  place  next 
November  2  how  about  shoving  aside  all 
your  personal  hates  and  Inherited  prejudices, 
and  voting  for  the  candidate  whom  you  con- 
sider the  best  qualified  to  lead  the  Nation 
through  the  next  4  years?  If  we'll  all  vote 
American  we'll  most  likely  elect  the  best 
available  man. 


A  Settlement  With  Russia— Its  Necessity 
for  World  Federation 


Nineteen  Huttired  and  Forty-eifbt  li  th« 
Yaar  To  Vote  American 

BX'lKNIflON  or  RfCMARKS 

HON.  EDWARD  V.  ROBERTSON 

or   WTOMIMO 

W  THl  iKNATS  OF  THI  UWriTD  BTATW 
Tuetdau.  June  t  (leoiMlative  day  of 

Tuesday,  June  1),  1948 
Mr.  ROBERTSON  of  Wyoming.  Mr. 
President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  In  the  Record  an  article  en- 
titled "1948  Is  the  Year  To  Vote  Ameri- 
can," published  in  a  recent  Issue  of 
Collier's  magazine. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

1S4S    IS    THI    TEAS    TO    VOTE    SMXalCAN 

The  big  national  political  conventions  are 
almost  here;  and.  as  always  at  such  a  time, 
excitement  and  speculation  are  growing  hot- 


EXTEN810N  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  RALPH  E.  FLANDERS 

or  vcaaaoNT 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  June  8  ileoislative  day  of 
Tuesday.  June  1).  1948 

Ifr.  FLANDERS,  Mr.  President,  the 
moet  stimulating  addreea  I  have  read 
on  the  subject  of  the  United  Natlonfr— 
and  I  have  remd  tcorea.  contalnlnf  hun- 
dreds of  thouaandi  of  word»— is  an  ad- 
drees  dellvrred  by  OrenvlUe  CUirk  before 
the  Aaaociatioo  of  the  Bat  of  the  City  of 
NMf  York  00  PebruAiy  7,  1041.  I  Mk 
yiMiaiflioiM  oooMfit  to  hftvc  tt  inMit«d 
In  thf  ApiMOdta  of  the  Rwom. 

There  befnf  no  otojeeiion,  the  §6$nm 
WM  ordered  to  bt  printed  tn  the  Itwon* 
u  follow! : 

A  arrrLrMRMT  with  amau—'Vni  MacEssiTv 
roa  woau)  manenaif 

Tlis  tltlf  of  our  discussion —"The  United 
Nations  and  World  Federation"— may  pos- 
sibly mislead.  It  might  imply  that  ad- 
vocacy of  world  federal  government  means 
abandonment  of  the  United  Nations, 

Therefore,  I  make  It  clear  that  I  do  not 
advocate  either  discarding  or  by-passing  the 
Unlt-d  Natlor«.  What  I  do  advocate  Is  the 
radical  amendment  of  the  Charter,  so  as  to 
transform  the  United  Nations  Into  a  limited 
world  government.  By  this.  I  mean  a  federal 
world  government.  I  mean  a  government 
with  strictly  defined  and  limited  powers 
which  shall,  nevertheless,  be  fully  adequate 
to  enforce  disarmament  and  achieve  peace. 

I  take  It  that  no  one  can  now  seriously 
claim  that  in  its  present  form  the  United 


Nations  can  fulfill  Its  basic  purpose  of  pre- 
venting war.  The  rule  of  one  vote  for  each 
memlier  country,  Irrespective  of  population 
or  power,  has  made  it  Impossible  to  confer 
EUfficient  powers  upon  the  General  Assembly. 
The  veto  in  the  Security  Council  makes  that 
body  subject  to  paralysis.  Thus  the  com- 
bination of  an  Inherently  weak  Assembly, 
with  a  Council  that  cannot  be  relied  upon  for 
action,  makes  It  clear  that,  tmtll  radically 
changed,  the  United  Nations  Is  no  more  ca- 
pable of  preventing  major  war  than  was  the 
League  of  Nations. 

But  It  does  not  follow  that  the  United  Na- 
tions Is  useless  as  a  foundation.  It  is  capable 
of  being  changed.  It  should  be  utilized, 
built  upon  and  transformed. 

I  make  It  plain  also  that  I  do  not  advocate 
a  federal  union  of  the  so-called  free  peoples 
only,  thereby  excluding  Russia  and  many 
other  countries.  I  fear  that  a  union  so  re- 
stricted would  be  as  likely  to  precipitate  as  to 
forestall  the  catastrophe  of  a  third  world  war. 
Rather  I  agree  with  Henry  L.  Btlmson  that 
"we  cannot  have  world  government  •  •  • 
In  any  meaningful  sense,  without  Russia." 
Consequently  I  believe  that  every  determined, 
persistent  effort  should  be  made  to  achieve, 
by  Charter  amendment,  a  limited  federal 
world  government  that  will  Include  the  Soviet 
Union. 

It  has  long  been  obvious  that  to  attain  so 
great  a  result  an  over-all  settlement  with 
Russia  is  essential.  This  means  an  agree- 
ment not  only  on  Charter  amendment  but 
on  all  the  other  major  Issues  Ijetween  the 
Soviet  world  and  the  West.  And  now  at  last 
the  necessity  for  a  general  settlement  Is  being 
faced. 

On  January  23,  Mr.  Churchill  made  the  all- 
ImporUnt  statement  that  "the  best  chance 
of  preventing  war  Is  to  bring  matters  to  a 
head  and  come  to  a  settlement  with  the 
Soviet  Government  before  It  is  too  late." 

Mr.  Churchill  spoke  of  a  "lasting  settle- 
ment" through  "formal  diplomatic  processes, 
with  all  their  privacy  and  gravity,"  If  this 
means  discussions  In  private.  Instead  of  In  »^ 
gol<jfl»h  bowl  like  Flushing  Meadow,  all  will 
agree.  Yet  we  all  know  that  decisions  of 
such  Import  cannot  and  should  not  be  kept 
under  cover.  The  possible  terms  must  go 
before  the  bar  of  public  opinion.  Our  whole 
people  mtist  know  what  Is  proposed;  and  now 
Is  ths  time  to  begin  a  public  discussion  of 
the  definite  terms  tipon  which  a  "lasting 
settlement"  can  bs  reached. 

So  I  come  directly  to  my  main  thems  and 
ask:  How  can  we  settle  with  Russia?  yore 
deflnitsty,  upon  what  specific  terms  is  there  a 
prospect  of  obtaining  Russian  consent  to 
Charter  amendments  that  will  make  the 
United  Nstlons  resDy  sfrecllvs? 

What  shall  we  ask  of  Russiaf  TlM  laeta' 
psnsabte  things  are,  1  suhnitt:  (t)  tMT  een'^ 
sMit  Ut  eapiioit  Charter  amentfoMBU  aM* 
lAlflff  aU  ■lUury  forew  aad  umuunu,  m- 
MH  fveh  ••  ere  aeiuatly  reqttiml  l«r  lU' 
tenMl  Oideri  aad  (fli  her  eeMMt  to  furUier 
ti*  that  will  make  the  tJnlled  Ma* 


IS  e  MOUUM  world  rederal  toeem»ent  au* 
thoriaedto  funcMon  effeetively  to  Ike  IksUted 
but  viui  Held  of  war  preventioa. 

These  amend weou  muat  eonfer  power  en 
the  United  Nations  to  enforoa  witbout  qtiaa> 
tion  ths  disarmsroent  provisions  of  the  re- 
written Charter.    This  means  power  to  main' 
tain  effective  world  inspection  snd  "peace 
forces"  (to  use  Ambassador  Austin's  ptiraee) 
of  sufficient  strength  to  enforce  disarmament 
promptly  and  decisively  as  against  any  nation 
or  combination  of  nations.  Just  as  effectively 
as  our  Federal  Ooverrunent  can  now  enforce 
peace  lietween  our  States.    It  means  that  the 
world  law  In  Its  limited  sphere  shall  be  en- 
forceable against  the  individual.     It  means 
United  Nations'  authority   to  tax,  although 
the  taxing  power  can  and  should  te  carefully 
restricted.    It  means  United  Nations'  federal 
couru   with    Jurisdiction    to   interpret    and 
apply  the  amended  world  constitution  and 
the  world  laws  enscted  thereunder.    It  means 
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^  ^PQ^  A  l«gialatur«  argmnlMd  on  a  fair  basis 
of  «•(  |hUd  rtpreaentatlon.  In  which  neither 
BumU  i»or  the  United  States  or  any  other 
count  7  would  have  a  veto.  It  means  a  world 
execu  ive  whoae  authority,  like  that  of  the 
world  leglalature.  would  be  strictly  limited 
and  y  tt  adequate  to  the  task. 

It  U  needles*  to  say  that,  from  Russian 
stand  x>int.  thes*  would  be  immense  conces- 
They  are  so  gr«at.  Indeed,  that  U  Is 
-IS  to  expect  her  consent  except  through 
___  table  and  fair  recognition  of  her  stature 
bi  wirld  affairs  and  of  her  legitimate  vital 

IBMX  sts. 

Wt  It  are  thoae  InteresU  and  how  can  they 
be  fa  rly  met?  Although  less  Is  said  of  them 
than  of  some  other  questions,  the  two 
frefttat  Issues  are.  I  believe,  the  problems  of 
tlM  C  ardanelles  and  Ulddle  East  oil. 

In  respect  of  the  Dardanelles,  we  all  know 
that  control  of  this  access  to  warm  water 
has  6  Ben  a  vital  Buaslan  Interest  for  two  cen- 
turtei.  Now.  with  our  military  mission  In 
Turkiy  and  the  current  propceals  for  new 
tf  ftp  »-ton  carriers  capable  of  launching  V-2's 
■ad  16-  to  SO-ton  bombers.  U  baa  become  not 
mere  y  a  matter  of  Russia  engreas  to  the  Med- 
Iterr  mean  It  U  also  a  matter  of  preventing 
•COM  a  to  the  Black  Sea  that  would  threaten 
deatjuctlon  of  her  cities  and  oil  centers.  If 
the  KMltlon  were  reversed  snd  we  assume  a 
Buai  ian  mtaalon  in  Mexico  and  aljsolute  Rus- 
aUn  control  of  the  seas,  we  can.  by  imagining 
our  >wn  fears,  see  that  the  present  Ruaslan 
mpithmnaXon  U  hardly  groundless. 

I  I  lellere  that  this  situation  U  by  Itself  an 
ultli  late  cause  of  war,  and  that  lU  solution 
BUS    be  a  prime  feature  of  any  agreement 

B«  t.  most  emphatically.  I  do  not  advocate 
allot  Ung  control  of  the  Straits  to  Russia 
•Icn  t.  Wblle  In  the  Russian  view  thU  would 
do  lo  mors  tnan  place  Russia  on  a  parity 
Witt:  tbe  United  SUtee  and  Britain  In  view 
of  tietr  control  at  Ranaroa.  Suez,  and  Cl- 
bral  ar.  exclusive  Russian  control  of  the 
■tra  lu  would  merely  accentuate  nationalism 
■ad  would  be  a  step  in  tbe  wroof  direction. 

T  M  Mlutlon  muet  be  a  tiroedet  one  It 
..sll  for  pUcinf  all  tbe  great  paesetee  b«- 
twe  ti   seas   and   oceans   und»r    a   refonned 

m,  ppitr — '  bf  Clwrter  aMtotf- 

ot  $lmi  ttttlMirtty  to  own  mmI 
tm  POlM*  l»  tfe*  verld.    Tbie  vo«M 
UNI   M(  eatv  tlM  ••miu,  but  alao     ^^^^ 
flue  I.  and  Oibraltar  would  9»m  to  llM  OflMtfl 
Mat  one.    They  would  b« 

H tally   for   the   benefit   of   all 
r  woMd  be  guarded  by  the  anaMl 
'  iM  piHdi  wimiii 

fmue  IIUMta  veuld  be  daulMl  aMlualte 

eonlroi  of  tha  tmtta^  ilM  vwM  mtUt  m 

lUoti  beeauae  tbe  pr*vlflue  taahi- 

'  of  fanama   flues,  and  Oibraltar 

Mft  b«TO  MBUItaneouely  abandosed. 

m  paaMflM  vo«M  bt  on  the  saoM  biMa 

•f  ftM  MattoW  «MHMl  lor  tbe  impartuil 

It  of  All  linplH. 

It  ba  laid  ttol  lltfi  fttm  woflli  involve 

tmkiraiaat  of  Hm  wnweHfliy  «f  Turkey. 

I.  and  iSTPt.  t  rn><y  **<■*  the  raltfl* 

laat  of  tbetr  rtfbte  over   tbeee  trwly 

woAd  ssaete  «wdM  ba  no  aMra  Umui  •  raa« 

ible    Lumi^WI—    U)    world    pmf.    It 

Wo4ld  be  a  toMflfllMea  shared  also  by  ■rtt* 

(and  AflMiiea  tn  ttietr  surrender  oC  aon* 

at  fluee.  Gibraltar,  and  Panama. 

.  believe  ibat  U»u  Straiu  problem  can  be 

mti  by  no  leae  axtanalve  a  solution  than  this 

fws>  measures  such  as  eoOM  BOdlftcatlon 

_  ithe  Montreux  Treaty,  wbfla  fldt  dlsturb- 

tni  *ba  ABglo-Amerlcan  control  of  tbe  other 

4  at  paaaages.  will  nut  ramove  the  sore  spot. 

•he  proposal  Is  radical  If  you  wUb.    But 

..    IS  time  we  underatood  that  If  we_  want 

petce  we  must  pay  the  prio*  by  aodlljrlBfl 

tbi   nineteenth  century  natknallam  ao  typl- 

nfy   emb<:)dled   In   nationalistic   control   of 

Oibraltar.   and   Panama,   and   by   the 

claim   for  correapondlng   rlfbts  ot 

B  leepart  of  Middle  flaat  oil.  tbe  aaatunp- 
tli  n  ot  s  reversed  position  will  readUy  abow 
wfv  Bruish-Amartcan  conUol  of  tbOM  vaat 
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reserves  must  be  a  cause  of  severe  tension. 
If  we  imagine  ourselves  as  a  relatively  unde- 
veloped country  and  If  we  Imagine  Joint  Rus- 
sian-British control  of  all  Latin- American 
oil  and  a  refusal  by  them  to  give  us  any  fair 
share,  we  can  envisage  the  Ruaslan  feeling 
on  the  existing  status  of  Middle  East  oil. 

It  Is  estimated  tliat  by  1970.  the  Soviet 
Union  and  the  other  countries  In  her  sphere 
will  have  a  papulation  of  over  3O0.C00.0O0. 
This  whole  area  aspires  to  a  great  develop- 
ment of  Industry  and  of  motor  and  rail 
transport.  We  are  hardly  In  a  position  to 
deny  the  legitimacy  of  tbaae  aaplratlons. 
But  i.hey  largely  depend  upoo  ample  oU  sup- 
plies: and.  even  though  these  countries 
cover  one-sixth  of  the  worlds  land  surface, 
there  U  no  assurance  that  the  requisite  oil 
can  be  found  within  their  borders.  It  U  in 
the  Middle  East  that  a  great  part  of  the 
world's  oil  reserves  are  known  to  lie. 

Can  the  British  and  ourselves  expect  to 
continue  In  virtually  exclusive  control  of 
those  reserves,  denying  any  share  to  the 
Soviet  area,  without  continued  friction  and 
imminent  risk  of  ultimate  war?  Plainly 
not. 

Here.  too.  the  remedy  lies  In  an  Imagina- 
tive, cooperative  outlook  whereby  the  Soviet 
sphere  Is  allotted  a  fair  share  on  fair  terms. 
Preferably,  this  shculd  be  done  by  a  direct 
world  ownership  of  this  oU.  through  the 
reformed  United  Nations,  as  In  the  case  of 
the  great  sea  and  ocean  passages.  But.  at 
the  least.  It  requires  a  fair  dlvlalon  that  Is 
supervls3d  and  guaranteed  by  the  United 
Nations. 

I  am.  of  course,  not  unaware  of  other  Im- 
portant queatlons.  There  Is  the  problem  of 
Germany.  Including  the  Ruhr.  There  are 
Korea  and  Japan.  There  U  China;  and  there 
are  stUl  others,  including  the  question  of 
g^ccBM  (or  travelers,  students,  and  teachers, 
both  to  Russia  and  the  western  world.  But 
what  I  streee  is  that  even  If  all  those  other 
Issues  were  settled,  a  fsilure  to  resolve  the 
fltrsiu  and  Middle  last  all  problems  would 
etlll  leave  open  crticisl  lwm«  that  would 
Moeb  any    'lasting  settlement." 

My  propcjsitlon  u  ale»)  that  the  problem  of 
rewriting  tbe  Charter  snd  sU  these  other 
MMaUooa  muet  be  (seed  ss  s  aoordlnated 
aiirtff  TTt  o'*  •<>  Intwrelated  sa  to  b«  ln> 
MparaMe 

Why  mtlet  disarmament  and  tiM  trbaMBUt* 
Inn  o<  tlw  Halted  Mationa  Into  a  limited 
wurid  govarwaMnt  be  ineludedT    Why  will 
not  a  great  tresty  settling  the  OMUa  iaaue* 
be  sumclent?     It  Is  beosuse  a  Mdre  agree. 
■Mat  by  tresty,  seen  on  all  tiM  dfltaUndiim 
quaetloaa    would    ba   laeu— leat   tmleee   s 
regime  of  enloraeaMa  world  law  is  simuU 
Uneously  ssUbtlalMd     ThU  is  essentlsl  for 
the  simple  fMM«  that  neither  side  wouM 
trust  the  etlMf  !•  gblirva  any  trestlse     It 
IS  clear  sa  •ryMdl  Ite*  flO  Were  treat  lee  will 
ptaeaat  b  aonttntunee  of  the  armed  trVM. 
xian  araet  eaut  a  dominant  tiutttutloa  to 
aaforae   the   treaties  beyond  any   qtiestlon. 
Mr.  Baruch  knew  tbU  when  ha  advanced  his 
atomic  control  pisn  on  June  14.  1M«.  a  plan 
that  called  for  nothing  Use  than  world  gov- 
ernment in  a  considerable  sphere. 

tn  local.  State,  and  national  affairs,  we 
do  not  trust  to  mere  sgreemenu  for  the 
maintenance  of  order.  We  raly  only  on  law 
enacted  and  enforced  t>y  govenuaant.  Now 
all  tiMVVMful  men  know  at  last  that  to 
achlaea  world  order,  government  under  law 
Is  no  leas  requisite. 

On  the  other  hand,  no  such  reg'm*  of  en- 
forceable world  law  can  be  established  unleae 
and  until  the  basic  specific  Issues  are  settled. 
One  depends  upon  the  other.  And  this  Is  why 
ths  UijiiiHsttnffi  ot  agrssd-to  amendmenu  of 
tha  ObarMr  aiuBl  proeeed  ilda  by  side  with 
aagotlatlons  regarding  tha  Straiu.  Middle 
Bbst  oU.  Germany.  Japan.  China,  and  the 
other  Issues. 

But  someooe  will  say.  "This  might  sectire 
peace,  but  it  cant  be  doo*.*    I  reply:  "Con- 


sider the  alternative,  a  war  to  vhe  death  with 
Russia,  and  y«u  will  say  It  must  be  done. 

Have  we  even  now  sufBclently  e  tvUaged 
the  consequences  of  a  United  SUtes-Bovlet 
war?  I  doubt  It.  for  there  are  many  who  still 
like  to  think  that  with  the  l)omb  and  our  air 
and  naval  power,  we  might  easily  cr\  -h  the 
Soviets.    Perhaps  so,  but  let  us  consider. 

Let  us  assume  that  we  could  destroy  every 
city  In  Rusila  and  kill  or  malm  tens  of  mil- 
lions. Let  us  assume  that  thU  cruld  l>e  done 
without  any  damage  at  all  to  our  fc  >me  terri- 
tory. Would  even  this  unprecedented  de- 
struction compel  submission?  That  Is,  I  be- 
lieve, a  matter  of  doubt.  It  seems  possible 
that  even  under  these  conditions,  Soviet 
ground  forces  could  surge  over  much  of  weet- 
ern  Europe,  occupying  many  cltlea  and  dis- 
persing themselves. 

One  can  even  Imagine  that,  with  their 
counuy  virtually  uninhabitable,  there  might 
occur  a  great  trek  westward  of  Ruaslaa  civil- 
ian masses,  perhapa  100.000.000  souls.  dU- 
placlng  the  western  ropulatlcns  and  occu- 
pying their  homes.  If  such  a  migration 
would  be  without  precedent,  so  pIso  would 
be  the  conditions  produced  by  atomic  war. 
One  muat  remember  also  that  with  millions 
of  their  women  and  children  killed  or 
maimed,  such  a  war.  as  Jtistlce  Robert  H. 
Jackson  has  said,  would  be  a  war  of  unprece- 
dented fanaticism  and  fury. 

Nothing  stirs  hatred  so  deeply  as  the 
slsujhtsr  of  innocent  civilians.  We  would 
have  accomplished  thU  on  the  greatest  scale 
In  history.  Since  a  stalemate  might  result 
unless  we  drove  the  Bed  army  back  Into 
Russls,  the  problem  would  exUt  as  to  whether 
to  bomb  western  Europe  also,  even  at  the  coet 
of  more  millions  of  Innocent  lives.  Including 
■ome  of  the  most  advanced  peoples  of  ths 
world 

The  dllemms  would  be  shocking.  But  who 
csn  gusrantee  thst,  sven  if  we  lost  our  souU 
doing  It.  we  would  refrsin  from  thst  slsugh- 
ter?  Iven  If.  however,  we  did  cover  western 
Burope  with  stom  bombs,  we  might  even  so 
need  to  tnvsde  lu  devsststed  territory  with 
larger  forces  thsn  in  the  Isst  war.  We  might 
still  hsve  u>  nght  our  wsy  esatward  against 
stubborn  infantry  Imbued  with  as  strong  a 
batrsd  a*  ever  »»l»»»d  Upward  any  tnemy. 

Bo  doubt  we  would  Via  •«•»  MMb  •  «'•>', 
but  only  at  the  amt  at  aaatttrlM  of  tnfsray 
and  with  s  Iom  of  Amertcsn  life  that  wovlfl 
orlppld    otir    future    fur    generations      And 
WhdB  OBT  iMfMaony   was   established.   What 
iboaT    Mm  Ut  flttmson  hss  ssid    'Americans 
ss  fOBtMtrors  would  be  trsglcally  miscsst." 
I  Tonirr  if  sil  this  prospect  has  bean  suf' 
aalaatly  gratped  by  tha  avarafB  Aotartean. 
flhcuid  It  not  matiaad*  im  to  attaapt  what 
ouiy  on  the  lurfaca  MMa  BMt  to  Uaposslble? 
fltoetlld  It  not  Indues  even  the  pessimist  to 
rsmember    Jsmea    Bussell    Lowells    ssylng. 
Hot  fsilure  but  low  aim  Is  the  crlaM"? 
Piipm  til  thu,  I  doubt  whether  we  art 
««aa  aow  ready  to  enlarge  our  minds  to  a 
polat  Ibat  win  ensbls  us  to  underuke  what 
U  aaaamary      Under  our   present  policy  of 
containment.  wltB  0«r  mllltsry  missions  In 
Orsece.  Turkey,  aad  Pwsis,  with  s  Oeet  tn 
the  Mediurranean.  air  bases  in  the  Azures, 
north  Alrlca,  and  Okinawa  snd  all  the  rest, 
we  will  doubtlees  march  fiTther  down  the 
road  to  war  and  approach  still  closer  to  the 
abyw.    We  are  now  close  to  It.  but  have  not 
yet  quite  peered  Into  Its  depths.     Wh^n  we 
do  ao.  may  we  not  recoil  snd  summor.  our- 
saleea  to  sn  unprecedented  effort  of  will  and 
reeouras.  directed  not  to  war  but  to  a  hettle- 
ment  of  which  effective  world   Instlt  Jtlons 
shall  be  the  keystone? 

The  reeult  will  depend  prlmarUy  upon  the 
Intelligence  of  our  people.  especlsUy  of  the 
leading  citizens  who  should  be  the  leaders 
of  opinion.  In  talking  and  corresprndlng 
with  hundreds  of  them  since  1944.  I  hsve  ob- 
ssrred.  broadly  speaking,  three  views:  rirst. 
ly.  tha  estrame  view  that  a  floTtet-Amnrfean 
struggle  to  the  death  u  Ineviuble  snd  that 
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it  is  simply  not  worth  while  to  do  anything 
about  stopping  It,  however  horrible  the  pros- 
pect. Secondly,  that  we  ought  to  try  for 
an  OTer-all  settlement  and  the  rule  of  world 
law  but  that  the  prospect  for  success  Is 
fillm  until  the  world  Is  still  further  chastened. 
This  view  Is  Illustrated  by  the  recent  remark 
of  a  United  Nations  delegate:  "The  atomic 
war  first.  Then  world  government."  Third- 
ly, tbe  view  that,  however  bard  the  task,  It 
Is  far  from  hopeless,  and  that,  when  we 
really  face  the  abyss,  there  may  be  a  sudden 
chanfla  of  heart  and  a  willingness  to  venture 
Into  now  paths.  This  Is  typified  by  the  recent 
statement  of  President  Conant  of  Harvard: 
"What  seems  inevitable  suddenly  changes, 
and  It  Is  Juf>t  as  likely  that,  Instead  of  war, 
people  will  find  within  10  years  an  effective 
world  government  In  action." 

It  Is  this  view  of  tempered  optimism  which 
I  encourage  you  to  adhere  to,  since  wlthotrt 
some  hope  the  disaster  Is  truly  Inevitable. 

But  more  than  a  reasonable  hope  is  re- 
quired. On  our  part,  we  must  shed  much  of 
our  massive  self-righteousness.  On  the  Rus- 
sian side,  they  must  discard  much  of  their 
obduracy  and  rigidity.  On  both  sides,  the 
drum  fire  of  mutual  recrimination  must 
abate.  Ttiere  must  be  with  us.  as  with  them, 
at  least  some  spirit  of  give  and  take. 

With  us.  It  I  too  commonly  assumed  that 
It  Is  Russian  perversity  alone  which  stands 
In  the  way  of  world  order.  I  do  not  mini- 
mise their  obduracy,  bom  of  many  elements. 
Including  deep  fears  and  suspicions.  I  do 
not  even  know — no  one  does — that  the  Rus- 
sian rulers  vt^ll  not  try  for  world  domination. 
How  fcollah  to  deny  that  this  may  be  so. 
But  bow  foolish  and  alao  irresponsible  to  as- 
sert that  It  must  be  eo  and  that  the  cause 
of  peace  la  hopeless  until  after  the  atomic 
war. 

In  any  case,  however  grimly  we  cbooee  to 
view  the  Busslan  attitude,  we  otight  to  recog- 
nise that  It  Is  not  merely  the  Busslans  but 
also  oursstvrs  whom  we  have  to  persusde. 
TbOOiss  K.  Flnletter  spoke  true  words  re- 
oantly,  when  he  said,  "Ws  must  Baaka  haste 
with  our  politics  for  pesos,  for  wa  oaanot 
lone  aadurs  a  world  brietllag  with  atomic 
aaflbMogiosi  wsapons "i  and  that  we  naad 
"a  show-down  with  ourselves,  as  well  M 
Bussla"  sines  "we,  ourselves,  have  not 
BB  dur  aUnds  that  ws  went  peace  sn  badly 
mat  we  artll  give  up  our  trsdltlon  of  strict 
BflllonalUm  " 

JMin  fimitr  Duilss  albo  sp^ike  truly  wltan 
he  said  that  for  paaeai  "We  must  plan  and 
act  on  •  grand  soala.  We  must  do  mighty 
deads,  such  ss  are  ususUy  Inspired  OBly  by 
B«r  Itself." 

You  will  agree  that  the  progrsm  I  hsvs 
CfUtllned    Boca   ««ll    for    mighty    deeds.    It 


Is  a  rsdMal  progrsm  In  the  sense  o<  folag 
to  the  root  of  things.  But  It  Is  almost  «on- 
•ervstlvs  tn  ths  trus  sense  of  safeguarding 
dUllaatlon  and  cresting  order  lustesd  of 
MMrohy. 


Wkat  of  FrM  EaterprUe? 

BJrraNSTON  OP  RFMARKS 

or 

HON.  HARRY  FLOOD  BYRD 

or  vucmiA 
IN  THI  SDf ATB  OP  THB  CNTrXD  STATES 

Tuesday.  June  8  degislath'e  day  of 
Tuesday,  June  1),  1948 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  RtcxikD  an  Interesting  and  thought- 
ful address  entitled  "What  of  Free  Enter- 
prise?" delivered  by  Mr,  T.  Coleman 
Andrews,  C.  P.  A.,  to  the  members  of 
group  IV  of  the  Virginia  Bankers  As- 
sociation at  Lj'nchburg,  Va.,  on  May  8. 
1A48. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

WHAT   or  ntXE   ENTXKFRISEt 

Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  as  bankers 
you  are  engaged  In  a  business  that  is  vital 
to  the  privilege  of  free  enterprise  that  is 
Inherent  In  our  form  of  government,  for  you 
are  the  gatherers,  custodians,  and  dispensers 
of  the  capital  that  Is  the  llfeblood  of  the 
free-enterprise  BTrstem.  Throxigh  this  sys- 
tem we  have  attained  the  highest  level  of 
production  and  the  highest  standard  of 
living  that  any  people  has  ever  enjoyed.  A 
large  portion  of  the  responsibility  for  ac- 
complishing these  very  tangible  gains  In 
the  advance  toward  fulfillment  of  otir  des- 
tiny as  a  people  and  as  a  Nation  has  rested 
upon  you,  and  you  have  discharged  this 
responsibility  with  great  credit  to  your  pro- 
fession and  Immense  benefit  to  the  Nation 
and  Its  people.  You  have  contributed 
greatly,  therefore,  to  your  country's  re- 
markable attainments. 

These  gains  have  not  been  accomplished 
without  occasional  set-backs;  there  have  been 
times  when  we  have  gone  too  fast  and  been 
forced  to  draw  back,  make  corrections,  and 
start  over  again.  But  over  the  years  we 
seem  to  have  been  able  to  return  to  funda- 
mentals and  make  a  fresh  start  before  any- 
thing too  serious  happened;  that  is,  we  did 
untU  the  last  time,  a  decade  and  a  half  ago, 
when  we  let  ourselves  be  talked  Into  the  old 
and  Invariably  dlsastroxis  idea  that  we  could 
spend  our  way  to  prosperity  and  stability; 
and  we  have  gone  so  far  down  this  road  that 
It  Is  hardly  probable  that  fiscal  collapse  and 
political  upheaval,  the  inevitable  conse- 
quences of  unrestrained  spending,  can  be 
avoided  except  by  resort  to  drastic  measures. 
I  do  not  wish  to  be  understood  as  pre- 
dicting that  these  dire  calamities  are  cer- 
tain to  overtake  us,  for,  as  precarlotis  as  our 
situation  Is,  I  do  not  believe  that  It  Is  too 
lata  for  tis  to  save  oumelves  from  catastro- 
phe. Nor  do  I  wish  to  be  understood  M  hold- 
ing tbe  view  that  we  rlthar  ean  or  should 
attampt  to  return   to  the  level   of  public 

riding  of  any  period  of  the  so-eallad  "gi)od 
flafs,"  for  1  «m  fully  aware  ttwt  th«  world 
of  today  le  a  very  different  world  from  that 
of  lA  years  sgo  and  that  we  must  expect  the 
expenditures  of  all  levtls  of  gnvemmant  to 
be  higher.  Bor  «m  I  one  who  faart  either 
the  polltloal  or  the  mitiury  power  of  any 
other  govarnmont;  the  only  mHous  threat 
to  tha  oontlnultjr  of  our  prtMnt  system  thst 
I  asn  see  Is  our  InoipiloaMe  unwillingness 
to  fare  the  old  but  presently  intensined 
ohalienge  of  the  aeonomlo  facts  of  life. 

What  I  do  wish  to  be  understood  ss  say- 
ing, snd  very  tlnoerely  believing,  to  that, 
after  IB  years  of  the  cleat  est  pusslble  ev|. 
denoe  of  the  unhappy  consaqueooss  of  so 
doing,  we  are  atlll  pursuing  a  policy  of 
profligate  Improvidence  tn  the  aunage- 
ment— X  suppose  It  would  be  more  sccursu 
to  say  mlamsnsfement — of  our  public  aX- 
fatra;  thst  this  Is  tbe  wsy  to  bankruptcy  and 
fleeal  collapee;  that  these  consequences  will 
befall  us  if  we  do  not  soon  come  down  to 
earth  snd  adjtut  our  public  expenditures  to 
tbe  capacities  of  our  pocketbooks;  and,  I 
might  add,  that  tbe  enemies  of  our  system, 
publicly  committed  to  the  conviction  that 
OUT  form  of  government  la  not  capable  of 
sustained  stability,  and  confident  that  we 
are  too  far  gone  to  save  ourselves,  are  fairly 
drooling  with  anticipation  that  this  last 
stronghold  of  democracy  and  the  free-cnter- 
prUe  system  soon  will  fall  and  the  stage  wUl 
be  set  for  them  to  move  in  and  impose 
their  system  upon  us  without  firing  a  shot. 
I  do  not  presume  to  be  aware  of  all  the 
mistakes  that  account  for  tbe  unhappy  sit- 
uation with  which  we  now  find  ourselves 
confronted;  and  the  time  at  my  disposal 
would  not  permit  statement  and  discussion 
of  sU  of  them  even  If  I  had  such  knowledge. 


But  I  believe  that  I  can  Identify  the  basic 
mistake.  I  also  believe  that  understanding 
and  forUirlght  correction  of  this  one  would 
correct  all  the  rest.  The  key  to  Identification 
of  what  I  believe  to  be  the  root  of  our 
troubles  is  to  t>e  found  In  the  definition  of 
democracy.  The  fifth  edition  of  Webster's 
Collegiate  Dictionary  defines  democracy  as 
"government  by  the  people;  government  In 
which  the  supreme  power  Is  retained  by  the 
people." 

It  seems  to  me  that  we  have  not  wanted  to 
l>e  bothered  with  exercising  our  power,  that 
we  have  come  to  prefer  to  devote  ounselves 
exclusively  to  pursuit  of  the  privilege  of 
private  enterprise  and  leave  the  management 
of  our  public  aJTalrs  entirely  to  our  legisla- 
tive representatives  and  public  officials — r.s 
If  we  could  surrender  our  power  and  shed  our 
responsibilities  as  citizens  without  becoming 
victims  of  the  inevitable  assumption  that  the 
Government  la  better  able  to  spend  our 
money  than  we  are,  ot  the  selfish  alms  of" 
organized  pressure  groups,  and  of  politico- 
economic  philosophies  aimed  at  govern- 
mental control  of  production  or  worse. 

In  Lydia  Bailey,  the  latest  of  Kenneth 
Roberts'  long  list  of  delightful  and  Instruc- 
tive historical  novels,  the  author  has  one 
Albion  Hamlin  saying  that  those  who 
brought  otir  country  into  being  "held  •  •  • 
Inert  people  to  be  the  greatest  menace  to 
a  country's  freedom."  It  is  not  necessary  for 
the  purpose  of  this  address  to  go  into  the 
question  whether  our  country's  freedom  is 
menaced,  except  to  remind  you  of  the  extent 
to  which  the  country  that  is  the  center  of 
opposition  to  our  system  has  fastened  its 
grasping  tentacles  u]X)n  those  countries  that 
have  embraced  Its  Ideology,  and  to  at  least 
caution  that  it  would  be  foolhardy  for  us 
to  believe  that  we  are  Immune  to  this  fate. 
But,  If  we  are  to  be  realistic,  we  must  admit 
that  we  have  become  an  inert  people  and 
that  the  unhappy  consequences  of  our  inertia 
plague  us  on  every  hand.  We  also  muet  take 
notice  of  the  struggle  that  to  going  on,  not 
only  elsewbare  in  the  world  but  also  bete, 
between  state  control  and  the  voluntary  so- 
ciety, Further,  we  mtist  reeofnlss  that 
the  present  trend  of  thto  ftrttgpe,  hare  la 
om  country  as  well  as  elsewhare.  to  towsrd 
vtetory  for  the  ad  voce  tea  of  state  control,  snd 
thst  the  adoption  of  slate  control  here  will 
deprive  us  of  much  of  tht  right  of  srlf- 
detomHaatlon  that  w«  now  enjoy.  Jf  free 
efitarprlse  to  to  be  saved,  one  of  otar  flrst 
and  most  Importcnt  Jobs  to  to  rtvcrN  thto 

tfCBfl, 

Thto  won't  be  easy  after  II  yean  of  aflort 
to  dcalroj  the  free-enterprise  syatam;  but 
there  to  nothing  fundamaatally  wrong  with 
thto  iyatem;  It  to  just  M  tspMiMlata  to  cur 
needs  today  as  It  tyn  woe:  In  fact,  It  to  mors 
so.  Private  enterprise  made  us  grnst.  and 
private  enterprtoe  alone  can  keep  us  great 
and  carry  ua  on  to  greater  and  greeter  ae« 
complUhmenta  and  higher  aad  hlflber  atanfl- 
srds  of  living.  Every  rlght-mladed  peiaoi^ 
mtist  admit  that  Improper  advantage  baa 
been  taken  of  the  free-enterprtoe  ayatem,  but 
to  condemn  the  system  and  all  the  employers 
of  thto  country  becsuse  a  hapdful  of  em- 
ployers have  taken  advantage  of  It  wculd 
be  as  absurd  as  condemning  an  entire  com- 
munity as  thieves  and  scoundrels  because 
an  occasional  thief  and  scoundrel  to  caught 
In  the  meshes  of  the  law  and  brought  to 
justice.  I  think  tbe  people  will  see  thto. 
once  the  advantages  of  tbe  system  are  In- 
telligently disclosed  to  them,  Its  disadvan- 
tages honestly  admitted,  and  honest  ef- 
fort is  made  to  correct  abuses  and  malie  the 
system  work  for  the  good  of  all.  It  to  utterly 
absurd  even  to  talk  about  the  systems  of 
other  countries  when  it  Is  a  demonstrable 
fact  that  there  Is  no  system  In  the  world 
under  which  tbe  necessities  and  luxurled 
of  life  can  be  purchased  with  as  few  hotirs 
of  labor  as  they  can  In  this  country.  No 
people,  past  or  present,  ever  has  attained 
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a  atandard  of  ItTtng 
damocracy  and  the  free- 
system:    and  no  people  e»er  haa 
tb«  frewkwia  that  we  enjoy. 
dllBctiltlM.  therefore,  are  of  our  own 
and.  having  made  them,  we  can  un- 
1  hem.  If  only  we  wUl.    The  trouble  with 
.hat  we  let  ourselves  be  taken  In  by 
plaualble  but  false  prophets.    Once 
._,  thnes  people  soon  had  the  Govem- 
nose  in  everytxjdy's  trastncea  and  moat 
people  beUevtng  that   there  was  no 
that    the   Oovemment    could    not 
Worst   of    all.    they   denounced    the 
•s  employers  on  every  poealble  occa- 
.  robtMTS  of  their  employees      Most  cf 
people  have  gone  from  the  Govern- 
now,  but  not  all  of  them;  aa  late  aa 
:  )ecember    the    President  s    Council    of 
ic  Advisers  said  In  Its  second  annual 
that   "the    accumulations   of   capital 
'  he  years  have  in  ract  involved  deprl- 
of  the  rank-and-file  worker."    More- 
the  Oovemment  still  has  Its  noee  in 
s  business,  and  the  Government's 

continue  to  mount,   although 

on  the  threshold  of  the  fourth  year 
VJ-day. 

indeed  Is  the  mesa  we  have  to 

up.    It  Is  sickening  Just  to  think  of 

":  jna  that  have  been  borrowed,  spent. 

^led  up  as  a  mortgage  against  our  earn- 

ind  those  of  our  children  and  children's 

en  during  the  past  15  years  of  experl- 

with  our  freedoms,  and  It  wUl  be 

X  deal  more  of  a  Job  to  correct  the  evil 

by   the   archltecU  of  thU  dlsgracefiU 

Jment  than  It  wlU  to  correct  any  abuses 

aave  grown  up  under  oiu  system.    But 

do  the  pruning  that  will  be  necessary 

ttT  to  correct  these  evUs.  we  will  get 

^ost  of  Govsmment  down  to  a  tolerable 

Internal  conditions  alone  are  enough 

command   our   utmoet  exertions   toward 

nd  without  further  delay:  our  under- 

abrosd  make  Immediate  action  Im- 

for  the  purpoee  of  these  undertak- 

Is  not  only  to  render  aid  but  also  to 

danweracy   in   thoes  countries   to 

aid  to  to  bs  Mtsnded. 

people  know  only  too  well  that  we 

rer -extended  financially  and  that  thU 

extension  Jeopardises  our  pollitcal  sta- 

as    wsU   as   our    fiscal    stability:    our 

havs  made  sure  that  they  know  thU. 

_  be  foolish,  therefore,  to  expect  thss* 

to  line  up  on  our  side  while  looking 

Lhe  mussles  of  our  enemies'  guns,  unless 

mtU  we  make  a  showing  of  stability  that 

convince  them   beyond   all  doubt  that 

with    us   will   afford    them   greater 

of   the   peace    and   security    they 

than  they  could  expect  If  they  allied 
with  our  enemies.     This  showing 
be  doubly  convincing,  considering  the 
that  our  enemies  are  right  next  door  to 
people    and    might    overrun    them.    If 
•caiM  so  disposed,  before  we  could  get 
to  thsoi.    Sanator  Btso  has  cautioned 
compelling  logic  against  failure  to 
our  affairs  In  good  order.  In  these  words: 
most  ssored  responsibility  of  every 
ntatlvs  of  the  people  In  the  Halls  of 
•    Congress    •    •    •    Is  to  keep    •    •     • 
Government  sound  and  solid.     Neither 
own  people  nor  those  who  seek  our  aid 
ever  forget  that  the  might  of  America 
this  strength  here  at  home — our  fiscal 
Tcv    cur  productive  capacity  under  the 
enterprise    system,    and   our    ability   to 
our    obligations    without    crushing 
Our  financial  stability  Is  far  more 
for  freedom  In  the  world  than  any 
of     International     subsidies    that 

^ wsly  strain  our  eeoBoaay.    Ftean* 

Inaublllty  In  the  United  Stats*  weald 

the   enemies   of   democracy   far   mors 

any  weapon  that  could  be  devised.    By 

sstme  token,  our  financial  sotmdness  Is 

only  hope  for  tnoee  who  seek  our  balp. 

It  there  would  be  no  bulwark  against 

and  freedom  could  not  survlv* 
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bar*  or  slsswhsr*.  If  ths  fiscal  stability  of 
Amartea  weakens  the  whole  clvUlasd  world 
will  foUow." 

Thto  word  of  caution   was  prompted  by 
faithful    subscription    to   the   old-faahloned 
but  eminently  sound  propoaltloo  that  "thosa 
who  are  least  governed  are  best  governed. " 
which  is  but  another  way  of  sajrlng  thst  the 
way  to  make  our  country  sound  and  solid 
Is  to  put  more  business  Into  Oovemment  and 
keep  tbe  Government  out  of  business,  or  to 
give  prlvau  antarprlse  lU  head,  under  reason- 
able rsgulatlOB.  and  hold  the  cost  of  Gov- 
ernment down  to  the  point  where  It  will  not 
throttle  private  Initiative.    This  Is  the  surest 
way   to   freedom    and    the   enjoyment   of    a 
superior  standard  of  living  that  has  ever  been 
conceived  by  the  mind  'if  man,  and  Its  wis- 
dom is  proven  by  the  record,  which  has  shown 
over  and  over  again  that  thU  country  has 
been  made  great  by  exercise  of  the  right  of 
self-determination,     not     by     governmental 
edlcu  and  control.     Here's  the  way  a  man 
puts  It  who  lived  under  one  of  ths  best  sys- 
tems that  Europe  had  to  offer;  I  quote  from 
Planned  Chaos,  that  fearleas  exposlUon  of 
the    philosophy    of    Interventlonlsm    by    Dr. 
Ludwlg     von     lUses.     the     noted     Austrian 
economist : 

"Business  dsssrves  credit  for  the  fact  that 
most  of  the  famlllea  In  the  United  Statea  own 
a  motor  car  and  a  radio  set.  The  Incrsass 
in  per  capita  consumption  In  America  aa 
compared  with  conditions  a  quarter  of  a 
century  ago  Is  not  an  achievement  of  laws 
and  executive  orders.  It  is  an  accomplish- 
ment of  businessmen  who  enlarged  the  slaa 
of  their  factories  and  built  new  ones." 

We  have  not  remained  true  to  this  unchal- 
lengeable concept  of  the  root  of  our  remark- 
able achlevemenu.  we  have  yielded  to  false 
doctrines  whoss  111-advlssd  application 
threaten  not  only  the  continuity  of  the  ac- 
compllshmenu  cited  by  Dr.  von  lAlses  but 
also  tlM  ifsttm  of  government  under  which 
thsss  aeeompltahmsnts  were  achieved. 

The  growth  of  ths  Federal  budget  has  baan 
one  of  the  most  amazing  And  one  of  th*  moat 
alarming  phenomena  of  our  times.  In  1929 
Federal  expenditures  were  less  than  two- 
thirds  of  the  total  Income  paymenu  to  the 
psopl*  of  CallfornU.  By  1939  they  had  been 
increased  to  the  point  where  they  were  equal 
to  the  total  Income  paymenu  to  all  the 
people  In  1 1  of  the  23  States  west  of  the  IIU- 
slsslppl  River.  By  1949  they  bad  been  In- 
creased to  the  point  where  they  were  equal  to 
the  total  Income  pay  man  ta  to  all  the  people 
In  19  >  2  of  the  22  SUtes  west  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi River,  and  the  total  tax  bill  had  be- 
come equal  to  one-half  of  the  aggregate  In- 
come of  all  those  who  made  W.OOO  or  more 
per  year.  This  trend  must  be  halted,  for  It 
Is  taking  so  much  of  the  fruits  of  our  labors 
that  nothing  Is  left  for  savings  and  Invest- 
ment, and  the  well-springs  of  the  capital  that 
makes  free  enterprise  possible  are  being 
dried  up. 

The  aggregate  cost  of  all  levels  of  Gov- 
ernment amounU  to  between  fifty  and  ftlty- 
flve  billion  dollars  per  year.  The  Federal 
Budget  now  under  consideration  alone 
amounts  to  forty  billions,  with  every  pros- 
pect that  it  will  t>e  substantially  more  than 
this  when  It  is  adopted.  Moreover.  It  Is 
clear,  as  Senator  Btbo  points  out  In  another 
recent  statement,  that  we  are  on  the  thresh- 
old of  a  Federal  budget  of  at  least  fifty 
bUllons,  which  means  that  we  soon  will  be 
facing  total  annual  expenditures  of  from 
si  ty  to  sixty-five  billions  for  all  levels  of 
Government.  We  simply  cannot  afford  any 
such  level  of  public  spending.  The  Prus- 
sian serfs  of  centuries  ago  were  allowed  to 
work  2  days  out  of  each  week  for  them- 
selves. We  are  only  twice  as  well  off  aa 
they  at  the  present  level  of  our  public 
•pending. 

Moreover,  as  a  result  of  our  Inordinate  cost 
at  Government  and  the  Government's  abor- 
tive attempts  to  control  the  country's  econ- 
omy, our  buying  power  has  been  cut  to  the 


point  where  In  aona  eaaea  It  U  only  a  third 
of  what  It  waa  leas  than  10  years  ago.  Ac- 
cording to  the  United  SUtes  News,  a  net 
Income  of  •10.000  Ui  1939  had  a  buying  power 
of  10.657,  whereai*  In  1947  It  had  a  buying 
power  of  only  $5,050:  the  buying  power  of 
an  Income  of  $25,000  dropped  from  $22,873 
to  $10  235:  that  of  an  Income  of  $50,000 
dropped  from  $41,379  to  $16  080  and  that  of 
an  income  of  $100,000  dropped  from  $08,003 
to  $23,416. 

Putting  It  another  way.  Dr.  O  Rowland 
Collins,  dean  of  the  Graduate  School  of 
Business  Administration  of  New  York  Uni- 
versity. lOild:  "Statistically  speaklni?.  •  •  • 
It  is  entirely  poealble  to  establUh  the  fact 
that  the  $2.500-per-year  Income  earner 
In  1939  needs  today  an  Income  of  $4,511  to 
match  his  1939  position  tn  the  market  and 
that  the  $10.000-a-year  man  In  1939  needs 
today  $22,483  to  match  his  earlier  poaltion 
In  the  market  place."  Then  he  reveals  the 
aatoundlng  fact  that  the  $100.000-a-year 
executive  of  1939  needa  today  $618,708.  or 
six  times  hU  1939  scale  of  compensation. 

Aside  from  the  fact  that  whenever  we  add 
another  person  to  the  Government's  pay- 
roll we  reduce  the  Nation's  potential  pro- 
duction, there  are  two  very  serious  conse- 
quences of  the  Inordinate  expansion  of  the 
Government's  bureaucracy  that  deserve  our 
most  serious  consideration. 

First,  there  has  developed  In  the  minds  of 
the  people  a  low  regard  for  public  officials 
and  employees  generally.  This  Is  a  situation 
that  we  cannot  afford  to  regard  lightly,  for 
It  la  only  a  abort  step  from  this  attitude  to 
one  of  dlstrtist.  and  distrust  Is  tbe  soil  tn 
which  the  seeds  of  political  unrest  germinate 
and  grow.  The  enemies  of  ovir  system  are 
striving  with  all  their  might  to  create  such 
unrest.  A  most  serious  aspect  of  the  people's 
thinking  about  public  officials  and  employees 
is  the  attitude  of  nuiny  persons  of  dL^tln- 
gutshed  accomplishment  toward  the  holding 
of  public  office;  there  are  few  such  people 
who  do  not  regard  the  holding  of  such  ofllcs 
with  disdain— as  something  to  be  studiously 
avoided  rather  than  as  a  coveted  medium  for 
expression  of  a  high  lense  of  public  duty  that 
It  ahould  be.  These  attitudes  undoubtedly 
have  been  Induced  by  the  familiar  sight  of 
multitudinous  Government  officials  and  em- 
ployees milling  around  In  each  other's  way. 
obvloualy  not  properly  organized  and 
directed  except  here  and  there  In  the  numer- 
ous departments  and  establishments — all  too 
often  Inept  and  Inefficient — and  conse- 
quently confused  and  frustrated,  not  to  men- 
tion their  amaxlng  and  unconstructlvely 
critical  Interference  with  the  management  of 
private  enterprise,  with  whose  problems  few 
of  them  have  even  remote  familiarity. 

Second.    Incentive    for    distinguished    ac- 
complishment Is  being  destroyed,  and  com- 
petition for  outstanding  talent  and  perform- 
ance Is  being  Btlfied.     All  over  the  country 
men  who  have  contributed  mightily  to  our 
unparalleled  economic  accompllshmenta  are 
withdrawing  themselves  In  the  prime  of  their 
usefulness  from  the  pool  of  Ingenuity  that 
has  made  us  great,  because  the  net  benefit  of 
continuing  gets  proportionately  less  a«<l  less 
the  further  a  person  goes  toward  full  atUln- 
ment    of    the    potentlslltles    of    his    talents. 
Those  who  are  continuing  are  becoming  less 
and  less  Inclined  to  yield  to  competition  for 
their   services:    there   Is   little    incentive    to 
move  on  to  a  larger  field  of  opportunity  when 
the  net  reward  will  be  relatively  Insignificant 
In  proportion  to  the  enlarged  respKinslbllltes 
that  the  greater  opportunity  will  Impose:  and 
so.  the  turn-over  of  managerial  talent  of  the 
type  that  has  been  so  largely  responsible  for 
the   success   of   private   enterprise    Is   being 
slowed  down,  and  buslnsss  astabllshments  are 
finding  It  more  and  more  difficult  to  keep 
on  their  toes  by  occasional  Introduction  of 
new  blood. 

The  coat  of  government  Is  high  for  two 
reasons:  First,  because  the  Government  la 
engaged  tn  a  lot  of  activities  In  which  It  has 
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no  btulness  being  engaged  In;  second,  be- 
cause It  spends  far  more  than  Is  necessary 
for  practically  everything  that  It  does.  This 
has  been  pointed  out  over  and  over  again  by 
the  Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States. 
He  said  It  In  the  following  clear  and  unmis- 
takable terms  at  an  appearance  at  a  hear- 
ing on  the  congressional  reorganization  bill 
of  1946:  . 

"Our  Government  Is  In  a  mess."  •  •  • 
a  mess  that  "has  been  accumulating  through 
administration  after  administration.  Repub- 
lican and  Democratic  alike,  for  years.  •  •  • 
The  trouble  Is  that  we  have  developed  an 
extravagant  hodge-podge  of  duplication.  In- 
efficiency and  lnconsl8t<;ncles.  It  Is  an  Ideal 
system  for  the  Ux  eaters  and  those  who  wish 
to  keep  their  snouu  In  the  public  trough. 
but  It  is  bad  for  those  who  have  to  pay  the 
blU.  •  •  •  The  Government  Is  full  of 
■ealous  workers,  but  the  fact  remains  that 
many  of  them  are  working  In  bureaus  or 
agencies  that  have  no  earthly  reason  for 
further  existence." 

I  realize  full  well  that  a  good  argument  can 
be  made  for  almost  every  Item  of  present 
expenditure  on  the  ground  of  necessity;  but 
we  cannot  make  decisions  as  to  expenditures 
•olely  on  this  basis.  We  must  make  such  de- 
cisions on  the  basis  of  what  we  can  afford. 
When  people  get  up  against  hard  times,  they 
luually  find  that  they  can  get  along  without 
a  lot  of  things  that  they  think  they  need. 
The  Government  Is  up  against  hard  times, 
and  It  could  do  the  same  thing,  and  It  should 
do  It:  there  Is  no  difference  between  It  and 
the  people  who  compose  It.  If  the  people 
cant  afford  to  pay  the  cost  of  an  activity,  the 
Government  can't  afford  to  carry  on  that 
activity.  The  time  has  come  for  the  Gov- 
ernment to  stop  yielding  to  unbridled  de- 
sire and  to  discipline  Itself  in  the  matter 
of  expenditures  Just  as  the  people  have  to 
pay  the  bill  would  discipline  themselves  un- 
der the  same  circumstances. 

The  only  possible  way  to  forestall  the 
draadful  eventualities  that  are  Implicit  In  our 
praaant  policy  of  undisciplined  spending  Is 
to  get  the  cost  of  Government  down  to  a 
reasonable  basis.  Anything  more  than  one- 
sixth  of  our  national  production  or  national 
income,  whichever  way  you  choose  to  put  It. 
Is  unreasonable  and  beyond  our  means.  Re- 
ferring again  to  ths  Comptroller  General  of 
ths  United  States,  this  great  champion  of 
economy  told.  In  another  statement  to  the 
Congress,  how  this  might  be  done.  He  said 
that  the  way  to  do  It  would  be  to  get  out 
the  grubbing  tools,  the  bush  axes  and  the 
pruning  shears,  and  go  to  work  on  the  activi- 
ties, excessive  personnel,  and  other  Items  of 
wasteful  expenditure  that  account  for  the 
tax  gatherer's  Inordinate  exactions. 

Unless  we  do  this,  we  may  not  hope  to 
escape  becoming  the  greatest  menace  to  our 
country's  freedom  and,  I  fear,  the  architects 
of  our  own  destruction.  , 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HUBERT  S.  ELLIS 

or  WEST  VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  June  4.  1948 

Mr.  ELLIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  did  not 
support  the  ERP  bill  when  it  was  before 
the  Hoase  some  weeks  ago.  There  is  an 
abundance  of  evidence  today  to  support 
that  position.  Consequently.  I  shall  op- 
pose this  appropriation  bill. 
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The  Appropriations  Committee  is  to  be 
congratulated  upon  its  decision  to  reduce 
the  amount  of  money  for  foreign  relief 
by  some  $2,000,000,000.  If  this  reduction 
Is  found  advisable  after  2  months  of  in- 
vestigation and  study,  it  is  quite  likely 
that  further  study  and  more  time  would 
make  much  greater  reductions  advisable. 
While  the  Administrator  has  been  able 
to  spend  only  $208,000,000  in  2  months 
out  of  the  $1,000,000,000  advanced,  yet 
they  keep  yelling  for  more  billions.  The 
committee  hearings  established  beyond 
doubt  that  the  original  estimates  for  the 
Marshall  plan  money  were  made  reck- 
lessly and  without  any  factual  basis 
whatsoever. 

During  these  2  months  some  very 
pertinent  facts  have  come  to  light.  For 
example,  France  is  expected  to  produce 
this  year  300.000,000  bushels  of  wheat, 
or  7  bushels  per  person.  Our  consump- 
tion of  wheat  as  estimated  by  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  is  3.9  bushels 
per  person. 

Yet,  under  the  Marshall  plan.  Prance 
Is  scheduled  to  receive  60.000,000  bushels 
of  wheat.  Italy  this  year  will  produce 
4.9  bushels  of  wheat  per  person,  and  we 
ship  wheat  to  Italy. 

The  Marshall  plan  proposes  $114,000,- 
000  for  relief  in  Ireland,  $295,000,000  for 
Belgium,  $130,000,000  for  Denmark,  and 
$10,000,000  for  Iceland  at  a  time  when 
all  these  countries  are  prosperous  and 
able  to  secure  a  bank  loan  if  they  need 
money. 

We  see  in  the  press  that  Holland  la 
forced  to  destroy  food  surpluses.  While 
Polish  coal  is  going  unsold  and  British 
coal  producers  are  finding  it  difficult  to 
recover  the  French  market,  France  is 
planning  to  receive  6,750,000  tons  of  coal 
from  the  United  States  free  of  charge. 

How  can  European  industry  recover 
as  long  as  we  keep  the  people  on  a  dole? 

The  gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
Phillips]  tells  us  that  out  of  the  $704.- 
000,000  Italy  Is  to  receive  out  of  the 
Marshall-plan  money,  $100,000,000  goes 
to  Ru.ssia  in  reparation.  These  reveal- 
ing facts  should  make  us  all  the  more 
cautious  about  this  foreign-relief  prob- 
lem. 

We  cannot  continue  giving  away  bil- 
lions of  dollars  in  supplies  without  weak- 
ening our  own  structure;  without  neg- 
lecting or  foregoing  our  domestic  obli- 
gations. Our  Government  is  giving  away 
billions  while  our  old-age  pensions  and 
social-security  payments  remain  pitifully 
low. 

Our  first  duty  is  to  make  our  own 
country  secure  and  maintain  the  high 
living  standards  of  our  people.  All 
these  things  are  threatened  by  contin- 
uous wild  spending. 

Since  the  beginning  of  the  lend-lease 
program  to  foreign  countries  and 
through  to  the  completion  of  the  Mar- 
shall plan  proposal,  this  country  will 
have  given  away  $85,000,000,000  in  sup- 
plies out  of  the  American  market.  That 
is  why  prices  are  out  of  all  reason  and 
that  is  why  we  do  not  have  houses,  farm 
machinery,  and  many  other  commodities 
we  need  very  much  Indeed. 

We  have  been  shipping  overseas  bil- 
lions in  bread  grains,  fats  and  oils,  sugar, 
meats,  dairy  products,  fruits,  cotton,  fer- 


tilizer, coal,  petroleum,  timber,  steel, 
trucks,  and  freight  cars. 

When  we  go  down  the  street  and  have 
to  pay  $1.30  a  pound  for  steak,  we  cati 
say  to  ourselves.  "As  long  as  this  Gov- 
ernment continues  to  export  $8,000,000.- 
000  annually  in  supplies  and  getting 
nothing  in  return  we  will  pay  higher 
prices  and  goods  will  continue  scarce." 

Our  people  who  are  in  the  lower-in- 
come brackets  will  pay  more  and  more 
and  have  less  and  less.  We  must  not  b« 
lulled  into  a  state  of  complacency  be- 
cause the  Government  is  buying  huge 
quantities  of  our  merchandise  to  ship 
abroad.  All  this  is  paid  for  out  of  the 
United  States  Treasury  which  in  turn 
must  get  it  from  the  taxpayer.  Conse- 
quently, our  people  must  pay  for  these 
foreign  loans  and  gifts  through  higher 
and  higher  taxes,  and  higher  and  high- 
er prices. 

To  give  you  an  idea  what  the  Marshall 
plan  will  cost  the  American  people.  I 
have  had  the  Legislative  Reference 
Service  of  the  Library  of  Congress  break 
down  the  cost  as  it  affects  the  counties 
in  the  Fourth  Congressional  District : 

Cost  of  the  European  recovery  program  ap' 
portioned  on  a  Nation-wide  per  capita  ba- 
sts as  applied  to  the  population  of  counties 
in  the  Fourth  Congressional  District  of 
West  Virginia 


Cost  of  ERP 

County 

Populs- 

on  nst  ioiisl  per 

tiou.  10«: 

(population  X 

$129.11)  tMoed  on 

$17,000/]aOj6l» 

Csbell 

»7,459 

tl2,.SH2,931 

Jackson 

lfi.S« 

2,142,9W 

Lincoln w 

K.fWfl 

3.»M.sn 

Mason 

22.270 

xm\9» 

PlesisnU 

^m 

M4.0M 

Putnam 

18.  All 

a,si0,oM 

Koane 

20,  7S7 

8,  an,  MO 

Tyler 

12.  Mg 

1.  an.  403 

WHvne 

g.VMA 

4,  W,  930 

Wirt  

«,47S 

H3A,9S7 

Wood 

<i2.me 

^(M,tU 

Total    (or    Fourth 

Congrenlonal  l>if 

trirt 

323,302 

41,72S,«M 

TotHi  for  West  Vir- 

ginia  .. 

1,901,974 

7iB.M»,m 

.  This  assessment  upon  the  people  of 
West  Virginia  and  the  Fourth  Congres- 
sional District  will  be  reflected  in  our  tax 
bill  and  the  cost  of  living  for  years  to 
come. 

We  cannot  have  housing  and  many 
other  scarce  items  and  prices  will  not  her- 
materially  reduced  as  long  as  this  spend- 
ing continues.  The  American  standard 
of  living  is  seriously  threatened  by  the 
high  cost  of  government. 

Senator  Byrd  says  that  we  are  again 
moving  into  deficit  spending  which 
means  the  Government  is  spending  more 
money  that  it  raises  by  taxes.  He  pre- 
dicts that  by  1951  the  deficit  will  be  run- 
ning as  high  as  $10,000,000,000,  if  we 
continue  on  our  present  course. 

If  this  condition  comes  about,  and  con- 
sidering the  staggering  national  debt,  we 
will  be  approaching  the  realm  of  finan- 
cial collapse. 

While  I  am  opposed  to  the  bill,  if  it  does 
pass  the  House,  I  hope  the  upper  t>ody 
will  approve  the  committee's  recom- 
mendations. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
cr 

HON.  JOE  L  EVINS 

or  TiNNSasn 
THE  HOTJSW  OF  WWMMtWTATIVW 
Tuesday.  June  S.  194t 

Mil  EVTNS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  recent 
•ctio  a  Uken  by  the  House  of  Repreaent- 
aUves,  m  falUng  to  pM*  legislation  to 
extend  the  Itfe  of  the  reciprocal-trade- 
treaty  acts  for  an  additional  customary 
perl$l  of  3  years.  Is  most  regretuble. 
aver,  the  Inclusion  of  the  amend- 
;  to  the  law  which  was  pMsed  Is  de- 
to  crlpi>le  and  kill  the  reclprocal- 
-treaty  program.  The  changes  pro- 
In  the  recent  action  sounds  the 
knell  to  the  reciprocal-trade  pro- 
Durlns  the  14  years  of  the  life  of 

reciprocal-trade- treaty    acts,    this 

program  has  been  most  succes.sful.  Cer- 
tain 7  tblM  mutually  satisfactory  two- 
way  program  should  not  be  scuttled  and 
Wlltd.  but  to  the  contrary  It  should  be 
fost  jred  and  extended.  It  Is  hoped  that 
the  Members  of  the  other  body  will 
s«v<  the  reciprocal-trade-treaty  pro- 
fraia  by  ellmlnaUng  the  crippling 
amtndments  which  the  House  unwisely 
ado  )ted  and  extend  the  life  of  this  legis- 
lati<  in. 

Ill  this  connection.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
UMOimous  consent  that  two  editorials 
be  jrlnted  in  the  Rxcord,  which  edl- 
tOTfils  I  commend  to  the  reading  of  all 

jbers  of  the  Congress,  but  especially 

tbe  membership  of  the  majority. 
The  editorials  are  as  follows: 

(Fr>m  tbe  NMhvlUe  Tennesseean  of  May  38, 
19481 

■TAB  IN  THX  BACK 

y  NUtaen  j—n  ago  tbe  first  reciprocal  trade 

agrt  «ment.  Uiaugurating  a  policy  which  waa 

bor  1  of  Cordell  Hull's  broad  statesmansblp. 

entered  Into  with  Cuba.     That  was  a 

furling  point  In  Amarlean  tariff  history.  lead- 

g  to  economic  reciprocity  which  has  been 

toon  to  thlB  country  and  the  most  im- 

♦■r'«*»«f  aatlons  of  the  world. 
.-.— JOoB,    wlilell    was    the    cornerstone 
^publican  tariff  poUcy.  had  been  thrown 
ord— it  was  to  tf  hoped,  (orerer. 
now  the  OOP,  feeling  tu  strength  one* 
..   has   begun   its   hatchet   work   by   a 
n  act  of  sabotage  as  It  stabs  the  HxiU 
In  tbe  back  under  the  pretense  of 
a  hand  of  Irlendshlp.    On  a  strictly 
_i  tiM  House  has  Toted  to  extend  the 
.  for  but  1  year,  tnstsa rt  of  3  years  as 
by  the  Truman  adnUnlatration.  and 
lolng  so  it  has  reduced  it  to  Impotence. 
f  eowtary  m^*^*'*"  is  correct  in  saying  that 
pressacc  of  many  crippling  smenrtmsnta 
robbed  the  Ree^rocal  Trade  Act  of  lU 
ice.     And  his  Tiew  U  supported  by  a 
ihip  which  knows  ths  benefits  that 
hm  <•  quimg  from  the  Hull  program  as  waU 
as  It  rcnealMis  the  paralyaliag  effect  of  Re- 
pu  mean   high   protective   tariff   in   the  era 
which  culminated   In  the  great  depresskn 
net  Tly  30  yean  ago. 

i  kTc  B^MMIeaa  miiiai  ■  li  a  so  tihorX  that 
tlMy  have  fcrgotten  tbe  leesona  so  Utterly 
«ar  Do  Ibty  sUU  boM  to  the  propasl- 
that  international  trade  can  be  a  one- 
proposltk>n.  In  which  the  United  States 
perform  the  mlr«ri«  e<  fioodlng  other 
kttiM   with   goods   without    payment    in 
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This  country  does  not  desire  to  erect  an- 
other tariff  wall  when  trade  Is  recognised  as 
the  llfeblood  of  natloxis.  and  this  attitude 
wUl  become  Increasingly  clear  in  the  coming 
elecUons  unless  the  Senate,  with  more  show 
ol  reason,  undoes  the  work  of  the  House. 

Jot  an  Issue  of  vital  national  Importance 
has  been  raised  and  RepreaenUtlve  Docch- 
TOK.  of  North  Carolina,  assay*  the  situation 
properly  when  he  declares  that  If  the  recip- 
rocal trade  program  were  the  only  issue  be- 
tween the  two  parties  In  the  next  election, 
the  Republicans  wouldn't  carry  a  single 
county  in  the  United  SUtes. 

BepudiaUon  of  Mr.  HuU's  good  work,  which 
stands  as  a  monument  to  his  wisdom,  will  aU 
but  be  complete  11  the  House  Republican* 
have  their  way.    Por  th    measure  they  spon- 
sor not  only  would  limit  the  period  of  exten- 
steo  to  1  year  but  It  would  set  up  the  Tariff 
Commission  as  a  censor  over  the  Presidenfa 
exercise  of   powers  now   delegated   to   him. 
The   veto   is  provided   for   any   act   of    the 
Preaident   which  does   not  corvform   to   the 
Commission's   views.    The  result   would  be 
that  no  foreign  country  could  know  whether 
executive  aetlon  on  tariff  negotiations  would 
have  any  meaning  at  all. 

The  majority  party  professes  to  be  con- 
fident of  victory  in  the  November  alaetk»a, 
but  on  the  tariff  issue  alone  it  has  already 
raised  the  question  of  whether,  having 
learned  nothing  by  experience,  it  has  any 
right  to  expect  favor  at  the  hands  of  think- 
ing voters. 

This  country  has  turred  Its  back  on  eco- 
nomic Isolation  once  and  for  all.  It  wants 
no  return  to  the  Smoot-Hawley  Tariff  Act, 
nor  anything  which  approaches  that  mem- 
orable instrument  of  ruin.  It  U  too  well 
educated  en  tariff  matters  to  be  fooled  by  a 
protection  which  really  constitutes  a  na- 
tional danger. 

Having  raised  the  Issue,  let  the  GOP  be  not 
mistaken  on  one  fact — it  will  be  held 
accountable. 

(Prom  the  Washington  News  of  June  7,  1948 J 
KXXP  THX  coaifntsTOwx 
There  Is  another  thing  this  country  can- 
not afford  to  do  to  the  European  recovery 
program.  That  la  to  withdraw  or  weaken 
lU  coruerattaM.  tbe  principle  of  reciprocal- 
trade  agreements. 

Congress  would  make  a  tragic  mistake  If, 
while  voting  billions  to  help  other  nations, 
it  served  notice  on  them  that  Anaerlca  Is 
turning  b«w:kward  to  economic  isolation.  For 
no  expenditure  of  money  can  assuTe  con- 
tinued progress  toward  prosperity  and  peace, 
here  or  abroad.  If  this  and  otlier  coxm tries 
start  btiilding  up  barriers  to  International 
trade. 

Fourteen  years  ago.  with  paasafe  of  the 
Reciprocal  Trade  Agreements  Act,  America 
assumed  leadership  of  a  world  movement  for 
the  progressive  lowering  of  such  t)arrlers. 
Tbe  present  term  of  that  act  will  expire  next 
Saturday.  Many  months  ago  President  Tru. 
man  began  tvgtog  Congrem  to  renew  It  for 
S  years. 

Instead,  Republican  leaders  in  the  House 
waited  a  long  whUe.  Then,  after  secret 
hearings,  they  drafted  a  bUl  to  renew  the  act 
for  a  single  year  and  to  cripple  it  with 
amendments  restricting  the  President's  au- 
thority to  make  tariff-reducing  agreements 
with  other  natlotM.  And  then  they  Jammed 
this  bill  through  the  House  under  a  gag 
rule.  At  each  atep.  we  believe,  they  *lKiialart 
their  plain  intention  to  kill  the  reelproeal 
trade  principle  next  year  and  to  return  to 
the  evil  old  system  of  log-rolled  high  protec- 
tive tariffs. 

The  time  left  for  the  Senate  to  correct  the 
blunder  made  In  the  Hoose  is  brief.  But  tt 
can  be  enot^  if  Republican  leaders  in  the 
Senate  are  wis*  and  resolute. 

They  should  laalaa  tm  renewal  of  the 
Reciprocal  Trad*  A«r««msnts  Act.  without 
crippling  amendments,  for  three  full  year*. 


This  would  notify  the  world  that  America 
will  continue  to  recognize  the  fundamental 
fact  that  trade  la  a  two-way  business. 

it  would  assure  other  counUlea  that  we 
Intend  to  buy  as  well  as  sell.  It  would  let 
them  know  that  we  expect  repayment  of  our 
loans  to  them  in  the  only  way  they  ever 
can  be  repaid— namely,  in  goods  produced 
by  those  countries.  Itt  would  allay  fears 
that  a  world-wide  trade  war,  such  as  we 
started  with  the  Smoot-Hawlcy  tariff,  will 
lead  to  another  ahootlng  war.  And  It  would 
tell  the  American  people  that  they  are  net 
going  to  be  robbed  by  high  tariffs  written 
to  protect  monopoly  and  inefficiency  in  our 
own  Industries. 


Federal  Aid  to  Education 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  JENNINGS,  JR. 

or  TKirNXssxx 

IN  THT  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'nVlS 

Tuesday.  June  8.  1948 
Mr.  JENNINGS.    Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave    to    extend    my    remarks    in    the 
RxcoRP,  I  Include  the  following  petition: 

CtnrroH,  Tknw  ,  June  1,  l»4i. 
Hon.  JoHW  JrHHUwe,  Jr., 
House  0/  Rrpresentativea, 

Waahington,  D.  C. 
Dea*  CowcuxasMAK  JxuMTHoe:  We.  the  un- 
deralgned,  urge  you  to  do  all  you  can  to  bring 
H  R.  MM,  Federal  aid  to  education,  to  the 
fioor  of  the  House  for  vote  this  session  of 
Congrem.  ^   , 

T    L.  Seeber,  county  Judge;    Harland  La 
Rue    county  trustee;  Mattle  Holllngsworth. 
couiity  WRirt  clerk;  Mrs.  B.  A.  Holllngsworth; 
Ben  Singleton,  register  of  deeds;    Elolse  H. 
Leeqnue.    clerk,    circuit    and    trial     JusUce 
courts;  H.  C.  Scruggs,  clerk  and  master;  J. 
Fred  Cournharl;  JR.  Sharp;  Brvln  Queener; 
Freddie  Queener;  Mr*.  J.  M.  Underwood,  sec- 
retary. Clinton   PTA;    Mrs.   Herbert  Smith: 
Flora    Bradshaw;    J.    R.    Dougherty;    J.    M. 
Burkhart;  Mrs.  W.  K   Gbormley;  J.  F.  HaU; 
Myrtlce  Burkhart:  Wllma  Haynes;  C.  H.  Vog- 
elle;  Calvin  N.  Scruggs;  L.  B.  Parker;  Mrs.  W. 
A    OlTutt;  Mrs.  J.  B.  Richardson;   Mrs.  J.  H. 
Scruggs;  Richard  K.  Eager;  W.  O.  Paul;  James 
A  Paul;  Elbert  Mulkey:  Glenn  Shrader;  Cath- 
erine  Ehisklll:    Clyde   B.   Campbell;    Jas.    H. 
Gamble;  B   T.  Lomax;  Mr.  W.  K    Ohormley; 
Lee  L.  Wallace;  E.  O.  Lewis;  P.  H.  Worthlng- 
ton    R.  F.  Worthtagton;   Mrs.  P.  H.  Halley; 
P.  Hollev;  J   H.  Wallace;  Bailie  Wallace;  Fred 
Bacon;  James  Sllvey;  W   F.  Sllvey;  Savannah 
SUvey;  Mr*.  W.  F.  Sllvey;  Ruth  B.  Dover;  Sam 
A.  Pleser;  F.  J.  Hobbs.  D.  D.  8.;  Worth  Miller; 
Arletla  Horton;  Oaltleah  Marten;  Beulah  Ap- 
pleby; Mr*.  R.  L.  Gooldy:  Mr*   J.  R.  Brooks; 
Nelle  Irwin;  Hijda  McCoy;  M.  M.  Mapers;  F.  M. 
Gilw:  O.  A.  Lawson;  H.  L.  Lewallen;   B.  W. 
Flta:  Thoe.  M.  RolllBr.  H.  F.  Miller;   H.  L. 
Owen;  Mrs.  Chas  KlaeakI:  Mrs.  B.  L.  Young; 
Cummie  Klncaid;  Mr*.  J.  Frank  Underwood; 
Mrs.  C.  C.  Dennlson;  Floyd  H.  Ryne;   Alvln 
Duncan;    Mrs.    Frank    Martin;    Mrs.    C.    L. 
Greene;    Mrs.  O.  R.  Stansberry;    Mrs.  T.   J. 
Kesterson:  C.  F.  Minis:  Mrs.  H.  C.  Scruggs; 
Mrs.  Inez  S.  Moore;  Mrs.  D.  J.  Brlttaln.  Jr.; 
Mr*.    Robert    Sanders;    Mrs.    LUlle    Gaylor; 
Fiwik   Btmard.   Maxle   Shanlever;    Carlton 
WUaon;  Muriel  Jamagin:  Greu  Beets:  Anna 
Ruth    DeFoe:    H.    I.    Wells.    Jr ;    Henry    C. 
Scxtiggs,     Jr.;      Vivien      fihoopman;      Mary 
Scruggs;  Mrs.  BeaUice  DauglMrty. 

Mosaic  King;  Mrs.  Oyde  Sharp.  PTA  pres- 
ident. Lake  City.  Tenn.;  Luther  Wheeler; 
R.  B.  Seott.  M.  D ;  N  Scott.  R  N  ;  C  J  Mur- 
ray: C.  York;  Fred  J.  Paeper;  B.  M.  Stuckey: 
G.  G.  Webb;  O.  W.  Faust;  Loyd  Biggs;  Jsmea 
Welton:  John  E.  Cox;  J.  M.  Coa.  M.  D.: 
Mr*.  J.  M  Cox;  Van  M.  Alley;  Hubert  Heath- 
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erly:  Leland  F.  Cardens;  R.  L.  Henrlckson; 
G    W.   Miller;    Grace   Leach;      Lois   Greene; 
Mary  Beene;  Beatrice  McDonald;  Carl  Dew; 
Roy  B.   Adkln*;    Kenneth   Pelley;    Sherwood 
Vlles:    J.  K.  HuUon;    Kyle  McKaraey;    R.  C. 
Adklns;     Russ    Martin;     Raymond    Adklns; 
Mrs.  G.  L.  Alderson;  C.  J.  Watts;  Bill  Martin; 
C.  B.  Sharpe:  Mrs.  Clay  Russell:  J.  V.  Ford; 
D  W.  Disney:  Mrs.  Helen  Disney:  F.  D.  Gray; 
Charles  Sweet:  Mrs.  D.  F.  Page;  R.  M.  Alley; 
Nancy  Cumutt;  Cletha  Pfoff;  Mrs.  Catharine 
Shaw:   William  Richards:   Mrs.  George  Rec- 
tor;  Eiios  Herrln;  John  Watts:   H.  L.  Hack- 
maker;   Luther  C.  Luallen;   Delos  H.  Sharp; 
Win  H.  Hodges:  Oda  Smith;  Bonnie  Johnson; 
Carl  Reed:    H.  T.  Jayne;   Edna  Mae  Vowell; 
Carl  Prince:    Edward  C.  Dall;   R,  B.  McGlll; 
J.  E.  W«bb;  Mrs.  J.  E.  Webb;  Mrs.  J.  E.  Law- 
son;    C.    F.    Bennett:    Loarl    Masslngle;    Mrs. 
Harry  L.  Bennett;    Mrs.  Ralph  H.  Weather- 
ford;     Mrs.    R.    W.    Graham:     Anthony    M. 
Martinez;    Mrs.   Anna  Martinez:    Mrs.   8.   M 
McCluney;  Eddls  V.  Johnson;  Omar  L.  Parks; 
Mrs.  E.  L.  Flnley;   Mrs.  R.  B.  Sharpe;   J.  O. 
Tyler,  Jr.;   Rollen  Rhea;   Nell  Ranes;   W.  B. 
Yates:    Mrs.  Mary   A.  Rhea;    John   B.  Rhea; 
Mrs.  Maude  Horner:  Hubert  R.  Melton:  H.  F. 
Gilbert;  Mrs.  8.  A.  Wender.  Jr.;  Mrs.  Howard 
Jackson:  Howard  Jackson;  Carl  Duncan,  8r.; 
M.  C.  Newport:  Helen  Hyder;  Carl  Duncan, 
Jr.;  Charles  B.  Dabney;  J.  Will  Disney:  Floyd 
Parks,  Mrs.  Jeanette  Golloway:  H.  E.  Boccla; 
Alvln  Hill;  C.  P.  Wortham;   W.  H.  Lee;   Mrs. 
Paul  Martin:  Paul  Martin;  Paul  H.  Murphy; 
Isham  Greeley:  B,  O  Stanford;  E.  R.  Murphy; 
R.  H.  Smith;  Bedford  Hatmaker;  Don  ODell; 
Chester  Hicks,  president  Lions  Club;   D.  F. 
Page:  Sarah  Hendrlckson;  Robert  D.  Lindsay, 
ex-senator;    Rubye   Paeper.  O.   E.   8.   worthy 
matron;  O.  K.  Leach,  banker;  W.  H,  Wlnden, 
merchant:   H.  R.  Easterly:   Hugh  M.  Stokes; 
C.  D.   Sparks:    Ed   Duncan;    W.   N.   Luallen; 
Otis   F.   Weaver:    Arthur   Nler;    Mrs.    Arthur 
Nler;  B.  H.  Luallen. 

Mrs.  C.  J.  Butcher,  Jr..  Mrs.  Wallace  Can- 
trell,  Wallace  Cantrell,  Mrs.  C.  E.  Dabney. 
Mrs.  Elmer  Nebaley,  Mrs.  C.  L.  King,  C.  L. 
King.  Mrs.  M.  C.  Coker.  Goldle  B.  Dalzlel, 
R.  E.  Ollnger.  Mrs.  Paul  Rhea,  T.  E.  Pember- 
ton.  D.  K.  Hendren,  Mrs.  D.  K.  Hendren,  Mrs. 
BUI  Alderson.  Gussle  Lou  Weaver,  S.  E.  Gar- 
rett, Mrs.  D.  K.  Roberts.  Mrs.  Phoebe  Salvage, 
Anna  Moore.  Mrs.  Ennle  Hendresen.  Henry 
Hendresen.  Mrs.  Mabel  S.  Cannon,  Mrs,  H.  L. 
Winfrey,  Sr  .  Mrs.  H.  L.  Winfrey.  Jr  .  H.  L. 
Winfrey.  Mrs.  Stanley  Trlbble,  Mrs.  B.  Crow- 
ley,  H.  S.  Duckelt.  Mrs.  W.  E.  Eaton,  Mrs. 
J.  L.  Dooley,  Thos.  A.  Presnell,  Mrs.  Thos.  A. 
Presnell.  Mrs.  Cora  Hatmaker.  Bdrs.  Lucy 
Russell.  Mrs.  D.  A.  Clinton.  Mrs.  A.  T.  Chase, 
Mrs.  T.  J.  Steele,  T.  J.  Steele.  Tommy  Steele. 
Mrs.  C.  D.  Sparks.  Mattle  Baker.  Mrs.  Hobart 
White.  Mrs.  Clyde  Nance,  Mary  Alice  Pruett. 
Mary  Andrews",  Mrs.  J.  E.  Andrews.  D.  N. 
Flnchraan. 

J.  W.  Jackson;  Mrs.  Galen  Chambers;  Mrs. 
Trov  Taylor;  Mrs.  Henry  Converse:  Mr.  J.  H. 
Gaiim;  Mrs.  R  E.  Brown;  Mrs.  Don  Fryer; 
Mrs.  W.  C.  Gray;  Mrs.  Murray  Kanes;  Mrs. 
Sam  L.  Davis;  Mrs.  J.  U.  Goans;  Mrs.  C.  M. 
MUler;  Mr.  W.  H.  Ellison:  Mr.  John  S.  Mar- 
tin, Jr.;  Mrs.  K.  G.  McGuire.  Jr.;  Mrs.  Ray 
Robinson:  Mrs.  E.  G.  Klser;  Mrs.  Milton 
Green;  Milton  Green:  Joe  H.  Wall;  Mrs.  Paul- 
ine Wall;  Mr*.  Ralph  Duval;  Mrs.  Marvin  Ei 
Short;  Mrs.  Ralph  Greener:  Mrs.  Joe  Jack-, 
son;  Mrs.  R.  C.  Cooper;  O.  O.  Wright;  Glenn 
I.  Tuttle;  Stella  Phillips;  Mrs.  Eddls  V  John- 
son; Mrs.  J.  O.  Elliott;  Mrs.  R.  M,  Gamble: 
Mr*.  Claude  Plckrell:  D.  J.  Brlttaln;  Mrs. 
Mary  W  Coffey;  Mrs.  Bill  fatiner;  Massle 
Jones;  Nora  Phillips;  Belle  B.  Shultz;  Fletch- 
er DaU;  Reba  Fuller;  Mamie  Aaklns;  Minnie 
Jones:  Mrs  Ralph  Flnchum;  Mrs.  H.  C. 
Pierce:  Mr.  Whitman  Slover;  W.  A.  Offutt; 
John  A.  Offutt:  James  E.  Cox;  Mrs.  Thomas 
B.  Brown;  W.  L.  Cooper:  Grace  Ellis;  Vir- 
ginia Holt;  Elizabeth  Long;  Willie  Turpen; 
Luther  Turpen:  Cleo  Meredith:  Ruth  Pyatt; 
Mrs  A.  N.  McGlll:  Mrs.  A.  N.  McGlll.  Jr.; 
Burns  &  Dorglass  Gro.:  Mabel  Cooper;  W.  C. 
Murphy;  Ola  O.  Hutchison;  W.  Lloyd  Hutchi- 
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Communism 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  C.  COLE 

OF  MISSOUBI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  8,  1948 

Mr.  COLE  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  radio 
broadcast  by  Jack  Beall: 

Good  evening.  One  of  the  bitter  truths 
about  this  whole  Soviet  situation  is  that  the 
Communist  world  leadership,  by  concentrat- 
ing on  propaganda  points  and  scoring  propa- 
ganda victories  over  us,  can  make  the  worse 
cause  appear  the  better.  In  the  past  month, 
by  seizing  on  a  blunder  at  the  State  Depart- 
ment, the  Soviet  Union  quickly  dons  the  halo 
of  the  peace-loving  nation  and  makes  It  ap- 
pear to  the  world  that  this  country— the 
United  States — Is  opposed  to  peace  because 
it  doesn't  want  to  confer  anew  with  the 
Soviet  Union.  Our  position  la,  of  course,  that 
we  cannot  meet  the  Soviets  In  a  two-power 
conference,  leaving  out  the  other  nations  of 
the  earth,  and  try  to  carve  up  the  world  be- 
tween us. 

More  basic,  perhaps,  than  this  is  the  un- 
spoken but  Implicit  point  that  even  If  we 
could  afford  to  do  this  sort  of  thing — which 
we  cant — we  could  never  have  any  confidence 
that  the  Soviet  Union  would  honor  Its  com- 
mitments In  any  respect  that  was  disagree- 
able to  the  Communists  later.  We  started 
off  rather  hopefully,  after  the  end  of  the  war, 
to  deal  with  Russia  on  the  basis  that  she,  too, 
wanted  to  make  peace,  that  It  was  to  her  In- 
terest to  see  the  world  recover  from  Its 
wounds.  That  was  our  fundamental  error. 
In  every  possible  way  the  Russians  have 
driven  It  home  to  us  that  they  did  not  want 
the  world  to  recover,  that  they  would  do 
everything  In  their  power  to  keep  peace  from 
being  made.  The  rulers  of  Russia  have 
shown  that  what  they  prefer  is  chaos  and 
unrest.  They  evidently  figure  they  can  gain 
more  by  fishing  in  troubled  waters,  so  it  Is  to 
their  advantage  to  keep  the  waters  stirred  up. 
I  do  not  think  the  Soviet  Union  wants  war, 
actual  war.  at  the  present  time,  any  more 
than  we  do.  But  they  very  evidently  do  not 
want  peace,  either.  Apparently  the  present 
situation — half  way  between  war  and  peace — 
suits  them  infinitely  better.  This  may  have 
something  to  do  with  their  domestic  situ- 
ation. Stalin's  technique  of  terror,  to  get 
production  at  home,  has  begun  to  show 
diminishing  returns.  It  requires  the  loom- 
ing, dangerous  presence  of  capitalist  encircle- 
ment and  capitalist  Imperialism  to  get  more 
work  out  of  the  Russian  people. 

In  a  recent  letter  to  the  New  York  Times, 
Louis  Fischer,  one  of  the  best-informed  antl- 
Stallnlsts  in  this  country,  says  that  Stalin 
can  neither  afford  war  nor  peace.  He  goes 
a  step  further  and  says  that  "If  we  examine 
the  records  of  the  numerous  four-power  and 
three-power  conferences  since  1942.  we  find 
that  agreement  resulted  when  the  western 
powers  granted  all  or  part  of  Russia's  de- 
mands for  territory  and  extended  Influence: 
that  disagreement  resulted  when  the  western 
powers  rejected  Russia's  demands,  but  that 
no  agreement,  at  any  International  confer- 
ence •  •  •  was  ever  the  result  of  Mos- 
cow's readiness  to  diminish  or  withdraw  lU 
power  abroad."  . 


From  the  first,  very  great  concessions  were 
made  to  Russia,  in  the  way  of  territory  and 
power,  but  as  time  went  along  and  we  saw  » 
that  tbe  promises  which  Russia  had  made  in 
return — at  Yalta,  at  Tehran,  and  at  Pots- 
dam— were  not  honored,  then  we  began  to 
slow  down  on  concessions.  We  are  now  in 
the  position  of  saying  to  the  rulers  of  Russia: 
"Until  y(ju  make  good  on  your  previoiu 
promises,  we  see  no  point  In  talking  any 
more.  Actions  Ep>eak  louder  than  words.  If 
you  really  mean  what  you  say  about  wanting 
to  confer  with  us,  you  can  show  it  in  a  dozen 
ways.  Yriu  can  ahow  it  by  your  actions  in 
existing  international  bodies  like  the  United 
Nations  and  the  Allied  Control  Council  in 
Berlin." 

This  may  seem  very  churlish  of  us.  after 
3  years  of  doing  all  the  conceding,  to  begin 
telling  the  Soviet  Union  that  our  reservoirs 
of  patience  and  "trying  to  understand"  have 
begun  to  be  exhausted.  After  these  3  years 
of  buying  dead  horses  from  the  Soviet  Union, 
we  mildly  suggest  that  we  don't  Intend  to 
buy  any  more  dead  horses.  Furthermore, 
we  see  no  reason  for  buying  the  same  dead 
horses,  over,  for  the  second  time.  We  would 
like  very  much  to  see  the  Soviets  replace 
their  dead  horses  with  live  horses.  Then 
we  might  get  to  trading  with  her  again.  But 
dead  horses  are  now  a  drug  on  the  market. 
We  are  not  Interested. 

That,  in  effect,  was  what  we  have  Just  told 
the  Soviet  Union  within  the  past  month. 
But  the  Soviet  Union  has  spread  It  far  and 
wide  th-  t  the  United  States  Is  not  interested 
In  horse  trading — for  peace — at  all.  What 
we  want  is  war,  they  are  telling  their  own 
people  and  all  whom  they  can  reach  by  their 
propaganda. 

Well,  I  think  It  may  be  a  bit  helpful  to 
review  the  record  and  see  which  side  has 
tried  to  be  cooperative  and  has  striven  for  a 
peaceful  settlement  and  which  side  has 
dragged  Its  feet  and  sabotaged  the  making 
of  peace. 

When  you  consider  just  one  point  of  Henry 
Wallace's  "peace  plan,"  In  his  open  letter 
to  Premier  Stalin  and  which  Stalin  said  he 
accepted  "as  a  basis,"  and  then  see  how 
Stalin  has  acted,  right  on  top  of  that  pious 
declaration,  the  whole  shabby  subterfuge  Is 
shown   up. 

One  of  the  Wallace  points  was  that  neither 
the  United  States  nor  the  Soviet  Union 
"should  Interfere  In  the  Internal  affairs  of 
other  nations." 

What  possible  good  would  come  of  a  new 
discussion  of  that,  across  the  table  from  a 
Soviet  representative,  when,  several  times, 
at  the  United  Nations,  that  very  thing  has 
been  up  for  discussion  and  quashed,  every 
time,  by  the  Soviet  Union.  The  latest  ex- 
ample of  It  was  this  past  week.  The  United 
Nations  had  a  proposal  before  it  to  hear 
charges  that  the  Soviet  Union  had  threat- 
ened the  use  of  military  force,  to  back  up 
the  Communist  coup  in  Czechoslovakia. 
Mr.  Gromyko,  promptly  and  unabashedly, 
hit  this  proposal  over  the  head  with  a  double 
veto — numbers  24  and  25 — and  "completely 
stopped  the  conference  on  one  of  the  main 
points  on  which  Mr.  Wallace  thought  we 
ought  to  sit  down  and  confer  with  the  Rus- 
sians. That  shows  the  wide  gulf  between 
talk  and  action.  That  shows,  rather  con- 
clusively, how  much  good  it  would  do  to 
have  "just  one  more  conference."  There 
are  plenty  of  regular,  established  forums  for 
the  discussion  of  these  very  things.  If  the 
Russians  really  want  to  talk — or,  rather,  v 
really  want  to  do  more  than  talk,  but  agree 
on  active  steps  toward  peace. 

And  speaking  of  the  use  of  the  veto  by 
the  Soviet  Union.  That  Is  not  the  only 
way  It  has  sabotaged  the  will  of  the  over- 
whelming majority  of  nations.  It  has  boy- 
cotted the  "Little  Assembly"  by  sUylng  away 
from  its  sessions  or  by  Mr.  Gromyko  ar.d 
party  "taking  a  wa'.k. "  It  has  boycotted  l'»ie 
United  Nations  Temporary  Commission  for 
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APPENDIX  TO  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 


.«„..  alao  tb«  tpMtol  ■ilkan  ConiinU«lon 
MMi  tfe  •  piupoMil  AMeuMtuna  tbout  roodtfy 
tag  tto  I  vtto  pe««r.  ttatif 

il  raaatt  of  8o»i»t  tiodnng.  ITN  hM 
ui  laipMM.  on  th«  moat  imp(^»nt 
,jit.  or  nttMT,  d»»iirm«m»nt  probiMB 
tiM    vovM    today— th«    control    o< 
Nfy.    Mrror  bof oro  jn  tbo  htj^otf 
haa  a  cmintry  wfeMi  poaw#_b 
.      _ J  dacuitr*  in  wafftwo,  oM>«d  *•  ■*••• 
tf  vnb  otter  natuma  or  to.WWtow  U    w» 
C»r«d  to  do  tbii.  tMMlaf  only  that 
turnai  ow  aaam  Md  tvw  our  "tocb 
(I    bOMte   ofor   to   aa   tatoraationat 
jif  oa  whleli  Umat^  vouid  b«  rtpr«> 
.^w.  and  rro»  wIMali  SoMla  would  draw 
Um   6  meat,    iba   iniarnatlonal    body    would 
Jm  rtfht  of  inapactlon  ao  that  aoaa 
t  eould   not   accrvtly    be   maktng   tba 
I,  VBbaknovnat  to  otbar  countrtca. 

I.  on  tho  other  hand,  tnalatad 
^M  ottttawb^  of  tba  boaab  and   tbo 
tloa  of  fltoeb  pttoa  bainra  any  control 
be  eaUbluh«^      Oromybo  aatd   that 
«__^  could  be   no  Internattonal  tnapactlon. 
Nattcna  •bould  ba  only  on  their  honor  to 
\tf    ip   to  a  control   acraement      Tou  can 
lOM^  ne  bow  gladly  wt  would  Uke  the  word 
of  R  iwl»— athelatJc  Ruaala— on   a  thing  of 
thia    lort.     On  a  atack  of  Biblea.  1  suppoae 
out  ot  aavwiteen  nations  on  the 
iimlaamn  ara  ai^ecd  on  the  need 
'lBt«matlonaI  control  plan.  Including 
on.     But  the  Sof.et  Union,  and  her 
wtetlttleo — Poland    and    the    TTkralne — 
the  otbera  and  block  all  hope  of  out- 
tb*  bomb  m  future  war*      In  other 
„^^      "«Tarybody'a  out  of  step  but  Jim  "    It 
baa  ( ot  BO  bad.  after  3  yeara.  that  the  Corn- 
mlaai  on  «ay»  that  't  seea  no  useful  purpoaa 
In  tying  to  continue  the  talks.     But  the 
Sovti  t  Union  and  tbe  Ukraine  aay  they  want 
to  «  ntlnue  them. 

It  tba  talka  were  tranaferrad  to  acme  otbar 

forvB.  do  you   think    it   would   make   any 

B?     Wouldn  t    they    ttiU    maintain 

^___  Intranatccnt  attitude?     I  wonder. 

^  K  tha  rolea  were  reveraed  and  the  Soviet 

unit  B  bad  tbe  bomb  and  we  did  not  if  they 

woud  offer,  in  tbe  flrat  plaoa.  to  abara  It 

ua?     And  In  tb*  aaoond  plaoa.  would 

cdNr    to   daatroy    tbclr   stock    pUe   of 

js    without    any    guaranties,    wbataver. 

«e  or  aoaae  otbcr  nation  wouldn't  try 

I  on  the  aly?     Tou  can  imaglna 

or  Mff'^r*'^  making  aucb  a  gestural 

Wallace  said  in  hla  open  letter  that 

the  United  StatM  and  tbe  Soviet  Unkm 

,  flcrtaln  International  txxiles  and 

m.     One  might  gather  from  tbla 

tbatj  we.  llka  tba  Sovlat  Union,  bad  refuasd 

to  >dn  them.    But  look  at  tbe  record.    Wa 

bav<  jolnad  aU  of  the  followinc  international 

orgs  ntaaUona  and  tbe  Soviet  Union  haa  re- 

fUBtd   u>  )otn   tbam.    They   decline    to  eo- 

aam  aU  in  tbe  World  Bank,  tba  Intamational 

Sm  atary  Fund,  tbe  United  Nations  Kduca- 

tloc  al.  qDfr»*«a«»  and  Cultural  Organlaation. 

tba  POod  and  Agriculture  Organlaation.  and 

fka  organlsaUons  for  civil  acronautlca,  lor 

tejb  raatlonal  labor,  for  trade  and  for  inter- 

Mt  iir*f   nfi^aa     When   tbey   joined    the 

tU  i)iTir^«»»>lcatln«a    Union,    tbe    Universal 

Poaiage  Union,  and  tbe  World  Bsaltb  Ck- 

ni  toatkm.  tbeU  attitude  waa  diatlngulabad 

«M  ar  by  obatrucOonlam  or  disin tercet. 

1  Oat  of  the  world's  ouUtanding  problema 
are  taken  up  by  these  bodlea  whicb  1  bava 
Ust^.  If  the  Soviet  Union  had  any  aerlous 
Intirest  In  aetUing  problema  it  would  uatu- 
nil  f  And  Its  opportunity  in  the  regtflar 
org  kBiiatlona  and  along  the  regular  chan- 
nel alr«Mty  aet  up.  Wben  BuaaU  •itftm 
bio  'Ma  action  or  wont  evei  sit  down  in  tbaoe 
orgmtsaUons  and  try  to  nagoUata.  doaa  tt 
aa«n  very  lUeiy  that  it  would  ba  any  mora 
vrll  Ing  to  come  to  agreement  In  some  otber 

tar  unT 
l^tba  realm  of  paaea  traatlaa.  the  United 
oOarad  tba  Savtot  Union   a  25-year 
gnaraasy  pMt  aiaftiit  tbe  Jayaneaa 


•nd  O^rmmn  aggreaalcn.  Uter  we  made  It 
on  tba  baaia  of  a  «0.yaar  guaranty.  The 
Soviet  Unkfn  haa  rejected  otir  ofler. 

■ere  are  ao«M  of  tba  torrltortal  eoncaa- 
siona  whk-h  tba  0«ttad  tutea  and  Iriuin. 
principally,  have  made  to  tba  Sov tat  Union. 
at  the  various  eonferanaaa.  Wa  agraad  to 
ead«  the  Kurtle  lalanda  and  aoutharn  Sak* 
balln:  we  agreed  to  tba  Soelet  annexation 
of  tbe  northern  portion  of  Baat  '"MSlasto 
fttng  the  Curaon  Una  aa  the  waatorn  WrMf 
of  the  ievtat  Union,  tbareby  giving  thMB 
a  aisabla  obunk  of  prewar  Puland.  Wa  agraid 
to  racognlae  paramount  H«)vi«t  lataraat  in 
Dalren.  Port  Artbur.  and  Iba  MUMbtirlan 
railways 

At  tbaaa  aoafarancea.  such  aa  Talta,  we 
a«kad.  la  UllUd.  Mkat  the  floviat  Union  aaaiat 
llbaralotf  OMMtllaa  to  aulve  their  problems 
by  daatoatatlc  ataana  and  to  permit  free  dec- 
tiona  In  Pttland.  RUMaabk  Buagary.  and  Bui- 
gMta.  Tba  SoTtat  part  of  tba  bargain  baa 
been  moat  cynically  breached. 

About  the  only  territoriai  conoa«loa  WWcb 
the  SovleU  made  was  that  Britain  should  be 
regarded    aa    having    a    specUl    Interest    In 
Oraccc.     Tou  can  Judge  for  yourself  whether 
thla  haa  bean  otaaarvad.     Aa  you  will  remem- 
ber   tba  Sovtet  aaitanttee.   Bulgaria.    Tugo- 
slavu.  and  Albaala.  bagan  a  oouiaa  of  conduct 
which  pertBlttad  armed  banda  being  ralaed. 
trained   and  outfitted  on  tbair  territory  to 
conduct  KuerrUla  warfare  agalaat  Greece,  on 
their  borders,  and  that  warfare  still  goes  on. 
I  suppose   we   ought   to   confer   about   this, 
when  all  along,  the  Soviet  Union  denlea  re- 
sponslbUlty  for  anything  that  her  satellites 
do      She  does  this  In  spite  of  the  fact  that 
tba  Oomlnform.  which  takes  In  tbeae  very 
■nt^ltes.   haa   announced   aa   Ita   Ho.    1   ol>- 
je«rtlve  the  defeat  of  tbe  Marahall  plan.    And 
I  don  t  Buppoee  tbat  anybody  la  so  dumb  aa  to 
think  that  the  Comlnform  la  not  a  i^paclal- 
ised  arm  of  the  Comintern,  and  rua  atrtctly 
from  Moacow.  for  the  benefit  of  the  fOTClpi 
policy  of  the  Sevlet  Union      But  try  antf  pla 
them  down.     Oh  no.  Tugoalavta.  Albania,  and 
Bulgaria  are  all  aoverelgn  indapandant  na- 
tlcma— they  say.     But  we  poor,  dumb  Ameri- 
cana may  ba  permitted  to  wonder  why  it  la 
tbat  tba  oarlal  beads  of  all  of  theae  coun- 
trtaa  today  were  membara  of  the  Coailntem. 
all  of  tbem  Comn^unlsta,  and  all  received 
their  training  m  the  Moaoow  aebool. 

I  aay  that  the  left  baad  doaa  know  what 
tba  rtgbt  hand  is  doing  and  that,  even  In 
thIaMBall  territorial  conceaslon  about  Greece, 
the  Soviet  Union  haa  shown  Ha  aMv  falth- 
leaaneea  If  they  want  sertoatfp  to  start 
peace  talka  they  can  atart  right  there,  by 
Mtlag  on  their  word,  and  giving  aome  vlalble 
B  ildaai  r  that  tbey  mean  what  tbey  say. 
Talk  a  very,  very  cheap  and  acmetlmea  la 
uaed  only  to  conceal  thotjuht  and  to  delay 
action. 

I  am  reminded  of  tbe  worda  ot  the  old 
m— [tisi  wbo  aald:  "What  you  do  talka  ao 
load  I  eaat  bear  what  you  say." 

Thla  a  Jack  Beall  aaylng  good  night  froaa 
Waablngton. 


Hie  Good  SaBariUa 


Chrlat  waa  a  Jew.  yet  many  gentllsa  aoora 
The  race  from   which   their  own   religion's 

bom; 
Charity  in  thought,  alive  with  daad. 
Their  Saviour  uught  to  ba  tba  soul's  prima 

aeed; 
itllt  charity  aeema  more  of  hand^an  heart, 
A  gesture  rather  than  of  tham  a      " 
While  Jews  once  more  are 

eartb—  f 

Ko  Paleattne,  no  Promlaad  Land,  no  hearth. 

Tha  aabratra  bravely  fought  (or  trary  laad 
Wbara  (raadoai  ■irnftY^'1  for  (ooitooldt  In  tba 

atraad: 
Mow  fraadom  voa.  vlMra  is  their  aacrad  sod 
Oa  wblob  tbap  a^y  llfea  others  wurahip  Oodf 
Once  mora  they  waatfar.  flying  refugaea. 
Peraacutad.  acr«jaa  tba  oataa  aeas; 
And  soaMtUaaa  bearU  turned  bitur  In  dire 

straaa 
Riae  to  violent  paaalona  of  lawlaaaneaa. 

What  tragedy  of  auflWlng  comparea 
In  years  and  poigaaaoy  to  turn  gray  halra. 
with  that  which  trial  haa  graven  on  this  race? 
The  gentUea'  scorn  haa  marked  the   JewUh 

face 
With    thought-worn   brow,   grave   eyea.   and 

mystic  fire. 
Branda  of  survival  and  the  heart's  desire. 
And  ao  the  Jew  by  long  tradition  tried 
By  grace  aa  well  aa  strength  U  fortified. 

Do  genUlea  In  their  proud  majority 

Pear  to  aet  thte  dwindled  people  free 

That  they  may  grow  In  all  their  acope  and 

power? 
Waa  not  an  Klnateln  bom  In  happy  hour? 
Did  not  a  HeUie  In  hla  suffering 
Voice    lyrics    which    with    deathleea    beauty 

sing? 
Haa  a  Baruch  aocumulatad  gold 
Save  that  he  might  aerve  mankind,  growing 

old? 

The  Jew  la  man.  no  lam  man  hla  name; 

Juat  human  nature,  aa  you  and  me  the  same; 

Scion  of  Moses  and  of  Solomon. 

With  good  and  evil  of  the  father'a  eon: 

A  small  minority,  which  seared  by  time. 

Scales  the  ridlcutoua  to  the  sublime. 

Should   gentUea.   then.   Igaora   their   fellow 

man. 
Ponat  Christ  and  the  good  Samaritan? 

-Jmme$  Patrick  JfcGooara. 


Arc  We  Rertorinf  Japan's  Ecoaomk 
Sopremacy  in  Asia  While  the  Philip- 
pin«<  and  China  Are  Beiaf  Rehabili- 
tated Hahiacly?— A  Filqiiao  Economist 
Advocates  aa  All-Atia  Amerkan  Plao 


EXTENFION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

or  xrw  Toax 
IM  THB  HOGBB  OP  RVmBNTATIVBS 

rMsAiy.  June  I.  194t 

Mr.  lifULTER.  liir.  Speaker.  I  com- 
mend to  the  attention  of  the  House  the 
following  beautiful  poem,  written  bfy 
James  Patrick  McOovem.  of  Washing- 
ton. D.  C.  entitled  "The  Good  Samari- 
tan": 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  NORRIS  POULSON 

or  CAUToaniA 

IN  THS  HOU8K  OP  RXPBISENTATTVIIS 

Tuesdav.  June  i.  194$ 

Mr.  FOUUBON.  Mr.  Speaker,  fadch 
of  our  attention  these  days  concerns 
Europe.  We  must  not  forget  Asia  and 
the  Pacific,  trbcre  over  half  of  the  worlds 
population  Btss.  Theodore  Roosevelt 
said  that  our  future  as  a  Nation  would 
t>e  affected,  not  by  Europe,  but  by  Asia. 

Under  the  grand  direction  of  Otn. 
Douglas  Mac  Arthur,  pursuant  to  a  plan, 
the  reliabUltaUon  of  Japan  is  being 
worked  out  efBciently.  But  voices  are 
being  heard  that  Japan  might  be  rebuilt 
and  rehabilitated  while  those  countrlps 
like  the  Philippines  and  China  that  took 
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part  In  the  war  against  her  are  having 
difficulties  In  their  reconstruction. 

An  lllumlnattng  and  timely  discussion 
of  this  matter  Is  made  by  Mr.  Vicente 
Vlllamln.  well-known  Filipino  lawyer 
and  economist.  In  an  article  In  the  Ma- 
nila Bulletin.  I  wuh  to  make  It  a  part  of 
my  remarks. 

Mr.  Vlllamln  advoeatri  an  over-all 
American  policy  for  Asia  based  on  a  cor- 
related study  of  the  whole  situation  so 
that  Japan  may  not  become  relatively 
the  strongest  nation  In  Asia  again.  He 
says  that  she  should  be  kept  on  the  same 
general  economic  level  o(  the  countries 
surrounding  here. 

Mr.  Speaker,  press  dispatches  from 
China  are  to  the  effect  that  the  Chinese 
are  protesting  against  the  greater  atten- 
tion paid  by  us  to  the  recovery  of  Japan. 
Our  Ambassador  In  China,  according  to 
those  dispatches,  has  taken  notice  of 
the  situation.  The  subject  matter  of 
Mr.  Villamin's  article  is  the  same,  but  he 
is  calm  and  constructive  in  his  handling 
of  the  question. 

Mr.  Villamin's  article  follows: 

OVEa-AU.    ECONOMIC    PLAN    FOR    ASIA 

(By  Vicente  Vlllamln) 
Japan  In  defeat  la  being  rehabilitated  more 
methodically,  apeedlly.  and  solidly  than 
either  the  Philippines  or  China  In  victory. 
This  means  recapturing  for  Japan  aer  pre- 
war position  of  economic  primacy  In  the 
Orient,  which  gave  the  Japanese  a  sense  of 
supremacy  over  her  neighbors  and  the  as- 
sumed role  of  regional  leader  before  the 
world. 
^  Before  the  war.  the  75.000.000  Japanese 
were  able  to  overlmpress  and  overawe  the 
l.OOO.OCO.OOC  around  them  with  their  superior 
economic  apparatus  and  the  eflBclent  organi- 
zations which  they  supported.  Japan  was 
formidable,  ambitious,  and  aggressive.  Tbat 
gave  birth  to  her  mUltarlsU,  imperialists,  and 
supernatlonallsta  who  were  intoxicated  with 
the  Idea  of  conqueet  by  force  of  arms. 

The  war.  which  Jr.pan  precipitated  and 
lost,  should  logically  have  the  result  of 
bringing  her  down  to  the  same  general  eco- 
nomic level  of  the  other  countries  In  the 
Orient,  particularly  those  that  took  part  In 
whipping  her  In  war.  so  that  she  could  never 
again  be  the  terror  that  she  was.  But,  In- 
stead of  tbat.  If  America's  plans  for  her 
economic  and  organizational  recovery  are 
carried  out.  her  relative  position  of  su- 
premacy In  the  Orient  will  be  restored  with 
all  Its  dangerous  potentialities.  Does  Amer- 
ica with  all  her  good  Intentions  realize  that? 
Under  the  direction  of  the  American  Gov- 
ernment, the  different  phases  of  Japan's  re- 
habilitation have  been  Investigated  by  sev- 
eral American  technical  groups  which  made 
an  i.Imost  Identical  recommendation.  These 
recommendations  with  their  Implementa- 
tlois  would  give  Japan  a  solid,  stable  re- 
eoeatructed  economy  that  could  comfortably 
anpport  a  standard  of  living  higher  than  that 
which  could  be  expected  In  the  neighboring 
countries.  The  Japanese  nation  In  the  next 
20  yeara  will  number  more  than  100.000.000 
atrong. 

Among  those  that  made  studies  and  recom- 
mendations on  Japan  are  the  Pauley  com- 
mittee, the  General  MacArthur  organization. 
the  National  Engineers  Council,  the  State  De- 
partment, the  Par  Eastern  Commission,  the 
Overseas  Consultants,  Inc.,  and  the  Johnston 
committee. 

The  technical  Investigations  considered 
Japan  as  a  unit  separate  and  distinct  from 
the  area  of  which  she  Is  a  part.  The  only 
connection,  weighed  between  Japan  and  her 
neighbors  was  that  Japan  would  Import  raw 
materials  from  them  and  sell  the  manu- 
factured   goods     to    them.    Her     neighbors 


would  do  tha  primary  producing  and  she 
would  do  tha  proceaslng  and  marketing  and. 
incidentally,  receive  the  lion's  share  of  the 
benefliR  and  profits.  Japan  would  be  tha 
apex  of  the  aoonomlc  aet-up  In  the  Orient. 
The  vanquished  would  be  tha  economic  lord 
of  the  victorious. 

The  study  of  Japan's  recovery  should  have 
been  made  in  tha  light  of  and  in  relation 
with  the  recovery  of  the  surrounding  artas. 
This  la  the  time,  the  only  time,  when  Japan 
is  under  control  and  beginning  a  new  life, 
to  bring  about  a  reasonable  equalisation  and 
a  rational  aqulMbratlnn  of  economic  con- 
ditions, standards  and  opportunities  In  tha 
Orient.  That  would  not  be  penalising  or 
retarding  progreaa.  but  merely  bringing  prog- 
ress to  all  by  decentralization. 

To  give  more  symmetry  to  Us  plans.  It 
would  seem  wise  for  the  American  Oove*i- 
ment  to  invite  high-minded  and  long-sighted 
orientals  to  give  their  Ideas  upon  that 
country's  rehabilitation.  Theae  men  must, 
on  the  one  hand,  have  a  practical  conception 
of  the  reconstruction  of  their  respective 
countries  and.  on  the  other,  have  the  com- 
mon sense  to  accept  without  cavil  the 
fundamental  fact  that  Japan  is  a  permanent 
neighbor  with  whom  the  rest  of  the  Orient 
will  have  to  deal  on  the  basis  of  equality. 

From  these  oriental  leaders — they  should 
be  private  citizens  who  would  act  and  speak 
forthrightly — would  come  intimations  that 
would  be  enlightening.  One  of  them  Is 
whether  they  would  propose  a  reasonable 
plan  or  an  unreasonable  one.  which  would 
sooner  or  later  lead  to  a  struggle  In  which 
America  would  Inevitably  be  Involved.  It 
would  be  well  for  America  to  know  that  now. 
An  American  over-all  blueprint  for  the 
Orient  Is  most  desirable.  The  relocation  of 
the  new  Japan  in  the  oriental  lay-out  Is 
especially  vital.  Is  she  going  to  be  the  In- 
dustrial leader  again?  America  Is  aiding  the 
countries  of  the  Orient  separately  and  with- 
out regard  to  each  other's  relationships. 
She  considers  that  each  has  Its  own  peculiar 
problems.  That  Is  true  as  to  their  Internal 
affairs.  But  they  have  relations  and  prob- 
lems vrtth  each  other  which  America  at  this 
precise  time  could  help  place  on  a  sound 
basis,  so  collisions,  conflicts  and  rivalries 
could  be  avoided. 

Today  Japan  spends  nothing  for  national 
defense  and  thus  is  enabled  to  devote  all 
her  resources  to  social  betterment.  But 
China  uses  four-fifths  of  her  government 
budget  to  stop  her  civil  war  and  the  Philip- 
pines one-third  of  her  budget  for  mUltary 
preparedness  and  for  the  reestabllshment  of 
law  and  order.  Under  America's  tutelage 
and  protection  as  a  vanquished  power,  Japan 
is  extremely  lucky  and  many  of  them  know 
It  and  have  the  good  sense  to  take  advantage 
of  It,  whUe  other  OrlenUl  peoples,  especially 
the  victors,  are  worrying  themselves  to  dis- 
traction. 

Japan's  spiritual  rehabilitation  Is  all  but 
complete.  In  her  defeat,  through  her  enemy's 
essential  decency  and  humanltarlanlsm.  she 
has  been  humbled  but  not  humiliated.  Her 
national  spirit,  in  silence.  Is  marching  on. 
The  Japanese,  from  the  Emperor  down,  are 
happy  and  satisfied— and  why  not?  Their 
great  spiritual  triumph  wUl  come  when  the 
countries  that  whipped  their  country  In  war 
fight  each  other  with  atomic  bombs  or  when 
they  defeat  themselves  through  their  In- 
ability to  recover  and  rebuild  from  the  ravages 
of  the  war  that  they  inflicted  upon  them. 

The  Japanese  are  a  smart  and  proud  people 
and  they  know  the  limitations  of  their  neigh- 
bors. They  do  not  want  to  think  that  the 
Chinese,  the  Filipinos,  and  other  orientals 
beat  them,  but  to  the  Americans  and  to  oth»;r 
occidentals  to  a  lesser  degree,  they  bow  In 
humility,  saying  to  themselves  that  It  was 
their  sclentlflc  apparatus  and  greater  ma- 
terial weight  and  not  their  courage  or  spiritual 
superiority  that  reduced  them.  It  would 
take  at  least  a  century  of  Indoctrination  un- 
der prMstire  and  sanction  to  wipe  out  tha 


Japanese  genius  for  intrigue,  duplicity,  and 
cruelty.  The  veneer  of  democracy  and  Amer- 
icanism covers  Japan  today  like  tbe  morn- 
ing dew  that  melts  aa  It  raoelvas  the  llfe- 
glving  warmth  of  the  sun. 

Tbe  provision  In  the  Japaneaa  constitu- 
tion saying  that  tha  Japaneaa  Ouvammant 
and  people  have  no  sovereign  right  to  eagaia 
in  wnr  Is  a  declaration  written  on  water.  It 
repeal*  the  unrrpealable  law  of  life,  the  law 
of  eelf-praaervatlon.  Japan  will  dghi  wars 
and  call  them  erussdra  or  some  other 
euphonious  doalinnlluna,  She  will  fight  wars 
of  self>defrnse,  civU  wars  and  other  types 
of  wars,  It  would  be  poor  policy  for  other 
nntions  to  build  their  security  on  the  baals 
of  the  Japaneae  no-war  provision,  for  som«^- 
ttme  she  will  be  free  from  control  and  super- 
vision by  the  vlctorloiu  powers. 

America  has  the  golden  opportunity  to  bring 
about  a  situation  In  the  Orient  that  would 
make  for  peace  and  plenty  In  and  between 
the  countries  that  compose  It.  To  tranalate 
that  opportunity  to  a  reality  she  will  have 
to  have  an  Integrated,  over-all  plan  for  the 
entire  Orient  as  a  imlt. 


Ninety  Billion  Dollars  to  Foreigners  Since 
1941  bat  No  Real  Increase  in  Benefits 
to  Elderly  American  Citizens  Under  the 
Social  Security  Act 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  E.  VAN  ZANDT 

or  PINNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  8,  1948 

Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  greatest  blunders  that  could  be 
charged  against  the  Eightieth  Confress 
would  be  that  of  adjournmeni,  witnout 
truly  liberalizing  benefits  under  the  So- 
cial Security  Act. 

Ever  since  this  Congress  convened 
many  of  us  have  Introduced  amendments 
to  benefit  the  millions  of  Americans  who 
are  in  the  twilight  of  life  and  dependent 
upon  old-age  &stlr'.ince  or  other  forms 
of  social -security  benefits. 

Time  and  time  again  statements  have 
been  ma .e  on  this  floor  and  the  Con- 
gressional Record  has  been  full  of  impas- 
sioned pleas  for  action  by  the  House  lead- 
ership wi.h  respect  to  ii  proving  benefits 
under  the  Social  Security  Act.  The  pres- 
ent plight  of  elderly  citizens  Is  a  national  * 
disgrace  and  has  existed  for  the  past  sev- 
eral years.  The  bill  passed  by  Congress 
last  week  enabling  the  Individual  States 
to  increase  old-age  assistance  $5  monthly 
is  woefully  inadequate  in  view  of  the  high 
co.st  of  living. 

Etespite  the  fact  that  the  present  ad- 
ministration, while  in  control  of  Con- 
gress, has  failed  to  take  action  the  past 
several  years  in  obtaining  an  increase  in 
social-security  benefits,  the  Republican 
leadership  should  meet  this  problem  in  a 
realistic  manner  without  further  delay. 
It  is  true  that  the  Republican  Party 
gained  control  of  Congress  the  past  sev- 
eral months,  yet  If  we  fail  to  remedy  the 
present  situation  we  will  be  as  guilty  as 
the  Democratic  administration  that  ne- 
glected this  problem  when  they  had 
clear-cut  majorities  in  both  branches  of 
Congress. 

It  is  a  known  fact  that  social  security 
is  here  to  stay  and  that  it  is  intended  to 
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prcvkte  elderly  citizens  with  a  mtuatt  of 

UvcUpood  In  their  decUnlnc  years.    Tet 

to  forget,  in  Tlewing     earned 

-aecurity  benrtlti.  that  the  formula 

tn  computing  them  has  never  been 
chacged  since  the  law  was  first  passed. 
Mm  iwhlle.  the  cost  of  Uvlng  has  soared 
to  U  le  point  where  It  has  doubled  Itself. 
SUM!  1933  the  coat  of  llvlnc  Index  has 
incr  ased  from  897  to  l«9  J  percent.  It 
is  common  knowledge  that  persons  galn- 
fuJIj  employed  are  having  a  difficult  time 
In  m  aklng  both  ends  meet. 

Tie  Congress  of  the  United  Stales  ha» 
ignored  the  elderly  citizens  of  America, 
who  by  their  labor  aiid  taxes,  built  this 
great  Natkm.  Yes,  we  have  forgotten 
thc^  in  tai-ning  our  attention  to  world 
fms.  Hardlv  a  day  pas.'W's  that  we 
not  heard  en  this  floor  of  the  poor 
unfortunate  people  abroad.  When  you 
pick  up  your  daily  newspaper  it  is  not 
unommon  to  find  full  page  advertise- 
mer  U  directinc  yo«  attention  to  the 
neefs  of  millions  of  persons  abroad.  But 
ttlMe  Is  not  one  word  said  In  defense  of 
MBoos  of  our  own  American  citizens 
wbc  are  on  starvation  diet.s  and  restricted 
In  nany  instances  to  one  scanty  meal 
adty. 

L't  us  examine,  for  a  moment,  the 
Mnqunt  of  financial  assistance  we  have 
to  the  peoples  of  the  world.  Ac- 
io  the  United  SUtes  Department 
of  iJemmeree.  from  March  11.  1941  to 
Dec?mber  31,  1»4«.  in  the  form  of  lend- 
leaie  aid  alone,  the  American  taxpeyers 
con  :ributed  $50,243,996  159  In  addition, 
we  have  contributed  toward  world  re- 
covTy  since  May  1.  1945.  the  sum  of 
$23  076.995  818.  which  has  been  allocated 
as  i  ollows: 
OoB  tii buttons  to: 

United  NatloiM 

UNRR.A _ 

World  Bank 
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.  S.  TOO.  000.  000 

.  S.  176.  OCO.  000 

,.  3.168,000.000 
Advknoaa  to  foralgi}  nations: 

Surplus  proparty 1.148.000.000 

Loans   to   Oreat   BrlUln 

and  the  Philippines...  4.  SOO.  000. 000 

War  Departments  grants.  1,  771.636. 398 

■Import  Bank 3.061.300.176 

Orwk-TurkUh  loan 400.OCO.000 

Uquldatlon      of      laasa- 

iMd — .  500.000 

war^davasutad 
850.000.000 

71.073.006 

600,000.000 
687. 000. 000 


Xntamatlonal  Rcllaf  Or- 

tlcn 

relt«(   in  oc<ni- 


Mil.  1947... 


Total 33.  076.  904. 616 

l4rith  the  recent  passage  of  the  Euro- 
pea  n  recovery  pnwram.  we  have  oWl- 
fat>d  otmrtves  to  expend  $17,000,000.- 
000  more  as  a  starter  in  balling  out  Eu- 
top  I  from  lu  financial  aaa8.  When  you 
•d(  locctber  all  of  tbaae  sons  for  for- 
eigu  aid.  you  have  the  almost  unbelieva- 
ble total  of  $90,000,000,000.  which  in- 
clu<  ^  ERP.  which  Is  8>tf8ted  to  cost 
$17  000.000.000.  but  which  may  well  ex- 
eee  I  that  sum. 

I »  other  words,  since  this  Nation  was 
foa  ided  in  1778  until  19;}3— a  period  of 
1S7  yeara— we  spent,  in  conducting  tha 
affi  irs  of  government.  lefts  than  $90.* 
OOC  000.000.  Yet.  in  7  years  we  hare 
888  I  alMroad  over  $30,000,000,000.  which 
^Qld  not  te  st:ch  a  bad  record  In  the 


eyes  of  foreigners  for  a  Nation  that  has 
been  called  repeatedly  a  "race  of  Shy- 
lock.s.' 

Let  us  recognize  the  fact  that  all 
groups  in  America  have  recaiirad  some 
recognition  with  respect  to  thelnereeaed 
cost  of  living.  Virtually  all  employees 
in  Government  and  industry  have  re- 
ceived wage  increases.  Yet.  little  atten- 
tion has  been  glTen  to  the  pliiiht  of  our 
elderly  cltlxens  receiving  old-age  assist- 
ance and  no  attention  has  been  given 
to  those  who  earned  retirement  benefits 
undfr  the  Social  Security  Act. 

For  example,  in  the  Swate  of  Penn- 
sylvaoln  la  1947  the  minimum  figures  for 
bare  eKistcace  of  an  individual  amounted 
to  $20  for  food.  $4  for  clothing,  shelter 
main'enance.  $25.  and  Incidentals.  $4,  or 
a  total  of  $34. 

The  cost  of  living  in  Pennsylvania  Is 
typiCal  of  conditions  In  the  United  Slates, 
Yet  In  Pennsylvania  in  1947  the  average 
old-age  assistance  paid  was  $23.52  per 
month.  At  the  same  time,  retired  em- 
ployees vnder  social  security  received  an 
averaffe  monthly  benefit  of  $25  with 
$13  addiUunal  if  married  or  a  total  of  $38 
monthly. 

In  1946  old-age  assistance  payments  in 
the  United  States  on  an  over-all  average 
amounted  to  $32.15  monthly  for  each  re- 
cipient. Thl.s  figure  Includes  Federal  and 
State  aid.  but  it  is  only  an  average  figure. 
m  some  States  many  recipients  of  old-age 
assistance  received  $10  to  $15  a  month 
and  are  told  to  live  on  such  an  allowance. 
According  to  statistics  recently  compiled. 
there  were  3  140.819  old-age  pensioners, 
dependent  children,  and  the  bbnd.  who. 
in  1946.  received  an  average  payment 
each  month  of  $12  75. 

Yet.  at  the  same  time,  Oreat  Britain 
has  been  paying,  by  comparison.  $33  00 
monthly  to  each  needy  person.  Our  gifts 
to  the  British  Socialist  government  in 
recent  years  have  averaged  $1,500,000,000 
annually:  and.  in  dispensing  money 
under  the  European  recovery  program. 
Oreat  Britain  will  receive  approximately 
one-third  of  the  money  that  American 
taxpayers  are  contributing  to  support  the 
so-called  Marshall  plan.  It  is  a  ridicu- 
lous situation  to  realize  that  American 
taxpayers  are  doling  out  billions  of 
doUars  to  foreign  nations  and  permitting 
them  to  pay  to  the  needy  nearly  three 
times  the  amount  we  expend  for  our  own 
elderly  citizens. 

Even  though  we  approved  legislation  to 
enable  States  to  Increase  old-age  assist- 
ance $5  monthly,  is  there  anyone  in  the 
United  States  that  when  he  reaches  age 
65  can  be  expected  to  live  on  $12  75 
monthly.  $25  monthly,  or  $38  if 
married?  The  answer  Is  so  apparent  that 
It  Is  an  Insult  to  question  one's  intelli- 
gence to  even  ask  such  a  ridiculous  ques- 
tion. Yet,  that  is  exactly  what  we  have 
been  asking  the  elderly  cltlxens  to  do  the 
past  several  years. 

Let  me  quote  from  some  of  the  letters 
I  have  Ttntkftd  from  elderly  dtt&'ns  In 
my  congresrtonal  district  as  to  the  tragic 
pUcht  of  the  millions  of  patriotic  Ameri- 
cans who  In  their  declining  years,  are 
faced  With  anxiety  and  a  close  approach 
to  starvation. 

The  excerpts  from  these  letters  of  resi- 
dents in  Blair.  Centre,  and  Clearfield 
counties  are  as  follows: 


PmcAHT   18.   1S48 

Deab  Ifa.  V»i«  Z*i»dt:  •  •  •  I  am  Uv- 
lng in  an  apartnacnt  bouac.  On  the  fioor 
below  me  llva  two  people  on  old-age  aastst- 
axic*.  I  know  that  they  do  not  get  enougb 
BMMMj  to  buy  sulQclent  food  to  eat.  tbcra- 
fora  they  bave  not  jeen  able  to  buy  dothaa 
or  thoes  for  4  years. 

If  this  money  comes  through  the  old-age 
assistance  I  am  afraid  they  wUl  not  get-  all 
they  art  entitled  to.  as  they  seem  to  hava 
bad  tnMMa  gattUig  tbe  Ilttis  they  do  re- 
ceive; tbey  have  not  been  aUowad  even  a 
dollar  ezua  ainca  tbe  eoat  of  ttving  went  so 
blgb, 

Jtmt  IB.  1947. 

Dcia  Sn:  In  regsrd  to  the  old-age  ppnBlon 
bUl,  if  you  paaa  an  old-age  pension  btU. 
for  Ood's  sake  gtvc  It  to  us  plus  our  homes. 
Don't  make  It  Uka  the  one  we  bnve  In  Penn- 
sylvanta  at  present.  It  U  rotten.  It  Is  not 
just  and  rair  to  give  It  to  tbe  bums  and 
foreigners  fur  nothing.  I  worked  40  years 
to  get  a  borne  and  raised  nine  chUdren  and 
had  two  in  service  to  fight  for  <mr  country 
and  now  If  I  want  an  old-aga  pcnalon  I  have 
to  sign  my  home  over,  which  my  chtldrrn 
helped  to  get.  They  have  already  got  SCOO 
In  my  boma— a  judgment  I  mean — which  Is 
rotten.    The  bums  get  It  free.     •     •     • 

Tours  truly. 

FDit;A«T   16.   1948. 

DtAt  Sn:  •  •  •  Boptng  and  prsylng  we 
get  Increase.  Ood  knows  we  need  more:  us 
old  folks  are  not  able  to  live  on  what  we 
receive  now  Bating  crackers  without  the 
soup  Is  about  all  we  can  get.  I  do  hope  our 
Congraaamen  will  do  something  about  us  old 
folks  In  tiM  I7nltcd  States.  Fuel,  light,  water, 
very  little  If  any  clothing,  without  household 
aupptlea.  « 

Our  Congressmen  hava  never  had  to  sfgn 
over  their  small  homes  to  get  a  pension  nor 
hava  we  heard  them  working  for  the  old 
folks.  You  know  half  of  our  pension  goes 
for  food. 

Mabch  4.  1948. 

DcAS  8n:  *  *  *  I  am  80  years  old  and 
they  allow  ma  636.69  per  month  and  they 
won't  allow  you  to  work  to  amount  to  any- 
thing and  at  a  parson  at  80  years  old  no  one 
wanta  him  to  work  for  them  t>ecause  he  la 
not  able  to  do  much  work. 

I  sea  tha  Senate  wanted  $10  a  day  extra 
for  espansa  money  and  the  Government  ex- 
paets  me  to  live  on  ninety  cenu  per  day. 
That  la  a  small  amount  to  keep  up  a  home 
with  at  tha  price  everything  is  today. 

Okas  Su:  •  •  •  Ona  of  my  graatast 
desires  la  to  bava  tha  old  people  of  our  own 
country  taken  cara  of  properly.  Not  a 
measly  loan  that  ahortcns  tbelr  Uvea  worry- 
ing becauaa  they  bava  to  sl^n  away,  or  give 
to  tbe  Oovarnment  every  thing  they  tuiva 
atnvcn  a  ilfatlma  to  obuin  but  an  honest 
to  goodneaa  patulon  adequate  to  take  cur^ 
of  them  without  want  or  worry. 

We  bava  aavaral  cases  In  our  community 
receiving  their  so-called  old  age  aaslat- 
ance  lo^  I'd  say.  It  Is  haartbraaklng  to 
know  bow  they  worry  about  having  to  algn 
all  their  earthly  possessions  awn;-,  only  to 
receive  a  few  paltiy  dollars  to  exist  on. 

Surely  a  rich  and  glorious  land  like  ours 
can  do  batter  for  the  old  folks,  who  have 
made  otir  country  what  it  is.  than  that. 
Also,  at  an  age  when  tb«y  still  hava  s<jma 
time  left  to  enjoy  It 

If  they  have  worked  and  saved  to  bave  a 
bome  they  ahoiUd  b*  rewarded  for  tliat  not 
penalized.     •     •     • 

Reapectfully. 

July   la.   1947. 
Dkai  Sn :     *     *     *     We  bad  tn  go  back  on 
the    pension.     We   are   only    i^r..ing    $20    a 
■Boath  and  we  can't  llva  on  it     V/e  can  only 
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afford  one  meal  a  day.    If  you  know  anything 
about  us  getting  a  little  more,  for  there  are 
Dome  people  that  are  getting  more. 
Toiu^  truly. 

April  16,  1»47. 

DzAKjiMMis:  •  •  •  I  am  now  70  years 
old  and  nothing  to  look  forward  to  and  there 
is  thousands  more  Just  like  me. 

There  are  some  of  the  high  ofBclals  In 
Washington  that  are  locking  ahead  for  pen- 
sions for  themselves  and  I  understand  that 
the  highest  paid  official  of  Pennsylvania  is 
also  set  for  a  nice  fat  pension  for  the  rest 
of  his  life.  Do  you  think  this  right  when  the 
older  working  people  get  nothing? 

Very  truly  yours. 

FrBRCABT  17.  1948. 

D»A«  Jimmt:    Now  I  don't  want  you   to 

throw  this  in  the  waste  basket  before  you 

read  It.     I  Jvist  want  to  tell  you  how  the 

public   assistance   la   treating   me   in   your 

State.  ,    , 

I  was  Uken  sick  last  year.  The  hospitals 
were  filled  and  had  to  be  taken  to  another 
place-  before  I  went  away  was  getting  641  per 
month;  when  I  got  back  they  cut  me  down 
to  $19  50  per  month.  They  should  be 
ashamed  to  offer  anyone  so  little  as  that. 
Am  not  being  treated  right  at  all.     •     •     • 

You  people  In  Congress  are  sending  large 
sums  to  Europe  to  feed  those  people,  when 
there  are  lota  of  peoples  in  your  own  country 
that  are  hungry.  Keep  some  of  these  bil- 
lions over  here  to  feed  us.  ThU  is  the  opin- 
ion of  70  percent  of  the  people  In  your  own 
dUtrlct.  There  are  people  living  within  a 
mile  and  a  half  of  •  •  •  that  are  living 
the  same  as  those  of  60  years  ago  and  there 
has  been  nothing  done  to  better  their  condi- 
tion. Just  wanted  to  let  you  know  how 
the  public  assistance  is  treating  the  old 
people. 

JtTWX  21.  1947. 

DiAt  FwiNO  Jimmt:  1  am  glad  you  are 
taking  an  active  and  personal  Interest  In 
getting  a  national  old-age  pension.  Must  be 
mandatory  on  the  States  to  pay  every  one 
who  needs  It  and  who  U  65  or  over.  A  lot  of 
us  have  been  unable  to  work  at  all  for  10 
years  since  social  security  started  hence  have 
•pent  all  our  savings  and  cant  get  Pennsyl- 
vanUi  old-age  pension  because  of  our  statute 
law  and  executive  policies.    •     •     • 

I  gvess  I  should  be  a  foreigner,  European 
preferably,  then  I  could  get  national  assist- 
ance without  any  effort.  I  wrote  to  a  public 
official  in  Pennsylvania  three  times  about 
my  case  and  I  never  even  got  a  reply  from 
him  But  when  hU  term  expUed  one  day 
and  the  next  he  applied  for  hU  pension  and 
atarted  drawing  6470  per  month.  Then  he 
wonders  what  U  making  CommunUU  so  fast. 

Very  sincerely. 

FmvAKt  10.  1948. 

Dea«  Sn:  I  hope  that  we  wUl  soon  be 
given  more  money  as  this  cold  spell  took 
our  money  for  food  and  had  to  buy  coal. 

I  only  get  $6.40  a  week  for  food,  light, 
water,  and  coal. 

I  will  be  61  years  on  July  18  and  I  cannot 
get  a  job  and  am  hardly  able  Id  work.    •    •    • 

Yours  truly. 

jAMtJAtT  28.  1948. 
DxAi  Bis:  •  •  •  I  am  going  to  Ull  you 
who  Is  the  forgotten  man.  the  man  that 
BCVtr  worked  for  a  company  that  gave  pen- 
BtOBS  when  they  got  too  old  to  work  and  also 
the  man  that  never  worked  tinder  Social 
Security  Act.  These  men  bave  no  Income  at 
all  except  the  old-age  slavery  pension,  that 
is  the  new  name  we  have  for  It.  That  U 
639  a  month,  here  we  pay  67  a  week  for  a 
room.  What  have  they  got  left  to  live  on. 
They  are  under  the  slave  thumb.  If  you 
could  hear  some  of  the  things  them  smart 
Investigators  asks  the  old  people  you  would 
think  It  was  a  slavery  pension.    They  are 


not  allowed  to  make  an  extra  dollar  to  help 
them  out. 

•  •  *  I  was  talking  to  an  old  man  the 
other  day.  He  said  he  only  ate  two  meals  a 
day.  It  cost  him  $1.25  and  he  said  he  didn't 
get  much  to  eat  at  that.  How  would  you 
like  that?  Yes.  Mr.  Congressman,  make  laws 
to  grease  your  own  pockets. 

Yours  truly. 

July  28,  1947. 

DiAK  Mr.  Van  Zanitt:  •  •  •  I  am  the 
mother  of  11  children,  reared  9.  lost  a  son 
28  and  a  daughter  24.  just  7  months  apart. 
The  other  5  daughters  and  2  sons  all  have 
families  of  their  own  and  therefore  cannot 

help   us   any.     Mr.  always   worked 

for  Mr.  at  the  wholesale-produce 

house  till  he  went  out  of  business  and  they 
didn't  pay  any  social  security  at  that  time. 

Mr. wUl  be  69  his  next  birthday  and 

has  a  heart  condition  which  there  is  no  cure 

for.     Dr.  .  here   In  ,  Is   his 

doctor  and  he  says  he  will  never  be  able  to 
work  again.  So  If  there  Is  anything  you  can 
do  for  us  In  the  way  of  a  pension  I  wUl 
thank  you  with  all  my  heart. 

Mr. was  a  man  that  always  worked 

and  supported  his  famUy.  This  Is  the  first 
time  In  our  lives  this  ever  happened.  As 
you  are  one  of  our  home-town  boys.  I  thought 
you  may  be  able  to  do  aomethliig  for  ua. 

Yours  truly. 

JtTLT  21.  1947. 

Drar  Mr.  Vak  Zandt:  •  •  •  I  have 
lived  on  State  assistance  and  our  State  pays 

a  single  man  here  In County 

as  low  as  623.  I  receive  $29.90  to  pay  for 
food,  rent,  light,  and  clothing.  None  of  us 
should  receive  less  than  645  to  650  per 
month.  Pennsylvania  pays  a  maximum  of 
not  over  645.  But  its  minimum  is  where  the 
trouble  lays.  Too  much  local  discrimination 
in  oiir  county  board  set-ups.  There  should 
be  a  minimum  all  alike. 

There  should  be  a  minimum  all  alike.  To 
stop  this  local  discrimination  by  such  per- 
sons as  county  board  Investigators.  They 
are  indirectly  handled  by  local  small  store- 
keepers and  a  lot  of  petty  personality  used. 
The  minimum  would  stop  this.  Federal 
pension  plan  la  the  most  practical  way  out 
of  this  question.  I  have  referred  to  the 
State  as  well  as  to  Federal  plan  to  give 
you  this  matter  as  I  find  It.  So  that  you 
may  use  your  own  Judgment  on  the  bill. 
We  have  States  like  Washington,  Missouri, 
Colorado,  and  Arizona,  all  small  States. 
They  pay  a  minimum  of  645  to  650  to  all  old 
Bgers.  That  should  be  the  case  In  Penn- 
sylvania. But  it  U  not.  I  know  plenty  of 
old  men  here  In  thU  county  who  get  as  low 
as  623  to  under  630.  The  only  thing  to  stop 
It  is  a  Federal  law  by  Congress,  giving  some 
minimum  payment  along  the  lines  I  have 
Indicated. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  excerpts  I  have  just 
read  are  from  honest.  God-fearing  Amer- 
ican citizens,  whom  I  know  personally 
and  whose  homes  I  have  visited  when  dis- 
cussing economic  conditions  with  them. 
These  people  are  the  victims  of  poverty 
and  the  roofs  over  their  heads  are  mort- 
gaged to  the  State  because  of  the  small 
pittance  they  receive  In  the  form  of  old- 
age  assistance. 

We  are  speaking  of  adjourning  here 
this  month.  How  in  the  name  of  com- 
mon sense  can  we  adjourn  this  Congress 
without  providing  adequate  relief  to  the 
senior  citizens  of  America.  I  am  whole- 
heartedly opposel  to  adjourning  the 
Eightieth  Congress  imtll  we  discharge  cur 
obligations  to  these  elderly  citizens. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  may  be  criticized  ard 
held  up  to  ridicule  for  making  this  state- 
ment but  I  am  determined  to  refrain 


from  voting  for  any  more  appropriations 
designed  to  aid  the  peoples  of  foreign 
nations  until  we  take  care  of  our  own 
American  people.  I  refuse  to  be  a  hypo- 
crite and  shed  tears  over  people  in  other 
lands  while  our  own  American  people  are 
victims  of  poverty  at  the  hands  of  a  Con- 
gress that  has  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  their 
pleadings. 


Communism 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILUAM  C.  COLE 

or  MISSOtTRI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  8,  1948 

Mr.  COLE  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  radio 
broadcast  by  Jack  Beall: 

Good  evening.  As  I  watched  the  Com- 
munist-inspired and  Communist-led  march 
on  Washington  this  past  week,  I  couldn't 
help  thinking  what  a  wonderful  propaganda 
against  communism  It  would  make  if  only 
the  films  of  it  could  be  exhibited  throughout 
the  world — especially  In  Moscow. 

Here  were  a  thotisand  or  so  people — pro- 
fessional proletarians,  let's  call  them — able 
to  leave  tbelr  jobs,  able  to  pay  train  and  bus 
fare  from  fairly  distant  points,  in  some  cases, 
converging  on  Washington  in  protest  against 
the  Mundt-Nlxon  bill.    Some  were  dressed  Inx. 
the  height  of  fashion.    The  women  wore  the 
new-look  skirts  and  dresses.    The  men  were 
mostly   garbed    In    contrasting   sports    coats 
and  slacks.    They  were  well  fed,  prosperous- 
looking  people,  who  from  their  appearance, 
would  never  be  mistaken  for  down-trodden 
workers  In  any  country  of  the  world — espe- 
cially Russia.     If  the  Russian  people  could 
only   see    the    films   of   those    ground-down 
American  proletarians  demonstrating  against 
the   slave-driving   capitalists.   I   think    they 
would  wonder  what  In  the  world  those  people 
had  to  complain  of.     Of  course,  the  Soviet 
theaters  are  not  likely  to  show  such  a  film. 
They  would  be  certain  to  realln  it  would 
backfire  against  them.    I  was  talking  recent- 
ly to  Ed  Angly,  former  Associated  Press,  and 
later  Chicago  Sun  correspondent  In  Russia 
for  many  years.    He  told  me  of  a  movie  he 
went  to  in  Moacow,  which  was  put  on.  pri- 
marily, to  show  episodes  of  American  police 
brutality  toward  strikers.    The  big  violence- 
scene  was  where  some  cops  were  carrying  a 
kicking  and  protesting  picket  to  the  police 
wagon.    As  be  kicked,  the  sun  glinted  on  hU 
shoes. 

The  point  which  the  Soviet  propagandists 
wished  to  bring  home  was  lost  after  all. 
People  around  Ed  were  not  exclaiming  about 
the  police  bruuilty.  He  heard  them  whisper 
"What  shoes — what  fine  shoes — on  a  worker." 
It  Is  somewhat  Ironic  to  think  that,  in  the 
United  States  you  can't  look  at  a  so-called 
proletarian,  a  Communist,  or  a  fellow  traveler. 
In  revolt  against  the  system  and  distinguish 
him.  by  the  clothes  he  wears,  from  the  people 
he  has  learned  to  call  the  bourgeoUle,  or  tha 
middle  class.  That  Is  getting  pretty  dose  to 
a  classless  society.  Itself,  I  would  say. 

But  that's  more  or  less  by  the  way.  What 
I  really  want  to  talk  about  tonight  is  an- 
other phase  of  the  protest  by  Communist  t 
and  their  fellow  travelers  against  the  Mundt- 
Nlxon  bill.  William  Z.  Foster,  the  head  of  the 
Communist  Party  in  this  country,  appeared 
last  week  before  the  Senate  Judiciary  Cortl- 
mlttce  and  some  very  interesting  things 
came  out.  Editor-ln-chlef  Gates,  of  the  Com- 
munist Dally  Worker,  also  testified  alongside 
Mr.  Foster. 
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al  UUngB  are  iclf  •evident  from  their 

ny.    One  la  that  they  are  do  longer  a« 

M  they  \iac4  to  be  about  atattng  tbetr 

poaiLon  on  the  subJecU  of  religion,  dictator. 

of  the   proletariat,   and  revolution   by 

and  Tlolence.    They  have  toned  theae 

down  in  the  10  year*  alnce  Mr.  Foater 

bla  book  called  Tomvd  a  Soviet 

Mr.  Foster  says  h«  baa  changed  bu 

tomewbat.  be  U  more  mature  now.    Tb« 

It  tee  tuggpated  that  maybe  the  paaaage 

_  1  le  Smirh  Act.  making  It  a  crime  to  advo- 

mu  ovOTthrow  of  the  0<vVernment  by  force 

vIotooM  haa  had  aomethtng  to  do  with  It. 

a:  k>.  the  American  CommunUU  now  atrlve 

I  uJM  It  appear  that  they  are  no  longer 

u  [acn<   with   Moscow.     Ur    Foster   even 

told  tlM  oommlttes  that  hs  couldn't  remem. 
wbsn  hla  party  had  commiinloafd  with 
Ruaalan  party,  by  letter  or  by  messencsr. 
aid  the  Communist  Party  of  the  United 
Stales  of  America  Is  an  Independent  party. 
wul  lOUt  any  conaectloBS  or  atrlngs  whatever 
I  ny  other  Communist  Party,  anywhers  In 
I  world. 

It  makes  Its  own  program  and  the  tact 
%Y^  ;  the  profram  ts  ths  same  all  over  the 
vor  d— the  defense  at  tbs  Sorlet  Union — la 
_,  k  spontaneous  procsss  of  thought,  be- 
cau«  all  Marxist  think  allks.  I  would  say 
tha  this  was  close  to  mental  telepathy.  If 
XxMi .  I  wonder  bow  they  explain  the  notable 
■Igl  ig  of  the  party  line  all  over  the  world. 
ttot  I  being  antl-Hltler  to  being  pro-Hitler, 
at  t  t\t  time  of  the  Stalln-HlUer  pact.  That 
cou  d  hardly  b«  explained  on  the  ground 
ot  1  larxlst  thought,  all  over  the  world.  Thai 
faal  :y  stunned  the  true  UarxlsU. 

It  Ukes  a  Uttle  more  than  spontaneoua 
•Im  iarlty  of  thoxight  to  explain  bow  It  la 
tha  If  you  read  the  Communist  organ  of 
Pra  tec.  for  a  certain  date,  you  will  find 
the  lame  policies  plugged,  with  even  the  same 
mi  ■wralnnt  used,  as  in  the  Communist  or- 
of  Mew  Tork  or  Rome,  for  that  sams 
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I  la  qulu  evident  why  the  spokesmen  lor 
the  Communist  Party,  United  SUtes  of  Amer- 
ica, seek  to  disown  any  connection  witb 
Mo  cow  now,  altho'tgh  the  connection,  at 
one  time,  was  openly  avowed  and  admitted. 
Tb4  reason  now  Is  that  the  Mundt-Nlzoa 
bill  would  proscribe  and  make  criminal  any 
mu  mpt  to  set  up  a  dictatorship.  In  this  coun- 
try, tuuter  the  influence  of  a  foreign  power. 
•Ten  after  the  cuppoacd  dissolution  at 
the  Comintern  we  find,  from  partasal  of  ths 
Car  adlan  spy  cases,  where  Moscow  kept  In 
toa  :h  with  every  mtm*  being  made  and  even 
coa  trolled  the  aasMtBOMnta  of  Canadians  to 
do  MrtAin  Jobs  that  they  wanted  done.  It 
ha(  a  complete  card  Index  of  cverytwdy  in 
the  Canadian  apparatua  and  communicated 
Ita  orders  through  the  embassy,  or  through 
ape  :lal  luesaeiigsii  who  are  constantly  tMlng 
usel  for  the  moat  aecret  work. 

lack  In  1939.  Mr    Foater  appeared  before 

eaauBltta*   of    Congreea.    At    that 

h*  mad*  aaaie  rather  damaging  admla- 

about   the  loyalty  or   lack   of   loyalty 

wh  ch  the  comrades  felt  for  the  American 
flB| .  Mr.  Poster  told  that  committee  than: 
^Ai  eapltalUt  flags  are  flags  of  the  capital* 
1st  :iass  snd  we  owe  no  allegiance  to  them." 


added  that  the  flag  which  Communists 

db  owe  allegunce  to  Is  the  red  flag.    Inci- 

dttjtally.  the  flag  of  Soviet  Russia  U  a  red 

ornamented    with    the    hammer    and 

•fells 

^t    now,   Mr.   Poster,   after   having   had 

statement  used  against  him  for  9  years. 

had   a  second   thought.     Be   now  says 

Communists  are  willing  to  salute  the 


Aairlcan  flag  as  the  flag  of  our  country 
th^  hae  bean  carried  through  two  revolu- 


lut 


loyaty 
rat  iker 


when  the  committee,  last  week,  got 
to  the  Implications  of  OaimiWBlrt 
to  our  American  flag,  the  going  got 
tough. 


The  general  qtisetlnn  which  the  commit- 
tee members  asked  over  and  over,  preeslng 
It  home  In  many  ways,  was  this  one  simple 
qtieatton:  "In  the  event  of  war  between  this 
country  and  Soviet  Ruaaia.  which  country 
snd  which  flag  would  the  Commvmists  de- 
fend?" 

The  general  line  taken  by  Mr.  Foater  and 
Mr.  Oatea  was  that  any  war  which  would 
be  fought  would  be  an  Imperialist  war,  t>e- 
gun  by  this  country,  and  that  Communists 
are  against  imperlalUt  war 

"We  would  flght  to  terminate  the  war.  at 
the  earlieet  possible  moment,  with  a  demo- 
cratic peace."  said  Mr.  Foster. 

Here  ts  a  little  of  the  back  and  forth : 
Question.  Would  you   fight   on   America's 
side? 

roartM.  Thst  Is  ridiculous.  We  are  not 
fotag  to  fi^ht  at  All  We  are  going  to  flght 
to  bring  It  to  an  end. 

Question.  Woxild  your  heart  be  on  Amer- 
leas  side  If  you  had  to  serve  J\jst  to  keep 
out  of  JsU  •  •  •  In  other  words,  would 
you  wUUnKly  or  unwillingly  serve  In  the  Army 
or  Nsvy,  under   such   circumstances? 

Fos-m.  I  have  stated  that  we  are  cot 
going  to  flght  against  the  Soviet  Union.  We 
are  not  going  to  flght  any  Imperialist  war. 
Then  came  a  welter  of  semantics  and  logi- 
cal, lUogic,  and  double  talk  about  what  would 
happen  if  the  Soviet  Union  declared  war  on 
this  country.  The  position  taken  by  Mr. 
Foster  and  Mr  Gates  was  that  this  was  a 
physical  impossibility,  which  could  not  even 
be  imagined  as  the  basis  of  a  hypothetical 
quaatloa.  It  Is  impossible  for  the  Soviet 
Union  to  attack  another  country,  one  of 
them  said,  because  no  capitalisu  live  in  the 
Soviet  Union  and  only  capitalists  maks 
wars — Q.  K.  D. 

Asked  If  Russia  had  not  attack  Finland, 
back  In  1939,  the  witness  flatly  denied  It. 
Asked  about  Poland,  the  othe:  witness  said 
that  the  BUHUna  were  ]ust  UlOng  back  land 
which  belooged  to  Russia. 

Mr.  Foster  denied  that  bis  party  would 
recommend  mutiny  or  revolution  to  the 
members  of  the  armed  services,  in  the  event 
of  war  with  Russia,  but  bis  previous  answers, 
that  the  Communists  would  flight  for  ter- 
mination of  ths  war  at  the  earliest  possible 
moment,  certainly  has  overtones  of  the  estab- 
lished and  historic  policy  of  the  Communist 
Party,  as  laid  down  by  the  Comintern  hun- 
dreds of  times.  The  maxim,  the  slogan 
which  they  have  urged  on  all  Communists. 
Is  that  their  duty,  once  within  the  armed 
services  of  capitalist  countries.  Is  to  "turn 
the  Imperialist,  or  capitalist,  war  into  a  clvU 
war."  They  are  urged.  In  every  way,  to  fo- 
ment strikes  by  soldiers  and  sailors  killing 
or  supplanting  ofBcers.  and  open  fraterniza- 
tion with  the  enemy,  at  the  front.  I  have 
devoted  one  entire  broadcast,  previously,  to 
a  documentation  of  this  and  can  now  only 
state  It  as  a  fact,  which  I  will  undertake  to 
stand  by  against  all  comers. 

Mr  Gates  was  a  bit  more  specific,  as  to 
the  methods  which  we  would  use  if  he  were 
drafted  Into  a  war  against  the  Soviet  Union. 
Be  said  that,  even  If  he  were  drafted,  he 
would  direct  his  efforts  toward  the  American 
people,  to  put  pressure  on  the  government, 
to  change  that  goeemment  to  one  which 
would  bring  about  peece.  All  while  he  was 
in  the  Army,  mind  you 

Asked  If  he  would  betray  the  United  Statca. 
he  said  certainly  not.  that  he  would  betray 
the  United  States  only  if  he  participated  in 
a  war  against  the  best  Interests  of  the  Ameri- 
can people. 

I  have  observed  that  Communlsta  every- 
where use  this  same  gambit.  They  are  de- 
fending the  Intereats  of  the  American  peo- 
ple, even  If  they  oppose  the  government.  In 
a  war  which  that  government  may  be  In- 
volved for  Its  very  life.  The  Communist  say 
they  know  what  ts  for  the  t>est  Interest  of  the 
Amertwn  people,  even  though  the  Ameri- 
can peofile.  tbconelves.  do  not  know  what 
that  Interest  is.    They  propoee  to  set  their 


own  judguieut  up  as  superior  to  the  com- 
bined Jodgment  of  the  American  people, 
as  defined  by  their  elected  representatives. 

I  don't  think  you  will  have  much  trouble 
In  figuring  out  whether  this  Is  a  loyal  atti- 
tude, although  it  is  covered  over  with  a  lot 
of  double  Ulk,  which  Is  ealculated  to  fool 
the  American  people.  It  doesn't  fool  the 
rank-and-flle  CommunUt,  becauae  he  recog- 
nizes whst  his  leaden  mean  when  they  say 
"fight  for  the  early  termination  of  the  Im- 
perlalUt, capitalist  war."  They  already  have 
their  marching  orders,  way  back,  for  Just 
such  a  thing. 

It  is  all  part  and  parcel  with  the  attitude 
the  Communists  take  of  setting  themselvee 
up  as  being  sbove  the  law,  when  they  are 
required  to  do  something  they  don't  want 
to  do. 

Take  this  very  eloquent  passage  from  the 
questioning  of  Mr.  Foster.  He  said  the  Com- 
munists would  refuse  to  register,  under  the 
terms  of  the  Mundt-Nlxon  bill,  even  If  the 
courts  held  It  constitutional. 

"Any  law,"  he  said,  "which  makes  our 
Party  register — that  law  we  cannot  abide 
by" 

"And  will  not?"  asked  Senator  Donncll. 
"And  will  not."  answered  Foster. 
"No  matter  whether  the  Supreme  Court 
orders  It  or  not?" 

"No  matter  who  tells  us.  we  are  not  going 
to  register."  says  Foster  flatly. 

It  has  always  been  known  that  the  Com- 
munists were  not  a  democratic  group.  As 
a  nUnortty  In  many  countries,  they  overrule 
the  majority  by  force  and  fear.  Thst  hap- 
pened in  Finland,  la&t  week,  when  Finnish 
CommuiUsts  refused  to  abide  by  a  govern- 
ment decision.  They  called  a  general  strike 
and  sabotaged  the  government. 

It  has  always  been  recognized  among  Com- 
munists that  they  go  In  for  legal  work  and 
Illegal  work,  but  their  pretense  here  haa 
t>een  that  they  are  a  legal  party,  that  they 
are  even  a  democratic  party.  Any  anybody 
who  believes  In  the  principles  of  democracy, 
must  twlleve  in  majority  rule.  But  even, 
if.  by  majority  rule,  the  Mundt  bill  Is  passed, 
and  signed  by  the  President,  the  Communists 
now  say  that  they  will  openly  disobey  otM 
of  Its  main  provisions  aiul  not  only  that — 
they  go  farther  than  any  group  I  have  ever 
heard  of  which  claimed  legality — they  are 
determined  to  defy  the  Supreme  Court. 
Even  If  the  Supreme  Court  decides  against 
them,  they  say.  they  are  not  going  to  regis- 
ter They  set  themselves  up.  not  only 
against  the  le(;lslatlve  and  executive  branctaee 
of  the  Government  but  against  the  Judicial 
branch,  as  well.  They  are  the  ones  to  de- 
cide. Not  Congress,  not  the  President,  not 
the  courts.  The  Communist  Party  Is  the 
supreme  law  unto  Itself  in  this  country. 
Thst  is  what  they  are  clalmtni;.  That  is  the 
logic  of  the  utterances  of  William  Z.  Foster, 
hesd  of  the  Communist  Party,  United  States 
of  America. 

It  Is  good  to  have  this  testimony  from  such 
a  source,  out  of  their  own  moutbs,  that  the 
Communist  Party  stands  for  illegality,  for 
subversion  of  the  law.  as  determined  by 
Congreas,  the  President  and  the  courta. 
They  won't  fight  sgalnst  the  Soviet  Union 
because  they  set  themselves  up  as  a  higher 
court.  In  determining  what  Is  to  the  Interest 
of  the  Atnerlcan  public.  Tbey  won't  regis- 
ter— period. 

Their  words  change  from  time  to  time, 
becauae  of  tactics  or  pressures,  but  their 
meaning  can  only  be  thst  they  stand  against 
the  laws  and  the  constituted  authorities  of 
this  country  and  will  so  stand  In  time  of  war, 
as  In  time  of  peace. 

So.  it  is  good  to  have  It  from  WllUsm  Z. 
Foster,  himself.  Just  what  sort  of  outfit  we 
are  dealing  with.  It  Is  an  Important  warn- 
ing to  this  country. 

ThU  Is  Jack  Beall  saying  good  night  from 
Washington. 
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America  and  the  Middle  East 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  UWRENCE  H.  SMITH 

or  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  8.  1948 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. Dr.  Stephen  B.  L.  Penrose,  Jr.,  Js  an 
expert  of  Middle  East  aflairs.  He  Is  the 
president-elect  of  the  American  Univer- 
sity at  Beirut  and  International  College, 
Beirut,  IjCbanon.  and  on  May  26.  194B. 
addressed  the  General  Federation  of 
Women's  Clubs  In  Portland.  Oreg.,  on 
this  subject.  He  has  presented  in  his 
address  several  points  of  view  which  are 
Important  to  Americans,  as  it  Involves 
our  national  security. 

In  view  of  the  tense  situation  now  ex- 
Istins;  In  the  Middle  East  and  especially 
Palestine  the  address  of  Dr.  Penrose  Is 
extremely  pertinent.  Under  leave  to  ex- 
tend my  remarks  I  am  including  his 
address  verbatim: 

AMXaiCA    AND   THX    MmOLF    EAST 

As  recently  as  the  beginning  of  the  last 
war,  I  wrote  a  chapter  on  the  Middle  East 
In  a  book  which  I  am  quite  sure  no  one  ever 
read.  The  book  was  entitled  "The  Asian 
Legacy  and  American  Life."  In  my  con- 
tribution to  it  I  attempted  to  analyze  the 
opinions  which  Americans  had  of  the  Middle 
East  and  I  was  able  to  say,  with  my  tongue 
only  half  In  my  cheek,  that  the  general  Im- 
pression most  Americans  had  of  the  Middle 
East  was  that  It  was  largely  composed  of 
sand  and  camels. 

TMs  was  only  7  years  ago.  Developments 
during  the  war  have  markedly  altered  our 
views.  The  early  concentration  of  military 
operations  In  Egypt,  the  establishment  of  a 
large  American  supply  command  In  Iran,  the 
air  operations  of  the  British  and  Americans 
from  Egypt  and  Palestine,  and  the  use  of 
various  Mediterranean  bases  by  our  Office  of 
Strategic  Services  for  behind-the-Unes  pene- 
tration into  German  occupied  Greece  and  the 
Balkans  have  familiarized  a  great  many 
Americans  with  the  area  far  more  than  was 
previously  the  case. 

Important  Inter-Allled  conferences  were 
held  In  Cairo  and  Tehran,  serving  to  focus 
our  Interest  on  this  part  of  the  world. 
Recently  the  protracted  struggle  over  Zion- 
ism in  Palestine  has  brought  that  small 
country  and  the  parts  of  the  Arab  world 
adjacent  to  It  very  much  to  the  forefront  of 
our  attention.  There  are  few  subjects  which 
have  In  recent  months  so  consistently  and 
for  so  long  a  period  been  a  matter  of  front- 
page Interest  In  the  American  press. 

in  spite  of  this  markedly  Increased  pub- 
licity, the  American  people  are  by  no  means 
as  well-informed  as  they  should  be  concern- 
ing the  Importance  of  the  area  to  America 
Itself.  We  have  not  yet  come  to  understand 
that  the  Middle  East  U  an  Important  key  to 
our  own  security  both  of  the  present  time 
and  in  the  foreseeable  future.  It  Is  on  this 
relationship  between  America  and  the  Middle 
East  that  I  wUh  to  speak  to  you  today. 

There  are  four  major  reasons  for  the  Im- 
portance of  the  Middle  East  to  the  United 
States.  First,  It  Is  a  vast  and  populous  area 
whose  political  orientation  Is  still  uncrystal- 
llzed.  The  decision  which  It  will  make  In 
this  time  of  world  dichotomy  will  be  momen- 
tous to  us  for  good  or  111.  Second.  Americans 
have  traditionally  played  an  Important.  If 
unofficial,  role  In  the  development  of  the 
various  countries  at  the  eastern  end  of  the 
Mediterranean.  Third,  the  area  possesses 
certain  great  natural  resources  which  are  es- 
sential to  our  clvU  economy,  to  the  support 


of  our  established  foreign  policies,  and  to 
our  military  preparedness.  Fourth,  by  Its 
geographic  location  alone,  the  Middle  East  Is 
of  vital  strategic  importance  In  an  air  age.  I 
would  like  to  expand  somewhat  on  each  of 
these  four  points. 

With  the  exception  of  Turkey  and  Iran, 
the  area  which  we  are  considering  Is  almost 
entirely  Arab.  and.  Including  the  two  excep- 
tions mentioned.  It  Is  preponderantly  Mos- 
lem In  Its  religious  faith.  The  vital  Influ- 
ences which  caused  the  amazing  develop- 
ment and  spread  of  Islamic  empires  In  ths 
seventh  and  eighth  centuries  have  lain  dor- 
mant for  the  past  several  hundred  years.  Just 
as  for  centuries  prior  to  the  awakening 
caused  by  the  Arab  expansion  Europe  Itself 
had  slumbered  In  lU  Dark  Ages, 

Since  the  First  World  War  there  has  been 
marked  evidence  of  a  renaissance  In  the  Arab 
world,  and  this  new  spirit  U  finding  expres- 
sion m  the  development  of  a  number  of  new 
states,  recently  Independent  and  struggling 
to  establish  themselves  In  the  family  of  na- 
tions. Turkey  got  an  early  start  under  her 
remarkable  leader,  Ataturk,  but  to  Turkey's 
surprising  rebirth  from  decadence  have  now 
been  added  Syria,  Lebanon,  Iraq,  Iran, 
Transjordan,  Egypt,  and  Saudi  Arabia.  In 
this  latter  country  there  Is  a  ruler  whose 
strength  and  vision  are  comparable  to  those 
of  Ataturk,  although  to  most  Americans  King 
Ibn-Saud  Is  nothing  more  than  an  Oriental 
despot,  an  absolute  monarch  of  nomadic 
tribesmen. 

Most  of  these  countries  have  only  recently 
broken  away  from  foreign  control  or  from 
shackling  social  and  governmental  condi- 
tions. They  are  striving  with  much  the  same 
enthusiasm  and  under  at  least  as  great  hand- 
icaps as  characterized  the  efforts  of  our  Thir- 
teen Original  States  to  establish  themselves 
as  free  and  Independent  nations.  Their 
efforts  affect  a  territory  nearly  2,000,000 
square  miles  In  area  with  a  population  of 
some  76,000,000  peopie. 

This  great  area  and  Its  people  are  the 
spiritual  nucleus  of  the  entire  Moslem  world 
stretching  from  Pakistan  on  the  east  to 
Morocco  on  the  west.  What  happens  In  It 
is  of  vital  Importance  to  300,000,000  Moslems, 
who  feel  together  even  If  at  the  moment  they 
do  not  always  act  together.  It  la  potentially 
a  mighty  factor  In  the  development  of  future 
world  affairs. 

By  long  tradition  the  Middle  East  Is  pre- 
disposed to  be  friendly  to  the  United  States. 
This  Is  due  In  part  to  the  fact  that  since  the 
late  nineteenth  century  a  large  number  of 
Arabic  speaking  people  have  settled  In  the 
United  States  and  have  sent  back  to  their 
friends  and  relatives  In  the  Arab  world 
glowing  reports  of  the  Idealism,  the  wealth, 
and  opportunity  which  America  embodies. 
Furthermore,  their  reports  have  been  con- 
sistent with  what  personal  experience  the 
Middle  Easterners  have  had  with  Americans 
In  their  midst. 

American  missionary  activities  have  betn 
constant  ever  since  the  establlshement  of 
the  first  American  Board  mission  In  Tiukey 
In  1820.  These  missionaries  were  for  the 
most  part  remarkable  people  whose  influence 
In  cultural,  scientific,  and  educational  fields 
has  only  been  matched  by  their  humanitarian 
and  religious  works.  You  are  probably  not 
aware  that  the  type  now  In  use  for  print- 
ing the  Arabic  language  was  designed  by  an 
American  missionary,  Ell  Smith,  and  is  even 
today  universally  known  as  American  Arabic. 
Many  of  you  will  recall  the  Near  East  Relief 
Organization  which  sought  after  1915  to 
bring  aid  and  comfort  to  minorities  In  the 
Ottoman  Empire,  people  whom  we  would 
now,  with  our  penchant  for  alphabetical 
soup,  call  the  DP's  of  World  War  I.  Otir 
record  for  humanity  then  was  perhaps  bet- 
ter than  it  has  been  recently,  for  Americans 
then  contributed  privately  some  1116,000,000 
for  the  relief  and  resettlement  of  displaced 
Armenians  and  Greeks.  The  modern  suc- 
cessor to  the  Near  East  Belief,  the  Near  East 


Foundation.  Is  still  doing  a  reraarkable  work 
In  Improving  and  developing  agriculture  and 
social  welfare  In  the  villages  of  Syria,  Leba- 
non, Greece,  Iraq,  and  Cyprus. 

The  most  jjermanent,  far-reaching,  and 
effective  of  the  American  Infiuences  In  the 
Middle  East  have  been  those  which  had 
their  source  in  the  large  group  of  colleges 
and  universities  which  were  founded  and 
are  operated  by  American  initiative  and 
vision.  Springing  originally  from  the  char- 
acteristic missionary  desire  to  raise  the  cul- 
tural level  of  the  peoples  with  whom  they 
worked  there  have  now  been  for  more  than 
80  years  American  educational  institutions 
of  high  quality  operating  In  the  Middle  Bast. 
In  the  training  which  they  have  given  to 
thousands  of  their  graduates  they  have 
exerted  a  profound  Influence  over  the  en- 
tire area,  and  at  the  same  time  have  un- 
wittingly cultivated  in  the  minds  of  many 
more  thousands  an  admiring  and  admirable 
conception  of  the  Ideals  and  energies  of  the 
American  people. 

Of  the  12  or  15  excellent  institutions  of 
higher  learning  In  the  area,  a  group  of 
eight  American  colleges  and  universities  are 
united  In  the  Near  East  College  Association. 
They  have  made  and  are  making  an  out- 
standing contribution  to  the  educational 
development  of  the  Middle  East. 

It  Is  possible  to  make  an  Interesting  com- 
parison between  these  Institutions  and  the 
early  colleges  and  universities  In  the  Ameri- 
can colonies  which  aided  so  markedly  In 
forming  the  Ideas  of  our  founding  fathers. 
The  American  colleges  In  the  Middle  East 
are  Inspired  with  traditions  of  education 
Identical  with  those  of  our  own  early  Insti- 
tutions, such  as  William  and  Mary.  Harvard, 
Princeton,  and  Yale.  Just  as  those  colleges 
trained  many  of  the  leaders  of  our  new-  ■ 
born  Union,  so  the  graduates  of  these  Insti- 
tutions have  provided,  and  we  hope  wUl  con- 
tinue to  provide  a  significant  part  of  the 
leadership  upon  which  the  new  nations  of 
the  Middle  East  must  rely  for  their 
guidance. 

It  is  not  without  significance  that  29 
alumni  of  the  Near  East  colleges  represented 
their  respective  countries  In  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Charter  Conference.  The  present 
Chairman  of  the  Economic  and  Social  Coun- 
cil of  the  United  Nations  Is  a  graduate  of 
the  American  University  of  Beirut.  In  ad- 
dition to  that  task  he  Is  Minister  of  Leb- 
anon to  the  United  States  and  Is  professor 
of  philosophy  on  leave  from  the  university. 
Other  graduates  of  this  and  other  colleges 
also  represent  their  countries  with  distinc- 
tion abroad  and  a  great  many  more  assist  in 
guiding  their  governments  at  home. 

Robert  College  in  Turkey  has  provided 
effective  leadership  In  the  field  of  engineer- 
ing In  Turkey  and  In  the  Near  East.  The 
work  of  the  American  University  of  Beirut 
has  resulted  In  the  founding  of  the  nursing 
profession  In  the  Middle  East  and  has  set 
standards  for  the  professions  of  medicine, 
dentistry,  and  pharmacy  throughout  the  en- 
tire area.  But,  In  addition,  these  coUeges 
and  others  like  them  have  affected  the  habits 
of  thought  of  their  graduates.  Inspiring  them 
with  the  same  Ideas  and  ideals  which  made 
this  country  great. 

In  large  measure  as  a  result  of  this  Ameri- 
can training,  students  In  the  Middle  East 
have  come  In  ever-Increasing  numbers  to 
the  United  States  for  graduate  work.  Dur- 
ing this  year  1947-48  there  have  been  1.870 
graduates  from  the  varlotw  middle  eastern 
countries  studying  In  the  universities  here. 
It  Is  fervently  to  be  hoped  that  they  wUl  not 
return  home  disillusioned  with  what  they 
have  found  during  their  study  abroad. 

I  wish  to  emphasize  that  In  spite  of  this 
backgroimd  It  is  by  no  means  impossible  to 
undermine  these  long-established  Influences. 
Action  by  the  American  Government  which 
is  Inconsistent  with  the  Ideals  which  these 
people  have  come  to  think  of  as  being  dis- 
tinctively American  can  only  too  easily  affect 
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the  r  faith  In  ua  and  ttjm  the  r»e«tne«  of 
jrteadBhlp  to  the  WttBineM  ot  enmity.  I 
am  eorry  to  ulJ  that  during  the  peat  few 
jeaa  and  partlcnlarly  the  p«at  few  monthe 
the  Aaaerlcan  aovemroent's  attltride  with 
refird  to  Zionism  haa  done  much  to  ttim 
opl  lion  against  us. 

||ght)7  or  wrongly,  our  frlenda  In  the 
Mh  die  BMt  have  come  to  believe  that  Amer- 
ica itaadi  for  Jiiatlce  In  International  rela- 
tlaia  «nd  brotherhood  among  peofrtae. 
B^btly  or  wrongly,  our  strong  support  ol 
pol  tlcal  alonlsm.  our  orl«tnal  preeaure  on 
bel  alf  of  the  partition  of  Palemine,  and  our 
rec  mt  frantic  haate  to  extend  de  facto  recog- 
nlt  on  to  larael.  have  led  them  to  believe 
thit  the  principle  of  eelf-determlnatton  of 
pet  pies,  the  foundation  of  International 
Jul  tlce.  la  ^x«t  a  phrase  to  which  America 
pai  s  lip  service  only. 

Xhey  And  It  dlflScult  to  understand  how 
any  other  Interpretation  the  United 
Btitea  can  support  the  eetabllshment  In  a 
llxated  area  of  the  sovereignty  and  Inde- 
pe  idence  of  a  minority  group  with  half  the 
pa  ratetton  which  the  Arabs  have  In  the 
w  ar**.  Thev  cannot  see  the  connection 
be  ween  brotherhood  and  the  divisive  In- 
flujnce     of     an     intensified     and     exclualve 


wtys 
soiree 


'  rhej  recofiilM  the  fact  that  for  reascms  of 
lo«  ft]  political  expjedlency  American  polUl- 
dins  may  deem  it  advisable  to  give  their 
•a  >port  to  Zionism.  However,  they  would 
sa'  ,  and  they  have  said  It  to  me,  "this  Is  what 
might  expect  from  o\ir  own  politicians  but 
DC(  from  those  of  a  country  whose  Ideals 
ba  f  always  been  held  up  to  us  as  exemplary 
•a  I  whose  wise  leadership  In  the  world  of 
to  lay  ts  the  one  hope  upon  which  may  b* 
tnj  lit  the  structure  of  a  permanent  peace." 
»ar€athetlcftlly.  may  I  say.  that  such  a 
vl4  w  Is  typical  o*  a  great  part  of  the  world. 
Wf  Americans  must  realise  that  whether  we 
at  It  or  not,  we  have  a  responsibility  for 
rh)  leadership  such  as  has  never  before 
fallen  upon  any  nation.  Woe  be  tinto  vs 
we  are  measured  and  found  wanting. 
have  mentioned  the  fact  that  the  Middle 
«  natural  resoorcea  which  are 
.  itlal  to  ua.  This  of  cmiraa  neaiis  oAl. 
which  the  proved  reservee  In  Arabia. 
Ir4q,  and  Iran  are  more  than  40  percent  of 
UiB  total  oil  reserves  of  the  entire  world, 
•nje  United  States  has  but  31  percent  o*  the 
rid  8  reservee.  and  we  have  heretofore  al- 
consldered  America  to  be  the  richest 
of  oil  on  the  globe 
tt  has  become  fashionable  of  late  to  crltl- 

„ lean   Interest  In  the  Middle  Bast 

the  resQlt  of  "oil  diplomacy."  an  oppro- 
bfcus  and  rilppery  term  Implying  that  the 
Oivemment  la  controlled  by  oil  companlaa 
and  their  tmnkers  who  are  fearful  for  tbair 
Ir  vestments  In  the  Arabian  oil  Installations 
ai  id  for  their  profits  from  Arabian  oil.  The 
tiue  picture  Is  rarely.  If  ever,  presented,  for 
It  is  far  more  alarming  than  titillating  to 
tie  American  reader. 

Something  far  more  serious  la  at  stake  than 
p  Tjflts  of  prlvaU  companies,  to  whom  incl- 
d'ntally  we  can  be  sincerely  grateful  for 
tlelr  ortgtnal  development  of  the  middle 
ei  stern  oU  fields  and  for  the  exemplary  way 
14  which  they  have  carried  out  their  rela- 
■w  with  the  Arab  OovemmenU.  Tliey 
typify  an  entirely  new  conception  of  the 
"i  ■conomlc  exploiter."  for  they  have  done 
n  uch  to  strengthen  and  confirm  the  aatc^ 
U  nt  relations  between  Arabs  and  Amertaava 
w  ulch  have  existed  in  the  past. 

The  plain  facta  on  oil  are  that  the  United 
Sataa  Is  In  IMS  consuming  mora  oU  Cban 
II  produces,  even  without  taklaff  iBte  «■- 
si  deration  the  new  commitments  for  Ita  qae 
which  we  have  undertaken.  I  am  referring 
t<  i  the  program  o*  Buropean  recovery  and  to 
o  IT  plans  for  Increaaed  naUonal  defense. 

It  doca  not  seem  to  be  fenarally  known 
t  lat  petroleum  prodticts  are  second  only  to 
f  md  among  the  major  items  ot  material  aid 
be   provided   luidar   the   MHIbBtt   plan. 


The  program  envHaia  shipment  of  a  quan- 
tity of  oU  in  IMt  aaaountlng  to  l.OOO.OOO 
barrels  a  day.  Under  the  plan.  91  percent 
of  this  Is  to  b<5  provided  from  non-United 
States  production,  more  than  half  of  It 
from  the  Middle  East.  This  oU  aid  U  sched- 
uled on  an  Increasing  scale  with  more  than 
one  and  one-third  million  bcu-rcls  of  oil  a 
day  required  by  1962.  Of  thU  latter  amount. 
97  percent  Is  expected  to  come  from  non- 
United  States  production,  and  by  that  time 
tt  to  scheduled  to  come  chiefly  from  the  Mid- 
dle East. 

Since  America  la  already  consuming  more 
oU  than  It  prodnees.  It  to  apparent  that  axKh 
vast  supplies  cannot  come  from  this  coun- 
try under  present  conditions.  During  the 
war,  we  were  able  to  make  available  for  mil- 
itary use  an  equivalent  amount  of  oil  but 
only  by  practicing  strict  rationing,  strict 
control  of  nonessential  Industry,  and  by  the 
conversion  of  many  war  Induatrlee  to  coal. 
At  that  time,  too.  we  had  a  large  reserve 
productive  capacity  which  is  no  longer 
available  because  of  our  greatly  liKreaaed 
consumption. 

If  Middle  East  oil  were  to  be  denied  to  ua. 
we  would  either  have  to  return  to  auch  a 
wartime  program.  If  that  were  now  possible, 
or  else  radically  curtail  and  reschedule  that 
part  of  the  Marshall  plan  which  la  devoted  to 
economic  recovery.  The  former  alternative, 
Involving  ratlon'ng.  would  In  all  probability 
be  tinacceptable  to  the  American  people  In 
time  of  peace,  yet  the  Utter  would  perfectly 
fit  the  avowed  Russian  aim  of  preventing  the 
auccessful  carrying  out  of  the  Marshall  plan. 
To  put  It  bluntly,  if  we  can  get  eufflcient 
suppllea  of  oil  from  the  Middle  East  we  have 
a  chance  of  making  the  European  recovery 
program  succeed.  Without  It  we  can  almost 
certainly  expect  It  to  fall  or  to  be  greatly 
retarded  In  Ita  effect.  Since  It  Is  such  a  vlul 
factor  in  the  European  recovery  program, 
we  may  confidently  expect  that  Russia  will 
do  everything  In  her  power  to  see  to  It  that 
we  are  denied  access  to  Middle  East  oil. 

Tou  shoxUd  be  clearly  aware  that  In  order 
to  accomplish  auch  a  purpose  It  la  not  neces- 
sary for  Russia  to  strike  at  the  oil  fields 
themselves  or  even  to  stop  the  operations  of 
American  oil  companies  on  the  Persian  Oulf. 
If  Russia  can  inatire  the  development  of 
chaotic  political  conditions  In  the  Middle 
East,  she  can  retard  our  production  and  at 
the  same  time  prevent  the  development  of 
those  facilities  for  distribution  which  are 
essential  In  order  to  get  the  oil  to  Europe. 
Without  any  qtiestlon.  this  aim  to  behind 
Rtiastan  support  of  partition  for  Palestine, 
behind  bar  efforts  to  prevent  the  stKcessful 
sccomplMa&eBt  of  a  peaceful  solution  In 
Palestine  through  truatiwhlp  or  egacttve 
truce,  behind  her  leCBgaKkm  of  tba  Slonlst 
state.  Our  own  recognition,  calculated  tn 
part  to  get  the  jump  on  the  Russians,  was 
actually  like  beating  them  to  a  ponch  on 
our  own  Jaw. 

Russia  knows  thst  with  the  MIddto  Bast  In 
a  turmoil  it  will  be  alnKist  IrapoasiMe  and 
certainly  unlikely  that  the  oil  companies  can 
go  ahead  with  the  eonatnictlon  of  the  pipe 
line  to  the  Medlterraaean  or  the  refineries 
on  that  coast,  or  that  they  can  expand  their 
production  on  the  Persian  Oulf  to  the  point 
needed  to  produce  the  volume  of  oil  neces- 
sary to  support  European  economic  recovery. 
On  the  6th  of  May  the  Petroleum  Sub- 
committee of  the  Botise  Armed  Services 
Committee  reported  that  In  case  of  war  the 
United  SUtcs  military  services  would  re- 
quire petroleum  products  at  a  rate  of 
3.0C0.000  barrels  dally  above  any  fcreseeable 
United  States  production.  Common  sense 
would  Indicate  that  under  such  circum- 
stances a  rational  profram  of  praparednesa 
should  be  started  at  oooa  tovolvtof  the  con- 
servatton  of  Western  B— liphsia  oU  re- 
■oureea  together  with  an  temadlate  stuck 
piling  of  petroleum  product*  as  critical 
materiaia. 


Such  a  program  inevitably  means  much 
larger  dependence  immediately  upon  dis- 
tant aources  of  petroleum  in  order  to  pre- 
vent the  too  rapid  uae  of  supplies  nearer 
at  hand.  The  only  known  area  possessing 
suflSclent  potential  productive  capacity  for 
these  purposes  to  the  Middle  Bast.  I  need 
not  emphasize  again  the  value  In  this  con- 
nection which  Ruaala  would  attach  to  deny- 
ing us  access  to  Middle  East  oU.  It  Is  cer- 
tainly an  end  to  t>e  sought  by  Russia  of  an 
Importance  equally  as  great  as  relates  to 
undermining  the  Marshall  plan. 

Looking  at  the  matter  from  a  different 
point  of  view,  the  development  of  oil  pro- 
duction In  the  Middle  East  can  be  of  tre- 
mendous economic  Importance  to  all  the 
counUles  of  the  area.  Not  only  would 
Saudi  Arabia  benefit  hugely  from  royalties 
on  the  oil.  but  the  countries  through  which 
the  pipe  line  would  pass  and  In  which  facill- 
tiea  for  storage  and  refining  would  be  built 
would  be  the  bencflciarlea  of  large  non- 
govemrarntal  American  expenditures  and 
of  newly  developed  industrial  operations 
providing  employment  for  large  numbers 
of  their  cltlaena.  Associated  with  such  de- 
velopments would  be  the  beneflu  of  tech- 
nical training  and  the  acquisition  of  skills 
and  bualness  experience  which  would  in- 
evitably accrue  from  such  extensive  opera- 
tions as  hsve  been  planned. 

I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  the 
program  of  oil  production  and  dutrlbutlon. 
If  carried  out  as  planned,  would  do  far  more 
to  raise  the  standards  of  living  in  the  Middle 
Bast  and  to  Improve  Its  economy  thsn  could 
ever  be  expected  from  the  full  Implementa- 
Uon  of  Zionist  plans  for  an  exemplary,  but 
Ineviubly.  hated  state.  "^Is  latter  effect 
to  often  advanced  as  one  of  the  major  rea- 
sons for  supporting  Zionism. 

In  sum.  therefore.  Americans  have  no 
reason  at  all  to  be  ashamed  of  their  natural 
and  essential  Interest  in  the  oil  of  the  Middle 
Bast.  Par  more  Important  than  the  ques- 
tion of  profiu  to  the  fact  that  in  acquiring 
resources  essential  to  our  civil  ton  economy, 
to  our  European  recovery  program,  and  to 
our  military  preparedness,  we  would  be 
largriy  benefiting  all  the  countries  of  the 
srea  without,  at  the  ssme  time,  llmltlnt 
their  sovereignty  In  any  aenae.  or  Increaa- 
ing  ^he  burden  on  the  American  taxpayer. 
Unleae  we  are  willing  to  go  so  far  as  to 
say  that  any  commercial  enterprise  seeking 
a  profit  to  by  that  fact  evil,  and  thto  c€ 
cctn-se  to  the  Commiuilst  line,  we  will  ceas* 
to  pay  aerloua  attention  to  the  unenlight- 
ened or  carefully  calculated  bleats  of  p'op- 
agandtots  concerning  Americas  oil  diplom- 
acy. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  very  briefly  the 
Imiwrtance  which  attaches  strategically  to 
the  geographic  location  of  the  Middle  East. 
If  you  were  in  charge  of  the  planning  for 
an  international  air  police  force  capable  of 
controlling  political  dlstiu'banceB  in  any 
part  of  the  Eastern  Hemisphere,  where 
would  you  look  for  a  major  operating  kiase? 
Tou  would  certainly  wish  to  And  an  area 
well  adapted  for  the  construction  of  air 
fields,  situated  In  a  position  from  which 
within  short  flying  time  you  would  be  able 
to  reach  all  parts  of  the  area  to  be  con- 
trolled, and  located  in  a  territory  which  to 
governed  by  some  power  unlikely  to  be  Im- 
mediately and  primarily  Involved  in  a  clash 
of  major  pollUcal  intaresta.  I  sutnnlt  that 
the  countries  of  tha  lUddl*  Bkst  possesi  all 
these  qualifications. 

In  short,  the  area  which  in  ancient  t  jnes 
was  th*  easentisl  land  bridge  between  Asia 
and  Europe,  the  only  feasible  land  route 
for  commerce  between  East  and  Wett  to 
stin.  In  an  air  age,  of  equal  sUateglc  Im- 
portance. It  would  be  folly  to  oveilook 
thto  fact  and  to  allow  ourselves  to  con.s  to 
the  easy  but  unenlightened  conclusion  that 
slnoa  the  Middle  East  has  been  tindavaloped 
for  some  ceuturisa  it  can  play  no  Important 
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part  In  the  future  organization  and  control 
of  the  world.  To  counteract  such  a  view  I 
suggest  that  you  study  a  map  of  the  Eastern 
Hemtophere  and  note  the  central  position 
of  Arabia  or  Iran,  for  example,  relative  to 
the  various  centers  of  national  government 
In  Europe  and  Asia. 

It  to  obvious  on  the  basis  of  what  I  have 
said  that  American  policy  with  regard  to  the 
Middle  East  to  of  very  great  Importance  to 
our  own  security  as  well  as  to  the  support  of 
our  foreign  policy  In  other  areas.  What  can 
we  do  In  rectifying  the  errors  of  some  of  our 
past  performance  to  develop  the  type  of  rela- 
tionship which  will  be  of  greatest  benefit 
both  to  the  United  States  and  to  the  future 
peace  of  the  world? 

I  believe  that  there  are  three  major  lines 
of  endeavor  ujxjn  which  we  need  to  embark. 
First,  It  to  Incumbent  upon  us  to  support 
and  strengthen  the  Institutions  In  the  Mid- 
dle East  which  are  capable  of  spreading  the 
influence  of  a  true  democracy  throughout 
the  area.  This  does  not  necessarily  mean 
providing  them  exclusively  with  the  fund» 
necessary  to  carry  on  their  work  more  suc- 
cessfully. Even  more  Important  Is  the 
strengthening  of  their  hands  by  demon- 
strating that  American  policy  Is  not  Incon- 
sistent with  the  Ideals  which  these  Institu- 
tions have  long  upheld.  We  must  continu- 
ally seek  to  develop  our  national  policy  In 
domestic  and  International  affairs  on  the 
basis  of  fundamental  principles  rather  than 
of  temporary  expediency. 

The  Ideals  of  human  Justice,  of  enlightened 
humanltarlanlsm.  of  real  brotherhood,  exem- 
plified In  our  official  as  well  as  our  unofficial 
and  personal  life,  will  receive  not  only  ad- 
miration but  duplication  in  practice  by  those 
who  understand  them  and  have  confidence  In 
them.  At  the  present  moment  unfortu- 
nately cur  policy  with  regard  to  the  Ara  < 
world  has  been  based  upon  so  many  contra- 
dictory Ideas  and  aims  that  no  one  can  truly 
say  what  that  policy  to.  Even  though  pre- 
sumably and  most  unfortunately  we  ha\s 
now  stated  It.  almost  everyone  will  have  rea- 
son to  doubt  whether  we  meant  what  we 
said  or  aald  what  we  meant.  Unlike  Horton 
the  elephant,  we  have  given  the  world  little 
reason  for  believing  that  the  United  States  Is 
"faithful  100  percent."  We  need  to  bear  In 
mind  that  we  will  always  be  better  known 
by  our  works  rather  than  by  our  words. 

In  the  second  place,  It  Is  essential  that  we 
familiarize  ourselves  with  the  history  and 
the  political  background  of  those  nations 
with  which  we  must  deal,  upon  whom  our 
policy  win  impinge.  Only  through  the  de- 
velopment of  a  proper  respect  for  and  under- 
standing of  peoples  hitherto  considered  for- 
eign can  we  expect  to  develop  relations  with 
them  which  are  likely  to  be  mutually  satto- 
factory.  In  many  cases  this  will  mean 
discarding  the  old  stereotypes  which  too  fre- 
quently condition  our  Ideas.  It  would  be  far 
better,  for  example.  If  we  could  think  of  Arab 
national  leaders  as  graduates  of  American 
universities,  trained  as  our  sons  are  trained, 
than  It  would  be  to  continue  to  think  of 
them  as  colorful  savages  dressed  In  flowing 
robes,  dashing  wildly  over  the  desert  on 
camels  or  sleek  horses,  seeking  to  run  off  with 
aome  beautiful  maiden  In  distress,  real  or 
feigned.  Our  foreign  policy  should  not  be 
formulated  by  Rudolph  Valentino,  or  Its 
effectiveness  will  be  as  defunct  as  Its  author. 
Finally,  may  I  say  that  If  we  are  to  deal 
properly  with  other  nations  wherever  they 
may  be  located,  we  need  to  have  a  clear  un- 
derstanding of  our  own  Ideals  and  alma. 
How  can  we  expect  others  to  understand  ua 
If  we  do  not  understand  ourselves? 

One  of  the  words  which  has  achieved  most 
common  currency  In  recent  International  de- 
bates to  the  term  "democracy."  Everyone 
uses  It.  and  yet  obviously  everyone  has  a  dif- 
ferent meaning  for  It.  We  are  frequently 
puzzled,  annoyed,  and  frustrated  by  the  claim 
of  the  Soviet  Union,  for  example,  that  It  to 
mors   truly   democratic   than   are   we.     Our 


frustration  derives  from  the  fact  that  we 
and  they  fall  clearly  to  understand  what  each 
of  us  means  by  the  term.  We  can  only  pene- 
trate the  difficulty  If  we  realize  that  by  de- 
mocracy we  mean  the  Ideals  which  Inspire  It 
rather  than  simply  the  framework  by  which 
it  operates.  I  (ainriot  emphasize  too  strongly 
that  a  governmental  structure  Is  Itself  un- 
important unless  one  takes  Into  consider- 
ation the  foundation  of  Ideas  and  Ideato 
which  give  It  life. 

Not  unless  we  understand  this  essential 
fact  and  are  able  to  make  It  clear  by  example 
as  well  as  by  precept  to  the  peoples  with 
whom  we  deal  can  we  expect  them  to  under- 
stand and  to  appreciate  our  alms.  Not  until 
we  realize  that  democracy  implies  the  equal 
value  of  all  men  as  children  of  God.  owning 
the  rights  and  bearing  the  responsibilities 
derived  from  that  heritage,  can  we  reap  the 
fruits  of  confidence  in  the  United  States 
among  the  peoples  of  other  lands.  On  the 
practical  application  of  such  Ideas  thto  Na- 
tion was  built,  and  only  by  their  universal 
practice  can  permanent  peace  be  assured.  In 
the  words  of  Norman  Corwln  in  his  famous 
broadcast,  On  a  Note  of  Triumph,  we  must, 
ourselves,  with  work  as  well  as  prayer,  "post 
proofs  that  brotherhood  Is  not  so  wild  a 
dream  as  they  who  profit  by  postponing  it 
pretend." 
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OF 

HON.  ROBERT  F.  RICH 

or  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  8.  1948 
Mr.  RICH.    Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I 
include  the  following  article  by  George  S. 
Benson,  president  of  Harding  College: 

Looking  Ahead 
(By  George  S.  Benson,  president  Harding 
College.  Searcy.  Ark.) 
Already,  party  leaders  are  Inclined  to  use 
the  Federal-aid  Issue  In  the  forthcoming 
political  struggle.  This  Issue  ought  to  be 
above  mere  party  politics.  Federal  aid  sim- 
ply means,  If  passed,  the  Federal  Government 
will  have  a  finger  in  the  affairs  of  every  pub- 
lic grade  school  and  high  school  In  the 
Nation.  If  we  nationalize  education,  pretty 
soon  we'll  be  nationalizing  everything  else. 

ONLY  THE  BEGINNING 

Some  of  the  people  supporting  proposed 
Federal  aid  to  education  bill  admit  frankly 
that  these  represent  only  a  beginning.  Once 
the  principle  has  been  adopted,  they  say. 
Increasing  amovmts  could  be  expected. 
Those  acquainted  with  the  way  Federal  proj- 
ects grow  and  grow  and  grow  would  naturally 
expect  this  to  happen.  Within  a  decade  the 
Federal  Government  would  be  carrying  the 
chief  burden  of  public  education. 

Is  this  bad?  Just  to  suggest  the  Idea  la 
to  show  the  danger.  Decisions  of  policy  for 
public  education  would  be  made  on  the 
national  level.  After  such  nationalization 
of  the  public  schools.  It  would  be  easy  to 
obUln  legtolatlon  requiring  all  students  to 
attend  public  schools  for  national  Indoc- 
trination purposes.  This  Is  exactly  the  type 
of  thing  we  decry  In  Russia. 

These  were  the  methods  that  made  millions 
of  school  children  Just  like  Hitler  and  Mus- 
solini wanted  them.  To  favor  Federal  aid  Is 
to  argue  for  the  exchange  of  our  present  pub- 
lic-school system,  with  locally  controlled 
public  schooto  operating  alongside  many  pri- 
vate and  chiuch  related  schools,  for  a  na- 
tionally financed  and  nationally  controUed 
educational  sytem.    No  two  ways  about  it. 


Federal  aid  would  mean  undesirable  Federal 
controls. 

Controls  do  go  along  with  financial  as8tot> 
ance,  and  our  Federal  Government  has  no 
record  to  the  contrary.  In  fact,  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  Statea  haa  already  de- 
clared. In  the  case  of  farm  subsldlea,  that  the 
Federal  Government  may  control  that  which 
It  subsidizes.  When  one  Federal-aid  bUl 
was  debated  In  the  Senate,  amendments  to  . 
control  not  only  the  aid  but  also  that  which 
It  supplements,  were  offered  and  accepted. 

When  we  recall  powerful  Influences  within 
our  own  generation  to  get  political  Influence 
Into  nearly  every  American  institution,  it 
doesn't  take  much  imagination  to  see  Fed- 
eral control  of  the  American  school  system 
following  any  general  Federal-aid  program. 
We  can  all  remember  when,  at  election  time, 
WPA  workers  were  told.  "Remember  who 
your  friends  are  when  you  vote." 

Dependence  upon  Washington  sets  up  a 
political  system,  super  de  luxe  model.  I 
would  look  upon  the  nationalization  of 
American  education,  which  could  be  expected 
to  follow  Federal-aid  bills,  as  a  decisive  step 
In  the  development  of  a  totalitarian  state. 
Should  America  nationalize  her  education,  it 
to  my  conviction  that  full  nationalization  of 
Industry,  dtotrlbutlou  and  agriculture  wovQd 
follow  within  a  generation. 

We  must  remember  that  the  one  Nation  In 
the  recent  war  which  was  able  to  arm  Itself 
against  the  Axis  Powers  was  not  a  socialized 
state.  The  one  nation  that  was  able  to  lend 
arms  to  Its  allies  was  not  a  socialized  state. 
The  one  country  now  being  called  upon  to 
help  all  the  rest  of  the  world  to  not  a  social- 
ized nation.  The  one  nation  now  providing 
the  greatest  educational  system  the  world 
has  ever  seen  (more  higher  education  for 
more  young  people  than  the  rest  of  the  world 
put  together)  to  America. 

I  am  not  one  of  those  who  believe  that  In 
order  to  remain  great  we  must  discard  sud- 
denly the  methods  and  principles  by  which 
we  became  great.  Two  years  after  England 
started  nationalizing  her  Industries  she  was 
forced  to  vote  power  to  the  Government  to 
tell  her  citizens  where  to  work  and  what 
to  do.  We  want  none  of  this.  But.  if  we 
nationalize  education  through  so-called  Fed- 
eral aid.  we  will  get  all  of  these  Uls  and  more. 

AID    OK    WASTE 

Suppose  your  doctor  should  say.  after  hav- 
ing drained  off  about  3  quarts  of  your  blood: 
"Why.  my  poor  man,  you  look  anemic.  I'm 
sorry  for  you.  Out  of  my  well-known  gen- 
erosity I  am  going  to  give  you  a  half-pint  of  ' 
blood."  You  wouldn't  consider  hto  reason- 
ing to  make  good  sense.  Yet.  the  backers  of 
Federal  aid  to  education,  arguing  that 
"poorer"  States  are  not  able  to  support  ade- 
quate educational  programs  within  their 
borders,  fall  back  on  that  sort  of  thinking. 

For  the  Federal  Government  to  tate  from 
Arkansas  $98,000,000  a  year  In  Income  taxes 
and  then  offer  back  $6  000.000  In  "aid"  be- 
cause of  Arkansas'  poverty.  Just  doesnt  make 
sense.  If  the  Federal  Government  would 
eliminate  Its  present  wasteful  spending  and 
reduce  income  taxes  by  only  10  percent,  that 
alone  would  be  worth  more  to  the  "poorer" 
States  than  passing  back  to  them  thto  pro- 
posed "aid." 

It  must  be  remembered  that  Washington 
has  no  money  to  give  anybody.  The  Fed- 
eral Government  can  hand  out  only  that 
which  It  collects.  It  can  only  tex  the  SUtea 
to  get  money  with  which  to  "aid"  the  States. 
We  should  remember,  moreover,  that  such 
aid  will  always  be  weighted  with  bureaucrats 
and  political  hangers-on,  to  be  paid  for  by 
the  same  States  that  get  the  "aid."  The 
local  way  to  not  only  the  responsible  way,  it 
to  also  the  economical  way. 

The  Federal  Government  has  no  record 
for  the  economical  operation  of  anything. 
Should  our  public -school  system  become  fed- 
erally controlled,  I  would  definitely  ex{>ect  it 
to  become  a  very  wasteful  operation.     (Moat 
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We   bavt   a  national   debt  ac   monatroua 
air  ady    that    there    la    mounting    coooarn 
itlMT  ve  ahall  be  able  to  meet  prcaant  ob- 
and  m*«"**>"  ti«o~'-''*  steMlttf. 
,  I  look  upon  raacnl  aioiiwy  aad 

^  M  an  laaue  of  prime  Importance. 

tame  thl&klng  that  begi  for  Federal  aid 

education  can  be  alloved  to  wreck  the 

„ .  by  adding  financial  burden  upon 

burden,   when    the    Treasury    haa 

delit  than  anything  elae. 

_  an  Arkanaaa  dtlaen.  X  am  fully  aware  of 

own  educational  problems,  tn  one  of  thcae 

Sialea.     Tet,  we  have  tripled  our 

capita  Income  alnce  1939.     Scores  of  new 

aatrtea  have  T>een  started  in  the  SUte.  and 

agriculture  la  proaperoua.     We  can  sup- 

an  adequate  school  system.     What  Ar- 

_  needs  most  U  a  suiuble  reorganlxa- 

of  an  outmoded  system,  not  Federal  aid 

s  crutch  for  all  preeent  weakneaaes. 

a  cltlaen.  you  sxirely  know  that  the  day 
never  come  when  the  dreamers  cannot 
dr^am  up  more  plaiu  calling  for  more  money 
OB  aoclal  projecta  and  on  education  than 
thlt  Ration,  or  any  other,  can  afford.  Yet. 
In  Bomparlaon.  America  is  spending  far  more 
fof  education  and  U  providing  more  higher 
edi  icatlon  for  more  people  than  any  socialised 
8t4te  haa  yet  done.  Contrary  to  all  the 
talk,  there  la  no  crlsla  In  education  that 

Federal  action. 

^  rhat  America  actually  needs  today  te  deep 

purpcee  In  her  education,  rather  than 

ertravagant  system.     Our  educational 

,_  haT*  Increased  greatly  In  the  last 

years,  btrt  the  Juvenile  crtme  rate  has  m- 
Just  aa  fast.     There  are  those  who 
«(|aid  make  Inderal  aid  the  answer  to  Ju^e- 
deltnqaeacy.  a  problem  which  goee  back 
!|y  to  heme  and  parents.     Yet.  the  moral 
„  that  America  needs  so  much  suffers 
•  4tal  set-back  every  time  we  hand  Individual 
frjedom  to  Federal  bureaucrats. 
WAT  TO  sociAUsat 
IThen  Prealdent  Charles  Seymour,  of  Yale 
Ui  Iveralty.  declared  recently  that  his  unl- 
v^stty  wanta  no  part  of  Federal  granU  for 
ktlonal  purpoaee.  It  seemed  to  me  high 
that  educators  In  general  should  wake 
to  the  dangers  Inherent  In  Federal  aid  to 
ktlon.     The  public,  too,  aaems  entirely 
to4  coaplaeent  retutflng  this  let-Washlng- 
ta  i-tfo-lt  attitude,  an  attitude  far  too  many 
ed  Mators  have  been  fooled  Into  accepting. 
t  waa  Prerldent  Seymour's  Idea  that  direct 
»ral  grants  to  his  Institution  would  Im- 
pe^l    the    Independence    of    the    university, 
sooner  or  later  they  would.     Public 
Xmotuss  could   tear   a  leaf  out  of 
ident   Bejmwrs    notebook.     If    Federal 
•1^  «o«ki  tartng  IntarfWcBoe  aad  control  at 
ao  alao  would  Fidwl  fr«ats  to  public 
kUtm  bring  control  by  Waahlngtoo  over 
educational  functions. 
^  far  aa  I  know,  nobody  haa  ever  ariruecl 
th  It  ooBitrol  over  the  flnawf—  of  an  under- 
ta  Ling  falls  to  bring  with  It  full  control  of 
tb  It  project.    Surety  wtiere  the  pocketbook 
there  goee  the  authority.     None  of  thoee 
far  Federal  aid  wlU  admit  tbey  would 
Federal     control     of     education. 
ita  to  avoid  Federal   control 
(e^eapt  tlM  Oiiiiinnl  ita). 
pret.  It  amaaee  me  that  folks  would  aecefit 
that  lead  to  control,  aa  surtiy  aa 
preoedee  day.    We  work  hard  and  spend 
taksKmey  to  protnote  decentralization,  local 
rei  ipon&lblllty,  and  local  self-<rovemment  in 
a^nnany.     We  stUl  believe  that  Hitler  and 
built  a  dictatorship  by  concentrat- 
ing political  aad  T*ft«»*'»*^  power  into  hands 

Wby.  ilMn.  alwald  Amartea  ever  take  a  step 
iq  tbe  saoM  direcUou?    Federal  aid  to  public 


education  la  socialized  education.  All  the 
dangers  attendant  to  the  centralized  grv- 
ernment  would  be  magnified  under  any  plan 
that  would  permit  Fsdarml  control  of  the  edu- 
cation of  chUdren.  Must  America  go  In  the 
same  direction  that  CaechoaloTakla  has 
gone?  Freedom  of  the  local  community  In 
educational  affairs  must  be  mainUined. 

Nu  sane  educator  or  good  citizen  woiild 
argue  against  more  and  better  education. 
Bverybody  afreea  on  the  neceealty  for  Im- 
IHroTlng  our  adtoola  constantly.  Not  only  the 
children  but  the  Nation  as  a  whole  stiffera 
when  we  neglect  to  provide  funds  for  school 
buildings  and  equipment.  Our  public  school 
teachers  need  better  pay  and  better  training. 
Although  we  have  already  made  the  beat 
record  of  any  nation  In  the  realm  of  educa- 
tion, we  can  do  still  better. 

The  answer  to  this  prt>blcm  la:  educate 
the  adults.  Educate  tbe  grown  folks  to  have 
the  some  appreciation  for  good  education 
that  they  have  for  good  highways,  and  you 
wUl  find  splendid  schooU  In  every  place. 
Bute  flnancea  are  greatly  Improved.  Our 
States  can.  and  will,  spend  more  and  more 
for  education.  Why  run  to  a  Federal  Govern- 
ment already  In  debt  hundreds  of  bllllcns 
of  dollars? 

Federal  aid  to  schoc^s  tn  this  Nation  is 
neither  necessary  nor  desirable.  Yet.  Federal 
Bid.  which  Is  a  strong  step  toward  socializa- 
tion, has  received  strong  support  In  educa- 
tional circles.  Kvery  informed  citizen  should 
keep  alert  to  the  danfer  of  Federal  aid  to 
education.    Then  tell  your  Coofreannan. 


Three   arc   plain  and   practical,   the   others 
baaic. 

(1)  FedMml  control  would  cost  taxpayera 
more  for  the  aame  reatilta  than  State  ou.- 
trol:  an  extra  handling  charge.  (2)  Fediral 
control  of  schools  would  make  one  more  h  ige 
bureau  with  an  army  of  henchmen  In  a  maae 
of  pyramiding  salariea.  (3)  Federal  comrol 
will  ride  down  tradiUons.  How  the  South 
will  fcater  at  the  first  successful  effort  to 
seat  white  and  colored  children  together  at 
school.  It  might  easily  result  in  wile- 
spread  violence. 

The  foregoing  objections  are  practical  ouee. 
But  It  la  wrong  In  principle  to  rob  parenta 
of  their  Influence  In  public  schooU.  (4) 
Concentrating  school  funds  In  the  hand;  ot 
far-away  strangers  Is  saying  to  all  pare:ita. 
"banda  off  school."  <5)  It  is  alao  fruitful  of 
racketeering.  (0)  Worst  yet.  It  viola  tea  the 
principle  of  State  sovereignty  which  la  the 
backbone  of  American  freedom. 

Any  time  tax  "rich"  Waahington  seu  tp  a 
JKTFA  for  teachers,  local  school  revenue  wiU 
start  drying  up.  Soon  the  United  Stitee 
Treasury  will  be  footing  all  bills  and  tiiat  itig- 
geated  gaoO.OOO.OOO  a  year  Increase  In  pay 
for  teachers  will  not  be  a  drop  In  the  bucket. 
In  many  States  teachers  need  and  deserve 
more  pay.  If  they  ^et  It.  the  people  will  pay 
It  and  they'd  better  handle  It  locally.  A  local 
solution  to  the  problem  la  poaaible  anywhere. 
It  la  the  only  safe  way. 


SAFS  WAT 

( NoTS.— The  subject  of  Federal  aid  to  edu- 
cation la  not  new  to  tlMee  columna.  The 
comments  below  were  written  In  1944  and 
apply  to  evenu  and  measurea  of  the  past. 
However,  the  prlafl||^lao  noMla  tbe  same. 
Federal  aid  U  still  betng  paOtitfd.  and  the 
same  political  usee  are  being  made  of  the 
Federal -aid  issue  today  ) 

Sciuxil  teachera  are  influential  people. 
They  choose  their  calling  as  a  rule  because 
they  love  children,  and  love  Influences  chil- 
dren. YotmgMera.  In  turn,  control  their 
homes  and  por«MU  more  than  they  realize; 
in  erays  tbey  don  t  know  about.  Thus  a 
good  teacher  la  a  power  In  the  community. 
Any  politician  could  cut  quite  a  splaah  If 
only  he  cotild  line  up  all  the  teachers  be- 
hind him. 

The  Idea  la  not  new.  Starta  are  made  tn 
that  direction  often.  Plana  to  halter  the 
public  schools  of  America  In  a  bureaucratic 
treadmill  have  come  before  Congress  four 
times  since  19S7.  They  have  failed  every 
time  but  each  new  attempt  shows  more 
strength.  The  most  recent  one.  discussed  In 
thu  column  exactly  a  year  ago.  gained 
enough  momentum  to  get  talked  about  from 
Bangor  to  BurtMnk. 

This  latcat  sally  on  the  public  school  sys- 
tem was  led  by  Senator  Liarm  Rnx.  of  Ala- 
bama, helplni;  Senator  BLaaar  D.  TwosCAa. 
of  Utah  The  bUI  (S  3*7)  aa  flnaUy  rejected 
by  the  Seventy-eighth  Cnmrsas  ts  dead  but 
the  Senators'  ambltlona  can  still  wiggle. 
Hill  la  campaigning  now  for  reelection  on  a 
platform  of  "TMeral  aM  to  education.-  aad 
that's  been  a  bobby  of  TBOMsa*  lor  a  long 
time. 

The  lasae  will  be  revived.  Political  prob- 
lems have  a  way  of  coming  to  life  repeatedly 
until  they  are  cured,  and  thla  one  la  not 
cured.  Teachers  have  a  right  to  earn  u  much 
In  the  clasaroom  aa  they  might  get  for  man- 
ual labor  In  a  factory  and.  tintil  teachers' 
pay  Is  adjusted.  State  acbool  aathorltie!*  will 
have  their  uoublea  bom  at  somebody's  mis- 
takes; maybe  their  own. 

Federal  aid  to  education,  if  It  comes.  wUl 
be  Federal  control  of  schools  eventtially, 
whether  the  author  of  the  bill  wants  It  or 
not.  Whoever  slgna  tbe  checks  can  compel 
obedience  to  orders,  even  from  teachers. 
Obrloualy  moat  pabUc  school  systems  need, 
not  Federal  aopport,  but  better  State  sup- 
port.    There  are  at  leaat  six  good  reasons. 


Some   QaestioDS   About   Federal   Aid 
EdticktioD 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ALVIN  E.  O'KONSKI 

or  wiscoivaiN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  I,  194i 

Mr.  O'KONSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
are  a  few  questions  concerning  Federal 
aid  to  education  that  should  be  answ«;red. 
The  chief  questions  are: 

First.  What  good  will  It  do  your  State? 

Second.  Can  the  budget  stand  It? 

Third.  Are  all  SUtes  doing  their  i;«rt? 

Fourth.  What  about  big  surplus«s  In 
State  treasuries? 

Fifth.  Are  flat  grants  to  all  Stateti  de- 
sirable? 

Sixth.  What  win  It  cost  to  admlrlster 
Federal  aid? 

WHAT  GOOD  WILL  R  DO  TOXTS  STATXT 

A  recent  study  by  the  United  States 
Chamber  of  Commerce  showed  the  tie- 
up  between  education  and  economic 
levels.  Where  there  are  better  schools, 
there  also  are  better  homes,  greater  re- 
tail sales,  more  automobiles,  greater 
average  incomes.  It  is  obvious  that  rais- 
ing living  standards  in  a  numb<r  of 
States — through  l>etteT  schools — will  help 
every  State.  In  America  sales  markets 
cross  State  boundaries  into  every  v.llage 
and  city. 
But  consider  a  few  other  points: 
Your  State  gets  a  sutjstantial  number 
of  new  residents  every  year.  The  1940 
census  shows  that  in  that  year  only  four 
States  obtained  less  than  10  percent  of 
their  population  from  other  States.  On 
the  other  hand,  in  Callfcmia  57  percent 
of  the  residents  were  from  outside  the 
State:  In  Illinois.  22  percent,  even  tiefore 
the  World  War  U  industrial  boom,  and 
in  Missotui,  24  percent.  The  JJtates 
whose  schools  stand  to  be  improved  most 
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by  H.  R.  2953,  are  generally  the  ones 
which  provide  large  numbers  of  new 
residents  to  many  other  States  and  get 
few  in  return. 

During  World  War  11,  12  States  con- 
tributed significantly  greater  percentages 
of  their  selective  service  registrants  to 
the  armed  forces  than  other  States. 
These  States,  with  generally  good  school 
systems,  were  Massachusetts,  Oregon. 
Rhode  Island.  New  Hampshire.  Nevada, 
New  York.  New  Jersey.  Washington, 
Pennsylvania,  Utah,  California,  and 
Maine.  During  the  war  12  States — all 
with  poorer  schools — contributed  signifi- 
cantly smaller  percentages  of  men.  One 
commentator  summed  up: 

"Wealthier  States  paid  for  educa- 
tional deficiencies  of  poorer  States  with 
the  blood  of  their  young  people." 

While  the  country  was  drafting  1.050,- 
000  fathers.  It  turned  back  659.000  men 
for  educational  deficiencies.  The  need 
for  men  was  even  .so  great  that  the  Army 
drafted  over  300,000  men  whom  It  had  to 
tram  in  special  schools  and  units  at  a 
tremendous  cost.  Maj.  Gen.  Lewis  B. 
Hershey  said :  "I  think  we  could  say  that 
had  we  been  able  to  take  50  percent  of 
the  group  at  the  bottom — rejections  due 
to  physical,  mental,  and  educational  de- 
ficiencies— the  whole  problem  of  taking 
fathers  nd  even  of  taking  scientists  and 
medical  students  and  a  dozen  other 
essential  occupations  would  not  have 
been  an  issue  because  we  wouldn't  have 
gotten  as  close  to  the  bottom  of  the 
barrel." 

The  other  day  an  admiral  who  favors 
universal  military  training  said  that  he 
felt  the  country  would  not  need  it  so 
badly  if  public  schools  were  able  to  do  a 
more  thorough  educational  job. 

CAN    THl    EfDCrr    STAND    rTT 

The  Federal-aid  measure  represents 
three-fourths  of  1  percent  of  the  next 
national  budget.  When  approved  it 
would  mean  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment would  be  contributing  about  10 
percent  of  the  total  spent  by  State,  local, 
and  National  Governments  for  public 
schools;  90  percent  of  school  support 
would  still  come  from  State  and  local 
.sources.  The  amount  Involved — $300.- 
000.000 — compares  with  $265,000,000  ap- 
propriated in  FRP  for  tobacco.  (Inci- 
dentally, the  American  people  spend  as 
much  for  cosmetics  each  year  as  they  do 
for  education  and  two  and  one-half  times 
as  much  for  liquor.) 

Can  the  budget  stand  this  $300,000.- 
000?  A  Gallup  poll  just  completed  shows 
that  a  majority  of  the  people  want  an 
education  measure  passed  by  the 
Eightieth  Congress.  Only  one  In  three 
voters  believes  that  the  cost  of  education 
should  be  financed  entirely  by  the  indi- 
vidual States. 

Mrs.  Eugene  Meyer,  of  the  Washing- 
ton Post,  put  the  problem  of  H.  R.  2953 
this  way  in  a  speech  on  May  13: 

Federal  aid  to  education  Is  the  only  meas- 
tire  by  which  the  Republican  leadership  In 
the  Hoxise  can  demonstrate  Its  interest  In  the 
public  welfare. 

ARE  OTHEX  STATES  DOING  THEIX  PART? 

Some  people  say  that  the  States  getting 
the  most  l)enefits  are  not  helping  them- 
selves. Facts  refute  that  .'^^tatement.  A 
1944-45  study  showed  that  the  national 


average  of  Income  payments  going  to 
public  schools  was  1.59  percent.  Half 
of  the  Northern  States  were  either  at  this 
level  or  better,  but  so  also  were  nearly 
half  of  the  Southern  States. 

The  fact  is  that  the  income  which  sup- 
ports schools  varies  greatly  in  different 
parts  of  the  country.  The  Department 
of  Commerce  estimates  for  1946  for  per 
capita  income  were:  Far  Western  States, 
$1,465;  Northwest. $1,162;  Central. $1,264; 
Southwest.  $927;  Southeast,  $801;  Mid- 
east. $1,432;  and  New  England,  $1,320. 
Southeastern  States  would  have  to  tax 
proportionately  nearly  twice  as  much  per 
capita  as  far  Western  States  to  do  an 
equal  job. 

Senator  Taft  said: 

Because  of  the  way  wealth  is  distributed 
In  the  United  States.  I  think  we  have  a  re- 
sponsibility to  see  if  we  cannot  eliminate 
hardship,  poverty,  and  inequality  of  oppor- 
tunity to  the  best  of  our  ability.  I  do  not 
believe  we  are  able  to  do  it  without  a  Federal- 
aid  system. 

What  about  big  surpluses  in  State 
treasuries? 

These,  like  the  news  of  Mark  Twain's 
death,  are  greatly  exaggerated.  Eleven 
out  of  nineteen  States  which  are  below 
average  in  per-pupil  expenditures  for 
schools  would  still  be  below  the  national 
average  even  If  every  bit  of  their  sur- 
pluses were  spent  on  public  education. 
Obviously,  these  States  could  not  spend 
all  of  their  surpluses  for  schools  and  for- 
get about  roads,  public  health,  and  other 
programs.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  in  6  out 
of  the  11  States,  the  surpluses  make  up 
less  than  10  percent  of  the  amount  re- 
quired to  lift  the  State  concerned  to  the 
national  average  for  school  expenditures. 
Surpluses  sound  like  the  solution  until 
they  are  examined. 

ARE    n-AT    GRANTS    TO    ALL    STATES    DESIRABLX? 

The  principle  of  H.  R.  2953  giving  every 
one  of  the  48  States  a  flat  grant  of  funds 
was  ably  defended  In  the  Senate.  Sen- 
ator Ives  said  he  knew  of  no  State  which 
cannot  use  the  funds  to  good  advantage. 
Senator  Taft  said  that  even  the  wealthier 
States  are  not  able  to  do  all  the  things 
the  people  want  because  their  power  to 
tax  Is  limited  In  comparison  with  the 
National  Government.  But  Senator  Ives 
summed  up  the  philosophy  when  he  said: 

It  is  very  unsound  governmental  policy  to 
have  a  system  of  aid  established  whereby 
certain  States  would  contribute  to  It  and  re- 
ceive nothing,  and  other  States  would  con- 
tribute little,  or  almost  nothing,  and  receive 
everything  that  Is  contributed  to  the  fund. 

WHAT     WILL     rr    COST     TO     ADMINISTIR     FEDERAL 
AH)? 

Cost  win  be  small,  smaller  proportion- 
ated than  with  many  other  Federal-aid 
bills.  No  new  office  organization  will  be 
required;  disbursements  wll  be  handled 
through  the  United  States  Office  of  Edu- 
cation. 

WHAT  DOCS  H.  R.    SS53   PROVIDX? 

Briefly,  the  act  helps  States  and  Terri- 
tories to  flnance  a  minimum  public  school 
program.  It  calls  for  $200,000,000  for  the 
first  fiscal  year,  $250,000,000  for  the  sec- 
ond and,  after  this,  $300,000,000  per  year. 

The  act  ssifeguards  State  control  and 
prohibits  Federal  interference.  No  State 
authority  is  taken  over  by  the  National 
Government.     Section  2  of  H.  R.  2953 


prohibits  any  Federal  Instrumentality 
from  interfering  with  personnel,  admin- 
istration, curriculum,  and  textbooks  or 
equipment  of  State  or  local  school  sys- 
tems. 

The  formula  for  apportioning  funds  is 
similar  to  the  one  in  S.  472,  approved 
by  the  Senate.  Although  some  witnesses 
opposed  the  act.  not  one  of  more  than 
100  before  the  Senate  criticized  the 
formula.  H.  R.  2S53  allots  funds  in  direct 
proportion  to  needs  of  the  State,  as  in- 
dicated by  the  number  of  children  to 
be  educated;  in  Indirect  proportion  to 
the  relative  ability  of  the  State  to  flnance 
Its  schools;  and  In  direct  proportion  to 
State  eSort  to  flnance  public  schools. 


ERPCat 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ELLSWORTH  B.  FOOTE 

or   CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  8.  1948 

Mr.  FOOTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Rec- 
ord, I  wish  to  Include  an  article  appear- 
ing In  the  Washington  Evening  Star  of 
Monday.  June  7.  1948.  by  Constantine 
Brown,  entitled  "This  Changing  World": 
This  Changing  World — House  Seen  Justi- 
fied IN  CtTTTiNG  ERF  To  Prevent  Waste  or 

Unitkd  States  Funds  Abroad 
')  (By  Constantine  Brown) 

America's  security  must  be  based  not  only 
on  mUltary  strength  and  the  proper  support 
of  the  remaining  democratic  nations,  but 
also  on  American  economic  stability. 

It  Is  this  consideration  which  prompted 
Chairman  Taber,  of  the  House  Appropria- 
tions Committee,  to  Insist  on  a  deep  cut  in 
funds  for  the  European  recovery  program. 
The  House  vote  approving  the  reduction 
in  foreign  aid  Indicates  that  the  majority  of 
the  legislators  are  of  the  same  mind. 

The  administration's  pressure  to  restore 
the  original  $6,500,000,000  total  has  already 
begun  In  the  Senate  and  Is  unlikely  to  make 
more  than  a  passing  impression  on  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  upper  House's  Appropriations 
Committee. 

According  to  a  preliminary  survey,  the 
members  of  that  committee  probably  will  re- 
store 50  percent  of  the  money  cut  from  the 
bUl  by  the  House.  But  It  Is  expected  that 
when  the  conferees  of  both  Houses  meet  the 
Senate's  toUl  will  be  cut  again,  so  that  the 
ERP  reduction  finally  will  amount  to  about 
75  percent  of  the  amount  cut  out  by  the 
House. 

contradictions  are  cited 

Mr.  Taber's  strongest  point  was  that  Amer- 
can  officials,  who  are  presenting  recommen- 
dations for  Europe's  economic  revival,  were 
careless  and  acted  like  amateurs  rather  than 
political  economists.  For  Instance,  they 
wanted  Congress  to  appropriate  a  large  sum 
to  supply  wheat  for  the  16  nations  which 
are  to  benefit  from  ERP,  although  experU 
of  the  Agriculture  Department  had  advised, 
after  careful  study  of  European  conditions, 
that  this  year's  crop  In  continental  Europe 
would  be  the  best  and  largest  since  1935. 

Some  of  these  countries,  like  France,  will 
have  even  an  exportable  surplus.  Yet,  the 
Economic  Cooperation  Administration  insist- 
ed that  we  comply  with  European  demands 
as  they  were  estimated  last  fall,  when  no- 
body knew  what  the  wheat  yield  would  be 
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iJ  thoM  eotintrlra.  A  atmUftr  situation  1« 
bi  tiitmX  to  exlit  with  rwpect  to  cattle,  sbecp. 
ai  d  hcgs. 

The  Ho\iae  of  Repre«enUtlves  Is  poorly  Ixn- 

with  the  administrative  abilities  of 

special  ERP  ambassador.  W.  Averell  Har- 
fAnan.  They  say  that  the  former  Secretary 
o  Commerce  still  Is  Imbued  with  what  U  de- 
ft Tlbcd  as  Um  "warUme  Harry  Hopkins  phU- 
o  lophy." 

When   Mr.   Harrlman   was   our   lei^d-Iaaaa 
n  prwintsTlTr  In  Britain  during  the  war  and 
•r  m  AmbMaador  to  Moscow  be  had  a  gocd 
al  to  do  with  supplying  lend-lease  goods 
t^  both  thoae  countries.    He  followed  Wblta 
Instructions  to  •'0:ve  them  all  they 
l|ant.  and  don't  bother  about  the  coet." 

OTHZB8   DEAL   WTTH  SPAIN 

doubt  about  the  consistency  and  wis- 
dom of  our  economic  policy  Is  raised  by  the 
fkct  that  on  May  16  Britain  and  Prance 
signed  trade  agreements  with  Spain.  In 
vhlch  the  latter  country  Is  to  get  $450,000,- 
<  00  worth  of  heavy  Industrial  machinery, 
I  nd  railroad  and  electrical  equipment  over  a 
I  «rlod  of  a  year.  This  was  done  at  the  same 
1  Ime  that  we  were  refusing  to  have  direct  gov- 
^nmentai  economic  relations  with  Spain. 

Our  special  representative  In  Oreece. 
bwlght  Orlswold.  testified  before  a  congyes- 
i  onai  committee  that  Oreece  has  such  a  sur- 
I  lus  of  oilre  oil — which  we  are  supposad  to 
nd  from  this  country — that  she  doesnt 
tinow  what  to  do  with  It. 

Many   Members  of  Congress  believe  that 

Acre    military    preparedness    and    political 

jinemcDts  with   foralcn  countries  are   not 

lent  to  proTlda  tor  the  security  of  the 

4m«rlcan  people. 

During  and  sine*  the  war  we  disposed  of 

larg*  quantity  of  our  national  resourcas. 

VJ-day  we  hava  spent  In  the  nalghbor- 

of  $»MWJDOO.OOO  In  food  Bamarlun 

^  rork.    It  u  net  Om  amount  of  money  spent, 

lowever.  which  Is  harmful,  but  the  fact  that 

Lmerlcan  subsuocc  in  many  casM  has  baan 

'  rastad  abroad. 

Members  of  Congrasa  are  mindful  of  tha 

act   that  IX  we  go  on   spending  recklasaly 

n  Bay  be  confronted  with  a  domestic  crisis 

first  magnitude.     Such  a  crisis  could 

as  resdily  by  the  U.  8.  8.  R   as  a 

■gainst  American  security  as  could 

roubled  potlUeal  ccttmtlaiM  In  Kurope 

Congraaa  has  approvwl  tha  KBP  and  Is  de- 
prmined  to  nuUie  good  the  pladgsa  of  tha 
imerlcan  Government.  But  It  sees  a  strong 
leed  to  strike  some  kind  of  balance.  In  our 
>xpendlturea  for  world  economic  recovery, 
>etween  what  U  actually  needed  and  what 
■  bataig  aaked  for  without  much  thought  by 
rar  Oovamment  officials. 


Ne«<l  of  FUhenes  Research  ia  Galf  of 
Mexico 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  DOMENGEAUX 

or  LotnsiAN* 
m  THE  BOU8Z  OF  REPRESXNTATTVIS 

Tuesday.  June  8.  1948 

Mr.  DOMENGEAUX.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
lave  introduced  legislation  today  to  pro- 
iride  necessary  research  work  In  behalf 
of  the  flsheries  Industry  of  the  Oulf 
roa^t.  This  measure  authorises  and 
directs  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
through  the  Pish  and  Wildlife  Service. 
to  take  such  steps  as  may  be  necessary 
under  the  provisions  of  an  act  of  August 
14.  1946.  to  assure  the  best  possible 
utUlaaUon  of  these  great  resources.  It 
would  provide  in  this  connection  that 


two  surplus  vessels  suitable  for  oceano- 
graphic  and  biological  research  and  ex- 
ploratory fLshing  be  transferred  to  the 
Pish  and  Wildlife  Service  and  that  an 
appropriation  of  $500,000  be  granted  for 
the  reconversion  and  operation  of  such 
vessels,  with  additional  grants  as  may 
be  necessary  from  time  to  time  to  permit 
the  carrying  out  of  this  act. 

Due  to  wartime  activities  and  shortage 
of  personnel.  It  was  not  possible  to  col- 
lect fisheries  statistics  in  the  Gulf  area 
during  the  war.  and  therefore,  after 
almost  12  years  of  continuous  effort 
In  this  connection,  a  5-year  lapse  was 
necessitated.  The  program  was  re- 
sumed for  the  year  1945.  only  to  be  dis- 
continued when  Congress  reduced  appro- 
priations for  the  fiscal  year  now  draw- 
ing to  a  close.  It  is  vitally  important 
that  operations  of  this  nature  be  re- 
sumed as  quickly  as  possible.  The  Gov- 
ernment and  the  Industry  cannot  afford 
to  be  without  this  information. 

NEZDS  FOa  nSHEKirs  KZSEAKCH  IM  THE  CXTLT  OT 
MKXIOO — TRSSX  KSXDa  LIST¥D  BCXOW  rAK- 
TICtJlJUU.T    COMCrUf    LOtnSlAIfA    WATXaa 

SHansp 

This  may  well  be  a  critical  period  in 
the  shrimp  fishery.  A  large  number  of 
new  fishing  boats  were  added  to  the  fleet 
during  World  War  II  and  in  the  years 
since.  The  older  boats  have  been  re- 
powered  with  new  and  better  engines  so 
that  the  effort  being  put  into  catching 
shrimp  is  greater  than  at  any  time  in  the 
past.  But,  despite  these  changes  the 
ahnmp  catch  for  Louisiana  has  remained 
at  about  100.000.000  pounds  a  year,  which 
has  been  the  approximate  level  of  pro- 
ductlon  for  the  la.st  8  or  9  years. 

Records  for  the  oflshore  fishery  of  the 
Morgan  City-Berwick-Patterson  area 
show  a  marked  decline  in  production  In 
recent  ytftrs.  In  1945  the  vessel  with  the 
highest  production  for  the  year  captured 
a  total  of  1,500  barrels  of  shrimp:  in  1946 
the  top  catch  was  about  800  barrels  and, 
in  1947.  MO  barrels.  The  average  catch 
per  landing,  for  this  area,  has  declined 
from  18.2  pounds  in  1945,  and  15.8  pounds 
In  1946,  to  9.8  pounds  in  1947 

The  present  high  prices  make  it  pos- 
sible for  each  vessel  to  catch  less  and 
still  remain  In  operation.  If,  however, 
prices  were  to  return  to  a  more  normal 
level,  the  industry  might  lose  consider- 
ably on  its  investment. 

It  is  not  the  belief  of  either  the  Bute 
or  Federal  biologists  that  the  shrimp  re- 
sources will  be  seriously  depleted  through 
overfishing.  There  is  a  greater  danger  to 
the  species  through  unfavorable  changes 
In  its  environment,  especially  in  the 
brackish  water  marshes,  bayous,  and 
bays  which  serve  as  nursery  grounds  for 
the  young  shrimp. 

The  oil  and  sulfur  Industrie:*  and  the 
States  of  Louisiana  and  Texas  are  spend- 
ing considerable  money  to  determine  if 
any  relationship  exists  between  the  rapid 
expansion  of  the  oil  industry  into  coastal 
waters  and  the  heavy  oyster  mortalities 
which  have  recently  occurred  in  these 
areas.  These  same  waters  are  the  shrimp 
nursery  grounds  and  at  present  no  in- 
vestigation whatsoever  is  being  made  by 
either  State  or  Federal  biologists  to  de- 
termine if  this  industrlallatlon  is  having 
an  effect  on  shrimp  and  other  valuable 
sport  and  commercial  species,  such  as 


speckled  trout,  red  fish,  sheephead.  and 
so  forth,  which  occupy  these  waters  at 
some  time  during  their  life  history. 

OTSTERS 

At  present,  the  Federal  Government 
Is  doing  no  research  on  oysters  in  the 
Oulf.  The  States  of  Louisiana  and 
Texas,  however,  are  making  such  studies. 

The  Louisiana  oyster  industry  has  ex- 
perienced in  the  past  few  years  mass  mor- 
tality   of   oysters    which    has    seriously 
threatened   the  continued  existence  of 
that  industry.      The  sudden   death  of 
oysters  on  extensive  planted  beds  has 
brought  financial  ruin  to  many  oyster 
growers  and  seriously  reduced  the  shell- 
fish   production    of    the    State.     These 
losses,  except  In  a  few  cases,  have  never 
been   satisfactorily   explained.      Among  , 
the  po.ssible  factors  concerned  with  such 
mortalities    are    pollution,    particularly 
from  oil  exploitation,  which  has  devel- 
oped rapidly  in  recent  years  In  the  tidal 
txjttoms  of  the  State,  drainage  from  the 
extensive  marshes  of  the  area,  and  sud- 
den changes  In  the  salinity  of  the  waters. 
Information  as  to  causes  of  the  severe 
oyster  mortalities,  followed  by  the  de- 
velopment of  remedial  measures,  is  the 
most  urgent  problem  in  shellfisheries  in 
Louisiana. 
BBVsLoncnrr    or    thc    ttoal    bottoms    or 

LOtnauMA   WOT  oaao  at   raasNT   roa   thi 

CXn.TlVATtOM    o»   BKXIXnaH 

Pew  people  realize  the  extent  of  un- 
developed oj^ter  bottoms  in  Louisiana. 
If  properly  utillted.  these  areas  could 
boost  shellfish  production  of  the  State 
manyfold.  One  need  only  to  cover  the 
low  tidal  area*  west  of  the  Mississippi 
River  by  air  to  appreciate  the  extent  of 
these  bodies  of  brackish  water  that  may 
be  effectively  utilized  In  oyster  produc- 
tion. Some  progress  has  been  made  In 
developing  these  bottoms,  but,  by  the 
application  of  proper  oyster-cultural 
practices,  production  may  be  further 
increased.  Stiffening  of  the  bottom  in 
many  instances  would  allow  the  cultiva- 
tion of  many  acres  not  now  utilized. 
Development  of  the  particular  oyster- 
farming  techniques  needed  in  this  area 
and  demonstration  of  the  benefits  of 
oyster  farming  are  urgently  needed. 
coNTmoL  or  concbs  and  ontxa  orami  enkmixs 

Depredations  by  oyster  enemies  have 
resulted  in  the  loss  of  a  very  great  num- 
ber of  oysters  In  Louisiana.  The  conch. 
Thias,  is  particularly  damaging  in  cer- 
tain areas.  Some  concept  of  the  abun- 
dance of  this  oyster  enemy  can  be  ob- 
tained when,  as  has  been  seen  on  a 
particular  oyster  bed,  each  scraping  of 
the  oyster  tong  brings  up  1  or  2  live 
oysters  and  from  20  to  30  conchs.  It 
can  be  readily  realized  that  the  few  live 
oysters  on  this  bed  would  not  be  alive 
long.  The  oystermen  have  developed 
some  methods  of  control  of  this  and 
other  enemies,  but  further  studies  of  the 
biology  of  these  animals  are  needed  to 
more  efficiently  combat  the  loss  in  oyster 
production  resulting  from  the  activities 
of  oyster  enemies. 

CSABS 

Louisiana  could  potentially  produce 
more  crab  meat  than  any  other  State. 
At  present  she  ranks  much  below  Mary- 
land and  Virninia  in  this  respect,  not 
because  they  have  more  crabs  but  be- 
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cause  they  are  making  more  Intensive 
use  of  this  resource.  Practically  nothing 
is  known  of  the  biology  of  the  crab  in 
southern  waters. 


MENHADEN 

No  Studies  of  a  biological  nature  have 
been  made  of  the  menhaden;  still  there 
was  a  greater  poundage  of  menhaden 
produced  in  the  United  States  in  1946 
and  1947  than  any  other  species  of  fi.«h. 
Only  a  small  percentage  of  this  came 
from  the  Gulf,  although  It  Is  well  known 
that  menhaden  are  abundant  in  these 
waters.  In  viev/  of  the  great  demand 
for  fish  meal  and  oil.  encouragement 
should  be  given  the  development  of  this 
Industry,  and  there  should  be  more  In- 
formation determined  about  the  life  his- 
tory and  habits  of  the  fish.  At  present 
only  one  menhaden  plant  Is  operating 
in  Louisiana,  and  this  is  at  Cameron. 

MISCELLANEOUS    FISH 

Very  little  is  known  of  the  life  his- 
tories of  such  valuable  sport  and  com- 
mercial fishes  as  speckled  trout,  redfish, 
croakers,  sheephead,  mullet,  and  tarpon. 
To  Intelligently  regulate  the  taking  of 
these  species  requires,  among  other 
things,  a  knowledge  of  where  they  spawn, 
where  the  young  develop,  size  of  fish  at 
maturity,  and  rate  of  growth.  Much 
of  this  needed  Information  Is  not  avail- 
able at  the  present  time. 

Practically  nothing  is  known  of  what 
fishery  resources  might  be  present  In  the 
open  Oulf  waters,  at  depths  beyond  thc 
range  of  the  shrimp  vessels.  In  these 
offshore  waters  we  know  that  there  are 
Spanish  and  kin.,  mackerel,  sharks,  snap- 
pers, and  groupers,  and  perhaps  other 
species  which  are  not  at  present  being 
fully  utilized. 

PIIBaENT  rAClLITlBS  OF  THI  VISH  AND  WILDLirC 
BEXVICI  TO  CARIY  ON  rUHCtlCS  RBSEAKCH  IN 
THE  OULT 

At  the  present  time  there  arc  two  fish- 
eries biologists  stationed  at  New  Orleans. 
These  are  the  only  fishery  biologists  of 
the  Pish  and  Wildlife  Service  south  of 
Chesapeake  Bay.  Their  allotment  of 
funds  for  all  activities  in  the  present 
fiscal  year  (1948)  was  $3,000.  They  are 
quartered  In  an  office  building  with  no 
facilities  such  as  l)oats  and  other  equip- 
ment for  conducting  marine  studies. 

WHAT  IS  NEZDCO  IN  OROES  FOI  THE  nSH  AND 
WILOLOX  aCKVICK  TO  PERFORM  fTS  NECESSARY 
FUNCTIONS  IN  SAFEGUARDING  THESE  FISHERY 
RESOURCES  OF  THE   GULF? 

There  is  Immediate  need  for  a  shallow- 
draft  vessel  of  perhaps  40  feet  over-all 
length  for  use  In  surveying  the  effects  of 
recent  industrialization  on  the  shrimp 
nursery  grounds.  This  vessel  could  be 
used  also  for  all  coastal  fisheries  prob- 
lems which  might  later  be  undertaken. 

As  soon  as  possible  it  would  appear 
advisable  to  conduct  additional  sur\'eys 
In  offshore  waters  to  determine  the  pres- 
ent abundance  of  shrimp  in  these  areas 
and  the  possible  locations  of  new  fishing 
grounds.  This  work  would  require  the 
use  of  a  seagoing  vessel  of  approximately 
80-foot  length  which  would  serve  as  a 
floating  laboratory.  The  staff  of  the 
present  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  of  the 
Gulf  investigation  should  be  enlarged  to 
at  least  three  members,  or  better  four, 


and  provided  with  sufficient  facilities  so 
that  they  can  begin  work  Immediately 
on  the  many  problems  that  are  n^w  In 
critical  need  of  study  In  the  Gulf  and 
encourage  the  development  of  new 
branches  of  the  industry  when  it  is  bio- 
logically and  economically  sound. 

At  the  present  time  it  seems  that  such 
facilities  are  being  provided  for  work  In 
other  sections  of  the  coast  where  the  fish- 
ery resources  are  of  no  greater  value. 

The  Gulf  of  Mexico  offers  the  people 
of  that  area  an  inexhaustible  means  of 
wealth.  No  one  knows  how  great  the 
possibilities  are.  I  am  confident,  how- 
ever, that  the  income  of  our  citizens  can 
be  increased  many  millions  of  dollars  a 
year  through  a  scientific  and  intelligent 
approach  to  the  various  problems  con- 
fronting the  fisheries  Industry.  We 
must  determine  with  accuracy  just  what 
these  resources  are  and  how  best  to  uti- 
lize them.  The  legislation  I  propose  will 
do  this. 

We  in  Louisiana  should  remember  that 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico  is  our  best  friend, 
upon  which  we  can  always  depend.  One 
of  these  days  our  oil  reserves  and  some 
of  our  other  natural  resources  may  be 
exhausted.  No  matter  what  happens  we 
will  still  have  the  riches  of  the  Gulf, 
That  does  not  mean  we  can  leave  every- 
thing to  chance.  The  Gulf  will  reward 
us  in  proportion  to  the  extent  that  we  do 
our  part.  Let  us  give  thc  same  study 
and  attention  to  this  opportunity  that 
we  have  devoted  to  thc  development  of 
sugar  and  rice  and  cotton  and  oil  and 
all  the  many  other  factors  that  havs 
made  our  great  State. 

Just  as  this  measure  means  so  much 
to  Louisiana,  It  offers  untold  possibilities 
to  other  Gulf  sections.  It  Is  a  matter  of 
vast  Importance  to  the  entire  Oulf  area, 
I  cannot  emphasize  too  strongly  the  ne- 
cessity of  this  legislation,  and  it  Is  my 
hope  and  belief  that  Congress  will  speed- 
ily grant  Its  approval  In  order  that  this 
vital  program  can  be  initiated  without 
further  delay. 


ObsenratioDt  of  an  American  Businessman 
in  Europe 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HOMER  R.  JONES 

or   WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  8.  1948 

Mr.  JONES  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks In  the  Record,  I  should  like  to 
Include  a  letter  from  a  friend  whose  ex- 
perience and  business  acumen  qualify 
him  to  make  certain  important  com- 
ments on  the  way  In  which  our  Govern- 
ment's relations  with  countries  of  Eu- 
rope are  being  handled  by  ERP  and  the 
military  government  in  Germany.  I  am 
sure  that  my  colleagues  in  the  Congress 
who  are  on  committees  which  must  deal 
with  the  economics  of  these  relations 
will  welcome  Mr.  Oles'  comments  and 
observations: 


Copenhagen,  Denmark,  June  2,  1948. 
Hon.  Homes  R.  Jones. 

Member  of  Congress  From 
the  State  of  Washington, 
House  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.  C.  V.  S.  A.  - 
Dear  Homer:  It  has  been  my  recent  nu- 
merous and  rather  extended  visits  to  the 
western  zones  of  Germany  which  prompts 
me  to  WTite  this  letter  to  you.  I  am  Inclined 
to  the  belief  that  our  people  in  executive 
positions  and  on  some  of  the  committees  of 
the  Congress  which  have  to  do  with  our 
relations  with  Europe,  the  Western  Euro- 
pean Union,  and  our  economic  policies  In 
Germany  are  a  bit  confused  In  their  think- 
ing, and  I  feel  It  Important  to  send  along 
the  Impressions  of  an  objective  observer,  and 
of  a  businessman — for  I  am  no  longer  In  the 
Army  actively,  and  am  primarily  concerned 
with  business,  some  of  which  I  am  doing 
with  the  Blzonla  agencies. 

First,  let  me  ask  a  favor.  I  would  much 
like  to  have  a  copy  of  each  of  the  reports  con- 
nected with  the  ERP  legislation  which  out- 
line the  economic  situation  and  needs  of  the 
western  European  countries  to  receive  Mar- 
shall plan  aid.  as  applied  to  western  Germany 
and  to  E>enmark.  I  have  had  a  brief  privilege 
of  looking  over  the  one  as  to  western  Ger- 
many, but  would  like  very  much  to  have  a 
chance  to  study  It  In  detail.  I  Imagine  these 
documents,  the  formal  name  of  which  I  do 
not  know,  should  be  readily  available  to  you, 
and  I  will  deeply  appreciate  your  courtesy 
In  sending  me  copies. 

Second,  and  another  fnvor,  I  should  like 
a  copy.  If  It  Is  public  property,  of  the  docu- 
ment which  hni  aroused  so  much  Communist 
noise  In  Europe— the  Houss  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee's  "Who's  Who"  amongst  Oom* 
munlst  leaders  In  Kurope. 

rinBlljr,  I  refer  back  to  my  first  comment, 
European  economlos  ae  affected  by  congres- 
sional action.  That  there  Is  a  muddled  ob- 
jective seems  clear,  if  anything  Is  clear  in 
United  States  policy  about  Europe,  First, 
we  have  the  BRP  progrom  which  seems  to 
aim  at  making  western  Europe  self-sustain- 
ing as  soon  as  possible,  by  enabling  It  (pri- 
marily through  raw  materials  and  equip- 
ment )  to  return  to  a  normal  condition  of  In- 
ternal trade  and  economic  relationships. 
Then,  we  have  current  United  States  mili- 
tary government  policy,  aimed  apparently 
at  assuming  Germany  to  be  a  permanent 
pauper  living  off  the  United  States  taxpayer, 
hence  trying  to  make  that  Inevitable  burden 
as  cheap  as  possible.  This  laudable  aim 
military  government  tries  to  accomplish  by 
spending  as  little  In  dollars  as  possible,  and 
by  recovering  as  many  dollars  from  German 
cuyent  production  as  possible — In  other 
words,  doing  by  Indirection  that  which  we 
have  long  damned  the  Russians  for  doing, 
namely,  taking  reparations  out  of  current 
German  production.  The  two  alms  are  con- 
tradictory, and  cannot  live  together.  I  do 
wish  that  simple,  arithmetically  demon- 
strable fact  could  get  across  to  those  who 
make  United   States   policy   In   Europe. 

I  think  all  will  agree  that,  Germany  be- 
ing traditionally  as  big  as  she  U,  and  as 
important  In  western  European  economy,  she 
must  be  restored  to  solvency  If  Europe  is  to 
be  so,  and  thus  be  taken  off  the  neckb  of 
United  States  taxpayers.  But  German,  hence 
European,  solvency,  depends  upon  restor^lon 
of  normal  trade  relations  and  normal  ex- 
change of  goods  between  Germany  and  her 
neighbors.  That  cannot  be  done  so  loi  g  as 
we  attempt  to  operate  Germany  as  a  dollar 
area,  and  so  long  as  we  keep  her  currency 
a  worthless  lot  of  paper,  for  which  no  Ger- 
man worklngman  will  work  more  than 
enough  to  secure  his  weekly  rations  for  his 
earnings — savings,  buying  of  additional 
wants,  he  will  not  attempt,  for  his  pay  enve- 
lope Is  filled  with  worthless  paper.  So  why 
not  establish  a  new  and  useful  and  defen- 
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s  bi«  coirency  In  Oemumy.  making  It  worth 
a  fixed  value  (no  great  matter  what  tbat 
T  ilue  la  In  dollan.  to  long  as  It  U  fljwd  and 
t  len  malnUlned)  and  thu«  give  German 
workmen  an  Incentlw  to  work.  Howerer 
ch  OUT  Boclailstlc  Idealists  may  prate,  only 
_MtlUaf  of  value  In  return  for  one's  labor 
i(m  produce  raaulU.  So  long  as  we  bold 
(icrman  currency  to  be  wonhleea.  not 
can  be  expected  In  the  way  of  produc- 
I  of  labor.  What  are  we  walUng  for? 
klntflMarted  support?  It's  about 
1  ime  we  quit  kidding  ourselves  and  set  out  to 
I  aake  a  Oennan  mark  that  baa  value. 

And  how  can  we  expect  German  trade  to 

M   a    self-supporting    thing    while    we 

Oermany  s  neighbors  pay  dollars  for 

an  prodticta.  and  tben  try  to  sell  tbelr 

I  to  a  Brtttab-  or  United  statea-operaud 

^tng   agency    for   dollars?     Both 

^ are  as  silly  ae  tryln«  to  jn*>M 

!tonnectlcut  or  Ofclahoia  opMU  «i  OMfO 
t  Of  Portufueae  eiettAoa.    OemMMM  BMd 
'    I  Ml4  SOMidlnavlan  flah  and 
i4  MMMr,  but  to  laaue.  as 
al  IMS  tfooe,  a  ukase  that 
for  dollars,  from  the 

M  little  as  possible,  is 

ly  laeane  even  for  Ifitellifent 


r 

Ml4 


tor   tmmmuam, 
MMIIlMMMaf  ' 
ilMiuratf 
Mo  mmum  fftr  tMM  hi  umc 
>  I*  vImMmt  •»  ■«« 
■~    M  irMMt«uM«  Mil*  MlM  ntm^4aU 

ElMi  ■ftfciai  to  i«  vHH  m,   H  M«f  ••ti 

IMM«  iMfM  ifem  rtiwpfr  <*»^' 

il.tM  iMi4  M  MM  tor  Oif «•«  cUmmotm.  ^*. 

•MMTM.  MHl  feUMMlM*.     lu  OefMMIf  MM 

bar  |Ko4ueta  to  th«'«e  «iwt  e<>uld  psy  Iw  llMW. 
in  effeet,  wllb  raw  msterisU  siid  faoin.  It 
BItr  is  to  restore  noriMtey  In  Wmop;  U 
must  be  by  aiding  In  UM  rMUmtios  of  tbat 
kind  oX  Usde 

Right  DOW.  Joint  Bsport-Impert  iM|MMf  In 
rrankfurt  (called  JUA)  buys  sUragklsrlMMss 
0§U,  Witf  far  Oarman  sauaagea.  In  OiHago 
witb  lU  huge  capacity.  lU 
lable  delivery, 
terrupied  and 
ted  by  «ar.  bombing,  and  ectiiitonltl 
ilflnrsTliinn  can  twat  the  price  at  which 
JUA  can  buy  sUntlar  producu  In  Kurope. 
Frankly.  I  would  ask.  what  the  heck  has  that 
to  do  with  the  question?  Chicago  Is  not  buy- 
ing Ovman  canteras.  etc  .  and  will  not.  be- 
oauae  we  have  plenty  of  cur  own.  an-^  we  havs 
a  prohibitive  tariff  bealdee.  And  we  don't 
want  a  lot  of  German  products  Hooding  our 
narkata.  anyway.  But  Kurope  wants  tbem — 
and  cannot  have  them  because  in  Its  weak- 
ened and  In  any  case  lees  efficient  and  ex- 
tenalve  productlor  machine.  It  cannot  com- 
pete for  the  moment  In  price  and  delivery 
la.  with  Chicago.  And  so  ve  take  Amer- 
tfoUars  out  of  American  taxpayers'  pock- 
•ts  ha  HOahlngton.  D  C.  and  put  it  back  in 
■t  CMaivei,  via  Frankfurt,  and  up  we  run 
AmertaHi  ilKirtafOS  and  Inflation,  and  domn 
we  push  Swope's  opportunity  to  work  out  lU 
salvation. 

There  are  some  logical  and  aboolutely  un- 
avoidable steps  to  be  taken  If  we  are  to  put 
a  stop  to  all  tilts  economic  adoleecence.  and 
if  we  are  to  look  forward  to  a  time  when 
ae  can  take  Germany,  and  Kurope,  off  our 
collective  taxpavlng  necks 

1.  We  will  cstabiiah  In  Oermany  a  sUble 
currency,  with  a  fixed  value  in  world  trade, 
and  we  wUl   diispd  ttsat  value. 

3.  We  win  nmovo  weatcrn  Germany  from 
the  dollar  area,  at  once,  and  permit  Ger- 
many and  her  neighbors  to  return  to  trad- 
ing In  tbelr  natural  ciirrenclee.  thus  enabling 
each  to  buy  from  the  other  tbelr  mutual 
needs.  re«ardl«aB  <d  what  may  be  the  re- 
Utionsblpa  at  the  values  Involved  to 
lean  dollars. 


8.  And.  a«  a  corollary,  we  will  terminate 
the  current  military  government  view  that 
Oermany  Is  a  permanent  pauper,  to  be  main- 
tained as  cheaply  as  poaslhle  In  dollars,  and 
from  whom  Is  to  be  wrung  as  much  dollar 
return  as  possible ,  retrard'ess  of  long-range 
effects  on  the  economy  of  western  Europe. 
4.  Finally,  and  again  as  a  neceaaary  corol- 
lary, we  will  adhere  to  the  expressed  and 
oft-repeated  purpose  of  KRP,  as  distinct  and 
opposed  to  the  military  government  policy. 
pf  looking  to  the  long-range  up-bulldtng  of 
Western  Kurope.  by  the  restoration  of  nor- 
mal Intra-Kuropesn  trade  relations. 

TUl  the  above  policy  Is  substituted  for 
the  ctirrent  antl-UlP  policy  of  mlliury 
government  In  Germany,  any  KRP  money 
spent  In  Germany  Is  Just  as  good  as  dumped 
off  s  dock. 

And,  Homer,  let  me  ask  another  quce- 
tloa.  tho  vmrnm  io  vMeb.  it  seems  to  me. 
li  tnftBily  Important,  juat  what  is  Congress 
dotnf  to  make  surs  thsi  Its  laudable  and 
thoroughly  defensible  alms,  M  outlined  in 
tho  noeovery  Act,  are  not  dofoated  by  the 
abort'fanfe  polletaa  of  thoet  stui,  sad  to 
ssy.  In  control  of  economic  policy  In  western 
Oermsny?  You  can't  Just  Isy  an  egg  snd 
leNTs  It — you  have  to  stick  armind  and  see 
It  hatched  •  •  • 
Tours  sincerely, 

fLOTO 
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years — first  to  make  a  promise  and  later 
to  break  It,  at  will — and  second,  to 
achieve  police-state  control  over  the  de- 
sired objective. 

It  Js  rather  depressing  to  see  such  a 
spectacle  in  our  own  Government. 

Of  course,  most  of  you  who  read  this 
probably  wont  bother  to  do  anj-thing 
about  it.  Dictators  know  this  and  that 
is  how  they  achieve  their  power. 

Encroachment  on  the  rights  of  the 
people  is  usually  subtle — but  gradually 
expands  until  the  population  wakes  up 
and  finds  out  It  can  happen  here  and 
they  are  powerless  to  do  anything  about 
It. 

Today  It  dbMrrlmlnatet  against  tho 
liquor  ladtutry.  Tomorrow  it  may  dis- 
criminate against  the  paper  industry. 
And  the  next  day  perhaps  against  your 
industry. 

TiMi  roa  COMMON  axNaa 
In  thff  next  few  days  the  Congre«« 
wtil  be  aMked  to  consider  leflslation  to 
extend  th*"  shut-down  of  Amrriran  dls- 
till«'r<  Ulnre  thi-*  Involrei  an  Industry 
which  payi  anmitiitv  more  than  two  and 
a  half  bitllnn  in  tax>>e,  and  rm' 

pkV  itftdUsr  and  indirectly  more  than 
i«^  mftNMI  Awtrkan  workers,  we  thlnh 
it  miffht  b»  UNfM  for  you  and  for  ihn 

pUtolM  to  have  utma  nt  the  fart  a  about 

ttN»  rm$n%  f»i  "wn, 


f5»i  HON  ALVm  E.  O'KONSKI 

or  wtecoMsiM 

IN  TNI  BOOM  or  mnuenNTATivM 

Tuesday .  June  f,  194% 

Mr  O  KON8KI  Mr  Speaker,  in  Feb- 
ruary of  this  year  I  made  several  speeches 
exposing  the  attempt  to  bring  back  pro- 
hibition to  our  Nation  through  the  back 
door.  I  wish  to  place  a  summary  of  my 
speeches  in  the  Rtcono  for  future  refer- 
ence and  reprint.  These  remarks  were 
made  by  myself  on  January  39,  1948. 

The  recent  arbitrary  and  discrimina- 
tory action  of  the  Federal  Gove.-.iment 
through  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Ander- 
son in  rationing  grain  to  the  distillers 
amacks  strongly  of  police-state  control 
methods.  Worse  than  that,  it  shows  ab- 
solute disregard  for  the  integrity  of  Gov- 
ernment itself. 

When  the  distillers  voluntarily  agreed 
to  shut  down  production  of  alcohol  for 
a  60-day  period,  they  were  promi.«;ed  that 
"no  effort  will  be  made  to  extend  the 
shut-down." 

Then  Secretary  Anderson,  using  sec- 
tion 4b  of  the  Taft  antlinflatlon  law, 
disregarded  the  Governments  promise — 
dictatorially  interpreted  the  law  as  be- 
ing retroactive — and  arbitrarily  forced  a 
discriminatory  and  unfair  ration  system 
on  the  distillers. 

Tht  stated  purposes  of  the  Govern- 
ment was  to  save  wheat,  but  a  statistical 
analysis  of  the  distilling  industry's  wheat 
consumpUon  makes  this  stated  purpose 
ridiculous. 

The  actual  purpose  would  appear  to  be 
a  combination  of  politics  and  an  effort  to 
achieve  some  form  of  prohibition  through 
subterfuge. 

There  is  nothing  new  In  the  tactics 
adopted.    Dictators  have  used  them  for 


Hm  KrtiUh  dudltera  did  nol  ihul 
iovn. 

No  other  country  In  the  world  closed  Its 
ilstillerlee, 

For  the  announced  purpost  of  provld- 
Int  food  for  hungry  people  in  Europe, 
the  shut-down  has  been  aji  absol-  ^M, 
costly,  and  utter  failure. 

The  gover-.ment  of  every  «ountry  In 
the  world,  except  our  own,  has  adopted 
the  principle  that  distilling  takes  nothing 
away  from  the  food  economy.  This  is 
proved  by  the  fact  that  none  of  these 
governments  have  shut  down  their  dis- 
tilleries. Surely  they  are  not  purposely 
taking  food  out  of  the  mouths  of  .starving 
people. 

England  Is  runnlnR  at  capacity;  Can- 
ada is  running  at  capacity;  11  countries 
which  have  submitted  their  needs  under 
the  Marshall  plan  have  asked  for  grain 
for  distilling  and  brewing. 

Even  assuming  that  the  shut-down 
saved  a  few  million  dollars'  worth  of 
corn,  let's  see  what  it  cost: 

It  comi^evcly  dislocate<]  an  Industry 
which  pays  to  the  Federal  and  State  gov- 
ernments more  than  $2,500,000,000  a  year 
In  tsuces. 

It  threw  thousands  of  American  work- 
ers out  of  work. 

It  increased  the  price  of  the  neutral 
grain  spirits  now  in  stonco  in  the  United 
States  more  than  150  pcrecnt. 

It  opened  the  door  wide  for  foreign  dis- 
tillers and  foreign  workers  to  take  over 
the  business  of  American  distillers  and 
the  Jobs  of  American  workers. 

I  admit  that  these  are  strong  state- 
ments, but  I  will  prove  every  one  of  them 
right  up  to  the  hilt. 

There  Is  one  other  fact  that  ought  to 
be  clarified.  The  public  was  told  that 
the  stocks  of  whisky  In  the  United  States 
were  adequate — that  we  have  over  550,- 
000,000    gallons    of    whisky.    What   we 
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have,  actually.  Is  about  65.000.000  gallons 
of  whisky  in  this  country  which  is  4  years 
old  or  older.  This  is  about  1  year's  sup- 
ply. The  rest  Is  green  whisky  not  yet 
fit  to  drink.  Government  figures  show 
what  is  put  away — nol  what  is  there  after 
evaporation  and  outage. 

This  Is  less  aged  whisky  per  capita 
than  in  any  di.stilling  country  on  the 
whole  face  of  the  globe. 

No  other  American  Industry  was  asked 
to  make  any  comparable  sacrifice. 

No  other  country  asked  its  distillers  to 
make  any  sacrifice. 

I  think  it  Is  time  for  a  little  common 
sense, 

I  think  this  whole  question  of  the 
shut-down  of  distillers  and  the  allocation 
of  grain  for  restriction  of  production 
should  be  investigated  by  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States.  Not  in  an  hour,  not 
m  a  day,  but  in  a  full-dress  hearing  with 
opportunity  for  all  to  be  heard.  Not  Ju«t 
dUtlUe.s.  but  the  communities  that  are 
beinf  ruined,  the  workers  who  are  being 
thrown  out  of  work,  and  the  farmers  who 
hsve  an  InUrvt  In  the  feeding  of  their 
•lock    and    ttM    disposition    of    their 

I  Mltvt  that  the  pubiic  interest  would 

SbtH  MTVtd  by  full  dlMlotuff  of  *n  th« 
fUln(hdfuliiiiiHt.ofdiiy. 

t96n*f  t^"  will  be  asked  i«  vole  Ui  glvi 
th«  K  V  ot  Afrl«utiure  %noUvtt 

MMk  cum  i«  rMM JIm  um  of  ifiln 
tor  tiM  Vnit«d  mmm  tfMMtH**  m  th« 
follnwinM  91  tUUi;  Ottlfornia,  Colorado, 
Coiifi«cilcut,  Oeorfia,  Illinois,  Indiana, 
lOlTAr    Kan*a«.    Kantucky,    I  a, 

MalM.  Marykmd,  MMMchuaotu,  Michi- 
gan. MlnnesoU.  MlMOuri.  New  Hamp- 
shire. New  York.  Ohio.  Oregon.  Pennsyl- 
vania,  South  Dakota,  Tennessee.  Vir- 
ginia, and  Wl.sconsin. 

The  industry  was  shut  down  com- 
pletely for  60  days — October  25  to  De- 
cember 25.  It  is  being  restricted 
throughout  January. 

We  are  being  asked  to  rush  through  an 
act  to  restrict  it  through  February. 

In  November  and  December,  when  the 
United  States  distilleries  were  shut  down, 
1.109,000  bu-shels  of  United  States  corn 
were  shipped  Into  Canada.  Since  the 
Canadian  tariff  has  just  been  reduced,  we 
will  probable  get  most  of  this  back  In  the 
form  of  Canadian  whisky. 

In  1946  Canada  imported  practically 
no  United  States  rye— 8.591  bushels. 

But  in  1947  Canada's  imports  of 
United  States  rye  were  1,433,356  bushels. 

They  imported  710.000  bu.shels  of  this, 
or  almost  exactly  one-half,  in  the  single 
month  of  November,  when  United  States 
distilleries  were  shut  down  to  save  grain. 

After  the  Canadian  distillers  had  Im- 
ported enough  United  States  grain  to  run 
at  capacity— and  they  are  stHl  running 
at  capacity — rye  was  embargoed. 

But  they  can  still  use  all  of  the  United 
States  corn  that  they  care  to  use,  while 
United  States  distillers  are  restricted. 

Canada  has  suddenly  become  an  enor- 
mous producer  of  corn  pone  and  rye 
bread,  or  could  It  be  corn  and  rye 
whisky? 

If  we  want  to  know  where  the  United 
States  grain  went  that  was  alleged  to 
have  been  saved  by  restriction  on  United 
States  industry,  read  the  following: 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  MIKE  MANSFIELD 

or  MliMTAMA 

IN  THC  MOVHS  Of  RWItSMmtATIVIS 

Tuttdtty,  Jufu  I,  i»4i 

Mr.  MANMniLO,  Mr.  Mprakcr,  X 
tt»f«  ihia  dtnMtm  u>  Uk«  iinm«di*Ui 
agfloBtogmtwdttigiUitrylWgyiiyiiit 

AdiM  M  In  iHcreftMi  iHl  NmIIM  Of  tfld 

rtUrmid  woi  k«r» 

Many  bilU  ttave  baon  InirodudMl  to 
i$k$  CAra  c  "  '  tmt  not  one  of  th«m  hM 
bMD  broui  1  ic  floor  of  the  Houae  for 

oonaldtratlou  and  debate.  I  know  hun- 
dreds of  "rails  '  and  their  families  in  my 
district  and  I  know  what  they  are  up 
against.  I  know  how  dlfflcult  they  are 
finding  It  to  maintain  their  homes  and  to 
live  on  the  present  small  pensions  which 
they  receive.  Many  of  the  old  timers 
who  have  retired  find  their  pensions  will 
not  go  very  far  and  despite  their  age  and 
years  of  loyal  service,  they  have  to  seek 
other  employment  to  make  both  ends 
meet.  The  cost  of  living  has  gone  up 
more  than  60  percent  since  the  beginning 
of  the  war  and  the  present  retirement 
rates  are  based  on  the  cost  of  living  be- 
fore the  war.  The  Congress  should 
recognize  the  injustice  that  is  being  done 
to  the  railroader  today  and  I  urge  that 
before  we  adjourn,  we  consider  legisla- 
tion to  take  care  of  these  people  who  have 
been  so  loyal;  who  have  worked  so  hard 
and  who  are  entitled  to  this  considera- 
tion. The  time  is  short  and  the  need  for 
action  is  Imperative  if  we  are  to  do  our 
part  in  seeing  that  Justice  Is  meted  out  to 
the  "rails"  before  the  Congress  adjourns 
on  June  19. 


Radio  Address  to  My  Constitaents 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWIN  ARTHUR  HALL 

or  NEW  TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSB  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  8.  194S 

Mr.    EDWIN    ARTHUR    HALL.      Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 


marks In  the  Record,  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing radio  address  made  by  me  over 
Station  WNBF  on  May  29,  1948: 

Dear  friends  of  the  Triple  Cities  and  my 
congressional  district.  Memorial  Day  will 
soon  dawn  and  Old  Glory  will  be  Ciown, 
draped,  and  displayed  by  every  Americaa 
family. 

I  know  you  will  be  Interested,  then,  in  rt- 
ceivlng  a  patriotic  book  about  our  flag. 

This  Is  a  bandy  little  volume,  in  colors, 
and  contains  history  of  the  Stars  and  Stripes 
from  early  days  on  down  to  the  preeent. 

Every  citizen  ought  to  know  something 
about  his  flag.  Tou  can  And  the  story  In 
this  book  I  have  and  it's  yours  for  the  asking. 

Write  me  if  you  want  to  learn  more  about,*, 
the  Star 'Spangled  Banner. 

And  I  still  have  a  few  of  those  cook  books 
which  maoy  bouMwlvM  bavs  already  sc- 
knowlcdfMl  to  me  as  tbt  best  tbvy'vt  smo. 

Up  to  ths  moment,  no  word  has  been  re- 
eelved  In  my  oOlcs  of  the  progress  mads  by 
the  Army  •nglnscrs  with  thslr  interim  report 
of  flood  ountrol  for  Indlcott.  Vestal,  Jolm- 
son  City,  snd  the  Conklln  srss. 

I  am  reminding  Otneral  Wbesler.  Bngl- 
neer  chief,  ot  this  In  ths  (olIowlnK  letter; 

"08AS  asMMAL:  Two  OMmtlM  hart  slspsed 
since  Sroome  Ootinty  suffered  one  of  the 
0toflt  devastatlrti  floods  in  bisiorr 

"You  will  rsrnti  ytiur  men  were  on  the 
fpol  s  few  days  ther»sfier  snd,  «t  yoMi  Ufdar. 
iiNMNi  sn  Interim  report,  whieti  you  prtmitm 
wffiiM  be  Made  iniMie  somi. 


'f  urai  you  to  release  four  refiri 
«<>stely  MiaMIt  tiio  pwpli  pi  tnv  M^flfMiM 


MMMtmuMlM  mm^tttUM  %|_g_  AM   bmM  assA 

M  MiyilM  OVr  Wwi  I  VrVWMR  III  vHv  vTIHV 

"AnMeiiMting  dsrir  end  favofible  nmttm$ 
I  remslH  with  best  wishes, 

"Must  kiiTcifcly." 

In  s<  '  with  this  timely  maiier,  I 

underhipx..  «eoial  had  another  Aix>d,    I  sin- 
oersly  hope  It  dl4  no  aerious  damage. 

How  many  mure  times  will  Endleott  and 
Vestal,  Conklln,  ys«,  and  Windsor  suffer. 
That's  a  IM  question,  but  I  think  I  can 
answer  it. 

The  blind  opposition  to  the  Hall  flood-wall 
bill,  probably  louder  from  a  few  saboteurs 
back  home  than  from  anymhcre  else,  will 
continue  to  block  all  suggestions  I  make  to 
build  dikes  and  walls  for  Endleott  and 
Vestal. 

They  wlU  continue  to  justify  their  asinine 
reaction  to  all  local  flood  works  as  long  as 
they  can  kid  some  people  Into  believing 
that  the  seven  proposed  dams  above  Bing- 
hamton  on  the  Chenango  and  Susequehanna 
Rivers  wUl  totally  eliminate  floods  down  our 
way. 

Even  the  engineers  said  the  dams  wouldn't 
lower  flood  heights  more  than  1  foot  per 
dam.  That  means  Endleott  and  Vestal  will 
have  to  take  It  on  the  chin  until  these  ob- 
structionists give  up.  and  it  looks  as  though 
they'd  like  to  stall  the  program  Indefinitely. 

Of  course,  they're  dividing  the  home  front 
and  that  renders  assistance  from  Washing- 
ton ImposslDle.  They  want  to  rule  or  ruin. 
Naturally,  neither  Congress  nor  the  engineers 
are  gclng  to  help  us  if  they  see  a  divided 
camp. 

The  people  themselves  want  local  flood 
control.  They  don't  give  a  hoot  for  dams  a 
hundred  miles  up  the  river  which  may  take 
30  more  years  to  build. 

The  folks  in  Vestal  and  Endleott  don'^t 
want  to  be  flooded  out  30  times  in  the 
meantime,  but  they're  going  to  be  if  these 
fellows  continue  to  stand  in  the  way. 

Several  weeks  ago  a  few  soldiers  of  for- 
tune tried  to  make  your  Congressman  the 
scr&pegoat,  as  usual,  and  put  him  In  the 
middle  of  the  oleo-butter  fight,  a  rather 
alippery  situation. 

They  filled  the  newspapers  with  potaon 
and  told  the  farmers,  whose   solid 
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Always  h*d.  that  I  bad  told  out  to 
oleo  barons. 

was  tba  worst  smear  yet  to  bcsmtrcb  me 
tbe  nlgb  10  years  I've  fought  for  our 
J  In  Congress  and  that's  saying  a  lot. 
also  the  biggest  lie  they've  ever  told, 
only  way  I  could  coucteract  the  Ue- 
newspaper    circulation,    blown    up 
huge  headline*  of  this  sordid  story,  was 
1  each  every  farmer  In  my  district  with 
»wn  side  of  the  case,  the  truthful  sSde. 
ago.  Congress  set  aside  for  lU  Mem- 
the  prlvUege  of  the  frank.    When  p«r- 
I  by  public  smears,  and  character  as- 
tlon  at  the  handa  of  ruthlees.  powerfxil 
Ind  Tjduals.  filled  with  personal  spite.  Con- 
n  often  had  no  defense, 
were   not   accorded   the   same   space 
:helr   attackers.     They   could   not    Ogbt 
therefore  below-the-belt  Jabs, 
they  took  upon  themselves  the  prlvtleg* 
he  frank   for  sheer  self-preecrvatton. 
own  Congrsesman.  bctof  •  poor  man 
fUlly.  baa  no  ^«wap«Mr  of  him  own  to 
MMW  tofi.    ■•  feM  bMB  oom* 

wml  irtMrtmiff  to  wnd  you  •  IU»* 

ol  tho  tnith,  Ulling  hU  side  at  tftc  tUmj. 
MhM  and  letters  dlreet  to  fou 
.  story.  sMt  to  fOV  by  direct  lett^,  can- 
be   twut«d.   illiloif  rt    or  tbot  full   of 
■•  can.  thMoby.  ^attoA  himmlt  with 

rtMitir    with  tbe  workora  at  tbe 

OMtM.  who  bave  always  been  In  bis 

with  tiM  irait  nak  and  lUe  a<  pa- 

AmertoM  voMn.  wlwai  tbe  polna. 

•a  try  ao  terd  to  upeet  every  day  in 

_  year. 

With  theae  shlelda  and  shibboleths,  a  man 
ward  oir  tbe  daru  and  tbriisU  at  the 
Iter  foresa  he  U  compelled  to  grappl* 
,  and  Ull  you  friends  lutenlng  in  wb«t 
■je  T.  Johnaon  used  to  say.  "We  never 

V  m  anything  until  w*  know  the  truth." 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

H<)N.  HORACE  SEELYBROWN.  JR. 

or  coNXKZKUT 
THI  HOOai  or  KVBHIMTATIVBB 
Tuesday.  June  I,  1948 


It.  SEELY-BROWN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
iwv*  to  txtend  my  remarks.  I 
„  ..  to  tntiode  tn  the  Appendix  of  the 
rJcoko  an  editorial  appearing  in  a  re- 
ceit  issue  of  the  Christian  Science 
M  mitor.  entitled  "Behind  the  Navy-Air 
Fcrce  Controversy": 
n\-n  or  ttoL  watioh — wmxan  thb  matt -am 

COMTBOWBST 
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(By  Roeeoe  Drummond) 

iranRMOTOH.— TWO     significant     develop- 

m*  nts  took  place  In  Washington  thU  week 

wnich  bear  upon  but  In  no  way  dissolve  the 

Jousy  and  strife  between  the  United  States 

my  Air  Force  and  the  United  States  Navy. 

)ne  development  is  the  approval  which  the 

Lte  Armed  Servtcaa  Committee  voted  to 

the  Navy  to  proceed  with  lu  ptaUMd 

JO-ton  super  aircraft  carrier. 

rbe  other  is  the  ofllclal  dtscloaiire  th^  thia 

c  haa  not  been  approved  by  the  Joint 

of  Staff  aa  a  part  of  any  Intepated 

—   of  atrategy  or  preparedness.     This 

to  clear  to  tbe  committee  after 

]  lavy  iiiiniinian  unlntenttonaUy  bad  made 

ni«if»«>«  at  Informing  Onnfrssa  that  tfce 

flnah-deck  carrier  had  been  endotaod 

tiM  Joint  Chiefs. 

.  r,  DO  layman  will  caaually  argue  that 

development  ct  a  fleet  of  6S.000-ton  or 

tr  aircraft  carriers  ta  not  dealrable.     It 

be  very  deatrable.     But  the  project  was 

to  win  tne  united   approval   oX   tbe 
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Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  and  the  reaaon  why  the 
Joint  Chiefs  stand  diaagreed  on  thla  laaue 
Is  the  key  to  the  disunity  between  the  two 
services. 

The  reason  U  that  the  Air  Force  sees  the 
development  of  the  masalve  carriers  as  an 
action  calculated  to  remove  from  It  the  pri- 
mary role  of  air  offensive,  and  the  Navy  sees 
the  development  of  maaslve  carriers  as  an 
action  to  retain  Its  role  as  the  Nation's 
first  line  of  defense. 

The  Senate  committee's  approval  of  the  big 
carrier  and  the  disclosure  of  the  division 
within  the  Joint  Chiefs  bring  tbeee  facU 
more  Into  the  open : 

1.  The  military  leaders  of  the  armed  serv- 
ices, specifically  the  Joint  Chiefs,  are  unable 
or.  because  of  Interaanrlce  rivalry,  unwilling 
to  agree  on  the  over-all  strategy  oi  American 
defense  on  the  basU  of  which  It  woiUd  be 
eatabllsbed  deliberately  by  pooled  strategic 
judgment,  not  accidentally  by  tbe  eongree- 
stonal  Appropriation  Commltteee,  whether 
the  Navy  ts  to  be  tbe  prime  instruotent  of  air 
oCCBOtro  or  whether  tbe  Air  Foroo  la  to  be  the 
prMM  lottrument  of  air  offenolve. 

fl.  Mom  Om  JolBt  Chiefs  have  been  unable 
to  agree  oo  0W«all  sUategy.  they  have  been 
unable  thus  far  to  produee  for  eeorreeaionat 
approval  an  Integrated  program  of  military 
preparednaaa  Kacb  has  been  arguing  be- 
fore Congreas  for  all  It  can  hope  to  get.  and 
lUgh  oikUls  In  each  service  sre  arguing  to 
•ome  ectent  against  the  other's  program. 

%.  Under  such  a  sittiatlon.  Interwoven  as 
It  U  with  service  rivalry  it  u  not  the  military 
leaders  who  are  determining  military 
startegy.  It  u  the  Congraaamen  who  control 
the  purse  strings  who.  becaitiae  of  the  failure 
otf  tmlfleatton  to  unify,  are  being  called  vpon 
to  determine  mUitary  striftegy  by  cbooaing 
between  the  competing  appropriation  re- 
quests of  the  Navy  and  the  Air  Force. 

4  Finally,  while  the  Joint  Chiefs  thus  far 
have  failed  to  discharge  a  unified  responsi- 
bility under  unification  and  while  thus  a 
viui  military  dedator  falla  haplessly  Into  the 
handa  of  i  nngraalnnsl  laymen,  the  decision 
Itself  isn't  being  made  deliberately  by  any- 
body. Congreaa,  which  should  not  have  to 
make  the  declalon,  u.  m  fact.  Itself  evading 
It  by  glvtrig  both  services  part  of  what  they 
want  and  by  giving  neither  service  really 
what  It  wants. 

The  Issue  Is  not  whether  there  should  or 
ahi'Mld  not  be  a  strong  Navy  air  arm.  Ob- 
Ttoaaly  there  ahould  be.  The  issue  is 
whether  the  Nation  should  have — indeed, 
can  afford — two  offensive,  sulking  air  forcea. 
the  Anny  Air  Force  and  the  Navy  air  anp. 
It  Is  not  the  purpose  of  this  column  to 
assume  lightly  to  judge  whether  the  Navy  or 
the  Air  Force  abould  be  built  Into  the  prime 
offensive  force  of  the  Nation's  defense  But 
what  needa  to  be  aeen  U  that  U  the  United 
Statea  doean't  look  out.  Instead  of  making 
the  mistake  of  trying  to  have  two  adequate 
air  forces,  it  will  end  up  by  so  dividing  Its 
funds  and  production  that  It  won't  have  one 
adequate  air  force. 


Cracked  Vokt 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


HON.  FRED  L  BUSBEY 


ATIVKS 


or  nxiNois 
IN  THX  HOC8K  OF 

Tuesday.  June  I,  1948 

Blr.  BUSBEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  CoMcaaHiONAL  Rxcoao.  I 
Include  a  timely  editorial  on  the  subject 
of  the  Voice  of  America  which  appeared 
In  the  Wall  Street  Journal  of  June  4. 
1M8: 


RCVIXW    km    OOTLOOK — CaACXXD    VOXCB 

In  lU  rightful  Indignation  about  tbe  allly 
antlca  of  the  "Voice  of  America"  foreign  radio 
broadcasts.  Congreaa  Is  centering  Its  fire  on 
personalltlea.  We  suggest  that  U  the  wrong 
target. 

The  trouble  with  thU  "Voice"  buslneaa  la 
that  It  has  no  place  In  American  policy.  The 
proper  corrective  la  to  "reform  It  altogether," 
which  Congreaa  can  do  by  cutting  off  the 
funds  that  support  It. 

Contrary  claims  notwithstanding  the  for- 
eign broadcaata  are  an  excursion  Into  gov- 
ernment propaganda.  Propaganda  Is  the 
weapon  of  dlcUtors  and  It  la  such  men  aa 
Hitler  and  SUlln  with  no  regard  for  the  truth 
who  have  developed  and  used  the  weapon. 
When  thU  country  copies  them  It  U  doing 
the  fooiuh  thing  of  trying  to  beat  another  at 
the  game  which  be  Invented.  Bad  perform- 
ance la  Inevitable. 

Mr  Parker  LaMoore.  a  Scrlppa- Howard 
writer.  Moently  haa  returned  from  abroad 
where  M  bad  opportunity  to  hear  the  Amer- 
ican broadcasts  and  Judge  their  effoet.  He 
bellevea  that  very  few  (orelgn«n  Uaton  to 
them.  And  afur  reading  hie  jawrlptlnii  et 
tbe  dontenu  of  the  prograflM.  OM  U  foroad 
to  believe  tbe  neglect  to  lUten  la  the  beet 
tiling  about  them 

However,  we  can  be  sttre  that  the  leftist 
dMBlBMOd  radio  stations  ovfr  tbe  world  lie- 
taa  and  we  may  be  equally  sure  that  they 
take  full  advantage  of  each  slip  which  goee 
out  over  the  air  from  Waablngton 

The  most  harmful  acpect  of  this  whole 
situation  protMbly  la  not  generally  realised 
ouuide  tbe  ranks  at  thoee  who  gather  and 
disseminate  InfBmatlon. 

American  preas  servlcea  such  as  the  United 
Press  and  the  Associated  Preaa  have  a  very 
high  reputation  throughout  the  world  tor 
accuracy  and  for  disinterested  reporting  Oo 
where  you  will  and  newapaper  editors  prefer 
the  American  news  services  to  those  of  any 
other  country.  This  U  partly  becauae  of 
their  eneriry  and  reaourcefulneas.  But  the 
greaUr  factor  U  that  they  are  known  to  be 
free  of  any  ofllclal  connection  or  domina- 
tion: they  are  not  sut»ldlaed  aa  some  of  their 
counterparts  in  other  cotmtrles.  and  their 
reprcaentatlvea  are  not  siupected  of  t>elng 
secret  agenU  ot  aome  government. 

It  Is  questionable,  we  think.  If  this  r«pu- 
Utlon  of  the  private  American  agenclea  can 
be  preaerved  If  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment Itself  Is  going  Into  tbe  business  of 
news  purveying  They  might  sUy  perfectly 
free  of  the  governmental  project,  as  they 
have  to  date.  But  will  editors  over  the  world 
continue  to  believe  that.'  An  editor's  source 
of  news  must  not  only  be  right,  but  It  must 
aeem  to  be  right:  In  small  as  well  aa  large 
thlnga  It  must  be  above  suspicion. 

We  think  that  In  the  long  run  the  high 
regard  for  news  emanating  from  American 
aources  Is  a  much  more  powerful  Influence 
than  propaganda.  Not  only  la  it  more  pow- 
erful but  more  befitting  to  the  American 
character. 


Way  to  Vstert'  Hearts 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  ALBERT  WHITAKER 

or  aawfuuLT 
IN  THB  HOUSI  OF  RXPRBSBNTATrV'XS 

Tuesday.  June  8,  1948 

Mr.      WHITAKER.       Mr       Speaker. 

under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the 
Record.  I  Include  an  editorial  entitled 
"Way  to  Voters'  Hearts,"  which  appeared 
In  the  June  3.  1948.  edition  of  the  Park 
City  Daily  Ne».<%.  Bowling  Green.  Ky  .  to- 
gether with  an  article  by  Mr.  Lowell 
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Mellett.  under  the  heading.  "When 
something  constructive  must  be  done. 
Congress  takes  longer,"  which  appeared 
In  the  May  29  edition  of  the  Evening 
Siar.  Wa5hlnKton.  D.  C. : 
[From  the  Park  City  Dally  News,  Bowling 
Green,  Ky..  of  June  3,  1948] 
Wat  to  Voteks'  Hfabts 

The  second  session  of  the  Eightieth  Con- 
gress has  encompassed  five  of  the  moat  cru- 
cial months  In  our  peacetime  history.  It  has 
made  aome  crucial  decisions,  too,  such  as 
paassge  of  the  ERP  bill.  There  are  several 
other  notable  accompllshmcnu  to  Its  credit. 

Now  Congress  Is  scheduled  to  adjourn 
shortly.  In  time  for  the  national  political 
conventions.  As  usual,  when  adjournment 
time  approachea.  there  la  a  big  bncklog  of 
work  piled  up.  But  this  time  the  backlog 
taeludee  legislation  which  Is  vitally  con- 
ssrsed  with  national  and  world  hUtory  In  the 
uaH  Mstaat  futta-e. 

AMtan  «■  •  *n«  of  these  bills  has  been  de- 
layed becsose  there  are  Just  so  many  hours 
m  a  day  for  Congreasmen  to  work.  But  the 
delay  on  others  resuiu  from  partisan  dl- 
Ttalon  and  IndlviduHl  obstnwttonUm  And 
these  tactics  have  happened  to  affect  some 
of  the  moat  imporunt  btulnesa  before  the 


There  la  the  draft  bill.  Its  fate  will  de. 
termlrte  whether  tbe  rebuilding  of  our  de* 
IMMS  Is  to  be  a  prr  gram  of  positive  action 
at  t8mp\y  a  stepplng-up  of  production  in  our 
•irylaDe  factories 

thtn  la  the  Reciprocal  Trade  Act.  On  thla 
muat  be  ahaped  the  whole  pattern  of  Euro- 
pean  trade  recovery  ao  hopefully  laid  out  In 
the  Marshall  plan 

There  U  alao  the  Taft-Ellender-Wagner 
housing  bill.  This  promising  answer  to  our 
chronic  housing  problem  has  been  kicked 
around  for  4  years  now 

And  there  are  such  thlnps  as  bills  to  ad- 
mit displaced  persons,  to  revise  the  United 
Nations,  to  control  communl.om.  and  so  on. 

The  draft  bUl  delay  Is  chlefiy  the  respon- 
BthlUty  of  the  Hovise  Rules  Committee.  Con- 
sidering the  in-gency  of  the  measure,  the 
delay  la  Inexcusable.  The  extension  of  the 
reciprocal  trade  program  is  being  balked  and 
temporlaed  with  by  a  group  which  seems  to 
think  thst  high  tariffs  will  fit  in  nicely  with 
the  world  dollar  shortage  which  Is  holding 
European  recovery  to  a  paralyzlngly.  alow 
pace. 

The  housing  bill  finds  many  Members  shy- 
ing away,  even  though  lu  bipartisan  spon- 
sorship gives  little  cause  for  political  .tltt«rs. 

Further  stalling  on  these  and  other  mat- 
ters can  do  the  country  tremendous  harm. 
It  does  not  seem  likely  that  Congress  can 
railroad  them  through  before  June  19.  for 
Its  echedule  also  calls  for  the  enactment  of 
10  large  appropriation  bills  t)elore  the  fiscal 
year  ends 

It  seems  necessary,  then,  that  Congress 
should  recess  rather  than  adjourn,  and  come 
back  to  work  when  the  conventions  are  over. 
8uch  a  decision  would  be  popular  with  few 
on  Capllol  Hill.  The  Houre  and  a  third  of 
the  Senate  are  to  be  choeen  In  November, 
and  thla  Is  a  Prssldentlal  year.  Quite  natu- 
rally the  Members  would  like  tbe  whole  sum- 
mer for  campaigning. 

But  we  can't  see  how  any  congressional 
candidate  now  In  cfSce  could  build  himself 
more  prestige  with  his  consi  ;tucnts  tlian  by 
sticking  to  bis  Job  until  It  l^.  flnlshed- 

IFrom  tbe  Washington  Evening  Star  of  May 

23,  194^1 
Oit  TH«  OTHxa  Hand— Whkn  Somtthinc  Con- 
sraocnvs  Must  Be  Done,  CcN&atis  Takes 
LoNcza 

(Ey  Lowell  Mellett) 
The  President  has  cutraped  the  finer  sen- 
sibilities cf  R?7.ubllcan  leaders  In  Congress. 
He  baa  played  polltlca. 


First,  the  President  sent  up  to  Congress 
a  message  proposing  the  expansion  ol  the 
social -security  program  to  cover  some  mil- 
lions of  citizens  who  do  not  enjoy  Its  bene- 
fits now.  This  Is  the  third  time  the  Presi- 
dent has  made  this  request  which  happens 
to  be  in  line  with  the  1944  platform  pledges 
of  both  parties. 

Then  the  President  asked  Congress  to  stop 
delaying  action  on  legislation  to  Increase 
the  present  minimum  wage  and  legislation 
to  check  the  rapid  collapse  of  the  public- 
school  system. 

Just  pclitlcfi  on  the  President's  part,  says 
House  Leader  Chakles  A.  Halleck,  ol  In- 
diana. Representative  Haixeck  didn't  deny 
the  necessity  of  doing  something  about  so- 
cial security,  minimum  wages,  and  educa- 
tion. He  simply  called  attention  to  the  fact 
that  Congress  Is  due  to  adjourn  In  a  few 
weeks  and  wouldn't  have  time  to  enact  the 
desired  legislation.  Therefore,  tbe  President 
knowing  this,  was  playing  politics  when  hs 
acked  Congress  to  act. 

WHT  rr  WAS  roLtncs 

The  inference,  of  course.  Is  that  the  Prssl- 
dent  was  proposing  something  that  would 
be  populsr.  That's  why  It  wa»  politics.  If 
you  should  sUggMt  to  Mr,  Hau«!K  thst  It 
might  bs  even  better  politics  to  enact  those 
Mils,  you  would  know  his  anawer  In  advance. 
There  lan't  time,  bed  say. 

Bow  much  time  does  It  tsks  to  do  soms' 
thing  the  Republican  leaders  really  want  to 
do?  Very  lllile  time.  Indeed,  They  have  a 
tight,  smoothly  functioning  machine  for  that 
purpose  and  ha\'e  just  given  It  a  public  work- 
out. Having  decided  to  destroy  the  effec- 
tiveness of  the  Reciprocal  Trade  Agreements 
Act — the  measure  whereby  the  great  dam- 
age done  to  world  trade  by  the  Sraoot-Hawley 
Act  Is  slowly  being  repaired — they  were  able 
to  carry  out  their  decision  In  practically  no 
time.  Without  Interfering  with  any  other 
work  of  the  House,  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  met  a  few  times  In  closed  ses- 
sions, heard  a  few  witnesses,  drafted  the  bill, 
voted  down  Us  opponents  among  commit- 
tee members,  and  took  the  matter  up  with 
the  Rules  Committee.  The  Rules  Committee 
prepared  a  rule  that  limited  debate  to  3 
hours  and  forbade  any  amendment  from  the 
floor.  Thus  gcggcd.  the  House  passed  the 
bill  In  one  afternoon. 

That's  what  the  House  can  do,  and  how 
fast  it  can  do  it,  when  it  sets  out  to  do  dam- 
age. When  It  undertakes  to  do  something 
constructive.  It  takes  a  little  more  time. 

EDrC.*TION   BILL  IS  EXAMPLE 

The  education  bill,  for  example,  has  been 
In  the  bands  of  the  House  leaders  for  more 
than  a  year.  Very  exteiisive  hearings  were 
held  by  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor  last  summer.  Since  then  the  Senate 
has  acted,  passing  the  bill  sponsored  by  Sen- 
ator Taft  by  a  vote  of  68  to  22  and  doing  it 
without  a  gag  rule.  But  the  House  commit- 
tee hasn't  moved. 

Nobody  among  the  House  leaders  has 
offered  any  argument  against  the  bUl,  aside 
from  the  suggestion  that  perhaps  the  coun- 
try  cannot  afford  to  save  the  school  system 
Jtist  now.  Speaker  Martin  has  expressed  the 
opinion  that  the  bill  wUl  pass  overwhelm- 
ingly If  It  Is  brought  to  a  vote.  More  people 
seem  concerned  about  It  than  anything  else 
before  Congress,  he  said.  But  he  Is  wait- 
ing, he  explained,  to  see  how  expendl- 
tiues  for  defense  will  affect  the  budget. 
Those  expenditures  for  defense,  Incidentally, 
contain  a  certain  amount  of  direct  and  Indi- 
rect aid  to  education  In  Germany.  Italy, 
Greece,  and  China.  The  Voice  of  America, 
for  Instance. 

Time  passes.  The  House  leaders  wait. 
They  probably  will  until  It  Is  too  late.  And 
if  the  I^Tesident  Uiea  to  prod  them,  he's 
"playing  politics." 


The  Postal  Employees  Must  Not  Be 
Forgottea 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARiJB 
or 

HON.  MIKE  MANSFIELD 

or  MONTANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRESENTA'nVES 

Tuesday,  June  8.  1948 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
the  time  for  adjournment  draws  close,  I 
am  again  appealing  to  the  House  to  give 
immediate  consideration  to  S.  1949 
which  would  provide  for  a  pieimanent 
Increase  of  $800  a  year  In  the  po.'^tal  em- 
ployees' salaries.  It  Is  imperative  that 
thi.s  group  receive  this  con.^iderntlon  In 
view  of  the  fact  that  the  co.-t  of  I'vlng  i« 
Increasing  all  the  time  and  the  nerd  for 
this  meuure  U.  tbereXorc,  all  the  more 
presMlng. 

I  had  hoped.  «nd  had  testtfled  to  that 
extent,  that  the  DingcU  Wl  would  t>e 
considered  by  the  House  but  It  mcbm 
the  only  posulbllltjr  we  have  left  if  to  get 
consideration  of  the  Flanders  measure. 
I  urge  that  we  take  expeditious  tetion 
to  consider  this  measure  before  adjourn- 
ment. I  know  many  of  Itie  postal  work- 
ers In  my  district  and  I  know  how  loyal 
they  are;  how  hard  they  work  and  what 
a  difficult  time  they  have  to  make  both 
ends  meet.  It  is  hard  for  me  to  under- 
stand why  legislation  covering  this  pro- 
po.«;ed  Increase  has  not  been  brought  to 
the  floor  of  the  House  before  this.  The 
longer  we  delay  the  more  oifficult  we 
make  it  for  those  who  work  in  the  postal 
service.  Furthermore,  if  legislation  like 
this  is  not  passed,  it  means  a  great  num- 
ber of  postal  employees  are  going  to  leave 
the  service  of  the  Government  and  seek 
employment  elsewhere.  We  all  have 
been  proud  of  the  efficiency  and  courtesy 
which  has  marked  the  service  of  postal 
employees.  It  is  only  fitting  In  these 
times  of  high  prices  and  devalued  dol- 
lars, that  we  give  to  these  workers  the 
increase  which  they  must  have  if  they 
are  to  maintain  a  livelihood. 

I  urge  therefore  that  the  House  give 
Immediate  consideration  to  S.  1949  so 
that  we  can  put  into  effect  all  or  part  of 
the  action  already  taken  by  the  Senate. 
I  have  no  doubt  but  that  if  this  House 
will  pass  this  measure  the  President  will 
sign  the  bill.  The  need  for  action  is  now 
and  I  urge  the  House  not  to  let  the  portal 
employees  down. 


World  Peace  and  its  Relatiocship  to 
World  Trade 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  T.  MILLET  HAND 

OF  NETW  JEBSET 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT ATR'Ea 

Tuesday,  June  8.  1948 

Mr.  HAND.  Mr.  Speaker.  Mr.  Robert 
K.  Ball,  a  prominent  lawyer  in  my  dis- 
trict and  one  with  considerable  business 
interests,  recently  addressed  the  Sorop-. 
tomist  Club  of  Atlantic  City  on  the  tvb- 
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Jec    World  Peace  and  Its  Relationship 
to   Vorld  Trade. 

|[r.  Bell  l5  a  well-qualifled  student  on 
rec  procal  trade,  and  his  speech  is  a  care- 
ful and  well-considered  statement,  which 
I  t  link  will  be  of  Interest  and  benefit 
to  the  membership.  It  is  particularly 
tin  ely  since  the  extension  of  the  Recip- 
ro<  ai  Trade  Act  is  now  havinK  the  con- 
%it  cratiMi  of  the  Congress.  The  speech 
fol  ows : 

i  il  throucb  bUtory  wan  hmv  bacn  mainly 
fcMgbt  to  gain  control  of  trade      In  the  re- 
cti t  World  War  eacb  moTe  made  by  Japan 
M  0  Ifanchtirta  and  China  was  to  Improve 
tb<  Ir  sphere  of  trsde.     It  was  the  reason  Italy 
m<  ved   into  Abyssinia,   and   the   controlllug 
tm  tat  that  ouMto  Ocrmany  try  to  control  all 
of    wwMmm    Burope.     Slnct    It    U    generally 
uniJerstood  that   trsde   and   war   are  rtoeely 
reUtad  as  a  battle  between  the  "haves"  and 
th  t  "have  noU."   It  would  appesr  that   the 
ftr  It  move  toward  peace  would  be  to  adopt  a 
m  ithod  of  conducting  world  trade  which  U 
Im  at  lUMly  to  br«cd  war. 

rhe  present  foreign  economic  policy  of  the 
United  SUtea  U  based  on  tb»>  trade-agree- 
mtnt  program  and  freer  trade.  The  people 
reiponslble  for  the  policy  claim  that  free 
tr  ule  promotes  [>eace  and  that  tariffs  and 
birrters  breed  war.  However.  If  we  Judge 
fr  >m  the  action  taken  at  the  Geneva  and 
Hiibana  Conferences  by  the  other  nations  of 
tte  world,  the  opposite  is  true.  The  South 
Aitierican  countrlea.  p*rtlc\ilarly  at  the 
B  tbaaa  Conference,  stated  that  they  were 
tfi  tannlned  to  industrlaltM  just  as  this 
«  unuy  had  done  after  the  American  Revo- 
IvClon.  and  whether  the  United  States  liked 
It  or  not.  they  were  not  going  to  subject 
tielr  coiuitrles  to  a  lower  tariff  untU  after 
U  elr  new  industries  had  been  stabUlaed. 

Since  there  are  so  many  conflicts  and  in- 
Urnatlonal  tensions  In  the  world  today,  our 
o  untry  must  adopt  policies  which  reconcUe 
ri  ther  than  Infuine  the  differences  which 
a  ise  between  nations.  CX»r  country  today  U 
oie  of  the  leading  nations  In  world  trade 
aid  with  this  position  goes  great  responsl- 
b  llty.  We  know  that  Isolation  Is  both  Im- 
p  )«8ible  and  undesirable  and  that  expanding 
norld  trade  Involves  conflicting  natlonsJ  In- 
ti  rests.  It  Is.  therefore,  best  to  develop  a 
p  'ogram  for  expanding  world  trade  wltb  a 
n  inlmum  risk  to  world  peace 

Our  foreign  trade  is  based  on  a  dynamic 
ei  onomy  and  should  expand  at  a  normal  pace 
ij  keeping  with  the  expansion  of  normal  pro- 
d  activity  and.  therefore,  contribute  to  the 
p  -ospcrlty  of  all  nations.  Such  a  process  is  a 
nitural  growth  and  not  something  that  ts 
1]  Lspired  by  artificial  means.  Domestic  and 
f  irelgn  economic  policies  should  be  deter- 
n  lined  In  their  Interdependent  relationship 
and    not   Independently,   the   one   from   the 

0  iher.  We  must  never  forget  that  our  home 
■  larkat  la  the  main  basis  for  American  In- 
(j  OitrlAl  clDclency .  Without  a  market  of  such 
s  xe.  our  assembly  line  technique  would  not 
t  B  nearly  so  efficient  In  terms  of  low  unit 
C3SU.  If  our  imports  ImfMilr  this  produc- 
t  vlty.  our  own  prosperity  is  Impaired. 

Our  policy  In  this  country  under  the  trade- 
•  jreement  program  has  been  to  change  the 
t  atural  channels  of  trade.  This  policy  should 
t  e  modified,  or  changed,  as  It  has  developed 

1  ito  many  misunderstandings  In  our  prea- 
(  ttt  foreign  relaUons.  Changes  In  the  natu- 
r  U  channels  of  trade  must  grow  through  the 
actual  conduct  of  natural  trade  and  not 
t  trough  International  agreements  In  antld- 
I  atlon  of  trade  which  Is  unnatural.  We  must 
I  eck  to  remove  the  threaU.  fears,  and  mls- 
I  iTlnCB  which  have  been  caused  by  our  policy 
I  Ml  hav*  prevented  many  of  the  nations  from 
«  Dopcrattng  with  us  up  to  the  present  time. 

Under  the  trade-agreements  program,  it  is 

iiot  only  possible  for  a  country  that  has  a 

irade  agreement   with   the  United  States  to 

:  lot  have  any  Uade  with  us  but  It  Is  entirely 

Msalble  for  the  country  to  stop  the  trade  that 


U  already   In  actual  procrwa.     That  Is  ex- 
actly what  has  happened  tine*  tta«  Owieva 
Conference,  both  In  the  c«M  of  Canada  and 
Mexico,  our  nearest  naHpthors.  with  which 
countries  mutual  trad*  ahoilkl  b«  most  natu- 
ral.    Canada    found    their    trade    with    the 
United  Statea  to  be  so  short  In  dollar  credits 
that  they  placed  a  virtual  embargo  on  much 
of  our  goods  on  the  date  that  the  Geneva 
agraamant  waa  announced.    Mexico  has  raised 
duties  on  the  commodities  In  the  trade  agree- 
ment and  on  many  others  In  addition  to  the 
Itama   In    the    agreement.     Mexico   has   also 
withdrawn    all    of    her    concessions    to    the 
United  States.    Cuba,  the  host  of  the  Habana 
Conference,  has  raised  lu  Urlffs  on  various 
Items.    Prance  has  devalued  the  franc,  which 
has  the  effect  of  lowering  the  level  of  our 
rates  In  respect  to  their  goods,  and  which  is 
contrary   to  the   theory   of    both   the   trade 
agreement  and  the  ITO. 

True,  trade  agreements  u.«iually  overcome 
the  barriers  of  trade  and  accomplish  the 
purpose  for  which  they  are  made.  Trade 
agreements  of  the  Genevm  type  act  only  as 
uade  barriers;  that  is  to  say.  If  a  country 
does  not  want  to  or  cannot  trade  with  the 
United  Stataa.  It  gives  us  what  we  might 
Insist  on  m  the  form  of  a  signed  agreement, 
but  It  replaces  the  concession  made  In  one 
barrier  by  adopting  another  If  there  is  a 
real  need  for  goods,  it  Is  dangerous  for  any 
government  to  bar  trade.  If  there  Is  not 
a  real  need  for  the  goods.  It  U  practically 
Impossible  to  trade  under  any  conditions 
that  do  not  create  confusion  and  Ul  will. 

The  United  States  spent  7  months  at 
Geneva  and  more  than  4  months  at  Havana 
wrangling  with  the  world  over  theory  and 
policy,  while  other  nations  had  negotiated 
true  reciprocal  trade  treaties  which  produce 
trade.  Great  BrlUln  has  concluded  agree- 
ments with  Argentina  In  recent  months 
specifying  commodities  in  terms  of  trade 
She  has  also  concluded  a  treaty  with  Sweden; 
another  with  Russia  and  there  have  been 
scores  of  other  treaties  fostering  the  current 
trade  of  the  world,  while  the  United  States 
has  been  fighting  for  theory. 

It  has  been  advocated  that  an  Interna- 
tional trade  organization  be  established.  In 
which  nations,  without  Jeopardizing  sov- 
ereignty, may  confer,  study,  advise,  and  co- 
operate on  conditions  for  improving  and 
fostering  the  flow  of  mutually  profitable  In- 
ternational trade.  If  such  an  organlaztlon 
could  be  established  on  sound  principles,  ap- 
plicable alike  to  all  countries.  It  would  be 
a  strong  incentive  to  eliminate  economic 
strife.  This  organization  could  help  estab- 
lish treaties  between  nations  to  prevent  un- 
fair practices  against  foreign  Investors  and 
traders,  and  eliminate  barriers  against  mu- 
tually profitable  trade,  and  also  provide  facts, 
figures,  and  Information  useful  to  fostering 
foreign  trade.  The  treaties  would  be  the 
result  of  work  of  the  International  trade 
organization.  The  United  Nations  affords 
the  basic  charter  under  which  this  work 
could  be  done,  leading  to  the  proposed 
treaties. 

The  Trade  Agreements  Act.  which  has  l)een 
In  effect  since  1934.  was  enacted  as  one  of 
several  extraordinary  powers  transferred 
from  Congress  to  the  Executive  In  the  de- 
pression emergency.  The  recent  book.  Mem- 
oirs of  Cordell  Hull,  who  was  Secretary  of 
SUte  at  that  time,  confirms  that  the  mov- 
ing was  planned  as  a  drive  toward  freer  trade 
unhampered  by  Congress  or  the  courts. 

There  Is  ample  proof  in  recent  and  ctirrent 
history  that  freedom  is  curtailed  as  a  balance 
of  power  If  transferred  from  the  legislative 
and  Judicial  to  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Government.  If  there  Is  a  complete  transfer, 
a  dictatorship  has  been  created.  In  the 
United  States,  we  still  maintain  freedom  only 
so  long  as  there  Is  a  balance  of  power  among 
the  three  branches  of  Government,  and  the 
people  have  a  voice  through  their  elected 
representatives. 

The  transfer  of  power  by  the  Trade  Act  of 
1934  was  Intended  to  be  temporary  to  cure 
the  depression,  but  It  was  extended  to  pre- 


vent war.  then  to  stop  the  war  It  did  not 
prevent,  and  then  to  prevent  the  next  war. 
Tbe  continuation  of  this  emergency  power  Is 
prolonging  the  sequence  of  emergencies,  in- 
terfering with  the  conduct  of  foreign  trade 
and  cxirblng  the  freedom  which  is  Its  suted 
goal. 

Some   advocates   would   have   you   believe 
that    'part   of  every  dollar   you   get   comes 
from  foreign  trade."    The  truth  Is  under  to- 
day's program  every  dollar  you  get  goes  to 
pay  for  foreign  trade.    Over  80  percent  of  all 
goods   coming    Into    the    United   States    are 
duty-free.    The  United  SUtes  has  the  ability 
to  produce  more  than  half  the  manufactured 
goods    needed    by    the    world.      The    home 
market  uses  about  90  percent  of  our  manu- 
factured goods,  exports  represent  the  other 
10  percent.     We  must  be  careful  not  to  ruin 
the  90  percent  to  help  the   10  percent.     So 
long  as  the  standard  of  living  of  other  coun- 
tries ts  so  far  below  ours,  our  economy  must 
be  protected;  otherwise,  our  standard  will  be 
lowered  without  helping  the  other  nations. 
World  peace  has  been  the  hope  of  Chris- 
tian people  for  many  generations,  and  today 
appears  to  be  as  hard  to  obtain  as  at  any  time 
in  the  past.    Mankind  is  visibly  splitting  Into 
two  worlds  separated   by  a  curtain  of   fear. 
The   United  SUtes   is  acknowledged  as  the 
leader  of  the  West  and  the  free  peoples,  while 
Russia  appears  as  the  leader  of  the  East  under 
communism.     Communism   boiled   down    Is 
nothing  more  than  dlcUtorship  with  high- 
sounding  Ideals. 

The  west  Is  anxious  for  unity,  while  the 
Soviet  policy  calls  for  division.  Many  plans 
have  been  suggested  for  world  peace.  Includ- 
ing one  which  has  many  prominent  sponsors 
In  this  country.  It  U  a  so-called  World  Gov- 
ernment. This  World  Government.  If  formed, 
would  mean  that  all  nations  would  have  to 
give  up  their  sovereign  rights,  at  least  to  the 
extent  of  protecting  themselves  from  aggres- 
sion Insofar  as  their  relatlon«hlp  with  other 
nations  Is  concerned.  This  World  Govern- 
ment would  police  the  world  and  compel  all 
nations  to  behave  themselves. 

Another  plan  has  been  suggested — that  of 
dlssrmament.  It  Is  advocated  now.  as  It  was 
advocated  after  the  First  World  War.  DU- 
armament  works  fine  as  long  as  all  nations 
do  as  they  agree,  but  when  you  have  a  Hitler 
or  a  Mussolini,  who  won't  conform  to  the 
general  plan,  the  whole  program  falls,  and 
chaos  Is  the  result. 

Marshal  Smuts,  of  South  Africa,  has  sug- 
gested a  Western  Commonwealth.  Including 
the  United  Statea.  Many  other  suggestions 
have  been  made,  but  It  appears  that  the 
United  Nation.  If  properly  constituted  and 
organized,  Is  the  most  logical  and  the  most 
likely  to  succeed.  The  United  Nations  In 
due  time  should  take  In  Germany.  Italy,  and 
Japan,  and  the  countries  that  are  now  strong 
should  give  aid  through  the  United  Nations 
to  the  other  countries  that  are  weak.  If  the 
organization  Is  kept  alive  and  active  It  can 
come  nearer  bringing  about  world  peace,  in 
my  opinion,  than  any  other  plan  so  far  sug- 
gested. In  the  United  Nations  the  small 
countries  have  a  right  to  speak  and  to  be 
heard. 

It  Is  unfortunate  that  the  veto  power  of 
the  Security  Council  was  Included  In  the 
United  Nations'  Charter.  It  Is  more  unfor- 
tunate that  Russia  has  used  the  veto  power 
so  frequently,  but  Russia  Is  ever  playing  poli- 
tics. It  first  sought  to  restrict  world  au- 
thority to  the  big  powers  and  to  demand  dis- 
cipline from  the  rest  of  the  nations.  Since 
the  war  It  has  now  striven  to  restrict  the 
number  of  nations  participating.  It  first  ex- 
cluded China,  then  France,  and  It  Is  now  at- 
tempting to  exclude  Britain  through  its  latest 
suggestion  that  the  Soviet  Union  and  United 
States  meet  to  settle  their  differences  in  order 
to  promote  peace.  The  United  States  prop- 
erly rejected  the  Soviet  offer,  and  shouM  con- 
tinue to  do  so.  until  Russia  Is  willing  ta  sub- 
mit the  differences  to  be  handled  by  the 
United  Nations  through  the  channels  set  up 
In  that  organization. 
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Tbcfv  la  much  confusion  and  frustration 
in  Europe  today  because  many  Europeans  are 
still  haunted  by  the  specter  of  the  retxim 
of  the  United  States  to  isolation  and  the 
withdrawal  of  Its  troopa  from  Europe.  Thla 
would  expose  the  Europeans  to  Russian  ven- 
geance after  we  encouraged  them  to  stand  up 
In  opposition  to  Russia.  The  United  States 
cannot  let  these  countries  down.  We  must 
shoulder  our  reeponstbllttles  and  adopt  a 
strong  foreign  policy  which  can  be  depended 
upon  by  the  small  nations  of  the  world. 

If  the  United  Nations  Is  to  succeed  and 
bring  about  peace  between  the  nations  of  the 
world,  the  United  States  must  have  patience. 
We  must  not  t>e  disheartened  by  contro- 
versies. The  deeper  the  gulf  between  Rus- 
sia and  ourselves,  the  greater  the  need  for 
United  Nations,  for  It  is  one  bridge  that 
may  span  the  gulf.  The  problems  today  of 
China.  India.  Palestine,  Germany,  and  Japan 
are  all  so  complicated  and  difficult  that  If 
they  can  be  solved  In  several  years.  It  will  be 
a  wonderful  achievement.  We  cannot  solve 
these  problems  over  night  and  they  will  never 
be  settled  except  with  the  help  of  all  natlOTis, 
large  and  small. 

We  must  be  prepared  and  vigilant.  Our 
Congress  has  Just  granted  large  sums  of 
money  for  additions  to  our  armed  forces,  es- 
pecially the  Air  Force.  This,  everyone  seems 
to  agree,  is  wise  for  If  we  are  to  maintain  our 
I>08ltlon  aa  a  world  leader,  we  must  be  strong 
from  a  military  viewpoint.  It  has  been  said 
that  vigilance  Is  the  only  way  freedom  can 
be  maintained. 

A  month  or  two  ago  Rt»sla  was  carrying 
on  a  campaign  that  made  war  seem  Inevita- 
ble. Now  Russia  has  asked  for  a  peace  con- 
ference and  the  public  interest  has  sub- 
sided rapidly  and  war  seems  far  away.  We 
must  not  be  lulled  Into  a  false  sense  of 
aecurlty  as  we  were  in  the  period  prior  to 
World  War  II. 

We  must  be  generous  by  giving  money  and 
goods  to  the  other  countrlea  In  the  world 
that  need  our  help  to  rehabilitate  themselves. 
This  aid  should  be  given  with  adequate  safe- 
guards, first  to  see  that  the  gifts  are  not 
wasted  and  secondly,  Uie  gifts  should  be  made 
■ystematlcally  over  a  period  of  time  so  that 
we  ourselves  do  not  become  bankrupt  or 
economically  unsound.  All  of  our  aid  and 
assistance,  or  as  much  as  possible,  should 
go  through  United  Nations  so  that  body 
will  grow  strong  and  win  the  respect  of  the 
worid.  In  our  trade  relations  we  mtist  be 
fair  with  other  nations  and  fair  with  our- 
aelvea. 

The  strength  of  our  Nation  lies  more  in  the 
fine  character  of  our  people  than  In  any  other 
one  single  thing.  We  must  fight  to  preserve 
that  character. 

Lastly,  we  must  remember  that  as  desirable 
as  world  peace  may  be,  there  Is  nothing  that 
can  take  the  place  of  the  freedom  that  our 
ancestors  fought  for  In  1776.  Let  us  WOTk. 
hope,  and  pray  that  world  peace  will  be 
achieved  and  that  our  country,  so  long  known 
as  the  land  of  the  free  and  the  home  of 
the  brave,  will  continue  as  the  leader  In  the 
fight  for  peace  and  freedom  for  all  peoples. 


Address  by  Hon.  Paul  V.  McNuM 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

OF  NZW  TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  8,  1948 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  an  address  delivered  by 
Hon.  Paul  V.  McNutt,  at  the  annual  din- 
ner of  the  Nassau  County  (N.  Y.)  Demo- 


cratic dinner,  on  Wednesday,  May  26, 
1948: 

WhUe  it  Is  a  great  pleasure  to  be  in  thla 
company  I  have  not  come  to  talk  of  pleasant 
tilings. 

Today  all  of  us  together  face  a  great  crisis. 
We  face  a  crisis  as  members  of  the  Deuio- 
cratlc  party,  as  Americans,  and  aa  a  portion 
of  mankind. 

It  has  been  a  long  crisis.  For  those  of  us 
who  are  now  In  middle  age,  virtually  the 
whole  of  our  adult  lives  has  been  spent 
amidst  the  disturbances,  the  threats  and  the 
dangers  of  crisis.  There  were  a  few  years, 
say  from  1934  to  1929,  when  it  seemed  as  If 
the  earthquake  of  1914  was  over,  that  the 
ground  beneath  our  feet  had  ceased  to  trem- 
ble, and  that  in  our  western  world  at  least 
the  destruction  was  being  repaired  the 
woimds  were  healing,  and  men  had  resumed 
the  works  of  peace.  We  now  know  that  this 
was  an  illusion,  that  there  was  only  a  tem- 
porary lull,  and  that  then  there  came  upon 
us  convulsions  greater  than  any  for  which  we 
were  prepared.  : 

Thus  for  more  than  30  years,  with  only  f 
short  intervals  of  comparative  calm  in  which 
to  catch  our  breath  and  compose  our  spirits, 
we  have  lived  In  the  storm  and  stress  of 
Immense  and  Incalculable  events.  Not  every 
generation  goes  tlirough  an  ordeal  of  thla 
kind.  Our  fathers  bad  their  troubles.  In  the 
nineties  they  had  to  work  their  way  through 
panics  and  acute  economic  disorders.  But 
only  two  other  generations  of  Americans, 
those  who  made  the  Republic  between  1776 
and  say  1810,  and  those  who  held  It  together 
between  1861  and  1880,  have  really  known 
what  It  meant  to  have  to  defend  the  very 
foundations  of  civilized  living  against  a 
breakdown  into  the  anarchy  of  separated, 
quarrelling  groups.  It  Is  difficult,  I  think, 
to  overestimate  the  nervous  strain  to  which 
responsible  men  and  women,  those  who,  aa 
the  Quakers  say,  have  had  a  concern  of  man- 
kind, have  been  subjected  In  these  30  years. 
Think  badl  to  1914  and  then  realize  how 
tremendous  have  been  the  demands  upon 
human  energy,  the  constant  peril  and  the 
terrible  anxiety  first  of  World  War  I  and  its 
huge  miseries,  then  of  the  peacemaking  and 
the  enormous  complication  of  high  ambitions 
and  violent  passions,  then  of  the  revolutions 
which  overthrew  all  the  empires  of  conti- 
nental Europe,  then  of  the  first  reconstruc- 
tion In  the  twenties,  in  which  men  bad  to 
fight  every  foot  of  the  way  lor  small  inrtall- 
ments  of  reason  against  the  fierce  resistance 
of  terrorized  and  shell -shocked  masses  of  peo- 
ple, then  the  breakdowa  In  1929  and  all  the 
panics,  and  the  revolutions  which  have  swept 
mankind.  Then  this  was  to  be  followed  by 
catastrophic  World  War  II,  which  all  but  de- 
stroyed civilization.  Its  implications  we  do 
not  realize.  Its  consequences  we  cannot  know. 
Any  man  who  has  lived  through  these  tre- 
mendous years  and  has  tried  as  a  responsible 
leader  or  as  a  conscientious  citizen  to  do  his 
part,  to  rise  to  the  occasion,  to  contribute 
what  he  had  in  him,  has  endured  anxieties, 
has  drawn  upon  his  reserves  of  moral  force,  to 
a  point  where  at  times  it  seems  inhuman  to 
ask  any  more  of  him.  We  need  not  be  as- 
tonished that  statesmen  have  become  con- 
fused, that  the  peoples  have  again  and  again 
acted  as  If  they  were  more  than  a  little  mad. 
The  generation  which  has  been  passing 
tlirough  the  ordeal  of  tbis  crisis  is  shocked, 
weary  and  nervously  spent.  It  has  been 
frightened  by  blow  after  blow  for  which  It 
was  unprepared,  bewildered  by  events  which 
it  could  not  understand,  disappointed  as  one 
fair  hope  and  one  fair  promise  after  another 
have  been  dashed  to  pieces.  Obviously,  In 
the  short  space  of  time  aUotted  me,  I  cannot 
even  begin  to  describe  all  the  complexities  of 
the  situation  in  which  we  find  ourselves  in 
politics.  In  national  affairs,  and  in  Interna- 
tional relations.  I  can  tell  you,  however,  that 
in  the  considered  opinion  of  many  studenta 
of  contemporary  historj'.  we  face  t^ay  a 
greater  test  of  our  devotion  to  American  and 


Democratic  party  principles  than  we  have 
at  any  time  In  the  recent  past. 

The  great  war  through  which  we  have  Just 
passed  waa  a  challenge  to  everything  we  be- 
lieved in — to  all  our  principles  and  even  to 
cna  national  survival.  Today  we  face  a  chal- 
lenge not  only  to  our  survival  as  a  Nation 
but  to  the  very  existence  of  mankind  in  the 
state  we  now  know.  It  Is  not  only  the  chal- 
lenge of  resurgent  totalitarianism.  It  Is  a 
challenge  to  the  basic  truths  of  modem 
civilisation.  We  thought  we  had  firmly  es- 
tablished those  truths  by  our  recent  victory. 
We  know  today  that  we  have  not.  What  we 
accomplished  was  merely  the  defeat  of  one 
particular  group  of  forces  which  aroee  to 
threaten  modern  civilization.  We  find  today 
that  there  are  other  challenges,  not  only  in 
foreign  lands  but  also  in  our  own  country. 

We  thought  we  had  eetablished  beyond  all 
question,  and  doubt  the  concept  of  one 
world,  the  concept  of  the  Indivisibility  of 
peace  and  of  the  brotherhood  of  man.  We 
thought  we  had  fixed  beyond  challenge  the 
truth  of  the  statement  that  human,  indi- 
vidual rights  and  the  dignity  of  the  human 
spirit  were  to  be  recognized  above  all  other 
values.  We  thought  we  had  firmly  estab- 
lished the  fact  that  governments  are  Instl- 
tued  among  men  to  protect  and  preserve 
their  Inalienable  rights  to  life,  liberty,  and 
the  pursuit  of  happiness,  and  that  govern- 
ments exist  only  by  the  consent  of  the  gov- 
erned, under  Justice  and  law. 

Today,  almost  3  years  after  the  end  of 
hostilities,  we  find  these  truths  again  chal- 
lenged. We  find  the  spokesmen  for  supema- 
tlonallsm,  for  isolation,  and  for  economic 
privilege  again  taking  the  center  cf  the  stage. 
We  find  one  nation  arrogating  to  itself  the 
right  to  determine  the  fate  of  others  and 
the  right  to  rule  others.  Again  we  hear 
voices  from  many  lands  and  from  within 
our  own  land  speaking  of  encirclement,  of 
balance  of  power,  setting  up  one  nation  as  a 
check  against  another,  of  letting  Europe  and 
Asia  settle  their  own  problems,  of  drawing 
a  line  around  the  Western  Hemisphere  and 
daring  any  foreign  power  to  cross  tt. 

In  our  own  country  we  hear  the  voices  of 
reaction,  long  hesitant,  now  speaking  again 
In  bold,  loud  voices  about  the  tiecesslty  of 
destroying  the  power  of  labor,  of  freeing 
business  from  all  regulations  whatsoever,  of 
decreasing  taxes  on  the  rich  and  increasing 
them  on  the  poor,  and  of  the  danger  of 
meddling  with  private  enterprise.  Spokes- 
men for  selfish  privilege,  for  vested  economic 
Interests,  no  longer  speak  In  whispers  in 
Washington.  Openly  they  make  their  de- 
mands before  congressional  committees — and 
the  public  be  damned.  Lobbyists  for  the  big 
monopolies  are  given  respectful  attention. 
It  was  only  a  hastily  aroused  public  opinion 
that  frtistrated  some  of  these  monopolist* 
In  their  open  efforts  during  these  last  two 
meetings  of  Congress  to  secure  enactment  of 
legislation  which  would  have  taken  us  back 
Into  the  dark  economic  ages  of  the  1930*6. 

It  is  true  that  organized  labor,  protected 
and  given  new  rights  and  privileges  under 
the  Democratic  administration,  has,  in  some 
cases,  abused  its  newly  gotten  power.  It  la 
true  that  in  some  Instances,  there  has  been 
too  much  Government  regulation  and  inter- 
ference with  the  details  of  private  enter- 
prise. It  is  true  that  businessmen  have  been 
befuddled  and  confused  by  endless  red  tape 
in  Government,  especially  during  the  war, 
and  that  controls  of  excessive  severity  and 
complexity  were  exercised  from  Washington. 
The  people  reacted  against  those  controla 
and  those  abuses  In  the  last  election  and 
followed  the  good  American  tradition  of  ex- 
pressing at  the  polls  general  resentment 
against   long-continued    regimentation. 

Americans  love  freedom  with  such  a  pas- 
sion that  they  resent  even  the  suspicion  that 
controla  are  exercised  for  the  sake  of  disci- 
pline and  not  because  they  are  abaolutely 
necessary.  But  the  American  people  have 
now  gotten  a  taste  of  the  Republican  Party's 
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philosophy  of  fOTtrnment.  In  my  Judg* 
U  the  American  people  have  gotten  their 
tea  full  of  the  political  meUlevalUm  Into 
h  th»  Republican  Party  U  attempting  to 
this  country.  We  now  see  the  outlines 
he  promlasd  land  Into  which  the  Republi- 
1  ar«  trying  to  lead  us.  It  U  a  laud  of 
high  prices,  of  unchecked  and  uncon- 
B  proflu.  of  Inflated  credit.  oX  f alss 
of  boom  and  bust,  of  unlimited 
^es  for  the  few  and  of  the  fewest 
•  prlTlleges  for  the  many.  The  Re- 
Party  spokeuMxi  denounce  Gov- 
mtimmt  planning  m  sodalum  and  even 
wc  rse.  yet  what  do  the  Republicans  propose 
in  lu  place?  They  propose  planning,  too, 
bu;  planning  by  monopolists,  government  by 
thu  few.  and  high  prices  by  organized 
Ki  rclt7. 

'  nut  Republicans  rail  and  rant  against  die- 
Uiorshlp  and  against  the  power  of  labor 
iMders.  but  what  they  want  U  merely  less 
porer  for  labor  and  more  power  for  them- 
Md  res.  I  do  not  think  that  the  American 
p«  jple  wlU  stand  for  that  sort  of  philosophy. 
I  I  hlnk  we  have  long  passed  the  point  where 
th  IS  great  Nation  will  tolerate  that  kind  of 
r\:le  from  any  kind  of  private  buslncM 
h«  adquarters. 

rhe  Democratic  Party's  philosophy  of  gov- 
eriment  cannot  be  reconciled  with  that  of 
the  party  now  In  power  In  Congress.  I  do 
M  t  thmk  that  we  will  win  any  votes  or  re- 
nln  the  unquestioned  leadership  of  the 
Hi  lion  by  moving  In  that  direction.  The 
D<  mocratlc  Party  has  always  been  the  party 
of  liberalism.  If  It  expects  to  survive  as  a 
m  ijor  P»J^y  '"  ^^^  country,  if  It  expecu  to 
win  the  unquestioned  mandate  of  the  peo- 
pl(.  It  must  remain  the  party  of  UberalUm. 
[X  the  American  people  decide  to  move 
In  a  conservative  direction  they  will  choose 
ti:e  RepubUcan  Party  as  they  did  In  the 
la  It  congressional  elections.  I  do  not  think 
ttat  the  TOte  in  November  1946  was  an 
Inaicatlon  that  the  American  people  have 
pi  rmanently  gone  conservative  or  have  aban- 
d<  ned  those  principles  of  government  which 
r«  suited  In  four  unprecedented  and  consecu- 
tlre  national  victories  for  the  Democratic 
Flirty  over  the  last  16  years. 

I    think    we    have    now    been    sufflclently 
wirned  by  the  brand  of  government  which 
tie   Republicans  are  offering   to  know   that 
w  i  cannot   compromise  on   domestic   Issues 
w  th  thst  philosophy       We  also  know  that 
al  Lhough  there  are  some  Republican  lesden 
w  lo  are  aware  of  cur  international  rcspoo- 
al  >llltles.  the  Republican  Party,  as  such,  la 
not   capable  of  discharging   those  responsl- 
b  lit  lea.     Most  Republicans  In  Congress  hsvs 
p'  bcecded   unwillingly   with   the   fulflllment 
o:     our    obligations    abroad.       Although    Up 
B«rylce    was    given    to    a    bipartisan    foreign 
p  ilicy.  support  was  given  to  that  policy  only 
g;  udglngly  by  some  and  not  at  all  by  others. 
A  Bspublican   victory   In   1948  would  be  an 
unmitigated  world  disaster.      The  forces  of 
d  (mocracy  and  freedom  throughout  the  world 
WQUld  feel  that  they  had  suffered  a  tragic 
k  as.       On    the    other    hand,    the    forces    of 
%i  italltarlanism  and  antlliberalism  would  re- 
J«  ice      They    know    that   a    victory    for    the 
Hrpubllcan    Party    would    be    a    victory    for 
la  nf  tttml"*".   and   for   the   early  withdrawal 
o '   tiM  fleet   moral    power    that   has    been 
e  [ercised    by    America    In    behalf    of    world 
Oder.  law.  and  Justice.     How  else  would  you 
a  gintfi  the  fact  that  American  Conununtsts 
fl  ad  common  cause  today  with  die-hard  Old 
C  uard  Republican  isolationists?     Today  the 
C  tilcago  Tribune  and  the  Communist  Dslly 
V  orker  make  the  same  arguments  and  sup- 

■  m  Um  imim  program.  Those  two  news- 
p  ipgts  have  enctly  the  same  attitude  toward 
t  M  Tttman  doctrine  and  toward  the  Sco- 

■  aale  Cooperation  Administration.  Both 
B  twspapera  and  their  partisans  are  taiklBg 
X  te  ssoM  Joy  and  delight  In  the  pollUCHl 
I  [«apaeta  o€  a  third-party  movement,  wttb 
ifc  mbaequint  threat  to  a  Democratic  Pmny 


itetory  in  UM. 


It  Is  true  that  many  shades  of  opinion  are 
to  be  found  In  the  Democratic  Party.     But 
I  think  that  If  we  examine  our  party  closely, 
we  wUl  find  that  In  the  broad  questions  of 
policy,  we  all  agree.     We  are  for  liberalism, 
and  against  reaction;  for  the  common  man. 
and    against   selfish    prlvUege;    for    assisting 
small   business,   and   against   monopoly:    for 
upholding  the  rights  of  the  common  man  and 
against  the  selfishly  used  power  of  the  few; 
for  sound  business  and  against  big  business 
excesses:  for  enlightened  leadership  In  world 
affairs,  and  against  blind  isolationism.    Cer- 
tainly no  Democrat  will  disagree  with  those 
principles.    Certainly  that  Is  a  broad  enough 
tent  to  cover  all  of  us.    All  other  differences 
can  be  resolved.    There  are  elements  among 
us  who  are  violently  prolabor,  there  are  other 
elements  which  are  alarmed  at  some  of  the 
excesses  of  organlred  labcr.    There  are  those 
who  want  to  achieve  the  millennium  tomor- 
row, and  others  who  urge  a  more  graduated 
pace:  there  are  those  who  wish  to  vest  un- 
limited  power  In  the   Central   Government, 
and  others  who  favor  a  greater  emphasis  on 
States"  rights.     These  are  differences  which 
can  be  reconciled  In  the  Inner  councils  of  the 
party.    But  the  Democratic  Party  must  never 
be  false  to  Its  basic  principles,  to  Its  history, 
to  Its  traditions,  to  Its  championship  of  the 
people's  rights  above  all  others,  of  democracy 
with  a  small  "d ',  of  liberalism,  and  of  equal 
Justice  for  all  men.    Leaders  of  labor  are  per- 
fectly at  home  In  the  Democratic  Party,  and 
must  always  be;  the  Democratic  Party  Is  the 
party  of  fkbor  and  the  middle  class  of  en- 
lightened and  unselfish  business  of  every  size. 
of  the  intellectuals — the  school  teachers  and 
students — of  the  veterans,  and  of  the  young 
In  mind  and  heart.    The  Democratic  Party  Is 
the  party  of  progress  and  venture,  of  Intelli- 
gent  experlmentallsm.   vision,   and   courage. 
It  Is  the  party  of  the  people. 

In  foreign  affairs,  the  Democratic  Party  Is 
the  party  of  democracy  and  brotherhood.  It 
Is  the  party  which  has  given  leadership  to 
the  world  during  the  past  16  years.  It  Is  the 
party  looked  to  by  the  masses  of  mankind  of 
every  race  and  nationality.  It  Is  the  party 
which  knows  that  genuine  economy  In  Inter- 
national affairs  depends  upon  maintaining 
peaceful  relations  with  our  neighbors,  rela- 
tions built  on  the  free  access  of  all  peoples  to 
the  world's  riches  and  resources,  and  the  pro- 
gressive reduction  of  trade  barriers  and  trade 
restrictions  which  are  the  con.sequences  of 
imperialism,  nationalism,  hatred,  and  suspi- 
cion. It  Is  the  party  which  Is  antl-lmperlallst. 
which  wishes  for  all  peoples  to  share  the  bless- 
ings of  liberty  and  prosperity,  and  which  Is 
willing  to  h£ve  America  take  the  lead  and 
show  the  way  to  a  world  of  peace  and  plenty. 
The  Democratic  Party  stands  for  unlimited 
cooperation  with  all  freedom-loving  nations 
and  peoplea  In  the  fforts  to  achieve  peace 
and  secvirlty.  We  are  ready  to  support  and 
befriend  our  allies  and  to  cooperate  with 
movements  designed  to  Isolate  totalltarlan- 
Um  and  tyranny.  We  acknowledge  our  re- 
sponsibilities. We  accept  them.  We  realize 
that  our  national  wealth  and  power  give  us 
the  obligation  to  befriend  the  less  fortunate, 
and  to  take  whatever  steps  are  necessary  to 
mainUln  peace  In  this  troubled  world. 

Today  the  Democratic  Party  needs  the  un- 
stinted efforu  of  all  men  and  women  who 
acknowledge  these  principles. 

For  In  a  workl  crisis  of  such  magnitude. 
such  violence  artfl,  such  complexity,  the  sta- 
tistics alone  are  noT reliable  enough,  the  eco- 
nomic theories  are  not  certain  enough,  tech- 
nlcal  procedure  U  not  clear  enough  to  lead 
us  out.  We  have  to  work  our  way  out  becauss 
we  are  Indomitable,  having  fixed  It  clearly 
m  our  minds  that  In  a  country  so  richly  en- 
dowed, with  a  Nation  so  full  of  vlul  energy, 
there  can  be  no  harm  through  any  cause 
except  the  demoralization  of  the  people  and 
tbetr  failure  to  accept  these  principles. 

It  Is  not  by  diplomatic  formula  and  by 
conventloaa  and  by  trestlee  that  such  crises 
caa  be  overcome.  It  U  only  by  the  moral 
unity  of  all  these  nations — I  hope  the  United 


Nations — which  wish  to  keep  the  peace  iind 
to  preserve  for  themselves  and  for  their 
children  the  sUndards  of  liberty  and  humaA 
decency.  The  forces  of  order  In  the  world 
are  still  more  powerful  than  the  forces  of 
chaos. 

I  believe  that  among  the  peoples  of  the 
world  who  have  lived  under  the  herlUgf  of 
liberalism  for  a  century  or  more,  the  syst>:ms 
of  ordered  liberty  remain.  I  believe  that 
upon  this  soil  we  shall  prove  that  to  sepai-ate 
themselves  from  the  disorders  of  this  age. 
men  need  not  surrender  their  birthright. 

We  shall  also  watch  with  eager  symptthy 
and  with  what  help  we  can  give,  the  efforts 
of  the  democratic  nations  to  carry  through. 
They  are  our  fellows  in  one  of  the  great  ad- 
ventures of  man's  history.  Never  fear.  If 
we  stand  firm  the  day  will  come  when  the 
democracies  of  America,  of  Europe  and  of  the 
Far  East  will  be  able  to  say  as  Pitt  sal<l  of 
England  In  the  crUU  of  the  Revolution  and 
the  wars  of  his  day:  "We  have  saved  our- 
selves  by  our  own  exertions,  and  the  worll  by 
our  example  " 

Much  of  what  I  have  said  has  had  to  do 
necessarily  with  the  abstract  The  concrete 
thing  I  want  to  say  U  this:  The  Democratic 
Party  Is  the  one  tried  and  true  political  ve- 
hicle for  putting  these  liberal  principles  into 
action  and  for  achieving  the  ends  to  be  de- 
sired. Before  It  can  reach  Its  maximum  ef- 
fectiveness as  such  a  vehicle  It  must  assem- 
ble Its  constituent  parts  Into  a  unified  wliole. 
The  affair  In  November  1946  bore  a  \rtLg\c  re- 
semblance to  the  one  In  1928.  The  one  good 
thing  about  It  was  to  bring  home  to  all 
thinking  Democrats  that  Interparty  blcier- 
ings  and  Jealousies  serve  no  good  purpose. 
The  party  Is  greater  than  any  single  member 
or  group  of  members  within  It. 

It  was  demonstrated  that  we  could  take  an 
overwhelming  defeat  In  1928.  reorganize  our 
forces  from  the  precinct  up  and  win  In  1930, 
and  In  1932.  and  In  1934.  and  In  1938.  anl  In 
1938.  and  In  1940.  and  In  1944.  Nlne'.een 
thirty-two  sets  the  pattern  for  1948— If  you 
are  willing  to  forget  your  differences  and  un- 
selfishly go  to  work  at  the  Important  bxislaeas 
of  winning  the  election.  The  Republloans 
are  doing  everything  they  know  how  to  make 
this  possible.  Their  Internal  affairs  arc  an 
open  secret.  ■  They  cannot  stand  prosperity. 
ThU  Is  the  time  for  the  DemocraU  to  make 
the  high  resolution  and  go  to  work.  You 
owe  It  to  yourselves,  you  owe  It  to  your  Slate, 
you  owe  It  to  the  man  In  the  White  House, 
who  carries  upon  his  shoulders  staggc-ring 
burdens.  I  have  known  Harry  Truman  for 
more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century.  To  me  he 
Is  Mr.  America — the  man  who  has  reached 
the  Nation's  highest  plane  and  has  not  lost 
the  common  touch.  I  have  known  many 
chiefs  of  state,  both  here  and  abroad.  None 
of  them  has  or  had  a  higher  sense  of  public 
service.  No  man  more  earnestly  desires  *.o  do 
the  right  thing  for  his  people  than  President 
Truman.  Courageous,  experienced.  Inspired, 
he  Is  the  acknowledged  leader  of  those  who 
would  save  our  way  of  life  for  ourselves  and 
for  the  world.  Uphold  his  hands.  Join  :hose 
who  march  behind  him  In  unbroken  ranks. 

This  Is  the  time.  It  Is  later  than  you 
think.  Ood  give  us  the  vision  to  see  the 
path  and  the  courage  to  follow.  We  dare  not, 
we  wlU  not  fail. 


Mundt-Nixon  Bill 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  C.  KUNKEL 

or  PIMNSTLVANIA 

n*  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  8.  1948 

Mr.   KUNKEL.     Mr.  Speaker,    under 
leave    to    extend    my    remarks   in    the 
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RKCORD.  I  enclose  two  editorials  from  the 
Washington  Star,  both  dealing  with  the 
attempt  made  liy  the  Mundt-Nixon  bill 
to  prevent  the  violent  overthrow  of  our 
Government  and  the  establishment  of  a 
totalitarian  rule  by  those  under  the  domi- 
nation and  direction  of  a  foreign  power. 
This  is  a  difficult  problem  upon  which 
to  legislate  effectively  and  with  due  re- 
gard to  the  complete  protection  of  all 
civil  rights.  The  Mundt-Nixon  bill  rep- 
resents a  careful  and  painstaking  ap- 
proach to  what  is  admittedly  a  central 
problem  of  our  modem  Nation.  The 
Star's  editorials  call  attention  both  to  the 
difficulties  involved  and  to  the  need  for  a 
law  of  this  general  nature. 

The  first  editorial.  Critics  Without 
Facts,  appeared  on  June  1.  The  second 
one.  Dealing  With  Communists,  appeared 
on  June  6.    They  follow: 

CTuncs  wrrHOtrr  rAcrs 

The  self-styled  liberals  who  have  been  at- 
tacking the  Mundt-Nixon  bill  have  at  least 
succeeded  In  demonstrating  that  they  are 
mafiters  of  the  art  of  misrepresentation. 

Henry  Wallace  Is  one  of  these.  In  his 
formal  statement  to  a  Senate  Judiciary  Sub- 
committee he  said  that  the  bUl  could  be 
made  applicable  to  his  third  part.  But  when 
he  was  pinned  down  In  cross-examination, 
he  admitted  he  did  not  know  whether  It 
would  apply  to  his  party  or  not.  He  has  yet 
to  point  to  anything  In  the  bill  which  would 
apply  to  his  group  or  any  similar  group,  and 
he  cannot  do  so  for  the  simple  reason  that 
his  contention  Is  a  misrepresentation  of  the 
fact. 

Other  self-appointed  liberals  have  charged 
that  the  bUl  would  create  a  Fascist  state, 
that  It  would  penalize  a  man  for  his 
thoughts,  that  It  would  destroy  the  Consti- 
tution and  specially  the  Bill  of  Rights. 

The  American  people  should  not  be  taken 
In  by  this  brand  of  humbug.  For  while  these 
critics  have  a  right  to  their  opinions  and 
a  right  to  express  them.  It  Is  Important  to 
remember  that  they  are  stating  opinions  and 
not  facts. 

This  bin  Is  aimed  at  the  Communists  and 
It  Is  undoubtedly  true  that  the  Communists 
will  find  their  wings  clipped  somewhat  If  It 
becomes  law.  But  we  should  not  forget 
that  the  bill.  In  the  first  Instance,  has  been 
drafted  with  care  to  extend  the  protection 
of  the  Federal  courts  to  every  person  ac- 
cused under  It.  Nor  should  we  forget  that, 
beyond  this,  the  constitutionality  of  the 
measure.  If  It  Is  enacted,  will  be  subject  to 
the  judgment  of  the  Supreme  Court. 

'  Most  of  the  critics  who  have  be^n  shouting 
that  it  Is  unconstitutional  are  hardly  com- 
petent to  pass  on  this  question.  Instead 
of  swallowing  their  propaganda,  we  might 
well  keep  In  mind  the  point  made  by  spokes- 
men for  the  District  Bar  Association,  who, 
In  the  course  of  stating  their  belief  that  the 
bin  Is  constitutional,  declared:  "Critics  have 
assailed  the  bill  as  Illegal  and  unconstitu- 
tional, but  none  of  them  has  shown  exactly 
how  or  why." 

DCALn«o  wrrH  commttwists 
President  Truman's  Chicago  speech  clears 
up  one  point  by  destroying  the  "pleasant  fic- 
tion" that  his  western  tour  Is  a  nonpolltlcal 
trip.  If  anyone  had  any  doubt  about  the 
matter.  It  Is  plain  enough  now  that  this 
trip  is  as  political  as  free  cigars  and  a  torch- 
light parade.  But  If  the  speech  clears  the 
air  In  this  respect.  It  serves  to  muddy  the 
waters  In  the  debate  now  going  on  with  re- 
spect to  the  Communists  and  how  to  deal 
with  them. 

Mr.  Truman,  drawing  upon  euch  ancient 
cliches  as  "you  cannot  stop  the  spread  of 
an  Idea  by  passing  a  law  against  It."  seems 
to  pat  himself  on  record  as  being  opposed  to 
the  Mundt  bill.    Perhaps  this  Is  not  too  im- 


portant, for  It  does  not  look  as  though  the 
Mundt  bill  is  going  to  emerge  from  the 
Senate  Judiciary  Committee  at  this  session 
of  Congress.  And  if  it  Is  not  acted  upon,  we 
still  need  not  He  awake  nights  In  fear  that  the 
American  Communists  are  going  to  rise  up 
and  take  us  over  before  Congress  meets  again. 
It  Is  Important,  however,  to  have  a  clear 
Idea  of  what  It  is  we  want  to  do  In  this  matter 
of  dealing  with  Communists.  Mr.  Truman 
evidently  wants  to  go  about  It  by  Improving 
the  the  lot  of  the  people,  and  that  unde- 
niably Is  one  effective  approach.  But  he  is 
wrong  when  he  says  that  communism  suc- 
ceeds only  where  there  Is  misery,  weakness, 
or  despair,  as  is  witnessed  by  what  happened 
In  Czechoslovakia,  and  he  Is  also  wrong  In 
suggesting,  as  he  seems  to  do.  that  nothing 
can  be  accomplished  through  restrictive  leg- 
islation. 

Legislation  cannot  do  the  whole  Job.  But 
the  lesson  which  is  taught  by  the  success  of 
communism  and  other  Isms  is  not  that  legis- 
lation failed,  but  rather  that  suitable  legisla- 
tion was  not  tried. 

The  basic  question  to  be  decided  in  our 
own  case  Is  whether  we  want  to  try  any  legis- 
lation. If  the  answer  to  that  is  no,  then  the 
matter  ends.  If  the  answer  U  yes,  however, 
then  it  Is  worth  while  to  look  critically  at 
some  of  the  attacks  being  made  on  the  Mundt 
bill. 

It  Is  said,  for  example,  that  the  Mundt 
bill.  If  passed,  would  give  the  Communists 
an  Issue,  a  talking  point,  which  they  do  not 
have  now.  That  Is  true.  But  the  same  thing 
will  be  true  of  any  restrictive  legislation 
which  might  be  passed.  It  1«  also  said  that 
passage  of  the  Mundt  bill  would  make  mar- 
tyrs out  of  the  Communists.  In  whose  minds, 
other  than  their  own,  would  they  be  mar- 
tyrs? It  Is  said  that  the  Mundt  bill  Is  un- 
constitutional; that  It  entaUs  a  grave  threat 
to  our  basic  liberties  and  our  way  of  life. 
Some  employers  said  the  same  thing  about 
the  Wagner  Act.  Labor  leaders  cried  out  In 
warning  a&alnst  the  clanking  chains  of  slav- 
ery when  the  Taft-Hartley  law  was  passed. 
But  our  basic  liberties  are  still  Intact  and  no 
one  Is  In  chains.  The  thing  to  be  remem- 
bered about  this  Is  that  the  constitutionality 
of  many  laws  Is  open  to  question.  As  long 
as  we  have  an  Independent  Judiciary,  bow- 
ever,  and  as  long  as  our  laws  are  subject  to 
Its  review,  as  is  the  case  with  the  Mundt  bill. 
we  should  not  let  ourselves  become  too 
frightened  by  the  outcries  of  the  special 
pleaders. 

No  one  can  deny  the  reafonableness  of  the 
proposition  that  our  democracy  has  the  In- 
herent right  to  protect  Itself  against  the 
Communists  or  against  any  group  which, 
working  in  the  Interest  of  some  foreign  gov- 
ernment. Is  trying  to  accomplish  the  destruc- 
tion of  our  system.  There  Is  room  for  differ- 
ence of  opinion  as  to  how  this  protection  can 
best  be  established.  But  it  Is  wrong  to  con- 
tend that  nothing  can  be  accomplished  to- 
ward this  end  through  properly  drawn  legis- 
lation, and  It  is  foolish  to  take  seriously  some 
of  the  complaints  that  are  being  aimed  at  the 
Mundt  bill.  This  country  Is  not  going  to  Im- 
pose a  dictatorship  upon  Itself  unless  and 
until  that  becomes  clearly  necessary  as  a 
matter  of  sheer  survival. 


Edward  Lamb  and  the  FCC 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  F.  EDWARD  HUBERT 

or   LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  8,  1948 
Mr.    HEBERT.     Mr.    Speaker,    some 
weeks  ago  I  brought  to  the  attention  of 


this  body  the  remarkable  and  somewhat 
unusual  cooperation  which  one  Edward 
Lamb  had  received  from  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission.  Mr. 
Lamb  received  five  radio  permits  within 
the  short  space  of  2  weeks.  This  action 
by  the  Federal  Communications  Com- 
mission is  the  exception  and  certainly 
not  the  rule.  I  know  of  several  instances 
in  which  reputable  individuals  have  had 
applications  on  file  for  radio  station  per- 
mits with  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission  for  more  than  a  year,  and 
all  they  have  gotten  thus  far  is  a  lot  of 
conversation,  buck-passing,  excuses, 
double-talk,  meaningless  chatter,  but  no 
permits. 

These  men,  of  course,  have  never  been 
linked  with  any  Communist  activities  or 
Commimist-front  organizations  in  this 
country.  They  are  successful,  average, 
every-day  Americans  who  believe  in  the 
American  way  of  life.  I  do  not  know 
whether  they  have  been  prejudiced  In 
the  eyes  of  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission  because  they  are  Americans 
of  unimpeachable  attitude  to  the  Amer- 
can  way  of  life,  and  outspoken  foes  of 
communism  and  all  that  obnoxious 
ideology  stands  for.  Comparing  their 
failure  with  Mi.  Lamb's  success  I  can 
come  to  only  one  conclusion. 

In  Mr.  Lamb's  case  It  would  appear 
that   association   and    connection   with 
Communists  and  Communist-front  or- 
ganizations was  the  real  open  sesame 
to  favor  by  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission.    Mr.  Lamb  has  a  record  of 
Communist   activities   which   sends   its 
malodorous  odor  to  the  gates  of  heaven 
itself.    And  nobody  can  deny  that  the 
Federal  Communications  Commission  is 
not  cognizant  of  Mr.  Lamb's  record  be- 
cause it  was  brought  to  their  attention 
when  Mr.  Lamb  applied  for  one  of  his 
numerous  licenses.    It  was  brought  to 
their  attention  in  a  formal  petition  for 
reversal  of  one  of  the  unusual  grants 
given  this  individual.    It  was  brought  to 
their  attention  by  me  on  the  floor  of  this 
House.    It  was  brought  to  their  atten- 
tion by  a  letter  written  to  them  by  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce  of  this  Hoiise 
who  asked  for  an  explanation  of  the 
Commission's  apparent  eagerness  to  give 
Mr.  Lamb  anything  he  wanted.    It  was 
again  brought  to  their  attention  on  the 
floor  of  this  House  by  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  VUESELL]  only  recently,  and 
I  am  bringing  it  to  their  attention  again 
today  by  reading  an  editorial  from  the 
Mansfield   News-Journal   of   Mansfield, 
Ohio,  which  raises  some  new  questions 
In  connection  with  Mr.  Lamb's  activity. 
The  silence  of  the  Sphinx  is  a  deafen- 
ing bedlam  of  noise  compared  to  the 
silence  of  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission   In   explaining   its   obvious 
preference  and  remarkable  cooperation 
for  Mr.  Lamb  when  he  appears  before 
that  august  body  seeking  permission  to 
build  a  radio  station.    For  Mr.  Lamb 
they  roll  out  the  red  carpet.    For  Ameri- 
cans who  have  stood  the  test  of  loyalty 
to  the  Government  they  keep  the  door 
closed. 

Just  what  Is  the  weird  and  unusual 
connection  between  Mr.  Lamb  and  the 
Federal  Communications  Commission? 
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un  going  to  keep  on  asking  that  ques- 
untU  I  get  a  satisfactory  answer. 
Ifere  Is  the  editorial  from  the  Mans- 
News-Joumai  to  which  I  have  re- 
ferijed: 
14  BIO  iwmiaTi  BKiKO  jrccum  it  lamb 
A  new  twist  hu  appeared  in  the  Alice  In 
Wot  darland  story  of  Edward  Lamb  and  tbe 
fM  ir»l  Communications  Commtsslon. 

L  imb  to  the  Red-tinged  Toledo  lawyer  wfco 
procured  Ove  radio  broadcaating  Ucenaea 
wltliln  a  weeks  in  an  unprecedented  burst 
ot  (eneroalty  by  the  PCC.  He  U  the  tame 
Toi<doan  accused  In  Congress  as  a  "man 
Mttt  rated  and  drenched  in  Communist  wrlt- 
luf] ,  Msoclatlons.  and  aflUlatlons."  He  ts 
the  'tfunf  Uward  Lamb  who  holds  an  PM 
radi  0  broadcasUng  license  for  MansOeld:  the 
■•ne  man  Congreasman  P  Ed- *bd  Htenr 
fl^  .gM  hM  "one  of  the  moat  expansive  rec- 
ordi  of  aaaoclatlons  with  the  Communist 
Party  In  America,  front  organUalions  and 
tell  )w  travelers"  of  anyone  to  come  to  the 
att4  ntlon  of  the  House  un-Amerlcan  Activl- 
Uea  Committee. 

lambs  Uteat  radio  deal  U  the  sale  of  a 
ear  x)ration  he  formed  and  controlled  and 
thi  3Ugh  which  he  had  sought  to  obtain  tele- 
Tlv  DO  rmfkU  in  TouafMown. 

I  saMea  selling  bis  luf — t  In  Toungstown. 
Lai  lb  also  ttcppad  out  as  Mcratary  of  another 
at  1  lit  eorpcratloM.  BMrt  ai  Ohio.  Inc  .  which 
Is  I  n  appUcMit  bafore  the  PCC  for  another 
001  umbos  broatfeaatlng  license  The  p«id- 
ttdUcense  is  for  AM  or  standard  broMlcaat' 
B«  already  has  a  talavtalon  llcenss  for 
sbus.  Although  fsMlHUirtilng  bis 
corporatlOB.  tft*  1 
with  bla  wtl»  m4 
troi  of  the  ftrn's  s«oA 


PrcsenratioD  of  World  Peace 


nmo  auitMi 


vtms  *•  was  grMtatf 


liallMMaf 
«iiib  saM  Iw  I* 
Tiiwpia 

re   time   to   Int 

SIUI  irle,  Pa      n»  IM4t  M  MM* 

Of  bM  tntantuina  in  Mansfield 
"&  his  statament  abi>ut  eoneenirsttng  bU 
1»  areet    In    other   eltles   U   trtte.   why   4M 
to  tU  tJw  UouMa  and  eapensa  of 

4  orating  a  half 

.—.^  MrparaUoast  What  <oaa  he  really 
bar*  la  nUad  for  tba  broadeaattng  licensM 
wl  ich  be  seemed  to  have  gained  with  such 
saa,  deeplte  hU  lefttit  leanings,  red  sym- 
pachles.  and  CommunUt  associatlonst 

)0M  his  action  at  Toungstown  Indicate 
tb  It  through  his  uncanny  ability  to  get 
ee  ipsratlon  from  the  PCC.  Lamb  ts  going 
te «  buslneas  as  a  wholesaler  of  radio  sta- 
tkns  or  companies?  Could  it  be  that  hs 
aetks  to  become  the  vendor  of  tickeu  for 
rl(  ling  his  •'inside  track"  to  get  radio  broad- 
ca  itlng  licenses  from  the  PCC?  Has  the  con- 
tr  (I  of  radio  in  the  United  States  swerved 
so  far  left  that  legitimate  businessmen  may 
so  3n  find  that  It  U  only  through  such  quea- 
tfa  inable  characters  as  Lamb  that  radio  !!• 
c«  laes  wUl  be  available? 

Or  do  these  things  mean  that  Lamb,  one* 
m  )re  following  the  familiar  Communist  pat- 
te-n.  is  going  "underground"  to  operate  his 
ra  lio  enterprises  from  behind  the  scenes? 
Hi  relinquishing  of  office  in  the  "Heart  of 
OUlo"  corporation,  while  still  retaining  ma- 
Jo -ity  stock  control,  might  well  give  rise  to 
sp  KUlation  on  underground  tactics. 

It  Is  inconceivable  that  Lamb  and  the 
F«IC  will  be  allowed  to  go  forward  with  any 
sc  eh  operations,  inasmuch  as  a  part  of  the 
■t  >ry  now  has  been  forcibly  placed  before 
O  tuTiM  It  u  high  time  that  some  more 
n  iponsible  division  of  government  should 
ts  ke  a  hand. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ELLSWORTH  B.  FOOT'^ 

or    CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  S,  194S 
Mr.  FOOTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rtc- 
oao.  I  wish  to  Include  the  foUowmg  let- 
ter received  by  me  Irom  the  First  Con- 
gregational Church  of  Guilford.  Conn., 
containing  a  resolution  adopted  by  its 
members: 
Th«  PnaT  CowcaaoATioHAi.  CHvacw 

or  OtnLToao.  Comw.. 

May  25.  194i. 
Hon.  KLLswoaTH  Foon. 
ffOKSC  Office  BuUding. 

Washington.  D.  C. 

VtAM  Sia:  At  a  meeting  of  members  of  the 
First  Congregational  Church  of  OuUford  held 
on  Sunday.  May  33.  the  foUowing  resolution 
was  adopted: 

"Whereas  the  people  of  all  nations  of  the 
world  sre  tired  of  war  and  ara  deatroua  of  the 
cetablishment  of  a  real  peace:  and 

-Whereas  the  Pederal  Council  of  Churihaa 
of  Chrut  in  America  has  urged  the  President 
of  the  United  States  end  the  Oovemroent 
of  the  Unltad  States  to  seek  world  peace  pri- 
marily tbfoufb  tba  usa  of  aaoooaUe.  social, 
instead  of  by  wsapona  and 
and 

icll  of  the  church  has 
a  MMinwtlve  plan  to  the  Oovern* 
»t  and  people  of  th«  Obltai  SMMa  l«*liif 
toward  sn  ovar-aU  soliatlfla  of  «M  wsrWI 
•rtois  to  th« JNM  feanailt  of  tba  paofla  of  atl 
aeunlrlas    "niafafeta  be  it 

-M»»olv*d  bf  th«  firtt  Con§rrii*tinnal 
OhuftH  ot  ChtU/ofi,  Conn  ,  That  we  baartlly 
snioTW  tba  profram  of  the  P«d«rai  OsmmA 
«f  Oburabaa  of  Ollftet  In  Amertra  for  lm« 
maduta  sn4  •onatrnftive  step*  t<mard  wnrid 
peare  Instead  of  toward  war  by  combattlnf 
the  present  hysteria  snd  urging  (alki  between 
the  United  States  and  Russia  In  an  attempt 
to  clarify  the  issues  of  the  world  cruis  with 
Ifea  pwrposs  of  Andlng  an  ovar-all  and  Just 
•etttflen  for  tba  good  of  all  paoplas." 

This  copy  to  being  sent  to  you  by  order 
of  the  church. 

Very  truly  yours, 

jAMKs  K  RoLarow 

Clerk. 


Tbe  British  Role 


following  article  as  a  letter  to  tba  New 
Tork  Times  on  May  27  The  letter  appeared 
In  that  publication  on  June  1.  Dr.  John- 
son's  views  were  so  carefully  expressed  and 
his  conclusions  so  direct  and  sound,  that 
we  aought,  and  obtained,  permission  to  re- 
produce It  here  for  our  readers.) 

The  New  York  Times  editorial  of  May  27. 
The  Arab  Answer,  put  the  case  as  every 
real  American  would  put  it.  The  Republic 
of  Israel  U  a  fact  It  U  an  officially  recog- 
nised lact.  And  .Vmerlca.  mother  of  repub- 
Uca.  cannot  stand  by  while  this  newest  re- 
public U  being  murdered  by  Arab  fanatlca 
financed  and  armed  and  trained  by  the 
Brittoh  for  the  specific  purpose  of  extlnguUh- 
ing  In  blood  the  aspirations  for  lilierty  of 
the  Jewish  community,  now  the  state  of 
laraal. 

It  does  not  sweeten  our  reflections  that 
tbasa  Bpltflres  murdering  women  and  chll- 
draa  ta  Tel  Aviv,  these  mortars  making  rub- 
ble of  the  Holy  City,  have  been  paid  for  with 
American  money,  not  yet  ERP  funds,  but  the 
M.500.000.000  we  loaned  Britain  with  no  ex- 
pectation on  either  side  of  Its  ever  being  paid 
t>ack.  We  are  blood-bespattered,  but  through 
no  fault  of  our  own  iwless  stupidity  be  a 
fault. 

The  British  Government  holds  up  Its  red 
hands  In  high-toned  disgust  over  the  crudity 
of  An»erlcan  policy  Doesn't  a  gentleman 
look  the  other  way  when  mass  murder  Is  be- 
ing perpetrated?  Our  mlsrepresentatlvs 
diplomats  In  Europe  srr  said  to  feel  very  sad 
over  the  rift  between  BritUh  and  American 
policy  It  U  more  than  a  rlft.  It  Is  a  chasm. 
The  Brltannl.  as  Virgil  saw,  "separated  from 
all  OUUUitnd. '  have  always  been  wrong  In 
ttoair  jodgmenu  of  America,  but  narer  so 
wrong  BS  now  Th«y  imagine  that  tba  Aomt* 
lean  policy  of  rec<Hiniiion  of  leraal  la  diatatad 
bjr  Mliaarii  over  the  Jewish  vote.  It  la  aol. 
It  Is  dlauud  by  concarn  over  the  AiMtlosa 
*ota.  Israat  has  aaaaad  to  be  a  Jtwisb  tosua. 
It  Is  an  Amatiaaa  lasua,  tba  Isstia  of  rapub* 
iicaitism  saalnal  isiparUUaw  blaking  bar* 
bans  kinaa  snd  amirs  I  So  not  find  half  tba 
Mttamaas  sasinsi  BiigUnd  aSMng  Jew*  that 
I  ind  aoMna  my  solid  Daataratton  of  In* 
lanaa  Tsnkaas  of  tba  Middle  Wsat. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

or   NXW   TOBK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  S.  194i 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Ric- 
ORD.  I  Include  an  article  by  Dr.  Alvln 
Johnson,  that  appeared  in  the  New  York 
Post  on  Sunday.  June  6.  1948: 
THS     aamsH     aoix — ncFnuAUSx     aAXPAirr 

sconvATia    tkb    kitobt    to    smaMiHsn 

isaAkL  or  BLooo 

(By  Alvln  Johnson) 

(BDrroB's  Nora:  Dr.  Alvln  Johnson,  noted 
economist,  editor,  and  educator,  director  of 
the  New  School  for  Social  Research,  sent  the 


r«  nstva  AsMTlaans  wars  outraaad  wtoan  at 
tba  batoaac  of  Otatl  Rhodas  snd  tita  Ds  Baars 
•yndlcata  the  BritUh  Bmpirs  proMtdad  to 
stamp  out  tbe  Boer  Republics  In  Boutb  Afrtaa. 
Britain  was  mighty  and  ws  were  weak,  and 
Britain  could  safely  thumb  her  nosa  at  lu. 
We  were  outraged  by  British  oppression  of 
Ireland  Down  to  the  Plrst  World  War,  Brlt> 
aln  thumbed  her  nose  at  us  Ws  ars  out< 
raged  by  the  BritUh  war  upon  the  Republic 
of  Israel.  Is  this  a  good  time  for  Britain  to 
thumb  her  nose  at  tu7 

We  balled  Britain  out  In  two  world  wars: 
we  are  balling  her  out  In  the  present  crUls 
of  production  and  trade.  We  are  do«ng  our 
beat  to  set  her  up  again  as  a  competitor  of 
ours,  knowing  well  that  we  can  never  expect 
fair  competition  from  the  British.  But  do 
the  British  Imagine  that  the  American  Ux- 
payer,  giving  one-third  or  one-half  or  three- 
fourths  of  his  income  in  taxes,  never  reflects 
wryly.  "20  percent  for  education,  social  se- 
curity, roads,  pork  barrels,  and  80  percent 
for  getting  Britain  out  of  the  messes  her  Im- 
pertaltot  diplomacy  got  her  into?" 

We  have  asaumed  the  total  cost  of  de- 
fending ourselves — and  Britain.  We  are 
throwing  money  by  the  billion  into  tbe  Brit- 
ish lap.  Do  we  have  to  do  it?  We  are  mor- 
ally committed  for  3  years  more.  But  It  resu 
with  Congress  to  decide  how  far  a  moral 
commitment  holds  in  favor  of  a  nation  up  to 
its  neck  in  the  blood  of  a  republic. 

Sure,  we  are  sentimentalists,  and  sentl- 
mentallsm  is  tbe  pasture  of  tbe  cynical  im- 
perialist. But  sentlmentallsm  sometimes 
goes  sour.  Ours  has  kept  sweet  atK)ut  as  long 
as  it  can.  in  tbe  matter  of  tbe  Republic  of 
Israel  and  Britain's  unholy  war. 
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Tbe  Colorado  RItct  Istae  Climax 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  PHILLIPS 

OP  cALiroaifiA 
IN  THE  HOUM  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  18.  1948 
Mr.  PHILLIPS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  the  privilege  recently 
given  me,  of  extending  my  remarks  In 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record.,  I  wish  to 
Include  an  editorial  which  appeared  May 
11  in  the  Los  Angeles  Times.  The  fact 
that  it  is  now  a  month  eld  makes  it  no 
less  pertinent  It  refers  to  the  desire 
of  several  Western  States  to  have  the 
continuing  controversy  over  the  allot- 
ment of  the  water  from  the  Colorado 
River  settled  In  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States.  This  Is  the  American 
way  of  settling  controversies,  by  arbitra- 
tion or  by  mutual  agreement,  or,  as  in 
this  ca.«ie,  when  legal  problems  are  in- 
▼olved.  In  the  courla  of  the  country,  and 
eventually.  If  neces.<<ary.  in  the  highest 
court.  California  and  Nevada  are  will- 
ing to  take  their  chances  before  the  Su- 
preme Court;  Arizona,  the  other  party 
to  the  controversy,  has  as  yet  seemed 
imwiUinK  to  agree  to  this  con.<«tltutlonal 
method  of  settlement.  The  editorial  fol- 
lows: 

TMS  MUNUSS  Sms  IMVS  CUMAI 

In  WsabtnftMi  yaalardaf  bagan  tha 
MKimanUitts  baerlnfs  whUb  should  and  a 
M«yfar  (ontruversy  and  daelda  Uia  assloalva 

Colarsdo  Rivsr  waur  slUMatMM  fUSfttSS  for 
sit  ttma, 

But  tbara  may  ba  sIHUy-Hkbaltylni  and  In- 
immf  aattoM  miIsm  Galtfornla  sliisatta 
MlH-Ui  Istlsiv  snd  tslafrasM  ««  Masskars  of 
OsMW  t9om  dUMT  •utssi'tftsl  Ika  Usua 
to  iMfeiiiHMd  to  ilM  •upmss  Opurt  tot  Anal 
adjudlaation.  Tkt  MNnlMtes  of  tba  mattar 
to  Uw  lupraasa  Oonrt.  Is  fa«t.  ta  tka  Mtbjaet 
of  tiM  bsariitgs  bag un  yasUrday  bafurs  s  ■uto> 
aamailtus  o(  tha  Sanata  Commltue  on  In- 
terior snd  Insular  AfTslri.  CallfurnlNiis  will 
utgs  such  a  ooursa;  Arixonant  will  opposa  It. 
Why  has  it  bacoms  necessary  as  a  last 
rssort  to  go  to  the  Supreme  Coiu-t? 

Many  evenu  during  the  last  few  years  hava 
eooBblned  to  render  a  laatlng  datarmlnaUon 
vital  and  imperative.  Por  one  thing  it  has 
baeome  increasingly  apparent  that  the  dlffcr- 
aaeas  between  CaJUomia  and  Arlxona  over 
the  amoimt  each  Is  to  receive  from  the  Colo- 
rado River,  and  the  formula  for  deciding 
that  amount,  never  can  be  decided  at  a  con- 
ference table.  On  the  basic  Issues  tbe  two 
Sutes  are  Irreconcilably  divided. 

Additionally,  the  Increasingly  acute  need 
of  Caiifornia  for  more  power  and  for  gioarau- 
tiss  ooncaming  Its  water  contracts  and  of 
Ariaona  for  additional  irrigation  water  have 
auMta  tba  starting  of  new  Colorado  River 
projects  naccssary.  But  until  certain  funda- 
mentals have  been  decided.  It  Is  Impossible  to 
embark  upon  any  of  these  matters  because 
each  State  claims  that  the  proposals  of  the 
other  would  constitute  an  unfair  drain  upon 
the  Colorado's  resources. 

The  Times,  following  a  detailed  Investiga- 
tion in  1»4«.  expressed  the  opinion  which  It 
still  holds  that  a  Supreme  Court  action,  even 
with  all  the  uDcerUlntlea  and  delays  In- 
volved, would  be  preferable  to  the  futile  bick- 
ering which  was  going  on  then  and  still  Is 
going  on.  Certainly  there  are  drawbacks  to 
a  Supreme  Court  decision  on  the  matter. 
Both  California  and  Arlaona  may  get  less 
than  they  claim.  But  at  le.-\st  the  needed 
developmenu  then  can  go  forward  on  the 


tjasis  of  known  factors,  rather  than  In  tha 
blind  atmosphere  of  hostUlty  and  passion. 

Nature,  Iricldentally.  has  played  a  part  this 
aeaeon  in  the  great  drama  of  the  contested 
water.  The  drought  which  has  scourged 
Arizona  for  several  years  has  been  broken, 
particularly  In  the  northern  portion,  by  the 
best  rains  and  snowpack  in  a  long  time.  It 
Is  quite  poesible  that  the  cycle  of  dry  years 
may  have  been  ended,  and  that  the  plight  of 
Central  Arizona  will  be  remedied  by  natural 
sources  such  as  tbe  filling  of  Roosevelt  and 
CooUdge  Dam  basUxs.  In  such  an  event,  ttie 
plea  of  Arizona  that  it  cannot  wait  for  a 
Supreme  Court  decision  would  be  Invalidated. 

It  is  quite  possible,  in  fact,  that  if  Arizona 
were  to  join  wholeheartedly  with  California 
and  other  States  of  the  Colorado  River  Baain 
In  supporting  the  move  fcr  a  Supreme  Court 
decision,  the  matter  could  be  decided  within 
a  year  to  18  month.  The  procedure  will  be 
for  the  Attorney  General  of  the  United  States 
to  instigate  sxich  action  to  determine  the 
legal  validity  of  the  contracts  of  the  United 
States  with  the  States,  involving  Colorado 
River  water,  and  thus  get  It  directly  before 
the  supreme  tribunal. 

This  Is  the  purpose  of  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 145  being  considered  this  week  l>efore 
tbe  Senate  group  and  of  House  Joint  Reso- 
lution 226  which  wUl  come  up  before  a  sub- 
committee of  the  House  Judiciary  Committee 
next  week.  It  Is  support  for  these  measures 
which  should  t)e  written  or  wired  to  Rppre- 
sentatlves  and  Senators;  not  California's 
delegation.  Ijecsuse  they  already  are  for  the 
Supreme  Crurt  test.  It  also  is  t>elng  urged 
that  friends  in  othar  States  ba  askad  to  writs 
tbalr  Oongrassown  In  favor  of  tba  two 
rssolutiona, 

Jfevrr  hss  a  mors  tmportsnt  ls*ua  ron- 
fronfrd  th's  (•action  i/f  the  ci/untry.  Bn*h 
CatifofniN  )ind  Arlsom  ara  dapasddst  for 

thHr  rlvlllrail"ri*  ttpOII  OSorSdO  RH^f  WStdT. 
At  this  tima,  ntittlofMi  of  aara^adt  of  O0l*> 
rsdo  wa<«r  ars  leolnff  to  waatd  In  tha  Otiff 
of  Oaiif'fniN  eMh  year  toWNiM  tlNfa  is  no 
fiaad  f<;r  It  en  asisunf  paa^wta,  ^.Bttt  In  tba 
f tttura  whMi  isarsailm  pdmrtsekma  Mid  pes* 
atbly  dry  yaara  maka  avary  dfop  prMtoMS,  tba 
matter  itf  the  UkuI  division  uf  iba  water  Will 
ba  of  vital  importwnas, 

Tba  mrtf  ordarly  wsy  to  handla  tha  mattar 
Is  «A  mika  tba  divlalon  now,  under  sanation 
of  the  Suprama  court,  ae  both  California  and 
Artaona  ean  go  forward  In  tba  aura  knowladft 
of  what  tha  futurs  holds  for    ' 
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Mr.  LESINSKl.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  radio  ad- 
dress which  I  delivered  over  Station 
WWJ  in  Detroit,  Mich.,  on  Monday, 
June  7.  1948: 

LABOB-MANAGEMENT    KELATIONS,     EIGHTIETH 
CONGREaS 

Ladles  and  gentlemen,  on  April  26.  I  de- 
scribed the  inequities — or  prhaps  Iniquities 
Is  a  ijetter  word — Inherent  In  the  Taft-Hart- 
ley Act.  This  U  the  act  which  all  leaders  of 
American  labor  liave  condemned  as  destruc- 
tive of  the  aspirations  of  working  men  and 
women.  It  was  passed  over  the  emphatic 
veto  of  President  Trumnn  by  a  Republican- 
dominated  Congress,  aided  and  abetted  by 
the  powerful  lobby  maintained  in  Washing- 


ton by  the  National  Association  of  Macu- 
facttu-ers. 

There  has  been  no  change  in  the  sittia- 
tlon  since  last  I  addressed  ycu.  Though  this 
pernicious  legislation  will  not  have  been  in 
effect  a  year  untU  August  22,  everj*  day 
brings  fresh  evidence  of  the  intent  ol  those 
who  wrote  or  inspired  it.  That  intent  Is  to 
hamstring  and  defeat  the  legitimate  aspira- 
tions of  American  working  men  and  woaaen. 
Those  aspirations  are  security  in  employ- 
ment, a  rising  standard  of  living,  and  the 
right  to  live  as  free  American  cltzens. 

The  Republican  majority  has  done  noth- 
ing to  improve  conditions  of  living  either  for 
the  workers  who  are  members  of  labor  or- 
ganizations or  the  other  masses  which  go  to 
make  up  our  great  country.  They  have  re- 
fused, for  Instance,  to  pass  a  housing  bill — 
opposed  by  the  real-estate  lobby — which 
would  make  It  poslble  for  millions  of  Amer- 
icans to  have  better  homes.  Conversely, 
however,  they  have  passed — in  the  Hcise — 
an  emasculated  version  of  the  Reciprocal 
Trade  Agreements  Act  which  in  effect,  as 
President  Truman  and  Secretary  MarshaU 
have  said,  ts  more  of  a  repudiation  of  this 
basic  principle  of  American  foreign  trade, 
than  an  extension.  As  Marquis  Chllds.  ons 
of  the  most  distinguished  Washington  cor- 
respondents wrote  only  recently.  Senate  ap- 
.  proral  of  the  Hotise-passed  measure  would 
take  otir  country  back  to  the  McKlnley  era. 
By  voting  to  extend  thin  act  for  only  1  year, 
In  contrast  to  the  3  years  requested  by  the 
Democratic  ftdmtnlstrntlon.  tha  Hotise  of 
Representatives  has  Jenfardlrad  ottr  foreign 
economie  program  and  threstansd  the  good- 
nelghbor  policy.  It  als/i  carries  a  potential 
thrast  afslaat  sontinufnis  agaptoyissiit  of 
many  of  yoti  In  tbis  sudlenes. 

Wow  sU  of  thsse  thlnas  ars  part  of  a  f»n« 
aral  plan,  It  Is  a  plan  to  put  bafsk  lut«  aoSib 
frtata  powar  ovt  tba  titts  and  daailsf  dl 
Awsnciss  witrktn  OuM  aidnast  of  oyr  portf 
latldd  tdrntad  adOMSMd  rMsUata"  by  tiM 
lata  fnmtn*  Uomm^i.  It  la  tba  sama 
ardiif  vMali  atdfd  Bussgad  tlM  beonMaMt- 
iiiM  ara  <if  tba  iMV  aiitf  IdM  to  lU  waHa 
BMM  than  1OX4W4M0  UMaylefad,  and 
iMMfar,  worry,  and  tn**«nirlty  In  avary  beusa* 
bold, 

Ut  m*  dasarlM  to  you  msm  o(  the  signs 
that  already  ara  apparent.  Alt  of  you  al- 
ready ars  fseUrig  tba  sRseu  of  iba  boom  part 
of  this  ryels.  It  Is  inflation.  Workers  ara 
flatting  Isss  in  real  wsgmi,  Ismi  In  purchasing 
powsr,  mors  In  debt  and  worry — tlian  thay 
wsrs  2  years  ago  when  ths  OPA  was  sboUshad 
tbrougb  the  power  snd  Influence  of  ths  Ma- 
tional  Association  of  Manufacturers  and 
other  lobbyUU  over  the  Mambsrs  of  tha 
Bapubllcan  majority  in  Congress.  They  ara 
recalving  much  less  than  they  were  3  years 
•go  when  overtime  work  was  added  to  their 
pay.  checks. 

The  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  figures, 
covering  manufactvulng  wages  only,  which 
are  higher  and  more  responsive  to  price 
changes  than  many  other  Industries,  show 
that  average  real  earnings  in  March.  1948, 
were  nearly  4  percent  under  those  of  June, 
lQ46_the  last  month  of  OPA  control.  "Real" 
earnings  mean  dollar  earnings  discounted  Dj^ 
the  price  Increases  since  that  time. 

The  reduction  in  wartime  overtime  pay, 
averaging  around  4  hours  a  week,  occurred 
mostly  In  the  first  year  after  VJ-day.  so  thjB 
figures  show  that  since  June  1945,  purchas- 
ing-power wages  of  factory  workers,  on  the 
average,  have  dropped  about  11  percent. 

In  July  1»4S.  average  weekly  earnings  in 
dollars  totaled  $45.45.  In  June  1946.  they 
averaged  $43.31.  In  March  1948,  they  aver- 
aged $52.25. 

But  the  BLS  Consumer  Price  Index,  meas- 
uring the  cost  of  essential  living  items,  In- 
cludlnK  food,  rent,  furnishings  and  utilities, 
was  only  30  percent  alx)ve  the  prewar  average 
In  1945.  and  rote  only  4  points  in  the  llntt 
po&twar  year  under  OPA.     But  In  the  two 
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APPENDIX  TO  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 


jM  »  "Ince  OPA  wM  abolished,  the  Index  bu 
■ho :  up  to  87  percent  over  prewar,  more  than 
nul  ifying  all  the  wage  Increasea  that  have 
occ  ured. 

1  iHt  ti  wliat  9  |«an  of  a  Republlcan-con- 
^n  led  Cuugteee  ha*  accomplished  for  the 
Am  tncan  worker.  It  la  what  President  Tru- 
m*^  and  numeroua  of  ua  In  Congresa  pre- 
would  happen  during  debate  on  the 
Which  killed  OPA. 

[ow  the  Republicans  are  predicting  that 

\t  has  gone  before  U  only  a  taste  of  what 

happen  11  American  voters,  misguided  by 

;anda.  return  them  to  control  of  both 

_  J  of  Congreaa  as  well  as  the  admlnlstra- 

of  the  Nation's  welfare.    And  I  have  no 

that  If  such  an  event  should  occur. 

th4U'  predictions  will  come  true. 

^ny  of  you  remember  that  when  Franklin 
Roosevelt   was   elected   President   of    the 
States  In  1933  It  was  after  13  years  of 
a    control.     The    same    philosophy 
I  thoM  in  control  of  the  Republican 
machinery    today.     Instead    of    such 
social  advancea  as  the  Social  Security 
,_..  the  original  Wagner  Act— and  not  the 
M  iMCUlated  version  of  that  act  as  Included 
the   Taft-Hartley    atrocity   of    1947— the 
ir  Ubor  Standards  Act.  the  regtUatlon  of 
NaUoo't  stock  eschanget  by  the  Securl- 
•ad  BKbange  Commlaslon— the  Federal 
,X3alt  Insurance  Corporation,  to   mention 
i^tw— what  may  Anierlcan  working  men  and 
Mn  rcMonably  expect? 
Tb*  effort  baa  already  begun  dtirlng  the 
tnt  session  of  Congress  to  remove  mll- 
of  workers  from  the  protecUon  of  the 
S^lal  Security  System. 

More    stringent    amendment*    will    be 
to  the  Taft-Hartley  Act. 
..  An    under-cover    drive    already    begun 
tlircugh  an  anonymous  report  to  a  subcom- 
ttee  of  the  Education  and  Labor  Commlt- 
j  of  the  House  will  seek  the  outright  repeal 
the  Pair  Labor  Standards  Act. 
There   is  something   peculiar   about   that 
rt.     Thoxigh  I  am  the  ranking  minority 
aber  of  the  House  Committee  on  Educa- 
and  Labor,  only  a  limited  number  of 
pies  of  this  report,  printed  at  the  expense 
the   entire   committee,   were   distributed, 
was  not  among  those  selected  to  receive  a 
C3py.     However.  I  did  obtain  one.     It  Is  31 
jrlnted    pages    long     When    a    Washington 
I  ewspaper  correspondent  obtained  a  copy — 
lot      mine      incidentally— the      Republican 
e  halrman  of  Subcommittee  No  4  of  the  Bdu- 
cstlon    and    Labor    Committee,    denied    any 
1  nowledge  as  to  the  source  of  the  so-called 
itudy      Yet    In    a    letter    of    transmittal    to 
<  ther  members  of  hla  committee  he  declared : 
•  This  study  has  been  prepared  In  order  to 
1  resent  to  members  of  this  subcommittee  an 
1  ip-to-date  composite  analysis  of  current  pro- 
]ioaals  which  Involve  Federal  regulation  of 
(  mployer-employee  relationships      As  such. 
'  his  should  prove  of  value  to  the  subcom- 
;  nit  tee  in  arriving  at  definite  conclusion*  In 
:  egard  to  proposed  legislation  which  has  been 
lubmltted    for    the    consideration    of    this 
'  ;ongreas.'* 

Now  I  want  to  read  you  a  single  paragraph 
»ntalned  m  thU  report  on  the  Wage  and 
Jour  Act.     •Demands  for  the  revlalon  of  the 

jcf ftnd   I  quote — "have  become   increas- 

jigly  Insistent,  and  many  believe  that  the 
kCt.  despite  Its  commendable  objectives,  has 
ictiially  created  more  problems  than  It  has 
wived.  Ten  years'  experience  with  the  act 
Buttresses  the  arguments  of  those  whi  claim 
the  cure  has  been  more  damaging  than  the 
llsease." 

Now  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  has  as 
lU  main  objective  the  placing  of  a  floor  below 
vhlch  wages  could  not  descend  and  a  celling 
over  hours  without  the  payment  of  overtime. 
It  was  a  protection  for  legitimate  employers 
M  well  as  workers.  The  first  year  of  the  act  s 
operation  called  for  a  minimum  wage  of  23 
eenu  an  hour.  Tb»  BiOTlwum  of  40  cenu 
an  hour  did  not  beeom*  stattltory  untU  Octo. 
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ber  34.  1945.  though  Industry  committees, 
composed  of  an  equal  number  of  persons  rep- 
resenting lalxjr.  management,  and  the  public, 
could  increase  the  minimum  wage  to  the 
40-cent  limit  in  advance  of  the  sUutory 
date.    That  was  so  done. 

It  must  seem  amazing  to  you.  as  It  did 
to  me.  that  since  the  act  became  effective 
violations  of  those  simple  regulatlona  have 
been  found  In  149.885  Inspected  establUh- 
ments.  Proprietors  of  these  establishments 
have  paid  voluntarily,  or  by  court  order. 
•  110.891.340  to  2.959545  employees.  Yet  the 
movement  I  have  described  would  remove 
this  protective  statute  from  those  most  In 
need  of  protection  from  selfish,  unethical 
employers,  many  of  them,  proprietors  of 
sweatshops. 

The  figures  Include  not  only  thoae  low- 
paid  workers  at  the  bottom  level  of  our 
economic  structure.  They  cover  overtime 
paymenU.  perhaps  to  some  of  you.  certain- 
ly to  many  who  enjoy  your  level  of  Income. 
Yet  the  repeal  of  thU  law  Is  already  In  the 
works  unless  American  workers  Join  to- 
gether to  send  to  the  next  Congress  men  who 
believe  that  the  unorganized  workers  are 
entitled  to  the  protection  of  Government 
from  those  unethical  employ»»  who  for  to 
many  years  exploited  them  •n4  eompelled 
them  to  exist  at  a  substandard  level  of  liv- 
ing. 

President  Truman  has  repeatedly  asked 
the  present  Congress,  rather  than  to  Uk* 
this  protection  away  from  the  poorly  paid, 
to  increase  the  minimum  wage  to  75  cenU  an 
hour.  Secretary  of  Labor  Lewis  B.  Schwel- 
lenbach  In  repeated  appearances  before  the 
Education  and  Labor  Committee  has  urged 
the  same  Increase  In  the  basic  minimum 
wage 

If  such  a  tragedy  should  befall  America's 
lowest  income  group,  then  the  wage-structure 
at  all  income  levels  will  be  endangered.  It 
win  be  fodder  In  the  campaign  of  hate  now 
being  waged  against  the  institutions  of  our 
country  by  those  who  would  destroy  all 
freedom  and  make  slaves  of  all  workers. 

I  hate  communism  and  all  that  It  stands 
for.  I  hate  It  with  the  venom  that  men 
have  for  a  rattlesnake.  Conversely.  I  love 
America.  I  am  convinced  that  we  live  here 
under  the  greatest  concept  of  government 
ever  conceived  In  the  mind  of  man.  I  am  not 
one  of  those  who  believes  that  set-backs  In 
progress,  such  as  the  Nation  Is  now  expe- 
riencing under  a  reactionary  Congress,  will 
destroy  our  form  of  government  or  permit 
such  un-American  principles  as  the  Com- 
munists propose  to  prevail.  The  American 
democracy  Is  here  to  stay  as  the  guiding 
beacon  to  the  troubled  souls  of  men  every- 
where. The  forces  of  progress,  which  have 
carried  us  so  far  In  the  past  16  years  of  Dem- 
ocratic control  of  our  national  Government 
shall  again  prevail.  Those  who  would  halt 
that  progress  can  only  delay  It.  They  can 
never  retiirn  us  to  the  days  of  Harding  and 
Coolldge  and  Hoover. 
I  thank  you. 
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Mr. 


leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Ric- 
oao.  I  Include  the  lollowlng  article  by 
Harold  J.  Laskl  that  appeared  In  the 
New  York  Post  on  Sunday.  June  6.  1948: 


Tuesday.  June  8.  1948 
MULTER.    Mr.   Speaker,  under 


BxrrAm's  awn-JiwisH  lus  and  dijshomxstt 

aaaxD  it  laski 

(By  Harold  J.  Laskl) 

LowBOK— The     BrltUh     government     has 

done  more  damage  to  the  honor  and  prestige 

of  Britain  In  the  past  week  than  our  enemies 

have  been  able  to  Inflict  upon  us  since  the 

evil  days  of  Munich. 

It  is  beyond  doubt  that  the  attitude  of  the 
British  government  U  responsible  for  the  in- 
vasion of  Palestine  by  the  Arab  states. 

When  the  Security  Council  moved  to  act 
against  their  aggression  Sir  Alexander  Cado- 
gan  attempted  first  to  pretend  that  there 
was  no  aggression,  and  then  to  secure  for  the 
Arabs  an  extension  of  time  in  which  to 
answer. 

When  they  refused  a  truce.  Sir  Alexander 
again  proposed  a  form  of  standstill  so  ob- 
viously like  nonintervention  In  Spain  that 
no  serious  observer  could  fall  to  draw  the 
conclusion  that  he  was  about  as  anxious 
for  fair  play  for  Israel  as  he  was  for  fair  play 
for  republican  Spain  when  he  was  In  Cham* 
berlaln'B  government. 

The  humbug  of  our  relations  with  mem- 
bers of  the  Arab  League  U  bad  enough,  but 
It  Is  almost  trifling  beside  the  dishonesty 
about  Ottr  ralattons  with  Transjordan.  For- 
eign Oacrrtary  Bevln  made  it  an  Independent 
state  In  1040  when  the  Anglo-American  Com- 
mission on  Palestine  was  acting.  Bevln  in- 
sUted  the  Anglo-Transjordan  Treaty  state 
that  King  Abdullah  was  not  to  engage  In 
military  action  without  consulting  Britain. 
Yet  with  or  without  Bevln's  leave.  Trans- 
Jordan  s  Army  U  the  main  Invader  of  Pal- 
estine. 

The  bias  of  the  BrltUh  Government 
against  the  Jews  has  been  demonstrated 
over  and  over  In  the  UN  and  the  House  of 
Commons.  A  typical  example  was  the  alle- 
gation that  many  Jewish  Immigrants  Into 
Palestine  were  Russian  agents.  This  was 
denied  both  by  Sir  Godfrey  Collins  In  Cy- 
prus and  for  all  effective  purposes  by  the  of- 
ficer In  charge  of  disembarkation. 

The  Government  did  nothing  to  assure 
continuity  of  service  on  the  Palestine  rail- 
way. It  permitted  the  land-settlement  de- 
partment to  sell  lands  In  the  state  domain, 
as  In  Haifa  Harbor,  to  the  Arabs. 

It  sent  the  documents  concerning  Irriga- 
tion and  land  registration  to  England,  which 
Is  bound  gravely  to  complicate  future  dispo- 
sition of  land. 

It  paid  more  than  $1,000,000  to  the  Su- 
preme Moslem  Council,  though  this  was  a 
direct  subsidy  to  the  exiled  Mufti  of  Jeru- 
salem. 

It  has  unilaterally  excluded  Palestine  from 
the  sterling  area  and  blocked  the  sterling 
balances  In  London. 

The  Palestine  Government  has  sold  the 
two  main  railroad  lines  In  Palestine  to  Trans- 
Jordan  and  Egypt,  with  the  result  that  they 
have  virtually  sealed  off  Israel. 

Nor  must  one  omit  to  note  that  in  March 
1948.  4  months  after  the  UN  Assembly  had 
voted  for  partition,  and  once  more  as  a  uni- 
lateral act,  the  British  Government  gave  the 
Iraq  Petroleum  Co.  the  right  to  build  a  new 
pipe  line  terminating  at  Haifa.  Perhaps  It 
was  symbolic  that  the  end  of  the  British 
regime  In  Palestine  rhould  be  written  In  oU. 


Unnecessary  Flood  Disaster 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  E.  FOGARTY 

or  tHODK  ISLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  8.  1948 

Mr.  POGARTY.    Mr.  Speaker.  I  re- 
member well  a  year  ago  the  warning  thai 
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was  given  the  Members  of  the  House 
when  we  had  before  us  the  appropria- 
tion bill  for  the  Interior  Department  by 
the  ranking  Democratic  member  of  the 
committee,  the  gentleman  from  Ohio. 
Mike  Kirwan.  The  following  editorial 
that  appeared  in  the  Youngstown  Vindi- 
cator on  June  6. 1948.  bears  out  the  state- 
ments made  by  the  gentleman  from  Ohio, 
Mike  Kirwan.  1  year  ago  in  thi.s  House: 

UMNCCXSSAIT    FLOOD    DISASTEX 

If  a  lawsuit  should  arise  from  the  Columbia 
River  floods,  no  doubt  the  court  would  class 
them  as  "an  act  of  God."  It  Is  true  that  the 
excessive  snow-melting  and  rainfall  were  un- 
preventable.  but  the  damage  from  the  re- 
sultant floods  could  have  been  averted. 

The  lives  and  property  lost  In  the  last  few 
days  could  have  been  saved  by  a  Columbia 
River  Authority,  similar  to  the  Tennessee 
Valley  Authority.  President  Roosevelt  urged 
a  CVA,  and  President  Truman  has  repeated 
the  request.  But,  like  the  propoeal  for  a 
Missouri  Authority,  the  Columbia  project  was 
blocked  by  conservatives  (untrue  to  their 
name  In  thU  case)  who  cried  "eoclalUm," 
and  by  those  who  were  Influenced  by  ths 
private  power  lobby. 

Even  without  a  CVA.  the  Army  engineers 
and  the  Reclamation  Bureau  could  have  les- 
sened the  flood  disaster.  True,  they  could  not 
have  set  up  ths  broad,  Integrated  program  of 
dams,  reforesting,  wUe  farming  methods,  and 
other  measures  which  have  controlled  floods 
In  the  Tennessee  Valley,  They  could,  how- 
ever, have  knocked  the  peaks  off  the  floods. 
But  Congress  has  a  piecemeal  policy  In  flood 
control,  a  bit  here  and  a  bit  there;  and  It 
recently  cut  $50,000,000  out  of  the  Reclama- 
tion funds  for  the  Columbia  area. 

This  was  called  economy.  It  did  save  gSO,- 
000.000.  But  the  loss  In  the  Oregon  disaster 
Is  estimated  at  more  than  1100,000,000.  The 
contrast  confirms  Congressman  Michael  J. 
KnwAN'8  warning  that  penny-pinching  In 
conservation  wastes  money.  And  as  we  have 
seen  In  Oregon.  It  throws  away  lives. 


The  Present  Mandt  Bill  Compares  With  the 
Alien  Sedition  Law  of  1798— Statement 
of  Representative  A  J.  Sabath  on  the 
Occasion  of  Laying  a  Wreath  at  the 
Stable  of  John  Marshall  at  the  United 
States  Capitol  on  Wednesday,  June  2, 
1948 


The  occasion  was  the  debate  on  the  Mtindt 
bill  of  1798 — the  so-called  alien  and  sedi- 
tion laws. 

John  Marshall,  a  leading  Pederallst,  re- 
fused to  follow  his  party  on  Its  coiirse  of  re- 
pression. He  publicly  spoke  and  fought 
against  the  alien  and  sedition  laws. 

We  honor  such  nonpartisan  defense  of 
the  BUI  of  RlghU.  America  needs  more  of 
It  today — more  Democrats  and  more  Repub- 
licans who  win  Join  the  fight  against  the 
Mundt  bill,  against  the  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities — In  defense  of  the  basic 
human  rlghu  set  forth  In  the  Constitution 
and  Bill  of  Rights. 

Congress  should  remember  that  the  Mundt 
bin  cannot  succeed,  any  more  than  the 
alien  and  sedition  laws  did  150  years  ago. 

The  American  people  will  never  give  up 
the  fight  to  make  their  voice  heard— to  speak 
up  for  their  rights. 

When  Congressman  Matthew  Lyon  was 
Jailed  and  fined  under  the  1798  Mundt  bUl, 
the  people  of  Vermont  showed  their  con- 
tempt and  defiance  of  that  law  by  reelecting 
Lyon  to  Congress,  while  stUl  in  Jail,  by  a 
better  than  3  to  1  vote. 

When  the  PederallsU  persisted  on  their 
course  of  threatening  critics  and  opponents 
with  Jail,  tha  American  people  replied  In 
1800  with  the  election  of  a  new  party,  the 
Damoeratle  Party,  to  control  of  Congress  and 
a  Democratic  President.  Thomas  Jefferson. 

Our  history  also  shows  us  that  Mundt  bills 
are  always  two-edged  $\  ords.  threatening  all 
the  people,  not  only  the  so-called  radicals, 
William  Cobbett,  one  of  the  most  vigor- 
ous supporters  of  the  alien  and  sedition 
laws,  found  himself,  1  year  after  lU  passage, 
disagreeing  with  President  Adams  and  In 
danger  of  prosecution  under  the  very  law 
he  had  advocated. 

The  parallels  between  today  and  1798  are 
many.  Then  reaction  tried  to  frighten  peo- 
ple about  the  "Irish  Jacobins"  instead  of 
the  foreign  Reds — Jefferson  was  supposedly 
paid  by  French  money  instead  of  Moscow — 
Prance  suppoeedly  threatened  our  peace  and 
security  and  all  who  opposed  the  administra- 
tion were  secret  agents  of  France. 

But  the  jjeople  fought  back  and  won,  as 
they  win  fight  back  not  only  today  but  will 
continue  In  the  future  to  preserve  their  free- 
dom and  liberties  granted  by  our  Constitu- 
tion and  Bill  of  Rights. 

We  can  do  no  better  than  adopt  as  our 
own,  the  courageous  words  of  Congressman 
Edward  Livingston,  in  closing  the  House  de- 
bate on  the  alien  and  sedition  laws: 

"If  we  are  ready  to  violate  the  Constitution, 
will  the  people  submit  to  our  unauthor- 
ized acts?  Sir,  they  ought  not  to  submit — 
for  then,  they  would  deserve  the  chains  that 
these  measures  are  forging  for  them." 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON,  ADOLPH  J.  SABATH 

or  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  3,  1948 

Mr.  SABATH.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
the  leave  given  me,  I  insert  the  follow- 
ing address  I  made  on  the  occasion  of 
the  laying  of  a  wreath  at  the  statue  of 
John  Marshall.  Chief  Justice  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States : 

Mr.  Sabath.  Friends  and  fellow  Anwrlcans, 
It  gives  me  great  pride  to  lay  a  wreath  at 
the  "fetatue  of  a  great  American. 

There  are  spyeclal  reasons  why  I.  a  Demo- 
crat, Join  today  In  honoring  John  Marshall, 
a  conservative  Pederallst,  originally  a  party 
opponent  of  the  Jeftersonlan  DemocraU. 

It  Is  because  John  MarshaU  set  us  an  ex- 
ample when  he  was  a  Congressman,  before 
his  appointment  as  Chief  Justice  of  the  Su- 
preme Co^-irt— a  patriot  who  placed  bis  coun- 
try abore  bis  party. 


Review  of  Book,  A  National  Policy  for  the 
Oil  Industry 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  E.  H.  MOORE 

or   OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  June  8  (legislative  day  of 
Tuesday,  June  1),  1948 

Mr.  MOORE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  RicoRD  an  article  entitled  "Here  Is 
Danger."  This  Is  contained  In  the  Eco- 
n6mic  Council  Review  of  Books.  The 
book  referred  to  is  entitled  "A  National 
Policy  for  the  Oil  Industry,"  by  Eugene 
V.  Rostow.  professor  and  a  member  of 
the  graduate  itkculiy  of  economic*  at 


Yale  University.  This  book  Is  being  used 
now  to  Justify  the  Federal  seizure  of  tide- 
lands  oil.  It  is  being  used  by  the  depart- 
ments which  would  nationalize  one  of 
the  largest  /jnerican  private  enterprise 
Industries.  It  is  being  used  as  an  author- 
ity that  this  can  be  done  under  existing 
law  or  judicial  decree. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows: 

Hztx  IB  Dancer 

Bocks  are  always  shock  troops  In  the  battle 
of  ideas  for  the  dominance  over  human 
minds  that  causes  historical  action.  In  a 
time  of  mortal  confilct.  such  as  this,  some 
books  are  decisive.  "Hiese  are  usually  obscure 
bocks,  hardly  noticed  at  first.  When  Marx's 
Capital  was  a  year  old  200  copies  had  been 
bought.  You  and  I  would  not  have  heard  of 
It.  Meln  Kampf  had  done  Its  work  before  we 
knew  Its  name.  Have  you  heard  of  A  Na- 
tional Policy  for  the  OU  Industry,  by  Eugene 
V.  Rostow,  professor  of  law  and  member  of 
the  graduate  faculty  of  economics  at  Yale 
University? 

This  book  purports  to  Jiutlfy  (I  quou  It) 
"tha  dUlntagratlon,  dissolution,  and  reor- 
ganlaauon"  at  ths  American  oil  Industry  by 
Supreme  Court  decree,  and  propones  that  Ib^ 
fragmenu  of  the  Industry  b«  mad*  Fedaral 
corporations.  ThU  la  the  first  product  of  a 
larger  Inquiry  Into  the  functioning  of  our 
system  of  public  law  for  the  control  and 
direction  of  the  national  economy,  the  first 
of  a  series  of  books  designed  to  present  the 
result  of  studies  made  In  the  course  of  an 
Interdepartmental  program  of  research  In 
national  policy,  organized  at  Yale  University 
In  1916,  under  the  auspices  of  members  of 
the  Department  of  Economics  and  Political 
Science  and  the  School  of  Law.  Funds  for 
this  project  are  supplied  by  the  Carnegie 
Corp.  and  the  Ganson  Goodyear  I>epew  Me- 
morial Fund  of  Yale  University. 

These  men  are  Profs.  Percy  El  wood 
Corbett.  Kent  T.  Healy,  John  P.  Miller,  and 
Harold  D.  Lasswell,  the  widely  known  propa- 
gandist and  founder  of  the  weighted-average 
system.  Professor  Lasswell  worked  for  the 
Department  of  Justice  during  the  war  and 
was  appointed  by  the  then  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  State.  William  Benton,  as  one  of  a 
committee  of  eight  to  appraise  the  notorious 
Voice  of  America  broadcasts.  In  addition  to 
his  activities  listed  In  Who's  Who,  Professor 
Lasswell  has  been  national  committee  mem- 
ber of  the  League  for  Industrial  Democracy, 
the  American  Civil  Liberties  Union,  and  the 
Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Psycho- 
analysis, which  advocates  the  psychoanalysis 
of  aU  public  officials.  Professor  Rostow  ha< 
been  employed  In  the  State  Department  as 
advisor  on  lend-lease  In  t"  e  Office  of  Wartime 
Economic  Affairs. 

Justifying  the  nationalization  of  a  vlUl 
American  Industry,  however.  Is  not  this  bock's 
main  purpose  nor  Its  probable  total  eCect. 
It  Is  not  written  for  the  general  reader;  it  Is 
addressed  to  It^  authors'  colleagues  In  Wash- 
ington who  need  no  persuasion  to  nationalize 
the  whole  American  economy.  It  tells  them, 
with  the  presumably  disinterested  authority 
and  prestige  of  the  School  of  Law  of  Yale, 
hoy  to  use  the  existing  legal  means  of  doing 
this. 

A   QUESTIOM    OF   SEU-DITOt8« 

A  national  policy  for  the  oil  Industry  Is 
not  primarily  an  attack  upon  the  oil  Indus- 
try. Its  essential  meaning  Is  this:  Legal 
means  exist,  now.  to  dismember  and  national- 
ize any  American  Industry,  to  destroy  any 
American  business  however  small,  and  to  de- 
molish the  political  structure  of  the  Union 
by  utilizing  the  existing  Federal  power  over 
the  Sutes. 

The  oil  Industry  Is  especially  vulnerable 
at  this  moment.  Ever  since  the  first  anti- 
trust action  under  the  Sherman  Act  in  1911 
against  Standard  Oil.  many  Americans  have 
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bien  ms4«  to  fael  Tag\telr  that  "th*  oil  In- 
t4  rests"  an  eTU  and  dangerous.  Obvtoualy 
tJ  it  Industry  u  eaaential  to  national  defense: 
ti  OS  is  a  time  when  the  treacheroxis  trick. 
"1  mall  we  draXt  men.  and  not  property?"  wtll 

•  ctty  work  on  It.  The  Supreme  Court's  de- 
c  lion  in  the  tldelands  oU  case  authorized 
t  >e  Federal  seizure  ot  citizens'  leases  and 
a  »tM'  property  in  under-water  oU  wells  (not 

0  ily  vithm  the  3-mlIe  limit  at  sea.  but  In 
r  Ters  and  lake*  as  well)  and  took  this  prop- 
ety  out  of  the  SUtes'  Jxirisdlctlon;  there  is 
a  bill  In  CongrMs  to  restore  the  States' 
s  )verelgnty  over  the  areas  within  their 
to  orders,   and  thu   is  a  crucial   point   upon 

1  tUch  the  existence  or  the  American  Con- 
■  Itution  depends. 

The  oil  industry"!  very  genius  In  overcom- 
l  kg  the  peculiar  difficulties  of  petroleum 
p  roduction  puts  It  Into  the  center  of  this 
s  ruggle.  Cr\ide  oUs  In  the  earth  are  mlx- 
t  am  of  oils  and  gaaas  lying  in  sand,  under 

•  normous  pressuTM.  (ProfeaBor  Roatow  says 
t  tiat  the  gas  exerts  the  pressure,  but  back  In 
]>11.  when  I  was  selling  California  farmland 
1 3  drillers  on  the  rigs  m  the  Coallnga  fields. 
I  ny  eye  could  see  that  underground  water 
(xerted  the  pressure,  certainly  on  the  Katy 
]  Maes.)  A  drill  pierces  Into  that  compreasion 
I  ■  a  pin  Into  a  toy  balloon,  and  a  terrific 
<  xploalon  roars  up  through  the  6-lnch  hole: 
I  gtisher.  The  hole  Is  so  small  that  oil  will 
1  iow  up  through  many  wells,  until  the  pres- 
I  ure  Is  relieved;  then,  at  greater  cost,  you 
]iump  It  up. 

Now  the  rapidity  and  brilliance  of  the  dls- 
(  overles  made  by  the  oU  indiostry's  scientific 
1  esearch — in   physics,   mechanics,  chemistry. 
I  eophyslcs.  and  nuclear  physics — are  a  mar- 
el    for    all    time,    one    of    the    stupendous 
Ignored     achleyements    of    free    enterprise. 
The  "oil  Interests  "  pay  the  bills.    And  lease 
I  dl  patents  to  all  comers,  at  a  cash  loss,  for 
he  general  progress  of  the  Industry.)     Re- 
i  Avchers  discovered  that  the  natural  forces 
vasted  oil;  they  learned  how  to  harness  that 
lerrlflc  energy  deep  In  the  earth,  and  use  It  to 
irlng  up  the  oils  economically.    This  meant 
jontrolllng  the  free-flowing  wells:  and  many 
B*n  and   companies  owned   every  oil   field. 
f»ch  one  naturally  wanting  to  get  the  most 
)11.  most  rapidly,  for  himself.    The  solution 
vas  an   agreement   among   them   to  cont.-ol 
;he    oil    flow    scientlflcally    and    divide    It 
xjuiubly:   but  this  would  be  an  agreement 
;o    control    production,    legally    to    control 
;rade;  and  such  an  agreement  la  Illegal  un- 
ier  the  Sherman  Act. 

At  the  same  time.  In'  the  early  1920's. 
Joclallst  thinkers  went  Into  one  of  their  re- 
rurrent  panics  about  exhaustion  of  nattiral 
■esources.  Babblers  who  did  not  recognize 
m  oil  well  when  they  saw  It  were  yammer- 
ng  that  "we"  had  only  5.000.000.000  barrels 
3f  oil.  that  It  would  all  be  gone  In  1925.  that 
•our"  economy  was  doomed.  Then  the  Secil- 
nole  field  came  In.  and  suddenly  the  terror 
iras  overproduction  of  oU.  "We  have  solved 
the  problem  of  production:  we  have  not 
lolved  the  problem  of  dUtrlbutlon."  SUtea 
paaaod  laws.  President  Coolldge  appointed 
the  Federal  OU  Conservation  Board.  The 
)llmen's  free  trade  association,  the  American 
Petroleum  Institute,  offered  a  plan  for  the 
Industry's  self -regulation;  the  Federal  At- 
torney General  In  effect  vetoed  It,  presum- 
ibly  because  of  the  Sherman  Act.  The  Om.- 
wrvatlon  Board  then  offered  to  aid  th«  oll- 
jrodudng  Statea  In  setting  up  control*  of 
>il  production. 

STATS  rxmscs  m>nuL  powm 
These  controls,  called  proraUonlng.  are 
>peratlng  now.  SUte  engineers  are  sup- 
xwcd  to  regulate  the  drilling  and  the  Cow 
tf  wella  according  to  the  prlnclplea  dlaciv- 
Mwd  by  the  Industry  and  In  accordance  with 
>e«t  conservation  practices. 

Then  aroae  the  problem  of  rivalry  between 
•w  oU-produclng  States.  All  the  States  are 
mmuemsLl  in  the  conference  of  goremcrs; 
kXMi  (With  pennt— Ion  tram  Congrcaa)  the  oU- 
pcottuctng  Statee  are  also  lepc— anted  In  a 


permanent  Interstate  Oil  Compact  Commla- 
don. 

Obviously,  this  Institution  and  the  pro- 
rationing  State  commissions  are  new  political 
organs,  adding  to  the  States'  powers,  and 
tending  rather  to  maintain  the  balance  be- 
tween State  and  Federal  powers  than  to  de- 
stroy It.  Obviously,  their  function  and  power 
would  cease  to  exist  with  the  dissolution  and 
reorganization  of  the  oil  Industry  by  Federal 
action. 

Profeaaor  Rostow  makes  his  view  clear  Im- 
medUtely.  On  page  4  he  refers  to  the  "weak- 
ness of  our  divided  system  for  controlling 
buslnces."  He  condemns  the  States'  pro- 
ratlontng  commissions  as  Inefficient,  costly, 
wasteful,  a  burden  on  Interstate  commerce, 
and  a  tax  on  society.  He  advocates.  Instead, 
the  compulsory  operation  of  each  oU  field  as 
a  unit,  but  not  "within  the  present  structure 
of  the  Industry."  There  must  be  "a  fair  allo- 
cation of  power  and  control  within  the  cor- 
porations or  cooperatives  set  up  to  operate 
the  fields  on  a  unitized  t)asl8.  They  might 
all  be  made  Federal  corporations  from  the 
outset  to  assure  simple  and  uniform  cor- 
porate policy  " 

The  publication  of  this  t>ook  at  thU  precise 
time  Is  so  strategic  that  If  It  Is  merely  a  co- 
incidence, it  Is,  Indeed,  a  remarkable  one. 

Now.  I  am  not  concerned  for  the  gentlemen 
who  are  vaguely  vllllfled  as  the  oil  Interests. 
If  this  were  merely  an  attack  upon  them, 
my  view  would  be  that  It  Is  no  attack  upon 
me.  My  concern,  as  It  must  be  yours  U  you 
want  to  save  your  neck.  Is  self-defense.  I  am 
concerned  to  defend  my  liberty,  my  owner- 
ship of  a  tiny  but  to  me  essential  bit  of  prop- 
erty, and.  above  all.  my  country,  my  coun- 
try's constitutional  law,  which  Is  the  security 
of  my  life. 

These  are  the  target  of  this  attack.  This 
book  Is  being  used  now  by  the  little  group 
In  Washington  which.  If  citizens  do  not  stop 
It.  will  carry  out  lu  program:  for  such  de- 
struction Is  always  done  by  a  small,  unnoticed 
group.  Senator  Doknill.  a  most  violent 
champion  of  the  Federal  seizure  of  tldelands 
oil.  was  using  this  book  as  an  authority  In 
congressional  committee  hearings  In  March. 
Think,  even,  of  the  Immediate  effects  of  the 
disorganization  and  nationalization  of  the 
American  oil  Industry,  at  this  Juncture  In 
world  affairs. 

A    GKXAT    AMCBICAN    ACHIEVTMINT 

The  American  oil  Industry  Is  one  of  the 
greatest  of  all  human  achievements.  Oil  was 
seeping  from  the  ground  In  ancient  Sumerla 
5.000  years  ago;  no  one  knew  any  use  for  It. 
Ninety  years  ago,  no  one  made  any  use  of  It. 
Fifty  years  ago  Americans  were  making  kero- 
sene for  lamps  (women  put  salt  In  It  to  keep 
It  from  exploding )  and  axle  grease  for  wagon 
wheels.  Today  the  American  oil  Industry 
embraces  the  planet.  A  million  American 
workers  are  cooperating  In  this  activity,  so 
complex  and  so  dynamic  that  no  human  mind 
can  encompass  It. 

These  men  cannot  even  know  each  other's 
names.  Yet  they  work  together,  each  for  his 
own  immediate  purpose,  and  together  they 
achieve  a  result  t>eyond  imagination.  With 
Invisible  waves  they  explore  deep  Into  solid. 
earth;  they  pierced  the  earth  for  miles,  ac- 
tually miles,  with  small  toola  suspended 
on  thin  steel  wires,  and  they  bring  up  from 
the  depths  a  variety  of  fluids.  They  sort 
out.  by  size  and  shape,  the  Invisible  mole- 
cules in  each  of  these  fluids,  some  mole- 
cules (Which  men  believe  would  look  like 
cocklebura.  If  any  Instrument  could  make 
them  visible)  they  crack,  and  crack  again. 
Into  their  separate  atoms:  with  these  atoois. 
they  make  new  molecules,  a  new  fluid,  un- 
stable, explosive,  rlaky  to  handle.  So  they 
Invent  and  make  new  wayi  of  safely  trans- 
porting and  handling  It.  And  within  30 
years  they  have  wholly  transformed  the 
American  way  of  living. 

Among  American  Industries,  the  oil  In- 
dustry la  large.    It  supplies  the  fuel  for  the 


motorcars,  the  airplanes,  the  trucks  and 
tractors,  threshers,  and  wheat  elevators. 
Diesel  engines  and  locomotives,  the  fuel  that 
heats  the  blast  furnaces  and  warms  sky- 
scrapers and  homea;  the  asphalt  for  city 
streets  and  roofs  and  asphalt  shingles,  the 
cheap,  pretty,  flre-reslstlng  roofs  of  America; 
lU  oil  smothers  the  dust  from  country  roads; 
It  supplies  the  base  for  cosmetics,  the  candles 
In  churches  and  on  birthday  cakes,  the  sani- 
tary waxed  paper,  a  thousand  such  small 
things.  And  without  the  oil  Industry,  not  a 
wheel  can  go  on  turning  In  America,  not  a 
wheel  In  any  factory,  not  an  elevator,  not  a 
lawn  mower.  The  oil  Industry  lubricates 
every  wheel  that  turns. 

These  million  Americans,  called  the  oil  In- 
dustry, simply  keep  my  country  operating. 
They  keep  the  wheels  turning  In  America, 
every  peaceful  hour;  and  In  war  theirs  U  the 
power  that  wins  the  war.  Russia  has  the 
natural  resource — the  Baku  field  Is  one  of  the 
world's  richest.  ^The  (Communist  Interna- 
tional has  had  Its  control  and  direction  by 
public  law  during  these  same  past  30  years, 
and  has  bad  at  Its  dUposal  all  the  American 
techniques,  too.  The  German  drive  for 
Baku's  oil  failed  to  reach  It  by  hundreds  of 
miles.  But  these  Americans  supplied  the 
gasoline  and  oiled  the  wheels  of  the  Soviet's 
motorized  divisions.  The  Russian  armies 
followed  those  dfvislons  on  foot  and  In  ox- 
carts. 

WKKMX    TOtn   OASOUNX   DOLLAB   GOBS 

So  what  Is  wrong  with  the  American  oU 
Industry?  It  works  all  rights.  Then  does  it 
prey  on  you  and  me.  who  are  the  consumers, 
the  public,  the  society?  I  can  remember  pay- 
ing 40  cents  a  gallon  for  poor  gasoline,  and 
carrying  a  reserve  supply  In  a  5-galion  can  on 
the  running  board  beside  the  tool  chest.  To- 
day you  pull  In  to  the  next  filling  station  and 
say  "FlU  er  up.  And  check  the  oil,  wUl  you?" 
A  young  man  polishes  your  windshield  and 
windows,  while  a  pump  measures  Into  your 
gas  tank  a  gallon  of  fine  chemical,  made  from 
muck  found  3  miles  underground,  2,000  miles 
away;  the  pump  rings  pleasantly.  For  that 
gallon,  you  pay  politicians  as  much  as  7  or  8 
cents;  about  4  cents  to  the  filling  station  op- 
erator; a  couple  of  cents  to  the  local  whole- 
saler; you  pay  workers'  wages  all  the  way  back 
to  the  well,  and  half  a  cent  or  less  to  the  oil 
Interests.  With  thU,  they  go  on  expanding 
and  Improving  the  service  to  you. 

A  national  policy  for  the  oil  Industry  does 
not  mention  this  fraction  of  a  cent.  It  merely 
refers  to  "excess  selling  costs  Incurred  as  a 
consequence  of  monopolistic  organization  of 
gasoline  marketing."  Professor  Rostow 
would  save  money  by  eliminating  many  fill- 
ing stations,  abolishing  advertising  and 
brand  names,  dumping  all  kinds  and  grades 
of  gasoline  Into  one  standard  kind,  and  sell- 
ing It  at  one  flat  price. 

Nor  does  this  book  refer  to  the  United 
Statea  Department  of  Labor  price  Index.  As 
of  December  31,  1947,  this  Index  shows  that 
since  1926  the  average  wholesale  prlcj  of  all 
commodities  has  risen  62  3  percent:  the  price 
of  petroleum  products  has  risen  12  {lercent. 
Since  1920  the  oU  Industry  has  cut  l-.s  price 
to  you  from  30  cents  to  less  than  20.  If 
politicians  had  not  Increased  their  tal:e  some 
1.400  percent  since  1920.  last  year  yoti  would 
have  paid  about  19  cents  a  gallon  for  gasoline. 
The  price  would  be  higher  now  t>ecause 
demand  Is  Increasing  f.ister  than  supply,  al- 
though the  industry  today  la  producing  more 
than  It  did  at  the  peak  of  Its  gigantic  war 
effort. 

Then  are  the  oil  Interests  exploltlni;  labor? 
When  have  you  beard  of  a  strike  In  the  oil 
Industry? 

Before  the  Wagner  Act  and  the  NLRB  out- 
lawed organizations  of  the  cooperatl')n  nat- 
tural  In  a  free  economy.  Americans  were  cre- 
ating a  totally  new  thing  In  human  Industry: 
Social  organization  within  IndusUles.  Thou- 
sands of  different  experiments  wers  tried, 
throughout    this    country;     hundrecs    were 
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working  marvelously.  The  varlotu  oil  com- 
panies had  in  operation  a  wealth  of  these 
new  social  forms;  employee  representation  In 
management,  mutual  benefit  associations  for 
education,  medical  care,  housing,  pensions, 
sickness  and  accident  and  old-age  and  life  in- 
euranse.  You'd  expect  sociologists  and  econ- 
omists to  study  eagerly  this  new  phe- 
nomenon; so  far  as  I  know,  none  of  them  saw 
it.  The  brain  trust  In  Waahington  wrecked 
It. 

The  victims  salvaged  what  fiey  could. 
Wage-earners  in  the  oil  industry  reorganized 
their  outlawed  forms  of  cooperation  with 
employers,  and  escaped  the  Federal  edicts  by 
renaming  them  independent  unions.  The 
CIO  and  A.  P.  of  L.  are  In  the  Industry,  too. 
But  no  labor  troubles  to  speak  of.  Through 
the  depression  the  oil  companies,  in  the  red, 
reduced  working  hours,  spread  work.  Im- 
proved techniques,  and  by  1937  were  paying 
higher  wage-totals  than  at  the  top  of  the 
1921  boom. 

So  what  charge  do  the  professors  make 
against  the  oil  Industry?  It  is  difllcult  to 
tell  businessmen,  who  cannot  believe  it.  The 
charges  are  two:  1,  An  indefinite  number 
of  oil  companies,  called  majors,  are  larger 
than  companies  called  Independents  that  are 
smaller;  2,  the  majors  eliminate  the  middle- 
man's profit. 

WHAT   IS  A   MONOPOLT? 

I  am  translating  Professor  Rostow's  words. 
He  uses,  a  technical  vocabulary,  which  turns 
the  meaning  of  words  upside  down.  He  says 
that  the  oil  industry  Is  monopolistic,  that 
It  must  be  dissolved  to  make  it  competitive. 

"Competitive  markets."  he  writes,  "are 
those  of  many  sellers,  no  one  of  whom  sells 
an  appreciable  fraction  of  the  total  supply 
of  the  commodity  or  scrvloe  in  the  market, 
and  no  one  of  whom  has  any  discretion  as  to 
the  price  he  receives." 

"Monopoly  power  Is  a  matter  of  degree. 
The  extent  of  the  monopolist's  control  over 
the  prices  he  charges  depends  on  the  avail- 
ability of  substitutes,  the  natvire  and  elas- 
ticity of  the  demand  for  his  product, 
and  •  •  •  other  factors.  Nonetheless, 
he  has  a  measure  of  discretion  as  to  the 
price  be  charges." 

The  oil  Industry  mu.st  be  shattered  be- 
cause It  Is  monopolistic,  he  explains.  It  is 
monopolistic  because,  1.  The  "majors"  han- 
dle petroleum  products  from  their  source  to 
the  consumer — for  that  fraction  of  a  cent 
which  this  book  does  not  mention.  Oilmen 
Invented,  build,  and  own  tankers,  tank  cars, 
tank  trucks  and  pipelines,  though  they  op- 
erate the  pipelines  as  common  carriers  reg- 
ulated by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion. (This  Is  true,  not  only  of  "majors" 
but  of  more  than  a  hundred  companies, 
large  and  small.)  They  eliminate  the  mid- 
dleman's profit.  2.  As  you  know,  oil  com- 
panies state  their  selling  prices,  and  change 
them  to  meet  competitors'  prices.  Of  cotirse. 
In  this  country  all  businessmen  do  that, 
but  to  the  Yale  committee,  only  a  monopo- 
list can  do  It.  Do  you  own  anything  on 
which  you  put  a  selling  price?  Then  you 
are  a  monopolist. 

And,  like  the  oil  Industry,  your  business 
can  be  dissolved,  reorganized,  nationalized, 
today,  under  the  present  Interpretation  of 
the  Sherman  Antitrust  Act.  Do  not  think 
I  am  exaggerating.    This  la  the  truth. 

Far  too  little  attention  has  been  given,  as 
Professor  Rostow  polnu  out,  to  the  possibil- 
ities suggested  by  the  first  antltrtist  proceed- 
ing under  the  Sherman  Act,  In  1911.  "This 
was  a  case  In  which  the  Court  decreed  not 
an  Injunction  against  offensive  trade  prac- 
tices, but  far-reaching  divestments  of  stock 
by  an  offending  holding  company.  It  is  true 
that  the  decree  was  Inexpertly  drawn,  and 
reats  on  a  totally  Inadequate  analysis  of  the 
economic  problems  of  controlling  the  market 
for  petroleum  products.  Nonetheless  it  was 
a  start,  and  a  most  promising  sinrt,  in  the 
use  of  the  most  promising  of  all  the  remedies 


available  for  accomplishing  the  competltlvs 
reorganization  of  particular  Industries." 

Today  the  promising  start  la  being  e«- 
panded  rapidly.  "In  the  Aluminum  case 
Judge  Hand  finally  Interred  and  reversed  the 
old  dictum  that  size  Is  not  an  offense  tmder 
the  Sherman  Act.  Size  •  •  •  was  the 
essence  of  the  offense.  •  •  •  All  other 
aspects  of  the  case  were  subordinated  to  the 
central  and  decisive  fact  that  the  Aluminum 
Co.  of  America,  many  years  after  Its 
patents  had  expired,  made,  and  then  fabri- 
cated or  sold  over  90  percent  of  the  virgin 
aluminum  used  In  the  UnltMl  States  •  •  •• 
No  predatory  or  illegal  tactics  need  be  shown, 
and  nc  specific  evidence  of  'intent.'  •  •  • 
Judge  Hand's  opinion  is  a  practical  and 
feasible  restatement  of  the  conception  of 
monopoly,  giving  the  law  new  and  far-reach- 
ing scope." 

Judge  Hand  said  that  he  doubted  whether 
selling  60  or  64  percent  of  a  product  con- 
stitutes a  monopoly,  "certainly  33  percent 
does  not."  Yet  In  the  Tobacco  case,  three 
companies  were  charged  with  selling,  to- 
gether, 75  percent  of  the  cigarettes  bought 
m  the  United  States,  or  25  percent  each. 
Their  sales  were  not  increasing  as  fast  es 
total  sales,  and  six  smaller  comptmles  were 
gaining  on  them  in  the  market.  The  three- 
companies  were  found  guilty  on  a  criminal 
charge  of  monopoly  and  restraint  of  trade. 
The  Supreme  Court  rules  that  "the  p>ower  to 
exclude  actual  or  potential  competition,  not 
the  actual  exclusion  of  actual  competitors,  is 
a  hallmark  of  the  offense  prohibited  by  sec- 
tion 3  [of  the  Sherman  Act]  •  •  •• 
Parallel  action  based  on  acknowledged  self- 
interest  within  a  defined  market  structure 
|1.  e.,  meeting  a  competitor's  price]  is  suf- 
ficient evidence  of  illegal  action." 

CAN    TOtJ    BKLIXVX    THIS? 

Professor  Rostow  comments,  "What 
emerges  from  the  tobacco  case  is  a  new,  vital 
and  most  promising  doctrine — a  doctrine 
which  provides  the  Department  of  Justice 
with  its  best  opporttmlty  since  the  Sherman 
Act  was  passed  to  seek  the  enforcement  of 
the  law  on  a  grand  scale,  and  In  ways  which 
might  produce  not  piddling  changes  In  the 
deUll  of  trade  practice,  but  long  strides  to- 
ward the  great  social  purposes  of  the  stat- 
ute." 

"The  actual  elimination  of  small  competi- 
tors is  unnecessary.  •  •  •  Parallel  ac- 
tion, price  leadership,  a  reliance  on  adver- 
tising rather  than  price  competition  •  •  • 
and,  above  all,  size — the  market  position  of 
a  Kmall  number  of  sellers  or  buyers— these 
are  now  key  points  to  be  proved  in  a  case 
of  monopoly,  or  of  combination  In  restraint 
of  trade     •     •     •. 

"Against  the  backgroimd  of  these  cases, 
an  action  against  the  major  oil  companies 
•  •  •  should  not  face  Insuperable  obsta- 
cles. •  •  •  The  20  major  oil  companies 
together  refine  and  sell  at  wholesale  80  per- 
cent or  more  of  the  gasoline.  •  •  • 
Actually,  all  the  major  oil  companies  do  not 
operate  in  any  one  market.  They  appear  In 
different  combinations,  and  In  much  smaller 
numbers,  in  different  regional  markets.  In 
all  those  markets,  the  policy  of  price  and  out- 
put which  prevails  •  •  •  Is  effectively 
monopolistic  in  pattern— certainly  every  bit 
as  monopolistic  as  the  policy  declared  illegal 
In  the  tobacco  case.  This  result,  and  not  a 
mechanical  rule  of  thumb  as  to  how  many 
sellers  can  be  a  monopoly,  should  be  the 
decisive  factor  In  applying  the  principle  of 
the  tobacco  case." 

Twenty  separate  companies,  operating  In 
different  markets  are  a  monopoly  under  the 
present  legal  interpretation  of  the  word  In 
section  a  of  the  Sherman  Act,  because  all  of 
them  do  80  percent  of  the  business  In  their 
field,  or  4  percent  each.  I  repeat,  this  Is 
legal;  and  this  book,  A  National  Policy  for 
the  Oil  Industry,  is  in  the  hands  of  men  in 
Washington  who  regard  It  as  an  authority 
and  a  pattern  of  action. 


Americans  have  a  totally  false  Idea  of  the 
Sherman  Act.  I  have  yet  to  meet  a  busi- 
nessman, big  or  little,  who  would  listen  to 
any  criticism  of  the  Sherman  Act.  You  have 
a  fatuous  belief  that  it  protects  you  from 
"monopolies"  and  '"concentration  of  eco- 
nomic power."  Had  Alcoa,  making  an  un- 
patented product  from  a  material  everywhere, 
a  monopoly.  In  your  meaning  of  the  wordt 
Is  a  dwindling  25  percent  of  the  cigarette 
market,  a  monopoly?  Has  any  oil  company 
a  monopoly  in  your  town?  I/Id  you  say  a 
word  In  defense  of  the  Aluminum  Co.'s  right 
to  own  property?  Did  you  say  a  word  In 
protest  against  the  criminal  conviction  of 
the  tobacco  companies?  What  will  you  do 
to  defend  the  oil  Industry  of  America,  upon 
which  American  life  and  American  inilltary 
strength  dep>end?  When  will  you  begin  to 
defend  yourself? 

Sherman  Act,  section  2:  "Every  person  who 
shall  monopolize,  or  attempt  to  monopolize 
•  •  •  any  part  of  the  trade  or  commerce 
among  the  several  States  •  •  •  shall  be 
deemed  guilty."  • 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  E.  RANKIN 

OF   TENNESSEE  , 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRE8ENTATIVBS 

Tuesday.  June  8,  194S 

Mr.  RANKIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
permission  granted  me  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  am  inserting  a 
statement  which  I  made  before  the  Sen- 
ate Appropriations  Committee  on  the 
subject  of  the  Tennessee -Tombigbee  In- 
land Waterway. 

Funds  to  begin  the  construction  c.  this 
great  project  have  been  recommended 
by  the  Buieau  of  the  Budget  and  inserted 
in  the  bill  in  the  Senate. 

I  am  appealing  to  the  House  conlerees 
to  accept  the  Senate  amendment,  and  let 
us  proceed  with  the  construction  of  this 
the  greatest  Inland  waterways  project 
ever  proposed,  and  one  that  will  mean 
more  to  our  national  defense  than  any 
other  that  could  possibly  be  constructed 
at  this  time. 

It  may  mean  the  saving  of  America  in 
case  of  an  atomic  war  with  a  foreign 
power. 

My  statement  before  the  Senate  com- 
mittee, as  it  appears  in  the  hearings,  fol- 
lows: 

STATEMENT   OF  HON.   JOHN  E.   RaNKIN,   A   RlP- 
KBSENTATIVS   IN    CONCHESS    FbOM    THE    STATE 

OF  Mississippi 

TENNESSEE-THOMBICBEE    INLAND    WATEXWAT 

Representative  Rankin.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
Is  the  most  Important  inlaind  navigation 
project  ever  proposed  in  the  United  States. 
It  is  not  altogether  new  for  the  simple  rea- 
son that  we  already  have  It  developed  from 
Mobile  up  to  the  mouth  of  the  Warrior  River. 

It  win  provide  a  slack-water  route  for  re- 
turning  traffic  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  to 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  and  also  provide  what  will 
amount  to  a  slack-water  route  from  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico  to  Chicago.  111.,  on  the  Great  Lakes. 

It  will  provide  what  will  amount  to  a  slack- 
water  route  from  the  Guif  of  Mexico  to  Min- 
neapolis and  St.  Paul  on  the  Mississippi  River. 

It  will  provide  what  will  amount  to  a 
slack-water  route  for  all  the  traffic  coming 
down  the  Missouri  River  that  has  to  return; 
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Ui  H  U.  It  wUl  provlda  what  wUl  amount  to  a 
alick-wat«r  rout*  aU  tha  way   l»clt  to  St. 

Lc  Ills- 
it  will  provide  a  alack-water  rout*  from  th« 
0\at  of  Mexico  at  MobUe.  Ala.,  up  to  the 
■Tfatest  defena*  plant,  the  world  ever  knew; 
thit  U.  Oak  Ridge,  on  the  Tennessee  River. 
At  the  aam*  time  it  will  cut  the  water  die- 
ts M«  irom  Oak  Ridge  to  the  Oulf  of  Mexico 
bl  approximately  800  miles,  or  78«  miles  to 
tx  exact. 

At  the  same  time.  It  will  save  the  swift  cur  • 
re  at  of  the  Mississippi  River  for  downstream 

Xr  ifflc. 

Par  downstream  traffic,  the  Mlaaiaalppl 
It  ver  is  the  greatest  highway  of  water  com- 
m  rrce.  in.and  water  commerce,  on  earth.  I 
di  ra  say  there  Is  not  another  Inland  stream 
M  aarth  that  furnishes  the  great  facilities 
fo  r  downstream  traiHc  the  Mlaalaaippi  River 
d<es. 

However,  when  you  start  back,  if  the  river 
U  flowing  at  the  rate  it  is  today  a  barge  would 
et  t  up  all  the  gaaollne  In  Louisiana  and  prob- 
a1  )ly  not  mov*  a  peg. 

"NATCMXZ"  DISASTXB 

They  have  Just  experienced  the  great  dla- 
a  Iter  of  the  steamboat  Natchez.  The  Satehra 
m  aa  attempting  to  navigate  against  the  rur- 
r  (nt  of  that  monarch  stream  with  a  number 
0 :  loaded  barges.  It  reached  the  vicinity  ct 
(raanvtllc:  it  cut  half  Its  barges  looea.  an- 
c  K)r«d  them,  and  undertook  to  take  the  other 
t  alf .  The  swift  current  threw  that  boat 
aialnat  the  piers  of  the  OreenvlU*  Brldi|* 
and  daatroyed  It.  with  a  considerable  loss  of 
t  uman  Uvea. 

•mator  OtraNxT.  Is  thsra  aoma  Indication 
ligartltng  that  accident.  CongraMman.  that 
I  QMlUy  the  msn  at  the  helm  did  not  turn 
t  M  wheel  in  the  right  direction  at  tba  right 

M^rasentatlve  Rankin  I  doubt  that  I 
I  MuM  like  to  make  thu  statement,  snd  I 
y  outd  like  for  Colonel  Jewel  t  to  correct  me 
1  (  I  make  s  mUatatement.  becauaa  this  Is  a 
I  loai  vttal  Issue,  and  I  do  not  want  to  mlalsad 
\  ha  committee. 

A  barge  can  only  travel  sbout  5',  miles  an 
]  Mvr  t&  atock  water.     I  believe  that  is  the 
^jtmamy  that  the  engineers  supplied  to  the 
•  ommlttee.     This  river  now  is  flowing  prob- 
,bly  «  or  7  miles  an  hour,  and  this  tow  with 
1  he  large  number  of  barge*  was  utiempting  to 
1  eturn  upstream.     The  tow  U  slmllsr  to  on* 
( (f  these  tows  that  you  see  on  this  map  her* 
1  hst  came  down  from  the  Ohio  River  or  from 
1  he  Great  Lakes  or  the  upper  Mississippi  or 
he  Missouri. 

In  thU  case  they  left  part  of  the  barge* 
(  nd  undertook  to  take  the  others,  but  th* 
(urrent  waa  so  swUt  that  It  overcame  the 
1  ore*  of  tbs  TBSisl.  and  threw  the  tx>at  wl'.h 
!  b***  barg**  agalnat  thu  bridi^e  and  de- 
I  troyed  It.  with  the  loea  of  life  to  which  Sen- 
ator Eastlanb  has  referred. 

This  project  will  provide  whst  will  amount 
,o  a  alack-water  route  from  the  Gulf  of  Mex- 
co  to  the  Great  Lake*.  You  have  a  slack- 
rater  route  now  along  tbe  Tombigb**  to  tb* 
Warrior  River.  ThJa  ptojact  will  glv*  us  a 
Jack-water  rout*  of  4«1  tnlles  along  the 
rombigbee  to  th*  Tenne**e*  River. 

It  ta  215  miles  downstream  from  where  tills 
)roJect  reaches  the  Tennessee  River  there  to 
>aducah.  Ky  ,  on  th*  Ohio. 


nx>w  or  TaNMBsn  arvm 
Th*  avarag*  American  does  not  r*alla*  Uiat 
Lh*  T*nn*****  River  flows  north.  Wfeas  D* 
Soto  w*nt  through  that  area,  he  esma  down 
■h»  T*nn*a***  River  to  OunthersvUle.  went 
roa*  to  Tuacaloosa.  turned  northwestward 
4  struck  th*  Mississippi  River  about  M*m- 
ihls.  H*  thought  it  was  th*  sam*  strvam. 
[  ha?*  a  copy  of  his  map  ahowlng  tha  Ten- 
tmm  curving  southward  and  malrtng  th* 

iHlMtppl 

Do   mt   forret    that   Ce  Soto^ 
was  lUIed  with  the  meet  tnUjiilfat 


Europe,  and  It  never  occurred  to  them  that 
the  Tennessee  River  would  turn  north  as  It 
do*s. 

Probably  In  prehistoric  times  there  was 
an  upheaval  that  turned  that  river  north. 
Probably  at  one  time  It  flowed  down  the 
Tomblgbee  River. 

ThU  U  a  lime  country,  and  In  it  we  find 
sharks  teeth  and  other  evidences  of  marine 
life.  That  river  not  only  flows  215  miles 
r.orth  to  Paducah.  on  the  Ohio,  but  the  Ohio 
taices  Its  water  down  47  miles  to  Cairo:  so 
you  have  362  miles  downstream  from  where 
thu  project  Intersects  the  Tennessee , River 
to  Cairo.  III. 

The  Army  engineers  have  been  trying  for 
probably  150  year*  to  find  a  way  to  even 
connect  Ihes*  two  streams.  It  never  could 
be  done  until  the  Pickwick  Dsm  was  built 
Just  below  the  mouth  of  Yellow  Creek,  where 
thU  projects  Interswrta  the  Tenneaaee  River 
Up  to  that  time  they  would  have  had  to  have 
locks  going  both  ways,  with  no  water  sup- 
ply at  the  summit. 

You  cannot  operate  locks  without  a  water 
supply  at  your  aummlt.  Those  of  you  who 
have  been  to  the  Panama  Canal  will  remem- 
ber that  the  Panama  Canal  U  supplied  by 
the  water  that  comes  from  the  Chagres  River 
down  the  Isthmus  and  Is  turned  Into  Gatun 
Lake.  85  feet  above  the  sea,  and  with  that 
water  we  lift  those  boats  up  to  that  level 
and  carry  them  through  the  canal. 

When  this  Pickwick  Dam  was  built.  U 
raised  that  water  55  feet  high,  and  the  Army 
engineer*  found  that  they  could  cut  through 
this  sand  ridge  and  put  the  aummlt  of  the 
project  in  the  Tennesaee  River;  so  that  prob- 
lem u  entirely  solved 

BXISTINO  SLACK-WA-m  lOCTXS 

On  the  Ohio  River  they  have  46  locks  and 
dams  between  Cairo  and  Pittsburgh,  that 
give*  them  a  slack-water  route  all  th*  way 
up  the  Ohio  River.  Th*  traOc  on  th*  Ohio 
would  move  down  the  Mississippi  In  order 
to  take  advantage  of  the  swift  current,  and 
come  back  up  this  slsck-water  rout*  to 
Paducah  on  th*  Ohio  River. 

It  U  true  you  have  an  upstresm  rout*  from 
Cairo  to  the  mouth  of  th*  IlUnoU  River, 
which  Is  ai8  miles,  but  that  Is  offset,  you 
might  say.  by  the  292  miles  downstream  from 
the  mouth  of  Yellow  Creek  to  Cairo,  and 
when  you  get  to  the  Illinois  River  you  have 
a  slack-water  rout*  entirely  into  the  Great 
LaKes  at  Chicago. 

You  also  have  a  slack -water  route  all  the 
way  up  to  Mlnnespolls  and  8t  Paul:  I  believe 
there  are  2fl  locks  and  dams  on  the  MlssU- 
slppl  River  between  Cairo  and  St.  Paul  and 
Minneapolis. 

We  get  otir  grain  from  the  northwestern 
section  of  th*  country,  aa  a  rule.  It  comes 
down  the  Missouri  River  and  down  th*  Mis- 
sissippi River.  However,  when  those  barges 
start  back  and  they  want  to  take  back  the 
things  they  need,  they  are  puniahed  by  hav- 
ing to  navigate  against  that  swift  current 
that  at  times  U  destructive,  as  Colonel  Jewett 
says,  averaging  around  2',  miles  an  hour  the 
year  arcund.  and  sometimes  running  8  or  7 
miles  an  hour. 

Therefore,  by  cutting  through  this  sand 
ridge  and  putting  In  these  locks  snd  dams, 
you  give  us  a  alack-water  route  up  to  th* 
Tennessee  River  and  a  downsueam  route  to 
Paducah  and  Cairo,  which  solves  the  problem 
the  p*opl*  in  that  area  are  struggling  with. 

Tou  have  been  told  that  the  St.  Lawrence 
would  b*  blocked  with  snow  and  Ice.  ThU 
project  will  not  t)*  blocked  with  enow  and 
ice.  It  wUl  be  op«n  th*  y*ar  around. 
OAK  amcs  piojscT 
Before  I  go  further,  let  me  show  you  what 
it  Ineans.  and  I  am  quoting  the  figures  of 
the  Army  engineers.  Let  us  take  the  Oak 
Ridge  project,  th*  greatest  defense  project 
th*  world  baa  rv«r  seen.  I  do  not  know  th* 
material  w*  hatre  to  have  at  Oak  RMg*.  but 


I  do  know  that  we  have  to  supply  an  enor- 
mous population  there. 

We  have  a  plant  covering  70  square  miles. 
In  that  area  there  are  some  aluminum  plants 
that  bring  their  bauxite  from  South  Amer- 
ica. Just  aa  there  are  In  the  Pltuburgh  area. 
Let  us  se*  what  thU  would  mean. 

TaANSPOrrATTCN    SAVIMCa 

Here  are  these  great  barges,  as  yoj  can 
see  on  thU  picture.  There  U  one  coming 
down  from  the  Great  Lakes,  and  you  see  '.t 
Ls  loaded  with  automobiles,  evidently  pro- 
duced m  Michigan.  Here  U  one  coming  from 
Pittsburgh;  and  each  one  of  tboe*  barg** 
carries  14.000  tons  of  freight.  The  average 
barge  until  recently  had  a  capacity  ol  3.500 
tons,  or  one- fourth  the  amount  of  this  one 
In  this  picture.  These  big  barges  are  being 
used  today.  Here  la  one  coming  down  tbe 
Mississippi  or  the  Missouri. 

If  thst  barge  were  returning  from  Hoaston, 
Tex.,  to  Cairo,  III..  It  would  save  $5,600  on 
its  fuel  bill  alone  on  Just  one  trip. 

If  It  were  going  to  Paducah  on  the  Ohio 
River.  17.500  would  be  saved 

If  It  were  going  to  Oak  Ridge.  Tenn..  It 

would  aave  $15,960  Jiut  on  Its  fuel  bill  alone. 

If  It  vere  going  from  New  Orleans  back  to 

Cairo,  it  Tould  ssve  $9,800  on  iu  fuel  bill 

slone. 

If  It  were  going  to  Paducah.  It  would  save 
$11,760.  and  If  It  were  going  to  Oak  Ridge, 
It  would  stive  $20,020 

That  U  on  the  price  of  fuel  3  years  ago. 
It  would  probably  save  a  great  dea.  more 
than  that  today. 

I  might  aay  to  you  at  thU  point  that  a 
large  portion  of  the  material  that  U  used  in 
thU  area  and  manufactured  there  comes 
from  South  America,  and  It  come*  t.irough 
Mobile.  Going  from  Mobile  to  Cairo,  a  14.000- 
ton  barg*  would  save  $30,100:  going  to  Pa- 
ducah. It  would  save  $23,100:  going  Into  the 
Tennessee  River,  whether  It  went  to  Knox- 
TlUe.  or  to  Oak  Ridge,  th*  saving  wciUd  b* 
$30,300  on  its  fuel  bill  alon*. 

8*nator  OvBMrr.  Ar«  you  giving  cr*dlt 
thar*.  Congr**sman.  to  th*  toll  for  tie  dlf- 
feranc*  b*tw«en  going  in  slack  water  and 
agalnat  the  current  of  the  Mississippi? 
Representstlve  Rankin.  Yes.  sir. 
With  reference  to  Birmingham  and  De- 
mopolls.  the  aavlngs  from  Birmingham 
would  be  Just  the  same  as  they  would  from 
Demopolls.  because  all  the  water  traff:  from 
Birmingham  has  to  come  through  D;mopo- 
lU:  so  I  will  Just  refer  to  DemopolU.  and  re- 
member that  thU  applies  to  Birmingham. 
By  the  way,  we  already  have  a  9-foot  chan- 
nel up  to  DemopolU. 

That  14.000-ton  barge  going  from  I>mop- 
olU  to  Cairo.  Ill .  would  save  $33,140  on  IU 
fuel  bill  alon*. 

If  It  went  into  the  Ohio  River  at  Piiducah, 
It  would  save  $30,100 

If  It  were  going  to  Oak  Ridge  It  wotild  aav* 
$38,300.  on  IU  fuel  bill  alone. 

I  will  not  go  farther  up  the  river  but  will 
refer  you  to  the  table  I  am  Inserting.  In  my 
time.  I  have  known  boau  to  go  as  far  up  as 
thu  point  here,  which  U  the  confluence  of 
Browns  and  Mackys  Creeks  where  thU  project 
IntersecU  the  Tomblgbee  River  It  Is  about 
35  miles  from  the  Tennaasa*  to  the  Tomblg- 
bee River.  The  Tenn*****  Is  on  a  plateau 
about  a  hundred  feet  above  the  Tombigb**. 
I  say  that  sand  ridge  has  precluded  us 
from  making  thU  connection  up  to  the  pres- 
ent time,  but  now  that  has  been  solved  snd 
It  seems  to  me  thst  the  necessity  for  fttclll- 
tatlng  the  traffic,  not  only  from  the  Ohio 
River,  not  only  from  Chicago  and  the  Great 
Lakes  sres.  not  only  from  the  Ml5»i»slppl. 
but  from  the  Missouri  snd  the  Te  inessee. 
the  entire  area,  more  than  Justlflei  us  In 
speeding  up  the  construction  of  this  project. 
Senator  Hatpfw.  Do  you  bar*  th*  figures 
ahowlBg  th*  totrl  annnal  savings  on  the 
aT«n««  traAc  &::w  of  th*  MlMliiUipl  River? 
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RspresenUtlve  Rankin.  No;  I  do  not.  The 
Army  engineers  may  have,  Senator,  but  I  do 
not.  I  will  say  thU  much,  that  a  great  deal 
of  tralQc  Is  kept  oS  the  Mli>slsslppi  River  now 
because  of  the  tremendous  cost  Of  taking 
these  barges  back,  of  ascending  the  river. 

Now.  I  wrote  to  Secretary  Forrestal.  and  I 
am  sure  that  he  wotUd  not  object  to  my  read- 
ing his  letter  to  you  here.     He  said: 

Lrrm  pkom  sacacrABT  roaiuBTAi. 

"Deas  John:  I  have  your  letter  of  the 
17th  of  February  with  reference  to  the  Ten- 
neasee-Tomblgbee  inland  waterway.  The 
clvll-functlons  estimate  for  the  fiscal  year 
1949  submitted  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget, 
Department  of  the  Army,  Included  an  anjount 
to  Initiate  this  project.  This  Item  was  elimi- 
nated from  the  appropriation  requested,  the 
request  contained  In  the  budget  message, 
but  upon  appeal  by  the  Department,  It  was 
submitted  for  $1,500,000  as  a  supplementary 
request. 

"The  clTll  functions  appropriation  bill  as 
passed  by  the  House  does  not  contain  this 
item.  However,  the  Department  of  the  Army 
cxpecU  to  request  restoration  of  the  amount 
when  their  bill  is  considered  in  the  Senate. 
"Sincerely  yours, 

"JAMIS  POtEESTAL." 

All  we  are  asking  for  is  for  that  amount. 
In  order  to  start  the  project.  As  time  goes 
on,  it  Is  going  to  be  necessary,  of  course, 
to  speed  the  work  up  in  order  to  com- 
plete this  project.  It  Is  the  only  place  on 
the  face  of  the  earth  where  you  can  transfer 
the  traffic  from  one  major  watershed  to 
another  with  so  UtUe  expense,  so  much  ease, 
and  such  tremendous  aavlngs  in  transporU- 
tlon  cosu  and  distance*. 

It  WUl  put  Oak  Rldg*  about  800  mllea 
n*ar*r  the  Oulf  of  Mexico,  and  tbe  savings  on 
th*  materials  will  be  tremendous.  I  under- 
some  of  the  railroads  have  kicked  on 
I,  and  they  did  the  same  thing  when  we 
developed  the  Warrior  River.  There  never 
has  been  a  railroad  man  thrown  out  of  work 
by  this  kind  of  development.  The  railroads 
have  simply  readjusted  their  rstes.  and  to- 
day they  employ  more  railroad  men  In  the 
Birmingham  area  than  they  did  when  the 
Warrior  River  was  developed  years  ago. 

Gentlemen,  that  Is  the  statement  that  I 
have  to  make  to  you.  I  appeal  to  you  to 
put  thU  Item  back  In  the  bUl.  We  did  not 
call  the  roll  on  It  In  the  Hotise  because  we 
thought  It  advisable  to  bring  It  over  to  the 
Senate:  but  when  you  invesUgate  it  carefully 
and  consult  the  Army  engineers,  and  ex- 
amine the  facu,  I  do  not  see  bow  any  man 
In  America  can  oppose  it  at  this  time.  As 
I  said.  thU  slack-water  route  will  be  open  all 
the  year.  You  will  not  have  It  froeen  up.  It 
will  bring  tremendous  savings  to  thU  entire 
area. 

If  we  bad  had  thU  route  opened  up  so  that 
we  could  bring  oil  into  this  area,  they  could 
have  had  their  oU  stored  within  300  miles  of 
Boston.  Today  they  are  freeelng  In  that 
country.  I  am  sorry  to  say,  because  their  oil 
■npplj  turn  baao  shut  off,  and  there  Is  a  great 
deal  at  aaOtrtng  in  some  of  the  areas  along 
the  Great  Lakes.  That  could  be  relieved  In 
the  future  by  the  construction  of  this  project. 
I  will  be  glad  to  answer  any  questions  that 
any  of  you  Senators  care  to  ask. 

BXNgFlT-COST  SATIO 

Senator  Knowland.  What  Is  the  benefit  to 
cost  ratio  on  the  project? 

Colonel  Jawrrr.  The  bencflt-cost  ratio  Is 
now  1.13.  We  recomputed  the  savings  on 
diversion  of  up -bound  Mississippi  River 
trafllc,  about  2.600,000  tons  each  year,  and 
now  place  those  savings  at  $1,500,000  an- 
mtally.  the  combined  annual  direct  saving 
baing  $7,883,000. 

Senator  Rttbseu..  Is  that  based  on  the  an- 
nual traflic  or  the  estimate  of  tbe  traffic  that 
would  flow  If  the  route  were  available? 


Colonel  Jewett.  This  Is  based  on  the  esti- 
mate qI  the  traffic  that  would  flow,  apprais- 
ing the  entire  area,  including  not  only  the 
traffic  that  would  flow  directly  on  the  route, 
but  the  traffic  that  would  be  diverted  from 
the  Mississippi  River  to  take  advantage  of 
the  slack-water  route  in  lieu  of  fighting  up- 
stream through  the  Mississippi. 

NUMBiat  or  LOCKS  AND  DAMS  CONTEMPIJkTEB 

Senator  Russell.  How  many  locks  and 
dams  are  contemplated? 

Colonel  JrwETT.  The  project  plan  contem- 
plates 18  locks  and  dams. 

Senator  GrxNET.  Senator  Rttssell  asked 
you  a  while  ago,  or  asked  Congressman 
Rankin,  If  he  had  any  estimate  of  savings 
based  on  the  present  flow  of  traffic  down  the 
Mississippi  River.  Do  you  have  that  infor- 
mation readily  available  there? 

Senator  Russell.  He  Just  gave  that;  your 
attention  was  diverted.  It  was  $1,500,000  a 
year. 


WHEKS  WORK  WOTTLO  BX  STAXTID 

Senator  Gcenet.  Where  wotild  this  initial 
work  be  started? 

Colonel  Jewett.  It  would  be  begun  at  tbe 
north  end  by  dredging  the  divide  cut. 

Senator  Gl'kmet.  That  is  south  ol  wnere 
the  Tcnnecse  enters  into  the  proposed 
system? 

Colonel  Jewett.  Yes.  sir;  it  would  cut  out 
froiji  the  Pickwick  Pool  down  Yellow  Creek 
to  connect  with  Macke3r8  Creek. 

Representative  Rankin.  This  would  give  us 
two  outleU  to  the  sea  from  Oak  Ridge  that 
we  may  need  in  case  of  trouble  In  the  years 
to  come. 

I  ask  that  this  table  and  this  letter  be  in- 
serted In  the  record  as  a  part  of  my  remarks. 

Senator  Githnet.  You  have  read  the  letter, 
Mr.  Rankin,  and  we  will  insert  the  table  in 
the  record  at  this  point. 

Representative  Rankin.  Here  Is  the  table 
showing  the  savings  in  transportation  coets 
which  this  project  will  provide: 
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Senator  RtrasELL.  Is  there  any  question 
about  these  large  barges  going  down  that 
river? 

Colonel  Jewett.  No,  sir. 

SIZE    or    LOCKS 

Representative  Rankin.  All  of  the  locks  on 
the  Ohio  River  and  the  Mississippi  and  the 
Illinois  are  110  by  600  feet.  The  Pickwick 
Dam  and  also  the  Gllt)ertsvllle  Dam  locks  on 
tbe  Tennessee  River  are  110  by  600;  so  that 
every  vessel  that  comes  from  one  of  these 
streams  can  go  back  that  way. 

Senator  Gotinet.  You  passed  over  the  locks 
and  the  dam  that  might  be  on  the  Warrler 
River.  What  size  are  those  locks  south  from 
the  Tennessee? 

RepresenUtlve  Rankin.  The  Warrior  River 
locks  are  smaller. 

Senator  Guknit.  Would  they  have  to  be  in- 
creased in  size? 

Representative  Rankin.  These  big  barges 
cannot  go  into  the  Warrior  River  now,  but 
they  change  their  cargo  at  the  mouth  of  the 
river  at  Demopolls,  and  the  smaller  barges 
take  them  Into  Birmingham. 

Senator  Gtr«NTT.  I  do  not  seem  to  know  my 
geography  down  there,  but  I  am  trying  to 
flnd  out  on  the  return  route  going  north.  I 
prestxme  the  locks  in  tbe  south  are  the  large- 


sized  locks.  From  Demopolls.  north,  what  is 
the  size  of  the  lock? 

Representative  Rankin.  You  mean  up  tbe 
Tomblgbee  River?  That  is  what  we  propose 
here,  that  they  be  built. 

Colonel  Jewett.  Locks  110  by  600  feet  are 
included  In  our  plan. 

Representative  Rankin.  They  turned  It 
down  In  the  House  one  time  because  the  bill 
provided  for  small  locks  and  the  people  In 
the  other  parts  of  the  country  contended  that 
they  could  not  return  with  their  barges 
through  those  small  locks:  so  the  engineers 
went  back  and  made  a  resurvey,  and  the  last 
report  provides  for  locks  110  'oy  600  feet, 
which  is  the  standard  lock  on  the  Ml»l58lppl, 
the  Ohio,  the  Illinois,  and  the  Missouri  Rivers. 

I  thank  the  committee  for  their  attention. 
We  have  some  other  members  here  who  would 
like  to  be  heard. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  has  been  said  by  the 
Army  engineers  time  and  time  again, 
this  is  one  of  the  most  important  projects 
of  its  kind  that  has  ever  been  proposed. 

This  is  the  only  place  on  earth  where 
the  traflSc  can  be  transferred  from  one 
major  watershed  to  another  with  so 
much  ease,  so  little  expense,  and  such 
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in    transportation 


ire  nendoos    savings 
coals  and  distances. 

]  Q  addition  to  that.  It  ts  most  vltaUy 
iHifcortant  to  our  national  defense,  and 
ml  !hi  mean  the  difference  between  vlc- 
toi  f  and  destruction  in  case  of  an  atomic 
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Oar  Need  for  Moral  Rearmament  I 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DANIEL  A.  REED 

or  NEW  T   aK 
3«  THK  HOUSK  OF  REPRE3ENTATIV1S 

Tuesday.  June  1.  1949 
Mr  REED  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  wish  to  take  this  opportunity  to  ask 
ui  lanimous  consent  to  insert  in  the  Ric- 
oiD  an  address  delivered  by  Ralph  T. 
Hfcrbo.  Assistant  Director,  Federal  Bur- 
n  au  oit  Investigation  before  the  National 
C  inference  on  Community  Improvement. 
¥  all  of  Flag.s.  United  States  Chamber  of 
Cammerce,  Washington,  D.  C.  on  May 
2      1948 

This  IS  really  a  challenge  to  those  who 
nay  be  indifferent  to  the  necessity  for 
ti  ikmg  a  greater  Interest  In  the  youth  of 
tus  country  who.  in  the  final  analysis. 
« ill  be  the  sovereign  citizens  of  tomorrow. 
I  believe  that  the  citizens  will  very  rapidly 
l(«e  their  liberties,  not  only  for  them- 
sdves.  but  for  future  generations,  unless 
t  ley  meet  their  responsibility  in  the 
tandlin*  of  this  great  problem  of  juve- 
r  lie  crime.  Not  only  this,  but  the  funda- 
rientals  of  our  Government  are  in  the 
t  alance  and  will  be  destroyed  unless  our 
ichools  and  coUeges  teach  the  funda- 
I  lentals  of  free  goveriunent  as  embodied 
li  our  Constitution  and  Bill  of  Rights. 
'  Tie  churches  have  a  tremendous  respon- 
jibihty  to  meet  in  combatting  commu- 
iiism  which,  after  all  is  said  and  done, 
ieeks  to  overthrow  our  free  institutions, 
ind  with  this  overthrow  will  go  the 
( hurches. 

This  speech  of  Mr.  Ralph  T.  Harbo 
( ught  to  be  read  and  acted  upon  by  every 
\  erson  in  the  United  States  who  wishes  to 
jireserve  sound  American  doctrine  and 
1  reedom. 

I  recall  only  last  year  of  reading  on  the 
1  ombstone  of  William  Bradford  at  Plym- 
I  (Uto.  Mass..  these  words:  "Do  not  basely 
:  diDQulsh  what  the  fathers  with  diffl- 
(  ulty  attained." 

Under  unanimous  consent  previously 
obtained.  I  am  inserting  the  address  ol 
lalph  T.  Harbo: 

Mr.  Chairman.  ladles,  and  gentlemen,  my 
ileasure  In  meeting  with  you  this  morning 
•  aomewhat  diluted  by  my  knowledge  of  the 
«gr*U  of  Mr.  Hoover  that  he  waa  imable 
;o  accept  your  kind  InvlUtlon  to  be  here. 
tvw  to  the  preaaure  of  ofllclal  dutlea  which 
!••  made  it  Impoealble  for  htm  to  be  here, 
lowever.  be  aaked  me  to  convey  to  you  hU 
[rectlngt  and  beat  wlabea. 

In  cunaiderlng  the  problem  of  crime  con- 
jol  It  may  be  well  for  ti»  at  the  outaet  to 
ixamlne  briefly  the  general  crime  altuatlon 
n  the  United  States  at  thU  time.  When  we 
lo  ao  we  ae*  subauntui  Increaaea  In  major 
vttMa  stnea  the  end  of  the  war,  a  large 
taiottnt  of  juvanUo  crime,  undonnaniiod  law 
nforoMBent  agcnotea.  and  imaetUad  eeo- 
Mnie  and  aoclal  conditiona  aa  an  aftermath 
Ot  the  war.  On  ti»e  other  aide  of  tho  lodtw 
we  and  on  the  average,  betur- trained  law 


enforcement  ofllcers  than  10  years  ago.  re- 
sulting from  Increased  emphaaU  on  effective 
training  programs,  and  a  greater  appreciation 
for  and  fuller  use  of  scientific  aids  In  crimi- 
nal investigations. 

To  be  more  speciflc  regarding  recent  crime 
trends  in  the  United  State*,  the  1947  murder 
figure  is  IS  4  percent  above  the  prewir  aver- 
age Por  other  crimes,  the  Increased  rate  U 
48  percent  for  aggravated  aaaault.  50  percent 
for  robbery,  14  percent  for  burglary.  15  per- 
cent for  larceny,  and  2.6  percent  for  auto 

thett.  ,     ,.    ^ 

Fingerprint  arrest  records  reveal  that 
•rresU  of  males  under  21  years  of  age  In- 
ereaaed  10  percent  In  1945. 1.6  percent  In  1946. 
and  10.5  percent  In  1947.  And  arreats  of 
girls  under  21  were  30  percent  In  excess  of 
the  figures  In  1941.  One  further  statistic  on 
thU  particular  point;  Over  half  of  the  per- 
sons arrested  and  flnger-prlnted  last  year 
already  had  fingerprint  arrest  records  on  file 
In  the  Identification  division  of  the  FBI. 
ThU  situation  Is  certainly  not  one  to  Induce 
a  feeling  of  complacency. 

May  I  next  point  out  one  additional  Illus- 
tration of  the  unsatisfactory  conditions  with 
reference  to  crime  and  law  enforcement  In 
the  United  States.  I  have  to  go  back  to  1938 
to  get  prewar  English  figures  They  are  the 
moat  recent  available.  They  Indicate  that 
In  the  United  States  the  murder  rate  was  12 
times  the  murder  rate  In  England.  In  pro- 
portion to  population.  With  reference  to 
other  serious  crimes  such  as  robbery  and 
felonloua  aaaault.  the  average  rate  in  the 
United  States  U  at  least  nine  times  as  great 
as  m  England.  I  cite  those  figures  because 
crime  U  one  of  those  things  that  we  have 
with  us.  from  day  to  day  and  year  to  year. 
We  have  in  this  country  a  grossly  excessive 
crime  rate.  There's  a  danger  that  we  will 
become  so  .accustomed  to  It  so  that  we  will 
barely  be  aware  of  It. 

The  home  Is  the  basic  unit  of  our  com- 
munity life  and  our  existence  as  a  demo- 
cratic nation.  Whatever  Is  strong  In  otir 
community  is  directly  traceable  to  the  home. 
Likewise  whatever  Is  weak  and  undesirable 
in  our  community  Is  the  result  of  the  failure 
of  the  family  unit.  The  home  Is  responsible 
for.  and  has  much  to  do  with,  the  quality 
of  our  schools  and  churches  as  well  as  our 
local  government.  Hence  we  see  that  the 
home  has  the  broad  underlying  responslbUlty 
for  all  phases  of  our  community  life. 

The  home  Is  receptive,  responsive,  very 
sensitive  to  leadership  furnished  by  the 
school  and  the  church.  One  thing  the  home 
must  inculcate  Is  respect  for  authority.  As 
American  citizens,  liberty  under  law  Is  our 
priceless  heritage.  Obedience  to  the  law  is 
our  obligation.  This  Is  a  very  simple  truth. 
It  Is  fundamental  but  It  cannot  be  over- 
emphasized. Proper  home  training  will 
necessarily  Inculcate  a  respect  for  the  au- 
thority of  teachers,  police  officers.  Judicial 
officials,  and  all  others  who  are  In  places  of 
rightful  authority. 

Respect  for  the  personal  rlghU  and  prop- 
erty rights  of  others  Is  an  additional  Item 
which  needs  Increaaed  emphasU  In  the  de- 
velopment of  youth.  The  shameful  acta  of 
vandalism  to  private  dwellings,  public  build- 
ings, schools,  and  other  establlshmenU, 
which  we  read  of  In  the  dally  presa,  result- 
ing In  thousands  of  dollars  of  property  dam- 
age are  an  obvious  indication  of  the  failure 
of  those  responsible  for  the  rearing  of  the 
chUdren  of  the  Nation  properly.  Adults  fre- 
quently place  temptation  In  the  path  of 
youth  by  their  carelesaneaa  In  making  It 
•asy  for  them  to  commit  thefts. 

An  Illustration  of  this  Is  the  parking  of 
an  automobile  in  a  public  place  with  the 
Ignition  keys  In  the  switch.  Obvlovialy.  it  Is 
the  obligation  of  adulU  to  avoid  contributing 
to  delinquency  either  directly  or  indirectly. 
One  of  the  eascntlal  elements  In  the  control 
of  crime  la  the  deterrent  Influence  of  the 
certainty  of  detection  and  punlsliment 

We  of  the  FBI  have  no  quarrel  with  those 
Who  Mok  to  Improve  the  •nvlronmental  fac< 


tors  which  Influence  youth.  We  are  heartily 
In  favor  of  all  such  constructive  measures. 
But  we  do  disagree  with  the  views  expressed 
by  some  overly  sentimental  people,  who  ap- 
parently feel  that  the  Individual  offender  la 
relatively  blameless  and  that  society  should 
receive  the  major  portion  of  the  blame  for 
delinquent  or  criminal  acta. 

The  doctrine  of  individual  responsibility 
for  the  consequence*  of  one's  own  conduct 
needs  reemphasU.  Human  frailties  make  It 
appropriate  to  teach  the  fact  that  sooner  or 
later  thoae  who  tranagreaa  will  be  detected 
and  punlahed.  The  extent  to  which  some 
offenders  go  In  an  effort  to  conceal  their 
guilt,  u  illustrated  by  the  following  caaa 
which  occurred  In  a  aouthweatem  SUte  aom* 
months  ago. 

Several  pedestrians  on  a  cduntry  highway 
were  struck  by  a  motorist  who  fled  the 
scene,  leaving  two  of  the  victims  to  die.  After 
caring  for  the  remaining  Injured  persons,  the 
State  police  made  a  thorough  search  of  the 
scene,  but  the  only  evidence  which  they 
found  consisted  of  a  few  small  pieces  of 
metal  which  had  been  broken  from  the  auto- 
mobile Involved.  Upon  examination  of 
these  metal  fragments  In  the  FBI  laboratory. 
It  was  possible  for  our  experts  to  advise  the 
State  police  that  the  automobile  Involved 
was  a  1936  Bulck. 

This  Information  was  their  only  clue,  and 
for   weeks,   they   sought   to   locate   such   an 
*   automobile,  which  bore  some  Indication  It 
had  recently  been  In  a  collision.     But  their 
search  waa  fruitless,  until  one  day  an  alert 
officer  noted  that  a  1936  Bulck  had  been  re- 
ported stolen  some  distance  away.     Upon  be- 
ing questioned,  the  owner  denied  being  In- 
volved In  an  accident.      His  story  was  that 
he  and  some  friends  had  been  drinking  In  a 
tavern,  that  he  never  drove  his  auto  after 
heavy  drinking,  and  accordingly  he  and  his 
companions  stayed  overnight  at  the  tavern. 
He  claimed  his  auto  was  stolen  that  night. 
Further     Investigation    dlacloaed    that     the 
owner  of  the  car  actually  was  driving  the  car 
at  the  time  of  the  fatal  collision,  and  after 
giving  his  confession,  he  took  the  officers  to 
the  spot,  where  he  had  concealed   the  car. 
He  was  a  construction   foreman,   and   after 
running  over  the  auto  with  a  bulldozer  sev- 
eral times,  he  had  burled  It  under  6  feet  of 

dirt. 

He  thought  he  had  eliminated  all  evidence 
which  could  possibly  connect  him  with  the 
crime,  but  a  careful  search  for  physical  evi- 
dence at  the  crime  scene,  coupled  with  the 
services  of  the  laboratory  experts,  yielded 
the  eaaential  clue  which  ultimately  lead  to 
the  detection  and  punishment  of  the  hit- 
and-run  driver. 

Our  times  have  been  characterized  by  a 
lack  of  restraint  and,  undoubtedly,  to  some 
extent,  by  a  lack  of  proper  discipline  In  the 
home.  It  vould  not  be  fair  to  assume  that 
as  a  general  proposition  the  whole  burden 
of  character  training  should  be  placed  upon 
the  schools  But  we  have  seen  that  a  large 
portion  of  present-day  crime  Is  committed 
by  youth.  A  majority  of  persons  committing 
crime*  are  repeaters.  It  Is  particularly  im- 
portant that  teachers  be  keenly  aware  of  this 
altuatlon,  for  the  schools  have  contact  with 
the  youth  of  the  land  during  a  large  part  of 
their  waking  hours. 

Crime  conditions  In  this  country  Indicate 
that  we  are  In  need  of  moral  rearmament. 
The  vicious  philosophy  that  anything  Is  all 
right  If  you  can  get  by  with  It,  must  be  defl- 
nltely  rejected  and  thrown  out  of  American 
thinking  and  living.  Likewise  we  must 
guard  against  the  existence  ol  conditions 
that  might  lead  our  youth  to  believe  that 
they  can  get  by  with  performance  that  1* 
leas  than  theU:  best.  We  need  to  set  higher 
standards  for  youth  and  give  them  more  en- 
couragement In  striving  to  attain  those 
standards. 

Certainly  we  need  to  do  everything  poaalble 
to  dlacouragc  the  notion,  entertained  by 
some  of  our  youtli,  that  ♦h»y  can  get  away 
with  murder  and  other  aerlcua  crimas.    On* 
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of  the  best  ways  for  reducing  the  amount  of 
crime  In  the  United  SUtes  is  by  vigorous  and 
iAelent  enforcement  of  the  laws.  To  accom- 
plish this  It  Is  essential  that  the  police  have 
the  full  support  and  active  cooperation  of  the 
public,  and  that  police  organizations 
throughout  the  coimtry  be  administered 
efficiently. 

One  of  the  greatest  draw-backs  to  efficient 
police  administration  Is  the  domination  of 
police  organizations  by  corrupt  outside  In- 
fluences. Another  draw-back  Is  the  short 
terra  of  office  of  the  average  police  adminis- 
trator. It  Is  Important  that  the  police  ad- 
ministrator have  capable  officers  under  his 
direction,  that  he  be  allowed  to  administer 
the  law  without  fear  or  favor,  and  that  there 
be  continuity  of  administrative  policy. 

Law  enforcement  mxist  be  bulwarked  In 
•very  community  In  the  land.  Once  the 
criminal  or  would-be  criminal  realizes  that 
he  cannot  get  away  with  It.  he  will  be  less 
likely  to  rob  and  plunder.  He  can  be  taught 
this  only  by  superior  mentality,  superior 
weapons,  and  equipment.  But  good  law  en- 
forcement Is  not  the  final  answer.  The  prob- 
lem goes  much  further. 

Every  resource  In  our  land  must  be  mobi- 
lized on  the  front  of  crime  prevention.  The 
modern  view  of  progressive  law  enforcement 
was  expressed  by  Mr.  Hoover  some  time  ago 
when  he  said.  "We  of  the  FBI  are  constantly 
working  toward  not  only  the  capture  of  the 
enemies  of  society,  but  toward  a  new  view- 
point which  we  hope  will  result  In  fewer 
violations  of  the  law.  We  have  no  desire  to 
be  known  solely  as  hunters  of  men.  We 
would  much  rather  be  looked  upon  as  pre- 
venters of  crime.  We  have  no  happier  days 
In  the  FBI  than  when  vast  throngs  of  boys, 
under  the  guidance  of  friendly  special  agents, 
are  taken  through  our  building  and  shown 
how  we  operate.  We  hope  to  see  the  day 
when  every  law-enforcement  officer  In  Amer- 
ica will  realize  that  the  best  weapon  against 
crime  Is  a  feeling  of  confidence  and  friend- 
ship upon  the  part  of  every  boy  and  girl  In 
his  neighborhood." 

I  have  been  particularly  Impressed  during 
the  past  few  years  by  the  large  number  of 
activities  sponsored  by  local  pwUce  agencies, 
the  specific  objectives  of  which  are  to  aid 
unfortunate  youth,  such  as  Junior  Police 
Corps.  Boys  Clubs,  Boy  Scout  Troops,  and 
other  similar  activities.  I  would  like  to  sug- 
gest that  those  activities  sponsored  by  the 
law-enforcement  agencies  are  deserving  ol 
wholehearted  community  support,  and  cer- 
tainly I  brln^  to  your  attention  an  obvious 
fact  that  the  police  are  on  the  front  line 
with  reference  to  boys  and  girls  who  are  most 
likely  to  get  In  trouble — those  who  are  on 
the  border  line,  as  It  were.  They  know  which 
ones  need  the  helping  hand,  the  chance  for 
a  redirection  of  their  activities  so  that  they 
win  develop  Into  worth-while  citizens. 

Crime  can  be  controlled.  But  It  Is  no  easy 
task.  The  two  basic  approaches  are.  first, 
crime  prevention,  and  second,  effective  en- 
forcement of  the  law.  This  Includes  the 
functioning  of  Judges,  jurors,  probation  and 
parole  officers,  and  penal  authorities,  as  well 
as  police. 

Some  of  the  essential  Ingredients  of  a  suc- 
cessful prevention  program  are  as  follows: 

1.  Coordination  of  the  programs  and  ac- 
tivities of  the  several  official  and  private 
agencies  which  seek  to  direct  the  actlvltlet 
of  youth  In  worth-while  channels. 

2.  Ascertain  the  high-delinquency  areas, 
and  then  check  to  determine  whether  the 
recreation  facllltle*  are  adequate. 

3.  Work  for  the  strengthening  and  possible 
expansion  of  the  programs  of  agencies  which 
provide  wholetome  spare-time  actlvltle*  for 
youth,  such  as  schools,  recreational  depart- 
ments of  the  local  government,  churchea, 
and  other  private  agencies. 

4.  Seek  to  reemphaslM  the  character- 
building  function  of  achooli  and  churches. 

5  Return  to  the  moral  law  embodied  io 
the  Ten  Commandments, 
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6  Encourage  church  groups  to  Intensify 
their  efforts  to  Increase  the  numl)er  of  boyi 
and  girls  brought  Into  the  Sunday  School 
and  emphasize  the  Importance  of  reaching 
those  most  In  need  of  such  Influences. 

7.  Check  on  the  problem  of  truancy. 

8  Impress  on  parents  the  Importance  of 
home  discipline,  guidance,  and  control  of 
youth,  regardless  of  their  natural  confidence 
In  their  children.  Parents  should  analyze 
the  problem  as  It  pertalna  to  their  own 
home,  taking  Inventory  of  the  amount  of 
unsupervised  time  of  their  children  and 
making  sure  It  Is  spent  In  wholesome  activity. 

9.  Strive  to  develop  a  tradition  of  law 
observance.  Adults  In  this  respect  should 
remind  the-nselves  that  they  teach  by  ex- 
ample as  well  as  by  precept. 

10.  Emphasize  that  our  form  of  Govern- 
ment not  only  bequeaths  rights  and  privi- 
leges upon  Its  citizens,  but  also  duties  and 
obligations. 

Some  of  the  essential  elements  of  a  suc- 
cessful enforcement  program  are: 

1.  High  standards  In  the  selection  and 
training  of  law  enforcement  personnel, 
coupled  with  adequate  salaries. 

2.  A  well  disciplined  organization,  free  of 
any  corrupting  influences. 

3.  Adequate   modern   equipment. 

4  Full  use  of  all  scientific  aids  to  crime 
detection. 

5.  A  strong  public  opinion,  demanding 
strict  enforcement  of  the  laws,  and  appro- 
priate restrictive  measures  against  habitual 
offenders  who  have  demonstrated  their  un- 
willingness to  live  within  the  laws  of  or- 
ganized society. 

A  public  opinion  of  this  nature  Is  diamet- 
rically opposed  to  the  too  often  observed 
tendency  of  many  people  to  express  exag- 
gerated sympathy  for  the  defendant  and  to 
make  excuses  for  his  unlawful  conduct.  We 
must  be  more  realistic  and  substitute  con- 
sideration for  the  victim  and  the  vlctlm't 
family  for  the  often  overly  sentimental  In- 
clination to  find  excuses  for  the  offender. 
Such  a  shift  In  our  thinking  concerning  the 
problem  of  law  enforcement  is  essential.  If 
we  are  to  put  In  first  place  the  general  wel- 
fare of  society  and  preservation  of  our  In- 
ternal strength  as  a  Nation. 

The  tremendous  volume  of  crime  In  this 
country,  a  problem  aggravated  by  abnormal 
postwar  conditions,  requires  the  utmost  dili- 
gence. The  facilities  of  the  FBI  are  avail- 
able to  assist  local  law  enforcement  offi- 
cials In  the  field  of  training,  fingerprint 
Identification,  and  scientific  laboratory  ex- 
aminations. Speaking  in  broad  general 
terms,  building  better  law  enforcement  In- 
volves improving  the  physical  equipment  of 
the  community,  the  physical  environment 
m  which  our  people  live.  In  addition,  and 
more  Important,  it  Involves  the  building  of 
citizens  who  will  earnestly  endeavor  to  live 
up  to  high  Ideals  of  law  observance  and  co- 
operate In  the  enforcement  of  laws  adopted 
through  the  will  of  the  majority.  In  brief, 
then,  the  extent  to  which  we  plan  and  con- 
duct community  life,  determines  the  kind 
of  people  we  have  In  our  communities  and 
their  desirability  as  places  in  which  to  live 
and  work. 


Politics  at  a  Field  of  Profetiional  Activity 
for  Women 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HELEN  GAHAGAN  DOUGLAS 

or  cALiroaNiA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  June  4,  1948 

Mrs.  DOUGLAS.    Mr.  Speaker,  under 
permission  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  wish 


to  include  In  the  Record  an  article  which 
I  wrote  for  the  Woman's  Manual,  to  be 
published  by  the  Social  Sciences  Pub- 
lisher, Pauhne  V.  Young  and  Fay  B. 
Karpf,  editors: 
roLrncs  as  a  field  or  profissional  activitt 

rOI    WOMEN 

Politics  as  a  field  of  professional  actmty 
Is  no  different  from  any  other  field  where 
ability  and  training  are  required. 

One  might  »ay  that  the  chief  physical 
prerequisites  for  a  good  politician  Is  a  head 
that  can  think  problems  through,  a  heart 
that  can  feel  with  one's  fellow  men.  and  a 
skin  seven  spans  thick  to  make  one  Imper- 
vious to  unwarranted  and  imjustlfled  criti- 
cism. A  skin  seven  spans  thick  was  essential 
to  any  lawmaker  under  the  old  Iroquois 
Indian  confederacy  and  was  explicitly  re- 
corded In  their  constitution  some  600  yean 
ago.  Perhaps  It  should  be  one  of  the  require- 
ments for  a  Member  of  our  Congress. 

To  the  extent  that  wom<'n  satisfy  the 
Initial  requirements  for  politics.  It  Is  a  field 
open  to  them  as  It  Is  to  men.  I  find  myself 
resenting  the  Implication  that  women  are 
peculiar  creatures,  fit  only  for  certain  typea 
of  work.  I  also  resent  the  constant  com- 
parison with  men  as  the  ultimate  yardstick. 
If  women  are  good,  they're  good  on  their 
own.  If  men  are  good,  they  also  must  be 
Judged  in  terms  of  their  own  achievements. 
But  spare  me  those  Inevitable  and  Invldictu 
comparisons 

There  Is  practically  no  field  of  activity 
closed  to  women,  per  se,  except  perhaps 
some  types  of  manual  work.  Even  In  that 
respect.  World  War  II  made  notable  changes. 
Women  were  employed  as  truck  drivers,  as 
conductors  and  motormen,  as  engineers,  fire- 
men, and  repairmen  In  railroad  yards,  In 
aircraft  and  automobile  factories.  They  were 
used  as  welders,  lathe  operators,  riveten, 
blast  furnace  topmen,  and  section  hands. 
Even  today  In  the  typically  masculine  heavy 
Industries,  women  total  13  percent  of  all  pro- 
duction workers. 

It  Is  true  that  men  have  replaced  women  to 
aome  extent  In  many  of  the  heavy  occupa- 
tions, with  the  ending  of  the  war.  But 
women  have  beyond  a  doubt  proven  their 
ability  and  their  worth. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  head  of  the 
Women's  Bureau,  Frieda  S.  Miller,  made  the 
observation  recently,  during  the  centennial 
celebration  of  the  founding  of  the  Women '• 
Bureau,  that  of  the  451  occupational  classi- 
fications used  In  the  1940  census,  women 
were  employed  In  all  but  9.  That  Is  a  far 
cry  from  the  situation  In  1836.  12  years  be- 
fore the  Women's  Bureau  was  founded,  when 
women  were  employed  In  only  seven  occu- 
pations, and  those  humble  ones.  And  It 
was  not  until  the  Census  of  1870  that  official 
notice  was  taken  of  the  employment  of 
women.  In  that  year,  2.000.000  women  were 
recorded  as  being  gainfully  employed.  To- 
day about  17,000,000  women  are  so  employed 
or  seeking  employment.  28  percent  of  tha 
total  working  force. 

During  the  war,  the  employment  of  women 
reached  an  all-time  peak  of  20,500.000 
in  July  1944.  The  drop  In  the  employment 
of  women  since  the  war  has  been  mu£h 
slighter  than  even  their  champions  had  ari- 
ticlpated.  That  means  that  there  are  more 
Jobs  to  go  around,  and  that  women  have 
proven  their  worth  beyond  all  doubt. 

The  Women's  Bureau  Is  shortly  to  publish 
a  study  of  the  changing  occupations  of 
women  In  the  last  seven  decades  that  should 
prove  of  great  Interest. 

Although  women  In  large  numbers  art 
comparatively  new  in  many  professional  field* 
of  activity  outside  the  home  and  school, 
they  have  proven  able,  given  the  training  and 
the  opportunity.  They  have  become  Judge*, 
doctors,  lawyers,  physicists,  and  chemist*, 
engineers,  and  mathematicians,  aduoators. 
politicians,  and  even  outstanduig  world  cttl- 
MQS.    In  th*  field  of  public  relations  atMl  In 
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mumm  world  tb«7  have  proven  them- 
•U*  exacnUvM  antf  ■^■iniinnore. 
Have  made  food  JuifM.  even  in  m 
a  Aald  a*  tax  law,  aa  for  example 
"^■■'■"      *»♦     my     own     State     of 


of 


Uw.  ta  Bcdlctne.  tn  phyai«*  (pvtlcu- 
Llsa  MeUancr  In  atomic  physics).  In 
,  In  world  allairs.  women  bave  left 
Indelible  mark. 
T<^  tern  men  have  spoken  aa  simply,  aa 
and  to  tlie  point  on  International  met- 
is Mra.  neanor  Boaaerelt  has  In  meetinga 
w  olcb  I  have  been  a  participant. 
Nc  w  that  the  air  haa  been  cleared  of  tOMtj 
about  the  type  of  occupations  open  to 
what    about    politics?     What    have 
to  contribute  that  is  distinctive? 
ttM  tlm*  she  is  burn  woman  la  • 
A«   IMOM   abe    must   be   houee- 
ihar.  tnarhfir.  Judfte.  and  some- 
even  jury.    What  la  government  bat 
on  a  large  scale? 
life  and  chUdren  are  a  very  im- 
part of  a  woman's  life  and  must  not 
I  cirttled.     She  haa  much  to  contribute 
and  to  learn  that  Ota  her  to  go  on  to 
unity    rcapcnalbiUty      If     a    vroman's 
life  ta  organlaed  she  can  find  time  to 
sots  of  things  that  are  eaacntlal  to 
community    and    to    her    nation.     If    a 
can't  organize  her  home,  she  won't 
i^tjcb  food  on  orgMUMtton  elsewhere. 
ber  home  she  meeta  problems  of  civil 
of    fair   play,   of   diacrtmlnation.     In 
community  she  meets  problems  of  boua- 
ot    delinquency,    of    pla3rground8,    and 
She    meeU    tlMH*   pKobtaoM   and 
deal    with    them    tn    UOtMNia   tanas. 
Con^quently,   women   come  to  public  life. 
ss  raw  recruits,  but  aa  seaeoned  poU- 
They're  not  apt  to  make  quite  the 
mlstakea  the  male  lawmakers  do. 
Tfcara  ago.  women's  training  was  such  that 
onlj   after  her  chUdren  grew  up.  and  only  if 
shelhad  the  inner  drive  and  the  encourage- 
of  her  husband  and  friends,  and  only 
e  had  the  opportunity  did  she  seek  far- 
bortaona  in  politics  or  medicine  or  law. 

ffcrtunaiely.  younjj  people,  twth  girls 

boya,   are   getting  good   Ijaelo   training. 

of  tbem  going  on  to  college  and  pro- 

scboola.    They   marry,   have  chll- 

ao  orgsniae  their  time  that  they  are 

to  continue   their   work.     Veterans    In 

and  their  wives  have  shown  wbat 

be  done  with  budgeted  time      No  longer 

woman  have  to  cbooae  exclusively  be- 

>n  marriage  and  a  career.    Her  choice  now 

ifuwTtage.  a  career,  or  a  WMBMBation  of 

acconllnf    to    ber    iBrcilBMlons.    ber 

ber  ability,  etc. 

are  m  a  very  real  eenae  the  houae- 

o(  the  Nation.     It  la  at  home  that 

•n  flrst  learn  the  ▼ahie  of  the  dollar — 

much  tt  will  buy.     The  end  of  all  the 

ulk  of  "economic  spirals  '  ta  in  the 

baaket.    Juat  wbat  happens  to  a  con- 

■  dollar  when  it  no  longer  buys  100 

vrorth   of   commodities,   but    only  60 

a  worth,  as  is  the  situation  today? 

ta  In  aeektng  tbe  answer  to  that  prob- 

devaluation    at    the    dollar — that 

n  enter  tbe  field  of  national  economics. 

national  economy,  and  even  our  Intema- 

tto^al  economy  ta  only  rbe  extension  of  tbe 

botpe  economy. 

knovliV  tbe  value  of  tbe  dollar,  what 

:n  I.  eteBfe.  tbe  plans  to  stablUit  cur- 

on  a  national  and  Internatloud  aebla. 

effective  they  are.  what  obetaclea  are 

In  tbe  way  of  effectuation,  the  spe- 

interesta  at  work — In  knowing  these  ba- 

•conomlc  facta,  women  become  specially 

to  be  boueekeepera  in  our  national 
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Ifeukt  title  to  In  no  aenae  derogatory.  It  Is 
a  n  cognition  of  special  training  for  a  special 
kln]l  at  K>t>. 

■lembera  at  tbe  community  women  find 
tb^t  laws  and  their  making  are  not  abatract 


problema.  but  are  a  necessary  outgrowth  of 
having  to  face  problems  of  housing,  delin- 
quency, playgrounds,  nurseries,  discrimina- 
tion, directly,  not  merely  In  debating  eocl- 
ctlea  or  In  the  halls  of  government. 

Women  in  the  home  who  groW  up  with 
their  children,  who  follow  their  problems 
and  take  an  active  part  In  the  problema  of 
tbe  community  (through  Parent-Teacher 
AaaoelatJons  and  through  local  civic  groups) 
sbortly  find  themselves.  In  trying  to  solve 
tboae  problems,  appearing  before  ecbool 
txwrds.  before  local  governmental  bodtea, 
etc. 

They  find  that  to  InttUlgenUy  solve  their 
local  problems  they  mart  know  and  under- 
stand aomethlng  of  the  wider  problema  that 
face  the  community  and  the  Nation.  Al- 
moat  tiefore  they  realize  It,  they  have  been 
caught  up  m  politics  In  the  wider  sense,  In 
tbe  aenae  of  statecraft  and  civil  government. 
Such  a  slttiatlon  is  an  inevitable  one  for 
women  to  find  tbemselvee  tn,  and  It  la  a  good 
one.  r.  enables  them  to  use  their  expert- 
aaee.  tbetr  practical  training,  their  Instincta 
and  their  bearta  for  the  greater  good. 

And  that,  it  aeema  to  me,  ta  tbe  real  goal 
of  politlca. 


Danf  er  Ahead 


this  aspect  would  prove  concluntvely  that 
more  customers  would  t}e  harmed  than 
would  be  benefited.  If  anyone  doubU  thla 
statement,  he  U  advlaed  to  study  the  lut 
of  mill  euatomera  by  SUtea  and  compare 
It  with  steel  mill  capacltlea  of  nearby  steel- 
produdni?  centers.  More  buyers  are  distant 
from  mUla  than  are  conveniently  near  them. 
All  In  all.  cbange  to  f.  o.  b.  mill  would 
Impoaa  drastic  and  dangerous  adjustmenta 
upon  Induatry.  If  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mlaalon  persista  in  Ita  drive  for  f.  o.  b.  mill. 
Congress  wUl  l>e  fully  JxisUfied  In  acting  to 
protect  tbe  public  Interest. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  G.  FULTON 

or   PC.SNSTI.VAI4IA 

IN  THI  HODSK  OP  RKPRES«NTATrVI3 

Tuesday.  June  S.  1948 

Mr.  FULTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
RBCOao.  I  Include  the  following  editorial 
from  Steel  magazine.  Issue  of  June  7, 
1948: 

BAMCXa   ABXAO 

It  Is  no  accident  that  dlacuaalon  of  steel 
pricing  dominated  the  annual  meeting  of 
the  American  Iron  and  Steel  Institute  2 
weeks  ago  and  the  annual  convention  of  the 
National  Aaaoclatlon  of  Purchasing  Agents 
last  week.  The  subject  is  vitally  important 
to  sellers  and  buyers  alike. 

The  pertinent  question  Is  whether  or  not 
pricing  on  an  f.  o.  b.  mill  l>asls  would  be 
preferable  to  the  present  multiple  baaing 
point  system.  Government  spokesmen  say 
that  f  o.  b.  mill  will  prevent  monopoly,  tend 
to  decentralize  Industry  and  benefit  a  ma- 
jority of  customers.  Most  producers  and 
consumers  contend  that  the  reverse  la  true 
on  all  three  counts. 

Tbe  weight  of  experience  Is  on  tbe  side  of 
the  latter  group.  There  is  nothing  m  baa- 
Ing-potnt  pricing  that  affords  he  oppor- 
tunity for  monopoly  that  would  not  be  pre- 
sented to  favorably  located  sellers  under 
an  f.  o.  b.  mill  system. 

As  for  deomtrallzatlon,  f.  o.  b.  mill — In- 
stead of  tftqiaralng  fabricating  and  manu- 
facturing plants,  aa  predicted  by  Govern- 
ment spokeamen — actually  would  tend  to 
concentrate  tbaac  conaumera  In  the  vicinity 
of  their  sources  of  supply.  If  one  doubts 
this,  let  him  remember  that  while  there  are 
about  M.OOO  direct  euatomera  of  steel  mills 
and  about  300,000  cuatomara  of  steel  ware- 
bouses  there  are  only  a  few  dozen  mill  sup- 
pUera  of  most  steel  products,  and  only  a 
few  thousand  warehouses.  Tbe  Initial  effect 
of  f  b.'b.  mill  would  be  to  tempt  customers 
to  cluster  about  existing  mills.  Later  a 
few  new  mllla  nUgbt  gravitate  toward  cen- 
ters of  heavy  conaumpUon.  but  the  net  re- 
sult would  be  more  concentration  than  dla- 
peraal. 

To  cbange  from  baaing  points  to  f.  o.  b. 
mill  would  favor  aome  euatomera  at  the  cx- 
penae  of  others.     Any  realistic  appraisal  of 


Fiftietii  Annivertary  of  Dewey's  Vktoiy  at 
Manila  Bay 


EXTEf'SION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CHARLES  A.  PLUMLEY 

or  \'TaMoNT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesdaif,  June  9,  194S 

Mr.  PLUMLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  heretofore  granted.  I  am  including 
in  the  RkcoRB  the  following  address  of 
the  Honorable  Ernest  W.  Gibson.  Gover- 
nor of  Vermont,  delivered  at  Mont- 
peller.  Vt..  on  May  16  upon  the  occasion 
of  the  unveiling  of  a  diorama  depleting 
Admiral  George  Dewey's  victory  at 
Manila  Bay : 

Just  60  years  ago  this  month  tbe  morning 
stlllneas  of  a  quiet  tropical  bay  halfway 
acroea  the  world  was  broken  by  tbe  crash  of 
naval  guns.  Before  the  sun  set  on  the  same 
scene,  one  of  the  great  navlea  of  the  world 
lay  broken  and  burning.  But  moat  Im- 
portant, though  none  of  the  participants 
realized  it.  was  the  historic  fact  that  a  new 
world  power  atrode  onto  the  world's  staff. 

The  Unltetf  tutea  in  1806  had  been  an 
Introvert  among  natlona — and  no  wonder,  for 
she  still  suffered  the  wounds  of  a  cruel  and 
devaatatlng  civU  war.  But  as  tbe  nine- 
teenth century  passed  Into  the  twentieth 
century,  she  found  herself  with  an  empire— 
and  all  the  responslbUltlee  of  a  world  power, 
aa  well. 

There  were  many  who  did  not  want  thl»— 
who  battled  honeatly  and  sincerely  to  keep 
thla  Nation  out  of  the  maelstrom  of  Euro- 
pean power  pc^ltlcs,  now  rapidly  entangling 
the  whole  world  m  a  battle  of  rival  im- 
perial lama. 

And  ao  the  stniggle  continued  for  nearly 
50  years — "tsolattoniam"  versus  ••interna- 
tionalism"—until  1941.  There  again,  as  the 
quiet  of  a  tropical  hart)or  was  broken  by  the 
reter Iterations  of  bursting  bombs,  the  United 
Statea  was  again  thrust  reluctantly  upon 
the  international  stage.  Yet  by  the  time  the 
conflict  ended  iheer  was  no  longer  any  real 
quarrel  of  "isolatlonlsf  versus  "intematlon- 
allsf;  the  discussion  had  become  purely  aca- 
demic. Tbe  seas  bad  ahrunk  with  tbe  naval 
carrier  and  the  long-rang  bomber.  And  aa 
tbe  battleship  carried  a  doubtful  America 
onto  the  world  stage,  tbe  B-29  made  certain 
her  permanent  lodging  there.  There  was  no 
retreat — tb«  only  door  open  led  to  more 
ratber  tbaa  tam  participation  In  interna- 
tional affairs. 

Our  early  ventures  into  world  politics  t>ore 
many  of  tbe  tracea  of  imperialiam  then  widely 
current,  and  aowed  tbe  aeeda  of  world  sus- 
picion of  American  moilvee— In  Europe,  in 
LAtln  America,  and  In  tbe  Par  East.  Our 
enlightened  policy  in  tbe  Phllippinea  baa 
provided  the  world  proof  of  our  wUlingnom 
to  apply  i^nclplea  of  Justice  and  equality  In 
International  relatlona.  Tet  the  world  la  not 
yet  convinced.  If  they  have  ceaaed  to  fear 
political  Imperialiam,  they  now  fear  economic 
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Imperialism,  the  domination  not  of  guns  and 
ships  but  of  steel  and  oil. 

Thus  the  great  necessity  for  America  today 
Is  to  pursue  a  course  calculated  to  overcome 
this  suspicion — a  course  of  enlightened  and 
unselfish  Internationalism.  Even  today  there 
are  Interests  who  would  bend  American  for- 
eign policy  to  their  own  ends.  In  a  democ- 
racy such  as  ours  we  can  and  will  defeat  any 
such  efforts. 

Yet  the  real  danger  Is  much  more  subtle. 
It  is  that  we  shall— in  an  excess  of  concern 
for  our  national  security— neglect  Interna- 
tional security.  We  are  today  forced  by  the 
actions  of  nations  who  propose  to  extend 
their  rule  by  force,  to  remain  a  strong  mili- 
tary power — especially  In  a  world  where  In- 
ternational Influence  seems  still — regret- 
ably— proportionate  to  the  caliber  of  the  guu 
In  your  holster. 

But  surely  there  can  be  no  permanent  na- 
tional security  in  a  world  where  peace  among 
nations  Is  not  secure.  New  armaments  only 
stimulate  the  same  In  our  opponents.  Arms 
may  produce  a  temporary  security  against 
poaaible  attack— at  least  during  that  fleeting 
moment  when  you  are  at  the  top  of  the  eter- 
nal see-saw.  But  they  can  never  purchase 
permanent  peace. 

We  have  created  at  least  the  beginnings  of 
agencies  to  promote  and  preserve  world 
peace.  Yet  In  the  pursuit  of  national  secu- 
rity, there  Is  a  strong  tendency  In  this  coun- 
try today  to  utilize  these  agencies  to  the 
ends  of  national  foreign  policy,  instead  of 
the  purpose  of  international  peace.  The 
temptation  is  great,  because  other  nations 
do  the  same.  But  who  wUl  lead,  if  we  do 
not? 

Some  years  ago.  In  San  Francisco,  we 
gathered  with  high  hopes  to  build  a  new 
International  structure.  We  did  not  realize 
all  these  hopes,  but  we  got  an  organization 
which  constituted  a  community  of  all  na- 
tions. And  the  wise  men  who  framed  it  in- 
corporated a  provision  for  Its  revision,  when 
sentiment  should  favor  those  further  objec- 
tives they  could  not  then  achieve.  In  fact, 
they  speclfled  that  a  conference  to  revise 
must  be  called  within  at  least  10  years. 

It  is  up  to  us  to  take  up  where  these  men 
left  off— to  put  our  shoulder  to  the  wheel. 
We  must  utilize  the  existing  machinery  to 
wipe  out  the  underlying  causes  of  strife 
among  nations,  and  we  must  strengthen  Its 
organizational  structure  to  enable  it  to  meet 
and  solve  the  problems  Involved  in  the  clash 
of  major  aa  well  as  minor  powers. 

This  we  did.  aa  Americans,  once  before. 
In  1789.  We  tried  the  experiment  of  loose 
cooperation  of  wholly  Independent  sover- 
eignties, and  found  we  could  not  solve  the 
,  major  problems.  We  then  revised  our  struc- 
ture of  government  to  provide  for  a  Federal 
organization  of  SUtes  which  had  surrendered 
part  of  their  Independence  to  the  new  Gov- 
ernment. 

And  we  instituted  a  rule  of  uniform  law 
as  amongst  the  people  of  those  States. 

It  Is  a  similar  path  we  must  follow  to- 
day—toward a  world-wide  government  based 
on  law  If  the  task  seems  more  difficult  aa 
among  scattered  nations  of  the  world  today, 
let  us  remember  that  we  are  no  further  re- 
moved from  India  now  than  was  Vermont 
from  Georgia  150  years  ago.  And  those 
founding  fathers  started  from  scratch;  they 
did  not  have  their  own  example,  as  have  we 

Law  U  the  cement  of  orderly  relationship 
within  society.  Lack  of  law  amongst  na- 
tions U  the  reason  why  we  do  not  live  to- 
gether m  pacific  disagreement,  as  we  do  at 
home.  We  do  not  seem  to  find  it  poaslble 
to  agree  to  disagree. 

Our  Job  then  Is  to  extend  thla  rule  of  law 
from  a  national  to  an  international  plane. 
That  Is.  we  must  build  a  bridge  between 
the  type  of  peaceful  society  in  which  we  as 
citizens  of  this  Nation  live— because  of  law— 
and  the  society  In  which  the  peoples  of  the 


world   must   come   to   live— If   they   are   to 
dwell  in  peace  with  one  another. 

Yet  there  U  today  no  world  law  because 
there  is  no  law-making  body.  And  there 
is  no  policeman  to  enforce  it.  once  made. 
The  two  imperatives  of  our  time  are,  there- 
fore, an  international  legislature,  meeting  as 
men  gather  In  these  rooms,  and  an  inter- 
national police  force  with  power  to  carry 
out  that  law. 

Yet  these  will  not  come  merely  because  we 
wish  them,  but  because  we  have  acted  to 
make  them  possible.  We  must  begin  build- 
ing bridges — many  bridges — out  of  the  past 
and  Into  the  future — bridges  to  interna- 
tional understanding. 

There  is  the  vast  and  promising  work  of 
the  many  agencies  of  the  United  Nations, 
International  bridges  all  too  little  known  to 
most  of  us.  ThU  obscure  but  significant 
work  has  been  overlooked  by  the  newspapers, 
who  concentrate  on  the  more  spectacular 
disagreements  on  major  issues.  It  is  a  work 
which  must  be  pressed  forward  and  ex- 
panded. 

But  we  cannot  rely  on  this  deliberate. 
painstaking  process  alone.  Much  social  and 
economic  progress  is  delayed  for  the  lack  of 
a  political  framework  within  which  to  carry 
It  out. 

It   was   this  vital  fact   which   was   recog- 
nized   by    the    founding    fathers    in    1789. 
Discovering    that    the    little    soverelgntlea 
which  had  Joined  hands  in  a  confederacy- 
were  falling  apart  Instead  of  together,  they 
built    a    political    framework — our    Federal 
Constitution— within  which  they  could  work 
out    their    social    and    economic    problems. 
We  need  to  study  more  cloaely  their  example. 
if  we  are  to  build  this  bridge  into  the  future. 
The    way    Is    open — the    framers    of    the 
United   Nations  Charter  were  aware   it  was 
not  perfect;  they  incorporated  into  its  Char- 
ter  a   provision   for   Its   amendment.     It   is 
now   time  for  us  to  test   the   waters,   take 
every  step  possible  to  strengthen  Its  hand. 
For.  In  the  face  of  the  agents  of  destruction 
we  ourselves  have  created,  there  Is  very  little 
time  left.    However,  there  Is  an  equally  sig- 
nificant bridge  which  mtist  be  built  at  the 
same  time — a  bridge  of  International  amity 
through     international     citizenship.     While 
our  statesmen  build  mightier  mansions  In 
which   to   dwell,    the   peoples   of    the    world 
must  be  offered  the  chance  to  grasp  hands 
across  the  oceans  and  the  boundary  lines  that 
divide  them. 

Across  the  Atlantic  today  the  leaders  of 
the  Western  World  are  gathering  to  lay  the 
foundations    for    a    new    United    States    of 
Europe.     And  at  the  same  time  the  peoples 
of    those    countries   have    gathered    at    The 
Hague  to  explore  a  wider  citizenship,  and  to 
lay  the  foundations  of  friendship  and  un- 
derstanding necessary  to  make  any  govern- 
ment   work.  -""n 
Let   us   of   the   New   World,   take   up   the 
challenge  and  lead   not  only  the  countries 
of  Europe,  but  all  nations  of  the  world  to- 
ward this  broader  horizon.    Idealistic?    Yes, 
but   I   suspect   that   many   of   our   practical 
Idealists    today    are    actually    our    realists. 
Realism  Is  not  pessimism,  not  reaction.    The 
methods  of  power  politics  have  failed,  his- 
torically, to  bring  tis  peace  despite  centuries 
of  trial.    Is  It  not  time  we  tried  a  new  road? 
The  men  who  gave   their  lives   in  the   late 
war  gave  them   that  men   might   live — not 
that  they  might  shift  sides  and  start  fight- 
ing again.     They  were  the  great  idealists — 
shall  we  be  less? 

No  one  can  look  back  on  the  50  years 
alnce  a  relatively  unknown  naval  officer 
from  the  capital  city  of  Vermont  set  a  Na- 
tion on  the  path  of  International  destiny, 
without  a  feeling  of  great  awe  at  the  magni- 
tude of  the  events  through  Which  we  have 
passed.  Yet  there  lies  before  us  an  oppor- 
tunity which  has  been  presented  mankind 
for  not  50.  but  150  years — since  1789  when 
George  Washington,   James   Madison,  Alex- 


ander Hamilton,  and  the  other  "greatt"  ot. 
this  Nations  fathers  built  the  world's  flnt 
Federal  Republic.  * 

This  is  indeed  our  hour  of  destiny. 


GOP  Record  Discourapng  at  Conpea 
Approaches  End 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  J.  ROONEY 

or  NEW   TOBK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVE? 

Tuesday.  June  8,  1948  \ 

Mr.  ROONEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fol- 
lowing editorial  wbich  appeared  in  tha 
Brooklyn  Eagle  of  Monday,  June  7.  1948] 
fairly  describes  the  discouraging  recorq 
of  the  majority  party  and  its  leadership 
of  the  Eightieth  Congress  insofar  a4 
doing  something  for  the  benefit  of  th^ 
average  citizen  of  our  Nation:  i 

COP    BECORO    DISCOUXACXNG    AS    CONGBKS8        | 
APPROACHES    END 

Republican  leaders  of  Congress  are  firm  li 
their  determination  to  adjourn  on  June  19 
the  even  of  the  Republican  National  Conven 
tlon,  and  with  a  view  to  giving  some  sem. 
blance  of  Impressiveness  to  their  record  the;  ■ 
have  agreed  that  thr^  pieces  of  major  legls 
lation  shall  be  enacted. 

They  include  the  selective  service  bill,  re 
clprocal  trade  agreements  and  a  measure 
providing  for  entry  of  displaced  persona. 
This  program  of  legislation  is  vital  but  evea 
'though  the  three  measures  are  enacted  thj^ 
record  of  Congress  will  not  be  one  reflecting 
any  substantial  measure  of  credit  upon  f 
Republican  majority. 

Presumably,  the  selective  service  bill  wljl 
be  passed  In  accepta'Jl-:  form,  but  this  cann 
be  said  for  either  of  the  other  measure*. 
Provision  for  200.000  displaced  persons  doM 
not  represent  an  adequate  fulfillment  of  thjs 
Nation's  humanitarian  and  moral  obllgatloi^s 
In  this  matter.  Other  nations,  with  Irij- 
finltely  less  in  the  way  of  resources.  ha«e 
been  far  more  generous  in  their  attitude  td- 
ward  the  needs  of  these  stricken  people.       ! 

If  passed  by  the  Senate  In  the  form  Ip 
which  It  has  come  from  the  House,  the  re- 
ciprocal trades  agreement  bill  will  represent 
nothing  more  Important  than  the  first  step 
toward  abandonment  of  an  enlightened  trac^e 
policy  which  is  essential  to  our  own  ecc)- 
nomlc  Interests  and  to  world  recovery.  Hope 
of  an  Improved  bill  lies  with  the  Sena  tie. 
where  Senator  Vandenbekc  has  taken  tl^e 
initiative  in  an  effort  to  deny  to  Congreps 
the  power  to  veto  schedules  approved  by  tl^e 
President.  ' 

Assuming  the  must  legislation  is  passed, 
the  Republican  record  in  Congress  wUl  still 
be  without  distinction.  Here,  for  example, 
is  what  the  Republican  platform  of  1»*4 
promised  on  the  subject  of  housing:  "T^e 
stimulation  of  State  and  local  plans  to  prb- 
vlde  decent  low-cost  housing,  properly  fi- 
nanced by  the  Federal  Housing  AdminUtrt- 
tion  or  otherwise,  when  such  housing  canribt 
be  supplied  or  financed  by  private  enterprls4." 
Yet,  in  spite  of  this  promise.  Congress  w|iU 
go  home  leaving  the  Taft-EUender-Wagner 
housing  bill  dead  at  the  hands  of  selfish  lojb- 
bies  and  without  having  provided  any  altar- 
native  to  this  measure.  The  record  on  houa- 
Ing  in  itself  is  sufficient  to  discredit  Uie 
majority.  And  what  is  happening  to  the  Dill 
to  repeal  the  Federal  tax  ov  oleomargarljie 
and  to  the  reappointment  -jf  David  E.  Lllltti.- 
thal  and  the  other  lour  members  of  Ijbe 
Atomic  Energy  Commission? 
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wlU   b«   required   tf   It   U   to   be   saved 
t>ecoinlng  a  »c»»rc«  ol  embarraaament 
campaign. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ARTHUR  G.  KLEIN 

or   NEW   TOKK 

THE  naoam  ow  representatives 

Tuesday,  June  S.  1948 

KLEIN      Mr.  Speaker,  regardless 
.  the  Nation  and  Its  repreaenta- 
here  have  a  deev  and  honest  re- 
fer the  lnte«rlty  of  Mr  Justice  Wll- 
O.  Dou,«las,  of  the  United  States 

Court, 
a  recent  address  before  the  East 
West  Association  he  made  one  of  his 
chaiacteristically  succinct  and  yet  coin- 
speeches  in  which  be  outlined 
function  of  the  modem  democratic 
and  took  as  his  examples  the  prac- 
of  the  common  man  m  China  and  In 
It  gives  me  honor  and  pleas- 
»  insert  this  address  In  the  Rrcoao 
und^  consent : 

acceptance  at  the  Brat  annual  award 
Baat  aad  West  AaaudatluD  on  behalf 
jMnea  Yan  ta  for  ma  a  real  prlvUege. 
bappy.  of  couraa.  bacauae  iba  boour 
to  a  rrMMt— a  friend  in  wbom  a  great 
of  \im  bave  a  life  invei»tmeiU  of  aflec- 
aiid  c>auidcnce.      Bui    Utc    Importaace 
aignifkanoa  ol  tbu  occaaton  are  (or  all 
more  Important  than  a  celebration  of 
'a  motk  and  acbicvement.    Wben  we 
Dr.  Yen  and  ble  maaa  education  pro- 
we  bonor  a  point  uf  tIcw.  a  phlloaopby. 
tliat  can  give  directive  power  to  tb« 
furcaa   of   uureat   and   dlacunttnt 
are  at  work  In  the  world.    The  occaalon, 
.  Mcma  to  me  an  appropriate  ana  to 
these  foroaa  and  to  aacertaln  tb«  re- 
\Xa  wblcb  tbey  exact  frcm  ua. 
I<^togicaUy    ttxU    la    not    one    world.     It 
world  torn  aaunder  by  competing  idea* 
are  boatlle  to  each  other  and  between 
wbl4b  tbere  can  be  at  many  polnta  no  com- 
or  reconciliation.     The  (!ictatorablp 
Communlsta  on  tbe  left  like  tbe  dlc- 
tatohMp  of  the  Pnsclata  on  the  right  taXea 
(  ue   from   ancient   tyrannies  and   Is   In- 
tolefant    of    tolerance.      Both    use    political 
tJ:at  are  beyond  the  law  In  the 
They  employ  murder  and  ter- 
thelr  p<jMtlca.  making  fear  rather  than 
the  dommant  Influence      They  try  to 
man  Into  a  standardized  article — one 
polttical  faith,  one  economic  and  social  tbe- 
lone  road  to  salvation.    Thoac  who  <fo  not 
pay   the  price   of   banlahment    <^t 
The  valoas  of  our  Bin  of  lllgbts  are 
t0to  tha  discard. 
fthoiotteaUy   tb«  world   is.   therefore,  dl- 
Tldc(l  Into  bostlla  eanpa.    But  in  other  re- 
tbe  world  ta  more  of  one  world  than 
l>efore      There  are  no  Isolated  compart- 
in  the  world      What  happens  In  Tel 
inpllcates  the  fate  of  men  thousands 
away      An  educattcnal  program  for- 
In  Seechuen.  China,  has  as  lU  ben*- 
white-sklnned.  yeilow-sklnned.  and 
ned    men    the    world    around.     A 
ot  freedom   uttered   In   this  hall  to- 
ean  tomorrow  be  on  the  Itpe  of  men 
vorld  over     We  are  neighbors — East  and 
We  cannot  run  away  from  the  tnexor- 
foroaa  that  sweep  the  world.     We  are 
pari  at  them.    It  ta  tbe  Interaction  of 
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throughout  the  fartbaat  reaehaa  of  the  globe 
that  today  detamilnea  tbe  deatlny  of  men  of 
aU  races.     We  have  a  triwandcualy  impor- 
tant role  to  play  in  sbaplag  that  deatuiy. 
cuMATs  or  FCaa 
The  exploalve  foren  that  rock  the  world 
have  produced  In  this  country  tbe  beginning 
of  a  climate  of  fear.    A  few  yean  ago  that 
fear  was  the  march  of  fascism;  tcday  It  la 
the  spread  of  communism.     But  If  we  realize 
the  strength   of   our  own   tif   Instltutloiia 
fcnd  t'le  Inherent  weakness  of  totalitarianism, 
there  wUl  be  no  real  Internal  threat  to  us. 
Totalltarlanlam   dues   not   take   hold   where 
frwdom  and  Justice  flourish,  where  a  nation 
la  dedicated  to  lncrea«ing  the  standard  of 
living  of  lU  people.    Our  real  Internal  se- 
curity   depends    on    our    resourcefulness    in 
making  our  economic  system  work  and  on 
our  willingness  to  make  our  ideals  of  justice 
not  mere  preachments  but  part  of  the  fabric 
of  our  living. 

But  moat  of  the  areas  of  the  world  cannot 
be  Judged  by  the  conditions  which  prevail 
here.  In  most  of  them  there  are  the  ex- 
tremea  of  wealth  and  poverty.  JFP^^rtunlty 
ia  afforded  only  a  few  And  the  design  of 
that  opportunity  Is  for  the  exploitation  of 
the  man  underneath.  There  U  no  middle 
Kr  Lip  The  bourgeoale  are  missing  or  In  the 
minority  Those  at  the  tcp  have  the  wealth, 
the  means  of  production,  and  the  political 
power.  Those  at  the  bottom  are  illiterate. 
Thry  can  do  tbe  work  of  their  masters  but 
They  cannot  sit  at  their  taljlea.  Thetr  op- 
portunity to  escape  by  self-help  the  slavery 
into  which  they  were  tKirn  ta  slight.  Science 
cannot  t?e  their  hand-mstden  in  providing 
a  more  sbundant  life,  for  they  have  no  way 
of  knowing  bow  to  tiae  the  keys  to  knowl- 
edge. Piseaae  la  tbetr  all-powerful  enemy, 
and  they  do  net  yet  know  how  to  wage  the 
war  of  public  health  Buperatitlons.  illite- 
racy, fears.  tradtttOBa  aw  ha  th«iB  easy  vic- 
tim<t  of  thoaa  wiw  heM  beOi  aeaiioalc  and 
political  power  over  them. 

Thla  condltinn  ts  not  a  new  one  It  Is  age- 
old  For  centnrles  the  outstanding  chsr- 
scterlstic  of  most  societies  has  be?n  the  wide 
and  tmpaa— Me  gulf  between  tbe  ru'er  and 
the  subjects,  between  the  maater  and  the 
servants.  Since  It  Is  an  ancient  problem, 
not  a  new  one.  people  are  often  unconcerned 
with  it.  They  are  apt  to  say:  'The  laborer* 
of  Africa  and  South  America,  the  cooltea  of 
China— they  have  always  been  the  same — If 
they  do  not  have  the  punipt un  to  help  thera- 
selves  it  Is  thetr  eoaeern  not  ours." 

HOLOIMC  OmUTTOM 

To  say  oothing  of  the  narrow  provincial  I— 
of  this  attitude,  osm  •onsaqvMiMa  ol  it — for 
the  democracies  the  ombI  daaSHaoa  onae- 
quence  of  aU— ia  the  totalgB  paMey  which 
flows  from  It.  Foretgn  poUey  Is  then  de- 
algned  to  effect  a  huldini;  operation — to  |»w- 
aarvc  tbe  poaltloo  at  tba  dsnocractea  by 
k«iplng  ibinva  ••  (hay  are.  to  protect  tbe 
fvuirt  of  the  daaMcraclea  by  making  a 
b—tton  o<  tha  atatua  quo  tbe  world  arcimd. 

Thia  mlgbt  be  done — and  done  effectively — 
under  the  conditlona  that  prevailed  in  the 
laat  century.  Certainly  Bogland  built  an 
empire  tinder  tboae  conditions  The  British 
flaet  sailed  tbe  seas  and  kept  democracy  safe 
at  bomt.  Continenta  were  then  exploited 
under  a  cofcmial  policy  tisat  waa  dependent 
on  the  eoBttBued  subjwpniiip  of  otbar 
nations  But  what  ^g**'*^  did  then  none 
could  do  now  even  If  the  Julii  were  pres- 
ent There  are  powerful  ideas  loooe  in  the 
world — ideaa  that  fire  men's  imaginations, 
that  kindle  their  bearta:  ideaa  that  show 
man  the  paths  for  eaoapa  frooi  thetr  misery: 
ideas  that  are  cxploalva  In  their  eonsequencea. 

Ona  oC  thoaa  Idaaa  ta  democracy,  another 
la  comaauDSm.  Both  of  them  are  conta- 
gloos.  They  have  been  carried  to  the  farthest 
outpoeta  of  the  world  by  ahlpa  and  planea, 
by  radio,  by  agents,  by  armlaa.  All  over  the 
world  men  and  women  have  aeen  the  vialoa 


of  a  richer  life.  All  over  the  world  the 
yearning  for  a  better  life  has  produced  ler- 
ment.  At  times  thta  ferment  moves  toward 
the  great  freedoms  as  we  know  them.  Too 
often  it  falls  victim  to  the  lalse  promisee  of 
the  totalitarlans.  Nor  can  thU  danger  t>e 
dealt  with  by  military  means. 

The  Important  fact  is  that  whatever  coursa 
they  may  take,  the  peoplea  of  the  world  are 
In  great  ferment. 

All  the  armies  and  naviea  In  the  world  can- 
not stop  that  ferment.  Bullets  can  kill  men; 
but  ideaa  survive  military  defeat.  Ideals  In- 
filtrate behind  the  lines  and  ccntinuf  to  stir 
men  uneasily  even  under  an  occupation  army. 

nUMPLX   IN  CHINA 

A  good  llluatration  ts  China.  For  years  the 
Nattonallsta  have  been  fighting  Communists 
with  vaatly  superior  ft)rces.  Twenty  yeara 
Bgo  tbe  Communteta  wfre  a  amall  straggling 
mUltar^  group  located  at  Klangse  In  central 
China  The  Nationalist  army,  with  modern 
military  equipment,  moved  in  to  annihilate 
ttaaiB.  Tbe  Communists  mnde  a  march  of 
1.000  mllea  to  Yenan  In  North  China  There 
they  catabUshed  themselves,  made  new  re- 
cruits, and  settled  down  to  guerrilla  warfare. 
Since  that  time  they  have  faced  and  survived 
greatly  superior  armlaa.  In  spite  of  that, 
thetr  ranlts  iiave  swollen  and  they  have  waxed 
strong  In  tbeir  opposition. 

Why  la  that  ao?  The  answer  Is  simple. 
Tbey  have  addiassed  themselvea  to  tlie  needa 
of  the  cumnKJO  ssaa  ia  OMna.  The  Naticnitl- 
ista  have  not.  The  Oooamunista  have  a  com- 
prehenstve  aoclal  program  for  China  The 
NaStaDallsu  do  not.  It  is  easy  to  criticize  the 
Communists,  to  say  that  they  betray  free- 
dom, and  to  point  to  the  fact  that  they  txe 
ranJi  opportunists  and  will  seise  on  a  ay 
chance  to  exploit  the  weakneaa  of  an  oppo- 
nent. That  U  all  true.  It  Is  alao  true  tttit 
they  will  take  any  road  that  leada  to  power. 
But  whatever  tbetr  mntivee.  whatever  thftr 
strategy,  tbe  stark  reality  ts  that  tn  China 
tbey  have  been  winning  the  battle  of  tba 
maaaca.  even  tn  the  face  of  great  miliuiry 
odds.  If  we  are  tempted  with  the  Idea  that 
armies  and  navies  can  defeat  tbe  Ideas  of 
communlam.  Cbtna  abould  conviaoe  us  ot 
our  folly. 

No.  a  holding  operation  will  not  be  enough. 
If  that  wera  our  strategy,  we  would  tn  a 
very  abort  time  And  ouraelvea  an  Island  in  a 
hoMtta  world  with  only  tbe  dubious  comfort 
of  oar  armed  fortreas  to  sustain  us. 

What  we  nmst  eoncelve  and  execute  H  a 
postttve.  sggreesiv  political  program  da- 
stpaad  to  win  the  maaaea  of  people  of  Um 
world  to  our  tianner.  Tbey  will  be  won  to 
some  cauae.  And  there  ts  no  reason  wby  that 
cauae  cannot  be  ours.  The  Important  thino 
is  to  GQOoetve  of  the  prof^ram  as  a  prlltcpl 
on  a  world  scale  Only  then  can  we 
political  instruments  adequate  for 
tbe  Dcccaaltles  of  the  world's  problem  The 
desaocraciaa  a<  western  Europe  sre.  of  course. 
the  surting  point  of  our  world-wide  political 
program,  as  the  European  recovery  program 
rtgbily  rarngnlaaa.  But  we  know  that  the 
wurld'a  Bsctnlty  cannoc  be  aalegtiarded  with- 
in the  rnnflnea  ot  Europe.  No  local  solution . 
alone  can  deal  with  a  global  crials. 

rOS    TRS    COMMON    MAN 

Congress  recognised  that  In  the  China  Aid 
Act  of  1948.  And  the  «tep  It  took  In  that  leg- 
islation m.ny  well  be  epoch-making  In  the 
hlatory  of  our  foreign  policy  I  refer  to  the 
part  of  the  act  which  thr  c  -r  frrence  report 
cil'-s   the   'Jimmy   Yen    ;  i  "     It    au- 

thorliea  the  use  of  10  pciv^,;  wf  the  fu^ds 
appropriated  lor  China  in  furtherance  of  the 
mass  education  and  rural  reconstrucMon 
program  which  Dr.  Yen  hts  headed  for  the 
last  quarter  ccntiuy.  By  that  means  this 
nation  told  the  masses  of  China  that  their 
welfare  was  Its  concern .  No  stronger  measure 
could  be  designed  to  knit  tcgetber  the  des- 
tinies of  two  races.  America  by  that  itcp 
makes  more  than  a  gesture  to  the  conr.c^.cu 
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man  of  China.  It  endorses  a  tried -and -true 
program  which  in  operation  has  proven  to  be 
practical  and  eflectlve.  It  Is  a  program  which 
strikes  at  the  very  heart  of  all  social  dis- 
order. For  it  Is  designed  to  help  rid  the 
coolies  of  China  of  the  four  cruel  masters 
that  have  exploited  them  for  centiu-les — Il- 
literacy, poverty,  disease,  and  mlsgovem- 
ment. 

This  tribute  by  our  Government  to  Dr. 
Yen  and  his  program  makes  1948  a  year  of 
great  achievement  both  for  him  and  for  us. 
It  can  mark  the  l>eginning  of  a  new  era  In 
democratic  Influence  among  the  maases  of 
the  people  of  the  world.  What  can  be  done 
in  Chirm  can  be  done  In  Java  and  in  India, 
too. 

In  the  global  crisis  that  confronts  us,  mass 
education  Is  a  political  Instrument.  It 
should  be  employed  as  such.  It  Is  a  power- 
ful political  weapon.  It  can  be  utilized  to 
free  people  from  their  bondage  and  to  grant 
them  a  legacy  of  democratic  values. 

Dr.  Yen  has  often  said  that  what  his  peo- 
ple needed  was  not  relief  but  release— re- 
lease from  the  misery  and  suffering  which 
Illiteracy,  poverty,  disease,  and  misgovern- 
ment  have  brought  them.  It  Is  magnani- 
mous of  America  or  any  other  nation  to  feed 
and  clothe  the  starving  and  freezing  people 
of  other  lands.  But  it  is  the  greater  part  of 
wisdom  to  promote  and  encourage  programs 
for  those  people  which  will  enable  them  to 
feed  and  clothe  themselves.  At  times  all 
they  will  need  is  encouragement  and  advice 
and  the  export  of  American  technicians  to 
show  them  how.  At  other  times  they  will 
need  funds,  physical  equipment  and  other 
forms  of  caplUl.  If  the  program  entailed 
no  more  than  industrialization,  the  construc- 
tion of  public  works  such  as  power  projects, 
highways  and  the  like.  It  would  Involve  great 
risks  of  new  exploitations.  Industrialization 
without  a  genuine  program  of  social  recon- 
Btruction  to  accompany  it  would  create  hor- 
rible sweat  shops.  For  the  poverty  level  is 
so  low  in  vast  areas  of  the  world  that  human 
life  could  be  made  an  extremely  cheap  com- 
modity by  machine-age  standards.  In  China 
the  average  annual  Income  of  the  agricul- 
tural family  U  SlOO  a  year.  Think  how  op- 
pressively cheap  labor  could  be  made  when  a 
whole  family  makes  less  than  110  a  month. 

nmCATION    IS   PKACMATIC 

Mass  education  is  a  method  by  which  the 
evils  of  industrialization  can  be  avoided.  It 
can  do  more  than  teach  people  to  read  and 
write,  to  exercise  the  franchise  Intelligently, 
to  Inaugurate  aanltatlon  programs  and  the 
like.  Dr.*  Yen  brought  science  to  the  farms 
Of  China— seed  selection,  cross-breeding,  new 
methods  of  irrigation,  the  use  of  fertilizers. 
He  also  showed  the  farmers  how  to  become 
businessmen— how  to  use  credit  cooperatives 
and  marketing  cooperatives,  how  to  keep  for 
themselves  the  profits  of  their  toll.  One  ul- 
timate objective,  of  course.  Is  to  fulfill  the 
dream  of  Sun  Yat-sen  and  make  the  tillers 
of  the  soil  the  owners  of  the  soil. 

The  mass  education  program  Is  experi- 
mental In  some  of  Its  phases,  and  In  all  re- 
spects Is  adaptable  to  the  changing  condi- 
tions which  any  society  produces.  One  Il- 
lustration drawn  from  the  recent  activities 
of  Dr.  Yen's  staff  will  Illustrate  what  I  mean, 
A  year  or  ao  ago  the  staff  organized  weaving 
cooperatives  In  one  province  which  had  been 
famoia  for  Its  weaving.  This  was  in  response 
to  the  difficulty  the  weavers  had  In  finding 
capital  after  the  war  to  buy  yarn.  The 
movement  raised  money  to  finance  the  pur- 
chase of  the  yarn.  Cloth  was  standardized 
by  quality,  length,  width,  and  thread  count. 
As  a  result  the  cooperatives  have  been  able 
to  operate  at  a  profit.  They  decided  to  give 
20  percent  of  their  profits  to  educational 
programs  in  the  community  and  10  percent 
lor  health  clinics,  and  to  retain  the  re- 
mainder for  capital  Investment. 

This  has  set  a  pattern.  There  has  been 
a  widespread  desire  for  establishment  of 
weaving  cooperatives  in  many  villages.    The 


movement  has  undertaken  to  organize  them, 
on  condition  that  the  cooperatives  establish 
a  school  for  the  unschooled  children  In  their 
community  and  organize  literacy  relay  sta- 
tions for  the  Illiterates.  The  Government 
has  now  advanced  sums  to  finance  these 
cooperatives.  As  a  result  a  great  Impetua 
has  been  given  to  self-help.  More  coopera- 
tives mean  more  schools.  More  schools  mean 
more  cooperatives.  The  common  people  of 
China  have  seen  the  future  filled  with  hope 
and  promise  by  reason  of  Dr.  Yen's  program. 
They  are  embracing  it  as  their  cause.  They 
are  contributing  a  share  of  the  profits  of 
their  new  enlightenment  so  that  others  also 
may  enjoy  the  benefits  of  this  education.  It 
Is  safe  to  say  that  once  the  program  Is 
launched  on  a  national  scale,  it  will  have  tre- 
mendous infiuence.  It  will  release  In  a  dem- 
ocratic cause  the  energies  of  hundreds  of 
millions  of  people.  There  can  then  be  no 
force  In  Asia  to  stop  It. 

There  Is  bound  to  be  great  diversity  In 
the  form  of  social  and  economic  organiza- 
tion m  the  areas  of  the  world  where  programs 
of  reconstruction  are  launched.  It  would 
be  folly  to  think  of  them  solely  In  terms 
familiar  to  our  own  experiences.  Some  may 
be  socialistic  rather  than  capitalistic.  The 
important  thing  Is  that  they  serve  the  ne.eds 
of  the  people  involved.  The  crucial  test  by 
which  we  should  measure  them  Is  not  the 
form  they  take  but  whether  they  preserve 
the  democratic  values. 

CLOKIOCS    EXPEBIMENT    IN    PALESTINI 

Palestine  is  a  case  In  point.  It  was  Justice 
Brandeis  who  first  showed  me  what  a  glorious 
experiment  was  taking  place  there.  It  was  a 
wasteland,  seemingly  lacking  In  potentials  of 
productivity.  Through  centuries  of  abuse, 
the  land  had  wasted  away.  Several  feet  of 
precious  topsoll  had  been  carried  Into  the 
Mediterranean.  But  discerning  eyes  saw 
bright  prospects.  Science  was  put  to  work. 
Sand'  places  became  fertile  gardens.  Even 
barren  ledges  were  made  to  grow  plants  and 
shruba  and  trees.  The  wasteland  became  an 
oasis.  Lowdermllk's  account  of  the  trans- 
formation Is  thrilling  to  read.  But  Pales- 
tine represents  more  than  a  tour  de  force  by 
modern  agricultural  science  and  irrigation 
engineering.  Palestine  Is  also  more  than  an 
expression  of  nationalism.  Palestine  Is  a 
democratic  star  In  the  Middle  East.  The 
people  who  conceived  It  and  built  It  preserved 
democratic  values  In  the  prpfess.  The  Ideas 
of  Thomas  Paine  and  Thomas  Jefferson  are 
at  home  there.  Democratic  Weas  have  been 
carried  Into  a  region  that  for  centuries  has 
held  man  In  the  tyranny  of  feudal  systems, 
in  the  slavery  of  poverty  and  Illiteracy.  Pal- 
estine Is  therefore  a  dramatic  illustration  of 
the  powerful  force  which  a  democratic  pro- 
gram of  social  and  economic  reconstruction 
can  generate. 

In  the  details  of  lU  operation,  the  Pales- 
tinian program  shows  how  versatile  the  dem- 
ocratic processes  can  become,  how  adaptable 
they  are  to  the  needs  of  different  communi- 
ties and  races.  The  agricultural  program  de- 
veloped there  Illustrates  the  point.  The  land 
seemed  to  offer  few  prospects  for  successful 
colonization  and  development.  Due  to  the 
short  supply  of  water  and  the  absence  of  fuel 
and  power,  there  seemed  little  chance  for 
more  than  the  most  primitive  types  of  social 
arrangements.  And  yet  there  exist  In  Pales- 
tine today,  In  the  fields  of  agriculture  and 
Industry,  the  most  varied  kinds  of  economic 
establishments. 

COOPERATlVrS    ENCOrrXACED 

You  can,  for  example,  become  a  farmer, 
own  your  own  land,  raise  your  own  produce, 
sell  your  products  in  the  market,  and  pocket 
yoiu-  profits  to  do  with  as  you  will. 

If  you  prefer,  you  can  voluntarily  get  to- 
gether with  other  farmers,  each  of  whom 
owns  his  own  land  and  raises  his  own  crops, 
and  agree  to  market  your  products  In  com- 
bination, achieving  the  savings  Incident  to 
Joint  distribution.  The  profits  from  your 
crop  would  be  yours  alone.    You  can  go  fur- 


ther and  voluntarily  agree  with  other  farm- 
er i  not  only  to  market  your  products  in 
common  but  to  till  your  lands  in  common, 
each  still  owning  his  own  land  and  each 
keeping  his  own  profits. 

On  the  other  hand,  you  may  prefer  volun- 
tarily to  Join  a  communal  farm  group,  where  j 
there  Is  no  Individual  ownership  ol  prop-  i 
erty.    The  land  Is  owned  in  common,  tasks  1 
are    assigned    to    the    members,    marketing 
Is  done  by  the  group,  and  the  profits  be-  , 
long   to  tbe  community.     The   profita   buy  ! 
the  necessaries  that  the  group  does  not  It-  { 
self  raise  and  these  are  distributed  in  ac- 
cordance with  need.    But  any  time  you  tire 
of  the  arrangement,  you  are  fee  to  leave  and 
conduct    your    business   as   you   prefer.  j 

An   almost   infinite   variety   of   economic  { 
patterns  exist  and  are  In  actual  operation 
in  industry  as  well  aa  in  agriculture. 

WOVEN     INTO     HARMONIOUS    WHOLE 

The  remarkable  thing  Is  that  all  of  these  -, 
apparently    discordant    arrangements    have  | 
been    woven    together    Into    a    harmonious  | 
structure.     They    coexist   without   seeming 
conflict  and  with   mutual  benefits.     Maxl-  j 
mum  production  has  been  achieved  so  that 
the  people  of  Palestine,  greatly  dependent 
on  the  fruits  of  their  own  labors,  are  amply 
supplied  with  the  products  the  country  can 
produce.     And   they   still   have   enough   of 
many   products   for   export.  j 

This  pluralism  In  combination  achieved  In  | 
a   land   that  cannot  afford   the   luxuries  of  j 
lavish  experimentation  is  an  Inspiring,  and,] 
I  think,  unique  example  of  the  potentiali- 
ties  of   the   democratic   process. 

This  program  In  Palestine  and  Dr.  Ten's, 
program    In    China,    though    unrelated    Inj 
origin,  are  closely  related  in  function.    They 
show  that  we  need  not  loee  by  default  to 
the  totalitarianism  of  either  tbe  left  or  the 
right.    They  show  that  democratic  programs; 
can,  indeed,  fill  the  void  that  has  followed 
two  world  wars  and  can  bring  the  promise  of! 
a  more  abundant  life  even  to  the  desolate 
and  poverty-ridden  areas  of  the  world  where 
hope  for  the  common  man  had  well  nigh 
perished. 

Those  programs  for  Palestine  and  Chlnal 
give  us  the  key  to  the  political  formula  that 
Is  the  only  possible  antidote  to  either  com- 
munism or  fascism.  They  show  how  In  varl- 
oiu  parts  of  the  globe  tbe  great  extremes 
between  the  top  and  the  bottom  of  society 
can  be  bridged,  how  tbe  standards  of  living 
of  the  masses  can  be  raised,  how  the  land 
and  other  material  resources  of  a  nation  can 
be  put  to  use  for  all  the  people,  not  for  one 
select  group.  They  show  that  all  these 
things  can  be  done  without  regimenting  man, 
as  the  totalitarlans  do,  to  one  political  faith 
or  to  one  economic  theory. 

FAirH  MORE  THAN  DOLLARS 

We  can  use  this  formula  to  help  shape  the 
world  in  the  democratic  pattern.  To  do  It 
will  take  more  of  our  faith  than  our  dollars. 
We  cannot  treat  the  problem  as  we  do  charity 
or  relief  at  Christmas  time.  This  Is  a  pro- 
gram that  requires  constant  planning  and 
attention.  It  will  condition  all  phases  of 
our  foreign  policy,  determine  our  alliances 
abroad,  and  dictate  our  position  In  the  coun- 
cils of  the  nations.  Results  cannot  be  ex- 
pected quickly.  They  will  take  time  and  pa- 
tience. We  must  have  faith.  We  must  have 
faith  of  the  kind  that  has  kept  the  Jews  of 
Palestine  and  now  of  Israel  true  to  their 
Ideals  m  the  face  of  great  adversities.  We 
must  have  the  kind  of  faith  that  Dr.  Yen 
had  when  he  slept  in  the  mud  huts  of  Chinas 
villages  for  8  years  so  that  he  might  under- 
stand the  actual  conditions  with  which  mass 
education  would  have  to  deal.  We  must 
have  his  faith  that  this  Is  part  of  God's 
work  In  which  we  are  the  servants. 

If  we  dedicate  ourselves  to  this  undertak- 
ing, as  we  would  to  a  Holy  Grail,  we  cannot 
fall.  For  never  have  so  many  been  so  eager 
for  a  leadership  that  would  take  tbem  to  tha 
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HON  WAYNE  MORSE 

OF  oaacoM 
TOT  SENATE  OF  THE  UWITED  STATB3 

onday.  June  7  (legislative  day  0/ 
Tui'sday,  June  IK  194S 

dr.    MORSE.     Mr    President.   I    ask 

uitnlmous  consent  to  have  printed  In 

Appendix  of  the  Rxcord  an  address 

PorUand's     Industrial     future,     by 

K.  Sterrett.  manager  of  the  In- 

department,  Portland  Chaint)er 

Commerce,  delivered  by  him  on  May 

before  the  Joint  meeting  of  the  E«.st 

Commercial  Club  and  the  Portland 

mber  of  Commerce  Member's  Porum. 

Portland,  Orcg       I  present  this  for 

ntlng   because   it   has  an   Important 

It  seems  to  me.  on  the  indus- 

1  problem  which  confronts  my  sec- 

.  of  the  country,  particularly  In  view 

the  fkjod  conditions  now  prevailing 
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rhe  PrlntlnR  Office  Informs  me  that 

address  will  make  approximately  2'i 

of  the  RicoM.  at  a  cost  of  $177  50. 

There  l)eing  no  objection,  the  address 

LS  ordered  to  t)e  printed  in  the  Rscoao. 

follows: 

roartAin't  iWDtwraiat  wvrxrui 

Today  I  want  to  tell  you  people  about  the 

kings  of  our   Industries  department— to 

you  know  what   we  are  doing,  what   we 

to  do.  and  some  of  the  obataclea  In  our 

We  have  here  at  our  head  table  repre- 

aefitatlTes  from  four  of  the  largest  new  In- 

di^trte*  that  have  been  attracted  to  tbto  area 

the  last  2  years.     Namrally.  the  Portland 

of  Commerce  can  take  a  great  deal 

the  credit  for  the  location  of  these  Indus- 

m  this  community,  but  It  would  be  fool- 

for  us  to  take  all  of  the  credit.  t}ecnvis« 

are  Just  one  cog  In  the  wboto  machine  that 

working  toward  the  devaiopntut  of  tbls 
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On   tbe  National  Biscuit  Co.  negotiations 
ihe  original  site  near  the  Rose  City  golf 
>  we  had  the  excellent  support  of  the 
Side    CommercUi    Club    on    the    aona 
ncceaaary  to  accommodate   thta  in- 
to Uiat  location.     I  wUh  to  publicly 
__     your  support   and   to  say  that 
100  percent  behind  us  In  all  of  ocr 
lal    activity.     In    addition,    on    that 
alone,    we    had   the   support   of    tbe 
planning  commission,  a  majority  of  the 
council,  the  central  labor  council,  and 
others.     It  wasn't  eaay  to  find  another 
si4ttAt>:e  alte  for  the  NaUonal  Biscuit  Co.  In 
but  fortunately   we  were  abl«  to 
ao. 

^   the  negotiations  for  the  site  which  tlM>y 

e  just  purchased,  we  bad  aasutauce  from 

Union  Pacific  Railroad  who  aaaembled  tbe 

■;  the  Portland  Gas  &  Cckc  Co.,  who  moved 

line  so  this  site  could  be  used;  and  tlie 

Portland  General  Eectrlc  Co..  who  moved  a 

-  line  so  we  could  get  this  Industry.     In 

Itlon,  we  had    plendld  cooperation  from 

other   tmslness   leaders   in   Portland. 
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Thu  one  negotutlon  Ulustratea  to  a  degre* 
the  community  spirit  that  la  nacanary  to 
bring  about  the  devetopoMirt  of  aa  araa.  In 
■dtfitton,  tbe  bank.t.  railroads,  and  Industrial 
realtora  have  also  been  very  helpful  to  ua  in 
our  program 

Then,  there  la  tlie  matter  of  time.  We  Juat 
don't  go  cut  and  make  one  trip  and  get  an 
iBdtistry  to  come  back  and  locate  here  In 
Portland.  It  takes  plenty  of  time  and 
plentv  of  effort.  With  respect  to  the  Na- 
tlcnai  Biscuit  Co  .  I  And  that  the  chamtMr 
has  t>«en  working  on  this  company  for  the 
past  10  years  About  18  months  ago.  we 
Anally  convinced  them  that  they  ahould 
come  here  rather  than  go  to  Seattle.  It  haa 
taken  us  18  months  to  work  out  all  the  dlfll- 
euttlea  on  a  site  for  them,  but  fortunately, 
they  are  coming  here,  and  we  are  glad  of  it. 
We  appreciate  their  patience  and  friendly 
tplrlt  of  cooperation  throughout  the  long 
period  of  negotiations  necessary  to  get  them 
a  suitable  site. 

Now.  a  few  background  flgrures  to  lllu-strate 
our  growth  here  Portland,  as  you  know, 
grew  tremendously  during  the  war.  and  haa 
kept  this  icrowth.  The  city  of  Portland  had 
a  population  In  1940.  of  a  little  over  305.000. 
Today.  It  la  varlou^y  estimated  as  l>etween 
410.000  and  435.000  The  meUopollUn  area, 
which  Is  the  true  gage  of  our  growth,  in- 
creased from  40«.40«.  to  about  600.000.  Now. 
when  I  first  came  here  in  1944.  a  few  peaal- 
mlJ<ts  m  the  area  were  wondering  what  we 
were  going  to  do  when  the  shipyards  closed 
down.  At  the  peak,  the  shipyards,  as  ycu 
know,  employed  laOuSM  people.  They  are 
now  down  to  around  iJtOO  smployeea.  We 
have  absorbed  tbla  labor  force  by  the  growth 
of  old  Indiistrles.  attraction  of  new  Induatrlea. 
and  by  expansions  In  other  typea  of  buslneaa. 
And.  believe  It  or  not,  we  have  less  unemploy- 
ment In  this  area  now,  than  we  bad  In  1940. 
In  1940.  we  hi>d  unenplafment  of  about  30.- 
000.  Today,  we  have  a^out  23.000  unem- 
ployed. And  during  this  period,  too — from 
1988  vp  to  date,  we  have  doubled  the  number 
of  Induatrles  here.  The  Census  of  Manufac- 
tures shows  that  the  Portland  area  had  888 
Industries  in  1939  We  estimate  at  the  pres- 
ent time  that  we  have  about  1.000  manufac- 
turing plants.  Manufacturing  employment 
in  the  4  counties  comprising  the  Portland  In- 
duatrlal  area — Multnomah.  Clackamas,  and 
Washington  coxuittes  In  Oregon,  and  Clark 
County,  Washington — Increased  from  35.000 
In  1!>40.  up  to  53.000  at  the  present  time. 

Nonmanufacturlng  employment,  that  la, 
employment  In  utilities,  wholesale  trade,  re- 
tall  trade,  service  Industries,  banks,  etc  .  iiaa 
had  a  still  further  Increase:  99.500  in  1940, 
up  to  150.900  at  the  present  time.  To  give 
you  a  picture  of  seme  of  the  industries  that 
have  expanded  in  this  area,  I  have  worked  up 
some  flgwrea.  The  food  induatry  has  ex- 
panded from  an  aaiplayment  of  5.000  in  1940, 
up  to  about  7.000  now.  The  lumber  products 
industry,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  we  have 
lost  several  large  lumber  mills  here  In  Port- 
land, has  gone  up  from  8.300  to  11.500  at 
present.  The  machinery  industry  haa  in- 
creased from   1,700  to  4.300  employees. 

Last  year  we  were  pieaaed  to  announce  that 
Portland  obtained  173  new  Industries.  In 
the  last  3  years.  w«  hsve  obtained  368  new 
industries,  and  those  tit  tadustries  employ 
about  6,000  people.  Of  the  173  new  indus- 
tries that  we  recorded  last  year,  only  a  docen 
of  these  were  branch  planu.  such  as  the  Car- 
l>orundum  Co.  Continental  Can  Co.,  etc. 
The  balance  were  local  concerns,  started  by 
local  individuals,  producing  Items,  for  the 
most  part,  that  were  never  made  here  before. 
Such  new  articles  as  aluminum  shingles,  per- 
Ute  insulation  products,  plastics,  cement  tile, 
house  trailers,  etc.  The  whole  Pacific  coast 
is  growing  and  we  feel  that  Portland  Is  more 
than  getting  Its  share  of  tbe  growth.  But  to 
bring  the  matter  of  our  future  growth  cloee 
to  home.  I  will  now  touch  on  some  of  the 
most  pressing  problems  facing  as. 

There  la  no  question  that  we  have  plenty 
of  potential  Industrial  sites  in  the  Portland 


to  support  a  still  larger  Industrial  econ- 
omy.    However,  due  to  circumstances  beyond 
our  control,  we  are  restricted  in  the  number 
of  sites  which  we  can  show  an  individual 
looking  for  a  location  right  now.     Thla  comes 
about   because  some  of   our  beat  potential 
sites  are  l>eing  used  for  temporary  Govern- 
ment bousing  developments.     For  liurtance, 
we  have  the  G'.iUds  LAke  area,  the  Vanport 
arse.   St.   Johna   Woods,   and   Kellogg   Park 
Homes — all    very    fine    potential    Induitrial 
liropsity.     Eventually,  we  will  be  able  to  clear 
these  attas  and  replace  these  homes  wit  a  In- 
dustries.    We  can't  do  It  over  night — in  fact, 
we  dont  want  to  do  It  too  rapidly  t>e«»uss 
we  have  about  15.000  families  living  in  these 
temporary    houses,    and   over    60    percent   of 
these  famUlea  are  returned  GI's.     The  Port- 
land Houalng  Authority  la  cooperating  with 
us  very  nicely,  and  tlirough  their  effora  we 
are   gradually  removing   some  of   the   tem- 
porary bouses  In  tbe  Guilds  Lake  area,  and 
we   hope  to   be   able   to  remove   additional 
units  there  within  the  next  year  or  two. 

Now.  what  U  a  good  Industrial  sltet  Most 
people  iMve  the  mUtaken  Impression  tiat  a 
good  Industrial  site  is  a  nice,  flat  piece  of 
land  with  perhaps  a  railroad  track  adjoining 
It.  Well,  those  are  two  of  the  first  requ:sltes, 
but  there  are  a  numt>er  of  other  Items  that 
mtiat  be  taken  Into  consideration  to  fit  a  site 
to  a  i)artlcular  prospect.  First,  we  must 
know  whether  a  site  has  adequate  sewi-r  fa- 
cilities, gas  lines,  electric  lines,  and  other 
utilities.  Whether  a  site  Is  located  whe-e  the 
plant  In  question  can  obUtn  an  adequnte 
labor  supply  Also,  a  very  Important  prob- 
lem, and  one  that  Is  often  overlooked,  is  the 
question  of  the  foundation  conditions  c)f  the 
site  For  Instance,  out  in  the  Vanix>rt  area, 
which  we  feel  la  a  good  potential  area  for  cer- 
tain light  Industries,  you  have  to  go  down 
75  feet  before  you  hit  load-bearing  gravel. 
An  Industry  having  heavy  load  requirements, 
or  using  heavy  machinery,  would  have  vj  put 
down  extensive  piling  to  make  use  of  a  site 
there,  but  It  Is  all  right  for  light,  one-story 
buildings. 

Last,  but  not  least,  there  is  the  question  of 
the  zoning  of  a  site.     In  Portland,  we  now 
have   four  types  of  sones      In  tone   S   and 
sone  4  we  can  put  Indtutrlal  concerns.     Tou 
are  more  or  less  familiar  with  the  problem 
we  h  d  on  the  National  Biscuit  Co.  negotia- 
tions with  respect  to  toning,  but  to  gi  back 
Just  a  year  or  two  prevloua  to  that,  tb<;  Can- 
ada Dry  Ginger  Ale  Co.  wanted  to  put  a  plant 
out  on  Halsey  Street.     Part  of  tbe  property 
which  they  wanted  to  purchase,  was  toned 
for  Indusuial.  the  balance  was  In  aone  3,  or 
limited   residential  use.     Well,  the  nial-es- 
tate  people  and  the  others  Interested  in  lo- 
cating Canada   Dry   here,   went   to   tbe  city 
councU  and  asked  for  a  tone  change,  so  Port- 
land could  get  this  industry.     Unfortunately, 
aome  of  the  people  in  the  nelghborho>xl  ob- 
jected to  this  aone  change,  but  to  the  credit 
of  the  city  council,  the  aone  was  chang-Kl  and 
we  were  able  to  get  this  Indiostry  h<re.     A 
sequel  to  tbls  story  Illustrates  an  Interest- 
ing  point      When  the  Canada  Dry  cfBclals 
had  their  open  house,  several  of  the  neigh- 
tjors  who  had  been  the  most  vehement  in 
their  opposition  to  the  plant,  came  to  the 
manager  and  said,  "If  we  had  known  what 
type  of  structure  you  were  going  to  build,  we 
would  never  iiave  objected  to  It."     Nov.  that 
is  Jiut  one  of  the  things  that  we  have  to 
work  out  here  In  Portland,  the  feellrg  that 
industries    always    bring    {■mokestackti,    dirt, 
and  noise,  and  things  like  that.     New.  mod- 
ern   Industry   does    not    always   create    nui- 
sances.    Take,  for  Instance,  the  new  WlUard 
Storage  Battery  plant.  It  would  be  a  credit  to 
any   neighborhood;    and    the    proposed   Na- 
tional Biscuit  structtire  will   be  a  fine  Im- 
provement to  this  city  or  any  city.     I  think 
we  can  guarantee  that  In  the  development 
of  Portland,  the  Ptn^land  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce la  not  trying  to  ruin  any  gocd  resi- 
dential areas.     We  feel  that  there  Is  reed  for 
adequate  residential  areas  so  that  we  can 
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have  enough  places  for  the  workers  to  live. 
but  unless  we  have  sites  for  our  industries, 
we  win  have  no  basic  pay  roll  for  the  com- 
munity. Without  industrial  pay  rolls,  no 
community  can  thrive  or  prosper. 

Now,  another  one  of  the  preaslng  local 
problems  at  the  present  time  is  the  ques- 
tion of  power  supply.  Most  of  you  have  read 
considerable  In  the  press  on  the  Impending 
power  shortage  In  the  area.  Ladles  and  gen- 
tlemen, that  Impending  shortage  is  real,  not 
imaginary,  but  is  nothing  that  we  should  get 
alarmed  about.  The  utilities  of  th^  area, 
private  utilities.  Bonneville  Power  Admin- 
istration, the  cities  of  Seattle  and  Tacoma. 
are  all  integrated  Into  one  vast  "Northwest 
power  pool."  Tl^.ese  people  In  the  power 
business  realize  the  situation,  and  are  all 
working  together  to  correct  It.  They  are  all 
telling  the  same  story  back  In  Congress  of  the 
need  for  the  McNary  Dam,  and  It  depends  on 
how  large  an  appropriation  we  can  get  for 
the  McNary  Dam  project.  Just  how  soon  that 
project  can  be  completed.  Until  that  time, 
unfortunately,  we  will  not  be  able  to  solicit 
any  industry  that  takes  large  blocks  of 
power,  such  as  an  aluminum  company  or 
other  electro-chemical  indtistrles.  Still,  in 
analyzing  our  industrial  growth  here.  It  is 
Interesting  to  note  that  from  1940  up  to  the 
present  date,  only  10  percent  of  oiu-  increased 
industrial  employment  has  come  In  those  in- 
dtistrles  which  came  out  here  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  our  cheap  power.  The  other  90 
percent  of  our  Industrial  pay-roll  growth  has 
come  from  concerns  which  use  very  little 
power,  but  came  here  to  take  advantage  of 
our  central  location,  our  distribution  facil- 
ities, or  to  serve  the  expanded  market  here, 
due  to  our  increase  In  population. 

While  I  am  on  the  subject  of  power.  It 
seems  to  me  that  sooner  or  later  the  Federal 
Government,  which  has  taken  the  lead  in 
the  power  development  of  the  Columbia 
River — due  to  the  fact  that  the  dams  are 
multipurpose  projects,  combining  power, 
navigation,  and  Irrigation — should  change 
its  policy  on  appropriations  for  such  develop- 
menU.  Such  projects  as  the  McNary  Dam 
which  are  self-llquldatlng  should  be  put 
in  a  different  category  than  the  actual  ex- 
penses of  running  the  Government,  such  aa 
the  cost  of  operating  the  Post  OfBce  Depart- 
ment or  some  other  bureau  which  is  actually 
an  out-of-pocket  expense.  Any  Industry 
which  tried  to  charge  off  capital  expenditures 
on  an  income-tax  return  as  an  expense  Item, 
would  soon  be  taken  to  taak  by  the  Bureau  of 
Internal  Revenue.  It  seems  to  me  that  the 
whole  accounting  procedure  of  the  Federal 
Government  Itself  should  be  changed,  and 
appropriations  be  separated  Into  appropri- 
ations which  represent  capital  expenditures, 
and  appropriations  which  are  straight  out- 
of-pocket  government  expenses.  Then  the 
Government  could  operate  on  a  biislnessUke 
basis  and  needed  Federal  developmenU 
would  not  be  Judged  on  the  basis  of  how 
much  money  they  cost,  but  what  they  will 
do  for  tbe  development  of  the  country. 

The  next  problem  is  one  of  labor  costs. 
We  are  very  proud  here  in  Portland  of  our 
admirable  record  of  labor-management  ac- 
cord in  recent  years.  Much  credit  for  this 
situation  lies  In  the  splendid  work  of  the 
Portland  Labor-Management  Committee  and 
its  predecessors.  Also,  our  good  labor  rela- 
tions are  due  to  the  caliber  of  the  leadership 
of  our  labor  unions  here.  We  also  can  take 
considerable  pride  In  the  high  level  of  wage 
scales  that  exist  here  In  tbe  Portland  area 
and  throughout   the  whole  Pacific  coast. 

But— In  trying  to  Interest  new  Industries 
to  come  into  this  area,  our  high  level  of 
wages  sometimes  creates  a  selling  problem 
lor  us.  The  manufacturer  back  In  the  East 
looks  at  our  wage  rates  out  here,  compares 
It  with  his  present  wage  rates,  and  says: 
"You're  higher  than  we  are."  Well— there 
la  another  part  to  this  story.  We  have  to 
tell  him  that  we  feel  that  labor  productivity 
Is  higher  out  here.  The  average  worker  will 
turn  out  more  goods.    We  have  good  reason 


for  making  that  sUtement  and  believe  It  or 
not,  one  of  the  l>est  reasons  Is  our  climate. 
We  have  no  cold,  severe  winters  that  hamper 
production,  and  we  have  no  hot,  oppressive 
summers  which  decrease  the  worker's  ef- 
ficiency. So.  from  this  standpoint,  we  can 
make  out  a  fairly  good  case  for  Portland. 
However,  in  many  instances,  the  level  of 
our  wage  scales  here  still  is  a  deterrent.  For 
Instance,  In  our  logging  and  lumber  Indus- 
try, the  wage  scales  in  effect  here  in  the 
Pacific  Northwest,  su-e  Just  aljouv  double 
those  in  effect  in  the  southfirn  lumber  in- 
dustry. In  our  paper  Indust  y,  we  are  about 
20  percent  above  Middle  West  and  the  East. 
Now,  in  these  times  when  there  is  a  shortage 
of  lumber  and  a  shortage  of  paper,  those 
wage  differentials  do  not  hurt  our  business, 
but  if  we  ever  do  have  a  depression,  then 
perhaps  this  area  might  be  hurt  more  than 
other  parts  of  the  country.  This  problem 
of  wage  scales  has  another  effect  here  in  the 
Portland  area.  It  is  not  only  a  problem  of 
wage  scales — but  In  certain  Industries,  high 
material  costs,  together  with  wage  scales  and 
other  costs,  makes  It  hard  for  local  indus- 
tries to  compete  with  eastern  manufacturers. 
I  am  thinking  now  of  some  of  our  tool  manu- 
facturers— some  of  our  machinery  manu- 
facturers, and  some  of  our  structural  steel 
people.  Eastern  manufacturers  in  many 
cases  can  ship  their  products  into  Portland 
and  undersell  our  local  people  In  these  fields. 
On  the  whole,  I  think  that  most  every  em- 
ployer in  Portland  does  not  hesitate  to  pay 
good  wages  If  he  can  get  corresponding  pro- 
duction. Now,  there  is  one  bright  spot  in 
our  whole  labor  cost  picture,  and  it  is  one 
method  which  some  of  our  industries  are 
adopting.  It  is  a  new  type  of  wage  scale 
that  is  being  put  Into  effect.  It  is  an  incen- 
tive system  and  the  worker  will  t>e  paid  ac- 
cording to  the  amount  that  he  produces,  and 
not  just  for  being  on  the  Job.  I  think  an 
increased  use  of  this  system  here  In  the 
Portland  area  will  help  us  to  solve  the  prob- 
lem of  high  tabor  costs. 

When  I  came  to  Portland,  several  well- 
meaning  people  told  me  that  we  would  never 
have  any  real  industrial  development  in 
Oregon  until  we  changed  our  tax  structure. 
I  asked  them  what  was  wrong  with  the 
Oregon  tax  system,  and  they  knowingly  re- 
plied, "You'll  find  out.'^  After  I  had  made  a 
thorough  study  of  the  tax  laws  here.  1  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  on  the  whole,  Oregon's 
tax  system  was  not  bad  at  all— that  It  had 
several  good  features,  and  only  a  few  Items 
that  should  be  corrected.  It  Is  unfortunate 
that  the  general  public  has  the  wrong  im- 
pression about  our  tax  system,  because  only 
one  person  In  a  hundred  really  knows  the 
details  of  the  tax  statutes. 

Prior  to  1947,  one  of  our  disadvantages  was 
the  fact  that  Oregon  was  surrounded  by 
community-property  SUtes,  and  this  aUowed 
Individuals  in  the  upper  salary  brackets  to 
pay  less  Federal  income  tax  than  similar 
people  in  the  State  of  Oregon.  This  situa- 
tion was  corrected  by  the  passage  of  the 
community-property  law  by  the  1947  session 
of  the  Oregon  Legislature,  and  as  everyone 
knows,  the  recently  passed  Federal  tax  law 
permits  the  splitting  of  income  between  hus- 
band and  wife  and  the  filing  of  separate  re- 
turns, giving  everyone  in  the  United  States 
the  tax  benefits  that  accrue  under  a  com- 
munity-property law. 

We  have  no  sales-tax  law  In  Oregon.  This 
Is  a  feature  of  our  tax  system  which  we  can 
use  to  good  advantage  in  talking  to  indus- 
trial prospects.  In  the  State  of  Washington, 
for  instance,  which  has  a  3-percent  sale3  tax 
and  a  compensating  or  use  tax,  the  manufac- 
turer must  pay  3  percent  on' all  the  building 
materials  used  in  his  new  plant  and  must  pay 
3  percent  on  the  value  of  every  piece  of  ma- 
chinery and  equipment  going  into  his  plant. 
This  situation  gives  a  company  locating  In 
Oregon  a  saving  on  building  materials,  ma- 
chinery, and  equipment  over  one  going  into 
business  in  Washington. 


Oregon  haa  an  excellent  workmen's  com- 
pensation law,  with  rates  that  are  equitable, 
and  an  experience-rating  feature  which  is 
based  on  the  accident  frequency  of  the  com- 
pany alone.  Also,  our  unemployment  com- 
pensation law  permits  an  industry  with  a  low 
lalx)r  turn-over  to  earn  a  rate  as  low  as  one- 
half  of  1  percent  on  its  pay  roll,  whereas  in 
many  States  the  manufacturer  must  pay  the 
straight  2.7-percent  rate,  and  does  not  re- 
ceive any  l>enefit5  by  keeping  his  labor  turn- 
over down.  » 

One  of  the  features  in  the  Oregon  tax 
structure  that  might  be  corrected  is  our  ex- 
cise tax  on  corporations.  Only  incorporated 
companies  pay  this  tax,  and  other  types  of 
business  enterprises,  such  as  individual  pro- 
prietorships, partnerships,  and  cooperatives, 
do  not  pay  it.  Perhaps  some  new  method  of 
equitably  dividing  the  tax  burden  can  be 
worked  out.  This  present  method  of  taxation 
has  some  advantages,  however,  for  if  a  cor- 
poration does  not  make  a  profit  it  does  not 
have  to  pay  the  excise  tax.  This  contrasts  to 
the  situation  that  applies  in  our  neighboring 
State  of  Washington,  for  all  types  of  enter- 
prises must  pay  a  tax  on  tbe  gross  amount 
of  business  done  in  good  years  as  well  as  bad. 
For  manufacturing  concerns  this  is  one- 
quarter  of  1  percent  of  the  value  of  all  prod- 
\M:ts  produced. 

The  whole  subject  of  taxation  Is  a  compli- 
cated matter,  and  in  our  industrial  program 
we  attempt  to  figure  out  the  exact  tax  burden 
a  prospective  industry  will  pay  in  our  SUte. 
To  date,  I  can  truthfully  say  that  since  I 
have  Ijeen  here  our  tax  system  has  not  pre- 
vented any  new  industry  from  locating  in  the 
Portland  area.  In  one  instance  it  actually 
aided  us  in  getting  a  large  pay  roll. 

Another  deterrent  to  present  development 
of  the  area  is  construction  costs.  While  back 
East  recently,  I  talked  to  the  executives  of 
one  large  industry  that  is  thinking  about 
coming  out  here.  Before  the  war  they  built 
a  plant  in  the  South.  This  plant  cost  them 
♦6.000,000.  They  had  planned  to  build  a 
similar-sized  plant  here  in  the  Northwest, 
but  their  estimates  on  the  cost  of  the  plant 
and  machinery,  believe  It  or  not,  at  the  pres- 
ent time  is  $15,000,000.  or  three  times  the 
cost  of  the  prewar  plant  built  In  the  South. 
Consequently  they  can't  go  ahead  with  thlf 
expansion  program  and  make  the  thing  pay 
off.  Now  this  concern  together  with  several 
other  large  concerns  with  whom  I  have  talked 
in  the  East,  are  figuring  that  sooner  or  later 
the  upward  spiral  of  Inflation  Is  going  to  l>e 
broken,  and  these  companies  being  large, 
well-managed  organizations,  can  afford  to 
wait  for  5  or  10  years  to  take  advantage  of 
better  construction  costs.  I  think  that  we 
will  get  some  of  these  industries  in  Oregon 
eventually,  but  we  won't  get  them  in  the 
next  few  years. 

Then  there  is  the  problem  of  raw  mate- 
rials. Most  people  think  that  we  have  raw 
materials  galore  here  in  the  Pacific  North- 
west. We  do  have  some.  One  of  the  most 
important  that  is  often  overlooked  is  our 
abundant  supply  of  soft  water.  Water  is  the 
life  blood  of  many  industries,  particularly 
the  chemical  industry.  We  have  plenty  of 
power  potential  In  the  Columbia  River  and 
Its  tributaries,  we  have  adequate  supplies  of 
timber  and  wood  pulp.  We  have  such  cer- 
tain raw  materials  as  dlatomaceotis  earth, 
clays,  laterltes.  and  other  things.  We  don't 
have  any  oil  and  we  don't  have  any  gas.  Our 
supply  of  Iron  Is  limited  and  believe  It  or 
not,  we  don't  have  any  large  supply  of  cer- 
tain tjT>es  of  limestone.  We  do  have  plenty 
Of  limestone  in  southern  Oregon  and  plenty 
of  limestone  in  eastern  Oregon,  but  to  sup- 
ply our  carbide  plants  that  need  a  limestone 
without  any  phosphorous  Is  a  problem.  Our 
carbide  manuafcturers  have  to  scramble  to 
get  lime  that  Just  barely  meets  their  require- 
ments. Eventually  we  hope  to  bring  high- 
quality  limestone  In  from  Alaska  and  solve 
this  problem. 

Our  problem  on  raw  materials  is  the  prob- 
lem of  making  the  best  use  of  what  we  have 
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tn  the  Pacific  Northwest,  and  In  brtng- 
tn^  In  from  off-abor«  sources  thoae  tblnfi 
tb  U  w«  cannot  get  locally.     It  la  for  tbU  r«*« 
■o  1  that  tbere  was  set  up  about  a  year  ago. 
till  Raw  Materials  Survey  bere  In  Portland. 
Tl  lis  origanizatk»  Is  sponsored  by  the  cham- 
of  commerce  in  Oregon  and  southern 
Wkahlngtcn.  the  banks  m  Oregon,  the  prl- 
▼*  te  utility  companies,  the  port  of  Portland, 
ai  d   the   dock  commission.     The  object   of 
t»  is  organlatlon  is  not  to  duplicate  any  of 
tl  e    efforts    of    the    Oregon    Department    of 
O  »lojy  and  Mineral  Industry— or  the  Wash- 
lr|ton     Department     of     Oeplogy— or     th« 
V  ilted  SUtes  Bureau  of  Mines— but  to  Uke 
tie  information  which  tb«sc  organizations 
ve.  separate  .ae  cbaif  from  the  wheat,  and 
:us  It  toward  the  economic  utilisation  eud. 
manufacturer  seeking  a  location  out  hers 
't  Intcraated  In  knowing  that  there  U  a 
Ultle  vein  of  asbestos  In  eastern  Oregon.  If 
Is  not  a  commercial  depoalt  there. 
To  glva  you  an  example  of  how  the  Ba« 
ktcrlala  Survey  will  help  ua  bring  In  new 
l4duauiea.  ona  of  the  first  surveys  to  be  mada 
us  was  on  the  sUlca  rwourcaa  of  tba  araa. 
all  lea   report,   and    th«   advio*  of   our 
aaguig  anginaer  of  the  Raw  Materials  Sur- 
were  two  things  that  helped  us  get  the 
Carborundum  Co.  plant  which  Is  now 
built  Across  the  river  at  Vancouver. 
True,  there  were  other  reasons  why 
Carborundum  Co.  came  out  here,  but  the 
aisiatancc  uf  the  Raw  Materials  Survey  was  a 
valuable  one  to  them.     This  plant  will  take 
tn  the  form  of  slitca  sand  or  quartz- 
and  fuse  It  In  an  electric  furnace  with 
But  this  one  plant  alone,  a  ta.OOO.- 
plant.  Is  a  feather  In  our  cap.  and  shows 
can  be  done  by  a  study  of  making  the 
UM  of  the  raw  materials  that  we  do 
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The  location  of  the  carborundum  plant 
Vancouver  also  Illustrates  the  regional 
tltude  of  our  Industrial  development  pro- 
am.  We  try  to  give  prospects  looking  over 
k^ls  area  all  the  best  Information  possible 
a  I  to  sites,  labor  supply,  water  supply,  and 
Tfw  materials,  and  then  we  let  the  Industry 
If  make  up  Its  mind  which  Is  the  beet 
tlon  to  suit  Its  needs.  On  the  carbo- 
rlindum  plant — due  to  the  fact  that  they 
Ranted  to  be  on  4leep  water  and  had  to  be 
to  tbe  Bonneville  Power  AdmtnLstra- 
tioa  power  lines — there  were  Just  two  sites 
t:  »at  they  considered.  These  were  the  area 
a :  Vancouver  which  they  purchased,  and  the 
a  -ea  at  Oregon  Ship  With  respect  to  the 
C  regon  Shipyard  location,  the  Carborundum 
Qd.  offlclals  reallEed  that  It  would  take  them 
t  S  or  3  years  to  unsnarl  the  Oov- 
t  red  tape  necessary  to  get  this  prop- 
erty, and  they  couldnt  wait  that  long.  Also, 
t  ley  received  a  very  good  proposition  from 
t  le  Port  of  Vancouver  for  the  site  over  there, 
e  )  decided  to  locate  there.  Even  though  their 
f  tant  is  In  Vancouver,  we  consider  them  In 
t  le  Portland  metropolitan  area,  and  I  think 
t  ley  wUl  do  the  merchants  of  Portland  as 
t  luch  good  as  If  they  were  located  down 
tere  In  the  business  district  right  next  to 
Meier  *  Prank's. 

ni  have  to  move  along  here  now.  I  have 
•bent  too  long  In  discussing  the  problems 
i  the  area. 

What  are  the  poaslbllttles? 
With  the  trclcht  rates  Increasing,  there  Is 
fJolnC  to  be  an  ever -Increasing  program  of 
itraUsatloo  of  Industry.  Also,  the 
|kowth  of  oar  population  will  bring  in  in- 
(  uetrlea  producing  ftTtnsuT"if  goods,  such  as 
$kerlea.   soft   drlnka.    dairy    producu.   etc. 

intareating  Uend  de- 
ihlntKnf  Cartain  taufa  eastern  companies 
c  ^rae  out  to  the  coast  with  a  branch  plant 
I  rodwlrg  consunter  gooda.  and  they  will 
laturaUy  graviute  toward  California  wltlt 
i(a  Bine  or  ten  million  people.  It  Is  only 
that  they  put  a  plant  down  thara. 
«lMn  they  grow  and  expand  and  get 
tor  UMlr  second  Pacific  ooaat  plant. 


that  la  when  Portland  should  step  In  and 
try  to  Intereet  them.  We  have  had  two 
examplee  of  this  situation  recently,  and 
executive  of  two  such  companies  are  sitting 
at  the  head  table  today.  The  WUlard  Stor- 
age Battery  Co.  has  a  plant  In  Los  Angeles, 
and  their  second  Pacific  coast  plant  Is  now 
m  operation  here.  The  Pioneer  Division  of 
the  Fllntkote  Co.  has  a  plant  In  Los  Angeles, 
and  we  now  have  a  new  plant  of  thia  com- 
pany up  here. 

In  our  Industrial  program  we  also  are  not 
overlooking  the  development  of  small  Indus- 
tries here  In  Portland.    We  have  one  man  on 
our  staff  at  the  chamber  who  devotes  most  of 
his  time  to  looking  after  our  local  Indus- 
Ules— the  little  fellow.     We  are  trying  to 
help  them  find  new  products,  new  materials, 
or  other  ways  to  make  a  profitable  enterprise. 
From  the  basic   Industries  standpoint  we 
have  utUimlted  possibilities.    We  have  posal- 
bllltlea  for  the  expansion  of  our  food  Indus- 
tries. In  the  fields  of  canning  and  preserving. 
1  cant  go  Into  detail  now.     I  wish  I  could. 
We  have  possibilities  for  further  wood  fabri- 
cation— for   production   of   plywood   special- 
ties and  other   products   which   would   taks 
raw  lumber  and  turn  out  more  finished  prod- 
ucu.   A  particular  Item  for  which  we  have  a 
crying  local  need  Is  the  production  of  ofBce 
furniture.    We  are  due  for  expansion  )n  our 
machinery    Industry,   especially    agricultural 
Implements.    Although  the  major  Implement 
companies  have  warehouses  and  distribute 
from  here,  we  have  only  a  few  minor  Imple- 
ments made  here.    With  our  growing  agrlcul- 
tiue  and  a  million  and  a  half  acres  to  be 
opened  up  tn  the  Coltunbla  Basin.  I  think  we 
can  look  forward  to  increased  production  of 
agricultural  tools  here.    The  chemical  Indxis- 
try.  which  Is  close  to  my  heart,  within  the 
next  5  or  10  years,  I  think  will  be  represented 
by  such  new  Industries  as  rayon,  cellophane, 
ammonia,  furtiier   production   of   ferUllzers, 
sulfuric  acid,  phenol,  plastlca,  matches,  etc. 

I  see  that  my  time  is  just  about  up.  I  wish 
I  had  a  little  longer  to  go  Into  these  oppor- 
tuniues  further.  You  can  see  that  we  have 
our  problems  and  we  have  our  opportunities. 
It  Is  up  to  us  all  to  work  together,  and  by 
aiKh  cooperation  we  can  solve  ovir  problems 
and  make  Portland  the  blggeat  city  in  the 
whole  Pacific  Northwest.    I  thank  you. 


Eoropeaji  Recovery  Plan 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  J.  ROONEY 

or  Nrw  Toax 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RBPRESENTATTV13 

Wednesday.  June  9.  1948 

Mr.  ROONEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
the  permission  granted  me  by  the  House 
I  Include  in  these  remarks  the  following 
editorial  from  the  Washington  Evening 
Star  of  June  7.  1948.  with  regard  to  the 
action  of  the  majority  of  this  Congress 
In  slashing  the  funds  for  the  European 
recovery  program.  It  Ls  a  shame  that 
there  was  not  a  roll  call  vote  on  this 
measure  last  Friday  night  when  the  Re- 
publican leadership  steered  the  bill 
through  the  House.  I  am  stire  most  of 
the  Members  who  voted  to  cut  the  Euro- 
pean recovery  program  appropriation 
felt  ashamed  when  they  learned  of  tba 
comfort  their  vote  gave  Stalin  and  the 
Red  Fascists.  The  editorial  I  refer  to 
reads  as  follows: 

THS  COMMWHIT  MAU   HAT 

With  a  kind  of  sheeplshness.  the  Bouse 
followers    of    Representative    John    TASza 


should  find  It  at  once  Interesting  and  In- 
structive to  read  the  reactions  of  Europe's 
Communist  press  to  their  deep  slash  in  funds 
authorlaed  for  the  European  reccverj-  pro- 
gram With  gleeful  Irony,  the  organs  af  the 
Kremlin  In  Prance,  lUly,  Germany,  and  else- 
where have  lost  no  time  In  capitalising  on 
the  event  as  evidence  of  how  foolish  It  Is  for 
any  country  to  depend  on  the  promises  of 
the  United  States. 

Thus.  In  Rome,  the  Communist  newt^aper 
has  headlined  the  story  as  "The  Marshall 
Plan  Cheat."  Another  Red  headline  asks. 
"Who  Can  Trust  Washington/'"  similarly,  in 
Vienna,  the  "satellites"  of  the  United  States 
have  been  lectured  for  falling  to  follow  the 
Soviet  lead  In  reftislng  to  take  part  in  the 
ERP.  Simultaneously,  In  Berlin,  the  Ger- 
mans have  been  told  that  "this  Is  tbe  end 
of  an  Uluslon"  and  tiiat  western  Europe  must 
doubt  "the  wisdom  o<  trusting  America." 
And  in  Paris  French  leaders  have  bwn  de- 
scribed as  dlscovermg  now  that  "they  sold 
Prance  for  a  slice  of  bread." 

All  this  was  to  have  been  expected,  of 
course.  The  Kremlin  and  Its  Communists 
International  have  been  waging  a  relentless 
propaganda  war  against  the  ERP  for  months 
past,  and  the  House  action  has  supplied 
them  with  potent  new  ammunition.  For 
that  action  can  easUy  be  presented  In  the 
worst  possible  light.  The  funds  for  the  pro- 
gram have  been  cut  approximately  25  per- 
cent. It  Is  as  If  the  United  States  first  of- 
fered western  Europe  a  whole  loaf  of  bread 
to  regain  Its  strength,  and  then  sliced  off  a 
quarter  of  it — a  decision  leaving  the  Marshall 
plan  nations  with  considerably  less  than  the 
minimum  they  must  have  to  get  back  on 
their  feet  and  become  self-sustaining. 

Althotigh  they  should  have  anticipated 
the  thing.  Mr.  Taan  and  hU  Hotise  followers 
spparently  gave  little  or  no  thought  to  how 
the  Kremlin  and  lU  agents  would  delight 
In  the  loaf-sUclng  and  make  propagandlstic 
hay  out  of  It.  Nor  do  they  seem  to  have 
given  much  _  thought  to  the  fac  that  the 
great  promls'es  of  the  Marshall  plan  played 
a  major  role  tn  effecting  a  Communist  de- 
feat in  the  Italian  elections,  and  In  strength- 
ening the  mlddle-of-the-roed  French  Gov- 
ernment, and  In  serving  as  the  economic 
basis  of  the  Western  Union  recently  worked 
out  by  Britain.  France.  Belgium,  the  Nether- 
tosds,  and  Luxemburg 

£a  short,  economically,  politically,  propa- 
gandlstlcally.  and  otherwise,  the  House  has 
committed  a  grave  blunder  In  Its  reckless 
pruning  of  the  funds  previously  authorized 
by  Congress  for  the  first  year  of  the  ERP. 
In  terms  of  the  cold  war  being  waged  be- 
tween east  and  west,  nothing  could  have 
given  greater  aid  and  comfort  to  the  Soviet 
Union.  In  the  circumstances.  It  must  be 
hoped  that  Senator  VAirPKWazao  will  succeed 
in  having  the  cuts  restored  In  the  Senate 
and  that  Mr  Tabzx  and  his  followers  in  the 
House,  reflecting  soberly  on  what  they  have 
done,  win  then  see  the  error  of  their  ways 
and  reverse  themselves. 


Tlie  Marshall  Plan 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  OLIN  E.  TEAGUE 

OF  TKXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  BEPRESENTATTVE3 

Thursday,  May  27.  194S 

Mr.  TEAOUE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  believe 
that  our  yoimg  people  should  be  en- 
couraged In  every  way  possible  to  make 
an  active  part  and  interest  In  our  demo- 
cratic form  of  government  and  to  realize 
the  many  benefits  we  all  enjoy  becau.<:e 
of  It.    It  Is  not  enough  merely  to  pro- 
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vide  formal  education  for  each  genera- 
tion, as  too  often  a  real  appreciation 
of  our  democratic  processes  escapes  us 
unless  we  can  participate  In,  and  learn 
more  about,  this  Government  of  the 
United  States  and  Its  relationships  with 
other  governments. 

I  sponsored  a  contest  for  the  high- 
school  students  of  the  Sixth  Texas  Dis- 
trict to  encourage  these  young  people 
to  record  their  thoughts  on  important 
topics.  I  am  proud  to  announce  the 
winner  of  the  essay  contest  In  Freestone 
County,  which  was  so  ably  conducted 
by  County  Superintendent  Shelma  Car- 
Ule.  Miss  Clara  Allison,  Teague  High 
School,  Teague.  Tex.,  has  been  declared 
the  winner,  and  under  leave  to  extend 
my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I  wish  to  in- 
clude her  essay  entitled  "The  Marshall 
Plan": 

THE    MARSHALL   PLAN 

(By  Clara  Allison.  Teague.  Tex  ) 
Secretary  of  State  George  C.  Marshall, 
speaking  at  the  commencement  exercise  at 
Harvard  In  June  of  1947.  first  mentioned  the 
necessity  of  the  United  States  aid  In  the  re- 
building of  Europe.  This  proposal  was  not 
In  the  completed  form  of  a  plan;  but  Mar- 
shall's propossJ  was  so  warmly  accepted  that 
he  completed  a  plan  known  as  the  European 
recovery  program,  or  the  ERP. 

There  are  several  reasons  other  than  merely 
war  destruction  that  makes  Europe  need 
American  aid.  Some  of  the  reasons  are:  Fail- 
ure of  Imports  from  the  countries  under 
Russian  control,  the  lack  of  sustenance  from 
the  troubled  area.s  of  East  India  and  South- 
east Asia,  and  ruined  crops  caused  by  weather 
conditions.  During  the  winter  of  1946-47 
Europeans  saw  the  worst  feather  In  recent 
hUtory.  The  heavy  winter  exhausted  coal 
reserves,  crops  did  not  grow  because  of  the 
extreme  cold,  and  floods  washed  away  the 
rich  topsoil  and  drowned  livestock  in  the 
valleys.  The  following  summer  the  weather 
was  good — too  good.  Lack  of  rain  caused  a 
drought.  The  wheat  yield  was  very  low.  Be- 
cause of  lack  of  coal  the  electricity  was  shut 
off.  the  factories  had  to  stop  operations,  and 
cold-storage  plants  warmed  up  and  ruined 
the  precious  food  reserves.  Lack  of  food 
brought  about  other  shortages.  When  the 
miners  did  not  have  enough  focd.  they  could 
not  dig  as  much  coal  When  there  U  a  lack 
of  coal,  there  U  also  a  lack  of  steel.  A  lack 
of  steel  brings  about  a  lack  of  farm  equip- 
ment to  produce  food;  and  the  cycle  starts 
over. 

"The  Marshall  plan  In  simple  language  Is 
a    humanitarian    program   which   would   be 
backed    by    the   United    States    Government 
and   paid   for   by   the   American   taxpayer." 
This  plan  is  a  serious  problem  which  con- 
cerns some  270.000.000  people.     The  Marshall 
plan  has  a  deeper  meaning  than  merely  giv- 
ing  money,   food,   and  raw   materials.     The 
United  States  must  help  Europe  to  recover 
socially  and  morally  and  to  obtain  demo- 
cratic government.    This  plan   U  merely  a 
proposal  that  America  help  western  Europe 
to  help  herself— to  save  herself  from  eco- 
nomic, moral,  social,  and  political  collapse. 
Marshall  summed  up  the  purposes  of  his 
plan  In  five  statements,  but  his  main  pur- 
pose U  "the  revival  of  working  economy  in 
the  world  so  as  to  permit  the  emergence  of 
political  and  social  conditions  In  which  free 
social  institutions  can  exist."    Marshall's  five 
poinu  were:  "to  make  real  economic  recov- 
ery possible  in  a  definite  period  of  time,  to 
make  sure  that  the  goods  and  funds  that  we 
furnish  will  be  used  effectively,  to  keep  cosU 
to  us   within   manageable  bounds,   to  give 
adequate  aid  while  protecting  our  economy 
and  resources,  to  fit  this  program  into  our 
long   range  economic   inUrests  and  foreign 
policy." 


The  estimated  cost  of  the  Marshall  plan 
cannot  be  made  without  first  considering 
the  needs  of  Europe.  The  list  below  Is  an 
estimated  need  of  Europe  in  1948.  Europe 
will  need  $1,500,000,000  of  food  and  fertilizer; 
$300,000,000  of  coal;  $500,000,000  of  petrole- 
um; $400,000,000  of  iron  and  steel;  $1,100.- 
000.000  of  electrical  equipment,  freight  cars, 
and  equipment  for  petroleum  reflnliig  and 
steel  plants;  and  $7,200,000,000  of  other  Im- 
ports. 

Marshall's  first  proposal  lor  the  ERP  did 
not  give  an  estimated  cost.  It  Is  a  wise 
thing  that  he  did  not  give  thU  estimate  of 
his  plan,  because  more  than  likely  the  plan 
would  not  have  been  greeted  with  such  warm 
enthusiasm  11  people  had  thought  It  would 
amount  to  such  a  vast  sum.  When  Marshall 
went  before  Congress  on  July  12.  1947,  be 
asked  for,  or  rather  demanded.  $6,800,000,000 
for  the  first  year. 

Benjamin  V.  Cohen,  who  Is  a  former  State 
Department  counselor,  has  stated  that  Eu- 
rope's needs  will  probably  reach  the  sum  of 
five  or  six  billion  dollars  a  year  for  a  period 
of  5  or  6  years.  Vandenberc  estimated  that 
Marshall's  proposed  cost  could  be  reduced  al- 
most a  billion  dollars.  Taft  thought  that 
$4,500,000,000  for  the  first  year  should  be 
suifllcient.  Newsweek's  Washington  Trends 
stated  that  "Estimates  range  from  $8,000.- 
000  000  to  $12,000,000,000  for  4  years  or  a 
maximum  average  of  $3,000,000,000  a  year." 
Most  of  the  world  anxiously  awaited  the 
reaction  on  Europe  to  Secretary  Marshall's 
plan.  Russia  was  dictating  to  the  east, 
therefore  the  east  was  openly  suspicious. 
Western  Europe's  reaction  was  one  of  warm 
relief.  Europe's  only  alternative  to  raise 
funds  If  the  Marshall  plan  falls  Is  to  sell  her 
holdings  and  Industrial  enterprises  In  the 
United  States.  Europe  does  not  want  to  sell 
these  holdings;  therefore  she  must  favor 
the  plan. 

Britain  and  Prance  readily  led  the  United 
States  to  believe  that  they  were  in  favor  of 
the  plan.  Britain's  loan  that  was  expected 
to  last  until  1951  was  already  exhausted 
when  the  Marshall  plan  was  Introduced. 
Britain  felt  that  the  Marshall  plan  was  "a 
good  deed  In  a  bad  world."  British  Foreign 
Secretary  Bevln  stated  that  even  If  Russia 
did  not  accept  the  plan.  Britain  would  go 
ahead  without  Russia.  Bevln,  French  For- 
eign Secretary  Bldault,  and  Molotov  met  in 
Paris,  France,  on  June  27,  1947.  to  discuss 
the  plan. 

The  Benelux  countries — Belgium,  Nether- 
lands, and  Luxemburg — were  short  on  funds; 
and  the  Marshall  plan  was  their  only  solu- 
tion for  obtaining  a  loan.  Italy  needed  a 
loan  to  spur  Industrial  construction  and  re- 
construction; therefore  Italy  approved  of 
the  plan  because  there  was  a  shortage  of 
money  in  these  three  countries. 

Russia  reacted  in  an  entirely  different 
manner  from  the  actions  of  the  other  coun- 
tries. Russia  threatened  that  the  United 
States  was  merely  offering  this  plan  in 
order  to  get  on  the  good  side  of  all  the 
nations.  Russia  wUhed  to  depict  the  United 
States  to  the  other  nations  as  a  country  with 
imperialistic  aims,  and  the  Marshall  plan 
was  the  chief  weapon. 

Since  the  break  between  the  east  and  west 
in  Eurojje,  recovery  has  been  hindered.  Rus- 
sian diplomatic  pressure  forced  the  weaker 
countries  of  Hungary,  Rumania,  Poland,  Bul- 
garia, Czechoslovakia.  Yugoslavia,  and  Fin- 
land to  refuse  discussion  of  the  plan  or  to 
attend  the  July  12,  1947,  meeting  in  Paris  to 
discuss  the  needs  of  the  different  countries. 
Russia  is  making  an  effort  to  stir  up  the  Com- 
munists in  European  countries  to  prevent 
rehabilitation  and  recovery.  One  American 
diplomat  led  the  United  States  to  believe 
that  the  countries  of  Europe  were  afraid  to 
accept  the  Marshall  plan  because  Russia 
would  sabotage  the  efforts  of  the  other  coun- 
tries who  tried  to  make  the  plan  work.  Some 
people  think  that  Russia  wants  the  rest  of 
the  world  to  believe  that  the  United  SUtes 


can   be   of  no  help   to   Europe   without  tha 
aid  of  Russia. 

The  main  difference  of  opinion  about  the 
Marshall  plan  was  how  much  money  It  would 
require.  Another  point  of  disagreement  was 
who  wculd  supervise  the  funds  provided  by 
the  ERP.  The  third  measure  for  conflict  was 
the  general  belief  that  the  United  States  had 
enough  flnanci.'il  troubles  without  worrying 
about  the  financial  troubles  and  the  hard 
times  In  Europe. 

Secretary  Marshall  went  before  Congress 
on  January  12  to  demand  that  he  should  be 
given  complete  authority  and  adequate  funds 
to  make  the  European  recovery  program 
workable.  He  demanded  that  Congress 
should  accept  his  plan  wholeheartedly  and 
give  him  adequate  means,  or  reject  his  plan 
entirely.  Marshall  received  several  criticisms 
because  of  his  hasty  methods. 

Vandenberc  believed  that  the  Marshall 
plan  could  be  a  compromise  rather  than 
meeting  specific  demands.  Vandenbero  criti- 
cized Marshall  because  of  his  demand  to 
either  accept  or  reject — not  compromise. 
Vandenberc  suggested  that  Marshall's  $6,800,- 
000.000  proposal  could  be  cut  down  to  $6,000.- 
000,000  at  least. 

"The  first  week's  hearings  did  not  mean 
that  the  ERP  was  in  danger  of  being  Junked. 
But  they  did  mean  this:  Congress,  aware  of 
Its  responsibilities  and  prerc^atlves.  was  in 
no  mood  for  take-lt-or-leave-lt  attitudes; 
ERP  would  have  to  be  the  product  of  a  com- 
promise." 

The  Marshall  plan  will  help  the  United 
States  as  well  as  Europe.  The  United  States 
is  taking  out  Insurance  against  future  wars 
when  she  shows  the  European  countries  that 
she  is  willing  to  share  her  blessings  with  the 
less-fortunate  countries.  If  the  European 
countries  are  depending  on  the  United  States 
for  food,  raw  materials,  and  clothing,  they 
will  not  likely  takr  up  arms  against  the 
country  from  which  they  receive  their  sus- 
tenance. "The  Marshall  plan  Is  admittedly  a 
gamble.  But  It  Is  a  gamble  on  peace  and  the 
billions  of  dollars  that  must  be  expended  will 
seem  small  If  we  obtain  that  peace  for  which 
we  are  planning." 


Mother  of  Exiles 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HELEN  GAHAGAN  DOUGLAS 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  June  4.  1948 
Mrs.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
permission  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the 
Record.  I  wish  to  include  an  editorial 
printed  in  the  Washington  Post  on  Fri- 
day, June  4.  1948,  dealing  with  the  prob- 
lem of  Europe's  displaced  persons:         ^ 

MOTHER  OF  EXILES 

The  displaced  persons  bill  passed  by  the 
United  States  Senate  U  a  fraud,  a  ploiu  fraud 
which  masks  meanness,  bigotry,  and  callous- 
ness behind  a  pretense  of  Christian  charity. 
To  the  world's  outcast  who  asked  for  bread, 
the  Senate  has  decided  to  give  a  stone.  The 
tired,  the  poor,  the  "huddled  masses  yearn- 
ing to  breathe  free"  to  whom  the  great  figure 
of  Liberty  astride  the  harbor  of  New  York 
pledges  the  sanctuary  of  this  land  are  not 
going  to  be  admitted  to  the  United  States 
under  the  conditions  the  Senate  has  laid 
down.  As  Senator  Pepper  said  of  what  the 
SenaU  did,  "This  U  a  bill  for  the  fortunate." 
It  U  extremely  doubtful  that  there  are 
enough  of  these,  enough,  that  Is  to  say.  who 
can  qualify  under  the  complicated,  frustrat- 
ing, overlapping  restrictions  of  the  bUl  to 
permit  the  actual  admission  here  of  any- 
thing like  the  promised  200,000  in  2  years. 
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There  art  •om*  thocklng  tmpllcatlona  to 
ti  »•    ooodlUoat    inpoMd    by    tb*    BtiMt*. 

laitttny   !•*••»•    tli«»    to    ^    ^"^*!**? 

•  iU-8«inltlc.  Tb«  stipulation  that  ball  &z 
tw  p*opla  b«neOt>Dg  from  tba  bill  must 
tkT*  had  agricultural  background,  expart- 

•  iM.  and  ualnlng  In  tba  country  from 
1  hlcb  tbey  come  patently  and  purpoitftilly 
t  bcrtmlnatea  against  Jcva  wbo,  practoaly 
I  icauM  peraecutlon  conQned  them  to  urban 

Cttos.  lack  this  background  yet  who.  as 
Ir  paitormance  In  Pulesttna  has  shown. 
1^  aatlrtly  capable  of  acquiring  It.     The 
I  rovlalon  that  not  Icaa  than  50  percent  of 
t  tie   visas   Issued    under    the   act   shall    t>e 
available  exclusively   to  eligible   displaced 
ae  and  eligible  displaced  orphans  whose 

of  origin  or  country  of  nationality  baa 

3een   annexed   by   a   foreign   power"   seems 

I  Imilarly  a  weasel  wuy  of  dlacrlmlnatlng 
igalxut  Jews.    Insofar  aa  this  relates,  as  it 

I I  obviously  inunded  to  do,  to  the  Baltic 
I  tatcs.  It  amounts.  Incidentally,  to  a  stranf* 
I  skaowledgment  by  the  Senate  of  a  Soviet 

itanMon  of  authority  which  the  Oovern- 
ksnt  of  the  United  States  has  never  been 
iUing  to  recoKnize 

When  the  preference  for  Baits  and  the 
■«rcrence  for  agricultural  workers  are 
olncd  together,  the  result  la  an  adminls- 
raUve  monstrosity.  Add  to  this  complexity 
he    requirements    that    everyone    admitted 

:  Lave  a  spooacr  to  guarantee  be  will  not  be- 
ome  a  public  charge,  that  he  will  not  dla- 

]  ilace  an  American  worker  and  that  he  will 
Ukve  a  home  In  which  to  reside  before  a  vlaa 
mn  be  granted  to  him.  and  you  have  in  the 
Inal  analyala  a  blU  to  exclude  OP'S  rather 
ban  to  admit  them.  We  hope  fervently 
bat  the  House  will  ignore  this  obstructive 
hodgepodge  and  act  Instead  on  the  Fellows 
lUI  favorably  reported  by  Its  own  Judiciary 
ktmmlttee.  Congress  needs  to  do  a  great 
leal  better  than  the  Senate  has  done  In  mect- 
ng  the  tragic  problem  of  the  world's  home- 
sea  U  It  la  to  adjourn  this  month  with  any 
of  conacience. 


A  Nadonal  Leprosy  Bill  To  Stamp  Out 
Tkat  Dread  Diteate  in  die  United  States ; 
Some  of  Onr  Veterans  Who  Fousht  in 
tlie  Paciic  Tlieater  Were  Exposed  to 
Tkis  Disease  and  It  is  Possible  It  Could 
Develop  in  Certain  Areas  of  America 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  J.  KERSTEN 


or  wiscoi 
Of  THX  HOUSE  OP  REPRSSSNTATIVSS 

Tuesday.  June  S,  1948 

Mr.  KERSTEN  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
pnaker.  I  have  Introduced  H.  R.  6653 
entitled  "The  National  Leprosy  Act." 
Study  oX  the  facts  show  that  we  have  in 
LlUcoountry  a  potential  group  from  those 
iHio  SN^ed  in  the  armed  forces  In  the 
Par  East.  In  World  War  n.  who  were  ex« 
— ltd  to.  and  later  may  develop,  Han- 
's dlaeaw.  hitherto  luiown  as  leprosy. 

Further,  it  Ls  clear  that  if  they,  and 
our  other  citizens  so  affected,  are  to  be 
accorded    the    treatment    and    services 

hlch  effective  handling  of  this  prob- 
em  require,  the  proposed  act  offers  the 
>est  means  to  do  It. 

I  am  sure  that  most  Meint>ers  of  Con- 
and.  certainly,  the  vast  majority  of 
the  public,  do  not  realize  that  we  have  a 
■•nous  Hansen's  rllaciaaa  Ueprosy)  con- 


dition In  this  country,  and  neither  are 
they  aware  that  some  40  States  have  sent 
patients  to  the  Federal  Leprosarium  at 
Carville.  La. 

It  is  a  truly  trade  situation  that  those 
so  aflhcted  confront,  and  I  have  no  doubt 
but  that  we  are  dealing  here  with  one 
of  the  most  serious  problems  in  the  field 
of  medical  treatment  and  hospitaliza- 
tion, and,  surely,  means  should  t>c  pro- 
vided whereby  these  Innocent  people 
might  be  accorded  opportunity  to  be 
properly  rehabtliuted.  and,  through  a 
program  of  public  education,  bring  at>out 
recognition  of  the  grave  needs  for  accept- 
ing Into  society  the  arrested  cases,  so 
that  they  may  be  reunited  with  their 
families  and  loved  ones,  and  have  oppor- 
tunity to  secure  employment,  without 
stigma  being  atuched  to  them,  in  any 
way. 

In  view  of  the  Importance  of  this  mat- 
ter. Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  place  in  the  Appendix  an  ex- 
planatory statement  by  Col.  George  H. 
Rarey,  United  States  Army,  retired,  a 
national  vice  president  of  the  American 
Federation  of  the  Physically  Handi- 
capped, who  has  sptnt  many  years  of 
study  in  this  field,  and.  also  a  brief  sUte- 
ment  by  Mr.  Paul  A.  Strachan,  president. 
American  Federation  of  the  Physically 
Handicapped,  which  organization  has  its 
national  headquarters  at  1378  National 
Press  Building.  Washington,  D.  C.  I 
also  ask  consent  to  Include  In  these  re- 
marks a  copy  of  H.  R.  6653. 
The  matter  referred  to  follows: 

4    KTATKllUrT    OF    IMPOaTANT    FACTOaS    IK    THI 

LXPaosT  arrcATioN  u«  thx  uwmo  aTATCs 
(By  Col.  a.  H.  Rarey.  U  8.  Army  (retired), 
national  vice  president.  American  Pedera- 
Uoo  o(  the  Physically  Handicapped.  Inc.) 
An  Inveatigatlon  o*  the  leprosy  altuaUon 
in  the  tTnited  Statea  reveala : 

(a)  (1)  Tbat  tba  ancient  dlaeaae  known  aa 
leproay,  and  tfaalgnated  by  some  authorltiea 
as  "Hanaen'a  dlaeaae."  haa  alwaya  had  an  un- 
justined  and  shameful  stigma  attached  to  it 
which  baa  been,  and  atiU  ia,  harmful  to  lu 
victims,  and  detrlmfntal  In  the  extreme  to 
past  and  preaent  eSorti  to  conUot.  raduee. 
and  eliminate  the  dSaaaaa. 

(2)  Tbat.  due  to  the  tgnorance  of  tbc  gtn- 
•ral  public  ooaceming  the  commun  tcability 
of  tba  dtaaoM.  and  the  avaUabiiity  of  modem 
treatment  metboda  and  madlcme  of  onustial 
valua  In  arresting  caaaa  at  Icprasy.  tbcrc  stlU 
exists  a  wideaptvad  faar  at  leprosy  among  tiM 
American  paopte.  Tbia  anjuaUltod  (awr  per- 
petuates the  leproay  align*  and  tnllttancea 
aoetety  to  use  the  ilibaalng  weapon  at  ostra- 
cism against  American  leprosy  victims  and 
tbelr  families. 

(8)  Ttiat  the  un]uatifled  weapon  of  oatra- 
ctam  Is  not  confined  to  the  victim  wbUe  be 
Is  undstfolBg  treatment,  but  extends  to  dis- 
charged patlenu  wboM  cases  bava  been 
arratsd.  In  many  inatsncisi.  dlscbarged 
patlenta.  altbougb  pbyHcally  able  io  work, 
ara  unable  to  get  emptayiasnt  If  they  admit 
that  they  nave  taken  treatment  for  leproay. 
If  employed  without  having  given  thla  infor- 
mation, they  are  immediately  dlscbarged 
wben  tba  employar  learna  tba  facta.  Tba 
bads  at  tbla  tragic  eiampla  ot  man's  inhu- 
manity to  man  la  an  unluatlfled  iepraphobia, 
or  public  (ear  of  leproay.  and  thu  (ear.  in 
turn.  Is  baaed  upon  the  unjustified  stigma 
previously  mentioned. 

(4)  Tbat  It  U  in  the  tnteraaU  o<  tba  Ameri- 
can  public.  Including  the  praaaat  and  futtira 
victims  of  this  disease,  to  direct  the  Public 
Health  Service  to  diawemlnata  pertinent  au- 
thentic Information  upon  this  subject,  da- 
algned  to  diaalpata  the  erronaoua  conceptlona 


leproay.  eliminate   tba  harmful 
and   banlab   lepropbobla   from    the 
public  mind. 

(A)  Tbat  throughout  recorded  history  and 
down  to  and  including  the  preeent  time,  tba 
word  leper"  baa  been  wrongfully  and  un- 
juatly  uasd  as  an  approbrlous  term  to  de- 
scribe the  ultimate  in  human  degradation. 
Since  it  atUl  coenotaa  opprobrium  and  dis- 
grace tbat  follows  arU  or  wrong  conduct.  In- 
famy and  ain,  it  ia  in  the  Intcraats  of  the 
Nation,  and  in  accord  wltb  a  decent  regard 
(or  the  feellnja,  opinions,  and  dealres  of 
American  citizens  afflicted  wltb  leprosy  to 
discontinue  the  uae  of  tba  word  •neper*  In 
all  Information  raleaaas.  sUtemanU.  lectures, 
dau.  and  reporta  prepared  by  the  Public 
Health  Service  subaequent  to  the  paaaage  of 
this  act. 

(6)  That  evidence  exists  of  numercua 
cases  of  leprosy  having  been  diagncacd  by 
membera  cf  the  United  Statea  medical  pro- 
fesalon  aa  aypbllta.  tuberculosis,  etc.  and 
since  certain  remedies  used  to  treat  !  yphills 
are  harm(ul  to  leprosy  patients,  and  since  the 
(allure  of  phyaiciana  to  recognize  leproay  la 
detrimental  to  the  patient  In  that  It  prevents 
him  from  receiving  proper  treatment  (or  hia 
disease.  It  la  evident  that  there  Is  an  urgent 
need  for  the  Public  Health  Service  to  dis- 
seminate correct  Information  upon  the  dlag- 
noeU  and  trsatment  of  tbla  dlaease  to  the 
United  States  assdlcal  profeaakm.  including 
registered  nuraea.  medical  colleges.  State  gov- 
ernment and  private  health  agencies. 

(b)  (1)  That  the  segrpgatlon  of  leprosy  pa- 
tlenU.  aa  practiced  In  the  United  States  for 
the  past  61  years,  has  been  proved  Ineffective 
aa  a  means  of  controUlng  and  eliminating  the 
dlaeaae  In  this  country,  that  it  haa  defeated 
Its  purpoae  since  It  has  discouraged  voluntary 
application  (or  treatment,  on  the  part  of 
many  persona  afflicted  with  the  disease.  d\i« 
to  its  lack  of  flexibility  and  rigid  application 
to  all  typea  of  leprosy  whether  communi- 
cable or  ncncommunlcable.  Another  factor 
in  the  failure  of  the  preaent  segregation  pol- 
icy haa  been  the  fact  that  It  has  taken  no 
account  of  the  serious  family  problems  In- 
volved when  a  member  thereof  la  found  to 
have  contracted  the  dlaeaae. 

(2)  That,  becauae  of  the  leproay  etigma 
and  the  iepraphobia  In  the  public  mind.  Ita 
adult  victims,  in  most  cases,  when  arranf^tng 
to  enter  the  leprosarium  for  treatment  under 
the  present  aegregatlon  policy,  have  fourul  It 
necesaary  to  braak  up  their  home  life,  aever 
all  social  relationships,  buslnesa  connections 
and  life  plana,  and  drop  out  of  the  home  and 
community  life  to  which  they  were  accus- 
tomed by  adopting  a  different  name  upon 
entering  the  leprosarium  in  order  to  avoid. 
If  poaalble.  having  the  remaining  membera  of 
tbelr  famtl7  subjected  to  ostraetaas  by  an 
ignorant  public. 

(3)  That,  in  many  caaea  where  the  patient 
Is  a  parent,  the  disruption  of  the  home  laavea 
the  family  without  proper  parental  care  and 
stipervislon.  and  If  the  patient  is  the  bread- 
winner without  adequate  financial  support. 

(4)  That  the  above-mentioned  problema 
are  among  the  factors  which  Induce  persona 
afRlcted  with  leprosy  to  remain  in  aeclusinn, 
and  prefer  to  endure  the  ravagea  of  the  dla- 
eaae rather  than  apply  for  treatment  and 
accept  separation  from  their  families  for 
yean,  if  not  for  life,  during  their  long  laola- 
tlon  In  the  single  treatment  center  hereto- 
fore available  at  Carville.  La. 

(5)  That  leproay  la  now  eUssMsd  by  medi- 
cal science  aa  a  "feebly  conimmlcable"  dla- 
eaae, and  only  about  50  percent  of  leproay 
caaea  are  of  a  communicable  type.  In  view 
of  this  classification  and  the  percentage  of 
noncommunicable  caaea  reported.  It  la  ap- 
parent tbat  many  leprosy  caaea  may,  without 
danger  to  tba  public  or  detriment  to  the  pa- 
tient, be  adequately  treated  by  a  qualified 
physician  in  tbc  patient  s  home,  or  aa  out- 
patients by  qtiaJifled  membera  of  hospital 
stafla.  or  in  any  boapltal  (not  eatabliabed 
and   endowed   for    ether   specific    purpoaea) 
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near  the  patient's  home,  while  other  patlenta 
with  far-advanced  cases  may.  In  their  own 
beat  IntcresU.  require  continuous  boapltal- 
Ustlon  over  an  Indefinite  period. 

(0)  That  tba  preaent  aegregatlon  and 
leproey-treatment  pollclea  of  the  Unlud 
States  should  be  changed  to  conform  with 
the  modern  appraUal  of  the  communlcablllty 
factor  of  this  disease,  and  that  each  caaa 
should  be  judged  upon  ita  own  merlta  and 
treated  in  accordance  with  the  type  of  the 
rilatsar  contracted  and  the  stattu  of  the  dla- 
Mss  When  dlacovered. 

(c)  (1)  That  the  Louisiana  Institution  for 
treating  persons  afflicted  with  leprosy,  now 
the  National  Leproaarlum.  was  established  in 
reclaimed  swamp  land  at  Carville.  La.,  in  a 
hot.  moist,  and  endemic  section  of  the  State 
where  leprosy  thrives,  about  16  miles  south 
of  Baton  Rouge,  La. 

(3)  That  due  to  the  Isolation  of  the  lepro- 
aarlum. the  debilitating  climate  of  this  sec- 
tion, and  due  to  the  understandable  disin- 
clination of  many  potential  patients  to  enter 
this  Institution  for  extended  treatment  pe- 
riods, the  maintenance  of  a  single  leproey- 
treatment  center,  so  located,  for  all  patients, 
regardless  of  the  type  or  degree  of  communl- 
cablllty of  their  disease,  and  regardless  of 
whether  they  come  from  endemic  or  non- 
endemic  State,  has  been  shown  to  be  an  erro- 
neous and  ineffective  policy.  This  has  been 
demonstrated  by  leprosarium  records,  which 
ahow  that  about  384,  or  less,  of  an  estimated 
3.000  to  6.000  persons  In  the  United  SUtes 
afflicted  with  leproay,  have  Uken  treatment 
in  any  one  year  at  this  Institution  and  that 
there  were  but  1.517  admissions  Ip  the  period 
of  50  years  from  December  1,  18M.  to  January 
1.  IMfl. 

(3)  In  view  of  the  above  It  Is  apparent  that 
the  present  plan  which  provides  for  a  single 
treatment  center  In  Louisiana  Is  not  success- 
ful: that  a  different  approach  must  be  made 
to  this  health  problem,  and  that  It  Is  neces- 
sary to  make  leprosy  treatment  facilities  more 
accessible  to  those  who  have  contracted  the 
disease,  by  establishing  certain  additional 
treatment  centers  In  endemic  States,  and  one 
such  center  In  a  nonendemic  State. 

(4)  That  leprosy  Is  mainly  a  tropical  dis- 
ease and  thrives  In  areas  having  hot.  moist 
climates.     Although  a  small  number  of  cases 
exist    in    a    few   localities    having    extremely 
low  temperatures,  such  as  Iceland,  where  a 
total  of  28  cases  were  reported  In  1939,  these 
cases  were  rapidly  diminishing  at  that  time, 
according  to  the  report,  and  leprosy  records 
show  that  this  disease  has  maintained  luelf 
year   after   year   in   the   United   States   and 
throughout  the  world.  In  tropical  and  sub- 
tropical climates,  while  It  has  been  unable 
to  survive  In  the  more  stimulating  regions 
of  the  temperate  zone.     ThU  fact  has  been 
demonstrated  by  the  Norway  example  where 
the    disease   w»s    widely    prevalent    In    1856. 
there   being  at   that  time  In   Norway.  2.850 
known  cases  which,  according  to  some  stu- 
dents of  the  leprosy  problem,  were  brought 
Into  Norway  by  sailors  engaged  In  the  ship- 
ping and  whaling  trade  with  tropical  coun- 
tries     But  leprosy,  even  with  this  good  start, 
did  not  thrive  In  Norway.     By  1938  the  2.850 
cases  had  been  reduced  to  a  total  of  18. 

Another  Impressive  Instance  of  leprosy's 
failure  to  thrive  and  spread  In  the  cooler 
portions  of  the  temperate  zone  1-  that  fur- 
nished by  the  States  of  Minnesota.  Iowa, 
and  Wisconsin.  From  160  to  200  persona 
afflicted  with  leprosy  were  brought  into  these 
States  as  Norwegian  and  Swedish  settlers  In 
the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century.  No 
new  cases  developed  In  these  settlements  dur- 
ing the  first  50  years,  but  7  new  cases  were  re- 
ported between  1895  and  1916.  None  have 
occurred  since  then,  showing  that,  although 
the  disease  spread  temporarily  In  thoae 
States,  it  did  not  thrive  there  and  soon  was 
extinguished. 

(5)  Tbat.  In  view  of  the  facts  listed  In  sub- 
paragraph (c)  (4)  above,  it  is  essentUl  to  the 
plan  to  control,  reduce,  and  eventually  to 


eliminate  the  ability  of  leprosy  to  survive 
in  this  country,  to  establish  one  leproay 
treatment  center  in  a  north,  or  north-cen- 
tral, nonendemic  State,  where  leprosy  doea 
not  thrive,  as  a  test  of  the  value  of  a  cool, 
dry  climate  In  treating  and  eliminating  this 
dlaeass. 

(d)  (1)  That,  due  to  the  length  of  time 
required  to  halt  arrestable  caaea  of  leprosy, 
and  especially  thoaa  existing  over  a  period 
of  years  before  proper  treatment  is  atarted, 
many  patients  now  hoapltallzed,  and  many 
of  thoae  who  will  be  hospitalized  In  the  fu- 
ture may  be  expected  to  be  away  from  their 
normal  occupation  a  sufficient  length  of  time 
to  suffer  material  loss  of  skill  and  ability 
to  maintain  themselves  and  families.  Dis- 
charged patients  are  frequently  so  situated 
that  they  cannot,  by  their  own  efforts  alone. 
regain  the  skills  and  abilities  essential  to 
their  economic  security. 

(2)  That  it  is  in  the  interests  of  the  Na- 
tion to  establish  a  bona  fide  rehabUltatlon 
and  reemployment  program  for  those  hos- 
pitalized leprosy  patients  who  may,  without 
interfering  with  their  treatment  require- 
ments, take  educational  or  vocational  train- 
ing as  a  form  of  occupational  therapy,  to 
give  them  an  objective,  a  new  life  plan  upon 
which  they  can  work  during  the  long  period 
of  hospitalization  and  thus  prepare  them- 
selves to  become  self-supporting  members  of 
society  when  discharged. 

(3)  That  it  should  be  a  function  of  the 
rehabilitation  and  reemployment  activity  to 
obtain  the  cooperation  of  Federal,  State,  and 
selected  private  employment  agencies  In  pro- 
viding remunerative  employment  for  all  dis- 
charged leprosy  patients  who  are  physically 
able  to  take  such  employment. 

(e)  (1)  That  In  certain  cases,  due  in  part 
to  delay  in  starting  treatment,  and  In  others 
to  having  taken  treatment  over  a  long  pe- 
riod, the  patient  Is  found  to  have  suffered 
injuries,  or  loss  of  physical  ability  which  may 
make  It  necessary  after  the  disease  has  been 
arrested  for  the  individual  to  adopt  an  oc- 
cupation requiring  less  physical  activity  than 
that  previously  followed.  In  other  cases, 
the  patient  when  discharged  may  be  physi- 
cally disabled  to  a  point  where  he  or  she  ia 
unable  to  work. 

(2)  That  those  discharged  with  a  physical 
dUablllty  sufficient  to  affect  materially  their 
ability  to  support  themselves,  or  if  they 
have  family  responsibilities  to  support  their 
family,  ahould.  if  they  have  no  adequate 
means  of  support,  receive  a  suitable  re- 
muneration from  the  Federal  Government 
for  this  purpose,  similar  to  that  provided 
for  disabled  veterans  for  varying  degrees  of 
disability. 

(()  That  one  reason  for  the  failure  of 
parents  and  other  adults  afflicted  with  lep- 
rosy to  report  their  Illness,  and  enter  the 
hospital  for  treatment,  being  the  lack  of 
funds  to  support  their  dependents  during  the 
long  period  the  patient  will  be  Isolated  for 
such  treatment.  It  is  in  the  Interest  of 
the  national  effort  to  control  this  disease, 
to  provide  financial  assistance,  when  needed, 
to  the  families  of  patients  who  enter  the 
national  leprosarium,  or  other  treatment 
center,  and  take  leprosy  treatment  in  coop- 
eration with  this  national  effort. 

(g)  That,  since  the  manner  in  which  lep- 
rosy is  contracted  is  still  unknown,  it  Is  In 
the  national  interiest  to  provide  for  a  suitable 
expansion  of  leprosy  research  by  the  Public 
Health  Service,  and  by  grants-in-aid  to 
selected  research  agencies  under  the  super- 
vision of  that  Service,  for  the  advancement 
of  knowledge  concerning  the  method,  or 
methods  by  which  leprosy  is  contracted, 
and  for  the  discovery  of  improved  medicines 
and  techniques  for  Its  treatment. 

(h)  That  it  is  essential  to  the  national 
plan  to  eliminate  thla  disease,  to  establish 
a  national  advisory  council  on  leprosy, 
for  the  purpose  of  assisting  the  Surgeon 
General.  Public  Health  Service,  in  planning, 
putting  into  effect,  and  aiding  in  the  opera- 


tion of  the  provlalons  of  titlea  one  to  nlns. 
Inclualvc  of  the  propoaed  National  leprosy 
Act. 

■TATCMrNT  or  FAtJi-  A.  fT«ACHAW,  nisiotirr, 
AMSaiCAN   rxoaaAnoK   or  the  phtsicallt 

HAfrDlCAPrSD,  INC. 

There  has  never  been  a  propoaal  laid  be- 
for  the  American  public  In  such  thorough, 
scientific,  and  practical  way  aa  that  m  H.  R. 
6863,  a  bill  to  establish  the  National  Leproay 
Act. 

Here  is  a  great  problem,  which,  unleaa 
drastic  steps  are  taken,  may,  aoon,  conceiv- 
ably, become  much  worse.  Thoae  mothers 
and  fathers  whose  sons  fought  In  the  Pacific, 
perhaps,  have  not  thought  of  the  poaalblllty 
of  later  development  of  Hansen's  dlaeaae 
amongst  them. 

Those  who  have  not  personally  come  into 
contact  with  the  patlenu  at  Carville  (La.) 
Leprosarium,  cannot  realize  what  such  in- 
carceration, complete  severance  of  family 
ties,  and  lack  of  Income,  or  any  means  of 
livelihood,  means  to  these  people. 

We  speak  most  sympathetically  of  the 
displaced  peisons  of  Eurojje,  and  It  may  l>e 
fair  to  say  that  we  have,  right  here  in  Amer- 
ica, many  who  would  fall  Into  the  same 
category. 

The  '•eal  purpose  of  this  act  Is  to  stamp 
out  leprosy.  We  believe,  by  the  methods 
and  treatment  suggested,  that  la  possible. 
within  the  next  two  decades. 

Therefore,  we  urge  that  all  organizations 
and  Individuals  lend  their  fuU  support  to 
this  measure. 


IH.  R.  6653.  80th  Cong..  2d  sesfi.) 
A  bill  to  amend  the  Public  Health  Service  Act 
to   improve    the   leprosy   situation    In    the 
United  States,  and  for  other  purposes 
Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  this  act  may  be 
cited  as  the  "National  Leprosy  Act." 

TPTLE     I — DISSEMINATION     OF     PERTINENT     TACTe 
CONCERNING   LEPKOST 

Sec.  101.  (a)  It  shall  be  one  of  the  pur- 
poses of  this  act  to  promote  an  enlightened 
public  opinion,  a  new  and  more  accurate 
understanding  on  the  part  of  the  American 
public  upon  the  subject  of  leprosy,  as  one 
of  the  major  essential  requlremenU  in  the 
national  plan  to  effect  control  and  the  elim- 
ination of  leprosy  In  the  United  States,  by 
disseminating  to  Federal  and  State  health 
agencies,  including  Federal  and  State  medi- 
cal colleges;  private  medical  colleges  and 
nurse-training  schools,  and  other  private 
agencies  that  are  In  any  way  concerned  with 
the  diagnosis  and/or  treatment  of  communi- 
cable disease;  to  the  medical  profession  of 
the  United  States,  and  to  the  general  public, 
the  pertinent  facts  essential  to  each  group 
and  agency  listed  above  concerning  leprosy, 
including  information  upon  the  latest  Im- 
proved medicine  and  methods  for  treating 
this  disease,  and  Including  a  statement  of 
the  procedure  to  be  followed  to  obtain  proper 
treatment. 

(b)  The  leprosy  health  problem  in  the 
United  States  being  a  national  responsibility, 
the  Public  Health  Service,  as  an  agency  of 
the  Federal  Government.  Is  hereby  charged 
with  the  duty  of  preparing  and  disseminat- 
ing the  information  outlined  In  section  101 
(a)  of  this  title. 

(c)  In  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this 
title.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  to  promote  the  welfare  of  the  people 
of  the  United  States  by  aiding  and  fostering 
a  spirit  of  tolerance  and  understanding  upon 
the  part  of  the  public.  In  the  interests  of  per- 
sons who  have,  or  who  may  In  the  future  con- 
tract leprosy,  as  an  Initial  step  in  the  national 
fight  against  this  disease,  by  showing  the 
injustice  of  the  leproay  <tlgma.  for  the  pur- 
pose of  allaying  the  unreasonable  fear  of  tbla 
disease  In  the  public  mind. 

(d)  The  word  "leper"  shall  not  be  used  In 
any  statement,  lecture,  data,  report,  or  other 
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prepftred  by  the  Public  Heftlth  S«rT« 
•bbM^iiM'nt  to  tb*  p«MM«  of  tbia  act. 
:.  102.  In  carrrliif  out  the  provlalon  ot 
ux\e.  the  Publle  BmHh  acrrlet  ahftU— 
adTlae  and  cuopMTftt*  vltt  <Nb«  •8«b- 
iDd  depftrtSMnts  o<  tb*  Federal  OoTcrn- 
.  with  Stftt*  govemmentt  and  agenclea. 
»ltb  pnvaU  i«enciea  tnncltonlnj  m  Um 
o<  bc«ltb: 

collect  and  analyae  sutlstlca  and  make 

.^M,  InwUgftUona.  and  reporu  on  condl- 

i.  problema.  and  needs  In  the  leprosy  field 

Unitad  aUktw  aad  in  otber  countrlaa. 

it*  to  Um  pwiMe  of  tlM  Onltcd 

partbMot  liifwilii'i  tbiis  obtained. 
Mt.  The    Bwpwin    General.    Public 

aerrlce.  Is  autlMrtnd  to  make  s\icb 

^XMUturea     (IndudtBC    aspaodltures    lor 
■ervlcea  and  rent  at  the  scat  ol  the 

^t  ftnd  elaewbere.  lo*  books  ol  reler- 

ftnd  periodicals,  and  (or  printing  axKi 

ng)   M  may  be  neceaaary  tu  carry  out 

proTlslooa  of  thia  title  and  as  may  be 

Id  by  tb*  Congrwi  from  lUne  to  time. 

104.  Tbat*  la  ftUtborlBed  to  be  appro- 

out  at  aaf  ■mr-j  in  the  Treasury. 

otberwiM  oUlCBtad.  for  such  addlUunal 

itration  expenaea  of  the  Public  Health 

as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the 

of  this  title.  Including  such  ex- 

H  are  described  tn  section  lOS  of  tbls 

.  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1949. 

•ttcb  year  UMieaf tcr,  the  sum  necssmry 

luch  purpoae*. 

I.  MB.  This  tlUe  shsll  take  effect  90  days 

Bsasfle  at  this  act. 

n— TltATMtNT   or   LtPaOST    PSTUMTS 

201.  In  order  to  encourage  persons 
„J  with  leprosy  to  apply  lor  treatment, 
Public  Health  Service  la  hereby  author- 
and  directed  to  provide  suitable  methods 
facilities  for  treatment  purposes  gener- 
mon  accessible  to  leprosy  patients,  as 
Tfrt  In  this  title,  and  to  establish  lepro- 
IrMtment  principle*,  methods,  and  rsfu- 

•  far  •dalnlsteitug  leprosy  treatments 
_  In  harmony  with  the  customs  of  society 
1  ppUed  to  the  care  and  treatment  of  per- 

•flDcted  with  other  diseases. 
J.  203.  In  carrytag  out  the  prorlslonaoC 
title  the  Surgeon  Genera'  Is  auth<arl9Sd 
directed  to —  ^^ 

)  arrange  and  provide  for  admtntstertnf 

ment  to  certain  veteran  patients  In  Vet- 

•  Administration  hospitals:  certain  other 

In  State,  county,  and  city  hospitals: 

in  leproBy-treatment  centers  other  than 
IB  addition  to  the  present  national  lep- 

.j'liun;  certain  others  as  out-pfttlents.  and 
iftve  treatment  administered  to  certain 
.^ts  in  their  homes; 

)  to  supply  or  pay  for  the  medical  treat- 
t  which,  in  his  opinion,  la  most  sultabis 
us*  to  aach  cass  trcatad  outside  of  Public 

hospitals,    and    to    supply 

instructions  coverlnc  the  use  of  sudh 

Provided.  That  paymtnt  for  med- 

—  __lnlslarad  to  veteran  patients  by 

TttsrMW  JUtoatnUtratlon  hospitals  wUl 

by  the  Veterans'  AdminUtratlon: 

tiM  dacislon.  as  to  the  locality  at 

it  is  to  bs  administered,  upon 

tfM  Of  tte  dlsMM  oonuactad  In  sarh 

.  &  tfigns  «t  SMMMmlcabUity  of  th« 

wbsn  ths  mm  la  «»amlnsrt  by  ths 

■saith  larrtos;  Um  prtoimlty  ot  ths 

t'a  horns  or  ptee*  ot  rsstdencs  to  ths 

^a  aesUsMs  hrna|iilal  or  traatment  ceo> 

and  ths  fsaalbUlty  ot  trsatlnc  tlM  Hk- 

1  a*  an  out-patlsnt,  or  of  admlnlstaiiag 

iBMtii  Lb  ths  patient's  hooM: 

)  sslahltali  auch  rafUlaUoos  goveratof 

t   ot   Isprosy   psUsnu   at   leprosy- 

t  eaotsrs.  at  other  hospitals,  as  out- 

trsstsd  at  stich  centers  and  hoapl- 

or  sa  IMMM  pstlsnU,  as  will  be  coadMrtfs 

g*  ths  voluntary  appUeatloa 

traatmsat  upon  the  part  of  psiiwns  at* 
fd  with  leprosy. 

>  uttliae   the  servlcea  and   (aclllUes  of 
cuuve  department  or  agency  of  ths 

Government,  as  needed  to  carry  out 

provisions  of  this  act.  In  accordance  with 
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an  agreement  with  the  head  thereof.  Pay- 
ment for  such  services  and  for  the  use  of  such 
fsettlUes  shall  be  mad*  as  may  be  agreed 
upon  between  the  Surgeon  General  and  ths 
head  of  the  department  or  affcnry  furnishing 
thsm. 

ABC.  208.  In  carrying  out  the  provisions  of 
sections  201  and  208  of  this  title  the  Surgeon 
General  Is  authortaed  and  directed  to  ar- 
range with  the  Administrat  Tf  of  Veterans* 
Affairs  for  the  admission  and  treatment  of 
veterans  of  the  armed  forcea  afflicted  with  a 
noncommunicable  type  of  leprosy,  for  hospl- 
taltaatlon  or  out-patient  treatment:  %nd  for 
admission  and  trentment  of  veterans  with  a 
communicable  type  of  the  disease  who  have 
made  sufficient  progress  toward  its  arrest- 
ment to  Justify  their  transfer  to  a  Veterans' 
Administration  hospital  for  the  reaalatfsr  oC 
the  treatment;  and  for  the  admlarion  and 
Ueatment  of  such  other  veteran  patients  as 
may  be  approved  by  the  Surgeon  General  for 
treatment  In  a  Veterans'  Administration 
hospital. 

Stc.  204.  The  Surgeon  General  will  arrange 
with  the  director  of  State  health  depart- 
ments. In  appropriate  cases,  or  with  the  re- 
.spon&ible  head  of  State,  county,  and  city  hos- 
pitals for  the  admission  and  treatment  of 
persons  afflicted  with  leprosy  of  a  noncom- 
municable type  as  hospitalized,  or  as  out- 
patient cases:  and  persons  with  a  com- 
municable type  of  ths  disease  who.  In  ths 
opinion  of  the  Surgson  Oensral,  have  mads 
suSetent  prfuresa  toward  its  arrestment  to 
Justify  recdvlnf  the  remainder  of  the  treat- 
ment m  or  from  an  approved  hospital  other 
than  the  national  leprasarium. 

8sc.  205.  Ths  Surg»u«i  General  is  hereby 
atithorized  to  arrange  with  any  qualified  phy- 
sician In  the  United  States  to  ueat  persons 
affileted  with  a  noncommunicable  type  of 
leproey  In  the  patient's  hL>me. 

Ssc.  20«.    Aa  a  prerequisite  to  a  patient 
being   authorised    to   receive    treatment    for 
leprosy  other  than  as  a  hospitalized  patient 
in  a  United  States  Marine  hospital,  or  other 
treatment    center    operated    by    the   Public 
Health  Service,  the  Surgeon  General  is  au- 
thortaed to  require  a  written  agreement  that 
the   patient   will    follow   the   treatment   in- 
structions   specified    Irj    the    Public    Health 
Den  Ice.  until  the  disease  is  arrested  and  the 
oOdal    discharge    from    treatment    require- 
ments l3  received  by  the  patient:  and  that, 
thereafter,    the    patient    will    regularly    and 
promptly     present     himself     for    jjerlodlcal 
physical  check-up  over  the  period  designated 
by  the  Surgeon  General.     Failure  upon  the 
part   of   the   patient   to   comply   with   such 
agreement  will  authorize  the  Surgeon  Gen- 
eral   to   transfer   the    patient   to   a   suitable 
Public  Health  Service  hospital  for  treatment. 
Sac.  207.   The  Public  Health  Service  shall 
receive  Into  any  boepltsi  cr  treatment  center 
operated  by  that  service,  and  not  set  aside 
snd  rcssnred  (or  traatSng  BMOtal  patients, 
or  dsslgnatsd  aa  a  tufcsreulosli  bospAal.  any 
parson  aflllctsd  with  leprosy  who  presents 
himself  for  cars  and  treatment:  and  to  tend 
for  any  person  tsportsd  by  ths  proper  health 
authority  of  any  8UU.  Tmltory.  or  the  Dis- 
trict of  C'lumbia  to  bs  aflllfted  with  leprosy, 
and  to  eotivey  such  person  to  ths  nsarrst 
sultahls   bospiui   or   treatiasat   etntsr,   U 
nscsssary.  for  aa  sMsmiBSttna  to  dstsnnlns 
ths  type  of  ths  dlsMM  MBtnetsd,  and  ths 
pUcs  wbars  ths  patient  Is  to  receive  treat- 
msat  la  aocardaac*  with  ths  provisions  of 
this  Utls. 

eac.  aoft.  All  cases  dstcroUnsd  by  the  Pub- 
lic Health  Bsnrlcs  to  bs  of  a  communicable 
typs  of  Isprosy  which,  in  ths  opUUon  uf  ths 
examining  oOcer,  canuot  be  satlafactorlly 
trsatcd  except  at  a  Marine  hospital  or  othv 
treatment  center  operated  by  the  Public 
Hsalth  Service,  will  be  tran^erred  by  the 
Surgeon  Gansral  to  the  United  SUtes  Marlns 
hospital,  not  set  aside  for  mental,  or  tuber- 
culoftls  patients,  nearest  the  patient's  home, 
or  to  such  hospital  In  a  nonendemic  Stat* 
as  may  be  desired  by  the  patient  concerned, 


cr  by  ths  parents,  or  guardian,  if  the  patient 
is  a  oilaar:  Prootdsd.  That  patients  having 
a  eaaBOBunleabls  typs  of  ths  disease  who  re- 
side in  s  nonendemls  8Uto  will  bs  sent  to  a 
United  States  Marlns  hospital  in  a  non- 
endemic  State  for  treatment. 

8BC.  aO0.  nalsass  ot  patienta  from  treat- 
ment requirements,  regardlsas  of  where  the 
treatment  Is  adminlstsrsd.  will  be  by  the 
authority  of  the  Sxirgeoo  General  or  his  des- 
ignated representative  in  each  case. 

Sac.  210.  Transportation  of  patients,  ex- 
cept those  being  treated  as  out-patients, 
from  their  place  of  realdence  to  hospitals  and 
treatn>ent  centers  and  return  to  their  homes 
within  the  United  SUtes  and  iu  Territories, 
when  discharged,  shall  t>e  met  with  funds 
available  for  the  maintenance  of  hospitals  of 
tha  PuhUc  Health  Service,  except  in  those 
caaes  where  another  Federal  agency  la  au- 
thortaed or  required  to  pay  for  such  trans- 
portation. 

Sac.  211.  The  Surgeon  Oenenl  Is  author- 
ized to  make  such  expenditurea  (including 
expenditures  for  personal  services )  as  may 
be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of 
this  title,  and  as  may  be  provided  by  Con- 
grasa  from  time  to  time. 

Bbc.  212.  There  is  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated, out  of  any  money  in  the  Treasury 
not  otherwise  o)>ligated.  for  such  additional 
admlnlsuation  expenses  of  ths  Public  Health 
Service  in  carrying  out  the  provlslana  of  sec- 
tions 301  to  311.  inclusive,  of  this  title,  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1946,  and  each 
year  thereafter,  the  sum  necessary  for  such 
purposes. 

Ssc.  213.  Except  as  specifically  provided 
herein,  nothing  In  thla  title  ahall  be  con- 
strued aa  conferring  on  any  Federal  officer  or 
employee,  or  any  other  person,  the  right  to 
ixerciss  supervision  or  control  over  ths 
leprosy -treatment  methods  and  policies  es- 
tablished by  the  Public  Health  Service. 

Sbc.  214.  In  ordei'  to  carry  out  the  pro- 
visions of  this  title  with  respect  to  the  es- 
tabUahment  of  such  additional  leprosy- 
treatment  centers  as  may  be  found  neces- 
sary, the  Administrator,  Federal  Security  Ad- 
ministration, is  authortaed  to  acquire  by  pur- 
chass.  condemnation,  donation,  or  otherwise, 
a  site  In  each  of  the  four  endemic  States  of 
California.  Florida,  Louisiana,  and  Texas, 
and  one  site  In  a  nonendemic  State  having  a 
climate  approximately  deacrlbed  as  cool  and 
dry  and  not  subject  to  extremely  low  tem- 
peratures in  winter,  and  to  erect  thereon, 
furnish  and  equip  such  buildings  and  facili- 
ties, or  to  acquire  by  purchase  or  donation 
such  site  and  installations  as  may  t>e  avail- 
able and  sultabis,  and  to  provide  such  per- 
sonnsl  as  are  nssded  to  ssUblish  and  oper- 
ate leprosy-trestment  centers,  as  funds  are 
made  available  therefor.  When  established, 
these  treatment  centers  ars  to  be  known  as 
"United  States  marine  hospital^." 

Sac.  215.  (a)  There  Is  hereby  authorlaed  to 
He  appropriated,  out  of  any  money  In  ths 
Treasury  not  otherwise  obligated,  a  sum  nut 
to  sxcecd  •1>M),000  for  the  acquisition  of  a 
kits  and  the  establlsbment  therecn  of  a 
leprosy-trestment  center  in  a  nonsodsmie 
Mats  having  a  suiuble  cllmaU  ■•  dSMTlbsd 
In  ssctlon  314  of  this  title,  to  provide  fscllU 
tlss  for  administering  leprosy  trsatoient  to 
spproalmatsly  900  patlenu  at  a  time.  In  suotl 
a  cllmau  In  eoaparlsun  with  ths  sante  usat- 
ment  administered  at  ths  present  national 
leprosariunk. 

(b)  Tbs  aaKNint  suthoriasd  in  this  ssctlon 
to  b*  approprtatad  shall  Include  the  ety*t  ot 
preparation  of  drawings  and  speciflcaticns. 
and  supervision  of  construction,  and  other 
administrative  expenses  Incident  to  the 
work. 

Sac.  216.  This  tiUe  shall  take  effect  90  days 
after  dat*  of  paaaage  of  thla  act. 

TTTLS  in — TRt  NATIOnsL  SPTiaOST  COtTWClt  ON 

LinosT 

Sac.  301.  (a)  There  Is  hereby  created  the 
National  Advisory  Council  on  Leprosy,  to  con- 
sist of  the  Surgeon  General  ex  offlclo,  who 
ahall  be  Chairman,  and  nine  additional  mem- 
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bers  to  be  appointed  without  regard  to  the 
Classification  Act  of  1923.  as  amended,  by 
the  Surgeon  General  with  the  approval  of  the 
Administrator,  Federal  Security  Admlnlstra- 
Uon. 

(b)  Six  of  the  appointed  members  shall  bs 
selected  from  leading  medical  authorities  not 
otherwise  in  the  employ  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, who  are  outstanding  in  the  study, 
diagnosis,  or  treatment  of  leprosy  and  thor- 
oughly familiar  with  leprosy  conditions  and 
problems  In  the  United  SUtes.  One  of  the 
appointed  members  shall  be  selected  from  a 
national  press  organization,  and  one  from  a 
national  veteran  organization.  One  of  the 
ap(>ointed  members  shall  be  a  discharged 
leprosy  patient  whose  disease  has  been 
arrested  by  treatment  administered  at  the 
Carvllle  (La.)  National  Leprosarium. 

(c)  The  three  nonmedical  members  of  the 
Council  are  authorized  to  vote  on  all  matters 
considered  by  the  Council  except  purely 
medical  or  technical  matters  pertaining  to 
leprosy  research  and  medical  treatment  ad- 
ministered to  leprosy  patients. 

(d»  Each  appointed  member  shall  be  ap- 
pointed for  a  term  of  3  years,  except  that  any 
person  appointed  to  fill  a  vacancy  occurring 
prior  to  the  expiration  of  the  term  for  which 
his  predecessor  was  appointed  shall  be  ap- 
pointed for  the  remainder  of  such  term,  and 
except  that  the  first  term  for  the  originally 
appointed  members  shall  expire,  as  desig- 
nated by  the  Surgeon  General  at  the  time 
of  the  appointment,  three  at  the  end  of  1 
year,  three  at  the  end  of  2  years,  and  three 
at  the  end  of  3  years  after  the  date  of  ap- 
pointment. All  appointed  members  shall  be 
eligible  for  reappointment  at  the  discretion 
of  the  Surgeon  General. 

Sec.  302.  Each  appointed  member  of  the 
Council  while  attending  conference  or  meet- 
ings of  such  Council,  or  while  otherwise  serv- 
ing at  the  request  of  the  Surgeon  General 
pursuant  to  this  title,  shall  be  entitled  to 
receive  compensation  at  the  rate  fixed  by  the 
Surgeon  General,  the  rate  of  compensation  to 
be  the  same  for  all  members  of  the  Council. 
but  not  to  exceed  *25  per  diem,  and  shall  also 
be  entitled  to  receive  an  allowance  for  actual 
and  necessary  traveling  expenses.  Including 
subsistence  expenses,  while  so  serving  away 
from  his  place  of  residence. 

Sxc.  303.  The  Council  shall  meet  as  fre- 
quently as  the  Surgeon  General  deems  neces- 
sary, but  not  less  than  once  every  6  months. 
Upon  the  request  by  three  or  more  members. 
It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Surgeon  General 
to  call  a  meeting  of  the  Council. 

Szc.  304.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Council  to  advise  and  consult  with 
the  Surgeon  General  upon  any  and  all  mat- 
ters relating  to  the  titles  of  this  act.  and  upon 
other  matters  pertaining  to  leprosy  condi- 
tions and  problems  In  the  United  States,  at 
the  request  of  the  Surgeon  General,  and  to 
Initiate  recommendations  as  a  council,  or  as 
Individual  members  thereof,  which  they 
Jointly  or  individually  deem  advisable  and 
necesssry  to  bring  to  the  sttentlon  of  the 
Surgeon  General  In  order  to  sccompllsh  ths 
purposes  of  this  set.  and  otherwise  to  improve 
the  leprosy  situation  In  the  United  States. 
The  recommendations  and  reporU  of  ths  Na- 
tional Advisory  Council  on  Leprosy  shall  bs 
printed  as  public  documsnu. 

Sec.  MS,  The  Surgeon  Osneral  U  author- 
ised to  make  such  expenditures  (including 
expenditures  for  personal  services  and  for 
printing  snd  binding)  as  may  be  necesssry 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  title,  and 
as  may  be  provided  for  by  Congress  from  tlms 
to  time. 

Szc.  30«.  There  U  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  out  ol  any  money  In  the  Treas- 
ury not  otherwUe  obligated,  for  admlnUtra- 
tlon  expenses  necessary  to  carry  out  the  pro- 
visions of  thU  title.  Including  such  expenses 
as  are  described  In  section  305  of  this  title. 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1949,  and 
each  year  thereafter,  the  sum  necessary  for 
such  purposes. 

Sec.  307.  This  title  shall  take  effect  90  days 
after  daU  of  passage  of  this  act. 


TTTLX    TV BIHABILrrATION    AND    BEEMPLOTMENT 

OF  LEPaCSY    PATIENTS 

Sec.  401.  In  order  to  assist  leprosy  patienta 
to  prepare  themselves  for  remunerative  em- 
ployment following  the  arrestment  of  the 
disease,  the  Surgeon  General  shall  establish 
a  rehablllUtion  and  reemployment  program 
for  such  patients  who  aro  treated  at  the 
national  leprosarium  or  other  leprosy -treat- 
ment center.    This  program  shall— 

(a)  be  designed  to  restore  by  education 
and  training  the  skills  and  abilities  in  the 
patient's  previous  occupation,  or  provide  in 
another  more  suitable  occupation  the  requi- 
site skills  and  abilities  for  self-support,  and 
a  reasonable  degree  of  economic  security  for 
himself  and  family: 

(b)  be  available  for  such  patlenU  as.  In 
the  opinion  of  the  Surgeon  General,  or  his 
representative,  are  physically  able  to  study 
or  take  training,  and  who  are  expected  to 
be  employable,  or  capable  of  self-employ- 
ment, at  the  termination  of  their  treatment 
period: 

(c)  be  available  for  any  employable  dis- 
charged leprosy  patient  treated  by  the  Public 
Health  Service  or  by  the  authority  of  that 
Service: 

(d)  include  plans  to  obtain  the  coopera- 
tion of  Federal,  State,  and  other  employment 
agencies,  corporations,  and  businesses  in 
placement  of  employable  discharged  leprosy 
patients. 

Sac.  402.  Educational  and /or  vocational 
training  as  may  be  needed  and  desired  by  the 
patient  will  be  made  available  for  hospitalized 
patients  at  any  time  during  their  treatment 
period  when,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Sjirgeon 
General  or  his  representative,  such  activities 
will  not  retard  their  recovery  or  Interfere 
materially  with  their  treatment.  Such  in- 
struction and /or  training  will  be  continued 
during  their  stay  at  the  hospital  or  treat- 
ment center  as  needed  to  complete  the  train- 
ing objective. 

Sec.  403.  Employable  discharged  patienU 
shall  be  given  preference,  without  regard  to 
the  provisions  of  the  Classification  Act  of 
1923,  as  amended,  In  filling  employee  vacan- 
cies in  the  Public  Health  Service  hospitals 
and  treatment  centers  for  which  they  are, 
or  can  be  quallBed  by  on-the-job  training. 
Sec.  404.  On-the-job  training  at  the  lep- 
rosarlimi  and  treatment  centers  will  be  used 
as  fully  as  practicable  for  vocational  train- 
ing purposes  under  such  supervision  and 
methodical  step-by-step  guidance  as  will  fit 
the  patient,  when  discharged,  to  enter  and 
satisfactorily  fill  the  Job  for  which  he  or 
she  Is  being  trained. 

Sec.  405.  Educational  and  vocational  train- 
ing will  not  be  limited  to  that  necessary  to 
engage  In  the  occupations  available  at  the 
Public  Health  Service  hospitals  and  treat- 
ment centers,  but  will  be  based  as  fully  as 
practicable  upon  the  needs  and  desires  of 
the  individual  patient. 

SEC.  406.  The  rehabilitation  and  reemploy- 
ment program  will  be  under  the  general  su- 
pervision and  control  of  the  medical  officer 
In  charge  of  the  hospital  or  treatment  center. 
The  active  supervision  of  educational  and 
tralnlnf  actlvltlss  will  bs  conducted  by  a  li- 
censed occupational  theraput  and  such  as- 
■Utants  as,  tn  ths  opinion  of  ths  medical 
ofllcsf  m  charfs,  are  necessary.  Ths  stnplojr* 
msnt  of  tbU  supervisory  personnel,  and  ths 
purchass  of  ths  minimum  requlrsmsnts  tn 
training  equipment  and  supplies  for  ths 
actual  and  exclusive  use  of  this  program,  are 
hereby  authorized.  • 

Sec.  407.  Work  satisfactorily  performed,  in- 
cluding scholastic  and  training  programs  sat- 
isfactorily carried  out  by  patients,  or  by  dU- 
charged  patlenu,  shall  be  compensated  at 
such  hourly,  dally,  or  monthly  rates  as,  in 
the  opinion  of  the  Surgeon  General  or  his 
represenUtlve.  are  most  suitable  for  the  kind 
of  work  or  scholastic  effort  concerned,  but 
which  shall  not  exceed  »50  per  month  while 
the  patient  or  discharged  patient  Is  In 
training. 


Sec.  408.  Upon  the  completion  of  the  train- 
ing period,  or  periods,  patlenU  who  have 
qualified  for  regvilar  employment  and  who. 
In  the  opinion  of  the  Surgeon  General  or  hli 
represenUtlve,  are  physically  able  to  cany 
on  the  work  In  the  leprosarium  cr  treatment 
center  for  which  they  have  been  trained,  and 
In  which  occupation  a  vacancy  exists  to 
v.hich  the  patient  can  be  and  Is  appointed, 
the  compensation  for  such  patient  will  be 
75  percent  of  the  rate  paid  by  the  Public 
Health  Service  to  nonpatlent  employees  en- 
gaged In  such  work. 

Sec.  409.  Employable  discharged  patlenU 
who  return  to  the  leprosarium  or  treatment 
center  for  reasons  other  than  for  additional 
treatment,  when  employed  at  these  instiiu- 
tions.  shall  be  compensated  at  the  same  rates, 
and  be  employed  under  the  stme  conditions 
as  are  applicable  to  other  nonpatlent  em- 
ployees. 

Sec.  410.  The  Surgeon  General  Is  author- 
ized to  make  such  expenditures  (including  . 
expenditures  for  personal  services  and  for 
printing  and  binding,  training  equipment, 
and  supplies)  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  this  title,  and  as  may 
be  provided  by  Congress  from  time  to  time. 

Sec.  411.  There  is  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated, out  of  any  money  in  the  Treasury  not 
otherwise  obligated,  for  the  administration 
expenses  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
of  this  title,  including  such  expenses  as  are 
described  In  section  410  of  this  title,  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1949.  and  each  year 
hereafter  the  sum  necessary  for  such  pur- 
poses. 

Sec.  412.  Tue  Surgeon  General  shall  esUb- 
llsh  the  necessary  regulations  for  carrying 
out  the  provisions  of  this  title. 

Sec.  413.  This  title  shall  take  effect  90 
days  after  date  of  passage  of  this  act. 

TITLE     V — FINANCIAL     ASSISTANCE     FOR     LEPROSY 
PATIENTS     AND     THEIR     DEPENDENTS 

Sec.  501.  There  shall  be  Included  In  the 
annual  appropriations  for  the  administration 
Of  the  National  Leprosarium  and  leprosy- 
treatment  centers,  provision  for  a  fund  to  be 
known  as  the  "Patient's  Welfare  Fund,"  from 
which  patienU  taking  treatment  in  these 
institutions  who  do  not  have  an  Income  equal 
In  amount  to  $10  per  month,  who  are  not 
physically  able  to  engage  In  such  compen- 
sated tasks  as  are  available,  or  for  whom  no 
such  Usk  is  available  for  which  they  are 
qualified,  or  who  are  physically  unable  to 
take  educational  or  vocational  training,  shall 
receive  the  sum  of  $10  per  month  to  defray 
Incidental  expense  common  to  the  needs  of 
all  patlenU  undergoing  treatment  over  an 
extended  period  away  from  home. 

Sec.  502.  In  order  to  carry  out  the  provi- 
sions of  section  601  of  thU  title,  there  is 
hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated,  out 
of  any  money  in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise 
obllgaUd.  a  sum  not  to  exceed  $20,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1949,  and  such 
sums  thereafter  as  Congress  may  provlds. 

Sec.  603.  The  dependent  or  dsfModsnts  of 
leprosy  patlenU  who  are  hospitalised  for 
leprosy  treatment  shall  bs  sntltlsd  to  rs- 
cslve  a  monthly  family  allowancs  for  ths 
period  during  which  the  patient  oontlnuss 
to  taks  such  treatmsnt,  plus  1  oionth  fol- 
lowing ths  patient's 'discbargs  from  trsat- 
msnt  rsqulrsmsnU. 

Sac,  604.  (a)  The  depsndsnU  of  hospltat- 
issd  leprosy  patisnu  suthoriasd  to  rseslvs 
the  family  allowance  shall  include  the  wife; 
child  or  children  under  IB  years  of  age  and 
immarrled.  Including  supchlldreu  and 
adopted  children;  the  patient's  fsther, 
mother,  father-in-law,  and  mother-in-law 
who  have  received  their  chief  support  from 
the  patient  for  a  period  of  6  months  before 
the  patient  entered  the  hospital  for  treat- 
ment; the  patient's  brother  and  eisUr  imder 
18  years  of  age  and  unmarried,  or  who  are 
physically  or  mentally  unable  to  support 
themselves  and  anmarried,  who  have  re- 
ceived their  chief  support  from  the  patient 
for  a  period  of  6  months  prior  to  the  dat* 
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tte  patient  entered  the  hospital  for  leprosy 
tr  latment. 

lb)   Monthly  family  allowances  authorized 
this  Utle  shall  apply  to  those  cases  wher* 
patient  la  a  parent  or  guardian  who  Is  the 
breadwinner  or  provider  tor  the  family.     In 
where  the  patient  U  a  wife  who  la  not 
family  provider  but  who  Is  living  with 
husband  and  children  Immediately  prior 
her  entry   Into  the  hospital  for  leprosy 
treatment  under  the  supervision  of  the  Pub- 
Health  Service,  the  monthly  famUy  al- 
111  be  75  percent  of  the  amount 
ailthorlxed  In  section  505  of  this  title. 
(c)    Dependents   of  such  leprosy   patlenU 
are  authorized   by  the  Surgeon   General 
take  treatment  ouUlde  of  Public  Health 
Ice  hospitals  shall  be  entitled  to  receive 
8\4ch  portion  of  the  family  monthly  allow- 
as  are  approved  by  the  Surgeon  Oen- 
,  based  upon  the  actual  need  In  each  case 
such  family  assistance,  and  the  Inability 
the  patient  to  continue  to  provide  for  his 
d4p«ndents    without    Interfering    with    the 
treatment     requirements,     or     his 
for  recovery, 
(dt    Application    for   monthly   family    al- 
Itjwanee   shall   be   Initiated   by   the  patient, 
medical  officer  or  physician  responsible 
the  patient's  treatment  will  certify  as  to 
correctness  of  the  Information  furnished 
the  patient  and  forward  the  application 
the  Surgeon  General  who.  upon  his  ap- 
oval  of  same,  will  forward  the  application 
the  Bureau  of  Public  Assistance.  Federal 
S^rurlty  Agency,  frr  payment 

'Bac.  505.  The  monthly  family  allowance 
■bchoriBed  for  dependents  of  leprosy  patients 
tiktng  treatment  under  the  supervision  of. 
Of  by  the  authority  of.  the  Public  Health 
rvlcc,  are  as  f oUovra :  t 

( a )  To  a  wife  vithout  children.  $40:  a  wtfe  t 
alid  one  child.  $£0.  and  an  additional  $20. 
t9T  each  additional  child. 

(b)  To  a  child  but  no  wife.  %A3;  with  an 
•tldltlonal  $20  for  each  additional  child. 

c»  To  one  parent  but  no  brother  or  sister. 
$|K). 

(d)  To  two  parents  but  no  brother  or 
s)«ter,  $98. 

(e»  To  one  parent  and  one  brother  or 
sjster,  9m.  with  an  additional  $11  for  eacb 
4ldittonal  brother  or  sUUr. 

(f)  To  two  parenU  and  one  brothfr  or 
•ieter,  $19.  with  an  additional  $11  for  aaeb 
4Mlttonal  brother  or  slater. 

(g)  To  a  brother  or  sister  but  no  fm$mt. 
IJU.  with  an  addnional  $11  fur  MMll  aMt* 

bfother  or  slater. 

Mi.  In  the  etm  at  a  wife  living  sep*- 
■rt  froat  Um  pa$toBt  under  any 
tfmporanr  or  pemuMMbl  aetart  order,  or  de- 
ls a  divorce  allowance,  or  legal-separa- 
tion proceeding,  or  written  agreement,  the 
i^K>unt  of  the  family  allowance  payable  to 
wife  wUl  not  exceed  the  amount  pro- 
In  such  order,  or  decree  In  a  divorce 
dUowance.  or  lagal-eaparatlon  proceedtoga 
^  written  agraeoicnt  to  be  paid  to  such  wife, 
d  If  such  order,  decree,  separation  pro- 
(^cedlng.  or  agreement  provides  no  amount  to 
t  e  paid  such  wife,  no  family  allowance  will  be 
I  aid  to  her. 

Sic.  607.  In  the  case  of  a  former  wife 
<ilvorced.  tbe  amount  of  the  fsmUly  allowance 
]  ayable  to  such  former  wife  divorced  will  not 
^KOeed  the  amount  fixed  in  the  court  order  or 
aa  tbe  amount  to  be  paid  to  such  form- 
wife  divorced,  and  will  not  in  any  event  tx- 
i^ed  the  amount  of  $60  per  month  authorized 
autafianigrapb  (a)  section  605,  of  this  utle. 
aar.  808.  Changes  In  the  sUtus  of  a  de- 
llendent  which  will  terminate  entitlement  to 
monthly  family  allowance  include — 

(a)  death  of  the  dependent: 

(b)  attainment  of  ttM  age  of  18  yean  by 
brother,  slater,  or  child,  except  when  auch 
ipendmit   is   physically  or   mentally   Inea- 

ifable  of  self-support: 

(ci    the  marriage  of  a  brother,  sister,  or 

lid: 

(d)  marriage  of  a  former  wtfe  divorced: 


(e)  ceasatlon  of  required  degree  of  de- 
pendency of  dependent  fathers,  mothers, 
brothers,  or  slater*: 

(f)  divorce  of  wife  without  alimony,  or  a 
termination  of  alimony; 

(g)  divorce  of  a  husband  from  the  patient 
will  terminate  entitlement  of  hla  dependents 
to  any  part  of  the  family  allowance  paid  un- 
der the  provision  for  75  percent  of  the  total 
amount  authorized,  as  provided  in  subpara- 
graph (b)  of  section  504  of  this  title. 

Sec.  500.  Changes  In  the  status  of  the 
patient  which  will  terminate  entitlement  to 
monthly  family  allowance  include — 

(a)  death  of  patient: 

(b)  discharge  of  the  patient  from  treat- 
ment requirements:  Proitded,  That  one  ad- 
ditional monthly  allowance  shall  be  paid  In 
case  of  the  death  or  discharge  of  the  patient: 

(c)  unauthorized  absence  of  the  patient 
from  the  place  of  treatment  designated  by 
the  Surgeon  General,  or  unauthorized  diacou- 
tlnuance  by  the  patient  of  the  treatment  pro- 
vided by,  or  by  the  authority  of  the  Surgeon 
General  will  authorize  that  author Uy  to 
terminate  entitlement  to  family  allowances. 

Sxc.  510.  The  Surgeon  General  la  author- 
ized to  make  such  expenditures  (Including 
expenditures  for  personal  services  and  for 
printing  and  binding)  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  title,  and  aa 
may  be  provided  by  Congress  from  time  to 
time 

Sac.  511.  There  Is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated,  out  of  any  money  In  the  Treas- 
ury not  otherwise  obligated,  for  adminis- 
tration expenses  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  this  title.  Including  such  ex- 
penaca  as  are  described  In  section  510  of  this 
title,  for  tbe  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1940. 
and  each  year  thereafter,  the  sum  necessary 
for  such  purposes. 

Sxc.  512.  The  Surgeon  General  will  estab- 
lish the  necessary  regulations  for  carrying 
out  the  provisions  of  this  title. 

Sec.  513.  This  UtJe  shall  take  effect  90  days 
afur  date  of  passage  of  this  act. 

TITLB     n— COMPEMSATIOM     FOX     OMAaUJTT 
JIClOMMt  TO  LaPSOST 

•ac.  801.  (a)  Prior  to  tbe  discharge  of 
leprosy  p.itlenu  from  trasUnent  requ ire- 
men  ta.  the  medical  bOHNl  *  autborlxing  or 
facmnaaenOing  tbalr  <laebMia  tnm  FutoUc 
Baaltb  Benrice  boa^taJa  atoaU  tfatarmlna  tba 
a»Kr—  ol  pbytlaal  diaablllty,  if  any,  sua- 
taincd  by  the  patient  due  to  leprosy  and'or 
treatnent  therefor,  tuch  dleabllittaa  sua- 
tatnrd  by  patients  treated  in  other  hospitals, 
or  as  out-patients,  or  as  home  (mtlenis,  will 
be  determined  by  the  physicians  responsible 
for  ttoair  treatment,  who  will  forward  their 
reeommandations  thereon  to  the  Surgeon 
General. 

(b|  The  Surgeon  General  or  his  designated 
repreaeniattve  will  review  the  hndiags  and 
recommendat ions  In  each  case,  and  if  they 
are  approved,  they  will  be  certified  and  for- 
warded to  the  Bureau  of  Public  Assistance. 
Federal  Security  Agency,  for  payment  of  the 
following  compensation  for  physical  dis- 
ability incident  to  leprosy. 

(c)  To  discharged  patients  who  are  classi- 
fied as  totally  and  permanently  disabled, 
there  shall  be  paid  a  Bum.  starting  Imme- 
diately following  their  discharge,  in  the 
amount  of  $125  per  month. 

(d)  To  discharged  patients  who  have  suf- 
fered total  blindness  incident  to  leprosy  the 
compensation  paid  shall  be  $150  per  month. 

(e)  Patients  who  are  found  to  be  physically 
(l^sabled  incident  to  leprosy  In  a  degree  less 
than  total  shall  receive  a  portion  of  the  com- 
pensation authorized  In  this  title,  the  amount 
of  which  shall  be  graduated  In  accordance 
with  the  percentage  of  their  physical  dis- 
ability. Diaabllltles  determined  to  be  lees 
than  10  percent  will  not  be  certified  for  com- 
pensation payments. 

Sac.  602.  Compensation  received  under  the 
provisions  of  this  title  shall  not  bar  the  dis- 
charged patients  from  further  Improving 
their  economic  slttiatloo. 


Sac.  803.  Unauthorized  departure  of  the 
patient  from  hospitals  and  treatment  cen- 
ters, or  unauthorized  discontinuance  by  the 
patient  of  treatment  provided  or  authorized 
by  the  Public  Health  Service  under  the  pro- 
vlsion.<<  of  this  act,  will  authorlae  the  Sur- 
geon General  to  cancel  the  right  of  such 
patient  to  receive  the  benefits  provided  by 
this  title. 

Sac.  604.  The  Surgean  General  Is  author- 
ized to  make  such  expenditure  (Including 
expenditures  for  personal  services  and  for 
printing  and  binding)  as  may  be  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  title,  and 
as  may  be  provided  by  the  Congress  from 
time  to  time 

Src.  605.  There  is  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated, out  of  any  money  in  the  Treasury 
not  otherwise  obligated,  for  administration 
expenses.  Including  such  expenses  as  are  de- 
scribed In  section  604  of  this  title,  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  SO,  1949,  and  for  each 
year  thereafter,  the  sum  necessary  for  such 
purposes. 

Sec.  606.  This  title  shall  take  effect  00  daya 
after  date  of  passage  of  this  act. 

TTTl-X  yU — EXPANSION  OF  LTPROST  EESr.AXCH 

Bxc.  701.  (a)  It  shall  be  one  of  the  pur- 
poses of  this  act  to  provide  for  an  Immediate 
expansion  of  research  to  discover — 

(1>  the  method  or  methods  by  which  lep- 
rosy la  contracted  and  transmitted; 

(2)  a  method  or  means  for  detecting  the 
leprosy  bacillus  during  Its  Incubation  period: 

(3)  more  effective  and  faster-acting  reme- 
dies and  techniques  for  the  arrestment  of  all 
types  of  leprosy:  and 

(4)  the  possibilities  of  developing  preven- 
tive medicines  and  techniques  for  combating 
this  disease. 

(b)  The  Public  Health  Service  is  hereby 
charged  with  the  duty  of  conducting  and 
supervising  the  national  research  effort  aa 
outlined  In  section  701  of  this  title. 

Sxc.  702.  (a)  In  carrying  out  the  purposea 
of  this  title,  the  Burgeon  General  will  con- 
duct, assist,  and  foster  research,  experiments, 
demonstrations,  and  studies  relating  to  the 
cause,  method  of  transmitting,  treatment, 
prevention,  control,  and  elimination  of  lep- 
roey's  ability  to  survive  and  spread  in  the 
United  States 

(b)  The  Surgeon  Oeneral  will  coordinate 
reaearch  actlvltlaa  in  the  leprosy  field  con* 
dtictad  by  the  Public  Health  Senriea  and  slm- 
lUr  raaaarah  0mi4tiotad  by  prlrate  reaearch 
•fOMlO*.  OipMMastloas,  and  institutions,  and 
mafea  graatfiiBiOid  to  p«Ml«  and  private 
ageaolaa.  orvMrtsMlBM.  mK  iMttttttkms  for 
conducting  leprosy  reaearch  aa  authorlaatf  la 
IhU  title. 

Sac.  70S.  There  are  hereby  authorl7«d  to  he 
appropriated,  out  of  any  money  In  the  Treas- 
ury not  otherwise  obligated,  to  carry  out  re- 
search in  the  field  of  leprosy  the  following 
sums  for  the  years  and  purposes  Indicated: 
For  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1949.  for 
leprosy  research  activities  of  the  Public 
Health  Service,  or  for  granU-ln-ald  for  lep- 
rosy research  at  the  discretion  of  the  Sur- 
geon General,  a  sum  not  to  exceed  $100,000; 
and  for  tbe  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1950. 
for  leprosy  research  activities  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  not  to  exceed  $100,000.  and 
for  grants-ln  aid  for  leprosy  research  not 
to  exceed  $100,000;  and  thereafter,  such  sums 
as  may  be  provided  by  Congress  trom  time  to 
time. 

Sec.  704.  Sums  authorized  for  leprosy  re- 
search for  a  fiscal  year  and  remaining  un- 
encumbered at  the  end  of  such  year  shall 
remain  available  to  the  Public  Health  Service 
for  such  purpose  for  the  next  fiscal  year  (and 
for  such  year  only) .  in  addition  to  the  sunu 
authorized  for  such  next  fiscal  year. 

Src.  705.  This  title  shall  become  effective 
90  days  after  date  of  passage  of  this  act. 

TTTLZ     Vin — M  ISC  KL1.AN  sous 

Sic.  801.  If  any  provisions  of  this  act.  or 
the  application  thereof  to  any  person  or 
circumstance,  la  held  Invalid,  the  remainder 
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of  the  act  and  the  application  of  such  pro- 
vision to  other  persons  or  circtimstances  shall 
not  be  affected  thereby. 

Sec.  802.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Surgeon 
General  to  Insure  that  all  laws  passed  by 
Congress  and  regulations  established  by  the 
Public  Health  Service  pertaining  to  the  care, 
treatment,  rehabilitation,  and  reemployment 
of  leprosy  patients  are  brought  to  the  atten- 
tion of  patients  undergoing  treatment. 

TTTLI  IX — AMENDMENTS 

Sxc.  bvl.  Title  III  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  (Public  Law  410.  78th  Cong.)  is 
amended  by  eliminating  sections  331  and 
332,  part  D  of  that  act,  and  by  substituting 
therefor  the  provisions  of  title  II,  Treatment 
of  Leprosy  Patients,  of  this,  the  National 
Leprosy  Education  and  Treatment  Act. 

Sec.  902  The  provisions  of  this  act  super- 
sede and  invalidate  the  provisions  of  other 
national  acts  and  instructions  which  are 
contrary  to  this  act  as  applicable  to  the  na- 
tional plan  for  the  control  and  elimination 
of  leprosy  In  the  United  States. 


congratulate   you   and   all   those   associated 
with  you  In  this  splendid  effort. 

If  there  ever  was  a  "must"  bill,  this  is  It. 
It  has  been  a  "must"  bill  for  a  long  time.  It 
Is  a  "must"  bin  today.  It  should  be  taken 
up  and  passed  by  the  House  with  all  possible 
expedition. 

It  would  be  tragedy.  In  my  Judgment,  if 
the  bill  were  to  be  s'detracked  or  defeated  at 
this  session. 

The  bill  fills  a  need  which  must  be  met  in 
the  Interest  of  all  the  people  of  America. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Eric  Johnston. 


Houting— The  Talt-Ellender- Wagner  BUI 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JACOB  K.  JAVITS 

or  NEW  TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  8,  1948 
Mr.  JAVrrS.    Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
types  of  opposition   which  the  T-E-W 
bill  has  had  to  face  Is  the  charge  that 
Its    public    housing    title    is    socialistic. 
Those  who  make  this  argument  have  con- 
veniently shut  their  eyes  to  the  time- 
honored  rivers  and  harbors  and  soil-con- 
servation  program.s   which   are   exactly 
similar  in  their  import.    These  programs 
are  designed  to  help  individuals  who  need 
the  help  of  the  Federal  Government  be- 
cause it  directly  contrlbutcn  t    the  health 
and  well-being  of  the  Nation  and  be- 
cause If  they  are  not  benefited,  not  they 
alone  but  the  whole  Nation  »uileri.    So 
one  would  accuse  the  dlxtlngtUshed  pres- 
ident of  the  Motion  Picture  Industry  of 
America,    Mr.    Eric    Johnston,    former 
chairman  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
of  the  United  Stateu.  of  favoring  social- 
istic legislation.    His  letter  of  endorse- 
ment of  the  Taft-EUender-Wagner  bill 
urging  it  as  a  must  bill  Is  very  impressive. 
It  Is  appended  hereto. 

It  has  also  been  stated  that  real  esUte 
Interests  are  against  this  bill.  Selfish  real 
estate  interests  are,  but  realtors  who  have 
the  interest  of  all  the  people  at  heart 
realize  that  a  general  housing  program 
is  best  for  their  own  businesses  too  are 
not.  I  append  a  letter  from  William 
Reinhardt,  a  realtor  himself,  urging  pas- 
sage of  the  Taft-Ellender-Wagner  bill: 

Motion  PicrtnuE  Association 

OF  Amebica.  Inc.. 
Washington.  D.  C  June  4.  194S. 
Hon.  Jacob  K.  Javits. 

House  of  Representatives. 

Washington,  D.  C. 
DiAB  Mb.  jAvrrs:  I  appreciated  very  much 
your  comments  on  my  remarks  on  housing 
to  the  National  Conference  on  Family  Life. 
The  conference  recognized  and  pointed  up 
the  urgent  need  for  adequate  housing  as  a 
bulwark  of  American  family  life. 

You  are  doing  something  positive  and  ef- 
fective about  it  by  sponsoring  the  Taft- 
Ellender-Wagner   bin   in   the  House,   and   I 


Philadelphia.  Pa.,  June  3.  1948. 
Mt  Deab  Congressman:  I  have  been  a 
Philadelphia  realtor  for  more  than  40  years; 
I  am  conveyancer  and  director  of  one  of  the 
largest  Federal  savings  and  loan  associations 
In  Philadelphia,  a  director  of  the  Federal 
Home  Loan  Board. for  the  Third  District,  a 
former  president  of  the  Pennsylvania  Savings 
and  Loan  League,  and  chairman  of  the  Phila- 
delphia housing  authority. 

As  a  conveyancer  for  more  than  30  sav- 
ings and  loan  associations,  I  have  handled 
the  financing  of  70.000  small  homes  In  the 
Philadelphia  area,  and  with  this  varied  back- 
ground of  experience  In  the  housing  field,  I 
wish  to  say  to  you  that  I  believe  the  Taft- 
Ellender-Wagner  bill  provides  the  best 
method  of  meeting  our  present  housing 
shortage. 

As  a  private  realtor  I  am  shocked  and  dls- 
apjKjlnted  at  the  apparent  apathy  of  Mem- 
bers of  the  Congress  toward  enacting  suitable 
legislation  to  meet  our  housing  needs.  As  a 
public  official,  charged  with  the  duty  of  pro- 
viding decent  housing  for  those  families  for 
whom  private  industry  cannot  provide 
shelter,  I  am  convinced  of  the  necessity  of 
Federal  aid  to  provide  a  minimum  of  public 
housing  for  our  lowest  Income  groups. 

As  a  private  realtor  and  as  chairman  of  the 
Philadelphia  housing  authority,  I  urge  you  if 
you  have  not  already  done  so.  to  sign  dis- 
charge petition  No.  8,  and  bring  the  Taft- 
Ellender-Wagner  bill  to  a  vote  on  the  floor  of 
the  Houae  of  Representatives. 

1  believe  It  to  be  a  ahameful  dlagraca  and 
abuse  of  democratic  process  that  a  small 
handful  of  men  representing  special  Interasts 
can  thwart  the  will  of  the  American  poopla 
by  keeping  this  leglslstlon  bottlsd  up  In  tba 
House  Banking  and  Ourrsncy  Commtttae, 

Slhoaraly  youra, 

Wnxusi  llBifKAaaT, 


The  Taft-Hartley  Law 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GERALD  W.  LANDIS 

or  INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  8,  1948 

Mr.  LANDIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  granted  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Record.  I  include  the  following  digest 
of  the  Taft-Hartley  law  which  I  have 
prepared : 

The  Tajt-Haetlet  Law 

(By  the  Honorable  Gerald  W.  Landis) 

Trrtx  I — amendments  or  national  labor 

RELATIONS     ACT 

Section  1,  findings  and  policies  This  sec- 
tion merely  relates  certain  findings  in  the 
field  of  labor  relations  and  sets  forth  the  pol- 
icy of  the  United  States  with  reference  to 
such  findings. 

Section  2,  definitions:  Certain  trrms, 
phrases,  and  statements  are  defined  herein. 


Section  3.  the  National  Labor  Relatlona 
Board:  This  section  sets  up  th?  new  NLRB. 
separating  Its  prosecutive  and  Judicial  func- 
tions and  setting  forth  its  duties,  powers, 
etc. 

Sections  4,  8,  and  6:  Has  reference  to  sec- 
tion 3  Inasmuch  as  It  prescribes  certain  mat- 
ters relative  to  the  NLRB  operations. 

Section  7,  rights  of  employees:    This  part 
gives  the  workers  a  right  to  organize.  Join,  or 
assist  labor  organizations  or  not  to. 
Section  8,  unfair  labor  practices: 
Subsection  8  (a) :  Unfair  labor  practices  by 
employers. 

Subsection  8  (a)  (1)  makes  It  Illegal  for  an 
employer  to  interfere  with,  restrain,  or  coerce 
employee!  In  the  exercise  of  their  rights  to 
organize,  Join,  or  assist  labor  organization 
or  not  to. 

Subsection  8  (a)  (2)  outlaws  company 
dominated  or  financed  unions. 

Subsection  8  (a)  (3)  prevents  discrimina- 
tion against  any  person  because  he  is  or  is 
not  a  union  member,  and  makes  It  unlawful 
for  an  employer  to  discourage  or  encourage 
membership  in  a  union  by  discrimination  In 
hire  or  conditions  of  employment.  This  sub- 
section bans  the  closed  shop.  It  is  legal  to 
require  as  a  condition  of  employment,  mem- 
bership In  a  union,  after  the  30th  day,  if 
the  union  has  conformed  to  other  sections  of 
the  law.  This  is  that  part  permitting  the 
union  shop. 

Subsection  8  (a)  (4)  :  An  employer  cannot 
discharge  or  otherwise  discriminate  against 
an  employee  because  he  has  filed  charges  or 
given  testimony  under  this  act. 

Subsection  8  (a)  (5) :  An  employer  is  re- 
quired to  bargain  collectively  with  the  union 
if  It  has  compiled  with  other  provisions  of 
this  act. 

Subsection  8  (b)  is  a  new  subsection,  list- 
ing unfair  labor  practices  by  unions. 

Subsection  8  (b)  (1)  makes  It  unlawful  to 
restrain  or  coerce  a  worker  to  Join  or  not  Join 
a  union. 

Subsection  8  (b)  (2).  Discrimination:  An 
employee  can  be  expelled  from  the  union,  but 
the  union  cannot  get  the  worker  discharged 
from  his  employment,  except  for  nonpayment 
of  dues. 

Subsection  8  (b)  (9) :  ThU  subsection  re- 
quires unions  to  bargain  with  employers. 

tubsactloo  g  (b)  (4)  (A)  bans  secondary 
boyootta, 

tubsaetlon  g  (b)  (4)  (B)  makss  It  ao  un- 
fair labor  praetioe  for  on«  union  to  engage- 
in  striks  actlftty  to  force  some  ottMr  em* 
ployer  to  raoogntsa  soma  other  union  wbleb 
has  not  baen  eerilfled. 

Subsection  8  (b)  (4)  (C)  makes  It  an  un-- 
fair  labor  practice  for  a  union  to  force  any 
employer  to  recognize  or  bargain  with  It  If 
another  union  has  been  certified  by  the 
NLRB 

Subsection  8  (b)  (4)  (D)  outlaw*  Jurto- 
dlctlonal  strikes.  A  violation  of  8  (b)  (4)  can 
be  restrained.    (See  section  10  ) 

Subsection  8  (b)  (6)  provides  that  the 
NLRB  has  the  right  to  prevent  high  initia- 
tion fees  If  they  are  excessive  or  discrimina- 
tory, and  this  applies  only  In  case  of  a  union 
ahop.  Some  crafts  have  high  Initiation  feee, 
but  they  are  not  out  of  line  with  the  skill 
required  and  the  benefits  received. 

Subsection  8  (b)  (6)  makes  so-called 
featherbeddlng  unlawful;  that  is,  the  union 
cannot  force  an  employer  to  pay  10  workers 
to  do  a  Job  when  only  6  or  7  actually  work  on 
that  Job. 

Subsection  8  (c)  Is  the  free-speech  sub- 
section. It  says  that  anybody  can  say  any- 
thing he  wants  to  about  any  matter,  so  long 
as  there  is  no  threat  of  reprisal  or  force  or 
promise  of  benefit. 

Subsection  8  (d)  is  bargaining  procedure. 
It  requires  a  60-day  notice  to  the  other  party, 
a  30-day  notice  to  the  Federal  Mediation 
Service,  and  the  continuation  of  work  till 
the  end  of  the  contract  or  the  60-day  notice, 
whichever  occurs  later.  It  requires  the  status 
quo    of    the    present    contract   during    this 
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atop  a  union  frooa  forcing  any  employer  to 

recognise  or  bargain  with  it  If  another  union 
haa  bssn  csrtlAed  by  ihs  Board  (8  (b)  (4) 
(AK  (B).  and  (C)>. 

Saetlon  11.  invsatlgatory  powan:  TlUa  sac- 
tlon  aata  forth  prKsdurs  and  coailtlOM  (or 
MUID  investlgatluna. 

Bscuon  It  prsscrlbss  psnaltlsa  (or  Inter- 
fercncs  with  tlis  psrformanc*  A  dutlsa  of 
the  NLRB  members  or  lU  agents. 

BectloQ  13.  Umiutlons:  The  right  to  sUlka 
la  hereUi  protected. 

Sectlcn  14.  supervlaora:  Bubacctlon  14  (a) 
doea  not  prohibit  aupervlaora.  as  Individuals. 
from  belonging  to  a  labor  organization  but 
thelp  employer  la  not  compelled  by  law  to 
bargain  collectively  with  them.  They  may 
stUl  strike  to  gain  recognition. 

Subsection  14  (b)  states  that  the  imlon- 
shop  provmion  sh^-^ll  not  apply  In  any  Statea 
where  such  form  of  union  security  la  out- 
lawed. 

section  15.  reference  to- Bankruptcy  Act: 
Provides  for  conflict  between  this  act  and 
provisions  of  the  Bankruptcy  Act. 

Section  16.  scparabUlty:  States  that  in  the 
event  any  section  or  sections  of  this  act  are 
held  Invalid,  the  remainder  of  the  act  shall 
not  be  affected. 

Section  17.  title:  States  a  title  for  the  law. 

Sections  103.  103.  104.— KTectlve  date  of 
certain  changes:  Inasmuch  as  these  three 
sectlon^s  deal  with  a  related  subject,  they  are 
combined  for  convenience.  Cnder  these  sec- 
tions provisions  are  mads  that  any  act  claaaed 
herein  as  an  unfair  labor  practice,  but  waa 
not  described  as  such  prior  to  this  law  shall 
not  be  affected  until  the  end  of  the  contract 
or  1  year  from  the  effective  date  of  this  act, 
whichever  occurs  first.  In  other  words,  for 
example.  If  the  union  signed  a  cloaed-ahop 
contract  prior  to  June  33.  1947.  It  will  be  ef- 
fective until  ita  esplratlon  date,  whether  It 
bs  f or  1,  3.  or  5  ycara.  However,  If  the  sams 
type  of  contract  was  signed  after  June  31. 
1947.  and  before  August  31.  1947.  It  U  legal 
only  for  1  year  or  until  July  1.  1948.  which 
ever  date  occurs  first.  After  Augtist  21.  1S47. 
any  contract  algned  haa  to  conform  with  ths 
law. 

TTTLi  n— eoncttiATTON  or  laaoa  otsrrrna  m 
iwifnanana  /krrrctxmm  commescs 

Sections  201  through  209  set  up  the  new 
Pederal  Mediation  Service;  provides  for  a 
national  labor-management  panel  and  ds» 
flnea  their  duties  and  authority. 

Section  306  through  210  are  asethUM  par- 
talnlng  to  dlaputea  of  national  siusrgancy. 
They  provide  for  a  fact-finding  board,  ap- 
polatad  by  tbs  President,  and  a  rastralnlng 
otdor  to  prsTsnt  work  alppiiais*  for  80  days 
wbU*  attempts  are  being  made  to  effect  a 
■sttlaaoent.  At  ths  and  at  tbu  period  ths 
Wpliijara  ars  given  an  opportunity  to 
■ssrstly  voU  to  accept  or  reject,  the  em- 
ployers' last  offer.  It  la  maadatoty  that  ths 
restraining  order  be  dissolved.  After  this 
the  employees  may  suike  if  they  wish.  This 
Umttatlan  on  the  rlflbt  to  strike  can  only 
be  tnsokcd  where  th*  tlireatened  strike  wculd 
Imperil  national  health  and  safety. 

Section  311  (a)  and  (b)  provide  for  the 
compilation  of  data  on  eollsctlve  acrecmenU. 
etc. 

Section  212  says  thla  law  does  not  affect 
any  workers  subject  to  tbs  provisions  of  ths 
Railway  Labor  Act. 

Tm.K  m — stTTTs  ar   sitb  aaaniarr  umm 

OaCANSUTIOMa 

SscUou  301  provtdca  that  an  smployer  or 
a  union  «an  bs  susd  (or  damagsa  If  alilisr 
cffsda  a  broach  of  tbotr  contract.  How- 
ever, members  theoMtlvoa  cannot  be  sued 
or  held  liable  (or  actkms  or  vlolattons  by 
ths  union. 

Section  303.  check-off  and  welfare  funds: 
With  reference  to  the  check-off — formerly — 
If  tlM  company  granted  the  chsck-off — that 
was  It.  Now  tinder  thla  section,  nothing  can 
be  checked  oat  of  soBptoysss*  wagss  uhIsso 
they  sign  an  authatlHlkai  attowlnc  oncft  to 


bs  dons.  Ths  law  provMss  that  only  dust 
can  bs  cbscksd  off:  howovsr.  ths  Attorney 
General  rscently  gavs  an  opinion  that  ths 
cbsek-off  ot  initiation  (ess  and  aaassamenta 
wsrs  alao  permissible,  but  a  court  ruling 
will  b*  nscsaaary  to  saubiuh  tb*  raal  tact. 
The  welfar*  fund  part  of  thia  aaetton  pro- 
vldss  that  any  fund  to  which  the  employer 
contributes  cannot  be  admlnlatsred  aolely 
by  ths  union:  ths  employer  also  Is  granted 
repreaenUtl<jn  ou  the  welfare-fund  board. 
Tour  rlghU  to  share  In  benefits  from  the 
fund  muat  be  clearly  stated  in  writing.  The 
NLRB  recently  ruled  that  employera  are  re- 
quired to  bargain  on  welfare  plana  with  the 
unions,  provided  the  unions  have  complied 
w.th  the  Taft-Hartley  law.  Ttoe  welfare- 
fund  provisions  are  not  applicable  to  trust 
funds  established  by  collective  agreement 
prior  to  January  1.  1948. 

Section  303  provides  that  a  union  can 
be  sued  for  damages  for  a  secondary  boy- 
cott. However,  aa  atated  in  section  301, 
members  themselves  cannot  be  sued  for  such 
actions. 

Section  304.  reatrlctlons  on  political  con- 
tributions: With  reference  to  tinlons.  It  Is 
Illegal  to  use  union  duea  or  assessments,  to 
campaign  for  or  against  any  candidate  for 
a  Pederal  olBce.  Membera  can  make  volun- 
tary cootrlbutlona  to  a  fund  for  political 
activity,  but  their  union  dues  cannot  l>e  used 
out  of  the  union  treasury  (A  United  States 
dutrlct  court  recently  ruled  this  aectlon  un- 
constitutional, and  It  was  sppealed  to  the 
Supreme  Court.  The  High  Court  has  not  as 
yet  ruled  on  tbs  matter,  ao,  therefore,  thla 
section  still  remalna  In  effect  ) 

Section  305  makes  It  illegal  for  Oovern- 
ment  employeea  to  atrlke. 

rrrLS  vr — cbkation  or  thk  jodtt  STtn>T 
coMMirm 

Bsctloos  401-408:  Create  the  Jotnt  Con- 
grsaslonal  Coomlttss  on  Labor-Maaafsaaaat 
Relatione  to  study  labor  relations  and  ob- 
serve the  operatloiu  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act 
and  other  aaiatlng  Federal  labor  lawa. 

Tm*  V 

Bsctlon  601  conalata  of  definitions. 

■action  503,  aastaf  ptovialon:  TMa  aoction 
protects  th*  rlgbta  of  ladivkttial  smployees 
against  Involuntary  aervituds.  In  other 
words,  employsss  can  Individually  quit  work 
If  they  wish,  alao  It  will  not  bs  deemed  a 
strike  under  this  act  If  an  employee  or  em- 
ployeea quit  work.  In  good  faith,  becauae  of 
abnormally  danfsrooa  eonditlona  for  work 
at  the  piacs  of  «aaploym*nt. 

Section  808.  osparabUlty:  If  any  provialon 
of  this  act  I*  bald  invalid,  tbs  rsst  of  the  act 
aball  not  be  affected. 

Not*.— Bear  in  mind  that  this  law  applies 
only  to  busincaaea  engaged  lu  or  affecting 
commerce  that  Is  Interstate  It  Is  difficult  to 
determine  what  firms  are  engaged  In  or  affect 
Interstat*  commerce,  but  clearly  tbe  Boarda 
JurlKUctlon  la  very  broad. 


Did  Yoa  Know  the  New  Deal  Hat  Prorided 
Orer  Tkree-qnarteri  of  ■  Million  DoU 
lart  in  Subsidy  to  One  Bif  Cottoo 
Farm? 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  REID  F.  MURRAY 

or  wiacxutaiM 
IN  THK  HOUSE  OP  RSFRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  »,  I94t 

Mr.  MURRAY  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  tbe  New  Deal  administration 
has  two  characteristics.  One  is.  they 
talk  loud  and  long  about  the  "Utile  fel- 
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low"  and  their  great  friendship  for  hlra 
and  Interest  In  him.  The  second  is.  that 
while  they  are  shedding  tears  for  th8 
*nittlt  f«Uow"  they  are  lining  the  pock- 
tU  of  tht  "big  fellow," 

Just  read  this  official  letter: 

Mat  10.  l»4t. 
■o^.  Rsn>  P.  MtTaBAT, 

House  of  Reprtif^ntativti. 

D«A«  Mr  MtnwAT:  This  Is  In  reply  to  your 
letter  of  May  3.  1M8,  requesting  the  amount 
of  money  received  by  the  Delta  Pine  Co.  each 
year  alnee  1933  under  the  Agricultural  Ad- 
Jtistment  Administration  program. 

It  waa  necessary  to  aecure  most  of  the  in- 
formation from  the  Bute  office  at  Jackson, 
Miss  ,  and  thla  accounts  for  the  delay  in 
sending  you  the  Information.  We  now  have 
the  information,  which  la  as  follows: 


Tear 


18M. 

m 


Mm. 

IfltS. 
IMO. 
1941. 
1M3. 
Mtt. 
1M4. 
1MB. 


1M7. 


Total* 

Qrand  total. 


Adjnsuaeat 
payxneots 


>  ur.',  «K  .u 

)  101. 039.  S2 


Sl«,  287. 87 


ACP 

payments 


9N. 
•7, 

a. 
«. 
«, 
•. 

s. 


7*4  06 
Mi^47 

Ml.  79 
U0.0O 
830.40 
732.07 

sat.  (Ni 

114.  G5 
041.  .<« 

f*l»; 
no.  88 


276,S34.77 


Parity 
payments 


$33,072.61 
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Mrasiv 

Blncerely  yours. 


N.  B.  DODD. 
Acting  Secretary. 


Here  is  one  farm,  the  Oscar  Johnson 
Delta  Pine  Co..  that  had  had  a  total 
subsidy  of  $819,964.22  under  the  New 
Deal  when  the  great  percentage  of  farm- 
ers were  receiving  $20  to  $40  each.  Mr. 
John.«ion  is  one  of  the  head  operators  of 
the  National  Cotton  Council.  This  out- 
fit is  a  great  oleo  promoter. 

While  the  New  Deal  reached  down  and 
expcted  a  Pederal  tax  from  people  mak- 
ing $500  per  year.  It  used  the  money  to 
give  the  landed  aristocracy  of  one  farm 
of  the  South  over  $750,000  in  sub.sidles. 
There  southern  crops  have  had  spe- 
cial-privilege legislation  all  during  the 
years.  The  livestock  has  been  asked  to 
take  It  on  the  legislative  chin  time  after 
time,  so  that  Pederal  funds  could  be 
provided  to  subsidize  soil-depleting  crops 
like  cotton. 

Although  the  Marshall  plan  was  start- 
ed as  a  European  relief  program,  even 
this  program  may  well  end  up  as  a  south- 
ern relief  program  for  cotton  and  to- 
bacco. Mr.  William  Clayton,  who  has 
demonstrated  that  If  one  has  money 
enough  evidently  he  does  not  have  to 
register  as  a  lobbyist,  is  another  one  of 
the  big  cotton  operators  that  appears 
very  successful  in  making  millions  on 
the  cotton  crop  by  exporting  and  deal- 
ing even  after  the  other  big  operations 
have  been  paid  huge  sums  for  growing 
it.  not  growing  it.  or  because  it  did  not 
bring  enough  In  the  market  place. 

President  Truman  is  making  plenty  of 
political  agricultural  speeches  about  a 
long-range  program,  and  yet  his  New 
Deal  has  not  been  able  to  administer  a 
short-range  one. 
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or 

HON.  ELBERT  D.  THOMAS 

or  trraH 
IN  THE  SENATB  OP  THE  UNITKD  STATES 

Wednesday,  June  9  (legislative  day  of 
Tuesday.  June  1).  1948 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Utah.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
In  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  ad- 
dress entitled  "Let's  Dignify  Public  Of- 
fice," which  I  broadcast  over  the  facilities 
of  radio  station  KSL  on  June  1,  1948. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

LET'S     DICNITT     PtJBUC     OFTICI 

World  War  I  was  fought  to  "make  the 
world  safe  for  democracy."  The  Second 
World  War  was  fought  against  dictatorship, 
totalitarianism,  fascism,  and  slngle-wllUsm. 
We  hear  rumblings  of  a  third  world  war 
because  commtinlsm  and  democracy  are  not 
compatible  In  one  world.  In  our  fear  of 
communism  ue  are  trying  to  sell  democracy 
to  the  world  through  the  Voice  of  America. 
To  preserve  our  way  of  life  in  the  world  we 
have  Instituted  the  Marshall  plan  for  Europe 
and  China  But  what  of  democracy  for 
"inside  United  States  of  America." 

In  one  part  of  our  country  the  problem 
Is  how  to  i-xtend  the  voting  franchise  to  all 
of  the  people,  while  In  that  part  where  all 
men  and  women  with  established  residence 
and  over  21  years  of  age  enjoy  that  franchise 
the  problem  Is  how  to  get  them  to  the  polls 
on  the  first  Tuesday  after  the  first  Monday 
In  November.  In  1M4  Utah  had  351,000  per- 
aons  of  voting  age.  Two  hundred  forty-eight 
thousand  of  these  went  to  the  polls  to  exer- 
cise that  franchise,  for  whlcli  America  has 
fought,  lost  her  sons,  and  paid  billions  of 
doUars.  But  In  November  1946  only  197.398 
exercised  that  right. 

When  the  signers  of  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  afBxed  their  signatures  to 
that  document  on  September  17,  1787.  which 
provided  for  the  setting  up  of  a  way  of  life 
here  In  America  which  would  "establish 
Justice,  Insure  domestic  tranquility,  provide 
for  the  common  defense,  promote  the  g«'n- 
eral  welfare,  and  secure  the  blessings  of 
liberty  to  ourselves  and  our  posterity,"  they 
did  not  dream  that  public  offices  set  up 
under  that  constitution  would  be  belittled, 
degraded,  and  ridiculed  as  seems  to  be  the 
vogue  In  some  quarters  today.  I  have  even 
heard  It  preached  from  the  pulpit  In  Wash- 
ington that  people  should  leave  Government 
service  and  establish  themselves  in  private 
Industry.  Inferring  that  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  is  aomcthlng  to  be  feared, 
something  to  be  ashamed  of,  and  that  men 
should  not  seek  a  career  In  Government. 
Can  It  be  that  we  are  losing  faith  In  democ- 
racy to  such  an  extent  that  we  are  afraid 
to  practice  It,  as  men  seem  to  have  lost  faith 
in  Christianity  on  the  score  that  It  does  not 
work  m  everyday  life?  My  plea  tonight  is— 
If  people  are  going  to  have  a  voice  In  govern- 
ment. If  democracy  Is  to  live  In  America  the 
time  is  here  for  all  of  us  to  take  an  active 
part  In  government  and  to  dignify  public 
office  so  that  the  best  men  In  America  will 
be  proud  to  hold  public  office. 

How  can  we  maintain,  as  Jefferson  said, 
"the  will  of  the  majority— the  natural  law 
of  every  society"  when  we  have  In  aome 
Statea  only  18  percent  of  the  potential  vot- 
ers participating  In  elections.  True,  In  1944 
71  percent  of  the  potential  voters  In  Utah 
expressed  their  wishes,  but  there  was  a  do- 
cilne  in  that  percentaga  In  the  1946  election. 


To  compltta  a  working  demoeracy,  avary 
member  of  aoclety  muat  feel  duty  bound  to 
aasume  reapontibillty  tn  government  in  case 
hie  fellow  clttaens  wish  to  call  him  to  aerv> 
tee.  Our  flmt  reaponalluilty  in  govam> 
ment  la  to  partldpatt  in  every  election  to 
keep  them  free  electloaa.  We  only  TOta 
every  2  years  for  a  Congreaaman.  onoe  every 
4  years  for  a  Prealdent  and  governor,  and 
every  6  yean  for  a  Senator.  But  these  daya 
have  been  Ignored  by  nuiny,  more  often  than 
they  have  been  observed. 

The  permanence  of  American  democracy 
rests  In  our  two-party  system.  We  have  only 
to  look  to  France  and  Italy  to  aee  what  a 
many-party  system  does  to  a  country.  A  la- 
bor party  would  not  be  good  for  tbe  United 
States  nor  for  labor  itself.  The  reason  Is 
simple.  In  America,  political  parties  are  not 
professional.  They  are  sentimental.  They 
are  not  economic.  They  are  traditional.  We 
do  not  want  our  political  parties  built  upon 
economic  lines.  Such  parties  emphasize  class 
distinction.  The  glory  of  America  Is  that 
tbe  employee  can  still  marry  the  boea' 
daughter,  and  members  of  different  political 
parties  can  meet  together  in  their  churches. 
In  their  business,  in  their  homes,  and  hus- 
bands and  wives  can  go  separately  to  the 
Democratic  and  Republican  primaries  or 
rallies  without  serious  clasblngs.  That  Is  a 
more  glorious  characteristic  of  our  Ameri- 
can democracy  than  most  of  tis  appreciate. 
Professional  or  economic  division  would  be 
as  disastrous  to  American  democratic  funda- 
mentals ax  a  party  built  upon  church  affilia- 
tion. The  formation  of  a  labor  party  would 
Invite  the  formation  of  a  party  made  up 
wholly  of  employers  or  management.  Vic- 
tory for  either  group  would  destroy  unity  in 
America. 

What  are  the  elements  of  our  economic  and 
social  life  which  should  be  fundamental  In 
the  thought  of  every  true  American  who  l>e- 
lleves  that  the  public  welfare  should  be  the 
first  consideration  of  every  citiaen?  First, 
It  is  education;  second,  it  is  health;  third, 
it  is  conservation:  fourth,  it  Is  the  continued 
production  of  wealth,  not  Its  exploitation  and 
its  wastage.  .As  tbe  individual  citizen  moves 
forward  economically  aa  a  result  of  the  ris- 
ing standards  of  living,  not  only  does  he 
benefit  but  all  benefit.  Health  Is  a  matter 
which  in  its  final  analysis  becomes  of  bene- 
fit to  all.  A  well-trained  citizenry  Is  the 
only  sure  guaranty  of  a  democracy.  A 
healthy,  vigorous  citizenry  is  the  only  sure 
guaranty  of  a  continued  expanding  economy. 
The  three  evils  of  man  are  still  Illness,  ignor- 
ance, and  poverty.  Therefore,  If  the  general 
welfare  should  be  advance  above  that  which 
is  enjoyed  today,  the  time  for  the  American 
people  to  speak  is  on  those  2-,  4-,  and  6-year 
days. 

In  one  of  our  committee  meetings,  a  man 
who  had  been  appointed  by  the  President 
to  a  great  public  office,  an  office  which  gave 
him  the  right  to  administer  on  behalf  of 
the  people  one  of  the  greatest  Information 
distributing  agencies  man  has  yet  Invented, 
was  asked  what  be  thought  was  the  first 
fundamental  connected  with  the  administra- 
tion of  this  office.  He  could  not  answer. 
When  a  Senator  suggested  that  bis  office 
shotUd  be  administered  for  the  benefit  of 
the  people,  he  smiled  as  if  be  had  never 
heard  of  that. 

I  wonder  if  it  has  dawned  on  any  owner 
of  our  newspapers,  radio  stations,  heads  of 
our  medical  associations,  or  lawyer  organi- 
satlons,  that,  through  licenses  granted  by  the 
public,  through  the  guaranty  of  freedom  of 
the  press,  freedom  of  speech,  freedom  of 
thought,  the  Government  sets  up  these  var- 
ious people  in  their  occupations  and  guar- 
antees them  a  sort  of  monopolistic  right  l>e- 
cause  it  is  deemed  good  for  the  public  wel- 
fare that  the  press  should  be  unhampered 
In  ita  thotight,  that  radio  should  be  free, 
that  those  in  the  professions  should  be  well 
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That   being  the  case,  should   not 

conatderatlon  be  the  public  interest. 

the  Oovemment  guarantees  the  right 

_ilze.  to  aaaocUte  with  one's  fellows, 

leen  deemed  that  that  fre«lom  U  In 

..ic  interest.    Thus  the  laboring  man 

have  the  same  respect  for  the  public 

that   the  doctor  should   have,   the 

netMp«per    publisher,   or   the   radio 

owner.    But  In  all  of  these  branchea 

economic   life  we  hear  more  of   the 

_.-Jng  from  these  governmental  guar- 

;han  we  do  of  the  duties  or  reapon- 

sccompanjrlng  these  great  guaran* 

prtvUegea. 

price  of  liberty  U  eternal  ▼Igllance." 

people  must  adopt  a  poaltlva 

;  and  I  mean  It  for  all  branches  In 

life  which  are  so  necessary  In 

freedom    and    general    welfare.      I 

a  positive  pro-am  that  all  of  theae 

must   accept  those   privileges  not  ao 

rlghU  or  guaranties  but  as  oppor- 

to  serve,  to  make  better  conditions 

land,  and  to  help  the  Government  la 

for  the  general  welfare.    The  Amer- 

in  their  fight  for  the  preservation 

-J  snd  liberty,  must  become  united 

ird  to  certain  fundamentals.  Those 
lentals  must  be  so  much  a  part  of  the 
thought  '^f  every  man  and  woman 
that  when  those  all-important 
on   the   first  Tuesday  after   the 

,  in  November  every  2.  4.  and  8 

every  potential  voter  will  respond  In 

lection  of  the  type  of  men   who.  by 

vea.  have  proved  that  they  understand 
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.Vhefci  democracy  In  America  cornea  to  mean 

l4uallsm    with    a   social   conscience   we 

_ve  a  100  percent  response  of  potential 

on  those  2.  4.  and  6-year  days,  public 

Ml   be   dignified,    and    the    American 

jnent.  and  Government  men  will  re- 

the    proper    respect    from    the    body 


ill   ofllceholders   I   should    like   to   re- 

rou  of  Ben  Franklin  s  wisdom  when  he 

We  must  not  In  the  course  of  public 

:t  Immediate  approbation  and  Im- 
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But  let  us  ijersevere  through  abuse 

injury      The  Internal  satisfaction 

conscience  Is  always  present,  and 

'111  do  us  Justice  In  the  minds  of  the 
even   of  thoae  at  present  the  moat 
prejudiced  against  ua." 
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I,  June  9  (leoislative  day  of 
June  I).  1948 


GREEN      Mr.    President.    I    ask 
mous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
Ajppendix  of  the  Record  a  very  inter- 
dlscassion   of   the   Mundt -Nixon 
Prof.  Zechariah  Chafee.  Jr..  of 
jw  School  of  Harvard  University. 
(  Iscussion  is  in  the  form  of  a  letter 
to  the  chairman  of  the  Senate 
ODOnlilttee  on  the  Judiciary,  the  Senator 
Wisconsin  IMr.  Wiley  1.    I  think 
of  such  general  Interest  that  the 
should  have  the  benefit  of  it. 
being  no  objection,  the  letter 
<  rdered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcoao. 
as  fo  lows: 


Th?re 


Law  School  or  Ha«vau>  UKivkasrrr, 

C9mbrUlge.  Mass..  May  2».  1948. 

Hon.   ALXXAttHtrnV/VLMT. 

Senate  Judiciary  Committee. 

Wa.thington.  D  C 
DiAa  SiKAToa  Wiurr;  It  U  very  gratifying 
that  your  committee  U  holding  hearings  on 
H.  R.  5862.  the  so-called  Mundt-Nlxon  bill.  I 
am  sorry  that  I  have  to  go  to  the  hospital 
thU  afternoon  for  an  operation,  or  I  would 
send  you  a  much  more  extensive  memoran- 
dtun  on  thU  bUl.  As  It  U.  I  can  only  aak 
leave  to  file  with  you  a  few  reaaons  why  I  feel 
strongly  that  the  bill  should  be  dropped. 

My  main  reason  Is  that  I  see  no  evidence 
whatever  for  the  necessity  of  such  an  un- 
precedented    conglomeration     of     elaborate 
regulations  of  the  opinions  of  private  citi- 
zens  and    exceedingly    drastic    penalties    for 
entirely  novel  offenses.     We  already  have  on 
the   sUtute   books   the   Smith    Act    of    1940. 
with  severe  penalties  for  membership  In  any 
organization   which  urges   the   overthrow  of 
the  Government  by  violence      There  are  no 
reported    convictions   of    Stallnlte    Commu- 
nists under  thU  act.  and  so  far  as  I  know 
no  such  Communist  has  been  thought  de- 
serving of  prosecution.     (The  sole  reported 
case  Involved  a  Trotskylte  labor  union;  Dunne 
V    United  States  (138  Fed.  (2d)    137).)     Sec- 
ond. I  know  of  no  reported  case  of  a  Commu- 
nist spy.  and  the  paper  has  reported  no  prose- 
cutions   or    arresu    of    such    spies.     (Since 
Gorln   was   arreated    In   December    1938;    312 
U.  8.  429  )     Although  the  actlvltlea  of  such 
spies   In   Canada   show    that    they   can   take 
place,  there  Is  no  Indication  that  such  ac- 
tivities have  occurred  or  are  occurring  In  the 
United  SUtes.     In  the  third  place  the  Un- 
Amerlran  Committee  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatlvea  spent  many  thouaands  of  dollars 
of    the    taxpayers'    money    Investigating    the 
motlon-plcttire     Industry.     The     resulU     of 
this   long   Investigation   were    presented    by 
the  committee   at   lU   hearlnga   laat   winter. 
Although  I  followed  these  hearings  carefully. 
I  did  not  see  a  statement  that  a  single  per- 
son In  the  United  States  w|is  doing  anything 
dangerous    to   our   Government.     It    Is   true 
that   three  or  four  writers  have  since  been 
convicted  for  refusing  to  say  whether  they 
were    Communists.     This    may    go   to   show 
that  the  committee  unearthed  a  few  Com- 
munists In  the  motion-picture  Industry.     It 
wholly  falls  to  show  that  they  or  anybody  else 
'•present  a  great  and  present  danger  to  the 
security  cf  the  United  States  and  to  the  ex- 
iatence  of  free  American  Institutions."  as  sec- 
tl«n  2  (11)   of  the  bill  avers.     If  there  were 
really  a  great  danger  to  our  Government  and 
our  freedom  from  Communists  In  the  United 
States,  surely  there  would  have  been  some- 
where or  other  an  outburst  of  unlawful  acts 
or  at  least  tangible  evidence  of  an  unlawful 
conspiracy. 

I  fully  recognl»  that  the  CommunUt 
Party  In  Czechoslovakia  was  a  danger  to  the 
freedom  o(  Czechoslovakia,  and  the  same  Is 
prob&bly  true  of  Italy  and  other  counUles. 
It  does  not  follow  that  the  Inclusion  of 
lesa  than  one-tenth  of  1  percent  of  our 
population  In  a  Communist  Party  here  Is  a 
real  danger  to  our  institutions  and  our 
freedom  under  the  very  different  conditions 
In  this  country.  We  have  a  very  strong  Gov- 
ernment equipped  with  existing  legislation 
and  efficient  Federal  police.  Otir  Govern- 
ment does  not  need  any  such  novel  bill  as 
this  In  order  to  deal  effectively  with  any 
actual  conspiracy  against  Its  existence  or 
any  actual  effort  toward  violent  revolution. 
Where  Inside  this  country  are  the  facts  which 
Justify  the  establishment  of  unheard-of  reg- 
ulatory machinery,  the  expenditure  of  large 
sums  of  money  In  its  operation,  and  the 
severe  punishment  of  American  citizens  be- 
cause somebody  or  other  has  not  filled  out 
a  piece  of  paper? 

It  is  now  nearly  30  years  since  my  work 
as  a  student  of  freedom  of  speech  led  me 
to  pay  considerable  attention  to  the  activi- 


ties  of    Communists    In    this   country.     Al- 
though  I   still   dislike   them   very    much.    It 
Is  my  considered  opinion  that  they  are  far 
leas    dangerous    today    than    they    were    In 
1919-20.  soon  after  the  Russian  Revolution. 
During  thoae  early  years  that  revolution  was 
to  many  Americana  the  symbol  of  a  better 
world.     It  was  assumed  to  t>e  a  heaven  on 
earth.     To  many  idealUU  It  at  last  appeared 
possible  that  men  might  build  a  fruitful  so- 
ciety without  having  to  seek  their  own  profit. 
Pew  of  those  who  now  dream  of  a  city  of 
God  can  Ignore  the  ugly  facts  In  Moscow. 
Radicals  of  my  acquaintance  who  used   to 
speak  of  Russia  as  a  land  of  hope  are  now 
reduced  to  saying  that  It  U  no  worse  than 
any    other    country.     Also    social    and    eco- 
nomic conditions  in  this  country  have  vastly 
Improved  since  1919.     The  reasons  for  revo- 
lutionary discontent  which  then  existed  have 
greatly  been  lessened  by  the  legislation  under 
Mr.  Roosevelt,  the   high   wages  paid   during 
the  war  and  since,  the  realization  that  Amer- 
icans of  every  sort  fought  and  suffered  side 
by  side  during  the  war.     The  national  health 
Is  far  better  than  In  1919.    We  have  an  Im- 
munity    to     revolutionary     radicalism     far 
greater.     After  the  First  World  War  drastic 
Federal    legislation    was    proposed    but    not 
passed.     The  years  that  followed  proved  that 
we  did  not  need   it.     In  some  States  there 
were  outbursts  of  suppression  which  are  now 
regretted.     Yet  at  that  time  there  were  tan- 
gible evidences  like  the  bomb  exploded  near 
the  Attorney  General  s  house.     If  we  could 
get  along  safely  without  anything  like  the 
present  bill  In  1919-20.  we  certainly  have  no 
cause  for  such  legislation  today. 

Turning  to  the  bill  Itself,  I  find  It  has  two 
aspects.  First,  It  seta  up  an  administrative 
machinery  for  registration.  It  does  not.  how- 
ever, require  all  political  organizations,  or 
all  organizations  which  are  somehow  asso- 
ciated with  politics  to  register.  It  practical- 
ly allows  one  man.  the  Attorney  General,  to 
single  out  particular  or^nlzatlons  that  must 
register.  Although  there  Is  an  eventual  Ju- 
dicial review,  the  obligation  to  register  Is 
apparently  not  suspended  In  the  event  of  an 
appeal  from  a  ruling  of  the  Attorney  General. 
In  view  of  the  serious  consequences  to  an 
organization  from  his  ruling  that  it  must 
register.  It  Is  Important  to  notice  that  be  does 
not  have  to  decide  that  the  organization  U 
controlled  by  a  foreign  government  or  Is  an 
Instrumentality  of  the  world  Communist 
movement.  It  Is  enough  under  section  3  that 
he  thinks  It  reasonable  to  conclude  that  the 
forbidden  conditions  exist.  He  does  not 
have  to  conclude  that  they  do  exist. 

In  connection  with  the  requirement  of 
registration.  It  Is  Important  to  observe  that 
we  now  have  two  statutes  which  require  any- 
body who  acts  as  the  agent  of  a  foreign  gov- 
ernment and  any  organization  subject  to 
foreign  control  which  Is  engaging  In  political 
activity  to  register  (22  U.  S.  C.  A  ,  sees.  233- 
2330;  18  U.  S.  C.  A.,  sees.  1417).  If  Com- 
munist organizations  are  now  so  closely  affil- 
iated with  the  U.'S  S.  R  as  the  advocates  of 
this  bill  seem  to  urge,  then  the  Attorney 
General  should  Invoke  the  two  statutes  I 
have  cited.  The  fact  that  these  two  statutes 
have  not  been  used  against  American  Com- 
munists Indicates  that  the  connection  with 
the  foreign  government  Is  much  more  tenu- 
ous. The  new  bill  Is  capable  of  reaching  or- 
ganizations where  this  connection  Is  very 
conjectural.  The  willingness  of  certain  gov- 
ernmental people  to  condemn  a  desirable 
organization  on  the  basis  of  very  thin  evi- 
dence Is  shown  by  Professor  Oellhorn  of  Co- 
lumbia In  his  article  In  80  Harvard  Law  Re- 
view 1193  (October  1947),  relating  the  wholly 
unfounded  condemnation  of  the  Southern 
Conference  for  Human  Welfare  by  the  Un- 
Amer:can  Committee  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives This  Is  the  sort  of  organization 
which  might  very  well  be  forced  to  terminate 
very  useful  activities  by  being  required  t6 
register  as  a  Communist-frunt  organlzatloa 
tmder  section  3  (4)  of  the  bill. 
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The  bin  Is  much  more  than  a  registration 
meaavire,  although  It  Is  sometimes  repre- 
aented  to  be  merely  that.  It  Impoaes  many 
■ctlous  penalties  upon  the  expression  of  opin- 
ions and  upon  membership  In  or^nlzatlona 
which  are  stigmatized  because  of  their  opln- 
'.cna.  First,  section  4  has  no  connection  with 
the  registration  requirements.  It  punishes 
any  sort  of  participation  in  the  novel  and  very 
vague  crime  of  establishing  a  totalitarian 
dictatorship  In  the  United  States.  Whatever 
this  crime  means.  It  goes  far  beyond  the 
speech  which  Is  punishable  under  the  Smith 
Act.  The  sUtute  of  limitations  does  not  ap- 
ply, so  that  a  mature  man  can  be  ptmished 
for  what  he  did  as  a  college  student.  Fur- 
thermore. In  view  of  the  definition  of  a  Com- 
munist political  organization  In  section  3 
(3).  It  seems  very  possible  that  any  active 
participant  In  such  an  organization  Is  guilty 
of  the  vague  crime  which  U  punishable  under 
aection  4.  If  the  organization  does  not  regis- 
ter. Its  officials  can  be  sent  to  prison  for 
6  years  under  section  15.  II  It  does  register. 
then  they  may  very  well  make  themselves 
liable  to  10  years  In  prison  under  section  4. 
In  other  words,  the  registration  provisions 
virtually  compel  them  to  confess  their  own 
guUt  of  attempting  to  establish  a  totalitarian 
dlctatorahip. 

The  second  penalty  Is  exclusion  from  Fed- 
eral employment.  This  includes  teaching  in 
the  Washington  public  achools.  Employees 
and  prospective  employees  who  are  open  to 
any  possible  suspicion  will  be  penalized  with- 
out any  trial.  They  will  be  deprived  of  em- 
ployment because  the  official  responsible  for 
their  employment  will  want  to  be  on  the 
■afe  side  In  order  to  avoid  going  to  prison 
themselves,  imder  section  6  (b).  Observe 
that  he  does  not  have  to  know  that  a  pros- 
pective employee  belongs  to  a  forbidden  or- 
ganization. It  la  enough  that  he  believes  It 
even  though  his  belief  is  wrong  and  unrea- 
eonable. 

The  third  penalty  Is  that  the  member  of  a 
forbidden  organlaatlon  cannot  get  a  pass- 
port, under  section  7. 

The  fourth  pexuilty  Is  that  the  use  of  the 
mails  and  interstate  commerce  la  subject 
to  a  burdensome  limitation  under  section 
10.  For  example.  If  the  Attorney  General 
should  be  persuaded  by  the  Un-American 
Activities  Committee  to  share  Its  views  atxrut 
the  Southern  Conference  for  Human  Welfare, 
that  organization  would  have  to  describe  It- 
fielf  on  all  Its  publications  as  a  Communist 
organization.  This  novel  stigma  recalls  the 
practice  of  medieval  princes  to  require  Jevre 
\o  wear  special  marks  on  their  coats. 

Therefore  In  view  of  these  penalties,  the 
question  Is  not  merely  whether  American 
Communists  should  be  obliged  to  register. 
The  question  Is  whether  American  citlrens 
who  have  not  been  proved  to  be  dangerous 
Individuals  should  be  made  liable  to  heavy 
Anas  and  long  prison  sentences,  in  large 
measure  because  of  the  activities  of  other 
people.  A  good  deal  of  the  bill  creates  guUt 
by  association.  See  the  article  on  this  sub- 
ject by  Lord  John  OBrian  In  61  Harvard  Law 
Review  592  (1948). 

In  this  statement  I  have  not  gone  Into 
questions  of  constitutionality.  The  main 
question  before  your  committee  Is  the  wis- 
dom of  this  bill  and  not  lu  validity.  Such 
an  extraordinary  measure  can  be  Justified 
only  by  a  tremendous  danger  within  our 
Nation.  Are  these  novel  penalties,  is  this 
novel  machinery,  required  to  save  the  coun- 
try? It  is  not  enough  that  Communists  are 
pestiferous  people  or  Indulge  In  big  talk 
about  taking  over  our  Government.  The 
question  is  whether  they  are  within  a  million 
miles  of  doing  so.  Jefferson  said  In  1801 :  "I 
believe  this  the  strongest  Government  on 
earth."  Because  I  confidently  share  his  be- 
lief. I  hope  very  much  that  your  committee 
will  relect  this  unheard-of  bill. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Z.  Chatix,  Jr. 


Selection  of  Hon.  Henry  Cabot  Lodfe,  Jr., 
of  Mattackasetts,  tn  Ckaimun  of  Re- 
pablicaa  Resolutions  Committee 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON  IRVING  M.  IVES 

or  NtW  TOMC 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  June  9  (legislative  day  of 
Tuesday.  June  1).  1948 

Mr.  IVES.  Mr.  President,  today's  New 
York. Herald  Tribune  carries  an  editorial 
paying  tribute  to  a  Member  of  the  Senate 
who  has  just  received  very  appropriate 
recog:nitlon  in  that  he  has  been  named  as 
chairman  of  the  resolutions  committee 
at  the  Republican  National  Convention. 
I  speak  of  our  distinguished  colleague 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  IMr. 
Lodge  1 ,  who  Ls  sitting  beside  me. 

I  think  this  editorial  Is  so  well  framed 
and  so  appropriate  that  It  should  appear 
In  the  Appendix  of  the  Record.  There- 
fore, I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  it 
printed  there. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recobd, 
as  follows: 

AN  Excnxnrr  choice 

The  Republican  leadership  did  a  good  day's 
work  In  picking  Senator  Henrt  Cabot  Lodgz, 
JH.,  for  chairman  of  the  resolutions  commit- 
tee at  Philadelphia.  The  man  from  Massa- 
chusetts Is  one  of  our  ablest  Senators.  There 
Is  not^ilng  narrow  In  him;  he  is  not  given  to 
partisanship  for  party  gain.  Placed  on  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee  at  Sen- 
ator Vandenbebc's  urging,  he  can  be  counted 
on  to  promote  vigorously  a  contlntiing  bi- 
partisan American  unity  before  the  world  as 
the  Republicans  sit  down  to  write  their  plat- 
form. 

Senator  Lodge  has  no  strings  on  him.  no 
commitments  among  candidates.  The  rivals 
hold  him  in  respect,  which  Is  a  tribute  to  his 
character  and  capacity.  At  a  mere  45,  he  has 
had  an  unusually  rich  background  of  experi- 
ence in  newspaper  work,  the  Army,  and  public 
life.  His  career  throughout  has  been  one  of 
activity,  and  his  knowledge  of  men  and  af- 
fairs at  home  and  abroad  is  thoroughly  first- 
hand. Senator  Lodge  wUl  exert  himself  seri- 
ously In  guiding  the  platform  writers.  The 
Republican  statement  of  belief  and  objective 
is  to  be  awaited  as  an  Important  document, 
both  for  what  It  says  to  the  American  voter 
and  Itfi  message  across  the  seas.  Senator 
LoDcs.  we  are  confident,  will  give  the  1948 
platform  something  extra,  the  dUtingulshlng 
Lodge  touch. 


behind  the  closed  doors  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency 
when  the  Republican  leadership  sold  out 
completely  to  the  real-estate  lobby. 

For  4  years  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  has  had  pending  before  it  a  long- 
range  housing  bill,  drawn  up  by  experts, 
and  introduced  and  endorsed  by  the  out- 
standing leaders  of  both  parties.  That 
measure  l>ears  the  name  of  a  Senator 
who  may  be  the  nominee  of  the  Repub- 
lican Party  for  President.  It  has  gained 
the  support  of  an  overwhelming  major- 
ity of  the  American  people. 

Enactment  of  the  Taft-EUender-Wag- 
ner  National  Housing  Act  would  do  more 
to  discredit  and  discourage  communism 
than  all  the  repressive  thought-control 
measures  that  can  be  dreamed  up.  This 
bill  Is  dynamic  American  democracy  In 
action — or  It  would  be  as  law. 

The  supporters  of  the  T-E-W  bill  for- 
got the  invisible  government  which  pulls 
the  strings  of  the  Republican  marionettes 
who  sit  out  In  front  for  show  only. 

The  real-estate  lobby  knows  only  one 
goal — unlimited  profits  and  to  hades  with 
the  public  interest. 

Although  the  T-E-W  bill  would  make 
it  practically  impossible  for  any  private 
builder,  no  matter  how  Inefllcient.  to  lose 
money,  that  is  not  enough  for  these 
profit-mad  real-estate  gamblers  living 
in  a  dream  world  of  their  own. 

Because,  along  with  the  utmost  gen- 
erosity to  private  builders  and  financiers, 
this  bill  timidly  proposes  a  half  million 
low -cost  housing  units  for  the  under- 
privileged— only  a  driblet  of  the  total 
needs,  the  shadow  government  of  the 
real-e.'^tate  lobby  has  voted  the  bill. 

This  is  gros^  betrayal  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  and  of  democratic  represent- 
ative government. 


The  American  People  Are  Betrayed  by 
Failure  To  Enact  Adequate  Housing 
Lcfislation 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ARTHUR  G.  KLEIN 

OF  NFW   YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  9.  1948 

Mr.  KLEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  final 
and  ultimate  betrayal  of  the  millions  of 
Americans  who  risked  their  lives  and 
future  to  fight  for  America  took  place 


Thousands  for  the  Few  and  $20  to  $40 
for  tbe  Many 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  REID  F.  MURRAY 

or  WtSCONSIM 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPEIESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  9.  1948 

Mr.  MURR.^Y  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  New  Deal  has  constantly 
tried  to  convince  the  American  people 
that  It  was  for  the  little  fellow.  They 
have  provided  a  few  hundred  farms  with 
100-percent  valuation  loans  at  3  percent 
Interest,  but  they  foreclosed  on  thousands 
of  them  because  this  group  could  not  pay 
75-percent  valuation  loans  at  a  5  percent 
interest  rate.  The  New  Deal  talks  about 
the  family  sized  farm  but  it  subsidizes  the 
big  land  operator  and  the  landed  aristcc- 
racy. 

As  one  example  I  Include  at  this  point 
an  official  letter  showing  the  subsidies 
paid  to  one  big  wheat  operating  outfit, 
the  Campbell  Farming  Corp.  of  Montana 
and  New  Mexico: 

Hon.  Rnn^.  MmuuT. 

House  of  Representatives. 
Dear  Mb.  MtntiUT :  This  Is  In  reply  to  your 
letter  of  May  3.  1948  in  which  you  request  the 
amounts    of    payments    made    to    Mr.    Tom 
CampbeU  tmder  che  agricultural  progi-ams. 
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Ounfrt  ell 


F0U4wlag  U  a  list,   by  yeara.  from   1933 
1 944  of  the  paymenu  made  to  the 
Farming  Corp..  In  Montana,  and  to 
Mr.  T(im  Campbell  aa  an  Individual  In  New 
The  payments  are  divided  Into  agri- 
adjustment,   agricultural   conserva- 
parlty  paymenU. 


tkm.  sad 


i  A(l< 
Mraa 


per 

1936. 

than 


n3t 


f  1 
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The 
ceiv 
the 
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Deal 
thou 
$20  t 
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whea 
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the 
whea 
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A  (ricnttuni  cooan- 
Tatk>D  payoMnU 


Parity 

pay- 
ments, 

GampbeU 


Corp. 


17, 64a  19 

a.Ms.s« 
aiaao.03 

M,S4«-M 


4«j  «^sa3.2t 

iM».fl(B.47 


ittoo  «bowliic  ffran<l  total  in  oAot  of  Riid  F. 

T. 

Sincerely  yours, 

K.  K.  Dooo. 
Actinff  Secretary. 

LaJt  year  Mr.  Tom  Campbell  visited 
Presl  lent  Truman  and  demanded  $3.50 
blushel  for  hla  wheat.  In  1934.  1935, 
and  1943  we  Imported  more  wheat 
we  exported,  even  though  Mr. 
Camibell  and  other  wheat  men  were  be- 
ing p&id  for  not  growing  wheat  and  ad- 
ditional thousands  because  the  wheat 
bring  enough  in  the  market  place, 
great  percentage  of  farmers  re- 
$20  to  $40  per  year  subsidy  while 
»lg-tlme  operators  obtained  thou- 
The  more  one  checks  the  New 
in  operation,  the  more  one  finds 
thousands  and  millions  for  the  few  and 
$40  for  the  many. 

nk  of  giving  practically  a  quarter 

million  dollars  to  one  outfit  In  a 

program  when  4  years  of  the  first 

or  one-third  of  the  tlm^  the 

States  was  on  an  import  basis  for 

If  it  had  not  been  for  the  quota 

UAports — put  on  in  1940 — no  doubt, 

united  States  would  have  been  on  a 

Import  basis  all  of  the  12  years. 


Letter  of  Robert  H.  Williams,  of  Los 
Aafeles,  Calif. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

IN.  ERNEST  K.  BRAMBLETT 

or  CAuroBNiA 
IN  ^B  HOUSK  or  RKPRESKNTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  9.  1948 

BRAMBLETT.    Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der liave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  wish 
to  Indude  the  following  letter  from  Mr. 
Robeft  H.  WlUiams.  Los  Angeles.  Caiil.: 
Los  Anoslss.  Caut..  May  5,  194t. 
EsMKar  K.  Pisw  ill. 
H^tue  of  lteprt»*ntattvea. 

Washington.  D.  C. 

HatL.  Sib    A  letter  dated  May  28.  1M7.  from 
tb*  U  wn  Secretary  of  War.  Robert  P.  Patter- 


H( 


Mr 


Hon 


son.  to  Mr.  Meier  Stelnbrlnk,  honorary  chair- 
man of  the  Antl-Defamatlon  League  of  the 
B'nal  B'rlth,  contained  false  statements  con- 
cerning my  war  service  In  the  Army.  These 
statementa  were  entered  Into  the  CoNcara- 
rnoNAL  Rrcoao  July  26.  1947.  and  published 
lE.  the  AppendU  of  the  Rxcoao.  page  A4149 
ajid  A4150.  They  have  suljsequently  been 
uaed  to  discredit  me  and  a  book  I  wrote  in 
1947.  The  Antl-Defamatlon  League  and  Its 
Use  In  the  World  Communist  Offensive. 

Mr.  Patterson's  letter  stated  that  while 
overseas  In  the  Army  during  the  Second 
World  War.  I  was  in  no  way  'concerned  with 
the  Investigation  of  Communlsta  or  any  sub- 
versives" but  had  been  only  a  weather  and 
air  Intelligence  officer.  The  letter  Implied 
that  I  had  not  at  any  time  been  engaged  In 
the  Investigation  of  subversives.  It  further 
stated  that  I  was  no  longer  connected  with 
the  military  service  In  any  way. 

All  sutements  were  false.  Throughout  all 
but  14  of  my  43  months  of  service  In  the 
Second  World  War  my  primary  duty  was 
counterintelligence  (having  to  do  with  the 
Investigation  and  disposition  of  subversive 
personnel).  Beginning  AprU  10.  1942,  at  S-2 
on  the  staff  of  Col.  Mert  Proctor,  commanding 
Baalc  Training  Center  No.  4  at  Miami  Beach. 
Fla..  I  organized,  trained,  and  directed  one 
of  the  largest  counterintelligence  forces  In 
the  Army  Air  Forces.  From  that  aalsgnment 
I  became  executive  officer  for  the  Intelligence 
Staff  Section.  Headquarters.  Miami  Beach 
SchooU.  on  the  staff  of  MaJ.  Gen  (then  Brl?. 
Oen.J  Ralph  H.  Wooten.  While  overseas  I 
waa  both  combat  (air)  and  counterintelli- 
gence, but  my  primary  duty  waa  that  of  wing 
cothiterlntelllgence  officer. 

My  record  as  an  Intelligence  officer  was  at 
all  times  either  excellent  or  superior. 

I  have  been  connected  with  the  Army  at 
all  times  since  April  4,  1942,  and  am  now  a 
major  In  the  Military  Intelligence  Reserve 
(Army  Serial  No.  0901911),  and  a  member 
of  the  Six  Hundred  and  Second  Composite 
Training  Group  (Reserve).  Los  Angeles. 
Calif.  At  the  time  Mr.  Patterson  wrote  the 
Antl-Defamatlon  League  that  I  was  no  longer 
connected  with  the  military  service  I  waa  a 
major.  Inactive,  subject  to  Immediate  call  to 
active  duty. 

Original  copies  of  orders  and  papers  In  my 
ftles  confirm  the  above  statementa  In  full. 
Papers  In  my  file  In  the  office  of  the  Adjutant 
General.  Department  of  the  Army,  likewise 
will  confirm  these  statements  In  full,  unless 
those  papers  have  been  tampered  with. 
Yours  very  truly, 

Roanrr  H.  Wni.uMa. 


Radio  Address  to  tlie  People  of  My  District 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDWIN  ARTHUR  HALL 

or  mw  TosK 
IN  THB  HOUSX  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  9.  1948 

Mr.  EDWIN  ARTHUR  HALL.  Mr. 
Speaker,  imder  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Ricord.  I  Include  the  fol- 
lowing radio  address  made  by  me  over 
Station  WNBP  on  June  5,  1948: 

Dear  friends  of  the  Triple  Cities  and  my 
congreeslonal  district,  my  visit  home  Memo- 
rial Etey  week  end  was  most  successful.  I 
had  the  chance  to  shake  hands  with  many 
old  friends  as  well  as  to  deliver  a  message 
of  hope  and  good  will  to  the  large  crowd 
assembled  at  the  Broome  County  courthouse 
In  Btnghamton. 

I  also  enjoyed  lUtenlng  to  the  Inspiring 
speech  delivered  by  Barney  Chemln.  one  of 
the  best  I  ever  beard. 


The  enemies  of  flood  control  for  the  Triple 
Cities  shot  another  broadside  at  me  over  the 
week  end.  Their  course  has  now  taken  on 
a  belittling  technique. 

Not  being  able  to  sell  you  people  against 
adequate  protection  of  your  homes  and 
property  which  I've  been  advocating,  they 
now  poke  fun  at  my  efforts  to  help  you. 

Their  current  trick  now  Is  to  call  some  In- 
fluential person,  who  has  nothing  to  do  with 
the  question,  either  at  home  or  In  Washing- 
ton and  ask  If  I  have  spoken  to  him  about 
flood  control  or  any  other  subject,  for  that 
matter. 

Then,  they  Jump  to  their  typewriters  and 
scream  to  the  world  that  I  am  laying  down 
on  the  Job  and  haven't  got  around  yet  to 
take  the  action  I  should. 

On  the  other  hand,  whatever  action  I  had 
taken  would  receive  punishment  and  ridicule 
from  them,  as  has  been  so  well  demonstrated 
for  the  past  few  months. 

By  their  continually  throwing  monkey 
wrenches  Into  the  works,  flood  control  for 
Endlcott,  Vestal.  Johnson  City.  Conklln. 
Windsor,  and  everywhere  else  Is  Jeopardized. 

I  hereby  announce  my  candidacy  for  the 
Republican  nomination  to  Congress  from 
this  district  for  s  sixth  term. 

Once  again.  I  am  stating  that  I  have  kept 
every  promise  I  ever  made  to  the  people  who 
elected  me. 

If  I  go  back  to  Congress.  I  will  continue  tha 
program  of  direct  representation  I  have  given 
you  folks  during  the  nearly  10  years  I  hav-J 
served  as  your  Congressman. 

If  you  decide  that  I  am  to  stay  In  Wash- 
ington. I  pledge  to  you: 

1.  That  I  will  keep  up  the  fight  I  have  con- 
ducted for  a  national  bonus  for  World  War  II 
veterans. 

2.  I  will  continue  my  fight  for  a  pensloa 
for  the  TeU  of  the  First  World  War. 

3.  I  will  keep  up  my  opposition  to  thofe 
who  are  trying  to  wreck  our  American  syj- 
tem  of  government. 

4.  I  will  continue  to  advocate  a  minimum 
of  $1(X)  a  month  retirement  for  all  our  citizens 
60  years  of  age  and  over. 

6.  I  will  keep  faith  with  our  postal  em- 
ployees and  vote  them  the  highest  posslb.e 
salary  raise,  preferably  the  maximum 
amount  they  want  and  need. 

6.  I  will  keep  on  representing  all  the  peo- 
ple, regardless  of  race,  creed  or  color,  or  sta- 
tion m  life  and  will  not  be  the  tool  of  pow- 
erful Interests  or  persons  of  Influence. 

7.  Neither  the  moneyed  magnate  nor  the 
whlp-cracklng  labor  leader  can  be  my  mas- 
ter, but  I  look  upon  the  workers  and  farmery 
and  Americans  I  represent  as  flnal  authority. 

8.  The  flrst  to  Introduce  legislative  action 
to  conduct  war  agaliut  the  high  cost  of 
living,  I  remain  aa  anxious  as  ever  to  see 
prices  on  food,  clothing,  and  all  other  life's 
necessities  come  down  within  the  reach  of 
tbe  rank  and  flle. 

9.  I  win  continue  to  strive  for  peace  at 
home  and  throughout  the  world,  and  to  In- 
sist that  America  remain  strong  In  the  face 
of  all  possible  enemies. 

10.  I  will  keep  on  voting  In  Congress  lor 
measures  to  strengthen  the  United  States 
In  all  ways  and  to  Increase  our  friends  abroad 
and  to  develop  the  sincere  friendship  of 
other  nations. 

11.  I  will  continue  the  uphill  battle  for 
flood  control  In  our  section  in  the  face  of 
tremendous  opposition. 

In  presenting  myself  to  the  voters  wltl.ln 
our  Republican  Party,  I  call  their  attention 
to  my  record,  which  Is  as  loyal  a  Republican 
record  as  any  In  the  entire  Eightieth  Con- 
gress. 

No  one  within  the  party  can  have  honest 
complaint  of  the  votes  I  cast  on  the  national 
Issues  the  Republicans  have  espoused. 

No  person  in  the  counties  of  Broome,  Clxe- 
nango.  and  Madison  can  truthfully  say  I 
have  failed  to  try  to  comply  with  their  wilt- 
ten  requests,  no  matter  how  large  or  small 
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whether  they  be  Republican,  Democrat,  or 
any  other  American. 

The  people  of  my  district  can  count  on  my 
continued  action  upon  their  Individual  re- 
queets.  They  know  a  3-cent  stamp  or  a 
penny  postcard  Is  the  only  letter  of  Intro- 
duction they  need  to  obtain  a  hearing  from 
me. 

They  know  all  they  have  to  do  to  get  me 
to  act  for  them  in  our  Nation's  Capital  Is  to 
write  me.  They  can  write  me  In  pencil  If 
they  want  to  and  they  will  receive  the  same 
treatment  as  though  their  message  were 
written  on   engraved   bond. 

Once  more,  I  ask  the  support  of  my  feUow 
Republicans  and  assure  them  of  tbe  same 
steadfast  devotion  to  duty  In  the  mouths 
to  come  that  I  have  tried  to  manliest  In  the 
past. 


Britith  Hated  by  Both  Sides 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  F.  KENNEDY 

or  MAssACHUsrrrs 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  9,  1948 
Mr.  KENNEDY.    Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Rec- 
ord. I  Include  the  following  article  by 
Robert  Kennedy,  from  the  Boston  Post: 
British  Hated  bt  Both  Siuts — Robtut  Ken- 
WEDT,  SPErtAL  Warrea  rot  Post,  StmucK  bt 
Anttpatht  Shown  bt  Arabs  and  Jews 
(This  Is  the  first  of  a  series  of  stories  on  the 
Palestine  situation  written  for  the  Post  by 
Robert  Kennedy,  Harvard  senior  and  son  of 
the    former    Ambassador    to    Great    Britain. 
Young  Kennedy  has  been  traveling  through 
the  Middle  East,  and  his  first-hand  observa- 
tions, appearing  exclusively  In  the  Post,  will 
be  of  considerable  interest  In  view  of  the  ciu- 
rent  crisis.) 

(By  Robert  Kennedy) 
CerUlnly,  If  Arthur  Balfour,  Britain's  For- 
eign Minister  during  the  First  World  War. 
had  realized  the  conflicting  Interpretations 
which  were  to  be  placed  on  his  famous  "dec- 
laration "  calling  lor  a  homeland  lor  the  Jews, 
be  probably  would  hsve  drawn  It  with  Its 
^ttmtug  clearer  and  saved  the  world  the 
bloodshed  that  lU  double  promises  have 
caused.  In  his  attempt  to  concUiaie  both 
Jews  and  Arabs  In  a  time  of  distress  for  the 
British  Empire,  he  conciliated  neither. 

No  great  thought  was  given  it  at  the  time, 
for  Palestine  was  then  a  relatively  unimpor- 
tant country.  There  were  then  not  the  great 
numbers  of  homeless  Jews  that  we  have  now, 
and  no  one  believed  then  that  the  permission 
granted  for  Jewish  Immigration  would  lead 
30  years  later  to  world  turmoil  on  whether 
a  national  home  should  mean  an  autonomous 
national  state. 

First,  let  us  consider  the  viewpoint  of  the 
Arabs  In  regard  to  the  national  homeland 
promised  to  the  Jews  In  the  Balloiu*  declara- 
tion 

The  Arabs  by  word  and  deed  leave  no  ques- 
tion in  anyone's  mind  how  they  feel.  They 
argue  that  the  Balfour  declaration  supports 
llielr  point  that  no  national  state  was  prom- 
ised, pointing  to  the  clause  In  the  declaration 
that  says  the  national  home  shall  be  set  up 
subject  to  the  civil  rights  of  the  people  living 
In  Palestine  at  this  time.  In  recent  years 
they  have  pointed  to  the  UnlUd  Nations 
Charter  and  the  article  dealing  with  the  self- 
determination  of  nations.  Let  us  adhere  to 
that,  the  Arabs  say,  and  let  the  people,  that 
is  the  Arabs  who  are  Involved,  decide  the 
question  by  the  democratic  processes.  If  this 
policy  of  partition  was  truly  adhered  to,  they 


say,  then  why  couldnt  there  be  a  partition 
within  the  partition  set  aside  for  the  Arab 
minorities? 

TOEHOU) 

Jemal  Heusennl,  the  Arab  leader,  suggested 
to  me,  during  my  recent  visit  to  Palestine, 
that  we  Americans,  who  had  been  so  solici- 
tous of  the  rights  of  the  Jewish  people,  take 
the  Jews  Into  the  United  States  and  set  up 
a  national  State  for  them  In  California.  The 
Arab  world,  he  claimed,  had  certainly  taken 
In  more  than  their  share  of  the  Jewish  race 
and  it  has  been  this  policy  that  has  led  to 
today's  troubles.  If  the  United  States  feels 
so  philanthropic  aboiit  this  minority  ques- 
tion, he  asked,  why  not  be  really  good  fellows 
about  the  whole  problem  and  give  the  colored 
people  the  State  of  Georgia. 

If  the  people  of  the  world,  Jemal  Heusennl 
added,  are  selecting  Palestine  t)ecause  of  the 
lengthy  sojourn  there  by  the  Jewish  people, 
then  the  Arabs  say  give  us  back  Spain  where 
we  were  for  800  years. 

The  Arabs  are  most  concerned  about  the 
great  increase  In  the  Jews  In  Palestine:  80.000 
In  1918  to  800,000  In  1948.  The  Arabs  have 
always  feared  this  encroachment  and  main- 
tain that  the  Jews  will  never  be  satisfied 
with  Just  their  section  of  Palestine,  but  will 
gradually  move  to  overpower  the  rest  of  the 
country  and  will  eventiwlly  move  onto  the 
enormously  wealthy  oil  lands.  They  are  de- 
termined that  tbe  Jevws  will  never  get  the  toe- 
hold that  would  be  necessary  for  tbe  ful- 
flUment  of  that  policy. 

ALWAYS  WILL  ATTACK 

They  are  willing  to  let  the  Jews  remain 
as  peaceful  citizens  subject  to  the  rule  of 
the  Arab  majority  Just  as  the  Arabs  are  doing 
In  such  great  numbers  in  Egypt  and  the 
Levant  States,  but  they  are  determined  that 
a  separate  Jewish  state  will  be  attacked  and 
attacked  until  it  is  finally  cut  out  like  an 
unhealthy  abscess. 

The  Arabs  believe  they  contributed  g/eatly 
to  making  the  Allied  victory  possible  In  the 
First  World  War.  At  the  Paris  peace  con- 
ference they  felt  that  they  received  noth- 
ing comparable  to  what  they  were  promised 
for  their  fight  under  Lawrence  against  the 
Turlis.  Rather,  due  to  power  politics,  Brit- 
ish and  French  domination  replaced  that  of 
tbe  Ottoman  Empire.  The  Arab  leaders  at- 
tribute their  country's  backwardness  to  these 
400  uninterrupted  years  as  subservlents  to 
the  Ottoman  Empire. 

The  Jewish  people  on  the  other  hand  l>e- 
lleve  that  If  It  were  not  for  the  wms  and 
invasions  that  racked  Palestine  and  which 
sent  them  scattered  and  persecuted  through- 
out the  world.  Palestine  would  today  be 
theirs.  It  would  be  theirs  Just  as  when  Moses 
led  them  from  Egypt  into  the  Palestinian 
plains  which  they  point  out  were  Inoccu- 
pled  except  for  a  few  Bedouin  tribes. 

SET  UP  LABORATORnS 

They  wish  no  other  country,  and  in  1870, 
when  Uganda  was  offered  to  them  as  a  home- 
land, they  were  unanimous  in  their  refusal. 
The  Balfour  declaration,  when  It  was  made, 
however,  they  felt  was  the  answer  to  their 
prayers. 

Under  tbe  supposition  that,  at  the  finish 
of  th-  mandate,  this  was  to  be  their  national 
state,  they  went  to  work.  They  set  up  labora- 
tories where  world-famous  scientists  could 
study  and  analyze  soils  and  crops.  Tbe  com- 
bination of  arduous  labor  and  almost  un- 
limited funds  from  the  United  States  changed 
what  was  once  srid  desert  into  flourishing 
orange  groves.  Soils  had  to  be  washed  of 
salt,  day  after  day,  year  after  year,  before 
crops  could  even  be  planted.  One  can  see 
this  work  going  on  'in  lesser  or  more  ad- 
vanced stages  wherever  there  are  Jewish  set- 
tlements in  Palestine.  Prom  a  small  village 
of  a  few  thousand  Inhabitants,  Tel  Aviv  has 
grown  Into  a  most  Impressive  modem  me- 
tropolis of  over  200,000.  They  have  truly 
done  much  with  what  all  agree  was  very  IHtle, 


The  Jews  point  with  pride  to  the  fsct  that 
over  5CO,000  Arabs,  in  the  12  years  between 
1932-44.  came  into  Palestine  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  living  conditions  existing  in  no 
other  Arab  state.  This  is  the  only  country 
m  the  Near  and  Middle  East  where  an  Arab 
middle  class  Is  in  existence. 

The  Jews  point  out  that  they  have  always 
taken  a  passive  part  in  the  frequent  revolu- 
tions that  have  racked  the  country,  because 
of  the  understanding  that  they  would  even- 
tually be  set  free  from  British  mandateshlp. 
They  wished  to  do  nothing  to  Impair  this 
expected  ECtlon.  During  the  Second  World 
War  they  sent  numerous  volunteer  Jevclsh 
brigades  which  fought  commendably  with 
the  British  in  Italy.  In  addition  to  that, 
many  Palestinian  Jews  fought  as  volunteers 
with  Allied  troops  throughout  the  world  and 
still  others  were  dropped  by  parachute  into 
German-held  territory  as  espionage  agents. 
They  were  perhaps  doing  no  more  than  their 
duty,  but  they  did  their  duty  well. 

The  Jews  feel  that  promise  after  promise 
to  them  has  been  broken.  They  can  quote 
freely,  for  example,  from  speech  after  speech 
of  labor  party  leaders  in  the  election  cam- 
paign prior  to  the  victory  of  the  Labor  Party 
in  England,  to  attest  to  tbe  fact  that  one 
need  not  even  refer  back  to  the  controver- 
sial Balfour  Declaration  to  learn  Britain's 
attitude  and  promises  toward  a  Jewish  state. 
The  machinery  for  the  setting  up  of  an 
autonomous  Jewish  state  was  to  be  one  of 
the  flrst  acts  of  tbe  labor  government  if  it 
were  put  into  power.  Tbe  Jews,  remember- 
ing this,  have  rather  bitterly  named  the 
block  bombed  out  in  the  Ben  Yehudla  dis- 
aster Bevln  Square. 

It  is  an  unfortunate  fact  that  because 
there  are  such  well-founded  arguments  on 
cither  side  each  grows  more  bitter  toward 
the  other.  Confidence  in  their  right  in- 
creases in  direct  proportion  to  tbe  hatred 
and  mistrust  for  the  other  side  for  not  ac- 
knowledging It. 

NEVER   SEARCHED 

When  I  landed  at  Lydda  Airport  I  became 
immediately  aware  of  It.  I  carried  letters 
of  introduction  to  twtb  Araix  and  Jews  and 
at  the  airport  where  both  sides  intermingle, 
it  was  explained  to  me  by  first  one  and  then 
the  other  that  I  was  taking  a  great  risk. 
The  Jew  said  it  was  all  right  for  me  to  carry 
Arab  papers  In  Jewish  territory  for  I  wouldn't 
be  molested,  but  when  I  entered  Arab  ter- 
ritory I  had  better  be  rid  of  all  letters  to 
Jews  for  I  would  Immediately  be  searched 
and,  if  they  found  anything,  would  be 
quickly  shot.  Tbe  Arab  said  exactly  tbe  op- 
fxisite  and  I  found  both  to  be  half  right,  in 
that  I  was  never  searched  by  either  side. 

Another  fact  I  became  immediately  aware 
of  was  a  basic  violent  hatred  of  the  British 
by  both  sides.  I  talked  to  a  British  Army 
sergeant  who  had  been  in  Palestine  for  2 
years,  and  he  placed  the  blame  with  the 
Palestine  Colonial  Police.  Later  I  found 
many  to  be  in  agreement.  He  called  them 
tbe  "underpaid  uneducated  dregs  of  soci- 
ety." They  were  evidently  the  most  corrupt 
group  of  police  in  the  world,  firstly  because 
they  were  so  underpaid,  and.  secondly,  be- 
cause when  colonial  police  were  sent  to 
their  posts  the  worst  of  the  lot  were  in- 
variably sent  to  Palestine. 

The  Arab  bitterness  and  also  fear  toward 
the  British  had  as  Its  starting  point  the 
1936-38  revolution,  which  was  cr\*Bhed  most 
ruthlessly  by  tbe  British. 

INCREASING  BITTQIHESS 

Leading  Arabs  in  the  higher  cf mmlttee 
speak  in  all  sincerity  of  the  Indian  t>rougbt 
by  the  British  into  the  country  because  of 
tbe  great  skill  and  knowledge  that  be  pos- 
sessed In  beii^g  able  to  torture  with  fire  while 
leaving  no  scar  tissue.  Many  claim  to  have 
suffered  by  having  their  nails  pulled  out  from 
their  fingers  and  toes  and  others  of  having 
burning  matches  thrust  beneath  their  nails. 
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HART.     Mr.  Speaker,  no  Mcmt)er 

House  of  Representatives.  I  ven- 

say.  Is  held  in  higher  respect  and 

by  Its  membership  than  the  dls- 

former  majority  leader,  pres- 

he  minority  whip.  Hon.  John  W. 

I  UACK.  of  Ma.'sachusetts.     His  un- 
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mayor  of  Boston,  the  editors  of 

daily  newspapers  of  the  Boston 

metrot>olltan  area,  and  the  presidents  of 

ding  colleges  in  »hat  region,  jus- 

1  the  supreme  Judicial  courts  and 

u  jerior  court  of  the  Commonwealth, 
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clsUeague  of  the  recipient,  who,  in 


his  preliminary  remarks,  stated  that  al- 
though he  had  had  many  pleasant  as- 
signments at  public  functions  tn  years 
passed,  none  was  comparable  to  the 
pleasant  assignment  of  presenting  to  his 
friend  of  many  years.  Congressman 
McCoRMACK.  the  annual  citation  of  the 
committee.  The  citation  Itself  reads  as 
follows: 

CrrATTON 

The   MaaaachusctU  Committee  of   Catho- 
llc.1,  Protestanu.  and  Jews,  at  Ita  elevenia 
annual   dinner,   prescnu   this   citation   and 
taatlmontal  to  a  distinguished  son  of  Maaaa- 
cbuaetu.  John  W    licCosMACK.  the  cot— dar 
of  a  grtat  party  tn  the  Congress  of  the  United 
atataa  whose  exemplary  public  service  should 
b«  a  genuine  inspiration   for  every   man   In 
public    life      His    wide    human    sympathies. 
hU  faith  In  the  capacltlea  of  ordinary  men 
and  women  are  deep  and  his  clear  and  com- 
manding voice  has  always  been  ralaed  with 
a  sympathetic  understanding  of  their  needs. 
Through  the  qualities  of  hla  heart  and  his 
mind  he  has  made  men  sware  of  their  broth- 
erhood.    A  credit  to  his  church,  to  hU  State. 
and  to  hla  country,  he  richly  deserves   the 
acclaim  of  Americana  of  good  wUl  of  every 
race  and  creed. 

Dated  at  Boaton.  ICaaa..  thU  3d  day  of  June 
194a. 

On  this  significant  occasion  our  re- 
spected and  honored  colleague,  after  the 
presentation  of  the  citation,  delivered 
the  following  excellent  address: 

Of  the  many  satisfying  rewarda  which 
can  come  to  anyone,  particularly  one  who 
•ndeavors  to  make  a  career  of  public  aerv- 
Ice.  I  can  think  of  no  tribute  which  Is  more 
pleasing  or  more  gratifying  than  that  which 
tas  been  so  graclotisly  paid  to  me  tonight  by 
your  organization. 

Tour  citation  Is  one  I  shall  always  treas- 
ure In  all  humility.  I  can  state  that  I 
seriously  doubted  whether  the  person  de- 
scribed In  the  citation  vraa  raally  myaelf. 
and  while  I  labor  under  no  mlaapprehenston 
as  to  my  personal  worthiness  of  It.  It  Is  never- 
theless appreciated  as  one  of  the'  highest 
honors  to  which  I  could  aspire. 

I  am  profuundly  grateful  for  the  badge 
of  brotherhood  which  It  carries  with  It.  and 
I  assure  you  I  shall  cherish  It  alwaya. 

While  I  do  not  think  I  merit  It.  I  am 
touched  by  the  fact  that  my  fellow  men 
think  that  I  do.  I  can  aaaure  you.  how- 
ever, that  the  citation  represents  what  I 
want  to  be  In  the  Journey  of  life. 

The  algnllicance  of  tonight's  occasion, 
however.  Is  far  more  Important  than  those 
of  us  you  have  choacn  to  honor,  and  far 
more  remarkable  than  the  achievements  of 
any  of  ua. 

For  this  fathering,  as  I  view  it.  typifies  the 
spirit  of  good  win  and  the  Ideal  of  the  broth- 
erhood of  man  under  the  fatherhood  of  God. 
Contrasted  with  the  atmosphere  In  the 
world  around  us.  the  congenial  sense  of 
brotherhood  prevalent  here  tonight  Is  Indeed 
more  th.m  remarkable,  for  today  there  is 
abroad  In  the  world  a  foreboding  of  evil 
which  la  both  alien  to  that  spirit  and  de- 
structive to  that  Ideal. 

We  yearn  for  peace — and  we  have  no  peaee. 
China.  Greece,  Israel — theae  three  examplea 
alone  make  mockery  of  our  yearning,  with 
uncertainty,  confusion,  fear.  Internal  division 
In  other  landa. 

We  seek  International  amity  and  concor<l — 
and  barriers  of  fear,  of  dlatrust.  and  of  vin- 
dictive and  unwarrantod  MMahneas  block 
the  hand  extended  In  brotherly  friendship. 

We  cry  out  for  understanding,  freedom  of 
association ,  and  brotherly  love — and  our 
crlea  aacm  to  be  answered  with  stony  silence 
of  stiaptclon.  Isolation,  and  open  and  smoul- 
dering hatred. 


And  consuntly  the  question  la  asked: 
Why? 

Why  U  It  that  man.  whoae  Intellect  la  Just 
a  little  leas  pure  (when  exercised  properly) 
thaa  that  of  the  angels,  cannot  surmount 
a  level  above  the  animal  nature? 

Why  Is  It  that  our  combined  will,  the 
driving  force  of  our  personality,  aeenu  to 
be  ever  thwarted  in  lu  yearning  for  peaos. 
mutual  good  wUl.  and  personal  and  unlver*»l 
brotherhood? 

The  anawer.  I  think.  Ilea  In  the  negation 
of  all  that  this  gathering  here  tonight  rep- 
resents and  stands  for. 

It  U  l)ecause  nuin  has  become  intolerant 
of  his  brother. 

I  think  It  can  be  safely  aaaerted  that  every 
crisis  In  the  world  today  has  Its  sole  or  main 
origin  in  man's  Intolerance  for  man. 

In  India,  antipathy  lietween  Hindu  and 
Moalem.  between  Brahmin  and  the  untouch- 
ablaa.  eauaed  a  nation  to  be  tMrn  In  a  bath 
of  blood. 

The  Intensity  of  feeling  makes  the  border 
between  Greek  snd  Bulgarian  and  their  coun- 
tries a  perpetual  armed  camp,  backed  by  tha 
determination  of  a  powerful  nation,  the  So- 
viet Union,  to  destroy  the  Independence  of 
Greece  and  the  liberties  of  Its  people. 

Araba  atucklng  the  Palestinian  Jews,  de- 
termined to  deny  them  a  homeland  with  aov- 
erelgnty  and  with  freedom,  not  because  Pal- 
estine lacks  living  space  for  lx>th,  but  be- 
cause of  lack  of  charity.  t)ecause  of  preju- 
dice and  of  hatred. 

Even  In  our  own  country,  disregard  for  the 
rights  of  minority  groups  haa  Infected  the 
social  body  with  the  virus  of  Intolerance,  and 
deep-rooted  prejudices  rob  us  of  the  unity  of 
true  brotherhood. 

Whether  these  anugonlsms  stem  from  na- 
tional aoclal.  racial,  or  religious  sources,  they 
have  one  common  cHaracterlstlc.  They  ex- 
ist not  in  nations,  not  In  the  doctrines  of 
rfUqlon.  not  In  the  canons  of  social  ethics. 
nit  In  any  aclentlflc  racial  theories,  but 
solely  In  the  perversions  of  the  mind  of  man. 
The  Intolerance  which  Inhibits  reaaon.  the 
bigotry  which  beclouds  that  reason,  and  the 
prejudice  which  perverU  It — all  warping  the 
mind  of  man — are  the  root  causes  which 
bav«  led  mankind  from  the  path  of  rlght- 
ootisnsT  into  the  wilderness  of  fear,  dis- 
trust, and  of  hatred,  with  the  dlstrssstng  and 
destructive  results   that   follow. 

In  this  era.  thoy  bav*  made  too  many 
forfeit  their  Inbcrttanot  aa  common  chUdren 
of  God. 

They    have    set    t>rother   against    brother, 
class   against  claaa.   nation  against   nation. 
They  have  made  our  world  a  house  of  dis- 
cord instead  of  a  dwelling  place  of  peace. 

And  moat  traglcaily  of  all.  they  have  made 
fertile  the  fMd  lor  the  sowing  and  rip?nlng 
of  the  sosds  of  atheistic  and  materialistic 
oommtmlsa. 

This,  however.  Is  only  one  part  of  the  whole 
picture. 

But  the  happy  augury  of  aasemblles  like 
this  and  organlaatlona  like  yours  la  graphic 
evidence  that  w«  have  not  reached  the  point 
of  deapalr. 

Fortunately,  men  and  women  of  good  will. 
like  you  who  are  gathered  here  tonight,  have 
helped  to  and  can  stem  the  tide  of  Intol- 
erance, and  through  your  nobUlty  of  charac- 
ter reverse  the  tide  of  Intolerance  and  the 
disintegrating  resulta  that  flow  from  evil 
minds  It  Is  and  wUl  be  a  hard  fight,  but 
noble-minded  and  determined  men  and 
women  will  n«vcr  give  It  up.  untU  ultimate 
victory  eoeass. 

Our  gravest  problem  results  from  the  god- 
less, materialistic  Idsoloty  of  the  age  In 
which  we  live. 

Modem  atheistic  materialism,  for  exam- 
ple, has  gradtially  dulled  In  the  mlnda  of 
many  the  realization  that  man  haa  a  spir- 
itual nature,  and  tn  the  dulling  process,  the 
importance  and  necessity  of  God  in  our  Uvea 
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aad  tn  the  lives  of  nations,  as  well  as  the 
dignity  of  the  htunan  individual,  iiave  been 
overlooked  to  the  extent  tiiat  many  have 
Why  Is  It  that  the  only  one  of  God's  crea- 
tures endowed  u'ltb  the  faculty  of  reason 
perslsta  In  being  unreasonable? 
lost  their  reverence  for  God  and  forgotten 
their  duty  or  respect,  understanding  and 
charity  towards  their  nelghlxirs. 

Cur  generation  is  the  inheritor  of  the 
({lorlous  traditions  of  a  magnificent  Judeo- 
Christian  culture  whicb  la  the  very  fabric  of 
our  clvUiaation.  We  would  be  worse  than 
(uols  If  we  continued  our  course  of  depar- 
ttire  from  that  culture,  and  abandoned  it 
for  a  meas  of  materialistic  pottage. 
Our  duty  aeems  to  me  to  be  clear 
We  must  return  to  the  practice  ol  ttwse 
\lrtuea  by  which  our  Nation  and  our  people 
hove  grown  great:  A  return  to  our  spiritual 
values 

Belief  In  ttie  Creator  and  manUeatatlon  of 
ttuit  belief  must  eplace  ttie  callous  Indif- 
erfence  of  atheism  and  of  materialism. 

The  tolerance  of  brotherly  love  must  drive 
(rtit  from  our  he«rt&  the  cancer  of  Intolerance 
and  of  bigotry  and  of  hale. 

The  poison  of  prejudice  must  be  neutralized 
by  the  antidote  of  lof:lc  and  reason  applied 
with  conformity  to  objective  uuth. 

And,  above  all.  we  must  recapture  the 
(■plrlt  of  unity  which  inevitably  flows  from 
the  realization  that  we  are  a  family  of  broth- 
era  with  a  common  Divine  Father  who  has 
given  to  us  a  priceless  legacy  of  spiritual 
treasures  to  be  shared  for  mutual  benefit. 

Return  to.  and  belief  In.  and  practice  of 
tile  pilndples  ol  the  natural  law  wovUd  Ije 
a  unifying  program  where  in  all  of  lu,  re- 
gardless of  creed,  race,  or  color,  could  as- 
sart ttie  moral  forces  which  are  vital  to  the 
cure  of  the  maladies  which  beset  our  na- 
tional and  International  society.  For  that 
law  Is  the  final  arbiter  to  which  men  can 
appeal  when  bewildered  by  confusion  or 
chaos  and  scourged  with  Intoleriuice. 
Through  It  we  participate  In  the  eternal  law 
of  God,  recognizing  His  overlordabip.  and 
finding  Uiereiu  the  common  tiasia  for  our 
t}rotherbood 

No  more  sublime  example  of  its  unifying 
strength  can  bt  cited  than  that  of  the  death 
prayer  of  the  four  chaplains  who  went  to 
meet  their  God.  our  God.  from  the  deck  of 
ths  transport  Dorchemer  when  it  was  tor- 
pedoed in  February  of  1943. 

In  the  face  of  eternal  realities,  these  brave 
and  noble  representatives  of  the  tliree 
faltiis — Catliolic.  Protestant,  and  Jew — gave 
up  their  places  In  the  life  boats  so  that 
others  might  live  and  that  we  and  future 
generations  of  free  men  and  women  might 
live. 

But  far  more  noble  and  inspiring  than  that 
menace  was  the  magnificent  spectacle  of 
their  union  In  prayer.  In  that,  their  last 
lew  moments,  four  servants  of  the  Lord 
locked  their  arms  around  each  other  in 
brotherhood  to  acknowledge  and  beseech 
their  common  Father. 

What  prayers  they  offered  to  God  on  that 
occasion,  their  last  act  on  earth,  went  to 
their  watery  graves  with  them.  But  with 
arms  locked  together  they  intoned  their 
prayers  as  the  waves  swallowed  their  bodies. 
But  the  waters  did  not  swallow  their  spirit. 
In  the  few  fleeting  moments  they  had  left, 
with  the  power  of  the  mind  to  think  rapidly, 
they  thought  of  their  loved  ones  past  and 
present,  but  their  overshadowing  thoughts 
were  of  God.  And  their  prayers  offered  to 
Him  were  lor  the  benefit  of  mankind. 

In    their    deatiis    they    gave    to    mankind 
one  of  the  greatest  sermons  of  all  time. 

They  died.  It  la  true,  tiiat  others  might 
live  But  their  spirit  survives,  and  with  It, 
the  hop?  and  aspiration  of  all  men  of  good 
will  that  their  splrlU  may  become  universal 
throughout  the  world  common weath  of  man. 
It  Is  through  decent  minded  men  and 
women :  Through  such  splendid  organizations 


as  yotirs,  that  the  curse  of  mankind,  prej- 
udice, bigotry,  hate,  can  be  checked,  grad- 
ually rolled  back,  and  the  spirit  of  these 
chaplain  heroes  to  God  and  coimtry  will  be- 
come universal  in  our  own  beloved  cotintry 
as  well  as  throtighout  the  world  common- 
wealth of  man. 


Nee<l  We  Use  the  "Black  War"* 
by  Default? 
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HON.  ROBERT  J.  TWYRUN 

or  ILUNOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  9.  1948 

Mr.  TWYMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remaiks,  I  wish  to 
include  an  article  by  M.  Edmond  De- 
maltre  which  appears  In  the  Saturday 
Evening  Post  of  June  12,  1948. 

NEM>  WI   LOSE  THZ   "BLACK    WAX"   BT    DEFAULT? 

(By  Edmond  Demaitre) 

'•Could  you  tell  me,  monsieur,  why  Ameri- 
cans hate  ua?" 

I  looked,  astonished,  at  tlxe  waiter  who  had 
served  me  for  many  years  In  a  little  restau- 
rant near  the  charming  Church  of  St.  Ger- 
main des  Pr^.  near  the  Latin  Quarter  in 
Paris. 

"Why  on  earth  do  you  think  tiiat  Ameri- 
cans hate  Frenchmen?"  I  asked. 

"Weil."  he  said,  "look  what  they  did  to 
poor  Luclen  Coedel." 

Prom  the  pocket  of  his  frayed  white  Jacket 
he  fished  out  a  battered  copy  of  L'Humanlt*. 
the  official  organ  of  the  French  Communist 
Party.  He  put  his  finger  on  an  article 
splashed  across  the  back  page.  The  article 
suggested  that  American  secret  agents  were 
responsible  for  the  death  of  Luclen  Coedel, 
a  popular  French  actor  who  had  died  2  days 
previously,  after  falling  from  a  train.  Coedel 
was  Just  on  the  point  of  finishing  a  film. 
Because  of  the  actor's  death,  explained 
L'Humanlt^,  the  film  could  not  be  finished, 
the  money  invested  in  It  was  lost,  and 
French  industrial  recovery  delayed.  "All 
this  suited  admirably  the  interests  of  the 
American  film  industry. " 

This  happened  last  autumn,  two  weeks 
after  the  setting  up  of  the  Comlnform,  which 
was  founded  in  order  to  facilitate  the  ex- 
change of  Information  between  the  Commu- 
nist Parties  in  Eastern  and  Western  Europe. 
When,  a  few  days  later,  the  four-page  LHu- 
manite  found  space  for  seven  anti-American 
stories,  it  became  obvious  that  the  canard 
about  the  death  of  the  French  actor  was  part 
of  a  well-thought-out  campaign.  This  cam- 
paign Is  known  In  Europe  as  the  Black  War. 

The  Black  War — so-called  because  It  is 
being  fought  with  Ink— is  aimed  at  discredit- 
ing the  United  States.  To  this  end  the  lead- 
ers of  the  Black  War  use  a  technique  that 
varies  according  to  the  specific  objectives. 
These  are,  first,  to  persuade  their  readers 
that  the  United  States  is  planning  to  domi- 
nate the  world;  second,  ttiat  Its  intention  is 
to  Impose  a  system  ba^ed  on  monopoly  cap- 
italism on  all  countries;  and  third,  that  eco- 
nomic aid  given  to  Europe  and  American 
efforts  to  foster  cultural  and  other  relations 
with  foreign  countries  are  a  camoviflage  of 
American  penetration  which  aims  at  en- 
slavement of  all  European  nations. 

Since  the  foundation  of  the  Comlnform, 
LTIumanlt*  has  carried  a  special  anti-Amer- 
ican per*?  for  women,  children  and  intellec- 
tuals. T^e  special  page  for  women  was 
launched  with  an  appeal  to  French  mothers: 


"Fight  the  offensive  of  the  dollar  against  the 
minds  of  your  children.  Mothers!  Beware  of 
American  picture  magazines."  Another  spe- 
cial page  was  published  under  the  lieadllnc: 
"America  degrades  the  mind." 

Two  weeks  after  accusing  the  American 
film  industry  of  murdering  Luclen  Coedel, 
L'Humanlt6  reported  the  death  of  a  certain 
Henri  Moiaset,  whose  body  was  found  i»ear 
tne  viaduct  of  AuteuU.  "Is  It  a  crime 
camouflaged  as  an  accident?"  asked  L'Hu- 
manlt^.  "Or  is  It  a  new  murder  perpetrated 
by  the  American  Secret  Service,  wiiich  is 
now  multiplying  its  executions  and  acts  of 
sabotage  on  our  territory?"  The  paper  also 
accused  the  American  Secret  Service  of  hav- 
ing smuggled  a  group  of  former  S6  (Nazi 
Bute  Guard)  oflicers,  disguised  as  Preach 
workmen.  Into  the  Citroen  factory  in  ParU 
with  Instrtictlons  to  destroy  It  In  order  to 
ruin  the  chances  of  Prench  Industrial 
reco\'ery. 

An  obvious  way  to  counteract  this  vicious 
anti-American  propaganda  would  t>e  to  com- 
pel the  Communist  papers  thenriselves  to 
publish  denials  of  tinfounded  reports  such  as 
those  about  the  death  of  Coedel  or  the  smug- 
gling of  S8  officers  into  the  Citroen  factory. 
This  can  be  done  because  the  French  law 
requires  newspapers  to  publish  a  statement 
by  Individuals  or  organizations  attacked  in 
their  pages.  These  denials  must  appear  on 
the  same  page  and  In  the  same  tjrpe  as  the 
original  stoiy.  Were  the  Ccmamunlst  news- 
papers compelled  to  print  a  denial  every 
time  they  launched  a  mendacious  attack 
against  an  American  official  or  organization, 
they  would  undoubtedly  revise  their  applica- 
tion of  Hitler's  doctrine  that  "the  bigger  the 
He  the  greater  the  chance  that  it  will  be 
believed."  That  the  Americans  have  not 
done  this  is  a  constant  surprise  to  Europeans 
The  tactical  superiority  of  the  Communist 
press  over  its  pro-American  opponents  is  Ui- 
creased  by  the  fact  that,  while  all  Com- 
munist papers  In  western  Europe  have  their 
own  correspondents  In  Moscow  who  supply 
them  with  abundant  material  about  the 
achievements  of  the  Soviet  Union,  very  few 
European  papers  have  their  own  correspond- 
ents in  the  United  States.  Since  the  war, 
not  a  single  French  or  Italian  morning  paper 
has  maintained  a  permanent  correspondent 
in  the  United  States.  Readers  of  these 
papers  seldom  have  the  opportunity  to  get 
acquainted  with  the  working  of  the  world's 
greatest  democracy  through  the  eyes  of  their 
own  Journalists. 

The  fact  that  the  leading  morning  papers 
of  western  Europe — except  Great  Britaiii — 
have  no  special  correspondents  here  Is  due 
to  financial  difficulties.  The  Communist 
papers  seem  to  have  no  difficulty  In  securing 
forelen  currency  to  pay  their  correspondents 
In  Moscow  and  elsewhere.  But  the  non- 
Communist  and  pro-American  newspapers  in 
western  Europe  have  failed  to  obtain  from 
their  respective  governments  the  neceseary 
dollars  to  keep  special  correspondents  In  this 
country.  Perhaps  it  is  not  presumptuous  for 
a  foreigner  to  suggest  that  a  profitable  use  of 
some  of  the  large  amounts  lielng  spent  on 
propaganda  abroad  wotild  be  to  provide  some 
adjustment  In  exchange  to  permit  foreign 
journalists  to  work  In  the  United  States. 
Surely  such  use  cf  propaganda  funds  would 
be  more  effective  than  the  Voice  of  America 
radio  programs,  which  the  Communists  take 
measures  to  counteract. 

As  the  Italian  elections  suggest,  the  pic- 
ture may  change  completely,  once  the  eco- 
nomic recovery  of  Europe  hat  been  com- 
pleted. In  the  meantime,  liowever.  It  would 
be  a  serious  mistake  to  belittle  or  to  disre- 
gard the  effects  of  the  Commvmlst-led,  anti- 
American  propaganda.  In  Judging  the  effect 
of  these  puerile  falsehoods  on  disappointed, 
impoverished  and  hungry  Europeans,  one 
must  bear  In  mind  that  similar  campaigns 
contributed  greatly  to  the  formation  of  Neel 
fifth  columns  in  almost  every  country  in  tlM 
world. 
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ErrENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HCN.  RICHARD  F.HARLESS 

or  AIOONA 

IN  "n  X  Houst  or  bkpresentattvks 
Wednesday.  June  9.  1948 

Mr.  HARLES8  of  Arizona:  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
rcnuurls  in  the  Ricoho.  I  woult*  like  to 
iDdiMk  the  following: 

joimwA*  ncMT  roB  watm  *mo  powk* 

Ifloi  is  have  been  under  way  for  more 
than  2i  years  and  are  l)eing  continued 
vlgoroisly  for  the  State  of  Arizona  to 
obtain  her  rightful  and  seriously  needed 
share  ( f  Colorado  River  resources.  With 
the  de»ert  State  experiencing  the  most 
■evere  droughts  In  her  history,  her  cltl- 
lens  ai  e  awaiting  the  action  of  Congress 
in  approving  the  development  known 
Central  Arizona  Project,  an  In- 


as  the  

VMtmt  nt  that  not  only  would  add  to  the 
WMlth 


of  Ariiona  but  to  the  Nation  as 


H 


of  water  and  the  shortage  of 
both  of  which  now  are  being 
permitlted  to  drain  Into  the  Gulf  of  Cali- 
fornia, compel  the  Immediate  attention 
of  the  Congress. 

Van  }u:i  proposals  mm  advanosd.  and 
during  the  early  dcvdoiMUcnt.  Uwae  pro- 
posals were  characterized  by  sharp  dlf- 
f«r«nc(s  of  opinion  within  the  State  as 
to  «lM  t  plan  should  be  adopted.  At  the 
saoM  1 1me  that  Arizona  was  studying  \is 
pUfht  cerum  Interests  In  southern  Cal- 
ifornli  had  gone  forward  with  their  own 
pgogrim  of  development,  which  con- 
■uned  much  of  the  water  of  the  Colorado 
River. 

In  rtcent  years,  the  extensive  growth 
of  Aizona.  coupled  with  unusual 
drouglits.  has  emphasized  the  necessity 
of  a  unified  front  within  Arizona.  There 
were  I  onest  diilerences  of  oi^nion  dur- 
iBc  th?  early  consideration  of  the  prob- 
lon  o  providing  Arizona  with  water 
from  t  ^e  Colorado.  One  faction  believed 
a  dam  could  be  placed  In  the  Colorado 
River  1  lear  Lees  Ferry  and  a  tunnel  could 
be  dus  from  that  dam  for  a  distance  of 
more  han  a  hundred  miles,  eventually 
empty  ng  Into  the  river  below  Flagstaff. 
In  this  manner,  a  large  portion  of  the 
river  uould  be  funneled  by  gravity  Into 
the  ceitral  part  of  the  State.  Also  pro- 
posed was  the  construction  of  several 
power  dams  on  the  Verde  River,  with  the 
ylew  hat  such  a  project  would  create 
more  vealth  for  Arizona  than  any  other 
development.  l)ecause  It  would  not  con- 
itsne  wwer  by  operating  pumps  In  brlng- 
Inc  witer  Into  the  State.  It  was  con- 
tended that  this  plan  would  actually 
produ  :e  power  at  the  proposed  dams  on 
the  Verde  River.  From  a  theoretical 
point  of  view,  this  project  seemed  Ideal 
for  ou  •  State.  However,  before  any  proj- 
ect c(  uld  l>e  constructed  on  the  Colo- 
rado liver.  It  was  necessary  to  obtain 
the  ap  proval  and  aid  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
emment.  since  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
Unlteil  States  has  ruled  that  the  Colo- 
rado liver  Is  a  navigable  stream,  and 
-  once  he  Supreme  Court  has  declared  a 
strean  to  be  navigable.   In  accordance 


Vlth 


the    Constitution    of    the    United 


States,  the  stream  belonji  to  the  Federal 
Government.  Thu.-;.  all  projects  oi  the 
Colorado  River  mu>t  l>e  constructed  with 
the  prior  approval  of  Congress. 

The  late  Governor  Oo.born  recognized 
this  legal  point  and  urged  the  State  legis- 
lature to  approve  the  one  m.-^ti  umentallty 
provided  by  Congress,  namely,  the  Colo- 
rado River  Compact.  This  approval  was 
given  by  the  Arizona  Legislature  several 
years  ago.  and  the  compact  thus  made  it 
possible  for  the  Governor  of  Arizona  to 
negotiate  with  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior for  water  allocations  from  the  flow 
of  the  Colorado  River  and  for  the  pres- 
entation to  Congress  of  projects  bring- 
ing water  from  the  Colorado  River  Into 
central  Arizona. 

After  the  Arizona  Legislature  approved 
the  Colorado  River  compact,  it  was  de- 
cided that  the  engineers  of  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation  be  asked  to  reconunend  the 
most  feasible  and  desirable  project  on 
the  Colorado  River  for  the  t)eneflt  of 
Arizona.  At  the  conclusion  of  extensive 
surveys,  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  sub- 
mitted a  report  to  Congress  and  to  the 
governors  of  the  various  States  In  the 
Colorado  River  Basin  recommending  that 
the  project  for  the  benefit  of  central 
Arizona  be  constructed  as  follows: 

First.  A  dam  to  be  built  at  Bridge  Can- 
yon In  the  proximity  of  Peach  Springs. 
Ariz.  Due  to  the  high  cost  of  construc- 
tion, the  Bureau  engineers  suggested 
that  the  con.structlon  of  the  tunnel  from 
the  Bridge  Canyon  Dam  to  the  Bill  Wil- 
liams River  be  postponed  Indefinitely. 
In  lieu  thereof,  a  pump  lift  would  be 
erected  at  the  Parker  Dam  site  for  the 
purpose  of  bringing  water  Into  central 
Arizona.  By  this  means,  waters  from 
the  Parker  Lake  would  be  pumped  by  a 
series  of  lifts  Into  a  canal,  orlglnatinf 
north  of  Bouse.  This  canal  would  flow 
by  gravity  Into  the  Salt  River  Valley  and 
thereby  deliver  water  Into  the  Salt  River 
Just  north  of  the  Granite  Reef  Dam. 
some  20  miles  from  Phoenix. 

Second.  A  gravity  flow  tunnel  to  be 
completed — when  the  cost  of  construc- 
tion levels  off— and  thus  bring  water 
from  the  Bridge  Canyon  Dam  Into  this 
same  canal,  thereby  doing  away  with  the 
necessity  of  having  the  pump  lifts. 

In  the  meantime.  Arizona  could  have 
the  benefit  of  the  use  of  its  share  of  the 
water  from  the  Colorado  River.  The 
power  used  In  pumping  the  water  from 
Parker  Dam  to  the  canal  would  be  pro- 
duced at  the  Bridge  Canyon  Dam  site. 
The  cost  of  this  power  would  be  so  cheap 
that  it  would  be  feasible  to  hft  the  water 
from  Parker  Lake  to  the  canal,  which 
would  be  approximately  1,000  feet. 

The  Bureau  of  Reclamation  has  sub- 
mitted estimates  on  the  dam  and  the 
Parker  pump  lift,  together  with  the 
canal.  It  Is  estimated  that  these  proj- 
ects would  cost  approximately  $600,000,- 
000  and  would  require  70  years  for  the 
repayment  to  the  Federal  Government. 
It  is  a  self-liquidating  project. 

When  I.  with  the  other  members  of 
the  Arizona  delegation,  introduced  legis- 
lation In  Congress  to  authorize  this 
undertaking,  to  be  known  as  the  central 
Arizona  Project,  certain  California  In- 
terests Immediately  began  sabotaging 
Arizona's  chances  for  favorable  action  by 
Congress     on     these     projects.     Every 


known  tactic  has  been  used  by  Southern 
California  people  to  delay  and  prevent 
the   due    consideration    by    the    United 
States  Congress  of  these  projects.    Cali- 
fornia's latest  maneuver  is  in  the  pre- 
sentation of  a  resolution   in  Congress, 
requiring  Congress  to  direct  the  Attorney 
General  of  the  United  States  to  bring  all 
the  States  in  the  Colorado  River  Basin 
Into  one  Uwsult  before  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court  and  thereby  adjudicate 
their    water    rights.     In    oppo.slng    this 
resolution.  Arizona  has  been  joined  by 
Wyoming.    Colorado.    Utah,    and    New 
Mexico.    The    California    resolution    is 
supported  only  by  Nevada.     So  far  hear- 
ings have  been  held,  and  the  disposal  of 
these  re.^olutlons  Is  presently  being  con- 
sidered by  the  House  and  Senate  Judi- 
ciary   Committees.     If    either    of    these 
committees  tables  this  resolution,  then 
Arizona  will  be  In  a  position  to  present 
to  l)oth  the  House  and  Senate  Its  plans 
for  the  central  Arizona  project. 

It  Is  pertinent  to  note  that  the  central 
Arizona  project  will  render  benefits  to 
many  sections  of  Arizona.  By  bringing 
water  into  the  Salt  River  Valley  area,  a 
certain  portion  of  the  water  of  the  Salt 
River  Valley  system  can  be  delivered  In 
turn  by  canal  Into  the  Florence-Coolldge- 
Casa  Grande  area.  Successively,  the 
farmers  of  the  Upper  Qlla.  Saflord,  and 
Duncan  area  will  also  be  t>enefited.  By 
releasing  additional  water  Into  the  Olla 
River  system.  It  would  bt  pos.slble  for 
the  San  Pedro  River  to  be  dammed  for 
the  benefit  of  the  Tucson  area.  It  Is 
generally  understood  that  the  benefits 
from  the  Colorado  River  will  be  distrib- 
uted to  all  Irrigated  sections  In  the  cen- 
tral and  eastern  parts  of  the  State. 

Not  only  have  the  droughts  caused 
serious  Inroads  into  Arizona's  economy, 
because  of  the  lack  of  water,  but  the 
shortage  of  power  Is  of  prime  concern. 
The  Colorado  can  provide  the  State  with 
more  than  enough  electrical  energy,  but 
this  potential  is  unavailable  under  pres- 
ent conditions. 

This  shortage  has  become  so  acute  that 
central  Arizona  business  faces  the  pros- 
pect of  power  rationing.  Lacking  power, 
stores,  farms,  and  other  industry  will  be 
forced  to  curtail  their  activities,  and  the 
populace  win  be  subjected  to  discomforts 
that  well  could  lead  to  a  health  problem 
and  the  limitation  on  the  growth  of  our 
State. 

The  central  Arizona  project  would  not 
only  alleviate  the  water  shortage,  but 
would  also  be  the  means  of  supplying 
cheap  electric  power  to  our  people  and 
thus  averi  a  setback  of  the  State's  busi- 
ness and  physical  welfare. 

It  has  been  neces.*ary  for  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation  to  make  an  extensive  and 
detailed  study  of  the  plan  to  bring  water 
into  central  Arizona.  Before  this  plan 
could  be  presented  to  committees  In  Con- 
gress, estimates  of  cost  had  to  be  com- 
puted; surveys  of  the  territory  and  plans 
of  the  dams,  pumping  plants  and  the 
canal  had  to  be  made.  All  of  these  sur- 
veys and  plans  have  been  completed. 
The  necessary  details  have  been  worked 
out.  and  we  are  now  in  a  position  to  sub- 
mit the  proposals  and  estimated  cost  to 
the  committees  In  Congress.  Some  testi- 
mony has  been  taken  on  this  project. 
However,  it  Is  impossible  to  complete  all 
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the  hearings  and  have  a  final  considera- 
tion In  the  House  and  Senate  before  the 
close  of  the  Eightieth  Congress.  Because 
of  the  seriousness  of  this  entire  problem. 
It  Is  urgent  to  call  to  the  attention  of  the 
Eighty-first  Congress,  even  at  this  early 
date,  the  important  role  It  will  play  for 
Arizona  In  her  quest  for  a  rightful  share 
of  the  Colorado  river  resources.  If  the 
California  Interests  succeed  In  dela3nng 
the  Arizona  project,  they  will  continue  to 
usurp  large  portions  of  the  Colorado 
river  water,  and  Arizona  may  find  It  too 
late  to  obtain  her  heritage  from  the  Colo- 
rado. 

We  are  not  alone  In  this  demand  and 
many  of  cur  neighbors  understand  and 
support  our  position.  Although  much  has 
been  accomplished  in  Congress  towards 
Arizona's  goal,  there  Is  considerably  more 
work  to  be  done.  Arizona  mu.<;t  and  will 
continue  the  efforts  Initiated  by  the  late 
Governor  Osborn. 

During  the  next  2  years.  I  have  every 
confidence  that  the  people  of  Arizona 
will  continue  this  fight  under  vigorous 
leadership  and  bring  It  to  a  successful 
conclusion  In  the  Eighty-first  Congress 
by  approval  of  the  central  Arizona 
Project,       

Taft-Hartley  Law  Handcuffi  Labor 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  A.  BUTNIK 

or  MiNirzaoTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  9.  1948 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
last  year's  congressional  debate  on  the 
Taft-Hartley  law,  members  of  the  Re- 
publican majority  stated  time  and  again 
that  this  measure  is  not  antllabor  but  Is 
designed  to  protect  the  Interests  of  the 
worklngman.  GOP  spokesmen  even 
went  so  far  as  to  claim  that  most  workers 
were  actually  in  favor  of  tl^^  NAM- 
sponsored  legislation. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Record,  I  Include  an  analysis  of  the 
Taft-Hartley  law  which  was  prepared  re- 
cently under  the  direction  of  Thomas  W. 
Walsh,  attorney  for  the  Operative  Plas- 
terers and  Cement  Finishers  Local  20, 
St.  Paul.  Minn.,  and  Issued  by  Frank  J. 
Thill,  president  of  the  Minnesota  State 
Building  and  Construction  Trades  Coun- 
cil. This  analysis,  entitled  "The  Hand- 
cuffs." gives  labor's  .side  of  the  Taft- 
Hartley  law,  and  reflects  the  opinion  of 
the  overwhelming  majority  of  organized 
workers  regarding  this  vicious  antllabor 
legislation. 

Thi  HANDCurrs 

Labor  unions,  in  their  long  battle  to  win 
decent  hours,  living  wages,  and  fair  working 
conditions,  have  had  to  create  and  develop 
their  own  fighting  implements. 

Amon^  the  weapons  so  developed  have  been 
compact  memberships,  organization  solidar- 
ity, the  closed  shop,  use  of  the  sulke.  and 
the  boycott,  and  other  protective  devices. 

Labor  would  be  in  a  sorry  condition  today 
without  these  implements.  Sweatshop  con- 
ditions, starvation  pay,  and  long  hours  would 
be  the  rule.  American  living  standards 
would  be  as  low  as  in  many  foreign  coun- 
tries— on  A  black  bread  and  cabbage  soup 
diet. 


The  Taft-Hartley  law  takes  away  from  la- 
bor many  oT  these  implements  of  defense. 
Hard-won  rights,  American  rights,  and  hu- 
man rights,  which  labor  built  up  over  a  long 
period  of  serious  effort,  have  all  been  sharply 
curtailed  ty  the  Taft-Hartley  law. 

Until  1842,  workers  who  Joined  together  for 
the  purpose  of  collective  bargaining  to  raise 
wages  or  improve  working  conditions  could 
be  prosecuted  and  imprisoned  for  "criminal 
conspiracy," 

It  too*  many  years  of  hard  work — decade 
after  decade — to  win  a  fight  so  that  Ameri- 
cans learned  to  know  that  it  was  neither  un- 
fair nor  wicked  nor  criminal  to  bargain  col- 
lectively for  the  rights  of  labor. 

The  Taft-Hartley  law  is  an  opening  wedge 
aimed  at  breaking  down  the  gains  labor  has 
won.  In  many  of  its  provisions  it  makes  it 
a  criminal  offense  once  again  to  fight  for 
labor.  This  law  makes  it  legally  wrong  to  do 
certain  things  on  behalf  of  labor,  but  it  does 
not,  and  it  cannot,  make  It  morally  wrong 
to  carry  on  such  a  campaign  for  labor. 

The  Taft-Hartley  law  takes  away  from 
labor  many  implements  needed  in  fighting 
for  t>etter  conditions,  and  in  their  place 
clamps  handcuffs  on  the  union  man  and 
organized  labor. 

It  puts  these  handcuffs  on  the  union  man 
and  the  union  in  several  ways.  The  out- 
standing examples  are  in  section  8  of  the 
law,  where  certain  union  unfair  labor  prac- 
tices are  created.  In  the  following  para- 
graphs, only  a  few  flagrant  examples  are 
cited  to  show  bow  this  law  affects  the  labor- 
ing man  and  the  union  to  which  be  belongs 

Section  8  (b)  (1) :  It's  unfair  for  a  union  to 
restrain  or  coerce  any  worker  from  exercising 
bis  right  not  tu  a  Join  a  union. 

What  is  meant  by  "restrain  or  coerce"? 
Before  anyone  knows  exactly,  these  terms 
mtut  be  Interpreted  by  the  courts.  Senator 
Tait  has  said  that  mass  picketing  to  keep  a 
scab  out  of  a  plant  would  violate  the  Taft- 
Hartley  law. 

This  provision  takes  away  the  cornerstone 
of  collective  bargaining  and  union  security. 

Section  8  (b)  2:  It's  unfair  for  a  union 
to  discrlmtate  against  a  worker  or  to  have 
him  discharged  t>ecause  be  Is  not  a  union 
member. 

Under  this  section  of  the  law,  union  men 
cannot  refuse  to  work  with  a  man  who  Ig- 
nores good  workmanship  methods,  nor  with 
a  union  spy,  a  scab,  or  the  like. 

If  a  man's  work  Is  sloppy  or  not  up  to 
union  standards  of  workmanship,  imlon 
members  would  fce  unfair  If  they  refused 
to  work  alongside  such  a  person. 

It  is  also  unfair  for  a  union  to  take  ac- 
tion on  the  Job  against  a  man  who  was  con- 
stantly inciting  union  quarrels  and  Juris- 
dictional disputes,  or  even  if  he  agitated 
communistic  ideas  or  was  In  fact  a  sub- 
versive agent. 

Section  8  (b)  3:  It's  unfair  for  a  union  to 
refuse  to  bargain  collectively  with  an  em- 
ployer. 

Suppose  a  union  has  all  of  its  indiutry  in 
a  city  organized.  It  negotiates  a  new  con- 
tract with  new  pay  scales  which  is  signed 
by  all  employers  except  one.  The  union  re- 
fuses to  bargain  further  with  this  one  em- 
ployer, because  to  negotiate  for  anything 
less  than  the  scale  signed  In  the  general  con- 
tract will  tear  down  the  entire  wage  struc- 
ture. 

Such  a  refusal  to  negotiate  Is  "unfair." 
This  provision  of  the  law  seriously  hampers 
a  union  in  its  collective-bargaining  strength. 

Section  8  (b)  4:  It's  "unfair"  to  stage  cer- 
tain types  of  strikes  and  boycotts. 

It  is  unfair  for  a  union  to  use  the  strike 
or  boycott  to  stop  chiseling,  cut- throat  price- 
cutting,  or  other  acts  by  an  employer  who 
seeks  to  break  union  solidarity  by  putting 
out  of  business  any  competitors  hiring  union 
men. 

It  is  even  unfair  to  seek  to  Induce,  by  boy- 
cott, a  chiseling  or  irresponsible  employer 


to  Join  an  employers'  association  so  as  to 
stabilize  labor  conditions. 

It  is  unfair  for  a  union  "^  help  the  entire 
organized  labor  movement  by  refusing  to 
work  on  nonunion  goods.  This  practice  is  a 
practical  right  which  labor  has  established 
and  nurtured  as  a  practical  way  of  stabiliz- 
ing wages  and  working  conditions. 

Section  8  (b)  6:  It's  "unfair"  to  have  "ex- 
cessive or  discriminatory"  Initiation  fees. 

No  union  can  protect  its  membership 
against  "fair  weather  Charlies"  or  union- 
busters  by  establishing  initiation  fees  high 
enough  to  discourage  the  boomer.  This  pro- 
vision of  the  law  tends  to  discourage  unions 
from  maintaining  a  high  type  of  apprentice- 
ship or  Journeyman  qualifications. 

Section  8  (b)  6:  It's  "unfair"  to  compel 
payment  for  work  not  actually  done. 

This  section  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  is 
aimed  at  "featherbeddlng."  a  practice  gen- 
erally frowned  upon  by  good  union  members. 
The  law  is  so  written,  however,  that  employ- 
ers can  attempt  to  abolish  such  well-estab- 
lished piactlces  as  rest  periods,  "call  in"  pay 
for  workers  ordered  to  report  and  who  are 
then  not  put  to  work,  portal-to-portal  pay, 
and  other  like  measures. 

Such  openings  for  employers  tend  to  dis- 
courage efforts  at  winning  further  improve- 
ments In  working  conditions. 

Section  8  (d):  It's  "unfair"  to  strike  at 
the  end  of  a  contract  unless  four  prelimi- 
nary steps,  outlined  in  the  law,  are  first 
taken. 

The  four  preliminary  steps  serve  to  delay 
action  and  to  tie  a  union  up  in  red  tape. 
Yet,  If  a  union  calls  a  strike  at  the  end  of  a 
contract,  and  if  there  was  a  slip  somewhere 
in  the  steps  required  to  be  taken,  the  work- 
ers would  be  penalized  by  automatically 
losing  their  status  as  employees  and  would 
be  barred  from  legally  returning  to  tbelr 
Jobs.  They  also  would  not  be  tllgible  to 
Vote  In  labor  elections  conducted  by  the  Na. 
tlonal  Labor  Relations  Board  on  question* 
dealing  with  their  Jobs. 

This  is  an  example  of  rank  and  file  tinlon 
members  facing  penalties  because  of  possible 
acts,  or  nonacts,  by  union  ofllclals. 

aCOBK    HANDCUFTB 

There  are  many  additional  handcuffs  In 
the  Taft-Hartley  law.  The  preceding  list  of 
"unfair"  practices  is  only  a  part  of  the  story. 

Some  of  the  sections  are  aimed  at  break- 
ing djwn  union  security. 

Section  8  (a)  3.  The  closed  shop  Is  made 
completely  illegal. 

A  closed  shop  is  one  in  which  a  person  can- 
not be  hired  unless  he  is  a  union  member 
when  hired.  TTie  closed  shop  has  been  one 
of  organized  labors  best  methods  for  im- 
proving working  conditions. 

The  outlawing  of  the  closed  shop  takes 
away  from  organized  labor  its  most  potent 
means  for  collective  bargaining  and  union 
security. 

Section  8  <a)  8:  A  "union  shop"  Is  per- 
mitted, but  only  under  a  number  of  special 
conditions. 

In  a  "union  shop,"  nonunion  workers  can 
be  hired  and  do  not  have  to  Join  a  union  for 
some  specified  period  of  time — often  30  to  60 
days — after  starting  work.  Many  jobs 
(especially  in  the  construction  field)  are 
completed  before  this  required  time  expires. 

Under  this  section  of  the  Taft-Hartley  law, 
even  the  union  shop  Is  hard  to  establish. 
The  union  must  first  have,  and  prove  that 
it  has,  a  majority  status,  after  which  an 
election  must  be  held  to  determine  if  the 
employees  want  a  union  shop.  In  such  an 
election,  all  employees  who  fail  to  vote  are 
In  fact  counted  on  as  voting  "no." 

Section  9  (c)  3:  Labor  elections  are  re- 
stricted to  one  a  year. 

After  one  election  is  held,  a  second  may 
not  be  held  within  a  year.  If  a  union  loses 
that  first  election,  and  even  if  the  employee 
rolls  change  materially — with  many  men 
hired  or  fired — the  union  can  do  no  collec- 
tive bargaining  there  for  a  year. 
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are  ttUl  more  h^ndctifls  In  the  Taft- 
Hartley  law.  Involving    ree  cpeecb,  political 
.  and  other  matters. 
Ion  8  (c) :  Certain  curbs  are  placed  on 
ibeech. 

K    TaXt-^artley   law   saya   that   workers 

retain  their  constitutional  right  of  free 

but  It  adds,  provided  there  are  no 

threajta   of   reprisal   or   force   or   promlae   of 

Just  what  doea  that  mean?     Does 

It  m^n  that  a  union   member  Is  making 

of  reprisal  or   force   If   he   urges  a 

This  U  another  section  of  the  law 

must  be  Interpreted  by  the  courts  be- 

vorkers  will  know  what  It  mearvs. 

304:   It  U  unlawful  for  any  labor 
to   make  any   contribution   or 

In  connection  with  any  election 

P  -ealdent.  United  States  Congressman,  or 
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When  labor  sees  clearly  the  handctifis  In 
this  act.  It  will  act  vigorously  to  have  It 
repealed. 
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Tatt  has  said  this  law  forbids  a 

newspaper    or    magazine    from   com- 

1 1ng  on  political  Issues.  If  the  publlca- 

ts  financed  from  regular  union  dues. 

section  goes  so  far  as  to  prohibit  even 

l^oldlng  of  a  political  meeting  In  a  union 

If  the  union  pays  the  rent  or  prtntlni? 

or   distribute*   handbllla.   pamphlets. 

and  election  material. 

tlon  9  (f)   (g):  Every  union,  local,  na- 

and  International,  must  fUe  with  the 

States   Secretary   of    Labor   a   great 

documents,  reports,  and  declarations. 

reports  and  records  which  must  be 

Include     Copies  of   constitutions   and 

names,  titles,  salaries,  and  expense 

of  officers;   how  the  officers  were 

or  elected;  the  amount  of  Inltla- 

fees  and   dues;    full   details    regarding 

cations  for  membership,  fines,  expul- 

an  annual  financial  statement.  In  de- 

-all  these  must  be  filed  with  the  Seore- 

of  Latwr. 

of  the  union's  financial  statement 

also    be    given    each    member    of    the 

failure  to  do  so  Is  a  serious  offense; 

antagonistic  union  member  or  an  em- 

T's  spy.  by  denying  that  h-  received  a 

statement,   could   cause   long   and 

delays  and  difficulties  for  the  union. 

ftl  not  enotigh  for  a  local  to  file  every 

and  report,  with  every  semicolon  and 

neatly  In  place:  If  the  international 

should  fall   to  file  every  bit  of  data 

the  local  will  be  deprived  of  any 

on  Its  behalf  by  the  National  Labor 

Board.     It  Is  another  case  where 

members  can  be  penalized  by  the  acts 

n^nacts  of  union  officers. 

addition  to  all  of  the  foregoing,  there 
till  other  serious  objections  to  the  Taft- 

act.    They  Include  these  points: 
It  shackles  the  Wagner  act.  which  Is  the 

Magna  Carta  for  labor. 

It  degrades   and  discriminates  agalnat 

inlon  officers  by  subjecting  them  to  a 

to  their  loyalty  as  United  States 

It    does   this   by   forcing   them   to 

imder  oath,  that  they  are  not  Com- 

but  It  does  not  require  that  ofllcers 

ploysr   organizations    must    take    any 

oath. 

It   puu   dlcutorship   powers   Into   tba 
of  the  general  counsel  of  the  National 
Rslatlona  Board,  by  providing  that  b« 
ths  sols  dselslon  as  to  prosscutlons. 
It  puts  in  ths  hands  of  tbs  Oovsmmsnt 
rlcht  of  Injunction  (with  all  Its  abusss) 
unloas  but  not  against  employtn  In 

It  Mti  «p  Ntf  lap*  UMl  MMpUeattons 

wfll  iMid  to  «MiM  vmwmtmU€  dslays 

by  ths  National  Labor 

ta  industrial  dlaputss.    This 

•tnius  and  industrial  strtf*, 

Of  nduetng  thsm. 

Taft«Bartli07  law  puts  handcuffs  on 
sbor  unions, 
crsatss   an    tinjiut   situation   when    It 
rsa  tbs  morml  rtcbt  to  fic^t  (or  Justice 
n  many 
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The  Supreme  Court'i  Decision  Against  Ae 
Champaign  Plan  of  Released  Time  for 
Religions  Education 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

or  Nrw  TosK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  9,  1948 
Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  include  the  following  article  by 
Charles  H.  Tuttle.  which  appeared  in  the 
Protestant  Church  Life,  official  publica- 
tion of  the  Protestant  Council  of  the 
City  of  New  York  on  April  10.  1948: 

THE  StTTSUCI  COtmT  S  DKCISION  AGAINST  TH« 
CHAMPAIGN  PLAN  OF  RILEASEa  TIME  rOB  SE- 
UCIOXTS    EDUCATION 

On  March  8.  1948,  a  majority  of  the  Justices 
of  the  United  States  Supreme  C!ourt  held  that 
the  plan  of  released  time  for  religious  edu- 
cation, adopted  by  the  school  l)oard  of  Cham- 
paign. 111.,  was  violative  of  the  first  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States.  That  amendment  declares  that  "the 
Congress  shall  make  no  law  respecting  the 
esUbllahment  of  religion,  or  prohibiting  the 
free  exercise  thereof  "  The  Court  ruled  that 
by  the  fourteenth  amendment  this  prohibi- 
tion was  made  applicable  to  the  States. 

Pour  separate  opinions  were  rendered. 
The  majority  concurred  In  saying  that  tney 
were  not  condemning  released  time  as  such. 
but  only  the  particular  plan  then  before 
the  Court. 

The  Champaign  plan  had  tack  of  It  no 
enabling  State  statute.  The  religious  edu- 
cation was  given  In  the  public  school  It- 
self during  school  time  by  religious  teachers 
approved  and  supervised  by  the  superintend- 
ent of  schools.  The  number  of  available 
schoolrooms  limited  the  number  of  religious 
classes.  Scholars  who  did  not  wish  to  attend 
were  moved  Into  a  separate  room  for  further 
secular  education.  The  public-school  teach- 
ers distributed  cards  In  the  school  building 
lor  the  solicitation  of  signatures  by  parents. 
A  majority  of  the  Justices  held  that  this 
plan  constituted  an  unconstitutional  "In- 
tegration" or  "fusing"  of  church  and  state 
in  the  school  building  for  the  dissemina- 
tion of  religious  doctrines,  and  helped  pro- 
vide pupils  for  the  religious  classes  through 
the  use  of  the  States  compulsory  public 
school  machinery. 

The  New  York  plan  of  released  time  Is 
altogether  different.  It  has  back  of  It  a 
Stats  statute  which  modifies  both  the  com- 
pulsion and  ths  study  period  of  the  public 
sebool  law  by  adding  an  additional  per- 
mlasabls  excuse  whenever  a  parent  requMU. 
This  additional  excuse  Is  for  attcndano*  at 
rsliglotis  Instruction  oC  tiM  sGlMOl  t>oan4s 
•t  snms  canter  dsslfnatad  by  tha  partnt 
and  conductsd  by  tsachrrs  over  whom  ths 
public  school  sutborltlss  have  no  powsr  of 
approval  or  supsrvlslon.  No  cards  are  dls« 
tributsd  and  no  solielUtlon  Is  conductsd 
in  tbs  school  building  Nonattsndtng  pu« 
pils  ars  not  raquirsd  to  movs  from  tbsir 
rsgular  elaiMToom.  Mo  aradlt  U  given  for 
•ttsndancs  upon  the  itlHlom  MaMM.  Tbs 
sebool  authoritlss  sxsr*  MO  iOipuUtoa  as 
to  attsndanos  or  truancy. 

At  tba  tims  of  tha  argument  of  ths  Cham' 
paign  cass,  Ths  Protsstant  Council  of  ths 
City  of  New  York,  through  tbs  writer  as 
iu  coimssl,  submittsd  to  tbs  tuprems  Court 


a  brief  amicus  curiae.  This  brief  was  de- 
voted exclusively  to  an  exposition  of  the 
New  York  plan  and  of  Its  statutory  and 
constitutional  bases.  The  opinions  of  a  ma- 
jority of  the  Justices  refiect  recognition  of 
these  differences  between  the  New  York  and 
the  Champaign  plan. 

On  March  17.  1&48.  the  corporation  coun- 
sel of  the  city  of  New  York  rendered  to  the 
Board  of  Education  of  the  City  of  New  York 
an  opinion  that  the  decision  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  In  the  Champaign  case  did  not 
require  the  Board  "to  modify  or  discontinue 
the  procedure  now  being  followed."  On  the 
foUowin^  day  the  Board  issued  a  statement 
that  "there  wUl  be  no  change  in  the  way 
In  which  matters  connected  with  released 
time  are  conducted." 

The  Greater  New  York  Coordinating  Com- 
mittee on  Released  Time  of  Jews.  Protestants 
and  Roman  Catholics  Issued  a  statement  on 
March  23,  1948.  that  it  was  continuing  Its 
function  in  the  matter  of  released  time  In 
the  city  of  New  York. 

The  writer  agrees  with  the  Co'Twratlon 
Counsel  of  the  city  of  New  York,  and  be- 
lieves that  the  New  York  SUte  Commissioner 
of  Education  also  agrees. 

Charles  H.  Ttjttlx. 


Soil  Conservation  That  Really  Conserves 
the  Soil— Why  Not  Try  the  Wisconsin 
Way  and  Save  the  Soils  and  Save  the 
Taxpayers  Many  Millions  of  Dollars 
Spent  in  Subsidizing  Soil-Depletinc 
Crops? 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  REID  F.  MURRAY 

or  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  9.  1948 

Mr.  MURRAY  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  millions  upon  millions  of  dollars 
of  Federal  money  have  been  spent  and 
are  being  spent  in  the  name  of  agricul- 
ture and  in  the  name  of  conserving  the 
fertility  of  our  soils. 

The  New  Deal  program  has  been  to 
erect  quotas  and  embargoes  on  imports 
of  soil-depleting  products  produced  in 
the  South  by  special  privilege  legislation. 
The  next  step  has  been  to  weaken  the 
system  of  agriculture  or  livestock  farm- 
ing that  tends  to  conserve  the  fertility 
of  soil.  • 

The  result  has  been  to  subsidize  the 
soil-depleting  crops  and  to  Jeopardize 
the  natural  soil -conservation  practices 
Incident  to  maintaining  or  increasing  soil 
fertUlty. 

A  recent  publication  from  the  Univcr- 
.«»lty  of  WI.'.con.>»ln  portray.s  some  of  the 
experiences  of  thl.<i  great  State  In  con' 
nection  with  livestock  fanning  as  a 
means  of  maintaining  soil  fertility. 

It  Is  a.i  follows, 
(from    tba    Onlverslty    of    Wisconsin     on 
Rsviswl 


/.NO  Farms 

Amsrlca's   dalryland— Mow   did   It   gtt   that 
way?    Why  did  ths  dairyman  rtplaea  tbs 
lumtMrJack?     What    kept   Wisconsin   out 
ot  tbs  Oulf  of  Mexico? 
A  rtixwD  iirDaE»— TO  kviivoni  who  oiowa 
rooe,  oa  raociaaas  n.  oa  kat«  rr 
Better  farms  and  bstttr  food— (or  bsaltb* 
Isr.  happier  Amsrlcaas. 
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That.  In  brief.  Is  a  large  part  of  the  story 
of  the  University  of  Wisconsin's  College  of 
Agrlctilture,  a  great  Institution  which  has 
had  a  big  Influence  on  the  prosperity  of  the 
farmer  and  the  welfare  of  his  customers. 

This  folder,  published  by  the  University 
of  Wisconsin  Foundation,  will  outline  the 
work  of  the  college  of  agriculture  It  will 
attempt  to  show  why  the  college  Is  Im- 
portant, and  how  It  serves  the  growers,  proc- 
essors, and  consumers  of  food. 

His  university  Is  as  close  to  the  average 
Wisconsin  farmer  as  his  telephone,  his  radio, 
his  mall  box,  or  his  county  agent.  Wisconsin 
farmers  perhaps  receive  more  direct  bene- 
fits from  their  university  than  does  any 
other  group  exce{«  students  actually  attend- 
ing classes  on  the  campus. 

It  didn't  Just  happen  this  way;  It's  the 
result  of  planning  to  fill  a  need.  The  farmer 
cannot  do  his  own  experimenting;  he  must 
provide  food,  shelter,  clothing  for  himself, 
his  famUy,  and  the  rest  of  the  population. 
He  cannot  Jeopardize  this  supply  by  taking 
unnecessary  char.ces  The  weather  Insects. 
disease  furnish  enough  risk,  without  his 
growing  hundreds  of  new  crops  on  the  off- 
chance  that  one  may  be  l>etter  than  any 
he  grew  before. 

Thus  the  university  has  done  the  experi- 
menting, and  taken  the  results  back  to  the 
farmer,  that  he  may  provide  more  and  t)etler 
food  and  fiber  for  himself  and  others — with 
a  minimum  of  soU  depletion. 

It  is  difficult  to  realize  the  extent  to  which 
agricultural  research,  carried  on  by  the  Uni- 
versity of  Wisconsin  and  other  institutions, 
has  affected  not  only  farming,  but  the  health 
and  welfare  of  the  entire  country.  Most  of 
the  modern  methods  and  equipment  which 
today  we  take  for  granted  are  the  products 
of  such  research. 

As  you  read  through  this  folder,  you'll 
learn  of  specific  Jobs  the  college  of  agricul- 
ture has  tackled.  Naturally,  the  stories  told 
here  are  of  tasks  completed — objectives  at- 
tained. But  there  are  many  more  problems 
to  be  solved.  With  their  solution  will  come 
greater  prosperity,  health  and  welfare  for 
mlUlons  of  people.  To  help  in  this  work, 
the  University  of  Wisconsin  Foundation  has 
been  organised 

BALANCKD    RATIONS 

The  Wisconsin  farmer  today  feeds  his  live- 
stock balanced  rations  which  Include  pro- 
tein, carbohydrate,  fat,  vitamins  and  min- 
erals.    Why? 

Among  other  things  It  was  a  generation 
ago  that  Dr.  Stephen  M.  Babcock,  working 
with  other  scientists  at  the  university, 
proved  that  protein,  carbohydrate  and  fat 
alone  cannot  make  a  good  ration.  This  ex- 
periment led  to  the  discovery  of  vitamins 
which  today  are  so  Important  in  the  diets  of 
animals  and  of  human  beings. 

Years  of  subsequent  research  on  rations 
for  livestock  by  scientists  at  the  university 
proved  that  alfalfa  or  clover  hay,  corn  silage, 
farm-grown  grains  and  a  minimum  of  high- 
cost  protein  supplement  can  make  good  ra- 
tions. 

Thus,  when  the  Wisconsin  farmer  feeds  his 
stock  he  Is  making  a  direct  and  practical  uss 
of  agrirultural  research  to  produce  animal 
producu  efficiently— to  his  benefit,  and  ths 
benefit  of  ths  consumer. 

VICLANS   OATa 

Tbs  Wisconsin  farmsr,  tbs  past  I  ysara, 
has  sofwn  mors  tban  2  000,000  acrss  of  Vlc- 
land  and  forvlo  oau  sach  yssr.    Why? 

Plant  brsadsrs  dsvslopad  tbsss  nsw  drains 
bacauss  supsrior  oaU  wars  naa<laa.  Expert' 
mtntsrs  at  ihs  unlvtrslty  found  that  In  Wis- 
consin thsss  oau  yleldsd  from  15  to  36  buah> 
sis  mors  an  acrs  than  varletlas  prttlously 
grown  That  means  an  sxtra  10,000,000  busb- 
•Is  a  yur.  At  flfl  csnts  a  busbsl  (and  oaU 
bavs  cost  mors  tban  that  during  most  of  tbs 
past  t  yMirs),  that  would  mcun  |;)0,000,000  a 
jrsar  to  the  farmers  of  Wisconsin  and  mors 
fatd  and  food  for  Wlscotuin  and  ths  world. 


W  THE   nrLDS    AND  OH  TOT   An 

Demonstrations  by  crews  from  the  univer- 
sity's college  of  agriculture  draw  big  crowds 
of  farmers — men  who  know  their  Jobs,  and 
want  to  do  them  better.  For  the  smart 
farmer  knows  that  the  "cow  college"  men — in 
the  fields,  as  In  classrooms  and  laboratories — 
are  working  out  new  methods  that  mean 
money  In  bis  pocket. 

And  in  many  Wisconsin  farmhouses,  the 
radio  shares  the  work  of  the  farm  papers  and 
magazines.  For  over  the  air,  Wisconsin's 
professors  explain  and  discuss  the  work 
they're  doing — work  that  pays  dividends  In 
the  form  of  better  crops  and  t>etter  stock. 

Thousands  of  Wisconsin  farm  youth,  of 
course,  attend  the  university,  where  they  are 
trained  to  be  better  citizens,  to  have  a  broad- 
er view  of  life,  and  to  enjoy  a  fuller  life. 
They  are  trained  for  their  life  work— per- 
haps to  become  better  farmers  and  home- 
makers,  perhaps  to  teach  others,  or  perhaps 
to  become  research  workers  and  delve  Into 
the  basic  facts  of  better  farming  and  home- 
making.  Or  the  sons  and  daughters  of  rural 
Wisconsin  may  elect  to  become  doctors,  phys- 
icists, lawyers,  musicians,  or  to  follow  any 
of  the  livelihoods  outside  agriculture.  The 
university  offers  the  opportunity,  guidance, 
and  training. 

And  when  the  farmer's  sons  and  daughters 
do  go  to  the  university  they're  not  suddenly 
projected  Into  entirely  strange  surroundings. 
Many  of  Wisconsin's  rural  children  have 
"attended"  the  university  through  the  Wis- 
consin School  of  the  Air.  It  has  brought 
them  education  not  available  In  one-room, 
one  teacher — or  even  elaborate  schools.  If 
they  do  not  attend  college,  or  even  If  they 
must  drop  formal  education  during  their 
high -school  years  or  before,  the  School  of 
the  Air  has  brought  them  a  broadened  out- 
lock. 

The  Wisconsin  farmer  knows  that  the 
imlversity  Is  dedicated  to  a  better  life  for 
him  and  his  family.  It  has  brought  him, 
and  all  people,  more  and  t)etter  food,  a  better 
life.  The  Wisconsin  farmer  knows  It  Is  his 
college  of  agriculture,  his  university,  that 
Its  purpose  Is  to  serve  him  and  his  family. 

BETm    FARMEB8    FOR    BTTTEB    FAIUtS 

The  university,  in  iU  short  course,  offers  a 
special  service  to  the  farm  people  of  Wiscon- 
sin— college  education  geared  to  the  farming 
year,  taught  during  the  mid-*'ovember  to 
March  slack  season. 

The  university  Inaugurated  the  short 
course  In  1885,  and  since  then  thousands  of 
farmers  have  attended.  The  short-course 
students  are  In  dead  earnest  about  their 
schooling— they  know  Ifs  Ualning  for  their 
life  work.  The  percentage  of  short-course 
graduates  among  the  State's  top  farmers  is 
high. 

Although  technical  agricultvu-e  U  the  pri- 
mary aim  of  the  short  course.  It  serves  other 
Important  functions.  Farmers  and  farm 
bojs  attending  the  short  course  learn  some- 
thing about  music,  literature,  business,  the 
management  o.  farm  cooperatives,  and  other 
things  that  make  for  a  broader  and  more 
useful  existence  In  their  rural  communities. 

The  university  has  served  agriculture  not 
alone  b,  evolving  and  teaching  improved 
methods  of  farming,  but  by  improvement  of 
tbs  family  farm  as  a  mode  of  life. 

Jtut  as  tbs  agronomists  bavs  inquired  into 
tlis  ways  of  jwoduclng  bsttar  crops,  so  hsvs 
ths  social  cclcntlstt  and  tconomliu  at  ths 
CoUsgs  of  Agrlculturs  Inqulrsd  Into  ths  ways 
ut  prodttclng  a  mors  abundant  and  lattsfy' 
Ing  rtiral  Ufa  in  Wlsaonain,  Ths  unlvtrslty 
has  long  bsen  a  leader  among  tbs  instltu- 
tiuns  u(  ths  Nation  studying  tbs  organica- 
tlon  and  oparallon  of  farmsr  coopsratlvsa. 

Thrss  and  four  dscadss  ago  tbs  Collsgs 
of  Agrlculturs  at  tbs  university  pioneered 
In  ths  study  of  Wisconsin's  rural  i)«opls  and 
tbslr  mods  of  living.  Subssquont  and  con- 
tinuing studies  have  been  sn  important 
•ourcs  of  matsrlal  In  such  BUts  and  local 


activities  as  land  zoning,  planning,  refor- 
estation, and  the  encouragement  of  Indus- 
tries. 

Thus  the  farmer  knows  that  the  univer- 
sity offers  him  more  than  technical  improve- 
ments in  agriculture,  more  than  methods 
which  can  reduce  his  workweek  and  increase 
bis  profiU,  while  saving  his  soil. 

Through  Its  extension  servlw  the  univer- 
sity offers  the  farmer  a  bro;«ler  view  of  life. 
Just  as  It  doee  his  urban  brother,  right  at 
home  on  his  farm.  Through  State-owned 
radio  stations  the  university  brings  him  the 
best  in  literature,  music,  and  programing, 
as  well  as  the  latest  Information  on  farming. 

WHERE  THE  COW   IS   QUEEW — AKD   WHT 

Wisconsin  Is  known  thrcughout  the  Na- 
tion— and  the  world — as  America's  Dairy- 
land.  Her  reputation  for  bich-quallty  dairy 
products  and  breeding  stock  is  unparalleled 
Why? 

Wi8CC»iBin  started  as  a  lumbering,  and  then 
a  grain-producing  State.  But  Wisconsin's 
soil  and  climate  were  not  suited  to  grain 
production — it  could  not  compete  profitably 
In  wheat  and  corn  production  with  other 
States.  The  attempt  was  undermining  Wis- 
consin's major  resource  at  an  alarming  rate. 
I'hus  It  was  that  the  State's  agricultural 
leaders  turned  to  grassland  farming.  With 
the  progrefisive  farmers  and  other  leaders 
In  this  move  was  the  University  of  Wiscon- 
sin. The  university  could  not,  and  did  not. 
try  to  force  a  system  of  farming  upon  the 
farmers  of  the  State.  But  It  could,  and  did. 
experiment  to  find  what  type  of  farming  best  , 
suited  the  soil  and  climate  of  Wisconsin, 
and  how  that  type  of  farming  could  profit 
farmer  and  consumer  most. 

Beginning  with  the  soil,  the  scientists  de- 
termined that  grassland  farming  was  the 
answer.  Grass,  with  its  permanent  or  semi- 
permanent cover,  could  do  much  toward 
keeping  the  top  6  inches  of  Wisconsin  out 
of  the  Oulf  of  Mexico. 

New  methods  of  caring  for  the  soil — liming 
and  fertilizing  -as  well  as  new  pastures  and 
pasture  crops  were  discovered  and  fostered  by 
the  university.  A  mixture  of  alfalfa,  brome- 
grass,  and  ladlno  clover,  the  research  men 
found,  would  make  a  high-yielding,  drought- 
resistant  crop  high  in  protein. 

Grassland  farming  was  only  the  beginning. 
Wisconsin  had  not  only  to  save  her  soli,  but 
live  from  it.  Grass  is  saving  the  soil;  dairy- 
ing is  furnishing  the  means  for  living. 

There  again  the  university  was  called  upon 
to  foste-  and  originate  better  methods.  Ge- 
neticists, animal  husbandrymen.  veterina- 
rians, and  dairy  Industry  speclallsU  •  •  • 
they  all  work  with  dairymen  and  manufac- 
turers to  improve  dairy  products. 

While  dairying  Is  Wisconsin's  major  In- 
dustry, there  are  many  other  farm  enter- 
prises which  are  important  and  which  are 
not  being  neglected  by  the  university.  Re- 
search projects  in  agriculture  range  from 
the  control  of  leaf  blight  on  the  soxir  cherries 
of  Door  county  •  •  •  through  methods 
for  the  fur  farmer  to  determine  a  muskraf* 
age  •  •  •  to  how  the  farm  housewife 
can  remodel  her  kitchen — and  what  It  will 
cost  to  do  ths  Job. 

RcsBAacM  roa  hxaltm 
While  most  of  the  benefits  of  the  exper- 
iment  station   are  of   foremost   Interest   to 
agrlculturs,  tlisy  axtand  to  •vnj  walk  of 
lUe 

Wisconsin  rr-fwsrch  dlscovsrsd  rltamlna  A 
and  B,  and  showed  that  ysltow  oom  toss  a 
hlghar  fsading  vaius  than  whita  coin  ba- 
causs It  oontslns  vltsmin  A  Ths  valua  of 
that  dlscovary  to  stockman  csn  hardly  bs 
overs«timat4Kl,  ^  vatua  In  human  haaltb 
snd  nutritioiT'to  avsn  graatar. 

Along  with  ths  dlscovarlas  of  vitamins  A 
and  ■  Wisconsin  dsvslopsd  tbs  mttbod  of 
Irradistlng  foods  to  prsvent  rtekata  t&  cMI- 
dren,  Colls«s  of  agrlculturs  idMiMMl  ••• 
covsrsd  nleotlnlc  acid— which  prsvanif  pel- 
ls«ra,  ons  of  ths  most  de.iUuctivs  of  all 
human  dlseasss. 
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eoUcg*    of    agriculture    sclentUta 

dlkrov«red  a  method  of  doubling  Amer- 

pinlclUln   production      Increased,  eco- 

prixluctlon    ot    the    miracle    drug 

the  price  down,  and  the  supply  up — 

the  point  wh«r«  It  can  be  used  In 

animal  din  aw. 

■cicntuta   found   dlcumarol   In 

while   aearchlng    for    the    cause 

eat|l*  dMtha  from   bleeding.    They  dia- 

too.  that  Tltamln  K  restored  blood 

Result,  dlcumarol  can  be  used 

,  human  patients  to  prevent  poat- 

blood  clots,  since  an  effective  and 

ttdote  la  available . 

It's  a  new  com  hyt)rld.  a  scab- 
potato,  better  dairy-cattle  housing, 
control  of  undulant  fever — the  unl- 
s  research  has  as  lu  aim  the  Improve- 
)f  human  life. 
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PXAS  AJVD  TOMATOSS 

Wta^oolQ    leads   the    Nation    tn   canning 
Why? 

soil,  climate,  and  growers  of  Wlacon- 
reaponalble— with  help  from  sclen- 
who  have  developed  higher  quality. 
yltidlag.  aad  more  trouble-free  varle- 
maeMMMB  to  parilctilarly  well  known 
high  quality  of  her  canning  peas. 
:ooperatlon  between  the  Wisconsin 
and  the  university  scientist  Is  In  large 

responsible 
reputation  the  university  has  built 
years  Is  Indicated  by  such  things  as 
nhacoiMln  No  55  tomato.  A  few  years 
was  nonexistent  As  soon  as  the  new 
variety  was  bred  and  released  by  the 
•xperlinent  sUtlon.  It  was  accepted  by  grow- 
ers aid  Ita  popularity  Is  snowballing  re- 
marks bly 
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of  this  situation  Is  the  confidence 
grower  In  his  university.  He  knows 
u  ilverslty's  Interests  are  his  Interests. 
t  the  college  of  agriculture  has  noth- 
sell  him  except  better  farming  and 
rural  llvmg. 
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roalvAao  nrro  th«  cNrvxasrrrs  szcond 
cxirrmT  or  aaxvics 

As  t  he  University  of  Wisconsin  approaches 
Its  on  !  hundredth  anniversary  the  State  and 
NaUoi  are  pralatng  lU  past  and  predicting  an 
•Ten  I  net  future. 

We  people  of  Wisconsin  are  Increasingly 
•••tnc  our  SUt«  university  for  what  It  really 
mend  and  neighbor  who  is  wise  and 
unsellsh  and  ready  to  lend  a  helping  hand 
wheni  rer  we  need  It. 

lave  always  taken  for  granted  that  our 

Ity    Is    and    should    be    one    of    the 

truly  great  educational  Institutions. 

In  teaching  and  research. 

lavc  always  taken  for  granted  that  this 

ity   gives  service   of   many  kinds  to 

In  their  homes,  farms,  shops,  oflkcea. 

iiorea.     But   we  have  not  realized   the 

^ctent    of    thU   service,    nor    that    the 

of  Wisconsin  blaaed  a  new  trail 

has  come  to   be  known  as  the  Wls- 

tdea. 

Service  to  the  people 

university   originated   and   developed 

ibue   Idea   of   usefulneas.     Not   content 

only  the  studenu  who  could  attend 

the   university   began   long  ago 

useful   Information   and   new   Ideas 

the    people    in    their    homes   and   at 

plac«a  of  work.     This  was  called  the 

Idea.     Tb«r«  have  been  a  thou- 

Cteamtlons  at  It.  all   boUlng  down  to 

to  the  people. 
1  ^sldent  Edwin  Broiin  Pred  haa  often 
university  raOacts  the  character  of  the 
whom  It  sarvaa.     That  statement  can 
proved  In  Wtaconsln.    The  people  of 
itate    were    and    are    forward    looking.^ 
believed   In  frae  apeech.  a  free  preaa.' 
opportunity  of  aducaUon  for  every- 
ho    wanted    and    would    work    for    It. 
Vtom    these    guiding    prlnclplea    their    SUta 
UDlve  aity  took  its  shape.     Out  of  Wiscon- 


el 
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sin's  spirit  of  IndapnUtonce  came  another 
Important  belief,  expreaaed  in  the  words 
now  known  as  the  Wisconsin  creed : 

"We  feel  that  we  wnuld  be  unworthy  the 
roaltlon  we  hold  If  we  did  not  believe  in 
progress  In  all  departments  of  knowledge. 
In  all  lines  of  academic  Investigation.  It  U 
of  the  utmost  importance  that  the  Investi- 
gator should  be  alssolutely  free  to  follow  the 
indications  of  the  truth  wherever  they  may 
lead.  Whatever  may  be  the  limitations 
which  trammel  Inquiry  elsewhere,  we  believe 
the  great  SUte  University  of  Wisconsin 
should  ever  encourage  that  continual  and 
fearless  sifting  and  winnowing  by  w*ilch 
alone  the  truth  can  be  found  "  (Prom  a  re- 
port of  the  board  of  regents,  1894.) 

Among  the  men  of  vision  who  have  helped 
shape  the  University  of  Wisconsin's  policies 
was  Charles  R.  Van  Hlse.  who  served  as  presi- 
dent from  1903  to  1918.  It  was  President 
Van  Hlse  who  said  that  State  universities 
needed  and  deserved  gifts  and  endowments 
as  much  as  privately  endowed  Institutions. 
No  doubt  he  foresaw  that  the  people  would 
demand  more  and  more  services  from  the 
University  of  Wisconsin,  all  of  which  would 
add  greatly  to  the  cost  of  maintenance  and 
operation.     In  1905.  President  Van  Hlse  said: 

"In  addition  to  the  certain  support  by  the 
State  of  productive  scholarship,  the  State 
imlversltles  In  the  future  have  at  least  an 
equal  right  with  private  Institutions  to  ex- 
pect assistance  from  their  alumni.  Plnally, 
the  State  university  may  reasonably  expect 
funds  from  wealthy  men.  not  alumni.  In- 
spired by  ethical  and  educational  motives. 
•  •  •  It  can  be  made  clear  that  a  State 
Is  at  least  as  safe  a  trustee  as  any  Individual 
or  corporation.  The  wealth  of  the  people  of 
an  entire  State  Is  surety  for  such  funds." 

Por  many  years  the  university  has  been 
receiving  gifts  from  those  who  realize  the 
good  that  It  does.  We  quote  from  a  recent 
report  titled  "Living  Memorials": 

"Including  grants  from  groups  and  organ- 
izations, there  have  been  hundreds  of  gifts 
and  bequests  given  to  the  University  by 
publtc-splrlted  citizens  since  James  T.  Lewis, 
a  former  Governor  of  the  State,  gave  the  uni- 
versity its  first  gift,  a  tlOO  Government  bond, 
back  In  1M5.  The  gifts  range  from  a  few 
dollars  upwards  to  the  two  and  a  half  mil- 
lion mark.  " 

Vnit^errity  needs  gifts 

Notwithstanding  the  gifts  and  bequests 
made  voluntarily.  Wisconsin  lags  far  behind 
other  State  universities  In  this  respect.  It 
has  become  clear,  however,  that  If  the  Uni- 
versity Is  to  keep  pace  with  the  calls  for  Ita 
services  It  needs  gifts  from  Its  friends. 

Accordingly,  the  University  of  Wisconsin 
Poundatlon  was  organized  to  Inform  the  peo- 
ple about  conditions  facing  the  university 
and  to  ask  for  their  help  In  supporting  lu 
public  service  and  cultural  activities.  It 
plans  to  raise  funds  for  purpoaes  other  than 
purely  academic.  In  brief.  It  Intends  to  foa- 
tih'  the  Wisconsin  idea  of  service  to  the 
I>eople  and  to  help  Wisconsin  maintain  lu 
high  rating  among  other  universities. 

Regarding  the  fotmdat^pn.  P.  J  Sensen- 
brenner  of  Neenah,  president  of  the  board 
of  regents,  says:  "Legislative  appropriations. 
Bubsuntial  as  they  have  been,  liberal  as  they 
undoubtedly  will  become,  can  provide  little 
more  than  the  bare  essentials  of  education. 
That  la  why  the  University  of  Wisconsin 
Poundatlon  waa  organized.  The  foundation 
does  not  seek  gifts  and  bequests  for  the  ordi- 
nary operational  expenditures  of  the  unl- 
Tsrslty.  nor  for  academic  buildings  and 
equipment  which  the  legislature  may  be  ex- 
pected to  provide.  Its  purpose  Is  to  provide 
special  educational  facilities  to  supplement 
Ukoaa  which  the  legislature  may  be  expected 
to  provide." 

Prealdent  Pred.  formerly  dean  of  the  college 
of  agriculture,  says:  "The  University  of  Wla- 
eonaln  Poundutlon  was  organlzsd  to  help 
•at*«fy  nubile  service  and  cultural  needs  to 


carry  on  the  activities  Implicit  In  the  Wis- 
consin Idea  and  to  strengthen  the  imiverslty 
by  Increasing  the  basU  of  lU  financial  sup- 
port." 

Howard  T.  Greene,  a  leading  dairyman  oi 
Genesee  depot,  says.  "The  foundation  has 
made  a  survey  ot  what  Wisconsin  is  doing  and 
what  It  needs  to  carry  on  lU  services.  It  now 
solicits  and  Invites  the  support  of  all  thoae 
who  appreciate  the  university  and  who  will 
contribute  to  t«  further  progress  In  the  sec- 
ond century  of  Its  service  to  the  people  ot 
the  State  and  Nation." 

Gifts  are  tax-exempt 
The  centennial  campaign  of  '  9  founda- 
tion, now  In  progress.  Is  receiving  gifts  U  r  the 
university.  The  Immediate  objective  of  the 
centennial  campaign  Is  to  raise  a  minimum 
of  gS.OOO.OOO  for  the  university.  Suggested 
forms  of  gifts  are  outright  Immediate  gifts. 
life-Insurance  policies,  bequests,  and  Jltts  in 
tr\ist. 

Looking  Into  the  second  century  of  the  uni- 
versity's career,  the  foundation  hopes  to 
raise  funds  to  supplement  (but  never  sup- 
plant) legislative  appropriations. 

Gifts  made  to  the  University  of  Wlsconsl  i 
foundation  tc  ■  the  benefit  of  the  university 
are  tax-exempt. 

The  headquarters  of  the  centennial  cam- 
paign Is  at  Kohler.  WU  :  Herbert  V.  Kohler  Is 
general  chairman,  and  L.  L.  Smith  is  execu- 
tive secretary. 

For  further  information,  address:  Univer- 
sity of  WlscQUsln  Poundatlon,  906  University 
Avenue.  Madison,  Wis. 


Colambia  River  Flood  Traf edj 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HOMER  D.  ANGELL 

or  oaicoN 
IN  Tl"*  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT A-nVES 

Wednesday.  June  9.  194i 

Mr.  ANGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  we 
have  seen  in  the  press  for  the  last  2 
weeks,  the  Columbia  River  area  In  the 
great  Northwest  has  been  visited  by  the 
most  devastating  flood  in  its  history  in 
which  many  lives  have  been  lost.  Over 
$100,000,000  in  property  has  been  wiped 
out.  thousands  of  people  have  been 
flooded  from  their  homes,  millions  of 
acres  of  fertile  farm  land  have  been  in- 
undated and  the  crops  destroyed,  farm 
homes,  barns,  and  equipment  have  been 
demolished,  and  many  thousands  of  vet- 
erans, as  well  as  other  citizens,  have  been 
completely  deprived  of  their  homes. 

It  is  a  tragedy  which  should  engage 
our  attention  and  legislation  is  pending 
for  that  purpose.  I  most  sincerely  hope 
that  every  Member  of  the  Congress  will 
give  consideration  to  the  needed  legis- 
lation which  will  help  to  restore  these 
citizens  to  a  normal  condition  in  which 
they  may  again  be  enabled  to  carry  on 
their  normal  activities.  Many  thousands 
of  people  have  been  deprived  of  all  their 
possessions.  Local  communities,  the  Red 
Cross,  the  Army,  the  Navy,  all  the  Gov- 
ernment agencies  with  authority,  have 
been  cooi>eratlng  to  bring  temporary  re- 
lief and  provide  stop-gap  shelter  and 
subsistence.  The  Federal  Government, 
which  has  been  so  generous  with  dis- 
tressed peoples  in  all  areas  throughout 
our  history  and  which  in  recent  years 
has  provided  billions  of  dollars  for  peo- 
ples of  foreign  lands,  certainly  will  not 
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hesitate  to  provide  adequately  for  our 
own  citizens  who  are  In  great  distress. 

I  realize  that  owing  to  the  short  time 
remaining  before  adjournment,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  take  short  cuts  in  securing 
approval  of  the  necessary  legislation  to 
provide  first  for  the  Immediate  care  and 
protection  of  citizens  who  otherwise  will 
suffer  and  secondly  to  provide  stop-gap 
shelter  for  them  during  the  next  several 
months  and  third,  to  provide  permanent 
housing,  particularly  for  the  veterans 
who  were  living  in  Government  struc- 
tures when  this  disaster  struck  them.  In 
my  own  district  in  the  Vanport  project 
alone  there  were  18,700  flood  victims.  60 
percent  of  whom  are  veterans,  who  have 
been  deprived  of  their  homes  which  were 
owned  by  the  Government  and  who  have 
lost  all  of  their  worldly  possessions.  We 
should,  before  we  adjourn,  enact  legisla- 
tion providing  not  merely  stopgap  or 
makeshift  houses  for  these  worthy  vet- 
erans and  others  in  a  similar  situation 
but  the  Government  should  provide 
permanent  housing  on  conditions  within 
their  ability  to  meet. 

I  include  as  a  part  of  these  remarks 
certain  excerpts  which  portray  the  great 
distress  in  which  these  people  now  are 
and  their  dire  need  for  our  assistance. 

IProm  the  Oregon  Dally  Journal  of  May  24, 

1948) 

HuMiMina     Dbsbt     Homis     Bxroac     Rising 

SrszAMa;  liuax  Industxixs  Close 

Hundreds  more  persons  were  driven  from 
their  homes  and  thousands  from  their  jobs 
Prlday  as  the  stlll-rlslng  Columbia  cut  or 
overfSowed  additional  dikes  and  the  Willam- 
ette threatened  to  Invade  downtown  Port- 
land and  the  west  side  Industrial  district. 
The  day  saw  these  new  developments. 

1.  Evacuation  of  355  families,  totaling 
1.400  peraons,  from  the  fruit  valley  project 
In  Vancouver  to  McLoug^lln  Helghu  and 
Vancouver  Barracks. 

a.  Complete  evacuation  of  about  250 
families  from  Oak  Park,  between  Camas  and 
Wasbougal. 

3.  Cutting  of  the  Columbia  River  highway 
In  two  places,  while  the  Evergreen  Highway 
on  the  Washlngfton  side  remained  open 
••subject  to  closure  any  minute." 

4.  A  power  rhorUge  In  the  Northwest  net- 
work with  the  possibility  of  further  shortage 
forween. 

5.  Scores  of  additional  Industries  shut 
down  whUe  others  prepared  to  retreat  from 
advancing  water. 

8  Engineers  prepared  for  a  flood  crest  that 
Is  expected  to  flood  the  Union  station,  part 
of  downtown  Portland  and  the  Industrial 
district  along  the  west  side  of  the  river, 
north  of  Hoyt  Street. 

7.  A  crest  no  higher  than  2«  5  feet  in  Port- 
land Tuesday  predicted  as  the  upper  Snake 
River  gave  Indications  of  leveling  off 

8.  Columbia  poured  over  dikes  on  lower 
Sauvle  Island,  flooding  thousands  of  addi- 
tional acres,  while  the  Woodland  dike  weak- 
ened but  contlntjed  to  hold. 

paoaaBLS  crtsts  estimated 
Elmer  Plsher.  weather  bureau  river  fore- 
caster, Priday  again  predicted  a  30-foot  crest 
at  Vancouver  Tuesday  and  a  29  5  crest  at 
Portland.  The  river  wlU  go  no  higher.  If  the 
upper  Snake  Jliver  levels  oIT,  Fisher  explained. 
Cooler  weather  at  the  headwaters  of  the 
Snake  may  check  that  rivers  steady  riae 
and  hold  down  the  rise  In  the  Colimibia, 
Plaher  explained.  Hotter  weather,  however, 
might  mean  a  crest  higher  than  29.5  feet 
here.  The  Willamette  stood  at  26.6  feet  Fri- 
day, the  Columbia  26  feet  at  Vancouver. 

A  crest  of  29  5  feet  wUl  flood  the  Union 
station  with  more  than  6  Inchea  of  water, 


Ben  Morrow,  Portland  city  engineer,  an- 
nounced. To  protect  the  downtown  business 
district  Itself,  city  employees  Friday  night 
began  preparations  to  construct  a  dike  with 
sandbags  from  th^  north  or  down  stream 
end  of  the  seawall  on  Hoyt  Street  to  North- 
west Ninth  Street. 

Approaches  to  the  Broadway  bridge  will 
be  safe.  TraflBc  to  and  from  downtown  Port- 
land wUl  not  be  affected.  Morrow  said.  But 
the  area  north  of  Hoyt  Street  downstream 
on  the  west  side  wUl  be  flooded  to  6  Inches 
or  deeper  for  several  blocks  back  from  the 
river  bank. 

The  dike  will  not  be  thrown  up  until  late 
Saturday  or  early  Sunday,  to  avoid  Impeding 
trafSc  as  long  as  possible.  Morrow  explained. 

INTERSTATE   CLOStHlE    NOT   CONTEMPLATED 

A  similar  dike  about  150  feet  long  will  be 
built  at  the  south  end  of  the  seawall,  just 
south  of  the  Hawthorne  Street  Bridge  to  pre- 
vent water  from  flowing  around  the  south 
end  of  the  seawall. 

The  IntersUte  Bridge  wUl  not  be  closed 
now  or  at  any  time  so  long  as  cars  can  get 
through  the  foot  or  more  of  water  expected 
at  the  Vancouver  approach  to  the  bridge  at 
the  crest,  cflicials  emphatically  announced 
In  an  effort  to  spike  persistent  rumors  of 
Imminent  closure. 

Neither  Is  Vanport  City  in  any  foreseeable 
danger  from  a  SO-foot  flood  crest.  Harry  D. 
Jaeger,  general  manager,  declared  Friday  In 
an  effort  to  quiet  fears  for  that  locality. 

Preparations  are  being  made  to  care  for 
Vanport's  25.000  Inhabitants  if  the  situation 
should  change,  however.  Red  Cross  officials 
announced. 

Possibility  of  a  power  shortage  throughout 
the  Northwest  was  seen  by  power  engineers 
Priday  as  the  output  of  Grand  Coulee  and 
Bonneville  dams  was  reduced  by  the  high 
water — which  cut  down  the  "^ead"  or  dis- 
tance the  water  faUs  through  the  penstocks. 

Voltage  dropp)ed  In  Portland  Priday  for  a 
few  hours  as  the  power  supply  sagged.  A 
meeting  of  the  northwest  emergency  power 
committee  was  called  and  the  Portland  Gen- 
eral Electric  Co.  prepared  to  put  another 
steam  plant  nt  Salem  Into  operation  to  help 
the  demand. 

HICHWAT   Ctrr  IN  TWO  PLACES 

The  Columbia  River  highway  v-as  cut  2 
miles  east  of  Vlento  and  near  ocufert.  Cars 
were  being  routed  around  Mount  Hood  to 
Maupin.  or  else  over  the  Evergreen  highway 
to  the  Mary  HlU  ferry,  thence  back  to  the 
Oregon  side  at  Biggs.  The  Mount  Hood  loop 
highway  will  be  opened  at  8  a.  m.  Saturday, 
State  police  said.  The  Evergreen  remained 
open,  but  water  licked  at  the  approaches  to 
the  Wind  River  Bridge  and  at  the  grade  Itself 
between  Cooks  and  Underwood  and  State 
patrolmen  said  "the  road  may  be  closed  at 
any  minute." 

The  American  Red  Croea  disaster  com- 
mittee, headed  by  E.  A.  Valentine,  chairman, 
announced  the  Portland  armory  was  avail- 
able for  central  shelter,  redistribution  point, 
and  base  operations.  The  Red  Cross  had  a 
representative  flyUig  from  San  Francisco  to 
Vancouver  to  assist  In  handling  displaced 
persons. 

Gov.  Mon  C.  Wallgren,  of  Washington, 
called  out  the  National  Guard  \g  aid  In 
the  flood  emergency  while  Gov.  C.  A.  Robins, 
of  Idaho,  said  he  wUl  proclaim  a  state  of 
emergency  Saturday  In  10  flooded  northern 
Idaho  counties. 

an)  CROSS  official  flies  here 
Richard  P.  Gordon,  director  of  the  Pacific 
area  Red  Croea.  left  San  Francisco  for  Port- 
land Prlday  to  direct  relief  work,  and  the 
local  Red  Cross  chapter  worked  around  the 
clock. 

Vancouver  city  mobilized  100  auxiliary 
policemen,  selected  from  the  ranks  of  the 
Junior  chamber  of  commerce,  industries,  and 
city  and  State  governmenta,  to  assist  50  FoxX 
Lewis  soldiers  in  patrol  of  flooded  areas. 


The  United  SUtes  Coast  Guard  commis- 
sioned six  radio-equipped  Portland  yachts  to 
stand  by  as  Coast  Guard  cutters  with  Coast 
Guard  auxUlary  crews  and  opened  headquar- 
ters at  McCuddy's  Columbia  Marina,  on 
Northwest  Marine  Drive.  A  38-foot  picket 
boat,  a  surfboat.  and  a  sourd  truck  were 
ordered  to  Portland  from  Point  Adams  life- 
saving  station,  and  a  surfboat  and  sound 
truck  were  sent  to  Longvlew  and  Kelso  to 
assist  In  rescue  and  relief  work. 

The  Morrison  Street  Bridge  went  out  of 
service  at  8  p.  m.  Prlday,  and  the  drawspan 
was  left  open  for  river  craft.  The  rising 
water  was  expected  to  short  circuit  electric 
cables  under  the  bridge. 

AUTHORITTES  forecast   RrVER   STAGES 

River  stages  forecast  by  the  weather  bu- 
reau and  the  Corps  of  Army  Engineers,  In 
feet,  at  locations  on  the  Columbia  River  and 
tributaries  were  given  Friday  as  shown  be- 
low. The  readings  actually  taken  Friday 
are  noted,  with  predictions  for  other  days 
baaed  on  uprlver  readings.  Final  figure  after 
each  reading  point  Is  expected  maximum 
crest. 
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day 

Fun- 
day 

Mon- 
day 

Tues- 
day 

Portland. 

2<.S 
26.1 
».3 
2S.6 
20.5 
4J1.8 
18.? 

2«.3 

27.4 
30.5 

21.5 
49.5 
3P.7 

27.5 
28.7 
31.7 

3B.8 
2B.2 
S2.fi 
20.0 

29.5 

T'matilla 

relllo    ..--- 

Varcouver 

Le«-icuw — 

Th.'  nalles - 

Kolso  Wash 

30.6 

50.7 
21.  B 

51.7 
22.S 

"28.6 

[From  the  Portland  Oregonlan  of  June  4. 

1948] 
Ten  DoRMiTORiEa  at  Swan  Island  Taken  Over 
To  House  Vanport  Flood  Refugees 
The  Housing  Authority  of  Portland  Thurs- 
day took  over  from  War  Assets  Administra- 
tion 10  domltories  at  Swan  Island,  with  the 
announcement  that  within  several  days  ap- 
proximately 1.200  Vanport  refugees  can  be 
installed  there  by  the  Red  Cross. 

At  the  same  time,  telegrams  were  sent  by 
Mayor  Earl  RUev.  Jesse  Epstein,  regional  di- 
rector of  the  Federal  Public  Housing  Au- 
thority at  San  Francisco,  and  Chairman 
Herbert  Dahlke  of  the  Portland  authority 
to  President  Harry  R.  Truman  and  members 
of  Oregon's  congressional  delegation,  urging 
an  Immediate  appropriation  of  110.000.000 
to  provide  emergency  living  accommodations 
lor  flood  victims  of  this  area. 

It  was  asked  that  the  money  be  made 
available  to  the  local  authority  through 
some  Federal  agency,  probably  the  PHA 
plan  temporart  one 
The  Swan  Island  dormitories,  which  have 
cafeteria  lacUitiee,  will  be  operated  as  a 
revolving  shelter,  from  which  families  will 
be  removed  as  fast  as  other  stopgap  famUy 
units,  primarily  trailers  and  small  prefab 
houses,  are  set  up  to  receive  them.  The  Red 
Croae  agreed  to  furnish  food  through  the 
cafeterias. 

Of  the  5,300  displaced  families  In  Van- 
port,  45  have  l)een  established  at  University 
Homes.  350  at  Guilds  Lake,  and  90  more  can 
go  into  Guilds  Lake  when  the  waters  recede 
enough  to  open  sewers  there,  Harry  Freeman, 
executive  director  of  the  Portland  authority, 
revealed. 

Emergency  housing  of  Vanport  college 
students  and  their  families  has  been  Uken 
over  by  a  separate  bureau  established  by  the 
college.  Dr.  Stephen  Epler,  director,  an- 
nounced Thursday  night.  Telephone  AT 
6747  has  been  established  as  a  clearance  for 
bousing  offers. 

HOSFTTAL   SHIPS    READY 

Stopgap  housing  which  could  take  care  ot 
approximately  1.800  persons  was  being  read- 
ied at  Astoria  Thuieday,  where  two  large 
hospital    ships,    the    Louis    Mxlne    and    the 
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APPENDIX  TO  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 


trmatitne  Koranda.  were  being  taken  out  of 
aM>th1  alls  In  the  Maritime  Commission  re- 
leet  anchorage  for  use  In  Portland, 
vlll  be  brought  to  Portland  as  soon 
Army   engineers  permit   river  traffic, 
not  before  Saturday. 
Hugh  Bowman,  of  Pendleton,  has 
a  number  of  Pendleton  air-base 
s  would   be  suitable   to   house  flood 
He  said  that  many  of  the  buildings 
be  made  livable  with  minor  repairs. 
.  Thoreson,  San  Pranclsco,  deputy  ad- 
rator  of  medical  services.  Pacific  area 
Red  Cross,  said  such  temporary  shelters 
and  lodge  halls  cannot,  by  their 
be   used    for   more   than   another   3 
and  that  refugees  who  were  taken  Into 
boBMs,  often  by  strangers,  are  begin* 
;o  report  back  to  the  Red  Croas  asking 
accommodations      The  Red  Croas 
3C0  had  already  come  back  to  the 
from  private  homes. 

rather   than    a   more    permanent 

3f  housing,  were  fixed  on  as  the  most 

form   of   stopgap.     Epstein   re- 

440  Oovernment-owned  trailers  have 

lined  up  in  the  Pacific  coast  area,  and 

that  "with  money  available,  we  could 

ip  another  4.000  tomorrow." 

TKAtLMM    SITU    ITCD 

said  he  had  asked  a  Natlon-wtde 

of   the   number   of   trailers   available 

manufacturers  and  dealers,  where  lo- 

and  approximate  price.     Inquiries  In 

Angeles  sector  Indicated  an  average 

of  $1,000,  be  said. 

Propable  sites  for  the  trailers  were  men- 

In  Guilds  Lake,  where  23  acres  cleared 

not  yet  used  by  private  Industry  are 

as  well  as  spaces  between  existing 

McLoughlln     heights    and    Ogden 

mtadbwa,    at     Vancouver:     Palrvlew    homes 

camp,  and  several  properties  acquired 

developed  by  the  city  park  bureau. 

these  haw  aewer  and  water  utlUtlea 


Me  nbers 


Rrc 


of    the    Portland    bousing    au- 
they   hoped   aomm  of  the  tlO,- 
aaked  for  could  ba  uaad  In  aalvage 
at  Vanport. 

ahead   to   permanent   homes   for 

d^placed  famlUea,  Loyd  O.  Carter,  preal- 

of    Portland    Realty    Board,    said    the 

concur  that  the  best  solution  would 

I40.OCO.000  or  »5O.0OO.0C0  approprlaUon 

or  some  other  Government  agency. 

loaned  directly  to  property  owners  for 

purposes   at    low    Interest   over    25 

years. 

homes  should  be  primarily  single- 
units:    sll  on  one  site,  available  for 
or    purchase."    said    Carter.        Let    the 
be  5  percent  down.  4>]   percent  tn- 
At  that  rate  the  Government  could 
Its  mortgages  to  private  bankers  In 
years."    A  6-percent  net  rettirn  to  tbe 
suggested, 
however,  a  stirvey  should  t>e  made 
the  Vanport  homeless  to  learn  how 
Intend  to  stay  In  this  area,  and  how 
want  to  rent  or  buy  homes,  said  Carter, 
other  committees  are  also  at  work 
plana. 
.  namMI  liy  tbe  Portland  Chamber  of 
is    composed    of    a    number    of 
and   contracting    Interests.      Harry 
Is  chairman.     Its  goul  la  homes 
{iermauent  homes. 

tplrd  committee  has  been  called  by  the 

League    of    Women    Voters.      The 

has    aaked    approximately   30   repre- 

of  veterans,  church  and  women's 

,  the  city  Hub.  the  special  com- 

appolnted    by   Dahlke,    the   chamber 

commerce     retail     trade     bureau,     the 

the  Portland   Council   of  Churches, 

dthers  to  meet  Friday  at  7:45  p.  m.  In 

511  of  the  EducaUon  Center  Building. 
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■LtJM   XSKA   OPPOSXS 

Th«     chamber    of   commerce    committee — 
for    touslng    and   consuuctton — which   also 


met  Thursday  morning,  was  told  by  Harry 
Mittleman.  chairman 

"We  do  not  wish  to  start  another  project 
which  bears  even  tbe  seeds  of  a  future  slum 
area.  Portland  can  no  longer  think  In  terms 
of  emergency  or  defense  housing. 

"Instead  of  creating  a  great  potential  slum 
area,  let  lu  build  small  apartment  units, 
houses,  courts,  duplexes.  •  •  •  We  can 
give  them  an  opportunity  to  eventually  buy 
the  homes  which  are  going  to  be  set  up,  and 
we  can  keep  Portland  the  city  of  homes,  not 
of  gigantic  defense  bousing  projecu." 

The  committee  made  these  recommenda- 
tions: 

1.  That  several  vacant  dwelling?  around 
Portland  be  listed  aa  a  permanent  accom- 
modation  quarters. 

3  That  a  committee  of  four  or  five  persons 
should  be  selected  to  Investigate  emergency 
dwellings,  and  that  It  should  t>e  ready  to  re- 
port within  7  days  on  places  that  could  be 
converted  to  bivouac  dwellings.  Suggested 
places  were  the  Army  barracks  at  Vancou- 
ver and  portions  of  tbe  city  parks  for  tent 
cities. 


Itrad  in  Dancer 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ARTHUR  G.  KLEIN 

or  Ntw  Toax 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RSPRSmrTATIVKS 

Wednesday,  June  9.  19iS 

Mr.  KLEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  desperate 
war  rages  in  Palestine — a  war  of  anni- 
hilation by  the  feudal  and  medieval  Arab 
nations  there,  backed  by  the  might  of  the 
British  Empire  and  filled  with  a  horrible 
religious  fervor  toward  fratricide — 
against  the  new  nation  of  Israel. 

The  world  asks,  "Why?"' 
i  Why  does  not  the  United  States  make 
Its  instantaneous  and  statesmanlike  rec- 
ognition of  Israel  effective  by  lifting  the 
embargo  against  arms  to  Palestine,  or  by 
Implementing  the  truce  orders  of  the 
United  Nations? 

Why  does  Great  Britain,  suing  for  eco- 
nomic aid.  defy  the  United  Nations  and 
the  United  States  by  continuing  to  back 
the  Arab  aggression  morally,  if  not  now 
by  military  assistance? 

We  do  not  know  all  the  answers.  Most 
sincerely,  I  hope  that  we  can  get  them. 

We  can  only  hope  and  pray  and  urge 
for  Israel  the  blessing  of  this  well-estab- 
lished democratic  Nation  for  its  new  sis- 
ter country,  modeled  on  our  own  demo- 
cratic way  of  life,  and  for  economic  aid 
In  the  form  of  credits,  loaa>,  and  sup- 
plies, for  support  In  the  family  of  na- 
tions, and,  if  necessary,  for  military  sup- 
plies to  defend  its  life  from  aggression. 

It  may  help  us  to  understand  the  prob- 
lems in  the  Middle  East  by  reading  what 
others  have  said. 

Under  consent.  I  am  Inserting  In  the 
Record  several  excerpts  from  the  Nation 
and  one  from  the  New  Republic. 

From  the  June  5  issue  of  the  Nation  I 
have  selected  an  editorial  which  Is  p«rt 
of  a  column  of  comment  under  the  gen- 
eral head.  "The  shape  of  things." 

THI   SHAR    or    THINCa 

The  replacement  of  Loy  Henderson  and 
his  clique  In  the  State  Department  la  a  move 
President  Truman  can  no  longer  avoid 
making  If  he  has  any  regard  for  his  own 
prestige   and  that  of  lUa  high  oAce.    The 


poet  of  Special  Adviser  on  Palestine  to  the 
Secretary  of  State  Is  more  necessary  today 
than  It  was  when  General  Hllldrlng  was 
appointed.  Now  that  Illness  has  prevented 
Hllldrlng  from  assuming  his  duties,  another 
appointment  should  be  made  at  once.  The 
name  which  first  comes  to  mind  Is  that  of 
Sumner  Welles,  who  not  only  Is  one  of  our 
most  experienced  diplomats  and  a  former 
Under  SecreUry  of  State,  but  has  the  added 
qualification  cf  understanding  that  the  sur- 
vival of  Israel  Is  essential  to  the  security  and 
democratic  development  of  the  Middle  Bast. 
Unless  Welles  or  an  t qually  trustworthy  per- 
son Is  chosen  promptly,  we  may  expect  con- 
tinued collusion  between  the  British  Foreign 
OiBce  and  the  State  Department,  repeated 
sabotage  of  Presidential  decisions,  and  In- 
creaalng  strife  In  Palestine  which  may  well 
Involve  the  rest  ol  the  world. 

When  President  Trum.in  recognized  the 
state  of  Israel,  it  was  generally  assumed  that 
the  move  would  b?  backed  with  action.  In 
and  out  of  the  United  Nations.  The  aaeump- 
tlon  was  a  dream  that  lasted  for  exactly  a 
week.  Then  the  real  and  unaltered  attitude 
of  the  State  Department  aaserted  Itself,  and 
the  sapping  operations  begsn.  After  the 
Arab  rejection  of  the  Security  Council's  ap- 
peal to  cease  fire,  the  United  States,  Instead 
of  reintroducing  Its  resolution  Invoking 
article  39.  left  It  to  the  Soviet  Union  to  do 
so,  knowing  full  well  the  prejudice  against 
any  Russian -sponsored  reeolutinn.  We  nei- 
ther bcM:ked  the  aovlet  Union  when  It 
charged  the  Arab  states  with  responsibility 
for  the  failure  of  the  cease-fire  appeal,  nor 
challenged  the  British  on  their  failure  to 
carry  out  'heir  pledge  of  April  17  to  withdraw 
the  Arab  Legion  from  Palestine  t)efore  the 
mandate  ended.  We  did  not  vote  down,  as 
we  should  have  done,  the  original  British 
truce  resolution,  which  was  aimed  directly  at 
the  Jews:  we  did  not  propose  a  single  decent 
amendment  to  the  British  text;  we  did  not 
answer  tbe  Inquiry  of  Belgium  and  Canada 
as  to  what  action  we  were  prepared  to  uke 
If  article  39  were  Involved  It  was  Prance 
which  prevented  the  Security  Council  from 
banning  Jewish  Immigration  Into  Palestine 
during  the  4-week  truce.  It  was  Colombia 
wh:rh  asked  the  British  whether  they  would 
continue  to  arm  the  Arabs  even  If  they  should 
refuse  to  cease  fire.  It  was  Canada  •which 
restricted  the  role  of  the  mediator  to  the 
ftmctlons  assigned  to  him  under  the  reso- 
lution of  the  General  Assembly  of  May  14, 
It  was  we  who  Introduced  an  amendment 
under  which  the  Brltl:ih  and  the  Arabs  alike 
could  Justify  blockade  of  Palestine  terri- 
torial waters,  hemming  In  the  Jewish  state. 

Had  the  Russian  resolution  passed,  the 
Arab  states  would  have  been  named  as  ag- 
gressors and  exposed  to  political  and  mili- 
tary defeat.  This  the  British  prevented. 
Under  the  tnjce  resolution  as  adopted,  the 
Jews  have  t>een  stopped  In  their  tracks  by 
an  International  arms  embargo,  while  at  the 
same  time  the  Arab  Legion,  aald  to  have  an 
8  months'  reserve  supply  of  British  arms, 
and  the  other  forces  of  the  Arab  states  re- 
main In  position  Inside  Palestine  as  a  con- 
tinuing threat  to  the  Jewish  state.  It  was 
for  this  that  the  United  States  eventually 
voted.  Obviously,  the  intention  of  the  Brit- 
ish is  to  destroy  Jewish  reslatance  and  force 
a  negotiated  peace  with  a  weakened  Israel, 
reduce*  In  size  and  prepared  to  accept  terma 
that  will  Insure  Britain's  firm  control  of 
strategic  bases,  with  the  Negev  as  one  cer- 
tain prlae  of  war.  Thus.  British  maneuver- 
ing has  again  succeeded,  with  State  Depart- 
ment help.  In  undermining  the  decision  of 
the  President  of  the  United  Sutes  and  the 
last  fragment  of  United  Nations  authority. 
It  la  up  to  Mr.  Truman  now  to  ahow  whether 
he  or  M  .  Be'vln  determines  American  foreign 
policy  The  President  can  approve  an  Im- 
mediate loan  to  larael:  announce  that  the 
United  sutes  will  help  arm  Haganah  once 
the  truce  (lerlod  la  over:  and.  equally  Im- 
portant, can  teU  the  Brltlah  people  that  thU 
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country  will  not  continue  to  support  Mr. 
Bevln's  policy  In  Palestine. 

Prom  the  May  22  issue  of  the  Nation 
I  have  chosen  the  following  editorial  ar- 
ticle by  Freda  Kichwey,  editor  of  this 
weil-known  journal  of  liberal  comment: 

AMERICA    AND    U>Ei.KL 

(By  Freda  Klcbwey) 
The  abrupt  reversal  of  policy  that  pro- 
dooed  de  facto  American  recognlUon  of  the 
state  of  Israel  within  minutes  after  tbe  end 
of  the  British  mandate  was  undoubtedly  a 
maneuver  hastily  devised  to  get  In  ahead 
of  the  Russians.  Later  administration  claims 
that  the  decision  had  been  made  soberly, 
some  time  in  advance,  are  amply  disqualified 
by  the  confeaaed  astonlahmeat  and  dismay 
of  the  American  delegates  in  the  UN  As- 
sembly when  they  heard  the  news;  In  any 
case,  to  have  decided  earlier  and  then  de- 
liberately withheld  the  decision  from  Its  own 
representatives  would  have  been  even  more 
fantastic  than  a  mere  improvisation. 

But  questions  of  method  and  motive  fade 
in  the  light  of  the  fact:  American  recogni- 
tion If  followed  by  Its  logical  consequences 
oflers  the  new  Jewish  state — born  fighting 
and  baptized  with  Arab  bcmbs— its  one  good 
hope  ol  peace  and  survival.  For  this  reason 
friends  of  Israel,  and  of  a  decent  policy 
In  the  Middle  East  generally,  will  temper  their 
criticism  with  thankfulness. 

Until  the  United  States  acted,  the  omena 
were  almost  all  bad.  The  Jews  Issued  their 
declaration  of  Independence — a  solemn  and 
lofty  document— at  Tel  Aviv,  while  the 
Haganah  fought  desperately  to  recapture  the 
road  to  Jerusaietn.  On  three  frontiers  the 
Arab  states  were  waiting  to  attack  the  mo- 
ment the  mandate  should  end.  At  Lake 
Swxnn  the  Americans  were  arguing  the  lost 
case  for  trusteeship  and  attempting  to  secure 
the  appointment  of  a  high  oommlasloner 
who  would  supersede  the  UN  Commission 
and  seek  agreement  on  the  "future  govern- 
ment" of  Palestine;  In  other  vrords,  otir 
delegation  was  still  trying  to  iTlnfl  parti- 
tion when,  like  a  bomb  ex|ilOdlBC  In  the 
Assembly,  word  came  of  American  recog- 
nition. 

The  total  effect  of  this  latest  and  most  sen- 
sational about-face  is  yet  to  be  measured. 
The  first  reaction  In  London  and  Moscow  and 
even  less  sensitive  areas  was  understand- 
ably one  of  Irritation.  How  can  a  nation 
that  reverses  Its  position  without  warning 
expect  to  be  taken  seriously?  How  absurd  to 
go  back  on  everything  our  delegates  were 
solemnly  advocating.  In  view  of  Its  own 
undevlatlng  support  of  partition.  Russia  In 
particular  must  have  looked  upon  our  per- 
formance as  a  rather  bare-faced  bit  of  sharp 
practice.  But  the  fact  remains  that,  by  re- 
turnlnj?  to  our  original  position,  we  have 
again  sUned  ourselves  with  Rtissla  on  the 
Palestine  Ifsue  snd  opened  the  way.  however 
sIlFhttv.  for  a  new  effort  at  agreement  In  the 
Middle  East.  As  for  BrlUln.  Its  chief  emo- 
tion for  the  moment  will  be  one  of  mingled 
bitterness  and  relief.  With  Its  mission  In 
Palestine  ended  In  bloody  failure.  Its  best 
earlier  endeavors  burled  under  the  hatred 
of  the  past  3  years.  (rfBclal  Britain  feels 
abused,  and  America  s  action  Is  regarded  as 
fin^i  evidence  of  our  well-known  Irresponsl- 
HUty.  "All  right.  It's  up  to  Washington 
mm-,  let  them  try  to  make  peace  In  Palestine 
for  a  change:  m  for  us.  we'll  wait  and  see." 
Such  Is  London's  present  mood. 

And  In  fact  It  U  up  to  Washington.  The 
United  States  sponsored  partition  and  then 
abandoned  It.  Mow  that  the  Jews,  with  un- 
believable courage  and  persUtence,  have  es- 
tablished partition  by  force  of  arms,  the  least 
tbte  Government  can  do  Is  to  provide  the  help 
that  will  give  substance  to  Its  hasty  geattire. 
TVi  recognise  tbe  de  facto  JewUh  sUte  and 
leave  the  matter  there  would  be  a  brazen 
admission  that  the  action  was  nothing  more 
than  a  tactical  trick. 


Most  Americans  will  realiae  that  it  was 
something  more  than  that.  The  haste  may 
hsve  been  tactics;  recognition  Itself  repre- 
sented strong  opinion  In  and  out  of  the 
White  House.  The  truth  Is,  as  this  Journal 
has  reported  week  after  week.  President  Tru- 
man and  some  of  his  close  advisers  favored 
partition  right  along  but  were  overborne  by 
the  military-financial  Interests  on  the  other 
tide.  In  the  presence  of  those  Interests,  Mr. 
Truman  loses  confidence  In  his  own  convic- 
tions. He  Is  afraid  of  being  charged  with 
putting  sentiment — or  politics — ahead  of  se- 
curity. But  lie  has  come  to  understand, 
slowly,  that  these  people  are  not  Infallible; 
he  has  learned  a  great  deal  In  recent  weeks 
about  British  maneuvers  In  Palestine  against 
partition  (the  documents  published  by  the 
Nation  2  weeks  ago  are  known  to  have  opened 
the  eyes  of  several  Important  administration 
officials);  In  addition  to  everything  else,  he 
has  learned  the  full  measure  of  the  political 
penalty  be  would  have  to  pay  Iot  his  own 
vacillation.  The  steady  pressvire  of  liberal 
opinion  was  a  heavy  factor  In  bringing  him 
around.  And  when  the  Jews  showed  that 
they  were  able  to  launch  their  new  state 
without  benefit  of  UN  or  United  States,  rec- 
ognition became  certain. 

But  recognition  of  the  new  state  will  have 
to  be  filled  in  with  concrete  acts  before  It 
becomes  a  policy.  Otir  Government  should 
sponsor  the  early  admission  of  Israel  to  tbe 
United  Nations.  We  should  urge  Immediate 
action  by  the  Security  Council  to  check  the 
open  aggression  of  the  Arab  states.  On  tho 
pretext  of  moving  Into  the  "vacuum"  left 
by  the  British  in  order  to  prevent  chaos  and 
end  Jewish  "terror,"  Egyptian  planes  are 
bombing  Tel  Aviv.  Their  army  has  crossed 
the  border.  Contingents  of  the  Arab  Legion 
have  occupied  prepared  positions  tinder  the 
direct  orders  of  King  Abdullah.  The  Arab 
League,  whose  members  with  the  exception 
of  Transjordan  are  all  members  of  the  United 
Nations,  has  declared  war  on  Israel. 

For  this  hateful  confequence  the  United 
Nations  and  the  United  States  are  largely 
responsible.  Certainly,  no  duty  could  be 
plainer  than  the  duty  to  declare  the  Arab 
states  aggressors  and  apply  sanctions  against 
them  if  they  refuse  to  withdraw  and  give  up 
the  fight.  It  will  be  said  that,  lacking  a 
police  force,  the  United  Nations  cannot  act 
effectively.  This  is  not  a  fact.  Economic 
sanctions  appl'ed  firmly  to  the  Arab  states 
would  probably  be  enough  to  end  their  ag- 
gression. Their  dependence  on  the  West  for 
arms  and  financial  support  is  almost  com- 
plete. At  the  very  least,  the  Security  Coun- 
cil could  direct  members  of  the  United  Na- 
tions to  embargo  slUpments  f  arms  to  the 
offending  states  and  supply  tuem  to  Israel. 
If  military  sanctions  should  t>e  necessary  to 
check  actual  aggression,  a  token  force  could 
be  assembled  rapidly  from  forces  available  In 
Europe  and  the  Mediterranean.  All  that  Is 
needed  Is  the  vrtll  to  act. 

But  again,  as  In  December,  tbe  Initiative 
will  have  to  come  from  the  United  States. 
Our  recognition  of  the  Jewish  state  scuttled 
our  own  futile  efforts  to  find  some  other  solu^ 
tlon;  it  Is  up  to  ua  to  move  with  equal  energy 
to  stop  the  Arab  Invasion  and  give  Israel  a 
chance  to  bring  peace  and  jH^jgress  to  the  old 
land  of  Palestine. 


Tke  Central  Utah  Project 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  9,  194S 

Mr.   GRANGER.     Mr.   Speaker,  bills 
have  been  introduced  in  at  least  the  last 


three  sessions  of  the  Congress  to  con- 
struct a  reclamation  project  to  t)e  known 
as  the  Cen  t  ral  D  ta  h  project .  M  an  y  Mem  - 
bers  have  asked,  and  many  other  people 
have  asked.  When  will  we  get  through 
with  the  building  of  reclamation  proj- 
ects? The  answer  to  that  question  is :  We 
probably  never  will  finish  the  job  until 
all  the  available  land  suitable  for  agri- 
culture is  brought  under  cultivation.  We 
will  go  on  building  projects  and  reclaim- 
ing land  to  meet  the  ever-increasing  de- 
mand for  food  and  hbei.  At  the  present 
rate  more  farm  land  ts  going  out  of  pro- 
duction as  a  result  of  the  loss  of  plant 
food  and  soil  erosion  than  we  are  re- 
claiming. It  is  therefore  very  likely  that 
as  time  goes  on  these  projects  will  be- 
come more  expensive. 

In  addition  to  the  problem  of  Irrigation 
we  also  have  the  question  of  power.  As 
the  use  of  electricity  becomes  more  gen- 
eral there  will  be  an  increasing  demand 
for  these  multiple  pwojects  for  the  de- 
velopment of  irrigation,  water,  and 
power. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  taking 
this  time  to  inform  my  colleagues  of  the 
necessity  for  this  great  Central  Utah 
project,  I  want  you  to  know  what  the 
project  is  and  what  it  proposes  to  ac- 
complish. 

The  Central  Utah  project  is  the  en- 
largement of  the  present  Strawberry 
project  now  in  operation  for  over  40 
years.  This  project  has  one  of  the  best 
water  rights  in  the  State  of  Utah  and 
almost  pays  for  its  operation  by  power 
revenues. 

This  project  will  consist  of  the  follow- 
ing construction: 

1.  The  enlargement  of  the  present 
Strawberry  Reservoir  to  about  2.000.000 
acre-feet  capacity,  the  earth  filled  dam 
being  about  300  feet  high.  The  eleva- 
tion of  the  Strawberry  Reservoir  is  now 
7.600  feet. 

2.  A  feeder  canal  to  the  Strawberry 
Reservoir  along  the  south  flank  of  the 
Uintah  Mountains  about  100  miles  long 
and  comprising  90  miles  of  tunnel,  no 
single  imit  of  which  will  be  more  than 
10  miles  in  length.  This  is  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  east-west  feeder  canal 
referred  to  intercepts  the  north -south 
streams  of  the  Uintah  Mountains. 

3.  Collecting  reservoirs  in  each  canyon 
intercepted  by  feeder  canal.  This  Is 
made  necessary  in  order  to  control  water 
entering  the  feeder  canal  from  the 
Uintah  Mountain  canyons. 

4.  The  Flaming  Gorge  Dam— 350  feet 
high — on  the  main  stream  of  the  Green 
River  in  Utah  for  the  purpose  of  divert- 
ing the  waters  of  the  Green  Raver 
through  a  tunnel  22  miles  long  which  will 
convey  water  in  a  southerly  direction 
to  the  Strawberry  aqueduct  or  the  feeder 
canal  on  the  south  flank  of  the  Uintah 
Mountains.  The  Flaming  Gorge  Reser- 
voir on  the  Green  River  will  have  a 
capacity  of  3,000.000  acre-feet. 

5.  Echo  Park  Dam  on  the  Green  River 
for  storage  and  the  development  of 
hydro-electric  power,  529  feet  high  with 
a  reservoir  capacity  of  6,400.000  acre-feet. 
The  power  plant  at  the  dam  will  have 
the  capacity  cf  145,000  kilowatts  Installed 
and  will  furnish  firm  power  for  the 
Central  Utah  project. 
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E*ho  Park  aqueduct  to  replace  water 
from  the  streams  of  the  Uintah 
ns  that  was  used  on  farms  In 
Uihiah  Basin. 

hydro-electric  power  plants  on 
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This  power  will  not  be  firm. 
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K  distributing  system  for  the  Cen- 
project  will  Include  the  Wa- 
luct.  73  miles  long,  and  Sevier 
canal.  97  miles  long, 
estimated  the  Central  Utah  proj- 
,..  supplementally  irrigate  150.000 
of  what  is  now  partially  irrigated 
nd  will  fully  irrigate  300.000  acres 
class  new  land.     Available  water 
from  the  Central  Utah  project 
acre-feet  >  will  double  the  agri- 
area  in  Utah  which  is  suitable 
growing  of   peaches,  cherries, 
garden  products,  and  other  high- 
producing  crops. 

power  development  on  the  Cen- 

Utah  project  will  furnish  an  equiva- 

about  one-third  the  hydroelec- 

)ower   developed    at   Hoover   Dam 

ill  l>e  used  for  agricultural  and  in- 

al  purposes  in  the  great  basin  and 

along  the  Wasatch  front. 

storage  developed  at  Echo  Park 

main  stream  of  the  Green  River 

ijssist  the  States  of  the  upper  basin 

their  portion  of  the  Colorado  River 

and  will  also  make  possible  the 

of  the  guaranty  made  by  the 

basin  States  to  deliver  an  average 

il   flow  at  Lee  Perry  of  7.500.000 
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Through  its  mineral  wealth.  Its  growth 

mpnufacturing.   and   its   substantial 

Iture.  Utah  will  he  able  to  pay  for 

Central    Utah    project.      This,    of 

.  will  be  made  possible  by  the  cheap 

electricity  developed  by  the  project  and 

I  idastries  that  will  naturally  follow. 

?xchange  of  water  the  Central  Utah 

will    benefit    the    entire    Sevier 

drainage  area  by  storing  central 

water  in  the  Sevier  Bridge  Reser- 

ind  making   it  available  to  lower 

Water  of  the  Sevier  River  which 

otherwise  go  to  the  lower  users 

be   made   available   at   the   head- 
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SmaJl.  expensive  projects  in  the  State 
of  U  ah  that  will  not  pay  out  can  be 
tied  |o  the  revenues  from  a  pooling  ar- 
ent  of  earnings  from  power  gen- 
on  the  Colorado  River. 
Central  Utah  project  will  stabilize 
economy.     Utah's  great  deposits 
iron,  phosphate,  salt,  potassium, 
ijaagnesium  will  furnish  the  needed 
for  substantial  and  perma- 
adttstrial  growth.     Already  a  great 
steel  plant  and  ccpper-prcducing  center 
bave  Lhr  necessary  base  for  a  v.'ide  u^e  of 


•lectriclty  In  new  Industrial  plants 
that  will  naturally  follow.  Pabrlcatlng 
plants  to  process  atael  products  and  a  new 
copper  refinery  are  already  under  way. 
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Excite  Taxes  on  Radio  Tabes  and  Lifht 
Balbs  Is  a  Hardship  on  Every  American 
CidxcD 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  E.  VAN  ZANDT 

or  PENNSTLrANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  9.  1948 

Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
cently the  House  passed  a  bill  modifying 
excise  taxes  on  cosmetics.  When  this 
legislation  was  ur.der  consideration  we 
were  told  It  was  necessary  because  the 
excise  tax  was  having  a  punitive  effect  on 
the  cosmetic  industry.  Furthermore,  It 
was  pointed  out  cosmetics  could  no 
longer  be  considered  a.  luxury. 

I  supported  the  legislation  because  It 
was  the  first  effort  by  this  Congress  to 
repeal  the  punitive  excise  tax  that  is  cut- 
ting the  very  heart  out  of  several  indus- 
tries located  In  my  congressional  district 
and  providing  employment  for  thousands 
of  my  constituents. 

Some  weeks  ago  I  called  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  House  that  the  fur  industry 
was  suffering  and  that  a  particular  fur- 
rier in  my  congressional  district  had  to 
reduce  his  personnel  by  one-third,  and 
unless  some  relief  was  forthcoming  im- 
mediately, additional  employees  would 
lose  their  jobs  because  of  the  punitive  ex- 
cise tax  of  20  percent  on  furs. 

Another  Industry  in  my  district,  the 
Sylvania  Electric  Products.  Inc..  Altoona, 
Pa.,  manufacturers  of  radio  tubes  and 
light  bulLs.  is  also  suffering  because  of 
the  20  percent  excise  tax  on  radio  tubes 
and  10-cent  light  bulbs.  Beyond  food, 
clothing,  and  shelter,  I  can  think  of  no 
other  items  so  necessary  to  the  American 
way  of  life  than  light  bulbs  and  radio 
tubes. 

When  one  considers  the  lllimfiination 
provided  by  a  10-cent  light  bulb  and  the 
part  that  a  radio  plays  in  the  life  of  the 
average  American,  It  is  ridiculous  to 
classify  these  necessities  as  luxury  items. 
Frankly,  I  feel  there  is  no  sound  reason 
for  a  20  percent  excise  levy  on  these  ne- 
cessities of  life.  Instead  of  being  a  lux- 
ury tax  it  is  a  hardship  tax. 

Let  me  point  out,  as  I  did  several  weeks 
ago  when  speaking  of  the  fur  industry, 
the  effect  of  this  excise  tax  on  the  light 
bulb  and  radio  tube  operations  of  the 
Sylvania  Plant  at  Altoona.  Pa. 

In  Pebriiary  1945  employment  at  the 
Altoona  plant  was  2.480.  In  March  1948 
the  number  of  persons  employed  dropped 
to  750.  Prom  the  pay-roll  standpoint, 
the  peak  pay  roll  was  $3,262,000  In  1944. 
while  the  annual  pay  roll  this  year  ap- 
proximates $1,600,000. 

In  a  city  of  approximately  100.000,  such 
as  Altoona,  Pa.,  when  you  reduce  the 
pay  roll  of  a  firm  at  least  50  percent  you 
seriously   disturb   the    economy   of   the 


community    and    encourage    unemploy- 
ment. 

In  my  c  pinion,  any  Federal  tax  should 
not  be  a  punitive  or  hardship  tax.  It  Is , 
my  hope,  before  the  Eightieth  Congress 
adjourns,  that  some  consideration  will  be 
given  to  the  many  small  companies  suf- 
fering from  excise  taxes  such  as  is  im- 
posed on  furs,  radio  tubes,  and  light 
bulbs. 

We  have  given  a  lot  of  consideration  to 
rehabilitating  Industry  abroad.  It  Is  time 
that  we  devoted  some  attention  to  pre- 
serving American  industry. 


Peace,  Isn't  it  Wonderful 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

or  NEW  Toax 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  9.  1948 

Mr.  I/IULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  include  the  following  editorial 
by  Rabbi  Harry  Halpern.  which  appeared 
m  a  recent  issue  of  the  bulletin  of  the 
East  Mldwood  Jewish  Center.  It  speaks 
for  Itself: 

PEACK.  isn't  it  woNDnunn. 

It  Is  a  consoling  thought  to  know  that  we 
live  in  a  peaceful  world.  We  have  all  hoped 
for  the  day  when  peace  would  reign  on  earth 
and  according  to  some  distinguished  states- 
men, we  are  at  peace.  Hundreds  ui  human 
beings  are  losing  their  lives  In  Palestine  but 
this  does  not  constitute  a  breach  of  the  peace 
or  even  a  threat  to  it.  The  Arabs  and  the 
British  are  agreed  that  Arab  armies  are 
merely  taking  a  hike  In  the  state  of  Israel 
In  order  to  Improve  their  health. 

Mr.  Bevln  has  declared  that  Britain  would 
not  stop  Its  shipment  of  arms  to  the  Arab 
states  unless  and  until  the  Security  Council 
declares  such  action  Illegal.  Then  Britain's 
representative  comes  to  the  Security  Coun- 
cil and  does  everything  In  his  power  to  pre- 
vent the  action  being  called  Illegal.  Thus 
the  British  have  learned  to  talk  out  of 
both  sides  of  their  mouth  simultaneously. 

We  can  understand  Mr  Bevin's  determi- 
nation to  continue  the  shipment  of  arms  to 
the  Near  East.  After  all.  Britain  has  a  con- 
tract to  supply  these  arms  and  the  British 
respect  their  promises.  Such  a  recognition 
of  the  pledged  word  Is  admirable.  But  evi- 
dently, Mr.  Bevln  has  forgotten  that  England 
also  made  a  promise  to  the  Jewish  people  of 
a  national  home  In  Palestine  In  1917.  How 
does  this  promise  differ  from  the  contract 
to  supply  arms  to  Arabs?  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  a  promise  to  the  Jews  did  not  Involve 
bloodshed  whereas  the  other  contract  does. 

Our  brothers  and  sisters  In  Israel  are 
fighting  a  desperate  war  for  existence  at  the 
present  moment.  Britain  chooses  to  be  neu- 
tral. Does  neutrality  explain  Britain's  re- 
quest to  France  not  to  recognize  the  new 
Jewish  state?  Does  neutrality  mean  to  give 
material  assistance  to  those  who  are  aggres- 
sors and  who  brazenly  violate  the  orders  of 
the  United  Nations? 

While  we  are  grateful  to  our  own  Govern- 
ment for  the  assistance  which  It  has  rend- 
ered us  In  Its  prompt  recognition  of  the 
new  state,  yet  such  recognition  Will  be 
meaningless  unless  It  Is  Implemented  by 
some  decisive  action  which  will  serve  notice 
on  Arab  aggressors  that  the  United  States 
means  to  stand  behind  those  who  observe 
international  law.     We  must  make  Britain 
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understand  that  no  supposed  community  of 
Interests  of  our  two  countries  will  stand  In 
the  way  of  our  doing  what  Is  an  act  of  simple 
Justice.  A  valiant  soldier  of  the  last  war. 
an  American  cltlien,  who  was  a  Jewish  t>oy 
from  the  Bronx,  lost  his  life  fighting  with 
Haganah.  It  is  too  bad  that  the  bullet  which 
killed  him  was  not  extracted  from  his  body 
and  sent  to  Mr.  Bevln  as  a  souvenir  with  the 
words  'We  send  you  a  striking  symbol  of 
BritUh  neutrality." 


Looking  at  the  World 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

or  NrW   TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  9.  1948 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  an  article  by  David  J.  Dal- 
lin  that  appeared  in  the  New  Leader  on 
May  29.  1948: 

LOOKING  AT  THE  WOaLD^MOSCOW  AND  IXL  AVIV 

(By  David  J.  Dallin) 
During  the  last  few  months,  the  support 
given  to  the  partition  plan  for  Palestine  by 
the  Soviet  Government  has  been  more  con- 
sistent than  the  position  of  any  other  power. 
Throughout  the  world,  the  Communist  Par- 
ties and  the  Communist  press  have  been  un- 
equivocally enthusiastic  about  the  creation 
of  an  Independent  Jewish  state;  Communist 
rallies  have  demanded  action  in  favor  of 
Israel  and  In  this  country,  the  plctiues  of 
Gllda  Meyerson,  Moshe  Shertok,  and  David 
Ben-Ourlon  have  frequently  adorned  the 
pages  cf  the  Dally  Worker.  It  would  appear 
that  Moscow  has  thus  succeeded  In  creating 
one  more  Uluslon  and  in  generating  a  mis- 
conception about  lU  BUnd  concerning  a 
Jewish  state. 

For  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century, 
down  to  1946-47,  the  Soviet  Government,  as 
well  as  the  Comintern,  was  violently  opposed 
to  Zionism  and  a  "Jewish  national  home"  In 
the  Holy  Land.  To  them,  Zionism  was  sheer 
hypocrisy,  a  weapon  of  British  Imperialism— 
"the  most  vicious  and  reactionary"  of  all  im- 
perialisms. The  Arabs  were  treated  as  the 
victims,  the  Jews  as  aggressors. 

"The  Palestinian  enterprise  of  the  Zion- 
ists." the  second  congress  of  the  Comintern 
announced,  "actually  yields  to  BrItUh  ex- 
ploitation the  Arab  population  of  Palestine 
under  the  pretext  of  establishing  a  Jewish 
state."  Two  years  later  the  Comintern  prom- 
ised support  to  the  Arabs  "against  Brltlsh- 
Zlonlst  occupation." 

It  softened  during  the  last  war,  but  only 
for  a  short  time.  The  alliance  with  Britain 
against  Germany  made  a  temporary  rap- 
prochement with  Zionism  possible.  When 
Ivan  Matsky,  the  Soviet  Ambassador  to  Brit- 
ain passed  through  Palestine  In  1943.  he 
received  a  Jewish  delegation,  made  advances 
to  them,  and  even  dropped  some  disparag- 
ing remarks  about  the  "backward  Arabs  con- 
trolled bv  feudal  cliques." 

When  the  war  was  over.  Soviet  opposition 
to  th"  Anglo-Saxon  powers  became  the  sub- 
stance of  all  Soviet  policy.  The  Zionists 
again  became  the  vanguard  of  British  Im- 
perlaiUm  and  the  Arabs,  with  their  feti^al 
cliques,  potential  allies  of  Moscow.  The 
British  must  be  ousted  from  Palestine!"  was 
the  Communist  slogan  against  England  and 
Zionism  as  late  as  1946.  In  July  of  that  year 
Victor  Lutsky.  the  Soviet  expert  on  Palestine. 
In  a  public  lecture  In  Moscow,  strongly  as- 
saUed   the   Zionists  for   theU  endeavors   to 
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make  a  Jewlsh-capltalUt  state  out  of  Pal- 
estine. He  declared  that  the  Arabs,  having 
lived  there  for  many  centuries,  were  entitled 
to  Palestine. 

The  leader  of  Palestinian  communism, 
Meier  Vilner,  testified  beton  the  Anglo- 
American  Committee  of  Inquiry  In  March, 
1916.  and  denounced  the  plan  for  partition  of 
Palestine;  according  to  him.  It  Is  an  Im- 
perialist program  for  the  continuation  of  the 
old  British  rule. 

The  Soviet  courting  of  the  Arabs  was  re- 
sumed, and  the  feudal  lords  were  again  po- 
tential leaders  in  the  fight  against  Imperial- 
ism. A  few  voices  In  the  Arab  world  showed 
themselves  to  be  responsive  to  Moscow's  woo- 
ing. A  spokesman  for  the  Arab  office,  in 
April  1946,  threatened  the  British  and  Ameri- 
cans with  a  possible  Soviet-Arab  rapproach- 
ment:  "We  wUl  grab  at  any  straw— Russia 
and  anyone  else  who  will  help  us"  Another 
leading  Arab,  Aunl  Bey  Abdul  Hadi,  the  tor- 
mer  aide  to  an  Arab  king,  said  that  the  en- 
tire Middle  East  would  be  forced  by  Anglo- 
American  policy   Into  the  bosom  of  Soviet 

Not  until  early  In  1947  did  Stalin  reverse 
his  policy.  At  the  risk  of  antagonizing  the 
Arab  world,  he  embraced  the  partition  plan. 
He  suddenly  realized  that  bis  chief  aim  of 
ousting  the  British  from  an  Important  foot- 
hold could  be  accomplished  by  supporting  a 
rapidly  rising  Jewish  movement  for  national 
Independence. 

The  Middle  East,  as  a  whole,  has  proved 
to  be  a  rather  arid  field  for  Stalin's  poUtlcnl 
activity.  Soviet  acquisitions  were  extensive 
m  Europe  and  tremendous  In  the  Far  last; 
m  the  Middle  East,  however,  there  has  been 
no  soviet  expansion.  Turkey  and  Iran  have 
consistently  barred  the  road.  Among  other 
reasons,  of  all  religions  the  Moslem  world 
turned  out  to  be  the  most  unfertUe  ground 
for  communism.  The  partition  of  Palestine 
thus  pesented  a  welcome  new  opportunity. 

Denied  bases  anywhere  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean from  Greece  to  Tripoli.  Stalin  and 
Molotov  now  began  to  pay  attention  to  the 
disputed  Holy  Land.  If  the  British  would 
quit,  why  could  not  the  Soviet  Union  be  her 
heir  as  It  was  elsewhere?  Now  Immigration 
from  eastern  Europe  to  Palestine  was  facili- 
tated contrary  to  previous  Soviet  policy. 
With  the  help  of  the  Soviet  satellites,  thou- 
sands of  Jews  have  migrated  from  Europe  to 
Palestine  In  the  last  years. 

Soviet  policy  was  primarily  concerned  with 
the  establishment  of  an  independent  Jewish 
Palestine.  A  transformation  of  Israel  into  a 
"friendly  nation"  remains  scheduled  for 
some  future  date.  At  present  even  a  seml- 
Soclallst  government  In  Palestine,  even 
Jewish  parties  of  the  despised  Second  Inter- 
national, win  Moscow's  support.  The  Com- 
munist program  for  Palestine  is  to  be  played 
down  for  the  time  being.  Only  when  the 
first  stage  Is  successfully  weathered  are  the 
borders  of  Israel  to  become  part  of  the  de- 
marcation line  between  the  two  worlds. 

Communism  has  made  no  compromise  with 
Zionism  as  a  philosophy,  or  with  the  Jewish 
goal  of  creating  their  own  state.  In  Soviet 
Russia  Zionism  remains  severely  persecuted, 
and  no  change  In  this  policy  has  taken  place 
In  30  years.  The  Zionists  In  Palestine  are 
convinced  that.  In  their  endeavors  In  and 
outside  of  the  United  Nations,  they  have  ably 
made  use  of  the  Soviet  stand  for  their  own 
benefit.  Moscow,  on  the  other  hand.  Is  con- 
vinced that  It  has  succeeded  In  taking  advan- 
tage of  Zionism  for  the  furtherance  of  Its 
own  ends  in  the  Middle  East. 

The  two  goals  are  far  apart.  The  Interests 
of  Moscow  and  Tel  Avlv  are  divergent,  In- 
deed. For  Moscow,  Zionism  and  Israel  are 
but  pawns  In  a  great  diplomatic  game.  They 
will  be  dropped  or  abandoned  as  soon  as  cir- 
cumstances make  such  a  new  switch  advis- 
able from  the  viewpoint  of  over-aU  Soviet 
strategy. 
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Behind  the  Tariff  Fif  ht 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  BRENT  SPENCE 

or  KENTUCKY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  9,  1948 
Mr.  SPENCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the 
Record,  I  insert  the  following  editorial 
from  the  New  York  Times  of  June  9. 
1948: 

BEHIND  THE  TAEITT  FIGHT 

The  Senate  Finance  Committee  yesterday 
adopted  the  House  tariff  bUl  In  modified  form. 
The  Senate  version   carries  an  amendment 
which  throws  out  a  House  provision  giving 
Congress  veto  power  over  tariff  rates  nego- 
tiated  by  the  President.     However,  it  con- 
tains. In  lieu  of  this,  a  provision  under  which 
he  would  have  to  notify  Congress  within  30 
days  If  he  should  approve  Urlfls  going  beyond 
"peril  points"  that  may  have  been  established 
by  the  Tariff  Commission.    Moreover,  like  the 
House  measure,  it  calls  for  only  a  single  year's 
extension  of  the  RTA  program  at  this  time. 
If  the  House  authors  of  the  watered-down 
version  of  the  Hull  program  believed  they 
were  Improving  upon  the  original,  why,  many 
persons  will  want  to  know,  have  they  re- 
stricted Its  life  to  a  single  year?    The  answer 
to  this,  unfortunately,  would  seem  to  be  all 
too  clear.    The  protectionist -isolationist  ele- 
ment m  the  party  apparently  has  no  Inten- 
tion of  stopping  here.     But  It  wants  to  be 
sure  the  Republicans  will  be  In  control  In 
Congress  for  the  next  4  years  before  It  reaUy 
shows   Its  hand.     U  the  Republican  Party 
should  be  returned  by  a  heavy  majority  In 
November,  It  Is  a  safe  prediction  that  a  year 
from  now  we  may  expect  this  same  group 
to  launch  a  genuine  all-out  attack  on  the 
reciprocal  tariff  policy. 

A  preview  of  what  Is  In  the  back  of  the 
minds  of  the  members  of  this  group  U  af- 
forded In  a  measure  designated  H.  R.  6379. 
Introduced  "by  request"  April  28  by  Repre- 
sentative Gearhabt.  chairman  of  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee.  This  bill,  which 
follows  more  or  less  closely  the  Ideology  of 
the  protectionist  American  Tariff  League, 
would  convert  the  Tariff  Commission  Into  a 
Foreign  Trade  Authority  empowered  to 
terminate  all  trade  agreements  at  the  earli- 
est possible  moment.  This  tx>dy  would  be 
authorized  to  proceed  from  there  to  adjust 
Import  duties  on  a  basis  of  domestic  valua- 
tion, these  readjusted  duties  to  be  sub- 
mitted to  Congress  for  Its  approval  or  dis- 
approval. In  short,  the  present  modification 
of  the  law  would  be  merely  a  stop-gap  pend- 
ing the  time  when  the  Republican  high  tariff 
forces  can  be  mobilized  for  a  major  assault 
on  the  reciprocal  trade  program. 


Marshall  Plan— 1  Year  Old 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HALE  BOGGS 

or  LotnsiANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  9.  1948 
Mr.  BOGGS  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Speak- 
er under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks 
In' the  RECORD,  I  include  the  following 
editorial  appearing  in  the  New  Orleans 
States : 

ICABSHALL    PLAN:     1    TEAR   OLD 

Four  years  ago  thte   past  week  end   was 
D-day;    Americans,  British,   and  Canadian* 
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ootmtry.   in   eoaetlng   the   MarabaU 
af^compU^ed  a  phenomenal  feat  for  a 
aknv-moTlng  damorracy.     Within 
BVtcan  raaources  had  been 
.  16  auropaan  natlona  had  worked 
programs  for  aelf-help  with  United 
laalstance.  our  funda  started  pouring 
to  countries  needing  stop-gap  aid. 
OOOJXW.OOe  was  set  as  the  target  for 
lecovery  program.    It  took  In- 
eommuniam   4    months    to   get 
to  organlas  against  the  ERP. 
«  and  House  composed  their  diOer- 
nd  by  April.  3  not  quite  10  months 
Harvard  speech.  President  Truman 
iie  4-year  plan  ot  economic  action  pro- 
i  bulwark  against  communism.    Sub- 
,  ERP  organization  has  been  com- 
md  supplies  are  cascading  Into  con- 
ports, 
of  the  House  to  ctirtall  our  spending 
Is  naturally  a  shock  both  at  home  and 
at    this    lau   hoxir.     The    planning 
pradlcatad  on  about  ga.OOO.OOO.OOO 
the  House  voted.    Baals  of  the  ea- 
need  In  th«  first  place  was  aaaertedly 
Irr^uclble   minimum. 

all  accoimta  the  nations  participating 

ERP  are  mystlhed  by  the  action  of 

house — which    is    quite    natural 

tiMit  Americans,  too.  are  puzaled. 

eifnfuslon   and   despair  eoaatng  ae   an 

shoald  wreathe  the  sleepleae  Com- 

In  smiles. 
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ai  alnst  communism  under  the  Marshall 

not  amount  to  much  If  we  do  not 

quickly.     Hope   of   rectification   of 

Rebresentatlves'  mistake  rests  with  the 

and  Internationalist  ArrHm  R.  Van- 

Observance  of  the  first  anniversary 

liarshall  plan  is  as  grim  as  spending 

In  a  hospital. 


Foreign  Aid  AppropriaHoa  Bill,  1949 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

H(t>N.  WILUAM  A.  DAWSON 

or  trrAH 
IN  T$B  BOUaS  OF  RinUHAN  fATTVES 


Wednesday.  June  9.  1948 

)AW80N  of  Utah.  Mr.  Speaker. 
Dne  of  the  most  far-reaching  ap- 
bllls  ever  considered  by  Con- 
any  other  parliajtnentary  body, 
with  It  a  total  of  some  $6,000.- 
for  financial  aid  to  21  foreign 
The  CoouBlttee  on  Appropria- 
iLfter  many  wmlka  of  exhausUTe 
recommended  a  cut  of  approxi- 
OIM  and  a  half  billion  dollars.  I 
it  te  BflCMBary  to  aid  In  the  re. 
and  rehabilitation  of  war-torn 
W«  arc  wlUnf  to  supply  them 
but  we  are  not  willing  to 
a  lot  of  focllsh  projects  Just  for 


has 


the  sake  of  spending  money.  After  ex- 
amining all  the  testimony.  I  am  convinced 
that  this  reduced  appropriation.  If  prop- 
erly administered,  will  be  ample  to  take 
care  of  all  essential  items  under  the  Mar- 
shall plan.  I  shall  therefore  support  the 
committee  in  Its  recommendations. 

The  supporters  of  this  vast  foreign 
aid  and  rehabilitation  project  can  be 
divided,  roughly,  into  three  categories: 
First,  those  level-beaded,  solid  citizens 
who  sincerely  believe  that  we  have  a 
moral  obligation  to  help  reestablish  war- 
stricken  nations  so  that  they,  in  turn, 
can  do  their  part  In  stemming  the  tide  of 
world  communl.<;m:  second,  those  who 
are  inveterate  "do-gooders"  and  support 
any  missionary  project  that  comes  their 
way.  They  will  reconvert  and  recon- 
struct, whether  the  rellefee  likes  it  or 
not.  With  them  it  is  an  obsession. 
Third,  the  parasites  and  opportunists 
who  live  ofl  the  distress  of  others.  In  this 
last  category  we  have  some  business 
enterprises  and  so-called  charitable 
organizations  who  are  out  to  get  their 
cut.  come  what  may. 

Let  me  say  that  the  great  majority  of 
individual  Americans  fall  into  the  first 
category.  On  the  other  hand,  the  organ- 
ized minorities — those  who  have  access 
to  powerful  promotion  and  publicity 
media — are  heavily  concentrated  in  the 
second  and  third  groups.  More  than 
once  in  the  past  decade  have  these  trad- 
ers in  special  privileges  deceived  a  Con- 
gress into  believing  they  voice  the  senti- 
ments of  a  majority  of  the  American 
public.  Let  me  warn  you  against  their 
smooth  representations. 

When  you  walk  up  and  down  the 
streets  of  America  and  your  laboring 
man  tells  you  he  is  paying  too  much  fer 
his  shirts,  or  somebody  says  he  is  paying 
too  much  for  cotton  or  wool  hose,  and 
when  you  go  into  the  butcher  shop  and 
meat  prices  are  too  hi«h.  you  may  then 
wonder  whether  an  appropriation  com- 
mittee should  give  a  request  for  an  ap- 
propriation the  once  over  In  order  that 
the  spenilators  of  America  and  the 
speculators  of  the  world  do  not  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  American  taxpayers'  dol- 
lars which  represent  these  huge  appro- 
priations. 

We  have  heard  a  great  deal  said  about 
the  peoples  of  China  and  the  rest  of  the 
earth,  and  heard  a  great  deal  of  proper 
concern  expressed  about  rai^ng  their 
standard  of  iivinc  and  sUrting  them  on 
their  way  to  a  peaceful,  happy,  prosper- 
oo*  world.  That  is  all  magnificent.  It 
is  a  splendid  objective  upon  which  we 
are  all  agreed.  It  is  the  objective  the 
world  has  pursued  for  2.000  years  not 
entirely  successfully.  But  Is  it  not  about 
time  we  said  a  word  about  the  poor  people 
who  are  going  to  carry  the  burden  for 
this  and  all  other  expenses  we  are  Im- 
provldently  loading  on  their  shoulden. 
and  I  refer  to  the  working  man  who 
labors  8  hours  a  day  from  one  end  of  the 
United  States  to  the  other  and  pays  for 
this  expenditure  in  the  form  of  hidden 
tazee  (m  everything  he  buys. 

Many  Members  on  this  floor  have 
ramd  their  voices  acainst  inflation  and 
tba  hith  cost  of  llvlnc.  but  most  of  these 
same  Members  are  among  the  first  to 


vote  for  Increased  spending  whenever  an 
opportunity  presents  itself.  The  chief 
cause  today  of  high  prices  is  reckless  gov- 
ernmental expenditures  which  directly 
result  In  inflation.  When  you  return 
home  to  your  constituents  you  will  be 
called  to  accotmt  when  the  prices  rise, 
when  the  effect  of  this  appropriation  and 
the  $5,000,000,000  additional  Army,  Navy, 
and  other  appropriations  make  them- 
selves felt  In  the  price  level  and  In  the 
scarcities.  All  that  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  has  done  has  been  to  try 
and  spare  the  country  to  a  small  extent 
from  the  inescapable  storm  of  Inflation 
that  is  going  to  fall  upon  the  Members  of 
Congress  who  have  no  regard  for  the  tax- 
payer and  the  workingman — the  ulti- 
mate burden-bearer  of  this  and  similar 
appropriation.s. 

Time  will  not  permit  me  to  discuss 
more  than  one  item  which  will  be  affected 
by  this  reduced  appropriation.  I  refer  to 
tobacco.  I  don't  believe  there  Is  any  one 
Monber  on  the  floor  of  this  House  who 
can  really  Justify  the  expenditure  of 
$110,000,000  to  buy  tobacco  to  be  sent 
abroad.  There  Is  no  justification  or 
excuse  for  it  except  to  get  rid  of  surplus 
tobacco  now  in  the  hands  of  the  Govern- 
ment. We  are  only  spending  $83,000,000 
for  meat,  $12,000,000  for  eggs,  and  $6,- 
000.000  for  dried  fruits.  We  have  mil- 
lions of  cases  of  surplus  canned  foods  in 
this  country,  but  none  of  this  is  to  be  sent. 
The  starving  call  for  bread  and  we  send 
them  tobacco.  Nearly  $1  out  of  every 
seventeen  will  be  spent  on  the  American 
tobacco  market  for  tobacco  to  be  de- 
livered to  starving  Europeans — tobacco 
to  keep  the  peace.  And  you  might  be 
interested  in  knowing  that  if  the  original 
request  of  ECA  Is  granted.  Great  Britain 
will  receive  218,360.000  pounds  of  tobacco. 
or  about  5  pounds  per  perswi.  This 
tobacco  costs  around  $119,000,000,  most 
of  which  Is  sent  as  a  free  gift  by  the  tax- 
payers of  America.  The  BrltLsh  Govern- 
ment takes  this  tobacco  and  Imposes  an 
import  tax  of  $11.74  per  pound. 

All  of  a  sudden  the  $119,000,000  worth 
of  United  States  tobacco  l>ecomes  the 
equivalent  of  $2,500,000,000  to  the  British 
Government  for  budget-balancing  pur- 
poses. The  tobacco  given  by  the  United 
States  Is  soM  to  the  processor  by  the 
British  Oovemment  at  the  Government's 
price  phis  the  Import  duty.  The  proc- 
essor. In  turn,  selb?  to  the  distributor, 
who  sells  to  the  public  and.  eventually,  a 
Briton  wanting  a  smoke  pays  the  equiva- 
lent of  70  cents  for  a  package  of  ciga- 
rettes that  costs  15  cents  In  the  United 
States. 

If  the  cut  Is  adopted  as  proposed  by 
the  Appropriations  Committee  tobacco 
will  be  one  of  the  items  affected.  When 
this  proposed  cut  was  first  suggested 
by  the  head  of  the  British  Pood  Com- 
mission. Maurice  I.  Button,  on  April  7, 
lf4«.  wrote  to  Mr.  Charles  S.  Gage,  who 
is  Director  of  the  Tobacco  Branch  In  our 
United  SUtes  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, as  follows: 

A  retfxictlon  in  the  total  pnfptmma  would 
nMeaaarUy  Involve  a  reduction  In  cor  reqxiest 
'or  certain  Individual  commodities.  Much  aa 
we  should  wtsb  to  obuin  our  needed  requlre- 
mmnu  at  tobacco.  I  have  UtUe  doubt  that  in 
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such  circumstances  tobacco  would  be  one  of 
the  Items  which  we  would  have  to  reduce. 

The  record  disclosed  that  Mr.  Gage, 
representing  our  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, had  been  very  active  in  urging  the 
British  to  take  more  American  tobacco  as 
a  gift  under  the  ECA  Act.  Back  In  Jan- 
uary of  this  year,  when  It  appeared  Con- 
gress might  not  approve  of  the  tobacco 
gift,  Mr.  Gage  wrote  a  letter  to  Mr.  Harry 
Jefferson,  president  of  Waltt  &  Bond. 
Ltd.,  saying: 

It  has  been  exceedingly  thoughtful  and 
nice  ol  you  to  keep  on  sending  me  cigars  week 
after  week,  but  I  could  not  possibly  feel  com- 
fortable In  accepting  them  longer  with  the 
way  the  business  outlook  has  changed  and 
the  way  It  Is  affecting  the  fortunes  of  W.  &  B. 

I  am  Informed  that  Waltt  k  Bond  are 
tobacco  exporters — apparently  a  British 
corporation. 

Another  significant  fact  Is  that  Ireland, 
which  was  not  even  in  the  war,  nor 
devastated  by  the  war,  nor  threatened 
with  communism,  is  urged  to  receive  a 
huge  allotment  of  tobacco,  simply  be- 
cause the  planners  of  this  program  de- 
cided that  88,000,000  pounds  sterling 
out  of  the  recovery  program  should  be 
allocated  to  Eire. 

An  Irish  newspaper,  the  Cork  Exam- 
iner, in  January  of  this  year,  carried  an 
Interesting  editorial.  Bear  in  mind  that 
this  is  an  Irish  newspaper: 

Many  citizens  of  Eire  must  have  opened 
their  eyes  In  wonder  when  they  learned  that 
Elr^stands  to  be  allocated  almost  elghty- 
elgm  million  pounds  out  of  the  United  States 
contribution  toward  the  recovery  of  Europe. 

It  is.  of  course,  InadvUable  to  look  a  gift 
horse  In  the  mouth,  and  the  general  feeling 
will  be  to  thank  America  for  her  thoughful 
generosity,  which  Is  all  the  more  noteworthy 
when  we  remember  that  when  she  asked  us 
to  expel  Nazi  representatives  In  Dublin  we 
refused. 

That  is,  Ireland  refused  our  request 
for  a  little  cooperation  In  ending  use  of 
the  country  as  an  enemy  spy  base.  I 
read  on: 

We  also  turned  down  a  suggestion  that  we 
might  allow  her  facilities  In  certain  ports. 
We  were  neutral  during  the  war.  and  we  em- 
phasized our  neutrality  on  many  occasions. 

Now,  of  course,  we  cannot  blame  Ire- 
land or  any  other  country  for  accepting 
our  gifts  if  we  Insist  on  It,  but  the  Amer- 
ican people  are  entitled  to  know  these 
facts. 

The  report  of  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee conclusively  shows  that  many  of 
the  countries  abroad  are  actually  ex- 
porting surpluses  of  some  of  the  very 
Items  we  are  shipping  to  them.  These 
countries,  of  course,  will  find  tobacco, 
coffee,  cotton,  steel,  wheat,  and  oil  ac- 
ceptable In  any  amounts  as  gifts,  but  the 
committee  has  found  that  they  are  no 
longer  needed  In  such  quantities  origi- 
nally propo-sed  and  recommend  that  we 
save  $1  500,000.000  of  Uncle  Sams  money. 

My  colleagues,  I  appeal  to  you  to  exer- 
cise discretion— to  use  the  taxpayers' 
dollars  wisely.  In  order  that  the  needy 
humanity  the  world  over  can  get  some  re- 
lief, and  that  the  American  people  are 
not  Impoverished  as  a  result  of  the  ac- 
tion we  take  here.  Above  all.  let  us  put 
Americanism  at  the  head  of  the  priority 
list. 
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HON.  JAMES  C.  DAVIS 


or  GEORGIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  June  9.  1948 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  have  received  a  letter  from  Mr.  Paul 
Ginsberg,  of  Atlanta.  Ga.,  my  personal 
friend  of  many  years  standing,  a  man 
who  served  with  distinction  during 
World  War  II,  winning  several  awards, 
including  the  Purple  Heart  and  Cluster, 
who  is  permanently  disabled  from  in- 
juries received  In  combat,  who  is  now 
serving  as  Georgia  Department  Com- 
mander of  the  Disabled  American  Vet- 
erans. In  this  letter  Mr.  Ginsberg  has 
discussed  the  position  of  American  Jews 
with  reference  to  the  Palestine  situation. 

Mr.  Ginsberg  is  active  In  all  veterans' 
organizations,  being  national  vice  com- 
mander of  the  Disabled  American  Vet- 
erans, commander  of  Betty  Harrison 
Jones  Chapter,  No.  1,  DAV,  and  depart- 
ment commander  of  the  Jewish  War  Vet- 
erans of  Georgia.  In  addition  to  hold- 
ing these  offices  in  veterans  organiza- 
tions, he  is  active  in  the  American  Legion 
and  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars,  as  well  as 
in  local  community  civic  organizations  in 
Atlanta,  and  a  man  of  outstanding  integ- 
rity and  a  capable  attorney. 

I  think  it  is  worth  while  to  present 
these  views  for  the  consideration  of  Con- 
gress, and  under  leave  previously  granted, 
I  insert  herewith  Mr.  Ginsberg's  letter  to 
me: 

Hon   James  C.  Davis, 

House  Office  Building.  Washington.. D.  C. 
Dear  Jim:  When  I  was  In  yotir  office  some 
few  days  ago,  we  discussed  the  conflicting 
accounts  of  the  Implications  of  Jewry  in  the 
partition  of  Palestine.  I  deemed  It  advisable 
to  relate  my  clear  understanding  of  the 
philosophy  and  attitude  of  the  American  Jew 
in  this  matter,  which  Is  hereafter  set  forth. 
Certain  groups,  through  malice,  are  en- 
deavoring to  create  a  confusion  seeking  to 
leave  some  stigma  of  possible  Inconsistency 
between  the  obligations  of  the  Jews  as  Amer- 
icans There  Is  no  such  problem.  This  has 
been  a  proven  fact  by  the  wonderful  war 
records  of  the  Jews  In  World  War  II  as  well 
as  In  every  war  In  which  this  great  country 
has  participated. 

It  Is  clear  to  me  that  there  wUl  be  no  po- 
litical Identification  of  Jews  outside  of  Pal- 
estine with  whatever  government  that  may 
be  Instituted  there.  Politically  the  Jews  are 
not  split  personalities,  and  they  have  dem- 
onstrated their  loyalty  to  this  country  by  the 
death  rolls  of  every  battlefield  In  which  this 
great  country  has  participated. 

What  should  be  the  attitude  of  Jews  to- 
ward a  new  state  of  Palestine?  They  have 
merely  affirmed  their  sympathy  with  those 
who  wish  to  settle  In  Palestine,  Just  as  the 
Irish  did.  In  demanding  a  free  state  In  Ire- 
land, as  the  Greeks  did  with  reference  to  the 
situation  In  Greece,  and  as  humanitarians 
who,  like  all  Americans,  believe  In  freedom, 
the  very  sinew  and  tissue  of  this  great  coun- 
try. Is  not  that  the  true  American  and 
Christian  humanitarian  attitude?  At  pres- 
ent this  land  is  beset  with  the  borrows  of 
violence  and  bloodshed  and  Its  shores  closed 
to  that  suffering  remnant  of  downtrodden 
European  Jewry  which. yearns  to  go  there. 
Should    not    we    Americans   lend    our    out- 


stretched arms  to  aid  those  suffering  peoples 
who  seek  a  land  where  they  can  be  a  free 
people?  We  Americans  who  love  freedom, 
the  very  basis  and  the  reason  for  the  creation 
of  this  great  country,  should  recall  the  old 
welcome  to  the  oppressed  of  which  we  were 
BO  proud  to  shout  many  years  ago.  Let  us 
recall  the  Inscription  on  our  Statue  of  Lib- 
erty, which  stands  so  proud  as  the  beacon  of 
American  Idealism,  which  Is: 

"Give  me  your  tired,  your  poor. 
Your  huddled  masses,  yearning  to  breathe 

free. 
The  wretched  refuse  of  your  teeming  shore. 
Send  these,   the   homeless,   tempest   tossed 

to  me: 
I  lift  my  lamp  beside  the  golden  door." 

Do  not  those  words  set  forth  an  American 
policy,  the  American  way  of  life?  Is  not  that 
idealism,  the  same  as  expressed  by  the  Ameri- 
can Jewry  with  reference  to  Palestine? 
Surely,  the  position  Is  the  same. 

In  helping  Palestine  the  Jews  wUl  do  noth- 
ing which  in  any  degree  will  constitute  a 
violation  of  the  laws  of  the  executive  action 
of  the  United  States.  True,  they  are  Insistent 
upon  the  enforcement  of  the  mandate  of  the 
United  Nations,  but  Is  that  unreasonable? 
The  United  Nations  Assembly  did  not  merely 
decide  a  dispute  between  two  peoplee— it  pre- 
scribed a  course  of  International  conduct,  a 
measure  to  Insure  world  peace.  The  world 
must  abide  by  the  decisions  of  the  United 
Nations.  Responsible  Jewish  leaders  ask 
only  that  the  Security  Council  of  the  United 
Nations  create  a  sufficient  constabulary  to 
preserve  peace  and  order  In  Palestine  and  to 
make  clear  to  the  world  that  the  decision  of 
the  United  Nations  Organization  Is  not  to  be 
treated  as  a  mere  scrap  of  paper.  It  Is  vital, 
not  only  to  the  Jews  In  Palestine,  not  only  to 
the  preservation  of  the  holv  shrines,  but  to 
the  peace  of  the  world,  that  the  dignity  and 
Integrity  of  a  resolution  of  the  Assembly  of 
the  United  Nations  be  defended  against  blood- 
thirsty attempts  to  thwart  It,  as  have  ap- 
peared thus  far. 

The  Jewish  people  In  Palestine,  In  sharp 
contrast  to  the  Arabs,  who  have  avowed  their 
Intentions  to  flout  by  force  the  decision  of 
the  United  Nations,  were  prompt  to  give  of 
their  youth  and  labor  and  did  organize  the 
Jewish  brigade  to  support  the  BrltUh  forces 
In  the  Middle  East  to  hurl  back  Nazi  forces, 
while  the  record  of  the  Arabs  and  the  Grand 
Mufti  In  that  hour  of  peril  was  one  of  aid 
and  comfort  to  our  enemies,  the  Nazi  armies, 
who  had  sworn  to  ravage  and  subjugate  our 
own  country  and  our  allies. 

An  embargo  has  been  placed  on  the  Im- 
prortatlon  of  munitions  Into  Palestine,  yet 
this  same  Grand  Mufti,  can  draw  arms  from 
Arab    States,    who    in    turn    receive    these 
arms   from   Great   Britain,   while   the   small 
group  of  defenseless  people  in  Palestine  must 
depend  on  the  Haganah  force,  a  defense  force 
which  Is  a  Land  of  Jewish  men    i  id  women 
claiming  no  objective  other  than  the  defense 
of  their  lives,  their  hearths,  and  their  homes. 
The  conduct  of  the  Arabs  In  Palestine  Is  a 
threat    to    International    peace.     The    state 
of  Israel  should  have  the  right  to  purchase 
arms  and  munitions  to  defend   themselves. 
This  position  Is  not  merely  a  pro-Jewish 
position.    This  Is  a  pro- American  fKJsltlon 
and  a  pro-United  Nations  position.     We  are 
a    peace-loving    people    and    the    American 
Jews  cannot  conceive  that  our  country,  the 
outstanding    champion    of    a    peaceful    and 
democratic  world,  will  see  fit  to  view  with  In- 
difference   the    ready    collaboration    of  -any 
other  nation  to  challenge  security. 

From  North  to  South,  from  East  to  West 
They  faced  the  foe,  they  met  the  testl 
What  more  could  Jew  and  Gentile  give 
Than  die  for  us,  that  we  might  live  I 

My   kindest  regards   to  you. 
Sincerely  jours. 

Pacl  Gtvs-C-o. 
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•f  Massackasctts 
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Wednesdau.  June  9.  1948 

Ur.  ImcCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leive  to  extend  my  remarlu  in  tbe 
Rrcon  >.  I  Include  the  following  speech 
made  lefore  the  Third  Annual  Conven- 
UOB  cf  the  Amphibian  Engineer  Asso- 
ciatioik  at  Boston.  Ma&s..  on  Saturday. 
June    ).  1948: 
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Omaha,  and  Okinawa      At  Sal'r- 
and  aaiMapor:  Leytc.  Luzon,  and 
n  Ouir     At  Bohci  and  Balikpa- 
s  I  chant  them  now.  these  names  have 
of  musical  ring,  but  you  know  tbe 
music  that  was  played  there, 
a  the  same  monotonous  music  which 
apaelal  brigade  listened  to  dur- 
landlngs     Eighty-two  combat 
The  longest  list  of  combat  opera- 
r  any  unit  In  the  entire  United  States 
forces.     And.  as  I  dont  have  to  tell 
one  of  these  82  combat  landings 
During  Its  campaign,  this  same  brl- 
I  rough t  down  43  Jap  planes,   mainly 
4naII-arma  fire,  and  killed  over   1,000 
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occasion,  a  boat  company  met  und 

an  attack  which  the  enemy  launched 

boat  company  hit  the  beach. 
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sunken  ships. 

when  Patton's  Third  Army  was  com- 
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colonel,  and  corporals.      The  cargo  moved 

boats  and  onto  the  roads,  and  Pat- 

mdved  again  with  bis  usual  speed.  like 

itni  ig. 

back-breaking  toil  on  Omaha  Beach 

forward  In  the  face  of  heavy  casualtlas. 

and  equipment  that  were  not 

or  dukw'd  aabora  wars  brought 

11   boats,   or   the   boats  wera 

and  unlnadad  by  hand. 

quartarmaatsr  jjiatoon — appar- 

f)g\ulng  that  It  had  seme  tlma  on  its 

during     the     lauding — managed     to 

Its  way  into  a  ranger  battalion  and 

out  with  the  Qcrmaiu. 


svpi^lcs 


Just  let  tt  ba  said  tHat  tn  tha  sarly  fighting 
tbe  entire  rate  of  advance  of  our  armies 
across  Franca  was  sntlraty  dependant  upon 
th*  loglMcal  Mpp«rt  ivaai  Oante  Baach. 

Tours  Is  a  very  rich  tradition  Indeed^  one 
filled  "Ith  courage,  teamwork,  efllclency.  skill. 
;peed:  with  contempt  for  danger,  and  with  a 
tremendous  capacity  for  sacrifice. 

I  cannot  attempt  tonight  to  recount  tlM 
hriUlant  successes  of  each  of  the  various 
engineer  special  brigades.  Nor  would  It  be 
possible  for  me  to  single  out  your  Noces 
(like  Close).  Trudeaus  (Trew-Doe).  Wolfes. 
Boges  (Hoag),  Thonpaons.  Ogdena.  Heaveys 
(Hee-vee).  Houetons.  Qulnns.  and  Mulligans. 
without  running  tbe  list  down  the  Una  and 
through  the  ranks  until  I  bad  named  ctery 
last  iunphlblan  soldier. 

Ill  Just  name  one  amphibian  soldier  to- 
night. But  In  naailBg  him  I  want  to  read 
t^gatai  the  cltatMm  which  accom(>anMd  bis 
ODSigiesBlonal   Medal   of   Honor: 

"Frivate  Junior  ■.  Van  Hoy.  Five  Hundred 
and  Thirty  second  Bnglaeer  Boat  and  Shore 
BsgUnent:  Por  coaepiaious  gallantry  and 
intrepidity  abore  and  beyond  the  call  of  duty 
In  action  with  the  enemy  near  Pinschafen, 
Hew  Guinea,  on  October  17.  1»4S.  When 
wounded  late  m  September  Private  Van  Hoy 
declined  evacuation  and  continued  on  duty. 
On  October  17.  1»43.  he  was  gunner  in  charge 
of  a  ra.,£hlnegun  post  only  5  yards  from  the 
water's  edge  when  the  alarm  was  given  tiiat 
three  enemy  bargee  loaded  with  troops  were 
approaching  the  beach  In  the  early  morning 
darkness.  One  landing  barge  was  sunk  by 
allied  fire  but  the  other  two  beached  10  yards 
from  Private  Van  Hoys  emplacement  De- 
spite his  exposed  poaltlon.  he  poured  a  with- 
ering bail  of  fire  Into  the  debarking  enemy 
tmops.  His  loader  was  wounded  by  a  gre- 
nade and  evacuated.  Pr  vkte  Van  Noy,  also 
srlevously  wounded,  remained  at  bis  post. 
Ignoring  calls  of  nearby  soldiers  urging  him 
to  withdraw,  and  contlntied  alone  to  fire  with 
deadly  accuracy  He  expended  every  round 
and  was  found  covered  with  wounds,  dead 
beside  hU  gun.  In  this  sction  Private  Van 
Noy  killed  at  least  half  of  the  39  enemy  Uk- 
Ing  part  In  the  landUig.  His  heroic  tenacity 
at  tbe  price  of  his  life  not  only  saved  the 
Uves  of  many  cf  his  comrades  but  enabled 
then  to  annihilate  the  attacking  detach- 
ment." 

Tour  association  haa  tor  Its  ptvpose  the 
perpataatkas  and  strengthening  of  the  am- 
phlbten  eaaandashlp  and  ideals  to  which  I 
pay  tribute.  It  U  to  %U  of  you  thst  I  say 
•well  done. '■  And  It  Is  to  those  men  who 
never  caoM  back  from  their  beschheads  that 
you  and  I  tonight  silently  promise  that  tiietr 
Job  will  remain  well  done. 

In  Its  prseent  state  of  affairs,  the  world 
should  be  taking  a  Isason  from  tbe  amphib- 
ian scorebook — not  only  from  lU  magnificent 
combat  pages,  but  alao  from  the  chapter  con- 
cerned with  the  formative  and  development 
stages,  where  It  would  find  a  pattern  of  de- 
taraaination  and  clear  thinking  for  sur- 
mounting most  all  of  the  msn-made  ob- 
stacles to  unity,  cohsslon  and  cooperation. 

It  is  not  by  chance  that  the  engineer 
amphibian  eommand  can  claim  to  be  the 
first  truly  unllted  fighting  force  to  have  pulled 
m  and  carried  with  It  not  only  the  American 
Army.  Navy.  Marine  Corpa,  Coast  Guard,  and 
Air  Force,  but  the  British  Army  and  Navy 
as  well.  (If  the  amphibian  engineers  had 
had  the  notion  that  tliey  could  have  mads 
use  of  them  whatsoever.  I'm  certain  they 
would  have  swept  Into  their  fold  not  only 
the  Democrats  but  also  tbe  Republicans. 
I  still  think  the  ampblMm  iw—iand  ooold 
have  found  room  Mr  tha  ■epuMlleaiia  at 
Carabelle  ) 

Unification  on  the  amphibian  scale  was 
no  easier  upon  Its  elements  than  has  been 
orer-aU  unification  of  the  Armed  Services 
on  the  grand  scale  of  total  defense.  There 
ware  bound  to  be  differences  of  optnioo,  tra- 
dition and  ambition.  The  Important  fact 
is  that  when  these  differences  were  encoun- 


t«ad  by  the  men  charged  with  organising 
our  aaptublan  force  they  were  anaiyaed  In- 
taltl|iBtly— end  vigorously  sttacked.  These 
dMiNBaea  were  diaaolTed  in  an  air  of  rober 
understanding,  not  detoored  or  left  to  widen 
the  gap  between  give  and  take. 

In  lU  original  training  the  engineer  am- 
phibian command  had  a  Coast  Gtuu-d  de- 
tachment administering  boat  training. 
Shore  training  and  doctrine  came  under  a 
Murine  Corps  odteer:  Coast  and  Geodetic 
Survey  oAeers  were  t»cd  in  their  specialty. 
And  goodness  only  knows  the  range  of  tech- 
niques contributed  to  amphibian  training 
by  tbe  Mississippi  River  gang,  and  the  New 
g"g«ffnd  flsbermen  and  motorboat  men. 

The  amphibtan  planners  performed  in  uue 
American  character.  It  Is  the  only  wsy  we 
really  know  bow  to  behave,  but  we  are  t>eing 
put  to  extreme  ends  in  our  efforts  to  go  on 
expecting  the  same  behavior  by  others. 

Tours  was  a  fighting  and  a  logistical  mis- 
sion and  you  aeaoaaplistMd  it  exceedingly 
wrll  Now.  Instead  of  sitting  back  on  your 
laurels,  you  are  eagerly  promoting  tbe  peace- 
time development  of  the  wartime  weapon 
you  called  your  own.  Tou  are  aware  of  the 
unpleasant  fact  that  vtctory  Is  slow,  al- 
most vcngefully  so.  In  produclnft  the  pesce 
tiuit  It  promised.  Tou  are  self-alerted  to 
tills  reallaatlon.  Tou  trained  (or  and  (ought 
for  objectives  in  terms  of  proper  preparation. 
These  are  itUI  terms  which  you  understand 
full  well,  and  that  Is  a  natural  and  a  very 
fortunate  development. 

Tou  now  consUtute  a  spearlMad  of  think- 
ing wtilch  mtist  lead  the  way  to  national 
thinking  about  the  neeesatty  snd  virtues  of 
prrparedneas — preparedness  to  Join  with 
other  nations  In  a  common  front  of  under- 
standing, preparedness  to  defend  the  demo- 
cratic tradition  against  those  wbo  would 
bring  about  Its  downfall,  and.  Just  ss  Impor- 
tant preparedness  to  strengthen  snd  Improve 
our  Nation  In  the  ways  of  peace,  so  that 
American  tradition  and  American  intelli- 
gence and  strength  can  work  constructively, 
not  only  for  our  own  good,  but  for  that  of 
all  mankind. 


Appoiobneot  of  Tbomas  C.  Buchanan  to 
the  Federal  Power  Commission 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANCIS  J.  MYERS 

or  PBMNSTLVAKU 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UWIIED  STATES 

Wednesday.  June  9  i  legislative  day  of 
Tuesday.  June  I).  1948 

Mr.  MYERS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Recoud  an  editorial 
which  appeared  In  the  Pittsburgh  Post- 
Gazette  on  June  7. 

There  l)elng  no  objection,  the  editorial 
aras  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

SUCH  AM  AN 'S    DCrSAT 

The  public  utility  lobbyists  who  sppesr?d 
before  a  Senate  subcommittee  In  opposition 
to  the  appointment  of  Tbomas  C.  Buchanan 
to  the  Federal  Power  Commission  couldn't 
prove  that  h»  was  socialistic  or  that  he  bad 
a  bad  reoord.  So  the  talk  turned  to  "judicial 
tainpeiement,"  whatever  that  is.  and  it  was 
on  that  obscure  characteristic  that  Mr  Bu- 
ctuinan's  nomination  wss  defeated. 

Actually,  the  bearings  were  Just  so  much 
political  window-dressing.  The  Bepublican 
asajortty  waa  prepared  to  vou  against  him 
whatever  hie  temperament  or  other  quallfl- 
catlortf.  The  fact  la  that  Mr.  Buchanan,  a 
Beaver,  Pa..  Uwyer  and  former  member  ol 
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the  Pennsylvania  Public  Utility  Commission, 
was  up  against  the  decision  of  the  Repub- 
lican Policy  Committee  to  hold  up  confirma- 
tion of  presidential  appointees  for  the  re- 
mainder of  thU  session,  with  certain  excep- 
tions. 

The  thinking  behind  this  decision  is  that 
the  Republicans  will  soon  have  their  own 
man  lu  the  White  House  and  he  can  appoint 
party  sUlwarts  to  long-term  commission  po- 
sitions like  that  to  which  President  Truman 
had  named  Mr.  Buchanan 

Of  course,  this  is  nothing  new.  In  1932, 
when  the  Democrats  had  come  Into  control 
of  the  Senate,  they  failed  to  confirm  nearly 
1.200  of  President  Hoover's  appointments. 
But  by  whatever  group  this  procedure  Is  fol- 
lowed. It  Is  bad  It  results  (as  It  will  in  the 
Federal  Power  Commission  where  the  four 
members  are  divided  evenly  on  policy)  in 
delay  and  Inefficiency  in  Important  Govern- 
ment agencies. 

The  spoils  system  has  long  been  an  ac- 
cepted part  of  American  political  life.  We 
doubt  that  the  merit  system  will  ever  re- 
place It  fully.  StUl,  the  merit  system  la 
progressing  while  the  spoils  system  becomes 
increasingly  objectionable  to  an  enlightened 
electorate.  Some  day.  perhaps,  one  of  the 
major  parties  will  raise  above  the  spoils  sys- 
tem and  put  the  public  welfare  first. 

V/e  should  live  so  long! 


I'd  Rather  Be  Right 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 


or  Nrw   YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  June  9.  1948 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  Include  an  article  by  Samuel 
Grafton  which  appeared  In  the  New  York 
Post  on  June  8.  1948: 

Id  Ratheb  Bx  Right 
(By  Samuel  Grafton) 

The  western  powers  are  planning  to  set  up 
a  new  German  state.  One  wonders  If  they 
would  let  the  Arabs  Invade  it.  and.  If  the 
Aratxs  did.  whether  the  western  powers  would 
be  satisfied  with  suggesting  a  meek  little 
truce,  to  take  effect  someday  or  other. 

One  wonders,  too.  If  the  British  are  going 
to  delay  recognizing  the  new  German  state, 
as  they  have  refused  to  recognize  Israel, 
on  the  ground  that  there  Is  no  telling  how 
long  It  is  going  to  last,  or  wha*  Its  precise 
boundaries  are  going  to  be. 

(Flash:  Late  cable — the  last  question  has 
been  answered.  The  BrltUh  Cabinet  has 
met  and  approved  the  plan  for  a  federated 
state  In  western  Germany.  This  makes  the 
British  In  effect,  the  first  to  recognize  the 
new  Germany.  It  is  Just  3  weeks  since  they 
sneered  at  us  for  being  the  first  to  recognize 
Israel.) 

AS  COMPAKED  WTTH  ISRAEL 

It  seems  to  me  Inevitable  that  these  com- 
parisons should  be  made  between  the  for- 
tunes of  the  new  state  of  Israel  and  the  forth- 
coming new  state  of  western  Germany. 
(What  shall  It  be  called?  Germania?  How 
about  Westmanla?)  If  I  were  the  Arabs.  I 
would  be  very  careful  about  laying  a  hand 
on  the  new  German  state.  The  western 
German  federation  Is  going  to  be  well  pro- 
tected. It  will.  In  some  ways,  be  the  l>e8t 
protected  state  In  the  world;  a  strange  coun- 
try, without  a  popular  hero,  without  a  pro- 
gram, without  any  clearly  articulated  polit- 
ical development,  yet  one  summoned  ma- 
jestically unto  life  by  sU  Western  Powers. 


It  will,  in  fact,  be  a  country  which  has  a 
guaranty  of  life  even  before  It  exists,  as  con- 
trasted with  Israel,  which  Indisputably  exists, 
but  has  no  guaranties  of  any  kind. 

THI  ABTiriClAL  8TATX 

There  Is  something  artificial  about  the  new 
German  state;  It  will  come  Into  existence 
only  because  certain  other  nations  want  a 
new  state,  with  certain  functions,  to  exist 
in  a  certain  place.  The  new  state  will  come 
alive  without  even  the  Issuance  of  a  single 
handbill  on  a  single  street,  which  Is  as 
strange  a  thing  as  the  birth  of  a  baby  with- 
out a  cry. 

It  Is  strange,  too.  that  what  purports  to 
be  a  birth  should  seem  so  much  like  a  death; 
the  death  of  hope,  perhaps,  for  a  really  re- 
made, reborn,  really  democratlcized  Germany. 
Nobody  would  think  of  applying  these  words 
to  the  patching  Job  the  western  nations  are 
doing.  The  German  people  do  not  need  a 
state,  but  the  miracle  that  makes  one  has 
not  yet  happened,  the  dream  has  not  been 
dreamed  in  the  lonely  ruined  rooms;  and 
there  is  no  cry  because  this  Is  not  a  birth. 
This  Is  the  attempted  making  of  a  new  crea- 
ture out  ol  bits  and  left-over  pieces. 
IF  rr's  Lire  wz  seek 

And  it  seems  to  me  that  we  of  the  West 
are  hurting  ourselves;  that  It  would  be  safer, 
on  every  level.  If  we  were  to  surround  with 
our  tender  care  a  genuinely  new  state,  like 
Israel,  and  let  Germany  wait  to  be  born  until 
its  turn.  For  what  we  of  the  West  seek  U, 
after  all.  a  continuance  of  life  on  this  planet; 
and  there  Is  life  In  Israel,  the  real  thing,  the 
fire  and  the  music.  When  I  think  of  what 
we  are  trying  to  do  In  Germany,  I  think,  for 
some  reason,  of  a  cinema  alchemist,  working 
on  some  Impossible  construction  in  his  cellar, 
while  the  unnoticed  spring  rolls  unseen  by 
his  window. 


Centennial  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALEXANDER  WILEY 

or   WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  June  9  (legislative  day  of 
Tuesday,  June  1).  1948 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  on  May 
29,  1948,  the  State  of  Wisconsin  cele- 
brated its  one  hundredth  anniversary  of 
admission  into  the  Union  as  our  thirtieth 
State.  Wisconsin  rejoices,  too,  in  another 
of  its  forthcoming  anniversaries — the 
one  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  found- 
ing of  the  University  of  Wisconsin. 

Within  these  short  10  decades  this 
great  institution  of  higher  learning  has 
written  Itself  into  the  dynamic  history  of 
every  phase  of  life  in  the  Badger* State. 
Within  every  field  it  has  made  construc- 
tive contributions.  It  has  sent  Its  grad- 
uates far  and  wide  to  the  Nation  and  to 
the  world  as  bringers  of  the  light  of 
truth  in  all  the  fields  of  learning  and 
human  activity. 

Today,  under  the  able  leadership  of 
President  E.  B.  Fred,  the  university  and 
all  its  devoted  alumni  are  laying  plans 
worthy  of  this  dramatic  and  Inspiring 
centennial  observance.  The  celebrations 
will  include  a  world-wide  network  of 
founders'  day  dinners  on  February  5, 
1949,  and  an  anniversary  commencement 
week  in  June  1949.  Among  the  many 
memorial  projects  will  be  preparation  of 
a  two-volume  history  of  the  university. 


The  plans  for  the  observance  call  for 
four  separate  projects — special  celebra- 
tions, memorials,  academic  conferences, 
and  fine  arts  performances.  I  might 
note  that  in  connection  with  the  aca- 
demic conferences  invitations  have  been 
sent  out  to  some  of  the  leading  univer- 
sities of  the  land.  Each  day  more  events 
are  being  arranged  for  in  connection 
with  the  centennial. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  at  this  time 
that  there  be  printed  in  the  Appendix  of 
the  Record  a  list  of  some  of  the  events 
that  will  be  held,  because  I  know  that 
the  broad  scope  of  these  events  will  be  of 
tremendous  interest  to  folks  in  all  lines 
of  human  endeavor. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  matter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

SCHEDI.T.E  or  Events 
The  tentrtlve  schedule  of  university  cen- 
tennial events  follows.     Events  wUl  be  held 
at  Madison  unless  otherwise  noted. 

June  4:  Symposium  on  pulverized  coal 
burning  and  high-pressure  steam  generation, 
Milwaukee. 

June  20-22:  Meeting  of  Cornt)elt  section 
of  American  Society  of  Agronomy. 

June  21-23:  Meeting  of  American  Physical 
Society. 

August  7-29:  Exhibit  at  SUte  centennial 
exposition.  Milwaukee. 

August  29  to  September  4:  Meeting  of 
chemical  engineering  division  of  American 
Society  for  Engineering  Eduction. 

September  2-4:  Sj-mposlum  on  housing 
research. 

September  5-10:  Meeting  of  American 
Mathematical  Society.  Mathematical  Associa- 
tion of  America.  Institute  of  Mathematical 
Statistics,  and  Econometric  Society. 

September  6-8 :  Symposium  on  steroid  hor- 
mones. 

September  7-11:  Symposium  on  combus- 
tion and  flame  and  exposition  phenomena. 

September  25:  Concert.  New  York  PhUhar- 
monlc  Orchestra,  Leopold  Stokowskl  con- 
ducting 

Art  exhibit,  A  Survey  of  Art  Techniques. 
Historical    exhibit    set    up    at    historical 
library. 

Broadcasts  of  special  centennial  programs 
to  begin. 

Production  of  university  moving  picture  to 
l>egln. 

October  8-10:  National  educational  confer- 
ence. 

October  11-13:  Symposium  on  humanities 
In  American  society. 

October  25-30:  Drama  performances  at 
Memorial  Union  Theater. 

SHAKESPEAREAN  PLATS 

November  2  to  December  6:  Symposium  on 
significant  history:   1848-1948. 

November  5-6:  Concert,  Fritz  KreUler,  vio- 
linist. 

November  lft-19:  Margaret  Webster's  Ham- 
let and  Macbeth,  Wisconsin  Union  Theater. 

Art  exhibit.  State  centennial  exhibition  (rf 
contemporary  Wisconsin  art. 

December  6-11:  Drama  performance,  Wis- 
consin players. 

December  14-15:  Concert.  Florence  Quarta- 
raro.  soprano. 

December  28-31 :  Meeting  of  Association  of 
American  Geographers  and  American  Society 
for  Professional  Geographers. 

January  7-S,  1949:  Concert,  Todd  Duncan, 
baritone. 

January  12 :  Ballet  Theater  perf onnance. 

January  13-14:  Symposluna  on  science  and 
civilization. 

Art  exhibit.  Decorative  Art  in  Wisconsin. 

Art  exhibit.  Growth  of  a  Building. 

February  1-12:  Alfred  Lunt  and  Lynn  Fon- 
tanne  (tenUtlve). 
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ch  35;  Concert.  Burl  Ivea.  ballad  Blngn. 
folk  muctc  festival, 
drama  performance. 

Ap^tl  4-0:  Drama  performance,  Wlaeonaln 
playc  -a. 

Ap  11  14  16:  Meeting  of  Mlalsslppl  Valley 
Hlatcrlcal  Society. 

Ap  11  14-10:  Symposium  on  American  re- 
gion! llsm 

Ap  11  18-20:  Meeting  of  Wisconsin  Acade- 
my 0  r  Sciences.  Arts  and  Letters. 

Ap  11  31-23:  Meeting  of  Midwest  Economic 
Aaeo<  tatlon. 

Ap'll  21-34:  Meeting  of  Wilson  Omltho- 
logloil  Society  and  Wisconaon  Society  of 
Orniihclogy 

8yi  nposlura  on  cocurrlcular  education. 

Ari  exhibit,  annual  student  art  show. 

7-0:  Sympoeltnn   on   interrelation   of 
law  find  American  economy. 

Mar  *-14:  Drama  performance.  Wisconsin 
playc  ra. 

Mar  15:  Music  festival  concert.  "Artists  of 
the  ^tnre  " 

18:   Music  festival  concert.  Pro  Arta 


4^ar  wt 
Mar 


perf  (finance 
tras 


Utry 


■In 
Art 
Sef  t 

ttona 


IS 


and  Carstanscn 


rout  MUSIC  rssTivAi. 


30:    Music    festival    concert,    masaed 

of  university  choruses,  orchea- 

and  b:«ncls. 

80-  Requiem  for  Wisconsin  war  dead. 

8y!^poalum  on  labor  legislation  and  social 

ty. 
Ati  exhibit,  annual  rural  art  show. 

CaUIISTXT  STMPOSIUM 

Juie  19-23:  Symposium  on  organic  cbem- 


Syi  ipostum  on  conservation  of  Wtsconiln'a 
aatuial  reaources. 
OaiitaBnlal  conmencement 
Onitennlal  dinner.  The  University  of  Wl»- 

i  In  the  century  ahead." 
Aliimnl  reunion 

OetilcatlDo  of  centennial   memoriala  con- 
trtbu  ed  through  the  Unlveralty  of  Wtacoa- 
f^undatlon. 
exhibit 

ember  5-7:  Meeting  of  council  of  Na- 
Soclety  of  Phi  Beta  Kappa. 
Sedtemtoer    8-10:     Sympoelum    on    plant 
growth  substancea. 


French  Strip  German  Zone  aiMl  Bntitli 
Take  It  Easy 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HUBERT  S.  ELUS 

OF  WtST  VIKCUriA 

THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesdaif.  June  9.  1948 


Ml.  LLLIS.  Mr  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  a  tend  my  remarks  In  the  Appendix 
of  the  Rbcokd.  I  include  two  news  items 
from  the  current  prejy;.  Ina5much  as 
the  I  ppropriation  bill  to  provide  money 


for  the  ECA  or  th«  Marshall  plan,  la  now 
beforo  the  Cooffr«a,  the  membership, 
no  doubt  will  b«  Interested  in  the  resulta 
of  the  administration  of  our  affairs  In 
EurOiM;: 
The  Items  follow: 

FaancM  Sratp  OsaMAH  Zowt  «a  Vnrm  BTATta 
rtSDS  It — Pasw  Takes  Cattli  amb  Wih« 

( By  Larry   Rue ) 

FSANKPuax,  GuMAMT,  Jun*  7.— Although 
the  food  aituatiun  In  the  French  tone  la  im- 
proving, especially  since  the  United  States 
donated  8100.000.000  to  feed  Germans  there, 
tlM  over-all  econumic  situation  is  getting 
worae,  a  recent  visit  disclosed 

From  the  Luxemburg  frontier  to  Coblena. 
the  Moeel  River  meanders  between  steep 
banks  where  vineyards  dating  back  to  Roman 
days  produce  wine  famous  for  Its  deep  gold- 
en color,  delicate  bouquet,  and  rich  flavor. 
On  the  more  gentle  slopes  and  In  the  sur- 
rounding valleys  agriculture,  dairying,  and 
fruit  growing  are  the  main  industries. 

puaasia  usiiuuEu 

On  top  of  the  hills  the  Germans  for  cen- 
turies had  cultivated  extensive  forests  which 
contributed  to  the  general  wealth  of  the 
population  Now  large  areas  of  the  forests 
have  been  denuded  by  the  French.  Unscien- 
tific cutting  has  ruined  many  more. 

Dairy  herds  have  been  depleted  by  requi- 
sitions. Lack  of  machinery  is  crippling  ag- 
riculture, and  the  wi.ie  growers  so  far  have 
been  forced  to  deliver  to  the  French  mili- 
tary government  93  percent  of  their  wine 
crops  and  stocks  so  there  Is  not  even  enough 
left  to  fill  the  monthly  ration  of  one  bottle 
for  each  adult. 

BamsH  Takx  It  Bast  Now  That  Thkhe's 
UwrrrD  Statxs  Are 

(By  Wmum  Fulton) 

LoNXXDN.  June  7  —With  Marahall  aid  in  the 
bag.  British  workers  are  taking  It  easier  these 
days,  according  to  official  Government  fig- 
ures publLshed  In  the  current  Ministry  of 
Labor  Gazette.  The  Gazette  dlbcosed  two 
ways  the  country  was  slacking  up.  as  fol- 
lows: 

1.  During  the  first  4  months  of  1948.  the 
ntnnber  of  working  days  lost  through  work 
stoppagea  reached  the  ataggerlng  total  of 
1.316.000.  From  January  to  AprU  1947.  the 
contrasting  figure  was  927.000. 

3.  During  the  first  4  months  of  1948.  285,- 
000  men  and  women  workers  succeeded  In 
obtaining  reductions  in  hours  of  work. 

COAL  MINiaS  LXAO 

The  coal-mining  indiistry.  which  Is  in  the 
second  year  of  social laation  under  Govern- 
ment control,  was  the  bellwether  for  other 
industries  in  strikes  and  wage  dlsp*  Dur- 

ing the  4-month  period  this  year.  109.900 
miners  quit  work  and  the  calculated  loaa  In 
working  days  was  280.000. 

By  contrast.  70.900  miners  threw  down 
their  picks  for  a  loss  of  133.000  working  days 
during  the  same  period  of  1947. 


Senrke  hi  the  Armed  Forces 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDWIN  C.  JOHNSON 

or  coLO«.«>o 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  June  9  (legislative  dap  of 
Tuesday.  June  I).  1948 

Mr.     JOHNSON     of     Colorado.     Mr. 
President,  in   my   book  service  In   the 


armed  forcei  In  peace  or  In  war  Is  honor- 
able. I  believe  >n  the  career  soldier. 
His  services  are  vital  to  the  Nation  and 
It  Is  not  right  for  the  Nation  to  neglect 
him  when  physical  misfortune  overtakaa 


Last  week  William  M  Floyd,  national 
commander.  Regular  Veterans'  AMocla- 
tlon,  appeared  before  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee  and  made  a  statement  along 
this  line,  which  I 'ask  go  Into  the  Con- 
CRK&siONAL  Ricoto.  Where  it  woulo  be 
available  to  the  Congress  and  the  coun- 
try. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Recoro,  as  follows: 

I  am  the  national  conunander  of  the  Regu- 
lar Veterans'  Association  of  the  United 
Statea.  Our  organisation  constats  ot  mem- 
bers who  have  honorably  served  their  coun- 
try in  time  of  war  and  peace,  and  those  who 
are  still  serving.  The  Regular  Veterans'  As- 
sociation Is  Nation-wide  in  scope,  and  is  the 
only  veterans'  organtaation  which  includes  in 
Wm  proiX)sed  teneta  the  protection  of  the 
rights  and  privtlefires  of  all  veterans. 

The  bill  under  consideration  by  this  com- 
mittee today.  S.  2180.  was  introduced  by  Sen- 
ator John  Spasxman.  of  Alabama.  A  com- 
panion bill.  H  R  5403,  was  Introduced  by 
J.  Harxt  McGa£coB.  Congressman  from  Ohio, 
and  Is  essentially  a  bill  to  Improve  the  status 
of  the  disabled  peacetime  veteran  and  his 
dependents,  and  to  place  him  on  the  same 
plane  of  recognition  as  a  war  veteran. 

Mr.  Chairman,  members  of  the  committee, 
the  purpose  of  this  bUl  is  to  stimulate  re- 
cruiting and  to  offer  security  to  the  members 
of  the  Regular  Establishment  In  cose  they 
become  disabled  while  serving  their  country 
in  line  of  duty.  Do  you  know,  Mr.  Chairman 
and  members  of  the  committee,  that  a  man 
serving  today  receives  75  percent  of  the  war 
rates?  Is  thU  fair?  Don't  you  think  that 
the  man  or  woman  serving  today  Is  jUst  as 
valuable  to  his  country  as  those  who  were 
drafted,  or  entered  by  way  of  selective 
service? 

In  all  Instances,  the  pencetime  veterans 
have  formed  the  backbone  of  our  national 
defense  and  security.  I  think  there  can  be 
no  disputing  that  fact.  They  have  consti- 
tuted the  first  line  of  defense  in  all  wars 
Into  which  this  country  has  been  forced  and 
with  their  experience  have  saved  many 
months  in  the  training  of  a  citizen  Army  and 
Navy  in  time  of  war.  These  peacetime  veter- 
ans have  been  In  the  past,  and  are  now,  the 
guinea  pigs  in  testing  new  equipment  In  its 
development,  such  as  airplanes,  parachutea. 
gliders,  submarines  of  more  or  less  effective- 
ness In  the  beginning,  the  tests  of  ammu- 
nition, tanss,  gions  of  all  kinds  and  types, 
demolition  apparatus,  and  many  ot<iers,  and 
In  developing  numberless  theories  and  scien- 
tific experimen.j  both  In  the  Army  and  Navy. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  tha  opinion  of  the 
Bagular  Veterans'  Association  that  a  man 
who  has  served  his  country  houumbly. 
whether  in  so-called  peacetime  or  in  war- 
time, u  entitled  to  the  maximum  protection 
the  Government  can  give  him.  We  can  see 
no  difference  between  a  man  or  woman  being 
disabled  in  peacetime  and  one  disabled  In 
wartime.  In  both  cases  the  veteran  receiv- 
ing such  disability  was  actively  aeiving  the 
coimtry  in  Ume  of  need.  The  members  of 
the  Regiilar  Establishment  are  Americans, 
too. 

However,  the  Veterans'  Administration  has 
never  a^^reed  to  any  benefits  for  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Regular  Establuhment  You  ask 
me  why.  I  don't  know.  Don't  they  feel 
that  they  should  have  this  Nation  well 
guarded  by  members  of  the  Regular  Cetab- 
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Itshmsnt?  These  men  are  on  duty  309  dsys 
of  tha  year,  and  they  should  ba  given  svary 
consideration  while  serving, 

A  member  of  ths  armed  forces  who  Is  mus« 
Ured  out  of  the  acrvlce  with  a  CDD  with 
leas  than  30  years'  service  has  to  abide  by 
the  decision  shown  on  his  medical  record, 
and  ordinarily  his  remuneration  is  less  than 
M  percent,  which  would  entitle  him  to  161.76 
a  month:  but  if  this  man  served  20  yaara, 
he  could  retire  on  half  pay  May  I  point  out 
to  you  that  there  are  32,900  men  who  are 
drawing  leas  than  50  percent,  and  half  of 
them  are  drawing  only  10  percent,  or  $10.35 
a  month. 

These  men  should  be  entitled  to  the  same 
security  as  war  veterans.  They  may  not  be 
able  to  return  to  the  same  type  of  work  they 
were  engaged  In  before  entering  the  service. 
They  are  required  to  call  regularly  at  the 
Veterans'  Administration  to  see  if  they  have 
recuperated  from  their  disability.  Who 
knows  but  what  this  small  compensation 
that  we  offer  these  veterans  of  19  years  or 
less  may  be  taken  away  from  them  over- 
night. 

We  cannot  agree  with  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration and  its  recommendations.  Pre- 
viously the  War  Department  made  the  same 
recommendation,  but  may  I  point  out  to 
you  and  members  of  this  committee  of  the 
Seventy-ninth  Congress,  I  was  able  to  break 
this  barrier  by  talking  and  writing  to  the 
legislative  branch  of  G-1.  At  this  time  I 
would  like  to  submit  a  copy  dated  Tuesday. 
May  7,  1946,  a  statement  made  by  Col.  Wil- 
liam H.  Woods,  chief  of  legislative  branch, 
O-l,  of  the  War  Department. 
btatssixnt  or  col.  william  h.  wood,  chief  or 

lECISLATTVI  BRANCH,  G-1,  WAB  DEPAKTMKNT 

"Mr.  Chairman,  over  the  week  end  I  learned 
you  were  to  have  an  early  hearing  on  H.  R. 
3908.  On  turning  back  to  the  report  the 
War  Department  submitted  on  this  bill,  I  was 
surprised  to  learn  that  we  had  submitted  an 
opposition  report.  I  went  Into  the  matter, 
going  back  through  the  files  of  the  Depart- 
ment, beginning  In  1933,  and  I  observed 
therein  that  up  until  approximately  1943  the 
War  Department  had  always  held  that  pen- 
sion benefits  for  disabilities  incurred  in  time 
of  peace  and  those  Incurred  in  time  of  war 
should  be  on  the  same  basis. 

"The  War  Department  had  not  sponsored 
or  testified  on  that  point  before  any  congres- 
sional committee,  due,  primarily,  to  the  fact 
that  the  Veterans'  Administration  is  charged 
with  the  administration  and  direction  of 
policies  as  regards  pensions  for  military  per- 
sonnel; but  the  Department  always  stressed 
in  reports  to  the  various  congressional  com- 
mittees that  it  favored  the  establishment  of 
pensions  en  a  basis  of  equality. 

"I  took  tie  matter  up  with  an  Assistant 
Chief  of  Staff,  MaJ.  Gen.  Wlllard  S.  Paul,  and 
pointed  out  to  him  that  this  report  was  in 
contradiction  to  a  long-established  War  De- 
partment policy,  and  I  asked  him  if  there 
was  any  reason  why  I  should  not  appear  here 
and  correct  that  statement.  Before  coming 
here  it  was  necessary  to  communicate  with 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  that  we  were 
changing  our  stand  on  this  matter. 

"The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  informed  us 
that  we  should  tell  this  committee  that  this 
proposed  legislation  Is  not  In  acocrd  with  the 
program  of  the  President.  I  want  to  make 
that  point. 

"It  seems  that  the  background  of  the  War 
Department's  old  policy  of  equality  of  bene- 
fits for  those  injured  either  in  wartime  or 
peacetime  was  based  upon  the  theory  that  the 
veterans'  pension  is  provided  In  order  to 
furnish  them  sufficient  funds  to  live  in  a 
satisfactory  manner.  It  did  not  seem  that 
there  was  any  reason  to  believe  that  a  vet- 
eran   who    was   disabled    during    peacetime 


could  exut  on  sny  lass  than  on*  who  was 
injured  In  wartlna, 

"Prom  my  esparlcncs  In  tha  service  I  know 
that  the  older  noncommlsslonad  oficars  and 
enlUted  men,  particularly  those  who  have 
dependents,  go  through  a  great  many  periods 
of  apprehension  coneaming  what  Is  going  to 
hsppen  to  them  if  tbty  sre  disabled.  And  all 
of  those  men,  particularly  those  in  the  com<- 
batant  forces,  are  engaged  in  hazardous  oc> 
cupationa  from  time  to  time.  If  they  are 
disable  1  they  sre  not  allowed  to  reenllst. 
They  lose  their  means  of  acquiring  a  liveli- 
hood. In  many  casca  they  return  to  civil  life 
handicapped  physically  and  professionally, 
in  that  they  have  devoted  so  much  of  their 
lives  to  the  Army  that  they  are  not  in  posi- 
tion to  step  out  and  demand  a  livable  salary 
for  whatever  trade  they  might  work  at. 

"I  think  it  very  sound  that  pensions  for 
disabled  veterans,  regardless  of  when  they 
acquired  disability,  in  wartime  or  peacetime, 
should  be  on  a  basU  of  equality.  There 
should  not,  in  my  opinion,  be  any  differen- 
tiation. 

"Mr.  McGregor.  I  want  to  congratulate 
the  colonel  on  his  splendid  statement,  and 
especially  for  his  taking  the  initiative  In 
bringing  this  matter  of  error  to  the  attention 
of  his  superiors  In  the  War  Department  with 
a  view  to  rectifying  it.  He  has  told  lis  that 
the  original  policy  of  the  Department  was 
different  than  the  report  on  the  pending  bill. 
"It  Is  a  matter  of  regret  that  the  state- 
ment has  been  made  that  this  proposal  Is 
not  In  accord  with  the  financial  program  of 
the  President.  Some  of  us  find  it  pretty  near 
Impossible  to  understand  the  financial  pro- 
gram as  recommended  by  the  President, 
when  he  wants  to  lend  or  give  great  sums 
to  one  nation  and  then  refuses  to  recom- 
mend that  further  financial  assistance  be 
given  to  our  own  veterans.  I  certainly  criti- 
cize and  disagree  with  such  a  policy." 

It  appears  to  us  that  very  little  considera- 
tion has  been  given  the  Issue  of  Increasing 
pensions  or  recommendations  for  enlisted 
personnel  of  the  Regular  Establishment  with 
a  view  to  Increasing  our  ranks  by  offerlnt? 
Inducement  to  get  these  veterans  to  reenllst 
in  their  grade.  Haven't  we,  Mr.  Chairman, 
tried  everything  to  build  up  our  armed 
forces — but  so  far  we  do  not  have  the  en- 
listments pouring  In  to  give  us  the  strengtn 
which  you  gentlemen  authorized  in  the  first 
session  of  this  Congress. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  hear  many  gripes  as  to 
the  benefits  that  are  being  given  to  World 
War  II  veterans,  and  the  difference  being 
shown  those  young  lads  who  reenllst  and  who 
are  on  our  beachheads  today,  and  who  will 
be  on  our  beachheads  tomorrow.  This  same 
veteran  receives  few  of  the  benefits  conceded 
to  the  World  War  veteran  and  returns  tx) 
civilian  life  without  sufficient  reimbursement. 
However,  he  takes  advantage  of  the  so-called 
GI  bin  of  rights;  but  if  he  becomes  disabled 
6  months  or  6  years  from  today  he  must 
pay  the  same  costs  as  others  for  a  subsistence. 
a  very  bare  subsistence  is  all  that  the  Gov- 
ernment provides  for  its  most  important 
servants,  the  enlisted  personnel  of  the  armed 
forces. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  com- 
mittee, I  would  like  to  point  out  to  you  that 
a  bill  was  passed  giving  the  members  of  the 
Regular  Establishment  90  percent  of  the  war 
rates.  You  will  recall  that,  and  we  are  grate- 
ful to  all  the  Memt»er8  of  the  Ssventy-nlnth 
Congress  who  placed  themselves  on  record  to 
see  that  such  legislation  was  consummated 
In  Public  Law  659,  which  was  approved  by 
the  President  on  August  8,  1946. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  also  had  the  privilege  of 
appearing  before  the  House  and  Senate  com- 
mittees in  conjunction  with  bills  pertaining 
to  increasing  war  veterans'  compensation,  and 
consequently  the  war  veterans'  compensation 
was  Increased  20  percent.    It  became  Public 


Law  603,  and  became  tffactlva  the  firat  day 
of  the  first  month  following  tbe  paasaga  of 

tha  act. 

At  this  time  I  iovlta  your  attention  to  tha 
report  of  the  Vaterana'  Admlnlstrstlon  and 
Ita  recommendation  on  tha  above    •     •     • 

to  tha  committee  that  "If  favorable  action 
is  given  to  the  bill,  section  3,  page  4  of  the 
bill,  near  tha  bottom  of  the  page,  ba  changed  > 
to  read:  The  Increaacd  rate*  provided  by  • 
this  act  shall  be  effective  from  the  first  day 
of  the  second  month  following  tbe  paaaaga 
of  thU  act.' " 

I  point  this  out,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  mem- 
bers of  the  committee,  merely  to  Indicate  the 
apparent   discrimination   advocated   by   the 
capitalistic  Veterans'  Administration  against 
members  of  the  regular  armed  forces  who  are 
protecting  them  today.    Do  you  think  that 
this    is    a    fair    recommendation?      Weren't 
all  members  of  the  armed  forces  supposed  to 
be  treated  alike — they  were  up  to  1924 — they 
received  the  same  physical  disability  benefits 
acquired  In  line  of  duty  as  the  war  veterans. 
Mr.  Chairman,  If  this  country  Is  to  have 
an  efficient  standing  Army,  Navy,  and  Air 
Force  strong  enough  to  stave  off  enemy  at- 
tacks  from    without,   the   service    must   be 
made  sufficiently  attractive  to  Invite  young 
men  and  women  to  make  a  career  of  the  serv- 
ice.    The  profession  of  arms  has  always  been  , 
an  honorable  one  throughout  the  history  of 
the  world.    Let's  keep  it  that  way  for  the  fu- 
ture security  of  this  country  of  ours  by  pro- 
viding a  decent  security  for  those  who  select 
active   service   In   the   armed  forces  of  the 
United  States  as  a  career  with  all  its  at- 
tendant dangers  both  actual  and  potential, 
especially  with  the  small  return  received  for 
such  service.     I  say  that  the  best  basic  Army, 
Navy,  and  Air  Force  we  can  muster  for  the 
protection  of  this  country  must  be  profes- 
sional and  those  who  give  their  years  to  de- 
veloping this  armed  security  must  be  assured 
of  individual  security  when  their  time  and 
efforts  are  spent. 

S.  2160  is  sound.  The  necessity  for  In- 
creasing pensions  or  disability  compensation 
for  peacetime  veterans  as  well  as  those  of 
wartime  veterans  is  Imperative.  No  great 
amount  of  argument  should  be  required  to 
Insure  Its  enactment.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
no  argument  at  all  should  be  necessary. 

In  general,  pensions  are  awarded  to  war- 
time veterans  on  the  basis  of  the  earning 
capacity  lost  by  them  because  of  their  dis- 
abilities. It  appears  to  us  that  the  same 
viewpoint  should  be  taken  in  the  case  of 
pensions  for  service-connected  disabilities  of 
peacetime  veterans.  Their  earning  capacity  ' 
Is  reduced  to  the  same  extent  as  war  vet- 
erans with  similar  disabilities.  The  man 
who  loses  a  leg  in  line  of  duty  in  peacetime  - 
Is  not  less  disabled  than  one  who  loses  his 
leg  In  time  of  war.  The  Government  is.  In 
our  opinion,  obligated  to  guarantee  decent 
and  adequate  security  for  both,  and  increases 
to  meet  the  cost  of  living. 

During  both  World  War  I  and  World  War  II 
there  were  many  veterans  who  never  servwl 
outside  the  continental  limits  of  the  United 
States.  Nevertheless,  those  who  were  dis- 
abled while  training  or  in  any  manner  con- 
nected with  the  service,  received  wartime 
pensions.  This  is  true  whether  they  served 
30  minutes  or  30  months.  The  peacetime 
veteran,  however,  may  have  served  19  years 
and  11  months  for  his  country,  then  become 
disabled  due  to  his  service,  and  he  must  ac- 
cept a  pension  or  compensation  of  25  percent 
less  than  the  man  who  Just  happened  to 
serve  under  the  same  or  safer  conditions  In 
wartime  without  ever  being  overseas  and  In 
many  instances  never  operating  anything 
more  dangerous  than  a  typewriter  or  a  mim- 
eograph machine.  Difference  in  disability 
compensations  look  like  this: 
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Sfe  iclal  allowance  for   wartime  veterans, 
imditr  Public   Laws    183   and   0«3.   Seventy- 
Congress,    range,    for   the    same   dis* 
from  943  to  tMO 
on*   vstsran    more   disablsd   than    the 
It  IM  poosw  hto  entitlement  to  a  serr- 
tflsatMllty?     Can  one  veteran. 
psaestlms  or  wartime,  maintain  his 
>f  more  tnexpenatvfly  than  the  othsrt 
long  rtin.  Is  the  peacetime  vetsran  loss 
to  the  country  and  lu  securtty 
the  wartime  veteran?     In  the  case  ol 
a>e»tlB8a  vctaran.  be  anllats.  he  votiin» 
his  oarTlea  parbapa  for  a  career  refard- 
o<  what  happens.     In  case  of  war,  the 
cltla^  aotdlar  Is  drattsd  and  la  trained  and 
ted    by    the    peacetime    soldier    who 
flght^  shoulder  to  shoulder  Witb  him.     Is  one 
Important  than  the  other? 
the  peacetime   veteran   was  assured  of 
decent  security  In  the  way  of  pen- 
ror  disabilities  Incurred  In  line  of  duty, 
lervlce    would    be    more    sttractlve    to 
men  and  women  who  could  make  It 
profeeslon.  thereby  keeping  the  Regulsr 
ent  up  to  the  necessary  strength, 
would   be  some  measure  of  equality. 
In  the  emnomic  condition  of  the  men 
vcnaen  who  serve  years  In  the  Regulsr 
shment     and     the     average     civilian 


a  crust  of  bread  In  the  mouths  of  their  fam- 
ilies. This  Is  one  wsy  In  which  we  can 
show  the  members  of  the  Regular  Establish- 
ment that  we  are  behind  them— and  we  want 
an  Army.  Navy,  and  Air  Force  that  will  stars 
off  the  enemy. 

As  I  have  prerlously  ststed.  8  3160  Is  sound. 
We  tn^  that  favorable  constderstlon  be  given 
the  pending  bill  tcday. 


Adirtti  by  Hoa.  Ralph  A.  G 
N«w  York 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
ov 

HON.  JESSE  P.  WOLCOTT 

oe  MiciueAiv 
Df  THS  HOUSE  OP  RSPRK8SNTATIVBS 

Wednesday .  June  9,  t94i 

Mr  WOLCOTT.  Mr  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Cok- 
cRzssicmAL  RtcoRD.  I  include  a  ^peech  by 
my  colleague,  Ralph  A.  Qambli.  before 
the  twenty-eighth  annual  conferince  of 
the  National  Association  of  Mutual  Sav- 
ings Banks  at  Aliimtic  City  on  May  26. 
1948: 

klr.  Cbatrroan,  It  Is  a  prlvflege  to  addreaa 
the  mutual  savlavo  battfes  of  Aatterlea  on 
the  subject  of  Bovtof.  Tboee  tneUtutHms 
which  speclaltas  In  eneoviafliic  our  dtlaens 
to  save  a  part  of  what  tbey  sera,  constitute 
the  real  reeerve  strength  of  otir  country. 

Demoeraey  and  tbe  capitalist  system  are 
tneaparabit.  Many  with  whom  I  have  talked 
believe  that  tbe  United  States  eras  never  In 
a  mere  critical  position  tbat  It  la  today, 
end  tbat  tt  can  •artuva  in  its  praeaut  form 
only  tbnM^  pvMBal  tketft.  and  tbe  eon- 
ttoucd  espenalott  of  taotMinal  «itarprlaa. 

Par  16  years  we  bnf«  wttaaaaad  a  con- 
tinuous, deliberate  attempt  k>y  the  New  Deal 
government  to  hamper  the  accumulation  of 
surplus  cspltal  by  the  Individual.  Although 
the  attacks  were  dUected  mostly  on  corporate 


business,  the  ultimate  effect  on  the  Individ- 
ual bes  been  the  aaaoe.  Blgb  tasee  and  bigh 
expendltwes  by  Ooeenunent  enootvage  and 
abet  aech  other.  The  capital  gains,  exoeaa 
profits,  the  gradtiated  Income  taxes,  and  ths 
attempt  to  enact  tbe  so-called  basket  tax 
are  but  a  few  siampiss.  Orsat  as  ars  ths 
people's  resources  today,  as  reprssentsd  In 
savings  aceotuata.  booM  ownership  and  busi- 
ness Investment,  tbey  ars  retativsly  limited  in 
comparuon  with  the  vast  amounts  of  capital 
accumulated  by  Qovernmeut.  Oovernment 
■lands  today  as  s  paternal,  but  nonetheless 
deadly  competitor  of  the  earned  savlnga  of 
the  people. 

You  savings  bankers  are  familiar  with  the 
cycles  which  mark  the  expMinsion  and  con- 
traction of  real  estate.  Let  aione.  these 
cycles  tske  care  of  themselves.  But  In  these 
past  18  years  they  hsve  not  been  let  alone 
This  tinkering  with  economic  law.  together 
with  World  War  n.  left  us  on  VJ-day  with 
an  undetermined  but  undoubtedly  tremrn- 
dooe  abortage  of  (hMUtafs. 

Tbe  Joint  Bouitng  Oommlttee.  of  which 
I  have  been  chairman,  was  created  to  aserr- 
tain  the  facu,  so  that,  on  these  facts.  Ccn- 
groaa  eoold  devise  s  new  snd  a  real  national 
hotiBlng  policy  Our  work  fell  naturally  Into 
six  categories: 

Pint.  How  cstenalve  Is  the  shorUge.  snd 
where  la  It  tbe  worst? 

Second.  Wbat  can  be  docs  to  increase  liie 
auppiy  and  dscrreea  the  coat  of  all  bulldinf 
materials? 

Third.  Wbat  can  be  done  to  Increase  the 
productivity  of  Ubor  in  the  building  tradps? 

Pourth.  How  can  construction  maua^^e- 
ment  be  roused  to  greater  reepbosibllity  and 
efllclency? 

Fifth.  Whst  Incentives  can  be  provided  to 
risk  capital  to  enter  the  home-bulldlng  field? 

Sixth.  What  can  be  done  to  Improve  hujs- 
Ing  for  the  welfare  and  lowest-income  groups? 

Along  with  the  trend  during  the  last  18 
years  toward  a  greater  and  greater  centnill- 
aatlon  of  power  In  the  Federal  Government, 
there  has  been  mtKh  sgltstlon  for  Govem- 
"**"*  ownership  snd  operation  of  bousing. 
From  propaganda  promottng  the  latter,  '.he 
ImpraaeluB  may  have  been  gained  by  some 
that  tbefe  la  a  abortage  of  seme  15.000.1)00 
homes.    This  estimate  is  based,  not  on  ibm 
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premise  that  each  family  needs  a  separate 
dwelling,  but  that  the  slums  must  be  cleared, 
and  substandard  dwellings,  wherever  located, 
replaced  by  federally  owned  and  operated 
housing.  The  recipients  of  such  benefaction, 
these  proponents  argue,  are  to  be.  not  the 
welfare  classes,  but  a  vaguely  defined  In- 
come group,  ranging  now  upward  even  to 
the  86.000  and  87,950  classes. 

I  am  in  favor  of  Improved  housing  con- 
ditions for  the  welfare  of  lower  Income 
groups,  but  surely  these  groups  do  not 
Include  the  $6,000  to  87,950  income  groups. 
I  feel  also  that  local  and  State  responsi- 
bility, financially,  administratively,  as  well 
as  legally,  must  be  made  a  requirement  for 
any  further  Federal  grants  or  subsidies. 
The  public-housing  question  Is  not  one  of 
emergency  but  one  of  social  desire,  with 
which  I  am  in  sympathy,  but  which  I  do 
not  believe  should  be  confused  with  the  im- 
mediate housing  problem  confronting  those 
centers  of  population  to  which  millions  were 
drawn  by  war  manufacturing  plants  and 
where  they  have  since  remained,  and  to 
educational  centers  to  which  our  returning 
ex-servicemen  went  (with  their  families)  to 
complete  their  education. 

With  the  assUtance  of  the  Census  Bureau 
and  other  agencies.  I  reached  the  conclusion 
that  at  the  beginning  of  1947  there  was  an 
actual  accrued  shortage  of  between  one  and 
two  million  homes,  that  is,  homes  to  house 
families  now  doubled  up.  The  figure  was 
probably  much  nearer  to  one  million  than 
to  two.  I  learned  that  from  700.000  to 
800.000  unlU  are  required  yearly  for  the 
next  3  or  4  years  to  care  for  families  newly 
formed.  After  thst  the  number  Is  expected 
to  decrease.  The  realistic  problem,  then. 
Is  to  keep  up  with  the  demand  and  whittle 
down  the  deficit  as  quickly  as  possible. 

What  Is  the  record?  In  1947.  835,000  new 
units  wer*  completed,  and  an  estimated  175.- 
000  tnort  uniu  were  made  available  through 
conversion  of  existing  buildings,  a  total  addi- 
tion of  over  1,000.000,  and  many  more  con- 
versions could  have  been  made  available  if 
nuny  of  the  cities  had  dons  their  Job- 
enforced  their  building  codes. 

This  year  we  are  surging  ahead  even  faster. 
In  the  first  4  months  of  1948  we  started 
257,000  new  uniu.  as  contrasted  with  205.000 
units  in  the  same  period  of  1947,  an  Increase 
of  25  percent.  A  projected  total  for  the 
entire  year  1948,  Including  conversions,  would, 
therefore,  be  in  the  neighborhood  of  one  and 
one-quarter  million  additional  homes — a 
record-breaking   figure. 

The  conclusion  Is  that  If  this  rate  can 
be  maintained  we  will  have  overcome  the 
real  shortage  In  a  maximum  of  4  years, 
perhaps  a  minimum  of  2. 

I  should  like  to  Invite  your  attention  to 
a  printed  report  entitled  "Housing  In  Amer- 
ica— lu  Present  Status  and  Future  Implica- 
tions." prepared  for  the  use  of  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Housing.  It  Is  a  factual 
analysis  of  the  testimony  presented  to  and 
the  studies  of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Hous- 
ing. It  is  available  to  you  as  a  public  docu- 
ment If  you  win  write  me  at  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

In  this  factual  analysis  of  testimony  and 
studies  you  will  readily  understand  one  of 
our  housing  troubles.  Since  VJ-day  certain 
key  lines,  like  lumber,  nails,  soil  pipe,  gyp- 
sum products,  and  plumbing  equipment, 
have  either  been  In  short  supply,  have  been 
maldistrlbuted.  or  have  been  so  fantastically 
high  priced,  as  to  be  prohibitive. 

Our  Joint  Housing  Committee  activity.  I 
believe,  has  been  very  Instrumental  In  vastly 
Increasing  the  supply  and  thereby,  to  a  frac- 
tional degree.  In  bringing  down  the  price  of 
housing  materials.  The  most  disturbing  of 
all  factors.  In  my  opinion.  Is  that  of  Euro- 
pean relief.  I  voted  for  such  relief,  but  as 
chairman  of  the  Joint  Housing  Committee,  I 
have  Insisted  that  the  administration  must 
show  more  firmness  and  wisdom  than  It  has 
tn  ths  recent  past  In  allocating  scarce  hous- 


ing materials  for  shipment  abroad.  We  dare 
not  permit  the  dollars  we  lend  to  prostrate 
nations  unrestralnably  to  reenter  this  coun- 
try to  compete  with  the  domestic  building 
materials  market.  To  do  so  will  be  to  add 
to  Inflation,  disappoint  the  homeless,  and 
stimulate  the  demand  that  the  Government 
take  over  all  housing. 

The  Department  ol  Justice,  I  feel.  Is  remiss 
In  not  acting  to  free  the  great  lumber  indus- 
try from  decrees  which  prevent  agreements 
to  reduce  prices,  as  well  as  to  raise  them. 
Ineptitude  on  the  part  of  War  Assets  Ad- 
ministration and  the  Navy  Department  con- 
tinue soil  pipe  in  a  critical  state  What  ap- 
pears to  be  selfishness  among  the  Integrated 
steel  producers  undoubtedly  prevents  larger 
output  of  nails  by  the  nonlntegrated  plants. 
Americans  were  penalized  to  the  extent  of 
millions  of  dollars  by  black-market  distribu- 
tion In  gypsum,  traceable,  in  my  opinion,  to 
basic  conditions  de8Crll>ed  In  the  recent  de- 
cision of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States.  The  situation  In  plumbing  and  oth- 
er housing  materials  In  scarce  supply  de- 
mands further  vigorous  attention  by  the 
Congress.  But  notwithstanding  all  the 
above,  materials  are  reaching  the  market  in 
steadily  Increasing  volume. 

Our  Housing  Committee  was  unified  in  one 
very  Important  respect:  It  felt  that  a  solu- 
tion In  the  public  Interest  could  be  attained 
cnly  through  seeking  cooperation.  This  led 
to  the  appointment  of  cooperating  commit- 
tees from  the  building  trades-unions,  build- 
ers, bulldlng-supply  manufacturers  and  dis- 
tributors. Industrialized  housing  manufac- 
turers, real-estate  operators.  Insurance  In- 
terests, and  mortgage  and  Investment  bank- 
ers. We  held  many  Informal  hearings  with 
these  groups,  and  I  believe  every  member  of 
our  committee  agrees  with  me  that  the  re- 
sults were  constructive  and  In  the  public  In* 
ten  t. 

This  was  particularly  true  among  the 
bulldera  and  labor  unions.  The.  former 
agreed  to  our  suggeatlon  to  exploro  grlev- 
ancea  locally  before  reaching  th«  breaking 
point.  They  also  agreed  to  stand  back  of 
the  buyer  In  cases  of  proven  faulty  construc- 
tion. Considering  the  possibilities  for  rols- 
understandlng,  the  cooperation  achieved 
with  the  organized  building-trades  workers 
was  remarkable,  and  is  a  testimonial  to  the 
leadership  of  the  gentleman  with  whom  I 
closely  vorked.  Mr.  Gray,  president  of  the 
building  trades  department  of  the  Ameri- 
can Federation  of  Labor;  Mr  Bates,  chair- 
man of  the  housing  committee,  AFL;  Mr. 
Crow,  of  Houston;  Mr.  Haggerty.  of  San 
Francisco;  Mr.  Keenan,  of  Chicago;  and  Mr. 
McSpedon,  of  New  York. 

The  three  or  four  outstanding  results  of 
our  successful  enlistment  of  labor  coopera- 
tion   Include    Increased    productivity,    accel- 
erated apprentice  training,  reduction  of  on- 
site  stoppages,  and  the  elimination  of  some 
questionable  practices,  such  as  reglazlng.    It 
•   was  my  privilege  on  a  number  of  occasions 
to  meet  with  such  International  presldenU 
as  Messrs.  Hutcheson.  of  the  carpenters;  Tra- 
cy, of  the  electrical  workers;  Maloney,  of  the 
operating  engineers;   McSorley,  of  the   lath- 
ers; Llndelof,  of  the  painters;  Durkln,  of  the 
plumbers    and    steamfltters;    Byron,    of    the 
sheet  metal  workers;  Tobln,  of  the  teamsters; 
and  MacGowan,  of  the  bollermakers.     I  am 
hopeful  that  any  congressional  committee  on 
housing  which  may  be  active  In  the  future 
will  avail  Itself  of  the  cooperation  of  these 
gentlemen.     Faults  in   labor  exist,  as  they 
most  certainly  do  among  the  manufacturers, 
builders,  and  others,  but  many  of  these  de- 
ficiencies are  Iselng  corrected,  and  the  way 
stands  open  for  further  progress  along  this 
line,  as  for  Instance,  support  of  Mr.  Gray's 
set-up  for  the  prevention  of  work  stoppages 
through  Jurisdictional  strikes,  and  Mr.  Mc- 
Spedon's  plan  for  wage  stabilization.     Fur- 
thermore,   my    contact    with    the    building 
trades  convinces  me  that  housing  construc- 
tion can  be  greatly  accelerated  In  1948. 


In  our  desperate  efforts  to  free  private  en- 
terprise from  strangulation  through  regula- 
tions, rent  control  remains  a  dangeroiu,  fac- 
tor. It  is  so  because  of  Its  Implications,  and 
the  basic  nature  of  the  construction  Indus- 
try. The  Eightieth  Congress  was  successful, 
during  the  life  of  our  committee.  In  Improv- 
ing the  situation.  Whereas,  previously  local 
autonomy  was  largely  a  theory,  with  the  Fed- 
eral Housing  Expediter  speaking  the  last 
word,  final  decision  now  rests  with  local 
boards  of  appeals,  the  Housing  Expediter  and 
finally  the  emergency  court  of  appeals. 

This  gives  point  to  pending  legislation 
growing  out  of  the  activities  of  our  housing 
committee.  In  brief,  the  solution  of  housing 
must  eventually  be  a  State  and  local  rrapon- 
sibllity.  It  is  a  question  of  economics,  and 
no  matter  how  amiable  our  Intentions  may 
be.  the  fact  remains  that  to  build  houses  we 
need  dollars,  to  get  dollars  we  must  save 
them  out  of  earnings  or  profits,  and  to  retain 
these  dollars  they  must  bear  some  Interest. 
The  principal  housing  bUls  now  before  the 
Congress  are  four  In  number  but  the  number 
of  housing  bills  Introduced  In  Senate  and 
House  are  legion : 

H.  R.  6854,    the    Wolcott    bill,    which    the 
House  of  Representatives  passed  on  March  23; 
S.  888,      the      Taft-EUender-Wagner      bill, 
which  passed  the  Senate  on  April  22; 

S.  2317  and  H.  R  6882,  the  McCarthy- 
Fletcher  companion  bills,  still  before  Bank- 
ing and  Currency  Committees  of  lx)th  the 
House  end  Senate;  and 

H.R.  4488,  the  American  Legion  Veterans' 
Homestead  Act,  favorably  reported  by  the 
Veterans'  Affairs  Committee. 

On  the  first  14  pages  of  Housing  in  Amer- 
ica will  be  found  a  summary  of  conclusions. 
It  was  on  recommendations  similar  to  some 
of  these  conclumions  that  the  Wolcott  bill  was 
based.  The  Wolcott  bill  confines  Itself  strict- 
ly to  the  housing  emergency:  Title  VI  of 
FHA.    In  brief,  It  provides: 

"Section  003  and  008  loans  may  bear  In- 
terest rates  up  to  8  percent  If  Commissioner 
of  FHA  'finds  that  In  certain  areas  or  under 
special  circumstances  the  mortgage  market 
demands  It.' 

"Title  VI  extended  to  March  31,  1949,  with 
•2,000,000.000  (81.000.000,000  of  Which  is  dls- 
cretlonsry  in  President);  'necessary  current 
cost'  for  603  changed  to  'value';  cost'  In  608 
Is  cost  as  of  December  31.  1947';  8800,000,000 
must  be  for  808  loans.  (Cost  limit  under  608 
changed  to  $8,100  per  unit;  603  and  608  loans 
may  bear  interest  rates  up  to  5  percent  aa 
noted  above.) 

"Provides  a  new  section  In  National  Hous- 
ing Act  under  which  FHA  could  Insure  a 
90-percent  construction  loan  to  on-site  con- 
struction plant  builders  of  a  project  of  25  or 
more  houses  provided  there  was  some  mod- 
ernized techniques  Involved. 

"Expands  section  609  on  prefabricated 
hotisLng  to  provide  that  payment  of  80  per- 
cent of  purchase  price  of  house  may  be  de- 
ferred for  180  days  after  delivery  of  house  to 
site  If  purchaser  executes  180-day  promis- 
sory note  for  said  80  percent  (at  4  percent,  or 
5  percent  if  Commissioner  finds  necessary); 
FHA  authorized  to  insure  lender  against  loss 
on  these  notes;  can  also  Insure  loan  to  cover 
cost  of  manufacturing  house." 

Since  the  passage  of  the  Wolcott  bill  by 
the  House,  and  ol  the  Taft-Ellender -Wagner 
bill  by  the  Senate,  Indications  are  noted  that 
additional  points,  not  now  embraced  In  eith- 
er bUl.  are  being  called  to  the  attention  of 
the  Congress,  either  as  separate  bills,  or  as 
amendments  to  some  bill  already  Introduced. 
These  Include: 

Authorization  of  the  Census  Bvireau  to 
conduct  a  continuing  housing  census. 

Authorization  of  the  Office  of  Domestic 
Commerce  of  the  Department  of  Commerce 
to  carry  out  specific  projects  on  building  reg- 
ulations: the  production  and  distribution 
of  building  materials;  uniform  heating  code"; 
voluntary  Industrial  agreements,  and  ooet 
reduction. 
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wlwla  subject  of  mora  and  mora  Fad- 
for  boosing  for  eartaln  class ss  ot  our  • 
ta  dealt   with  extenalTely   on   a 
facti^sl  basis  In  our  CO  nmlttes  bearings.   The 

direct    and   coBttasmt.   for   poblla 
,  wartime  bMMlBC  FHA  mortgage  in- 
vetanuM'  toaurance.  etc..  came  to  a 
total  of  830.000.000.000. 
seema  to  ba  bo  aacape  at  the  moment 
further  csanaMMBta  under  title  VI  d 
HattouU  HmhIbc  Act  U  we  are  to  main- 
it  mto  at  aaaliuctioD.  paruc- 
In  tba  rental  AaM.  and  that  to  Uio 
of  braalrag  tha  back  of  the  praaant 
The   amount  earmarked 
in  8    866  ia  $800,000,000 
1.000.000.000  in  the  Wolcott  bUl. 
no  matter  how  we  spilt  It  up,  pend- 
agtolatlon    abould    nnrtbar    Inflate    the 
hinrffng  eommltraent. 
•od  eoMlBCHrt.  kf  a  Blnimum  of 
a  poaalble  maximum  of  a 
IMIlona — two  billions  for  prl- 
tBMMMMa,    tan    billions    for 
aad  rural  hwliig  and  aliun  clearance, 
i^ine  bUllona  for  Tetarans.    Added  to  the 
billion  commitment  already  referred 
may  be  confronted  with  the  possibility 
l|>0-parcent  incrcaae  of  the  Oovemment's 
poaltlOB  In  houaing.  to  840.000X100.000. 
and    I    think    we    can.    find    a 
road  to  our   bousing  objective  thsn 

that  leads  tbroi^b  bankruptcy. 
for  tbto  (to  ma)  sanaelaas  patemal- 
I  uslneas  is  much  to  blame.    In  the  late 
lasa    many    delegations    of    special 
tntaraata  called  in  great  fear  upon 
t  Hoorer.     It  waa  the  time,  you  will 
ber.  when  that  eouragaous  and  mts- 
rafiaad  tba  ooopara- 
t  og  Ua  ■ueoaaaoe  ta  tlka 
Houaa — •  aoeoeaaor  who  prom  toad  to 
the  tax  bordan  on  the  paopto  and 
vm  out  cf  war.     To  one  groop  mt 
who   logically   raaaonad  that 
bualneea  waa  in  the  public  interest  and 
entitled    to   special   consideration 
Ttaaaury.  Mr.  Hoover  said:  "Oentlc- 
thto  thing  cannot  go  on  forercr." 
It  baa  gone  on  for  10  yaara.     Part 
are  always  dangeroua.     There  Is  an 
it  of  juatloa  ta  tlM  dtmand  for  better 
for  the  lowaat  tncwaa  group.    Tliara 
ilemcnt  cf  joatUlcatloo  In  the  demand 
tt   the   fears   of   uneasy   risk   capital 
uneasy  by  government  itself )  through 
eommitmenU.    But.  like  President 
.  I  would  say.  "Oentlemen,  this  thine 
■D  on  forever."     That  is.  we  cannot 
^^Uliua  to  follow  the  easiest  way  without 


endangering  our  democratic  capitalist  sys- 
tem, which  rests  upon  the  productivity  of 
the  paoplt  and  apoto  their  savings  dapoaltad 
In  yoor  feaaks.  tevaatad  In  homaa  and  In 
builaaaa  aalarprlses. 

la  aaetof*  institutions  of  all  klnda  there 
must  be  tens  of  millions  of  depositors,  with 
billions  of  dollars  to  their  credit.  They  are 
labor  tmlonlats.  stenographera.  clerks,  pro 
feastonal  people,  men.  women,  children. 
They  are  the  true  "little  people"  about  whom 
so  much  to  apokea  when  another  emotional 
appeal  to  OMde  for  Ptdcral  money.  They  are 
the  kind  of  people  that  auKto  this  country 
poaalble.  They  are  the  only  kind  of  people 
that  can  preserve  our  country  through  their 
productivity  and  their  thrift.  Why  don't 
you  tell  your  depositors  the  facu?  They 
conatltuu  tba  moat  powerful  element  in 
cur  elactar ta.  Bacaaaa  they  rcpraaent  no 
particular  Interest,  they  are  representatlvca 
of  the  public  Interest.  Their  Judgment  will 
be  respected  and.  I  believe,  obeyed. 

I  do  not  know  what  tbe  outcome  will  be. 
but  I  can  close  with  this  positive  assertion: 

The  sooner  we  return  flnanoai  reaponal- 
biUty  to  tbe  localltiea  and  the  Statea.  the 
sooner  will  we  solve,  not  only  our  hrmalng 
problem,  but  all  our  problema. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HAALEY  M.  KILGORE 

or  wxsT  nucnrtA 
IN  THB  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATIS 

Wednesdav.  June  9  ileoislative  day  of 
Tuesday.  June  D,  1948 

Mr.  KILOORE.  Mr.  President.  I  a>k 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  radio  dis- 
cussion of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  by  Hon. 
Jamxs  E.  MtntH.^T,  United  States  Senator 
from  Montana,  and  Mr.  J.  Albert  WoU, 
general  counsel  for  the  American  Feder- 
ation of  Labor,  on  the  program  Labor 
Speaks,  sponsored  by  the  American  Fed- 
eration of  Labor,  broadcast  from  Station 
WCR.  Newark.  N.  J..  May  2«.  1948. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  dlscu."?- 
sion  was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
RccoRO.  as  follows: 

THS  TArr-HABTLn    ACT 

AMwoowcxa.  Our  gvaata  an  tba  HoBorabla 
Jasob  m.  MoaasT.  Unltad  lati  OanatBr  from 
Mwitana.  aad  J.  Albert  Wall.  ■n«al  «oun« 
aal  for  tba  American  Fadarrttcp  of  Labor. 
Senator  MtnasT  to  a  member  of  the  Joint 
Legislative  Committee  on  Labor  Management 
and  recently  authored  the  committee'a 
minority  report  to  Congress.  The  report  was 
stuu^ly  opposed  to  the  views  exprcaaad  by 
Senator  Mamem  Bauk  tba  cbairman  of  the 
coonalttaa.  Sanator  MvaaaT,  would  you  re- 
view for  oa  soma  ot  the  statements  you  made 
In  tbat  reportf 

Baaator  ICoaasT.  Well,  bearings  opened 
last  Monday  before  the  Joint  Commfttea  on 
Labor-Management  Relations  to  consider  ths 
eUect  of  the  operatloas  of  the  Taft-Hartley 
Act  and  the  need  of  corrective  amendmento 
thereto.  Tbat  amaiHlmenta  to  this  law 
should  bo  fouad  aacaaaary  so  soon  after  its 
enactment  createa  no  surprise  to  those  of  us 
who  understood  Its  purpose  and  loresaw  its 
certain  evil  effects. 

In  tbe  abort  8  months  of  its  operation,  it 
haa  now  becooM  apparent  that  this  to  ons 
of  tbe  nMst  unwtoa  jplmcm  of  leglalatlon  ever 
eiuMTted  in  the  field  of  labor-management 
relatlona.  Its  punitive  piupose  and  certain 
effect  to  so  Injurious  to  our  economy  tbat  no 
amendments  can  cure  It.    Its  total  rejection 


is  the  only  remedy  for  a  law  which  to  caiMtnf 
such  dtoaatrooa  consequences  in  tbe  fldd  of 
labor-maaafamant  ratatloDs. 

While  tbto  act  haa  twen  in  effect  too  bilef 
a  time  to  reveal  Its  full  potential  impact  on 
the  American  economy,  tbe  testimony  so 
far  presented  clearly  conflrms  the  majcr  ob- 
jections presented  ag&lnst  it  during  the  ile- 
bate  In  Coagraaa.  Conflicts  between  labor 
and  management  traceable  to  this  law  have 
become  widespread,  and  picket  lines  across 
the  country  are  being  organized  to  protect 
labor's  reasonable  standards  of  living.  D-jr- 
Ing  March  a  total  of  0,000.000  man-dsys  wrre 
lost  because  of  work  stoppa;^.  Thts  repre- 
sents an  Increase  of  over  700  percent  over 
the  preceding  month  of  February,  and  an 
Increase  of  800  percent  ever  the  month  of 
March  1*47.  prior  to  the  Taft-Hartley  Act. 

Reports  of  violence  In  labor  disputes,  rernl- 
nucent  of  the  pre- Wagner  Act  days,  are  ire- 
quently  seen  in  the  dally  press.  These  are 
only  some  of  the  symptoms  bred  by  this 
restrictive  leglslstion.  which  was  condemned 
on  the  eve  of  its  enactment  by  leadmg  econo- 
mists and  experts  In  the  field  of  lat>or  rela- 
tions. 

In  the  tirlef  time  available  to  me.  I  should 
like  to  review  the  basic  considerations  which 
prompted  the  fight  which  I  made  a(;ainst 
the  enactment  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  iJid 
which  have  prompted  me  to  join  with  scv(  ral 
of  my  coUeagtiea  in  Introducing  a  bill  setk- 
Ing  its  repeal. 

Two  years  ago  I  joined  with  Senators 
OMahomst,  WsoNia.  and  THouAa  of  tJiab 
in  a  measure  known  as  the  fuU  employm«;nt 
bill.  Tba  enactment  of  that  legislation,  cow 
known  as  tba  employment  Act  of  1946,  re- 
flectad  the  great  need  for  coordinated  rnd 
continual  attention  by  the  President  and  Jie 
Congress  to  the  varying  trends  in  our  econ- 
omy as  a  whole  in  order  to  obtain  maxim  am 
production,  employment,  and  purchas.jig 
power. 

The  enactment  of  that  leglalatlon  coni;tl- 
tuted  another  recognition  of  the  Interde- 
pendence of  Industry,  labor,  and  farming.  It 
Is  obviously  essential  to  the  development  of 
a  healthy  domestic  economy  tbat  Congress 
should  fully  appreciate  the  importance  of 
thto  Interdependence,  and  that  the  integrity 
of  each  group  be  preaerved.  Over-lndulgeLce 
of  tbe  selfish  desire  of  one  group  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  others,  while  it  may  secure  tem- 
porary advantages,  can  only  harm  the  econ- 
omy of  the  whole  Nation,  and  eventually  in- 
jure tbe  Interests  of  the  very  group  which 
seeks  to  exploit  the  others. 

This  aconomtr  fact  to  not  new.  Tbe  Wag- 
ner Act.  which  became  law  in  183S,  was  based 
on  the  same  underlying  theory — that  It  to 
eaaantlal  to  our  free  economy  that  wage  earn- 
ers poasess  sufficient  purchasing  power  to  ob- 
tain a  fair  share  of  the  products  of  Industry 
and  agrlcultiiTf.  Since  tbe  individual  woge 
earner  possesses  insufficient  bargaining  power 
to  achieve  this  result,  collective  bargaining 
waa  tba  only  alternative.  The  right  to  en- 
gage In  such  bargaining,  therefore,  waa  not 
only  protected,  but  encouraged  tinder  the 
New  Deal  through  the  Wagner  Act. 

I  should  like  to  emphaatxe  that  this  key- 
stone of  the  national  labor  policy  under  tha 
New  Deal  was  not  only  Intended  to  bcnett 
the  American  wage  earner,  but  also  designed 
to  strengthen  the  whole  economy.  An  Im- 
portant factor  which  contributed  to  the  1£29 
depreaalon  waa  the  failure  of  masa  purchas- 
ing power  to  keep  pace  with  productive  ca- 
pacity. This  In  large  measure  resulted  from 
the  antltinlon  drive  after  the  Plrst  World 
War  which  aertotialy  undermined  the  Ameri- 
can trade-union  movement  and  drastically 
reduced  the  bargaining  power  of  the  Ameri- 
can wags  earner. 

Over  00  percent  of  our  farm  products  are 
sold  m  thto  country.  The  bulk  of  the  prod- 
ucts of  Industry  are  likewise  dtopoaad  of  in 
domeatlc  markets.  Lack  of  purchaalng  power 
causa   by  inadeqtuta   wagea   thus   means  a 
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reduced  market  for  products  of  American  in- 
dustry  and   farms. 

It  was  because  I  recognized  these  consid- 
erations that  I  opposed  the  enactment  of  the 
Taft-Hartley  Act.  I  opposed  the  act  because 
it  was  designed  to  reduce  tbe  bargaining 
strength  of  labor  at  a  time  when,  accord- 
ing to  Justice  Department  statistics,  concen- 
tration of  economic  power  In  American  In- 
dustry was  at  the  highest  point  in  our  his- 
tory. I  opposed  the  act  because  it  was  de- 
signed to  weaken  labor's  bargaining  power 
at  a  time  when  American  Industry  was  mak- 
ing the  largest  peacetime  profits  in  its  hto- 
tory  and  when  millions  of  American  families 
were  obliged  to  subsist  on  an  average  annual 
Income  far  below  that  recognized  as  neces- 
sary to  maintain  an  adequate  standard  of 
living. 

In  1946.  Just  before  the  Congress  began  its 
consideration  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act.  20 
percent,  or  approximately  7.000.000  American 
families,  had  an  average  annual  income  of 
only  $835,  and  20  percent  received  an  aver- 
age income  of  92.023.  Do  these  figures  indi- 
cate that  wage  earners  had  become  too  power- 
ful in  collective  bargaining? 

During  1»47,  the  year  the  Taft-Hartley  Act 
became  law,  corporate  profits  before  taxes 
reached  the  peacetime  high  of  $28,000,000,- 
000  as  compared  to  twenty-one  billions  in 
1946.  Do  these  profits  indicate  that  wage 
earners  had  become  so  powerful  that  Ameri- 
can business  dared  not  deny  their  demands? 
Yet  the  claim  that  labor  had  become  too 
powerful  was  the  main  justification  ad- 
vanced for  the  Taft-Hartley  Act. 

The  propaganda  drive  to  sell  the  provi- 
sions of  the  act  to  the  American  public  and 
the  American  wage  earner  has  been  of  tre- 
mendous proportions.  This  drive  has  been 
aided  by  the  fact  that  operation  of  the  act 
was  slow  to  start  and  that  iU  full  economic 
effect  will  probably  not  be  felt  until  we  enter 
another  era  of  business  recession.  It  is  Im- 
portant, therefore,  that  the  correct  facts  con- 
cerning the  act's  operations  be  brought  to 
the  American  people. 

In  conclusion.  I  quote  from  the  Minority 
Report  of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Labor- 
Management  Relations: 

"A  free  collective  bargaining  system  re- 
quires that  labor  be  able  to  deal  with  man- 
agement on  equal  terms.  It  requires  that 
labor  be  able  to  obtain  a  fair  share  of  in- 
dustries' profits  in  order  to  maintain  a 
decent  and  adequate  standard  of  liv- 
ing.    •     •     • 

"We  -e  convinced  that  the  Taft-Hartley 
Act  will  defeat  the  attainment  of  this  objec- 
tive and  is.  therefore,  harmful  to  the  na- 
tional welfare.  We,  therefore,  recommend 
that  the  act  be  repealed." 

Leaders  in  management  and  in  the  ranks 
of  labor  '\re  coming  more  and  more  to  recog- 
nize the  need  of  a  better  understanding  of 
all  these  problems.  If  we  are  to  make  the 
democratic  system  work,  there  must  be  a 
better  spirit  of  cooperation  and  understand- 
ing between  labor  and  management.  The 
Taft-Hartley  expansion  of  bureaucratic  con- 
trol in  this  field  will  never  take  the  place 
of  Intelligent  understanding,  sound  judg- 
ment, and  cooperation  between  labor  and 
capital.  This  is  the  only  road  to  Increased 
production  in  our  cities,  continued  pros- 
perity on  our  farms,  and  the  preservation 
of  hi^h  standards  of  living  in  America. 

Annocncek.  Senator  James  E.  Mx;b»at.  of 
Montana  has  told  us  of  his  views  on  the 
Taft-Hartley  bill. 

Cur  other  guest  Is  J.  Albert  Woll.  general 
counsel  for  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor.  Mr.  Woll.  what  is  your  position  with 
rejard  to  the  current  legislative  committee 
bearings  on  the  Taft-Hartley  bill  and  the 
poaalble  amendments  to  that  bill? 

Mr.  Woll.  Senator  Muxxat  has  Just  told 
you  that  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  is  so  injurious 
to  the  national  welfare  that  no  amendments 
can  cure  it  and  that  the  only  remedy  is  out- 
right appeal.     I  am  certain  that  any  person 


who  taies  the  trouble  to  examine  the  facts 
and  who,  like  the  Senator,  is  truly  Interested 
In  the  welfare  of  this  country  will  agree 
with  him. 

Seven  months  have  elapsed  since  this  law 
was  passed  by  Congress  and  "vhat  do  we  see 
In  the  way  of  results? 

The  sponsors  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act 
claimed  it  would  reduce  or  eliminate  strikes 
and  labor-management  disputes.  Has  It 
done  so?  The  official  records,  cited  by  Sen- 
ator MinuuT,  prove  just  the  contrary. 

The  basic  theory  of  those  who  drafted  the 
Taft-Hartley  Act  was  that  labor  unions  had 
grown  too  powerful  for  the  good  of  the  coun- 
try. They  even  went  so  far  as  to  assert  that 
labor  unions  were  oppressing  their  own 
members.  So  they  set  out  to  destroy  the 
power  of  the  unions  by  a  multitude  of  re- 
strictive provisions.  Two  of  these  souglrt  to 
abolish  the  closed  shop  and  to  encourage 
union  members  to  desert  their  organizations 
by  requiring  approval  in  secret  ballot  elec- 
tions of  a  majority  of  all  eligible  employees 
In  a  collective-bargaining  unit  before  a 
lulon-shop  contract  could  be  put  into  effect 
by  lalKjr  and  mangement.  It  was  assumed, 
of  course,  that  the  workers  of  this  country 
would  vote  against  the  union  shop  If  given 
the  opportunity  to  do  so. 

That  was  11  months  ago.  Today  we  find 
the  very  same  people  who  Insisted  upon  the 
requirement  for  union -shop  elections  now  de- 
manding that  Congress  eliminate  It  as  a 
waste  of  Government  money.  The  reasons 
for  this  abrupt  about  face  are  clear  and  po- 
tent. In  the  thousands  of  union-shop  elec- 
tions conducted  by  the  National  Labor  Rela- 
tions Board  to  date  under  the  Taft-Hartley 
Act,  the  unions  have  won  more  than  99  per- 
cent. The  records  of  the  board  show  that 
more  than  85  percent  of  the  total  number  of 
workers  eligible  to  vote,  cast  their  ballots  In 
favor  of  the  union  shop. 

Paced  by  this  mass  of  expression  of  an 
overwhelming  desire  for  the  union  shop  by 
the  workers  themselves,  the  opponents  of 
labor  in  Congress  now  want  to  eliminate 
the  elections  entirely.  Their  new  attitude 
is  not  surprising. 

Aside  from  the  huge  waste  of  Government 
funds,  the  requirement  for  these  elections 
has  swamped  the  machinery  of  the  Rational 
Labor  Relations  Board.  Its  backlog  of  cases, 
arising  from  the  confusing  and  unjust  pro- 
visions of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act.  has  become 
so  great  that  prompt  settlement  of  labor- 
management  disputes  can  no  longer  be  ob- 
tained through  recotu-se  to  the  board.  The 
resulting  delays  in  obtaining  justice  will 
aggravate  the  original  conflicts  and  cause 
widespread  unrest  and  Industrial  dlsttirb- 
ance. 

To  sum  up.  labor  Indicts  the  Taft-Hartley 
Act  on  these  major  counts: 

1.  It  has  restricted  and  denied  freedom  of 
speech  and  freedom  of  political  action  to 
American  workers  organized  into  trade- 
unions. 

2.  It  has  hampered  the  organization  of 
unorganized  workers  who  are  left  at  the 
mercy  of  unfair  employers. 

3.  It  has  impeded  true  collective  bargain- 
ing, given  employers  unfair  advantages,  in- 
creased their  resistance  to  legitimate  union 
requests,  and  stirred  up  suspicion  and  mis- 
trust at  the  bargaining  table. 

4.  It  has  dterupted  long  standing  and 
peaceful  collective-bargaining  relationships 
l>etween  labor  and  management  in  many  in- 
dustries. 

5.  it  has  limited  the  opportunity  of  wage 
earners  to  obtain  welfare  funds,  pensions, 
hospitalization,  and  Insurance  during  Illness, 
when  the  need  for  continuing  pay  is  most 
urgent. 

6.  It  has  denied  labor  its  traditional  right 
to  stand  together  in  common  cause  against 
working  conditions  that  endanger  the  Ameri- 
can standard  of  living. 

7.  It  has  placed  agencies  of  the  Federal 
Government  and  the  courW,  through  com- 


plaints and  Injunctions,  in  the  false  position 
of  fighting  on  the  side  of  employers  against 
workers  seeking  to  protect  their  rights  and 
to  improve  their  conditions. 

For  these  major  reasons,  the  Taft-Hartley 
Act  stands  condemned  by  the  workers  of  thto 
country  and  should  be  repealed  at  the  first 
opportunity. 


Bataan  Editor  Makes  Out  Case  for  Filipino 
Veterans 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  KARL  STEFAN 

or  NEBRASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  10.  1948 

Mr.  STEFAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  leave 
granted  me,  I  include  a  newspaper  article 
from  the  June  3.  1948  issue  of  the  Stars 
and  Stripes: 

(By  Diosdado  M.  Yap.  editor  and  publtoher, 
Bataan  magazine) 

On  July  26,  1941,  the  late  President  Frank- 
lin D.  Roosevelt,  Commander  in  Chief  of  the 
Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States,  by  Execu- 
tive order  integrated  the  Philippine  Army  and 
the  Philippine  ConsUbulary  Into  the  armed 
forces  of  the  United  States. 

When  the  Japanese  Imperial  Forces  Invaded 
the  Philippines,  the  Filipino  soldiers  fought 
the  enemy  side  by  side  with  their  American 
comrades  not  as  a  Philippine  armed  imlt  but 
as  American  soldiers  under  American  com- 
manders. In  subsequent  pronouncements  by 
Its  highest  commanding  general  in  the  P-  ific, 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  prom- 
ised to  reward  and  grant  to  the  Filipino  sol- 
diers the  rights  and  benefits  accorded  to  all 
soldiers  in  the  service  of  the  United  States. 
The  Filipino  soldiers  creditably  fulfilled  their 
part  of  the  war.  Their  response  to  duty  in 
the  defense  of  the  American  flag  is  written 
In  blood  on  the  beaches  ol  Lingayen,  In  plains 
cf  Luzon,  in  the  foxholes  of  BaUan,  and  In 
the  Island  fortress  of  Corregidor. 

When  their  American  commanders  stir- 
rendered  to  the  Japanese  forces,  the  Filipino 
soldiers  continued  the  fight  in  guerrilla  war- 
fare, gathering  valuable  intelligence  Informa- 
tion for  General  MacArthur  in  Australia,  and 
at  the  same  time  harassing  the  enemy,  thus 
relieving  to  a  great  degree  enemy  pressure  on 
the  American  forces  of  Liberation  in  New 
Guinea  and  the  Netherlands  East  Indies. 

By  the  valor  and  loyalty  of  the  Filipino 
soldiers,  hundreds  of  thousands  of  American 
lives  as  well  as  the  civilian  population  of 
the  country  and  billions  worth  of  supplies 
and  equipments  have  been  saved.  The  war 
was  certainly  shortened.  However,  on  the 
part  of  the  Filipino  people,  thousands  of 
Filipino  lives  and  incalculable  worth  of  prop- 
erty were  lost  and  destroyed  ss  a  price  of 
their  courage  and  loyalty  to  American  and 
American  Ideals. 

The  morale  and  faith  of  the  civilian  popu- 
lation of  the  Philippines  were  kept  high  in 
spite  of  difficulties  and  adverse  propaganda 
of  the  enemy. 

When  the  American  Forces  of  Liberation 
landed  on  Leyte.  the  Filipino  people,  guerril- 
las as  well  as  civilians,  renewed  their  deter- 
mined attack  against  the  Japanese  through- 
out the  archipelago.  In  most  Instances, 
these  guerrillas'  and  citizens*  army  annihi- 
lated their  common  foes.  The  American 
people  showered  them  with  glowing  tributes 
and  expressions  of  gratitude  and  praises  In 
superlative  terms.  '"No  other  country  in  tha 
world  besides  the  Philippines  has  shown  to 
America  the  highest  degree  of  loyalty  tc 
her  fl.ag  and  Ideals,"  the  American  pcopla 
stated. 
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The  war  ended  In  the  middle  of  IMS.    The 
raipli  o  veterana,   thouaanda  of   them   Bictc 
«  ounded,  maimed  and  disabled,  sought 
bcapl^lzatlon  nnd  medical  care.     But.  un> 
tdy,    to    their    dlamay.    the    United 
denied    them    the    medical 
proBilMil  ttMOU  and  alao 
aecottlad  tbem  as  Amerl- 
sfcldlers,  by  paaslng  the  Recession  Act 
Fet  rtiary  18.  1946. 

Certainly,  the  Filipino  veterana  could  not 

fucb  action  cm  the  part  of  tbe 

States  Congress  In  denying  them  the 

as  stipulated  tmder  the  GI  bill  of 

The    Filipino    veterans    know    that 

own  coimtry  In  the  mldat  of  rccon- 

from  the  ravages  of  war.  Is  not  In 

to  adequately  extend  to  them  the 

promlaed  and  kmg  overdue  to  them. 

his   connection.    It   should   be    stated 

very  Inadequate  assistance  that  the 

e    Government    Is    actually    giving 

through  the  Philippine  veterans'  board 

very  limited  due  to  lack  of  funds.     Con- 

thelr  hopes  hinge  on  the  Amerl- 

bfenevolence  and  %enae  of  Justice.     They 

aot  lost  faith  In  the  ultimate  recog- 

by  the  Congress  of  the  United  Statea 

heroism,  courage,  and  loyalty, 
ur^  the  prompt  consideration  of  the 
mea£ure  known  as  the  Rogers  bill. 
Pt^tlipplne  Veterans'  Legion  rmmmlilnnrrt 
Its  members  to  come  to  Washington. 
1  oembers  of  this  mission  who  are  all 
army  and  guerrilla  olBcers  are  Repre- 
sentailve  Ramon  Magaayaay  who  la  alao 
chalriian  of  the  Houae  Committee  on  Na- 
tieMOl  Defenat  of  the  Congress  of  the  Phil- 
and  Representative  Atilano  R.  Clnco, 
of  the  Commlaaion  on  Appolnt- 
and  guerrilla  leader  In  Leyte.  They 
travoltod  10.000  mllea  and  left  their 
still  In  session  to  work  and 
in  twbalf  of  their  poor  and  sxiffer- 
w  veterans  of  the  Philippines. 
n  thla  same  people  and  the  same  goT- 
emmAnt  have  ecxnmltted  themselves  to  fight 
tt:9  sUto  at  tbe  United  States  whenever 
wherever  anothw  emergency  should 
The  tie  of  understanding  that  blnda 
two  peoples  ts  easily  underatood.  This 
not  only  In  the  field  at  battle  but 
Iti  the  fields  of  busineea.  eommcrce,  and 


are  confident  that  the  American  Con« 

fulty  undenuatfi  the  sertouaneM  of 

pfoMcflM  •uaflrutlug  tlM  ruiplno  vet« 

We  bare  every  wmob  to  bemve  that 

tlmtted   benettf  proelded  tn   tbe 

bill  wtll  soon  be  acted  tipon  In  tiM 

Ifrtereet  at  the  FUiptno  veterans     Tlier 

Hra  MMl  0f  tlHe  help  n'rw.    Any  delay 

prfllonfftfiff  ttmt  fufferteff  and  agO' 

TTi«  nnannal  sttMrtfillMI  tMltAMMi  In 

Rivers  bill  to  very  iBilpMiMM.  but  mT' 

mm  efi  ammmt,  hemtftr  flMCitr  It 


fMtffi   n   Ftndi    Um4   It   NfitfMMl 
PrnrMi-Wkr  li  Ty« 
MMl  Not  F«rtii«d  With  VHamioi 
ALmIO? 


IN 

Mr 


lEX'I  EN8IOM  OF  KDiARKB 

OF 

HON.  REID  F.  MUHRAY 

or  wiacojnnr 
'  HE  HOUSK  OF  RRFRBSXNTATTTH 
Thursday,  June  10,  1948 

MURRAY    of    Wlscon&in.    Mr. 
er,  the  following  table  shows  the 


amount  of  dried  skim  milk  used  by  the 
school-lunch  program,  and  the  amounts 
used  In  certain  States: 

Nonfat  dry  mUk  solids  dutritnttlon,  1947-4S 

State :  Founds 

Alabama 380, 017 

Arlaona M.  000 

Arkansas .._._._. ...  824,000 

California BBS.  200 

Colorado .  54,000 

Florida M.COO 

Georgia 316.000 

Idaho M.OCO 

nilnots M,  000 

Iowa 64.000 

Kansas 108.000 

Kentucky 140, 103 

Louisiana . 378,  COO 

Maryland. _ 64,000 

Maaaachusetta 108,000 

Michigan 162,  COO 

Minnesota 216.  000 

Mississippi 162.  COO 

Montana _.._. 14,98S 

Nevada .  10,  SCO 

New  Hampshire 27.000 

New  Mexico 21,800 

North  Carolina 175,  500 

Ohio- - __  758,  OCO 

Oklahoma 356.400 

Oregon 76.  815 

Rhode  Island 27.000 

South  Carolina 189,  000 

Tenneaaee 119,  PSO 

TeJtaa 648,  OCO 

Utah 54. 000 

Virginia 121.  600 

Washington 162,  OCO 

West  Virginia 162.000 

Wyoming. 16.200 

Hawaii 166.  9C0 

Ptierto  Rico 1.207.100 

Total _ 7.  358.  OCO 

The  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture  has  hundreds  of  scientists, 
and  since  President  Truman  Is  trying  to 
make  political  capital  out  of  the  program 
It  Is  only  fair  to  ask  a  couple  of  questions. 

One  is.  Why  this  dried  skim  milk  has 
not  had  an  acceptable  support  price,  tn 
conformity  to  tbe  Steagall  support  pro- 
gram? 

Two  Is,  Why  are  American  .school  chil- 
dren tn  the  national  achool  program  pro- 
vided iiklm  milk  that  Is  not  fortified  with 
vitamin  A  and  vitamin  D7 

If  the  aclentUts  find  the  sdgntlfk  an* 
swers  In  the  United  tUtea  Department  of 
Agriculture,  why  dofu  0«l  th"  fV'crrtarir 
of  Agriculture  make  tut  ei  iht'  resuiu  9t 
tlMM9*nm«'nt«7 

tn#  immotHumIi  pmimml  s  pfotntu 
wttli  MA«riiiM  mpjwrt,  mt»§tu  h§  hu 
rnof  loUrMt  to  9mm  tiMA  to  Um  wf  U 
ffiff  of  the  «hlMffii  ot  ARMflgfi.  T«o 
miMh  poHtMi.  too  ttUlo  Adaptation  of 
Mionitoe  tueu. 


The  MariiigU  PU«  m  loteT'Earepeaa 

TfRii 


EXrENBlON  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HUBERT  S.  ELLIS 

or  wwT  vnoDfu 

Of  THZ  HOUSK  OP  RVRaBBNTATIVSS 

Thursday.  June  10,  1948 

Mr.  ELLIS.     Mr.  Speaker,  on  March 
29,  1948,  on  page  3659  of  the  Coifcnn- 


sioH.^L  RrcoiD,  under  special  order.  T 
made  a  statement  on  the  then  proposed 
Marshall  plan. 

I  would  like  very  much  to  call  your 
attention  to  this  statement  by  present- 
ing a  few  Qxcerpts.  These  quotations 
have  a  bearing  on  a  current  news  item 
which  I  shall  "bring  to  your  attention  In 
a  moment. 

Tbe  quotations  follow : 

The  economic  crisis  in  Kurope  la  broueht 
about  by  Its  boclal.  political,  and  spiritual 
crisea  and  wUl  not  be  corrected  by  economic 
aid. 

•  •  •  •  • 

The  war  has  been  over  nearly  3  years. 
Something  must  be  radically  wrong  with  the 
way  we  have  been  aiding  Europe,  otherwise 
they  would  have  shown  seme  marked  de- 
gree of  recovery  and  we  should  have  made 
friends.  Our  world-recovery  donations, 
totaling  •22.000.000.000,  have  utterly  failed 
to  achieve  their  pronounced  objectives. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Parenthetically,  I  might  observe  that  It 
might  be  a  good  thing  fur  this  country.  If 
Instead  of  supporting  workmen  who  will  not 
work  to  the  utmost  in  England,  we  let  the 
socialistic  experiment,  which  Is  now  going  on 
there,  demonstrate  Its  utter  incapacity  to 
succeed. 

•  •  •  •  • 
There  la  an  abundance  of  evidence  to  sup- 
port the  belief  that  the  alien-minded  Social- 
ists who  infiltrated  Into  oxu  Ctovenunent  dur- 
ing the  past  15  years  are  seriously  and  ob- 
jectively aiding  and  abetting  their  brothera 
under  the  skin  In  Europe  to  establish,  firmly, 
socialism  there  and,  in  turn,  bring  atxmt 
Eoctailsm  here  through  national  collapse  and 
bankruptcy,  thereby  creatmg  a  sociallstio 
world  which,  apparently,  has  been  their  ob- 
jective since  the  beginning. 

•  •  •  •  • 

The  main  obstacles  to  European  recovery 
arc  the  present  economic  policies  followed  by 
their  governments.  Help  from  outside  to 
any  country  goes  eventually  to  relieve  Its 
least  argent  needs.  Aid  from  the  United 
8t«tee  will  be  futile  unless  the  country  aided 
dlecontlnuei  restnctl<nilst  policies. 

•  •  •  •  • 

totefgoverumental  loans  locreaM  and  pro- 
long  governmental  restrictions  on  tbe  eeoil- 
oay,  botb  in  tbe  borrowing  and  in  the  Untf- 
ing  coontrlea.  and  delay  tbe  return  to  a  free 

•  •  •  •  • 
lUmove  all  eMMNi  «|  CMlMMlie  ratei  by 

tbe  lateraeueiMt  Moaelary  fnod  aad  pmr* 
vahieMew  ef  fereli»  §imtmtlm, 


ffo««  I  rtfid  an  AP  n^ws  item  frofn 
Wa*hln«t«B«  dAldd  iUM  li 
A  etea0|r  opbv  lii  irfioe  aflMHg  weetem 


••lenn  aiwMig  g^venwiient  tmtiaUt  dlreeiiiig 
(lie  Msfsball  plsn 

At  Uaei  MPo  feey  Ameriean  IMmiilil  m» 
peru  h«ve MMte  raris  ti<  belp deflii 8ciii> 

Ufltted  Matea  Oovemment  ihrtmrb  these 
represeMtalvat  baa  mad*  It  plain  this  trend 
must  be  reversed  In  the  quUkeat  poaaible 
time  leet  tbe  eueeatt  of  the  Marshall  pUn  be 
cntfanflwed. 

Large  eeale  trading  among  the  16  partici- 
pating eountrlaa  baa  been  counted  upon  aa 
one  of  tbe  moat  important  of  the  self-help 
features  of  tbe  Maraball  plan.  OfBclals  said 
today  that  unless  a  remedy  U  forthcoming 
soon,  surpluses  of  vegetables  and  frulU  may 
rot  In  countries  like  Italy  and  Holland  while 
neighboring  nations  with  other  products  to 
sell  want  them. 
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The  situation  recently  has  reached  the 
point,  they  said,  where  even  Britain  Is  hav- 
ing difficulty  making  adequate  payment  ar- 
rangements for  exports  of  her  coal. 

The  downturn  In  Intra-European  trade, 
these  officials  said,  stems  from  these  basic 
causes: 

1.  Each  country  is  drastically  curtailing 
imports  to  conserve  Its  scarce  dollar  supply. 

2.  Countries  like  Belgium,  Sweden,  and 
Switzerland  are  no  longer  extending  credit  to 
needy  countries  wanting  to  buy  their  goods 
because  they  are  not  getting  the  type  of 
goods  they  want  in  return. 

3.  The  Jumped  currency  situation  In  Eu- 
rope has  caused  most  countries  to  overprice 
their  goods. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Inevitable  has  come 
to  pass. 

It  Is  Indeed  remarkable  that  the  man- 
agers of  our  Government  have  learned 
nothing  from  experience  and  that  simple 
economical  facts  are  wholly  disregarded. 
As  I  have  related  time  and  again  on 
this  floor,  the  vacillating  foreign  policy 
of  this  administration  is  costing  the 
American  taxpayer  billions  upon  billions 
of  dollars  and  has  created  international 
problems  too  grave  to  be  exaggerated. 

How  can  you  revive  trade  in  Europe  as 

long  as  we  keep  the  people  on  a  dole? 

How  can  England  and  Poland  sell  their 

coal  as  long  as  Europe  can  get  it  from 

us  for  nothing? 

How  can  Holland,  Belgium,  and  the 
Scandinavian  countries  sell  surplus  ag- 
ricultural commodities,  which  they  have, 
as  long  as  their  prospective  customers 
can  get  it  from  us  for  nothing? 

Where  Is  the  justification  of  spending 
good  American  dollars  to  support  In- 
competent, nonproductive,  socialistic 
governments  who  are  tightening  the 
noose  of  socialism  about  the  necks  of  the 
people  we  profess  to  want  to  save? 

These  governments  would  not  stand 
24  hours  without  support  from  the  Unit- 
ed States  Treasury. 

Why  not  give  the  European  people  a 
chance  to  establish  the  government  they 
want  and  put  their  own  house  in  order? 
The  falae  value  on  their  currencies 
preventa  Inter-European  trading.  The 
whole  ncheme  U  breaking  down  and  wg 
are  on  the  road  to  wa»tlng  another  117,- 
000,000. 


f  ffffMi  •i  tlie  CaUielk  Wtf  VetefMi 

EXrKNMIOM  Of  RBMAXKH 
or 

HON,  CHARLES  J.  KERSTEN 

or  WtaCOftiMM 

IN  TMI  HOVn  or  RffniMKtlTATIVM 
Thurtdav.  June  10.  1948 

Mr.  ICERSTIN  of  WUconiln,  Mr, 
Speaker,  I  wUh  to  Include  In  my  remark! 
the  program  of  the  Catholic  War  Vet- 
erans, as  follows: 

Btatxmemt  or  Cathouc  Wab  VmaAwa 
roa  ooD,  couMTay,  and  home— actiom 

During  the  past  year,  CommunUt  strength 
In  the  United  States  has  been  growing  rap- 
idly. It  has  now  attained  alarming  propor- 
tions. The  Communist  Party  member— and 
his  more  dangerous  satellite,  the  fellow 
traveler— has  succeeded  in  buUdlng  a  spring- 
board for  disaster. 


It  does  not  reqiUre  any  great*  feat  of  men- 
tal gymnastics  to  arrive  at  the  conclusion 
that  the  United  States  is  In  danger  of  de- 
struction from  within.  There  is  a  greater 
percentage  of  Communists  In  the  United 
States  today  than  there  was  In  Russia  at  the 
time  of  the  revolution. 

Propaganda,  some  of  It  brazen,  most  of  It 
subtle,  bombards  the  eyes  and  ears  of  Amer- 
ica through  the  media  of  fellow  traveling 
information  agencies. 

A  combination  of  fool  and  genius,  traitor 
and  zealot,  ^  working  feverishly  to  welcome 
chaos  to  America. 

The  American  people  have  become  in- 
creasingly cognizant  of  the  immediate  and 
grave  danger  of  the  world  Communist  move- 
ment. Today,  Americans  are  looking  for 
leadership,  for  guidance,  for  protection  from 
within. 

Basing  Its  activities  on  the  solid  moral  and 
spiritual  rock  of  the  CathoUc  Church,  the 
Catholic  War  Veterans,  In  cooperation  with 
all  loyal  Americans,  have  been  able  to  pro- 
vide some  of  the  leadership  and  guidance  so 
urgently  needed. 

The  Catholic  War  Veterans  have  fought, 
and  win  continue  to  fight,  for  our  American 
heritage.  It  was  not  mere  expediency  that 
motivated  our  loundlng  fathers  when  they 
set  the  principles  of  freedom  and  Justice  so 
clearly  stated  In  our  Constitution.  Inalien- 
able rights  are  not  expediencies.  They  are 
granted  to  all  mankind,  not  by  changUng 
rulers,  but  by  God  himself. 

AN    AMERICANISM   SCHOOL 

In  Its  report  on  the  Mundt-Nlxon  bill,  the 
House  Committee  on  Un-American  Activi- 
ties stated.  "The  committee  wishes  to  em- 
phasize that  this  legislation  alone  is  not  the 
complete  answer  to  the  Communist  problem 
in  the  United  States.  An  attack  must  be 
made  upon  the  Communist  problem  on  all 
fronU  if  we  are  to  meet  it  successfully.  It 
Is  imperative  that  the  American  people  un- 
derstand the  true  character,  alms,  and  tech- 
niques of  the  Communist  conspiracy." 

In  complete  agreement  with  thU  report  of 
the  House  Committee  on  Un-American  Activ- 
ities the  Catholic  War  Veterans  of  America 
will  conduct  in  the  city  of  Washington  quar- 
terly school  sessions  of  1-week  duration 
In  order  "that  the  American  people  under* 
stand  the  true  character,  alms,  and  tech- 
niques of  the  CommunUt  conspiracy." 

Btallttffi  that  the  flnal  battle  between 
eonmualem  and  democracy  is  being  waged 
on  Main  Street,  United  BUtes  of  America,  one 
member  of  the  Catholic  War  Veterane  of 
America  will  be  Mleeted  by  eaeh  Catholie 
War  Veteran  Hiate  departnent  to  reprMent 
that  »Ute  at  tbe  •eb/i«;l  seselon*.  Tbe  MMH 
ber  aeteeted  lor  atietidaiice  st  the  AmeriMtt' 
lam  eflMel  liMMfld  U  wperirneed  In  fnittje 
•MAkinff.  hart  urn*  leaal  t»(iinl««,  Md  toe 
wilH«»«  ift  return  \>»  hie  h//me  CKaie  and  ••• 
ii^tmni*  witii  alt  elrte  %tiiu\f  nn  maMm  tw* 
i«(MU»«  Uf  (tie  eeiiitoattiMM  id  tmmmmm, 

liM.  Amerl^anleNI  eelMWl  IMM  totM  fMttt' 
bate  ih  imfWUiu  ilie  lerUMf  of  MM  fOMMlMr 
•r  tbe  Mundt'Mia/ifi  t»tll,  Hm  HMMTtM* 
NfCMAiie  nintm.  ut  G»Hhtrm»,  ehalraiaii  el 
the  UgUlatlva  MtoeoilMllttee  nt  the  M^MMe 
Oemminee  on  Uri'Amerttan  Aaimum,  and 
the  lUversnd  John  W.  OronM,  f.  §.,  de|Mrt* 
ment  of  social  action,  N»tiori»l  Catholle  Wel- 
fare Conference,  aa  advisory  directors  Utr  tbe 
•obool.  Leading  American  authorities  on 
communUm  and  subversive  activities  will 
conduct  the  school  seaalons. 


TKt  ROaABT  raOOEAM 

As  a  pathway  to  success  in  the  all-out 
antlcommunUm  drive  of  the  Catholic  War 
Veterans,  we  are  undertaking  a  phase  of 
spiritual  activity  known  as  the  rosary  pro- 
gram. 

The  Catholic  War  Veterans  of  America  is 
a  Catholic  organization  and  it  is  fitting  and 
proper  that  religious  devotion  should  be  fos- 


tered among  our  members  before  all  other 
activities. 

We  know,  as  Catholics,  that  in  praying  and 
requesting  divine  guidance,  we  can  receive  no 
greater  assistance  than  that  proffered  by  our 
Blessed  Mother.  We  know  from  her  lips  as 
she  tpoke  at  Fatlma  that  one  of  the  great- 
est keys  to  happiness,  to  victory,  and  to  peace 
is  the  saying  of  the  rosary. 

To  this  end — peace,  victory,  and  happi- 
ness—through the  Queen  of  Peace,  the  Catho- 
lic War  Veterans  will  assist  In  the  task  of 
spreading  the  rosary  devotion  among  our 
comrades  In  the  veterans'  hospitals,  on  ac- 
tive service,  and  within  our  own  organiza- 
tion. Approximately  100.000  rosaries  will  be  ^ 
distributed  In  honor  of  the  Lady  of  Fatlma. 
The  Reverend  Patrick  Peyton,  C.  S.  C 
director  of  radios  nationally  famed  Family 
Hour  and  head  of  the  family-rosary  pro- 
gram in  the  United  States,  has  agreed  to 
write  a  special  devotional  pamphlet  for  the 
veteran  ill  in  the  hOLpitel,  for  the  Catholic 
now  in  act'  e  service,  and  for  members  of 
the  Catholic  War  Veterans  of  America. 

The  rosary  and  pamphlet  will  be  a  gift  of 
the  Catholic  War  Veterans  of  America.  It 
Is  firmly  believed  that  through  requesting  the 
assistance  and  guidance  of  Mary,  our  pro- 
gram of  attack  against  communism  and  Its 
disastrous  consequences  will  be  successful. 
In  defeating  communism  and  fulfilling  the 
very  purpose  of  our  organization,  we  must 
enlist  the  aid  of  our  Divine  Lord.  We  mtist 
work— but  we  must  also  pray, 

FILM -EDUCATION  PBOCHAM 

A  program  for  the  production,  presenta- 
tion and  distribution  of  16-mUllmeter  soimd. 
color  motion  pictures  exposing  the  techniques 
of  the  Communist  and  presenting  methods 
and  means  of  combating  communistic  activi- 
ties has  been  formulated  by  national  head- 
quarters. Catholic  War  Veterans  of  America. 
The  films  wUl  be  distributed  throughout  the 
United  States  through  the  various  Catholic 
War  Veteran  posts  and  wUl  be  shown  on  a 
community-use  basis— presented  not  only  to 
Catholic  War  Veteran  posU  but  to  all  civic 
groups  Interested  In  the  destruction  of  com- 
munism. 

America  at  the  Croearoads:  Presented  in 
aaeocUtlon  with  the  Research  InstltuU  of 
America,  thU  film  explains  techniques  and 
purpose  of  tbe  Communist  In  his  infiltration 
Into  a  labor  union,  the  fomenting  and  pro- 
longing of  strikes  and  the  methods  used  In 
tbe  development  of  tbe  fellow  traveler.  It 
further  lUtiatrates  tbe  effective  means  which 
the  loyal  American  labor  man  may  use  in 
defeatlnif  the  Communist  and  In  retaining 
control  <d  his  union. 

raniamenlar*  Froeedurei  Thla  film  will 
tiffer  ineirtMMM  1m  tlM  toaele  prtMifrtee  of 
periismentary  pfOiidMfe  ef  otttltoed  In 
Kohpro,  «ui«  of  Order,  It  win  b#  dira/-ted 
t«w«rd  the  AmerieM  m—iiui't"^  *n^  will 
taflflMl  MM  itfai  Ammuu  m  the  teetw 
ftiMNWeffllMllAf  MMHMCie**-'  >- I*  »«* 

dfjrefi  tfom  tk§  wNm  Ml.  f»MM 

or  dtlier  «lvt«  MMmtTtucr  hy  ■'-  "^<-toftlMl 
MiltMnenury  inithn\i*'fum»  ut  the  trained 

OMMRtlAlet. 

Too  Ufy  Te  Urei  Thla  Aim  wilt  tot  dlree<«d 
K/wsrd  thai  parltettUr  tfp«  "t  Amerlf in  who, 
tn  hu  selfteh  aowplaeener,  tuUa  to  acrpreelate 
the  ra*|>oru.lblllilei  of  hard'Wun  freedoms 
It  win  inuatrate  the  communlattc  system  of 
creating  doubt,  fear,  and  eonfualon  among 
those  who  fall  to  work  it  being  Americans. 

Eternal  Conflict:  ThU  film  will  treat  tbe 
basic  differences  between  Communist  and 
American  phlloaophles  of  life  as  contained 
In  the  ThesU  and  Statutes  of  the  CommunUt 
International  and  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  of  America.  The  film  will  show 
why  and  how  a  CommunUt  thinks  and  will 
explain  in  detail  the  absolute  incompati- 
bility of  communUm  and  democracy.  It  will 
also  illustrate  the  techniques  which  the 
loyal  American  must  employ  in  defeating 
the  communUtic  world  movement. 
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A  Proposal  for  Financing  of  Federal 
Water-Power  Projectt 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  NORRIS  POULSON 

or  CAUFOUtU 

:n  the  house  op  representatives 

Thursday.  June  10.  1948 

\iT.  POULSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
lei  ,ve  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
RicoRO.  I  Include  the  following  state- 
ment prepared  for  presentation  to  the 
flfih  annual  convention,  Ameri  :an  Pub- 
Power  A-saoclation.  Colorado  Sprinfs, 
C4lo..  May  18.  194«.  by  Samuel  B.  Mor- 
.  general  manager  and  chief  engineer, 
dcbartment  of  water  and  power,  city  of 
L^  Angeles: 

a  long  Umm  I  hav«   been   obtervlng. 
tbe   dftUys   and    lnadequat« 
by  Congress  for  vtUtlly  necd- 
bydroelectrlc    projects    for     which     the 
States    has    aatumcd     the    role    of 
planner,    designer,    flnancler.    buUder,    and 
:  and  so  T  am  delighted  to  have  the 
unity    of    ci-ystallt2lng    my    views    on 
subject  for  presentation  to  the  Amerl- 
Publlc    Power   Association,    which    Is   a 
forum  for  dlsciosslon  of  these  Ideas. 
Additional   generating   capacity   is   of   es- 
tlal  and  paramount  importance  to  meet 
Increased  power  denuinds  of  our  rapidly 
production     of     manufactured 
This  la  particularly  true  at  the  pres> 
time  of  critically  low  electric  power  re- 
Tlita  iCkortage  of  power  reserve  ca- 
ts llaUuu  wide  and  has  resulted  In 
ual  cxirtallment   of   power  In  several   re- 
gions, especially   In   portions  of  the   Pacific 
hich  have  experienced  such  a  great 
In   population   and   Industrial   pro- 
diJction. 

rhe  primary  purpose  of  this  paper  is  to 
create  an  awareness  of  the  public  utility  re- 
IbUlty  for  furnishing  adequate  sources 
•lectrlc    power    at    low     and     reasonable 
GoTemment.    by    Its   assumption    of 
eoiaplete  authority  over  the  richest  and  most 
ecqnomic  main  stream  hydro  sources,  must 
)t  responsibility  for  their  development. 
Government  must  share  with  the  utlll- 
in  the  responsibility  for  anticipating  not 
growing    production    requirements    of 
expanding    civilian    economy,    but    for 
po^lble  war  production  needs  as  well. 

Is  helpful  to  review  briefly  major  events 
the  history  of  the  assumption  by  the 
States  of  a  contlntwusly  increasing 
for  river  control  and  the  pro- 
dudtlon  of  hydroelectric  power.  In  such  re- 
vle  V  I  shall  not  have  time  to  examine  and 
report  the  full  record  which  Is  of  impelling 
t   to   me   as   a    proponent   of    public 
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national   Interest   in  development  of 
Inland  waters  has  progressed  from  navi- 
gation only  to  irrigation  through  the  Recla- 
ma  ;lon  Act  of  1903.     Then  began  an  era  of 
smiil  hydroelectric  plants  at  dams  and  at 
In   canals   In   connection   with   early 
trri^atlon  works  such  as  at  Elephant  Butte, 
and     Arrowrock     dams.    Thea* 
plants  were  truly  Incidental  to  irrtga- 
and  were  financed  out  of  the  Reclama- 
fund,  the  capital   cost   to   be   returned 
Ithout   Interest.     Power    from    tbew  early 
plaf  ta  was  generally  sold  to  private  power 
lies   at   maximum   competitive  rates. 
soon  discovered  that  the  electric  reve- 
was  an  Important  factor  In  the  Irrlga- 
econonay  and  of  great  assistance  to  the 
Irrl^aUon  districts  In  meeting  their  repay - 
to    the    ReclamA'.tcn    fund.     Electric 
also  contributed  gieatly  to  the  cou- 
ince  of  farm  living. 
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Soon  the  Irrigation  districts  discovered 
that  there  wos  t>etter  service  and  greater 
profits  from  distributing  the  power  them- 
selves to  their  own  farms,  communities,  and 
small  Industries.  A  new  and  better  balanced 
economy  was  the  result — but  with  this  de- 
velopment came  competition  with,  and  op- 
position from,  the  privately-owned  power 
companies. 

It  was  Into  such  a  frame  of  precedents  and 
pressures  that  the  Boulder  Canyon  project 
came  Into  being  on  the  Lower  Colorado  River. 
Here  was  the  first  great  multiple  purpose 
water  project  planned,  financed  and  con- 
structed by  the  United  States  to  meet  the 
pressing  needs  and  demands  of  many 
agencies  In  Southern  California  for  protec- 
tion from  the  vagaries  of  this  uncontrolled 
river.  Here  was  the  Imperial  Valley,  below 
sea  level.  wHh  the  Colorado  River  above,  in 
time  of  flood,  threatening  destruction  of  the 
entire  valley  and,  in  dry  years,  furnishing 
Inadequate  luiregulated  flow  by  canal 
through  Uexlco  for  irrigation  of  desert  lands 
In  the  United  States.  And  there  was  crying 
need  for  silt  control.  These  demands  were 
developing  as  we  emerged  from  World  War  I 

The  FaU-Davls  report  of  1923  recommended 
a  high  dam  at  Boulder  Canyon  and  the  AU- 
American  Canal.  In  keeping  with  tradition, 
navigation  was  named  with  irrigation  as  the 
paramount  purposes  at  the  project.  There 
was  yet  no  national  policy  on  flood  control 
and  other  items  which  are  now  considered 
nonreimbursable,  such  as  recreation,  fish 
and  wildlife,  and  silt  control.  This  report 
brought  to  the  fore  the  fact  that,  although 
production  of  power  was  merely  an  Inciden- 
tal ptirpoee.  such  a  dam  would  develop  great 
quantities  of  hydro  power;  in  fact,  the  reve- 
nues from  the  sale  "»f  this  power  would  be 
sufficient  to  pay  for  the  dam  and  power 
plant.  The  fact  that  this  virould  be  low-cost 
power  stimulated  Interest  from  both  public 
and  privately  owned  power  utilities  in 
southern  California.  In  fact,  the  Los  An- 
geles Department  of  Water  and  Power  and 
als<^  the  private  power  companies  proposed, 
themselves,  to  build  a  high  dam  on  the 
Colorado  River  and  promised  similar  bene- 
fits These  proposals  were  rejected  and  the 
United  States  buUt  the  project. 

The  point  I  wish  to  emphasize  Is  that  the 
United  States  asserted  and  has  maintained 
the  position  that  It  alone  can  buUd  dams 
and  regulate  the  flow  of  the  Colorado  River, 
an  interstate  and  an  International  stream. 
In  spite  of  this  assumption  of  sole  Jurisdic- 
tion and  responsibility,  it  took  California 
agencies  8  years  to  secure  passage  of  the 
Svrlng-Johnson  bill,  known  as  the  Boulder 
Canyon  Project  Act.  This  delay  was  encoun- 
tered in  spite  at  the  fact  that  the  cost  of  the 
Hoover  Dam  was  to  be  completely  repaid  with 
Interest  to  the  United  States  from  power 
revenues  supplemented  by  a  as-cents-per- 
acre-foot  charge  for  storage  of  domestic 
water  supply:  and  the  cost  of  the  Ail-Ameri- 
can Canal  Is  to  be  returned  without  Interest 
in  40  years  under  the  reclamation  law. 

The  act  provided  that  Hoover  Dam  should 
not  be  built  until  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior should  have  In  hand  executed  firm  con- 
tracts sufficient,  in  his  Judgment,  to  provide 
revenues  to  retire  the  cost  with  Interest  at 
4  percent  In  50  years  and  at  such  prices  for 
power  "as  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  may 
find  to  be  Justifled  by  oooipcUttTe  eonditions 
at  distrtbutlog  poinu  or  ooiapetltle*  centers." 
I  shall  qot  take  time  here  to  discuss  the 
varioua  attacks  made  before  Congress  which 
delayed  this  favorable  legislation  under 
which  the  United  States  taxpayer  makes  no 
financial  contribution  to  the  cost  of  the  dam 
and  power  plant,  all  of  which  cost  Is  re- 
turned with   Interest. 

The  Boulder  Canyon  Project  Adjustment 
Act  of  1940  changed  the  Interest  rate  from 
4  percent  to  3  percent.  Power  was  first  pro- 
duced In  193«,  and  to  the  first  10  years 
Hoover  Dr^m  furnlaliMt  34.000.000.000  kllo- 
watt-hcu.o.  the  equivalent  of  68.000.000  bar- 
rels  of   fuel    oU    at    CO  J   kUowatt-hcurs    per 
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barrel.  The  Department  of  Water  and  Power 
used  approximately  63  percent  of  this  total 
power  output.  While  authorized  during  a 
period  of  prosperity.  Hoover  Dam  was  ac- 
tually constructed  In  a  period  of  depresaton. 
It  has  made  "n  outstanding  record  and 
reputation   as  a  self-liquidating  project. 

Almost  Immedlstely  after  authorization 
of  the  Hoover  project  In  1928  came  the  de- 
pression years,  and  the  idt-a  and  policy  con- 
ceived with  this  pro'ect.  of  the  Government's 
carrying  out  as  part  of  its  utility  function 
great  multipurpoee  river  developments  on 
a  self -supporting  basis,  were  lost  sight  of. 
In  Its  stead,  beginning  in  19S3.  a  new 
motive  and  purpose  for  such  public-works 
projects  was  exemplified  by  the  "make 
work "  programs  which  were  Invoked  during 
that  period. 

Next  came  the  national  flood -control 
policy  of  1936  and  1938  under  which  the 
United  States  pays  on  s  nonreimbursable 
basis  the  total  construction  cost  of  fiood- 
control  projects,  and.  In  some  cases,  also 
the  cosu  of  lands  and  rights-of-way.  How- 
ever, such  projects  must  show  a  benefit- to- 
cost  ratio  exceeding  unity.  This  has 
enabled  the  War  Department  to  more  than 
compete  with  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  In 
using  the  United  States  taxpayers'  money, 
for  the  benefit  of  local  areas  for  the  reason 
that  irrigation  Investment  must  be  re- 
turned without  interest  whUe  flood-control 
expenditures  require  no  return  to  the  United 
States  Treasury. 

During  the  depression  years,  a  number  of 
great  multiple  purpose  water  projecu  were 
constructed  by  the  United  States  with  pro- 
Tlaton  for  large  production  of  hydroelectric 
power  coming  more  and  more  to  the  fore- 
ground. In  fact.  In  the  case  of  the  Ten- 
nesseee  Valley  Authority,  power  was  the 
prime  purpose,  although  technically  In- 
cluded as  Incidental  to  river  regulation, 
navigation,  and  flood  contro'..  And,  It  Is 
interesting  to  note,  the  Authority  was 
created  In  part  as  a  social -economic  experi- 
ment to  Improve  cotulltloos  of  living  for  the 
people  of  the  Tennaasec  Valley.  Now  nearly 
everyone  recognised  that  TVA  has  been  a 
great  success.  The  people  of  the  valley  have 
prospered.  Low-cost  electricity  has  brought 
Industries  and  improved  living  conditions; 
and  Improved  forestry  and  forming  under 
TVA  have  aatfa  their  contributions  to  lu 
success. 

Bonneville  Dam  and  Onuid  Coulee  Dam 
were  constructed  on  the  Columbia  River,  an 
interstate  and  international  stream,  and 
the  Bonneville  Power  Adminlstrstlon  In  the 
Interior  Department  was  created  to  t-ans- 
mtt  and  market  the  power  from  these  War 
Department  and  Bureau  of  Reclamation  con- 
structed and  operated  projects.  The  Bureau 
of  Reclamation  took  ctKr  the  California 
Central  Valley  project,  planned  and  au.hor- 
ized  by  the  people  of  California  as  a  :5tate 
project.  The  Bureau  constructed  the  Sliasta 
and  Frlant  Dams.  In  Texas  the  Bureau 
built  the  Marshall  Ford  Dam  on  the  I'ulo- 
rado  River  of  Texas.  The  War  Departrnent 
built  the  Port  Peck  Dam  on  the  upper  Mis- 
souri River  for  river  regulation  and  Incl- 
denui  power.  In  provisions  for  power  on 
these  major  projects  there  was  a  lack  of 
imlformity  in  policy  which,  perhaps  nad- 
vertenUy,  gave  competitive  advantage  to 
some  areaa  over  the  Boulder  Canyon  pioject 
service    area. 

There  had  been  many  a  cry  that  thess 
Federal  power  proJecU  would  not  pay  out; 
tiiat  there  would  never  be  a  market  for  the 
mlUlons  of  kilowatts  of  hydroelectric  iKjwer 
capacity  thus  created.  True  It  was  that 
(baas  projecu  added  great  reserves  of  low- 
coat  elecuic  power  and,  during  the  depres- 
sion thirties  U  did  appear  that  it  might  take 
quite  a  number  of  yeark  before  the  output 
ot  such  pUinu  would  be  fully  used.  When 
and  if  depression  years  return  again,  tfe  old 
policies  ct  ustlul  water  and  power  pnjjecu 
'    '  at  a  time  of  suroluaes  an<l  low 
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costs  may  again  be  Inaugurated  to  help 
smooth  the  business  cycle  and  give  employ- 
ment with  confidence  of  their  later  full  use. 
It  was  upon  this  scene  that  war  broke  out 
in  Europe  In  1939.  As  our  participation  In 
World  War  II  progressed  from  "arsenal  of  the 
democracies"  to  "all  aid  short  of  war"  and. 
Anally,  to  declaration  of  war  by  the  United 
States  on  December  8,  1941.  our  magnlflcant 
production  of  arms  and  facilities  with  which 
to  wage  war  depended  In  no  small  part  upon 
these  reserve  public  power  projects  which  had 
been  constructed  so  well  In  advance  of  need 
during  the  depression  thirties. 

Now.  In  this  postwar  period  of  prosperity. 
I  have  a  feeling  that  the  atmosphere  in  Wash- 
ington, the  thinking  which  goes  on  In  the 
Halls  of  Congress  and.  in  part,  even  in  the 
administrative  departments  in  Washington, 
Is  that  appropriations  should  be  cut;  mul- 
tiple purpose  water  projects,  especially  hydro- 
electric projects  should  be  delayed;  prices 
are  too  high,  materials  and  skilled  labor  are 
too  scarce.  There  is  all  too  much  thinking 
In  terms  of  ironing  out  business  cycles  by 
delay  until  there  are  surpluses  of  labor  and 
materials  and  the  construction  of  such  works 
would  become  again  an  important  factor  in 
Improving  employment  and  economic  con- 
ditions during  the  next  depression.  All  of 
this  might  be  true  if  we  had.  at  the  present 
time,  excess  power  reserves  Instead  of  critical 
power  shortages. 

Somehow,  some  way.  we  must  awaken  the 
people  to  the  fact  that  there  Is  a  general 
shortage  of  reserve-power  capacity  and.  in 
many  cases,  a  critical  power  shortage  which 
cannot  l>e  alleviated  for  several  years;  that 
it  now  requires  3  years  to  obtain  delivery  of 
generating  equipment  and  many  other  Items 
required  to  construct  steam  or  hydroelectric 
generation  plants.  Recently,  in  Los  Angeles, 
the  low  bidder  on  Insulators  for  a  300-mlle, 
220-kllovolt  transmission  line,  offered  de- 
livery In  1.500  days,  or  more  than  4  years. 

A  word  should  be  said  about  our  declining 
fuel-oil  and  gas  reserves  upon  which  we  de- 
pend, on  the  Pacific  coast,  to  such  a  high 
degree.  California  Is  now  Importing  gas  from 
Texas.  Fuel  oU  has  more  than  doubled  in 
price  in  the  past  3  years  as  California  has 
nearly  ceased  to  be  an  export  State  and  may 
soon  become  an  Import  State  with  even  high- 
er fuel-oil  costs. 

In  southern  California  since  the  war  there 
Is  three-quarters  of  a  mUllon  kllowatu  of 
steam  capacity  constructed  or  under  con- 
struction. In  northern  California  the  400.- 
OOO-kllowatt  capacity  presently  under  con- 
struction is  to  be  supplemented  by  600.000 
kilowatts  recently  placed  on  order.  We  have 
already  experienced  much  difficulty  and  un- 
certainty in  the  purchase  of  sufBcient  fuel 
oil.  What  will  our  condition  be  In  California 
when  we  have  to  purchase  oil  for  this  addi- 
tion of  1.7C0.000  kilowatts?  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  poaslble  oil  shortages  may  require  sub- 
stitution of  coal  for  oil. 

While  each  and  all  of  the  publicly  and 
privately  ovmed  utilities  must  proceed  to 
construct  adequate  power  capacity,  the 
United  States  continues  to  hold  back  in  its 
responsibility  for  immediate  appropriations 
adequate  to  construct  hydroelectric  works 
which  will  provide  needed  reserve  capacity. 
Of  course,  there  are  many  areas  of  the 
United  SUtes  where  hydroelectric  power  is 
not  an  Important  factor,  but  there  are  re- 
gions where  it  is  the  controlling  factor,  Re- 
gions within  the  influence  of  Interstate  riv- 
ers such  as  the  Colorado  and  Columbia  and 
the  Tennessee  Valley.  In  which  the  United 
States  has  assumed  the  sole  responsibility 
for  developing  hydroelectric  power  On  these 
streams  there  remain  millions  of  kilowatts 
of  hydroelectric  capacity  which  can  be  de- 
veloped at  costs  lower  than  steam  power  and 
aUo  lower  than  the  smaller  hydroelectric 
plants  which  local  public  and  privately 
owned  utilities  are  permitted  to  construct  on 
minor  streams. 


We  who  operate  these  utilities  cannot  wait 
for  depression  years  In  which  to  build.  We 
must  and  are  building  now,  whatever  the 
cost.  The  LoB  Angeles  Department  of  Water 
and  Power  has  under  construction  290.000 
kilowatts  of  steam  and  112.500  kUowatts  of 
hydro.  We  are  Investigating  another  250.- 
000  kilowatts  of  hydro  on  the  middle  and 
south  forks  of  the  Kings  River  In  the  Sierra 
Nevadas,  where  we  have  made  filings,  and 
are  looking  for  new  sites  for  additional  steam  . 
planU.  These  are  probably  higher -cost  proj- 
ects than  hydro  projects  possible  of  develop- 
ment on  the  Colorado  River. 

On  the  lower  Colorado  River  at  Glen  and 
Bridge  Canyon  Dam  sites  there  is  the  oppor- 
tunity to  develop  power  the  equivalent  to 
the  burning  In  steam  plants  of  nearly 
15,000.000  barrels  of  oil  per  year.  On  the 
lower  river  as  a  whole,  new  projects  the 
equivalent  of  more  than  25.000,000  barrels 
may  be  developed.  During  the  past  year 
we  received  word  from  the  Bureau  of  Recla- 
mation that  they  were  running  out  of  funds 
to  core  drill  and  test  the  Glen  Canyon  Dam 
site.  In  the  absence  of  Federal  funds  we 
contributed  to  the  Bureau  $00,000  to  con- 
tinue this  work.  We  would  like  to  see  all 
pertinent  agencies  of  the  United  States  rec- 
ognize the  pressing  need  for  these  plants  on 
the  lower  Colorado  River. 

On  the  Columbia  River,  It  Is  the  same 
story.  The  Federal  plants  on  the  Columbia 
River  In  1946-47  produced  50  percent  of  the 
electric  power  consumed  in  the  Pacific  North- 
west, but  here  again,  appropriations  are  in- 
adequate to  provide  the  power  capacity 
required  and  only  the  United  States  may 
build  the  great  dams  and  power  plants  on 
the  Columbia  River.  It  is  noteworthy  that 
both  public  and  privately  owned  utilities  In 
the  Pacific  Northwest  have  Joined  In  pre- 
senting their  eppeal  to  the  United  States  to 
generate  sufficient  power  to  avert  critical 
shortages.  The  forecast  and  request  Is  for 
300,000  kilowatts  of  additional  capacity  per 
year  for  the  next  10  years.  I  shall  not  con- 
tinue this  review  of  pressing  demands  on 
the  Government  for  additional  Federal  hydro- 
electric projects  on  main  streams  which  it 
has  assumed  the  sole  right  to  construct. 

May  I  Inject  one  fundamental  thought 
here?  I  believe  all  will  agree  that  this  coun- 
try must  be  prepared  for  war  In  order.  If  pos- 
sible, to  avert  war  and.  If  necessary,  to  wage 
war  successfully.  We  are  Inferior  to  our  ad- 
versaries in  manpower.  Our  great  superiority 
Is  In  productive  capacity.  Among  the  basic 
requirements  to  maintain  this  superiority  are 
adequate  water,  electric  power,  and  fuel.  Be- 
fore World  War  II  we  had  surpluses  of  power 
capacity  rnd  fuel  oil.  Here  In  ths  West  this 
was  in  large  measure  due  to  Federal  water- 
power  projects  constructed  during  the  de- 
pressic"  thirties.  Now  we  have  only  inade- 
quate power  reserves  and  actual  shortages. 
Is  It  not  time  to  again  rush  construction  of 
Federal  water-power  projects  to  meet  utility 
needs  and  to  be  reajjdy  lor  manufacture  of 
war  goods?  And  on  the  Pacific  coast  It  is 
further  Important.  In  case  of  war.  to  release 
great  quantities  of  fuel  for  the  Navy,  which 
Is  now  in  competition  with  new  steam  plants 
being  authorized  from  month  to  month  to 
meet  utility  demands  which  cannot  await  ac- 
tion by  an  apathetic  Congress  in  providing 
necessary  funds  for  Federal  hydroelectric 
projects. 

How  should  we  differentiate  in  treatment 
between  self-supporting  and  self-sustaining 
water  and  power  projects  constructed  with 
funds  from  the  Federal  Treasury  which  will 
be  repaid  with  Interest  within  prescribed 
periods  of  time  and  other  forms  of  Federal 
projects,  the  costs  of  which  are  generally 
recognized  as  being  nonreimbursable?  I  be- 
lieve the  answer  Is  that  the  Government 
should  abandon  the  policy  of  holding  up  the 
former  type  of  self-sustaining  works  until 
periods  of  depression  in  order  that  they 
might  be  used  as  a  means  of  curing  such  de- 


pressions and  ironing  out  the  business  cycle. 
We  should  go  back  to  the  period  before  the 
thirties  and  look  again  at  the  jxtllcy  adopted 
In  1928  when  the  Boulder  Canyon  Project  Act 
was  adopted.  You  will  recall  that  this  act 
provided  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
must  have  firm  contracts  for  repayment  of 
all  costs  with  interest  in  50  years  of  the 
Hoover  Dam  and  power  plant  with  the  ex- 
ception of  $25,000,000  allocated  to  fiood  con- 
trol without  Interest  which,  under  the 
Boulder  Canyon  Project  Act.  need  not  be  re- 
turned until  after  the  50-year  period.  The 
Secretary  obtained  such  firm  repayment  con- 
tracts with  both  public  and  privately  owned 
electrlc-povyer  utilities  and  with  the  metro- 
politan water  district  of  southern  California. 
When  this  had  t)een  done,  the  work  was  au- 
thorized, funds  made  available,  and  the 
works  were  constructed  and  have  been  in 
successful  operation  for  ).2  years. 

Why  not  adopt  such  a  policy  as  to  ftaslble 
water-power  projects  susceptible  of  develop- 
ment by  the  United  Slates?  Why  should 
any  legislator  or  taxpayer  hesitate  to  put 
this  water  power  to  work  turning  out  the 
products  of  ovu'  manufacture  for  peace  or,  if 
need  be.  for  material  for  defense  or  for  wag- 
ing war  to  preserve  us  as  a  Nation  and  as  a 
free  people? 

Perhaps  thought  should  be  given  to  an 
additional  factor  of  evident  protection  to  the 
United  States  taxpayer  to  distinguish  the 
form  of  financing  of  these  projects.  This 
might  be  done  by  the  issuance  of  United 
States  water  power  revenue  bonds.  There 
Is  a  great  deal  to  be  said  for  Issuing  such 
revenue  bonds  on  a  callable  basis.  The  Los 
Angeles  Department  of  Water  and  Power, 
which  I  have  the  honor  to  represent,  has 
some  hundred  million  dollars  of  revenue 
bonds  outstanding.  During  the  recent  years 
of  low  Interest  rates,  prior  Issues  were  called 
and  new  bonds  averaging  an  Interest  rate 
Of  less  than  2  percent  were  issued,  bringing 
a  total  Interest  saving  in  the  life  of  these 
bonds  to  nearly  $30,000,000. 

This  callable  feature  has  a  very  impor- 
tant advantage  In  revenue  bond  financing  of 
utility  works  as  we  must,  In  a  utility,  buUd 
works  to  meet  demands  even  when  costs 
and  Interest  rates  are  high.  At  a  later  date, 
under  lower  Interest  rate  markets,  the  power 
utility,  either  public  or  private,  may  re- 
finance by  calling  high  Interest  rate  bonds 
and  issuing  low  Interest  rate  bonds  in  their 
stead,  thus  enabling  the  utUlty  to  gain  the 
benefit  of  favorable  money  markets. 

"Revenue  bonds."  as  the  term  is  dlsctissed 
here,  means  bonds  payable  exclusively  out 
of  the  revenues  of  a  self-liquidating  publicly 
owned  utility.  They  are  dealt  in  exclusively 
In  reliance  upon  the  adequacy  of  such  reve- 
nues to  meet  service  charges  upon  the  bonds. 
in  addition  to  paying  the  costs  of  operating 
and  maintaining  such  utility  and  all  other 
charges  against  the  revenues. 

The  Idea  of  the  financing  of  Federal  rec- 
lamation projects  through  the  Issuing  and 
sale  of  bonds  did  not  originate  with  the 
preparation  of  this  paper  nor  are  we  In  Los 
Angeles  the  only  ones  yet  to  explore  its 
possibilities.  It  may  be  of  some  surprise  to 
you  to  be  Informed  that  at  the  time  we  were 
seeking  the  Boulder  Canyon  Project  Adjust- 
ment  Act  a  plan  was  proposed  by  the  Gov- 
eriiment  for  issuing  United  States  bonds  in 
the  principal  amount  approximately  equal 
to  the  aggregate  of  the  advances  from  the 
Treasury  to  the  project,  the  bonds  to  bear 
Interest  at  not  exceeding  3'/2  percent  and 
maturing  at  such  times,  not  later  than  1987 
(the  expiration  of  the  50-year  power  con- 
tracts) and  in  such  amounts  as  would  con- 
form, as  nearly  as  could  be  determined,  to 
the  schedule  of  repayments  of  such  advances 
by  the  power  tisers  through  rates.  I  am  In- 
formed that  officials  high  enough  in  the 
Government  to  control  the  fate  of  the  Ad- 
justment Act  Insisted  that  this  funding  plan 
be  made  part  of  the  act.     Such  Insistence 
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WIS  iubBMiuently  mbandoned  wh*n  It  d«- 
vt  op«d  that  the  Inclusion  of  the  funding 
pr  nrlslon  tn  th*  act  would  preclude  the 
Mfgptlon  of  It  '  >rore  the  8rventy-«lith  Con- 
adJoume<i 
Icnator  Cain,  of  Waahlngton,  la  reported 
b*  currently  considering  the  Introduction 
a  bill  in  Congreea  to  provide  for  the  nnane- 
o(  preeent  and  future  aelf-Uquldatlntf 
Ion  projecta.  as  well  as  auch  portloxu 
broad  multipurpose  projects  as  are  deter- 
to  be  self-Uqutdatlng 

Btlon  has  been  made  for  con- 
wllditfcm  or  all  such  seif -liquidating  proj- 
Into  one  revenue-bond  fund.  This 
w^Qld  have  the  effect  of  stronger  projects 
tt  pporting  the  weak  ones  and  only  requlr- 
tn?  that  the  total  of  all  projects  should  pay 
oi  t  successfully.  In  such  a  propoaal  aotne 
v«ry  weak  and  uneconomic  projects  may  be 
cifrrled  along. 

I  am  presently  more  Impressed  by  each 
pijoject  standing  by  Itself.  If  repayment  with 
Irierest  la  guaranteed  by  contracts  as  wua 
rt  quired  at  HooTer  Dam  and  revenue  bontls 
ta  koed  on  each  such  project.  It  would  apprir 
tlat  It  would  be  poaatble  to  bring  Into  the 
p  cture  new  elements  to  Judge  the  economic 
mm  sad  worth  of  new  Federal  water- 
•Dd  domestic- water  projects.  Tfcls 
nfw  element  would  be  the  In  resting  publ  c 
le  confidence  of  these  Investors  In  sound 
p  o)«ett  slieuld  give  confldaae*  to  tb*  |«n- 
m  al  puMte  and  In  the  Halla  of  Oopftrs— .  If 
tqis  be  ••MMiynshed.  the  feattires  inherent 
such  pro}*ets  differentiating  them  from 
e^kcr  forms  of  public  work  will  have  bora 
clearly  defined  to  the  point  that  evwy- 
o4«  can  recognise  them  and  adequate  foads 
tt  ould.  by  reason  of  their  soundness,  becoane 
•fllUable  for  such  self -liquidating  projects. 

A  proposal  of  power-revenue  bonds  for 
flfaanctng  Federal  hydroelectric  projects 
uptch  ha>  been  guaranteed  by  contracts 
publicly  owned  and  privately  owned 
wMto  prtfcrence  to  the  lubllcly 
ofmed  utilities,  ahoold  afford  a  means  of  •«- 
CI  iring  authorisations  and  financial  appro^  al 
Ooac'***  It  would  mske  possible  con- 
slnictlon  of  needed  sccnomlcally  sound  wa- 
t4  r-power  projects  to  meet  the  needs  of  ut li- 
ft f  service  and  to  restore  the  power  reserves 
fjqteed  to  protect  peecctlme  iHwiMdB  «nli 
iMtvs  for  poaelble  sMrtliM  pn^ 
II  alKmld  be  given  ■erioui  slady. 
HBplei  legal,  politici  1.  and  Oaan- 
c^tl  problems  should  be  attacked  without  dc- 
For  cerutn  .t  Is  that  suthortitlone 
•pproprtotlons  for  these  sclf-lU|«Mattng 
w^ lei -power  projects  are  at  the  preeent  Isg- 
In  an  altogether  unfortunate  and  crlnt. 
1  OMUUMT.  which  may  prove  of  greet  dan- 
r  alM«M  war  come 

At  the  beginning  of  World  War  U.  at  the 
ciMe  of  IMl.  according  to  the  Fed^nU  Fover 
C  )m«ieeton.  tte  Itatlan  bad  a  total  depeod- 
aiile  central-ctatkm  •enaratlng  capacity  of 
s4me  S7.flOO.000  kllowatu.  Of  tbla.  alight- 
more  than  15 If  percent  was  reserve  above 
p4ak  demand.  This,  augmented  by  savings 
tlrougb  brown-outs,  black -ouu.  dayl^ht 
sf  vlng.  and  completion  of  limited  new  eon- 
•tpKietlDn.  with  tnJustry  working 
sufflcient  to  supply  the  ti 
iictlon  machine  that  made  our  victory 
li|  the  war  possible. 

In  December  1M7  the  country  had  slightly 
ofer  48,000,000  kUowatU  of  dependable  ca- 
leer   than    1>4    percent   of    this 
over  the  peak  demand  of  that 
year.     In  the  southern  California  area,  one 
a  the  meet  Important  production  centers  c  f 
Hie  last  war.  our  reserve  above  peak  in  KHl 
more  than  30  perc-nt.     At  the  end  cf 
1^7  It  was  slightly  over  14   percent. 

Tndav    the   Dnited   State     \a   launching   a 
Beiultl-bllllon-dollar    European-aid    program 
will  call  for  Inci  eased  production.    Mili- 
tary forces  are  being  expanded,  air  forcee  en- 
and  naval  craft  brought  fr  m  storage 
reactivated.    All  this  calls  for  still  more 
uction  and  tremendotia  consumption  of 


already  scarce  fuel.  More  than  97.000.000.000 
worth  of  Covemment-bullt  I'ldustrlal  plants. 
most  of  them  originally  scheduled  for  sale 
through  the  War  Assets  Corporation,  are  now 
preservsd  for  emergency  use.  Supplies  of 
coal,  most  widely  used  fuel  In  steam  produc- 
tion of  (lectrlc  energy,  are  In  the  usual  state 
of  uncertainty.  Secretary  of  Defense  For- 
reetal's  sstlmate  of  a  3.000.000-barrel  per  day 
ahortafe  of  petroleum  for  war  requlremenU 
has  been  raised  to  S.OOOXMM)  barrels  per  dsy 
In  a  report  thU  month  by  tbo  House  Armed 
Services  Committee 

Summarizing  construction  of  generating 
facilities  from  1M7  throtigh  l»5a.  the  tech- 
nical press  lists  slightly  more  than  23  mil- 
lions of  new  capacity  as  under  way  or  con- 
templated. Incltxllng  only  a  relatively  small 
amount  of  Federal  construction  on  main 
streams  The  total  covers  13.500.000  kllo- 
watu of  steam,  and  10  500.000  kilowatts  of 
hydro  This  progrsm  Is  the  answer  of  the 
electric  utilities  to  current  shortage  of 
energy.  It  Is  a  tremendoiu  ezpanalon  In 
generation,  but  It  will  provide  no  appre- 
ciable reserve  as  a  margin  of  safety.  In 
most  industrial  centers  It  will  Just  sbout 
keep  up  with  the  normal  growth  of  demand 
developing  through  the  period  of  construc- 
tion. 

Federal  agencies.  In  complete  control  of 
the  country's  great  rivers,  have  mapped 
large  programs  but  national  policy  and  the 
Congress  have  pot  Implemented  these  pro- 
grams with  necessary  authorizations  and  ap- 
propriations. Generation  of  vitally  needed 
hydroelectric  energy  has  become  Involved  tn 
political  maneuvering,  and.  In  many  In- 
stances, is  threatened  with  the  burden  of 
uneconomic  irrigation  projects  which  can- 
not carry  their  own  costs. 

This  is  no  tlms  for  argument  of  private 
versus  public  power.  The  needs  are  so  great 
and  su  imperative  that  all  persons  and  paitles 
■houlrt  pull  together  to  secure  the  necessary 
additions  to  hydroelectric  capacity  to  pro- 
tect the  eoonony  and  security  oX  our 
country. 

The  Federal  Government  has  absolute 
control  over  the  Nation's  mighty  sUeams. 
down  which  flow  waters  carrying  energy 
equivalent  to  millions  upon  m*HHirr  at  bar- 
rels of  precious  fuel.  DaUl  liannesiil  and 
set  to  work  at  generation  of  vlUlly  needed 
elecuic  power,  that  energy  continues  to 
Sow  on.  wasted  forever,  a  complete  and  Ir- 
revoeabte  loss  to  the  Nation's  soonomy 
Oovmnient.  having  assumed  complete  su- 
tborlty.  cannot  sscspe  responslbtitty  for  this 
waste,  or  for  our  (allure  if  we  are  found 
with  too  little,  too  late,  m  a  sxxklen  emer- 
gency. 


America  Is  the  Vktna 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HUBERT  S.  ELUS 

or   WLST   VUMUMIA 

IN  THK  HOUSX  OF  RVSMBNTATIVKS 

Thursday.  June  10.  1948 

Mr.  EI  US.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Appendix 
of  the  R£Coao.  I  include  an  editoriai  from 
the  Chicago  Tribune  of  June  7. 

All  too  frequently  nowadays  we  hear 
that  America  Is  the  victim  at  the  hands 
of  the  people  who  are  getting  billions  of 
the  American  taJipayers'  money. 

The  State  Department  and  the  army 
of  occupation  will  force  the  American 
public  to  shoulder  these  burdens  until 
public  opinion  compels  a  slop. 


The  editorial  follo'wi; 

WBSCXINC    GC3Uf  AN   PUHTTS 

British  and  American  military  governments 
have  decreed  the  end  of  synthetic-rubber 
production  in  the  west  German  biaontl  area 
after  Jmie  30.  The  reasons  given  ar»  that 
coal  Is  being  consumed  uneconomlcsL  y  and 
that  natural  rubber  Is  now  available  The 
amount  of  coal  used  is  negligible,  as  tl:e  sur- 
viving synthetic  plants  produce  only  500  to 
600  tona  of  rubber  a  month.  On  appeai  ances. 
this  is  a  move  to  get  aiu)ther  market  for 
Britain's  Malayan  rubber,  with  the  American 
taxpayer,  of  course,  paying  (or  Gernuji  im- 
ports. 

The  closing  of  the  synthetic  plsnt-t  Is  In 
line  with  the  policy  pursued  ever  slrcc  the 
adoption  of  the  Morgenthsu  plan  to  wreck 
German  Industry  snd  reduce  the  country  to 
a  pelato  patch.  Primarily  thla  Is  s  pcUcy  of 
Tcnfeaiice.  but  it  has  the  added  virtue  in 
British  eyes  of  pdttlng  a  trads  competitor 
out  of  business. 

Morally,  this  program  Li  indefensible.  Eco- 
norolcaUy.  it  Is  lunatic.  The  ref  ussl  to  permit 
Germany  to  get  on  Its  feet  not  only  has  dis- 
rupted whatever  chance  there  was  lor  the 
recovery  of  sll  of  E^irope,  but  fasti;ns  on 
American  taxpayers  a  charge  of  about  a  bil- 
lion dollars  a  year  to  keep  German  1  on  a 
marginal  subsistence  level.  The  shu:-down 
of  the  yy  thetlc-rubt>er  plants  is  esiieclally 
criminal,  as  Its  effect  is  to  decrease  German 
employment  and  prevent  Germanf  from 
meeting  some  small  part  of  their  own  needs, 
while  compelling  the  tJnlted  Sutes  to  pay 
the  bill  for  British  nstural  rubber  n*quired 
as  a  replacement. 

Dr.  Albert  B.  Newman,  president  of  the 
American  Institute  of  Chemical  Kni^ineers. 
was  correct  recently  In  asserting  that  Amer- 
ica was  the  victim  In  Germany  of  British  and 
French  avarice  Referrlug  to  683  pUnts  in 
western  Germany  marked  for  dlsmsnMIng  as 
reparations.  Dr.  Newman  said.  The  British 
and  French  were  more  Interested  in  tfce  long- 
range  competitive  aspects  of  German  Indus- 
try than  they  were  in  getting  up  a  bilanced 
cconoBiy  for  Germany  " 

It  li  obvious  thst  unnecessary  burdi-tu  will 
eOBttnue  to  be  inflicted  upon  Amerlcin  tsx- 
paytrs  as  long  as  the  dtsmsntllng  of  nonwsr 
plsnts  o^ntlnues.  The  Stste  Departm«*nt  and 
the  army  of  occupstlon  will  force  the  Ameri- 
can public  to  shoulder  these  burdens  tmtll 
public  opinion  compels  a  stop. 


Tk«  Counh7  Hai  Uit  a  Leader,  But  the 
Pattern  Wiii  Not  Fade 


BX'i  ENSION  OF  REM\RKf) 

or 

HON.  KENNETH  B.  KEATING 

or  NEW  Toax 

IN  THM  HOUSE  OF  RVRBSINTAT  VES 

Thursday.  June  10.  1948 

Mr.  KEATING.  Bdr.  Speaker.  It  was 
my  high  privilege  to  be  seated  no  long 
ago  at  a  luncheon,  next  to  the  Right  Rev- 
erend Monsignor  Edward  J.  Plannagan. 
known  throughout  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  land  simply  and  devotedly 
as  Father  Flarmagan. 

It  was  a  moving  experience  to  have 
the  opportmitty  for  a  vl.«;lt  with  thi*  man 
of  Crod  whoM  Bfe  has  been  devot?d  to 
the  redemption  and  rebuilding  of  joung 
beys  Into  useful  citizens. 

As  I  remarked  afterward  on  several 
occasions,  one  could  not  look  Intj  his 
inspiring  face  and  hear  his  stories  about 
his  work  without  the  feeling  that  here 
was  a  man  whose  contribution  to  the 
age  in  which  he  lived  was  almost  Iripos 
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sible  to  calculate.  In  his  modest  sim- 
plicity he  typified  unselfish  service  at  its 
best.  Any  man,  of  high  or  low  estate, 
was  a  better  man  after  contact  with  this 
consecrated  personality. 

His  untimely  passing  at  a  compara- 
tively early  age.  in  the  full  vigor  of  his 
active  and  useful  life,  has  saddened  the 
hearts  of  all  those  upon  whom  he  has 
left  the  Indelible  imprint  of  his  pres- 
ence. 

The  tribute  to  his  memory  which  he 
would  cherish  is  unquestionably  the  one 
suggested  by  the  editor  of  the  Brighton- 
Pittsford  Post  in  the  accompanying  edi- 
torial honoring  the  memory  of  this  great 
American,  which,  under  leave  to  extend 
my  remarks,  follows: 

TXI    COUNTXT     HAS     LOST     A     IXADKH.     BtTT    THS 
PArratM    WCLL    NOT    PADS 

With  honors  far  beyond  the  average  per- 
son's accumulation  during  a  lifetime,  the 
Right  Reverend  Monsignor  Edward  J.  Flan- 
nagan.  better  known  as  Father  Plannagan, 
who  died  last  week  on  forelfm  soil,  will  love 
best  the  knowledge  that  during  his  mortal 
being  he  contributed  to  making  so  many  true 
Americans  out  of  rarller  Imperfect  boys. 

Wo  better  monuments  exist  than  those  In 
the  hearts  of  people  we  have  helped.  No 
monuments  can  be  erected  which  will  have 
such  lasting  wo.tb  as  though  cast  In  the 
hearts  of  other  men.  Out  of  the  readjust- 
ments msde  in  these  lives  of  boys,  there  will 
come  clean,  wbolesome  citleens  who  will 
have  made  such  a  start  In  life  that  genera- 
tions far  beyond  those  dsys  may  continue  to 
Increase  in  useful  lives. 

It  can  be  supposed  that  people  will  flock 
to  put  stons  upon  stone  until  dizzy  heights 
and  architectural  beauty  wlU  draw  people 
from  all  over  the  countryside  to  see  for  them- 
selves the  spectacle.  Regardless  of  lu  cost, 
Its  creative  work,  probably  the  man  who 
liked  to  be  known  as  just  a  fellow  priest,  wUl 
feel  such  ornamentation  a  hollow  mockery 
of  his  objectives,  and  would  far  better  like  to 
see  any  such  memorial  moved  along  the  lines 
he  has  already  set  the  pattern  for.  and  more 
buildings  snd  equipment  for  needy  boys  be 
the  object  of  any  testimonial  to  his  great 
career. 

The  country  has  lost  a  great  leader,  but 
the  work  which  he  started  will  have  such  a 
strong  pattern  that  competent  men  will  t>e 
found  to  continue  the  saving  of  boys. 


Our  ForeifD  A^caltural  Program 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  REID  F.  MURRAY 

or  wMcowsiw 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVES 

Wednesday.  June  9.  1948 

WHT  CONTIWDI  TO  DICZIVZ  THX  AMZRICAN  rXO- 
PLX  ABOtTT  trCIPBOCTrT  WHTW  THX  POLLOWINO 
IS  mx  PtOCXAM? 

Mr.  MURRAY  Of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  fact  is  that  more  severe 
trade  barriers  have  been  erected  under 
the  New  Deal  than  were  ever  erected  in 
the  history  of  our  country.  The  most 
vicious  trade  barrier,  of  course,  has  been 
a  law  passed  in  1940  when  Cordell  Hull 
was  Secretary  of  the  State  and  Henry 
Wallace  was  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 
This  law  prohibits  the  export  of  tobacco 
seed.  The  office  of  the  Secittary  of  Ag- 
riculture states  that  this  was  enacted  to 
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prevent  other  cotmtries  from  growing  to- 
bacco to  compete  with  tobacco  grown  in 
the  United  States.  The  only  other  sim- 
ilar embargoes  in  the  world  are:  First, 
the  embargo  on  sable  from  Russia;  sec- 
ond, the  embargo  on  shipment  of  cer- 
tain types  of  sheep  in  Australia. 

The  list  of  trade  barriers  erected  since 
1933  while  the  State  Department  was 
preaching  good-neighborliness  and  reci- 
procity have  been: 

First.  The  tobacco  seed  embargo. 

Second.  The  embargo  on  cotton  Im- 
ports— both  short  staple  and  long  staple. 

Third.  The  paying  of  export  subsidies 
on  cotton  which  has  now  amounted  to 
many,  many  millions  of  dollars,  and  even 
paid  where  cotton  is  parity  in  price  or 
above  parity  in  price. 

Fourth.  The  export  subsidies  paid  on 
wheat  of  25  to  30  cents  per  bushel  even 
when  wheat  was  bringing  the  American 
farmer  less  than  60  cents  per  bushel. 

Fifth.  The  export  subsidies  paid  on 
com  exports. 

Sixth.  The  near  embargo  on  wheat 
Imports. 

Seventh.  The  embargo  on  flaxseed 
Imports,  which  is  the  latest  one. 

These  actions  took  place  at  the  vel^ 
time  that  the  State  Department  ^'as 
turning  out  tons  of  propaganda  about 
the  wonders  of  reciprocity  and  a  good- 
neighbor  F>olicy. 

There  is  one  significant  i&ct  and  that 
Is  that  there  has  been  no  duty  reduction 
on  a  crop  grown  or  product  produced 
south  of  the  Mason  and  Dixon's  line 
when  the  crop  or  product  was  more  than 
a  small  percentage  of  the  national  pro- 
duction of  the  crop  or  product. 

The  duties  on  peanuts  at  7  cents  per 
pound  and  on  tobacco,  some  over  $1  a 
pwund  have  been  well  maintained,  even 
though  the  duty  was  over  100  percent  ad 
valorem.  While  this  has  taken  place, 
the  duty  on  livestock  products  has  been 
reduced  In  a  dozen  or  more  Instances. 
There  is  not  much  more  to  be  done  to 
the  dairy  Industry  as  at  Geneva  they 
went  so  far  as  to  reduce  the  duty  to 
three-sixteenths  of  a  cent  a  pound  on 
skim  milk. 

The  FAO.  which  Is  a  part  of  the  UN. 
and  is  the  world  agricultural  set-up.  to- 
gether with  the  activities  of  the  leading 
farm  organizations  of  our  country,  offers 
some  hope  of  a  world  agricultural  trade 
adjustment  that  will  make  the  tariff  and 
the  misnamed  reciprocity  approach  ap- 
pear to  be  obsolete. 

The  present  set-up  may  appeal  to  the 
millers  of  Minneapolis  since  they  have 
a  monopoly  on  the  American  market  for 
their  flour;  It  may  be  acceptable  to  the 
special  protective  crops  like  cotton,  pea- 
nuts and  tobacco,  but  It  is  not  based  on 
fairness  nor  is  it  based  on  Justice. 

The  soil -depleting  crops  are  enjoying 
special  privilege  legislation  and  are  also 
enjoying  huge  expenditures  of  public 
funds,  while  the  system  of  agriculture 
that  will  conserve  the  soil  has  been  sub- 
jected to  a  tariff  policy  and  a  domestic 
set-up  that  is  most  unfair  as  well  as 
unwise. 

Yes.  I  eigaln  repeat,  that  the  New  Deal 
foreign  agricultural  policy  is  honey- 
combed with  deceit  and  dripping  with 
deception. 


locome-Tax-Redaction  Bill 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

or  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  June  10,  1948 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  for 
the  sole  purpose  of  correcting  the  Record 
of  February  2,  1948.  the  concluding  day 
of  the  debate  on  H.  R.  4790.  the  Income- 
tax-reduction  bill. 

At  page  894  of  the  Record  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri  (Mr.  RekvesI,  claims 
credit  for  having  introduced  the  first 
bill  in  the  Congress  to  authorize  income 
splitting  by  married  taxpayers  as  a 
remedy  for  the  community-property 
problem.  Said  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
so'iri,  and  I  quote: 

Durlfig  all  the  years  the  New  Deal  Demo- 
crats controlled  the  Congress  and  Increased 
surtaxes  to  unprecedented  and  confiscatory 
levels,  they  permitted  this  vicious  and  in- 
equitable dlscrimlnatiou  to  develop.  They 
did  absolutely  nothing  to  correct  it,  except 
to  make  an  Ineffectual  attempt  to  deny 
married  persons  In  commualty-property 
States  the  privilege  of  making  separate  re- 
turns. The  idea  of  permitting  all  married 
couples  to  make  tax  returns  on  the  divided- 
Income  basis  never  occurred  to  them;  if  it 
did,  they  neither  said  nor  did  anything  about 
It.  As  a  matter  of  fact  it  was  not  proposed 
by  anyone,  so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to 
learn,  until  a  tax  legislative  counsel  for  the 
"P^easury  Department  mentioned  it  late  last 
year  as  a  possibility,  but  obviously  without 
the  sanction  of  the  Department. 

Simply  to  keep  the  record  straight,  and  to 
refute  the  claim  made  by  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  |Mr.  Dinocll)  that  he  and  other 
Democratic  members  of  the  Ways  and  Means 
Commute  originated  legislation  on  the  sub- 
ject, I  desire  to  relate  the  facts 

The  first  bill  introduced  either  in  the  Hotise 
or  in  the  other  body  to  authorize  "Income 

/>»>llttlng"    by    all    married    taxpayers    was 
'    IL  R.  1789.  which  I  introduced  on  February 
6ll947,  and  discussed  under  a  special  order 
vttw  days  later. 

^      •  •  •  •  • 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan did  not  get  around  to  originating  the 
income-splitting  measure  imtil  he  embodied 
It  in  the  t.;.x  bill  which  he  Introduced  last 
month  and  which  is  not  before  the  House 
•  •  •  •  • 

No,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  bill  to  equalize  the 
Federal  Income-tax  burden  through  uni- 
versal income  splitting  was  not  an  "Item  of 
Democratic  origin  which  we  proposed  in  the 
consideration  of  H.  R.  1."  as  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  so  blandly  said  on  Thursday. 
He  knows  better.  The  origin  was  H  R.  1759, 
and  It  was  of  Republican  origin. 

Members  of  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means,  Mr.  Speaker,  and  the  more 
seasoned  Members  of  the  House,  will  re- 
call that  attempts  have  been  made  over 
the  years  to  provide  equal  treatment 
under  the  Income-tax  laws  for  married 
persons  in  whatever  State  they  may 
reside.  In  the  Revenue  bill  of  1941  the 
attempted  solution  was  to  require  hus- 
bands and  wives  to  file  Joint  returns. 
When  the  mandatory  Joint  returns  pro- 
vision appeared  to  be  threatened  with 
defeat,  on  August  2,  1941,  I  wrote  the 
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chal  rman  of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Meahs  as  follows: 

Aloust  2.  1941. 
l.  douohtcn. 
7fiairman.  Ways  and  Means  Committee, 
Hou.ir  of  Repre.ientatites. 
Waahington.  D.  C. 
DZAX  M&.  Douchton:     In   accordance 
the  propoeal  I  made  before  the  com- 
ttUs  au)rning  to  consider  a  substitute 
the   compulsory    Joint   return    provision 
section  '.11  In  the  event  U  Is  stricken, 
sufcmit  that  it  Is  both  wise  and  proper  that 
rommittee  b*  prepared  to  lay  before  the 
my  substitute  which   Is   Intended   to 
the  same  objective  as  section  111  but 
ring  married  oouplM  for  tax  purpoeea  to 
their  total  income  on  a  split  or  divided 
In  other  words,  to  report  It  separately 
on   the  self-same  basis  with  taxpayers 
■tmliarly   situated    in    community    property 
The     amendment     should     likewise 
con(am  the  necessary  hike  In  rates  to  accom- 
the  objective  of  section  111. 
eel  that  the  committee  should  have  such 
4mendment  ready  In  order  that  the  mem- 
np  of   the  House  will  understand  that 
event  section  111  Is  stricken  they  will 
an    opportunity    to    Impose   a    greater 
upon  the  f4  percent  of  their  taxpayers 
nrder  to  perpetuate  the  «  percent  class 
have  enjoyed  a  prlvQeged  status. 
Therefore.  I  request  that   the  Committee 
Vavs  and  Means  be  called  together  Mon- 
mornlng.  August  4  at  10  o'clock  In  order 
this  question  might  be  considered.     1 
shotild  like  very  much  that  Mr.  Stanun.  Mr. 
in.  and  Mr    O'Brien  be  notm«d  to  be 
it    in    order    that    they    may    properly 
draft  such  an  amendment 

subscribe  myself,  with  best  wishes. 
Cordially  and  sincerely  yours. 

John  D   Dinqixl. 
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Iti  response  to  that  letter,  accordlnc 
the   minutes   of   the   Committee   on 
s  and  Means,  a  meeting  of  the  com- 
mittee was  held  on  August  4.  1941.  which 
chairman  announced  wa^  called  as  a 
reslilt  of  my  letter.     At  that  meeting  I 
pr(  posed  an  amendment  to  be  offered  by 
committee  in  the  event  the  section 
ting  to  joint  returns  was  stricken  out. 
Alt^iough  the  motion  was  defeated  in  the 
mittee.  in  view  of  the  fact  that  no 
I  decision  had  yet  been  reached  by 
House  on  mandatory  Joint  returns. 
same  day  I  introduced  H.  R.  5488. 
8e>jenty-seventh  Congress,  first  session, 
ch  reads  as  follows: 

H.  R.  5488 

to  equalise  the  tax  burdens  of  hus- 
bands and  wives  In  non-communlty-prop- 
States  with  those  living  In  commu- 
property  States 
it  enacted,  etc  .  That  section  51  of  the 
Int^nal  Rewnue  Code  Is  amended  by  add- 
at   the   end   thereof   the   following   new 
]  lectlon : 

1  f  I  Income  of  husband  and  wife :  If  a 
and  wife  living  together  during  the 
taxable  year  make  separate  returns. 
Incame  of  each  may  be  divided  equally 
veen  them.  In  such  case,  each  shall 
aloiie  be  entitled  to  one-half  of  the  deduc- 
tioi  IS  and  credits  allowed  under  this  chapter 
h  ch  are  properly  allocable  to  such  Income. 
Ttali  subsection  shall  apply  only  to  taxable 
yeafs  beginning  after  December  31.  1940." 

Is  readily  apparent.  Mr.   Speaker, 
the  idea  of  splitting  income  between 
husband  and  wife,  which  I  proposed  on 
August  4.  1941.  probably  before  the  gen- 
Uevian  from  Missouri  ever  thought  of 
to  Consress,  Is  essentially  the 
and  antedates  by  five  and  a  half 
the  idea  contained  in  the  Reeves 
.  H.  R.  1759.  which  he  introduced  on 
>r\isry  8.  1947. 
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Now.  it  is  quite  all  right  for  a  fresh- 
man Meml)er  of  Congress  to  take  an 
Interest  in  important  legislation  and  to 
seek  all  the  credit  due  him;  but  when  a 
new  Member  seeks  publicity  at  the  ex- 
pense of  another  or  tries  to  discredit 
other  Members  of  Congress  who  have 
long  labored  over  such  matters,  I  be- 
lieve it  is  only  fair  to  have  the  record 
made  clear.  In  fairness  to  all.  he  may 
well  acknowledge  his  error  and  disavow 
the  intemperate,  though  hasty,  diatribe 
leveled  without  provocation  against 
another  Member. 


more — a  total  of  MOO.eoo  Completing  p»y- 
menu  on  the  stock.  Bendiz  wUl  pay  annual 
InstallmenU  each  March  10  between  1950 
and  1W8.  based  on  the  number  of  Rand- 
type  waahers  sold  in  each  preceding  year 

Meanwhile.  Jim  Rand  is  sitting  pretty  with 
no  business  worries,  but  with  a  tidy  sum  In 
pocket  and  plenty  more  to  come.  Because 
he  was  smart  enough  not  to  go  Into  bu5l- 
nees  the  Federal  tax  will  be  25  percent  ( the 
top  rate  for  capital  gains)  liutead  of  at  sky- 
high  rates  Imposed  on  individual  Incomes 

In  the  financial  world  the  deal  created  a 
small  sensation  because  It  graphically  Illus- 
trates today's  venture  capital  situation :  The 
risk -taker  has  no  chance  to  win.  If  he  suc- 
ceeds, the  Government  collectn  hla  reward— 
If  he  falls,  he  alone  abaorbs  the  loss. 


Effects  of  High  Corporate  Tax  Rate 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HAROLD  KNUTSON 

or    MINNXSOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  June  10.  1948 

Mr.  KNUTSON.  Mr  Speaker,  in  a  re- 
cent issue  of  the  Pathfinder  there  ap- 
peared a  very  Interestlnc  and  informa- 
tive article  which  should  be  read  by  every 
student  of  taxation.  The  article  shows 
how  the  pre.sent  high  corporate  rates  dis- 
courage the  formation  of  new  businesses 
and  as  a  result  encourage  the  expansion 
of  present  monopolies  and  the  creation 
of  new  ones. 

Clearly,  these  dangerou.s  trends,  de- 
scribed in  the  Pathfinder  article,  will  in 
a  few  years  result  in  American  Industry 
passing  to  the  absolute  control  of  large 
and  monopolistic  concerns. 

For  years  I  have  attempted  to  point 
out  that  the  wasteful  spending  on  the 
part  of  the  Federal  Government  was  rap- 
idly closing  the  door  of  opportunity  to 
the  youth  of  America  because  of  the  ex- 
cessively high  tax  rates  .such  spending 
makes  necessary.  In  the  Pathfinder  arti- 
cle, which  follows,  we  have  a  clear  case 
of  how  it  works. 

HOW    TO    MAKX    MONXT 

Quiet,  dark -haired.  35-year-old  Henry 
Jame.s  Rand  this  week  gave  the  United  States 
an  ominous  leascoi  In  1948  money  making. 

His  father,  James  H.  Rand,  president  of 
Remington  Rand.  cfBce-equipment  makers, 
had  made  hla  pile  by  going  Into  business. 
Son  Jim  discovered  he  could  get  ahead  faster 
by  staying  out. 

After  college.  Jim  turned  down  a  front- 
olBce  Job  m  favor  of  diddling— Inventing— In 
the  famUys  Cleveland.  Ohio,  basement.  Dur- 
ing World  War  II  he  diddled  for  the  Govern- 
ment—designing guided  missiles  Then, 
with  hU  twin  brother.  Marcel,  he  developed 
a  new  washer.  It  Is  automatic,  noiseless,  vl- 
bratlonless.  weighs  100  pounds,  handles  9 
pounds  of  wash,  and  dries  it  In  a  flash  by  a 
new  vacutun  method. 

Bonanaa?     Tests  of  100  sample  machine 
In  homes  and  apartments  proved  successful 
Jim  and  Marcel  had  tlO.OOO.OOO  worth  of  or- 
ders In  sight. 

"Then."  said  Jim.  "everybody  we  ap- 
proached agreed  otir  venture  was  sure-fire. 
but  they  wouldn't  buy  stock  because  taxes 
would  take  about  all  they  got  back." 

Deciding  that  with  the  Government  tak- 
ing up  to  83  percent  of  Individual  Incomes 
It  wasn't  worth  while  to  become  manufac- 
turers. Jim  and  Marcel  offered  their  stock  for 
sale.  Bendlx  Home  Appliances.  Inc..  at  South 
Bend.  Ind..  snapped  it  up — put  down  1350.- 
000  for  an  option  which  runs  to  Jtily  8.  On 
that    date    the   company    will    pay    $150,000 


Son  Supports  Father 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

or  KXW  TOtK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  10.  1948 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under- 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  an  article  entitled  "Son 
Supports  Father"  that  appeared  in  the 
New  York  Post  on  June  9.  1948: 

SON    StirPOSTS    FATHEa ISBAfi.    DCnNDS    JUIU- 

SALZM  rot   vnmo  natioms.   atrr  errs   no 

HKLT  roa  own  state 

(By  Observer) 

Jerusalem  Is  the  City  of  Pence,  according 
to  the  meaning  of  Its  name,  but  a  city  of 
war  as  its  fate  at  the  present  is.  Why  la 
Jenisalem  a  city  of  war?  The  Israelis  agreed 
that  it  should  be  an  International  city  as 
decided  by  the  United  Nations  on  November 
29.  But  the  British  scheme  with  Abdullah 
is  to  make  it  the  capital  of  this  puppet  King. 
Thtis.  it  turns  out  that  the  British  and  Ab- 
dullah are  trying,  by  war  and  by  siege,  to 
take  for  themselves  the  city  which  is  de- 
clared by  the  family  of  nations  to  t>ek>ng  to 
all  nations. 

Instead  of  all  the  nations  defending  Jeru- 
salem against  the  British  and  the  Arabs,  the 
Israelis,  who  already  have  the  task  of  defend- 
ing their  state  against  the  onslaught  of  the 
armies  of  seven  Arab  states,  now  bear  the 
additional  burden  of  defending  Jertisalem 
and  thus  of  fighting  for  all  the  nations 

The  invasion  of  Palestine  by  the  Arab 
States  and  their  war  against  Israel  should 
be  met  with  International  force,  but  the 
Security  Council  hesitates  to  follow  this 
path:  and  so.  liutead  of  receiving  help,  the 
Ivaells  give  help  to  all  the  nations  that 
aHtgned  Jerusalem  as  an  international  city. 
Nor  do  the  Israelis  merely  jirovlde  help:  they 
actually  carry  the  entire  burden  of  defend- 
ing Jerusalem  from  those  who  strive  to  make 
this  international  city  their  poesesslon. 

Strange  as  it  seems,  fifty -odd  nations  do 
not  come  to  the  assistance  of  Israel,  but 
Is<-ael.  In  addition  to  its  own  war.  wages  war 
on  behalf  of  the  fifty-odd  nations. 

On  November  29.  1947,  the  General  As- 
sembly voted: 

"To  place  the  city  of  Jerusalem  under 
international  trusteeship"  with  'the  United 
Nations  as  the  administrative  authority." 

"The  city  of  Jerusalem  shall  be  demlll- 
tartaed.  its  neutrality  shall  be  declared  and 
preserved,  and  no  paramilitary  formations. 
exercises,  or  activities  shall  be  permitted 
within  Its  borders." 

"A  Governor  of  the  city  of  Jerusalem 
shall  be  appointed  by  the  Trusteeship  Coun- 
cil. He  shall  be  neither  Arab  nor  Jew  nor  a 
citizen  of  the  Palestinian  States,  nor,  at  the 
time  of  appointment,  a  resident  of  the  city 
of  Jeriisalem." 
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"The  city  of  Jerusalem  shall  guarantee 
free  transit  and  visit  to  residents  of  the 
Arab  and  Jewish  States  In  Palestine." 

"The  protection  of  the  holy  places,  re- 
ligious buildings,  and  sites  in  the  city  of 
Jerusalem  shall  be  entrtutted  to  a  special 
police  force,  the  members  of  which  shall  be 
recruited  outside  of  Palestine  and  shall  be 
neither  Arab  nor  Jew." 

Thus  the  United  Nations  decided  about  the 
city  that  Is  holy  to  a  major  part  of  human- 
kind. It  did  nothing  to  Implement  Its  de- 
cision. The  Governor  was  not  appointed,  a 
police  force  was  not  sent  to  Jerusalem,  the 
city  was  not  demilitarized.  Its  neutrality  was 
not  assured,  and  access  to  holy  places  was 
not  guaranteed. 

Instead  of  this,  and  even  for  many  weeks 
before  Great  Britain  surrendered  the  man- 
date, the  British  did  not  object  to  Jerusalem 
being  put  under  siege;  the  mandatory  made 
no  effort  to  help  keep  the  roads  to  Jeru- 
salem open  for  the  transport  of  food  to  Its 
Inhabitants. 

Jerusalem  being  under  siege,  the  field  guns 
of  the  British-Arab  Legion  shell  the  resi- 
dential sections  of  the  city,  and  Its  hospital 
and  university  In  the  suburbs.  It  has  been 
under  Incessant  fire  for  many  weeks.  Before 
hostilities  began  and  afterwards,  the  Israel- 
ites repeatedly  offered  to  remove  Jerusalem 
from  the  conflict.  The  United  Nations,  how- 
ever, have  done  nothing,  great  or  small,  to 
bring  order  to  the  Holy  City  or  to  establish 
Its  neutrality. 

When  the  Vandals  sacked  Rome  in  the  year 
456.  they  erected  a  memorial  to  themselves; 
their  very  name  became  a  word  for  wanton 
destroyers.  The  Vandals,  however,  did  not 
profess  any  spiritual  affinity  or  religious  feel- 
ing for  Rome.  But  both  the  British  and  the 
Arabs  declare  that  Jerusalem  Is  a  holy  city. 
and  express  pious  sentiment  for  the  city  of 
peace.  The  waging  of  war  in  the  city  of 
peace  la  sacrilegious  and  wanton,  and  It  Is 
all  the  more  so  when  the  vandals  who  bom- 
bard It  do  so  with  pious  words  on  their  lips. 
If  the  nations  of  the  world  are  an  honest 
family  and  their  representatives  In  the 
United  Nations  act  with  Integrity,  then 
Jerusalem  can  be  saved  from  further  destruc- 
tion. Let  a  governor  be  appointed  Immedi- 
ately for  Jerusalem,  whether  It  be  Count 
Bernadotte  or  Harold  Evans  from  Philadel- 
phia (both  are  already  in  Palestine)  or  Sir 
Carl  Berendsen  of  New  Zealand  or  Evatt  of 
Australia  or  Smuts  of  South  Africa;  let  an 
International  police  force  be  dispatched  to 
Jerusalem  and  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the 
governor;  and  let  It  be  proclaimed  that  the 
family  of  nations  does  not  intend  to  allow 
Jerusalem  out  of  Its  charge. 

Were  all  the  resolutions  on  Jerusalem 
written  and  accepted  only  as  a  sham?  You 
put  your  hand  on  the  Bible  when  you  swear. 
When  you  put  your  name  to  a  resolution  on 
Jerusalem.  It  Is  a  kind  of  oath.  Should  this 
oath  be  broken,  the  United  Nations  will  stand 
before  the  generations  to  come  as  a  company 
of  welshers.    Wars  will  never  cease. 

For  if  all  the  nations  together  cannot  make 
peace  In  Jerusalem,  which  Is  their  common 
trust,  then  there  will  be  no  peace  an3rwhere 
on  earth  either  for  you  or  for  your  children. 


Open  Letter  to  Generaiissimo  Stalin 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CARTER  MANASCO 

or  ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  10,  1948 

Mr.  MANASCO.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  open  letter 
from  the  Boston  Post  of  May  19, 1948: 


To  GntzaALiKiMO  Stalin,  KintLtN,  Moscow, 
U.  S.  8.  R. 
8i«:  Henry  A.  Wallace,  your  candidate  for 
President,  having  the  presumption  to  pre- 
tend to  speak  for  the  American  people,  start- 
ed this  custom.  You  in  turn,  by  your  open 
letter,  approved  it,  even  though  in  bypass- 
ing the  President  of  the  United  States  you 
offered  an  unnecessary  insult.  Therefore, 
you  will  pardon  us  If  we  adopt  that  method 
of  replying. 

We  believe  that,  to  keep  the  record  straight 
and  maintain  a  semblance  of  order,  govern- 
ment communications  should  be  between  the 
heads  of  governments.  However,  there  is  one 
thing  we  strongly  approve.  The  wisest  thing 
one  of  the  wisest  of  Americans  once  said 
comes  to  mind.  As  a  way  to  peace,  Woodrow 
Wilson,  a  sincere  soldier  for  concord  In  the 
world,  advocated  open  covenants  openly  ar- 
rived at. 

We  are  for  that.  It  Is  the  American  way. 
We  drop  no  Iron  curtains.  Your  supporters 
have  free  rein  In  America.  Even  at  this  late 
moment,  after  all  the  Intransigence  dis- 
played at  peace  conferences  here  and  abroad 
by  your  envoys,  we  cannot  decide  whether 
to  allow  or  outlaw  the  Communist  party. 
Only  Monday  night  last,  two  leading  contend- 
ers for  Presidency  who — unlike  Mr.  Wallace — 
have  a  chance  to  win,  debated  the  propriety 
of  giving  William  Z.  Poster  and  his  rabble- 
rousing  zealots  enough  rope  or  shutting  them 
up  entirely. 

That  must  amuse  you.  It  must  also  amuse 
you  to  see  Henry  Wallace  step  In  and  pre- 
tend to  speak  for  his  Government  and  all 
the  American  people.  He  doesn't  and  you 
know  It.  But  what  we  know  Is  that  Mr. 
Wallace,  Mr.  Stassen  or  Mr.  Dewey  would 
not  be  allowed  to  say  two  words  aloud  In 
the  U.  S.  S.  R.  We  likewise  know  that  If  they 
ever  sent  an  open  letter  to  the  President 
of  the  United  States  from  Moscow  or  Stalin- 
grad, no  one  would  ever  hear  of  them  again. 
And  that  brings  us  to  the  most  Important 
point  of  the  seven  points  In  yotir  letter  on 
which  you  want  us  to  think  we  could  find 
agreement  with  you  and  dissipate  the  cur- 
rent cold  war.  Evidently,  you  want  us  to 
believe  that  you  advocate — because  you 
brought  It  up — "The  defense  of  democracy 
and  the  enstirlng  of  civil  rights  In  all  coun- 
tries." 

Do  you  t>elleve  that?  If  you  do,  why  don't 
you  practice  It  In  Poland,  Latvia,  Estonia, 
Rumania,  Bulgaria,  Yugoslavia,  Czechoslo- 
vakia, Northern  Korea  and  other  places  in 
the  world  where  your  Moscow-trained  native 
leaders  cock  an  ear  to  the  Kremlin  before 
they  even  say  "Boo." 

Now  don't  say  you  have  nothing  to  do  with 
those  places.  We  are  very  gullible.  But  wo 
are  not  that  gullible.  Communism  opened 
our  eyes  far  wider  than  deceitful  men  like 
the  Kaiser,  Mussolini,  Hitler  or  Hlrohlto. 
And  they  didn't  pretend  to  like  us.  Sud- 
denly you  do — even  after  Vlshlnsky's  blasts, 
Gromyko's  stubbornness  and  those  roaring 
diatribes  against  us  from  Praijfla. 

Yes,  our  State  Department,  It  Is  true,  has 
found  your  latest  note  encouraging.  In  a 
sense  it  Is — if  It  Is  not  propaganda.  But  we, 
to  tell  the  truth,  were  rather  expecting  It. 
After  set-backs  In  Italy,  Greece,  and  Prance, 
we  figured  that  communism  would  try  a 
new  tack.  Doesn't  it  always  when  up 
against  It? 

Please  understand  us,  we  want  peace.  But 
we  are  not  going  to  take  It  on  your  terms. 
We  appeased  you  to  the  point  of  humiliation 
and  wUl  never  do  It  again.  We  would  rather 
die  on  our  feet  than  live  on  our  knees. 
That's  an  old  saying.  We  give  you  another, 
a  proverb.  Yours  Is  a  land  of  proverbs. 
Here  Is  one  of  ours:  "Actions  speak  louder 
than  words."  In  your  open  letter  you  gave 
us  words.  We  heard  them  all  before.  Prove 
now  that  you  mean  them  by  deeds. 
Very  truly  yours. 

The  AMzaiCAN  Peopli. 


Ckriitiaiiity's  Critical  Challenge 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  W.  J.  BRYAN  DORN 

or  SOtJTH  CAKOLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  10,  1948 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Record,  I 
include  the  following  editorial  from  the 
Charlotte  Observer: 

CHBlSnANtrY'S  CRITICAL  CHALLENCl 

The  tall  and  vast  minds  of  Christendom  , 
are  Intimating.  If  not  actually.  In  some  oc- 
casional cases,  asserting  that  Christianity's 
most  critical  day  Is  immediately  ahead. 

They  have  abundant  reason  lor  such  pre- 
diction and  possibility. 

It  Is  aside  the  point  to  try  to  take  hard- 
and-fast  facts  and  present-day  conditions 
smd  fitting  them  Into  the  symbols  of  proph- 
ecy to  prove  the  point. 

Nor  need  one  measure  such  possibilities 
on  the  basis  of  the  world-wide  wreck  that 
has  occurred  in  the  moral  standards  of  the 
human  race  nor  In  the  pestilences  of  pas- 
sion which  everywhere  rage  on  every  front 
nor  In  any  of  the  visible  and  spectacular 
departures  of  society  from  proper  religious 
attitudes  and  conduct. 

These  times  are  distressing  and  terrifying. 
One  who  studlotisly  looks  out  upon  human 
society  today  has  a  reason  for  furrows  of  fear 
on  his  face  and  deep  anxieties  In  his  heart. 
It's  a  mirror  that  makes  for  melancholy, 
and  unending  panorama  of  the  lusts  and 
lecheries  of  men,  of  governments  snarling 
and  growling  and  gnashing  their  teeth  In 
the  faces  of  one  another,  of  fierce  inter- 
national angers  and  hates,  of  appalling  crime 
and  degeneracy — a  world  of  social  muck  and 
defilement  and  pollution  and  extravaganzas 
of  all  manner  of  evil. 

It  may  be  for  all  we  know  or  can  learn 
from  the  written  epics  of  all  the  ages  of  all 
the  evils  of  men  that  sin  has  never  been 
more  spectacular  nor  streamlined,  not  even 
In  the  days  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah  or  Tyre 
and  Sidon  than  at  this  hour. 

But  it  is  not  for  this,  as  horrible  and  chal- 
lenging as  this  may  be  and  ought  to  be, 
that  the  hosts  of  Christian  righteousness 
and  truth  have  reason  for  new  fears. 

After  all,  for  whatever  comfort  it  may  be, 
there  are  no  new  Immoralities.  Neither  be- 
fore nor  since  the  corrupt  King  of  England 
offered  the  half  of  his  kingdom  to  whoaoever 
would  invent  for  him  a  new  sin  has  a  new 
sin  been  discovered. 

Evil  today  is  the  evil  with  which  man  first 
was  bom,  only  it  has  more  speed,  more  al- 
luring blandishments,  more  defiance,  more 
effrontery,  and  more  theatrics. 

Christianity's  threat  today  arises  not  so 
much  from  immoral  conduct  as  from  unmoral 
concepts. 

It's  the  whole  philosophy  of  life  which  the 
Galilean  came  to  propoBe  and  to  expound 
which  Is  coming  under  the  deadly  fire  of  new 
conceptions  and  philosophies. 

There  is  spiritual  poison  In  the  political 
Ix>tlon8  that  are  being  poured  down  the 
throats  of  the  free  peoples  of  the  earth  today, 
even  of  our  own  people  If  so  It  be  that  they 
are  drinking  of  this  cup. 

Men  of  Christ  dare  not  stand  mute  and 
Immobile  when  they  see  democracy  on  the 
run. 

For  may  we  not  agree  that  Insofar  as  the 
hviman  content  Is  concerned  democracy  and 
Christianity  are  Interchangeable  terms.  De- 
mocracy Is  nothing  but  the  political  name 
for  the  Ideals  In  social  relationships  which 
Christianity  brotight  Into  the  world  as  a 
religion. 


I 


«^ 


At  anj  rate,  we  MrUlnly  can  unitedly  as- 
n;  that  the  birth  of  democracy  Is  coln- 
cM  nt  to  the  birth  of  ChrUtUnlty  and  that 
inaiy  of  the  more  Important  moral  and  relt- 
principles  of  Christianity  flower  out 
lemocracy. 
it  must  be  that  any  social  or  political 
that  colUdss  with  the  concept  of 
collides  also  with  the  concept  of 
Ch^lanlty  and.  If  left  vnciMeked  and  un- 
vUl  leave  humaa  aodety  not  only 
lt|\out  Its  common  liberties  but  without  Its 
n  fslth. 

explains   why    Russia,    when    It   en- 

the  sute.  dethroned  Chrlstlanltj  and 

a  mock  fxinera)  of  Ood  In  a  processional 

the  streets  of  Moscow.     Russia  could 

keep  Ood  as  sovereign  when  It  made  gov- 

its  god. 

Hiat  explains,  also,  why  Germany  silenced 

voice  of  Its  Christian  evangelists,  cloa^ 

doors     of     their     Christian     churches. 

their     feet     and     silenced     thelx 

The  religion  of  Christ  has  always 

compelled  to  decrease  In  proportion  as 

religion  of  the  state  has  Increased. 

Ilook    where   you    will    in    ancient    history 

this   morning's   newspaper   and   you   will 

that  In  every  case  in  which  the  state  is 

the  deity  of  Christ  Xa  denatured  and 
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or 

ftnl 

dialed. 

tfnled. 

QbiU'Chmen  of  the  Christian  order  of 

and  of  an  ancient  faith  should  be  alive 

his  subtle  and  sinister  device  taat  Is  mov- 

out  today  from  the  pagan  minds  of  sociai 

reformers  and   lustful   poUtlcli 

i  (•tnst  their  mischief -making  philosophy. 

IMHe  of  Christ  has  bared  Its  breast  since 

day   that  Jesus  himself  dared   imperial 

to  battle  (or  the  allegiance  of  the  world. 

i|falnst    his    challenge    Savonarola    tbun- 

from  the  pulpit  In  Florence  and  Calvin 

Geneva  and  Luther  nailing  his  Immortal 

«s  to  the  cathedral  door  at  Wittenberg. 

•  manrel  that  the  American  pulpit  has 

so  soft  spoken  In  the  presence  of  this 

that  clearly  seems  to  be  threaten- 

an  invasion  of  our  liberties  and  of  our 

faith,  call  It  by  whatsoever  name  you  pleaae. 

1  Iqually  we  marvel  that  citizens  of  the  state 

profess  first  loyalties  to  their  Christian 

nshlp  are  unterrifled.  even  often  unlm- 

by  the  obvious  evidences  of  this  on- 

nufclng  menace  and  challenge  to  the  heritage 

:helr  religion. 
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Oar  Slums 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

or    NIW    TOtK 

I^  TH«  HOUSE  OP  RKPRESENTATIVtS 
Thursday.  June  10.  1948 

4r.    MULTER.     Mr.    Speaker,   under 
leijve  to  extend  my  remarlcs  In  the  Rkc- 
,  I  Include  an  editorial  that  appeared 
Lhe  Uiaml  Herald  on  June  7.  1948 


THIS  TiMK  t.rr's  CLxaa  oxn  slcms 


'  he  newly  organised  slum-clearance  rom- 

satits*  IMS  started  pstUMtaar:  work  In  prac- 

lon.     It  win  maka  a  census  survey 

the   Negro  downtown   area   to  determine 

ac1|ually  and  factually  what  existing  bousing 

itions  and   overcrowding  of   living  sc- 

lodatlons  are. 

the   people   generally   understood   what 
t  by  sitim  clearance,  the  committee 
Immediately   command   the   powerful 
articulate  support   needed   to   bring   to 
Ity  a  vital  community  project  of  which 
have  talked  much  and  loudly  during  the 
but  about  which  we  have  done  nothing 
nlte  and  complete 
Unfortunately    from    a    public    realtsatton 
■ts  Qdpotnt   the  great  majority  of  our  people 


never  have  the  occasion  to  visit  these  areas. 
In  a  general  way  they  understand  that  they 
are  not  quite  "pretty."  that  the  buildings 
are  on  the  ramshackle  side,  that  things  are 
what  might  be  expected  on  the  "wrong  side 
of  th^  tracks." 

Our  Negro  section  U  all  thas*  things.  But 
that  J  only  svirface. 

We  have  crammed  thousands  of  human  be- 
ings — variously  estimated  from  30,000  to  50.- 
000 — into  a  few  city  block.<».  There  are  no 
towering  apartment  houses,  multiple  dwel- 
ling units  to  take  care  of  this  congested 
maai  of  humanity.  Houses  are  tiny,  as  a 
rule,  hardly  large  enough  for  a  small  family. 
Yet  rents  are  so  high,  places  to  rest  one's 
head  so  scarce  that  our  colored  citizens  are 
actually  compelled  to  house  up  In  Inade- 
quate space,  much  as  bees  In  a  hlvp.  Only 
bec3  can  migrate  to  colonize  elsewhere  when 
they  take  the  notion.  Our  colored  popula- 
tion cannot.  They  are  not  free  to  locate 
where  they  will. 

During  the  war  we  heard  of  hot  beds  In 
Industrial  clUes  turning  out  war  materials. 

A  hot  bed  la  a  sleeping  place  which,  when 
a  man  on  the  day  shift  leaves  to  go  to  work.  Is 
Immediately  occupied  by  a  night  worker 
tumbling  In  after  a  nights  labor.  Such 
sleeping  facilities  are  reported  In  Miami's 
colored  section. 

This  inhuman  crowding,  this  cramming  of 
humanity  together  In  sutKlecent  surround- 
ings can  have  only  the  worst  possible  effect 
on  the  life,  the  living,  and  the  morals  of 
those  compelled  to  submit  to  them. 

The  white  population  Is  affected  profound- 
ly by  these  Intolerable  conditions  Com- 
mittee memt>er  Rev.  John  P.  Culmer.  of 
St  As^nes  Episcopal  Negro  parish,  spoke 
realistically  at  the  interracial  organtsation 
meeting. 

"Although  we  have  segregation  here.  It  la 
a  thin  line  We  will  have  to  show  these  folks 
where  their  washing  Is  done,  where  the  work- 
ers who  come  into  their  homes  are  living, 
and   In   what   clrciunstances." 

It  Is  a  thin  line.  The  public  health,  for 
instance.  Is  not  divided  Into  the  white  and 
Negro  compartments.  The  over-all  health 
of  our  colored  people  Is  Involved  with  ours. 
Contagious  disease,  for  example,  does  not 
stop  at  a  segregation  boundary.  Enlight- 
ened white  self-lntere»t  should  dictate  a 
not -to-be-den  led  drive  for  slum  clearance 

But  our  white  population,  which  holds  the 
key  to  solving  of  the  problem,  should  be  mo- 
tivated by  something  nobler  and  splritually 
flner  than  self-interest.  Our  Negroes  are 
the  creatures  of  Ood's  handiwork,  as  we  all 
are.  Common  humanity  should  shake  Miami 
out  of  the  lethargy  or  whatever  untoward 
reasons  have  kept  us  from  providing  decent 
living  conditions  for  our  Negro  population. 

Past  efforts  to  provide  new  Ws^o  housing 
have  smashed  up  on  opposition  to  the  loca- 
tions  selected. 

Executive  Director  Jesse  T.  Knight  of  the 
Miami  Housing  Authority  is  right  In  the 
light  of  past  practice  In  stressing  the  Im- 
portance of  designation  of  another  Negro 
Housing  development  before  actual  slum 
clearance  starts.  Olven  the  right  kind  of 
public  support  and  the  required  ofltclal  cour- 
age, that  angle  can  be  firmly  and  finally 
solved. 

Where  will  the  money  com*  from?  There 
are  the  usual  Government  acsnslss  ss  wall 
as  prlvste  financing  groups  to  tmdartaks  sodi 
projects.     They  are  good  business. 

Last  week  the  Institute  of  Life  Insiu^mce 
sent  out  a  report  on  rental  housing  financed 
by  life  tnstirance  companies  that  should  in- 
terest the  committee.  It  showed  nearly 
100.000  parsons  are  living  in  their  projects 
and  aoaspany-bullt  facilities  are  now  under 
construction  planned  to  take  cars  of  100.000 
more.  The  Insurance  companlas  have  In- 
vested mors  than  9400.000.000  In  thsss  hous- 
ing programs.  They  ar*  located  in  1 1  States 
and  In  Canada.     Why  not  In  Miami? 

The  need  is  prcaalng.  All  it  requirss  is  ths 
wUl  to  meet  it. 


The  Shadow  of  Htf  h  Tariff 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HOK.  BURR  P.  HARRISON 

or  vntciNU 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  10.  194S 

Mr.  HARRISON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record.  I  append  an  edi- 
torial from  the  Northern  Virginia  Dally. 
Strasburg.  Va..  of  June  1.  1948.  entitled 
"The  Shadow  of  High  Tarifl": 

THI   SHADOW    or    HIGH    TASirr 

Senator  VAiroaNBcSG  once  more  has  dem- 
onstrated his  sincere  bipartisan  approach  to 
matters  that  enter  Into  foreign  affairs.  He 
told  the  Senate  flatly  that  he  is  against  the 
House-approved  bill  which  would  give  Con- 
gress a  veto  over  future  tariff  agreements. 
And  be  also  showed  the  plain  common  sense 
so  consplclou^ly  lacking  In  the  utterances  of 
some  other  Republican  Senators  who  voted 
for  the  measure  when  he  pointed  out  the 
danger  In  overthrowing  the  present  recip- 
rocal tariff  arrangements. 

Congressmen  are  continually  the  center 
of  pressure  brought  by  special  Interests  to  in- 
fluence legislation.  They  should  know  full 
well  that  tbU  sort  of  activity  would  be  the 
rule  in  connection  with  tariffs  If  the  veto 
provision  becomes  law.  The  situation  carries 
the  dark  suggestion  that  many  of  them  would 
not  be  so  ardently  for  the  veto  right  if 
they  didn't  see  In  It  a  chance  to  do  some- 
thing special  for  certain  interests  among 
their  constltuenu.  We  hope  this  suggestion 
Is  Ul-founded  In  most  cases.  But  the  old- 
time  tariff  controversy  plainly  Is  with  lu 
again. 

As  for  the  proposed  measure's  being  prac- 
tical, there  are  now  before  Congress  dozens 
of  measures  that  have  been  the  subject  of 
interminable  hearings  and  any  amount  of 
wrangling  without  any  decisions — right  or 
wrong — having  been  reached.  Is  there  any 
rsason  for  thinking  that  things  would  be 
any  different  In  connection  with  matters  so 
highly  controversial  as  Urlff  policies?  The 
unavoidable  conclusion  as  to  the  motive  of 
the  House  in  passing  the  bill  Is  that  mem- 
bers want  to  undo  the  work  of  recent  years 
by  buildlni?  higher  Urlff  walls. 

Other  countries  recogniae  that  motive  and 
they  may  b«  counted  upon  to  try  to  protect 
themselves.  The  result  would  be  tariff 
rivalry  of  the  sort  that  contributed  so  largely 
to  the  depression  of  the  1930'8.  It  Is  to  be 
hoped  that  the  Senate  will  follow  Senator 
VunixNBEXGs  Initiative  by  rejecting  the  bill. 
But  while  the  Senate  frequently  corrects  the 
House's  Impulsive  errors,  that  outcome  cant 
bs  coiinted  upon  with  certainty.  Cltixens 
who  recognize  the  immense  stake  this  coun- 
try has  In  world  trade  will  w.tch  the  Sen- 
ate's action  with  more  than  a  casual  Interest. 


Support  of  H  R.  5277  To  Repeal  the  Em- 
barco  on  Exports  of  Tobacco  Seed  bjr 
the  Africaltnre  and  State  Departments 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  REID  F.  MURRAY 

or  wacoMsiM 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT ATTVM 

Thuriday.  June  10.  194$ 

Mr.    MURRAY    of    Wisconsin.      Mr. 
Speaker,   there  was   considerable   com- 
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ment  recently  in  the  press  and  on  the  ra- 
dio to  the  effect  that  H.  R.  5277,  a  bill  to 
repeal  the  embargo  oa  tobacco  seed  ex- 
ports, V  ^  introduced  as  a  retaliatory 
measure.  This  is  not  in  keeping  with  the 
facts. 

The  embargo  on  tobacco  seed  exports  is 
the  most  vicious  trade  barrier  ever  erected 
in  our  country.  This  embargo,  together 
with  the  Import  quota  and  near  embargo 
on  cotton  imports,  and  the  exp>ort  sub- 
sidies being  paid  on  tobacco  and  cotton 
exports  makes  all  claims  of  the  New 
Dealers  that  they  are  for  reciprocity  and 
a  good  neighbor  pohcy  look  ridiculous. 
It  is  just  one  more  example  of  the  fact 
that  the  foreign  agriculture  trade  policy 
of  the  New  Dealers  is  honeycombed  with 
deceit — yes,  dripping  with  deception. 
The  tobacco  seed  embargo  is  similar  to 
the  Russian  embaigo  on  sable  and  the 
Australian  emlwirgo  on  certain  types  of 
sheep.  Why  talk  about  reciprocity  as 
long  as  this  tobacco  seed  embargo  is  on 
our  statute  books? 

So  long  as  the  New  Dealers  insist  on 
keeping  this  embargo  on  tobacco  seed 
exports,  just  so  long  will  their  vociferous 
position  on  reciprocal  trade  treaties  and 
good  neighbor  policy  be  truly  deceitful. 

The  public  has  already  been  deceived 
too  long  about  the  foreign  agricultural 
policy.  In  short  it  has  been  to  .-supplant 
embargoes  and  quotas  for  tariffs  on  the 
crops  of  the  South  and  to  reduce  the 
duties  on  the  livestock  and  livestock  prod- 
ucts of  the  North. 

The  Pood  and  Agriculture  Organization 
as  a  part  of  the  United  Nations  is  the 
proper  approach  to  this  problem.  It  has 
the  cooperation  of  the  farm  organiza- 
tions, of  the  United  States  and  many 
other  countries.  Thi.s  approach  will 
make  the  tariff  and  reciprocal  trade  trea- 
ties become  obsolete. 

Pollowing  are  letters  received  from  the 
Departments  of  State  and  Agriculture  re- 
spectively in  support  of  H.  R.  5277: 

DXPAKTMKNT    or    StATI, 

Washington.  May  21,  1948. 
Hon.  Curromo  R.  Hope, 

Hoxise  of  Repreaentatiten. 

Ut  Daaa  Ma.  Hopt:  I  refer  again  to  yoar 
letter  of  AprU  21,  1948.  requesting  the  De- 
partments views  with  respect  to  H.  R.  5277, 
a  bill  to  repeal  the  act  of  June  5,  1940.  en- 
tlUed  "An  act  to  prohibit  the  exportation  of 
tobacco  seed  and  plants,  except  for  experi- 
mental purposes." 

The  Department  is  heartily  in  accorr^  with 
this  bill  to  repeal  an  embargo  which  was  en- 
acted against  the  advice  of  the  DepartmenU 
of  sute  and  Agriculture  and  without  the 
approval  of  the  President.  The  Department 
of  Agriculture.  In  a  report  to  your  commit- 
tee In  1937,  pointed  out  that  foreign  produc- 
tion of  *obacco  was  not  necessarily  depend- 
ent upon  continuation  of  supplies  of  Ameri- 
can seed,  and  that  In  view  of  conclusively 
established  principles  of  geneUcs.  the  seed 
could  be  produced  In  foreign  countries  If 
adequate  safeguards  were  adopted  to  prevent 
crom-fertllizatlon.  ConscquenUy,  the  L2- 
partment  concluded  that  an  export  prohibi- 
tion on  seed  cculd  have  no  material  effect 
upon  production  of  American  typ)es  of  tobacco 
in  foreign  countries,  except  perhaps  of  a  very 
temporary  nature.  T^  Department  of  Agri- 
culiiu-e  al  .  emphasized  the  impossibility  of 
effecting  sufficient  control  to  assure  that  small 
quantities  were  not  taken  from  the  country, 
since  1.000,000  'tobacco  seeds  weighed  but 
three  ounces. 

At  the  time  this  report  was  made,  the  De- 
partment of  Bute  concurred  in  the  views 


expressed  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
that  the  proposed  embargo  would  be  ineffec- 
tive in  accomplishing  the  purposes  for  which 
It  was  intended,  and  this  Department  con- 
siders that  the  appraisal  ftirnished  by  ths 
DepartEoent  of  Agriciilture  is  still  Talld. 
Furthermore,  the  Department  considers  It  is 
now  more  ImporUnt  than  ever  that  arbitrary 
restrictions  of  this  sort  should  be  removed. 
I  need  hardly  remind  you  how  ImporUnt 
foreign  markets  are  to  American  tobacco 
growers,  and  how  necessary  it  is  that  their 
position  in  those  markets  be  protected 
against  the  imposition  of  arbitrary  or  dis- 
criminatory controls.  The  tobacco  Industry 
Is  at  present  seriously  hampered  by  foreign 
trade  controls,  both  temporary  wartime  ones 
which  can  be  Justified  on  economic  grounds, 
and  others  which  are  not  so  clearly  defensi- 
ble. There  Is  every  reason  to  expect  that  the 
fcMTiier  will  disappear  as  reconstruction 
abroad  progresses  and  as  expanding  produc- 
tion and  exports  enatile  foreign  countries  to 
increase  their  Import  trade. 

It  Is  against  the  other  and  more  serious 
type  of  restriction  that  this  Government  Is 
now  concentrating  Its  efforts,  and  In  the  pro- 
posed Charter  for  an  International  Trade  Or- 
ganization far-reaching  provlsloriib  have  been 
agreed  upon  which  should  prove  to  be  of 
great  long-run  benefit  to  American  tobacco 
producers.  These  include  provisions  for  the 
general  elimination  of  quantitative  Import 
restrictions,  except  under  clearly  defined  clr- 
cumsunces  and  subject  to  careful  safe- 
guards; the  esUbllshment  of  a  rule  of  non- 
discrimination with  respect  to  trading  ac- 
tivities of  state  enterprises:  and  a  general 
prohibition  on  new  or  Increased  tariff  pref- 
erences. Furthermore,  the  charter,  by  es- 
tablishing for  the  first  time  a  code  of  fair 
conduct  for  the  world's  trade,  should  con- 
tribute to  a  general  Improvement  In  trading 
conditions  and  a  general  expansion  of  world 
trade  which  will  be  of  no  small  Imporunce 
to  the  tobacco  industry.  These  and  many 
other  Important  t)enefit8  cannot  be  obtained, 
however,  unless  the  United  SUtes  Is  willing 
for  Its  part  to  eliminate  restrictions  which 
are  unjustified  on  economic  grounds  and 
which  are  harmful  to  other  countries.  Ar- 
ticle 20  of  the  proposed  Charter  in  fact  calls 
for  the  elimination  of  any  prohibition  on 
the  exportation  or  sale  for  export  ef  any 
product  destined  for  any  other  country  a 
member  of  the  International  Trade  Organi- 
zation. It  would  therefore  require  the  elimi- 
nation of  the  existing  embargo  on  tobacco- 
seed  exports,  an  embargo  which  Is.  in  the  De- 
partment's opinion,  not  only  an  unnecessary 
and  harmful  restriction  but  one  which  is 
not  in  the  best  interests  of  the  tobacco  In- 
dustry Itself. 

For  these  reasons,  the  Department  recom- 
mends the  enactment  of  H.  R.  6277. 

The  Department  has  been  advised  by  the 
Bureau  of  the  Bvidget  that  there  is  no  ob- 
jection to  the  submission  of  this  report  to 
the  Committee  for  Its  consideration. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Chaelis  E.  Boklzn. 

Counselor 
(For  the  Secretary  of  State) . 

Mat  31.  1948. 
Hon.  CiJFPORD  R.  HOPB, 

Chairman,  Ccmmittee  on  Agriculture, 
House  0/  Representatives. 

EttiAs  M*.  HOPK:  This  is  In  reply  to  your  re- 
quest for  a  report  on  H.  R.  8377,  a  bill  to  re- 
peal the  act  of  June  5,  1940,  entitled  "An  act 
to  prohibit  the  exportation  of  tobacco  seed 
and  plants  except  for  experimental  purposes." 

In  a  report  to  the  chairman  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Agriculture,  dated  July  20. 
1937  (on  H.  B.  6830.  76th  Cong.),  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  set  forth  its  reasons  for 
op^xising  the  enactment  of  legislation  to  pro- 
hibit the  exporUtlon  of  tobacco  seed  and 
plants  ezcept  for  experimental  ptirposes. 
Those  reasons  were  (1)  difBctilty  of  enforce- 
ment because  of  the  poeslbUlty  of  lUegal  ex- 


portation of  small  quantities  of  tobacco  seeds 
which  would  be  sufficient  to  maintain  exten- 
sive production;  (2)  recognition  of  the  fact 
that  propagation  of  American  types  of  to- 
bacco abroad  would  not  be  prevented  even 
with  adequate  enforcement  of  an  embargo 
on  exporUtlon  of  American  tobacco  seed;  and 
(3)  possibility  of  reUllatory  action  of  coun- 
tries affected  by  the  prohibition  of  exporU- 
tlon of  seeds  and  plants. 

As  a  matter  of  principle,  for  the  same  rea- 
sons as  those  set  forth  in  1937.  the  Depart- 
ment considers  prohibition  of  exporUtlon  of 
tobacco  seeds  and  plante.  except  for  experi- 
mental purposes,  to  be  unwise.  However.  In 
all  fairness  it  must  be  admitted  that  the 
administration  of  the  act  has  not  l)een  dlfB- 
cult  and  the  prohibition  may  have  been  a 
factor  In  reUrdlng  the  development  In  cer- 
tain foreign  countries  of  tobacco  which  would 
compeu  successfully  with  cerUln  American 
types  of  tobacco.  Further,  we  are  not  aware 
of  any  serious  InsUnce  of  retaliatory  action 
on  the  part  of  any  country  affected  by  the 
prohibition  against  exporUtlon  of  toliaceo 
seeds  and  planU. 

This  Department  favors  enactment  of  H.  R. 
5377. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  ad^lses  that  It 
has  no  objection  to  the  submlsKlon  of  this 
report. 

Sincerely  yours, 

N.  E.  IXiDS, 
Acting  Secretary. 


Speaking  of  Armament* 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

or  NCW  TOEX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT A^nVES 

Thursday:  June  10,  1948 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rbc- 
ORD,  I  include  an  editorial  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Christian  Science  Monitor 
on  June  8.  1948: 

SPEAKING   or   AaMAKENTS 

This  Is  a  time  of  great  concern  over  arms. 
The  war  fastened  attention  on  weapons. 
The  atomic  bomb  shadows  popular  Imagi- 
nation. And  today,  facing  a  new  expansion 
of  totalitarian  tyranny,  the  western  democ- 
racies, led  by  the  United  SUtes,  are  picking 
up  again  the  arms  so  recently  laid  aside, 
and  adding  others. 

In  the  present  sUte  of  the  world  this  step 
appears  necessary.  TTiere  Is  reason  to  hope 
that  it  will  be  a  deterrent  to  war.  If  lack 
of  evidence  that  aggression  would  be  resisted 
contributed  to  the  miscalculations  which 
led  to  the  recent  war  then  it  is  well  now  to 
make  the  position  unmisUkably  clear.  The 
American  arms  program  may  serve  that  end 

Even  so,  this  turning  so  soon  again  to 
arms  Is  deeply  Uoubllng.  It  is  a  ralsuke 
to  consider  arms  and  war  s3monymou8  But 
renewed  concern  with  armamcnU  does  reflect 
a  failure  to  achieve  settlemenu  by  the  more 
Ideal  means  cf  reason  and  Justice.  And  un- 
fortvinately  this  sign  that  the  world  U  not 
ready  for  unarmed  diplomacy  may  t«mpt  us 
to  turn  too  much  away  from  peaceful  per- 
suasion and  rely  too  exclusively  on  material 
power. 

In  this  situation  we  believe  it  would  be 
highly  practical  and  helpful  to  remind  our- 
Bclves  of  another  arms  program  enunciated 
by  the  Apoetle  Paul  in  writing  to  the  Chrls- 
tions  at  Ephesus: 

"Put  on  the  whole  armour  of  God.  that 
ye  may  be  able  to  stand  against  the  wiles 
of  the  devU. 


^1 
i 


I    ^« 
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for  we  wrestle  not  against  flesh  and  blocd. 
against    principalities,    against    powers, 
tbe  rulers  of  the  darkxww  o{  this 
against  spiritual  wlckertiUM  In  high 


but 

aga^st 
word 
plac  M 


'therefore    take    unto    you     the    whole 
ot  Ood.  that  ye  may  t>e  able  to  with- 
in the  eTll  day,  and  having  done  all, 
stand. 

{  tand   therefore.   haTlng  your  loins  girt 
abof  t  with  truth,  and  having  on  the  breast- 
of  rlghteouanesa: 
ifnd  your  feet  shod  with  the  preparation 

gospel  of  peace: 

i  ibove    all.    taking    the    shield    of    faith. 

1th  ye  shall  be  able  to  quench  all  the 

darts  of  the  wicked. 

i  ind  take  the  helmet  of  salvation,  and 

sword  of  the  Spirit,  which  is  the  word 
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Is.  of  course,  first  of  all  a  program 
Individuals  But  we  are  told  that  one 
man  saved  a  city.  Surely  If  enough 
adopted  this  arms  program  their 
nat  on  would  soon  be  strengthened  more  than 
a  ly  accumulation  of  weapons  can  empower 
It. 

P^tlcularly  when   It  Is  so  plain  that  the 
strtiggle  today  Is  not  "against  flesh  and 
"  but  "agalaat  powers,  against  the  rulers 
<  be  darknMa  of  this  world"  and  lU  ma- 
la   it    wise    to    begin    with    moral 
mental  preparedness.     Tyranny  and  ag- 
ton  have  succeeded  largely  becauM  of 
cowardice,  of   political   corruption,  ot 
clsm,  of  economic  Injustice,  of  internal 
e  caused   by   selflsh   interests   and   lack 
f  kith  In  good 

C  >mmunl8m  Is  only  one  of  the  spearheads 
spiritual  wickedness  In  high  places  "     It 
quickest    where    rank    materialism 
a   Trojan    horse.     Defenses    must    be 
against   all  "the  wiles  of   the  devtl." 
by  tilling  even  our  own  thinking  with 
fear,  greed,  or  dishonesty,  would  defeat 
no    matter    how    strong    our    physical 
•rnlaments. 


epabticao  Keynoter  and  CitiI  Scrvkt 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MELVIN  PRICE 

or  ILUMOIS 

dl  THB  HOU8I  OF  RKPRBSCNTATTVCS 

Thutsdau,  June  10.  1948 

lir.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
un<  er  leave  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
ma  ks,  I  wish  to  include  an  editorial 
wh  ch  appeared  in  the  June  2,  1948.  St. 
Loi  is  Post-Dispatch.  The  editorial  fol- 
low* s : 

a.  )vnNos  cBEXif  tvaicpuh  civn.  am^iua 

1  he  degradation,  not  to  say  prostitution,  of 

service    in    Illinois    under    Dwlght    H. 

Ore^n  la  enough  In  Itself  'o  disqualify  blm 

any  consideration  whatever  for  a  place 

the    national    Republican    ticket.     It    Is 

to  disqualify   him.  for  that  matter, 

reelection  for  a  third  term  as  Governor, 

)(Bce  which  be  nominally  seeks. 

whole  sordid,  ugly  story  Is  told  In  the 
rep^  of  the  Civil  Service  Protective  Aaao- 
clat  ion.  composed  of  clvtl-servlce  employees 
throughout  the  State.  What  may  be  called 
y  to  this  report  Is  the  statement  In  the 
Qreen  administration  there  has  been 
oontempt  for  the  merit  system  and  a 
4lH«tard  of  the  rtghu  of  clvtl-servlce 
emdloyees." 

T  le  widespread  application  of  the  lug.  the 
of  State  employees  to  collect  campaign 
systematic  efforts  to  force  out  clvU- 
^__,    •  employees  to  make   room   for   party 
••«  chmen,    designation    of    "personnel    olB- 


cers,"  sctually  politicians,  at  State  Institu- 
tions for  the  express  purpose  of  taking  tha 
hiring  and  discharging  of  clvll-servlce  em- 
ployees away  from  the  managing  ofllcer — 
these  are  only  a  few  of  the  Items  In  the  bill 
of  Indictments  which  the  clvU-servlce  or- 
ganization files  against  the  man  whom  the 
CX>P  National  Convention  will  hear  as  Its 
>  keynoter. 

What  makes  the  Oreen  record  all  tha 
worse  Is  his  betrayal  of  bis  special  mswaga 
to  clvtl-service  employees  In  his  1941  In- 
augural address.  Here  Is  what  he  said  on 
that  occasion: 

"Since  the  power  and  prestige  of  a  po- 
Utlaal  machine  Is  maintained  by  ]obs,  every 
eiWiwkm  of  clvtl  service  Is  a  blow  to  boas- 
Ism.  The  merit  system  Is  no  loogar  a  sub- 
ject for  controversy.  The  new  administra- 
tion will  comply  with  the  clvtl-servlce  stat- 
ute, and  expects  the  same  conduct  from  the 
beneflclaries  of  that  law." 

Yet  the  sound  of  that  pledge  bad  hardly 
quieted  before  the  ralda  were  on.  before 
plans  for  the  disruption  of  the  civil  service 
over  the  years  were  in  progress,  before  the  lug 
was  under  way  as  never  before  applied  In 
Illinois.  In  little  more  than  It  takes  to  tell 
Its  morale  waa  broken  In  State  Institutions. 
The  full  flower  of  Oreenism  came  when  the 
State  mine  Inspection  service  was  so  con^pro- 
mlsed  through  the  shake-down  of  mine  oper- 
ators thst  the  Centralta  mine  disaster  could 
take  111  lives  notwitbatandtng  mwlad 
warnings  that  an  exploaloa  «m  taataMit. 

One  thlnsc  we  can  be  sure  the  GOP  key- 
note speech  will  not  contain.  It  will  not  con- 
tain a  true  account  of  the  way  the  civil 
service  has  been  Ignored,  trampled  or.,  kicked 
In  the  face  under  Dwlght  Green  In  Illinois. 


Rejections  for  Military  Service  Because  of 
Illiteracy 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  W,  J.  BRYAN  DORN 

or  aouTH  caaoLWA 

IN  THI  HOOn  OP  KVmBRIfTATIVSS 

Thursday.  June  10.  Hit 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remark!  In  the  Record.  I 
Include  the  followtoff  cdttortel  Irom  the 
South  Carolina  Weekly: 

WHY    DOM  T    WS    DO    SOMSTHINa    ABOUT    TXl 

You  have  heard  these  statistics  before. 
Perhaps  you  might  hsve  even  been  Impressed 
by  them.  But  what  have  we  done  atMUt  It? 
We  are  talking  about  the  young  men  who 
were  rejected  by  the  draft  boards  In  South 
Carolina  and  all  over  America  because  they 
could  neither  read  nor  write. 

Are  these  men  destined  to  go  through  life 
bagging  someone  to  write  their  name  by 
the  little  "X"  mark  every  time  they  have 
to  algn  a  document? 

Are  these  men  never  to  be  given  the  honor 
and  privilege  of  serving  In  the  armed  serv- 
ices of  their  country  In  time  of  peace  or  war? 

Why  do  we  continue  to  punlah  them? 
They  may  even  be  dlatlaaehlMd  bacatise  of 
their  educational  dafleWncy.  Pwrhapa  up 
to  now  It  ha,,  been  rather  convenient  for 
the  demagogs  to  keep  these  men  in  the  dark. 

But  what  of  the  future? 

•  •  •  •  • 

Altogether  mora  than  000,000  Americans 
were  rejected  all  over  the  United  States. 
The  largest  portion,  however,  came  from  the 
South.  And  the  southern  soldier  Is  a  vali- 
ant Individual.  He  la  unsurpassed  for  gal- 
lantry In  action  in  this  world.  He  la  un- 
surpassed for  valor  and  cool  thinking.  He 
Is  known  to  make  the  best  paratrooper.  He 
has  courage. 


In  Congrasa  we  are  now  enacting  legisla- 
tion to  provide  the  manpower  the  services 
need  In  order  to  l>e  adequately  prepared  for 
any  eventiiallty  that  might  rise. 

The  000.000  Americans  who  were  rejected 
the  first  time  wUl  be  rejected  again.  If  they 
still  come  within  the  age  limlu  of  the  new 
draft  bUl.  Nothing  has  been  done  to  give 
this  sector  of  the  American  population  a 
chance  to  serve  their  country.  What  Is  more 
pitiful  la  the  fact  that  a  new  crop  of  Ullter- 
ates  win  be  rejected.  They  will  be  the  boys 
who  are  Just  becoming  of  age. 

The  revised  Senate  bill  now  being  con- 
sidered provides  for  2  years  of  duty  for 
young  men  between  19  and  25. 

To  our  way  of  thinking  that  bill  abould 
be  amended  so  as  to  provide  waya  and  means 
to  accept  the  lllltaratcs  within  that  ag« 
group. 

Service  schools  should  be  established  to 
teach  these  young  men  to  read  and  write 
while  they  are  being  put  in  physical  con- 
dition and  being  trained  In  the  modem  art 
of  warfare.  It  could  t>e  done  eaally.  And 
If  It  were  done  these  unfortunate  young  men 
who  are  Illiterates  becsuse  their  parents  were 
llllterstes  would  t>e  given  a  new  light — a  light 
to  discover  our  rich  traditions  and  valiant 
history,  the  history  of  democracy. 


Ettay  •■  Conservation 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BURR  P.  HARRISON 

or  viaciNiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  10.  1948 

Mr.  HARRISON.  Mr  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Rbcoio.  I  append  an  essay 
by  Arlcne  Showalter.  of  the  senior  cIam 
of  the  Lovingston.  Va.,  High  School,  oo 
the  subject  of  conservation. 

"To  be  an  American  citizen  Is  one  of 
earth's  greatest  blessings, '  someone  has  said. 
Would  he  say  the  saoM  tlilog  if  AmarlM 
were  an  impoveruhad  land,  resources  d«« 
pletcd.  the  people  poor  and  undernourished? 
Portunately.  this  Is  not  true  America  la 
rich,  powerful,  and  influential.  But  it 
riches  are  to  remain,  if  nur  citizens  are  to 
be  strong  and  healthy.  If  the  leadership  to 
which  we  are  acciutomed  is  to  continue. 
we  must  look  well  to  one  of  the  internal 
problems  of  our  Nation. 

We  have  been  taught  that  food  getting  Is 
the  OMat  Important  problem  facing  m^n 
It  Is  secondary  only  when  there  is  an  sbun- 
dant  food  supply  and  man's  faculties  may 
be  turned  aside  to  other  pursuits.  Without 
sufllclent  food,  man's  will  to  advance  la  Im- 
paired, his  vision  Is  dimmed,  and  his  animal 
nature  t>eglns  to  assert  Itself.  Selfishness 
and  greed  supplant  the  higher  qualities  of 
kindness  and  good  wUl.  and  soon  the  very 
foundation  of  a  working  social  order  is 
undermined. 

Is  America  in  danger?  Are  we  headed 
toward  this  end?  SclentlsU  tell  us  that  a 
carpet  of  top  soil  leas  than  a  foot  thick  la 
all  that  keeps  man  on  earth.  In  a  period 
of  300  years  we  have  thrown  away  a  third 
of  our  rich  herlUge.  We  have  thrown  It 
away  because  It  could  have  been  tised  and 
at  the  same  time  preserved.  It  has  fallen 
prey  to  one  of  our  Nation's  moot  Insidious 
foes — erosion. 

Erosion  is  a  tireless  worker,  ever  alert,  never 
satisfied.  It  takes  advantage  of  man's 
thoughtlessness,  his  every  caceless  act,  his 
greed.  So  well  has  man  cooperated  with 
erosion  that  It  has  ijeen  able  to  undo  In  300 
years  what  It  will  take  nature  1,500  years 
to  repair— If  given  a  chance. 
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Broelon  has  an  ally  In  the  ever- increasing 
demands  for  food.  Our  land  can  adequately 
support  184,000,000  people.  Our  present 
population  Is  about  145,000.000  and  it  is 
increasing  rapidly.  In  a  few  more  years, 
our  population  will  absorb  all  the  produce 
we  can  possibly  raise.  At  present  moet  of 
our  surplus  food  Is  being  shipped  abroad. 
But  it  Is  not  enough.  The  world  has  land 
to  adequately  feed  700,000.000  fewer  people 
than  live  on  it.  If  all  the  nations  were 
under  normal  production,  the  present  popu- 
lation cuuld  not  be  properly  fed.  What  a 
temptation  to  strain  the  land  to  the  utmost? 
What  a  wonderful  opportunity  for  erosion 
to  feed  upon  the  very  llfeblood  of  our  Nation? 

America  is  proud  of  its  heritage.  It  is 
spending  billions  to  keep  the  enemy  away 
from  our  shores.  But  our  enemy  within  is 
so  close  to  us  that  we  overlook  Its  very  exist- 
ence. It  Is  stealing  a  half  million  of  our 
acres  a  year  and  yet  many  of  us  make  no 
protest.  We  read  of  dust  storms  that  sweep 
farms  into  the  sky  and  manifest  little  In- 
terest. Floods,  droughts,  poverty  of  soil  and 
health  we  accept  as  our  fate  and  not  as  the 
outcome  of  ovir  own  carelessness. 

In  Algeria  there  stands  a  ghost  town  named 
Tlmgad.  There  are  no  people  there,  for  they 
disappaared  1,350  years  ago  when  the  desert 
sands  took  over.  It  is  a  silent  testimonial 
of  a  people  who  forgot  that  towns  are  kept 
alive  by  good  soil.  It  serves  as  a  warning 
tor  lu  whose  maps  show  that  our  deserts  are 
growing. 

It  Is  late  but  not  too  late  to  keep  the  gloom 
and  desolation  of  Tlmgad  from  descending 
vpoa  our  future  generations.  The  work  of 
eroalon  can  be  tudted  and  some  of  the  dam- 
age repaired.  Organizations  such  as  Friends 
of  the  Soil.  Audubon  societies,  the  National 
Federation  for  Wildlife  Conservation.  Boy 
and  Girl  Scouu.  Campflre  Girls,  and  4-H 
Clubs  are  turned  toward  training  boys  and 
girls  to  accept  responsibility  for  conservaticn. 
Every  tree  planted,  every  gully  pstched.  every 
bird  house  built,  and  every  mineral  wisely 
used  will  help  to  keep  our  cities  from  turn- 
ing into  Tlmgad*. 

What  is  tb«  taat  of  the  worthwhlleness  of 
our  generation?  It  Is  that  we  leave  our 
Nation  a  battar  place  that)  we  found  it. 
Otherwise  otir  extstenes  Is  not  Jtutlfled  and 
w*  dssarve  no  credit.  Can  we  afford  to 
«  tqvandar  what  we  merely  hold  in  tnist?  Can 
we  afford  to  be  lass  magnanimous  than  those 
who  have  don*  before?  The  answer  Is  up  to 
1M.  Lat  tis  arts*  to  the  need  of  the  hour  as 
Amarlca  has  always  arisen  when  enlightened. 
Let  us  continue  to  make  it  a  blessing  to  be 
an  American  citizen. 


Theodore  G.  Bilbo 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON  JOHN  C.  STENNIS 

or  MISSISSIPPI 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  June  10  UeQislative  day  of 
Tuesday.  June  1).  1948 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  hold 
in  my  hand  a  tribute  I  have  prepared 
to  the  memory  of  the  late  Senator  Theo- 
dore G.  BitBO,  of  Mi.<;.<;issippi.  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record,  and  that  It 
then  take  its  place  in  the  bound  copy  of 
the  memorial  services. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection? 

The  Chair  hears  none,  and  the  order 
is  made. 

The  eulogy  is  as  follows: 


Mr.  President,  Theodore  G.  Bilbo,  late 
a  Meml)er  of  this  body,  was  honored 
with  high  public  office  by  the  people  of 
Mississippi  more  than  any  other  man 
in  the  history  of  our  great  State.  Born 
of  humble  parents,  he  never  lost  .the 
common  touch,  and  never  lost  a  *een 
sense  of  understanding  of  the  problems 
of  the  average  man.  Because  he  fought 
with  unyielding  courage  to  better  the  lot 
of  the  common  man,  and  because  he  re- 
flected the  attitudes  and  opinions  of  the 
average  citizen  on  the  major  problems  of 
the  day,  his  fellow  citizens  elected  him 
State  senator,  lieutenant  governor,  twice 
governor,  and  three  tim  b  United  States 
Senator. 

Theodore  Gilmore  Bilbo  was  born  Oc- 
tober 13.  1877.  at  Juniper  Grove.  5  miles 
south  of  Poplarville.  in  Pearl  River  Coun- 
ty. Miss.  The  humble  circumstances  of 
his  birth  merely  fired  his  determination 
and  ambition  to  achieve  an  education 
that  would  fit  him  for  a  career  of  public 
service.  Not  until  he  reached  the  age 
of  15  was  he  able  to  enter  public  school 
at  Poplarville.  where  he  was  enrolled  in 
the  third  grade,  but  in  4  years  he  com- 
pleted the  grammar  and  high  school 
course. 

Young  Bilbo  then  enrolled  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Nashville,  Peabody  College, 
paying  his  expenses  by  serving  as  a  news- 
butch  on  a  train,  and  running  a  laundry 
agency  in  the  college  dormitory. 

Leaving  Peabody  in  1900,  he  taught  for 
5  years  in  the  public  school  of  southwest 
Mississippi,  accumulating  savings  to  en- 
ter the  study  of  law.  After  studying  for 
3  years  at  Vanderbilt  University  and  the 
University  of  Michigan,  he  was  admitted 
to  the  Mississippi  bar  in  1908. 

His  promising  political  career  was  al- 
ready under  way  at  this  time.  He  was 
elected  to  the  State  senate  In  1907.  rep- 
rei^entlnc  Pearl  River.  Lamar,  and  Han- 
cock Counties.  Senator  Bilbo's  career 
in  the  upper  house  of  the  MlKsl»»lppi 
Legislature  gained  favorable  attention 
throughout  the  State.  In  1911  he  was 
elected  Lieutenant  Governor  In  his  first 
State-wide  campaign. 

In  1915  the  progressive  forces  of  the 
State  rallied  to  the  banner  of  the  young 
Lieutenant  Governor,  and  he  was  swept 
Into  the  governorship  on  a  platform  of 
service  to  the  common  people. 

The  record  of  the  first  administration 
of  Governor  Bilbo  is  one  of  accomplish- 
ments that  rank  among  the  Important 
achievements  in  the  recent  history  of 
Mississippi.  Measures  for  the  improve- 
ment of  the  health  and  welfare  of  the 
people  gained  first  attention.  A  tuber- 
cular sanatorium  was  established  at  Ma- 
gee,  and  this  institution  today  ranks  as 
one  of  the  finest  of  its  kind  in  the  Unit^ed 
States.  A  charity  hospital,  home  for 
the  feeble-minded,  and  a  campaign 
against  adult  illiteracy  were  part  of  the 
welfare  program. 

The  State's  financial  structure  was 
reorganized,  a  State  tax  commission  es- 
tablished, and  the  State  highway  com- 
mission created  to  systematize  road 
building. 

The  people  were  given  a  broader  voice 
in  government  through  the  establish- 
ment of  an  initiative  and  referendum 
system,  a  reapportionment  of  refiresenta- 


tion  In  the  legislature,  and  restrictions 
upon  the  activities  of  lobbyists.  An  edu- 
cation commission  reorganized  and  codi- 
fied education  laws,  and  a  distribution 
system  for  school  funds  designed  to 
benefit  the  poorer  counties  was  adopted. 
The  Governor's  record  during  this 
period  gained  for  him  a  name  among  the 
people  as  "Bilbo  the  builder."  He  was 
very  proud  of  this  name  and  the  record 
that  it  implied,  and  delighted  to  hear 
himself  so  referred  to  In  later  years. 

GtJ^ernor  Bilbo  was  Mississippi's  chief 
executive  throughout  the  period  of  World 
War  I.  His  enthusiastic  and  complete 
cooperation  with  the  national  defense 
effort  attracted  the  favorable  attention 
of  President  Woodrow  Wilson,  and  set  a 
pattern  followed  by  all  Southern  States 
in  World  War  n. 

Returning  to  the  practice  of  law  at 
Poplarville  after  the  completion  of  his 
term  as  Governor  (constitutional  pro- 
visions prevented  a  second  term  in  suc- 
cession*. Bilbo  still  remained  active  in 
the  Mississippi  political  arena. 

A.S  Governor,  he  had  taken  the  lead  In 
fighting  the  cattle  tick  in  Mississippi  by 
promoting  a  dipping-vat  program  to  rid 
livestock  of  this  pestilence.    Uninformed 
people  feared  this  new  innovation  of 
dipping,  and  it  became  the  chief  political 
is.sue  In  the  south  Missis.«!ippl  area  in 
which  Governor  Bilbo  lived.    The  peo- 
ple were  greatly  aroused,  and  passion 
took  the  place  of  rea.son  in  many  quar- 
ters.   But  even  though  he  knew  that  his 
position  was  unpopular.  Bilbo  entered 
the  race  for  Congress  with  a  firm  stand 
in  favor  of  a  dipping  program  as  one  of 
the  chief  planks  of  his  platform.    He, 
went  down  to  defeat  on  th^it  Issue,  but 
he  had  helped  .sow  the  seeds  of  calm 
thinking    about    the    cattle-tick    Issue. 
Eventually  a  tick-eradlcation  program 
prevailed,  and  Governor  Bilbo  deserves 
a  large  share  of  the  credit  for  the  devel- 
opment of  the  great  livestock  Industry 
which  we  have  In  Mississippi  today. 

In  1923  the  former  Governor  sought 
to  return  to  that  high  cfDce,  but  was  de- 
feated after  a  hard  campaign  of  the  type 
that  gained  Bilbo  the  sobriquet,  "Stormy 
petrel  of  Mississippi  politics."  The 
scene  had  changed  In  1927,  however,  and 
he  was  nominated  for  the  governorship 
by  one  of  the  largest  majorities  ever  at- 
tained by  a  candidate  for  that  office. 

The  bitterness  of  the  two  preceding 
gubernatorial  campaigns  marred  the 
success  of  Governor  Bilbo's  second  term 
as  Governor.  A  strong  opposition  fac- 
tion gained  enough  strength  to  block  en- 
actment of  most  of  his  legislative  pro- 
gram, but  many  of  his  recommendations 
have  been  adopted  in  modified  form  by 
succeeding  legislatures.  Chief  among 
these  was  a  gigantic  State  highway  build- 
ing program.  The  road  program  which 
was  eventually  adopted  has  made  Missis- 
sippi's arterial  highway  system  one  of  the 
best  in  the  Nation. 

Always  a  loyal  supporter  of  the  Demo- 
cratic Party,  Governor  Bilbo  had  taken 
the  lead  in  active  campaigning  for  the 
party's  nominee  even  in  dark  days  of  the 
1928  election  year.  He  enthusiastically 
supported  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  in  1932. 
and  welcomed  the  chance  for  a  post  with 
the  new  Department  of  Agriculture  farm 
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___  In  1M3.     A  «t»n  broadpr  horl- 
0|»n«d  for  him  tn  1934,  whpn  h« 
for  th«  nomination  to  th«  UnitKI 

nr«t  vnrn  of  the  •4mtni«tra(km 


fiPtK  fi  tim«  of 
Put 


I" 


M  iMi  ItlD  Ut^Ntur  aiMl  tiiff  isuunrii 
'  14«M  if  thf  UllM«4  HlAlM,  Kit  t 

vuiiiad  ftw    Ito  mftdit  «  ir«a 
rtf  M  i>n«  of  I  iwrltra  o(  muth 

l«iulatiun  i"  )Mw,i4«*conomle  and 

:idl  t>0rieflt«  to  tha  Nutton  ihNt  today 
M  •  Undinttk  ur  the  progrtM  of 
country. 

Senator  Bilbo  was  author  and  one  of 
tie  chief  aponsori  of  a  measure  that 
tcday  Ui  recosnlzed  as  one  of  the  major 
ai  hievements  In  the  long  fight  to  pro- 
mote adequate  agricultural  research. 
Under  thb  bill  four  great  agricultural 
u  search  laboratories  were  established  at 
P  liladelphia.  Pa.:  Peoria.  HI.;  San  Fran- 
cl  ICO.  Calif. ;  and  New  Orleans,  La.  In  the 
short  time  of  their  existence  these  lab- 
o:  atorles  have  provided  the  knowledge 
that  has  meant  millions  of  dollars  In  ad- 
d  tlonal  Income  to  the  farmers  of  Amer- 
l<  a.  and  they  are  continuing  to  contribute 
t(  I  the  sound  development  of  our  national 
economy.  Senator  Bilbo  was  particu- 
Urly  proud  of  the  fact  that  scientists 
working  at  the  Peoria  laboratory  per- 
f(cted  improved  methods  for  the  whole- 
si  ,Ie  manufacture  of  penicillin,  thus  mak- 
Ir  g  this  drug  available  for  general  med- 
ic &!  use. 

The  problem  of  peaceful  relations  be- 
t^  reen  the  races  received  more  and  more 
o  the  Senator's  attention  as  tensions 
n  ounted  with  the  peace  of  World  War  II. 
He  determined  upon  one  possible  solu- 
tisn  as  the  establishment  of  a  Negro 
c<  lony  in  the  home  continent  of  Africa. 
T  lis  idea  was  not  one  that  Senator  Bilbo 
c  aimed  to  have  originated — Jefferson. 
W  onroe.  and  Lincoln  were  among  those 
w  ^o  gave  serious  consideration  to  this 
possibility  during  the  days  of  actual 
si  ivery. 

When  measures  were  brought  before 
the  Congress  aflecting  the  established 
c\istoms  and  traditions  of  Mississippi  and 
o  her  southern  States.  Senator  Bilbo 
f(  ught  back  with  all  the  vigor  of  the 
r('Ugh-and-tumble  political  fights  that 
hid  enlivened  his  public  career  In  Mis- 
si  >slppl.  He  asked  no  quarter  and  gave 
none. 

Senator  Bilbo  was  fiercely  loyal  to  his 
friends  throughout  his  long  career,  in 
Ix  th  private  and  public  life.  He  had  a 
natural  liking  for  people  and  was  happi- 
when  with  a  group  of  friends  or 
sdeaking  to  audiences  of  his  supporters. 

He  learned  to  love  people  as  he  found 
tl  em  Once  during  a  hectic  campaign  an 
associate    expressed    displeasure    at    a 


group  of  conatltucnta,  but  the  Senator 
came  to  their  deffftiae:  "You  must  learn 
to  like  p«opli>  M  you  flnrl  them;  life  Is  too 
Abort  to  make  people  over  to  fUlt  yoitr 
tante" 

tlpypt  forfeiting  thoMMstfA  durin«  hU 

rr»M  tifn  wh«>n  tw  HmI  M  ktltl'*  material 

"t   Uiito   wa4   n9^9t 

uti'i-^u  iQ  reliue  ■  HiSllI  fSff  iM  W  IH« 

n«^iir  7H9  ptsr  •MWf  mwUMiM 
Iff  Mu«iMUft>t,  r«N«riMM  fff  fMsir  ir«M« 

u......  ,,(  thl4  waMM    hutumR  iMHMlff* 


•4  K»MVl4«ll 

ti  Mil  III 


MASytHNfff* 


It  (|M« 


,,t    li.U     I 


•  tlOM. 

I     ky 


•warail  " 

«lpt«  that  "whtia  tha  tin 
tlia  vtlaat  •lunar  n>l||lu  rei  >>ii  t\a  ii»  loi 
Ktva,  and  ha  did  nut  aalt  any  quarter,  in  po< 
lltlcal  tighU,  Ha  anjoyad  pubttctty  and  cjftan 
•aid  tu  nawapapar  raportara  that  ha  carad  not 
what  thay  wrota  about  him,  but  ha  did  not 
want  to  ba  Icnored. 

Hla  lat)or  of  leva  waa  tha  building  o(  Juni- 
per OroTO  Bapttat  Church  and  panonaga  and 
hU  own  laat  realdence  nearby,  the  Dream 
Houae.  He  waa  alwaya  dreaming  und  build- 
ing not  BO  much  for  his  own  enjoymen*  but 
that  others  might  have  greater  opportunities 
tn  his  home  community  In  hla  State,  and 
throughout  the  Nation. 

On  our  last  trip  together  from  Washington, 
in  January  1947.  when  his  seating  waa 
wrongfully  delayed,  at  his  suggestion  we 
drove  by  a  cemetery  at  Cleveland,  Tenn.  He 
pointed  out  a  stately  and  beautiful  marble 
mausoleum.  It  Is  the  pattern  for  the  one 
that  Is  to  contain  his  ajshes  untU  that  great 
gettlng-up  morning,  when  the  trumpets 
shall  sound.  Even  in  the  tace  cf  death  he 
dreamed  and  built  for  the  future. 

He  enjoyed  perhaps  more  close,  faithful, 
and  loyal  friends  from  every  walk  and  sta- 
tion In  life  than  any  other  In  our  time.  On 
the  other  extreme,  he  had  as  many  bitter 
personal  and  political  enemies  as  any  pub- 
lic ofSclal  of  Mississippi  In  the  last  75  years. 
This  resulted  very  greatly  from  the  fact  that 
he  always  toolt  a  positive  stand  on  every 
public  Issue  that  was  presented.  He  was 
no  fence  straddler  and  he  was  never  afraid 
to  speak  his  convictions  on  any  subject. 

In  the  many  political  campaigns  in  which 
"The  Man"  Bilbo  participated  he  spcke  for 
more  than  an  hour,  from  four  to  eight 
times  a  day.  and  to  as  many  different  au- 
diences. He  waa  proud  of  hla  strength  and 
endurance  and  never  failed  to  meet  and  fUl 
every  speaking  engagement,  whether  tha 
crowd  waa  large  or  small. 

Senator  Bilbo's  turbulent  career  In  the 
Senate  in  many  ways  followed  the  same 
pattern  of  his  political  career  in  Missis- 
sippi. He  did  not  thrive  on  placidity, 
and  it  is  probable  that  he  would  not 
have  cared  for  any  career  other  than  a 
stormy  one. 

The  people  of  Mississippi  twice  re- 
elected him  to  the  Senate.  Despite  the 
formidable  opposition  of  a  distinguished 
former  Governor  of  the  State,  he  was 
renominated  by  a  large  majority  in  1940. 
In  1946  four  outstanding  Mlsslsslppians 
opposed  him  In  a  hard-fought  primary, 
but  he  gained  a  majority  over  the  entire 
group  in  the  first  primary  balloting. 


FottovHiif  this  nomination.  Senator 
BtUO  wif  reelected  without  oppoAitlnn 
tn  ttM  fimeral  election  of  November  IMi. 
Wh«n  hl^  proper  crpdentlaN  %n  the  duly 
a1«Ct«>d  flrnHtnr  frrmi  Ml««la<lppl  were 
prvatntod  to  tht  rrff«ld«tit  of  the  S^'nni". 
ot>tMitltofl  i«t»lof»9d  to  hie  twtnii  awot  n 
In.  ThM  •fr|ioaMi''ti  h«<l  ipruftM  frMM  Um 
,^»~-  ♦.^,<i-,-i  ...  ♦(,,j„||  pottuca  ihfti  Hm 

itnln  iM'MMliM   «(' 

I  :  M{ehlyMffifllilflMiti«(0<lfl' 

iifHiiSf  Ml^in  fmtiHt  HmH  •! JMi 
*IV«fl  S»  IHW»ti  the  «^»ll  Mf  i|t#  fifirtf  sT 
Mu«i««IMlH  «^>Mt  H«4  ( *  i'»i  hl« 

I..  ,iil|>    a..!,,    kiiuti    IIimI  'li    ltt4VM 

«  StHMfr    t^  \^,  II  ffom' 

M  VM  rtftfhfd  uy  h«  wm 

•ttowad  t«  ui  hla  hiime  in  Ml««U' 

ilpfH  in  ail  •!;  Mi  to  letiain  hi*  lifaltU, 
Willie  hl«  liredtintiaU  remained  uii  Ilia 
Itble,  aulJlac't  tn  further  call  whMi  illt 
eontc'st  wa«  brought  to  a  oilman 

I  nately,  the  illneaa  which  weak* 

enni  nritnior  Biuao  waa  the  dread  mal* 
ady  of  canctr  Despite  hu  heroic  at* 
tempts  to  fight  back,  making  u«e  of  all 
the  medical  resources  known  to  man, 
death  came  to  him  on  August  27,  1947. 
Thousands  of  people  from  over  the  State 
and  Nation  joined  in  expressions  of  sym- 
pathy. Many  thousands  of  hl.s  faithful 
friends  were  present  to  pay  a  final  hom- 
age when  he  was  laid  to  rest  in  Juniper 
Grove  Cemetery  near  his  beautiful  dream 
house  and  his  well-loved  Juniper  Grove 
Baptist  Church. 

A  Mississippi  statesman  bespoke  a  be- 
fitting final  eulogy  at  the  memorial  ser- 
vices in  his  honor  conducted  by  a  Joint 
session  of  the  Mississippi  legislature: 

In  death  all  men  must  cast  aside  the  bur- 
den of  their  honors  and  their  griefs.  Man 
ukes  with  him  only  that  which  he  has  freely 
given  away.  Measured  by  this  standard. 
Senator  Bilbo  bears  a  legacy  so  rare  that 
even  envy  Is  compelled  to  pay  tribute  of  ad- 
miration. Upon  his  country's  altar  he  placed 
hl5  wonderful  natural  talent.  With  tireless 
brain  he  wrought  to  promote  the  general 
good.  He  faced  each  task  with  heroic  cour- 
age of  tboae  who  do  not  count  the  cost.  As 
time  runs  on  and  the  historians  survey  the 
picture  of  these  troubled  days,  there  will 
arise  In  It  no  figure  more  courageous  than 
Senator  Thkooobs  G.  Bilso. 


Excerpts  From  Article  by  Bernard  Bamch 
in  Saturday  Evening  Post 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HERBERT  R.  O'CONOR 

or  u.\aTtANo 
IN  THE  SKNATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  June  10  (legislative  day  of 
Tuesday.  June  1>,  1948 

Mr.  OCONOR.  Mr.  President.  Amer- 
ica today  is  accused  by  enemies  abroad 
and  at  home  of  many  things.  As  a  re- 
sult our  generous  efforts  to  assist  other 
countries,  instead  of  bringing  us  appre- 
ciation, quite  frequently  brings  exactly 
the  reverse. 

Most  pertinent  to  this  situation.  I  be- 
lieve, is  an  article  which  appears  in  the 
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laioai  lame  of  the  Saturday  Evening 
foil  by  Bornard  II.  Baruch.  of  wbOM 
abllttieM  and  itPrviceM  to  hlf  ipyDtry  ttM 
Metnberit  of  thiA  body,  I  ■■  Mire,  are 
fully  aware,  Mr.  ttaruch  deiallA  In  moet 
•ootMMiAi  lAaMon  ih«  tAtraotdinftit 
mh  JmtrtM  irttr«4  in  Mtuovtiig  vtflory 
EiWtrMWMir  IttaaAtMyUMittfry 
AiMflMII  mlfUii  knmir  and  tipMi  wtllfh 

•t^M  mmv  Hi  >v  wI»«  wm 

put   ill!'  nl4  UHMfHi  I   Hllhtl 

i)M  lA^'"  I  ''  '^'^>^va  Ui«  tldeili 

•MNlili  '  IMMMIi  U» 


•rMfttiNi' 


WnilldMWMllult,  11.^  '        rntii 


W*M  fffdiffMrUl  fet  liriMted  Ml  1 1 
M»>M  fulliiWk 

(■aeerpta  Ifom  »h  arl^Uile  In  tMe  Natutday 
|fljjiM  Nll«  lUM  li,  IfM,  by  ■WMMd  M 

mm%\f  after  we  entered  World  War  I, 
Preeldeni  Wllaoa  invited  me  to  a  Wblte 
Houae  diacuaklon  of  a  criUoal  (41  aitortaga 
which  tliraatanad  to  diarupt  our  mimary 
plana.  Ona  oAclal  propoeed  wa  aelM  the 
Meaiean  oil  fields  at  Tamplco.  Squadrons 
of  marinea  had  already  been  altrted.  The 
President  bad  only  to  glva  the  word  for  them 
to  push  off. 

President  Wilson  hardly  waited  for  the 
finish  of  the  argument. 

"What  you  are  aaklng  me  to  do  Is  exactly 
what  we  protested  against  when  committed 
by  Germany."  he  reprimanded.  "You  say 
thU  oU  in  Mexico  is  necessary  for  us.  That 
la  what  the  Germans  said  when  they  Invaded 
Belgium,  "it  was  necessary'  to  get  to  France." 

•Gentlemen."  he  concluded,  "you  wUl  have 
to  fight  the  war  with  what  oil  you  have." 

This  Incident  •  •  •  flashed  Into  my 
memory  recently  whUe  I  waa  thinking  of 
how  widely  and  unjtistly  this  country  has 
come  to  be  besplattered  as  a  "money  grab- 
ber" and  "Imperialist."  concerned  only  with 
profit-getting  and  national  aggrandlBement. 

Contrasting  their  own  devastation  and 
misery  with  our  untouched  cities  and  pros- 
perity, many  Europeans  feel  the  United 
States  somehow  profited  while  engaged  In 
the  recent  war.  and  greatly  since.  Some  go 
so  far  as  to  regard  our  generous  postwar  aid 
as  an  obligation  we  owe  to  "balance  the 
burdens "  others  suffered.  Exploiting  these 
resentments.  Soviet  propagandists  have  been 
bellttlmg  what  we  did  to  defeat  Hitler  and 
Japan,  and  besmearing  our  motives  In  the 
peacemaking  as  seeking  a  "new  war  In  lust 
for  profits  from  the  blood  of  millions." 

It  may  help  avert  future  embltterments  of 
"Uncle  Shylock  '  to  set  forth  now  Just  what 
Annerlca's  contribution  to  the  war  and  peace- 
making has  been. 

These  facts  are  marsh.iled  In  hopes  of  In- 
spiring a  better  appreciation  of  both  the 
spirit  and  the  magnitude  of  our  endeavor. 
In  which  we  hazarded  everything  with  no 
Impulse  of  reward,  other  than  to  gain  peace 
for  all. 

It  U  a  record  for  which  no  American  need 
feel  anything  but  pride.  It  is  particularly 
worth  examining  now.  when  everything  this 
country  symbolizes  Is  under  assault  by  ene- 
mies, abroad  and  at  home,  who  would  de- 
stroy our  faith  in  ourselves.  The  role  thrust 
upon  us  by  today's  peace-waging  Is  remark- 
ably like  the  one  we  performed  so  magnifi- 
cently during  the  recent  war.  Once  again, 
demands  beyond  our  resources  tug  at  \u 
from  all  over  the  world — western  Europe, 
China.  Turkey.  Greece,  Korea.  South  Amer- 
ica. We  again  face  the  necessity  of  develop- 
ing that  glotua  leadership  and  decisiveness 
of  internal  unity — thU  time  In  peaceful 
equivalents — which   enabled   us   to   acJxieve 


global  victory  in  the  war.  Knowing  what 
we  did  before,  sod  therefore  oan  do  again, 
may  hearten  and  comfort  this  greateat 
etronghold  of  righteotia  power  left  In  the 
world. 

frrdNitrly  the  one  earieatiire  of  AflMhta 
ilrmlatfi  moet  p^ratatetitly  etoroad  le  tttef 
«f  t^Mld  SlfN  M  a  walliln«  Aeifui  of  (P>llaM 


One  oould  aearch  vainly  manklndn  whole 
hlatory  for  oomparable  generoMty.  Tat,  to 
some  erlttea  abroad  and  apoloflate  at  home, 
this  le  the  recird  of  a  nation  eetMMBlof  to 
eaptolt  and  enalave  the  world. 
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r  .  ivIllHiia  killed,  or  OgO.lOl  caauaUies 

III  uii  American  dead  numbered  m<jre  than 
4ou,uoo  and  there  were  nearly  870,000  wound* 
•d.  Our  toll  of  dead  would  have  been  higher 
but  for  the  remarkable  care  given  the 
wounded. 

During  iKJth — producing  the  Implementa  of 
war  and  using  them  on  fighting  fronu  acroaa 
two  oceans — waa  a  dellljerate  choice.  •  •  • 
We  did  not  keep,  for  our  own  protection, 
weapons  which  could  have  l)e«n  employed  on 
fighting  froiUs.  To  the  contrary,  we  de- 
liberately exposed  our  defenses — not  without 
protests  from  some  Americans — so  that 
everything  possible  could  be  shipped  over- 
seas. To  Britain  alone,  more  than  45,000 
antiaircraft  guns  were  sent. 

DISPROVING    OUB    W&B-CAIM    MOTIVES 

The  wartime  aid  contributed  to  our  allies 
scared  to  $50,000,000,000.  from  which  $10.- 
000.000,000  should  be  deducted  for  reverse 
lend-lease  and  other  settlements.  For  a 
nation  which,  according  to  Its  detractors.  Is 
motivated  by  selfish  ends,  we  were  remarka- 
bly insensible  to  opportunities  for  exacting 
materialistic  gains  as  the  price  of  this  astro- 
nomical  assistance.     •     •     • 

To  meet  the  Allies'  needs,  America's  indus- 
trial capacity  was  vastly  expanded.  Some 
may  point  to  that  as  a  war  gain.  Any  Idea 
that  the  war  swelled  America's  net  physical 
wealth  evaporates  If  one  compares  our  war- 
time Imports  and  exports.  •  •  •  The 
difference  Is  one  measure  of  the  physical 
resources  expended  as  part  of  our  war  con- 
tribution. The  6,800.000,000  barrels  of  oil 
pumped  from  the  America,n  earth  would  keep 
all  the  automobiles  In  .the  country  running 
for  12  years. 

For  what  went  abroad,  we  were  paid  virtu- 
ally nothing,  the  bulk  going  to  American 
forces  or  as  gifts  to  Allies.  For  what  we  Im- 
ported, we  paid  dollars,  which  represent 
claims  upon  our  future  production  stUl  to  be 
made  good.  Our  public  debt  Jumped  five 
times.  In  1939  taxes  took  as  tribute  one 
of  $13  of  otir  national  Income;  today  they 
exact  one  of  every  $4  Americans  earn.  Still 
the  American  people  have  continued  their 
giving  Into  the  war's  aftermath  with  addi- 
tional loans  and  gifts,  so  far,  of  $2 1,000 .(XX),- 
000 — not  including  our  contribution  to  the 
World  Bank  and  Montetary  Fund — In  UNR\1A 
granta.  the  British  loan,  surplus-propei^y 
credits  and,  most  recently,  the  turopeaii 
recovery  program.  To  Europe  alone,  last 
year,  Individual  Americana  sent  more  than 
23  000.000  parcels  through  the  malls  and 
CARE,  plus  an  estimated  $120,000,000  In  rer 
mittances  to  relatives  and  friends,  and  an- 
other $250,000,000  of  relief  in  cash  and  good* 
through  private  organizations. 
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000,000  pairs  of  soldlera'  inn.ia  and  4,000,000 
tone  of  food,  the  Red  army  never  oould  have 
achieved  the  superior  mobility  which  waa  one 
of  lu  prlueipal  military  advantages  over  Um 
Oermana.  Being  able  to  alUft  their  troopa 
more  rapidly,  the  Sovlau  could  obooae  Oar* 
many'a  weakeet  aallenu  for  thalr  attacka. 

Out  of  her  own  reaourcea,  Ruasla  could  not 
have  aupplled  the  22.000.000  men  the  Red 
army  la  estimated  to  have  mobilized.  Work- 
ers and  peasants  would  have  had  to  be  kept 
back  on  factories  and  f anna.  Russian  muni- 
tions production  would  have  l3een  curtailed 
to  fill  the  gaps  we  plugged.  Nor  should  It 
be  forgotten  that  we  stimulated  Russia's  own 
productivity  through  nearly  $500,000,000  of 
American  machine  tools  and  another  $2,500.- 
000.000  of  Industrial  materials,  like  armor 
plate,  aluminum,  copper,  and  zinc. 

Soviet  military  operations  profited  from 
American  and -British  bombing  of  German 
Industry  and  lines  of  communication.  Our 
unceasing  pressure  upon  the  Japanese  after 
the  Battle  of  Midway  was  certainly  a  power- 
ful restraint  against  the  Japs  attacking  Rus- 
sia and  forcing  her  to  fight  on  two  fronts. 

In  as  much  as  the  Soviets  have  Uken  to 
boasting  they  beat  Hitler  virtually  single- 
handed,  it  must  be  said  that  without  the 
United  States,  the  German  Army  would  not 
have  been  driven  from  Rtusia's  soil.  Our 
offensives  had  to  leap  two  distant  oceans. 
Nine  days  after  General  Elsenhower  landed 
in  Normandy,  more  than  3,000  mUes  from 
the  United  States,  General  MacArthur  was 
assaulting  the  Marianas,  6.000  mllee  from 
home. 

That  we  could  undertake  two  such  op- 
erations, at  opposite  ends  of  the  world,  pt 
the  same  time  has  never  ceased  being*  a 
source  of  marvel  to  me  No  other  nation  In 
the  world  could  have  done  It.  Of  all  the  bel- 
ligerents, only  the  United  States  really 
fought  a  global  war.  WhUe  Russia  and 
Britain  as  well  as  Germany  and  Japan,  par- 
ticipated on  a  few  fronts  at  most,  there 
was  not  a  battlefield  or  staging  area  which 
did  not  see  .American  food,  weapons,  and. 
In  most  cases,  American  men.  The  tentacles 
of  our  communications  stretched  more  than 
56,000  miles. 

In  every  field  we  aet  new  production  rec- 
ords. With  fewer  farmers,  our  output  of 
food  was  lifted  one-third.  Off  the  assembly 
lines  of  our  "arsenal  of  democracy"  dtirlng 
the  five  war  years  rolled  nearly  300.000  air- 
planes, more  than  15,000.000  rifles  and  car- 
bmes,  319.000  pieces  of  field  artillery.  41.- 
000,000.000  rounds  of  ammunition.  4.200.000 
tons  of  artillery  shells,  86.000  tanks,  64.500 
landing  craft.  52,000.000  tons  of  merchant 
shipping— three    ships    a   day — quadmplUag 
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oijr  own  merchant  fleet.  The  NtTy  grew  from 
1, 100.000  ton«  to  13.800.000  tone.  ffre«t«r  than 
al    the  other  fleete  of  the  world  combined. 

rwtce  In  my  lifetime  I  have  M«n  the 
Anorican  Nation  transform  Itself  from  a 
peaceful,  war-bating  people  Into  the  meet 
teirlble  Instrumentality  for  destruction  the 
W(rld  baa  ever  seen,  and.  even  more  swiftly, 
rerert  to  tu  easy-Kotng,  antlmlllurtotlc 
ncrmalcy.  It  Is  not  accidental  that  Ameri- 
can behave  In  this  fashion;  that  we  avoid 
wir  as  long  as  possible,  accepting  It  only  as 
a  ast  alternative:  then,  once  In  the  struggle. 
fl(  ht  with  the  fury  of  one  possessed:  and. 
th  t  shooting  over,  scuttle  and  run  back 
heme. 

rhe  mainspring  behind  these  actions  Is 
th )  American  passion  for  freedom — that  and 
th  i  fact  that  war  Is  the  complete  opposite 
of  our  normal  ways,  as  night  unto  day.  For 
10 1  years,  students  of  Marxism  have  par- 
ro  ed  the  libel  that  the  capitalistic  system 
Is  driven  to  war  by  Its  very  nature.  In  Its 
hmger  for  markets  and  profits.  The  truth 
Is  that  modern  warfare  has  developed  so 
that  no  economic  system  Is  more  conducive 
to  peace  than  oixe  based  on  private  Inltla- 
ti  e.  vi.-here  a  multitude  of  Individuals  pur- 
sue their  happiness  and  pre  fit.  independent 
of  the  state. 

The  American  system  hasat  produced  per- 
fe;tlon.  It  has  brought  the  people  further 
ai  )ng  in  their  pursuit  of  happiness  than  any 
ottier  system.  More  important  than  ma- 
terial t>eneats.  the  people  stiU  hold  the 
p<  wer  to  change  anything  and  everything. 
Ni  (thing  anyone  would  propose  cannot  be 
d<  ne  by  the  people,  if  persuaded  of  its  wls- 
d'  ►m.  They  can  revoke  any  law.  fire  any 
oi  Scial.  tax  the  rich,  succor  the  poor.  Un- 
dtr  a  police  state,  once  impoeed.  the  people 
lew  all  ability  to  determine  their  future. 
Mby  change  our  form  of  government  when 
wii  can  use  that  government  to  make  what* 
ever  changes  we  desire? 


feoe&ts  for  the  Aged — Dependent  Cbii- 
dren  and  Needy  Blind 
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REMARKS 

or 

HON.  DANIEL  A.  REED 

OF  tnw  Toax 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRBSKNTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  9.  1948 

Mr.  REED  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speak- 
it  was  my  pleasure  a  day  or  two  ago 
t)ehalf  of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
A^eans  to  remove  the  last  olxstacle  as  far 
the  Congress  Is  concerned,  to  enact- 
mjent  of  House  Joint  Resolution  296.  Un- 
d<  r  this  resolution,  which  is  now  on  the 
Pi  esidenfs  desk  awaiting  his  signature, 
injdlviduals  in  all  States,  in  need  of  flnan- 
assistance.  or  who  are  now  obtain- 
such  assistance,  will  obtain  increased 
bdneflts  if  the  States  find  such  increases 
ai  e  Justified  in  individual  cases. 
The  resolution  authorizes  an  increase 
approximately  $185,000,000  in  ex- 
penditures from  the  Federal  Treasury  to 
paid  to  the  several  States  on  account 
beneflt.s  to  needy  aged  individuals  un- 
ddr  the  State-operated  old -age -assist - 
ai  ce  program  established  in  title  I  of  the 
8(cial  Security  Act  and  to  dependent 
children  and  the  needy  blind  under  sim- 
lli  r  assistance  programs.  This  does  not 
msan  the  Increases  in  benefit  will  be 
U^oited  to  a  distribution  of  the  1185.- 
,000  among  the  t hree- million -three- 
hlmdred-and-slxty  -  four  -  thousand  -  odd 


beneficiaries  now  receiving  such  aulst* 
ance,  but  that  the  Federal  participation 
will  be  Increased  by  this  amount  and 
probably  supplemented  by  Increased 
State  contributions  to  such  beneficiaries. 
Under  the  matching  formula  provided 
for  In  the  resolution  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment will  contribute  three-fourths  of 
the  first  $20  paid  to  any  individual  re- 
cipient of  assistance,  under  titles  I  and 
X  of  the  act,  and  50  percent  of  amounts 
In  excess  of  $20  up  to  a  maximum  Fed- 
eral contribution  of  $30  in  any  given  case. 

The  following  table  shows  how  Fed- 
eral contributions  in  these  programs  will 
be  increased  above  the  existing  level  of 
Federal  payments: 

Federal  participation  in  old-age  assistance 
and  aid  to  the  blind  programs  under  titles 
I  and  11.  Social  Security  Act 
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Federal  contributions  to  benefits  to 
dependent  children  will  also  be  increased, 
under  the  resolution  as  shown  in  the 
following  table: 

Federal  participation  in  aid  to  dependent 
children  program  under  title  IV.  Social 
Security  Act 
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«  M.ixitnuDi  contriNite<l  by  the  Federal  OoTernment 
with  respect  to  1  <l*pendent  chiW. 

The  general  effect  of  enactment  of 
House  Joint  Resolution  296  will  be  the 
direct  encouragement  of  the  States 
either  to  increase  their  monthly  benefits 
under  all  these  grant-in-aid  programs  or 
more  recipients  to  the  rolls. 

In  1946  Congress  Increased  the  au- 
thorization for  Federal  participation  in 
these  three  grant-in-aid  programs  from 
a  50-50  matching  formula  to  two-thirds 
of  the  first  $15  of  any  benefit  and  50  per- 
cent of  amotmts  paid  tc  any  recipient  in 
excess  of  $15.  with  a  maximum  Federal 
share  In  any  case  of  $25.  The  matching 
formula  with  respect  to  aid  to  dependent 
children  was  proportionately  increased. 
This  resulted  In  an  increase  in  the  aver- 
age payments  for  old-age  assistance  ben- 
eficiaries of  $5  56  per  month;  blind-aid 
recipients.  $10.43  per  month;  aid  to  de- 
pendent   children,    $5.99    per    month — 


average  increa.5e  per  family.  There  is  no 
reason  to  believe  that  the  Increaaea  au- 
thorized in  House  Joint  Resolution  296 
will  not  result  in  ft  similar  increase  in 
the  average  benefits  under  these  pro- 
grams. As  of  March  1948,  the  national 
average  benefit  payments  under  the  three 
programs  were  as  follows:  Old-age  as- 
sistance, $37.71  per  month  per  recipient: 
aid  to  the  blind.  $40.63  per  month  per 
recipient;  aid  to  dependent  children, 
$65.85  per  month  per  family. 


F.  of  L.'s  Report  on  Slave  Labor  in 
Soviet  Russia 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  J.  KERSTEN 

OF   WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  June  10,  1948 

Mr.  KERSTEN  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  wish  to  Include  in  my  remarks 
the  very  excellent  article  in  Labor's 
Monthly  Survey  published  by  the  Amer- 
ican Federation  of  Labor  concerning  the 
slave-labor  camp  In  Soviet  Russia, 'as 
follows: 

Slavk  Labob  in  Soviet  Russu  ■ 

Many  Americans  do  not  realize  that  com- 
munism in  Soviet  Russia  depends  upon  a  vast 
system  of  slave  labor.  This  system  comprises 
over  a  hundred  concentration  camps  where 
millions  of  prisoners  live  behind  barl>ed  wire 
and  are  driven  to  work  10  to  12  or  more  hours 
each  day  by  armed  guards.  With  this  slave 
manpower  Russia  operates  huge  industries. 
The  slave  empire,  made  up  chiefly  of  Rus- 
sia's own  citizens  who  are  "degraded  to  the 
level  of  beasts  of  burden," '  is  an  organic 
part  of  the  Soviet  system.  It  Is  essential  for 
two  reasons;  (1)  To  enforce  the  will  of  the 
dictator.  The  concentration  camps  are  con- 
trolled by  the  police  under  the  MVD.  Per- 
sons suspected  of  opposition  to  the  Govern- 
ment may  be  seized  by  the  MVD  and  with- 
out trial  sent  to  a  concentration  camp.  The 
country  la  covered  by  a  network  of  spies  and 
informers  '  who  watch  everyone  and  report 
to  the  MVD  any  conversations  or  acts  which 
seem  to  Indicate  opposition  to  the  Govern- 
ment or  failure  to  carry  out  lU  orders.  From 
such  persons  the  MVD  recruits  iU  manpower 
for  the  camps.  i3)  To  carry  out  hard  and 
particularly  disagreeable  kinds  of  work  and 
to  make  a  profit  for  the  state.  This  slave 
labor  Is  used  for  mining,  roadbullding.  lum- 
bering, etc  .  In  Arctic  regions  where  free  labor 
wUl  not  go  because  of  the  bitter  cold  and 
inhuman   conditions.     In    these   and   many 

'  Information  in  thU  section  is  taken  from 
two  authentic  books;  Forced  Labor  in  Soviet 
Rusala  by  Dallln  and  Nlcolaevsky,  Yale  Uni- 
versity Press.  1947.  and  I  Chose  Freedom,  by 
Victor  Kravchenko.  Charles  Scribners  Sons, 
New  York.  194«.  Where  page  references  are 
specifically  given,  they  are  referred  to  by 
•D"  to  Indicate  Dallln  and  "K"  to  Indicate 
Kravchenko.  An  excellent  article  on  this 
subject,  entitled  "GULAG  Slavery.'  alao  ap- 
peared in  the  magazine  Plain  Talk  for  May 
1947.  Mr.  Kravchenko  reporu  hla  own  ex- 
periences. Other  Information  Is  compiled 
from  official  Russian  sources  and  from  thou- 
sands of  reporU.  either  from  prisoners  who 
have  escaped  from  concentration  camps  and 
forced  labor  coloalea  or  from  Poles  who  were 
released  when  Russia  needed  Poland's  help 
In  the  war  against  Germany. 

*  D,  preface,  p.  i. 
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other  proJecU.  the  prisoners  are  given  barely 
enough  food  and  housing  to  keep  them  alive. 
This  can  be  done  at  about  one-thud  the 
coat  of  ft  free  worker's  wage  in  U.  8.  S.  R.. 
and  the  state  thus  makes  a  large  profit  from 
their  work.  This  profit  Is  used  to  provide 
wealth  and  luxury  for  top  Soviet  officials 
and  to  meet  other  expenses.  Because  of  the 
Inefficiency  of  the  police  stale  system,  ex- 
ploitation of  this  submerged  class  of  work- 
ers is  necessary  to  cover  costs. 

The  work  of  prisoners  from  concentration 
camps  Is  supplemented  by  that  of  exiles — 
great  masses  of  people  forcibly  banished  from 
their  homes  and  assigned  to  distant,  unset- 
tled regions.'  These  so-called  special  or  vol- 
untary settlers  are  not  confined  behind 
barbed  wire  but  Mve  In  Isolated  communities 
built  by  themselves  and  supervised  by  a 
representative  of  the  MVD.  This  system 
serves  the  double  purpose  of  removing  from 
their  communities  any  persons  suspected  of 
opposing  the  regime,  and  of  populating  the 
vast  unsettled  regions  and  building  new  in- 
dustries. These  settlers  are  paid  wages,  but 
their  food  Is  rationed  according  to  the 
amount  of  work  they  do.    Few  ever  return. 

HOW  MANT  SLAVE  LABORERS? 

Some  have  estimated  the  number  In  con- 
centration camps  as  high  as  20  mUllon.  Mr. 
Dallln  uses  a  conservative  figure  of  8  to  12 
million  In  1947,  after  careful  examination 
of  all  evidence.  Mr.  Kravchenko  states  that 
during  the  war  "In  official  circles  20  million 
became  the  accepted  estimate"  not  Including 
the  boys  and  girls  from  14  to  16  forcibly  torn 
away  from  their  parents  and  assigned  to  re- 
gions where  manpower  shortages  were  sharp- 
est. The  war  Industries  of  the  U.  S.  S.  R., 
like  those  of  Germany,  rested  primarily  on 
slave  labor.* 

In  any  case  It  la  conservative  to  estimate 
that  today  at  least  one  in  every  six  men  over 
18  in  U.  S.  8.  R.,  and  possibly  one  In  every 
four  men,  is  In  a  concentration  camp.' 
Every  man  knows  that  he  may  at  any  time 
be  seized  for  forced  labor,  even  If  he  is  Inno- 
cent of  the  alleged  misdeed  for  which  he  Is 
condemned.  About  10  percent  of  the  In- 
mates of  the  camps  are  women,  some  of  whom 
were  sentenced  because  they  failed  to  re- 
port to  the  MVD  the  allegetl  counterrevolu- 
tionary activities  of  their  husbands,  fathers, 
or  brothers.'  At  least  one  of  the  camps  has 
a  considerable  number  of  children.*  The 
system  represents  a  degree  of  coercion  of 
labor  never  heretofore  attained  and  Is  t>ased 
on  absolute  contempt  for  human  llfe.» 

In  addition  to  those  In  concentration 
camps,  th<j  number  of  exiles  required  to  do 
forced  labor  runs  Into  millions;  even  their 
approximate  number  has  not  been  estimated. 
Forced  labor  In  Soviet  Russia  Is  a  class 
more  numerous  and  economically  no  less  Im- 
portant than  that  of  free  workers  In  In- 
dustry." The  development  of  great  Indus- 
tries In  the  northeast,  pointed  to  as  a  major 
Soviet  achievement,  has  been  accomplished 
almost  entirely  with  forced  labor,  with  Im- 
mense human  suffering,  brutality,  and  loss 
of  life. 

REASON  rOR  THE  IRON  CT7RTAIN 

The  Soviet  Government  shrouds  this  huge 
slave  system  In  the  utmost  secrecy.  This 
Is  one  of  the  main  reasons  for  the  Iron  cur- 
tain, for  the  Soviet  cotild  not  afford  to  let 
foreign  correspondents  go  about  the  country 
freely,  observe,  talk  to  the  people,  and  re- 
port. Even  the  Soviet  citizen  U  kept  in  Ig- 
norance, as  far  as  possible,  of  conditions  In 
the  camps  and  the  extent  of  the  system.  He 
knows  that  his  friends  and  relatives  disap- 
pear If  they  offend  officials,  and  that  few 
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ever  return.  The  state-controlled  press 
never  mentions  the  compulsory  migration 
of  millions  of  men  to  the  east  and  north." 
Letters  from  the  camp*,  If  the  Inmates  are 
physically  able  to  write  after  their  exhaust- 
ing work,  are  so  severely  censored  that  they 
may  not  tell  the  fscts. 

WORKINO  AND  LIVING  CONDmONS  IK 
CONCENTRATION     CAMPS 

At  each  corner  of  the   barbed   wire   en- 
enclosure  which  surrounds  tha  camp   Is   a 
watch  tower  equipped  with  revolving  search- 
light and  machine  gun  and  manned  con- 
stantly by  a  guard.    The  prisoners  sleep  In 
barracks,  on  bare  board  shelves  arranged  In 
two  or  three  tiers,  with  no  bedding.    An  Iron 
trough  supplies  water  for  washing  and  buck- 
ets are  furnished  for  refuse — the  only  toilet 
facilities  available  for  some  300  persons  In 
each  barracks.    Cracks  between  boards  In  the 
walls  let  In  the  cold  In  Vlnter,  and  the  Iron 
stoves  heat  only  a  radius  of  5  or  6  yards,  leav- 
ing the  rest  of  the  building  frigid.     This 
causes  acute  suffering  in  northern  winters." 
The  general  food  policy  is  to  keep  prisoners 
In  a  state  of  semlstarvatlon  and  "by  holding 
out  hopes  of  slightly  better  food  give  them  an 
Incentive  for  doing  more  work."  "     A  norm 
Is  set  for  the  amount  of  work  to  be  done 
during  the  day,  and   prisoners  are  fed   ac- 
cording to  their  accomplishments.    Rations 
differ    from   camp    to    camp.      In    European 
camps   In   the  summer  of   1941-42   the   fol- 
lowing   Is    reported:    First    cauldron    (those 
who  failed  to  achieve  the  norm,  day  laborers 
around   the   camp,   second   class    Invalids)  : 
Thin  soup  twice  a  day,  and  400  grams  (14  oz.l 
of  bread.    Second  cauldron  (full  norm  and 
office  workers) :  Thin  soup  twice  a  day,  700 
grams  (1.54  lbs.)  of  bread,  buckwheat  In  the 
evening.     Third   couldron    (those   achieving 
15  to  25  percent  above  the  norm)  :  Soup  twice 
a  day,  900  grams  (2  lbs.)  of  bread,  buckwheat 
and   a  small  piece  of   meat   or   fish   In   the 
evening.     Governing  staff;    750  granM    (1.65 
lbs.)  of  bread,  and  a  meal  twice  a  day  con- 
taining some  meat  or  fats.    Sick  persons  re- 
ceived a  meal  three  times  a  day  containing 
fats,    and    700    grams    (1.5   lbs.)    of    bread." 
Those  achieving  more  than  25  percent  above 
the  norm  may  buy  an  extra  half  to  three - 
fourths  of  a  pound  of  bread. 

Their  work  Is  often  located  several  miles 
from  camp;  they  must  sometimes  walk  for 
1  or  more  hours  besides  working  10  to  12 
hours.  The  prisoners  are  organized  in 
brigades  of  20  to  30  men  under  military 
guards,  and  If  a  brigade  falls  to  accomplish 
Its  norm  the  entire  group  may  be  forced  to 
work  36  hours  continually  to  make  up  the 
loss.  About  5  a.  m.  the  foreman  "starts  to 
drive  the  prisoners  to  the  gates,  pulling  them 
off  their  bimks  If  necessary.  Naturally  this 
does  not  occur  without  blows.""  If  a  pris- 
oner refuses  to  work,  his  food  Is  cut  and  he 
is  put  In  a  confinement  cell  or  dungeon. 
Their  work  consists  of  building  canals,  roads 
and  railroads,  lumbering,  mining,  quarrying, 
farming,  construction,  metal  Industries,  and 
many  other  types  of  work. 

The  death  rate  Is  very  high,  due  to  under- 
nourishment, disease,  and  exhaustion.  The 
personnel  of  the  camps  must  therefore  be 
constantly  replaced,  a  reason  for  ruthless 
seizure  of  persons  believed  to  be  "socially 
dangerous."  Among  those  considered  so- 
cially dangerous  and  sent  to  concentration 
camps  are  those  Russians  who  have  seen  the 
higher  living  standards  enjoyed  by  workers 
In  capitalist  countries  outside  Russia's  bor- 
ders. 

Mr.  Kravchenko  describes  groups  of  labor- 
ers from  concentration  camps  he  saw  work- 
ing; "Four  or  five  hundred  haggard  men  and 
women  were  working  under   armed   guard. 
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Tbey  were  ••  tragic  looking  a  group  of  hu- 
man cTMtures  as  I  had  ever  seen.  Their  un- 
amlUng  silence  was  more  terrible  than  their 
raggedneaa,  filth,  and  physical  degradation. 
They  want  about  their  work  Uka  people 
doomed.  •  •  •" "  "The  ragged  Workara, 
knee-deep  In  mud  and  water,  aeemed  acaroaly 
human.  Clouda  of  swamp  moaquttoea  hov- 
ered over  them.  •  •  •  My  eyee  rested  on 
a  young  woman  with  cadaveroua  features: 
her  hands  and  face  were  black  with  mos- 
quitoes but  she  piled  her  shovel  lUtleaaly."  " 
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The  Lord  Reifneth 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DANIEL  A.  REED 

OF  NEW  TOBK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wedvesday.  June  9,  1948 

Mr.  REED  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
those  who  have  suffered  and  permitted 
the  key  positions  of  our  Government  to  be 
filled  with  Communists  will  some  day 
return  in  humiliation  and  repentance  to 
God.  iAL 

While  thewbversive  Interests  are  de- 
liberately undermining  our  Government, 
the  racketeeering  internationalists  are 
aiding  and  abetting  the  communistic 
sabouteurs  by  giving  financial  support  to 
a  foreign  socialistic  government  as  well 
as  to  communistic  Russia  and  her  satel- 
lites. 

I  believe  that  the  godless  cult  of  com- 
munism will  eventually  meet  defeat  at 
the  hands  of  an  outraged  God.  but  not 
until  a  free  people  realize  that  "ihe  most 
urgent  need  of  the  day  is  a  return  in 
humiliation  and  repentance  to  God." 

Under  leave  to  extend.  I  am  inserting 
an  article  distributed  by  Evengelical 
Publishers: 

"The  Lord  Reicneth" 
The  Second  World  War.  with  its  coloslal 
tragedies  and  unpredictable  developments 
was  causing  the  whole  world  to  writhe  In  an 
agony  of  anxiety  when  a  united  war  prayer 
meeting  In  the  Central  Hall,  Westminster, 
London,  England,  vinanlmously  passed  this 
resolution  on  May  15,  1940: 

"Believing  that  until  a  call  to  national 
prayer  has  been  approved  and  recommended 
by  the  Prime  Minister  on  behalf  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, It  cannot  be  said  that  the  Nation 
Itself  has  made  a  corporate  acknowledgment 
of  Its  dependence  and  reliance  upon  God  In 
this  the  greatest  crisis  In  its  history,  this 
meeting  of  representatives  of  our  national 
Christianity  held  under  the  auspices  of  the 
World's  Evangelical  Alliance,  appeals  to  the 
Prime  Minister,  the  Right  Honorable  Winston 
Churchill,  to  request  His  Majesty  the  King,  by 
royal  proclamation  to  call  the  nation  and 
Empire  to  a  day  of  prayer." 

On  May  18  It  was  announced  throughout 
the  world  that  King  George  VI  wished  Sun- 
day, May  26,  to  be  observed  as  an  Empire 
Day  of  Prayer.  On  this  day.  therefore,  the 
Prime  Minister  and  other  members  of  the 
Government,  and  endless  rows  of  statesmen, 
soldiers,  ambassadors  and  leaders  of  the  na- 
tion could  be  seen  at  prayer  In  Westminster 
Abbey,  and  Innumerable  plain  people 
gathered  In  their  churches  In  cities  and  vil- 
lages all  over  the  Empire  pleading  for  divine 
mercy  and  Intervention.  Within  48  hours 
light  began  to  pierce  the  dark  clouds,  and 
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0  1  June  4.  In  the  British  Houie  of  Coin- 
DiOns.  the  Right  Honorable  Winston  Churc- 
hill said:  "When  a  week  ago  I  asked  the 
V.  ouae  to  dx  this  afternoon  as  the  occasion 
for  a  sutement.  I  (eared  It  would  be  my 
b  u'd  lot  to  announce  the  greatest  military 
<  Master  In  our  whole  history.  I  had  thought 
t  M  twenty  or  thirty  thousand  men  might 
t »  sared  from  Flanders,  but  certainly  It 
•  «med  that  ihe  whole  French  First  Army 
a  Id  the  whole  British  Expeditionary  Force 
r  orth  cf  Amiens  and  Abbeville  would  be 
b  roken  up  in  the  open  field  or  else  have  to 
c  ipltulate  for  lack  of  food  and  ammunition." 

1  ut  actually,  while  he  went  on  to  announce 
-'  k  colossal  military  disaster",  yet  335.000  Al- 
ii fd  troops  were  miraculously  saved  by  way 

0  Dunkerque  Ninety  percent  of  the  Brlt- 
li  h    Expeditionary    Force   was   rescued    after 

1  ttler  had  announced  that  It  was  surrounded. 
ti  apped.  doomed  to  Immediate  annihilation. 
A  fog  did  lU  helpful  work  In  screening  from 
t  M  innumerable  German  aircraft  the  motley 
D  lass  of  vessels  sent  to  rescue  the  men:  and 
t  M-  English  Channel  was  more  calm  than  It 
r  ad  been  for  years.  The  stars  in  their  courses 
f  )ught  agaln.st  Hitler— In  answer  to  prayer. 
The  New  York  Times,  in  a  memorable  article 
a  lid.  "So  long  as  the  English  tongue  survlTes. 
tie  word  Dtinkerque  will  be  spoken  with 
r  "verence." 

"A  day  of  really  national  prayer  can  be 
« ttraordinarlly  effective  the  moment  It  Is  of- 
t  daily  decided  upon  by  a  nation."  wrote  Dr 
9.  M.  Panton.  of  England,  recently  In 
War  I  on  July  17.  1918.  the  then  Prime 
»r.  Mr.  Lloyd  Oeorge.  announced  In 
tita  House  of  Commons  that  August  4  would 
lea  day  of  national  Intercession.  Count 
1  ertllDg.  ex-Chancrllor  of  Germany,  stated 
J4st  before  he  died  that.  "On  the  18th  of 
July  1018.  the  most  optimistic  of  us  became 
canvlnced  that  all  was  lost."  God  m.j». 
While  they  are  yet  speaking.  I  will  hear" 
ibateh  65:24). 

TIIK  rOOL   HATH   SAID.    "NO   COD  ' 

In  those  early  days  of  the  First  World  War 
( lermany  could  easily  have  cut  through  to 
1  lie  Channel  ports  and  had  England  at  her 
I  lercy  But  the  Germans  struck  for  Parts 
:  'hey  did  not  reach  Paris  or  the  Channel 
I  orts.  Six  weeks  after  Germany  began  the 
1  «r  ahe  might  have  poaaeaaed  every  foot  of 
t  Ae  Channel,  but  mad  and  blinded  ahe 
I  lunged  Parlsward.  for  the  Kaiser  must  have 
t  Is  "Christmas  dinner  In  Parts."  The  only 
{  Dsalbte  explanation  Is — Germany  was  mad 
"  Let  them  alone."  said  the  Lord.  "They  are 
t  ie  blind  leading  the  blind,  and  If  the  bimd 
liad  the  blind  they  shall  both  fall  In  the 
ditch"  Mad  and  blinded,  she  struck  for 
F  aris.  and  that  gave  England  time  to  get 
t  etween  the  Channel  and  the  enemy,  and 
t  Mre  she  stood  for  four  long  years  while 
t  le  battle  ebbed  and  flowed  and  Germany 
list. 

Through  the  Battle  of  Marathon,  490  B  C  . 
C  od  settled  that  Grecian  civilization  should 
t  ot  go  under  the  heel  of  borbarlc  Persia 
1  hrough  the  Battle  of  Tours.  A  D  732.  God 
s  ittled  that  Europe  should  be  Christian 
r  kther   than    Saracen.     Through    the   Battle 

0  r  Hastings.  1086.  God  settled  that  the  Anglo- 
S  axon  civilisation  should  not  perish  from 
t  le  earth.     Through  the  Battle  of  Waterloo. 

1  lis.  God  settled  that  Europe  should  not  be- 
c  }me  the  slave  of  a  military  despot.  Throtigh 
t  le  Battle  of  Gettysburg,  1863.  God  settled 
t  Mkt  America  .should  no  longer  continue  half - 
a  «ve  and  half-free — but  all  free.  Throiigh 
tie  Great  War.  1914-18.  God  settled  that  the 
b  uids  on  the  clock  of  civilization  should  not 
b !  turned  back  a  thousand  years  by  the 
hfind  of  the  Hun 

TAMXS   SAVED   IN    It  14 HOWT 

"The  First  Battle  of  the  Mame — second 
t<  I  none  in  the  war  for  Its  decisive  Importance 
U  >  the  course  of  the  world  confltct"  as  Uoyd 
C  sorge  says  ( War  Meariotrs.  p  8S9)  was  fought 
OS  Saytember  6.  1914 — one  month  after  the 


war  began.  The  Germans  were  In  sight  of 
Paris.  The  Kaiser,  from  yon  hill,  through 
his  glass,  could  plainly  see  the  Eiffel  Tower. 
The  French  had  but  8  hours'  ammunition. 
The  orders  were  already  given:  "When  the 
last  round  Is  fired,  every  man  take  to  his 
heels."  The  archives  of  the  Government  had 
been  removed  from  Paris  southward,  and  the 
women  and  children  bad  been  taken  out  by 
the  thousands.  Eight  hours  and  the  war 
would  be  done  and  the  world  won — only  8 
hours — when,  all  of  a  sudden  the  Germans 
cea.4ed  firing  and  did  not  t)egln  again  for 
47  hours.  General  Oallenni  commandeered 
every  taxlcab.  automobile,  carriage,  cart, 
wheelbarrow — everything  that  had  wheels — 
In  Paris,  and  rtished  munitions  and  men  to 
the  front.  After  47  hours  the  Germans  be- 
gan firing  again,  but  met  with  such  fury  that 
they  were  pounded  back,  and  never  In  4  years 
were  the  Germans  so  near  Paris  again.  Gen- 
erals Von  Kluck.  Hauaen,  and  Beulow — Ger- 
man generals  in  charge — in  their  official  re- 
port said  they  did  not  know  why  they  ceased 
firing.  Only  8  hours  and  the  battle  would 
have  been  Germany's — and  the  Germans 
ceased  firing  and  did  not  know  why.  The 
Bible  answers  that :  "So  far  abalt  thou  come, 
and  no  farther." 

Conrad  von  Hoetzendorf.  chief  of  staff  of 
the  Austro-Hungarian  Army,  asked  Field 
Marshal  voo  Moltke  how  long  it  would  te 
till  a  decision  in  the  west  was  achieved,  and 
von  Moltke  replied:  "The  thirty-sixth  to  the 
fortieth  day  of  mobilization  "  As  war  began 
on  August  2.  the  fatal  date  came  between  the 
6th  and  10th  of  Septemt>er.  And  Just  before 
this,  on  the  a6th  of  August,  the  Allies  did 
txgln  a  huge  retreat,  but  the  Battle  of  the 
Mame  was  the  decisive  battle  of  the  war 
against  the  Huns. —  (Fisher.  History  of  Eu- 
rope, p    1135.) 

ItaiH  THE  WIND  k  VATHXa- 

Of  the  spring  of  19 IS,  the  Times  History  of 
the  War  says.  "Never  had  the  position  In 
Flanders  been  more  critical"  (vol.  S,  p.  00). 
The  Germans  had  long  pi-  nned  to  use  as- 
phyxiating gas.  but  as  the  oOclal  German 
Archives  (Relchsarchlv)  tell  m.  "the  date 
had  to  be  continually  postponed  as  the  re- 
quired wind  did  not  blow  *  *  *  no  wind 
from  the  right  direction.""  And  then,  late 
on  the  lovely  spring  day  of  April  23.  191S.  at 
S  p.  m.  during  the  second  battle  of  Tpres.  In 
Belgium,  the  wind  suited  their  nefarious  pur- 
pose, and  "two  curious  greenish-yellow  clouds 
■  *  *  moving  bcfor*  a  light  wind"  star- 
Ued  the  Allied  troops— 180,000  kilograms  of 
chlorine  gas  had  t>een  released  by  the  Ger- 
mans. Five  thousand  Canadians,  among  oth- 
ers, gaaped  and  died.  It  was  so  unexpected, 
and  the  Allied  soldiers,  all  unprotected,  fell 
In  windrows.  They  were  piled  up  like  bloated 
cord  wood.  All  that  Germany  now  needed  to 
do  was  to  march  through,  take  the  Engllah 
Channel,  and  the  world  was  hers.  Then,  why 
didn't  shf  do  It?  And  why  was  this  particu- 
lar time  selected  to  turn  loose  the  gas?  It 
was  not  the  military  but  the  meteorological 
department  which  announced  to  the  Ger- 
man general  In  charge  that  the  direction  of 
the  winds  was  fixed  and  settled  for  36  hours 
to  come,  and  that  they  would  carry  the  gas 
far  out  over  the  Allied  lines.  So  the  gas  was 
turned  loose — when,  all  of  a  sudden.  It 
whirled  and  flung  Itself  back  on  the  German 
Army.  And  the  German*,  gMping.  strangling, 
staggered  by  the  thousMMls  to  their  death. 
Dr.  Schmaua.  In  hla  ottclal  report,  said.  ""In 
40  years  of  meteorological  records  of  the  Ger- 
man Government  the  wind  never  acted  so 
peculiarly  before  "  And  the  doubly  strange 
and  striking  thing  was  that  the  wind  whirled 
In  only  that  small  area.  The  British.  OlBciai 
History  of  the  War  (based  on  official  docu- 
ments, by  the  direction  of  the  historical  sec- 
tion of  the  Committee  of  Imperial  Defense. 
Military  Operatlona.  France  and  Bdghm).  1915 
(vol.  1.  p.  188) ».  says:  "The  German  .-  eteor- 
ologlsts  were  strangely  mistaken.'" 


WHO  SZTfT  THE  mTLZ-*      "HE  CIVSTH  anEBTmX 
AND   KARVEST" 

By  the  spring  of  1917  the  German  scien- 
tists had  solved  the  problem  of  growing  food 
and  grain,  and  perfected  It  as  it  had  never 
before  been  perfected  In  the  history  of  the 
world.  They  announcetj  that  Germany  would 
have  the  potato  crop  of  all  time;  that  they 
had  put  In  each  potato  hill  that  which 
would  kill  every  enemy  of  the  potato  lui- 
der  ground  and  above  ground.  And  how  the 
pouto  of  Germany  grew.  When  those  un- 
counted acres  and  miles  were  In  bloasom,  lo. 
a  blight  (the  Colorado  beetle),  till  then  un- 
known, swept  over  the  potato  fields  of  Ger- 
many, and  In  a  day  they  were  scorched, 
scabbed,  shriveled  as  though  flre-swept,  and 
hungry  Germany  learned  the  truth  uttered 
by  Napoleon — "An  army  travels  on  Its  belly, 
and  will  not  travel  when  the  belly  U  empty." 
Ludendorff.  in  his  history  of  the  war,  says 
that  It  was  the  failure  of  the  potato  crop 
of  1917  that  lost  Germany  the  war. 

That  aame  spring,  though  the  British 
started  with  the  coldest  and  wettest  spring 
for  years,  nevertheless  they  raised  such  a 
bumper  crop  of  potatoes,  and  wheat,  and 
everything,  that  they  were  able  to  feed  them- 
selves and  the  Allies.  Verily  "He  glveth  seed- 
time and  harvest. ""  "He  sendeth  the  early 
and  the  latter  rains,"  and  also  the  blight. 

And  Germany  cried  In  the  very  words  of 
the  Scripture.  "The  harvest  Is  past,  the  sum- 
mer Is  ended,  and  we  are  not  saved  "'  The 
Book  speaks  of  God  as  a  God  who  forget  teth 
not.  "He  u  the  same  yesterday,  and  today 
and  for  ever."" 

RATH  THE  SEA   A   FATHEX? 

Late  In  1917  the  German  submarine 
strength  was  at  lu  peak  Night  and  day 
they  had  been  turning  them  out.  They  had 
•nough  submarlnea  to  sweep  the  seas  of 
Allied  ships  and  soldiers  and  they  said :  "The 
war  u  won."  The  Berlin  papers  of  thoae 
weeks  gloated  over  the  winning  of  the  war 
by  the  submarine,  when  lo,  the  seas  roared 
and  raged  and  would  not  cease,  and  many 
submarines,  unable  to  return  to  their  bases 
bscatiae  of  the  fury  of  the  seas,  were  forced 
to  come  to  the  surfsce  and  were  captured  or 
sunk.  The  back  of  the  German  submarine 
warfare  was  broken,  and  Germany  lost. 

In  1588  the  Spanlah  Armada  sailed  forth 
from  Spain— 129  great  ships  and  thousands 
of  saUors  and  soldiers,  to  swallow  EngUnd 
and  wipe  Anglo-Saxon  civilization  out  of  the 
world.  The  Armada  lay  Just  off  the  coast 
of  England,  waiting  for  the  dawn  of  the  mor- 
row and  a  great  victory,  when  such  a  storm 
as  never  struck  those  shores  before  or  since 
seized  the  129  ships  and  shivered  them  to 
splinters,  and  the  next  morning  the  proud 
Spanish  Armada  was  but  floating  wreckage 
and  dead  men. 

'The  sea  roee  by  reason  of  a  great  wind 
that  blew  '•  "The  Lord  God  hath  His  way  in 
the  whirlwind  •'  Two  hundred  and  nineteen 
times  the  Bible  tells  of  God's  doings  and 
dealings  with  His  storms  at  sea. 

"HE   MAKETH   THE   CLOtTDS    HIS   CRAatOT" 

The  world  recognized  that  Germany  waa 
superior  In  the  air,  and  yet  the  world  knows, 
and  Germany  conceded,  that  she  was  worsted 
In  the  air  the  last  few  months  of  the  war. 
The  head  of  the  aerial  service  explained  this 
by  saying  The  Allies  did  not  have  superior 
airships  nor  fighters,  but  It  was  the  accursed 
clouds  that  defeated  us.  Nearly  every  time 
when  we  had  a  bevy  of  the  enemy's  ships  In 
a  pocket  ready  to  take  them,  one  of  those 
accursed  clouds  would  be  hanging  handy  by 
and  would  envelop  them  as  thick  as  a 
blanket,  and  the  devil  himself  couldn't  find 
them,  and  they  would  escape  at  their  leisure. 
It  was  the  accursed  clouds  that  did  it."  He 
spoke  by  the  records.  "My  clouds  shall 
curse  them  in  that  day.  salth  the  Lord." 
Many  of  our  boys  who  were  In  the  air  serv- 
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Ice  report  the  same  thing — "that  Jtist  when 
they  were  In  a  tight  corner  a  cloud,  coming 
from  nobody  knew  where,  canopied  them, 
cloaked  them  as  a  tent." 

"He  commandeth  the  clouds."  "The  clouds 
are  the  dust  of  HU  feet  '"  One  hundred  aud 
sixty-two  times  the  Bible  speaks  cf  Ocds 
doings  and  dealings  with  the  clouds. 

HATH  THE  EAIN  A  FATHEX? 

June  1918,  was  one  of  the  darkest  months 
of  the  First  World  War.     The  Aiistrlans  had 
swept  down  the  A!ps  to  swallow  Italy.     Jx'st 
before  them  lay  Venice,  the  heart  of  Italy. 
To  have  taken  Venice  at  the  lime  would  not 
only  have  broken  the  heart  of  Italy,  but  the 
Central  Powers  would  easily  have  taken  Flo- 
rence, Rome.  Naples.  BtUan.     If  at  that  cru- 
cial hour.  Italy  had  fallen,  the  Allies  might 
have   lost.     "Italy   was   profoundly   shaken. 
her  existence  waa  at  stake,   and  the  whole 
Allied  cause  was  In  perU."     (Italy  and  the 
War,  by  Ambassador  T.  N.  Page.  p.  315.)     All 
there  was  t)etween  the  Central  Powers  and 
victory  waa  the  Plave  River.     The  Piave  Is  a 
slow,  sluggish  stream  that  sleeps  itself  away 
125   mUes  Into  the  ses.     The  banks  are  so 
flat  that  It  Is  easy  to  fling  over  bridges  or 
cross  by  boats.    The  Austrlans  poured  over 
by  the  tens  of  thousands.     They  took  no  food. 
for  the  granaries  of  Italy  were  just  ahead. 
Every  soldier  carried  an  empty  chest.    There 
were  automobile  trucks  by  the  score  to  bring 
back  the  loot.     They  got  to  within  six  and 
a  half  miles  of  Venice.     The  sky  was  red  with 
the  flame  of  their  victory  and  the  air  rent 
with  their  shouts,  when,  all  of  a  sudden,  out 
of  what  had   been   a  dead  and  dry  sky  iin 
hour  ago.  there  burst  a  Niagara.    And  In  an 
hour  the  Plave  was  a  racing,  roaring,  mad, 
wide  sea,  sweeping  before  It  boats,  bridges, 
trees,  soldiers.    Whole  bajttallons  of  Austrian 
soldiers  were  cut  off  without  supplies,  a  great 
terror   seized   them,    and   the   Italians   cap- 
tured or  kUled  more  than  40.000  of  them. 
General   Foch  said,   "General   Diaz  did   his 
best."     What  would  his  best  have  amounted 
to  without  God's  best?     General  Diaz  recog- 
nteed    this     and    sobbing,    he    said,    "De-is 
fecit"— God  did  It. 

Napoleon  planned  to  fight  the  battle  at 
Waterloo  at  8  In  the  morning,  and  by  3 
o'clock  all  would  be  over.  And  it  would  have 
been,  for  Wellington  could  not  win  without 
Blucher.  and  Blucher  could  not  arrive  mitil 
6  o'clock  But  Napoleon  did  not  fight  the 
Battle  of  Waterloo  at  6  o'clock,  nor  7.  nor  8. 
nor  9.  nor  10.  nor  11  All  that  night  God 
sifted  His  rain  down  through  the  sieve  of  the 
trees  and  the  ground  was  so  soft  Napoleon 
could  not  use  his  artillery,  and  he  could  not 
win  the  battle  without  hU  artillery.  And 
Blucher  came  at  6  o'clock,  and  Napoleon  lost. 
Who  sent  the  rain  at  Waterloo?  Who  sent 
the  rain  at  the  Plave? 

Job  asks  a  very  Interesting  question; 
"Hath  the  rain  a  father?"'  And  the  book 
says.  "Jehovah  caused  It  lo  rain  grievously 
upon  the  earth."  One  hundred  and  two 
times  the  Bible  speaks  of  God's  dealing  and 
doings  with  the  rain. 

Napoleon  was  right,  "Ocd  la  on  the  side  of 
the  heaviest  battalions."  Only  Napoleon  for- 
got that  God  stables  His  battalions  in  the 
skies.  Napoleon,  with  half  a  million  picked 
sold.ers  of  France,  started  for  Moscow.  He 
would  have  Russia  and  the  world.  All  of  a 
sudden  a  snowflake  kissed  Napoleon's  cheek. 
He  laughed  and  brushed  It  cff.  And  then  a 
dozen  snowflake*.  Napoleon  laughed  again, 
but  not  so  loud.  And  then  handfuls  of 
snowflakes.  armfuls — avalanches  of  snow- 
flakes.  And  the  men  and  horses  floundered 
and  plunged  and  sank  and  died,  beneath  a 
mountain  of  snowflakes.  and  half  a  million 
French  soldiers  lay  froeen  on  the  plains  of 
Russia — and  Napoleon  lost.  Who  sent  that 
snow? 

Hath  the  snow  a  father?  "God  sayeth  to 
the  snow,  fall  thou  upon  the  earth." 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILUS  W.  BRADLEY 

or  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  10,  1948 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Argonaut,  of  San  Francisco,  is  one  of 
California's  oldest  and  most  famous  pub- 
lications. Quite  naturally,  the  people  of 
California  are  extremely  interested  In  the 
protection  of  the  coasts  and  in  the  mo- 
bility and  efficiency  of  our  armed  forces. 
Regardless  of  all  the  talk  about  attacks 
on  inland  communities,  the  people  of  the 
coasts  expect  to  be  the  first  targets  for 
attacks  on  the  continental  United  States. 
In  view  of  this,  the  following  article,  from 
the  issue  of  the  Argonaut  of  May  28, 1948, 
should  prove  very  interesting  to  the 
Members  of  this  Congress: 

THE    An-POWER    SQUABBLE    IS    DTNAMTTE 

The    explosive    subject    of    air    power    has 
been  so  cunningly  distorted  by  feuding  mili- 
tary experts  since  war's  end  that  today  the 
American  people  and  Its  Congress  are  being 
forced    Into   the    most   perUous   and   costly 
blunder   In   the   history  of   armament — the 
equipment    of    a    mammoth   land-based    air 
force  at  the  direct  expense  of  sea-air  strength. 
The  gag  rule  Imposed  on  the  Navy  by  the 
Army  and  the  Air  Force  as  a  result  of  "uni- 
fication "  has  blinded  the  Nation  to  the  true 
function  and  composition  of  superiority  in 
the  air,  In  deflance  of  the  well-documented 
lessons  we  learned  at  so  much  cost  in  World 
War  11.    Warned  Senator  Henrt  Cabot  Lodce: 
"The  (air)  controversy  is  passed  on  to  Con- 
gress and  we  are  thus  required  to  pass  Judg- 
ment on  a  technical  dispute  between   pro- 
fessionals.    It    is    utterly    preposterous    and 
would  be  comical  If  the  consequences  were 
not  so  dangerous."    What's  behind  this  dis- 
pute he  refers  lo?     Why   isn't  a  70-group 
Air  Force  all  the  Army  claims  for  It?     And 
what  happened  to  the  Navy's  voice? 

The  story  is  told,  piece  by  piece,  In  the 
official  releases  which  have  disclosed  com- 
pmrative  accomplishments  of  Army  and  Navy 
air  groups  In  the  Pacific  war.  Here  are  the 
figures : 

1.  Army  aircraft  destroyed  10,343  Japanese 
planes  In  the  Pacific.  Naval  (and  Marine 
Corps)  aircraft  destroyed  15,401,  or  49  per- 
cent more  than  the  Army. 

2.  Of  the  Navy's  total  score.  80  percent 
were  destroyed  by  carrier-based  American 
aircraft,  or  19  percent  more  than  the  entire 
total  of  the  Army  Air  Force. 

3.  Foxirteen  Japanese  planes  were  shot 
down  for  every  one  carrier-based  American 
Navy  plane,  but  only  five  enemy  aircraft 
were  shot  down  for  every  Army  plane. 

4.  United  States  carrier  planes  destroyed 
5.649  Japanese  aircraft  on  the  ground.  The 
Army  Air  Porceo  destroyed  only  2.981.  or 
almost  half  as  many. 

Because  the  unification  program  demands 
that  the  services  compose  their  differences, 
and  because  both  Army  ground  forces  and 
Army  fliers  have  an  equal  stake  In  land- 
based  aviation,  the  Navy  has  been  out-voted 
and  actually  silenced — in  the  face  of  these 
telling  figures.  The  record,  except  in  a  few 
scattered  articles  (notably  In  the  Btiffalo 
(N.  Y.)  Evening  News),  has  not  provoked 
any  more  profound  discussion  than  an  edi- 
torial pat  on  the  back  for  "our  fighting  car- 
riers." 

The  superiority  of  naval  air  strength  to 
land-based  aviation  Is  proved,  moreover,  in 
every  analysis  of  air  strategy  to  weather  the 


batUos  of  World  War  n.    Bsrly.  the  British 
and  then  we  found  out  that  air  superiority 
was  simply  the  power  to  push  enemy  avia- 
tion back  to  Its  own  territory,  to  make  It 
fight  where  and  when  we  chose,  and  on  our 
own  terms,  and  finally  to  destroy  It  In  the 
air  and  on  the  ground.    Then  the  bombers 
oould  crowd  in  ana  bring  the  enemy  to  his 
knees — and  lower.    Land-based  aircraft  could 
never  do  this  alone,  for  a  bomber's  effective 
range  Is  determined  by  that  of  the  fighters 
which  must  escort  It.    Only  the  mobile,  far- 
ranging,  and,  above  all,  unpredictable  car- 
riers can  clear  the  air  for  the  final  devasta- 
tion of  the  bombing  missions.     This,  also. 
Is  eloquently  shown  by  the  Pacific  record. 
The  Army  Air  Force  moved  only  700  miles  in 
2  years,  from  Fort  Moresby  to  Hollandia.    It 
was  almost  a  year  and  a  half  before  land- 
based  aircraft  on  Guadalcanal  mastered  the 
air   above   Raul.   700   miles   away.     But   the 
brand-new  carrier  air  force,  in  the  10  months 
from    the    start    of    its    westward    offensive 
against  Tarawa,  had  cleared  the  skies  above 
the  Philippines.  3.600  miles  distant.    And  Its 
losses,  by  comparison  with  the  planes  and 
the  abandoned  fields  lost  by  the  Army,  were 
phenomenally  light. 

All  this  the  Army  dismisses  as  "controver- 
sial." In  fact,  It  was  as  controversial  as  a 
straight  left  to  the  heart,  and  the  Army 
knows  It.  With  a  costly  screen  of  propa- 
ganda designed  to  establish  the  word  "air 
power"  as  the  trade-mark  of  a  70-group,  land- 
based  Air  Force,  the  Army  Is  successfully 
building  the  United  States  an  air  weapon  as 
balanced  as  a  bicycle  with  one  wheel.  Funds 
for  aircraft  this  year  will  probably  be  divided 
up  at  a  ratio  of  70-30,  the  lion's  share  go- 
ing, of  course,  to  the  Army,  which  Is  even 
opposing  the  construction  of  an  80.000-ton 
carrier  for  the  Navy.  That's  what  "unifica- 
tion" has  done  for  us. 

It  Is  the  duty  of  Congress,  and  of  the  citi- 
zens It  represents,  to  examine  the  purpose 
of  air  power  and  to  adjiist  this  unbalanced 
program  while  there  is  still  time.  World 
peace  Is  too  big  to  be  the  vehicle  for  feuding 
cliques.  Because  effective  strength  In  the 
air  Is  America's  only  hope  of  peace  and  sur- 
vival in  the  atomic  age.  we  believe  this  sit- 
uation to  be  the  most  shocking  and  the  most 
discouraging  story  In  the  world  today— or. 
for  that  matter,  tomorrow,  for  this  sort  of 
blundering  can  only  be  paid  for  by  Provi- 
dence, time,  and  American  blood. 


The  Roach  Ridert 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS       ^ 
or 

HON.  RICHARD  F.  HARLESS 

or  ABXZOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  10,  1948 
Mr.  HARLESS  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  organ- 
izaUon  of  the  Rough  Rider.s— the  first 
volunteer  United  States  Cavalry— wiU  be 
observed  on  the  24th  and  25th  of  this 
month  of  June  1948,  at  Prescott.  Ariz.. 
the  home  city  of  the  famed  William 
Owen  "Bucky"  O'Neill,  its  mayor  and 
captain  of  Troop  A  of  that  glorious  regi- 
ment of  the  Spanish- American  War.  who 
was  killed  in  action  while  gallantly  lead- 
ing his  men  at  the  Battle  of  San  Juan 
Hill  on  July  1.  1898.  A  magnificent 
equestrian  statue,  by  the  celebrated 
sculptor,  Gutzon  Borglum.  to  the  mem- 
ory of  that  hero,  stands  In  Court  Housie 
Square,  in  the  city  of  Prescott.  and  on 
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Jl  nuary  21.  IMS.  I  Introduced  In  the  Con- 
n  ess  House  Joint  Resolution  305.  author- 
is  ng  the  issuance  of  a  special  series  of 
3- cent  postage  stamps,  commemorative 
of  that  fiftieth  anniversary,  and  which 
it  all  bear  a  picture  of  that  statue.  The 
C(immlttee  on  Pan  Office  and  Civil  Serv- 
*lc',  to  whom  such  Joint  resolution  was 
re  'erred,  reported  favorably  thereon  May 
2' .  1948.  without  amendment,  and  rec- 
onmended  that  it  do  pass.  That  joint 
resolution  passed  the  House  by  unani- 
mous vote  on  June  8.  and  I  hope  that  it 
may  be  enacted  into  law  promptly. 

James  Patrick  McGovern.  of  the  Dis- 
tr  ct  of  Columbia  bar.  a  captain  in  the 
A  nerlcan  Expeditionary  Forces  during 
tie  mrst  World  War.  and  the  special 
^  ashington  correspondent  of  the  Ari- 
u  na  Daily  Sun.  of  Flagstaff.  Ariz.,  where 
h !  lived  as  a  youth,  has  written  a  fitting 
tiibute.  In  verse,  to  the  Rough  Riders. 
vUch  I  now  submit  for  publication  in  the 
CoiMussioNAL  RccoRD,  and  elsewhere 
throughout  the  Nation,  as  follows: 

IHX  ROUGH  BmOU 

Charge,    charge    of    San    Juan    Hill,    charge, 
charg*  again. 
KMoiinds  as  half  a  century  enshrtnaa 
1  tM  memory  of  deeds  by  supermen. 

Whose  dauQtlasa  valor  swept  the  Spanish 
lines, 
f^ooaevetc  and  Wood,  for  whom  life's  peak  was 
fame. 
O'Neill     and     Capron.     for     whom     scorn 
mocked  at  death. 
lAen  white  and  red.  of  every  rank  and  name — 
All  thrilled  with  a  devotion  dear  as  breath. 
True  warriors  they  were,  first  volunteers. 
Prom  mountains  and  from  plains  of  the 
broad  West, 
yirUe.  bold,  and  peerless  pioneers. 
Exploring  In  a  new  horizon's  quest. 
They  stormed  the  heights  of  glory  with 
white  Are; 
Forever  shall  their  vibrant  hearts  Inspire. 
— James  Patrick  McGovern. 


The  Muodt-Nixon  Bill 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JACOB  K.  JAVITS 

or   NIW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT ATIV13 
Thursday.  June  10,  1948 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  convlc- 
ons  which  I  expressed  in  the  debate  on 
the  Mundt-Nlxon  bill,  it  Is  gratifying  to 
rote,  are  shared  by  those  of  progressive 
t  lought  in  many  fields.  Appended  Is  the 
rssolution  on  this  subject  of  the  human 
relations  commission  of  the  Protestant 
C  buncil  of  the  city  of  New  York  trans- 
E  iitted  to  me  by  Eh-.  Allen  E.  Claxton.  pas- 
t  )r  of  the  Broadway  Temple,  one  of  the 
sreat  Protestant  congregations  In  my 
$strlct.  Our  opposition  to  this  legisla- 
on  is  based  not  upon  the  exposure  of 
dommunlsts.  which  we  favor,  but  upon 
tie  subversion  of  civil  rights  which  we 
a  re  duty  bound  to  protect : 
■paoLonoN    ON    tux    siravxasivi    Acnvrms 

COimOL  ACT.    1»48    (ICUNDT-WDtON  KILL) 

The  Human  Relations  Commission  of  the 
llrotaatant  Council  of  the  City  of  New  York 
tas  considered  the  Mundt-Nlxon  bill  en- 
t  itled  the  "Subversive  Activities  Control  Act, 


Wa  agrt*  with  th«  rvport  of  tha  Praaldant'a 
Committee  on  ClvU  Rights  In  lU  autement 
that  "to  expect  paople  to  reject  totalltarlans. 
when  wa  do  not  provide  mechanlsma  to  guar- 
antee that  eaaentlal  Information  la  available, 
la  foolhardy." 

We  believe  that  It  la  necaaaary  to  make 
provision  for  enabling  cltlsens  to  Identify 
totaliurlan  movemenu  whether  Communist 
or  Fascist  and  that  there  U  need  to  throw 
light  on  organizations  which  are  directed 
for  purposes  adverse  to  the  interests  of  our 
democracy  but  we  think  that  the  Mundt- 
Nlxon  bin  has  Important  defects  and  we  are 
convinced  that  it  should  be  defeated. 

This  commission  believes  that  an  undue 
amount  of  hysteria  has  been  stirred  up  in 
the  United  States.  We  do  not  believe  that 
effective  action  on  this  or  any  other  Issue 
can  be  properly  planned  or  wisely  considered 
in  an  atmosphere  of  hysteria.  Nor  do  we  see 
valid  reasons  which  would  Justify  the  exist- 
ence of  a  spirit  of  hysteria  In  our  country. 
The  United  States  Is  strong  and  resourceful 
While  our  patterns  of  social  relationship — 
political,  economic,  and  otherwise — fall  far 
short  of  realizing  the  American  dream,  never- 
theless we  have  faith  In  American  democ- 
racy and  In  the  American  people.  We  be- 
lieve that  our  human  problems  can  be  solved 
within  our  political  pattern.  We  believe  that 
Americans  observing  what  has  gone  on  and 
Is  going  on  In  the  world  will  never  surrender 
their  liberties  to  a  police  State.  We  believe 
that  the  most  effective  way  In  which  we  can 
protect  our  democracy  Is  to  press  steadily  for 
the  fulfilment  of  lu  promises  to  aU  our 
people. 

The  Mundt-Nlxon  bill  as  It  stands  seems 
to  us  to  accept  the  principle  of  the  Imposi- 
tion of  guilt  by  association.  Under  It  mdi- 
vlduals  may  be  subjected  to  disability  be- 
cause of  afflliatlon  with  organizations  when 
no  personal  illegal  acts  are  alleged  to  have 
been  committed  by  them  The  default  of 
an  organization.  It  is  Indicated,  would  be  con- 
sidered to  involve  a  separate  crime  by  each 
member  of  the  organization  (section  10). 

In  addition,  the  bill  seems  to  us  in  section 
13  to  place  an  undue  and  possibly  arbitrary 
authority  in  the  hands  of  one  man — the 
Attorney  General.  While  appeal  to  the 
courts  from  the  findings  of  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral is  granted,  yet  It  is  held  In  section  14 
that  the  flndings  of  the  Attorney  General  "as 
to  facts.  If  supported  by  substantial  evidence 
shall  be  conclusive  '  Thus  It  seems  to  \is 
that  an  individual  may  be  held  guilty  of 
crime  without  trial  by  Jury. 

It  Is  the  feeling  of  the  commission  that 
the  definitions  In  the  bUl  t>ecause  of  lack  of 
precision  constitute  a  threat  and  would  con- 
tribute to  widespread  uncertainty. 

We  therefore  reiterate  that  the  Mundt- 
Nlxon  bill  should  be  defeated  and  urge  that 
the  whole  subject  of  Communist  and  Com- 
munist Front  activity  be  referred  to  a  more 
Judicially  minded  committee  than  the  House 
Committee  on  Un-American  Activities. 


Reduced  Postal  Charges  on  OTerteas 
Relief  Packages 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  KENNETH  B.  KEATING 

or  Nzw  Toax 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  10.  1948 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
csmipaign  of  Miss  Dorothy  Thompson 
for  reduced  postal  charges  on  relief 
packages,  referred  to  in  my  remarks  on 
June  1.  has  elicited  respotise  from  far 
and  wide,  furnishing  eloquent  support  to 


the  desirability  of  early  administrative 
action  to  put  into  effect  the  will  of  Con- 
gress as  expressed  In  the  European  Re- 
covery Act. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks. 
I  Include  a  further  article  on  this  sub- 
ject in  her  syndicated  column. 

Informal  advice  Is  to  the  effect  that 
action  will  be  forthcoming  this  month 
to  cut  the  postage  on  these  packages  to 
about  one-fourth  of  the  present  rates. 
I  hope  this  Information  is  correct. 
Such  relief  is  urgently  needed.  It  can- 
not come  too  soon. 

On  thi  Recobo — Reaoos  CoNriRM  High  Cost 

or  Mailing  Packages;    Hoffman  Is  Uhceo 

To  Act 

(By  Dorothy  Thompson) 

Under  the  terms  of  the  European  Recovery 
Act.  "Funds  made  available  shall  be  used.  In- 
sofar as  practical  by  the  Administrator,  under 
rules  and  regulations  prescribed  by  him,  to 
pay  ocean  freight  charges  from  a  United 
States  port  to  a  designated  foreign  port  of 
entry  of  •  •  •  relief  packages  conform- 
ing to  such  specified  size,  weight,  and  con- 
tents as  the  Administrator  may  prescribe, 
originating  in  the  United  States  and  con- 
signed to  an  Individual  residing  In  a  par- 
ticipating country     •     •     •." 

The  high  postal  rates,  making  a  22-pnund 
relief  package  addressed  to  Europe  coat  $3  08 
postage,  need  not.  therefore,  under  the  law. 
continue.  If  ERP  Administrator  Paul  Hoff- 
man takes  advantage  of  this  section  In  the 
act.  It  will  cost  the  sender  of  such  a  relief 
package  only  77  cents. 

I  am  Informed  that  such  a  reduction  Is 
contemplated  for  the  middle  of  this  month. 
It  U  essential  that  it  should  not  be  post- 
poned. For  my  mall  Informs  me  that  many 
people,  anticipating  a  change  In  the  rates, 
are  holding  groceries  and  food  for  shipment. 
If  the  new  rates  do  not  come  Into  operation 
within  a  fortnight,  regular  senders  of  relief 
packages  to  Europe  should  write  their  Con- 
gressmen. 

LETTEXS  AXE  QVOTKD 

The  column  I  wrote  on  May  28.  calling  at- 
tention to  the  difficulties  and  expense  In 
sending  parcels  to  Europe,  received  a  volume 
of  confirmatory  testimony  and  also  showed 
the  generosity  and  Ingenuity  of  American 
volunteer  assistance. 

One  woman  writes:  "Our  family  la  assist- 
ing 14  German  families.  Since  May  3,  we 
have  sent  49  packages.  Our  postage  was 
exactly  $130  28.  Our  cellar  now  Is  full  of 
clothing  and  groceries.  We  go  to  rummage 
sales  and  buy  seconds  of  hosiery  and  under- 
wear from  local  mUls.  But  we  must  hold  up 
sending  more  now  t>ecause  we  cannot  afford 
the  postage  " 

Another:  "My  housemaid  has  close  rela- 
tives In  Austria.  Every  month  she  spends 
her  entire  wages  on  food  and  necessities  for 
them.  But  the  postage  often  costs  as  much 
as  the  contents  of  the  jMickages." 

Another:  "Our  family  has  no  relatives  or 
friends  In  Europe,  but  we  send  to  a  church 
group  we  heard  about.  We  get  such  grate- 
ful letters.  We  could  do  more  If  the  postage 
were  cheaper." 

Another:  "We  have  so  very  little  money  we 
cant  buy  much,  but  I  do  sort  out  and  mend 
the  children's  outworn  clothing.  Sometimes 
I  wondered  whether  anyone  would  care  for 
the  scuffed  shoes  even  when  they  were  whole 
and  the  soles  sound,  but  the  letters  are  so 
grateful.  Tou  also  can  get  great  bargains 
in  thrift  shops.  It's  only  the  postage  that 
prevents  us  from  sending  more." 

HELP  rmoM  POST  orncz  askzo 
A  correspondent  also  makes  a  suggestion 
to  the  post  office.  "1  recognize  that  for  ship- 
ping purposes  the  post  otBce  must  set  a  limit 
on  the  size  and  weight  of  parcels.  I  do 
wish,  though,  that  the  post  offices  could  pro- 
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vld*  tb«ets  of  brown  paper  and  eord.  which 
we  could  purchase  right  there  to  rtwrap  our 
parctls  when  the  weight  tarn  t>een  misesti- 
mated. Household  soalM  are  hardly  evar 
accurate  and  It  la  dlseouragtng  to  have  to 
carry  a  heavy  bundle  back  hocM.  rewrap  It, 
and  then  carry  it  back  to  the  post  ofBce. 

Recently  the  Voice  of  America  has  got  Itself 
Into  hot  water  requiring  embarrassing  Inws- 
tlg.itlon  and  change  of  policy.  But  there  U 
one  voice  of  America  a  mUlion  times  more 
effective  than  any  words  put  out  over  the  air 
possibly  can  be.  Thr.t  Is  the  voice  of  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  conscientious,  warm- 
hearted American  families  expressing  mut« 
human  sympathy  In  soap  fats,  sugar,  coffee, 
underwear,  and  shoes. 

E\'ery  package  that  arrives  from  America 
In  a  European  heme  undoes  volumes  oi  Mos- 
cow-inspired propaganda  against  this  coun- 
try. Out  of  this  giving,  correspondence 
arises  and  contacts  are  established,  not  be- 
tween governments  but  between  people. 
The  Government  has  it  in  Its  power  to  en- 
courage this  communication:  It  should  delay 
no  longer  but  put  into  practice  the  powers 
allowed  It  In  the  European  Recovery  Act. 


The  Anaenian  General  Benevolent  UDion 
and  the  Armecian  Refugee  Problem 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BERTRAND  W.  GEARHART 

or   CALIFOBNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  25.  1948 

Mr.  GEARHART.  Mr.  Speaker.  It  was 
my  privilege  and  very  great  honor  to  ac- 
cept the  kindly  invitation  of  the  Armeni- 
an General  Benevolent  Union,  to  appear 
before  and  deliver  the  principal  address 
at  the  closing  session  of  its  thirty-fourth 
annual  convention  which  convened  at 
Wa.'^hington,  D.  C.  on  May  27.  1948. 

Over  700  delegates,  a  most  credible 
cross-section  of  American  life,  civic  lead- 
ers from  all  corners  of  our  country,  both 
religious  and  lay.  were  in  attendance 
upon  its  several  sessions  which  were  held 
in  the  palatial  banquet  halls  of  Wa.shing- 
tons  famed  Statler  Hotel.  It  was  a  most 
impressive  gathering. 

Urged  to  do  so  by  the  president  of  the 
union.  Mr,  H.  Norair  of  Washington. 
D.  C.  I  am  handing  a  copy  of  my  address 
to  the  Public  Printer  for  inclusion,  in 
accordance  with  the  unanimous  consent 
of  the  membership  of  this  body,  in  the 
Congressional  Record  as  a  memento  of 
this  historic  conclave.  The  text  of  my 
address  is.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  following: 
aaaumAMS  in  tub  united  states  and  abeo.\d 
The  Armenian  communities  In  America 
have  conUibuted  greatly  to  the  development 
of  this  country;  to  the  enrichment  of  Its  na- 
tional life,  this  m  many,  many  ways.  Those 
that  compose  them,  have  worked  hard  for 
their  own  well-being,  but  they  have  never 
withheld  the  hand  of  helpfulness  to  those 
who  had  stumbled  or  fallen  under  the 
weight  of  unkind  fate's  heavy  burdens. 

Prom  the  very  beginning  of  their  residence 
In  this  county,  these  sturdy  representatives 
of  an  ancient  race  have  taken  an  active 
interest  In  humanitarian  and  philanthropic 
work.  As  one  who  has  ol»er\'ed  their  bene- 
factions at  close  range,  watched  them  In 
their  work,  evaluated  their  fervent  activity 
In  behalf  of  their  imfortuniate  brothers  and 
ststeca  abroad,  my  admiration  grows  with 
each  addltionfd  demonstration  of  tbelr  gen- 


erous public  service.  Such  a  fine  spirit  and 
twieltlsh  service  lu  the  cause  of  sufferUig 
humanity  must  and  does  commjoid  the  re- 
spect of  all. 

To  me  such  work  Is  but  an  exempUfleatlon 
of  one  of  the  noblest  virtues  of  Christianity— 
that  of  charity.  As  I  understand  it,  the  aim 
of  this  organization  la  not  only  to  do  charity 
but  to  promote  and  encourage  such  work 
among  others.  By  bringing  relief  to  the  tens 
of  thousands  of  needy  Armenians,  this  that 
they  may  enjoy  In  full  measure  the  good 
things  which  this  world  so  abundantly  makes 
available,  this  worthy  orcanlzatlon  demon- 
strates again  and  a^aln  that  we  are.  indeed, 
our  brother's  keeper 

You  are  all  well  aware  that  during  the  First 
World  War  and  the  years  Immediately  fol- 
lowing, this  ccuntry  was.  officially  and  un- 
officially very  much  Interested  in  Armenian 
affairs  The  Near  East  Relief  Foundation 
collected  and  distributed  about  $100,000,000 
In  food  and  clothing;  and  most  of  this  was 
expended  to  save  the  lives  of  Armenians  In 
great  numbers.  At  one  time  the  tJnited 
States  Government  was  asked  officially  to 
consider  accepting  a  mandate  over  the  re- 
created Armenia.  As  you  know,  that  step 
was  not  taken.  Unofficially  and  most  will- 
Inrly.  we  continued  to  do  relief  work  among 
Armenians  abroad,  but  officially  this  Gov- 
ernment hesitated  to  permit  itself  to  became 
involved  In  the  complicated  politics,  diplo- 
matic maneuverlngs  of  the  Near  East.   ^^ 

Since  then  great  events  have  overtaken  us 
everywhere.  A  large  majority  of  Amenlans, 
including  many  survivors  of  World  War  I, 
founded  a  new  Armenia  In  a  comer  of  their 
historic  homeland  which  became  a  part  of 
the  Soviet  Union.  Several  hundred  thou- 
sand others,  who  had  fled  their  homes  in  or- 
der to  save  their  lives,  settled  as  refugees 
In  all  parts  of  the  Near  East  (excepting  that 
part  of  It  which  Is  under  the  heel  of  the  un- 
speakable Turk)  and  In  many  European 
countries 

During  the  last  28  years  these  refugees 
have  been  leading  a  precarious  existence. 
Finding  themselves  In  this  condition  It  was 
inevitable  that  they  should  wish  to  be  re- 
patriated to  that  part  of  Armenia  that  had 
been  swept  Into  the  Soviet  Union.  I  am  In- 
formed that  several  thousand  of  these  ref- 
ugees had  gained  admission  Into  Soviet 
Armenia  long  before  World  War  II,  and  even 
a  larger  number  have  done  so  within  the  last 
3  years. 

In  this  work  of  repatriation,  I  am  told,  the 
Armenians  of  this  country  have  contributed 
considerable  sums  of  money,  and  thereby 
have  taken  upon  themselves  almost  the  en- 
tire cost  of  this  repatriation  program.  This 
commendable  work  of  rescuing  Armenian 
refugees  from  war-torn  countries  like  Greece 
and  elsewhere  In  the  Middle  East  Is  being 
carried  out,  I  am  reliably  informed,  under  the 
guidance  and  direction  of  this  benevolent 
union. 

It  Is  gratifying  for  me  to  learn  that  this 
union  has  been  able  to  sectire  some  basis  of 
cooperation  with  the  Soviet  Government  In 
Moscow,  and,  through  it,  with  the  Govern- 
ment of  Soviet  Armenia,  whereby  Its  program 
of  repatriation  Is  already  partly  carried  out. 
This  is  a  refreshing  deviation  from  our  Amer- 
ican experiences  in  relation  to  other  interna- 
tional problems  for  which  we  can  be  grateful. 
As  far  as  It  Is  ascertainable,  there  are  be- 
tween 226,000  and  250,000  Armenians  In  this 
country.  And  the  number  of  Armenians  In 
need  of  aid.  Including  the  victims  of  World 
War  I  and  World  War  U.  In  the  Middle  East 
and  the  Balkan  cotmtrles  exceeds  the  total 
number  of  Armenians  in  this  country.  This 
means  a  great  responsibility  has  resolved  It- 
self upon  the  Armenians  already  here;  a 
moral  responsibility  Imposed  upon  you  by 
the  unenviable  lot  of  your  less  fortunate 
brothers  and  sisters  abroad.  As  by  divine 
edict,  you  are  commanded  by  the  highest 
authority  to  play  well  the  role  of  yotir  broth- 
er's keeper. 


And  I  know  you  wlll  not  shirk  this  solemn 
reaponslblllty.  You  will,  within  the  llralU 
of  your  BbUlty,  continue  your  care  of  them; 
to  aid  and  assist  them  In  every  way  within 
your  power.  Of  course,  a  almllar  reapoiwl- 
blllty  U  Imposed,  In  varying  degreea  and  In 
accordance  with  their  peculiar  circumstances, 
on  Armenian  communities  In  other  countries 
of  this  hemisphere  and  elsewhere  In  the 
world.  And  let  It  be  said  In  their  praise  that 
their  response  to  this  call  of  distress  has  left 
nothing  to  be  desired. 

In  this  great  humanitarian  work  yotir 
organisation  deserves  the  aid  and  assistance 
of  others.  In  the  service  of  a  cause  so  noble, 
aid  and  assistance  should  be  forthcoming 
from  all  corners  of  the  world.  Humani- 
tarians of  whatever  nationality  who  know 
of  the  unhappy  plight  of  these  refugees,  have 
always  been  anxious  to  ease  their  suffering 
In  every  possible  way.  short  of  direct  political 
involvement.  The  history  of  the  Near  Bast 
relief  stands  as  an  eloquent  testimonial  of 
American  generosity  towards  the  Armenian 
cause. 

It  is  true  that  in  recent  years  the  attitude 
of  the  United  States  Government  has 
created  an  impression  of  unconcern  over 
the  BRd  condition  of  your  blood  relatives 
residing  abroad. 

If.  In  that  appearance,  there  Is  reality,  it 
Is  to  be  accounted  for  by  certain  catastrophic 
events  which  took  place  during  World  Wai» 
II.  and  especially  by  the  postwar  policies 
of  a  certain  great  power.  In  other  words, 
the  present  foreign  policy  of  this  Govern- 
ment In  the  Middle  East  areas  Is  conditioned 
by  the  Soviet  Government's  attitude  and 
behavior  toward  the  United  States.  Whnh- 
er  wise  or  unwise,  that  policy  Is  calcu- 
lated to  serve  our  country's  best  Interests 
and,  in  the  end.  It  is  to  be  hoped,  Armenia's 
as  well.  Though  international  politics  may 
Intrude  and  Influence  badly  otur  political 
thinking,  be  asstired,  my  fellow  Americans 
of  Armenian  antecedent,  the  heart  of  Amer- 
ica beats  In  harmony  with  yours. 

As  far  as  I  am  able  to  ascertain  that  policy 
was  neither  foreseen  nor  planned;  it  was 
forced  upon  this  country  by  the  postWiir 
policy  of  the  Soviet  Union.  In  the  cotirae  of 
1946  and  1947  It  was  made  clear  to  us  that 
the  Soviet  Union's  foreign  policy  In  the  Mid- 
dle East  was  nothing  short  of  complete  Soviet 
domination  over  the  whole  area.  Because  we 
became  firmly  convinced  of  this  more  than 
a  year  ago,  the  preservation  of  American 
policy  required  the  extension  of  material  aid 
to  Greece  and  Turkey. 

I  need  not  try  to  interpret  the  immediate 
and  long-range  motives  behind  such  a  pol- 
icy. I  would  only  say  that  if  it  were  at  all 
possible  for  us  to  get  on  with  the  Soviet 
Union  on  a  give-and-take  basis,  that  la.  on 
the  basis  of  mutual  imdersUndUig  arrived  at 
through  compromises,  another  American  pol- 
icy less  prejudicial  to  the  Armenian  cause 
would  have  evolved  as  a  matter  of  course. 
Improving  relations  with  the  Soviets  may  yet 
redeem  the  situation. 

America  has  been  tfce  promised  land  for  all 
who  have  come  here  In  search  of  political, 
religious,  and  spiritual  freedom.  The  first 
Armenian  who  arrived  here  In  1618.  as  well 
as  all  others  arriving  since,  came  to  our  hos- 
pitable shores  to  find  and  enjoy  these  free- 
doms. In  the  land  of  your  ancestors,  often 
referred  to  as  the  "cradle  of  mankind,"  your 
forebears  have  not  always  enjoyed  these  free- 
doms. At  different  periods  of  hUtory.  under 
conditions  that  tried  men's  souls,  when  prej- 
udice became  persecution  and  massacre  the 
weapon,  they  kept  their  heads  up,  clung 
tenaciously  to  their  Christian  religion,  re- 
ftised  to  yield  their  most  cherished  national 
traditions.  "All  misfortunes  and  all  mal- 
treatment notwithstanding,"  said  the  late 
Dr.  Nansen,  "the  soul  of  Armenia's  people 
could  not  be  crushed,  and  the  dream  of  lib- 
erty revived  whenever  there  appeared  any 
gleam  of  hope  " 


i 


I 
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Uavlnj;  arrived  in  this  country  and  bavtng 
1  »arned  through  experience  the  blessings  that 
t  ow  from  freedom  and  liberty,  the  Armenians 
(;  ulckly  embraced  and  took  to  their  hearts 
ai  the  oppcrtunltles  which  life  under  the 
I  Cars  and  Stripes  afforded. 

In  this  great  land  of  freedom  the  Arme- 
r  tans  learned  well  and  quickly  the  democrat- 
1 :  principles  upon  which  their  adopted 
cDuntry  Is  founded  to  become  an  integral 
I  art  of  this,  the  greatest  democr?.tlc  com- 
I  kunlty  on  the  face  of  the  earth. 

They  have  given  a  good  and  honorable  ac- 
c  sunt  of  themselves  In  all  phases  of  our  na- 
t  onal  life.  Their  devotion  to  the  cause  of 
c  emocratic  freedom  and  their  unwavering 
I  )yaity  to  the  land  of  their  adoption  has  been 
d  emonstrated  over  and  over  again.  In  peace, 
a  I  in  war.  they  have  served. 

In  the  world  of  business  and  trade,  and  In 
t  lauuf acturlng  enterprises,  the  names  of 
i  rmenlans  have  become  household  words 
t  iroughout  the  country.  In  the  learned  pro- 
i  nslons  of  medicine  and  law  they  are  full 
I  nd  well  represented.  They  are  represented 
y  rlth  distribution  on  college  and  university 
]  KUlties.  In  some  fields  of  activity  the 
4  OMixians  are  newcomers,  but,  even  as  new- 
I  amen,  they  need  defer  to  none. 

To  mention  only  a  few  by  name — the 
i  hrmenlans  of  this  country  have  at  last  their 
I  jol  In  Uteratiire  In  the  person  of  William 
!  aroyan  of  my  own  California:  in  sculpture 
t  here  is  Haig  Patlglan;  In  grand  opera  there 
1  ras  Madame  Basslan.  and  in  the  field  of  com- 
merce there  Is  K.  Arakelian.  Names  beyond 
the  numbering  could  be  listed,  all  of  which 
1  lave  added  luster  to  the  glory  that  Is 
i  kmericas. 

The  United  States,  aptly  called  the  natural 

iiome  of  self-made  men.  has  offered  a  great 

1  ield  to  the  Armenians  for  the  full  and  free 

( ievelopment  of  all  their  gifts  and  talents. 

:  n    America    they    are    accepted    as    blood 

1  irothers.  for.  Indeed,  they  have  been  true  to 

I  he  best-  traditions  of  free  men.    They  have 

lonored    in    practice    the   highest    Ideals   of 

lemocracy.  as  understood  and  exemplified  In 

his  country.     And.  of  course,  they  are  al- 

^  rays  true  to  the  ennobling  tenets  of  Chrls- 

1  lanlty — faith,  hope,  and  charity. 

If  the  sons  and  daughters  of  Armenia  had 
lot  faith  in  the  great  chariuble  cause  they 
lave  embraced,  they  could  not  have  accom- 
•llshed  the  ncar-mlracuioua  retulta  for 
rhtch  they  are  acclaimed. 

It  must  be  that  hope  that  ever  dwells  In 
I  be  hearts  of  Armenian*  which  caUMd  the 
I  ste  James  Bryte.  a  Rreat  admirer  of  the 
i  Armenians,  to  write  of  them-  "Through  the 
ourse  of  hutory  tvery  wtnt«r  of  despondency 
m%  bMti  (ollowvd  by  a  Joyotia  sprtngtime  of 
1  tope.  Hope  U  the  mainspring  of  faith,  and 
'  rtthout  faith  nothing  u  accompiuhed  " 

With  faith,  hope,  and  charity,  you  hav< 
I  endered  great  service*  to  the  heavily  laden— 
not  only  to  your  Ism  fortunate  brethren  but 
I  o  alt  mankind.  And  well  may  you  take  prtd* 
In  the  fruits  of  your  endeavors. 
The  writers  of  history  wUl  do  you  honor  I 


Navajo  Rehabilitation 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RICHARD  F.  HARLESS 

OF  AaiTONA 

IN  TH^  HOUSE  OF  REPRBSBNTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  10,  1948 

Mr.  HARLESS  of  Arizona.    Mr.  Speak- 

r.  I  have  just  returned  today  from  my 

lome  State,   after   arguing   before   the 

Supreme    Court    of    Arizona   a    lawsuit 

taich  I  instituted  last  year  to  provide  the 

]  Icht  of  the  ballot  for  the  Indians  of 

krlaona. 


Despite  the  importance  of  national  leg- 
islation as  we  attempt  to  close  the  cur- 
rent session  of  Congress,  I  felt  that  this 
lawsuit  was  of  such  vital  interest  that  I 
took  the  time  to  fly  to  Phoenix  and  re- 
turn, spending  but  1  day  away  from 
Washington.  After  appealing  to  the  Ari- 
zona Supreme  Court  for  this  right,  it 
was  with  regret  that  I  learned  after  my 
return  to  the  capital  that  the  Bureau  of 
Indian  Affairs  had  made  an  adverse  re- 
port on  the  Navajo  rehabilitation. 

The  Committee  on  Public  Lands,  after 
extensive  study  and  work  on  this  legisla- 
tion, has  reported  a  bill  which  empha- 
sizes the  education  of  the  Navajos.  Edu- 
cation Is  not  only  a  part  of  our  obligation 
to  all  children,  but  to  the  Indian  as  well. 
If  the  State  of  Arizona  wishes  to  grant 
the  right  of  the  ballot  to  the  Indians, 
then  they  must  have  ihe  knowledge  to 
vote  with  responsibility. 

Delay  on  the  Navajo  rehabilitation  bill 
should  not  be  countenanced  merely  be- 
cause the  full  $90,000,000  requested  by 
the  Bureau  of  Indian  ACfalrs  is  not  to  be 
provided  at  this  time.  While  the  Nation 
as  a  whole  progresses,  so  must  we  permit 
the  Indians  to  march  forward  In  stride. 
It  is  the  duty  of  the  Eightieth  Congress 
to  see  to  it  that  the  Navajo  receives  the 
full  advantages  and  is  enlightened  to  the 
fullest  extent  of  our  power.  Postpone- 
ment can  only  mean  ignorance,  but  our 
wisdom  with  speedy  action  can  mean 
wisdom  for  the  Navajo. 

Education  is  the  basic  step  we  must 
take  to  aid  the  Navajo  Indians.  The  fea- 
tures of  the  plan  for  Navajo  rehabilita- 
tion which  make  this  step  possible  are 
provided  for  In  the  bill  reported  out  of 
committee,  and  it  is  my  hope  thai  this 
Congress  will  not  delay  this  legislation 
because  of  objections  of  the  Bureau  of 
Indian  Affairs,  who  at  this  time  are  ap- 
parently more  interested  In  appropria- 
tions to  perpetuate  activities  of  question- 
able value  than  to  face  the  basic  problems 
of  education  and  improvements  in  health 
and  sanitation  on  the  Navajo  reservation. 


Cfttthiof  tii«  Frugal  and  Thrifty— 'li 
Thtrt  Aajr  Swn  Road  to  Con- 
muniam? 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HOWARD  H.  BUFFEH 

or  MKaaxsKA 

Of  THl  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  19, 1948 

Mr.  BUFFETT.  Mr.  Speaker.  Nlcolal 
Lenin  is  reported  to  have  said.  "The 
surest  way  to  overturn  the  existing  social 
order  is  to  debauch  the  currency."  When 
the  Bolsheviks  seized  power  in  Russia, 
they  soon  printed  enough  paper  rubles  to 
get  that  Job  of  debauchery  done. 

Is  the  current  ballyhoo  against  com- 
munism in  this  country  plunging  us  Ir- 
revocably into  the  currency  debauchery 
that  will  bring  victory  to  the  Commu- 
nists? 

Let's  look  at  some  of  the  evidence. 

The  United  States  News,  in  its  issue  of 
January  17,  1947.  reported: 


These  things  seem  most  probable  now  that 
the  cards  are  on  the  table: 

Budget  of  $37,500,000,000  offered  by  Mr. 
Truman  wUl  be  cut  by  Congress.     •     •     • 

In  year  starting  next  July  (1947)  Mr.  Tru- 
man's t37.300.000.000  budget  Is  likely  to  be 
whittled  by  Congress  to  $34,000,000,000. 
That's  the  plan. 

In  year  starting  July  1.  1948.  a  cut  to  $2B,- 
000.000.000  may  be  made. 

In  year  starting  Julv  1.  1W9.  a  cut  may  be 
made  to  $25,000,000,000. 

Mr.  Speaker,  those  United  States  News 
estimates  make  sad  reading  now. 

Do  they  demonstrate  that  Government 
spending  is  out  of  control?  Or  is  fur- 
ther evidence  needed. 

If  further  evidence  is  needed,  has  not 
the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  New  York 
provided  it?  Mr.  Sproul,  its  president, 
recently  declared: 

Without  our  support  (the  Federal  Reserve 
System),  under  present  conditions,  almost 
any  sale  of  Government  bonds,  undertaken 
for  whatever  purpose,  laudable  or  otherwise, 
would  be  likely  to  find  an  almost  bottom- 
less market  on  the  first  day  support  was 
withdrawn. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  tried  to  respect 
the  thinking  of  my  colleagues  who  are 
continually  promoting  schemes  to  raid 
the  Treasury.  However,  I  am  beginning 
to  wonder  who  is  doing  the  most  to  bring 
on  communism  in  this  country — the 
Kremlin  or  the  politicians  promoting  new 
raids  on  the  Federal  Treasury. 

These  spenders  are  steadily  under- 
mining the  value  of  every  savings  bond, 
bank  deposit,  mortgage,  and  pension  in 
America. 

Mr.  Speaker,  when  the  thrifty,  humble 
people  of  this  country  are  legally  despoiled 
of  their  savings  they  will  be  ready  for 
communism.  And  those  who  will  have 
destroyed  America  will  be  those  who 
shouted  for  Federal  spending. 


Displaced  Persooi 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CLAUDE  1.  BAKEWELL 

or  Misaovai 

IN  TKff  H0U8C  or  RIPRISIKTATTVBS 

Thursday.  June  10.  194t 

Mr  BAKEWELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
In  America  today  enjoy  the  enviable 
distinction  of  being  citizens  of  the  great- 
est, richest,  and  most  powerful  Nation  of 
freemen.  This  should  cause  us  to  feel 
a  sense  of  humility,  of  gratitude,  and — 
most  important— of  responsibility. 

America  has  long  been  the  refuge  of 
those  who  dared  to  think  differently 
than  the  tyrants  who  ruled  them.  We 
welcomed  them  to  our  shores,  and  in 
return  they  gave  their  substance  to  the 
Ufe  stream  of  our  national  inheritance. 
The  blood,  the  language,  the  traditions, 
the  hopes,  the  aspirations,  the  Ideals,  and 
the  lat>or  of  each  individual  and  each 
group  were  pooled  and  blended  to  make  a 
nation  and  a  people.  Our  debt  to  those 
pioneers  is  incalculable.  Our  responsi- 
bility to  their  present-day  contempo- 
raries is  no  less. 

Today,  as  never  before  in  the  span  of 
living  men,  there  are  those  who  are  weary 
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and  haunted,  persecuted  and  harried  be- 
cause they  were  unable  to  select  their 
ancestors,  or  because  they  ventured  to 
believe  that  men  should  be  free  to  think 
as  they  choose  and  not  as  they  are  told. 
Can  we  refuse  them  a  haven?  Dare  we 
break  faith  with  those  of  earlier  genera- 
tions who  gave  us  a  nation,  a  civilization, 
and  a  heritage? 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  response  of  Ameri- 
cans to  suffering  in  other  parts  of  the 
world  has  always  been  prompt  and  grat- 
ifying. Already,  in  anticipation  of  the 
passage  of  this  bill,  plans  have  been 
made  in  many  communities  for  the  re- 
ception of  displaced  persons.  In  my 
home  city,  the  St.  Louis  Resettlement 
Committee  for  Displaced  Persons  of  the 
Archdiocese  of  St.  Louis  has  listed  in 
their  files  the  names  of  392  families  who 
are  anxious  to  give  shelter  and  employ- 
ment to  displaced  persons.  It  is  esti- 
mated by  this  organization  that  through 
them  arrangements  can  be  made  for 
handling  500  displaced  persons.  There 
are  many  other  similar  organizations 
which  are  making  comparable  arrange- 
ments. 

This  commendable  charitable  work  by 
American  citizens  will  Insure  the  orderly 
absorption  into  our  economy  and  into 
our  civilization  of  the  200.000  DP's  who 
will  be  admitted  under  the  terms  of  this 
bill. 

The  eyes  of  the  world  are  on  us  here 
today.  The  hopes  and  aspirations  of 
thousands  now  living  and  multitudes 
yet  unborn  hang  in  the  balance.  Mr. 
Speaker,  we  cannot,  we  must  hot  fail 
them.  Let  us  therefore  expeditiously 
pass  H.  R.  6396,  and  in  the  words  of  the 
Goddess  of  Liberty  say  once  again: 
Give  me  your  tired,  yoiu-  poor,  your  huddled 

maaees. 
Yearning  to  breathe  free,  the  wretched  re- 

fiise  of  your  teeming  shore. 
Send  these,  the  homeless,  tempest  tossed  to 

me 
I  lift  my  lamp  beside  the  golden  door. 


CUim  of  Alfred  Berftnan  Af ainst  Uie 
Frtsch  Government 


the  International  Bank  (World  Bank),  with 
the  Export-Import  Bank,  and  with  various 
agencies  of  the  Ft-deral  Government  which 
may  be  considering  or  contemplating  the 
advancement  of  loans  or  credits  to  France. 

A  cc^y  of  this  petition  Is  enclosed  here- 
with. 

The  French  Government  refuses  to  recog- 
nize the  necessity  of  settling  Its  obligation 
to  Mr.  Bergman  and  has  refused  negotiations 
looking  to  such  a  settlement.  In  view  of 
this  fact,  It  seems  Inconsistent  that  our  Gov- 
ernment should  advance  funds  or  credits 
to  the  Republic  of  France  unless  and  until 
this  obligation  Is  satisfied. 

In  Justice  to  Mr.  Bergman  and  all  other 
American  citizens  who  are  taxpayers  and 
Investors  in  the  securities  of  the  Interna- 
tional Bank,  no  further  loans  or  credits 
should  be  advanced  for  the  account  of  the 
French  Government  until  It  has  shown  a 
disposition  in  good  faith  to  settle  its  obliga- 
tions to  American  citizens,  including  Mr. 
Bergman's  claim. 

For  these  reasons,  you  are  respectfully 
urged  to  oppose  any  action  on  the  part  of 
the  United  States  Government,  and  all 
agencies  thereof  having  responsibility  with 
reference  to  French  applications  for  loans 
or  credits,  and  on  the  part  of  the  Interna- 
tional Bank  and  the  Export-Import  Bank, 
to  extend  any  further  credits  or  make  any 
loans  to  the  French  Government  unless  and 
until  Mr.  Bergman's  claim  Is  satisfied. 

In  my  opinion,  the  citizens  of  the  United 
States  would  feel  outraged  if  they  knew  the 
Government  of  France  was  receiving  hun- 
dreds of  millions  of  dollars  of  credits  and 
loans  while  at  the  same  time  refusing  to 
honor  its  contractual  obligations  to  citizens 
of  the  United  States. 

Very  truly  yours. 

Elmer  W.  Pratt. 
Attorney   for   Alfred  Bergman. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

Of 

HON.  NORRIS  POULSON 

or  CALirORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  10.  1948 
Mr.  POULSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  ask  that 
the  following  communication  which  I 
have  received  be  published  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  am  distressed  that  American 
citizens  find  it  necessary  to  resort  to 
such  ends,  in  pursuit  of  their  avowed 
claims  against  foreign  governments 
which  have  benefited  so  greatly  at  the 
generosity  of  our  taxpayers. 

Washington,  D.  C  May  18,  1948. 
Hon.  NoMis  POULSON. 

House  OflUce  Building, 

Washington.  D.  C. 
DiAa  Mr.  Poulson:  Your  attention  Is  called 
to  the  claim  of  Mr.  Alfred  Bergman,  of  New 
York  City  against  the  Government  of  France, 
the  nature  of  which  is  set  out  In  a  petition 
which   has   been   filed   on   his   behalf   with 
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Petition  of  Altreo  Bergman  to  Interna- 
tional Bank  for  Reconstruction  and 
DrviLOPMrNT,  Economic  Cooperation  Ad- 
ministration. State  Department,  Export- 
Import  Bank.  Federal  Reserve  Bank. 
TREAsiniT  Department,  Rbcon8TRt;ction 
Finance  Corporation 

FErrnow    asking   that   any    application    or 

APPLtCATIOKS  or  THE  OOVERNMIKT  Of  nAMCt 

ran  loans  or  credits  n  demies 

This  petition  Is  filed  by  Alfred  Befffman 
of  80  Brosd  Street.  Wew  York  City,  on  his 
own  behalf,  In  the  matter  of  his  claim 
ftgnln«t  the  rrench  Oovernmetit  in  a  total 
•urn  Mfi«edliiR  *2tej000j000  arUlng  out  of  a 
oontraet  entered  Into  by  the  petitioner  end 
repreeentatlvee  of  the  French  Oovernment 
In  1941, 

ThU  petition  U  eUo  preeenUd  on  behalf 
of  the  people  of  the  United  States  who, 
through  Congressional  appropriations  and 
the  purchase  of  the  International  Bank's 
debentures,  have  contributed  the  Bank's 
dollar  capital  which  could  be  dissipated 
through  Ill-advised  loans  that  might  be  made 
to  the  Oovernment  of  P»ance. 

The  bad  faith  of  France  In  the  matter  of 
Bergman's  claim  to  date  should  be  of  par- 
ticular interest  to  every  member  of  the 
International  Bank,  the  Economic  Coopera- 
tion Administration,  the  State  Department, 
the  Export-Import  Bank,  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Bank,  the  Treasury  Department,  the 
Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation,  and  any 
other  agency  having  any  responsibility  with 
respect  to  France's  loan  applications. 

The  Government  of  France  for  approxi- 
mately 7  years  has  continually  ignored  all 
requests  for  payment  and  has  used  every 
devious  and  contemptible  method  and  trick 
to  avoid  payment  and  has  continually  hidden 
behind  diplomatic  Immunity  In  the  most 
shameful  manner.  It  refused  even  to  dis- 
cuss the  matter  with  petitioner  and  his  duly 
authorized  representatives  and.  using  Its 
diplomatic    and    legal    Immunity,    has    at- 


tempted to  discredit  petitioner  and  his  repre- 
sentatives. Present  Indications  are  that 
France  will  continue  to  refuse  to  settle  this 
outstanding  obligation,  and,  accordingly.  It 
Is  hereby  requested  that  France's  application 
for  loans  In  any  amount  be  viewed  In  the 
light  of  this  record,  and  any  further  loans  to 
France  be  denied  unless  and  until  such  time 
as  petitioner's  claim  Is  satisfied. 

Petitioner  finds  Justification  In  filing  this 
petition  In  the  charter  creating  the  Inter- 
national Bank  and  because  of  repeated  public 
expressions  of  policy  that  the  debt  record  of 
would-be  borrowers  is  a  material  considera- 
tion in  determining  the  business  risk  In  any 
loan  that  might  be  made  to  such  borrowers. 
In  this  connection,  particular  reference  Is 
made  to  the  stated  policy  of  the  Inter- 
national Bank  with  respect  to  the  fitness  of 
a  country  to  receive  a  loan.  1.  e.: 

"The  first  step  Is  the  Improvement  of  the 
credit  position  of  many  of  the  countries  con- 
cerned. There  are  several  things  which 
those  under-developed  nations  with  a  poor 
credit  standing  can  do  to  Improve  their  posi- 
tion. Perhaps  the  most  effective  would  b« 
for  them  to  clear  up  their  external  debt 
records.  •  •  •  It  Is  important  for  the 
countries  concerned  to  give  clear  evidence 
of  their  desire  to  do  their  utmost  to  reach 
fair  and  equitable  agreements  with  their 
creditors." 

The  International  Bank's  statement  re- 
garding loan  procedure  to  the  effect  that: 
"The  debt  record  of  the  prospective  borrower 
is  also  studied  and.  If  it  has  defaulted  on  their 
obligations,  investigation  Is  made  of  the 
causes  of  default,  of  the  efforts  made  to 
reach  a  settlement  with  creditors,  and  of  the 
borrowers'  attitude"  is  Indicative  of  the 
policy  of  our  Government  in  determining 
the  fitness  of  foreign  governments  to  receive 
loans  from  the  United  SUtes. 

The  responsibility  of  the  International 
Bank  Is  such  that  It  must  Justify  the  confi- 
dence American  investors  have  shown  by  the 
purchase  of  Its  debentures.  If  the  Oovern- 
ment of  France  Is  able  to  repudiate.  Ignore, 
neglect,  and  avoid  Its  contractual  obligations 
to  American  citizens,  what  assurance  has  the 
American  public  that  France  will  not  re- 
pudiate. Ignore,  neglect,  and  avoid  repay- 
ment of  its  loans  obtained  through  the  Inter- 
national Bank,  through  the  Economic  Co- 
operation Administration,  or  some  other 
agency  or  agencies  of  the  United  States?  Ac- 
cording to  a  statement  made  by  the  Prestdent 
of  the  International  Bank,  Mr.  UeOoy, 
recently: 

"The  Bank  muat  Justify  the  emifldenee 
American  investors  have  abown,  The  Bank 
muet  demonatrate  that  the  funds  enuueted 
to  It  »!■•  not  wanted  or  used  for  political  puf- 
poaes,  but  are  u«ed  for  »<mnd  projecU  of 
economical  reconstruction  and  develop- 
ment   •    •    •.'• 

To  advance  further  funds  or  credits  to 
Prance  In  the  light  of  her  evasions  of  e«- 
Isting  contractual  obligations  to  American 
citizens  would  appear  to  be  a  dangerous  and 
wasteful  use  of  the  funds  entrusted  to  the 
International  Bank  or  other  agencies  of  the 
United  SUtes  considering  or  proposing  to 
lend  money  to  France. 

The  petitioner  Is  also  requesting  the  State 
Department  to  make  representations  to  the 
Oovernment  of  Prance  on  his  behalf,  to  the 
end   that  the   French  Oovernment  may   be 
Induced  to  pay  and  satisfy  petitioner's  Justi- 
fied claim  as  set  forth  herein  and  In  the  ex- 
hibits attached  hereto.    Complete  documen- 
tation   is   available   to   support   the   validity 
of   the   debt   owed   by   the   Government    of 
Prance  to  petitioner,  and  such  documenta- 
tion Is  well-known  to  the  French  Ambassa- 
dor, the  Honorable  Henri  Bonnet,  and  other 
representatives  of  the  French  Oovernment; 
and  though  often  importuned  to  settle  this 
claim,  said  Ambassador  and  ether  representa- 
tives, and  through  them,  the  Fvench  Govern- 
ment, have  refused  to  discuss  set'lement  of 
this  claim  although  frequently  requested  to 
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do  id  by  peUttoner  tad  by  otrtaln  member* 
ot  tqe  Untt«d  States  Senate. 
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and  the  petitioner,  which  agreement 
ttlly  authorlxed  by  General  deOaulle  as 
at  tke  ProTtalonal  French  Oovemment. 
An  dgreementa  made  by  General  de  Gaulle 
la  hi  I  capacity  as  head  of  the  French  ProTt- 
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de  St.  Andre  who  signed  the  agreement 
refer  ed  to  and  set  forth   In  Exhibit  A  was 
to  Syria  by  the  French  Government  and 
1  ayaterloualy  shot  and  killed,  presumably 
of  his  stated  position  that  the  petl- 
s  claim  was  valid  while  U   Jacques  de 
,  who  was  a  party  to  the  negotiations 
igreement  relied  upon  by  petitioner,  but 
participated  in  an  attempted  disavowal 
petitioner's  claim,  was  made  French 
to  Bolivia.    M.  de  Sleyee.  when  sued 
^Itloner   In   the   United   States  courts, 
diplomatic  Immunity,  thereby  mak- 
ing It  Impossible  for  petitioner  to  enforce  the 
Idalm. 

,  the  premises  considered,  pett- 

praTS   that    any   applications   of    the 

Government  for  loans  or  credits  or 

nf  any  kind  whatsoever,  be  denied  un- 

uid  tintll  petitioner's  rightful  claim  has 

satisfied. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

■una  W  PxATT. 
Attorney  for  Petitioner. 


Uaheil  Nations  Building  Loan 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JACOB  K.  JAVITS 

or  WXW   TOSK 

nf  THI  HOUSE  OF  REPRKSKNTATTVES 


Thursday.  June  10.  194S 


JAVITS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fol- 
ns  Is  text  of  telefiram  sent  by  some 
iie  most  distinguished  citizens  of 
:lty  of  New  Yoric  urging  action  at  this 
on  the  loan  for  the  construction 
the  United  Nations  headquarters 
legislation  was  in  the  bill  which  I 
sponsored.  House  Joint  Resolution  386. 
at  he  request  of  the  chairman  of  the 
Hoi  se  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  and 
teUpduced  on  Aprii  26.  1948.  It  has 
been  reported  out  favorably  by  the 
conimittee  as  part  of  H.  R.  6802.  The 
ed  States  invited  the  United  Nations 
Congress  wants  a  strong  and  ef- 
fective United  Nations:  the  action  which 
miake  these  words  meaningful  is  the 
api4*oval  of  the  loan.  It  has  security 
lar  to  a  first  mortgage  and  it  does 
possible  a  suitable  home  for  the 
ed  Nations  which  wouid  otherwise 


Raw  Tcrk  Herald  Tribune  ot 
June  10.  1»48I 

coMicrrm  wnus  mabtim  to  atjaa  jrm 

LOAJf  BIU. 


Ittao  OB  the  United  Mhk- 

by  Park  Ooniala- 

Bobart  Moeee.  taas  ur««d  Onsigrsss.  It 

[learned  yesterday,  to  approve  the  ••&.• 

•00.100  United  States  loan  for  conatructloo 
q^ke  UM  headqiiarurs  on  Franklin  O.  Rooae- 
^■l  Drive. 


A  bill.  Including  authortzatton  of  the  loan 
and  a  •i5.000.000  advance  from  the  Re- 
construction Finance  Corporation,  was  ap- 
proved yesterday  by  the  House  Foreign  Af- 
fairs Committee  but  stUl  must  ba  aspadltad 
by  the  Rules  Coounlttee  to  be  paaed  at  this 
session  of  Congress. 

The  mayor's  committee,  apparently  fear- 
ful that  In  the  rush  for  adjournment  the 
bUl  may  be  shelved,  telegraphed  Speaker 
Joasra  W.  MAvriM,  Republican  of  Massachu- 
setts, that  unless  Confess  acu  on  the  bill 
the  US  wUl  almost  surely  move  to  Europe. 
The  signers  of  tbe  telegram  are  Mr.  Moses. 
Wlnthrop  W  Aldrlch.  John  W.  Davis.  Frede- 
rick H.  Ecker.  Charles  G.  Meyer.  Nelson  Rock- 
efeller. Thomas  J.  Watson,  and  Orover  A. 
Wbalen. 

The  text  follows: 

"Members  of  Mayor's  Ccnunlttee  hear  UN 
building  loan  requires  favorable  action  by  tbe 
Rules  Committee  Refusal  of  this  Congrees 
to  advance  this  fund  will  almost  surely  re- 
sult 'n  removal  of  headquarters  to  Europe. 
"Detailed  plans  for  buUdlng  oonpleted 
and  New  York  City  has  pledged  taO.OOO.OOO 
for  site  Improvements.  Surrounding  site  pre- 
sented to  UN  with  full  approval  of  United 
States  Government. 

"Abandonment  of  the  present  huge  open 
excavation  in  heart  of  ManhatUn  wUl  create 
an  eyesore,  a  subject  of  ridicule  and  a  re- 
proach to  all  of  us. 

■If  loan  Is  made  United  States  will  lose 
nrthlnif  In  the  event  of  ulfmate  removal  bv 
failure  of  the  UN  because  the  site  with  all 
Improvements  reverts  to  the  lending  agency. 
The  enhanced  valtie  of  tbe  site  and  the  use- 
fulneea  of  the  propoaed  buUding  for  business 
purpoaoa  insure  adequau  security. 

"We  are  certain  proper  terms  for  the  loan 
can  be  arranged  without  further  delay.  We 
urge  you  to  exert  your  Rrent  Influence  to 
eanr  out  our  country's  responsibility  to- 
ward this  UN  program." 


Soil  CoDservation 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MARION  T.  BENNETT 

or  sciasocai 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRSSSNTATTVES 

Thursday.  June  10.  1948 

Mr  BENNETT  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks 
in  the  Ricorb.  I  include  the  following 
radio  broadcast: 

EAOIO    BXOAOCAST    IT    CONCSKSSMAN     MAXION    T. 
BKNNKTT.     Or     MUSOUKI.     AND     DS.     RXJCH     H. 

amwaii.  cmzr,  uitrrco  states  son.  cow- 

aaavATioN  sxavicx.  kwto.  kcbx.  anao.  jvvt 

i»«s 

Congreesman  Bxi«m*tt.  Fellow  cltlaens.  I 
must  caution  you  that  you  are  listening  to 
two  Bennetts  on  today's  program — and  we 
spell  our  namee  alike.  But  well  try  not  to 
confuse  you.  Dr.  Hugh  R.  Bennett.  FU  just 
call  you  "Chief,"  as  you  are  so  widely  known, 
because  you  are  Chief  of  the  United  Statee 
Soil   Conservation   Service. 

Dr.  BafMRT.  That's  perfectly  all  right 
with  me,  OoagNMaMn. 

Congresamaa  BaHaaii.  It  wasn't  Just  be- 
cause of  your  good  last  name.  Chief,  that  I 
aakad  you  to  take  part  in  thu  broadcast. 
The  real,  seriotis  reason  Is  that  I  am  con- 
vinced a  lot  more  people  in  my  part  ot  Mis- 
souri— and  all  over  Mlaaourl — need  to  know 
and  to  do  mora  abottt  soil  luiiasrtilliaii.  To 
my  mind.  It  is  one  o<  the  aoat  Important 
matters  before  tia  today.  In  the  United  Sutee 
and  in  tbe  world. 

I  have  supported  soil  taoserratlon  in  every 
way  I  could.  In  Mtasoun  and  In  Congrsss. 
But  you  were  starting  to  preach  soU  conser- 


vation before  I  was  ever  bom.  8o  I  think  It 
wUl  help  us  in  our  conservitlon  thinking  to 
get  some  pointers  from  you  as  recognized 
world  authority  on  this  vital  matter. 

Dr.  BcNNTTT.  I  am  glad.  Congressman  Ben- 
nett, to  have  this  opportunity  to  dlsctiss  soil 
conservation.  We  have  done  a  lot  of  con- 
servation work,  but  I  think  I  should  point 
out  that  the  big  Job.  Is  still  ahead  of  tis.  It 
will  take  our  combined  best  efforts  for  a 
good  while  yet  before  that  task  Is  anywhere 
near  completed. 

Congressman  BcNNirr.  As  I  recall,  you 
have  nude  some  first-hand  studies  of  our 
land  conditions  In  Missouri. 

Dr.  BtNwrrr.  Tes,  I  have.  In  the  last  S8 
years.  I  have  either  worked  In  or  have  been 
in  every  county  in  Missouri,  Including  gen- 
eral field  supervision  of  soil  survey  work  in 
Barton.  Cass.  Greene,  and  Polk  Counties, 
in  your  district  Only  recently  I  enjoyed  a 
fine  frled-chlcken  dinner  on  a  farm  In  your 
own  county. 

Congressman  Bntirarr.  Tour  activities  In 
sou  conservation  have  covered  quite  a  period, 
all  right;  and  in  that  time  many  mlUlons  of 
tons  of  once  good,  rich  topeoU  have  washed 
away  down  the  Missouri  and  Mississippi  Riv. 
ers.  That's  why  4  years  ago,  on  August  23. 
1944.  I  declared  In  a  speech  In  the  House  of 
Representatives  my  support  of  soil  conserva- 
tion as  a  constructive  program  to  help  Mis- 
souri farmers.  I  have  not  changed  my  mind, 
especially  with  continuing  world  food  needs, 
plus  record  domestic  demands  for  the  prod- 
ucts of  our  land.  stlU  placing  a  tremendotis 
sualn  on  our  productive  land  capacity.  How 
do  you  figure  we  stand  now.  Chief,  as  far  as 
our  good  productive  land  is  concerned? 

Dr.  BsMwrrr.  Congressmnn  BxNNrrr,  we 
find  ourselves  today  all  too  close  to  the  dan- 
ger line  with  respect  to  our  supply  of  agri- 
cultural land.  That  la  because,  in  orUy  a  few 
short  generations,  we  have  allowed  around 
half  of  our  cropland  here  In  tbe  United  Sutes 
to  be  damaged  In  some  degree  by  erosion. 
Million*  of  acres  have  been  ruined  for  further 
practical  crop  production,  and  other  mUllons 
at  acres  have  been  seriously  damaged.  StlU 
other  millions  of  acres  of  graxlng  land  have 
been  damaged  by  this  saina  wasteful  and 
unnecessary  process. 

We  are  stul  losing  tbe  equivalent  of  at 
least  SOO.OOO  acres  of  cropland  every  year, 
with  a  StlU  larger  area  damaged  In  some  de- 
gree. And  about  85  percent  of  that  part  of 
our  crop  and  graalng  land  which  U  stUl  sub- 
ject to  impoverishing  eroeion  Is  yet  lacking 
the  protection  of  elective  soU  conservation 
treatment. 

Congressman  Bawwan.  Missouri  has  her 
share  of  that  damaged  land  and  the  eroeion 
loss  you  speak  of,  doesn't  she.  Chief? 

Dr.  BDntrrr.  Tes.  erosion  surveys  show 
that  about  85  percent  of  Missouri's  land  has 
been  affected  by  eroeion  In  moderate  to  severe 
degree.  Much  of  the  topsoll.  the  cream  of 
the  land,  has  been  skimmed  off  several  mil- 
lion acrce  of  yoor  productive  Missouri  land. 
Nearly  2.000.000  acres  have  been  practically 
ruined  by  gullying  and  deep  eroeion  for  any 
further  Iwmsrtlate  cultivation,  and  a  much 
larger  acreage  has  been  damaged  in  lesser 
degree. 

The  Uaglc  part  of  It  is  that  all  of  this 
damage  and  waste  actually  is  unnecessary. 
It  can  be  stopped  In  a  very  practical  way 
with  sotmd  sou  conservation  and  proper  land 
uae.  Moreovei.  it  would  pay  us  to  do  this 
ooBaarratton  work  as  quickly  as  possible. 
That  Is  hmmam  the  cost  of  uncontrolled 
erosion  throughout  the  country  adds  up  to 
more  than  a  bUUon  dollars  a  year.  That  Is 
Just  In  such  meastirable  Items  as  direct  coet 
to  farmers,  contributions  to  flood  daauge 
sUting  ot  reacnrolrs  and  dltcbes,  bighwa) 
tlsmafs.  and  so  on.  Thia  flgiire  does  not  take 
Into  aeeount  aueh  ottoer  coau  as  reduced  lo- 
cooM  and  purchasing  power  ot  farmers  and 
ranchers,  a  narrowed  tax  base,  and  poorer 
living.  Moreover,  the  longer  we  delay,  the 
more   dilBcult   and   axpcoslve    the   job    be- 
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comes — and  the  more  good  soil  goes  to  waste 
down  the  hungry  gutters  of  our  streams. 

Congressman  Binnett.  /il  these  facts  you 
have  Just  stated.  Dr.  Ben.iett.  should  leave 
little  doubt  in  the  mind  of  any  thinking  per- 
son that  we  can't  afford,  on  any  account,  to 
delay  the  Job  of  soil  conservation.  I.  for  one. 
feel  that  we  have  not  been  moving  ahead 
nearly  fast  enough  In  Missouri  with  the  soll- 
conservatlon-dlstrlcts  program. 

I  know  we  got  started  a  little  late  with  It. 
In  1943;  but  we  have  now  had  enough  sound 
experience  In  soil  conservation  that  we  cer- 
tainly cant  plead  that  nobody  told  us  about 
these  things.  We  have  had  our  own  pio- 
neers in  the  study  of  erosion  and  related  sub- 
JecU,  in  men  like  Dr.  William  A.  Albrecht. 
Dean  M  F.  MUler.  and  W.  C.  Etherldge  at  the 
university.  Early  reaearch  studies  and  dem- 
onstration work  under  direction  of  your 
Soil  Conservation  Service  at  Bethany  and 
other  Missouri  centers  represented  pioneer- 
ing undertakings  on  their  own  part. 

I  wish  you  would  tell  us  how  the  soil  con- 
servation program  Is  coming  along  for  tbe 
country  as  a  whole. 

Dr.  Bennett.  As  you  say.  Congressman,  we 
BtUl  aren't  moving  nearly  fast  enough— In 
Missouri  and  a  lot  of  other  places.  But  we 
have  made  wonderful  progress  In  a  com- 
paratively few  years.  We  now  have  a  vig- 
orous and  successful  soU-and-water-conser- 
vatlon  program  actively  under  way  through- 
out the  United  States.  That  Is  the  farmers- 
own  truly  local  soll-conservatlon-dlstrlcts 
program. 

The  Soil  Conservation  Service  is  helping 
the  districts  get  the  Job  done,  at  their  re- 
quest, mainly  by  supplying  technical  help. 
You  understand,  of  course,  that  as  a  techni- 
cal agency  speclflcally  directed  by  Congress 
to  make  our  facilities  available  to  farmers  In 
this  viay.  we  cooperate  through  the  districts 
in  any  bona  fide  conservation  program— Stats 
or  Federal. 

Congressman  Bemnett.  I  know  you  do. 
Chief,  wuhln  the  limits  of  your  personnel 
and  funds  available  to  you.  And  the  work 
theae  soU-conservatlon  dlstrlcU  are  doing 
with  your  technical  help,  plus  the  educa- 
tional assistance  of  the  State  agricultural 
college  people,  and  the  support  of  various 
other  public  and  private  groups  Is  one  of  the 
most  Important  accomplishments  ever  made 
In  American  agriculture. 

I  hope  that  before  too  long  a  time  every 
county  in  my  part  of  the  State,  at  least, 
will  be  within  soil-conservation  district 
boundaries  and  In  position  to  take  advan- 
tage of  this  assistance.  I  personally  have 
seen  some  of  the  fine  work  the  farmers  are 
doing  in  our  Johnson  County  District,  and 
can  recommend  It  highly  to  all  their  Mis- 
souri neighbors. 

Dr.  Bennett.  Well,  I  hope  you  get  your 
wish.  Congressman;  because  farmers  every- 
where are  finding  their  soil-conservation 
districts  to  be  the  t)est  means  ever  devised  for 
getting  this  Important  Job  done  that  we  have 
to  do.  There  are  now  about  2.000  districts. 
They  cover  more  than  a  billion  acres,  and 
three-fourths  of  all  the  farms  In  the  country. 
Missouri  farmers  already  have  voted  20  of 
these  districts,  embracing  six  and  three- 
fourths  million  acres.  That  Is  a  worth-while 
start. 

The  real  measure  of  our  progress  In  soil 
conservation,  of  course,  lies  In  the  complete, 
acre-by-acre  planning  and  treatment  of  our 
farmland.  Up  to  the  first  of  this  year.  In  soil 
conservation  districts  alone,  the  Soil  Conser- 
vation Service  had  helped  the  districts  pre- 
pare mere  than  half  a  million  complete  farm- 
and  ranch-conservation  plans,  covering 
nearly  130.000.000  acres.  And  considerably 
more  than  75,000.000  acres  already  have  had 
the  planned  work  applied  on  them.  Those 
figures  do  not  Include  many  additional  mil- 
lions of  acres  planned  and  treated  under 
other  programs  In  which  our  Service  has 
taken  part. 

Congressman  Bennett.  Those  are  real 
achlevemenu.   Dr.  Bennett,  for  the  United 


SUtes  Soil  Conservation  Service  of  which 
you  are  Chief.  They  indicate  better  than 
anything  else  could  that  the  amount  of 
money  we've  appropriated  for  this  soil  con- 
servation assistance  has  been  spent  to  good 
purpose.  By  the  way,  the  House  for  the  1949 
fiscal  year  has  appropriated  $44,000,000  for 
your  agency,  which  Is  »6,0O0,0C0  above  budget 
i-equests. 

Dr.  Bennett.  That's  right.  And  practical, 
scientific  soil  conservation  benefits  the  peo- 
ple on  the  land,  benefits  biislness  and  profes- 
sional people  In  town — Jrom  Springfield  to 
Sedalla,  from  St.  Louis  to  Kansas  City.  It 
benefits  our  schools  and  churches,  and  bene- 
fits the  State  and  Nation.  If  we  had  time. 
I  could  cite  any  number  of  examples  of  this, 
many  of  them  from  Missouri. 

Congressman  Bennett.  I've  also  been  In- 
terested In  some  of  the  wider  public  benefits 
you  have  referred  to,  especially  flood  control. 
Dr.  Bennett.  That  is  a  very  important  part 
of  the  whole  soil  conservation  undertaking. 
Congressman  Bennett.  As  you  know,  a 
flood-control  survey  has  been  made  by  the 
Soil  Conservation  Service  in  cooperation  with 
other  interested  Federal  and  State  agencies 
In  the  Osage  Basin,  including  a  considerable 
part  of  your  district.  In  addition,  southern 
Barton  County  In  this  Missouri  area  Is  in  the 
Grand  Neosho  River  watershed,  on  which  the 
field  work  of  a  similar  flood -control  survey 
also  has  been  completed. 

Congressman  Bennett.  Well,  Dr.  Bennett, 
I  don't  think  there  is  any  question  anymore 
about  the  effectiveness  and  the  value  of  the 
kind  of  soil -conservation  work  you  have  been 
telling  us  about.  In  recent  years,  we  have 
seen  many  crackp>ot  schemes  advanced  to 
solve  the  woes  of  the  farm.  SoU  conservation 
is  not  a  crackpot  idea,  any  more  than  it  U 
a  cure-all  for  our  farm  problems.  But  It  is 
a  practical,  proved,  and  necessary  approach 
to  a  sounder  agriculture  for  Missouri— the 
Nation,  and  the  world. 

There  are  many  kinds  of  Federal  soU  con- 
servation programs.  I  have  always  especial- 
ly liked  the  program  of  the  United  States 
Soil  Conservation  Service  for  two  reasons. 
First  It  is  solely  devoted  to  soil  conservation. 
And.  second,  under  it  the  average  farmer 
benefits. 

Congress  has  authorized  some  programs, 
such  as  the  PMA  or  AAA  program,  under 
which  the  average  farmer  does  not  benefit. 
The  President,  In  a  message  to  Congress  Jan- 
uary 10.  1947.  said.  "More  than  60  percent  of 
total  payments  have  been  going  to  only  20 
percent  of  the  Nation's  farmers."  He  urged 
Congress  to  shift  Its  emphasis  to  the  type 
of  program  represented  by  the  SoU  Conserva- 
tion Service  and  the  Extension  Service.  Un- 
der the  PMA  or  AAA  program,  for  instance, 
the  Congressional  Record  disclosed  yester- 
day, payments  totaling  $819.644.22— think  of 
It.  over  a  quarter  of  a  million  dollars— were 
paid  to  one  big  farm  operator  In  Mississippi, 
from  1933  to  thU  year.  At  the  same  time,  the 
great  percentage  of  farmers  were  receiving 
around  $20  under  the  same  program.  A 
quarter  of  a  million  dollars  was  paid  to  one 
big  wheat  farmer  in  Montana  during  the  same 
period. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  here  today  to  criticize 
these  other  programs,  most  of  which  serve 
a  very  useful  purpose  in  their  own  wa^,  and 
could  Increasingly  do  so,  with  modifications. 
These  programs  are  referred  to  by  the  gen- 
eral term.  "Soil  conservation."  They  IfiClude 
the  PMA  or  AAA  program,  the  work  of  the 
agricultural  experiment  stations,  the  Exten- 
sion Service,  the  Forest  Service,  the  TVA  dis- 
tribution of  fertilizer,  and  many  other  activi- 
ties. But,  I  must  repeat,  I  like  the  United 
States  soil  conservation  program  which  is 
wholly  a  soil  conservation  program  and  by 
which  the  average  farmer  benefits.  There  Is 
a  lot  of  unnecessary  rivalry  between  these 
groups  In  government.  What  I  am  interested 
In  Is  not  this  rivalry  but  an  Integrated  perma- 
nent, long  range,  well -supported  soil  conser- 
vation program  working  in  cooperation  and 


harmony  and  I  feel  that  is  your  sentiment, 
too.  Dr.  Bennett,  although  I  do  not  seek  to 
speak  for  you 

I  hope  there  are  not  many— If  any— people 
In  my  part  of  Missouri  who  don't  appreciate 
the  importance  of  soU  conservation  as  such 
and  want  to  see  It  put  into  effect  100  percent 
on  our  farm  lands.  The  big  Job  now  Is  for  us 
all  to  pull  together  In  working  for  that  goal. 

In  conclvislon,  Dr.  Bennett,  permit  me  to 
express  for  myself  and  our  listeners  In  Mis- 
souri, our  appreciation  for  your  taking  the 
time  today  to  leave  your  post  as  Chief  of  the 
United  States  Soil  Conservation  Service  to 
come  over  to  the  Capitol  and  make  this  edu- 
cational broadcast  on  a  topic  vital  to  all 
Americans.  Finally,  we  wish  to  Invite  you 
back  to  the  Sixth  Congressional  District  of 
Missouri  for  another  of  those  fried  chicken 
dinners  you  said  you  enjoyed  there  so  re* 
cently. 

That's  all  we  have  time  for  today,  folks. 
This  Is  Congressman  Marion  T.  Bennett 
speaking  and  returning  you  to  your  local 
station  announcer.    Thanks  for  listening. 


Lake  Erie-Ohio  River  Canal 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  G.  FULTON 

or    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  10.  1948 

Mr.  FULTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  Include  the  following  editorial  from 
the  Pittsburgh  Press  of  June  5, 1948: 

THAT    CANAL    AGAIN 

Plans  for  the  long-proposed  Lake  Erie- 
Ohio  River  Canal  were  approved  the  other 
day  by  the  United  States  Army  Engineers 
In  Cincinnati. 

That  doesn't  necessarily  mean  that  the 
canal  will  be  built.  Its  advocates  still  have 
several  tough  hurdles  before  them,  Including 
the  all-Important  one  of  getting  Congress  to 
approve  spending  about  $416,000,000  to  build 
the  project. 

If  or  when  such  an  appropriation  comes 
before  Congress,  it  is  likely  to  rtm  Into  active 
opposition  from  ( 1 )  taxpayers  In  other  parts 
of  the  country,  and  (2)  Pittsburgh  industrial 
interests. 

At  first  glance.  It  might  seem  that  the  canal 
would  be  of  great  benefit  to  Pittsburgh.  It 
would  give  the  city  water  transportation  to 
and  from  the  Great  Lakes.  Ore  might  be 
brought  here  cheaper,  and  coal  shipped  to 
the  Lakes  at  lower  rates  than  at  present. 

That's  the  way  leading  Plttsburgbers 
thought  a  few  decades  back.  Now,  however, 
they're  not  so  enthusiastic.  When  a  hearing 
on  the  matter  was  held  here  last  year,  almost 
all  Plttsbtirgh  organizations  that  were  rep- 
resented were  opposed  to  the  canal. 

Pittsburgh,  they  reason,  would  be  placed  in 
a  bad  competitive  position  by  the  canal. 
Especially  the  steel   Industry. 

The  canal  would  go  through  Youngstown, 
Warren,  and  other  steel-making  centers  of 
eastern  Ohio.  These  centers  already  have 
two  advantages  over  Pittsburgh.  Their 
freight  rates  on  ore  are  lower,  and  they 
are  closer  to  the  big  steel -consuming  markets 
along  the  Great  Lakes. 

Pittsburgh  now  has  the  advantage  of 
cheaper  coal.  If  the  canal  were  buUt  It 
would  lose  this  advantage,  for  Pittsburgh 
district  coal  could  be  fioated  right  into 
Youngstown. 

What  Plttsburgbers  fear  most  is  that.  In 
the  end  the  canal  wlU  be  buUt  only  from  the 
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AMnm  of  PlMt  Mm.  WIIHam  F.  Htlity 


Pi4tab\irih  oppoattlon   to   tha  canal   may 
4lfiah.    But  tbara  ara  other  argumant* 
It  u. 

la  raaaoB  to  doubt  that  tha  canal 

would  Mva  wry  much  on  ahlpmanta. 

la'la  on  the  Urgvi  lalto  boata  would  hava 

tr»nalarre4  to  boata  tiMt  cuutd  um  tha 

which  would  ba  aiptnalva  and  timt- 

ining. 

b  beneflta  to  Plttibunb  very  douM* 

JM  ■ui>Mr  bMMAelartea  would  ba  a  law 

aoapanlw   around  Youngatown.    for 

tha  AMaffloaa  public  would  ha  aafead  to 

ip  aawly  half  a  btilinn  doiiam  for  eon* 

td  tit*  oanal.  and  about  two  bilUona 

to  oparaU  it. 

ira  wa  alt,  the  canal  project  looka 
a  glgantlo  boondoggle. 
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European  Recovery  Profram 
Appropriations 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JACOB  K.  JAVITS 

or   Nrw   TOBK 

U^  THB  HOUSE  OP  RKPRBSKNTATTVES 

ThuTsdau,  June  10.  1948 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  ava- 
lan  he  of  public  opinion  Is  beginning  to 
imi;  ress  upon  the  Congress  the  need  for 
ma  :ing  good  on  the  ERP  by  adequate 
app  ropriatlons  and  by  restoring  the 
amounts  In  the  drastic  cuts  made  by  the 
Hotse.  Our  people  believe  In  the  ERP 
as  {  truly  American  policy  to  help  attaii^ 
woild  peace.  They  will  not  be  let  down. 
I  ai  spend  a  resolution  favoring  the  full^ 
ER  *  appropriation  adopted  by  the  ex* 
ecu  ive  committee  of  the  Federal  Coun- 
cil ( f  the  Churches  of  Christ  in  America 
on  June  8,  1948.  and  transmitted  to  me 
by  he  secretary.  Rev.  Walter  W.  Van 
Kirc: 

BBKit.CrnON    OK    AFPROPHUTIONS   FOR   rUaOPKAN 
BZCOVZST 

^  Strongly  urge  the  Congress  to  appro- 
prla;e.  without  enfeebling  reduction*,  the 
funds  authorized  In  the  Foreign  Assistance 
of  1948.  To  cut  now  the  initial  funds 
the  Kuropean  recovery  program  would 
the  constructive  potentialities  of 
cooperntlve  undertaking,  and  endanger 
lecurlty  and  stability  of  the  free  socletlee. 
his  committee  has  warned  before,  lees 
an  adequate  effort  at  the  start  might 
change  the  program  from  one  of  recovery 
one  of  costly  relief. 

the  good  faith  of  this  country 
■take.    The  original  action  of  the  Con- 
In  adopting  the  ERP  legUlatlon  waa 
ftftar  conaldaratlon  of  careful  estimates 
of  t^a  reaourcea  and  needs  and  after  full  and 
itic    debate.    That    legUlatlon    com- 
mitted this  Nation  to  a  constructive  course 
Ion.  on  tha  basis  of  which  the  other 
peoplea  have  aasiuned  new  dutlee. 
^ould    be    mor.ally    Irreaponsible    for    the 
of  the  United  States  now  to  violate 
solemn   engagement   for   economic 
For   the   we! fare   of    our   people 
of    the    worid.    Ameru:a's    commltmeut 
be  honored. 
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CXTINSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  W.  McCORMACK 

or  MAaaACHuarrrs 

IN  THK  HOUSE  OF  RXPRKSENTATTVn 

Thursday.  June  10.  I94t 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der pcrmlAiilon  to  extend  my  remarks  I 
Include  a  ringing  American  apeech  made 
by  Fleet  Adm.  William  F.  Halaey.  United 
mates  Navy,  a  great  American,  at  thi 
annual  dinner  o(  the  MuMchUMtU 
rommlttee  of  CathoUcs.  Proteatanta.  and 
Jews,  held  in  Boaton.  on  the  evening  of 
June  3.  1948. 

ThU  committee  U  a  aplcndld  group  of 
Americana  of  all  rellgloua  faltha  to  fur- 
ther tolerance  and  understanding,  and 
to  conj^tructlvely  combat  bigotry  In  the 
United  States. 

inrnw  ar  narr  aom  william  r.  HALarr, 

CNITIO  aTATSS  NAVT 

Mr.  Toaatmaster,  It  la  a  prlvUege  for  me  to 
be  here  tonight.  For  more  than  40  yeara  i 
have  sought  to  serve  thU  country  of  oura 
aa  a  member  of  lU  naval  aervlce.  I  have 
seen  much  of  America,  and  I  havj  met  many 
Americans.  I  have  come  to  admire  true 
Amerlcanlam  aa  God's  greatest  blessing  to 
the  diirnity  of  ^lanklnd. 

Tlie  true  American  thinks  of  hia  neighbor 
as  an  American  without  thought  of  his  re- 
ligious beliefs.  So  long  as  a  single  one  of  us 
thinks  of  another  as  a  modified  >\merlcan  of 
any  sort,  we  are  all  In  danger  of  loalng  our 
heritage  of  freedom. 

Our  Constitution  "eavea  no  room  for  In- 
tolerance or  condescension.  No  one  re- 
ligious group  can  seek  to  demean  another, 
The  dignity  ol  the  American  people  cannot 
rise  above  the  leat^t  common  denominator  of 
any  of  its  component  parts. 

Less  than  three  short  yeara  ago  we  con- 
cluded a  creat  war  In  which  we.  aa  Ameri- 
cans, fought  for  the  preservation  of  the  dem- 
ocratic principles  we  cherish.  We  fought 
then  as  we  should  live  now,  as  a  team,  with- 
out regard  for  religion  or  social  background. 
We  fought  then  as  a  free  people,  fighting  to 
defend  their  freedom.  We  fought  tf  over- 
throw thase  who  championed  the  tiiecry  of 
a  master  race.  We  fought  to  assure  that  all 
men  might  live  In  peace  and  dignity. 

In  that  war  many  Americans  lost  their 
lives.  Those  men  were  not  chosen  from  any 
specific  groups.  There  are  no  restrictive 
covenants  on  death  in  the  battlefield.  The 
exploding  shell  does  not  top  to  selett  Its  vic- 
tims on  the  manner  in  which  they  worship 
their  Ood.  nor  require  that  you  attend  any- 
certain  church  before  you  can  be  worthy  of 
dying  for  your  country. 

The  men  who  fought  these  battles  know, 
perhaps  better  than  most,  that  there  is  really 
little  difference  among  us.  They  know  that 
their  fears  and  their  hopes  were  shared  by 
all  their  fellows.  They  know  that  the  color  of 
blood  streaming  from  a  wound  is  the  same, 
regardless  of  the  religion  of  the  man  whose 
life  blood  is  ebbln?.  They  know  no  creed 
makes  a  man  less  fearful  of  death,  or  better 
equipped  to  withstand  pain. 

Even  now.  3  years  after  the  roar  of  battle, 
there  are  thousands  of  Americans — true 
Americans — under  treatment  in  veterans' 
hospitals  throughout  the  Nation.  For  them 
the  past  Is  not  a  closed  book.  The  horror  of 
war  ia  all  too  clearly  etched  upon  their  aouls 
and  bodies.  And  they  have  not  forgotten  the 
great  lessons  of  equality  which  war  teaches. 

Perhapa  among  the  hospitalized  veterans 
there  are  some  who  remember  the  sinking  of 
the  Army  transport  Dorchetter  In  the  North 


Atlantle.  Ferhapa  they  remember  tha  fa«a* 
Army  chaplains  who  gave  than  lite  Jackcta  Ui 
aotdlera  «hu  bad  luat  their  own.  and  who 
laat  aaan  stancUtig  with  locked  arma. 
■aurmurlng  bla  own  prayer,  aa  the  ship 
unaath  the  surface.  Perhnpe  tey  re- 
call, too.  that  theae  four  chaplains  were  ii 
Catholic  prleat.  a  Jewlab  rabbi,  and  mlnla- 
tera  of  two  Protaatant  denominations. 

Where  Is  the  dlHarwiea  in  religion  which 
makes  any  one  of  theae  men  mora  heroic  than 
the  other  three? 

Or  parbapa  aoma  of  you  remember  the  dat 
that  a  Mavy  plana  craahed  at  Ban  Juan. 
P  R..  oo  Deeember  SI.  IMa.  killing  Its  pilot 
and  crew.  Those  who  died  were  Lt.  kd- 
ward  Vagal,  of  Irwtn.  Tenn.:  Aviation  Ord* 
nanceman  laldora  OoMberg.  of  the  Ironi.  K. 
Y  .  and  Aviation  llachlnlst  s  Mate  Idwl  \ 
Bipowiky,  uf  Wauktgan.  III.  Theaa  three  nei 
were  burled  side  by  side  in  the  aarvloe  cemt« 
tery  at  Santurce.  Ofbcera  and  membera  (f 
their  squadron  carried  tbatr  caakau.  and  tha 
entire  aquadron  waa  preeeat  to  do  thein 
honor.  Funeral  aanrtoaa  for  Xdward  Voff«<l 
were  read  by  a  Protaatant  chaplain,  thoaa  ftr 
■dwln  Stpowakl  by  a  Catholic  chaplain  and 
for  laMore  Goldberg  by  a  Jewish  chaplain. 
The  caaketa  of  each  were  dra;)ed  by  the  flag 
fur  which  they  bad  mutually  died— the  Suis 
and  Strtpea. 

Where  is  the  difference  In  religion  which 
made  any  one  of  these  men  a  better  Ameri> 
can  than  either  of  his  fellow  victims? 

The  many  well-tended  cemeteries  which 
dot  the  Islands  of  the  Pacific  are  filled  with 
rows  of  white  croasaa  and  Stara  of  DavlJ. 
Here  lie  men  who  loved  America  becautie 
generations  ago  their  ancestors  had  a  hard 
in  her  founding.  Interspersed  with  then 
are  men  who  loved  America  t>ecatue  thi-y 
themselves,  or  the;r  parenU,  came  to  hir 
shores  In  recent  years  to  escape  oppresslcn 
abroad.  Here  are  interred,  side  by  side, 
offlcers  and  men.  the  wealthy  and  the  pocr. 
Here  lie  Protestants,  Catholics,  Jews,  ai.d 
atheists.  In  this  hallowed  ground  no  nuJi 
Is  hated  because  of  his  faith. 

The  dead  do  not  practice  discrimination. 
There  is  no  religious  intolerance  in  tlie 
cemeteries.  There  is  only  democracy  In  Ita 
highest  and  purest  form. 

But  what  of  the  living?  Must  Amerlcais 
die  before  they  achieve  that  equality  whlrh 
our  Government  promises  them?  Are  t:ie 
words,  "all  men  are  created  equal"  fulflll<;d 
orxly  In  death? 

The  world  which  our  hospitalized  veterans 
read  about  in  their  daily  newspapers  la  a 
far  cry  from  the  world  for  which  they  fougnt 
and  for  which  their  comrades  died.  Ea:h 
edition  of  the  press  carries  new  examples 
of  man's  inability  to  live  In  peace  with  his 
fellow  men,  of  man's  inhumanity  to  man. 
In  some  sections  of  the  world,  armed  coa- 
flict  is  the  order  of  the  day.  Throughout  tie 
rest  of  the  world  fear  and  unrest  prevent  tie 
realization  of  the  peace  and  tranquillity  for 
which  these  men  fought. 

Even  here  in  our  own  country  there  is  no 
real  peace,  there  is  no  real  brotherhood  of 
man.  There  are  still  those  who  hate  t:ie 
Jew<t.  those  who  abhor  the  Protestants  and 
those  who  ridicule  the  Catholics. 

These  men.  who  have  not  learned  the  les- 
sons of  tolerance — these  men  who  deny  tlie 
rights  of  an  American  citizen  to  another 
man  because  of  religion — are.  by  their  very 
acts  of  Intolerance,  dishonoring  our  wound  ?d 
and  disgracing  oiu*  dead.  They  are  negatlig 
the  principles  for  which  our  sons  and 
brothers  fought.  They  are  spreading  tie 
germs  of  the  only  disease  which  can  stlQe 
the  life  of  this  country. 

Our  American  way  of  life  was  built  on  the 
premise  of  freedom  and  equality  for  all  mm. 
Every  time  an  American  acts  to  restrict  that 
freedom,  or  violate  that  equality,  he  la  strik- 
ing a  blow  at  the  very  foundations  of  our 
country.  It  is  true  that  it  may  be  only  a 
small  blow,  but  nevertheleaa  it  weakens  tbe 
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structural  whole.  A  succeaalon  of  these 
small  blows,  repeaud  In  ever-lncreaalnu 
numbers,  will  eventually  shatter  the  cor- 
nerstone and  bring  tbe  whole  structure  o( 
democracy  tumbling  down  about  our  heads. 

It  la  to  help  to  prevent  the  spread  of  In- 
tolerance that  we  are  here  tonight.  The 
Maaaacbusetts  Committee  of  Catholic*. 
Proteetants,  and  Jews  haa  waged  a  continu- 
ing battle  since  Its  organisation.  13  years 
ago.  against  this  deadly  diseaae  of  prejudice 
and  hate.  The  committee  haa  grown  In  slse 
and  effectlveneas  until  today  iU  lnfluenct< 
is  felt  among  hundreds  of  tbouaanda  of 
Americans. 

True,  there  la  still  prejudice.  Intolerance, 
and  discrimination,  Bui  they  are  nut  as 
wtdeapraad  aa  they  were  Inst  year,  and,  be- 
cause of  the  work  of  this  committee,  tbey 
will  be  even  Irsa  nppnrrut  in  tha  years  U) 
conte.  That  Is  the  priiulpla  to  which  the 
Maaaachusetu  committee  Is  dedicated,  and 
It  Is  the  principle  to  which  every  American 
should  be  dedicated— It  U  the  baalo  tenet 
uf  Amerlcanlam, 

It  la  my  sincere  hope  that  tbe  fine  work 
you  are  doing  here  in  Massachusetu  will 
eventually  be  felt  throughout  the  entire 
Nation,  and.  ultimately,  throughout  the 
world.  When  the  day  finally  arrives  when 
there  is  no  need  to  observe  brotherhood  day 
anywhere  in  the  world,  because  all  men  are 
brothers  every  day — then  at.d  only  then, 
your  efforts  will  have  achieved  their  fullest 
measure  of  success. 


Between  Two  Worlds 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  EDWARD  MARTIN 

or  PENNSTLVANU 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  June  10  {legislative  day  of 
Tuesday,  June  1),  1948 

Mr.  MARTIN.  Mr.  President,  on  June 
7  the  junior  Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
PergusonI  delivered  a  very  interesting 
and  able  address  on  the  subject  Between 
Two  Worlds  at  the  centennial  celebra- 
tion of  Muhlenberg  College  in  my  State. 
I  ask  that  it  be  printed  in  the  Appendix 
of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

BITWEEN    TWO   WOaLDB 

Today  is  but  tomorrow's  page  in  history. 
You  and  I  are  the  authors  of  what  will  be 
WTltten  on  that  page. 

Because  we  are  living  that  history  In  the 
making — because  we  are  so  close  to  our  im- 
mediate problems.  It  is  often  difficult  for  us 
to  distinguish  between  truth  and  propa- 
ganda, between  constructive  or  destructive 
forces,  between  half  truths  and  the  eternal 
verities. 

The  problems  are  made  more  difficult  be- 
cause all  propaganda  is  not  evil,  just  as  it 
cannot  all  be  good.  The  problem  Is  made 
vital  because  each  of  us  In  his  dally  living 
becomes  a  propagandist,  adding  in  otir  own 
way  our  bit  to  the  page  of  history. 

An    example    of    this    unconscious    propa-^ 
ganda  is  demonstrated  in  a  story  concerning 
Senator  Chandler  and  the  Pasha  of  Maka- 
rech.     (Story  told.) 

Senator  Chandler's  bit  of  propaganda  was 
innocent  fun.  But  It  did  create  a  lasting  im- 
pression with  the  Pasha,  and  it  illustrates 
the  weight  of  deep  and  lasting  Impressions 
which  Individual  actions  create.  Those  of 
you  who  saw  service  abroad  during  the  War 


will    appreciate    the    inthienoe  uf    personal 
cuntacu  with  other  people. 

It  u  a  power  for  gu^xl  or  evil  that  la  in- 
herent In  each  of  us.  It  emphuslaes  the  far- 
reaching  and  fundamental  importance  of 
individual   reaponslblllty   and   Integrity. 

Individual  responsibility  U  the  cornerstone 
upon  which  nations  rise  or  fall. 

Muhlenberg  College,  aa  an  Institution  of 
the  Lutheran  Church,  alms  to  foster  In  ewch 
of  Its  students  a  Christian  .personality,  nn 
awareness  of  Individual  responsibility;  as  a 
college  uf  liberal  arU  It  upholds  the  Ideals  of 
u  liberal  education. 

Bpeclflcalty,  It  seeks  to  develop  and  to  re* 
late  properly  in  each  student: 

First.  A  rrtlgloua  Interest— becnuse  It  be> 
lleves  religion  to  be  the  integratlnii  force 
that  glvvs  purpoae  and  direction  to  peraon* 
allty.    My  own  cunrern  for  such  a  sense  of 
purpoae  and  direction  laat  month  led  me  to 
Introduce  a  reaolutlon  which  called  upon 
the  FroBldent  to  deslgnitte   Memorial  Day 
aa  an  oooaaiun  for  Nation-wide  prayer  by  the 
people,   to  seek   permanent   peace   for   tbe 
world.     Theae  are  the  words  used  In  Intro- 
ducing  that  reaolutlon :  "Tliere  are  two  ways 
to  arm  for  defense,  one  materially,  the  ether 
spiritually.    The  Government  Itself  can  arm 
only  materially,  but  the  people,  who  com- 
pose the  Government,  must  arm  spiritually 
If  we  are  to  defend  America." 
Second.  Your  college  seeks  to  develop — 
"Intellectual   curiosity  and  the   improve- 
ment  of  critical   thinking— to  develop   the 
attitude  of  the   open   mind  and  suspended 
judgment,  and  to  enable  the  student  in  any 
situation  requiring  action,  to  arrive  at  con- 
clusions dependable  and  satisfying," 

In  other  words,  a  habit  and  determination 
to  find  all  the  facts,  to  relate  them  on  the 
bases  of  truth  and  knowledge,  and  thus  to 
attain  the  moral  and  Intellectual  security 
that  is  the  end-product  of  concliislons  Inde- 
pendently arrived  at. 

Third,  "A  knowledge  of  social  usages  and 
values  "  In  knowing  the  proper  thing  to  do 
we  are  at  ease  and  we  do  our  best;  a  sense 
of  moral  values  enables  one  to  determine 
the  spiritual  value  against  tbe  material. 

Fourth.  "A  wholesome  regard  for  physical 
well-being."  Educations  traditional  devo- 
tion to  the  principle  of  a  sound  mind  In  a 
sound  body  has  Its  roots  in  the  scriptural 
injunction :  "Your  body  Is  the  temple  of  the 
Holy  Ghost,  therefore  glorify  God  in  yotir 
body." 

Fifth.  •'Vocational  guidance  In  harmony 
with  the  Christian  concept  of  the  value  and 
dignity  of  work."  I  repeat — the  value  and 
dignity  of  work.  That  is  a  concept  whose 
full  meaning  was  known  to  our  forefathers, 
but  it  is  an  inheritance  which  has  been  sadly 
neglected  In  its  passing  down. 

What  do  these  alms  of  education  mean  in 
terms  of  real  values  in  life?  Are  they  mere 
words  or  do  they  have  living  meaning?  Why 
do  they  offer  the  tools  with  which  to  equip 
yourselves  for  these  times? 

The  crisis  of  these  times  is  not  a  material 
one.  It  is  a  spiritual  and  a  moral  crisis. 
We  have  developed  materially  and  techno- 
logically to  an  unprecedented  degree.  But 
we  have  not  developed  the  Intellect  and  the 
soul  to  solve  the  elementary  problems  of  life 
which  are  those  of  human  relations.  It  Is 
a  failure  as  between  nations  as  it  is  between 
men. 

The  test  of  education  In  such  times  must 
be  Its  ability  to  inspire  the  student  to  de- 
velop himself  at  the  same  time  that  he  Is 
made  aware  of  the  responsibilities  hs  owes 
to  his  fellow  men. 

The  failure  or  lack  In  education  proves  It- 
self In  suspicion,  hatred,  and  Intolerance. 

The  essence  of  education  must  be  the 
building  of  qualities  of  self-mastery  which 
mark  the  good  men  and  women  In  finy  so- 
ciety. Foremost  among  these  qualities  are 
those  of  understanding,  moderation  forti- 
tude, trustworthiness,  fairness,  kindliness, 
and  creative  ability.     Above  all  else  U  the 


ability  to  tiae  the  tools  of  Intelligence  and  tbe 
lorce  of  conscience  to  distinguiklt  between 
the  true  and  the  false,  the  wUe  and  the 
fuullab. 

Theae  are  the  preclae  oonaequences  of  the 
alms  to  which  I  have  referred. 

They  Involve  a  recognition  b^  your  college 
that  the  way  to  make  a  belter  world  or  to 
make  the  beat  of  an  Imperfect  world  la  to 
make  better  men  and  women. 

That  Is  the  spirit  of  your  college,  It  Is  a 
spirit  desperately  needed  throughout  the 
whole  rtuiKe  of  human  affalrp  Never  in  his- 
tory has  mankind  had  so  much  lo  live  for  and 
so  little  will  to  graap  the  promise  of  the 
future, 

Tliere  l«  grrat  smniflcsnre  In  the  occasion 
of  the  ceniciinlnl  relpbrntlon  of  the  foundinii 
of  this  college.  It  slk'tiines  a  maturiitK  »i<t 
only  of  the  inatliutlon  but  of  the  NnMou 
It  U  Indlcativa  of  a  hUtory  that  has  bruuKhi 
uur  Nation  of  age. 

There  Is  real  purpoae  In  looking  back  to 
1848,  tbe  year  this  school  was  founded. 

In  Europe  that  was  a  year  of  trouble  and 
strife.  It  was  the  year  of  the  potato  famine 
In  Ireland,  which  sent  thousands  of  our  ante- 
cedents fleeing  to  theae  shores.  It  waa  a 
year  of  revolutlona  In  France,  Hungary, 
Sicily,  Austria.  Poland,  and  Denmark 

An  impoverished  young  German  named 
Karl  Marx  and  hU  aaaoclate,  Frledrlch 
Engels.  had  Jtist  published  a  pamphlet  called 
the  Communist  Manifesto.  Not  unlike  1948, 
it  was  a  year  of  ferment.  New  ideas  were 
on  the  march. 

In  America  the  march  was  to  our  frontiers. 
The  war  with  Mexico  was  completed,  set- 
tling oxu-  destiny  as  a  continental  power. 
The  trails  of  the  pioneers  had  already  cut 
across  the  prairies  and  the  mountains  to 
link  a  people  from  one  ocean  to  another. 
Gold  was  discovered  In  California,  a  dra- 
matic Impetus  to  full  exploitation  of  the 
West. 

The  habit  and  expectation  of  thought  had 
realized  an  empire.  Think  of  that — the 
habit  and  expectation  of  thonght  of  a  peo- 
ple had  realized  an  empire  from  a  wilder-  . 
ness.  The  mills  of  Lowell  were  linked  to' 
the  docks  of  San  Francisco.  And  further 
untold  changes  were  in  the  making.  The 
dreamers  of  railroads,  telegraphs,  and  tur- 
bines were  already  translating  their  dream.*^ 
into  realities.  That  was  the  year  the  rail- 
road between  New  York  and  Boston  was 
opened.  A  low -energy  economy  was  at  the 
point  of  Ignition.  The  lusty  young  giant's 
preoccupation  with  a  continental  growth  was 
best  expressed  In  a  policy  for  external  affairs 
that  was  to  prevail  for  three-quarters  of  a 
century— U)  leave  alone  and  be  left  alone; 
to  work  out  ovir  own  destiny  alone. 

Now,  let  MS  contrast  that  with  a  look  at 
the  position  In  which  we  find  ourselves  here 
In  the  United  States  today. 

The  measiu'e  of  the  continent's  span  in 
time  has  been  translated  from  months  to 
hours.  Our  economy  is  the  most  produc- 
tive ever  known  to  man.  Through  the  Im- 
pelling forces  of  trade  our  destinies  have 
been  linked  not  between  two  oceans  but 
across  the  oceans  and  the  lands  of  the  earth. 
We  are  a  world  power,  not  merely  a  conti- 
nental power.  We  have  fought  two  wars 
which  demonstrate,  if  they  have  not  fixed, 
our  global  relationships. 

Never  before  in  history  has  a  nation  en- 
Joyed  such  a  preeminent  position  as  ours. 
That  preeminence  is  history's  tribute  to  the 
unique  experiment  that  was  America — a  sys- 
tem of  a  free  people  In  a  free  society.  The 
accomplishments  of  that  system,  meastured 
in  the  highest  standards  of  living  known  to 
man.  are  our  great  heritage. 

That  preeminence  Is  a  tesUment  of  youth. 
We  are.  after  all,  only  170  years  old.  Yet. 
In  our  vigor  we  seek  to  solve  evils  accumu- 
lated over  3.000  years.  In  otir  Impatience 
there  Is  the  danger  of  losing  the  gains  already 
made. 
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APPENDIX  TO  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 


RTt  bnvt  tY»ry  reason  to  exult  In  our  Mt»t«. 

can  be  proud  of  our  technical  progreae. 

ean  Snd  utlafactlon   In  our  genercjatty 

other  countrlea.     We  ahould   be   able   to 

to  the  future  with  a  confidence  that  we 

the  meana  to  lift  the  well-being  of 

paople  far  beyond  the  fondeet  dreams  of 

pMt. 

^nd  yet.  aa  a  nation,  we  are  seriously  sick. 
We  have  drawn  no  uplift  of  spirit  from 
material  mlraclea  we  have  won. 
n  scores  of  technical  achievements  W9 
halve  opened  the  storehouses  of  the  unlvara*. 
literally  can  reverse  the  old  maxim  and 
mike  a  silk  purse  out  of  a  sow's  ear.  But 
of  exulting  In  the  promise  of  a  better 
.  we  are  full  of  misgivings  over  the  con- 
of  making  use  of  our  knowledge, 
rhe  mutual  suspicions  of  labor  and  man* 
aggr»Tat«  unrest.  Their  rivalry 
thteatena  the  moat  eaaentlal  public  services, 
urgent  necessity  of  full  production,  as 
certain  and  reliable  balance  wheel  In  our 
,  goes  unheeded.  In  the  charges  and 
colinterchargea  between  labor  and  manage* 
mint  there  Is  no  hint  of  the  harmony  and 
miitual  dependence  that  Is  so  elementary  It 
attention.  In  their  separate  lusts 
are  forebodings  that  strike  panic  for 
consumer. 
[>Q  tbe  one  hand  we  fear  Inflation  In  o\u 
and  take  measures  to  avoid  it. 
consequences  generate  a  fear  of  defla- 
,  and  we  take  measures  to  prevent  It. 
We  know  that  Government  controls  over 
lives  have  to  be  lifted  if  freedoms  are  to 
preserved.  But  we  are  siisceptible  to  the 
comforts  promised  by  artiflclal 
upon  our  excesses. 
W9  know  tbe  movement  has  gone  too  far  In 
ceatralizing  so  much  of  aHairs  in  Federal 
Oivemment,  but  we  heaitat*  to  return  the 
pi  3blems  to  the  localities  and  to  the  people, 
the  burdens  will  be  more  directly  felt. 
fear   that  nothing  will   be  done  about 


wl  lere 

for 

ttiem. 

We  fought  the  cruelest  war  in  history  to 
•I  d  the  intolerable  pressure  of  aggreascr 
ni  tions.  We  fought  it  to  make  the  worlds 
p(  ace  secure.  We  fought  it  In  the  name  of 
tt  B  "four  freedoms"  and  the  Atlantic  Charter. 
Ws  fought  it  to  make  sure  that  an  inter- 
national organization  would  be  created  for 
i  purpose  of  making  future  war  impoealbie 
ftfektniglk  the  combined  moral  and  material 
fo  ce  of  the  world  community. 

rhat  war  Is  behind  us.  ended  in  presumed 
▼titory  for  our  purposes. 

3ut  now  we  are  eogagMl  In  a  cold  war:  so 
na  cned.  without  doubt.  bacauM  it  is  so  cold- 
bli  >oded. 

f/e  were  told  that  the  end  of  the  shooticg 
Wl  r  would  mean  an  escape  from  huge  armies 
as  d  tbe  enormous  coat  of  armaments  for 
na  tional  defense.  There  is  something  deeply 
ircnic  in  the  fact  that  we  now  offer  our 
tiipe — upwards  of  a  tenth  of  our  national 
not  to  the  Lord  but  to  the  monster 
of  war. 
n  tbe  haste  and  hysteria  of  arming  we 
cldse  our  eyes  and  by-pass  the  elaborate  ma- 
chinery  for  peace  created  in  the  United 
Nations.  We  seek  to  substitute  oxir  dollars 
foi  the  moral  force  of  united  action.  In  the 
gr«p  of  political  expediency  we  actually  n- 
pu  liate  its  meaning. 

Irightaned  by  our  own  lack  of  moral  force 
would  atem  the  door  shut  on  ma  ad- 
w^sarlea  tn  the  cold  war.  To  the  people  of 
tb(  I  world,  and  to  oiirselves.  we  admit  our 
faliur*  to  win  the  peace.  Tbe  world,  like 
ou  velvas.  la  In  a  mania  of  fear. 

'  "he  dilemma  of  the  intellectual  symbollBea 
thi  paucity  of  spiritual  atrength  In  the 
wo  -Id.  He  finds  tbat  Jeffersonlan  democracy 
or  Lincotnian  republicanism  are  little  mar* 
th)  A  campaign  alogans.  He  seeks  expisaalon 
foi  the  spirit  of  emanetpatton  with  which 
he  Is  Imbued.  He  may  rvMUly  i:e  swept  into 
thi  orbit  of  Marxian  communi&m. 


If  you  would  read  the  stagaa  of  disillusion 
that  have  come  from  that  course,  I  recom- 
mend Preda  Utley'a  aplendld  book  on  the 
literature  of  dlaenchantment,  Lost  lUualon. 
There  ahe  describes  the  Inevitable  experience 
of  aenaitlve  and  generous  spirits  attracted 
to  communism:  their  Journey  from  en- 
thusiastic acceptance  to  bewilderment,  to 
shock,  to  the  agonies  of  doubt,  and  then, 
under  the  hammer  blows  of  history,  to  the 
bitter  truth  that  the  system  originally 
hailed  as  a  glorious  hope  for  all  mankind  Is 
the  cruelest  form  of  despotism  In  human 
experience. 

There  u  a  brutality  In  that  experience  that 
fortunately  cannot  be  paralleled  by  any  dls- 
lUualcn  with  our  own  scene.  But  we  do 
have  oonfuslon  and  frustration,  and  It  Is  no 
wonder  that  the  atmosphere  sometimes  ap« 
proaches  sheer  panic. 

Literally  we  are  caught  between  two 
Worlds — the  magnificent  promiae  of  tomor- 
row and  the  unreasoning  fear  of  what  tomor- 
row may  bring.  We  seem  to  hang  stispended 
between  the  blessed  and  the  damned. 

Our  fears  for  the  future  do  not  lie  in  any 
want  or  failure  In  our  material  world.  It  is 
now  a  commonplace,  because  It  Is  so  self- 
evident,  to  say  that  we  have  the  resources, 
we  have  the  men.  the  plant  capacity,  and  the 
skill  to  produce  seciirlty  and  a  high  standard 
of  living  for  all.  It  u  likewise  true  that  we 
have  a  United  Nations  Organization,  within 
the  framework  of  which  lies  the  machinery 
by  which  Justice  and  peace  can  be  guaranteed 
to  the  world. 

The  lack  Is  the  human  will  to  make  these 
instruments  in  the  material  world  work  for 
us. 

The  fault  lies  not  In  our  stars  but  in  o\ir- 
selves.  Our  physical  maturity  is  real  but  otir 
spiritual  maturity  Is  retarded.  It  Is  char- 
acteristic of  a  child,  when  hurt  or  faced  with 
scnnethlng  he  should  not  have  done,  to  blame 
his  troubles  on  every  cause  outside  himself. 
In  like  Immaturity,  we  put  the  cause  of  our 
fears  on  science,  on  the  Communists,  or  the 
capitalists,  on  the  Republicans  or  the  Demo- 
crats, on  the  depression  or  on  the  war;  on 
anyone  and  everything  except  ourselves  as 
Individuals.  And  we  find  the  most  convinc- 
ing reasons  to  show  that  the  cause  of  our 
troubles  Is  the  other  fellow,  not  ourselves. 

How  does  this  avoidance  of  indlvidxial  re- 
sponsibility manifest  Itself? 

First.  We  see  everywhere  the  naked  strtig- 
gle  for  power.  We  see  It  on  the  part  of  labor 
leaders,  the  owners  and  managers  of  industry, 
political  personalities,  leaders,  and  heads  of 
States.  I  am  not  talking  about  those  imper- 
sonal generalities  called  labor,  management. 
Democrats  or  Republicans,  the  United  States 
or  the  Soviet  Union.  These  struggles  for 
pow^  and  pelf  are  waged  by  people,  individ- 
uals like  otirselves.  who  avoid  the  true  re- 
sponsibilities connected  with  the  positions  in 
which  they  find  themMlTss.  Krerywhere  men 
are  overreaching  themsalTw  In  a  grasp  for 
power,  to  control  the  lives  of  other  people. 
In  that  grasping  there  is  no  paiise,  to  dis- 
charge the  reaponsibillUes  which  other  people 
have  a  right  to  expect  from  them. 

Second.  We  find  a  widespread  distortion 
and  misuse  of  the  fundamental  tools  of 
progress — an  unwillingness  to  pursue  or  to 
face  fundamental  facts  and  to  apply  plain 
reason,  logic,  and  common  sense  to  them.  I 
could  give  a  doacn  examples,  the  trick  uses 
of  statistics  to  prove  a  point,  the  colored  or 
partially  told  story,  the  use  of  sugar-eo«t«d 
phrases  that  say  one  thing  when  the  fact  Is 
something  different. 

It  Is  a  problem  which  does  not  stem  from 
government  alone,  but  cuts  through  every 
facet  of  our  lives,  whether  called  by  the 
velvet  name  of  public  relations,  the  license 
of  an  age  of  adrertlatng.  or  anything  elas. 
We  have  becotn*  tf«vsa  to  slogans  and  to  th« 
emotional  appaal.  Trick  phraaas  and  ready 
tabs  are  the  substitute  for  reason.  One 
V   hwdltna   citing    a    "alave    labor 


law"  defeats  weeks  of  reasoned  exposition 
in  debate.  Tabs  of  "reactionary."  "red," 
"Fascist."  or  "economic  royalist"  condemn 
without  hearing  an  old-(aahloi\ed  libera:  who 
puts  liberty  before  reform,  a  genuine  pro- 
gressive one  who  sbhors  commu)»lsm,  or  one 
who  has  been  successful  In  busiaess. 

This  simplicity,  we  can  say  with  Henry 
Adams,  Is  the  moet  deceitful  mUtress  that 
ever  betrayed  man.  And  the  people  aie  re- 
sponsible. We  simply  do  not  face  facts 
squarely  or  use  plain  reasons  and  common 
•ease.  We  have  too  many  leaders  w.th  a 
flexible  conscience.  What  Is  more,  we  seem 
to  have  lost  the  power  of  moral  Indigna- 
tion which  In  the  past  compelled  our  leaders 
to  sfeak  and  act  with  sincerity. 

Third.  Closely  associated  with  this  la  the 
shocking  Indifference  to  the  simplest  and 
most  elementary  virtues  of  the  good  life  and 
the  good  society,  self-reliance,  the  dignity 
of  work,  honor  of  the  pledged  word,  plain 
speaking,  InaUtence  upon  the  elementary 
standards  of  Ju.<itlce,  wllllngneBs  to  demon- 
strate good  faith,  and  Inspiration  to  ;onfl- 
dence  by  action.  Again.  thU  is  the  fa  alt  of 
people,  not  of  government,  of  labor,  of  tech- 
nology, of  philosophy,  or  some  other  vague 
impersonality. 

Fourth.  There  Is  the  universal  trend  to- 
ward paternalism,  to  let  someone  else  guar- 
antee our  rlghu  or  our  security.  This  U  the 
most  evident  form  of  an  avoidance  of  re- 
sponsibility on  the  part  of  people  wherever 
they  should  be  exercising  It.  It  Is  mott  evi- 
dent In  a  reliance  upon  Government. 

Ou-  people  rightly  fear  the  Interforence 
of  Government  in  their  enterprises  and 
In  their  lives.  It  is  not  a  good  thin;  and 
It  may  eventually  destroy  our  liberties.  But 
Government  Interference  has  come  about 
and  continues  to  Increase  because  we  have 
either  not  recognized  our  personal  respon- 
sibilities or  have  not  met  them  when  they 
arose  as  a  State,  as  a  community,  or  as  an 
Individual. 

It  is  positively  amazing  to  see  how  -ivery- 
body  and  every  Interest  comes  to  Wash- 
ington for  a  solution  to  problems  that  ought 
to  be  settled  back  home.  Federal  aid  has 
become  a  gigantic  grab  bag,  and  each  in- 
terest feels  that  there  Is  no  price  to  pay. 

I  am  reminded  of  a  lettter  from  a  woman 
to  a  Senator  stating  she  was  amazeci  that 
be  was  so  concerned  about  the  cost  of  the 
bUl  to  provide  for  Federal  aid  to  education. 
"It  would  not  cost  the  taxpayers  one  cent," 
ahe  said:  "the  Government  would  pay  lor  It." 

Pare  a  Government  bureau  today  ard  you 
cut  to  the  quick  a  hundred  thotisancl  out- 
raged citizens  back  home.  Everyone  wants 
someone  else  regulated  or  taxed.  But  each 
one  wants  to  borrow  the  Govemmen-.  club 
to  help  him  solve  his  own  problem^.  and 
usually  to  his  own  selfish  advantage  The 
private  Interests  come  to  Washington  in 
their  self-seeking:  counties,  cities,  and 
States  are  already  there. 

Few  seem  to  realize  that  the  price  for  this 
avoidance  of  one's  clear  reaponslbllltlef  is  in- 
creasing taxation,  a  red-taped  bxircaucracy. 
Increasing  regtilatlon.  And  what  Is  worse 
than  all  the  price  Is  a  growing  helpltaaness 
of  an  entire  people  to  do  anything  for  them- 
selves. In  the  awareness  of  that  g:x)wlng 
helplessness  there  U  a  consUnt  fear  of  the 
future.  If  those  closest  to  the  problems, 
whether  Individuals  or  community,  would 
accept  their  responsibility  for  a  so  utlon, 
there  would  be  less  uncertainty  and  lea  fear 
about  the  future. 

We  clamor  for  privileges,  and  right »,  and 
we  avoid  our  clear  responsibilities,  t:ie  re- 
sponsibilities of  each  one  to  meet  the  prob- 
lems In  hU  own  sphere  squarely  and  fully. 
When  each  brtck  of  the  hotise  does  not  hold 
up  Its  share  of  the  weight,  the  whole  hciuse  to 
endangered. 

And  so  we  come  back  to  the  point  where  I 
started  this  discourse— to  the  fundanental 
importance   of    individual    responslbil  ty    in 
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the  solution  of  the  baste  problems  of  human 
relations,  and  to  the  precepts  of  your  college. 

The  problems  of  our  times  are  real  and 
they  cut  deep. 

But  they  are  by  no  means  Insoluble.  An 
awareneu  of  the  problems  Is  In  fact  one  step 
toward  their  solution. 

I  am  reminded  of  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson's 
observation,  written  more  than  a  century 
ago: 

"This  time,  like  all  other  times,  la  a  very 
good  one  if  we  but  know  what  to  do  with  it." 

This  is  an  enduring  solace.  There  Is  the 
challenge. 

There  is  your  Individual  responsibility. 

Tour  college  education  equips  you  to  meet 
that  challenge,  unless  you  are  the  one  of 
whom  Sir  Joehua  Reynolds  was  speaking 
when  he  wrote.  "There  Is  no  expedient  to 
which  a  man  will  not  resort  to  avoid  the 
real  labor  of  thinking." 

Thomas  Edison  msde  good  use  of  that 
thought  by  having  It  printed  on  cards.  When 
workmen  In  hla  laboratory  at  Orange,  N.  J., 
came  to  him  and  naked  for  advice  or  Inaiated 
a  thing  could  not  be  done,  he  would  silently 
hand  his  worker  tnat  bit  of  philosophy. 

It  is  not  new  for  youth  who  are  graduating 
from  college  to  face  problems  at  home  and 
in  the  world. 

It  has  been  civilization's  loss  that  many 
of  our  problems  in  human  relationships  have 
not  been  solved. 

You  will  find  real  satU  faction  In  grr.ppUni; 
with  these  problems  and  In  their  solution. 

la  these  problems  and  their  solution  you 
will  find  life  Itself. 

As  a  nation  wi  hi.ve  conquered  our  geo- 
graphical frontiers,  but  we  have  failed  mls- 
erebly  in  solving  the  all-Important  problems 
of  human  relationship. 

Herein  lies  the  future  of  the  world,  Uidl- 
vldu.<»l  understanding  of  each  other,  em- 
ployer and  employee  cooperation,  racial  tol- 
erance, nations  and  Individuals  understand- 
ing the  problems  of  each  other,  and  sitting 
down  at  a  table  with  sympathy  and  a  deter- 
mination to  make  an  enduring  peace  both 
Intemi  tlonally  and  In  their  dally  Internal 
problems. 

A  bright  new  world  equal  to  the  glorious 
opportunities  offered  to  us.  as  new  frontiers 
of  science  and  achievement  unfoid. 
Yours  the  individual  responsibility. 
Yours  the  touchstone  for  the  future. 


Conditions  in  Palestine 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CUUDE  PEPPER 

or  pioamA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  June  10  (legislative  day  of 
Tuesday.  June  1),  1948 

Mr  PEPPER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  to  incorporate  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record  the  London  let- 
ter of  Harold  J.  Laski  regarding  British 
policy  in  Palestine. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

LASKI— LONDON'S  POLICY  IN  PALISTINZ  HAS  PtTT 
BLACK  STAIN  ON  BSmSH  NAMZ 

(By  Harold  J.  Laskl) 
London.— "Hie  British  Government  has 
done  more  damage  to  the  honor  and  prestige 
of  Britain  In  the  past  week  than  our  enemies 
have  been  able  to  inflict  upon  us  since  the 
evil  days  of  Munich.  Every  step  It  has  taken 
over    the    situation    in    Palestine    has    t)eeu 


marked  by  evasion,  a  narrow  legalism,  and 
an  unmistakable  anxiety  to  do  the  utmost 
damage  it  could  do  the  nascent  Jewish  state. 
That  it  should  have  been  necessary  for 
Secreury-Oeneral  Trygve  Lie  of  the  United 
Nations  to  send  a  special  emissary  to  E'nest 
Bevln  to  warn  him  of  the  dUas'.rovis  eile'ts 
of  British  policy  upon  the  organization  we 
are  pledged  to  support  Is  the  measure  of 
the  degree  to  which  we  have  forfeited  in- 
ternational confidence  In  our  good  faith. 

The  contrast  between  the  spirit  of  Herbert 
Morrison's  words  about  Paleetlne  at  the  Scar- 
borough Labor  Party  conference  and  the 
policy  of  the  Government  In  London  in  one 
It  la  difficult  not  to  describe  as  shameful. 
It  Is  beyond  doubt  that  the  attitude  cf  the 
British  Government  la  responsible  fO'  the 
Invasion  of  Palestine  by  the  Arab  atatea. 
Whatever  formal  warnlnga  the  foreign  olftce 
may  have  given,  Its  attitude  has  been  one 
from  which  those  states  were  bound  to  Infer 
that  Britain  would  not  be  seriously  per- 
turbed If  they  acted.  When  the  Serurliy 
Council  moved  to  act  against  their  aggres- 
sion, It  was  Sir  Alexander  Cadogan  who  at- 
tempted first  to  pretend  that  there  was  no 
aggression  at  all.  ancnt^en  ^o  secure  for 
them  an  extension  of  tftne  In  which  they 
could  answer. 

When  they  refused  a  truce.  It  wtis  Sir 
Alexander  again  who  proposed  a  form  of 
standstill  so  obviously  like  nonintervention 
in  Spain  that  no  serious  observer  could  fall 
to  draw  the  conclusion  that  he  was  about 
as  anxious  for  fair  play  for  Israel  as  he  was 
for  fair  play  for  republican  Spain  when  he 
was  permanent  Secretary  of  the  Foreign  Of- 
fice vi'hen  Neville  Chamberlain's  government 
was  helping  to  put  Franco  In  power. 

The  humbug  of  our  relations  with  mem- 
bers of  the  Arab  league  Is  bad  enough,  but 
It  Is  almost  trifling  beside  the  pretense  and 
dishonesty  about  our  relations  with  Trans- 
Jordan.  Foreign  Secretary  Bevln  made  It  an 
Independent  state  as  recently  as  1946  when 
the  Anglo-American  Commission  on  Pales- 
tine was  acting.  It  was  at  Bevln's  instance 
that  the  Anglo-Transjordan  Treaty  stated 
that  King  Abdullah  was  not  to  engage  In 
military  action  without  consulting  Britain. 
British  officers  trained  his  army  and  are  the 
main  source  of  Its  strategic  capacity.  -  It  has 
been  armed  wholly  by  Britain,  and  the  $8.- 
000.000  It  receives  as  an  annual  subsidy  from 
Britain  are  the  very  basis  of  Its  existence. 
Yet  with  or  without  Bevin's  leave.  Trans- 
Jordan's  army  Is  the  main  Invader  cf  Pales- 
tine: It  Is  the  Transjordan  army  which  Is 
shelling  Jertisalem;  and  though  Bevln  tells 
us  that  no  British  officers  are  In  charge  of 
operations  In  Palestine,  correspondents  re- 
port a  completely  different  story. 

It  Is  difficult  for  anyone  to  believe  that 
Abdullah  acted  In  all  this  without  the  full 
Knowledge  of  the  Foreign  Office.  And  It  is 
still  more  difficult  not  to  believe  that  the 
Foreign  Oflice  was  from  the  start  fully  aware 
that  Abdullah's  Invasion  was  the  m<}st  seri- 
ous threat  the  Jews  would  have  to  face. 

The  bias  of  the  British  Government  against 
the  Jews  has  been  demonstrated  over  and 
over  in  statemenU  to  the  UN  and  in  the 
House  of  Commons.  A  typical  example  was 
the  allegation  that  many  of  the  Jewish  im- 
migrants Into  Palestine  were  Russian  agents, 
■pils  was  denied  both  by  Sir  Godfrey  Collins 
In  Cyprus  and  for  all  effective  purposes  by 
the  officer  In  charge  of  disembarkation. 

The  Government  did  nothing  to  assure 
continuity  of  service  on  the  Palestine  rail- 
way. It  permitted  the  land  settlement  de- 
partment to  sell  lands  In  the  state  domain, 
as  In  Haifa  harbor,  to  the  Arabs. 

It  sent  the  documents  concerning  Irriga- 
tion and  land  registration  to  England,  a  pol- 
icy which  Is  bound  gravely  to  complicate  the 
future  disposition  of  land.  It  paid  out  more 
than  a  million  dollars  to  the  Supreme  Mos- 
lem Council,  though  It  must  have  been  fully 
aware  that  this  was  the  same  as  a  direct 


subsidy  to  tbe  exiled  Mufti  of  Jerusalem,  who 
has  always  been  in  sole  control  of  this  fund. 

It  has  unilaterally  excluded  Palestine  from 
the  sterling  area  and  blocked  the  sterling 
balances  in  London,  though  the  grave  difll- 
cultlen  Involved  have  been  pointed  out  by  the 
Palettine  Commission  of  the  UN,  which  the 
authorities  i:i  London  lacked  even  the  cour- 
tesy to  consult.  The  Palestine  Government 
has  sold  the  two  main  railroad  Unea  in  Pales- 
tine to  Transjordan  and  Egypt,  with  tbe  re- 
sult that  they  have  virtually  sealed  off  Ureel 
from  access  to  the  rest  of  the  world. 

Nor  must  one  omit  to  note  that  in  March 
1948,  4  months  after  the  UN  Assembly  had 
voted  for  partition,  and  once  more  as  a  uni- 
lateral act,  the  British  Government  gave  the 
Iraq  Petroleum  Co.  the  right  to  build  a  new 
pipe  line  terminating  bt  the  port  of  Haifa. 
Perhaps  It  was  symbolic  that  the  end  of  tbe 
British  regime  In  Palestine  ihould  be  written 
in  oil. 

What  I  have  set  down  here  is  only  a  small 
part  of  British  policy  In  Palestine  In  recent 
months.  There  Is  far  more  of  a  similar  kind: 
and  though  most  of  it  Is  fully  known  to 
Americans,  little  of  it  has  appeared  In  the 
British  press. 

Labor  supporters  ought  to  be  aware  that 
there  are  few  non-Arab  countries  In  the 
world  today  In  which  British  policy  In  Pal- 
estine Is  not  regarded  as  a  black  stain  on 
our  gocxl  name.  It  has  been  a  deliberate 
and  conscious  attempt  to  help  the  Arabs 
against  the  Jews.  It  has  been  accompanied 
by  persistent  calumny  and  misrepresentation. 
Not  merely  the  most  eminent  of  European 
Scxrlallsts — men  like  Leon  Blum  In  France 
and  CamlUe  Hulsmans  In  Belgium — have 
been  shocked  at  Its  cynicism.  It  has  dis- 
mayed many  of  the  best  friends  we  have  In 
the  United  States  and  has  been  of  great 
help  to  every  source  of  anti-Brltlsh  senti- 
ment there. 

It  is  not  often  that  a  Socialist  government 
has  fallen  so  low  or  displayed  so  ungenerous 
a  spirit.  It  Is  not  merely  the  Foreign  Sec- 
retary who  is  responsible.  This  Is  the  policy 
of  the  Government  and  of  a  party  In  the 
House  of  Commons.  It  Is  the  signal  proot 
of  the  evil  men  do  when  they  desert  the 
straight  path  in  their  search  for  power  by 
means  It  has  always  been  the  aim  of  Social- 
ists to  (Xjndemn  and  to  destroy. 


Address  by  Mr.  Barney  Balaban,  President 
of  Paramount  Pictures,  Inc. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  W.  McCORMACK 

or  MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAnVBS 

Thursday,  June  10,  1948 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der permission  to  extend  my  remarks 
I  include  an  inspiring  speech  made  by 
Barney  Balaban,  president  of  the  Para- 
mount Pictures.  Inc.,  at  the  annual  din- 
ner held  in  Boston  the  evening  of  June 
3,  1948,  of  the  Massachusetts  Committee 
of  Catholics,  Protestants,  and  Jews;  a 
splendid  organization  of  Americans  of 
all  religious  faiths  organized  to  further 
tolerance  and  understanding,  and  to 
combat  bigotry  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Chairman.  Admiral  Halsey.  Congress- 
man McCoKMAcnc.  and  friends.  I  am  keenly 
conscious  of  the  honor  being  bestowed  upon 
me  tcxlay  by  your  committee.  The  prestige 
of  yotir  organization.  Its  record  of  accom- 
plishment m  the  field  of  human  relations, 
and  the  caliber  of  the  other  two  men  who 
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ttrnt  bonon  mak*  thU  award  a 

!  evaot. 

[  shall  not  mar  thla  bappy  oocaalao  by 
qi  aauooinv  tb«  wtadom  o(  four  ebolea  la 
w  acting  me  aa  ana  of  tbe  booovad  gnaala. 
tm  aura  that  tb«i«  ara  many  ootataadtBC 
ai  my  faith  who  ara  marc  daaanrtng 
•  dIMtBectaB.  Bowavar.  I  am  grata- 
fti  to  yes  far  yom  Vmtntm,  and  tnut  tbat— 
In  tba  yaara  ahaad  I  may  bopa  to  marlt  tba 
gt  oaroaa   nninmantt    mada   about   ma   this 
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[a  hoaortaf  ma  tonlfbt  for  tucb  eontrl- 
bt  tlon  aa  I  may  bava  mada  to  the 
Tfaln.  I  am  aura  that  you  Intend  to 

thoM  who  participated  In  the  derelop- 
m^nt  of  tbla  blgbly  aueca«ful  program.  I 
tt]  vrafore  aoeapt  your  raecgnltkm  a<  my  par- 
tt  Iftloo  ta  tta  organisation  aa  a  aymbolic 
^■Ma  to  avaryone  who  baa  played  a  part 
ita  aceompllabmant. 

rhu  meeting  la  In  keeping  with  the  dneat 
tt  of  the  Freedom  Train.  All  of  tbe  bu- 
•c^  dociunanu  carried  on  that  travelUig 
tba  tdaala  wblcb  motlvata 
yAir  organlaatlon.  Tou  have  tranatatad  tba 
a  usty  doeumenu  of  yesterday  Itto  a  llTtng 
ciedo  for  tcdiy.  Aa  free  men  and  wonen 
yi  )U  haTa  found  tbe  nobleat  expraaalon  of 
y^ur  freedom  In  tbe  practice  of  brotherhood, 
la  fitting  that  auch  a  gathering  be  held 
tba  Cradle  of  Liberty,  where  our  Amerl- 
freedom  waa  born  and  nurtured. 
The  good  wcriu  o<  tba  Maaaacbuaetta  cora- 
nilttee.  Catholics.  Protaatanta.  and  Jewa,  have 
bien  known  to  me  for  aoma  time.  Anyone 
w(io  baa  been  interaated  In  tba  deTalopmant 
better  group  relatlona  knowa  about  the 
program  of  your  organization  and  Ita  bene- 
fl  ;lal  Impact  upon  your  community.  Hera 
yiiu  have  an  instrumentality  through  which 
nan  of  good  will  can  work  together  for  the 
p  in.nja«i  of  craatlng  harmony  In  your  com- 
n  tmal  family.  Tou  not  only  have  contnb- 
u  ted  to  the  well-being  of  your  native  Com- 
nx>nwealth.  but  have  set  an  Inspiring  cx- 
a  nple  for  others  to  follow. 

Aa  Americans,  each  of  ua — regardleaa  of 
religious  persuasion — baa  a  stake  In  tba  at- 
t  Unmcnt  of  your  worthy  objectives.  We  who 
to  the  Hebrew  faith  perhapa  have  more 
to  be  ardent  in  these  endeavora  than 
The  blatory  of  our  people  baa  given 
i^  an  Intimate  and  paraooal  imdcratandtng 
o :  the  evils  of  bigotry  and  prejudice.  There 
a-e  other  mlnorttlaa  who  can  bear  equally 
V  illd  teailmony  In  thla  regard.  Yet  the  prob- 
li  m  la  not  one  which  la  of  special  concern 
t)  any  particular  minority.  I  believe,  with 
a  1  my  baart.  that  tbe  objectives  of  the 
lilaaaachuaetta  committee  are  the  aaptratlona 
tlaeant  people  everywhere. 
Reapect  for  the  human  personality  la  In- 
l^rvnt  in  all  rellgloua  faltha.  It  springs  from 
t  »e  daap  ««Ua  of  every  religious  Inaplratlon. 
la  the  foundation  upon  which  we  have 
b^'.llt  our  democratic  structure  in  America. 
In  seeking  the  elimination  of  group  preju- 
dtee.  wa  must  strive  inevitably  for  the  vml- 
▼  iraal  aeeaptance  of  this  basic  concept  of  our 
tic  society — reapact  for  the  human 
pbaonallty.  Thta  doctrine  la  tbe  aoul  of  our 
American  way  of  life.  It  la  the  baala  upon 
ijbich  all  human  rlgbta  and  Ubertlee  rest. 

The  greatneas  and  the  glory — all  tbe 
sfclendld  acbtavament  of  our  country — baa 
bfeen  mada  poartble  under  a  aystem  of  gov- 
fMaded  upon  the  belief  that  all 
■Mowed  by  their  Creator  with  cer- 
tfln  Inalienable  rlghu.  Thla  waa  the 
C  tirlatlan-Jtidao  ethic  translated  Into  the 
I^w  of  tbe  land  by  lU  founding  fathers. 

Pre«dom  of  enterprise,  protection  of  mt- 
iJorltlea.  rlgbta  of  labor — all  the  rlgbta  and 
tt  sarilaa  which  we  enjoy  under  tba  ConaUtu- 
qon  and  Bill  of  Rlgbta — derive  thabr  ^mUdlty 
tbla  doctrine.  Rejaet  any  part  of  tt  and 
at  tba  whole  stmcttire. 

la  indlvtalble.  bestoirlng  Ita 
with  equal  favor  to  all.    Again  and 
ligaln  tbla  doctrine  baa  been  sanctified  by 


the  blood  of  our  countrymen.  Protaatanta. 
Catbollca.  and  Jews.  And  when  a  bigot 
n  tba  fraa  aoU  of  America  and 
hatred  agalnat  any  grcup  of  bla 
fellow  Amerleaiu.  be  alna  agalnat  tba  Amerl* 
can  spirit. 

My  frlenda.  unfortunately  there  have  been 
nuuiy  auch  sinners  In  tbe  blatory  of  our 
country.  Human  beings,  balng  buiaaa.  do 
not  always  practice  tbe  prlnclplea  to  which 
our  country  la  commuted.  Neither  the 
moral  compulalona  of  raUglon  nor  the  dlc- 
tatea  of  a  democratic  aoelaty  have  been 
a'Me  to  eliminato  Man'a  stispiclons  and 
prejudices  against  thoaa  of  a  different  race. 
creed,  or  national  origin.  Raapact  for  dif- 
ferences still  retnatns  aa  one  of  tha  objactlves 
In  perfecting  our  way  of  Ufa. 

There  have  been  many  mlnorltlea  In  our 
blatory  who  have  felt  the  bltur  impact  of 
prajudlea  and  persecution.  Predominant 
amoag  tbses  la  tbe  colored  race.  We  are 
only  beginning  to  make  good  for  them  the 
guarantlca  given  to  all  cltlsana  under  our 
Conatltutlon  and  BUI  of  Rlghu  We  bave 
a  kmg  way  to  go  before  the  conaclence  of 
America  can  reet  eaally  on  thla  acore. 

The  Quakers  and  the  Uormons  have  known 
what  tt  means  to  be  victims  of  unraaaonlng 
bigotry. 

Our  good  cltlaana  of  the  Roman  CathoUa 
faith  well  remember  the  ignoble  recotds  of 
the  Know-Nothings  and  the  APA.  They 
marked  a  cruel  Injustice  against  a  loyal 
minority — a  flagrant  violation  of  the  Ameri- 
can Ideal. 

In  our  own  day.  we  witnessed  the  poison  of 
anti-Semitism  being  tranaplanted  from  Nazi 
Germany  to  tbe  free  land  of  America.  The 
Oerman -American  Bund  and  the  alleged 
"Chrlatlan  Front"  became  modem  aucceaaors 
to  the  "know  nothings"  and  the  APA.  They 
spoke  the  same  langtiage  of  hate,  although 
the  objects  of  their  bigotry  differed.  To- 
morrow it  may  be  some  other  group  singled 
out  as  tbe  victim  of  prejudice — or  the  scape- 
goat for  political  ambition. 

If  we  have  learned  any  leason  from  our 
history.  It  should  be  that  no  group  la  safe 
unleaa  every  group  la  safe.  We  remain  secure 
In  our  individual  freedoms  only  as  long  aa 
we  secure  them  for  every  American. 

Any  challenge  to  the  integrity  of  the  In- 
dividual la  a  threat  to  everything  we  stand 
for.  In  tbla  respect,  group  prejudice  and 
conuatmJam  have  something  baalc  In  com- 
mon. Both  are  Inherently  contemptuous  of 
the  sanctity  of  the  individuals  human  per- 
sorullty.  Both  aucceed  In  their  objectives 
only  when  they  bave  daatroyed  btunan 
rights.  I  aubmlt  to  you  that  you  cannot 
honestly  fight  one  without  fighting  the 
other. 

The  greatest  threat  of  communism  lies  not 
on  a  military  battleground  but  In  tbe  hearts 
of  our  people.  As  long  as  we  bave  faith  In 
ourselves  and  cling  to  our  heritage  of  free- 
dom, then  no  power  on  earth  can  destroy  otir 
way  of  life.  Give  ua  hearts  that  are  sound, 
bearta  that  beat  to  the  traditional  rhythm  of 
America — and  we'll  take  Stalin  In  atrlde  as 
we've  taken  Hitler  and  Hlroblto. 

It  waa  becauae  of  this  need  to  rededlcate 
otiraclves  to  American  Ideala  and  principles 
that  the  Freedom  Train  waa  bom.  We 
aought  to  create  a  dramatic  symbol  of  our 
freedom.  We  hoped  to  develop  a  greater 
awiranaas  of  the  prtvUagaa  we  enjoy  aa 
Amcflcana.  If  the  responae  to  tha  Freedom 
Train  la  any  criterion.  I  tall  you  that  the 
heart  of  America  la  aound. 

In  every  city  vlatted  by  tba  train,  over- 
whelming crowda  thronged  to  see  tbe  exhibit. 
In  your  own  city  of  Boaton,  five  to  ten  times 
aa  Bumy  people  aa  could  get  on  the  train  In 
one  day  Uled  to  get  Into  the  exhibit  avary 
day  tt  waa  here.  It  baa  been  tba  sama  every- 
where—old and  younc.  rich  and  poor,  men  of 
all  colors  and  creeds  made  the  pilgrimage  to 
this  abrlne  of  their  freedom  Tbey  waited 
In  line  three  to  eight  hours  to  sea  the  heU- 


looma  of  thebr  towMags.  Tbaaa  vara  )uat 
doaoHMnu.  fadlnf  lak  on  afflng  parchmant. 
But  they  knew  what  thaae  papers  toaant. 
The  hushed  whispers,  the  reverent^.  tt>c  awa 
with  which  tbey  viewed  tbe  exhibit,  left  no 
doubt  about  that.  Tbey  knew  that  tbaaa 
documents  were  their  credentials  as  trt-s  man. 

Forglva  ma  tf  1  eoocluda  on  a  personal 
Dota. 

My  parents  came  to  these  sh<7res  about 
70  yaara  ago.  Tbay  left  behind  them  an  old 
world  filled  w'.th  bitter  hatreds  and  ruled  ny 
daspoClam.  Here  they  found  a  new  world 
filled  with  wonderoiu  things — freedom,  op- 
portunity, klndllnasa.  Not  things  you  could 
touch  or  eat  but — when  you've  never  had 
them  before — things  more  real  than  a  pair 
of  shoes  or  a  loaf  of  bread.  Aa  long  is  tbey 
lived  tbey  never  stopped  wondering  at  tbe 
glory  of  America.  They  were  two  of  tlie  best 
Americans  I've  e%er  known. 

Seventy  years  axo.  tbey  came  bare  with 
nothing  but  the  clothes  on  their  bacxs  and 
an  awful  lot  of  courage.  Tonight  their  so:i 
la  being  honored  by  more  than  a  thousand 
of  New  England  s  ftneat  citlaena.  Barney 
Balaban,  a  son  of  Immlgranu.  Is  belni;  given 
a  citation  from  a  distinguished  committee 
headed  by  a  man  who  bears  one  of  the  mo«t 
illustrious  namea  in  American  hiatory. 
Ooldle  and  larael  Balaban'a  boy  Is  (baring 
the  honors  with  Jomm  McCoxuack.  majority 
leader  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
during  the  most  critical  years  of  Its  exiatanca 
and  Admiral  Halsey.  one  of  our  greatest 
naval  heroes  of  all  times. 

It's  a  wonderful  country,  my  frlenda. 
Let's  keep  It  that  wayl 


Military  May  Get  the  Atomic  Bomb 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  BRIEN  McMAHON 

or  coNKXcnctrr 
IN  THZ  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursdai/,  June  10  (legislatire  day  o/ 
Ttiesday.  June  i>.  1948 

Mr.  McMAHON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Ricoro  an  article 
entitled  "Military  May  Get  the  Atomic 
Bomb."  by  Hanson  W.  Baldwin,  from  the 
New  York  Times  of  this  morning. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

MnJTABT  Mat  Orr  thx  Atomjc  Bomb — Pxisi- 
DSNT  s  Appcoval  Coxtld  End  Ctviliam  Cok- 
TBOL.  Btrr  Movx  Bsroax  1949  Is  DotTariD — 
Pouncs  DxLATUts  Factob — WrrH  Errorrs 
roa  WoaLD  Cnras  on  Atomic  Enzxct 
Blocxxs.  WxATOir  laaux  Is  Alrxxo 

(By  Hanson  W.  Baldwin) 
Wmhimoton.  June  0. — Ctutody  and  control 
of  tba  atomic  bomb  may  be  tranaferred  from 
tha  Atomic  Energy  Commlaalon  to  the  armed 
services  if  mUltary  recommendations  to  that 
end  are  approved  by  the  President. 

An  lastie  of  some  magnitude — essentially 
tbe  same  Issue  fought  out  In  Congress  2  years 
ago,  the  Issue  of  civUlan  versus  mUitary  con- 
trol of  atomic  energy— has  arlaen  between 
tbe  Atomic  Energy  Commission  and  the  mlll- 
Ury  services  in  the  past  few  weeks.  Tha 
question  Immediately  at  debate  la  custody  of 
atomic  bomba  already  manufactured,  but 
both  tba  mUltary  sarrloas  and  tba  Commla- 
alon believe  that  tbe  ultimate  lasue  la  modi- 
fication of  the  present  Atomic  Energy  Act  to 
give  the  military  brancbaa  greater  reaponsl- 
bUlty  than  tbey  now  poasaaa  In  tba  policy- 
making field. 
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The  resurrection  in  considerably  mUder 
and  more  reasoned  form  of  the  bitter  debate 
of  a  years  ago  when  tbe  Atomic  Energy  Act 
was  paasfd  Is  in  part  the  result  of  a  change  In 
attitude  toward  atcmtc  energy  in  that  period. 
In  part  due  to  recent  reorganization — Inci- 
dent to  the  so-called  unification  of  the  armed 
services — of  the  mUltary  liaison  committee 
to  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission. 

CONTVOL  KVTOKTS  TVTtVt 

Two  years  ago,  when  atomic  energy  was 
new.  there  was  much  hope  for  a  brave  new 
world  and  fantastic  estimates  of  the  atomic 
bamb's  destructive  capacities  and  of  the  pcs- 
slblUtles  of  the  quirk  utilization  of  atomic 
energy  for  power  were  commonplace.  Today 
the  negotiations  for  the  International  con- 
trol of  atomic  energy  have  been  virtually 
abandoned:  the  bomb  has  been  reduced  to 
finite  proportions,  and.  Indeed.  Is  regarded 
by  some  of  the  mUltary  as  "just  another 
weapon."  and  the  hopes  for  cheap  and  plen- 
tiful power  have  vanished  Into  the  future. 
Aa  one  estimate  put  it  recently,  within  our 
lifetime  there  will  be  no  atomic  power  plants 
producing  substantial  amounts  of  power,  ex- 
cept In  very  rare  Instances. 

Poaalbly  in  the  not  too  distant  future  we 
may  bave  a  few  units  powering  naval  vessels, 
perhaps  submarines.  Power  for  very  large 
aircraft  Is  necessarUy  much  further  removed, 
and  as  for  automobiles  and  Individual  home 
requirements,  we  and  our  children's  children 
can  pretty  much  forget  about  It. 

Atomic  energy  today  and  In  the  foresee- 
able future  means  primarily,  therefore,  mUl- 
tary weapons,  and  the  military  arms  feel  they 
should  have  a  greater  share  In  Its  control 
and  development. 

NEW  MILITART  BODT  POWEXFtH. 

This  feeling,  alwaya  latent,  has  been 
crystallized  following  the  reorganization  of 
the  military  liaison  committee  to  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission.  The  act  creating  the 
five-man  Commission,  all  civilians,  also  cre- 
ated a  military  liaison  committee  to  "advise 
and  consult"  on  atomic-energy  matters  re- 
lated to  mUltary  applications.  This  group, 
as  lU  name  implied,  was  originally  chiefly  a 
go-between  or  liaison  group  between  the 
civilian  commission  and  the  Secretaries  of 
War  and  Navy.  If  there  was  disagreement 
between  the  Commission  and  the  commit- 
tee, the  latter  could  refer  the  matter  at 
Issue  to  the  Secretaries  of  War  and  Navy, 
either  of  whom  could  then  carry  the  Issue 
to  the  President  for  his  final  decision. 

With  the  pasaage  of  the  so-called  unifica- 
tion legislation  and  the  setting  up  of  the 
National  Military  Establishment  last  fall,  the 
mUltary  llalaon  committee  was  reorganized 
and  became  In  fact  a  far  more  powerfvU  and 
more  integrated  unit.  Effective  last  April  12, 
the  committee  obtained  a  chairman  and 
two  members  from  each  of  the  three  serv- 
ices, appointed  with  the  concurrence  of  the 
Secretary  of  Defense.  ^.. 

The  chairman,  Donald  F.  Carpenter,  vice 
president  of  the  Remington  Arms  Co.,  ap- 
pointed recently  by  Secretary  of  Defense 
Forrestal.  acts  with  full  power  as  Mr.  For- 
restal's  deputy  for  atomic-energy  matters. 
The  new  committee  Is,  In  reality,  representa- 
tive of  the  whole  Military  Establishment,  and 
authority  covering  a  broad  range  of  func- 
tions has  been  delegated  to  it  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense. 

Partly  as  a  result  of  the  evolution  of  this 
new  military  liaison  committee,  with  its 
better  integration  and  greater  power,  the 
armed  forces'  policy  toward  custody  of  the 
atomic  bomb  has  now  been  crystallized.  An 
exact  statement  of  that  policy  is  impossible 
to  give,  partly  because  It  probably  has  not 
received  In  all  elements  final  approval  from 
Mr.  Porrcstal.  largely  because  the  whole  mat- 
ter Is  shrouded  In  much  secrecy. 

But  as  far  as  could  be  learned  the  Military 
Liaison  Committee  has  recommended  or  will 


shortly  recommend,  apparently  with  una- 
nimity, that  custody  of  and  maintenance  of 
all  completed  atomic  bombs  be  transferred 
from  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  to  the 
military  services. 

This  would  not  necessarily  mean,  contrary 
to  popular  impression,  distribution  of  tha 
bombs  to  various  airfields  and  their  storaga 
and  maintenance  by  the  Air  Force.  Tha  sanf- 
Ices'  technicians — chlefiy  Army  .nglnaars  and 
r;avy  and  Air  Force  technicians— would  prob- 
ably be  In  charge  of  the  completed  bombs 
If  the  transfer  should  be  decided  upon. 

Under  the  Atomic  Energy  Act,  the  Presi- 
dent could.  If  he  desired,  order  the  change. 

The  argumenu  that  are  being  brought  to 
him  wUl  inevitably  have  two  facets— the  po- 
litical and  the  technical.  The  technical  ar- 
guments advanced  by  the  armed  services  are 
that  the  atomic  bomb  Is  a  weapon,  that  the 
users  of  the  bomb  In  war  should  have  ciutody 
of  the  bomb  In  peace,  that  the  problems  of 
maintenance,  storage  and  security  must  be 
solved  by  the  armed  services  now  In  peace— 
and  not,  with  dUficuliles,  after  war  comes. 
The  Atomic  Energy  Commission's  obvious 
retort  Is  that  the  skilled  scientists  and  tech- 
'  nlclans  who  make  the  bomb  are  best  equipped 
to  maintain  It.  Impartial  observers  admit 
that  the  armed  forces  can  make  a  pretty 
good  technical  case  for  actual  custody  of  the 
bomb. 

CONTKOVERST  I>"   PBOSPECT 

The  political  considerations  of  a  transfer 
of  completed  bombs  to  the  armed  services 
outweigh,  however,  the  technical  considera- 
tions. Such  a  proposal  Is  certain  to  create 
controversy  In  this  country,  where  scientists 
already  are  complaining  about  unnecessary 
secrecy,  overzealous  security  "checks"  and 
the  Increasing  subsidization  of  science  by  the 
military.  The  switch  also  might  have  Inter- 
national repercussions  and  covUd  be  viewed 
as  preparations  for  war. 

In  the  longer  view,  however,  the  basic  issue 
is  somewhat  oversimplified— the  degree  of 
control  or  Influence  that  the  mUitary  should 
have  vlfi-k-vls  the  clvUlan.  In  the  whole 
atomic  energy  picture.  For  It  Is  clear  that  a 
transfer  of  the  custody  of  completed  bombs 
may  be  only  a  step— Indeed,  Is  viewed  by 
some  military  men  as  the  first  step— in 
transition  to  what  appears  from  the  military 
point  of  view  to  be  a  more  desirable  atomic 
energy  organization. 

The  desirable  organization,  the  mUltary 
leaders  believe,  would  probably  eliminate  the 
military  liaison  committee  altogether  and, 
instead  would  include  a  number  of  military 
men  in  the  membership  of  the  Atomic  En- 
ergy Commission. 

RESTRICTED    COMMISSION    SUGGESTED 

An  alternative  suggestion  Is  the  elimina- 
tion In  entirety  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission and  return  of  the  whole  project  to 
the  National  Military  Establishment.  StUl 
a  third  suggestion,  more  likely  to  receive 
broader  support  than  the  others,  would  re- 
strict the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  to  the 
production  of  fissionable  materials  and 
peacetime  experimentation  and  development 
in  medical,  biological,  and  research  fields. 

No  changes  of  this  nature,  and  Indeed  no 
change  in  the  custody  of  the  bomb,  are  lUcely 
to  be  made  in  the  near  future,  however.  The 
Issue  of  custody  either  already  has  been,  or 
shortly  will  be,  carried  to  the  President,  who 
under  the  law,  can  decide  It. 

It  seems  Improbable,  however,  that  Mr. 
Truman,  already  at  odds  with  Congress  about 
the  reappointment  of  David  E.  LiUenthal  and 
other  members  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission,  wUl  make  any  ruling  of  such  broad 
Implications  In  an  election  year.  The 
chances  are  that  this  Issue,  like  so  many  oth- 
ers. wUl  be  laid  In  the  laps  of  the  next  Presi- 
dent and  the  next  Congress. 


The  Draft  aod  the  Goard 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  MARTIN 

or  PEMNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  June  10  (legislatirc  day  of 

Tuesday.  June  1).  1948 

Mr.  MARTIN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  editorial 
entitled  "The  Draft  and  th:  Guard," 
from  the  Chicago  Tribune  of  June  8. 
last. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

THE  DXArr   AND   THE   OUAIIO 

The  strength  of  the  National  Guard 
throughout  the  Nation  passed  lu  prewar  peak 
In  mid-May  with  245,167  volunteer  citizen 
soldiers  enrolled.  Illinois  led  all  of  the  States 
In  recruiting  during  the  first  half  of  the 
month,  adding  1,774  men  to  bring  the 
strength  of  the  State  militia  to  14.774,  the 
largest  In  Its  peacetime  history.  With  an- 
other 300  men.  we  shall  have  the  strongest 
guard  unit  In  the  country. 

This  record  Is  the  more  noteworthy  In  that 
the  Regular  Army,  as  Representative  Babdxn, 
of  North  Carolina,  has  asserted,  has  delib- 
erately attempted  to  keep  the  National 
Guard  and  Reserve  components  weak  because 
of  resentment  against  them.  The  Regulars 
have  Tong  had  the  ambition  of  destroying  the 
guard  In  order  to  leave  themselves  unchal- 
lenged bosses  of  the  Military  Establishment. 
They  have  pursued  these  tactics  with  special 
zeal  of  late  because  of  their  ambition  to  put 
over  universal  training  and  a  revived  selective 
service,  which  would  place  hundreds  ^  of 
thousands  of  new  men  under  tnelr  command. 
The  guard's  success  In  voluntary  recruit- 
ment effectively  shows  up  the  Army  plaint 
that  It  cannot  get  volunteers  and  therefore 
requires  conscription.  The  guard  has  been 
getting  its  men  with  very  little  more  as  an  In- 
ducement than  an  appeal  to  patriotism.  The 
Army,  according  to  Mr.  Baroen.  has  spent  tlO 
propagandizing  the  draft  to  every  dollar  It 
has  spent  recruiting.  It  Is  scaring  o»recrults 
by  terms  of  enlistment  and  standards  of  re- 
quired attainment,  and  may  be  expected  to 
continue  doing  so  as  long  as  there  is  a  chance 
of  putting  across  conscription. 

The  fact  that  the  professionals  realize  that 
the  National  Guard  is  queering  the  show  was 
clearly  shown  In  Defense  Secretary  Forrestal's 
demand  that  Congress  approve  a  less  am- 
bitious retirement  plan  for  guard  and  other 
Reserve  members  than  the  House  has  voted. 
Until  now,  there  has  been  no  pension  pro- 
vision for  guard  members  even  though  they 
may  conscientiously  have  served  their  covin- 
try  for  20  or  30  years  and  probably  have  seen 
action  in  one  or  two  wars. 

The  House  attempted  to  enhance  the  at- 
tractions of  a  volunteer  career  In  the  guard 
or  Reserve  by  passing  a  bUl  providing  retire- 
ment benefits  which,  at  a  maximum,  would 
amount  to  $400,000,000  a  year.  To  qualify, 
guardsmen  would  have  to  serve  20  years, 
reach  the  age  of  60,  and  accumulate  credits 
for  at  least  50  days  of  active  service  in  16  of 
the  20  years.  It  is  doubtful  whether  any 
very  considerable  amount  of  the  four  hun- 
dred million  fund  would  be  paid  out,  and, 
even  If  it  were,  the  Nation  wotUd  have  had 
tbe  protection  of  a  cohesive  defense  organ- 
ization at  a  fraction  of  the  $3,000,000,000 
estimated  annual  cost  of  UMT. 

Forrestal,  upon  hearing  of  this  plan,  sent 
the  Army  personnel  director,  MaJ.  Gen.  John 
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D(khlquJBt.  bafor*  th«  SenaM  Anned  Serv- 
Committee  to  vote*  bis  objections.  d«> 
mailing  that  tbe  pension  fund  be  trimmed 
do  ro  lo  elchteen  or  twenty  million  dollars 
•n  lually.  about  5  percent  of  the  sum  author- 
by  the  Bouse. 
>bylauBly.  the  Army  felt  that  It  would 
ne  rer  do  to  encourage  cituen  soldiers  to 
ad  >pt  guard  and  Reserve  careers  when  such 
tee  would  jeopardize  the  professlonaia' 
for  conscription  as  rasUy  greater  eoat. 
Ttb  only  appropriate  retort  Is  for  the  Sennte 
pay  BO  attention  to  Mr  Forrestal  anJ  his 
nger  boy.  The  guard  and  Reaerrt. 
with  a  little  Inducement  to  Oder,  can  show 
Ju  t  how  fraudulent  the  pretense  Is  that 
thfi  country  cannot  muster  an  adequate  de- 
fcree  by  voluntary  means. 


to 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHET  HOLIFIELD 

or  CAuroaNiA 

:n  thb  house  op  represent ativo 
Thursday.  June  10.  1948 

\Ar.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker.  2 
ye  irs  ago  this  November,  the  people  of 
thsse  United  SUtec  voted  to  entrust  con- 
tra )1  of  our  Government  to  the  Republican 
Pirty.  In  these  past  2  years,  the  Re- 
publican Party  has  been  in  control  of 
thp  two  legislative  bodies  of  our  coun- 
the  House  and  the  Senate,  and  the 
coknmlttees  of  the  two  Houses  have  been 
controlled  by  the  Republican  majority, 
ui  der  the  leadership  of  Republican 
ct  airmen. 

Two  years  ago.  the  Republican  Party 
promised  the  people  of  our  country.  In 
re;urn  for  control  of  the  Government, 
that  they  would  lower  prices  < within  60 
days),  provide  housing,  lower  taxes  (for 
rl(  h  and  poor  alike ) ,  raise  the  living 
stikndards.  the  educational  standards, 
and  the  health  standards  of  the  United 
Stites. 

niose  were  promises.  But  what  have 
th»y  accomplLshed?  Wtuit  is  the  record 
of  their  legislation  In  these  2  years? 

*rices  of  food.  rent,  commodities  of  all 
kinds,  from  clothing  to  automobiles. 
have  splraied  steadily  upward.  And 
houlof.  what  about  it?  The  picture  U 
th  I  iMM  bcrt.  Little  housing,  if  any.  la 
«1  IMS  Mc  reach  Of  llM  •¥< 
«r  Mr  •funtry  OMr  twi&m^,  ^ 
f«|lh#  rmf  tmmn  ptifMMt  in  th# 

•rt  wHIiMil  tlM  booMii  (h«f  •• 
lUtjr  immL 

lltar  «Ml  •  ■•«  fMRltr<  Mtl4  hi4 

Al^  MlA  ^^AMH^A^     AAA   mMm&^ 

§  llMl^HI  k§  Mfi  nn4 
»y'«  •MfMlMM  prl«M/     WHk 
priMi  of  I99i,  fiflhini,  turniUtn, 

other  lUMMetttes   vhar  hdi  iu^pntn^ 
'>ml«e<l  < 

lUiuufiA?    The  vcr>  piuiue  u  a 


flifj 


tun  fslng  without  milk 
taMlth-fftvlnt  foods.  Why? 
r?  Milk  today  cocts  21  2 
cHita  a  quart.  Two  years  ago  It  cost  17.6 
ee  Its. 

^  l^hiie  the  Republican-controlled  House 
qubbled  over  tiUMBting  the  name  of  a 


dam.  legislation  that  means  whether  this 
country  shall  long  survive,  legislation 
that  would  provide  a  decent  education 
for  all  of  our  young  people,  legislation 
that  would  keep  our  citizens  healthy  and 
strong,  and  leglilitlon  tlMt  would  pro- 
vide adequate  and  dwant  boosing  for  our 
veterans,  is  allowed  to  languish  and  die. 
because  it  Is  not  Important  enough  to 
merit  the  attention  of  the  mighty  Re- 
publican chairmen  of  the  committees  of 
this  Republican-controlled  Congress. 

Taxes  for  rich  and  poor  alike?  Poppy- 
cock. The  Republicans  said  in  their  tax 
bill.  "The  poor  can  get  along  with  a  tax 
reduction  equal  to  5  days's  pay.  It  is 
the  rich  who  need  the  help  of  the  Repub- 
licans, we  will  give  them  a  tax  reduction 
equal  to  5' 2  months'  salary."  This  re- 
duction in  their  tax  bill  is  the  compara- 
tive relief  given  the  earner  of  $3,030  per 
year  and  the  earner  of  $1C0,0C0  per  year. 

I  could  contmue.  but  you  all  know  the 
promises  made  by  the  Republican  Party 
2  years  ago.  what  they  promised  to  do  in 
return  for  control  of  our  country.  You 
all  know  how  the.se  promises  to  the  peo- 
ple have  been  disregarded,  how  a  chosen 
few — the  wealthy  few — have  been  singled 
out  for  the  favor  of  the  Republicans. 
Bills  permitted  to  reach  this  floor  by  the 
Republican  leadership,  have  been  bills  to 
benefit  tho?e  who  need  no  benefit — the 
wealthy,  who  are  already  well  housed, 
well  fed.  well  clothed,  and  well  educated. 

And  what  about  the  great  body  of  cur 
citizens  who  have  not  benefited  from  this 
Congress?  The  veterans,  the  children, 
the  aged — who  strive  to  live  on  $39  a 
month,  when  hamburger  costs  from  59 
cents  to  79  cents  per  pound — what  are 
they  to  do  now.  after  two  long  years  of 
ever-increasing  prices?  Milk  costs  more, 
txread  costs  more,  potatoes  cost  more, 
meat  costs  more? 

A-sk  the  housewives  of  this  country. 
Ark  about  their  heart-breaking  Job  of 
stretching  inadequate  salaries  to  cover 
the  cost  of  food  for  their  families,  provide 
a  decent  roof  over  the  heads  of  their 
babies,  provide  adequate  med  cal  atten- 
tion. Ask  them,  the  housewives,  and 
their  husbands,  the  breadwinners  of  the 
families  of  this  country.  Aik  them. 
"What  are  they  going  to  do  now  after 
these  past  2  years  of  Republican  control 
of  the  country?" 

Ask  them.  Have  they  "had  enough"? 
Have  ttiey  1m4  eooufh"  of  high  pT\om, 
iteming  ttmmhf  IHgher?  Have  tlM|r 
"tuid  tmnmh"  of  iturte^uiii  bouelnc. 
grcFWtng  ever  oMre  lnide»iittf  And  ih«t 
»ft*w<^  will  IM  ft  migthf,  "Hm,  «e  have 

iMMlfflMiti 

'^«  t>ii  nniigh  Of  lUfNMlMfi. 

AMU*  hgy  want  a  fhrntm-     n 

mmml§^ *ntt*»nfwuuui$ 

lot  Uut  welfare  of  ftU  Km 

want  a  etuuiie  t«  Dtmocnilc 
lip  and  control  in  the  Congreae 
iin.  We  are  going  to  the  polls  en 
Novfmber  2  and  vote  to  elect  a  Demo> 
cratlr  Congress  and  a  Democratic  PresU 
dent  because  we  know  that  the  Demo- 
crats are  close  to  the  common  people,  and 
that  they  will  protect  us  from  RepubUcaa 
'boom  and  bust'  Inflation  and 
sion." 


Freedom  of  Speech  for  the  Labor  Press 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  T.  MILLET  HAND 

or  Nrw  jxasET 

IN  THE  HOU3K  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thusd^V,  June  10.  1948 

Mr.  HAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  morn- 
ing, through  the  courtesy  of  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Lal>or  Relations.  I  had  the 
privilege  of  appearing  and  testifying  In 
favor  of  my  bill.  H.  R.  4369.  which  has 
for  Its  purpose  the  clarification  of  the 
complete  right  of  the  labor  press,  or  any 
other  press,  to  support  or  oppose  any 
candidate  for  oflBce  or  ani  principle  with 
which  they  are  concerned.  I  have  been 
concerned  with  the  possibility  that  the 
Taft-Hartley  Act  would  throw  some 
doubt  on  this  right,  and  on  the  complete 
freedom  of  the  press  and  freedom  of  ex- 
pression. I  Introduced  my  bill  10  days 
after  PhUip  Murray  participated  in  the 
Maryland  election  through  the  CIO  News 
and  many  months  before  he  was  indicted 
for  doing  so.  Regardless  of  any  deci- 
sion that  the  court  may  make.  I  think 
Congress  abould  clarify  its  intent  in  this 
respect. 

I  argued  accordlnely  before  the  ,Jolnt 
Committee  on  Labor  Relations  this 
morning  and  my  statement,  in  part,  fol- 
lows: 

Mr.  CSjalrman.  I  appreciate  th«  opportu- 
nity given  me  by  the  Joint  committee  to  ap- 
pear before  you  this  mornlni?.  The  section 
oT  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act  which 
proTides  for  a  conttnulni;  study  of  the  law 
is  of  the  utmost  Importance.  No  legisla- 
tion Is  perfect,  and  the  Imperfections  and 
injustices  must  gradually  b«  adjusted. 

Of  course,  the  criticisms  directed  against 
the  Taft-Hartley  Act  have,  for  the  most  part, 
been  groaaly  exaggerated.  Nevertheless, 
there  Is  certainly  room  for  Improrem^nt, 
and  that  is  the  reason  this  committee  Is  sit- 
ting; to  determine  how  It  can  be  Improved. 

There  are  a  number  of  Items  that  concern 
me.  but  they  have  t>een  or  will  be  discussed 
by  other  wltoeases.  and  I  would  like  to  con- 
fine myself  to  one  particular  phase  of  the 
law;  that  Is  section  304.  prohibiting  business 
cfirporations  and  labor  organixatlons  from 
milking  contributions  or  expenditures  tn 
connection  with  certain  Federal  elections. 

I  think  that  the  motive  of  Congress  wss 
to  apply  the  same  law  to  labor  OTganHettooe 
as  It  bas  already  appUed  tmder  tlie  OemMrt 
Prmitmn  Aet  %e  twefsei  eefforMkne)  m4 
ihat  Motive  ie  a  prefer  ene.  Jtm  piirttf  mH 
er   eleeHMM   Miet   fee   proMtMl 


fi 


«fS7 


^      tbf  immmt  mjM  «M'f  Mpm 

(#fttHfMtW^IMKM|hiRllMMff.   9mi' 

_  re  iniMdMl,  le  ihfihiM 

In  Ike  mpittm  defTM  upon  iHe  hgtiu  u{  • 
(!••  i)»MNi  T*  fMrtf  M«»M(  any  sueli  p«* 
•ibility,  r  iMix^ueMl  H  N  iggg  mi  July  S4, 
1*47     %'  •nKUa«a  and  pUTpOM  of  that 

bill  are  v*./  .Miipts     It  provides: 


omnmh  i 


"A  bill  to  «l*rily  and  nkak«  ««rt»U>  fl 
of  •ipteealen 
"*•  i%  etiected,  tie ,  That.  aoCwtthstand- 
lag  the  proviskms  of  section  S0«  of  Utle  UX 
of  fatint  yaaegement  Relations  Act  of  1947, 
and  DegwIlkHaBillnK  the  provisions  of  any 
oUMr  law,  a  bona  fide  newspaper  published 
by  any  labor  union  or  labor  or  other  orgnnU 
Cation  shaU  not  lo  any  way  be  restricted  in 
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its  right  to  advocate  the  election  or  the  do- 
feat  of  any  candidate  for  public  office. 

"Sec.  2.  "Bona  fide  newspaper'  for  the  pur- 
pose of  this  act  Is  any  publication  published 
not  less  often  than  once  a  month  and  which 
shall  have  been  so  published  for  at  least  I 
year." 

It  wUl  be  noted  that  this  blU  simply  makes 
clear  that  the  prohibition  of  the  act  cannot 
apply  to  a  bona  fide  newspaper  and  then  de- 
fines what  a  bona  fide  newspaper  Is. 

You  wUl  observe  that  this  bUl  antedates 
by  several  months  the  Indictment  against 
PhUlp  Murray  and  the  CIO  for  entering  Into 
a  Maryland  election  with  the  CIO  News. 
This  Indictnrent  was  found  on  February  11. 
1948.  The  Issue  of  the  CIO  News  complained 
of  was  published  on  July  14.  1947.  and  10 
days  after  Its  publication  my  bill  was  In- 
troduced. I  wanted  to  make  sure  that  no 
Interpretation  by  any  court  could  be  used  to 
hamper  freedom  of  expression  and  freedom 
of  the  press. 

Since  that  time,  the  United  States  district 
court  has  found  that  the  act  Is  an  uncon- 
stitutional abridgement  of  this  freedom  and 
the  case  Is  presently  pending  before  the 
Supreme  Court. 

It  Is  not  my  Intention  to  burden  the  com- 
mittee or  the  record  with  a  legal  discussion. 
It  Is  my  belief  that  the  act.  If  It  prevents 
support  or  opposition  to  political  candidates 
by  regularly  Issued  newspapers,  is  uncon- 
stitutional. It  Is  my  belief  that  It  Is  ex- 
tremely unwise  to  make  any  attempt  to  pre- 
vent the  right  of  any  regular  newspaper  fully 
to  participate  In  an  election  campaign. 
Moreover,  it  is  doubtful  If  such  a  result  was 
Intended.  Representative  HaRtlet,  chair- 
man of  the  House  Committee  on  Labor,  and 
a  cosponsor  of  the  law.  Is  quoted  as  having 
Bftld  that  any  union  newspaper,  no  matter 
how  It  Is  supported,  can  legally  lake  a  stand 
upon  any  political  candidate.  The  design 
In  my  bill  U  to  make  this  perfectly  sure. 

I  don't  think  we  ought  to  await  a  Judicial 
determination;  I  think  we  ought  to  say  now 
that  we  don't  want  to  prevent  a  complete 
freedom  of  expression  and  a  complete  free- 
dom of  the  press.  In  the  long  run.  the 
purity  and  fairness  of  elections  can  be  bet- 
ter guarded  If  we  do  zealously  guard  these 
freedoms. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  a  candidate  for  re- 
election to  the  House  of  Representatives,  but 
I  certainly  would  not  lift  a  finger  to  prevent 
any  group  from  freely  expressing  their  op- 
position to  my  reelection.  I  want  no  one  to 
buy  the  election  In  my  district  either  for  me 
or  against  me.  but  at  tbe  same  time,  I  want 
no  one  to  t>e  prevented  from  advocating 
either  my  election  or  my  defeat.  That  Is  so 
eaecntlal  to  the  American  system  of  govern- 
ment that  no  excuse,  no  matter  how  plausl' 
ble,  1«  eufleieat  to  justify  restraint. 


HON.  ADAM  C  POWELL,  JK, 

Of  viw  rnim 

W  THE  KOfTM  Of  MmMKN  I ATIVM 

THur»day,  June  10,  1948 

Mr,  POWELL.  Mr,  ipoaker,  under 
leave  lo  extend  my  r«mirk«  In  the  Rkc- 
oiD,  I  Include  ;he  following  addreaa  de- 
livered at  the  gigantic  maas  meeting  of 
the  Ethiopian  World  Federation,  Inc.. 
held  at  Its  headquarters  In  New  York. 
N.  Y.,  on  Sunday.  May  9.  1948.  In  com- 
memoration of  the  seventh  anniversary 
of  the  liberation  of  Ethiopia,  by  Robert  T. 
Bess,  founder  and  executive  director  of 
the  Anti  Job  Discrimination  League,  Inc.: 


ITHIOPL\  SHALL  STaETCH  FOBTH   HEB  HANDS  TO 

coo 
Mr.  Chairman,  members  and  friends,  ladles 
and  gentlemen.  I  deeply  appreciate  the  honor 
which  has  been  conferred  upon  me  by  the 
Ethiopian  World  Federation,  Inc..  to  deliver 
the  principal  address  to  this  great  audience 
bringing  to  a  climax  the  seventh  anniversary 
celebration  of  the  glorious  return  of  Emperor 
Halle  Selassie  and  his  conquering  heroes  to 
Addis  Ababa,  the  capital  of  Ethiopia,  ou 
May  5,  1941. 

My  subject.  Ethiopia  Shall  Stretch  Forth 
Her  Hands  to  God.  makes  me  a  very  un- 
worthy Individual  to  deliver  thU  address, 
because  it  takes  us  back  thousand  of  years 
ago  when  one  of  the  great  prophets  made 
this  statement  which  is  now  fulfilled  in  our 
time  with  Its  national  and  International  Im- 
plications. So  that  I  may  not  become  lost 
In  its  various  ramifications.  I  will  deal  with 
It  as  It  affects  certain  countries  and  the 
United  Nations  In  particular.  Before  doing 
so.  however,  I  would  like  to  make  my  posi- 
tion clear  and  that  Is,  "I  swear  allegiance 
to  no  other  country  In  the  world  but  this 
country  of  which  I  am  a  citizen."  As  a 
matter  of  fact.  I  am  very  proud  of  this  privi- 
lege and  hope  and  pray  that  other  countries 
would  adopt  the  principles  of  our  liberal 
Constitution  and  fight  to  put  It  in  operation 
as  we  are  fighting  to  do  now. 

The  countries  through  which  I  will  prove 
my  subject  are :  Italy.  Spain.  Germany,  Great 
Britain,  France.  India  and  Pakistan,  Burma, 
Ceylon.  South  Africa.  Liberia.  Haiti.  Indo- 
nesia. Palestine.  United  States,  and  Ethiopia. 
The  United  Nations  will  summarize  all. 

Italy:  When  Italy  set  out  In  1935  to  con- 
quer Ethiopia,  she  camouflaged  her  objec- 
tive by  saying  that  she  was  out  to  civilize 
the  Ethiopians.  She  was  aided  and  abetted 
by  Great  Britain  and  France  and  was  thus 
able  to  kill  defenseless  women  and  children 
with  poison  gas.  The  success  of  that  con- 
quest precipitated  World  War  II  with  the 
result  that  Italy  was  brought  to  her  knees 
and  her  leader,  Mussolini,  lynched  after 
death  by  the  hands  of  his  own  people.  You 
wUl  remember  that  Emperor  Halle  Selassie 
(after  pleading  the  case  of  Ethiopia  before 
the  League  of  Nations  and  was  convinced 
that  Justice  would  not  be  rendered)  stretched 
Ethiopia's  hand  to  God  when  he  said.  "God 
and  history  will  remember."  As  a  result, 
the  strife  In  Italy  today  Is  rocking  the  clvUl- 
zatlon  of  the  whole  world  and  she  still  bears 
the  mark  of  conquest  to  the  extent  that  she 
has  no  place  among  the  United  Nations. 

Spain:  Spain  followed  Italy's  example 
and  a  bloody  ideological  civil  war  ensued. 
The  result  was,  that  thousands  of  her  own 
citizens  were  slaughtered  and  she  Is  still  not 
a  member  of  the  United  nations. 

Germany :  Germany  quickly  followed  Italy 
MMI  Spain,  but  she  wae  aiore  ambitloua,  be- 
MMe  she  »et  out  to  eMMMf  the  w^  Ttie 
r«,u)t  WM  iiMt  MtfMUi  •>••?>•»'•«'•  T£* 
•latiehlefHl  tM^  mmUmt  •I^^^J*  2! 

«Mtf  ahe  »«  MlU'»iipp'Jt^^h^t  ¥^hH*  prtMMmy 

mi¥  »«  ihe  lunum  in  mm »—'— 

wee*; 


*ot9t  wmtHt  I  Of #•!  fm*^  i*  <!*?•  •'2!! 

tmdi  of  lira  tflrtar,  A  MMI  mni  mM§ 
wKft  ever  a  nwarter  0«  tiM  fW  ••♦  ••f«» 
wHt  im  $omtn»im,  fM  fc»  h«4  t«.f»jj 
iMlto.  enimt,  Wwm,  i^n4  aipwat  *varyth»ni 
aha  had;  but  shs  •till  iMMfMl  tP  ttie  FrovtMe 
uf  Ogadaii  ill  Rtkilopta,  MM  l«  MMMUMi  %o 
Ud  t'l  tha  aatant  of  bllllorn  of  dollars  and 
iiaeda  mora  and  mora  monay  ts»ry  day  not 
only  to  support  bar  people  at  homa  but  to 
hold  on  to  whafa  left  of  thalr  tottarad  em- 
pire abroad.  We  are  aoundlng  tbU  warning 
here  and  now— 'If  ahe  does  not  get  out  of 
Ethiopia  as  quickly  as  poaalbla,  tha  god  of 
Ethiopia's  ouutretched  arm,  will  not  only 
break  her  to  pieces  abroad  but  will  turn  her 
own  people  against  her  at  home.  The  hand- 
writing Is  already  on  the  wall  and  those  who 
read,  will  learn. 


France:  France  has  had  so  much  upon  her 
that  she  fell  prostrate  on  her  face.  Ethiopia's 
outstretched  hand  caught  up  with  her  very 
heavUy  and  but  for  our  liberation,  she  would 
have  remained  In  defeat.  Today  ahe  Is  eco-  ' 
nomlcally  lost  without  us. 

India  and  Pakistan:  India  and  Paklatan 
came  Into  their  own  through  Ethiopia's  out- 
sUetched  hand.  But  for  the  Injustice  done 
to  Ethiopia  precipitating  World  War  II.  their 
opportunity  for  freedom  may  have  been  long 
delayed.  We  hope,  however,  that  the  assassl-* 
nation  of  Mahatma  Gandhi  might  also  pre- 
cipitate a  union  of  the  two  Dominions  under 
the  old  and  historic  name — India. 

Burma:  Burma  emerged  as  a  republic 
through  Ethiopia's  outstretched  hand  and 
can  today  say:  "Thank  God,  I  am  free." 

Ceylon:  Ceylon  emerged  as  a aelf -governing 
dominion  while  Ethiopia's  hSndM'aa  atlll 
stretched  out. 

South  Africa:  The  dominion  of  South 
Africa  was  cracked  wide  open  through  Ethi- 
opia's outstretched  hand.  The  world  realizes 
today  that  the  greatest  oppression  by  a  mi- 
nority on  a  majority,  exists  there.  What  la 
the  United  Nations  doing  about  it?  The 
exposure  of  this  situation  has  been  so  pro- 
nounced that  it  is  surprising  that  the  United 
Nations  has  not  taken  definite  steps  to  correct 
It  as  yet.  Africa,  first  and  last,  Is  for  the 
Africans:  and  when  they  are  not  only  ex- 
ploited but  maltreated  by  the  people  whom 
they  are  benefiting,  something  should  be 
done  about  It. 

Liberia:  Liberia  came  Into  her  own  from 
Ethiopia's  outstretched  hand.  Her  dominant 
position  was  recognized  as  a  key  spot  in 
Africa  In  World  War  II  and  today  she  Is  rap- 
Idly  progressing  under  very  splendid  lead- 
ership. 

Haiti:  Haiti  received  the  blessings  of  fair 
play  and  Justice  through  Ethiopia's  out- 
stretched hand  when  she  was  recognized  as  a 
desirable  base  In  the  West  Indies  In  World 
War  II  and  Is  forging  ahead  today. 

Indonesia:  Indonesia  took  advantage  of 
Ethiopia's  outstretched  hand  and  cracked 
the  chains  with  which  the  IXitch  held  her. 
after  World  War  U.  She  Is  still  having  a 
desperate  struggle;  but  the  God  of  Ethiopia 
win  bring  her  out  victorious,  as  world  senti- 
ment Is  already  crysUlUzed  in  her  favor. 
The  principle  of  self-determination  wUl  pre- 
vail. 
Palestine:  Palestine  Is  now  the  powder  keg 
■  of  the  world.  Through  Ethiopia's  out- 
stretched hand  precipitating  World  War  II. 
millions  of  Jews  were  made  homeless  and  the 
United  Nations  waa  therefore  forced  to  agree 
to  partition  It  to  gl^e  them  n  home.  That 
decUlon  la  also  prophetic.  Not  until  parti- 
tion Is  effected  will  fighting  cease  there.  Pal- 
estine waa  given  by  God  to  the  Jews  as  a 
home,  \onn  before  thejr  were  In  slavery  In 
Africa  In  the  country  «f  tgypt  under  tha 
rhareohe.  At  thst  ump.  Afric*  ruled  tte 
ir»f1d  thfottgh  »gypt.  and  tfihk>t±».JthM9g  m 

Oti'f  W«i  MMfl  MM  <•  fMi< 

iMtM  M  •  ^m  ttm  itoiiWifMfW  9^ 

uhftti    Pa^'i'ia  «>f  'vefir  r§§9,  mmii  tmmrtM 

liatMial  I'lWiM   Hf  MMfm  tte  lllll«WiaBM> 
It  le  the  eepitel  (4  th*  Uiiitad  PlaUo»»«  .Iw 
iaaderetilp  la  only  u  efeciuai  aa  lu  iraaimenl 
!•  to  all  of  MM  (.Itiaana     X  muat  sKprsM  bare 
and  now  that  lu  iraatm«»ii  lo  in  cittiefie 
of  Afrleaa  deaeeitt  U  a  taughiiiK  •t'**'  ^  iba 
world.    How  can  wa  praach  democracy  abroad 
whan   wa   dlscrlmlnaU,  aagragaU,   and   Jim 
Crow  16,000,000  of  our  citizens  at  homa,  auto- 
matically making  them  aecond-claaa  cUlaeoaT 
How  can  we  have  taxation  without  repre- 
•enutlon  in  any  part  of  our  country  and  call 
It  a  free  country?    Isn't  It  a  fact  that  our 
citizens   whoae   foreparenU   were   slaves   for 
nearly  260  yeara  have  a  greater  right  to  be 
flrst-claaa  citizens  becauae  of  tbe  free  labor 
given  during  all  thoae  yeara? 
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1  he  civil -rlghta  prodjam  sponaond  by  the 
Pn  Udent.  and  now  in  the  bands  of  Repub- 
Ua  n  leaders  in  Congreaa.  U  a  "must"  pro- 
gra  ax.  because  on  it  depends  the  peace  of  tba 
wo  Id.  Unlesa  America  cleans  her  bouse,  ber 
fol  owers  will  rebel  and  there  vlll  be  no  peace, 
a  matter  of  (act.  believe  It  or  not.  the 
I  of  the  world  depends  on  giving  Negroes 
dvU  rights  and  the  Jews  their  home- 
Ithlopta's  hand  is  still  stretched  out. 
the  god  of  Bthlopla  will  prevail. 
'7ntted  Nations:  The  United  Nations  has 
responsibility  for  Its  &8  member  nations. 
Its  hands.  We  must  call  Its  attention  to 
Xt  ilopla.  According  to  Its  Charter  which 
ca  italns  the  principle  of  self-determination 
all  Its  members.  Great  Britain  should  ba 
toil  to  get  out  of  any  part  of  Kthlopla  at 
She  Is  not  wanted  there,  does  not  be- 
lasfK  there  and  must  get  out  of  there.  Erlt- 
and  the  Somallland.<>  were  stolen  from 
and  should  be  given  back  to  her. 
Is  It  fair  that  she  should  be  hemmed  In  by 
otlicr  nations  and  not  have  an  outlet  to  the 
Why  should  black  people  always  suffer 
at  Itba  hands  of  white  people  .>  The  answers 
to  these  questions  are  not  political.  They 
an  simply  questions  of  righteousness  and 
pM  tlca  and  require  just  answers.  Remem- 
b«  .  Kthlopla 's  hand  is  still  stretched  out  to 
Qep:  and  having  dented  her  Justice  has  al- 
cracked  up  the  League  of  Nations.  Do 
yoA  want  Ethiopia's  God  to  crack  up  the 
trotted  Nations?  We  do  not.  We  therefore 
pic  ad  with  you  to  set  your  machinery  in 
mc  Cion  without  delay  to  give  Justice  to  Bthl- 
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Jfthlopla:   Kthlopla  now  brings  tis  to  the 

of   this   address.     Every   African 

tvccy  descendant  of  Africa  among  tha 

su*  total  of  over  400.000  000  In  every  part 

iie  wcx-ld.  Joins  with  us.  at  this  moment, 

Joy  and  gladness  on  this  seventh  annl- 

celebratlon  In  memory  of  the  tumul- 

receptlon  which  greeted  Bis  Majesty. 

Halle  Selaaale  on  his  return  to  his 

cai^ltal.  Addis  Ababa. 

le  to  the  fact  that  tlhtopia  Is  the  oldest 
on  earth,  and.  seeoMtng  to  biblical 
was  able  to  put  over  a  mllliou  men 
Che  field  to  fight  her  battles  thousands 
rsars  ago-,  we  therefore  recognize  her  as 
^nnbol  of  the  fighting  spirit   of  all    the 
peoples  of  the  world.     We  look  forward 
ler  return  to  her  former  greatosas  whan 
queen.  Candace.  vlsltad  King  ffpfpltm 
-mtm  hallsd  as  the  greatest  and  richest 
(aoeompaniad  by  a  tremendous  ret- 
I)  to  graes  that  Hebrew  court.    We  whole- 
rtedly  eongrattilate  Kmpcrcr  Hall*  Sclas- 
in  his  democratic  and  Intelligent  leader- 
In  striving  to  bring  about  and  Institute 
which  will  improve  the  educatloD. 
and  culture  of  his  people.     We  tmk 
sympatheUc  cooperation  of  tha  psopiM 
world  and  at  the  Negro  people  In  par- 
te  go  to  Kthlopla   as   professional, 
ms^anlcal.    Industrial,    and     buataMHman 
women  to  help  to  push  tha  sp<m  of 
which    Is    evidenced    throughout 
Last,  but  not   least,  we  give  our 
warmest   felicitations   to   the   Kmperor   and 
him  long  llfs.  health,  and  happiness  In 
years  ahead   and   pray  that   Kthlopla  s 
baxd  continue  to  be  stretched  out  to  Ood. 


'•Bfrcst  Mast  Not  Let  the  Hoatinf 
Bill  Die 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


OF 


HO  i.  HELEN  GAHAGAN  DOUGUS 
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or  CALiroaN:.\ 
THK  HODSK  OF  RSPRKSENTATIVKS 

Friday ,  June  4,  1948 

DOUGLAS.      Mr.   Speaker,   un- 
permuisioa  to  revise  and  extend  my 


remariu.  I  Include  an  article  by  Malvina 
Lindsay  In  the  Washington  Post  of  June 
9.  1948;  a  letter  from  William  Relnhardt, 
a  realtor  in  Philadelphia;  and  an  edi- 
torial from  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer  of 
June  3.  1948.  endorsing  the  Talt-Ellen- 
der-Wagner  housing  bill: 

Facinc  thb  Horn  Fouc 
(By  Malvina  Lindsay) 


VUttlCT    OM 

Many  a  Member  of  Ooncrws  no  doubt 
wishes  he  could  pull  down  an  iron  curtain 
In  his  glass  house  during  these  present 
hectic  days  of  bill  passing  and  buck  passing. 
For  the  mood  of  the  voters  back  home,  whom 
he  must  face  sooner  or  later,  is  uncertain. 
If  some  politically  embarrassing  bills  get  loet 
In  the  last -minute  Jam,  will  many  people 
notice  It?     Will  they  care? 

The  general  feeling  among  politicians 
seems  to  be  that  they  wont,  that  they  are 
as  politically  apathetic  as  In  194S  when  they 
made  a  comparatively  small  showing  at  the 
polls.  They  have  Jobs  and  they  are  eating 
fairly  well,  it  is  argued,  and  they  are  still  en- 
grossed In  their  personal  postwar  affairs. 
Whafs  more,  they've  had  their  taxes  re- 
duced— at  least  the  more  vocal  of  them.  Why 
should  they  bother  watching  Congress  or  its 
lobbyist?  Why  should  not  legislative  ob- 
structionists exp«ct  to  get  away  with  any 
amount  of  high-handed  sabotage? 

Yet  some  warning  signs  are  beginning  to 
show  up.  These  indicate  there  may  t>e  more 
voters  looking  Into  candidates'  voting  records 
than  have  been  counted  on 

Most  significant  is  the  recent  action  of  a 
great  church  body,  the  Presbyterian  Church 
in  the  United  States  of  America,  In  censur- 
ing Congress  for  repudiating  Its  pledge  to 
provide  housing  for  veterans.  The  church's 
general  assembly  also  took  a  definite  stand 
on  other  social  legislation,  some  of  which 
is  likely  to  remain  bottled  up,  and  called  on 
Its  Division  of  Social  Education  and  Action 
to  provide  voting  records  of  Members  of 
Congress  to  be  studied  in  individual  churches 
prior  to  the  November  elections. 

Another  group  likely  to  look  into  housing 
legislation,  or  more  likely  the  lack  of  it. 
wUl  come  from  the  approximately  6.500,000 
famUies.  including  many  veterans,  that  are 
living  doubled  up  and  from  the  mUllons 
of  others  living  in  Inadequate  quarters. 

Also  failure  to  pass  the  Federal  aid-to- 
education  bill  would  set  a  great  many  people, 
psrenta  as  well  as  educators,  to  thinking  es- 
pecially In  September  when  2,570.000  new 
first-graders,  as  estimated  by  the  Census  Bu- 
reau, will  be  ready  for  school.  The  number 
of  beginners  will  be  300.000  above  last  year 
as  the  wartime  baby  crcp  is  now  turning  into 
a  school  tide  that  Is  expected  to  reach 'lU 
peak  In  1953.  Yet  poorer  communities  are 
not  prepared  to  educate  these  children  with- 
out Federal  aid. 

Voters  on  fixed  Incomes  who  are  bearing 
the  brunt  of  Infiatlon,  and  the  many  white- 
collar  workers  who  have  not  profited  by 
unton  wage  Increases  also  might  be  expected 
to  t>e  more  politically  curious  this  year  than 
usual. 

Another  unpleasant  prospect  for  the  legis- 
lator who  has  contributed  to  congressional 
delay  and  inaction  is  that  of  facing  the  large 
nonpartisan  organized  women's  groups  which 
are  aggressively  backing  IntemattonaJ  coop- 
eration and  social-welfare  advance.  Never 
before  has  there  been  such  an  army  of  these. 
Women's  National  News  Service,  which  re- 
cently made  a  survey  of  the  strength  of  these 
groups,  found  a  groundsweil  of  membership 
had  taken  place  in  the  last  few  years. 

Among  the  groups  with  eubetantlal  gains 
are  the  General  Indention  ot  Wotnenl 
Clube.  the  Amertean  Association  of  Univer- 
sity Women,  the  Natkmal  Federation  of  Buai- 
nass  and  ProrsasloBal  Women,  the  League  of 
Women  Voters,  the  Woooen's  Action  Commit- 
tee for  LasUng  Peace — all  committed  to  defi- 
nite legislative  programs. 


Moat  of  the  big  national  women's  groups 
have  been  working  vigorously  for  interna- 
tional legislation,  such  as  KRP  and  the  recip- 
rocal trade  agreements.  Many  have  also 
backed  Federal  aid  to  education  and  housing 
and  health  measures.  Among  these  women 
there  Is  less  straight  party  voting,  more  tend- 
ency to  Judge  a  candidate  on  his  personal 
voting  record. 

It  will  not.  of  course,  be  possible  to  run 
down  all  the  villains  m  the  plot,  should  Con- 
gress end  w^ith  a  record  of  obstructionism 
toward  foreign  policy  and  domestic  social  lej;- 
Islatlon.  But  there  may  Ije  more  amateur 
sleuthing  for  them  than  is  generally 
expected. 

pHnJunLPHU,  Pa.,  June  3,  1918. 

Mt  Dxas  Congrxssman:  I  have  been  a 
Philadelphia  realtor  for  more  than  40  years: 
I  am  conveyancer  and  director  of  one  of  the 
largest  FMeral  savings  and  loan  associations 
in  Philadelphia,  a  director  of  the  Federal 
Home  Loan  Board  for  the  third  district,  a 
former  president  of  the  Pennsylvania  Savings 
and  Luan  League,  and  chairman  of  the 
Philadelphia  Housing  Authority. 

As  a  conveyancer  for  more  than  30  sav- 
ings and  loan  aasoclatioiu.  I  have  handled 
the  financing  of  70.000  small  homes  in  the 
Philadelphia  area,  and  with  this  varied  back- 
ground of  experience  in  tlie  housing  field.  I 
wish  to  say  to  you  that  I  believe  the  Taft- 
Ellendcr-Wagner  bill  provides  the  best  meth- 
od of  meeting  our  present  housing  shortage. 

As  a  private  realtor  I  am  shocked  and  dis- 
appointed at  the  apparent  apathy  of  Mem- 
bers of  the  Congress  toward  enacting  suitalile 
legislation  to  meet  our  housing  neecki.  As  a 
puUic  official  charged  with  the  duty  of  pro- 
viding decent  housing  for  those  famUlea  for 
whom  private  industry  cannot  provide  shel- 
ter. I  am  convinced  of  the  necessity  of  Fed- 
eral aid  to  provide  a  minimum  of  public 
housing  for  our  lowest  income  groups. 

As  a  private  realtor  and  as  chairman  of  the 
Philadelphia  Housing  Authority.  I  urge  you 
if  you  have  not  already  done  so,  to  sign  dis- 
charge petition  No.  6.  and  bring  the  Taft- 
Ellender- Wagner  bill  to  a  vote  on  the  fioor  of 
the  House  of  Representatives. 

I  believe  it  to  be  a  shameful  disgrace  and 
abuse  of  democratic  process  that  a  small 
handful  of  men  representing  special  inter- 
ests can  thwart  the  wUl  of  the  American  peo- 
ple by  keepmg  this  legUlatlon  bottled  up  in 
the  House  Banking  and  Currency  Committee. 
Sincerely  yours. 

WnXUM   RXINMASDT. 

CoMOBos  Men  Not  Lrr  thx  Housing  Box 
Dx> 

Omission  of  any  provision  for  allevlsting 
the  hotjslng  shortage  is  by  far  the  wors' 
feature  of  the  whittled-down  must  list  of 
legislation  to  be  passed  by  Congress  before 
It  adjourns. 

The  Nation's  need  for  housing  speaks  for 
itself,  through  high  prices,  the  vlrttial  dis- 
appearance of  rental  space,  doubling  up  of 
famUies.  and  the  existence  of  trailer  camps 
near  many  cities.  All  the  arguments  and 
pressures  of  the  real-estate  lobby  cannot  dis- 
pel the  unpleasant  fact  that  there  is  a 
shortage. 

Congress  had  it  In  iu  power— and  still 
has — to  do  something  toward  solving  the 
problem.  More  than  8  weeks  ago.  the  Sen- 
ate passed  the  Taft-Bllender-W.igner  long- 
range  housing  bill,  which  aimed  at  spurring 
the  construction  of  15.000.000  new  housing 
uniU  over  the  next  10  years. 

That  the  House  has  done  nothing  about 
the  measure  since  then  is  a  tribute  to  its 
Btubbomneas.  but  not  to  its  wUIingness  to 
come  to  grips  with  a  naUonal  need.  Becauas 
of  their  opposition  to  the  public -housing  fea- 
ture, a  relatively  few  men  have  blocked  the 
legislation,  even  thotigh  it  contains  mxiny 
necessary  Inducements  for  continuing  pri- 
vate building. 

Attacks  on  the  modest  public-housing  pro- 
vision gloss  over  the  fact  that  present  high 
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prices  of  homes  put  them  out  of  reach  of 
large  numbers  of  families.  Including  those 
of  veterans.  Opponents  of  any  Federal  low- 
cost  housing  program  refuse  to  acknowledge 
the  effects  of  the  wartime  halt  in  construc- 
tion on  the  Nation's  housing  requirements. 
It  would  take  but  a  few  hours  of  Congress' 
remaining  time  to  complete  action  on  a  hous- 
ing program.  All  that  is  needed  is  a  de- 
cision to  face  the  problem.  The  leaders  of 
Congress  should  decide  without  further  delay 
that  they,  and  the  Nation,  cannot  afford  to 
let  the  housing  bill  die. 


How  Are  Things?  Not  Bad! 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  T.  MILLET  HAND 

or  NEW  JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  10,  1948 

Mr.  HAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  is  always 
the  case  there  is  a  criticism  of  the  ac- 
complishments of  the  Congress  from 
groups  who  are  not  wholly  satisfied,  and 
some  of  those  criticisms  are  unquestion- 
ably justified.  Nevertheless,  the  proof 
of  the  pudding  is  in  the  eating.  The  Re- 
publican Congress  has  been  in  session 
since  January  3.  1947.  until  now.  and 
what  is  the  state  of  the  Union? 

As  of  June  7.  1948.  Time,  in  its  section 
on  business  and  finance,  reported  as 
follows: 

Wall  Street's  baby  bull  market  grew  a  bit 
more  last  week.  The  Dow-Jones  Industrial 
average  moved  up  1.06  polnU  to  191.06.  the 
highest  in  19  months  By  week's  end  the 
market  had  slipped  back  a  bit.  to  190.74. 
But  there  was  no  hesitation  iu  the  rest  ul 
the  economy. 

In  April,  said  the  Bureau  of  Labor  bta- 
tistics.  90,000  new  houses  were  started.  20.500 
more  than  in  the  same  month  last  year. 
ClvUlan  employment,  said  BLS.  is  also  headed 
for  a  new  peacetime  high  of  62,000.000  Jobs 
by  September.  Industrial  production,  which 
had  dropped  in  April  for  the  second  con- 
secutive month  Ijecause  of  the  coal  strike. 
was  on  the  rise  again.  After  the  disappoint- 
ing Easter  season,  department  store  sales, 
reported  the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  were  ui 
exceptionally  high  levels  in  AprU  and  tha 
first  half  of  May. 

Say  when.  How  long  would  it  last?  A 
firm  answer  was  given  thU  week  in  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Boards  third  annual  survey  of 
durable  goods  spending.  With  minor  reser- 
vations, it  was  what  businessmen  wanted  to 
hear:  for  at  least  the  rest  of  this  year  there 
will  be  no  let-up  in  the  demand  for  durable 
goods  (autos.  refrigerators,  etc.).  the  back- 
bone of  the  boom  About  20.000.000  spend- 
ing units  (families)  bought  autos,  radios, 
washing  machines  in  1947. 

The  cash  was  there  for  spending.  Though 
consumers  saved  less  in  1947  than  in  1946 
and  more  of  them  went  into  debt,  they  still 
had  enough  cash  in  their  pockets  to  keep 
demand  at  its  peak.  Up  to  4.100.000  planned 
to  buy  cars,  as  many  as  at  the  beginning  of 
1M7.  "There  Is  no  change,"  the  survey 
noted,  "in  the  prospective  demand  for  other 
selected  durable  goods." 

In  housing,  the  number  planning  to  buy 
this  year— more  than  1,000,000 — was  larger 
than  the  estimated  numlier  of  houses  that 
might  be  completed.  Equally  promising  to 
the  building  industry  was  the  fact  that 
prospective  buyers  were  prepared  to  pay 
prices  in  line  with  the  high  ones  last  year. 

More  to  come.  An  Increasing  amount  of 
sucii    buying    would   be   on   crfoit,   said    the 


survey.  But  consumers  were  making  more 
(total  money  income  had  risen  10  percent), 
and  the  added  income  was  well  enough  dis- 
tributed among  all  income  groups  to  sup- 
port this  financing.  Of  the  48,400,000  spend- 
ing units,  atwut  2.500.000  more  had  Incomes 
above  $5,000  in  1947  than  in  1946. 

"The  outlook."  the  survey  concluded  rosily. 
"Is  that  consumer  expenditure  •  •  • 
will  continue  in  expanding  volume.  •  •  • 
It  is  possible  that  immediate  consumer  de- 
mand for  certain  types  of  durable  goods  has 
Increased  further  since  the  survey,  which  was 
taken  before  the  proposed  increase  in  mili- 
tary expenditures." 

It  is  pretty  difficult  to  show  that  the  Re- 
publican Congress  has  not  been  good  for 
the  country 

Mr.  Speaker,  how  are  things?    Not  bad. 


Canada  Kept  Controls  on  the  Market 
Basket 


June  1946  when  price  control  was  arlal- 
trarily  ended. 

As  every  housewife  knows  from  bitter 
experience,  curing  this  last  month,  de- 
spite the  end  of  the  meat  strike,  meat 
prices  have  soared  even  higher  and  they 
are  not  expected  to  decrease  preceptibly 
in  the  near  or  distant  future. 

In  the  April  28.  1948.  issue  of  the  Con- 
gressional Record,  on  page  5011.  you  will 
find  a  list  of  grocery  items  with  their 
prices  for  the  United  States.  Below,  you 
will  find  a  list  of  similar  grocery  items 
for  Canada — the  average  for  the  Domin- 
ion and  the  average  for  Montreal.  The 
dates  on  which  the  articles  were  priced 
vary  from  February  to  May  1948. 

Table   1. — Canadian  food   prices  for  tpecific 
commodities  as  of  February  1948 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HELEN  GAHAGAN  DOUGUS 

or   CALtrORNU 

IN  TOE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  June  4.  1948  ., 

Mrs.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
permission  to  extend  my  remarks  I 
should  like  to  report  the  results  of  a  brief 
survey  I  made  of  Canada's  cost  of  living. 

My  concern  about  what  has  been  hap- 
pening to  the  cost  of  living  in  this  coun- 
try during  the  last  2  years  since  com- 
plete decontrol — which  was  to  bring  a 
better  tomorrow  according  to  the  NAM — 
led  me  to  wonder  about  our  good  neigh- 
bor. Canada. 

Canada  is  a  country  who.se  natural 
wealth  and  economic  standards  very 
nearly  parallel  ours.  It  Is  a  large  food- 
producing  country  which  in  recent 
years— during  the  war  and  since — has 
done  much  to  share  its  abundant  larder 
with  that  part  of  the  world  which  so 
sorely  needed  its  food.  It  too.  like  the 
United  States,  has  been  exporting  large 
quantities  of  food.  In  some  commodities 
it  has  exported  a  much  larger  proportion 
of  its  total  production  than  has  our  coun- 
try. Its  food  resources  and  natural 
wealth,  its  position  in  international  trade 
as  a  large  exporter  of  wheat  and  products 
that  depend  on  wheat,  make  its  economy 
very  similar  to  our  own. 

In  addition,  the  statistical  records  on 
wages,  prices,  and  cost  of  living,  which 
Its  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics  keeps, 
closely  parallel  ours  in  the  techniques 
and  extent. 

For  those  reasons,  I  feel  a  comparison 
of  the  general  cost  of  living  in  the  two 
countries  and  the  specific  cost  of  living 
in  terms  of  foods,  in  terms  of  rent,  cloth- 
ing, and  so  forth.  Is  proper  and  should 
throw  light  on  the  present  economic 
state  of  our  own  country. 

Just  one  month  ago  I  brought  onto  the 
floor  of  this  House  a  marketbasket  of 
groceries.  They  had  been  purchased  in 
the  cheapest  chair  store  in  Washington. 
They  covered  the  cheapest  cuts  of  meat 
and  the  staple  groceries  that  every 
family  uses — flour,  bread,  coffee,  milk, 
soap  flakes,  and  so  forth.  At  that  time 
food  costs  had  increased  41  percent  since 


Commodity 

Domin- 
ion 
average 

Mont- 
real 
average 

10  pound.*  of  flour,  first  jtrsde... 

SO.  62 
.72 
.34 

.'«" 

1.50 
.70 
.M 

taeo 

1  pound  of  bUtUT  ... 

.rz 

2  quarts  of  millc 

1  dozen  ccps  prade  .\.  torgp 

2  jiouDd.s  uio'lium  prunes,  hulk 

3  pound.-;  of  rouii'l  steak..    .  

.35 

.43 

l.fil 

1  pound  of  l«con.  fancy  sliowl 

3  pounds  of  veteitable  short«>ning 

2  iwtinds  of  cofTw,  Early  Morning.... 

.60 

1  pound  of  pork  sausape 

2  pounds  of  stew  beef  (honele,"w> 

2  cans  cut  wax  be:ui»  r2f>-<iunce  tin), 
C.  C.ii 

3  cans  i-eas.  Banquet 

'.ea' 

>.3« 

.57 

>.2S 
«.45 

2  loaves  plain  wnipixMl  bmd,  vhite.. 
1  pound  package  Super  Buds  soap 
rtilps 

.19 

.17 
'.31 

'  .VdvertLied  prices  for  May  12,  1948,  In  Montreal;  all 
other  prices  arc  average  for  February  1948. 

Sources:  T.Abour  (lar.ette.  Department  of  Lalwur, 
Ottawa,  Hnd  the  Montreal  Daily  f^tar.  .Mso  the  OflSce 
of  Foreign  Labor  Conditions, ''.  S.  Dei)artment  of  Labor. 

In  February  IMS  the  ofiicial  exchange  rate  for  the 
Unite<l  States  dollar  in  Canada  was  at  par;  however,  the 
frw  cxchangi-  rates  for  the  Canadian  dollar  in  New 
S'ork  averaged  about  n9  Cnited  .**tat<?i  cents  during  that 
month.  \t  present  (May  2H.  IMS)  the  free  exchanfo' 
rate  Is  about  92  cvnts. 

XOTB.— .\ll  prices  are  in  Canadian  cents. 

»• 

I  think  you  will  find  illuminating  the 
fact  that,  whereas  the  cheapest  store  in 
Washington  .sold  10  pounds  of  flour  for 
89  cents,  in  Canada  the  average  price  for 
the  best  grade  of  flour  in  Montreal  was 
60  cents.  This  same  average  price  held 
throughout  the  Dominion. 

Butter  was  72  cents  in  Canada;  in  the 
United  States  It  was  93  cents  a  month  ago. 
Grade  A  large  eggs  were  49  cents  a  dozen 
in  Montreal  on  May  12.  1948.  In  Wash- 
ington a  month  ago  they  were  65  cents 
a  dozen  in  the  cheapest  store.  Three 
pounds  of  round  steak  were  $1.50  in  the 
Dominion — $1.51  in  Montreal.  In  Wash- 
ington they  were  $2.76.  And  so  on 
through  every  item  for  which  we  have 
comparable  figures. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Members  of  this 
House  may  remember  a  chart  I  brought 
before  this  House  showing  price  of  the 
better  grades  of  meat  In  3  types  of  stores 
in  Washington.  The  meats  included  leg 
of  lamb,  steaks,  chops,  and  so  forth,  the 
kind  of  meat  too  many  people  In  the 
United  States  cannot  afford  at  present 
prices.  For  those  who  wanted  to  study 
the  problem  further.  I  asked  and  was 
granted  permission  to  place  the  charts  in 
the  Members'  corridor.  I  am  .sure,  there- 
fore, that  all  the  Members  are  now  famil- 
iar with  ttie  comparative  United  States 
prices. 

Below  is  a  table  showing  May  12.  1948 
adverti-sed  prices  for  the  same  or  similar 
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aradies  of  meat  in  Montreal  under  relxn^i 
price  control: 


'  'ABiK  2. — Current  prices  for  better  ffratUa  of 
meat  in  the  United  States  and  Canmda 
m  3  ttfh  or  storks  m  wtMnmaron, 

».  C,  OM  AFm.    16.    IMS 
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Price  per  pound 

CbMp- 

Medi- 
tun 

Ddun 

«fff>flBnib         ^i.ij... 

10189 

.18 
.89 

.69 

.10 
.» 
.03 

.60 
.88 

.47 
.43 

Ml  73 

1.19 
.W 
.79 

.98 
.98 
.98 

.79 
.W 

.55 

.50 
.W 

.*77' 

la  70 

MnbcitoiM: 

Loki        

1.  3S 

r.  .  .. 

LOO 

Sir:                      ............. 

.75 
1.1.^ 

L3r> 

.89 

: 

I          ;l«         ......... 

.75 

Im  i.'i  4im1  rolled.... 

.7.5 
.81 

liakM*  .THIIIIIIIIIIIIII 

.75 

'hiirk  bMf          

.79 

.79 

laoon 

.88 

mfmawo  mem  iit  m 

MAT    12. 

imk: 

OirnUUL.    CANADA.    ON 
1848  > 

Pit  p»m»4 

:-:::::::::::::::  ".S 

^..      ..'3 

T-Nm 

mtumi  (ttmtet  bonelcM  o 
»r6Ml.prtMrallMl 

iMMltm.  tr^i*r  A  , 

:» 

r  roMl) .'5 

M 

..'J 

rfewkNMt,bwf 

„       .W 

A »1 

-       .JO 

l66oa.  M$tA.  gndc  No.  ull. 

^....... 

...    .>a 

>  AfMr  prtot  eootni  «w 

Members  of  this  Hoose  will  be  partlr- 
ilarly  Interested  to  note  that  in  a  large 
;lty  In  Canada,  where  prices  are  fener- 
Llly  higher  than  in  rural  areas,  lamb 
ores  shoulder  roasts  were  selling  for  29 
:entsapound.  In  Washington.  D.  C.  the 
irice  of  log-of-lamb  roaats  on  April  36. 
948.  varied  from  89  to  79  cents  a  pound. 
Shoulder  roasts  were  approximately  59 
ents  a  pound.  Shoulder  lamb  chops 
irere  39  cent.'?  a  pound  In  Canada;  In 
Washington  shoulder  chops  varied  from 
9  to  79  cents  a  pound,  and  loin  and  nb 

( tao[»  from  89  cents  to  $1  25  a  pound. 
mk  In  Montreal  was  under  60  cenU. 

:  n  Washington  it  varied  from  89  cents 
o  SI. 25. 
Of  course,  some  may  say.  what  of  the 

rxchange  rate?     Actually  the  official  coi- 

<  hange  rate  for  the  United  States  dtdlar 
Q  Canada  Is  at  par;  that  is.  $1  in  Canada 
xehanglng  for  one  United  States  doBar. 
loveTer.  the  free  exchanRe  rates  for  the 

I  'anadlan  dollar  have  averaged  about  90 
ents. 

In  other  words,  if  a  tourist  from  the 

Jnlted    States    were    to    exchange    Ills 

'  Jnlted  States  currency  for  Canadian  cur- 

ency  and  go  across  the  border  to  make 

\ls  food  purchases  90  United  States  cents 

rould  buy  $1  worth  of  Canadian  goods. 

'  'o  put  it  another  way.  Canadian  prices 

1  iS  listed   above,  in   terms  of   the   free 

1  United  States  dollar,  are  10  percent  less 

1  or  the  United  States  purchaser  in  Can- 

i  da.    That  is.  Canadian  prices  are  even 

l}wer  in  terms  of  free  exchange  rates. 

You  may  rememt>er  that  in  my  cost* 

<  if -living  speech  of  a  month  ago  I  In- 
(luded  a  table  from  Busme&s  Week  on 


the  cost  of  living  In  the  United  States 
since  1939.  Canada  has  similar  figures 
on  the  co'-.t  of  living,  using  the  same 


years— 1935-39 — as  a  base.  Below  is  a 
table  with  official  figures  published  by 
the  Canadian  Department  of  Labor. 


Tabui  3 

.—Index 

numbers  of  the  cost  of  living  in 

Canada 

Ptramt* 
■S»b>- 

Ont 

•Oh  Of  •T«n«i  prioM  In  1«»^< 

■  100 

ToUl 

rood 

tLeat 

rneland 
HstU 

Cloth- 
ing 

Honi« 

furnish- 

Ingiuid 

»«rv- 

iOM 

MiMH- 

kiteoiM 

1939 

lot.  5 
1018 
111.7 
117.0 
IK  4 
1119 
119.9 
133.8 

ir.o 
ir  8 

138.9 
13a  6 
133LI 
1319 
1319 
1316 
139.4 
143.3 
141  A 
1410 
148.3 
150.1 

loae 
101  • 
nil 

127.2 
130.7 
131.3 
1310 
140  4 
145.5 
147.0 
148.7 
«51.6 
1M.9 
157. 7 
1318 
160.6 
1818 
171.3 
1718 
1717 
1813 
1811 

103.8 
1013 
100.4 
111.3 
111.9 
111  9 
1111 
112.7 
113,4 
1114 
1114 
1114 
1114 
117.8 
117  8 
117.8 
117  8 
119.9 
119.9 
1119 
1119 
119.9 

101.3 
107.1 

lias 

1118 
1119 
110.6 
107.0 
107.4 

loao 

Mil 
1011 
100.1 
1113 
1117 
117.3 
1118 
121.1 
121.9 
1216 
1301 3 
138.4 
1311 

100,7 
109.2 

nil 

130  0 
130.5 

r.'i.5 
1.11 

1313 
131.5 
131.9 
1311 

1M.9 

i4ao 

1414 
14.1.3 
14.V5 
l.MO 
lVi2 
157  0 
150,  3 
1M.2 
1811 

101.4 
107. 2 
1118 
117.9 
118.0 
lis.  4 
119.0 
134.5 
139.8 
1319 
1316 
137.2 
138,8 
1.19.8 
1415 
143.7 
147  4 
1419 
151  4 
154.9 
158.4 
150.9 

101  4 

1940 

4.8 
111.8 
111 
17  5 
18.0 
18.6 
318 
310 
318 

r  9 

38l8 

no 

33.8 
34.8 

315 

3H.3 
41.1 
415 
44.8 
47.1 
419 

uri  3 

1941 

105.  1 

1942 

107.1 

1943 „ 

1944 

1045 

1010 
108.9 
109  4 

194A   

1118 

1947— JwiaarT ............ 

114.7 

Fcbmwy 

1115 

March 

1110 

fflS^.-~::::::~~: 

June............. 

July „ 

AOfUilt 

1113 

1118 
117.1 
117  2 
117  2 

8«()toiDbar 

October  

117.5 
117  8 

Noremher 

1113 

I>ecMn  her.. ....... ...... 

1118 

1948-J«iiUiiry 

fthnttry,  

1210 
1218 
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.  April  1948.  p.  389.  Table  F-1. 


There  have  l)een  Increases  In  the  cost 
of  living  in  Canada,  just  as  there  has 
been  in  practically  the  whole  world  in 
Its  attempt  to  pay  off  the  debts  of  the 
recent  war  and  adjast  Itself  to  normal 
Uvlng.  But  whereas  the  lncrea.se  in  the 
general  cost-of-bvlng  index  In  February 
1948  reached  167.5.  or  70  percent  above 
1939.  in  the  United  States,  in  Canada  It 
was  up  only  to  150.1.  or  49  percent  above 
1939. 

Mo.^t  of  the  lnerea.«  In  Canada's  cost 
of  living  in  recent  months  was  due  to  the 
increase  In  food  and  clothing  prices 
when  controls  were  lifted  temporarily. 
Even  here,  however.  If  we  compare  the 
food  pries  tn0ss  In  Canada  with  that 
of  the  umtsd  States  we  find  that  in 
Canada  in  February  1948  food  was  188.1 
a.^  compared  with  204  7  in  the  United 
States. 

Canada  very  wisely  retained  Its  ma- 
chinery for  controls — the  wartime  prices 
and  trade  board — while  experimenting 
with  lifting  controls.  At  tht  beflnning 
of  1946  flr^t  steps  were  taken  In  the 
gradual  removal  of  wartime  price  con- 
trols. In  September  1947  controls  were 
lifted  from  practically  all  good.s  and  serv- 
ices except  sugar  and  rent.  Careful  in- 
structions were  Issued  by  the  Minister 
of  Finance  to  the  Price  Board  to  watch 
the  behavior  of  prlce.s.  When  In  late 
1947  and  early  1948  it  was  noted  that 
prices,  particularly  in  food,  were  In- 
creasing out  of  hand,  controls  were  re- 
Imposed  Immediately  over  certain  items, 
including  meat  and  butter. 

Mr.  Speaker.  It  is  only  fair  then  to  con- 
clude that  the  cost  of  living  In  Canada, 
where  conditions  are  very  much  the  same 
as  they  are  here,  has  not  increased  as 
rapidly  as  It  has  in  this  country,  because 
Canada  has  kept  controls.  It  has  not 
been  in  as  great  a  hurry  to  "let  prices 
seek  their  natural  level  in  the  open 
market. " 

What  increase  in  cost  of  living  has  oc- 
curred in  Canada  Is  due  largely  to  world 
wide  prcMMrea.  particularly  to  the  in- 


crease In  prices  In  the  United  States 
where  controls  were  lifted  without  regard 
for  the  economic  future  of  ourselves  and 
our  neighbors. 

I  again  plead  with  this  House,  Mr. 
Speaker,  to  take  prompt  action  now  to 
stop  these  runaway  prices.  The  bill 
which  I  Introduced  on  April  28.  1948. 
H.  R.  6832,  will  go  a  long  way  toward 
alleviating  the  problem  of  rising  prices 
now  facing  the  harassed  housewife.  It 
should  be  acted  upon  at  once. 

It  is  our  duty  to  do  something  before 
this  Congress  adjourns. 


Unpopular  Saveri 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WAT  ARNOLD 

or  Mxaaotnu 

IN  na  Housx  op  rxprxsxntativks 

Thursday.  June  10.  1948 

Mr.  ARNOLD  Mr.  Speaker,  in  con- 
nection with  the  widespread  cri.icism. 
via  the  press  and  the  radio,  that  has 
been  directed  at  members  of  the  House 
Appropriations  Committee,  and  those 
Members  In  the  House,  who  voted  to  cut 
appropriations  for  the  European  rehef 
program.  I  wish  to  extend  my  remarks 
to  include  the  following  editorla.  from 
the  Wall  Street  Journal  of  June  10  en- 
titled "Unpopular  Savers": 

Tbo  othar  day  tho  Houm  Approprlatloiu 
CommlttM  raooBUMiMtod  curtAUmfnU  1q 
ipproprUUoD6  for  Um  Buropeaa  relief  pro- 
gram.   The    Houa«    aeesptMl    Um    recom- 

BBUldatlOIM. 

The  oommltu*  found  that  cortain  thlngo 
which  th«  Uniud  StatM  waa  to  do  for  Bu- 
rop*  could  be  done,  in  whole  or  In  part,  by 
Kuropsans.  It  found  that  soma  pfcaaea  ot 
Xbm  aid  project  called  for  approprUtlona 
which  wemed  woaaatve.  It  questioned 
whathar  cartaln  thlnflB  ahould  b«  done  at  all. 


Very  well,  the  committee  may  be  wrong. 
But  those  who  oppose  Its  action  ovtght  to 
prove  that  It  Is  wrong  as  to  the  various  points 
It  made  In  behalf  of  economy.  The  dispatches 
from  Washington  may  do  these  critics  an 
Injustice,  but.  so  far  as  we  have  obbcrred.  they 
do  not  say  the  committee  Is  wrong.  What 
they  seem  to  say  is  that  unless  a  certain 
amount  of  money  Is  set  aside  and  spent,  even 
though  It  may  be  spent  unnecessarily  and 
waatefully,  the  whole  project  will  be  Injured. 
What  they  seem  to  say  Is  that  unless  this 
country  agrees  to  spend  money  up  to  a  cer- 
tain sum.  then  the  countries  to  be  benefited 
will  be  very  mad  at  the  United  States  and 
the  Russians  will  have  scored  a  diplomatic 
victory. 

It  seems  to  us  very  much  as  though  the 
carpenter  who  said  that  the  Job  which  he 
thought  would  cost  8100  could  be  done  for 
$90  should  be  denounced  as  a  penny-pinch- 
ing tradesman  trying  to  cheat  his  helpers  and 
hU  suppliers;  and  in  addition  trying  to  put 
his  patron  before  the  neighbors  in  the  light 
of  a  miserly  scalawag. 

Now.  what  we  have  here,  in  the  first  place. 
Is  a  case  where  men  have  become  so  Inter- 
ested In  the  means  of  doing  something  that 
they  have  forgotten  what  it  was  they  set  out 
to  do. 

What  they  set  out  to  do  was  to  assist  Eu- 
rope to  revive.  The  means  of  doing  that  was 
financial  asslsUnce.  Now  they  say  that  un- 
less a  certain  amount  of  money  Is  spent — 
the  amount  waa  a  guess  In  the  beginning — 
then  the  whole  project  Is  killed;  it  is  wrong 
to  do  the  Job  as  cheaply  as  poesible. 

Wlien  ERP  was  under  discussion  the  State 
Department  made  certain  estimates  and 
Secretary  Marshall  said  those  must  not  be 
cut  Senator  Vakdekbibg  differed.  Now 
Senator  Vandenbehg  says  about  the  sum  to 
which  he  is  cqmmltted  the  same  things  that 
Secretary  liarahall  said  about  the  stun  to 
which  he  was  committed. 

In  the  second— and  more  imp>ortant — 
place,  what  we  see  Is  another  exhibition  of 
that  strange  mood  that  any  problem  can  be 
met  by  spending  money:  that  the  proba- 
blUtlea  of  a  successful  solution  are  In  direct 
ratio  to  the  amoimt  spent  and  that  anyone 
who  propoaes  to  spend  less  Is  a  traitor  to  the 
whole  project,  Thu.t  anyone  who  questions 
whether  Furopean  recovery  depends  on  an 
Inordinate  supply  of  tobacco  is.  Ipao  facto, 
an  laolatlonlst. 

Officeholders  act  this  way  because  they 
think  the  country  wants  them  to  act  this 
way.  Two  candidates  for  President  made 
haste  to  say  that  they  were  on  the  side  of 
large  appropriations.  They  said  that  In  face 
of  the  fact  that  a  majority  of  their  party  in 
the  House  agreed  to  the  lower  appropriations. 
The  reasons  given  for  their  stand  take  little 
or  no  notice  of  the  arguments  for  lower  ap- 
propriations which  were  made  by  responsible 
members  of  their  party  after  long  and  careful 
analysis  of  how  the  money  asked  was  to  be 
spent. 

In  brief  we  have  apparently  reached  a  stage 
where  It  is  iinp<jpular  to  question  the  neces- 
sity of  an  expenditure. 

Or  are  a  number  of  gentlemen  bedazzled 
out  of  their  common  sen.se  by  the  prospect 
of  living  In  the  White  House? 


UNESCO— As  Inve$hnent  in  Peace 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDWARD  H.  REES 

OF  KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTAT1V18 

Thutsday.  June  10,  1948 

Mr,  REES.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
granted  me  by  the  Hou.'^c.  I  am  including 
herewith  a  copy  of  an  interesting  address 


that  was  delivered  recently  by  Mr.  Rees 
H.  Hughes,  president  of  the  Kansas  State 
Teachers  College,  of  Pittsburg.  Kans.. 
before  a  meeting  of  the  Western  Kansas 
Science,  Industry.  Agriculture  Confe^r- 
ence  at  Hays.  Kans. 

Mr.  Hughes  is  one  of  the  outstanding 
educators  in  the  Middle  West.  I  com- 
mend the  reading  of  this  informative 
address: 

tJNISCO AN    INVESTMENT    IN    PEACE 

Approximately  3  years  ago  the  leaders  of 
most  of  the  nations  of  the  world  met  In  San 
Francisco  for  the  purpose  of  laying  a  founda- 
tion for  permanent  International  peace.  The 
conference  resulted  in  the  formation  of  the 
United  Nations  Organization.  The  new  Or- 
ganization aimed  to  accomplish  its  purpose 
through  International  cooperation  on  the 
basis  of  International  acquaintance  and  un- 
derstanding. It  was  the  expressed  belief  of 
the  delegates  that  through  understanding 
and  cooperation  it  would  be  possible  to  settle 
International  disputes  without  reverting  to 
war;  to  rebuild  the  countries  devastated  by 
war;  to  expand  employment  and  Interna- 
tional trade;  to  Increase  respect  for  freedom 
and  human  welfare;  and  to  raise  living  stand- 
ards and  to  advance  the  development  of  self- 
government  throughout  the  world.  The  basic 
Idea  of  the  Organization  was  to  secure  peace 
by  removing  the  causes  of  war. 

Now.  after  3  years,  despite  highly  imb- 
liclzed  controversies  and  differences,  those 
most  closely  associated  with  the  United  Na- 
tions Organization  and,  hence,  most  familiar 
with  iU  work,  say  that  substantial  progress 
U  being  made  both  In  perfecting  its  organi- 
zations and  in  developing  Its  program.  It 
appears  to  be  the  most  successful  sample  of 
International  cooperation  the  world  has  yet 
experienced. 

The  fact  that  such  a  difficult  organization 
was  accomplished  is  noteworthy.  Evidence 
of  success  can  be  sighted  In  its  part  in  the 
removal  of  Russian  troops  from  Iran,  In  the 
aid  that  has  been  given  Greece  In  assistance 
In  the  organization  of  separate  governments 
of  India  and  Pakistan,  and  In  the  steps  iAken 
to  avert  war  In  Indonesia.  The  survival  of 
the  United  Nations  for  nearly  3  years,  d<:«plte 
the  dllBcult  obstacles  that  have  confr<mted 
It.  represents  a  notable  achievement. 

Further  evidence  of  success  Is  to  be  found 
where  the  speciallaed  agencies  of  the  United 
Nations  are  at  work  on  their  problems,  such 
as  that  done  by  the  World  Health  Organiza- 
tion in  dealing  with  the  cholera  epidemic  In 
Egypt;  by  the  food  and  agriculture  ajency 
in  distributing  food  to  many  needy  countries; 
by  the  International  Bank  In  providing  funds 
for  equipment  and  production  essentials  In 
war -devastated  countries,  and  by  the  Inter- 
national Trade  Organization  in  expanding 
trade  agreements  and  removal  of  barriers 
between  countries. 

It  is  of  the  United  Nations  Educational. 
Scientific,  and  Cultural  Organization,  one  of 
the  specialized  agencies  of  the  United  Na- 
tions Organization,  and  its  work  that  I  wish 
to  speak  particularly.  Generally  It  is  re- 
ferred to  as  UNESCX).  It  Is  looked  upon  as 
the  people's  agency  of  the  United  Nations 
Organization.  lu  purpose  Is  clearly  stilted  in 
the  constitution : '  "To  contribute  to  peace 
and  security  by  promoting  collaboration 
among  the  nations  through  education,  sci- 
ence, and  culture.  In  order  to  further  uni- 
versal respect  for  Justice,  for  the  rule  of  law. 
for  the  human  rights  and  fundamentid  free- 
doms which  are  affirmed  for  the  peace  of  the 
world  without  distinction  of  race,  sex,  lan- 
guage, or  religion." 

UNESCO's  target  la  the  Individual  mind- 
to  effect  clear  thinking  on  the  Issues  cf  peace 
and  war.  UNESCO  has  assumed  the  Job  of 
helping  the  Individual  citizens  everywhere 
to  better  understand  the  problems  of  build- 
ing peace  and  the  ways  In  which  his  own  per- 
sonal energies  may  become  most  effe<;tlve  In 
solving  them.     UNESCO  hopes  "to  uiilte  the 


energies  of  all  educational,  scientific,  and 
cultural  agencies  in  the  effort  to  solve  the 
problems  of  peace.  It  proposes  to  use  the 
tools  of  education,  science,  and  culture  to 
build  peace." 

The  membershp  of  UNESCO  at  the  present 
time  con&ists  of  40  nations  whose  total  popu- 
lation represents  nearly  two-thirds  of  the 
people  of  the  earth. 

The  organization  for  UNESCO  Is  clearly 
defined.  General  headquarters  are  in  Paris. 
The  governing  body  Is  the  International  Con- 
ference composed  of  official  delegates  ap- 
pointed by  the  state  departments  of  the 
member  countries.  They  meet  once  a  year 
to  formulate  the  working  program.  The 
first  meeting  of  the  International  Confer- 
ence was  held  in  ParU  In  1946.  The  second 
meeting  was  in  Mexico  City  in  October  and 
November  1947.  The  International  Con- 
ference designates  18  of  iU  members  to  serve 
as  its  executive  board.  Duties  of  the  ex- 
ecutive board  are  to  further  direct  the  pro- 
gram and  the  policies  established  by  the 
International  Conference.  It  also  selects 
and  Indirectly  supervises  the  Secretariat,  the 
paid  staff  for  UNESCO, 

The  1948  program  of  UNESCO,  as  set  up  by 
the  International  Conference  In  Mexico  City 
provides  for  projects  in  six  areas: 

1.  Reconstruction  of  the  educational,  sci- 
entific, and  cultural  agencies  of  the  member 
nations  devastated  by  war. 

2.  Communication  projects  In  this  area 
will  seek  to  Increase  understanding  across 
national  frontiers  by  the  various  means  of 
commun  icatlon . 

(1)  Through  vUlts  and  exchange  of  per- 
sons, 

(2)  Through  radio,  fUm,  and  press. 

(3)  Through  libraries,  books,  and  period- 
icals. 

It  Is  believed  that  through  the  fxill  use  of 
facilities  of  mass  communication  there  Is 
a  chance  to  cultivate  world  unity  and  world 
citizenship  needed  to  Insure  civilization 
against  war. 

3.  Education:  Much  of  UNESCO's  roost 
concrete  activities  in  1948  will  be  in  the 
area  of  education  for  international  under- 
standing. There  will  be  an  endeavor  to  ex- 
tend the  educational  opportunities  as  a 
means  of  raising  the  standards  of  living 
throughout  the  world.  Text  books  and 
taachlng  materials  will  be  studied  In  order 
that  chUdren  In  the  schools  may  be  given 
more  accurate  Information  of  other  nations. 
During  the  past  yaar  a  aemlnar  on  education 
for  International  unc^erstandlng  was  held  In 
Paris.  The  program  this  year  provides  for 
three  seminars.  The  projects  In  education 
win  endeavor  to  extend  International  under- 
standing not  only  In  the  schools  but  gen- 
erally through  adult  groups. 

4.  Cultural  exchange:  There  will  be  an 
endeavor  to  "promote  Interchange  between 
cultures  and  aid  In  Interpreting  one  culture 
to  another  through  arts  and  letters,  phil- 
osophy, social  science,  and  the  natural 
sciences." 

5.  Human  and  social  relationships:  Pro- 
vides for  a  study  of  national  tensions  and 
will  endeavor  to  remove  the  barriers  of 
suspicion.  Jealousy,  and  misunderstanding 
which  tend  to  divide  people. 

6.  Natural  science:  UNESCO  hope*  to  serve 
as  a  coordinating  agency  and  stimulate  scien- 
tific development  In  order  that  all  the  peoples 
of  the  world  may  have  the  advantages  that 
may  come  from  it. 

UNESCO  has  been  described  as  "a  people 
to  people"  agency  that  will  enable  "people  to 
speak  to  people,"  and  the  projects  In'the  six 
working  areas  are  described  as  follows: 

1.  Reconstruction  represents  people  help- 
ing j)eopIe  to  recover  from  war, 

2.  Communication  represents  people  talk- 
ing to  people  to  get  acquainted. 

3.  Education  represents  people  growing  to- 
gether In  knowledge. 

4.  Cultural  exchange  represents  people 
sharing  with  people  their  heritage. 
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5.  Human  and  social  relatlonslUpa  rcpre- 
•  nta  people  seeking  to  umtantand  people. 

8.  Natural  science  repreaenta  people  sbar- 
ti  K  with  people  the  trutba  at  aciencc.  ttie 
n  lowledge  of  nature  and  the  control  of  en- 
V  ronment. 

Since  UNESCO  la  a  "people's  program."  It  to 
n  irinniT  for  tt  to  reach  the  people,  and  for 
t  tla  there  la  a  plan.  Plrst.  the  Interna* 
t  Dnal  Conference  ancouniffaa  the  fornurtkai 
a  id  organization  of  ■alUliial  councils  wttklB 
a  I  of  the  member  nations.  The  memberalilp 
o  the  national  councils  la  to  be  compoaed 
o  representatives  of  the  leading  educational. 
8<  tentlflc  and  ciiltural  organizations  within 
tl  le  Nation.  The  dutlea  of  the  national  coun- 
c;  I  are  twofold — flrst.  to  serve  In  an  advUoi7 
ct  kpaclty  to  delegates  to  the  International 
C  inference:  second,  It  is  responsible  for  tn- 
t(  rpretlng  the  program  adopted  by  the  In- 
U  rnatlonal  Conference  back  to  the  organlza- 
tl  ons  represented  by  Its  menibershlp.  In 
ti  irn  thoee  organizations  will  be  expected  to 
n  ach  out  through  the  regional  and  State  and 
li  cal  organizations  until  the  entire  IndlTldual 
II  mmbershlp  will  be  made  aware  of  and  en- 
c  >uraged  to  participate  In  UNBSCO'S  program 
f<  V  maintaining  peace. 

A  second  plan  for  enabling  the  program 

0  t  UNXSCO  to  reach  the  people  Is  through 
r  trmatlon  of  State  councils.  In  turn  State 
c  >uncils  will  encourage  formation  of  county 
■  nd  local  councils,  which  will  reach  the  peo- 

1  le  of  every  community. 

The  success  of  UNESCO  will  depend  on 
t  ne  extent  of  people's  participation.  The 
I  ubllc  generally  must  take  hold  of  the  Idea 
cf  UNESCO  If  It  Is  to  become  an  effective 
forking  program.  UNSSCO,  In  addition  to 
f  Tonaorahlp  of  Its  own  projects,  serves  as  a 
c  aonUnatlng  agency.  Opportunity  is  given 
f  sr  maaaaa  of  people  to  participate  In  building 
I  foundation  of  understanding  upon  which 
I ;  Is  hoped  there  may  be  constructed  a  struc- 
t  Lire  for  permanent  peace.  When  the  people 
ire  opposed  to  war  It  la  doubtful  IX  t:aclr 
I  overnments  will  engage  In  wars. 

I  should  like  to  point  out  some  of  the  a-eas 
1  a  which  your  organization  and  you  can  tave 
I  n  effective  part  In  advancing  UNESCO's  pro- 
f  ram.  No  organization  or  person  can  be  ex> 
I  actad  to  participate  In  all  the  projects. 
1  lowerer.  It  can  be  safely  assumed  that  In  the 
te  program  everyone  can  find  some 
tn  which  be  can  participate  effectively. 
Tou  and  your  organization  can  have  a  part 
th  the  reconstruction  of  the  educational, 
I  slentlflc.  and  cultural  facilities  that  were 
<  avaatated  by  war  Tou  can  help  people  re- 
f  vtm  from  war.  Destruction  U  beyond  com- 
I  rehenston  In  many  of  tba  countries.  A  lirge 
percentage  of  the  scboola  ware  destroyed  by 
ly  have  not  been  reopened 
int  was  destroyed  and  little  la 
1  ttng  itiaBMJMtured.  Laboratortea.  rnu- 
UbrarlMi  were  pillaged  and  wradMd. 
are  Ittarally  millions  of  WMlar* 
— otfamally  unstable  ehlMren 
teachers  and  (acUlttee 
ibr  MlUMtlon.  We  can  share  from  our  suftply 
c(  panalla  and   notebcmlu  and   text   bc^ks 

It.     They  are  ilea- 


WMl*  vrnmtCO  ^om  not  eperau  aa  a  dt- 
ihot  raUaf  onanlHttoo  la  ttaalf .  tl  doaa  serve 

I  •  a  eoordlnattng  acniey  and  provldaa  lu> 
liinnatlon  that  wUI  enable  organiaatloaa  to 

l«rticip«te  In  extending  aid  to  countrtea 
where  It  to  needed.  The  committee  on  In- 
tjrmatlonal  education  reconstruction  has 
bttUattns  which  describe  ways  for 
ruction. 
Your  organization  can  have  a  part  In  the 
Communication  project.  UNESCO  hopea 
it  Bodam  faeiUtlea  for  ccmmunlca  :ton 
dttch  aa  the  prcea.  radio  and  film,  commmly 

I I  uae  for  rcaldents  In  the  United  States,  can 
le  made  available  to  more  people  thrmigh* 
(Ut  the  world.  Tour  organlaatlon  can  dls- 
I  rlbute  periodicals  and  booka.     One  scien- 

aoctcty  during  the  paa*  year   has  dto- 
irtbutcd   18.000  scientific  reports  to  le»iers 


In  other  eoontrlea.  Idoeatlonal  bulletins 
are  being  aent  to  school  leaders  In  other 
countries.  Literally  thousands  are  *"g*g*"f 
In  letter  exchange.  One  of  the  leading  news 
commentators  stated  a  few  days  ago  that 
the  letter  exchange  from  people  In  demo- 
cratic countries  to  people  In  Italy  may  have 
been  one  of  the  decisive  Influencea  In  the 
recent  general  election  there. 

Your  organlaatlon  can  participate  tn  the 
educational  projects.  They  propoee  even- 
tually to  eliminate  Illiteracy  throughout  the 
world.  It  to  reported  now  that  more  than 
50  percent  of  the  people  of  the  world  can 
neither  read  nor  write.  A  structure  for 
permanent  peace  cannot  be  built  on  the 
baato  of  Illiteracy  and  Ignorance.  Projects 
In  the  area  of  education  hope  to  raise  the 
minimum  standards  of  education  and  living 
for  the  people  everywhere.  Life  expectancy 
In  the  United  States  to  more  than  twice  as 
many  years  aa  that  to  be  found  In  some 
other  nations.  It  to  not  because  natural 
living  conditions  are  better  In  thto  country, 
nor  are  the  people  inherently  stronger. 
Rather,  the  span  of  life  expectation  baa 
been  increased  as  a  reault  of  the  general 
beneflta  people  of  the  United  States  have 
gained  from  health  educaUon.  UNESCO 
hopes  to  extend  those  advantagea  to  all  the 
Iieople  of  the  world.  We  are  very  proud  of 
the  fact  that  food  surpluses  have  enabled 
us  to  ship  large  qiutntiues  to  others  in  need 
throughout  the  world.  Here  again,  large 
food  production  In  the  United  States  to  not 
tiecause  our  natural  resources  exceed  thoee 
to  be  found  tn  many  other  areas  throughout 
the  world.  Rather  It  is  because  through 
scientific  agricultural  education  we  have 
learned  to  Improve  vartotles,  to  Increaae  aoU 
fertility,  and  expand  cultivation  practlcea. 
UNSSCO  hopes  to  extend  these  advantagea 
to  all  the  other  peoples  of  the  world. 

UNESCO  hopes  also  that  people  who  have 
bad  the  educational  opportunities  can  be 
encouraged  to  become  better  aoqaalntad  with 
factors  that  cause  troubled  attnatlons  to 
prevail  In  many  plaoee  throughout  the  world. 
You  can  read  to  become  informed  and 
acquainted  with  people  of  otiier  nations. 
Pec^le  who  know  each  other  do  not  resort 
to  war  to  reeotve  their  differences.  Too 
generally  opinions  are  based  on  lack  of  in- 
formation or  mtotnformatlon.  Thto  leads  to 
prejudices.  Prejudices  generate  tensions 
and  fear  These  lead  to  hate  and  hate  leads 
to  war.  This  to  as  true  for  nations  as  for  In- 
dlvtduato.  Every  or  anlzatlon  can  encourage 
Its  m—hwahip  to  become  better  Informed 
of  the  iBauaa  of  war  and  peace  Bncotirage 
reading  and  disctiaaion  at  viui  issUee.  and 
becoma  acquainted  with  the  facts  of  areas 
in  the  world  where  trouble  to  brewing,  such 
aa  Paleetlne.  China.  Germany,  etc.  Iduca- 
tloo  leada  to  Information— information  to 

to  toteranoa 


Totir  organlaattca  Ma  aaalst  and  encour- 
age the  eaehange  ct  paraona  For  Instance, 
there  are  116  exchange  teachers  from  the 
United  Vtataa  In  the  British  Isles  thto  year 
and  a  like  number  from  the  Britlih  tales 
teaching  In  tha  achocto  of  the  United  Statea. 
Tou  can  maka  MStaets  with  those  who  may 
be  near  yotir  community.  Baooun  ac- 
qtulnted  with  them  and  tot  than  baooms 
acquainted  with  you.  Last  summer  460 
United  States  teachers  went  to  Mexico. 
Cuba,  and  Canada  for  foreign  study.  It  to 
reported  that  there  are  14.000  students  from 
other  parts  of  the  world  In  the  unlversltiee 
and  coUegea  In  the  United  States  this  year 
Four  himdred  dollars  will  pay  the  round-trip 
fare  for  a  student  or  teacher  from  Europe. 
You  can  encoiuage  the  plana  for  exchange  of 
petaoauMl  by  ratolng  (unda  for  sebolanblpe 
and  by  aaading  your  repreeenutiTaa. 

Your  organtaation  can  take  advantage  of 
the  opportunity  to  become  acquainted  with 
the  Tiettors  from  foreign  nations.  You  also 
can  Interpret  to  them  a  clear  and  accurate 


picture  of  oa  and  of  our  cotmtry.  Your  or- 
gmnliatton  can  encourage  the  attendance  at 
international  conf arancea  and  maettncs.  Por 
Instance,  there  war*  40,000  Boy  SoouU  from 
literally  all  over  th*  world  who  attended 
the  International  Jamboree  In  Prani^e  laat 
summer.  It  was  a  great  adventure  In  In- 
ternational understanding.  Yotir  organiza- 
tion can  help  send  suitable  delegatea. 

Organlaations  are  at  work  In  UNESCO's 
program.  The  Ban  Francisco  Museum  of 
Art  to  apmiaBTlag  UMBBOO  Bftaattngs.  Unl- 
versltiee and  otrtlafea  are  otfaatatng  work- 
shops. The  National  Education  Aasc  elation 
haa  mcluded  UNESCO  In  lU  program.  It 
to  being  aponaored  by  the  American  Library 
AsaocUtlon.  Last  year  128  schools  used 
UNESCO  for  the  commencement  theme,  and 
the  graduating  class  glfu  were  contributed 
to  the  UNESCO  fund.  Eight  8tat<>8  have 
perfected  UNESCO  SUte  organizations. 
UNESCO  counclto  have  been  organized  In 
many  colleges  and  high  schools.  Boards  of 
ediKatlon  are  providing  travel  f u  ids  for 
teachers  who  wtoh  to  gain  experl>?nce  In 
foreign  travel.  The  National  Assocl.itlon  of 
Parent -Teachers  to  providing  teachers"  kits 
for  BChooto  In  war-devastated  areas.  The 
World  Student  Service  Organization  to  spon- 
soring a  campaign  t«  raise  91,000,003  to  aid 
needy  students  and  professors  throtighout 
the  world.  Sctentinc  asaociatlons  are  con- 
tributing professional  Joumato  to  foreign 
libraries.  Last  year  It  was  reported  that  the 
children  of  Greece  were  unable  to  secure 
lead  p>enclls  and  could  learn  to  write  only 
by  marking  In  the  sand.  The  Campflre 
Olrls  of  San  Francisco  sent  them  80, XW  pen- 
clto.  The  F»"—  State  Teachers  College 
In  Pittsburg  to  bringing  a  Danish  professor 
with  hto  family  to  the  faculty  for  a  year, 
and  to  employing  for  part-time  teaching  a 
former  teacher  in  the  schools  of  England, 
who   to   now   a   local   resident. 

You  can  help  by  becoming  acquainted  with 
people.  Begin  at  home — your  home,  your 
ofBce,  your  school — and  develop  w'th  your 
own  children  an  J  yotir  associates  and  for 
yourself  clear  and  accurate  ideas  abcut  other 
people  and  about  our  world  relat  onshlps. 
Develop  attitudes  based  on  better  under- 
sundlng  and  greater  appreciation  of  the 
people  of  other  lands.  Someone  Mas  sa'.d 
that  "you  can  tip  the  scales  a  dozi'n  times 
a  day  In  your  personal  life  by  a  tolerant 
phrase,  an  accurate  statement,  an  Intellt* 
gent  suggestion,  and  a  gesture  of  friendship 
that  will  demonstrate  your  attitude  and 
practice  In  dealing  with  every-day  ractol, 
cultural,  and  national  barriers." 

UNIBCO  appears  to  be  Ideal  In  tta  ap- 
proach, but  political  and  economic  urange- 
menta  between  govemmenu  appareatly  are 
not  enough.  I  think  no  one  beltoves  that 
wfl  can  continue  to  flght  a  war  rvtry  25 
yeara.  A  ststement  by  Congresamtn  Jvoo 
recently  to  typical  of  the  thinking  of  many— 
that  "a  third  world  war  will  deauoy  alt  that 
we  hold  dear."  I  think  no  one  betlevea  either 
that  ths  United  BCatM  can  runtlnim  to  buy 
peace  throuvh  MMtbltious  flnanrisi  irrange- 
menu.  Our  reaouroaa  will  not  tiolil  out  at 
the  rate  we  are  now  uaing  them.  There 
■Mjr  be  now  no  structure  that  will  guarantaa 
paaea.  but  aome  agency— It  may  be 
UNB8CO — Will  encourage  men  \x>  gain 
knowledge  and  appreciation  of  what  to  hap- 
pening in  the  world,  and  on  that  b«ato  it  to 
hoped  that  the  structure  of  peace  will  be 
built.  UNESCO  provides  a  centrU  focus 
enabling  Indivlduato.  groupa.  social  lee.  and 
countries  to  combine  their  effort  In  the 
greateet  creative  task  In  thto  a|e.  The 
X7NBSOO  program  can  provide  the  world  a 
chain  reaction  leading  to  peace. 

I  cloae  by  quoting  again  from  the  jireamble 
to  UNESCO's  constitution.  "Since  w:ir8  begin 
In  the  minds  of  men.  It  to  In  the  minds  of 
men  that  the  defenses  of  peace  must  be 
reconstructed." 

UNESCO's  plan,  then,  to  to  build  peace 
through  the  activlttea  of  people  wb-i  under- 
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stand  the  Issues  of  peace  and  war.  The  Idea 
to  not  without  precedent  nor  does  It  lack 
evidence  of  success.  You  will  recall  the 
newly  appointed  King  Solomon's  unparal- 
leled petition.  "Give  therefore  thy  servant 
an  understanding  heart,  to  judge  the  people 
that  I  may  discern  between  good  and  bad." 
It  to  recorded  that  during  hto  reign  of  40 
years  the  people  of  Israel  enjoyed  one  of  the 
truly  great  periods  in  their  long  htotory. 
May  it  be  that  in  1948  the  people,  enough 
people,  of  the  world  will  petition  as  did 
King  Solomon.  "Give  therefore  thy  servants 
understanding  hearts  to  Judge  the  people, 
that  we  may  discern  between  good  and  bad, 
war  and  peace."  UNESCO  offers  to  you  and 
me  the  opportunity  to  make  an  investment 
In  permanent  peace. 


Federal  Aid  for  Education 
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HON.  ADAM  C.  POWELL,  JR. 

or   NXW   TOBK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  10.  1948 

Mr.    POWELL.     Mr.    Speaker,    under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  following  editorials 
and  statements: 
[From  the  Pittsburgh  Courier  of  June  5,  1948] 

WHT   THX   DELAT   ON   XDUCATION   AID? 

Most  citizens  will  applaud  the  letter  sent 
last  week  to  Speaker  Josiph  W.  Martin.  Jr., 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  by  the  Presi- 
dent, In  which  Mr.  Truman  expressed  the 
hope  that  the  House  would  pass  the  Federal 
ald-to-educatlon  bill,  which  has  already  won 
the  approval  of  the  Senate  under  the  effective 
sponsorship  of  Senator  Robxbt  A.  Tatt. 

It  to  dUBcult  to  recall  a  piece  of  legtolatlon 
which  has  had  such  wholehearted  and  Na- 
tion-wide approval,  and  yet  the  bill  snoozes  In 
a  House  committee,  with  every  likelihood  that 
It  will  be  necessary  to  get  the  signatures  of 
218  Representatives  before  the  measure  can 
get  to  the  floor. 

One  wonders  why  the  delay. 

Can  there  be  any  Intelligent  and  Informed 
Congressman  who  does  not  know  that  this 
bill,  appropriating  $300,000,000  to  lift  the 
standard  of  national  education,  to  a  must? 

Is  It  possible  that  there  are  RepresenUtives 
who  do  not  know  at  thto  late  date  that  many 
Btataa  simply  do  not  have  sufflctent  funds  to 
give  every  child  the  sort  of  education  It 
should  have,  and  that  the  Pedersl  Govern- 
ment to  the  only  source  to  which  they  can 
look  for  aid? 

Thoee  who  delay  action  upon  thit  bill  are 
bttng  penny-wise  and  pound-looltoh  be- 
Mttoe  America,  in  ordar  to  survive  tn  the 
dAOftroiM  world  of  today,  must  be  edurated, 
•ntf  tten  then  the  task  wilt  be  dimcult, 

Tbay  do  not  understand  how  truthfully  the 
Praatdent  ipenks  when  he  soys: 

"I  regard  the  proper  education  of  our 
youths  as  a  matter  of  paramount  Impor- 
tance to  the  welfare  and  security  of  the 
United  States  •  •  •  It  to  necessary  and 
proper  that  the  Federal  Government  should 
furntob  financial  aaslstance  which  will  make 
It  poealble  for  the  States  to  provide  educa- 
tional facilities  more  nearly  adequate  to 
meet  the  pressing  needs  of  our  Nation." 

Our  people  especially  stand  to  profit  from 
the  passage  of  this  bill  because  It  is  notorious 
that  they  have  suffered  the  most  from  the 
Inability  of  the  SUtes  In  which  the  major- 
ity of  them  reside  to  bring  Negro  educational 
facilltiee  up  to  the  minimum  standard. 

Those  Congressmen  who  persist  in  block- 
ading  the  highway  of  progress  may  find  It 


extremely  difficult  to  explain  their  stand  to 
their  constltuenU  In  the  coming  campaign, 

(From  the  Pittsburgh  Courier  of  Miiy  29, 
1948] 

ONLT  AN  EDUCATXO  AMKXICA  CAN  STTXVIVI 

The  United  Statea  to  the  most  powerful 
uaUon  on  earth  today,  but  it  can  only  main- 
tain Its  preeminence  by  continuing  to  sur- 
pass the  rest  of  the  world  in  technological 
and  cultural  advancement. 

Regardless  of  class,  color,  or  creed.  Ameri- 
cans are  united  In  their  desire  to  achieve  this 
goal,  but  thto  can  never  be  done  unlctss  the 
Nation  proceeds  immediately  to  lift  Its  edu- 
cational level. 

According  to  the  1940  census,  some  10,- 
000,000  American  adults  were  practically  Il- 
literate, and  there  has  been  little  change  In 
this  situation. 

According  to  a  194e-47  report  of  the  United 
States  Census  Bureau,  more  than  3  000,000 
children  between  the  ages  of  6  and  17  were 
not  even  in  school. 

According  to  reliable  estimates,  there  will 
be  a  30-percent  Increase  In  the  number  of 
children  of  elementary-school  age  for  the 
decade  between  1942  and  1951. 

During  the  last  war  It  was  shocitlng  to 
learn  that  1,760,000  men  called  for  military 
service  fell  short  of  the  Army's  minimum 
standard  of  a  fourth-grade  education. 

It  Is  equally  shocking  to  learn  today  that 
100.000  teachers  are  employed  on  emergency 
substandard  certificates. 

In  short,  while  the  United  States  can  only 
remain  the  greatest  nation  In  the  vrarld  by 
keeping  up  educationally  with  the  demands 
of  her  world  position,  we  are  lagging  hunenta- 
blv  behind. 

While  some  of  the  States  are  able  to  keep 
step  with  the  demands  of  the  new  day, 
many  other  States  are  Incapable  of  doing  so 
because  of  Inadequate  funds,  and  the  hardest 
bit  are  those  States  In  which  there  are  large 
Negro  populations. 

There  seems  to  be  only  one  Immediate  so- 
lution to  thto  national  problem:  rederal  aid 
to  education,  which  will  enable  even  the 
poorest  States  to  offe.  to  each  child  the  edu- 
cational opporvunltles  necessary  to  keep  this 
Nation  great. 

Realizing  nto  imperative  need,  Senator 
Tatt,  of  Ohio,  and  a  biparttoan  gr.i-p  of  his 
aaaoclates  sponsored  a  Federal-aid-to-edu- 
catlon  bin  (8  472).  which  was  passod  by  the 
Senate  on  April  1  by  a  vote  of  58  to  22. 

The  bill  calls  for  an  annual  expenditure  of 
$300,000,000,  which  allots  a  flat  dlsir  button 
of  $fi  annually  to  each  SUte  for  each  public- 
school  child  between  the  ages  of  ft  and  17 
years  or  a  minimum  of  $60  yearly  lor  each. 
The  House  bill  allots  13  for  etch  schfiol 
child  between  these  ages  with  a  guaranty  of 
a  minimum  of  MO  yaar'y  for  each  child,  and 
calls  for  an  expenditure  of  $iaO0MOfiO0  the 
nrst  year.  #260,000,000  tha  aaoond  yaar.  and 
$3oo,ooo,o(K}  the  tnird  year,  with  aa  tqual 
sum  annually  tharMft«r, 

It  the  Houaa  would  paaa  tta  btll,  undoubt* 
edty  tha  •onfmrMt  from  both  bodiaa  eoutd 
Iron  out  tha  differences,  but  unfottunauly 
thto  needed  legtolatlon  to  now  sleeping  In  the 
House  Committee  on  Education  <ud  Lnbor, 
although  a  subcommittee  has  approved  tha 
measure  (fl  to  2). 

Both  bills  stipulate  that  where  aeparate 
ractol  systems  of  public  education  are  main- 
tained there  must  be  fair  and  equitable  ap- 
portionment of  the  Federal  funds. 

The  fact  that  25  leading  Negro  organiza- 
tions representing  3,600,000  adults  who  are 
all  potential  voters  have  endorsed  thto  legis- 
lation evidences  a  conviction  on  their  part 
that  the  Federal  funds  will  be  properly  ex- 
pended without  any  discrimination  because 
of  color,  creed,  or  race. 

Unless  thto  vitally  needed  legl'Uation  to 
passed  within  the  next  2  weeks.  Congress 
will  adjourn  around  June  18,  the  bill  will 


be  klUed  and  we  ahall  have  to  wait  tuUl 
next  year  before  anything  can  be  done. 

But  America  Is  too  far  behind  to  permit 
of  any  de'ay  when  the  world  situation  to 
taken  Into  account. 

This  Federal  aid  tc  education  must  be 
made  a  reality  now  or  we  shall  regret  It  on 
some  near  tomorrow. 

It  to  bard  to  see  how  patriotic  Congreea- 
men  can  permit  thto  must  legtolatlon  to  die 
but  in  order  to  make  certain  that  they  do 
not,  every  American,  regardless  of  class, 
creed,  or  color,  must  let  his  Representatives 
know  at  once  that  Federal  aid  to  education 
must  become  the  law  of  the  land.  now. 

It  must  never  be  said  that  Congress  voted 
$250,000,000  for  cigarettes  for  Europeans  vm- 
der  the  Marshall  plan  and  would  not  vote 
an  equal  sum  to  lift  the  educational  level  of 
the  greatest  national  resource  the  United 
States  has — its  youth. 

PUBLIC  roatJii  ON  imxaAL  aio  to  education 
The  following  are  statements  by  11  lead- 
ing Negroes  supporting  Federal  aid  tc  edu- 
cation which  were  solicited  by  the  Pitts- 
burgh Courier: 

Mrs.  Mary  McLeod  Bethxme.  founder- 
president.  National  Council  of  Negro  Women: 
"Ten  million  adult  Illiterates!  Almost 
2.000,000  children  between  the  ages  of  5 
and  17  out  of  school.  America's  tremendous 
debit — a  debit  In  human  resources  that  thto 
great  Nation  of  ours  can  least  afford.  As 
founder  and  for  43  years  president  of  an 
Institution  devoted  to  the  higher  education 
of  boys  and  glrto,  particularly  of  the  South, 
I  have  witnessed  the  ill  effects  of  the  sub- 
standard training  afforded  through  the  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  schooto  of  certain 
areas  of  our  Nation.  The  debit  Is  great,  but 
it  can  be  directed  toward  a  balance  If  our 
Congress  enacts  Federal  aid  to  education 
during  Its  current  session.  WIU  our  Con- 
gress fall  us?     It  must  not." 

John  W.  Davto,  president.  West  Virginia 
State  College: 

"Education  to  defense.  Five  million 
youngsters  are  not  now  In  school,  and  mil- 
lions more  are  In  substandard  schooto.  Dur- 
ing World  War  II  the  Army  had  to  teach 
many  to  read  and  write  well  enough  to  per- 
form elemenUl  war  duties.  More  than  halt 
a  million  more  could  not  ferve  their  country 
in  thto  war  because  of  educational  deficien- 
cies apparently  beyond  correction. 

"America  needs  to  wake  up.  An  aroused 
public  opinion  can  cause  the  leadership  In 
our  national  House  of  Representatives  to 
send  the  Federal  aid  to  education  legtolatlon 
(H.  R.  2653)  to  tha  floor  of  the  Houae  for 
immediate  passage. 

"Wake  up,  America.  Education  to  de- 
fense." 

Thurman  L.  Dodson.  praatdent,  National 
Bar  Aaaoelatlon: 

"Tha  MatkMUd  Bar  iUaoet«tlon  baa  rapeat* 
adiy  gwne  on  Noord  In  support  of  Fadaral 
aid  to  educallun,  Tli«  presout  sUlemata  of 
thto  lefslsJsUon  in  ihs  Hi»use  of  Represent** 
ttvaa  to  a  kaan  dlaappotntmant  to  thoaa  who 
have  woriMd  and  auufftad  (or  an  Isformad 
ettiaenry  through  adaquata  aducattonal  (a* 
clUUea,  It  to  a  falce  economy  whiah  would 
parpatuau  the  preaent  provan  inequality  Ux 
edticattonal  opportunity." 

James  C.  Evans,  advUer  to  the  Secretary  of 
Defenae: 

"National  strength,  safety,  and  security 
demand  Federal  aid  to  education  Since  we 
cannot  match  populations,  America  must 
develop  in  every  mdlvldual  the  maximum 
potential  for  peace  or  for  war.  Such  de- 
velopment must  begin  at  an  early  age.  We 
cannot  win  another  war  with  a  million 
illiterates,  half  of  them  Negro,  In  the  armed 
forces.  Neither  will  there  be  time  to  teach 
adults  in  uniforms  reading,  writing,  and 
arithmetic  after  a  conflict  starts.  Come  the 
enemy,  he  wlU  proceed  against  the  Nation 
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I  wbolr     Thus  tbU  Is  a  national  problem 
r^tteral  aid  to  education  la  an  Immedl- 
Unperatlve." 
^erry    W.    Howard,    Republican    nattonal 
on  unlttecman.  from  Mimkmifpi: 

(LiMrlcan  defenae  ■Qtnf  the  foes  of  de- 
mo Tacy.  without  and  within,  la  a  bighlT 
ItU  rate  American  people.  I  feel,  and  hiatory 
coifflnns  my  belief,  that  prosperity  and  gan- 
welfare  are  measured,  to  no  small  extent. 
Mnns  of  the  level  of  literacy  of  a  people, 
and  general  welfare  cannot  be  pro- 
In  a  nation  where  any  section  of  tba 
try  or  any  segment  of  the  population  la 
tboae  minimum  educational  opp(»« 
tu4ttles  that  are  so  necessary  in  the  type  of 
ety  m  which  we  live.  To  me.  a  chief  duty 
he  Federal  Government  Is  that  of  aaaum- 
re?ponslbillty  for  minimum  educational 
opportunities  that  are  so  necessary  in  the 
of  society  In  which  we  live.  •  •  • 
me.  a  chief  duty  of  the  Federal  Oovem> 
t  U  that  of  aasumlng  reaponalbUlty  for  a 
educational  opportxinity  for  all 
and  girls  of  the  Nation.  LcglaUtlon. 
H.  29&3,  now  pending  action  In  tha  Houaa. 
pn  poaaa  an  acceptable  assiunption  of  tbla 
tm  xmalblllty." 

I  T.  W.  H.  Jernagln.  director.  National  Pra- 
ter lal  Council  of  Negro  Churches: 

Rellgjous  expreaslon  and  educational  op- 
Itv  represent  Important  buiwiirks  of 
Anertcan  way  of  life.  Religious  freedom 
:ot  be  protected  and  advanced  while  a 
number  of  our  people  are  denied  the 
t  to  basic  educational  achievement.  The 
hilrch.  over  the  yeara,  baa  lent  Its  full  sup- 
to  the  educational  Interest  of  the  Nation 
its  children.  It  la  not  sTirprlslng.  there- 
that  this  An^erlcan  Institution  would 
our  Congraaa  to  enact  laws  propoalnc 
to  education,  and  that  I.  as  director  oi 
National  Fraternal  Council  of  Negro 
Chirches.  would  Uke  this  opportunity  to  so- 
the  full  support  of  members  of  our 
of  Representatives  In  the  passage  of 
H  ft  2963.  Were  I  a  Member  of  Congresa.  I 
W01  lid  not  wish  to  be  guilty  of  deserting  mll- 
llois  of  American  bojrs  and  girls  by  my  negli- 
to  make  Federal  aid  to  education  law 
the  current  Congress." 
dol  Campbell  C  Johnson,  assl.stant  to  the 
Director  of  the  Office  of  Selective  8ei  .Ice 
Retards: 

**  rhe  high  rate  of  rejection  of  selectees. 
bot  1  white  and  Negro,  for  educntlcnal  de- 
flcllncy.  or  failure  to  meet  minimum  Intellt- 
standards.  calls  attention  to  a  prob- 
wblch  affects  our  Nation  In  time  of 
as  well  aa  la  time  of  war.  In  time  of 
It  prevents  effective  participation  of 
ntimben  of  c>ur  citizens  in  our  national 
at  a  productive  level.  In  time  of  war.  It 
tlnpoeslble  for  the^v  same  people  to  make 
their  full  contribution  to  the  military-  se- 
of  the  Nation, 
sttidy  of  this  problem  leads  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  inability  of  large  numbers 
citizens  to  meet  a  minimum  standard 
Klucation  or  intelligence  haa  nattonal 
The  failure  of  one  State  to  be 
to  make  ita  proportionate  share  of  man- 
available  Vx  national  defense  cauaes 
States  to  ammamm  a  disproportionate 
of  this  reaponolMltty.  The  question 
whether  or  not  one  community,  county. 
)tate  provides  adequate  educational  op- 
por  cunltlea  (or  lt«  cttlxenv  has  national  Im- 
pUtatlons. 
*13ommunitlea.  counties,  and  States  with 
educational  standards  are  co«npelled 
rt)  the  manpower  proctirement  de- 
of  States  with  poor  educational 
In  the  Onal  analysla,  they  actually 
In  the  blood  and  suffering  of  their  own 
men  for  the  educational  deficiencies 
iitit  alster  States. 

would  seem  to  be  dettrable.  therefore. 

the   Federal   Oovernment.   where   neces- 

.  to  aaalit  States  In  maintaining  schools 

1th  acceptabto  standards  since  the  safetjf 
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of  the  Nation  depends.  In  a  large  measure, 
upon  citizens  In  every  State  and  section 
having  a  reasonable  minimum  of  education." 

Rayford  W.  Logan,  chalmuui,  department 
of  history.  Howard  University. 

"I  urge  the  passage  of  H.  R.  2953  t>ecause 
it  wUI  provide  for  all  school  children, 
especially  in  the  Southern  States,  the 
foundation  upon  which  equal  educational 
opportunities  can  be  built. 

"Frederick  Douglass  and  other  prominent 
leaders,    without    respect    to    party,    urged 
Federal    aid   to   public   education    nearly   70 
years  ago.     It  Is  high  time,  therefore,  that 
this  preliminary  step   be   taken." 

Howard  H.  Long.  American  Teachers  Asso- 
ciation : 

"I  am  for  Federal  aid  to  education,  as  pro- 
posed by  S.  472.  passed  April  1.  this  year,  and 
supported  by  H.  R.  2953.  now  pending  action 
in  the  House,  because  it  provides  an  equaliz- 
ing tendency,  since  the  poorest  States  draw 
most  heavily  though  every  State  draws  some- 
thing: equitable  distribution  of  funds  baaed 
on  population  ratios  for  minority  races  for 
whom  separate  schools  are  maintained  by 
law;  that  no  school  district  within  the  bene- 
fiting State  shall  spend  for  operating  ex- 
penses less  than  t50  per  child  by  races:  for 
a  thorough  system  of  accounting  and  report- 
ing through  the  Commissioner  of  Education 
to  the  Congress  of  the  United  States." 

Leslie  S.  Perry.  Washington  representative, 
Nattonal  Association  for  the  Advancement 
of  Colored  People: 

"Just  as  we  believe  that  no  child  should 
be  limited  In  educational  opportunity  on 
the  basis  of  race  or  color,  so  we  do  not  be- 
lieve that  a  child  should  have  less  oppor- 
tunity because  of  the  accident  of  having  been 
bom  In  one  of  the  poorer  States. 

"The  only  answer  Is  Federal  aid  to  educa- 
tion in  such  amounts  and  on  such  conditions 
as  to  eliminate  both  of  these  evils." 

AOAM  C.  PowxLL.  Member.  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives: 

"I  can  think  of  no  better  application  of 
democracy  than  for  the  Federal  Oovernment 
to  Invest  In  education  of  all  the  people. 
Federal  aid  to  education  will  provide  a  better- 
Infomied  citizenship  throughout  the  Nation, 
and  will  strengthen  democratic  government, 
assuring  better  understanding  among  our- 
selves and  other  nations. 

"As  a  member  of  the  House  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor.  It  Is  my  sincere 
hope  that  this  committee  will  report  the 
Federal-aid  bill  favorably  and  promptly,  and 
that  the  entire  House  will  proceed  to  com- 
plete the  enactment  of  the  legislation  without 
delay." 

NATIONAL  oacANizATTONS  supporriNo  rxoxaai. 

AID    TO    EDUCATION     (NXQSO) 

( Baaed  upon  an  exclusive  Pittsburgh  Courier 
survey  conducted  during  the  week  of  May 
16.  19M) 

Alpha  Kappa  Alpha  Sorority 

Alpha  Phi  .Mpha  Fraternity.  Inc. 

American   Teachers   Association. 

Association  of  Secondary  Schools  and  Col- 
leges. 

Brotherhood  of  Sleeping  Car  Porters. 

Conference  of  Land  Grant  CoUegss  for 
Negroes. 

Delta  Sigma  Theta  Sorority 

Federation  of  Colored  Women's  Clubs. 

IBP  Order  Klks  of  the  World. 

Kappa  Alpha  Psl  Fraternity. 

National  Association  for  the  Advancement 
of  Colored  People. 

National  Association  of  Colored  Women. 

National  Alliance  of  Postal  Employees. 

National  Association  of  Registrars  and 
Deans. 

National  Bar  Association. 

National  Congress  of  Colored  Parents  and 
Teachers. 

National  Council  of  Negro  Women.  Inc. 

National   Dental   Association. 


National  Fraternal  Council  of  Negro 
Churches,  USA. 

National  Medical  Association. 

National  Negro  Business  League. 

National  Negro  Domestic  Workers  A&iocla- 
tlon. 

National  Negro  Insurance  Association. 

National  Pan-Hellenic  Council. 

Omega  Psl  Phi  Fraternity. 

Phi  Beta  Sigma  Fraternity,  Inc. 

Phi  Delta  Kappa  Sorority. 

Sigma  Gamma  Rho  Sorority. 

Zeta  Phi  Beta  Sorority. 


'B.  G.,"  Keymui  of  Urad 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON  EMANUEL  CELLER 

or   NXW  TOKK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRESENTATIVI8 

Monday.  June  7,  1948 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  granted  to  extend  my  remarks  In 
the  Rz(x>RO,  I  include  the  following  ar- 
ticle from  the  New  York  Times  magazine 
section  of  June  6.  1948. 

"B.  O.."  KKTMAN  OF  ISRAEL 

(By  Gene  Currlvan) 

Tel  Avnr.— David  Ben-Ourion,  Israel's  &rsl 
Prime  Minister,  decided  about  40  years  ago 
that  there  was  going  to  be  a  Jewiah  state  in 
Palestine  some  time  and  that  he  was  going  to 
be  one  of  Its  leaders.  He  has  come  to  the 
realisation  of  that  dream,  but  It  haa  meant 
40  years  of  toil,  hurdshlps,  dl-  ouragement, 
imprlaonment  and  even  exile 

He  was  a  chubby,  pink-cheeked  lad  of  19 
when  he  first  came  to  Palestine  from  Poland 
in  1906.  He  was  still  pink-cheeked,  but  with 
a  great  shock  of  ututily  white  hair,  when  on 
May  14  tl;)s  year  he  stood  before  heada  of 
the  Provisional  Government  and  solemnly 
read  the  proclamation  establishing  the  Jew- 
ish state. 

It  was  a  historic  moment  for  him  and  his 
people.  They  were  realizing  a  hope  that  had 
been  In  their  hearts  for  2,000  years.  Here 
was  one  of  the  leaders  of  Zlon  they  could 
thank.  He  had  been  Instrumental  in  crys- 
tallising all  their  efforts  and  was  the  archi- 
tect of  the  formula  for  a  "viable  Jewish  sUte 
In  an  adequate  part  of  Palestine,"  which 
was  accepted  by  the  United  Nations  as  the 
basis  for  discussion  and  actually  became  the 
nucleus  of  partition. 

It  is  not  going  far  afield  to  describe  Ben- 
Gurlon  as  Israel's  wartime  Churchill. 
Whether  he  wUl  be  a  good  and  efUclent 
peacetime  Prime  Minister  remains  to  be  seen, 
but  at  present  there  is  no  one  in  all  of  Pal- 
estine who  could  fill  his  shoes.  There  U 
not  a  commander  or  even  Minister  who  would 
turn  a  wheel  unless  he  first  consul'  *d  "B.  G." 
That  Is  why  his  day  is  full  to  the  saturation 
point.  HU  declakMM  are  made  not  Just  on 
the  spur  of  the  moment  but  usually  after  a 
few  telephone  calls  or  swift  conferences.  He 
doesn't  consider  himself  infallible  and  will 
not  give  a  word  of  advice  that  may  bring 
havoc  to  Israel  without  first  considering 
every  phase  of  every  problem.  His  lieuten- 
ants, whether  civil  or  military,  realize  this 
and  therefore  have  complete  confidence  In  his 
decisions. 

He  has  an  overwhelming  personality  and 
Indomitable  strength,  and  he  knows  person- 
ally everyone  In  high-level  posts.  He  knows 
how  to  spproach  them,  how  to  treat  them, 
and  he  has  an  age-old  Intuition  that  tells 
him  how  they  will  react — an  Invaluable  at- 
tribute, especially  when  decMoas  have  to  be 
made  on  the  spur  of  the  moment. 
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He  IB  ]uat  as  much  a  commander  In  chief 
of  the  Israel  Army  today  as  President  Roose- 
velt was  during  the  war.  He  has  his  chiefs 
of  staff  and  Is  constantly  In  touch  with 
them.  He  doesn't  pretend  to  be  a  military 
expert,  but  he  does  know  that  a  conunon 
sense  and  calm,  ordinary  perspectiv,  some- 
times have  greater  effectiveness  than  all  the 
last-minute  plans  made  by  generals.  He 
offers  a  sane  viewpoint  backed  by  years  of 
experience. 

Ben-Gurlon  sUrts  his  official  day  at  about 
9  o'clock,  when  be  Is  at  his  desk  in  his  capac- 
ity of  Minister  of  Defense.  He  does  not  begin 
his  other  duties  as  Prime  Minister  until  5, 
and  he  travels  to  a  different  part  of  Tel  Aviv 
to  carry  on  this  second  part  of  his  dual  exist- 
ence. Sometlmea  his  day  is  not  finished  until 
midnight. 

His  day  starts  with  meeting  his  chiefs  of 
staff  and  other  heads  of  supply,  defense,  and 
security.  He  generally  has  several  of  these 
military  conferences  before  a  quick  lunch  at 
midday.  He  no  longer  goes  home  for  lunch, 
but.  after  eating  in  a  nearby  cafe,  either 
takes  a  short  siesta  or  spends  an  hour  read- 
ing Greek,  his  favorite  language.  He  plods 
through  more  office  detail,  and  then,  after 
dinner  at  home  with  his  wife,  he  goes  to  his 
other  office,  where  he  starts  functioning  as 
Prime  Minister.  His  day  also  includes  late 
meetings  with  the  provisional  government  of 
13  minister  and  the  provisional  council  of 
state. 

He  Is  everywhere.  When  we  had  our  first 
air  raid  on  the  morning  of  May  15.  Just  5 
hours  and  14  minutes  after  the  State  was  pro- 
claimed, the  first  one  on  the  scene  of  the 
bombing  was  Bcn-Ourlon.  He  arrived  in  his 
shirt  sleeves,  jumped  out  of  his  }eep  and  sur- 
veyed the  damage,  much  to  the  amazement 
and  consolation  of  the  terror-stricken  resi- 
dents of  the  district. 

Ben-Ourion  has  few  personal  friends  and 
no  one  who  is  really  close  to  him.  This  is 
not  because  of  any  lack  of  personal  charm 
but  because  be  lacks  the  desire  for  personal 
contact.  He  has  worked  hard  all  his  life, 
avoided  social  activities  as  much  as  possible, 
and  concerned  himself  entirely  with  matters 
at  hand. 

He  is  meek,  humble,  and  shy,  but  only  to 
a  point.  That  point  is  reached  when,  for 
example,  in  a  poUtlcal  debate  he  comes  up 
against  a  disagreement  not  based  on  fact, 
or  a  disagreement  put  forth  merely  for  the 
sake  Gf  argument. 

Then  he  Is  apt  to  explode.  He  has  been 
known  to  walk  out  of  m<ietings  In  a  rage  after 
delivering  a  scathing  indictment  of  his  oppo- 
nent. But  a  little  while  later,  after  a  cool- 
tng-off  period,  he  may  saunter  back,  calm, 
unruffied.  smiling,  as  though  be  was  putting 
in  the  first  appearance  of  the  day. 

He  has  a  keen  sense  of  humor,  but  is 
serious-minded  and  can't  stand  having  his 
trend  of  thought  interrupted.  He  knows 
precisely  what  he  wants  at  all  times  and 
states  It  in  most  simple,  direct  terms.  He 
speaks  English  well  and  Is  meticulous  in  bis 
selection  of  wonls. 

In  his  office  he  keeps  his  own  files,  and 
Just  the  way  he  wants  them.  His  desk  is 
neat,  clean,  and  contains  only  those  papers 
needed  at  the  moment.  His  speeches  and 
other  documents  are  always  handwritten  by 
himself  in  Hebrew.  He  hardly  ever  dlcUtes. 
which  is  -Just  as  well  l}ecause  his  secretarlea 
are  a  little  afraid  of  him.  They  say  be  is  so 
unpredictable. 

If  he  were  so  inclined  he  could  dictate  in 
English,  German,  Hebrew,  Yiddish.  Russian, 
Greek,  Turkish,  and  under  pressure,  could 
contribute  a  bit  of  French.  English-speaking 
correspondents  have  a  difficult  time  of  it 
when  he  makes  important  addresses^liecause 
they  are  always  in  Hebrew  and  generally  de- 
livered extemporanecusly  from  scribbled 
notes.  But  this  doesn't  bother  him;  be  is 
not  concerned  about  feelings  of  newspaper 
men  or  whether  they  like  or  dislike  him,  and 
be  ahuns  personal  publicity. 


He  dislikes  one  of  his  principal  dutlea— 
the  signing  of  decrees.  Under  the  present 
provisional  government  and  its  emergency 
laws  these  decrees  can  be  issued  by  various 
ministers  without  the  consent  of  Parliament. 
Ben-Gurlon  has  tj  sign  them  all.  but  he  re- 
sents it  because  he  thinks  In  t  ,'rms  of  demo- 
cratic government  and  democratic  elections. 
and  it  is  on  this  foundation  tluit  he  hopes 
to  build  the  state. 

He  has  a  tremendous  amount  of  will  power, 
which  he  demonstrated  in  an  unusual  fashion 
about  5  years  ago  when  he  decided  he  was 
smoking  too  much — about  four  packs  of  cig- 
arettes a  day.  Using  his  son  Amos,  who  is 
now  an  important  factor  in  Haganah.  as  the 
foil,  he  decided  both  of  them  were  smoking 
too  much  and  shoyld  cease.  He  hasn't 
smoked  since. 

Most  of  the  time  he  speaks  softly,  almost  in 
conversational  tone,  and  you  get  the  impres- 
sion he  is  tired.  He  has  the  appearance  of  a 
poet  or  of  one  whose  thoughts  transcend 
the  material.  He  has  a  powerful,  intelligent 
face  that  sometimes  seems  pugnacious.  He 
has  very  small  blue  eyes  that  radiate  friendli- 
ness, a  healthy  pinkish  skin,  and  great 
masses  of  white  hair,  sparse  in  the  middle. 
He  is  now  61  and  carries  his  years  well. 

Ben-Gurlon  was  born  December  16,  18£6,  In 
what  his  wife  described  was  the  nicest  house 
in  Plonsk.  Plonsk  was  then  in  Russia,  but  It 
is  now  in  Poland.  It  had  a  Jewish  popula- 
tion of  5,000  and  most  of  these,  including 
Ben-Gurlon  s  father,  were  ardent  Zionists. 
Ben-Qurion  was  bom  with  Zionism  in  his 
blood  and  before  he  was  14  he  was  preaching 
the  doctrine  in  public  halls  of  nearby  Warsaw. 
His  Zionist  and  Socialist  activities  even- 
tually landed  him  in  a  Warsaw  Jail.  At  the 
end  of  his  term,  he  boarded  a  ship  and  sailed 
for  Palestine  in  1906  as  an  Ulegal  immigrant. 
Palestine  then  was  part  of  the  Ottoman  Em- 
pire and  the  Turks  gave  him  only  a  3-months 
visa,  but  like  many  settlers  In  those  days,  he 
ignored  the  time  limit  and  sUyed  9  years. 

During  his  first  years  in  Palestine  be 
worked  as  a  wine  presscr  in  the  Rothschild 
vineyards  at  Rishon,  just  a  few  miles  above 
here.  He  began  to  think  then  that  Jews 
could  not  go  on  forever  being  stateless  and 
that  they  would  some  day  have  a  nation  of 
their  own.  If  this  came  to  pa.ss.  he  reasoned, 
they  must  have  leaders,  and  those  leaders 
wUl  come  from  among  the  people  here  now. 

He  was  never  one  to  waste  a  moment  once 
he  had  an  idea  to  be  carried  out.  Palestine 
and  its  settlements  were  left  to  those  who 
could  best  handle  them  and  Ben-Gurlon  took 
off  for  Constantinople  in  1913.  where  he  ma- 
triculated in  a  law  school  to  prepare  himself 
as  a  future  leader. 

At  the  start  of  his  third  year  of  law  he 
came  back  to  Palestine  on  a  holiday  and  ar- 
rived ju.st  in  time  to  be  present  at  the  out- 
break of  World  War  I.  After  hearing  a  few  of 
his  public  utterances  on  socialism  and  Zion- 
ism, the  Turks  decided  he  was  a  dangerous 
element  and  put  him  in  prison.  He  managed 
to  buy  his  way  out,  before  long  he  was  back 
In  again,  and  this  time  it  was  the  considered 
Judgment  of  the  Turkish  authorities  that  the 
country  would  be  much  better  off  if  Ben- 
Ourlon  were  In  some  other  country. 

That  was  in  1915.  The  Turks  considered 
him  dangerous  not  because  of  his  Zionism 
but  because  of  his  activities  in  the  field  of 
labor.  In  fact,  at  that  time  it  was  the 
pioneer  labor  movement  for  Palestine  rather 
than  either  Zionism  or  socialism  in  which 
be  was  Interested.  It  was  then  that  he  was 
laying  the  foundation  for  powerful  Hista- 
druth.  the  General  Federation  of  Jewish  La- 
bor, which  he  helped  to  found  In  December 
1920. 

So  Ben-Ourion  left  for  the  United  States. 
When  he  got  to  New  York  he  started  planting 
seeds  of  Zionism,  socialism,  and  socialiaed 
labor.  He  became  a  popular  figure  in  Zion- 
ist politics  and  went  Uito  the  publishing 
field.     He    edited    and    published    Yazlor,    a 


magazine,  and  founded  the  Hechaluta  move- 
ment in  America. 

In  1917  he  met,  wooed,  and  married  Paula 
Moonvess,  who  was  a  student  nur&e  at  a 
Jewish  training  school  in  Brooklyn.  She 
bad  arrived  in  the  States  from  Minsk  K  the 
age  of  13,  and,  like  Ben-Gurlon,  had  been 
scheduled  to  stay  only  3  months  on  a  tem- 
porary visa.  W^hen  she  was  due  to  go  back, 
widespread  pogroms  developed  In  Russia,  and 
her  father,  a  wealthy  Minsk  merchant,  ar- 
ranged for  her  to  remain. 

She  had  intended  to  become  a  doctor  of 
medicine,  but  meanwhile  her  father  died  and 
there  were  no  more  fimds  forthcomUig  from 
Russia.  She  settled  for  a  nursing  career  and 
It  was  while  she  was  working  for  the  board  of 
health  in  Brooklyn  during  the  infantUe  pa- 
ralysis epidemic  that  she  met  "B.  G.,"  as  she 
calls  him.  As  usual,  he  was  busy  furthering 
the  cause  of  labor,  plus  laying,  the  foundation 
for  what  later  became  the  Jewish  Legion,  a 
volunteer  group  of  Americans  and  Canadians 
who  fought  alongside  the  Allies  in  Palestine. 
In  his  spare  time  he  was  writing  the  Pales- 
tine Historical.  Geographical,  and  Economical 
Svirvey  in  collaboration  with  I.    Ben  Zevie. 

Paula  and  "B.  G."  were  married  after  she 
had  agreed  to  go  with  him  to  Palestine.  In 
the  spring  of  1918  he  formed  and  Joined  a 
unit  of  the  Jewish  Legion  In  Windsor,  Can- 
ada, and  sailed  with  it  for  Palestine.  She 
remained  behind  until  their  first  child  was 
bom  and  then  Joined  him  in  Tel  Aviv.  • 
(There  are  now  three  children,  two  daughters 
and  a  son.) 

About  9  months  later  he  was  "demobbed" 
from  the  Jewish  legion  and  went  to  Europe 
with  his  wife  and  child  on  a  mission  for 
Paole  Zlon  (Zionist  Labor  Party).  They 
went  to  London,  Vienna.  Warsaw,  and  it  was 
the  first  time  that  Paula,  who  untU  then  was 
not  a  Zionist,  realized  the  necessity  of  pro- 
viding a  homeland  somewhere  for  Jews.  She 
saw  the  result  of  widespread  pogroms  and  was 
to  see  more  when  they  returned  to  Palestine 
in  1921. 

During  those  early  years  and  in  fact  until 
fairly  recently  Ben-Gurion  did  not  concern 
himself  with  general  Zionist  politics  but  con- 
centrated more  on  developing  the  labor 
party  and  trade  unions.  He  was  laying  a 
foundation  for  the  future  State  while  others 
were  trying  to  mold  the  structure  itself.  At 
the  same  time  he  was  also  preparing  himself 
for  leadership.  He  remembered  those  early 
days  in  the  settlements  when  he  tilled  the 
EoU  and  crushed  the  grapes  of  the  land,  all 
the  while  dreaming  of  the  day  when  he  could 
lead  his  people  Into  this  land  that  was  prom- 
ised them  and  tell  them  it  was  theirs. 

Apparently  his  dreams  didn't  impress  the 
more  practical-minded  settlers,  who  were 
satisfied  with  their  lot.  Recently  one  of  his 
former  bosses,  who  is  now  a  very  old  man, 
was  informed  that  his  youthful  prot^6  was 
about  to  become  Prime  Minister  of  a  new 
state. 

"I  knew  nothing  would  ever  come  of  him. 
he  replied. 

When  he  had  worked  as  an  agricultural 
laborer  in  the  little  settlement  called  82- 
Jera,  southwest  of  Tiberias,  In  the  direction 
of  Nazareth,  he  had  become  a  watchman, 
or  shomer,  in  the  settlement.  It  was  dur- 
ing this  Interlude  in  his  life  that  he  became 
interested  in  Haganab,  which  was  an  off- 
shoot of  Hashomer.  the  Jewish  watchmen's 
organization  guarding  settlements  against 
Arabs  and  Turks.  He  was  one  of  the  origi- 
nal supporters  of  Haganah,  which  now  com- 
prises the  official  army  of  Israel  and  then  was 
a  vigilante  group  protecting  settlemenu. 

Today,  as  Prime  Minister,  Ben-Ourion 
hopes  that  Israel  will  have  peaceful  rela- 
tions with  all  nations  based  on  mutual  In- 
terests and  that  the  new  state  will  not  be- 
come part  of  any  power  bloc.  He  believes 
firmly  in  the  principles  guiding  the  United 
Nations  and  is  determined  Uxat  those  same 
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Mat  24.  1948 
^r  BUCK.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
uranimou.s  consent  to  have  Inserted  In 
th!  Appendix  of  the  Ricoro  certain 
St,tement5,  letters,  and  other  material 
re  ating  to  the  Delaware  plan  for  vet- 
er  uu. 
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TW  Delaware  Plan  for  Veterans 


BT    SXMATOB    C      DOUGLASS    BrCK. 
or    DSLAW.\RE 

1  ly  ptirpose  In  sponsoring  the  "Delaware 
pli  n"  la  to  Increase  the  prosperity  of  the 
ett  aras  of  ray  State.  I  shall  exert  my  best 
•ff<  Its  to  the  end  that  each  individual — 
veteran  and  nonveteran — beneflts  from  the 
we  kith  of  new  economic  opportunities  that 
art  waiting  to  be  developed  through  our 
tralltional  private  initiative  and  private 
en(  erprlse.  To  accomplish  that  purpose,  the 
plaa  WM  deve'oped.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sei  t  of  the  Senate  to  Insert  an  outline  of 
thi  plan  In  the  Cokgkxssional  Rxcoao.  foN 
lov  Ing  my  remariu. 

'  "he  Delaware  plan  al^o  affords  new  team* 
wo  -k   for   our   small   businessmen,   our   vct- 
er«  ns,  our  farmers,  our  community  fathers. 
an(  1   our   legislators.     The   veterans   tell   me 
thi  t  they  look  upon  our  plan  as  a  new  op* 
poitunlty  for  them  to  help  develop  a   new 
leadership  In   the  economic  development  of 
community,  the  State  and  the  Nation, 
enable  our  veterans  and  small  buslness- 
to  prosper  and  to  attain  that  new  leader- 
for   the   benefit   of   all   our  people,   we 
sponsored  In  the  United  State*  Con- 
the  bipartisan  bUl  S.  1653.  the  Veterans 
c  Development  Corporation  Act.  pop- 
called  the  "Little  Man's  RFC."     This 
which  win  Implement  the  Delaware  plan, 
ifeetgned  to  enable  the  little  man  and  the 
in  each  community  to  develop  gain- 
ful careers  and   businesses  luider  our  free- 
ent  Mprlae  system — the  system  that  has  made 
us    he  greatest  Nation  In  all  human  hiatory. 
iPMre   is  another   objective    in   our  spon- 
this  "Little  Man's  RFC."    The  Russian 
of    world    Communist    Imperialism 
conqueet  !•  baaed  upon  the  expectancy 
the  economy  of  the  United  State*  wUl 
in  recessions  or  depreesions.    It  is  th* 
oplhion   of    those   of   us   who   sponsor   this 
legl  ilatlon  that  the  siirest  way  to  stop  Com- 
muplain  is  to  Increas*  prosperity  for  all  our 
bf  spreading  the  baa*  of  our  economy 
and.  aapeelally.  to  strengthen  th* 
poa  tlon  of  the  little  buslnee* man,  the  fa 
the  merchant,  the  profeeelonal  person  and 
par  Icularly  our  veterans.     Moreover,  in  de- 
vel(  ping  Increased  trade  with  other  countries 
unc  er  the  provisions  of  this  bill,  "thereby 
cull  Ivatlng    those   countries   to   become   in- 
crei  singly   our   friends   and   customers."   w* 
hav^  th*  best  argiunent  In  favor  of  Amerl- 
a    and    economic    demorracy    against 
lunlst    imperialism.     For   such    trading 
win|  enable  the  tree  individual   in  frtendly 


countries  to  deal  with  the  free  Individual 
in  the  United  States.  When  a  Russian 
citizen  does  business  In  a  foreign  country, 
that  means  the  Russian  Government  and 
Communist  imperialism  are  doing  biislneaa 
In  that  country.  But.  under  the  provisions 
of  the  "Little  Man's  RFC."  an  American 
citizen  who  engages  in  an  enterprise  or  trade 
In  other  countries  will  be  there  to  bring 
profit  to  the  people  of  that  country  and  not 
to  represent  Imperialism 

George  Washington.  Thomas  Jefferson. 
Benjamin  Franklin,  and  our  other  found- 
ing fathers  were  good  btialnescmen.  The 
grass  roots  of  owr  economy  have  been  given 
strength  by  such  men.  Today,  more  than 
ever,  we  need  men  of  their  caliber.  I  can 
think  of  no  greater  new  source  of  ability, 
resourcefulness  and  new  leadership  than 
our  veterans,  who  were  selected  as  the  finest 
specimeru  of  American  manhood  and  woman- 
hood Through  this  bill  and  the  Delaware 
State  plan,  we  hope  to  enable  our  veterana 
to  take  the  leaderahlp  In  making  all  our 
people  more  prosperous  and  reducing  the 
threat  of  communlam  and  war. 

The  eyes  of  the  country  are  upon  the  pro- 
gressive action  we  have  Initiated  In  our  Dela- 
ware plan.  We  are  proud  that  we  already 
have  imitators  In  other  State*  For  300 
years  our  InhablUnts  of  the  Diamond  State 
have  played  a  significant  part  in  the  devel- 
opment of  the  Nation.  Thomas  Jefferson 
referred  to  Delaware  as  a  "Jewel  among  the 
States  "  because  of  Its  compact  area  and  rich 
sou  and  In  tribute  to  the  brUllance  of  its 
people  In  his  day  One  of  the  Original  Thir- 
teen Colonies  and  the  first  State  by  adoption 
of  the  Constitution  In  1787,  Delaware  Is  des- 
tined now  to  go  forth  to  greater  glory  and 
the  enrichment  of  all  our  people. 

Before  going  further  Into  detail.  I  wish  to 
insert  In  the  Rzcoao  three  Important  letters 
that  concern  our  legislation  and  our  State 
plan  to  help  the  little  businessman. 

VrrxaANs  or  FoancN  Wabs 

or  THE  United  Statbs. 
Washington.  D.  C.  May  25.  t94t. 
Hon   C,  D  Buck, 

Senate  Office  Building. 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dbab  Sknatob  Buck:  I  am  glad  to  learn 
you  have  prepared  a  Delaware  plan  of  proj- 
ects which  could  be  implemented  under  pro- 
visions of  S.  185a — the  Veterans  Economic 
Development  Corporation  Act.  Such  State 
plans  will  aid  the  people  of  many  commu- 
nities. Including  veterans,  by  bringing  new 
industries  to  the  communities,  expanding 
preient  businesses,  modernising  agriculture, 
and  by  creating  new  Industrial  us**  for  agri- 
cultural products  and  other  raw  materials. 

RepresenUtive*  of  friendly  nations  are  In- 
terested In  developing  programs  similar  to 
your  Delaware  plan  to  enable  their  people 
to  prosper  and  to  hold  the  line  against  com- 
munism and  war.  It  U  not  an  overstate- 
ment to  say  that  if  applied  her*  at  hom* 
and  abroad,  such  a  plan  would  help  win  a 
tUoodlea*  victory. 

Your  championship  in  Congr***  of  small 
business  In  th*  United  States  and  the  e*ub- 
llshment  of  veterans  In  busine****  and  prof- 
itable careers  has  our  strong  support.  The 
bill  that  you  are  sponsoring  in  the  Senate. 
S.  1052.  entitled  "The  Veterans'  Icooomic 
Development  Corporation  Act."  wUl  enable 
millions  of  veterana  to  catch  up  with  the 
economic  parade  at  home  and  abroad.  This 
bill  will  interest  the  tazpayara  particularly, 
a*  no  appropriation  of  tazpayera'  money  is 
contemplated.  In  adoltlon.  It  ia  estimated 
that  it  wUl  reduce  taxes  as  it  will  save  our 
tazpay*ra  a  billion  dollars  a  year  In  the  pres- 
ent cost  of  Government. 

The  bipartlaan  aupport  of  this  bill  and  its 
early  passage  U  Indicated  by  the  companion 
bills  introduced  In  the  House  by  Ems 
Karauvn  of  Tanneeeee,  a  champion  of  small 
business:  Rspreecntatlv*  Bbitb  Rocaai  of 
MBisecfauaetta.  Chairman  of  tb*  important 


Veterans  Committee;  Representative  Jcssa 
WoLcoTT  of  Michigan,  an  authority  on 
finance  and  Chairman  of  the  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee;  the  past  Chairman, 
Congressman  Spenck  of  Kentucky;  by  Con- 
gressmen Kearney  of  New  York,  and  Van 
Zandt  of  Pennsylvania,  both  former  Com- 
manders-in-Chief of  the  Veterana  of  Foreign 
Ware.  The  unxisual  support  of  the  bill  In  the 
Senate  is  shown  in  the  coeponsorshlp  of 
8.  1853  by  Senator  Bbidges  of  New  Hamp- 
shire, Chairman  of  the  Important  Appropria- 
tions Committee;  Senator  Revebcomb  of 
West  Virginia,  Chairman  of  the  Senate  Pub- 
lic Works  Committee;  Senator  Babklet  of 
Kentucky,  Senator  Butub  of  Nebraska. 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs;  and  30  other  dlstlnguUhed 
Senators. 

As  the  Veterana  Economic  Development 
Corporation  bill  Is  not  limited  to  veterans, 
your  Delaware  plan  wUl  help  to  Implement 
this  program  in  an  orderly  manner,  marking 
a  new  mileatone  In  the  lUuatrioua  hiatory  of 
Delaware  and  of  the  Nation, 
aincerely. 

Rat  H  Bbanmamam. 
Com  mander-in-Chlef. 

I  want  to  take  thia  opportunity  to  Intro- 
duce in  the  Recobo  a  letter  from  a  great 
American  and  public  servant,  a  man  whom 
all  veterans  and  fellow  citizens  honor- 
James  F.  CNell.  the  present  National  Com- 
mander of  the  American  Legion.  This  let- 
ter was  written  to  Senator  Styles  BanwEs, 
the  Chairman  of  the  Important  Senate  Appro- 
priations Committee,  one  of  the  many  dU- 
tlngtilahed  coaponsors  of  our  Veterans  Eco- 
nomic Development  Corporation  bill. 
Hon.  Styles  Bbu>ces, 

Chairman.  Appropriations  Committee. 
United  States  Senate. 

Washingtcn,  D.  C. 

Deab  Sknatob  BanwEs:  I  wish  to  compli- 
ment you  on  your  sutesmanshlp.  especially 
your  economic  statesmanship  In  formulating 
an  American  doctrine  to  build  mutual  pros- 
perity between  our  communities  In  America 
and  the  communities  in  friendly  countries 
that  are  trying  to  hold  the  line  against  com- 
mtinlsm. 

In  their  stand  on  Americanism.  30.000.000 
living  American  veterans  can't  l>e  wrong. 
From  what  I  know  of  veterans.  I  can  say  that 
w*  have  one  more  good  fight  left  In  us.  and 
this  U  It.  As  you  gentlemen  In  Congress 
have  challenged  us.  I  believe  we  can  meet 
the  challenge  In  peace  with  as  much  vigor 
and  determination  as  we  have  met  the  chal- 
lenge In  war. 

Furthermore,  aa  all  veterana  alike  have 
served  their  neighbors  and  our  Nation.  I  am 
confident  that  the  legionnaires  in  our  State 
will  Invite  the  cooperation  of  the  members  of 
other  veterans'  organlzatloiu  to  meet  thla 
new  challenge  to  champion  Amerlcanlam 
agalnat  Communism  through  your  economic- 
development  plan. 

The  Arn'y  and  the  Navy  were  charged  with 
being  prepared  to  defend  Pearl  Harbor  but 
obviously  their  lack  of  coordination  paid  lU 
toll.  I,  for  one.  wlah  to  prevent  a  Pearl  Har- 
bor In  veterans'  affairs.  To  that  end  I  am 
confident  that  the  Legion  will  cooperate  with 
other  veterans'  organizations  In  our  commu- 
nltle*  and  In  our  SUtes  to  help  unify  our 
people  for  the  best  Interest  of  air. 

I  am  Impressed  by  the  number  of  legion- 
naires In  the  Eightieth  Congress  who  are  co- 
sponsoring  with  you  your  veterans  RFC  bill, 
which  appeara  to  b*  a  good  basis  to  afford 
veteraru  economic  opportunities  and  housing 
and  to  complete  an  over-all  veterans'  pro- 
gram for  the  benefit  of  the  veterans  and  of 
the  Nation. 

With  my  best  wishes  for  your  success  in 
your  plan  to  fight  Communism  with  pros- 
perity. I  am 

Sincerely, 

Jamb*  F  OTtau.. 
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Delaware  once  more  demonstrates  its  lead- 
ership. This  time  we  have  set  the  pace  for 
the  various  Sute  plans  that  the  veterans  and 
other  citizens  of  other  States  have  developed. 
For  this  progressive  action,  great  credit  Is 
due  to  the  man  who  has  helped  bring  to- 
gether veterans  of  all  organizations  and 
public-spirited  citizens  in  cooperative  team- 
work toward  benefiting  the  people  of  our 
State.  That  man  Is  Lloyd  W.  Rlcards  of 
Wilmington,  and  I  take  pleasure  in  introduc- 
ing In  the  Racoeo  his  letter  on  a  subject  that 
is  so  important  to  all  of  tu. 
DzFARTMEirr  or  Dtlawabx. 
VrrzaANs  or  Foaacn  Waks 

or  THE  Uwrrro  States, 
Wilmington.  Del  .  May  It.  194t. 
Hon.  C   Douglass  Buck, 
United  States  Senate. 

Washington,  D  C. 

Deab  Senatob  Buck:  I  want  to  thank  you 
on  behalf  of  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars 
of  the  Department  of  Delaware  for  your 
Interest  and  cosponsorshlp  of  8.  1863,  the 
Veterans  Economic  Development  Corpora- 
tion Act,  which  is  called  by  veterans'  or- 
ganisations "one  of  the  most  constructive 
pieces  of  veterars'  legislation  ever  to  be 
Introduced." 

Tour  sponsorship  of  this  bill,  popularly 
labeled  the  "Little  Man's  RFC."  Is  of  particu- 
lar significance  to  the  veterans  and  other  pub- 
lic-spirited people  of  Delaware,  as  the  bill 
will  Implement  the  Delaware  plan.  This  plan 
has  (captured  the  Imagination  of  the  veterans 
of  Delaware  and  of  the  community  fathers 
who  have  studied  It  t>ecause  It  will  benefit  en- 
terprising people  In  each  community,  as  well 
as  veterans,  by  affording  them  new  economic 
opportunities  In  careers,  businesses  and 
projects.  Since  our  early  public  meetings  in 
MlUord  and  Wilmington,  In  which  other  vet- 
erans' organizations  and  public  bodies  par- 
ticipated, the  ideas  underlying  the  Delaware 
plan  have  steadily  taken  root. 

In  fact,  the  veterans  and  other  public- 
spirited  people  in  many  States  have  copied 
our  Delaware  plan,  devised  for  us  by  Col. 
Richmond  Harris,  the  technical  consultant 
to  those  of  you  In  Congress  who  sponsor  the 
"Little  Man's  RFC"  bill  which  will  Ir^plement 
the  various  State  plans.  We  are  proud  that 
the  Delaware  plan  was  the  first  of  the  many 
State  plans  to  be  devised,  and  that  It  has 
since  served  as  the  model  for  other  States  in 
the  Union  and  as  a  model  for  friendly  coun- 
tries seeking  United  States  economic  aid. 

Once  again  our  people  of  Delaware  have 
taken  the  lead  as  they  have  often  taken  It 
since  they  first  led  In  helping  to  frame  the 
ConstltuUon  of  the  United  States.  Follow- 
ing In  the  tradition  of  our  Constitution 
and  Bill  of  Rights,  which  afforded  the  little 
man  new  human  rights  and  oppcMtunlties, 
this  "Little  Man's  RFC"  now  opens  to  our 
people  new  economic  opportunities  Ih  careers 
and  businesses.  The  "Little  Man's  RFC"  bill, 
therefore,  should  prove  to  be  another  mile- 
stone In  the  chain  of  human  rl^ta  and 
economic  opportunities. 

We  believe  that  your  continued  support  of 
our  objectives  In  the  United  States  Senate 
will  enable  us  to  coordinate  Federal.  State, 
community,  and  private-agency  functions  to 
open  opportunities  for  the  little  man  in  our 
communities.  As  our  plan  builds  a  bulwark 
against  Communism  by  eliminating  its  causes 
at  the  source  in  the  communities,  we  be- 
lieve that  as  the  E>elawRre  plan  ia  further 
developed  In  other  States  and  other  coun- 
tries, it  will  go  far  toward  reducing  the 
threat  of  Communism  and  war. 

We  compliment   you   and    thank   you   for 
your  Interest   In  the  veterans  of  Delaware 
and   of   our  co\u>try. 
Sincerely, 

Lloyd  W.  Ricabos. 
Department  Commander. 

Before  I  list  some  of  the  specific  new  oppor- 
tunities provided  by  our  bill,  I  will  describe 
its  functions  in  a  few  words. 


HOW    WILL    THE   "LriTLE    MAN'S    BTC"    OPEBATEt 

The  act  win  create  a  Government  Corpora- 
tion vested  with  broad  powers  to  provide 
long-range  credit  and  technical  advisory  serv- 
ices to:  (a)  Private  business — Individuals, 
firms,  and  corporations,  and  (b)  State  and 
municipal  self-llquldatlng  public  projects, 
with  the  condition  that  preference  in  new 
career  opportunities  woxild  be  afforded  vet- 
erans, If  available. 

When  our  "LltUe  Man's  RFC"  bill  was  in- 
troduced concurrently  In  the  Senate  and 
Houae.  one  of  our  cosponsors.  a  national  au- 
thority on  finance.  Chairman  Jesse  P.  Wol- 
COTT  of  the  Important  House  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee,  wrote  an  Illuminating 
opinion  on  our  bill  to  Chairman  Styles 
Bbioces  of  the  Senate  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee, who  introduced  the  bill  in  the  Sen- 
ate on  hla  behalf  and  that  of  20  other  Sena- 
tors. I  quote  from  Chairman  Wolcott's  In- 
teresting statements  as  follows : 

"At  home  and  abroad  the  Veterans  Corpo- 
ration, popularly  called  the  'Little  Man's 
RFC.'  would  create  economic  opportunities 
for  veterans  and  others  through  broad  pow- 
ers along  the  lines  of  the  present  RFC.  But 
In  addition,  the  Veterans  Corporation  would 
afford  skilled  technical  advisory  service  to 
self-llquldatlng  projects  that  will  employ 
veterans  and  to  qualified  veterans  them- 
selves. It  would  be  a  move  toward  match- 
ing veterans'  skills  against  the  unused  pro- 
duction capacities  of  the  Nation  and  our  un- 
tapped abundant  national  resources  to  meet 
the  phenomenal  demand  for  American  goods 
and  services  throughout  the  world. 

"Although  the  proposed  Veterans  Corpo- 
ration is  charged  specifically  with  solving 
veterans'  short-range  and  long-range  eco- 
npmlc  problems,  at  the  same  time  It  is  de- 
signed to  produce  an  economic  profit  to  the 
Nation.  It  Is  estimated  that  it  will  reduce 
the  cost  of  veterans'  affairs  by  $1,000,000,000 
per  year  by  creating  gainful  employment; 
also,  it  may  make  It  possible  to  save  taxpayers 
other  billions  of  dollars  In  direct  expense. 
The  Veterans  Corporation  Is  so  designed  that 
It  should  operate  without  cost  to  the  tax- 
payers, as  the  spread  between  the  rate  of  in- 
terest the  Treasury  pays  the  public  for  the 
bonds,  and  the  Interest  rates  charged  on 
loans  made  by  the  Veterans  Corporation  will 
more  than  cover  administration,  losses  from 
loans,  and  operating  costs.  The  present 
RFC  reports  that,  under  similar  conditions, 
It  has  returned  more  than  $500,000,000  profit 
to  the  Treasury.  It  is  estimated  that  with 
the  wider  distribution  of  loans  made  by  the 
Veterans  Corporation  and  with  its  skilled 
technical  advisory  and  research  services  to 
protect  the  Government  against  loss,  the 
Veterans  Corporation  should  return  a  still 
greater  profit  to  the  Treasury  than  the  pres- 
ent RFC. 

,  "For  the  first  time  In  American  history, 
we  have  a  specific  foreign  policy.  Conse- 
quently, it  Is  possible  for  the  State  Depart- 
ment, with  the  help  of  the  Senate,  to  put 
teeth  in  o\ir  new  foreign  policy.  We  believe 
that  the  Veterans  Corporation  provides  the 
most  Immediate  approach  to  this  objective 
and  In  support  of  what  Senator  VANDENSERr,, 
the  Chairman  of  the  Senate  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee,  says,  this  approach  will 
help  'peace-living'  countries  rather  than 
'peace-lovit^'  countries  to  bring  lasting 
peace  to  the  world.  At  a  time  when  we  no 
longer  have  a  powerful  army  to  reinforce  our 
foreign  policy,  it  Is  significant  that  20,000,000 
living  American  veterans,  who  with  their 
families  represent  60  percent  of  the  people 
of  the  United  States,  consitute  a  potential 
new  moral  and  economic  force  in  the  world. 
More  than  13,000,000  of  these  living  veteraru 
are  veterans  of  foreign  wars.  Our  veterans 
were  selected  from  the  cream  of  140,000,000 
people  for  their  physical,  mental,  and  edu- 
cational superiority  and  are  now  the  finest 
essence  of  our  people.  Many  of  them  are 
experienced    and   capable   and,    If   properly 


irtllized.  are  a  source  of  a  new  domestic 
economic  power.  They  are  also  a  source  of 
vast  new  power  to  reinforce  otir  foreign 
relations,  as  many  experienced  veteraiu  are 
eager  to  go  as  business  and  technical  n:ils- 
sionarlee  to  countries  that  we  have  helped 
to  liberate.  Including  Korea.  China.  India, 
the  Philippines,  Iraq.  Iran,  .\rabla,  Italy, 
France,  Turkey,  and  Greece.  Our  veterans 
are,  potentially,  the  greatest  army  of  gocd- 
w^ill  missionaries  In  all  human  history.  Un- 
der the  prorislona  of  thla  leglalation  our  vet- 
erans could  help  to  tip  the  scales  now  be- 
tween war  and  peace. 

"The  passage  of  thia  act  ia  immedUtely 
necessary  and  urgent  as  no  other  Govern- 
ment or  private  agency  can  perform  the  func- 
tions to  meet  the  emergency 

"The  Veterans  Corporation  wotild  strength- 
en the  hand  of  the  Congress  for  several 
reasotu: 

"(a)  It  appeaU  to  the  Ux|tayers  as  it  wUl 
save  an  estimated  $1,000,000,(180  per  year  in 
veterans'  unemployment  comi>ensatlon  and 
obviate  the  abuses  of  the  '53-30  Club.' 

"(b)  Banking  approves  of  the  Veterans 
Corporation  because,  like  the  present  RFC,  it 
win  make  only  loans  that  do  not  compete 
with  private  banks.  It  will  help  to  balance 
the  Federal  budget.  The  American  Bankers 
Association  in  their  Journal  of  January  16 
said:  'During  a  term  of  office  in  which  econ- 
omy and  tax  reduction  will  offer  no  new 
plums  for  veterans,  the  proposed  Veterans' 
RFC  (sponsored  by  Chairman  Wolcott,  of  the 
House  Banking  and  Currency  Committee, 
and  several  Senators)  will  provide  some- 
thing which  Members  of  Congress  can  loud- 
ly endorse."  The  Veterans  Corporation 
should  cost  the  taxpayers  nothing,  aa  all 
projects  and  enterprises  will  be  self-llquldat- 
lng and  will  show  a  profit  to  the  Nation.  It 
will  utilize  all  existing  facilities  of  Govern- 
ment virlthout  duplicaion  and  simplify  vet- 
erans' affairs.  (The  veteran  had  nine  agen- 
cies of  Government  to  give  him  the  run- 
around  after  World  War  I,  and  now  after 
World  War  n  has  29  agencies  of  Government 
to  confuse  him.) 

"(c)  A  good  cross  section  of*' labor  lead- 
ers— In  fact,  all  we  have  contacted — favor 
this  bill.  They  recognize  that  it  means  the 
halfway  mark  in  permanent  full  employ- 
ment l>ecause  veterans  would  otherwise  com- 
pose half  the  unemployed  labor  force  during 
depressions.  It  would  prevent  the  Inevitable 
conflict  between  the  veterans'  organizations 
and  organized  labor  by  opening  new  oppor- 
tunities for  fuller  employment  where  both 
will  profit. 

"(d)  The  veterans'  organlzatloiu  are  sup- 
porting this  bill  because  it  will  enable  vet- 
erans to  recoup  their  losses  in  economic  op- 
portunities in  competition  with  those  who 
remained  at  home  and  it  will  provide  self- 
supporting  careers  for  disabled  veterana.  For 
example,  veterans'  organizations  are  urging 
the  enactment  of  this  legislation  as  it  will 
immediately  help  to  break  the  bottlenecks 
in  veterans'  housing  and  provide  careers  for 
veterans.  The  veterans'  brganizations  also 
like  the  features  that  will  enable  capable  vet- 
erans to  trade  abroad,  to  retvu-n  as  technical 
and  business  experts  to  help  modernize  many 
of  the  very  coimtries  they  helped  to  liberate 
such  a  short  time  ago.  They  believe,  also, 
that  the  program  provided  by  the  Veterans 
Corporation  will  be  a  powerful  factor  in 
strengthening  our  ties  with  other  coxifitries 
In  the  United  Nations,  thus  helping  to  pre- 
vent war, 

"This  legislation  will  also  enable  us  to  plan 
ahead  for  the  2,700,000  now  In  training.  £>o- 
mestically  the  Veterans  Corporation  should 
spread  the  base  of  o\ir  economy,  which  has 
already  suffered  by  the  alarming  loss  of  many 
small  industries  and  businesses  which,  here- 
tofore, have  given  America  its  phenomenal 
economic  strength.  Unless  we  act  quickly, 
there  is  the  recognized  danger  that  our  econ- 
omy will  become  top-heavy,  ab  big  business 
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muftt  feed  largely  on  small  btutnCM.  W«  b«- 
liev  t.  fui  thermorr.  that  thu  legislation  win 
be  nsurance  against  a  receaalon.  In  fact,  thm 
bea    Inaurance  now  in  sight. 

^  statement,  prepared  by  the  experts  of 
the  Department  of  Commerce  over  the  slg* 
nat  ire  of  Under  Secretary  Alfred  Schlndler. 
to  i  anator  Watns  Moan  oX  Oregon,  concern- 
ing tlie  Vetcnuis'  Corporatloa  said:  It  Is  a 
we4  reoofsUaad  fundamantal  at  biislncaa 
Mwalca  tbat  ezpandad  coBunarelal  actU- 
ity  creataa  eoapkirment.  and  joiir  bill,  de- 
algiwd  to  Incorporate  the  artiltnt  rwartotr 
at  roung  vetenma  In  such  napaaiieii.  offen 
the  moat  Intriguing  poaatblUUes  of  any 
pl»«  of  current  legislation  which  has  coma 
to  oy  attention  •  •  •  America,  In  the 
yea  9  ahead,  needs  alert  young  men  In  bual- 
and  the  men  releaaed  by  the  armed 
are  the  natvnl  aouroa  of  this  neces- 
manpower  pat— tial.  It  seems  to  me 
that  your  bill  strtkca  a  naw  and  Intelligent 
cho  "d.  GovHTiment  support  in  a  bualnesa  es- 
paz  slon  program  of  the  type  you  visualize 
ta  I  imply  common  sense.' 

The  Commerce  Department  tells  us  that 
we  now  have  hundreda  of  thousands  of  cap- 
tured enemy  trade  secrets,  patents  and  secret 
.  many  of  which  are  Immediately 
lally  profitable  and  suited  to  this 
prokram.  The  Interior  Department  tells  us 
tha :  millions  of  acres  of  good  land  are  ready 
to  )e  opened.  There  is  a  vast  new  oppor- 
turity  tn  the  further  mechanization  of  ag- 
ricv  Iture  and  In  Industrial  uses  of  agrleul- 
tur  l1  products  that  they  themselves  can 
maiufacture — establishing  a  better  balanced 
eco  lomy. 

'General  Bradley  said;   'We  must  have  an 
age  tcy  such  as  this  "Veterans'  RFC."  as  the 
Vetirans  Administration,   with   Its  200  hos- 
pitals and  enormcna  load,   has   all   that   It 
handle   with   taoapltallzatlon.    pensions, 
and   Insurance      We  cannot   handle 
creation    of    employment    opportunities 
for   veterans;    yet   we   receive   thousanda   of 
lett  »rs  blaming  us  for  veterans  being  obliged 
rork  at  sut>standard  wages  or  not  finding 
at  all  - 
'fn    sponsoring    this    bill,    we    propose    to 
for    appointment    to    the    Board 
1  Mrectors  and  to  the  Advisory  Council  of 
Veterans  Corporation    (with   the   advice 
consent    of    the    Senate)     outstanding 
leaders,  such  as  Herbert  Hoover,  who  can  dl- 
and  counsel   this   Important  agency  to 
Its  new  high  purpose  for  the  Nation. 
Board    of    Directors    would    establish 
for   leans.     Under    It.    a   staff   of 
best  technical  experts  would  have  two 
responsibilities:     to    enforce     the 
tMth  before  and  after  the  estab- 
of  the  projects  or  enterprises;  and. 
trovlde  technical  service  to  the  organU 
ntlpns  or   Individuals   to   protect   the  Oov- 
It  a^lnst  loss  by  protecting  the  or- 
itlons  or  Individuals  against  failure 
■4fter  other  American  wars,  new  frontiers 
developed   with   the   help  of   veterans, 
the   days    of    the    Cumberland    Road. 
George   Washington   and   other   vet- 
helped    to   build   and    which   speeded 
development  of  our  rich  Midwest  after 
Revolutionary  War.  veterans   have  en- 
f ln«  ered  and  worked  to  stimulate  our  Na- 
'8  growth.     Veterans  helped  to  open  the 
plains    beyond   St.   Louis   after   the   War   of 
After    the    War    Between    the    States, 
veterans   helped   to  engineer  and  build   our 
ralli  oads  to  the  west  coast  and  to  develop 
valleys  along  the  Pacific  seaboard.     The 
ii  ral    Government    helped    develop    these 
Now     vast     new     frontiers — the 
frontiers  In  all  American  history — 
ripe    for    development:    the    new    tech- 
nolc  ^cal  frontier  at  home  and  the  vast  new 
fron  Her  where  we  can  help  modernize  other 
trtei  dly  countries    (quoting  from   the  bill) 
tiMfeby  cultivating   those  countries   to  be- 
Increasingly  our  friends  and  customers. 
thu4  preventing  war  and  strengthening  the 
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United  Nations.  Thart  ta  also  Alaska,  the 
moat  strategic  world  area  In  this  atomic  age 
of  over-the-pole  flying.  Our  study  of  Vet- 
erans Opportunities  tn  the  Development  of 
Alaska',  that  was  made  by  Colonel  Harris  at 
President  Roosevelt's  direction,  reveals  that 
the  Veterana  Corporation  now  offers  ua  a 
graat  opportunity  to  guide  the  rapM  devalop- 
it  of  that  vast  rich  Territory  throtigh 
and  others  who  are  loyal  to  our 
fonn  at  Oiwaiiiwiiiit.  This  program  will  of- 
fer protaetlan  agalnat  Coaununlam  to  ua  in 
that  strategic  Territory. 

"Secretary  of  Commorce  Haxrlnuui  stataa: 
'Without  expanding  world  trade,  our  own 
economy  must  shrink.'  The  program  pro- 
vided by  the  Veterans  Corporation  should 
make  poaalble  the  peaceful,  mutually  profit- 
able penetration  of  many  foreign  eoVBtrlea 
by  American  experts  and  capable  Teterana 
who  are  intareatad  In  setting  up  projacta  and 
bnatoMB  entarprtaaa  or  dereioptav  natural 
raaourcaa.  Tbla  will  strengthan  oar  foraign 
policy  as  It  will  demonstrate  bow  on-the- 
scene  democratic  business  can  succeed  In 
economic  democracy.  This  would  be  par- 
ticularly significant  tn  those  areas  where  our 
system  of  democracy  must  compete  for  sur- 
vival with  totalitarian  and  despotic  sys- 
tems. In  this  connection,  it  Is  Important 
again  to  note  that  there  should  be  little  or 
no  concern  about  the  loyalties  of  the  men 
selected  and  approved  for  surh  penetration. 
The  War  and  Navy  Departmenu  already  have 
their  complete  case  histories,  and  our  vet- 
erans have  been  screened  as  to  their  loyalttea 
to  our  American  form  of  Government. 
Furthermore,  this  overseaa  eoonomlc  de- 
velopment program  would  be  accomplished 
without  the  drain  on  our  Treasury  that 
additional  foreign  loans  would  Impose. 

"The  experts  In  the  State  Department  are 
giving  us  their  hearty  cooperation  In  making 
plans  for  the  modernization  of  certain  coun- 
tries where  the  Veterans  Corporation  legis- 
lation win  meet  the  emergency,  as  it  Is 
acknowledged  that  this  Veterans  Corpora- 
tlon  bill  has  prospects  of  earlier  enactment 
than  any  other  legislation  for  accompllahlng 
those  objectives  of  economic  development  on 
the  ground  level  in  other  countries. 

•'This  legislation  will  undoubtedly  stimu- 
late an  ever-expanding  economy  In  industry, 
agriculture,  unused  natural  resources,  and 
overseas  trade  sufilclent  to  assure  full  em- 
ployment In  the  United  States  for  the 
decades  covered  by  the  term  of  this  legisla- 
tion " 

SMALL  BCSINZSS  aPatAOS  TTS  WTNOS— TSCMNICAL 

AOviaosT  anvics  uNoca  rm  LrrTLi  man's 
arc 

The  advisory  service  to  be  provided  under 
our  "little  mans  RFC  "  will  afford  the  small- 
business  men  and  the  ambitious  veteran  the 
latest  technical  and  trade  information  re- 
cently developed  at  an  expense  of  many  bil- 
lions of  dollars  In  research  by  the  United 
States  Government,  other  frlend'y  govern- 
ments, and  private  agencies.  In  addition,  the 
great  wealth  of  tclentlflc  Information  cap- 
tured In  enemy  count  les  will  be  made  avail- 
able. 

Our  advtaory  serrlce  will  aare  tl^e  and 
money  for  small-business  men  and  veterans, 
as  It  will  afford  them  the  specific  Infc  matlon 
they  wUh.  at  the  ume  they  need  it.  As  It  Is 
now,  the  little  fellows  In  business  must  wait 
months  and  even  years  before  the  Informa- 
tion they  desire  can  be  cleared  through  the 
many  ramifications  of  Government  and  pri- 
vate agencies. 

The  surest  way  to  avoid  the  danger  of  the 
encroachment  of  monopoly  in  the  United 
States  Is  to  spread  the  base  of  our  economy  by 
aiding  small  business  and  veterans  In  do- 
mestic trade  and  in  overseas  trade. 

The  big  Industrial  corporations,  having 
large  expert  staffs,  can  acquire  information 
from  Government  and  private  agencies  more 
easily    than    small    btislness,    because    they 


know  exactly  where  to  go  and  what  to  look 
for.  Our  advisory  service  will  give  the  llttla 
operator  similar  advantages. 

Followln<;  Is  a  brief  presentation  of  the  ki:xl 
of  InformaUon  that  :s  being  coordinated  and 
the  acrrlcea  that  will  be  made  available  to 
small -bualness  men  and  ambitious  veterani: 

1.  Technical  Information: 

a.  United  Sutea  Oovcmment  re^a^rcb. 
which  Includes  the  raaaarch  carried  on  in  iJl 
Oovemment  departmants.  InetatflBg  non- 
secret  developments  In  the  OipiCtaiant  of 
Defetise  Several  billion  dollars  have  alreaily 
b«an  spent  on  this  research,  and  much  of  t!ie 
tacfantcal  information  can  now  be  put  to 
profitable  commercial  use. 

b.  Captured  German  and  Japanese  reaearA 
I.  of  which  there  are  1.000,000  Gcr- 

snts  and  procaaaas.  Many  of  them 
are  unknown  to  the  Amarlcan  mar'.et  and  are 
commaretally  practicable  and  profitabe. 
It  la  aatlmated  that  the  commerclrl  valJe 
now  of  this  material  to  American  buslneta- 
men  exceeds  •35,000.000,000 

c.  Exchange  Information  with  other  coun- 
tries. Under  this  plan,  friendly  countries 
provide  the  United  Statea  with  their  reHear:h 
InformaUon  tn  exchange  for  American  InfciT- 
matlon 

d.  Nonsecret  atomic  Information  applica- 
ble In  Industry,  medicine,  and  science. 

e.  New  techniques  to  produce  better  or 
cheaper  products 

2.  New  markeu  and  trade  outlets: 

a.  Opportunltlea  In  the  United  States 

(I)  The  surveys  we  are  currently  making 
reveal  new  oportunitlea  at  home  for  sm&ll 
business  to  help  fill  the  requlremenu  tmder 
the  European  recovery  program. 

b.  Opportunities  overseas 

(1)  Steles  outlets — new  opportiuiltles  'or 
exporting  goods 

(3)   Manufacturing  abroad 
(a>   Llcenaees 

(b)  Mutually  owned  stock  companies 

(c)  Branch  plants 

(d)  Advisory  service  to  foreign  flrma  on  a 
royalty  basis 

( 3 )  The  selection  of  commercial  represent- 
atives abroad 

c.  Opportunities  tn  tmportli\g 

3.  Large  share  for  small  business  and  T»t- 
erans  In  the  exploitation  of  our  natural  re- 
sources : 

a.  The  Government-controlled  lands  tn 
the  United  Statea  and  In  our  posacaalons  ex- 
ceeds 36  percent  of  the  totsl  land  area.  C»ur 
plan  offers  the  small-business  man  new  op- 
portunities to  expand  hts  business  or  to  tturt 
a  new  buslneas. 

(1)  Mining:  We  have  many  known  and 
unknown  mineral  deposits  that  have  b«-en 
exploited  almost  entirely  by  big  business, 
as  Government  red  tape  and  leasing  laws 
have  usually  made  It  unprofitable  for  the 
little  fellow  to  operate. 

( 3 )  Reclamation :  In  the  reclamation  areas, 
a  wealth  of  new  businesses  can  t>e  starred 
as  new  settlements  are  made  or  old  settle- 
ments expand. 

(3)  Timber  and  forestry:  Many  small 
businesses  can  benefit  from  the  new  research 
in  wood  products  and  the  derivatives  of  wood. 

(4)  New  Industrial  uses  for  agricultural 
producU. 

4.  Stockpiling  critical  Items  for  peacetime 
purposes  and  for  the  present  national  emer- 
gency. Under  our  plan  small  business  at 
home  and  abroad  can  have  an  equitable  share 
In  stock  piling. 

Only  a  fraction  of  German  and  Japanese 
material  has  been  made  available  to  Amer- 
ican Industry.  Our  service  will  speed  the 
dlaaemlnatlon  of  this  valuable  research  In- 
formation, through  which  America  has  al- 
ready profited  In  large  measure. 

Among  the  many  successful  small  bust- 
n eases  that  have  been  started  as  a  result  of 
obtaining  the  new  technology,  we  find:  the 
manufacture  of  dry  tee;  tanning  hides  and 
skins  Into  leather;  molding  compounds,  using 
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aawdust,  wood-fiour.  etc.;  paper  match-book 
manufacturer:  making  potato  chips;  metaila- 
tng  baby  shoes;  tinning  by  hot-dipped  meth- 
ods; establishing  a  small  ferrous-metal 
foundry;  mirror  manufacture;  hot-dip  gal- 
ranlzlng;  electroplating;  precision  or  Invest- 
ment-mold casting;  silver  plating;  porcelain 
enameling;  the  manufacturing  of  candy, 
Gltftatmaa^tree  ornaments,  envelope  and 
•iHBp  adhealves,  and  straw-hat  cleaners. 

In  addition  to  the  developments  listed 
above,  there  are  lAany  other  new  develop- 
menta.     Following  are  a  few  examples: 

1.  Ointment  preventing  the  sterility  of 
cattle 

3.  Vaccine  against  foot-and-mouth  disease. 
which  has  been  tested  In  Mexico  and  tlie 
United  States 

3.  Dental  development  tn  which  new  sub- 
stances have  been  Introduced  aa  an  alloy  sub- 
stitute 

♦.  Seed  virility  agent  used  for  a  quick  test 
of  germination  and  also  as  a  diagnostic  dye 
for  living  tissue 

5.  Pesticides  as  a  more  effective  substitute 
for  DDT 

e    A  nicotine  substitute 

7.  Food  fat  from  synthetic  fatty  acids  pre- 
pared In  Germany  especially  for  u^e  tn  sub- 
marlnea,  on  account  of  lu  stability  against 
rancidity 

8.  Successful  preparation  of  highly  con- 
centrated proteins  from  fish  and  shell  fish 

The  following  machines  and  equipment 
were  brought  over  from  Germany  to  advance 
the  technology  of  American  Industry: 

1.  Lathe  and  thread-rolling  attachment 

2.  Cylindrical  grinding  machine 
8.  Ultra-precision  form  grinder 

4.  Pavement  breaker 

6.  Bxpanslon  circuit  breaker 

6.  Measuring  machine  ■. 

7.  Double-twist  cord  twister 

8.  Atmosphere  compressor 

9.  Metal  Ized  paper  condensing  machine 

10.  Motorcycles 

11.  Electric  balance  machine 

tnHza  ZXAMPIX8  or  business  oppokiuniuu 

Synthetic  fuel:  The  synthetic  fuel  process 
la  estimated  to  be  worth  $20,000,000,000  to 
the  United  States,  as  It  will  supplement  our 
peacetime  diminishing  fuel  supplies  and  re- 
InXurce  our  national  security. 

Ceramics:  In  the  (Mist  ceramics  were  made 
by  the  wet  process.  In  which  shrinkage  always 
occurred,  and  In  an  amount  which  could  not 
be  predicted  accurately.  A  German  machine 
has  been  foimd  th&t  stamps  dry  ceramic 
parte  rather  than  wet  parts,  as  has  previously 
been  done.  This  type  of  machine  Is  now 
available  to  the  American  market  and  is 
being  utilized  to  the  advantage  of  the 
ceramic  Industry. 

Vacuum-ty{>e  techniques:  More  Improve- 
ments have  been  made  by  the  Germans  In 
vacuum  tube  designs  than  in  any  other 
branch  of  electronics.  At  the  end  of  hosttll- 
lles  many  vacuum  tubes  were  brought  to 
this  country  and  disseminated  to  our  vac- 
uum-tube manufacturers.  As  a  result  new 
and  Improved  tubes  are  already  available. 

X-ray  tube  developments:  German  scien- 
tists also  greatly  Improved  X-ray  tubes  and 
techniques.  New  materials  were  developed 
and  new  techniques  evolved  which  have  ex- 
tended the  power  and  application  of  X-rays 
and,  at  the  same  time,  reduced  the  size 
and  voltages  required.  Numerous  complete 
X-ray  Installations  have  been  made  available 
to  X-ray  manufacturers  In  this  country. 

Mctallzed  condenser  process:  The  metal- 
Ized  condenser  process  Is  one  of  the  most 
revolutionary  finds  brought  over  from  Ger- 
many. A  company  In  the  United  States  has 
a  contract  with  the  military  for  supplying 
8.000.000  small  condensers  for  the  proximity 
fuse.  The  condensers  are  50  percent  smaller 
and  40  percent  cheaper.  This  new  process 
alone  will  save  the  condenser  Industry  of  the 
Nation  millions  of  dollars  per  year. 

Another  large  company  has  already  built 
five  machines  to  be  used  tn  manufacturing 


25.000.000  condensers  for  desk  telephones 
similar  to  thoce  In  everyday  office  use.  The 
reduction  tn  size  of  the  condensers  has 
brought  about  a  complete  redesign  of  the 
desk  telephone.  The  new  telephone  will  soon 
be  found  In  common  use. 

Hormones:  Considerable  progress  has  been 
made  in  the  synthesis  of  hornaones.  especially 
of  sex  hormones  from  animal  and  vegetable 
material,  such  as  certain  species  of  soybeans, 
etc.  This  new  research  will  be  profitable  to 
the  medical  profession. 

Insulin:  In  Germany.  Insulin — an  Im- 
portant corrective  agent  In  diabetes — was 
prepared  from  the  pancreas  of  codfish.  Its 
production  from  the  whale  might  be  a  new, 
economical  source  opening  up  an  entirely 
new  field  of  Insulin  production. 

Sand  casting:  In  the  field  of  metals  and 
minerals,  one  of  the  Important  Items  to  come 
to  light  was  a  new  method  of  sand  molding. 
This  process  was  developed  late  in  the  war 
years  In  Germany,  but  Its  use  had  not  ob- 
tained widespread  practice.  Some  of  the 
claims  for  It.  verified  by  a  Government 
agency,  were  that  castings  made  by  this  proc- 
ess had  a  much  cleaner  and  smoother  surface 
than  ordinary  sand  castings,  and  that  the 
process  was  applicable  to  the  casting  of  tm- 
usually  thin  sections  of  steel.  As  a  foimdry 
process.  It  can  be  equally  useful  to  Isoth  large 
and  small  Industries.  Present  Interest  in  Its 
use  In  this  country  stems  mostly  from  small 
business,  as  the  capital  Investment  it  requires 
Is  unusually  low.  Other  evidence  of  Its  Im- 
portance appears  In  the  Interest  shown  In  the 
process  by  one  of  our  largest  chemical  com- 
panies. 

Batteries:  Another  item  which  Is  likely  to 
assume  Importance  In  military  as  well  as  tn 
commercial  use  Is  the  nickel  cadmium  stor- 
age battery,  which  can  be  used  In  such  prod- 
ucts as  walkie-talkie  sets  and  lor  other  ap- 
plications where  lightweight  batteries  are 
essential. 

Steel:  The  process  of  the  cold  extrusion 
of  steel  found  Its  chief  use  tn  Germany  tn 
the  mass  production  of  military  Items  such 
as  shell  cases  and  cylinders  used  tn  the  land- 
ing gear  of  airplanes.  We  can  now  extend 
that  application  of  this  technology  to  our 
own  production. 

Magnesium  die  casting:  The  Germans  de- 
veloped pressure  die  casting  of  magnesium. 
Since  the  use  of  high  pressure  In  casting  has 
never  been  undertaken  tn  this  country,  a 
complete  die-casting  machine  was  brought 
to  the  United  States.  Work  with  this  ma- 
chine Is  under  way  at  this  time  tn  various 
fields  where  die  casting  can  be  used,  and 
tt  has  great  promise  for  the  future. 

New  optical  devices:  Due  to  the  require- 
ments of  war,  many  new  optical  instruments 
were  produced  in  Germany  with  Improve- 
ments In  associated  techniques.  New  meth- 
ods of  grinding  lenses  and  of  coating  them 
were  foimd.  The  Information  was  made 
available  to  the  American  optical  companies. 
Likewise,  numerous  novel  optical  Instru- 
ments were  brought  to  this  country  and 
circulated  among  the  optical  manufacturers 
and  any  others  who  might  desire  them. 

We  found  during  the  war  that  tt  facili- 
tated production  to  have  small  companies 
make  optical  lenses.  The  new  German  meth- 
ods can  also  be  used  to  advantage  by  small 
companies. 

Color  photography:  A  new  and  less  com- 
plicated method  for  pre  uclng  color  photog- 
raphy was  developed  tn  wartime  Germany. 
This  process  has  been  analyzed  wfh  great 
precision  and  excellent  reports  coveri:ig  every 
phase  of  the  new  technique  are  avatli.ble  now 
to  the  American  market.  "Climbing  the 
Matterhorn,"  the  first  moving  picture  In 
which  the  process  was  used,  was  recently 
released.  Feattire  films  will  be  Issued  shortly. 
Drugs — morphine  substitutes:  T!ie  Ger- 
mans discovered  morphine  substltutts,  which 
they  synthesized  to  furnish  medical  agents 
that  remove  pain  or  spasms.  The  substitutes 
are  much  less  poisonous  and  less  hab  It-form- 


ing than  morphine.  Further  Improvement 
led  to  a  product  which  Is  now  being  mar- 
keted by  at  least  three  American  firms  and 
by  one  English  firm  under  different  names. 
Blood  substitute:  The  Germans  developed 
a  blood  substitute  which  assists  In  restoring 
blood  pressure. and  which  Is  useful  In  heavy 
blood  losses  and  also  for  sustaining  effecu 
tn  medication.  This  process  Is  now  be^g 
studied  for  use  tn  the  United  States. 

Oxo  compounds:  Oxo  compounds  made  by 
the  Pisher-Tropsch  reaction:  Through  use 
of  this  reaction,  synthetic  fats,  which  are  a 
direct  substitute  for  the  Increasingly  scarce 
edible  fats,  may  prove  to  be  a  major  article 
of  commerce.  In  addition,  the  lower  molec- 
ular weight  compounds  offer  a  wide  range  of 
raw  materials  of  the  aldehyde  and  acid  type. 
the  use  of  which  may  open  up  entirely  new 
-types  of  chemical  raw  materials  for  Ameri- 
can Industry. 

While  the  Fisher -Tropsch  reaction  was 
originally  Intended  for  use  In  the  develop- 
ment of  synthetic  liquid  fuels  of  the  gaso- 
line and  fuel-oil  type,  the  development  of 
0x0  compounds  may  very  probably  develop 
Into  a  major  Industry  In  this  country.  The 
use  of  these  acids  in  the  preparation  of  soaps 
and  textile  auxiliaries  and  wetting  agents 
may  well  provide  the  solution  of  our  present 
soap  shortage.  It  Is  understood  that  at  least 
one  major  chemical  company  Is  working  on 
this  type  of  reaction  at  the  present  time. 

Toys:  A  toy  company  in  the  United  States 
Is  producing  a  plastic  toy  automobile  for 
children  that  is  entirely  new.  This  toy  will 
meander  across  a  desk  or  table  top,  but  will 
not  fall  over  the  edge;  it  simply  turns  around 
and  starts  back  In  the  other  direction.  The 
device  which  makes  the  toy  automobile  turn 
Is  a  fifth  wheel  which  Is  set  In  the  middle 
of  the  frame  at  a  right  angle  to  the  other 
wheels.  The  manufacturer  states  that  bright 
plastics  are  used  both  because  of  their  color 
appeal  to  children  and  because  plastics  will 
stand  any  amount  of  rugged  handling  by 
eager  hands.  Further  advantages  of  plas- 
tics, according  to  the  manufacturer,  are  the 
low  number  of  handling  and  finishing  opera- 
tions necessary;  the  lightness  of  weight,  which 
cuts  transportation  costs,  and  the  smooth 
finish  of  the  plastic  sharp  ed<Tes 

Infrared  ray  as  detector:  The  Germans  de- 
veloped techniques  for  detecting  enemy  men 
and  machines  In  total  darkness  with  Invisible 
infrared  rays.  The  United  Sutes  Army  en- 
gineers also  conducted  valuable  research  In 
this  field.  The  infrared  searchlights  send 
out  their  invisible  rays,  and  the  Image  of 
the  target  is  reflected  and  transformed  into 
a  visible  Image  on  a  viewing  apparatus.  A 
report  of  American  experts  discloses  that  the 
Nazis  effectively  used  searchlights  of  Invisi- 
ble light  on  rifles  of  Infantrymen,  enabling 
a  Nazi  sniper  to  spot  and  shoot  enemy  $ol- 
dlers  In  "complete  darkness  vp  to  a  distance 
of  about  100  yards '.  Apart  from  Its  war- 
time use,  the  Infrared  apparatus  could  be 
used  on  rifles  for  night  himtlng  and  lor 
many  commercial  purposes. 

Selenium  rectifiers:  The  Germans  In- 
vented the  selenium  rectifier.  Rectifiers  are 
used  In  many  branches  of  the  electronics 
Industry,  in  radio  and  radar  sets,  In  battery- 
charging  devices,  and  whenever  tt  Is  neces- 
sary to  convert  alternating  voltage  into  di- 
rect voltage.  Such  devices  normally  make 
use  of  the  rectifying  qualities  of  copper 
oxide.  The  use  of  selenium  renders  them 
cheaper  and  more  reliable.  This,  of  course, 
advances  the  art  and  beneflts  the  public. 

One  United  States  company  manufactur- 
ing selenium  rectifiers  has  remodeled  and 
expanded  Its  factory  to  Incorporate  the  lay- 
out and  methods  of  German  plants. 

Torpedoes  and  bombs:  The  Germans  de- 
veloped a  mlsstle  which  was  controlled  in 
flight  by  electric  Impulses  through  very  fine 
steel  wires  connecting  plane  and  missile.  As 
much  as  50,000  feet  of  wire  was  used,  even 
with  bomb  or  tori>edo  traveling  at  high 
speeds.  Another  amazing  discovery  was  a 
torpedo  that  could  not  mlaa;  it  was  guided 
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the  sound  of  the  target's  propeller  and 
effective  at  10  miles.  '  It  traveled  30 
below  the  surface  at  40  miles  an  hour, 
ledrlng  no  wake,  and  exploded  either  on 
eoi  itact  with  the  ship  or  wl\en  directly  under 
It.  This  information  has*  certain  commercial 
ap  >llcatlon8. 

Vlred  radio  broadcasting:  The  GermuM 
de  reloped  a  system  of  wired  radio  broadcast- 
Ini ;.  The  progranu  enter  the  telephone  cen- 
trs  1  offices  on  wires  (modulating  carriers 
frequencies  between  100.000  and  aOO.OOC 
).  then  are  distributed  over  local  tele- 
ne  circuits  and  selected  by  the  subscrlb- 
ho  uae  their  ordinary  radio  receivers, 
this  method,  the  programs  are  received 
y  by  metallic  circuits,  no  radio  being 
In  this  way.  static  ani  other  In- 
are  eliminated  completely.  The 
and  development  carried  out  to  pro* 
tbea«  results  can  be  used  to  the  ad- 
of  American  tndusry. 
lonlxatton  of  the  air:  A  Oerman  made  a 
•t<idy  of  the  effects  of  Ionization  of  the  air 
up  on  the  health  and  sensations  of  human 
be  nfs.  In  general,  ha  found  that  positively 
io4tMd  air  has  undesirable  effects  upon  the 
and  health,  producing  diacomfcrt, 
temper,  depression,  and  fear.  In  aenat- 
}  •  or  alleri{tc  persons,  positive  lonlcatton 
to  be  the  cause  of.  or  condition  for. 
of  aathmj,  hsy  fever,  high  blood 
ure.  nervous  tension,  and  similar  symp- 
toAts.  On  the  other  hand,  negatively  lonlxed 
at]  tends  to  create  a  feeling  of  well-t>elng. 
busyancy.  and  optimism,  almllar  to  the 
eff>cts  of  mountain  air. 

•  Ifter  much  study  and  research,  the  con- 
ch slon  was  that  negative  Ionized  air  Is  very 
be  ieffclal  to  human  beings,  whereas,  pcal- 
tlvily  ionized  air  Is  detrimental.  It  Is  easy 
to  lee.  therefore,  that  It  is  desirable  to  maln- 
tal  n  air  negatively  Ionized  wherever  poaalble. 
Herein  lies  great  possibilities  for  creating  an 
en  Irely  new  Industry  for  manufacturing  and 
Industrial  and  home  machines  for 
ively  Ionizing  air.  Such  an  industry 
become  as  important  as  the  alr-con- 
industry. 
ryped  speech:  The  German  Invention  of  a 
for  transmitting  speech  directly  Into 
words  is  most  Ingenious.  It  is  evident 
the  machines  and  apparatus  resulting 
the  research  can  be  of  great  new  value 
American  bualnesamen  and  manufacturers, 
(fanes:  An  Ingenious  modification  of  a 
for  cripples  without  a  leg  was  perfected 
ing  the  war  by  a  professor  In  Germany, 
cane  is  now  manufactured  In  thla 
and  Is  being  used  by  large  American 
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(►11:  A  fluid  known  as  R  fluid,  obtained  In 
Oe  many.  Is  at  present  being  studied  as  ig- 
nlt.on  oil  for  Internal  combustion  engines. 
Th  a  oil  will  be  used  to  replace  electric 
Ignition. 

Springs:  Speclflcatlons  taken  from  Ger- 
ma  ly  on  independent  springing  of  automo- 
bU(  wheels  has  been  furnished  to  a  large 
mo  ;or  company  In  the  United  States. 

Ilesel  engines:  A  company  In  America  has 
been  working  on  small  two-cycle  Diesel  en- 
gines for  the  past  few  years.  They  expect 
the  German  data  to  be  of  material  assist- 
ant e  to  this  new  design. 

1  nglnes :  A  professor  of  one  of  our  large 
Sta  te  universities  has  been  working  with 
T»r  Otis  Diesel  manufacturers  In  the  United 
Sta  tea  on  the  development  of  light,  two- 
e  loop  scavenging  engines.     The  Germans 

e^  eloped    an    air-cooled,    two-stroke-cyclc. 
'nl  eless    loop    scavenging    engine    with    a 
tur  led  exhaust  pipe  which  weighs  approxi- 
mately   7' 2    pounds    per    horsepower.     This 
i;  could  be  us*d  as  a  portable  generator 
Signal   Corps   radio   stations   or   light 
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Ketallurgy:  The  field  of  powdered  mctal- 
luri  y  products  presents  new  Industrial  op- 
por  :unltles  to  both  large  and  small  btislness. 

I  lasting:  Soft  grit  blasting  and  cleaning  of 
me  al  surfacea  has  been  promoted  by  one  of 


our  Government  offices  as  a  ne~*  business 
field.  It  Is  believed  that  there  are  great 
poesiblUtles  here. 

Hemp  Industry:  The  hemp  Industry  has 
been  thoroughly  studied  by  the  Government. 
It  Is  believed  that  the  development  of  a 
"poor  mans  linen"  Industry,  as  well  as  of  a 
domestic  cordage  business,  could  successfully 
be  carried  out. 

X-ray:  A  large  company  In  the  United 
States  recently  announced  It  had  developed 
an  X-ray  tbicknesa  gage,  which  enables  con- 
tinuous production  of  accurate  sheet  and 
strip.  This  gage  will  be  used  In  measuring 
the  thickness  of  all  types  of  material.  In- 
cluding steel,  glaas,  plastics,  and  nonferrous 
metals.  Off-gage  material  Is  automatically 
rejected  Baalc  advantages  of  an  X-ray 
thickness  gags  are  the  following:  there  la  no 
contact  with  material,  the  surface  will  not 
be  marred,  thin  foil  will  not  be  torn,  and  no 
part  of  the  gage  will  be  worn;  there  la  In- 
stant response  to  changes,  and  easy  access 
to  areas  ditRcult  to  gage  by  other  methods. 
The  design  can  be  changed  for  Inspection  of 
complicated  shapes,  which,  It  ts  expected,  will 
make  the  gags  applicable  to  ths  production 
o(  bottles  and  similar  objects  with  Internal 
voids. 

Plywood  boats:  Oovernment  rsssareh  en- 
sbled  two  veterans  In  Minneapolis  to  go  Into 
the  production  of  plywood  round-bottom 
rowboats.  In  this  case  the  Information  was 
about  the  proper  adhesive  to  use  and  prob- 
lems of  pressure  and  temperature.  A  detailed 
report  was  submitted  to  the  two  veterans, 
who  now  employ  150  people  and  are  publiciz- 
ing their  boats  and  enjoying  a  good  business. 

Wool  plant:  During  the  war  a  firm  engaged 
In  war  production  considered  entering  the 
woolen  mill  business  after  the  war.  They 
owned  a  large  building  with  rail,  truck,  and 
water  shipping  facilities.  Plenty  of  good 
water  and  wool  was  available. 

These  people  had  sufBclent  capital,  but 
knew  nothing  of  the  woolen  busniess.  They 
obtained  Government  technical  advice,  and 
all  of  the  problems  were  worked  out.  The 
plant  now  employs  140  persons  making 
woolen  sports  clothing  of  the  California  type. 

Recording  machine:  A  company  in  New 
Jersey,  employing  two  dozen  men.  Is  now 
In  the  business  of  manufacturing  the  Ger- 
man magnetic  recording  machine  called  the 
Magnetophone.  This  Is  a  sound-recording 
device  using  a  metallzed  plastic  tap>e  Instead 
of  the  usual  disk.  This  machine  Is  one  of 
several  now  being  produced  In  the  United 
States  as  copied  from  German  developments. 
This  particular  machine  Is  a  high  fidelity 
model  for  radio  station  transcriptions  and 
sells  for  $3,000.  The  machines  manufactured 
by  several  other  companies  are  less  expensive 
mixlels  for  home  use. 

Fertilizer:  Nitrogenous  fertilizer  Is  In  criti- 
cal short  supply  both  here  and  abroad.  Great 
hew  opportunities  exist  In  the  manufacture 
and  separate  distribution  of  these  products. 

Fertilizer  made  from  fish  and  sea-food 
byproducts  has  also  been  the  subject  of 
thorough  study  by  the  Government.  A  few 
trial  plants  have  already  entered  this  field. 

Fisli:  Shark  fishing  is  an  Industry  which  Is 
greatly  underdeveloped.  In  addition  to  the 
meal.  skin,  oil,  and  fins,  which  are  now  the 
principal  products  of  shark  fishing,  the  basic 
elements  for  vitamins  and  Insulin  can  be 
secured  for  profitable  commerce. 

A  grocery  clerk  In  Morehead  City,  N.  C, 
was  advised  by  his  physician  to  give  up  his 
Job  as  grocery  clerk  after  he  had  undergone  a 
mastoid  operation.  He  turned  to  shark  fish- 
ing and  last  year  was  recommended  to  the 
Saudi  Arabian  Government  as  a  qualified 
shark-flihing  Instructor  by  the  United  States 
Btireau  of  Fisheries.  He  went  to  Jedda, 
where  he  spent  4  months  before  returning  to 
the  United  States  to  obtain  modern  gear  for 
his  work.  The  Government  of  Saudi  Arabia 
has  given  him  a  contract  to  teach  Red  Sea 
fishern'«>ti  how  to  catch  sharks.  He  expects 
to  teach  the  Arabian  fishermen  how  to  use 


modern  nets  and  set  lines  and  how  to  pre- 
pare and  cure  the  liver  and  skin  of  the  cap. 
tured  sharks.  In  this  country,  the  llv»r  of 
the  soup  fin  shark,  found  In  west-ooast 
waters,  sells  for  as  high  as  t7  a  pound  be- 
cause of  Its  high  vitamin  content.  The  sell- 
ing price  of  the  liver  of  other  species  ranges 
as  low  as  12  cents  a  pound.  He  expects  that 
the  skin  of  the  Red  Sea  sharks,  like  thit  of 
sharks  in  domestic  waters,  will  be  suitable 
for  processing  for  eventual  use  In  the  manu- 
facture of  women's  shoes  and  other  leather 
goods.  Since  1937.  when  this  former  grocery 
clerk  started  shark  fishing,  he  has  caught 
6,500  sharks  and  has  made  money. 

In  the  fall  of  1043.  the  president  of  a  pre* 
clslon  metal-working  plsnt  went  on  a  liuck 
hunting  trip.  On  this  hunting  trip,  biktd 
carp  was  served  and  It  tasted  surprisingly 
good.  In  fact,  it  was  so  good  that  the  kiul- 
nessman  wondered  if  there  might  not  ?•  a 
commercial  market  for  canned  carp  He  ^ave 
much  thought  to  the  idea  and  devised  an 
attractive  trade  name  and  sales  plan  After 
preliminary  work  had  been  done,  a  trial  run 
took  place  In  the  research  and  experimental 
laboratory  of  a  large  canning  company. 

The  tests  were  entirely  satisfactory,  l>oth 
to  civilian  and  military  personnel,  and  the 
first  carp  cannery  in  the  United  States  wss 
erected.  This  plant  now  employs  100  peo* 
pie  and.  In  1946.  200.000  14-ounce  cami  of 
canned  earp  were  furnished  to  the  Army 
alone.  Blnee  the  fillet  only  is  canned,  nearly 
two-thirds  of  each  fVah  would  be  waste.  Now 
a  subsidiary  plant  for  the  utilization  of  the 
waste  fish  to  produce  fish  meal  has  teen 
esubliahed. 

Heretofore,  our  experience  with  loan  pro- 
grams, such  as  our  proposed  Veterans  Kro- 
nomic  Development  Corporation,  has  been 
profitable  to  the  taxpayers.  To  Illustrate 
this  point,  I  quote  another  cosponsor  of  our 
•'Little  Mans  RFC."  Senator  Hugh  Butltx. 
Chairman  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs,  which  committee 
Is  concerned  with  the  natural  resources  In 
the  vast  domain  of  the  United  States  and 
our  poaaessions: 

"As  Chairman  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  and  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  the  bill  to  establish  a  Veterans 
Bconomlc  Development  Corporation.  I  wjuld 
like  to  let  you  know  some  of  the  tremendous 
potentialities  that  I  hope  can  be  realized 
through  enactment  of  this  bill.  I  refer  to  the 
almost  unlimited  opportunities  for  dev<lcp- 
ment  of  the  economic  resources  of  our  great 
West,  and  of  our  last  and  greatest  frontier 
In  Alaska. 

"Responsible  economists  are  authority  for 
the  statement  that  our  11  \7estern  States, 
with  a  present  population  of  only  about  16.- 
000.000  could  easily  support  a  population  of 
60,000,000  people  at  a  high  level  of  prosperity 
if  the  resources  of  those  States  were  ade- 
quately developed.  If  this  statement  seems 
amazing.  It  Is  only  because  too  many  of  aur 
people  do  not  realize  the  tremendous  psssl- 
bllltles  of  growth  in  the  West.  These  re- 
sources Include  vast  mineral  deposits  not 
yet  surveyed  In  many  cases,  tremendous 
quantities  of  potential  hydroelectric  pcwer. 
millions  of  acres  of  dry  land  to  be  brought 
under  irrigation,  and  many  others. 

"To  give  only  one  example  of  the  wt  alth 
that  Is  waiting  there  to  be  opened  up  for 
productive  use,  the  full  development  of  Irri- 
gation In  the  17  western  reclamation  Slates 
can  bring  Into  cultivation  30.000.000  addi- 
tional acres  of  highly  productive  land. 

"Irrigated  land  of  thla  type  has  a  High 
value  per  acre  and  a  high  productive  ca- 
pacity, and  can  be  conservatively  valued,  on 
the  average,  at  9SO0  per  acre.  It  Is  evident 
that  such  a  program  would  Involve  the  ulti- 
mate development  of  agricultural  wealth  to 
the  extent  of  a  M.OOO.OCO.OOO  Increase  In  the 
value  of  the  land  alone.  That  should  give 
some  idea  of  the  size  of  the  program,  without 
even  mentioning  the  possibilities  of  mineral 
and  Industrial  development. 
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"The  other  great  undeveloped  region  that 
seems  to  offer  tremendous  hope  for  the 
future  Is  Alaska.  This  vast  territory  Is  more 
than  one -sixth  of  the  entire  area  of  the 
United  States.  Alaska  Is  now  the  key  to  our 
national  security.  It  will  never  be  safe  until 
It  Is  more  densely  populated.  The  economic 
potentialities  are  equally  Important.  Alaska 
has  abundant  nattoral  resources  and  an 
equable  climate.  Its  area  U  far  greater  than 
that  of  Norway,  Sweden,  and  Denmark,  yet 
the  population  of  Alaska  Is  only  100,000,  com- 
pared to  13,000.000  In  Scandinavia.  To  men- 
tion only  one  Important  resource.  Alaska  has 
enotigh  good  timber  to  supply  ons-fourtb  of 
the  newsprint  pulp  requirements  of  the 
United  States  In  perpetuity,  taking  Into  ac- 
count the  regrowtb  of  the  trees.  This  mearu 
that  thousands  of  new  Indiutrles  based  on 
wood,  wood  pulp,  and  their  byproducts  and 
chemical  dsrlvatlves  could  provide  a  tre- 
mendous basis  for  smployment. 

"All  of  this  development  means  opportunl- 
tlss  for  expanded  prosperity  to  tbouaands  of 
our  people.  I  am  thinking  particularly  of 
our  millions  of  veterans,  many  of  whom  are 
looking  for  an  opportunity  to  help  carve  out 
a  new  economic  empire.  This  bill  to  partlcu- 
larly  designed  to  provide  such  an  opportunity. 

"What  our  Western  States  and  Alaska  need 
li  capital  that  would  stay  In  the  country  and 
develop  It,  plus  ths  energy  of  our  veterans. 
This  bill  provides  for  both,  plus  the  adequate 
technical  advice  that  Is  necessary  for  sound 
development  and  asstiranoe  of  success. 

"I  believe  this  bill  would  serve  as  a  spear- 
head to  get  this  development  going.  Section 
2a  (6)  of  the  bill  provides  for  the  stimulation 
of  profitable  activity  so  as  to  attract  the  In- 
vestment of  private  risk  capital  within  areas 
which  at  present  still  need  such  capital. 
The  following  subsection  provides  for  assist- 
ing State,  community,  and  private  agencies 
In  financing  self-llquldatlng  projects  which 
will  utilize  profitably  the  services  of  oui  vet- 
erans. I  believe  these  two  subsections  fit 
precisely  the  needs  of  our  undeveloped  terri- 
tories In  the  West  and  Alaska. 

"In  many  fields  the  Federal  Government 
has  found  It  necessary  to  stimulate  economic 
expansion  and  pioneering  development  by 
self-llquldatlng  loans.  It  Is  worth  mention- 
ing that  our  experience  with  such  loan  pro- 
grama  has  been  profitable  to  the  Government 
and  the  taxpayers.  Tt>  illustrate  this  point, 
I  only  need  mention  such  programs  as  Rural 
Electrification.  Home  Owners  Loan,  and  Fed- 
eral Farm  Mortgage  Corporation,  all  of  which 
are  distinct  financial  successes.  I  am  confi- 
dent that  the  Veterans  Economic  Develop- 
ment Corporation  would  be  at  least  as  suc- 
cessful from  a  financial  sttuidpolnt. 

"In  abort.  I  believe  that  veterans  need  and 
deserve  some  such  program  as  this,  and  I  be- 
lieve that  the  Nation  will  benefit  from 
mobilizing  their  talents  In  a  program  of  eco- 
nomic expansion.  I  am  glad  to  Join  with  you 
In  pushing  for  early  consideration  of  the 
proposal. 

"Sincerely, 

"Ht76H  BimjEB, 
"United  States  Senator." 

When  Senator  Bsokes  made  bis  tour  of 
Europe  and  the  Mediterranean  as  head  of 
an  11 -member  Investigating  committee  of 
the  Senate  Approprlatlotu  Committee  which 
evaluated  the  needs  of  the  European  recovery 
program,  he  was  Invited  by  the  National 
Broadcasting  Co.  to  make  a  coast-to-coest 
speech  on  the  situation  as  he  saw  It.  As 
Senator  Bantccs  spoke  of  the  need  for  our 
"Little  Man's  RFC"  and  of  the  saving  It  would 
mean  to  our  taxpayers,  I  ask  that  hto  very 
Interesting  8i>ecch  be  Inserted  In  the  Rscou), 
for  I  am  sure  our  taxpayers  will  be  Interested 
In  reading  It. 

"Over  a  years  ago  •  •  •  the  guns  of 
World  War  II  were  thought  to  be  silenced. 
We  can  never  forget  the  spontaneous  rejoic- 
ing that  spread  around  tlie  world  when  the 
news  of  the  peace  was  announced.  It  was 
universally  believed  then  that  this  time  peace 


had  come  to  the  world  to  stay.  The  war  had 
left  the  world  so  badly  ravaged  that  free  men 
Just  could  not  perceive  2  years  ago  anything 
but  a  lasting  peace  on  earth.  We  could  not 
Imagine  that  any  man  or  any  group  of  men 
could  have  the  suicidal  attitude  It  would 
take  to  block  any  effort  toward  lasting  peace. 
The  world  had  been  shaken  by  the  atom 
bomb.  All  the  world  knew  that  man  had 
created  an  instrument  which  could  mean  his 
own  destruction. 

"In  that  charged  atmosphere,  America  was 
called  upon  to  assume  a  great  twofold  task. 
We  were  called  to  build  here  at  home  a  sound 
peacetime  economy.  We  were  called  to  help 
build  the  world  Into  a  citadel  of  peace,  prog- 
ress, and  freedom.  We  knew  then  and  we 
know  now  that  to  fall  In  this  work  will  mean 
the  end  of  clvlUratlon  as  we  know  It.  That  Is 
a  strong  statement.    But  It  to  the  truth. 

"There  arc  more  shocking  truths.  Over  3 
years  after  the  ending  of  World  War  II  there 
Is  no  real  peace:  There  has  been  little  prog- 
ress; except  In  America  the  world  has  no  real 
freedom;  nowhere  on  earth  U  there  a  sound 
peacetime  eeoiMWiy.  Shocking  as  tbese 
truths  are  neither  the  people  of  America  nor 
the  people  of  the  world  are  really  alert  to 
them. 

"The  situation  Is  stich  today  that  we  can- 
not tell  how  close  the  world  may  be  to  an- 
other armed  conflict:  we  cannot  tell  how 
nearly  humankind  may  be  to  economic  chaos. 

"Today's  terrific  struggle  Is  for  the  paeaes- 
slon  of  the  minds  of  men.  Upon  the  outcome 
of  the  struggle  depends  the  bondage  or  free- 
dom of  mankind.  World  War  n  was  born  of 
world  economic  Instability.  The  seeds  of 
bitterness  were  sown  In  areas  of  the  world 
where  poverty  was  a  byword.  Leaders  with- 
out scruples  took  advantage  of  hungry  na- 
tions to  harrangue  them  Into  a  complete  sur- 
render of  every  liberty,  and  then  into  a  war 
which  has  left  them  prostrate  before  the 
world.  The  same  conditions  which  gave  rise 
to  Hitler  In  Germany,  Mussolini  in  Italy,  the 
Communists  In  Russia,  and  the  war  lords  in 
Japan  haunt  Europe  and  Asia  today.  Europe 
and  Asia  are  covered  with  a  topsoll  of  hunger 
and  economic  distress  which  has  invited  the 
spread  of  cancerous  communism. 

"If  we  fail  to  sustain  the  distressed,  and 
fall  to  teach  them  to  help  themselves,  then 
they  and  perhaps  all  the  world  will  be 
plunged   into  communistic  darkness. 

"That  is  why  a  sound  peacetime  economy 
Is  vital  to  America.  That  is  why  a  sound 
peacetime  economy  here  at  home  is  vital  to 
the  world.  It  Is  a  shocking  fact  that  Amer- 
ica has  allowed  much  of  this  American  re- 
lief work  to  be  done  in  Communist-domi- 
nated areas  tinder  Communist  direction. 
The  result  has  been  that  we  have  placed  a 
drain  on  our  own  uncertain  national  econ- 
omy without  getting  at  the  roots  of  the  eco- 
nomic problems  of  the  "have  not"  coun- 
tries. That  means  that  the  distressed  peo- 
ple and  some  Americans  have  been  dipping 
Into  our  National  Treasury  as  if  it  were  a 
bottomless  pit.  It  would  be  a  great  thing 
If  the  National  Treasury  were  the  bottom- 
less pit  so  many  think  It  is.  Then  we  cotild 
sponsor  any  nation  no  matter  what  the  cost. 
But  our  resources  are  a  limited  reservoir. 
They  must  be  used  with  their  definite  limita- 
tions In  mind.  The  cost  of  what  we  are 
asked  to  do  must  be  counted.  Ways  must  be 
devised  to  replace  that  cost  to  America,  which 
Is  the  last  great  hope  on  earth  for  those  who 
like  to  help  themselves,  and  be  free  to  do  It, 
and  to  survLve. 

"There  can  be  no  economic  progress  on 
earth  If  America  Is  not  economically  strong. 

"AMERICA  UXnr  PLAN  rOI  THZ  TVTmx 

"America  cannot  long  be  economically 
aotmd  at  the  rate  we  are  going  today.  Here  we 
are  at  a  time  when  the  need  for  otir  money, 
our  resources,  and  otir  production  is  greater 
than  ever  before  in  our  history  and  we  find 
ourselves  with  less  money,  poorer  In  re- 
sources, and  relatively  lower  in  production 
than  we  have  ever  been.    We  could  discuss 


at  length  some  of  the  Inexcusable  reasons 
for  our  national  condition.  We  could  talk 
about  the  reckless  spending  of  your  money 
on  nonproductive  programs  during  the  pre- 
war years.  We  could  talk  about  the  constant 
refusal  of  some  men  In  the  Government  to 
cooperate  In  saving  your  money  today.  We 
could  discuss  the  careless  use  of  the  Nation's 
resources  without  any  planning  for  their  re- 
placement. We  could  talk  about  the  "don't 
care"  attitude  of  many  toward  greater  pro- 
duction at  this  time  when  greater  production 
could  do  so  much  to  acslst  the  American  peo- 
ple and  other  peoples  of  the  world.  On  the 
other  hand,  we  could  refer  to  proposals  wplch 
are  being  put  forward  by  sound  thinking, 
loyal  Americans  to  Improve  conditions  at 
home  and  to  help  America  to  improve  the 
conditions  of  the  world.  That  Is  what  1 
choose  to  do  toaifbt. 

"TKX  VxmaM  MOMOMte  BtVKLOPMCKT 

coRPORAnoN  ACT  umoBVcn 

"Eighteen  other  Membsrs  of  the  UulUd 
States  Senate  joined  with  me  to  Introduce  a 
bill  which  we  believe  could  help  solve  Antor* 
lea's  and  the  world's  economic  problems.  A 
companion  bill  was  introduced  in  the  Home 
of  Repreeenutlves,  That  bill  U  called  tlM 
Veterans  Economic  Development  Corporatleo 
Act.  That  Is  the  tormoi  name.»  It  U  beoom* 
Ing  known  as  the  Veterans'  RFC  or  the  "Little 
Man's  RFC.'  Let  me  quote  from  the  bill  It- 
self so.  that  you  can  undersund  its  purpose. 
It  U  designed,  and  I  quote :  'to  promote  maxi- 
mum employment,  business  opportunities, 
and  careers  for  veterans  In  a  free  competitive 
economy.' 

"This  so-called  'Veterans'  RFC'  places  em- 
phasis on  opportunities  and  careers  for  vett- 
erans.  The  basic  aim,  however,  la  to  \irge 
the  development  of  America's  untapped  nat- 
lU'al  resources  and  untapped  productive  ca- 
pacity to  the  personal  and  group  welfare  of 
all  the  American  people.  This  so-called  'Vet- 
erans "RFC,*  by  urging  such  a  development  of 
our  resources  and  productive  capacity,  would 
take  advantage  of  the  staggering  demand  for 
American  goods  and  services  throughout  the 
world.  That  would  spell  economic  progress 
for  our  people  and  our  country. 

"Most  of  you  are  familiar  with  the  Recon- 
struction Finance  Corporation,  commonly  re- 
ferred to  as  the  RFC.  Stated  simply,  the 
Veterans  Bconomlc  Development  Corpora- 
tion, or  the  'Veterans'  RFC'  would  work  for 
individuals  and  small  business  In  much  the 
same  way  as  the  original  RFC  works  for  big 
business  and  big  Industry. 

"Perhaps  the  outstanding  feature  of  this 
proposed  'Veterans'  RFC'  Is  that  no  appropria- 
tions of  public  money  would  be  required  for 
Its  operation.  The  agency  is  not  designed  to 
compete  and  would  not  compete  with  private 
banking.  It  would  aid  private  banking  and 
other  private  agencies  in  fields  where  they  do 
not  and  cannot  operate.  The  original  RFC 
which  today  operates  mostly  as  an  aid  to  big 
business  and  big  Industry  has  turned  back 
Into  the  Federal  Treasury  a  profit  of  more 
than  $500,000,000.  Those  who  have  been 
studying  the  possibilities  of  the  proposed 
•Veterans*  RFC'  believe  that,  in  addition  to 
direct  help  to  the  national  economy.  It  would 
return  to  our  Federal  Treasury  a  profit  greater 
than  that  realized  by  the  existing  RFC. 

"THE    COST    or    WAX 

"The  cost  of  war  does  not  end  when  the 
guns  are  silenced.  The  cost  goes  on  almost 
without  end.  This  means  that  as  genera- 
tions come  of  age  they  assume  whatever 
burden  of  debt  and  taxes  Is  upon  the  coun- 
try. This  means  that  the  millions  of  men 
and  women  who  sacrlfloed  years  of  their  lives 
in  fighting  for  America  must  sacrifice  as 
long  as  they  live  to  pay  for  the  war  they 
fought.  It  means  that  their  children  and 
their  children's  children  mvut  also  sacri- 
fice to  pay  the  cost  of  war.  That  to  wtay  any 
program  which  would  help  veterans  to  help 
themselves  or  help  the  people  generally  to 
help  themselves  would  be  such  a  service  to 
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them  becaiisc  It  would  lower  the  debt  and 
tMX  load  which  they  mxut  bear. 

"Last  spring  when  General  Bradley  came 
sefora  the  Senate  Appropriations  Committee. 
)f  which  I  am  Chairman,  I  asked  him  what 
percentage  of  America's  total  population  Is 
nade  up  of  veterans  and  their  dependents, 
rbe  answer  which  he  gave  to  us  should  In- 
terest  every  American  citizen  and  especially 
the  veterans  of  our  country.  It  should 
nterest  the  veterans  especially  because  It 
ihows  the  great  burden  they  and  their 
ramlUes  have  upon  their  shoulders  in  spite 
>f  the  great  service  they  have  already  ren- 
lered  America.  Oeneral  Bradley  told  lis 
Jiat  really  almost  every  person  in  the  United 
itatea  Is  either  directly  related  to  a  veteran 
X  has  some  Interest  In  a  veteran's  welfare 
le  told  us  that  the  number  of  living  vet- 
(rans.  their  wives,  their  children  under  18. 
ind  other  relatives  In  homes  of  which  living 
reterans  are  heads  was  46  million  on  Jan- 
lary  1,  1947.'  He  told  vis  further  that  it 
s  estimated  that  by  1967  that  number  will 
ncrease  to  62.500,000.  That  means  that 
)y  1»S7  40  percent  of  the  total  American 
wpulation  will  either  be  veterans  them- 
•Ivea  or  dependent  upon  veterans.  I  men- 
;lon  these  figures  In  my  discussion  of  the 
Veterans'  RFC  because  this  proposed 
icnuiy  would  help  this  great  segment  of 
wr  poiralatlon  to  make  sound  plans  for 
he  future  and  make  their  lives  less  burden- 
ome  than  they  will  be  if  constructive  sc- 
ion la  not  taken  to  assure  them  the  oppor- 
unity  to  be  m  a  position  to  always  help 
hemselves  and  their  families.  I  want  to 
I  mphaslze  that  the  figures  and  percentages 
1    have  given  to  you.  large  as  they  are.  in- 

<  lude  only  living  veterans.  They  do  not  In- 
I  lude  those  who  are  receiving  benefits  as 
1  he  dependents  of  veterans  who  have  paaaed 
in. 

"THK  VrrziANS'  tFC  18  NOT  A  CVSE-AIX 

"We  who  proposed  the  'Veterans'  RFC*  do 
not  claim  that  It  will  do  all  things  for  all 
1  nen.  We  stated  when  it  was  Introduced  that 
ife  wanted  It  studied  by  our  colleagues  and 
he  American  people  with  a  view  to  Its  Im- 
lirovement.  What  we  do  claim  Is  that  the 
I  lill    provides   a   basis   on   which   a  program 

<  an  be  built  which  wUl  set  In  motion  In 
1  be  American  way  machinery  which  would 
lelp  build  a  sound  America  and  help  build 
t  lasting  peace.  The  bill  provides  a  basis 
I  pon  which  can  be  built  a  program  that 
^  ould    go   far    In    meeting   America's    moat 

I  reaatng  problems  today.  The  best  protec- 
t  on  against  inflation  and  economic  chaos  Is 
t  )wer  ta-xes  and  Increased  production  at  fair 
p  rices.  Such  a  "Veterans'  RFC'  as  we  proposed 
•}  ould  help  lower  the  cost  of  government  and 
t  iereby  help  lower  taxes.  It  would  promote 
production  and  greater  production  would 
b  elp  bring  fair  prices.  The  plan  has  down-to- 
•  irth  common  sense  that  every  American  can 
u  nderstand.  It  has  the  common-sense  ob- 
J(<-tlvea  which  all  loyal  Americans  share. 
Almost  everywhere  In  this  country  and  the 
«orld  there  la  work  to  be  done  that  Is  not 
bJlng  done  now  The  people  who  want  the 
a  ork  done  and  the  workers  who  would  like 

I I  do  It  have  under  present  conditions  no 
w  ay  of  meeting  one  another.  We  see  In  such 
a  plan  as  the  Veterans'  RFC'  a  way  to  help 
b  -ing  the  Jobless  man  to  the  manless  Job. 
I  would  help  provide  a  place  to  work  for 
t  loae  veterans  who  are  today  receiving  a  col- 
U  ga  education  or  on-the-job  training.  It  la 
a  fact  that,  although  the  country  has  gone 
t<i  great  lengths  to  provide  education  and 
tialnlng  for  veterans,  no  sound  steps  have 
yi  It  been  taken  to  provide  In  the  traditional 
A  nerlcan  free-enterprise  system,  a  place  tot 
tliem  to  apply  what  they  learn.  If  such  a 
p  ace  Is  not  provided,  then  the  veterans' 
M  Taatment  In  time,  and  hU  neighbors'  in* 
«<  llBMnt  In  money,  will  both  have  been  lost. 

"rax  Txrrcn  or  ammiCAi*  BTTsmiai  ajts 

xMDUsraT 
"Tou  sometimes  hear  some  Americans  say 
I  lat  there  is  no  future  for  American  farm- 


ing or  business  or  Industry  under  our  present 
system.  That  Is  the  bunk.  Those  who  make 
such  statements  are  the  people  In  our  midst 
who  Jiut  don't  want  to  see  our  system  work. 
There  are  still  Americans  with  vision;  there 
are  still  Americans  with  ambition:  there  are 
still  Americans  with  tnltlatlve.  They  out- 
number overwhelmingly  those  who  lack  vi- 
sion— those  who.  In  lacking  vision,  ambition, 
and  Initiative,  would  like  under  some  other 
system  of  government  to  be  In  a  position  to 
tell  the  rest  of  us  what  to  do  and  how  to  do 
It.  These  sound  Americans  can  always  be 
In  the  great  majority  If  we  remain  alert  In 
this  time  of  economic  stress  and  strain.  Our 
country  Is  still  young.  So  Is  American  busi- 
ness and  Industry.  We  have  now  the  great- 
est demand  ever  for  American  production  In 
every  fleld.  We  are  not  going  to  train  men 
or  employ  men  to  meet  that  demand  If  we 
are  going  to  leave  everything  to  Government 
direction  and  Government  edict.  The  coun- 
try Is  going  to  be  supplied  with  the  right 
kind  of  manpower  If  we  have  the  right  kind 
of  program  with  the  right  kind  of  men  direct- 
ing it.  Under  a  sound  program,  directed  by 
sound  men,  the  men  and  women  who  fought 
to  preserve  America  are  going  to  have  the 
opportunities  they  deserve  to  work  to  pre- 
serve America  and  to  better  themselves. 

"srravrr  or  thi  couirraT 
"Some  of  the  veterans'  organizations  which 
arc  supporting  the  Veterans"  RFC*  are  already 
at  work  In  local  communities  across  the 
country  surveying  needs  and  planning  where 
this  program  could  be  applied.  In  my  own 
State  of  New  Hampshire  little  groups  in  the 
cities  and  towns  called  know-how  commit- 
tees are  being  formed.  They  will  consist  of 
representatives  of  the  veterans,  the  fields  of 
science,  agriculture,  education,  labor,  busi- 
ness. Industry,  and  religion.  The  functions 
of  these  committees  wUl  be  to  recommend 
out  of  their  knowledge  and  experience  the 
possible  projects  which  could  be  devised  and 
profitably  undertaken  by  the  Individuals  and 
small  businesses  within  their  communities. 
At  home  we  are  calling  this  the  New  Hamp- 
shire plan,  and  we  have  already  discovered 
many  worthy  self-llquldatlng  projects  which 
could  be  sponsored  under  the  'Veterans'  RFC  ' 
We  know  Individuals  with  Initiative  and  am- 
bition who  under  the  'Veterans'  RFC'  coxild 
Improve  themselves  and  their  communities 
without  cost  to  the  Government. 

"The  veterans'  organizations  which  have 
cooperated  In  the  study  and  Introduction  of 
this  'Veterans'  RFC'  tell  me  that  they  expect 
this  community  interest,  these  know-how 
committees  to  spread  serosa  the  country. 
They  tell  me  what  I  have  found  to  be  true 
that  what  most  Americans  want,  and  espe- 
cially American  veterans.  Is  a  sound  chance  to 
help  themselves  and  therel)y  further  help 
their  country. 

"WHAT  OTHZaa  THINK  ABOCT  THZ  VXTSaANS'  STC 

"Senator  RrvncoMa  of  West  Virginia  who 
Is  the  Chairman  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Public  Works  tells  me  that  he  sees  the  Veter- 
ans' RFC'  as  a  help  In  developing  self-liqui- 
dating public  projects  like  parking  areas,  au- 
ditoriums, toll  roads,  toll  bridges,  public  mar- 
kets, airports,  and  Irrigation  projects.  He 
believes  that  under  this  proposed  legislation, 
communities  would  be  able  to  rehabilitate 
their  public  works  and  educational  Institu- 
tions after  tb«  naeaaaary  neclMt  of  th«  war 
years. 

"Owen  C.  Holleran.  the  rv— ■^■■^tyf  Qf  ^^ 
American  Legion  of  the  deparlMHrt  of  WMh- 
Ington.  D.  C.  statea  that  under  the  provi- 
sions of  the  veterans'  corporation  bill,  hous- 
ing for  veterarw  can  be  speeded.  With  Its 
long-term-credit  faculties,  private  banks  and 
private  builders  can  tu-eak  the  bottlenecks  In 
housing  developments  for  renUl  units  and 
single  dwellings  at  prices  veterans  can  afford 
to  pay.  The  provisions  of  the  veterans'  cor- 
poration make  luineceasary  any  Fedaral. 
Bute,  or  municipal  auhaidlaa.  In  thU  way! 
roads  can  be  put  In  and  anglneerlng  work 
"performed  to  develop  Inunedlately  the  areas 


suitable  for  bousing.  The  provisions  of  this 
bill  would  enable  builders  and  veterans,  un- 
der our  free-enterprise  system,  to  break  the 
housing  bottlenecks  all  the  way  from  raw 
materials  to  finished  houses  with  the  same 
q)eed  that  they  met  our  building  require- 
ments during  the  war. 

"In  an  Inventory  t>elng  taken  by  Col. 
George  IJams,  Director  of  Rehabilitation  of 
the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars,  he  reports  that 
In  the  48  States,  housing  for  veterans  tops 
the  list  of  self-llquldatlng  projects  that 
cotild  be  served  under  this  bill. 

"When  I  Bpoke  at  the  recent  VFW  Forty- 
eighth  National  Encampment  In  Cleveland. 
Commander-in-Chief  Brannaman  told  me 
their  Inventory  revealed  that  there  Is  hardly 
a  community  In  the  Nation  that  would  not 
profit   by   the   paaaagc  of  this   bill. 

"Omar  Ketchum,  the  VFW  Legislative  Di- 
rector, termed  It,  "one  of  the  most  construc- 
tive pieces  of  veterans'  legislation  ever  to 
tw  Introduced  In  the  Congress* 

"Congressman  KxrAirvn  of  Tennessee.  In 
whose  State  atomic  energy  is  being  created. 
saya  that  our  veterans  can  be  trained  and 
utilUed  to  give  us  a  head  start  In  peacetime 
uses  of  atomic  energy  In  Industry,  commerce, 
medicine,  and  In  the  development  of  useful 
power  from  nuclear  fuels.  Atomic  energy 
will  create  a  demand  for  entirely  new  t)'pea 
of  equipment  and  open  new  fields  In  engi- 
neering. Under  the  provisions  of  the  Vet- 
erans Corporation,  the  United  States  can 
help  to  set  the  pace  in  peacetime  tiaes  of 
atomic  power. 

"BILL   WOULD   aXOUCB   TOaUCN    AID 

"Let  me  give  you  a  bird's-eye  view  of  bow 
the  'Veterans'  RFC'  would  reduce  our  finan- 
cial aid.  Many  countries  such  as  Prance. 
Italy.  Greece.  Turkey.  Kgypt.  Arabia.  Iraq. 
Iran.  China.  India.  Korea,  the  Philippines, 
and  our  Lat  in -American  neighbors  plead 
with  us  for  American  technicians  and  the 
know-how  to  show  their  people  how  our 
free  enterprise  operates  in  the  United  SUtes. 
Ifany  of  our  veterans,  sensing  the  vast  new 
oppc^imltles  for  economic  development  in 
other  countries,  wish  to  Join  with  American 
technical  experts  and  engineers  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  these  world-wide  opportunities. 
American  veterans,  teamed  up  with  Ameri- 
can experts,  would  constitute  the  greatest 
army  of  good-will  m&sionarles  the  world  has 
ever  known.  Under  the  provisions  of  the 
Veterans  Economic  Development  Corpora- 
tion Act  they  would  demonstrate  the  ad- 
vantage of  our  American  free-enterprise  sys- 
tem. These  manufacturing,  scientific,  and 
agricultural  pilot  operations  In  friendly 
countries  would  be  particularly  significant 
in  those  areas  of  Europe  and  Asia  where  our 
way  of  life  must  compete  for  survival  with 
such  despotic  systems  as  fascism  and  com- 
munism. 

"Ray  Brannaman,  Commsnder-ln-Chlef  of 
the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the  United 
SUtes,  writes:  While  this  bipartisan  meastire 
is  designed  primarily  to  strengthen  our  do- 
mestic economy.  It  would  also  reinforce  our 
foreign  relations.  •  •  •  Never  before  in 
history  have  we  had  so  many  potential  good- 
wui  mlsalonartca  aa  we  have  in  our  veterans. 
13,000.000  of  whom  are  veterans  with  foreign 
service.  They  understand  foreign  relatloiu 
as  American  veterans  who  have  had  first- 
hand experience  In  serving  in  every  quarter 
of  the  globe.  The  provnm  provided  by  the 
"Veterans'  RFC'  will  be  a  powerful  new  factor 
In  preventing  war  by  strengthening  our  ties 
with  other  countries  in  the  United  Nations.' 

"Ray  Sawyer,  National  Commander  of  the 
AMVETS  of  World  War  II.  writes:  "Whether 
American  postwar  hUtory  repeats  Itaelf.  with 
rasurgent  waves  of  veteran  discontent  and 
anfry  bonus  marchers,  depends  on  what  the 
leaders  of  our  country  do  to  help  veterans 
help  themselves.  •  •  •  Your  bill  ex- 
preaaca  the  hopes  of  mlU  ions  of  World  War  II 
veterans  by  encouragln,?  them  to  seek  pro- 
ductive careers,  and  by  restoring  opportuni- 
ties lost  whUe  in  the  service  of  the  Nation.    It 
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will  not  only  help  veterans,  but  will  reinforce 
democracy  at  home  and  contribute  to  peace 
throughout  the  world* 

"I  should  like  to  quote  from  a  letter  1 
received  from  James  F.  O'Nell  of  New  Hamp- 
shire, the  newly  elected  National  Commander 
of  the  American  Legion,  concerning  the  Vet- 
erans Economic  Development  Corporation 
bill.  In  recognizing  our  national  emergency 
he  said:  'I  believe  It  is  possible  that  your  doc- 
trine may  go  far  to  assure  prosperity  and 
peace  for  the  United  States  and  for  the 
United  Nation-  by  integrating  the  economy 
of  other  countries  with  ours.  By  utilizing 
the  manpower  and  the  skills  of  the  veterans, 
you  put  your  finger  on  what  I  believe  Is  the 
spearhead  to  prosperity  and  Americanism 
against  depression  and  Communism,'  " 

COKCLOSTOK 

"In  closing  I  want  to  repeat  that  if  there 
Is  to  be  freedom  anywhere  we  must  preserve 
freedom  In  America.  We  must  preserve  our 
free  institutions  and  our  free  economic  sys- 
tem. To  do  that  we  must  devise  sound  wajrs 
to  employ  our  men  and  resources,  and  to 
improve  our  national  economy.  That  Is  why 
this  proposed  'Veterans*  RFC'  was  conceived. 
That  is  why  we  Invite  the  people  to  study  it. 
America  and  the  world  have  never  known  a 
more  challenging  period  and  it  is  for  our  very 
survival  that  we  must  meet  the  challenge  If 
we  can. 

"As  I  talk  with  you  tonight,  I  am  thinking 
of  the  decisions  some  of  us  will  have  to  make 
tomorrow — decisions  which  will  help  to 
shape  America's  and  the  world's  future.  As 
I  talk  with  you  tonight.  I  am  thinking  ahead 
Of  the  investigation  some  of  us  have  been 
called  upon  to  make  in  the  devastated  area5 
of  Etirope.  I  am  thinking  of  the  decisions  we 
must  make  upon  the  basis  of  the  facts  we 
find — other  decisions  which  must  help  shape 
the  course  of  America  and  the  world  In  this 
uncertain  hour.  That  Is  why  those  of  uf 
who  propose  such  a  program  as  the  'Veterans' 
RFC*  are  anxious  that  every  sound  oppor- 
tunity be  accepted  to  improve  America  and 
keep  her  forever  strong.  Most  of  the  world 
leans  upon  us  today.  The  hope  of  the  world 
for  peace  reats  in  us.  The  hope  of  the  world 
for  Justice  is  in  xis.  The  hope  for  world 
progress  lies  in  our  welfare,  security,  and 
ability  to  move  forward." 

Here  Is  another  message  that  I  am  con- 
fident will  Interest  every  progressive  small - 
business  man  and  farmer.  We  arc  fortunate 
to  have  In  the  Senate  a  man  who  Is  both  a 
successful  manufacturer  and  farmer.  Sena- 
tor HoMEB  Capxhabt  Of  Indiana,  a  member 
of  our  Banking  and  Ciirrency  Committee 
and  of  the  Special  Committee  to  Stud\ 
Probtems  of  American  Small  Biisiness.  After 
Senator  Capxuart  had  completed  his  im- 
portant mission  to  Alaska,  he  also  was  ii'.- 
vltcd  to  addreas  the  Nation  over  the  NBC 
network.  As  copies  of  his  timely  speech  havr 
been  requested.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
of  the  Senate  to  insert  it  in  the  Rxcou: 

"PKOSFOUTT    THaOtWH    mODUCTION 

"I  have  Just  returned  from  heading  a 
Senate  Investigating  Committee  to  investi- 
gate our  national  defense  In  the  Territory  of 
Alaska  and  to  determine  the  fastest  way  of 
developing  the  economy  of  that  vast  rich 
Territory  for  the  benefit  of  our  people  in  the 
United  SUtes. 

"I  made  this  trip  because  I  view  Alaska 
as  the  one  most  pivotal  point  on  the  earth ".' 
surface  today.  The  shortest  route  by  bomber 
from  Asia  to  important  production  centers 
of  the  United  SUtes  lies  directly  over  Alaska. 
In  this  sense  Alaska  is  the  key  lo  world  con- 
trol. Where  we  had  a  protective  moat  of 
water  3.000  miles  wide  in  the  Atlantic  and 
another  moat  5.000  miles  wide  In  the  Pacific 
during  World  War  I  and  II.  we  now  have 
only  3  miles  between  our  Territory  and  Rus- 
sian territory  In  Alaska. 

"I  say  all  this  to  draw  your  attention  to 
the  fact  that  when — or  if — we  are  drawn 
into  world  war  III,  Alaska  will  be  a  pivotal 


point  of  contest.  But  It  Is  my  firm  belief 
and  the  belief  of  many  authorities  that  we 
can  prevent  world  war  in  before  the  shoot- 
ing starts.  As  other  wars  of  recent  hlatory 
have  been  allowed  to  breed  through  economic 
causes,  the  United  States  must  take  action 
promptly. 

"The  United  States  of  America  sUnds  at 
the  crossroads  of  all  human  history.  *rhe 
action  we  take  now  will  determine  the  Im- 
mediate course  of  human  history  as  we  are 
today  in  a  position  to  determine  that  course. 
We  are  either  going  to  have  war  or  permanent 
peace,  and  It  ifi  Just  as  simple  as  that.  The 
choice  Is  ours. 

"All  authorities  agree  that  World  War  1 
and  World  War  II  were  brought  about 
basically  through  economic  maladjustments 
throughout  the  world,  rather  than  by  the 
imperialism  of  warlike  nations  Hindsight 
is  easier  than  foresight.  Had  we  had  the 
knowledge  before  both  world  wars  that  we 
have  today,  we  suiely  could  have  prevented 
those  two  horrible  and  devasUtlng  catastro- 
phes that  engulfed  all  mankind. 

"All  evidence  through  our  diplomatic 
sotirces  and  military  Intelligence  reveals 
that  Russia  Is  positively  preparing  for  war 
against  the  United  SUtes.  Her  action  in  the 
United  Nations  to  split  the  world  into  two 
parts  makes  this  obvious.  Russia's  refusal 
to  cooperate  In  controlling  the  atomic  bomb 
against  Its  use  In  warfare  makes  It  conclu- 
sive that  she  Is  bent  on  only  one  course 
And  that  course  Is  war.  Although  Russia 
has  thousands  of  her  representatives  in  this 
cotuitry  gathering  otir  tndiistrlal  and  scien- 
tific .secrets,  Russia  has  denied  Senator 
Brioces  and  his  11  members  of  the  Senate 
A;iproprlations  Committee  the  courtesy  o' 
visiting  American  property — our  own  United 
SUtes  Embassy  in  Moscow. 

"As  we  all  know,  through  Russian  Impe- 
rialism, democracy  has  died  In  all  of  eastern 
Europe.  Within  two  years  after  Hitler's  fall 
and  without  firing  a  shot  Russia  has  alfead> 
consumed  nearly  all  the  gains  which  Hitler 
acquired  through  years  of  warfare  and  politi- 
cal conquests. 

"Tne  only  peaceful  solution  to  the  threa' 
of  world  aggression  on  the  part  of  Russia  U 
through  the  rehablliUtlon  of  friendly  Euro- 
pean countries.  Obviously,  they  cannot  do 
this  solely  by  themselves.  We  can  aid  them 
not  only  by  providing  food  to  keep  them 
alive,  but  by  supplying  them  with  the  ma- 
chinery necessary  to  enable  them  to  help 
themselves.  The  only  way  that  we  can  sup 
ply  these  demands  Is  through  production. 

"Production  is  not  only  the  prlncipa 
peaceful  means  by  which  we  can  check  tht 
influx  of  communism  abroad.  It  is  also  th( 
main  method  by  which  we  can  combat  the 
surge  of  otir  main  enemy  at  home — inflation 
In  the  Communist  strategy  of  world  con- 
quest, Russia  is  counting  most  on  the  break 
down  of  the  economy  of  the  United  States 
They  know  that  if  our  economy  is  drained 
we  cannot  aid  other  democratic  countries 
that  seek  our  help. 

"Let  us  look  to  the  causes  of  this  Inflatior 
which  Imperils  our  economy.     Up  until  193 
I  doubt  If  anyone  had  ever  given  thought  t( 
the  philosophy  of  scarcity  as  a  means  of  ere 
atlng  prosperity.     Always  we  had  prosperec 
through  the  medium  of  plenty. 

"However,  this  Nation  through  lU  Govern- 
ment at  that  time  adopted  the  philosophy  ol 
scarcity — our  Government  tried  to  teach  us 
the  way  to  prosperity  was  by  working  fewei 
hours  per  day,  fewer  days  p>er  week,  and 
re''.uclng  farm  production — actually  payint 
the  farmer  for  not  producing. 

"By  Government  order  farmers  plowed  tin- 
der crops  and  the  Government  killed  an^ 
disposed  of  thousands  of  pigs  while  hungry 
people  looked  on.  This  was  the  beginning 
of  planned  shortages.  Then  came  the  phi- 
losophy of  working  shorter  hours  in  our  fac- 
tories. 

"The  general  phlloeophy  was  that  there 
was   overproduction    throughout    the    woild 


and  the  way  to  prosperity  wea  to  prodi:ce- 
less,   work   less — with   the   silly   Idea   by    to 
doing  you  could  ^ave  more. 

"The  war,  of  necessity,  changed  all  that 
overnight.  Production  was  again  the  key- 
word to  the  success  of  our  ideals  and  goals. 
But  as  soon  as  the  war  was  over,  and  despite 
the  rapid  change-over  from  war  production 
to  peacetime  production,  the  philosophy  has 
been  one  of  scarcity — in  effect  if  not  in  word. 
"Now  any  10-year-old  child  should  have 
known  that  we  should  have  completely  aban- 
doned our  philosophy  of  scarcity — less  work, 
less  production — because  wars  always  require 
tremendous  quantities  of  food  and  materials, 
and  anyone  knows  who  has  studied  the  after- 
math of  %^ar  that  for  many  years  after  a 
destructive  war  (and  World  War  II  was  our 
most  destructive)  it  requires  tremendous 
quantities  of  food  and  production  of  all 
kinds  and  all  types  of  goods 

"'What  we  need,  then,  to  discourage  infla- 
tion at  home  and  to  aid  friendly  countries 
abroad  in  the  flght  for  life  and  against  com- 
munism is  production,  not  at  a  prewar  level, 
not  at  the  wartime  level,  but  at  a  new  high 
postwar  level.  This  Is  our  only  chance  of 
success. 

"At  the  request  of  many  countries,  we  have 
loaned  or  made  outright  glfU  of  many  bil- 
lioris  of  dollars  to  help  them  hold  the  line 
against  the  Imperialism  of  Communist  Rus- 
sia. This  outpouring  of  the  funds  of  Amer^ 
lean  Uxpayers  has  already  increased  our  cost 
of  living  and  Is  one  reason  for  holding  our 
taxes   high. 

"Prosperity  or  wars  are  made  by  people. 
People  themselves  can  either  win  or  lose 
their  freedom.  If  we  are'going  to  win  the 
peace  and  win  world  war  in  before  the 
shooting  sUrts.  we  must  do  It  through  our 
people  and  with  other  people.  We  must 
build  a  stronger  United  SUtes  and  a  stronger 
United  Nations.  Individually,  you  and  I  are 
like  drops  of  water  In  the  ocean.  But  col- 
lectively, we  have  great  power.  It  Is  only 
through  organization  and  organized  groups 
that  we  make  our  Individual  power  effective. 
There  Is  a  similarity  between  our  position 
in  the  world  today  and  that  of  our  fore- 
fathers In  their  efforts  to  build  the  United 
States  on  this  continent.  In  the  early  days 
of  the  Republic,  our  forefathers  as  individ- 
uals were  also  unorganized  and  weak.  It 
was  only  through  the  organization  of  in- 
dividuals Into  groups  and  the  organization 
it  our  various  colonies  Into  a  United  SUtes 
that  our  forefathers  t)egan  to  show  their 
strength. 

"Today,  we  ourselves  can  again  demon- 
trate  our  strength  through  organization 
and  build  a  still  greater  United  SUtes  of 
.America  and  a  strong  United  Nations  of  the 
world.  We  must  increase  our  strength  if 
we  choose  to  stop  Russian  Imperialism  and 
prevent  war.  A  few  American  dlplomaU 
negotiating  in  foreign  caplUls  holding  out 
American  dollars  Is  not  strong  enough.  Now, 
ve  need  the  organized  power  of  millions  of 
our  people  and  groups  of  people  to  give  this 
new  worl3""^rpo8e  Its  motive  force. 

"I  can  think  of  no  greater  power  In  the 
world  today  than  the  moral  and  physical 
force  of  the  20,000,000  living  veterans  of 
America's  wars.  They  have  a  greater  moral 
power  than  any  other  segment  of  our  people 
as  they  cut  across  all  political,  religious. 
racial,  and  geographic  lines.  Our  veUrans 
ha^e  served  the  Nation  In  lU  critical  hour. 
They  are  truly  the  flnest  essence  of  our  peo- 
ple. In  our  two  World  Wars,  most  of  them 
were  chosen  by  scientific  methods  for  their 
physical  and  menul  superiority.  Many  of 
them  are  now  cur  leaders  In  ImporUut  walks 
of  life.  Our  younger  veterans  offer  us  a 
great  new  source  of  power  to  Income  leaders 
and  form  the  backbone  of  a  still  greater 
nation. 

"If  we  afford  our  veterans  the  economic 
opportimlties  they  aeek,  they  will  help  us 
achieve  our  national  objectives  in  reoucing 
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t  !•  hlgb  rost  of  living.  In  reducing  Uucm,  antf 
1 1  preventing  wtur. 

"I  wish  to  Btreas  this  evening  the  impor- 
t  incc  of  this  Veterans'  Corporation  bill  when 
•  [uctad.  because  I  can  foreeee  bow  it  will 
c  xnbat  our  three  big  problems  facing  us  to- 

<  ay.  namely,  the  hl^  cost  of  living,  the 
s  >read  of  Communism,  and  veterans'  uncm- 
( loyment 

"One  of  the  main  features  of  this  leglala- 
t  ton  is  that  It  will  be  of  no  cost  to  our  tax- 
I  ayers,  but  will  In  turn  reduce  the  heavy  bur> 

<  en  now  being  thrust  upon  our  citizens.  Our 
\  eterans  do  not  want  compensation.  They 
1  ant  Jobs  and  careers  and  the  opportunity  to 
I  aable  them  to  beoonie  self-suJiBclent.  The 
I  ime  applies  to  tbOM  needy  countries  of 
1  urope.  In  the  long  r\m  American  dollars 
1  111  not  solve  theu:  problem.  What  they  need 
1  incrs— ad  Toaomlc  dflopment.  But  only 
t  irough  AniMlean  aaalstance  can  they  ac- 
q  ulre  prosperity  through  production.  This 
E  teans  that  we  miut  continue  the  types  of 
s  iBlstance  we  are  at  present  rendering,  at  the 
s  ime  time  augmenting  this  Increasingly  with 
r  machinery  and  technical  assistance  neccs- 
■  try  to  restore  their  economic  stability.  Ws 
I  kust  Inject  some  of  our  fighting  and  aggres- 
I  tv*  Amsrlcan  spirit  into  the  hearts  and 
I  ilnds  at  that*  people  before  they  allow  them- 
s  »lvss  to  be  caught  'n  the  web  of  Rusnlan  im- 
F  irlallsm  which  has  spread  over  Kurope. 

•What  better  way  can  we  help  solve  the 
(:  roblcms  of  these  unfortunate  countries  than 
I:  IT  enforcing  tb«m  with  American  experu  In 
t  M  field  of  production  and  the  neoMaary 
e  luipment  and  machinery  to  enable  tbem  to 
Q  ice  agiiln  iMeome  prosperous  and  self  ••uf  • 
fl  rlenl  :*  Under  Um  VeUrans'  Corporation  bill. 
I  lere  would  b«  n«w  opportunities  for  AnMrl- 
c  tns  with  modem  •qtUpment  end  methods 

0  soil  and  moisture  conservation  to  help  In- 
e  vasa   the  gram   production   in   the   unde- 

V  )loped  areas  of  Canada.  Mexico.  Australia. 

1  fhran.  Bouth  Africa,  and  North  Africa. 
^  'Ith  the  present  food  shortages  facing  the 

V  orld  this  would  not  only  afford  opportunl- 
t  es  for  American  agricultural  experts  and 
e  iterprUing  veterans  but  it  would  also  help 
t )  feed  a  hungry  world  and  av&id  an  ahoor- 
fl  lal  drain  on  our  own  supplies.  For  MMBpto. 
til  the  Peace  River  country  in  Canada  along 
Me  Alaakan  Highway,  built  by  American 
f  mda.  Ilea  the  greatest  wheat-producing 
a '•a  left  undeveloped  on  this  conUnent. 
Americans  and  Canadians,  being  close 
fl  lends,  could  together  develop  this  rich  area 
U  i  the  profit  of  both  countries  as  an  example 
o  how  this  plan  would  woric  with  cooper- 
a  ing  democracies. 

•*We  must  act  quickly.  Friendly  nations 
a  >road  are  only  temporarily  helped  by  gifts 
SI  ibsldles.  and  charity.  Thnt  U  why  our  fer- 
al |n  policy  has  failed. 

"Our  domestic  policy  has  failed  becauac 
w  I  have  adopted  a  philosophy  of  scarcity,  less 
w  cxrk.  less  production — dog-eat-dog — every- 
o;  te  seeing  how  much  he  can  get  and  how 
11  tie  he  can  give. 

"This  piece  of  legislation,  about  which  I 
h  ive  been  talking  tonight,  if  enacted  into 
1(  w.  will  place  Into  the  hands  of  thousands 
oi  veterans  the  tools  with  which  to  work, 
p  ace  them  in  a  position  to  be  self-support- 
tl  g.  start  a  new  business  or  expand  an  old 
ate.  explore  new  fields  at  home  and  abroad. 

"May  I  plead  with  every  person  listening 
i'  me  tonight  to  adopt  a  phlloeophy  of 
p|enty,  a  philosophy  of  big  production,  a 
at  working  harder  and  longer,  a 
at  la^ng  bow  much  he  or  she 
give:  and  may  I  further  plead  with  you 
tal  sell  the  philosophy  to  members  of  your 
family.  >jur  friends,  and  those  with  whom 
ytu  come  In  contact  because  the  phlloeophy 
at  bigger  production,  both  In  our  factories 
ai  d  on  oiur  farms  is  the  only  philosophy  that 
w:U  reduce  prices,  help  us  feed  and  clothe 
tte  world,  and  help  us  place  In  the  hands 
oi  the  people  in  other  parts  of  the  world 
U  Ola  wltb  which  to  work  so  they  may  become 
'    iHWpporUng. 


"Therefore,  leffc  work  toward  greater  pros- 
perity through  greater  production  at  home 
and  abroad  to  prevent  war  and  secure  the 
peace  " 

»rrw  ECONOMIC  opf-  ervMrnxs  tmsu  th« 
DEUAWARK  run* 

.Among  the  many  projects  already  being 
planned  In  Delaware  are  radio  and  electrical 
appliance  repair  units,  each  of  which  could 
employ  approximately  50  veterans.  In  these 
unlu.  the  repair  of  an  article  would  start 
at  one  end  of  the  shop  and  the  article  would 
come  out  fully  repaired  and  Inspected  at  the 
other  end  of  the  building.  For  example,  one 
such  shop  could  serve  the  merchants  In  the 
small  towns  of  lower  Delaware  within  a 
radius  of  10  miles  or  more.  At  the  present 
time  these  merchants  do  not  have  the  ade- 
quate means  for  repairing  the  appliances 
they  sell.  A  recent  survey  In  Delaware  re- 
veals that  several  such  projects  could  be  set 
up  and  operated  successfully. 

A  number  of  dry -cleaning  units  and  wet- 
wash  laundries  aLv)  have  been  proposed. 
These  projects  would  each  employ  from  10 
to  30  people. 

We  find  that  veterans  are  Interested  In 
the  mechanization  of  farms  and  that  many 
want  to  farm  on  an  Intensive  scale  rather 
than  on  an  extensive  scale.  In  other  words, 
they  wish  to  grow  vegetables  on  truck  farms 
or  raise  chickens  on  chicken  farms  rather 
than  to  grow  wheat  and  com.  which  Is  a  less 
profluble  undertsklng.  Cnder  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Veterans  Corporstlon.  vet- 
erans would  b«  assisted  In  developing  this 
type  of  farming  and  in  buying  mechsnical 
farm  equipment  which,  in  many  cases,  could 
be  used  cooperatively  by  a  group  of  veterans. 

Apple  growing  and  peach  growing  offer  the 
veteran  other  possibllitlss  to  profit.  Dela- 
ware Is  one  of  the  most  extetuilve  early-apple 
producing  States  In  the  Union,  and  is  one 
of  the  few  sections  that  can  put  this  fruit 
on  the  marlut  before  the  first  of  August. 
The  Htate's  Iste  spplcs  hsve  a  wide  distribu- 
tion through  eastern  United  States,  and  dur- 
ing the  season  they  are  shipped  in  large 
quantities  to  Canada.  South  AnMrtca,  and 
Europe.  Peaches,  once  a  bonanaa  crop  when 
"the  Delaware  peach"  rtiled  the  eastern  mnr- 
keU.  are  again  being  grown  with  profit  New 
orchards  could  be  planted  with  the  help  of 
funds  from  the  "Little  Man's  RFC  " 

In  one  community  In  tne  southern  part 
of  the  SUte.  a  group  of  colored  veterans  Is 
very  much  Interested  In  a  slum  clearance 
project.  Other  such  projects  would  be  highly 
beneficial  to  other  communities. 

The  building  and  staffing  of  a  veterinary 
hospital  u  another  project  that  la  considered. 
It  is  entirely  possible  that  there  may  be  a 
need  for  at  least  two  others  of  theaa  hcapltals. 

In  two  communities  we  have  had  interest 
shown  in  a  community  building  for  social 
activities,  the  rental  of  which,  along  with 
the  stores  established  therein,  would  liqui- 
date the  loan  'or  Its  construction.  An  audi- 
torium and  athletic  field  In  the  central 
southern  part  of  the  State  would  be  of  greft 
benefit  to  all  of  the  surrounding  ccwnmunltles. 

These  are  only  a  few  of  the  many  projects 
that  have  been  suggested  and  are  desirable 
for  the  southern  part  of  the  State.  But.  let 
us  look  now  Into  the  needs  of  the  northern 
part  of  the  State,  where  the  heavy  Industry 
is  located  and  where  most  of  the  population 
la  concantratad.  Wilmington  is  the  center 
of  a  ctistooM  district  In  which  New  Castle  and 
Lewes  are  Included.  One  project  here  would 
be  the  building  of  additional  piers  and  ware- 
fcouaaa.  Ttie  management  ot  these  new  con- 
structions would  provide  additional  career 
opportunities  for  veterans  and  others. 

As  we  all  know,  bousing  is  one  of  the 
crucial  problems  facing  us  today.  One  of 
the  greatest  handicaps  which  would  be  over- 
come through  the  "Little  Man's  RFC"  bill 
is  the  securing  of  funds  for  the  basic  engi- 
neering work,  which  must  be  done  prior  to 
the  laying  of  the  first  brick  and  the  hammer- 
lug  of  the  first  nail.     If  we  are  to  plan  large- 


scale  hotjslng  projecu  and  solve  the  problems 
Involved — the  purchase  of  the  land,  road 
building,  engineering  work,  and  the  installa- 
tion of  utilities— we  cfm  have  sufficient 
financing  under  the  provisions  of  the  bill. 
Indeed,  the  hoiulng  problem  would  be 
speeded  through  enactment  of  our  bill. 
Further,  a  large-scale  housing  project  would 
provide  many  opportunities  for  veterans  to 
enr^age  In  such  services  as  plumbing,  elec- 
trical wiring,  heating,  carpentry,  bricklay- 
ing, road  building,  architecture  and  engineer- 
ing work,  bookkeeping,  maintenance,  and  all 
the  other  services  that  are  broiight  into  play 
in  stich  large-scale  projects.  The  Wilming- 
ton Housing  Authority  has  listed  several 
projects  for  low-rent  construction. 

One  such  project  near  Wilmington,  that  is 
now  being  considered,  would  provide  ap- 
proximately 4.500  living  units  and  carry  with 
It  a  business  center,  golf  course,  coiutry 
club,  swimming  pool,  and  recreational  cen- 
ter for  (he  people  of  that  community.  Along 
with  such  a  project,  there  would  be  a  sewage- 
disposal  plant  and  a  water-purification  plant. 
The  maintenance  of  these  as  well  as  the 
supplying  of  water  to  several  small  adjacent 
communities  would  provide  profitable  em- 
ployment for  the  local  resldenu. 

orrotTamTOM  m  PtTauc  hxaltb 

Through  self-llquldstlng  projecu,  much  of 
Delaware's  public-health  program  in  the 
schools  and  In  other  areas  could  be  im- 
proved. For  example,  more  physiclaiu  and 
nurses  who  devote  their  whole  time  to  school 
health  should  be  employed. 

Mental -hygiene  work  should  be  lacraaaad. 
The  present  number  of  clinics  are  tmaMa  to 
care  for  thoaa  needing  mantal-bygltfna  ad- 
vice. New  flUalfla  arc  naadad.  and  preaent 
clinical  facilities  should  ba  Increased  to  ren- 
der  sanrloes  to  more  people 

A  batter  mosquito-control  progrsm  Is  an- 
ottoar  aasentUl  for  good  public  health  in 
Delaware. 

ApproximaUly  49.000  people  vUited  the 
ciuilc  services  of  the  Sute  Board  of  Health 
of  Delaware  In  1944.  Services  are  ususUy 
housed  in  buildings  that  were  originalljr 
residences,  where.  Instaad  of  finding  facilities 
being  adspud  to  sarrloas,  we  ftnd  services 
being  adapted  to  facilltlee.  Under  the  pro- 
visions of  our  Dels  ware  plan,  adequate  and 
aAelant  facllitlas  could  be  provided 

Mora  quarters  are  neceesary  for  tuberculosU 
care.  Adequate  personnel  Is  needed  to  sup- 
press communicable  diseases  snd  to  provide 
maternity.  Infant,  pre-achool.  and  school 
health  services,  which  include  dental  health. 
There  is  also  s  lack  of  personnel  in  the  Divi- 
sion of  Sanitary  Engineering  This  is  serlotu 
as  this  Division  renders  services  in  the  field 
of  community  saniutlon.  Industrial  hygiene, 
chtcken-dreasing  plants,  milk  control,  and 
food-handling  establishments. 

Finally,  more  public-health  nurses,  physi- 
cians, dentists.  denUl  hyglenlsts  and  physio- 
therapists are  needed  to  give  proper  service 
to  yoimgsters  and  adults  alike. 

mtTATlON 

Thousands  of  adulu  desire  an  extension  of 
their  education.  Under  the  provisions  of  the 
Delaware  plan  adult  education  could  be  ex- 
panded for  natives  and  aliens  alike  and  could 
Include  opportunity  for  parent  education. 
Better  opportunities  should  be  afforded  sub- 
normal children,  who  are  either  physically 
or  mentally  handicapped.  There  Is  an  ad- 
ditional need  for  traveling  teachers  for 
home-bound  children. 

Guidance  programs  In  schools  are  insde- 
qiute.  Trained  personnel  are  necessary  to 
carry  out  satisfactorily  this  important  serv- 
ice to  grade-school,  high-school,  and  college 
students. 

Another  Important  field  to  be  considered 
Is  in-service  training.  Teachers  and  profes- 
tOoBal  workers,  as  well  as  maintenance  and 
operational  staffs,  sometimes  need  help  and 
training  in  order  that  their  efficiency  and 
happiness  may  be  Increased. 
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This  last  war  has  shown  the  Importance 
of  physical  education.  The  physical  and 
health  education  program  should  be  accel- 
erated. 

Adequate  educational  opportunities  for  the 
children  of  migrant  workers  are  needed. 
State  scholarships  for  outstanding  students 
who  are  unable  to  recetve  higher  education 
because  of  lack  of  finances  should  be  pro- 
vided. Many  of  the  public  school  buildings 
in  Delaware  are  In  need  of  repairs  and  paint. 
Many  schools,  especially  some  colored  schools, 
need  modern  and  safe  shops,  gymnasiums. 
cafeterias,  auditoriums,  and  libraries. 

THZ    DKIJIWAU    PLAN 

This  State  plan  Is  designed  to  develc^, 
under  the  provisions  of  the  Veterans  Eco- 
nomic Development  Corp.  (the  Little  Man's 
RFC),  the  resources  of  Dels  ware  to  pro- 
mote the  prosperity,  welfare  and  health  of 
all  our  people.  Career  opportunities  for  vet- 
erans as  well  as  continued  full  employment 
for  others  would  be  fostered  through  the 
development  of  needed  new  businesses,  the 
modernized  productivity  of  agriculture,  the 
utilization  of  unused  natural  resources,  and 
the  implementation  of  needed  self-liquidat- 
ing public  projects. 

The  Veterans  Corporation,  with  authority 
to  extend  credit  totaling  gS.OOO.ooo.OOO.  will 
direct  its  loans  toward  supplementing  the 
loans  of  banks  and  other  existing  private 
lending  agencies,  snd  the  capital  needed  will 
derive  from  existing  public  money.  No  ap- 
propriations from  Congress  will  l>e  neces- 
sary, as  only  profitable  self-liquidating 
projects  will  be  e«:msld«red. 

Planning  sctlvitles  would  be  on  a  Stata, 
county,  regional,  or  eoBUBUulty  level.  Tha 
8tat«  planning  board,  with  the  assistance  of 
a  know-how  committee,  composed  of  tech- 
nical axparts,  wotild  plan  for  the  physical  de- 
velopment of  the  Btau.  cooperating  with 
othar  Stata  aganelas  in  the  preparation  of 
programs.  It  would  ahto  assist  regional  and 
county  committees  (which  would  plan  for 
county  and  regional  projects)  and  commu- 
nity planning  boards,  giving  technical  ad- 
vice and  assisting  in  the  coordination  of 
State,  county,  and  community  plans.  It 
would  further  extend  technical  assistance  to 
Individuals,  new  businesses,  and  projecu. 

Since  the  "Little  Man's  RFC"  program  U 
eaaentlally  a  graas-roou  program — designed 
to  serve  small  business  and  Industry  and 
agriculture  in  the  community — emphasis  on 
plsnnlng  would  be  on  a  community  level. 
Thus,  while  the  State  planning  board  and 
know-bow  committee  would  engage  in  plan- 
ning on  a  SUte-wide  basis,  their  primary 
function  would  be  to  serve  the  InteresU  of 
the  oommunitles  and  to  bring  to  bear  the 
cooperation  of  the  Federal  Government  on 
local  proJecU  whenever  advisable  and  nec- 
essary. 

Because  of  this  emphasis  on  local  plan- 
ning,  the   following   outline   on    State    and 
community  planning  will  list  specific  oppor- 
tunities for  development  and  expansion  un- 
der the  section  on  community  planning. 
Foreign  aid  to  stop  Communism  and  war 
Ambassadors,  ministers,  and  technical  ex- 
perta  of  friendly  nations  seeking  our  help 
under  the  Economic   Cooperation   Adminis- 
tration ^and  other  forms  of  foreign  aid  have 
shown  great  Interest  in  applying  thU  State 
plan  to  their  own  countries.     In  their  opin- 
ion,  the   plan   will   speed   modernization   of 
their  economy  and  enable  the  people  In  their 
communities    to    become    increasingly   self- 
sufficient.     This  economic  development  plan 
will  Increase  two-way  trade  between  the  peo- 
ple In  the  communities  of  the  United  Statea 
and    of    other   countries   for   the    increasing 
profit  and  security  of  both  our  peoples. 

It  Is  the  belief  of  American  authorities  that 
the  application  of  this  plan  In  the  commu- 
nities of  friendly  countries  will  help  provide 
a  firmer  foundation  upon  which  our  financial 
aid  at  Government  level  to  these  countries 
will  rest.     Further,  this  grass-roou  plan  may 


be  put  Into  effect  abroad  without  cost  to  the 
American  taxpayers  as  no  appropriations  of 
public  moneys  are  required.  This  is  con- 
sidered to  be  the  method  most  economical 
to  the  American  taxpayer  to  stop  Communist 
Imperlaltem  and  war. 

Community  planning 

1.  Local  plaimlng  board  Is  established,  rep- 
resenting industry,  finance,  business,  labor, 
sciences,  the  professions,  veterans,  religious 
groups,  agriculture. 

2.  Planning  board  sete  up  a  know-how  com- 
mittee. 

3.  Planning  board  outlines  program  of  ac- 
tivity, recelvmg  assistance  In  organizing  and 
formulating  programs  from  State  planning 
commission  or  State  know-how  committee. 

a.  Inventory  to  determine  present  and  fu- 
ture economic  needs.  Including  preparation 
of  town  and  agrlcultiiral  maps  on  the  follow- 
ing: 

(1)  PopulaUon  distribution  and  Uends 

(2)  Pro{>erty-tax  siu-veys 

(3)  Land  use 

(4)  ZSonlng  ordinances 

(5)  Traffic  studies 

(6)  Recreational  faclllay  requlrementa 

(7)  Health  and  welfare  survey 

(8)  Community  center  redevelopmenU 

(9)  Highway  maintenance 

(10)  Fire  protection 

(11)  Water  supply 

(12)  Housing 

(13)  School  system 

(14)  Farming,  acreages,  crop  production, 
livestock 

(16)  Utility  senrlca 

(10)  Transportation  serrlce—alrport,  etc. 

(a)  Uses  facilities  of  Fadaral,  Stau,  and 
regional  agencies  for  f«ct>flndlng  and  making 
projective  studies. 

4  Oppi-irtunltlea  for  development  and  ex- 
panslon: 

a.  Local  Isdustrlas 

(1)  Needed  expansion  of  existing  Indus- 
tries 

(2)  Necdrd  new  Indiutrlea 

(a)  Research  for  new  producU 

(b)  Use  of  captured  enemy  patents  and 
new  processes 

(c)  Use  of  natural  resources 

(d)  New  IndustrUl  uses  for  agrlctUttual 
producU 

(3)  Processing  planU  for  local  producU 

(4)  Assembling  plants  for  local  markeU 

(5)  Service  Industries 

(6)  Retail  trade 

b.  Land  use 

(1)  Land  conservation 

(a)  Irrigation — surface-  and  underground- 
water  resources 

(b)  Reforestation 
(c>  Erosion  control 

(d)  Soil  treatment 

(e)  Fertilizers 

(2)  Water-power  development 

(a)  Utilities 

(b)  Industrial  uses 

(c)  Agricultural  ptirpoaes 

(d)  Home 

(3)  Agricultural  practices 

(a)  New  methods  of  farming  and  livestock 
Improvement 

(b)  New  farm  enterprises  and  better  use 
of  land  resources 

c.  Commerce 

(1)  Bales  development — new  market  cen- 
ters In  growing  communities 

(2)  Farm  cooperatives 

(3)  Export-development  opportunities 

(4)  Shipping 

(a)  Assembly,  processing,  and  warehous- 
ing facilltlee 

(b)  HartKJT  ImprovemenU;  feeder  lines 

(5)  Air  transport 

(0)  Trucking 
(7)  Freight 

d.  Mining 

(1)  Geological  Burve3ra 

(2)  Development  of  mineral  resources 

(3)  New  uses  for  mineral  producU 


e.  Tourist  and  recreational  areas 

(1)  Beaches  and  artificial  ponds  and  lakes 

(2)  Wood  trails  and  roads,  camping  areas 
(S)   Sports,  fish  and  game  stocking 

(4)  Restoration  of  historical  areas,  scenic 
improvement 

(5)  Hotels,  cabins,  t^nd  reetauranU 

(6)  Stream-  and  pond-pollution  control 

(7)  Handlcrafte 

f.  Public  service  (self -liquidating) 

(1)  Utilities  and  power  development 

(2)  Trausportatiou  of  passengers  ,^ 

(a)  B'ds 

(b)  Streetcar 

(c)  Train 

(d)  Air  travel 

(e)  Boat 

g.  Public  health  and  weUare    (self-liqui- 
dating) 

(1)  Medical  clinics 

(2)  Fire  prevention 

(3)  Sanitation 

(a)  Stream  pollution  abatement 

(b)  Sewage  disposal 

(c)  Garbage  disposal 

(4)  Hospitals    (Improvement   and/or   ex- 
pansion ) 

h.  Public  works  and  public  ImprovemenU 
(self -liquidating) 

(1)  Hotising 

(a)  Mtiltlple  low-rental  units 

(b)  Prefabricated  and  Industrial  housing 

(2)  Toll  bridges 

(3)  Parking  areas  and  buildings 

(4)  Municipal  prnjecU 

1.  Education  (self-liquidating) 

( 1 )  Colleges,  professional  and  trade  seboola 
(improvement  and/or  expansion) 

(2)  Housing  to  fooommodata  veteran  stu- 
denU 

(3)  Commimlty  recreation  renters 

(4)  Vocational  and  socui  guidance 

(6)  Rural  school  program,  consolidation 
and  transportation. 

atat*  and  refrionai  plannin§ 

1.  SUU  planning  board  la  aafbHihad,  rep- 
resenting industry,  finance,  buslnaae,  labor, 
sciences,  the  profaaalotu,  veterans,  religious 
groups  : 

a.  Tha  board  supplemenU  and  implamanU 
work  of  axlstlng  State  planning  agenclaa^ 

b.  The  board  cooperates  with  and  aarvw 
community  planning  boards. 

2.  Planning  boards  seU  up  a  StaU  know- 
how  eommlttee  compoeed  of  technical  as- 
perU  In  various  fields: 

a.  Know-how  committee  gives  technical 
advice  to  planning  board,  to  community 
know-how  committees,  to  county  or  regional 
committees,  to  Individuals,  to  new  buslnaaaaa 
and  projects. 

3.  Planning  board  outlines  program  of  ac- 
tivity, receiving  assistance  in  organizing  and 
formulating  programs  from  State  know-how 
committee  (or  State  planning  commission) : 

a.  Takes  Inventory  to  determine  present 
and  future  economic  needs  of  State  and 
geographic  area,  preparing  Etate.  regional, 
and  county  maps  and  statistical  studies. 

(1)  Uses  facilities  of  Federal.  State,  and 
regional  departments  and  agencies  for  fact- 
finding and  making  projective  studies. 

4.  Planning  board  relates  county,  com- 
mimlty, and  Intrastate  regional  plans  to  one 
another,  thereby  eliminating  overlapping, 
confusion,  and  improfitable  enterprises  and 
projects. 

5.  Planning  board  cooperates  with  other 
States  on  regional  projects  in  same  geo- 
graphic area,  such  as  power  developments, 
land  conservation,  etc. 

(Specific  opportunities  for  development 
and  expansion  outlined  in  detail  in  section 
on  community  planning.) 

In  closing  my  remarks,  I  cite  the  experi- 
ence most  governors  of  States,  Members  of 
Congress,  and  other  public  servanU  have  had 
with  people.  We  can  lead  our  people  Just 
so  fast  and  Jtist  so  far.  Beyond  that  a  gap 
usually  occurs.  However.  It  has  been  my  ex- 
perience with  the  people  of  Dela«ar^  that 
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tta»y  are  exceedingly  alert  to  and  abreast  of 
ttof  opportunities  of  our  time.  A  clear  dexn- 
or  (tratton  of  this  U  the  active  cooperation 
of  small  businessmen,  veterans,  farmers,  and 
CO  nmunlty  fathers  in  Initiating  our  "Dela- 
wj  re  Plan."  Through  the  Implementation 
of  this  plan  and  that  of  similar  plans  In 
ot  ler  States  in  the  United  States  and  In 
ot  ler  countries,  our  people  can  help  to  check 
C(  mmunist   Imperialism  and   war. 

[Jndcr  these  State  plans,  provided  for  by 
th;  enactment  of  our  proposed  "Veteran; 
Kc  Qnomlc  Development  Corporation  Act"  or 
L  Itle  Mans  RFC  '  we  can  help  Inaugurate 
tb  I  greatest  era  of  Individual  prosperity  and 
pt  racoal  security  in  our  dynamic  American 
hi  itory. 
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Earopean  Recovery  Plan 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 

HON.  WAT  ARNOLD 

or  Musocai 
N  THE  HOUSX  OP  REPRESXNTATIW 

Thursday.  June  10.  1948 

Kfr.  ARNOLD.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
lei  tve  to  extend  my  remarlu  In  the  Ric- 
om.  I  wish  to  include  the  following  edl- 
toial  from  the  Wall  Street  Journal  of 
June  8.  concerning  the  publicity  given  to 
th  i  cut  made  by  the  House,  in  money  ap- 
prt>prlated  for  European  recovery: 
E«F  wiTHotrr  HTsmtics 

It  should  be  posalble  for  the  friends  of 
th( '  European  recovery  plan,  in  Congress  snd 
in  Lhe  press,  to  discuss  the  cut  made  by  the 
Hoise  In  the  money  appropriation  without 
gel  ting  hysterical  sbout  it.  Anyone  may 
00)  laliler  the  House  action  unwise,  but  such 
oa  Irarsts  as  "crippling  recovery  in  Europe ' 
•«  nonsense  So  are  the  quoted  extracts 
fro  m  the  Communist  press  of  Europe  to  the 
eff  "ct  that  the  United  States  cannot  be 
triiited  to  keep  its  word. 

the  House  had  voted  to  appropriate  more 
Indtead  of  less  than  the  administration  had 
asl  ed.  the  Communist  preaa  would  have  been 
Juic  as  violent.  It  would  then  have  harped 
on  Its  other  favorite  theme,  a  vicious  Amerl- 
cai  imperialism  ben^  on  subjugating  man- 
kind to  our  greedy  profiteers. 

/  dmittedly.  the  cut  in  ERP  funds  voted 
he  House  Is  a  rather  drastic  one.  Where- 
the  administration  had  asked  Congress 
provide  •4.246,000.000  for  ERP  expendl- 
In  12  months,  the  lower  Chamber  marked 
fund  down  to  W.OOO.OOO.OOO  and  directed 
the  smaller  amount  should  cover  ERPs 
tlay  during  the  first  15  months.  The  total 
tpproprlations  for  all  foreign  aid  carried 
the  same  aouw  bill  was  $5,980,000,000. 
whnreas  the  mdmlntstratlon  had  asked  for  a 
totJil  of  •6.533.000.000. 

qut  It  cannot  yet  be  determined  whether 
the  smaller  ERP  appropriation  voted  by 
House  can  be  expended  in  12  months  or 
15  months  wthout  throwing  It  around, 
either  Ume  period  has  passed  Con- 
gress wUl  again  be  sitting.  If  KRP  shows 
indications  of  being  crippled  solely  by 
of  American  funds  7  or  8  months  hence, 
CodgroM  can  looaon  the  purse  strings  as  much 
1  h«n  seems  necMsary  and  wise. 
\  '9  think  It  Is  quite  possible  and  even 
pro  Mble  that  a  smaller  appropriation  at  this 
tlm;  than  the  admlnutration  calls  for  will 
act  tally  contribute  to  the  success  of  ^P. 
Ra|  Id.  large-scale  purchases  of  commodities 
and  Industrial  equipment  for  Europe  In  this 
couritry  will  Inevitably  work  to  raise  our 
price  lev^l.  That  means  that  the  faster  the 
AOx  aulstrator  of  ERP  spenas  bU  monev  the 


goods  be  can  get  for  It.  In  the  main, 
the  same  rtile  will  apply  to  his  buying  out- 
side the  United  States. 

There  Is  another  aspect  of  our  forelgn-ald 
spending  to  be  considered.  Last  week  the 
cables  reported  that  France  and  Italy  were 
refusing  to  buy  coal  from  Poland,  the  ob- 
vious reason  being  that  they  hoped  to  get 
their  fuel  for  nothing  through  ERP  No 
doubt  Administrator  Hoffman  will  seek  to 
correct  situations  like  that  How?  Only  by 
withholding  ERP  funds  in  similar  cases.  It 
Is  silly,  then,  to  say  that  reducing  the  rate 
at  which  ERP  money  can  be  laid  out  rlslu 
disaster  for  the  program. 

Some  little  conslderatloo.  too.  is  due  our 
own  people.  They  will  pay  for  what  we  give 
to  Europe,  not  only  through  taxation  but 
through  living  costs.  They  have  a  right  to 
ask  that  the  giving  be  held  within  their 
means  and  that  It  be  regulated  according  to 
the  degree  in  which  the  peoples  of  western 
Burope  help  themselves  and  one  another. 


Valnet  of  Various  Cropt  in  1947 


Appropriation  for  IntHtnte  of  Inter- 
American  Atf  air* 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BARTEL  J.  JONKliUN 

or   MICHIC,\N 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRBBXNTATIVXS 

Friday.  June  11, 1948 

Mr.  JONKMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  Include  the  foUowinR  editorial 
from  the  New  York  Times  of  June  10. 
1948. 

IS   THIS    TMK    GOOD   NCOHEOl? 

The  Senate  Committee  on  Appropriations 
has  an  opportunity  this  week  In  considering 
the  appropriation  lor  the  Institute  of  Inter- 
Amertcan  Affairs  to  undo  a  Hotise  blunder 
that  could  seriously  undermine  our  relations 
with  Latin  America.  It  should  restore  the 
money  cut  from  the  Institute's  requesu  for 
the  fiscal  year  1940  and  give  It  authorization 
to  enter  Into  contracts  with  Latin -American 
countries  for  the  following  year  If  It  does 
not.  about  the  last  tangible  vestige  of  the 
good  neighbor  policy  that  has  done  so  much 
to  unite  this  hemisphere  over  the  last  16 
years  will  have  gone  down  the  drain. 

It  Is  a  fairly  modest  sum  as  appropriations 
go  these  days — •1.348.500 — but  the  evil  ef- 
fects of  Its  deletion  can  be  great.  Editorial 
comment  In  Latin-American  newspapers 
since  the  report  of  the  House  Appropriations 
Committee  on  May  7  has  been  bitter. 

The  Institute  of  Inter-American  Affairs  Is 
a  chartered  Government  corporation  that 
was  set  up  under  the  old  Office  of  Inter- 
American  Affairs  to  carry  on  with  Latin- 
American  countries  cooperative  programs  In 
health,  sanitation,  education,  and  food  sup- 
ply. Currently  22  such  programs  are  In  ex- 
istence In  14  Latln-Amertcan  countries.  For 
every  dollar  this  Government  now  puu  Into 
the  programs  the  Latin  Americans  put  In 
two— •10.800.000  against  our  •5.800.000  for 
1948-49.  Yet  for  our  one-third  interest  we 
get  an  equal  voice. 

The  Institute's  program  can  be  shown  by 
figures  to  be  a  worth-while  one  merely  In  the 
area  of  foreign  trade.  In  Increased  Imports  by 
participating  countries  of  American  pharma- 
ceuticals, farm  machinery,  textbooks,  and  so 
on.  Beyond  that  there  arc  hardly  calculable 
benefits  In  eradication  of  diseases  that  might 
otherwise  be  earned  to  this  country  to  start 
epidemics,  and  Incalculable  benefits  in  good 
will  toward  lu. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON  RE!D  F.  MURRAY 

or  wisci  N'.iw 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  June  11.  1948 

Mr.  MURRAY  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  with  so  much  talk  about  basic 
and  Steagall  commodities.  I  submit  the 
following  information  from  the  Bureau 
of  Agricultural  Economics  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture; 

Value  of  1947  crops  sold  by  /armer$ 

Basic  commodities: 

Wheat ^3.  l&S.  OOC.  000 

Com -. 5.432.  OOC,  000 

Cotton' (imt  and  seed).    2.291.000,000 

Tobacco... 912.000.000 

Peanuts 328.000  000 

Rice 319.000.000 

Prult 896.000.000 

Toul  meat  animals 10.039.000,000 

Dairy   products 4.845,000.000 

Poultry  and  eggs 3,009.000.000 

Poutoas 637,000.000 

Dried  beans' 188,786.000 

Peas,  dried 32.003.000 

'Lint.   91 ,809.OO».OM:    soMl.   94O3.0i)O.0ll0. 
'Navy  beans.  843,250.000  estimate. 
Source;  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics. 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 

In  the  first  place,  there  are  not  any 
legal  basic  commodities.  Certain  crops 
as  corn,  cotton,  wheat,  tobacco,  peanuts, 
and  rice  are  called  basic  because  '.hey 
are  under  the  provisions  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Adjustment  Administration  Act. 
By  submitting  to  certain  acreage  con- 
trols they  automatically  come  under  the 
protection  of  the  loan  and  support  pro- 
vi.slons  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment 
Administration  Act.  I  will  not  attempt 
to  try  to  explain  why  a  S2.291.00C.000 
cotton  crop  has  special -privilege  leg.sla- 
tlon.  Millions  secured  from  custom?  re- 
ceipts on  wool  and  other  livestock  prod- 
ucts have  been  used  to  subsidize  cotton 
exports. 

The  New  Deal  agricultural  apprdach 
has  been,  first,  to  give  special-privilege 
legislation  to  the  crops  of  the  South;  sec- 
ond, to  subsidize  domestic  production  of 
soil-depleting  crops,  third,  to  subsidize 
exports  of  these  soil-depleting  crops; 
and.  fourth,  to  continually  jeopardize 
livestock  farming,  the  best-known  sys- 
tem of  conserving  soil  fertility. 

I  ask  you  in  all  fairness,  does  it  nrake 
economic  sen.«;e  to  you  to  support  prices 
for  a  $228,000,000  peanut  crop,  a  $219.- 
000.000  rice  crop,  or  a  $900,000,000  to- 
bacco crop  and  not  support  a  $3,000,000.- 
000  poultry  and  egg  crop,  a  $10,000,000.- 
000  meat  crop,  and  a  $4,800,000,000  milk 
crop?  Cotton  at  this  hour  is  enjoying 
export  subsidies  even  when  cotton  Is 
above  parity  at  the  market  place. 

All  crops  and  all  agricultural  commod- 
ities are  deserving  of  equal  legislative 
consideration.  A  study  of  the  logroll- 
ing machination  and  power  politics  that 
have  been  practiced  in  connection  with 
domestic  and  foreign  agricultural  prod- 
ucts  would  convince  anyone  that  the  log- 
rolling on  the  tariff  question  never 
equaled  the  logrolling  Incident  to  the 
New  Deal  agricultural  program. 
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A  Challenge  to  Educators 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HARVE  TIBBOH 

or  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  June  11.1948 

Mr.  TIBBOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  excerpts 
from  remarks  delivered  by  the  Honorable 
M.  Vaahti  Burr,  deputy  attorney  general 
of  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania, 
to  the  alumni  of  the  State  Teachers  Col- 
lege at  Indiana.  Pa..  May  22,  1948; 

There  are  oomplalnU  that  the  young  peo- 
ple of  today  are  losing  confidence  in  their 
•ktara  who.  they  are  Inclined  to  say.  can  no 
lonvK  help  to  point  the  way  to  succeM.  If 
tbiit  be  true,  Is  It  because  we  did  not  build 
strongly  enough,  or  Is  It  Isecause  we  forgot 
tb*  paths  by  which  we  ourselves  came? 
Have  we,  for  axample,  taken  our  freedom 
too  miKb  for  granted  and  valued  too  lightly 
itoose  fundamenul  precepts  of  Intellectual 
development  and  moral  courage  which  our 
forebears  valued  so  highly?  Have  we  been 
Inclined  to  forget  the  true  function  of  the 
teacher  In  our  concentration  upon  turning 
out  a  standardized,  streamlined,  assembly- 
line  Intellectual  product  without  adequate 
consideration  for  character  building? 

We  prize  of  our  free  system  of  government 
In  America.  No  system  of  government  based 
upon  the  freedom,  dignity,  and  Integrity  of 
the  Individual  can  endure  tuless  the  citizens 
are  adequately  educated.  An  enlightened 
public  opinion  la  required  In  any  free  gov- 
ernment. Of  all  the  groups  in  the  Nation 
having  an  ^influence  upon,  and  the  oppor- 
tunity to  mold,  public  opinion,  the  teachers, 
•specially  those  In  the  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary schools,  have  probably  the  greatest 
responsibility.  They  have  the  task  of  edu- 
cating youth  In  the  formative,  most  Impres- 
sionable years.  Hence  the  Immense  impor- 
tance of  adequate  education  of  the  teachers 
themselves,  so  that  the  teachers  may  fully 
appreciate  the  principles  of  our  American 
system  sind  the  social  and  economic  basis  of 
American  life.  Our  American  heritage  Is  the 
realization  that  life  Is  an  adventure  which 
obliges  us  to  place  spiritual  Integrity  above 
material  security  If  we  are  to  solve  problems 
which  confront  us  In  perpetuating  liberty 
for  all. 

The  charters  of  the  privately  owned  Co- 
lonial colleges  stressed  the  need  of  educat- 
ing youth  for  public  service  In  church  and 
civil  state.  The  Revolution  stimulated  pa- 
triotic fer\'or.  leading  to  the  study  of  our 
national  history  and  civics,  the  foundation  of 
political  education.  As  stated' by  Stephen 
Pierce  Duggan,  formerly  professor  of  educa- 
tion at  the  College  of  the  City  of  New  York: 

'•In  no  country  is  education  so  active  and 
vital  an  element  In  the  life  of  the  people  as 
In  the  United  States.  Nowhere  else  do  teach- 
ers show  so  strong  a  desire  for  self-Improve- 
ment, parents  so  great  a  determination  that 
their  children  shaU  take  advantage  of  the 
opportunities  offered,  or  citizens  so  great  a 
willingness  to  bear  the  necessary  expense 
•  •  '.In  other  words,  real  progress  U 
toeing  made  toward  the  realization  of  the 
American  educational  Ideal,  viz.  ro  to  organ- 
ize education  that  the  capacities  of  every 
child  shall  be  discovered  and  the  necesiary 
training  given  to  develop  those  capacities  to 
the  utmost,  to  the  end  that  every  Individual 
ahaU  be  doing  that  In  life  for  whlcb  his  na- 
tive abilities  fit  him." 

The  same  Prolessor  Duggan  sUtes.  very 
slgnlflcantly : 


"The  theory  upon  which  education  is  or- 
ganized In  the  United  State*  Is  the  very  op- 
posite of  that  which  holds  in  Eurt^e." 

We  may  feel  Justly  proud  of  our  American 
system  of  education,  even  with  all  its  faults. 
Let  us  be  on  guard  against  the  Importation 
Into  our  American  system  of  those  foreign 
Ideas  which,  for  example,  would  make  the 
educational  system  a  pawn  In  the  hands  of  a 
centralized  National  Government.  As  the 
president  of  the  University  of  Notre  Dame 
recently  remarked: 

'•There  Is  no  denying  that  our  schools  need 
greater  support,  but  we  cannot  strengthen 
them  by  sloughing  off  local  and  State  re- 
sponsibility and  lodging  control  In  the  hands 
of  a  remote  commissar  of  education.  Rather, 
we  must  reassume  our  Individual  responsi- 
bilities, for  education  like  good  government 
begins  at  home." 

The  Incontrovertible  fact  is,  as  stated  by 
Oov.  James  H.  Duff: 

"The  people  back  home  know  better  than 
anybody  else  what  their  problems  are  and 
how  able  and  wUllug  they  are  to  pay  to  solve 
them." 

It  is  good  common  sense  to  conclude  that 
If  the  people  are  willing  to  pay  for  l>ettcr 
schools  and  adequately  paid  teachers,  they 
would  rather  tax  themselves  In  their  own 
communities  where  they  will  have  the  use 
of  approximately  94  cents  out  of  each  tax 
dollar,  than  pay  taxes  to  the  Federal  Oovern- 
ment  for  the  same  purpose,  knowing  full 
well  that  every  dollar  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment gets  from  the  people  by  direct  or  in- 
direct tax  and  hands  back  to  them  in  grants, 
has  lost  as  much  as  40  or  50  percent  of 
its  value  In  transit.  (See  Inaugural  Address 
of  Gov.  William  M.  Tuck,  of  Virginia,  January 
16,  1946  (Vital  Speeches,  March  15.  1946>.) 

The  1947  general  assembly  enlarged  the 
tax  base  for  local  government  (including 
school  districts.  It  Is  now  for  the  citizens 
to  understand  that  they  can  guarantee  home 
rule  by  raising  the  needed  funds  at  home. 
Likewise,  Pennsylvania's  Representatives  in 
the  Congress  are  supporting  proposals  relat- 
ing to  coordination  of  Federal  and  State  tax- 
ation. Hon.  RicHAao  M.  Simpson,  chairman 
of  the  Pennsylvania  delegation,  is  sponsor  of 
one  of  these  proposals.  United  States  Sen- 
ator Bdwaxs  Martin  was  a  member  of  the 
joint  conference  of  congressional  and  gov- 
ernors' representatives  which  issued  a  state- 
ment to  the  effect  that  our  States  must 
cease  relying  upon  the  Federal  Government 
to  do  things  for  them  and  their  citizens 
which  they  can  do  for  themselves  as  well  as, 
or  better  than,  the  Federal  Government,  and 
that  the  Congress  should  withdraw  to  some 
extent  from  the  field  of  taxation  so  that  the 
States  may  have  more  tax  sources  In  order 
to  finance  State  programs,  such  as  education. 
In  the  Federal-State  system  of  govern- 
ment like  the  United  States,  there  must  of 
necessity  be  Federal-State  tax  coordination. 
There  Is  a  clear  duty,  therefore,  upon  every 
citizen  who  desires  the  American  system  of 
government  to  endure,  to  support  the  united 
effort  of  the  Congress  and  the  State  legis- 
latures in  effecting  such  a  program. 

Again  I  quote  the  president  of  the  uni- 
versity of  Notre  Dame,  who  has  so  well  said: 
"The  best  Investment  that  America  can 
make  today  Is  in  the  youth  that  will  be  the 
leaders  of  tomorrow.  And  no  agency  can 
produce  the  leadership  our  country  needs 
except  the  collegeii  and  universities  that  will 
take  their  stand  on  the  educational  legacy 
that  Is  ours  from  colonial  times" 

There  Is  the  challenge  to  our  educators  to- 
day. There  Is  the  challenge  to  the  State 
teachers  colleges  In  Pennsylvania — how  best 
to  preserve  and  extend  the  educatloniU  Ideals 
of  those  who  designed  and  establlslied  this 
great  Nation,  so  that  the  need  of  youth  In 
this  country  not  only  for  knowledge,  but 
also  for  a  keen  understanding  of  the  basic 
concepts  of  our  American  83rstem  and  of  the 
art  of  living  well  and  wisely,  may  best  be 
served. 


Confosion  Concerninf  Soil  CooscnratioB 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  W.  TRIMBLE 

or  ARKANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVES 

Thursday,  June  10.  1948 

Mr.  TRIMBLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  peo- 
ple In  my  district  are  intensely  Interested 
in  soil  conservation.  I  regret  to  see  that 
a  division  Is  taking  place  concerning  two 
agricultural  bills  which  are  now  pending 
In  the  Congress,  both  having  to  do  in 
some  measure  with  soil  conservation. 
One  is  Senator  Aiken's  bill,  S.  2318,  and 
as  a  part  of  my  remarks,  I  wish  to  Insert 
the  following  recommendations  which 
have  come  to  me  concerning  thla  bill: 

At  a  community  meeting  of  farmers  from 
Spring  Valley.  Goshen,  Elm  Springs.  Spring- 
dale,  Prairie  Grove.  Tontltown,  Farmlnfton. 
Rhea's  Mill,  Cane  HUl.  Morrow.  Cincinnati. 
Lincoln,  Biklns,  and  West  Pork  In  Wsshlng- 
ton  County,  Ark.,  we  reviewed  bUl  H.  R.  8064 
by  BepresenUtlve  Hon.     We  farmers   and 
committeemen  do  not  see  fit  to  recommend 
this  bUl,  as  It  Is  our  opinion  that  It  does  not 
represent  the  best  Interest  of  the  fanners  of 
the  Nation.    This  bill  does  not  give  all  fann- 
ers an  equal  opportunity  in  conserving  and 
rebuilding  soil  fertility.    The  administering 
of  the  program  Is  on  a  centralised  set-up 
coming  from  Federal  workers,  which  elimi- 
nates  the   State,    county,    and    community 
farmer-elected  committeemen  and  farmers  In 
having  any  authority  to  administer,  recom- 
mend, or  certify  practices  qualUylng  for  as- 
sistance.     We    feel    and    recommend    that 
farmer-elected  State,  county,  and  community 
committeemen  should  have  a  responsibility 
In  whatever  long-range  program  is  set  up, 
to  the  same  extent  that  they  have  In  the 
present  PMA  agricultural  conservation  pro- 
gram. 

Farmers  have  become  concerned  over  the 
numerous  bills  relative  to  coordination  ol 
various  agricultiu-al  agencies  into  a  long- 
range  agricultural  program.  We  farmers  and 
PMA  agricultural  conservation  committee- 
men reviewed  the  bUl,  8.  2318.  by  Senator 
AixzN.  After  our  review,  we  recommend  It, 
since  we  feel  this  bill  serves  the  beet  Inter- 
ests of  the  consumer,  agriculture,  and  farm- 
ers in  our  community  and  the  Nation. 

We  are  well  pleased  with  the  accomplish- 
ments and  results  of  the  PMA  agricultural 
conservation  program  and  do  not  feel  there 
Is  any  need  for  any  radical  changes  in  the 
present  farmer-administered  agricultural 
conservation  program,  since  the  ultimate 
objective  of  the  program  Is  to  achieve  a 
permanent  and  prosperous  agriculture,  ca- 
pable of  producing  efllclen  y  the  expanding 
food  and  fiber  requirements  of  our  growing 
population,  to  malnuin  our  soU  fertility  and 
rebuild  our  eroded  soils.  However,  should 
a  long-range  agricultural  program  be  set  up. 
we  endorse  bll^S.  2318  with  the  following 
recommended  changes:  That  title  1.  section 
101  (a)  and  (b),  be  changed  to  read  as 
follows : 

"(a)  The  educational  Information  and 
demonstrational  features  of  such  functions 
shall  be  exercised  through  the  Extension 
Service,  In  coordination  with  the  agency  to 
be  established  as  the  'Bureau  of  Agricultural 
Conservation  and  Improvement,'  since  that 
agency  will  be  charged  with  many  responsl- 
bUltlea  of  the  'Agricultural  Act  of  1948.' 

"(b)  The  research  and  investigation  fea- 
tures of  such  functions  shall  be  exercised 
through  the  agrlcultiu-al  experiment  stations 
In  coordination  with  the  Division  of  SoU  Con- 
servation and  Improvement." 
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We  further  recommend  that  it  a  long- 
r  inge.  coordinated  agricultural  program  ;■ 
s  St  up.  larmer -elected  committeemen  should 
li  BVe  a  part  In  lu  administration — similar  to 
♦  »e  part  they  now  have  In  the  PMA  agrlcu:- 
t  jral  conacrvatlon  program. 

After  reviewing  bill  S.  3318  and  our  recom- 
r  tended  changes,  we  solicit  your  consldera- 
t  on  of  our  recommendations  and  your  sup- 
F  ort  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1948. 

At  a  community  meeting  of  farmers  from 
irashtngton  County  farmers  unanimously 
alopted  the  following  resolutions: 

1.  That  an  annual  appropriation  of  net 
li  ss  than  WOOJOO.OOO  be  made  available,  with 
aiSclent  artitnttt ration  funds,  so  that  a 
s  able  conaenratlon   can   be   formulated.     If 

*  tie  program  and  funds  are  sublllzed,  with 
■  ImlnUtratlTe  funds  of  not  less  than  937.- 
0  10.000.  a  more  effective  Job  of  agricultural 
onservation  can  be  had.  since  elected 
f  { irmer-commltteemen  could  be  better 
t  alned  to  administer  the  program.  Present 
finds  do  not  permit  efficient  training  ard 
li  iforming  farmers  in  the  need  for  conserva- 
t  on  practices  and  the  guidance  and  assist- 
a  ice  In  putting  the  practice  on  the  land. 

2.  That  the  limitation  of  $500  payment* 
8  jould  l)e  eliminated.  Conservation  needa 
a-e  based  on  cropland  and  not  on  Individual 
f  irmers.  The  present  llmlUtlon  limiu  the 
c  >n8ervatlon  that  can  be  accomplished  on 
li  rge  acreage,  and  does  not  increase  (xxiserva- 
t  on  on  small  farms.  Assistance  should  be 
p  aced  on  the  needs  of  the  land,  and  not  on 
tl  le  total  amount  to  an  individual  farmer. 

3.  That  the  increases  in  small  payments  be 
ccntlnued  as  at  present. 

4.  That  assistance  for  conservation  for 
li  48-49  fiscal  years  t>e  Increased  to  9300.000.- 
0<0  for  each  year.  Conservation  still  could 
b<i  put  Into  practice  on  Washington  County 
tl  nna,  since  farming  operations  have  Just 
■4  irted  In  this  area.  Due  to  this  and  weather 
« nditions  many  conservation  practices  are 
p  it  Into  effect  In  the  late  spring,  summer, 
aid  fall  months.  Farming  plans  are  flexible 
t(  the  extent  that  changes  in  plans  would 
p  (TTOlt  more  conservation,  should  more  funds 
l>  I  made  available  In  1948. 

5.  That  services  now  available  through 
P  AA  agricultural-conservation  program 
si  ould  t>e  maintained,  since  they  are  vitally 
n  -eded  by  farmers  in  producing  farm  prod- 

and  rebuilding  soil  fertility.  However. 
there  be  any  need  for  consolidation 
efl  programs  and  agencies,  farmer-elected 
81  ate.  county,  and  community  committeemen 
st  Quld  administer  tJM  pragram  as  the  present 
PI  [A  agricultural -conservation  program  Is 
at  ministered.  Farmers  and  committees 
ah  Duld  make  recommendations,  and  this 
all  QUld  remain  the  tMsls  for  setting  up  agrt- 
cv  Itural-conservatlan  programs.  Informa- 
tion necessary  to  the  admlnUtratlon  of  the 
pr  >gram  should  be  handled  by  committees. 
Ej  tension  service  should  provide  educational 
m  iterial  on  subject  matter  and  experlmoit 
stj  tlon  results  of  practices  in  coordination 
wi  .h  the  committees. 

I.  That  at  least  •65.000.OCO  be  set  up  an- 
Ai  ally  for  the  school-lunch  program. 

Powell  C.  Williams,  Joe  P  Reed.  Prank 
8win.  Vol  Pullen.  J.  W.  Thompson.  Lee 
L.  Williams,  Floyd  Hays,  J  B.  McCuli- 
tlon.  Jack  Taldo,  George  Holcomb,  W. 
Shannon  Pharr.  Lincoln  E.  Maupla, 
Rce  D.  Stokenburj-,  E.  W.  Price,  O.  3, 
Smith. 

Similar  resolutiorrs  were  received  from 
C  R.  Broadhurst.  Scott  Evans,  and  D.  13. 
Bl  ilr.  members  of  the  Benton  County 
Tr  pie- A  Committee:  also  letters  from 
Ck  orge  W.  Reeves.  W.  J.  Ledford.  Jamt  s 
M.  Parker.  D.  W.  Alderson.  W.  P.  Rob- 
en.  Adry  Gaskill.  Ewell  E.  Boyd,  P.  V. 
BIj  inJcenshlp.  Everett  V.  Watson.  Lavon 
V.  Watson.  Clay  McBroom.  Paul  Smith, 
Lawrence  H.  Smith.  D.  C.  Parroit.  Ton 
Hj  rgis.  Fred  Berry.  Hood  Q.  Lough,  and 
J.  W.  ParrtaU. 


Also.  Mr.  Speaker,  another  group  In 
the  district  are  highly  in  favor  of  the 
Hope  bill  <H.  R.  6054),  including  soil- 
conservation  districts  throughout  my  10 
counties.  Among  those  who  have  writ- 
ten are  C.  M.  Ellington.  John  Jenkins. 
Jack  Corley.  D.  F.  Wright.  Dale  E.  Har- 
per. J.  E.  Ferguson.  Tom  Battershell. 
Ralph  Guthrie.  Gus  McCracken.  Frank 
H.  Love.  James  M.  Parker.  Walter  D. 
Ramey.  Sterlin  Hurley.  Carl  H.  Brown. 
Noah  Dearing.  Tom  Millard.  H.  R.  Koen. 
Reece  Caudle.  Kenneth  Sager.  and  M.  A. 
Hathcoat. 

I  think  perhaps  their  attitude  can  best 
be  summarized  through  an  editorial 
written  by  E.  H.  Taylor,  associate  editor 
of  the  Country  Gentleman,  which  ap- 
pearet^  in  the  April  1948  issue  of  the 
Journal  of  Soil  and  Water  Conservation. 
I  ask  to  insert  it  as  part  of  my  remarks: 

An  actual  land  policy  Is  now  In  sight.  The 
act  Introduced  In  Congress  by  Chairman 
CUTToao  R.  Hon.  of  the  House  Committee 
on  Agriculture,  bears  the  title  and  meets  the 
full  requirements  of  such  a  policy.  Its  pas- 
sage would  be  one  of  the  memorable  turn- 
ing points  in  our  history.  Insuring  the  foun- 
dation of  natural  resources  upon  which  all 
national  stability  rests. 

The  Hope  Act  has  two  decisive  merits.  It 
establishes  conservation  and  the  orderly 
development  of  our  land  and  water  resources 
as  a  basic  policy  of  the  United  States.  This 
win  focus  both  public  and  legislative  atten- 
tion on  conservation  and  wUl  give  It  a  prior- 
ity It  has  heretofore  lacked. 

The  act  coordinates  and  unlflea  all  the 
forces  now  engaged  in  a  divided  struggle  to 
protect  and  conserve  our  land  and  water 
and  their  dependent  resources.  To  realize 
how  important  such  a  step  la  one  has  only 
to  read  thU  passage  in  Fairfield  Ostwm's 
Our  Plundered  Planet:  "All  the  component 
parts  in  the  machinery  of  nature  are  de- 
pctKlent  one  upon  the  other.  Remove  any 
essential  part  and  the  machine  breaks  down. 
This  Is  a  primary  fact  and  there  is  no  other 
comparable  to  It  In  Importance.  •  •  • 
This  Interdependence  of  elements  Is.  In 
truth,  the  basic  law  of  nature.  Therefore, 
unless  man  respects  It,  nature  will  not  work 
for  him." 

Every  conservationist  has  realised  this 
unity  of  nature.  It  Is  brought  out  by  Dr. 
Ira  N.  Oabrieison  in  the  recent  report  of  the 
Iowa  Conservation  Study  Committee,  it  Is 
voiced  in  the  annual  report  of  Chief  Lyle 
F.  WatU  of  the  Forest  Service.  The  men 
wrestling  with  flood  control  In  the  great 
watersheds  are  coming  to  recognize  It.  Good 
land  use.  soil  and  water  conservation,  for- 
estallon.  flood  control,  slltatlon  prevention, 
fish  and  wildlife  propagation  are  all  parts  of 
one  proposition.  Under  the  Hope  Act  we 
wUl  be  able  to  deal  with  them  as  such,  co- 
ordinating our  efforts  to  correspond  with  the 
integrated  processes  ol  nature. 

The  act  fairly  rccognlaes  and  apportions 
the  responsibility  for  the  work  among  all 
the  various  Interested  agencies.  It  Is  espe- 
cially commendable  for  the  long  overdue  en- 
couragement it  gives  to  research.  And  It 
pro%'ldes.  as  It  should,  for  an  active  and  re- 
■p<»islble  participation  by  farmers  them- 
selves. In  fact.  Its  very  excellence  is  a  trib- 
ute to  Its  author,  one  of  the  fairest  and 
ablest  men  In  public  life  who.  by  virtue  of 
this  act.  if  nothing  else,  takes  rank  among 
the  great  statesmen  of  agriculture. 

In  the  Hope  Act  we  have  as  good  and 
workable  a  national  land  policy  as  we  are 
ever  likely  to  get.  It  represents  the  only 
ultimate  answer  to  the  needs  of  the  situa- 
tion. But  It  Is.  as  yet.  simply  a  propossl. 
What  it  requires  is  such  a  groundswell  of 
support  that  Its  passage  cannot  be  stayed 
either  by  apathjr  or  oppostton. 


The  MuDdt  Bill 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  MacKiNNON 

or   MlNNESOT.\ 

VS  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  June  11.  1948 

Mr.  M.^cKINNON.  Mr.  Speal.er.  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  include  the 
following  editorial  from  the  Anoka  Her- 
ald of  June  3.  1948: 

THE  MUNDT   BLL 

There  U  danger  now  that  the  Mundt  bill, 
which  would  go  a  long  way  toward  out:awlng 
the  communistic  party,  will  be  lost.  It  has 
passed  In  the  House,  but  there  Is  controversy 
over  Its  feasibility  in  the  Senate.  We  would 
like  to  take  some  of  our  flag-waving,  freedom- 
extolling  Senat  s  where  we  nave  been. 
Twenty-eight  years  ago  we  visited  schools  on 
the  west  coast  supported  by  Ru^lan  money 
where  communism  was  t>eing  taught  to  lit- 
tle children.  In  those  days  they  were  allowed 
this  type  of  democratic  freedom  The  phi- 
losophy of  Karl  Marx  and  the  ungodly  doc- 
trine in  which  they  clothe  themselves  was 
being  Instilled  Into  the  youth  of  America. 
The  editor  of  this  paper  at  that  time  raised 
the  alarm  of  this  menace  to  our  form  of  gov- 
ernment and  was  thought  a  little  "cracked" 
on  the  subject. 

When  we  read  that  smart  men  like  oenator 
B.KU.  has  his  doubu  over  the  Mundt  bill,  be- 
cause he  thinks  it  would  drive  them  entirely 
uixterground.  we  wonder  what  his  doubu 
are  at>out  our  laws  that  forbid  crimes  that 
undermine  our  form  of  government.  The 
Mundt  bill  Is  desigred  to  outlaw  foreign- 
Inspired  conspiracies  in  America,  and  that  Is 
whst  the  Communist  Party  Is  busy  doing. 
They  can  go  right  ahead  l>ellevln  the  doc- 
trine of  Karl  Marx.  What  the  law  Intends 
to  do  is  to  forbid  the  union  of  Marxists  into 
subversive-action  groups. 

The  Communist  Party  Is  very  tasy  oppos- 
ing the  bill,  so  It  leaves  the  question.  Why 
ar<,they  against  the  bill  If  it  Is  going-  to  be 
helpful  to  them?  The  answer  definitely  Is 
that  they  are  afraid  of  mass  opinion,  nd 
that  la  what  the  law  amounts  to. 

It  takes  years  for  what  so-ne  of  our  great- 
est writers  and  statesmen  have  stood  for  to 
show  thst  they  were  right.  People  like  to 
hear  sophistry:  they  like  to  hear  high-sound- 
ing democratic  phrases;  but  the  far-seeing 
man  who  sets  the  alarm  and  says  the  only  way 
to  curb  communism  Is  to  outlaw  It  Is  thought 
a  little  too  drastic.  They  need  to  take  heed 
of  what  happened  in  Czechoslovakia  and 
the  protest  the  people  made  there  Ir.  their 
recent  election.  The  Czechs  have  an  up- 
hill battle  to  fight,  but  when  over  35  percent 
of  the  people  brave  dire  threats  to  voice  their 
denunciation  of  communism  they  will  win 
in  the  final  analysis. 


Taconite  of  Iron  Ranf e  Promitei  New  Era 
of  Prosperity 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  JOHN  A.  BUTNIK 

or   MINNZSOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  June  11. 1948 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Ric- 
ORD.  I  Include  two  news  stories  relating  to 
the  development  of  taconite  as  a  source  of 
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iron,  and  the  meaning  of  this  develop- 
ment to  the  future  prosperity  of  Minne- 
sota. The  first  one  appeared  in  the  June 
3,  1948,  edition  of  the  Chi.^holm  Tribune- 
Herald  of  Chishoim.  Minn.  The  second 
article  was  published  in  the  June  3.  1948, 
edition  of  the  Chishoim  Free  Press. 
They  follow: 

(From  the  Chishoim   (Minn.)    Tribune- 
Herald) 

MINES    SCHOOL    CSOWNS    TEABS    OP    KESEAKCH  — 

NEW    PROCESS    ASSUSES    TVTCRZ    INDCSTKY    OF 
a.VXCE 

After  years  of  experimentation,  the  Uni- 
versity of  Minnesota  has  announced  that  it 
has  made  real  pig  iron  out  of  that  common 
product  of  the  Mesabi  Range — taconite. 

Headed  by  Prof.  E.  W.  Davis,  the  experl- 
mental  work  on  taconite  has  been  going  on 
lor  many  years  to  prove  that  even  with  the 
range's  high-grade  ore  running  low  or  de- 
pleted the  low-grade  taconite.  of  which  there 
Is  a  great  abundance  available,  will  be  valu- 
able in  taking  over. 

Professor  Davis  last  Friday  described  the 
testa  at  the  mines  experiment  station  at  the 
University  of  Minnesota  as  completely  satis- 
factory, as  the  long  years  of  experimentation 
begin  to  pay  off. 

The  State  university  researchers  an- 
nounced that  they  have  proved  they  are  able 
to  convert  the  metallic  powder  they  extract 
from  the  stone  into  real  pig  iron  and  to 
prove  It  they  have  160  tons  of  iron  stacked 
up  behind  the  station  on  the  campus. 

For  many  years  and  particularly  following 
the  huge  demand  during  World  War  II,  au- 
thorities have  wondered  what  would  happen 
to  the  iron  industry  when  the  high  grade  ores 
obtained  from  range  mines  are  exhausted  and 
have  tried  to  visualize  the  situation  within 
the  next  few  years  when  these  ores  are  gone. 

Now  the  problem  is  licked,  the  university 
announced,  and  Professor  Davis,  who  along 
with  his  associates  who  pioneered  the  experi- 
ments was  given  high  praise  by  J.  L.  Morrill, 
university  president,  has  Indicated  that  the 
new  process  Is  financially  feasible. 

"In  my  Judgment."  Professor  Davis  said. 
"use  of  taconite  In  place  of  high  grade  ore 
will  not  materially  Increase  the  price  of  steel 
to  the  consumer.  There  is  no  reason  why 
cost  of  the  finished  products  should  be  any 
higher." 

In  a  story  from  Minneapolis  last  week  end 
the  statement  was  made  that  since  Minne- 
sota's iron  ore  is  the  heart  of  America's  steel 
industry,  taconite — which  contains  about  30 
percent  iron  ore— must  supply  the  Nation's 
needs  In  years  to  come.  Otherwise,  the  United 
States  will  have  to  look  to  foreign  sources  of 
supply. 

On  this  ground  range  governmental  and 
civic  leaders  haU  the  university  announce- 
ment on  the  new  process  announced  by  Dr. 
Davis.  The  university  will  have  two  plants 
for  extracting  the  Iron  from  taconite  in 
operation  by  the  end  of  summer. 

A  test  plant,  on  about  the  same  scale  as  at 
the  university  laboratory.  Is  now  In  service 
In  Hlbblng.  The  second,  now  being  built  at 
Aurora.  Is  a  "preliminary"  plant,  anticipat- 
ing expansion  into  commercial  operation, 
scheduled  to  be  completed  In  August. 

University  authorities  call  attention  to  the 
fact  that  the  Aurora  plant  is  not  to  be  con- 
fused v.lth  a  Iron  powder  plant  set  up  by  the 
Range  Resources  snd  Rehabilitation  Commis- 
sion 4  miles  away.  The  iron  powder  plant 
uses  an  entirely  different  material — carbonate 
rock,  which  is  far  less  abundant  than  taco- 
nite. it  was  said. 

University  authorities  went  on  to  indicate 
that  the  process  la  different  and  the  end  re- 
sult is  different.  Iron  powder  is  99  7  percent 
pure  iron  and  can  be  used  In  direct  manufac- 
ture of  die  tools  and  other  hard  steel  Items. 

Iron  ore,  which  is  what  taconite  yields,  is 
only  72  percent  Iron  at  Its  t>e8t  and  averages 
61.6  percent  Iron. 
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The  pig  iron  which  came  from  the  univer- 
sity blast  furnace  was  called  a  personal  tri- 
umph for  Professor  Davis  and  his  associates. 
Mr.  Davis  has  been  with  the  mines  station 
since  1914;  for  much  of  which  he  has  been  a 
leading  advocate  of  taconite  development. 

Discussing  development  of  taconite.  Presi- 
dent Morrill  paid  tribute  to  one  of  his  staff 
members  in  these  words; 

'Prof.  E.  W.  Davis,  director  of  the  mines 
experiment  station,  has  had  the  vision  to 
perceive  what  taconite  developments  might 
mean  to  Minnesota. 

"He  has  had  the  energy  to  carry  forward, 
sometimes  in  the  face  of  crushing  discour- 
agement, the  patient  and  persistent  endeavor 
that  all  fundamental  research  Involves.  He 
has  the  perseverance  of  a  crusader." 

Civic  leaders  of  Chishoim  now  feel  that  the 
future  of  the  iron  range  Is  assured  as  here 
are  unlimited  supplies  of  taconite. 


(From  the  Chishoim  (Minn.)  Free  Press) 

RED   COLD   OF  THE   IBON    RANGE   PROMISES   A    NEW 
ERA  OF  PSOSPERITY 

Taconite,  the  siliceous  and  iron-bearing 
rock  which  generations  of  miners  have  re- 
jected for  richer  ore  bodies  in  the  Lake  Su- 
perior region.  Is  destined  to  become  a  key- 
stone ore  source  for  the  steel -making  fur- 
naces of  America. 

For  millions  of  years  nature  has  been 
leaching  Iron  ore  from  taconites  by  the  slow, 
percolating  action  of  water.  Scientists  of 
United  States  Steel  Corp.  now  propose  to 
transmute  the  25  to  35  percent  iron  content 
of  taconites  into  thousands  of  tons  of  valua- 
ble ore  concentrates  per  hour  by  developing 
processes  for  grinding  the  same  hard  rock  to 
powder,  separating  the  Iron  compounds  from 
the  mixture,  and  then  concentrating  it  so 
that  it  can  be  used  in  the  production  of  iron 
and  steel. 

With  the  objective  of  conducting  a  long- 
range  study  to  develop  commercially  useful 
concentrating  methods,  Oliver  Iron  Mining 
Co..  United  States  Steel's  ore-producing 
subsidiary,  has  established  a  new  research 
laboratory  here.  This  latest  addition  to  Its 
research  facilities  still  further  extends  the 
studies  of  ore  Iseneflciatlon  sponsored  by  the 
Oliver  Co.  through  its  more  than  half  a  cen- 
tury of  existence. 

"In  the  past,"  said  Walter  L.  Maxson, 
Oliver's  vice  president  In  charge  of  research, 
"the  ore  supply  available  from  the  Lake  Su- 
perior district  has  consisted  of  high-grade 
underground  and  open-pit  direct-shipping 
ores,  provided  In  concentrated  form  by 
nature  and  supplemented  by  varying 
amounts  of  concentrates  produced  by  rela- 
tively simple  processes.  This  type  of  ore  sup- 
ply can  be  expected  to  continue,  although  In 
gradually  reducing  volume,  for  a  long  time 
to  come.  The  exact  length  of  time  depends 
upon  the  demand  for  and  the  industrial 
absorption  of  iron  and  steel  products." 

Concurrently.  Maxson  added,  the  future 
supply  from  this  region  will  contain  Increas- 
ing proportions  of  high-cost  underground 
ores  and  high-cost  concentrates  while  the 
proportion  of  direct-shipping  open  pit  ores 
will  decline.  Ultimately  the  Lake  Superior 
ore  supply  will  conrtst  largely  of  concen- 
trates, together  with  a  moderate  proportion 
of  underground  direct-shipping  ores. 

A  review  of  past  years'  mining  activity 
shows  that  more  than  2ii  billion  gross  tons 
of  iron  ore  have  been  shipped  from  Lake 
Superior  mines  since  iron  ore  was  first  dis- 
covered in  this  part  of  the  country  almost 
100  years  ago.  Of  this  amount  1.619,000.000 
tons  came  from  Minnesota's  three  ranges, 
almost  72  percent  of  the  total  for  the  entire 
Lake  Superior  district. 

Considering  only  Minnesota's  ranges,  it 
was  found  that  in  the  prosperous  twenties 
about  30,000.000  tons  of  direct-shipping  ores 
(highest  grade)  left  the  ranges  each  year. 
This  pace  slowed  somewhat  during  depres- 
sion years,  but  by  1940  was  up  to  almost 
40,000,000  tons.    Peak  war  demands  reached 


more  than  57.000,000  tons  In  1»42.  while  the 
war  years  1940-1945  took  almost  300,000.000 
tons — one-filth  of  the  total  high-grade  di- 
rect-shipping ore  mined  in  both  under- 
ground and  open  pit  properties  since  these 
Minnesota  deposits  were  discovered! 

In  future  years  the  supply  of  underground 
and  open  pit  direct-shipping  ores  will  be 
gradually  augmented  by  a  steadily  increas- 
ing amount  of  concentrates  and  spealally 
treated  low  grade  ores.  Consequently,  the 
future  demand  against  all  reserves  of  high 
grade  ores  will  gradually  diminish  to  a  point, 
perhaps  only  one-half  of  what  it  is  today, 
according  to  some  estimates. 

Thus,  as  Maxson  asserted,  one  era  in  Iron 
mining  is  gradually  drawing  to  a  close,  and 
another,  challenging  all  the  ingenuity  and 
knowledge  that  raw  materials  and  engineer- 
ing can  muster,  is  dawning.  Since  there 
are  billions  of  tons  of  taconite,  he  said,  the 
perfection  of  an  economic  method  of  ex- 
tracting Iron  values  from  it  should  solve 
the  problem  of  American  iron  ore  reserves 
for  years  to  come. 

As  to  the  quality  of  the  future  ore,  Max- 
son has  asked  furnace  operators  to  share  In 
the  problems  of  the  ore  dresser.  He  cited 
158  separate  grades  of  ore  specified  in  1944 
which  Included  many  overlapping  duplica- 
tions, and  warned  that  the  period  of  mul- 
tiple grades  of  high  quality  ore,  blended  to 
exact  specifications.  Is  ending. 

Blast  furnace  operators,  he  suggested,  may 
well  project  their  thinking  forward  to  the 
time  when,  the  proportions  of  fine-structure 
concentrates  will  arrive  in  agglomerated 
form,  either  noduUzed  or  sintered.  The 
great  advantage  of  the  coming  ores.  Mr. 
Maxson  concluded,  will  lie  In  the  fact  that 
they  will  be  more  imlform  in  grade  both 
chemically  and  structually.  than  Nature 
provides. 


Stigma  To  Be  Removed 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  WALTER  H.  JUDD 

OF  MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  June  11. 1948 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Spealcer,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks,  I  Include  the  fol- 
lowing editorial  from  the  St.  Louis  Star- 
Times  of  May  3.  1948.  In  support  of  my 
bill,  reintroduced  as  H.  R.  6809,  to  remove 
any  stigma  on  the  basis  of  race  from  cur 
Immigration  and  naturalization  laws: 

STIGMA    TO    BE    REMOVED 

The  argument  for  passage  of  Representa- 
tive Walter  H.  JtroD'a  bUl  to  remove  racial 
discrimination  from  the  naturalization  laws 
is  best  summed  up  by  the  case  of  one  woman, 
the  mother  of  Sadao  Munemori,  a  Japanese- 
American  who  was  posthumously  awarded  a 
Congressional  Medal  of  Honor  for  gallantry  In 
Italy. 

Mrs.  Munemori  sought  citizenship  In  the 
country  for  which  her  son  died  and  in  which 
she  has  resided  many  years.  But  It  was  de- 
nied her,  as  it  is  denied  some  90.000  persons 
who  were  born  In  Japan  but  have  lived  In  the 
United  States  20,  30,  or  40  years. 

These  men  and  women,  thousands  of  them 
parents  of  Nisei  who  bore  arms  In  the  late 
conflict,  are  denied  a  privilege  that  has  been 
extended  to  Chinese,  Filipinos,  and  natives 
of  India.  As  established  members  of  Ameri- 
can communities,  they  have  accepted  the  re- 
sponsibilities of  citizenship  but  are  barred 
by  law  from  naturalization. 

Representative  Judd's  bill  wotild  make  cit- 
izenship available  to  all  Immigrants  having  a 
legal  right  to  permanent  residence.  It  would 
be  a  small  token  of  appreciation  to  persona 
like   Mrs.  Munemori.      More   than   that,   it 
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tM  notice  to  the  Par  last  and  all  the 
that  the  United  Stataa  makea  ita  bid 
International  frtenrtrtilp  on  a  platform 
from  any  belief  that  racial  origin  eatab- 
•  Inferiority. 


TW  Jvgglcn 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  W.  J.  BRYAN  DORN 

or  SOUTH  caaoi.m* 
nt  THX  HOUSE  OF  RSPRBBBNTATTVES 

Frtday.June  11, 1948 

Kir.  DORN.     Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  I  xtend  my  remarks  in  the  Rxcokd.  I 
Incliule  tbe  following  edltonai : 
THS  jvoaixaa 

•oquaUitance  of  oun  waa  bom  and 

rtla^rt  tn  tbe  Kataer'a  Germany.    His  youth 

■pent  under  the  shadow  of  "papa's  annu- 

To  gain  this  anchor  against  the  future 

wb<de   family  scrimped   and   saved.     It 

for  papa's  annuity  that  the  family  fore- 

vacations,  that  mama  paaaad  up  new 

and  that  the  children  did  with  make* 

toys. 

the  spring  of  1933  papa's  policy  matured. 

policy  was  paid  all  right,   at  full   face 

But  mama  took  the  whole  o'  It.  a 

of   savings,    and    the    family    cele- 

wlth  one  good  Sunday  dinner. 

have  a   neighbor  who  waa  born   here 

baa  lived  his  life  In  one  neighborhood. 

dark  and  uncertain  days  of  the  de- 

lon  be,  too.  bought  an  annuity.     In  IS 

If  he  waa  tnigal.  he  was  to  retire  on 

a  month. 

t   Cbrtstmaa   he   began   to   receive   the 

of    his    sacn&ces.    His    checks    come 

arly    and   are   helpful,    but    the    dream 

I  etirement  ts  gone      Re  no  longer  talka 

aboiat  the  cottage  In  Florida. 

•  two  men.  unknown  to  one  another, 
hav^  a  eoaniDon  bond.     With  both  of  them 
community,  that  ia  to  say  their  gov- 
»nt,  failed  to  keep  faith.     Tbey  aacrl- 
something  of  value  and  got  back  a  thing 
bore  the  same  label   but  which   had 
Both  of  these  men  feel  cheated, 
la  a  difference  between  what  hap- 
to  the  German  mark  and  to  the  United 
dollar.     But  the  difference  Is  quantu 
not    qualitative.     The    same    thing 
to  tbe  dollar  as  bappcnad  to  the 
and  for  womm  at  the  aaa*  rMaons.    It 
uppen  here:  ]ust  not  ac  ba<fix. 

ing  money  la  an  age-old  device  to 
currency  for  armament  programs  and 
r  nonproductive  governmental  projects, 
people  who  pay  for  It  are  all  those  who 
rrugal,  all  those  who  have  savings,  who 
Insurance  policies,  or  who  participate  In 
pen:  Ion  plans. 

are  many  ways  to  cheapen  money. 

used  to  shave  the  edges  of  their  gold 

Later  govomments  simply   whirled 

Mmpo  of  the  printing  presses.     A  more 

method  is  to  pump  up  the  cur- 

and  credit  supply  through  the  govem- 

controlled    central    banking    system. 

has  the  advantage  of  being  too  subtle  to 

the  populace. 

U4der  tbe  Impelling  neceaalty  of  war  this 

\iaed  the  up-to-date  method.     The 

require  no  commentary. 

we  are  embarking  once  more  on  a  great 

program  to  be  plied  atop  an  al- 

huge   Government   budget.     And    In 

they  are  again  talking  dangerous 
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In|  the  past  few  weeks  there  have  been  a 

I  of  news  stories  with  all  tbe  earmarks 

of  rtfad  dredgers  for  an  about-face  In  Govern- 


ment fiscal  policy.  In  one  case  an  "authorita- 
tive Govemment  spokesman."  who  addressed 
a  formal  press  conference  but  who  refused 
to  let  his  name  be  used,  said  the  adBlBlitra- 
tlon  "might"  have  to  drop  all  credit  curb- 
ing programs.  On  the  contrary,  tbe  Govern- 
ment "might"  deliberately  encourage  more 
credit  expansion  to  pay  for  the  huge  spend- 
ing. 

Stripped  of  the  economist's  Jargon,  this 
means  that  the  administration  Is  toying  with 
the  Idea  of  Inflation  again. 

Everybody  knows  what  Inflation  does  to 
dally  prices.  We  are  prone  to  forget  too 
easily  that  It  also  cheapens — and  can  com- 
pdetely  destroy — the  accompllahments  of  a 
lifetime 

That's  not  an  academic  evil  to  the  man  In 
the  street.  It  Is  a  threat  to  avery  laborer  who 
looks  forward  to  a  pension,  to  every  man  who 
buys  savings  bonds  or  puts  away  a  dollar 
for  the  proverbial  rainy  day.  to  every  man 
who  scrimps  for  an  Insurance  policy.  And 
7S.000.COO  Individuals  in  this  country  hold 
private  life-insurance  policies,  not  counting 
social  security.  These  policies  affect  three 
out  of  every  four  ABMrtcan  families. 

Tbe  wartime  inflatlen  haa  already  atolen 
half  the  savings  of  many  d  these.    Further 


Inflauon.  so  glibly  talked  about,  can  only 
dlssolva  OK»t  of  the  remainder. 

We  think  It'a  about  time  Irresponsible  of- 
ficials stopped  playing  ducks  and  drakea  with 
a  people's  future. 


Does  a  Duty  of  1  Cent  Per  Pound  on  Hof  s, 
3  Cents  Per  Pound  on  Lard,  and  25 
Cents  Per  Bushel  on  Com  Make  Eco- 
nomic Sense  to  You? 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  REID  F.  MURRAY 

or   WISCONSUi 

ts  THX  HOUSE  OP  REPRKSBrTATIVSS 

Friday.  June  11,1948 

Mr.  MURRAY  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  following  ofDcial  informa- 
tion is  from  the  United  States  Turifl 
Commission : 


Duties  on  twine,  pork,  and 

corn 

PcjulpUoa 

TarW  rale  In- 

Act  ofitao 

1»«5 

i»ta 

9ttir>^ _ 

Turk. 

hYf^h  or  ehlDrd 

a  oanU  per  poond... 

aHemtsperpeond. 
da 

1  cent  per  pound  ■ 

IHoents  per  pound  1. 

m  osBU  p«  pound. 

Ssntsparpooad'.. 
»  eMiB  par  bwhel 
ofaspeaads. 

Scrats  per  pound... 

1  eant  per  pouixl.* 
\ii  tmU  par  poiiDd.' 

Frotwi 

Da* 

Baron,  haoL^  sM  ahoaklcn,  and  Mker  pvk. 
|ir*piir<«l  or  lenttTwl: 
Cookfd,  booed,  porkM    ta   alrtlicht  mo- 
tsmm   or  aiads  lata  wmsaw  e(  any 
kind. 

Oth.* 

Cwn  «  iDAit«,  including  mclEed  can 

3X  ewts  per  poond. 

do 

2S  raati*  pv  boahel 

oTM  pounds. 
3  cents  per  poond... 

3H  eent*  pv  pcood 

3  eanu  p«  pooad.* 
ttwatapvbadMlef 
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3  cents  pw  poot  d. 

>  Trade  agwewient  wtth  Canada.  eOsctirt  Janoary  IW. 

>  Bound.  OoKva.  IMa 
•  Utaeva.  IMa. 


Tounv.  V.  S.  Tartn 


May  11,  K«. 


If  It  takes  12  bushels  of  com  to  pro- 
duce 100  pounds  of  hog.  it  would  be 
necessary  to  pay  $3  in  duty — 12  times 
25  cents — to  import  sufficient  com  to 
produce  100  pounds  of  hog.  The  100- 
pound  hog  can  be  imported  for  1  cent  per 
pound,  or  for  $1.  This  is  just  one  more 
example  of,  first,  the  antlllvcstock  posi- 
tion taken  by  the  present  administration; 
and  second,  it  is  just  one  of  the  many  ex- 
amples of  the  uneconomic  approach  that 
has  been  made  by  the  infantile  group 
which  has  lacked  factual,  scientific,  nu- 
tritional training,  and  which  has  been 
selected  to  make  reciprocal  trade 
treaties. 

Hogs  and  lard  have  for  years  had  equal 
prices  in  the  market  place.  The  duty  of 
1  cent  per  pound  on  hogs  and  3  cents 
per  pound  down  do  not  make  economic 
sense.  Apparently,  the  reason  why  the 
duty  on  lard  is  3  cents  per  poimd  is  be- 
cause the  duty  on  cottonseed  and  soy- 
bean oil  is  3  cents  per  pound  and  a  reduc 
tlon  in  the  duty  on  lard  below  the  duty  on 
vegetable  oils  would  be  too  apparently 
ridiculous. 

Do  you  now  really  t>elieve  in  Uie  New 
Deal  brand  of  reciprocity?  Would  you. 
if  I  ask,  sutKcrlbe  to  it  If  Uvestock  prod- 
ucts had  three  times  the  protection  that 
the  com  had? 


Lincoln  Day  Address  by  Val  J. 
Washington 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  ALBERT  L.  REEVES,  JR. 

or  Mi.ssouai 
IN  TUX  HOUSE  OF  RKFRSSENTATTVU 

Friday.  June  11.1948 

Mr.  REEVES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  Include 
in  the  remark.s  excerpLs  from  an  address 
delivered  before  the  Kansas  City  Negro 
Republican  Club  on  the  occasion  of  a 
dinner  commemorating  the  birthday  of 
Abraham  Lincoln,  by  Mr.  Val  J.  Wash- 
ington : 

Mr  Chairman,  honored  guest,  and  frtends, 
thla  ia  an  unusual  night  In  my  life.  becaUae 
I  have  been  asked  here  to  address  tbe  Kan- 
sas City  Republicans  on  Abraham  Lincoln. 
This  is  one  of  my  favorite  subjects,  and  I  am. 
therefore,  going  to  aak  you  to  bear  with  me 
as  I  talk  about  this  great  human.  The  stib- 
ject  of  my  address  thu  evening  will  be  Lin- 
coln Was  No  Phony,  and  I  repeat,  Llnco'n 
was  no  phony. 

Most  of  us  know  the  general  biographical 
sketch  of  Abraham  Lincoln's  life.  We  know 
th.1t  he  was  our  sixteenth  President,  born  In 
the  most  humbie  walk  of  life;  that  his  birth- 
place   was    a    leg    cabin:    that    his    father, 
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Thomas  Lincoln,  had  grown  up  literally  with- 
out an  education:  and  that  his  mother,  Nancy 
Hanks,  was  Illiterate. 

In  1830  Abraham  Lincoln  was  then  20 
years  old  and  remained  with  his  family  In 
Illinois  only  long  enough  to  help  with  the 
building  of  a  new  cabin  and  to  assist  In  the 
rough  taelcs  of  the  following  winter.  Upon 
leaving  home  he  navigated  a  fiatboat  from  a 
point  near  Springfield  down  to  New  Orleans 
under  the  guidance  of  his  personal  friend. 
John  Hanks.  In  New  Orleans,  for  the  first 
time,  Lincoln  beheld  the  true  horrors  of  hu- 
man slavery.  He  saw  Negroes  In  chains — 
whipped  and  scourged. 

One  morning  In  his  rambllngs  over  the 
city  Lincoln  and  John  Hanks  passed  a  slave 
auction.  A  vigorous  and  comely  mulatto  girl 
was  being  sold.  She  underwent  a  thorough 
examination  at  the  hands  of  the  bidders. 
They  pinched  her  flesh  and  made  her  trot  up 
and  down  the  room  like  a  horse  so  that,  as 
the  auctioneer  said,  the  bidders  might  satisfy 
themselves  as  to  whether  the  article  being 
offered  for  sale  was  sound.  Tbe  whole  thing 
was  so  revolting  that  Lincoln  moved  away 
from  the  scene  with  a  deep  feeling  of  uncon- 
querable hate.  Bidding  his  companions  to 
follow  him.  he  said,  "By  God,  bo3rs,  let  us  get 
away  from  this.  If  ever  I  get  a  chance  to  hit 
that  thing,  I  will  hit  It  hard."  For  several 
days  after  that,  in  the  words  of  John  Hanks, 
"Lincoln's  heart  bled.  He  said  nothing 
much,  was  silent  from  feeling,  was  sad,  looked 
bad,  felt  bad.  was  thoughtful  and  abstracted. 
I  can  say,  knowing  him,  that  It  was  on  this 
trip  that  he  formed  his  opinion  of  slavery. 
I  have  heard  him  say  so  often  and  often." 

In  1834  he  was  elected*.to  the  Illinois 
Legislature  where  he  served  four  successive 
terms.  In  1847,  he  served  one  term  In  Con- 
gress where  he  had  the  distinction  of  being 
the  only  Whig  from  Illinois,  and  on  January 
10,  1849,  he  read  a  proposal  to  abolish  slavery 
In  the  National  Capital.  In  1855  he  be- 
came Identified  with  the  new  Republican 
Party  and  at  the  State  convention  In  Bloom- 
Ington,  in  what  some  have  called  his  great- 
est speech,  he  became  the  leading  Repub- 
lican In  Illinois. 

Two  years  later  he  was  successful  in  get- 
ting the  Republican  senatorial  nomination. 
In  Springfield  In  1858  he  delivered  a  care- 
fully prepared  speech  revealing  bis  position 
on  the  slavery  question  and  denouncing  the 
Dred  Scot  decision  as  part  of  the  proslavery 
conspiracy  to  recognize  slavery  even  in  the 
free  States.  Then,  followed  a  series  of  de- 
bates with  the  leading  Democrat.  E>ouglas,  In 
the  senatorial  campaign  In  which  he  showed 
his  strength  as  a  leader  and  politician.  He 
was  nominated  in  the  national  convention 
at  Chicago,  because  he  was  a  candidate  who 
was  not  too  radical  nor  too  conservative. 
The  result,  of  course,  was  his  election  as  the 
sixteenth  President  of  the  United  States. 

Lincoln  received  a  sweep  of  the  electoral 
votes  for  reelection  In  1864  In  spite  of  oppo- 
sition within  his  own  party.  He  did  not  ex- 
perience the  ensuing  struggle  lor  reconstruc- 
tion for  he  was  assassinated  on  the  night  of 
April  16.  1865,  In  the  Ford  Theater  by  John 
Wilkes  Booth. 

I  wish  to  say  right  here  and  now  that  Lin- 
coln's real  Interest  in  slavery,  and  his  pro- 
gram for  the  abolition  of  It  actually  started 
in  1830  at  the  age  of  20  when  he  saw  slaves 
sold  on  the  block  In  New  Orleans.  I  want 
you  people  to  keep  that  date  firmly  en- 
trenched In  your  minds  during  this  disser- 
tation. Remember,  at  that  time,  Lincoln 
was  not  a  politician;  he  had  taken  no  part  In 
politics,  nor  had  he  ever  made  a  speech.  But 
at  20  years  of  age,  as  I  mentioned  earlier,  he 
said.  "Someday  I  am  going  to  hit  that  thing 
and  hit  it  hard."  That  is  all  one  needs  to 
know  about  what  was  on  Abraham  Lincoln's 
mind  regarding  slavery.  That  happened  118 
years  ago — at  that  time  every  ounce  of  brain 
power  and  every  type  of  diplomacy  Imagi- 
nable was  necessary  to  accomplish  his  aim — 


the  ultimate  freedom  of  the  slaves.  You  have 
often  heard.  In  recent  years  since  the  Demo- 
crats came  to  power,  braztn  remarks  from 
some  of  our  Negroes  such  as  "Forget  Lin- 
coln," "You  can't  eat  Lincoln,"  "It's  time  to 
turn  his  picture  to  the  wall,"  "Lincoln  did 
not  fight  the  war  to  free  the  slaves."  and 
many  other  such  ridiculous  statements.  I 
again  wish  to  call  your  attention  to  118  yeai3 
ago  and  to  his  statement  at  that  time,  "Some 
day  I'll  hit  that  thing  and  hit  It  hard." 

Llncc^n,  In  answer  to  Horace  Greeley  on 
his  criticism  of  Lincoln  for  the  way  he 
handled  slavery  had  this  to  say:  "If  I  could 
save  the  Union  without  freeing  any  slave, 
I  would  do  It;  and  If  I  could  do  It  by  freeing 
all  the  slaves,  I  would  do  It;  and  if  1  could 
save  it  by  freeing  some  Si-id  leaving  others 
alone,  I  would  also  do  that.  This  la  my  ofQ- 
clal  duty  as  1  see  It,  but  does  not  In  any 
way  change  my  personal  views,  that  aJl  men 
should  be  free." 

Lincoln's  abUlty  never  to  let  his  personal 
feeling  Interfere  with  what  he  thought  was 
his  official  duty  was  what  made  all  who  knew 
and  studied  his  acts  respect  and  love  him. 
Other  remarks  of  Lincoln  on  slavery,  which 
leave  no  doubt  as  to  where  he  stood  are  as 
follows: 

"As  I  would  not  be  a  slave,  so  I  would  not 
be  a  master.  This  expressed  my  Idea  of 
democracy.  Whatever  differs  from  this,  to 
the  extent  of  the  difference  Is  no  democracy." 
"Familiarize  yourself  with  the  chains  of 
bondage  and  you  prepare  your  own  limbs  to 
wear  them.  Accustomed  to  trample  on  the 
rlghU  of  others,  you  have  lost  the  genius  of 
your  own  Independence  and  become  the  fit 
subject  of  the  first  cunning  tyrant  who  rises 
among  you." 

"The  same  spirit  says,  'You  toll  and  work 
and  earn  bread,  and  I'll  eat  It."  No  matter  In 
what  shape  It  comes,  whether  from  the 
mouth  of  a  king  who  seeks  to  bestride  the 
people  of  his  own  nation  and  live  by  the 
fruits  of  their  labor,  or  from  one  race  of  men 
as  an  apology  for  enslaving  another  race.  It 
is  the  same  tyrannical  principle." 

"I  like  the  system  which  lets  a  man  quit 
when  he  wants  to  and  wish  It  might  prevail 
everywhere.  One  of  the  reasons  why  I  am 
opposed  to  slavery  is  just  here." 

"I  believe  this  Government  cannot  endure 
permanently  half  slave  and  half  free." 

"In  giving  freedom  to  the  slaves  we  assure 
freedom  to  the  free." 

You  must  keep  in  mind  that  Lincoln 
served  but  one  full  term  as  President  of  the 
United  States,  and  within  that  one  term  had 
accomplished  his  long-sought  dream  of 
making  all  men  free. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  Lincoln  was  no 
phony. 

Now  let  us  compare  him  with  the  present- 
day  activities  of  the  Democrats.  All  of  you 
know  that  for  the  last  15  years  we  have 
heard  many  of  our  so-called  leaders  running 
up  and  down  the  country  telling  of  this 
great  liberal  administration  which  has  had 
control  of  our  Government  for  the  last  15 
years.  In  the  hands  of  this  administration 
was  placed  more  power  and  confidence  than 
In  any  other  administration  In  the  history 
of  these  United  States.  From  now  on  In 
this  address  I  will  deal  with  the  general 
dlshoivesty  of  these  so-called  leaders. 

Let  us  see  just  what  this  Democratic  Party 
has  really  done.  There  are  In  this  country 
today  two  major  parties — the  Democratic  and 
the  Republican.  I  do  not  Intend  in  this 
discussion  to  let  the  Democrats  take  credit 
for  all  of  the  good  things  they  claim  to  have 
done  and  side-step  the  true  Issues  of  Interest 
to  us.  I  am  willing,  In  this  comparison,  to 
take  all  of  the  venom  which  can  be  heaped 
upon  the  Republican  Party  by  Its  opponents. 
If  the  Democrats  will  take  credit  for  all  of 
their  failures  and  shortcomings. 

One  of  the  tricks  of  the  Democratic  propa- 
gandists In  the  past  has  been  to  try  to  con- 
vince you  that  the  Democrats  of  the  North 


are  not  in  favor  of  the  Democrats  of  the 
South.  In  the  North,  where  Negroes  can  vote, 
they  have  sought  their  support;  In  the  Saulh. 
where  they  would  have  real  power.  If  they 
could  vote,  they  have  done  everything  to 
keep  them  from  doing  so. 

I  do  not  thinlt  It  Is  necessary  to  call  your 
attention  to  the  Rankins  and  the  Bllboc — 
we  all   know  of   them;    but  right  here   and 
now  I  am  going  to  ask  you   why,  after   15 
years  of  rule   by   these  great   liberal   Demo- 
crats, we,  as  Negroes,  are  still   lightUig   for 
the   anti-lynch,   anti-poll-taa,   and  fair-em- 
ployment practice  bills.    They  have  hurled  at 
you  the  fact  that  some  few  Republicans  did 
not  vote  for  these  bills,  but  there  has  never 
been    a    time    when    racial    leglf.lation    wks 
brought  before  the  Congress  of  these  United 
States  that  the  majority  of  the  Republicans 
(and  a  large  majority)    In  both  the  House 
and  the  Senate  did   not  vote  favorably  for 
this  legiriatlon.    That,  most  assuredly,  ts  vn- 
true  of  the  Democrats.    Let  us  examine  « heir 
record  a  little  more  closely.     At  the  height 
of  the  New  Deal,  In  the  Seventy-fifth  Con- 
gress, out  of  435  Congressmen,  only  89  v/ere 
RepubUcans;   there  were  333  Democrats  and 
13  who  belonged  to  minor  parties;  the  whole 
of  these  13  minor-party  members  rupported 
the  New  Deal  in  all  of  its  theories.     Out  of 
96  Senators  there  were   17   Republicans,  75 
Democrats,  and  4  minor-party  members.    If 
all  of  the  Republicans,  and  all  of  the  Demo- 
crats from  the  South  and  all  of  their  minor- 
party  members  bad  voted  against  racial  legis- 
lation, the  northern  Democrats  would  have 
had  243  Congressmen  to  pass  anything  they 
wanted,  with  plenty  of  votes  to  spare.    In  the 
Senate,  if  the  same  situation  had  taken  place, 
they  would  have  had  75  Senators  or  a  clear 
majority.     Did  they  pass  any  of  the  racial 
legislation?    The  answer  Is  most  evident,  for 
we  are  still   fighting  for  them.     And  when 
It   is   acted   on   favorably.   Republicans    w'll 
do  It.    FEPC  has  been  passed  In  seven  States: 
New  York,  New  Jersey,  Massachusetts,  Con- 
necticut. Wisconsin,  Oregon,  and  Indiana — 
all    of   them    States    with    Republican    Gov- 
eriiors    and    Republican    leglslattires.      But 
what    are   the   Democratic-controlled   States 
doing?     In  the  North  they  have  not  passed 
FEPC  in  a  single  State;  while  In  the  South, 
just  let  me  read  you  exactly  what  they  are 
doing  to  keep  us  from  our  citizenship  rights. 
Wrightsville,  Ga.,  January  20,  1948:  "Voters 
and  candidates  In  Johnson  County  Democrat 
primary,  scheduled  for  March  3,  must  sign 
pledges  saying  that  they  favor  the  white  pri- 
mary, segregation  of  races,  and  the  county 
unit  system  of  voting."    Candidates  qualify- 
ing for  the  primary  must  make  similar  writ- 
ten vows.     The  following  seven  rules  must 
be  followed:   (1)  Pavor  the  county  unit  sys- 
tem now  existing  In  the  State  of  Georgia; 
(2)  favor  the  white  primary;  (3)  favor  preser- 
vation of  segregation  for  the  races  as  now 
exists  in  Georgia;    (4)    oppose  communism; 
(5)  oppose  any  organization  that  seeks  to  de- 
stroy the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
and  the  constitution  of  Georgia;  (6)  oppose 
enactment  into  law  of  the  rules  and  regula- 
tions promulgated  by  the  Fair  Employment 
Practice   Committee;    (7)    will   support    the 
nominees  of  this  primary  In  the  general  elec- 
tion. 

Jackson,  Miss.,  January  24,  1948:  A  bill  re- 
quiring that  the  State  constitution  be  Uught 
In  all  schools  Is  being  criticized  hotly  In  the 
Mississippi  Legislature  on  the  grounds  It 
might  make  it  easier  for  Negroes  to  vote.  The 
measure  would  insert  in  the  curriculum  of  all 
Mississippi  high  schools  the  teaching  of  the 
State  constitution.  Senator  John  Culkln, 
Democrat,  of  Jacksonville,  Miss.,  asserted  that 
If  a  Negro  presented  a  circuit  clerk  with  a 
diploma  showing  he  had  been  taught  the 
State  constitution  the  clerk  might  find  it  dif- 
ficult not  to  register  him. 

South  Carolina:  The  Democratic  Party 
sought  to  bar  Negroes  from  its  elections  by 
divorcing   primary   from  State   control.     It 
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mi  de  the  Democrat  tc  Party  an  exclusire  club 
op  'ned  to  white  persona  only.  A  court  of  ap- 
p^la  ruled  against  thla  saying.  "No  election 
ihlnery  can  be  upheld  If  Its  purpoae  or 
la  to  deny  the  Negro,  on  account  of 
race,  or  color,  an  effective  Toice  in  tlM 
irifeminent  of  his  county,  of  his  State,  or 
oonmunlty  wherein  he  Uvea."  Democrau 
ha)re  chosen,  however,  to  Ignore  this  law.  and 
going  on  with  their  plan  to  exclude  the 
N^r^>ee  from  voting. 

lew  Orleans.  La.  Plve-doUar  flnea  vera 
le^  led  against  three  Negro  school  teacher*  In 
Rscorder's  Court  on  charges  of  refusing  to 
ob^r  police  orders  to  move  on  during  the 
bere  of  the  Freedom  Train. 
:  gemphu.  Tenn  :  "I  do  not  know  when  the 
Train  will  get  to  MemphU:  I  thaaglit 
lad  run  out  of  gas  ' — quotation  by  ■.  M. 
democratic  political  boss  of  Memphis. 
statement  was  made  after  he  had  re« 
to  let  Negroes  and  whites  visit  the  Pree- 
Traln  at  the  same  time. 
4Ucon  County.  Ala.:  In  Macon  Coimty. 
the  seat  of  famed  Tuskegee  Institute,  no 
board  for  voters  has  functioned 
ilmost  2  years.  It  Is  impossible  for  rcst- 
of  Macon  County,  white  or  black,  to 
qu4ltfy  as  voters.  Oovemor  Folsom.  Demo- 
of  Alabama,  lias  admitted  it  Is  almost 
le  to  find  three  white  citizens  who 
as  registrars,  the  former  registrars 
after  having  denied  a  Negro.  William 
IllteheU.  of  Tuskegee.  the  right  to  vots. 
County  has  over  8.500  colored  as 
6.000  white  residents.  The  white 
citiaenry  solved  their  dilemma 
abolishing  the  board.  A  great  many 
seem  to  feel  that  if  democracy  dosa 
work  In  the  Interest  of  white  supremacy 
iftiouldn't  work  at  all. 
I^xMotn.  In  less  than  6  years,  under  mora 
conditions,  gave  us  our  complete  fraa 
and  had  be  not  been  killed  by  an  aaaaa- 
bullet.    would    have    worked   out    oo 
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( an  you  imagine  Lincoln  Ignoring  tbsaa 
inj  istlces    for    16    years?     He    would    hava 
raifsdled  them  long  a«o.     Ladles  and  gentle- 
.  Lincoln  was  no  phoney. 
Itow  let  us  see  about  some  of   the  great 
liberals  and  what  they  stand  for. 

\tOT  CLAtnw  PiPFEB.  Democrat,  of 
who  has  paraded  over  the  coimtry 
ine  of  the  greatest  liberals  of  all  times. 
an<  who  at  one  time  compared  Henry  Wallaos 
wit  tt  Chnst  at  a  public  meeting,  has  refused 
to  leave  the  Democrat  Party  to  support 
Wa  lace 

I  Ft  us  look  a  little  more  closely  at  the  r«e« 
ord  of  Senator  Pwrm.  this  great  Florida 
t.  According  to  the  Saturday  Kve- 
nlak  Post  of  August  31.  1M4.  Pxpm's  ultra 
llb(  ral  policy,  "is  a  blend  of  political  expedi* 
encf  anid  deep  conviction."  P&ppu  meets  the 
^  tests  of  liberalism.  He  Is  firmly  op- 
to  poverty.  But  the  acid  test  of  all- 
llberallsm.  racial  equality,  is  to  much  for 
He  campaigned  in  19S0  with  promises 
something  for  the  "poor  white  man  In 
SoQih,"  not  the  poor  black  man.  He 
•falnst  the  antUynch  bill,  twice 
voting  against  cloture.  Bilbo  could  have 
doT|e  no  more  against  this  liberal  measure. 
944  when  be  was  running  for  reelection. 
ihouted  for  white  supremacy:  he  loudly 
pro  claimed  that  Florida  primaries  would  ba 
kep!  white;  no  votes  for  Negroes.  •"The 
Sotth  will  allow  nothing  to  impair  whits 
mp  tmacy." 
I|9  fou  think  that  Lincoln  would  h«T« 
eaofht  in  the  company  with  msn  so 
in  their  thinking  and  In  their 
acti?  I  say  that  Lincoln  would  have  had 
Botfiinff  whataoever  to  do  with  them,  be- 
ladlas  and  gentlemen.  Lincoln  was  no 
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high  Government  costs  are  the  greatest  con- 
tributing factors  to  the  high  cost  of  food, 
shelter,  and  practically  everything  we  buy. 
The  New  Jersey  Taxpayers  Association  is- 
•aad  a  report  recently  In  which  It  estimated 
that  each  and  every  person  In  the  Unttad 
States  averaged  paying  9335  per  year  for 
food,  while  the  cost  to  each  Individual  of 
supporting  our  Federal  Government  Is  1341 
per  year  Think  of  that  $16  more  per  year 
to  the  Federal  Government  for  taxes  than 
we  spend  for  food,  and  keep  this  m  mind,  this 
does  not  Include  taxes  paid  to  State  and 
local   governments. 

It  Is  natural  when  you  talk  about  cutting 
budgets  that  Government  job  holders  woxild 
put  pressure  on  Congress  to  block  these  ecou- 
omlss  because  they  do  not  want  to  lose  their 
Jobs.  When  Attorney  General  Clark,  Demo- 
crat, was  testifying  before  the  Senate  Civil 
Service  Commission  Committee  he  said,  "In 
the  Government  It  seems  like  the  more  peo- 
ple you  have  working  for  you  the  more  money 
you  make  (meaning  the  boss  makes  more 
money)  so  nobody  ever  wants  to  get  rid  of 
any  of  the  staff."  Abraham  Lincoln  would 
never  had  stood  for  the  wrecking  of  our 
country's  security.  He  would  have,  however, 
found  a  sensible  way  to  solve  our  problems. 

Ladles  and  gentlemen,  Lincoln  was  no 
phony. 

Lincoln,  who  believed  In  the  principle  of 
the  Constitution,  had  this  to  say: 

"The  people  of  these  United  States  are  the 
rightful  master  of  txath  Congress  and  courts, 
not  to  overthrow  the  Constitution  but  to 
overthrow  the  men  who  pervert  the  Consti- 
tution." 

Lincoln  further  said,  'Tf  you  once  forfeit 
the  confidence  of  your  fellow  citizens,  you 
can  never  regain  their  respect  and  esteem. 
It  Is  true  that  you  may  fool  all  the  people 
some  of  the  time:  you  can  even  fool  some 
of  the  people  all  of  the  time;  but  you  can't 
fool  aU  the  people  all  the  time." 

And  so  the  Democratic  Party  Is  now  at  the 
end  of  the  road  and  cannot  any  longer  "fool 
any  of  the  people  any  of  the  Ume."  Real 
leaders,  as  Lincoln,  never  try  to  fool  the 
people.  Ladles  and  gentlemen,  Lincoln  was 
no  phony. 


Our  ForesU 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  W.  TRIMBLE 

or  AXX.UfSAS 

IN  THE  HOnSS  OF  RKPRESINTATIVIS 
Thursday,  June  10,  1948 

Mr.  TRIMBLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  no  man 
in  northwest  Arkansas  Ls  doing  more  lor 
the  develpoment  of  our  State  than  is 
C.  P.  Byms.  editor  of  the  Southwest 
American.  Mr.  Byms  is  In  the  forefront 
of  any  flght  for  the  development  of  Ar- 
kansas, and  especially  with  reference  to 
the  conservation  of  our  natural  resources. 

It  is  a  little  late,  but  I  believe  the  Con- 
tress  needA  to  read  his  editorial  which 
appeared  In  the  December  8.  1947.  issue 
of  the  Southwest  American,  published  at 
Port  Smith.  Under  leave  to  extend  I 
Insert  the  editorial  as  part  oX  my  re- 
marks: 


orr  nu 

<By  C.  r.  Byms) 

Congrssi  saved  some  dimes  and  lost  soma 
ddUan  with  its  sooaomy  cuts  last  spring 
In  axpenaas  of  radaral  iftncles  which  deal 
with  natural  i  naoiesB. 

A  graphic  danoBStratlon  of  expanatv* 
aeonomy  is  the  sals  ot  timber  from  tha 
national  forasta. 


Funds  to  finance  Federal  costs  in  sale  of 
national  forest  timber  should  have  been 
increased.  Instead,  they  were  cut.  It 
wasnt  much  of  a  cut  in  dollars  or  in  per- 
centage— only  $15,271  trlnuned  off  the  pre- 
vious year'.t  allotment  o<  SA93,340.  It  made  a 
showing  of  saving  in  the  record.  But  It 
didn't  make  a  showing  of  saving  In  Govern- 
ment raoelpts,  in  available  lumber  or  In  mors 
bouacs  to  meet  the  critical  shortage. 

The  value  of  lumber  is  high.  The  demand 
for  It  Is  unprecedented.  Obviously,  now  Is 
the  time  to  cut  and  sell  all  tha  timber  which 
logically  should  be  taken  out  of  the  forests. 
But  the  economy  >  ollcy  of  Congress  will  force 
an  expensive  slow-down  in  timber  cutting 
in  the  first  half  of  IMS  unless  additional 
funds  are  made  available  quickly. 

Heres  what  has  happened  in  the  Osark 
National  Forest  of  Arkansas:  The  timber 
cut  and  sold  in  the  1947  fiscal  year,  ending 
last  June  30.  was  19.425.000  board  feet.  The 
quota  for  the  year  beginning  July  1.  1947, 
was  set  at  20.000.000  board  feet.  The  money 
provided  to  pay  Federal  costs  was  $28,240.  By 
the  end  of  this  month,  the  tlmt>er  cut  will 
total  13.000,000  board  feet,  which  is  65  per- 
cent of  the  year's  quota,  and  the  money  spent 
will  likewise  be  65  percent  of  the  year's  al- 
lowance. For  the  next  6  months.  It  will  be 
necessary  to  slow  down  the  sale  of  timber 
to  stay  within  the  money  allotted.  The 
only  apparent  way  to  avoid  a  slow-down  la 
a  deficiency  appropriation  by  Congress. 

The  value  of  timber  cut  since  July  1  has 
averaged  $18.70  for  each  1.000  board  feet. 
The  coat  to  the  Forest  Service  for  marking, 
scaling,  and  other  expenses  connected  with 
the  sales,  has  averaged  $1  41  per  1.000  board 
feet.  So  every  1,000  board  feet  cut  has 
produced  a  net  return  of  $17.29.  It  is  logical 
to  asstune  that  these  values  and  expensea 
will  be  maintained  at  about  the  same  rata 
during  the  remainder  of  the  fiscal  year. 

The  Ozark  Forest  can  cut  only  about  7.000.- 
000  board  feet  between  January  1  and  June 
30,  if  no  more  money  Is  made  available.  It 
could  cut  5.000.000  or  6.000.000  more  feet 
If  the  funds  were  available.  Five  million 
fv  ^t  would  produce  a  net  yield  of  at  least 
$85,000.  Six  million  would  produce  more 
than  $100,000.  One-fourth  of  that  would  go 
to  the  counties  in  which  the  forest  is  located, 
to  be  spent  for  roads  and  schools.  The  other 
three-fotirths  would  go  into  the  Federal 
Treasury. 

For  every  $1  41  Congress  saved  by  cutting 
timber  sales  funds.  It  sacrlflcpd  $17.29  of 
revenue  for  the  Federal  Government  and  the 
counties. 

The  country  needs  all  the  timber  it  can  get 
now.  The  forests  nee^  cutting  of  mature 
trees  and  thinning  of  young  trees  to  main- 
tain their  maximum  production.  It  would 
be  wise  now  to  provide  fimds  to  keep  the 
timber  sale  program  going  at  full  tilt.  It  will 
always  be  wise  to  look  beyond  the  end  of  the 
week  when  cuts  are  proposed  for  natural  re- 
source agencies. 


Public  Power 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  A.  BLATNIK 

or  MiMimoT* 
IN  THI  HOU8I  OF  REPRESBNTATIVB8 

Friday.  June  11.1948 

Mr   BLATNIK.    Mr.    Speaker,   under 

leave  to  extend  my  remark.s  In  the  Rfc- 
c«o.  I  Include  the  full  text  of  President 
Tniman's  Seattle  address  of  June  10  as 
printed  In  the  June  11  edition  of  the 
New  York  Times.  As  a  member  of  the 
Hou.se  Committee  on  Public  Works  I  vis- 
ited this  Pacific  Northwest  area  last  sum- 
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mer  on  a  committee  Inspection  trip,  and 
I  am  convinced  that  Mr.  Truman's  pro- 
posal for  a  vast  program  of  public  power 
development  and  flood  control  is  a  sound 
and  constructive  one. 
The  address  follows: 

Yesterday  I  visited  the  Grand  Coulee  Dam 
for  the  third  time. 

The  sight  of  that  great  project  moved  me 
deeply,  as  It  has  moved  me  in  the  past.  For 
Grand  Coulee  has  a  significance  far  beyond 
the  direct  contribution  It  makes  to  the  pros- 
perity of  the  Pacific  Northwest,  vital  as  that 
IS.  To  me  that  magnificent  structure  stands 
for  many  things  to  a-hlch  I  am  deeply  de- 
voted, and  stands  for  many  things  tor  which 
I  stand  and  for  which  I  have  always  voted 
in  the  Senate. 

It  stands  for  the  wise  use  of  the  natural 
resources  with  which  God  has  endowed  us 
for  the  benefit  of  all  the  people. 

It  stands  for  the  use  of  water  for  two 
purposes  essential  to  the  growth  of  the 
West — Irrigation  and  power. 

It  stands  for  the  industrial  development 
of  the  West,  which  is  so  vital  for  the  growth 
of  this  whole  Nation. 

It  stands  for  the  courage  and  determina- 
tion of  far-sighted  citizens,  who  kept  up  the 
fight  for  the  construction  of  this  dam  until 
that  fight  was  won. 

It  stands  for  the  use  of  the  powers  of  the 
Federal  Goverment  to  promote  the  welfare 
of  Its  citizens. 

And,  finally,  it  stands  for  the  great  heart 
and  the  great  vision  of  one  who  did  so  much 
to  make  It  poeslble — Franklin  D.  Roosevelt. 

When  I  saw  Grand  Coulee  Dam  yesterday 
It  was  pounded  by  the  waters  of  the  worst 
fiood  that  has  visited  the  Columbia  River  In . 
54  years.  Mr.  Banks,  who  is  In  charge  out 
there,  told  me  that  a  million  acre-feet  of  wa- 
ter p>er  24  hours  vras  going  over  that  dam. 
That'?  almost  incomprehensible.  This  flood 
has  taken  precious  human  lives.  It  has  done 
tremendous  damage  to  towns  and  farms.  I 
cannot  express  too  strongly  the  concern  that 
this  disaster  has  brought  to  me.  But  it  is  an 
experience  from  which  we  can  learn  a  lesson, 
or  rather  get  added  proof  for  a  lesson  that 
many  of  us  learned  a  long  time  ago. 

rLOOOS  MUST  BE  CONTSOLLZD 

The  Federal  Government  must  press  for- 
ward vigorously  with  projects  to  control  the 
waters  of  our  rivers  and  direct  them  to  useful 
purposes. 

The  waters  of  the  Columbia  River  can  be 
controlled.  The  shock  of  this  tragedy  should 
reinforce  our  determination  to  build  the 
dams  and  other  structures  needed  to  bring 
about  euch  control. 

Nothing  can  ever  completely  repair  the 
damage  caused  by  this  flood,  or  replace  the 
lives  that  have  been  lost.  But  we  can  do 
something  to  see  that  it  does  not  happen 
again. 

We  know  what  must  be  done  to  achieve 
this.  We  have  already  proved  It  in  the  Ten- 
nessee Valley.  The  Tennessee  River  used  to 
flood  every  year  or  so.  But  that  doesn't  hap- 
pen any  more.  The  waters  have  been  checked 
by  dams.  Now  they  are  used  for  electric  pow- 
er and  for  navigation  and  recreation.  Now 
those  waters  that  used  to  rush  down  to  the 
•ea  in  floods  are  held  and  put  to  work.  Every 
year  In  the  Tennessee  Valley  mUllons  of  dol- 
lars—and probably  human  lives  as  well— are 
saved  because  the  floods  have  been  stopped. 

What  we  have  done  In  the  Tennessee  Valley 
We  can  do  elsewhere.  We  have  already  been 
moving  In  that  direction  In  other  great  river 
basins— such  as  the  Missouri,  the  Colorado, 
the  Central  Valley  in  California,  and  the 
Columbia.  Our  purpose  is  the  same  iu  all 
of  them — to  conserve  and  use  water,  instead 
of  waatlng  it.  But  to  achieve  that  simple 
purpose  we  must  follow  a  great  concept  of 
unified  development  erf  all  the  resources  of 
each  area.     And  that  is  no  easy  Job,  for  a 


number  of  reasons.     Let  me  use  the  Columbia 
River  basin  as  an  example. 

The  Columbia  and  Its  tributaries  comprise 
a  mighty  river  system  draining  parts  of  seven 
States  and  Canada.  It  discharges  the  second 
largest  flow  of  water  of  any  river  in  the 
United  SUtes.  To  harness  this  vast  flow 
will  take  many  dams  and  years  of  effort. 

Furthermore,  the  Columbia  Basin  Is  rich 
In  other  rej>ources  besides  water.  It  has 
fertile  land,  vast  bodies  of  timber,  valuable 
minerals,  and  a  multl-mllllon-doUru'  fishing 
Industry. 

We  cannot  plan  in  terms  of  water  alone 
The  water  and  the  land  must  be  considered 
together.  They  must  be  studied  In  relation 
to  fisheries  and  forests.  The  hydroelectric 
power  must  be  considered  in  relation  to  the 
processing  of  minerals.  All  natural  re- 
sources must  be  related  to  tlie  industrial 
development  of  the  region. 

There  must  be,  in  short,  a  great  vision  of 
what  the  resoiirces  of  a  region  can  achieve 
If  they  are  wisely  conser%'ed  and  developed 
together,  and  we  must  have  the  faith  and  the 
courage  to  carry  out  that  vision. 

It  will  take  the  toughest  kind  of  fight  to 
put  over  these  great  projects  for  western 
development.  For  there  are  people  in  this 
country  who  will  not  support  the  adequate 
development  of  western  resources.  A  few 
of  them,  unfortunately,  hold  influential 
positions.  They  are  opposed,  or  indifferent, 
to  the  development  of  these  western  regions 
for  the  Ijenefit  of  the  people  here  and  of 
the  whole  Nation.  They  £tUl  seem  to  look 
on  the  West  as  some  sort  of  wUderness  in 
which  the  Nation  should  invest  as  little  as 
possible. 

I  think  the  record  Is  conclusive  on  this 
point.  It  was  only  15  years  ago  that  the 
tremendous  waters  of  the  great  Columbia 
River  rushed  unused  to  the  sea.  At  the  same 
time,  good  farm  lands  in  the  Columbia  Basin 
lay  barren  and  dry.  Industries  which  needed 
huge  volumes  of  low-cost  power  stayed  else- 
where. The  same  story  was  true  throughout 
the  West.  In  those  days  too  many  of  the 
West's  raw  products  were  shipped  to  the  East 
for  processing:  and  the  people  here  got 
neither  the  Jobs  nor  the  profits  involved  in 
their  manufacture  into  finished  goods. 

Prior  to  1933  the  Reclamation  Act  had  been 
on  the  books  for  30  years.  In  all  that  time 
water  for  reclamation  had  been  extended 
to  less  than  3,000,000  acres  throughout  the 
West;  and  the  hydroelectric  power  capacity 
Installed  on  these  projects  was  only  35,000 
kilowatts.  Compare  that  with  the  present 
situation.  The  Grand  Coulee  project  alone 
will  produce  nearly  2,000.000  kilowatts  of 
power,  and  water  for  nearly  1,000,000  Bcres 
of  land,  and  there  are  projects  on  a  similar 
scale  under  way  all  through  the  West. 

It  is  easy  to  accept  conditions  as  they  are 
today,  and  to  forget  the  bitter  struggles  we 
went  through  to  bring  alxnit  this  progress. 
But  I  am  sure  most  of  you  can  recall  those 
days.  When  the  Bonneville  and  Grand 
Coiilee  projects  were  before  the  Congress, 
they  were  bitterly  opposed  by  the  ,  private 
power  lobby.  The  lobby  pointed  out  that 
there  was  not  much  industry  in  the  North- 
west. They  claimed  that  these  projects  would 
turn  out  to  be  white  elephants  because  there 
would  be  no  use  for  their  power.  And  a  lot 
of  people  believed  them. 

DAM    PmOJBCTS    MADE    GOOD 

But  the  projects  were  put  through  and  the 
cries  of  the  private  power  lobby  were  proved 
to  be  absurd.  The  low-cost  power  produead 
at  Bonneville  and  Grand  Coulee  attracted 
n«w  industries  to  the  Northwest  at  a  rapid 
rata. 

Dttrtng  tha  war  this  power  was  of  trs- 
mendotu  importance.  I  am  sure  that  Bonne- 
ville and  the  Grand  Coulee  speeded  up  vic- 
tory to  such  an  "^extent  that  they  more  than 
paid  for  themselves  in  money  and  in  men. 

Since  the  war  the  growth  of  the  Northwest 
has  continued.    The  demand  for  power,  in- 


stead of  decreasing  with  the  decline  of  war 
production,  has  greatly  increased.  I  wish 
those  Congressmen — and  there  are  a  lot  of 
them— who  are  still  listening  to  the  private 
power  lobby,  would  look  at  these  projects 
now.  They  are  turning  out  every  last  kilo- 
watt of  power  they  can,  and  new  generators 
are  being  Installed  as  fast  as  they  can  be  ob- 
tained. 

Moreover,  •  the  rapid  Indiutrial  develop- 
ment of  the  Pacific  Northwest  is  going  to  re- 
quire a  great  deal  more  power  In  the  years 
ahead.  Let's  look  at  some  of  the  facts  about 
this  industrial  development.  In  less  than  a 
decade,  the  power  from  the  BonnevUle  and 
Grand  Coulee  projects  has  led  to  the  estab- 
lishment In  the  Northwest  of  electric-proc- 
ess industries  turning  out  $140,000,000  worth 
of  products  each  year.  Many  other  new  In- 
dtistrles  have  sprung  up  in  the  Northwest 
The  indirect  effects  of  industrial  growth  here 
have  Ijeen  felt  across  the  Nation  in  higher 
employment,  higher  income,  and  greater 
wealth. 

For  example,  the  new  aluminum  rollint: 
mill  at  Spokane  is  selling  Its  products  to  600 
plants  throughout  the  Nation  which  emplo\ 
350.000  workers.  This  shows  that  industrial 
development  here  In  the  West  does  not  de- 
tract from  the  prosperity  of  any  other  region 
Instead,  It  adds  to  the  prosperity  of  the  whole 
Nation.  The  United  SUtes  is  still  growing, 
and  growing  fast.  The  growth  of  the  West 
means  a  better  life  for  people  here,  and  l>er- 
ter  markets  and  sources  of  supply  for  the  rest 
of  the  country  as  well. 

POWER    LOBBIES    HAVEN'T    LEAKNED 

You  might  think  that  the  private  power 
interests  and  others  who  have  fought  against 
the  development  of  the  West  would  have 
learned  by  now  that  western  growth  means 
increased  national  prosperity.  But  they  still 
haven't  learned.    Again  the  record  is  clear. 

Last  year  I  asked  the  Congress,  in  my  an- 
nual budget,  for  an  appropriation  of  $146.- 
000,000  to  carry  forward  the  reclamation 
program  for  the  development  of  water  re- 
sources. There  was  a  powerful  move  In  the 
Congress  to  cut  this  back  to  less  than  $50.- 
000,000.  Even  in  the  face  of  protests  from 
all  the  Western  States,  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives voted  to  cut  my  figure  by  more 
than  half. 

This  year  the  Congress  doesn't  seem  to  be 
quite  so  Interested  in  holding  back  the  de- 
velopment of  the  West.  But  I  have  a  sus- 
picion that  this  might  have  something  to  do 
with  the  fact  that  this  Is  1948.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  the  people  of  the  West  will  go  along 
with  a  system  that  appropriates  enough 
money  for  western  development  only  1  year 
out  of  4.  And  even  this  year,  the  appro- 
priation of  adequate  funds  is  in  doubt. 

Some  of  the  people  who  oppose  western 
development  represent  selfish  interests  who 
are  more  concerned  with  present  profits  than 
with  future  growth.  They  refuse  to  admit 
that  funds  spent  for  reclamation  projects  and 
power  plants  and  navigation  locks  and  fish 
ladders  are  Investments  which  will  pay  huge 
dividends  as  the  years  go  by  to  the  people 
of  the  United  States. 

This  administration  Is  determined  that  it 
win  continue  to  move  ahead  with  a  con- 
structive, practical  prograi^  against  tne  de- 
laying tactics  of  Ignorance  and  selfishness. 
It  will  fight  In  the  future  with  the  same 
vigor  as  It  has  fought  in  the  past. 

powEx  LoaarisTs  anu.  noMT 
The  private  power  lobbylau  are  still  flglit- 
Ing.  Where  they  can't  block  the  production 
of  public  power,  ttiay'rs  trying  to  block,  its 
distribution  at  low  cost.  For  txampia,  down 
In  California.  Shasta  Dam  has  baan  com- 
pleted and  has  begun  to  turn  out  powar. 
If  that  power  Is  to  be  tised  for  tba  people's 
benefit,  it  must  be  moved  over  ttie  trans- 
t  Isslon  lines  to  the  areas  where  it's  needed. 
But  the  Congress  tus  bUxrked  the  builOiag 
of  the  necessary  transmtasiop  lines  year 
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jiar.  This  hu  been  at  the  ezpenae  of  the 
f  ubUe.  and  to  the  benefit  of  a  private  com- 
I  hxij.  Thla  U  the  Mtme  company  which  haa 
■t  Uttle  faith  in  the  future  of  the  West  that 

failed  this  spring  to  be  ready  to  furnish 
vitally  needed  power.  As  a  result,  the  whole 
or  northern  California  bad  to  raaort  to  a 
tft)wn-out. 

There  Is  no  reason  why  the  public  shculd 
ds  forced  to  suffer  In  this  manner.  Utility 
C3mpanle«  must  not  be  allowed  to  block 
p  ubllcly  owned  transmission  lines  which  will 
t  ring  public  power  to  the  people  at  low  cost. 

As  more  and  man  public  power  bccome« 
^rallable  from  the  grMkt  (Uma  all  through  the 
IfMt,  we  can  see  the  time  when  all  the  great 
will  be  connected  together.  From 
the  Colorado  through  the  Central  Valley  and 
I  p  to  the  Columbia  Basin,  there  should  be  a 
1  Bst  network  of  high  voltage  transmission 
1  ncs.    I  suppose  when  that  time  comes  well 

111  have  to  battle  with  the  men  ot  little 
ftttth. 

The  fight  over  whether  or  not  publicly  pro- 
(luced  power  shall  be  used  for  the  public 
t  enellt  Is  only  a  part  of  the  larger  battle  eon- 
cprnlng  the  development  of  the  basic  re- 
icnirces  of  our  great  river  valleys.     One  Im- 

I  ortant  leeson  we  have  learned  from  the  Ten* 
Valley  espertencc  Is  that  the  resources 

df  a  watershed  area  must  be  developed  joltit- 

I I  and  In  relation  to  each  other,  if  they  are  to 
qimtnbute   rverjrtliliif   po«lM«   to   the   de- 

NRent  of  tlM  rtflOB.  A  Meond  gTMt  !•■• 
We  have  HfBid  trcm  tfed  Tl—WWi 
italleir  m  that  the  loesl.  fluu,  and  ^ed^ral 
<  ovwnmtM*  Muet  work  toaethOT  In  regkmal 
( »vei«yim.  u  tlMi  dii'ifypawit  U  l«  to« 
l|i  ia«t  f«r  Um  tomit  at  llM  PMplf . 

MMM  kltd  tMM  aplfl  tiMM  MM 

Of  tiM  TTA  aHowi  tM  «»f  M 

vfl  stumM  nevt  In  othtr  frMt  river 


Wf  Mf«  only  •  MMiU  diat«ne«  ttonf  tbs 
$n  VMit  to  travel  Water  that  ran  be 
lov  Mvwr.  (or  irrigation,  fftt  navlfatinn, 
ft  fOlM  to  WMM  ftU  ovtr  our  aovatrjr.  MB* 
IdM  of  atrw  of  Uuid  Umi  krt  now  iry  or 
bo  put  to  wart  in  produotlve 
loll,  wator,  Mid  forett  oonoor- 
li  ;tMt  beginning  U)  be  undortlood 
1^  put  into  practice  on  the  scale  HMdsd. 
In  (he  Vahmttu  iMln,  ■onnetillo  and 
mad  CoMloo  a«ft  •  ino  beginning,  tut 
I  MdH  1M««  aon  dadM  ir  that  mlfbty 
mm  ll  10  bo  Offoodvely  harneeeod  fOV  «••• 
flu    PllfBIIMI.     I    bolMts    the    prMMl   iOOtf 

« tnwa  uioi  «o  afeovM  Iff  lo  aoko  iraproM 

•  *tn  (MtorllMawtlMdpMMMi— Miriovir 

l^t  year  tlM  Oo«ifO«  tlwov  no  bMliosfd 

hen    It    eut   ibo   opproffWltiOM    (or    this 

urk  1  hf<  <  uu  that  •/•  thrsatenod  tlUtf  fear 
^111  thruw  us  back  again  it  they  art  made. 
I  uch  cuu  aa  this  are  the  worst  kind  of  false 


All  of  us  should  take  to  heart  the  tragic 
•^•oto  that  have  happened  here  In  the 
Iforthweat  in  the  last  few  weeks.    If  we  don  t 

noorve  our   resource   wisely   we  shall    pay 

terrible  price.    We  cannot  afford  that  price. 

we  are  to  remain  strong  and  to  enjoy  a 
lietter  life  in  years  to  come.  We  must  keep 
qefore  us  the  goal  of  using  all  our  natural 
fully,  for  the  benefit  of  our  chil- 
■a  well  as  ourselves. 

But  we  ahall  have  to  battle  every  step  of 
the  way  There  will  still  be  men  of  little 
f  ilth  who  are  afraid  to  trust  to  the  people 
t  le  development  of  the  rcsouroas  of  the 
l^ktkm. 

I  believe  we  have  the  courage  and  tiM  will 
ahd  the  vision  to  carry  the  prograiB  through 
li  I  spite  of  theaa  men.  I  believe  the  peoole 
b  are  in  the  Iforthweat.  and  In  every  nher 
pkrt  of  the  country,  understand  the  Issue 
e  early  and  wtU  chooae  the  path  of  growth 
a|id  progreaa. 

We  know  what  must  be  done  and  we  knew 
llow  It  can  be  done. 


But  in  order  to  get  It  done,  you  must  make 
your  voices  so  plainly  heard  in  the  Congress 
that  there  will  be  no  mistaking  yotir  will  and 
your  faith  in  the  future  of  America. 


The  State  of  the  Natioa 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HORACE  SEELY-BROWN,  JR. 

or  coifwimcrr 
IN  THE  HOUai  OF  RKPRKSENTATIVIS 

Friday.  June  11.1948 

Mr.  SEELY-BROWN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I 
Include  a  magazine  article  by  Felix 
Morley.  entitled  "The  State  of  the  Na- 
tion": 

Tm«  9tat«  or  TWB  Nattok 

During  the  war  there  was  a  great  deal  of 
thoughtless  adulation  of  Soviet  Russia,  as 
the  giillaut  ally  which,  at  terrible  cost  to 
Itself,  wore  down  the  strength  of  the  Nads. 

At  present  there  is  a  great  deal  of  equally 
thoughtless  hoetllity  toward  Soviet  RiMSla, 
as  the  source  and  fountalnhead  of  a  spread* 
Ing  revolutionary  system  which  alms  to  do* 
•troy  the  American  way  of  life. 

Many  peopU  have  been  disturbed  by  tho 
rapidity  with  whlrh  uur  grutip  thinking  has 
passed  from  one  emutlonHl  extreme  to  th« 
other,  Many  powpl*  reall/e  that  th«  «bar> 
•eter  and  Lbjcfftivei  ol  ih«  lluaeian  Oovorn* 
Kent  are  eaactly  tho  mmm  today  ao  duruig 
Iho  horoio  dofoiMO  of  Stalingrad. 

TbO  WMOlIt  flUnge  III  altltudO  iOM  SOl 
■MB  »mf  OtoaASe  In  the  chara<'ter  of 
I.  but  from  a  general  revalUNtu».i 

In  our  own  tfelnklaf. 

Tb«  pollllflal  ofMU  of  that  revaluation 
are  now  about  to  be  demonetrated,  in  the 
nomination  of  foodldatee  (or  the  respoaei* 
btlity  of  dtrotttng  the  policy  of  the  Onltod 
•tatea  during  ttie  neat  frnir  years  During 
that  perli>d  the  relatums  between  Washing* 
ton  and  Moeeow  will  be  a  matter  of  supreme 
iBMVtaaoo  to  the  entire  world 

no  11101011  Of  war  t/ppfgiwd  tlM  oomi« 
noMBf  ooBiPOttMons  in  lv40.  TbO  «oadltlon 
lit  war  affected  all  pt^lltleal  tnmtUntktm  IB 
1M4  This  year  the  plottiro  ll  OfOB  MOTO 
porpleolfm  Thore  U  the  cmdMUm  of  what 
b  gftly  Mttod  "cold  war"  with  •'/viot  MuMia. 
and  tboro  la  Ifto  ooBWowt  rear  tiMl  tlMsly 
vttlad  hoMUtty  may,  iBfough  mmbo  BBVot- 
ooBM  Inoldont,  ht  quickly  dtvoiopod  t»to  a 

*a«09iyiS  01  OOBBMti 

Wo  wmttm  MMI  ABHrtMOi  are  now  urgent* 
ly  aeekinf  to  uaderetaad  what  lies  behind 
thU  sppalllng  picture.  Mo  wondar  that  they 
are  aaklng  what  went  wroog.  OBd  kow,  frooa 
the  present  welter  of  ilisllllMlnngMnt  we  oan 
climb  back. 

On  Lenin's  birthday.  April  33.  there  was 
published  a  biography  of  this  satraordlnary 
man.  which  is  distinctly  helpful  in  the  effort 
of  unemotional  understanding  now  so  in- 
sistently demanded.  The  author  is  David 
Shub.  a  Russian  who  was  a  coUeague  of 
Lenin  in  the  proscribed  Social  Democratic 
party  during  the  early  yean  of  this  century. 

After  exile  to  Siberia,  as  a  revolutionist, 
Mr.  Shub  emigrated  to  the  United  SUtes. 
where  he  baa  lived  for  40  years.  He  Is  now 
an  editorial  writer  on  the  Jewish  Dally  For- 
ward in  New  York.  The  value  of  his  careftil 
blofraphy  of  Lenin  lies  In  iu  objectivity. 
Mr.  Oiub  neither  condemns  nor  condones. 
In  clear,  straightforward  writing  ha  glvee  us 
the  best  picture  available  in  Bngllah  of  the 
founder  of  modern  commiuilsm. 

All  men  are  molded  by  circumstance.  In 
1887.  when  Lenin  was  17,  his  older  brother 
was  hani^ed  for  a  leading  part  In  a  con- 
spiracy   to   assassinate    the   Caar.    Alexander 


m.  A  generation  later,  the  son  of  that  Car. 
his  wife,  bis  son,  four  daughters,  and  their 
attendants  were  coldly  butchered  by  the 
Bolsheviks,  with  Lenin's  approval.  This  was 
only  one  of  many  Instances  in  which  Lenin 
showed  hl«  disdain  of  the  text  which  says: 
•Vengeance  Is  mine,  I  will  repay,  salth  the 
Lord." 

In  that  there  was  nothing  Illogical,  because 
Lenin  vigorously  denied  Ood.  Religion  was 
to  him  the  opiate  of  the  people.  Deeming 
the  Creator  a  mere  abstraction,  he  wor- 
shiped Instead  this  other  abstraction  which 
he  called  the  people.  By  official  Commu- 
nist admission  at  least  5.000.000  of  these 
same  Ruaalan  people  were  either  starved  to 
death  or  executed  under  Lenin's  personal 
orders. 

But  the  irony  goes  even  deeper  than  thst. 
Lenin  was  personally  perhaps  the  most 
mcMlest  and  unassuming  dictator  who  ever 
lived.  Completely  Spartan  in  his  habits, 
he  often  complsined  sadly  of  the  fulsome 
praise  lavished  upon  him  by  the  Soviet  press. 
"This  completely  un-Mnrxlst  emphasis  on  an 
Individual."  he  said.  "Is  extremely  harmful. 
It  Is  bad.  entirely  inadmissible,  and  un* 
neeeesary" 

Now,  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century  after 
Lenin's  death,  his  embalmed  body  still  rests 
In  pomp  within  the  permanent  mau»oleum 
by  the  Kremlin  wall  Dally  the  shrunken 
corpse  Is  worshiped,  and  all  the  writings 
of  ItaM  aortol  buhi  aio  rorcred.  studied,  and 
lOpaaiUrt  if  mo  Ooiiunlst  faithful  as 
tbeUfh  they  were  Holy  Scripture. 

a  raootoM  or  tmi  emrr 

TbO  liauo  wlOoll  MUa  btugrsphy  of  Lenin 
taolpt  lo  BOMit  ruM  vory  deep,  It  haa  to 
nunr  feMorlOil  antooodonu,  so  many  mo« 

iiandi  to  iMBft  MM  wmim  Uifouffh.  w« 
r««l  the  isnfiiBOf  of  0  drgodful  ptmiim- 
ment,  but  do  SOl  MOV  how  u%  ^iiv-  it  no 
w«  (all  baofc  on  MOtOflal  n«ea«  .  put- 

ting  togathar  atom  bombt  aiwi  »....». ..g  air* 
plaaoi  and  aonMrlptlnf  moo.  Few  would 
deny  the  need  for  such  material  defense. 
But  mlliury  prepa/atliin  is  tu  ItseK  no  sulu* 
tion  of  siiy  proMoni  whiah  ig  ntnSOMWiigUr 
•pintual  In  iiatnro. 

Behind  the  obscurity  whloil  boAOi  KB,  a«r* 
taio  elmple  elements  are  claarly  diMornlble. 
Thera  to  a  quality  whirh  we  rati  gfiod,  and 
Umto  lo  a  quality  wnirh  we  eaii  evil  Taka 
ono  lOtMT  MMB  food,  end  we  have  Ood,  Add 
ono  loHif  10  ovil.  Md  «o  have  OeUt  Tha 
two  sets  of  vorda  oro  ■agetiated,  «nd  tht 
ynuMpm  vMoB  oaoli  mi  r^fhOMnto  wn  oon- 

^vm^m^^tf'  1^^    v^w^Wfy    iff    ^Wimv^f       FrVm 

tho  ubm  olion  non  trtt  leemai  lo  oiPsaMo 
thotr  thaufftta,  Ma  irr*ate.(  nHndt  kovo 

struggled  wKh  this  taette  of  g<M)d  and  evil 
Ability   to  distlnguuh   this   issue  separate* 
men  from  monkeys. 

Unlike  the  monkeys,  men  cannot  weape 
phlloaophy;  Americana  least  of  all.  baeaiMa 
our  system  of  government  is  a  philoaophle 
aystem.  demanding  at  every  turn  that  we 
chooae  and  distinguish  and  determine  for 
ourtalvee  aa  indtviduala.  The  power  of  gov* 
emment  Is  limited  under  our  Constitution, 
so  thst  men  must  face  up  to  life,  under  that 
divine  authority  which  we  consider  superior 
to  the  sUte. 

This  faith  In  a  Supreme  Authority  is  now 
challenged,  as  never  before  In  otir  natloiud 
history,  by  a  doctrine  which  aggressively  de- 
nies that  Ood  has  any  place  In  human 
thought.  Communism  is  not  without  a  dis- 
torted morality  and  ethics  of  its  own.  Lenin 
himself  put  this  clearly.  ""We  repudiate  all 
morality."  he  wrote,  "that  is  Uken  out- 
side of  human  class  concepts.  •  •  •  our 
morality  is  derived  from  the  tnteresU  of 
the  class  struggle  of  the  proletariat.  •  •  • 
We  do  not  believe  In  Ood." 

OOD— Oa  TRX  Dxvn. 
But  to  repudiate  Ood  ia  to  give  al  eg  la  nee 
to  the  Devil.    To  narrow  and  limit  the  field 
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of  what  is  good  is  to  widen  and  enlarge  the 
sphere  of  what  Is  evil.  And  this  tremendous 
enlargement  of  evil  was  the  fruit  of  Lenin's 
brilliant  but  completely  amoral  mind.  It  is 
always  so  when  Intelligence  is  divorced  from 
conscience,  the  literal  meaning  of  which  Is 
"knowing  with"  Ood. 

The  challenge  posed  for  America  by  Stalin, 
as  the  disciple,  heir,  and  apostle  of  Lenin,  is 
different  from,  and  much  more  subtle  than, 
that  posed  by  Hitler.  The  threat  of  the  Axis 
Powers  was  essentially  that  of  one  group  of 
governments  to  another  national  group.  A 
victory  for  the  Axis  would  have  been  In- 
tolerable but,  for  that  very  reason,  would 
probably  not  have  been  permanent. 
Throughout  history  men  have  risen  to  over- 
throw tyTannical  government.  An  evil  gov- 
ernment does  not  necessarily  corrode  indi- 
viduals. 

The  triumph  of  an  evil  Idea  Is  worse  than 
the  triumph  of  an  evil  government,  because 
Ideas  enslave  the  mind  and  soul  of  man,  not 
merely  his  body.  Moreover,  an  evil  idea,  as 
opposed  to  a  corrupt  regime,  cannot  be  over- 
thrown by  physical  heroism  or  by  the  mo- 
bilized power  of  physical  force.  Indeed,  we 
must  realize  that  the  moral  and  material  ruin 
spread  by  modern  war  provides  a  tragic  fer- 
tilisation of  the  seed  of  evil. 

The  First  World  War  Knve  Lenin  his  oppor- 
tunity. The  Second  World  War  has  strength* 
•ned  the  grip  and  power  of  his  doctrines.  A 
t)-'"<  -"Tid  war  would  likely  efface  Ood  from 
*  iM  o(  men.    That  was  Lenin's  primary 

li*»jrft  I  ve 

Often  man  fumbles  by  falling  to  •••  ttie 
ilmpie  rMienoa  of  a  eomplioatod  proMoBi.  In 
Mm  email  deeonotot  whMB  motM  tlfd  iMf»pMr 
MroveryonoMllMOBoei'  'i<Hoto«om> 

BMMMm,  Thadoolrlnoi  ^i.^  w«  be* 

Hevs  In  <hem*»are  stronger  iar  Mmi 
u(  auti  Christ. 

fVMK  MOOMIT, 


Appropriatioa  for  Tripit  A 


gXrTNfllON  or  RPS^ARKS 
or 

HON,  JAMES  W.  TRIMBLE 

IM  tVkt  MOUOB  OV  NCrilBSBMTATlVBII 

THurtday,  Junt  10,  194t 

Mr.  TRIMBLE,  Mr.  •potkor,  ono  of 
tho  mofft  onlorprlMlni  farmom  of  tha 
Third  Coni roMlonal  District  of  Arkannati 
1»  Ralph  Hudapoth,  who  lives  noar  8t. 
Joe  In  Searcy  County,  I  have  known 
him  many  years.  He  U  the  type  of 
farmer  we  in  the  Congress  can  take  great 
pride  In  having  Kupported  in  the  past, 
I  do  hope  that  we  continue  to  support 
far-sighted,  active  young  men  like  Ralph. 
He  was  here  a  week  or  so  ago  and  testi- 
fied before  the  Senate  Appropriations 
Committee.  I  ask  permis.sion  to  insert  a 
copy  of  that  testimony  in  the  Record  as 
a  part  of  my  remarks: 

I  am  Ralph  Hudspeth,  livestock  farmer  in 
Searcy  County.  Ark.  I  am  here  today  speak- 
ing for  myself  as  a  farmer  who  operates  a 
livestock  farm  and  for  thousands  of  other 
farmers  In  my  section  of  the  State.  At  a 
meeting  of  farmers  In  our  part  of  the  State 
not  long  ago.  I  was  selected  to  come  up  here 
and  tell  you  gentlemen  what  we  farmers 
think  of  the  appropriation  you  are  now  con- 
sidering for  the  agricultural  conservation 
program  which  you  call  conservation  and 
land  ufe.  but  which  is  known  by  farmers 
all  over  the  country  as  the  triple-A  prtgram. 


As  I  said  before,  I  am  speaking  for  thou- 
sands of  farmers.  In  the  10  counties  In  the 
Third  Congressional  District  of  Arkansas 
there  are  25,000  farmers.  I  feel  sure  that  If 
any  or  all  of  these  farmers  were  here  today 
they  would  give  you  about  the  same  Infor- 
mation and  express  about  the  same  opinions 
that  I  am  going  to  give  you. 

In  the  first  place  I  would  like  to  mention 
the  appropriation  for  this  year's  trlple-A 
farm  program,  the  1948  program  year.  As 
approved  by  the  House,  the  appropriation  for 
this  most  necessary  work  would  be  only  1150,- 
000,000  which  isn't  anywhere  near  enough  to 
do  the  conservation  Job  that  needs  to  be 
done.  I  have  heard  that  you  have  been  get- 
ting reports  that  any  Increase  in  trlp)e-A 
appropriations  could  not  be  effectively  used 
this  year  In  increasing  conservation  because 
It  is  too  late  in  the  year.  This  report  is  that 
farm  plans  have  been  made  and  operations 
are  under  way  and  any  Increase  In  assistance 
will  not  get  any  increase  In  conservation. 
This  is  far  from  the  truth  in  Arkansaa  and  I 
feel  sure  it  Is  far  from  the  truth  In  much  of 
the  Nation.  If  you  will  recall,  last  year  there 
was  a  period  of  about  S  or  0  weeks  before  the 
appropriations  was  finally  approved  when 
farmers  didn't  know  whether  there  would  be 
any  assistance  or  not  and  what  a  lull  there 
was  In  conservation  work.  When  the  appro- 
priation was  finally  approved,  farmers  re- 
doubled their  efforts  In  conservation  work 
and  In  Arkansas  carried  out  conservation 
practlrea  In  exoete  of  the  amount  (or  which 
aesletanoe  was  nvnllnble. 

ffsmiore  in  ArkanMs  are  just  now  ■tartlng 
tholr  farming  o(>eMii)<>tiii  nud  fHrmtng  plans 
and  operations  arc  M«m'  ifiiUy  flexible  to  per* 
mlt  cnangas  to  permit  more  «/mM>rvnitoH  If 
MMletanee  Is  »y«itaM«,  In  (Hir  Mtaie  many  ot 
tha  frnkervBiiofi  prsettee*  are  eaecutad  In  the 
summer  and  (nil  numths, 

We  betleve  thst  the  spproprlMiioMM  stunild 
be  hot  less  than  e^OOXWdXMO  with  suflkrlent 
(unds  (It  not  less  than  If 7^0,000  for  admin- 
Istrtitlon, 

Ih  lite  event  additional  (unds  are  not  made 
avallabis  (armers  will  not  carry  out  needed 
conservalUin  practices  because  they  are  luii 
financlMlly  able  to  do  so.  Too,  It  has  a  Und- 
enry  t4i  cause  (armers  to  Wwe  (allh  In  the 
0(<vernmeiit  In  that  the  Government  Is  (all« 
ing  to  do  IU  part  of  tt>e  s<;il>savlng  job.  If 
euoh  funds  are  made  svailsbte,  thsy  will  be 
used,  Terrseee,  ponds,  end  applleatlon  of 
minerals  eu«h  as  llmeatone,  plMepBOle,  and 
petaeh  m  well  as  other  pasture  prsettees  wilt 
be  earned  out,  These  praetlees  are  the  majcr 
praotloee  In  our  seetton  and  ere  earned  tnit 
after  teptomber  1  as  a  rule, 

Rossons  tur  siabltislitf  apprupriHttons; 

1,  It  will  give  Ntate,  enuiHf,  and  nommun- 
ity  eommltues  a  definite  goal  whereby  they 
can  plan  better  conssrvatlun  praetlees, 

9,  The  program  will  be  mors  sffeetlve  If 
the  committees  and  (armers  have  aomethlng 
definite  to  work  toward.  The  (armers  are 
at  a  lose  to  know  how  to  plan  future  conaer- 
vatlon  practices  not  knowing  what  amount 
he  will  get  as  aid  from  his  Oovernment. 
Therefore,  be  Is  limited  to  what  ca£h  he  has 
on  hand. 

3.  With  a  stabilized  program  we  can  train 
and  hold  p>ersonnel  and  thereby  make  a 
more  effective  and  efficient  program.  As  It 
now  Is  we  cannot  hold  trained  personnel  be- 
cause: (1)  The  appropriations  are  too  un- 
certain; (2)  Other  agencies  offer  our  help 
more  money  about  the  time  we  get  them 
trained  to  do  the  Job. 

4.  With  a  stabilized  program  the  commit- 
tees will  be  more  Interested  because  a  long 
range  program  can  be  planned  and  the  farm- 
ers and  committees  can  work  toward  that 
end. 

5.  By  stabilizing  the  appropriation  there 
will  be  better  trained  committees  because 
they  will  be  used  more   In  contacting  the 


farmers  which  will  cause  more  Interest  to  be 
shown  In  the  conservation  program. 

The  community  committeemen  serve  as 
the  backbone  of  the  conservation  program. 
It  is  the  duty  of  the  community  committee- 
man to  carry  the  program  out  to  his  farmer 
neighbors  thereby  laying  the  foundation  for 
the  educational  phase  of  the  program.  We 
sincerely  feel  that  the  community  commit- 
teeman Is  the  proper  one  to  carry  on  the 
Informational  work  of  the  program.  He 
should,  therefore,  be  given  the  experiment 
station's  findings  for  this  purpose. 

The  farmers  of  my  area  ask  that  the  $5C0 
limitation  in  payments  be  removed  from 
the  bill  because : . 

1.  Conservation  needs  are  not  based  on 
Individuals  but  on  needs  of  land, 

2.  Big  farms  as  well  as  small  need  assist- 
ance. 

a.  Big  operator  is  In  Uttle  better  position 
to  pay  all  cost. 

4.  Tenants  on  big  farms  benefit  from  con- 
servation as  well  as  operators. 

In  the  past  years  the  farmers  have  over- 
earned  the   appropriation   of   money.     You 
might  aay  they  are  just  now  getting  aold  on 
the  needs  of  conservation.    For  Instance,  In 
1947  our  district  had  Sft94.707  allocated  (or 
conservation  assistance,  but  actually  carried 
out  conservation  practices  to  a  total  progrsm 
value  of  $630,003  40,  that  Is,  they  overearnod 
the  allooatlon  by  saai.876  40.     If  ws  figure 
on  the  same  basis  in  1948,  the  (armers  tA 
northwest  Arkansas  under  the  SlftCOOOAXM 
pri.zrnn)  will  overoam  a  bsK  million  dollars, 
This  i«  less  than  60  percent  of  the  nmrnint  of 
oonoervntiim  needed  tit  our  dintrift     Now,  t 
understand  in  setting  up  the  rn'mey  for  cm* 
servatlon  praoMOM  wo  ptsn  is  tm  the  Uov- 
emment  to  pojr  oppfoiMnateiy  bnc'hsK  the 
Mttual  eoet  ot  earryuif  out  praetlees.  If  that 
U  right,  In  1047  the  Oovernmeni  paid  Use 
ttiMti  90  percent  <>(  the  cost  of  tho  eoneorva- 
tioti  that  was  eorriod  out  In  northweot  Arkan- 
sas,   Assuminf  thai  the  so«M  amount  of 
conservation  le  earrled  out  In  I  #46  under  a 
0180,000,000  appropriation,  the  Oovernment 
will  be  paying  less  than  17  pereeni  at  the 
actual  ofist  ut  all  umservatum  earrled  out  in 
the  Third  Ci/tigraMilonal  District  (it  Arkansas, 
N«fW,  gentlemen,  we  feel  that  ^'  "  "■•(•ef« 
vatlon  Is  a  public  responsibility,  rm« 

ers  are  not  flnanrially  able  to  Uu  itif  Job 
alone,  Furthermore,  the  present  fOflOTOllon 
le  not  reeponelble  for  the  present  eondltlotis 
of  our  soft,  In  order  to  elevsie  the  heal  in 
and  weatlh  of  the  Nation,  the  farmers  must 
have  stmtethlng  more  than  teehnleal  Nseiet* 
snee,  Teehnleal  sMUtnrHe  U  fine,  yes,  but 
If  teehnleal  sdvice  in  all  the  urmer  uim  get 
from  hu  Cif^veMiment,  there  will  be  very  little 
eotvservHtl(/tt  carried  (rtit,  as  was  demon* 
strsted  be(ofe  the  triplC'A  was  started,  With 
the  fine  service  offered  by  the  toll  Conserve* 
tlon  fervtee,  they  are  sbis  to  gst  only  a  very 
small  amount  of  conservation  carrlsd  out 
without  PMA  payments. 

I  know  this  is  true  on  my  own  farm.  I  need 
more  conservation,  but  I  am  forced  to  limit 
the  amount  of  conbcrvatton  carried  out  in 
keeping  with  the  amount  of  assistance  I  can 
get  from  the  Oovernment.  When  my  farm 
allowance  was  built  up  at  $1  per  acre  of  crop- 
land. I  was  able  to  carry  out  more  conserva- 
tion than  I  will  be  able  to  carry  cut  this  year 
where  my  farm  allowance  Is  built  up  at  $0.25 
an  acre.  I  know  that  If  I  could  carry  out 
more  conservation  this  year,  you  could  eat 
better  beef  and  your  children  would  be 
healthier,  but  it  would  not  Increase  my  profits 
sufficiently  that  I  could  afford  to  do  It. 
Therefore.  It  will  not  be  done.  I  am  sure 
there  are  thousands  of  other  farmers  that 
figure  the  same  as  I  do. 

We  farmers  in  northwest  Arkansas  are 
eager  to  cooperate  with  you  In  your  futiu-e 
action  on  programs.  I  wish  to  thank  you  for 
the  privilege  of  coming  before  yotu  com- 
mittee this  morning. 


ll 
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luBor  as  a  Weapon  Afsiast  Dktatort 


WtLST 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  ALEXANDER  WILEY 

or  wucoNsiN 
II    Tint  S«NAT«  or  THK  DNITK)  STATKB 

Friday.  June  11  (legislative  day  of 
Tuesday.  June  i».  194S 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  we  have 
a  1  heard  much  about  the  Ineptness  of 
»  me  of  the  Voice  of  America  programs. 
Fmds  have  been  used  In  many  radio 
b  oadca.sts  overseas  which  have  been 
nut  only  stupM  and  vicious,  but  un- 
Anencan.  Many  of  the  broadcasta 
h  kve  been  completely  ineffective  becftOM 
ti  ey  were  completely  over  the  heada  of 
tlie  listeners.  I  believe  that  we  have 
g(»t  to  straighten  out  this  overseas  in- 
fermation  program  so  that  it  will  fulfill 
tl «  actual  mtenUoos  of  the  Congress  in 
tlie  war  of  ideas  against  communism. 

Recently,  at  the  invitation  of  the 
Overseas  News  Agency.  I  released  a 
St  atement  which  has  been  published  in 
n  any  American  newspapers  on  the  mat- 
t(  r  of  asing  humor  as  a  weapon  against 
d  ctators — humor  which  can  be  univer- 
si  lly  understood,  which  is  simple,  direct. 
ai  id  appealing.  Humor  can  be  overused, 
oliviously,  and  can  boomerang,  so  pre- 
cj  utions  must  be  taken. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  my 
statement  be  printed  in  the  Appendix 
oi  the  RicoRD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
n-ent  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Recckd.  as  follows: 

■VMoa  AS  "aacarr  wvaton" — wu- 

ftTOa    WANTS    IT    C8KD    IN    WAS    Of 
TTBAMTS 

(1  ty  ALBumaB  Wn.rr,  United  StatM  Senator 
frcHn  WtaconslD) 

Waskincton. — Tou  may  have  beard  the 
Jo  to  alxnK  tbm  TugoalaT  peaaant  who  waa 
fG  rnMrly  known  aa  a  great  admirer  of  the  de- 
p<  aed  king  and  who  waa  aeen  by  a  Commu- 
nJ  It  to  be  praying.  The  Communist  asked. 
"iQr  wtKMn  are  you  praying?"  The  peasant 
ai  awuvd,  "For  Ttto."  The  Communlat 
ar  eered.  "Tou  used  to  pray  for  the  king, 
dltnt  you?"  -PoalUvely."  the  peasant  an- 
Sf  wed.  "and  now  look  where  he   Is." 

The  length  and  breadth  of  Kurope.  wher- 
mcn  and  v.  omen  were  once  free  and  art 
beneath  the  dlctati^irs'  heel.  Jokes  are 
Wl  ilspered  behtnd  closed  doors  as  people  seek 
to  mxmj  their  hunger  for  liberty.  Proof 
tt  M  hWDOT  IS  regarded  aa  a  real  menace  to 
ty  rants  is  the  fact  that  "offenalTe"  humor  Is 
stictly  prohibited. 

America,  howcTer.  should  recognise  that 
himor  can  be  a  secret  weapon  and  an  im- 
p<  rtant  one  in  winning  the  war  of  UMe 
ag  slnst  Russia  and  the  Communist  Ideology. 
W  i  should  be  experts  at  humor  t>ecauBe  In 
Ai  aertcan  politics,  there  la  nothing  sacred 
at  out   any   man.   public   olBclal.   or   private 

does  a  lot  for  the  deliverer  as  well 
as  the  listener,  tor  It  helps  to  release  ten- 
sl(  ns  and  anxieties.  Rumor.  In  fact.  >•  so 
HI  tTereai  that  It  must  exist  even  In  dictator- 
sh  pa.  There,  however,  it  is  carefully  chan- 
B<  Used  and  can  never  be  directed  against  the 
to  t  tyrants.  Por  example,  a  Rusalan  news- 
pa  Iter  may  Joke  atK)ut  an  IneArlent  local  dls- 
tr  tmtton  system,  remarking  that  a  aura  sign 
of  stunmer  Is  the  apyeaeaaee  of  akt-was  for 
sa  e  In  aporta  ttoree. 

rhere  waa  humor  In  Germany,  too,  during 

tk^  era  of  Kuter      Always,  however    it  was 

as  a  punv  grature  at  what  is  called 

tructive   sclf-crtticum"   of    the   Inevi* 


table  ccnrruptlon  -md  red  tape  la  dictatorial 
administration. 

I  believe  that  humor  atiould  be  utilised  In 
the  I7niied  States  oveneaa  Information  pro* 
gram,  la  our  radio  broadcaats,  in  our  over- 
SMS  BMigaaUtea  and  newapapers.  In  our  over- 
•eaa  business  advertuing  and  In  every  me- 
dium In  the  Voice  of  America  program.  Of 
course,  biunor  has  been  used,  particularly  in 
overaeaa  laauas  of  some  of  the  leading  maga- 
Blnes.  But  I  believe  we  should  plan  carefully 
In  using  humor  as  a  "secret  weapon." 

Several  safeguards  are  neceaaary. 

1.  There  la  no  weapon  like  humor  which 
can  puncture  the  Inflated  balloona.  the 
BtuAed-shlrts  that  always  make  up  a  dicta- 
tor a  hierarchy. 

2.  The  humor  of  each  people  la  In  some 
sense  unique  and  is  based  upon  that  people's 
culture,  hlatory  and  folk  lore.  Therefore 
humor  must  t>e  taUored  to  each  people. 

3.  Humor  can't  be  too  Involved  If  It  Is  to 
be  kuccesaful.  It  must  get  down  to  brass 
tacks. 

There  has  t>een  no  great  fcKward  move- 
ment In  history  which  waa  not  advanced  by 
men  s  sardonic  humor,  by  poking  fun  at  ex- 
isting institutions  and  removing  them  from 
the  sacred  atmoaphere  of  tnfallabllity.  In 
(act.  Benjamin  D.  Pwerai  once  said. 
"Progress  la  nothing  but  victory  of  laughter 
over  dogma." 

Obviously,  humor  can  backfire  if  it  is 
handled  Improperly  or  to  exceaa.  It  is  no 
panacea.  We  can't  make  our  ovcrseaa  In- 
formation program  a  gag  parade  or  It  really 
will  gag  in  the  throats  of  the  American  and 
foreign  peoples. 

Our  basic  weapon  in  the  war  of  words  must 
be  facts — hard.  cold,  memorable  facts.  But 
we  must  never  forget  that  humor  can  often 
penetrate  where  a  mUllon  high- principled 
words  may  not. 

Here  in  this  political  yenr  of  1048  we  will 
get  another  fine  illustration  of  the  construc- 
tive and  perhaps  the  destructive  value  of 
humor  In  politics.  Perhapa  we  will  take  the 
constructive  lesson  to  heart  and  begin  to 
use  humor  as  I  t>ellevc  it  should  tw  used  as 
a  weapon  in  the  war  of  ideas. 


Wby  Docs  Not  tlie  Department  of  Agri- 
culture Follow  the  Provisions  of  the 
Steagall  AaienfLncBt? 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 

HON.  REID  F.  MURRAY 

or  WISCONSIN 
IN  THK  HOU8I  OF  BVAMKhrTATIVES 

Friday.  June  11.  1948 

Mr.  liiURRAY  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  we  are  supposed  to  have  a  sup- 
port program  for  potatoes,  but  the  fol- 
lowing Information  which  I  have  Just 
received  from  my  dtetrtct.  and  which  I 
have  directed  to  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture, is  further  evidence  of  the  fact 
that  it  has  not  been  efDciently  or  effec- 
tively operated: 

Stkvzns  Pourr.  Wia.,  ^«i»«  t,  194$. 

Ram    MtTKBAT. 

WosAiri^ton,  D.  C: 
Parmers  in  Portage  County  have  80  cara 
of  potatoes  which  are  spoiling  fast.  Gov- 
ernment loans  on  them.  What  happened 
to  diversion  program  for  feed  in  Wisconsin? 
Would  like  Investigation  of  price-support 
program.  State  and  county  oflclals  can  do 
nothing,  eould  not  get  support  price  of  $2.23 
at  any  time.  All  have  loans  of  11.15.  Today 
8Ute  oiBcials  said  loans  must  be  paid  back. 
Leaving  producer  with  nothing  for  1M7  crop. 
PI  esse  answer  collect  at  once 

Max  Havilano  and  Cu  ScaiSKzs. 


r 


8vm.T  Co., 
Bancroft.  WU..  June  10,  l»4M. 
Hon   RxzB  P.  MinuuT, 

Member  of  Congrea$. 

Washington,  D.C. 
DsAi  Ms.  Mussat:  Partners  around  here 
have  aeveral  thousand  buahels  of  p^3tatoes 
stored  in  our  waMlMOM  on  which  they  se- 
cured Government  loans,  and  should  be  dis- 
posed of  at  once  as  they  are  tpoUlng. 

If  action  Is  not  taken  soon  in  removing 
them  from  our  warehouse  great  damage  will 
reault  to  our  building. 

We  have  taken  this  matter  up  with  our 
renters,  and  they  Inform  us  that  they  cannot 
do  anything  about  it  until  the  Ooverumeni 
releases  them. 

Can  you  do  anything  to  help  this  situation? 
Anything  that  you  may  be  able  to  du  will  be 
greatly   appreciated. 

Very  truly  yours, 

BaMCBorr.  SorPLV  Co.. 
By  S.  O.  XaicxsoN. 

Manager. 

JuNi  11.  1848. 
Mr.  CuAaLxa  P.  Bsannon. 

Secretary    of    Agriculturg, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Mr  Ds\a  SccartAaT:  Teaterday  I  received 
the  following  telegram  from  Scevens  Point. 
Wis.,  concerning  the  potato  altuatlon  there: 

"Parmers  in  PorUige  County  have  80  cars 
of  potatoes  which  are  spoiling  fast.  Govern- 
ment loana  on  them.  What  happened  to  di- 
version program  (or  (eed  In  Wisconsin? 
Would  like  Investigation  of  price-support 
program.  State  and  county  oflkrials  can  do 
nothing;  could  not  get  support  price  of 
82.23  at  any  time.  All  have  loana  of  81.15. 
Today  State  bOclals  said  loana  must  be  paid 
back.  Leaving  producer  with  nothing  for 
1947  crop.     Please  answer  cuUect  at  once." 

I  have  t>een  sdvlaed  that  your  potato 
branch  is  working  on  this  problem  and  I 
sincerely  trust  that  they  will  work  It  out  in 
such  a  manner  that  It  will  be  fair  to  all  of 
the    potato    growers    in    Wisconsin. 

The  way  the  potato  program  has  t>een  ad- 
ministered these  past  years  has  disturbed  me 
very  much.  I  have  felt  that  It  was  not  prop- 
erly administered  and  thst  It  has  Jeopardized 
the  whole  support  program.  In  the  first 
place  I  never  could  undersund  why  the  De- 
partment continues  to  support  potato  prices 
on  an  acreage  bsals  when  they  have  had  so 
many  esamplss  of  the  futility  of  using  this 
ysfdsUek  in  ctmtrotllng  production.  In  my 
opinion  the  support  should  have  been  on  a 
buahcl  basis  and  much  of  the  difficulty  could 
have  been  averted.  Under  the  program  up 
to  this  time  it  appears  that  auuthern  crops 
are  taken  oyer  by  the  USDA  without  question 
of  the  losses  sustained.  Potato  growers  in 
ths  southern  portions  of  the  northern  re- 
gions where  potatoes  are  planted  earlier, 
have  been  able  to  get  them  fairly  well  mar- 
keted before  the  loan  set-up  went  into  op- 
eration. However,  other  northern  potato 
growers  have  been  subjected  to  the  loan  pro- 
gram, which  Is  not  ?rorklng  out  satis- 
factorily. 

If  the  potato  producers  of  the  oouth  and 
certain  early  poUto  growers  of  the  North  are 
provided  means  of  obtaining  cash  for  their 
cropa  aa  produced,  why  u  not  the  same  privi- 
lege accorded  other  potato  growers? 

According  to  the  report  of  the  Bureau  of 
Agricultural  Economics,  the  1947  poUto  crop 
was  only  S84.000.000  bushels  and  in.  former 
years  when  the  crop  was  400.000.000  bushels, 
the  program  waa  handled  without  any  large 
losses.  I  realize  the  Department  has  con- 
tended that  It  did  not  have  the  authority  to 
control  production,  but  they  bad  only  to  aak 
for  such  auhorlt'-  as  I  do  not  believe  that 
anyone  wotild  want  to  be  in  the  position  of 
subsidizing  excessive  surpluses. 

When  situations  exist,  ss  they  apparently 
do  In  Wisconsin  and  psrtlcularly  in  Portags 
County  at  thU  time.  I  think  you  appreciate 
that  the  whole  support  program  is  Jeopar- 
dized, and  It  makes  It  dlfBcult  for  the  county 
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sgrlcultural  agents  and  the  AAA  committee- 
men to  carry  on  their  work  and  endeavor  to 
explain  a  support  program  that  turns  out  not 
to  be  a  support  program. 

During  the  past  several  years  the  present 
Admlnlstrstton  has  t>een  able  to  provide 
8816.000  (or  one  cotton  farmer  of  Mississippi 
and  another  8249.000  for  Mr.  Tom  Campbell's 
wheat-farming  operations.  This  money  was 
psld  for  either  raising  the  crops  or  not  rais- 
ing them  or  was  given  to  the  producers  be- 
cause the  crop  did  not  bring  enough  in  the 
market  place. 

The  point  which  I  wish  to  maite  is  that  the 
approach  to  the  potato  program  does  not  ap- 
pear to  be  a  very  desirable  one  when  potato 
growers  do  not  receive  Just  consideration  for 
the  cro^  which  they  have  actually  produced. 

As  prevjourly  stated.  I  trust  that  this  en- 
tire problem  will  receive  serious  Considera- 
tion and  some  action  be  taken  at  once  to  al- 
leviate It. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Rfid  F.  Mukrat. 
Member  of  Congress. 

Sometimes  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the 
potato  program  has  been  planned  that 
way.  There  seems  to  be  money  available 
for  southern  crops  and  some  early  potato 
crops  of  the  North,  but  when  it  comes  to 
the  product  of  the  average  potato  farmer 
of  the  North,  we  find  that  he  is  not  ex- 
tended just  con.sideration. 

The  senseless  burning  of  potatoes  by 
the  Government  and  the  support  pro- 
gram of  this  product  has  jeopardized  the 
entire  support  program.  There  is  little 
use  of  talking  about  a  long-range  agri- 
cultural program  when  the  already  ex- 
isting law  pro\1ding  for  support  prices — 
namely,  the  Steagall  amendment — is  not 
followed. 

Could  the  objective  of  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  be  a  desire  for  more  power 
so  that  he  may  have  the  whip  hand  over 
the  farmers  of  America?  Does  it  not 
appear  that  he  wants  the  power  to  tell 
the  poultrj-man  he  is  to  receive  24  to  36 
cent.<5  per  dozen  for  his  eggs,  or  whether 
the  pork  producer  Is  to  have  12  to  18 
cents  per  pound  for  his  hogs,  or  the 
dairymen  to  have  $2  or  $3  per  hundred- 
weight for  his  milk,  or  20  to  30  cents  per 
pound  for  his  cheese,  and  50  or  75  cents 
per  pound  for  his  butter? 

The  ultimate  result  of  the  Secretary's 
propo.'sal  would  be  to  make  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  the  economic  dictator  of 
this  country. 

The  farmers  of  America  are  entitled  to 
equal  legislative  support  for  their  par- 
ticular crop,  regardless  of  North  or  South 
and  regardless  of  the  Mason  and  Dixon's 
Une. 


A  Eavorite  Phrase  of  Mr.  Truman's 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ELLSWORTH  B.  BUCK 

OF  NEW  TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  June  11.1948 

Mr.  BUCK.    Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
Include  the  following  article  by  Arthur 
Krock.  from  today's  New  York  Times: 
A  FAvoxrrc  Phsasc  or  Ms.  Ticman's 
(B7   Arthur  Krock) 
Washington,  June  10. — The  President  hss 
now  uttered  publicly  a  view  he  has  often  pri- 
vately expressed— thst  the  Congress  he  was 


dealing  with  is  the  "worst."  At  Spokane,  tn  a 
colloquy  with  a  reporter,  he  expanded  this 
theme  by  saying  that  the  Eightieth,  or  cur- 
rent. Congress,  holds  the  low  record  in  the 
history  of  the  Republic,  modifying  this  later 
to  give  that  description  to  the  Congress  that 
impeached  Andrew  Johnson  and  then  decid- 
ing to  stand  on  his  original  rating  of  the 
Eightieth. 

There  are  obvious  reasons  why  the  Presi- 
dent, who  is  a  candidate  for  nomination  on 
the  Democratic  ticket,  did  not  refer  to  an 
estimate  he  used  to  make  of  the  Congress 
that  was  in  session  when  he  succeeded.  Of 
that  Congress,  the  Seventy-ninth,  he  was 
wont  to  say  in  the  spring  of  1946  that  it  was 
the  "worst  since  Andrew  Johnson's"  meaning 
the  National  Legislature  elected  in  1866  and 
not  the  one  chosen  In  1864  when  Lincoln  won 
a  second  term  on  the  same  baijpt  pnd  John- 
son became  Vice  President.      J^^ 

Mr.  Truman's  experiences  wffff^he  Eight- 
ieth Congress  may  have  upped  his  rating  of 
the  Seventy-ninth.  But  another  explana- 
tion'may  be  that  this  Congress  was  organ- 
ized by  the  Republicans,  while  the  President's 
own  party,  from  which  he  is  seeking  nomi- 
nation, organized  the  Seventy-ninth,  of 
which  once  he  expressed  the  same  unflat- 
tering opinion  after  his  unsuccessful  strug- 
gles with  it  over  the  Office  of  Price  Admin- 
istration and  other  controversial  Issues. 

In  any  event,  the  President  has  put  the 
current  Congress  in  a  historical  category 
which  he  finds  discreditable  and  to  which  he 
would  consider  admitting  only  Andrew  John- 
son's second  legislative  body.  Those  who  are 
familiar  with  the  record  of  that,  the  Fortieth, 
Congress  will  nbt  wonder  that  Mr.  Truman's 
remarks,  as  originally  made  or  as  modified, 
has  angered  Members  of  the  current  body 
on  both  sides  of  the  party  aisle;  and,  as  a 
political  tactic,  has  distressed  and  alarmed 
leading  Democrats.  For  nothing  in  the  rec- 
ord or  conduct  of  the  Eightieth  Congress,  as 
of  the  Seventy-ninth,  justifies  the  scathing 
comparison. 

IN   18S7-Sa 

There  has  been  criticism  in  Congress  of  Mr. 
Truman,  but  none  that  approaches  the  vitu- 
peration and  coarseness  of  the  attacks  on 
Johnson  In  the  Fortieth  that  were  climaxed 
by  the  unique  attempt  at  presidential  im- 
peachment. On  the  great  issues  of  that  day, 
the  Reconstruction  bill  and  the  Tenure  of 
Office  bill.  Congress,  though  Its  fierce  leader, 
Thaddeus  Stevens,  was  dying,  balked  the 
President  at  every  turn;  while  the  Eightieth 
has  accepted  and  In  large  measure  sustained 
the  foreign  policy  on  which  Mr.  Truman  ex- 
pects, if  nominated,  to  base  his  chief  claim 
for  election.  It  passed  the  Taft-Hartley  Act, 
which  he  vetoed  and  still  denounces,  but  this 
law  gave  him  the  eflective  legal  weapons  with 
which  he  prevented  a  railroad  strike  and 
broke  the  strike  called  by  John  L.  Lewis. 
And  If  the  Executive  power  to  make  trade 
agreements  with  other  countries  Is  preserved 
in  any  of  its  essentials,  the  President  will  owe 
that  to  Senators  Vandenbexc,  Taft.  and 
MiLLiKiN,  all  Republicans. 

To  Senator  Vandenberc  In  particular  Mr. 
Truman  is  beholden  for  the  championship 
of  the  so-called  Truman  Doctrine  and  the 
European  recovery  plan,  without  which  both 
might  have  been  emasculated  or  even  re- 
Ject?d.  And  In  the  hour  that  the  President 
was  flaying  this  Congress  as  the  worst  or 
second  worst,  Mr.  Vandenbebc,  aided  by  Mr. 
Stassen  and  Governors  Dewej  and  Warren, 
all  Republicans,  was  staking  a  much  more 
promising  political  future  than  Mr.  Tru- 
man's on  an  Intra-party  battle  to  finance  the 
ERP  with  the  sum  which  the  Democratic  Ad- 
ministration has  set  down  as  absolutely  es- 
sential to  Its  success. 

SCtJSCX    or    THS    MAMK-CALLIMO 

The  President  began  the  name-calling, 
which  he  expanded  In  Spokane  yesterday. 
He  began  it  with  personal  attacks  on  Senator 
Tatt  over  price  control.  But  no  one  in  the 
Eightieth  Congress  has  come  near  referring 


to  him,  as  Parson  Brownlow  did  to  Johnson 
In  the  Fortieth,  as  "that  dead  dcg  in  th« 
White  House,"  and  Representative  Cixniw- 
CKs's  eOorta  in  that  direction  today  were  in- 
stantly rebuked  by  a  fellow-Republican,  who 
admonished  his  party  not  to  sink  to  Mr. 
Truman's  level. 

This  is  hot  stuff  In  the  poltlcal  pot.  but  the 
fire  that  burns  beneath  It  was  lit  by  the 
President  himself.  And.  like  the  record  of 
the  Eightieth  Congress  as  contrasted  with 
the  Fortieth.  It  Is  not  faintly  comparable  to 
the  Executive-legislative  exchanges  of  1897 
and  1868. 

Dip  almost  anywhere  In  the  first  200  pages 
of  Bowers'  The  Tragic  Era  (Houghton  Mifflin, 
Cambridge.  Mass..  1929).  and  this  difference 
between  the  White  House-Capltol  relations 
of  that  time  and  the  present  Is  plain.  On 
January  7,  1867,  Loan,  of  Missouri.  Introduced 
Impeachment  resolutions  "charging  Johnson 
with  every  imaginable  crime";  and  a  week 
later  Loan,  in  a  House  speech  which  was  ruled 
"unexceptionable"  by  the  Chair,  whose  rul- 
ing the  House  Republicans  sustained,  insinu- 
ated that  Johnson  had  instigated  the  assaasl- ' 
nation  of  Lincoln  and  was  "Influenced  by  the. 
grosser  animal  Instincts." 

Very  naturally,  a  Congress  put  by  the 
President  In  the  same  category  with  the 
Fortieth  burns  with  indignation  and  the 
spirit  of  reprisal.  Even  If  Mr.  Truman  has 
not  depressed  his  own  low  political  stock  by 
his  words,  he  has  to  this  extent  Injured  the 
national  interest. 


Labor  Monopolies  and  Socialism 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MAX  SCHWABE 

OF  Missotnu 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  June  11.1948 

Mr.  SCHWABE  of  Missouri.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record.  I  wish  to  include 
the  following  statement  by  Dr.  WiUford 
I.  King,  chairman  of  the  Committee  for 
Constitutional  Government : 

Not  long  ago  our  railway  employees  threat- 
ened to  strike,  ty  so  doing  they  could  par- 
alyze many  of  our  great  Industries.  There- 
fore the  Government  stepped  In  and  seized 
the  railroads.  Now  the  union  leaders  ask  that 
the  Government  take  over  the  ownership  of 
the  railroads  and  continue  to  operate  them. 

The  probabilities  are  that  a  little  later  the 
coal  miners  will  threaten  another  strike. 
Suppose  that,  at  the  behest  of  Government, 
the  miners  cool  off  for  80  days  and  then  reit- 
erate their  Intentions  to  strike.  Will  not  the 
Government  proceed  to  seize  the  coal  mines? 
It  certainly  cannot  allow  the  Nation's  Indus- 
tries to  be  closed  down  by  lack  of  coal.  If 
the  mine  owners  refuse  to  yield  to  the  de- 
mands of  the  United  Mine  Workers,  will  nbt 
the  latter  then  Insist  that  the  Government 
purchase  and  operate  the  coal  mines? 

If  past  experience  is  any  criterion,  some 
time  within  the  next  2  or  3  years  there  will 
be  a  widespread  collapse  In  the  demands  for 
most  kinds  of  durable  goods.  When  this 
happens,  unless  wage  rates  are  reduced, 
large-scale  unemployment  will  be  Inevitable. 
But  can  we  imagine  the  union  leaders  grace- 
fully agreeing  to  wage  cuts?  WUl  not  threat- 
ened strikes  in  all  of  our  great  essential  in- 
dustries lead  to  their  seizure  by  Govern- 
ment? Will  not  the  steelworkers,  the  petro- 
leum workers,  the  telephone  workers,  the 
electrical  workers  all  demand  permanent 
Government  ownership  and  operation  In 
their  respective  fields? 

Those  who  are  familiar  with  the  course  of 
evenu  In  Euroce  durins  the  last  40  years 
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know  Lbat  the  unlona  have  repeatedly  forced 
goveri  imental  Intanrentlon  In  the  Industriea 
of  Uu  t  continent  and  that  their  persistent 
anrtai  ron  to  ecure  government  ownership 
and  c  ;)cratlon  of  the  principal  European  in- 
duatrl  es     have     now     been     crowned     with 


American  xuilon  leader*  loudly  pro- 
thelr  devotion  to  the  principle  of  free 
How.  then,  does  It  happen  that 
like  their  European  cuunterp>arts,  now 
government  ownership  of  our   rall- 
The   answer  is  simple.     Only   gov- 
can  pay  In  wagea  amounts  not  Justl- 
wbat  the  Industry  In  question  can 
fnjm  Its  customers.    Government  can 
the  unwarranted  wage  load  upon  the 
and    propertied    classes.      Private 
do  not  have  this  recourse, 
point  la  well  Illustrated  by  what  has 
in  France.     When  the  government 
took   over   the   leading   French   Indus- 
it  anticipated  that  the  profits  of  these 
wc\ild   pay    a   large   part   of   gov- 
expense.    However,  the  workers  In 
fields  demanded  sharp  wage  advancM. 
ifnlona  control  ao  many  votes  that  the 
Government  has  been  afraid  to  defy 
Wages  have  gone  up  and  up.     As  a 
the  anticipated  profits  have  been  re- 
by    huge    operating    deficits.      The 
Government,  fearful  of  popular  oppo- 
has   not   dared    to   raise   taxes   suffl- 
to  balance  the  budget.    Hence  it  has 
to  Inflation.    Next,  it  has  attempted, 
rationing    and    price    controls,    to 
r  the  inevitable  Increase  In  the  price 
Thu-i     Industrial    recovery    has    been 
hampered,    and    the    United    States 
is  asked  to  make  up  the  deficit, 
s   experience   has   been    lar(?ely   du- 
In  Knigland,  Germany.  Belgium.  Hol- 
snd  Italy.     Ail  of  these   nations  have 
government     ownership — In    other 
state  socialism.    All  are  bogged  down 
"Slcugh  of  Despond  "     And  now  our 
leaders  are  urging  us  to  follow  these 
down  Into  the  morass.    Fortunately, 
do  not  seem  to  be  stupid  enough 
d  to  such  advice. 

such  reTusal  does  not  Indicate  that  we 

llmg  to  go  after  the  root  of  the  dllB- 

Clearly.  governmental  selsure  of  In- 

Is  4|pt  a  scientific  method  of  dealing 

\  rage  disputes     Just  what  is  to  be  done 

and  employers  both  remain  ada- 

No  one  has  offered  a  good  answer. 

the  Nation  realiy  needs  is  to  ellml- 

•ource  of  the  trouble.    That  source 

iUsly  our  acquiescence  In  the  devel- 

of    privileged    labor    monopolies    so 

Lhat   they  have   It   In   their   power  to 

qown  whole  Industries.    As  long  as  we 

these   ruthless   organlBatlor\s  to  exist, 

ot    Danoocles    will    hang    over    our 

That  year  after   year,   freedom-Iov- 

rM-Woodtd   iiawicana  should   t(jierate 

qltiMnan   IB  almost   incomprehensible. 

are  stranger  than  fiction. 
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The  Muadt-Nixoo  BUI 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

iON.  ELBERT  D.  THOMAS 

OF  CTAH 

IN  TEE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Fr\dau.  June  11  dec/islatire  day  of 
Tuesday.  June  1).  1948 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Utah.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  print- 
ed in  he  Appendix  of  the  Rkcord  a  letter 
on  th(  Mundt-Ni.xon  bill,  written  by  Ray- 
mond L  Wise,  and  published  in  the  New 
\0Tt  limes  on  June  6.  1948. 


I) 


There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Th«    MuNDT-Nixoif    Bin- UWCOWaHTUTiOW- 

ALrrr  of  Pxndinq  Lscislation  Is  Chascxo 

(The    writer   of    the    following   letter    has 
been  special  assistant  to  the  United  States 
attorney  and  assistant  attorney  general  of 
the  State  of  New  York.) 
To  the  Editos  of  thz  Nrw  Tokk  Timis: 

In  view  of  the  many  statements  made 
about  the  Muudt-NUon  bill  by  those  who 
have  never  actually  read  It,  I  thought  you 
might  like  a  letter  from  one  who  has  studied 
it  carefully  because  of  a  deep  Interest  In  civU 
liberties. 

The  bill  starts  with  a  finding  of  fact  de- 
scribing the  nature,  extent,  and  methods  of 
the  world  Communist  movement.  This  find- 
ing is  followed  by  definitions.  A  "Communist 
political  organization"  is  defined  as  one  which 
is  controlled  by  the  foreign  Cooununist  dic- 
tatorship A  "Communist  front"  is  one 
which  Is  controlled  by  a  Communist  political 
wgarlzatlon  or  aids  one  or  holds  its  views. 

T^e  bill  develops  Its  two  main  aspects: 

First  it  Greater  the  specific  crime  of  at- 
tempting to  establish  by  any  means  a  totali- 
tarian dictatorship  in  the  United  States 
under  the  control  of  any  foreign  government. 
The  penalty  is  a  fine  of  not  more  than  $10,000 
or  not  more  than  10  years,  or  both.  There 
is  no  statute  of  limitations.  Less  of  citi- 
zenship Is  an  additional  penalty. 

BEsraicTTva  fsovisions 

Second,  the  bill  establishes  a  pattern  of 
8{>ecial  treatment  for  Communist  organiza- 
tions or  what  the  Attorney  General  finds  "on 
substantial  evidence"  to  be  such.  They  must 
file  registration  and  annual  statements  and 
keep  records  as  to  officers,  lists  of  members, 
nonmembers  who  are  active,  funds,  and  con- 
tributors. This  information  must  be  kept 
on  public  file  by  the  Attorney  General.  They 
cannot  use  the  mails  or  radio  or  other  means 
of  communication  without  disclosing  their 
name  and  nature.  They  and  their  contribu- 
tors are  not  to  enjoy  tax  exemption  or  de- 
duction. 

A  number  of  new  criminal  offenses  are 
created  in  respect  to  conduct  of  their  mem- 
bers. Their  members  cannot  seek  or  hold 
elective  Federal  office  without  di^losure  of 
the  fact  they  are  members,  and  cannot  be 
employed  at  all  In  any  Federal  nonelectlve 
Job.  They  are  denied  the  use  of  passports. 
They  cannot  become  or  remain  members  of 
an  unregistered  organization  knowing  It  to  be 
such.  The  Attorney  General  must  make  a 
full  Investigation  of  any  organization  he  has 
reason  to  believe  ought  to  register.  He  must 
also  Investigate  any  organization  when  re- 
quested to  do  so  by  either  branch  of  Congress. 

All  organizations  are  entitled  to  hearings 
after  timely  notice.  The  hearings  may  be 
reviewed  by  the  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  for 
the  District  of  Columbia,  but  the  findings 
of  the  Attorney  General  as  to  the  facts.  If 
■upported  by  substantial  evidence  shall  be 
oooclusive.  Further  appeal  may  be  taken 
to  the  Supreme  Court. 

Penalties  vary  from  fines  up  to  910,000  and 
Imprisonment  up  to  10  years,  or  both.  There 
Is  the  usual  saving  clause  which  saves  the 
rest  of  the  act  If  any  part  Is  held  Invalid. 

The  bill  Is  clearly  unconstitutional. 

PBOCESS  CUIUSS   VTOLATCD 

Section  4  prohibits  any  attempt  to  estab- 
lish a  Communist  state  here.  There  are  laws 
which  now  prohibit  such  an  end  by  unlawful 
means.  But  section  4  goes  further  and  pro- 
scribes any  means,  even  a  proposal  to  amend 
our  Constitution.  It  thereby  clearly  violates 
the  due  pmcesi>  clause  of  the  fifth  amend- 
ment in  that  it  prohibits  an  act  which  the 
Constitution  protects. 

Section  6,  prohibiting  the  holding  of  elec- 
tive office,  section  7,  regarding  passports,  and 
section  10,  regarding  membership  In  a  non- 


registered  organization,  all  violate  the  sixth 
£.mendinent,  giving  to  each  defendant  the 
right  to  be  informed  of  the  nature  and 
cause  of  the  accusation  against  him.  Each 
of  theae  sectiona  la  baaed  on  the  definitions 
of  Communist  organisations  Ln  section  3. 
These  definitions  are  so  vague,  complex,  and 
susceptible  of  varying  Interpretations  as  to 
make  them  lacking  in  that  certainty  with 
which  the  sixth  amendment  requires  that  a 
criminal  offense  be  deecrlbed.  A  man  of 
common  understanding  must  know  what  Is 
prohibited.  This  Is  not  possible  under  sec- 
tion 3. 

Section  8.  dealing  with  registration,  and 
section  9.  providing  for  the  keeping  of  a  pub- 
lic register,  violate  the  first  amendment, 
which  provides  that  Congress  shall  nuike 
no  law  •  •  •  abridging  the  freedom  of 
speech  or  *  *  *  the  right  of  the  people 
peaceably  to  assemble  *  *  *.  The  re- 
quirement «f  registration  and  the  making 
public  of  the  registration  statements  would 
Impose  an  undue  and  unnecessary  restric- 
tion or  free  speech  and  on  the  holding  of 
meetings.  Such  a  restriction  on  speech  or 
assembly  Is  permitted  only  when  the  words 
used  are  used  in  such  circumstances  and 
are  of  such  a  nature  as  to  create  a  clear  and 
present  danger  that  they  will  bring  about 
the  subatantlve  evils  that  Congraaa  has  a 
right  to  prevent  (that  Is,  when  a  crime 
will  be  committed  as  an  Immediate  result  of 
the  utterance  of  the  words ) . 

OANcxa  TO  szcxTKrrr 

The  quotation  is  from  the  case  of  Schenck 
v.  The  United  States  (249  U  S  47).  and  the 
words  were  written  by  Mr  Justice  Holmes. 
The  bin.  in  section  2.  speaks  of  a  clear  and 
present  danger  to  the  security  of  the  United 
SUtes. 

This  may  be  true  In  the  broad  Interna- 
tional sense,  but  there  Is  no  clear  and  pres- 
ent danger  that  our  Government  will  be 
overthrown  If  Communists  are  not  compelled 
to  register  and  there  Is  no  finding  to  that 
effect  In  the  bill.  That  must  be  the  test, 
not  the  fact  that  the  interests  of  two  na- 
tions are  in  conflict.  Section  10,  regarding 
membership  In  a  ncnreglstered  organization, 
violates  the  first  amendment  for  the  same 
reason. 

Section  10  and  section  11  as  to  the  use 
of  the  malls,  etc..  and  section  12  as  to  tax 
exemptions  all  violate  the  fifth  amendment. 
They  constitute  discriminatory  legislation 
which  Is  directed  against  a  class  arid  Is  held 
to  violate  the  prohibition  against  depriva- 
tion of  liberty  "without  due  process  of  law" 
unless  the  public  welfare  requires  the  legis- 
lation. In  such  cases  there  must  be  a  "real 
and  substantial  relation"  between  the  pub- 
lic welfare  and  the  object  sought.  Here 
again,  unless  there  is  clear  proof  that  our 
Government  will  not  be  overthrown  by  force 
and  violence  unless  Communists  are  com- 
pelled to  register,  there  would  be  no  "real 
and  substantial"  relation  between  public 
welfare  and  registration. 

PXINCIPLE   OF  SXPAXATION 

Section  13,  giving  the  Attorney  General 
the  right  to  determine  who  must  register, 
and  section  14,  making  his  findings  binding 
on  the  circuit  court  of  appeals  If  they  are 
"supported  by  substantial  evidence"  are  vio- 
lative of  the  principle  of  separation  of  powers 
set  forth  In  the  Cotutitution  In  article  I. 
■action  1.  vesting  legislative  powers  in  Con- 
gress: article  II,  section  1.  vesting  the  execu- 
tive power  In  the  President;  and  article  III, 
section  1,  vesting  the  Judicial  power  In  the 
courts. 

In  sections  13  and  14  of  the  bill  Congress 
delegates  a  legislative  power  to  an  Executive 
and  makes  stKh  power  binding  on  the  judi- 
ciary. Delegation  by  Congress  to  the  Exec- 
utive Is  lawful  only  when  clear  and  unequiv- 
ocal standards  are  set  up  by  Congress  to 
guide  the  Executive  in  making  a  determina- 
tion. Here  again,  the  defllnltlons  set  up  In 
section  3  of  the  bill  are  so  vague,  complex. 
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and  Indefinite  as  to  render  the  delegation 
of  power  unlawful.  This  defect  is  aggra- 
vated by  the  fact  that  the  court  of  appeals 
cannot  upset  the  findings  If  they  are  based 
on  sutMtantlal  evidence. 

It  is  contrary  to  our  fundamental  theories 
of  government  to  penalize  or  put  pressure 
on  expression  of  opinion  or  on  free  associa- 
tion In  advance  of  personal  criminal  guilt, 
established  after  trial  by  due  process  of  law. 
No  p>olitical  groups  are  singled  out  for  spe- 
cial criminal  laws.  We  do  not  recognize 
"guilt  by  assoclstlon." 

Edmund  Burke  said  in  his  speech  on  the 
Conciliation  of  America.  "I  do  not  know  the 
method  of  drawing  up  an  Indictment  against 
a  whole  people."  Today,  in  this  country  we 
are  not  yet  so  sorely  pressed  that  we  must 
undermlELe  cur  own  liberties  by  drawing  up 
an   Indictment   against   a   whole   party. 

Raymond  L.  Wise. 

Nrw  TORK,  June  1.  194S. 


Canadian  Hotels  Fiad  Excise  Relief  Pays 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PAUL  W.  SHAFER 

or   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  June  11. 1948 

Mr.  SHAFER.  Mr.  Speaker,  hotel 
m?n  of  the  United  States  have  received 
graphic  proof  of  their  contention  that 
the  present  20-percent  excise  tax  is  a 
positive  deterrent  to  their  dine-and- 
dance  rooms. 

This  news  came  by  way  of  the  Bill- 
board, a  magazine  of  news  about  the 
amusement  and  related  industries.  In 
the  May  29,  1948,  issue  of  Billboard,  there 
is  a  lengthy  news  story  relating  how  the 
Canadian  Government  has  lifted  Its  25- 
percent  excise  tax  which  formerly  was 
levied  on  all  business  in  cabarets  and  in 
hotel  dine-and-dance  rooms.  Most  sig- 
nificant is  the  fact  that  lifting  of  this 
tax  caused  an  immediate  pick-up  in  bus- 
iness in  hotel  rooms  where  there  is  music 
and  food  is  served. 

One  hotel,  the  Mount  Royal  Hotel  in 
Montreal,  proved  by  its  records  that  its 
Normandie  roof  business  was  25  percent 
better  in  the  6  days  following  May  19, 
date  of  the  lifting  of  the  tax,  than  it 
had  been  on  the  same  roof  garden  in 
the  6  days  preceding  the  lifting  of  the 
tax.  In  short,  this  is  specific  proof  that 
a  high  excise  tax  actually  Is  a  deterrent 
to  business  in  this  specific  field. 

As  we  all  realize,  the  tax  in  the  United 
States  on  such  dining  rooms — which 
have  music— in  hotels  is  20  percent. 
Many  hotel  men  tell  me  they  feel  sure 
this  tax  is  causing  regular  dining-room 
business  that  normally  would  come  to 
them  to  go  elsewhere.  It  is  apparent  that 
this  would  be  true.  We  in  Congress 
ought  to  act— and  act  as  quickly  as  pos- 
sible— to  keep  up  with  Canada  in  its  far- 
sighted  lifting  of  this  burdensome  excise 
tax. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks. 
I  Include  an  article  from  the  May  29  issue 
of  the  Billboard,  relating  to  the  lifting 
of  excise  taxes  In  Canada: 
Canada  Biz  Gets  Htpo  as  25  Percent  Tax 
Ends — Legit,  Niteeies,  Parks  Aided 

Montreal,  May  22 — Show  business  in  Que- 
bec was  given  a  new  lease  on  life  this  week 


with  the  announcement  In  Ottawa  that  the 
20  percent  Federal  tax  on  theaters  and  the 
25  percent  amusement  tax  on  other  amuse- 
ment places  would  now  be  a  thing  of  the  past. 

The  lifting  of  the  stUI  levy  was  announced 
in  the  annual  budget  revealed  by  Finance 
Minister  Abbott  In  the  House  of  Conunons. 
It  still  is  hard  to  say  what  the  general  effect 
of  the  tax  removal  will  be,  but  coming  at 
the  birth  of  a  new  tourist  season  it  is  certain 
to  benefit  all  branches  of  showbiz. 

Although  the  tax  removal  is  applicable 
throughout  Canada,  the  effect  will  tte  felt 
only  in  certain  provinces.  During  the  war 
the  Federal  Government,  by  order-in-coun- 
cll,  forced  the  provinces  to  vacate  certain 
fields  of  taxation,  the  amusement  tax  in- 
come being  lost  by  the  provinces. 

ONLY  QtJXBXC  AND  AL^ERTAT 

After  the  war  the  tax  Issue  became  a  hot 
political  jaotato.  with  provinces  trying  to 
reclaim  the  vacated  tax  fields.  Now  that 
the  Federal  Government  has  left  the  amuse- 
ment tax  field  and  the  Provinces  are 
again  In,  the  benefits  are  certain  to  be  felt 
by  only  two  provinces — Quebec  and  Alberta — 
which  have  announced  that  they  will  pass 
on  the  benefits  of  the  federal  action  intact 
to  their  citizens. 

In  Ontario  the  provincial  government  will 
levy  the  20  percent  tax  let  go  by  Ottawa,  and 
In  Manitoba  the  Government  will  not  only 
take  over  the  amusement  taxation  field  but 
wUl  hike  aU  amusement  taxes  to  the  25-per- 
cent level.  British  Columbia  is  ready  to 
proclaim  its  own  amusement  tax.  What  the 
other  provinces  will  do  is  unannounced  as 
yet. 

While  the  removal  of  the  tax  Is  encourag- 
ing, the  amusement  industry,  along  with 
other  l-idustrles,  are  disappointed  that  the 
government  could  not  bee  Its  way  clear  to 
reduce  Income  taxes.  On  the  whole,  how- 
ever, the  average  citizen  will  feel  much  more 
like  going  to  amusement  places  now  that  the 
heavy  tax  has  been  removed.  Here's  the  sit- 
uation: 

ntieries 

In  the  nitery  field  removal  of  the  tax  will 
be  especially  beneficial  (see  full  story  in 
night  club  department).  Loss  of  business 
because  of  the  tax  has  been  big,  and  the 
end  of  the  bite  may  mean  a  complete  re- 
alignment In  show  policies  on  the  part  of 
clut>s. 

LEcrr 

Lifting  of  the  levy  from  legit  ducats  prob- 
ably will  mean  a  hypoing  in  Canada  of  legit 
b.  o.  and  an  Increase  in  Montreal  In  the 
number  of  road  compahles  that  want  to 
show  their  stuff.  It  has  been  well  known 
that  many  a  road  company  has  decided  to 
by-pass  Canada  because  of  the  heavy  amuse- 
ment bite.  (The  ODyly  Carte  Gilbert  and 
Sullivan  troupe  didnt  show  up  here  for  that 
reason.)  With  the  reduction  .  in  ticket 
prices,  road  companies  will  now  be  encour- 
aged to  come  to  Montreal  more  often. 

CONCERTS,  BAND  ONE-NIGHTERS 

Sponsors  of  long-hair  and  band  personal 
appearances  are  particularly  overjoyed.  Here 
also  It  was  necessary  until  now  to  set  tickets 
at  a  high  price  In  order  to  take  care  of  the 
tax.  However,  the  end  of  the  levy  means  that 
the  Impresarios  will  not  be  afraid  to  go  out 
and  book  the  bigger  stars,  since  with  the 
tickets  reduced  in  price  the  chances  of  get- 
ting off  the  nut  will  be  that  much  easier. 

UNTT  SHOWS,  SPORTS,  PARKS 

Removal  of  the  tax  will  also  have  a  bene- 
ficial effect  on  circuses,  roller  and  ice  shows, 
baseball  and  hockey  games,  wrestling  and 
boxing  matches,  amusement  parks,  etc.  In 
general.  It  means  that  promoters  are  now 
anticipating  larger  crowds  (with  ticket  prices 
down)  and  with  the  increased  revenue  they 
will  be  able  to  provide  more  stellar  attrac- 
tions. 

For  example,  the  top  movie  houses  have 
already  cut  their  top  ducat  price  from  67 


cents  to  57.  When  the  same  principle  is  car- 
ried right  through  the  amusement  Industry 
the  effect  will  be  an  over-all  boost  In  box- 
offlce  receipts,  which  will,  In  turn,  result  In 
better  quality  entertainment. 

The  budget  generally,  aside  from  removal 
of  the  admission  tax,  had  no  special  good 
news  for  the  amusement  Industries.  Such 
Imports  as  are  still  permitted  Into  Canada 
after  the  embargo  on  many  items  to  reserve 
Canada's  dwindling  United  States  dollar  sup- 
ply, will  still  retain  their  present  prices.  If 
not  go  higher,  since  there  has  been  no  pro- 
nounced change  in  the  tariff  scale. 


Home  ConttractioD  in  the  United  States 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  MacKlNNON 

or   MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  June  11, 1948 

Mr.  MACKINNON.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
has  been  so  much  misinformation  on 
housing  in  the  United  States  since  the 
close  of  the  war  that  I  believe  it  proper 
to  examine  the  facts.  The  United  States 
Government  keeps  accurate  data  on  this 
problem  in  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statis- 
tics. 

Reports  from  this  Bureau  show  that 
in  1945,  209,300  new  permanent  non- 
farmed  dwelling  units  were  started. 

In  1946,  670.500  dwelling  units  were 
started  and  437,800  were  completed. 

In  1947.  849,000  were  started  and  831,- 
700  were  completed. 

In  the  first  4  months  of  this  year, 
257,200  dwelling  units  have  been  started. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  lhat  the  dwell- 
ings started  in  the  first  4  months  of  1948 
exceeds  by  more  than  25  percent  those 
started  during  the  first  4  months  of  1947. 
This  will  give  us  over  a  million  new 
homes  in  1948  and  thus  furnish  new  shel- 
ter to  more  than  3,000,000  persons.  The 
previous  top  figure  was  925,000  units  In 
1925. 

I  include  the  following  complete  re- 
port from  the  United  States  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics: 

Estimated  number  of  new  permanent  non- 
farm  dwelling  units  started  and  completed, 
1945-47 
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Reciprocal  Trade  Sabotafe 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANCIS  J.  MYERS 

OF   PENNSTLV4N1A 

"OE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  June  11  (legislative  day  of 
Tuesday.  June  1).  1948 

lAr.    MYERS.      Mr.    President.    I    ask 
trna  ilmous  consent  to  have  printed  In  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record  an  editorial  en- 
Reciprocal  Trade  Sabotage"  pub- 
lish^ in  the  Pittsburgh  Post-Gazette  of 
10.  1948. 

being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcoro. 
fpllows: 

aaciraocAi.  tbaos  SAaoTACx 

Bull  Reciprocal  Trad*  Agreements  Act 
sacrosanct.    It  Is  reasonable  1 1  suppose 
XX.  like  any  other  legislation,  eotiid  IM 
But  thert  Is  no  evidence  that  im- 
bave  been   made   by  either   the 
»ouie  or  the  Senate  Finance  Committee. 


Tiere 


On  the  contrary,  there  Is  evidence  that  they 
have  crippled  a  program  that  In  the  14  years 
of  Its  operations  has  brought  tangible  Im- 
provement to  world  trade. 

If  the  Republican  majority  has  Improved 
the  act.  as  It  contends,  then  why  does  It 
plan  to  extend  it  for  only  a  year,  rather  than 
for  the  customary  3  years  asked  by  the  ad- 
ministration? 

It  Is  easy  to  conclude  from  Republican 
handling  of  thla  lasue  that  a  year's  extension 
of  the  revised  act  Is  simply  a  stopgap  meas- 
ure. It  will  give  the  Republicans  an  oppor- 
tunity to  put  their  own  man  in  the  White 
Hotise  and  to  strengthen  their  hold  on  Con- 
gress. 

If  successful  In  November,  then  the  all- 
out  assault  on  the  Hull  program  can  come 
when  the  stopgap  bill  expires  next  June. 
That  reasoning  is  Implicit  in  the  history  of 
the  legislation  this  spring,  startln:;  with  se- 
cret hearings  and  a  gaR  rule  In  the  House  and 
coming  now  tc  the  Senate  Finance  Commit- 
tas's  vote,  which  followed  a  strict  party  line. 

The  only  thing  that  can  be  said  In  mitiga- 
tion of  the  Senate  committee's  action  is  that 
it  substituted  for  the  Houso  m— ouro  a  bill 
that  omitted  a  congressional  Ttto  of  future 
trade  pncta  negotiated  by  the  President. 

At  the  aamo  tuao.  It  ouongihaned  the  hand 
of  the  Tariff  OeOMiMMlon  at  the  oipenso  o( 
tho  prooont  miiriopart— ntal  ooromitiM.  on 
wblah  tho  OoiMlMloa  aov  Has  only  one 
Omlor  ilM  pfopoMd  eiuaii,  ttniu  for 
Ui  MopoMi  trait  ipiMMnu  win 
b«  rtOHMMBM  ^  tlM  Tartt  OwnmiMkwi 
ratbor  tkaa  tha  latard  jpartasaatal  ooosmlt* 
too.  from  '  hich  tho  CommUaton  would  be  dl- 
vorovd.  Dem'  (vats  have  good  cauao  to  foar 
that  thla  will  lead  to  emphasis  upon  protec* 
tlonism  to  tho  subordination  of  such  tnt«r<- 
esU  as  national  defonao,  taport  requlremenu. 
and  foreign  policy. 


The  Mandt  Bill 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RICHARD  B.  RUSSELL 


IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  June  11  (legislative  day  oj 
Tuesday,  June  1),  1948 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Rscokd  a  paid  ad- 
vertisement, by  the  Communist  Party  of 
the  United  States  and  the  Communist 
Party  of  Georgia,  dealing  with  the  Mundt 
bill,  together  with  an  editorial  published 
in  the  Atlanta  Journal  of  June  2.  1948 — 
the  same  issue  of  that  newspaper  In 
which  appears  the  advertisement  I  have 
just  mentioned.  The  editorial  discusses 
the  Commimist  movement  and  their 
misrepresentations  of  this  proposed  leg- 
islation. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  adver- 
tisement and  editorial  were  ordered  to 
be  printed  in  the  Ricoao.  as  follows: 

MXTIfDT  BnX  Is  AlMIO  AT  YotTB  FaXXDOM 

The  Mundt  bill,  now  In  the  United  States 
Senate,  uses  the  big  lie  that  American  Com- 
munists are  foreign  agenu.  Hitler  used  this 
same  type  of  lie  to  confuse  and  murder  mil- 
lions of  Europeans. 

American  Communists  have  nothing  in 
OOMBOO  with  the  Mundt  bill's  distortion  of 
our  pragmn  and  aims  American  Com- 
munists have  helped  advaiMse  every  gain  mad* 
by  Negro  and  white  workers  in  th«  past  iO 
years. 

Wall  Street  corporation  lawyers,  now  push- 
ing the  Mundt  bill  In  Congress,  will  use  this 


bill.  If  pasMd,  to  esubllsh  "thought  con- 
trol"— to  turn  our  country  Into  a  100-per:ent 
police  state. 

The  Mundt  bill  means 

If  you're  a  union  member  and  strike  for 
better  wages: 

If  you're  for  antUynch  and  antipoll  tax 
leglalatlon: 

If  you're  against  the  Taft-Hartley  law; 
against  the  draft; 

If  you're  for  the  partition  of  Palestine;  for 
public  housing; 

If  you're  for  peace,  you  will  be  called  Com- 
munist. 

Under  the  Mundt  bill,  if  it  becomes  law. 
you  would  be  In  danger  of  10  years  in  Jail  and 
•10.000  nne. 

Speak  out  now  before  It's  too  late 

Wire  or  write  Senator  ALxxAMOsa  Wn.rr. 
chairman.  Senate  Judiciary  Committee. 
Washington.  D.  C.  Urge  him  to  keep  the 
Mundt  bin  off  Senate  floor. 

This  message  is  from  southern  leaders  of 
the  Communist  Party.  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica. Communist  Party  of  Georgia. 

Paid  political  advertisement  by  Humir  B 
Chase.  Sutc  organiser.  Post  Office  Box  4836. 
Atlanta  a.  Oa. 

CoMMUNiar  AovERTisKMKNT  Is  PvLt  or  Liis 

Asotrr  Mvi«DT<NuoM  Htr«vBa«va  OdrraoL 

Bill 

Eiaewhoro  In  today's  laaus  of  tho  Atlanta 

'    rtpp*ars  an   advortisMMBt  of   tlM 

.•t  Party  oppoainf  tho  MUBdl-Niaen 

•ubverBtve>actlvltloa  control  bill,  now  befort 

Congroso. 

This  advertisement  was  •ubmllled  p«r«on< 
ally  by  Homer  B.  Chase,  State  organioer  ot 
the  Communist  Party,  who  paid  In  curn«ncy 
for  tho  display  space  it  occupies. 

The  Journal  accepted  the  advertlaentent 
only  after  thoughtful  consideration  of  the 
laatiM  involved  Our  first  Inclination  was 
to  refuse  publication,  as  we  would  liave 
been  well  within  our  private  and.  we  think, 
public  rights  in  doing. 

A  newspaper  has  a  public  obligatlor,  to 
keep  its  columns  open  as  a  forum  for  every 
shade  of  opinion  that  seeks  to  exert  Itself 
through  lawful  means.  A  newspaper  han  no 
right  to  reject  legitimate  political  adver- 
tising because  It  rttoagroos  with  the  opln  ons 
expressed  therein. 

There  Is  sound  baaU  to  believe,  however, 
that  statements  of  the  Communist  Party  on 
affairs  of  the  United  States  are  not  legiti- 
mate expressions  of  American  opinion. 

Everyone  with  eyes  to  see  and  ears  to  iiear 
knows  that  the  line  of  the  Communist  Pitrty 
IS  not  determined  by  lu  American  meml>ers 
but  Is  dictated  from  Moscow  and  is  changed 
at  will  to  suit  the  purposes  of  the  Kremlin. 

Communists  scream  more  loudly  than  any- 
one else  about  freedom  of  speech  In  coun- 
tries that  preserve  such  liberties;  but  the 
historical  record  shows  that  freodom  of 
speech  ceases  to  exist  In  counUles  where 
Communists  seize  control 

Communuts  use  freedom  of  speech  for 
themselves  In  a  never-ceasing  struggle  to 
destroy  the  freedonu  of  others. 

Democracies  need  to  realize  these  facta,  iind 
to  guard  against  the  dangers  they  represi-nt. 
Some  method  must  be  found,  within  the 
framowork  ol  our  corvstltutlnnal  liberties  to 
protMt  tbo  Republic  sg^mst  those  who  would 
destroy  It. 

Bearing  all  these  considerations  In  mind, 
the  Journal  decided  it  would  be  a  pu3lic 
service  to  publish  the  CommunUt  Party  ad- 
vertisement, and  to  expose  Its  fallacies. 

Publication  of  the  advertisement  demon- 
strates clearly  the  source  and  nature  of  much 
of  the  oppoaitlon  to  the  Mundt-Nlxon  bill. 
It  brlnsi  Oommunlst  opinion  on  this  measure 
Into  the  open,  where  It  can  be  answered 
forthrightly. 

n 

The  Communist  advertisement  has  the 
audacity  to  tise  the  word  "lie"  alwut  the 
opinions  of  others  when  that  advertisement 
Itself  U  full  of  lies 
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The  first  paragraph  says:  "The  Mundt - 
Nixon  bill,  now  In  the  United  States  Senate, 
uses  the  big  lie  that  American  Communl5t£ 
are  foreign  agents." 

That  sutement  Itself  Is  a  lie. 

Section  2  of  the  bill  recognizes  the  exist- 
ence of  "a  world  Communist  movement." 
directed  and  controlled  "by  the  Communist 
dictatorship  of  a  foreign  country."  The  bill 
declares  this  movement  "a  clear  and  pres- 
ent danger  to  the  security  of  the  United 
States  and  to  the  existence  of  free  American 
institutions." 

Those  statements  In  the  bill  are  true. 

The  Communist  Party  advertisement  says: 

"The  Mundt  bill  means: 

"If  you're  a  union  member  and  strike  for 
better  wages: 

"If  you're  for  antllynch  and  anti-poll-tax 
legislation; 

"If  you're  against  the  Taft-Hartley  law; 
against  the  draft: 

"If  you're  for  the  partition  of  Palestine: 
for  public  housing: 

"If  you're  for  peace,  you  will  be  called 
Communist: 

"Under  the  Mundt  bill.  If  It  becomes  law, 
you  would  bo  In  danger  of  10  years  In  jail 
and  110,000  fine," 

Thooo  Btutemeiita  are  Ilea. 

Tho  Mundt-Nixon  bill  concerns  none  of 
the  kubjeeu  nlliided  to.  and  can  havo  no 
effrci  upon  thorn. 

Ill 

Up  to  now  the  Journal  has  neither  In- 
dorsed nor  opposed  the  Mvitidt •Nixon  bill. 
Tho  Journal  doea  not  now  Indorse  tho  meaa- 
ure  in  all  Its  detalla, 

The  Journal  does  Indorse  the  objectives 
of  the  bin  and  exproaaea  the  opinion  that 
moat  of  ita  provisions  are  reasonable  and 
temperate,  as  well  as  urgently  necessary. 

The  Journal  does  urge  upon  Congress  the 
necessity  for  positive  action,  after  every  ef- 
fort has  been  made  to  perfect  the  bill  by 
remedying  whatever  defects  It  may  have. 

rv 

By  no  means  all  opposition  to  the  Mundt- 
Nlxon  bill  comes  from  the  same  sources  as 
the   Communist    Party    advertisement. 

Many  Intelligent,  sincere,  and  patriotic 
Americans  contend  that  the  bill  would  en- 
danger the  liberties  of  all  citizens,  while 
striving  to  control  subversive  activities  of 
the  few. 

Such  opposition,  when  It  comes  from 
reputable  citizens,  as  much  of  it  does,  merits 
the  careful  study  of  Congress.  It  should  be 
utilized,  not  as  an  excuse  to  block  action, 
but  to  test  each  section  and  each  sentence 
of  the  bill  in  the  light  of  how  it  would  affect 
the  people  of  the  United  States  and  their 
freedom. 

At  the  same  time  It  should  be  recognized 
that  much  of  the  opposition  from  well-mean- 
ing people  is  based  on  misinformation  about 
the  bill,  deliberately  fostered  by  Commuplsts 
and  their  sympathizers. 

The  bill  does  not  seek  to  outlaw  the  Com- 
munist Party  or  any  other  organization.  The 
bill  does  provide  for  the  registration  of  Com- 
munist and  Communist-front  organizations. 

It  requires  the  clear  labeling  of  Communl- 
nlst  publications  and  radio  broadcasts — Just 
as  the  Communltt  Party  advertisement  is 
clearly  labeled  in  today's  Journal. 

The  bill  denies  Federal  employment  to 
members  of  Communist  political  organiza- 
tions. 

The  bill  makes  it  a  crime,  punishable  by 
tlO.OOO  fine  or  not  more  than  10  years'  im- 
prisonment, or  both,  "to  attempt  In  any 
manner  to  establish  In  the  United  States  a 
totalitarian  dictatorship  to  be  under  the  di- 
rection and  control  of  any  foreign  govern- 
ment, foreign  organization,  or  foreign  in- 
dividual." 

The  section  of  the  bill  moet  open  to  legltl- 
mste  question  Is  that  v.hlch  places  in  the 


hands  of  the  Attorney  General  the  power 
and  the  duty  of  determining  what  organiza- 
tions are  Communist  and  what  organizations 
are  Communist  fronts. 

This  is  a  great  responsibility  for  any  public 
official.  It  Is  this  phrase  of  the  bill  which 
leads  to  charges  of  "thought  control." 

It  probably  would  be  better  if  the  deter- 
mination of  what  organizations  are  Commu- 
nist and  Communist-front  were  placed  in  the 
hands  of  an  Independent  board. 

Wherever  the  power  Is  placed.  It  1^— and 
must  be  under  our  Constitution — subject  to 
review  by  the  courts.  So  long  as  we  have 
our  system  of  Judicial  review  there  is  littlp 
danger  that  any  provision  of  the  bill  could 
be  used  to  destroy  liberty  Instead  of  pro- 
tecting It. 

The  bill  specifically  provides  that  any  or- 
ganization may  appeal  from  the  finding  of 
the  Attorney  General  to  the  United  States 
Court  of  Appeals  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Beyond  that  the  entire  machinery  of  the 
courts  Is  open  to  any  individual  or  organi- 
zation who  believes  that  he  Is  falsely  accused 

VI 

Some  of  the  opposition  to  the  Mundt- 
Nlxon  bill  cannot  be  considered  In  the  same 
light  as  that  discussed  above. 

Soma  of  tho  opposition  comes  front  indl- 
vlduala  and  organlxutlons  concerned,  not 
with  prottctliig  Amerlcun  righj;^,  but  with 
fuatoring  a  dU'tatorshlp  In  which  they  would 
hupo  to  belong  to  tho  ruUnu  otiKurchy. 

Oppooltlon  from  tho  Cotnniunlal  Party  of 
Georgia,  as  oxproasod  In  UKlay'a  advcrilao* 
ment,  and  from  tho  Communist  Party  of  tho 
United  Btatoo,  aa  exprooaod  to  a  Bonato  Com* 
mlttee  Inst  week,  conatltutea  to  moat  cltlsena 
an  argument  In  behalf  of  the  bill. 

William  Z.  Foster,  chairman  of  the  Com- 
munist Party  of  the  United  Slates,  told  the 
Senate  Judiciary  committee  last  week  that 
members  of  the  party  would  not  support 
the  United  States  In  any  conceivable  war 
with  the  Soviet  Union. 

In  other  words,  their  first  loyalty  is  not 
to  this  country  but  to  another.  j 

Mr.  Poster  said  his  party  would  not  obey 
the  Mundt-Nlxon  law.  even  if  the  Supreme 
Court  told  It  to  do  so. 

Such  defiance  would  deserve  whatever 
punishment  it  might  receive  from  the  courts 
of  the  United  States. 

vn 

The  world  had  a  fresh  demonstration  last 
week  of  how  Communist  dictatorships  treat 
democratic  institutions. 

Czechoslovakia  held  what  It  called  an 
election. 

Until  a  few  months  ago  Czechoslovakia 
was  a  self-governing  republic.  It  was  the 
one  country  of  central  Europe  which  had 
ever  understood  and  practiced  democracy  in 
the  western  sense. 

Then  the  Communists  took  charge.  There 
was  one  slate  of  candidates  In  the  election; 
the  Communist  ticket.  There  was  only  one 
way  to  vote.  Opposition  had  been  silenced, 
murdered,  or  exiled. 

That  Is  how  Communists  treat  the  most 
fundamental  of  liberties  when  they  come  into 
power. 

rm 

The  Mundt-Nlxon  bill  has  been  passed  by 
the  House  of  Representatives.  It  Is  now  be- 
fore the  Senate,  where  committee  hearings 
are  in  progress. 

This  newspaper  Ijelleves,  with  the  New 
York  Times,  that : 

"The  country  does  not  want,  nor  would 
the  Constitution  sanction,  a  law  which  at- 
tempted to  control  the  political  beliefs  of 
American  citizens.  But  the  country  can 
properly  seek,  and  the  Constitution  surely 
would  not  deny,  proper  and  adequate  safe- 
guards against  Intervention  in  American 
politics  by  agents  of  a  foreign  power." 

The  Communist  Party  advertisement  sug- 
gests writing  to  Senator  Alexakdeb  Wilet, 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee, 


It  would  be  well  for  citizens  who  oppose 
communism  to  adopt  that  suggestion,  writ- 
ing their  own  views  to  Senator  Wh-et  and 
to  the  Senators  who  represent  their  State. 


Housing  Bill  a  Fraud 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  PAUL  W.  SHAFER 

or   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  June  11, 1948 

Mr.  SHAFER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  House 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee  has 
reported  the  so-called  Taft-EUender- 
Wagner  housing  bill,  by  a  vote  of  14 
to  13. 

The  provisions  of  this  bill  are  about  as 
New  Dealish  and  as  fallacious  as  it  is 
possible  for  them  to  be  considered 
against  the  back  drop  of  our  free-enter- 
pri.se  economy,  conditions  an  they  exist 
today,  and  the  hopes  and  dreams  of 
millions  of  Americana. 

This  so-called  wet  bill  la  fallacloua  be* 
cause  It  holds  out  faLso  hop<vs  to  millions 
of  AmcrlcanH  who  need  and  di-spcralely 
want  new  and  cheaper  homes.  It  prom- 
isea  to  deliver  these  homes  faster  than 
they  are  beinn  delivered  under  the  efforts 
of  freemen,  working  for  a  profit.  In  a  free 
economy.  The  bill  Itself  actually  will 
not  construct  a  single  house  or  apart- 
ment any  faster  than  these  would  have 
been  constructed  anyway,  and  it  vill  not 
save  any  American,  in  the  long  run.  a 
single  dime  on  the  cost  of  the  housing  he 
must  have. 

Any  money  "saved"  by  the  thousands 
who  will  be  able  to  rent  or  buy  the  homes 
which  would  be  constructed  after  the  bill 
takes  effect  will  have  to  be  paid  out  in 
taxes  to  make  up  the  Government's  loss 
in  thus  ostensibly  "saving"  a  few  persons 
a  little  money. 

The  bill  will  not  make  a  single  carpen- 
ter, bricklayer,  electrician,  contractor; 
or  lather  work  any  faster  than  he  is 
working  today.  It  will  not  help  produce 
a  single  new  stick  of  lumber  a  bit  faster 
than  this  is  being  produced  today. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  bill  is  written 
on  the  assumption  that  not  enough 
Americans  have  enough  money  to  buy 
houses.  Every  survey  made  in  recent 
months  and  years  proves  that  the  de- 
mand for  houses,  by  people  who  have 
money,  is  greater  than  it  has  been  in  our 
lifetime.  This  bill,  by  making  more 
money  available  for  public  construction, 
actually  will  cause  wilder  competition  for 
existing  building  materials  and  push  the 
price  of  existing  homes,  or  homes  to  be 
built  by  private  contractors,  higher  and 
higher. 

In  short,  it  is  not  a  bill  to  cut  the  price 
of  homes  for  the  average  American,  it  is 
a  bill  that  will  increase  the  cost  of  homes 
to  every  American,  in  ways  which  many 
an  average  citizen  may  not  consider. 

It  is  difficult  to  obtain  labor  to  help 
build,  remodel,  or  renovate  a  structure 
right  now.  What  will  be  the  condition 
when  the  Government  starts  hiring  these 
laborers  and  takes  them  out  of  the  free 
market  into  the  controlled  market?  Will 
labor  get  cheaper  or  more  costly?  That 
question  answers  itself. 
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Vobody  can  give  the  American  people 
chiaper  housing  except  the  lalwrers  who 
uork  on  every  stick  of  wood  and  every 
piece  of  equipment  that  goes  into  the 
coi  istruction  of  a  home,  plus  the  laborers 
w^o  build  the  house.  If  they  lay  400 
km  eks  in  a  day  when  they  could  lay  1.400. 
ttalcost  of  the  house  Ls  going  to  be  out  of 
siuit— «s  it  admittedly  i^.  Eut  this  hous- 
Ini  bill  doesn't  mention  bricklayers  and 
w(  uld  not  cause  a  .single  one  to  work 
harder.  The  same  applies  to  all  seg- 
m«  nts  of  labor — and.  indeed,  to  every 
mi  A  who  loafs  today  when  he  should  be 
wc  rklng  to  produce  all  that  he  can. 

rhis  housing  bill  has  been  used  by  men 
wlo  should  know  better  to  attempt  to 
Buke  political  hay  with  the  element  of 
•■  r  society  that  prefers  smooth,  honeyed. 
de  nagoglc  words  to  cold.  hard,  economic 
fa:ts.     It  should   be  defeated. 

rhe  laboring  men  of  America — all 
th3se  who  work  in  plants  producing 
building  materials:  all  those  working  Ui 
III »  forwto.  ttoe  sawmills,  the  planing 
m  Ua.  uul  the  lumber  jrards  of  America : 
al  those  who  lay  brick,  tailor  wood,  or 
in^all  electrical  equipment  and  wiring — 
a  tfaflnlte  responsibility  to  their 
nea  anU  they  face  a  great  chat- 
Mfe  to  meet  that  responsibility.  No 
hquslng  bill,  regardless  of  Its  provisions. 
I  fire  ua  betttr  bouses,  cheaper  houses. 
more  hoOMS.  The  men  who  work  on 
ev  try  house— from  lu  raw  beginnings  to 
thi  last  dram  pipe  to  be  Installed— can 
9t  '9  us  the  housing  we  need,  if  they  will. 
Thin  bill,  if  paA.<<ed.  will  eauee  more  in- 
fli  tion  in  housing  It  will  cause  the 
ft  rther  socialisation  of  our  economy.  It 
w  11  bring  inevitable  disappointments  to 
tl:e  veterans  who  mistakenly  believe  It 

T II  furnish  them  housing — for  it  will  not 
b(  cause  it  cannot.  The  bureaucrats  are 
gi  eat  propagandists.  Mr.  Speaker,  but  by 
tl:e  record  they  are  poor  producers. 


Pi  ttroleuBi  Needs  fer  Oar  Armed  Serrico 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DEWEY  SHORT 


II 


or  Miwomii 

tit  THE  HOCU  or  KWPKMSMHTATVna 

Thursday.  June  10.  1948 

iMr.  SHORT.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
gr  uited  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  include 
the  following  correspondence  and  edi- 
torials : 

HoDss  or  RKPKxaiirrATxns. 
CoMMirrxB  OM  Akmib  8ivic«b. 

Wmafiington.  D.  C.  Msy  11. 1949. 
T4e  PtMmammr. 

The  White  House.  Washiriffton.  D.  C. 
3KAa  Ma.  PMStaairr:  I  am  taking  the  liberty 
encloalng  a  report  on  the  national  defcna* 
•a^Mcta  of  petroleum,  which  report  haa  )ust 
rsMlared,  by  unanimous  TOte,  by  the 
SdKlal  Subcoounlttaa  oa  Pvtrolciim  of  the 
He  use  Commlttae  on  Armad  Sarrtoaa.  ot  which 
•UJcommlttea  I  hart  bad  tha  booor  to  b« 
chairman. 

rhaancloaad  report  la  as  frnnk.  as  acet.rat«, 
ipartlaan.  aa  unbiasffd  an  appraisal  a* 
■aka  of  tha  natlonl  dalanse  iltwtteQ 
•■••taa  by  tha  praasnt  and  loogHraag* 
pakroleum  potantlalltlaa  of  thla  Nation.  It 
3ur  view.  aXtar  racalrlng  and  studying  over 
a.!  00  pages  of  detaUed  testtmony   from   In- 


of 


(tuatry  and  Oovemment  leaders,  that  the  Ha- 
tl<m  must  move  more  forthrlghtly  and  vigor- 
ously In  dealing  with  thU  serious  question 
of  petroleum  than  It  has  In  the  past.  If  our 
armed  forces  and  the  Nation  as  a  whole  are 
to  have  adequate  supplies  for  a  time  of  na- 
tional emergency. 

In  the  report  you  win  find  a  number  of 
recommendations  directed  to  this  very  basic, 
very  vital  subject  affecting  our  national  se- 
curity. May  I  Invite  your  attention  speci- 
fically to  these  recommendations,  and  ask.  on 
behalf  of  the  subcommittee,  that  you  seek 
their  unplemenutlon  as  prompUy  aa  poaatble: 

( n  That  the  present  program  attempting 
the  ftllocstlon  of  steel  by  voluntary  maana  be 
continued:  but  If  thla  program  glvee  evidence 
of  failure.  If  the  International  sltuaUon  de- 
teriorates or  Is  not  Improved,  and  If  within  6 
months  tha  armed  forces  are  still  without 
adaquate  suppUaa  of  petroleum  to  meet  an 
amargency.  the  voluntary  program  not  be 
parmttted  lo  continue,  and  at  the  end  of  that 
e-month  period  Government  controls  should 
b«  Uapoaad.  by  raoommandatlon  from  you  to 
the  COBgrcaa,  to  allocate  steel  to  the  pe- 
troleum industry. 

(2)  That  the  aame  procedure  be  followed. 
as  propoaed  In  (1)  above,  In  raapect  to  ra- 
tioning of  petroleum  products.  

(3)  That  the  National  Security  Raeourees 
Board  ba  directed  by  you  Immediately  to  aa- 
tabllsh  a  Commission  on  Petroleum  com- 
posed of  major  and  independent  oU  indus- 
try leaders,  the  consuming  public,  and  ap- 
propriate oABtals  repreaentlng  the  Oovem- 
ment,  to  ttntf  thoroughly  all  aspectsof  tha 
short-  and  long-ranga  petroleiini  proMem 
facing  tha  Nation,  tha  CeaUBlSilea  feilBffai- 
rscted  to  suMbM  10  the  OoaCTMs.  vtth  Preai- 
dsntisi  appmval.  a  Isflstattve  propoaal  de- 
signed to  eaUblUh  an  tntagratad,  tnclualve 
petrolsum  policy  for  tha  Nstlon  to  follow 
consistently  In  tha  years  ahead 

Within  the  encloaed  report  of  Invaatlgatlon. 
Mr  President,  there  are  also  numerous  rec- 
ommendations OS  to  what  the  Commission 
suggested  In  (31  al>ove  could  profitably  con- 
sider I  eariMstly  hope  that  your  suff  will 
make  these  recommendations  known  to  you 
and  the  National  Security  Resources  Board. 
so  that  we  may  all  be  confident  of  their  In- 
clualon  In  the  complete  coverage  o*  this  tre- 
mendously vital  subject  by  the  Commission. 

We  brUig  these  matters  to  yotir  personal 
attention  at  this  time.  l>ecause  we  are  gen- 
uinely concerned  over  what  the  Nation's  pe- 
trolciua  situation  Is  now,  and  what  it  la  to 
become,  from  the  standpoint  of  national  de- 
fanae,  in  the  event  the  Oovamment  tails  to 
move  promptly  now  We  alnceraly  hope  you 
will  find  your  way  clear  to  aupport  our  views 
and  that  you  will  take  early  steps  to  meet  tha 
problem  by  implementing  tha  actlona  Indi- 
cated above. 

Respectfully.  ^^^^^  ^^^^ 

CKmirimmn.  Special  Subcommittee  on 
PttroUum. 

Ths  Whiii  Hooec. 
Washington,  May  IS.  194* 
Mob.  Dkwiv  Shuoi. 

Mmua  of  AepresenfaNrcs. 

Wmatiington.  D.  C. 

DsAa  Drwsr:  I  reatf  four  letter  of  May  11. 
with  which  you  encloaed  a  report  of  the  In- 
vestigation of  the  petroleum  sltuatkn  as  re- 
lated to  national  defense,  with  a  lot  of  In- 
Uraat. 

I  hope  you  will  read  my  msaaage  to  the 
special  session  of  the  Congraaa  in  November 
1947  and  also  my  miaesai  of  March  17,  1»4«, 
on  the  same  subject. 

Tou  will  remember,  that  I  proposed  10 
points  In  the  msaaaga  to  tha  apacUl  saaalop 
for  the  neceasary  eontrols  to  meet  the  very 
situation  to  which  yesi  lefor, 

I  am  moat  happy  that  you  are  at  last  com- 
ing arotmd  to  my  viewpoint,  althotigh.  I  am 
afraid.  It  U  a  IttUe  Uta. 

Sincerely  youra.  Rasa  v. 


HOTTSE  or  ReP«E8EMTATTVr8, 

CoMMrrm  on  Axmed  Scivtccs. 

Washington,  D.  C.  June  t,  1949. 
The  Paismorr. 

The  White  House,  Washingtc-n.  D.  C. 
Dkas  Mb.  PaismiMT:  I  read  with  concern 
and  regret  your  reply  of  May  15  to  my  letter 
of  May  11.  which  related  exclusively  to  the 
present  and  future  petroleum  needs  of  the 
armed  forcea. 

The  report  on  petroleum,  which  was  en- 
cloaed in  my  letter,  suggested  means  by  which 
the  Nation  may  Insure.  Insofar  as  poaalble 
today,  a  sulBclent  supply  of  petroleum  to 
meet  Army.  Navy,  and  Air  Force  needs  In  time 
of  emergency  This  report  was  rendered  by 
the  Special  Subcoounlttee  on  Petroleiun  of 
the  House  Armed  Bervlcea  Committee,  which 
subcommittee  conalata  of  sU  Republicans 
and  five  DemocraU.  The  subcommittee  re- 
port waa  unanimoiis. 

The  repcrt  deals  with  a  subject  In  which 
we  felt  coofldant  you  would  be  as  deeply 
Interested  as  we  have  been— that  Is,  a  ae- 
cure  national  defense  In  respect  to  peuoleura. 
Tour  reply,  however,  deals  only  quite  In- 
directly with  thU  problem,  much  to  the  regret 
of  the  subcommittee  on  whose  behalf  my 
letter  of  May  11  was  written,  and  also  on 
whose  behalf  tbU  letter  comes  to  you. 

Only  the  three  moat  urgent  recommenda- 
tions of  the  subcommittee  were  set  forth 
ppecifically  In  my  letter  of  May  11.  But  you 
will  recall  that  many  other  reccminendatloos 
were  Indicated  as  being  In  the  report  whleh 
we  hoped  your  itafl  would  alao  bring  to  four 
atuntlun  It  waa  •uggasted  in  my  letur  of 
May  11  that  your  ataff  do  thU.  stnoe  tbeae 
other  recommendations  are  Itkswise  lni|Xir« 
Unt  eleoMnU  of  this  vary  baalc  question 
today.    They  include: 

1  The  stock-pUlng  of  petroleum  for  the 
armed  forcea. 

3  Creation  of  additional  petroleum  fy 
serves. 

3.  Increased  personnel  and  appropriations 
for  tha  Oil  and  Oas  DlvUlon  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior. 

4.  Foaslble  further  centralization  of  Oov- 
amoioat  aeUvltlea  relating  to  peuoleum. 

5.  Further  exploration  and  development  of 
public  lands. 

e.  Oovemment  aid  to  secondary  recovery 
(Htijects. 
7.  Pull  develpment  of  tha  naval  petroleum 


8.  A  resurvey  of  the  Nation's  coal  reaervea 
B.  A   Oovernment   policy  on   tha  develop- 
ment of  synthetic  fuels. 

10.  Stimulation  of  State  Department  actlv- 
Itles  In  relation  to  petroleum. 

11.  A  study  of  tha  impadlmcnU  to  petro- 
leum Imports. 

And  the  report  contains  Bumerous  other 
recommends tlons  of  equal  Importance. 

Aa  you  know,  the  subjects  mentioned  above 
w«r«  not  U^uded  In  your  recent  messages  to 
Congren.  althotigh  your  letter  of  May  IS 
would  Indicate  to  the  contrary.  Surely  you 
do  not  wlah  us  to  understand  from  your  reply 
that  none  of  these  mstters  are  Important, 
or  that  none  of  them  will  be  supported  or 
Implemented  by  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Ooveriunent. 

Of  the  three  reeOBBlBOoaatlons  at  the  sub- 
committee that  were  alngled  out  In  my  let- 
ter of  May  11,  two  referred  to  allocation  of 
steel  and  petroleum  prtxlucta.  These  alone 
seem  to  be  the  subject  of  your  reply  of  Msy 
19.  although  It  Is  not  so  sUtcd  And  yet. 
you  aasm  to  have  given  no  conslderstlon  to 
the  SBnaillnns  which  tha  subcooMBtttee 
uaaalHMNMly  agreed  should  be  met  bMote 
OevemiBent  controls  are  relmposed.  These 
conditions  were  contained  in  my  letter  o( 
May  II.  Totir  ssaosagas  to  Congraaa  did  not 
contain  them,  aa  you  know.  Yotir  reply  of 
May   16   would   Indicate   otherwise. 

The  other  recommendation  singled  out  In 
my  letter  of  May  II  waa  that  the  National 
Security  Resources  Board  be  directed  by  you 
to   establish    a   Commlasloo    on    Petroleum 
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which  would  delineate  a  present  and  long- 
range  petroleum  policy  for  the  Nation,  the 
Commission  to  be  composed  of  oil  men  and 
representatives  of  the  consuming  public  and 
the  Government.  This  was  not  mentioned 
In  your  messages  to  Congress,  as  you  know. 
Neither  was  It  mentioned  In  any  respect  In 
your  letter  of  May  15  to  me.  Surely,  by  omit- 
ting reference  to  this  recommendation,  you 
do  not  mean  to  Indicate  that  you  have  no 
Interest  in  It,  or  that  the  present  and  fore- 
fieeable  petroleum  situation  does  not  war- 
rant such  a  commission.  If  the  recommen- 
dation Is  unsound,  we  would  welcome  know- 
ing why.  If  It  Is  sound,  we  would,  of  course, 
appreciate  knowtni;  what  plans  you  are  for- 
mulating to  Implement  it. 

Again,  let  me  say  on  behalf  of  the  sub- 
committee that  at  no  time  durUig  Its  ex- 
tended hearings  on  this  subject  did  It  seek 
any  publicity  or  any  political  gain  whatso- 
ever. The  goal  was,  throughout,  to  seek 
some  answer  to  this  critical  problem  under- 
lying our  national  defense.  The  goal  Is  the 
same  now,  as  I,  on  behalf  of  the  subcom- 
mittee, and  with  lU  approbation,  pursue  the 
subject  with  you.  Somehow  I  am  certain 
that  you  must  have  misconstrued  my  previ- 
ous letter,  for  your  failure  to  deal  with  this 
Important  subject  at  all  In  your  reply  still 
does  not  lead  me,  or  the  subcommittee,  to 
the  belief  that  yuU  are  dtstlntcrested  either 
In  the  petroleum  needs  of  the  armed  forces 
or  In  our  studied  views  as  to  what  the  meet- 
ing of  thoae  needs  requires  on  the  part  of  the 
Oovernment. 

Mr.  President,  the  subcommltuc  again 
asks,  with  sincerity,  and  with  the  same  con- 
cern as  have  the  armed  forces  thsmselves, 
that  you  have  soma  member  of  yovir  staff 
examine  the  results  of  our  studies  at  least 
briefly,  so  that  you  may  be  advised  before 
you  conclude,  if  you  must,  that  all  of  our 
vlews,  moat  of  them,  or  any  of  them,  should 
be  lightly  considered. 
With  kind  personal  regards,  I  am. 

Sincerely, 

Dewet  SHorr, 

Chairman.  Special  Subcommittee  on 
Petroleum. 

I  Prom  the  Washington  Poet  of  May  26.  19481 
on.  roa  the  nrruxE 

Anyone  who  has  been  content  to  regard 
America's  oil  supplies  as  a  problem  for  some- 
one else  to  worry  about  will  get  a  rude  shock 
from  the  report  of  the  special  subcommit- 
tee of  the  House  Armed  Services  Committee. 
The  report  Is  so  cogent  and  so  rational  that  It 
ought  to  be  required  reading  for  every  In- 
formed citizen.  And  It  pulls  no  punches  In 
stating  that  an  Immediate,  comprehensive 
oil  policy  is  vital  to  security,  even  though  the 
policy  may  make  necessary  such  restraints 
as  oil  rationing  and  steel  allocations.  As  the 
committee  phrases  it; 

"We  want  to  give  expression,  frankly  and 
without  equivocation,  to  our  view  that  the 
Nation  Is  already  guilty  of  half-hearted 
action  In  dealing  with  petroleum:  that  as  a 
nation  we  are  living  profligately  today  In  our 
use  of  petroleum  producU;  that  we  are  pro- 
viding Inadequately  for  national  defense  at 
a  time  of  great  International  tension:  that 
early  action  Is  Imperative,  on  a  national 
seale.  unless  we  wish  to  continue  to  Jeopard- 
Uie  the  national  safety  and  render  future 
generations  In  this  great  country  hostage  to 
our  own  profligacy." 

The  blunt  fact  Is  that  as  a  nation  we  have 
become  oU-happy.  We  are  consuming  now 
more  oil  than  the  entire  world  used  In  1938, 
and  last  year  we  used  9  percent  more  oil  than 
at  the  peak  of  the  war.  The  great  upturn  In 
demand,  the  committee  aaaeits.  Is  due  to  two 
factors:  The  liistrumenU  for  burning  oil  are 
tnereaalng  more  rapidly  than  the  facilities 
for  producing  oil.  and  there  is  a  growing  pub- 
lic preference  for  oU  over  coal  for  a  variety 


of  reasons,  "not  excluding  the  gyrations  of 
the  leader  of  the  United  Mine  Workers." 

It  should  be  obvious  that  the  United  States 
Is  particularly  vulnerable  to  a  curtailment  of 
Its  oil  supplies,  even  for  civilian  use.  This 
Is  even  more  true  with  respect  to  military 
use,  for  oil  Is  the  food  of  war.  Yet.  according 
to  estimates,  demand  will  outstrip  domestic 
production  by  a  million  barrels  a  day  in  1948 
and  2.000.000  barrels  a  day  In  1954.  The 
committee  su-^gests  on  the  basis  of  precedent 
that  we  WGUid  be  nearly  3,000,000  barrels  a 
day  short  of  war  requirements.  At  the  same 
time  domestic  oil  discoveries  are  declining 
and  excess  production  capacity  no  longer 
exists.  The  critical  Implications  of  this  sit- 
uation cannot  be  stressed  too  strongly  as 
world  tension  forces  us  to  augment  our  mili- 
tary strength. 

The  report  shows  clearly  the  vital  relation- 
ship of  steel  to  petroleum,  for  the  present  oil 
shortage  Is  primarily  caused  by  a  bottleneck 
In  steel.  The  committee  Is  not  overly  san- 
guine about  the  voluntary  steel  allocation 
program.  This  program,  the  committee 
emphasizes,  must  "not  be  permitted  to  rock 
along  If  It  gives  evidence  of  tielng  Ineffective." 
The  alternative  Is,  of  course,  a  mandatory 
allocation  program  directed  at  attaining  so 
far  as  possible  self-sufficiency  In  this  coun- 
try, and  beyond  that  at  developing  sources 
In  the  Western  Hemisphere  and  other  areas. 
In  this  connection  the  committee  also  ob- 
serves forthrlghtly:  "Within  the  next  8 
months  the  Oovernment  mvut  determine 
whether  present  efforts  •  •  •  to  persuade 
the  consumer  to  conserve  oil  will  be  ade- 
quate." If  tha  voluntary  program  gives  evl- 
drnca  of  fuilure,  rationing  must  be  Imposed, 

(Prom  the  National  Petroleum  News  of 

Hay  la,  1»48) 

SHORT  coMMrrrtE  nrposT  ow  supftT  nrnnvtm 

IMMEDIATE,    CARErUL    CONSIDERATION    BY    IN- 
DUiTXT 

The  highly  pessimistic  view  of  the  scarce 
supply  of  oil  taken  by  the  Special  Subcom- 
mittee (Short)  on  Petroleum  of  the  House 
Armed  Services  Committee  should  not  be  too 
greatly  discounted  even  by  the  oil  industry's 
most  ardent  optimists.  When  the  military 
logk  at  war  they  must  flgtire  things  as  safely 
as  possible,  with  an  added  margin  If  they  can 
find  It.  That  seems  to  be  the  case  of  the 
military  and  this  House  committee  In  this 
repcrt. 

The  report  warns  Congress  and  the  Nation 
in  the  following  words — words  which  were 
repeated  many  times  throughout  the  long 
report : 

"We  want  to  make  it  as  plain  as  words 
can — we  want  to  emphasize — we  want  each  of 
you  (the  main  committee  members)  to  carry 
this  thought  away  with  you  above  all  others 
In  this  report — the  Nation  is  In  a  grave  situa- 
tion In  respect  to  Its  petroleum:  the  national 
defense  Is  in  a  precarious  position  In  respect 
to  its  petroleum;  the  Congress  Is  confronted 
by  decisions  on  this  subject  that  are  as  basic, 
we  believe,  as  any  matters  that  have  arisen 
In  recent  years." 

"Make  no  mistake  about  It,"  the  report 
says  again,  "the  Nation  la  In  a  critical  oil 
situation.     •     •     • 

"We  know  that  the  next  war  will  Impoae 
fantastic  demands.     •     •     • 

"In  the  face  of  these  conditions,  we  cannot, 
In  good  conscience,  rely  on  optimism. 

"We  cannot  fly  Jet  air  fleets  on  undiscov- 
ered oil.  Nor  can  we,  In  time  of  war.  turn 
off  civilian  requirements  fostered  In  an  oil 
economy  to  supply  our  war  needs.     •     •     • 

"Again  we  say  that  we  are  gravely  con- 
cerned over  the  future  availability  of  oU, 
It  U  high  time  the  Nation  did  something 
about  It." 

The  report  contains  the  same  facts  and 
flgures  of  supply  and  demand  that  the  In- 
dustry has  been  publishing  with  the  added 
estimate  that  military  needs  alone— in  event 


of  another  war — would  motuit  to  at  least 
four  and  one-half  million  barrels  per  day. 
with  the  Nation's  total  needs  In  that  period. 
Including  highly  restricted  civilian  consump- 
tion of  some  seven  to  eight  mlllon  barrels 
per  day,  while  today's  consumption  and  sup- 
ply Is  well  under  six  million  barrels  per  day. 
The  report  says  the  oil  supply  must  come 
from  the  ground  in  this  country,  Mexico. 
South  A.nerlca,  Canada,  and  Alaska  rather 
than  from  the  Middle  East,  though  the  com- 
mittee favors  continued  development  of  the 
Middle  East  for  as  long  as  our  military  can 
defend  It,  but  tulng  tankers  Instead  of  pipe 
lines.  A  big  synthetic  Industry,  the  report 
dismisses  as  calling  for  too  much  steel  and 
manpower  when  they  are  In  most  demand. 
Synthetics,  the  report  says,  should  be  allowed 
to  develop  only  In  due  time. 

The  report  recommends  the  appointment 
of  a  presidential  commission,  like  that  head- 
ed by  Baruch  on  rubber,  and  consisting  of 
men  from  Independents  and  major  oil  com- 
panies, from  the  consumers  and  the  Inter- 
ested Government  agencies  to  make  a 
thorough  study  of  oil  supplies  and  to  recom- 
mend a  national  policy. 

The  report  sugKesU  that  this  cdmmlaslon 
will  have  to  consider  stock  piling  of  oU,  Its, 
rationing,  the  procurement  of  steel  for  It — 
which  means  steel  rationing  to  all  Indus- 
tries—possible subsidies  for  mors  drilling 
and  refining,  nnd  concentrating  and  develop-  ■ 
Ing  all  Government  agencies  that  have  to  do 
with  oil.  While  the  committee  favors  pri- 
vate enterprise,  It  says  the  oil  situntton  Is  so 
serious  that  undoubtedly  Ooverhmpnt  will 
have  to  take  hold  and  direct  ths  industry  to 
insure  enough  oil  for  war. 

Any  resdlng  of  the  33  printed  psges  of  the 
report  should  convince  most  anyone  of  the 
need  for  immediate  nnd  thorough  study  of 
the  oil  situation  from  a  military  standpoint. 
Whether  that  study  should  be  by  another 
group,  as  suggested.  Is  a  fair  question.  The 
National  Petroleum  Council,  the  OU  and  Oas 
Division  of  the  Interior  Department,  the 
Aimed  Services  Petroleum  Board,  and  the 
Interstate  Oil  Compact  might  well  appoint 
a  Joint  committee  to  study  the  report  of  this 
Hotise  committee  and  recommend  the  best 
procedure.  All  of  the  foregoing  groups  are. 
by  their  positions,  the  best  Informed  about 
oil  in  the  country.  They  have  been  report- 
ing the  facts  and  flgtires  that  the  House 
committee  wants  studied.  These  oil  and 
military  men  can  make  the  quickest  and 
most  accurate  summary  of  the  situation  and 
the  best  way  to  meet  It.  To  bring  in  stran- 
gers to  the  iitdtistry  would  delay  a  plan  that 
much  longer  and  perhaps  add  complications 
from  the  lay  mind. 

This  Is  something  the  oil  Industry  should 
have  been  well  organized  to  handle  since 
World  War  I.  and  especially  World  War  II. 
If  the  Industry  had  acted  promptly  and  with 
due  foresight,  the  confusion  over  supply  and 
demand  this  past  year  should  have  been 
avoided,  the  complaints  of  the  military  at 
Inability  to  get  sufficient  oil.  In  Its  estima- 
tion, would  have  been  avoided,  and  It  is 
entirely  possible  the  Short  committee  would 
not  h£  I'e  written  the  kind  of  a  report  It  has. 
The  Short  committee  severely  criticizes  the 
military,  both  Army  and  Navy,  and  the  Oov- 
ernment generally  for  lack  of  sound  planning 
on  oil  supplies.  The  committee  praises  the 
oil  indtistry  for  fulfillment  of  plans  when 
made  but  perhaps  the  committee  might  have 
been  Justified  in  criticizing  the  oil  Industry 
also  for  not  looking  ahead  and  contemplat- 
ing what  It  would  do  If  another  war  comes 
over  the  horizon. 

Whether  one  Is  a  pessimist  or  an  optimist 
on  oil  supply,  this  report  should  be  studied 
in  the  light  of  the  rumblings  of  the  Great 
Bear  out  of  the  Eastern  Hemisphere,  and 
then  help  to  try  and  btlr  the  Industry  to 
more  study  and  action  through  whatever  fa- 
cilities may  be  available  to  blm.  whether 
API  or  his  own  Industry  association. 
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And  furthermore  mobilization  for  wmr — 
li  I  whole  or  in  part — wUl  call  for  much  more 
t  tan  rationing  of  atecl  to  the  oil  Industry 
a  Id  rationing  of  product  to  the  consuawr 
j\  win  call  for  fitting  one's  buslnesa  Into  the 
scheme. 

TlM  questions  every  oilman  should  a»k 
»U   and   do   bis    beat   to   get   answered 

e: 

Jtist  what  will  mobilization  mean  to  ma 
a^d  my  buslneaa? 

What  win  I  be  allowed  to  do  and  what 
iflll  I  be  made  to  do  to  defend  the  country? 

Tou  cannot  get  the  answers  to  thoae  quaa- 
ttooa  too  aoon. 

State  or  LomaiANA. 
Statk  MinuXl  Boaxo. 
Baton  Rougt.  May  15.  t94i. 
^n.  Dswrr  Sacar. 

Chairman,    Special    Subcommittee   on 
PetToleum,    Committee    on     Armed 
Services,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Dtas  MR.  SHoar:  I  thank  you  very  much 
f  >r  your  courtesy  In  sending  me  a  copy  of 
t  le  report  of  the  Special  Subcommittee  on 
I  etroleum,  which  was  made  to  the  Armed 
qervlces  Committee. 

While  1  do  not  concur  entirely  with  all 
olT  the  reconunendatlons  made,  I  do  wish  to 
c  DmpUment  the  subcommittee  on  this  very 
t  ne  report.  The  report  reflects  the  tine  thlnk- 
l  tg  of  Its  membership  and  thoroughness  of 
t  le  hearings  held  by  the  committee. 
With  best  regards,  I  am. 
Cordially  yours, 

B.  A.  HAtorr. 

Daixas.  Tn..  May  2€.  194t. 
Qon.  DzwzT  Shokt. 

Cftairman.    Special    Subcommittee    on 
Petroleum.     Committee     on     Armed 
Services.  Washington.  D.  C. 
Dkai  ICa.  Saorr:  Please  accept  my  thanks 
f  >r  your  kindness  In  sending  me  a  copy  of 
t  is  report  of  the  Special  Subcommittee  on 
I  etroleum  of  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serr- 
1  :es.     I   have  read   It  with   a  great  deal   of 
1  Uerest  and  It  seems  to  be  an  excellent  report. 
With  beat  regards.  I  remain. 
Sincerely  yours, 

1.  DiOatTn. 

OsrAjrrMurr  or  tmb  Asmt, 

OnnaAi,  STArr,  USA. 

Lomvncs  Dm«o«, 
WoMhingion.  D.  C.  May  21,  1M4. 
||on.  Dbwzt  •momt, 

Hotua  of  Mepm*ntmtt»m. 
DBAS  Mm.  SMcNrr  I  bars  rsoslrsd  tbs  copy 
off  the  rsport  of  Uic  tpwlal  Bubcommlttss 
cUmm  whieb  yo«  forwardsd.  I  fs«i 
that  ths  rspiirt  will  bs  invaluabls  in  fur- 
t  isring  sffurU  toward  a  sound  nalUmal 
(ftruleum  poll«y. 

SinesrsJy  yours. 

M.  S.  AtnuwD, 
Lieutenmnt   Otntral,   Oen0ral   itag 
Corp.,  Dvactor  of  Logutiet. 

Ton  WoKTM  Vraa-TiLmAic, 

fort  Worth,  Tex. 
4on.  Dkwit  Shokt, 

Uoute  Office  Building. 
Washington.  D.  C. 
1  DcAji  Sis:    Congratulations  on  your  report 
(  fo.  363)   of  Inrestlgatton  of  Petroleum  la 
Relation  to  National  Defense. 

This  report  contains  a  wealth  of  facts  and 
ct  immon  sense  conclusions  which  should  bs 
ri  quired  reading  for  every  American  citizen. 
I  think  It  u  particularly  Important  that  It 
h  I  made  available  to  as  many  newspaper 
e<  Itors  as  possible. 

I  mentioned  the  report  at  a  meeting  of  ths 
pi  ogram  committee  of  the  National  Confer- 
tiict  of  Edltcrtal  Writers  in  Louisville.  Ky.. 
Is  It  week,  and  several  of  those  present  ex- 
P  •ssed  a  desire  for  a  copy  of  It. 

The  conference  is  composed  of  about  123 
tutorial   writers   on  many   of   the  Nation's 


leading  newspapers.  WoakI  It  be  possible 
to  haw  a  copy  of  the  report  mailed  to  the 
entire  memt>er8hlp  of  the  conference?  If 
so.  a  list  of  the  members  can  be  supplied 
by  Mr  John  H  Cllne,  of  the  Washington 
Evening  Star.  Secretary  of  the  Conference. 
Tout  •oopcratlon  In  this  will  be  greatly 
appvMlBtwl. 

Yours  rery  truly, 

Roaxrr  E    Hickji, 
Chief  tditorial  Writer. 

Thi  Baamumt  or  thb  Iimaioa, 

Washington.  May  27.  194i. 
Bon.  Drwrr  8ro«t, 

House  of  Representatires. 

Mt  DBAa  Ma.  Bhobt:  Thanks  for  yotir  let- 
ter of  May  11  enclosing  the  report  of  the 
Special  Subcommittee  on  PeUoleum  of  which 
you  are  chairman,  and  for  your  generous  ex- 
pression of  appreciation  of  the  help  of  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  In  the  conduct 
of  the  Investigation.  We  ahall  at  all  times 
be  ready  to  help  In  any  further  way  that  we 
can. 

The  report  pwsnts  clearly  and  forcibly 
the  rssulU  of  oos  of  tbs  ablest  and  most  com- 
prehensive studies  of  the  relationship  be- 
tween petroleum  supply  and  national  defense 
that,  within  my  knowledge,  has  been  made  by 
a  congressional  committee. 

Based  on  such  study  as  we  have  so  tar  been 
able  to  give  them,  we  are  well  prepared  to 
Implement  promptly  a  number  of  the  recom- 
mendations in  the  report  wtoanavar  the 
requisite  fimds  are  provided.  Bscamse  the 
staff  of  our  OU  and  Oas  DlvUion  Is  so  small 
and  so  burdened  with  work,  a  detailed 
analysis  of  the  report  and  a  report  to  you 
thereon  may  take  some  time.  It  Is  already 
being  started,  however,  and  will  come  to  you 
as  soon  as  possible. 
Sincerely. 

OscAB  L.  CnAntAN. 
Acting  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

tr'AKDABO  On.  Co.  or  CAUrOBWlA, 

San  Francisco.  Calif.,  May  13.  1948 
Hon   Drwrr  Shoxt, 

Chairman.  Special  Subcommittee  on  Pe- 
troleum. Committee  on  Armed  Serv' 
ices.  Washington.  D.  C. 

DsA«  Ma  Shoct:  I  sincerely  appreciated 
your  courtesy  in  sending  me  a  copy  of  ths 
report  of  your  committee  as  a  result  of  the 
exhaustive  review  mads  by  your  commlttts 
during  ths  past  few  months  with  rsspsct  to 
all  pbasss  of  tbs  pstrolsum  situation,  par* 
ticularly  as  It  affsctsd  the  armed  ssrvlcss. 
Tbsrs  is  no  doubt  but  that  your  commtttcs 
has  blghllgbtsd  In  this  report  the  pertinent 
problems  with  relation  to  our  present  and 
future   peUoleum  suppllss. 

You  aa4  jrour  eonmittss  ars  to  IM 
grstulatsd  on  your  dUlgsnos  and  four 
prehension  of  ths  BUb)sct.  As  an  oilman  It 
was.  of  course,  of  eonsiderabls  Interest  to  ms 
to  nuts  your  primary  rscfjmmendatton  that  a 
•omHilsaloB  •onpossd  of  ea«ip«t«a«  oUmto 
bs  appolntsd  to  dsvslop  furtbar  tiM  pwiHuii 
outlined  in  your  report. 

In  oonclusiun.  and  mors  psrsonally,  I  shall 
Always  rsmsmber  with  gratitude  the  cour* 
tnrtss  sstssidsd  to  me  during  my  brief  appear- 
ances t>efore  your  committee,  as  wsU  as  yotir 
own  kindly  tntsrsst  and  patlsnc*. 

With  kindest  personal  regards, 
Sincerely  yours, 

PtOTO  S.   BaTAMT. 

Thx  SxctrTAXT  or  DrrrNss, 

Washington.  May  17.  1948. 
Hon.  Dtwrr  Srokt, 

Chairman,  Special  Subcommitte* 
on  Petroleum,  Committee  on 
Armed  Services, 
House  of  Mepresentatit^ea. 
DxAX  DswzT :  Prior  to  receiving  your  letter 
of    May    11    I    had    Instructed    the    Armed 
Services  Petroleum   Board   to  report   to  me 
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In  detail  on  the  steps  which  the  National 
Military  BsUbluhment  should  take  in  the 
light  of  yotir  excellent  report  on  petroleum. 

In  a  listing  of  "Significant  Actions  of  the 
Meeting  of  the  Committee  of  Pour  Secretaries 
(Defense,  Army.  Navy,  and  Air  Force)  on 
May  11.  IftM."  tb«  dtKUasion  of  this  sub- 
ject Is  summarlasd  as  follows: 

"6.  Report  on  Petroleum  In  Relation  to 
National  Defense  by  the  Special  Subcom- 
mittee on  Petroleum  of  the  House  Commltte* 
on  Armed  Services.      ( Unclassified. ) 

"It  was  agreed  that  the  foregoing  report 
should  be  referred  to  the  Armed  Services 
Petroleum  Board  for  study,  and  for  the  prepa- 
ration of  recommendations  to  be  submitted 
to  the  Committee  of  Pcur  Secretaries,  and. 
thereafter,  to  the  National  Security  Resources 
Board.  It  was  the  sense  of  the  meeting  that 
the  National  Security  Resources  Board.  In 
connnectlon  with  Its  current  study  of  petro- 
leum and  related  matters,  shcu'id  likewise 
consider  this  report  and  prepare  recommenda- 
tions with  respect  thereto.  It  was  also  the 
sense  of  the  meeting  that  the  National  Se- 
curity Resources  Board  should  forward  the 
conclusions  of  Its  study,  together  with  those 
of  the  Armed  Services  Petroleum  Board,  to 
the  National  Security  Council  so  that  these 
conclusions  may  be  considered  In  relation  to 
Issues  of  foreign  policy  which  fall  within  the 
cognizance  of  the  Coimcll.  " 

I  shall  submit  my  comments  to  you  as 
soon  as  possible,  but  I  wanted  to  write 
you  at  this  time  in  order  to  let  you  know 
the  work  we  are  doing  In  connection  with 
your  report. 

Sincerely, 

Jamxs  Foixxstal. 

Otn^  RzszASCH  k  DzvxLorMXNT  Co., 

Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  May  17,  1948. 
Hon.  Dswrr  Shost, 

House  of  Representatives. 

Washington.  D.  C. 
DCAS  Sn:  Thank  you  for  your  letter  of 
May  6  to  which  you  attached  the  report  of 
the  Special  Sut>committee  on  Petroleum.  I 
want  to  congratulate  you  on  the  excellence 
of  your  report     It  was  a  delight  to  read  It. 

I  would  like  very  much  to  have  twelve  ad- 
ditional copies  If  they  ars  avallabls. 
Sincerely  yours. 

KtrcKKE  Araxs. 

DsrAZTMEifT  or  Btati, 
Washington,  June  2,  1948. 
Hon.  DcwxY  8no«t, 

Chairman,    SpeeUt    iubeemmittee    on 
Petroleum. 
Houte  of  Repreientatlvtl. 

Mr  DsAS  Ma  Shost;  I  havs  rsetlvsd  your 
iet(«r  of  May  11,  IMS,  and  enclosed  report 
of  invsstlgatlon  of  ths  Bpseial  Bubcommittc* 
on  Petroleum  of  the  Committee  on  Armsd 
Bsrrtefs  In  your  lettsr  you  Invited  my  views 
concerning  ths  rscommendatlons  In  ths  rs- 
port pertaining  to  the  Department  of  Stats, 
and  the  action  If  any  the  Department  pro- 
posss  to  take  to  implement  them 

I  rsgrst  that  I  was  not  able  to  participate 
in  ths  bearings  of  your  subcommittee  on  the 
national  defense  aspects  of  petroleum  It  Is 
apparent  from  the  report,  however,  that  the 
subcommittee  has  covered  thu  subject  with 
thoroughness,  and  that  It  has  rendered  a 
report  that  deserves  full  and  prompt  con- 
sideration by  ths  agencies  of  Government, 
as  well  as  by  ths  pstroleum  Industry 

The  report  contains  two  rscommendatlons 
relative  to  matters  of  direct  concern  to  the 
Department  of  SUte — steel  for  the  Trans- 
Arabian  pipe  line  and  provision  of  Informa- 
tion to  other  American  Republics  concern- 
ing tb«  pstroleum  security  problem  of  the 
Western  Hemisphere. 

The  quesuon  of  steel  for  the  Trans- 
ArabUm  pipe  line  has  been  considered  pe- 
riodically with  other  Government  agencies 
each  time  a  quarterly  export  quota  of  steel 
for  the  pipe  line  has  been  approved.  The 
Department  also  reviewed  lU  position  after 
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the  hearings  of  your  subcommittee  on  Peb- 
ruary  6  and  March  8.  at  which  officers  of  the 
Department  testified.  At  that  time  It  was 
concluded  that  the  risks  involved  In  con- 
tinuing to  provide  steel  for  lu  construction. 
balanced  against  Its  advantages  r.nd  the  Im- 
perative need  for  its  completion,  had  not  be- 
come such  as  to  warrant  the  E>epartment  in 
withdrawing  lu  support  of  the  project.  I 
ajtree,  however,  with  the  recommendation 
that  the  problem  snould  be  completely  re- 
examined m  the  light  of  present  strategic 
and  world  conditions.  The  Department  of 
State  again  la  givlni;  this  matter  special 
study  and  will  participate  In  such  a  reexam- 
ination with  other  Government  agencies. 

I  also  concur  In  the  recommendation  that 
representatives  of  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment In  the  other  American  Republics  be 
fully  Informed  on  the  subject,  and  that  they 
present  at  every  opportunity  the  overriding 
Importance  of  petroleum  as  a  hemisphere 
defense  Item.  The  Department  has  en- 
deavored to  keep  the  American  embassies 
and  the  other  American  Republics  informed 
concerning  petroleum,  both  with  respect  to 
Its  peacetime  and  Its  security  aspects.  These 
efforts  have  not  been  limited  to  the  normal 
conduct  of  our  relations  with  Latin  America. 
At  the  meeting  of  the  Inter-American  Eco- 
nomic and  Social  Council  on  March  8,  1948, 
the  American  representative  presented  a 
memorandum  on  the  petroleum  situation. 
This  memorandum  brought  to  the  attention 
of  the  American  Republics  the  desirability 
of  facilitating  the  development  of  their 
petroleum  resources.  At  meeting's  of  the 
Inter-American  Defense  Board  on  February 
24  and  March  16,  1948.  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere petroleum  problem  and  its  defense 
aspects  were  presented  to  the  members  of  the 
board,  on  which  high-ranking  officers  of  all 
the  American  Republics  serve  as  members. 
It  Is  believed  that  through  these  actions 
progress  already  is  being  made  In  Imple- 
menting the  recommendations  of  your  sub- 
committee. These  efforts  will  be  continued, 
and  any  other  appropriate  measures  taken,  to 
bring  about  full  recognition  by  all  of  the 
American  Republics  of  the  Importance  of, 
and  the  need  for  action  In  regard  to,  petro- 
leum. 

I  wish  to  express  my  satisfaction  that 
this  Important  problem  Is  receiving  the  con- 
sideration of  your  subcommittee  and  to  as- 
surs  you  that  the  Department  of  Stats  de- 
sires to  ooopsrate  with  you  In  fivther  work 
by  your  subcommittee  on  this  problsm. 
Palthiully  yours, 

tummt  A.  Lovrrr, 
Acting  Mecrelary. 

AvTououL*  Clv»  or  New  Yoek,  Imc, 

Ntt0  York.  N.  Y..  May  24,  J948. 
Mob.  WAiTm  O.  Amuwi, 
House  Of  Mepreientatli>es, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

DSAS  CoMOMMMAM  ANoarws:  Ws  ars 
greatly  Interested  tn  tbs  rscumntendatlon 
contained  In  the  report  on  petroletun  mftds 
by  a  Subcommittee  of  ths  Committee  on 
Aimed  Services  of  which  you  ars  a  member. 

Our  national  hsadquarters  has  urgsd  Pres- 
ident Truman  to  direct  the  National  Secur- 
ity Resourcss  Board  to  set  up  a  commission 
to  investigate  and  report  on  the  Nation's  oil 
problem  and  to  present  to  Congress  a 
rounded-out  national  aid  policy. 

While  the'  Commission  suggested  -by  your 
subcommittee  would  differ  somewhat  from 
the  type  of  committee  recommended  by  the 
AAA.  we  feel  that  the  important  and  ur- 
gent thing  Is  to  get  the  study  under  way 
now  and,  we.  therefore,  heartily  endorse  your 
subcommittee's  recommendation. 

Under  the  rcccmmendatlon,  there  would 
be  Included  on  the  Commission  representa- 
tives of  the  public,  and.  In  this  connection, 
we  submit  that  It  Is  of  the  utmost  Impor- 
tance that  highway  transportation  Is  repre- 
sented. 

Tours  respectfully. 

Wtlliam  J.  Gorn-iKj,  President. 
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National  Minexau 

COMSEXVATION  COUNCH, 

Madison,  Wis..  May  24.  1948. 
Hon.  Dswrr  Shokt. 

House  of  Representatives , 

Washington.  D.  C. 
DZA*  CoNOXESSMAN  SHOKT :  I  Want  to  thank 
you  for  the  copies  of  your  report  on  the  In- 
vestigation of  Petroleum  in  Relation  to  the 
National  Defense.  As  you  know,  I  had  had 
no  chance  to  read  it  while  In  Washington.  I 
iperely  heard  the  laudatory  remarks  of  the 
young  reporter  whom  I  encoimtered  In  your 
office.  Having  read  It  here,  my  only  regret  Is 
that  It  can't  be  published  verbatim  In  some 
of  our  more  popular  weeklies  in  order  that 
the  real  urgency  of  the  situation  may  be 
brought  home  to  everyone. 

Of  course,  that's  out  of  the  question  with 
a  report  of  this  kind,  but  I  do  want  to  com- 
pliment you  and  the  committee  on  the  mas- 
terly way  in  which  this  Job  was  done. 
With  kindest  personal  regards,  I  am, 
Yours  very  truly, 

Edwin  R.  Short, 

President. 


What  Price  Glory? 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ROBERT  TRIPP  ROSS 

OF   NEW  TOBK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  June  11. 1948 

Mr.  ROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  l?st  Decem- 
ber I  introduced  a  bill  to  provide  for  a 
$200  allowance  for  private  interment  of 
repatriated  war  dead  of  World  War  II. 
The  following  editorial  which  appeared 
In  the  New  York  SUte  Catholic  War 
Veterans'  paper,  the  Catholic  Veteran, 
emphasizes  the  great  need  for  Increas- 
ing the  burial  allowance  for  our  repat- 
riated war  dead: 

WHAT    PKICK    OLOKTT 

We  Of  the  Unit  d  States  of  America  hsve 
bad  drawn  for  lu  by  masters'  hands  many 
times  the  pictures  of  our  rettu-nlng  armed 
forces.  We  have  been  told  how  they  came 
marching  back  to  us.  rlichtly  proud  and  vic- 
torious, reeding  their  Kl»ry  In  this  Nation's 
eyes.  But  whst  of  thr^se  who  did  not  corns 
beck?  What  of  those  who  died  In  rianders 
fleMa  where  popples  Moom:  In  ths  deneest 
(oresu  and  /ungles  of  New  Oulnss  or  Ouadsl- 
canal;  on  the  lava  beachbeAds  of  Iwo  Jima 
or  Oklnewa,  or  ths  sand  of  Uuh  and  Omaha 
beechheeds;  In  the  bosom  of  the  deep  blue 
Atlantic  or  Pacific?  What  of  the  wives  and 
children,  the  motbers  and  fathers,  slaters 
and  brothers,  and  all  their  lovsd  onss  of 
those  who  did  not  come  beck?  What  price 
was  their  glory,  and  was  that  price  paid  In 
vain? 

A  grateful  Nation  and  tbtt  Nation's  law- 
makers have  given  generoiuly  to  those  who 
did  come  back.  They  have  given  terminal - 
leave  pay,  mustcrlng-out  pay:  they  have 
given  them  educational  benefits  and  on-the- 
job  training  benefits:  and  to  the  wounded 
they  have  also  given  the  best  of  hospital  care 
and  treatment,  rll  of  the  foregoing  at  great 
cost  to  this  Nation.  And  the  grateful  people 
of  that  Nntlon  were,  In  the  main,  quite  will- 
ing to  stand  such  cost. 

But  what  of  those  who  did  not  come  back? 
What  have  those  former  members  of  the 
same  armed  forces  received  from  this  Na- 
tion? If  they  had  come  back,  each  of  them 
would  have  been  entitled  to  the  very  same 
benefits.  Musterlng-out  pay  alone  would 
have  amounted  to  9300  in  almost  every 
Instance,  to  say  nothing  of  the  cost  of  the 
educational  benefits,  or  of  on-the-job  train- 
ing, or  even  of  the  62-20  Club?     What  did 


they  receive  from  that  same  grateful  Na- 
tion? One  of  them  received  the  honor  of 
a  huge  funeral  procession  across  Twenty- 
third  Street  and  up  Fifth  Avenue,  with  many 
public  servants  of  the  NaUon,  SUte,  and 
city  marching  ahead  of  the  very  men  with 
whom  those  fallen  heroes  had  fought  and 
been  killed.  And  he  was  then  arrayed  be- 
fore the  multitude  in  Central  Park  and  had 
many  words  to&sed  over  his  flag-draped  cof- 
fin. Such  ceremony  must  have  cost  consid- 
erable. If  only  In  the  time  of  thoae  public 
servants  thus  participating.  But  after  that 
pomp  and  ceremony  had  been  concluded, 
what  was  that  dead  hero,  and  the  others, 
given?  Aside  from  the  fact  that  this  Nation 
had  brought  back  to  this  country  the  earthly 
remains  of  such  of  them  as  could  be  reason- 
ably identified,  this  Nation  gave  to  the  fami- 
lies ar'i  loved  ones  of  those  returning  heroes 
the  huge  sum  of  »75,  but  only  If  ttey  asked 
for  it,  for  their  reburlal. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  practically 
every  one  of  those  families  and  loved  ones 
wanted  the  solace  and  comfort  of  the  prox- 
imity of  those  earthly  remains,  and  also 
wanted  to  rebury  them  with  some  religious 
service.  And  It  la  so  fitting  and  proper  to 
think  this  month  of  such  reburial  servlcxs. 
We  all  think  of  them  especially  this  month. 
And  it  is  also  fitting  and  proper  to  know  what 
the  Department  of  the  Army  and  the  ^De- 
partment of  the  Navy  think  of  the  "nerve"  of 
those  families  of  these  returning  war  dead 
in  aaklng  through  us,  the  Catholic  War  Vet- 
erans, that  Congressman  Ross  have  the  Con- 
gress tell  thoee  Departments  of  the  Army  and 
the  Navy  that  f 75  Is  not  enough  even  for  the 
cheapest  reburial  service,  without  any  re- 
liglotis  service  even  considered.  Those  De- 
partments of  the  Army  and  of  the  Navy  have 
each  decided  that  they  alone  know  what 
proper  amount  they  will  allot  for  such  re- 
burials;  and  they  alone  have  decided  that  in 
their  wisdom  the  sum  of  |75  is  sufficient — Just 
as  it  has  been  sufficient  for  many,  many 
years.  This  decision,  mind  you,  is  stated  in 
writing  by  those  Departments  after  they  were 
shown  facts  and  figures  of  the  cost  of  even 
The  cheapest  ftmeral  today  In  this  area,  which 
was  more  than  twice  their  present  allowance 
of  $75.  Despite  any  Insurance  such  family 
may  have  received— and  Incidentally,  such 
insurance  was  paid  for  by  such  dead  hero,  and 
not  given  by  the  Nation— the  least,  the  very 
least  this  Nation  could  do  for  the  returning 
war  dead  is  to  glvs  him  a  decent  burial  as  a 
flnsl  trlbuu  and  mark  of  gratitude  for  wb«t 
that  boy  bad  given  to  tbls  Nation.  In  these 
dsys  of  <«ntemplated  donations  of  so  many 
billions  of  dollars  to  those  wbo  lud  given 
nothing  but  Insult  to  this  Matton,  does  it  not 
Mem  Btrtnfc  to  a  reasoaaMjr  patriotic  citi- 
■en  that  tbU  same  Matloa  should  deem 
75  measly  dollars  enough  (or  a  grat«ful 
tribute  by  that  same  Nation  to  those  wbo 
gave  their  all  for  that  Nation?  Truly,  one 
cannot  help  but  say— What  price  glory? 


SpMch  tf  the  Hooorable   Will  M. 
Whtttinfton,  of  Misiiiiippi 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  M.  COLMER 

or  MISSISSIPPI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'nVES 

Friday,  June  11, 1948 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  June 
7,  last,  my  colleague,  the  Honoratile  Will 
M.  Whittington,  from  the  Slate  of  Mis- 
sissippi, one  of  the  veteran  legislators  of 
this  body,  delivered  a  challenging  ad- 
dress to  the  graduating  class  and  the  as- 
sembled audience  at  Mississippi  College, 
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of  the  outstanding  Institutions  of 
higgler  learning  in  Mississippi.    The  oc- 
on  also  marked  the  fiftieth  annlver- 
of  the  graduation  of  our  distin- 
guiihed    colleague    at    that   institution. 
Moreover,  on  that  occasion  our  able  col- 
was   further   honored   by   being 
awirded  the  honorary  degree  of  LL.  D , 
honor  most  worthily  and  appropri- 
bestowed  by  this  institution  upon 
of  its  outstanding  sons, 
^cause  of  the  depth  and  wisdom  of 
subject  matter  of  that  address  I  sub- 
It  herewith  as  a  part  of  the  Con- 
Record   for    the   benefit    of 
thousands    of    thoughtful    persons 
thijoughout  the  land.    The  address  fol- 
lovs: 
Tpx  MoTiKG  Chaixxmcx  to  Education  *mo 
Dbmcxtkact 
"the  moving  finger  to  never  ttUl  in  history. 
It    ecords  the  development  or  the  deterlora- 
tlo  1,  the  commendation  or  the  condemna- 
tlo  1.  the  vucc«n  or  the  faUure.  and  the  vlc- 
taif  or  the  defeat  alike  of  Individuals,  educa- 
tiop.  and  democracy. 
I 

SOOCATION 

:  )urlng  the  50  yean  alnce  the  graduation 
or  the  claM  oT  1898,  great  progreaa  haa  bMn 
nude  in  education,  educational  facilities, 
buildings,  and  equipment.  The  raising  of 
sti  ndards.  and  the  improvement  In  scholastic 
re<  ulrcments  In  colleges  have  been  notable, 
have  been  enlarged.  There  has 
ao  unusual  Increase  In  the  enrollment 
In  the  colleges,  universities,  and  technical 
Bcl  lools.  In  18t>8  the  enrollment  was  233,837. 
In  1948  It  U  estimated  to  be  2.750.000.  The 
pe  cent,  ge  of  Increase  In  colleges  Is  more 
th  in  10  times  the  percentage  of  Increase  In 
pu  bile  and  elementary  schools.  This  Increase 
is  partially  accounted  for  by  the  large  num- 
be  -s  of  veterans  in  the  colleges.  AdvanUge 
hi  I  been  taken  of  the  opportunities  afforded 
liy  a  grateful  and  generous  Government.  The 
Te  eerana  are  giving  a  good  account  of  them- 

ves.  as  they  have  determined  to  prepare  to 
in  •  for  the  country  for  which  they  volun- 
to  ired  to  die. 

tClaaiaslppt  College  has  kept  pace  with  the 
pr  >ffreaa  of  other  higher  Institutions  of 
leimlng.  The  faculty  u  better  prepared. 
Tt  e  standards  are  higher.  The  buildings  are 
BD  dern.  The  equipment  is  excellent.  The 
Wflcwment  has  been  greatly  Increased.  Of 
bnlldtBfa  on  the  campus  In  18B8.  only  the 
itth  lu  dUtinctlve  architecture  re- 
ns.  It  should  always  remain  as  a  abrlne 
as  the  central  building  on  the  campus. 
Ndthmg  could  betur  serve  M  a  connecting 
lit  k  between  the  hallowed  memories  of  the 
pa  It  and  the  dreams  and  aspirations  of  the 
future  of  a  greater  Mississippi  College. 

do  not  undereetlmate  In  either  educa- 
tion or  college  the  material.  It  is  the  basU. 
It  is  always  Important.  The  superstructure 
is  teaching.  T^e  ethical  and  the  cultural 
ar  )  mora  Impcx'tant  than  the  material. 

Vhlle  there  has  been  unprecedented  growth 

methods    of    teachlni;.    In    standards    of 

Ip.  and   In   attendance,   the  funda- 

nitato  of  education  are  constant  and 
uijcbangeable. 

Betiffion 

[t  Is  the  province  of  the  home  to  teach 
re  iglon  and  to  mold  character.  The  college 
ca  i  never  supplant,  but  It  can  sup^eaMnt 
tlv  heme,  for  now.  as  always,  education  has 

Its  foundation  belief  In  Ood.  Our  fore- 
fathers came  to  r  .\  and  to  Jamee- 
to  rn  m  search  of  ; .  .  -  ::i  to  worship  and 
frt  edora  to  live.  Religion  always  put  granite 
In  o  their  character.  The  guidance  of  the 
Al  nighty  In  peace  and  war.  In  public  aasem- 
bl  es  and  on  the  battlefronts  has  always  been 
la  roked  In  our  country.  Our  colleges  and  our 
Cc  ngre»  are  opened  with  prayer.    Religion  Is 


fundamental  In  education.  The  Christian 
Ideal  Is  emphasized  in  Mississippi  College. 
The  Christian  Influence  of  the  teachers,  their 
personal  Interest,  and  the  personal  contacU 
between  the  teachers  and  the  studenu  are 
a  part  of  Mississippi  College. 

Tlie  scholastic  opportunities  of  Mississippi 
College  should  always  be  as  good  as  the  best. 
The  more  I  see  of  education  and  of  colleges 
and  universities,  the  more  I  believe  In  the 
mission  of  the  smaller  colleges,  and  of  the 
liberal  arts  colleges. 

Primary  Aim  to  Think 
The  primary  aim  of  the  college  Is  to  teach 
students  to  think,  to  reach,  and  to  form  con- 
clusions for  themselves.  It  Is  better  to  think 
erroneously  than  not  to  think  at  all.  The 
distinction  between  democracy  and  commu- 
nism Is  nowhere  more  pronounced  than  In 
education.  In  a  democracy  students  are 
taught  how  to  think  and  not  what  to  think: 
In  communism  the  student  Is  taught  what 
to  think  and  not  how  to  think.  In  a  democ- 
racy Individual  excellence,  and  Individual 
achievement  are  the  goal.  In  communism 
there  Is  mass  Instruction.  Teaching  wnarks 
of  the  assembly  line.  The  model  does  not 
change.  It  U  of  a  famUlar  pattern.  It  was 
the  boast  of  the  German  youth  under  Hitler, 
as  a  young  German  said  to  an  American 
friend  of  mine  who  was  travelling  In  Germany 
berore  World  War  II.  "We  Germans  are  so 
happy.  We  are  free  from  freedom  "  What 
the  young  German  meant  was  that  the  FUhrer 
made  his  decisions  for  him.  He  did  not  think 
his  own  thoughts.  He  did  not  dream  his  own 
dreams.  The  individual  was  submerged.  The 
state  was  supreme.  I  am  sure  that  youth 
today.  If  he  survives,  has  paid  a  thousand- 
fold for  his  delusion. 

Hard  Work 
In  college,  as  In  life.  It  Is  not  the  person 
with  a  brilliant  mind  who  always  succeeds. 
More  often  it  Is  the  person  or  Individual  with 
average  mind  who  Is  industrious,  who  works 
hard.  An  Important  aim  of  education  Is  the 
discipline  of  hard  work.  On  one  occasion 
when  asked  what  one  thing  helped  him  over 
hU  greatest  obstacle.  Henry  Ford  replied, 
"the  preceding  one."  There  Is  nothing  com- 
parable to  the  discipline  of  hard  work.  I  re- 
call an  Incident  In  Mississippi  College  during 
the  presidency  of  the  venerable  Dr.  W.  8. 
Webb.  Fathers  often  accompanied  their 
sot»  to  t>e  enrolled  In  the  college  A  wealthy 
father  came  with  bU  son.  He  said  to  Dr. 
Webb  that  he  had  worked  hard,  that  be 
did  not  have  the  advantage  of  education,  that 
he  spent  hU  youth  In  bard  work,  that  he 
was  determined  that  his  son  should  not 
have  so  many  dlAcultles  as  be  bad.  Ha 
was  anxious  for  htm  to  have  the  education 
that  was  denied  to  him  He  said  to  Dr. 
Webb  that  he  wanted  his  son  to  have  all  of 
the  money  that  he  desired  He  InsUted  that 
he  was  anxious  for  his  son  to  t>e  congenial 
with  his  assoclaUs.  He  said  that  money  was 
not  to  be  spared.  Dr.  Webb  promptly  said, 
as  he  stopped  the  father.  "I  am  sorry,  but 
we  cannot  take  your  son.  What  you  propose 
would  ruin  him  and  If  he  enrolled  on  thoee 
terms  he  would  ruin  the  college  Whether 
you  know  It  or  not.'  continued  Dr  Webb  to 
the  father,  "you  are  seeking  to  deprive  your 
boy  of  the  very  discipline  that  enabled  you 
to  succeed."  I  am  convmced  that  after  all 
the  dlsclpllhe  of  hard  work  Is  more  ImporUnt 
than  a  brilliant  mind.  The  Industrious  man 
is  never  lonely,  and  the  hard-working  per. 
son  U  generaUy  successful.  We  cannot  pro- 
duce unless  we  work.  We  cannot  have  more 
unless  we  work  more.  We  can  never  get 
something  for  nothing  either  in  college  or 
In  life. 


An  essential  aim  of  true  education  is 
tolerance.  The  educated  person,  always  tol- 
erant In  thought  and  In  deed,  accords  to 
others  the  tolerance  which  he  demands  for 
himself.      Mississippi   College    has    always 


stood  for  the  freedom  of  the  teaching  that  Is 
essential  to  tolerance.  I  do  not  agree  with 
much  of  Voltaire,  but  I  do  agree  when  he 
said,  "I  wholly  dUapprove  of  what  you  say, 
but  wUl  defend  to  the  death  your  right  to 
say  It."  Tolerance  Is  the  flower  and  the  fruit 
of  mental  growth  and  culture,  ^here  Is  no 
place  for  bigotry  In  education.  It  dwarfs 
the  mind.    It  Is  Inconsistent  with  tolerance. 

Character 
Mastery  of  the  arts  and  sciences  without 
the  Integrity  of  character  Is  a  fatal  defect 
in  education.  ReliabUity  and  dependability 
are  essential  to  character.  The  Improve- 
ment of  the  mind,  and  the  cultivation  of 
the  soul  In  the  years  of  study  should  culmi- 
nate In  character,  which  Is  among  the  su- 
preme alms  of  education. 

Zeal 
No  person  can  be  well  educated,  as  no 
citizen  can  t>e  falttiful,  unless  that  person 
Is  devoted  to  a  good  cause,  unless  that  per- 
son ts  militant  In  the  advocacy  of  the  cause 
he  espouses  or  the  Ideal  that  he  pursues. 
There  can  be  no  zeal  unless  a  person  Is 
positive  and  not  negative.  It  Is  Impossible 
to  defeat  something  with  nothing.  In  edu- 
cation there  must  be  a  militant  zeal  and  a 
devotion  to  conviction.  I  know  of  nothing 
that  ts  more  conducive  to  a  successful  and 
satisfying  life  than  conviction,  than  a  mili- 
tant devotion  to  a  good  cause.  After  all.  a 
few  militant  souls  have  been  responsible  for 
the  great  advancea  In  civilization.  There 
will  never  be  a  final  sunset  for  any  person 
who  ts  zealous  snd  militant  for  his  ideals 
in  society  and  In  government.  It  does  not 
take  so  many  people  after  all  to  accomplish 
things.  Less  than  12  disciples  with  the 
greatest  teacher  of  all  times  have  changed 
the  course  of  civilization  and  of  history. 
They  have  Influenced  the  destiny  of  man 
for  3.000  years.  Less  than  100  people  were 
responsible  for  the  Renaissance  and  the 
Reformation  of  Europe.  Less  than  10  men 
were  responsible  for  the  formation  of  the 
federal  union. 

Civic  Responsibility 

In  college  there  must  be  preparation  for 
civic  responsibility.  The  educated  person 
should  be  familiar  with  the  history  of  gov- 
ernments Walter  Bagehot  was  right  when 
he  said.  "The  secret  of  free  government  is 
In  men  living  together  "  I  know  of  notbing 
more  difficult  than  government.  A  well- 
educated  person,  while  Interested  In  su<;oess 
in  his  chosen  field  or  profession,  and  while 
devoted  to  his  home  snd  to  his  church, 
should  always  contribute  a  part  of  his  time 
and  his  talents  to  hit  community  and  to  his 
country.  Public  opinion  Is  potent  In  detnoc- 
racy  CItlscns  hsve  the  high  privilege  of 
shaping  and  molding  the  opinion  that  lup- 
poru  and  promotes  good  government.  Civic 
responsibility  Is  by  no  means  synonytious 
with  seeking  or  holding  public  office.  It  con- 
templstes  training  In  the  college  for  letder- 
shlp  In  life.  It  eontemplates  loyalty  and 
service  to  the  government  that  protects  the 
life  and  property  of  the  citizens.  We  are 
Inclined  to  take  our  heritage  of  liberty  and 
our  freedom  for  granted,  but  patriotism  and 
love  of  country  should  be  emphasized  tr  the 
classroom  ss  well  as  on  the  forum. 

Recently,  an  Italian  professor  ou  an  asttgn- 
ment  on  the  faculty  of  Princeton  UnlvrrMty 
Journeyed  to  Washington  for  a  call  a.  my 
office  to  thank  me  personally  for  a  kindness 
that  he  felt  that  I  had  done  him  throug  i  the 
Intervention  of  a  mutual  friend.  He  vas  a 
graduate  of  the  University  of  Rome.  Hi  had 
received  his  academic  degree,  as  well  as  his 
degree  of  doctor  of  philosophy.  In  the  leading 
university  of  Italy.  He  had  served  In  the 
Italian  army  In  the  Libyan  campaign  In  V/orld 
War  n.  I  have  seldom  come  In  contact  with 
a  more  cvUtured  person  or  with  a  ki^ener 
mind.  During  the  course  of  our  conversa- 
tion I  asked  him  about  political  condlilons 
In  Italy.     I  was  anxious  to  know  abou:  the 
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Interest  of  the  educated  people  In  Italy  In 
public  a?Talrs.  I  referred  to  the  death  of 
Mussolini.  I  said  that  he  had  met  the  fate 
he  so  richly  deserved.  I  was  Interested,  how- 
ever, to  ascertain  the  reaction  of  the  educated 
and  the  better  class  of  people  in  Italy  to 
the  brutal,  beastly,  and  barbarous  exposure 
and  treatment  cf  the  dead  body  of  Mus- 
solini In  the  public  square  In  Milan.  I  was 
astounded  when  he  replied:  "The  educated 
people  In  lUly  take  no  part  In  political  mat- 
ters. They  leave  that  to  the  politicians." 
What  the  learned  professor  was  saying  was 
that  the  educated  people  of  Italy  had  no  feel- 
ing of  civic  responsibility.  They  took  no  In- 
terest In  public  affairs.  They  neglected  to 
support  and  promote  the  country  that  pro- 
tected their  lives  and  their  property.  I  un- 
derstood then  better  than  ever  t)efore  hew  it 
was  thst  Mussolini  became  the  dictator  of 
Italy  and  how  It  was  that  the  dictator  and 
his  fascism  led  Italy  to  defeat  and  to  de- 
struction. It  was  because  of  the  Indifference 
cf  the  people.  The  Italian  elections  have  oc- 
curred since  the  conversation.  I  am  more 
hopeful  over  the  future  of  Italy.  I  now  be- 
lieve that  the  country  of  Cavour  and  Gari- 
baldi In  the  world-wide  confl'.ct  between  the 
forces  of  freedom  and  despotism  will  redeem 
herself.  That  redemption,  however,  In  Italy 
and  In  any  other  European  country,  cannot 
come  unless  the  educated  people  of  Italy  and 
the  educated  people  of  other  European 
countries  discharge  their  civic  responsibili- 
ties and  meet  their  civic  obligations.  The 
fate  of  free  government  In  all  lands  today 
will  be  largely  determined  by  the  zeal  and  by 
the  devotion  of  the  educated  people  to  the 
service  of  the  countries  In  which  they  live. 

1  have  spoken  of  a  few  alms  of  education. 
The  list  Is  not  Inclusive,  but  1  have  men- 
tioned these  alms  because  the  Christian  ideal, 
the  ability  to  think,  the  discipline  of  hard 
work,  the  Integrtty  of  chsracUr,  tolerance  for 
the  views  of  others,  devotion  to  good  causes, 
and  civic  responsibility  are  essential  for  the 
full  and  abundant  life  that  finds  Its  fruition 
In  service  to  home,  country,  and  God.  As  I 
rmphftl'"  the  tasks  of  the  college,  these 
words  come  to  me  from  the  King's  message: 

"And  I  said  to  the  man  wiu3  stood  at  the  gate 

of  the  year: 
Give  me  a  light  that  I  may  tread  safely  Into 

the  unknown  I 
And  he  replied:  Go  out  Into  the  darkness 

and  put  thme  hand  into  the  hand  of 

Ood. 
That  abell  be  to  thee  better  than  light  snd 

safer  than  a  known  way." 

Education  Is  more  essential  In  democracy 
than  any  other  form  of  goV*mment.  In  de- 
OMCracy  the  citizen  Is  free  to  think,  free  to 
■peak,  and  free  to  act.  subject  to  the  rlghu 
of  others.  The  enjoyment  of  tl»e  freedom  ts 
dependent  upon  training.  Education  afTords 
the  training  thst  Is  essential  to  democracy. 
Ignorance  and  democracy  are  Incompatible. 
Public  opinion  cannot  be  formed  without 
enlightenment. 

George  Washington  said.  "In  proportion  as 
the  structure  of  government  gives  force  to 
public  opinion,  it  Is  essential  that  public 
opinion  should  be  enlightened." 

Thomas  Jefferson  never  uttered  a  more  pro- 
found truth  than  when  he  said.  "If  a  nation 
expects  to  be  Ignorant  and  free  In  a  state  of 
civilization.  It  expects  what  never  was  and 
what  never  will  t>e." 

The  challenge  then  Is  that  education  shall 
promote  the  alms  and  provide  the  training 
fnttal  to  democracy. 


BKMocaacT 

The  moving  finger  has  not  been  still  in 
democracy.  Fifty  years  ago  the  sun  never 
set  on  English  possessions.  The  Englishman 
prvjudly  boasted.  "I  am  a  British  subject." 
Today  It  is  the  proud  beast  of  a  cltiz?n  of 
the  United  Statea  as  he  thinks  of  the  power 


and  Influence  of  his  country  in  world  affairs, 
"I  am  an  AnMrican." 

Great  wars  affect  Individuals  and  nations. 
There  emerged  from  World  War  II,  as  had 
t)een  prophesied  by  students  of  history, 
two  great  powers,  the  United  States  and 
Russia. 

The  United  States 

Democracy  in  the  United  States  has  dem- 
onstxated  tiiat  it  is  the  most  successful  form 
of  government  ever  devised  by  man,  in  peace 
and  war.  We  have  surpassed  the  world  in 
education,  commerce,  finance,  manulactur- 
ing,  agriculture,  and  production.  We  enjoy 
the  highest  level  of  living  of  any  nation  in 
the  world.  Today  we  are  conscious  that  the 
United  Slates  has  reached  the  highest  pin- 
nacle of  power  and  majesty  ever  attained  by 
any  nation  in  civilised  history.  As  citiaens 
we  have  amazing  and  unparalleled  oppor- 
tunities. We  know  that  these  opportunities 
mean  responsibilities.  When  we  contemplate 
the  desperate  plight  of  the  vanquished  na- 
tions with  their  physical  destruction  and 
with  their  far  worse  mental  and  spiritual 
damage,  and  when  we  think  of  the  unhappy 
conditions  of  the  other  countries  of  the 
world,  we  are  fortunate  to  be  citizens  of  the 
United  States.  Freedom  lias  always  been 
our  goal.  We  have  insisted  upon  our  right 
to  be  free  to  think  and  be  free  to  speak.  We 
have  encouraged  freedom  among  the  nations. 
When  the  class  of  1898  left  Mississippi  Col- 
lege to  find  their  places  as  citizens,  the  United 
States  was  fighting,  to  a  successful  conclu- 
sion, the  6panl£h-Amerlcan  War.  The  bat- 
tle cry  was  freedom  for  Cuba.  We  were  vic- 
torious In  the  World  War.  The  slogan  was 
to  make  the  world  safe  for  democracy.  We 
won  the  war,  but  we  lost  the  peace  by  fail- 
ing to  cooperate  to  enforce  peace.  We  turned 
aside  from  the  high  Ideals  of  Woodrow  Wil- 
son. We  rejected  the  League  of  Nations. 
We  went  back  to  normalcy.  The  nations 
traveled  again  the  road  to  war.  After  the 
surrender  of  Germany  and  Japan  in  World 
War  n.  we  determined  to  profit  by  the  mis- 
takes of  World  War  I. 

Russia 

More  than  a  century  ago  Alexis  de  Tocque- 
vllle,  a  brilliant  French  student  of  the  Amerl- 
can  Republic,  made  a  prophetic  statement 
when  he  wrote: 

"There  are  at  the  present  time  two  great 
nations  in  the  world.  •  •  •  I  allude  to 
the  Russians  and  the  Americans.  *  *  * 
The  Aoglo-Amerlean  relies  upon  perkonal  In- 
tatvst  to  accomplish  his  ends  and  gives  free 
•eepe  to  the  ungulded  strength  and  common 
etose  of  the  people.  The  Rusftlan  centers  all 
the  suthortty  of  society  in  a  single  arm. 
The  principal  Instrument  of  the  former  Is 
freedom,  of  the  latter,  servitude.  Their 
starting  points  are  different  and  their  courses 
are  not  the  same.  Yet- each  of  them  seems 
marked  out  by  the  will  of  heaven  to  sway 
the  destinies  of  baH  the  globe." 

That  statement  would  have  been  an  ex- 
cellent analysis  In  1948,  but  It  was  actually 
written  In  1835,  12  years  before  the  com- 
munistic manifesto  of  Karl  Marx.  There  was 
a  great  gulf  between  the  American  and  Rus- 
sian ways  of  life  then  and  that  gulf  has  re- 
cently widened.  The  irony  Is  that  Russia's 
power  today  Is  largely  due  to  the  implements 
of  war  furnished  during  the  war  to  Russia 
by  the  United  States.  Without  American 
aid  victory  for  Rttssia  would  have  been  diffi- 
cult if  not  impossible.  The  American  and 
the  Russian  civilizations  are  totally  different. 
One  eystem  is  democratic.  The  other  is 
communistic.  The  name  matters  not.  Fas- 
cism, narlsm,  and  communism  all  alike  are 
totalitarian.  Under  the  democratic  philos- 
ophy tlie  individual  Is  supreme.  The  gov- 
ernment is  made  for  the  citizen.  Under  the 
communistic  philosophy  the  Individual  is 
the  slave.  TTie  government  Is  supreme.  The 
choice  today  In  all  countries  Is  whcthrr  the 
pecple  will  control   the  government  or  the 


government  control  the  people.  D?mocrscy 
Is  dedicated  to  freedom.  Communism  is 
dedicated  to  the  destruction  of  freed'ini. 
Communism  as  an  economic  or  political 
theory  Is  one  thing,  but  communism  as  a 
secret  conspiracy  to  overthrow  by  forc«  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  is  quite  an- 
other thing. 

Permanent  Peace 

The  United  States  undertook  to  meet  the 
responsibilities  of  leadership  for  jjermanent 
peace.  We  took  the  Initiative  In  promoting 
the  United  Nations  Orgatiization.  We  took 
the  initiative  In  peace  conferences.  The 
world  was  hungry  for  peace.  The  United 
States  Insisted  that  the  greatest  war  cf  his- 
tory should  be  followed  by  the  grertest  peace 
of  all  time  with  adequate  means  to  enforce 
that  peace.  Russia,  while  agreeing  to  perce. 
In  reality  has  cbrtructed  peace.  One  peace 
conference  after  another  has  been  used  by 
Russians  for  communistic  propaganda,  for 
poisoning  the  tnternetlonal  atmosphere  with 
suspicion,  and  for  the  expansion  of  commu- 
nism among  all  nations  and  on  all  con- 
tinents. Thus  far  Russia  has  wrecked  every 
peace  conference.  The  program  of  Ru£sia 
was  twofold.  It.wajs  first  to  consolidate  the 
gains  of  war  in  the  countries  where  Russia 
was  in  control  at  the  clofe  of  the  war.  That 
objective  has  been  largely  reached,  but  the 
militant  progress  of  expansion  to  rule  the 
world  has  been  halted  and  It  has  been  stepped 
by  the  United  States  and  by  the  United 
States  alone.  The  purpcse  of  the  United 
Nations  and  of  the  United  States  was  that 
all  countries,  great  and  small,  sliould  work 
out  their  own  destiny  and  determine  for 
themEclves  the  system  of  government  under 
which  tliey  would  live. 

Guidance 
The  small  nations  look  to  the  United  States 
.  for  leadership  and  for  guidance.  Tl.ey  know, 
as  the  world  knows,  that  the  tree  of  liberty 
can  never  grow  In  communistic  soil.  The 
United  Statea  has  not  disappointed  them. 
The  United  States  has  determined  not  to  let 
llberty-lovlng  nations  down. 

Two  Ways  of  Life 

The  conflict  between  the  United  States 
and  Russia  Is  between  the  minds  of  men. 
It  is  a  contest  of  Ideologies.  The  United 
States  accords  to  Russia  the  type  of  gov- 
ernment under  which  Russia  thall  live,  and 
America  demands  for  herself  the  same  rights 
■he  accoida  to  RumIs.  The  conflict  between 
Russia  snd  the  United  States  involves  two 
entirely  different  ways  of  Hie.  The  supreme 
Issue  Is  the  free  or  demoerailc  syittrm  verr.us 
the  oommunlstic  or  police  ctste.  While  the 
CEsr  has  been  succeeded  by  Stalin.  Soviet 
Russia  is  running  true  to  form.  The  Rus- 
slans  know  despotism  only.  Tbey  have  ne\-er 
known  any  government  except  forernroent 
from  above  Russia  has  si  ways  been  rtis- 
plclous.  In  Its  domestic  and  In  lu  foreign 
relations.  From  the  days  of  Ivan  the  Ter- 
rible and  of  Peter  the  Great  to  the  rule  of 
Stalin,  Russians  have  been  suspicious  of  one 
another,  and  Russia  has  been  susplclcu?  of 
other  countries.  Communism  is  run  by  a 
few  men.  It  Is  supported  by  a  secret  police. 
There  Is  but  one  party.  Under  the  demccra- 
tlc  system  tliere  Is  majority  rule  Two  major 
parties  are  encouraged,  for  they  are  essential. 
Despotism  and  Communism 

The  despotism  of  the  czars  was  denounced 
by  Karl  Marx  a  century  ago.  The  czar  was 
condemned  for  absorbing  the  Balkan  states 
to  promote  militarism.  Although  the  czar 
proclaimed  that  his  purpose  was  to  protect 
the  Balkan  states,  as  history  shows,  the  pur- 
pose was  to  infiltrate  and  control.  Such  is 
the  purpose  of  Stalin  today.  Communism  to 
he  combatted  must  be  understood.  While  it 
thrives  on  suffering  and  hunger.  It  is  a  mis- 
take to  assume  that  communism  can  spread 
only  in  countries  vh?re  there  is  poverty.  It 
thrives  on  propaganda.     It  encrurpges  and 
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the    iliM|>p<ilnt>i1    and    the    dlscon- 
It  profewM  concern  for  the  under- 
prt%ileged.     It  repeatedly  uses  the  term  de- 
moijracy.    While    advocating    demcxracir    In 
communlam  only  proclaims  democracy 
4rder  to  aecure  control.     Under  the  phl- 
of  the  CommunUt.  any  means  Justl- 
the  end.    The  pmpoac  U  to  aecure  the 
con^l  of  strategic  oOeea  and  particularly 
In  charge  of  the  police.    To  attain  con- 
the  Communist  stops  at  nothing.    After 
s  In  control,  force  is  used  to  maintain 
control.     FVedom  disappears.    The  flr- 
cquad   and    concentration   camp   follow 
It  Is  dtfllcult  for  those  who  do  not 
In  Conununlst-dommated   countries   to 
ze  the  desperation  of  those  who  live  un- 
he  rule  of  the  despot.    Freedom  of  speech 
The  mother  knows  that  milk  will 
be  available  for  her  baby  If  she  or  h*r 
husband  opposes,  and  only  she   knows  the 
mea  nlng  of  the  knock  on   the-  door  In  the 
hours    of    night.     Jan    Maaaryk    knew 
whA  It  meant,  when  the  CommunUU  took 
ove^  In  Czechoslovakia. 

Only  3  Percent  of  Population 

itie  Communists  of  Russia  today  are  not 
mo:  e  than  3  percent  of  the  population,  but 
ther  rule  the  Russian  empire.  Only  a  few 
wetp  responsible  for  fascism  In  Italy  or  for 
in  Germany,  but  those  few  ruled, 
must  not  underestimate  Russia.  While 
plo  isly  speaking  for  pesce.  Russia  Is  maln- 
talflng  the  largest  standing  army  In  the 
Without  war.  Russia  Is  enjoying  the 
alts  of  war  as  she  concentrates  and  under- 
to  expand 

Powerful  Force 
^  Thtte  ("emocracy  has  been  tried  and  tested 
the  United  States,  and  while  communism. 
leOned  by  Lenin  and  practiced  by  Stalin, 
1 1  tin  an  experiment  in  government,  the  fact 
reiialns  that  communism  In  Russia  Is  one 
the  most  powerful  forces  the  world  has 
known.  What  makes  It  formidable? 
kt  makes  Russia  powerful?  It  Is  not 
Uy  numbers.  It  Is  not  necessarUy 
It  Is  certainly  not  wealth.  It  Is 
certainly  not  production.  I  believe  that  the 
pr;  mary  reason  Is  the  zeal  and  the  fanaticism 
[the  ruling  classes.  In  World  War  II  the 
demonstrated  that  they  could 
It.  They  were  sealous  for  their  coun- 
They  stopped  Hitler  In  his  tracks  at 
They  drove  the  Germans  back 
Berlin.  While  mlagtUdsd.  the  Russian  Is 
There  Is  a  fanatical  belief  In  the 
Sot^tet  system.  The  party  members,  the  top 
both  civilian  and  military,  believe 
profoundly  In  the  Marxist  doctrine  as  taught 
Karl  Marx  and  Fredrlch  Bngel  In  the  lat- 
part  of  the  nineteenth  century,  and  as 
by  Lenin  and  Stalin.  The  soul  is 
The  heart  Is  disregarded.  God 
ignored.  But  the  party  members  are 
ml  lltant  m  their  advocacy  and  practice  of 
th !  communism  upon  which  the  Instltu- 
tlc  as  of  Russia  are  being  erected  today. 

Militant  Propaganda 

have  heard  of  one  Instance  after  an- 
other where  Russians  take  advantage  of  their 
asi  oclatlons  with  Americans  to  proclaim 
th  !  alleged  virtues  of  communism  with  zeal 
anl  militancy.  I  have  thought  about  the 
zei  1  of  Communists  a  great  deal.  I  believe 
th  It  we  Americans  can  profit  from  our  ex- 
pe  lences  with  Russia.  I  believe  that  Ameri- 
ca; 1  soldiers  and  American  civilians  whtn« 
evi  r  and  wherever  they  contact  the  Russians, 
an  1  wherever  they  are,  can  best  promote  de- 
m<  cracy  and  freedom  by  showing  zeal  for 
An  tcrtoan  Ideals  and  by  a  mlliunt  procla- 
im tion  of  the  benefits  of  freedom  and  de- 
nu  cracy.  If  Americans  at  home  and  abroad 
an  as  amlous  for  democracy  as  the  Russians 
•n  for  communism,  the  future  of  the  world 
wl  1  be  secure.  We  must  substitute  zeal  for 
coi  aplacency.     Americanism  must  meet  the 
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challenge  of  totalitarianism  by  demonstrat- 
ing St  home  and  abroad  devotion  to  ths 
Idsals  of  freedom. 

Stable  and  Strong  America 
The  United  Btates  has  determined  to  have 
a  program  that  will  lead  to  peace.  It  may  be 
that  years  wUl  elapse.  We  are  determined 
to  guard  against  unemployment  and  depres- 
sions. We  know  that  the  best  way  to  pro- 
mote peace  is  to  be  prepared  for  war.  We 
know  that  Ruasta  knows  no  language  except 
the  langtiaff*  of  force.  We  also  know  that 
Ruma  will  continue  to  bluff  and  continue 
to  expand  unless  checked.  The  door  to  peace 
between  Russia  and  the  United  States  must 
be  kept  open,  not  for  communistic  propa- 
ganda, but  for  good  will  among  >he  na- 
tions of  the  earth.  A  stable  and  strong 
America  is  eseential  to  permanent  peace. 

Marshall  Plan 
In  a  memorable  address  st  Harvard  Uni- 
versity on  June  9.  1947.  Oen.  George  C.  Mar- 
shall. Secretary  of  State,  announced  that  the 
United  States  was  profoundly  Interested  in 
the  rehabilitation  of  Europe.  He  stated  that 
we  intended  to  force  no  program  upon  Euro- 
pean countries  He  announced  that  If  those 
countries  desired  the  aid  of  the  United  Sutes 
and  If  the  European  countries  submitted  a 
request  for  assistance,  the  United  States 
would  give  thoughtful  consideration  to  the 
plans  to  enable  the  countries  of  Europe  to 
help  themselves.  The  Paris  Conference  took 
the  Initiative.  Congress  passed  the  E\iro- 
pean  recovery  program.  The  prinuiry  pur- 
pose Is  to  aid  Europe  and  to  aid  China  to  help 
themselves.  It  Is  not  to  force  these  coun- 
tries against  their  will.  It  Is  not  to  under- 
take to  maintain  oppressive  governnxents  In 
power.  It  Is  to  encourage  the  liberal  forces 
for  better  governments.  We  are  not  under- 
taking to  buy  European  help.  They  know 
that  we  are  opposed  to  communism.  The 
purpose  of  the  plan  Is  to  tell  them  wbst  we 
stand  (or,  that  we  believe  that  all  classes 
should  have  a  voice  in  their  government,  and 
that  each  nation  should  determine  Its  destiny 
without  outside  infiltration  or  control  and 
that  recovery  to  promote  peace  is  essential 
to  the  security  of  the  world.  We  proclaim, 
over  and  over  again,  that  our  purpose  Is  not 
to  fight  communism  with  bullets  or  with  dol- 
lars, but  our  program  Lb  to  answer  the  phi- 
losophy of  conrununlsm  by  the  better  philos- 
ophy of  democracy.  We  combat  commu- 
nistic Ideas  by  democratic  Ideas.  The  re- 
covery program  Is  offered  at  the  request  of 
those  whom  we  would  aid.  It  is  designed  to 
help  people  help  themselves  They  know  we 
are  against  communism,  but  we  are  deter- 
mined they  shall  know  we  are  for  self-deter- 
mination and  freedom  for  all  peoples. 

Spiritual  Plan 
The  need  in  our  domestic  policy  and  in 
our  foreign  policy  is  not  only  a  Marshall 
plan,  but  a  spiritual  plan.  Economic  plans 
alone  will  not  overcome  communistic  propa- 
ganda. The  mind  of  num  must  be  encour- 
aged. The  soul  of  man  must  be  enlightened. 
The  world  needs  a  spixltual  plan  to  supple- 
ment the  material  plan.  After  all.  the  best 
way  that  America  can  aid  Europe  Is  for 
America  to  demonstrate  at  heme  that  democ- 
racy Is  functioning  In  the  United  States. 
The  t>est  way  to  defeat  communism  is  for 
America  to  demonstrate  that  free  enterprise 
continues  to  promote  the  highest  standard 
of  living  for  the  common  man  and  for  the 
average  man  of  all  classes,  races,  and  creeds. 
In  all  hli^tory.  with  freedom  to  speak,  with 
freedom  to  worship,  and  with  freedom  to 
work.  Arms  are  essential  to  repel  force,  but 
ideas  can  only  be  conquered  by  better  Ideas. 
There  must  be  a  spiritual  satisfaction  for 
the  downtrodden  and  for  the  oppressed,  for 
the  hungry  and  for  the  distressed,  threatened 
by  exploitation  by  the  rich  and  selfish  few  in 
Europe  and  China.  If  the  Marshall  plan  Is  to 
be  successful.    It  is  stlU  true.  "Man  shaU 


not  live  by  bread  alone."  The  world  cannot 
t>e  saved  politically  and  economically  unless 
It  Is  saved  spiritually.  God's  moral  order 
must  be  put  above  man's  economic  order. 

War  Can  Be  Averted 

Does  the  conflict  t>etwecn  communism  and 
democracy  mean  war?  It  does  not.  War 
would  not  solve  the  social  problems.  The 
opp3slng  Ideologies  would  remain.  War 
would  desUoy  civilization  itself.  The  P.us- 
Blons  not  only  do  not  want  war.  but  they  are 
not  prepared  for  war.  They  have  not  re- 
covered from  the  last  war.  They  have  not 
the  resources  or  the  production.  But  there 
is  no  need  for  war.  The  United  States  Is  pre- 
paring, not  for  war  but  for  peace.  The  United 
States,  strong  and  {xjwerful,  should  con- 
tinue to  tell  Russians  and  Russia  that  Amer- 
ica has  no  designs  on  the  right  of  Russia 
to  determine  her  form  of  government.  If 
war  comes,  it  will  l>e  because  the  United 
sutes  falters  in  power,  because  Russia  be- 
lieves we  are  not  prepared,  and  because  we 
do  not  prepare  to  match  our  words  with  our 
deeds.  Police  are  essential  In  the  city.  Army, 
Navy,  and  Air  Forces  are  essential  in  the  Na- 
tion. The  objective  Is  not  war  but  s  perma- 
nent peace.  It  has  Its  dangers.  The  goal 
is  not  peace  at  any  price  but  a  Just  and  '.ast- 
ing  peace.  If  the  United  States  maintains 
Its  strength  and  leadership,  there  will  be  no 
war. 

The  challenge  to  democracy  is  moving. 
The  great  challenge  Is  that  democracy  will 
not  only  survive  and  expand  in  the  United 
States  but  grow  and  develop  among  all  the 
nations  of  the  world.  It  Is  either  the  rule 
of  democracy  or  the  reign  of  communism,  in 
western  Europe  and  China.  The  aim  of  the 
United  States  is  to  promote  the  freedom  of 
choice  to  all  nations,  great  and  small,  tc  de- 
termine their  form  of  government. 

The  Moving  Finger  of  Destiny 

We  live  in  an  imusual  day.  We  live  In  an 
epic  era.  We  live  In  an  era  of  danger  and  of 
crisis.  Heroism  is  always  born  of  danger. 
England  was  never  more  unhappy  than  fol- 
lowing the  appeasement  at  Munich,  but  Eng- 
land was  never  finer  or  braver  than  fol  ow- 
ing Dunkerque.  Education  and  democracy 
are  Imperative  to  Improve  the  lot  of  the  aver- 
age man  In  all  the  world. 

The  Individual  can  only  be  free  In  a  free 
government.  Otir  fathers  fought  for  their 
freedom.  To  remain  free  we  must  pay  the 
price  that  our  fathers  paid.  We  must  achieve 
our  freedom.  Every  generation  must  wli.  Its 
liberty.  The  Greeks  said,  "Know  yourself, ' 
the  Romans  said.  "Be  yourself."  The  Chris- 
tians said,  "Give  yourself."  They  have  been 
called  the  rwords  of  the  spirit.  The  found- 
ers and  the  defenders  of  the  Republic  knew 
hximan  history.  They  were  familiar  with 
the  rise  and  fall  of  governments.  They 
welded  together  the  best  In  the  philosophy  of 
the  Greeks  and  the  Romans,  under  the  In- 
fluence of  the  Christian  ideal  when  tliey 
adopted  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
and  the  Bill  of  RlgbU. 

We  must  keep  the  lamps  of  liberty  burn- 
ing and  the  fires  of  democracy  lighted.  We 
must  put  none  but  Americana  on  guard  In 
our  foreign  and  domestic  programs.  We 
must  purge  Government  pay  rolls  of  all 
Communists.  We  must  prohibit  Commu- 
nists from  holding  public  ofllce.  We  must 
profit  by  the  tragedy  of  Czechoslovakia  .ind 
by  the  recent  lesson  of  Bogota.  We  must 
purge  our  political  parties  of  those  who 
would  destroy  by  force  our  form  of  govern- 
ment. I  paraphrase  the  words  of  Mlsslsclp- 
pl's  most  Illustrious  statesman  since  the 
War  between  the  SUtes,  L.  Q.  C.  Lamar. 
when  I  say,  "Subversive  Communists  are 
people  in  the  United  States  today  whom  no 
good  political  party  deserves  and  whom  no 
brave  polltlcsl  party  will  bear."  We  must 
preeerve  and  defend  the  freedom  for  wlilch 
our  fathers  died. 
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"^r  what  avsll  the  plow  or  soil, 
Or  land  or  life,  If  freedom  falls." 

The  moving  finger  Is  writing  today  in  edu- 
cstlon  and  democracy.  The  challenge  to 
both  Is  the  most  commanding  In  history. 
The  response  will  determine  the  destiny  of 
the  world. 

Benjamin  Franklin,  writing  Ih  1799,  said: 

•*Ood  grant  that  not  only  the  love  of  lib- 
erty, but  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  rights 
of  man  may  pervade  all  the  nations  of  the 
earth,  so  that  a  phlloeopher  may  set  his  foot 
anywhere  on  Its  surface,  and  say,  "This  is 
my  country."  " 

We  must  support  the  Ideal  of  Benjamin 
Franklin.  We  must  strengthen  the  foun- 
dations upon  which  the  Republic  was  built. 
We  must  keep  faith  with  the  brave  and 
chivalrous  lads  who  never  came  back  and 
died  In  World  War  11  that  America  might 
still  be  free.  We  must  not  let  the  song  of 
hope  for  a  fairer  land,  a  better  world,  and 
for  universal  peace  die  on  our  lips. 

The  challenge  to  ycuth  is  to  achieve  in 
the  great  adventiue  of  life. 
"The  moving  finger  writes;  and  having  writ, 
Moves  on;  nor  all  your  piety  nor  wit 
Shall  lure  It  back  to  cancel  half  a  line. 
Nor  all  your  tears  wash  out  a  word  of  it," 
Members  of  the  graduatlag  class,  the  mov- 
ing finger  will  continue  to  write.    The  needs 
of  humanity  were  never  greater.    This  means 
that  the  opportunities  of  youth  were  never 
more  challenging.     There  will  always  be  a 
way.     It  Ls  for  you  to  choose  the  way,  as 
John  Oxenham  has  so  well  said: 
"To  every  man  there  openeth 
A  Way.  and  Ways,  and  a  Way, 
And  the  High  Soul  climbs  the  High  Way, 
And  the  Low  Soul  gropes  the  Low, 
And  In  between,  on  the  misty  flats, 
The  rest  drift  to  and  fro. 
But  to  every  man  there  openeth 
A  High  Way  and  a  Low. 
And  every  man  decldeth 
The  Way  his  soul  shall  go." 

I  wish  for  each  of  you  the  full  and  abun- 
dant life  which  each  of  you  alone  for  your- 
self can  achieve.  As  you  go,  I  bid  you  re- 
member thiat  the  future  of  America  is  not 
dependent  upon  the  college  or  the  Govern- 
ment alone,  but  depends  upon  you  and  me 
and  the  other  millions  of  men  and  women 
like  you  and  me  In  the  United  States.  The 
Individual  Is  the  cornerstone  and  the  crown- 
ing glory  of  the  American  way  of  life.  As 
the  moving  finger  writes,  may  it  never  be 
written  of  ycu  as  It  Is  written  of  Belsbazzar 
2.500  years  ago.  "Weighed  In  the  balance  and 
found  wanting,"  but  as  you  live,  may  you 
realize  the  good  life  and  grow  to  the  full 
stature  of  noble  womanhood  and  splendid 
manhood,  and  may  the  moving  finger  always 
write,  "Well  done. ' 


A  Few  Kind  Words  for  Uncle  Sam 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDITH  NOURSE  ROGERS 

or  MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  10,  1948 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing article  by  Bernard  M.  Baruch 
from  the  Saturday  Evening  Post  of  June 
12,  1948: 

A  Frw  Kind  Wokds  roa  Uncle  Sau 
(By  Bernard  M.  Baruch) 

Sbcrtly  after  we  entered  World  War  1, 
President    Wilson    Invited    me    to    a    White 


House  discussion  of  a  critical  oil  shortage 
which  threatened  to  disrupt  our  military 
plans.  One  official  proposed  we  seize  the 
Mexican  oil  fields  at  Tamplco.  Squadrons 
of  Marines  had  already  been  alerted.  The 
President  had  only  tc.  give  the  word  for  them 
to  push  off. 

President  Wilson  hardly  waited  for  the  fin- 
ish of  the  argument.  When  aroused,  he 
would  speak  in  firm,  measured  tones,  which 
left  no  doubt  what  was  in  his  mind. 

"What  you  are  asking  me  to  do  Is  exac'iy 
what  we  protested  against  when  committed 
by  Germany,"  he  reprimanded.  "You  say 
this  oil  In  Mexico  is  necessary  for  us.  That 
is  what  the  Germans  said  when  they  invaded 
Belgium,  It  was  necessary  to  get  to  Prance. 
Gentlemen,"  he  concluded,  "you  vcill  have 
to  fight  the  war  with  what  oil  you  have." 

This  incident,  In  which  the  President  of 
the  United  States  refused  to  t)end  to  the  to- 
talitarian dictum  that  necessity  knows  no 
law,  has  never  been  related  publicly  before, 
to  my  recollection.  It  flashed  Into  ray  mem- 
ory recently  while  I  was  thinking  of  how 
widely  and  unjustly  this  country  has  come 
to  be  bes-plattered  as  a  money  grabber  and 
imperialist,  concerned  only  with  profit  get- 
ting and  national  aggrandizement. 

Contrasting  their  own  devastation  and 
misery  with  our  untouched  cities  and  pros- 
perity, many  Europeans  feel  the  United 
States  somehow  profited  while  engaged  in 
the  recent  war,  and  greatly  since.  Some  go 
so  far  as  to  regard  our  generous  postwar 
aid  as  an  obligation  we  owe  to  balance  the 
burdens  others  sufTered.  Exploiting  these 
resentments,  Soviet  propagandists  have  been 
belittling  what  we  did  to  defeat  H;tler  and 
Japan,  and  besmearing  otir  motives  In  the 
peacemaking  as  seeking  a  new  war  In  lust 
for  profits  from  the  blood  of  millions. 

I  have  favored  assisting  Europe  and  the 
rest  of  the  world  to  help  themselves.  For 
Europeans  or  others  to  adopt  a  pasture  of 
reliance  upon  tis.  In  the  mistaken  illusion 
that  the  war  has  enriched  America,  is  to  In- 
vite a  tragic  future  disillusionment  which 
could  readily  wreck  any  hopes  of  the  free 
nations  holding  together.  It  may  help  avert 
future  embitterments  of  "Uncle  Shylock"  to 
set  forth  now  Just  what  America's  contribu- 
tion to  the  war  and  peacemaking  has  been. 

That  record,  never  brought  together  be- 
fore, is  presented  here,  not  to  detract  from 
what  others  did— the  Chinese,  who  resisted 
longest  of  all;  the  Russians,  who  lost  the 
moFt  lives  and  whose  villages  were  rubbled 
under  the  conqueror's  heel;  the  English  who 
braved  Hitler's  bombings  alone  for  so  long; 
or  of  others  who  Joined  against  the  common 
enemy.  These  facts  are  marshaled  In  hopes 
of  Inspiring  a  better  appreciation  of  both  the 
spirit  and  the  magnitude  of  our  endeavor. 
In  which  we  hazarded  everything  with  no  im- 
pulse of  reward,  other  than  to  gain  peacfe  for 
all. 

It  Is  a  record  for  which  no  American  need 
feel  anything  but  pride.  It  Is  particularly 
worth  examining  now,  when  everj'thlng  this 
country  symbolizes  Is  under  assault  by 
enemies,  abroad  and  at  home,  who  would 
destroy  our  faith  In  ourselves.  The  role 
thnist  upon  us  by  today's  peace-waging  is 
remarkably  like  the  one  we  performed  bo 
magnificently  during  the  recent  war.  Once 
again,  demands  beyond  our  resources  tug  at 
us  from  all  over  the  world — western  Europe, 
China,  Turkey,  Greece.  Korea,  South  Ameri- 
ca. We  again  face  the  necessity  of  develop- 
ing that  global  leadership  and  decisiveness 
of  internal  unity — this  time  in  peaceful 
equivalents — which  enabled  us  to  achieve 
global  victory  in  the  war.  Knowing  what  we 
did  before,  and  therefore  can  do  again,  may 
hearten  and  comfort  this  greatest  strong- 
hold of  righteous  power  left  in  the  world. 

Probably  the  one  caricature  of  America 
circulated  most  persistently  abroad  is  that 
of  Uncle  Sam  as  a  walking  fistful  of  dollars 


tislng  his  wealth  to  buy  other  peoples  as 
"cannon  fodder"  to  do  his  fighting. 

In  actual  fact,  more  than  one-half  of  all 
munitions  produced  by  all  the  Allies  were 
stamped  "made  in  America."  Our  war  ex- 
penditures of  $330  000.000.000.  through^  the 
fiscal  year  of  194<J,  exceeded  those  of  Great 
Britain  and  Soviet  Russia  combined.  *How- 
ever,  this  astonishing  outpouring  of  produc- 
tion and  dollars  came  in  addition  to  bearing 
our  full  share  of  fighting. 

Although  the  United  States  was  forced 
Into  the  war  27  months  later,  American 
military  casualties  exceeded  those  of  the 
entire  British  Empire  In  both  dead  and 
wounded.  Of  the  90  divisions  which  stormed 
through  western  Europe  61  were  American. 
The  initial  landing  waves  of  all  but  a  few 
of  the  beachhead  assaults  on  the  many 
Pacific  Islands  were  American,  aided  by  gal- 
lant, yet  small,  Australian,  New  Zealand, 
and  Filipino  forces,  and  by  China's  dogged, 
holding  attrition.  The  World  Almanac 
totals  the  casualties  for  England,  Australia, 
Canada,  New  Zealand,  South  Africa,  and  the 
colonies,  together  at  353,652  military  dead, 
475,070  wounded,  90,844  missing  and  60,655 
civilians  killed,  or  980.161  casualties  in  all. 
American  dead  numbered  more  than  400.000 
and  there  were  nearly  670.000  wounded.  Our 
toll  of  dead  would  have  been  higher  but  for 
the  remarkable  care  given  the  wounded. 

Doing  both — producing  the  implements  of 
war  and  using  them  on  fighting  fronts  across 
two  oceans — was  a  deliberate  choice.  Let 
me  stress  that.  Early  In  1943  what  Washing- 
ton correspondents  like  to  term  a  "revolt ' 
developed  in  Congress,  with  a  fairly  strong 
group  demanding  a  reduction  in  the  size  of 
the  Army,  then  projected  at  10,800,000  men. 
Some  Goverrunent  statisticians  undertook  to 
prove  it  would  be  impossible  to  draft  the 
4,400,000  additional  men  needed  and  still 
leave  enough  workers  to  produce  all  the 
ships,  gtms,  and  airplanes  scheduled. 

President  Roosevelt  named  a  special  War 
Mobilization  Committee  to  review  the  prob- 
lew.  No  announcement  was  made  of  the 
committee's  creation.  James  F.  Byrnes,  then 
serving  as  "assUtant  President,"  was  Its 
fh^man.  The  other  members  were  Admiral 
William  D.  Leahy,  Roosevelt's  Chief  of  Staff; 
Harry  Hopkins,  Samuel  I.  Rosenman,  the 
President's  counsel;  and  myself,  the  only 
member  without  official  position. 

Broadly,  the  decision  before  us  was  which 
should  get  preference,  our  fighting  or  our 
production?  To  cut  the  Army  would  have 
meant  fewer  men  In  uniform,  more  In  over- 
alls. The  committee  decided  that  the  armed 
forces  had  to  be  given  all  the  manpower 
needed  to  carry  through  the  military  off  eh - 
ses  pledged  our  allies.  If  anything  was 
to  be  held  back.  It  would  be  production. 

Most  of  the  committee  felt  we  could  do 
both,  and  so  It  worked  out.  With  14.000.000 
men  and  women  mobilized,  we  still  produced 
60  percent  of  all  Allied  munitions.  When 
the  committee  made  Its  recommendation. 
President  Roosevelt  agreed,  remarking, 
"Well  take  everything  that  is  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  fighting  program." 

That  was  the  spirit  which  governed  our 
total  conduct  of  the  war.  If  American  cities 
escaped  destruction,  it  was  because  of  geo- 
graphical good  luck  in  being  so  distant  from 
the  lanes  of  bomb  flight.  We  did  not  keep, 
for  our  own  protection,  weapons  which  could 
have  been  employed  oa  fighting  fronts.  To 
the  contrary,  we  deliberately  exposed  our  de- 
fenses— not  without  protests  from  some 
Americans — so  that  everything  possible  could 
be  shipped  overseas.  To  Britain  alone,  more 
than  45,000  antiaircraft  guns  were  sent. 

DISPBOVIKG    OVU    "WAB-GAIN"    MOTIVES 

The  wartime  aid  contributed  to  our  allies 
soared  to  (50.000.000,000.  from  which  910,000,- 
000.000  should  be  deducted  for  reverse  lend- 
lease  and  other  settlements.    For  a  Nation 
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APPENDIX  TO  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 


hie  X.  according  to  iu  detractors,  la  mott- 
vate4  by  selAsh  ends,  we  were  remarkably  in- 
le  to  opportunities   lor  exacting   ma- 
tertallstlc  gains  as  the  price  of  this  astro- 
nom  cal  assistance.     Perhaps  it  would  have 
been  wiser  had  we  done  so,  as  some  who  be- 
lieve] we  were  taken  for  Uncle  Sap  today  con- 
Instead,  we  drove   no  bargains,  not 
when  the  British  and  Russian  plights 
meet  despairing.     Literally  opening 
Treasury,   we  pooled  all  our  resources 
ltl«3ut  limit,  thought  of  repayment,  or  hag- 
for  postwar  advantage. 
meet  the  Allies'  needs.  America's  In- 
dustrial capacity  was  vastly  expanded.    Some 
point  to  that  as  a  '"war  gain."    Any  idea 
the  war  swelled  America's  net  physical 
evaporates  If  one  compares  our  war- 
Imporu  and  exports.     Into  the  United 
after  Pearl  Harbor  were  brought  lOC- 
00  tons  of  cargo  of  every  type:  shipped 
were  288.000.000  tons.    The  difference  is 
measure  of  the  physical  resources  ex- 
panded as  part  of  our  war  contribution.    The 
5.80  i.000.000  barrels  of  oil  pumped  from  the 
American  earth  would  keep  all  the  automo- 
m  the  country  running  for  12  years, 
what  went  abroad,  we  were  paid  vir- 
tually nothing,  the  bulk  going  to  American 
or  as  gifu  to  allies.    For  what  we  Im- 
we    (>aid    dollars,    which    represent 
upon  our  future  production  still  to 
nade  good     Our  public  debt  Jumped  five 
In  1939,  taxes  took  as  tribute  91  of 
of  our  national  income;  today  they  exact 
)'  every  t4   Americans  earn.     Still,   the 
Am  jrlcan  people  have  continued  their  giving 
int:     the    wars    aftermath    with    additional 
loa;  ,3  and  gifts,  so  far.  of  •21.000,000.000— not 
Including  our  contribution  to  the  World  Bank 
Monetary  Fund — in  UNRRA  grants,  the 
British    loan,    surplus-property   credits   and. 
recently,  the  European  recovery  pro- 
To  Europe  alone,  last  year.  Individual 
ricins  sent  more  than  23.000,000  parcels 
•us^i  the  malls  and  CARE,  plus  an  estl- 
ed   tl 20.000.000    In   remittances   to   rela- 
and   friends,  and  another   »250,00O.0OO 
■elief  In  cash  and  goods  through  private 
nizatlons. 
dne  could  search  vainly  mankind's  whole 
his  ory  for  comparable  generosity.     Yet.   to 
some  critics  abroad  and  apologies  at  horn?, 
thi  I  is  the  record  of  a  nation  scheming  to 
ex  )loJt"  and  "enslave  the  world." 
/Applying  the  principle  of  complete  good 
ftiih   to   the   Soviets   always   was   a   thorny 
jpeolem.     With  the  British,  military  opera- 
tta  3  were  fully  coordinated  through  the  Joint 
Chi  tis  of  Stair.     A  side  light  will  Illustrate 
hOY   intimate  this  cooperation   was.     Presi- 
Rooaevelt  and  Prime  Minister  Winston 
Churchill  were  frequently  in  direct  cable  and 
telephone     communication,     the     President 
ofti  n    neglecting    to    inform    the    Amerlcsn 
Chi  sfs  of  Staff.     The  Joint  Chiefs   of  Staff, 
the  iigh.  had  arranged  for  each  to  show  the 
othsr  all  mUiUry  messages.     In  several  In- 
stances our  top  military  pieople  learned  'vhat 
Preiident  Roosevelt  was  thinking  from  the 
Brl  ish. 

1  he  Soviets  Insisted  on  conducting  all  op- 

eraTlons  on  their  own.     They  afforded  us  no 

is  to  their  activities,  although  Roosevelt 

Stalin  did  communicate  directly.     Sta- 

cables  followed  what  Roosevelt  once  de- 

as    "the    damdesf    pattern.     There 

be  one.  two.  three  messages  of  fatherly 

then  "a  bllsterer."     At  first. 

velt  would  telephone  Churchill  and  the 

would  compone  a  reply  to  these  "blla- 

That  didn't  prove  satisfactory  and 

:t  hit  a  new  stratagem.     "I  save  up 

good  cables  until  a  bad  one  comes  along." 

tzplained.  "then  I  acknowledged  the  good 

bad  ones  together." 

llocsevelt    strove    constantly    to    prevent 

■usblcl'^-n  from  interfering  with  the  prosecu- 

of    the    war      "We    must    treat    Russia 

equal  and  give  her  our  full  confidence." 

>ften  remarked.     Only  with  difficulty  wis 

able  to  convince  Churchill  thu  was  the 
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course  to  follow.  The  President  asked  me 
to  "speak  to  Winston  about  his  attitude  to- 
ward the  RussUns."  This  I  did.  In  Roose- 
velfs  presence,  shortly  after  the  Quebec  Con- 
ference. 

"The  Russians  are  killing  more  Germans 
than  the  rest  of  us  put  together."*  I  started 
out.  "We  should  be  glad  of  it  and  help  them 
all  we  can.  As  long  c .  they  go  along  with  tis 
100  percent  wr  should  go  along  with  them 
100  percent." 
Roosevelt  nodded  hU  approval. 
"But  what  will  happen  when  Germany  la 
beaten?"  demanded  Churchill.  "What  are  we 
going  to  do  about  Russia  afterward?  " 

"We  have  to  win  the  war  first.  In  the 
meantime  'et  us  be  guided  by  their  actions." 
was  my  reply.  'When  the  war  U  over.  Rus- 
sia will  be  sorely  devastated.  We  must  Im- 
press upon  the  Soviets  the  importance  of  a 
Just  peace  or  no  assistance  for  Rtiasia's  re- 
construction can  be  forthcoming  from  the 
American  people.  Whether  we  will  be  able 
to  come  'o  an  understar.dlng  with  Russia,  no 
one  can  know  now,"  I  ended.  "Let  us  give 
them  no  grounds  for  suspicion,  keeping  all 
our  promises,  while  Insisting  they  fulfill  their 
pledges  metlctilously. ' 

This  episode  is  related  solely  to  show  the 
complete  good  faith  we  sought  with  the 
Soviets.  It  Is  beyond  the  scope  of  this  ar- 
ticle to  determine  what  caused  the  present 
impasse  or  to  weigh  the  wisdom  of  what 
was  done  or  not  done  at  Tehran.  Yalta,  and 
Potsdam.  To  do  so.  one  would  have  to  con- 
sider the  strategic  situation  at  the  time  of 
these  Big  Three  meetings,  the  choice  of  ac- 
tions open  to  us.  the  commitments  the  Amer- 
ican people  could  be  counted  on  to  support, 
what  might  have  happened  had  all  Russian 
demands  been  refused,  whether  any  agree- 
ments which  might  have  been  reached  would 
have  been  kept. 

Whatever  suspicions  may  have  crept 
through  the  Kremlin  corridors  were  of  Rus- 
sian Imaginings.  The  last  time  I  saw  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  was  about  3  weeks  before  his 
death.  He  had  asked  me  to  fly  to  London  to 
see  Churchill,  and  I  had  come  to  Washington 
for  final  Instructions  before  leaving.  Admiral 
Leahy  Joined  us,  and  he  and  the  President 
talked  of  a  surrender  "feeler"  from  Marshal 
Kesselrlng.  then  commanding  the  German 
forces  in  Italy. 

Informed  of  the  surrender  bid.  Stalin  had 
cabled  back,  virtually  accusing  the  President 
of  attempting  to  negotiate  a  separate  peace 
with  Germany  and  Insisting  that  Soviet  of- 
ficials be  present  at  the  first  contact  with 
any  Germans  or  negotiations  be  broken  off. 
Roosevelt  was  plainly  hurt  He  was  not  one 
to  whimper  or  make  excuses  when  things 
went  wrong.  His  disappointment  was  evi- 
dent, as  he  explained  how  carefully  we  had 
tried  to  avoid  any  action  which  might  be 
construed  as  seeking  a  separate  peace.  He 
did  not  object  to  the  Soviets  taking  part  in 
surrender  negotiations,  but  didn't  want  to 
delay  until  Russian  officials  could  be  brought 
to  the  Italian  front.  If  Hitler's  Gestapo  got 
wind  that  Kesselrlng  was  trying  to  surrender 
his  army.  Roosevelt  feared  Kesselrlng  would 
be  shifted  and  the  fighting  In  Italy  needless- 
ly prolonged. 

The  President  and  Admiral  Leahy  were 
still  dlrcusslng  what  reply  should  be  sent 
Stalin  when  I  left.  While  In  England.  I 
learned  Kesselrlngs  "surrender"  had  fallen 
through;  also  that  Roosevelt  had  cabled 
Stalin,  expressing  sharp  resentment  over 
any  Implications  we  might  not  be  keeping 
our  agreements.  At  almost  the  same  time 
Roosevelt  assured  Churchill  he  Intended  that 
the  .Soviets  should  live  up  to  their  part  of 
all  agreements.  So  much  for  the  spirit  with 
which  we  dealt  with  our  allies. 

Two-thirds  of  our  lend-lease  aid  went  to 
the  United  Kingdom,  about  a  fourth— $11.- 
000.000.000 — to  the  Soviet  Union.  Such 
stuns  speak  their  own  importance.  Still, 
since  the  Soviet  Government  has  dwaan  to 


dismiss  this  assistance  as  "incidental."'  thesa 
additional  facta  might  be  brought  forth. 

Our  aid  was  concentrated  upon  filling  Rtis- 
sla's  most  critical  needs,  like  nlght-flghtar 
airplanes  which  the  Soviets  could  not  pro- 
duce, cr  aviation  gasoline,  in  which  Russian 
output  was  woefully  deficient.  The  1.981  lo- 
comotives and  3.788.000  tires  we  shipped  the 
USSR  were  more  locomotives  and  tires  than 
the  Soviets  produced  In  any  full  prewar  year. 
Soviet  truck  production  before  the  war  ran 
around  200.000  unlU  a  year.  We  sent  the 
Soviet  Union  375.000  trucks.  Being  vastly 
superior  to  those  made  In  Russia,  these 
trucks  probably  equaled  2  years'  normal  Rus- 
sian output. 

Without  American  trucks,  tires,  and  loco- 
motives and  such  Items  as  52.000  Jeeps,  35.000 
motorcycles.  415.000  telephone  sets.  15,000.- 
000  pairs  of  soldiers'  boots,  and  4,000,000  tons 
of  food,  the  Red  Army  never  could  have 
achieved  the  superior  mobility  which  was  one 
of  lu  principal  military  advantages  over  the 
Germans.  Being  able  to  shift  their  troops 
more  rapidly,  the  Soviets  could  choose  Ger- 
many's weakest  salients  for  -their  attacks. 

Out  of  her  own  resources,  Russia  could  not 
have  supplied  the  23.000.000  men  the  Red 
Army  Is  estimated  to  have  mobilized.  Work- 
ers and  peasants  would  have  had  to  be  kept 
back  on  factories  and  farms.  Russian  muni- 
tions production  would  have  been  curtailed 
to  fill  the  gaps  we  plugged.  Nor  should  It  be 
forgotten  that  we  stimulated  Russia's  own 
productivity  through  nearly  $500,000,000  of 
American  machine  tools  and  another  $2,500,- 
000.000  of  Industrial  materials,  like  armor 
plate,  aluminum,  copper,  and  zinc. 

Soviet  military  operations  profited  from 
American  and  British  l>omblng  of  German 
industry  and  lines  of  communication.  Our 
unceasing  pressure  upon  the  Japanese  after 
the  Battle  of  Midway  was  certainly  a  power- 
ful restraint  against  the  Japs  attacking  Rus- 
sia and  forcing  her  to  fight  on  two  fronts. 

"Who  won  the  war?"  is  a  futile  speculation. 
Inasmuch  as  the  Soviets  have  taken  to 
boasting  they  beat  Hitler  virtually  single- 
handed.  It  must  be  said  that  without  the 
United  States,  the  German  Army  would  not 
have  been  driven  from  Russia's  soil. 

Russia  not  being  a  maritime  nation.  It  Is 
doubtful  whether  Soviet  leaders  ever  really 
appreciated  the  difficulties  we  had  to  hurdle, 
I  recall  General  Marshall's  account  of  the 
second-front  discussion  at  Tehran.  Why  did 
amphibious  operations  require  such  enor- 
mous preparations,  Marshall  Stalin  wanted 
to  know. 

"The  Red  Army  has  had  to  cross  many 
rivers."  Stalin  pointed  out.  "What  is  so 
difficult  about  crossing  a  body  of  water?" 

Marshall  Voroshilov  added.  "When  w« 
come  to  a  river,  we  send  several  small  par- 
ties across  to  feel  out  the  enemy.  Then 
we  throw  our  full  force  at  the  weakest  points. 
Why  can't  you  do  that?  " 

"That's  the  last  thing  to  do  In  an  am- 
phibious landing,"  General  Marshall  ex- 
claimed. "When  It  comes  to  ground  opera- 
tions. I  will  sit  and  listen  at  your  feet,  for 
you  have  defeated  the  greatest  ground  army 
In  the  world  But  of  amphibious  operations 
you  know  nothing.  When  you  land  am- 
phibiously, you  must  hit  with  everything. 
A  failure  on  a  river  crossing  Is  a  reverse.  A 
failure  In  an  amphibious  operation  would 
be  a  catastrophe.  All  our  operations  are 
conducted  at  the  end  of  a  steamship  line." 
General  Marshall  went  on.  "Everything 
must  be  planned  8  months  ahead  of  time." 
That  summed  up  the  difference  In  the 
kinds  of  war  we  end  the  Russians  were 
fighting.  The  Red  Army  had  rivers  to  cross: 
we  had  oceans  to  cross.  It  does  not  lessen 
our  appreciation  of  the  Incomparable  cour- 
age and  stamina  of  the  Russian  people  In 
defense  of  their  homeland  to  say  they 
fought  with  one  foot  on  home  base.  Our 
oflenstvea  had  to  leap  two  distant  oceans. 
Mine  days  after  General  Eisenhower  landed 
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In  Homiandy,  more -than  8,000  miles  from 
the  United  States.  General  MacArthur  was 
aaaaultlng  the  Marianas.  6.000  miles  from 
home. 

That  we  could  undertake  two  such  opera- 
tions, at  opposite  ends  of  the  world,  at  the 
same  time  has  never  ceased  being  a  source 
of  marvel  to  me.  No  other  nation  In  the 
world  could  have  done  It.  Of  all  the  bel- 
ligerents, only  the  United  States  really  fought 
a  global  war.  While  Russia  nnd  Britain,  as 
well  as  Germany  and  Japan,  participated  on 
a  few  fronts  at  most,  there  was  not  a  battle- 
field or  staging  area  which  did  not  lee 
American  food,  weapons,  and.  In  most  cases. 
American  men.  The  tentacles  of  our  com- 
munications stretched  more  than  68,000 
miles. 

If  we  are  to  win  a  global  peace,  we  must 
recapture  the  three  elements  which  enabled 
us  to  win  the  global  war. 

First,  there  was  our  production.  One  aft- 
ernoon Harry  Hopkins  showed  me  a  man 
which  plnheaded  the  numerous  outposts 
nnd  battlefronts  where  American  soldiers 
were  stationed  or  which  we  were  supplying 
Using  a  school-teacher's  pointer,  he  skipped 
from  the  Arctic  to  the  desert,  from  moun- 
tains to  Jungles. 

When  Hopkins  was  through,  I  remarked. 
-Let  me  ac'd  one  point.  All  those  pins  on 
that  map  depend  on  one  thing — America's 
production.  Each  of  those  pins  Is  a  commit- 
ment The  bank  that  must  make  them  el! 
good  is  America's  production,  with  its  mil- 
lions of  branches  In  farms  and  factories." 

In  every  field  we  set  new  production  rec- 
ords. With  fewer  farmers,  our  output  o! 
food  was  lifted  one  third.  Off  the  assembly 
lines  of  our  arsenal  of  democracy  during  the 
five  war  years  rolled  nearly  300,000  airplanes, 
more  than  15,000,000  rifles  and  carbines, 
319.000  pieces  of  field  artillery.  41.000.000,00(; 
rounds  of  ammimition,  4.200,000  tons  of  ar- 
tillery shells.  86,000  tanks,  64.500  landing 
craft.  52,000.000  tons  of  merchant  shipping- 
three  ships  a  day — quadrupling  our  own  XDJtT- 
chant  fleet.  The  Navy  grew  from  1,900,000 
tons  to  13,800,000  tons,  greater  than  all  the 
other  fleets  of  the  world  combined. 

Row  all  the  more  remarkable  those  figures 
look  when  stacked  against  what  we  had  when 
the  war  began.  In  1940.  for  example,  the 
Army's  total  air  force  was  under  3.000  air- 
pKanes.  It  is  my  belief  that  If  America  pro- 
duced for  pence  as  it  did  for  war,  all-out, 
without  strikes  or  stoppages,  inside  of  two 
years  the  foundations  of  economic  stability 
in  the  world  could  be  established. 

The  second  Ingredient  of  global  victory 
was  the  fact  that  we  had  a  global  strategy- 
something  still  missing  from  the  peace -wag- 
ing. In  addition  to  equipping  our  own 
armed  forces,  we  supplied  food  or  mu- 
nitions to  43  different  nations.  At  no  time 
was  there  enough  for  everyone.  Still,  we 
managed  to  divide  our  not-enough  so  that 
our  most  distant  allies  were  heartened  to 
continue  In  the  struggle  until  America °s  own 
military  machine  was  built  up  to  score  the 
decisive  knock-outs. 

This  global  vision  never  foeged.  In  the 
bL'u;kest  da\s  Immediately  after  Pearl  Harbor. 
Roosevelt  Insisted  something  l>e  sent  to  Aus- 
tralia, even  If  only  a  trickle.  Later.  Herbert 
Vere  Evatt  recalled,  "Nothing  heartened  us 
so  much  In  those  dark  days  as  that  trickle  of 
supplies  which  came  to  us  through  the  long, 
Jap-lnfeeted  sea  and  which  told  us  we  were 
not  forgotten." 

Whatever  is  written  about  Franklin  Roose- 
velt, one  tribute  all  historians  will  have  to 
pay  him  and  his  aides,  like  General  Marshall. 
Admiral  Ernest  King.  Gen.  "Hap"  Arnold 
and  others — they  saw  the  struggle  In  Its 
global  dimensions  and  developed  the  neces- 
sary world -embracing  strategy. 

For  the  "'cold  war"  attrition  with  the 
Soviets,  the  essence  of  any  global  strategy,  I 
believe,  lies  In  pacing  ourselves.  It  will  do 
no  good  to  sprint  like  mad  for  a  year  or  two 


when  the  race  is  a  marathon.  We  must  learn 
to  distinguish  between  those  areas  where  we 
can  achieve  a  quick  decision  ani  "holding 
actions, "  where  our  plans  must  be  shaped  to 
a  long,  gruelling  contest.  Let  us  remember 
the  moral  of  the  tortoise  and  the  hare  and 
be  stire  It  Is  we  who  break  the  tape  at  the 
finish,  BO  peace  will  be  the  pay-off. 

Too  many  commitments  we  have  taken  on 
tend  to  weaken  us.  The  strategic  concepts 
and  economic  policies  must  be  developed  to 
turn  many  of  these  Into  sources  of  strength. 
Peace  cannot  be  attained  by  dispersing  or 
even  sharing  America's  strength.  We  and  our 
allies  must  grow  stronger  together,  mobllix- 
Ing  not  only  America's  resources  but  those 
of  free  peoples  everywhere.  Otherwise,  the 
democracies  will  waste  the  advantage  of 
strength  they   now  hold. 

The  third  factor  which  made  possible  our 
wartime  global  adventure  was  what  Wood- 
row  Wilson  described  as  "the  highest  form 
of  efficiency  •  •  •  the  spontaneous  co- 
operation of  a  free  people." 

Twice  in  my  lifetime  I  have  seen  the  Amer- 
ican Nation  transform  itself  from  a  peace- 
ful, war-hating  people  into  the  most  terrible 
Instrumentality  for  destruction  the  world 
has  ever  seen  and.  even  more  swiftly,  revert 
to  its  easy-going,  antimilitaristic  "normalcy." 
It  is  not  accidental  that  Americans  behave  In 
this  fashion;  that  we  avoid  war  as  long  as 
porslble.  accepting  It  only  as  a  last  alterna- 
tive; then,  once  In  the  struggle,  fight  with 
the  fury  of  one  possessed;  and,  the  shooting 
over,  scuttle  and  run  back  home. 

The  mainspring  behind  these  actions  Is  the 
American  passion  for  freedom — that  and  the 
fact  that  war  is  the  complete  opposite  of  our 
normal  ways,  as  night  unto  day.  For  100 
years,  students  of  Marxism  have  parroted  the 
libel  that  the  capitalistic  system  is  driven  to 
war  by  its  very  nature.  In  its  hunger  for  mar- 
kets and  profits.  The  truth  is  that  modern 
warfare  has  developed  so  that  no  economic 
system  Is  more  conducive  to  peace  than  one 
based  on  private  initiative,  where  a  multitude 
of  Individuals  pursue  their  happiness  and 
profit,  independent  of  the  state. 

What  is  the  essence  of  modern  warfare? 
Its  indispensable  requirement  is  dictatorship, 
with  the  government  controlling  every  fea- 
ture of  econcnnlc  activity.  Communism  and 
fascism  both  have  molded  themselves  to  fit 
this  totalitarian  image  of  war.  Both  are  sys- 
tems of  perpetual  wartime  mobilization. 
Both  put  guns  above  butter,  the  state's  ex- 
actions for  war  ahead  of  improving  the  living 
standards  of  the  people. 

Before  a  modern  capitalistic  nation  can  go 
to  war,  it  literally  mtist  turn  iUelf  Inside  out. 
Only  great  provocations  Justify  such  a  trans- 
formation. This  explains  why  America's 
strength  has  the  quality  of  a  storm,  which, 
before  it  bursts,  must  gather  unity  from  dark- 
ened, threatening  skies.  Only  the  clouding 
of  great  dangers  will  cause  us  to  accept  the 
restraints  on  our  freedom  which  mobiliza- 
tion entails. 

Even  when  we  do,  the  spur  remains  cur  de- 
termination to  preserve  our  system.  We  fight 
to  banish  the  danger  which  forced  us  to  band 
together,  so  we  can  go  back  to  cur  normally 
free,  individualistic  habits.  Often,  Ameri- 
cans are  accused  of  not  knowing  for  what  we 
fight.  Yet.  ours  has  been  a  consistent — 
though  perhaps  inadequate — war  aim.  We 
fight  not  to  implant  ourselves  on  foreign 
shores,  but  to  come  home;  not  to  remain 
warlike,  but  to  return  to  war  hating;  not  to 
impose  our  will  upon  others,  but  so  we  can 
continue  governing  ourselves  as  we  wish. 

Considering  this  behavior,  faithfully  fol- 
lowed through  two  wars  and  their  after- 
maths, it  is  strange  to  have  America  accused 
of  being  Imperialistic.  Such  charges  can 
spring  only  from  malice  or  a  failure  to  under- 
stand the  American  system.  It  Is  worth  not- 
ing that  the  propaganda  of  imperialistic 
grabbing  spread  against  us  is  always 
couched  in  the  future  tense.    It  is  what  we 


allegedly  are  going  to  do  for  which  we  are 
smeared,  not  what  we  have  done.  Frtan 
neither  the  First  nor  the  Second  World  War 
did  we  take  anything  from  some  other  peo- 
ple for  otn'  own  enrichment. 

The  few  Islands  In  the  PaciAe  under  our 
centred  serve  as  part  of  a  system  of  defence 
on  which  the  security  of  all  freedcm-lcvlng 
people  rests.  Economically  these  Islands  are 
liabilities. 

In  his  final  report  as  Chief  of  Staff  Gen. 
Dwight  D.  Elsenhower  wrote  of  the  American 
proposals  on  atomic  energy.  "In  truth,  it  de- 
mands nothing  of  others  which  the  United 
States  is  not  willing  to  give  to  the  others, 
and  it  would  give  to  all  our  knowledge  of  the 
application  of  atomic  energy." 

That  can  be  repeated  as  a  generalization 
about  our  conduct  throof^  the  war  and 
peacemaking— we  have  asked  nothing  we 
were  not  willing  to  give  to  other*— namely, 
peace. 

Not  that  I  claim  perfection  for  America. 
There  have  been  lar>ses  in  the  past,  and  more 
recently  over  Palestine  we  reversed  our 
pledged  word — an  act  which  will  plague  us 
until  corrected.  But  through  the  years,  moro 
often  than  not,  the  q>irlt  guiding  us  has  been 
that  of  Woodrow  Wilson,  In  refusing  to  seize 
the  oU  fields  of  a  friendly  Mexican  neighbor 
simply  because  "it  was  neoeseary."  In  this 
same  spirit  we  and  Britain  respected  Ire- 
land's neutrality  during  the  recent  war,  al- 
though the  Inability  to  use  Irish  bases  cost 
dearly  In  lives  and  shipping.  One  can  also 
point  to  our  freeing  Cuba  and  the  Philip- 
pines; our  long  championing  of  the  territo- 
rial integrity  of  China,  even  when  every  other 
power  in  the  world  seemed  bent  upon  parti- 
tioning it;  our  attempu  to  make  the  doc- 
trine of  self-determination  of  peoples  a  cor- 
nerstone of  peace. 

That  the  United  States  should  do  these 
things  is  not  surprising.  Rarely  do  the 
waters  of  foreign  policy  rise  above  their  do- 
mestic sources.  No  nation,  over  any  sus- 
tained period  of  time,  acU  diCerently  in  Its 
foreign  relations  than  at  home.  Perhaps,  if 
we  have  been  overly  generctis  In  assisting 
foreign  nations.  It  reflects  how  much  this 
country  has  done  and  is  still  doing  for  Its 
own  people. 

Recently,  at  dinner,  a  young  woman  ex- 
claimed, "What  I  worry  about  is  whether 
America's  sun  has  not  set!  There  was  a  time 
when  democracy  was  the  idea  of  the  age  and 
everything  toppled  before  it.  Isnt  commu- 
nism that  sort  of  irresistible  Idea  now?" 

"I  do  not  think  so."  was  my  reply.  The 
challenge  of  the  American  adventure  seems 
as  fresh  today  as  when  this  country  was 
founded.  What  does  the  American  adventwe 
symbolize?  It  is  the  belief  that  tlw  ordi- 
nary num  and  woman  can  govern  them- 
selves. To  contradict  the  theory  of  the  divine 
right  of  kings,  America  brought  forth  Its  doc- 
trine of  the  divine  right  of  man — that  "all 
men  are  created  equal  •  •  •  ^th  cer- 
tain unalienable  rights."  Tpday  we  still 
champion  this  cause  of  popular  government 
against  that  oldest  of  dogmas,  that  govern- 
ment cannot  be  left  to  the  people,  but  must 
be  entrusted  to  the  benevolence  or  tyranny 
of  an  enthroned  elite. 

The  American  system  hasn't  produced  per- 
fection. It  has  brought  the  people  further 
along  In  their  pursuit  of  happiness  than  any 
ether  system.  More  important  than  mate- 
rial benefits,  the  people  still  hold  the  power 
to  change  anything  and  everything.  Noth- 
ing anyone  would  propose  cannot  be  done  by 
the  people,  if  persuaded  of  Its  wisdom.  They 
can  revoke  any  law,  fire  any  official,  tax  the 
rich,  succor  the  poor.  Under  a  police  state, 
once  imposed,  the  people  lose  all  ability  to  de- 
termine their  future.  Why  change  oiu*  form 
of  government  when  we  can  use  that  govern- 
ment to  make  whatever  changes  we  desire? 

Equality  before  the  law  and  change 
through  the  law  are  the  two  sides  of  the 
American   coin,     Americans   can    make  hio 
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contrlbutton    to   mankind   than    to 

demt)nstrate  that  theae  qualltlea  will  aurvlve 

"laat  best  hope  on  earth."    How  won- 

dertiU  that  we  held  prealdential  election*  tn 

with  the  war  at  Its  climax— something 

other  nation  did!     Now.  we  again   lace 

has  been  the  teat  of  survival  for  free- 

m.  at  all  times — that  free  men  know  when 

1  nlta   and  discipline   themselves  to  pre- 

thelr  freedoms.     To  make  peace,  we 

achieve  a  new  unity.    CX  all  the  kind 

that  could  be  said  for  Uncle  Sam,  the 

kln4est  are  these,  "He  did  It  again." 
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Dont  This,  Let  Ui  Match  It  With 
B«ac&t«  for  Veterant 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 

HON.  JOHN  R.  MURDOCK 

or   AEIZlJ.XA 

ik  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRBdENTATlVBS 

Friday.  June  11.  1948 
Ur.  MURDOCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
vol  e  on  the  bill  today  to  admit  200.C00 
dia  jlaced  persons  into  our  country  was 
a  fote  requiring  serious  thought  and 
soiie  difficult  choices.  If  I  had  viewed 
thj  5  entirely  from  the  standpoint  of  im- 
mi  jration  policy,  as  based  on  conditions 

10  years  ago.  my  vote  would  have  been 
ag  linst  this  bill,  but  based  on  postwar 
conditions  involving  humanitarian  con- 
sic  eraiions  along  with  immigration  pol- 
icy, as  I  view  it.  it  is  an  entirely  different 
th  ng.  Time  and  again  I  have  declared 
th  It  I  am  inclined  toward  a  highly  se- 
le<tive  policy  toward  all  immigrants,  and 
I  am  also  inclined  toward  a  restrictive 
po  icy.  If  I  could  have  had  my  way  on 
Immigration  policy  alone.  I  should  have 
pr  jferred  closing  the  door  somewhat,  for 
a  ?erlod  at  least,  until  there  is  better 
adjustment  here  at  home.    That  is  why 

1 1  avored  the  Vorys  amendment. 

»Jot  only  Is  all  legislation  a  matter  of 
conpromise,  where  controversy  is  in- 
vc  ved.  but  resulting  policy  is  also  a 
CO  npromise.  and  it  was  so  in  this  case. 
Ol  course.  I  want  to  do  the  right  thing 
by  our  friends  in  the  old  world,  but  I 
sh  )uld  much  prefer  to  do  the  right  thing 
by  them  in  rehabilitating  them  in  their 
ol(  home  rather  than  by  inviting  them 
to  come  here.  During  the  war.  and 
slice  the  war.  America  has  been  very 
geaerous  toward  supplying  the  needs  of 
our  friends  abroad,  and  in  that  I  have 
be  m  glad  to  have  a  part. 

lowever.  the  immigration  laws  do  pro- 
vi(  e  for  quotas,  and  if  we  had  not  passed 
th  s  law  we  would  have  had  the  former 
la  r  in  effect,  and  thus  would  have  re- 
ce  ved  as  many  immigrants  under  those 
regulations  as  will  be  admitted  under 
th »  act  passed  today. 

I  think,  however,  that  the  act  passed 
to  lay  will  do  two  thing."?.  It  will  give 
a  better  safeguard  in  the  selection  of 
th3se  who  are  to  come  in  than  existed 
UI  der  previous  law,  and  it  will  do  another 
th  ng  In  that  It  will  help  America  to  do 
th  i  humane  thing  following  the  war.  I 
dc  not  regard  the  argument  that  we  can 
sa  ire  money  by  shipping  these  people  Into 
America  rather  than  supporting  them 
abroad.     The  money-saving  angle  Joes 


not  appeal  to  me.  Rather  am  I  think- 
ing of  the  sociolo^'.cal  and  economic 
phases.  The  conditions  and  terms  con- 
tained In  the  measure  passed  today  will 
make  it  possible  for  us  to  do  the  hu- 
mane thing  and  also  make  a  better  se- 
lection of  the  same  number  of  immi- 
grants which  we  would  have  admitted 
under  previoas  enactment  anyway. 

Thl5  is  an  act  of  generosity  and  grace 
on  the  part  of  America,  and  I  do  not 
regard  it  at  all  as  a  measure  of  special 
benefit  to  our  country,  either  sociologi- 
cally or  economically.    We  hope  we  can 
get  worth  while  and  ./orthy  individuals 
under  this  new  enactment  even  though 
we  will  get  no  greater  total  of  immigrants 
than  wp  would  have  without  the  enact- 
ment.   However,  this  same  Oovernmcnt 
that  has  pasjjcd  this  gpnerou-s  enactment 
owes  a  far  greater  obligation  to  Its  vet- 
erans and  others  whose  Inconvenience 
and   inevitable   maladjustment    will   be 
continued  and  prolonged  because  of  this 
enactment  and  our  other  generous  immi- 
gration policies.   All  the  more  reason  v,  hy 
this  Government  should  be  ashamed  to 
have  done  so  little  toward  veterans'  hous- 
ing and  toward  farm  homes  for  veterans. 
In  a  sense  we  regard  this  as  necessary 
legislation.    How  much  more  necessary 
that  it  should  be  accompanied  by  needed 
and   favorable  legislation   for  our  own 
people  who  have  paid  a  price  in  this  war. 


How  We  Earned  His  Hate 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRED  E.  BUSBEY 

or   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  June  11,1948 

Mr.  BUSEEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Congressional  Record.  I 
include  the  following  editorial  which  ap- 
peared In  the  Chicago  Daily  Tribune  of 
June  11.  1948: 

HOW  WZ  EAKNED  HIS  HATZ 

We  are  printing  this  editorial  on  the  front 
page  because  that  U  where  we  published  Mr. 
Truman's  attack  on  us. 

Mr.  Truman  has  added  his  name  to  the  long 
list  of  political  crooks  and  Incompetents  who 
have  regarded  the  Tribune  as  first  among 
their  foes.  This  would  please  us  a  great  deal 
If  we  didn't  deserve  the  distinction  and  It 
pleases  us  even  more  because  we  do. 

Mr.  Truman's  tactics  are.  of  course,  trans- 
parent. He  is  desperate.  He  started  his  trip 
fearing  that  he  was  unpopular.  Now  he 
knows  that  he  Is.  The  tour  has  been  a  flop. 
The  people  are  not  Interested  In  him  or  any- 
thing he  has  to  say. 

We  do  not  wonder  that,  having  no  de- 
fense to  offer,  he  feels  he  must  attack.  We  do 
not  wonder  that  he  has  turned  his  fire  on  us. 
Thanks  In  no  small  measure  to  the  Tnbime. 
the  people  of  the  Nation  know  Mr.  Truman 
for  the  nincompoop  he  Is  and  for  the  vote- 
stealing.  graft-protectUig.  ^angster-parolUig 
Pendergast  man  that  he  Is. 

Mr.  Truman  Is  not  the  first  discredited 
politician  to  employ  these  tactics.  Among 
Republicans,  Lorlmer,  a  Senator.  Thompaon, 
a  mayor,  and  Small,  a  governor,  played  the 
aame  game  and  lost.  Neither  is  Mr.  Truman 
the  first  President  nor  the  first  Democratic 


President  nor  the  flr^t  New  Deal  President 
who  sought  to  make  the  Tribune  rather  than 
himself  the  Issue  In  a  campaign.  Sometimes 
these  tactics  have  succeeded  for  a  time.  They 
win  not  do  Mr.  Truman  any  good  because 
his  position  is  already  hopeless. 

Mr.  Truman  regards  us  as  first  among  his 
foes,  and  he  is  right  In  t}oth  senses  of  the 
word  "first."  He  Is  right  tn  thinking  we  have 
been  foremost  In  the  attack  on  him.  It  la  no 
accident  that  Mr.  Arvey.  the  Democratic  lead- 
er here.  Is  determined  to  defeat  Mr.  Truman's 
nomination,  for  Mr.  Arvey  knows  that  the 
Democratic  voters  of  Chicago  can  have  no 
Illusions  Bt>out  the  man.  Mr.  Truman  Is 
right,  also.  In  recognizing  thnt  we  saw 
through  him  when  others  still  tjelleved  ther* 
wa«  somethln;^  to  him.  " 

Mr.  Truman  came  to  power  on  April  13, 
1945.  Like  everybody  else,  we  hoped  for  the 
best.  We  hoped  that  the  dignity  and  tradi- 
tions of  the  ulQoe  would  wean  him  from  his 
polKlcal  habtu  and  criminal  aasociates.  We 
know  that  he  was  a  creation  of  the  corrupt 
Pendergast  machine  In  Kansas  City:  we  hoped 
that  be  would  not  remain  the  creature  of 
this  vote-stealing,  criminal-protecting  gang. 
Pendergast  and  many  of  his  chore  boys  had 
been  sent  to  the  penitentiary  for  graft  and 
vote  stealing.  We  had  told  all  this.  In  deUll, 
during  the  1944  campaign.  Including  the  fact 
that  Mr.  Truman  himself  was  the  direct  bene- 
ficiary of  the  ballot-box  stutBng,  but  we 
hoped  all  that  was  behind  him. 

We  had  few  Illusions  about  Mr.  Truman's 
competence  and  none  about  his  political  rec- 
ord on  April  12.  1945.  but.  like  everybody  else, 
we  continued  to  hope  for  some  months.  We 
gave  him  the  benefit  of  the  doubt.  Mr.  Tru- 
man Journeyed  to  Potsdam  In  July.  On  Au- 
gust 3  the  unconscionable  deal  he  had  made 
with  Stalin  was  announced  to  the  world. 

Most  of  the  leaders  cf  opinion  In  the  coun- 
try failed  to  recognize  what  he  had  done 
there  for  the  d.amnable  thing  it  was.  We  did. 
We  said  on  August  4: 

"It  must  now  be  recorded  with  regret  that 
Mr.  Truman  Is  as  devoid  of  diplomatic  skill 
as  he  Is  without  understanding  of  the  prob- 
lems he  has  Ijeen  dealing  with." 

We  were  a  lone  voice  then,  but  everybody 
now  knows  that  we  spoke  the  sober  truth. 
Everybody  now  knows  more  than  that.  They 
know  that  Mr.  Truman  Is  not  only  a  catas- 
trophic failure  as  the  director  of  foreign  pol- 
icy, but  also  Is  as  closely  bound  to  his  cor- 
ruptlonlsts  as  he  ever  was. 

He  could  not  rest  until  he  had  pardoned 
his  Missouri  vote  thieves.  He  carried  In  his 
heart  an  undying  grudge  against  Maurice 
MUllgan.  the  prosecutor  who  had  sent  Pen- 
dergast and  his  boys  over  the  road.  By  1946 
Mr.  Truman  was  t>ack  tn  Kansas  City  leading 
the  machine  In  Its  fight  to  unseat  an  antl- 
Pendergast  Congressman.  Votes  were  stolen 
In  wholesale  quantities  In  that  election,  too. 
The  prosecution  was  hampered  by  the  burn- 
ing of  the  ballots.  The  gang  was  on  the 
march.  It  knew  that  It  bad  a  protector  In 
the  White  House. 

Mr.  Truman's  devotion  to  gangsters  was 
not  confined  to  the  Missouri  brand.  Pretty 
soon  his  parole  board  had  released  four  of 
the  leaders  of  the  Capone  mob.  They  bad 
already  received  distinguished  considera- 
tion at  the  hands  of  Mr.  Truman's  admin- 
istration, having  t>ecn  transferred  to  the  peni- 
tentiary of  their  choice  where  they  would 
suffer  the  least  Interference  with  their  com- 
fort and  the  conduct  of  their  lawless  busi- 
ness. They  were  now  at  liberty,  released 
almost  on  the  first  day  that  the  criminal 
code  permits,  with  the  Government's  claims 
against  their  accumulated  fortunes  compro- 
mised favorably  to  them. 

The  Tribune  suspected  that  the  release 
was  brought  about  by  corruption  and  the 
suspicion  was  deepened  by  the  egregious 
size  of  the  Democratic  vote  In  the  gangster- 
ridden  wards  of  Chicago.  We  started  out  to 
investigate  and  soon  had  enlisted  the  aid 
oX  a  congreHlonal  committee.    The  findings 
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confirmed  the  worst  of  our  suspicions.  The 
trail  led  first  into  the  ofllce  of  Tom  Clark, 
Mr.  Truman's  Attorney  General.  The 
gangsters  were  from  Chicago  but  they  had 
as  their  lawyer  Maury  Hughes  of  Dallas,  an 
(Md  friend  of  Mr.  Clark.  Mr.  Hughes'  fee  was 
115,000.  From  Mr.  Clark's  ofllce,  the  trail  led 
to  the  White  House.  Another  mouthpiece  for 
the  gangnters  was  Paul  Dillon  of  St.  Louis, 
a  long  time  associate  of  Mr.  Truman  in  the 
Pendergast  machine,  who  has  entree  to  the 
White  House. 

For  bringing  all  thU  to  ll«ht,  Mr.  Truman 
can  properly  regard  the  Tribune  «•  first 
flIBOog  his  cnemiM.  He  has  stltl  another 
rtaton  for  his  rage  against  us.  A  man  of  his 
quality  expect*  that  anybody  ran  be  bought 
off  provided  the  price  is  set  high  pnough  He 
d«vlMd  a  scheme  for  corrupilng  the  prcM 
with  Oovcrnment  funds  obtained  through  tb« 
Marshall  plan.  We  expcard  thut  one.  too. 
We  showed  that  the  Hew  York  Herald  Trlb- 
tttM,  for  example,  was  promised  a  million 
dollars  from  th(>  fund  to  expand  lu  business. 
The  Herald  Tribune  U  shouting  louder  to- 
day than  ever  for  Mr.  Truman's  foreign  policy 
and  for  the  maximum  Marshall  plan  appro- 
priation. 

It  shocks  Mr.  Truman  to  discover  that  the 
methods  he  learned  at  Pendergast 's  knee 
don't  always  work.  There  are  some  newspa- 
pers, It  seems,  that  don't  sell  out  for  any 
price.  We  know  we  are  not  the  only  one 
In  this  category,  but  it  fills  us  with  satisfac- 
tion that  Mr.  Truman  has  placed  us  first 
among  them.  Certainly  we  have  done  all 
that  lay  in  our  power  to  earn  the  distinction. 


A  Real  Voice  of  Anwrka 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDITH  NOURSE  ROGERS 

or  MASsACHUErrrs 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  June  11.1948 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  RECORD.  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing editorial  from  the  Washington 
Daily  News  of  June  10,  1948: 

A    EEAL    VOlCr    or    AMERICA 

The  finest  presentation  of  the  American 
side  we've  ever  seen  Is  Bernard  M.  Baruch's 
article  in  this  week's  Saturday  Evening  Pest. 
TiUe:  "A  Few  Kind  Words  lor  Uncle  Sam." 

It  is  a  devastating  answer  to  critics  abroad 
and  apologists  at  home  who  call  the  United 
SUtes  a  money-grabbing.  Imperialist  nation, 
concerned  only  with  profit  getting  and  its 
own  aggrandizement. 

In  it  Mr.  Baruch  demolishes  both  the  mis- 
taken Illusion  that  America,  enriched  by 
war.  can  afford  to  support  a  dependent  Eu- 
rope and  the  pro-Soviet  falsehood  that  Amer- 
ica now  schemes  to  exploit  and  enslave  the 
world. 

He  does  that  by  a  simple  marshaling  of 
facts  about  the  American  record  In  war  and 
after — a  record  which  amply  supports  his 
sUtement  that  this  country  has  asked  only 
what  It  was  willing  to  give  others,  namely, 
peace.  We  fought,  he  writes — "not  to  im- 
plant ourselves  on  foreign  shores,  but  to 
come  home;  not  to  remain  warlike,  but  to 
return  to  war-hating:  not  to  Impoee  our  will 
upon  others,  but  so  we  can  continue  govern- 
ing ourselves  as  we  wish." 

Of  all  the  belligerents.  Mr.  Baruch  asserts, 
only  the  United  States  really  fought  a  global 
war  across  two  oceans.  Far  from  enriching 
ourselves,  we  poured  out  to  other  peoples 
our  Irreplacable  resources,  "without  limit, 
thi;ught  of  repayment,  or  haggling  for  post- 
war advantage." 


We  not  only  equipped  our  own  vast  forces 
but  supplied  weapons  or  food  to  43  other 
nations.  Sixty  percent  of  all  Allied  muni- 
tions were  made  In  America.  Our  military 
casualties.  In  dead  and  wounded,  exceeded 
thoaa  of  the  entire  British  Empire.  Two- 
thirds  of  the  divisions  which  stormed 
throurh  western  Europe  were  American. 
Without  the  aid  given  by  the  United  States 
the  Oerman  Army  would  not  have  be«n 
driven  from  Russian  soil. 

Our  war  expenditures  of  •330,000.000,000 
were  greater  than  those  of  Britain  and  Rus- 
sia combined.  We  sent  MO.OOO.OOO.OOO  net 
In  lend-lease  aid,  and  since  the  war  $21,000,- 
000  more  in  loans  and  gifts.  Our  public  debt 
was  multiplied  fivefold  and  our  tax  burden 
grew  from  one  in  every  |13  of  national  In- 
coBM  to  one  in  every  four. 

Mr.  Baruch  seta  forth  thMM  facta  In  no 
spirit  of  boMtfulneas,  but  In  the  earnest  be- 
lief that  R  wider  unxSerstandlog  of  Amer- 
ica's contribution  to  war  and  peace  !■  needed 
to  avert  future  tragic  dlsllliuionment  and 
bitterness  against  Uncle  Shylock.  We  should 
and  can  assist  the  people  of  Europe,  he  con- 
tends, but  unless  they  help  themselves — un- 
less not  only  America's  resources  but  those 
of  free  peoples  everywhere  are  mobilized  to 
win  the  peace — the  democracies  wUl  waste 
their  present  advantage  of  strength. 

Of  all  Mr.  Baruch's  services  to  his  country, 
we  think  this  article  Is  one  of  the  greatest. 
Americans  will  read  It  with  a  thrill  of  pride. 
Broadcast  to  other  countries,  it  would  be  the 
most  effective  Voice  of  America  this  world 
has  heard  In  many  a  month. 


Welcome  to  Coneecticut,  Mr.  Tisdale 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  T.  PATTERSON 

OF   CONNECTICXn' 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Frtoay.  June  11. 1948 

Mr.  PATTERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  enclose  the  column  by  West- 
brook  Pegler  appearing  in  the  Tuesday, 
June  8,  edition  of  the  Waterbury  (Conn.) 
Republican. 

Mr.  Pegler  notes  that  Mr.  Frederick 
TLsdale  has  become  the  publisher  of  the 
NewMilford  (Conn.)  Times,  an  outstand- 
ing weekly  newspaper  published  in  the 
Fifth  District. 

I  wish  to  take  this  opportunity  to  wel- 
come Mr.  Tisdale  to  our  midst  and  to 
wish  him  every  success  in  his  new  en- 
deavor. The  New  Milford  Times  has  a 
lengthy  history  of  responsible  public 
service,  which,  I  am  sure,  will  be  con- 
tinued under  Mr.  Tisdale's  direction. 

The  article  follows: 

Ma.    TISDALE,    or    Nrw    MILFOaO,    WIU.    STnXLT 

SPEAK   HIS  PIECE 

(By  Westbrook  Pegler) 

Nrw  YOEK,  Jvme  8.  —  Fred  Tisdale  has 
bought  an  Interest  In  the  Times,  a  weekly 
published  at  New  Milford,  Conn.  In  a  com- 
fortable old  phrase  with  rockers  on  It.  he 
Is  settling  down  In  the  beautiful  Yankee 
country  to  spend  the  rest  of  his  Hie  as  a 
small -town  editor.  Mr.  T.  Is  a  real  profes- 
sional Journalist  In  the  finest  sense  of  the 
word.  He  was  bom  In  west  Tennessee,  at  a 
time  when  the  "hants"  of  Gen.  Nathan  Bed- 
ford Forrest  still  rode  In  the  moonlight  in 
the  shrouds  of  the  original  Ku  Klux  Klan, 
landed  In  Kansas  City  "busted."  at  a  tender 
•ge,  wrote  and  drew  pictures  for  the  Kansas 


City  Star,  and  played  the  grand  tour  of  the 
tramp  newspaperman.  This  Included  the 
New  Orleads  States,  the  Evening  Sun  In  Bal> 
tlmore.  something  called  the  Telegram  In 
Portlsnd.  Oreg..  that  I  can't  say  I  ever  heard 
of.  and  the  China  Press  In  Snanghal. 

On  the  China  Frees  he  covered  the  poiice 
court  and  drew  pictxiree  to  go  with  his  copy. 
One  of  bis  stories  dealt  with  a  Chinese  fel- 
low charged  with  attempting  to  commIC 
suicide  with  a  brick.  The  charge  wa»«4to( 
elaborated  on  the  blotter  and  Mr.  T.  nearly 
drove  himself  and  his  readers  cracy  specu- 
latlng  whether  he  toaeed  the  brick  In  the 
air  and  tried  to  get  under  It,  or  put  it  on  the 
ground  and  dived  or  dove  (vote  for  one)  on 
It.  Tbey  had  to  fo  to  preee  before  the  court 
got  around  to  tlM  defendant  and  Mr.  1  isdale 
lost  Interest  next  day  and  therefore  never  did 
find  out  in  what  manner  the  defendant  h«4 
tried  to  end  it  all  by  meene  at  a  brick.  Do« 
It  matter  nowt 

The  grand  tour  was  variable,  like  the  route 
of  an  inveterate  ballplayer  some  years  ago. 
Newspaper  reporters,  ludiullng  a  few  spec* 
tacular  alcoholics,  wandered  from  town  to 
town  In  the  way  ol  that  class  of  cavalry  sol- 
diers called  snowbirds,  who  enlisted  fur  the 
winter  when  the  cavalry  was  snowed  in  and  . 
went  over  the  hill  in  the  spring.  They  miist 
have  been  quaint.  The  memories  of  an  old 
soldier  named  Hand  which  run  endlessly  In 
the  Star  in  Tucson  casually  tell  of  the  execu- 
cutlon  of  one  of  the  boys  by  a  firing  squad 
of  his  own  comrades  because  he  refused  duty. 
The  captain  pleaded  with  him  to  yield  and 
do  the  duty,  but  he  had  a  stubborn  streak 
so  it  was  necessary  to  shoot  him,  but  Mr. 
Hand  added  that  they  buried  him  with 
honors.  That  seemed  to  relieve  the  episode 
of  meanness. 

In  those  days — my  youngling  days,  too — \t 
a  man  could  truthfully  say  that  he  had 
worked  on  the  Kansas  City  Star  he  could 
haug  his  hat  In  any  shop  In  the  country. 
Chicago.  Minneapolis,  and  St.  Paul  were  on 
the  grand  totu:,  Omaha,  St.  Louis,  Denver. 
San  Francisco,  Seattle,  New  Orleans,  and  for 
some  reason,  St.  Joe,  Mo. 

Des  Moines,  Memphis,  Dallas,  Los  Angeles, 
and  Port  Worth  were  not  and  there  was  jjrac- 
tically  no  stich  place  as  Oklahoma  City  or 
Tulsa  In  the  newspaper  sense,  or  any  other 
for  that  matter.  The  pay  ranged  from  $15  a 
week  for  cubs,  mostly  runaway  big-city  ofllce 
boys  who  would  pitch  in  as  busboys  at  the 
Baltimore  Lunch  for  their  hamburgers  and 
coffee  when  they  couldn't  catch  on  in  the 
local  newspaper  shops,  up  to  $35  a  week  for 
older  hands  of  28  or  30,  with  a  knack  and 
competence  of  seasoned   men. 

There  were  lots  ol  papers  then.  We  had 
lour  in  Des  Momes  when  I  was  a  cub  there  In 
1913  as  against  two  today,  and  in  £'..  Louis  we 
had  five  as  against  three  now.  That  is  aboQt 
the  ratio  of  survival  and  in  baseball  it  Is 
about  the  same.  There  are  fewer  leagues 
and  the  young  ballplayers,  like  the  young 
reporters,  take  a  strangely  unromantic  view. 
The  money  doesn't  go  far  enough  and  I  fiiid 
myself  wondering  why  reporters,  rewrite  men 
and  telegraphers  enjoyed,  es  they  certainly 
did.  their  almost  permilese  condition  and 
their  life  in  sooty  little  rooms  in  hotels  down 
by  the  Union  Depot^ 

Mr.  Tisdale's  clarion  call  in  his  first  edito- 
rial says  he  isn't  going  to  try  to  make  a 
"smart"  city  newspaper  of  the  New  Milford 
Times  and  would  leave  global  problems  to 
the  editorial  writers  of  the  great  metropoli- 
tan dailies. 

"We  do  not  presume  to  believe."  said  he, 
"that  any  ponderous  pronouncement  in  the 
New  Milford  paper  Is  going  to  soften  the 
attitude  of  Joseph  Stalin  or  ptit  an  end  to 
lynchings  in  the  South." 

Well,  excusing  that  word  "ponderous"  and 
noting  an  exception  to  that  phrase  "in  the  • 
South,"  the  voice  of  the  New  Milford  Times 
could  be  as  Influential  in  its  own  circulation 
field  as  that  of  any  dally.    After  all,  these 
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editorials  are  written,  moatly. 
likes  of  Mr.  Tlsdale.  hired  for  their 
to  ezpreaa  the  policy  of  the  per»on  or 
loulless  corporation  who  owna  the  paper. 
is  a  tradition  that  practically  all  of 
hare  one  of  two  ambition*.    The  first 
settle  down  to  country  JoumalUm  and 
lecond  la  to  ralae  chickens. 
we   get  any   honest   discussion   of   the 
IS  which  will  setUe  the  fate  of  the 
State*  m  the  next  few  years — say  4 
may  do  for  us  as  a  free  people, 
will    get    It    from    the    nonmetropolltan 
rs.     The   deep-South   papers  are   much 
today       I    am    afraid    they    would 
too.  In  the  same  circumstances  which 
■Mic  most  of  our  metropolitan  press 
arfNmd  the  vital  questions  of  our  tor- 
policy.    They  are  not  subject  to  the  bcy- 
of  a  new  Ku  Klux  Klan  conceived  In  the 
of  Europ*  and  set  loose  among  us 
•"bigot."  "hatemonger."  and  "mlnor- 
^ghU"  at  Americans  whenever  we  resent 
monstroiu  Impudence  or  put  In  a  word 
our  righU  as   the  patriotic   law-abiding 
orlty 

aren't  any  hicks  In  the  United  SUtes 

After  two  wars  we  are  a  far-traveled 

and  higher  education  Is  as  common 

;he  common  cold.     An  Item  right  under 

8  clarion  call  or  outline  of  purpose 

:he  editorial  page  says  that  James  Allared. 

makes    his    home   up    Long   Mountain. 

with  Jimmy  Dooltttle  on   that   famed 

over  Japan  " 

ago  the  Daily  Oate  City,  of  Keckuk. 

carried  an  almost  endless  rhapsody  en- 

"Keokuk  Will  Be  a  Town  Like  a  Jewel." 

'«|«lon  of  the  future  of  Keokuk  after  the 

pletlon    of    the    great    Mississippi    Dam. 

was  rough-hewn  poetry,  but  as  liters- 

It  was  certainly  much  better  than  the 

prattle  of  night  clubs,  politics,  and 

for  which  the  metropolitan  press 

pays  mere  money  than  any  poet. 

ylst.  or  great  editorial  Journalist  ever  got. 

the  same  time  the  late  Bert  Leston 

lor  reprinted  In  the  Line  O'  Type  In  Chl- 

a   saga  of   a   runaway   clipped   from   a 

ikly  somewhere  over  behind  Ottumwa.    It 

full  of  power  and  passion. 

remember — "as    down    the    street    that 

she  dashed  around  and  around  her  tall 

lashed." 

t.  Tlsdale  says  "after  traveling  all  over 

world  ws  settled  In  New  Mil  ford  because 

like  It  better."  but  that  hU  editorial  view 

1  lound  by  the  township  line.     I  expect  to 

him  breaking  out  all  over  nevertheless. 

Mllford  fought  at  Omaha  Beach  after  all. 


Thl» 
tur ! 

mil  erate 
pr«  ^ancles 
riff  Uarly 


Portland  Veterans'  Hospital 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WALTER  NORBUD 


or 


:  N  THE  HOUSK  OP 


ATTW 


going  an  operation  on  both  legs.  FlMM  b« 
advised  thst  It  was  a  pleasant  expcrtencc. 
The  staff  Is  excellent,  courteous,  and  profes- 
sional. I  talked  to  many  patlenU  and  there 
were  no  gripes;  morale  was  very  high.  I  can 
certainly  commend  the  VA  on  that  hospital. 
Sincerely  yours. 


Friday.  June  11.1948 


ilr.  NORBLAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
lei  ve  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Ap- 
peidix  of  the  Record,  I  include  therein 
jortlon  of  a  letter  which  I  received 
frqm  a  World  War  11  veteran  residing 
Saiem.  Oreg.  In  view  of  the  fact 
there  has  hetn  so  much  controversy 
the  Veterans'  Administration  hos- 
program.  it  is  a  pleasure  to  make 
pu|)lic  this  commendation  of  the  opera- 
of  the  veterans'  hospital  at  Port- 
.  Greg.: 
nother  matter.  I  have  Just  spent  a  week 
at  ithe  veterans'  hospital  in  Portland  under- 


Human  RighU,  the  Key  to  World  Peace 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JAMES  T.  PATTERSON 

or  coKKtcncuT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT ATTVBS 

Friday.  June  11.  1948 

Mr.  PATTERSON.  Mr  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  wish  to  include  a  clipping  from 
the  Naugatuck  (Conn.)  Daily  News  giv- 
ing the  text  of  the  prize  essay  contrib- 
uted to  the  Connecticut  VFW  Auxiliary 
contest  by  Miss  Lois  Hermonat.  a  high- 
school  student  at  Naugatuck. 

This  essay  demonstrates  the  provoca- 
tive thought  being  given  our  system  of 
government  by  the  youngsters  of  Amer- 
ica, and  is  entitled  "Human  Rights,  the 
Key  to  World  Peace." 

The  article  follows: 

mau  BSAT  HOLDS  WOSLO  DCMOCaACT  KIT  TO 
rCACX — PSINCTPLXS  OT  HT7MAIt  SIGHTS  KM- 
BOonS  IN  DEMOCKACT.  NArCATUCK  HIGH 
SCHOOL  STUDKNT,  WINNKB  Or  STATl  vmSANS 

or  roancM  wabs  AUxaxsaT  contxst,  warns 
(PbUowlng  U  the  text  of  the  essay  vrrltten 
by  LoU  Hermonat.  Curtlss  Street,  swarded 
arst  prize  of  1150  In  the  annual  Connecticut 
VFW  AuxUiary  essay  contest.  The  ef-\y  will 
be  Judged  In  the  national  contest  for  top 
prize  of  tl.OOO  ) 

(By  Lots  Hermonat) 

Human  rights,  the  key  to  world  peace— 
what  does  this  Imply? 

In  the  first  place,  the  key  to  human  rlghu 
must  be  eOMMared.  and  that.  I  firmly  believe. 
can  b«  thouffht  of  only  In  the  terms  of  de- 
mocracy, for  democracy  embodies  the  prin- 
ciples of  human  rights,  namely,  the  right  to 
life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness 
Democracy  has  the  high  aim  of  considering 
and  advancing  the  personality  of  all  Indi- 
viduals— the  Idea  of  respect  for  Integrity  of 
the  person  and  of  the  value  of  developing 
persons  as  worthy  and  worthful  Individuals 
in  themselves.  To  me.  this  Includes  the  dis- 
covering and  UM  of  unique  talents,  the  f  uUest 
possible  txprf  ton  of  crestlve  powers,  and  a 
share  in  shaping  the  conditions  which  are 
found  to  make  the  achievement  of  an  Indi- 
vidual possible.  Human  rights,  as  the  key  to 
world  peace,  can  be  achieved  only  through  a 
world  democracy. 

The  first  condition  of  the  democratic  prin- 
ciple Is  that  human  rlghu  are  of  ultimate 
good  and  that  each  Individual  has  a  certain 
unique  wortbfulness. 

Democracy  Is  a  process  of  personal  achieve- 
ment, and  It  Is  at  the  same  time  an  Ideal  of  a 
community,  working  for  the  eeooomic  and 
spUltual  welfare  of  all  iu  manbers.  A  truly 
democratic  world  would  thus  seek  through 
every  department  of  life  to  protect  and  give 
expression  to  betterment  of  Individual  living. 
There  Is  only  one  way  to  have  a  better  world, 
and  that  Is  to  have  better  Individuals  In  It. 

Wherever  sharing  of  power,  of  knowledge. 
and  of  respect  is  in  process,  wherever  shar- 
ing on  all  these  fronts  goes  forward,  where 
rssponslblllty  for  achieving  these  alms  Is 
being  equslly  shared— there  Is  democracy. 

The  whole  Idea  of  democracy  has  been  the 
result  of  long  human  experience  with  efforts 


at  the  preservation  of  Individual  righU  and 
fuller  self-expression.  Slowly  and  painfully 
people  have  had  to  learn  that  royal  families, 
feudal  barons,  landsd  aristocracies,  priestly 
overlords,  and  dlcutors  necessarily  served 
their  own  Interests — not  those  of  the  com- 
munity as  a  whole. 

It  U  for  us  Americans  today,  by  under- 
standing and  friendship  for  the  people  of  all 
paru  of  the  world  to  revere,  uphold,  and 
put  Into  practice  the  Ideal  of  our  forefathers; 
to  make  a  perfect  union.  We  seek  not  only 
our  own  betterment,  but  the  betterment  of 
all:  the  good  not  only  of  our  own  group,  our 
own  section,  our  own  State,  our  own  country, 
but  of  the  entire  world. 

The  purpose  of  government  In  a  democ- 
racy la  the  assurance  that  conditions  of  llfs 
are  such  that  would  serve  In  the  develop- 
ment and  enrichment  of  the  rlghu  of  every 
citizen. 

All  of  this  Is  neither  a  new  nor  strange 
doctrine  In  America.  It  Is  all  a  part  of 
America's  traditional  faith.  In  our  vast 
trials  we  have  sought  liberty,  equal  oppor- 
tunity and  a  fraternal  attitude. 

Never  before  In  history  has  the  phrase, 
the  human  family,  had  such  a  precise  mean- 
ing. This  much  all  of  us — American,  Euro- 
pean. African,  Asiatic,  and  Australian — have 
In  common.  We  have  been  brought  together 
or  thrxut  together  as  members  of  a  world 
unit,  an  unorganized  world  unit,  whether  we 
like  It  or  not. 

The  American  faith  professes  that  Its 
structure  Is  built  on  the  sanction  of  all  the 
people  and  for  all  the  people.  In  order  that 
life  and  happiness  may  be  assured.  Amer- 
icans are  convinced  that  there  must  be 
organized  activity  and  that  organized  effort 
should  be  put  forth  to  provide  for  human 
needs. 

Tet.  despite  the  splendor  and  unparalleled 
fineness  of  America's  hold  upon  these  slxns 
and  Ideas,  has  she  developed  them  to  her 
fullest  extent?  We  uphold  that  all  men  are 
created  equal,  regardless  of  who  or  what  they 
are.  but  the  problem  of  racial  discrimination 
stUl  keeps  ruing.  We  must  come  to  this 
simple  but  easentlsl  truth — that  human 
beings  are  of  primary  value  In  life.  We  must 
relentlessly  strive  to  live  In  mutual  respect 
and  comradeship  with  other  races  and 
nations  of  the  earth. 

Though  the  Idea  of  bestowing  democracy 
on  all  other  peoples  throughout  the  world 
seems  twtb  magnanimous  and  attractive,  the 
fact  remains  that  democracy  Is  not  to  be  had 
Just  for  the  giving  or  the  Uktng.  It  depends 
not  only  on  love  of  freedom,  but  on  the 
abUity  to  carry  out  the  responsibilities  of 
fraedom. 

The  alms  of  education  In  a  democracy  must 
be  the  same  for  all  people.  Thus  freedom 
depends  upon  a  liberal  education.  As  a 
liberal  education  helps  to  establish  a  free 
community,  so  It  helps  to  preserve  It. 

We  proudly  call  the  United  States  the 
land  of  liberty,  for  It  has  uught  the  world 
how  liberty  may  be  a  blessing  to  all.  Our 
American  democracy,  the  ground  work  for  a 
world  democracy,  is  already  laid.  It  Is  for 
us.  as  Americans,  with  the  people  of  all  other 
nations  of  the  world,  to  complete  the  con- 
struction by  bettering  ourselves  and  remem- 
bering the  rights  of  others. 

There  are  opposing  forces  In  the  world  still 
engaged  In  an  endeavor  to  make  us  realgn 
from  the  human  race,  to  make  us  suspect  and 
detest  other  peoples— our  allies  no  leas  than 
our  enemies.  Surely  we  realize  that  this 
course  U  a  death-beset  highway  that  we 
formerly  traveled  until  we  collided  with  a 
large  object  labeled  World  War  U.  and  surely 
we  are  aware  of  bow  It  betrayed  democracy 
and  human  rlghu. 

The  world  is  now  facing  a  serious  crisis. 
Human  rlghu  are  being  disregarded,  and 
world  peace  seems  to  be  unatUlnable. 
Thomas  Jefferson  recognized  the  key  to 
hiunan  rights  and  advocated  democracy.    Let 
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«  progress  further  and  work  for  a  world 
tfemoeracy.  so  that  we  may  achieve  a  world 
peace.  As  we  plan  to  Initiate  the  peace, 
may  we  be  able  to  ssy  with  Walt  Whitman: 

"I  saluu  all  the  InhabltanU  of  the  earth. 
You.  whoever  you  are! 
Health  to  you  I    Good  will  to  you  all — 
From  me  and  America  sent." 


A  New  Fifth  Colamn  or  the  Refugee 
Racket  ^ 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ED  GOSSETT 

or  TEXAS 

IN  1"HE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  June  11. 1948 

Mr.  GOSSETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
House  has  Just  passed  the  so-called 
Fellows  bill  to  admit  Into  this  country 
200.000  persons  from  the  DP  camps  of 
EJurcpe.  I  am  most  unhappy  with  this 
action  and  was  opposed  to  the  bill. 

While  political  postmortems  afe  rarely 
of  any  benefit,  I  neverthele.^s  want  to 
insert  for  the  record  a  speech  which  I 
made  on  this  subject,  under  the  above 
title,  on  July  2  of  last  year. 

The  speech  is  still  apropos  of  this  issue 
although  it  was  made  against  the  then- 
pending  Stratton  bilL  The  only  major 
difference  between  the  Stratton  bill  and 
the  so-called  Fellows  bill  Is  In  the  num- 
bers to  be  admitted. 

My  speech  of  last  year  is  as  follows: 

Mr.  Speaker,  every  Issue  decided  by  this 
Oongrees,  should  be  decided  solely  on  the 
ground  of  what  Is  best  for  America.  On  this 
ImmIs  of  whst  Is  best  for  America.  I  am  bit- 
UKlj  opposed  to  the  Stratton  bill  This  bill 
proposes  to  bring  to  this  country  over  and 
above  present  immigration.  400,000  refugees 
from  the  DP  camps  of  Europe.  On  this  is- 
sure.  I  wish  to  speak  for  mUllons  of  Ameri- 
cans who  are  unable  to  speak  for  themselves. 
and  for  many  thousands  of  others  who  are 
afraid  to  spesk. 

The  BtatemenU  to  be  made  In  this  discus- 
sion are  based  upon  careful  study  and  re- 
search, and  upon  Information  fumLshed  me 
by  reliable  persons,  many  of  whom  would 
suffer  reprisals  should  their  names  be  used. 
What  happens  to  me  personally  or  politically 
Is  of  no  consequence  If  what  I  have  to  say 
here  helps  to  awaken  this  country  to  the 
danger  that  lurks  In  such  legislation  as  the 
so-called  refugee  bill. 

One  of  the  lar|?e«t.  best-paid  lobbies  la  the 
city  of  Washington  at  this  time  Is  the  so- 
Mltod  dlipUced -persons  lobby.  They  are 
bSfrtMtf  np  by  a  Nation-wide  organization 
that  has  spent  and  Is  spending  mllUons  of 
dollars  on  propagands.  These  organisations 
iMMe  filled  the  press  and  the  radio  of  the 
Watkm,  a  large  part  of  which  they  control, 
with  canned  editorials,  syndicated  columns, 
sentimental  appeals,  feature  stories,  and  a 
vast  array  of  misleading  Information.  They 
have  lined  up  many  politicians  In  both  par- 
ties who  seek  to  acquire  or  retain  the  foreign - 
bloc  votes  In  the  pivotal  States. 

XXUTTHG  IMMICaATlOH  LAWS         j 

Before  taking  up  the  Stratton  bUl  qieclfl- 
cally.  let  us  consider  briefly  existing  Immi- 
gration laws  and  policy.  Those  of  \is  opposed 
to  this  refugee  bill  are  not  unfriendly  to  Im- 
mlgranU.  Most  of  \u  are  proud  of  the  strong 
Immigrant  blood  that  went  Into  the  building 
of  this  country.  When  there  were  frontiers 
to  conquer  and  Jobs  to  fill,  immigrant  blood 
meant    strength.    The    blood    now    offered 


means  weakness  and  pollution.  The  Ger- 
mans, the  Irish,  the  Norwegians,  the  Im- 
mlgranU  from  northern  and  western  Europe 
who  came  here  In  the  last  century  are  among 
our  best  citizens.  They  settled  In  and 
helped  develop  all  sections  of  this  great 
Nation.  Today  there  are  no  Jobs  to  fill. 
We  do  not  need  workers  nor  non workers. 
Not  only  have  times  and  conditions  changed. 
but  so  have  the  Immigrants.  Of  the  Immi- 
grants coming  here  last  year,  not  over  1  per- 
cent went  to  the  farms.  At  least  95  percent 
poured  Into  our  big  and  overcrowded  cities. 
Unemployment,  housing,  slum  clearance. 
crime,  education,  health,  and  all  of  our  many 
social,  political,  and  economic  problems  are 
further  complicated  and  aggjravated  by  to- 
day's Immigration.  Following  the  First 
World  War  we  passed  our  basic  Immigration 
laws  setting  up  certain  quotas  and  restric- 
tions through  which  we  sought  to  protect  the 
American  way  of  life.  American  institu- 
tions, and  American  standards  of  living. 
These  laws  are  exceedingly  liberal.  Thev 
should  be  strengthened,  not  weakened. 
Prom  Europe  generally,  we  permit  the  entry 
of  154.000  a  year  under  quotas.  We  Impose 
no  quotas  whatsoever  on  countries  of  the 
Western  Hemisphere.  Even  from  quota 
countries  we  permit  many  to  come  over  and 
above  the  154.000.  Wives  and  minor  chil- 
dren of  American  citizens,  ministers,  and 
professors,  and  certain  classes  of  merchant 
seamen,  may  come  In  outside  of  the  quotas. 
We  place  no  limit  upon  visitors,  or  students, 
or  treaty  merchants.  Furthermore,  during 
the  World  War  we  naturalized  110.000  aliens 
serving  In  the  American  Army,  under  legis- 
lation which  I  helped  to  pass.  We  brought 
in  around  100,000  war  brides;  we  removed 
certain  other  discriminations  and  Inequities, 
all  under  legislation  sponsored  or  supported 
by  me.  Under  existing  laws,  we  will  prob- 
ably receive  Into  this  country  through  various 
channels  not  less  than  two  or  three  hundred 
thousand  Immigrants  per  year — more  than 
we  can  adequately  assimilate. 

rOREIGN-BOEN    POPULATION 

According  to  official  figures,  around  35.000.- 
000  of  our  140.000.000  inhabiUnts  are  of 
recent  Immigrant  origin.  The  1940  census 
listed  11.500,000  people  In  this  country  of 
foreign  birth,  and  over  33,000,000  who  had 
at  least  one  foreign-born  parent.  The  1940 
census  listed  six  cities  of  more  than  500,000 
population  in  this  country  where  less  than  40 
percent  of  the  white  population  Is  of  native 
parentage.  There  were  11  cities  between  100.- 
000  and  500.000  where  less  than  40  percent 
of  the  white  people  were  of  native  parent- 
age. In  1940,  1,047  newspapers  in  this  coun- 
try were  published  In  38  foreign  languages 
and  were  read  by  more  than  10,000.000  people. 
In  1920,  one  out  of  every  five  persons  of  vot- 
ing age  In  this  country  were  foreigners.  In 
many  of  our  northeastern  cities  the  ratio  of 
foreign-born  to  native-born  voters  is  ap- 
proximately 1  to  3.  No  other  nation  In  the 
world  has  so  large  a  percentage  of  foreign - 
bom  folks. 

NATIONAL  POUCT 

Mr.  Speaker,  our  very  stirvlval  in  u  mad 
world  depends  upon  internal  strength  and 
unity.  Purthermore.  we  cannot  teach 
democracy  abroad  unless  we  preserve  it  at 
home.  The  President's  expert  commission 
recently  reporting  on  national  defense,  speci- 
fied as  the  first  requirement  for  our  security 
that  we  must  have  a  strong,  educated,  united 
population.  It  takes  time  for  roots  to  grow 
deeply.  To  say  that  400,000  refugees  from  the 
displaced  persons  camps  of  Europe  would 
add  to  our  strength,  our  health,  our  unity, 
or  our  Influence  abroad,  or  would  promote  our 
welfare  In  any  way  Is  absurdly  false.  Un- 
questionably, the  exact  reverse  Is  true. 

Dr.  Henry  Pratt  Falrchlld,  professor  of 
sociology  In  New  York  University,  in  a  1943 
discussion  of  the  Implication  of  Population 
Trends  for  Postwar  Policies,  concludes  that 
immigration  should  be  restricted.      He  •<- 


pieasss  the  danger  of  new  immigration  in 
these  words:  "We  are  fighting  this  war  for 
the  sake  of  democracy,  the  rlghu  of  the 
common  man,  the  eradication  of  race  preju- 
dice, and  the  general  recognition  of  btunan 
equality.  If  the  findings  of  science  were 
In  accoi dance  with  unenlightened,  liberal 
sentiment,  there  might  be  no  particular  dan- 
ger. Since  this  is  not  the  case.  It  Is  essen- 
tial that  the  peace  negotiators  be  prepared 
to  recognize,  and  to  inake  clear  to  the  world, 
that  what  may  seem  like  a  narrow  or  illiberal 
policy  is  really  a  liberal  policy  because  it 
promises  the  greatest  welfare  for  the  great- 
est number  ol  people  over  the  longest  stretch 
of  time." 

Many  statesmen.  Including  Woodrow  Wil- 
son, expressed  the  same  convictions  and  fears. 
No  other  Intelligent  conclusion  Is  possible. 
Out  of  such  philosophy  our  present  inade- 
quate laws  have  grown.  Common  ideals, 
common  heritage,  real  AmerlcaolEm  Is  more 
essential  today  than  ever  before.  We  should 
now  patch  the  holes  in  the  fence  through 
which  illegal  immigranU  pour.  We  should 
now  raise,  not  lower.  Immigration  barriers. 
Now,  of  all  times,  we  should  promote  internal 
strength  and  unity  or  we  shall  lose  democ- 
racy at  home,  forfeit  the  sacrifices  of  two 
great  wars,  and  end  up  by  being  ourselves 
destroyed. 

Two  years  ago  many  of  those  now  wanting 
to  dump  the  refugees  of  Europe  into  America 
were  before  Congress  pleading  for  a  guar- 
anteed full-employment  bill.  They  pre- 
dicted inevitable  mass  unemployment  and 
depression.  We  set  up  at  that  time  an 
Economic  Planning  Board,  seeking  to  fore- 
stall Inevitable  recession.  We  are  still  iiyirk- 
ing  at  that  Job.  Although  our  prosperity 
has  confounded  the  pessimists,  we  even  now 
have  2,500,000  people  out  of  work.  \^e  have 
millions  on  some  sort  of  relief.  About  50 
percent  of  our  families  still  live  on  Incomes 
of  less  than  $2,400  per  year.  Some  10  percent 
live  on  less  than  $500  annually.  Approxi- 
mately 40  percent  of  our  veterans  are  still 
living  doubled  up  with  relatives  and  friends, 
while  nearly  25  percent  of  our  married  vet- 
erans are  without  hemes  of  their  own.  Thou- 
sands of  veterans  are  still  trying  to  get  into 
overcrowded  schools,  while  at  least  2,000,000 
win  soon  flow  from  these  Institutions  seek- 
ing useful  Jobs  in  a  land  that  owes  them  first 
consideration. 

To  the  problem  of  normal  Immigration,  we 
have  added  an  Increasing  Influx  of  Puerto 
Rlcans.  When  we  acquired  I*uerto  Rico  It 
had  around  8O0.0D0  Inhabitants.  It  row  has 
2,500.000  people  living  on  a  tiny  Island  that 
will  not  adequately  support  one-third  of  that 
number.  A  New  York  newspaper  complains 
that  100,000  Pureto  Rlcans  a  year  are  pouring 
Into  the  slums  of  that  city.  A  million  of 
these  folks  will  doubtless  migrate  to  the 
States  within  the  next  few  years.  Among 
other  things,  the  next  Congress  will  be  called 
upon  to  appropriate  billions  for  slum  clear- 
ance, billions  for  health,  and  mUlions  to 
combat  an  ever-increasing  crime  wave.  Mr. 
Speaker,  we  will  do  well  to  absorb  the  poison 
already  flowing  in  the  bloodstream  of  this 
country  without  the  Injection  of  more  for- 
eign virus. 

THC  DISPLACED  PESSONB 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  brings  me  to  a  brief  dis- 
cussion of  our  dlsplaced-{>ersonB  camps  from 
which  we  are  urged  to  take  an  original  In- 
stallment of  400.000  refugees.  These  camps 
could  and  should  have  been  closed  and 
abolished  a  year  ago.  Their  administration 
has  not  been  good,  and  their  continued  main- 
tenance Is  disgraceful.  To  solve  the  problem 
by  dumping  any  part  of  them  into  this  coun- 
try Is  the  worst  and  most  dangerous  of  many 
alternatives.  Since  the  war  Allied  military 
authorities  have  repatriated — returned  to 
their  homes  or  places  of  their  choice — more 
than  7.000.000  of  these  persons.  Ninety  per- 
cent of  some  800.000  persons  In  some  300  DP 
camps  still  under  our  supervision  could  and 
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abiiuld  have  been  repatriated.  Such  cou:d 
an  1  would  have  been  done  but  for  the  self- 
let  .  vicious,  political,  and  misguided  humanl- 
tai  Un  preaiurea  m  this  country.  To  be  a 
dU  placed  person  In  an  American  camp  baa 
loi  g  been  a  preferred  status  in  Europe.  Bear 
taa  mind  probably  not  more  than  30  percent 
of  thaw  so-called  displaced  persons  were  in 
fai  t  displaced  persons  at  the  time  the  war 
■tiled.  For  various  reasons,  they  have  dls- 
pl  ced  themselves  and  have  flocked  Into  ' 
canps  from  all  over  Europe.  Many  of 
hi  ve  come  from  Russia  and  countries  under 
Riasian  domination.  While  a  few  good  peo- 
pl  I  remain  In  these  camps,  they  are  by  and 
lai  ge  the  refuse  of  Europe.  The  camps  are 
fii  ed  with  bums,  criminals,  black-marketeers, 
su  sverslves.  revolutionists,  and  crackpots  o' 
all  colors  and  hues.  Contrary  to  reports.  w.» 
tu  re  maintained  no  con&nes  around  these 
ea  nps  as  other  countries  have  done.  Manv 
p«  }ple  have  come  In.  acquired  blankets,  food, 
and  clothes,  gone  out  and  sold  them  on  tha 
bl  u:k  market,  duuicatf  their  names,  gone  1 1 
ot  ler  camps,  and  rsptated  the  performance. 
W  i  have  outfitted  the  whole  catxxxlle  at  least 
ti  ice. 

Mr.  George  Meader.  appointed  special  tn- 
▼<  itlgator  by  the  Mead  committee  In  the  last 
M  islon  of  Congress.  In  a  nonpartisan  report 
oi  displaced -persons  camps  states:  "TlMse 
p<  rsons  are.  for  the  most  part,  penniless  and 
d<  not  desire  to  work,  but  expect  to  be  carel 
fc  r,  and  complain  when  thmgs  are  not  »s 
W  iX  dene  as  they  think  they  should  be.    M-. 

0  ildman.  the  United  Nations  Relief  and  Re> 
hi  blUtation  director  of  the  camp,  said  that 
h<  had  not  been  able  to  get  more  than  400 
of  the  3.000  to  do  any  work,  even  fixing  up 
Xt  eir  own  dwelling  space.  When  be  did  g(  t 
ai  y  work  out  of  them,  it  was  because  of  oi- 
fe  ing  special  inducements,  such  as  exua 
d  ;arettes." 

Mr.  Meader  points  out  that  at  least  120.000 
J(  ws  have  flocked  Into  these  camps  since 
Jt  nu&ry  1946.  and  others  continue  to  come. 
Biar  in  mind  these  are  not  German  Je«s. 
ni  whom  there  are  less  than  30.000  left,  but 
U  ey  come  from  other  parts  of  Kurope. 

Mr.  Meader  further  describes  an  Incident 
wiere  3.000  newly  arrived  Jews  pulled  a  slt- 
d<  wn  strike  and  refused  to  leave  the  train  at 
tt  e    Babenhausen    camp    which    had    been 

01  ened  only  3  weeks  at  that  time.  The  train 
w  IS  turned  around  by  American  authorities 
aid  these  folks  taken  to  another  camp. 

Of  course  these  reports  have  been  given 
111  tie  publicity  in  this  country. 

Now  self-styled  humanitarians,  some  real. 
seme  phony,  say  these  people  wUl  get  killed 
If  they  go  home.  This  Is  false.  MaJ.  Gen. 
Li  well  W  Rooks.  Director  General  of  UNRRA. 
In  a  statement  on  June  4  appearing  In  the 
C1  irlstlan  Science  Monitor  stated  that  of  the 
7. 100.000  persons  repatriated  since  the  ead 
ol  the  war.  not  one  substantiated  Instance  of 
persecution  or  reprisal  had  come  to  his  at- 
t«  Qtlon.  Of  many  witnesses  appearing  t)e- 
fc  re  our  committee  In  support  of  the  Stratton 
bl  !.  not  one  has  produced  a  substantiated  in- 
at  knee  of  persecution  after  repatriation. 

Last  year,  according  to  General  Clay,  as 
n  parted  by  AP  from  Berlin  on  April  14.  we 
ol  arMl  a  to-day  supply  of  food  as  a  sort  of 
b<  r.us  to  OP'S  In  the  American  zone  if  they 
w  mid  go  home.  In  response  to  this  cfler. 
41 ,000  Poles  returned  to  their  homeland. 
A|  aln  thU  year  we  instituted  this  bribe  seek- 
ic  I  to  induce  these  people  to  leave.  Wt  got 
di  wn  on  our  knees  and  said  to  our  guests  of 
a  or  3  years,  "Won't  you  please  go  home?" 
TI  it  best  of  them  have  gone.  Many  have 
cc  vce  to  this  country.  Now  we  are  asked  to 
e|  en  our  doors  and  admit  the  worst  of  tbem 
la  EC  our  very  homes. 

These  people  are  living  In  a  land  that  Is 
d(  vaststed.  There  are  cities  that  need  re- 
billdlng.  laadi  that  need  cultivation,  and 
te  Ds  that  B««d  Oghtlng.  Still  they  do  none 
o4  thsM  things.  If  they  shirk  responstbUlty 
a!  road  they  will  certainly  assume  none  here. 


If  they  are  worth  anything  to  us,  they  would 
be  worth  a  great  deal  more  to  the  countries 
from  whence  they  come  Again.  If  they  re- 
fuse to  go  home,  there  are  many  other  places 
to  which  they  could  go  Instead  of  coming 
into  the  already  overcrowded  cities  of  Amer- 
ica. Australia  has  a  population  of  2.5  per- 
sons per  square  mile:  Africa  14.7:  Canada  3.1: 
South  America  14  1:  while  In  the  United 
States  we  have  43  7  persons  per  square  mile. 
An  article  in  last  Sunday's  New  York  Times 
i»  luartrl  "Australia  seeks  citizens."  Aus- 
tralian immigration  commissioner.  Arthur 
Calwell,  Is  quoted  as  saying: 

"If  we  could  bring  300,000  adult  and  Junior 
workers  here  tomorrow,  AustralU  would  give 
them  all  work  within  a  week  " 

Another  newspaper  headline  declares, 
"South  America  wants  7.000.000  Immigrants 
in  10  years.  '  Some  time  ago  Robert  Prlgent, 
while  Minister  of  Population  In  France, 
stated: 

"Unless  we  Import  3.000.000  workers  within 
the  next  10  years  Prance  cannot  survive" 

Vast  areas  of  the  earth  are  In  need  of 
workers  and  artisans  of  all  kinds.  The  fact 
that  these  people  will  not  go  home,  will  as- 
sume no  risks  or  responsibilities  in  their 
homelands,  will  not  go  where  workers  are 
needed.  Is  abundant  proof  of  their  liability 
to  us.  But  there  are  other  rsasons  for 
caution. 

UAMT  stJBvnsrvra  among  Kcrucns 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  majority  of  these  folks 
are  not  the  material  out  of  which  good  citi- 
zens could  be  made,  even  If  we  had  the  time, 
money,  and  facilities  for  doing  such  a  job. 
Some  of  these  camps  are  little  more  than 
training  schools  for  revolutionary  activities. 
Doubtless  many  persons  have  been  planted 
In  these  camps  to  InfUtrate  this  country  and 
to  serve  alien  causes.  Doubtless  many  of 
our  foreign  enemies  would  be  happy  to  see 
the  refugee  camps  emptied  Into  this  Nation. 
Trojan  horses  are  offered  us  on  every  hand. 
On  January  26.  1947,  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune  carried  a  wireless  dispatch  from 
Frankfurt,  as  follows: 

"Army  headquarters,  meanwhile.  Is  warily 
watching  the  actions  of  approximately  40.000 
Polish  Jews  now  temporarily  located  along 
the  Polish-Czech  frontier.  While  this  group 
probably  will  not  migrate  In  the  severe  win- 
ter months.  It  Is  known  here  that  the  Rus- 
sian. Polish,  and  Czech  Government  facili- 
tate the  movement  of  Polish  Jews  from  east 
to  west.  This  strategy  Is  based  on  the  be- 
lief that  the  more  of  the  Jews  who  become 
the  responsibility  of  the  western  powers,  the 
more  embarrassed  the  western  powers  will 
become,  in  view  of  the  tense  Palestine  situa- 
tion* 

Mr.  Speaker,  nations  are  destroyed  from 
within  before  they  are  destroyed  from  with- 
out. Infiltration  Is  a  deadly  form  of  attack. 
Hundreds  of  dangeroiis  persons  have  en- 
tered this  country  in  recent  years,  and  many 
are  still  coming.  Other  hundreds  of  poten- 
tial fifth  columnists  sit  In  the  DP  camps  and 
await  passage  to  America. 

WHT  pcxnaxNcz  rot  displactd  nixsoNs? 

Assuming,  however,  for  the  sake  of  argu- 
ment, that  all  the  good  things  said  about  the 
displaced  persons  were  true,  there  is  still 
no  reason  to  give  them  preference  over  even 
better  folks.  There  are  at  least  100,000.000 
who  fought  and  sacrificed  In  the  war  on 
our  side  who  are  Just  as  desperate  as  they; 
there  are  at  least  100,000,000  of  our  friends 
who  are  hungrier  than  those  in  the  DP 
camps:  there  are  at  least  100,000.000  who 
wish  to  come  to  America  Just  as  badly  as  do 
they:  and  there  are  hundreds  of  millions 
who  dislike  Just  as  much  the  governments 
under  which  they  live. 

When  well-grflfOiidMl  objections  are  raised 
to  the  character  of  the  DP's  who  would  come 
under   this   bill,  proponents  always  answer 


that  we  will  screen  them  carerjlly  Our 
screening  to  date  has  been  a  joke — a  Joke 
for  which  we  may  pay  dearly.  We  have  no 
reascn  to  suppose  a  better  Job  would  be  done 
in  the  future.  In  this  connection  I  *ould 
point  out  that  thousands  of  refugees  ar*  now 
coming  In  under  a  Strattonlzed  Exe<!Utlve 
order  Issued  by  the  President  on  December 
22,  1945  This  order  was  purportedly  writ- 
ten by  Judge  Samuel  Roeenman.  No  mem- 
ber of  Congress  was  consulted,  and  the  or- 
der was  severely  and  properly  criticized  by 
the  House  Committee  on  Immigration  In 
the  last  session.  The  order  sets  aside  93  per- 
cent of  our  nonpreference  quotas  for  the 
DP's  In  Europe.  This  order  violates  both 
the  spirit  and  the  letter  of  our  Immigration 
laws  and  should  be  revoked.  Upon  Its  pro- 
mulgation the  State  Department  enlarged 
lU  consulates  abroad  and  Instructed  them 
to  waive  the  usual  requirements  of  Immigra- 
tion laws:  that  Is.  first,  a  birth  certificate  to 
establish  one's  country  of  origin;  second,  a 
police  record  showing  one  not  to  be  of  bad 
ciiaracter;  and.  third,  evidence  that  one  will 
not  become  a  public  charge.  As  a  substitute 
for  the  usual  showing  vhat  one  will  not  be- 
come a  public  charge  the  State  Department 
accepts  the  asstirance  of  charitable  corpora- 
tions, organised  In  this  country,  to  facili- 
tate refugee  Immigration.  These  organiza- 
tions and  aOUlates  have  conspired  in  the 
wholesale  violation  of  our  Immigration  laws. 
Thus,  the  back-offlce  boys  in  the  State  De- 
partment have.  In  effect,  eliminated  even  the 
superficial  screening  that  we  have  hereto- 
fore given  prospective  Immigrants.  Under 
the  President's  Executive  order,  which  gives 
a  small  preview  of  proposed  operations  un- 
der the  Stratton  bill,  many  dangerous  per- 
sons have  entered  this  country.  Under  the 
Stratton  bill.  Injury  and  insult  to  our  na- 
tional well-being  would  be  multiplied  many- 
fold. 

DtSCKIMINATION  PaACTICXD 

In  the  President's  directive,  which  seeks  to 
facilitate  DP  immigration,  appears  this  stipu- 
lation : 

"Visas  should  be  distributed  fairly  among 
persons  of  all  faiths,  creeds,  and  nationali- 
ties. I  desire  that  special  attention  be  de- 
voted to  orphaned  children  to  whom  It  is 
hoped  the  majority  of  visas  will  be  Issued." 

This  provision  has  been  totally  Ignored. 
According  to  offlclals  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment, about  20  percent  of  the  persons  in  the 
DP  camps  were  Jews.  However,  State  Depart- 
ment olBclals  before  an  Immigration  Com- 
mittee last  fall  admitted  that  75  percent  of 
all  visas  Issued  had  been  Issued  to  persons 
of  Jewish  faith.  Thus  rank  discrimination 
is  practiced  against  Protestants,  Catholics, 
orphaned  children,  and  others.  In  fact,  gen- 
tiles in  our  zone  of  Europe  have  been  known 
to  masquerade  as  Jews  In  search  of  preferred 
treatment. 

out    lAia    SHAKX 

Proponents  of  the  Stratton  bill  all  cry  out 
we  must  do  our  "fair  share,"  that  we  have  a 
"moral  obligation"  to  find  acceptable: baniM 
for  these  DP's.  We  suffered  a  million  loMOal- 
ties  and  spent  more  than  •350,000.000,000. 
Including  more  than  fifty  billions  li.  lend- 
lease.  In  liberating  the  peoples  of  Europe,  In- 
cluding these  refugees  for  whom  we  are  asked 
to  furnish  perpetual  care.  Since  the  shoot- 
ing stopped,  we  have  spent  or  obligated  our- 
selves to  spend  In  cold  ca&h,  more  than  t20.- 
000.000,000  In  tax  money  In  their  rehabilita- 
tion and  relief,  to  say  nothing  of  miiny  mil- 
lions of  dollars  that  we  have  spent  and  con- 
tinue to  spend  through  private  char;ty  and 
Individual  contributions  in  food,  clothing, 
and  materials.  The  chairman  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Appropriations  estimates  that 
we  will  spend  approximately  $6,000,000,000  In 
1948  for  the  relief  of  the  peoples  of  Europe. 
In  blood  and  In  treasure,  has  any  country  at 
any  time  ever  done  one-tenth  so  much  for 
the  peoples  of  other  lands?    To  say  that  we 
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are  further  morally  bound  to  open  our  coun- 
try to  this  great  additional  number  of  ref- 
ugees Is  to  Insult  our  patriotism,  our  intelli- 
gence, and  our  ChrUitianity. 

APPEASZMSNT  OfTERIS 

Again,  proponents  try  to  appeal  to  our  pride 
and  self-interest  by  saying  that  we  will  make 
friends  and  will  set  an  example  for  other 
nations  to  follow.  Can  we  buy  friendship? 
Do  we  make  friends  by  allowing  ourselves 
to  be  pushed  around?  Should  we  thus  prac- 
tice appeasement?  We  cite  all  of  history, 
both  sacred  and  profane,  In  refutation. 

WHAT'S  BACK  OF  THZ  STRATTON  Blt-L? 

Mr.  Speaker,  after  long  and  serious  thought 
and  deliberation,  I  have  decided  that  it  is 
my  duty  to  make  a  charge  and  Issue  a  warn- 
ing. I  charge  that  the  Stratlton  bill  orig- 
inated with,  and  has  been  largely  sustained 
by  a  number  of  prominent  Jewish  organiza- 
tions. These  powerful  and  Influential  or- 
ganizations have  shrewdly  and  cleverly  en- 
listed the  support  and  Influence  of  many 
prominent  non-Jewish  citizens,  non-Jewish 
organizations,  and  non-Jewish  religious 
groups.  Most  Informed  persons  in  this  coun- 
try, however,  know  that  the  sustaining  force 
back  of  this  movement  Is  our  Jewish  friends. 
Mr.  Speaker,  we  mtist  avoid  anti-Semltl&m 
In  this  country  as  though  It  were  the  plague. 
When  antl-SemltIsm  becomes  pronounced 
or  rampant,  It  destrojrs  both  Semitic  and 
antl-Semltlc.  both  Christian  and  Jew.  The 
blackest  page  in  the  history  of  our  civiliza- 
tion is  the  Fascist  and  Nazi  persecution  of 
the  Jews.  It  was  anti-Semitism  that  gave 
a  perverted  madmim  a  sordid  vehicle  on 
which  tfi  ride  to  power  in  Germany.  It 
has  cursed  and  brought  unspeakable  sorrow 
to  an  entire  world. 

Anti-Semitism  in  American  could  furnish 
fertile  soil  for  some  fanatical  Hitler  to  repeat 
MMUatlc  history  in  this  country.    It  would 
lay  «•  open  to  pillage  and  destruction  and 
turn    civilization    back    to    the   Dark    Ages. 
Thus  far  anti-Semitism  cannot  be  charged 
to  the  American  people.  We  have  received  the 
Jewish  people  with  open  arms  and  have  ac- 
corded them  places  of  honor  and  responsi- 
bility.    They    have    contributed    much    to 
American  wealth  and  culture.    There  Is  no 
better  Judge  on  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court  than  Felix  Frankfurter,  himself  a  Jew- 
ish   Immigrant.    Many    of    the    finest    and 
ablest  Members  of  Congress  are  Jews.     A  few 
years  ago  I  made  a  speech  entitled,  "Dis- 
tinguished Citizens  of  Fcn^lgn  Birth,"  and 
paid  especial  tribute  to  the  dean  of  the  House 
of    Representatives,    the    Honorable    Adolph 
8ABATH,  of  Chicago,  who  was  himself  a  Jevlsh 
Immigrant.     At  least  two  of  the  five  members 
of  ovir  all -Important  Atomic  Commission  are 
persons    of    Jewish   faith.    We    have    never 
sought  to  Impose  any  restrictions  of  any  kind 
upon  Jewish  immigration.    According  to  the 
American  Jewish  Yearbook  for  1946-47,  pub- 
lished by  the  American  Jewish  Committee. 
we  had  In  this  country  In  1907  only  1,776.885 
Jews.     In   1927  this   number  had  grown   to 
4.228,029;    In   1946,  to  5,000,000,  or  approxi- 
mately one-half  of  all  the  Jews  left  In  the 
world.     According   to  this   same   authority, 
from  1937  to  1943,  by  yearly  averages,  more 
than  60  percent  of  all  Immigration  Into  this 
country  was  Jewish.     In  1943,  by  Executive 
order,  the  word  "Jew"  or  "Hebrew"  was  elimi- 
nated  from   Immigration   papers.    In    1944, 
Jewish  authorities  claimed  more  than  400,- 
000  Jewish  aliens  In  this  country.    No  one 
denies  our  generosity  toward  this  persecuted 
race.    But  they  should  not  insist  upon  our 
opening  our  doors  to  the  ends  of  the  earth. 
Here.  Mr.  Speaker,  Is  what  I  want  to  say  to 
our  good  Jewish  citizens.    When  they  band 
themselves  together  in  Jewish  organizations, 
when  they  use  their  power  and  influence  for 
obviously  selfish  purposes,  when  they  aeek  to 
control  the  press  and  radio  for  selfish  ends, 
when  they  conspire  to  destroy  Immigration 


barriers,  they  stimulate  and  promote  antl- 
Semltlsm  within  this  country  to  the  serious 
detriment  of  all.  Unless  they  desist  and  re- 
frain from  such  activity  they  will  bring  great 
sorrow  upon  this  Nation.  For  the  sake  of 
all  the  Jews,  as  well  as  the  rest  of  us,  they 
must  not  become  a  minority  pressure  group 
In  this  coimtry. 

THX   CHTJaCH    caOTJP 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  good  many  ministers  in  this 
country.  Including  some  prominent  In  my 
own  denomination,  have  alined  themselves 
with  those  who  seek  to  break  down  our  im- 
migration laws.  Most  of  them  have  been  de- 
ceived by  these  cries  for  help.  Acting  on 
wrong  information,  they  have  allowed  their 
hearts  to  overcome  their  better  judgment. 
They  have  either  wittingly  or  unwittingly 
alined  themselves  with  those  who  would  do 
this  country  a  great  disservice.  A  few  of  our 
prominent  ministers  have  so  confused  re- 
ligion and  politics  that  they  no  longer  ren- 
der unto  Caesar  the  things  that  are 
Caesar's,  nor  unto  God  the  things  that  are 
God's.  In  restrictive  and  selective  Immigra- 
tion we  seek  to  protect  the  spiritual  as  well 
as  the  material  values  of  this  country.  To 
my  preacher  friends  I  wish  to  say  that  In 
your  support  of  the  Stratton  bill  you  have 
gone  far  beyond  the  bounds  of  Christian 
charity.  The  good  Samaritan  stopped  on  the 
road  to  Jericho  to  minister  to  the  man  who 
had  fallen  among  tliieves.  He  dre:>sed  his 
wounds  and  he  carried  him  to  an  inn,  and 
he  paid  for  his  lodging.  This  we  have  done, 
aud  more.  The  good  Samaritan  did  not. 
however,  take  the  stranger  home  witli  him  or 
open  up  his  household  to  the  stranger's  fam- 
ily for  permanent  abode.  If  the  Federal 
Council  of  Churches  and  other  religious 
groups  who  have  been  beating  the  drums  for 
the  Stratton  bill  should  succeed  In  their 
campaign  of  dumping  the  refugees  of  Europe 
into  this  country  they  will  simply  add  to 
the  long  line  of  crimes  that  have  been  com- 
mitted in  the  name  of  th->  church  and  of  the 
.  j^ly  religion. 

ARGXmCNTS    SUMMAKIZED 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  arguments  of  tliose  who 
seek  to  open  our  doors  to  the  relugees  of 
Europe  may  be  summarized  as  follows:  They 
have  no  place  to  go;  they  will  make  useful 
citizens;  they  will  be  carefully  screened;  we 
need  their  talents  and  abilities;  we  have  not 
done  our  fair  share;  we  have  a  moral  re- 
sponsibility to  take  them.  We  have  shown 
all  these  arguments  to  be  without  any  foun- 
dation whatsoever.  We  hope,  Mr.  Speaker, 
this  country  will  not  be  misled  by  any  false 
appeals  to  our  generosity. 

ON  OT7X  SIDE 

I  am  happy  to  report  that  a  vast  majority 
of  the  great  patriotic  societies  and  organi- 
zations of  thls'-country.  Including  tlie  Amer- 
ican Legion  aud  the  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars,  have  not  been  misled  by  the  volume  of 
propaganda  in  behalf  of  the  Stratton  bill. 
They  realize  its  folly  and  Its  dangers;  they 
recognize  it  as  a  major  attempt  to  break 
down  our  immigration  laws.  Like  most  of 
the  members  of  our  committee,  they  believe 
that  immigration  bars  should  be  riitsed,  not 
lowered;  that  we  should  select  immigrants 
with  greater,  not  less,  care. 

CONCLUSION 

Mr.  Speaker^  those  of  us  who  speak  out 
against  the  Suatton  bill  will  bfi  ridiculed  by 
that  certain  type  of  Intellectual  who  has  con- 
tempt for  all  established  institutions;  by 
those  ultra  liberals  who  would  equalize  every- 
body by  reducing  all  to  the  lowest  common 
denominator;  by  the  crackpots  who  think 
anything  foreign  is  better  than  anything 
American;  and  by  those  misguided  humani- 
tarians who  would  throw  their  doors  open  to 
any  and  all  who  knock. 


Mr.  Speaker,  if  loving  one's  own  folks  Just  a 
little  better  than  one  loves  strangers  is  big- 
otry, then  I  am  a  bigot.  If  seeking  to  defend 
American  ideals  and  Institutions  is  Intoler- 
ance, then  I  am  intolerant.  If  thinking  this 
country  of  ours  Is  the  best  in  the  world  and 
wanting  it  to  remain  so  Is  chauvinism,  then  I 
am  chauvinistic. 

Finally,  Mr.  Speaker,  our  country  has  not 
and  will  not  shirk  her  many  responsibilities. 
She  win  serve  humanity  most  through  the 
preservation  of  her  Intep-lty  and  her  Institu- 
tions. Not  through  weakness  and  compro- 
mise, but  through  strength  and  justness,  will 
she  lead  a  fear -erased,  hate- ridden  world 
along  the  paths  of  peace.  And  in  these  ef- 
forts, I  am  sure  all  of  us  will  join  the  im- 
mortal Stephen  Decatur  in  saying: 

"Our  country!  In  her  intercouxse  with  for- 
eign nations  may  she  always  be  right;  but 
our  coimtry,  right  or  v^rong." 


Water  Pollution  Control  Act 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRBSENTATma 

Friday.  June  11, 1948 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr,  Speaker,  under  leave 
granted,  I  would  like  to  include  In  the 
Record  my  remarks  on  the  Water  Pollu- 
tion Control  Act,  S,  418: 

WATIB   POLLimON   CONTKOL   ACT 

The  Merrimack  River,  which  forms  in  New 
Hampshire  and  courses  through  northeastern 
Massachusetts  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  Is 
descril>ed  as  being  the  dirtiest  open  sewer 
in  the  Nation. 

In  my  home  city  of  Lavn-ence.  Mass.,  the 
population  of  85,000  people  drink  this  water 
after  it  has  passed  through  a  filtration  plant. 
There  Is  no  other  supply. 

The  volume  of  waste  discharged  Into  this 
river  from  many  industrial  communities 
above  Lawrence  is  making  the  problem  in- 
creasingly dangerous.  At  this  very  moment 
the  people  are  compLaining  about  the  taste 
of  the  water  which  has  to  be  saturated  with 
chlorine  to  kill  the  bacteria. 

The  menace  to  public  health  is  real  and 
immediate  not  only  to  Lawrence  but  to  many 
other  cities  and  towns  along  this  waterway, 

S.  418  has  been  favorably  reported  out 
of  the  Committee  on  Public  Works  of  this 
House.  It  is  imperative  that  this  Water  Pol- 
lution Control  Act  be  passed  with  a  minimum 
of  delay. 

The  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts  is 
aware  of  this  need,  but  It  cannot  do  the 
job  alone.  It  empowered  a  commission  to 
study  conditions,  and  here  are  the  warning 
facts  In  Its  report.  At  the  city  of  Lowell, 
10  miles  up  river  from  Lawrence,  the  Merri- 
mack receives  pollution  amotmtlng  to  21,- 
000,000  gallons  daily.  At  Lawrence  the  rate 
Is  47,000.000  gallons  every  day,  and  at  Haver- 
hill it  is  12,000,000,  All  shellfish  areas  lii 
Newburyport  Harbor  have  had  to  be  con- 
demned. The  commission  advised  that  a 
Merrimack  River  Valley  sewerage  district  be 
established.  This  project  would  call  for  the 
construction  of  interception  sewers  and 
chlorination  plants  at  LoweU,  Lawrence, 
Haverhill,  and  Newburyport  at  a  cost  of 
(27.500.000. 

Such  an  expensive  and  unilateral  approach 
to  the  problem  would  merely  alleviate  con- 
ditions, not  solve  them. 

The  Merrimack  River  runs  through  two 
SUtes. 
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No  matter  bow  much  Maasachusetts  might 
do  to  clean  up  the  situation.  Ita  efforta  would 
be  frultleaa  without  correapondlng  action  on 
the  p  irt  of  New  Hampahlre.  The  river  would 
be  IMthy  and  dangerous  before  It  reached 
from  the  thousands  of  tons 
htAnan  and  Industrial  waste  Oowlng  down 
the  cities  and  towns  of  New  Hampshire, 
tierrlmaclt  once  abounded  with  Ush 
Now  pollution  has  become  so  dense 
Mat  below  Lawrence  the  oxygen  content 
water  has  been  reduced  to  a  minimum. 
:he  Osh  have  disappeared 
Th  sre  was  a  time  when  this  river  afforded 
recre  itionai  opportunities  to  the  hundreds 
tliouasBito  of  people  In  this  basin,  but 
day*  are  gone.  Civic  and  Indusuul 
earelfcasneaa  to  responsible. 

Yo  J  can  see  the  varicolored  chemical  dyes. 
wast!  products  of  textile  manufacturing, 
pour  n^  from  large  drains  Into  the  river. 
Whe^  a  dry  spell  comes  and  the  river  is 
h.  the  stench  from  It  is  unbearable. 
W<  'do  not  wish  to  put  an  unnecessary  bur- 
ipon  our  Industries.  At  the  same  time 
i  annot  afford  to  endanger  the  public 
heali  h.  No  one  questions  the  fact  that  river 
poUttlon  to  a  grave  problem.  The  only  to- 
sue  1 1  stake  Is  our  approach  to  It. 

Being  an  IntersUte  river,  the  Merrimack. 
for  I  istance,  to  properly  the  subject  for  Fed- 
eral isatstance.  Ehirlng  the  Senate  hearings, 
held  last  year,  the  following  letter  was  intro- 
duce^: 

Camp.  Drbhb  *  McKu. 
Boston,  Mass..  April  30,  1947. 
Mtss  Elosss  Poem. 

ssistant  Clerk,  Senate  Committee  on 
Public  Works.  Washington.  D.  C. 
Dika  Miss  Poktxs:  I  am  Informed  that  the 
Bark  ey-Taft  bill  (S.  418)  relating  to  antt- 
pollu  tion  legtolatlon  Is  now  being  considered 
by  a  subcommittee  of  the  Senate  Public 
Worl  s  Committee.  I  have  for  some  time  ioU 
lowe  1  the  efforts  of  the  Congress  to  pass 
legto  atlon  relating  to  water-pollution  control 
and  im  familiar  with  the  various  bllto  which 
have  been  considered.  It  la  my  opinion  that 
the  |larkley-Taft  bill  (S.  418)  embodies  the 
desirable  features  of  all  bills  which  have 
submitted  and  that  thto  bill  should 
be  eliacted  into  law. 

t  elteve  that  a  provtolon  for  grants-in-aid 
n  unlclpalitles  is  a  desirable  feature  and 
ntlal  m  some  cases  to  provide  the  spark 
to  initiate  action.  Federal  partlci- 
pattcb  In  the  cost  of  abatement  to  partlcu- 
appropriate  on  inter -State  streams  and 
reams  which  are  used  for  recreational 
purpiiees  by  persona  who  are  not  residents  of 
the  1  tat*  In  which  the  stream  is  located. 

Pic  tse  record  me  In  favor  of  the  Barkley- 
Taft|t>m  (S.  418). 

Yours  very  truly. 

Thomas  R.  Camp, 
Consulting  Engineer  and  Fresident. 
New  England  Sevage  Works  Asso- 
ciation. 

DiAing 


It 


the  testimony  offered  at  the  hear- 
Arthur  D.  Weston,  chief  sanitary  engi- 
for   the   Massachusetts   Department  ol 
c    Health,    representing    Conference    o( 
Sanitary      Engineers,     alatsd     that: 
-pollution  control  to  linpOMlMe  with- 
''ederal  control, 
committee  agrees  that  the  responslbll- 
the  diagnoses  of  the  causes  of  stream 
ion.  the  development  of  remedies,  and 
ustlflcatlon  of  expenditures  are   prop- 
ntrusted  to  the  Sunte  vi  General  of  the 
States   Public    Health    Service.     The 
of  the  remedies,  however.  Involves 
<|eslgu  and  construction  of  sewage-treat- 
works  by  non-Federal  public  bodies  and 
to  be  financed,  in  part,  by  loans 
the   Federal    Oovernment.     The   com- 
to  convinced  that  ttie  agency  prse- 
orgMUaed  on  a  Natloa-wtde  basis  and 
qualified  to  supervtoe  this  type  of  non- 
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Federal  conatmctlon  program  to  the  Federal 
Works  Agency. 

The  Federa'.  Works  Agency,  together  with 
tu  constituent  units,  has  constructed  or 
financed  over  1.500  sewer  projects  throughout 
the  United  SUtes.  and  has  made  advances 
for  the  planning  of  more  than  1.300  addl* 
tlonal  sewage  disposal  and  treatment  works. 
Its  engineers,  finance  personnel,  and  lawyers 
are  skilled  in  the  preparation  and  review  of 
detailed  plans  and  specifications,  the  mak- 
ing of  construction  estimates,  the  Inspection 
of  work,  and  the  Issuance  of  municipal  bonds, 
particularly  revenue  bonds,  by  means  of 
which  bonds  It  to  expected  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  program  will  be  financed. 

The  committee  considers  that  the  designa- 
tion of  the  Federal  Works  Agency  to  perform 
these  functions  will  permit  the  program  to  go 
ahead  with  a  maximum  of  speed  and  effici- 
ency and  a  minimum  of  admintotrattve  ex- 
pense. The  Public  Health  Service  and  the 
Federal  Works  Agency,  each  contributing  Its 
special  skills  and  working  together  coop- 
eratively, can  accompltoh  more  than  either 
of  them  working  alone.  Both  of  these 
agencies  agree  with  this  point  of  view. 

The  bill  as  amended  leaves  the  Initial  re- 
sponsibility for  enforcement  with  the  States. 
Federal  enforcement  Is  to  be  exercised  only 
after  the  efforts  of  the  State  have  been  ex- 
hausted, and  then  only  with  the  consent  of 
the  State  The  committee  l.s  deeply  Im- 
pressed with  the  serious  effects  of  polluted 
waters  upon  the  public  health  and  a'elfare 
and  Is  (Irmly  convinced  that  failure  to  ac- 
compltoh adequate  progress  In  pollution 
abatement  under  the  terms  of  thto  bill, 
through  the  cooperative  efforts  of  the  Federal 
and  State  agencies,  will  undoubtedly  call  for 
much  stronger  and  more  direct  Federal  en- 
forcement measures  at  some  subsequent  ses- 
sion of  the  Congress. 

The  House  of  Representatives  has  made 
the  following  major  changes  In  S.  418: 

1.  Loans  limited  to  States,  municipalities, 
and  interstate  agencies  for  treatment  works. 

a.  Loans  limited  to  one-third  of  estimated 
cost  of  treatment  works  or  1200.000  whichever 
amount  is  smaller. 

3.  Authority  to  make  loans  limited  to  930,- 
000.000  for  each  of  five  fiscal  years  (July  1. 
1948.  to  June  30.  1953). 

4.  Funds  authorized  up  to  81.000.000  for 
each  of  five  fiscal  years  (July  1.  1948.  to  June 
30.  1953)  to  be  allocated  to  States  on  an 
equitable  basto  for  Investigation,  research, 
surveys,  and  studies. 

5.  Grants  authorized  up  to  81.000.000  for 
each  of  5  years  (July  1.  1948  to  June  30.  1953) 
to  be  allocated  to  States  on  an  equitable 
basto  for  Investigation,  research,  surveys,  and 
studies. 

6.  Grants  authorized  up  to  81.000.000  for 
each  of  5  years  (July  1.  1948  to  June  30, 
1953 >  to  States,  municipalities,  or  Interstate 
agencies,  for  engineering  and  planning. 

7.  Research  in  water-pollution  control  Is 
encouraged  by  provtotons  above-mentioned 
and  authorization  of  a  laboratory  at  Cincin- 
nati. Ohio,  to  bouse  the  work  there  cstab- 
Itohed  in  1913. 

8.  Language  of  bill  more  definitely  con- 
fines provisions  to  Interstate  streams. 

9.  All  authorizations  of  loans,  grants,  and 
admlntotratlve  funds  are  limited  to  five  (Ucal 
years  (July  1.  1948  to  June  30.  1953). 

10.  No  loans  or  granu  authorized  to  pri- 
vate Industries. 

I  have  given  you  the  cautious  and  factual 
language  of  the  legislators  from  the  reports 
of  committees  representing  the  Senate  and 
House. 

We  In  northeastern  MassachusetU  know 
from  first-hand  experience,  that  polluted 
waters  spell  danger. 

We  expect  that  the  Federal  Government 
will  Join  with  wt  In  a  common  effort  to  safe- 
guard the  health  of  our  conuntmltlea  before 
the  end  of  this  session. 

Negligence  Invites  disease 


Why  Are  We  Rebuildinf  German  W^ 
Potential? 
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Friday.  June  11.  1948 

Mr.  KLEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  are 
millions  of  American.s  shoclced  by  the 
spectacle  of  the  United  States  of 
America  repeating  every  mi-stake  made 
following  the  First  World  War,  but  on 
a  more  cosmic  scale. 

We  are  restoring  to  power  the 
shrewdest  of  the  Hitlerlan  brain  men — 
not  necessarily  members  of  the  Nazi 
party,  but  frequently  the  masters  to 
whom  the  Nazis  were  mere  robots  until 
the  Nazi  party,  like  the  Frankenstein 
monster,  became  unmanageable  to  its 
creators. 

As  one  example.  Herman  Abs,  finan- 
cial genius  of  the  Hitler  regime  in  strip- 
ping Europe  of  its  wealth  even  betore 
war  broke  out.  in  subjecting  a  whole 
continent  to  the  bitter  economic  sub- 
jugation which  existed  before  a  shot  was 
fired,  has  been  appointed  by  American 
and  British  authorities  to  new  ofUces  of 
power  in  continental  banking  from 
which  he  can  again  spin  the  golden 
web  of  intrigue  which  can  end  only  in  a 
new  war. 

Using  funds  provided  by  the  American 
taxpayers  through  the  Economic  Admin- 
istration, Abs  now  will  sit  in  a  chair  of 
absolute  financial  authority  as  banking 
director  for  three  occupational  zones. 

FEW     aUVI    TO     DANCEXS 

One  of  the  few  publications  of  gerteral 
circulation  in  this  whole  great  Nation 
which  seems  alive  to  the  dangers  is  the 
New  York  Post. 

In  its  news  columns.  In  its  editorial 
columns,  and  its  by-line  columns  of  com- 
ment and  correspondence,  the  Post  has 
warned  this  coimtry.  and  our  Govern- 
ment, of  danger  ahead. 

Under  leave  I  am  inserting  In  the 
Record  three  recent  columns  from  this 
newspaper. 

The  first  Is  the  daily  column  of  Dr. 
Frank  Ktngdon,  as  published  June  10. 

TO   K   rSANK 

(By  Dr.  Frank  Klngdon) 

With  fanfare  and  solemn  self-congratula- 
tion we  have  announced  a  program  lor  west- 
ern Germany.  It  amounu  to  one  thing  only. 
We  are  now  set  to  repeat  the  mtotakes  we 
made  foUowlng  World  War  I. 

The  central  idlccy  to  that  we  are  going  to 
subordinate  all  European  Industry  once  again 
to  German  industry.  Germany  comes  back 
as  the  Industrial  master  of  the  Continent. 
The  other  European  nations  presented  plans 
for  redtotrlbutlng  Industrial  planu  so  that 
production  would  not  be  concentrated  In 
Germany.  We  have  Ignored  these  to  rebuUd 
German  Industrial  supremacy. 

Into  thto  we  hsve  thrown  the  mockery  of 
•o-called  International  control  of  the  Ruhr. 
Thto  wUl  not  work  politically  because  of  the 
rivalry  of  the  powers  concerned  and  because 
the  controlling  nations  will  grow  less  and 
less  vigilant  as  time  goes  by  Behind  the 
screen  of  InternatlonallEstlon  the  Germans 
will  take  back  control  of  the  Ruhr  within  10 
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Meanwhile,  no  matter  who  controto  It,  the 
rehabUltatlon  of  the  Ruhr  will  operate  every 
day  to  reestabltoh  German  dominance  of 
Kurope  economically  and  Industrially.  As 
long  as  it  to  within  Germany  and  managed 
by  German  industrialists  it  will  enable  these 
unreconstructed  Germans  to  rebuUd  their 
belored  cartel  systems,  In  the  maaes  of  which 
their  neighbors  will  be  entrapped. 

One  Immediate  result  of  this  German  pro- 
gram will  be  to  weaken  Prance.  Any  mildly 
rational  approach  to  the  recor\struction  of 
Europe  would  have  begun  with  the  strength- 
ening of  France.  Instead  we  proceed  to  do 
the  one  thing  most  calculated  to  weaken  It. 

We  shall  feel  the  repercussions  ol  thto  at 
once  In  French  politics.  They  have  been  un- 
stable ever  since  the  end  of  the  war.  In  re- 
cent months  signs  of  stabUity  have  appeared. 
These  are  now  dissipated.  Fear  of  Germany 
and  suspicion  of  the  West  once  more  appear 
to  Inflame  emctlons  and  tempt  the  French 
to  desperate  decisions. 

As  for  ourselves  In  the  United  States  this 
program  commits  \is  to  the  traditional 
British  policy  of  balance  of  power  In  Europe. 
Brluln  wants  to  alt  In  the  driver's  seat  of 
any  western  European  team  that  may  emerge. 
Its  only  possible  present  rival  Is  France.  By 
ratoing  Germany  to  strength  France  to  kept 
weak.  It  to  an  old  British  trick  to  encourage 
the  ambitions  of  one  people  against  ci^other 
BO  as  to  keep  Prltaln  the  permanent  master 
of  the  situation. 

British  guUe  to  reinforced  by  Americans 
who  will  make  money  out  of  Gemuin  In- 
dustry. Peoples  all  too  easily  forget  the 
lesaons  of  a  war.  Profiteers  never  forget  the 
road  to  profits. 

Our  Intervention  In  Europe  brings  little 
hope  for  finding  new  ways  to  peace.  Up  to 
thto  point  we  are  merely  repeating  and  rein- 
forcing policies  often  tried  and  always  tragic 
with  catasuopbe. 

Prom  the  same  issue  I  take  the  column 
of  comment  by  Edgar  Ansel  Mowrer. 

WORLD    AFFAIRS 

(By  Edgar  Ansel  Mowrer) 

Around  the  sU-power  plan  of  western  Ger- 
many— as  around  Huckleberry  Pliui's  pap — 
float  two  angels,  one  black  and  one  white. 

The  observer  Is  struck  by  the  similarity  of 
the  German  situation  after  the  last  war  and 
now.  Then  as  now,  the  French  were  pro- 
testing, the  Germans  were  alternately  whin- 
ing and  shouting  for  Immedtate  equality  of 
status  with  the  victors,  the  Americans  and 
British  were  Irritably  defending  the  Germans 
In  the  name  of  Europe. 

Events  proved  conduslrely  that  the  French 
were  then  right  and  the  Anglo-Americans 
wrong. 

1.  Tlie  first  and  greatest  defect  at  the 
pieaent  plan  to  that  it  does  not  Itutot  on  the 
destruction  of  German  IndusUtal  supremacy 
In  Kurope.  once  and  for  all. 

2  Another  blemtoh:  the  Germans  are  to 
contribute  to  and  participate  In  European 
recovery.  But  In  what  capacity?  Many 
people  think  that  now,  hardly  3  years  since 
the  last  Jews  were  murdered  in  the  gas  ovens, 
they  are  not  ready  to  accept  the  Germans 
as  allies.  They  are  still  wondering  through 
wltat  perverted  sense  of  Justice  these  de- 
leated  sadtots  are  already  being  given  such 
precious  guerdons  of  freedom  as  the  right  to 
strike,  etc.  Five  years  of  absolute  obedience 
would  have  been  none  too  much  to  exact 
from  beaten  Herren-meuscheu. 

3.  A  third  defect  Is,  In  my  Judgment,  that 
while  the  six  powers  are  to  control  the  dto- 
trlbutlon  of  Ruhr  coke.  coal,  and  steel,  the 
production  to  not  under  the  control  of  the 
six.  Neither  the  Anglo-Americans  nor  the 
Germans  can  be  trusted  to  see  that  the  Ger- 
mans produce,  not  what  they  choose,  but 
what  continental  Europe  needs. 

4.  The  greatest  defect — to  ne — to  that  the 
Allies  apparently  indicate  to  the  Germans  the 
hope  cf  their  achieving  a  united  Germany. 
This  Is  unnecessary  and  most  undesirable. 


German  unity  would  prevent  European 
unity.  A  united  Germany  would  so  dominate 
a  European  federation  that  the  other  Euro- 
pean peoples  Tould  light  to  prevent  it. 

Unlike  General  Clay  and  Ambassador  Mur- 
phy, they  still  fear  tlie  Germans  as  much  as 
they  fear  the  Russians. 

If  the  German  federal  states  (Laender) 
Joined  a  united  Europe,  German  unity 
would  not  be  necessary. 

To  thto  extent,  the  new  agreement  looks 
like  a  victory  for  the  Gcrmanophlles  in  the 
American  and  British  Governmtnts. 

There  to  fortunately  a  white  side. 

1.  The  first  benefit  Is  the  sdmi.sslon  of 
Benelux— Belgium,  the  Netherlands,  and 
Luzembxirg — to  "close  association"  with  the 
three  larger  occupying  powers  in  shaping 
German  affairs.  The  little  states — the  more 
the  better — should  have  been  urged  to  take 
part  In  the  military  occupation  Irom  the  Ik- 
ginning  and  to  have  a  voice  In  all  dectolons 
affecting  the  future  of  Europe.  They  know 
more  about  Exirope  than  Americans  or 
Brlttohers. 

2.  Another  good  point — as  mentioned 
above — to  the  projected  control  of  the  dis- 
tribution of  Ruhr  products.  If  thto  had  been 
offered  2  years  ago,  there  would  have  been 
le«8  squabbling  about  recover>.  European 
and  German  reconstruction  wouid  be  further 
along. 

3.  A  third  benefit  to  leaving  a  way  open 
for  minor  annexations  of  German  territories 
by  the  Netherlands.  Belgium  and  France  if 
these  countries  so  decide. 

4.  A  fourth  useful  provtolon  to  that  which 
gives  the  Germans  the  possibUity  of  one  day 
securing  the  withdrawal  of  all  forces  of  oc- 
cupation. No  country — not  even  Germany — 
can  be  expected  to  make  much  of  an  effort 
unless  an  ultimate  goal  to  Indicated.  A  mean 
policy  with  a  clear  way  to  end  it  to  less  de- 
pressing than  mUder  treatment  with  no  time 
limit. 

5.  A  final  virtue  of  the  plan  to  the  fact 
that  it  looks  forward  to  new  tallis  among  the 
six  powers.  The  continental  Europeans  will 
have  other  chances  of  convlnclr  g  the  power- 
ful but  uncomprehending  Anglo-Americans 
that  Gennan  indiistrlal  preponderance  must 
be  destroyed  once  and  for  all  and  the  German 
dlvtolon  would  be  attractive  and  beneficial 
to  a  world  twice  ruined  by  Gerrian  unity. 

REPREHENSIBLE  SOLE  OF  STANDASO  OH.  EXPOSED 

Rnally,  I  am  inserting  the  June  1 
column  from  the  Washington  bureau  of 
the  Post,  which  exposes  the  reprehen- 
sible war  record  of  Standard  Oil  of  New 
Jersey; 

Washtncton  Memo 

(Editor,  Charles  Van  Devander;  associates, 
Oliver  Pllat,  James  A.  Wechsler,  and 
William  O.  Plaver,  Jr.) 

on.  DIPLOICACT   SmCLICBT:    STANIiAID  CXnLTT   OF 
WAsmCZ   OaCETT  IM   FARBEM    PATKItTB 

Washington.  June  1. — In  view  of  the  pres- 
ent oil-company  coloration  of  American  for- 
eign policy.  It  is  Interesting  to  look  back 
briefly  at  wartime  relations  bet'veen  Standard 
CHI  Co.  (Mew  Jersey)  and  Germany'*.  1.  G. 
Farbenlndustrle,  an  Important  and  integral 
part  of  Hitler's  Nazi  war  machine. 

The  United  States  Supreme  Court,  In  a 
little-noted  decision,  recently  upheld  lower 
court  findings  that  Standard  Oil's  wartime 
actions  were  marked  by  Illegality,  sham,  con- 
cealment, and  furtiveness,  Intended  to  de- 
ceive the  United  States  Government  for  the 
benefit  of  and  on  behalf  of  an  enemy. 

By  upholding  the  lower  courts,  the  Su- 
preme Court  avoided  passing  en  the  further 
grave  question  raised  by  the  IDepartment  of 
Justice,  of  whether  Standard  Oil  (New  Jersey) 
was  net  Itself  an  enemy  of  the  United  States 
under  terms  of  the  Trading  With  the  Enemy 
Act 

That  may  have  been  a  break  for  Standard 
OH,   because   the   Supreme   Court   has   pre- 


viously stated  that  the  "category  of  enemies" 
does  not  exclude  '*those  who  act  with,  or  aid 
or  abet  and  give  comfort  to  enemies  •  •  • 
though  they  may  not  be  residents  of  enemy's 
territory." 

The  story  of  Standard-I.  O.  relations  gees 
back  to  1926-29  when  Vice-President  Prank 
Howard,  for  Standard  Oil,  negotiated  a  su- 
per-cartel agreement  with  August  von 
Knierien.  general  counsel  for  I.  O.  and  one 
of  its  17  offlciato  now  on  trial  as  war  crimi- 
nals. The  couits.  however,  have  interested 
tliemselves  chieSy  in  relations  cf  the  two 
industrial  giants  subsequent  to  September 
1,  1939,  when  Hitler  invaded  Polend  and 
touched  off  World  War  IT. 

Most  spectacular  incident,  though  not  the 
only  one,  was  a  formal  Standard  Oil-I.  G. 
Farben  conference  at  The  Hague  September 
24-25,  1939.  Howard  and  Dr.  Prita  Ringer 
(as  deputy  for  von  Knierien)  headed  the 
respective  delegations. 

On  October  12,  1939,  Howard  reported  to 
Standard  Oil  President  W.  S.  Parish: 

"They  delivered  to  me  assignments  of  some 
2.000  foreign  patents  and  we  did  our  best  to 
work  out  a  modus  Vivendi  which  would 
operate  through  the  term  of  the  war, 
whether  or  not  the  United  States  came  in." 

As  Federal  Judge  Wyzansky  (backed  by 
the  Supreme  Court)  observed,  these  two 
"private  commercial  empires"  were  making 
and  executing  plans  for  "continuance  of  co- 
operation tmder  the  stress  of  developing 
friction  and  approaching  war  between  the 
countries  of  which  they  were,  after  all.  re- 
spectively nationato." 

Chief  purpose  of  the  '*Bham,"  "furtive- 
ness," and  "deceit  of  their  government"  In 
which  Standard  Oil  ofBciato  engaged  during 
the  war  was  to  prevent  government  seizure 
of  Farben  patents  by  concealing  tl|elr  enemy 
ownership. 

Despite  these  efforts  the  patents  were 
seized  by  the  Alien  Property  Custodian  in 
March  1942,  alwut  the  same  time  that 
Standard  Oil  and  its  oflOcers,  facing  criminal 
charges  under  the  antitrust  laws,  avoided 
trial  by  paying  $50,000  in  fines  and  agreeing 
to  the  royalty-free  licensing  at  all  Gennan 
patents  during  the  war. 

Standard  Oil  (New  Jersey)  being  the 
world's  largest  corporation,  that  probably 
would  have  been  the  end  of  the  matter  If 
Standard,  In  its  arrogance,  badnt  sued  to 
recover  the  German  patents.  The  suit  was 
tried  in  the  Federal  Court  for  the  Southern 
District  of  New  York  in  1945.  Standard  was 
represented  by  John  W.  Davto,  one-time  Dem- 
ocratic candidate  for  President.  The  Gov- 
ernment was  represented  by  Max  Isenberg.  a 
82-year-old  assistant  to  the  Attorney  General. 

An  Important  part  of  Standard  Oil's  plan 
to  deceive  the  United  States  during  a  war 
for  survival  was  the  pretended  sale  by  Farben 
to  Standard  of  its  half  Interest  In  the  Joint 
American  Study  Co.  (JASCO),  in  which  Far- 
ben and  Standard  both  placed  some  of  their 
more  important  patents. 

After  the  United  States  had  seized  a  half 
Interest  In  JASCO  Davis  contended  "in  a  tone 
ot  Injured  Innocence"  that  Standard  should 
be  entitled  to  withdraw  those  patents  which 
it  had  developed  Independently  of  Farben. 
Isenberg  argued  that  alnce  Standard  did  not 
come  into  court  with  clean  hands  it  was  not 
entitled  to  any  such  help  from  the  Govern- 
ment.   The  Supreme  Court  agreed  with  him. 

As  a  result,  the  United  States  to  now  half 
owner  with  Standard  Oil  of  JASCO,  which 
owns  patented  processes  developed  by  Stand- 
ard as  well  as  by  Farben.  One  to  left  won- 
dering what  would  have  liappened  to  John 
Smith,  citizen.  If  he  had  done  what  the 
Standard  OU  Co.  has  been  adjudged  guUty  of 
doing. 

WHAT  DOES   FTTTURE   PORTEND? 

These  are  grim  reminders  that  we  have 
had  to  fight  Germany  to  her  knees  twice 
already  to  preserve  our  own  freedom. 

Will  we  have  to  do  it  again? 
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o  our  economic  Imperialists  plan 
e  the  United  States  the  master 
with  Germany  as  a  willing  vas- 

\e  current  hysteria — the  repres- 
sion, dhe  thought-control  measures,  the 
chara<  ter  assassination — all  part  of  some 
future  of  horror  in  which  the  cartel  sys- 
tem h  15  conquered  all  the  libertarianism 
which 
duced 
I  dd 


animates  our  democracy,  and  re- 
this  Nation  to  the  Hitler  pattern? 
not  pretend  to  prophesy.    I  raise 
the  questions  only  because  the  fear  in 


the   a 


ccunti  d  for  by  any  rational  thesis.  It 
could  urell  be  a  smoke  screen  to  hide  new 
nefarious  plots  against  our  freedom  and 
our  p<ace. 
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seems  more  than  can  be  ac- 


Dispiaced  Perioni  Bill 


Fndav.June  11. 1948 

LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
end  my  remaiks  in  the  Rbcord.  X 
g  Include  herein  the  following  ar- 
ty Edward  Z.  Jaflee,  aMlstant  news 
.  Dally  Bvcnlnff  Item.  Lynn.  Mass.. 

appeared  in  that  newspaper  under 
7t  Tlntrsdajr.  Jus*  3,  IMS: 

Pm   fAT-OfT— f«MttT   ■MttftIVS   M*' 

09   WlsaoM    '/r    DF   ■n.i^- •*o*   of 
M    «!»•    ComattamUAM    Aaotuun    in 

>«  Of  FiMMMSa 

tf,  and  dcfaai  UM  dHpiMM  Mif* 
lUl  MfMMljr  III  tlM  ismrwuisiial  n^- 
•  tmim  todaf  ^  tiM  AKify  toMad  s 


■•mWlgll   StMWtMf*    In    tills   ISSMS   •< 

MR,  «|M«#  th«  li«ii4tns,  M  Vsars  Af« 


•nuri 

tlM  I 

TMai 
Till «  Mraffrafdi,  stdlsd  fro*   tto*  ttsai 

ilsa  ff  ^sui  A    ll«t*y,  lum  tsMrt  cm  his- 
dau.     r««tla      ■ChUtt     R«liM 
"f  Lnm,  tu4Bf  BsMd  Goii«r« 
r.  Cmasf 


man,  if .  to  bavs  ths  Onltsd 

•14  in  sttiins  hU  (•mlly  uui  uf  ltu«« 
i*  MiUl  IM  fvsra  that  hu  wife,  four 
•ltd  •  daughter  *t9  In  peril  o(  tbelf 
kt  the  ha  tide  o(  the  Reda  " 
Wh  It  bappeuau  a/ur  Rabbi  Marvit  nuMle 
■  ^peal  tu  the  Ljrnn  Cungrwsmao,  on 
I,  1933.  should  be  an  object  teaeon  to 
tboas  who  are  continuing  their  dilatory 
tactU  \  to  hamaUtng  the  "UP"  bUI  In  Con- 
gress, despite  approval  of  the  meaaure  from 
virtually  every  rellgloua  group  in  the  country 
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the  Congreswnan's  Intervention,  the  rabbi's 
wire  and  five  young  children  recelvad  spe- 
cial exemption  from  the  Immigration  quotas 
of  that  .year  and  they  were  permitted  quick 
paaaa^f  to  the  United  States. 

Upon  their  arrival  here,  the  MarvlU  were 
welcomed  with  a  home  on  Shepard  Street, 
equipped  and  fximlshed  for  them  by  an  ex- 
panding local  Jewish  community.  And  from 
the  date  of  their  arrival  In  Lynn.  In  Septem- 
ber 1923.  the  Marvlt  family  has  been  a  de- 
cided asset  to  thslr  adopted  country. 

Two  of  the  sons  s«r?«d  in  the  armed  forces 
for  Uncle  Sam  in  World  War  II.  A  third 
son  is  chief  of  staff  of  a  large  New  York  City 
hospital.  The  daughter  Is  wed  to  a  dentist, 
while  the  other  two  sons  are  each  leaders  In 
their  respective  communities,  one  as  a  prom- 
inent educator. 

The  rabbi  himself  remained  In  Lynn  until 
ItM.  ending  a  6-year  stay  here,  to  become 
spiritual  leader  of  the  One  Hundred  and 
Ninth  Street  Synagogue  In  New  York  City. 
Not  since  his  departure  has  there  been  an- 
other here  to  be  designated  as  "chief  rabbi." 
A  few  years  later  the  One  Hundred  and 
Ninth  Street  congrsgatlon  moved  to  a  new 
kwatkm  in  the  Bronx  and  took  the  name  of 
Kahal  Adath  Yeshuren  Synagogue.  Rabbi 
MMTlt  was  bonored  by  being  elected  spiritual 
Isader  at  the  congregation  for  life,  a  position 
he  has  filled  with  dUtlnctlon. 

His  visits  to  Lynn  since  1920  have  been  In- 
frequent, and  on  his  last  trip  here  several 
months  ago  with  his  wife,  many  old  friends 
came  for  miles  to  greet  htm. 

The  eldest  son.  Julius  Marvlt.  U  an  ln.4ur- 
snre  executive  In  Lynn  today.  Long  Inter- 
ested in  promntlntt  Hebrew  education  SflMBf 
children,  he  wm  elected  superlntsndSBt  of 
the  Lynn  Hebrew  School  earlier  thit  yesr. 
Me  is  a  pset  president  of  the  Anshal  Sfard 
•ynsgrisus  sad  bas  been  sstlve  \m  yesrs  In 
the  air«irs  of  the  tosal  iswisb  community, 
%i)\  Marvlt.  the  eeeond  sen.  ssrvsd  with  dls« 
•MMUaa  la  tlM  AraMd  fmma  Ri  World  War 
n  MMl  It  nam  inHibt  Ml  ttov  Tarli. 


the  story   that   developed   after 

ibbl   sought    the   aid    of    the    popular 

Congreeaman  can   give   heart   to  such 

supporters    of    the    "DP"    bUl    as 

n  Thomas  J    Laivx,  of  Lawrence. 

to    the   late   Con^resameu    "Billy" 

Larry"     Connery.      Just     as     Senator 

Saltonstaxj.  won  bl^  fight  for  psas- 

thls  humanitarian  bUl.  In  the  face 

dtaheartenlng    delay    after    another. 

Lani    has    Indicated   that    he 

I  ght  to  save  the  measure  from  further 

emaslulatlon  In  the  House.    The  bill  passed 

nate  last  night.  63  to  13.  but  In  a  ver- 

Teatly  watered  down  from  the  original. 

;,i:e     Billy"  Connery  c.  nu-  quickly  to 

ot  Rabbi  Marvlt  In  1923.     Through 


S  MOTSa 

A  third  wm,  Or  Irving  Msrvit,  rssidss  In 
Pelhsm  Rsr  Psrk,  N  Y .  snd  U  etalsf  iA  sUd 
SI  aHHRI  dMMl  M«illsl    Ih  Mew  V«1l  OHy. 


I  MMMN  dMMl  MRMlla 

••R  Ha.  4.  Hiwr  liirvit'  aisu  —m  mmm  In 
In  lbs  Armf  Ml  Wavtd  Wsr  U.  N«  Msbss  his 
Mmne  tu  Nsrtfsrd  a«d  Is  surrsnily  sttssbsd 
to  rnsi  Rsvsnus  Department  IR  Ooa* 


Tbs  yuunfssl  of  lbs  Ave  sbildrsn,  Mrs. 
Ooldls  ( Marvlt  t  Lsff  U  ths  wife  ut  s  proHit* 
NOnt  dentist  In  the  Irons.  M   Y 

Through  tlMtr  readiness  to  aervs  thsir 
adopted  hiTRIolORd  In  peace  ••  well  as  In  war, 
the  Marvlt  family  has  repaid  the  lUii  kind* 
nsea  of  the  lata  "Billy"  Connery  and  the  ready 
boapttaitty  of  •  big>hearted  America 

They  stand  today  as  sn  eloquent  arguroent 
for  paeeage  of  the  DP  bUl— for  admission  of 
long-suflering  displsced  persons  of  sit  rscss 
and  creeds— and  quickly. 


Wt  Caa't  Defsad  Amencan  DcBocracy  by 
Abandoainf  It 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ARTHUR  G.  KLEIN 

or  NKw  Toax 
IN  THX  HOUS8  OF  RXPRBSCNTATIVBS 

Friday,  June  11, 1948 

Mr.  KLEIN  Mr.  Speaker,  this  vast 
country  came  through  the  most  horrible 
war  in  history  without  having  sacrificed 
any  essential  individual  rights:  on  the 


contrary,  we  preserved  meticulously  the 
forms  of  our  civilian  democracy,  and  the 
spirit  of  it.  in  our  crusade  against  fas- 
cism, the  negation  of  democracy.  We 
came  out  of  that  war  stronger  materially 
and  spiritually  than  we  had  ever  been 
before,  a  country  so  mighty  and  so 
wealthy  not  a  single  power  of  this  earth 
would  dare  challenge  our  supreniacy. 

But  now  that  all  danger  is  past,  we 
are  caught  up  in  a  wave  of  fear  which 
expresses  itself  in  attempts  at  repress  .on 
of  thought,  at  rigid  controls,  at  «ild 
statements  from  even  sober  statesmen. 
We  are  as  hysterical  as  a  group  of  old 
maids. 

Under  leave.  I  am  Inserting  in  the  Rsc- 
ORD  an  editorial  from  the  June  10  Isme 
of  the  New  York  Post  which  pursues  this 
thought:  and  furthermore  I  endorse  fully 
the  views  expressed: 

ABANDONtNC  DZMOCmACT 

There  Is  a  curious  and  false  theory  being 
expounded  both  In  the  United  States  Senate 
and  the  House  that  the  way  to  defend  de- 
mocracy to  to  abandon  it. 

This  to  the  eeeence  of  the  warped  arru- 
ments  advanced  both  for  the  draft  bill  f  nd 
for  the  Mundt-Nlxon  bUl. 

The  argument  for  the  draft  bill  runs  sorie- 
thing  like  this:  Too  few  men  are  volunteer- 
ing for  aervlce  In  the  Army  for  us  to  keep  iiur 
peacetime  Army  on  a  war  baals. 

The  argument  for  keeping  the  peacetime 
Army  on  a  war  basU  Is  that  we  face  Imminent 
war  with  Russia  everywhere  In  the  world. 

The  theory  Is  thst  RuseU  Is  determined  to 
make  wsr  on  the  I7nlt«d  Rutes  snd  thst  we 
mtist  have  an  Army  tratasd  and  big  enough  to 
meet  thst  challengs. 

The  truth  la  that  this  to  snotbor  stsp  la 
tfeo  sdort  to  ovsnrtrsM  boCto  tbo  RMItary 
msnass  of  Sovlot  Russia  snd  to  ofsrslRipliry 
the  wwRi  of  wsstlflg  §mk  a  rmasos  If  ii 
•sistsd, 

Whst  IS  rsallr  rmoms  is  thst  lbs  DsMri* 

RIORt  of  0SfOMS«  Is  dOtOTRMRSd  lo  frKpitoR 

MS  mtHBity  10  rmMo  ssrulR  of  saioRdtRf 
Its  MRiwl  fvar  mm  IIms  of  Mm  MiryfRt  fsn* 
sraMOR  of  RHIi  iMni<  iradRRMi  aRd  ssrty 
ooilofs  siRdoRio  tar  •  t^oar  mmm  tt  mM» 
tary  tralRlRC  vRloR  vmiid  tafeo  Mmri  mm  of 
stviliaR  life. 

ThO  RMlllarv    liifltiaiif  a    U  alr*«4y   |o  do||||. 

RbRl  Ml  OR'  I  svsrr  polloy, 

botR  dORie*w.   >...!  .    ■«  being  dstsr* 

mined  In  •  ••y  to  i  r  entire  peseetlms 

•sonomy  In  tbs  bsnos  at  gssrstanr  furrosMl 
snd  bto  sssosutss.  and  srlppU  tbo  stvttlan 
suthorlty  sorrosRondlngly 

That  powor  ROO  bssn  used  to  ssbotsae  sup. 
port  of  dsmoeraey  sbrnoi  oIIhom  farast— > 
and  to  justify  outrsfoous  orstpayBMnts  for 
Saudi  Arabian  oil  for  the  bentflt  of  private 
tax-free  corporations  and  Individuals.  It  has 
caused  us  to  divert  well  over  SO  percent  of 
our  tax  revenues  for  a  war  machine  controlled 
by  men  who  are  reckless  of  all  values  except 
deetructlve  force. 

Under  a  weak  President  these  forces  threat- 
en to  dictate  our  entire  economy— and  to  do 
so  on  a  wartime  basis.  The  cost.  In  tax  dol- 
Isffs  alone,  which  should  be  going  into  public 
boostng.  social  eecurlty.  inflation  controls, 
public  medicine  and  the  like  at  home,  and 
for  Impartial  relief  abroad.  Is  enormous.  The 
cost  to  democracy  to  even  greater  than  the 
dollar  coat. 

These  are  not  the  men  to  entrust  with  a 
peacetime  mobilization  on  a  war  basts;  cer- 
tainly not  the  men  to  entrxist  with  the 
enforced  Induction  of  our  moat  vigorous 
youth  Into  a  3-yenr  military  regime. 

The  Mundt-Nlxon  bill  Is  also  presented  as 
an  anti-Red  measure  on  the  theory  that  It 
would  cr.pp*  communism  on  the  home  front. 
Actually  it  would  cripple  democracy  Itutcad. 
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By  placing  the  power  to  determine  what 
citizen,  or  what  group  of  citizens,  holds 
thoughts  dangerous  to  the  United  States  in 
the  hands  of  the  Attorney  General.  It  would 
effectively  suspend  the  Bill  of  Rights  and 
open  the  door  to  wholesale  imprisonment  of 
critics  and  dissenters,  whether  from  the  far 
right,  the  center,  or  the  far  left. 

It  would  throttle  free  speech  and  dam  ex- 
pression of  minority  thought.  It  creates  the 
very  kind  of  dangers  It  pretends  to  oppose. 
It  is  vicious,  and  Its  provisions  would  threaten 
every  citizen. 

Each  of  these  measures  should  be  killed. 
Only  your  protests  will  kill  them.  Write  or 
telegraph  your  own  Congressman  and  Sena- 
tor. In  addition,  with  respect  to  the 
Mundt-Nlxon  bill,  write  or  telegiaph  your 
views  at  once  to  Senator  Awlxkdem  Wilxt, 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee, 
which  to  still  debating  the  bill. 

LITTEK  FROM  CONSTmJENTS 

Along  this  same  line.  I  am  inserting 
also  a  letter  from  two  of  my  constituents. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  C.  Wooddy,  of  16 
Stuyvesant  Circle,  New  York,  who,  under 
date  of  June  10,  wrote  to  me  on  a  number 
of  subjects  expressing  views  so  close  to 
my  own  I  might  well  have  written  the 
letter. 

NSW  YoMt,  N.  Y..  June  10.  l»4t. 
Hon.  ArrHtm  Klxim, 

Houie  of  Repre$entatit>e$. 

Wa.'^hlngton.D.C. 

Mr  DiA«  Mx.  Klein:  We  wUh  to  tell  you 
that  we  have  been  following  the  current  ses- 
sion—and your  efforts— very  cloaely.  and  for 
the  most  part,  though  the  action  In  the  House 
has  been  discouraging,  have  been  happy  to 
SOS  the  line  your  own  efforts  have  followed. 

Ceruinly,  sufMriMRBaR  sCorts  stoould  bs 
put  forth  to  soo  ttMt  Mio  ORiRarpi  or  onas 
to  falsotm*  i«  removed  w»th»nit  loss  of  tliRS— 
and  thst  th»  )ip-»rTvife  Biven  to  Isrsol  My 
frs^ldeni    ;  !•  «lv»fi  MRRMRS  ^JO^- 

Oftts  ssti' ^    '       HM4«4«hOO,   llff<  Wooddy 

■Rd  t  ROlll  fl  lb«t  mi  t/rt»«  as  t^^y  MsRdOT* 

MR  ORd  Mis  Ilk,  with  the  iM^klng  ni  Mr.  for* 
fMtsI,  OOfiltMUe  ill  dK'lsis  Ui  (tut  Ri««<«  09- 
■artmsnt    )ii«)  •«>  Um§  stialt  lbs  pt/wdsi  ksg 

Of  Psleallitu  IIRO  to  Risnsss  WOftd  pSSSS. 

n,,  .  uur  vie»s  (•»  sums  <>( 

ll,«  ,,i,  rrently  under  sonsld* 

jfftijun  Rtf  iim^f***,  I  wMiii  to  sMTsss  my 

ilSSDfMlntRIOnl     St     paMSge     of     i%9     tSK* 

f,,  hill,      If   w«   sie   not   Ut   rsduss 

i>u.  i.al  debt  now,  when  money  is  ebssp 

snd  plenillul.  when  srs  ws  to  pay  ll  off? 

f  ssrtsinly  hope  you  will  gst  atound  to 
sstlnf  on  the  Preaident's  recommendations 
lor  Increasing  the  soolal-securuy  taxes  snd 
benefld.  At  present  pries  levels  the  bene- 
fltt  are  pitifully  Inadequate  and  they  should 
be  Increased,  A  further  advantage  of  In- 
creasing both  tssss  snd  benefit*  now  U  that 
ths  cost  effsct  of  higher  benefits  will  not 
be  felt  much  until  someeime  In  the  future, 
whereas  Increased  uxes  will  drain  off  some 
inflationary  money  right  now, 

I  am  unutterably  opposed  to  the  Mundt 
bill  or  any  revised  version  of  It.  By  all 
means  let  us  expose  and  prosecute  traitors 
snd  spies,  but  let  us  not  destroy  our  liberty 
»n  the  process  Our  Nstlon  was  built  by 
nonconformists,  by  people  with  new  Ideas. 
If  we  condemn  everyone  who  has  fault  to 
find  with  things  as  they  are,  we  deny  the 
poaslblllty  of  progress. 

I  am  In  favor  of  American  assistance  to 
Europe  In  accordance  with  the  act  setting 
up  the  ECA.  I  feel  that  It  should  be  sup- 
ported with  appropriations  for  the  full 
amount  authorized  In  the  original  act. 
However.  British  perfidy  In  Palestine  has 
reached  such  heights  of  savagery  that  we 
must  exert  every  pressure  at  our  command 
to  bring  about  a  Just  settlement.  Do  we 
need  yet  another  world  war  to  teach  us 
that   If  we  acquiesce   In   this  Interuatlonai 
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brigandage  we  not  only  condemn  to  death 
the  Jews  of  Palestine,  but  we  also  take  one 
long  step  nearer  to  our  own  demise.  And 
every  man  who  failed  to  exert  the  last  ounce 
of  his  strength,  who  failed  to  seize  every  pos- 
slble  chance  of  international  peace  and 
Justice  and  mortality  must  carry  the  blame 
for  the  debacle  which  such  failure  will  Eurely 
bring. 

At  the  present  time  there  are  proposals 
before  Congress  designed  to  make  the  Ameri- 
can people  more  secure  In  their  civil  rights.  I 
refer  to  bUls  abolishing  the  poll  tax.  protect- 
ing people  from  lynching,  setting  up  a  perma- 
nent FEPC.  forbidding  segregation  In  the 
d^aft.  and  other  similar  bills.  If  these 
measures  fall  to  pass  this  session  there  will 
be  no  escape  from  the  conclusion  that  cam- 
paign promises  and  party  platforms  are 
meaningless. 

The  Reciprocal  Trade  Act  to  about  to  ex- 
pire. What  becomes  of  free  enterprise  ll 
the  House  of  Representatives  foists  a  vicious 
substitute  upon  the  United  States  and  upon 
the  world  and  we  abolish  freedom  of  trade? 
What  kind  of  private  enterprise  system  is  it 
under  which  the  Government  picks  dimes 
out  of  the  pockets  of  the  many  in  order  to 
pour  dollars  Into  the  hands  of  the  few?  We 
decry  Russia's  iron  curtain,  yet  the  House  of 
Representative  seeks  to  divide  the  world 
even  further.  When  will  we  learn  that  the 
world  cannot  live  that  way?  The  choice  to 
cooperation — free  cooperation — or  death. 
And  in  the  death  of  the  world  no  one.  not 
America — not  New  York — not  AxTMtm  Klrn, 
to  exempt. 

There  to  another  matter  before  Congreaa. 
The  dectolon  either  way  will  not  have  earth- 
shaking  consequences  In  •  material  sense. 
We  hsve  the  opportunity  to  blacken  our 
country's  name  and  conscience  or  to  make  It 
shine  more  brightly  befrn'e  the  world,  It  to 
proposed  to  sdmlt  2no,(XX;  dlnplsesd  psrsohs, 
refufoss,  to  ths  United  Rtates  In  ths  nsxt 
fl  yssrs.  Rurelv  the  number  to  pitifully  small 
•MR^od  to  tbs  RtMRMtr  waitiRf  oRd  oem' 
pMii  to  tbs  wtaitR  add  a^amtmtm  of  our 
oountry,  RtuPty  ws  sorrM  dotiy  tbom  sttd 
•tltt  ssll  eufsiiivM  liumtR,  ARd  In  tbs  bsftts 
of  Ood,  wh«h  V'lu  \0i  Uism  IR  ddR't  ssli  If 
tbsy  are  J«w  nr  CbriiHlsh;  fafRMT  or  nhm" 
bsopsr  lit  sriisani  foto  or  Oiifh  or  Bsti;  )u«t 
ssk  ir  iHsy  nssd  aRd  wsRt  •  |»lMO  to  tivs  and 
m»r%  III  fresdom  snd  In  pooM  aRd  loyalty 
to  the  lst»4  that  gives  ihsm  broad, 

In  Nsw  York  H«r>>or,  In  Mis  doonrsy  to 
our  RoRMi  tbsrs  u  •  statue  thst  holds  sloft 
s  lorsR.  TMrougli  her  ws  have  told  the  world 
"Rend  thsm,  ths  hoRMlssa,  tem|>e*t'toss'd 
to  ms." 

If  now  we  are  to  tell  thsM  sufferers  "No" 
or  If  we  sre  to  hedge  our  "Yes"  about  with 
"If's"  snd  "but's '  snd  "msybe's"  then  1st  us 
not  add  hypocrisy  Ui  stupid  sslfUhness.  Tear 
down  the  Statue  of  Liberty  I  Rt»m  the  door 
that  so  many  have  hoped  to  sntsr  snd  1st  no 
pious  tribute  to  our  vanished  msgnsnlmlty 
remind  tu  that  we  were  ones  tbs  bops  and 
ths  dream  of  all  humanity. 
Yours  very  truly, 

John  C.  Wooddt. 
Lucr  8.  Woooor, 


Reduced  Postage  on  Gift  Packages  Soob 
To  Be  a  Reality 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  DEVITT 

or  UIKNKSOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'nVES 

Friday.  June  11, 1948 

Mr.    DEVITT.     Mr.    Speaker.    I    am 
happy  to  announce  to  the  Members  o( 


the  House  today  that  beginning  on  June 
21  a  program  for  reduced  postage  on  gift 
and  relief  packages  to  the  devastated 
countries  of  Europe  will  go  into  effect. 
The  Immediate  program  calls  for  a  re- 
duction of  4  cents  from  the  normal  rate 
of  14  cents  a  pound  which  is  now  charged. 
It  will  be  recalled  that  in  the  course 
of  consideration  in  the  House  of  the 
European  recovery  program,  we  adopted 
an  amendment  to  that  bill  providing  that 
the  Administrator  of  the  program  should 
furnish  ocean-free  transportation  on  re- 
lief and  gift  packages  and  should  nego- 
tiate with  the  foreign  countries  receiving 
aid  under  the  act  for  the  free  transporta- 
tion of  such  packages  from  the  place  of 
arrival  in  Europe  to  the  place  of  destina- 
tion inland.  The  same  amendment  di- 
rected the  Relief  Administrator  to  make 
agreements  with  the  16  participating 
foreign  countries  for  the  waiving  of 
import  duties  on  such  packages. 

I  derive  appreciable  personal  satisfac- 
tion from  the  fact  that  I  .sponsored  these 
amendments  on  the  floor  of  the  House 
and  that  they  will  result  in  a  tremendous 
increase  in  the  number  of  packages  sgpt 
overseas  for  the  relief  of  the  needy 
peoples. 

Since  the  passage  of  the  act.  Adminis- 
trator Paul  Hoffman  and  Postma.ster 
Oeneral  Donaldson  have  been  working 
on  the  details  to  effectuate  the  mandate 
of  the  Congress.  TImm  ofBciaUi  have 
now  completed  ai  ranfmento  under 
which  the  over-the-water  cost  may  now 
be  paid  from  luropean  relief  funds. 
This  amounts  to  4  cents  a  pound.  Ar- 
rangetnonto  havp  not  yK  be«i  concluddd 
with  th«  pRrtiripating  foreign  countrtdf 
by  iht  termt  of  whteh  ihoit  MuiiirlRo, 
usina  mdnor*  tn  ih#  m-m11mI  ftvelvtnd 
fund  nH  up  undtr  tiM  aai,  wtU  iHiy  the 
eoNi  tfi  irnnivntitiiUm  1r§m  Mid  flAM  df 
•rrlVAl  til  r.H' '<<.<.  ^,.  itis  nMm  M  tfdtit- 
ntiimi.    W).  nMntnu  irt 

oonotudfd,  it  is  mvim  within  ths  mrx( 
f  WMrtM  ihtrt  will  b«  tn  Rdduionat  »nv« 
Ing  of  ftbout  I  e«nti;  m  that  when  ilid 
wholo  program  becomes  effective,  the  re« 
dwlion  tn  postage  on  relief  pacJuges  wtU 
amount  to  about  M  percent  of  the  pres- 
ent cost. 

At  i-he  present  ttme  Administrator 
Hoffman  Is  negotiating  agreements  with 
the  recipient  countries  under  the  Euro- 
pean Recovery  Act  under  the  terms  of 
which  these  countrleM  will  waive  their 
Import  duties  and  charges.  It  will  be 
recalled  that  many  of  the  foreign  coun- 
tries now  Impose  such  Import  duties  on 
relief  packages  containing  even  the  ne- 
cessaries and  essentials  of  life.  The 
whole  idea  of  encouraging  American  citi- 
zens to  send  more  relief  packages  to 
needful  Europeans  will,  therefore,  not  be 
fully  realized  until  the  additional  3  cents 
postage  reduction  is  effective  and  the 
import  duties  are  waived. 

I  am  a  strong  believer  in  the  "person 
to  person"  as  distinguished  from  the 
"country  to  country"  kind  of  relief.  The 
emphasis  under  the  European  recovery 
program  should  be  on  reconstruction  as 
distinguished  from  relief.  The  discharge 
of  relief  obligations  should  primarily  be 
a  humanitarian  and  a  personal  one,  rest- 
ing on  the  individual  shoulders  of  the 
people  of  this  country.  These  provisions 
of  the  European  Corporation  Act  of  ISiS 
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wll    encourage  our  American  peoplt  to 
seqd  thousands  more  packages  to 

people  every  month.  The  sending 
of  iuch  packages  is  now  btdMltakf  up  thou- 
am^fls  of  Uttie  cells  of  good  «1U  in  the 
ted  countries  of  western  Europe. 
Tiia  undoubtedly  is  of  great  assistance 
IS  in  our  long-range  objective  of  build- 
a  firm  world  peace, 
encourage  my  fellow  citizens  to  do 
alll  within  their  flnandai  means  to  dls- 
chirge  our  humanitarian  obligation  of 
he 
in 
It 


to 
inj 


on 
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ping  the  thousands  of  needful  people 
the  devastated  countries  of  Europe, 
would  be  most  appropriate  if  commu- 
nii  ies  throughout  the  land,  through  indi- 
^it^ml  drtVM  aiMl  ooauBunity -sponsored 
wmOd  eoDCcntrate  their  efforts 
the  sending  of  Individual  relief  pack- 
orerseas.  Such  a  movement,  in  ad- 
n  to  giving  great  personal  satlsfac- 
tlda  and  pleasure  to  the  givers  on  this 
8i<  e  of  the  water,  would  perform  a  very 
usfful  lenrlce  in  the  upbuilding  of  inter- 
will 
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Of  MMMMMTATTYM 

DttvlTT,   Mr.  iptainr,  iMitr 

lt»  9nkm4  my  rvmailM,  I  iu\M4» 

"M4  tiHorMl  IfMi  III*  m.  P%^\ 

Pnm  itr  Th(i#«4«r.  Jmt  ti. 

!■  tppMlMMl  to  Um 

IWMVAt,  (IV  U» 

I^l4«r  Clwurnwiii  1  mim  of  tii*  Wnim 
"  mm9mmm§»  immtt  •  •ut«fiiMt 

IMI  Hr  M  p«ri  atit  ut  IM 
•M  |»r«fr«m  I17  hit  eummitiM  and 


I  •u«t4ir  VAMocMMas  foiuMl  (bat  th«  aapi*. 

Uiu  did  nui  rviUly  raplatn  tha  itcUom  aad 

h«  went  before  tht  8enat«  Anto- 

tloM  CommittM  to  a«euM   tbt  Ho\im 

ip  of  iMMiff  tbt  appropruttni  func- 

to  T*to  tb«  declared  poUey  ct  OoagNa. 

warnad  tHa  Oanau  tbat  mteh  ooadoet  will 

tliMt  potlelaa  bafort  t)M  world  a*  ca- 

unrtllablt.  and  impouot." 

must  liave  embarraiMd  8«aator  Van- 

to  taJie  laiuc  In  tlila  manner  wiUi  tal« 

of  the  Houee.  but  be  would  not 

the  high  reputation  m  a  statesman 

he  now  enjoys  tf  he  had  failed  to  put 

pa<|rlotlsm  and  conviction  abend  of  pnrty. 

extent  of   the   mlatake  made  by  the 

oaa  be  appreciated  flam  the  propa- 

ua«  wlUcb  the  Rmalin  aovemoMnt 

already  begun  to  make  ot  the  situation 

tba  dismay  which  It  baa  caused  In  the 

of  our  friends  who  have  braved  the 

of   Russia   to  join   with   us  in   this 

The  United  States  is  being  repre- 

to  the  rest  of  the  world  as  a  weak 

unreliable  reed,  and  its  polidea  aa  ablft- 

insmcere.  and  uncertain. 

is  to  be  hoped  that  Senator  Vahmh- 

'8  courageous  action  will  result  In  such 

ot  the  damage  as  may  be  possible.    The 

States  cannot  afford  to  create  distrust 

ts  staadfastncea  in  wo^ld  affairs.    Sena- 

VAiraonaM  warned  correctly  when   he 

that  leadership  tor  peace  cannot  be  built 

ibtftlBff 


eiu  alty 
▼er  ture. 


Chairman  Txaoi  ccwte«di  tbat  his  cut  of 
the  appropriation  waa  baaed  on  a  factual 
analysts  of  the  need  of  KRP.  Bis  statement 
falla  to  bear  bbn  oat.  80  far  as  it  presents 
•a  analyelit  It  aataly  is  based  on  tbe  argv- 
ment  tbat  svdi  arttelea  as  tractors  are  badly 
needed  at  home,  not  tbat  they  are  unneces- 
sary abroad.  It  makea  a  sense! sw  comparl- 
Bon  between  wheat  consumption  abroad  and 
in  this  country,  which  has  tbe  moat  varied 
diet  on  earth.  But  even  tbeee  Items  aoeoont 
fur  only  a  small  part  of  the  cut  The  major 
reduction  waa  atiUeved  by  the  purely  arbi- 
trary method  of  orderlnj?  that  the  approprta- 
tk)n  cover  IS  months  Instead  of  la. 

There  is  nothing  sacred  about  any  par- 
ticular amount,  but  Congreee  after  cairfol 
and  prolonged  study  by  tbe  appropriate  eora- 
mlttces  settled  on  tt.MSjlN)0.000  for  Curopean 
and  Asiatic  reeoaetiuctioo  and  relief  for  next 
year.  Por  the  appropriations  committee  to 
overrule  that  decision  la  Indefensible.  Re- 
I  li  the  proper  task  of  the 
oti  basis  of  that  per- 
formance Congress  next  year  would  be  in 
position  to  make  an  informed  judgment  of 
further  needs. 

aa  Mr.  Taaa  proposes  Is  a 
of  tbe  policy.    Ttiere  may  be  a 
tinn  In  tiMfe  tatltcs.  but  those 
^^  <o  It  »ill  dlMOff  tbat  plsylng 

MflMi  WHk  IMMM  of  PMM*  and   srcunty, 

Ifeoifli  la  tiM  aana  of  aMnaoiy,  win  boom- 


•I  Ubtf'i  Rifliii  li  tli«  Ba«i« 
Fobs^IlM  Iff  PfifgfUy  In  Owr  Me4' 
ffilMltty 

ItXtMMMOM  or  flMMAfllM 

HON.  CHIT  HOLIHIU) 


IN  TMI  NOOM  or  MmVNPrrATIVM 
Fn4at,Jun§tl,t$4t 

Ur.mourmjD.    W.  Untur,  Abr>. 

ham  Uncoin,  on§  of  our  wl«t«t  Praai. 
d«nu,  sftid: 

Labor  u  HMtopaMant  of  and  prior  to  cup. 
ttai.  Capital  li  bM  tbe  frull  of  lobar  and 
eouid  never  ham  abMed  bMl  Mtor  aoi  Arst 
MlMed.  Labor  is  the  superior  of  espiui  and 
deserves  much  the  hit^ber  eonalderstlon. 

X  am  proud  to  say  that  I  labored 
physically  for  many  yean  before  X  was 
elected  to  Congress.  X  know  from  expe- 
rience what  it  means  10  "earn  ones  bread 
by  the  sweat  of  his  brow."  My  workweek 
for  many  years  averaged  60  oours  per 
week.  It  has  been  only  natural  and  right 
for  me  to  understand  the  problems  of 
people  who  work  for  their  daily  bread 
and  I  have  been  diligent  in  my  opposition 
to  Federal  legislation  whose  purpose  was 
to  harm  the  worker  and  reduce  their 
wages. 

During  my  6  years  service  in  Coneress. 
many  bills  have  been  introduced  which, 
in  my  opinion,  were  harmful  to  labor. 
Among  these  were  the  Smith-Connally 
bill,  the  G»Tnne  portal -to- portal  bill,  the 
Case  bill,  and  finally  the  most  harmful 
bill  of  all.  the  Taft-Hartley  bUi.  I  op- 
posed all  of  these  bills.  Under  the  Re- 
pubiican-controUed  Congress,  the 
Gwynne  bill  and  the  Taif-Hartley  bill 
have  been  passed. 

The.se  bills  contain  many  sections 
which  have  not  as  yet  been  used  against 


labor.  The  Republicans  are  holding 
these  punitive  sections  in  abeyance  until 
after  the  forthcoming  Presidential  elec- 
tion in  November.  If  they  are  successful 
in  electing  a  Republican  President  and 
maintaining  their  present  majority  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  Sen- 
ate, they  will  be  In  a  position  to  take  away 
from  the  workers,  most  of  their  hard-won 
gains  of  the  last  14  years.  Under  the 
Democratic  administration  from  1932  to 
1M6.  labor  was  protected  and  their  pro- 
tective unions  grew  from  a  membor.'^hip 
of  approximately  3.000.000  to  almost  16.- 
000.000.  Their  woiklng  hours  were 
shortened  and  their  wages  became 
greater. 

The  standard  of  living  was  bettered 
and  our  society  as  a  whole  has  been  bene- 
fitted more  in  the  past  16  years  than  in 
any  ilorilar  period  in  our  history.  TlUs 
ivoves  that  high  wages  for  the  workers 
BMUis  proaperiiy  for  all.  If  the  RepuMI- 
can  philosophy,  aa  oiprtwed  In  the  Taf t- 
HarUoy  bill  which  th«-v  fatbertd  tad 
pattod.  ii  enforced.  I  fear  we  art  btftded 
•cam  for  tnotbtr  Hoover  dipfinlon  era. 

Let  us  consider  briefly  the  simple  but 
tfiw  •oonowlc  fMU  which  are  %o  Im- 
portant to  the  welfare  of  Ihi*  workers  and 
•iM  to  all  of  thf  PtopI*  In  our  modern 
ouMhtiM  protfuetlon  MMifty, 

AflMUtt  IMM  kMS  bulkM  kf  tiM  bOM . 
IU»h,  llMW.  m4  ttttt  of  IMT  vorlMti, 
WMIiMl  llM  MptQdiiur*  of  ufiloM  aiMi« 


Um§  H  wtitfatmi  mtnv,  wf  muM  not 

^^gn  ^A^^^^  t^a  d^^A^B  ^^  h^A  aa  ilia 
I  MNrMMM  MMiMI  m  tWO  WOfMi   vttf 


gigiHjiiiiri  tr  itvlnfl  tf  any  paopta 

Our  iPiMfMiaiiM  M  (ho  foriMoat  Ma* 
Um  WHk  iha  hiahr.t  aiM^ATd  9t  MvlAf 
iopMM  primarily  on  m  aroT'lilorotMiif 
•oiiMiaipUofi  of  gfKxls  ot  all  ktnd«,  Tu 
put  H  In  tnothar  way,  tha  average  nil. 
■on  must  b«  fad,  clothad,  and  housed 
botttr  in  tha  futvre  than  In  tha  pant. 
Must  have  betUr  health  service  dur* 
ing  hie  lifetime  and  he  mu^t  be  pro* 
teeUd  in  bia  old  Me  against  the  hazards 
of  poverty,  dieeaee.  and  want. 

Why  do  I  make  the  foregoing  itate- 
ment?  We  have  multiplied  our  produc- 
tlve  capacity  of  all  kinds  of  goods  by 
labor-saving  machinery.  Every  year 
brings  new  and  better  machinery  which 
multiplies  the  productive  capacity  of 
man  manyfold.  It  also  decreases  the 
the  burden  of  physical  effort.  The  peo- 
ple of  our  society  become  more  Inter- 
dependent on  each  others  production, 
and  the  distribution  and  exchange  of 
goods  becomes  more  Important.  Unless 
the  average  citizen  can  purchase  the 
goods  produced  by  our  machines.  It  Is 
evident  that  our  machines  must  be- 
come idle.  This  means  unemployment 
for  the  tenders  of  the  machines,  and  a 
breakdown  in  our  modem  way  of  life. 
When  this  occurs,  we  say  we  are  having 
a  depression. 

In  our  modem  machine-production 
society,  the  great  problem  which  faces 
us  is  the  division  of  the  profit  of  the 
machine.  We  must  decide  what  per- 
centage of  goods  shall  go  to  the  tenders 
of  the  machines  in  the  form  of  wages 
and  what  percentage  of  goods  shall  go  to 
the  owners  of  the  machines  in  the  form 
of  profits. 
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That  division  of  goods  In  a  free  society 
such  as  ours,  depends  on  negotiation  or 
bargaining  between  workers  and  owners. 
The  owners  have  the  advantage  of  deter- 
mination as  to  operation  of  the  machin- 
ery and  the  workers  have  the  advantage 
of  determining  whether  they  work  or  not. 
The  owner  can  shut  down  his  plant  and 
lock  out  the  workers.  The  workers  can 
refuse  to  tend  or  operate  the  plant  ma- 
chinery, and  this  is  the  strike. 

These  Interruptions  of  production  are 
detrimental  to  the  smooth  functioning  of 
our  modern  society  but  it  is  important 
for  us  to  realize  that  no  alternative  solu- 
tion has  been  found,  as  yet.  which  has 
proven  better.  Compulsion  from  gov- 
ernment on  either  the  owner  or  the 
worker  endangers  the  function  of  our 
free-enterprise  economy.  Such  compul- 
sion Is  a  step  toward  the  police  state. 

Pending  therefore  the  gradual  evolu- 
tion of  a  more  equitable  division  of  goods 
through  the  present  methods  of  collec- 
tive bargaining  or  negotiation  between 
owner  and  worker,  what  should  the  func- 
tion of  government  be' 

It  s«»em»  to  me  that  government'^  obli- 
gation N  a  Joint  obligation  to  owner, 
worker,  and  iMt  but  not  lr«*t,  lo  society 
•a  a  whole.  We  must  Me  that  tho  owner 
■nd  (he  worker  are  viven  (he  Mame  fair 
trpatmfm,  Our  to«lMla(lon  mu«l  not 
penatliie  either  the  labor  union*,  which 
repfeMn(  (he  worker  in  eollertlve  kar* 
fjumne,  nnr  ih*  rtwrnr  »ttn^p. 

II  la  for  llil«  rcA«ofi  ihai  t  have  tried 
proioft  the  wtukpin  in  tnt  it\tp*t*\^u»n 
liUtikof  te«i«la(iim,  au«}t  a*  iha 
.^•CofintUr  Ati,  ih«  Om#  MM,  (h« 

rwrniM  m.  Mi  fht  Tkri'iil«rUay  Art 

,  VOiatf  NktiMi  •)!  of  ihoaa  aitil'lalNM 

kilU  k#«aiM«  I  »ln«araly  Mifved  iltai 

(hey  would  weaken  lalwr  on  ll*  »ld«  u(  the 

eollt*LllVH-l>MUItllllM''    ui'lo. 

It  l«  popularly  believed,  due  U)  i)t«wM- 
paper  and  radio  propaianda,  that  labor 
unloni  have  achieved  a  position  of  undue 
■treniih  over  the  ownera  or  management 
group.  I  do  not  believe  this  concept  Is 
eupported  by  facti.  Cirtaln  labor  lead- 
en  have  been  extreme  in  their  demands, 
but  the  over-all  position  of  15.000,000 
worker*  who  are  members  of  organized 
labor  unions  has  not  been  too  strong. 
Their  standard  of  living  Is  the  proof  of 
my  statement;  it  is  not  too  high  in  the 
light  of  our  modern  capacity  to  produce. 
Most  of  the  workers  in  America  could 
easily  consume  more  food  and  clothes 
and  should  have  better  health  services 
and  belter  houses  to  live  in.  If  the 
consumption  of  goods  was  increased  it 
would  also  mean  better  business  for  the 
professional  and  service  trades  and 
more  profits  for  the  owners  of  land  and 
machinery. 

This  important  fact  should  never  be 
forgotten:  Where  the  workers  are  em- 
ployed at  good  wages  the  modern  mass 
production  and  consumption  of  goods  of 
all  kinds  increases,  our  standard  of  liv- 
ing advances,  and  the  profits  of  the  pro- 
fessional group,  the  service-trade  group, 
the  business  group,  and  the  owner  group 
increases  in  direct  proportion  to  the  gross 
wages  paid  the  workers. 

I  conclude  my  remarks,  therefore,  with 
a  repetition  of  Abraham  Lincolns  re- 


marks. "Labor  Is  Independent  of  and 
prior  to  capital.  Capital  is  but  the  fruit 
of  labor  and  could  never  have  existed 
had  labor  not  first  existed.  Labor  is  the 
superior  of  capital  and  deserves  much  the 
higher  consideration." 

In  defending  the  rights  of  the  workers, 
through  continued  opposition  to  unfair 
and  punitive  labor  legislation.  I  am  de- 
fending the  basic  foundation  of  our  Amer- 
ican free-enterprise  system. 

I  am  helping  to  maintain  the  maxi- 
mum purchasing  power  of  the  consumer 
for  more  and  more  goods.  If  this  con- 
sumption of  goods  is  protected  and  in- 
creased we  need  have  no  fear  of  a  de- 
pression. 


Office  and  Civil  Service,  and  to  each  Member 
in  the  United  States  Congress  from  the  State 
of  Maryland. 

Approved  June  1.  1948. 

Wm.  Przston  Lane.  Jr., 

Goremor.. 
Joseph  R.  Btknes. 

President  of  the  Senate. 
C.  Ferdinand  Stbekt, 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Delegates. 


Salary  Increases  for  Postal  Employees 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON  GEORGE  H.  FALLON 

ur  MASTLAMD 

IN  THE  MOUOi  or  ll«PII»aENTATlV«8 
Frldav.June  ii,194i 

Mr.  KALLON,  Mr,  Speaker,  undif 
Iflave  lo  extend  my  remark*  in  the  Rac- 
OND,  1  Include  the  fullowint  letter  and 
renuluilon : 

kaeeimvi  tiieA«TMeMr, 
AnuMpitHi,  Mi.,  Jufii  10,  194$, 
Hm,  ttaoaee  M  rkU4t*t, 

C»n§f'»*  iff  "♦'  l/w""'^  lii»H'*, 

om  cowmmMw  ¥t,\AMij  %i  uireetwrn 

(4  the  MMflaili  K#a»«le»wf*  »  •♦«  *M«i.-»oe 

h«>«wtih  Mpf  of  •*•'•"*'  ' 

M«<  4,  «»f  the  epentti  «<••■ 

•elery  UM'ruNM*  fi«f  t»>«*ui  »»Hi»i«^«*i»«' 

*•"  ""'^  ''"'"i,  U  ■»..  If, 

feerelery  e/  Utai* 

M«naie  Joint  Reeoluilon  4 
Joint    re<M»luilof«    r«qu«»tlMg    tbe    C^jrigrttn 

of  til*  Uitiied  aiMtea  m  enaet  leglatHtion 

providing  fur  Ml»ry  inereaeei  fur  po*t«l 

tfinployteit 

Wherru  tho  price  of  ell  eommodltle*  «nd 
MrvicM  hKi  been  contlnuouily  rising  elnoe 
ltt30,  with  every  indication  tlmt  the  edvanoe 
in  prlcei  will  continue;  and 

WhercM  thU  condition  of  high  prices  has 
lowered  the  etandarda  cf  living  for  all  poaui 
employeea,  Increased  Indebtedness,  threat- 
ened ownership  of  homes,  and  dissipated 
savings;  and 

Whereas,  this  lowered  standard  of  living 
for  postal  employees  seriously  threatens  the 
efficiency  of  the  postal  services  by  the  loss 
of  employees,  resigning  from  the  service,  so 
that  no  permanent,  efficient  force  can  be 
built  up:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  General  Assembly  of  Mary- 
land, That  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
be  and  it  Is  hereby  requested  to  enact  legis- 
lation at  the  earliest  possible  date,  granting 
to  postal  employees  an  annual  Increase  com- 
patible with  present  living  conditions,  and 
that  such  Increases  be  retroactive  to  Janu- 
ary 1.  1948;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved.  That  the  secretary  of  state  be 
and  he  is  hereby  requested  to  send  a  copy 
of  this  resolution  under  the  great  seal  of 
the  State  of  Maryland  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  the  Clerk 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
States,  to  the  chairman  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Civil  Service  and  Post  Office,  to  the 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Post 


Yugoslavia  Freer  Under  Tito  Than  Greece 
Under  Griswold 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HUBERT  S.  ELLIS 

or  WEST  VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVIS 

Frldav.June  11, 1948 

Mr.  ELLIS,    Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Rccoao.  I 
include  the  following  editorial  from  the 
Omaha  World-Herald  of  June  9.  1944: 
MOW  aaaiM  eoae 

Dwlght  Oriawold  i«  beek  in  Athens  for 
to  dAys. 

If  the  ptireee  ef/tmds  a  little  like  a  1*11 
•efttettee,  the  itiferetif*  la  underetandaale, 
rtief<>rmer  nfUtnakn  (Hvetnof  hcehadotMil 
thi"  I'fiiehMt  I  ">»  wwirt 

A*  u*>n«i  '•(  <  I'Nri  hiiMW'h  In  Oweee 

I,.    hN«    )""fi    MtMlKO'l    Willi  fifeMlldin#   Um 

hiPh*  ftt)t  ftiifvivN  in  ihet  aoiMify^ 
If  in  MeeMUNi,  »r  rmtm,  MmI  taoiWMiiiiiti 

Hp  iii>i«(  ""•  "f  iuf0H0     T«i  ihai  MM  Ihe 
{/..liM.i  bi.<>...  1. 1.1.  i>i  i(«  iin/'ii  in  the  Ofeek 

'He  |I7I;»<»'M»'»" 
..I  vmuf      'Hie 

>iMfe  le 

U0no  eemmwHlem  mit  at  Oreeee,  Mr, 
oiuwoui  has  elaa  fOMi^rt  U  heoemry  u»  lalef' 
Venn  lit  Iha  iMiefnal  »ff»ir»  *>i  u»»  '"••»  oav* 
nuiiiiDiii  It  ta  genartilly  imntiiipn  n»»ti  be 
Um  i  1 1  had  a  hand  In  rMhufflK.K  (he  C'ahlnel, 
(Ui  uKiped  i<»  inereaee  ll»  "«nie  at  the 

eipauMi  ut  the  Oreek  Peii 

Hit  Job  has  been  complicated  bjr  tbe  un- 
democratic nature  of  tbe  present  Oreek  0«v. 
ernment,  by  the  waste  and  IneflJclency  of  tbe 
UNRRA  administration  that  preceded  bim. 
by  the  Ineptitude  of  the  Oreek  Army  in  lU 
war  on  the  CommunUt  guerrillas,  by  the  di- 
vision of  American  authority  between  him 
and  the  United  States  Arabaaaador.  and  by 
the  tradition  that  Balkan  meaaea  are  never 
aolved  but  merely  palliated. 

Nevertheless,  Mr.  Orlswold  waa  able  to  re- 
port to  Congress  during  his  brief  trip  to 
Washington  a  few  days  ago  tbat  'Com- 
munism is  stopped  in  Greece." 

Mr.  Orlswolds  critics,  like  the  difficulties 
of  his  Job,  have  been  increasing  in  number 
and  intensity.  From  the  beginning  Mr. 
Griswold  has  had  Pravda  and  the  Chicago 
Tribtme  calling  him  a  gauletler.  Hoxtver. 
the  middle-of-the-road  American  press  In 
Athens  has  on  the  whole  been  favorable  to 
him. 

Comes  now  the  New  York  Herald  Trlbune'a 
correspondent.  Homer  Blgart.  to  voice  a  vig- 
orous dissent.  In  reply  to  a  letter  of  pro- 
test Mr.  Griswold  sent  to  Mr.  Blgarfs  editor, 
the  correspondent  denies  a  charge  of  consort- 
ing with  GreeK  leftists  and  giving  his  dis- 
patches a  leftist  slant. 

He  counter-charges  that  basic  liberties 
have  been  suppressed  In  Greece,  that  the 
Grl&vicld  mission  has  condoned  mass  arrests, 
mass  executions,  and  mass  exile  of  so-called 
bandits,  that  Greece  Is,  In  fact,  a  police  slat*. 
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Blgart  writes  from  Tugoelavla,  which 
ya  ia  freer  under  Tito  than  Is  Greece 
Grlswold  and  under  a  corrupt  Greek 
■rr.ment. 

Herald  Tribune,  a  liberal  Republican 
newftpaper.   remarks    pointedly    that    It   has 
coikplete  confidence  In  Mr.  Bigart's  obeerva- 
and  fidelity  to  the  truth." 
the  price  of  stopping  communism   In 
has  been  the  establishment  of  a  police 
statfc.  grave  qiiestlons  now  arise  about  the 
wlsqom  of  our  Greek  Intervention. 

the  attempt  to  keep  communism  out 

the  American  mission  let  totalitarianism 

another  door?     And  In  this  attempt 

American  newsmen  been  "under  wraps ' 

by  Mr.  Criswold?    Is  there  a  subtle 

orshlp  in  Greece  that  has  hidden  the  true 

natjire    of    the    many-sided    conflict    there? 

If  so,  what  baa  America  gained  except  a 

fragile   barrier  against   commu- 
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tan  pcrary, 
ntsi  1? 

T  acre  Is  more  Involved  here  than  the  Greek 
advmture.  America  Is  about  to  embark  on 
oth  T  aid  mlaalons  under  the  Marshall  plan. 
Greek  aid  has  baan  a  sort  of  pilot  plant  to 
fteii  castrate  how  an  economic  rescue  job 
cow  Id  build  a  strong  democratic  state  that 
GOV  id  some  day  stand  alone. 

^ny  accomplishment  less  than  that  may 
wel  be  futile.  If.  after  a  year  of  Amerlc;i:i 
aid  Greece  Is  less  free  than  Tito's  domain. 
civil  war  Is  still  unresolved  and  the  call  Is 
for  further  expenditure,  there  Is  reason  to 
woi  der  whether  the  Greek  adventure  Is  going 
cur  way. 


to  Must  Treat  Our  People  Fairly  If 
ucy  Expect  Any  Atsistaoce  From  Ut 
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Iter.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker  there  has 
eoiie  to  my  attention  a  matter  affecting 

I  air  line  which  was  certiflcated  by  our 
Civ  U  Aeronautics  Board  to  provide  direct 
ser  ice  between  the  western  half  of  the 
Uh  ted  States  and  South  America.  I 
refT  to  Branifl  International  Airways, 
wh  ch  has  its  headquarters  at  Dallas. 
Te:;..  In  my  State,  and  which  serves  Illi- 
nois. Iowa.  Mis.<:ouri,  Kansas.  Oklahoma. 
Arl:an.sas,  Tennessee.  Colorado,  and 
Te:  :as. 

iiter  exhaustive  hearings  and  study, 
Uu  Civil  Aeronautics  Board,  with  the 
am  iroval  of  the  Pre.sidenr,  of  the  United 
SU  tes.  awarded  BraniCf  International 
Ail  ways  a  route  into  South  America  on 
May  22.  1846.  Before  South  American 
ser /ice  could  be  started,  the  State  De- 
paitment  had  to  negotiate  bilateral  air 
traosport  agreements,  or  assist  BranifT 
to  obtain  operating  permits  with  nine 
sovereign  countries.  Among  the  coun- 
tri(  s  of  South  America  to  be  served  is 
Peiu. 

PO  J    STONED    ACSFKMENT    WTTH    rNTTn)    STATES 

(to  December  27.  1946.  the  Govern- 
me  It  of  Peru  signed  a  joint  air  transport 
agreement  with  the  Government  of  the 
Un  ted  States  of  America,  providing  for 
rec  procal  rights  for  air  lines  operating 
betireen  the  two  countries.  This  air 
tra  isport  agreement  Is  similar  to  others 


negotiated  by  the  State  Department  with 
other  Republics  In  South  America.  It 
contains  ample  provisions  for  consulta- 
tion, negotiation,  and  even  arbitration,  in 
the  event  of  disagreement  or  dispute. 

In  {.ccordance  with  the  terms  of  this 
bilateral  air  transport  agreement,  the 
Ministry  of  Aeronautics  of  Peru  Issued 
to  Braniff  Airways  an  operating  permit 
providing  Braniff  with  the  right  to  op- 
erate between  the  United  States  and 
Peru  via  intermediate  points  and  to 
poLits  beyond. 

On  July  24,  1947,  the  Civil  Aeronau- 
tics Board  of  the  United  States,  recip- 
rocally, granted  a  foreign  air  carrier  per- 
mit to  Peruvian  International  Airways, 
giving  them  the  right  to  fly  into  the 
United  States  and  serve  Washington, 
New  York  City,  and  points  beyond.  On 
page  14  of  this  foreign  air  carrier  per- 
mit, the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  stated 
that  Branifl  wa.s  authorized  by  our  Gov- 
ernmenj,  to  provide  service  on  a  route — 

Prom  Houston,  Tci..  through  Havana. 
Canal  Zone,  and  along  the  west  coast  of 
Sotrth  America,  via  points  Including  Lima,  to 
the  terminal  points  Rio  de  Janeiro.  Brazil, 
and  Buencs  Aires,  Argentina. 

FZBU    StrSFBlfBED    PERMTT    UNDE>    rLlMST 


In  preparation  for  this  service.  Braniff 
purcha-sec*  DC-6  aircraft.  con.<;tructed  ra- 
dio stations,  employed  and  trained  per- 
sonnel. Investing  some  $4,000,000.  Yet. 
only  a  few  days  l)€fore  Braniff  Airways 
was  ready  to  initiate  its  first  scheduled 
service  as  far  as  Lima.  Peru,  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Peru  su-spended  the  Braniff 
permit,  under  the  pretense.  ?o  they  stat- 
ed, that  they  had  no  previous  knowledge 
that  Braniff  Airways  was  going  to  serve 
Havana.  Cuba,  enroute  to  Lima,  and 
that  It  would  thus  compete  with  their 
own  air  line.  Peruvian  International  Air- 
ways. The  record  is  clear  that  Peru  had 
full  knowledge  of  the  exact  route  to  be 
operated  by  Braniff. 

This  unilateral  action  on  the  part  of 
the  Government  of  Peru,  in  violation  of 
their  Bilateral  Air  Transport  Agreement 
with  the  United  States,  prevents  our 
United  States  Flag  Air  Carrier.  Braniff. 
from  flying  into  Lima.  Peru  and  forces 
them  to  turn  around  at  Guayaquil. 
Ecuador. 

This  will  not  block  the  extension  of 
the  Braniff  route  on  to  Bolivia.  Brazil, 
and  Argentina,  but  It  will,  naturally, 
delay  it. 

What  Is  t>ehind  this  arbitrary  action. 
I  do  not  pretend  to  know  or  to  guess. 
But  this  much  I  wish  to  state  very  frank- 
ly: The  Republic  of  Peru  has  failed  to 
live  up  to  Its  solemn  agreement.  There 
are  ample  provisions  In  the  Bilateral  Air 
Transport  Agreement  for  discussion  in 
connection  with  all  matters  contained  in 
the  agreement.  There  is  absolutely  no 
justification  and  no  legal  right.  In  my 
Judgment,  for  Peru  to  act  unilaterally. 

Thus,  unless  these  differences  can  be 
adjusted  at  once.  Braniff.  an  air  line  of 
the  United  States,  acting  in  full  faith 
and  confidence  In  Its  United  States  cer- 
tificate, and  upon  this  agreement  be- 
t.\  n  P  ;  u  and  cur  country,  and  upon 
t::.  pci..;.L  issued  by  Peru  thereunder, 


has  now  Invested  some  $4,000,000  and 
may  face  tremendous  losses  which  Indi- 
rectly may  have  to  be  borne  by  the  tax- 
payers of  the  United  States. 

PERU   AfTEONTED   UNITED   STATSS 

In  my  Judgment,  the  Government  of 
Peru  has  affronted  the  United  States  in 
a  high-handed  and  unfriendly  manner, 
yet  I  am  informed  that  this  same  Gov- 
ernment plans  to  apply  to  the  Export - 
Import  Bank  for  a  loan  of  some  $50,000.- 
000  for  their  development  projects.  I 
am  sure  you  are  aware  of  the  fact  that 
an  amendment  to  the  Export-Import 
Bank  Act  of  1945.  as  amended  (S.  2549) , 
has  passed  the  Senate  and  is  now  await- 
ing study  and  hearing  in  the  House 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee.  The 
ptvpose  of  this  amendrrent  is  to  expand 
the  loaning  capacity  of  the  Export-Im- 
port Bank,  primarily,  to  provide  further 
financial  aid  to  the  countries  of  Latin 
America.  Unless  this  amendment  Is 
passed,  the  Export-Import  Bank  will  be 
unable  to  make  any  further  advances  to 
many  of  these  countries,  especially  Peru. 

WHY   SHOULD    UKFTEO  STATES   HELP  PEXU   UHDCI 
ClacUMSTANCES  T 

I  raise  the  question  as  to  why  the 
United  States  of  America  should  con- 
tinue to  act  In  a  liberal  and  open- 
handed  manner  with  countries  who  -e- 
peatedly  ignore  their  obligations  to  the 
United  States,  and  who  repeatedly  and 
contemptuously  kick  us  on  the  shins. 
If  the  Oovernraent  of  Peru  does  not  lift 
the  Braniff  suspension  at  once  and  con- 
duct itself  in  accordance  with  the  t«  rms 
of  the  bilateral  agreement,  I  Intend  to 
Introduce  an  amendment  to  the  Export- 
Import  Bank  Act  to  the  effect  t^at: 
No  part  of  the  funds  of  the  Export- Im- 
port Bank  will  be  made  available  for 
loan  purposes  to  any  country  which  has 
failed  to  live  up  to  Its  agreements  »ith 
the  United  States  of  America. 

COLOEM    EULE   SHOUU)  APFLT   TO   OtTB   COdO- 
NEICHBOR  POLICY 

I  think  that  only  by  such  firm  and 
resolute  action  can  the  United  States 
make  some  of  its  neighbors  realize  that 
we.  too.  are  a  sovereign  country;  that  we, 
too.  like  fair  treatment,  and  that  we  will 
be  good  neighbors  only  to  those  coun- 
tries who  are  good  neighbors  to  us. 

(From  American  Aviation  Dally  of 
June  8.  19481 

The  BBAMirr  KirrmAjtcE  Into  BorrrH  Amduca 
(Background  analysis  by  W.  W.  P  ) 

Inauguration  of  service  to  South  America 
by  Braniff  International  Airways  has  mora 
than  the  usual  ramifications  of  opening  up 
a  new  route.  It  Is  the  first  challenge  by  a 
United  States  certiflcated  carrier  to  the  con- 
tinent dominated  up  to  now  by  Pan  Araerl- 
c«m  World  Airways  and  Pan  Amerlcan-Orace 
Airways.  It  Is  a  new  chapter  in  United  States 
international  air  transport. 

It  has  already  become  a  hectic  battle.  The 
opening  shots  were  fired  when  Branifl  was 
certiflcated  2  years  ago. 

Up  to  now  the  lim)ads  Into  Latin  America 
by  United  States  certificated  carriers  have 
be«n  of  relatively  minor  Importance.  Amer- 
ican Airlines  first  penetrated  the  scene  with 
service  to  Mexico  City.  Than  National  was 
ccrtmcatad  Into  Havana.  Caatem  Into  P-ierto 
Rico,  and  Chicago  &  Southern  into  Babana 
and  Venezuela.    But  these  ar«  fringe  opera- 
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tlons.    The  Braniff  route  extends  all  the  way 
to  Buenoe  Aires. 

It  Is  no  secret  that  PAA  and  Pangra  have 
left  no  stone  unturned  to  block  Branlff's 
entry  Into  South  America.  Officials  of  both 
companies  have  freely  admitted  as  much  to 
Braniff  officials  and  to  all  others  within  hear- 
ing. In  view  of  the  20  years  of  freedom  and 
exclusivity  which  both  companies  have  had 
in  the  Southern  Hemisphere,  the  opposition 
to  a  newcomer  Is  understandable.  There  Is 
no  other  part  of  the  world,  and  certainly  no 
part  of  the  United  States,  where  the  com- 
petitive battle  l3  fought  with  so  few  holds 
barred  as  In  South  America. 

B&AN'nrr  management  accepts  challenge 
There  Is  probably  no  other  alr-Une  man- 
agement In  the  United  States  that  would 
undertake  the  South  American  challenge  In 
the  face  of  both  known  and  unknown  ob- 
stacles from  the  firmly  entrenched  Incum- 
bents. But  Thomas  E.  Braniff  has  faced  ob- 
stacles before  which  others  believed  Insur- 
mountable. He  took  a  beating  with  his 
Aerovlas  Braniff  In  Mexico  when  he  tried  to 
Invade  that  field  without  benefit  of  a  United 
States  certificate.  He  learned  many  lessons. 
He  has  gone  about  the  development  of  his 
new  service  with  calm  and  calculated  deter- 
mination. 

The  set-back  which  he  received  In  the 
midst  of  the  prelnaugural  tour,  when  the 
Government  of  Peru  suspended  his  permit  a 
week  before  regular  commercial  service  was 
to  begin,  was  siifflclent  to  discourage  the  most 
hardy  alr-Une  management.  Yet  Mr.  Branifl 
took  this  set-back  In  his  stride  as  Just  an- 
other anticipated  skirmish.  Others  might 
have  postponed  Inauguration  of  service  in- 
definitely. But  Branifl  Airways  began  oper- 
ating last  Friday  as  far  as  It  could — to  Guaya- 
quU,  Ecuador,  and  will  begin  service  to  Lima 
as  soon  as  the  present  difficulties  are  over- 
come. 

WELL-PLANNED    PREINAUGUTWL    TOUE 

It  would  probably  be  unwise  to  underesti- 
mate Branlff's  penetration  of  Latin  America. 
He  will  have  many  more  difficulties  before  his 
line  terminates  at  Buernos  Aires  and  Rio  de 
Janeiro. 

No  aU-  line  has  ever  staged  a  better-planned 
or  more  diplomatic  prelnaugural  tour.  On 
board  the  Braniff  special  were  powerful  bank- 
ing, publUhlng,  and  political  Interests. 
State  receptions  by  foreign  governments  and 
United  States  embassies  were  the  high  lights. 
The  receptions  accorded  Braniff  and  his  party 
at  all  points.  Including  Peru,  were  of  the 
highest  order.  Not  the  least  vital  features 
of  the  tour  was  the  poise  and  diplomacy  of 
Mr.  Braniff  himself.  His  executive  vice  pres- 
ident, Charles  E.  Beard,  performed  equally 
well. 

Without   a   United  States   certificate   and 
the  firm  backing  of  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment, no  American  company  could  hope 
to  Invade  the  PAA  field  In  South  America. 
And  this  Is  the  keystone  to  the  entire  Branifl 
program— that  Braniff  Airways  Is  an  author- 
ized instrumentality  of  the  United  States. 
Thus  on  all  questions  of  operating  rights. 
Braniff  passes  the  responsibility  to  the  State 
Department.     In  Washington  the  State  De- 
partment has  backed  him  up   100  percent. 
Braniff  has  had  to  Install  Its  own  ground 
facilities   everywhere   except   In   Peru   where 
the     Government     Itself     handles     airways 
communications  through  a  subsidiary  called 
Corpac.    As  a  result.  Braniff  has  Installed  the 
most  powerful  airways  communications  set- 
up In  South  America;  so  powerful.  In  fact, 
that  when  a  Braniff  survey  plane  taxied  to 
the  end  of  the  runway  at  Lima  and  radioed 
Its  take-off  report,  Braniff  stations  In   the 
United  States  as  far  as  Chicago  acknowledged 
the  pilot's  report.     It  seems  clear  that  other 
airlines  (except  PAA  and  Panagra,  of  course) 
will    be    utilizing    Braniff   facUltlea    m    due 
course. 


Panagra  has  refused  to  provide  any  facil- 
ities to  Braniff  whatsoever.  This  necessi- 
tated Branlff's  building  its  own  terminal  at 
Guayaquil.  PAA  finally  agreed  to  leasing 
space  In  its  Havana  terminal  only  at  the 
last  minute.  The  Braniff  prelnaugural  flight 
to  La  Paz,  Bolivia,  was  serviced  by  Panagra 
only  at  the  specific  request  of  the  Bolivian 
Government  and  the  American  embassy  In 
La  Paz.  though  Panagra  objected  to  having  to 
carry  out  the  request. 

PAA-PANACRA    OPPOSmOS 

Braniff  officials  cites  scores  of  Instances 
where  PAA  and  Panagra  have  endeavored  to 
block  their  path,  but  PAA  and  Panagra  have 
made  no  secret  of  these  efforts,  beyond  say- 
ing there  would  be  no  more  locking  of  toilet 
doors,  blocking  of  planes,  and  so  forth,  such 
as  happened  with  Aerovlas  Branifl  in  Mexico. 
One  Panafera  official  made  It  quite  clear  that 
his  company  would  not  be  ungentlemanly 
or  stoop  to  trivialities.  But  broad  opposition 
policy  will  remain  and  there  apparently  Is  In 
existence  a  letter  from  Panagra  management 
requesting  Its  employees  not  to  have  any  con- 
tact, social  or  business,  with  Branifl  people. 

The  PAA-Panagra  opposition  Is  based  on 
two  counts.  One  Is  that  these  two  com- 
panies pioneered  South  America  and  hence 
feel  they  have  no  obligation  whatever  to  help 
Braniff  with  any  ground  or  airway  facilities. 
The  second  Is  that  the  traffic  potential  does 
not  Justify  a  competing  American  company 
and  that  the  net  result  will  be  losses  for  all 
concerned.  (Another  sore  point  Is  Branlff's 
95-cent8-a-mlle  mall  rate  against  the  tempo- 
rary Panagra  rate  of  32  cents.) 

Traffic-wise.  It  Is  difficult  to  predict.  The 
Braniff  plan  for  a  weekly  DC-4  tourist-cargo 
combination  plane  with  25-percent  reduction 
In  fares  will  undoubtedly  appeal  to  many  who 
balk  at  the  relatively  high  standard  airline 
fares  In  Latin  America.  Branifl  has  made  a 
strong  appeal  that  It  is  going  after  traffic 
west  of  the  Mississippi,  that  Braniff  serves  a 
new  territory,  and  that  much  new  business 
should  result.  There  Is  no  doubt  that  Bran- 
iff win  capture  business  from  those  whb  have 
not  been  satisfied  with  existing  service,  those 
who  have  grievances  real  and  imagined. 

BRANIFT    GETS    GENUINE    WELCOME 

Even  In  Peru,  where  the  permit  suspension 
caused  embarrassment,  Branifl  Airways  was 
given  a  genuine  welcome.  The  Latin  coun- 
tries are  all  short  of  dollars;  all  have  hopes 
that  the  new  service  will  bring  more  dollars 
south  of  the  equator.  But  over  and  beyond 
the  traffic  potential  (and  Braniff  officials 
think  they  will  be  doing  good  business)  Is 
the  national  defense  angle  which  unques- 
tionably played  a  vital  part  In  the  Govern- 
ment's certifying  Braniff  for  South  America. 

Summarizing:  (1)  No  United  States  air 
line  has  ever  undertaken  a  more  difficult 
task  of  developing  a  new  service,  for  neither 
PAA  nor  Panagra  In  Latin  America  recognize 
In  Braniff  anything  but  an  enemy  to  be 
fought  with  whatever  weapons  can  be  ob- 
tained and  utilized.  Yet  of  all  the  potential 
threats  to  the  PAA  empire  In  Latin  America, 
Braniff  looms  as  the  one  most  likely  to  suc- 
ceed In  establishing  Itself  and  offering  a  type 
of  competition  which  Latin  America  has 
never  known  In  the  air.  As  one  of  the  lead- 
ing Catholic  laymen  of  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere, Mr.  Branlff's  strength  In  Catholic 
Latin  America  cannot  be  underestimated. 
As  a  leading  and  lifelong  Republican,  Mr. 
Braniff  Is  not  likely  to  be  upset  by  a  new 
administration,  and  the  present  Democratic 
administration  has  gone  all-out  for  him. 

(2)  The  CAB  and  the  State  Department 
will  have  to  determine  the  full  meaning  of 
an  International  United  States  operating  cer- 
tificate, 1.  e..  will  It  permit  other  certificate 
holders  to  go  beyond  mere  competition  and 
challenge  the  validity  of  United  States  cer- 
tificates to  foreign  governments.  There 
seems  to  be  no  doubt  in  the  minds  of  Branifl 


officials  that  Panagra,  and  PAA.  have  exerted 
and  will  continue  to  exert  unless  halted,  pres- 
sures on  foreign  governments  In  matters  per- 
taining to  operating  permits.  This,  then, 
becomes  a  governmental  matter  and  it  will 
be  Interesting  to  see  how  firm  a  stand  the 
United  States  Government  takes,  and  to  what 
extent  an  International  air  carrier  certificate 
Is  supported  by  the  Government.  There  Is  no 
question  of  the  right  of  any  certificated  air 
line  to  utilize  full  legal  resources  at  its  com- 
mand In  the  country  of  origin,  1.  e.,  Washing- 
ton. Whether  a  right  exists  to  attempt  to 
block  that  certificate  by  working  through  for- 
eign governments  or  foreign  Interests,  Is  a 
matter  to  be  settled.  It  Is  a  rather  Important 
point  which  affects  all  bilateral  and  other 
international  air  agreements  and,  conse- 
quently, all  alr-Une  operating  certificates. 
PAA  and  Panagra  have  had  a  wide  latitude  of 
freedom  In  Latin  America,  operating  their 
own  State  Department,  and  are  not  likely  to 
relinquish  this  freedom  without  a  struggle. 

The  new  chapter  now  being  written  on 
United  States  International  air  transport  wlU 
not  msJce  for  duU  reading. 


The  Shameful  Failure  of  Our  New  Deal 
and  Military  GoTernmeDt  Policies  in 
Germany 
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Mr.  BENNETT  of  Missouri.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks. I  Include  the  following  state- 
ment by  O.  K.  Armstrong,  of  Spring- 
field, Mo.,  a  writer  for  Reader's  Digest 
and  other  magazines,  who  recently 
visited  the  occupied  areas  of  Europe  and, 
who,  on  yesterday,  gave  this  testimony 
before  the  Senate  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations: 

Members  of  the  committee,  I  greatly  ap- 
preciate the  honor  of  appearing  before  this 
Senate  committee  to  discuss  the  proposed 
appropriations  for  expenses  of  the  occupied 
areas.  My  remarks  shall  be  addressed  par- 
ticularly to  the  situation  In  the  American 
zone  of  Germany. 

I  speak  as  an  American  citizen  and  tax- 
payer, and  not  officially  for  any  group.  How- 
ever, I  feel  certain  that  the  vast  majority  of 
those  who  have  studied  objectively  condi- 
tions in  the  western  zones  of  Germany  wUl 
heartily  agree  with  my  conclusions  and 
opinions. 

Last  fall  I  totired  many  of  the  countries  of 
western  Europe,  spending  several  weeks  In 
all  the  zones  of  Germany,  making  a  survey 
of  relief  1  eeds  and  conditions  generally  In 
preparation  for  magazine  articles  and  news- 
paper reports.  I  state  frankly  that  I  think 
our  occupation  policies  are  a  betrayal  of  the 
Interests  of  the  American  people,  and  a  fail- 
ure, economically,  socially,  and  morally. 

Unless  this  Congress  can  assure  the  citi- 
zens of  our  country  that  our  policies  are  to 
be  radically  altered  to  conform  to  both  com- 
mon sense  and  the  practical  needs  of  the 
situation  In  western  Europe,  then  the  money 
requested  for  the  civilian  activities  of  tha 
Office  of  Military  Government  should  ba 
flatly  denied.  ^ 

In  the  limits  of  the  brief  time  I  have  be- 
fore this  committee  let  me  draw  on  my 
actual  experiences  and  personal  observatlona. 
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I  ttiin  th«n  b«  find  to  try  to  tntwtr  any 
ipM  is  qtMitlont  70U  of  thta  dtattn(utah«d 
mm  BittM  m«7  c*r«  to  uk. 

I  b«lUv«  that  th«  Amwlcan  p«opl«  hav* 
«S4  intood  that  tha  purpoaa  of  tha  oecu- 
pail  SB  of  tha  eonquarad  araaa  waa  (1)  to  ra> 
•toil  ordar  and  paaceful  production,  and 
(3)  to  protact  tha  lnt«r«at«  of  the  Onliad 
6*.a  ea  and  of  all  friendly  nattoni  In  tha 
areij.  In  both  cate^orlea.  mlllury  fovem- 
meut  hoa  failed.  Thla  U  no  ftiult  of  mtM- 
tar  men.  It  la  because  mllttary  government 
wai  and  la.  out  of  Ita  sphere  In  the  Amert- 
car  concept,  the  military  fights  and  wlna 
wail.  To  ask  military  authority  to  goT- 
am  a  people  or  territory  la  a  tragic  mU- 
uk>. 

I  o  power,  military  or  clTlllan.  could  hare 
brcught  order  and  peaceful  production  to 
Cemany  under, the  two  major  policies  that 
ha' «  set  the  pa'ttern  for  occupation  actlTl- 
tle:  .  They  are:  rirst.  the  Morgenthau  plan 
of  -educing  Germany  permanently  to  a  low- 
Int  3me.  pastoral  nation,  with  economy  based 
«p  m  a  bare  eubatstence  level  Second,  close 
collaboration  with  representatives  of  Soviet 
Rviata.  and  until  quite  recently,  cloae  com- 
pll  mce  with  their  desires  In  all  major  mat- 
ter J. 

'  llie  American  taxpayers  may  think  thetr 
m<  ney  Is  being  spent  to  protect  our  Inter- 
aa!  I  and  preserve  atrlct  order  in  Germany 
«1  h  a  military  force.  They  would  be 
ah  eked  to  know  that  at  least  $300,000,000 
an  spent  anr.ually  to  maintain  a  vast 
!  ig  bureaucracy.  Implanted  upon  the 
eo%ernment  oX  Germany  It  Is  made 
up  01  many  sincere  and  capahle  men  and 
wi  men.  who  honestly  would  like  to  render 
aeivlce:  and  also  a  host  of  misfits  and  In- 
coi  npetents.  entirely  happy  In  their  new  pow- 
er. In  typical  bureaucratic  fashion,  they 
ha/e  spread  Into  every  avenue  of  German 
Uf '. 

invone  who  observes  the  civilian  peraon- 
ne  1  and  their  activitlea  closely  In  the  occu- 
py id  araaa  muat  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
at  out  half  are  engaged  in  Impuaing  Intoler- 
at  le  restrlctlona  upon  the  German  popula- 
ti<  n  while  the  other  half  run  around  trying 
to  cheer  the  population  up  with  free  ad- 
vVe  on  'lealth,  education,  and  welfare.  Why 
ah  3Uld  the  American  uzpayers  have  to  aup- 
pc  rt  th>s  needleaa  bureaucracy? 

Here  are  a  few  examples:  One  of  the  top 
•d  miniatratcra  of  the  welfare  program  told 
» i  that  there  waa  not  a  aingle  function  of 
m:  Utary  government  that  could  not  be  done 
be  ter  by  Intelligent  and  capable  membcrH 
oX  the  indigenous  population.  Thousands 
ar  I  engaged  in  dictating,  typing,  and  filing 
CO  )le8  of  useleaa  Information.  One  cfllcer 
to  d  me  his  Job  waa  to  lecture  on  economics 
to  German  businesamen,  everyone  of  whom 
h<  aaid.  knew  more  economlca  than  be  will 
ev  sr  learn.  Waca,  wearing  their  "fruit 
■a  ad"  uniforms,  may  talk  to  German  youth 
CI  the  evlla  of  military  life.  One  occupa- 
thn  bureau  has  broken  up  a  burial  aoclety 
fo  ■  veterans  of  World  War  I  and  their  faml- 
Il<  s  on  the  ground  It  la  a  military  organlsa- 
tii  n.  and  haa  arbitrarily  frozen  Ita  funds. 
Irstancea  of  such  petty  buslnesa  could  be 
m  iltlplled  thouaands  of  times.  In  my  opin- 
io 1,  our  taxpayers  would  prefer  that  money 
•p  ent  on  such  boondoggling  be  put  Into  real 
■^  lltary  protection  In  Europe. 

TKX  BUVAXXnCATlOM  PEOCaAM 

An  Integral  part  of  the  Morgenthau  plan 
wia  the  -deiiMlAaitloo"  profram.  Juat 
lu  w  many  of  oar  pataonnel  are  angigXI  in 
tKK  8oviet-ttavor«d  procaaa.  I  do  not  tosw, 
bt  t  It  M  coMtdaraMe.  Let  ma  make  It  al«ar 
tJiat  I  ballava  that  the  Naai  leaden  ahould 
hive  been  puntohed  for  their  Inaaouaahle 
rr  mea.  The  (Ullty  who  remain  aliallM  be 
0raa  tpoMly  Juetlce     Btit   tha    ' 

■  t   1  'o  . 

pi  aeeiui  rf 'jy?ry  in  orimwnj  uifn  ally  vUMff 
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I  talkad  to  at  leaat  a  aeora  of  oAcUla  •on* 
a— Ud  With  tiM  OwwitifloB  pccram.  som* 
of  wtMoi  had  Ml  M  pmm-   n«  fmt  ma. 

)ortty  rtfc;ro«gly  imBWiilill  the  whole 
■eheme  aa  vtolatlaf  0VMT  pftMipla  of  Amer' 
lean  Juatice  PtrttBOtarly  dMa  it  violate  the 
eherUhed  Amartean  prtaatple  that  owtuwa 
forever  in  our  BUI  of  RIghta  the  ex  ptMt 
facto  law.  for  denaslAcatlon  prc^umea  great 
maaaes  of  German  people  arc  guilty  of  the 
Crimea  of  their  leaders  and  plaeea  them  un> 
der  automatic  arreat.  It  Ignorea  the  bar 
against  dcuble  Jeopardy.  I  gathered  data  on 
doaena  of  peraooa  who  were  Uled  two  or 
more  tlmea  for  the  aame  "offense." 

A  young  man  who  Joined  military  govern* 
mem  training  while  In  coUege  in  1043.  ahort- 
ly  after  becumlBg  an  American  citizen,  now 
high  in  the  denasiAcalion  program,  admitted 
to  me  that  he  knew  no  law.  but  explained 
that  in  biingtng  about  maas  puniahmeut  for 
people  guilty  of  "supporting"  a  dictator.  It 
la  best  to  diacard  American  legal  procedurea. 
Ttiat  such  men  could  be  maJcing  policiea 
affecting  the  very  lile  of  a  whole  deleated 
nation  ia  a  sad  thing. 

I  ulked  to  some  victims  of  the  denazifica- 
tion peoples  courts  who  were  actively  op- 
posing Hitler  while  some  of  their  American 
peraecutors  were  supporting  him  before  his 
attack  on  Russia  in  June  1941.  Church  peo- 
ple of  Germ^iny  recently  protested  againat 
tha  denazification  program,  whereupon  Gen. 
Lusiua  D.  Clay.  American  commander,  stern- 
ly scolded  them  for  oppuain^  uted  au- 
thority. From  this  program.  .  »  of  Ger- 
mans have  received  their  major  unpresslona 
of  American  democracy. 

I  respectfully  refer  you  to  an  article  by 
Louis  P.  Lochner.  former  chief  of  the  Berlin 
Bureau  of  the  AaaocUted  Preaa.  enUUad  "The 
Idiocy  of  Our  Denazlflcatinn  Policy."  In  the 
current  <June)  iarue  of  the  Reader's  Digest, 
Id  which  he  declares:  "The  greatest  aingle 
damage  to  faith  In  American  purpoeea  in 
Germany  has  been  done  by  Uiia  policy  aa 
hitherto  administered  " 

If  thia  program  cannot  be  administered  In 
any  other  way,  I  earneatiy  auggeat  Uiat  this 
committee  cut  ofl  the  money  for  it. 

DEsraucncK  or  oua  MiuTAav  mQmrurm 

I  aak  you  gentlemen  of  thia  Senate  com- 
mittee, who  authorized  the  deatructlon  of 
ao  much  of  our  military  atrength  In  the 
American  zone  of  Germany? 

I  refer  first  to  all  the  Rreat  numbers  of 
aircraft  that  were  blown  up.  fighting  planea 
and  br.mbers  that  cculd  now  be  used  to 
strengthen  our  military  protection  In  weat- 
em  Europe.  I  learned  of  this  destruction 
from  enlisted  personnel,  who  were  dumb- 
founded to  find  that  thouaanda  of  our 
•plendld  airplanae.  aome  of  which  had  never 
aecn  service,  were  balng  aystematically  de- 
Btroyed. 

I  waa  told  of  numerous  fielda  where  this 
deatructlon  haa  been  carried  out.  80  I  went 
to  aee  for  myaeU.  In  a  field  in  Bavaria  I 
aaw  hundreds  of  B-I7°s,  4-engine  bombers. 
that  had  been  fiown  In  and  lined  up  wing 
to  wing,  m  a  huge  pasture.  Small  demoli- 
tion bom  be  bad  been  placed  In  each  engine 
or  (usllsKe  and  set  off. 

In  a  field  near  Nuremberg,  tha  pianea  de- 
stroyed were  moatly  P-47  s.  the  faat  fighter 
planea.  Here  an  Army  detail  apant  t  Months 
conditioning  the  craft,  ao  that,  aoeonling  to 
their  commanding  officer,  they  could  be  flown 
back  to  the  United  SUtea  Knlisted  men 
told  me  that  their  CO  Informed  them  that 
the  Presidential  clutlon  might  be  received 
for  their  good  work  In  getting  the  planes 
ready  to  be  flown  baak  for  future  uae  But 
■oon  some  civiliana,  rapresenutivaa  of  the 
■tate  Department,  arrived  and  iainllafcii 
each  plane  with  Individual  bnabt.  loflM  of 
tfcaee  men.  our  aoMlera  aald,  ipoi*  g  fattl|n 
IsBfue. 

•loiUar  daatrtl«tlon  nf  military  •MIlpaMI 
•ant  oft  all  ovm  Ovtmaiif .  1  trl«d  Mri  lo 
•ltd  vul  who  ilHigfllid  II.    t  «MM  tdld  f* 


pMitedly  that  it  waa  part  of  tiM 
•greamant  In  Frankfurt  Iwaa  infMMd  •( 
tha  imtlUl  Otis*  that  the  profram  or  dc* 
•tructlon  waa  Inatotad  upon  by  Bovlai  au« 
thoritlea  to  raduoa  mir  military  •utngtb 
down  to  M  gfra^d  level.  Parhapa  tha  dtata 
DvpnrtMMit  MB  give  a  battar  anawar.  A» 
ea«  IwtfUign  indignant  at  thu  aaboUtftnf 
of  our  iHrmtfth  at  the  Inalsteuce  of  a  potdB* 
tial  encny,  I  would  lUu  to  know. 

ACTXvma  or  uarr-wiwo  F»«aoNWtx 
A  glaring  example  of  the  waste  of  Amtrlcan 
taxpayers'  money  on  personnel  who  dj  not 
repreaent  American  policies  or  Ideala  may 
be  found  at  Nuremberg  Here  we  followed 
a  course  of  procedure  aet  up  by  approval  of 
the  four  major  powera.  Including  repireacnta- 
tlvee  of  Soviet  Ruaaia.  We  did  this  iifter  our 
Government  had  poaaaaaion  of  docuntenta  re- 
cently made  public  by  the  State  Departrient, 
ahowing  that  the  Hltler-Sulln,  or  Ritben- 
trop-Molotov  pact  of  Auguat  1939.  perhapa 
the  meat  notorloualy  criminal  pact  ever  made, 
touched  ofl  the  recent  great  war  and  p-oved 
the  guilt  of  the  very  Communist  leaders  who 
aat  In  Judgment  of  thetr  former  fellow 
crlmlnala. 

Surely  the  interesu  of  Justice  would  have 
better  aerved  If  the  guilty  Nazi  leaden  had 
been  promptly  tried  and  sentenced.  Inataad. 
a  huge  force  of  so-called  legal  axperta  waa 
employed  I  waa  aatontshed  to  hear  many 
of  them  branded  aa  open  Communist  lellow 
travelers  or  sympathizers  by  their  more 
American -minded  colleaguea.  That  many  of 
them  bad.  or  still  have,  cloae  llaiaon  with 
Soviet  authorltlea  la  certain.  If  theae  trials 
are  to  drag  on,  I  challenge  thia  committee 
to  call  upon  the  FBI  for  a  record  of  all  the 
United  States  personnel  enjoying  employ- 
ment In  thia  procediD^. 

Aa  a  sample  of  the  radical  type  of  act  vltlea 
carried  on — perhapa  without  the  knowledge 
and  consent  of  the  United  States  Congreaa. 
I  cite  the  program  of  ao-called  land  reform 
for  the  farmers  of  the  American  zone.  I 
hold  In  my  hand  a  collection  of  documents, 
received  from  OMOUS  officials,  which  spell 
cut  the  policy  enforced  to  break  up  farma 
If  they  were  more  than  100  hectares  In  size. 
Here  again  the  policy  closely  parallels  that  of 
the  Soviet  Guvernment  In  the  eaaterr  zone 
of  Germany. 

Farm  settlements  were  set  up,  similar  to 
thcae  In  the  Soviet  zone.  With  all  the  trap- 
pings of  total  It  arl.in  bureaucracy,  candldatea 
for  the  farma  were  allotted  their  land  Per- 
mit me  to  read  one  paragraph  to  Illustrate 
the  flavor  of  this  process.  I  quote:  "A  per- 
son who  can  be  proven  to  have  been  n  poor 
farmer  In  the  past  or  who  baa  failed  to 
meet  his  dutlea  to  deliver  hia  products  may 
be  rejected  aa  a  candidate  for  settlement." 

From  personal  obaervatlon.  I  declax>!  that 
peraonnel  administering  stKh  progranoa  are 
fur  the  most  part  those  who  would  hare  en- 
Joyed  putting  their  social  and  economic 
schemes  Into  effect  In  the  United  States. 
Falling  In  that,  they  landed  excellent  Joba 
with  the  military  government,  where  their 
decrees  have  the  full  erect  of  law  and  they 
work  apparently  unhindered. 

BBarraucnoN  or  iNDvaraiAL  rLANia 
I  do  not  know  how  much  of  this  propoeed 
appropriation  la  earmarked  for  use  In  the  de- 
struction and  diamantling  of  German  war 
and  industrial  plants,  nor  how  many  of  our 
peraonnel  are  engaged  In  thia  work,  but  from 
obaervatlon  I  would  say  It  la  considerable. 
Thia  program  atema  from  the  Potadam  Agraa* 
ment.  implemented  by  later  executive  de- 
clalotu,  whereby  facllittea  at  Oar  man  econ- 
omy were  to  be  removed  aa  raparatlona  to 
Allied  eounutaa.  During  waalu  of  cljee  In* 
•f  Of  an  life  In  the  daMiroyad 
I,  and  rural  areas.  It  aaaisad  10 
m«  to  ba  a  ghaally  thing  Ui  contlnua  to  dt' 

ttfi'V   rBa<itiri->a   liiii(   oOUld  be  U*"'    '■■'   PMoe* 

fli  In  aay  ttuth 
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OMUpotlOQ  auiborltlaa  w«ra  atUl  daatroylng 
gad  dUoMaillng  plants  up  until  a  few  weeka 
ago.  and  ahlpplng  moat  of  tha  material  to 
lovtet  Ruaaia. 

I  hold  In  my  hand  a  raport  showing  ttM 
planu  In  category  1  and  3,  dUmaniled  or 
•tin  to  be  dUmaniled  In  the  American  ion* 
of  Germany,  with  notations  aa  to  where  tbU 
dumantled  equipment  baa  gon*.  It  U  an 
astounding  thing  that  eo  much  of  It.  par- 
ticularly that  which  can  be  used  In  war, 
haa  been  shipped  to  Ruaaia  or  to  her  aatelllte 
countries. 

General  Clay  announced  last  April  that 
Soviet  Ruaaia  and  four  of  her  satellite  na- 
tlona  had  received  63  percent  of  all  repara- 
tions from  the  United  Statea  zone  of  Ger- 
many nearly  twice  aa  much  aa  waa  delivered 
to  the  12  weatern  allies.  Ruasla  alone.  Clay 
said,  collected  about  30  percent  of  the  total. 
Of  major  Interest  to  American  taxpayers  la 
the  fact  that  42  percent  of  all  thU  material 
waa  sent  to  Russia  and  her  stooges  after 
June  1947,  when  oppoaltlon  to  Soviet  expan- 
alon  became  official  United  States  policy. 

This  program  Is  Indefensible  from  an  eco- 
nomic standpoint,  for  It  destroys  the  very 
means  of  peaceful  European  recovery.  More 
than  40  000  German  workmen  have  been  en- 
gaged in  the  destruction,  while  they  should 
have  been  working  to  produce  goods  to  re- 
build countries  who  were  victims  of  Nazi 
aggression. 

This  program  Is  Indefensible  from  a  legal 
point  of  view,  for  It  Is  In  direct  violation  of 
international  law.  The  United  Statea  Is  sig- 
natory, with  all  other  major  nations,  to  the 
Hague  Treaty  of  1907  which  forbids  the  tak- 
ing of  private  property  from  a  defeated 
country  for  reparations  except  aa  agreed  to 
in  a  i>eace  aettlement. 

The  dismantling  program  Is  politically 
disastrous,  for  It  Is  pushing  the  German 
people  further  toward  the  waiting  arms  of 
communism.  In  Munich,  as  elsewhere  In 
our  zone  of  Germany.  I  observed  Russian 
officers  In  uniform  circulating  freely.  They 
were  In  our  Installations,  barracks,  and  eat- 
ing places.  I  was  told  that  four  of  the  Rus- 
sians, working  in  the  area  In  cooperation 
with  American  officials,  were  going  about  In- 
dicating to  our  authorities  which  plants  and 
equipment  they  desired  dismantled  and 
ahlpped  to  Ruaaia. 

An  American  businessman,  whose  name  I 
ahall  be  glad  to  give  to  this  committee  if  you 
deaire  to  question  him.  tried  to  get  permis- 
sion to  import  a  certain  product  from  a  Ba- 
varian plant,  but  waa  denied  by  our  occupa- 
tion authorltlea  because,  he  was  told,  the 
Russians  had  asked  that  the  plant  be  de- 
stroyed. This  was  long  after  the  announce- 
ment of  the  Marshall  plan. 

A  NZW  POLICT   NEEDED 

Gentlemen  of  thU  committee.  It  la  my 
opinion  that  Congreaa  long  ago  ahould  have 
written  a  new  policy  for  our  occupation  offi- 
cials, military  and  civilian.  The  policy  of 
vengeance  haa  failed  to  accomplish  anything 
good.  Such  a  policy  can  only  lay  the  basis 
for  new  confllcU,  and  never  the  foundatlona 
for  a  laatlng  peace. 

I  should  like  very  much  to  see  an  amend- 
ment to  this  act  which  would  provide  that 
no  funds  made  available  under  the  authority 
of  thU  act  shall  be  used  for  the  destruction 
or  diamantling  of  property  except  as  may  be 
provided  In  a  peace  treaty;  and  that  no  funds 
could  be  uaad  for  any  activities  which.  If  ao 
declared  by  the  Administrator  of  the  Eco- 
nomic Cooperation  Administration,  are.  In 
hU  opinion,  detrimental  to  the  recovery  of 
any  nation  participating  In  the  funds  appro- 
priated. Including  areas  occupied  by  military 
foNM  o(  tiM  United  Rtatei. 

Otntttmtn  nf  th**  umate,  we  are  l«t«  with 
thM#  reform'  t  too  late  for  this  Oon- 

^fP'i  \n  rout!   -         jiialt^f  tiv  ♦h"  mn^n  MH» 
V  rngihod  BO  wif*-  'H* 

t;4.i.^;.;yiton  leilMik  rai^,..      -  :         "<ho 


power—a  cutttng  off  of  tb«  funda  for  pollel«c 
ao  detrimental  to  the  IntaraeU  of  ottr  ootm* 
try.    I  thank  you. 


Putajgnci  and  More  War  Veterani  Beiof 
Treated  Unfairlr 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HAROLD  C.  HAGEN 

or   MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  June  11. 1948 

Mr.  HAGEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
amazed  at  the  indifference  exhibited  by 
some  Government  oflBcials  toward  the 
plight  of  the  veterans  who  fought  in  the 
Pulajanes  and  Moro  Wars  of  the  Philip- 
pines. These  veterans,  who  lived  under 
extreme  physical  hardship  and  danger, 
have  been  deprived  of  the  same  kind  of 
treatment  accorded  veterans  of  other 
Wflrs. 

There  is  a  bill  pending  before  this  Con- 
gress which  should  have  the  support  of 
every  Member  of  this  House. 

The  Regular  Veterans  Association  of 
the  United  States  also  is  interested  in 
this  bill.    The  national  commander  of 
the  association,  Commander  Wilham  M. 
Floyd,  is  a  tireless  worker  for  the  vet- 
erans who  gave  honorable  wartime  serv- 
ice between  July  4.  1902  and  January  1, 
1914.   Commander  Floyd  originally  spon- 
sored and  supported  a  bill,  H.  R.  4099,  In 
the  Seventy-eighth  Congress,  which  was 
Introduced  by  Representative  Lesinski. 
My  present  bill.  H.  R.  451.  is  somewhat 
similar.     Its  title  is  to  extend  pension 
benefits   under   the   laws   reenacted   by 
Public  Law  269,  Seventy-fourth  Congress, 
August   13.   1935.   as  now   or  hereafter 
amended  to  certain  persons  who  served 
with  the  United  State  military  and  naval 
forces  engaged  in  hostilities  in  the  Moro 
Province,  including  Mindanao,  or  in  the 
islands  of  Samar  and  Leyte.  after  July  4. 
1902.  and  prior  to  January  1, 1914,  and  to 
their  unremarried  widows,  child  or  chil- 
dren.   This  bill  on  May  5.  1948.  was  fa- 
vorably reported  by  a  subcommittee  of 
the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

Because  I  feel  that  some  interesting 
history  should  be  more  comprehensively 
presented  to  the  Members.  I  am  reprint- 
ing here  an  article  written  by  Mr.  James 
A.  Hilliard.  National  Historian  of  the 
Philippine-Pacific  War  Veterans.  It  fol- 
lows: 

H.  R.  451,  In  Ita  present  form,  was  drafted 
In  a  manner  that  would  eliminate  previous 
objections  raised  by  either  the  War  Depart- 
ment or  Veterans'  Administration.  A  similar 
bill  haa  passed  the  House  twice  and  the 
Senate  once.  A  near-accurate  estimate  of 
surviving  veterans  affected  place  the  number 
under  2.000,  with  around  200  unremarried 
widows  stUl  living.  The  average  age  of  these 
veterans  Is  now  67. 

Referring  to  Lut  one  battle,  more  men 
were  killed  and  wounded  In  the  so-called 
peacetime  battle  of  Bud-Dnjo.  April  1000, 
than  met  a  similar  fate  In  August  1998  dur- 
ing the  wartime  bombardment  and  captura 
of  Manila. 

Oomparing  the  small  number  of  men  an- 
MfWl  In  the  peacetime  Pulnjuiifs  nnd  Moro 
Ward  wilh  att  equal  number  eniafed  In  the 
gpahlsh.AMrHdh  War,  fltiaer  ll«T«eltldfl,  Of 


Philippine  Insurrection  pmper,  wa  find  th« 
percent  of  battle  casualties  were  greater  in 
Um  PuU)aa«a  and  Moro  Wart  uf  1903  to  1913. 
Oactialttaa  up  to  noon  on  July  4,  1903,  are 
elaaaad  aa  wartime  Incident  to  tha  PhUlpplna 
Inaurractlon,  eurviving  veterans  now  bett^ 
entitled  to  a  wartime  dlaablltty  and  aervlee 
pension,  Casualties  occurring  after  noon  on 
July  4,  1903,  are  claaaed  aa  paaeatlma  eaatial* 
tlea  Incident  to  mtliury  oparaUona  againat 
hostile  Pulajanea  and  savage  Moroa,  aurvlv- 
Ing  veterana  being  denied  the  aame  dlaabillty 
penalon,  and  no  service  pgnslon  at  all,  aa  now 
enjoyed  by  their  comrades  who  aerved  prior 
to  noon  on  July  4,  1902. 

After  July  4,   1902,  we  had   hundreds  of 
combats  with  Pulajanes  and  Moroa;  26  major 
uprisings  of  sufficient  seriousness  to  be  listed 
aa  campaigns  by  the  War  Department.    A  few 
of  them  are:  3-day  battle  In  May  1903;  3-day 
battle  in  March  1906;  5-day  battle  in  Decem- 
ber lail;  and  a  5-day  battle  in  June  1913. 
December  16,  1913,  the  first  civil  governor  of 
the  new  department  of  Mindanao  and  Sulu, 
Hon.  Frank  W.  Carpenter,  relieved  Gen.  John 
J.  Pershing.     Mopping  up  and  moving  fol- 
lowed and  by  December  31,  1913.  we  had  the 
last  45,760  square  miles  of  peace  In  territory 
occupied  by  Moros  and  non -Christian  trlbea. 
Had  there  been  no  Spanish -American  War. 
there  would  have  been  no  PhUlpplne  Insur- 
rection.    Had   there   been   no   Insurrection, 
there  would   not  have  followed,  without  a 
break   In   military   operations,  the   so-called 
peacetime  Pulajane  and  Moro  wars.    No  other 
peacetime  campialgn.  expedition,  or  occupa- 
tion compares  with,  or  was  of  a  similar  ma- 
ture, as  the  Pulajane  and  Moro  wars,  for  the 
simple  reason  that  the  Pulajane  and  Moro 
wars  were  but  the  natural  contlnuatlofi  of 
the  original  Philippine  Insurrection,  due  to 
the    President's    Ill-timed    proclamation    of 
peace,  effective  July  4.  1902.  which  did  not. 
by  any  means,  bring  about  a  true  or  actual 
peace.    Changes  In  military  operations  after 
this  date  were  In  name  only;  that  la.  prlof 
to  July  4.   1902.  we  were  engaged  In  a  war 
against   PlUplno   Insurgents,   but   after   that 
date  It  was  peacetime  activities  against  hos- 
tile Pulajanes  and  savage  Moros  who  were 
still  In  open  rebellion  against  the  authority 
of  the  United  States  Government — they  did 
not  appreciate  the  fact  that   the  war  was 
supposed  to  be  over. 
My  conclusions  are: 

1.  That  those  killed  In  action  or  dying  aa  a 
result  of  wounds  or  Injuries  while  engaged 
in  peacetime  combat  with  hostile  Pulajanea 
or  savage  Moros  between  July  4.  1902,  and 
December  31,  1913,  were  just  aa  dead,  and  had 
suffered  the  same  agony,  as  those  who  met  a 
like  fate  In  the  ofBclal  Philippine  Insurrec- 
tion prior  to  July  4,  1902.  Further,  that  the 
Pulajanes  and  Moro  war  veterans  actually 
served  In  the  aame  war,  under  same  condi- 
tions, same  enlistment  contract  and  tropical- 
disease  hazards,  and  subject  to  the  same  In- 
adequate medical  attention  aa  thoee  who 
aerved  prior  to  July  4,  1902. 

2.  That  the  War  Department,  many  yeara 
ago,  recognized  combat  service  against  the 
Pulajanes  and  Moros  as  wartime  service  when 
It  issued  the  same  Identical  PhUlpplne  War 
Medal,  same  Purple  Heart,  same  Medal  of 
Honor,  and  same  Distinguished  Service  Cross 
to  theae  veterans  aa  It  had  issued  thoae  who 
had  aerved  in  the  Philippine  Insurrection 
prior  to  July  4,  1902.  War  medals,  medals  for 
valor  displayed  on  the  field  of  battle,  and 
purple  hearts  are  not,  and  never  have  been, 
lasued  to  commemorate  peacetime  or  parade- 
ground  home  service.  Hence,  a  state  of  war 
must  have  existed  on  the  Islands  of  Samar 
and  Leyte  until  June  30.  1907.  and  on  the 
island  of  Mlndannn,  including  the  tlOiO 
Province,  to  December  31,  1913.  Consequeal* 
ly.  the  veterans  covered  by  H.  R.  481  are.  and 
Y,<f  i«"=i  ri»K(«  Rhnuld  be,  enllii«>'i  '"  "'p  <»»ma 
)..  i^RM  M  Ihnae  v  Icc 
Will)  ■•TT'-u  iti  the  aame  wat  pii-v*  vv>  »>iijf  4, 
IMS. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHET  HOLl FIELD 

or  CALXwamMJA 

It  THE  HOUSE  OF  R13*RBSKNTATrVia 

Friday.  June  11.  194i 

IJU:.  HOLIFIELD-  Mr.  Speaker.  2  years 
the  Republican  Party  was  swept 
power  by  the  AmTican  people. 
Doling  the  past  2  years,  the  lawmaking 
po^  er  has  been  In  the  control  of  a  large 
Refmbllcan  majority.  In  matters  of 
cy.  they  have  been  able  to  override 
the  President's  veto,  as  Indicated 
the  overriding  of  his  veto  on  the 
t-Haxtley  labor  bill  and  on  the  Knut- 
Ux  bill.  The  Taft-Hartley  bill  took 
important  rights  of  the  American 
and  notwithstanding  the 
President 's  veto  of  this  vicious  bill.  It 
a  law  of  the  land.  The  Knut- 
tax  bill,  one  of  the  most  iniqiiitous 
bills  ever  passed  in  America  for  the 
of  the  rich  and  greedy,  and  to  the 
detriment  of  the  poor  and  needy,  was 
passed  by  the  Republican  majority 
the  President's  veto. 

Republicans    were    swept    into 
an  a  wave  of  propaganda,  which, 
thtbugh  the  radio  and  newspapers,  de- 
celfed   the   American   people   regarding 
shortages  which  occurred  because  of 
greatest  war  In   our  history.    The 
pe()ple  were  not  told  the  truth.    They 
told  that  the  fault  of  the  shortages 
d  on  the  OPA.     They  were  not  told 
the  shortages  were  the  result  of  the 
mct«t  destructive  and  costly  war  in  our 
ory. 

-ipltallzing  on  this  war  weariness,  and 
confusion  of  the  people,  the  Repuhli- 
adopted  the  slogan  of  "had 
They  asked  the  people  if  they 
had  enough  "  of  gas  rationing,  high 
prices,  clothing  prices,  and  of  rent 
The  people,  confused  by  the 
of  the  National  Association 
Manufacturers,  the  United  States 
Cbiimber  of  Commerce,  and  all  of  the 
paper  mouthpieces  of  big  business, 
wete  stampeded  into  defeating  the  liberal 
tcrats  who  had  tried  to  protect  them 
agdlnst  inflation,  and  to  electing  the 
Reublican  representatives  of  big  busi- 
nes  s  and  the  wealthy  Interests  of  our 
country.  The  Republican  Party  and  the 
big  business  interests  promised  the  peo- 
ple that  if  the  Republicans  were  elected 
they  would  do  away  with  price  control 
am  rationlBC  mad  priority  allocations 
of  Hiilding  nMterials.  When  tliis  was 
ace  )mplished.  they  promised  the  people 
tha ;  production  would  increase  to  the 
poii  it  where  there  would  be  a  surplus  of 
foe  I.  clothing,  and  building  materials, 
anc  the  surplus  of  a  free  market  would 
driije  the  "temporary  high  prices"  down 
the  prices  for  food,  clothing,  rents. 
Mid  taUding  materials  would  be  cheaper 
tha  \  they  were  under  the  OPA  price 

CODTOlS. 

1  "hat  has  happened?  Have  the  Re- 
pm  licans  made  good  on  their  campaign 
prtiinises  of  1946?     I  challenge  the  Re- 
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publican    candidates    for    Confrau    to 

juatlfy  the  program  which  tht  lUpubU- 
ran  Party  has  enforced  during  the  past 
a  yean.  Tha  fUpubUoMM  killed  the 
OPA.  Price  controls  were  removed  from 
food,  clothing,  automobile*,  gasoline,  and 
building  supplies.  What  has  bttn  the 
re.sult  during  the  2  years  of  fUpablkan 
control  of  our  economy? 

I  present  at  this  point  the  Oovemment 
statistics  from  ihe  Bureau  of  Labor  which 
no  Republican  dares  to  deny.  In  the 
first  column  on  the  left.  I  give  the  prices 
of  some  of  the  necessities  of  life  under 
price  control  as  of  June  19441.  In  the 
second  column,  I  give  you  the  prices  as  of 
April  1948.  the  last  available  figure  to 
date. 
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We  see  that  undrr  Republican  misrule 
and  contrary  to  Republican  promises* 
food  costs  have  advanced  42.8  percent. 
We  see  that  the  cost  of  clothing  has  ad- 
vanced 24.9  percent.  The  price  of  auto- 
mobiles has  advanced  13.4  percent,  and 
It  is  Impossible  to  buy  an  automobile  to- 
day even  at  the  advanced  list  price.  It 
is  common  knowledge  that  most  auto- 
mobile purchasers  are  being  charged 
extortionate  prices  because  of  under- 
the-counter  black-market  bonaaes,  or 
through  t)elng  gouged  by  a  rednccd  and 
unfair  trade-in  on  his  old-model  auto- 
mobile. Remember,  automobiles  were 
al.so  under  price  control  2  years  ago. 

So.  we  see  the  Republican  Party  has 
deceived  the  people  of  the  United  States 
and  has  reduced  their  purchasing  power, 
according  to  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Sta- 
tistics, 27  percent.  In  other  words,  if  you 
are  making  the  same  salary  today  that 
you  were  making  in  June  1946.  you  still 
have  received  an  actual  wage  reduction 
In  the  purchasing  power  of  your  dollar 
of  27  percent.  In  other  words,  if  your 
annual  salary  Is  $3,000.  you  can  now  buy 
only  $2,190  worth  of  the  necessities  of 
life.  This  Is  the  record,  and  the  Repub- 
lican Party  cannot  deny  a  single  state- 
ment that  I  have  made. 

They  come  now  before  the  American 
people  in  another  great  election  and  they 
ask  the  American  people  to  elect  more 
Republican  Congressmen  and  a  Repub- 
lican President.  They  do  not  face  the 
Issues  which  they  have  created — the  is- 


sues of  Inflation,  of  higher  food  prires, 
of  higher  living  coats,  of  higher  bull(!lng 
coats.  The  ordinary  worklngman  ind 
Um  ox  veteran  ha*  Imm  priced  out  of 
the  market  for  automobttee  and  houses. 
He  must  spend  every  dollar  he  makes  for 
food,  clothing,  and  his  children,  rhe 
miracle  of  surplus  and  lower  prices  wf  Ich 
the  Republicans  promised  to  give  the 
American  people  by  eliminating  p'lce 
control,  allocations,  and  rationing  has 
not  occurred.  The  questions  before  the 
American  people  In  the  November  elec- 
tion are  as  follows: 

"Have  you  had  enough"  of  Republican 
misrule? 

"Have  you  had  enough"  of  high  food 
and  other  cost  of  living  prices? 

"Have  you  had  enough"  of  the  reduced 
take-home  pay  as  a  result  of  the  elimina- 
tion of  overtime? 

"Have  you  had  enough"  of  Inflationary 
prices? 

"Have  you  hafi  enough"  of  the  prom- 
isee of  the  Republican  Party,  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  MHMllActurers  and 
the  United  States  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce? 

If  you  have  had  enough,  go  to  the 
polls  In  November  and  vote  Democratic. 
Remember  that  your  Democratic  Con- 
gressman. Chit  Holitield  voted  to  re- 
tain price  controls  during  the  postwar 
period.  Remember  that  he  voted  to  re- 
tain priority  allocations  on  building  ma- 
terials so  that  veterans  and  other  low  In- 
come people  could  buy  their  homes  at 
reasonable  prices.  Remember  that  he 
voted  against  the  tax  bill  which  gave  to 
the  $3,000  per  year  man  only  5  days  ad- 
ditional take-home  pay.  but  gave  to  the 
$100000  annual  Income  earners.  5S 
months  additional  take-home  p>ay.  Re- 
member that  Inflation  has  already  wiped 
out  the  wage  earners'  small  reduction  in 
taxes. 

Remember  that  he  voted  for  the  best 
Interests  of  the  majority  of  the  people  of 
his  district  and  the  Nation,  and  against 
the  Republican  program  of  high  prices, 
tax  relief  to  the  high  income  brackets 
and  their  Inflationary  "boom  and  bust" 
program  which  will  Inevitably  bring  on 
another  great  Hoover  depression. 


Admitting  the  DP's 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  G.  STRATTON 

or  nxiNois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  June  11.1948 

Mr.  STRATTON.    Mr.  Speaker,  under 

leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rxc- 

ORD.  I  Include  the  following  editorial  from 

the  IHInols  State  Journal  of  June  8,  1948: 

AJiMrrnNc  thi  dps 

Whereu  the  United  States  of  America  haa 
lived  up  to  lu  role  or  world  leadership  la 
mo6t  respecta  alnce  VJ-day.  our  GoverDment 
has  been  alow  to  admit  displaced  per&ons 
Xrom  among  the  hundreds  of  thousands 
rendered  homeless  and  politically  exiled  by 
the  tides  of  World  War  II. 

Great  Britain  has  led  the  list  of  coimtriee 
taking  In  the  homeless.  She  has  admitted 
during  the  last  year  alone  48,685  refugees. 
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Belgium    adi  ITATI     rranoa,    I0.A3I; 

C«nad«,  It^b  ect  himim,  ia.M4,  ArK«i>* 

tins.  e.8M;  Paleelltie,  ft,N4.  Auatriilla,  i,6l«i 
NeiherlAuds,  t,lM  snd  Brasll,  a,7S4. 

Now  before  Congress  at  the  InsUtence  of 
Republican  leadership,  and  amended  by 
Senator  C  WaTland  Brooks  of  lUtnols  to  in- 
clude recognition  for  Polish  comradea-at- 
arms  pressured  from  their  homeland  by 
Soviet  rule.  U  legislation  to  admit  200.000  dis- 
placed persons  within  the  next  3  years.  It 
win  probably  be  adopted. 

First  among  Congressmen  to  author  a  slg- 
nlflcant  DP  bill  in  the  postwar  era  was  Wil- 
liam G.  St«atton.  who  Is  now  Republican 
candidate  for  lUUiols  secretary  of  slate  In 
the  faU  elections.  The  Stratton  bill  estab- 
lished the  Idea  of  using  up  Immigration 
quotas  not  fllled  dxirlng  the  war,  to  absorb 
the  DP  s 

8;jcaker  Joseph  Mahtin  and  Majority  Lead- 
er Chaeles  Halleck  are  to  be  commended  for 
speeding  the  DP  legislation  to  the  floor  of 
Congress  before  It  adjourns  on  June  19.  In 
this  idealistic  action  is  proof  that  the  GOP 
leadership  is  concerned  with  the  problems  of 
suffering  humanity  which  exist  in  the  wake 
of  war.  and  is  taking  concerted  action  to  al- 
leviate such  conditions. 

America  was  built  by  immigrants  from 
Etircpe.  Through  the  successful  assimilation 
of  many  cultures  Into  an  aggregate  per- 
sonality which  we  know  as  American,  we  have 
set  an  example  which  today  is  the  hope  and 
the  pattern  of  the  world. 


OuitgrMs  attendlni  the  hearing  laat  WMk, 
and  11  wttB  intiki  eiuourimiiiit  to  reallae  that 
you  and  other  Members  of  Cungiess  are  tn> 
teresied  lu  such  serious  problemk  of  small 
Indufclry. 

I  appeal  to  you  and  to  your  colleagues  not 
to  let  this  thing  happen  to  us  or  to  tht  cu»- 
tomers  whom  we  serve. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Cael  1.  Coixms. 

President. 


Letter  of  Carl  I.  Collins,  President, 
Superior  Steel  Corp. 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  G.  FULTON 

or  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Fiiday.  June  11.1948 

Mr.    FULTON.     Mr.    Speaker,    under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
OHO,  I  include  the  following  letter: 
ScPERioa  Steel  Coep., 
Pittsburgh,  Pa..  June  9.  1948. 
Hon.  James  G.  Fulton, 

House  Office  Building,  Washington.  D.  C. 

Mt  Deae  Repeesentative  Fulton:  On 
Thursday  of  last  week  I  was  called  to  testify 
before  Trial  Examiner  Frank  Hier.  in  the 
complaint  by  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
against  the  American  Iron  and  Steel  Insti- 
tute and  against  105  steel  companies. 

The  avowed  purpose  of  this  action  Is  to 
force  upon  Industry  and  upon  all  member 
companies  a  requirement  for  each  producing 
unit  to  quote  and  to  sell  Its  steel  products 
only  upon  the  basis  f.  o.  b.  point  of  manu- 
facture. In  my  Judgment  and  In  the  Judg- 
ment of  many  others  who  would  be  similarly 
affected,  this  would  be  a  most  serious  blow 
to  the  free-enterprise  system  In  the  United 
States,  and  In  particular,  a  serious  blow  to 
the  smaller  Independent  producers  of  iron 
and  steel  producU. 

If  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  were  to 
he  successful  in  this  action  It  could  very 
well  result  In  the  death  knell  of  the  smaller 
nonintegrated  steel  companies  In  the  indus- 
try. It  would  constrict  the  market  of  all 
single  plant  producers  largely  to  the  local 
consumers.  It  would  violate  the  rights  of  a 
free  American  citizen  to  quote  whatever  price 
he  deems  necessary  or  desirable  for  him  to 
quote.  It  would  favor  the  large  steel  com- 
panies which  have  multiple  plants  located  In 
or  near  various  consuming  centers,  and  dis- 
criminate against  the  smaller  companies  with 
only  one  plant. 

I  do  not  need  to  tell  you  that  It  was  most 
heartening  to  me  to  see  a  Representative  of 


Everything  But  Action 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  DEVITT 

OF  MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  June  11,  1948 

Mr.  DEVITT.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  include  an 
editorial  from  the  St.  Paul  Pioneer  Press 
for  June  10,  1948,  dealing  with  the  postal 
employees  pay-raise  proposals.  Every- 
one agrees  that  these  good  public  serv- 
ants are  deserving  of  adequate  pay  in- 
creases. Let  us  terminate  our  procrasti- 
nation and  legislate  accordingly, 

E\'EP.TTHINC  BUT  ACTION 

Posti.  employees  have  fqund  no  lack  of 
cordial  response  to  messages  they  have  ad- 
dressed Congressmen  and  Senators  urging 
support  of  the  pending  bill  that  would  raise 
their  pay.  They  have  been  told,  promptly 
and  without  exception,  that  they  deserve 
the  pay  Increases  which  the  bill  would  pro- 
vide. In  fact,  the  only  thing  lacking  in  the 
situation  is  the  one  essential — action. 

Whether  Congress  adjourns  June  19  or 
merely  recesses  to  a  date  following  the  party 
conventions,  the  danger  is  that  the  bill 
granting  postal  employees  badly  needed  sal- 
ary adjustments  will  die  in  the  last-minute 
rush,  along  with  many  other  good  measures. 

There  have  been  only  three  small  increases 
In  the  pay  of  postal  employees  In  the  last  23 
years.  Beginning  pay  now  Is  $175  a  month, 
or  $2,100  a  year.  After  17  years'  service, 
the  employee  has  worked  hlnvself  up  to  only 
$3,100  a  year.  There  is  no  question  what- 
ever that  this  large  but  neglected  group  of 
employees  deserves  the  pay  increase  contem- 
plated. 

Minnesota's  congressional  delegation,  both 
in  House  and  Senate,  have  pledged  support 
of  the  pending  bill.  With  all  the  backing 
assured  It  from  every  part  of  the  country, 
one  concerted  push  should  put  It  over,  de- 
spite the  last-minute  rush.  It  Is  to  be  hoped 
that  the  favorable  position  held  by  Minne- 
sota's Senator  Thye  as  member  of  the  Senate 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  Committee  can 
be  turned  to  advantage  In  translating  the 
general  support  which  definitely  does  exist 
Into  the  &nfil  action  necessary  In  making 
the  pay  adjustments  a  reality. 


The  Late  Honorable  Peter  J.  McGuinnest 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  J.  HEFFERNAN 

OF  NEW   YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  June  11, 1948 

Mr.  HEFFERNAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Reccrd.  I  include  therein  an  article  ap- 
pearing in  the  New  York  Times  of  Friday. 


June  U.  on  the  death  of  the  Honorable 
PtJter   J.   McOuinneHs,   a   dUlinguUht^d 
Democratic  leader  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.: 
Pktri     McGuiNMKaa     Dies     in     Beuokitn— 

AaslSTANT       COMMUaiONEK       XJF        BOROUOH 
WOEKS,      EX-ALOEEMAN,      Was      OEKKNKttNT 

Booster 

Peter  J.  McGulnness,  veteran  Brooklyn 
politician  and  ardent  champion  of  the 
beauties  of  Greenpolnt,  died  last  night  In 
St.  Catherine's  Hospital  In  his  home  borough. 
He  would  have  been  60  years  old  on  the  29th 
of  June. 

Mr.  McGulnness  spent  his  life  proving  that 
politicians  can  be  colorful  and  still  be 
honest.  He  was  the  New  York  City  equiva- 
lent of  Chicago's  "Hlnky-Dink"  Kenna  and 
•Bathhouse'  John  Coughlln— a  throwback  to 
the  Stone  Age  in  politics — except  that  no  one 
ever  traced  to  his  wallet  a  crooked  dollar, 
and  no  one  who  knew  him  even  expected 
to  find  anything  wrong  with  Pete. 

He  was  born  and  raised  In  "Greenpemt." 
he  was  Greenpemt  to  the  rest  of  the  world. 
"When  history  is  wrote  and  rewrote."  he 
once  said,  'Greenpemt  is  going  to  have  its 
share  of  the  credit."  In  the  same  speech, 
he  added:  "Greenpemt  has  not  only  given 
and  given  to  the  Nation,  but  she  has  given 
good." 

Many  of  the  "quotes"  attributed  to  Mc- 
Gulnness were  the  creations  of  imaginative 
reporters,  but  that  was  only  Ijecause  they 
hadn't  been  able  to  reach  Pete  to  get  a  real 
McGulnness  special.  He  was  as  good  as  any 
of  his  ghost  writers,  with  a  flair  for  pub- 
licity that  kept  his  name  In  the  newspapers 
froni  the  time  he  entered  politics,  via  the 
board  of  aldermen,  in  1919,  untU  his  death. 
C.\VE  ALL  TO  pOLrrics 
He  talked,  lived,  and  ate  politics,  and  he 
worked  at  It.  He  knew  his  district,  his  pet 
"garden  spot  of  the  universe,"  better  than 
all  the  cops  on  the  beat  put  together.  He 
knew  which  factory  was  pouring  out  smoke 
that  was  dirtying  Mrs.  McCann's  Monday 
wash,  aiid  whether  the  gas  works  were  ready 
to  pu^on  or  lay  off  men.  It  paid  off  in 
political  dividends.  Pete  was  proud  of 
Greenpolnt.  and  Greenpolnt  was  proud  of 
him,  until  neither  Mr.  McGulniiess  nor  his 
candidates  ever  had  to  fear  defeat.  ^ 

It  was  not  always  that  way.  When  he 
entered  politics.  In  1919,  James  A.  McQuade— 
later  to  be  known  for  the  "34  starving 
McQuades"  who  ate  up  his  income,  he  said — 
was  leader  of  the  district.  Pete  started  by 
running  for  alderman,  defeating  Mr.  Mc- 
Quade's  candidate,  and  5  years  later  he  took 
on  Mr.  McQuade  himself,  and  won. 

He  was  elected  member  of  the  Democratic 
State  committee  from  the  Old  Fifteenth  A.  D. 
In  Brooklyn,  the  Greenpolnt  district,  over 
Mr.  McQuade  despite  the  fact  that  John  H. 
McCooey,  then  at  the  height  of  his  power  as 
county  boss,  favored  Mr.  McQuade's  reelec- 
tion. He  fought  Mr.  McQuade  year  after 
year,  until  Mr.  McCooey  recognized  him  as 
leader,  and  Mr.  McQuade,  in  1932,  gave  up 
the  ghost. 

Mr.  McGulnness  had  started  with  a  club 
at  Meserole  and  Manhattan  Avenues,  but  as 
he  and  his  organization  prospered  in  the 
district,  the  Greepolnt  People's  Regular 
Democratic  Organization,  as  it  was  known, 
moved  invo  a  new  clubhouse  on  Norman 
Avenue.  It  remained  the  center  of  politics 
in  Greenpolnt  from  that  time  on. 

TESTIFIED    IN    SEABUBT    INQUIRY 

When  Pete  testified  In  the  Seabury  Inves- 
tigation and  then  stepped  down  off  the  wit- 
ness stand,  Mr.  Seabury  stepped  forward  and 
shook  his  hand.  Pete  had  acquitted  himself 
well.  He  admitted,  all  right,  that  he  had 
once  had  a  gambling  game  going  in  his  club, 
and  gave  a  spirited  description  of  the  scene 
when  the  place  was  raided  by  the  police,  but 
he  convinced  Mr.  Seabury  that  he  ran  the 
game  only  to  keep  all  the  boys  from  going 
over  to  Mr.  McQuade's  place.     And  when  It 
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t  to  flnanccfl.  Pete  put  hta  bankbooka  oo 

table,  and  evcu  funds  left  over  {rom  a 

nary  campaign.  wlUcb  might  have  been 

ror  the  leader'a  private  purpoaea.  were  In 

accounts.  leaidy  {or  tnapectlon. 
never  mlaacd  an  opportunity  to  maJie 
entrance,  make  a  remark,  or  make  some* 
g  for  Greenpolnt.     He  fought  for  yean 
■«▼•  lt»  ferry,  and  when  that  was  gone, 
he  fought  ]x»t  88  hard  to  get  built  the  Meeker 
Avfnue    bridge    connecting   his    aectlon    of 
BrpokJyn  with  Queers. 

t  waa  hla  sense  of  publicity  which   led 

to    invite    Frederick    McMonnlcs'    and 

mtch-dlsputed    "Fat    Boy,"    the    statue    of 

Clylc  Virtue,   to   be   transported   from  Ctty 

Park  to  McCarren  Park.    That  was  In 

M4yor  Florello  H.  LaOuardla's  time.     Years 

In  bis  first  term  as  member  of  the 

of  Aldermen,  he  had  actually  proposed 

<  Ity  ordinance  which  would  have  prevented 

from  smoking  In  public.    The  ordl- 

never  actually  got  out  of  Cfrmmlttee. 

somehow  the  police  department  thought 

had  passed  and  began  enforcement  of  the 

ve. 

Pete  later  centered  his  fire  on  prohibition. 
d<  mandlng    that    Police    Commissioner    En- 
s   special   squad   enforcing   prohibition 
Its  talents  elsewhere,  to  crime  and  ac- 
dbent  prevention. 

Pete  went  up  the  political  ladder  rapidly, 

he  left  the  old  board  of  aldermen,  to 

st^iir  end  register  of  Kings  County,  and. 

the  register's  office  was  abolished,  he 

assistant    commission    of    borough 

.  a  Job  which  did  not  take  much  of 

time,   but    preserved   his   official   dlg- 

Ile  never  lost  that  dignity,  either. 

He  WBs  a  powerfully  built  man.  Just  short 

6  feet,  weighing  close  to  340  pounds,  with 

blUk.  eyes,  and  hair  that  turned  white 

he  was  In  his  early  fifties 

Born  In  Greenpolnt.  June  39.  1888.  he  had 

rked  since  he  was  6  years  old.  running  er- 

■nd  rushing  the  growler,  so  that  be 

known  to  all  long  before  he  ran  lor  of- 

or  was   old   enough    to   vote.     He   quit 

when  be  was  14.  and  never  went  back. 

H.  Hoe  h  Co.  knew  hun  as  a  pre.'^  worker 

wtien  be  was  still  In  hts  teens.     After  that 

was  a  bouncer  in  a  bar  on  a  steamboat. 

middleweight  fighter,  and.  Ihially.  a  boas  of 

longat  cremen.  before  be  entered  politics. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

or   IVXW   TOSK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  June  11.1948 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leive  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Ric- 
oi  o,  I  include  an  article  by  Dr.  Daniel  A. 
Ptllng  that  appeared  in  the  New  York 
Pist  on  June  10,  194«: 

AllEaiCAKS   ALX. 

(By  Or.  Daniel  Poling) 

"Am  I  Intolerant  Just  baottia  I  stick  to 
m  !  convictions?"  A  fair  cpurtlan  It  Is,  and 
tb  t  answer  should  be  direct,  and  here  Is  my 
ar  swer. 

rhe  man  who  does  not  stick  to  his  con> 
▼tftioos  Is  not  capable  of  true  tolerance. 
Ivance  Is  first  of  all  disloyalty  to  the 
r^yal"  In  yourself.  It  Is  a  sin  against  yotn- 
ovn  Integrity  before  It  Is  a  wrong  against 
another.  You  are  never  Intolerant  merely 
be  rause  you  are  true  to  your  own  conrlc- 
tl<  ns— not  xinleas  you  disregard  the  convlc- 
tl<  ns  of  others  who  wish  to  stick  to  theirs. 

/oltaire  stated  an  eternal  truth  when  he 
Vild,   "I   disapprove   of   what   you  say,   but 


I  will  defend   to  the  death  your  right  to 
•ay  it.- 

As  to  sticking  to  your  convictions:  If  you 
are  really  going  to  stick  when  your  convic- 
tions are  challenged,  then  you  must  be  In- 
telligent In  your  loyalty,  you  must  have  the 
reason  for  your  belief  and  you  must  Justify 
your  faith.  I  have  discovered  that  I  cannot 
be  intelligently  loyal  to  what  I  hold  dear 
unless  I  imderstand  In  some  mea?urc  at 
least  my  neighbor's  loyalties — why  he  be- 
lieves what  he  beUevca. 

I  am  at  least  a  better  man  today  than  I 
otherwise  would  have  been  because  of  the 
lives  I  have  touched  In  every  race  and  faith. 
My  heart  has  been  strengthened  and  my 
mind  enriched  by  the  loyaltlea  of  my  friends. 
Fundamentally,  intolerance  is  ignorance, 
ignorance  not  only  ot  the  mind  put  of  the 
world.  We  are  only  free  when  we  know 
truth. 

But  I  do  not  like  the  word  "tolerance." 
The  longer  I  live  the  more  intolerant  I  be- 
come of  mere  tolerance.  In  the  field  of  hu- 
man relations  I  want  mere  than  tolerance 
and  I  would  give  more.  I  want  friendship 
and  mutual  high  regard  and  to  have  these  I 
must  give  them. 


Tke  Evolviof  Role  ef  G)B{rc&s  ia  Foreign 
Afairt 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LISTER  HILL 

or   ALABAMA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Saturday.  June  12  ileoislattve  ciay  of 
Tuesday.  June  1),  194i 

Mr  HILL.  Mr.  President,  as  we  all 
recall,  Mr.  Benjamin  V.  Cohen  was  the 
counsel  of  the  State  Department  when 
the  Honorable  James  P.  Byrnes  was  Sec- 
retary of  State.  Mr.  Cohen  was  a  clase 
adviser  of  Secretary  Byrnes,  and  ac- 
companied Secretary  BjTnes  on  many  of 
his  important  missions  to  international 
conferences. 

On  April  22  la.st  Mr.  Cohen  addressed 
the  American  Philosophical  Society  at 
Philadelphia  on  the  subject  of  the 
evolving  role  of  Congress  in  foreign  af- 
fairs. It  is  a  most  interesting  address 
emphasizing  the  fact  that  Congrp.«s 
should  have  a  larger  measure  in  our 
foreign  policy,  and  In  carrying  out  our 
foreign  affairs. 

I  find  that  the  address  exceeds  by  one- 
half  page  the  .space  allowed  for  printing 
In  the  Congressional  Ricokd.  I  have 
had  an  estimate  of  cost  made  of  print- 
ing the  address,  which  Is  $177.50.  So  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  notwith- 
standing the  additional  cost  the  address 
be  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rzcoiu), 
as  follows: 

Thk  BvoLvmc  RoLx  or  C<mmaam  m  Poseign 

Affairs 

1 

In  considering  the  evolving  role  of  Congress 
In  foreign  affairs.  It  Is  natural  to  think  of 
that  role  In  the  light  of  the  grave  responsi- 
bility cast  upon  our  country  by  the  changes 
resultins:  from  the  recent  World  War.  Even 
before  the  last  cataclynnle  war,  however, 
acrlo\is  thinkers.  In  thla  country  cs  in  other 
democratic  countries,  were  giving  their  at- 
tention to  the  growing  need  not  only  of 
ciemocratlc  control  of  foreign  policy  but  also 


of  democratic  participation  in  the  ahaping 
of  forelRn  policy  which  In  the  modern  world 
affects  the  weU-betng  of  the  people  as  much 
as  or  even  more  than  the  domestic  program 
of  government. 

In  his  stimulating  little  bock  on  Diplo- 
macy, published  In  1939.  the  eminent  British 
publicist.  Mr.  Harold  Nlcolson.  writes: 

•Before  the  war  of  1914-1918  the  ordinary 
elector  In  Great  Britain.  In  the  Dominions 
and  In  the  United  States  to<jk  but  a  spas- 
modic interest  In  International  relations. 
•  •  •  There  was  a  feeling  that  foreign 
affairs  wns  a  specialized  and  esoteric  study, 
the  secrets  of  which  lay  beyond  the  £ccpe  of 
the  ordinary  layman's  experience  or  Judg- 
ment. And  there  was  a  tendency  to  leave 
the  conduct  (  f  fcreM?n  policy  to  the  Cabinet 
and  its  attendant  e.xperts     *     *     *. 

"The  war  of  1914-1918  did  much  to  change 
this  negative  or  acquiescent  attittJde.  On 
the  one  hand  It  was  realized  that  a  coun- 
try might  te  committed  (without  Ita  lull 
knowledge,  deliberation  and  approval)  to 
policies  Involving  definite  pledges  to  foreign 
powers.  And  that  If  a  major  crisis  aroee. 
the  people  might  be  faced  overnight  by  the 
alternative  of  having  to  repudiate  promises 
which  had  been  made  In  their  name  or  el^e 
to  plunge  Into  hostilities.  On  the  other 
hand  It  was  known  that  modem  warfare  is 
not  confined  In  Its  effects  to  those  proJcs- 
Btonal  soldiers  and  sailors  who  of  their  own 
free  will  have  selected  the  profession  of 
arms:  but  that  It  entails  upon  every  indi- 
vidual citizen  anxious  ordenls.  heavy  anx- 
ieties and  appalling  dangers  " 

The  recent  war  has  greatly  Increased.  In 
democratic  countries,  the  demand  of  the 
people  who  bear  the  brunt  and  agony  cf  mod- 
ern warfare  for  a  more  direct  and  more  com- 
pelling voice  in  tlie  determination  of  policies 
upon  which  the  Issue  at  war  or  peace  may 
depend. 

n 
Under  the  Ccnstltutlon  the  President  has 
power  to  make  treaties,  "by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of"  two-iblrds  of  the  Sen- 
ate. But  oiu'  national  commitments  In  the 
field  of  International  relations  are  by  no 
means  limited  to  treaties.  Since  the  begin- 
ning of  tile  Republic,  policies  of  vital  Im- 
portance have  been  promulgated  by  the  Pres- 
ident with  the  concurrence  of  a  majority  of 
both  Houses  at  Congress,  and  significant  in- 
ternational commitments  have  been  made  by 
Executive  agreement  or  declaration  without 
express  congresslcnal  agreement.  (See  Jchn 
Sloane  Dickey,  Oiw  Treaty  Procedvire  Versus 
Our  Foreign  Policies  (28  Foreign  Affairs.  357; 
April  1947)  )  Indeed,  it  has  been  noted  that 
while  this  country  has  In  Its  history,  been 
prarty  to  some  860  treaties.  It  has  effectu- 
ated more  than  1,400  international  :  gree- 
ments  by  Executive  agreement  with  or  with- 
out legislative  action.  (See  McC'lure.  Inter- 
national Exective  Agreements  (New  York. 
1941).  pp.  3-4;  MacDougall  and  Lans,  Treaties 
and  Executive  Agreements,  54  Tale  Law  Jour- 
nal 181.  262  (1946):  Borchard,  Executive 
Agreements,  a  Reply,  54  Tale  Law  Journal 
616.  e29-€27  (1946)  ) 

Principle  and  precedent  would  seem  to  In- 
dicate that  the  authority  of  Congress,  within 
the  bread  sweep  of  Its  legislative  powers,  to 
direct  or  sanction  International  arrange- 
ments Is  virtually  coextensive  with  the  au- 
thority of  the  Senate  by  two-tblrds  vote  to 
ratify  such  arrangements  (Cf.  U.  S.  v  Curtiss 
Wright  Export  Corporation.  299  U.  S.  304). 
Certainly,  In  the  rapidly  moving  modern 
world,  where  governmental  action  must  be 
prompt  to  be  effective,  and  positive  signifi- 
cance Is  often  attached  to  nonaction,  the 
formal  prccedure  for  treaty  ratification  by 
two-lhlrds  of  the  Senate  has  become  an- 
achronistic. Besides  being  less  democratic 
and  representative,  that  cumbersome  pro- 
cedure teiKls  to  strengthen  Intransigent  mi- 
norities rather  than  to  unite  the  country  and 
to  assure  the  tvoadest  possible  support  for 
a  trtUy  national  foreign  policy.    In  fact,  with 
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a  few  notable  exceptions,  such  as  the  Charter 
of  the  United  Nations,  the  Treaty  of  Ver- 
sailles, and  the  recent  peace  treaties,  legis- 
lative authorization  or  approval  by  a  majority 
of  both  Houses  of  Congress  has  become  the 
more  normal  procedure  for  making  effective 
the  most  Important  arrangements  with  other 
countries.  This  more  flexible  procedure  for 
the  democratic  control  of  our  foreign  policy 
has  been  used,  for  example.  In  the  case  of 
the  reciprocal  trade  agreements,  the  Bretton 
Woods  agreements  for  the  International 
Bank  and  the  International  Monetary  Fund, 
the  lend-lease  agreements,  the  Greek  and 
Turkish  aid  agreements,  and  more  recently 
Secretary  Marshall's  European  recovery  pro- 
gram. 

The  requirement  that  treaties  be  ratified 
by  two-third's  of  the  Senate  has.  In  practice, 
been  largely  frittered  away.  What  If  any- 
thing remains  of  It  la  likely  to  prove  an 
obstacle  to.  rather  than  a  safeguard  of.  the 
effective  democratic  control  of  our  foreign 
policy.  It  is  noteworthy  that  Secretary  Hull 
in  his  memoirs  reaffirms  his  belief  in  a  con- 
stitutional amendment  that  would  scrap  the 
two-thirds  rule  In  favor  of  a  simple  majority. 
Such  an  amendment  would  eliminate  any 
lingering  doubt  as  to  the  plenitude  of  con- 
gressional power  in  the  conduct  of  foreign 
relations,  and  would  allay  misgivings  as  to 
the  propriety  and  effectiveness  of  less  formal 
agreements,  which  might.  In  a  critical  emer- 
gency, create  aerious  embarrassment  for  our 
country. 

There  are.  of  course,  occasions  when  the 
President  must  act  on  his  own  responsibility. 
From  Jefferson's  purchase  of  Louisiana  and 
President  Monroe's  enunciation  of  the  Im- 
portant doctrine  which  bears  his  name  to 
President  Roosevelt's  transfer  of  destroyers 
for  bases  and  his  agreements  for  the  defense 
of  Greenland  and  Iceland,  there  have  been 
numerous  instances,  even  when  the  country 
was  formally  at  peace,  when  the  President, 
without  awaiting  formal  congressional 
action,  entered  Into  Important  International 
agreements  necessary  to  protect  the  national 
Interests  In  a  pressing  emergency.  Com- 
pare, also,  U.  S.  V.  Belmont  (301  U.  S.  324), 
V.  S.  V.  Pink  (315  U.  S.  203).  In  making  a 
vitally  significant  declaration  or  entering 
Into  en  important  executive  engagement,  the 
President  must,  however,  be  very  conscious 
of  the  fact  that  unless  a  majority  of  the  Con- 
gress is  willing  to  accept  or  acquiesce  In  his 
action,  the  accomplishment  of  the  purposes 
of  his  declaration  or  engagement  Is  likely  to 
be  thwarted. 

Similarly,  moral  and  sometimes  legal  com- 
mitments will  arise  from  votes  cast  on  the 
Instruction  of  the  President  or  Secretary  of 
State  In  various  organs  of  the  United 
Nations  or  of  other  International  organiza- 
tions of  which  we  have  recently  become  a 
member.  But  most  If  not  all  of  these  com- 
mitments will  Involve  congressional  action  at 
some  stage  for  their  full  honoring  or  effective 
fulfilment. 

in 
But  more  Important  than  the  formal  pro- 
cedures for  legislative  control  of  foreign 
policy  is  the  need  for  democratic  cooperation 
In  the  shaping  of  the  substance  of  that  fcM-- 
eign  policy.  The  power  to  restrain  is  not 
sufficient  when  action,  often  prompt  action 
over  a  wide  field.  Is  Imperative.  The  Execu- 
tive may  by  Its  unilateral  action  put  Congress 
and  the  country  on  the  spot,  and  Congress 
and  the  country  may  not,  simply  by  refusing 
to  go  along,  be  able  readily  to  get  off  the 
spot.  Congress  can  embarrass  the  Executive 
by  lU-advlsed  action  or  by  the  withholding 
of  appropriations.  But  deadlocks  do  not 
create  policy  and  splitting  differences  can 
frequently  result  In  a  policy  which  Is  difficult 
of  any  rational  defense.  Doubts  as  to  how 
our  Government  will  act  or  whether  It  will 
act  at  all  can  gravely  Imperil  not  only  our 
leadership  and  Influence  but  our  own  se- 
curity In  this  dangerously  Interdependent 
world.     As  former  SecreUry  of  State  Byrnes 


has  said:  "Twice  In  our  generation  doubt  as 
to  American  foreign  policy  has  led  other 
nations  to  miscalculate  the  consequences  of 
their  actions.  Twice  In  our  generation  that 
doubt  as  to  American  foreign  policy  has  not 
brought  peace,  but  war."  (Address  before 
American  Club,  ParU.  October  3.  1946.) 

With  our  abandonment  of  the  policy  of 
Isolationism,  the  executive  branch  requires 
the  constant  and  continuing  support  of  Con- 
gress to  carry  out  Its  responsibilities  in  for- 
eign affairs.  This  support  can  be  obtained 
only  by  constant  and  continuing  cooperation 
between  the  two  great  branches  of  our 
Government. 

It  Is  one  thing,  of  course,  to  recognize  the 
need  of  cooperation  between  the  executive 
and  legislative  branches  and  quite  another 
thing   to   devise  the   means   of   effectuating 
that  cooperation.     The  latter  task  Is  particu- 
larly  difficult   for   us   under   a   constitution 
framed  on  the  principle  of  the  separation  of 
powers.     In  countries  having  a  cabinet  form 
of  government,  where  executive  leadership 
and  legislative,  leadership   are   merged,   the 
task,  generally  speaking,  is  much  easier.     If 
the  cabinet  cannot  maintain  Its  support  in 
the  parliament.  It  ceases  to  be  the  cabinet. 
With    us    the    leadership    of    the    executive 
branch  is  not  only  distinct  from  the  leader- 
ship of  Congress,  but  even  the  authority  of 
congressional  leaders  to  speak  for  the  Con- 
gress   Is    amorphous    and    uncertain.     Indi- 
vidual Members  of  Congress  are  very  Jealous 
of   their   own    independence    and   often    are 
lacking  In  any  appreciation  of  their  collective 
respolisibllity.     There  is  rivalry  at  times  be- 
tween the  two  Houses,  between  committees 
of  the  two  Houses,  and  between  committees 
of  the  same  House.    The   weight   given   to 
seniority  in  committee  assignments  and  ad- 
vancements does  not  always  bring  to  com- 
mittee leadership  those  best  able  to  give  or 
to  secure  cooperation.    Members  of  the  Con- 
gress are  Inclined  to  forget  at  times  that  the 
actual  administration  of  foreign  affairs  sub- 
ject to  the  law  of  the  land  Is  the  constitu- 
tional   function    of    the    executive    branch. 
Congress  at  times  Is  not  content  to  lay  down 
sensible  standards   and  rules  to  guide  the 
executive  branch,  but  tries  to  control  the 
minutiae   of   administration.     A   hamstrung 
administration  is  seldom  an  effective  admin- 
istration.    Effective  liaison  between  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  and  Congress  is  not  easy.    It 
was  commonly  remarked  during  the  last  war 
that  some  of  our  very  Important  war  leaders 
had  to  spend  so  much  time  with  congres- 
sional   committees    that    they    had    scarcely 
time    to   take   care   of    their   own    executive 
work. 

But  these  difficulties — real  as  they  are.  and 
dangerously  obstructive  to  the  realization  of 
an  effective  foreign  policy  as  they  at  times 
are — must  not  be  exaggerated.  The  Mem- 
bers of  Congress,  as  well  as  the  members  of 
the  executive  branch,  want  to  serve  the  best 
Interests  of  their  country.  Recalcitrance  In 
the  Congress  may  represent  recalcitrance 
of  Important  segments  of  public  opinion. 
Democratic  cooperation  In  foreign  affairs 
cannot  be  secured  by  mere  formal  observ- 
ance of  congressional  etiquette.  It  can  be 
achieved  only  on  the  basis  of  an  informed 
understanding,  with  adequate  opportunity 
for  Informed  and  constructive  criticism. 

No  one  will  deny  that  In  the  difficult  prob- 
lems of  foreign  affairs  and  national  security 
we  must  to  an  Increasing  degree  rely  upon 
the  expert  opinion  and  on  the  professional 
knowledge  of  the  trained  civil  servant  and 
the  mUltary  specialist.  But,  as  "A.  E." 
(George  WUllam  Russell) .  the  Irish  publicist, 
has  said,  "the  expert  shoxild  be  on  tap,  but 
not  on  top."  While  some  politicians  In  their 
Ignorance  may  be  scornful  of  the  knowledge 
of  the  expert,  some  experts,  with  their  spe- 
cialized knowledge,  may  be  Ignorant  of  the 
human  forces  and  considerations  which  give 
democracy  Its  strength.  Experts  and  spe- 
cialists In  the  field  of  international  relations 
can  learn  much  from  Congress.    It  must  be 


remembered  that  many  Members  of  the  Con- 
gress In  questioning  the  opinion  of  the  ex- 
pert are  trying  not  to  obstruct  constructive 
action,  but  rather  to  find  ways  and  means 
to  make  constructive  action  acceptable  and 
understandable  to  the  people  they  represent. 
In  addition  to  a  general  recognition  of  the 
need  for  receptiveness  to  cooperation  and 
Joint  action,  I  would  note  several  specific 
practices  which,  In  my  opinion,  are  conducive 
to  effective  democratic  action  on  foreign 
policy.  I  would  note  first  that  cooperation 
between  the  Executive  and  Congress  must 
take  into  account  the  facts  of  our  political 
lUe.  One  such  fact  is  the  two-party  system. 
And  it  is  fortunate  that  In  recent  years  there 
has  been  a  growing  recognition  of  the  need 
f(x  a  bipartisan  foreign  policy. 

A  bipartisan  foreign  policy  in  fact  fits  In 
more  readUy  with  our  two-party  system  than 
might  be  apparent  on  first  Impression.    It  Is 
the   spUnter-party   systenvs   that   foster   the 
sharpest  divisions  on  party  lines.    Under  our 
two-party  system,  neither  party  can  afford 
to  take  extreme  positions  on  highly  contro- 
versial Issues.    Both  parties  are  under  com- 
pulsion to  strive  for  the  support  of  people  cf 
differing  views  on  important  issues.    Conse- 
q.  ently.  the  competition  between  our  two 
major   parties    Is   not    to   sharpen    divisions 
among  our  people  but  to  develop  programs 
that  will  have  the  greatest  common  appeal. 
Democratic  support  of  foreign  policy  neces- 
sarily involves  democratic  control  of  foreign 
policy.    The  purpose  of  bipartisan  collabora- 
tion in  foreign  policy  is  not  and  should  not 
be  to  circumvent  democratic  control  of  for- 
eign policy,  but  to  promote  effective  demo- 
cratic participation  in  shaping  that  policy. 
Its  purpose  is  not  to  eliminate  public  dis- 
cussion or  criticism,  but,  rather,  to  render 
our  foreign  policy  less  vulnerable  to  criticism 
in  democratic  debate.    A  bipartisan  interna- 
tional policy  can,  and  will,  succeed  only  if 
there  Is  genuine  bipartisan  collaboration  In 
the  development  of  that  policy.    So  far  as  la 
practicable,   therefore,  the   leaders  of   both 
parties  should  be  consulted  before,  and  not 
after.  Important  decisions  and  declarations 
are  made.  Just  as  there  should  be  consultation 
on  Important  congressional  programs  before, 
and  not  after,  they  are  submitted.    Of  course. 
In  event  of  genuine  difference  on  basic  prin- 
ciples, political  leaders  must  accept  the  re- 
sponsibilities of  leadership.    There  must  be 
no  bipartisan  deals  to  deprive  the  people  In  a 
democracy  of  their  right  to  control  the  for- 
eign policy  of  the  Nation. 

WhUe  the  actual  conduct  of  foreign  rela- 
tions must  be  the  responsibility  of  the  I»resi- 
dent.  the  inclusion  of  congressional  leaders 
In  delegations  to  major  International  confer- 
ences is  of  the  greatest  importance.  Work- 
ing with  the  Executive  on  such  delegations, 
congressional  leaders  learn  at  first  hand  the 
problems  of  the  other  branch,  and  State  De- 
partment officials  and  experts  learn  that  con- 
gressional leaders  are  not  prima  donnas  or 
rubber  stamps;  that  they,  too,  know  how  to 
work  and  share  responslbUlty.  Certainly  the 
active  participation  of  Senator  Vandenbebo 
and  Senator  Connallt  In  the  United  Nations 
Assembly  and  the  CouncU  of  Foreign  Min- 
isters has  been  most  helpful  In  forging  power- 
ful bonds  of  cooperation  between  the  execu- 
tive branch  and  the  Congress.  I  regret  that 
in  the  last  year  tiiere  has  been  a  tendency  to 
omit  congressional  leaders  from  our  delega- 
tions to  the  United  Nations  Assembly  and  to 
other  Important  conferences. 

Of  course.  It  should  not  be  necessary  to 
note,  cooperation  In  this  respect  is  a  two-way 
street.  While  It  Is  Important  that  the  Presi- 
dent and  Secretary  of  State  should  not  take 
imp>ortant  action  in  the  field  of  foreign 
policy  without  consultation  with  congres- 
sional leaders.  It  is  equally  Important  that 
congressional  leaders  and  congressional  com- 
mittees should  not  take  a  stand  on  Important 
questions  without  consultation  with  the  ex- 
ecutive branch.    It  is  not  always  easy  for 
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pul^lic  men  to  recede  from  positions  pub- 
taken,  and  the  policy  of  prior  consxil- 
tatlon  should  be  adhered  to  by  the  legislative 
veil  as  the  executive  branch  of  our  Oct- 
em  men  t. 

Ii  addition  to  a  cooperative  attitude  and 
pathetic  understanding  of  their  Joint 
in  the  formulation  of  foreign  policy. 
Congress  and  the  Executive  can  tak'S 
to  improve  their  respective  roles,  and 
increase  their  awareness  and  sensitivity 
considered,  intelligent,  and  disinterested 
No  branch  of  government,  and  nj 
professional  or  specialized  service  thereof, 
assume  to  have  a  monopoly  of  wisdom 
of  virtue.  Congress  has  very  materially 
he)  ped  itself  to  become  more  effective  in  its 
Ingly  important  role  In  foreign  af- 
fairs by  the  enactment  of  the  LaPolIett^^- 
Kc  nroney  Congressional  Reorganization  Act. 
Thgt  act  makes  it  possible  for  the  standing 
to  have  efficient  and  competer.t 
These  trained  staffs  of  the  Impor- 
commlttees  should,  of  course,  concen- 
upon  the  sifting  and  elucidation  of  li.e 
lm|x)rtant  issues  that  the  committees  must 
upon,  and  avoid  the  temptation  of  trj'- 
to  function  as  a  competing  State  Dep.-^r'.- 
or  National  Defense  Department.  That 
not  mean  that  the  staffs  should  not  be 
a  position  to  make  available  to  Members 
Congress  Ideas  and  views  other  than  thore 
nating  in  the  executive  departments, 
it  Is  their  task  to  be  expositors  rather 
thkn  advocates. 

'ongress  can  also  on  occasion  be  greatly 
he  ped  by  seeking  disinterested  advice  from 
in  private  life  who  are  specially  quati- 
to  give  It.  Thus,  for  example.  Senator 
requested  the  Brookings  Instt- 
lon  to  make  a  special  report  to  the  Sen- 
Forelgn  Relations  Committee  on  the  ad- 
mftilstrative  pronsions  of  the  European  re- 
co  'ery  program  and  this  report  greatly  faclll- 
ta<  cd  agreement  on  these  prortstons  by  the 
CO  nmittee  and  later  by  the  Congrew. 

rhe  Importance  of  erpert  congrentonal 
staffs,  and  expert  Independent  advice,  can- 
be  exaggerated.  Democratic  coopera- 
tldn  In  foreign  affairs  can  and  should  be 
•0  naClilng  more  than  the  rubber  stamping 
of  dipartmental  recommendations  and  sonvr- 
tli  tng  more  than  a  compromise  between  the 
shUIow  amateurism  of  uninformed  minds 
am  the  combined  professionalism  of  the  spe- 
cialized services.  A  truly  Informed  congrea- 
I  viewpoint  frequently  can  construc- 
tively revise  a  departmental  viewpoint  so 
to  make  the  latter  less  vulnerable  to  pop- 
uli  \T  attack  and  leas  offensive  to  deeply  rooted 
fellings  of  important  segments  of  public 
ion.  Departmental  specialists  not  fa- 
mftlar  with  the  working  of  Congrew  are 
of  en  Inclined  to  believe  that  Congress  ^rtves 
ex  esslve  weight  to  minority  opinion:  Mem- 
be -s  of  Congreas  sometimes  feel,  not  without 
reiiaon.  that  the  departmental  specialists, 
wl  en  they  cannot  fully  meet  a  minority  vlew- 
pclnt.  are  inclined  to  ignore  it  completely.. 
F*  w  Members  of  Congreaa  would  consciously 
(port  a  minority  viewpoint  ngalnst  whit 
y  conceive  to  be  the  best  Interests  of  Uie 
coftintry.  But  most  Manbers  of  Congre« 
r*  aise.  what  specUkMrti,  to  their  real  to  de- 
fe  Id  their  own  proframs.  sometimes  forget. 
tint  democratic  majorttlea  are  usually  «g- 
na  of  minorities.  The  success  of 
tie  cooperation  in  foreign  affairs  m 
tli|>  long  run  reaU  not  upon  our  ability  to 
•  majority  vot*  on  ttala  laeaauit  or  ttat 
<,  bat  on  k««plag  oar  people  «•  tatfted 
on  tu*  bMte  principles  of  ottr 
pottey.  Conereaa  can  make  Its  great- 
itMbutlon  to  this  end  with  the  as- 
(tf  Independent  experts  who  can  un- 
d  and  explain  the  poaitlon  of  the 
dJpartHiental  specialists  without  being  com- 
m  tt«d  to  support  that  poalUon  as  if  It  wwrm 
b<  Jy  writ. 

Of  coxtfae.  to  make  foreign  policy  more 
to  democratla  forcea  rsqulr—  « 
ecfaadouB  striving;  to  that  end  by  the  txeeu- 
tl  e  departmenu  as  well.    It  woiUd  orobablT 


facilitate  constructive  democratic  coopera- 
tion in  our  foreign  policy  if  more  deliberate 
effort  was  made  to  fill  the  important  politi- 
cal or  policy-making  offices  in  the  State  De- 
partment and  National  Defense  Department 
such  as  the  Under  Secretaryship,  and  Assist- 
ant Secretaryship  with  men  of  wide  and 
active  experience  in  public  affairs  rather 
than  those  with  technical  administrative 
experience  or  men  from  the  career  service. 
This  is  not  to  say  that  there  should  not  be 
places  of  equal  rank,  dignity,  and  compensa- 
tion for  trained  administrators  and  perma- 
nent public  servants. 

Indeed,  there  ml^ht  well  be  an  office  of 
Permanent  Under  Secretary  of  State  which 
should  be  held  only  by  a  ranking  Foreign 
Service  officer.  But  it  seems  to  me  a  doubt- 
ful practice  to  have  career  men.  at  least 
while  they  are  in  the  career  service.  In  high 
political  office.  It  accentuates  the  tendency, 
however  unjustified,  of  the  public  and  of 
some  Members  of  the  Congress,  to  think  of 
the  State  Department  or  the  National  De- 
fense Department  as  a  collection  of  special- 
ists out  of  touch  with  the  average  Ameri- 
can's feeling  and  thinking.  Our  career  For- 
eign Service,  like  the  armed  services,  in- 
cludes men  cf  real  ability,  devotion,  and 
character.  They  have  great  knowledge  and 
they  give  their  views,  as  is  their  duty,  hon- 
estly and  fearlessly.  But  as  permanent  pub- 
lic servants  they  should  not  be  charged  with 
the  Onal  determination  of  policy.  When 
career  men  become  the  final  arbiters  of  pol- 
icy, their  ability  to  give  dUlnterested  and 
objective  advice  may  be  seriously  affected: 
at  least,  their  ability  to  do  so  will  be  sub- 
ject to  serlotM  question.  Members  of  any 
specialized  service  have  to  work  as  a  team, 
and  their  promotion  depends  upon  their  co- 
operatlveness.  It  is  a  healthy  safeguard  for 
the  Foreign  Service  and  the  armed  services 
that  they  should  test  their  thinking  against 
that  of  men  brough  up  closer  to  the  think- 
ing of  the  people. 

During  the  war  a  great  number  of  special- 
ists, mainly  with  academic  background  but 
not  trained  In  the  l^irelgn  Service,  were 
brought  into  the  State  Department  on  special 
assignments.  Tenseness  would  at  times  be 
evident  in  the  relation  between  these  men 
and  the  career  oflkrers,  but  their  cooperation 
was.  I  am  convinced,  of  preat  help  to  l»th 
groups.  Many  of  the  academic  tfroup  have 
now  returned  to  their  universities  and  col- 
leges, but  their  experience  In  the  State  De- 
partment will  not  only  have  marked  effect 
on  their  own  work,  but  will  aid  them  in  fost- 
ering a  better  understanding  of  cur  inter- 
national problems  In  their  respective  com- 
munities. And  that  underrtanding  in  turn 
will  affect  the  attitudes  of  Congressmen  from 
those  cf^mmunlties.  It  would.  I  think,  be 
advanugeous  both  for  our  universities  and 
the  State  Department  if  exchange  arrange- 
menU  could  be  worked  out  so  that  some  of 
our  Forelen  Service  men  could  pive  our  uni- 
versities the  benefit  of  their  experience,  and 
some  of  the  academic  specialists  could  give 
the  Stat*  Department  the  benefit  of  their 
learning. 

As  with  Congress,  the  executive  branch 
can  effectively  advance  democratic  coopera- 
tion in  the  shaping  of  our  foreign  policy 
by  enlUtlng  the  aestctanee  ot  groopa  ut  repre- 
aanutive  and  apcdaUy  cpialtllcd  dtlaena  out- 
side the  rafoUr  Oovammcnt  services.  In 
the  making  ot  special  attidlea  on  the  prob- 
lems of  the  peace  and  world  organization, 
Beeratary  Hull  and  Under  Umnmrf  Welles 
bad  the  benefit  of  weekly  meattnga  with  a 
eommlttea  composed  of  important  Senators 
and  nepreaentatlves.  prominent  and  informed 
leaders  of  public  opinion,  and  State  Depart- 
ment oAcials.  Close  liaison  with  nammuM 
public  groups  Interastad  In  the  foraMMoD  of 
the  United  Nations  at  the  San  Ffanclaco 
Conference  undoubtedly  facUlated  the  raUfi- 
catfbn  of  tha  Cbartar. 

The  caaaovetxw  propoaals  for  the  control 
ot  atomic  enargy  submitted  by  Mr.  Baroch 
to  the  Security  Council  were  based  in  large 
oart  on  the  work  of  the  Acheson-Lilienthal 


committee  which  had  the  assistance  of  a 
panel  of  specially  qualified  industrialists  and 
scientists.  Likewise  the  work  of  the  Barrl- 
man  committee  composed  of  Important  In- 
diistrialists  and  economists  contributed 
much  to  the  acceptance  of  the  European 
recovery  program  by  Congress  and  the  public. 
The  Compton  Conunission  appointed  by  the 
President  to  consider  universal  military 
training  and  the  Flnletter  committee  ap- 
pointed to  consider  a  national  air  policy  have 
likewise  contributed  toward  a  better  public 
understanding  of  these  difficult  and  impor- 
tant problems.  While  these  committees  have 
given  great  weight  to  the  work  done  by  the 
departmental  staffs,  they  have  in  nc  sense 
been  mere  window  dressing.  Their  effective- 
ness has  come  from  reviewing  and  reshaping 
the  recommendations  of  the  specialists  so 
that  they  wotild  have  a  better  chance  of  pub- 
lic acceptance. 

If  we  are  to  have  democratic  cooperation 
in  Internatlon  xl  affairs,  both  Congress  and 
the  executive  branch  should  be  in  a  posi- 
tion to  tap  a  deep  reservoir  of  disciplined 
thinking  outside  the  gcverumental  services. 
There  is  a  saying,  attributed  at  times  to  Lloyd 
George  and  at  Umes  to  Clemenceau,  Va&I  the 
waging  of  war  is  too  Important  to  be  left  to 
the  generals.  Certainly  in  a  democracy  mat- 
ters of  international  policy  and  national  se- 
curity are  too  important  to  be  left  cxclu- 
alvely  to  the  thinking  of  any  one  group  of 
civil  servanU  or  military  specialists.  Under 
the  most  favorable  clrcimistauces  th<.'  scope 
for  individuality  and  the  development  of 
new  ideas  and  procedures  In  the  fepe<ialized 
services  is  subject  to  severe  limit aticns. 
With  the  future  of  the  civUtzed  world  at  stake 
we  need  to  draw  upon  all  cur  resources  of 
independent  scholarship  and  research  to 
make  sure  that  we  have  not  overlooked  and 
neglected  lines  of  thought  of  Inesiimable 
valiie. 

The  extent  to  which  acccas  to  matters  gen- 
uinely of  top  secrecy  is  necessary  to  informed 
thinking  on  problems  of  international  af- 
fairs and  national  security  can  eauly  be 
exaggerated. 

There  is  an  urgent  and  prcmtng  tall  for 
ind^endant  thinking  and  inquiry  into  these 
mattata  uptm  which  the  fate  of  mankind 
dapands.  We  must  not  ba  afraid  to  examine 
and  raezamina  the  premises  and  th*  suat- 
egy  of  our  suuggle  (or  peace.  freedo.3i.  and 
human  dignity.  We  must  not  be  content 
with  but  one  plan  or  strategy.  We  muu  have 
alternative  plans  and  strategies  avail  ible  in 
casa  of  need.  Wa  muK  not  only  constantly 
test  the  soundaem  and  worthiness  ol  cur 
objacuvaa  but  tba  effectiveness  of  the  means 
chosen  to  achleva  tboae  objectives. 

We  need  indapndant  thinking  snd  re- 
search not  with  a  view  to  suppor-  ing  or 
rejecting  particular  policies,  but  with  a  view 
to  hewing  to  the  line  of  truth  and  letting 
the  chips  faU  where  they  may.  For  tats  sort 
of  independent  thlnklne  and  research  w« 
need   the  full-tlmp  >,e  merrly   casual, 

ciloru  of  cur  beat  ,  and  reaeiirchers. 

This  is  a  challenge  to  our  unlver8it.es  and 
'••rarch  foundations  not  to  enter  inio  poli- 
tics and  propaganda,  but  to  Increase  and 
fructify  our  knowledge. 

If  we  acquire  the  necessary  knowledge, 
I  do  not  doubt  the  ability  of  otv  people  to 
absorb  that  knowledge,  or  the  wlillngneaa  of 
Congress  to  utilize  that  knowledge  in  the 
effective  fullfllment  of  iu  evolving  rr.le  in 
international  affairs.  The  public  and  the 
Congreaa  have  indeed  responded  with  sur- 
prising alacrity  to  such  revoluUonary  ideas 
aa  lend-lease  and  the  European  recovery 
program.  An  Informed  public  opinion  prob- 
aUy  kaa  a  greater  i|i|»«eUtlon  of  the  sig- 
BttOBBce  of  the  United  Mitlons  than,  unfor- 
tunately, have  powerful  elements  in  the 
executive  and  legislative  branches.  But 
every  new  day  ralsca  again  th*  terrifying 
question,  whether  w*  hae*  out  of  our  accu- 
mulated wisdom  devtioped  tb*  Kteas  neces- 
sary for  our  salvation.  Congress  needs  not 
propaganda  or  praaatire  but  full  Infcrmatlcn 
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as  to  the  facts  and  the  best  thought  that 
our  richly  endowed  democracy  can  provide. 
Benjamin  V.  Cohen. 
Washincton,  D.  C,  April  22.  1948. 


Carter  Glass 


MEMORIAL  ADDRESS 

or 

HON.  HARRY  FLOOD  BYRD 

or  viaciNiA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  April  21  (legislative  day  of 
Monday,  March  29).  1948 

On  the  life,  character,  and  public  service  of 
Hon.  Cakter  Glass,  late  a  Senator  from 
the  State  of  Virginia 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  books  have 
been  written  on  the  life  and  career  of 
Carter  Glass,  of  Virginia.  They  may  be 
found  in  virtually  every  library  in  this 
broad  country.  His  deed  of  public  serv- 
ice are  documented  in  the  archives  of 
his  State  and  Nation.  His  great  achieve- 
ments already  have  taken  their  position 
In  our  history. 

His  record  as  an  American  and  a 
statesman  speaks  for  itself,  and  I  do  not 
presumj  that  anything  I  could  say  would 
add  to  its  brilliance.  At  this  time  and 
place  I  would  prefer  to  think  of  Senator 
Glass  as  a  man  who  was  my  friend. 
Memory  of  my  friend.ship  with  him  is 
among  my  most  cherished  possessions, 
and  I  shall  be  eternally  gratseful  for  the 
privilege  of  fellowship  with  this  wonder- 
ful man  in  whom  nature  truly  succeeded. 
We  who  knew  him  are  better  citizens 
for  the  acquaintance,  for  he  surely  was 
o«e  of  the  great  Americans  of  his  time— 
a  copy  of  none,  but  the  personification 
of  *he  dignity  of  the  Individual. 

He  was  the  freest  man  I  ever  knew. 
His  fine  talents  sprang  from  a  great  soul, 
and  his  tender  heart  was  the  only  limita- 
tion upon  his  Independence.  Without 
exaggeration  he  was  the  most  beloved 
Member  of  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States. 

He  was  a  man  whose  work  in  Congress 
brought  from  President  Wilson  an  ex- 
pression of  hope  that  the  whole  country 
appreciates  the  work  you  have  done  at 
something  like  its  real  value.  He  was 
always  a  leader  amonj  his  friends,  and 
none  respected  him  more  than  his  ad- 
versaries. 

He  was  a  man  to  whom  family,  home, 
church.  State,  country,  and  democracy 
were  words  of  magnificent  virtue.  In 
millions  of  homes  throughout  America 
his  name  stood  for  the  highest  type  of 
political  official— a  gentleman  unafraid: 
a  statesman  whose  life  and  character 
Inspired  those  who  st  11  believed  a  man 
could  be  elected  and  reelected  to  public 
ofDce  and  remain  true  to  his  character, 
convictions,  and  patriotic  Impulses  in  the 
discharge  of  public  duty. 

He  was  a  man  of  capacity  and  perse- 
verance characteristic  of  those  who  have 
made  this  Nation  great.  With  little  for- 
mal education,  he  was  described  by  a 
great  educator  at  an  ancient  college  as  a 
man  who  had  reached  a  position  of  dis- 
tinction and  eminence  which  placed  him 
above  the  powers  of  others  either  to  add 
to  his  honor  or  detract  from  his  fame. 

He  was  a  man  of  great  and  varied 
achievements  and  yet,  In  the  words  of  a 


colleague  In  the  Senate,  his  greatest  con- 
tribution probably  was  his  example  to 
youth — his  example  of  idealism,  devo- 
tion to  duty,  and  mental  and  spiritual 
morality.  His  character,  I  know,  was 
carved  out  of  the  unblemished  granite  of 
truth  and  loyalty  and  sincerity.  His  were 
a  private  life  and  a  public  career  which 
we  may  proudly  hold  up  for  emulation 
and  tribute  by  our  children  for  genera- 
tions to  come. 

These  are  some  of  the  characteristics 
which  stimulated  my  admiration  for  my 
friend  Carter  Glass.  My  admiration  was 
exceeded  only  by  my  love  and  devotion 
for  him.  I  can  think  of  my  close  and  in- 
timate association  with  him  only  with 
deep  emotion.  I  cannot  recall  even  a 
short  period  in  his  presence  which  was 
not  an  inspiration. 

Virginia — his  State,  and  mine — has 
committed  many  great  men  to  the  serv- 
ice of  their  country,  and  Carter  Glass 
has  a  high  place  among  them.  His  stat- 
ure will  grow  even  greater  with  the  pass- 
ing of  time. 

His  State  honored  him  time  and  again 
with  public  office;  President  Wilson  hon- 
ored him  with  appointment  to  his  Cab- 
inet as  Secretary  of  the  Treasury;  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States  honored 
him  with  election  as  its  President  pro 
tempore;  his  home  district  honored  him 
with  repeated  election  to  Congress;  his 
city  honored  him  with  local  office;  his 
State  senatorial  district  honored  him 
with  election  to  the  Virginia  General 
Assembly;  he  was  honored  as  a  leader 
in  the  State's  constitutional  convention 
of  1901;  the  Democratic  Party  in  Vir- 
ginia twice  honored  him  with  endorse- 
ment as  its  choice  for  President  of  the 
United  States.  And.  he  honored  all  of 
them  by  his  unfailing  discharge  of  pub- 
lic trust. 

Yet,  with  all  of  the  honor  won  by  his 
high  accomplishments  and  distinguished 
service  to  State  and  Nation,  I  am  sure 
that  the  source  of  his  greatest  satisfac- 
tion was  the  love  and  confidence  of  his 
own  people  in  Virginia,  and  especially  his 
neighbors  In  Lynchburg  where  he  was 
born  in  1858,  and  his  associates  on  the 
newspapers  which  he  published  there. 
He  knew  the  fiber  of  these  Virginians  for 
he  had  known  the  hardships  of  their 
families.  He  had  seen  his  beloved  Vir- 
ginia recover  from  the  ravages  of  civil 
war  which  had  been  fought  over  its  fer- 
tile lands,  and  he  worked  with  his  neigh- 
bors and  constituents  in  the  reconstruc- 
tion of  their  lives  and  homes. 

From  his  experiences  of  the  recon- 
struction era.  in  some  respects  more  ter- 
rible than  war  Itself.  I  believe,  came  the 
capacity  for  straight  thinking  and  pro- 
gressive and  fearless  leadership  for  which 
Senator  Glass  became  known  In  every 
quarter  of  the  country. 

He  had  his  critics,  but  even  when  they 
disagreed  they  never  accused  him  of 
serving  any  motive  save  that  which  he 
thought  was  best  for  his  country  and 
his  countrymen.  And,  while  his  forth- 
rightness  frequently  caused  criticism  to 
be  concentrated,  he  was  never  long  with- 
out vlndicaiton.  This  was  true  in  his 
flight  for  the  Federal  Reserve  Act.  It  was 
true  in  his  advocacy  of  Wilson's  new 
freedom.  It  was  true  with  his  demand 
for  stock  control,  the  predecessor  of  the 
Securities  and  Exchange  Act.     It  was 


true   throughout   his   long   and   useful 
career. 

In  many  cases  costly  national  mis- 
takes would  have  been  averted  If  his 
judgment  had  been  followed  in  the  first 
Instance,  for  he  possessed  insight  which 
made  him  rebel  against  those  things 
detrimental  to  his  Nation  and  its  citizens. 
He  proved  the  paradox  that  one  can  be  a 
great  liberal  and  a  great  conservative  at 
the  same  time. 

He  was  a  liberal  who  always  favored 
improvement  of  the  Nation's  economic 
and  political  life,  yet  he  was  a  conserva- 
tive who  was  unwilling  to  advocate  im- 
practicable measures  having  political  ex- 
I)ediency  as  their  primary  objective  and 
waste  and  extravagance  as  their  Inherent 
characteristics.  He  was  a  liberal  who 
opposed  concentration  of  power.  He  was 
a  conservative  who  fought  to  conserve  for 
the  States  those  powers  and  rights  which 
are  properly  theirs.  He  was  a  liberal  who 
demanded  freedom  of  speech,  freedom  of 
press,  and  freedom  of  religion  for  all  re- 
gardless of  their  political  or  religious 
views.  He  was  a  conservative  who  did 
not  hesitate  to  defend  fundamental 
rights  of  individuals  when  they  were 
endangered  by  packed  courts,  who  did 
not  hesitate  to  denounce  every  effort  to 
reduce  the  legislative  body  to  dependency 
upon  the  executive.  f 

Some  of  his  more  recent  critics  called 
him  reactionary,  but  they  were  in- 
dulging merely  in  name-calling,  for 
Senator  Glass  was  fighting  entrenched 
privilege  and  greed  almost  before  they 
were  born.  Those  who  knew  him  best 
knew  he  was  always  fighting  for  con- 
structive progress  consistent  with  his 
philosophy  that  true  liberalism  worthy 
of  the  name  must  be  based  upon  con- 
servative fiscal  policies. 

As  chairman  of  the  Senate  Appropria- 
tions Committee  he  worked  heroically 
toward  this  end.  That  his  efforts  for 
economy  were  largely  unsuccessful  was 
no  fault  of  his,  but  here  again  vindica- 
tion is  forthcoming. 

As  his  friend  and  colleague.  I  rededl- 
cate  myself  today  to  the  great  principles 
for  which  he  stood  so  valiantly  at  all 
times.  He  was  surely  a  great  patriot 
who,  with  his  eloquent  wisdom,  fought 
a  full  lifetime  to  preserve  the  doctrine 
laid  down  by  his  Virginia  predecessors: 

That  no  free  government,  or  the  blessings 
of  liberty,  can  be  preserved  to  any  people 
but  by  a  firm  adherence  to  Justice,  mod- 
eration, temjjerance,  frugality,  and  virtue  and 
by  frequent  recurrence  to  fundamental  prin- 
ciples. 

Such  a  man  indeed  was  Carter  Glass — 
worthy  of  all  veneration  by  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States  assembled,  and  by 
his  fellow  countrymen  everywhere.  Yet, 
If  he  were  here  he  would  be  genuinely 
embarrassed  by  our  praise  of  his  Integ- 
rity, independence,  and  courage.  With 
typical  humility  he  said  he  regarded 
these  traits  as  virtues  of  the  common 
man.  "In  all  my  life,  day  in  and  day 
out,"  he  said  on  one  occasion.  "I  h&xe 
never  done  anything  but  what  I  would 
expect  and  what  should  be  expected  of 
the  average  man  of  good  sense  and  good 
character." 

That  is  the  challenge  he  has  left  with 
us  and,  as  we  pause  here  in  his  memory, 
I  know  he  would  have  us  reflect  upon  it. 
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We  who  wotild  serve  our  country  best 
ould  truly  serve  his  memory  most. 


Joho  TliAiiias 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  C.  WAYUND  BROOKS 

or  m.iwois 
Jtl  TH«  SSNATE  OF  TH£  UNITED  STATU 

Sturdau.  June  12  (legislative  day  of 
Tuesday,  June  1).  1948 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
ttalf  of  the  senior  Senator  from  Nebraska 
I  Mr.  Btttux].  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
t  lat  there  be  printed  In  the  Appendix  ol 
t  )e  RicOBO  a  tribute  to  the  late  Senator 
,  ohn  Thomas,  of  Idaho,  by  the  SenaUjr 
Irom  Nebraska  I  Mr.  Butlex]. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tribute 
nas  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcoio. 
t  £  follows : 

As  m  freaiunaa  Senator  In  January  1941. 
:  Qrst  met  our  late  Xriend.  Senator  Jolin 
'  liomas  of  Idaho.  He  wu  then  serving  bli 
1  bird  term,  having  been  first  appointed  to 
<  omplete  the  term  of  the  late  Senator  Bonh, 
I  n4  then  having  been  twice  elected  by  the 
■•ople  of  Idaho.  We  beeame  taat  frtcndt. 
I  nd  when  he  was  called  In  death.  I  waa  glad 
t }  be  among  tho&e  who  accompanied  tbe 
f  jneral  party  to  hla  home  State  and  to  pay 
xiy  respects  to  a  man  who  had  done  noble 
a  srvlce  to  hie  State  and  the  Nation. 

John  Tbcmaa  waa  a  real  man  He  wm 
I  Iways  kindly  and  most  graclcua.  a  genUeman 
c  (  the  old  school.  He  spoke  only  when  be 
laa  speaking  (ram  the  heart.  He  wm  a 
I  loneer  of  the  West,  and  felt  oiost  sincerely 
1  aat  our  MatKm  needed  the  development  of 
^  "Mteni  leeumtae  to  coitaln  its  strength  for 
1  atiare  trials.  Aa  an  ardent  supporter  of  the 
f  evelopment  of  western  reao\irces  he  en- 
1  Mtaed  far  t>etter  than  moat  of  us  the  cp- 
latnnltles  and  the  reapooelbUitles  of  the 
I  reat  Northwest  In  the  fn'owth  of  our  Nation. 
Senator  John  Thcmaa  was  a  man  of  the 
Tn7  highest  Integrity.  He  was  one  with 
1  horn  it  waa  a  genuine  pleasure  to  be  aaaori. 
a  :ed.  whether  as  a  Member  of  the  Senate,  as 
a  'BAlsbbor  and  biHtae«  saeociate.  or  as  a 
a  •asber  of  the  week-cRd  golf  foursome. 

His  first  thoughts  were  always  of  his  family. 
o '  whom  be  was  always  most  proud.  His 
•  iproach  to  proposed  measures  was  truly 
■  Meemanllke  He  arrived  at  his  declslcna 
ti  irouKh  an  analysis  of  their  effect  on  the 
e' eryday  life  of  his  friends  and  acqualctt- 
a  ices.  He  knew  then  what  effect  they  would 
hiTe  on  his  country. 

Our  Nation  needs  more  men  In  our  Con- 
g!  «aa  whcwe  rcurage.  capacity  and  quality  of 
M  rrtoe  and  character  eaa  twaajiaie  to  that  of 
o  B-  departed  friend.  John  Thomas  of  Idaho. 


s  by  Haa.  Scatt  W.  Lacas,  of  IIR- 
BoU,  at  Cooiiecticat  Democratic  State 
CaaTeiiiKin 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  ALBEN  W.  BARKLEY 

or   KKNTVCKT 

IN  THE  EENATB  OF  THB  OWfl-ED  STATIB 

^aturdan.  June  12  (legislative  dat  of 
Twetimg.  June  i  > ,  1948 

Mr  BARKLEY.  Mr.  President.  I  a;  k 
nkantmous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
tl  e  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  very  able 


address  delivered  last  evening  by  the 
senior  Senator  from  Illinois  IMr.  Lucas) 
at  the  Democratic  State  Convention  at 
Hartford,  Conn. 

There  bting  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

It  was  gratifying  to  receive  your  gracious 
invitation  to  come  here  tonight  to  say  a  few 
words  to  this  convention  ol  the  representa- 
tives ol  the  Democratic  Party  In  the  State  of 
Connecticut.  Let  me  assure  you  that  It  is 
a  great  pleaaure  to  be  here — and  not  only  be- 
cause I  feel  a  deep  sense  of  kinship  with 
feUow  Democrata  everywhere  but  also  becauM 
It  gives  me  the  opportunity  to  escape  for  a 
little  while  from  the  hectic  atmosphere  of  a 
negative  Congress  which  Is  driving  hard  to 
adjourn. 

I  stand  t>efore  yoa  tonight  with  a  keen 
sen^e  uf  the  wonders  and  glories  of  your  !Treat 
State.  Cosinaetteut.  like  my  native  Illlnola. 
Is  today  compoaed  of  people  of  nearly  every 
racial  origin  and  every  kind  of  rellgloua 
creed — people  who  migrated  from  Kurope  to 
add  their  strength  to  the  strength  of  the 
pioneer  stock  which  came  here  to  create  out 
of  the  American  Revrltitlon  our  beloved 
eotmtry.  The  preat  spiritual  lesson  which 
the  United  Sutes  has  taught  the  world  ts 
that  people  of  every  kind  from  all  comers 
of  the  earth  can  live  together  In  harmony 
and  can  prosper  together  providing  only  that 
they  love  democracy  enough  to  practice  real 
democracy.  Nowhere  Is  this  lesson  more 
eaaily  learned  than  in  your  State  of  Connectl- 
rat  and  In  my  Illinois.  We  all  fervently  hope 
that  the  nations  of  the  world  wUl  profit  from 
our  espertcnce  and  that  they  wUl  learn  to 
live  together  free  of  the  shadow  of  war. 

It  has  been  said  that  Counect'.cut  has  sent 
out  more  people  than  It  has  kept  at  home. 
CounectlcTit  blood  is  the  basis  of  much  that 
ts  held  dear  in  many  of  our  States.  Con- 
necticut pioneer  stoek  can  be  found  In  fami- 
lies all  over  the  coimtry. 

No  State  waa  more  vigorous  In  Its  support 
of  the  American  Revolution.  Every  school- 
boy is  thrilled  to  learn  of  the  glorious  ex- 
plolu  of  ycur  Revoiutlouary  hero.  Nuthan 
Hale.  The  Declaration  of  Independence  bears 
the  signatures  of  four  of  Connecticut's  great 
men.  It  waa  here  that  Yankee  Ingenuity  and 
inventiveness  laid  the  foundntlon  of  a  prce- 
perous  Industrial  State  and  the  enormous 
contribution  to  the  war  effort  which  you 
made  during  the  last  war.  Tes:  this  is.  m 
truth,  a  State  which  represenu  all  that  is 
line  in  America. 

Connecticut  has  produced  remarkable 
statesmen,  many  of  whom  h.ive  now  gene  to 
their  reward.  When  I  thlr.k  of  those  who  are 
now  carrying  on  for  Ood  and  county.  I  am 
Immediately  reminded  at  the  former  national 
chairman  of  the  Democratic  Party  and  for- 
mer great  Attorney  General  of  the  United 
States,  the  honorsble  Homer  Cummlngs. 
Before  leaving  Washington.  I  Ulked  with  him 
about  this  convention.  He  regrets,  of  course. 
that  he  cannot  be  here,  but  requested  that  I 
•onvey  to  his  many  frtaads  in  this  greet  SUte 
hla  greetlags  and  good  wlihee  for  a  success- 
ful eoBventlon.  The  Booorable  Baiuc 
UcUahom  who  now  serves  In  the  DiUted 
States  Serate  with  me,  I  coiint  among  my 
dearest  friends.  It  has  been  my  great 
pleasure  to  have  been  associated  with  him  In 
■umy  leglalatlve  battles.  No  State  could 
want  a  more  devoted  or  a  more  far-sighted 
repreaentattve.  I  hope  the  whole  country 
undcratanda  the  debt  it  owes  to  him  for  hU 
untiring  efforts  in  connection  with  the  legis- 
lation dealing  with  the  use  and  control  of 
atomic  energy.  At  a  crucUl  time,  he  stepped 
In  to  lead  the  tmttle  for  wise  and  sound  legis- 
lation, so  that  America  and  the  world  might 
proAt  to  the  utmost  from  this  amazing  sclen- 
tlfle  dtwxnrery. 

We  meet  here  today  in  the  shadow  of  the 
most  Important  national  election  to  be  held 
in  this  coxutry  since  IdU.     That  was  the 


year  which  gave  lu  a  leader  who  carried  us 
out  of  a  Republican  depression.  I  wonder  If 
we  will  ever  forget  that  year.  Who  can  for- 
get the  breadllnea.  the  apple  sellers,  the 
closed  banks,  the  ileery  and  dlstrees  of  the 
whole  American  people?  Our  free-enterprlea 
system  was  stanarlng.  By  a  series  of  care- 
fully planned  reforms  and  emergency  meas- 
ures, the  Democratic  administration  gradu- 
ally brought  this  country  out  of  the  depres- 
sion. The  man  who  saved  the  free-enter- 
prise systeui  for  America  and  who  may  well 
have  aaved  free  enterprise  throujthotrt  the 
world  was  that  man  of  iron  courage  and  deep 
huraanltartanism.  the  tmmortal  President 
PranUln  D.  Roosevelt. 

Bow  does  1»M  aoaapare  with  1033? 

During  the  years  since  the  close  of  the 
war,  we  have  enjoyed  the  greatest  prcsperity 
in  the  history  of  the  United  SUtes.  More 
people  are  employed  than  ever  before.  More 
goods  are  pouring  from  our  factories  to 
satisfy  the  needs  of  our  people.  More  profits 
are  l>elng  earned  than  at  any  time  itnoe  the 
beginning  of  the  Reputtlic.  That,  my  frlenda. 
Is  the  record  made  under  the  admlnlstratU» 
of  the  man  choben  by  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt 
as  his  running  mate,  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  the  Honorable  Harry  8. 
Truman. 

President  Truman  has  been  confronted 
with  problems  on  the  domestic  scene  and 
on  the  International  front  which  would  tax 
the  wladom  of  a  Solomon.  Again  and  again 
he  has  shown  the  courage  to  meet  the  coun- 
try's problema  with  calm  deliberation  and 
sound  Judgment. 

Otn-  country  has  become  the  leader  of  na- 
tions. We  did  not  seek  lesdershlp  Our 
greataeas  and  our  power  gave  it  to  vs.  Our 
standard  at  llvtng  is  the  envy  of  ever;  coun- 
try in  the  world  This  country  ne?ds  the 
kind  of  leadership  that  will  give  us  contin- 
ued prosperity  st  home  and  peace  for  all 
time  in  the  world  Tiiat  is  what  Xht-  Amer- 
ican people  want,  stated  In  the  ilmplest 
terms.  That  Is  what  they  will  get  when 
they  choose  the  candidates  of  the  Deiiocratic 
Party  to  lead  tbam  during  the  yean  wbicb 
lie  ahead. 

My  friends,  this  country  must  reallee  what 
I  am  sure  all  of  lis  here  reallae,  that  .\merlca 
today  faces  the  greatest  challenge  in  Its 
history. 

Communist  aggression  threatens  to  dom- 
inate the  whole  Burcpean  Continent  nrd  as- 
pires to  dominate  the  world.  With  lying 
slogans  calling  for  revolutionary  ]u(tlce  for 
ttaa  opprBBSiil.  the  Oommunlst  movement 
eeeka  to  exploit  all  of  the  forces  cf  social 
discontent  and  frustration  in  every  place 
in  which  it  proposes  to  spread  Itself  When 
a  man  has  not  enough  to  eat,  he  wll!  believe 
and  follow  any  leader  who  promt;  es  him 
bread,  although  the  OommunUt  leader  can 
only  give  hlaa  alavary. 

How  can  we  meet  this  terrible  cliallenge 
to  aU  we  hold  dear?  The  Marshall  plan,  if 
It  is  permitted  to  become  fully  effective,  con- 
tains the  answer  to  that  questloo.  We  pro- 
pose to  rebuild  Europe,  west  cf  thr  Soviet 
Union.  Into  an  economic  and  polltlc.il  force. 
iMtapaodent  of  the  Soviet  Union,  aa  well  as 
ouraalvaa.  Por  it  is  the  Mmple  and  unchal- 
lengeable truth  that  the  recovery  and  recon- 
suuction  of  Europe  means  the  end  of  the 
Communist  dream  for  dominating  the  whole 
of  Europe.  We  have  it  within  our  grtisp  as  a 
nation  to  achieve  this  result — to  restore  to 
health  the  whole  European  Continent  and 
thjs  by  peaceful  and  humanitarian  means, 
to  make  the  RusAlan  bear  iiarmless  That 
Is  the  road  to  peace— that  pennanect  peace 
so  longed  for  by  every  American. 

I  wlfh  I  coiiid  report  to  you  that  Americana 
of  all  political  views  understand  the  Impor- 
tance of  the  Marshall  plan  to  the  future 
security  of  our  country.  As  you  know,  the 
European  recovery  program  is  under  deadly 
attack  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  Congress 
voted  for  it  overwhelmingly.  The  Republi- 
can Party  has  never  purged  Itself  of  those 
die-hard  Isolatlonlsta  who  have  consistently 
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failed  to  understand  that  In  the  modem 
world  American  security  Is  tightly  bound 
with  the  aecurlty  of  the  whole  world. 

In  spite  of  Congress'  expressed  intention  to 
support  vigorously  the  President's  program 
for  European  recovery,  the  House  Appropria- 
tions Committee,  under  the  leadership  ol 
Representative  John  Tabes,  has  driven  a  dag- 
ger into  the  heart  of  the  program.  That 
committee  has  mercilessly  slashed  the  funds 
requested  by  the  President  for  the  operation 
of  the  program.  In  order  to  understand  what 
Mr.  TABia  and  his  committee  are  up  to.  it  Is 
only  necessary  to  read  the  reactions  of.  the 
Communist  press  of  Europe.  Those  news- 
papers have  lost  no  time  in  capitalizing  on 
the  action  of  the  Appropriations  Committee 
as  evidence  of  how  foolish  It  is  for  any 
country  to  depend  upon  the  promises  of  the 
United  States.  Communist  newspaper  head- 
lines read:  "The  Marshall  plan  cheap"— 
"Who  can  trust  Washington?" 

My  friends,  I  cannot  imagine  any  single 
action  which  Congress  could  take  which 
would  do  more  to  advanc*  the  cause  of  world 
communism.  The  isolationists  in  Congress 
once  mere  find  themselves  In  the  position  of 
being  bedfellows  of  the  Communists,  as  they 
once  fcund  themselves  the  bedfellows  of  the 
Fascists.  An  aroused  America  must  root  out 
this  ter.lbly  mistaken  Idea  of  isolationism 
before  it  la  too  late. 

It  is  not  only  the  Isolationists  who  menace 
the  success  of  the  European  recovery  pro- 
gram. The  dreamy-eyed  followers  of  Henry 
Wallace — the  willing  stooges  of  the  Inter- 
national Communist  movements — have  ex- 
pressed their  unalterable  opposition  to  the 
Marshall  plan.  My  friends,  how  any  true 
liberal  In  this  country  could  support  Henry 
Wallace  is  beyond  understanding.  A  vote 
for  Henry  Wallace  is  a  vote  thrown  away.  A 
vote  for  Fenry  Wallace  is  a  vote  for  the 
Kremlin.  A  vote  for  Henry  Wallace  is  a  vote 
for  vne  reactionaries  of  America.  The  time 
has  come  for  true  liberals  and  Independents 
to  cast  aside  their  emotions,  resist  dema- 
gogic appeals,  and  become  realists  by  voting 
the  Democratic  ticket  In  November. 

Tied  up  closely  with  the  whole  European 
recovery   program   is  the   foreign   policy   of 
this  country  as  it   affects  the  question  of 
tariffs.     The    same    isolationist    Republican 
leadership  which  la  bent  on  destroying  the 
European    recovery    program    is    working    to 
destroy     the     reciprocal     trade     agreements 
program.     President  Truman   asked  for  re- 
newal  of   legislation   authorizing   a   contin- 
uance of  this  program  as  it  has  been  in  exist- 
ence since  1934  for  a  period  of  3  years.    Re- 
publican leaders  are  trying  to  cut  this  ex- 
tension   down    to    1    year,    with    crippling 
amendmenU  which  would  cut  the  heart  out 
of  the  program.     However,  the  Democrats  in 
the  Senate  will  fight  this  move  with  all  of 
the  itrength  at  their  command.     European 
recovery  depends  upon  an  enlightened  pol- 
icy with  regard  to  tariffs.     Every  Intelligent 
American  understands  that  the  trade  agree- 
ments program  is  one  of  the  cornerstones 
of  our  program  to  accomplish  a  lasting  peace. 
Within  less  than  5  short  months,  we  will 
hold  our  national  election.     In  one  respect, 
that  election  will  be  different  from  any  we 
have  held  since   1932.     Ever  since   1932.  the 
Republican   Party  has  run   on  the  basis  of 
promises.     But  thU  year  that  party  wUl  have 
to  run  on  the  basis  of  the  record— the  record 
which   the   Republican-dominated  Congress 
has  made  in  the  last  2  years.    The  days  of 
rosy  promises  are  over.    The  voters  are  going 
to  have  a  chance  to  Uke  a  long,  hard  look 
at  that  record  before  making  up  their  minds, 
▼t  dees  not  seem  too  long  ago  that  the  state- 
ment was  made,  when  the  Republican  Con- 
gress began  Its  work,  that  they  expected  to 
open  with  a  prayer  and  close  with  a  probe. 
Well,    they    have    probed    and    probed    and 
probed.    These  great  advocates  of  economy 
spent  a  huge  sum  of  the  taxpayers'  money 
poking  about  into  every  nook  and  cranny  of 


the  Democratic  administration  and  of  the 
war  years,  hoping  to  ?lnd  that  one  earth- 
shaking  scandal  on  which  they  could  ride  to 
victory. 

As  a  member  of  the  Committee  To  Investi- 
gate the  Pearl  Harbor  Disaster.  I  was  a  close 
witness  to  this  Republican  search  for  scandal. 
For  week  after  tedious  week,  my  duties  on 
that  committee  required  me  to  listen  while 
high  officials  of  our  Government  were  sub- 
jected to  merciless  cross-examination.  The 
same  questions  were  repeated  over  and  ovpt 
again.  A  mountain  of  testimony  was  com- 
plied. Anyone  who  has  the  patience  and 
the  time  to  wade  through  that  testimonv 
will  come  to  the  same  conclusion  to  which 
the  American  people  came:  namely,  that  it 
was  the  Japs  who  bombed  Pearl  Harbor,  not 
General   Marshall. 

Looking  for  greener  pastures,  the  Republi- 
cans next  looked  westward  to  California  and 
Mr.  Howard  Hughes.  They  thought  they  had 
a  perfect  opportunity,  through  Mr.  Hughes, 
to  smear  not  only  our  late  President,  but 
his  family  as  well.  The  fur  flew  for  awhile; 
but  when  the  battle  was  over,  the  prosecut- 
ing attorney.  Senator  Brfwster.  wound  up 
as  the  defendant,  appealing  to  the  people  to 
believe  his  word  Instead  of  Mr.  Hughes. 

The  Republican  Party  would  have  been 
more  successful.  I  am  sure,  if  they  had  done 
less  probing  and  more  praying. 

The  President  called  upon  the  Congress  to 
take  action  to  provide  this  country  with 
decent  and  adequate  housing  for  all  the 
people.  If  you  will  look  Into  the  1944  plat- 
form of  the  Republican  Party,  you  will  find 
that  they  promised  the  country  adequate 
and  decent  housing.  But.  where  is  the  hotis- 
Ing  legislation  after  "^  years  of  Republican 
control  of  the  Congress?  Well.  It's  in  the 
same  place  that  so  much  other  progressive 
socUl  legislation  can  be  found.  It  is  Ixjttled 
up  In  the  Republican-controlled  House  of 
Representatives. 

What  has  happened  to  the  program  of 
Federal  aid  to  education?  Under  this  pro- 
gram, the  Federal  Government  would  assist 
the  States  in  seeing  to  It  that  every  Ameri- 
can boy  and  girl  geU  a  minimum  educa- 
tion. Everyone  agrees  that  this  legislation 
is  aljsolutely  essential  if  we  are  to  have  an 
intelligent  and  enlightened  people  who  are 
fit  to  choose  their  own  leaders.  We  can  be 
sure,  however,  that  this  bill,  like  the  housing 
bill,  will  never  see  the  light  of  day.  It. 
too,  is  lying  In  a  pigeonhole  somewhere  In 
the  House  of  Representatives. 

President  Truman  asked  for  a  minimum 
wage  of  75  cents  an  hour  and  for  further 
expansion  of  the  social  security  program,  but 
the  Republican  leaders  have  made  no  move 
toward  enacting  these  Important  humani- 
tarian measures. 

The  President  has  again  and  again  urged 
the  Congress  to  do  something  about  the  high 
cost  of  living.  Every  time  a  housewife  goes 
into  the  local  grocery  store,  she  is  confronted 
with  the  problem  of  trying  to  make  the  dol- 
lar, which  is  daily  shrinking  in  value,  stretch 
over  the  mounting  cost  of  feeding  her  family. 
This  cannot  go  on  indefinitely.  Yet  the 
leadership  of  the  Republican  Party  has  con- 
sistently refused  to  do  anything  about  these 
soaring  prices.  They  maintain  a  strange 
silence  about  the  whole  question.  They  hope 
that  such  silence  can  wUh  the  problem  out 
of  existence. 

Make  no  mlsUke  about  it,  my  friends. 
Inflation  is  creeping  higher  and  higher  every 
day.  So  far  as  It  appears  now.  It  wUl  con- 
tinue to  moimt  unless  the  Congress  ia  pre- 
pared to  take  action.  The  dollar  which  you 
spend  today  buys  only  59  cents  worth  of 
what  it  would  have  bought  10  years  ago. 
The  savings  of  our  people  are  shrinking  fast 
under  the  impact  of  inflation. 

The  Federal  Reserve  Board  made  a  study 
of  the  spending  of  American  families  and 
discovered  that  one -fourth  of  all  American 
families  are  spending  more  than  they  are 
earning.    This,  my  friends.  Is  a  fact  which 


should  shock  the  Congress  into  action.  Of 
course,  we  can  hardly  expect  action  from  the 
Republican  leaders  who  destroyed  the  Gov- 
ernment controls  which  kept  the  cost  of 
living  in  check  so  well  during  the  war. 

My  friends,  this  is  a  decisive  year  in  the 
political  and  economic  life  of  this  Nation. 
It  is  a  decisive  year  for  the  laboring  man 
and  his  family.  It  was  a  Democratic  ad- 
ministration which  gave  to  labor  its  rightful 
place  In  the  economic  sun.  Whether  the 
laboring  man  continues  to  enjoy  his  hard- 
won  economic  blessings  depends  upon  the 
interest  he  takes  in  the  coming  Presidential 
election.  Every  voter  in  the  ranks  of  labor 
should  exercise  his  right  of  franchise  for 
the  liberal  candidates  the  Democratic  Party 
will  nominate. 

It  is  the  duty  of  not  only  the  laboring 
man  and  woman,  but  of  every  good  citizen 
to  exercise  his  sacred  franchise  and  to  choose 
as  the  leaders  of  this  covmtry  those  who  are 
pledged  to  carry  out  the  principles  of  the 
Democratic  Party — principles  which  will  lead 
to  security  against  war  and  the  continuance 
of  a  high  standard  of  living  for  every  group 
in  our  population. 

We  know  that  as  we  moveUnto  this  cam- 
paign, we  will  be  under  attack  both  from 
the  right  and  from  the  left,  but,  remember 
this:  the  Democratic  Party  has  the  leader- 
ship, and  we  have  the  issues. 

We  have  the  solution  for  the  do-nothing 
obstructionist  attitude  of  the  Republican 
leaders.  Elect  our  liberal  candidates  to 
carry  out  the  Roosevelt-Truman  program,  a 
program  which  places  human  rights  above 
property  rights.  A  vote  for  the  Democratic 
Party  is  a  vote  for  a  strong,  workable  pro- 
gram at  home  and  abroad — a  program  that 
can  and  will  go  into  effect  in  the  Eighty-first 
Congress. 

We  will  not  win  our  victory  without  hard 
work  and  good  organization.  We  mtist  not 
be  diverted  from  our  goal  by  the  snlplngs 
of  the  reactionary  forces  on  the  one  side  and 
the  attacks  of  the  dreamy-eyed  followers  of 
Henry  Wallace  on  the  other.  The  only  pro- 
gram of  practical  liberalism  Is  the  program 
of  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  and  Harry  8.  Tru- 
man. To  Insure  peace  throughout  the  world 
and  continued  prosperity  at  home,  we  must 
have  a  Democratic  Congress  and  a  Demo- 
cratic President. 


John  Thomas 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  C.  WAYUND  BROOKS 

or  nxiNois 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Saturday,  June  12  (legislative  day  of 
Tuesday,  June  1),  1948 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  transcript 
of  the  memorial  service  of  Senator  John 
Thomas,  at  Gooding,  Idaho.  November 
15,  1945. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  matter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 
The    Memorial    Servhce    or    Senator    Johk 

Thomas,    Gooding,    Idaho,    Novembee    15, 

1945 

Quartet,  Lead  Kindly  Light  (Charles  Gee, 
Earl  Whipkey,  Bert  Bowler,  Leland  Fleisch- 
man). 

Scripture,  Eh-.  J.  Wesley  MUler,  Gooding, 
Idaho:  "Death  is  a  divine  appointment — the 
door  opens,  and  we  enter  ImmorUlity."  ' 
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Jesus  said.  'T  am  the  resurrection  and 

:  he  that  belleveth  In  Me.  though  b« 

(  ead.  yet  shall  he  live:  and  whosoever 

and  belleveth  In  Me  shall  never  die.' 

eternal  God  Is  thy  refuge,  and  under- 

are  the  everlasting  arms. 

Lord  ta  my  light  and  salvation:  whom 

fear?    The  Lord  Is  the  strength  of  my 

whom  shall  I  be  afraid? 

righteous  live  forever,  and  the  care 

h4m   la  with   the  Most   High:    with  His 

(land  He  shall  cover  them,  and   with 

shall  He  shield  them 
we  know  that  If  our  earthly  house  of 
tKbemacle   were   dissolved,   we    have   • 
of  God,  an  house  not  made  with 
eternal  In  the  heavens." 

of  Invocation.  Rev.   Irvtn  S.  Mots, 
,  Ptrat  Methodist  Church,  Ooodlng, 
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God,  fount  of  all  life.  Thou  art 
and  strength.  Thou  art  our  help 
Enable  us.  we  pray  Thee,  to  put 
In  The*,  that  we  may  obtain  corn- 
find  grace  to  help  tn  this  and  every 
>f   need.     Through   Jc«\»   Christ   our 
Amen. 

God,  our  Father,  from  whom  we 
«nto  whom  our  splrica  return.  Thou 
our  dwelling  placa  in  all  genera- 
Thou  art  our  refuge  and  strength,  a 
p^Tsent  help  in  trouble.    Grant  us  Thy 
tn  this  hour  and  enable  us  to  put 
tiiist  In  Thee,  so  that  our  spirits  may 
:alm.  and   our   hearts   be   comforted. 
eyes  beyond  the  shadows  of  earth, 
us  to  see  tba  lt|llt  of  etarnlty     So 
find  grace  aad  atmngth  for  thu  and 
UoM  otf  DMtf:   throvgli  Jesus  Christ 
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Psalm  90: 

"Lodd.  Thou  hiist  been  our  dwelling  plaea 
all   generations      Before   the   mountains 
irought    (orth,    or    even    Thou    hadst 
earth  and  the  world,  even  from 
to  •vartaatlnc.   Tbuu   art   God. 
to4attructlon;  and  say  est, 
ye  children   u(   men.     For   a    1.000 
Thy  sight  are  but  as  yesterday  when 
pfst,  and  as  a  watch  in  the  night.    Thou 
them  away   as  with  a   Oood;    they 
asleep:  hi  the  morning  they  are  like 
hlcb  groweth  up.     In  the  morning  It 
flourlaheth,  and  groweth  up:  In  the  evening 
M  Is  cgit  down,  and  wlthcreth.     For  we  are 
by  Thine  angex.  and  by  Thy  wrath 
troubled.    Tbott  bast  set  our  iniquities 
Tbee.  oiur  seerat  alaa  in  the  light  of 
Thy  e^untenanca. 

all  our  days  are  passed  atray  In  Thy 
we  spend  our  years  as  a  tale  that  is 
The  days  nf  our  years  are  threescore 
ind  10:  and  If  t>y  reason  of  strength 
fourscore  yeara.  yet  Is  their  strength 
nd  sorrow;  for  It  la  soon  cut  cff.  and 
away, 
knoweth  the  power  of  Thine  angerf 
abcordlng  to  Thy  fear,  so  Is  Thy  wrath, 
tearh  US  to  number  our  days,  that  we 
a]  >ply  o\ir  hearts  im to  wisdom.     Return, 
bow  long?  and  let  it  repent  Tbee 
oonoerblng  Thy  servants.    O  satisfy  us  early 
"fhy  mercy;  that  we  may  rej<:)tce  and 
[  all  our  days.     Make  us  glad  accord- 
the  days  wherein  Thou  hast  afflicted 
the  yaara  wherein  we  have  seen  evil, 
thy  work  appear  tuito  Thy  servants. 
Tiy  glory  unto  tbelr  children.    And  let 
bei  lUty  of  the  Lord  our  God  be  upon  us: 
establish  Thou  the  work  of  our  bands 
yea,  the  work  of  our  hands  establish 

Corinthians  IS:  41-68: 

Is  one  glory  of  the  sun.  and  an- 
I  lory  of  the  moon,  and  another  glory 
itara:  for  one  star  dlffereth  from  an- 
I  itar  In  glory.     So  also  Is  the  reaur- 
ol  the  dead.     It  is  sown  in  corrup- 
ts raised  In  Ineorruptlon :  it  is  sown 
dU^imor.  It  la  raised  In  glory:  it  is  sown 


tn  weakness.  It  Is  raised  In  power;  It  is  sown 
a  natural  body,  it  to  raised  a  spiritual  body. 

"There  Is  a  natural  body,  and  there  Is  a 
spiritual  body.  And  so  It  is  written:  The 
first  man  Adam  was  made  a  living  soul; 
the  last  Adam  was  made  a  quickening  spirit. 
HowtMlt  that  was  not  first  which  Is  spirit- 
ual, but  that  which  Is  natural;  and  after- 
ward that  which  to  spiritual.  The  first  man 
to  of  the  earth,  earthy:  the  second  man  to 
the  Lord  from  Heaven.  As  to  the  earthy, 
such  are  they  also  that  are  earthy:  and  as 
to  the  heavenly,  such  are  they  also  that  are 
heavenly.  And  as  we  have  borne  the  image 
of  the  earthy,  we  shall  also  bear  the  image 
of  the  heavenly. 

"Now  thto  I  say,  brethren,  that  flesh  and 
blood  cannot  inherit  the  kingdom  of  God, 
neiiher  doth  corruption  inherit  ineorrup- 
tlon. Behold.  I  show  you  a  mystery;  we  shall 
not  all  sleep,  but  we  shall  all  be  changed,  in 
a  moment,  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  at 
the  last  trump:  lor  the  trumpet  shall  sound, 
and  the  dead  shall  be  ratoed  Incorruptible, 
and  we  shall  be  changed.  For  thto  cor- 
ruptible must  put  on  Incurruptlon.  and  thto 
mortal  must  put  on  immortality.  So  when 
thto  corruptible  shall  have  put  on  ineorrup- 
tlon. and  thto  mortal  shall  have  put  on  im- 
mortality, then  shall  be  tu-ought  to  pass  ths 
saying  that  to  written. 

"Osath  to  swallowed  up  In  victory.  O 
death,  where  Is  thy  sting?  O  grave,  where  to 
thy  victory?  The  sting  of  death  to  sin:  and 
the  strength  of  sin  to  the  law.  But  tluinks 
be  to  God,  which  giveth  us  the  victory 
throxigh  our  Lord  Jesus  Chrtot. 

"And  John  saw  the  tv>ly  city,  new  Jemsa- 
lem,  coming  down  from  God  out  of  Heaven, 
prepared  as  a  liride  adorned  for  her  husband. 

"And  1  beard  a  great  voice  out  of  heaven 
saying,  'Behold,  the  tabernacle  of  God  to 
with  men.  and  He  will  dwell  with  them,  and 
they  shall  be  His  people,  and  God  himself 
shall  be  with  them,  and  be  their  God 

"  'And  God  shall  wipe  away  all  tears  from 
tbetr  eyes:  and  there  shall  be  no  more  death, 
neither  sorrow,  nor  crying,  neither  shall  there 
be  any  more  pain:  for  the  former  things  are 
paxsed  away* 

'Jesus  said:  'Let  not  your  heart  be  trou- 
bled; ye  believe  In  G^d,  believe  also  in  Me. 

"  'In  my  Father's  house  are  many  man- 
sions: U  it  Were  not  so.  I  would  have  told 
you. 

"I  go  to  prepare  a  place  for  you.  And  if 
I  go  and  prepare  a  place  for  you.  I  will  come 
again,  and  receive  you  unto  myself;  that 
where  I  sm,  there  ye  may  be  also.' " 

Kulcgy.  Dr  J  Wesley  MUler,  retired  mtn- 
toter,  and  member  of  ths  Oenesee  Conference 
of  the  Merhcdiat  Church;  a  doee  frtond  of 
Senator  John  Thomas: 

"Honorable  Members  of  the  pongress  of 
tlM  United  SUtes  of  America.  Hto  Excellency, 
the  Governor  of  Idaho,  other  diSiingutohrd 
guests  and  friends  here  present: 

"It  to  with  ctjnflictlng  emotions  that  I 
attempt  to  speak  at  thia  tlaia  a  few  words 
of  tribute  to  the  mssfiry  of  our  dear  friend 
and  honored  stateaman.  John  Thomas. 

"Deeply  do  I  feel  the  loas  that  has  come 
to  the  Nation,  to  the  State  of  Idaho,  and  to 
this  Immediate  community,  where  he  lived. 
and  for  which  he  did  so  miKh  to  promote 
Its  advancement  In  every  way. 

"However,  In  hto  going,  it  to  a  matter  of 
great  satisfaction  to  know  that  he  has  been 
called  from  hto  strenuous  labors  so  faithfully 
performed,  to  hto  well-earned  Immortal 
reward. 

"In  an  Intimate  personal  acquaintance- 
ship covering  more  than  SO  years,  I  found 
Mr.  Thomas  to  be  affable,  genial,  candid,  and 
at  the  same  time,  an  earnest  and  intelligent 
man. 

"toward  all  great  questions  involving  the 
InteresU  of  hto  fellow  dtlxens,  hto  attlt\ids 
was  easily  ascertainable. 


"He  concealed  nothing,  and  expressed  his 
opinions  with  utmost  candor,  and  with  a 
force,  which  can  come  only  as  the  result  nf 
an  intense  earnestness.  He  was  reliable  b<  - 
yond  all  question,  and  as  a  public  servant, 
be  approximated  the  ideal. 

"In  politics  Ht.  Thomas  was  a  Republican, 
and  yet  I  feel  It  can  safely  be  said  of  hlin 
that  be  was  never  a  partisan  In  the  offensUe 
meaning  of  that  word. 

"Mr.  Thomas  was  conservative  in  his  Judg- 
ments, a  financier  of  otistanding  ability,  anl 
in  a  very  real  sense  an  economtot,  Hto  coun- 
sel iiOM  sotight  by  many  leaders  In  the  State 
of  Idaho  and  elsewhere  on  questions  involv- 
ing the  better  Interests  of  agriculture,  par- 
ticularly the  beet-tugar  Industry,  Irrlgatloti. 
conservation,  and  fiimnce. 

"Mr.  Thomas  was  in  no  sense  an  sgottot  anl 
very  seldom  spoke  of  hto  own  acbievementii. 
He  possessed  a  well-poised  enthusiasm  fcr 
the  interest  of  hto  community,  hto  Stat<;, 
and  the  Nation.  Nothing  seemed  too  hard 
a  taak  for  him  to  undertake  to  better  the<« 
several  interests. 

"We  shall  not  soon  forget  the  earnestness, 
the  vigor,  the  peratotency.  and  the  tenacity 
which  nuu-ked  hto  efforts  in  behalf  of  the 
farmer,  the  stockman,  and  the  furtherance 
of  reclamation  throughout  Idaho.  He  never 
seemed  to  be  discouraged,  and  nothicg 
seemed  to  daunt  him. 

"Mr.  Thomas  was  a  firm  believer  thut 
'rlghteotunees  exaltcth  a  nation.'  I  always 
found  him  ringing  true  in  outstanding  and 
challenging  moral  issues,  though  he  was  in 
no  sense  an  extremtot.  While  he  did  not 
affiliate  himself  with  any  particular  church, 
he  could  always  be  depended  upon  to  sup- 
port the  church  In  Its  aggressiveness  for  the 
betterment  of  mankind. 

"During  the  lifetime  of  Gooding  College 
he  was  a  trustee  of  that  institution  and  lu 
treasurer  for  many  years. 

"Mr.  ThooMS  was  in  principle  opposed  to 
war.  and  on  more  than  one  occasion  prior 
to  our  enuring  upon  World  War  II  he  dto- 
cttssed  foreign  issues  with  me,  and  told  ms 
how  he  earnestly  hopsd  we  would  not  have 
to  enter  the  struggle  because  of  Its  devastat- 
ing results,  both  materially  and  physically. 

"Nevertheless,  once  our  Nation  declared 
war  it  became  hto  war,  and  he  supported  the 
Government  In  all  iu  movemcnU  which  he 
considered  to  be  economically  and  elBclently 
sane. 

"Mr.  Thomas  loved  hto'  home.  It  was  there 
he  could  be  fotuid  almost  every  evening  when 
he  was  In  the  city.  He  was  a  consUtent 
student  and  read  very  widely.  He  was  a 
most  affectionate  husband  and  fatlier. 

"He  was  democratic  in  hto  attitudes,  and 
at  no  time  did  hto  success  In  business  or 
politics  turn  him  aside  from  men  In  the  more 
humble  walks  of  life. 

"As  a  friend  I  always  found  him  under- 
standing, kindly  sympathetic,  and  ready  to 
go  the  second  mile  In  any  time  of  need.  I 
count  hto  passing  a  distuxt  and  irraparable 
personal  loss.  What  Mr  Thomas  was  to  me 
as  a  friend  I  am  very  confident  ha  was  to 
others  of  you,  many  of  wh<xn  are  here  to  pay 
tribute  in  memory  of  hto  long  and  dUtin- 
gutohed  public  service. 

"To  summarize,  tha  late  Senator  John 
Thomas  was  loyal  to  hto  friends,  liberal  in 
his  views.  Independent  in  his  opinions,  cou- 
rageous in  his  convictions,  an  aggreaslve 
fighter,  an  eloquent  advocate,  an  eameat 
worker,  a  wise  legislator. 

"To  all  of  thto.  I  am  confident,  you.  his 
colleagues  here  present,  can,  and  do  affec- 
tionately attest. 

"Mr.  ThaoMM  was  the  embodiment  of  all 
the  elements  essential  to  the  highest  type 
of  American  dtisenahlp,  and  the  bright  ex- 
ample of  hto  life  and  work,  may  well  se:  ve  as 
a  guide-star  for  those  of  us  he  has  left  be- 
hind" 
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Senator  C.  Watland  Bbooks,  of  Ulinoto, 
^x>ke  in  behalf  of  the  congressional  delega- 
tion in  his  tribute. 

"If  you  want  to  see  a  monument  to  John 
Hioaaaa  look  around  Idaho. 

"He  was  rich  In  his  devotion  to  duty,  in 
hto  friendship.  In  Idealism,  in  hia  courage, 
and  the  mark  be  has  left  on  the  educational, 
agricultural,  commercial,  and  financial  insti- 
tutions of  Idaho  will  carry  on  through  all 
time  as  a  living  montiment  to  a  great  man. 

"We  merely  came  to  bring  hto  earthly  re- 
mains to  his  old  home  town  and  be  present 
and  participate  In  his  burial  as  he  would 
want  it  to  be.  among  friends  he  loved  so 
dearly,  and  the  soil  he  loved  so  well— the 
friends  and  soil  of  Idaho. 

"In  honoring  him.  we  of  Congress  truly 
honor  ourselves.  In  the  building  of  the 
rugged  and  fruitful  west  and  Its  glorious 
story  studded  by  bright  lights  of  achieve- 
ment of  men  of  sterling  character  and  iron 
courage,  none  will  shine  brighter  than  the 
life  and  accorapllahments  of  John  Thomas, 
who  Uterally  died  in  the  active  service  of  the 
people  of  Idaho." 

Quartet,  Bock  of  Ages:    (Members  of  the 
male    quartet    previotuiy    mentioned.    Mrs. 
Helen  L.  Smith,  accompuitot). 
oaAVssm    anvwrn    at    clmwood    cnirrcaT, 
aooviNG.  n>AHO 
Scripture : 

ReT.  Irvin  8.  Motr,  minister.  First  Method- 
tot  Church,  Gooding,  Idaho: 

"Man  that  to  bom  of  a  woman  hath  but 
a  short  time  to  live,  and  to  full  of  misery. 
He  cometh  up.  and  to  cut  down  like  a  flower; 
he  fleeth  as  It  were  a  shadow,  and  never  eon- 
tin  ueth  in  one  stay. 

"In  the  midst  of  life  we  are  in  death:  of 
whom  may  we  seek  for  succor,  but  of  Thee, 
O  Lord,  who  for  our  sins  art  Justly  dls- 
plMMdt 

•^et,  O  Ijord  God  most  holy,  O  Lord  most 
mighty,  O  holy  and  most  merciful  Barlour, 
deliver  us  not  into  ths  Wtter  palna  of  eternal 
death, 

"Thou  knowest.  Lord,  the  secrets  of  our 
hearts:  shut  not  Thy  merciful  ears  to  our 
prayers,  but  spare  us.  Lord  most  holy;  O 
Ood  most  mighty,  O  holy  and  merciful 
Bavlour,  Thou  most  worthy  Judge  eternal, 
suffer  us  not  at  our  last  hour  for  any  pains 
of  death  to  fall  from  Thee  " 

Dr.  J.  Wesley  Miller.  Ooodlng.  Idaho: 
"For  as  much  as  It  hath  pleased  Almighty 
Ood,  m  His  wtoe  providence,  to  take  out  of 
the  world  the  soul  of  Ihe  departed,  we  there- 
fore commit  his  body  to  the  ground,  earth  to 
earth,  ashes  to  ashes,  duet  to  dust;  looking 
for  the  general  resurrection  in  the  last  day, 
and  the  life  of  the  world  to  come,  through 
our  Lord  Jerus  Christ;  at  whose  second  com- 
ing in  glorious  majesty  to  Judge  the  world, 
the  earth  and  the  sea  shall  give  up  their 
dead;  and  the  corruptible  bodies  of  those  who 
Bleep  m  Him  shall  be  changed  and  made  like 
unto  Hto  own  glorious  body:  according  to  the 
mighty  working  whereby  He  to  able  to  subdue 
ell  things  unto  Himself. 

"I  heard  a  voice  from  heaven  saying  unto 
■M.  •Write,  from  henceforth  blessed  are  the 
dead  who  die  In  the  Lord :  Even  so,  salth  the 
Spirit;  for  they  rest  from  their  labors'." 
Piayer: 

"Almighty  God.  with  whom  do  live  the 
spirlU  of  those  who  depart  hence  in  the  Lord, 
and  with  whom  the  souls  of  the  faithful, 
after  they  are  delivered  from  the  burden  of 
the  flesh,  are  in  Joy  and  felicity:  We  give  Thee 
hearty  thanks  for  the  good  examples  of  all 
those  Thy  servants,  who.  having  finished 
their  course  in  faith,  do  now  rest  from  their 
labors.  And  we  beseech  Thee,  that  we,  with 
all  those  who  are  departed  in  the  true  faith 
of  Thy  holy  name,  may  have  our  perfect  con- 
summstlon  and  bliss,  both  in  body  and  soul. 
In  Thy  eternal  and  everlasting  glory,  through 
Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.    Amen. 

"The  grace  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Chrtot.  and 
the  lore  of  God.  and  the  fellowship  of  the 
Holy  Ghost,  be  with  us  all  ever  more.    Amen." 
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MEMORIAL  ADDRESS 
or 

HON.  HARRY  FLOOD  BYRD 

or  VIBCINU 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  April  21  (legislative  day  of 

Monday.  March  29),  1948 
On  the  life,  character,  and  public  service  of 
Hon.  JosiAH  WiLLi/.M  Bahxt,  late  a  Senator 

from  the  State  of  North  Carolina 


Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  1  shall  al- 
ways think  of  JosiAH  William  Bailey  as 
a  man  who  had  faith  in  truth,  who 
sought  the  truth  and  tried  always  to 
spread  it. 

His  judgment  was  unswervingly  based 
upon  righteousness  and  in  righteousness 
he  performed  his  duty. 

He  was  a  ma.ster  of  self-Judgment  and 
self-control.  He  possessed  special  quali- 
ties of  mind  and  heart— qualities  that 
were  both  natural  and  acquired. 

He  combined  these  traits  with  a  manly 
bearing,  a  genial  and  winning  grace.  Im- 
pressive dignity,  and  admirable  char- 
acter. 

Those  who  served  with  him  In  the  Sen- 
ate of  the  United  States  were  keenly 
aware  of  his  ability  to  transform  these 
attributes  into  effective,  useful  energy 
In  the  best  Interest  of  his  country. 

Like  others  among  his  ho.«;t  of  friends 
I  ml»8  hLs  sound  counsel  terribly,  for  with 
cold  calculation  he  had  a  way  of  cutting 
straight  Into  a  problem  and  facing  It 
head  on. 

It  was  with  such  calm  and  fearless 
dellberateness  that  he  reversed  his 
deeply  rooted  views  on  foreign  policy  In 
1941  when  he  told  the  Senate  that  he 
had  changed  his  mind;  that  he  was  ad- 
vocating "intervention  with  all  Its  im- 
plications." He  had  seen  the  specter  of 
Hitler  across  Europe,  and  he  said  "all 
my  life  I  have  looked  a  thing  .straight  in 
the  face  and  argued  It  as  it  is." 

He  followed  through  by  urging  postwar 
participation  in  the  maintenance  of 
peace,  and  in  his  last  statement  to  the 
people  of  North  Carolina,  whom  he  had 
served  in  the  Senate  since  1931.  he  coun- 
seled that  even  should  the  United  Na- 
tions organiMtlnn  fail,  it  did  not  neces- 
sarily mean  war.  "It  does  mean,"  he 
said,  "that  it  will  be  necessary  for  us  to 
get  along  in  a  world  not  fully  organized 
for  peace— which  will  be  most  difBcult." 
With  the  same  high-minded  vigor  he 
opposed  and  denounced  other  measures 
advocated  by  the  leadership  of  his  politi- 
cal party,  such  as  packing  the  Supreme 
Court,  Federal  anti-poll-tax  legislation, 
and  Federal  antilynch  legislation. 

He  could  not  support  these  measures. 
he  said,  because  it  was  plain  that  they 
were  unsound,  and  In  the  long  run  the 
consequences  wotild  be  bad  for  the  people 
he  served. 

No  man  could  have  b<»en  more  faith- 
ful to  his  principles,  for  when  he  was 
first  elected  to  the  Senate  he  resolved  to 
preserve  the  Republic  in  the  true  char- 
acter In  which  It  had  served  our  people 
so  well  for  150  years. 

Time  and  time  again  I  marveled  at  his 
courage— the    kind    of    courage    that 


brought  him  into  open  opposition  to  the 
appointment  of  a  former  Vice  President 
of  the  United  States  to  a  Cabinet  position. 
My  own  devotion  for  Senator  Baxuiy 
came  from  two  sources.  One  was  pure 
admiration  for  the  man,  his  great  ability 
and  his  highly  governed  mind,  which 
found  pleasure  In  nothing  but  the  true 
and  the  just.  The  other  was  his  friend- 
ship for  me.  which  he  evidenced  in  so 
many  ways.  I  have  never  known  a 
sweeter  character  or  a  friend  I  loved 
more.  I  shall  always  treasure  the  numer- 
ous letters  he  wrote  me  in  his  own  hand. 
In  which  he  discussed  some  of  the  great 
Issues  of  the  day.  To  be  closely  associ- 
ated with  Joe  Bailey  was  one  of  the  ' 
greatest  privileges  that  has  ever  come  to 
me.  As  long  as  I  live  I  shall  treasure 
his  memory.  He  was  bom  of  parents 
who  were  Virginians,  and  that  made  our 
friendship  even  closer. 

Prom  these  parents  he  Inherited  the 
religious  background  which  so  richly  in- 
fluenced his  philosophy.  With  this  back> 
ground  he  went  on  to  equip  himself 
thoroughly  for  his  remarkable  service  in 
this  great  legislative  body  by  furthering 
his  study  of  law,  serving  his  party  as  a 
Presidential  elector  at  large,  by  serving 
his  State  as  a  member  of  Its  constitu- 
tional convention,  and  by  serving  his 
country  as  a  collector  of  the  revenue. 

No  State  has  been  better  served  In 
Congress  than  was  North  Carolina  by  iU 
Senator  BAiLrr.  and  he  was  never  un- 
mindful of  the  trust  his  people  reposed 
in  him.  The  nobility  of  the  man  wa» 
demonstrated  in  his  message  to  the  peo- 
ple of  the  State  wliich  was  written  dur- 
ing his  last  Illness. 

In  this  statement  he  gave  his  con- 
stituents the  benefit  of  his  views  and  the 
reasons  lor  them,  and  he  concluded  the 
message  with  characteristic  humility : 

"These  are  my  views,  honestly  ex- 
pressed," he  wrote,  "and  I  express  them 
In  part  discharge  of  the  greet  debt  I 
owe  the  people  of  our  State." 

To  me,  at  least,  it  was  significant  in- 
deed that  one  ol  the  last  bits  of  advice 
from  his  wealth  of  judgment  was  that 
no  man  should  be  elected  to  CongreM 
until  he  pledged  that  he  would  reduce 
expenditures  and  balance  our  budget  and 
keep  It  balanced. 

Senator  Bailey  took  this  occasion  to 
remind  his  people  that — 

An  eminent  htetorian  prophesied  early  in 
the  nineteenth  century  that  our  Elepublic 
would  be  plundered  in  the  twentieth  cent\u7. 
not  by  a  foreign  invader  but  by  Its  own 
people. 

That  plxindcrlng  to  now  and  has  been  for 
several  years  going  on. 


It  was  well,  indeed,  that  Joi  Bailey  was 
a  man  who,  at  once,  could  be  both  serious 
and  cheerful.  This  was  another  reason 
why  his  advice  was  sought  and  followed. 
He  never  departed  from  the  belief  that 
much  could  be  retrieved  that  seemed  to 
be  lost.  He  was  never  the  cynic.  He 
was  never  the  pessimist.  He  was  never 
the  critic  save  constructively.  He  was  a 
benefactor  of  humanity. 

I  know  that  other  Senators  miss  him 
as  I  do,  but  we  take  comfort  in  the  fact 
that  he  is  still  helping  us  think,  for  he 
has  left  for  us,  here  in  the  Hall  of  the 
Senate,  marks  of  his  refined  culture  and 
a  great  fund  of   facts  and  anecdotes 
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i  ENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Scturdiy.  June  12  (legislative  day  of 
Tuesday,  June  I).  19ii 


•ly.  t: 
vSmr 


l^ORSE.     Mr.    President.    I    ask 

consent  to  have  printed  in 

Apptndix  of  the  Ricoto  an  address 

subject  Constitutional  Liberalism 

Taft-Hartley  Law,  delivered  by 

yesterday  at  AalMary  P^rk.  N.  J.,  at 

con  entlon  of  the  American  Federa- 

iuslciana. 

bi'tnR  no  obtectlon.  the  addreM 
ordered  to  b«!  printed  in  the  Rscoto, 

ladlM   and   «raU«flMn  of 

It  u  ■  piMuurc  «e  aMieM 

«a«af  to  nmaoA  to  tb*  kind 

)«Ml  nmlfltni  twm  your  pr**- 

1  dMD't  tblnk   that   kcnnI 

ItMMl  a  cue     and  7UU  tur* 

KUMd   fn«   wtiM  you  applaudtd   a  •tstv 

■Mnt  ycjur  prtaKUnt  luM  BUd«  whiu  In* 

M. 

I  q«aoU  htm  •ceurauly  «b*n 
.  }ua«  ■apniiiil  thu  oplsiloa  to  you. 
.  that  "our  tpokfr  la  on«  of  th«  vtry 

rala    \»tX    In    Confra*.'    whareupon 

•ntl  lusiaatlcally  appUudad.     Tour  Praa- 

commant    raally    eallad    for    taara 

)(  applauae      It  cnlla  for  aomethlng 

kmaly     a    determination    upon    the 

you   and   mlUlona   of   other   voters 

country  to  go  to  the  poUa  In  the 

during    the    next    few    years    and 

aomathlng  atx>ut  tha  pollUcal  compiexion 

Congjaaa. 

la  only  one  way  to  assure  the  elcc- 

more   men   who  wUl   place   human 

4t)ove    a    materialistic    approach    to 

and    that    »•    for   the    American 

maJce  clear  to  the  two  major  par- 

If  they  do  not  support  the  noml- 

con.itltutlonal  liberals  within  their 

conventions,  on  both  a  national  and 

.  the  overwhelming  majority  of 

American   people  will   elect    to   political 

1  respective  of  party  affiliation — men 

be  counted  upon  to  work  and  tight 

conskltutlonal  liberalism. 

Pnsident   Introduced  dm  a^  a  Re 
pvMleax    and  I  am  very  pleased  to  tell  you 
I  am  ptfwd  Qi  Um  fact  that  I  am  a  progrw- 
atva 

It  la 
actionai|li 
I  were 
the  qucfctlon 


pMple 
tlM  thai 
nation 
party 
State 
the 
<^c< 
who  cas 
for 
Tour 


aty. 
t> 


Demccri  tie 


I  abcul( 
Howe'  er 


and 


eoVBtry 

Stat* 

for  th< 
tlon — who 
are  dev 
tn   the 

^l^heprl'^l 


lUf  ubUoan. 

Irue  that  we  Ixave  our  share  of  re- 
lee  m  the  Republican  Party  but  If 
JO  offer  yo\ir  President  a  wager  on 
,  as  to  whether  his  party— the 
Party — or    my    party— the    Re- 
Party — has  the  greater  number  of 
lea.  I'm  far  from  convinced   that 
lose  the  bet. 

I  think  both  parties  should  rec- 

I  hat  more  and  more  people  In  this 

are    croaalng   party    lines    In    t>oth 

national    elections    and    voting 

men— irreapectlve  of  party  afBlla- 

they  are  satisfied  on  the  record. 

Jted  to  the  causa  of  advancing  wlth- 

rlghts  and  guaranties  of   the  Con- 

the  welfare  of  all   the  people.  In 

to  serving  the  selfish   interests  of 

prl'4lleged  few. 


In  discussing  constitutional  liberalism  and 
the  Taft-Hartley  law  with  you  today.  I 
don"t  want  to  appear  under  any  false  colors. 
I  think  you  are  entitled  to  know  at  the  out- 
set the  branch  of  the  Republican  Party  from 
which  I  come.  My  severest  critics  charge 
me  with  t>elng  a  Jeffersonlan  Republican, 
and  I  plead  guilty.  I  not  only  plead  guUty 
to  that  charge  but  I  recommend  to  the  Re- 
publican Party  that  Jefferaonlan  ypubll- 
fTT'lf*  la  good  and  sound  BepubW— ti 
and  abould  be  followed  by  my  party.  l)ecaus« 
tf  w*  follow  It  we  shall  return  to  the  basic 
principles  of  Republicanism  enunciated  by 
Lincoln. 

One  cannot  study  the  political  phUoaophy 
of  Lincoln  without  recognizing  that  he  ac- 
cepted as  basically  sound  the  human-rights 
doctrines  of  Jefferson.  The  same  conflict  l)e- 
tween  the  views  of  thoae  who  believed  in  an 
aristocracy  of  government,  devoted  to  ad- 
vancing the  selfish  Interests  of  powerful  eco- 
nomic groups,  and  thoae  who  t>el laved  In 
the  superiority  of  human  rights  over  eco- 
nomic rights — as  represented  by  the  conflict 
twtween  Hamilton  and  Jefferson — czuted 
also  at  the  time  of  Lincoln. 

It  salsU  again  today.  It  U  a  conflict  be- 
twMii  a  notion  of  government  from  the  top 
trickling  down  to  ttis  mawee  of  ths  peo- 
ple, and  a  view  of  rsprsssntstlve  govern- 
msnt  by  tbe  mmm  of  tbs  peopU  vesting  tn 
elsetsd  otkMm  al  tbs  top  esrtaln  specific 
governmental  eMIfMlons.  It  Is  a  conflict 
between  two  MIMMU  of  political  philosophy, 
one  of  whlcb  following  the  Mamlltonlan  visw 
will  Isad  taevttably  to  an  aristocracy  of 
govern  aw  to  VblOl  ths  state  la  ths  master 
and  not  tbs  Bsrvant  of  ths  psopls — in  eon* 
trait  with  the  JefTeraunlan  view  that  tbS 
psopls  must  always  omIm  MrUla  tbal  po- 
litically ihsy  ars  their  owA  aeelen  aatf 
ths  gevenuMOt  tboir  sOTrant, 

X  «e«M  petet  otrt  to  you  tbat  saeb  era 
er  pwrfi  ef  mm  hutory  bee  brougbt  forth 
tbat  MBM  oM  conflict  in  ono  flsgraa  or  an- 
otber.  It  bas  brought  forth  a  eeailai  bs- 
twssn  •  matsrtallstlc  approacb  to  desMeracy 
and  an  approacb  t>assd  upon  tbs  spiritual 
values  of  democracy. 

In  my  discussion  of  constitutional  llt>er- 
allnn  and  the  Taft-Hartley  law  today  I  shall 
sntfsavor  to  focus  attsntkm  on  aoms  of  the 
differences  betwssn  a  materialistic  concep- 
tion of  dsnoeraey  and  a  human-rlghu  ap- 
proach tu  ths  problems  of  reprsasatatlvs 
govsmment. 

However.  l>efore  turning  to  my  formal  re- 
marks. I  wish  to  thank  you  for  thU  Invita- 
tion to  appear  before  you.  I  understand 
from  your  prssMsnt  tbat  this  Is  the  first 
time  a  United  Statta  Ssnator  ever  has  ad- 
dreaaed  one  of  your  conventions.  I  hope 
It  will  not  l>e  the  last  time. 

Wbsn  my  very  good  friend.  Herman  Kenln 
of  Portland.  Oreg.  (a  member  of  your  ex- 
ecutive board ) .  Invited  me  to  give  a  «pesch 
on  the  Taft-Hartley  law  at  this  convention. 
I  was  greatly  pteassd  to  accept  his  Invitation 
I  have  known  Herman  Kenln  for  a  good 
many  years,  and  I'm  sure  I  need  not  tell 
tbs  dalscatss  at  this  convention  what  a  fine 
sNlMa  and  kindly  man  he  Is.  I  am  pleaasd 
to  note  that  you  bavs  contlnusd  at  this 
convention  to  recognlas  bis  qualltlss  o(  Isad- 
ershlp. 

In  fact,  my  vlstt  bers  today  U  similar  to 
a  short  visit  boms  bscauss  of  the  number 
of  Oregontans  who  ars  here.  It  has  t>sen 
a  great  delight  for  me  to  see  again  so  many 
friends  from  Oregon.  Including  my  very  close 
friend.  S  Stephenson  Smith,  formerly  on 
the  faculty  of  the  University  of  Oregon  and 
now  holding  a  rssponalble  position  with  your 
organtaatlon  on  your  public-relations  and 
sdltorlal  stair.  Suve  and  I  taught  togstbor 
at  ths  University  of  Oregon  for  13  or  14 
years,  and  we  were  always  very  close  aaso- 
clatea  In  faculty  affairs. 

Actually  Steve  helped  give  me  some  valua- 
ble experience  In  the  fie'.d  of  practical  poli- 
tics.   I  say  that  becaaas  tf  yoa  dntt 


It.  serving  on  a  faculty  of  a  modern  unl- 
Tsrslty  these  days  Is  an  excellent  training 
ground  for  political  experience.  Speaking 
In  New  Jersey  today  rscalU  to  my  mind  a 
comment  which  Woodrow  Wilson  once  made 
when  during  his  campaign  for  the  governor- 
ship of  New  Jersey  he  was  criticized  as  lack- 
ing  practical  political  experience.  As  you 
know,  be  had  t>cen  a  college  professor  and 
president  of  Princeton  prior  to  his  entrance 
Into  politics,  and  he  replied  to  his  critics  by 
saying  In  effect  tbat  as  president  of  Prince- 
ton he  bad  received  a  postgraduate  course 
tn  practical  polltlca. 

Sines  I  cams  to  the  convention  hall.  Mr 
Kenln  has  Informed  me  that  yesterday  you 
passed  a  resolution  authorizing  the  execu- 
tive lx>ard  of  your  union  to  contribute  a 
subsUntlal  sum  to  the  relief  of  flood  vic- 
tims In  my  State  of  Oregon  and  In  other 
sections  of  the  Pacific  Northwest.  I  wish  to 
express  my  dsep  appreciation  to  you  for  this 
generotM  act  of  deaerved  relief. 

The  flood  waters  now  raging  along  the  Co- 
lumbla  have  brought  havoc,  terrific  economic 
loss,  and  tragic  human  suffering  to  a  great 
many  thousands  of  citizens  of  my  Stats  of 
Orsgon.  as  well  as  to  many  psopls  In  Wash- 
ington and  Idaho.  Portunatsly  ths  loss  of 
llfs  apparently  Is  not  going  to  bs  as  grsst 
as  we  first  feared,  but  It  U  still  expected  that 
when  the  waters  finally  rscsds  they  will  leave 
behind  a  record  of  dsatb  to  a  considerable 
number  of  psopls. 

It  baa  bseo  rtportsd  to  ma  tbat  mors  than 
MMO  psopls  ars  bowalsas  la  tbs  Portland- 
Vaneouvsr  arsa.  and  tbs  elty  of  Vanport  bas 
bssn  oomplatsd  demolished  by  the  flood 
waters  Tns  human itarlanlsm  which  has 
abaracurlasd  ths  psopls  of  Orsflun  and  Wash* 
Imion  and  for  that  mattsr,  ths  snttrs  Na* 
tbWI  f  Meeting  ths  emergency  nssds  oC 
tbeae  people  la  anothsr  eaampis  of  that  reas« 
sunof  faMfe  wa  bavs,  as  a  psoplr.  lu  the  splr* 
Itual  values  of  Hpiocracy. 

I  now  turn  lo  a  diaeusaion  of  ths  subjsct 
whlcb  Mr.  Ksnln  asked  ms  lo  spsak  to  yott 
about,  namsly,  constitutional  libsralism  and 
the  Taft-Hartley  law.  I  desire  to  discuss  It 
from  the  standpoint  of  certain  problems  of 
politics  which  I  think  csnnot  bs  separatsd 
from  the  passage  of  ths  Taft-Hartley  bill  In 
the  first  Instancs. 

Political  poU  are  tmUlng.  not  only  In  our 
country  but  practically  in  all  of  the  coun- 
tries of  the  world  today.  Political  poU  alao 
ars  being  concocted  as  the  conflicts  of  po- 
litical ldsok>clss  inteiTstfy. 

Being  an  optimist  I  am  satisfied  that  the 
stage  of  political  turmoil  through  whlcb  we 
are  now  passing  at  home  and  abroad  will 
eventually  result  In  an  advancement  In  the 
cause  of  human  rlghu.  but  I  recognlas  that 
that  will  not  neceaaarlly  happen  unless  we 
hold  fast  to  the  basic  teneU  and  values  of  a 
constitutional  liberalism. 

Ws  In  America  have  a  sotaaaai  blsturtcal 
obligation  to  fulfill  by  way  at  damonstrating 
to  ths  peoples  of  the  world  that  the  liberal- 
ism of  our  Constitution  not  only  can  t)e  put 
Into  practice  but  wbsn  practiced  offers  ths 
iMst  goverrunental  framework  for  the  pro- 
tection and  advancement  of  human  rights. 

Our  pollticlana,  botb  Democratic  and  Re- 
publican, need  to  isaasmbsr  that  a  great  ma- 
jority of  the  American  people  are  not  Im- 
prssssd  with  the  political  platform  of  sophu- 
try  and  hypocrisy  whlcb  bas  characurlasd 
the  convention  platforms  ot  both  major  par- 
ties for  a  long  time  past.  Although  many 
people  joke  about  it.  nevertheless,  the  fact 
that  millions  of  Americans  have  come  to 
t>elleve  that  party  platforms  sre  nothing  but 
political  buncombe  is  no  laughing  matter 

The  general  public's  lack  of  eonftdence  In 
party  platforms  should  be  rscognlaed  t>e(ore 
It  Is  too  late  as  t>elng  a  symptom  of  political 
111  health  In  our  t>ody  politic  It  could  lead 
to  disintegration  of  our  party  system. 

The  two  political  conventions  at  Phila- 
delphia this  year  would  do  much  by  way  of 
bealtb  to  our  two  major 
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parties  If  our  political  leaders  would  recog- 
nize the  fact  that  the  people  of  America 
do  not  want  the  political  parties  to  take  on 
the  characteristics  of  clrctis  side  shows  under 
whose  tents  they  know  they  are  going  to  be 
fooled  even  at  the  time  they  pay  their  ad- 
mlsslocs. 

Our  politicians  need  to  rememlwr  that  the 
forces  of  political  education,  the  Impact  upon 
our  people   of  world  events  with  all   their 
Implications  for  the  future,  the  strains  and 
itriaaes  of  our  complex  living  problems  and 
tbs  fears  and  sense  of  lnsec\n-lty  that  gnaw 
at  the  hearts  of  most  Americans  these  days, 
leave  little  patience  for  political  platitudes. 
It   Is   solutions   to   specific   problems   and 
Issues  which  the  American  jjeople  want  from 
their  politicians.     It  is  less  politics  and  more 
statesmanship  which  the  people  want.    It  is 
an  exercise  of  honest  Independence  of  Judg- 
ment on  the  menu  of  Issues  In  accordance 
with  the  facts  as  they  present  themselves  on 
spsclflc  Issues  thst  the  American  people  want 
from  their  politicians.     It  Is  cause  to  effect 
reasoning  rather  than  buck-passing  ability 
and  rationalization  which  the  people  want. 
Tlisy  ars  sick  and  tired  of  being  told  that 
deprsaslons  are  part  of  the  price  we  pay  for 
liberty  because  they  know  It  need  not  be  so 
tf  more  pollticlana  would  represent  the  peo- 
ple rather  than  have  so  many  represent  sp«- 
rUl  intsrssts  which  sre  still  powerful  enough 
In  America  to  ("lect  many  men  to  office.     The 
pao|>le  kn'm  that  there  U  no  excuse  for  so 
many  millions  of  our  bomelrwi  being  priced 
eat  of  owning  a  beOM  or  beinu  (<»rpsd  to 
pay  tnpis  prloaa'for  riieeks  that  fr*qusnt1y 
art  mH  BO  well  eonstructed  as  chicken  hotiass 
on  a  modern  poultry  farm     Thsy  know  that 
tbe  Ittfletlen  boom  wtoleb  baa  tymed  tne 
American  dollar  Into  a  ftO*esnt  plsee.  baaed 
en  IM*  value*,  could  havs  bssn  and  still 
ee«M  bs  ebeeksd  in  part  by  a  Congresa  wlIU 
lac  to  rseofnUM  that  frss  sntsri»rlas  doss 
not  mean  Ueeaee  ler  ths  owners  of  capital 
and  aottreea  of  production  to  profltser  at 
ths  expense  of  ths  many  as  the  result  of  * 
short  supply  created  by  an  unbalanced  war 
soonomy. 

The  people  ers  disturbed  by  the  encroach- 
menu  upon  inalienable  rights  set  forth  In 
tbs  Constitution  by  powerful  economic  In- 
terests which  are  able  to  force  through  the 
Congresa  laws  which  tranagress  those  rights. 
The  Taft-Hartley  law  contains  many  en- 
croachmenU  upon  Inalienable  rights.  The 
people  are  beginning  to  see  that  many  poli- 
ticians are  rationalizing  legislation  which  In- 
vades the  realm  of  inalienable  rights  by  try- 
ing to  convince  the  American  people  that 
the  economic  welfare  of  the  country,  the 
complex  Industrial  system  of  the  country, 
the  material  comforts  of  the  country,  the 
uninterrupted  production  of  the  country 
Jiistlfy  and  make  reasonable  a  limiting  of 
Inalienable  rights. 

This  materialistic  approach  to  democracy 
Is  creating  great  tensions  In  our  txxly  poli- 
tic. Many  people  are  disturbed.  Resent- 
ment is  growing.  All  Is  not  well  In  our  de- 
mocracy. Politicians  and  otir  political  par- 
ties need  to  take  heed  of  the  fact  that  as  the 
American  people  have  risen  in  defense  of  In- 
alienable human  rights  embodied  In  the  spir- 
itual values  of  democracy  as  epitomized  in 
our  Declaration  of  Independence  and  otir 
Constltution  when  those  rights  were  en- 
dangered by  totalitarianism  abroad,  so,  too. 
will  they  in  due  course  of  time  repudiate 
any  attempt  to  transgress  those  rights 
throtigh  government  by  the  privileged  few 
at  home. 

We  are  witnessing  In  America  today  a  re- 
surgence of  HamUtonlanlsm  and  a  suppres- 
sion of  Jeffer8onlanl«OT.  It  Is  not  surpris- 
ing that  economic  dislocations.  Inflationary 
prlcee.  falliire  as  yet  to  win  the  peace,  labor 
excesses.  monopolUtlc  profiteering.  Inequl- 
Uble  taxes,  Russian  aggression,  growing 
class-conscious  conflicts  at  home  and  abroad, 
the  danger  of  another  war.  and  the  on-every- 
hand  manifestations  of  greed  and  selfishness 


have  left  the  average  voter  perplexed,  dis- 
illusioned, and  sick  at  heart  over  politics 
and  politicians. 

It  Is  to  be  expected  that  in  such  a  period 
of  social  and  political  flux  our  people  gen- 
erally should  be  routed  a  bit  from  holding 
fast  to  an  abiding  faith  in  the  spiritual 
values  of  democracy.  However,  the  politi- 
cians and  our  political  parties  will  make  a 
grtevom  mistake  if  they  Interpret  the 
hysteria  of  the  moment  for  crystallized  pub- 
lic opinion  on  the  basic  Issues  of  the  day. 
In  due  course  of  time  they  will  be  repudiated 
at  the  polls  If  so  many  of  our  politicians 
continue  to  look  upon  democracy  as  a  form 
of  government  motivated  by  values  of  ma- 
terialism rather  than  by  human  rights. 

They  will  discover  that  the  American  peo- 
ple will  never  endure  any  form  of  economic 
fascism  or  any  form  of  communism,  because 
the  people  know  that  economic  fascism, 
even  by  big  business,  and  any  form  of  com- 
munism, even  by  a  class-conscious  third 
party  In  America,  will  mean  the  end  to 
personal  liberty.  The  Lincoln  view  of  the 
superiority  of  human  rights  over  property 
rlghU  is  no  political  cliche  In  our  American 
Ideology  of  representative  self-government 
Any  sacrifice  of  Individual  freedom  to  the 
economic  advantage  of  ths  owners  of  prop- 
erty or  to  tbs  soonomlo  eomfort  of  the 
general  public  strikes  at  ths  roots  of  the 
inalienable  personal  rlghta  ast  forth  In  our 
Constitution. 

Ws  eanaot  bavs  thoss  rights  and  eat  them, 
too.  We  eannot  rsspsct  thsm  only  when  It 
Is  seonemleally  advantagsous  to  do  so  and 
stilt  preservs  .hem,  Up  senrlee  of  pralss 
for  individual  liberty,  followed  by  legislation 
wbteb  aeta  foHb  preeseurei  to  rtitrictiye 
tn  nature  •■  to  make  sffsetivs  suerotss  of  In- 
dividual iibsrty  impoastbts,  will  neter  ehsdi 
sncroschmcnis  up<jn  ths  dsmocratle  way  of 
life, 

I  tbink  that  In  America  today  tim*  Is  bs- 
Ing  renewed  a  struKgls  between  H*mlltontftn 
thsorlss  of  political  artetocracy  and  Jsffer- 
Bonlan  theories  of  human  rlghU;  betweep 
the  static  Constitution  of  John  Marshall  and 
the  dynamic  Constitution  of  Holmes  and 
Brandels;  between  the  exploitation  of  our 
people  by  a  lalssez  falre  economy  and  the 
paramount  duty  of  a  representative  govern- 
ment to  promote  the  general  welfare  by  pro- 
tecting the  weak  from  the  exploitation  of  the 
strong. 

I  like  to  put  my  view  as  to  the  trend  In 
American  politics,  as  I  see  that  trend.  In 
terms  of  a  fight  being  waged  by  constitu- 
tional liberals  on  the  one  hand  and  political 
reactionaries  and  leftists  on  the  other  side. 
My  definition  of  a  constitutional  liberal  is 
a  person  who  believes  In  applying  the  guar- 
antees and  legal  principles  of  the  Constitu- 
tion to  human  rights  and  property  rights 
in  America.  He  Is  a  person  who  believes  in 
the  good  old  Lincoln  doctrine  that  we  can 
best  protect  property  rights  by  first  pro- 
tecting human  rights.  In  politics  he  Is  one 
who  believes  that  one  of  the  primary  objec- 
tives of  our  representative  form  of  govern- 
ment should  l>e  to  protect  the  economic 
and  poUtlcfll  weak  from  the  exploitation  of 
the  economic  and  political  strong  but  do 
It  within  the  framework  of  a  private  property 
economy  and  In  accordance  with  the  guar- 
anties and  legal  principles  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, including  Its  precious  bUl  of  human 
rights. 

A  constitutional  liberal  recognizes  that  the 
Ideology  of  communism  cannot  l>e  recon- 
ciled with  the  liberalism  of  our  Constitution 
because  the  dignity  of  the  Individual;  the 
Inalienable  rights  guaranteed  to  the  Individ- 
ual by  our  Constitution;  and  the  right  to 
exercise  a  freedom  of  choice  through  a  free 
ballot  box  in  determining  ones  political 
destiny  are  all  foreign  to  the  Ideology  of 
communism. 

The  constitutional  lll>eral  arks  the  Ameri- 
can people  these  days  never  to  forget  that  the 
police  state  methods  of  communism,  the  to- 


talitarianism of  communism,  and  the  prin- 
ciple of  master  rule  by  the  state,  on  which 
communism  Is  based,  cannot  t)e  reconciled 
with  the  liberalism  of  our  American  Con- 
stitution. 

The  constitutional  liberal  in  America  asks 
not  only  the  American  people  but  the  two 
major  political  parties  to  recognize  that  we 
have  no  need  to  fear  communism,  fascism,  or 
any  other  police-state  Ideology  If  we  will  only 
put  Into  practice  the  liberalism  of  our  Con- 
stitution. However,  that  calls  for  political 
courage,  for  progressive  thinking  and  for  a 
willingness  to  rise  atwve  pressure  politics.  It 
calls  for  a  clear  demonstration  to  all  the 
peoples  of  the  world  that  we  are  a  govern- 
ment In  which  the  people  are  the  masters 
and  not  the  servants;  a  government  In  which 
human  rights  are  recognized  as  more  Impor- 
tant than  a  materialistic  approach  to  our 
problems. 

In  essence  It  calls  for  a  rededlcatlon  to  the 
spiritual  values  of  democracy  based  upon  a 
recognition  of  the  dignity  of  the  Individual 
from  whlcb  principles  stenu  both  our  Dec- 
laration of  Independence  and  our  Constitu- 
tion, If  we  do  not  give  the  same  vitality  of 
meaning  today  to  those  two  historic  docu- 
ments tbat  they  were  given  by  the  men  who 
wrote  them,  then  we  will  ne^cr  be  able  to 
meet  the  challenge  of  police  states, 

Tbs  Taft-Hartlsy   Uw   Is  the   product  of 
govsrnmsnt  by  propaganda  and  prsssurc.    It 
rslatSB  to  a  tubjsct  of  labor  sxoetsss,  la 
which  field  snms  isglslatlon  was  nssdsd.   Too 
many  in  labor  had  forgotten  or  wars  willing 
to  trample  on  tbs  dsmocratle  Drlnoiple  that 
one's  Individual  rights  ars  rslatlvs  in  tbat 
thsy  must  bsar  a  nontranegrsssUm  rslatlon* 
Mhip  to  equal  individual  rigbU  of  otber  par* 
suns.     Uowevar,  aa  time  pasaea  mora  and 
more  peopls  will  sss  that  what  wan  nasded 
was  not  punitive  Isgtalatloa  but  Isflalatlon 
wblcb  aeufbt  to  balance  tba  Inurasu  and 
rtgbU  of  labor  and  amplnyera  and  thsrsby 
protsct   tbs   bsst   intsresu   of    ths    public. 
Lsglsiatlon  which  was  fllted  Into  the  frame- 
work of  voluntarism  in  rscognltlon  of   ths 
fact  tliat  the  economic  and  social  problems 
of  wages,  hours,  conditions  of  employment, 
pensions.   Job    security,   production   output, 
and  the  many  other  facets  of  free  collective 
bargaining  are  not  basically  legal  issues  at 
all.     What  was  needed  was  a  Congress  which 
recognized  tbat  any  law  wblcb  attempts  by 
the  punitive  force  of  government  to  force 
either  free  workers  or  free  employers  into  a 
governmentally    dictated    economic   mold    Is 
more  than  likely  to  endanger  the  inalienable 
rights  of  the  individual. 

Is  it  any  wonder  then  that  concern  Is 
growing  throughout  the  Nation  over  the 
problems  and  methods  which  government 
must  use  to  enforce  the  Taft-Hartley  law? 
Is  It  any  wonder  that  those  employers  of  the 
country.  In  increasing  numbers,  who  recog- 
nize that  collective  bargaining  is  here  to  stay, 
are  becoming  more  uneasy  month  by  month 
over  the  implications  of  the  Taft-Hartley 
law?  It  will  take  time,  much  time,  possibly 
too  much  time  for  people  generally  to  com- 
prehend fully  the  limitations  upon  individ- 
ual lH>erty  not  only  of  the  worker  but  of  the 
employer,  too,  which  are  encompassed  In  the 
Taft-Hartley  law.  It  will  probably  take  a 
decade,  but  during  that  decade  an  old  lils- 
torical  pattern  wUl  be  woven  once  again  in 
the  tapeetry  of  our  national  life.  It  will  l>e 
the  pattern  of  resentment.  It  will  depict 
again  that  freemen  will  struggle  even  against 
odds  to  prevent  the  Government  from  be- 
coming the  master  Instead  of  the  servaiit  of 
the  people's  freedom. 

We  are  yet  too  close  to  this  new  strtiggle  to 
appreciate  the  costly  price  we  have  paid  for 
the  Taft-Hartley  bill.  If  we  should  suffer  a 
depression.  If  unemployment  should  stalk  oiir 
streets  again,  tf  the  civil  war  within  the  house 
of  lElKT  should  end,  if  a  chain  of  events  such 
as  these  which  ciystalllzed  labor  tinity  after 
the  Haymarket  riots,  and  which  eventuallv 
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Norrls-LaOuardla  Act.  should  re- 
tbe    public    would    soon 
tbat  the  Taft-Hartley  law  u  baaed 
irlnclple  of  government  by  force  In  a 
»:onomtc  and  social  relations  where 
la  the  eaaence  of  government  by 
peace  Is  much  to  be  desired, 
production  should  be  the  goal 
and  labor.    They  should  lec- 
1  bat  It  Is  their  mutual  obligation  to 
unlnterrutped     production,     and 
production  at  that,  through  good 
collective  bargaining  baaed  upon  the 
-take  of  fair  play  Toluntarlsm,  con- 
compromlae.  and  peaceful   proce- 
of  compulsory  dictates  of  govern - 
rhey  should  not  Ignore  the  fact  that 
of  either  labor  or  management  or 
alfcrays  give  rise  to  the  danger  of  ex- 
it glslatlon 

,  the  public  has  respotislb  111  ties  In 

of  industrial  controversy,  too.    The 

elected  representatives  should  give 

those  responsibilities  and  stand  up 

wavca  of  public  indignation  which 

express  themselves  in  demands  for 

that  encroach  upon  constitutional 

or  Is  so  extreme  In  nature  as  to 

class-conscious  feelings.     Congress 

counsel  calmness  and  reasonableness 

passed  the  Taft-Hartley  law.    It  did 

thljik  through  Its  proposals  for  enforce- 

admlnlstration.     It  did  not  weigh 

implications  of  throwing  upon  the  com- 

courts  of  the  country,  in  the  last 

.  the  burden  of  attempting  to  settle. 

they  were  questions  of  law.  the 

locial  and  econlmlc  problems  of  in- 

relations. 

It  rather  amusing  to  note  the  grow- 
trrl^atlon  In  Congress  among  those  who 
the  Taft-Hartley  law  when  their 
Is  called  to  criticisms  of  the  law  by 
ng  numbers  of  employers  who  are  be- 
to  see  that  they  were  soUl  a  pi^  In  a 
In  recent  weeks  I  have  noted  tmt  an 
number  of  Members  of  Congress 
a  little  on  the  Taft-Hartley  law 
beginning  to  suggest  that  mayt>e  it 
lot  some  slight  but  some  basic  revi- 
They  are  concerned  about  the  increas- 
uyiber  of  scholarly  analyses  of  the  Taft- 
law  which  are  pointing  out  the  dan- 
the  laws  reestablishing  government 
Ji^nciion  In  this  country. 

have  no  satisfactory  answer   to  the 

that  it  is  Lrreconcllable  with  the 

e  of  freedom  of  choice,  so  t>aslc  to 

IdUal   rlghU   in   a   democracy,   for   the 

t  to  say  to  supposedly  free  workers 

,  either  work  in  the  mines  for  80 

u4der  court  order  or  go  to  Jail  for  con- 

They.  too.  are  becoming  fearful  that 

proper  by  law  to  force  workings  to 

that    choice    for    80   days,    nothing 

>revent  a  wave  for  congr— aional  hys- 

1  3m  making  it  160  days  or  twice  that 


we  find  a  wave  of  reflection  sweeping 
opinion  these  days.  That  Innate 
>f  American  fair  play  plus  our  in- 
love  for  individual  liberty  la  causing 
numbers  of  Americans  to  see  the 
I.  Injustice,  and  transgreaaion  upon 
_  „  freedom  in  any  law  which  in  part 
nen  to  work  for  private  employers  for 
}  or  go  to  Jail.  This  resentment  Is 
;o  injure  the  prestige  of  our  courts 
government  by  Injiuictlon  before  the 
law  kept  our  courts  under 
atuck.  This  principle  of  freedom 
^xinomic  dictates  by  our  courts,  this 
to  be  directed  to  work  for  another 
his  profit  for  any  period  of  time, 
i  uggle  agalnat  th«  Hawlltonlan  theory 
tng  the  courts  th«  atrang  arm  of  capl- 
no^^hing  new  in  American  industrial 
The  Taft-Hartley  law  only  preaenta 
Ittle  different  form.  I  have  no  doubt 
t  >  tlk«  exMnt  that  the  admlnlatratton 
•nd  eikforcMMnt  of  the  Taft-Hartley  law 
)»npartii;Me   individual   rlghU  ao  that   they 
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cannot  be  enjoyed  in  their  full  measure  by 
freemen,  the  law  will  in  due  course  of  time 
bs  changed  by  the  Congress.  In  the  mean- 
time, I  have  confidence  that  the  courts  of  the 
land,  with  final  appeal  to  the  Suprcm*  Court, 
will  eliminate  from  the  law  thoM  sections 
which  I  believe  wUl  and  should  be  found  to 
be  unconstitutional.  However,  the  sections 
which  place  within  the  Jurisdiction  of  eom- 
mon-law  courts  the  power  to  settle  labor 
disputes  by  injunction  In  my  opinion  are  not 
unconatltutional.  Rather,  they  are  admln- 
latratlvely  unsound  and  In  the  long  run 
unworkable. 

In  closing  this  speech  I  should  like  to  sum- 
martos  my  entire  approach  to  constitutional 
llbcraltom  by  glvli^j  you  a  poetic  definition 
of  a  liberal.  Such  a  definition  that  is  to  be 
found  In  those  inspiring  lines  of  Louis  Unter- 
msyer  when  hs  wrots: 

"Kver  Insurgent  let  me  be. 

Make  me  more  daring  than  devout: 
From  sleek  contentment  keep  me  free. 
And  fill  me  with  a  buoyant  doubt. 

"Open  my  eyes  to  visions  girt 

With  beauty,  and  with  wonder  lit — 
But  let  me  always  see  the  dirt. 
And  all  that  spawn  and  die  in  it. 

"Open  my  ears  to  music;  let 

Me  thrill  with  Springs  first  flutes  and 
drxima — 
But  never  let  me  dare  forget 
The  bitter  ballads  of  the  slums. 

"From  compromise  and  things  half  done 
Keep  me  with  stern  and  stubborn  pride — 
And  when,  at  last,  the  fight  Is  won. 
God  keep  me  still  unsatisfied." 


The  Foandatioo  of  tlie  Republic 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  A.  WILUS  ROBERTSON 

or  vtxonfiA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Saturday.  June  12  ileoislative  day  of 
Tuesday,  June  1>.  1948 

Mr.  ROBERTSON  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
RicoRD  an  address  entitled  "The  Foun- 
dation of  the  Republic."  delivered  by  me 
at  the  annual  convention  of  the  Treasur- 
ers' Association  of  Virginia,  at  Lynch- 
burg, Va..  on  June  11.  1948. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

THi  rotnroATToM  or  thk  axrtTBUc 

It  is  a  coveted  honor  and  prlvUege  to  ad- 
dress this  group  of  county  and  city  treas- 
urers, not  only  because  I  can  call  so  many 
of  you  my  personal  friends,  but  also  because 
of  the  Important  position  you  occupy  in  the 
life  of  Virginia.  I  desire  to  take  advantage 
of  this  occasion  to  discuss  briefly  that  posi- 
tion and  the  responsibilities  which  It  en- 
Ulls. 

Bach  of  us  is  prone  to  liecome  aluorbed  In 
the  dally  routine  and  to  lose  sight  of  the 
over-all  significance  of  what  ws  are  doing. 
Thus,  when  I  have  been  engaged  In  studying 
the  content  of  the  thouarands  of  bUls  which 
are  offered  at  each  session  of  the  Congress 
or  handling  the  numerous  problems  which 
our  cltlaens  now  luring  to  their  reprsssnta- 
tlves  in  Washington.  I  welcome  ths  occa- 
sional letter  or  personal  conversation  with 
someone  who  reminds  me  that  thers  is 
more  to  being  a  Senator  than  merely  stand- 
ing up  under  the  exhausting  dally  grind. 
It  to  lns}.iring  to  reallas  tikat  I  am  one  of 
thoss   honored   with   the   rssponsibiUty   for 


helping   to  direct  tta«  ecnms  of  the   most 

powerful  Nation  on  the  face  of  the  earth. 
Yet  the  grave  reaponalbUlty  of  doing  my  part 
to  prevent  another  war  or  a  depression  com- 
parable to  that  following  World  War  I  la  a 
thought  ever  foremost  in  my  mind  and  heart. 
But  there  can  be  no  safe  superstructure 
without  a  firm  foundation.  The  destiny  of 
the  Nation  doss  not  depend  alone  on  what 
the  Congrsas  docs  or  on  what  the  President 
and  his  administration  do.  Nor  does  It  de- 
pend on  what  the  leglalaturea  and  the  gov- 
ernors of  the  States  do. 

I  trtily  believe  that  the  future  welfare  of 
the  people  of  the  United  SUtcs  to  firmly 
linked  with  the  preservation  of  our  republi- 
can form  of  government.  But  that  govern- 
ment, repreaenting  what  Daniel  Webster 
appropriately  called  conatltutlonal  American 
liberty,  can  be  maintained  only  through  the 
efforts  of  ths  people  aa  a  whole.  And,  as 
ofBclals  of  the  baste  local  units  of  the  Re- 
public, you  have  contacts  with  what  we  term 
th«  grass  roots  which  ensble  you  to  keep 
sllve  In  your  respective  communities  the 
asal  for  local  self-government  which  to  the 
foundation  of  our  personal  liberty. 

That  statement  u  made  by  one  who  has 
had  varied  experience  In  the  affairs  of  Stats 
government,  including  6  years  ss  a  Common- 
wealth's attorney  and  advisor  to  a  board  of 
supervisors,  0  years  In  the  State  senate,  and 
6  years  as  s  members  of  the  cabinets  of  Gov- 
ernors Btxo  and  Pollard,  followed  by  10  years 
of  experience  in  the  Congress. 

On  the  basto  of  that  experience  I  can  say 
also,  without  hesitation,  that  Virginia  for  the 
past  quarter  of  a  century  has  had  as  efficient 
government  at  the  local  as  well  as  the  State 
level  as  any  SUte  I  know,  and  better  than  the 
average. 

A  spirit  of  criticism  seems  to  be  synon- 
ymous with  the  spirit  of  our  times.  Crowds 
will  psck  s  hall  and  pay  i.2  to  $5  each  for  the 
prlvUege  of  bearing  Henry  Wallace  say  what 
a  fine  country  Russia  to  snd  what  a  lousy 
country  ours  to.  And  the  Old  Dominion  to 
not  without  those  who  are  free  in  their  criti- 
cism of  our  public  offlclato  and  of  our  alleged 
lack  of  progress.  Other  counties  may  have 
had  treasurers  as  good  as  my  late  friend. 
WlllUm  A.  Adair,  of  Rockbridge,  but  I  never 
knew  a  better  one.  Other  Sutes  may  have 
legislatures  as  good  as  our  general  assembly, 
but  I  never  knew  s  better  one.  And  when  I 
served  in  the  cabinet  of  Gov.  Haxxt  F.  Btsd 
other  Statea  may  have  had  chief  executives 
as  good  as  he  but  he  was  the  best  Governor 
I  have  ever  known. 

I  t>elieve  in  progress  and  would  be  the  last 
to  ssy  that  we  should  live  in  the  past  and  seek 
to  attribute  to  ourselves  the  virtues  of  previ- 
ous decades,  but  it  should  certainly  be  pos- 
sible for  us  to  work  for  progress  in  essential 
governmental  activities  without  ignoring  the 
contribution  made  during  the  past  25  years 
to  schools,  roads,  public  health  and  allied 
services  by  those  who  have  been  responsible 
for  State  and  local  government  during  that 
period.  The  charge  of  courthouse  and  ma- 
chine may  be  Just  the  shibboleth  of  the  man 
who  to  out  and  tryinc  to  get  in. 

As  I  drove  down  from  Washington  today 
and  passed  the  home  built  by  the  Sage  of 
Montlcello.  and  the  university  which  he 
founded.  I  was  reminded  of  how  important 
Thomaa  Jefferson  considered  the  local  units 
of  our  Government  and  the  offlclato  who  con- 
ducted their  affairs. 

After  Jefferson  had  drafted  bto  bill  for  dif- 
fusion of  knowledge,  which  proposed  a  gen- 
eral system  of  public  education  in  Virginia 
for  the  first  time,  he  wrote  a  letter  to  John 
Adams  In  which  he  confessed  he  had  placed 
a  Joker  In  the  bill  for  an  ulterior  purpose. 
Jefferson's  school  system  would  require  small 
local  subdlvlalons  of  the  Government,  and  he 
told  Adams  hto  purpose  in  thto  was  to  bs 
sure  ths  county  was  divided  into  wards  or 
towns,  "confiding  in  them."  hs  said,  "the  care 
of  their  poor,  their  rosds,  pollcs.  elections, 
the  nomination  of  Jurors     *     *     *     In  short. 
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to  hsve  made  them  little  republics,  with  a 
warden  at  the  head  of  each,  for  all  those  con- 
whlch,  being  under  their  eye.  they 
manage  better  than  the  larger  repu»>- 
UcB  of  the  county  or  State." 

And  again,  in  hu  autobiography.  Jefferson 
said:  "It  to  not  by  consolidation,  or  concen- 
tration of  powers,  but  by  their  dtotributlon, 
that  good  government  is  effected.  Were  not 
thto  great  country  already  divided  Into  States. 
that  dlvtolon  mxist  be  made,  that  each  might 
do  for  Itself  what  concerns  Itself  directly,  and 
what  it  can  so  much  better  do  than  a  dis- 
tant authority.  Bvery  SUte  again  to  divided 
Into  counties,  each  to  take  care  of  what  lies 
within  its  local  bounds;  each  county  again 
into  townabips  or  wards,  to  manage  minuter 
deUils:  and  every  ward  Into  farms,  to  l>e  gov- 
erned each  by  iU  individual  proprietor. 

-Were  ws  directed  from  Waahlngton  when 
to  s»w.  and  when  to  reap,  we  ahould  soon 
want  bread,"  Jcfleraon  said.  "It  to  by  thto 
partition  of  cares,  descending  In  graduation 
from  general  to  particular,  that  the  mass  of 
human  affairs  may  be  teat  managed,  for  the 
good  and  prosperity  of  all." 

We  all  realise,  of  course,  that  conditions 
have  changed  since  Jefferson's  day  and  that 
technological  progress  has  created  situations 
which  he  hardly  could  have  Imagined.  Mod- 
em transportation  and  communication  have 
brought  us  so  much  closer  together  that  It 
bas  been  natural  to  consolidate  some  of  the 
functions  of  government  and  It  has  been 
necessary  to  enlarjre  the  field  within  which 
public  agencies  will  protect  the  welfare  and 
advance  the  InteresU  of  the  individual. 

Thus,  we  have  seen  the  old  county  road 
dtotrlcU  dlssppear.  giving  way  to  country- 
wide highway  systems,  and  they  in  turn  have 
bMO  absorbed  Into  the  State  system.  Local 
schools  of  one  and  two  rooms  have  been 
replaced  by  more  efficient  consolidated 
•etoools  and  smaller  counties  have  found  It 
eeoBomlcal  to  Join  each  other  in  supporting 
almshouses  or  other  projects. 

The  most  strlklni?  chanj^es.  however,  have 
been  In  the  extent  to  which  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment— originally  founded  with  the  idea 
that  It  would  handle  only  foreign  affairs  and 
a  limited  number  of  matters  affecting  na- 
tional defense  and  commerce  between  the 
States — has  extended  its  operations  Into 
matters  close  to  every  citlwn. 

Aside  from  the  direct  functions  of  the  na- 
tional government  its  penetration  of  local 
■■lairs  1^  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  Federal 
grants  In  aid  to  the  States,  which  amount- 
ed to  only  about  t5.500.000  In  1915  reached  a 
peak  of  •2.161.000.000  in  the  depression  year 
of  l'J35  and.  after  dropping  to  a  little  less 
than  11.000.000.000  in  1939,  climbed  back  to 
•  1,300  000,000   m   1947. 

About  half  of  the  toUl  grants  now  toeing 
distributed  are  for  old  age  assisunce  and  aid 
to  dependent  chUdren.  I  am  not  criticizing 
thto  program,  and.  as  a  matter  of  fact,  only 
last  week  I  voted  in  the  Senate  to  Increase 
tlie  Federal  contribution  for  thto  purpose  to 
•15  out  of  the  first  20  Instead  of  the 
preatot  $\0  out  of  the  first  915  with  the 
VMsral  Government  continuing  to  match 
StaU  and  local  funds  above  that  amount  up 
to  a  maximum  payment  of  •60  a  month. 

For  a  long  time  the  Southern  States  have 
bsen  raising  more  than  their  share  of  chil- 
dren who  have  gone  off  to  other  States  to 
spend  thrtr  most  productive  years  where  eco- 
nomic opportunities  were  greater.  The  new 
bstohce  of  agriculture  and  Industry  which  Is 
being  achieved  by  the  South  and  In  which 
VlrglnU  has  made  notable  progress  will  cor- 
rect thto  situation  In  Unae.  But,  meanwhile. 
It  Is  no  more  than  fair  that  as  long  as  we 
contribute  our  proportionate  share  of  Fed- 
«nl  Uxes  we  hhould  receive  our  proportionate 
ikare  of  grants  In  aid. 

But.  as  the  States  and  the  counties  accept 
thsss  funds  and  bscome  dependent  on  them 
to  carry  on  ansntlal  programs,  they  must  not 
teas  light  of  ths  tact  that  thto  to  not  manna 
trooi  heaven. 


The  Federal  tax  dollar  comes  out  of 
the  same  pockets.  generaUy  speaking,  as  the 
State  tax  dollar  and  the  county  tax  doUar, 
and  to  leas  effldenUy  handled.  Strings  are 
always  tied  to  so-called  grants  In  aid.  and 
at  times  take  on  the  nature  of  a  bribe  of- 
fered In  return  for  the  surrender  of  local 
rights  to  the  Genual  Government. 

Already  we  have  seen  attempts  in  the  Con- 
gress to  penalize  States  for  lailin-e  to  con- 
form to  particular  patterns  of  procedure  pre- 
scribed in  Wsshtngton  in  behalf  at  certain 
social  theories. 

We  would  do  weU  to  recall  that  In  his  fare- 
well address  Washington  said:  "The  neces- 
sity of  reciprocal  checks  In  the  exercise  of 
political  power,  by  dividing  and  dtotrlbutlng 
it  Into  different  depositories,  and  consti- 
tuting each  the  guardian  of  the  public  weal 
against  Invasion  of  the  others,  has  been 
evinced  by  experiments  ancient  and  modern; 
some  of  them  in  our  country  and  under  our 
own  ej-es.  To  preserve  them  must  be  as  pcc- 
essary  as  to  institute  them." 

We  should  consider  also  the  statement  of 
Andrew  Jackson  who  said:  'In  a  country  so 
extensive  as  the  United  States,  and  with  pur- 
suiU  so  varied,  the  Internal  regulations  of 
the  several  States  must  frequently  differ 
from  one  another  In  Important  particulars; 
and  thto  difference  to  unavoidably  Increased 
by  the  varying  principles  upon  which  the 
American  Colonies  were  originally  planted; 
principles  which  had  taken  deep  root  In  their 
social  relations  before  the  Revolution,  and 
therefore,  of  necessity,  influencing  their 
policy  since  they  became  free  and  Independ- 
ent States. 

"But  each  State."  said  Andrew  Jackson, 
"has  the  unquestionable  right  to  regulate  its 
own  internal  concerns  according  to  lU  own 
pleasure;  and  whUe  it  does  not  Interfere  with 
the  rights  of  the  people  of  other  States,  or 
the  rights  of  the  Union,  every  State  must  be 
the  sole  Judge  of  the  measures  proper  to 
secure  the  safety  of  lU  citizens  and  promote 
their  happiness  and  all  efforts  on  the  part  of 
the  people  of  other  SUtes  to  cast  odiimi 
upon  their  Institutions,  and  all  measures  cal- 
culated to  dtoturb  their  rights  of  property  or 
put  in  Jeopardy  their  peace  and  internal 
iranquiUity  are  in  direct  opposition  to  the 
spirit  in  which  the  Union  was  formed  and 
must  endanger  Its  safety." 

In  view  of  sonae  of  the  ciureut  efforU  to 
force  upon  one  section  of  the  Nation  social 
changea  for  which  it  to  not  prepared  and  to 
disrupt  for  purely  political  reasons  a  pro- 
gram in  which  individual  SUtes  have  been 
makli^  fine  progress,  the  words  of  Andrew 
Jackson  seem  highly  applicable  to  our  time 
when  be  made  thto  statement: 

"Motives  of  phUanthropy  may  be  assigned 
for  this  unwarrantable  interlerence,  and 
weak  men  may  persuade  themselves  for  a 
moment  that  they  are  laboring  In  the  catiae 
of  humanity  and  asserting  the  righte  of  the 
himian  race,  but  everyone,  upon  sober  reflec- 
Uon,  wUl  see  that  nothing  but  mischief  can 
come  from  these  Improper  assaults  upon  the 
feelU^gs  and  rights  of  others.  Rest  assured 
that  the  men  found  busy  In  thto  work  of 
discord  are  not  worthy  of  your  confidence 
and  deserve  your  strongest  repwobation." 

Andrew  Jackson   called   a  spade   a   spade, 
and  I  continue  hto  wonto: 

•It  to  well  known  that  there  have  been 
those  amongst  us  who  wish  to  enlarge  the 
powers  of  the  general  Government  and  expe- 
rience would  seem  to  indicate  that  there  is 
a  tendency  on  the  part  of  the  Government 
to  overstep  the  botmdaries  marked  for  it  by 
the  Constitution.  Ita  legitimate  authority 
U  abundantly  sufficient  for  all  the  purposes 
for  which  it  was  created,  and  its  powers  being 
expressly  enxunerated,  there  can  be  no  Justi- 
fication for  claiming  anything  beyond  them. 
Every  attempt  to  exercise  power  beyond  these 
limits  should  be  promptly  and  firmly  op- 
posed Itar  one  evil  example  will  lead  to 
other  iiiiiiiiwsii  sUil  more  miK:hievouB,  and 
U  the  principle  of  constructive  powe-s.  or 


supposed  advantages,  or  temporary  clrctun- 
Btances  shall  ever  be  permitted  to  JtisUf  y  the 
assumption  of  a  power  not  given  by  the  Con- 
stitution, the  General  Government  will  be- 
fore long  absorb  all  the  powers  of  legtola- 
tlon.  and  you  will  have.  In  effect,  but  one 
consolidated  government. 

Frcm  the  extent  ol  our  country.  Its  diver- 
sified into-est.  different  pursuits,  and  differ-- 
ent  hablto,  it  to  too  obvious  for  argument 
that  s  single  consolidated  government  would 
be  wholly  inadequate  to  watch  over  and 
protect  iU  interests,  and  every  friend  of  our 
free  institutions  should  be  always  prepared 
to  maintain  unimpaired  and  in  full  vjgcr  the 
rights  and  sovereignty  of  the  States,  and  to 
confine  the  action  of  the  General  Govern- 
ment strictly  to  the  sphere  of  Ito  appropriate 
duties." 

At  a  later  time  we  find  Woodrow  Wilson 
proclaiming  that  our  American  political  sys- 
tem "would  be  an  impossibility  without  its 
division  of  powers." 

America.  Wilson  said,  "has  come  to  matu- 
rity by  the  stimulation  of  no  central  force 
or  guidance,  but  by  an  aboundingly  self- 
helping,  self-sufllcing  energy  in  its  parU. 
which  severally  brought  themselves  Into  ex- 
istence and  added  themselves  to  the  Union, 
pleasing  first  of  all -themselves  In  the  fram- 
ing of  their  laws  and  constitutions,  not  ask- 
ing leave  to  extot  and  constitute  themselves, 
but  extoting  first  and  asking  leave  afterward, 
self-originated,  self-constituted,  self-sus- 
taining, veritable  communities,  denianding 
only  recognition.  Communities  develop  not 
by  external  but  by  Internal  forces.  Else 
they  do  not  live  at  all.  Our  comonwealths 
have  not  come  into  extotence  by  invitation, 
like  plants  in  a  tended  garden;  they  have 
sprung  up  of  themselves.  Irrepressible,  s 
sturdy,  spontaneous  product  of  the  nature  of 
men  nurtured  in  a  free  air." 

In  the  same  lecture  from  which  I  have 
tieen  quoting  Wilson  also  said:  "We  are  cer- 
tified by  all  political  history  of  the  fact 
that  centralization  is  not  viUUzatlon.  Mora- 
llzatlon  is  by  life,  not  by  statute;  by  the  in- 
terior Impulse  and  experience  of  communi- 
ties, not  by  fostering  legislation  which  to 
merely  the  abstraction  of  an  experience  which 
may  belong  to  a  nation  as  a  whole  or  to  many 
parts  of  it  without  having  yet  touched  the 
thought  of  the  rest  an3rwhere  to  the  qx'lck. 
"The  object  of  our  Federal  system  to  to 
bring  the  understandiners  of  constitutional 
government  home  to  the  people  of  every  part 
of  the  Nation,  to  make  them  part  of  their 
consciousness  as  they  go  about  their  dally 
tasks." 

And  so  I  hope  that  you.  as  officials  of  onr 
county  and  dty  governments  In  Vlrglnto, 
will  go  about  your  dally  tasks,  conscious  of 
the  obligations  of  our  constitutional  govern- 
ment and  of  the  necessity  for  brlnirlng  an 
understanding  of  It  home  to  the  people. 

I  hope  you  will  keep  deep  In  your  own 
hearts  and  convey  as  best  you  can  to  those 
with  whom  you  come  in  contact  the  aober 
fact  stated  by  Daniel  Webster  when,  speaking 
on  the  one  hundredth  anniversary  of  the 
birth  of  George  Washington,  he  said: 

"If  disastrous  wars  should  sweep  our  com- 
nverce   from  the  ocean,   another   generation 
may  renew  it;  if  it  exhaxist  our  treasury,  fu- 
ture industry  may  repleniaii  It;  If  it  desolate 
and  lay  waste  our  fields,  stUl,  imdcr  a  new 
cultivation,  they  will  grow  green  again  and 
ripen  to  future  harvests.    It  were  but  a  trifle 
even  if  the  walls  of  yonder  Capitol  were  to 
crumble,  if  its  lofty  pillars  should  fail,  and 
Its  gorgeous  decorations  be  all  covered  by  the 
dust  of  the  valley.    All  these  may  be  rebuilt. 
"But,"  said  Webster,  "who  wUl  recor\struct 
the  fabric  of  demolished  goverrmient?    Who 
shaU  rear  again  the  well-proportioned  col- 
umns of  constltuUonal  Uberty?     Who  shall 
frame    together     the    skillful    architecture 
which  unites  national  sovereignty  with  Statea 
rights,  individual  security  and  puWic  pros- 
perity?   No,  if  these  columns  fall,  they  will 
be  raised  not  again.    Like  the  Coliseum  and 
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a  melancholy  Immortality.     Blt- 

B.  however,  will  flow  over  them  than 
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a  more  glorloiu  edifice  than  Greece 
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Aknerlean  liberty." 
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r(^ay,  June  12  (.legislative  day  of 
Tuesday.  June  /),  194i 

Mr.  bARKLEY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanin  ous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Ap  )endix  of  the  Record  an  editorial 
entitle<  "It  Is  Up  to  the  Senate  To  Enact 
a  Sourd  Trade  Bill."  published  in  the 
Baltlmi>re  Sun  of  June  12.  1948. 

being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
to  be  printed  in  the  Rccord. 
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TO    THl    8ENATX    TO    «»ACT    A    SOUND 
TSAOX  BIU. 

"irade  Agreements  Act  of  1934.  as  ex- 
several    times,    will    expire    at    mld- 
tpnlght  unless  extend?d   again     The 
Representatives  has  already  passed 
bill.     It  la  an  unsatisfactory  bill, 
because  It  lops  off  some  of  the  most 
provisions  of  the  praaent  act      The 
s  schedtUed  to  pass  an  extender  bl!l 
Peopl,;  who  understand  about  trade 
the    Senaf :    version    moves    back 
he  present  law  and  toward  a  reason - 
with  the  House, 
the  worst  thing  sbout  the  House 
to   have   been    abandoned      This 
provision  that  certain  tariff  agree- 
regotlated  by  the  President  would  be 
to  Congress"  veto,  once  he  had  nego- 
ttiem.     This  would  have  opened  the 
he  old-fashioned  tariff  logrolling  in 
and  on  the  floor  which  has  dark- 
much  tariff  history.     This  provision 
voted  down  in  the  Senate  Finance 
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coi  apromise 
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Senate  committee  seems  disposed 

way  with  ttoa  Boiiae  version  In  the 

.  the  Tariff  CoaamlMlon.     Under  the 

aw  the  Tariff  Commission  is  a  fact- 

3ody.     It  has  memt>ershlp  with  other 

agencies    on    the    Interdepart- 

lommittees  which  counsel  the  Presl- 

hls  tariff  negotiations.     The  present 

B   the  Tariff  Commission  no  special 

in  this  cotinset.     It  leaves  the  Presl- 

to  balance  the  technical  economic 

fecund  by  the  «..ommlsslon  against  the 

urged   by   the  other  depart - 

aWeaentatlves.     In  this  way  a  rounded 

on   the  requirements  of   the   na- 

thtcrest  as  a  whole  Is  secured  by  the 


^ouse  bill,  however,  goes  back  to  the 

llawley  Act  of  1930  to  lift  the  Tariff 

Ion    Into    special    authority    in    the 

It   would   empower   the  Commls- 

aaake  recommendations  to  the  PrcaU 

.  he  could  reject  in  the  servlot  of 

all -department  view  only  at  the 

the   congreaalonal    veto    mentioned 

The  Senate  committee  plan,  while  it 

}Ut  the  I  iiiniiilnnal  veto,  continues 

apefui  puca  fOr  the  narrowly  technical 


counsel  of  the  Tariff  Commiaalon  In  the 
tariff-making  set-up.  Nothing  has  yet  been 
offered  by  the  critics  of  the  present  law  to 
justify  this  twllttlement  of  the  diplomatic, 
military  and  other  considerations  that  must 
go  into  trade  negotiations. 

Finally,  there  is  the  Interval  of  extension. 
The  extended  bills  of  the  past  have  always 
t>een  for  3  years.  This  time  the  House  has 
voted  to  extend  for  only  a  year.  But  the 
next  3  years  will  cover  crucial  phases  of  the 
foreign-aid  and  reconstruction  program 
which  the  Congress  U  also  enacting  just 
now.  It  is  a  commonplace  that  our  trade 
policy  is  a  central  cotulderatlon  in  the  aid 
program.  This  means  that  trade  policy  and 
foreign  aid  ought  to  tie  planned  together 
and  projected  into  the  future  together.  A 
3-year  extender  would  serve  thU  need.  On 
thU  and  the  other  points — though  time  Is 
short — the  Senate  should  move  back  toward 
the  provisions  of  the  present  act. 


The  Housinc  Issue 


Interest  la  In  the  making.  Once  the  meas- 
ure gets  to  the  floor,  we  doubt  that  the 
pressure  of  the  real-estate  lobby  against  It 
can  equal  the  pressure  from  a  wide  variety 
of  citizen  groups  in  its  favor. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  A.  BUTNIK 

or   MINNXSOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday.  June  12.  1948 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  editorial 
appearing  in  the  June  12,  1948.  edition 
of  the  Washington  Post  relating  to  the 
housing  issue: 

GOOD  WOaK  IN   HOUSK 

The  housing  bill  has  been  sent  on  its  way 
to  enactment  by  the  House  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee.  It  is  said,  because 
a  Congressman  from  Philadelphia  switched 
his  vote  in  favor  of  crucial  amendments,  after 
"catching  hell"  from  his  constituents.  Legis- 
lators from  other  slum-ridden  communities 
with  thousands  of  overcrowded  families  may 
well  take  note  of  the  Incident.  Apparently 
th:  people,  especially  those  living  In  the 
larger  cities,  are  Intensely  Interested  In  this 
measure.  Votes  against  It  are  likely  to  be  a 
heavy  liability  to  any  legislator  In  November. 

The  Banking  and  Currency  Committee  Is 
to  be  especially  congratulated  for  saving  the 
bUl  from  the  emasculation  It  had  suffered 
at  the  hands  of  the  committee's  own  chair- 
man, JxssE  P.  WoLcoTT.  With  crass  disregard 
for  the  efforts  of  his  fellow  Republican.  Sena- 
tor TArr.  Mr.  Wolcott  had  transformed  the 
comprehensive  housing  policy  approved  by 
the  Senate  to  a  narrow  device  for  aiding 
the  private  housing  industry.  Now  the  com- 
mittee has  added  to  Mr.  Wolcott's  measure 
those  sections  of  the  Taft-Bllender -Wagner 
bill  dealing  with  ptibllc  housing,  slum  clear- 
ance, urban  redevelopment,  farm  housing 
and  hotislng  research.  It  t>ecofnes  once 
more  a  well-rounded  policy  worthy  of  sup- 
port from  every  Member  of  the  House  who  Is 
genuinely  Interested  In  the  welfare  of  the 
people.  The  approval  of  such  a  bill  In  the 
face  of  Mr.  Wolcott's  oppoaltlon  la  a  truly 
remarkable   achievement. 

The  bill  still  has  to  clear  the  hurdles  of 
the  Rules  Committee  and  a  vote  In  the  House 
Itself,  but  the  outlook  Is  encouraging.  Rules 
Chairman  Allxn  has  asked  the  Republican 
steering  committee  for  guidance.  That 
should  scarcely  have  been  neceaaary,  In 
view  of  Speaker  Mabtins  promise  that  ac- 
tion on  the  bill  will  be  taken  before  June 
19.  But  at  least  It  shows  a  proper  deference 
on  the  part  of  the  Rules  chieftain  to  a  higher 
leadership  councU.  Only  a  coloasal  double- 
eroea  oould  now  keep  the  Houae  from  voting 
on  the  measure,  and  there  la  no  reason  to 
believe  that  such  a  betrayal  of  the  public 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HOMER  A.  RAMEY 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT ATIVBS 

Saturday.  June  12,  1948 

Mr.  RAMEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  include 
therein  a  most  challenging  editorial  just 
mailed  me  by  a  constituent.  We  should 
Indeed  reflect  on  it  now.  I  quote  the 
most  outstanding  sentence.  "Government 
never  creates,  but  only  takes  from  the 
creators."  Government  must  never  be 
a  master — it  can  only  last  and  be  re- 
spected as  it  .serves.  One  great  philoso- 
pher said.  "We  do  not  think;  we  merely 
rearrange  our  prejudices."  Let  us  hope 
that  we  have  not  sat  by  and  merely  al- 
lowed the  Government  propaganda  of 
the  past  20  years  to  seep  in  because  we 
have  been  too  lazy  to  think. 

The  editorial  follows: 


ANTHOW.  LirX  IS 

There  was  one  Monday  morning  away  back 
there  which  was  about  as  bad  as  It  could  be 
for  Mother.  Tom  had  got  up  late,  after  n 
Sunday  date  with  his  girl,  and  rushed  off 
to  school  without  starting  the  kitchen  Are 
or  filling  the  reservoir  to  heat  the  water  for 
washing.  Pred  neglected  to  lower  the  milk 
Into  the  well  and  It  was  In  a  fair  way  to 
sour.  Topping  it  all,  Bess  had  gone  to  stay 
overnight  with  a  girl  friend  and  hadn't 
come  home  to  clean  the  lamps  and  fill  them 
with  coal  oil.  Besides  that.  Dad  had  gone  to 
work  without  watering  or  feeding  the  hone. 
Blue  Monday  was  really  blue  those  days, 
with  the  washboard  to  operate,  the  t>eana 
to  ccok — and  nol)ody  helping. 

For  most  American  families  these  tribu- 
lations have  not  annoyed  for  many  years. 
Remembering  them,  the  older  generation  la 
able  to  appreciate  some  of  the  things  we 
have  since  acquired.  The  kitchen  Are  starts 
with  turning  on  the  gas  or  electricity — or  In 
some  cases  the  gasoline.  The  milk  Is  safely 
stored  in  an  electric  or  gas  refrigerator.  The 
smoky  lamps  have  given  way  to  electric 
lights,  and  the  old  corrugated  washboard  Is 
replaced  by  the  mechanical  washer,  with  an 
automatic  heater  supplying  hot  water. 

Its  a  long,  long  stride  In  comfort  and  con- 
venience, which  the  younger  folks  prot>ably 
can  never  appreciate  or  understand.  Whether 
life  Is  happier  or  not  depends  upon  the  In- 
dividual. But  certainly  it  Is  easier,  with 
more  time  for  leisure.  The  automobile  may 
be  less  romantic  than  the  horse,  biit  It  la 
faster  and  more  comfortable.  Mother — and 
Tom  and  Pred  and  Bess  a. id  Dad — in  spite 
of  all  the  glamour  of  the  good  old  days, 
wouldn't  turn  back  the  clock. 

The  thing  about  It  worth  rememl>eflng  Is 
that  the  things  which  have  taken  all  this 
care  and  drudgery  out  of  life  havent  Just 
happened  or  been  handed  down  from  on 
high  In  the  form  of  sudden  miracles.  They 
arc  the  products  of  American  Ingenuity,  gen- 
ius, per  sever  a  nee,  research,  and  study — 
backed  up  by  the  faith  and  courage  of  men 
and  women  who  dared  to  take  the  financial 
rlaks  of  making  these  products  available  to 
the  millions.  They  were  not  the  gifts  of 
government  or  philanthropy,  but  the  frulta 
of  the  American  cplrit  of  enterprise.  Oov- 
emment  never  drilled  an  oU  well,  developed 
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a  cubic  foot  of  gas,  evolved  a  motor  or  light 
bulb,  or  built  a  washing  machine  or  a  motor- 
car. Oovernment  never  creates,  but  only 
takes  from  the  creators. 

It  would  be  wholesome  if  the  harebrained 
riamorers  for  paternalism,  collectivism,  so- 
cialism, and  communism  could  be  translated 
backward  a  couple  of  generations  to  gain 
some  appreciation  of  what  free  American 
enterprise  has  wroug:ht. 


Segregation  in  Nature 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  OnO  E.  PASSMAN 

or    tOUWlAWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REFRTSENTATIVES 

Saturday.  June  12,  1948 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  every 
4  years  for  the  past  two  or  three  genera- 
tions we  have  had  a  new  crop  of  insin- 
cere relormers  and  do-gooders  crop  out. 

For  proof  of  the  folly  of  these  do- 
gooders,  we  have  only  to  let  our  minds 
drift  back  to  our  boyhood  days  and  there 
take  a  lesson  from  Mother  Nature 
herself. 

To  pass  laws  to  ti'y  to  force  social 
equality  can  no  more  change  our  way 
of  life  in  the  South  than  would  laws  re- 
Questing  that  the  beasts  of  the  fields  and 
the  birds  of  the  air  change  their  way  of 
life  against  the  intent  of  nature.  Back 
on  my  dad's  old  farm,  there  are  many 
large  trees.  In  these  trees  live  many 
birds.  In  our  loft  live  other.":,  and  still 
more  birds  come  and  go  in  season.  It 
has  been  g(ring  on  for  innumerable  bird 
generations. 

The  rcKUlars  are  mockingbirds  and 
blucjays.  In  the  spring  comes  a  world 
of  robins  to  visit  with  us  for  a  time,  as 
is  the  way  with  robins,  their  red  breasts 
pleasant  to  the  sifbt.  All  these  birds 
live  hannonioiLsly,  eacli  breed  and  spe- 
cies pursuing  its  own  way,  its  own  de- 
vices. Its  own  living  habits.  For  genera- 
tion after  generation  they  live  that  way 
without  interference  from  the  so-called 
do-gooders. 

Yet.  I  have  never  seen  any  of  the  dif- 
ferent breeds  of  birtls  have  anything  -to 
do  with  the  others.  The  robins  never 
taix  with  the  Jays.  The  jays  never  mix 
with  the  mockingbirds  or  the  moo  king- 
birds with  the  robins.  They  mind  their 
own  business  as  apparently  Ood  put  it 
in  their  hearts  to  do.  In  the  same  field 
and  in  the  same  trees  they  remain  In 
their  groups  as  Prmidence  saw  fit  to 
create. 

In  cur  loft  there  are  many  pigeons  of 
many  colors.  They,  too,  have  been  tliere 
for  generations.  They  have  never  mixed 
with  the  robins,  mockingbirds  or  the  jays. 
Seldom  do  you  walk  the  fields  without 
seeing  sparrows  flying  about.  If  the  -.par- 
rows  have  any  truck  with  any  or  those 
other  birds.  It  has  never  caught  my  eye 
or  attention. 

Out  near  our  bain  in  the  horse  lot  you 
will  sec  the  goats  herded  in  one  comer 
and  the  sheep  over  in  another.  I  have 
never  known  of  lh«n  mingling  and  inter- 
breeding, but  yet  they  live  together  in 
peace  and  harmony.  Drive  out  Into  the 
country  and  you  will  find  great  grain 
fields.  These  fields  in  fall  and  uuiter 
abound  with  birds.    The  ricebirds  fly  in 


huge  swarms  and  settle  to  rest  and  eat  In 
their  way.  In  other  places  there  are 
vast  flocks  of  blackbirds  seeking  the 
grain  that  the  threshers  drop.  They, 
too.  herd  by  themselves. 

All  these  birds  live  with  their  own  kind 
strictly  and  live  at  peace  with  the  other 
species.  Are  these  birds  and  animals  all 
wrong  about  this  thii^— about  their  way 
of  living?  Are  they  guilty  of  wrongful 
segregation?  Does  the  fact  that  they 
live  and  do  as  Mother  Nature  teaches 
them  mean  nothing?  Should  they  mix 
with  these  other  rpecies  and  interbreed? 
Are  there  no  "do-gooders"  among  the 
birds  and  animals  to  criticize  them  for 
thfir  way  of  life?  Are  they  wrong  in 
staying  aloof  and  apart  socially  from 
these  other  birds  of  other  breeds  and 
other  colors  and  other  characteristics? 
Are  these  birds  who  do  only  that  which 
Providence  taught  them  gxillty  of  intol- 
erance? Should  they  have  a  Civil  Rights 
Act  imposed  upon  them  to  make  them 
live  otherwise? 

Is  it  not  uTue  the  human  "do-gooders' 
wouW  have  us  believe  that  what  is  true 
of  the  birds  and  the  beasts  is  not  true 
of  man.  as  though  the  same  God  who 
made  one  did  not  make  the  others.  Is 
there  reason  to  believe  that  Providence 
intended  the  races  of  humanity  to  re- 
main less  pure  th.^.n  the  races  of  birds 
and  beasts? 

That  we  should  mix  the  races  of  man- 
kind socially  is  a  horrid  thought.   It  can 
have  no  backing  in  the  eyes  of  a  Provi- 
dence who  taught  tile  birds  and  the  bees 
and  the  beasts  how  to  live.     A  black- 
and-tan   civilization    such    as    the    do- 
gooders  would  create  is  abhbrrent  to  men 
and  Wrds  and  beasts  alike.    The  roWns. 
the  Jays,  the  mockingbirds,  the  sparrows 
and  the  pigeons  in  our  yard  and  fields 
never  make  that  mistake.    Mother  Na- 
tiu-e  does  not  teach  them  such  infamy, 
for  there  is  no  socialism  in  Mother  Na- 
ture.   There  is  no  group  of  "do-gooders" 
to  tell  them  they  must  live  other^'ise 
than  God  so  plainly  intended  they  would. 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  was  bom  and  reared 
in  the  South,  where  peace  and  harmony 
usually  prevail  among  all  of  its  citizens. 
Experience  has  taught  us  how  to  best 
handle  our  own  affairs.    Every  4  years 
the  so-called  "do-gooders"  with  their  sel- 
fish political  views  create  disturbances 
in  the  South  which  require  much  of  the 
next  4  years  for  the  South's  citizens  to 
straighten  cut.    I  reiterate,  if  these  so- 
called  "do-gooders"  would  only  take  their 
cues  from  the  so-called  less  intelligent 
animals  and  the  birds,  this  would  be  a 
better  -vorld  in  which  to  Uve  and  much 
more  happiness  and  contentment  would 
prevail. 


Ntrt  Tomc,  N.  Y.,  /tme  11,  1948. 
Hon.  RoBEET  F.  Rich, 

House  Office  Building. 

Washivgtcn,  D.  C: 
Public  housing,  under  the  Taft-Wagner- 
Ellender  bill,  is  coming  up  ror  debate  in  the 
House  en  Tuesday,  Jtine  15.  unless  the 
Rules  Committee  reluses  to  give  It  a  rule. 
It  provides  for  more  than  $7,000,000,000  to 
put  Government  Into  hotudng  permanently, 
in  addition  to  the  appallng  sum  oX  120.000,- 
000,000  loans  or  subsidies  already  made. 

The  Public  Housing  brigade*  and  prc^a- 
gandlste  misrepreBenl  the  lacts  and  confuae 
the  people.  Our  In-.estlgatlona  show  that 
Government  housing  never  goes  to  the  really 
poor,  and  it  has  never  cleared  aluma. 

PubUc  housing,  by  offering  exemptions 
Irom  taxation,  induces  purchase  of  Govern- 
ment certificates  cf  participation  In  Govern- 
ment housing  and  makes  impossible  credit 
for  private  building  in  compeUtion.  It 
destroys  free  economy  which  in  the  United 
States  has  provided  housing  unparalleled 
elsewhere  In  the  world.  It  overburdens  the 
general  taxpayers,  exempts  capital  from  tax- 
ation, and  grants  low  renta  to  political  party 
workers  and  voters  to  keep  corrupt  Govern- 
ment In  power.  It  makes  immediate  the 
prospect  of  a  million  or  mere  votes  that  will 
be  cast,  and  in  some  districts  100  percent, 
for  the  local  political  party  that  builds  the 
houses,  whether  that  party  is  Re}n:bllcan 
Of  Democrat.  It  violates  the  fundamental 
principle  cf  Government  treating  all  citizens 
alike  and  sets  up  a  mechanism  cf  political 
favoritism. 

Socializing  activity  in  houaing.  by  suppres- 
sing private  initiative,  cauaea  acarcity.  That 
has  already  proved  disastrous  in  every  ao- 
cialized  country  in  Europe.  It  can  be  stopped 
here  only  by  the  nKxt  vigor oua  leadership 
of  those  who  want  to  save  our  form  of  Oov- 
ernment. To  rush  to  enactment  in  the  clos- 
ing days  of  Congress  such  vote-buying  po- 
litically motivated  legislation  is  a  perversion 
of  the  functions  of  Congress.  This  destruc- 
tive bill  should  be  held  until  it  can  be  fully 
and  calmly  discussed  on  its  merits  next  year. 
WlUXORO    I.    KINC. 

Chairman.  Committee  for 
Constitutional  Government,  Inc. 


Pabfic  Honsing 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HOH.  ROBERT  F.  RICH 

or  FENWSTtVANIA 

IN  THE  HOtJSE  OF  REPREbKNTATIVES 

Saturday.  June  12,  1948 

Mr.  RICH.    Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rbcord,  I 

include  the  following  telegram: 


The    Lan<l    Wrtfcoat    Prejadkfr- 
SncitisBi  in  Soviet  Russia 


-Arrti- 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

KON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

OF  WrW  TOBK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  CF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday.  June  12.  1948 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  article  by 
Jacob  Pat.  executive  secretary  of  the 
Jewish  Labor  Committee,  which  ap- 
peared in  the  New  Leader  on  June  5, 
1948: 

THS  LANS  WlTKOtn'  PaBJVDICE — ANTI-SiUiTJSlI 
UI  SOVIET  EI;S.>1A 

(By  Jacob  Pat.  executive  secretary  of  the 
Jewish  Labor  Committee ) 
The  Russian-Jewish  paper,  the  BlnifXelt, 
reported  that  the  free  Jewish  communities 
of  Bulgaria.  Yugoslavia,  Rumania,  and  Po- 
land sent  enthusiastic  telegrams  to  the  great 
father  of  the  free  nations  on  the  occaalo© 
of  the  cdebratlon  of  the  Bolshevik  Revolu- 
tion last  November.  The  Jewish  WorM 
Congress  sent  Its  congratulation  from  Ixm- 
don.  The  League  of  Friendship  wired  its 
blessings  from  Palestine.  These  Jews  tele- 
graphed to  Moscow  that  the  Bolshevik  coup 
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tutnlng  point  In  the  history  of  man- 

the  Soviet  Revolution  Is  the  mo- 

behind  all  the  nations  striving 

and  the  U.  S.  S.  R.  Is  the  citadel 

and  democracy. 

cables  said  that  Soviet  Russia  Is  the 

rhere  all  national  minorities  have 

n    freedom,    where    anti-Semitism 

uprooted.     The  Central  Consistory 

a  sent   greetings   to   the   famous 

Party,    which    is    defend- 

fteedom  and  the  ctilture  of  all  pro- 

nanklnd. 

Cfoldberg's  group  of  American -Jewish 

artists    Informed    Russia,    In    a 

signed    by    Sh.    Almasof.    llenasha 

the    editor    of    the    Protestant, 

l^lnin.  of  the  enthusiasm  inspired 

Jewry  by  the  cult\iral  freedom 

all  peoples  In  Russia.  In  general, 

he   building  of   a   Jewish   state   In 

n.  in  particular. 

Novembers  cured  the  common  man 
Sdvtet  Union  of  the  anti-Semitic  dls- 
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the   war   hundreds   of   thousands 
from  eastern  Europe  found  refuge 
deported   to   the   Soviet   Union, 
war   ended,  they  returned   west- 
Instead  of  remaining  in  Poland. 
,  Hungary,  and  Czechoslovakia,  they 
moving  westward  to  the  displaced- 
camps    In    Germany.    Austria,    and 
/|mong   them    there   were   a   number 
n   Jews   who  preferred   the  uncer- 
of  the  West  to  life   in  the  Soviet 
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irtually   impossible  for  Soviet  dtl- 

eave  their  country,  but.  thanks  to 

a  few  thousand  of  them  managed 

py>r  the  most  part,   they   were 

raised  in  Russia  and  occupied  Im- 

XMitlons.     They  were  military  lead- 

.  teachen.  high-ranking  naval  of- 

well  as  plain  soldiers,  sailors,  and 


bit 


captain  of  a  Soviet  ship  writes: 

»ptaln  of  the  ship  is  a  Jew.  he  is 

for      everything         Antl-Semttlsm 

tftie  sailors  Is  very  powerful      No  one 

my  command  knew  that  I  was  a  Jew. 

vefy  careful  to  keep  it  secret.    Emring 

I  commanded  a  number  of  Soviet 

the   story   was    the   same   every- 

After   the   war.    in    1946.    I    was    In 

went  to  have  a  drink  with  two  *re- 

'  Rtwalans  and  one  Lettish  Commu- 

we  had   had  a  few.  one  of  the 

opened  up  and  said:    Those  Tlds, 

how  many  of  them  you  kill,  there 

too  many  left.'     I  couldn't  stand  it 

so  I  asked  him:    'What  have  you 

the  Jews?     Six  millions  of  them 

murdered.'     To  that  the  Lett  re- 

U   a   Communist   I   am   opposed   to 

Oermans    have   done.      But   as   a 

Mtng   I    must   say.    they   didn't   do 

Tbere  are  still  too  many  Jews.' " 

li  a  letter  from  a  former  Komsomol, 

man  born  and  bred  In  Russia: 

becau.se  of  the  antl-Semltl«m 
me     Anti-Semitism  t>ecame  much 
during    the    war.      I    wss    never    a 
itlonalist.    I  was  a  good  Komsomol. 
tter  what  happened,  every  discus- 
led  to  the  Jrwlsh  problems. 
^IThy?     It   Is  a   disease  which   pene- 
•ry  where." 

la  another  letter  from  a  34-ye«r-old 
in  the  Ukraine.    His  moth- 
killed  by  the  Nazis  In  Kiev, 
with  all  the  other  Jews  in  that  city. 

died  in  the  war : 
Know  better  than  I  do  what  bap- 
the  Jews  when  the  Naala  panetrated 
Soviet  Union.  UnlortVBately.  a 
of  tha  miaslan  population  ap- 
tha  OanMUi  bahavtor  against  the 
It  Is  a  bitter  truth  to  hear,  but  is 
actually  tha  truth.  The  Soviet  Government 
fll^ta  a(  alnst  antl-aamtttam,  but  the  true 
splrtt  oi    ttM  paopla  baoama  evident  when 


the  German  bandiu  arrived.  This  is  a  dif- 
ficult question  for  me.  personally.  How  can 
such  a  thing  be  true  of  people  who  have  been 
raised  and  educated  In  Soviet  Russia?  Who 
la  responsible  for  it?  How  can  anyone  tell 
who  is  a  Jew  and  who  isn't?  There  Is  no 
nientlon  in  a  Soviet  passport  of  religion  or 
national  origin." 

In  the  big  pile  of  lettera  there  aie  some 
from  high  Russian  ofBcera.  One  of  them 
tells  us  that  he  la  signing  his  letter  with  a 
Russian  name  because  he  doesn't  want  any- 
one to  find  out  that  he  is  a  Jew. 

A  Russian  anthology.  Bvreiskl  lllr  (The 
Jewish  World)  which  appeared  In  New  York 
In  1944.  fell  into  the  hands  of  a  35-year-old 
Russian -Jewish  expatriate  in  a  camp.  He 
read  the  whole  volume  and  then  wrote  us  a 
lengthy  letter.  He  writes  about  his  pleasure 
and  surprise  at  reading  it.  "For  the  first 
time  in  my  life."  he  writes,  "here,  on  this 
German  soil,  in  a  Jewish  DP  camp.  I  read 
such  courageous  and  free  thoughts.  Tou, 
Jews  of  America  can't  conceive  of  what  It 
means.  How  happy  you  are  that  you  have 
such  an  opportunity  to  think  out  loud  with- 
out having  to  look  fearfully  about  you 
•     •     ••• 

But  the  anthology  contains  one  article  by 
a  Communist.  Stallnsky,  on  the  Jews  In  the 
Red  army.  This  is  the  comment  of  my 
Russian- Jewish    correspondent: 

"I  know  the  Soviet  Union  very  well,  but 
unfortunately  no  one  there  knows  that  the 
heroes  you,  in  America,  mention  as  being 
Jewish,  are  actually  Jewish.  They  are  never 
advertised  as  Jews,  because  that  would  in- 
flame the  anti-Semitism  in  the  country, 
which  Is  already  very  great  without  it.  You 
need  nothing  more  than  to  say  that  such- 
and-such  a  general  Is  a  Jew.  •  •  •  Th«ae 
things  are  whispered  In  private.  In  a  nar- 
row circle  of  friends 

Here  Is  another  letter:  "Poverty,  slavery. 
fear,  and,  on  top  of  that,  anti-Semi- 
tism. *  *  *  If  I  should  ever  t)e  drsg^ed 
back  there  I  have  a  bullet  left  to  kill  myself. 

We  have  no  reason  and  no  right  to  accuse 
the  Soviet  Government  of  anti-Semitism. 
We  know  of  the  prohibitions  and  penalties 
that  have  been  imposed  on  anti-Semitism  in 
Soviet  Russia.  It  would  be  nice  to  believe 
that  these  letters  are  exaggerations,  that  In 
reality  the  Soviet  people  have  t>een  freed 
from  antl-Semltism.  But  we  can't  fool  our- 
selves. The  mountainous  wave  of  letters 
from  the  Russian  Jews  says  something  else. 

Antl-Semltism  Is  an  ancient  evil.  For 
generation  upon  generation,  economic,  reli- 
gious, and  political  forces  have  fanned  the 
flames  of  hatred  Changed  economic  cir- 
cumstances, heightened  morality,  purified 
culture,  more  humanity,  more  knowledge, 
more  imderstanding.  more  real  freedom, 
more  equality,  more  justice,  are  the  histori- 
cal remedies  for  hatred  between  nation  and 
nation,  man  and  man.  This  cannot  be 
achieved  merely  by  decrees. 

The  people  of  Soviet  Russia  are  poor,  they 
live  in  darkness,  their  hearts  are  frosMn. 
thatr  minds  imprisoned.  The  great  world  is 
doaad  to  them.  They  know  that  they  are 
not  allowed  to  use  the  word  "Yld."  They 
know  that  It  is  forbidden  to  be  an  anti- 
Semite,  and  they  are  afraid  of  punishment. 
But  when  they  are  not  afraid,  when  they 
are  alone  among  themselves  and  a  few 
glaaaes  of  vodka  have  loosened  their  tongues, 
they  put  into  words  that  which  they  have 
In  their  hearts.  When  three  men  sit  to- 
gether. )f  whom  one  is  secretly  a  Jew,  they 
talk  about  It:  "Then  are  atUl  too  many 
Jews." 

The  Soviet  writer  Ilya  Ehrenburg.  who  on 
bis  trip  to  America  about  a  year  ago  Is 
reported  to  have  bought  some  30  suits  at 
$150  each,  recently  gave  a  lecture  t>efore  a 
group  of  Jewish  writen  in  Lodz.  Poland. 
Ha  spoke  about  antl-Semltism.  He  said  that. 
Just  t>ecause  some  Ukrainian.  Lithuanian,  or 
Polish  murders  killed  Jews  during  the  war 
ona  oouidnt  condemn  the  wbola  oaoole. 


But  where  does  the  worst  antl-Semltism 
exUt?  In  America.  He  said:  "I  went  to  a 
hotel  In  America  that  didn't  admit  Jews. 
The  Jew  who  accompanied  me  was  indiffer- 
ent to  it.  He  said  to  me.  'So  what?  Is 
there  a  shortage  of  hotels  thst  do  admit 
Jews?  And  they  are  just  as  good,  or  even 
better  than  the  others'." 

Ilya  Ehrenburg  was  quite  wrought  up 
about  it.  He  told  the  Jews  of  Lodz:  "The 
Jews  over  there,  in  America,  don't  under- 
stand the  tragedy  of  the  Jewish  people. 
They  have  to  be  reminded.  They  have  to 
be  taught." 

And  in  order  to  teach  the  American  Jews 
he.  the  new  interpreter  of  the  Jewish 
tragedy,  recently  wrote  that  Americans  are 
cannibals. 

Hundreds  of  books,  pamphlets,  leaflets, 
appear  In  America  that  preach  against  race 
hatred,  intolerance,  antl-Semltlsra.  The 
fight  against  discrimination  In  America  is 
conducted  by  public  hearings  in  the  Gov- 
ernment, publication  of  documents,  dis- 
semination of  information  through  the  radio, 
the  press,  the  movies.  The  most  succeaaful 
film  playing  around  the  country  now  is 
Gentleman's  Agreement,  which  is  an  indict- 
ment of  antl-Semltism  in  its  subterranean 
form. 

It  is  my  duty  to  read  carefully  the  Soviet 
press  and  other  literature.  I  have  not  found 
there,  in  many  years,  a  single  word  of  expla- 
nation or  discussion  of  the  problem,  or  a 
word  of  propaganda  against  anti-Semitism. 

And  here  on  my  desk  is  the  great  pile  of 
letters  from  Russian  Jews  telling  about  the 
concealed,  but  deep-rooted  disease  of  antl- 
Semltism  gnawing  at  the  heart  of  the  Soviet 
Union.  These  letten  are  profoundly  shock- 
ing. 


Much  "Bunk"  About  Housia{ 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  K.  FLETCHER 

or  CAUrosNiA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday.  June  12.  1948 

Mr.  FLETCHER.     Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rxc- 
ORD.  I  include  the  following  editorial  from 
the  San  Diego  Union  for  June  8.  1948: 
uxKtt  "atrwK"  Asotrr  housimo 

By  some  peculiar  quirk  of  American  men- 
tality, probably  prompted  by  the  paternal- 
istic doctrines  of  the  New  Deal,  there  seems 
to  prevail  an  Idea  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, the  State  governments,  and  the 
local  governments  have  an  obligation  to 
furnish  housing  to  everylxxly  who  may  need 
or  desire  it.  Common  sense  says  that  there 
Is  no  more  obligation  on  any  unit  of  gOT- 
ernment  to  supply  living  quarters  for  an 
individual  and  his  family  than  there  is  to 
provide  food,  clothing,  and  other  neceasitles 
of  life. 

There  Is  a  logical  exception,  of  course,  in 
the  case  of  the  veteran  who  gave  his  service 
and  risked  his  life  in  our  srmed  services. 
His  country  owes  him  shelter  snd  comfort 
and  security  for  his  wife  snd  children.  We 
have  heard  no  objections  from  any  quarter 
against  decent  housing  for  vetersns  and 
their  families,  and  we  feel  certain  that  the 
people  will  support  any  measure  designed 
to  do  them  justice. 

But  there  has  grown  into  public  thinking, 
thanks  to  New  Deallsm.  the  notion  that  there 
is  an  obligation  on  the  governmenu.  Fed- 
eral, State,  and  local  to  provide  bousing  for 
everybody,  without  regard  to  their  status 
The  blunt  truth  is  that  the  United  States. 
or  the  State  of  California,  or  the  city  of 
San  Ctego.  has  no  obligation  whatever  to  fur- 
nlab  homes  for  nonvaterans. 


During  the  war,  with  production  Impera- 
tive, the  Federal  Government  felt  it  neces- 
sary to  provide  hotislng  for  employees  of  war 
factories.  This  was  done — in  most  cases  at 
an  extravagant  price.  With  the  end  of  the 
war  emergency,  however,  there  persisted  a 
demand  frcm  millions  of  former  war  workers 
that  they  remain  the  beneficiaries  of  war- 
time conditions.  Hundreds  of  thousands  of 
workfrs  had  migrated  to  war  Industry  cen- 
ters, enjoying  unparalleled  wages  and  cheap 
living  quarters  at  the  expense  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. At  the  end  of  the  war.  manufac- 
turers took  their  losses.  If  any.  and  set  their 
sights  on  postwar  conditions. 

But  minions  of  workers  failed  to  recorxUe 
themselves  to  peace  conditions.  They  ex- 
pected the  same  munificent  compensation 
and  the  same  Federal  housing  provisions  pre- 
vailing during  the  war.  As  a  result  of  this 
attitude,  there  Is  hardly  an  Industrial  com- 
munity, or  fori,  er  industrial  community, 
wh.ch  has  not  been  besieged  with  demands 
that  the  Oovernment.  State  or  National,  con- 
tinue to  guarantee  cheap  housing  for  former 
employees  of  war  Industry. 

Old  standards  have  been  overturned  or 
abolished.  There  was  a  time  before  the  war 
when  a  worker  contemplating  a  change  of 
employment  or  locality  first  inquired  as  to 
the  prospects  of  employment  and  the  oppor- 
tunities for  desirable  living  quarters.  That 
time  has  passed.  Southern  California,  for 
example,  is  crowded  with  individuals  and 
families  who  have  migrated  to  this  area 
without  assurance  either  of  Jobs  or  places 
to  live.  Many  of  the  migrants  have  become 
patrons  of  the  Red  Crocs,  many  of  the  county 
relief  funds.  But  a  large  percentage  of  them, 
as  the  employn.ent  agencies  will  verify,  have 
come  to  Southern  California  without*  assur- 
ance of  Jobs,  without  prospects  of  living 
quarters,  and  without  means  of  sustenance 
beyond  a  brief  period. 

These,  In  major,  account  for  what  we  have 
come  to  term  "southern  California's  housing 
problem."  They  are  the  main  subjects  of 
tearful  tirades  against  the  negligence  of 
government  which  falls  to  provide  them  with 
housing  and  adequate  medical  care.  They 
have  been  responsible  for  a  situation  In  which 
Fouthem  Caltfcrnla  cannot  guarantee  Jobs 
and  cannot  guarantee  housing. 

The  result  of  this  shortsighted  policy  has 
been  an  accumulation  of  dependents,  moved 
by  radical  agitators  to  place  the  blame  on 
cfflcial  indifference  and  to  demand  drafts  on 
the  taxpayers  to  pay  for  their  shortsighted- 
ness and  IndilTerence  to  ordinary  business 
sense. 

The  real  housing  problem  in  southern  Cali- 
fornia is  not  a  local  problem  for  which  local 
government  Is  in  any  way  responsible.  It 
is  the  logical  result  of  wholesale  Immigration 
of  families  and  Individuals.  Ignoring  the 
dictates  of  common  sense,  and  depending 
on  the  generosity  of  taxpayers  to  ball  them 
out.  If  anyone  doubts  the  truth  of  this 
statement,  let  him  look  at  records  of  the  Red 
Cross  or  the  Federal  employment  agencies. 


Taft-Ellender-Wafner  Housing  Bill 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HAROLD  F.  YOUNGBLOOD 

or   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESBNTATTV18 
Saturday.  June  12,  1948 

Mr.  YOUNGBLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
RicoBD.  I  Include  the  following  addres.s 
by  Rolland  E.  Fisher  before  Eastern  De- 
troit Realty  Association,  Tuesday,  June 
8,  1948: 


I  have  been  asked  to  discuss  with  you  the 
highly  publicized  Taft-Ellender-Wagner  bill 
(S.  8*6).  I  am  very  happy  to  do  this  be- 
cause it  is  so  important  to  the  welfare  of  our 
industry  and  profession. 

The  T-E-W  bill  is  an  omnlbvis  piece  of  leg- 
islation of  over  100  pages,  it  la  obscure, 
complicated  and  difficult  to  comprehend, 
even  by  experU.  It  U  dished  up  as  offering: 
(a)  A  way  to  end  the  housing  shortage;  (b) 
a  way  to  help  the  veterans'  housing  situa- 
tion; and  (c)  a  way  to  consolidate  Federal 
housing  affairs  and  policies. 

Actually,  it  is  none  of  these  things,  except 
the  latter,  plus  the  launching  of  public 
housing  on  a  scale  never  before  attempted. 
It  is  full  of  long-range  social  planning; 
abounding  in  visionary  schemes  and  ideal- 
istic devices. 

The  T-E-W  bill  Is  one  ot  the  most  danger- 
ous pieces  of  legislation  ever  proposed.  It 
consists  of  nine  titles,  of  which  two  only  are 
directed  toward  the  immediate  supply  of 
housing  through  private  enterprise.  They 
are  titles  I  and  II  providing  for  extension  of 
titles  I.  II,  and  VI  of  the  National  Housing 
Act.  Title  n  provides  lor  a  secondary  mar- 
ket in  a  most  dangerous  way.  It  creates  a 
national  mortgage  corporation  as  an  instru- 
mentality of  the  United  States;  provides 
that  there  shall  be  a  president  of  the  corpo- 
ration with  all  powers  vested  in  him.  It 
then  provides  that  the  Housing  and  Home 
Finance  Administrator  shall  be  the  president 
of  the  corporation.  This  gives  full  and  com- 
plete authority  to  the  H  and  HFA  Adminis- 
trator and  a  blank  check  for  »505,000,000  with 
no  restrictions  except  a  $10,000  limit  on 
mortgages.  This  means  that  he  can  purchase 
these  mortgages  any  place  he  chooses  and 
for  whatever  reasons  he  chooses. 

Title  m  covers  housing  research  and  the 
same  man.  the  H  and  HFA  Administrator,  Is 
directed  by  Congress  to  undertake  and  con- 
duct a  program  of  technical  research  on  new 
and  improved  techniques,  materials,  building 
codes,  standard  dimensions,  appraisal,  credit, 
housing  needs,  demands  and  supply,  finance 
and  Investment,  other  laws  and  codes,  cost 
of  housing,  and  related  technical  and  eco- 
nomic research. 

Mr.  Foley  is  then  directed  to  correlate  as 
the  result  of  this  research  his  findings  and 
recommend  executive  action  on  legislation 
necessary.  He  is  also  to  encourage  locali- 
ties to  make  studies  of  their  housing  needs 
and  markets,  urban  land  use  and  related 
community  development.  To  do  this  job  he 
is  confined  to  undertake  research  coopera- 
tively only  with  agencies  of  SUte  or  local 
governments,  educational  institutions,  and 
other  nonprofit  organizations.  By  the  law 
he  is  deprived  of  conferring  with  or  using 
the  research  facilities  of  private  industry- 
such  great  companies  as  General  Electric. 
Westinghouse,  Llbby-Owens-Ford,  Johns- 
Man  ville,  etc.  These  companies  spend  mil- 
lions every  year  in  research;  yet  the  law  spe- 
cifically prohlblU  the  Administrator  from 
conferring  and  coordinating  with  these  fa- 
cilitiea. 

Title  V  presumably  provides  for  slum 
clearance  and  urban  redevelopment.  Actu- 
ally it's  a  club  over  the  localities  to  under- 
take a  program  which  the  previous  title  In 
research  has  outlined.  This  title  by-passes 
the  Appropriations  Committee  to  the  tune  of 
$1,010,000,000  by  providing  funds  directly 
through  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  In- 
stead of  clearing  slums,  it  actually  geU  into 
the  details  of  public  bousing  by  stating  that 
the  resldentisl  slum  areas  msy  not  be  de- 
molished before  July  1950  because  of  the 
bousing  shortage  and,  at  the  same  time  stat- 
ing that  the  plan  for  slum  clearance  in  the 
locality  nmst  provide  for  families  displaced 
In  other  areas  not  less  desirable.  This 
means  that  you  would  have  to  build  public 
housing  units  Into  which  you  w.ould  move 
these  displaced  people  before  you  could  clear 
the  slums.  But  to  do  so,  another  provision 
In  the  same  title  says  that  it  is  nut  necessary 


for  the  Administrator  to  remove  the  slums 
on  the  basis  of  one  public  housing  unit  for 
one  slum  unit  unless  he  feels  that  he  should. 
This  section  not  only  provides  that  you 
clear  slums,  trtit  that  you  can  set  up  slum 
projects  in  open  urban  land  and  open  sub- 
urban land  adjoining  a  project  area. 

Title  VI  covers  public  housing.  The  high 
light  is  that  even  though  the  local  commu- 
nity presribes  that  they  do  or  do  not  want 
public  housing,  the  final  determination  lies 
In  Washington.  This  in  so  many  words  says 
that  public  housing  locally  is  actually  pub- 
lic housing  out  of  Washington.  ThU  sec- 
tion also  raises  by  1  percent  the  amount  of 
contributions  which  can  be  paid  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  local  commuraties  as 
subsidies,  so  that  now  as  much  as  4-.,  per- 
cent would  be  paid  by  the  Government  for 
public  housing  money. 

Title  vn  covers  farm  housing  and  reduces 
the  farmer's  status  to  serfdom.  The  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  holds  full  and  complete 
control  over  every  farm  applicant  to  insure 
productivity  of  the  land  as  the  Secretary  may 
direct  The  Joker  in  this  section  is  that 
the  bill  states  that  an  applicant  must  show 
(1)  that  he  is  the  owner  of  a  farm  which 
does  net  have  a  decent,  safe,  and  sanitary 
dwelling:  (2)  that  he  is  without  stifficient  re- 
sources to  provide  the  necessary  hotislng  on 
his  own  accovmt;  and  (3)  that  he  U  unable 
to  secure  the  credit  necessary  lor  such 
bousing. 

In  other  words,  the  farmer  must  be  a 
deadbeat  without  credit  before  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  will  recognize  him  as  an 
applicant  for  this  housing — and  that  Is  con- 
sidered as  the  best  risk  farmer.  There  are 
three  other  classiflcations  that  are  equally 
as  ridiculous.  The  joker  is  that  a  provision 
authorizes  the  Secretary  oi  Agriculture  to 
compromise,  adjust,  or  cancel  subsidies  and 
direct  loans  made  to  the  fanner. 

Now,  with  your  permission ,  I  would  like 
to  go  back  and  take  a  look  at  title  VI  of  the 
T-E-W  bill.  As  I  stated  before,  title  VI  of 
the  T-E-W  bill  deals  with  public  housing.  In 
order  to  fully  evaluate  public  housing,  we 
should  know  the  reasons  for  its  beginning 
in  the  United  SUtes,  completely  understand 
Its  underlying  philosophy,  be  cognizant  of 
Its  objects,  and  calmly  aware  of  its  socialistic 
and  damaging  effects. 

During  World  War  I  the  United  SUtes 
Housing  Corporation  was  established  to  deal 
with  certain  specialized  war  housing  prob- 
lems. Some  of  the  unemployment  relief 
PWA  construction  projects  of  tlie  depression 
years  took  the  form  of  housing  projects.  But 
public  housing  as  a  social  policy  of  Govern- 
ment began  with  the  United  SUtes  Housing 
Act  of  1937. 

History  of  this  movement  for  socialized 
housing  is  the  story  of  constantly  changing 
official  purpose.  The  primary  purpose  of  the 
1937  act  was  to  alleviate  present  and  recur- 
ring imemployment.  The  goal  has  since 
shifted  to  housing  for  the  needy,  slum  clear- 
ance, then  housing  for  adequately  paid  war 
workers,  laUr  housing  for  veterans,  and 
finally  housing  for  typical  tenant  families. 

WhUe  the  Federal  .igcncy  that  promotes 
socialized  housing  has  been  changing  ita 
name  from  United  States  Housing  AuthorUy, 
to  Federal  Public  Housing  Authwity.  to  Pub- 
lic Housing  AdminUtration.  it  has  WLiked 
toward  objectives  that  seek  an  Increasing 
proportion  of  t»ie  Nation's  unant^  as  it-  cli- 
ents. In  a  radio  debate  over  CBS  on  Apri'  14, 
1946,  the  first  Administrator  of  the  United 
SUtes  Hoiulng  Authority  urged  that  two- 
thirds  of  our  home  production  uke  the  form 
of  public  housing. 

If  we  have  a  socialized  hoiuing  program  on 
a  scale  to  meet  these  publicly  proclaimed 
goals,  there  U  no  reason  to  think  we  car 
avoid  the  results  that  England  got  by  going 
the  same  route — an  expansion  in  the  number 
of  dependent  citizens,  weakened  private  own- 
ership of  housing  as  more  of  the  tax  load  for 
the  increasing  extent  to  socialized  bou&lng  is 
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to  It.  the  eUmlnatlon  of  private  home 
m.  and  the  kind  of  legislation  that 
undermining  private  property  owner - 
England. 

hMirlngs  began   May   S  twfore  the 
ianklng  and  Currency  Committee,  the 
of  3.  86fl,  the  Taft-Ellender-Wag- 
scilallzed   housing   biU.   have   held    lull 
Their  ease  can  be  summed  up  In  one 
smtence— thit  the  philoaophy  of  the 
bill  U  desirable  and  that  many  people 
isently   living   In   undesirable   homes, 
las  been  no  doctimented  evidence  to 
thU  bill  will  alleviate  the  condl- 
wfclch  they  claim  exist*.     There  Is  no 
to  ahow  that  this  bill  will  build  one 
tor  these  people  until  at  least  I9&0. 
emergency  portion  of  thfe  bill  is 
in  title  I.  which  extends  title  VI. 
intll    March    31.    1949.    and    amends 
and  n.  FHA.  to  bring  them  up  to  date. 
Tuesday.  June  I.  the  House  Banking 
rrency  Committee  has  heard  propo- 
o  8.  866.    Facts  and  figures  have  been 
o  show  the  atrolute  lack  of  need  for 
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of  the  first  to  be  heard  was  Senator 
R.    McCAF-aT.    of    Wisconsin,    arch 
of  the  Taft-El.ender -Wagner  bill  pro- 
for  subsidized  homes.     Senator  Mc- 
charged  that  Federal  housing  proj- 
Detroit  are  country  clutis  for  middle- 
families  and  that  Councilman  Edge- 
when  Public  Housing  Administrator, 
nfcgllgent  In  hU  duUes.    The  Wisconsin 
Senator  told  the  eoBBlttM  Detroit  offered 
the  Nation's  worst  aflMBpto  of  public-housing 
icy  by  overlncome  families. 
Aac^ther  to  be  hearU  was  Qeorge  D.  Lyle  De- 
chalrman    of   the   Michigan    veterans 
committee.     Accompanied   by   five 
veterans.  Mr.  Lyle  condemned  S.  868. 
extenalon  of  FHA  title  VI.  and  called 
housing  a  national  experiment  In  state 
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las  Whltlock.  chairman  of  the  Build - 

4foducU    Institute,    called    the    bill    a 

je  of  ambiguity  and  the  most  fla- 

coUectlon  of  political  pork  ever  assem- 

inder   one   tent.     In   referring   to  the 

words  of  the  bUI.  he  said :  •"Not  more 

handful  of  people,  including  the  Mem- 

of    the    Senate,    understand    what    It 

And  yet,  because  of  clever  propagan- 

tremendous  political   pressure  from 

^Ueea.  many  large  and  weU-meanlng 

jttans  have  t>een  Induced  to  support 

which  they  accept  entirely  on   faith. 

hat   faith   has   been   broken,   whether 

,   or  otherwise  ■■ 

ning  about  tl  e  housing  emergency.  In 
Issue  of  the  Civic  Searchlight.  Mr. 
Inglls.  Director  of  the  Detroit  Hous- 
C^mmtsslon.  said: 

private    home-bulldlng    Industry    is 
ly  sick  today  and  In  desperate  need 
stiff  blood  transfusion, 
the  home-building  Indvistry  Is  sick 
needs  amplification  here. 
Is  sick  as  any   indxistry  ts  sick   when 
In  lU  primary  purpoae." 
see  how  sick  the  home-bulldlng  in- 
really  Is. 
plte  of  weeks  and  months  of  congres- 
dlspute.  official  statistics  from  various 
at  Oovemment  prove  conclusively 
t  iduatry'a  ability  to  produce  under  the 
:e    financial    conditions    which    have 
until  recently.    Preliminary  estimates 
that   new   construction    started    In 
4onth  of  May  will  exceed  100.000  units. 
90.C00  starts  were  record  breaking,  but 
ivlll  exceed  anything  In  history. 
947.  840.000  new  units  were  completed 
jMUfli  starts  during  the  first  4  months 
29  pareant  leaa  than  new  starts  this 
It  Is  quite  clear  that  If  Congress  fol- 
Mr.  WoLCOTT's  suggestion  that  "we  do 
other  things   which   are  necessary  to 
up  the  momentum  of  home  construc- 
we  shall  exceed  the  million  mark  in 
(Ountry  for  the  first  time. 


A    NZW    &IX-TIMC    FHA    ICCOaO 

In  April  a  total  of  35.555  unlto  were  started 
under  FHA  Inspection,  beating  March  by  18 
percent.  During  the  first  4  months  a  toUl 
of  104,693  units  was  considerably  more  than 
twice  the  42.033  units  started  during  the 
first  4  months  of  1947.  April  applications 
for  mortgage  insurance  included  27379  units 
under  title  II.  of  which  10.130  were  for  new 
construction  at  an  average  mortface  valua- 
tion of  appraxlmately  •7.500.  This  represents 
a  dollar  volume  of  approximately  975.975.000. 
Now  let's  see  how  well  public  housing  has 
done  their  Job. 

It  took  Government  32  months  to  build 
2.160  units  at  Herman  Gardens.  25  months 
to  build  240  units  of  the  Brewster  Addition, 
and  27  months  to  build  355  unlU  of  the 
Parkslde  Addition.  And  there  was  no  short- 
age of  labor  or  materials  In  1938. 

Going  back  to  Mr.  Inglls'  article,  he  says: 
"They" — and  here  he  refers  to  "selfish  pres- 
sure groups" — "They  are  afraid  to  risk  an 
hjnest  democratic  vote  on  the  Taft-Blender- 
Wafnar  bill  in  the  House  of  Representatives. ' 
Bart  i^ialn  Mr.  Inglls  is  very  mistaken. 
The  home  builders  and  realtors  of  the 
Nation  want  an  "honest  democratic  vote  on 
public  housing,"  but  the  public  housers  are 
afraid  to  risk  It.  Public  housers  sre  afraid 
to  risk  a  vote  on  the  socialized  public  hous- 
ing feature  of  the  T-l-W  bill  and  so  tack  It 
onto  other  housing  features  such  as  FHA. 
title  VI,  etc.  We  would  welcome  a  vote  on 
public  housing  alone,  but  I  doubt  If  Mr. 
Inglls.  or  yiy  other  public  houser.  wotild. 
Let's  aea.  what  else  Mr.  Ingiu  says  In  his 
article.  He  states  further,  "For  two  long 
years  a  itubborn  minority  In  the  Lower  Hotise 
of  Oon$r«s8  has  stood  In  the  way." 

I  declare  that  Is  a  false  sUtement.  For 
weeks  now  Congreaswoman  Hxi-zif  Oahacan 
DotTOLAs  has  been  attempting  to  get  218  sig- 
natures to  a  petition  to  take  the  T-l-W  bill 
away  from  the  House  and  bring  It  onto  the 
fioor  for  action.  To  date  she  has  been  able 
to  get  only  161.  This  should  prove  conclu- 
sively that  a  majority  of  the  House  are  not 
In  favor  of  public  housing  and  Instead  of 
belnc  a  "stubborn  minority  "  are  a  "thoxight- 
ful  majority  " 

The  most  peralstent  plea  for  Government 
production,  ownerrhlp.  and  operation  of 
housing  Is  that  private  enterprise  and  pri- 
vate ownership  can't  produce  decent  housing 
for  families  of  modest  rent -paying  ability. 
so  Government  must  do  the  Job.  The  fact 
Is  private  enterprise  and  private  ownership 
are  now  providing  half  of  the  country's  urban 
and  rural  nonfarm  houalng  at  monthly  rent- 
als of  93933  or  leas.  Mote  than  7.000.000 
dwellings  are  In  this  low-rent  range. 

The  recent  Bureau  of  the  Census  report 
showing  that  average  rent  In  the  United 
States  was  only  $29.33  In  1947,  completely 
shatters  the  case  of  the  proponents  of  public 
housing  who  plead  for  a  huge  Federal  build- 
ing program  on  the  premise  that  private  en- 
terprise Is  not  taking  care  of  the  low-income 
people. 

A  further  study  of  the  report  disclosed, 
moreover,  that  90  percent  of  the  ordinary 
dwelling  units  In  the  country  were  In  good 
condition  or  In  need  of  only  minor  repairs, 
destroying  another  of  the  favorite  llnea  of  the 
public  housers  that  the  country  Is  overrun 
with  what  they  term  "substandard  housing." 
That  average  rent  of  $29.33  means  that  half 
of  the  tenants  In  this  great  Nation,  or  more 
than  8.830.000  of  them,  paid  $39.33  or  leas  s 
month.  In  fact,  the  figures  show  thst  4.100,- 
000  tenants  paid  rents  of  less  than  $30  a 
month. 

Although  section  2  of  the  United  SUtes 
Housing  Act  of  1937.  which  estsblUhed  the 
public- housing  program,  defines  the  low-In- 
come families  presumed  to  be  lu  beneficiaries 
as  "families  who  are  In  the  lowest-Income 
p<oup."  the  housing  provided  by  the  act  goes 
to  other  families. 

As  of  April  23.  1948.  out  of  4.877  permsnent 
uniu  of  public  bousing  under  direct  control 


of  the  Detroit  Housing  Commission,  2J219 
units,  or  47  percent  of  the  totsl.  were  occu- 
pied by  overlncome  families.  Of  a  total  of 
11,421  uniu  of  temporary  and  permanent 
public  housing  in  Detroit,  only  10  percent 
are  being  occupied  by  families  of  welfare 
status. 

The  public-housing  program  Is  rasponslble 
for  the  building  of  155.000  dwellings,  accord- 
ing to  testimony  in  hearings  on  S.  1593  (pt. 
I.  p.  187).  The  total  number  of  dwellings 
demolished  on  the  sites  of  these  projects  Is 
54.000.  according  to  Public  Housing,  a  t>ook- 
let  publlahed  by  the  Federal  Public  Housing 
Authority.  Thus,  about  two-thirds  of  the 
public  housing  stands  on  sites  that  were 
never  slum  sites. 

FPHA  claims  credit  for  demolition  of  an- 
other 43.000  dwellings  on  sites  other  than 
sites  of  new  housing  projecu.  This  simply 
underscores  the  distinction  t)etween  slum 
clearance  and  housing  and  makes  clear  the 
fact  that  they  are  not  Identical. 

The  truth  of  the  matter  U  that  housing 
does  not  create  alums.  Slums  are  created 
by  people.  The  best  housing  In  the  world 
will  not  cause  certain  types  of  Individuals 
to  change  their  living  conditions  or  habits. 
Because  cerUtn  strata  of  our  society  will 
not  sacrifice  a  few  pleasures  In  order  to  pur- 
chase used  homes  and  convert  them  to  their 
use  U  no  reason  for  asking  the  taxpayers  of 
the  Nation  to  expend  billions  of  dollsrs  for 
new  public  housing  to  take  care  of  them. 
It  is  as  foolish  and  uneconomical  as  asking 
taxpayers  to  buy  1949  ChevroleU  and  Fords 
for  everyone  because  they  cannot  afford  to 
purchase  them  and  will  not  buy  used  cars  of 
older  vintage. 

Public  housing  Is  subsidized  boiulng— 
housing  which  renU  for  less  than  lU  market 
price.  If  the  soctsllstlc  demands  of  the  pub- 
lic housers  are  satisfied  by  passing  such  legU- 
latlon  as  the  T-K-W  bUl.  their  next  goal  can 
be  a  clamor  for  nationalized  automobile  pro- 
duction, for  public  food  growing,  or  for  gov- 
ernmenul  clothing  manufacturers.  The 
same  arguments  can  be  used  for  cars,  or 
■teaks,  or  winter  overcoats:  that  poor  people 
cannot  afford  enough  of  them,  or  not  decent 
ones,  therefore,  the  Government  should  start 
auto  planU.  cattle  ranches,  and  what  have 
you.  the  output  to  be  sold  at  a  discount  to 
the  selected  poor. 

Even  the  thoughtful  supporters  of  public 
housing  have  seen  lU  dangers  as  a  political 
bear  trap.  Langdon  W.  Post,  a  regional  di- 
rector of  the  Federal  Public  Housing  Author- 
ity, referred  to  public  housing  as  a  "new 
brand  of  political  fruit  which  has  enormous 
possibilities  for  exploustlon." 

Charles  Abrama.  while  consultant  to  the 
United  SUtes  Housing  Authority,  sdmltted 
thst  "public  housing  Is  a  great  field  for  po- 
litical inuigue  and  offers  msny  opportunities 
of  personal  advantage  to  the  unscrupulous." 
In  Detroit  the  resulU  of  the  last  councU- 
manlc  election  ahow  that,  while  Council 
Prealdent  Idwards  garnered  59  2  percent  of 
the  votea.  clty-wlde.  and  former  Public  Hous- 
ing Commissioner  Edgecomb  received  50  5 
percent,  a  ubulatlon  of  the  votes  In  districts 
84A  and  84B.  In  which  the  Parkslde  project  U 
located,  showed  Edgecomb  got  an  average  of 
85J  percent  of  the  vote,  while  Edwards  got 
ees  percent:  yet  in  two  adjoining  districts, 
M  and  83.  Edwards'  average  waa  64.7  percent, 
while  Edgecomb  dropped  to  54  1  percent.  In 
districts  16.  17.  18,  and  19,  In  which  the  Her- 
man Gardens  project  Is  located.  Public 
Houser  Edgecomb  received  an  average  of  86  3 
percent  of  the  vote,  while  Edwards  received 
734  percent  of  the  vote.  Again,  we  see  that 
In  dUUlcts  14.  15.  30.  and  31.  adjacent  to 
Herman  Gardens.  Edgecomb  received  57  9  per- 
cent, while  Edwards  received  65  percent. 
These  figures  point  conclusively  to  the  colonl- 
latlon  of  votes  feature  of  public  housing. 

I  would  like  to  resd  to  you  a  sUtement  on 
public  houslnt^  by  the  Bildor.  official  publlca- 
Uon  of  the  Builders'  Association  of  MeUo- 
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poUUn  Detroit.    The  Bildor  says  In  the  May 
Issue,  and  again  I  quote: 

"It  la  claimed  by  professional  public  hous- 
es, a  substantial  number  of  uninformed  do- 
gootfers.  and  some  local  editorial  writers,  that 
pMaace  of  the  public-housing  features  of  the 
T-«-W  blU  win  relieve  the  current  housing 
•ncrBency 

"There  U  nothing  In  the  16-year  record  of 
public  housing  which  glvea  any  weight  to  this 
assumption.  On  tlie  contrary,  the  evidence 
on  the  record,  positively  Indicates  that  pub- 
lic housing  would  contribute  practically  zero 
to  the  current  housing  shortage, 

"Let  us  examine  some  f  acU;  assuming  that 
the  public-bousing  features  of  the  T-E-W  bill 
were  enacted  into  law  by  July  1. 

"The  only  local  proJecU  ready  for  Im- 
medlaU  approval  are  the  Dnuglaa  and  Jeffries 
projects— 2.440  unlU. 

"If  work  started  promptly  July  1,  It  would 
take  at  least  6  months— probably  a  year— to 
demoliah  existing  buildings  and  clear  the 
sites.  Assuming  that  the  site  was  cleared  in 
e  months  and  oonUact  awards  approved  by 
January  1.  covering  both  pro)ecU:  the  proj- 
ecu would  be  cotnpieted  by  Augxut  1949— if 
everything  prooeedad  with  prewar  speed. 

"^c  arrive  at  this  estimate  by  checking  the 
raeords  on  Herman  Gardens— 2.150  uuiU. 
The  coiMtrucUon  time  waa  33  months  from 
date  of  contract  awards  to  comfrietion. 

"Here  Is  the  record  on  two  small  prewar 
projecta.  Brewster  addition,  240  unlU:  and 
Parkslde  addition.  355  unlU.  Brewster  was 
completed  2S  months  alter  project  approval. 
Parkaide  37  months  after  project  approval. 

"There  were  no  shortage  of  labor  or  ma- 
terials in  193*.  So  on  the  record.  If  the  T-E-W 
bill  were  Immediately  enscted  Into  law.  It 
would  be  spproxlmately  ,i  years  before  a  pub- 
lic housing  project  would  be  completed. 

"Records  of  recent  evenU  substanUate  this 
conclusion.  Local  and  national  publlc-hous- 
liM  authorities  have  been  struggling  for  3 
years  to  build  IJOO  so-called  reuse  unlU. 
(These  are  the  lltUe  architectural  gems,  such 
as  you  see  decoraUng  factory  front  yards 
along  Connor  Avenue  ) 

As  of  this  date,  this  great  1.200  temporary 
Immini;  project  ts  still  uncompleted. 

"And  the  cost? 

"We  are  reliably  informed  that  these  dinky, 
little  two-by-four  apertmenU,  exclusive  of 
land  or  aite  improvemenU.  are  costing  $7300 

"  And."  says  a  Detroit  editorial  writer,  the 
T-E-W  bUl  v\n  reduce  construction  costs. 
Some  adults  still  believe  In  Santa  Glaus. 

"In  the  same  2-ycar  period,  Detroit  met- 
ropolitan ar«a  builders  have  moved  thou- 
sands of  vetera.i8  Into  new  single  homes,  sell- 
ing from  $6,900  to  $8,800.  And  these  selling 
prices  include  land  costs,  site  Improvements, 
and  taxes. 

"The  veterans  who  bought  these  private 
enterprL'*  houses,  with  10  percent  or  less 
down,  are  getting  their  housing  for  from  $36 
to  $48  per  month.  Including  principal  pay- 
menu.  Interest,  and  Insurance.  On  the  basis 
of  comparative  earnings  and  Income,  those 
payments  compare  with  $18  and  $24  In  1938. 
Is  this  hlgh-coBt  housing? 

"The  record  Indicates  that  private  build- 
ers were  making  substantial  progress  In 
solving  the  veterans'  housing  prop^im.  until 
Government  cut  off  veteran  credit  terms." 

And  now  Just  a  word  about  the  coet  of  the 
T-E-W  bill. 

It  Is  hard  to  estimate  the  exact  toUl  cosU 
of  the  T-E-W  bill.  ActuaUy.  it  Is  full  of 
financial  booby  traps.  But  even  if  we  take 
conservative  estimates  and  put  otur  finger 
on  those  costs  we  can  identify,  they  add  up 
to  t9.075.000.000.  This  does  not  include  the 
contingent  llebllltles  the  people  might  have 
to  assume  under  the  indefinite  commltmenU 
in  this  measure. 

Left  think  about  that  $9,075,000,000  for  a 
moment.  How  much  does  that  mean  the 
taxpayer  wUl  have  to  pay  out  In  Federal  Uxes 
to  finance  the  public  housing  this  bill  would 
put  up? 


With  145,000,000  people  to  the  United 
States,  according  to  Bureau  of  the  Cetwus 
estimates.  It  means  that  every  man.  woman, 
and  child  would  have  to  pay  $62  In  Federal 
taxes  for  this  blU  alone— at  the  very  mini- 
mum. 

Public  housing  can  build  housing,  but  It 
cannot  accomplish  the  social  objectives  of 
clearing  slums  and  providing  housing  for 
families  In  the  low-Income  classes.  Public 
housing  is  not  veterans'  housing.  The  Amer- 
ican Legion  at  the  1947  national  convention 
voted  2.796  to  722  against  the  T-E-W  bill  and 
public  housing.  Organized  veterans  of  Mich- 
igan are  on  record  as  against  public  housing 
In  any  form.  Public  housing  Is  an  alien 
philosophy  which  brought  loss  of  freedom 
and  ruin  to  so  many  European  countries. 
Public  housing  Is  one  thing  and  one  only — 
It  Is  a  gateway  to  further  nationalization  and 
socialization  of  American  indu.stry  and  regi- 
mentation of  our  people — It  Is  a  big  step  to- 
ward communism. 


State  Department  Bnsmess  Transaction 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 
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Saturday.  June  12.  1948 

Mr.  RICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
include  the  foUowing  article  from  Senate 
Majority  News  for  June  11,  1948: 

GOOD    BUSINESS    TXANSXCTIOW 

News  Item:  "Iranian  Government  wanU 
surplus  United  SUtes  military  equipment  'to 
maintain  internal  security.'  However,  it 
doesn't  have  the  dollais  to  pay  either  the 
purchase  price  of  the  equipment,  $10,000,000, 
or  the  $15,675,000  for  repairing,  packaging, 
and  shipping.  The  Bute  Department  asks 
Congress  for  an  appropriation  po  it  can  ex- 
tend credit  to  Iran  to  cover  both  sums." 

The  above  sounds  like  this  kind  of  a  "busi- 
ness transaction": 

Jones ;  I  desire  to  purchase  your  piano. 

Smith:  Fine.  It  cost  me  $1,000.  but  rU 
sell  It  to  you  for  $100. 

Jooes:  But  I  don't  have  $100. 

Smith:  Oh.  that's  all  right.  Just  give  me 
your  I  O  U. 

Jones:  The  piano  Is  In  bad  shape.  It  needs 
repairing.  Also  it'll  have  to  be  packed  and 
shipped  to  my  home.  How  much  will  that 
ooet? 

Smith:  $150. 

Jones:  But  I  don't  have  $150. 

Smith:  Just  give  me  an  I  O  U  for  that, 
too. 

Jones:  You're  a  nice  guy  to  do  business 
with. 

Smith:  I  aim  to  please — that's  my  motto. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  the  way  our  State 
Department  does  business.  Oh,  how 
silly,  how  unbusinesslike. 


hordes  In  Europe  was  the  Army  of  Po- ' 
land. 

Today,  thousands  of  the  brave  heroes 
of  Poland's  Army  are  among  the  dis- 
placed persons  of  Europe  because  they 
remain  as  strongly  opposed  to  the  Rus- 
sian form  of  dictatorship  as  they  were 
to  the  Hitler  style. 

When  victory  came  to  the  United  Na- 
tions these  fighting  men  of  Poland,  the 
most  liberty-loving  nation  of  Europe 
locked  to  a  triumphant  return  to  their 
homeland.  Instead  they  find  their 
ccHintry  an  unsafe  place  for  them  be- 
cause of  their  refusal  to  bow  to  Soviet 
domination. 

I  favor  this  pending  amendment  which 
would  allow  18.000  Polish  soldiers  ad- 
mission to  the  United  States  in  addition 
to  the  authorized  number  of  displaced 
persons  under  terms  of  H.  R.  6396. 
Granting  that  the  majority  of  these  sol- 
diers are  now  in  England  does  not.  in 
my  opinion,  take  them  out  of  the  status 
of  displaced  persons. 

These  first  champions  of  freedom  In 
Europe  are  the  type  of  men  who  will 
make  fine  Americans.  They  u-ill  make 
splendid  citizens  and  add  to  the  glory  of 
their  homeland  as  have  the  thousands  of 
Polish  birth  and  of  Polish  ancestry  who 
through  our  entire  American  history 
have  contributed  so  much  to  the  build- 
ing of  a  great  Nation  in  the  New  World. 


Polish  Soldiers  Who  Foufht  for  Liberty 
Should  Not  Be  Forcotten 


Wedgwood*s  Cvrse— The  Darkest  How  in 
British  Ethics  Came  When  His  Faitb 
Was  Betrayed 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  MELVIN  PRICE 

or  ILUNOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESDrTA  l  IVIB 

Friday.  June  11.  1948 
Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.    Mr.  Speaker, 
the  first  to  resist  the  advance  of  the  Nazi 
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Saturday.  June  12,  1948 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
oao,  I  include  the  following  article  en- 
titled "Wedgwood's  Curse."  which  ap- 
peared In  the  New  York  Post  on  June  1, 
1948:  

WXDGWOOD'S      CruaSE THX     DARKEST      HOUK      Df 

BRITISH    ETHI'JB   CAME    WHEN    HIS   FATTH    WA^ 
BETKATED 

(By  Obperrer) 

When,  during  World  War  II.  the  late  Josiah 
Wedgwood,  a  much  respected  member  of  the 
British  Parliament,  came  to  the  United  SUtes 
to  see:,  lend-lease  for  his  country,  he  appealed 
In  a  pamphlet  to  the  American  Nation  with 
these  words: 

"We  shall  not  convert  a  crusade  Into  Im- 
perialism by  a  mean  use  of  your  help.  May 
the  Lord  do  so  to  us.  and  more  also.  If  once 
we  break  that  faith."  ■* 

Lend-lease  was  granted.  Soon  thereafter 
JoElah  Wedgwood  died.  And  the  British 
converted  the  crusade  into  imperialism  by 
a  mean  use  of  American  help. 

Josiah  Wedgwood  was  the  greatest  cham- 
pion of  the  cause  of  Zionism,  and  every  Just 
cause,  m  Great  Britain.  Winston  ChurchlU. 
in  his  preface  to  Wedgwood's  autobiography, 
a  Fighting  Life,  wrote :  "The  distressed  of  the 
whole  world  learned  to  look  to  him  and 
through  him  to  Parliament  for  the  redress  of 
WTongs."  At  his  death  there  was  none  to 
take  up  the  mantle  of  the  champion  of  un- 
selfish courage  and  constancy  in  the  support 
of    what    be    deemed    honor.     Had    Joei&h 


I 
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Wfldfiood 


lived.  Great  Britain  would  not 
hare  fiUen  so  low  In  political  morality.  To- 
day i»  .tot  darkest  hour  In  British  ethics. 

Britain,  for  some  reason  Inexplicable 

the  viewpoint  of  self -Interest,  placed 

at  the  top  of  her  politics,  although 

T  of  the  world  Is  still  In  British  hands. 

she  heaped  mistake  upon  blunder. 

upon  Injustice,  until  she  became  so 

in  colonial  Intrigue  at  the  expense 

Jewish  people  that  she  lost  face  and 

i  tature.     Violating  the  decisions  of  the 

of  Nations,  misinterpreting  the 

mandate  and   the  Balfour  Declaration,  she 

became   coculprtt   with   Nazi   Oer- 

In   the   annihilation   of   the  Jews   in 
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wrecking    work    of    Great    Britain    Is 

the  break-down  of  the  new  world 

n.    the    United    Nations.      Great 

,  more  than  any  other  nation,  should 

treated  in  the  existence  of  this  organl- 

for  Great  Britain  endures  not  only 

own  strength  but  by  the  chanty  of  the 

,  and  not  financial  charity  alone, 

military  and  political  charity. 

In    the    calculating    mind    of    Ernest 

Great  Britain   could   escape   the   ob- 

humiliating    role    of    international 

by  increasing  the  differences  between 

and  America,  by  Infecting  t>oth  coun- 

\flth  suspicion. 

tries  to  use  the  Palestinian  problem 

apple  of  discord  between  Russia  and 

.  applying  the  old  Hitlerlan  slogans 

Jews  and  the  Communists."      Prom 

y   when   the  chancellery  building   in 

collapsed  over  the  bodies  of  Hitler  and 

Great  Britain  has  taken  over  Hit- 
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Great  Britain  is  the  main  protag- 
antl-Semltlsm  in  the  world.    There- 
Is  futile  to  argue  that  Great  Britain 
socialist  country  with  a  socialist  govem- 


country  that  supports  Franco  In 
King  George  In  Greece,  and  Chiang 
In  China,  the  Mufti  In  Palestine, 
^at    cartels    in    Germany,    and    that 
anti-Semitism    in    the    world.    Is    a 
-socialist  government,  and  Nazi  Is  en 
for  this. 
Nazis  in  Germany  also  Introduced  a 
of  social  reforms.     But  the  attitude 
lazis  toward  peoples  of  other  national- 
r  lade  them  diverge  from  the  socialist 
t.  and  it  U  the  same  with  the  British 
JoTemment.    This  is  the  criterion;  As 
an  anti-Semitic  policy  motivates  a 
t  it  Is  not  socialist  but  national- 
As  a  logical  result,  such  govern- 
ill  side  with  Franco,  the  If  uf  tl,  etc. 
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Saturday.  June  12.  1948 


CROW.     Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
my  remarks  In  the  Record.  I 

the  following  editorial  by  Maurice 
from  Partners  for  May-June 

TXAirWOKK 

Speaking  over  a  Nation-wide  radio  hookup 
recent]  y,  William  Green,  praaldent  of  the 
AmerK  an  Federation  of  Labor,  brought  out  a 
fact  th  it  needed  to  be  pre«ent«d  to  the  atten- 
tion of  a  great  numy  Americans.  He  stressed 
the  in  portance  ot  teamwork  t>etween  labor 
and  m  uiagement. 


"Such  teamwork,"  said  Mr.  Green,  "would 
be  impossible  under  a  Communist  philosophy, 
which  preaches  class  warfare.  But  with 
labor-management  teamwork,  we  can  attain 
full  employment,  maximum  production,  and 
widespread  Industrial  peace." 

Wise  words.  Mr.  Green.  For  what  you  are 
saying  Is  that  unless  the  partners  of  Industry 
.settle  down  and  pull  together  as  a  team,  our 
American  system  of  free  enterprise  Is  headed 
for  oblivion.  In  the  light  of  this  hideous 
possibility.  It  will  be  still  wiser  for  you,  as 
president  of  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor,  to  t>end  every  eSort  to  make  the  obvi- 
ous truth  of  yoiur  statements  sli^  Into  the 
minds  of  the  rank  and  file  of  American  work- 
ers as  a  whole.  Fancy  words  and  fancy 
speeches  on  formal  occasions  are  not 
enough — it  is  faithful  and  continuous  action 
that  really  counts.  And  you.  as  the  mouth- 
piece of  a  great  and  potent  labor  organiza- 
tion, are  In  an  excellent  position  to  perform 
a  public  service  of  supreme  Importance,  by 
setting  an  example  of  sincere.  Intense,  and 
con.<itructlve  action.  Your  organization, 
from  top  to  bottom,  must  be  made  to  feel 
the  Impact  of  your  leadership  In  a  program 
as  vital  as  this. 

In  order  to  achieve  the  Ideal  of  labor- 
management  teamwork  in  Industry,  the 
workers,  as  well  as  the  manager,  must  at  all 
times  shoulder  his  responsibility  to  the 
team.  He  must  not  balk  at  giving  an  honest 
day's  work  for  an  honest  day's  pay.  This 
much  Is  obviously  Implied  In  any  discussion 
of  Industrial  teamwork. 

But  to  listen  to  such  a  sane  discourse  over 
the  radio  and  lmm?dlately  afterward  to  learn 
another  broadcast  over  the  same  ether  that 
strikes  of  great  maifnitude  are  again  be- 
coming prevalent  throughout  the  Nation,  is 
to  make  the  listener  wonder  Just  what  on 
earth  Mr.  Green  really  means  when  he  speaks 
of  teamwork  as  applied  to  labor  and  man- 
agement. 

In  the  city  of  Chicago  the  printers  are 
out  on  strike,  and  with  them,  the  packing- 
house workers.  In  Detroit,  thousands  of  au- 
tomobile workers,  and  In  Buffalo  the  entire 
building  and  construction  trades  are  likewise 
striking.  And  we  couid  go  on  and  on.  cit- 
ing strikes  of  every  kind  and  description — 
some  Justifiable  and  some  Just  defiable.  All 
of  which  sums  up  to  the  fact  that  the  team 
of  production  Is  doing  a  lot  of  plowing — 
but  mostly  plowing  under. 

PHON  T  WAGES  NOT  COIXXCTIBLC 

With  the  demands  for  higher  and  higher 
wages  comes  the  command  of  higher  and 
higher  prices.  And  mainly  because  not 
enough  leaders  have  taken  It  upon  them- 
selves to  analyze  the  basic  requirements  of 
teamwork.  Bigger  real  wage*  and  really 
better  working  conditions  arise  out  of  bigger 
and  better  production,  possible  only  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  cooperative  efforts  of  labor  and 
■Mmagement  when  pulling  as  a  team.  Union 
bargaining  stratagy  alon*  can  result  only  in 
Mggcr  strikes.  Iilggar  wa«««  and  blgg^ 
ptkiaa  and  therefore  headaches  all  around. 
Higher  wages  Inscribed  on  contract  paper 
and  secured  by  the  brass  of  animosity  can 
become  as  unreliable  as  so  much  Chinese 
cash.  Unless  there  Is  the  gold  of  harmony 
and  the  aitTar  of  production  behind  the  iiaper 
working  agraament.  higher  wages  become 
Just  tokens  of  a  lower  standard  of  living. 

Speaking  of  a  lower  standard  of  living 
brings  to  mind  the  question  of  overtime — 
and  particularly  double-time.  On  quick 
glance,  this  phony  looks  genuine.  But 
when  presented  for  redemption.  It  is  dis- 
closed to  be  quite  brazen.  Work  1  day. 
get  paid  for  2?  Taint  bad.  brother.  But 
when  you  go  to  collect  on  that  one.  you 
soon  find  out  that  this  kind  of  money  Is 
tainted — because  of  the  Inability  of  the  em- 
plojrer  to  pay  a  days"  wages  for  1  day's 
work.  And  that  Is  why  very  little  overtime 
work  tod«y  is  called  for.  and  scarcely  any 
double-time  at  all.     With  the  result  that  the 


worker  actually  gets  Just  5  days'  pay  to 
cover  7  days'  obligations — and  brother,  'taint 
enough. 

In  short,  double-time  In  essence  has  turned 
out  to  t>e  nothing  more  than  double  talk. 

SELTOH    PBOMOnON    OF    A    FALLACT 

Now.  what  Is  behind  all  this  nonsense? 
Have  all  our  labor  leaders  gone  beserk?  Aie 
they  all  Just  a  bunch  of  Communists  and 
racketeers?  Definitely  not.  By  and  large, 
most  of  them  are  good  conscientious  Individ- 
uals and  sincerely  believe  that  higher  wag«;8 
for  leaa  production  are  the  basU  for  a  sound 
economy — especially  the  union  economy. 
Selfishly,  such  a  leader  believes  that  tie 
minimum  numt>er  of  hours  produce  the  max- 
imum numt)er  of  members — and  therety 
maximum  financial  security  for  the  leader. 
Such  a  philosophy,  however.  Is  not  only 
shortsighted.  It  Is  likewise  utterly  fallacious. 
And  what  Is  more,  it  presents  a  dangerous 
hazard  to  our  total  economy. 

America,  as  we  know  it,  did  not  become  tt.e 
greatest  productive  Nation  in  the  world  :is 
a  result  of  minimum  production  at  maxi- 
mum cost.  It  attained  to  Its  present  posltlc  n 
through  the  application  of  a  wholly  opposi*^ 
formula:  maximum  production  at  minimum 
cost,  thereby  making  available  the  most  if 
the  best  for  the  least  to  the  most.  Only 
through  the  application  of  this  principle  w  \* 
our  unusually  high  standard  of  living  created, 
and  only  through  our  unswerving  application 
of  it  can  that  standard  be  maintained.  Any 
other  theory  is  sheer  poppycock — inspired 
either  by  Ignorance  or  by  the  Communist 
plot  to  destroy  our  American  way  of  life. 

Behind  this  vicious  plot  of  economic  mur- 
der lie  Jealousy  and  a  lust  for  power.  Jeal- 
ousy and  hatred  Ijetween  labor  and  manag;- 
ment?  Oh.  hardly  that  The  trouble  lies 
with  those  who.  In  their  fits  of  Jealous  rage. 
would  tear  the  entire  body  <.f  free  enterprise 
apart.  Make  no  mistake,  the  Communists 
also  have  a  program,  not  of  producing,  but 
of  getting,  the  most  of  the  t>est  for  the  least. 
And  to  them,  as  to  us.  the  moat  of  the  iMst  is 
America — and  they  intend  to  get  it  for  the 
least.  Which  means  by  hook  or  by  crock. 
Their  crooks  are  In  our  labor  movement  and 
their  hooks  are  in  our  press — particularly 
in  otir  labor  press. 

Oh.  why  don't  more  of  our  labor  leaders 
have  the  courage — and  1  may  add — the  intel- 
ligence, to  acquaint  their  memt)erships  wi.h 
these  all-Important  facts!  Why  don't  th-sy 
lead  their  followers.  Instead  of  following  the 
lead  of  the  enemies  of  their  followers? 

THK  tSSrX  IS  COMMUNXBM 

This  Is  no  time  to  puasjrfoot  the  Issue  of 
communism.  The  hour  is  late,  too  late  to 
Indulge  In  starry-eyed  liberalism — liberal  to 
the  extent  of  urging  us  to  give  up  everything 
wc  now  poaseai  In  exchange  for  the  nothing 
which  Ilea  in  the  storehouse  of  a  bogus  ide- 
ology. We  have  no  time  left  to  pamper  the 
kind  of  liberalism  which  would  have  u 
accept  a  bad  egg  In  exchange  (or  a  good 
hen. 

For  communism  at  its  best  Is.  In  fact,  a 
bad  agg— and  when  opened  up.  sends  off  an 
odor  nauacating  to  every  sensible  American. 
And  yet.  In  spite  of  all  this,  we  are  letting 
go  unchallenged  the  propaganda  dispensed 
by  the  leftist  press  of  this  Nation — volunl- 
nous  propaganda.  If  you  please — which  te  Is 
the  American  worker  stories  that  dlstcrt 
these  facu  and,  at  the  same  time,  paints 
Soviet  Rusala  as  a  modern  economic  Utopa. 
where  nobody  works  very  hard  and  every- 
one geU   lou  and  lots  of  nice  soft  money. 

Looming  large  among  the  purveyors  of  tl-  is 
kind  of  propaganda  Is  The  Dally  Workiy, 
the  ofBclal  organ  of  the  Communist  Party 
of  the  United  SUtes  and  a  publication  whose 
pages  serve  only  to  desecrate  all  phases  of 
our  American  way  of  life.  The  very  name 
of  worker  is  blasphemed  by  its  inclusion  In 
*»ie  title  of  this  radical  Jcumal.  whose  scur- 
rilous nevrs  items  and  editorials  are  a  d:s- 
grace  to  the  or  indole  of  the  free  cress  as 
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aanctlfled  by  the  Constitution  of  oxnr  United 
States. 

It's  about  time  that  we  acquaint  the 
American  worker  with  these  left-handed 
would-be  overthrowers  of  our  Government, 
mate  unconscionable  distorters  of  fact. 

THX  CASC   or  AM    "AGAINSTSB" 

And  speaking  of  fact,  another  publication 
oomes  to  mind — one  which  also  deaerves  a 
paibllc  airing,  so  that  the  Aaaerican  people 
to  know  it  for  what  It  really  Is: 
of  the  very  facts  it  purports  to 
expose.  In  Fact  Is  a  misnamed  pulpy  four- 
page  pamphlet  published  each  week  In  New 
York  and  edited  by  one  George  Seldes.  a 
notorious  "agatnater"  who.  In  book  and  arti- 
cle, for  the  past  SO  years  has  been  snapping 
arKl  snarling  at  everything  to  the  right  or 
left.  By  means  of  malictous  innuendo  and 
uncompromising  peiveiwton  of  e\'idence — 
plus  no  end  of  silly  gueaawork — he  has  car- 
ried on  a  relentless  and  arrogant  campaign 
of  hatred,  the  final  purpose  of  which  would 
seem  to  be  the  pitting  of  Protestant  against 
Catholic,  of  worker  agaiiMt  his  employer,  of 
each  and  every  American  against  his  natural 
teammates. 

Seldes'  weekly  "news"  letter.  In  Fact,  per- 
sonifying everything  but  what  its  name  Im- 
plies, may  not  be.  like  the  Dally  Worker,  an 
out-and-out  Communist  publication,  but 
certainly  It  Is  doing  a  marvelous  Job,  through 
its  columns  of  hate  and  hysteria,  to  abet  the 
strategy  of  communism,  by  dividing  the 
American  people  and  thereby  leaving  them 
wide  open  for  conquest. 

DISTORTEKS  Or  FACT 

The  editors  of  every  decent  publication  in 
America  should  not  heslUte  in  going  all  out 
to  expoee  such  papers  as  the  Dally  Worker 
and  In  Pact  for  what  they  really  are — dis- 
torters of  fact.  We  who  are  charged  with 
the  responsibility  of  forming  public  opinion 
through  the  preas,  IX  we  value  our  American 
heritage,  must  spare  no  effort  to  Identify  Its 
enemies.  Our  Job  at  this  crucial  moment  is 
to  Tinm*T^  the  crackpots  and  willful  revo- 
lutKmarlee  who,  from  the  sidelines,  are  doing 
their  utmost  to  frighten  our  American  pro- 
duction team  and  prevent  them  from  realiz- 
ing the  fullest  possibilities  of  teamwork. 
Frankly  yours, 

Mattvicx  R.  PaAKKS.  Editor. 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday.  June  12,  lS4t 

Mr.  GOFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  per- 
mission to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Ap- 
pendix to  the  Reco«d.  I  include  a  major 
portion  of  an  address  given  by  Dr. 
Sleirtien  B.  L.  Penrose,  Jr..  president- 
elect of  the  American  University,  of 
Beirut  and  International  College,  Beirut, 
Lebanon,  before  the  national  convention 
of  Uie  General  Federation  of  Women's 
Clubs,  in  Portland.  Oreg..  May  26,  1948. 

During  the  late  war,  more  than  16 
months  of  my  overseas  .service  was  in  the 
Middle  East. 

Dr.  Penrose,  with  whom  I  am  ac- 
quainted, offers  a  challenging  summary 
of  American  problems  and  interests  in 
that  area.  He  served  with  American 
MiliUry  Intelligence  in  the  Middle  East 
during  the  last  war.  and  later  was  in 
ctearge  of  planning  OSS  intelligence  ac- 
tlttties  in  tlie  European  theater.    In  of- 


fering his  informed  lecture  to  you,  I  call 
your  attention  to  the  very  real  dangers 
which  threaten  our  vital  position  at  the 
main  crossroads  between  troubled  Europe 
and  seething  Asia.  I  regret*  that  limita- 
tions on  the  printing  of  extensions  will 
not  permit  Inclusion  of  the  speech  in 
full.    Some  excerpts  follow: 

ASCEUCA    AMD   THZ    MIODLZ   EAST 

As  recently  as  the  beginning  of  the  last 
war,  I  wrote  a  chapter  on  the  Middle  East, 
In  a  book  which  I  am  quite  sure  no  one  ev«- 
read.  The  book  was  entlUed  "The  Asian 
liCgacy  and  American  Life."  Ii;  my  coctri- 
butiou  to  It.  I  attempted  to  analyze  the 
opinions  which  Americans  had  of  the  Middle 
East,  and  I  was  able  to  say,  with  my  tongue 
ohly  hall  in  my  cheek,  that  the  general  im- 
pression* most  Americans  had  of  the  Middle 
East  was  that  It  was  largely  composed  of  sand 
and  camels. 

This  was  only  7  years  ago.  Developments 
during  the  war  have  markedly  altered  our 
views.  The  early  concentration  of  military 
operations  In  Egypt,  the  establishment  of  a 
large  American  supply  command  in  Iran,  the 
air  operations  of  the  British  and  Americans 
from  Egypt  and  Palestine,  and  the  use  of 
various  Mediterranean  bases  by  our  Office  of 
Strategic  Services  for  behlnd-the-llncs  pene- 
tration Into  German-occupied  Greece  and 
the  Balkans  have  famlliarizjed  a  great  many 
Americans  with  the  urea  far  more  than  was 
previously  the  case. 

Important  Interallied  conferences  were 
held  In  Cairo  and  Tehran,  serving  to  focus 
our  Interest  on  this  part  of  the  world.  Re- 
cently the  protracted  struggle  over  Zionism 
In  Palestine  has  brought  that  small  country 
and  the  parts  of  the  Arab  world  adjacent 
to  It  very  much  to  the  forefront  of  our 
attention.  There  are  few  subjects  which 
have  in  recent  months  so  consistently  and 
for  so  long  a  period  been  a  matter  of  front- 
page Interest  In  the  American  preis. 

In  spite  of  this  markedly  Increased  pub- 
licity, the  American  people  are  by  no  means 
as  well  informed  as  they  should  be  concern- 
ing the  Importance  of  the  area  to  America 
Itself.  We  have  not  yet  come  to  understand 
that  the  MkkUe  East  is  an  imporUnt  key  to 
our  own  security  both  of  the  present  time 
and  In  the  for«seeable  future.  It  is  on  this 
relationship  lietween  America  and  the  Mid- 
dle East  that  I  wish  to  speak  to  you  today. 

There  are  four  major  reasons  for  the  im- 
portance of  the  Middle  East  to  the  United 
States.  First  it  is  a  vast  and  populous  area 
wbcae  political  ortentaUon  Is  etiil  tmcryatal- 
ILzed.  The  decision  which  It  will  make  in 
this  time  of  world  dichotomy  will  be  momen- 
tous for  us  for  good  or  111.  Secodd.  Ameri- 
cans have  traditionally  played  an  Important, 
If  unofficial,  role  In  the  development  of  the 
various  countries  at  the  eastern  end  of  the 
Mediterranean.  Third,  the  area  possesses 
certain  great  natural  resources  whk*  are  es- 
sential to  our  civil  economy,  to  the  support 
of  our  establlahed  foreign  poUcles.  and  to  our 
military  preparadneaa.  Foin-th.  by  its  geo- 
graphic location  alone,  the  Middle  East  Is  of 
vital  strategic  imporUnce  in  an  air  age.  I 
would  like  to  expand  somewhat  on  each  of 
these  four  pointa. 

With  the  exception  of  Turkey  and  Iran, 
the  area  which  we  are  cou&idering  is  almost 
entirely  Arab  and.  Including  the  two  excep- 
tions menuoned.  it  is  preponderantly  Mjslem 
In  Its  religious  faith.  The  vital  influences 
which  caused  the  amazing  development  and 
spread  of  Islamic  empires  in  the  seventh  and 
eighth  centuries  have  lain  dormant  for  the 
past  several  hundred  years  Jtist  as  for  cen- 
turies prior  to  the  awakening  caused  l^y  the 
Arab  expansion,  Europe  Itself  had  slumbered 
in  its  dark  agea. 

Since  the  First  World  War,  however,  there 
has  tjeen  marked  evidence  of  a  renatrsance 
In  the  Arab  world,  and  this  new  spirit  1«  find- 
ing expreaalon  In  the  development  of  a  num- 
ber of  new  atatca.  recently  independent  and 


struggling  to  estabUsh  themaelfes  In  tha 
family  of  nations.  Turkey  got  an  early  start  '' 
under  her  remarkable  leader  Ataturk.  but 
to  Turkey's  surprising  rebirth  from  deca- 
dence have  now  been  added  Syria.  LebaiMa,  - 
Iraq.  Iran.  Trans  Jordan,  Egypt,  and  Sandl 
Arabia.  In  this  latter  country  there  Is  a 
ruler  whoee  strength  and  vision  are  com- 
parable to  those  of  Ataturk.  although  to  moat 
Americans  King  Ibn  Saud  Is  nothing  more 
than  an  oriental  defpwt,  an  absolute  monarch 
of  nomadic  tribesmen. 

Most  of  these  countries  have  only  recently 
broken  away  from  foreign  control  or  from 
shackling  social  and  governmental  condi- 
tions. They  are  striving  with  much  the 
same  enthusiasm  and  under  at  least  as  great 
handicaps  as  charactertoed  the  efforts  of  our 
TTilrteen  Original  States  to  tsstablish  them- 
selves as  free  and  independent  nations. 
Their  efforts  affect  a  territory  nearly  2,000.000 
square  miles  In  area  with  a  population  of 
some  76,000.000  people. 

This  great  area  and  Its  people  are  the 
spiritual  nucleus  of  the  entire  Moslem  world 
stretching  from  Pakistan  on  the  east  to 
Morocco  on  the  west.  What  happens  In  It 
Is  of  vital  importance  to  800,000,000  Mos- 
lems, who  feel  together,  even  If  at  the  mo- 
ment they  do  not  always  act  together.  It  is 
potentially  a  mighty  factor  In  the  develop- 
ntent  of  future  world  affairs. 

By  long  tradition  the  Middle  East  Is  pre- 
disposed to  be  friendly  to  the  United  SUtea. 
This  Is  due  In  part  to  the  fact  that  since  the 
late  nineteenth  century  a  large  number  of 
Arabic-speaking  people  have  aettled  in  the 
United  States  and  have  sent  back  to  their 
friends  and  relative  in  the  Arab  world  glow- 
ing reports  of  the  Idealism,  the  wealth  and 
opportunity  which  America  embodies.  Fur- 
thermore, their  reports  have  been  consistent 
with  what  personal  experience  the  Middle 
Easterners  have  bad  with  Americans  in  tiieir 
midst. 

•  •  •  •  • 

The  most  permanent,  far-reaching  and 
effective  of  the  American  Influences  In  the 
Middle  East  have  been  those  which  had 
their  source  In  the  large  group  of  colleges 
and  universities  which  were  founded  and 
are  operated  by  American  Initiative  and 
vision.  Springing  originally  from  the  char- 
acteristic missionary  desire  to  raise  the  cul- 
tural level  of  the  peoples  with  whom  they 
worked  there  have  now  been  for  more  than 
80  years  American  educatl<Hial  Institutions 
of  hl^  quality  operating  In  the  Middle  East. 
In  the  training  which  they  have  given  to 
thousands  of  their  graduates  they  have 
exerted  a  profound  Influence  over  the  entire 
area,  ar«l  at  the  same  time  have  unwittingly 
cultivated  in  the  minds  of  many  more  thou- 
sands an  admiring  and  admirable  conception 
of  the  Ideals  and  energies  of  the  American 
people. 

•  ••••' 

I  wish  to  emphasize  that  In  spite  of  this 
background  It  is  by  no  means  Impossible  to 
undermine  these  long-established  influences. 
Action  by  the  American  Government  which 
ts  Inconsistent  with  the  Ideals  which  these 
people  have  come  to  think  of  as  being  dU- 
tlnctively  American  can  only  too  easily  affect 
their  faith  In  va  and  turn  the  sweetness  of 
friendship  to  the  bitterness  cf  enmity.  I  am 
sorry  to  say  that  during  the  past  few  years 
and  particularly  the  paat  few  months  the 
American  Government's  attltxide  with  regaKl 
to  Zionism  haa  done  much  to  turn  opinion 
against  us. 

Rigtitly  or  wrongly,  our  friends  in  the 
Middle  East  have  come  to  believe  that  Amer- 
ica sUnds  for  Justice  In  International  rela- 
tions and  brotherhood  among  peoples. 
Rightly  or  wrongly,  our  strong  aupport  of 
political  Zionism,  our  original  pressure  on 
behalf  of  the  partition  of  Palestine,  and  our 
recent  frantic  haste  to  extend  de  facto  recog- 
nition to  Israel,  have  led  them  to  beUeve  that 
the  principle  of  aelf-determinatinr  of 
peoples,    the    four. dat  ion    of    internal  tonal 
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Jiwttec,   ta  just  a  phraa«  to  which  America 
pays  1!  )  serTlce  oaly. 

The;  find  It  difficult  to  understand,  how 
by  any  ather  interpretation  the  United  Statas 
can  8U  >port  the  establishment  in  a  Umltad 
•rwt  o{  the  aoTcralgnty  and  Independence  of 
a  mlncrlty  group  with  half  the  population 
which  the  Arabs  have  In  the  same  area. 
They  annot  see  the  connection  between 
brothe  hood  and  the  divisive  Influence  of  an 
Inttnti  lad  and  exclusive  nationalism. 

ttktl  recognize  the  fact  that  for  reasons 
«(  lOM  1  political  expediency  American  ;>oll- 
tletoaa  may  deem  it  advisable  to  give  their 
•upper:  to  Zlonlam.  However,  they  would 
aay.  ai  d  they  have  said  It  to  me,  "this  Is 
what  \rt  might  expect  from  our  own  poli- 
ticians but  not  from  those  of  a  country 
whooe  ^deals  have  always  been  held  up  td  us 
iplary  and  whose  wtse  leadership  In 
rid  of  today  la  the  one  hope  upon 
wbkeh  biay  be  buUt  the  structure  of  a  per- 
m^Tif  t  peace." 

Pare  ithatlcally  may  I  say  that  such  a  v'.ew 
Is  typlral  of  a  great  part  of  the  world.  We 
Amerians  must  realize  that  whether  we 
want  It  or  not,  we  have  a  responsibility  for 
world  leadership  such  as  has  nerer  l>efore 
fallen  upon  any  nation.  Woe  be  unto  ua  If 
we  an    meaaured  and  found  wanting. 

I  ha  r«  BMnttoned  the  fact  that  the  Middle 
Kaat  I  uaamini  natural  resources  which  are 
•aaent  al  to  ua.  This  of  course  means  oil. 
ot  wbl  ch  the  proved  reserves  in  Arabia.  Iraq, 
and  I  «n  are  more  than  40  percent  of  the 
total  >U  raaerres  of  the  entire  world.  The 
Unlte<i  States  has  but  31  percent  of  the 
world')  reserves,  and  we  have  heretofore  al- 
ways x>nsldered  America  to  be  the  richest 
source  of  oU  on  the  globe. 

It  h  u  become  fashionable  of  late  to  criti- 
cize A  nerlcan  Interest  In  the  Middle  Kast  as 
the  remit  of  "oil  diplomacy."  an  opproblous 
and  a  tppery  term  implying  that  the  Gov- 
•moM  nt  Is  controlled  by  oil  companies  and 
their  sankers  who  are  fearful  for  their  In- 
Testmmts  in  the  Arabian  oil  installations 
and  f<  r  their  profits  from  Arabian  oil.  The 
true  f  icture  Is  rarely  If  ever  presented,  for  it 
ia  far^more  alarming  than  titillating  to  the 
in  reader. 

ithlng  far  more  serious  is  at  stake 
than  fcrofits  of  private  companies,  to  whom 
Inclds  itally  we  can  be  sincerely  grateful  for 
original  development  of  the  mlddle- 
■tsr  I  oil  fields  and  for  the  exemplary  way 
m  «bl  :h  they  have  carried  out  their  relations 
with  t  le  Arab  governments.  They  typify  an 
entire!  y  new  conception  of  the  "economic 
exptloHer,"  for  they  have  done  much  to 
Strang  heo.  and  confirm  the  excellent  rela- 
tion.. Mtween  Arabs  and  Americana  which 
h^tve  t  (isted  in  the  past. 

Ttw  plain  facu  oa  ott  arc  that  the  United 
flUtss  Is  In  194a  coaaOBUng  more  oil  than 
It  pro  luces,  even  without  taking  Into  con- 
•Iderai  Ion  the  new  commitments  for  Its  use 
which  we  have  undertaken.  I  am  referring 
to  ttM  program  of  Ktiropsan  recovery  and  to 
our  pi  ins  for  lucrsaasd  national  defense. 

It  d  3«s  not  seem  to  be  lanaraUy  known 
that  (stroleum  producu  arc  aseond  only  to 
food  I  Bong  the  major  Iteou  of  niaterlal  aid 
to  bs  proTldsd  under  the  llarahall  plan. 
The  p  cgram  envisages  shipment  of  a  quan- 
tity c:  oil  in  1940  amounting  to  1.000.000 
barrel  i  a  day.  Unc*er  the  plan,  91  percent 
of  t&i  I  Is  to  be  provided  from  non-United 
StatM  production,  more  than  half  of  It  from 
th«  M  Iddl*  last.  This  oil  aid  la  scheduled 
on  an  Increasing  scale  with  more  than  one 
aad  o  le-thlrd  million  tMrrcls  of  oU  a  day  re- 
qutiM  by  1952.  Of  this  latter  amount,  97 
psrcex  t  la  expected  to  come  from  iK>n- 
Unlt«  i  States  production,  and  by  that  time 
It  Is  Kheduled  to  come  chiefly  from  the 
Cast. 

America  la  already  conaumlng  mors 
It  produosr.  it  la  apparent  that  auch 
cannot  eoaaa  from  this  coun- 
try ttiider  present  conditions.  During  the 
war.  (»  wsr«  able  to  make  avaUahls  for 
mlUury   uas   an   equivalent   amount   of  oil 


but  only  by  practicing  strict  rationing, 
strict  control  of  nonessential  Industry,  and 
by  the  conversion  of  many  war  Industries 
to  coal.  At  that  time.  too.  we  had  a  large 
reserve  of  productive  capacity  which  Is  no 
longer  available  becauas  of  our  greatly  In- 
creased consumption. 

If  Middle  East  oil  were  to  be  denied  to  us, 
we  would  either  have  to  return  to  such  a  war- 
time program.  If  that  were  now  possible,  or 
else   radically    curtail    and   reschedule    that 
part  of  the  Marshall  plan  which  is  devoted  to 
economic  recovery.     The  former  alternative, 
involving  rationing,  would  In  all  probability 
be  unacceptable  to  the  American  people  In 
time  of  peace,  yet  the  latter  would  perfectly 
fit  the  avowed  Russian  aim  of  preventing  the 
successful  carrying  out  of  the  Marshall  plan. 
To  put  It  bluntly.  If  we  can  get  suffictHit 
supplies  of  oil  from  the  Middle  Bast,  we  have 
a  chance  of  making  the  European  recovery 
program  succeed.    Without  it.  we  can  almost 
certainly  expect   It   to  fall  or  to  t>e  greatly 
retarded  In  its  effect.    Since  It  Is  such  a  vital 
factor  In  the  European  recovery  program,  we 
may  confidently  expect  that  Russia  will  do 
everything  in  her  power  to'  see  to  It  that  we 
are  denied  access  to  Middle  East  oil. 

You  should  be  clearly  aware  that  In  order 
to  accomplish  such  a  purpose  It  Is  not  neces- 
sary for  Russia  to  strike  at  the  oil  fields  them- 
selves or  even  to  stop  the  operations  of 
American  oil  companies  on  the  Persian  Gulf. 
If  Ruaala  can  Insure  the  development  of 
chaotic  political  conditions  In  the  Mid- 
dle East,  she  can  retard  our  production 
and  at  the  same  time  prevent  the  develop- 
ment of  those  facilities  for  distribution  which 
are  essential  in  order  to  get  the  oil  to  Eiirope. 
Without  any  question,  this  aim  la  t>ehlnd 
Russian  support  of  partition  for  Palestine, 
behind  her  efforts  to  prevent  the  successful 
accomplishment  of  a  peaceful  solution  In 
Palestine  through  trxxsteeshlp  or  effective 
truce,  behind  her  recognition  of  the  Zionist 
state.  Our  own  recognition,  calculated  In 
part  to  get  the  Jump  on  the  Rusalans,  was 
actually  like  beating  them  to  a  punch  on  our 
own  Jaw. 
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Saturday.  June  12.  194i 

Mr   PRICE  of  Illinois.    Mr.  Speaker. 

under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In 
the  Record.  I  include  the  following  ar- 
ticle by  Thomas  L.  Stokes  appearing  in 
the  Washington  Daily  News  for  June  12, 
1948: 

aasATxa  than  PTXAMiaa 

(By  Thomas  L.  Stokes) 
WrrH  PaisTDDfT  TatrMAN. — Looking   upon 
Grand  Coulee  Dam   In  Washington   for  the 
third  time,  as  President  Truman  saw  It  again 
for  the  third  time,  here  came  back  a  declama- 
tion we  l>oys  used  to  deliver  In  high  school — 
Napoleon's  speech  to  his  army  at  the  Pyra- 
mids, beginning: 
"Forty  centuries  look  down  upon  you." 
Standing  on  top  of  the  great  dam,  watching 
the  waters  hurtle  down  from  one  side  and 
from  the  other,  looking  up  the  lake  formed 
by  the  dam  which  extends  151  mUes  to  the 
Canadian    border,   you    are   gazing   Into   the 
future — a  future  of  boundleas  promise  creat- 
ed by  man  in  his  engineering  and  scientific 
role,  and  not  the  dead  bricks  of  the  Pyramids 
ralaed  to  satisfy  the  ranlty  of  an  Egyptian 
potentau  by  the  labor  of  a  myriad  of  alares 
which  Napoleon  celebrated  In  his  oration. 
The  centuries  Instead  open  up  before  you. 
This  Is  the  future. 


The  late  President  Roosevelt,  with  his 
vision,  aaw  It  and  Initiated  the  Grand  Coulee 
project  In  Washington  and  the  Bonneville 
project  In  Oregon,  also  on  the  Columbia 
River. 

He  urged  a  series  of  dams  to  control  and 
utilize  this  great  river  In  the  development 
of  the  Northwest.  Had  that  t>een  done  tie 
disastrous  floods  which  wiped  out  the  who  e 
town  of  Vanport.  Oreg  ,  and  devastated  va.»t 
areaa  over  which  President  Truman  flew  In  a 
trip  of  inspection,  would  not  have  happened. 
They  could  have  been  controlled.  Just  iia 
floods  have  been  controlled  by  unified  de- 
velopment of  the  Tennaeaee  River  by  TVA. 
President  Truman's  goapel.  as  was  that  of 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  Is  an  expandliig 
America.  But,  aa  he  pointed  out,  there  a-e 
"men  of  little  faith"  who  bitterly  fought  this 
development  which  has  meant  so  much  f')r 
the  Northwest,  and  who  are  now  bitter. y 
fighting  Ita  expanalon. 

The  private  uUlltles  and  their  agenU  m 
Congress  not  only  choke  oS  appropriations  :n 
Congress  In  thU  sabotage  attempt,  but  thny 
also  are  seeking  to  prevent  the  Government 
from  building  transmission  lines  from  Its 
public  power  projects  to  provide  electricity 
cheaply  to  householders  and  Industry. 

The  President  cited  the  case  of  the  greit 
Shasta  Dam  In  California  It  has  been  com- 
pleted, but  the  utUltles.  through  their  agents 
In  Congress,  have  blocked  the  buUdlng  ot 
tranamlaalon  lines. 
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Campaif  n  Comments 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LINDLEY  BECKWORTH 

or  TZXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  June  11.  1948 

Mr.  BECKWORTH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
Include  In  the  Cokcrissional  Reccrd  un 
editorial  which  appeared  in  the  Glade- 
water  Dally  Times-Herald  May  19,  1948, 
and  some  comment  >  which  appeared  in 
the  KUgore  News-Herald  May  23,  1948: 
I  From  the  Gladewater  DaUy  Tlmea-Trlbune 
of  May  19.  1948 1 

abMBWSTXa   COMCaXSSMAN    aSSUEKO   or   BSCLSC- 
TTOII    WrrHOtJT    *»•    OFPOKXITT 

Ten  years  ago  a  young  representative  of 
Upshur  County  in  the  legUlature  announced 
himself  a  candidate  for  Congress  against  a 
veteran  Member  of  the  National  Leglalative 
Body.  HU  winning  personality,  his  sincerity, 
and  his  forthright  manner  won  for  him  the 
Democratic  Party's  nomination  and  elecf.on 
to  the  post  of  Representative  of  the  Third 
District  In  the  National  Congreas, 

LiHDLZT  ^lCKwo^TH,  of  OladewateT,  Tex., 
baa  had  a  hard  fight  to  win  renomlnatlon  In 
e^ery  election  elnce.  But  hard  as  the  fight 
has  been,  he  has  von  handily  In  every  race. 
Two  years  ago  two  distinguished  attorneys, 
one  a  district  Judge  and  the  other  a  former 
district  Judge,  opposed  him.  As  able  as  were 
his  opponents,  LnroLsr  Bxatworm  won  In 
the  first  primary.  The  people  t>elleTed  In  the 
young  Congresaman. 

ThU  time,  although  there  have  been  con- 
ferences of  political  leaders  who  desire  the 
political  scalp  of  the  Gladewater  man.  none 
saw  a  poestbtllty  of  defeating  BccKwoarH, 
and  for  the  first  time  Congressman  Bick- 
wocTH  goes  back  to  Congreas  without  oppo- 
altlon. 

It  la  more  of  a  tribute  to  the  common  peo- 
ple than  to  any  Individual  that  Beckwortb 
gets  by  without  opposition.  EicKWomi  did 
not  vote  with  anybody  except  his  own  cm- 
science  He  even  believed  himself  right  In 
voting  for  the  trouble-making  Taft-Hartley 
law.  And  political  courage,  conaclentlous 
effort,  and  a  heart  that  beata  for  the  com- 


mon man  have  combined  to  make  Bxck- 
worrH  an  able  Representative  of  the  Third 
District  of  Texas. 

Congratulations  are  In  ortler  both  to  the 
people  of  the  district  and  to  LnroLrr  Beck- 


IFrom  the  Kllgore  News-Herald  of  May  23, 
19481 

SCXATCH  PAD 

Orchids  today  to  Congressman  Lindlet 
BxcxworrH.  The  popular  yoxmg  Repre- 
sentative wlU  be  renominated  and  reelected 
this  year  without  an  ofyponent.  That  fact  is 
a  tribute  to  Mr.  Bcckwoctu  and  to  the  peo- 
ple of  the  district.  It  might  also  be  said  to 
be  recognition  that  this  outstanding  public 
oOdal  U  looked  upon  by  politicians  with 
oooalderable  awe  and  respect.  This  is  the 
flr&t  time  Mr.  Bkck worth  has  not  had  strong 
opposiuon.  Two  years  ago  when  he  roundly 
defeated  two  formidable  opponents  It  wa.s 
generally  conceded  that  a  comfortable  ma- 
jority of  the  people  had  come  to  know  and 
like  and  appreciate  theu:  Congressman,  and 
had  no  desire  to  make  a  change. 

Mr.  Bbckwokth  has  proved  another  often 
discussed  political  theory.  He  has  never  in- 
dulged In  mud-sllnglng  or  In  personalities. 
He  runs  on  his  own  merlta.  And  he  has 
turned  the  other  cheek  and  Ignored  his 
critics.  The  people  seem  to  like  that  t3rpe 
of  campaign. 

The  energetic  young  Congressman  has 
worked  his  way  up  to  a  position  of  consider- 
able and  steadily  growing  Influence  In  Wash- 
in^on.  He  is  in  position  to  render  an  ever- 
growing type  of  public  service  to  his  con- 
stituents And  his  election  without  an  op- 
ponent will  be  pleasing  to  the  so-called  com- 
mon man— the  ordinary  working  man  and 
woman  who  has  no  particular  Interest  In 
politics 

Mr.  BECKWORTH.  known  to  thousands 
simply  as  Llndley,  serves  no  man  or  group 
of  men  above  another,  bows  down  to  no  pres- 
sure group,  accepts  no  favors  which  would 
place  him  under  obligations,  votes  and  works 
as  his  own  conscience  dictates.  •  •  • 
He  trulv  repr««ent€  all  of  the  people  to  the 
very  limit  of  his  ability. 

Today.  Llndley.  SP  salutes  you  and  con- 
grattilates  you  for  the  fine  record  you  have 
made.  •  •  •  Only  In  America  could  a  poor 
f.irm  boy  achieve  your  success,  without 
money  or  Influence,  and  without  compromis- 
ing high  principles. 


Voice  of  America 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 


day.  uhich  In  some  parts  of  the  world  Is 
suppressed,  and  further  to  teU  the  world 
how  we  live  In  America. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  its  purpose 
was  propaganda.  It  was  to  propagate  the 
Ideas  of  personal  liberty,  of  political  democ- 
racy and  economic  freedom.  It  was  net  to 
paint  the  United  SUtes  as  a  paradise,  ^t 
neither  v^•as  Its  purpose  to  vilify  and  sleJCer 
our  Institutions  or  our  people. 

The  Wall  Street  Journal  does  an  eloquent 
job  of  reviewing  it. 

Truth  Is  an  evasive  thing.  We  can  pile 
fact  upon  fact  and  build  a  mountainous  lie. 
We  could  fill  a  book  upon  the  assault,  mur- 
der, and  pillage  that  occurs  in  the  United 
States  each  day,  and  make  an  unknowing 
reader  think  us  a  nation  of  fiends  and  mur- 
derers. 

Someone  has  done  this  sort  of  thing  with 
the  Voice  at  America.  Senators  reviewing 
transcripts  of  Its  programs  read,  among  other 
things,  that  our  Southland  is  a  place  of  prej- 
udice and  oppression  for  racial  minorities; 
that  New  England  is  founded  upon  hypocrisy 
and  Texas  upon  sin. 

We  could  not  argue  that  there  U  no  preju- 
dice In  the  South,  no  hypocrisy  in  New  Eng- 
land, nor  any  sinning  in  Texas.  But  what 
sort  of  truth  Is  this?  We  who  live  here  can 
see  Incidents  and  conditions  in  perspective. 
But  what  of  those  who  must  form  their 
Images  of  ovu:  living  from  a  few  minutes  at 
a  radio? 

We  are  dublotis  of  the  value  of  the  Voice 
of  America  programs  anyway,  for  there  Is  a 
taint  to  the  best-lntentioned  official  propa- 
ganda. 

Certainly  that  kind  of  a  voice  ought  to  be 
silenced.  We  can  trust  our  enemies  to  per- 
form distortions.  These  particular  broad- 
casts were  either  deliberate  mallclousni^ss  or 
the  worst  sort  of  stupidity. 


HON.  J.  EDGAR  CHENOWETH 

or  coioaADo 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday.  June  12,  1948 
Mr  CHENOWETH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
wish  to  include  in  my  remarks  an  edi- 
torial from  the  Pueblo  ChielUin,  pub- 
lished at  Pueblo.  Colo,  on  the  Voice  of 
America.  As  Indicated  in  this  editorial, 
the  material  contained  in  our  interna- 
tional broadcasts  over  the  so-called 
Voice  ol  America  has  aroused  our  people 
in  every  section  of  the  country.  It  is 
difficult  for  them  to  believe  that  tax- 
payers money  could  be  used  for  such  pur- 
poeca.    The  editorial  follows: 

VOICE   or   AMniCA    HAS   Bim    BADLT    MISOIB 

There  now  appears  to  be  well-founded 
support  for  the  uproar  that  has  gone  up 
about  the  Voice  of  America  broadcast. 

The  State  Department  t^arns  the  abort  - 
wave  program  abroad  and  It  Is  supported  out 
of  public  funds.  The  original  purpose  of 
tbe  program  was  to  report  the  news  of  the 


A  Sorry  Spectacle 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

-^  OE 

HON.  CURE  E.  HOFFMAN 

or  MICHIGAW 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday,  June  12.  1948 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a 
sorry  sight  when  the  statesmen  of  a  great 
and  powerful  Nation— the  greatest  and 
the  most  powerful  in  the  world— think 
they  find  it  necessary,  in  peacetime  to 
conscript  the  youth  of  the  land  for  mili- 
tary service. 

It  needs  no  recital  of  facts  to  show  that 
from  a  productive,  financial,  and  re- 
sourceful standpoint,  no  nation  is  the 
equal  of  the  United  States— no  combina- 
tion of  nations  has  the  slightest  chance, 
at  this  time,  of  invading  our  land  or 
destroying  our  national  supremacy. 
However,  a  few  indisputable  statements 
should  call  to  the  minds  of  all  that  we 
have  no  Justifiable  fear  of  aggression. 

We  have  the  only  worth-while  Navy 
in  the  world.  We  have  the  atomic 
bomb — the  most  powerful  single  weapon 
known  to  man.  We  have  the  most 
powerful  air,  under-sea  and  cn-the- 
land  weapons  yet  produced.  We  have 
the  greatest  productive  capacity  of  any 
three  other  nations. 

Two  wars  have  demonstrated  that  our 
fighting  men,  trained  or  untrained,  are 
the  superiors  in  courage,  In  endurance, 
and,  above  all,  in  inittjitive.  In  effective 
action  of  any,  anywhere.  We  are  told 
we  must  help  the  whole  world  because 
it  is  prostrate.    Without  our  aid.  people 


everywhere  will  starve  or  freeze.  In  the 
same  breath  we  are  told  that  the  starv- 
ing, the  freerlng.  and  the  helpless  will 
suddenly,  overnight,  arise,  smite,  and  de- 
stroy us. 

Proof  that  our  people  have  the  great-  . 
est  degree  of  freedom,  of  prosperity,  and 
the  widest  opportunity  for  physical,  ma- 
terial, educational,  and  spiritual  ad- 
vancement In  all  the  world  Is  shown  by 
the  fact  that  people  everywhere,  when 
they  desire  to  leave  their  native  land, 
choose  America  as  the  promised  land. 

It  is  a  sorry  commentary  on  the  states- 
men and  the  leaders  of  any  administra- 
tion when,  after  directing  the  policy  of 
our  Nation  for  14  years,  upon  which,  we 
are  told,  the  whole  world  depends  for 
the  preservation  of  civilization,  that  they 
find  themselves  in  such  a  state  of  fear, 
so  lacking  in  confidence  in  the  ability 
and  the  integrity  of  our  own  people,  that 
they  deem  it  necessary  to  enact  legis- 
lation to  force  the  youth  of  our  land 
into  the  armed  services  to  fight  for  its 
preservation. 

One  of  two  things  Is  certain.    Either 
our  young  men  are  so  lw:king  in  cour- 
age, in  loyalty,  or  civihan  awards  are 
so  superior  to  those  of  a  miUtary  ca- 
reer, that  they  will  not  enter  the  serv- 
ice to  defend  themselves,  their  kin,  their 
homes,  their  fatherland;  or  the  need  for 
such  service  Is  not,  in  their  opinion,  nec- 
essary for  the  |M-eservation  of  the  Na- 
tion.   The  former,  I  do  not  believe.    The 
indisputable  facts  justify  the  conclusion 
that  ail  the  propaganda,  all  the  public-'" 
ity  put  out  by  Wall  Street,  the  war  prof- 
iteers, those  of  a  militaristic  mind,  the 
internationalists  who  would  surrender  a 
part  of  our  sovereignty  by  entering  into 
a  one-world  organization  or  a  military 
alliance  with  a  part  of  Europe,  has  not 
been  able  to  undermine  the  good,  hard 
common  sense  of  our  youth;  otherwise 
they  would  flock  to  the  colors  and  enlist 
by  the  thou.'^ands. 

This  coimtry  does  not  need,  and  can- 
not survive,  a  continued  draining  of  its 
essential  and  necessary  national  re- 
sources through  granting  largess  to  other 
nations  which  are  controlled  and  guided 
by  world  politicians. 

What  this  country  needs  above  all 
things  are  a  President,  Senators,  and 
Representatives  who  have  the  knowledge 
and  the  good  sense  to  so  guide  our  Na- 
tion that  we  will  not  become  involved  in 
every  squabble,  wherever  in  the  world  It 
may  occur;  that  we  will  not  be  forever 
a  party  in  every  war.  no  matter  what  the 
cause— no  matter  how  remotely  it  may 
affect  our  national  interest.  What  we 
need,  above  all,  is  a  party  with  a  policy 
designed  to  first  advance  our  own  na- 
tional interests,  preserve  the  liberty,  the 
prosperity  and  the  opportunities  of  our 
own  p)eople. 

A  President  and  a  political  party  which 
cannot,  guiding  the  destinies  of  the  most 
powerful  Nation  in  the  world,  keep  it  free 
from  bankrupting  Itself,  regimenting  Its 
people,  destroying  its  foundation — the 
Constitution — and  drafting  its  young 
men  for  foreign  war,  is  a  failure.  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  made  one  true  statement 
when  he  said.  "We  have  nothing  to  fe«r 
but  fear  itself."  He  might  have  added 
"fear  generated  by  those  who  profit  out 
of  war  through  the  shedding  of  American 
blood  on  foreign  soil." 
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F«cti  on  the  White  House  Han- 
of  the  Railway  Wage  Dispute 


Mr 
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The 
good 
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time 


ION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

ON.  J.  CALEB  BOGGS 

or   BSLAWASg 

HOUat  or  RBPIUt8Bl«TATIVS8 

Saturday.  June  12.  194% 

^OOOS  of  Delaware.    Mr  SpeaJc- 

Idembers  of  the  House,  there  has 

great  deal  of  doubt  and  haze 

over  the  White  House  l)ecause 

landling  of  the  wage  dispute  lie- 

rftilroads  and  certain  brother- 


t  le 


and 


that 


lailway  Labor  Act  ts  Intrtnslcally 
well  designed,  but  if  the  White 
must  handle  the  disputes  every 
ai  id  as  In  the  present  Instance  take 
th  B  railroads,  then  I  think  It  Is  time 
('ongress    reexamine    this    whole 


sltuatii  m. 
il  is 


In 
to 
a  stud' 
glad  tc 
mittee 


connection  It  was  my  Intention 

Introduce  a  resolution  calling  for  such 

However,  this  morning  I  was 

read  in  the  papers  that  a  com- 

of  the  United  States  Senate  will 

undertjike  to  look  Into  this  matter  and 

facts. 

Railway  Labor  Act  is  not  meet- 
situation,  then  it  is  the  duty  of 
to  know  why  and  to  adopt 
Icjrtslatlon  as  will  be  necessary  and 
The  American  people  are 
CaUCleA  to  have  their  affairs  admlnls- 
I  ccordmg  to  law  rather  than  by 
iouse  determinations. 

hopeful  a  careful  examination 
facts  will  lead  to  a  proper  and 
workable  solution. 
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Sta  >ilizaHoa  of  Africoltaral  Prices 
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itZTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

H()N.  WESLEY  A.  D'EWART 

or  IfONTAM.V 

IN  T%%  HODSB  OP  RKPRBSKNTATIVES 

Saturday.  June  12.  1948 

Mr.  D'EWART.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
pleAjec  to  support  this  measure  to  con- 
tinue he  agriculture  price  stabilization 
progran  for  another  2  years,  with  the 
adjustments  and  Improvements  recom- 
mendel  by  the  committee. 

The  practice  of  supporting  farm  prices 
near  pirity  as  a  method  of  encouraging 
nwxiaum  production  of  badly  needed 
food  ai  id  fiber  has  been  Invaluable  during 
the  years  of  the  war  and  the  chaotic 
tw4r  period.  Although  the  war  is 
we  find  ourselves  still  Involved 
international  affairs  of  great  com- 
We  are  far  from  any  semblance 
nlormal.  peacetime  economy  as  we 
mown  It.  Pood  has  t>€Come  a 
In  International  conflicts,  and 
farmers  still  must  be  called  upon 
all  they  can.  With  the  fu- 
uncertain.  the  world  still  un- 
it Is  necessary  and  proper  that 
siiccessXul  farm  price  support  pro- 
i  hould  be  continued.  It  is  easy  to 
the  dl£[lcultie«  the  committee 


•  ill 


has  met  In  Its  efforu  to  work  out  a  long- 
term  program  wMtt  wouM  Mnt  the 
present  unusoal  ptrlod  M  wM  ts  the 
future  peacetime  needs  of  our  country 
This  bill  Is  an  admirable  bridge  between 
our  war  program  and  the  long-term  pro- 
gram we  can  expect  to  work  out  In  1949. 
I  am  glad  that  the  support  of  wool 
has  been  Included  In  this  bill.  The  effect 
of  government  poliey  on  wool  during  the 
war  was  to  shake  onr  domoiUc  wool  In- 
dustry to  Its  foundations.  It  has  not  yet 
fully  recovered.  This  support  is  essen- 
tial to  it  and  to  the  economy  of  many 
Western  States  where  wool  is  produced. 


College  and  University  Building  Needs 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOSEPH  R.  BRYSON 

or  aovm  CAaoLut* 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT  KTIVKI 
Saturday.  June  12.  194i 

Mr.  BRYSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Reco«d,  I  Include  therein  a  report  fol- 
lowing a  survey  made  by  Drs.  Ernest  V. 
Hollls  and  J.  Harold  Goldthorpe.  spe- 
ciall.sts  in  higher  education  in  the  United 
States  OfBce  of  Education,  on  the  build- 
ing needs  of  colleges  and  universities  in 
the  United  SUtes: 

CoLLxcx  AMD  UMnmaTTT  BmiJ>ii«o  Nkxm 
(By   Ernest   V.   HolUs   and   J.   Harold   Oold- 

ihorp*.    •peclalUts    in    higher    education, 

U.  S.  0(Bce  of  Education) 

Amrrlcan  colleges  and  unlrersltlea  now 
have  341.550.000  square  feet  of  building  space 
and  need  an  additional  365.000.000  square 
feet  In  order  to  accommodate  enrollments 
anticipated  by  1950.  This  proposed  Increase 
of  71  percent  to  the  present  college  plant 
Is  approximately  equivalent  to  133  Empire 
State  or  76  PenUgon  Buildings.  At  IMS 
prices  the  additional  space  would  coet  ap- 
proKlmately  S3.660.000.000.  With  land,  equip- 
ment, and  miscellaneous  costs  added,  the 
total  would  exceed  SSSOO  OOQ.OOO.  In  addi- 
tion, provision  must  l)e  made  for  obsoles- 
cence cumulated  during  the  war.  for  the 
customary  loss  of  b\iUdlngs  by  calamities, 
for  higher  educational  standards,  and  for  the 
plant  needs  of  new  Institutions.  Theae  cap- 
ital costs  added  to  the  preceding  estimates 
would  bring  the  total  to  S5 .000 .000 .000. 

The  demand  for  more  educational  and  resi- 
dential housing  has  been  brought  about  by 
the  enroUment  of  nearly  a  million  more  stu- 
dents than  the  prewar  plants  accommodated. 
The  shortage  has  ijeen  intensified  by  the  In- 
abUlty  to  replace  obsolescence  or  losses  of 
buildings  during  the  war.  and  by  the  neces- 
sity for  housing  new  programs  required  In 
providing  education  for  veterans.  College 
plants  built  for  a-prewar  peak  groaa  enroU- 
ment of  1.500.000  students,  were  In  the  fall 
of  1947  accommodating  In  some  fashion  a 
total  of  2.340.000  students,  and  college  oA- 
ctals  expect  a  groea  enrollment  of  2.67S.00O 
•tudenu  by  1060. 


aracz  m  STUDnrr 
Grose  flguree'*on  building  space  In  relation 
to  enrollment  are  more  easUy  comprehended 
when  they  are  shown  as  the  number  of 
square  feet  of  space  per  student.  This  ratio 
Is  more  accurate,  for  the  country  as  a  whole 
and.  with  a  doaen  or  so  exceptions,  for  in- 
dividual InsUtutlons.  If  It  Is  expressed  In 
terms  of  full-time  enrollment  at  a  given 
period  instead  of  by  cumulative  annual  en- 


rollment wtiich  does  not  refUct  the  number 
of  students  enrolled  at  any  one  time  and 
which  also  usually  Includes  part-time  and 
extension  students.  BuUdlngs  and  equip- 
ment obviously  are  needed  only  for  the  larg- 
est numt>er  of  studenu  present  at  any  one 
time  Such  ratios  are  also  made  more  mean- 
ingful by  separating  residential  from  educa- 
tional space  t)ecause  Institutional  re«ponslbtl- 
tty  for  the  two  types  of  housing  is  determined 
by  different  general  and  local  factors 

In  1947.  colleges  had  approximately  40  per- 
cent less  educational  and  residential  space 
per  :ull-tlme  student  than  they  had  In  1940, 
the   prewar    peak    of   enrollment      The    310 
square  feet  per  student  for  the  year  1940  Is 
not  baaed  upon  actual  census  of  building 
space  but  ts  estimated  upon  the  assumption 
that  tlM  eolleges  In  IMO  had  substantially 
the  aame  amount  of  buUdtng  space  reported 
In  March  1947     If  the  increase  In  gross  space 
needed    Is   erected    by    1950,    Institutions    of 
higher  education  will  then  have   14  percent 
leas  space  per  fuU-tlme  student  than  it  Is 
estimated  they  had  In  1940.    Pull-time  stu- 
dent figures  of  210  square  feet  for  educational 
space  and  100  square  feet  for  resldentisl  space 
Indicate  estimated  prewar  status  rsther  than 
standards  or   nomu  that   are   recommeaded 
for    judging    the   qtiantltatlve    adequacy   of 
future  buUdtnga.  r 

PLAK  or  StTIVZT 

Summary  figures  In  the  preceding  para- 
graphs and  the  mors  deuUed  analysis  which 
follows  were  mad*  posalble  through  a  survey 
of  existing  and  needed  building  space  con- 
ducted by  the  veterans'  educational  facul- 
ties program.  The  VEFP.  adminUtered  Jointly 
by  the  Bureau  of  Community  Faculties  oC 
the  -  sderal  Works  Agency  and  the  Division 
of  Higher  Education  of  the  Office  of  Edu- 
cation, has  responsibility  for  obtaining  war 
surplus  buildings,  equipment,  and  supplies 
for  schools  and  colleges  which  require  them 
In  providing  programs  of  education  for 
veterans. 

The  VEFP  asked  1.386  participating  col- 
leges, which  enrolled  96  percent  of  the  Na- 
tion's 1947  college  population,  to  list  thslr 
present  and  needed  (by  1950)  building  sp«o* 
by  tises  (claaarooms,  laboratories,  storage, 
etc.)  and  to  relate  the  total  to  actual  and 
expected  enrollments  up  to  1960.  Instltu- 
UoDs  which  enrolled  the  unreported  4  per- 
cent of  college  students  are  estimated  to 
have  16.000.000  square  feet  of  space  and  prob- 
ably will  not  need  additional  buildings  for 
expansion. 

aasmzNTiAL  bpaci 

According  to  the  1947  VETP  survey,  ap- 
projUmately  one-third  of  the  total  building 
space  was  In  the  form  of  residential  housing 
for  students  and  staff  members.  One-fourth 
of  the  colleges  and  universities  do  not  main- 
tain any  form  of  residential  housing  Among 
colleges  which  provide  such  facilities,  the 
cbaracter  and  amount  of  living  quarters 
seem  to  be  determined  by  size  and  character 
of  the  community,  location.  Institutional  re- 
soiu-ces.  Institutional  policy,  and  type  of 
institution. 

Due  to  the  factors  mentioned  above,  the 
space  per  full-time  student  is  not  nearly  so 
meaningful  an  Index  for  residential  space  as 
It  Is  for  educational  space.  Nevertheless, 
there  may  be  some  normative  value  In  know- 
ing that  in  1947  there  was  67  square  feet  of 
residential  housing  per  full-time  student 
enroUsd  ( not  per  student  housed ) .  Addl- 
ttonal  space  needed,  together  with  present 
space,  brings  the  total  of  residential  space 
In  1950  to  approximately  100  square  feet  per 
full-time  student. 

In  table  1  are  presented  for  the  four  ma- 
jor groups  of  persons  housed,  present  resi- 
dential space,  additional  space  needed,  and 
the  total  of  the  two  categories.  If  the  col- 
Isgss  sueoaed  in  constructing  the  addltlooal 
residential  spaes  needed  to  acconunodate 
their  enlarged  student  bodies,  the  proportion 
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of  space  avaUable  to  the  different  groups 
hotised  will  vary  only  slightly  from  the  1947 
pattern  of  distribution.  It  must  t>e  remem- 
bered that  the  1947  pattern  of  housUig  dif- 


fered markedly  from  the  1940  pattern  be- 
cause of  the  large  volume  of  temporary 
housing  provided  by  the  Government  for 
married  veterans. 


Taati  I.— Combined  pretent  and  additional  residential  homing  tpace  needed  by  19S0 
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In  order  to  get  an  estimate  of  the  change 
In  outlook  and  buUdlng  activities  of  college 
officials  between  March  and  October  1947.  and 
to  sample  the  effect  of  Inflation  In  building 
cosU  on  the  actual  expenditure  of  available 
funds,  the  Veterans'  Educational  Facilities 
program  made  a  spot  check  on  the  situa- 
tion in  106  colleges  and  universities  located 
m  43  States.  These  Institutions,  evidently 
In  better  circumstances  than  the  average 
had  approximately  one-fourth  of  all  educa- 
tional space  available  In  1947  and  enrolled 
one-fifth  of  the  students  then  attending  col- 
lege- 
Data  from  this  resurvey  Indicated  that  the 

106  colleges  had  added  4,130.000  square  feet 
of  their  residential  facilities.  Moreover,  they 
also  added  5.500.000  square  feet  to  the  March 
1947  estimate  of  needed  residential  housing. 
Thirty  of  these  Institutions  reported  that 
they  had  been  authorized  to  Issue  revenue 
bonds  for  self-llquldatlng  projects,  mostly 
dormitories.  These  colleges,  which  are  not 
waiting  for  gifts  or  appropriations  to  finance 
their  needed  residential  housing,  have  ob- 
tained authorisation  to  Issue  $42,300,000  ol 
such  bonds.  During  the  calendar  year  1947. 
they  sold  aiB.SOO.OOO  of  the  total  amount  au- 
thorized. 

KnTTCATIONAL    SPACE 

Educational  space  Is  used.  In  the  absence 
of  more  exact  nomenclature,  to  Include  all 
college  structures  other  than  residential 
housing  for  students  and  staff  members.  The 
222.500.000  square  .eet  of  present  educational 
space,  for  example.  Includes  maintenance, 
service,  and  other  auxiliary  space  as  well  as 
that  used  for  Instruction,  research,  and  ad- 
ministration. 

Architects  and  contractors,  as  well  as  col- 
lege administrators,  plan  buildings  and  esti- 


mate costs  primarily  In  terms  of  the  use  of 
the  building  space.  In  projecting  buUdlng 
needs  for  a  specific  Institution  It  Is  Im- 
portant, therefore,  to  know  the  amount  of 
space  per  student  commonly  allocated  for 
classrooms,  laboratories,  offices,  libraries,  and 
for  similar  facilities.  It  Is  therefove  valuable 
for  normative  purp>oses  to  know  the  prevail- 
ing national  pattern  of  buUdlng  space  ac- 
cording to  major  functions. 

In  table  2  are  shown,  by  12  common  cate- 
gories of  space  use,  the  distribution  of  gross 
space  and  space  per  fiUl-time  student  for  the 
present    buildings,    and    needed    additional 
space.     The  publicly  controlled  Institutions 
at  present  have  54  percent  of  the  total  space, 
and  a  predominant  proportion  of  the  Instruc- 
tional shop  and  miscellaneous  space,  while 
the  privately  controlled  colleges  have  65  per- 
cent of  the  library  and  study  hall  space.    In 
the  distribution  of  the  present  total  educa- 
tional space  among  the  12  categories,  about 
one-fourth  Is  in  the  form  of  classrooms,  about 
one-fifth~^ln   laboratories   and   Instructional 
shops,  and  about  one-tenth  In  gymnasiums. 
No  other  category  shows  so  much  as  10  per- 
cent. 

Of  the  additional  educational  space  needed 
by  the  Institutions  by  1950.  approximately 
three-fifths  Is  requU-ed  by  the  publicly  con- 
trolled Institutions.  Table  2  shows  the  most 
pressing  needs  are  for  classrooms,  laboratory, 
gj-mnaslum.  library,  and  student  center  pur- 
poses, m  the  order  named.  The  privately 
controlled  Institutions  report  the  need  for 
similar  facilities.  Columns  8  and  9  show 
combined  present  and  needed  space  In  gross 
figures  and  on  a  per  student  basis.  The  pat- 
tern of  combined  present  and  needed  space 
distribution  Is  not  markedly  different  from 
that  of  the  present  educational  space. 


Tablx  2.— Present,  needed,  and  combined  educational  space  according  to  use 
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spAci  raovroro  at  tki  ooxxaoa 
Oollsge  officials.  In  March  1947,  had  no  as- 
surance of  funds  to  provide  three-fourths  of 
the  educational  buildings  they  reported  as 
needed.  The  16.500,000  square  feet  of  tem- 
porary space  provided  by  the  Government 
was  admittedly  a  costly  stopgap  measure. 
Even  though  It  U  generally  acknowledged 
that  some  of  the  tsmporary  buildings  will 
be  in  use  25  years  hence.  It  U  equally  clear 
that  most  of  them  must  be  replaced  In  from 
6  to  8  years.  Therefore,  unless  funds  for  per- 
msnent  construction  become  available  at  an 
accelerated  rate,  colleges  will  be  able  to  do 
little  more  by  1950  than  replace  temporary 
buildings,  buildings  obsolescent  when  we  en- 
tered the  Second  World  War.  and  buildings 
normally  lost  by  fire  and  other  major 
calamities. 

Subsequent  evenu   indicate   that   college 
officials  were  both  tunld  and  conservative  In 
estimating    the   additional   funds   taxpayers 
and  phllanthroplsu  were  willing  to  provide. 
The  February  1948  Issue  of  Fortune  estimated 
that  the  privately  controlled  colleges  of  the 
country     alone     are     attempting     to     raise 
$2,000,000,000    for    endowment    and    capital- 
outlay  purposes.    Moreover,  since  the  close- 
of  the  war  State  legislatures  and  other  tax- 
appropriating  bodies  have  been  asked  to  ap- 
propriate  an  equal  amount  for  capltal-out- 
lay  purposes.    California,  for  example,  made 
capital-outlay   appropriations  of   $91,700,000 
for  the  8  units  of  Its  university  and  $22,250.- 
000  for  the  12  State  colleges.     Data  from  the 
partial    survey    showing    changes    between 
March  and  October  1947  indicated  that  the 
106  Institutions  reported  $240,300,000  avai- 
able    for    capital-outlay   purposes    and    that 
$80,250,000  of  this  amount  was  under  con- 
tract or  In  actual  construction.     Neverthe- 
less, In  March  1947  the  college  leaders  of  the 
1  386  Institutions  reported  available  resources 
which  would  provide  only  $275,000,000  worth 
of  educational  bulldliigs. 

Shifts  m  the  building  activities  and  Ui- 
tentlons  of  the  106  institutions  between 
March  and  October  1947  are  Indicated  by  the 
fact  that  approximately  3.000.000  square  feet 
of  additional  educational  space  had  been 
completed.  This  represented  an  Increase  of 
5.3  percent  over  the  educational  space  avail- 
able in  March.  Moreover,  within  this  6- 
month  period  these  Institutions  added  6,- 
280.000  square  feet  to  the  space  for  which 
they  had  assurance  of  funds  for  early  con- 
struction. Furthermore,  the  sights  of  their 
leaders  had  been  raised  to  the  point  of  abid- 
ing 17,663.000  square  feet  of  needed  space 
for  which  at  the  time  they  had  no  plans 
for  financing. 

CONCLUDING    STATEMENT 

A  composite  picture  of  college  and  uni- 
versity building  needs  by  1950  has  been  made 
from  the  generally  conservative  reporU  of 
presidents  and  business  officers.  It  Is  not 
the  picture  of  an  Ideal  plant  requUed  to 
provide  suitable  college  programs  for  all 
qualified  Individuals.  It  la  the  amount  of 
space  practical  administrators  believe  Is  re- 
quired to  provide  educational  and  residen- 
tial housing  for  prevailing  programs  of 
higher  education  for  the  2.675.000  students 
expected  to  be  In  attendance  In   1950. 

The  $64  question,  which  the  VEFP  survey 
does  not  attempt  to  answer,  U  how  wUl  col- 
leges get  the  $3,500,000,000  required  to  com- 
plete and  equip  the  additional  buildings 
needed  or  the  $1,500,000,000  likely  to  be  re- 
quired for  replacements,  for  meeting  higher 
standards,  for  colleges  not  covered  by  the 
survey,  and  tor  new  college  ventures.  Since 
two-thirds  of  the  educational  and  residen- 
tial building  space  Is  eotight  by  tax-sup- 
ported Institutions,  presumably  that  pro- 
portion of  the  cost  wUl  be  sought  from  taxt 
payers. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

ikON.  JAMES  E.  MURRAY 

or  MONTANA 

IN  TBk  SENATE  OP  THI  UNITED  STATES 

Salu\daM,  June  12  (Uoislative  day  of 
Tuesday,  June  1).  1948 


MURRAY.    Mr.  President,  I  ask 
anilnous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
Appendix  of  the  Rxcord  an  article 
Governor  Warren  of  Gall- 
on the  need  of  a  prograni  of  na- 
health  Insurance. 
Lefr|slatlon  pending  In  Congress  de- 
to  make  medical  care  more  ac- 
to  the  people  through  a  national 
insurance     program     has     been 
labelled  as  soclahstic.    Other  progressive 
legislation  helpful  to  the  people  has  been 
ly  attacked.    A  bill  sponsored  by 
Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr.  TArrl, 
provide  a  national  housing  program, 
labelled  see  aiisUc  because  It 
to  do  something   effective  to 
:he  distressing  situation  in  the  field 
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the  Republican  Governor  of  Cali- 

Is  being  attacked  for  the  same  rea- 

Govemor  Warren,  however.  In  his 

Dating  article  which  appears  In  the 

curre  it  issue  of  Look,  has  set  forth  with 

courage  and  vigor  the  reasons  why 

compelled  to  advocate  a  system 

heklth  insurance  for  his  people,  and 

tie   believes   that  this   practice  of 

calling  as  a  method  for  obstructing 

^irelfare  of   our  people,   should   be 
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ffeete  about  my  proposal,  about  wbat  the  plan 
la  and  what  it  U  not.  Certainly  the  Ameri- 
can people  as  a  whole  do  not  know  bow  we 
propose  In  California  to  become  the  Natlon'a 
first  Btat«  to  solve  this  problem. 

It  seems  Important  to  me  that  both  Call- 
lornlans  and  people  In  other  States  under- 
stand how  we  hope  to  have  this  State,  stand- 
ing on  Its  own  feet,  help  Its  cltlaens  to  bslp 
themselves  to  keep  serious  Illness  from 
wrecking  homes.  Sudden,  serious  Ulneas  Is 
as  much  a  wrecker  of  homes  In  other  States 
as  It  U  In  California.  The  threat  Is  national. 
But  there  are  very  strong  reasons  why  this 
particular  social  problem  can  be  better 
solved  by  States  than  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. Some  assistance  to  the  States  Irtym 
the  Federal  Ooveriunent  may  prove  to  be 
needed.  But  the  closer  the  solution  Is  UU- 
ored  to  each  State's  needs,  the  better  It  Is 
likely  to  work.  Our  experience  can  be  of 
help  to  other  States. 

I  doubt  whether  many  cltlaens  really  know 
the  whole  problem  of  human  sickness  and 
health  In  their  own  SUte.  California  Is  a 
fairly  typical,  progressive  State  In  handling 
these  problems,  so,  first,  let's  look  at  the 
whole  picture  there. 

In  California,  as  in  most  other  States,  we 
have  accepted  the  broad  humanitarian  prin- 
ciple that  no  one  will  be  left  to  sicken  and 
die  for  lack  of  help  because  they  cannot  af- 
ford treatment.  No  one  questions  this  prin- 
ciple. Questions  arise  only  about  how  It 
should  be  applied.  Many  of  these  qfuestlons 
have  been  settled  by  common-sense  agree- 
ment, and  are  no  longer  debated  In  public 
and  legislative  forums. 


Th  re  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  (  rdered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
MS  fo  lows: 


ir 
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.  Isrl  Wsrrsn,  of  CalUomU.  as  told 
Kal    0.    Flaosy,    IMS    Puiluer    pries 


Cov 


tiM  past  A  years  I  tiavs  bssn  trying  to 
lad  i  wsy  for  orcUnary  Oattfomla  (smtllM 
•D  ke(p  th— selvss  frooi  folaff  broks  wbsn 
amhotm  UltMss  stftkss  sutosons  In  Ihslr 
I  have  bad  a  lot  of  SBaourafenaat 
•nd  wives  who  know  froan 
tiMir  kmtx  human  npertaace  how  a  hugs  wad 
of  im  wpaetad  deetor  and  bo*pitsi  bitia  can 
wrvck  a  lifsttms  of  fruffal  planntog.  I  havs 
also  D  Id  a  lot  of  dlseouracamsnl  fyoa  groups 
that  I  mft  aMda  Um  ilmpls.  btimaa  catsstro- 
pbs  a  Mrlans  Itlnsss  and  sss  only  th*  reasons 
why  t  othtng  much  esn  be  dons  about  It. 

Ian  convinced  ths  psopls  of  my  Stats 
want  k  plan  that  wUI  protsct  ordinary  fam- 
Ulss  rom  t>clng  wrecked  by  the  costs  of 
•cxioti  Illness.  Any  plan  that  Is  fair  and 
that   vlll  do  ths  Job  wUl  be  aoeeptad. 
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befon 
comeil 
whlcl 
aheai 
eilttie  ! 
for  It 
It  wll 
uy 
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next 
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I>LAN  to  OUAKO  rkMXLt  Nl 

change  that  will  Improve  a  plan  either 
or   after  It  Is   adopted   will  be  wel- 
I  would  not  object  If  the  date  on 
a  plan  goes  Into  effect  Is  set  far  enough 
to  five  the  medical  and  hoepltal  fa- 
of  California  time  to  make  fully  ready 
My  mind  Is  open  as  to  the  details, 
not  he  closed  until  the  ordinary  fam- 
look  at  the  family  nest  einr  without 
serious  sickness  may  gobble  It  up 
y  or  week  or  mcnth. 
a  wonder  just  how  many  people  even 
ars  clear  In  their  own  minds 
What  I  hsvs  proposed  to  do.    A  blia- 
propaganda  has  hidden  the  shnple 
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THS  ST.\n  BSLTS  lltSSAaS   VICTIMS 

n^r  Instsnce.  ws  havs  agreed  that  the  State 
and  Its  subdivisions  will  help  Individuals 
and  fsmlUee  that  have  t>een  hit  by  tubercu- 
losis If  they  are  not  able  to  help  themselves. 
We  tax  peopls  who  have  fortunstely  escaped 
this  universal  scourge  to  aid  Its  vtettaas. 
That  Is  the  decent,  humane  thing  to  do,  we 
all  agree. 

Ws  take  much  the  same  view  of  mental 
disssses.  They  ars  a  bumsn  misfortune 
that  springs  from  ths  strsnuous  pattern  of 
our  social  life.  Ws  rsoogntae  ths  humani- 
tarian common  sens*  of  mutual  cooperation 
througb  our  Stata  and  local  governments 
In  shsrlng  ths  hnrdana  of  ths  mufnrtuns  of 
msntal  lllnesji 

We  accept  ths  Idea  that  psnpls  whn  fall 
sick  with  any  nno  of  dOdana  of  sllmsnta.  and 
hsvs  no  money  to  pay  for  tpsatmsnt.  shsll  bs 
traatad  frss  st  city  snd  eouoty  and  Stats 
hoepltsis  and  thsir  out«pstlsnl  sllBlas,  Ws 
MOMilaMe  eaii  th«M  psopU  tba  iidleaHy 
Indtgaat,  and  uss  ths  dlisgrsssbla  word 
"paupsr"  rsgardtug  thsm.  Ths  Isarnsd  and 
disagreeable  words  do  not  dMOfi  tiM  human 
faeta.  Thsss  peopls  ars  our  own.  ami  ws 
taks  cars  of  them,  all  of  us  wUltngiy  psying 
tAXss  to  carry  a  human  burden  we  humanly 
acknowledge.     But  ws  go  a  step  further. 

•can  niooaaifcs  isn't  nvw 

Wat  many  ysam  afo,  after  a  debsts  that 
reminds  me  of  t^  one  now  going  on  In 
California,  we  accepted  the  simple  principle 
that  a  breadwinner  who  is  Injured  while  he 
labors  shall  be  treated  for  bis  Injuries  and 
paid  during  his  days  of  enforced  Idleness. 
The  cost  of  this  assistance — we  call  It  work- 
men's compensation — Is  met  by  a  levy  oo  em- 
ployers through  an  Insurance  system.  But 
the  simple  fact  Is  that  we  all  help  pay  for 
It  In  the  pltrchase  prices  of  the  goods  and 
services  we  buy.  Although  workmen's  com- 
pensation was  bitterly  fought  with  all  the 
mustn't-do-thls-or-that  slogans.  It  Is  now 
taken  as  a  matter  of  courss. 

Recently,  almost  without  dissent,  we 
broadened  our  unemployment-lnsxiraixce 
law  to  provide  bOMllts  far  workers  who  loss 
wages  because  they  are  slcfc,  cot  becauas 
they  tre  laid  oil  or  dismissed.    This  exten- 


sion of  the  xmemployment-lnsurance  prin- 
ciple to  cover  wage  losses  due  to  Illness  made 
simple  sense  to  the  people  of  my  State. 

The  principle  that  no  one  shall  lack  med- 
ical care  because  they  can't  afford  It  has  a 
partner  principle.  It  Is  that  people  who  can 
afford  to  pay  fcr  their  own  medical  care 
shall  pay  for  It  themselves,  without  burden- 
ing other  citizens.  So  we  have  two  princi- 
ples: 1.  Mutual  sharing  of  responsibility  for 
ths  unfortunate;  2.  self-reliance  for  the  for- 
tunate. 

These  two  simple  principles  are  as  old  as 
America,  and  likely  much  older.  To  me  they 
ars  basic  ideas  about  the  ways  and  msans  by 
which  human  beings  live  together  In  good 
fortune  and  bad  luck. 

SLOGANS    CONTUSS   ISatTS 

Certainly,  they  are  a  lot  older  than  the 
Ideas  behind  the  mustnt-do-thls-or-that 
slogans  used  to  postpone  their  application. 
They  were  accepted  as  good  human  principles 
long  bsfore  anyone  heard  of  soclalUm  or 
Fascist  regimentation.  I  confeas  It  disturbs 
ms  deeply  to  bear  these  Ideological  black- 
jack slogans  lised  to  frighten  forthright  cit- 
izens out  of  responding  to  their  American 
Instinct  to  do  something  about  misfortuns 
when  they  sec  It. 

What  I  have  said  so  far  Is  the  background 
to  my  own  thinking  about  a  plan  that  will 
keep  aerlotis  Illness  from  wrecking  homes. 
We  have  solved  the  problems  of  mutual  shar- 
ing of  the  costs  of  sickness  and  Injury  on  a 
wide  scale  and  In  a  variety  of  ways.  Yet 
there  Is  one  Important  part  of  the  problem 
we  have  not  solved.  We  hsve  not  found  a 
way  to  put  the  principle  of  mutual  sharing 
to  work  to  help  families  of  such  moderate 
Incomes  that  the  costs  of  serious  illness  are 
likely  to  push  them  down  into  a  lower  social 
group. 

Economic  disaster  is  alwsys  close  enough 
to  these  families,  which  ars  the  great  middle 
bulk  of  our  society  that  does  most  of  the 
hard  work.  Both  the  welfare  and  the  cut- 
look  of  this  great  middle  bulk  are  prcfcundly 
Important.  Society  loses  part  of  Its  sUblllty 
when  one  of  these  famlllss  Is  competed  to 
give  up  Its  self-reliance.  It  loses  something 
almost  as  Important  when  the  parents  in 
such  a  family  are  forced  to  atmndon  reascn- 
shle  smMtlons  for  thetr  children.  I  can  show 
ycu  what  I  mean  In  a  personal  wsy. 

WAiaait  Tuxa  own  stost 

I  was  bom  and  ralssd  in  a  small  California 
town.  My  (Btbar  worked  for  ths  r.Jlroad. 
and  hu  psy  was  nofor  muoh  mors  than  bo 
had  to  bavs  to  pay  tha  family  bills  for  a 
hrtlthy  family.  But  hs  and  mutbsr  squseasd 
•notttb  out  of  thst  psy  to  Bsnd  me  to  coilsgs. 

I  WM  eldsf  bsfors  I  reallisd  that  if  my 
father's  health  hadn't  been  perfect  during 
thoss  years,  I  would  hsvs  bsen  llks  most  of 
ths  other  boys  In  my  town.  I  would  never 
bavs  got  to  college  st  all.  That  means  a  lot 
to  me,  but  It  Isnt  ths  whole  story,  either. 
My  fsthsr  had  his  heart  set  on  sending  me  to 
College,  so  I  could  have  a  better  chance  than 
he  had.  If  hU  health  had  failed,  I  think  hS 
mlRht  have  been  a  heartsick  man,  too. 

My  parents  had  the  good  luck  to  have  good 
health.  As  Governor  of  California,  I  havs 
learned  a  lot  about  families  that  had  bad 
luck,  and  about  what  the  bad  luck  of  serious 
Illness  does  to  ordlnsry  families.  Not  ths 
well-off  or  the  poor  families.  They  are  Al- 
ways taken  care  of  by  themselves  or  society. 
But  the  families  In  between,  whose  self- 
reliant  efforts  make  the  wheels  of  society  go 
round;  the  families  that  Just  naturallv  want 
a  peaceful,  productive  community  with  no 
nonsense  about  "isms"  or  get-rlch -quick 
schemes. 

Let's  look  at  a  family  I  was  told  about  re- 
cently. They  lived  In  Ban  Mateo  County, 
which  Is  Just  south  of  San  Francisco,  and  had 
been  domg  very  well.  They'd  bought  a  small 
home,  and  got  a  good  loan  from  the  bank 
on  It  because  they  had  savings  of  their  own 
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to  put  Into  It,  and  the  hiuband  had  a  fins 
record.  They  have  one  son  and  one  daughter, 
and  the  children  were  doing  excellent  work 
•t  school. 

Then  the  mother  came  down  with  a  very 
serious  heart  aUment.  It  was  curable,  but 
the  kind  of  thing  that  means  months  of 
hospital  care  and  expensive  treatment.  By 
the  time  she  was  well  enough  to  care  for  her 
family  again,  they'd  lost  the  home  and  he 
had  borrowed  every  cent  he  could.  The 
strain  was  too  much  for  the  husband  and 
he  did  what  you  know  a  lot  of  perfectly  good 
human  beings  do.  If  you're  honest  with  your- 
self about  It.  He  drank  too  much.  He  lost 
his  Job.  and  along  with  It  a  ftne  chance  for 
promotion  that  he'd  earned  by  being  a  good, 
responsible  workman. 

I  don't  know  what  Is  going  to  happen  to 
that  fine  family,  but  my  experience  with  hu- 
man problems  has  long  since  convinced  me 
that  four  whole  lifetimes  have  boen  seriously 
damaged.  And  that's  Just  one  case  out  of 
hundreds  In  California,  and  out  of  thou- 
sands In  America.  That  kind  of  tragedy  Is 
as  familiar  as  apple  pie. 

Right  now  I  can  hear  one  of  my  musn't-do- 
thls-or-that  critics  saying:  "Yes,  but  If  they 
had  shown  the  foresight  to  subscribe  to  a 
voluntary  health  Insurance  plan  they  would 
have  been  all  right." 

Of  course  they  would  have  been  all  right 
If  they  had  done  any  one  of  several  things 
they  did  not  do,  and  perhaps  could  j«It  do. 
I  can  see  that  If  every  ordinary  family  always 
had  the  foresight  and  the  means  to  do  what 
hindsight  says  they  should  have  done,  then 
they  wouldn't  get  into  much  trouble.  The 
hard  fact  Is  they  don't  have  such  foresight. 

What  I  cannot  comprehend  Is  why  some 
of  our  best  people  do  not  understand  the 
real  question  society  must  answer  In  tlils 
problem:  How  can  we  help  families  of  mod- 
erate Income  to  have  the  means  and  the 
foresight  to  protect  themselves  against  the 
tragic  consequences  of  unexpected,  serious 
Ulness 

The  plan  I  have  recommended  In  Califor- 
nia requires  that  all  employees  already  cov- 
ered by  our  unemployment  Insurance  act  and 
all  public  employees  pay  1  percent  of  their 
salary  or  wages  up  to  M,000  a  year  Into  a 
health -service  fund,  This  means  that  the 
worker  making  1200  a  month  would  pay  12 
s  month.  The  worker  making  1250  a  month 
or  mors  would  pay  $2,50  a  month.  These 
eootrlbutlont  would  bs  matched  by  the  em- 
ploysrs,  Provision  Is  msds  to  Includs  others 
wh)  may  wuh  to  join  ths  sysum.  It  Is  my 
hops  thst  sventutflty  ws  e»n  wr>rk  mit  math* 
ods  by  which  all  famlllss  of  modsrats  incoms 
can  I        '  "^ts, 

C'  >ng  members  of  Ihs  fund,  snd 

their  dspsndsnts,  wilt  bs  asstirsd  payment  In 
full  of  ths  coats  of  hospltsl  snd  laboratory 
services,  with  certsin  reasonable  rsstrlctlons, 
snd  ths  costs  of  medical  car4  In  hospital 
eaass.  The  plan  Is  designed  to  protect  fam- 
ilies against  the  more  costly  kinds  of  serious 
nines*,  not  to  provide  for  sickness  Involving 
only  home  visits  bv  the  doctor  or  office  visits 
by  the  patient.  The  very  Important  rela- 
tionship between  doctor  and  patient  In  the 
home  and  In  the  physician's  own  otScs  is  not 
disturbed. 

M.   D.'S  TO   WORK   AS   NOW 

Furthermore,  my  plan  does  not  call  for 
any  change  In  the  traditional  relationship 
between  the  doctor,  the  patient,  and  the  hos- 
pital. My  belief  In  the  virtue  of  these  tra- 
ditional relationships  Is  so  deep  that  the  plan 
expressly  provides  they  are  not  to  be  changed. 
Patients  are  free  to  choose  their  own  doctor 
and  hospital.  Just  as  they  do  now.  Doctors 
and  hospitals  are  left  free  to  select  the  pa- 
tients they  want  to  care  for. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  plan  to  compel 
emplc.-ees  to  use  the  benefits  of  the  system 
If  they  prefer  not  to.  It  is  carefully  provided 
that  the  well-to-do  can  take  their  benefits  In 


money  Indemnities  to  pay  their  own  doctor 
bills  If  they  wish  to  do  so. 

The  bill  I  am  sponsoring  to  put  the  plan 
Into  effect  expressly  provides  that  no  system 
shall  be  created  for  dispensing  medical  or 
hospital  care  by  the  State  through  doctors 
employed  by  the  State.  So,  far  from  regi- 
menting or  socializing  medicine,  the  plan 
expressly  prohlblU  State  medicine. 

The  method  for  payment  of  doctors  and 
hospiuls  Is  borrowed  from  the  successful  ex- 
perience of  private  hospitals  and  medicine. 
It  Is  the  fee-for-servlce  system  used  by  vol- 
untary medical  and  hospital  service  plans. 
I  emphasize  this  because  I  want  It  under- 
stood that  the  California  proposal  Is  any- 
thing but  a  revolutionary  scheme.  It  repre- 
sents the  minimum  change  that  must  be 
made  to  make  sure  people  in  moderate  cir- 
cumstances will  not  be  bankrupted  by  serious 
Illness, 

The  plan  supports  the  highest  standards 
and   ethics   of   the   medical   profession   In   a 
practical  way.    The  California  Health  Service 
Authority  It  establishes  Is  directed  to  offer 
needed  scholarships  for  post-graduate  medi- 
cal study  when  funds  are  available.     I  hope 
that  In  this  way  we  will  be  able  to  Improve 
medical  standards  In  communities  where  sur- 
veys have  shown  they  are  too  low.    There  are 
no  hidden  strings  tied  to  these  scholarships. 
One  further  point.    The  plan  will  not  dis- 
turb existing  group  voluntary  plans  or  in- 
surance policies  that  provide  equal  or  su- 
perior protection  to  the  limited  number  of 
families  that  can  be  covered  by  them.    Vol- 
untary action  has  made  ?  splendid  contribu- 
tion toward  the  solution  of  this  problem.    I 
have  watched  Its  growth  with  warm  feeling. 
Yet.  as  Governor  of  all  the  people  of  my 
State,  I  have  had  to  say  that  voluntary  action 
Is  not  enough.    Tragic  facts  made  known  to 
me  m  the  day-to-day  administration  of  my 
office  have  forced  me  to  the  reluctant  con- 
elusion  that  It  will  never  be  enough. 

I  think  I  have  said  enough  about  the  plan 
and  Its  background  to  convince  Look's  read- 
ers that  It  is  designed  to  solve  the  very  real 
problem  of  payment  for  the  unexpected  costs 
of  serious  Illness,  and  not  to  Interfere  with 
the  methods  of  professional  treatment.  Now 
I  would  like  to  say  why  I  think  there  has 
been  so  much  opposition  to  my  proposals, 
and  how  I  feel  about  this  opposition, 

I'd  like  to  have  you  sit  down  In  my  chair 
In  the  Governor's  offlcs  for  s  little  whils  so 
you  will  get  my  point  of  view, 

Let's  uke  a  fairly  typical  day.  On  my  ap- 
pointment list  for  11  In  the  mornlni  is 
Doctor  Bo-and-8o,  He's  an  old  frlsnd,  X 
am  Dfotid  to  hsvs  msny  old  friends  In  ths 
msdiesi  profession,  Doctor  5<j-and-»o  U  a 
sincere  man  who  holds  the  humanitarian 
ethics  of  his  profssslon  closs  to  his  heart, 
Ks  Is  ths  Good  Bsmarltan  if  I  Hsvs  svsr 
known  one.  The  rsspsct  and  admiration  of 
his  profsaslonal  coUeegues  has  mads  him 
their  spokesman,  and  hs  is  genuinely  trou- 
bled  as  he  take*  a  chair  acros*  my  desk. 

DOCTOt'S  rXASS   UNrOUNDEO 

Doctor  8o-and-8o  Is  fearful  of  what  my 
prepaid  medical  service  plan  will  lead  to  for 
his  profession.  He  has  no  very  specific  objec- 
tion to  the  bill  I  have  offered  to  put  the  plan 
into  effect,  I  have  yielded  to  every  reason- 
able  objection.  But  the  plan,  he  says,  may 
be  the  basis  on  which  some  later,  less  re- 
sponsive governor  will  adopt  the  kind  of 
system  of  state  medicine  that  proved  a  de- 
structive failure  In  Germany  and  New  Zea- 
land. I  am,  he  says,  letting  the  camel  of  so- 
cialization get  his  head  Inside  the  tent  of 
free  enterprise.  It  Is  socialism,  regimenta- 
tion, compulsion  that  he  fears. 

As  Doctor  So-and-So  explains  his  objec- 
tions to  my  plan,  my  hand  reaches  for  a 
letter  that  came  to  me  that  same  morning. 
I  try  to  explain  to  Doctor  So-and-So  that  his 
fears  are  probably  not  well  grounded.  But 
what  I  say  Is  not  convincing  to  the  pocd 


doctor.  That  U  understandable.  There  U 
really  no  bone  of  contention  between  u».  I 
believe  as  deeply  in  free  enterprise  as  he 
does.  There  Is  no  flaw  in  my  admiration  for 
his  profession,  and  he  knows  It. 

Finally  I  fished  out  the  letter  I  have  been 
thumbing  and  hand  It  across  the  table  to 
him.  It's  a  very  ordinary  letter,  carefully 
written  In  pencil  on  paper  from  a  ruled 
tablet.  The  erasures  that  show  on  the  coarse 
paper  bear  witness  to  the  soul-searching 
that  went  Into  writing  It.  It  tells  again  the 
same  old  tragic  tale  of  serious  Illness  and 
wrecked  lives,  and  pleads  with  me  not  to 
drop  my  health  service  plan.  Doctor  So- 
and-So  reads  It  carefully,  then  looks  up  at 
me  questlonlngly, 

"Which  argument  would  weigh  more  with 
you?"  I  ask,  "The  argument  In  that  letter 
or  the  argument  you  have  given  me?" 

Take  another  day.  A  delegation  of  In- 
surance men  call  to  Impress  upon  me  that 
my  plan  Is  not  exactly  Insurance  In  the  ac- 
tuarial sense.  They  bring  along  an  expert 
to  make  a  learned,  mathematical  argument. 
I  explain  to  them  as  carefully  as  I  can  that 
we  can't  make  a  start  on  the  basis  of  exact 
Insurance  principles  because  no  one  has  had 
enough  experience  w^th  exactly  this  problem. 
We've  got  to  start  the  plan  with  equal  per- 
centage contributions  to  get  the  experience. 
If  we  waited  untU  after  we  got  the  experi- 
ence, we'd  never  start  the  plan. 

The  argument  drones  on,  and  again  I  find 
myself  reaching  for  a  letter.  I  get  them  al- 
most every  day.  They  aren't  the  sort  of 
thing  actuaries  deal  with — they're  hum^ 
stories,  not  dry  figures.  This  time  I  read 
the  letter  aloud.  "Which  argument  would 
weigh  the  most  with  you  gentlemen?"  I  ask. 

WE  CANNOT  NEGliCT  PROBLEM 

There  It  Is  as  I  sec  it  from  the  Governor's 
chair  in  California.  Tragic  human  need 
versus  long-reaching  fear  of  foreign  Ideol- 
ogies, and  the  knife-sharp  theories  of  ex- 
perts. I  do  not  discount  the  fears,  and  the 
experts  are  of  great  service  In  their  special 
fields. 

But  I  am  wholeheartedly  convinced  that 
In  our  struggle  to  prevent  our  democratic 
processes  from  being  Infected  with  foreign 
Ideologies  we  cannot  afford  to  run  away 
from  any  of  the  basic  problems  of  American 
life 

We  must  prove  to  ths  world  that  the  Amer- 
ican system  can  solvs  these  problsm*  through 
the  appllcstlon  of  democratic  procedure*, 
■uv  first  of  ail  we  must  prove  it  to  ourselves. 
To  prove  It  to  ourselvss  ws  must  have  faith 
that  our  institution*  are  so  practical,  so  ad- 
justable, and  so  rs*pon»lvs  to  svsry  situation 
that  we  can  make  thsm  fully  serve  uur  needs, 
whatever  they  may  be.  After  that  ws  must 
havs  ths  will  to  do  whatsvsr  should  bs  dons. 
With  such  dstsrmlnstlon,  ws  will  bs  v/U'itig 
to  face  human  fact*,  even  unplsassnt  hu- 
man facts,  Ws  will  not  liids  behind  s'ogans 
that  ars  sasy  to  repeat  but  havs  no  rssl  ap- 
plication to  the  facu.  Such  slofana  are 
dangcroiM  to  progress. 

It  is,  in  my  opinion,  the  misfortuns  of 
our  times  that  too  many  men  In  public  llfs 
use  slogan*  to  promote  or  oppose  Ideas,  as 
If  Ideas  were  commodities.  Ideas  are  not 
commodities.  They  should  not  be  built  up  or 
torn  down  by  slogans,  as  If  they  were  a  new 
brand  of  breakfast  food.  Ideas  can  be  tested 
only  with  facts. 

SLOGANS   DON'T   TEST   TACTS 

My  attempts  to  do  something  practical 
about  the  fact  that  serlovis  Illness  wrecks 
homes  have  taught  me  that  slogans  are  the 
lazy  man's  way  of  slaughtering  an  Idea  he 
Is  unwilling  to  test  against  the  facts.  And 
that  slogans  are  the  designing  man's  way  of 
defeating  an  Idea  he  knows'he  cannot  suc- 
cessfully meet  on  the  facts.  The  experience 
has  Increased  my  determination  to  solve  llils 
problem  despite  t'.-.e  sloganeers. 
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I  UUrik  It  la  T«7  Important  that  aomethlng 
be  <looc  now  about  the  catsstropbe  of  sudden, 
anions  lllneae  In  ordtnarj  bomea.  We  have, 
ncnr  a  period  of  good  time*  and  moderate 
social  1  malow.  We  have  time  to  cut  and 
fit  and  |alWr  aad  improve  a  solution  to  the 
learning  as  we  go  along.  We  have 
a*  oppc^unlty  to  do  this  m  the  States,  cloae 
to  tke  pwpl*  wko  af«  affected.  We  can 
U  e  advantacea  of  flexlbllltr  and  Intl- 
c^ntact  that  the  Federal  OoTemment 
r  hope  to  have. 

not  like  to  sound  alarms  about  tbe 
But  I  would  be  less  than   hcneat 
<  his  matter  if  I  did  not  caution  my 
thls-or-that    ottlca.      If    times 
w«  ma^   all  be  coBipHled  to  accept 
,nd    radical    measures    that    can   be 
avoMed  if  we  act  now. 


TVt  Alili-C««imuiiist  Bill— WHl  It  B«  Ap- 

by  Tkifl  Smsmb  W  C«nfrc«s  or 

the  Comaunut  Attacki   Upon  It 

Their  Iwipirtd  MarclMt  •«  Wash' 

B«  lUwarM  by  ImcImm 

Ii44iiiiii  by  CMigrf  M  7 


TOte  a  bin  to  protect  the  United  States 
acalnst  un-American  and  subversive  actlvl- 
tlea  Is  an  accurate  reflection  of  the  Ration's 
sentiment. 

Ptn7  ot  the  oppoatUon  baa  addom  been 
equaled.  Tbe  Coagreaa  waa  flooded  with  hys- 
terical outbursts  but  with  few  exceptions 
tbey  emanated  from  a  conunon  source — the 
and  influences  against  whom  the 
Is  directed.  They  are  forcea  of 
communism  and  Communist  sympathizers, 
shouting  loudly  for  the  protection  of  the 
very  agencies  of  free  government  they  would 
deatroy  if  they  could.  To  the  credit  of  tbe 
Bouse  of  RepreaeutatlTcs  it  must  be  said 
that  neither  the  propaganda  nor  the  prea- 
sure  had  any  effect. 

There  Is  a  good  deal  of  confualon  over  just 
nhiit  the  bill  propoaaa  to  do.  There  is  a 
good  deal  of  mlsundentandlng  as  to  its 
tanna.  Communist  prnpagsnris  saw  to  that. 
Since  the  measure  stUI  must  pass  the  Sen- 
ate, and  since  It  may  very  well  concern  the 
future  of  every  man.  woman,  and  child  in 
America,  it  is  deaerving  uf  the  study  q<  every 
thiiikiP^  dtlacn.  Such  thoughtful  study  esa 
lead  unly  to  Uie  eoocluslon  reached  by  the 
House  Uo-AflMrtMn  AcUvltiea  Oomnilitee. 
l^M  MMltMlMI  tMSi    Tbe  aMd   f'n    IfKlaia. 

Mm  to  •mtm  OummnuM  Mti*iti«e  iti  Die 
Uftitod  Mstoc  MMM*  ke 
r«i  y«aM  •«  Ml 
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.  ...  iJia  RwjflM  •  H4iiU« 
oiial  aiiniv^iuit  Umi  ••• 
MuuU!  Ntsun     «•  'itMHliI 

I  rAliiiiii  att«nuui>  rjwSm 

for  It*  early  tpiirovat  by  ttie 
Dn1t«4  SUtM  aMiftte 
Whie  the  Amcrtcan  Leflon.  the  V*t* 
il  Fordifii  Wan.  the  UoiUd  statr^s 
at  ConwMree.  and  ouuiy  uiiier 
patriotic,  serrice.  and  community  organ« 
hare  endorwd  ttiis  totlataikm. 
OlBimanlst  leaders  tn  Amcrlea  hare 
be«n  resorting  to  rvf  ry  avail- 
iMe  dA^lte  to  delay  action  by  the  Senate 
or  to  ( efeat  the  leglsJalion  outright. 

Speaker,  I  am  happy  to  report  to 
£  ouse  that  the  Senate  Judiciary 
itee  has  iwen  working  dili4;ently 
bOl  (H.  R.  5152)  and  that  a 
of  agreement  lias  now  been 
reachfja  among  Senators  on  this  Icgis- 
It  is  hoped  the  Senate  Commit- 
tee will  act  favorably  on  the  bill  next 
If ondi  y  and  that  tbt  Senate  itself  will 
then  b  ?  given  an  ofVorUuiity  to  vote  its 
•MKo^ai  of  this  tegtolayon  before  the 
aaticii  ated  recess  of  Congress. 

jroitowtng  editorial  prorldes  an  ex- 
summary  of  what  is  reany  hi- 
in  the  ICundt-Nlxon  bill      It  is 


Mr. 

tbe 


The 

cedent 
eluded 


many 
lecisia 


iftoaa 


a    tyiK  cai    editorial    selected    from    the 


irhich  have  come  In  praising  this 
ion  and  urging  Congress  to  com- 
plete a  ction  on  It  during  the  current  ses- 
sion o|  Congress. 

<IU.)    Dally  BeMOB-Mewal 

ANTt-COtSMUWIST  BXLL 

Actlofe  of  the  Muuae  of  Bepreaentatlves  In 
laat  week  by  an  overwhelmlug  319-fiS 


•(•I   idUittiaa 
MalM,  aM«*' 
tm   UM^eat   ..■.    ....  seMMtly   n|    ...»    i^...^.^ 
IM««e«  ai«d  Ui  i»M  Aiertaaii  way  14  Ule 

Tlw  casialuattM)  that  the  OuMiMwlai 
nam  emwUMiMi  a  ihr««i  to  Uw 

of  tiM  Unltod  mawe  aod  to  tiM 

vay  a<  life  la  aiM  Um  ery  a<  alaratieto.  Tbe 
no  ailtow  «f  tke  bUi  repreaeut  tiie  bigtoM* 
type  of  Amartaaii  cuia«n«hip.  lUpraseota* 
U*c  XaaL  1.  MuMOT,  ut  bouth  Uakou.  la  a 
veteran,  though  yuuthful.  isgislatur  whoae 
eaiaar  baa  baan  aMrked  with  such  nirrsea 
that  be  la  aqteeted  to  be  elevated  to  tbe 
Senate  thU  fall  BepresenUtive  Riciuaa  M. 
KaoH,  of  CaliXornia,  a  new  member,  was 
rhnaen  as  one  of  the  tan  outstanding  young 
maa  of  the  year  by  the  United  StaUa  Junior 
Ckaaikar  of  Commerce.  On  the  conailttce 
with  them  la  ReprcsenUUve  RicHAas  B.  Vul. 
cf  Illinois,  a  succcaaful  ai;d  patriotic  Chi- 
cago aaanttfactvrer.  widely  recognised  as  one 
of  tba  atoat  able  new  Membera  of  the  Ccm- 
greae.  Tbaae  nen  are  not  alarmiaU.  Nor 
ato  tikey   fanatlea.     aathcr   tbey  arc 

ot  tbabr  raapoaatbUity  to  frame 

eatculated  to  protect  tbta  MaUon 
bat   Ita   avowed 
Tba  overwbelay^  aMigln  of 
Houee.  rapfawllm  a  wa»iarny  of  bo«ib 
Uea,  iadl Bates  tlMlr  coUaaguca  have  fall 
iMa«ee  In  titelr  courae. 

Tbe  bill  ia  a  cooatructlve  attempt  to  con- 
trol tike  universally  reoogniaed  daageia  ot 
Commiintet  iaditrattoa  without  vioiatlon  at 
tbe  prtaetptaa  of  dainersttc  due  prucaM. 
Many  reactioaartaa  kave  bean  vlUlag  to  say 
thai  due  prooees  does  not  aaatter;  the  Cosn- 

by  any  coo- 
bave  ibroara 
aaylag  that  ( 
aot  be  CQPtroltod  without  reaort  to 
aUte  and  tbsraluie  ehould  not  be  ooatraUed 
at  all.    Tbe  bill  denies  both  of  tbeae  coun- 


eels  of  despair  and  malces  a  real  effort  to 
bring  the  peculiar  problem  which  Commu- 
nist conspiracy  has  presented  to  western 
democratic  society  within  the  legal  and  social 
controls  which  our  society  haa  developed. 

This  Is  what  the  bill  does: 

Makes  It  unlawful  for  any  person  to  at- 
tempt in  any  manner  to  estaMlsh  In  the 
United  States  a  totalitarian  dictatorship  to 
be  under  the  direction  and  control  of  any 
foreign  government,  forctgn  organization  or 
foreign  Individual. 

Makes  it  unlawful  actively  to  participate  tn 
the  managiiiiii  11 1  direction  or  supervision  of 
STKh  a  BMWmii  nt.  or  to  conspire  to  do  so. 

Fine  or  Imprisonment  or  both  would  fol- 
low conviction,  and  those  so  convicted  would 
be  deprived  of  their  United  States  clttrenship. 

EniployTnent  tn  the  ^deral  Government  ia 
denied  any  member  of  a  Communist  organi- 
zation. Passports  alao  arc  denied  such 
persons. 

■ach  OonuBunlst  organbsatlon  and  each  or- 
gaataatloa  found  to  be  a  Communtst-lront 
organization  by  the  Attorney  General  must 
regtoter  with  the  Attomay  Oeneral.  fumlah 
an  iare— ling  of  funds  raaaived  and  tbe 
,  f«Mto  fipendai  and  for  «tiat  purpoaa. 
piUliiial    nrganlaatlfla 


PMK  onanHMtlociij 
mtttt  ttamm  tte  mmm  Mid  ■ggfwt  of  mm 

^^^_^^i  asMMtolM      fl^sa  Msfli^as  aa  llatad 
nMasPv  smiuaiiy      aanB  Hsaiss*  ^^_iy^^ 

tt  *U  W9  IHifTflen   Hy  VM  ga^SHI^^   ^^MSfgl 


1     l,,'UV<>l'<.(l»      *UH 

111*  tn\i\t  •»!  salMll 


af  Iba  aat  Is  a  detib* 
'u  NRflg  g«l  Md  dagne  al> 
"itwim  w  tay  sttMf  foreign- 
tiitpired  and  foreli^  aagtyclled  allsglance. 
fiie  wixtv,,,  la  to  cMMH^  pobtldty  for  those 
wbo  >uch  allegiance  and  to  make  It  a 

crlmb  f'i  ^lioae  who  follow  it  to  th«  pro- 
fessed Ooaamunlst  aim  to  overthrow  tbe 
Oovamnent  by  "other  than  democratie 
lasani."  That's  just  to  much  language 
meaning  force  and  violence. 

Authors  of  the  bill  properly  warn  that 
ti^  leglalatkm  alone  la  not  a  complete 
answer  to  tbe  ComnaunUt  problem  In  tbe 
United  Statea.  To  quote  their  conclusion: 
"An  attack  must  be  made  upon  the  Com- 
munist problem  on  all  froota  If  we  are  to 
meet  it  iMBf— ftilly.  It  la  ImperaUve  that 
tiae  insrrlaaii  people  undetstand  tbe  true 
,  and  taebaiquee  of  the  Coaa- 
Tbe  aaany  patriotic  and 
fkatoraal  ariaalaaUaiu  la  tbe  United  States 
can  be  ot  tiaaiaBdoua  eervioe  la  developing 
a  program  of  aducaUoo  which  will  Inform  the 
people  of  this  threat.  In  the  wonta  ot  one 
of  the  outstanding  witnesses  before  our  com- 
mittee: 

•■The  people  sboold  be  hoformed,  accu- 
rately and  fully  snd  ocmtlnuoualy.  about  the 
nature,  activities.  sUatogj.  and  tactics  of 
communism.  This  educational  taak  can  be 
tn  part  accompliahed  by  qualified  and  con- 
cerned  private    dttseaa." 

The  bill  sincerely  tries  to  do.  within  the 
framework  of  our  dempcracy.  what  the  over- 
wbclaiing  majority  of  patriotic,  thinking 
Aaaarlcaaa  want  done.  The  Bouse  haa  acted 
wttb  courage  aad  wledoia.  It  U  to  be  bofiad 
tbe  ganste  wlU  act  Umilarly  aad  proatpUy. 
There  la  no  tane  to  lose  to  tiie  conUnutog 
battle  to  preserve  the  freedom  of  our  people. 
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Governor  Driscoll  of  New  Jersey  Has  the 
Qualifications  for  An  Acceptable  Can- 
didate for  Vice  President 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CHARLES  A.  WOLVERTON 

or  NEW  jcKsrr 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday,  June  12,  1948 

Mr.  WOLVERTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  Gov. 
Alfred  E.  Driscoll,  of  New  Jersey,  is  out- 
standing In  his  qualifications  as  a  can- 
didate for  the  Republican  nomination  for 
Vice  President.  He  Is  young,  vig^us. 
and  able.  He  has  progressive  Ideas.  His 
accompli.shments  as  a  State  senator,  as 
AdminLstrator  of  Beverage  Controls  In 
the  State  of  New  Jersey,  and  as  Gov- 
ernor have  been  not  only  acceptable, 
but  of  such  a  hldh  order  that  they  have 
attracted  the  favorable  ronslderation  of 
not  only  the  cltWen*  of  New  Jeffrey,  but 
lll|pwl"ip  thrnUBhntit  the  Nation  The 
nklll  ntid  ji-ndpf 'hip  thai  he  displayed  in 
\i  '->  im  Npw  ^gfiflf  a  hew  ew 

<»i.;....;.ii  that  \n  tin  lg  ■•«♦'  ihd  »fg' 
ifKMiVK  IH  (•Ha^»<•♦•'^  Hm  (!t»«iM  wm 

N«  N  W«Hnf  ♦<-  '^'^mlm^- 

iMMMHitll  '  W»W 

Jafssj^  Untttln  RMr4  nhff  Hiti  M^MtfllMM  Hf 


been  mentioned.  He  controls  a  35-man  dele- 
gation which  Is  uncommitted  for  a  Presiden- 
tial candidate  once  it  casts  a  first-ballot 
favorite-son  vote  for  Driscoll,  and  which  may 
play  a  leading  role  In  the  bargaining  If  a 
deadlock  develops- 

The  New  Jersey  Governor  Is  on  friendly 
terms  with  all  the  leading  hopefuls.  Includ- 
ing Governor  Warren  of  California,  with 
whom  he  has  had  relatively  minor  disagree- 
ments in  the  past  at  governors'  conferences 
on  issues  involving  States'  rights.  Now  it  Is 
rumored,  however,  that  Warren  will  follow 
Btassen.  Taft,  and  Dewey  in  making  a  cour- 
tesy call  at  Trenton  with  the  aim  of  further- 
ing his  chances  at  Philadelphia,  which  might 
lead  to  at  least  an  Informal  understanding 
between  the  two  Governors  involving  the  Vice 
Presidency,  should  Warren  be  a  compromise 
choice  for  President. 

Geographically.  Driscoll  would  team  up 
equally  well  with  Taft,  Stassen.  Vandenberg. 
or  Warren.  State  Republican  Chairman 
Marsh  and  others  are  trying  to  line  up  a 
bloc  of  delegates  from  Pennsylvania.  Cali- 
fornia, Connecticut.  Maine,  and  Texas  who 
Would  give  nominal  support  to  DrlscoU's 
favorite  son  candidacy  on  the  early  ballots 
and  furnish  the  nucleus  of  a  really  for- 
midable vote  for  him  for  Vf"  Pt^^^^ut 

Through  Mtifnermm  irip"^  ■ 'tf 

g»ifi  Mii   iiBh  111*  iMdet^hlc  11- 

f^•  'ffintoii  (i  well  Mfid  fit'»f«hit  Irnftwn 

i,  .Hntia      tifii  iMliliii  •  ill      MftltlH't)!      tli> 


[fill 
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'•4    Hd     Uh     MMIt'     !)H" 

mI^DhIim      M*J  I*  *l 
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■   .  ,      ,.,  ,i,  ,    ii  ,    i:r, -,nt' 

,1,.     .,     1,1.        .   .  lu- 


ll..-..-   :.  ":'      ■'      '     ■'■         '    ' 

lowing    '  •!    ot    the    Courier'Poit 

newspapria,  Lainden,  N.  J.,  in  the  Iksue 
of  Tuesday,  June  8,  1048: 

aaiacoLL  is  aooMrs  roa  vici  rasaiotNCT 

While  a  hands-off  attitude  U  t>elng  dis- 
played by  Governor  Drlscull  himself,  his 
friends  are  organizing  a  full-fledged  drive  to 
obtain  the  Republican  Vice  Presidential  nom- 
ination for  him. 

lu  success  win  naturally  depend  in  large 
degree  on  the  outcome  of  the  Presidential 
race.  All  the  prominent  Republican  candi- 
dates for  the  Presidency  outside  of  Governor 
Dewey  and  Speaker  of  the  House  Mahttn  come 
from  western  States  and  would  probably  wel- 
come a  running  mate  from  some  pivoUl  east- 
ern State.  Should  either  Dewey  or  Maitin 
be  nominated  for  President,  the  Philadelphia 
convention  logically  would  select  a  westerner 
lor  second  place  on  the  ticket. 

In  recent  weeks  there  has  been  some  dis- 
cussion of  a  Vandenberg-Dewey  slate,  but  the 
New  York  Go\'ernor  said  flatly  In  Boston  last 
Friday  that  If  he  falls  In  his  quest  for  the 
big  prize  he  would  not  accept  the  Vice  Presi- 
dential nomination  under  any  circumsUnces. 

Harold  E.  Stassen  has  also  been  mentioned 
as  a  good  compromise  choice  for  Vice  Presi- 
dent, assuming,  as  In  Dewey's  case,  that  he 
loses  out  In  his  bid  for  the  top  spot.  But 
Stassen  has  repeatedly  issued  disclaimers  of 
any  aspiration  for  the  minor  role,  and  addi- 
tionally has  arotised  considerable  resentment 
among  other  candidates.  Including  Taft  and 
Dewey,  by  his  vigorous,  free-swinging  cam- 
paign methods  so  that  It  U  doubtful  If  be 
would  be  acceptable  to  the  convention  for 
the  secondary  prize  If  he  is  unable  to  swing 
It  for  President. 

Drlscolls  backers  believe  that  strategic 
considerations  make  him  as  logical  a  choice 
for  Vice  President  as  any  other  man  that  has 


prophecy   came   from   one   of    the    party's 
shrewd  political  fixers.    He  said: 

"We  are  not  bothering  about  primaries  and 
delegations.  At  2  in  the  morning  before  the 
nomination,  half  a  dozen  men  will  meet  In  a 
room,  go  over  the  candidates  who  have  been 
eliminated,  and  then  and  there  Senator 
Harding  will  be  nominated." 

It  happened  In  Just  that  way  In  a  smoke- 
mied  room  in  Chicago's  Blackstone  Hotel, 
and  that  has  become  the  prototype  of  all 
smoke-filled  hotel  rooms.  The  prophet  was 
Harry  M.  Daugherty,  who  was  to  become  At- 
torney General  in  the  Cabinet  of  Warren  G. 
Harding  and  go  down  to  disgrace  with  the 
spoilsmen  and  corruptionlsts  of  that  tragic 
era. 

The  parallels  between  1920  and  1948  are 
too  striking  to  be  Ignored.  Then.  too.  the 
Nation  was  weary  in  the  wake  of  a  great 
war.  Then,  too,  prices  were  soaring  and  the 
average  American  had  little  time  for  poll- 
tics  as  he  struggled  to  pay  the  rent  and  the 
grocery  bill. 

In  1920.  as  In  1948,  the  GOP  had  able  men 
who  had  campaigned  Intensively  for  the 
Presidency.  These  men  had  Impressed  their 
views  and  their  personalities  on  the  public. 
The  three  leading  contenders  In  that  other 
June  were  Gen.  Leonard  Wood.  Gov.  ftnuk 
O  lymdpti,  und  Senntor  lllfatn  Johnson,  ot 
tnHfothln. 
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Mr.  DINGELXi.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  bril- 
liant and  trustworthy  commentator. 
Marquis  Chllds  in  the  Washington  Post 
of  June  12.  1948.  contributes  a  column 
of  factual  matter  which  should  arouse 
every  thinking  citizen  to  action  in  his 
own  defense. 

The  article  bears  out  my  protestations 
on  the  lamentable  and  unfair  tax  bills 
and  other  legislation  slanted  to  favor 
privileged  classes  and  which  discriminate 
against  the  average  citizen.  The  refer- 
ence to  the  ofBcial  Republican  News. 
"Don't  Throw  Peanuts  to  the  Elphant"  is 
a  bold  and  brazen  confession  of  the  con- 
siderations behind  some  legislation.  Is 
it  to  be  construed  as  the  pay-off?  If  not, 
what  else  does  it  mean? 

Washinctom   Caixiwo 

(By  Marquis   ChUds) 

BACK    TO    HAHDINC7 

Five  months  before  the  Republicans  met 
for   their    convention    In    1920     a     political 
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'I'Mms  U\9  Mm»  iii»i<t  lif  ite»4lM>li  WMI  lUt 
velMU  HI  rteveluftad  M  y«<t>r*  agu.    Ir  lMMl«f 
AiTHue  H  Vanrvnima  tiis  pttrty  luw  a  mnii> 
prumise  candidate  ut  stature  and  great  na*'^ 
tlDiial  prestige 

But  also  within  the  party  are  powerful 
forces  seeking  to  iiistall  In  the  White  House 
another  Harding.  There  was  nothing  wicked 
or  sinister  about  the  biand.  pleasure-loving 
Senator  from  Ohio.  He  was  merely  a  willing 
party  hack,  ready  to  be  pushed  around  by 
stronger  men  who  knew  what  they  wanted 
out  of  the  Federal  Government.  He  had 
little  understanding  of  his  country  or  lU 
place  In  the  world.  In  tbe  Republican  stable 
today  are  dark  horses  on  the  Harding  model. 
The  atmosphere  of  1920.  as  described  by 
Karl  Schriftgiesser  In  his  Just-published  This 
Was  Normalcy,  was  one  of  grab-whUe-the- 
grabblng-l6-good.  At  the  Chicago  conven- 
tion In  1920  a  swarm  of  favorseekers.  many 
of  them  representing  great  wealth,  pressed 
down  on  the  delegates. 

Something  like  that  atmosphere  has  op- 
pressed the  Republican  Congress  as  greedy 
lobbyists  push  for  the  benefits  they  seem  to 
feel  are  certain  to  come  from  the  GO?.  And 
at  times  Republican  officialdom  encourages 
that  attitude. 

In  the  current  Issue  of  the  Republican 
News,  official  paper  of  the  Republican  Na- 
tional Committee,  Is  a  remarkable  appeal 
captioned.  "Don't  throw  peanuts  to  the  ele- 
phant." It  gives  a  table  showing  tax  savings 
under  the  tax  cut  put  through  the  GOP  Con- 
gress, with  the  taxpayer  who  earns  $2,500 
saving  $78.40,  and  the  taxpayer  who  earns 
$50,000  saving  $7,533.    The  appeal  saya: 

"Take  a  look  at  the  table  below.  Many  of 
otir  friends  feel  that,  entirely  apart  from  oth- 
er important  considerations,  the  least  they 
can  do  to  express  their  appreciation  is  to 
contribute  a  substantial  part  of  their  tax 
savings  for  this  year  to  insure  the  reelection 
of  the  Congress  which  made  this  possible." 
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same  lasue  tbe  chairman  of  the  OOP 
committee  aaya.  The  atakea  are  too 

take  any  chance  on  not  winning." 

are  certainly  too  high  to  t«k«  • 

)n  another  Hardlag.  Harding  led  tb« 
Murk  to  tactatlenlia.  and  tbe  abort- 
pottelM  of  the  men  around  blm  pre- 
way  for  boom  and  bust.  The  evU 
crfcie  in  a  terrible  depression 
nore  terrible  war. 
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The  choice  to  be  made  there  may 

as  momentous  as  that  which  waa 
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HdUNDT.  Mr  Speaker  H.  R.  5852. 
St -called  Mundt-Nixon  bill  to  con- 
Cpmmunist  activities  In  the  United 
Is  now  l)€fore  the  United  States 
Its  final  fate  will  be  determined 
body  within  the  next  week  un- 
Cmgress  continues  beyond  the  an- 
tici(>a  ed  recess  date.  MUhons  of  Amer- 
icans ire  hoping  that  the  Senate  will  not 
appro  ich  its  recess  without  acting  favor- 
ably en  this  legislation  to  do  something 
at  hooae  about  the  Communist  threat 
again  it  which  we  are  presently  spending 
billior  6  of  dollars  abroad. 

Th«  enclosed  editorial  from  the  Brook- 
lyn Tiblet.  published  in  Brooklyn.  N.  Y.. 
is  one  of  a  great  host  of  editorials  sup- 
portii  g  this  legislation  and  urging  action 
on  it  I  lefore  adjournment. 

F^om  the  Brooklyn   (N.  T.)    Tablet) 

out  IT  K  OONK? 

tit  Is 


Is  written  the  destiny  of  the  Mundt- 

blll  to  halt  the  aggreasloa  of  commu- 

s  uncertain.     If  it  ta  pa«ed  by  the 

and  If  It  la  signed  by  Preaident  Tru- 

If  Its  enforcement  Is  not  sal>otag0d 

of  communism  in  the  Government. 

win  rank  as  one  of  the  greatest 

In    the    history    of    American 

from   foreign   domination.     Up   to 

t.  the  CommunlsU  have  success- 

rrecked  or  rendered  Ineffectlre  eTery 

on  a  major  scale  to  hamper  their 
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•topping  communism  tn  America.    Denuncia- 
tions of  communlain  tn  resolutions,  speeches, 
and  editorials  catsM  little  annoyance  to  tbe 
Reds,  for  words  without  action  don't  barm 
them.     Opposition   to    tbelr    Influence   and 
leadership    In    particular    projects,   such    as 
untons.  tenants'  and  consumers'  groups,  and 
ao  on.  call  tar  strong  action  In  a  limited  field, 
but  the  techniques  ct  handling  that  form  of 
opposition  are  wefl  maatered  by  the  CX)mmu- 
nlsts.     Exposure  through  the  publicizing  ot 
what  they  want  kept  secret,  such  as  Is  being 
done  In  Counterattack,  the  Worid-Telegram. 
and  In  these  columns.  Is  a  real  obstacle  to  the 
Moscow-dictated  program.    But  none  of  these 
la  the  threat  to  all  CommunisU  everywhere 
In  the  country  that  the  Uundt-NUon  bill  Is. 
They  will,  therefore.  kUl  the  bill.  U  they  can, 
before  the  public  wakes  up  and  realUtes  that 
the  measure  Is  the  most  effective  means  yet 
discovered  to  save  America  from  foreign  rule. 


Reds  realize  better  than  anyone  else 

threat  to  their  anti- American  activities 

Mundt-Nlzon   bill.     No  other  single 

has  drawn  out  so  many  of  their  pres- 

(levlces.     Over   90.000   telegrams    alone 

members   of   the   Senate    Judiciary 

tee  in  opposition  during  Its  hearings 

measure  (about  SOO  telegrams  and  let- 

\^p  ported  the  bill).    Thousands  of  prom - 

but    misinformed    dupes.   self-lalMled 

and  others  whose  positions  make 

•enslUve    to    Communist   disapproval. 

cnlteted    to   fight    the   measure. 

paper  have  been  put  Into  pamphlets. 

,  and  throw- a  ways  to  sway  the  pubUc 

lies  about  the  bill.     All  other 

of  moment  to  the  Communist  Party 

wen  thrust  Into  the  background  until 

Mundt-Nixon  blU  la  klUed. 

ObijkHaaly.  the  reaaofi  for  the  all-out  Job 

the  enactment  of  the  measure  la 

I  he  House  Committee  on  Un-American 

Actlv^ics  has  produced  a  waapon  capable  of 
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Mr.  JENSEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in 
support  of  this  bill  and  to  pay  my  com- 
pliments to  the  Agriculture  Committee 
of  the  House  who  wrote  the  bill.  I  am 
sure  that  if  everybody  would  take  the 
time  to  study  the  good  effects  which 
the  90  percent  of  parity  on  basic  farm 
crops  has  brought  about  for  not  only 
the  fanners  of  America  but  also  for  all 
the  people  there  would  be  no  opposition 
to  this  legislation. 

We  must  tiear  In  mind  that  to  have 
national  prosperity  the  farmer  of  Amer- 
ica must  receive  a  good  American  price 
for  his  product*,  for  the  very  simple  rea- 
son that  our  research  into  the  records 
of  the  past  25  years  has  proven  without  a 
question  of  doubt  that  the  annual  na- 
tional income  is  always  just  about  exactly 
seven  times  the  farm  income.  This  is 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  farmer  pro- 
duces new  wealth  each  year,  because  the 
things  he  produces  are  consumed  either 
in  the  same  year  they  are  produced  or 
the  year  after  which  is  not  true  of  man- 
ufactured prtxlucts  known  as  durable 
goods. 

For  example,  the  gross  farm  Income 
for  1947  was  around  $30,000,000,000  and 
the  national  income  was  around  $210.- 
000  000.000. 

Now.  Mr.  Speaker,  you  will  recall  that 
from  the  years  1920  to  1940  the  American 
farmers  received  a  little  less  than  80  per- 
cent of  parity  for  his  products,  so  it  Is 
little  wonder  that  not  only  the  farmer 
but  also  the  entire  Nation  was  in  a  con- 
stant depression  during  those  years,  and 
that  until  we  began  preparing  and  pro- 
ducing armament*  of  war  in  1940  our 
unemployed  numbered  from  seven  to 
twelve  millions.  That  must  not  happen 
again,  and  it  cannot  happen,  if  prices  on 
farm  commodities  are  kept  on  a  fair 
price  level  which  this  bill  will  provide. 

I.  like  many  other  Members  of  Con- 
gress from  farm  States,  have  been  se- 
verely criticized  j'ear  after  year  by  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  who  represent  large 


Industrial  cities  for  our  support  of  th's 
sort  of  legislation  because  it  raises  the 
cost  of  living,  but  let  me  remind  them 
once  again  that  good  wages  are  wholly 
dependent  on  good  farm  prices  a«;  a  study 
of  the  past  has  proven.    Consequently.  I 
certainly  do  not  apologize  to  anyone  for 
supporting  this  bill,  just  as  I  have  sup- 
ported without  exception  the  full  amount 
of  funds   requested   by   the   Agriculture 
Subcommittee  on  Appropriation  for  REA. 
soil  conservation  payments,  soil  conser- 
vation service,  and  commodity  loans  to 
fanners  all  during  my  8  years  in  Con- 
gress while  the  Democrats  were  in  con- 
trol and  the  la.st  2  yean  under  Republi- 
can conuol  for  the  rcMom  earlier  stated 
in  my  rcmarlts  today  and  on  many  pre- 
vious occasions,  due  to  my  constant  in- 
terest and  study  of  our  economic  prob- 
lem over  the  past  decade  and  more. 

1  am  sure  that  anyone  who  has  even 
a  fair  conception  of  what  is  required  to 
support  a  MO .000 .000  000  annual  Federal 
administration  rxpen&e  knows  that  we 
must  do  evenrthing  possible  to  insuve  a 
national  income  of  at  least  $200,000- 
9M,000  in  order  to  collect  enough  revenue 
to  keep  our  United  States  Treasury  mjI- 
vent  and  to  avoid  taxing  the  American 
people  into  bankruptcy. 

While  at  the  same  time,  as  all  my  col- 
leagues well  know,  I  have  vigorously  op- 
posed all  unneoeasary,  wasteful  spend- 
ing of  the  taxpayers'  dollars,  this  bill 
which  guarantees  90  percent  of  parity 
for  basic  farm  crops  must  be  extended 
in  order  to  insure  our  national  solvency. 


Ike  GOP  (Grand  Old  Politics)  Tax 
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Mr.  PORAND  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  include  an 
article  on  taxes  which  I  wrote  and  which 
was  published  in  the  March  194S  issue 
of  the  Democratic  Digest.  The  article 
follows: 

THZ   cor    (CaAMO   OLD   POUTICS)    TAX   BILL 

(By  Ana  J.  Faaam).  Member  of  Congress) 

The  Republicans  had  a  "field  day"  tn  the 
House  of  Bepreeentatlves  on  February  3, 
I»48 

Operating  under  a  gag  njle.  they  steam- 
rollered to  paaeege  the  Iniquitous  Knutson 
t;  -:  bUl  by  a  vote  of  297  to  120. 

The  bill  proTldes  a  tax  cut  of  $7,000,000,000 
of  which  nearly  46  percent  would  go  to  *ess 
than  5  percent  of  the  taxpayers. 

It  Is  the  OOP's  third  Ux  bUl  during  the 
Eightieth  Congress.  President  Truman  ve- 
toed the  first  two.  on  the  ground  that  ihey 
were  "the  wrong  kind  of  a  tax  bUl  at  the 
wrong  time,"  and  Congress  sustained  htm 
The  question  now  Is:  What  will  the  Senate 
do  with  the  bill? 

The  GOP  Rules  Committee  brought  tbe 
bill  to  the  House  tmder  a  rule  that  waived 
all  points  of  order  against  the  hlil.  or  any 
part  of  It.  waived  the  reading  of  the  bill,  and 
prohibited  the  offering  of  any  amendment 
from  the  uoor.  except  amendments  oRered 
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by  direction  of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

This  rule  prevented  the  Democrats  from 
changing  the  bUl  In  any  way.  It  allowed 
only  a  motion  to  recommit  the  bill  wllh 
Instructions.  The  Republicans  made  cure 
that  such  a  move  would  not  succeed. 

At  a  conference  on  January  28.  every 
GOP  Memljer  of  the  House  was  put  on  the 
spot  by  their  leaders. 

After  proclaiming  the  "virtues"  of  the 
Knutson  bUl,  any  Member  who  did  not  agree 
to  support  the  bill  was  asked  to  stand.  Fail- 
ure to  stand  meant  one  was  for  the  bill.  For 
any  Member  to  rise  at  that  time  would  have 
Invited  pressure  from  the  leaders  to  whip 
him  Into  line. 

All.  naturally,  adopted  the  line  of  least 
resistance  and  agreed  to  vote  against  the 
motion  to  recommit,  and  In  favor  of  the  bill. 
Only  one  Republican  voted  against  the  bill, 
a  bill  to  which  could  well  be  applied  the 
caustic  phrase  used  by  the  late  President 
Roosevelt,  when  he  vetoed  a  Ux  bill  a  few 
years  ago.  calling  It :  "A  tax  bUl  for  the  greedy 
and  not  for  the  needy." 

Congressman  Jnix  Coope*  (Democrat,  Ten- 
nessee) suggested  that  the  title  of  the  bill 
should  be  changed  to  read :  "An  act  to  borrow 
money  and  reduce  taxes." 

Secretary  of  the  Treasurer  John  W.  Snyder 
said  of  It:  "It  1?  unbelievable  that  any  tax 
proposal  would  be  seriously  promoted  that 
would  produce  a  budget  deficit  and  In- 
crease in  the  public  debt  of  »2,100,000.000  In 
the  fiscal  year  of  1949." 

His  warning,  like  that  of  others  who  place 
the  welfare  of  the  country  ahead  of  the  re- 
demption of  rash  GOP  campaign  promises, 
went  to  naught. 

Republicans.  In  the  1946  campaign,  sought 
Totes  on  the  promise  that  they  would  cut 
taxes  20  percent  across  the  board. 

The  plan  was  that  they  would  pass  rash 
tax-cut  bills  In  the  Republican  House  and 
that  a  Democratic  Senate  would  kill  them. 
They  did  not  expect  to  control  the  Senate. 
The  result  they  thought  would  redound  to 
their  political  advantage. 

But.  in  typical  Republican  fashion,  they 
figured  wrong.  The  voters  gave  them  full 
responsibility    In    the   Congress. 

I  was  shocked  when  I  heard  Republican 
leaders  of  the  House  admit,  privately,  that 
they  realized  that  the  Knutson  bill,  in  Its 
present  form,  would  never  be  reported  by 
the  Senate,  but  that  they  thought  It  was 
good  politics  to  pass  It  anyway. 

This  confirmed  the  statement  made  by 
former  Speaker  Sam  RATBtnu*.  that  the 
House  GOP  were  not  sincere;  that  they  were 
trying  to  fool  the  people;  that  they  were 
playing  politics. 

The  GOP  are  on  the  spot.  They  must 
either  repudiate  their  rash  campaign  prom- 
ises, or  cut  taxes,  forfeit  their  claim  of 
standing  for  sound  finance,  and  repudiate 
the  Republican  platform  of  1944.  which 
reads : 

"We  shall  maintain  the  value  of  the 
American  dollar  and  regard  the  payment  of 
the  Government  debt  as  an  obligation  of 
honor  which  prohlblU  any  policy  leading 
to  the  depreciation  of  the  currency.  We 
shall  reduce  that  debt  as  soon  as  economic 
conditions  make  such  reduction  possible." 
Elections  are  only  a  few  months  away. 
So,  regardless  of  the  damage  this  bill  may 
cause  to  our  national  economy  and  the 
financial  structure  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, the  GOP  seeks  to  make  good  Its  vote- 
getting  promises. 

Tax  cuts  made  In  the  higher  Income 
brackets  means  money  In  their  campaign 
chest.  And.  corporations  must  be  allowed 
to  make  excessive  profits  because  it  Is  corpo- 
rate dividends  that  make  possible  the  large 
contributions   from   Individuals. 

These  considerations  get  priority  over  the 
fact     that     our     nal.o»al     debt,     now     at 


$250,000,000,000  Is  costing  us  $5,200,000,000  a 
J  ear  in  Interest. 

The  GOP  overlook  the  fact  that  at  the  rate 
of  $2,500,000,000  a  year  It  would  take  more 
than  ICO  years  to  liquidate  that  debt. 

They  give  no  bought  to  the  fact  that  a 
$7,000,000,000  tax  cut  might  well  mean  deficit 
financing,  or  to  the  effect  this  would  have  on 
Government  bonds  now  held  by  85,003.000 
American  citizens.  Insurance  companies, 
banking  Institutions,  etc. 

They  argue  that  to  continue  our  economy 
at  Its  present  rate  It  Is  necessary  that  taxes 
be  cut  so  as  to  provide  Incentive  for  risk 
capital. 

Is  this  necessary  at  the  present  time?  As 
Al  Smith  used  to  say:  'Let  tis  look  at  the 
record." 

Treasury  Department  figures  show  that  In 
1939,  the  last  prewar  year,  there  were  3.316,- 
700  operating  businesses  In  this  country. 

During  the  war  that  dropped.  In  1943.  to  a 
low  of  2.860,600.  In  1945  the  numt>er  of 
operating  businesses  Increased  to  3,134,100. 
In  1916  it  Jumped  to  3.503.900,  and  in  1947 
the  number  rose  to  3.783,600.  an  Increase  of 
about  280.000.  Does  this  indicate  that  peo- 
ple are  scared  or  that  they  need  tax  in- 
centives? 

Proponents  of  the  Knutson  tax  bill  oppose 
reinstatement  of  the  excess-profits  tax  upon 
corporations.  They  don't  agree  that  corpo- 
rate profits  are  excessive. 

Yet  the  record  shows  that  corporate  profits 
for  1947,  after  taxes,  were  $17,000,000,000.  In 
1946,  they  were  $12,500,000.  In  1939.  they 
were  $5,000,000,000.  In  1932.  the  last  year 
under  a  Republican  President,  corporate 
profits,  after  taxes,  were  zero.  In  fact,  cor- 
porate losses  that  year  were   $3,400,000,000. 

A  survey  of  profit  figures,  made  In  No- 
vember 1947  by  Guernsey-Montgomery,  from 
published  reports  of  50  companies,  show  these 
companies  to  have  increased  their  profits, 
after  taxes.  In  194T,  over  their  profits  for 
1946,  by  25.9  percent  for  William  Wrlgley,  Jr., 
107.1  percent  for  Worthington  Pump  &  Ma- 
chine. 130.6  percent  for  Johns-Manvllle  Corp., 

192.8  percent  for  St.  Regis  Paper  Co.,  233.5 
percent  for  Llbby-Owens-Ford  Glass  Co.,  and 

246.9  percent  for  General  Cabls  Corp.  I  em- 
phasize, there  are  profits  for  1947  over  1946 
profits,  after  taxes.  In  each  year. 

I  want  business  to  make  a  reasonable  prof- 
It,  but  I  am  opposed  to  corpwratlons  making 
excessive  profits  that  come  from  the  pocket- 
book  of  those  who  can  hardly  keep  body  and 
soul  together. 

The  Democratic  proposal  Is  for  a  limited 
excess-profits  tax  on  corporations.  Small 
corporations  would  be  exempt  by  a  specific 
exemption  of  $50,000.  The  excess-profits  tax 
would  apply  only  to  those  profits  over  and 
above  a  net  exemption  of  $50,000.  plus  an 
exemption  of  135  percent  of  the  credits  al- 
lowed each  corporation  during  the  war.  In 
other  words,  a  corporation  with  a  base  of 
$1,000,000  would  add  to  that  $350,000.  plus 
the  exemption  of  $50,000,  making  a  net  of 
$1,400,000  free  of  the  excess-profits  tax.  Only 
about  22,000  corporations  would  be  affected 
by  this  tax.  and  this  only  because  thtlr 
profits  are  excessive. 

A  tax  cut  Is  necessary  now  because  there 
is  a  lack  of  Investment  capital  for  the  ex- 
pansion of  business  at  this  time,  representa- 
tives of  bvislness  argue. 

Well,  again,  let  us  look  at  the  record:  A 
Securities  and  Exchange  Commission  press 
release  of  January  13  reveals  that  expendi- 
tures for  new  plants  and  equipment  of  busi- 
ness in  the  United  States  in  1947  (for  manu- 
facturing, mining,  railroading,  other  trans- 
portation, gas  and  electric  utilities  and  other 
businesses),  amovmted  to  $15,680,000,000. 
This  compares  with  $5,200,000,000  In  1939. 
In  other  words,  expenditures  on  plants  and 
equipment  In  1947  were  more  than  three 
times  that  expended  in  1939,  the  last  prewar 
year. 


Secretary  of  Commerce  Averell  Harrlman, 
vkhen  he  was  before  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  on  January  19,  commenting  on 
the  question  of  availability  of  funds,  said: 
"We  have  two  sets  of  data  which  bear  on  this 
point. 

"The  first  set  shows  the  sources  of  saving 
and  their  use  for  Investment  purposes  In 
1947.  Total  Investments  amounted  to  $39,- 
000,000,000,  of  which  $30,000,000,000  was  do- 
mestic Investment,  and  the  remaining  $9,- 
000.000,000  represented  our  net  foreign  In- 
vestment. Tbe  foreign  Investment  Includes, 
it  should  be  noted.  $5,000,000,000  of  goods 
financed  by  Government  loans. 

"In  1947.  corporations  expended  $14,500.- 
000,000  on  plant  and  equipment.  $7,000,000.- 
000  on  enlarging  their  Inventories,  and  added 
roughly  $5,000,000,000  to  their  trade  receiv- 
ables. This  aggregate  of  $26,000,000,000  was 
financed  by  approximately  $15,000,000,000 
of  retained  profits  and  depreciation  reserves, 
$4,000,000,000  of  net  capital  Issues — that  Is, 
new  Issues  In  excess  of  pay-offs — and  $3,500,- 
000.000  of  bank  loans,  as  well  as  by  a  $1,000,- 
000,000  Increase  In  trade  payables,  a  $2,000.- 
OOO.OCO  Increase  In  other  payables,  and  a  |1.- 
000.0(X).000  reduction  In  liquid  assets. 

"It  appears,  therefore,  that  to  finance 
$26,000,000,000  In  capital  requirements,  cor- 
porations needed  to  raise  not  much  over  $7.- 
000,000,000  through  new  Issues  and  bank 
loans,  nor  were  they  compelled  to  reduce  their 
liquid  assets  to  a  significant  extent,  as  had 
been  the  case  In  the  previous  year." 

High  taxes  retard  business  advancement, 
the  Republicans  say.  But  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune  (Republican)  on  January  3, 
last,  published  a  review  of  1947  which  refutes 
the  GOP  argument. 

It  reported :  That  farm  Income  In  1947  was 
$18,000,000,000;  In  1946  It  was  $15,200,000,000, 
and  In  1939  It  was  $4,500,000,000;  that  the 
gross  national  production  for  1947  was  $235.- 
000.000.000;  and  that  the  national  Incom?  for 
1947  was  two  hundred  to  two  hundred  and 
twenty-five  billion  dollars;  that  approxi- 
mately 60,000,000  workers  are  gainfully  em- 
ployed, and  that  their  present  wages  Is  at  the 
rate  of  $130,C00,O0O,COO.  In  1946  It  waa 
$116,800,000,000  and  in  1939  it  was  only  $47,- 
800,000,000. 

The  Republicans  argue,  rightly,  that  sav- 
ings—the  real  source  of  investment  capital- 
has  dropped  considerably. 

The  New  York  Herald  Tribune  of  January  2 
reveals  that  the  131  savings  banks  of  New 
York  grew  from  $5,500,000,000  in  1941  to  $9.- 
700.000,000  on  November  30.  1947  (an  Increase 
of  76.5  percent).  The  peak  rate  of  Increase 
for  net  savings  deposits  was  reached  in  1945, 
when  Increases  amounted  to  $1,100,000,000. 
In  1947  the  gain  was  only*$470,000,000,  or  48 
percent  below  the  gain  in  1946. 

The  fact  Is  that  people  with  low  Incomes 
have  to  withdraw  their  savings  to  supplement 
their  current  Income  to  meet  the  high  cost 
of  living,  while  those  with  high  Incomes  con- 
tinue to  pile  up  savings. 

How  does  business  look  upon  the  future? 
Here  are  a  few  examples: 

General  Electric,  in  19 J7.  exceeded  all 
peacetime  production  records.  Its  sales  In 
1947  exceeded  the  estimated  goal  of  $1,000,- 
000,000  bv  20  percent.  Charles  E.  Wilson,  the 
president,  estimates  1948  will  exceed  1947  pro- 
duction by  another  28  percent. 

Westinghouse  Electric  production  reached  a 
rate  of  $800,000,000  In  1947  and  expects  great- 
er gains  In  1948. 

The  machine  tool  Industry  had  a  volume 
of  $300,000,000  In  1947  and  expects  to  pass  thU 
mark  In  1948. 

Freight-car  builders  have  set  a  taiget  of 
10,000  cars  a  month  during  1948.  On  Decem- 
ber 1.  1947,  they  had  orders  for  125.395. 

Business  Is  doing  well,  but  as  President 
Truman  said  In  his  state-of-the-Uniou  mea- 
sage,  'Certain  adjustments  should  be  made 
within  our  existing  tax  structure  that  will 
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not  aff^t  total  receipts,  yet  will  adjust  the 
tax  bur  den  so  that  those  least  alrfe  to  pay  will 
have  tl  elr  tax  burden  lessened  by  a  transfer 
of  It  tc  those  best  able  to  pay." 
Th«  President  suggested  a  plan  by  which 
c  mid  be  reduced  without  impairing  the 
rerenu  (  of  the  Government 

The  bill.   H.   R.   4968.   Introduced   In    the 
Houae  sy  Congreaaman  John  E>ii»crLL  i  Dem- 
ocrat, :  ftlchlgan)  shows  the  way      It  provides 
for  a  efc«t-of-llvlng  tax  credit  of  $40  for  each 
taxpayer  and  an  additional  $40  for 
dependent.    A  man  with  a  wife  and  two 
would  thus  have  his  taxes  reduced 
The  credit  would  extend  to  all  tax- 
but  would  be  particularly  helpful  to 
»lth  low   Incomes.     The  Dlngell  bill 
also  Impose  a  modified  excess-profits 
corporations.     This  would  yield  ap- 
•3.300.000,000.    the    amount    of 
that  would  be  lost  through  the  cost- 
credit. 

Democratic  proposals  to  cut  taxes 
<^frered  during  the  Ktghtleth  Congress, 
them  were:   (1)  The  bill,  H.  R.  2577, 
I  Introduced  early  In  1947,  to  Increase 
Ions  for  each  taxpayer,  and  each  of 
df|pendents,  from  1500  to  1700;    (2)   my 
to  recommit  the  second  Knutson  bill 
a  way  to  reduce  taxes  In  a  fair  and 
manner.    This  motion  would  have 
exemptions    from    $500    to   $600    per 
and  reduced  each  svrtax  bracket  by 
percentage  points.     (3)    Last  July.  In 
of   Congressmen    John    DiNOEtt, 
Michigan).     Hexman    P.     Ebxr- 
(Democrat,  Pennsylvania),  and  my- 
Introduced  a  bill  providing  for  (a)  the 
of  wartime  excise  taxes  on  such 
as  toilet  preparations,  ladies'  hand- 
ow-prlced  Jewelry,  electrlc-llght  bulbs, 
and  telegraph  rates,  etc.;   (b)  the 
ot  the  tax  on  transportation  of  prop- 
c)  raising  of  exemptions  from  liX)  to 
capita;  (d)  the  reduction  of  surtax 
»y  1  percent  In  each  bracket;  and  (e) 
nslon  to  married  persona  In  the  com 
kw  States  of   the  same  advantage  of 
splitting  their  Incomes  for  tax  purposes  as  ta 
e  ijoyed  by  the  residents  of  community- 
States. 
(Considering  the  question  of  Income-tax 
we  should  bear  In  mind  the  infla- 
spiral  now  prevalent  In  this  country, 
ofer-all  effect  of  a  tax  cut  on  prices  peo- 
have  to  pay  for  the  things  they  pur- 
merlts  our  most  serious  consideration, 
a  tax  reduction  at  this  time  wotild 
billions  of  dollars  added  to  the  pur- 
power  of  the  people.    It  would  mean 
of  dollars  In  the  stream  of  commerce. 
lit  a  time  when  people  with  money  are 
blddli  f  a^lnst  one  another  for  goods  that 
are  In  short  supply 

Wlkire  Is  the  bidding  coming  from?    Not 
the  29.000000  taxpayers  whose  weekly 
pay  ii  less  than  |20,  nor  from  the  14,000,000 
wbOM  wages  are  from  $20  to  $27  a  week.    And 
very  1  ttle  of  this  bidding  up  of  prices  comes 
^e  9.000,000  who  earn  from  $27  to  $77 
They  don't  have  the  money  to  bid 
Lfter  they  purchase  the  bare  neceaaltlea 
for  their  families. 
bidding  comes  from  the  1,700,000  whose 

Is  above  the  $4,000  mark. 

OS  not  forget  that  out  of  approximately 

Individual  Income-tax  payers,  more 

38,000,000  have   Incomes   under  $3,000. 

are   the   people  who  cannot   meet   a 

um  budget. 

report  at  a  survey  recently  made  pub- 
the  BWMUi  of  Labor  Statistics  conflrma 
The  survey  covered  34  major  cities. 
ordered  by  Congress  In  1945  "to  find 
It  ooats  a  worker's  family  to  live  In 
cities  of  the  United  States." 
2 't -year  study  shows  that  modest 
Itrlnjl  for  a  family  of  four  in  the  city  of 
Washington  costs  $3,562.  In  New  Orleans 
(the  feast  expensive  city  in  which  to  live)  th« 
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minimum  budget  for  a  family  of  four  la 
$3,100. 

No  one  likes  to  pay  taxes.  But  the  needs 
of  government  must  be  met.  While  people 
with  low  Incomes  need  tax  relief,  those  in 
the  hlgh-lnconw  brackets  can  afford  to  and 
should  pay  their  Just  share  of  the  expenses 
of  our  Government.  A  table  prepared  on 
March  17.  1947.  by  the  staff  of  th*  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Internal  Revenue  Taxation  shows 
that  in  1939  there  were  2.553  Income-tax 
returns  filed  by  Individuals  with  incomes  of 
from  $100,000  to  $300,000.  In  1947  there  were 
8.096  in  that  bracket,  an  Increase  of  5.543. 
In  1939  there  were  111  returns  on  Incomes 
of  from  $500,000  to  $1,000,000.  In  1947  there 
were  287  filing  returns  In  this  class,  an  In- 
crease of  176.  Incomes  of  $1.000  000,  or  over, 
numbered  45  in  1939.  In  1947  this  class 
Jumped  to  80, 

Treasury  Department  estimates  are  that 
45.7  percent  of  the  $7.000  000.000  relief  pro- 
vided by  the  Knutson  bill  would  go  to  4.4  per- 
cent of  the  taxpayers — the  leas  than  3.000.C00 
taxpayers  with  Incomes  of  $5,000  or  more. 
Only  54.3  percent  of  the  $7,000,000,000  would 
go  to  95  fl  percent  of  the  taxpayers — the  more 
than  50  0CO.OOO  taxpayers  whose  Income  la 
under  $5.0C0. 

The  Democrats  on  the  Waya  and  Means 
Committee  unanimously  condemned  the 
Knutson  t>ill.    Their  minority  report  says: 

"On  the  basis  of  a  predicated  level  of  per- 
sonal Income  of  $200,000,000,000  for  calendar 
year  1948.  •  •  •  enactment  of  H.  R. 
4790  in  Its  present  form  wotild  convert  the 
anticipated  budget  surplus  of  $4^00.000.000 
In  fiscal  year  1949  to  a  deficit  of  $2,100,000,000. 
-•  •  •  The  GOP  resolves  all  doubts  In 
Its  favor.  It  Is  argued  that  receipts  will  ex- 
ceed the  $44,500,000,000  budget  estimate  for 
1940.  Asstimlng  personal  Income  of  $209.- 
000.000.000  In  calendar  year  1948.  receipts  for 
lUcal  year  1949  of  $47300.000.000  are  forecast. 
Even  under  these  assumptions  the  enactment 
at  H.  R.  4790  would,  without  reduction  in  the 
President's  budget,  leave  a  surplus  of  only 
$500,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1949  •  •  • 
ThU  figure  would  be  further  reduced  by  any 
revenue  loss  from  the  prospective  30  percent 
reduction  In  estate  and  gift-tax  liabilities 
resulting  from  .amendments  to  H.  R.  4790  now 
l)eing  prepared  under  the  sponsrrshlp  of  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Way*  and 
means.  (The  amendment  Is  now  part  of 
the  bill.) 

"The  majority  Is  proceeding  In  reckless 
disregard  of  the  congressional  experience  In 
attempting  to  reduce  expeiKlltures  below  the 
President's  budget  for  1948.  The  depart- 
mental requests  presented  Initially  •  •  • 
In  preparation  of  the  1949  budget  were  re- 
duced by  the  President  by  approximately 
$7,000,000,000.  Further  economies  may  be 
possible,  but  sutMtantlal  reductions  would 
have  to  be  made  by  weakening  the  national 
defenM  or  a  drastic  curtailment  In  effective 
assistance  In  International  relief  and  ra- 
habllltatton.- 

The  Knutson  estimates  are  predicated 
upon  a  personal  Income  of  $309,000,000,000 
and  a  budget  cut  of  $3,000,000  000. 

But.  during  consideration  of  the  bill  by  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee,  the  staff  of  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Internal  Revenue  Taxa- 
tion, when  questioned,  said  that  for  the  first 
half  of  1948  they  estimated  personal  Income 
would  be  at  an  annual  rate  of  $212  000, 000.- 
000.  During  the  second  half  of  1948  that  this 
will  drop  to  $305,000,000,000.  and  for  the 
first  half  of  1949  personal  laeoma  wlH  run  at 
an  annual  rate  of  only  $190M9.000jOOO.  The 
first  half  of  1948  Is  the  anticipated  high- 
water  mark. 

Congreaaman  Ltwch.  (Democrat,  New 
York)  Inquired  whether  this  $212,000,000,000 
personal  Income  for  the  first  half  of  1948  was 
due  in  part  to  Inflation  and  not  to  real  pro- 
ductivity. The  economist  for  the  joint  com- 
mittee admitted  that  It  was. 


Pricea  on  th«  commodity  exchangee  have 
tumbled  sharply  since  then.  If  price*  con- 
tinue to  fall  the  personal  Income  vrlll  of 
necessity  show  a  drop  from  the  $309,000,000,- 
000  figure  upon  which  the  Republicans  base 
the  revenue  yield.  This  Is  serious,  becatne 
it  Is  an  accepted  principle  that  for  every 
$3,000,000,000  drop  In  personal  Income  there 
is  a  drop  of  $1,000,000,000  in  Federal  revenue. 

That  Is  the  reason  why  the  Treasury  De- 
partment bases  Its  estimates  of  revenue  re- 
ceipts on  the  $300,000,000,000  figure. 

■•Ei-.actmcnt  of  the  Knutson  bill  Into  law 
means  the  wrecking  of  the  Marshall  plan  for 
foreign  aid  and  rehabilitation,  and  the  cer- 
tain weakening  of  our  national  defenses," 
Congressman  Ltnch  told  the  House.    A  vote 

for  this  bUl,  he  said Is  a  vote  either 

for  the  sabotage  of  the  Marshall  plan  and  the 
crippling  of  national  defenae  or  for  an  uncon- 
trolled Inflation  that  will  pay  off  our  Govern- 
ment bonds  with  50-cent  dollars  or  less. 
•  •  •  Those  who  vote  for  this  bill  vrtll  go 
down  In  history  as  the  hatchet  men  of  the 
Marshall  plan."  . 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PAUL  W.  SHAFER 

or  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT  ATI  VKi 

Saturday.  June  12,  1948 

Mr.  SHAFER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  Include  the 
following  cditoricl  from  the  Washington 
Times  Herald: 

Something  To  i^Asen  in  Touk  Hat 

Bernard  M.  Baruch  got  fed  to  the  teeth  re- 
cently with  the  talk  that  comes  from  Rus- 
sian, British,  and  a  few  American  sources 
about  bow  the  United  States  really  didnt 
do  such  a  whale  of  a  Job  In  World  War  n  af- 
ter all,  askle  from  paying  others  to  fight. 

The  result  of  Mr.  Baruch  s  annoyance  ap- 
pears In  the  current  Saturday  Bvenlng  Post. 
in  the  shape  of  an  article  entitled  "A  i^w 
Kind  Words  for  Uncle  Sam."  In  this  piece. 
the  famous  aa^plltical  statesman  presents 
the  first  1  nmpi>l«  fact-and-figure  roundup 
that  we've  seen  of  Just  what  this  Nation  did 
pour  Into  World  War  II,  along  with  some  suc- 
cinct information  on  what  we  contributed 
to  World  War  I. 

Here  are  the  high  lights.  It  is  suggested 
that  patriots  paste  them  in  tuelr  hata. 

BLOOO 

United  States  military  casualties  were 
greater  than  those  of  the  entire  British  ISn- 
plre  In  World  War  n.  though  we  came  Into 
the  conflict  27  months  after  Great  Britain 
declared  war  on  Germany.  Ninety  western 
allied  divisions  rescued  western  Europe  from 
Hitler  following  D-day  In  June  of  1944;  and 
of  these.  61  were  American  divisions. 

We  fotight  the  Pacific  war  aUi^ost  single- 
handed. 

Our  World  War  n  casui.ltle«  were  more 
than  400.000  dead  and  almost  670.000  wound- 
ed; total.  1,070.000.  Over-all  British  Empire 
losses  were  353.652  military  dead,  47f,070 
wounded.  90.844  missing,  60.595  civilians 
killed— total,   980.161. 

These  casualties  of  ours  were  exceede<l  on 
the  allied  side  only  by  the  Russians,  who 
are  estimated  to  have  lost  perhaps  7,00(>,000 
dead.  largely  because  of  the  Kremlin's  <x)n- 
tempt  for  human  life.  Russia's  casualties 
would  have  been  much  heavier  had  It  not 
been  for  our  lend-lesse  help — which  leads 
to  the  next  item  on  this  list. 
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MATZUAL 

We  produced  60  percent  of  all  the  muni- 
tions used  by  all  the  allied  powers  In  World 
War  II.  Endangering  our  own  cities,  we  sent 
Great  Britain  alone  more  than  45,000  anti- 
aircraft guns. 

United  States  oil  burned  up  in  the  war— 
5,800.000,000  barrels — would  have  yielded 
enough  gasoline  to  keep  every  automobile 
In  this  country  running  for  12  years. 

We  put  out  some  $44,000,000,000  worth  of 
lend-lease  materials  of  every  description. 
Of  this,  about  66  percent  went  to  Britain 
and  25  percent  to  Russia.  Reverse  lend- 
lease  amounted  to  little.  We  are  now  being 
cursed  In  Russia  and  scolded'ln  Great  Britain 
(except  by  Winston  Churchill  and  a  few 
other  men  of  like  vision)  as  rascals  of 
assorted  kinds. 

During  World  War  II  we  rolled  up  new  pro- 
duction records  of  all  varletles-^ood  output 
hiked  one-third,  with  fewer  farmers  than 
usual;  nearly  300.000  airplanes  built;  also 
15.000,000  rifles  and  carbines,  319.000  pieces 
of  field  artillery,  41,000,000  rounds  of  ammu- 
nition. 4.200,000  tons  of  artUlery  shells,  86.C:0 
tanks.  52,000.000  tons  of  merchant  ships, 
almost  12,000,000  tons  of  war  vessels. 

MONET 

Our  over-all  expenditure  on  World  War 
n  was  three  hundred  and  thirty  biUlons-r- 
much  of  It  probably  wasted-j-but  It's  down 
the  drain  now.  This  total  ♦as  more  than 
Britain  and  Russia  combined  spent  on  the 
war. 

One  result:  Our  national  debt  Increased 
by  500  percent,  and  now  stands  at  the  ap- 
palling figure  of  two  hundred  and  flfty-four 
billions.  Another:  Whereas  In  1939  taxes 
took  $1  out  of  every  $13  of  our  national  in- 
come, m  1948  they  take  $1  out  of  every  $4. 

Since  the  war  we've  shoveled  out  twenty- 
one  billions  In  foreign  aid  of  various  kinds 
and  are  now  setting  forth  blithely  to  spend 
around  seventeen  billions  more  on  the  Mar- 
shall plan. 

From  all  this  It  follows  that  Just  one  word 
applies  to  anybody  who  belittles  the  United 
States  effort  In  World  War  II.  That  word  Is 
the  short,  simple  "liar." 


Address  by  Hon.  Robert  A.  Taft,  of  Ohio, 
Before  the  Union  Lea|;ue  Club  of 
Philadelphia 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HOMER  FERGUSON 

or   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Saturday.  June  12  (legislative  day  of 
Tuesday,  June  1).  1948 

Mr.  FERGUSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
TaftI  delivered  an  excellent  and  spir- 
ited address  yesterday  in  Philadelphia 
in  defense  of  the  record  and  integrity  of 
this  Congress.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  the  text  of  the  address,  as 
published  in  the  New  York  Times  of  June 
12  Inserted  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

President  Truman  has  opened  his  cam- 
paign for  nomination  and  election.  He  Is 
traveling  through  the  country  with  a  15- 
car  train  at  the  expense  of  the  voters.  He  Is 
blackguarding  Corgress  at  every  whistle  sU- 
tlon  in  the  West  for  the  simple  reason  that 
Congress  happens  to  differ  with  him  In  his 
wbola  philosophy  of  government. 


I  have  repeatedly  set  forth  the  construc- 
tive accomplishments  of  this  first  Republi- 
can Congress  In  16  years  In  reducing  ex- 
penses, reducing  taxes,  eliminating  war  reg- 
ulations, establishing  equality  and  Justice 
In  labor  relations,  reorganizing  the  armed 
forces,  and  reversing  the  foreign  policy  of 
the  administration   toward  communism. 

But  today  I  want  you  to  look  at  the  pro- 
gram of  President  Truman.  I  want  you  to 
consider  where  we  would  be  today  If  we  did 
not  have  the  Eightieth  Congress  prepared  to 
resist  the  fetble  spurs  which  our  gallivant- 
ing President  says  he  would  like  to  apply. 
I  want  you  to  consider  what  this  coxmtry 
would  be  like  If  Congress  followed  his  ad- 
vice, or  If  he  should  be  reelected  In  Novem- 
ber with  a  Congress  of  his  own  choosing. 

The  President's  program  would  create  a 
nation  completely  regimented,  choked  by 
taxation,  under  the  complete  domination  of 
centralized  bureaucracy  and  arbitrary  union 
leadership. 

PAST    REGULATIONS    RECALLED 

In  1946  the  people  became  so  Indignant 
with  Government  regvilatlon  that  President 
Truman  himself,  prior  to  the  election,  abol- 
ished rationing  and  meat  control,  and  abol- 
ished most  price  controls  before  the  Re- 
publican Congress  could  take  office.  Yet, 
within  a  year,  he  demanded  from  Congress, 
and  still  demands  on  his  western  trip,  com- 
plete authority  to  reestablish  OPA,  to  re- 
establish WPB,  to  reestablish  the  War  Labor 
Board,   to   ration   every  housewife. 

He  wants  power  to  fix  prices  and  wages 
and  regulate  all  phases  of  industry  In  his 
own .  arbitrary  selection  and  discretion.  He 
says' he  wants  selective  controls  to  be  selected 
by  him,  but  experience  has  shown  that  once 
any  important  commodity  is  placed  under 
regulation,  the  regulation  must  extend  to 
every  related  commodity.  We  have  the  great- 
est production  and  the  highest  standard  of 
living  of  any  country  In  the  world  without 
controls. 

The  President  would  destroy  our  free 
economy  and  adopt  those  controls  which  In 
every  country  in  Etirope  have  so  reduced 
production  that  our  taxpayers  are  paying 
$7,000,000,000  a  year  today  to  help  support 
them.  If  such  controls  were  effective  they 
would  decrease  production,  but  they  would 
be  no  more  effective  than  they  were  after  the 
war.  They  would  fall  because  vast  shortages 
and  black  markets  would  develop  In  every 
city  and  on  every  farm. 

Federal  bureaus  would  be  regulating  every 
one  of  a  billion  transactions  a  day  In  the 
United  States.  They  would  tell  the  farmer 
how  to  run  his  farm,  the  businessman  how 
to  run  his  business,  and  the  hotisewlfe  how 
to  run  her  kitchen. 

The  President  would  not  stop  there.  He 
has  repeatedly  recommended  the  socializa- 
tion and  the  nationalization  of  medicine. 
He  wants  $5,000,000,000  more  taxes  to  be  paid 
Into  Washington  so  that  a  Federal  bureau 
may  employ  all  the  doctors  in  the  United 
States  to  give  free  medical  care  to  all  the 
people  of  the  United  States.  He  would  de- 
stroy the  freedom  of  the  medical  profession 
and  make  every  doctor  an  employee  of  the 
Federal  Government. 

BRITISH  SYSTEM  IS  CITED 

Federal  bureaus  with  thousands  of  em- 
ployees would  have  to  keep  track  of  mlUlona 
of  medical  services,  make  regulations  telling 
every  family  when  it  could  have  a  doctor, 
what  kind  of  medicine  It  could  have,  and 
every  detail  of  medical  care  for  children.  In 
Great  Britain  the  book  of  regvilations  Is  an 
Inch  thick. 

What  does  the  President  want  In  labor 
relations?  He  has  told  the  unions  In  the 
West  that  he  Is  opposed  to  the  Taft-Hartley 
law  and  that  the  unions'  only  remedy  lies 
In  November  1948.  In  vetoing  the  law,  he 
attacked  every  feature  which  tended  to  Im- 
pose any  responsibility  on  unions  or  restore 


equality  In   the  administration   of  the  law 
by  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board. 

We  can  only  conclude  that  he  would  re- 
peal the  law  and  restore  labor  union  officers 
to  their  former  position,  where  there  was  no 
recourse  against  their  arbitrary  actions  either 
by  the  employer,  by  the  public,  or  by  the 
labor  union  members  themselves. 

In  the  passage  of  that  law.  we  deprived 
labor  of  no  rights.  We  require  the  employer 
to  recognize  the  union  and  bargain  only  with 
a  representative  of  a  majority  of  the  em- 
ployees on  an  equal  basis  across  the  table. 
We  base  our  law  on  free  collective  bargaining 
with  the  right  to  strike  for  better  hours, 
wages,  or  working  conditions. 

The  President  would  restore  the  days  when 
every  small  employer  was  at  the  mercy  of  a 
labor-union  officer,  no  matter  how  arbitrary. 
He  would  restore  the  days  of  secondary  boy- 
cotts and  Jurisdictional  strikes.  The  num- 
ber of  strikes  has  been  cut  In  half  under  the 
present  law,  and  millions  of  workmen  and 
their  wives  bless  the  day  when  they  are  no 
longer  forced  to  quit  their  Jobs  In  the  arbi- 
trary discretion  of  unreasonable  men. 

SPENDING   PLEAS   ASSAILED 

The  President's  program  does  not  stop  at 
this  point.  He  Is  In  favor  of  vastly  increased 
spending  by  the  Federal  Government.  I  have 
never  heard  of  a  spending  project  which  has 
Invoked  his  opposition.  No  matter  how  wild 
the  proposal,  he  will  endorse  It.  He  Is  trave^ 
ing  through  the  country,  promising  eve^ 
group  and  every  State  and  every  community  ■ 
money  from  the  Federal  Treasury  to  support 
its  favorite  projects. 

Here  In  Washington,  he  and  the  Democratic 
minority  In  Congress  have  opposed  every 
effort  of  the  Republican  Congress  to  cut  the 
expenditures  of  the  Federal  Government. 
Today  he  is  deriding  Congress  because  It  has 
some  sense  of  responsibility  to  the  taxpayers, 
which  be  entirely  lacks. 

Here  In  Washington  we  are  still  fighting 
the  New  Deal.  While  there  is  a  Republican 
Congress,  the  President  still  appolnU  more 
than  a  million  employees.  Hundreds  of  Fed- 
eral bureaus  and  thousands  of  press  agents 
are  busy  propagandizing  for  their  own  pet 
spending,  and  against  every  effort  of  Congresa 
to  hold  them  In  restraint. 

If  any  bureau  Is  cut,  word  goes  out  through 
the  country  to  cut  off  that  project  or  those 
employees  who  have  the  most  popular  ap- 
peal In  order  that  Congress  may  be  sub- 
jected to  popular  pressure  to  restore  the  cut 
which  has  been  made.  But  the  personnel 
sitting  at  the  desks  In  Washington  continues 
to  Increase. 

The  President  favors  every  project  for 
spending  money  abroad.  He  favors  every 
recommendation  of  the  defense  department. 
If  Congress  carried  out  the  recommendations 
of  his  famous  New  Deal  message  of  January 
1948.  the  Federal  budget  would  be  $60,000,- 
000,000  In  stead  of  $40,000,000,000. 

PRESIDENT  HIT  OVER  TAXES 

If  the  President  had  bis  way  there  would 
be  an  Immediate  Increase  In  taxes  In  every 
category.  Since  the  wealthy  already  pay  a 
greater  part  of  their  Income  In  taxes,  most  of 
the  new  burden  would  fall  on  the  middle  and 
lower  Incomes.  Thus,  socialized  medicine  Is 
to  be  financed  by  a  3-  or  4-percent  pay-roll 
tax,  tough  on  the  lower-Income  employees. 

The  President  vetoed  three  tax-reduction 
bills,  although  the  money  was  not  necessary 
for  the  current  expenses  of  the  Government. 
Like  every  true  New  Dealer,  he  wants  a  lot  of 
extra  money  In  the  Treasury,  because  he  ex- 
pects to  find  a  way  to  spend  It. 

On  top  of  all  the  other  control  and  taxa- 
tion, he  would  Impose  on  the  American  peo- 
ple universal  compulsory  military  training. 
There  can  hardly  be  a  greater  limitation  of 
Individual  liberty  than  It  is  to  take  a  million 
boys  a  yesu- — and  perhaps  a  million  girls — 
for  an  entire  year  from  ttjelr  homes  and  fami- 
lies, their  education,  or  their  occupation,  up- 
set their  normal  approach  to  life  at  an  im- 
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prcMJ  onable  age.  and  Eubject  tbem  to  the 
trklnJ  Qg  and  Indoctrination  considered  ad- 
Tlnbie  by  some  military  bureau  In  Wash- 
Ingto  1. 

We  can  be  sure  that  under  President  Tru- 
man that  bureau  would  be  Infected  with 
New  >al  doctrines  as  It  was  during  the  war. 
and  Jie  youth  of  this  country  would  be 
train  jd  to  a  military  approach  to  all  ques- 
tions It  would  be  literally  the  regimenta- 
tion )f  our  children. 

Futhermore.  there  ts  erery  s!^  that  the 
Presi  lent  would  return  to  the  same  soft  pol- 
icy t)ward  communism  which  was  followed 
by  h  8  predecessor,  the  policy  which  placed 
Ruas  a  In  the  powerfid  poeltlon  It  occupies 
totfai .  and  introduced  Communist  influence 
Into  ivery  labor  union  and  Ooremment  de- 
parti  tent. 

MISCOMCSrTTONS  AaZ  AMTBrP 

In  Um  PrasKtanVa  tpecch  at  Chk:a«o  he 
■IKJW  Ml  a  complvte  mlaeoaception  ot  the  dan- 
gers if  communism.  He  oppoaed  all  legiala- 
Uon  to  check  the  spread  jX  communism  In 
the  1  ;nit«(l  SUtea.  The  only  remedy  be  can 
thin: :  of  Is  the  passage  of  social-welfare  laws, 
prici -control  laws,  and  a  planned  economy. 
He  docmt  seem  to  realise  that  communism 
Is  ail  oifanlaed.  world-wide  conspiracy  dl- 
from  Russia  and  uslnif  every  means, 
and  Illegal,  to  extend  Its  Influence  and 
In  the  United  States. 
Cittalnly.  we  cannot  make  It  a  crime  to  be 
a  Ocmmunlst.  but  we  can  legislate  against 
*»er  activity  which  goes  beyond  the  consti- 
totk  Dal  protection. 

W(  are  all  In  favor  of  social-welfare  legla- 
latioi.  I  have  drafted  and  supported  pro- 
poaa  t  far  Federal  aid  to  education,  to  hous- 
iBC  I  Dd  to  health.  I  am  for  theee  measures 
I  want  constaatly  to  Improve  the 
tlon  of  the  AmerlcwQ  people, 
this  program  te  a  pretty  slow  method 
ftlng  the  crusading  campaign  of  com- 
munism today.  This  Is  the  kind  of  talk 
whlG  It  the  New  Dealers  engaged  in  while  they 
enoo  iraged  the  spread  of  commimlsm 
thro  igbout  the  world  and  to  tbe  American 
Oof*  mment  Itself. 

For  14  years  the  New  Deal  has  been 
apolii^laing  for  conditions  In  this  country 
and  idvocating  the  adoption  of  socialist  and 
•ocla  l-welfare  measures  invented  In  Europe 
wheie  they  have  usually  failed. 

W(  want  a  government  which  will  tell  the 
world   what   our  system   has   accomplished, 
not  ^hat  It  has  failed  to  accomplish.    That 
of  government  can  prove  to  the  world 
American  principles  have  already  pro- 
»   higher   standard    of   living   and   a 
production     than     any     socialistic 
eoan|U7  has  ever  seen. 

acpuBucAM  srvtata  stbxssio 
Ttli  President  attacks  the  RepuMtasn  Oon- 
b«c«ttB«  it  has  not  enaelad  m  much 
Ion  relating  to  civil  rights  and  hous- 

educatlon  and  healtlk  as  he  recom- 

The  Republicans  have  been  in  power 

nt^e  over  a  year  and  they  have  made  ez- 

studles  and  progreaa  In  every  one  of 

flelds  even  If  the  exact  remedies  advo- 
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It  hardly  lies  in  the  mouth  of  the  Presl- 
tfsnt  to  accuse  them  of  failure.  The  New 
Desl  has  been  In  power  for  14  years.    It  has 
of  Its  Interest  In  social-welfare  legia- 
It  has  promised  the  people  social 
and  free  lunches,  and  yet  today  tbe 
admits  that  It  baa  utterly  failed 
much  vatuted  programs  to  Improve 
education,   and   health, 
me  of  these  subjects  Is  complicated 
difficult  and  requires  careful  study  to 
out   the  proper  relaUcnship   betweoi 
federal  Qovemment  and  local  communl- 
The  New  Dealer  always  triea  to  give 
te  power  to  some  Washington  bureau 
the  States  and  localities  hew  to  run 
programs  and  direct  the  lives  of  the 
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people  who  may  get  the  benefit  of  Federal 
aaslrtance. 

Look  at  their  program  for  nationalized 
medicine.  We  Republicans  are  working  out 
constructive  progrsms  which  retain  local 
control  and  responsthillty.  retain  the  free- 
dom of  the  medical  profession,  retain  the 
freedom  of  the  people  themselves  to  live 
their  own  lives. 

UOMZ    atn.X    PSOCSAM    CPHXLO 

It  is  to  the  credit  of  Congress  that  we  are 
determined  to  develop  the  right  method  of 
working  out  these  programs  in  a  manner 
consistent  with  lltierty  and  equal  Justice, 
and  local  home  rule. 

The  Prealdent  Ulks  of  his  farm  program. 
The  Senate  created  a  committee  which 
studied  and  developed  a  farm  program  be- 
fore we  ever  heard  from  the  Prealdent.  He 
never  had  a  farm  program  until  we  wrote 
one.  and  he  has  none  now.  It  Is  essy  enough 
to  state  general  principles  of  dealing  with 
agriculture,  but  hard  indeed  to  get  general 
agreement  on  details.  Our  program  is  con- 
tained In  a  bill  to  be  considered  by  the  Senate 
next  week. 

If  the  President  had  his  way.  we  wotild 
return  to  a  regimented  agriculture  with  full 
power  to  the  Government  to  limit  produc- 
tion and  tell  every  farmer  what  he  can  plant 
and  what  be  can't  plant.  Here  again  we 
are  trying  to  work  out  stability  for  farm 
prlcea  with  little  Federal  control  or  limita- 
tions on  production. 

If  the  President  were  reelected  with  a 
Congress  of  his  own  choosing,  that  would  be 
indeed  a  rubber-stamp  Congress.  In  his 
blanket  condemnation  of  Congress,  we  see 
his  determination  to  write  the  congressional 
program.  It  Is  an  effort  not  only  to  con- 
demn this  Congress,  but  to  discredit  the  In- 
stitution of  Congress.  It  Is  an  attack  on  the 
principle  of  representative  government  Itself. 

As  such.  It  gives  aid  and  comfort  to  all 
those  who  want  to  destroy  representative 
government  as  do  the  Communists.  Fascists, 
and  every  believer  In  a  totalitarian  state. 
The  Institution  of  Congress,  the  direct  repre- 
sentatives of  the  people,  Is  the  great  bulwark 
of  liberty.  Where  legislatures  have  been 
suppressed  by  a  strong  executive,  freedom 
has  died. 

There  would  be  little  left  to  that  bulwark 
of  liberty  under  a  President  whose  attitude 
toward  the  people's  representatives  is  that 
exhibited  in  the  recent  performance  on  the 
west  coa^t. 

pxEsmzNT's  vrross  *sn*n  to 

The  President  has  chosen  to  veto  the  most 
constructive  measures  adopted  by  this  Con- 
gress in  labor  IcgislaUon.  br.d  taxation,  and 
scientific  research.  Many  are  urging  that 
Congress  stay  here  to  deal  with  those  im- 
portant problems  which  are  still  before  the 
Americaa  people.  There  is  little  use  in  our 
working  day  and  night  to  complete  construc- 
tive programs  when  we  have  a  Prseldsnt 
whose  attitude  toward  Congress  and  its 
philosophy  is  that  of  PresiOent  Truman. 

There  Is  little  use  remaining  here  to  facs 
the  vetoes  of  a  man  who  does  nut  under- 
stand the  difference  between  American  prin- 
ciples of  free  government  and  commuuisin. 
who  does  not  understand  the  threat  of  to- 
talitarian control.  We  had  better  adjourn 
now  and  appeal  to  the  people  in  November 
tor  a  vote  of  conOdencs  la  the  election  of  a 
President  who  wilt  cooperate  In  oar  prognuns. 

Our  only  hope  of  wmntng  the  grssit  Me«v 
logical  war  today  Is  to  elect  an 
tlon  which  abhors  regulation  and 
and  Federal  power,  which  bellewss  la  liberty, 
equality,  and  justice,  which  believes  In  the 
success  of  the  Americsn  systsm,  which  Is 
prepared  to  spreac?  American  philosophy 
throughout  the  world,  to  meet  the  Commu- 
nist crusade  with  an  Americsn  faith. 

We  did  It  after  1T76.  and  we  can  do  it 
again.  Under  such  an  admin istration  alotM 
can  «c  hops  lor  oonunued  progisss  In  Um 


United  States;  under  such  an  administra- 
tion alone  can  we  hope  for  peace  and  securi- 
ty throughout  the  world. 


Muodt-Nlxon  Bill 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WAYNE  MORSE 

or  otKcoit 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Saturdav.  June  12  (legislative  day  of 
Tuesday,  June  1),  1948 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  Pre.sldent.  I  ask 
unanimous  con.s€nt  to  have  printed  In  ' 
the  Appendix  of  the  Ricord  a  .statement 
by  Mr.  Al  Fisher,  secretary  ol  the  Wash- 
ington State  CIO  Council.  84  Union 
Street.  Seattle.  Wash.,  with  reference  to 
the  Mundt-Nizon  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RiccRO,  as  follows: 

The  SteU  CIO  CcuncU  of  the  Bute  of 
Waahlngton  reprsssnts  an  important  section 
'jf  the  workers  in  baaic  industries  of  the 
Northwest.  Our  membership,  speaking  In- 
dividually and  through  its  organizations  in- 
cluding the  State  council,  have  become  ex- 
tremely alarmed  at  the  dangers  iniierent  In 
the  liundt-MUon  bill.  U.  R.  6863,  which  is 
presently  being  considered  by  your  commit- 
tee. 

Tbe  trade-union  movement,  built  through 
many  years  of  toil  and  sacrifice  on  the  part  of 
millions  of  deesrving  workers,  is  an  extremely 
Important  part  of  the  democratic  structiue 
and  Institutions  in  the  United  Sutes.  We 
have  built  this  trade-union  movement  lor 
Ihe  purpose  of  gaining  a  semblance  of  equal- 
ity of  bargaining  power  with  cvir  employers 
with  respect  to  wages,  hours,  and  working 
conditions;  therefore,  our  study  of  the  meas- 
ure which  you  are  now  considering  leads  us 
to  believe  that  the  purposes  and  objectives 
of  the  measure  Include  the  destruction  of 
legitimate  trade  unions. 

Such  a  result  could  only  plsee  the  workers 
in  an  extremely  unfavorable  bargaining  posi- 
tion with  the  employers  In  Industries  which 
are  combined  together  In  tremendous  mo- 
nopolies. 

It  la  our  firm  conviction  that  the  necessity 
for  meli  legislation  as  proposed  In  this  act  Is 
niMWhstiint.  It  is  our  conviction  that  the 
laws  already  on  the  tmoks  are  extensive 
enough  to  take  care  of  any  really  subversive 
activities  affecting  the  welfare  and  sectirlty 
ol  our  Nation. 

The  workers  of  this  Nation  will  in  the 
futxire.  as  they  have  in  the  past,  resist  with 
everything  they  have  any  efforts  to  destroy 
ths  democratic  institutions  of  our  country 
as  established  In  the  Constitution  and  Bill 
of  Rights  enacted  by  our  forefathers  from 
the  very  beginning  of  our  Nation.  We  will 
furthsr  fight  to  extend  that  democracy  so 
that  w  can  bseome  an  even  greater  Nation, 
serving  the  interests  and  welfare  of  all  the 
people  regardless  of  race,  color,  or  creed. 

We  sre  greatly  concerned  with  the  attempu 
of  proponents  of  this  measure  to  enact  legis- 
lation which  would  classify  legitimate  acti- 
vities of  otir  trade  union  movement  as  treas- 
onable acts  CRrrled  on  In  the  Interests  of 
foreign  •totalitarian  dictatorship".  It  Is 
clear  to  us  that  the  real  meat  of  thia  measure 
Is  the  destruction  of  free,  democratic  Institu- 
tions and  organisations  in  this  country. 
False  fears  of  some  nebulous  outside  con- 
aptnej.  are  bsing  used  sa  the  sxeqBe  for  re- 
pealing eonstttuUoDally  guaranteed  civil 
rights  of  the  American  people.  The  bUl  it- 
self la  a  conspiracy  which  seeks  the  estst>- 


llshment  of  a  totalitarian  dlcUtorshlp" 
which  could  destroy  "free,  democratic  insti- 
tutions", ruthlessly  repress  "all  opposition  to 
the  party  In  power",  and  completely  sulxjr- 
dinate  the  "rights  of  Individuals  to  the  state". 
It  would  deny  "fundamental  rights  and 
liberties,  characteristic  of  a  democratic  and 
representative  form  of  government ',  such  as 
freedom  of  speech,  of  the  press,  of  assembly 
and  religious  worship". 

We  cannot  have  both  the  Mundt  bill  and 
the  Bill  of  RlghU.  Let's  keep  the  Bill  of 
Rights.  Nothing  in  the  bill  limits  the  power 
of  the  attorney  general  to  issue  a  decree  that 
any  organization  is  a  "communist  political 
organization"  or  a  "communist  front  organ- 
ization". Tills  could  very  conceivably  be 
used  to  outlaw  such  legitimate  trade  union 
activities  as  striking,  fighting  against  dis- 
crimination in  employment,  wages,  hours, 
and  conditions,  or  of  carrying  on  educational 
campaigns  designed  to  acquaint  the  member- 
ship of  the  unions  with  voting  records  of 
legUlators  and  with  the  contenu  of  various 
proposed  legislative  acts. 

It  is  our  opinion  that  the  so-called  threats 
to  our  democratic  Institutions  comes  from 
the  proponenu  of  this  legislation  who  are 
seeking  to  cover  up  their  pro-fascist  leanings 
and  real  purposes  by  carrying  out  a  hysterical 
campaign  to  divert  the  attention  of  the  peo- 
ple. 

Definitions  in  section  3  of  the  act  of  what 
constitutes  a  Communist  political  organiza- 
tion or  Communist-front  organization  and 
the  nature  of  Its  activities  makes  a  virtual 
dragnet  of  the  measure  which  could  con- 
ceivably Include  all  trade  unions,  fraternal 
orders,  churches,  political  parties,  and  any 
other  organization  of  the  people  in  this 
country. 

Paragraph  (I)  of  this  section  could  be  par- 
ticularly aimed  at  trade  unions.  This  para- 
graph would  outlaw  long -established  pro- 
cedures to  pr-tect  the  members  of  the  union 
by  requiring  Information  as  to  membership 
and  any  other  business  or  records  of  the 
union  which  would  be  made  public.  Anti- 
labor  employers  would  utilize  such  Infor- 
mation for  the  purpose  of  discrimination.  In 
effect,  the  proposed  bill  would  make  of  the 
Attorney  General  a  stool  pigeon  for  the  em- 
ployers. 

Section  13  of  the  Mundt  bill  places  undue 
power   m   the   Attorney  General   by  making 
him  the  final  trier  of  the  facts  relatl,ve  to 
whether  or  not  an  organization  is.  In  fact, 
a  Communist  political  association,  or  a  Com- 
munist-front   organization.     The    bill    pro- 
vides :  •  The  findings  of  the  Attorney  General 
as  to  the  facts,  U  supported  by  substantial 
evidence,  shall  be  conclusive";  though  pro- 
vUlon  Is  made  for  appeal  frcMn  his  d-terml- 
nation  to  the  United  States  Court  of  Appeals 
for  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  thence  on 
certiorari  to  the  Supreme  Cour*;  of  the  United 
States.    Such  an  appeal  is.  In  fact,  an  empty 
one  by  reason  of  the  restrictions  placed  upon 
the  courts  of  appeal.     Under  this  bill,  or- 
ganizations are  deprived  of  a  fair,  full.  o{>en 
hearing  In  court  and  of  trial  by  Jury  In  pro- 
ceedings wherein  criminal  liability  may  re- 
sult.   The  courts  are  restricted  to  the  read- 
ing of  a  cold  record  prepared  by  the  Attor- 
ney General  of  the  United  States,  and  are 
bound  by  his  findings  of  fact  as  to  whether 
or  not  an  organization  U  Communist.     The 
limited    powers   of    the    court    a-e    confined 
merely  to  examining  the  record  to  determine 
whether  there  Is  any  testimony  or  other  evi- 
dence   to    support    the    Attorney    General's 
finding,      ihe  courts  cannot   be   concerned 
with  preponderance  if  evidence,  or  the  ques- 
tion of  which  side  of  the  case  should  have 
been   believed   by  the  Attorney  General   in 
fairness  to  the  part.-M  concerned.    The  tes- 
timony of  one  solitary  witness  is.  therefore, 
sufficient  to  support  the  Attorney  General  In 
his  findings  relative  to  an  organization  com- 
prising thousands  of  men. 

The  role  played  by  the  Attorney  General 
under  the  Mundt  bill  is  a'.most  Identical  to 


that  of  a  I>eputy  Commissioner  under  the 
Federal  Longshoremen's  and  Harbor  Workers' 
Compensation  Act.  This  act  provides  for  a 
similar  hearing  to  be  conducted  by  a  Deputy 
Commissioner  for  the  deciding  of  claims  of 
injured  workmen;  and  the  Mundt  bUl  appears 
to  have  borrowed  greatly  from  this  act  In  the 
matter  of  the  finality  of  such  administrative 
determinations.  In  Interpreting  these  sim- 
ilar powers  of  the  Deputy  Commissioner's, 
the  Court  stated.  In  the  case  of  CoJabresc  v. 
Locke  (56  Fed   2d.  458)  : 

"The  part  played  by  the  courts  in  such 
proceedings  Is  a  narrow  one.  They  cannot 
try  the  case  de  novo.  They  cannot  weigh  the 
evidence  laid  before  the  Deputy  Commis- 
sioner and  decide  which  adversary  brought 
in  the  stronger  proof." 

The  Mundt  bill  further  allows  the  Attorney 
General  to  believe  perjury,  If  he  so  desires, 
and  a  determination  founded  on  hlstiellef 
in  perjured  testimony  cannot  be  upset  on 
appeal  to  the  courts.  This  precedent  was  laid 
down  In  the  case  of  Wilson  <k  Company,  Inc. 
V.  Locke  (5  Fed.  2d.  81).  in  which  the  Court 
held: 

"That  It  Is  clear  that  the  credltablllty  of 
witnesses  In  proceedings  to  recover  compen- 
sation under  the  Longshoremen's  and  Har- 
bor Workers'  Compensation  Act  is  solely  for 
the  Deputy  Commissioner." 

Other  cases  evidencing  the  limitations  of 
the  powers  ol  the  couru  after  determinations 
of    fact    by    Deputy    Commissioners    are    as 
follows:  Crowell  v.  Benson  (285  U.  S.  22,  78 
L.  ed.  598  (1932) ) :  Del  Vecchio  v.  Bowers  (298 
U    S.   280.  80   L.   ed.  229    (1935));    Voehl   v. 
Indemnity  Ins.  Co..  (288  U.  S.  162.  77  L.  ed. 
676  (1933));  Salmon  Bay  Sand  «t  Gravel  Co. 
V.  Marshall.  Deputy  Commissioner  (93  F.  (2d) 
1    (C.  C.  A.  9.   1937)):    Wheeler  Shipyard  v. 
Lowe   (13  F.  Supp.  838   (D.  C.  N.  Y.,  1935), 
Affirmed  82  F.  (2d)   1022  (C.  C.  A.  2,  1936)); 
Hoage  v.  Royal  Indemnity  Co.  (67  App.  D.  C. 
142.  90  F.  (2d)  387  ( 1937) ,  Certiorari  denied) ; 
Royal  Indemnity  Co.  v.  Cardillo   (302  U.  S. 
736.  82  L.  ed.  569);  Speaks  v.  Hoage  (64  App. 
D.  C.  324.  78  F.  (2d*  208  (1935) ,  Certiorari  de- 
nied.  296.   U.   S.   674,  80   L.   ed.   405    (1935); 
Wood  Towing  Corp.  v.  Parker  (76  F.  (2d)  770 
(C   C.  A.  4.  1935);  Employers  Liability  Corp. 
v.  Hoage  (67  App.  D.  C.  245.  91  F.   (2d)   318 
(1937)). 

The  distinction  to  be  remembered  In  com- 
paring the  similar  powers  of  the  Deputy  Com- 
missioners under  the  Federal  Longshore- 
men's and  Harbor  Workers'  Compensation 
Act  and  the  Attorney  General  under  the 
Mundt  bin,  ts  that  the  Deputy  Commissioners 
are  dealing  only  in  civil  matters  relative  to 
money  claims,  whereas  the  Mundt  bill  con- 
tains within  It  serious  criminal  penalties. 
In  connection  herewith  is  to  be  noted  the 
view  of  many  authorities,  that  the  Deputy 
Commissioners  wield  too  broad  a  power,  even 
though  they  deal  only  in  civil  claims. 

The  United  States  Is  a  young  nation— but 
a  Nation  that  has  many  beloved  and  honored 
heroes  and  leaders.  Here  Is  a  statement  made 
by  one  of  the  greatest  of  these — Abraham 
Lincoln.    He  said: 

"All  that  harms  labor  Is  treason  to  America. 
No  line  can  be  drawn  between  these  two.  If 
any  man  tells  you  he  loves  America,  yet  he 
hates  labor,  he  Is  a  liar.  If  any  man  tells  you 
he  trusts  America,  yet  fears  labor,  he  Is  a 
fool.    There  Is  no  America  without  labor." 

Our  great  trade-union  movement  In  this 
country,  developed  through  years  of  strug- 
gle and  sacrifice  on  the  part  of  millions  of 
hard  working  men  and  women,  are  organlza- 
Uons,  of,  by.  and  lor  working  people  every- 
where. 

As  there  is  no  America  without  labor,  so 
also  there  Is  no  freedom  or  security  for 
workers  without  free,  democratic  trade- 
unions.  The  unrestricted  right  to  organize 
and  bargain  collectively,  through  our  unions. 
Is  absolutely  essential  to  the  welfare  of  the 
people  of  thU  Nation.  Equally  essential  Is 
the  free  right  of  workers  to  participate  as 
they  may  choose  In  the  polUtlcal  life  of  our 


country,  all  the  way  from  the  presidency  of 
the  United  States  to  the  smallest  community 
office.  To  participate  without  fear  of  eco- 
nomic or  political  reprUal  from  the  foes  of 
organized  labor  from  whatever  source. 

These  rights  spell  security  lor  working 
people.  With  these  rights  Intact,  labor  wlU 
contribute  to  the  well-being  of  all  the 
people — farmers,  professional  people,  small 
business,  by  securing  a  higher  standard  of 
living  and  a  greater  purchasing  power  which 
Is  essential  to  full  production  in  our  economy. 
The  State  CIO  condemns  the  Taft-Hartley 
Act.  loyalty  purges  of  Government  employ- 
ees, and  all  other  measures  which  take 
away  these  rights.  We  pledge  unceasing  op- 
position to  any  backward  steps  toward  loss 
of  freedom. 

We  demand  the  complete  defeat  of  the 
Mundt-Nlxon  bUl.  H,  R.  6832,  or  anything 
that  resembles  it. 


British  Policy    '  ' 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

or  NXW  TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-nVES 
Saturday.  June  12.  19iS 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  article  by 
T.  O.  Thackrey  which  appeared  in  the 
New  York  Post  on  June  1,  1948: 

ON   Ct;ARO 

(By  T.  6.  Thackrey) 

Bitter,  bloodthirsty,  bungling  Bevln.  His 
Majesty's  Minister  lor  Foreign  Affairs,  has 
made  It  clear  that  as  long  as  he  directs  Brit- 
ish policy  Its  objectives  wUl  be: 

1  To  foster  enmity  between  the  United 
States  of  America  and  the  Soviet  Union  in 
the  hope  that,  by  such  a  division.  Britain 
may  again  reconquer  domination  of  world 
trade  and  hold  the  balance  of  power. 

2.  To  re-create  British  domination  of  the 
Middle  East,  by  driving  out  not  merely  So- 
viet but  American  influence,  including  oil 
concessions.  In  the  hope  of  exploiting  and 
expanding  British  Income,  while  per«uadln5 
the  United  States  that  It  Is  worth  whUe  for 
us  to  pay  the  bills. 

3.  Destruction  of  Jewish  life  In  Palestine; 
not  merely  the  xtermlnatlon  of  Israel,  but 
the  exclusion  of  Jews  as  such,  both  by  pre- 
venting immigration  and  t>y  the  more  di- 
rect method  of  encouraging  mass  murder. 

4.  To  persuade  the  United  States  that 
British  military  and  naval  alliances  are  so 
vital  to  our  national  security,  in  view  of 
our  hysteria  over  communism,  that  we  will 
place  all  our  resources  and  our  political  pow- 
er at  Britain's  disposal. 

In  those  objectives,  Mr.  Bevln  has  been 
ably  assisted  by  certain  citizens  aftd  Govern- 
ment officials  of  the  United  States  who  have 
had  their  own  axes  to  grind,  even  some  whose 
ambitions  for  public  power  and  private  profit 
would  be  Irrevocably  destroyed  in  the  process. 

The  hysteria  over  communism,  for  exam- 
ple, suits  the  book  of  our  Defense  Secretary 
at  the  moment,  quite  as  much  as  It  does  Mr. 
Bevln "8.  but  for  different  reasons. 

Mr.  Forrestal.  a  careful,  able,  and  patient 
man.  has  succeeded  In  becoming  the  Na- 
tion's first  chief  of  all  armed  forces  and  not 
only  rivals  but  often  exceeds  in  power  the 
office  of  the  Presidency  Itself. 

In  private  life,  as  In  public  office.  Mr.  For- 
restal is  an  expansionist.  It  is  perhaps  nat- 
ural that  he  should  wish  to  see  the  military 
cs->.abllsnment  over  which  he  rules  double 
and  triple  Us  size,  power,  and  cacacltv  for 
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•taoibtJic  monry.  while  he  remalna  tta 
goan  Ian. 
Bui  the  money — cnormoua  amount*  of 
-muat  come  from  the  public  con- 
that  It  la  for  a  oaeful.  neceaaary  pur- 
jiuch  as  Mr  Forrestars  Ann  of  Dillon, 
U  Co.  rouat  persuade  the  public  to  In- 
Tcat  In  a  stock  or  bond  on  the  basla  of  tta 
productive  valxie. 

oslon  of  the  military  esUbUshment 
preparation  for  war— but  If  there  ts 
BO  vrgently  desperate  menace  of  war.  tha 
pub;;  c  will  revolt  at  carrying  a  double  tax 
load.  Q.  M.  D.— The  uaefulneee  of  magnifying 
tlM  1  lusalan  threat  far  beyond  Its  real  pro- 
pcrtl  ms. 

security  fear  ts  useful  not  only  to  Mi. 

tal  but  to  a  vast  number  of  Its  frlenda 

icqtuUntanccs — and  to  many   who  are 

luch  as  the  beneficiaries,  for  example. 

American-Arabian  Oil  Co  .  which  won 

cr  Brltlah  competition  for  the  right 

Saudi  Arabia's  oil  resources. 

company  was  cosily  organized  on  a 

whereby  profits  would  be  tax-free,  but 

tax  dollar*  would  carry  almost  all 

tourdcn  o<  tfeveiopmant  and  exploita- 

There    was    an    added    advantage    of 

able    to   outrageously   overcharge   the 

SUtca  Mavy  for  the  oil  Itaelf;  but  the 

so  raw.  so  clearly  Involving  the  use 

c  money  for  private  gain,   that   an 

paUUbla  to  ttaa  taxpsyera  is  vital. 

again,  the  advantage  of  war  hysteria. 

seeks   a   warm   water   port    In    the 

Ruah  money,  military  supplies. 

tdvisers  to  Turkey  and  to  Greece  in  the 

of  stopping  tba  ooounuuism  menace. 

mto  Um  Unlt«d  BUtca  Fleet  in  the 

anaan  to  guard   a^alnat  the  Com- 

t   menace.     The  fieet  needs  oil.   and 

better  than  from  Saudi  Arabia? 

D.— Anything  tha{  could  be  construed 

to  the  continued  cosy  8«udl- 

deal — might    be   explained   on   the 

of  vital  national  defense  needs  and 

on  It  unpatriotic. 

point  of  view  has  many  friends  In 

lut  of  the  admin  utration.  but  nowhera 

tt  have  any  mere  stanch  defender  than 

person  of  bloody  Bevin. 
fiu  his  hope — and  plan — so  neatly.    If 
hia     arrangemanta     with     Igypt. 
Iraq,   Lebanon.    Saudi    Arabia, 
remen  to  invade  Palestine,  destroy  Ia- 
in turn  pay  off  tbat  grisly  debt  In 
nliiiary    baaes.   and    political    subeervi- 
Juat  might  proceed. 
next  planned  step,  of  course,  will  ha 
retrive  the  cry  that  a  free  Israel  might  be 
fiiendly   to   the  Soviet   Union   as   to   Vh« 
States — but    has    many    mure    valid 
than  Ireland  for  hating  BriUah  rule- 
rt|ln  tactics. 

hope  is  to  further  weaken  the  Preal- 

in  his  half-awakened  efforts  In  Waah- 

and  In  the  United  Natlona  to  extend 

]  rlendship  we  have  so  long  pledged  and 

the  common  people  of  this  country 

<  ut  for.     The  hope  is  to  appeal  to  bis 

of  Buaaia.  and  so   blind  him  both  to 

and  to  the  British  scheme  for  dlvl- 

conquest. 

theaa  prceaures — we  have  branded 

Umb  aggraaaora  for  what  they  are.  be- 

thc  United  JMttamt  Bacurity   Coiuicll. 

pleaded  for  •BfoTCMBant  of  that  body's 

to  outlaw  aggresaive  war. 

need  more — and  rapidly. 

we  know  the  meaning  of  aggression  at 

.  we  must  know  it  also  in  Waah- 
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If  we  do  not  use  that  knowledge  to 
Mft  ^be  arma  embargo  to  Israel  at  (»ice — the 
evld4  nee  that  Ur.  Bevin  haa  succeeded  In 
Mdu;hig  tha  Unita«  atmtm  to  a  poliUcal 
cokM  y  of  the  BrtUdi  Wmftn  will  be  com- 


about  tt,  ur.  President? 


Fordftt  Aid 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CLARE  E.  HOFFMAN 

or  MICHICAW 

IN  TH«  HOUSE  OF  BCRSSKNTATIVES 
Saturday.  June  12,  1948 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  many 
a  parent,  wishing  to  save  a  child  .'rom 
the  hardships  the  parent  endured,  to 
make  the  child's  pathway  easy,  has  lived 
to  learn  that  the  trials  and  the  tasks 
from  which  he  saved  his  offspring  de- 
prived that  child  of  an  opportunity  to 
devel«p  his  character,  dulled  his  ambi- 
tion, made  him  a  softie,  a  waster,  and 
a  .spender.  Too  much  money  too  easily 
acquired  and  foolishly  spent  has  ruined 
many  a  promising  youth. 

What  has  been  done  to  the  individual 
can  be.  and  Is  being,  done  lor  the  first 
time  In  history  to  the  people  of  a  na- 
tion, the  British  Empire — more  specifi- 
cally. England  and  her  people.  The 
morale  of  the  people  of  other  nations, 
in  a  lesser  degree,  is  being  destroyed. 

For  centuries  the  English  have  been  a 
courageous,  a  hard-working,  an  endur- 
ing people.  Living  on  an  island  which, 
other  than  coal,  poaaesaca  few,  if  any. 
natural  resources,  almost  dependent 
upon  other  nations  for  raw  materials 
neces.sary  for  their  existence  and  expan- 
sion, by  a  bulldog  courage,  surpassing 
ability,  and  perserverance.  they  welded 
together  an  empire,  the  proud  boast  of 
which  wa.s  that  the  sun  never  sets  on 
the  British  flag.  Until  World  War  II, 
truthfully  they  aaserted  that  BrlUJn  was 
the  mistress  of  the  seaa.  They  even  con- 
vinced some  Americans  that  we  were 
dependent  upon  the  British  Navy  for  our 
national  security. 

Today  the  Stars  and  Stripes  rules  the 
seas.  It  may  be  said  that  as  today  the 
earth  turns  on  its  axis,  the  sun  ever  shines 
upon  land  and  ocean  where  American 
youth  has  fought,  won,  sometimes  died. 

As  so  clearly  pointed  out  In  the  June  5 
Issue  of  the  Saturday  Evening  Post,  at 
the  end  of  World  War  II.  England  was  In 
better  physical  condition  than  her 
neighl)ors.  The  damage  Inflicted  by  war 
upon  her  was  less  than  that  suffered  by 
others.  True,  some  help  could  be  used 
to  advantage — in  priming  her  economic 
pump,  as  it  were — and  the  same  was  true 
of  other  coimtries  devastated  by  the  war. 

And  it  was  right  and  proper  that  we 
should  lend  her.  a.s  we  did.  a  helping 
hand.  Unfortunately  we  went  far  be- 
yond that  and  poured  out  our  money  and 
resources  to  such  an  extent  that,  as  set 
forth  by  the  author  of  the  Post  article, 
we  have  destroyed  the  self-reliance  and 
the  initiative  of  the  people  of  England 
and  of  other  nations.  Using  our  dollars 
to  tide  them  over,  the  English  have  per- 
mitted the  SocialLsts — and  it  is  but  a 
short  step  from  socialism  to  commu- 
nism— with  their  promises  of  an  easy 
living,  to  sap  their  national  strength  and 
integrity  of  chiiracter.  The  world  will 
be  lucky  if  those  we  have  aided  so  gener- 
ously do  not  get  the  habit  of  expecting 
Uncle  Sam,  at  the  cost  ol  bardship  to  his 
own  people,  to  forever  ease  out  the  hard 


spots,  make  etsy  the  path,  and  broaden 
the  way^ependence  upon  others 
which  leads  to  national  oblivion. 

On  June  4,  the  House,  without  a  rec- 
ord vote,  gave  $5,980,710,228,  to  be  spent 
In  15  months,  for  aid  to  foreign  nations — 
since  1940  we  have  given  more  than  $*0,- 
000,000,000  to  foreign  governments — and 
a  large  part  of  that  goes  to  Great  Britain. 
To  aid  other  countries  during  the  war, 
we  used  or  gave  to  others  5,800,000.000 
barrels  of  oil,  eiiough  to  keep  every  auto- 
mobile in  this  cotmtry  rimnlng  for  12 
years. 

We  are  being  foolishly,  needlessly,  and 
injuriously  sympathetic,  charitably  gen- 
erous and  wasteful  with  our  taxpayers' 
money. 

Another  result  of  our  folly  is  that  we 
are  draining  our  own  country  of  its  nat- 
ural resources.  Its  ability  to  defend  itself. 
By  giving  billions  abroad,  we  have 
brought  the  recipients  of  those  billions 
into  our  own  markets  where  they  bid 
against  our  own  taxpayers,  our  own  peo- 
ple, for  the  necessities  of  life — and  the 
cost  of  living  here  goes  ever  higher. 

Yesterday.  I  paid  $1  15  for  a  pound  of 
butter  and  M  cents  for  a  potmd  of  meat, 
23  cents  for  a  quart  of  milk.  $18  95  for 
a  pair  of  shoes.  How  long  will  our  own 
people  be  able  to  buy  food,  clothing,  and 
shelter  If  we  continue  our  present  pohcy 
and  measure  of  giving? 

If  it  Is  available,  read  the  Post  article, 
look  aroimd  you.  do  a  little  thinking — 
then  answer  the  question:  "Is  It  not  time 
we  iK)t  only  begin  to  think  of  America, 
but  that  we  elect  a  President,  Senators. 
and  Representatives  who  will  take  some 
thought  of  the  policy  we  are  pursuitig. 
consider  seriously  how  much  we  can  af- 
ford to  give,  the  effect  of  our  gifts  upon 
others,  and,  above  all,  upon  our  own  fu- 
ture welfare? 

Long,  long  ago  we  were  admonished: 
"For  what  is  a  man  profited  If  he  shall 
gain  the  whole  world  and  lose  his  own 
soul?" 

Modernized,  It  can  be  .said:  "For  what 
shall  it  profit  a  people  if  they  save  the 
whole  world  but  lose  their  own  hberty?" 


To  Rijht  an  Inequity 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WALTER  H.  JUDD 

or  MIMNKSOTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRreKNTATIVKS 

Tuesday.  June  8,  1948 
Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
granted  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  Include  the  following  editorial 
entitled  "To  Right  an  Inequity"  from 
the  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat  of  Friday. 
May  14,  1948: 

TO  BICBT  AN  iMBQurrr 

It  may  seem  strange  that  the  end  of  a 
bitter  Pacific  war  finds  Congress  debating  tha 
propoaed  Judd  bUl  to  extend  naturalization 
to  all  legal  Inunigranta.  Practically,  this  Is 
a  grant  of  citixenship  to  90.000,  mostly 
elderly,  Japaneaa  who  entered  the  United 
Sutaa  prior  to  the  Ksclusion  Act  of  1M4. 

The  (act  ts  this  is  an  overdue  Justice,  post- 
poned by  hoatUitles.   As  the  imzaigratton  bars 
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hare  gone  up.  cltlrenshlp  restrictions  have 
been  graduaUy  eased.  Chlneae  and  nativea 
of  India  gained  the  right  during  the  war. 
Only  Japanese,  Koreans,  Siamese,  Indo- 
nesians, and  Pacific  Islanders  remain  Ineligi- 
ble to  citizenship — an  arbitrary  and.  In  view 
of  America's  new  status  In  the  western 
Pacific,  impolitic  exception. 

Congressman  Judd  would  also  substitute 
the  quota  system  for  the  exclusion  act.  For- 
mer Ambassador  Grew  supports  him.  regard- 
ing exclusion  as  an  Irritant  which  Jallowed 
Japanese  opinion  for  Tojo's  hate  mongering. 
After  the  warm  debate  of  25  years  ago,  such 
a  repealer  faces  bard  going  in  an  election 
year.  Yet,  again,  with  China  and  India  on 
small  quotas,  a  specific  Japanese  l)ar  Is  In- 
defensible and  Us  eventual  repeal  seems 
assured. 

In  the  matter  of  granting  naturalization 
to  resident  Japanese,  only  the  most  race- 
conscious  can  protest.  These  lifelong  aliens 
entered  legally  many  years  ago.  Here  In  St. 
Louis  they  are  known  as  valued  residents, 
debarred  from  the  citizenship  which  U  their 
children's  at  the  instant  of  birth;  some  have 
clinched  their  claim  by  sending  a  child  mto 
the  armed  services. 

At  a  time  when  Congress  and  the  courts 
must  keep  the  privileges  of  citizenship  from 
subversive  individuals,  their  keen  vision  Is 
not  helped  by  the  blinker  of  an  archaic  law 
discriminating  against  one  small  group  of 
aliens  for  reasons  which,  if  once  cogent,  are 
no  longer  so. 


Views  of  Americans  for  Democratic  Action 
on  Mundt-NixoD  Bill 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WAYNE  MORSE 

or  oatooN 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Saturday.  June  12  (legislative  day  of 

Tuesday.  June  1),  1948 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  statement 
by  Mr.  Leon  Henderson  setting  forth  the 
views  of  Americans  for  Democratic  Ac- 
tion with  reference  to  the  Mundt-Nlxon 

bUl. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

I  am  making  this  statement  for  Americans 
for  Democratic  Action,  a  Nationwide  organ- 
ization of  liberals  and  progressives  dedicated 
to  freedom  and  economic  security  through 
education  and  democratic  political  action. 
This  organization  Is  profoundly  opposed  to 
communism.  In  working  toward  our  goals 
we  repudiate  Communist  support  and  ac- 
cept as  members  only  those  whose  devotion 
to  the  principles  of  political  freedom  Is  un- 
qualified. 

We  oppose  communism  because  It  would.  In 
the  end.  deprive  us  of  political  freedom.  We 
oppose  the  Mundt  bill  for  exactly  the  same 
reason. 

The  liberal  and  labor  movement  Is  the 
special  target  of  communism.  The  Com- 
munists direct  their  Indefatigable  and  cease- 
less efforts  against  exactly  those  groups 
which  seek  social  justice  and  Increased  pros- 
perity for  all.  They  have,  for  example,  a 
fanatical  preoccupation  with  the  conquest 
of  organized  labor.  These  are  tha  groups 
which  they  most  desire  to  infiltrate  and 
lead.  Liberals  and  members  of  organized 
Isbor  are,  therefore,  better  acquainted  with 
the  strategy  and  tactics  of  communism  than 


other  groups.  We  speak  out  of  long  exper- 
ience when  we  speak  of  the  techniques  of 
communism  and  of  ways  to  defeat  it. 
We  do  not  want  this  Mundt-Nixon  blU. 
We  do  not  want  It  because  it  is  a  threat  to 
our  system  of  liberty,  which  is  our  greatest 
safeguard  against  communism.  The  provi- 
sions of  thU  bill  constitute  an  attempt  to 
stifle  and  repress  communism — to  silence  it. 
We  say  let  it  be  heard  and  combated  In  the 
open;  it  wUl  be  convicted  through  Its  own 
contradictions,  vacillations,  and  absurdities. 
Our  aim  is  to  fight  It  by  democratic  methods, 
not  to  suppress  it  through  the  criminal  prose- 
cution and  administrative  regulations. 

One  of  the  great  labor  unions,  whose  lead- 
ers are  affiliated  with  ADA,  has  recently 
emerged  from  a  victorious  struggle  within 
its  ranks  against  communism.  Walter 
Reuther,  a  member  of  the  board  of  ADA, 
and  president  of  the  UAW,  has  this  to  say 
about  his  union's  victory  over  Communist 
mflltratlon : 

"We  have  beaten  them.  The  story  of  how 
we  did  It  reads  almost  like  the  report  of  an 
experiment  In  creative  democracy,  and  pro- 
vides a  demonstration  of  techniques  which 
can  be  applied  In  the  larger  struggle  to  save 
democracy  m  the  world. 

"Communists  cannot  seize  power  In  a  na- 
tion or  a  union  If  the  people  are  on  their 
toes,  If  they  know  the  Issues  and  are  offered 
democratic  leadership  built  around  a  posi- 
tive program  of  action.  The  Inertia  and  In- 
difference of  the  average  citizen  or  union 
member  are  the  most  valuable  assets  the 
Communists  have.  Working  as  a  well-dls- 
clpUned  mmorlty,  they  cultivate  this  pas- 
sivity and  thereby  seek  to  immobilize  the 
democratic  majority— especially  those  Indi- 
viduals and  groups  capable  of  providing  lead- 
ership and  direction  In  the  fight  against 
both  Red  and  black  totalitarianism. 

"The  momentum  of  a  positive  democratic 
program  Is  the  only  final  answer  to  both  the 
commisar  and  the  storm  trooper." 

ADA  can  point  to  iU  own  brief  history  as 
an  organization  as  proof  of  the  success  of 
open  democratic  methods  against  Commu- 
nist Influence,  All  we  ask  Is  a  clear  field  and 
no  favors.  The  tide  In  this  country  Is  ttirn- 
Ing  against  communism,  and  we  shall  soon 
see  a  reinvigorated  liberal  movement  from 
which  Communists  will  be  excluded.  Legis- 
lation of  the  repressive  type  proposed  here 
wUl  only  serve  to  confuse  the  Issues  which 
are  now  being  drawn  on  the  battle  ground  of 
public  opinion. 

Let  me  give  one  brief  example.  The  Com- 
munist Party  In  this  country  Is  today  en- 
gaged m  a  laborious  defense  of  the  Commu- 
nist regimes  established  In  certain  eastern 
European  countries.  In  spite  of  all  the  Com- 
mxmlst  Party  can  say,  however.  It  now  seems 
clear  that  civil  liberty,  the  right  of  political 
opposition,  has  been  extirpated  In  these 
countries.  Few  people,  on  the  evidence  pro- 
vided by  the  stream  of  political  refugees  from 
these  countries,  can  doubt  that  communism 
Is  synonymous  with  repression.  Now,  how- 
ever, the  Mundt  bill  ofTers  the  Communist 
Party  In  this  country  a  golden  opportunity 
to  pose  as  the  champions  of  civil  liberty. 
They  are  already  using  this  opportunity  to 
the  utmost.  They  have  Invoked  all  our 
cherished  Ideas  of  democracy;  they  have  ap- 
pealed to  the  first  amendment,  In  which  they 
do  not  believe.  If  the  bill  is  enacted,  they 
win  be  its  willing  victims  In  the  cotirts.  and 
they  will  In  all  probability  enjoy  the  victory 
of  Invalidating  Its  unconstitutional  provi- 
sions on  appeal. 

And  one  obvious  resxilt  of  this  will  be  to 
mislead  and  confuse  the  public,  yet  another 
time,  with  regard  to  the  true  objectives  of 
communism  and  lU  attitude  toward  civil 
liberty. 

You  may  also  expect,  once  this  bill  Is 
enacted,  to  hear  Radio  Moscow  on  the  air 
24  hours  a  day.  telling  the  world  that  democ- 
racy has  ended  m  the  United  States— that  we 


too  have  become  a  police  state — and  that  ovir 
vaimied  faith  m  Individual  freedom  la  so 
much  claptrap. 

The  bUl  is  unconstitutional  because  It  at- 
tempts to  do  an  unconstitutional  thing;  a 
thing  which  is  repugnant  not  only  to  the 
express  clauses  of  thf:  Constitution,  but  to 
the  general  principles  of  fair  play  and  free 
debate  on  which  we  have  lovmded  our  polit- 
ical life. 

The  thing  which  the  bill  attempts  to  do. 
In  my  opinion.  U  to  extirpate  the  Communist 
Party,  through  the  Infliction  of  penalties 
upon  its  members  without  reference  to  their 
Individual  responsibility  for  criminal  or  U- 
legal  acts.  There  has  been  a  lot  of  inconclu- 
sive debate  as  to  whether  the  bill  outlaws 
communism  or  not.  It  is  possible  to  demon- 
strate from  the  structure  of  the  bUl  Itself 
that  It  does. 

Section  1  of  the  bill  describes  the  world 
Communist  movement  and  says  that  Its  aim 
Is  to  establish  a  totalitarian  dictatorship  In 
all  the  countries  of  the  world.  It  says  fur- 
ther that  these  dlcatorships  are  to  be  under 
the  control  of  a  world  Communist  movement 
which  has  its  headquarters  In  a  country 
which  we  know  to  be  the  Soviet  Union.  I 
do  not  disagree  with  these  findings. 

Section  3  then  goes  on  to  describe  a  Com- 
munist political  organization,  which  is  an 
organization  under  the  control  of  the  world 
Communist  movement  and  having  the  same 
objectives,  namely  to  establish  totalitarian 
dictatorships.  The  bill  then  lays  down  rules 
requiring  Communist  political  organizations 
to  register  with  the  Attorney  General.  When 
they  register  they  must  list  the  names  of  all 
their  members  and  leaders. 

Up  to  this  point,  I  agree  that  the  Commu- 
nist Party  Is  not  outlawed.  But  then  comea 
the  stinger:  Section  4  of  the  bill  makes  it  a 
crime,  punUhable  by  $10,000  fine  and  10  years 
in  Jail  and  lota  of  United  States  citizenship, 
to  act  In  any  manner  with  Intent  to  estab- 
lish a  totalitarian  dictatorship  under  Com- 
munist control  In  the  United  States.  By 
definition  the  establishment  of  a  totalitarian 
dictatorship  Is  the  aim  of  the  Communist 
Party.  Registration  under  the  bill  Is  prima 
facie  evidence  of  guilt  of  the  crime  estab- 
lished by  section  4. 

Notice  the  words  "any  manner";  that 
means  writing,  or  speaking,  or  offering  a  con- 
stitutional amendment,  or  running  for  Con- 
gress, on  a  Communist  platform.  Now.  the 
leaders  and  members  of  the  Commtmlst  Party 
do  these  things.  Their  names  are  disclosed 
under  the  registration  provision  of  the  bUl, 
And  the  Inescapable  conclusion  is  that  the 
Department  of  Justice  mtist  prosecute  every 
single  one  of  them  for  a  crime. 

This  Is  not  all.  If  the  Communist  Party 
does  not  register  with  the  Attorney  General, 
as  required  by  the  act.  and  the  leaders  of  the 
Communist  Party  have  already  announced 
that  they  will  not  register,  then  section  10  of 
the  act  provides  that  they  all  must  be  prose- 
cuted in  the  courts  for  remaining  members 
of  the  Communist  Party.  Thus  the  bill  ex- 
poses all  Communists  to  criminal  prosecu- 
tion either  way— if  the  Communist  Party  reg- 
isters and  If  it  does  not  register.  Once  this 
bill  becomes  law,  it  will  be  a  crime  In  the 
United  States  to  be  a  member  of  the  Com- 
munist Party. 

To  my  mind,  this  Is  outlawing  the  Com- 
munity Party,  and  I  do  not  see  why  the  pro- 
ponents of  the  bill  try  to  gloss  over  thU  fact. 
It  Is  there  In  plain  unmistakable  language. 
Such  outlawry  of  a  group  Is  ui^constltu- 
tlonal.  The  freedom  of  expression  "h,hlch  js 
the  foundation  stone  of  democracy,  laid  down 
In  the  first  amendment,  means  freedom  to 
express  Ideas,  even  If  they  are  unpopular, 
dangerous,  or  even  subversive.  We  cannot 
forbid  the  advocacy  of  Ideas  by  legitimate  and 
lawful  means,  without  turning  our  barks  on 
our  whole  constitutional  develcpment.  We 
can  draw  the  line  at  acts  which  threaten  our 
security,  or  words  which  preaent  a  clear  and 
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danger  to  the  community,  but  berond 

*e  eaaaoi  go.     We  have  atatutes  on  the 

vhtch  protect  ua  against  any  clear  and 

t    danger    from    communism.     Among 

are  the  lykmage  Act,  operative  only  In 

of  war  <W  U.  8.  C.  A),  the  Peacetime 

Act   (18  U    8    C.  A.,  seca.  9  to  13). 

Organlzatlona    Registration    Act 

8  C.  A.,  aeca.  14  to  17) .  and  the  Foreign 

Registration  Act  (23  U.  8.  C.  A..  »eca, 

831). 

abould  iufBce.  or  U  we  need  noore 

they   should  be  drafted  along  the 

linea.  and  not  in  such  a  way  as  to  sCoop 

whole  school  of  political  theory   and 

It  criminal. 

Justice   Hughes   declared   a  decade 
•The  greater   the   lmportar»ce  »jI   safe- 
thc  country  from   incitements  to 
averthrow  of   our   instltuilona  by   force 
rlolcnce.  the  more  imperative  is  the  need 
pi  escrve  inviolate  the  constltuUonal  rights 
■peech.  free  press,  and  free  assembly 
jr    to    maintain    the    opportunity    for 
political  discussion,  to  the  end  that  go^ 
may  be  responsive  to  the  will  of  the 
and  that  changes,  if  dealred.  may  be 
ed   by   peaceful    means.     Therein   lies 
lec  jrlty  of  the  Republic,  the  very  fo'jnda- 
of  constltuUonal  government."  De  Jong* 
'egon    399  U.  8    3&3.  365). 
bill  of  tfc  s  nature  contains  unf(»^een 
for   Innocent   persons   and    groups. 
results   of   a  statute   which   interferes 
freedom  of  speech  are  impredlcuble. 
Chaffee  of  Harvard  University  has 
this  out  in  his  great  study  of  the 
legMatlon    passed   d\irtr.g   World 
I.     (Free  Speech  in  the  United  8tates, 
IMl  )     Once   you   cut   loose   In   a 
1  statute  from  clearly  defined  rules 
e^rldeace  or  standards  of  guilt,  and  try  to 
people  beesuae  at  their  member- 
tn  a  group  or  their  espousal  of  certain 
1    ideas,   you   sweep    Innocent    people 
the  net  of  the  law.     Dutrict  attomcya 
Juries,  under  local  pressures,  and  in  a 
atmosphere,  are  likely  to  turn  the 
of  the  law  on  local  crackpots  and  public 
The  very  existence  of  such  a  law 
innocent    people   and   dampens 
rtlaniBStrn      Kven  If  the  law  Is  ulti- 
held  to  be  unoonstltutional.  Its  effect 
stifle  debate  and  to  inflict  prosecution 
penalities  on  innocent  people  before  the 
Supteine  Court  can  catch  \xp  with  the  sltua- 
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majority  who  may  be  fighting  the  control  of 
a     Communist     clique?    Are     they     to     be 
branded  because  of  the  acUvltles  ot  persons 
whom  they  are  desperately  trying  to  unseatj 
The  House  Un-American  Activities  Com- 
mittee has  constantly  confused  and  muddled 
the  whole  problem  of  Communist-front  or- 
ganizations.    I  think  they  have  done  It  de- 
liberately    They  Imw  failed  to  distinguteh 
between  organlaatlaBs  which  are  infiltrated 
and  those  which  are  set  up  by  the  Commu- 
nist   Party    purely    as    fronts.     They    have 
damned  respectable  people  for  participation 
in  oq^aniaaUons  in  which  a  few  CommunisU 
have  wuiined  their  way  to  Influence.     I  be- 
lieve that  any  Attorney  General  would  do  a 
better  Job  In  this  field  than  the  House  Un- 
American    Activities   Committee,    but    I    am 
perfectly   aware  that  the   House  committee 
will   be  breathing  down   his   neck   insuting 
that  he  follow  their  own  policy  of  wholesale 
aiiisai  and  confusion,  and  I  am  not  sure  how 
long  he  can  resist  such  pressure.     This  bill 
is  an  attempt  to  put  the  Attorney  General  in 
the  dutches  of  the  Un-American  Activities 
Committee  and  control  his  operations  with 
respect  to  Communist  fronts. 

Nor  are  all  the  criminal  sections  of  the  bill 
more  accurate  or  precise  than  those  sections 
dealing  with  the  powers  of  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral. Section  4.  which  I  have  already  men- 
tioned. Is  ao  vague  and  ao  aweeping  In  the 
criminal  ofTenae  which  It  creates,  that  It  Is 
certain  to  injure  innocent  people.  The  bill 
nowhere  defines  a  totalitarian  political  dic- 
tatorship, and  yet.  section  4  makes  It  a  crlms 
to  advocate  one.  This  is  no  way  to  write  a 
criminal  statute,  particularly  since  the  pen- 
alties established  for  the  commission  of  this 
undefined  crime  are  the  moat  barbarous  In 
the  bUl,  namely,  the  fine  of  up  to  •lO.CXX)  and 
a  prison  sentence  of  up  to  10  yeara  and  loss 
of  United  States  citizenship. 

The  proponenu  of  the  bill  say  that  It  is 
dealgned  to  bring  the  Communist  Party  out 
into  the  open  Clearly  its  effect  is  Just  the 
opposite.  No  organization  la  going  to  ex- 
pose itself  throiigh  registration  to  the  whole- 
sale prosecution  awaiting  it  under  this  bill. 

I  would  like  to  see  the  Communists  out  In 
the  oiien.  I  think  they  can  be  driven  out 
Into  the  open.  The  way  to  do  It  la  to  lay 
down  a  positive  democratic  program  In  the 
unions,  in  political  organizations,  and  among 
the  other  groups  in  which  Communuts  op- 
erate, and  to  follow  up  this  program  with 
militant  democratic  action,  challenging  the 
Communists  openly  and  ahowing  them  up  as 
the  dtahoneet  muds  they  really  are. 

But  you  cant  beat  eommuniam  by  throw- 
lag  esbarraMing  queattoos  at  wttneases  In  a 
MMfrMilonal  hearing  You  Mat  rttig  It  to 
dMUi  with  •  elub  or  •  Hofaa.  Teu  eant 
burn  It  at  ib«  Mai*,    Ton  Mat  Mteli  H  la 
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hind  the  Iron  Cui-taln."  written  by  Hel>»r 
H.  Rice,  of  Huntington,  W.  Va.,  who  is 
a  past  national  president  of  the  Federal 
Bar  Association  and  the  former  secre- 
tary-general and  honorary  president  of 
the  United  Nations  League  of  Lawyeis. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Brticle 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcokd. 
as  follows: 

Behind  ths  Izon  CtrvrAur 
(By  Heber  H.  Rice) 

Pertinent  existing  facU  relative  to  the  Gov- 
ernment and  political  operations  of  the 
Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  »rill  ex- 
plain many  of  the  reaaons  for  the  difflculttes 
of  the  United  States  and  of  the  United  Na- 
tions in  their  efforts  to  obtain  tangible  ccxp- 
eration  from  Russia  in  world  peace  settle- 
ments up  to  this  time.  These  facts  as  pre- 
sented herein  are  obtained  from  encyclo- 
pedias, biographies,  articles  by  those  who  are 
recognized  as  having  certain  first  hand  inl<jr- 
matlon  and  from  other  authentic  sources. 

THX  sovirr  QtrrtKnunrr 

The  basic  governmental  authority  in  Rus- 
sia is  vested  In  the  Supreme  Soviet  of 
U.  S.  S.  R.,  conaif  ting  of  two  superlegislatlve 
chambera  with  equal  power,  elected  for  a 
period  of  4  years  and  which  meet  twice  a  year 
at  the  Kremlin  in  Moscow.  The  two  cham- 
bers are:  (1)  The  Soviet  of  the  Union  (con- 
sisting of  647  deputies,  one  elected  for  e.\ch 
300.(X)0  population)  and  (2)  the  Council  of 
Nationalities  (713  delegates),  selected  by  the 
Supreme  Soviet  of  each  of  the  16  Union  Re- 
publics (35  each)  aiul  by  each  of  the  19 
autonomotis  Republics  (11  each)  and  auton- 
omous Provinces  (5  each). 

These  two  chambers  Jointly  elect  the  Pre- 
sidium, a  body  consisting  of  1  President  16 
Vice  Presidents  laid  34  other  members,  which 
has  wide  administrative  powers  between  i  es- 
klons  of  the  Supreme  Soviet — such  ss  ratify- 
ing treatlea  and  declaring  war.  Iflcolal  II. 
Shvemlk  is  iU  president. 

The  Supreme  Soviet  selects  also  the  Corn- 
ell of  People's  Commissars  of  10  meml)ers 
which  acu  as  the  executive  and  adminis- 
trative organ  of  aute.  The  Council  is  in 
effect,  the  controlling  power  of  Russia.  It 
consists  of: 

Chsirman  Joseph  V  Stalin,  who  U  .Use 
Premier  of  Buasla. 

Vice  Chairman:  V  M  Molotov.  who  U  :ilso 
Poreign  Ifinleter. 

Pive  of  the  other  sight  members  appear  to 
Include: 

Andrei  Vyshlnsky,  who  Is  also  Deputy  for- 
fflftn  Minister 
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nlst  Party  since  1920  wis  formerly  Attorney 
General  of  Russia  and  a  vice  chairman  of 
the  People's  Commissars. 

Another  name  prominent  In  Soviet  affairs 
(though  possibly  not  a  Commissar— Is  Andrei 
A.  Gromyko,  former  Soviet  Ambassador  to 
the  United  States,  and  now  Soviet  Deputy 
Foreign  Minister  on  the  UN  Security  Council, 
but  Is  being  superseded  by  Jacob  A.  Malik, 
another  deputy  foreign  minister  who  for- 
merly conducted  Russian  foreign  policy  in 
the  Par  East. 

BOVnT   CONTROL    IN    TIIS    HANDS    OF    A    FEW 

The  foregoing  Insight  Into  the  personnel 
of  the  all-pcwerful  Council  of  People's  Com- 
missars and  the  significant  background  and 
Interwoven    political    relationships   outlined 
as  to  three  of  its  members  disclose  that  this 
council  Is  strongly  entrenched  and,  for  all 
practical  purposes  Is  the  same  group  as  the 
Communist  Party's  Political  Bureau  of  nine 
members  which    (as  explained  In   the  next 
paragraph)  controls  the  elections  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  two  chambers  of  the  supreme 
Soviet,  which.  In  turn,  choose  the  members 
of  the  Council  of  the  People's  Commissars. 
The  only  legalized  and  organized  political 
party  in  Russia  Is  the  Communist  Party  which 
controls  the  whole  governmental  machinery 
for  the  exercise  of  its  dictatorship,  though 
a  few  nonparty  candidates  are  permitted  to 
be  elected  to  office.    This  party  had,  in  1927, 
a  membership  in  Russia  of  774.000.  and  today 
the  membership  there  is  estimated  at  6.000.- 
000.  out  of  the  total  population  of  200.000,000. 
Joseph  V.  Stalin  has  been  the  Secretary  Gen- 
eral of  the  Communist  Party  since  1922.    The 
party  Is  controlled  by  a  central  committee  of 
71  members  which  selects  a  small  executive 
committee  of  9  members,  called  the  Political 
Bureau  which,  by  virtue  of  Its  position  of 
party    leadership,    makes    all    decisions    on 
policy,  which  are  followed  by  the  government. 
This  bureau  has  set  up  the  United  State 
Political    Department    (OGPU)    to    suppress 
any  counterrevolution— political  or  economi- 
cal— espionage    and    banditism,    and    which 
serves  as  Russia's  gestapo.    It  works  for  the 
stability  of  the  Communist  regime. 

From  the  foregoing  facU  It  U  observed 
that  SUlln,  with  three  or  four  of  his  select 
staff,  controls  the  electlor«,  he  being  the 
directive  force  of  the  CommunUt  Party 
(Which  la  the  sole  political  party  in  Russia). 

TH«    MAINTZNANCZ    OT    DlCTATOtlAL    POWEE 

The  paramount  problem  confronting 
Stalin  and  Molotov  today  is  how  to  maintain 
that  pov/er.  held  by  such  a  small  handful  of 
officials,  over  200.000,000  RUMlans  In  order 
to  aocompllsh  this  the  commissars  deem  It 
ntowurr  to  keep  from  the  people  all  favor- 
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under  the  Soviet  yoke,  but  the  number  of 
their  executions,  slaughters,  and  prison  vic- 
tims In  Siberia  resulting  from  the  efforts  to 
keep  the  people  under  complete  subjugation, 
may  never  be  known  to  the  outside  world. 
Also  It  should  be  borne  In  mind  that  Stalin 
holds  effective  control  over  the  Soviet  Army 
of  an  estimated  1.500.000  soldiers.  As  the 
age  of  Stalin  gradually  mounts,  his  mantle 
may  one  day  possibly  fall  upon  Molotov  (11 
years  his  junior)  who  is  now  performing 
many  of  the  heavy  responsibilities  of  gov- 
ernment— provided  the  people  do  not  decide 
to  discard  their  despotic  yoke  and  overthrow 
the  government. 

THE  RE.VSONS  FOR  SOVIET  LEADERS'  NONCOOPERA- 
TION   WITH    OTHER   NATIONS 

It  appears  to  be  a  necessary  part  of  the 
machinery  of  totalitarian  governments  (such 
as  Russia  is  and  Germany  was )  to  maintain  a 
constant    aggressive    action    against   foreign 
governments  In  the  form  of  quarrels,  or  cold 
war.  actual  hostilities,  or  slmUar  tiirmoU,  In 
order  to  keep  the  minds  of  the  people  upon 
Improvised  or  make-believe  foreign  foes  and 
away  from  the  thought  of  Internal  rebellion 
and  outbreaks.    It  Is  quite  clear,  that  Russia's 
external  aggression  will  continue  until  there 
Is    sufficient    show    of    external    force    from 
other  nations  to  stop  it.     It  Is  now  obvious 
that  force  alone  will  command  the  respect 
of  Russia.    Stalin  succeeded  to  Lenin's  pin- 
nacle   of    preeminence    In    the    Communist 
movement,  after  12  years  had  been  required 
by  Lenin  to  transfer  the  power  and  consoli- 
date. It  at  the  cost  of  millions  of  lives  and 
after  shaking  the  nation  to  Its  foundations. 
Stalin  Is  reported  to  approve  the  following 
quotation  of  Lenin :  "It  U  Inconceivable  that 
the  Soviet  Republic  should  continue  to  exist 
for  a  long  period  side  by  side  with  ImperalLst 
states.     Ultimately  one  or  the  other  must 
conquer.     Meanwhile  a  number  of  terrible 
clashes  between  the  Soviet  Republic  and  the 
bourgeois  states   are  inevitable."     (U.  S.  A. 
would  be  doubtlessly  first  of  all.)     Lenin  has 
also  said:  "It  Is  necessary     •     •     •     to  use 
any  ruse,  cunning,  unlawful  method,  evasion, 
and  concealment  of  truth,"  to  serve  Com- 
munist ends. 

The  Communists  claim  12.000.000  members 
outside  the  Soviet  frontiers.  Their  network 
of  advance  agents  and  organized  Communist 
parties  are  extended  to  every  Important 
country  in  the  world.  They  take  their  In- 
structions from  Moscow.  Russia  publUhes 
dally  fake  reports  regarding  the  United  States 
In  her  program  to  keep  her  people  hostile 
towards  America  or  believing  that  the  United 
States  Is  a  common  foe  to  them  or  to  their 
IdeflU.  Stalin  and  his  party  leaders  must 
keep  their  people  misinformed  or  uninformed 
and  under  rigid  policy  control  and  aufv*!!- 
lance  In  ofd*r  to  hold  iheir  power;   b«tt«8 
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supplies  and  equipment  which  saved  Russia 
from  Hitler's  dynamic  drive  during  World 
War  n.  The  Soviet  people  as  a  whole  are 
good  wholesome  people,  but.  belrtg  under  the 
yoke  of  the  dictators,  they  do  not  possess 
Individual  freedom  or  civil  rlghu  and  are 
greatly  restricted  In  their  religious  devotions. 
The  Soviet  dictators  are  atheists  and  have 
little  respect  for  religious  activities.  Re- 
cently, as  mentioned  above,  their  interna- 
tional restrictions  and  censorship  were 
tightened.  It  may  be  mentioned  also  In 
passing  that  the  former  Soviet  Ambassador, 
NovUtov,  whUe  In  Washington  in  1945  and 
1946,  was  personally  pleasant  and  cooperative 
with  the  American  people  so  far  as  his 
restrictions  from  Moscow  would  permit. 

The  article  lu  October  1947  In  the  Reader's 
Digest,  The  Only  Way  to  Deal  With  Russia, 
expresses  the  situation  In  these  words:   "We 
are  going  to  continue  for  a  long  time  to  find 
the  Russians  difficult  to  deal  with.    The  out- 
standing circumstance  concerning  the  Soviet 
regime  is  that  down  to  the  present  day  the 
men  in  the  Kremlin  (Soviet  AdmlnUtratlve 
quarters  In  Moscow)    have  continued  to  be 
predominantly   absorbed   with   the   struggle 
to  secure  and  make  absolute  the  power  they 
seized    in    1917.    They   have   endeavored    to 
secure  It  permanently  at  home  but  they  have 
also  endeavored  to  secure  It  against  the  out- 
side world.    For  their  Ideology  Uught  them 
that  the  outside  world  was  hostile  and  that 
their    duty    was    eventually    to    overthrow 
the    political    forces    beyond    their    borders. 
It  means  that  there  can  never  be  on  Mos- 
cow's side   any   sincere   alms   with   capital- 
istic   powers.      If    the    Soviet    Government 
occasionally  sets  Its  signature  to  documents 
which  would  Indicate  the  contrary,  this  U 
to  be  regarded  as  a  tactical  maneuver  per- 
missible in  dealing  with  the  enemy  (who  Is 
without  honor)  and  should  be  taken  In  the 
spirit  of  let  the  buyer  beware." 

Russia  knows  that  the  United  States  and 
the  other  allies  will  tolerate  a  considerable 
amount  of  back  talk  and  caustic  crlticUm 
without  thinking  of  going  to  war,  but  Rus- 
sia's continuation  In  the  United  Nations 
Assembly  shows  her  desire  not  to  be  com- 
pletely insolated  In  world  affairs. 

Stalin  and  his  associates  act  upon  the 
theory  that  communism  thrives  best  where 
there  is  chaos  and  turmoil.  Stalin  la  like 
Shakespeare's  Othello  who  said:  "Rude  am 
I  In  cpeech  and  little  blessed  with  the  soft 
phrase  of  peace."  He  does  not  believe  that 
peace  U  conducive  to  the  stability  of  the 
totalitarian  Soviet  Government,  and  hence  he 
cares  but  little  for  complete  peace  with  other 
nations.  Likewise  he  appears  to  have  but  llt- 
tl«  interest  In  peaceful  arbitrations.  There- 
fore, llUMla  wm  be  very  slow  in  yielding  any 
of  ttia  control  It  haa  nnre  unlned  over  middle 
■UrOMi  \}f  all"WlnB  tlen^-.'-t.iilr  nnUnm   to 
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SoTitt  dictators  believe  In  government 
orce  and  have  respect  only  for  force. 
served  In  bcth  World  Wars,  which 
were  Invited.  In  each  Instance.  largely 
weak  national  defense,  it  Is  the  writer's 
strohg  belief  that,  with  other  procedure  now 
p  rogress,  a  third  world  war  can  be  averted 
I  iklng  the  Initial  baalc  measures  of  tmild- 
ipcedUy  a  strong  national  defense,  and 
early  and  effective  preparation  to  meet 
war  emergency.  Including  prortslon  of  the 
proiipt  and  powerful  moblUaatlon  of  the 
Natl  on's  forces  and  war  equipment,  for 
If  a|id  whenever  neceasary. 


Meiiorial  Day  Address  bjr  Hoo.  Claad* 
Pepper,  of  Florida 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON  CLAUDE  PEPPER 

or  ruMUBA 
Dl  tux  SXNATS  OF  THE  CNITSD  STATSS       sea 

St^^urdau,  June  12  (legislative  day  0/ 
Tuesday,  June  1).  194i 

lit.  PEPPER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
uni  nimous  consent  to  have  Incorporated 
in  t  he  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  Memo- 
Day  address  which  I  made  at  Ricb- 
Bo  td.  Va..  on  May  31.  1S48. 

Ihere  being  no  objection,  the  address 
wmi  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricoao. 
M   ollows: 

▲  I  the  proud  grandson  of  3  Confederate 
•olC  ler  grandfathers,  and  a  no  leas  loyal 
grai  dmothera.  I  proudly  come  today  to  this 
capital  of  the  Co.nfederacy.  Tbla  great  city 
whl<  b  will  ever  be  the  capital  of  S-^uthero 
Mat  IflMnt.  Together  we  pay  bumble  hon- 
•9*  and  feaart-trlt  tribute  to  the  valoroiw 
Arny  of  the  Coaftderaey.  living  and  dead, 
and  tha  kindred  Amy  of  ttM  Zndepradencs 
of  Cuba  I  feel  peculiarly  at  homo  btrt  on 
tbe  auti  on  wblcto  many  of  my  anestten 
llve<,  and  fought  SPtf  BOW  many  sleep.  Mov 
AtU  14  It  la  tbat  w«  atoould  gather  here  today 
ta  t  lis  aolMnn  plac*  to  spaak  again  of  tbe 
vala  "OMB  deeda  of  those  who  He  here.  Kom 
flttl  ig  tbat  we  stand  together  again  In  an- 
otiM  r  OMBSortal  mereta*  to  rassMaaarat*  and 
ao  V  itfsdlaaaa  our  iivaa  and  wv  aaoNd  lM»i« 
to  ajeauae  so  worthy  of  their  graat  aaerlOaaa 
in  tba  perspective  of  hlatory.  mtm 
by  their  fidelity  to  their  faith..  We 
not  today  if  the  Bngllahman  wore  a 
rose  or  a  white  rose  for  we  luiow  that 
bot)  built  a  greater  Bngland.  And.  we  know 
tod^y  that  in  the  epoch  struggle  of  the  alxtiea 
beta  tbey  «no  were  the  gray  and  they 
tlM  bhM,  flODUlbuted  tiielr  own 
i%  atoaa  to  tha  adlfloa  of  a  aaore 
Union.  Who  today  «o%ikl  wlthiMld 
•ad  dutiful  regard  from  an  army  vl 
and  women,  the  grcatnem  of  whose  Uvea 
grandeur  of  whoa*  dying,  has  not  baaa 
aUace  the  age  of  chivalry?  Who 
say  that  theirs  waa  a  "lost  cause"  whiea 
has  (bad  such  strength  and  enduring  vitallry 
It  lliea  today  In  veneration,  and  In  the 
of  aaain  with  no  leaa  magnlflcanca  Umb 
ta*  Bir  Lancelot  of  the 
Rcbert  Cdward  Lee.  ahi 
and  handad  it  to  tali  wortky  i 
at  Appomattox. 


To  try  now  to  4br«w  aalde  the  veil  of  more 
than  four-eoora  yaara,  and  tNriug  back  even 
from  vivid  memory,  the  aoldlarly  men.  the 
saintly  women,  of  the  Confederacy,  and  make 
them  live  in  all  their  natural  glory  ia  no  more 
poaalble  than  to  bring  back  to  this  day  King 
Arthur  and  his  knightly  oourt.  or  the  cruel- 
led  Christ  upon  Hia  croM  aS  Calvarj. 

Tet  we  who  aee  In  Ita  loiiger  parapective 
Aaierican  history,  wttether  Its  starting  point 
be  St.  Augustine.  Jamestown,  or  Plymouth 
Rock,  can  aee  what  an  Immeaaurable  part  the 
■QBta  baa  ptayad  in  every  amantlal  raapact 
flf  ^mwifan  ma.  We  can  tsaaftna  ao  Aaaon* 
can  thinking  of  America  today 
Oaorge  Washington.  Patrick  Henry. 
Jefferson.  George  Uaaon.  Jamea  Monroe. 
Robert  K.  Lee.  Jeb  Stuart.  Stonewall  Jackson, 
and  their  comrades  upon  the  land  and  the 
sea.  upon  farm  and  In  factory.  In  home  and 
In  hovel,  who  gave  their  utmost  to  the  Im- 
perishable American  tradition.  From  the 
vantage  point  of  time,  we  can  now  aee  that 
conflict  of  forces,  that  clashing  of  ways  of 
life,  that  produced  this  inevitable  frightful 
strife.  As  we  see  the  scene  now  with  the 
calmer  view  of  time.  we.  who  do  not  bear  upon 
cur  own  bodies  the  scars  of  the  conflict,  may 
no  more  judge  aa  cruel  those  who  strove  to 
abolish  our  peculiar  institutions  than  their 
daacendants  may  rightly  charge  with  eal- 
lonaneaa  those  who  fought  for  their  preserva- 
tion. We  were  both  a  part  of  the  swwplng 
and  convervjlng  forcea  of  history  whirh  rushed 
together  like  two  mighty  rivers  and  after 
the  first  tumultuous  Junction  emerged  with 
a  new  unity  and  power  toward  tlie  Illimitable 
of  the  future. 
We  might  both  for  a  time  have  prayed  like 
the  Savlcr.r  In  Oethesemane  In  the  shadow 
of  the  Cross  that  "this  cup  might  paaa  from 
us."  yet  with  the  omniscience  of  history,  we 
Icnow  that  It  could  not  be;  that  our  ordeal, 
like  the  Saviour"*  sacrifice,  waa  part  of  the 
plan  of  Provldenee  for  the  emancipation  and 
salvation  of  a  Nation  In  a  new  spiritual  birth. 
Prom  the  greatest  casualty  llat  of  any  war  In 
history,  the  War  Betvreen  the  Stataa.  fought 
between  a  divided  Nation,  there  emerged  the 
strongest  Nation  In  all  recorded  time  with 
the  greatest  unity  of  any  peopla  on  earth. 
Hardly  three  decades  had  paaaed  from  Ap- 
pomattox before  Pittzhurh  Lee  and  Joaeph 
Wheeler  bastda  their  erstwhile  foes  were  lead- 
ing their  old  comrades  and  their  sons  from 
both  North  nt-"^  Unnth  in  a  common  muade 
for  Cuban  1  And  thu  was  but  a 

prelude  to  a  •..^,,^,<i  from  Betlaau  Word  and 
Chateau  Thierry  to  Berlin  and  Tokyo,  raging 
OT«r  the  whole  face  of  the  aartti  to  strike 
down  new  tyranntea.  to  llt>erata  new  vtrttma 
and  to  proclaim  and  to  aaaure  nav  dignity 
sad  aaeurlty  to  human  batngs  evaiyalMM  In 
the  world  when  wt  were  all  indisttngtiishatMy 
Americana 

The  path  of  prograos  haa  been  a  wrlueua 
one.  Nowhere  baa  It  been  free  of  Ita  mgfad 
rocka,  Ita  bitter  thorns,  nor  Its  onerous  bur- 
dans.  No  part  of  the  world  Is  without  Its 
praaaing  problems  of  the  moment,  without 
iU  challenges,  and  without  Its  Imponderables 
We  of  the  South  are  not  free  of  our  rwn 
yokea.  nor  our  cwu  birrters.  nor  of  our  dllem- 
maa.  We  have  not  yet  escftped  economic  dis- 
crimination, even  by  our  own  country  and 
countrymen.  We  have  not  yet  freed  our- 
selves from  the  shackles  of  poverty  and 
handlcapa.  many  of  which  have  been  forged 
by  our  fellow  citizens. 

We  have  not  yet  been  permitted  to  rise 
from  our  ruins  to  our  full  majesty  and  glory 
aad  atrangth  in  tha  fratamity  of  American 
Stataa.  Wa  hafa  liaan  strangled  instead  of 
atrangthened  in  removing  the  cause  of  many 
of  the  oondttiona  which  Um  aiMirt-aigbtcd  or 
tba  prajudieed  ao  often  ronrtamn. 

We  still  strxiggle  for  a  paat  aaw  amanci- 
pation — the  ec^ancipattan  of  tte  amaU  aouth- 
em  farmer,  the  sasaQ  aoatham  tasialniaaiinii. 
tha  amaii  soutlMtn  baaltar,  tha  mmUI  aouth- 
am    w(X'kman    and    workwoman.     We    still 


seek  tha  aaaans  to  give  to  every  south<xD- 
i>orn  tMkbc  and  ita  mother  tha  chance  to  live 
every  American  stiould  have  and  fav<ired 
AoMrlcana  now  have.  We  still  strive  to  reach 
for  southern  boys  and  girls  the  opportunities 
of  education  and  training,  for  health,  for 
open  doora  of  opportunity  wliich  every 
Amarlcan  aiu>uld  have,  and  favored  Amer- 
icana now  enjoy. 

We  atlU  search  for  that  mastery  of  our 
own  reaourcaa  and  the  capacity  to  lu^lng  tliem 
forth  and  to  strengthen  them  wiilcb  a  nicre 
favored  section  of  the  country  nuw  poaseiises. 

Wa  know  wa  of  the  South  need  Aaarica 
and  America  neada  tha  South.  Wa  are  flaah 
of  the  same  flesh,  bone  of  the  aaraa  bone. 
The  strength  of  the  whole  body  lies  in  the 
strength  of  Its  parts.  If  a  nation  could  not 
live  half  slave  and  half  free.  It  cannot  live 
today  In  ita  destined  strength.  dlTided  by  any 
kind  of  barrier. 

As  Jefferson  said  in  his  Inaugural  addreas, 
"We  are  all  PederalisU.  we  are  all  Repub- 
licana."  we  know  today  tiiat  wa  are  all  south- 
erners. Wa  are  all  westerners.  We  are  all 
northernera.  We  are  all  Americans.  As  wa 
iuive  a  common  deatlny.  we  luive  a  common 
duty.  Failure  anywhere  will  mean  failure 
for  ua  all. 

Never  did  a  nation  bear  stich  frightful  re- 
sponailulity  aa  is  otvs.  Never  did  decency. 
damocnu:y.  and  dignity  live  under  the  secu- 
rity of  a  single  hand  as  they  today  tinder 
American  protection  endure. 

The  world  knowa  little  really  atwut  democ- 
racy. We  will  never  be  able  to  explain  It  to 
them  by  telling  them  about  it.  We  miut 
show  It  to  them.  If  we  convert  tiiam  to  the 
American  way  of  life,  it  must  l>e  more  by  ex- 
tttan  by  precept. 

our  dilBculties  here  at  hooao. 
however  sliarp  the  horns  of  our  many  dl- 
lemmaa.  whatever  awesome  taalca  are  face,  we 
must  find  our  way  forward  in  the  damocratie 
way  of  life,  being  to  each  other  what  Frank- 
lin D.  Rooaevelt  called  the  good  neigfatxir. 
readutely  respects  lilmaelf  and 
raapacts  his  neighbor." 

Tha  South  Is  no  stranger  to  this  dema> 
cratle  way  of  life.  No  spokeamaa  for  human 
dtgnltv  and  development  ever  raacbad  higher 
tiian  tiM  words  of  Jefferson,  for  altuaa  prta- 
etples  and  prartlc<^  the  South  must  erar 
ba  tha  champion.  If  there  t>e  wrongs,  lat 
us  right  them  snd  spare  tha  nacaasuy  o( 
any  accusing  finger,  and  give  sympathetic 
aid  to  others  as  they  struggle  with  theirs 
Surely  in  no  part  of  America  does  human 
liberty,  human  fraadom.  fl'juri»h  rr.nr*  mt- 
uraily  than  In  that  part  of  the  country 
which  saw  and  still  reveres  the  planting 
of  tha  rooU  and  tradltlooa  of  Kngllab  ctvllt- 
aatlon 

As  wa  bare  In  America  have  achieved 
peace  over  a  vast  axaa  aoMmg  vaat  hosu  of 
paopie  and  puraue  a  eoauaon  aim  and  end. 
let  manJOnd  and  paoplaa  averywhara.  follow 
our  example.  Let  it  be  a  paople'i  world  and 
a  peaceful  world.  Do  not  thoaa  who  tiave 
died  deaerve  it?  Can  we  discharge  our  titist 
to  tiuwe  whose  dying  made  us  whst  we  are. 
better  than  by  Christian  fraternity  with 
one  another  and  by  the  propagation  of  those 
principiaa  to  paopla  everywhere? 

Thoaa  dead,  whom  we  honor  today,  have 
no  earthly  Immortality  except  liu-uugh  us  and 
those  who  ahaU  come  after  us.  They  are 
dead  upon  earth  if  they  do  not  live  In  us 
Tliey  will  ba  forgotten  here  unless  vce  who 
live  dally  aee  ttvem  In  our  deeds  and  in  oiu 
dreama.  In  thaaa  teitder  oaoments.  in  the 
presence  of  tha  dead  and  the  living,  as  in 
our  mamortes.  we  walk  softly  among  their 
badacfcad  gravaa  and  reach  cut  for  an  em- 
braea  viblch  can  ba  consummated  only  in  tlie 
Imagination  or  the  world  beyoad.  Let  us  bow 
ooe  iMadi  and  bend  our  shoulders  to  receive 
vpoa  oar  baefcs  the  sword  of  this  commis- 
sion to  a  knightly  service  to  those  high 
principles  and  purposes  for  wtUch  they  lived, 
fought,  and  died. 
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Let  all  Americans,  yes.  all  the  world,  see 
these  soldiers  of  the  South,  of  tiie  Cut>an 
war  of  liberation — yes,  all  who  died  for  their 
faith  as  Harry  Romalne  saw  the  worshipers 
of  their  many  faiths: 

"At  the  muezzin's  call  for  prayer. 
The  kneeling  faithful  thronged  the  aquara, 
And  on  Pushltara's  lofty  height 
The  dark  priest  chanted  Brahma's  might. 
Amid  a  monastery's  weeds 
An  old  Franciscan  told  his  beads; 
While  to  the  synagogue  there  came 
A  Jew,  to  praise  Jehovah's  name. 
The  one  great  Ood  looked  down  and  smiled 
And  counted  each  His  loving  child: 
For  Turk  and  Brahmin,  Monk  and  Jew 
Had  reached  Him  tiirough  the  gods  they 
knew." 


Jpsiah  William  Bailey 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CLYDE  R.  HOEY 

or  NOXTH  CAXOLINA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  June  14  (legislative  day  of 
Tuesday,  June  1),  1948 

Mr.  HOEY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  inserted  in 
the  Appendix  to  the  Record  my  tribute  to 
the  late  Senator  Josiah  W.  Bailiy,  in  ac- 
cordance with  Senate  Resolution  212, 
adopted  at  this  .session.  In  addition  to 
this  address,  I  wish  the  remarks  which 
I  made  in  the  Senate  on  January  3,  1947, 
in  announcing  the  death  of  Senator 
Bailey  to  be  Included  and  printed  In  the 
volume  dedicated  to  his  memory. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tribute 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Mr.  President.  Josiah  William  Bailit 
was  elected  to  the  United  States  Senate 
from  North  Carolina  In  November  1930. 
and  entfred  upon  the  discharge  of  hla 
duties  in  the  Senate  on  March  4,  1931. 
He  was  reelected  for  another  term  of  6 
years  In  November  1930,  and  for  an- 
oUAar  almllar  term  in  November  1943, 
and  MTved  until  his  death  at  his  home 
in  Raleigh,  N.  C,  on  December  IS,  1946. 
While  he  was  cldcted  for  a  total  of  18 
yearn,  he  served  nnrly  16  years  before 
bis  useful  career  ended  In  death. 

Senator  Bailey  was  wholly  a  North 
Carolina  product.  He  was  born  In  the 
State,  educated  In  her  public  schools  and 
at  Wake  Forest  College;  studied  law 
under  Dr.  Samuel  F.  Mordecal  and  at 
Wake  Forest  Law  School,  licensed  to 
practice  law  by  the-  supreme  court  of 
North  Carolina  In  1908;  and  filled  many 
positions  of  prominence  and  importance 
in  the  State,  and  spent  his  whole  life  in 
North  Carolina,  with  the  exception  of  the 
years  when  he  was  temporarily  away 
from  the  SUte  serving  In  the  Senate  in 
Wa.shington. 

Senator  Bailfy  was  bom  at  Warren- 
ton.  N.  C.  on  September  14.  1873.  After 
completing  his  high  school  course  and 
graduating  from  Wake  Forest  College, 
he  succeeded  his  distinguished  father  as 
editor  of  the  Biblical  Recorder,  the  offi- 
cial organ  of  the  great  Baptist  denomi- 
nation in  North  Carolina  and  served  In 
this  capacity  from  1893  to  1907,  and 
achieved  distinction  and  fame  as  a  bril- 


liant writer  and  publicist.  In  the  mean- 
time he  served  as  a  member  of  the  State 
board  of  agriculture  from  1896  to  1900, 
and  was  Democratic  Pr^idential  elector- 
at-large  In  1908.  He  began  the  practice 
of  law  after  obtaining  his  license  in 
1908  and  readily  established  a  large 
practice.  In  1913  he  was  appointed  col- 
lector of  Internal  revenue  for  the  east- 
em  district  of  North  Carolina  by  Presi- 
dent Woodrow  Wilson  and  served  until 
1921.  In  1915  he  was  a  member  of  a 
State  constitutional  commission  and 
rendered  valuable  service  to  the  State  in 
that  capacity. 

After  retiring  from  the  office  of  collec- 
tor of  intemal  revenue  in  1921,  Senator 
Bailey  formed  a  law  partnership  with 
his  distinguished  father-in-law.  Hon. 
James  H.  Pou,  of  Raleigh,  who  was  one 
of  the  outstanding  lawyers  in  the  State, 
and  this  firm  enjoyed  an  extensive  and 
lucrative  practice.  Upon  his  election  to 
the  Senate  in  1930,  Senator  B.uley  with- 
drew from  active  participation  in  the 
firm. 

Senator  Bailey  was  married  in  1916  to 
Edith  Walker  Pou.  a  young  woman  of  rare 
charm  and  grace  and  the  brilliant  daugh- 
ter of  distinguished  parents,  Hon.  James 
H.  Pou  and  Mrs.  Pou.  Five  children  were 
born  to  this  marriage,  to  wit:  James  H. 
Pou  Bailey.  Mrs.  William  J.  Primm,  Jo- 
siah W.  Bailey.  Jr..  Edith  Pou  BaUey, 
and  Sally  Bailey.  In  all  the  relations 
of  life  Senator  Bailey  was  faithful  and 
loyal,  thoroughly  devoted  to  his  family, 
happy  in  his  home,  and  strong  in  his 
faith  in  God  and  his  fellow  man. 

Senator  Bailey  was  a  student,  a  think- 
er, a  logician,  an  orator,  and  a  master  of 
« debate.  He  was  wel  informed  on  all 
^  subjects  and  could  discourse  intelligently 
and  entertainingly  on  any  question  of 
domestic  policy  or  international  ccncem. 
He  was  eminent  as  editor,  lawyer,  ex- 
ecutive, legislator,  and  advocate,  and 
throughout  his  whole  career  a  real  cru- 
sader for  causes  which  he  espoused  and 
to  which  he  gave  his  militant  leadership. 
He  was  a  born  fighter.  He  never  ran 
away  from  any  sort  of  fight  and  his  cour- 
age matched  his  great  ability.  The  fa- 
mous debates  in  which  he  was  engaged 
during  his  service  in  the  Senate  demon- 
strated his  outstanding  ability  and  his 
unsurpassed  power  of  analysis,  as  well  as 
his  logical  and  powerful  presentation  of 
his  views  and  arguments.  The  speech 
delivered  by  him  In  the  Senate  during 
the  famous  court  bill  fight  takes  first 
rank  as  one  of  the  great  deliverances 
of  all  lime  In  the  Senate  and  is  often 
referred  to  In  connection  with  the  mem- 
orable addresses  of  Daniel  Webster, 
John  C.  Calhoun,  Henry  Clay,  and  other 
great  orators  and  advocates  of  other 
years. 

Senator  Bailey  waa  chairman  of  the 
powerful  Commerce  Committee  of  the 
Senate  at  the  time  of  his  death.  He  had 
served  on  many  Important  committees 
and  had  an  influential  part  in  shaping 
legislation  during  his  whole  period  of 
service.  He  was  known  for  his  clear 
thinking,  his  Independence  of  action,  and 
his  courageous  leadership.  He  never 
sought  the  jxjpular  side  nor  chose  the 
easy  way.  He  was  guided  by  a  high  sense 
of  duty  aad  moved  majestically  toward 


the  goal  which  he  set  for  himself  without 
regard  to  consequences  to  his  political 
fortunes  or  his  future  successes.  At  a 
result,  he  alienated  some  support  ^nd 
aroused  some  criticism,  but  he  never 
failed  to  bare  his  breast  to  the  enemy 
and  fight  boldly  in  the  open,  neither  giv- 
ing nor  asking  quarters. 

This  phase  of  the  life  of  Senator  Bailey 
Is  most  effectively  presented  in  an  article 
from  the  Houston  (Tex.)  Post,  which 
reads  as  follows: 

THX    HABD    WAT 

Back  in  1937,  a  friend  of  the  late  Senator 
Josiah  Bailet.  of  North  Carolina,  asked  him 
VFhy  he  deliberately  bucked  the  New  Deid 
when  It  would  be  so  much  easier  and  profit- 
able to  go  along  vrtth  the  tide.  Jack  Dlorme, 
of  Houston,  has  sent  the  Post  a  copy  of 
Bau-et's  reply,  with  a  note  saying.  "I  think 
the  first  page  of  this  letter  Is  the  grandest 
thing  m  the  way  of  a  political  declaration  I 
have  ever  read  In  all  my  life." 

The  Senator's  political  declaration  follows: 

"I    remember    one    Pontius    Pilate.      He 
pleased  his  crowd  and  let  them  slay  their  best 
friend.     He  went  the  easy  way.     80  he  held    . 
the  governorship.    I  do  not  admire  him,  but 
he  was  a  smart  politician. 

"I  remember  one  Peter — a  fisherman,  who 
declared  to  the  people  demanding  that  he 
agree:  We  ought  to  please  God  rather  than 
men.  He  went  the  hard  way.  They  tell  me 
he  lost  his  life  on  a  cross.     But  I  admire  him. 

"I  remember  Christopher  Columbus,  the 
majority  of  whose  sailors  demanded  that  he 
turn  back,  but  who  nevertheless  pressed  on. 
He  went  the  bird  way.  But  he  was  most 
unpopular  with  his  crew.  But  he  discovered 
America. 

"I  remember  Robert  E.  Lee,  who  refxised  the 
command  of  the  Union  Army,  and  all  the  re- 
wards of  the  national  gratitude,  to  do  his 
duty  to  his  State.  He  went  the  hard  way. 
There  were  some  who  called  him  a  traitor. 
And  there  are  those  to  whom  be  Is  an  Inspira- 
tion. 

"I  remember  Moses,  who  chose  to  dwell  in 
the  Unts  of  the  wandering  tribes  of  Israel 
rather  than  tha  palaces  of  the  Pharaohs. 
He  went  the  hard  way.  He  dlad  in  tha 
Wilderness,  but  Ood  gave  him  a  mountain- 
top  to  die  on — and  ha  is  still  on  the  moun- 
tain. 

"I  remambar  Him  who  said  to  the  Pharl- 
saas,  'Your  fathers  stoned  tha  prophata  and 
you  build  monumenu  to  tliam.'  Ha  knew 
tha  hard  way.  Ha  dlad  on  tha  Instrument 
of  the  siavs's  torture.  But  aU  man  look  t« 
Him  on  that  croas. 

"Nona  of  thaaa  wars  popular  man.  Thaf. 
unlike  PUaM,  want  against  tha  tlda  of  pubUtf 
opinion.    Nona  of  them  was  ever  governor. 

"60  if  Z  have  made  my  choice,  you  must 
say  that  X  chooaa  tha  hard  way:  that  I  did 
not  choose  It  because  I  was  a  fool,  or  wU- 
fully;  that  I  chose  It  unselfishly,  but  for  tha 
people  who  have  trusted  me  and  hon- 
ored'me." 

There  was  another  side  to  Senator 
Bailey,  which  was  revealed  only  to  his 
family  and  intimates.  He  not  only 
wrote  fine  prose,  but  he  had  the  Imagi- 
nation and  the  soul  of  a  poet.  Just  for 
pastime  or  in  moments  of  meditation, 
he  would  write  a  poem  occasionally. 
Following  are  two  which  reveal  his  deep 
and  fervent  sentiment.  One  Is  entitled 
"Dusk"  and  the  other  "Evening  Prayer," 
giving  some  Insight  into  his  strong  reli- 
gious faith: 

xmsx 
Lo.  tranquil  dusk,  in  purple  robe  and  gray. 

Hath  come  to  shrive  ApoUo's  latest  son. 
And  sings  sweet  requiem  for  dying  day 

As  swift  he  fades  Into  oblivion  t 
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<  venlng  ttar  a  lonely  candle  burn* 
Ab^ve  bright  patha  or  gold  to  gates  ajar— 
„  dear  the  homing  heart  returns 
dally  quest  or  alien  lands  afar. 
Ide   of   light   ebba   out   and   ahadowa 
rail— 

spirit's  hour  Is  come.  th«  soul  br«ak» 
free 

thly  bond.  and.  answering  the  call 
tMixM,  dotli  hearken  to  eiernlty. 
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APPENDIX  TO  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 


KVXMINO  paATm 
Now  Shadows  deep  have  barred  the  gate  or 
day 
Ani  I  Vesper  leads  his  shining  hosts  on  high, 
&ifol  ling  night  with  quiet  tovKb  and  sway 

Do  h  still  the  world — alone  with  Ood  am  I. 
Dear  3od.  Thou  art  the  pillow  or  my  soul. 

My  pUot  Thou  upon  life's  pathless  se*. 
My  n  fuge  sure  and  my  eternal  goal. 

InUtorm  and  calm  hold  Thou  my  way  to 
Thee. 

For  ikith  1  pray.  In  Thee  to  And  repose. 
Aa^rcd  that  Thou  Thine  own  m  love  wilt 
kMp 

By  gface  of  Him.  Thy  Son.  ralr  Sharon's  rose. 
Ard  lay  me  down  In  holy  peace  to  sleep. 

I  vould  not  close  this  brief  tribute  to 
Senutor  Bailiy  without  expressing  my 
own  sense  of  personal  loss  in  his  passing. 
He  \  ras  my  friend  for  over  a  half  century. 
He  1  nea.'iured  up  to  all  the  standards  by 
whl<  h  men  determine  greatne».  and  in 
the  oyalty  of  his  life  and  the  whiteness 
of  h\>  soul  he  won  and  held  the  esteem 
and  affection  of  all  who  were  permitted 
to  eiter  into  the  charmed  circle  of  his 
Intii  late  friends.    Gkxl  bless  his  memory. 

fi.  President,  I  wish  to  have  Inserted. 
folU  wing  my  remarks,  an  address  to 
the  people  of  North  Carolina,  prepared 
by  S  enator  Bailiy  a  short  time  before  his 
deal  h  in  December  1946.  and  which  he 
had  intended  to  release  for  publication 
upo  1  the  convening  of  the  Eightieth  Con- 
gre5s  in  January  1947  announcing  his 
retiement  from  Congress  upon  the  ex- 
piration of  the  term  to  which  he  had 
beeii  previously  elected.  This  is  a  very 
abk  and  thoughtful  address  and  may 
«eU  be  regarded  as  his  last  will  and 
test  iment  on  public  questions  and  gov- 
erniieutai  policies.  The  address  fol- 
lows : 
To  tie  Ptople  of  North  Carolina 

I I  ball  not  be  a  candidate  in  1948.  Pbyst- 
dan  I  advise  that  I  may  recover  rully  rrom  my 
rece:  it  Ulneas  and  be  able  to  perrorm  the 
dutl  >8  of  a  Senator  through  the  remainder 
of  n  y  present  term.  This  I  hope  to  do.  | 
wou  d  be  unwilling  to  attempt  more.  It 
will  be  better  to  elect  In  1943  to  the  Senate 
somi  one  In  the  full  vigor  of  the  prime  of 
of  IKe. 

CHATTrXJl.  TO  PIOFTB 

In  making  thl.s  decision  I  have  been  moved 
to  Usue  a  statement  which  follows : 

I  ,  ihall  always  be  grateful  to  the  people  of 
Nori  h  Carolina  ror  the  great  honor  they  gave 
fcnd  the  trust  they  reposed  In  me.  It 
led  to  me  rrom  the  outset  that  the  least 
I  CO  ild  do  by  way  or  appreciation  was  to  be 
hon  fst  with  them.     This  I  h.^ve  done. 

I  »uld  not  support  a  considerable  number 
of  D  leasures  put  rorward  by  President  Rooae> 
velt  because  upon  reading  them  it  was  plain 
to  lie  that  they  were  unsound  and  the  long- 
run  consequences  would  be  bad  ror  the  peo- 
ple i  voted  against  the  Wagner  Act.  for 
exai  aple.  It  waa  and  U  a  plain  piece  of  polit- 
ical ctaM  legislation.  We  now  see  Its  con- 
sequence*. Piirportlng  to  avoid  strikes.  It  Is 
an  nducement  to  strike.  Propcsing  to  tree 
tne  workingmcn.  It  has  plafced  them 
the  power  of  labor 


Ths  question  In  America  today  Is  whether 
the  country  Mb/dl  be  run  by  the  people  or 
by  the  labor  leaders  not  responsible  to  the 
people.  This  question  must  b*  settled  and 
be  settled  right.  No  man  should  be  elected 
to  the  Senate  from  North  Carolina  who  does 
not  ring  clear  on  this  Issue. 

paxDicTO  ExroaMiNO  or  act 
The  act  can  be  reformed  and  I  think  it  wUl 
be.     It  would  have  been  rerormed  long  ago 
but  for  the  power  of  the  labor  organizations 
in  the  Senate.     The  worklngmen  ought  to 
be  rree.     They  ought  to  be  rree  to  Join  a 
union  or  not  to  Join  one.     Employers  ought 
also  to  be  rree.     The  labor  unions  can  be 
made  to  do  bargaining  and  prevented  rrom 
dictating.     They    are    now    not    baiRalnlng, 
but  dictating.    Certain  or  the  railroad  unions 
went  so  rar  as  to  vote  ror  a  strike  ag.ilnst 
this  Government  In  the  midst  or  the  war. 
It  was  a  plain  and  shamerul  threat  to  deliver 
the  country  over  to  our  enemies  unless  the 
labor  leaders  should  have  their  way.     They 
would   have  deprived  our   Oghtlng   men   of 
rood  and  munitions  on  the  Oelds  or  battle. 
Recently  they  and  others  have  been  Inflict- 
ing untold  Injury  upon  the  entire  popula- 
tion.    They   were   paraljrzlng   the   American 
economy.       Their     demands     are     demands 
upon  every  person.     They  should  not  have 
this    fwwer.     Regardless    or    the    merits    or 
their  demands  they  ought  not  have  power  to 
Injure  the  people  or  this  country.     None  may 
be  tru.«ted  with  such  power. 

NO  aXASOM  POB  CONrnSTOM 

They  are  not  putting  rorward  any  argu- 
ment for  these  demands,  but  saying  in  plain 
language  we  must  have  our  way  or  the  Amer- 
ican people  must  pay  the  price  or  suffering 
and  ruin.  There  Is  no  right  to  do  thU  or 
anything  like  It.  Any  Individual  has  a  right 
not  to  work  at  any  given  task,  but  no  group 
of  people  has  a  right  to  Injure  and  punish 
others  in  order  to  dictate  terms  to  their  em- 
ployer. Woodrow  Wilson  was  clear  enomh 
on  thU  subject  In  1918.  and  there  Is  no  reason 
for  confusion.  There  Is  no  moral  right  for  a 
group  cf  men  to  strike  and  hold  up  the  people 
or  this  country,  preventing  others  rrom  work- 
ing, and  inflicting  untold  injury  upon  mU- 
llons. 

A  government  that  will  not  put  an  end  to 
this  sort  or  thing  Is  not  worthy  to  be  called  a 
government.  The  ract  Ls  that  the  American 
people  have  never  railed  to  respond  appropri- 
ately to  such  a  challenge;  whenever  any 
group  has  assumed  power  to  subordinate  the 
general  welfare  to  its  special  Interest,  people. 
President,  and  Congress  have  uught  it  the 
necessary  lesson;  and  so  long  as  this  shall  t>e 
their  way.  this  Republic  is  secure  as  a  Gov- 
ernment or  and  ror  the  people.  This  ^  pre- 
cisely what  has  Just  happened,  and  It  Is  most 
heartening. 

LCi.K    CO30    WIU.    THIOrCH    I  lAPlM 

The  worklngmen  ought  to  bear  in  mind 
that  they  always  have  the  sympathetic  good 
win  or  their  rellow  men.  and  that  they  lose 
it  only  when  they  permit  imwlse  leaders  to 
put  them  in  the  position  of  ignoring  the 
public  Interest. 

We  can  apply  our  antitrust  laws  to  mo- 
nopolistic practices  in  labor  relations  Just  as 
we  can  apply  them  to  any  other  relations 
affecting  commerce  among  the  States — and 
we  should  do  It.  We  ought  to  restore  the 
remedy  of  Injunction  to  prevent  irreparable 
injury.  The  labor  leaders  have  repudiated 
collective  tiargalnlng  and  undertaken  to  sub- 
stitute dictatorial  demand  ror  It. 

Labor  has  no  more  right  to  Interfere  with 
commerce  than  an3rone  else,  and  It  Is  the 
duty  of  the  Congrees  to  protect  commerce 
and  to  preserve  Its  rreedom.  Only  the  Con- 
gress may  regulate  Interstate  and  rorelgn 
commerce.  It  has  plenary  power  to  do  so. 
Employers  have  a  right  to  present  their  ease 
to  their  employees  and  they  also  have  a  right 
to  select  their  employees.  Granted  a  man 
has  a  personal  right  to  strike,  he  has  no 


right  to  a  Job  he  has  lert.  As  matters  now 
stand  a  man  has  to  belong  to  a  union  and 
obey  lu  boss  in  order  to  get  a  Job.  There 
can  be  no  right  to  prevent  others  rrom  work- 
ing. This  Is  not  rreedom.  It  Is  coercion.  Nor 
do  men  have  right  to  Join  In  a  mutual  move- 
ment to  stop  production  and  thereby  par- 
alyse commerce. 

T7N10MS  UUST  BZ  KTU)  LIABLX 

If  collective  bargaining  shall  be  preserved, 
the  labor  unions  must  be  required  to  per- 
rorm their  contracts  cr  be  held  liable  in 
damages. 

Controversies  ought  to  be  settled  in  cur 
courts  or  Justice,  and  not  by  boards,  com- 
missioners, or  panels. 

The  CIO  and  the  PAC  Ire  now  invading  the 
Southern  Sutes  and  in  particular  they  are 
Invading  the  Democratic  primaries.  They 
have  captured  the  Democratic  Party  in  the 
North  and  propose  to  capture  It  In  the  South 
The  CIO  and  PAC  are  political,  parties  and 
they  are  united  In  the  American  Labor 
Party — confessedly  a  radical  claas  party. 

The  American  people  will  be  well  advised 
to  reallae  that  the  proresslonsl  Communist 
proceeds  by  way  or  deceit.  He  will  proress  to 
be  a  Democrat  In  order  to  carry  his  poinf. 
He  intends  that  the  American  Labor  Party 
bhall  take  our  party  over.  The  people  of 
North  Carolina  will  do  well  to  8Uii(>ect  any 
candidate  who  Is  supported  by  the  CIO  or 
PAC.  whether  In  the  primary  or  the  general 
election.  They  have  drawn  the  issue  and  we 
must  meet  It.  It  Is  an  Issue  we  must  meet 
squarely  and  In  the  open,  and  any  man  who 
runs  ror  ofBce  without  rrankly  stating  his 
position  ought  to  be  voted  against.  Amongst 
other  things  they  propose  to  overthrow  white 
supremacy  in  the  South,  and  vote  great 
masses  or  the  Ignorant  ror  their  foul  pur- 
poses. 

CSAVX  PASTT  DANCES  SKKN 

If  this  movement  by  the  CIO-PAC  shall 
succeed  there  Is  grave  danger  that  the  Dem- 
ocratic Party  will  go  the  way  or  the  Liberal 
Party  In  England;  that  Is,  be  ab8ort>ed  by 
the  Labor  Party. 

I  have  been  greatly  disturbed  by  the  In- 
ternational situation.  So  far  Russia  has 
made  a  policy  or  dissent  and  obstruction. 
There  are  those  who  think  that  Russia  does 
not  Intend  to  destroy  the  United  Nations 
Organization.  It  is  my  opinion  that  Russia 
does  not  Intend  to  go  along  with  it  unless 
Russia  can  have  her  way.  She  means  to 
dominate  Europe  and  Asia,  and  then  the 
whole  world.  There  is  evidence  that  Russia 
is  operating  In  this  country  now  by  way  of 
propaganda  and  Infiltration.  Her  partisans 
are  everywhere  professing  on  some  occasions 
to  be  Republicans,  and  professing  on  others 
of  being  Democrats,  but  being  at  heart  Com- 
munists loyal  to  Russia  and  not  to  the 
United  Str.tes  This  Issue  la  drawn  In  this 
country  and  in  the  world. 

If  the  United  Nations  orgs^lzation  rails, 
this  does  not  necessarily  mean  war.  It  does 
mean  that  it  wUl  be  necessary  rcr  us  to  get 
along  In  a  world  not  rully  organized  ror  peace, 
which  will  be  most  dilBcult.  We  must  avoid 
war.  engaging  therein  only  when  the  Inde- 
pendence of  this  country  and  the  security  of 
our  people  are  plainly  at  stake.  Isolation  Is 
obsolete.  But  Internationalism  dees  not 
predicate  that  our  country  must  have  a  hand 
in  every  controversy  or  that  we  should  as- 
sume responsibility  everywhere.  Let  us  press 
in  all  events  for  a  world  organization  to  pre- 
sen-e  peace  throughout  the  earth. 

NTZD    UICBTT    AKMT    AND    NAVT 

This  cotmtry  can  get  along  in  the  existing 
circumstances  only  by  way  or  being  armed  to 
the  teeth.  We  must  have  a  mighty  Army  and 
a  mighty  Navy  and  a  mighty  Air  Force,  and  a 
mighty  Industrial  and  agricultural  capacity, 
and  everything  In  armaments  that  will  give 
us  superiority.  The  way  to  peace  ior  America 
In  such  a  world  is  by  way  of  being  so  strong 
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that  we  wUl  be  able  to  beat  down  into  the 
dust  or  ruin  any  nation  that  attacks  us — Just 
as  we  t>eat  Japan  down  and  Germany  down. 
They  will  not  attack  us  again.  They  at- 
tacked us  because  they  thought  we  were 
weak.  If  they  had  known  we  were  strong 
they  would  not  have  dared  lift  a  hand  against 
us.  ir  they  had  known  5  years  ago  what  they 
know  now  there  would  have  been  no  world 
war,  and  we  would  have  been  delivered  from 
the  ordeal  through  which  we  passed  In  great 
tribulation.  We  must  not  run  the  risk  of 
being  attacked  again.  We  must  avoid  war 
and  establish  our  peace.  And  In  order  that 
we  may,  we  must  be  so  strong  that  every  na- 
tion will  know  that  we  have  the  power  to 
crush  and  to  destroy  any  who  rise  against  us. 
This  Is  hard  doctrine,  but  It  Is  necessary.  We 
may  hope  for  a  time  when  the  nations  disarm 
In  the  Interest  of  peace,  but  we  mu«t  not  be 
the  first  to  disarm.  We  must  not  disarm 
until  we  know  that  every  other  nation  is  dis- 
arming. This  Is  why  I  am  for  the  selective 
service  and  compulsory  military  training.  I 
am  for  the  peace  and  security  or  our  country. 

SHOtnj)  ACT  IN  szLT-nrraisT 

I  do  not  think  we  should  tie  otirselves  up 
with  the  desUny  or  the  United  Kingdom  of 
Great  Britain.  We  should  be  as  friendly  as 
possible  with  every  nation,  but  should  act 
only  in  our  own  seir-irterest.  I  voted  for  the 
lend-lease  bUl  In  order  to  get  time  in  which 
to  prepare  this  country  for  the  war  which  was 
surely  coming.  Mr.  Roosevelt  felt  that  be 
could  bead  off  the  war. 

I  followed  Mr.  Roosevelt  in  his  measures 
of  foreign  policy  prior  to  and  throughout  the 
war.  This  was  because  I  was  persuaded  that 
he  was  doing  everything  to  keep  this  country 
out  or  the  war,  and  once  In  he  was  doing  all 
possible  to  win.  He  wa^  mistaken  because  he 
did  not  give  Japan  credit  ror  the  ignorance 
under  which  that  country  was  laboring. 

There  is  no  reason  why  we  should  attach 
our  fate  to  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great 
Britain.  We  cannot  fight  her  battles,  nor 
can  we  afford  to  make  her  foreign  policy  ours. 
We  must  have  our  own  rorelgn  policy — the 
policy  or  being  strong,  firm,  and  peaceful, 
and  of  getting  into  no  controversy  except  In 
dear  defense  of  our  own  country. 

DXaXCr   tAAMS   NOT   WISX  FOLICT 

I  am  not  opixwed  to  the  loans  to  foreign 
nations,    except    through    the    International 
Bank  authorized  by  the  Bretton  Woods  agree- 
ment.   I  was  paired  against  the  loan  to  Great 
Britain.    I  shall  not  support  a  direct  loan 
for  Russia  nor  for  France  nor  for  any  other 
country.     It  Is  not  wise  policy.     I  question 
whether  we  have  the  right  in  time  of  peace 
to  tax  the  American  people  ror  the  sake  of 
the   economy   of   any   other   nation.    Other 
nations  wUl  depend  upon  us  and  call  upon 
us  again  and  again  as  long  as  they  find  we 
can  be  persuaded  to  borrow  money  and  send 
It  to  them.     We  owe  too  much   now.    We 
have  enough  here  at  home  to  take  care  of 
our  own  people  and  their  security  without 
undertaking  to  fight  either  the  domestic  or 
foreign  battles  of  other  nations.     Our  true 
course  is  to  play  the  role  of  umpire  In  the 
United  Nations  organization  in  matters  or 
no  import  to  us.  undertaking  to  see   that 
Justice  is  done  and  that  the  American  se- 
ctirlty  Is  protected.    We  cannot  be  a  dlsln- 
Urested  umpire  in  all  cases.    We  must  resolve 
every  doubt  In  favor  of  the  security  of  our 
country.     I  do  not  think  we  should  be  In- 
volved In  the  small  quarrels  of  the  little  na- 
tions of  Europe  and  other  portions  or  the 
earth.     Their  interests  and  Ideas  are  entirely 
d afferent  from  ours.    We  should  protect  the 
Western  Hemisphere  and  we  wUl  have  our 
hands  full  doing  that.     It  Is  no  concern  of 
ours   what  sort  of  government   Spain   may 
have,  or  whether  Russia  is  communistic  or 
not.  or  whether  France  is  communistic  or 
not.     Let  them  have  such  a  government  as 
they  please.     Let  us  preserve  the  American 
Republic  as  received  from  our  fathers  and 
proved  by  experience. 


WAS   rOIXOWEH   OP   WILSON 

When  I  took  the  oath  of  Senator  I  was  re- 
solved to  preserve  this  Republic  In  the  true 
character  in  which  it  had  served  our  people 
so  weU  for  150  years.  I  was  more  a  follower 
of  Woodrow  Wilson  than  of  any  other  person. 
It  seemed  to  me  he  understood  the  character 
of  our  Government  and  was  determined  to 
preserve  It.  I  read  all  of  his  works  In  the  In- 
terim between  my  nomination  and  the  time 
I  took  my  oath  as  Senator.  I  do  not  regret 
the  fight  I  made,  but  I  do  not  think  It  was 
won.  I  did  my  best.  We  will  never  know 
what  was  averted.  I  do  not  think  the  fight 
has  been  lost,  although  I  realize  our  Republic 
has  been  changed  to  a  great  degree  and  very 
much  to  Its  injury.  Much  may  be  retrieved 
that  now  seems  lost. 

Let  me  conclude  with  one  remark:  Before 
the  war  our  country  had  run  a  deficit  of 
about  $3,000,000,000  every  year  since  1932. 
No  country  has  ever  spent  the  earnings  and 
the  substance  of  lU  people  as  this  country 
has  without  ruining  Itself  and  Its  Inhabi- 
tants. The  war  expenditures  were  necessary, 
but  there  is  absolutely  no  excuse  for  the  ex- 
travagant civilian  expenditure  during  the 
period  In  which  I  have  been  Senator.  We 
must  have  an  end  of  It  and  without  further 
delay.  We  must  stabilize  our  cvurency  and 
our  economy  at  the  earliest  moment  possible 
If  we  are  to  avoid  disaster  and  chaos.  No 
man  should  be  elected  to  the  House  or  Senate 
until  he  has  pledged  that  he  will  reduce  ex- 
penditures and  balance  our  budget  and  keep 
It  balanced.  An  eminent  historian  prophe- 
sied early  in  the  nineteenth  century  that  our 
Republic  would  be  plundered  in  the  twen- 
tieth century  not  by  a  foreign  Invader  but  by 
Its  own  people.  That  plundering  Is  now  and 
has  been  for  several  years  going  on. 

It  seems  to  me  to  be  appropriate  that  at 
this  tune  I  shovild  lay  this  statement  berore 
our  people.  These  are  my  views,  honestly 
expressed,  and  I  express  them  in  part  dis- 
charge or  the  great  debt  I  owe  the  people  of 
otir  State. 

JoeiAH  W.  BAiurr. 


Air-Transport  AfreemeDti  With  Peru 
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HON.  WINGATE  H.  LUCAS 

OF  TXXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  14.  1948 

Mr.  LUCAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  about  a 
year  and  one-half  ago,  the  government 
of  the  Republic  of  Peru  signed  a  joint 
air-transport  agreement  with  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  providing 
for  reciprocal  rights  for  air  lines  oper- 
ating between  the  two  countries.  This 
treaty  was  negotiated  by  the  State  De- 
partment, and  was  similar  to  other  air- 
transport agreements  made  with  repub- 
lics in  South  America.  In  it  there  were 
ample  provisions  for  consultation,  ne- 
gotiation, and  arbitration,  in  the  event  of 
disagreement  or  dispute. 

Shortly  after  the  signing  of  this  bi- 
lateral agreement,  Peru  issued  to  Braniff 
International  Airways  an  operating  per- 
mit with  the  right  to  fly  into  Peru  and  to 
points  beyond.  A  few  months  later,  the 
Civil  Aeronautics  Board  of  the  United 
States  granted  a  foreign  airtcarrier  per- 
mit to  Peruvian  International  Airways, 
giving  them  the  right  to  fly  into  the 
United  States,  and  to  points  beyond. 

Thi.s  foreign  air-carrier  permit,  issued 
by  our  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  to  the 


Peruvian  International  air  line,  stated 
that  Braniff  Airways  was  authorized  by 
our  Government  to  provide  service  on 
a  route  from  "Houston,  Tex.,  through 
Habana.  Cuba,  the  Canal  Zone,  and  along  ^ 
the  west  coast  of  South  America,  via 
points  including  Lima.  Peru,  to  the  ter- 
minal points  Rio  de  Janeiro.  Brazil,  and 
Buenos  Aires,  Argentine."  And  I  now 
come  to  the  point  which  I  wish  to  raise 
at  this  time. 

Braniff  International  Airways  was 
granted  a  certificate  into  South  America 
by  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  after  ex- 
haustive hearings  and  studies  lasting 
almost  2  years.  They  have  now  Invested 
some  $4,000  ODD  in  purchasing  DC-6  air- 
craft, constructing  radio  stations,  em- 
ploying and  training  personnel  to  in- 
augurate this  service.  They  announced 
scheduled  service  on  the  first  leg  of  their 
new  route  as  far  as  Lima.  Peru,  to  start 
on  June  4.  Only  a  few  days  before  this 
new  service  was  started,  the  Government 
of  Peru  suspended  the  Braniff  operating 
permit,  on  the  pretext  that  they  had  no 
previous  knowledge  that  Braniff  Airways 
was  going  to  serve  Habana,  Cuba,  in  com- 
Ijetition  with  their  own  air  line.  Peruvian 
International  Airways.  This,  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  numerous  documents  clear- 
ly point  out  that  Habana,  Cuba,  was  to 
be  served  by  Braniff  Airways  on  their 
South  American  route. 

Braniff  is  now  forced  to  turn  around, 
temporarily,  at  Guayaquil,  Ecuador,  and 
is  prevented  from  flying  into  Peru.  Un- 
less the  Government  of  Peru  lifts  this 
suspension,  the  extension  of  the  Braniff 
route  on  to  Rio  de  Janeiro  and  to  Buenos 
Aires  may  be  effectively  blocked. 

I  am  now  informed  that  the  Govern- 
ment of  Peru  plans  to  apply  to  the  Ex- 
port-Import Bank  for  a  loan  of  some 
$50,000,000.  At  the  same  time,  they  are 
effectively  blocking  the  extension  of 
Braniff  Airways  into  South  America, 
after  this  air  line  has  made  an  invest- 
ment of  some  $4,000,000. 

I  am  informed,  furthermore,  that  Peru 
has  not  agreed  to  remove  this  suspension 
during  the  conference  period  on  the  sub- 
ject, which  is  resulting  in  tremendous 
loss  daily  to  Braniff  Airways,  and,  indi- 
rectly, to  the  taxpayers  of  the  United 
States. 

I  believe  that  this  body  should  take 
cognizance  of  the  arbitrary  and  unilat- 
eral action  taken  by  the  Republic  of 
Peru,  and  that  it  should  give  serious 
thought  to  measures  which  will  prevent 
the  Export-Import  Bank  from  loaning 
money  to  countries  who  fail  to  live  up  to 
their  contractual  obligations  with  the 
United  States  of  America. 

It  Is  very  well  to  be  good  neighbors, 
and  I  feel  that  we  should  assist  the  Re- 
publics of  Latin  America  in  every  way 
consistent  with  our  national  policy.  But 
I  also  wish  to  point  out  that  we  are  a 
sovereign  country,  that  we  have  certain 
rights,  and  that  the  good-neighbor  pol- 
icy is  not  a  one-way  street. 

An  amendment  to  the  Export-Import 
Bank  Act  of  1945,  as  amended,  is  now 
under  consideration  by  the  House  Bank- 
ing and  Currency  Committee.  I  think 
that  this  body  should  give  serious  con- 
sideration to  a  further  amendment  to 
the  Export-Import  Bank  Act  to  strength- 
en the  hand  of  the  State  Department  ih 
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rtON.  JOHN  W.  McCORMACK 

Cr  MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  TIIE  HOUSS  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  14,  194S 

Mi.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der-] ler  mission  to  extend  my  remarks.  I 
Inch  de  a  fittmg  tribute  to  the  memory 
and  :reat  public  service  of  the  late  United 
Stat  !S  Senator  David  I.  Walsh,  of  Mas- 
sacliusetts: 

W  lereas  Massachusetts  voters  of  the 
Deir^cratic  Party  at  the  Presidential  pri- 
mar:  es  held  on  April  27.  elected  delegates  and 
alteinate  delegates-at-large;  and  delegates 
and  alternate  delegates  from  each  congres- 
■lon  kl  district  to  a'tend  the  Democratic  Na- 
tion il  Convention  beholden  at  Philadelphia 
on  t^e  12ih  day  of  July  In  the  current  year; 
and 
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turbulent  epochal  decades  In  the  upper  body 
of  our  National  Congress :  Therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  That  we,  duly  elected  delegates 
and  alternate  delegates  acting  in  behalf  of 
the  members  of  the  Democratic  Party,  hereby 
record  our  deepest  grief  and  sorrow  over 
Senator  David  I.  Walsh's  untimely  demise, 
and  the  Irreparable  loss  to  his  relations  and 
his  legion  of  close  friends  In  this  State  and 
m  the  Nation;  and  In  eulcglum  we  give  heart- 
felt expression  to  our  sentiments  of  devotion, 
profound  affection,  love,  and  fealty  to  him: 
and  we  will  cherish  him  long  In  our  memory 
for  the  example  of  nobility  he  set  for  us  to 
follow;  and  for  the  countless  sacrifices  he 
made  that  his  fellow  beings  might  b-  the 
beneficiaries  of  the  brotherly  love  he  mani- 
fested and  exerted  In  behalf  of  humankind. 


a  specific  function  of  said  deie- 

wlll  be  the  nominating  of  candidates 
Resident   and   Vice   President   of    these 
^   States,   and  defining,  forming,  and 
ting  a  party  platforin,  wherein  shall  be 
'  orth  and  declared  issues  and  argumen- 
n  In  support  of  the  lofty  principles  of 
Democratic  Party,  which  Is  dedicated  to 
roposition  that  all  Just  power  is  derived 
the  consent  of  the  governed;  and 
jreas  the  aforesaid  delegates  and  alter- 
delegates  are  assembled  In  the  Haw- 
Room  of  the  Parker  House.  Boston, 
his  5th  day  of  June   1948.  to  organize, 
and  perfect  preliminary  details  In 
for  participation  In  said  Demo- 
National  Convention:  and 

the  members  cf  the  Democratic 

in   this  State   and   Nation  have  been 

with  the  inspiration,  guidance,  hope. 

and    fortitude   bequeathed    by   the 

cf  the  Democratic  Party,  the  Immor- 

homas  Jefferson,  whose  torch  of  human 

Illumining   our   course   through    the 

and  twentieth  centuries  has  been 

kted  to  heights  of  glory  by  his  lllustrl- 

successors.  James  Madison.  Andrew  Jack- 

Grover    Cleveland.    Woodrow    Wilson. 

:Un  D  Roosevelt,  and  Harry  S.  Truman. 

each  In  turn  have  precisely  interpreted 

tenets   of   democracy    and    beneficently 

them   Into  afBrmatlve  action   In 

of  the  struggling  masses  of  humanity 

Nation,  and  the  Uberty-lovlng  peo- 

throughcut  the  world,  so  that  all  might 

1  of  oppressors,  possess  ample  oppor- 

to  live  In  peace  and  harmony,  and 

of   their   own  choice   the  pursuit  of 

ness;  and 

Massachusetts    Is    the    hUtorlc 
of  patriotic  shines — Concord.  Lexlng- 
Bunker  Hill,  and  the  Old  North  Church. 
the  belfry  of  which  flashed  'One  If  by 
and  two  if  by  sea."  emblems  of  hope. 
„Jess  courage,  and  liberty  that  blazed 
trail  of  Paul  Revere  as  he  led  those  pio- 
wbo  were  heralding  to  the  world  that 
was  on  the  march.     Prom  those 
.  days  of  that  early  era.  echoing  down 
.  present.  Vtm  voiCM  of  MawacbtisetU' 
have  ever  raaounded  mlliuntly  to  da- 
key's  plea:  and  In  our  day  there  stood 
and  endeared  to  us.  one  lofty  In  the 
^ee  cf  our  exaulted  torchbearers.  an 
landing  Ck>vernor.  our  own  beloved  Hon. 
I.  Walsh,  distinguished  Senator  who 
numerous  terms  during  the  past  three 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  J.  HARRY  McGREGOR 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSS  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  14.  1948 

Mr.  McGregor.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  am 
inserting  a  portion  of  an  address  by  a 
school  chum  of  mine — namely,  Henry 
C.  Wolfe — who  has  really  made  a  name 
nationally  and  internationally  for  him- 
self. This  address  was  delivered  at  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  National  Insti- 
tute of  Social  Sciences  on  February  5. 
1948.  at  the  Union  Club.  New  York.  His 
subject  is  entitled  "What's  Happening 
in  World  Affairs": 

Unfortunately,  the  Czech  public  has  for- 
gotten that  when  Stalin  and  Hitler  made 
their  deal  the  year  after  Munich,  the  Soviet 
Government  withdrew  recognition  from  the 
Czechoslovak  legation  In  Moscow,  thereby 
putting  the  Kremlin's  stamp  of  approval  on 
the  Nazi  conquest  of  Czechoslovakia.  More- 
over. Stalin  joined  Hitler  In  recogn.^zlng  the 
Nazi  puppet  regime  In  Slovakia.  Yet  today, 
thanks  to  skillful  Soviet  propaganda— and 
lack  of  a  strong  rebuttal  from  the  west — 
the  Kremlin's  story  Is  almost  universally  ac- 
cepted In  Czechoslovakia.  Of  course  there 
Is  an  Informed  minority  In  Czechoslovakia. 
The  members  of  thL<i  group  fear  both  Ger- 
many and  the  Soviet  Union.  The  uninformed 
majority  fear  that  Britain  and  America  will 
rearm  Germany  and  that  the  Munich  formula 
win  be  repeated. 

Now.  ladles  and  gentlemen,  that  Is  not 
what  the  Informed  minority  think  will  hap- 
psn.  What  the  informed  minority  fear  Is  the 
old  Bismarcklan  Idea  of  an  alliance  between 
Germany  and  Russia.  They  talk  about  a 
Third  Rapallo.  The  Plrst  Rapallo  took  place 
In  Italy  during  the  Genoa  Conference  In  the 
spring  of  1922.  It  was  an  understanding  be- 
tween Weimar  Germany  and  the  Soviet 
Union.  What  may  be  called  the  Second  Ra- 
pallo was  the  Nazis-Soviet  pact  of  1939. 

Is  a  Third  Rapallo  on  the  way?  Some 
highly  Informed  people  In  Csecboslovakla 
think  so.  This  Is  how  they  analyze  the  ilt- 
uatton:  militarists  of  Germany  and  Russia 
have  long  dreamed  of  an  Anschluss  that 
would  combine  the  manpower,  raw  materials 
and  great  space  of  the  Russian  domain  with 
the  manpower;  technological  know-how,  in- 
dustry and  organizing  ability  cf  Germany. 
German  and  Russian  empire  builders  have 
long  believed  such  a  combination  cou^d  dom- 
inate the  world. 

Twelve  years  ago.  It  may  be  worth  pointing 
out.  I  heard  this  Anschluss  outlined  by  one  of 


the  Nazi  leaders.  He  was  Erich  Koch,  gau- 
lelter  cf  Last  Prxisala.  a  friend  of  Hitler.  Goer- 
Ing.  Goebbela,  and  the  other  members  of 
the  Nazi  hierarchy.  The  plan  was  unfolded 
to  me  In  Koenlgsberg,  the  capital  of  Koch's 
Gau.  On  my  way  from  Danzsg  to  Lithuania 
I  stopped  off  for  3  days  at  Koenlgsberg,  It 
was  a  beautiful  city,  but  off  the  beaten  track 
not  only  for  tourists  but  also  for  foreign  cor- 
respondents. That  v;as  probably  why  Koch 
sent  fcr  me  and  offered  me  an  Interview.  Un- 
like the  Nazi  leaders  In  Berlin  who  were  on 
their  guard.  Koch  talked  bluntly.  Square- 
jawed,  pugnacious  Erich  Koch  was  not  subtle. 
What  he  said,  therefore,  had  unusual  signifi- 
cance. 

Here  was  the  sensational  forecast  Koch 
made  to  me.  He  said  that  by  one  means  or 
another  Germany  would  one  day  get  control 
of  the  Soviet  empire.  In  the  course  o{  our 
3-hcur  talk  Koch  made  no  effort  to  deny 
that  the  Reich's  policies  were  leading  to 
war.  He  admitted  that  Germany  might  suf- 
fer military  defeat.  He  and  his  Nazi  col- 
Isagvi^s,  he  told  me.  recognized  the  risks  In- 
volved. They  might  all  go  down  In  a  flaming 
Goetterdaemmerung. 

Then  how.  In  that  case,  would  Germany 
get  control  of  Russia?  Might  not  a  defeated 
Reich  turn  Communist?  Koch  said  a  Red 
Reich  might  he  part  of  the  program.  If  Ger- 
many met  military  disaster.  In  that  event 
would  not  Germany  be  ruled  by  Russia? 

"For  a  few  years."  Koch  told  me.  "the  Rus- 
sians would  dominate  th<j  Germans.  But 
perhaps  after  a  decade  or  so.  German  cohe- 
sion, organizing  ability  and  deeper  poUt.cal 
and  national  consciousness  would  begin  to 
assert  themselves."  The  German  tail,  Kach 
maintained,  would  start  to  wag  the  Russian 
dog. 

"By  one  means  or  another,"  Koch  boasted, 
"we  Germans  shall  rule  the  combined  man- 
power, raw  materials  and  Industry  of  Ger- 
many and  Russia.  With  such  a  combination 
we  shall  dominate  the  world  and  make  It 
over  as  we  wish." 

Ladles  and  gentlemen,  the  activities  of 
Marshal  von  Paulus  and  his  German  Army  in 
Russia  give  terrible  meaning  to  the  words  of 
Erich  Koch.  The  unfolding  of  the  third 
Rapallo  Is.  I  believe,  the  most  sensational, 
the  most  crucial  train  cf  events  In  the  wiDrld 
today.  It  ha-  a  sinister  potential  fcr  dis- 
aster. 

And  now  to  return  to  the  subject  Czecho- 
slovakia and  the  Informed  Czech  minority 
of  whom  I  was  speaking.  They  never  heard 
of  Koch's  statements  to  me.  But  they  ree 
the  trend  of  affairs  In  central  and  eastern 
Europe.  They  know  about  von  Paulus  and 
his  German  divisions  under  Kremlin  orters. 
They  know  that  Russian  and  German  mili- 
tarists share  the  ambition  of  a  Third  Rapallo. 
They  are  frightened.  Not  only  the  Informed 
minority  In  Czechoslovakia,  but  also  the  In- 
formed minority  In  Austria.  Finland,  and  the 
democratic.  antt-Nazl  remnants  In  Germany 
share  these  fears  cf  Russo-German  Anschluss. 
These  people  know  that  If  the  necessity 
arises,  the  Kremlin  will  sacrtflce  the  Czc-chs 
and  Poles. 

The  German  frontiers  have  moved  wsst- 
ward  hundreds  of  miles.  The  Gernuins  l.ave 
lost  all  cf  East  Prussia.  Silesia,  much  of 
Pomeranla  and  some  of  Brandenburg.  They 
have  lost  their  bread  ba.'ket.  The  only  pcv.-er 
In  the  world  which  can  restore  these  lost 
provinces  to  the  Germans  la  the  Soviet  Union. 
The  British.  French.  Americans  cannot  re- 
turn those  lands  to  the  German^,  bee:  use 
those  territories  are  occupied  by  Ruslan 
or  Russian  satellite  troops.  These  German 
lost  provinces  are  the  great  bribe  the  Krem- 
lin can  offer  the  Germans. 

Informed  observers  in  central  Europe 
realize  that  the  Pan-Germans  and  German 
militarists  will  not  accept  the  lo<i  of  the 
eastern  provinces.  They  see  In  the  von  Pa'Jliu 
movement  the  early  maneuvering  of  the  Oer- 
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man  militarists  to  return  to  power.  They 
suspect  that  one  of  the  first  definite  warn- 
ings of  the  Third  Rapallo  will  be  the  entry 
of  the  von  Paulus  army  Into  the  Soviet  oc- 
cupied zone  of  Germany. 

There  were  rumors  circulating  among  the 
Germans  In  Berlin,  when  I  was  there  \&st  Au- 
gust, that  the  von  Paulus  trocps  would  oc- 
cupy the  former  German  capital  and  force 
the  western  democracies  out.  This  ^was 
propaganda,  at  least  for  the  time,  but  It 
made  the  democratic  Germans  In  Berlin — 
who  have  been  resisting  Soviet  pressure  to 
Join  the  Kremlin-sponsored  Unity  Party — ex- 
tremely uneasy. 

A  factor  of  Increasing  Importance  In  our 
relations  with  the  German  people  Is  the  fear 
In  many  German  minds  that  we  are  going 
to  pull  our  forces  out  of  the  Reich  and  let 
the  Russians  take  over.  Soviet  propaganda 
naturally  spreads  this  fear.  It  increases  the 
difficulties  of  American  military  govern- 
ment In  getting  cooperation  from  the  Ger- 
mans In  the  western  zones.  And  It  dis- 
courages Germans  who  would  otherwise  be 
..willing  to  asstmie  some  leadership  In  an  ef- 
fort to  Influence  a  democratic  orientation  of 
Germany.  The  Soviet  propaganda  offensive 
warns  Germans  that  every  one  of  them  who 
cooperates  In  any  way  with  the  Western 
powers  will  be  a  marked  man  and  will  suffer 
when  the  Soviets  take  over  all  Germany. 


Old-Af  e  Assistance 


EXTENSION  OP  |IEMARKS 
or 

HON.  J.  HARDIN  PETERSON 

OF  FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA'nVES 

Friday,  May  28. 1948 

Mr.  PETERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
should  take  action  on  the  Angell  bill, 
which  is  generally  known  as  the  Town- 
send  plan,  before  we  adjourn.  Regard- 
less of  personal  policies  of  Dr.  Townsend, 
we  should  not  let  this  waver  us  in  the 
support  of  good  legislation. 

The  problem  of  the  aged  and  our  older 
citizens  will  increase  by  reason  of  high 
cost  of  hving. 

Under  permission  granted.  I  Include 
herewith  a  letter  from  Mr.  Buddy  Hays, 
president  of  the  Orlando  Townsend  Club, 
cf  Orlando.  Fla..  which  will  give  some 
interesting  information: 
Oklando  Townsend  Club.  No.  2.,  Inc.. 

Orlando.  Fla..  May  6.  1948. 
Hon.  J.  HAaoiN  Peteeson, 
House  of  Repreaentativea, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Mr.  Pbtebson:  I  want  to  thank  you 
from  the  bottom  of  my  heart  for  your  un- 
tiring efforts  In  behalf  of  the  Townsend  Plan, 
which  would  provide  for  America's  senior 
citizens  by  giving  them  a  direct,  honorable 
annuity  as  a  right  of  citizenship,  thereby 
enabling  them  to  become  real  asseu  to  their 
communities,  Instead  of  liabilities. 

As  you  know,  many  of  otir  senior  citizens. 
now  over  80  years  of  age,  gave  their  sons 
for  the  First  World  War,  and  gave  their 
grandsons  for  the  Second  World  War.  But 
many  of  their  sona  and  grandsons  never  re- 
turned to  help  support  their  parenU,  the 
cltlicns  who  helped  to  build  everything  that 
America  holds  dear.  Many  of  these  aged 
citizens  not  only  gave  their  children  but 
helped  finance  the  wars;  and  many  of  them, 
former  dlcmakers.  toolmakera,  and  macbln- 
Uta,  were  called  bock  to  active  duty  and 
did  a  wonderful  Job.    Why  not  now 


retire  these  senior  citizens  with  a  decent, 
dignified  annuity,  and  give  the  younger  men 
a  chance  to  get  a  good  start  In  life? 

There  Is  nothing  wrong  with  the  younger 
generation.  They  should  have  ar  opportu- 
nity to  secure  good  jobs  at  decent  salaries 
and  be  relieved  of  the  necessity  of  support- 
ing their  aged  parents.  Many  young  couples 
are  unable  to  get  married,  are  unable  to 
make  a  home  and  rear  a  famUy  because  of 
their  obligations  to  their  parents.  Why  not 
relieve  them  of  this  obstacle  and  set  them 
free  to  build  America's  future? 

There  are  over  8,000  senior  citizens  over 
60  years  of  age  In  Orlando,  Orange  County, 
Fla.,  who  would  be  eligible  for  this  annu- 
ity, who  are  incapacitated  by  old  age.  blind- 
ness, or  some  physical  disability  or  who  are 
widows  with  children  under  18  years  of  age. 
With  8,000  citizens  receiving  $100  per 
month,  the  sum  of  $800,000  would  be  put 
Into  circulation  every  30  days  In  Orange 
County,  and  a  proportionate  siun  would  be 
spent  In  aU  the  other  3.000  counties  in  the 
United  States  of  America.  With  sucli  sums 
of  money  In  circulation,  who  could  talk  of 
depressions?  The  Townsend  plan  would 
provide  necessary  purchasing  power  to  insure 
prosperity  to  all  businessmen:  merchants, 
doctors,  dentists,  druggists,  realtors,  home 
owners,  farmers,  etc. 

The  Townsend  bill  provides  for  the  repeal 
of  the  social  sectirity  old-age  tax  on  em- 
ployer and  employees.  It  is  not  a  new  tax 
but  a  substitute  for  a  bad  Ux.  It  would  be 
a  very  short-sighted  businessman  who  would 
not  want  to  pay  a  3-percent  tax  to  secure 
his  share  of  resulting  prosperity  which  would 
manifest  from  such  a  continual  monthly 
circulation  of  money.  The  tax  under  the 
Townsend  plan  would  be  3  percent  each 
month  on  the  gross  Intake  of  all  business 
corporations  and  partnerships;  hence,  a 
corporation  whose  gross  sales  total  $100,000 
per  month  would  pay  a  $3,000  tax.  An  In- 
dividual whose  earnings  total  $160  per  month 
would  pay  3  percent  only,  on  that  portion 
of  his  income  above  $100  per  month,  or  3  per- 
cent of  $50,  amounting  to  $1.50. 

The  Townsend  plan  provides  a  method  for 
mass  distribution  and  mass  consumption  of 
goods  to  match  America's  vast  productive 
capacity.  It  would  achieve  this  end  within 
the  framework  of  the  American  tradition  of 
economic  and  political  systems. 

The  Townsend  plan  does  not  confiscate;  It 
does  not  pauperize:  It  Is  a  compensation,  an 
honorable  annuity  as  a  right  of  citizenship. 
Husbands  and  wives  would  receive  the  same 
amount.  They  can  have  other  sources  of 
income  but  must  retire  from  gainful  occupa- 
tion or  employment  and  put  this  money  back 
Into  circulation  within  a  period  of  30  days, 
making  a  regular,  steady  supply  of  business 
for  the  merchants  and  other  businessmen. 
Thus,  the  senior  citizens  of  America  would 
become  a  real  asset  to  their  communities. 
When  enough  dollars  go  to  work,  many  more 
of  the  younger  men  and  women  can  go  to 
work.  Capital,  management,  and  labor  all 
have  a  stake  In  the  American  system  of 
enterprise.  It  would  also  help  remove  the 
necessity  for  strikes  which  may  be  brought 
about  through  the  workers'  fear  of  Insecurity 
In  their  old  age. 

The  senior,  civil  veterans  of  America  have 
done  a  good  Job  In  the  past  and  are  certainly 
entitled  to  a  rest,  entitled  to  some  comfort 
and  security  In  their  declining  years.  Quot- 
ing from  the  Honorable  Jerry  Carter,  of 
Florida:  "Any  person  In  business  In  Florida, 
who  does  not  favor  the  Townsend  plan, 
should  have  his  bead  examined  for  soft 
spots. '  The  Honorable  J.  Hardin  Prrautow, 
United  States  Representative  from  Florida, 
says,  "Take  the  time  and  trouble  to  read  and 
understand  the  Townsend  plan  and  you  will 
approve  it." 

Help  US  make  democracy  work  In  the 
United   States  of   America,  and   there   will 


never  be  any  room  for  fascism,  communism, 
or  any  other  "ism"  but  Americanism  in  this 
country. 

Sincerely, 

BtTDDT  Hats. 


The  Bipartisan  Sham 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANK  A.  MATHEWS,  JR. 

or  new  JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  14,  1948 

Mr.  MATHEWS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  am  Including  an 
editorial  which  will  be  found  at  the  end 
of  them. 

The  article  is  frtm  the  Pathfinder 
and  is  written  by  a  constitutent  of  mine 
who  is  one  of  the  finest  and  ablest  Amer- 
cans  it  has  been  by  pleasure  to  know. 
He  is  Mr.  Wheeler  McMillen,  a  noted 
farm  authority,  who  has  not  only  been 
editor-in-chief  of  the  Pathfinder  but  also 
editor  of  the  Farm  Journal,  Mr.  McMillen 
is  well  known  and  admired  by  many 
Members  of  this  House  and  by  other  per- 
sons of  national  importance.  Anything 
that  Mr.  McMillen  says  or  writes  can  be 
well  commended  to  the  careful  consid- 
eration of  anyone  interested  in  the 
United  States  of  America  and  the  prin- 
ciples upon  which  it  is  founded,  but  par- 
ticularly pertinent  is  the  editorial  in  the 
June  2  issue  of  the  Pathfinder,  to  which 
I  have  already  referred  entitled  "TheJBi- 
partisan  Sham." 
This  editorial  follows: 

THX  BIPARTISAN  SHAM 

People  have  always  approved  the  long-pre- 
vailing practice  that  "politics  ceases  at  the 
water's  edge."  Now.  unhappily,  partisanship 
does  not  cease  at  the  water's  edge.  We  do 
not  have  a  imlted  foreign  policy,  nor  a  bi- 
partisan foreign  policy.  Because  so  many 
hopeful  people  believe  this  myth,  the  facts 
should  be  made  known. 

The  first  steps  regarding  measures  that 
Involve  international  matters  are  necessarUy 
for  the  President  and  State  Department  to 
take.  When  they  require  legislative  action, 
they  go  to  Congress.  BUls,  after  Introduc- 
tion, are  referred  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs  In  the  House  and  to  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations.  Because 
only  the  Senate  has  authority  to  ratify  trea- 
ties, the  chairman  holds  a  key  position. 

Since  the  Senate,  In  theory,  has  a  Republi- 
can majority,  the  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  Is  a  Re- 
publican,   Senator    ARTHtJR    H.    Vandenbeic. 

If  the  administration  worked  with  Senator 
Vandenbeeg  and  with  his  colleagues,  a  truth- 
ful claim  might  be  raised  that  a  bipartisan 
foreign  policy  exists. 

But  Instead  of  working  with  him.  the  ad- 
ministration has  merely  used  Senator  Var- 
DZNBKRC;  has.  Indeed,  used  blm  almoat  con- 
temptuotisly. 

S2nator  Vawdiwbpo  publicly  complained 
lately  that  he  bad  not  been  consulted  last 
fall  when  the  United  States  took  one  side 
of  the  Palestine  muddle,  nor  this  spring 
when  we  backed  around  to  the  other  side. 
He  was  not  consulted  regarding  important 
actions  relating  to  China  and  South  Amer- 
ica, nor  during  the*  recent  exchanges  with 
Russia. 
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White  Hoxiae.  Instead  of  consulting 

ance  with  Senator  VAMDnfBZBO  and  the 

lean  leaders,  calls  the  Senator  in  to 

im  that  another  crUls  has  busted  loose 

hat  a  bill  must  t>e  rushed. 

Republicans  on  this  committee  with 

include  the  octogenarian  Cafpi:r, 

.  the  ill   and    retiring  WnrrE.  of 

.  the  amiable  Wilit,  of  Wisconsin,  the 

Deallsh  Smith,  of  New  Jersey.  Hickin- 

;,  of  Iowa,  and  Lodge,  of  MaaMChu- 


Tltne  after  time,  the  administration's  bills 
been  reported  as  approved  ^3  to  0  by 
ommittee. 

ubllcans  on  the  floor  »  ho  question  the 
res  And  extraordinary  difficulty  In  get- 
Informatioa.     If    the    party    members 
he  committee  support  the  adminlstra- 
measure   on  the   floor,  they   wipe  out 
slender  party  majority. 
Iceally.  the  President  would  Invite  leaders 
loth  parties  to  discuss  with  him  their 
views  on   foreign   problems.     He  would   re- 
to  them,  confidentially  if  necessary,  the 
on  each  problem.    Such  discussion  nur- 
brings  out  points  of  agreement.     Prom 
points  a   truly   united   course   usually 
be    charted.     The    leaders,    with    in- 
tlon  at  their  command,  would  t>e  in 
a  pAnition  to  present  the  policy  intelUgenltf 
their    colleagues.     Both    parties    woOM 
in  reeponslblllty.  understanding,  and 
■up  K>rt. 
Npthmg  of  this  kind  now  takes  place.    The 
Inistratlon   proposals   are  tossed  ready* 
to  Senator  Vanocnbcig.  who  ot>edlently 
them  through  his  weak  committee  and 
lonally  utters  a  lame  complaint  about 
having    been    constilted.     His    reward 
in  the  form  of  lavish  praise  fsom  the 
Deal  and  Inlf— liniiiil  do-gooder  press 
which  warmly  reeoaunnads  that  Republicans 
noriiinnte  him  for  President. 

;hout  a  really  cooperative  foreign  policy 
Amfric.i  and  freedom  will  stand  constantly 
leedleae  danger.     Nor  can  foreign  policy 
d    apart    from   domestic    matters   when 
evefy  foreign  grant  affects  living  costs,  and 
treaty    may    Involve    what    might   one* 
ha>4»  been  purely  domestic  policy. 

lipartlsan"  foreign  policy,  as  now  exem- 
plif  ed,  is  a  sham,  both  poor  and  dangerous. 
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STCZX.  CITT'S  CHAMnON 

As  an  ambassador  for  the  Steel  City,  Tony 
Zale  does  a  mighty  fine  Job. 

There  are  a  lot  of  queer  characters  In  the 
professional  fight  business,  and  sports  writers 
usually  like  to  have  someone  around  like 
Rocky  Oraziano  on  whom  they  can  lavish  a 
weird  assortment  of  adjectives. 

But  to  a  man,  they  find  a  refreshing  tonic 
in  a  man  like  Tony  Zale,  late  of  Uncle  Sam's 
Navy.  Gene  Tunney  was  a  nice  guy  and  all  of 
that,  but  there  never  was  much  affection  for 
him  among  the  experts  In  cauliflower  cul- 
ture. Tony  Is  a  different  sort,  and  outstand- 
Ifig  because  his  sort  Is  so  unusual  In  his 
trade.  He  s  a  real  guy,  and  a  clean  guy  all 
the  way. 

Tony  Zale  didn't  have  to  regain  his  middle- 
weight title  from  Grazlano  to  convince  Gary. 
or  fight  experts  over  the  Nation,  of  that.  He 
has  given  sufficient  proof  of  that  before,  both 
In  winning  and  losing. 

But  Gary  Is  mighty  thrilled  at  Zale's  come- 
back triumph  over  Rocky,  at  the  dispatch 
with  which  he  accomplished  his  goal  of  re- 
gaining the  world's  championship.  He 
proved  again  the  truth  of  all  the  nice  things 
that  have  been  said  about  him. 

And  Gary  should  appreciate  the  very 
splendid  Job  he  is  doing  as  a  representative 
of  the  city  on  the  national  sport  scene — 
"Gary's  man  of  steel  "  Thanks  for  the  ad- 
vertising for  the  Steel  City,  Tony  Zale. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RAY  J.  MADDEN 

or  iirouN.\ 
IK  THl  HOUSE  OP  REPRlSENTA-nVKS 

Monday.  June  14.  1948 

ttr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  city 
of  3ary  and  the  Calumet  region  of  In- 
dia na  are  Justly  proud  of  Tony  Zale. 
tw  ce-crowned  middleweight  champion 
of   he  world. 

Only  the  immortal  Stanley  Ketchel. 
clatslfled  by  some  sport  experts  as  the 
griatest  boxer  of  his  weight  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  prize  ring,  accomplished  the 
sai  ie  feat  as  Tony  Zale. 

'  'ony  Is  not  only  a  great  athlete,  but 
an  out.iianding  example  of  a  clean-liv- 
Inj .  high-type  American  boy  who  Is  a 
cndit  to  his  profession. 

'  'he  following  editorial  by  H.  B  Snyder. 
«d  tor  of  the  Gary  Post-Tribune,  revcaU 
ho  v  his  neighbors  and  f  rlend.s  regarti  the 
tw  ce-crowned  middleweight  champion : 


Britain'*  Labor  Program 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

or   NKW   TOKK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA'HVES 

Monday.  June  14,  1948 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  livthe  Rec- 
ord. I  Include  the  following  article  by 
Don  Cook  that  appeared  in  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune  on  Sunday,  June  13. 
1948: 

CHUaCMIU.  SATS  LABOI  PtOGSAM  IS  TOTAL  rAIL- 
Xjnt — DECLARES  SOCIALISTS  MADE  SBrTAIN  DE- 
PENDINT  UPOIf  THE  GEKEaOSITT  Or  UICtTEO 
STATES 

( By  Don  Cook ) 

LoicooN.  June  12. — Winston  Churchill 
charged  today  that  Great  Britain's  Labor 
government  "has  become  dependent  on  the 
generosity  of  the  capitalist  system  of  Amer- 
ica." 

Nationalization  of  British  Industry  has 
been  a  "complete  failure."  Ur.  Churchill 
charged,  and  "nothing  less  than  the  complete 
discrediting  and  abandonment  of  the  social- 
ist ecnoeptlona  atx>ut  indiutry  can  restore 
our  country." 

It  WHS  the  Conservative  party  leader's  first 
out-and-out  political  speech  In  several 
months.  His  characteristic  broadside  against 
the  paralyzing  and  stifling  tbaorlM  and  con- 
ditions of  ■«^*Mir  drew  from  his  audience 
of  7,000  yoOBg  •oneerratlvee  a  prolonged 
ovation. 

•  In  my  long  experience."  he  said,  "I  have 
never  seen  such  an  exhibition  of  squalid 
party  malice  and  intrigue  or  one  more  cyni- 
cally divorced  from  the  revival  and  well* 
being  of  our  country. 

"How  the  Socialist  Ministers  can  go  about 
bragging  on  their  Socialist  program  and  of 
tbe  nationalisation  of  industry  on  party  lines, 
how  they  can  deride  the  system  of  free  en- 
terprise and  capitalism  which  makes  America 
great  and  wealthy  and  then,  at  the  same 
time,  eagerly  seek  the  aid  which  has  hitherto 
t>een  so  generously  granted  from  across  the 


Atlantic — that  Is  a  grimace  which  baffles  t^a 
limitations  of  our  language  to  explain." 

The  Conservatives,  If  elected  to  power,  he 
said,  "would  curtaU  tbe  faUure  and  waste 
of  state  planning  and  state  trading,"  would 
reduce  government  expenditure,  would  eradi- 
cate an  inevitable  conflict  between  the  in- 
terests of  employers. and  the  employed,  would 
clear  the  way  for  promotion  for  talent,  mer.t. 
and  fidelity  and  would  bring  all  firms  up  to 
the  standard  of  the  t>e8t. 

Mr.  Churchill  declared  that  British  you'-.h 
Is  In  revolt  against  the  folly  that  it  is  better 
that  every  one  should  have  half -ratio  as 
rather  than  that  any,  by  their  exertions  or 
ability,  should  earn  a  second  helping. 

The  need  of  the  British  nation,  he  con- 
cluded. Is  a  new  Parliament  In  which  the  ex- 
perience of  age  will  be  refreshed  by  the  n<sw 
Impulse  of  youth  and  the  majority  of  tbe 
nation  united  in  an  inflexible  resolve  tl.at 
our  country  shall  remain  a  great  power  in  the 
world — earnest,  masterful,  vital,  self-sup- 
porting, valiant,  and  free. 


Pacific  Coast  Conference  on  UNESCO 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  H.  ALEXANDER  SMITH 

or  NEW  jxasET 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNTTEO  8TA1-E8 

Monday,  June  14  ilegialative  day  c/ 
Tuesday.  June  1>,  1948 

Mr.  SMITH.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanlmoas  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Appendix  of  the  Riccuo  a  letter  frDm 
Prof  Ben  M.  Chcrrington,  general  dir'?c- 
tor.  Social  Science  Foundation,  of  the 
University  of  Denver,  in  which  he  gives 
a  brtaC  summary  of  the  Pacific  Coast 
Conferenee  on  UNESCO,  held  at  Ban 
Francisco  from  May  13  to  May  15.  In 
closing  his  letter  Professor  Chemng:on 
uses  this  signiAcant  language: 

This  was  the  first  meeting  of  Its  kind  to 
be  held  In  the  San  Pranctsco  Opera  Hiiise 
since  the  nations  gathered  there  3  years  be- 
fore to  draw  up  a  United  Natlotu  Chatter, 
It  was  heartening  Indeed  to  sense  In  this 
group  of  representative  citizens-  In  the  Par 
West  a  resolute  determination  to  advance 
understanding  among  the  rjoplfee  of  the 
World  through  all  appropriate  means  of  co« 
operation. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcoro. 
as  follows: 

UwimsiTT  or  DEivvn. 

SOCUL  aCiaWCE  PoUNOATIOtf , 

Denver,  Colo:.  June  S.  194t. 
Senator  H.  Alxxanocb  Smtth, 
United  States  Senate, 
Waahington,  D.  C. 
DXAS  Sknatoi  Smttm  :  Having  In  mind  your 
deep  interest  in  International  cultural  rela- 
tions and  your  clear  perception  of  the  dis- 
tinctive roles  of  Information  and  education 
respectively  in  serving  our  Nation's  interests. 
I  know  you  will  be  pleased  to  learn  of  the  Pa- 
cific Coast  Conference  on  UNESCO  at  San 
Pranctsco,  May  1»-1S.  Well  over  2.000  dele- 
gates from  Idaho,  Montana.  Washington, 
Oregon,  California.  Nevada.  Arizona,  Hawaii, 
and  Alaska  were  In  attendance.  Industry, 
labor,  agriculture,  the  maj^r  religious  bodies, 
schools,  twiversities,  the  press,  radio,  motion 
pictures,  and  scores  of  civic  organizations 
were  well  represented.  The  conference  was 
sponsorsd  by  the  United  States  National 
OooHBisslon  for  UNESCO  in  fulfillment  of  its 
rsspoBstblllty  under  the  law  to  perform  the 
ftinction  of  liaison  between  UMEbCO  and  the 
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organizations  In  this  country  Interested  In 
Its  program.  I  was  privileged  to  take  part 
in  the  program  as  a  member  of  the  National 
Commission.  One  was  impressed  by  the 
down-to-earth  realism  evidenced  In  formal 
addresses  and  In  general  discussions.  There 
was  no  observable  tendency  to  regard 
UNESCO  as  an  escape  from  the  sobering  facts 
of  current  world  affairs.  On  the  contrary, 
the  conference  began  with  an  examination 
of  the  issues  confronting  our  Nation  in  our 
attempt  to  establish  and  maintain  interna- 
tional peace,  then  turned  to  UNESCO  to  In- 
quire what  contribution  it  might  make  to 
this  objective.  There  was  general  recogni- 
tion that  the  goals  of  UNESCO  will  not  be 
accomplished  In  a  day.  and  that  It  must  be 
recognized  as  a  long-range  undertaking.  Pri- 
mary attention  was  given  to  ways  of  incorpo- 
rating the  principles  and  projects  ot  UNESCO 
as  permanent  parts  of  the  programs  of  the 
many  organizations  represented  in  the  con- 
ference. Flans  were  laid  for  the  formation 
of  State  and  sectional  councils  to  facUltate 
the  activities  of  the  cooperating  groups. 

This  was  the  first  meeting  of  its  kind  to  be 
held  In  the  San  Francisco  Opera  I-ouse  since 
the  nations  gathered  there  3  years  before 
to  draw  up  a  United  Nations  Charter.  It 
was  heartening  indeed  to  sense  In  this  group 
of  representative  citizens  in  the  far  West 
a  resolute  determination  to  advance  under- 
standing among  the  peoples  of  the  world 
through  all  appropriate  means  of  coopera- 
tion. 

With  best  wishes. 
Sincerely, 

BeM  M,  CHXRaiNOTON. 


The  Pick-Sloan  Plan 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  V.  ROBERTSON 

OF    WTOMINO 

IN  "niE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  June  14  (legislative  day  of 
Tuesday.  June  1).  1948 

Mr.  ROBERTSON  of  Wyoming.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Rec- 
ord an  article  printed  in  the  section  of 
the  New  York  Times  of  June  13,  1948. 
headed  Report  From  Nation,  under  the 
title  "Midwest  States.  Pick-Sloan  Plan 
Transforms  Missouri  River  Area." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Midwest    Statw— Pick-Sloam    Plan    Traks- 
roaits  Miaeotnu  Rrvxx  Abza 

Omaha,  June  12.— There  Is  surprising  and 
heartening  progress  to  report  In  the  pro- 
gram aimed  st  changing  the  face  and  the 
character  of  one-slzth  of  the  Nation's  area. 

This  program  Is  encompassed  In  the  Pick- 
Sloan  plan,  which  Is  not  to  be  confused 
with  the  continuing  academic  discussion  of 
a  Mlssotu-l  Valley  Authority.  The  Pick- 
Sloan  plan  Is  a  golnc  concern,  a  bustling 
reality.  The  MVA  plan,  a  rival  of  sorts  to 
Pick-Slcan,  is  still  a  matter  for  debate  In 
Congress  and  elsewhere. 

Under  the  Pick-Sloan  plan,  which  finds 
the  Federal  Government  and  10  Missouri 
River  Basin  States  In  partnership,  tremen- 
dous things  are  already  happening  along  the 
a,SO0  miles  of  the  Missouri  River  and  along 
Ita  scores  of  tributaries. 

The  Pick -Sloan  plan  was  authorized  by 
Congress  In  the  hUtorlc  Flood  Control  Act 
of  1M4.  The  program  Is  a  combination  of 
plans  prepared  by  MaJ.  Oen.  Lewis  A.  Pick, 
of  the  Army  Corps  of  Ei  glneers,  and  by  W.  O. 
Sloan,  of  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation. 


CONSTKUCnON   PBOG&AM 

Some  of  the  objectives  are: 

1.  Construction  of  106  reservoirs  on  the 
Missouri  and  Its  tributaries.  These  will 
store  100,000,000  acre-feet  of  water,  enough 
to  Irrigate  more  than  5,000,000  acres  of  land 
that  Is  now  only  partially  useful. 

2.  Construction  of  43  hydroelectric  plants 
that  will  eventually  generate  more  than  11,- 
000,000,000  kilowatt-hours  of  electricity  a 
year. 

3.  Construction  of  a  series  of  dams  and 
reservoirs  to  regulate  the  flow  of  water  In 
the  Missouri  River  and  iU  tributaries  for 
flood  control  and  navigation.  A  levee  sys- 
tem from  Sioux  City,  Iowa,  to  St.  Louis  Is 
already  well  under  way.  One  result  will  be 
a  9-foot  navigation  channel  up-river  as 
far  as  Sioux  City. 

4.  Better  agricultural  practices  through 
soil  conservation,  vast  recreational  areas,  and 
better  wildlife  care. 

BIG    DAMS    AK£    BUILT 

Army  engineers  are  now  supervising  the 
work  of  private  contractors  on  21  projects 
scattered  from  Montana  to  central  Mlfsouri. 

The  Bureau  of  Reclamation  of  the  Interior 
Department  Is  equally  busy.  It  has  let  con- 
tracts on  five  major  dams  and  Is  rushing 
preliminary  Vrork  on  many  other  projects, 
all  in  coordination  with  the  engineers'  efforts 
and  with  the  State  governments  Involved. 

The  Missouri  Basin  Inter-Agency  Commit- 
tee Is  Impatient  to  step  Into  an  even  faster 
tempo.  This  group  Is  composeo  of  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Interested  Federal  agencies 
plus  five  of  the  basin-State  governors.  The 
committee  has  adopted  a  6-ycar  program 
calling  for  the  expenditure  of  $2,415,541,831. 


Pacific  Coast  Oyiter  Induitry 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RUSSELL  V.  MACK 

or   WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  14.  1948 

Mr.  MACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Pure 
Pood  and  Drug  Administration  only  re- 
cently has  issued  an  order  that  threatens 
to  destroy  our  Pacific  coast  oyster  In- 
dustry. This  Industry,  in  the  State  of 
Washington  alone,  employs  approxi- 
mately 1,500  year- around  workers  and, 
at  some  sea.'ions  of  the  year,  as  many  as 
6,000  to  7,000  persons.  Private  capital 
has  invested  millions  and  these  millions 
of  dollars  of  invested  capital  and  thou- 
sands of  jobs  will  be  lost  if  the  stringent 
directives  of  the  Bureau  are  enforced. 
The  oystermen  now  are  appealing  to  the 
courts  for  relief  and  if  relief  is  not  ob- 
tained there  It  may  be  necessary  for  Con- 
gress to  take  some  action  to  prevent  the 
destruction  of  this  Industry. 

So  that  Members  may  be  Informed  of 
the  serious  threat  to  this  industry.  I  In- 
clude an  editorial  on  the  plight  of  the 
ojster  industry  from  the  Seattle  Post- 
Intelligencer,  one  of  the  leading  daily 
newspapers  of  the  Pacific  coast.  The 
editorial  follows: 

OYSTCX  INDt;STBT  MUST  BE  SAVED 

Regardless  of  the  outcome  of  pending 
litigation,  the  Food  and  Drug  Administra- 
tion should  reconsider  the  order  which 
threatens  the  destruction  of  the  Pacific  coast 
oyster  Industry. 

At  first  glance,  the  position  of  the  Food 
and  Drug  Administration  teems  logical 
enough— that  all  canned  oysters  should  be 


prepared  In  the  same  way,  with  the  same 
minimum  weight  of  solid  matter  In  every 
can. 

Such  a  ruling  would  be  unassailable  If  the 
oysters  Involved  were  all  of  the  siune  variety. 
But,  as  the  Pacific  Coast  Oyster  Growers' 
Association  pointed  out  in  the  brief  which 
it  flJed  in  the  case,  there  is  as  much  differ- 
ence between  Its  product  and  that  of  its  com- 
petitors on  the  Gulf  coast  as  there  Is  between 
a  tiger  and  a  house  cat.  The  Pacific  oyster, 
grown  from  the  seed  of  the  Japanese  giant 
oyster  (Ostrea  gigas),  has  practically  nothing 
In  common  with  the  eastern  oyster  (Ostrea 
virginlca ) .  In  addition  to  being  much  larger 
in  size  the  Pacific  oyster  requires  far  less  pre- 
cooklng  than  the  Gulf  variety.  As  a  resvdt 
it  exudes  nectar  alter  being  placed  in  the  csn, 
a  nectar  which  housewives  find  valuable  for 
use  in  stews  and  other  purposes,  w)|ile  the 
eastern  oyster  requiring  a  longer  steaming 
which  catises  the  loss  of  its  natural  Juices, 
absorbs  moisture  after  being  packed.  In 
consequence  there  is  a  greater  solid  content 
in  a  can  of  eastern  oysters  than  there  is  in 
a  can  of  Pacific  oysters. 

What  is  more,  comprehensive  experimenta- 
tion demonstrated  that  the  Pacific  oysters 
suffered  marked  deterioration  If  packed  too 
tightly  In  the  cans. 

Instead  of  bearing  a  marked  resemblance 
to  fresh  oysters,  they  are  twisted  and  dis- 
torted In  shape  when  taken  from  the  can 
and  many  of  them  are  discolored.  They  have 
lost  their  special  adaptlbUtty  to  use  In  the 
preparation  of  fried  oysters.  Thus  If  the 
Pacific  oyster  canners  are  [compelled  to  com' 
ply  with  tbe  order  of  the  Food  and  Drug 
Administration  they  will  be  forced  to  turn 
out  an  Inferior  product  which  cannot  com- 
pete with  the  eastern  variety. 

Their  only  alternative  would  be  to  mis- 
brand  the  cans  as  containing  s  substandard 
pack  that  does  not  comply  with  food  and 
drug  regulations — which  would  make  It  im* 
possible  for  them  to  market  their  wares. 

Therefore,  if  the  Food  and  Drug  Admin- 
Istrfltlon  Insists  on  putting  lU  edict  Into 
effect  next  month,  the  Pacific  oyster  packers 
wUl  be  put  out  of  btulness.  And  this  would 
be  a  death  knell  for  the  entire  oyster  In- 
dustry on  the  Pacific  coast.  As  the  growers 
explained  In  their  brief: 

"At  one  time,  before  the  canned  oyster 
becomes  recognized  for  Its  qualities  exten- 
sively, the  production  of  oysters  greatly  ex- 
ceeded the  fresh  oyster  market.  This  re- 
sulted in  sharply  declining  prices  untU  fresh 
oysters  were  sold  far  below  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction. This  restated  In  over  half  of  the 
fresh  oyster  plants  going  into  liquidation, 
and  more  than  half  of  the  growers  of 
Pacific  oysters  went  out  of  business." 

This    can   and    will    happen    again    unless  % 
the  Food  and  Drug  Administration   adopts 
a  more  reasonable  attitude. 

That  would  bring  disaster  to  an  In- 
dustry which.  In  this  State  alone,  has  a 
pernianent  pay  roll  of  1,200  to  1.500  persons, 
which  is  quadrupled  in  size  at  tbe  height  of 
the  season.  The  1946-47  pack  came  to  nearly 
600,000  gallons  of  fresh  oysters  and  88.000 
cases  (or  270.000  gallons)  of  canned  oysters. 
Should  a  btislness  of  such  magnitude  be 
sacrificed  to  a  bureaucratic  whim? 


Soil  and  Life 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  A.  WILLIS  ROBERTSON 

or  vntciNiA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  June  14  (legislative  day  of 
Tuesday,  June  1).  1948 

Mr.   ROBERTSON   of  V'rginla.     Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
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have  printed  In  the  Appendix  of  the 
Racoa  >  the  prize-winning  essay,  at  high 
school  level,  in  the  1948  school -essay  pro- 
gram )f  Lord  Fairfax  Soil  Conservation 
District  of  Virginia.  This  splendid  "s- 
say  b3l  Gene  Dicks,  of  Middletown  High 
So  hoc  .  was  the  winner  of  the  contest 
tn  via  ch  some  1.200  bogrs  and  girls  par- 
Uelm  ed.  This  was  more  than  double 
the  ni  mber  who  competed  in  1947. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  essay 
was  01  dered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscoro, 
05  follows: 

KKL  Airo  Lm 

(By  C>ne  Dlciu.  Middletown  High  School. 
Mlddletowa.  Va.) 
Whe  1  first  the  white  man  aettled  on  this 
•oU  he  foiud  It  Inhabited  by  a  race  of  people 
wboec  needs  were  very  small.  These  people 
had  nc  need  for  the  lumber  of  the  forest,  his 
house  ras  of  skins.  In  this  forest  and  fertile 
land  b »  fcund  his  food  and  protection.  His 
fMBll  I  was  done  on  a  small  scale — life  was 
wtmifit  Be  farmed  in  the  open  spaces 
Baton  bad  provided  and  when  this  land  wore 
OOt  b«  packed  up  his  house  and  moved  to 
■■oth«r  productive  site  This  gave  nature 
ttBM  tc  rebuild  his  devastated  fields.  In  this 
way  thi  se  people  had  plenty  of  new  farm  land, 
also  fo)d  In  the  forest  and  streams.  When 
•  hear  rain  came,  the  forest  and  the  ground 
cover  ( lldnt  allow  It  to  run  wild  over  the 
lands  A  larije  part  soaked  Into  the  soil  to 
trickle  out  In  clear,  llfe-glvlng  springs  and 
stream; . 

Whei  the  white  man  started  to  settle  on 
the  lai  d.  he  cut  the  forest  for  lumber  to 
build  I  omes  and  cleared  the  land  to  farm. 
His  ne«  ds  couldn't  be  satisfied  as  easily  as 
the  Inc  lans.  He  needed  a  stationary  home, 
a  fort  or  protection,  land  to  farm  on  and 
fences  to  keep  his  cattle  home.  Much  of 
this  toik  away  the  forest  and  the  cover  and 
left  a  barren  land  for  the  rainwater  to  wash 
away.  Along  with  the  forest  went  the  ani- 
mals and  his  chief  supply  of  food.  As  time 
passed  -alns  washed  away  much  of  the  fertile 
topeoil  lo  he.  too,  was  compelled  to  move  on 
and  on  to  new  lands.  This  developed  an 
cndleas  chain  of  moving  from  eroded  lands  to 
new  lai  ds  which  was  thought  endless. 

Prom  the  Old  World  came  the  demand  for 
timber  and  timber  products  and  grain. 
Great  tracts  of  forest  were  cut.  Mountains 
were  cleared  of  their  covering  of  forest  and 
let  lay  In  burden  waste  to  be  eroded  and 
blown  1  way.  Because  of  this  destruction  of 
forest.  Held,  and  stream,  wildlife  was  de- 
prived 3f  food  and  cover.  It  decreased  In 
numbei  i.    Many  forms  became  extinct. 

As  fa  r  as  the  people  were  concerned,  at 
tawt.  U  most  of  them,  there  wasn't  such  a 
word  a  I  conservctlon  in  the  English  lan- 
guage. »rtalnly  not  In  farming  practices. 
Why  sh  >xild  there  be?  There  was  plenty  of 
land  n<it  settled  and  timber  not  cut.  In 
Mlcblga  1  alone  It  was  said  there  was  enough 
timber  ( o  supply  the  worlds  needs  for  a  hun- 
dred yeirs.  When  cutting  was  started  In  a 
big  way  the  timber  supply  lasted  for  about 
10  years 

At  laa  t  they  came  to  the  end  of  the  chain 
of  movt  ig  to  virgin  lands.  F^sr  the  first  time 
In  ovur  listory  we  were  confronted  with  the 
problaoB  of  tinfertUe  farm  land  as  an  Indl- 
vMOBl  I  Dd  national  problem — now  a  world 
ptoblecD 

Today  more  than  50.000.000  acres  of  once- 
fertile  i  mertcan  soil  can  no  longer  be  used 
for  the  I  roductlon  of  cultivated  crops.  Prom 
another  SO.OOO.OOO  acres  we  have  lost  more 
than  50  percent  of  the  original  topsoll.  In 
fact,  crcslon  baa  taken  at  least  35  percent 
of  the  ti  ipsoU  from  half  of  the  farm  land  of 
the  tJnlt  ta  States.  Kven  today  about  500.000 
acres  go  down  In  rum  each  year.  Some  of 
this  desi  ruction  can  be  seen  on  our  way  to 
and  fros  l  school. 


There  Is  little  wonder  that  Dr.  H.  H.  Ben- 
nett. Chief  of  the  United  States  Soil  Con- 
servation Service,  has  declared : 

"The  plain  truth  Is  that  Americans,  as  a 
people,  have  never  learned  to  love  the  land 
and  to  regard  It  as  an  enduring  resource. 
They  have  seen  It  only  as  a  field  for  exploita- 
tion and  a  source  of  immediate  financial 
return  " 

Now  140.000.000  Americans  a-e  dependent 
upon  480.000.000  acres  of  cropland.  This  Is 
about  3' 2  acres  of  cropland  per  person.  We 
all  have  a  stake  In  those  acres  though  we  may 
never  see  them.  Too  many  farmers  are  now 
working  poor  land  that  should  be  turned 
back  to  grass  or  woodland.  Scientists  tell  us 
th.it  about  3  acres  of  productive  cropland 
are  required  per  person  for  an  adequate 
standard  of  living,  so  we  have  no  more  good 
land  to  lose. 

Pioneers  of  the  future  will  not  go  west  to 
new  and  fertile  lands  but  will  have  to  apply 
conservation  measures  to  much  land  that 
was  once  farmed  out  and  discarded.  This 
Is  not  pleasant.  It  Is  well  for  us  that  a  good 
beginning  has  been  made  In  soil  and  water 
conservation  and  Is  being  vigorously  pursued 
here  In  our  own  Lord  Palrfax  Soil  Conserva- 
tion District  which  Is  one  of  33  In  Virginia 
and  one  of  some  3.000  In  the  Nation. 

Farmers  use  some  16.000.000  tons  of  com- 
mercial fertilizer  every  year  In  an  effort  to 
maintain  and  Improve  the  fertility  of  their 
soil  along  with  large  amounts  of  lime  and 
manure.  This  tonnage  is  puny  In  com- 
parison with  the  soil  nutrients  erosion  re- 
moves each.  Soil  erosion  removes  63  times 
that  amount  annually.  Even  the  volume  of 
the  soil  nutrients  taken  from  our  lands  In 
the  form  of  crops  Is  small  when  compared 
with  losses  due  to  soil  erosion,  which  is  fri;m 
10  to  21  times  larger  on  sloping  cropland. 

Not  only  does  uncontrolled  water  destroy 
soil  and  soil  nutrients  but  too  It  also  must 
be  charged  the  direct  loss  of  human  lives, 
houses,  roads,  bridges,  and  farm  crops  and 
wUdllfe. 

America  was  built  by  men  and  women 
seeking  Independence  and  security.  Our 
food,  oxir  clothing,  our  shelter  all  come  frcm 
the  soil — plant  and  animal  life  can  be  no 
better  than  the  soil  that  supports  It  The 
same  is  true  of  our  way  of  life.  As  the  soil 
Is  lost,  all  Is  lost. 

There  Is  great  rural  and  urban  poverty 
here  and  in  the  world  where  erosion  has  been 
serious.  Poor  lands  mean  poor  crops  and 
low  Incomes.  As  Incomes  drop  the  standard 
of  living  falls,  taxes  go  unpaid,  trade  Is  re- 
duced, school  facilities  decline  and  fall,  mal- 
nutrition becomes  common,  and  people  mi- 
grate In  search  of  security  and  freedom  from 
want.  All  this  the  world  knows  too  well 
today.  And  history  records  all  too  many 
classic  examples. 

Serious  as  is  erosion  In  many  area,  the 
situation  in  most  sections  can  and  Is  being 
controlled  by  prompt  and  conserted  action 
and  full  cooperation  and  participation  on 
the  part  of  many  In  a  democratic  way. 
Tbooiaa  Jefferson  taught  and  practiced  the 
art  ot  ctmtour  farming.  And  Patrick  Henry 
said  soon  after  the  Revolution:  "He  is  the 
greatest  patriot  who  stops  the  most  gullies." 
The  correct  use  and  conservation  of  soil  and 
natural  resources  Is  an  obligation  of  every 
American  Interested  In  the  preservation  of 
freedom  and  security  and  the  American  way 
of  Ufa  today  and  tomorrow. 

However,  the  men  who  would  gain  nature's 
rewards  must  first  learn  her  laws  and  obey 
them.  Our  194 «  essay  {ffagram— Soil  and 
Life— In  our  scbools  will  belp  In  biUldlng 
correct  conservation  attitude  and  further 
study  and  participation.  It  U  good  to  see 
much  of  the  foUowlng  conservation  measures 
unfolding  on  farms  along  highways  to  and 
from  school — and  our  school  Is  glad  to  have 
a  part. 

1  quote  now  from  the  1947  annual  re- 
port of  otir  Lord  Fairfax  Soil  Conservation 


District  made  available  to  all  schools  and 
others : 

"For  good  erosion  control  and  larger  yields 
of  better  crops  for  better  living  apply  "good 
land  use,  adequate  vegetative  cover,  conser- 
vation practices  and  patterns:  Good  crop  ro- 
tations; cover  crops;  crop  rotation  In  alter- 
nate contour  strips;  contour  tillage-farming 
on  the  level:  vegetative  galls,  gullies,  cuts, 
and  fills:  productive  meadows  and  pastures 
of  grasses  and  legumes;  adequate  use  of 
lime,  fertilizer,  manure,  and  crop  residues; 
farm  ponds — storage  of  rainfall  on  the 
farm;  woodland  conservation  and  manage- 
ment; wildlife  conservation  and  management 
on  all  land." 

Would  not  the  application  of  these  simple 
yet  effective  measures  of  soil  and  water  con- 
servation have  more  as  well  as  economic 
values  when  we  are  told:  "Possibly  three- 
fourths  of  the  human  race  today  are  under- 
nourished, and  taken  the  world  over,  the 
average  output  per  unit  area  of  land  Is 
falling." 


State  Department  Roles  as  Top  Policy 
Dictator 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 

HON.  WILLIS  W.  BRADLEY 

or  cauroaNU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  14,  1948 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  present  herewith  an  article 
from  the  Wa.shington  Star  of  June  13,  '' 
1948.  written  by  Mr.  Constantine  Brown. 
I  believe  that  this  is  one  of  the  most 
truthful  and  illuminating  articles  which 
has  appeared  regarding  State  Depart- 
ment policies  in  a  long  time.  I  commend 
it  to  the  public  for  most  careful  con- 
sideration. 
State  DEFsrricorr  Ruixs  as  Top  Policy  Dic- 

TATOa — FaXUUXKTLT        OVXXKIUCS        MnjTAIT 

Mima  AND  Swats  Whitx  Housx  in  Insist- 
ing  ON   PlACZ   PraCHASlNG   AsaoAD 

(By  Constantine  Brown) 
The    State    Department    has    become    the 
paramount  Oovernment  agency  since  the  end 
of  the  war. 

In  contrast  to  prewar  days.  It  now  has 
an  Important  voice  In  the  making  and  ex- 
ecution of  policy  on  national  defense.  The 
Secretary  of  State  U  a  member  of  the  Na- 
tional Security  Council  and  as  such,  fre- 
quently U  In  a  position  to  block  measures 
Nooounended  by  our  naval,  military,  and  air 
strategists. 

For  Instance,  last  April  when  the  Russian 
high  command  decided — in  contravention  o." 
existing  agreements— to  subject  all  rail  traffic 
between  Berlin  and  the  western  occupation 
■ooes  to  strtct  control,  the  Bute  Department 
inducec:  the  White  House  to  cancel  the  de- 
cision of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  and  the 
Defense  Department  to  instruct  Oen.  Lucius 
D.  Clay  to  run  American  trains  through  the 
Russian  lines  with  a  strong  military  guard. 
This  plan  had  been  recommended  by  the 
American  commander  In  Germany  and  had 
been  approved  by  all  responsible  military 
offlcUla  In  Wasfilngton. 

WLOatM   MAVAL   OrxaATIONS 

For  a  long  time  before  President  Truman 
made  hU  statement.  March  13.  1947.  of 
Americas  vital  interest  In  stopping  Soviet 
encroachments  in  Greece  and  Turkey,  the 
State  Department  had  blocked  the  sending 
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of  strong  naval  forces  to  the  Medlterrsinean. 
A  few  weeks  before  the  Italians  voted,  April 
18,  tbe  State  Department  also  caused  the 
Navy  to  withdraw  all  of  Its  units  from  Italian 
waters. 

Army,  Navy,  and  Air  Force  chiefs  find  It 
difficult  In  the  present  strained  International 
situation  to  decide  what  steps  should  be 
taken  for  the  country's  defense  because  of 
the  lack  of  a  definite  policy  by  the  State 
Department. 

For  Instance,  the  National  Security  Coun- 
cil— whose  estimates  of  tbe  International 
situation,  according  to  the  President  him- 
self, ar^  superior  to  those  of  the  State 
Department — pointed  out  clearly  the  dangers 
of  our  policy  In  the  Middle  East  and  the 
peril  of  alienating  the  Arab  world  at  a  time 
when  we  lack  oil  resources.  The  Council's 
evaluation  of  the  Middle  Bast  situation  was 
overruled,  however,  by  the  White  House  with 
the  ccnsent  of  the  State  Department. 

During  President  Roosevelt's  administra- 
tion, the  foreign  policy  of  the  United  States 
was  controlled  directly  by  the  White  House. 
Since  President  Truman  came  to  office,  how- 
ever, he  has  followed,  by  and  large,  the 
advice  of  the  Secretary  of  State  and  there 
Is  no  question  If  he  took  a  strong  position 
he  could  prevail  over  Mr.  Truman's  White 
Hotiee  advisers. 

This  is  Illustrated  In  our  policy  toward 
China.  It  Is  well  known  to  all  those  In  the 
President's  Inner  circle  that  he  favored  strong 
mlliury  support  for  the  Nanking  govern- 
ment. Secretary  of  State  Marshall,  however, 
docs  not  like  Generalissimo  Chiang  Kai-shek 
and  the  Kuomlntang. 

ADVISES  PaESIOENT 

General  Marshall  was  able  to  prevail  over 
the  President's  own  Inclinations  In  the  matter 
and  to  persuade  him  to  back  his  policy  of 
withholding  military  help  from  the  Cbiang 
regime,  although  most  of  tbe  mlllUry  men 
who  do  our  war  planning  were  strongly  In 
favor  of  such  support. 

The  advice  of  tbe  mlllUry  was  Ignored  un- 
til a  few  months  ago,  when  Congress,  despite 
General  Marshall's  opposition,  voted  some 
♦300,000.000  to  assist  the  Chinese  Govern- 
ment. However,  between  September  1946 
and  the  fall  of  1947,  the  State  Department  re- 
fused to  license  the  export  of  vital  military 
supplies  to  the  Nanking  government  and  as 
a  result  the  situation  has  t)ecome  so  bad  that 
It  is  doubtful  whether  anything  can  save  the 
Chiang  government  In  Its  fight  against  the 
Moscow-sponsored   Communists. 

The  State  Department  also  plays  a  pre- 
dominant role  In  America's  economic  policies. 
Our  diplomacy,  as  practiced  In  recent  years, 
has  been  predicated  on  heavy  use  of  the 
country's  economic  resources.  Any  attempt 
on  the  part  of  the  legislative  branch  to  put  a 
stop  to  the  rash  spending  of  American  sub- 
stance Is  severely  denotinced  by  the  State  De- 
partment through  Its  powerful  propaganda 
mediums  in  the  country. 

The  only  consistency  shown  by  our  foreign* 
policy  framers  has  been  in  dispensing  a  large 
share  of  the  country's  wealth  to  European 
countries  In  the  belief  that  peace  can  be 
bought  with  goods  and  cash. 

KLBcnoN  vicToans  hailed 

The  Communlata*  set-backs  In  French  and 
Italian  elections  hmf  t>een  presented  as  great 
victories  for  tbe  State  Department's  thesis 
that  we  can  buy  peace  In  Europe  and  stave 
off  another  war  by  spending  billions  of  dol- 
lars. 

This  also  was  the  theme  of  President 
Rooaevelt's  appeals  in  1941  when  he  asked 
Ccagress  to  approve  bis  lend-lease  programs 
and  aastired  the  country  that,  by  becoming 
the  arsenal  of  democracy.  America  would  not 
have  to  send  lU  sons  to  foreign  wars. 

Tbe  eost  would  be  so  small.  It  was  stated, 
only  about  56.000,000,000,  and  Congress  con- 
sidered the  price  not  too  great.  By  the  end 
of  1945  we  had  spent  some  $265,000,000,000  In 
fighting  a  global  war.    In  the  so-called  peace 


years  tlnce  VJ-day  we  spent  another  $20,- 
000,000,000  to  aid  our  wartime  allies,  and  the 
European  recovery  program  provides  for  ex- 
penditure of  a  similar  amount  dvirlng  the 
next  4  years. 

Despite  all  our  spending,  the  International 
situation  has  not  Improved.  On  the  con- 
trary, we  seem  to  be  closer,  despite  Moscow's 
peace  offensive,  to  a  major  upheaval  than 
the  State  Department  likes  to  admit. 

Our  foreign  policy  framers  and  the  advisers 
at  their  elbows  are  suppdsed  to  be  conver- 
sant only  with  the  details  of  the  Internotlonal 
situation.  They  know  little  about  domestic 
conditions  and  the  Implications  of  over- 
spending. 

While  the  military  spenders  had  a  concrete 
objective  before  them — to  defeat  the  enemy 
by  using  all  a\'allBble  national  resources,  re- 
gardless of  cost— our  pollcy-framers  now 
have  to  deal  with  the  subletles  of  Intergov- 
ernmental relations  and  with  unpredictable 
foreign  governments  and  peoples  whose  ways 
of  thinking  and  objectives  frequently  are  dif- 
ferent from  our  own. 

Despite  the  heavy  sacrifices  made  by 
American  taxpayers  for  Britain  during  and 
after  the  war,  the  London  Government  may 
be  led  away  from  Its  tight  ties  with  the 
United  States  and  directed  closer  to  the 
U.  S.  S.  R.  because  of  American  policies  In  the 
Middle  East. 

INn-UXNCB  IS  DOUBTFUL 

A  coalition  of  heterogeneous  nations  hangs 
together  In  wartime  because  they  all  have  a 
ilngle  purpose,  to  avoi,l  defeat  at  the  hands 
of  a  common  enemy.  But  when  the  emer- 
gency disappears,  their  interests  often  heed 
In  completely  opposite  directions.  No 
amount  of  money  can  Influence  the  national 
policies  of  another  country  lor^ny  length 
of  time. 

The  State  Department,  by  the  use  of 
cliches  about  International  harmony,  per- 
suaded Congress  to  vote  billions  lor  UNRRA. 
Its  lamentable  failure  to  achieve  Interna- 
tional good  will  now  Is  admitted  even  by  its 
proponents. 

The  $3,750,000,000  loan  to  assist  Britain's 
economic  recovery  aloo  was  forced  down  the 
throats  of  legislators,  who  were  told  In  execu- 
tive sessions  that  unless  tbe  money  was  pro- 
vided Britain  would  go  Communist.  The 
loan  has  been  exhausted  and  the  resvilts 
have  been  negligible.  Britain's  economic 
predicament  Is  about  as  serious  as  it  was 
at  the  end  of  the  war. 

SPENDING  STILL  ADVOCATED 

Although  the  $20,000,000,000  worth  of 
sedatives  administered  to  Europe  have  shown 
no  tangible  results,  the  State  Department 
continues  to  advocate  huge  spending,  leav- 
ing to  other  branches  of  the  Government  the 
task  of  devising  means  of  preventing  such 
expenditures  from  impairing  our  whole  eco- 
nomic and  social  structure. 

It  Is  within  the  province  of  tbe  State  De- 
partment, our  foreign-policy  framers  say,  to 
spend  money,  but  It  Is  not  their  Job  even 
to  Inquire  where  and  how  the  money  and 
materials  are  to  be  obtained  from  the  145,- 
000.000  Americans  who  are  called  on  now  to 
support  the  rest  of  the  world. 

Any  objection  to  this  dance  of  the  billions 
la  decried  Immediately  as  "Isolationism." 
The  sad  part  of  the  story  is  that  after  tbe 
expenditure  of  bUllons  of  dollars  the  "peace" 
which  the  public  was  told  would  ensue  has 
become  so  uiutable  that  it  was  necessary 
to  provide  the  Military  Establishment  with 
not  less  than  $14,000,000,000  for  the  current 
fiscal  year.    And  that  Is  only  the  beginning. 

If  Moscow's  soft  words  cease  In  the  next 
few  months  and  the  cold  war  threatens  to 
become  hot,  the  country  will  be  called  on 
to  put  up  many  more  billions.  We  will  have 
to  strengthen  a  National  Defense  Establish- 
ment which  was  pulverized  after  the  war 
ended  because  our  pollcy-framers  considered 
that  appeasement  of  the  U.  S.  S.  R.  would 
Lrlng  pea-e  In  our  time- 


Pertinent  Observations  Concerning  Coan 
munism,  Socialism,  and  Capitalism 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON  NOAH  M.  MASON 

OF  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATrVES 

Monday.  June  14.  1948 

Mr.  MASON.  Mr.  Speaker,  commu- 
nism and  socialism  are  first  cousins. 
They  stem  from  the  same  family  tree. 
They  are  both  enemies  of  free  enter- 
prise. These  two  isms  are  very  much 
in  the  news  today,  and  because  they 
constitute  a  real  menace  to  our  Ameri- 
can way  of  life,  I  feel  constrained  to 
make  some  remarks  concerning  them  for 
the  edification  of  my  colleagues. 

This  year  marks  the  one  hundredth 
anniversary  of  the  Communist  mani- 
festo, issued  by  Karl  Marx  in  1848; 
therefore,  a  discussion  of  these  isms 
is  peculiarly  fitting  at  this  time.  Marx 
was  the  father  of  both  communism  and 
socialism.  Spawned  by  Marx,  commu- 
nism and  socialism  have  won  control  in 
most  of  the  countries  of  Europe,  with 
tragic  consequences  to  the  humble  peo- 
ple of  those  countries.  ^ 

WHAT  IS  COMMUNISM? 

Mr.  Speaker,  communism  is  an  ivlea — 
a  collectivist  idea — that  when  put  into 
effect  insists  the  individual  has  no  rights 
as  an  individual,  but  that  he  must  sub- 
ject himself  to  the  state.  State  owner- 
ship of  the  means  of  production  is  the 
core  of  the  system.  Under  it  a  person 
of  ability  is  deprived  of  what  he  pro- 
duces, so  all  incentives  to  produce  are 
lost. 

Communism  and  socialism  are  basical- 
ly alike;  each  rests  upon  government 
ownership  and  control  of  the  means  of 
production.  Either  communism  or  so- 
cialism as  a  philosophy  of  government  is 
to  be  feared  and  despised.  They  can  be 
explained  away,  but  not  shot  away. 
Ideas  are  not  killed  off  with  bullets ;  they 
are  only  destroyed  by  the  substitution  of 
other  ideas.  Communism  claims  "the 
State  is  all-important."  Christ  taught 
"the  individual  is  all-important."  These 
claims  are  contradictory;  both  cannot 
be  right.  That  is  why  Christianity  and 
communism  do  not  and  cannot  mix. 

COMMUNISM    IN    ACTION 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  1917,  after  the  down- 
fall of  the  Kerensky  government,  capi- 
talism in  Russia  was  replaced  by  com- 
munism. At  that  time  all  property — 
both  public  and  private — was  placed  un- 
der government  control.  We  are  told 
that  in  a  few  instances  even  the  family 
was  communized.  meaning  that  all 
women  of  marriageable  age  were  con- 
sidered "the  property  of  the  State." 

Prom  the  beginning  communism  In 
Russia  has  been  a  brutal  affair,  a  despo- 
tism operated  by  certain  men  of  power; 
first  Lenin,  then  Trotsky,  now  Stalin. 
These  men  subjugated  the  common 
people,  taking  away  all  Individual  free- 
dom. 

Russia  has  now  had  a  Communist  re- 
gime for  31  years.  A  look  at  the  record 
shows  that  some  17.0C0  000  Russians  have 
been  killed,  starved,  or  slave-labored  to 
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ith  during  that  time.  This  is  a  con- 
servat  ve  estimate.  That  number  equals 
the  ni  mber  killed  in  all  the  warrln'?  na- 
tions ( uring  both  World  War  I  and  World 
War  H.  Today  untold  millions  of  war 
prison  ;rs  and  political  prisoners  are  be- 
ing si  ive-labored  to  death  in  various 
slave-  abor  camps  all  over  Russia.  These 
facts  !  ,nd  figures  give  one  a  clear  picture 
of  hov  cheap  RU5sla's  Communist  dicta- 
tor CO  islders  man  created  in  the  image 
of  Go( .  Communism  in  action  docs  not 
make  m  attractive  picture. 
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XT  CAN  tumit  Bntx 


Karl  Marx  told  the  Communist 
that  no  Communist  government 
ifford  to  give  the  land  to  the  peas- 
4ecause  the  peasants  would  then 
bourgeois  landowners.    He  said 
I  should  belong  to  the  government 
worked  by  labor  colonies  or  asso- 
rural  proletariat.    In  other  words, 
slaves  or  farm  serfs, 
the  Russian  revolution  of  1917, 
liquidated  the  land-owning  aris- 
but  disregarding  the  advice  of 
gave  the  land-hungry  peasant  free 
Russia   under  Lenin    established 
?ds  of  thousands  of  family  farms. 
Stalin  seized  power  in  1930  he  up- 
family-farm  arrangement,  dispos- 
the  prosperous  peasant.*!,  or  Ku- 
banished  millions  of  them  to  the 
labor  camps.    The  family  farms 
en  turned  into  great  collective 
arms   that   are  now   worked  by 
ilaves"  or  "farm  serfs."   Today  the 
ve  state  farms  of  Russia  are  so 
policed  that  no  farm  laborer  may 
he  farm  unless  he  first  gets  per- 
from  the  dictator.  Stalin.    Thus 
generation  Stalin  has  changed 
farms — owned    by    happy   farm 
collective  state  farms  op- 
erated by  compulsory  farm  serfs.    It  can 
happe^  here.       ^ 

coMMuMrsn  tir  nniopc 
Mr.  Speaker.  5  percent  of  the  people  of 
France  are  Communists — 2.000.003  out 
of  40.030.000;  where  only  one  one-hun- 
dredth of  1  percent  of  the  people  of  Spain 
are  Co  nmunists — 2,700  out  of  27,000.000. 
Why  t  lis  difference? 
Eleven  percent  of  the  people  of  Yugo- 
re  Communists — 1.700.0C0  out  of 
00:  while  only  3  percent  of  the 
of  Austria  are  Communist.^ — 
out  of  5,800,000.    Why  this  dif- 


famill(  s — into 


slavia 
15.450 
people 
lTS.fNM 

fercnc< 

Elev<  n  percent  of  the  people  of  Czcch- 
osIovaJila  are  Communist — 1,500.000  out 
6  000;  while  only  2  percent  of  the 
if  Poland  are  Communl.sts — 500.- 
of  30.000.000.     Why  this  differ- 


(if 
peopl 


these  differences  be  the  direct 

the  difference  in  the  emphasis 

e  place  upon  religion?    Why 

small  Communist  minorities  in 

countries  exert  such  an  un- 

unholy  influence  upon   those 

n  governments? 


C  ^PrrAUSM  TZZSVS  coxmunism 


Speaker,  in  the  United  States  we 

own  democratic  way  of  decid- 

we  do  so  by  majority  vote, 

the  ballot  box.    Some  people  call 

of  doing  things  democracy,  and 

it  capitalism. 


Capitalism,  reduced  to  its  lowest  terms, 
is  simply  the  right  to  own  property,  the 
right  to  own  a  home,  a  farm,  a  business. 
When  one  accumulates  property  or  owns 
property  he  becomes  a  capitalist. 

Along  with  the  right  to  own  prop- 
erty— under  our  democratic  way  of  doing 
things — ^*goc3  the  right  to  think  as  we 
want  to  think,  the  right  to  talk  as  we 
want  to  talk,  the  right  to  worship  as  we 
want  to  worship.  There  fundamental 
right.s  are  as  much  a  part  of  democracy 
as  the  right  to  own  property.  They  are 
all  a  part  of  the  right  to  life,  liberty,  and 
the  pur.suit  of  happiness  that  Thomas 
Jefferson  talked  about. 

Communism  takes  away  these  indi- 
vidual rights,  takes  away  all  human 
liberty,  and  makes  the  individual  a  pup- 
pet of  the  state.  Under  communism  the 
state  is  all  powerful.  It  forces  the  indi- 
viduals that  make  up  the  state  to  obey 
the  order,  the  will,  or  the  whim  of  its 
dictator  ruler  without  question. 

A  Russian  citizen  may  not  own  land, 
may  not  choose  his  own  job.  may  not  ab- 
sent himself  from  work,  may  not  strike, 
may  not  picket,  may  not  travel,  may  not 
ring  a  church  bell — and  he  is  forbidden 
freedom  of  speech,  freedom  of  assembly, 
froedom  of  religion,  and  freedom  of  soul. 
Y.  t  we  have  some  so-called  Americans 
who  would  adopt  the  Communist  pro- 
gram here. 

The  world  today  is  divided  Into  two 
armed  camps — capitalism  and  com- 
munism. ♦Capitalism  is  the  American 
way  of  doing  things:  communism  is  the 
Russian  way.  "Choose  ye  this  day  whom 
ye  will  serve." 

rVOLimOWAaT    DZMOCKACT    vs.    tXVOLtmONAIT 
AUTOCIACT 

Mr.  Speaker,  history  is  a  record  of  the 
struggles  of  man  to  better  himself — eco- 
nomically, socially,  physically,  and  polit- 
ically. It's  also  a  record  of  the  struggles 
of  man  to  make  government  his  servant 
instead  of  his  master.  It  required  cen- 
turies to  change  the  serfs  of  the  Mic'dlv? 
Ages  Into  the  freemen  of  the  nineteenth 
centiu-y.  and  another  100-year  period  to 
change  the  absolute  monarchies  of  the 
nineteenth  century  Into  the  democracies 
of  the  twentieth  century.  Dunns  the 
last  two  d'^cades — largely  as  an  after- 
math of  World  War  I  and  World  War 
11 — we  have  witnessed  a  violent  swing- 
back  In  Europe  to  totalitarianism,  with 
th?  consequent  loss  of  individuil  freedom 
that  took  centuries  of  stru::gle  to  acquire. 

Today  Commimists  tell  us  that  the 
American  way  of  life  is  a  false  dream, 
an  illusive  mirage:  that  equality  of  op- 
portunity is  a  shibboleth  that  should  be 
discarded;  and  that  revolutionary  over- 
throw of  the  American  Government  is 
the  only  way  to  brmg  about  the  Com- 
munist millennium.  The  question  there- 
fore is.  Shall  we  have  progress  through 
evolution  <the  American  vi'ay)  or  prog- 
ress— so-called — through  revolution  (the 
Russian  way)?  WeU.  "lets  look  at  the 
record." 

In  1912,  just  36  years  ago.  the  Socialist 
Party  of  America  adopted,  among'  others. 
the  following  planks  in  its  national  plat- 
form: 

1.  The  8 -hour  day. 

2.  Old-age  pensions,  accident  insur- 
ance, and  sick  benefits  for  public  em- 
ployees. 


3.  Abolition  of  child  labor  (In  fac- 
tories) . 

4.  Rigid  Inspection  of  factories — for 
the  improvement  of  lightinp,  heating, 
ventilating,  sanitary  tondiLions.  safety 
appliances  and  the  like. 

5.  Free  employment  bureaus  to  be  es- 
tablished In  cities. 

6.  Home  rule  for  cities.  Including  the 
j.;,v-.  _,  cities  to  own  and  operate  public 
u  .        ■.. 

7.  Ci-iild  welfare  departments. 

8.  Special  attention  to  eradication  of 
tuberculosis  and  other  contagious  dis- 
eases. 

9.  An  adequate  si^tcm  of  public  baths, 
parks,  playgrounds,  and  gymnasiums. 

10.  Free  textbooks  and  proper  school 
equipment;  free  school  lunches,  where 
necessary;  free  medical  inspection  in 
schools:  vacation  schools  and  night 
schools  for  adults. 

11.  Socialization  of  the  liquor  traCBc 
(already  adopted  by  17  States). 

In  our  impatience  for  social  progress 
rome  of  us  overlook  the  fact  that  In  the 
short  span  of  36  years  all  these  "social- 
istic planksV  have  been  adopted  by  a 
"car  ■  society."  and  this  progress 

has  c..  _jcomplished  in  the  American 
way— by  evolution,  not  by  revolution. 
This  record  justifies  our  faith  in  the 
American  way  and  proves  conclusively 
to  cur  mind  that  evolutionary  democ- 
racy is  preferable  to  revolutionary  au- 
tocracy. 

J  COI»CLtT«OW 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  what  has  private 
capital  and  free  labor  done  for  the 
American  people  during  the  century  that 
has  elapsed  since  Marx  issued  his  mani- 
festo? In  that  103-year  period  breath- 
taking advances  have  been  made  hav- 
ing to  do  with  the  well-being  and  living 
standards  of  the  American  people — ad- 
vances not  duplicated  anywhere  else  in 
the  world.  This  progress  is  the  result 
largely  of  the  economic  system  we  call 
capitalism. 

In  1843  when  Karl  Marx  Issued  his 
Communist  manifesto,  tbe  richest  ruler 
in  Europe  did  not  possess  a  single  elec- 
tric-light bulb;  did  not  have  modern 
plumbing  with  ruiining  hot  water  In  his 
palace;  did  not  have  a  self-propelled 
vehicle  to  dash  him  hither  and  yon  at 
60  miles  per  hour;  did  not  have  a  radio 
to  bring  the  voices  of  the  world  to  his 
ears;  and  did  not  have  modern  medical 
science  to  save  him  from  pestilence  and 
early  death.  The  average  humble  Amer- 
ican home  of  today  has  all  these  bless- 
ings and  conveniences,  and  hundreds  of 
others.  Capitalism  created  them  and 
made  them  available.  Yet  we  have  self- 
styled  liberals  who  lambast  and  smear 
the  capitalistic  system  and  demand  in 
lieu  thereof  some  form  of  socialism.  Ex- 
periments in  socialism  have  always  paid 
off  in  despotism  and  poverty.  The  Eng- 
lish people  are  experiencing  these  very 
things  today, 

Mr.  Speaker,  before  we  decide  to  make 
any  change  in  our  American  way  of  life 
we  should  count  our  many  blessings  un- 
der capitalism — blessings  no  other  peo- 
ple on  earth  enjoy — then  compare  our 
lot  with  the  lot  of  any  other  people  on 
earth.  If  the  American  people  will  do 
this.  I  have  no  doubt  what  the  decision 
will  be. 
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Truman  Gves  Notice  He's  in  F'lghi  to 
Finith 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDWARD  V.  ROBERTSON 

OF   WYOMING 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  June  !•'  (legislative  day  of 
Tuesday,  June  1),  1948 

Mr.  ROBERTSON  of  Wyoming.  Mr. 
President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  In  the  Appendix  of  the  Rec- 
ord an  article  entitled  "Truman  Gives 
Notice  He's  In  Fight  to  Finish."  written 
by  Arthur  BCrock  and  published  in  the 
New  York  Times  of  June  13, 1948. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Truman  Gives  Nonci  He's  in  Ficht  to  Fin- 

IBH — President's  Western  Speeches  Indi- 

CATX  Clearlt  That  He  Has  No  Intention 

OF  Giving  Wat  to  Another  Candidate — 

He  Chooses  the  Offensite 
(By  Arthur  Krock) 

Washington,  June  12— The  President's 
campaign  trip  to  the  Pacific  Coast  has  fur- 
ther depressed  those  Democrats  and  In- 
dependenu  affiliated  with  the  party,  who  have 
been  hoping  that  at  some  point  he  would 
abandon  his  effort  to  be  nominated  by  the 
national  convention  to  succeed  himself.  Mr. 
Truman's  belligerent  epeeches  and  remarks 
on  tour,  however  much  they  may  have  em- 
bittered bis  already  hostile  relations  with 
Congress  and  with  several  groups  in  his  own 
party,  proclaim  a  man  who,  as  be  wrote  to 
a  fellow-citizen  of  Ml^aourt,  "was  not  brought 
up  to  run  away  from  a  fight."  And  they 
reveal  him  also  as  a  man  who  went  West 
to  start  one. 

When  Democratic  Members  of  Congren 
have  gathered  In  the  cloakrooms  recently, 
or  when  they  have  conferred  with  their 
State  leaders,  something  like  the  following 
has  invariably  been  said: 

"Before  the  balloting  for  President  begins 
at  Philadelphia  Truman  wUI  conclude  to 
withdraw.  He  Is  a  party  man  and  he  just 
wont  Insist  on  leading  his  party  to  certain 
defeat.  The  Republican  nomination  and 
platform  will  In  the  meantime  have  made 
this  certainty  more  obvious,  even  to  him. 
He  will  give  his  blessing  to  some  other  Demo- 
crat— Chief  Justice  Vinson,  for  Instance,  who 
could  unite  the  party — or  to  General  Elsen- 
hower. Harry  won't  sacrifice  his  party  to  his 
personal  ambition." 

That  talk  began  to  die  down  as  visitors 
came  away  from  the  White  House  with  the 
word  that  the  President's  mood  was  wholly 
to  the  contrary.  They  represented  him  as 
believing  that:  he  owes  to  the  country  an 
appraisal  of  his  record,  particularly  with 
respect  to  his  program  for  world  peace,  and 
the  Democratic  Party  owes  to  him  the  op- 
portunity to  obtain  that  appraisal.  The  na- 
tional convention  may  reject  him  If  It  chooses, 
thus  repudiating  his  record  and  casting  away 
Its  last  chance  for  victory  but  he  will  never 
eliminate  himself. 

WORRY  AMONG  BIG  BOSSES 

Certainly  this  report  is  being  borne  out  by 
the  evenU  of  the  President's  trip.  He  has' 
repelled  all  counsel  of  conciliation.  He  has 
singled  out  for  attack  Individuals  and  news- 
papers. He  has  launched  a  broadside  at 
Congress  regardless  of  the  risks  Involved  to 
legislation  which  he  has  advocated,  to  the  bi- 
partisan foreign  policy  that  has  been  gen- 
erally successful,  and  to  the  situation  within 
the  Democratic  Party  Itself.  For  In  hU  as- 
sault on  the  Eightieth  Congress  as  the  worst, 
or  perhaps  Just  the  second  worst.  In  the  his- 


tory of  the  United  States,  he  condemned  a 
record  to  Important  parts  of  which  Demo- 
crats have  contributed. 

This  goad  he  administered  to  a  mule  that 
was  already  angry  and  had  kicked  hard  sev- 
eral times  at  the  White  House  traces.  The 
blg-clty  bosses,  with  some  exceptions,  have 
been  frightened  over  the  President's  shifting 
policy  on  Palestine  and  over  the  threat  they 
see  in  the  appeals  of  Henry  Wallace  to  urban 
groups  who  have  supported  Democratic  can- 
didates for  years.  The  southern  wing  of  the 
party,  In  Its  protest  against  Mr.  Truman's 
civil-rights  legislative  program,  has  gone 
further  toward  Insurrection  than  It  ever  has 
before.  For  the  first  time  In  years,  after  a 
Democratic  Incumbent  of  the  Presidency 
made  known  his  wish  to  continue  in  office, 
Senators,  Representatives,  and  State  leaders 
publicly  have  endorsed  other  citizens — In  this 
instance  General  Eisenhower. 

HIS  fightinc  strategy 

Mr.  Truman  is  fully  aware  of  what  he  Is 
doing,  and  this  has  persuaded  all  but  a  few 
Incurable  optimists  In  the  party  that  he 
Intends  to  go  through  with  his  political  plans 
as  stated.  It  has  persuaded  them  further- 
more that,  realizing  well  what  he  Is  doing, 
the  President  has  decided  to  fight  every  Inch 
of  the  way  to  November,  having  definitely 
concluded  that  his  only  hope  of  election  lies 
in  this  strategy. 

But  actually,  though  the  President  Is  a 
kindly,  sociable  man,  and  a  very  practical 
politician  who  knows  that  compromise  Is 
the  usual  channel  of  political  success,  he  Is 
aggressive  In  a  controversy.  This  he  has 
proved  on  many  occasions — In  Missouri,  In 
the  Senate  and  In  the  While  House.  His 
quick  temper,  impjelling  him  to  say  blvmt 
things  at  delicate  Junctures,  has  been  one 
of  the  chief  worries  of  his  devoted  personal 
staff.  He  never  forgives  what  he  conceive* 
to  be  a  reflection  on  his  standards  of  duty 
or  his  motives:  thus,  the  Democrats  who 
urged  him  to  resign  after  the  Republicans 
carried  Congress  la  the  1946  elections  wUl 
always  be  in  his  bad  books. 

camCTSMS  OF  trttman 

But  even  if  the  President  were  endowed 
with  a  different  set  of  reactions,  some  of  bis 
experiences  In  the  White  House  might  have 
sealed  him  In  thU  fighting  mood.  He  has 
been  blamed  by  many  New  Dealers  and  pan- 
egyrists of  his  predecessor,  even  by  members 
of  the  Roosevelt  family,  for  unsuccessful 
dealings  with  official  and  political  problems 
which  he  feels  were  passed  on  to  him  In  a 
condition  that  defied  solution.  He  has  been 
atucked  and  deserted  by  many  old -line 
DemocraU  in  the  South  for  asking  for  clvU- 
rlghts  laws  which  Mr.  Roosevelt  also  en- 
dorsed, but  presented  merely  as  worthy  and 
desirable  principles  and  did  not  press  at  the 
Capitol.  He  was  criticized  for  dealing  with 
the  Palestine  problem  from  what  his  critics 
said  was  the  viewpoint  of  domestic  politics; 
anclthen,  when  he  altered  policy  In  response 
to  warnings  that  he  was  trifling  with  national 
security,  he  vras  criticized  for  changing  front 
and  for  Injuring  his  party  politically. 

He  tried  to  compromise  with  Henry  Wal- 
lace, was  virtually  forced  by  James  P.  Byrnes 
and  the  Democrats  In  Congress  to  dismiss 
Mr.  Wallace  from  the  Cabinet,  and  when  the 
result  was  the  third-party  movement,  he  was 
charged  with  Ineptness  In  allowing  this  to 
happen.  Mr.  Truman  may  also  feel  that  the 
split  in  his  party  over  his  palpable  efforts  to 
coimter  Mr.  Wallace  and  his  group  promises 
politically  Is  an  unfair  return  for  the  dis- 
missal on  which  these  Insurgents  Insisted. 

A   PRESIDENT'B  POSmON 

In  general  .the  President  may  have  con- 
cluded that  he  cannot  please  enough  peo- 
ple to  get  elected  by  conciliation  and  com- 
promise, and  that  by  being  himself — which 
means  to  hit  back  harder  than  he  Is  hit — 
he  may  arrive  at  a  winning  formula.  But, 
though    the   President's    attacks    on    Con- 


gress have  been  Intemperate,  unwise,  and 
to  a  large  degree  unfair,  and  though  the 
language  he  has  employed  is  likely  to 
make  rather  more  than  less  trouble  for 
him  In  that  quarter,  nearly  all  occiipante 
of  the  White  House  eventually  move  toward 
this  position.  When  the  opposite  party  con- 
trols at  the  Capitol,  and  the  President's  own 
party  rejects  his  legislative  proposals  and 
makes  possible  the  overriding  of  important 
vetoes,  Congress  In  Presidential  eyes  becomes 
even  more  definitely  the  chief  villain  of 
the  play. 

That  Mr.  Truman  will  fight  to  the  end  of 
his  political  adventure,  whether  this  comes 
at  Philadelphia  or  at  the  November  polls,  is 
the  message  his  party  Is  reading  in  the  dis- 
patches from  the  special  train. 


The  Republican  Failure 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARK 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  W.  McCORMACK 

or  MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  14.  1948 

Mr,  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  Boston  Post  of  June  10,  1948: 

THE    REPUBLICAN    FAILURE 

Republican  leaders  have  been  hoping  to 
bring  about  the  adjournment  of  this  Con- 
gress by  June  18.  10  days  away,  but  realize 
there  Is  a  large  amount  of  imfinlshed  busi- 
ness which  should  be  done.  Therefore  they 
are  now  tentatively  suggesting  a  recess  on 
June  19  and  coming  back  In  session  again 
between  the  two  national  conventions,  or 
even  resuming  after  both  conventions. 

The  Republicans  can  hardly  be  proud  of 
their  achievement  since  they  took  over  a 
majority  of  both  Houses  In  the  1946  election 
sweep.  After  the  14  years  of  New  Deal  they 
were  going  to  do  great  things.  They  were 
going  to  cut  taxes  across  the  board.  They 
were  going  to  cut  the  high  cost  of  living  and 
the  big  New  Deal  spendthrift  budgets.  They 
were  going  to  put  through  a  bousing  pro- 
gram so  that  there  would  be  homes  lor  every- 
one. 

It  Is  true  tbey  put  through  a  tax  cut  over 
the  President's  two  vetoes.  But  tbey  realize 
now  that  this  tax  cut  U  only  a  temporary 
affair  to  last  until  after  tbe  Presidential 
election.  By  next  spring  they  know  that  the 
projected  budget  for  the  fiscal  year  begin- 
ning JvQy  1,  1949.  will  require  a  new  ux  bill, 
probably  with  higher  rates  for  everyone  than 
they  were  before  tbe  recent  reduction. 

Tbe  national  budget  Is  still  at  a  record 
peacetime  level,  some  10  times  as  large  as  it 
was  20  years  ago.  For  this  the  Republicans 
are  not  wholly  to  blame.  The  cost  of  the 
war  and  the  postwar  foreign  policies,  largely 
bipartisan,  have  made  necessary  huge  budg- 
ets. But  the  Republicans  with  any  foresight 
of  what  had  to  be  done  to  preserve  peace  In 
the  world  and  bring  about  European  re- 
covery must  have  known  this  and  therefore 
their  promises  of  great  reductions  were  false. 
as  the  Republican  promises  of  economy 
proved  to  be  here  In  Massachusetts. 

Now,  after  wrangling  for  the  past  6  months, 
they  have  made  some  last-minute  changes  In 
tbe  European  recovery  bill  which  their 
great  leader  In  foreign  affairs.  Senator 
Vandenbebg,  has  declared  to  be  a  terrible 
blunder,  and  Secretary  of  State  Marshall  has 
said  that  by  paring  this  sum  for  recovery 
down  It  may  be  a  case  of  another  too  little 
and  too  late. 
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they  hare  emasculated  the  Reclpro- 
Agreementa  Act,  under  which  for 
the  aWe  Cordell  Hull  worked  to  bring 
vat'ious  nations  to  agree  on  breaking 
international  trade  barriers.  After 
our  Stdte  Department  had  worked  so  hard  to 
promoi  e  tbe  great  meeting  of  nations  at 
Switzerland,  last  fall,  at  which  23 
agreed  to  come  into  the  general  plan 
trade  among  the  nations,  this  Re- 
publicin  Congress,  again  in  a  last-minute 
3ut  through  a  bill  which  practically 
the  whole  effort  of  the  world  (or  a 
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saner  Economy. 

The  lousing  bill  has  t>een  deliberately  held 
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Congress  have  been  threatened  with 
discipline.     The     long-debated     civil 
>ill.  the  Federal  highway  construction 
the  BCUndt^lxon  anti-Communist 
all  still  dragging,  with  probably  little 
that  they  wUl  be  put  through  this 
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Republ!c::n    spellbinders    can    go 
the  Presidential  campaign  and  point 
to  that  record  they  must  think 
people  are  pretty  gullible. 


Foot-and-Motttb  Di>eas« 


FILLER  of  Nebraska.    Mr.  Speak- 

unper  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in 

I  Include  the  following  ad- 

I  delivered  before  the  Nebraska 

Growers  Association  on  June  12, 


ccont 
Ibe 


well  to  review,  briefly,  what  has  led  up 

threat  of  foot-and-mouth  disease  to 

try.     This    threat   came   about   be- 

exlstlng  treaty  between  the  United 

■nd  Mexico  was  violated  in  1945  and 

there  arrived  at  the  port  of  Vera 

Mexico,  several  hundred  Brahma  bulls 

9razll.     They   were   distributed   under 

nces     which     Indicate     conspiracy 

American  and  Mexican   individuals 

State  I>partment  to  violate  existing 

relative    to    the    Importation    of 

countries  baring  foot-and-mouth 

The   evidence  will  show   that  Mr. 

ith.  the  then  Ambassador  to  Mexico. 

State  Department  knew  that  there 

existing  treaty  between  Mexico  and 

Unjlted  States  by  which  both  countries 

to  keep  out  of  their  respective  coun- 

«|»iw»«u  trom  oountries  in  which  foot- 

dlieaie  existed.     Both  countries, 

proclamation,    had    found    that 

-mouth    disease    existed    in    Brazil. 

treaty  did  not  p>ermlt  the  importation 

from  this  country.     There  are  let- 

the  files  of  the  State  Department,  of 

nature,  which  would  be  highly 

as  to  the  attitude  of  the  State 

on  Its  Importation  of  these  bulls 

from  Brasll.    These  letters  have 

( ienled     the     official     committees     of 


evidence  further  shows  that  some  of 

were  advertised  In  the  Excelsior. 

(tally  nevrspaper  In  Mexico  on  Sep- 

3.    19441.     It   will   show   on   page    12. 

Association    of    Cattle    Orowers 

out    that    these    bulls    were    being 

in  at  a  great  risk  to  Mexico  and  the 

States.    I  am  sure  there  was  a  dellnlte 


tie 


connivance  to  violate  the  law  between  the 
BraiAUan  cattle  growers  and  the  Depart- 
ments of  Agriculture  and  State  In  both  Mex- 
ico and  the  United  States.  Some  of  these  bulls 
simply  were  enroute  to  the  United  States 
since  they  were  sold  to  North  American 
cattlemen  before  they  were  shipped  out  of 
Brazil.  The  evidence  shows  that  North 
American  cattlemen  were  in  Brazil  and  had 
their  pictures  taken  with  the  bulls  In  Brazil 
before  they  were  bought.  An  examination 
of  the  Brahma  Feeders  Bulletin,  issued  in 
January  1940.  discloses  on  page  3.  a  picture 
of  a  man  and  a  woman  standing  by  a  Brahma 
bull  with  the  following  caption.  "Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Raymond  B.  Ouerra.  of  McAllen.  Tex., 
standing  by  2a-month-old  Mcllore  bull." 
This  picture  was  taken  on  November  20.  1915. 
on  the  Indian  ranch  near  Plral.  in  the 
state  of  Rio  de  Janeiro.  The  committee 
has  other  evidence  of  these  bulls  coming 
Into  the  United  States  across  the  river  a* 
Matamoroe.  The  Brazilian  merchants  ob- 
tained mere  than  a  million  pesos  In  these 
Illegal  Imports.  They  have  apparently  sold 
more  ttuxn  a  hundred  bulls  in  the  United 
States  at  an  average  price  of  13.000  each. 
They  cost  less  than  $300  In  Broxll.  One  can- 
not escape  the  fact  that  there  was  definite 
evidence  of  crtmlnal  responsibility  on  the 
part  of  Amivlcaa  citizens  for  the  violation 
ct  our  customs  laws  Indeed  there  Is  definite 
evidence  of  a  conspiracy  on  the  part  of  otir 
own  Oovernment  It  should  be  remembered 
tlMt  the  Tarlfl  Act  of  19tO  provided  that  the 
■avMary  of  Agncuittare  muM  pNbibtt  the 
iMfmrCatUm  at  livestock  and  neat  from 
countries  having  foot-and-mouth  disease 
The  law  provides  s  penalty  of  aiOMO  fine  ot 
a  3*year  imprisonment,  for  frautfMlMRly  or 
kaowtngly  importing  Into  the  Unttad  Btates 
MHb  animal  or  meat.  As  far  as  I  know  the 
Jwttee  OepartoMBt  kaa  taken  no  steps  to 
MBleh  those  wbo  Immw  openly  violated  the 

Now  foot-and-mouth  disease  U  an  acute, 
highly  communlsaMa  dlaaaae.  chiefly  con- 
fined to  cloven-taoeCid  animals  and  char- 
acterized by  eruptions  of  the  vesicles  or 
blisters  on  the  mucous  membranes  of  the 
animals  and  on  the  skin  between  the  toes 
and  above  the  hoofs.  Mortality  from  the 
disease  Is  not  generally  very  high  as  in  the 
case  of  some  of  the  other  Infectious  diseases. 
The  death  rate  Is  higher  among  the  young 
animals.  The  damaging  effects  of  the  dis- 
ease on  the  affected  animals  Is  serious.  It 
has  the  ability  to  spread  rapidly  from  animal 
to  animal  and  from  one  community  to 
another.  This  places  foot-and-mouth  dis- 
ease in  the  front  ranks  of  the  moet  devastat- 
ing diseases  to  llveetock.  The  disease  has 
been  known  for  centtirles  and  has  existed 
for  long  periods  In  many  countries  despite 
the  more  or  less  vigorous  fnethods  used  for  its 
control. 

Poot-and-mouth  disease  Is  ratised  by  a 
•peclfle  vtnis.  The  Tlnis  will  pass  through 
standard  germproof  filters.  It  Is  thus  so 
small  that  it  is  not  detected  by  ordinary 
straining  methods  or  mteoaeopes. 

The  disease  can  be  spread  directly  by  con- 
tact or  lndir*tly  by  infected  hay.  drinking 
trotighs.  railway  cars,  and  pastures.  Human 
beings  may  carry  the  virus  en  their  shoes  and 
clothing.  The  virus  can  be  carried  by  dogs, 
rabbits,  and  birds.  It  Is  estimated  about  10 
percent  of  the  cattle  that  recover  remain 
carriers.  It  may  attack  the  same  animals 
several  times.  There  seems  to  be  at  least 
three  different  types  of  virus  and  thus  the 
animal  can  be  attacked  by  one  of  the  three 
viruses  from  which  It  Is  now  Immune.  The 
period  of  IncutMtlon  Is  from  3  to  8  days.  The 
disease  Is  highly  contagious  and  spreads 
rapidly  to  all  susceptible  animals. 

The  type  of  disease  In  Mexico  had  a  low- 
mortality  rate.  However,  a  severe  epidemic 
did  visit  Europe  In  1930  where  the  mortality 
rate  reached  from  30  to  50  percent  In  the 
adult  animals. 


While  the  animals  may  not  die  they  do 
have  pain  and  fever  and  they  lose  weight. 
Milk  cows  dry  up.  Sometimes  the  udders 
become  abscessed  and  permanently  Impairs 
the  animals.  Abortion  Is  frequent  with 
pregnant  animals. 

One  reason  for  the  failure  of  the  program 
In  Mexico  was  the  cumbersome  admlnLstra-  < 
tive  set-up  between  the  two  countries.  Every 
American  veterinarian,  with  Its  appraiser, 
paymaster,  technician,  and  general  handy- 
man, had  a  Mexican  counterpart.  We  even 
had  bilingual  chauffeurs  with  go-betweens  in 
attempting  to  interpret  orders.  Orders  had 
to  be  cleared  through  the  Governor  of  the 
State,  or  the  President  of  the  country.  They 
had  to  be  cleared  through  the  Bureau  of  Ani- 
mal Industry,  the  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture,  and  the  State  Department  In 
both  countries. 

No  one  who  was  a  qualified  executive,  with 
the  ability  and  power  to  direct  the  campaign 
was  on  the  Job.  No  one  had  the  power  to 
make  decisions,  but  frequently  had  to  make 
phone  calls  to  the  several  departments  In 
Washington  and  have  them  cleared  In  Mexico 
before  definite  decisive  action  cotild  be  taken. 
There  Is  little  wonder  that  the  program  was 
doomed  to  failure. 

A  campaign  of  this  magnitude,  with  all 
Its  ramiflcatlons  needs  speed,  coordination, 
and  eglrtancy  If  the  Job  Is  to  be  done  There 
must  ba  aone  one  administrator  of  unques- 
tloned  ability.  Prom  the  beginning  the  live- 
stock Industry  and  the  Agriculture  Commit- 
tee  in  the  Hctiee  have  recommended  that  a 
qualified,  competent  esecutlve.  with  power 
to  act  IM  placed  in  charge  of  the  entire  pro* 
gram.  These  recommendations  were  Jtist 
adoptad  in  May  194g 

The  United  Btatea  has  had  sli  outbreaks 
of  foot-and-m-iuth  disease  and  each  one 
promptly  thrrufb  the 
boridBg  method.  The  out- 
break iri  1914  covered  23  Btates,  Including 
the  Dutrlct  of  Columbia,  The  outbreak  In 
California  In  1934  came  through  the  tise  of 
some  gartMge  from  the  Orient.  It  was  fed  to 
pigs  and  thU  'in  turn  spread  the  disease  to 
other  cloven-hoofed  animals.  It  Is  Impos- 
sible to  estimate  the  total  cost  and  damsge 
done  by  these  outbreaks. 

The  disease  In  Mexico  spread  over  an  area 
of  about  000  miles  from  north  to  south  and 
about  700  miles  from  east  to  west  In  Jus;  a 
year's  time.  It  Is  now  about  280  miles  from 
the  closest  point  to  the  Texas  border.  The 
Agriculture  Department  has  been  given  a 
blank  check  to  help  stamp  cut  the  disease. 
To  date  we  have  spent  something  like 
•60  0CO.CCO. 

A  quarantine  line  has  been  established  In 
Mexico.  There  seems  little  possibility  of 
giving  it  strong  enforcement.  A  quarantine 
line,  to  be  effective  must  stop  all  movements 
of  man.  beast,  and  vehicles.  Including  pro- 
duce out  of  the  Infected  area.  This  would 
mean  a  24-hour  day.  a  7-day  week  vigil  which 
is  a  far  cry  from  what  is  being  done  at  this 
time.  A  well  constructed,  patrolled  border 
fence  would  give  some  protection  from  the 
disease. 

This  coimtry  has  entered  into  an  agree- 
ment for  the  use  of  vaccines.  There  u  prob- 
ably not  a  veterinarian  In  the  country  who 
believes  that  the  present  vaccine  can  cure 
the  disease.  It  may  give  the  animal  Im- 
munity from  4  to  6  months.  It  brings  a  false 
hope  to  Mexico. 

The  present  economic  and  educational 
standards  of  the  Mexicans  are  so  low  that  he 
doee  not  understand  why  It  Is  necessary  to 
kill  his  only  oxen  or  mUk  cow  and  leave  him 
with  nothing  he  now  owns  snd  support  his 
family.  An  attempt  was  made  to  use  mules. 
I  saw  these  mules  hitched  to  a  wooden  plow. 
Jumping  and  Jerking  with  two  or  three  peons 
trying  to  control  the  movemenu  of  tMa 
skinny  mule  which  looked  like  a  cross  be- 
tween a  wild  Jackass  and  a  mare.     The   ox 
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slow,  but  he  kept  moving.  The  ox 
eats  grass  and  weeds.  He  could  be  turned 
out  at  night  and  would  be  back  In  the  morn- 
ing for  water.  He  rustled  for  his  living. 
The  mule  requires  grain  and  is  in  competition 
with  the  Mexican's  family  wbo  uses  com 
for  food.  The  mule  must  be  tied  up  or  he 
will  disappear  Into  the  hills. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  many  of  the 
cattle-keeplng  peasants  are  primitive  almost 
to  the  level  of  savagery.  They  are  totally 
Ignorant  of  the  threat  implicit  In  this  dis- 
ease which  run  through  their  herds  like  fire 
through  dry  grass.  They  are  suspicious  and 
fearful  of  the  white  man.  Very  few  speak 
English.  Indeed  they  have  trouble  talking 
among  themselves.  They  have  so  many  dif- 
ferent dialects.  They  have  an  Inborn  hatred 
for  the  gringos,  reenhanced  by  the  legend  of 
two  American  Invasions  of  their  country. 

The  ox  can  pull  a  cart  or  a  plow  better 
than  a  man.  These  people  have  always  seen 
poor,  thin,  sick  cattle.  It  was  hard  for  them 
to  believe  that  their  ox  was  even  sick, 
that  it  had  Just  been  exposed  and  should  be 
shot.  Even  the  sick  ox  wasn't  likely  to  die 
and  as  long  as  It  didn't  die.  it  was  an  asset. 
Mayt>e  the  only  asset  the  family  had.  Tou 
did  not  shoot  a  sick  ox  any  more  than  joa 
would  shoot  a  sick  man. 

When  their  animals  were  klUid  you  could 
not  even  salvage  the  hide  or  the  meat.  The 
Americans  paid  an  average  of  $00  for  the  ox 
and  •»  for  the  pig  or  sheep.  If  the  ox  was 
killed  snd  the  other  animals  slaughtered, 
how  could  the  family  live?  Was  It  any  won- 
der that  cur  Amerlcsn  veterlnsrtans  found 
a  sinister  look  coming  from  dark  and  doubt- 
ful eyes?  Is  it  any  w<mder  that  they  thought 
AOMTlca  had  Ibo  great  a  desire  to  destroy 
MHlaan  meat  supply  by  killing  their  cattle? 
Burh  a  program  could  have  only  one  result- 
failure.  We  have  lo»t  the  battle.  The  Mex- 
ican Oovernment  could  not  permit  the  con- 
tinuing slaughter  of  oxen  and  milk  cows  In 
the  infected  area.  The  Indians  and  the  Mex- 
icans would  have  been  in  revolt. 

The  answer  to  foot-and-mouth  disease  In 
this  country  Is  pretty  Involved  and  cerUtnly 
not  a  very  nice  answer.  I  am  certain  that  a 
vaccine  can  be  found  which  will  not  only 
prevent,  but  cure  the  disease.  We  did  con- 
quer rinderpest  We  can  conquer  this  dis- 
ease. In  the  meantime  cattlemen  every- 
where should  be  alert  for  t.  •  first  sign  of 
foot-and-mouth  disease  In  their  herds. 
Prompt  end  efficient  eradication  must  still  be 
employed.  It  Is  bitter  medicine,  but  It  must 
be  taken. 

The  one  bright  spot  that  I  can  see  Is  the 
fact  that  the  disease  Is  probably  now  declin- 
ing. Like  every  Infectious  epidemic  In  hu- 
man or  animals,  it  has  its  peak  and  then 
gradually  fades  away.  This  country  has  ex- 
parteBced  several  epidemics  of  influenza. 
Many  communities  have  their  measles,  scar- 
let fever  and  mumps.  These  diseases  all 
have  a  tendency  to  run  their  course.  This 
does  not  mean  that  Mexico  would  be  free 
of  foot-and-mouth  dUease  becaui?  a  certain 
number  of  the  cattle  continue  to  harbor  the 
virus.  It  may  lull  us  to  sleep  and  then  a 
new  outbreak  can  occur  and  Jump  our 
borders. 

Cur  country  is  still  stroni^  and  youni .  Our 
11  Midwestern  States  produce  68  percent  of 
the  food  for  America  and  the  world.  If  we 
deplete  our  soli  and  devastate  our  herds  with 
dlaaaae,  we  could  easily  become  like  the  Asi- 
atic and  European  countries  that  live  with 
the  livestock  diseases  the  best  way  they  can. 
Never  before  have  we  been  so  conscious  of 
where  food  Is  coming  from  as  during  and 
since  the  war.  Our  farmers  showed  the 
amazing  ability  to  produce  food  and  they 
will  continue  to  do  so  If  st  all  possible. 
Much  of  this  food  was  produced  because  we 
had  a  different  phUoeophy  from  most  of  the 
world.  We  raise  our  food  free  from  the  dozen 
or  more  destructive  diseases  of  livestock. 
If  we  wreck  our  livestock  Indtistry  with  dis- 
ease, our  food  cupply  will  :Al.    Other  coun- 


tries tolerate  the  toll-taking  diseases  and  are 
short  of  food. 

This  country  has  practically  eradicated 
tuberculosis  among  cattle.  We  seldom  see 
any  more  hunchbacks  among  cattle.  We 
are  controlling  Bang's  disease.  All  of  these 
control  methods  must  be  continued.  The 
Bang's  disease  is  transmitted  to  the  human. 
It  Is  estimated  that  from  5  to  15  percent 
of  the  population  Is  affected  with  tmdulant 
fever.  It  is  an  important  public  health 
problem  that  this  generation  must  recognize. 
Pasteurization  of  milk  destroys  the  germ. 
It  is  estimated  that  some  500  counties  In 
our  Nation  are  entirely  free  from  Bang's  dis- 
ease. The  American  cattlemen  will  help  our 
country  to  remain  a  strong,  two-fisted,  fight- 
ing Nation  Intent  upon  wiping  out  animal 
diseases.  We  wUl  not  become  dormant  and 
yield  to  the  Inroads  of  disease  with  all  their 
handicaps.  We  must  continue  our  philoso- 
phy of  disease  control  in  order  to  produce 
food  for  the  world. 

If  the  economic  situation  In  this  country 
Is  to  remain  sound,  we  should  remember  that 
throughout  all  of  the  ages,  prosperity  has 
depended  upon  the  amount  of  wealth  people 
could  create  from  the  crust  of  soil  around 
the  earth;  from  the  wealth  that  comes  from 
under  the  ground,  from  out  of  the  water 
and  from  our  forests.  The  proeperlfy,  the 
weslth  and  health  of  humanity  is  directly 
related  to  the  animal  products  and  human 
food  which  can  be  produced  from  the  soil 
and  the  crops  which  It  grows. 

We  should  tM  cautious  and  not  permit 
other  countries  to  make  an  imprwelon  on  tie 
with  their  phlloeophiec  and  prooaduree,  be- 
cause wa  have  demonstrated  more  than  they 
that  wa  know  how  to  control  animal  diseases. 
It  haa  Aeant  much  wealth  to  this  country. 
They  mtiat  not  be  permitted  to  Impose  their 
ideaa  of  animal  disease  control  upon  our 
country.  We  miut  live  without  foot-and- 
mouth  disease,  without  tuberculosis  and 
bangs  disease  in  cattle,  and  without  any  other 
costly  livestock  diseases.  We  must  eradicate 
these  diseases  and  keep  our  livestock  clean — 
otherwise  we  present  a  definite  threat  to  the 
economy  of  this  country. 

There  are  all  kinds  of  suggestions  on  how 
to  handle  the  foot-and-mouth  disease  prob- 
lem In  Mexico.  There  were  some  men  who 
appeared  before  the  committee  who  said  we 
ou'jht  to  get  tough  with  Mexico  and  stop  all 
commerce  between  the  two  countries.  There 
are  others  who  would  go  in  and  kill  all  cat- 
tle which  are  Infected.  To  do  it  by  force  and 
use  the  Army  If  necessary.  Well,  we  tried  to 
do  that  once  and  it  didn't  work.  There  Is 
no  easy  answer.  All  of  us  are  deeply  con- 
cerned about  finding  the  correct  solution. 
I  believe  the  acute  disease  will  finally  rtm 
Its  course.  It  will  become  a  chronic  ever- 
present  Infection  In  Mexico. 

The  quarantine  line  Is  now  being  moved 
back  to  the  south.  In  new  outbreaks,  cattle 
are  being  killed  and  burled.  The  cattlemen 
in  northern  Mexico  are  most  cooperative  in 
their  attempts  to  keep  the  disease  out  of  that 
part  of  the  country.  They  forbid  the  move- 
ment of  cattle  from  one  State  to  another. 

When  I  saw  the  cattle  In  northern  Mexico 
last  month,  they  were  very  thin.  The  ranges 
have  been  overgrazed  and  there  has  been  a 
protracted  drought.  It  is  possible  that  three 
or  four  hundred  thovisand  cattle  may  starve 
to  death. 

A  laboratory  Is  beln^  established  on  Pru- 
dence Island,  Just  off  the  coast  of  Rhode 
Island.  They  will  employ  about  SCO  people. 
The  laboratory  will  cost  over  $30,000,000.  I 
believe  this  Is  the  correct  step.  It  will  be 
remembered  that  during  the  war  the  Army 
established  a  laboratory  on  Grosse  Isle  and 
m  less  than  2  years  developed  a  vaccine 
which  would  not  only  cure  but  prevent  the 
nearly  100  percent  fatal  disease  of  rinder- 
pest. The  vaccine  was  developed  by  the  use 
of  the  hen's  egg.  I  am  confident  tluit  a  vac- 
cine can  be  produced  which  will  not  only 
cure,  but  prevent  foot-and-mouth  disease. 


The  Appropriations  Committee  in  the  House 
Is  now  considering  an  appropriation  of  $66,- 
000.000  to  carry  on  the  program  In  Mexico 
for  this  next  year.  Included  in  this  $66,- 
000,000  is  $27,000,000  earmarked  for  the  pur- 
chase of  canned  meat.  This  meat  will  be 
shipped  to  European  countries.  There  are 
many  canneries  now  operating  in  northern 
Mexico  and  shotUd  help  to  take  care  of  soma 
of  their  siirplus  cattle. 

We  should  all  put  our  shoulders  to  the 
wheel.  We  should  look  confidently  forward. 
We  should  all  cooperate  In  helping  to  find  a 
remedy  for  this  disease.  To  do  otherwise 
might  well  mean  destruction  to  the  live- 
stock industry. 


Constitution  of  Veterans'  Alliance  cf 
World  War  II 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HAROLD  F.  YOUNGBLOOD 

or   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RgHUMNTATIVlB 

Monday,  June  14,  I94f, 

Mr,  YOUNOBLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  ?cave  to  extend  my  rrmarki  In  the 
Record,  I  Include  the  following  text  of 
the  constitution  of  the  Veterans'  Alllancg 
of  World  War  II: 

CoMarrnrnoM  or  tni  Vrrca/twa'  AtxtAMct  ow 
WoaLo  WAa  U 

racAicau 

To  organlia  and  advance  a  society  of  vet- 
erans of  world  wars,  composed  of  men  and 
women  honorably  discharged  from  the  armad 
forces  of  the  United  States  of  America:  and 
to  associate  themselves  together  by  coun- 
cils, local,  State,  and  national.  To  protect, 
uphold,  and  maintain  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  of  America,  to  advance  the 
alnu.  ideals,  and  purposes  of  all  veterans, 
namely:  Peace,  equality,  Justice,  and  relig- 
ious freedom,  and  the  preservation  of  our 
democratic  form  of  government,  for  which 
these  and  other  veterans  have  sacrificed  their 
lives  and  fortunes,  to  the  end  that  these 
Inalienable  rights  shall  not  perish  from  this 
earth. 

ARTICLZ   I.    NAME 

The  name  of  this  organization  and  associ- 
ation of  veterans  of  both  Woild  War  I  and 
n  shall  be  known  and  hailed  as  Veterans 
Alliance  of  World  Wars;  hereafter  referred  to 
as  Veterans'  Alllafice.  National  headquar- 
ters shall  be  located  at  Detroit,  Mich. 

AXnCLE  n.   OBJECTS   AND   AIMS 

Section  1.  The  Veterans'  Alliance  Is  an  as- 
sociation consisting  of  honorably  discharged 
men  and  women  from  the  armed  forces  of 
the  United  States  of  America,  associating 
themselves  together  to  promote  comrade- 
ship, education,  fratemallsm,  patriotism,  and 
to  assist  worthy  veterans;  to  foster,  promote, 
preserve,  maintain,  real  Americanism;  t>eing 
ever  mindful  of  our  duties  toward  our 
wounded  and  families  of  deceased  veterans. 
To  defend  our  country  again't  any  and  aU 
enemies  whomsoever  and  wherever  they  may 
be. 

Bec.  2.  And  to  advance  and  foster  the  in- 
terest and  work  of  hospitalization  of  the 
wounded,  disabled,  and  unfortunate  veterans 
of  world  wars,  and  to  help  care  for  their 
widows  and  children.  To  promote  a  better 
understanding  with  the  United  8tat«3  Veter- 
ans' Administration  and  all  other  public  or 
private  agencies  devoted  to  helping  allevi- 
ate hardships,  sickness,  and  economic  streaa 
of  all  world  war  veterans. 

Sic.  3.  This  organization  to  be  nonpo- 
litical    and   nonsectarlan,   except   where   an 
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organbatton  or  individual  dMOWMW  or  mSvo- 
MtM  tiM  OTtrtbrow  of  our  fatal  of  |ov«rn< 
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sOTMUi  IV.  Mmmasiitv 

1    Any  person  or  persons  who  have 

blj  served  tS  tbs  various  branches  of 

fOiaaa  of   the   Untied   Htaiss  ut 

md    teVO   re—ited    an    honorable 

•haa  ba  rtlflMa  to  b^tive  member* 

or  any  American  eltlaen.   who,  upon 

service  o(  the  Allied  Nations  aeeo- 

with  the  United  States,  at  some  time 

April  8.  1B17.  and  November  17,  1919, 

(rt}m   December  7.   IMl.   to  January  SI. 

Provided,  however,  that  such  service 

tbrmlnatad  with  an  honorable  discharge 

s«  paratlon.  or  an  honorable  release  from 

duty. 

2.  There  shall  be  no  honorary  member- 
granted  to  civilians  who   have  never 

honorably  in  the  armed  forces.    Only 
aclcive  membership  wUl  be  allowed.    Dues 
be  paid  annually  or  (or  life. 

3.  No  member    of  Veterans'    Alliance 
been  expellrd  from  a  poet  or  council 

be  admitted  to  another  post  or  coim- 

he    has    appealed    to    the    na- 

executlve  committee  and  been  granted 

on  to  renew  his  or  her  membership 
reinstatement  approved. 

4.  No  person  or  persons,  male  or  fe- 
shall  be  eligible  to  membership  who 

to  uphold,  defend,   support,  by  any 

means,  the  Constitution  of  the  United 

of  America. 


al 


AKTICUC  V.   ACXILIABT 


SccinoN  1.  The  Veterans"  Alliance  f'oes  rec- 
the  outstanding  sacrifices  of  the  moth- 
t^lves.  daughters,  and  sisters  of  the  de- 
veterans,  and  encourages  the  forma- 
a  Veterans'  Alliance  ladles'  aux  .lary, 
of  mothers,  wives,  daughters,  and 
of  all  men  and  women  who  were  In 
4rmed   forces   of   the   United   States   of 
and  terminated  their  service  hon- 


of 


te 
U  e 


3.  Ivery  auxiliary  shall   be   affiliated 

Veterans  Alliance  poets  and  councils, 

governed  by  such  rules  as  set  forth 

nat4^aal    executive   committee    and 

tutlon. 

aancLa  vi.  riNANcx 

1.  The   revenue  of   the   Veterans 

AIllaHce  shall  be  derived  from  the  member- 

ues  and  other  services  as  may  be  ap- 

by  the  national  executive  committee. 

2.  The  amount  of  annual  dues  shall 

by  the  executive  committee  with  the 

apprcfral  of  local.  State,  and  national  councils 

After  the  first  convention, 


be  sei 

appro 

In  convention 

aatlo  tally. 


(n 


3.  Annual  dues  shall  t>e  due  and  pay- 
or before  May  1.  each  year. 

4.  Xach  poet  shall  collect  their  dues 
s^nd  statement  and  moneys  to  national 

and  treasurer. 


AKTICta  vn.    AMZMDMXinS 


The  constitution  of  the  Veterans'  Alliance 
shall  9e  amended  or  changed  from  time  to 
time  1  ly  a  three-fourths  referendum  vote  of 
alt  a(  tlve  members  of  Veterans'  Alliance. 
This  ^ote  to  be  taken  on  a  printed  and  In- 
ballot  containing  the  projxsed 
ent.  which  first  must  be  submitted 
ting  to  a  stated  meeting  of  the  na- 
executive  oOcera.  Ballot  to  be  printed 
the  words  "for  or  against."  Also 
the  n4me  of  the  council  and  location.  Kach 
shall  be  mailed  a  ballot  at  least  4 
mont&s  before  election  of  said  amendment. 


Itoltod  back  to  natloMa  iMadquarters  and  the 
■aarttary  then  tliaU  qpoa  and  count  all  baU 
Iota  In  praaanaa  of  nattonat  chairman  or 
any  other  oitoff  daatfoated  by  htm.  U 
three'fourths  are  In  favr>r,  It  will  ba  da« 
alafed  a»d  adoptad.    If 


1    r*-''*   att 
now  or  h'  oriaaiMNl  ilMUt  aofidtMt 

MMtr  rr.  rte  lafliali  laiMiMfa 

Me,  .  11  or  poH  vMaiiM  m«« 

Uo»  1  ttt  tiM  af  Ucie  shall  l«rffll  Ma  diMtar 

M  9M9. 


Keynote  Addrcii  of  Hon.  John  W.  Byrcti, 
of  Wisconiin,  al  the  Wiiconih  State 
Convention 


EXTENSIO   OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  FRANK  B.  KEEFE 

or  wtaroNsiN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RirREiiENTA'nVES 

Monday,  June  14.  1948 

Mr.  KEEFE.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  col- 
league. Hon.  John  W.  Byrnes,  delivered 
an  inspiring  keynote  .speech  to  the  Wis- 
consin State  convention  on  June  12  at 
Milwaukee.  Wis.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  it  may  t>e  included  in  the 
RicoRD  as  part  of  these  remarks: 

Pellow  Republicans,  we  meet  today  In  an- 
ticipation of  the  victory  that  wUl  be  ours 
In  Novemt>er. 

We  meet  to  draw  up  the  t>attle  plans  we 
wUl  follow  in  the  campaign  leading  to  that 
dlmaz. 

Prom  now  until  November  2,  we  will  not 
be  diverted  from  our  goal — Republican  vic- 
tory tn  1948. 

We  Wisconsin  Republicans  meet  during  a 
decisive  period  In  the  history  of  our  State 
and  Nation.  Behind  us  lies  100  years  of  work 
and  suffering  and  building.  Ahead  there 
stretches  out  a  dim  and  distant  future  filled 
with  vast  and  complex  problems.  How  well 
we  meet  those  probleina  determines  our  own 
future  and  the  future  of  our  children. 

HisUi^  can  teach  lu  many  things,  and  we 
In  Wisconsin  have  been  studying  a  lot  of 
history  this  year.  It  Is  a  refreshing  history. 
It  Is  a  noble  history.  It  Is  a  history  <M  100 
years  of  the  progress  and  growth  of  what  we 
believe  is  the  greatest  State  In  the  Union — 
the  State  of  Wisconsin.  Let  us  pause  to 
look  searchingly  into  the  meaning  of  our 
history — and.  from  It.  to  draw  Inspiration 
and  guidance  for  the  great  task  before  us. 

The  story  of  our  Stale  is  the  story  of  the 
pioneer  in  search  of  freedom.  Settlers  from 
many  lands,  representing  many  creeds,  races, 
and  beliefs,  came  to  the  Territory  of  Wiscon- 
sin to  clear  Its  fertile  lands,  cut  Its  tower- 
ing forests,  dig  into  Its  rich  earth,  and  buUd 
for  themselves  and  their  children  a  perma- 
nent home.  Their  epic  story  demonstrates 
the  Innate  capacity  of  a  free  society  to  de- 
velop the  talents  of  a  new  and  mingled  race. 
Prom  them  sprang  the  leaders  damanded  for 
the  great  adventure.  From  them  came  the 
forward-looking  and  liberal  spirit  which  has 
dominated  our  history  as  a  Commonwealth. 
It  was  these  people — the  people  of  Wiscon- 
sin— who  gave  birth  to  the  Republican  Party. 

These  pioneers  lived  and  breathed  the 
spirit  of  freedom.  It  was  in  spontaneous 
revolt  against  a  limitation  of  individual 
liberty — the  Kansas-Nebraska  bill,  a  measure 
which  wovild  have  stifled  freedom  by  per- 
mitting slavery  In  the  Territories — that  a 
small  band  of  Wisconsin  pioneers  met  in 
Rtpon  to  form  the  Republican  Party.  That 
hardy  group  ringingly  resolved  to  form  a 


party  which  would  have  liberty  and  freedom 
aa  Its  bywords.  Just  as  otxr  State  was 
(ormad  by  men  and  wn..  en  of  different 
traada,  nationaUtlea,  and  beliefs  whoaa  eom- 
■KNi  meetlna  gfOttad  «aa  a  deep  and  ela- 
mantat  belief  tn  fraodom,  ao  vaa  tbe  IUpub« 
tkan  Party  formad. 

Wtiita  tiM  ItoMMlian  Farty  «m  drawinf 
man  mt  man  Mlfvtrt  m  fraaifM  mmi  lib* 
•r«r  Id  Mi  IdMd.  Mm  ptXf  m  pvwer-ih« 
I  fimr— VM  Mm  torn  apart  toy 

Mid  tflHMMi«Mlt.     lu  iOttllM^M 


elemani  Hold  ttiat  hUMan  pvopartr-Hdavarv— 

Was  as  valid  as  any  other  properly.  Anoihar 
wing  held  to  the  doctrine  ut  populaV  sovar* 
eignty— Indifferent  ae  to  whether  It  would 
lead  Ut  the  adopCloo  of  elavery  Ui  ttta  Terrl* 
toriee  or  not. 

That  party— the  DemocratUi  Party— failed 
to  meet  squarely  the  tseue  of  the  day— ttia 
\mnt»  of  biunan  liberty.  They  compromteed 
on  an  laatia  on  which  we  know  there  can  be 
BO  oompromise.  In  the  convention  of  1640 
this  Internal  strife  tn  the  Democratic  Party 
bore  fatal  fruit.  After  a  long  and  riotous 
convention,  the  elements  within  the  party 
were  Irrevocably  split.  Two  candidates  were 
aanalaated  and  the  election  of  the  first  Re- 
pvMlaan  Prealdent  was  made  inevitable. 
That  President  was  a  man  who  steadfastly 
refused  tao  compromise  on  principles— /'ira- 
ham  Lincoln. 

What  message  do  we  Wisconsin  Repub- 
licans— meeting  In  convention  almost  a  hun- 
dred years  later — draw  from  this  hasty 
glimpse  Into  the  past  history  of  our  8uta 
and  party? 

Then,  a  Nation — faced  with  the  Internal 
break-down  of  the  party  In  power — sought 
leadership  and  direction  lo^be  Republican 
Party — a  new  and  unified  party  based  upon 
the  principle  of  human  liberty. 

Today — again  faced  with  the  disintegra- 
tion of  a  Democratic  coalition — in  power  for 
16  lotxg  years  by  dint  of  expediency  snd  com- 
promise— th  people  again  seek  leadership 
and  direction  from  a  unified  party  whose 
basic  principle  Ls  human  liberty. 

They  will  find  that  leadership — and  that 
principle  In  the  Republican  Party  In  1048. 

Human  liberty — today — Is  In  danger.  It 
Is  in  danger  of  becoming  the  victim  of  un- 
holy compromise.  It  is  in  danger  of  being 
sucked  under  tn  a  deal  between  the  advo- 
cates of  paternalism  and  the  disciples  of 
unlimited  Executive  power.  It  Is  In  danger 
because  our  national  administration  has 
lost  faith  In  a  representative  government 
of  the  jjeople. 

The  Democratic  Party  has  again  failed 
the  people.  It  has  failed  because  It  again 
refuses  to  meet  squarely  the  Issue  of  human 
liberty. 

The  present  national  administration.  In 
confusion  and  dismay,  stands  helplessly 
aside  as  the  Democratic  coalition  disinte- 
grates Into  the  conflicting  elements  from 
which  It  was  formed.  As  the  RepubUcan 
Party  grew  strong  because  It  was  formed  upon 
the  Arm  foundation  of  human  liberty,  so 
now  does  the  Democratic  Party  threaten  to 
dUlntegrate  because  they  cannot  agree  on 
this  basic  principle. 

One  faction  of  the  Democratic  coalition  la 
composed  of  those  members  who  found  com- 
fort within  the  party  as  long  as  Its  leaders 
appeased  the  Soviet  police  state.  This  Is  the 
Moecow  wing  of  the  coalition.  It  Is  led  by 
Henry  Wallace,  a  former  Democratic  Vice 
President  who.  Just  two  short  years  ago, 
was  in  our  State  campali?nlng  for  the  Dem- 
ocratic Party.  This  wing  has  already  set 
up  its  own  shop  and  now  displays  Its  real 
merchandise — the  appeasement  of  commu- 
nism at  any  price. 

The  second  faction,  even  now.  threatens  to 
repudiate  the  coalition's  present  leadership. 
This  Is  the  Jim  Crow  wing  which  finds  itself 
unalterably  opposed  to  the  Presidents  at- 
tempt to  placate  the  Moscow  wing.  Indeed. 
It  has  only  l>een  selfish  interests  that  have 
kept  this  wing  within  the  coalition  untU 
this  late  date. 
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The  third  element  In  the  Democratic  coal- 
ttlon  Is  the  Pcndergast  wing  of  the  party. 
It  draws  Its  auatenance  from  the  corrupt 
peltlMdl  atalitnaa  of  the  Mg  Oltlaa.  It  le  an 
MiirldiiBlad  etamant  whom  only  political 
mamtifbt  ia  to  win  elaettdoa  and  etaf 
m  powar,  TIm  preaant  laadar  of  ttia  Deme- 
•rate  worlMd  hU  way  to  ttaa  top  throMfb 
iliia  wing  and  be  la  a  duat'paytnf  mNiilv 
Id  (his  vsrv  day. 

Mift  M  WHioiiein,  we  aaa  ttia  tofpretkidta 
of  m§  idMf  tt  IMa  poiltlaal  partf  wklan  Haa 

Kjrad  fast  and  tooaa  witti  potltual  m'>raltty, 
i  cbiiduit  Miuabbtlnf  amonK  wueonsin 
Demoerata  over  the  last  remaining  spoils  of  a 
decadent  coalition  serves  to  demonstrate  how 
daapaaatad  la  the  schism  within  our  oppoal* 
tlon,  Mr.  Greene  and  Mr,  Tehan  apparently 
are  not  quarreling  over  principles.  They 
are  ooaoarned  only  with  who  told  what  to 
whom,  wben,  where,  and  why. 

But  It  Is  not  our  purpose  to  discuss  at 
length  the  plight  of  a  political  party  which 
now  facee  disintegration.  We  take  no  last- 
ing satisfaction  from  this  spectacle.  We  de- 
plore the  cor\sequent  weakening  of  oxir  great 
two-party  system — a  system  which  enables 
the  AoMrlcan  people  to  fix  responsibilities 
for  the  conduct  of  their  Government.  Mul- 
tiple parties,  or  multiple  factions  within 
parties,  make  the  effective  discharge  of  that 
responsibility  Impossible.  We  look  forward, 
therefore,  to  the  day  when  the  Democratic 
Party  will  rebuUd  Itself  ujxin  the  foundations 
of  political  integrity  and  honesty. 

In  the  meantime,  we  must  be  consclovis  of 
the  fact  that  the  Instinct  for  self-preserva- 
tion Is  strong  and  the  thirst  for  power  Is 
great.  In  th».Xace  of  disintegration,  desper- 
ate Democrats  now  prconlse  all  things  to  all 
men.  They  seek  deals  by  which  they  hope 
again  to  coalesce  into  an  organ  of  political 
expediency.  They  search  hard  and  long 
for  a  strong  man  who  will  unite  their  bicker- 
ing groups  Into  a  popular  front  for  election- 
day  ptirpoees.  They  have  drunk  from  the 
cup  of  power;  It  will  not  be  taken  from  their 
Upa  without  a  fight. 

Our  task,  regardless  of  the  predicament  of 
the  opposition,  is  clear.  It  is  not  in  the 
tradition  of  Republicans  to  relax  because  of 
weakness  In  the  rival  camp.  Because  they 
are  now  in  power,  the  incessant  bickering 
among  the  Democrats  la  a  tragedy  at  this 
critical  point  In  American  history.  It  makes 
all  the  more  vital  our  conclusive  victory  In 
November.  We  pledge  a  fight  for  that  victory 
with  all  of  the  energy  and  resources  at  our 
command. 

Our  Immediate  task,  the  task  of  1948.  has 
l)een  clearly  stated  by  the  distinguished  Re- 
pubUcan and  American  who  will  address  the 
convention  tomorrow.  Congressman  Dirksen. 
He  has  declared  that  the  "task  of  the  Re- 
publlcnn  Party  in  1948  la  not  to  defeat  an- 
other party  but  to  save  a  country."  Yes.  it  is 
that,  and  more  than  that.  It  Is  to  save  a 
country,  and.  in  the  process,  to  give  solid 
meaning  to  the  words  liberty  and  freedom. 

We  Republicans  have  already  begun  that 
task.  We  have  shown  in  the  Congress,  and 
In  our  State  legislature,  the  workability  of  a 
functioning  representative  democracy. 

On  the  national  level,  the  first  Republi- 
can Congress  in  16  years  has  restored  faith 
in  representative  government.  It  has  re- 
stored faith  in  the  capacity  of  a  free  people 
to  govern  themselves.  By  so  doing,  it  has 
restored  faith  In  human  liberty.  It  has 
written  out.  In  a  record  of  achievement.  Its 
faith  in  the  principle  on  which  our  party 
was  founded. 

During  the  days  ahead,  we  Republicans 
will  be  under  attack,  as  champions  of  free- 
dom always  are.  from  many  angles.  We  will 
be  targets  for  the  barbs  of  the  various  fac- 
tions into  which  our  opposition  Is  split. 
The  stuck  will  become  more  vicious  as  the 
plight  of  the  opposition  becomes  more  des- 
perate. That  attack  will  center  upon  our 
legislative  bodlei^— the  Eightieth  Congress 
and  our  State  legislature.  i 


Ivan  now,  tba  leader  of  the  Demoeratla 
ooalltlon.  a«  hf  rldw  the  rails  seeking  to  draw 
togetber  the  remnant^i  nt  his  party,  aolMI  It 
clear  that  he  will  baaa  hie  laat  bid  for  power 
by  Irreeporteibte,  venomotia  attaake  uprm  the 
CwHPMa.  fvan  now,  hit  eamp  folldware  are 
poMtlfig  tliatr  ffnieti  at  •  KapttMlMft  Oon« 
gyaae  for  falllna  to  bow  down  U*  the  praeeuree 
of  an  tMeutive  branah  whtah  praiiileai  all 
Mlfiti  to  all  atamanta  of  tha  ootMUoil  It 


repreaanu,    Aa  bia  ellglit  I 

parata,  his  attaaka  neaof  Mora  fMoua. 

It  t»  tlaor  tiMt  tkaaa  man,  waanad  for  eo 
\fm§  am  ttia  haatf  wina  of  power  which  New 
Deal  Oonffraeafe  abdicatad  to  tlia  ■aacutlve, 
have  forgotten  the  meaning  of  freedom — and 
the  manner  In  which  a  repreaentatlve  de- 
mocracy breathes  Ufa  Into  that  symbol  of 
man's  highest  hopes.  They  have  forgotun 
that  our  representative  democracy  was  estab- 
lished to  Insure  the  fullest  possible  expres- 
sion of  our  collective  desires  but,  at  the 
same  time,  to  safeguard  our  fundamental 
lllMrties  from  the  tyrannies  of  an  all-power- 
ful state.  They  can't  understand  a  Congress 
that  can't  be  told  what  to  do  by  the  bureau- 
crats. 

Mark  this  and  mark  It  well.  The  Republi- 
can Eightieth  Congress  was  a  historic  Con- 
gress. In  a  record  of  solid  and  lasting 
achievement,  It  demonstrated  the  workabil- 
ity of  representative  democracy  and  the  In- 
herent value  of  government  by  discussion. 
Wisconsin's  Representatives  and  Senators — 
the  largest  solid  Republican  delegation  in  the 
country — played  a  leading  role  In  the  work 
of  that  Congress,  and  we  Republicans  can  be 
proud  of  that  delegation. 

Consider  the  problems  which  faced  this 
Republican  Congress  when  it  took  office  in 
1947.  It  was  the  first  Republican  Congress 
In  16  years. 

There  was  a  jittery  world  situation,  and, 
facing  it  was  a  Jittery  national  administra- 
tion— a  Democratic  administration — which 
was  fast  losing  Its  grip  on  Itself  and  on  the 
problems  which  beset  our  country  at  home 
and  abroad.  The  peace  which  had  looked 
so  good  only  two  short  years  previously  was 
shaky  on  Its  feet  and  disappearing  fast. 
There  was  no  consistency  in  our  foreign  re- 
lations. We  were  vacillating  between  out- 
right appeasement  of  the  police-state  aggres- 
sor and  half-hearted  measures  to  call  a  halt 
to  the  Red  advance.  With  one  hand,  the 
administration  would  take  steps  to  rebuff 
the  aggressor;  on  the  other,  it  pursued  the 
policy  of  helping  to  make  him  strong.  Our 
foreign  policy  was  on  the  defensive.  It 
would  be  well  for  us  to  remember  1946. 

Internally,  we  were  confused  and  disgusted. 
Wartime  controls,  controls  which  the  ad- 
ministration clung  to  desperately,  were  sti- 
fling production.  Recall  the  shortages  of 
goods — meat,  shoes,  butter,  stockings,  shirts, 
bread.  Black  markets  were  common.  There 
were  fictitiously  low  prices  on  goods  that 
could  not  be  purchased.  A  long  series  of 
strikes  was  helping  to  &dd  to  the  shortages 
induced  by  government  controls.  The  power 
of  certain  labor  leaders  seemed  greater  than 
the  power  of  the  Federal  Government  or  of 
any  law  of  the  land.     Remember  1946. 

At  the  same  time,  otu-  Government  had  be- 
come an  unwieldly  monstrosity.  We  were 
spending  terrific  sums  to  maintain  a  grow- 
ing Federal  bureaucracy — a  bureaucracy 
whose  sole  purpose  was  to  stay  In  power  and 
substitute  governmental  planning  for  the 
free  play  of  the  most  productive  economic 
system  ever  known  to  man.  Our  Federal 
budget  was  unbalanced,  In  spite  of  the  great- 
est burden  of  taxation  that  an  American  peo- 
ple had  ever  been  saddled  with.  Nothing  was 
being  done  to  reduce  the  huge  national  debt. 
Along  with  the  growing  distrust  in  the  sound- 
ness of  our  representative  government,  there 
was  a  dangerous  spread  of  foreign  Isms. 
Communists  had  wormed  their  way  into  ouj: 
Army,  our  Government,  and  our  labor  unions. 
Remember  1946. 

It  was  in  this  atmosphere  of  distrust.  Inde- 
cision,   and    confusion    that    the    Eightieth 


Oongrcas,  the  KapuMiaan  Coograae,  bagan  Ita 
work.  It  waa  an  atnoaphare  in  wblab  rep- 
raatntatlve  damoaracy  waa  to  raealve  iu 
gWOHet  teet,  In  the  White  House  eet  a 
mam  of  opposite  pftlltlcal  faith,    Me  prom- 

lead  ioopifallBa,  tout  ka  plaaad  a  atidflga  Im« 
tarpratdtldd  on  the  word,   It  mooat  ooofwd- 

tt«m,  If  Ho  oetild  (*>n  tho  tUM,  It  moan  ta» 
oparatloAtlMotMMi  the  lafMitiM of  Ml  vatooa, 

TIM  mam  wlta  ma§§  tit  tliit  Ooagroea  ware 
itffe^oot  to  M  iMfflftod  rait  of  one  man,  or 
OM  group  of  mam.  Throaw,  raprlMtia,  and 
politlodl  purgae  had  no  pUeo  here,  Ugla- 
latloA  no  lottgar  alld  over  the  bureaucrat'a 
mimeograph  maehlnea  and  into  the  legisla- 
tive hopper  for  the  eUant  imprint  of  the 
rubber  stamp.  This  was  a  Congress  which 
Investigated,  studied,  and  discussed.  Its 
leadership  drew  lU  strength.  In  true  Repub- 
lican fashion,  from  tite  entire  memiiershlp. 
TiM  lieynou  was  action:  the  method  was  dla- 
cuaaion,  and  the  goal  was  sanity  and  honesty  ^^ 
in  a  free  government  of  Um  people. 

What  were  the  accompliahmenta  of  thia 
Congress  which  waa  confronted  with  a  black 
International  picture,  a  confused  and  dis- 
couraging domestic  outlook,  a  hostile  Presi- 
dent, and  a  vast  and  antagonistic  political 
bureaucracy? 

The  accomplishments  are  there  for  all  to 
examine.  It  la  an  imposing  record  of  achieve- 
ment. The  record  is  vibrant  testimony  to 
the  faith  of  Republicans  everywhere  in  a 
representative  government  responsive  only 
to  the  will  of  the  people. 

In  the  field  of  foreign  policy,  the  Eightieth 
Congress — the  Republican  Congress — led  our 
Nation  from  the  defensive  to  the  offensive. 
Reconstruction  took  the  place  of  relief;  de- 
cisive firmness  substituted  for  weak-kneed 
appeasement. 

This  was  a  Congress  which  found  out  the 
facU  for  iUelf  by  on-the-spot  study  of  cur 
foreign  problems.  It  Insisted  upon  the 
clarification  of  our  aid  to  Greeccand  Turkey 
and  the  relation  of  that  aid  to  the  United 
Nations.  It  forced  upon  the  administration 
a  reexamination  of  our  far-eastern  policy. 
It  demanded  consistency  In  our  dealings  with 
the  nations  of  the  world.  It  established  the 
European  recovery  program — a  monumental 
act  of  faith  in  the  future  of  freedom.  It 
passed  tliis  strengthened  and  safeguarded  act 
with  unparallelled  speed  In  spite  of  the  op- 
position of  an  administration  which  said, 
"Pass  it  our  way  or  don't  pass  it  at  all." 

At  the  outset,  the  Eightieth  Congress  knew 
that  our  policy  for  peace  must  be  backed  by 
a  calm  and  confident  military  strength.  It 
unified  the  armed  forces — a  unification  which 
is  being  hamstrung  because  of  the  con- 
fusion and  indecision  which  exists  In  the 
national  administration.  It  had  the  courage 
to  spend  the  savings  It  had  brought  about 
through  hard-won  economy  for  the  strength- 
ening of  our  armed  branches.  At  the  same 
time  it  insisted  upon  receiving  a  dollar's 
worth  of  defense  for  every  precious  dollar  It 
appropriated  for  that  purpoee.  In  spite  of 
Interservice  rivalries— tragic  rivalries  which 
could  have  been  prevented  by  an  Intelli- 
gent administration— the  Congress  achieved 
a  balance  among  our  armed  branches. 

Thus,  m  the  intimately  related  fields  of 
foreign  affairs  and  national  strength,  the 
Eightieth  Congress— the  Republican  Con- 
gress— reestablished  the  leadership  of  the 
■United  States.  It  did  so  at  a  time  when  that 
leadership  was  never  needed  more — and  In 
spite  of  the  obstruction  of  a  fumbling  and 
confused  Democjatic  administration. 

The  Eightieth  Congress — the  Republican 
Congress — took  positive  action  on  the  domes- 
tic front.  It  enlisted  freedom  on  its  side  In 
the  fight  to  clear  away  the  debris  left  by 
14  years  of  the  New  Deal. 

It  swept  awey  the  controls  which  were 
stifling  our  production.  It  brought  out  Into 
the  open  the  Inflation  which  the  Democratic 
coalition  sought  to  hide  by  deceitful  cell- 
ing prices  and  vicious  black  markets.  It  re- 
asserted its  faith  In  otir  free  economic  sys- 
tem and  refused  to  yield  to  the  presstn-e  of 
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1  rho  would  have  camouflaged  the  In- 
brought  about  by  huge  Oovernment 
It  did  this  In  aplte  of  the  pleaa  of 
tlilar  leader  of  the  Democratic  coall- 
tbought    he  could   appease   InfU- 
more  success  than  he  had  appeased 
totalitarian  aggressor. 

Congress  did  not  cure  Inflation  be- 

nflatlon  cannot  be  cured  by  leglsla- 

It  was  honest  enough  to  tell  that 

the  i>eople.     It  enlisted  the  support 

dements  In  our  economy— labor,  man- 

t,   agriculture,   and  consumer — In  a 

akalnst  Inflation  In  which  It  knew  that 

mi{t  take  part.     It  laid  the  foundation 

final  defeat  of  this  menace  by  open- 

the  channels  of  production  and  by  re- 

the    huge    Increase    In    our    money 
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APPENDIX  TO  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 


Eightieth   Congress — the   Republican 
» — toolt  long-needed  action  to  curb 
t  economic  powers  of  certain  labor 
who  had  set  themselves,  with  the  aid 
New  Deal,  far  above  the  power  of  the 
Oovernment.     It  passed  the  Tatt- 
law.  an  act  which  the  weak-hearted 
could  never  be  written.     This  act, 
no  basic  rights  to  American  labor, 
a  basis  for  labor  peace  and  full  pro- 
It  Is  an  act  which  was  vetoed  by 
In  a  message  which  echoed  the 
criticism  of  the  left  wing  of  the  CIO. 
Eightieth  Congress— the  Republican 
— kept  faith  with  the  people  In  its 
for  relief  from  the  crushing  burden 
taxation.     It   took   three    at- 
and  three  vetoes  from  the    'cooper- 
Chief  Executive — before  tax  reduction 
a  fact,  and  It  was  only  at  the  Inslst- 
a  Congress  accurately  reflecting  the 
the  people  that  It  was  possible  at  all. 
three  vetoes  were  written  by  the  same 
ho    had   offered    to   compromise   his 
offering   tax   reduction   at   MO   a 
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Eightieth  Congress — the  Republican 
ss — as  far  as  any  legislative  branch 
I  Lhout  help  from  the  executive,  brought 
to  our  Federal  fiscal  policies.     It  bal- 
the   budget.     It  opened  the  way  for 
on  the  basic  cause  of  Inflation  by 
budgetary  surpluses  for  payment 
national   debt.     It   reduced   Federal 
In  spite  of  the  unprecedented  de- 
made  upon  the  Treasury  by  the  ne- 
of  foreign  rehabilitation  and  national 
.  and  m  spite  of  the  resistance  and 
of  the  President  and  the  Federal 
It  cut  the  President's  budget 
without  regard  for  the  unprincipled 
of  the  sprawling  Federal  bureauc- 
It  laid  down  the  principle  of  economy 
s  sake.     In  a  far-reaching  move, 
a  powerful  commission  which 
report  to  the  next  Congreae  its  recom- 
(ons  for  the  entire  reorganization  ot 

Ive  branch, 
t  tempting  to  bring  order  out  of  the 
in  the  Federal  bureaus,  the  Congress — 
Congress — led  the  fight  against 
In^tratlon  of  Communists  Into  key  poel- 
It  «-as  an  Infiltration  made  poeslble 
previous  position  of  esteem  which  the 
wing   of   the   party   enjoyed   In   the 
coalition.    Republicans  will  have 
with  conspirators.    The  job  of  clean- 
t4em  out  will  be   finished  when  a  Re- 
Is  Installed  In  the  White  House. 
t|biese  and  In  a  hundred  different  ways, 
t  Republican  Congress  In  16  years  re- 
the  faith  of  people  the  world  over  In 
democracy.    It  gave  the  He  to 
dc^bters  who  questioned  the  capacity  of 
people  to  govern  themselves.     In  the 
world  crisis,  domestic  confusion  and 
executive  branch,  it  restored  faith 
liberty  by  demonstrating  the  work- 
cf  representative  government. 
Is  the  Congress  which  Is  now  under 
attack  by  the  rall-rldlng  President, 
attacked  t>ecause  it  refused  to  bow  down 
demagogic  proposals — and  to  commit 
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us.  In  a  time  of  world  crisis,  to  the  further 
spending  of  additional  billions  of  dollars.  It 
is  attacked  by  a  President  who  says  that  you 
can't  curb  communism  with  a  law,  yet  who 
proposes  a  law  for  every  other  human  and 
economic  problem  known-to  man.  It  la  at- 
tacked by  a  man  who  has  become  vicious  as 
his  position  has  grown  desperate.  It  Is  at- 
tacked by  a  man  who  uses  the  prestige  of  the 
high  ofllce  of  President  to  resort  to  the  tactics 
of  a  Kansas  City  ward  heeler. 

Our  State  legislature  received  much  the 
game  kind  of  attack  as  It  was  (>oundlng  out 
the  splendid  legislative  program  which  has 
since  received  such  wide  acclaim.  The  far- 
reaching  and  progressive  action  taken  by  the 
last  Wisconsin  legislature  wUl  long  outlive 
the  cries  of  those  critics  who  have  an  In- 
stinctive distrust  of  representative  govern- 
ment at  work.  We  pay  tribute  to  that  body 
and  to  our  efllclent  and  capable  State  admin- 
istration under  the  able  direction  of  our  dis- 
tinguished Governor. 

Ours  Is  a  record,  during  our  stewardship, 
of  a  living  devotion  to  the  principle  which 
brought  our  party  into  being — the  guaran- 
ty of  human  liberty  under  a  working  repre- 
sentative democracy.  Oxu'  task  is  to  hold  fast 
to  that  principle  in  the  face  of  attaclLs  which 
will  be  made  upon  It  by  the  dissident  ele- 
ments of  a  frantic  opposition.  Our  task  Is 
to  reenllst  the  spirit  of  human  freedom  dar- 
ing the  days  ahead — under  a  Republican 
State  administration,  a  Republican  Congress 
and  a  Republican  President  In  1948.  It  is  to 
save  a'  country  and  to  demonstrate  to  the 
world  the  full  flowering  of  American  democ- 
racy under  a  cohesive  national  Republican 
administration. 

Wc  are  equipped  for  these  tasks.  We  have 
the  enthusiasm  and  the  energy.  We  have  the 
organization.  Rallying  to  our  support 
throughout  this  great  State  and  great  Nation 
are  all  who  pay  true  allegiance  to  the  spirit 
which  animates  our  party.  Rallying  to  our 
support  everywhere  are  those  who  cannot 
live  unless  they  breathe  the  free  air  of  a  free 
nation. 

We  strike,  today,  the  opening  blow  for  the 
great  Republican  victory  of  1948. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HERBERT  C.  BONNER 

or  KOITH  CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOnSE  OF  REPRBSENTATIVB 

Monday,  June  14,  1948 

Mr.  BONNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  followinK  editorial  from 
the  Raleigh  News  and  Observer  of  June 
12.  1948: 

CXOTZSQtTZ  DtSTOR'HON 

In  a  speech  at  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania commencement,  former  Secretary  of 
State  James  F.  Byrnes  said  two  things  that 
should  have  been  said  long  ago  and  which 
should  be  repeated  as  often  as  may  be  neces- 
sary. 

The  first  was  a  call  for  renewed  efforts  to 
demonstrate  that  this  country  is  "at  all 
times  willing  to  live  at  peace  with  Russia  on 
the  basis  of  mutual  respect  and  tolerance." 
That  is  a  truth  which  cannot  be  stated  too 
often  and  all  persons  in  positions  of  re- 
sponsibility should  be  particularly  careful 
not  to  do  or  say  anything  that  would  Justify 
even  a  suspicion  that  the  United  States  has 
any  other  position. 

Mr.  Byrnes  also  answered  sharply  a  charge 
that  has  been  allowed  to  be  made  entirely 
too  often  without  being  answered.    He  said: 


"Some  of  our  people  have  the  mistaken  Idea 
that  no  agreement  can  be  made  or  has  been 
made  with  the  Russians  that  is  not  a  sur- 
render.   That  i£  a  dangerous  idea. 

"Such  people  charge  that  we  were  'hom- 
swoggled'  or  overreached  in  nearly  every 
agreement  President  Roosevelt  made  with 
the  Soviet  Union.  That  viewpoint  is  a  gro- 
tesque distortion." 

Speaking  specifically  of  the  much  criti- 
cized Yalta  agreement,  Mr.  Byrnes  said: 

"There  was  nothing  wrong  with  Xhls  Yalta 
agreement.  The  trouble  was  that  the  Soviet 
Union  later  made  a  mockery  of  it. 

"A  realistic  conclusion  is  that  the  war 
agreements  gave  the  Soviet  Union  very  little 
they  were  not  In  a  position  to  Uke  without 
agreement." 

The  record  should  be  kept  straight.  Mr. 
Byrnes  Is  to  be  commended  for  his  contri- 
bution to  that  end.  He  should  be  supported 
by  others  who  know  the  facts. 


David  Marcus 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 
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Monday.  June  14.  1948 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  an  editorial  that  appeared 
in  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune  on  Sun- 
day, June  13.  1948: 

DAVID  MABCV8 

The  striiggle  in  Palestine  has.  no  doubt,-as 
many  shades  of  meaning  as  there  are  men 
and  women  to  share  In  It,  actually  or  vicari- 
ously. The  wealth  of  spiritual,  historical, 
and  cultural  values  of  which  the  Holy  Land 
Is  compact  Is  a  treasure  In  which  millions 
have  each  his  share.  In  greater  or  lesser 
amount.  But  the  death  of  such  a  man  as 
David  Marcus  gives  an  immediacy  to  the 
battle,  makes  it  concreto  for  many  to  whom 
It  might  othem'lse  have  remained  a  thing  of 
distance  and  little  subeUnce,  inspiring,  per- 
haps, but  remote,  like  the  sounding  phrases 
of  Josephus  or  a  passage  of  arms  Irom  The 
Talisman. 

David  Marcus  was  an  American  soldier, 
trained  and  commissioned  at  West  Point. 
He  served  for  6  years  as  deputy  commissioner 
of  correction  In  New  York  City  under  Mayor 
LaCiU3rdla.  and  became  full  commissioner 
In  1940.  With  the  coming  of  war,  the  lines 
of  his  two  earlier  careers  merged;  he  entered 
the  Civil  Affairs  Division  of  the  Army  and 
became  its  head  in  1943.  No  t>omb-proofed 
staff  officer,  he  saw  action  on  many  fronts. 
Jumping  Into  Normandy  with  the  One  Hun- 
dred and  First  Airborne  Division  on  D-day. 
A  good  soldier  and  a  good  civilian  servant 
of  the  public,  the  story  of  David  Marcus  is 
hardly  commonplace  but  it  Is  fortunately  a 
familiar  American  story.  And  It  ended 
under  a  blue-and-whlte  flag  on  the  road  to 
Jerusalem,  a  few  hours  before  the  truce. 

There  are  many  Americans  of  all  creeds 
who  will  mourn  David  Marcus  because  they 
knew  him  well,  as  a  soldier,  as  a  lawyer,  as 
a  city  ofllclal,  or  simply  as  a  neighbor.  For 
them  Israel's  battle  can  never  be  strange  or 
exotic.  But  there  will  be  many  more  who 
never  met  him.  who  had,  perhaps,  only  a 
vague  recollection  of  hs  name,  for  whom 
the  tangled,  desperate  fighting  in  faraway 
Palestine  wUl  have  a  new  significance  because 
a  good  American  came  to  it  by  a  route  that 
thousands  of  his  countrymen  followed  a  part 
of  the  way — over  the  beaches  in  Normandy 
and  down  the  contested  road  that  led  to  the 
ahcck  and  shame  of  Dachau. 
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Snpreme  Court  Cement  Case  Decision 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANaS  E.  WALTER 

or  PENNSTXVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  14,  1948 

Mr.  WALTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  following  newspaper 
article  by  Rader  Wlnget: 
Cement  Case  Poses  Upset — Price  TaADmoNS 
Mat  Reform  as  a  REStn.T 
(By  Rader  Wlnget) 

New  York. — Revolutionary  change  In  busi- 
ness methods  may  come  from  a  recent  Su- 
preme Court  decision  In  the  so-called  ce- 
ment case,  a  possible  legal  landmark  In 
American  Industrial  development. 

The  decision  strikes  at  one  of  the  tradi- 
tional methods  of  quoting  a  series  of  uni- 
form prices  without  regard  to  the  distance 
of  the  customer  from  the  producing  plant. 

The  possibility  for  change  Is  so  complicated 
and  so  far  reaching  that  considerable  con- 
fusion exists  as  to  Just  what  will  or  could 
happen. 

POSSIBLE    EFECTS 

Depending  on  final  interpretation  of  the 
Supreme  Court  decision  and  future  rulings 
now  pending,  together  with  enforcement  of 
the  law  through  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion, these  things  could  occur. 

1.  American  business  could  be  broken  up 
Into  scattered  self-sufficient  Islands  of  indus- 
try. 

2.  Big  producing  centers  could  become 
smaller. 

3.  New  production  centers  could  rise. 

4.  Companies  may  merge  or  split  Into  sepa- 
rate operating  groups  depending  on  location. 

5.  The  national  price  structure  may  be 
decentralized,  with  different  prices  quoted  in 
different  places,  some  higher  and  some  lower, 
depending  on  where  you  live. 

Whatever  the  actual  results  In  practice, 
and  it  may  take  years  to  reach  the  end-point, 
the  outstanding  question  is  whether  it  will  be 
good  or  bad  for  the  people.  Historians  prob- 
ably will  have  to  answer  that. 

SYSTEM  HELD  UNFAIB 

Here  Is  the  background : 

Tlie  Supreme  Court  April  26.  in  a  6-to-l 
decision,  upheld  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion against  the  Cement  Institute  forbidding; 
any  combination  or  conspiracy  to  fix  prices 
through  a  basing  point  system  of  quotations. 

Justice  Black  in  the  majority  decision 
wrote:  "Concerted  maintenance  of  the  bas- 
ing point  delivered  price  system  Is  an  xinf  air 
method  of  competition  prohibited  by  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  Act." 

Many  leaders  in  large  Industries  Interpret 
this  to  mean  all  basing  point  prlc;  systems 
and  their  variations  are  Illegal.  On  the  other 
hand.  Robert  E.  Freer,  chalrmaii  of  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission,  said  It  was  unwar- 
ranted to  assume  that.  Use  of  the  baslng- 
polnt  system  would  be  Illegal,  he  said,  if  It 
was  part  of  a  price-fixing  conspiracy  or  con- 
stituted unjust  discrimination  injuring  com- 
petition. 

HOW  PRICES  VARY 

What  is  the  baslng-polnt  system  and  who 
uses  it? 

Practically  everybody  uses  it  or  Is  affected 
by  it.  and  it  has  these  forms: 

1.  Single  basing  point:  Prices  are  quoted 
free  on  board  (f.  o.  b.)  at  a  single  city,  say 
Atlanta,  Every  manufacturer  of  a  certain 
product  will  quote  his  price  of  that  product 
f.  o.  b.  Atlanta.  The  buyer  pays  the  freight 
from  Atlanta. 

8upp>ose  your  business  is  in  Chicago.  You 
buy  the  product  and  it  Is  delivered  to  your 
door  at  a  fixed  price  plus  freight  from  At- 


lanta, regardless  of  the  location  of  the  manu- 
facturing plant.  If  the  manufacturer  is  In 
Chicago,  his  freight  is  small.  If  he  Is  In 
Dallas,  his  freight  Is  large.  You  still  pay 
only  the  equivalent  of  freight  from  Atlanta 
to  Chicago. 

2.  Multiple  basing  points:  The  prhiclple  Is 
the  same,  but  the  consumer  can  buy  at  the 
baslng-polnt  price  nearest  his  business. 

3.  Zone  basing  price:  Prices  are  the  same 
wUhln  any  zone  regardless  of  the  distance 
from  the  producer  to  the  consumer.  A 
familiar  evidence  of  that  Is  the  phrase  "prices 
slightly  higher  west  of  the  Rockies." 

POSTAL  RATE  EXAMPLE 

4.  Phantom  freight:  This  occurs  when  a 
producer  adds  arbitrary  freight  costs  to  a 
product  even  though  the  product  Is  not 
shipped  the  entire  distance  covered  by  the 
charge  or  when  one  type  of  freight  such  as 
rail  is  charged  and  a  different  method  of 
shipment  such  as  truck  is  used. 

The  United  States  postal  system  itself  Is 
a  classic  example  of  baslng-polnt-system 
operation.  A  letter  mailed  within  New  York 
costs  3  cents.  A  letter  mailed  from  New 
York  to  San  Francisco  costs  3  cents.  The 
Government  absorbs  the  difference. 

Parcel-post  rates  are  fixed  on  a  zone  basis 
regardless  of  the  difference  In  distance  with- 
in a  zone.  ^ 

The  Government  charges  a  phantom 
freight  rate  If  it  sends  your  air-mall  letter 
by  rail  when  the  planes  don't  fly. 

It  absorbs  freight  rates  when  It  handles 
large  volumes  of  certain  types  of  mall  at  a 
loss  as  a  public  service. 

No  one.  however,  suggests  the  Government 
should  charge  postage  on  a  cost-plus-freight 
basis. 

If  business  has  to  be  done  on  a  cost-plus- 
freight  basis,  then  there  are  almost  limitless 
chanties  in  sight.    Among  some  of  them  are: 

1.  Producers  would  have  to  move  to  a  geo- 
graphical point  where  their  raw  material 
freight  costs  and  finished  material  freight 
costs  would  be  In  economical  balance,  either 
having  one  large  plant  in  an  area  with  all 
other  competitors  or  a  number  of  small 
plants. 

2.  Specialized  producing  areas,  like  steel 
In  Pittsburgh,  would  produce  far  more  than 
the  Immediate  area  could  absorb  and  would 
have  to  sell  In  distant  markets  In  competi- 
tion with  a  local  producer  there.  Their  dis- 
tant markets,  because  of  added  freight, 
would  diminish. 

3.  One  answer  to  that  is  establishment  of 
new  production  centers.  The  automobile  In- 
dustry started  decentralization  by  building 
scattered  assembly  plants  to  cut  -delivery 
costs.  But  construction  of  new  production 
facilities  to  make  low-priced  goods  is  impos- 
sible at  today's  high  building  costs  compared 
with  prewar. 

4.  A  general  series  of  mergers  between 
competitors  might  result  In  scattering  pro- 
duction centers  If  separate  units  can't  be 
built  by  a  single  company.  But  there  is  a 
risk  of  forming  cartels  that  are  Illegal  under 
antitrust  laws. 

5.  Monopoly  price  areas  and  divergent 
prices  on  a  geographical  basis  could  result 
when  one  producer  is  located  at  a  distance 
from  his  competitors  who  could  not  sell  in 
his  market  because  of  the  addition  of  freight 
costs.  He  could  raise  his  price  to  that  of  his 
nearest  competitor.  On  the  other  hand,  pro- 
ducers barred  from  distant  markets  by 
freight  rates  would  have  to  sell  in  their  own 
backyard.  If  production  exceeded  demand 
in  that  area,  price  wars  would  eliminate  the 
weakest  producer. 

If  this  total  adjustment  takes  place  over  a 
long  enough  time,  it  could  be  done  without 
chaos.  Many  would  welcome  the  change. 
Decentralization  of  industry  has  been  pro- 
gressing steadily  for  30  years. 

The  Immediate  aim  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  Is  to  break  up  combinations  fix- 
ing prices  illegally  to  the  detriment  of  the 
consumer. 


The  Richest  Hill  in  the  World  Welcomes 
the  Chief  Executire  of  the  Greatest 
Nation  in  the  World 
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Monday.  June  14,  1948 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
inserting  in  the  Record  two  newspaper 
articles  and  a  copy  of  the  speech  made 
by  President  Truman  In  Butte.  Mont., 
on  June  8,  1948.  This,  and  much  more 
copy,  was  carried  in  the  Montana  Stand- 
ard, Butte  Daily  Post,  and  other  Montana 
papers  in  reporting  the  memorable  visit 
of  the  President. 

The  President  not  only  made  a  fight- 
ing speech  which  was  well  received  by 
the  great  crowd  but  he  also  had  the  op- 
portunity to  see  and  hear  the  Butte  High 
School  Band— the  greatest  in  the  Na- 
tion—perform. These  youngsters— the 
toast  of  the  Nation  at  the  Tournament 
of  Roses  in  Pasadena— outdid  themselves 
in  their  performance  foi-  President  Tru- 
man and  were  called  back  time  and  time 
again  for  encores.  The  address  of  the 
President  plus  the  outstanding  per- 
formance by  the  ia6  boys  and  girls,  musi- 
cians, twirlers,  and  drum  majorettes 
comprising  the  Butte  High  School  Band 
has  made  the  date  of  June  8,  1948  a 
memorable  one  for  Butte. 

The  people  of  Butte  and  Anaconda 
and  of  Montana  in  general  were  happy 
to  have  had  the  Chief  Executive  visit 
us.  We  hope  he  will  again  come  to  visit 
us  so  that  we  may,  in  our  traditional 
Butte  spirit,  once  again  bid  him  welcome. 

The  article  follows: 

POLITICS     IS     StJBJECT     OF     TALK     AT     NABANCHE 

STADIUM CHOWD  ESTIMATED  AT   10,000  TURNS 

OUT     TO     HEAE     ADDRESS     DESCRIBED     AS     MOST 

spairrED  one  of  western  junket 

Discarding  all  pretense  of  a  "nonpolltlcal** 
visit  President  Karry  S.  Truman,  speaking 
before  an  estimated  10,000  residents  of  Butte 
and  other  nearby  communities  at  Naranche 
Memorial  Stadium  here  Tuesday  night, 
lashed  out  bitterly  at  what  he  termed,  "this 
famous  Eightieth  Congress,  which  is  plan- 
ning adjovunment  to  go  to  Philadelphia,  but 
which  should  stay  in  session  in  Washing- 
ton tintil  it  gets  things  done." 

In  an  "off-the-cuff"  address,  which  news- 
writers  aboard  the  Presidential  special  train 
said  was  his  most  spirited  "fight  talk"  since 
he  started  his  western  swing,  the  President 
called  for  "action  now"  on  what  he  said  waa 
his  "long-shelved  appeal  for  stand-by  price 
controls."  and  for  Government  help  on  ade- 
quate, low-cost  housing. 

"The  housing  shortage,"  he  said,  "Is  not 

a  theory.    It  Is  a  condition  wh^ch  has  re- 

^^Ited  In  the  fact  that  the  poor  man  and 

the  veteran  cannot  pay  the  prices  required 

for  adequate  housing." 

Lashing  out  at  Congress  for  vacUlation  In 
connection  with  price  controls,  he  said,  "I 
am  extremely  interested  in  the  present  situ- 
ation with  regard  to  prices.  They  are  still 
going  up.  Now  three  times  since  this  Con- 
gress has  been  In  power  I  have  asked  for  a 
control  of  the  price  situation.  In  January 
1947,  again  the  same  year  when  I  called  the 
special  session,  and  again  in  1948  in  the 
message  on  the  stale  of  the  Union  I  asked 
that  conditions  be  faced.  You  know  the 
results  I  got.  I  was  told  that  the  prices 
would  control  themselves." 
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>and  did  a  rear  march  toward  th* 
on    the    nortb   side   of    the 
field.      Wtthout    apparent    loss    of 
aid  with  llghtninglike  rapMUy  th* 
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band  converged  once  more  toward  tb*  Prsal- 
d*ntlal  platform,  while  doing  a  Pasadena 
rrutlne,  playing  such  numbers  as  Pony  Boy, 
Lone  Prairie,  and  a  medley  of  Indian  music. 
At  this  point  th*  band  formed  a  huge  map 
ct  Montana  with  gaily  attired  twlrlers,  re- 
iptandmt  in  their  shining  whlte-sntin  suiu, 
went  through  varied  acrobatics.  Then  fol- 
lowed the  National  Emblem  March  and 
Tiger  Rag.  interspersed  with  numerous  other 
modernistic  selections.  During  the  Tiger 
Rag  number  the  entire  group  weaved  in  and 
out  like  angry  tigers  thrashing  atMUt  In 
cages. 

Followed  a  fanfare  and  the  band  rapidly 
formed  an  outline  of  the  Whit*  House  with 
13  charming  majorettes  and  twlrlers  topping 
the  outline,  waving  the  national  colors  of  red, 
whit*,  and  blue.  Aa  the  outline  of  the 
White  House  was  completed  the  band  played 
Bail.  Columbia.  Working  once  more  with 
military  like  precision  tb*  band  moved  Into 
basic  allnement  and  passed  in  revlaw  before 
the  President  while  repeating  the  thrilling 
music  of  the  Stars  and  Striper  Forever. 
Thimderous  cheers  from  the  hug*  assem- 
blage greeted  completion  of  the  band's  por- 
tion of  the  stadium  program. 

Upon  completion  of  the  formal  program 
by  the  band.  Mayor  Barry  OXeary,  general 
chairman  In  charpe  of  arrangements  for  th* 
reception  of  the  President,  gave  his  address 
of  welcome  on  behalf  of  the  dtlaens  of  Butte. 
He  said: 

"It  Is  with  a  deep  sense  of  responsibility, 
and  also  one  of  pride,  that  I  welcome  the 
Nation's  Chief  Executive  to  Butte  tonight.  I 
say  responsibility  in  the  fact  that  I  am  dele- 
gated to  perform  this  task  on  the  part  of 
the  residents  of  Butte.  I  say  pride  becaiis* 
of  the  fact  that  I  am  Justifiably  proud  of  the 
loyalty  of  the  citizens  of  Butte  to  the  prin- 
ciple of  American  government. 

"This  loyalty.  Mr.  President,  was  never 
more  forcibly  demonstrated  than  It  was  dur- 
ing the  days  of  World  War  II.  During  thoe* 
crucial  days,  Mr.  President,  Butte  and  its 
people,  lat>or  and  management  alike,  united 
in  all-out  effort  to  successfully  prosecute  the 
war.  As  you  look  northward  from  this  sta- 
dium tonight.  Mr.  President,  you  can  see  the 
outline  of  the  richest  hill  on  earth.  The 
resources  of  th«t  hill  were  placed  at  otir 
Oovemment's  disposal  durlnsr  the  war  days. 
The  work  of  the  people  of  Butte  provided 
the  medium  for  tbe  shipment  of  all-impor- 
tant metals  and  other  resources  to  the  battle 
lines. 

Tonight.  Mr.  Preald«nt,  In  addition  to 
extending  you  a  hearfelt  welcocne  on  behalf 
of  the  dtlaens  of  Butte,  I  also  assure  you  of 
the  continued  loyalty  of  our  community  to 
those  principle*  which  have  made  our  Nation 
great.  Mr.  President,  may  your  stay  and  the 
stay  of  your  party  here  be  most  happy.  Butt* 
is  proud  to  say,  'Welcome  to  our  Nation's 
leader,'  and  to  bid  you  Godspeed  and  blessing 
upon  your  departture." 

Mayor  OXeary,  following  his  talk,  read 
telegrams  from  Senator  Jajob  E.  Mussat  and 
Congressman  Mixk  MANsnzLD  expressing  re- 
gret at  their  inability  to  be  present.  Chair- 
man Murray  then  presented  BIrs.  Trtunaa 
with  a  copper  plate,  hand-made  In  Butte  from 
copper  mined  on  Butte  H'Jl.  The  gift  was  a 
preaenution  of  the  PEO  Sisterhood  of  Butte, 
a  women's  organization  In  which  Mrs.  Tru- 
man Is  prominent  in  her  home  state  of  Mis- 
souri. At  the  same  time  Karen  Schleaacr, 
small  daughter  of  Director  and  Mrs.  Schiesser, 
of  th*  Butt*  High  Band,  and  a  twirler  in 
that  organlxatlon.  presented  the  President 
with  a  large  picture  of  the  band.  Inscribed 
on  tbe  picture  was  "The  Butte  High  School 
band  proudly  presents  Its  appnetetion  to 
Pr«aldcnt  H.  S.  Truman  in  conuiMiiMration 
of  his  TJslt  to  Butte.  June  8.  1»48.  Henry  J. 
8ehl***er.  director  " 

Chief  Justice  Hugh  Adair  of  the  Montana 
Supreme  Covirt  w?lcomed  President  Tnmjan 
on  the  part  of  all  residents  of  the  Trcaaure 


8Ut*.  Mr.  Adair  said,  "ws  ar«  met  tonight 
on  th*  'richest  hill  in  the  world'  to  wclcum* 
the  Chief  Executive  of  tbe  gr**t«*t  Nation  in 
the  world.  Th*  people  of  Montana  are  happy 
at  the  privilege  and  high  honor  of  acting  as 
host  to  otir  President.  W*  hope  you  com* 
again,  and  again  and  again."  Justice  Adair 
reminded  the  President  that  the  Columbia 
Rlv*r,  which  cr*at*d  so  much  flood  damage 
on  its  rampage,  had  Its  outgrowth  In  Sliver 
Bow  Creek  of  this  community. 

Seated  on  the  Presidential  platform.  In 
addition  to  the  naval  and  military  aides.  Mrs. 
Truman^  Margaret  Truman,  and  secret  serv- 
ice men,  were  Mrs.  Wallace  Kingsbury,  Valler, 
State  Democratic  vice  chairman;  Mrs.  W.  D. 
Murray,  Mrs.  Bart  Riley,  and  Mrs.  Barry 
O'Leary.  Butte.  Lt.  Gov.  Ernest  Eaton.  Bill- 
ings, now  acting  Governor  of  the  State  in 
absence  of  Gov.  Sam  C.  Ford  and  Lester  Loble 
of  Helena.  State  Democratic  chairman.  Paul 
Cannon  and  R.  H.  Glover,  cochalrmen  of  th* 
general  reception  committee  with  Mayor 
O'Leary.  also  were  on  the  platform  wblle 
other  general  committee  members  occupied 
seats  of  honor  to  the  left  of  the  speaker*' 
stand. 

President  Truman,  opening  his  sddress, 
said:  "I  think  it  would  be  a  nice  thing  if  the 
band  would  play  Just  one  more  piece  before 
I  speak."  Asked  by  Director  Schiesser  what 
he  would  like  the  band  to  play.  President 
Truman  replied:  "One  of  Sousa's  numbers." 
The  band  swung  into  "Stars  and  Stripes  For- 
ever." 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  number,  President 
Truman  said:  "I  think  half  the  reason  for 
this  great  crowd  tonight  is  that  they  Just  had 
to  com*  to  see  this  band.  I  would  like  the 
band  to  come  to  Missouri  and  steal  the  show 
sometime." 

At  the  conclusion  of  his  address,  as  officers 
and  secret -service  operators  prepared  the  way 
for  him  to  leave  the  platform,  the  President 
again  requested  that  the  band  play  and  the 
happy  Butte  youngsters  went  through  their 
routine,  the  President  leaving  the  platform 
to  the  strains  of  the  Missouri  Waltz. 

TI3T    or    TVDMAM'S    BUTIK    AODBXSS 

Mr.  Governor,  Mr.  Mayor,  Mr.  Chairman, 
you  know  what  I  think?  I  think  It  would 
be  a  fine  thing  for  this  band  to  play  Just 
one  more  piece  before  I  have  to  speak. 

Than^  you  very  much.  I  think  that  more 
than  half  of  th*  reason  for  this  good  crowd 
being  here  tonight  Is  Just  to  see  and  hear 
tbU  grand  band.  I  understand  they  went 
out  to  Pasadena  and  stole  the  show.  I  wish 
you  could  come  back  to  Missouri  some  time 
and  steal  the  show.  I  can't  tell  you  how 
overwhelmed  I  am  at  the  welcome  you  gav* 
me  this  afternoon  on  the  street.  In  Kansaa 
City.  Mo.,  which  Is  a  suburb  of  my  old  bom* 
town.  I  have  never  had  such  a  welcome. 
There  are  only  two  other  places  1  know  of 
to  compare  with  It.  That  was  Mexico  City 
and  Rio  de  Janeiro,  tbe  capital  of  Brazil. 

I  am  Indeed  happy  to  be  here  tonight  to 
say  a  word  or  two  to  this  audience  In  this 
great  city  to  MonUna.  this  great  city  which 
made  su-L  a  great  contribution  to  winning 
two  World  Wars.  I  have  been  here  before 
on  several  occasions.  On  one  occasion  X 
was  here  as  a  candidate  for  Vice  President 
of  the  United  States  and  had  a  wonderful 
representation.  Of  course.  It  wasn't  any- 
thing like  this  because  I  was  only  a  candi- 
date for  Vice  President  at  that  time,  but  I 
enjoyed  my  visit  immensely  and  we  evidently 
did  BOOM  good. 

I  am  also  happy  to  be  here  In  the  State  of 
Senator  MtTnur  and  Congressman  Ma» 
Maksfbu).  Both  these  gentlemen  are  close 
personal  friends  of  mine.  They  both  ably 
and  capably  represent  Montana  in  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  and  I  have  con- 
fidence In  both  of  them. 

I  wotild  like  to  discuss  with  you.  Just  for 
a  little  whUe.  some  of  the  things  with  which 
this  country  Is  faced  domestically.    We  have 
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a  bipartisan  foreign  policy  and  I  hope  that 
bipartisan  foreign  policy  will  always  con- 
tinue. W*  ar*  now  the  world's  leader  and 
ws  must  have  a  foreign  policy  that  Is  con- 
tinuing. That  Is  the  reason  it  Is  necessary 
for  our  political  efforts  to  stop  at  the  water's 
edge.  But  there  arc  other  things  which  I 
can  discuss  and  things  in  which  you  are 
vitally  interested. 

When  the  World  War  ceased,  when  Japan 
folded  up.  everyone  was  afraid  that  things 
would  go  into  a  tallspln  and  that  there  would 
be  no  Jobs  an^  that  there  might  be  a  depres- 
sion. On  September  6,  1945,  I  sent  a  policy 
message  to  tbe  Congress  of  the  United  States 
and,  among  other  things,  asked  Congress  to 
make  an  extension  of  price  control,  which 
would  expire  in  1946.  And  then  again  In 
January  1946  I  made  the  same  request  of 
that  Congress,  and  again  in  May  I  made  the 
same  request  of  that  Congress,  and  price  con- 
trol was  not  extended  until  June  30.  1946,  on 
the  day  on  which  It  expired.  And  they  sent 
me  a  bill  that  I  could  not  sign;  I  had  to  veto 
it.  It  took  30  days  for  them  to  write  another 
bill,  which  was  almost  as  bad  but  I  had  to 
sign  that  or  get  nothing,  and  I  signed  it.  It 
did  not  work.  Prices  began  to  climb  and  I 
immediately  warned  Congress  what  would 
happen  if  they  could  not  control  prices,  and 
along  in  November  1946  about  66^3  percent 
of  the  voters  stayed  at  home  and  you  elected 
the  present  Congress.  You  elected  the  pres- 
ent Congress. 

I  had  a  telegram  Just  a  little  while  ago 
from  a  group  of  laboring  men  on  the  West 
Coast,  requesting  me  not  to  appotn^^a  board 
to  settle  the  dispute  between  ihera  dnd  their 
employer  because,  under  the  present  labor 
law,  it  would  not  be  to  their  advantage.  I 
sent  them  a  reply  to  that  and  told  them  that 
I  am  the  President  of  the  United  States  and 
I  am  sworn  to  enforce  the  laws  that  are  on 
the  bucks  of  the  United  States  and  I  shall 
follow  the  law.  They  should  Jiave  thought  ol 
that  situation  in  November  when  they  weren't 
voting. 

But  I  am  extremely  interested  in  the  pres- 
ent situation  with  regard  to  prices.  Tliey 
are  still  going  up.  Now  three  times  since  this 
Congrers  has  been  in  power  I  have  asked  for  a 
control  of  the  price  situation.  In  January 
1947.  again  in  1947.  when  I  called  the  special 
sessloi'..  and  again  in  1948  in  the  message  on 
the  state  of  the  Union.  I  asked  for  conditions 
to  be  met  with  which  we  are  faced.  You 
know  the  results  I  got.  I  was  told  that  the 
prices  would  control  themselves.  Well,  they 
will.  Now  the  prices  are  so  arranged  that  the 
people  who  have  a  lot  of  money  can  get  any- 
thing they  want.  The  people  with  very  little 
money  can't  get  what  they  want  and  food 
prices  are  at  the  top  of  the  ladder.  They 
have  one  of  these  graphs  where  they  run 
lines  up  like  that  i  nd  the  food  prices  run 
off  the  graph  and  it  is  the  poor  man  who  Is 
fffccted  by  that.  Under  Government  control 
of  prices,  the  consumer's  Interest  Is  looked 
after.  Under  the  control  we  have  now,  It 
Is  often  the  man  who  controls  the  food  and 
the  clothing  and  the  things  like  that  and  he 
can  take  all  the  traffic  can  bear  and  the  com- 
mon, everyday  man  can  go  hang  if  he  can't 
do  without  It.     I  am  not  in  that  class. 

I  am  out  here  to  tell  you  people  Just 
exactly  what  Is  the  matter  with  the  situa- 
tion, and  the  situation  Is  Just  this:  Price 
controls  were  released  too  quickly;  produc- 
tion did  not  catch  up  with  consumption. 
We  have  now  more  people  at  work  than  ever 
have  been  at  work  before  In  the  history  of 
the  country,  and  the  gloom  artists  said  we 
would  have  people  out  of  work.  They  have 
money  to  spend  and  they  want  goods  and 
services,  and  when  they  are  not  available 
and  there  is  no  celling  to  prevent  them  from 
going  out  of  sight,  then  the  poor  man  can't 
get  what  he  needs  to  wear  and  to  live  on. 

Speaking  about  places  to  live.  There  is  a 
housing  shorUge  all  over  the  United  States. 
A  lot  cf  houses  were  Just  washed  away  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Columbia  River.    Some  18,000 


I)eople,  I  am  told,  have  been  mad*  homeless 
by  the  rampage  of  the  Columbia  River,  Part 
of  that  river  started  hers  in  Silver  Bow 
Creek.  If  we  had  control  of  the  Silver  Bow 
Creeks  that  go  to  make  up  the  river,  wa 
could  have  stopped  those  floods.  More  than 
4  years  ago.  In  the  Congress — In  the  Senate — 
there  was  Introduced  into  the  Senate  a  bill 
called  the  Wagner-Ellender-Taft  bill.  Taft 
has  turned  it  around  and  calls  it  the  other 
way,  the  Taft-Ellender-Wagner  bill.  We 
worked  on  that  bill,  and  It  is  a  housing  bill 
In  the  Interest  of  the  people  of  the  whole 
country  and  not  Just  In  the  Interest  of  the 
real  estate  lobby.  That  bill  passed  the  Sen- 
ate three  times — even  passed  the  present 
Senate  with  the  help  of  a  lot  of  good  men 
who  knew  what  they  were  doing.  It  has 
been  shelved  in  the  House,  is  still  shelved 
In  the  House,  and  the  poor  man  and  the  vet- 
eran will  be  out  of  housing  because  they 
can't  afford  to  pay  the  prices,  because  prices 
have  gone  out  of  sight  in  that  line,  too.  I 
asked  for  the  Taft-Ellender-Wagner  bill,  but 
I  don't  think  I  am  going  to  get  It;  I  think 
Congress  will  adjourn  and  I  think  some  Mem- 
bers of  this  Congress  will  go  to  Philadelphia 
and  try  to  fool  the  people  into  making  them 
believe  they  have  done  something.  If  this 
Congress  goes  away  without  passing  the  agri- 
cultural bUl,  housing  bill,  without  doing 
something  about  prices,  this  Congress  has 
not  done  anything  for  the  country.  They 
should  stay  there  until  they  get  those  things 
done. 

This  Congress  said  In  Its  platform,  the 
Republicans  said  In  their  platform — of 
course,  that  is  the  platform  of  Congress 
now— they  said  they  were  going  to  make  a 
strong  Labor  Department,  make  something 
out  of  the  Labor  Department.  Well,  you 
know  what  they  have  done.  They  have  al- 
most completely  abolished  the  Labor  De- 
partment. They  would  not  pass  an  employ- 
ment bill  way  back  right  alter  the  war, 
alone  in  1946.  Senator  MmiRAT  introduced 
the  Employment  Act  of  1946  and  It  was 
passed  by  the  Congress  at  that  time.  This 
Congress  has  spent  Its  time  trying  to  tear 
the  Employment  Act  of  1946  to  pieces,  and 
they  have  succeeded  and  admirably.  They 
are  not  satisfied  with  that.  They  have  cut 
out  the  appropriation,  or  most  of  It.  for  the 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  and  you  know 
what  that  Bureau  does.  It  shows  us  what 
the  economic  situation  in  the  country  is.  It 
shows  us  what  prices  are  and  what  causes 
their  condition.  They  not  only  knocked 
out  the  price  control  and  refused  to  enact  an- 
other one  which  would  be  the  control  and 
brake  on  the  situation,  they  are  taking  out 
the  speedometer  which  tells  you  how  fast  you 
are  going,  how  high  prices  are  going  up. 
They  did  not  want  a  brake  on  prices;  now 
they  don't  want  a  speedometer;  they  don't 
want  us  to  know  about  that.  If  that  is 
helping  the  Labor  Department,  then  I  don't 
understand  government. 

I  wish  I  could  stand  here  all  evening  and 
enumerate  the  things  that  should  be  done 
but  have  not  been  done  by  this  famous 
Eightieth  Congress.  I  could  stand  here  for 
I-don't-know-how-long  and  tell  you  how 
they  tore  up  the  budget.  They  said  they  were 
going  to  cut  billions  off  the  budget  last  year. 
They  finally  came  out  with  an  expenditure  of 
$200,000,000  more  than  I  am  asking  for. 
The  Treasury  every  year  has  to  make  re- 
funds to  people  all  over  who  overpay  their 
taxes;  they  return  about  $2,300,000,000  to 
people  who  pay  too  much  taxes,  and  they 
took  out  of  that  some  $900,000,000  and  said 
they  were  saving  money.  They  had  to  put 
back  $1,800,000,000  more  to  take  the  place 
of  that.  And  that  $900,000,000  was  drawing 
6  percent  Interest.  That  Is  economy  in  re- 
verse. 

I  wish  I  could  stand  here  all  night  talking 
to  you  about  this  because  you  should  know 
these  things— to  tell  you  the  truth,  which 
you  have  not  been  getting.    They  have  been 


telling  you  a  lot  of  things  about  Harry  Tru- 
man, but  th*  country  has  been  pretty  well 
run  In  the  last  3  years,  business  Is  better 
than  ever  In  the  history  of  the  country,  ther* 
Is  more  money  in  the  banks  and  they  won't 
shut  up  In  your  face  like  they  used  to.  That 
Is  one  thing  you  can  be  proud  of.  But  I 
want  to  say  to  you  the  welfare  of  this  co;in- 
try  Is  at  stake  and  I  want  your  level  con- 
sideration of  ♦he  facts  as  they  are.  Some- 
time later.  I  am  going  to  tell  you  what  you 
have  to  do  to  meet  the  situation. 

It  has  been  a  pleasure  to  come  out  here 
and  discuss  this  with  you.  I  know  you  are 
Interested.  I  know  this  is  an  intelligent 
audience  because  I  have  been  here  before  and 
talked  to  you  and  you  believed  in  me.  I  hope 
you  continue  to  do  that.  Thank  you  very 
much. 

"riNEST    EECEPTTON    ON    E^mRE    TEIP," 
PRESIDENT    ASSESTS 

"This  Is  the  best  and  finest  reception  I 
have  had  on  the  entire  trip,"  President  Harry 
S.  Truman  told  a  Post-Standard  reporter  In 
a  special  Interview  Just  before  his  train 
pulled  out  for  Missoula  and  other  west  coast 
points,  Tuesday  night. 

"I  was  tremendously  pleased  with  the 
warmth  of  the  reception  accorded  me  in 
Butte.  I  want  to  thank  the  committee  on 
arrangements  and  the  people  of  Butte  for 
this  tremendous  welcome. " 

The  President  then  expressed  his  pleasure 
at  the  special  guard  of  honor  accorded  him 
by  the  Butte  miners  In  their  working  garb 
and  said  it  recalled  to  him  his  previous  visit 
to  Butte  and  the  subsequent  formation  of 
the  Hard  Rock  Club  in  Washington,  com- 
posed of  men  who  visited  the  mining  city 
with  him  to  1944. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MELVIN  PRICE 

OF  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  14,  1948 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  herewith  letters  which 
I  have  received  from  the  Honorable  John 
T.  Connors,  mayor  of  the  city  of  East  St. 
Louis,  111.,  and  from  the  Honorable  C.  H. 
Bloom,  mayor  of  Rockford,  111.,  in  sup- 
port of  the  Taft-Ellender-Wagner  hous- 
ing bill,  with  provisions  for  slum  clear- 
ance and  public  housing: 

East  St.  Loins,  Iix.,  June  9.  1948. 
Hon.  Melvin  Price, 

Member  of  Congress, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Friend  Mel:  I  am  writing  you  to  be- 
half of  Senate  bill  No.  866  which  will  be 
ready  for  House  consideration  the  early  part 
of  next  week.  As  the  city  council  and  my- 
self are  very  much  Interested  to  it,  I  ask  that 
you  support  this  bill  without  any  revisions. 
Yours  truly, 

John  T.  Connors. 

Mayor. 

RocKFoao,  III.,  June  11,  1948. 
Hon.  Melvin  Price, 

Congressman  from  Illinois, 
House  Office  Building. 

Washington.  D.  C. 
Mr    Dear    Mr.    Price:  Last    Monday    tbe 
Rockford  City  Council  adopted  a  resolution 
to  support  of  the  passage  in  the  House  ol  ihe 
T-E-W  bill.  Senate  866. 
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like  BO  many  other  cities,  has  a 
housing:  tlMrtac*.  and  therefore  la 
1  iterested  that  the  Houae  support  this 
Wfeclally  the  slum-clearance  and  pub- 
hotu  Ing  titles.    Only  through  a  compre- 
slum -clearance  and  housing  act  can 
I  ties  effectively  correct  and  eliminate 
and  slum  areas  and  provide  mod- 
mlltary  housing  In  these  areas. 
Then  fore  It  Is  urged  that  you  vote  for  the 
enactm  int  of  an  adequate  housing  bill. 
\|cry  respectfully  yours, 

C.  H.  Bloom. 
Mayor  of  Rockfori. 


Palestine 


tlX  TENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

Ion.  ARTHUR  G.  KLEIN 

OP  NKW  TOSK 

IN  T>K  HOCSB  OF  REPRESENT ATIVBS 

Tuesday.  June  8.  1948 
Mr.  kLElN     Mr.  Speaker,  the  brother 


of  one 


of  our  outstanding  younger  col- 


league; has  written  an  extraordinary 
series  of  articles  from  Palestine  for 
the  Bo  ton  Pa«;t. 

AsiCi  from  the  affection  and  Interest 
vie  aJlfl  feel  for  the  gentleman  from 
lusetts  [M.-.  KxNNEOYi,  I  have 
uid  believe  others  will  find  the 
dlspfttc  les  from  his  brother,  Mr.  Robert 
Kennei  y,  of  extraordinary  Interest.  I 
cannot  refrain  from  pointing  cut  that 
the  K*  nnedy  family  has  personal  ties 
with  England  which  micht  have  been  ex- 
pected to  lead  to  a  glossing  over  of  some 
of  the  British  terrorism  and  bad  faith 
in  Palestine.    Instead.  Mr.  Kennedy,  the 


journa 


the  comtry  and  the  events  now  going 


on  wh 


Impart  al 


text  of  the  second  and  third 
In  the  series  follows,  the  first 

ha\ing  been  introduced  into  the 
The  fourth  I  shall  Insert  in  the 


The 
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future 

Prom  t)he  Boaton   (Uass.)   Post  of  Jtme  4. 
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ist.  has  given  a  vivid  account  of 


ch  is  unmistakably  honest  and 


Is   the   second   o<   a  series  of  four 

on   the  Palestine  situation   written 

Post    by   Robert   Kennedy,   Harvard 

son  of   the   former   Ambassador 

Britain.    Toung  Kennedy  has  been 

tbrouf;h   the  Middle  last  and  hie 

observations,     appearing    exclu- 

the  Post,  will  be  of  considerable 

In  view  of  the  current  crisis  ) 


(By  Robert  Kennedy) 

Jkwlsh   people   Ln  Palestine  who   be- 

and  have  been  working  toward  this 

state  have  become  an   Immensely 

determined  people.     It  is  already 

(reat  modern  exsmple  of  the  birth 

naitlon    with    the   primary   ingredients 

and  self-respect. 

and  her  family  to  me  are  the  person* 

of   that   determination.    She   is  a 

of  the  age  of  23  and  her  husband 

brothers  are  members  of  the  Ha- 

She  herself  Is  with  the  intelligence 

worked  on  the  average  of  15  hours 

yhlch    evidently    was    not   unusual. 

seen    and    felt    much    horror    and 

the  story  cf  a  case  she  had  Just 


A  Jewish  girl  In  her  teens  was  picked  up 
by  some  members  of  the  Haganah  on  the 
road  from  Tel  Aviv  to  Jerusalem  and,  as  she 
was  Injured,  ilM  «ae  uken  to  the  Hebrew 
Hospital  In  Jeraealem.  They  believed  that 
she  had  somehow  been  separated  from  a 
Jewish  convoy  which  had  Just  gone  through 
and  which  had  had  a  scrap  with  the  Arabs 

She  was  particularly  noticed  because  of 
the  strange  people  who  were  her  visitors 
and  by  the  fact  that  she  insisted  on  t>cfhg 
moved  to  the  Kngllah  hospital.  Malca  was 
sent  to  question  her.  She  was  turned  away 
gruffly  by  the  girl  after  the  girl  admitted 
that  she  had  in  reality  been  in  a  British 
tank  with  a  boy  friend  and  wanted  nothing 
to  do  with  the  Jews.  The  Jewish  agency 
offered  to  send  the  girl  out  on  a  farm  in 
order  to  let  her  regain  her  health  and  give 
her  a  new  start,  but  she  Just  demanded 
her  release  which  they  were  forced  to  give 
her.  She  continued  consorting  with  British 
police  despite  wamtota  from  the  Stern  gang 

BBOTKEK    SHOOTS    aiSlUI 

One  night  the  Stern  gang  followed  the 
tactics  of  the  underground  forces  in  the 
last  war.  They  shaved  all  the  hair  off  the 
girl's  head.  Two  days  after  Ifalca  told  me 
this  story  the  sequel  took  plac?.  The  girl's 
brother  returned  for  leave  from  duty  with 
the  Hagansh  up  in  Galilee  and.  finding  her 
in  such  a  state  shot  her. 

Ifalca's  youngest  brother  Is  only  IS.  but 
every  night  he  takes  up  his  post  as  a  sentry 
with  the  Haganah  at  a  small  place  outside 
of  Jerusalem.  His  mother  and  father  wait 
up  every  night  until  midnight  for  him  and 
his  older  brother.  15,  to  return  home  The 
other  two  brothers,  both  younger  than 
Malca.  give  full-time  duty  with  combat 
troops. 

An  understanding  of  the  institutions  H 
coatatne,  and  of  the  persons  that  run  theae 
InaUIUltons,  is  moFt  important  if  one  would 
make  up  one's  mind  as  to  the  worth  of  this 
de  facto  Jewish  state. 

I  visited  and  inspected  a  commtmlty  farm 
through  the  kindness  of  a  Jew  who  40  years 
ago  was  in  Boston  maklne  speeches  for 
my  grandfather.  John  P.  Pitigerald.  when 
he  was  a  candidate  for  Congress.  A  third 
of  the  agricultural  population  live  In  such 
community  farms  which  were  set  up  orig- 
inally to  help  newly  arrived  refugees  who 
h.id  no  money  or  prospects.  They  are  in 
reality  self-sustaining  states  within  a  state 
and  all  the  people  In  eommon  undergo  ar- 
duous tell  and  labor  and  make  greet  sac- 
rifices in  order  that  their  children  might 
become  hetr  to  a  home  An  example  of 
thts  is  that  when  a  child  is  1  year  old  he 
Is  placed  in  a  common  nursery,  with  the 
result  that  all  but  the  sick  and  infirm  are 
able  to  devote  their  talents  to  the  common 
cause.  They  get  paid  nothing  for  they  need 
no  money.  Everything  Is  financed  by  a 
group  of  elected  overseers  who  get  their 
money  by  selling  what  the  farms  produce. 
In  our  country  we  shrink  from  such  tactics 
but  in  that  country  their  very  lives  depend 
upon  them. 

The  whole  thing  Is  done  on  a  volunteer 
basis  and  one  may  leave  the  farm  with  his 
proportlorate  share  of  wraith  at  any  time 
he  chooses. 

The  one  we  visited  was  at  Olvat  Brenner 
and.  although  no  one  paid  attention  to  the 
firing  going  on  the  plain  below,  one  could 
ace  all .'  rotmd  preparations  being  undertaken 
for  the  coming  fight. 

I  talked  to  members  pf  the  underground 
orfanisation  Irgun.  They  were  responsible 
for  the  King  David  Hotel  disaster  and  told 
me  proiidly  that  they  were  responsible  for 
blowing  up  the  Cairo  Haifa  train  which  had 
just  taken  place  with  the  loee  of  50  British 
soldiers. 

DI8XL1.T7SIOHXO 

They  believed  the  time  had  long  since 
passed  for  the  Jewish  people  to  expect  any- 
thing  but   treachery   and   broken   promisee 


from  the  outside  world.  If  they  wanted  aa 
independent  state  they  would  have  to  fight 
for  it,  and  before  they  could  even  ao  that, 
they  had  to  rid  the  country  of  foreign  troope. 
They  believe  luqueetlonably  that  If  it  weren't 
for  their  so-called  terrorist  activities  the 
British  would  have  remained  on  in  their 
country.  Bevln's  recent  speeches  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  they  argue,  have  been 
ample  proof  of  that.  The  question,  though, 
in  other  Jews'  minds  Is  whether  this  compen- 
sated for  what  they  have  lost  in  good  will  by 
such  tactics. 

I  went  to  the  training  camp  at  Nathanyn, 
north  of  Tel  Aviv,  where  for  3  weeks  and 
with  very  little  equipment,  Jewish  youths, 
trained  mostly  by  former  British  cfflcers. 
were  attempting  to  learn  the  basic  teneta 
of  army  life.  We  watched  a  first-week  group 
attempt  an  obstacle  course,  and  for  many 
the  flesh  was  weak,  but  it  emphasised  all 
the  more  what  can  be  accomplished  when 
the  spirit  Is  willing.  We  watched  a  gradua- 
tion class  make  its  final  round  and  they 
gave  the  appearance  that  they  might  well  t>e 
whipped  into  a  fighting  force  before  much 
time  had  passed. 

The  security  forces  and  Haganah  are  far 
more  experienced.  After  landing  at  Lydda 
Airport.  I  was  immediately  taken  to  be  ques- 
tioned and  my  credentials  examined  by  the 
Haganah.  After  being  released  and  going 
to  my  hotel  in  Tel  Aviv.  I  went  for  a  walk 
around  this  city  of  aoo.OOO  tnhsbitanta. 
I  wasn%  out  for  10  minutes  before  I  waa 
recognized  as  a  foreigner  and  picked  up  t>y 
the  Haganah,  blindfolded  and  once  again 
brought  to  headquarters  for  quMUonlng. 
ALL  voLtrwraaa 

RecognHed  immediately,  I  was  released 
again  wtth  profuse  apologies  "that  one  cant 
be  too  careful."  They  are  careful  and  have 
the  means  at  their  disposal  to  act.  It  is 
a  volunteer  force  supjMrted  completely  by 
the  people  by  contributions  and  taxes  that 
they  levy  on  themselves.  All  the  members 
are  volunteers,  but  social  ostracism  results 
for  those  who  are  able  to  and  have  not  do- 
nated their  services.  I  was  in  a  night  club 
and  MP's  found  a  young  man  without  his 
Jewish  agency  "draft  card'  which  he  claimed 
to  have  left  at  home.  The  proprietor  re- 
fused to  have  music  played  or  food  snd  drinks 
served  until  the  young  Jew  left  the  premises. 

Besides  these  indications  of  spirit  and  de- 
termination, there  is  another  equally  im- 
portant conaldaratlon — the  remembrance  of 
the  brutal  Inhimian  treatment  received  by 
the  Jews  In  the  countries  of  Europe. 

A  group  of  Jews  were  being  herded  out  of 
Hungary  across  the  Danube  Into  Austria  when 
one  turned  to  the  soldiers  guarding  them  and 
said.  What  shall  we  do?  Where  shall  we 
go?  The  Germans  don't  want  us."  The 
guard  pointed  to  the  river. 

I  talked  to  a  Haganah  soldier  who  fled  from 
Prague  as  the  Germazu  were  taking  over  the 
city  and  he  and  hU  brother,  who  was  killed, 
fought  with  the  British  throughout  the  war. 
He  received  news  that  his  mother  and  two 
sUters  whom  be  had  left  in  Prague  were  killed 
by  the  Germans  and  that  his  home  bad  been 
completely  destroyed. 

coNsmoNs  Df  KtraatA 

I  talked  to  a  former  major  In  the  Russian 
army  who  had  spent  5  years  with  a  tank 
corps.  Although  the  official  Russian  Govern- 
ment policy  Is  one  of  hands  off  ar-l  tolera- 
tion, he  believed  the  individuals  who  formu- 
late the  policy  and  the  Russian  people  as  a 
whole  sre  more  anti-Semitic  than  the  Ger- 
mans. When  he  returned  to  his  village  after 
the  war,  things  became  so  intolerable  that 
he  was  Anally  forced  to  leave  and  had  made 
l»la  way  to  Palestine,  where  he  hsd  been  tor 
less  than  a  month. 

He  told  of  standing  In  line  for  an  hour  in 
hla  BoHlan  village  to  procure  some  rationed 
goods.  When  he  finally  got  to  the  head  at 
the  line  be  was  tcld  that  the  store  had  Just 
run  out  cf  that  commcdlty.     It   began   to 
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happen  with  Increasing  regularity.  He  and 
hla  fellow  Jews  were  completely  ostracized 
fro^  any  of  the  political  or  social  affairs  of 
the  community. 

The  Jews  who  have  been  lucky  enough  to 
get  to  Palestine  are  hardy  and  tough.  They 
are  limited  to  two  alternatives,  for  there  is 
no  country  or  group  of  countries  that  would 
ever  even  consider  taking  800,(X)0  Jews.  They 
can  go  into  the  Mediterranean  Sea  and  get 
drowned  or  they  can  stay  and  fight  and  per- 
haps get  killed.  They  will  fight  and  they 
will  fight  with  unparalleled  courage.  This 
Is  their  greatest  and  last  chance.  The  eyes 
of  the  world  are  upon  them  and  there  can 
be  no  turning  back. 

Their  shortages  in  arms  and  numbers  are 
more  than  compensated  by  an  undying  spirit 
that  the  Arabs,  Iraqul.  SjTlans.  Lebanese, 
SaQdl  Arabians,  Egyptians,  and  those  from 
Trans-Jordan  can  never  have.  They  are  a 
young,  tough,  determined  nation  and  will 
fight  as  such, 

BarnsH  FosmoN  Hrr  in  Palestine — Kennedy 
Sats  Thet  Seek  To  CitcsH  Jewish  Cause 
BacAOSE  Thet  Are  Not  in  Accord  Wrrn  It 

(This  Is  the  third  of  a  series  of  four  articles 
on  Palestine  situation  written  for  the  Post 
by  Robert  Kennedy,  Harvard  senior  and  ron 
of  the  former  Ambassador  to  Great  Britain 
Young  Kennedy  has  been  traveling  through 
the  Middle  East  and  hU  first-hand  observa- 
tions, appearing  exclusively  in  the  Post,  will 
be  of  considerable  Interest  in  view  of  the 
current  crisis.) 

(By   Robert    Kennedy) 

I  was  in  Palestine  over  Easter  week  and 
even  then  people  knew  there  was  absolutely 
no  chance  to  preserve  peace.  They  jiist 
wanted  the  British  out,  so  that  a  decision 
could  be  reached  either  way.  An  early  de- 
parture of  the  British  has  been  far  more 
Important  strategically  to  the  Jews  than  to 
the  Arabs. 

The  city  of  Jerusalem  has  more  Jews  than 
Arabs  but  the  immediate  surrounding  terri- 
tory is  predominantly  Arab.  Through  part 
of  that  hilly  territory  winds  the  narrow  road 
that  leads  from  Tel  Aviv  to  Jerusalem.  It 
is  by  this  road  that  the  Jewish  population 
within  Jerusalem  must  be  supplied,  but  it 
is  fantastically  easy  for  the  Arabs  to  ambush 
a  convoy  as  It  crawls  along  the  difficult  pass. 
On  my  trip  from  Tel  Aviv  to  Jerusalem  I 
saw  grim  realities  of  that  fact  and  while  In 
Jerusalem  the  failure  and  destruction  of  an- 
other Jewish  convoy  made  meat  non-existent 
and  lengthened  food  queues  for  other  items. 

The  Arabs  living  in  the  old  city  of  Jeru- 
salem have  kept  the  age  old  habit  of  pro- 
curing their  water  from  the  individual  cis- 
terns that  exist  in  almost  every  home.  The 
Jews  being  more  "educated  "  (an  Arab  told 
me  that  this  was  their  trouble  and  now  the 
Jews  were  going  to  really  pay  for  it)  had  a 
central  water  system  Installed  with  pipes 
bringing  fresh  hot  and  cold  water.  Unfor- 
tunately for  them,  the  reservoir  is  situated 
In  the  mountains  and  It  and  the  whole  pipe 
line  are  controlled  by  the  Arabs.  The  British 
would  not  let  them  cut  the  water  off  until 
after  May  15  but  an  Arab  told  me  they  would 
not  even  do  it  then.  First  they  would  poison 
It. 

ORTHODOX  coMMUNrrr 

Within  the  old  city  of  Jerusalem  there 
exists  a  small  community  of  orthodox  Jews. 
They  wanted  no  part  of  this  fight  but  Just 
wanted  to  be  left  alone  with  their  walling 
wall.  Unfortunately  for  them,  the  Arabs  are 
unkindly  disposed  toward  any  kind  of  Jew 
and  their  annihilation  would  now  undoubt- 
edly have  been  a  fact  had  it  not  been  that 
at  the  beginning  of  hostilities  the  Haganah 
moved  several  hundred  well -equipped  men 
Into  their  quarter. 

This  Inability  to  make  any  long  range 
military  maneuvers  because  of  the  presence 
of  the  British  has  been  a  great  and  almost 


disastrous  handicap  to  the  Jews.  If  the 
brief  but  victorious  military  engagement  on 
the  Tel  Aviv-Jerusalem  road  had  not  taken 
place,  the  Jewish  cause  wotild  have  suf- 
fered such  a  setback  as  to  be  virtually  lost. 
If  the  Haganah  had  waited  for  May  15,  and 
the  withdrawal  of  the  British  troops,  there 
would  be  few  alive  In  Jerusalem  today. 
Strong  units  of  that  body  had  moved  Into 
the  hills  on  either  side  of  that  strategic  road 
and  repelled  Arab  counterattacks  long 
enough  for  several  hundred  truckloads  to 
make  the  40-mlle  trip  Into  the  city,  and  then, 
only  after  threats  from  the  British  com- 
mander to  use  force  against  them,  had  with- 
drawn from  their  positions.  As  a  Jew  said 
to  me  at  the  time,  "This  is  our  battle  of  the 
Atlantic."  The  maneuvers  had  to  take  place 
and  took  place  despite  the  British. 

POWER    SUPPLY 

The  same  basic  difficulty  that  exists  In 
relation  to  the  water  exists  with  regard  to 
electric  and  power  supply.  Forttmately,  an 
immediate  danger  is  not  yet  present,  but  the 
Arabs  have  had  months  of  preparation  of  a 
maneuver  they  know  their  opponents  mtist 
eventually  make. 

The  Jewish  ghetto  in  the  old  city  of  Jeru- 
salem would  not  have  been  in  such  an  un- 
tenable position  if  it  could  have  been  period- 
ically relieved,  or  If  with  a  Jewish  victory  in 
that  area  it  could  have  been  connected  with 
the  main  Jewish  section   in  the  new  city. 

The  Jews  have  small  settlements  or  com- 
munity farms  such  as  Givat  Brenner  in 
completely  hostile  territory.  They  take  pride 
that,  de.splte  the  greatest  difficulties,  they 
have  not  evacuated  any  of  them.  Prom  the 
very  tip  of  Gallilee  right  down  to  the  arid 
Neglv  these  communities  exist  with  such 
Jewish  names  as  Zan,  Safad,  Yehsem,  Mlsh- 
mar  Haemak,  Ben  Sheba.  Laza.  All  have 
their  supply  problems.  But  no  great  mili- 
tary operatlOH  can  be  undertaken  into  Arab 
territory  to  relieve  the  increasing  Arab  pres- 
sure. 

NEED  TRUE  FACTS 

In  addition  to  these  handicaps  that  the 
Jews  suffered  through  the  presence  of  thp 
British,  there  are  many  more  far-reacliing 
aspects  of  BritUh  administration  which  un- 
fortunately concern  or.  rather,  involve  us 
In  the  United  States. 

Having  been  out  of  the  United  States  for 
more  than  two  months  at  this  time  of  writ- 
ing, I  notice  myself  becoming  more  and 
more  conscious  of  the  great  heritage  and 
birthright  to  which  we  as  United  States  citi- 
zens are  heirs  and  which  we  have  the  duty 
to  preserve.  A  force  motivating  my  writing 
this  paper  is  that  I  believe  we  have  failed 
In  this  duty  or  are  in  great  Jeopardy  of  doing 
BO.  The  failure  is  due  chiefly  to  oui  inabUity 
to  get  the  true  facts  of  the  policy  In  which 
we  are  partners  In  Palestine.  The  British 
Government,  in  its  attitude  toward  the 
Jewish  population  in  Palestine,  has  tlven 
ample  credence  to  the  suspicion  that  they 
are  firmly  against  the  establlslanent  of  a 
Jewish  state  in  Palestine. 

When  I  was  in  Cairo  shortly  after  the  blow- 
ing up  of  the  Jewish  Agency  I  talked  to  a 
man  who  held  a  high  position  In  the  Arab 
League.  He  had  Just  returned  trom  Pales- 
tine -vhere  he  had,  among  other  things,  in- 
terviewed and  arranged  transportation  to 
Trans.ordan  for  the  Arab  responsible  for 
that  Jewish  disaster.  This  Arab  told  him 
that  efter  the  explosion,  upon  reaihin^  the 
British  post  which  separated  the  Jewish  sec- 
tion from  a  small  neutral  ,wne  set  up  in 
the  middle  of  Jerusalem,  he  was  questioned 
by  the  British  officers  In  charge.  He  quite 
freely  admitted  what  he  had  done  and  was 
given  immediate  passage  with  the  remark, 
"Nice  going." 

BRinSH  MARKINGS 

When  I  was  in  Tel  Aviv,  every  night  there 
was  mcrtar  duels  between  that  city  and 
Jaffa.    One  day  I  went  to  Inspect  the  dam- 


age and  found,  amongst  the  ruins,  the  fin  of 
a  mortar  shell  with  complete  British  mark- 
ings. I  was  told  by  the  commander  of  the 
Haganah  defending  Tel  Aviv  that  this  was 
very  common  and  that  the  day  before  a 
British  captain  went  so  far  as  to  come  over 
and  inspect  his  marksmanship. 

Just  before  I  arrived  in  Palestine  there 
was  the  notorious  story  of  the  foundry  out- 
side of  Tel  Aviv.  It  was  situated  In  a  highly 
contested  area  and  the  British  accused  the 
Jews  of  using  it  as  a  sniper  post  for  the  Jaffa- 
Jerusalem  road.  One  day  the  British  moved 
in.  stripping  the  Jews  of  all  arms  and  ordered 
them  to  clear  out  within  10  minutes.  The 
British  had  scarcely  departed  when  a  group 
of  armed  Arabs  moved  in,  killing  or  wound- 
ing all  the  occupants.  The  British  Govern- 
ment was  most  abject  in  its  apologies. 

There  Is.  of  course,  no  way  to  tell  whether 
these  stories  are  true,  but  the  fact  remains 
that  they  have  been  widely  distributed  andT^X 
are  widely  believed. 

I  came  in  contact  personally,  however,  with 
e\'idence  that  demonstrated  clearly  the  Brit- 
ish bitterness  toward  the  Jews.  I  have  rid- 
den in  Jewish  armored  car  convoys  which 
the  British  have  stopped  to  Inspect  for  arras. 
As  always,  there  were  members  of  the  Ha- 
ganah aboard  and  they  quickly  broke  down 
their  small  arms,  passing  the  pieces  among 
the  occupants  to  conceal  them  so  as  to 
prevent  confiscation.  Satisfied  that  none 
existed,  the  convoy,  supposedly  unarmed,  was 
allowed  to  pass  into  Arab  territory.  If  the 
arms  had  been  found  and  confiscated  and 
Arabs  had  attacked,  there  would  have  been 
but  a  remote  chance  of  survival  of  eny  of 
the  occupants.  There  have  been  many  not 
as  fortunate  as  we. 

BRITISH  INFORMANTS 

When  I  was  in  Tel  Aviv  the  Jews  informed 
the  British  Government  that  600  Iraqi  troops 
were  going  to  cross  into  Palestine  from  Trans- 
Jordan  by  the  Allenby  Bridge  on  a  certain 
date  and  requested  the  British  to  take  ap- 
propriate action  to  prevent  this  passage.  The 
troops  crossed  unmolested.  It  is  Impossible 
for  the  Brit'sh  to  patrol  the  whole  Palestinian 
border  to  prevent  illegal  crossings  but  such 
flagrant  violations  should  certainly  have  led 
to  some  sort  of  action. 

Mr.  Marshall's  Informants  must  have  been 
British,  for  an  Item  appeared  In  the  Herald- 
Tribune  of  April  29  quoting  Mr.  Marshall  as  - 
saying  that,  according  to  all  information 
available  to  him,  "no  invasion  by  the  British- 
trained  army  of  King  Abdullah  was  planned 
and  that  a  spokesman  for  the  Arab  League 
had  assured  the  United  States  that  Arab 
forces  were  not  invading  Palestine." 

Five  weeks  ago  I  saw  several  thousand  non- 
Palestinian  Arab  troops  in  Palestine,  includ- 
ing many  of  the  famed  British-trained  and 
equipped  Arab  legionnaires  of  King  Abdullah. 
There  were  also  soldiers  from  Syria.  Lebanon, 
Iraq.  Transjordan.  and  there  were  all  proudly 
pointed  out  to  me  by  a  spokesman  of  the 
Arab  higher  committee.  He  warned  me 
against  walking  too  extensively  through 
Arab  districts  as  most  of  the  inhabitants 
there  wr  e  now  foreign  troops.  Every  Arab 
to  whom  I  talked  epoke  of  thousands  of 
soldiers  massed  In  the  terrible  triangle  of 
Nabulus  Tukarlm  Janin  and  of  himdreds  that 
were  pouring  in  daily. 

OVZRSXTBSCRIBED 

When  I  was  in  Lebanon  and  asked  a  dean 
at  the  American  University  at  Beyruth  if 
many  students  were  leaving  for  the  fight  In 
Palestine,  he  shrugged  and  said.  "Not  now — 
the  quota  has  been  oversubscribed."  When 
Journeying  by  car  from  Jerusalem  to  Amman 
I  passed  many  truckloads  of  armed  Arabs  and  ■ 
even  then  Jericho  wa.?  alive  with  Arab  troops. 
There  is  no  question  that  It  was  taken  over 
by  the  Arabs  for  an  armed  camp  long  before 
May  15. 

Our  Government  first  decided  that  Justice 
was  on  the  Jewish  side  in  their  desire  for  a 
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ey  « 


kOBMl^nd.  and  then  It  reversed  lt«  decision 
ily.     Because  of  tlila  action  I  he- 
re  have   burdened   o\]ra«lTe8   with   a 
esponalblUty  in  our  own  eyes  and  In 
of  the  world.     We  fail  to  live  up  to 
•sponaibllity  if  we  knowingly  support 
B  Itlah  Government,  who,   behind   the 
of   their  ofBclal   position,   attempt   to 
a  cause  with  which  they  are  not  In 
If  the  American  people  knew  the 
ficts.  I  am  certain  a  more  honest  and 
policy  would  be  substituted  for  the 
of  aU. 
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CkuK  lill  Said  Britain's  Depcndeoce  on  the 
Urn  ;ed  SUtei  Is  a  "Tembie  Fact  Which 
Glares  Upon  Us  All" 
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ELLIS.    Mr.   Speaker,   in   state- 


I  made  in  this  Chamber  on  March 
June  10  regarding  the  Marshall 
held  the  position  that  it  was  mor- 
ong  for  this  Government  to  spend 
Aiaerlcan  taxpayers'  money  to  sup- 
ij  icompetent,  nonproductive  social- 
gjovemments  In  Europe:  that  Eu- 
not  recover  economically  un- 
terminated  all  government  re- 
strlctitns  on  production  and  trade  and 
be  peijmitted  to  put  their  own  house  in 
order. 
No 
the  gteat 


KOUld 


<ine  will  accuse  Winston  Churchill, 
British  statesman,  of  being 
anything  but  a  patriotic  and  able  public 
servart.  It  is  gratifying  to  see  that  he 
maint.  tins  the  same  viewpoint  and  rec- 
ognize! some  plain,  economic  facts  that 
our  Government  completely  ignores. 

The  following  Is  a  United  Pre.<^  dis- 
patch from  London.  June  12,  quoting 
Mr.  Cf  urchin's  remarks  on  this  subject: 
CauRcifiu,  BukSTs  Socialist  Sniping  Arm 
UNnxD  STA-ns  Loans 

London.  June  12— Winston  Churchill 
Charged  BriUln's  Labor  Government  today 
with  b^lng  Um  American  h&nd  that  fMda 
It. 

The 
eUred 
•odaUs. 
oaJy 
given 


British   prime   minister  de- 

i^ttl  Man  in  his  eyes  that  bis  nation's 

fovamaient  Is  abia  to  kacp  gotng 

bsbau—  of  doles  and  loana  fancroualy 

bi  the  eapiuiutle  Cnlt«d  SUtM. 

■L«f«  wmc  otrx  mast* 
Tat,  i«  said,  tb«  gov*min«nt  slaps  at  the 
lUtas  sTMcm  of  fr«*  tntcrprlaa  with 
hai  >d,  while  boidlng  out  tba  other  (or 
aid  frof  \  arroaa  the  Atlantic. 

Chun  hill  spoke  to  7,000  ctMvrtng  yottng 
Bwmbei  I  of  his  Conservative  Psfty  at  a  rally 
ta  Uat4  Alfeart  Hall.   ■•  was  vhiibir  aSMUd 
fHBMMtow  •vstion  given  bina  aa  ba 
the   great   etrruiar    hall    with    Mrs. 
Cbureb^l.  Aath4>ny  Iden.  minority  leader  of 
other  membere  of  bU  party, 
allghtly  as  be  stood  arltb  tiM 
aeeembly  durtng  the  aiililllf  if 
live  rarM  iMf.  "LmmI  al  mm 
m4  Ol^ry  '     Mrs.   flMMMI  IWIJIi  &m 

to  ipaaJi,  Ohtirehtii  was  greetod 
•fallMi.    Me  wiped  tola  eyea 


with  his  handkerchief  as  he  launched  Into 
a  characteristically  Churchlllian  blart  at  the 
government  be  opposes. 

"BAITUS  OUa  LAM6X7ACI" 

"How  Socialist  ministers  can  go  about 
bragging  of  their  social  program  and  of  na- 
tionalization of  Industry  on  party  grounds, 
bow  they  can  deride  the  system  of  free  enter- 
prise and  capitalism  which  makes  America 
great  and  wealthy  and  at  the  same  time  ea- 
gerly seek  aid.  which  has  hitherto  been  so 
generoiisly  granted  from  across  the  Atlantic, 
Is  a  grimace  which  baiBes  the  limitations  of 
our  language  to  explain."  Churchill  said. 

"We  are  not  earning  our  own  living  or  pay- 
ing our  way,  nor  does  the  government  hold 
out  any  prospect  of  our  doing  so  In  the  imme- 
diate future. 

"Unless  we  free  our  country,  while  time 
remains,  from  the  perverse  doctrine  of  so- 
cialism, there  can  be  no  hope  of  recovery. 
This  Island  cannot  maintain  Its  position  as 
a  great  power  under  a  socialist  or  collectivlst 
system." 

Churchill  said  Brltsln's  dependence  on  the 
United  States  is  a  "terrible  fact  which  glares 
upon  us  all." 

"LOAN    WAS   SqUANDEXXD" 

"I  had  hoped  the  loan  which  we  borrowed 
frrm  the  United  SUtes  In  1945  would  be  used 
to  tide  us  over  in  the  transition  from  war  to 
peace  and  that  It  would  give  us  a  breathing 
space  to  adjust  our  affairs  after  the  exhaus- 
tion of  war,"  he  said. 


Platform  for  Americans 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON  ROBERT  F.  RICH 

OP  FENNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  14,  1948 

Mr.  RICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Record.  I  in- 
clude the  following  article  by  Hon.  Sam- 
uel B.  Pettengill: 

(Insert  here  the  name  of  friend,  fellow 
worker,  associate  In  business,  community 
leader,  editor,  clergyman,  educator,  or  any 
offlclal  now  holding  public  office) 

PLATTOIM   POa  AMEItCANa 

1.  Stop  the  march  of  socialism.  PltUealy 
expose  communism.  Restore  the  American 
Incentives  to  work.  own.  and  save,  and  the 
old  rewards  to  Individuals  for  producing 
more  and  better  goodi- 

3.  Defend  human  rtgbts  to  bold,  use,  and 
dUpose  of  atl  property  bonestly  acquired,  and 
relraln  from  eonflscattng  the  property  or  tn- 
MOM  of  sny  daae. 

t.  Deport  aliens  baring  un-Amerleaa 
Ideals.  Keep  out  undcetrable  Immicratlon. 
nalse  tbe  staaiavdi  (or  natursliMd  eittaen* 
ihtp. 

4.  ttop  OovemoMnt  use  of  the  tsspayers' 
MMMf  to  compete  against  pnvau  enterprise. 

B.  Stop  politicians  from  buying  votee  by 
promising  federsl  aid  (resulting  eventually 
In  Federal  control)  for  MMMImi,  •oetsllaed 
oiedlrlne,  snd  publle  bOMtaf. 

fl  Stop  the  waste  of  piiMte  fvnde.    He* 
duee  tbe  Federai  pay  rail  fey  lAtOMO  b« 
l«M  MMMMan.    ialaii—  Om  kuiftt.    • 


w%o  h«v«  mmtnmm  pgllti«i,  fodsi .security 

eards,  baaft  «f|MMi,  m  tefMUHenu,    Keep 
Amerlaan  MtlMi  grtfMNi 

peacetime  tatlng  power  ot  Um  federal  Oov 


emment.  Abcdlsh  or  reduce  Immediately 
taxes  which  especially  hinder  ssvtng  and  cap- 
ital accumulation  essential  for  pvovldlng  new 
Inventions,  and  new  and  better  tools,  for 
financing  new  rlsk-Uklng.  job-making  en- 
terprises, and  for  assuring  increased  produc- 
tion and  higher  Income  for  wage  workera 
and  others. 

8.  Apply  antitrust  laws  fearlessly  and 
equally  to  all  monopolies,  both  of  biislneaa 
and  labor.  Abolish  the  assumed  right  of 
mass  rioting,  terrorism,  and  false  sanctity  at- 
tached to  picket  lines. 

9.  Protect  every  individual's  right  to  work 
where  he  will,  hU  right  to  bargain  and  con- 
tract as  he  wishes,  his  right  to  quit  when  be 
will  If  not  under  contract,  and  his  right  to 
go  to  and  from  his  home  and  his  place  of 
business  or  occupation  without  interference 
by  any  individual,  organization,  or  Govern- 
ment agency 

10.  Build  down  Washington's  swollen,  bu- 
reaucratic big  government;  bolster  State  and 
local  government:  restore  and  project  the 
right  of  the  Individual  to  enjoy  freedom  and 
security.  Preserve  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  and  oppose  all  attempts  to  vio- 
late it  by  legislation  or  otherwise. 

And  remember:  Thoee  who  have  lost  free- 
dom have  not  the  strength  to  regain  it.  And 
those  who  have  it  seldom  realize,  until  too 
late,  tow  easily  their  freedom  can  be  ;ost  be- 
yond recall. 

I  endorse  this  Platform  for  Americana 
and  am  helping  to  carry  it  to  twenty  millions. 
If  you  agree,  will  you  not  help  to  mobilize 
public  opinion  on  a  Nation-wide  sci.>  in  its 
support,  sending  for  free  copies  or  buying 
larger   quantities   for   dUtributloa   in    your 


circles? 


Signet'. 

Address. 


CoMMrmx  roa  CoNSTrnmoNAL 

OovtaNMXNT,  Inc., 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

BAVZ  TOO  THI  WILL  TO  DCraNO  TOtTl  OWN 

raxzooM? 

In  all  parts  of  the  world  today,  socialism 
is  driving  forward.  It  has  engulfed  nearly 
aU  of  Europe.  It  Is  sweeping  ahead  in  Asia. 
In  its  most  malignant  form— the  Russian 
tyranny  known  as  communism — It  has  been 
crushing  out  freedom  In  nation  after  nation, 
Freedom  has  retreated  to  the  smallest  area 
In  many  decades.  Collectivism  is  on  the 
march.  Wherever  socialism  U  installed,  the 
police  state  looms. 

It  Is  not  the  economic  strength  of  socialism 
that  u  responsible.  Nor  U  it  the  economic 
weaiuess  of  freedom  Itself.  Time  has  proved 
that  only  the  free  can  be  strong.  It  Is  tbe 
will  to  defend  freedom  that  is  weak. 

Tbe  battle  U  being  loet  by  tbe  failure  of 
freedoms  friends  to  defend  It— to  make  Ita 
virtues  known  to  the  last  citlaen— to  expoa* 
tbe  false  claims  of  tbe  coUecttvleU. 

euch  u  tbe  grest  isetie  M  otir  time.  If  we 
who  still  have  our  freedom  wish  to  preserve 
our  Ubertloa.  we  must  retolve  now  to  start  a 
wwaahlng  eounterattack  and  roll  back  tbla 
threatening  tide  of  collectlvum. 

Tbe  year  IMg  and  tbe  ttrst  balf  of  1049  are 
a  critical  period  tor  America  snd  the  world, 
M  eouMgeoua  men,  regardlaw  of  party,  m 
FMeral,  State,  and  local  govarnaMnU  stoutly 
upholdjrIfMo  MltofpilM  l«ateet  eollectl. 
viem,  taelr  IntuMMa  win  turn  op  the  nicker- 
ing lights  of  liberty  around  the  world, 

In  any  free  society,  governmenu  respond 
to  inforoMd  publle  opinion. 

never  wee  it  aott  laporUnt  for  you  to 
project  your  iPiKMii  lo  teUow  eiiiaena  to 
build  B>«rt  MMl  aoMUMi  piiiMli  gpitoloa 

r»\iihm  tkM  you  WW  mimmiim  piai. 

pralMl  Nf  taAuenee  far  and  wide 

Bmvm.  B.  ftrrumu^ 
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United  States  Chamber  of  Commerce 
Vertas  Housing 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CHARLES  B.  DEANE 

or  NOHTH  CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  14,  1948 

Mr.  DEANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Mem- 
bers can  expect  a  greatly  Increased  load 
of  mail  this  week,  and  most  of  it  will  have 
been  Inspired  by  the  United  States 
Chamber  of  Commerce.  Through  the 
department  of  governmental  affairs  the 
national  chamber  is  flooding  thousands 
and  thousands  of  communities  through- 
out the  United  States  with  direct-mail 
communications  urging  that  local  cham- 
bers of  commerce  and  other  groups 
write  Members  of  Congress  to  oppose 
housing  bill  (H.  R.  6841). 

It  Is  refreshing  to  receive  from  one 
chamber  of  commerce  the  correspond- 
ence indicated  below: 
SotrmrRN  Fines  Chamber  of  Comme3ce. 

Southern  Pines.  N.  C.  June  12,  1948. 
Hon    Cii.'.RLES  B.  Deani. 

United  States  Home  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  D.  C, 

CoNtrtissMAN  Deanx:  The  Southern  Fines 
Chamber  of  Commerce  has  received  a  direct 
mall  communication  from  the  United  Slates 
Chamber  of  Commerce  concerning  the  pas- 
sage of  S.  866.  the  Taft-EUender-Wagner 
Housing  Act.  This  communication  con- 
tained a  booklet  which  repeated  the  testi- 
mony of  George  W.  West,  the  United  States 
chamber  witness,  before  the  House  Banking 
and  Currency  Committee.  The  Southern 
Pines  Chamber  of  Commerce  was  urged  to 
oppose  S.  8C6  by  letter  cr  wire  to  congres- 
sional representatives. 

The  Southern  Pines  Chamber  of  Commerce 
not  only  wishes  to  go  on  record  as  strongly 
In  favor  of  8.  8C3.  but  wishes  :j  protest  the 
high-handed  and  Improper  action  of  the 
United  States  chamber  in  representing  to  the 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee  that 
chambers  of  commerce  were  against  passage 
of  this  bill.  We  have  never,  at  any  time. 
been  consulted  by  the  United  States  cham- 
ber on  its  policy  In  this  regard  We  have 
never,  at  any  time,  consented  to  the  United 
Slates  chamber  e::pres8ing  views  for  us  be- 
fore the  House  or  the  Senate. 

The  same  situation  has  arisen  before,  no- 
Ubly  In  the  case  of  Senate  bill  -72  (Federal 
aid  to  educatl'Ti).  When  this  messn«e  was 
up  for  paeeage,  the  United  States  chamber 
urged  that  we  wire  you  and  other  members 
5f  tbe  Senate  and  House  to  defeat  SenAt  •  bill 
473,  Tou  may  remember  that  we  went  on 
record  as  being  In  t»'.or  of  thdt  meaaure  aUo, 
and  that  we  t  'so  at  that  time  protested  the 
attitude  and  etepe  of  tie  United  Statee 
chamber. 

We  would  like  to  bare  It  noted  In  the  Com* 
OMMCtOMAL  Rccoao  that  not  only  does  the 
United  SUtee  chamber  misrrpresent  the  at- 
titude frf  some  of  Its  members  to  tbe  Congreee 
and  the  Senate,  but  that  It  attempts  by  mie* 
leading  and  tintruthlul  propaganda  to  ln« 
nuenee  their  <>p\t\','iu»  toward  tbe  traditional 
policies  of  the  United  States  Chamber  of 
Commere*— policies  nt  supporting  large  bust* 
MM  and  «MMB«rclal  Intereei*  at  all  «oeU, 

The  letter  whleh  we  leoeived  on  S.  CM. 
over  the  algnature  of  Olarenee  1.  Milea,  man* 
agar,  deMrtment  el  fovtnMMBUl  affalri, 
United  iutM  OliMiWr  sf  Ommmtm,  aon* 
tains  this  strttefnent!  "•  •  •  Mr,  Wett'i 
leatimony  shinjid  give  you  all  ib«  ittioroiS' 


tlon  you  need  when  you  communicate  your 
views  to  members  of  the  House  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee,  or  to  the  full  member- 
ship of  the  House,  as  the  case  may  be." 

The  booklet  containing  Mr,  West's  testi- 
mony contains  not  one  impartial  word,  not 
one  concession  to  parts  of  the  bill  which  are 
obviously  for  the  public  good.  It  Is  a  com- 
pilation of  half-truths  and  misleading  state- 
ments designed  for  the  single  purpose  of  ob- 
scuring the  value  of  the  bill  and  Influencing 
smaller  chambers  of  commerce  and  like  or- 
ganizations who  may  not  be  able  to  keep 
abreast  of.  and  Informed  on,  governmental 
afifairs.  We  violently  oppose  these  propagan- 
dlstic  tactics,  and  should  like  to  have  this 
protest  and  dissent  noted  In  the  Congres- 
sional Record,  and  If  possible,  in  the  records 
of  testimony  of  the  Eankinp  and  Currency 
Committee,  where  Mr.  West's  testimony  was 
delivered. 

A  copy  of  this  letter  has  been  sent  to  Mr. 
Miles,  who  originally  sent  the  letter  urging 
us  to  oppose  S.  666.  In  summation,  we  wish 
to  be  placed  on  record  as  strongly  In  favor 
of  S.  8C6,  which  we  feel  to  be  a  definite  step 
toward  a  break  In  the  housing  crisis  as  well 
as  a  step  toward  the  disruption  of  the  para- 
lyzing grip  of  the  United  States  building  In- 
dustry on  national  housing.  We  wish  also 
to  be  placed  on  record  as  strongly  opposed  to 
the  Improper  assumption  of  lobby  powers  by 
the  United  States  Chamber  of  Commerce 
without  proper  recourse  to  the  will  of  its 
ducs-poylng  members,  and  the  nse  of  that 
lobby  power  In  a  misleading  and  harmful 
manner. 

The  Southern  Pines  Chamber  of  Commerce 
will  deeply  appreciate  any  action  you  may 
feel  able  to  take  In  this  matter. 
Sincerely, 

Thomas  j2.  Wicker, 
Etecutive  Secretary. 

SouTHEHN  Pines  Chamber  of  Commerce, 

Southern  Pines,  N.  C,  June  12. 1948. 
Mr.  Clarence  R.  Miles, 

Manager,  Department  of  Government 
Avoirs,  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the 
United  Statea.  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Mr.  Miles:  A  copy  of  a  letter  from  the 
Southern  Pines,  N.  C.  Chamber  of  Commerce 
to  Coa^ressman  C.  B.  Deane,  Eighth  North 
Carolina  District,  House  of  Representatives, 
Is  enclosed.  Copies  of  this  letter  have  also 
been  sent  to  North  Carolina  Senators  Clyde 
R.  KoET  and  William  B.  Umstead. 

The  Southern  Pines  Chamber  of  Commerce 
would  appreciate  a  personal  letter  from  you, 
or  another  qualified  person,  explaining  In  de- 
tail Just  how  th.s  policy  on  S.  866  was  arrived 
at  by  the  United  States  Chamber,  and  further 
stating  how  your  policy  on  the  rerent  8.  4'2 
(Federal  aid  to  education)  was  determined. 
In  the  case  of  S.  472,  we  sent  a  letter  slmilcr 
to  the  enclosure  to  Congressman  Dxani  and 
Senators  Hoat  and  UwaTtAO  A  statement 
on  your  procedure  in  deciding  policy  Is  some- 
thing we  have  desired  for  a  long  time, 

I  rill  state,  before  being  aeked.  that  no 
representative  from  the  Southern  Plnee 
Chamber  of  Commerce  was  present  at  the 
last  annual  meeting  of  the  United  «t«tee 
Chamber,  We  could  not  aflrird  to  send  a 
delecau.  Our  few  resources  are  too  vitally 
ncMed  In  Southern  Plnee, 

To  my  knowledge,  and  to  the  knowle<*ge 
of  the  president,  for  tbe  laet  3  yeart,  of  tbU 
chamber  of  oommeree,  this  orfanUMtlon  baa 
never  been  coneulted  on  any  MtaWW  of  foe- 
ernmental  poMey,  other  than  by  invttntlone 
to  tbe  annual  meeting,  which  we  felt  to  be 
an  expenditure  that  could  be  better  diverted 
to  local  channels,  We  (eel  that  In  many 
oaiM,  tbe  true  attltttde  of  tbe  fouthern  Plnee 
Chamber  of  CosuMroe  on  Important  affairs 
haa  beta  mtaroprMMtod  by  tbe  United  States 
OluMibgr,  It  dON  no  good  to  remark  ihat 
fou  mdu  toi  the  iwtional  ebamber  only; 
•It  gbMliHers  are  automatleally  amiiaied,  in 
tlM  ated,  with  lb«  Vttltdd  itate*  chamber, 


We  further  feel  that  such  clearly  propa- 
gandlstlc  and  biased  communications  as  the 
recent  booklet  of  Mr.  West's  testimony  on  S. 
see  are  prejudicial  to  the  national  interest- 
In  other  words,  we  think  that  many  chambers 
of  commerce  accept  your  views  blindly,  sim- 
ply because  they  arc  yours.  You  have  a  right 
to  your  own  opinions.  But  In  attempting  to 
produce  action  from  organizations  with  less 
opportunities  for  Information  than  yours, 
you  have  an  obligation  to  fairness  and  Im- 
partiality. 

Let  me  assure  you  that  the  Southern  Pines 
Chamber  of  Commerce  has  never,  and  will 
never,  be  Influenced  In  any  way  whatsoever 
by  any  communication  from  the  United 
States  Cljamber,  except  that  It  be  a  factual, 
unbiased  presentation  of  a  situation.  And 
you  do  not  have  the  right  nor  the  duty  to 
send  any  communications  other  than  those 
V^hich  are  factual  and  unbiased. 
Sincerely, 

TnoM\s  G.  Wicker, 
£iecutiie  Secretary. 


Taxpayers  Are  To  Be  Congr&iubted 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HUBERT  S.  ELLIS 

OF  WEST  VIECINL* 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  14,  1948 

Mr.  ELLIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  most 
significant  and  encouraging  action  of 
this,  the  Eighteith  Congress,  was  the 
approval  by  the  House  of  H.  R.  6556.  a 
bill  extending  the  Reciprocal  Trade 
Agreements  Act  for  a  period  of  1  year,  and 
H.  R.  6801,  the  appropriation  bill  pro- 
viding funds  for  European  relief  which 
reduced  the  amount  of  the  original  pro- 
posal by  some  $2,000,000,000. 

If  we  had  acted  otherwise  on  these 
measures,  v/e  would  have  been  unfaith- 
ful to  the  trust  placed  in  us  by  the  citi- 
zens of  this  R3pubiic  and  we  would  have 
failed  in  our  duty  as  directed  by  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States. 

This  action  on  the  part  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  should  and  will  give 
hope  to  the  American  people  and  In- 
crease their  confidence  in  this  legisla- 
tive body.  In  these  nets,  above  all 
others,  the  function  of  Government  has 
been  brought  Into  the  light  from  behind 
the  Iron  curtain  of  bureaucracy,  «nd  the 
rcprc'cntatlven  of  the  people  arc  ftKaln 
cxerclKing  their  power  m  the  lawmakcrg 
of  thij  Government. 

I  am  confident  that  no  one  outtlde  of 
government  after  an  Impartial  atudy  of 
the  House  propoaal  regarding  the  trade 
asrcemenU  will  find  any  Jtutiflable  baali 
for  the  crJtIcMm  emulating  from  the 
powerful  publicity  f aclUtleii  of  the  Stato 
Department, 

All  exluting  trade  agrMmentw  remain 
undlaturbed  and  provtaionii  remain  for 
the  orderly  negotiation  of  any  trade  pro- 
poaal  with  any  country.  Ivary  Member 
of  thl«  ConirtM  dmlrc*  a  healthy  tradd 
intoreourM  with  all  nations, 

Thi  Appropriatlona  Comottitee  of  tho 
MouM  of  RdprMonUtitM  WM  the  flrat 
eompAttnt  l)ody  with  the  proptr  Mport- 
en««  and  background  to  mmbIm  Mptrtty 
and  in  dHtll  the  f  actori  d«t«ralalBf  Um 
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amoint  of  money  to  be  spent  on  Euro- 


pean 

That 
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relief  and  what  it  is  to  be  spent  for. 
Is  the  function  of  the  Appropria- 


tion  rommittec. 

It  s  ridiculous  to  assume  that  anyone 
wouli  1  take  seriously  the  report  of  various 
UuiDibnail  fly-by-night  committees  set 
upk;  the  administraUon  for  the  one  pur- 
pose of  promoting  the  Marshall  plan. 

In  private  conversation  with  many 
memsers  of  the  committee.  It  was  dis- 
cJose J  that  spokesmen  for  the  adminis- 
tratl  m  dl.<played  gross  ignorance  of  the 
prob  em  at  hand  and  faiJed  to  sustain 
their  demands  for  additional  billions  to 
be  e;penied  on  foreign  relief. 

Miny  significant  facts  came  to  light 
durti  g  the  weeks  of  hearings.  One  was 
that  the  16  European  countries.  ben»- 
factc  rs  of  the  Marshall  plan,  had  to  their 
credi ;  in  this  country,  as  of  January  1.  a 
sum  n  excess  of  $3  000. 000. 000  remaining 
from  former  loans  and  grants,  all  to  be 
spen  in  the  American  markets  for 
good  t  to  be  exported. 


In 


to  th  >  Administrator  of  ECA.  or  the  Mar- 


shall 


pend^d  only  $208,000,000  of 


It 
tiaJ 


Just 


March  $1,000,000,000  was  advanced 


plan,  and  in  2  months 


It  has  ex- 
that  sum. 


That  is  at  the  rate  of  $1,200,000,000  per 
year.  Thu.s  it  would  appear  the  admin- 
istra  ion's  demand  for  $5,300,000,000  for 
1  yeaf  is  out  of  all  reason. 

laughable  to  hear  some  Presiden- 

liopefuls  crying  out  for  additional 
billio  IS  when  we  all  know  that  their 
know  edge  of  the  basic  facts  Involved  ii 

)  bout  zero. 
Th  i  committee  is  to  be  congratulated 
for  t  keir  great  service  to  the  House  and 
to  th  !  people.  And  the  taxpayers  of  this 
conn  ry  are  to  be  congratulated  upon 
haviijg  their  elected  representatives  do 
Job    courageously   and   efficiently 


the  determined  opposi- 
and  distortion  of  facts 
by    an    infuriated    bu- 


thelr 

Irrespective  of 
tion.  confusion 
brouj  ht  about 
reau(  racy. 

Ag!  dn  I  say.  It  Is  a  hopeful  sign  that 
Cong  -ess  has  asserted  Itself  In  exercising 
its  c(  nstitutlonal  authority  as  the  law 
make  rs  of  this  country,  and  by  these  acts 
demoistrated  it  is  on  the  way  to  regain 
the  itature  and  dignity  the  founding 
fathe  rs  intended  for  it. 


St  Louis  of  Frmace 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

Hon.  cuude  i.  rakeweu 


Df 


or 
tHK  HOtTSS  OF  ICVWRlfTATTVn 

Monday.  June  14.  1948 


Mr  BAKEWELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
do: li«ve  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Ame  idiz  of  the  Rxcoto.  I  include  a  his- 
torle4l  sketch  of  St.  Louis  of  Prance,  for 
my  native  city  is  named.  This 
was  written  by  McCune  Gill,  who 
to  the  outstanding  contemporary  author- 
ity oq  the  history  of  the  city  of  St.  Louis: 

8r.  LoVB 

(By  >4^Ctme  GUI.  vtce  president,  T1U«  Incur- 

anc«  Corp..  ot  St.  Louis) 

St.    Louis    should    know    mors    sbout    St. 

Louis.     Louis  IX.  King  of  France  and  saint. 


whoso  aaao  our  dty  bean,  wrs  great  in  many 
ways.  B*  was  a  great  jurist,  for  it  wss  be 
who  estabilsbed  the  first  national  court  of 
appeal  In  France.  He  was  s  great  builder, 
the  beautiful  8te.  Cbapelle  and  parts  of  the 
Cathedral  of  Notre  Dame  still  remaining  as 
evidences  of  that  fact.  He  was  a  great  war- 
rior, defeating  many  enemies,  domestic  and 
foreign.  He  was  a  great  stataaman  and  con- 
solidated most  of  the  discordant  principali- 
ties of  France.  He  was  a  great  educator, 
having  established  the  Sorbonne  at  Paris  and 
other  Institutions  of  learning.  He  was  a 
great  humanitarian,  philanthropist  and  cru- 
sader, well  deserving  the  the  sainthood  that 
was  conferred  on  him,  snd  on  him  alone  of 
all  of  the  kings  of  France. 

UTK  or  ST.  Lotns 

Louis  was  born  In  the  year  1314;  that  Is  to 
say  o\-er  seven  centuries  ago  He  was  a  son 
of  Louis  VIII,  who  reigned  but  a  few  years 
and  died  in  1238  when  "our"  Louis  was  only 
la.  But  the  mother  of  Louis  IX  was  entirely 
equal  to  the  taslc  of  carrying  on  the  affairs 
of  state  imtll  her  son  should  arrive  at  a  more 
mature  age.  The  mother  was  Blanche,  prin- 
cess of  CastUe,  In  Spain.  From  her  teaching 
and  covmsel  her  son  derived  many  of  bis  fine 
traits  of  character  and  high  principles. 

When  Louis  was  30— UU,  handsome,  blond, 
and  blue-eyed— he  was  married  to  the  charm- 
ing and  beautiful  Princess  Marguerite,  of 
Provence.  The  married  and  family  life  of 
the  King  and  his  Queen  were  Ideal.  Particu- 
larly interesting  are  the  extending  "Instruc- 
tions" or  written  advice  that  King  Louis  pre- 
pared for  the  perusal  of  hU  children.  The 
opening  sentence  of  one  of  these  Is  typical. 
"Dear  son,  if  you  come  to  reign,  do  that 
which  befits  a  kii>g:  that  Is.  devtste  in  noth- 
ing from  Justice,  whatever  may  befall  you." 

The  King  was  noted  for  his  piety  and  rigid 
attention  to  the  rellgioua  duties  of  the 
period.  His  library  of  religious  books  was 
the  largest  In  France.  Be  was  also  noted  for 
his  charities  and  the  aid  he  granted  In  un- 
usual cases  of  misfortune  and  hardship  that 
were  brought  to  his  attention.  He  estab- 
lUhed  many  hospitals  and  other  institutions 
of  mercy. 

MIUTAaT    ACCOMPUSMMXirTS 

King  Louis  was  quite  noted  as  a  mUltary 
leader  and  engaged  In  several  wars  defend- 
ing and  consolidating  tUs  kingdom,  which  up 
to  thst  time  did  not  include  all  of  what  ws 
now  call  France.  Brittany  in  the  north  and 
AquiUlne  in  the  west  were  particularly  In- 
dapondant.  but  were  brought  into  subjection 
in  wars  against  Henry  III  of  England  and 
Count  Raymond  of  Tbulotiso. 

One  of  the  King's  mlUtary  amblUaoa  was 
to  ssubllsh  a  fortified  port  on  the  ISadlter- 
nuMan.  So  in  UMd  he  took  over  a  town  soma 
M  mils*  wwt  ot  the  Rhone  River  and  M 
mllsa  west  of  MarseUles.  It  was  located  on 
a  salt  lagoon  called  by  the  Romans  the  "aquae 
mortiiae"  cr  dead  waters.  Jh*  French  callad 
It  Alffues  Uortca.  Bare  the  King  buUt  a  very 
•SBplete  fortress  which  Is  still  In  lu  original 
coodltion.  It  forms  ons  of  the  most  Interest- 
ing mediaeval  fortraasca  to  be  found  any- 
where. It  has  30-foot  walls.  IS  towers  and  10 
gataa.  all  built  under  the  dlrecUon  of  the 
young  King. 

Tin  nasT  catTasiic 
In  1346  Louis  fell  Ul  of  a  fever  and  soon 
passed  into  a  coma  which  led  his  famUy  to 
suppose  that  he  was  dead.  He  regained  coo- 
sdouaness  however  and  after  he  had  re- 
covwed.  vowed  that  he  would  immedutely 
"take  the  cross"  and  otgaalas  a  crusade.  Hav- 
ing appointed  his  capable  mother  to  be  re- 
gent during  his  absence,  the  King  sailed  from 
Ateuca  Mortes  to  Cyprtis  and  from  thence  he 
attacked  the  Ifoalem  straofboM  of  Damietu 
In  Igypt.  It  was  then  and  Is  still  located  near 
the  mouth  of  oxie  of  the  outlets  of  the  Nile. 
To  his  surprise  the  enemy  offered  little  re- 
sistance In  protecting  DamletU  but  retreated 
to   Mansura.  some   SO  mUes   up   the   river. 


Louis  and  his  army  stayed  for  a  whUe  in 
Damletta  and  the  Queen  who  had  accom- 
panied him,  gave  birth  to  1  of  her  11  children 
In  this  city.  Then  the  King  marched  on 
Mansiua,  but  was  defeated  there  and  he  and 
many  of  his  followers  were  taken  captive. 
They  were  after^i'ard  released  upon  the  pay- 
ment of  a  large  ransom.  They  then  continued 
to  wage  war  on  the  infidels  at  Jaffa  In  Pales- 
tine  untU  his  mother  died  in    1253. 

TmascB^ixucs 
While  the  good  King  was  on  this  first  cru- 
sade he  obtained  paaacsakm  of  the  reputedly 
authentic  Crown  of  Tbonu  used  at  the  Cruci- 
fixion, and  pcu't  of  the  Cross.  To  house  these 
precious  relics  he  built  In  1348  at  Paris  the 
beautiful  gem  of  Gothic  architecture  known 
as  the  Holy  Chapel  or  Salnte  Chapelle.  It 
la  now  surrounded  by  the  Court  House  or 
Palais  de  Justice  In  Paris  and  each  year  before 
the  opening  of  the  courts  a  solemn  red  mass 
was  formerly  celebrated  there  for  the  French 
lawyers. 

THB  soaaoNNs 

The  father  eonfeasor  of  Louis  IX  was  Rob- 
ert de  Sorbonne.  Among  his  other  sctlvltles 
he  kept  a  kind  of  hostel  and  school  for  the 
higher  education  of  monks.  In  12S3  the 
King  decided  to  change  this  school  Into  a 
permanent  seat  of  learning  and  thus  ^-aa 
established  the  College  of  the  Sorbonne, 
which  Is  still  one  of  the  leading  InstltuUons 
of  education  In   France. 


ST.  u)Tna 

One  of  the  chcrlriMd  aettvltirs  of  Louis 
was  to  act  as  Judge  in  disputes  arising  lie- 
tween  his  subjects.  At  frequent  Intervals 
he  would  repair  to  the  Great  Oak  of  Vin- 
cennes  about  a  league  from  Paris  and  there 
hear  the  pleas  of  litigants. 

Finally  in  1258  and  p&rtkrularly  on  nhs 
occasion  of  the  hanging  for  poaching  of 
some  young  nobles  by  another  lord.  Louis 
decided  to  establish  a  curia  regis,  or  king's 
bench,  as  we  wotild  say.  It  was  a  sort  ot 
court  of  appeals,  the  first  in  France.  This 
was  called  the  Parlement  of  Paris,  and  Its 
establishment  constitutes  one  of  the  epochs 
in  the  development  of  our  modem  coirrt 
system.  Its  immediate  effect  was  to  bring 
an  end  to  the  previously  frequent  prlvato 
wars  and  trials  by  iMttle. 

At  varloiu  times  Louis  was  also  called  on 
to  act  ■•  arbitrator  between  contending 
kings  and  eountrlea  RIs  sense  of  fairness 
and  justice  made  his  decisions  In  these  mat- 
ters famous  throughout  Europe.  Anotlier 
legal  aceomplishmeDt  was  when  the  King  or- 
dered the  compilation  of  a  revised  or  new 
code  of  lews,  now  known  as  the  Kstabltss- 
raents  de  St.  Louis. 

THK  LAST  CtUSAOS 

In  1370  King  Louis  set  out  on  his  second 


crusade.  Imtaarklac  at  Aigues  Uortes  hs 
sailed  to  itao  ilto  ot  the  ancient  and  ruined 
Carthage,  which  lies  jiut  north  of  the  Ara- 
banla  or  Mohammedan  city  of  Tunis.  Here 
Louis  became  sick  of  tiie  plague  and  he  and 
foiu  of  his  family  died.  This  brought  an 
end  to  the  expedition.  On  the  Byrsa  or 
casUe  hill  at  Carthage  there  can  now  be 
found  a  cathedral  and  chapel  of  St.  Loiiia 
erected  as  a  memorial  to  the  last  campaign 
snd  the  place  of  death  of  the  great  King  of 
France.  He  died  in  the  56th  year  of  his  age 
and  the  44th  of  his  reign. 

TRS  CHAascm  or  aaiirr  louv 
A  celebrated  French  writer  thus  summ  pr- 
izes the  character  of  St.  Louis.  "Louis  IX," 
he  •■y».  "was  a  prince  destined  to  reform 
Europe,  to  render  France  triumphant  and 
clrillzed,  and  to  be  in  all  things  a  pattern  for 
men.  His  piety  did  not  deprive  him  of  any 
kingly  virtue.  A  wise  economy  took  nothing 
from  his  liberality.  A  profound  policy  was 
combined  with  strict  Justice.  Prudent  snd 
firm  In  counsel,  intrepid  without  rashness  In 
his  wars,  he  was  eminently  compassionate. 
No  man  could  have  carried  virtue  fiiithcr." 
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An  English  writer  says.  "St.  Louis  stands 
in  history  as  the  Ideal  king  of  the  Middle 
Ages.  An  accomplished  knight,  physically 
strong,  fearless  In  battle,  heroic  in  adversity, 
unyielding  when  sure  of  the  Justice  of  his 
cause,  energetic  and  firm,  he  was  Indeed  every 
Inch  a  king." 

niE  KING  BECOMES  A  SAINT 

In  1273.  only  3  years  after  the  death  of 
Louis  LX.  proceedings  were  commenced  seek- 
ing his  canonization.  We  hav|  been  left  a 
rather  complete  story  of  these  proceedings. 
Two  bishops  were  sent  to  Prance  and  stayed 
there  a  long  whUe  inquiring  into  the  King's 
life  and  works  and  miracles.  After  they  had 
made  Inquiry  of  many  witnesses,  what  they 
had  learned  was  taken  to  the  court  of  Rome 
and  the  Pope  and  cardinals  diligently  perused 
it.  And  finally  in  1297  the  good  King  Louis 
the  IX  became  St.  Louis. 

THE    KINO'S    BIOGRAPHER 

Whatever  may  be  the  claims  a  great  man 
has  to  fame,  he  Is  unusually  fortunate  If  he 
has  had  an  adequate  contemporary  biogra- 
pher. Louis  IX  was  thus  fortunate  in  having 
as  his  senechal  or  private  secretary  one  Jean 
de  Jolnvllle.  who  has  left  us  a  delightful  and 
Intimate  diary  or  account  of  his  association 
with  the  Crusader  King. 

One  quotation  from  his  admiring  pen  will 
suffice  to  Illustrate  the  style  of  his  History  of 
St.  Louis.  It  tells  of  a  characteristic  con- 
versation between  the  King  and  his  senechal. 

"He  asked  me  If  I  wished  to  be  honored 
in  this  world  and  to  have  paradise  at  my 
death  and  I  told  hlra  yea.  and  he  said  to  me. 
'Therefore  so  keep  yourself  that  knowingly 
ye  neither  say  nor  do  aught  that,  If  all  the 
world  knew  It,  ye  could  not  avow  If."  In 
another  part  of  the  chronicles  Jolnvllle  mar- 
vels that  the  King  Insisted  on  complying 
scrupulously  with  all  of  his  contracts,  "even 
those  with  the  Infidels." 

Many  other  biographies  of  St.  Louis  have 
been  written  and  the  events  of  his  life  are 
frequently  chosen  by  artists  for  their  sculp- 
tures and  paintings.  Particularly  fine  are 
a  series  of  large  murals  In  the  Pantheon  at 
Paris. 

CHtJRCHES  or   ST.   LOUIS 

Alter  Louis  IX  had  become  St.  Louis,  many 
churches  In  France  were  dedicated  to  him. 
In  the  Colonies  missions  carried  forward 
the  names  of  these  French  churches  and 
were  called  missions  of  St.  Louis.  One  in 
particular  was  located  In  New  Orleans,  and 
the  church  which  succeeded  this  mission  is 
still  to  be  seen  in  the  Place  d'Armes  there. 

When  the  village  that  U  now  the  city  of 
8t.  Louis  was  founded.  It  had  no  official  name, 
but  was  sometimes  called  Palncourt  or  Pen- 
court,  and  sometimes  Laclede's  village  or 
post.  When  the  first  mission  was  established 
here  by  Father  Meurln  on  the  block  reserved 
by  Laclede  for  a  church.  It  was  called  the 
Mission  de  St.  Louis  des  Illinois;  that  is,  the 
Mission  of  St.  LouU  to  the  Illinois  Indians, 
the  tribe  which  at  that  time  occupied  this 
part  of  the  Mississippi  Valley. 

The  name  of  the  mission  no  doubt  was 
copied  from  that  of  the  mission  at  New 
Orleans  and  the  reference  to  the  Illinois  was 
to  distinguish  our  mission  from  theirs.  In 
some  the  our  earliest  letters  and  orders  we 
find  an  Illustration  of  these  facts  In  refer- 
ences to  the  "Mission  of  St.  Louis  of  f^c  Illi- 
nois. Post  of  Pencourt." 

In  a  few  years  the  town  had  ceased  to 
be  called  Pencourt  or  Laclede's  village,  had 
taken  on  the  name  of  the  mission,  and  was 
called  the  post  or  village  of  St.  Louis  of  the 
Illinois.  Soon  thereafter  the  reference  to 
the  Illinois  was  dropped  and  we  berame  sim- 
ply St.  Louis— and  Incidentally  quickly  angli- 
cized the  pronunciation  of  our  name.  Many 
French  and  Spanish  towns  took  their  names 
from  the  parish  in  which  they  were  situated. 

THE    OLD    AND    Nrw   CATHEDRALS 

On  the  original  church  block  there  have 
been  several  buildings  housing  the  mission, 
the  chiiTCli,  and  the  cathedral  of  which  St. 


Louis  has  continually  been  the  patron  and 
titular.  In  the  present  old  cathedral,  now 
called  simply  the  Church  of  St.  Louis,  wUl 
be  found  a  statue  of  the  crusader  King  as 
a  military  man  In  all  of  his  armor  and  equip- 
ment; also,  a  beautiful  painting  of  St.  Louis 
at  prayer. 

When  the  new  cathedral  was  built  on 
Llndell  Boulevard,  It  was  very  appropriately 
decided  to  embellish  the  arched  celling  of 
the  narthex  or  vestibule  with  mosaics  deplet- 
ing the  life  of  the  good  King  St.  Louis.  If 
you  have  never  seen  or  studied  these  mosaics, 
you  should  cetralnly  do  so.  They  constitute 
one  of  the  most  unique  and  beautiful  of  the 
artistic  and  historic  objects  of  our  city. 

These  mosaic  scenes  are  made  of  small 
glass  squares  backed  with  gold  leaf  and  col- 
ored enamels.  The  style  of  the  drawings 
is  of  medieval  simplicity,  as  It  should  be. 
One  shows  St.  Louis  being  instructed  by  his 
mother.  Another  shows  him  receiving  com- 
munion. Next,  In  order,  ruling  his  subjects, 
relieving  the  needy,  and  administering  Jus- 
tice at  the  royal  court.  St.  Louis  then 
found  the  Sortxjnne  and  accepts  the  habit 
of  the  Third  Order  of  St.  Francis.  In  other 
mosaics  our  good  king  accepts  the  crusader's 
cross,  undertakes  the  two  crusades  In  which 
he  participated,  and  returns  to  Paris  with 
the  crown  of  thorns. 

At  the  very  top  of  the  arched  celling  of  this 
narthex  there  are  three  circles  or  seals  quot- 
ing the  favorite  mottoes  of  our  city's  patron 
saint  The  first  Is  "By  wisdom  the  mighty 
decree  justice."  The  next.  "Being  rich  He 
became  poor  for  your  sakes."  The  last.  "I 
have  fought  a  good  fight,  I  have  kept  the 
faith." 

In  a  nearby  corridor  there  Is  a  marble 
statue  of  St.  Louis  showing  him  In  his 
religious  rather  than  his  military  character. 

He  Is  wearing  the  royal  crown,  and  his 
robes  are  adorned  with  the  fleur-de-lis.  In 
his  hands  he  holds  a  cushion  on  which  re- 
poses the  crown  of  thorns. 

THE  EQtIESTRIAN  STATUE  OF  ST.  LOtHS 

In  addition  to  these  representations  of 
St.  Louis  there  is  of  course  the  very  fine 
equestrian  statue  of  the  king  in  armor  in 
front  of  the  art  museum.  This  was  originally 
modeled  In  plaster  and  stood  In  one  of  the 
plazas  of  the  world's  fair.  So  great  was  the 
praise  of  this  work  that  after  the  fair  had 
closed  It  was  decided  to  have  It  cast  In  bronze 
as  a  permanent  artistic  and  inspirational 
achievement.  And  It  Is  Indeed  a  magnifi- 
cent creation,  the  majestic  figures  of  man 
and  horse  in  full  armor,  with  the  king  hold- 
ln3  high  his  sword,  the  hilt  of  which  forms 
a  cross  emblematic  of  the  crusader. 

Truly  St.  Louis  should  know  more  about 
St.  Louts. 
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HON.  JOSEPH  R.  FARRINGTON 

DELEGATE   FROM    H.^WA^ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  14.  1948 

Mr.  FARRINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Reg- 
chid,  I  include  therein  an  article  from 
the  magazine.  Paradise  of.  the  Pacific,  of 
May  1948,  on  the  tuna  industry  in  the 
Territory  of  Hawaii.  In  view  of  the  funds 
appropriated  by  this  Congress  for  pur- 
poses of  exploring  the  fish  resources  of 
the  Pacific  and  assisting  in  the  develop- 
ment of  this  industry,  the  contents  of 
this  article  should  prove  of  general 
interest. 


HAWAII'S  HARVEST  FROM  THE  SEA — 13,000,000  ( 
POUNDS  or  TUNA  IS  COAL  OF  FISHING  FLEET  ! 
THIS  TEAS  j 

Hawaii's  harvest  from  the  sea,  tima,  may 
yield  13,000,000  pounds  this  season,  the  larg- 
est take  In  8  years.  And  fishermen  say  this 
is  only  the  beginning.  Thirteen  million 
pounds  of  tuna  Is  a  lot  of  fish.  However, 
the  Hawaiian  fleet  covers  but  a  small  area 
of  the  ocean  around  Hawaii  and  barely 
touches  the  supply  of  tuna  in  the  Pacific, 
considered  the  world's  largest  unexploited 
source  of  protein  food. 

The  two  hundred  and  forty  or  so  men  who 
comprise  Hawaii's  small  tuna  fleet  are  anx- 
ious and  impatient  for  the  peak  season,  May  : 
through    September,    when   they    expect   to  j 
land  85  percent  of  this  year's  catch.     Pro-  j 
duction   during  that   p>eriod  determines   in  ; 
a  large  measure  the  fisherman's  Income  for 
the  year,  becaiise  earnings  are  based  upon 
the  amount  of  fish  his  boat  brings  In.    When 
fortune  smiles,  the  tuna  fisherman  can  af- 
ford   that   new    car    and    radio.     Otherwise, 
buying   Is    postponed   until   the    next   good 
season. 

Owners  of  tuna  boats  expect  the  fleet  to 
exceed  its  13,000,C00-pound  goal.  Practically 
all  of  the  twenty-odd  boats  In  the  fleet  have 
been  overhauled  since  the  first  of  the  year. 
They  are  ready  now  for  the  approaching  sea- 
son, with  experienced  crews  eager  to  get  Into 
peak-season  time. 

This  year  Hawaii's  tuna-fishing  industry  I 
stands  a  chance  to  resume  its  prewar  position  1 
in  the  Island  economy.    Then  Hawaiian  tuna' 
was  a  primary  source  of  high-protein  food, 
and  canned  tuna  was  Hawaii's  third  largest 
export  Item.    However,  the  Industry  has  its 
problems.     Most  serious  Is  the  shortage  of 
nehu  (live  bait)  needed  to  attract  schools  of 
tuna    toward    the    boats.     Tuna    fishermen' 
spend  more  time  looking  for  bait  than  theyf 
do  fishing.    Around  Oahu  nehu  live  in  shal-! 
low  waters  near  shore  at  Kaneohe,  Pearl  Har-i 
bor.  and  the  Ala  Wal  Canal.    They  sometlmeaj 
disappear,  and  their  departure  disrupts  all; 
tuna  flshlng.    The  board  of  agriculture  and 
forestry  and  other  agencies  are  attempting 
to  help  fishermen  solve  their  bait  problemj 
However,  experiments  have  not  been  encour-! 
aging.    The  shortage  of  bait  remains  the  most 
limiting  factor  in  development  of  Hawall'ij 
fisheries  resources. 

Marketing  of  this  year's  catch  In  competl-l 
tlon  with  California  and  South  Americani 
packers  Is  a  second  problem.  Californtaj 
canners  packed  5,269.618  cases  of  tuna  lastj 
year,  and  expect  to  top  this  figure  during; 
1948.  Proximity  to  mass  markets  and  tq 
sources  of  material  required  for  pac}:lng  alsd 
gives  California  a  definite  advantage  ovej 
Hawaiian  packers.  i 

Imports  of  tuna  packed  In  South  America! 
where  costs  are  low,  affect  the  market  for 
Hawaiian  tuna.  During  4  months  last  yearj 
Peru  shipped  two  and  a  half  million  pound^ 
of  canned  tuna  Into  the  United  States.  Pe-* 
ruvian  fishermen  were  paid  C30  a  ton  for  thtii 
fish;  cannery  workers  $8  per  week.  As  a  re4 
suit,  mainland  Importers  can  pay  the  Federaj 
Government's  duty  on  South  American  tunjf 
and  Etui  undersell  packers  of  tuna  whosA 
canneries  are  located  in  hlgh-coet  areas,  sucq 
as  Hawaii.  i 

'  Despite  competition  from  mainland  and 
South  American  canneries,  Hawaiian  tun$ 
packers  expect  to  market  this  year's  pacl^ 
without  serious  difficulty.  They  recognize  in4. 
creased  world  production  may  depress  thf 
price,  but  feel  that  the  supeiior  quality  of 
Hawaiian  tuna  will  enable  them  to  nxov^ 
their  pack  In  selected  markets. 

The  fine  quality  of  Hawaiian  tuna  is  not  a 
gift  from  Mother  Nature,  but  the  rcEUlt  of 
several  controlled  conditions.  First  is  tii* 
fact  that  Hawaiian  tuna  Is  packed  whil^ 
fresh.  The  cannery  receives  the  fish  a  feitr 
hours  after  It  is  caught,  then  promptly  prel- 
pares  it  for  processing  while  it  is  still  in  prlm^ 
condition.  High  standards  of  paci:ing  als0 
help  Hawaiian  tuna  to  compete  with  that  df 
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ttina  boat  In  the  Hawaiian  fleet 
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IS  the  ships  are  unloaded,  the  men 
catc  ling  bait   for  tbe  following  day's 
O  xasionaJly  they  have  sufficient  bait 
ncpt  day's  operations,  in  which  case 
get  a  little   extra  rest   on   board 
setfting    out    agaai    for    the    fishing 
Fishermen    generally    catch    bait 
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tuna  fisherman 
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speed.  With  what  appears  to  be  one  motion, 
an  experienced  flaberman  catches  the  fish 
under  his  arm  and  holds  It  against  hU  body, 
removes  tbe  book,  drops  the  fish  on  the  deck, 
and  returns  the  line  to  the  water  to  book 
more  fish.  Experienced  crews  have  been 
known  to  catch  15.000  poiuds  in  half  an 
hour. 

Team  work  and  coordination  are  "muata" 
on  every  tuna  boat.  One  slip  might  dis- 
rupt a  whole  day's  fishing:  a  carelessly 
handled  pole  might  result  In  permanent  in- 
Jury  to  a  crew  member.  Fishermen  protect 
themselves  as  much  as  poasible  from  flying 
flahhooks,  the  excited  ttma.  and  the  hot  sun. 
They  wear  large  straw  hats  tied  securely 
around  their  chins  for  protection  against  the 
hooka  and  the  sun.  Long  blue  denim  robes 
are  worn  to  protect  their  bodies  from  the  ex- 
ciUai  fish  and  flying  hooks. 

Many  people  watch  with  Interest  every  de- 
vel<>pment  in  Hawalls  growing  tuna  Industry. 
A  large  tuna  fishery  may  bioaden  Hawaii's 
economy,  provide  employment  for  growing 
population,  and  bring  needed  dollars  into  the 
Territory.  While  the  coming  season  may  not 
give  the  answer  to  all  of  these  problems.  It 
will  mark  the  return  of  one  of  Hawaii's  major 
industries,  tuna,  Hawaii's  harvest  from  the 
sea. 


My  Arfument  Af ainit  the  Draft  in  Peace- 
tiine,  1948— A  Peacetime  Draft  Con- 
centrates Dangerous  Powers  in  the 
President;  Does  Not  Provide  Adequate 
National  Defense;  Is  a  Dangerous  Step 
Into  Militarism;  and  Cannot  Be  Justi- 
fied in  the  Absence  of  Adequate  Arms 
and  Stock  Piles  for  Making  New 
Weapons 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  THOMAS  E.  MARTIN 

or  IOWA 
IN  THK  HOUSE  OP  RKPRESENTATIVEI 

Monday,  June  14,  194S 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
am  opposed  to  the  draft  for  military 
service  tn  peacetime  for  five  principal 
reasons,  which  I  wish  to  disciLss  with  you 
as  fully  as  our  time  permits  in  the  hope 
that  we  may  avoid  taking  such  a  far- 
reaching  step  as  the  passage  of  the  bill 
H.  R.  6401. 
I.  xiANcxBS  or  ovncoNccmuTiOM  or  powm 

THSOUSH  THX  OCZCATION   TO  THX   PREsmENT 
or   THE    POWXaS    UfCLtniED    U(    H.    X.    S401 

Before  Congress  resorts  to  compulsory 
military  service  or  the  draft  in  peace- 
time to  raise  armies  and  to  provide  a 
Navy  under  the  authority  and  the  obli- 
gation set  forth  in  section  8  of  article  I  of 
the  Constitution,  full  study  should  be 
made  of  the  extent  of  the  power  such 
legislation  would  bestow  upon  the  Presi- 
dent when  combined  with  the  powers 
granted  to  him  in  section  2  of  article  in 
of  the  Constitution  making  him  Com- 
mander In  Chief  of  the  Army  and  Navy 
of  the  United  SUtec 

We  are  accustomed  to  consider  our 
Ftderal  Government  as  one  operating 
under  a  system  of  checks  end  balances 
between  the  executive,  legislative,  and 
judicial  branches.  Within  their  respec- 
tive spheres  of  operation  each  branch  cf 
government  Is  Independent  of  the  other 
branches  and  great  care  was  taken  by 


our  forefathers  to  set  out  the  Jurisdic- 
tion for  the  legislative  department  In 
article  I,  for  the  executive  department  In 
article  JI.  and  for  the  Judicial  department 
in  article  ni  of  the  Con.^titution.  Clearly 
our  executive  branch  is  not  subordmate 
to  the  legislative  branch  to  the  same  ex- 
tent that  the  Prime  Minister  of  England 
serves  under  the  direction  of  Parliament. 
It  is  my  belief  that  the  power  of  our  leg- 
islative branch  over  the  Commander  in 
Chief  of  the  armed  forces  Is  limited  to 
the  constitutional  provisions  of  section 
8  of  article  I  of  the  Constitution  "to  raise 
and  support  armies,"  "to  provide  and 
maintain  a  navy,"  and  "to  make  rules 
for  the  government  and  regulation  of  the 
land  and  naval  forces." 

It  is  my  belief  also  that  the  President 
in  his  capacity  as  Commander  in  Chief 
of  the  armed  forces  is  not  subject  to  the 
checks  and  balances  of  our  legislative 
branch  except  as  to  the  size  and  the  sup- 
port and  maintenance  of  our  armed 
forces,  and  as  to  the  rules  established  by 
Congress  for  the  government  and  regu- 
lation of  them.  The  obligation  and  power 
to  raise  armies  and  to  provide  a  navy  Is 
a  congressional  power  by  the  t'  ms  of  the 
Constitution,  and  does  not  come  within 
the  power  of  the  President  as  Commander 
in  Chief  of  the  armed  forces.  His  power 
is  definitely  limited  to  the  command  of 
the  armed  forces  after  they  are  raised 
or  provided.  There  is  no  doubt  In  my 
mind  that  Congress  has  the  constitu- 
tional power  to  enact  legislation  estal»-{ 
llshlng  compulsory  military  service  in 
time  of  peace.  Congress  likewise  has  the 
power  to  perpetuate  the  peacetime  policy 
of  relying  upon  volunteers  to  fill  our 
armed  services  to  whatever  size  may  be 
authorized  by  Congreii.  It  is  my  firm 
conviction  that  Congress  should  not  re- 
sort to  compulsion  of  service  in  the  armed 
forces  in  peacetime.  Such  resort  to  com- 
pulsory service  in  peacetime  is  a  far- 
reaching  departure  from  individual  free-, 
dom  as  we  have  practiced  it  so  success- 
fully In  America  for  160  years.  Further- 
more, the  placing  of  the  power  of  the 
draft  1b  the  hands  of  the  President  es- 
tablishes a  dangerous  and  drastic  con- 
centration of  power  when  coupled  with 
the  far-reaching  powers  of  the  President 
in  his  capacity  as  Commander  in  Chief 
of  the  armed  forces  thus  created. 

Selective  service  places  men  In  the 
armed  forces  of  the  United  States.  Uni- 
versal military  training  does  not.  Selec- 
tive service  brings  men  as  soldiers  and 
sailors  involuntarily  within  the  command 
of  the  President  as  Commander  in  Chief 
of  the  armed  forces.  This  power  over  all 
men  in  our  Nation  is  very  essential  In 
wartime,  but  It  should  he  carefully  ex- 
amined and  thoroughly  understood  be- 
fore  It  Is  adopted  as  a  peacetime  policy. 

I  have  been  Impressed  with  the  wide 
divergence  of  vlewa  with  reference  to  the 
powers  of  the  President  as  Commander 
In  Chief  of  the  armed  forces  of  the 
United  States  In  peacetime.  It  Is  ex- 
tremely important  at  this  time  that  we 
examine  as  carefully  and  thoroughly  as 
possible  the  extent  of  these  powers.  At 
the  outset  of  my  search  for  Informa- 
tion, I  was  very  much  impressed  when 
I  found  m  reading  the  book.  The  Mak- 
ing of  the  Constitution,  page  530,  by 
Charles  Warren,  the  following  statement: 
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On  August  27,  1787,  another  power  sug- 
gested by  tbe  committee  was  granted  to  tbe 
President,  without  debate  (so  far  as  appears 
from  Madison's  notes)  that  of  "Commander 
In  Chief  of  the  Army  and  Navy  of  the  United 
States  and  of  the  militia  of  the  several  States 
when  called  Into  the  actual  service  of  the 
United  States."  Such  a  power  had  been 
vested  In  the  State  Governors  In  practically 
all  the  State  coiostitutlons;  and  in  some  the 
Governor  had  few  powers  or  functions  other 
than  military. 

That  is  why  they  did  not  debate  the 
matter  very  thoroughly  in  the  Constitu- 
tional Convention.  So  going  back  to  the 
Constitutional  Convention  you  cannot 
find  any  very  great  light  on  the  division 
of  power  between  the  President  and  the 
Congress  in  the  matter  of  national  de- 
fense. The  wording  of  the  Constitution, 
of  course,  is  quite  general. 

I  was  very  much  Impressed  in  reading 
the  annotations  of  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  to  find  so  few  refer- 
ences therein  to  discussions  of  the  peace- 
time power  by  our  Supreme  Court.  In 
some  of  these  cases,  the  statement  is 
made  that  Congress  has  the  power  not 
only  to  raise  and  support  and  govern 
armies  but  to  declare  war  and  that  it 
has  therefore  the  power  to  provide  by 
law  for  carrying  on  war.  The  Court  in 
these  cases  states  further  that  the  com- 
mand of  forces  and  the  conduct  of  cam- 
paigns are  powers  derived  from  the  Con- 
stitution, but  inasmuch  as  neither  is 
defined  by  that  instrument,  their  extent 
must  be  determined  by  their  nature  and 
by  the  principles  of  our  institutions.  The 
Court  states  also  that  the  power  to  make 
the  necessary  laws  is  in  Congress  and  the 
power  to  execute  is  in  the  President,  and 
each  includes  all  authority  essential  to 
Its  due  exercise  "but  neither  can  the 
President,  in  war  more  than  in  peace, 
intrude  upon  the  proper  authority  of 
Congress,  nor  Congress  upon  the  proper 
authority  of  the  President"  (Ex  parte 
Milligan  (4  Wall.  2,  139  (1866)) :  Sioaim 
V.  Uiiited  States  (28  C.  CIs.  173,  221 
(1893)),  affirmed  165  U.  S.  553  (1897)). 

I  have  made  a  very  brief  search  for  au- 
thoritative statements  with  particular 
reference  to  the  powers  of  the  President 
as  Commander  in  Chief  of  the  armed 
forces  of  the  United  States  in  time  of 
Iieacc.  My  purpose  in  making  this  small 
contribution  to  the  discussion  at  this 
time  is  to  Impress  upon  the  House  the 
Importance  of  the  full  exercise  at  this 
time  of  such  powers  as  the  House  may 
wish  to  exercise  In  restricting  the  power 
of  the  President. 

Prof.  Edward  S.  Corwln,  on  the  Presi- 
dent's control  of  Foreign  Relations, 
states: 

I  conclude  that  the  Presidential  power  un- 
der survey  (the  right  to  perform  acts  of  war 
without  congressionsl  authorization  where 
the  question  Is  as  to  his  right  to  take  meas- 
ures which  are  technically  acts  of  war  In 
protection  of  American  rlght<(  abroad)  Is 
somewhat  analogous  to  the  so-called  right 
of  self-preservation  at  International  law. 
Theoretically,  the  power  la  a  defensive  power 
and  reserved  for  grave  and  sudden  emergen- 
cies. Practically,  the  limit  to  It  is  to  be  found 
In  the  pjwcis  of  Congress  and  public  opinion. 

Elihu  Root,  in  a  famous  debate  in  the 
Senate  In  1912,  had  the  following  state- 
ment to  make: 

In  my  Judr<ment.  there  Is  no  law  which 
forbids  the  President  to  send  troops  of  the 


United  States  out  of  this  country  into  any 
country  where  he  considers  It  to  be  his  duty 
as  Commander  in  Chief  of  the  Army  to  send 
them,  unless  It  be  for  the  purpose  of  making 
war,  which,  of  course,  he  cannot  do. 

Doubtless,  Congress  could  by  law  forbid 
the  troops  being  sent  out  of  the  country; 
doubtless.  Congress  has  not  done  it;  and  I 
apprehend  that  any  Congress  which  under- 
took to  do  it  would  find  a  general  protest 
from  the  people  of  the  United  States  agnlnst 
depriving  the  Commander  In  Chief  of  the 
Army  of  the  power  to  protect  our  citizens 
under  those  circumstances  which  exist  widely 
throughout  the  world,  in  countries  whose 
governments  have  not  the  power  to  maintain 
order  within  their  Jurisdiction.  Prom  time 
Immemorial  It  has  been  the  practice  of  civi- 
lized nations  to  send  troops  Into  those  coun- 
tries whose  governments  were  too  feeble  or 
too  ill-organized,  too  deficient  In  power  to 
enforce  their  laws  and  protect  foreigners. 

This  has  primarily  to  do,  of  course, 
with  protecting  our  own  citizens  abroad. 

Prof.  Clarence  A.  Berdahl,  in  his  book. 
War  Powers  of  the  Executive  in  the 
United  States,  has  the  following  to  say: 

An  eminent  authority  (Klhu  Root)  thinks 
that  Congress  could  probably  by  law  forbid 
the  troops  being  sent  out  of  the  Jurisdiction 
of  the  United  States  in  time  of  peace,  but  In 
time  of  war  the  authority  of  the  President  Is 
recognized  as  being  absolute  as  to  where  the 
war  Is  to  be  conducted,  whether  to  await  the 
onslaughts  of  the  enemy  and  wage  a  purely 
defensive  war  within  the  boundaries  of  the 
United  States,  or  to  send  the  armed  forces  of 
the  United  States  out  of  the  country  to  carry 
on  an  offensive  war  In  the  enemy  territory, 
In  the  territory  of  an  ally,  or  perhaps  even  In 
the  territory  of  a  neutrad. 

William  Howard  Taft.  in  one  of  his 
lectures  on  our  Chief  Magistrate  and  his 
powers,  had  the  following  to  say: 

The  President  is  the  Commander  In  Chief 
of  the  Army  and  Navy,  and  the  mllltla  when 
called  Into  the  service  of  the  United  States. 
Under  this  he  can  order  the  Army  and  Navy 
anj-where  he  will,  If  the  appropriations  fur- 
nish the  means  of  transportation.  Of  course, 
the  Instrumentality  which  this  power  fur- 
nishes gives  the  President  an  opportunity  to 
do  things  which  Involve  consequences  that 
It  would  be  quite  beyond  his  power  under  the 
Constitution  directly  to  effect.  Under  the 
Constitution,  only  Congress  has  the  power 
to  declare  war,  but  with  the  Army  and  the 
Navy  the  President  can  take  action  such  as 
to  Involve  the  country  In  war  and  to  leave 
Congress  no  option  but  to  declare  It  or  to 
recognize  Its  existence.  This  was  the  charge 
made  against  President  Polk  In  beginning 
the  Mexican  War.  War  as  a  legal  fact.  It 
was  decided  by  the  Supreme  Court  In  prize 
cases,  can  exist  by  Invasion  of  this  country 
by  a  foreign  enemy  or  by  such  an  Insurrec- 
tion as  occurred  during  the  Civil  War,  with- 
out any  declaration  of  war  by  Congress  at  all, 
and  it  Is  only  In  the  case  of  a  war  of  our 
aggression  against  a  foreign  country  that  the 
power  of  Congress  must  be  affirmatively  as- 
serted to  establish  Its  legal  existence. 

What  constitutes  an  act  of  war  by  the  land 
or  naval  forces  of  the  United  States  is  some- 
times a  nice  question  of  law  and  fact.  It 
really  seems  to  differ  with  the  characer  of 
the  nation  whose  relations  with  the  United 
States  are  affected.  The  unstable  condition 
to  as  law  and  order  of  some,  of  tbe  Central 
American  republics  seems  to  create  different 
rules  of  International  law  from  those  that 
obtain  in  governments  than  can  be  depended 
upon  to  maintain  their  own  peace  and  order. 
It  has  been  frequently  necessary  for  the 
President  to  direct  the  landing  of  naval 
marines  from  United  States  vessels  In  Cen- 
tral America  to  protect  the  American  con- 
sulate and  American  citizens  and  their 
property.    He  has  done  this  under  bis  gen- 


eral power  as  Commander  In  Chief.  It  grows 
not  out  of  any  specific  act  of  Congress  but 
out  of  that  obligation,  Inferable  from  the 
Constitution,  of  the  Government  to  protect 
the  rights  of  ^n  American  citizen  against 
foreign  aggression,  as  in  the  Kotza  Incident, 
cited  by  Mr.  Justice  Miller  In  tbe  Neagle 
case.  In  practice  the  use  of  the  naval 
marines  for  such  a  purpose  has  become  so 
common  that  their  landing  Is  treated  as  a 
mere  local  police  measure,  whereas  If  troops 
of  the  Regular  Army  are  used  for  such  a  pur- 
pose. It  seems  to  take  on  the  color  of  an  act 
of  war. 

Thus  It  would  be  difficult  to  explain  the 
landing  of  our  Army  In  Vera  Cruz  by  force  as 
anything  but  an  act  of  war  to  punish  the 
government  of  Huerta  in  Mexico  for  its  re- 
fusal to  render  what  was  deemed  by  Presi- 
dent Wilson  as  a  proper  apology  for  a  viola- 
tion of  our  International  rights  In  the  ar- 
rest of  some  of  our  sailors.  This  act  was 
committed  before  authority  was  given  by 
Congress,  but  the  necessary  authority  for  It 
had  passed  one  House  and  was  passing  an- 
other at  the  time,  and  tbe  question  as  to 
the  right  of  the  Executive  to  take  the  action 
without  congressional  authority  was  avoided 
by  full  and  immediate  ratification. 

In  Nicaragua  in  my  administration  an  In- 
surrection had  led  to  the  Immurement  of 
American  citizens  of  Insurrectos  and  the 
threatened  destruction  of  American  property. 
The  President  of  Nicaragua,  whom  we  had 
recognized  and  whose  minister  we  had  re- 
ceived, called  upon  us  to  protM^wir  own 
citizens  and  their  property  bec/userie  was 
unable  to  render  them  the  protection  which 
their  treaty  rights  give  them.  This  led  to  the 
landing  of  marines  and  quite  a  campaign, 
which  resulted  In  the  maintenance  of  law  and 
order  and  the  elimination  of  the  Insurrectos. 
This  was  not  an  act  of  war  because  it  was 
done  at  the  request  and  with  the  consent  of 
the  lawful  authorities  of  the  territory  where 
It  took  place. 

Many  of  our  Presidents  have  used  the 
constitutional  powers  of  the  President  as 
Commander  in  Chief  of  the  armed  forces 
in  our  relationship  with  other  nations 
without  awaiting  legislative  authoriza- 
tion of  any  kind.  President  John  Adams, 
in  1798,  authorized  the  aiming  of  Ameri- 
can merchantmen  to  resist  attacks 
which  were  being  made  upon  United 
States  commerce.  In  1801  President 
Jefiferson  sent  a  squadron  of  frigates  into 
the  Mediterranean  to  protect  American 
commerce  against  the  Barbary  brigands. 
The  action  of  President  Jefiferson  in 
.sending  the  American  fleet  into  the 
Mediterranean  to  wage  war  against 
Tripoli  was  communicated  to  Congress 
at  the  opening  of  its  next  session,  and 
Congress  thereupon  gave  its  authoriza- 
tion to  the  hostilities.  President  Bu- 
chanan in  1858  sent  naval  vessels  to  sea 
to  protect  the  United  States  merchant 
marine.  President  Lincoln  in  1861  did 
likewise  with  no  congressional  authori- 
zation. Blockades  were  established  along 
the  Mexican  coast  by  President  P«lk  in 
1846  and  along  the  southern  coast  by 
President  Lincoln  in  1861  and  of  some 
Cuban  ports  by  President  McKlnley  In 
1898.  President  Roosevelt  in  1940  agreed 
to  the  transfer  of  50  destroyers  to  Great 
Britain  in  return  for  leases  of  Important 
naval  bases  in  British  territory  in  the 
Western  Hemisphere  and  then  explained 
his  action  to  Congress  by  pointing  out 
"preparation  for  defense  Is  an  Inalien- 
able prerogative  of  a  sovereign  state. 
Under  present  circumstances,  this  exer- 
cise of  sovereign  rights  is  essential  to  the 
maintenance  of  our  peace  and  safety." 
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In  the  light  of  the  foregoing,  the  com- 
bination of  tmliniited  power  to  compel 
men  to  serve  in  the  armed  forces  In 
peacetlne  and  to  subject  them  to  the 
almost  unlimited  power  of  the  President 
as  Comitiander  in  Chief  of  the  armed 
forces,  c  nnbines  In  the  President  greater 
power  tian  any  good  President  should 
want  ard  certainly  greater  power  than 
any  pooi  President  should  have.  It  could 
be  the  very  foundation  of  militarism, 
fascism,  and  imperialism  all  at  one  and 
the  aaoEM  time. 

It  Is  my  belief  that  compulsory  mil- 
itary se  ^ce  in  peacetime  is  not  sufB- 
clently  aeeded  for  adequate  national 
defense  xi  Justify  this  tremendous  con- 
centratK  n  of  power  in  the  President.  It 
certainly  is  not  needed  for  the  purpose 
of  givlm ;  the  gr(«l  body  of  oxir  citizens 
basic  m  Iltary  training.  In  fact,  as  I 
shall  discuss  a  little  later,  the  drsift  and 
standing  armed  force  will  tend 
to  defeat  or  make  impossible  any  plan 
for  unlv  ;rsal  training  of  our  young  men, 
standing  forces  cannot  be  main- 
tained a^  a  large  enough  size  to  provide 
Nat  on  with  enough  trained  men  to 
defend  c  ur  Nation  adequately  at  the  out- 
let of  ar  y  future  war. 

Becau  le  of  this  vast  extent  of  the  Pres- 
ident's :  wwer  as  Commander  in  Chief 
of  the  ai  med  forces.  I  believe  it  is  highly 
Important  for  Congress  to  consider  care- 
ai  id  thorotighly  the  additional, 
concentijation  of  power  granted  to  the 
in  any  legislation  giving  him 
the  ponjer  to  draft  men  for  military 
•ervlce  i  i  peacetime.  I  believe  Congress 
should  :o  slow  In  taking  such  a  f ar- 
reachinf  step. 


XL  Tm 


the  limit 
against 


a;r  man 
lion  can 
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iVAim   OR    AS 


I  havd  always  kxAed  upon  service  in 
the  Reg  ilar  Army.  Navy.  Marine  Corps, 
and  Air  E\)rces  as  an  honor  and  a  privi- 
lege anc  as  an  opportunity  to  serve  our 
great  Nj  tlon  and  the  citizens  thereof  to 


of  one's  ability  for  their  defense 
all  enemies.    I  look  upon  the 


professlcnal  soldier,  sailor,  marine  and 


as  a  leader  upon  whom  our  Na- 
and  should  rely  for  proper  guid- 


ance an  1  in.struction  in  the  art  of  war 
and  for  Immediate  and  actual  defense 
1p  event  of  war.  Such  service  in  the  role 
of  leadrr  and  teacher  and  defender 
should  not  carry  with  it  the  power  to 
force  an  Individual  into  one  of  the  serv- 
ices aga  nst  his  win  except  in  time  of 
war.  Any  man  who  has  ever  been  a 
member  of  the  armed  services  and  who 
ICiMnrs  w  tiat  it  means  to  be  amenable  to 
the  artl(  les  of  war  and  subject  to  court 
martial  cnows  and  appreciates  the  far- 
reaching  character  of  the  authority  pro- 
Tktod  In  °L.  R.  6401  over  the  man  drafted, 
0adi  powers  can  be  given  to  the  Presi- 
dent ana  to  the  armed  services  by  the 
Coofres*  in  the  name  of  national  de- 
fenw,  bit  the  giving  of  such  far-reach- 
ing pow(Xs  in  peace  time  is  not  only  a 
highly  d;  ingerous  concentration  of  power 
but  is  aJ  so  an  unnecessary  step  toward 
mllltarisn.  that  needs  only  the  will  or 
desire  ol  the  President  as  Commander- 
in-Chief  of  the  Armed  Forces  to  be  as 
ruthless  and  devastating  as  the  fascistic 
structuns  we  felt  called  upon  to  destroy 
in  the  t^o  great  world  wars  of  our  gen- 
eration. 


m.    EFFKLT    or  TRX   OaATT   OM    MORALX   07   THE 

Aajcso  roaczs  iif  pcacztimi 

Any  man  or  woman  who  has  had  com- 
mand of  a  military  unit  whether  a  squad 
or  an  army  knows  the  threat  to  good 
morale  of  compulsory  service  in  the 
armed  forces  in  peacetime.  The  de- 
struction of  morale  can  even  be  manifest 
in  wartime  as  soon  as  the  shooting  has 
ceased.  All  of  us  have  a  vivid  recollec- 
tion of  the  hue  and  cry  for  immediate  de- 
mobilization after  VJ-day.  Revulsion  to 
compulsory  service  was  subdued  and 
thoroughly  controlled  by  the  individuals 
affected  so  long  as  we  were  at  war,  but 
anyone  who  has  had  experience  with 
troops  can  tell  you  that  self-restraint  in 
such  matters  cannot  be  counted  on  in 
peacetime  and  also  that  any  infractions 
of  Army  regulations  by  discontented 
drafted  men  can  be  the  cause  for  the  Im- 
position of  drastic  penalties  throiigh 
court-martial  proceedings.  Good  morale 
cannot  be  built  up  through  the  threat  of 
the  exercise  of  such  power  against  men 
who  are  compelled  to  serve  in  pepcetlme 
against  their  will.  I  have  never  held  a 
command  higher  than  that  of  captain 
in  the  Army  so  I  will  confine  my  own  ob- 
servation to  the  statement  that  if  I  had 
the  choice  in  peacetime  of  a  company 
made  up  of  225  volunteers  or  a  company 
of  250  men,  25  of  whom  were  drafted,  and 
only  a  few  of  whom  were  malcontent 
because  of  their  lot.  I  would  far  rather 
reduce  my  forces  by  lo  percent  and 
maintain  the  good  morale  that  has  such  a 
large  bearing  on  the  efficiency  and  the 
good  record  of  my  command. 

I  have  heard  one  argument  advanced 
that  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  draft 
many  men  to  maintain  our  standing 
Army,  Na\T.  Marine,  and  Air  Force  at 
the  desired  size.  To  my  way  of  thinking, 
if  we  resort  to  the  draft  it  will  not  help 
the  morale  of  those  drafted  to  know  that 
only  10  percent  of  the  eligible  men  are 
required  to  serve  and  that  he  is  one  of 
the  10  percent  whereas  90  percent  of  his 
buddies  are  permitted  to  go  on  their  way 
unmolested.  We  know  that  approxi- 
mately 1,200,000  men  become  18  years  of 
age  each  year  and  the  total  number  of 
men  within  effective  fighting  age  limits 
will  therefore  be  between  twelve  and 
fifteen  million.  Even  though  the  draft 
were  necessary  to  secure  the  total  per- 
sonnel of  the  armed  forces  the  pre.'»ent 
estimate  of  our  needs  at  2,000,000  men 
would  require  the  drafting  of  only  ap- 
proximately 15  percent  of  men  who  are 
within  the  age  limit,  I  have  not  seen 
recent  estimates  of  the  number  of  the 
Army  and  Navy  and  Air  officials  think 
will  have  to  be  drafted,  but  my  own  guess 
Is  that  the  total  percentage  will  be  much 
less  than  half  of  15  percent  of  those  with- 
in th€  age  limits. 

In  times  of  high  employment  such  as 
we  have  today,  the  number  of  volunteers 
is  bound  to  be  smaller  than  in  times  of 
general  unemployment.  In  fact,  the  high 
employment  of  today  has  a  very  real 
bearing  upon  the  situation  confronting 
us  in  building  up  the  armed  forces  to 
2.000.000  men. 

Whenever  1  man  in  6,  or  1  man  in  20  Is 
selected  to  serve,  the  question  immedi- 
ately arises  as  to  how  to  select  him  in 
fairness  to  him  and  all  other  eligible  men. 
In  wartime  compulsory  service  can  be 


made  universal  service  except  for  essen- 
tial occupations.  In  peacetime  the  same 
yardstick  is  not  available,  and  conse- 
quently untold  problems  will  plague  every 
draft  board  throughout  the  land  far  more 
than  was  experienced  by  them  in  war- 
time. Group  exemptions  of  any  kind 
whether  educational,  industrial,  or  other 
groups  would  only  aggravate  the  resent- 
ment of  any  man  selected  to  serve  against 
his  will.  It  is  true  the  penalties  can  be 
made  drastic  enough  to  accomplish  the 
objective  notwithstanding  any  manifes- 
tations of  discontent,  but  the  very  en- 
forcement of  this  program  efficiently  and 
effectively  in  peacetime  can  build  up  a 
system  closely  akin  to  the  systems  of 
government  we  abhor  and  the  effect  on 
morale  can  be  very  damaging  within  the 
armed  forces  themselves. 

IV.  THX  OakTT  km  A  LABCX  STAMinifG  ASMT,  NAVT, 

MAants  COSTS,  and  An  roacx  woxnjt  psovms 

OtAUBQUATK  MATIONAI.  UCrtlWa 

A  standing  Army,  Navy.  Marine  Corps, 
and  Air  Force  of  2.000,000  men  is  about 
as  large  as  our  Nation  can  support  on  a 
permanent  iieacetime  basis.  In  fact,  the 
cost  of  an  armed  force  of  this  size  is  so 
large  that  it  threatens  to  curtail  the 
funds  available  for  training  and  retrain- 
ing adequate  Reserve  and  National 
Guard  forces.  Total  funds  in  process  of 
appropriation  for  the  Army  and  Air 
Force  together  with  unexpended  funds 
brought  forward  and  still  available  and 
anticipated  costs  in  excess  of  apiiropria- 
tions  make  the  grand  total  fundr  for  our 
armed  forces  for  the  fl.scal  yeai  of  1949 
come  to  the  amazing  total  of  $17,425.- 
465.070.  The  average  total  personnel  for 
the  standing  Army,  Navy,  and  Air  Force 
for  the  fiscal  year  1949  is  estimated  at 
1,638.014.  If  we  were  to  maintain  an 
average  standing  force  of  2.000.000  men 
the  cost  would  be  somewhat  greater.        i 

The  question  immediately  arises  as  to 
whether  we  can  secure  enough  basically 
trained  men  from  the  Regular  forces  and 
the  Reserve  and  National  Guard  forces 
to  meet  our  needs  for  the  initial  Impact 
and  for  the  quick  development  of  enough 
fighting  teams  to  win  any  future  war 
that  may  come  to  our  Nation. 

For  adequate  security  our  Nation 
should  plan  to  have  8.000,000  basically 
trained  men  available  for  mobilization 
into  fighting  teams  In  the  armed  forces. 
We  could  then  start  them  on  their  team 
training  without  the  loss  of  precious  time 
for  recrxiit  training  after  hostilities  begin. 
Few  people  realize  that  it  takes  a  full  year 
of  team  training  to  whip  a  unit  into 
effective  fighting  power,  and  few  people 
realize  that  a  fighting  unit  the  size  of  a 
division  cannot  start  this  year  of  team- 
work until  it  can  mobilize  the  major  part 
of  its  personnel  with  basic  training  be- 
hind them. 

Our  best  Insurance  throughout  the 
years  ahead  is  to  keep  an  ever  freshly 
trained  reservoir  of  young  men  avail- 
able. With  a  regiilar  army,  navy,  marine 
corps,  and  air  force  of  2.000,000  men,  the 
discharged  Regulars  would  add  about 
2,000.000  men  with  recent  enough  train- 
ing to  fit  our  needs.  We  can  add  to  that 
number  about  BOO.COO  effective  reservists 
and  National  Guard  men  for  a  grand 
total  of  4.500.000  men.  This  is  3,500,000 
men  below  what  I  consider  the  lowest 
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number  of  basically  trained  men  needed 
at  the  first  Impact  of  any  future  war. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  UMT  can 
supply  us  with  850,000  basically  trained 
men  per  year  or  3,500,000  men  in  4  years' 
time  and  UMT  can  supply  those  men 
better  and  at  less  cost  in  money  and  man- 
hours  of  time  than  any  other  plan  for 
national  defense. 

In  placing  so  much  emphasis  upon  the 
draft  and  in  relying  upon  it  as  a  con- 
venient and  easy  method  for  providing 
regular  forces  of  any  desired  number, 
the  responsible  military  leaders  of  our 
Nation  have  effectually  deprived  our  Na- 
tion of  any  training  program  that  will 
provide  our  Nation  with  adequate  re- 
serves of  freshly  trained  men.  I  can- 
not imagine  our  Nation  resorting  to  both 
the  draft  and  UMT  as  a  permament 
peacetime  military  policy.  Responsible 
military  officials  assure  us  that  the  draft 
provided  by  the  bill,  H.  R.  6401.  is  for 
temporary  use  only.  But,  once  the  prin- 
ciple of  compulsory  and  selective  mili- 
tary service  is  established  for  peacetime, 
the  responsible  military  leaders  of  our 
Nation  are  not  likely  to  return  willingly 
to  the  task  of  recruiting  men  on  a  vol- 
untary basis.  ,  i 

V.   THE    BETTX*   WAT   TO   RAISE    ARMIES    AND    PRO- 
VIDE A  NAVT  or  AEEQU.'iTX  SIZE 

In  these  days  of  60,000.000  employed 
people,  it  Is  little  wonder  that  our  armed 
services  are  having  difficulty  in  recruit- 
ing cur  standing  forces  up  to  more  than 
2.000  000  men  and  women.  To  recruit 
our  standing  forces  to  that  stZ3  will  re- 
quire making  the  Regular  services  at- 
tractive in  every  possible  way  as  to  op- 
portunities for  advancement  and  as  to 
compensation  in  comparison  with  other 
employment.  Back  of  these  factors  is 
an  even  greater  factor,  and  one  that  is 
somewhat  Influenced  by  these,  namely, 
morale. 

During  the  past  few  weeks.  I  have 
been  greatly  Impressed  with  Gen.  Omar 
N.  Bradley's  general  order  setting  forth 
the  credo.  "The  individual  is  the  most 
Important  single  asset  in  any  army,"  and 
setting  forth  the  new  policy  by  which 
the  welfare  of  personnel  is  the  para- 
mount consideration.  Fully  recognizing 
the  dignity  and  importance  of  the  indi- 
vidual as  set  forth  in  General  Bradley's 
words  can  be  a  real  step  toward  a  better 
Army  and  certainly  the  determination  of 
responsible  military  leaders  to  make 
maximum  use  of  each  ability  is  a  sensi- 
ble decision. 

General  Bradley's  emphasis  upon  re- 
moving causes  of  misunderstanding  and 
dissatisfaction  and  acquainting  men  with 
procedures  for  registering  complaints 
and  the  building  of  .a  feeling  of  confi- 
dence and  sympathy  which  will  Insure 
the  friendly  approach  of  subordinates  for 
advice  and  assistance  not  cnly  in  military 
matters  but  In  personal  problems  as  well 
and  the  training  of  leaders  in  personnel 
management  are  all  steps  that  v,'ill  help 
our  armed  forces  tremendously  in  their 
competition  for  men. 

Pay  must  be  high  enough  to  compete 
favorably  with  Industry,  agriculture,  and 
business  if  we  are  to  build  our  standing 
forces  to  2.000,000  men  and  women 
through  voluntary  recruiting  especially 
during    time    when    our    Nation    has 


more  than  60.000.000  men  and  women 
employed. 

I  have  given  considerable  time  during 
the  past  several  years  to  the  matter  of 
pay.  I  served  for  8  years  on  the  Sub- 
committee of  the  Military  Affairs  Com- 
mittee that  had  jurisdiction  of  this  mat- 
tar  and  I  took  active  part  in  increasing 
the  pay  of  the  armed  forces  In  1942  from 
$30  to  $50  for  grade  7  or  private,  then 
again  in  1946  when  the  pay  of  grade  7 
was  raised  to  $75.  I  have  taken  active 
part  in  advocating  the  extension  to  Jan- 
uary 1.  1950,  of  the  exemption  of  all 
enlisted  pay  and  the  exemption  of  $1,500 
of  officers'  pay  from  income  tax.  Tliis 
extension  is  now  included  as  section  107 
of  the  bill  H.  R.  6712,  which  has  been 
approved  by  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  and  is  awaiting  action  by  the 
House  of  Representatives.  This  action 
by  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Mean.s  is 
most  desirable  in  order  to  permit  a  com- 
plete study  of  the  pay  structure  of  the 
uniformed  services  and  I  understand  that 
studies  of  the  pay  structure  have  been 
made  at  the  direction  of  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  but  their  studies  cannot  be 
completed  in  time  to  permit  a  recom- 
mendation being  submitted  to  the  Eight- 
ieth Congress. 

I  also  took  active  part  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  more  adequat-?  family  allow- 
ances for  enlisted  men  and  in  making 
these  family  allowances  available  for 
grades  4,  5.  6,  and  7. 

CONCLUSION 

In  the  foregoing  discussion  I  have  em- 
phasized the  overconcentration  of  power 
in  the  President,  the  danger  of  placing 
our  armed  forces  In  the  role  of  master 
rather  than  servant  to  our  Nation,  the 
effect  of  the  draft  on  the  morale  of  the 
armed  forces  In  peacetime,  the  possible 
role  of  the  draft  in  defeating  any  pro- 
gram for  the  training  of  adequate  num- 
bers of  Reserve  forces,  and  I  have 
recommended  what  I  think  should  be  a 
better  approach  to  meeting  our  prob- 
lems of  raising  and  providing  the  per- 
sonnel of  our  armed  forces  in  peacetime. 
In  closing,  I  wish  to  call  your  attention 
briefly  to  some  of  the  recommendations 
of  General  Eisenhower  in  his  final  re- 
port as  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  United  States 
Army,  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Army,  Feb- 
ruary 7,  1948.  General  Eisenhower 
stated: 

Many  lessons  of  tlie  last  war  are  avail- 
able for  the  design  of  a  defense  pattern: 
The  necessity  for  unified  direction  of  all 
combat  forces  in  war;  the  strategic  role  of 
the  air  arm;  the  need  for  accurate  military, 
economic,  and  political  Intelligence:  the  ne- 
cessity of  eliminating  the  costly  Industrial 
time  lag  between  mobilization  and  the  ap- 
plication of  significant  military  efTort:  the 
necessity  for  ready  Reserve  units  and  a  reser- 
voir of  trained  men;  the  dependence  of  the 
United  States  for  many  raw  materials  on 
external  sources,  and  the  consequent  need 
for  stock  piling  adequate  reserves  of  critical 
Items  essential  to  a  defense  program. 

General  Eisenhower  also  stated: 
Widespread  dispersion  of  factories  or  the 
establishment  of  imderground  facilities  is  an 
obvious  remedy.  However,  the  economic, 
social,  and  political  obstacles  In  the  way  of 
mass  dispersion  are  so  numerous  end  stu- 
pendous as  to  make  accompllshmsnt  prac- 
tically impossible. 


I  recommend  the  careful  reading  of 
General  Eisenhower's  entire  report.  It 
is  worthy  of  the  careful  study  of  every 
American.  I  have  singled  out  the  above 
statements  only  to  emphasize  the  need 
for  a  well-balanced  preparedness  pro- 
gram. I  hope  in  doing  this  that  I  can 
bring  to  you  a  better  realization  of  the 
unbalanced  and  inadequate  approach  we 
are  today  making  to  the  matter  of  pre- 
paredness. We  are  witnessing  on  the 
one  hand  a  hysteria  verging  on  com- 
plete .surrender  to  the  inevitable  and  im- 
mediate approach  of  world  war  III  and 
with  that  hysteria  is  set  up  a  hue  and 
cry  for  the  adoption  of  the  draft  or  com- 
pulsory military  service.  On  the  other 
hand  we  are  witnessing  the  failure  of 
responsible  leaders  to  meet  adequately 
the  other  requirements  for  preparedness. 
I  have  had  much  personal  experience 
regarding  our  stock-pile  program  and 
the  availability  or  nonavailability  of 
strategic  and  critical  materials.  I  took 
active  part  in  the  development  of  Pub- 
lic Law  117  of  the  Seventy-sixth  Con- 
gress and  of  Public  Law  520  of  the 
Seventy-ninth  Congress  which  have  to 
do  with  our  stock  piles.  I  took  active 
part  also  on  the  committee  on  investiga- 
tion of  our  stock-pile  situation  in  1941 
and  I  have  been  privileged  to  sit  in  on 
the  consideration  of  the  Russell  bill, 
H.  R.  6623.  which  has  been  under  study 
by  the  Committee  on  Public  Lands  for 
the  past  several  months  and  is  now 
awaiting  congressional  action. 

I  have  continued  my  interest  in  the 
matter  of  stock  piles  of  strategic  and 
critical  materials  because  of  the  tre- 
mendous Importance  of  them  In  the 
event  of  war.  Notwithstanding  my  ef- 
forts and  the  efforts  of  many  other  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  throughout  my  10  years 
of  service  In  Congress,  I  need  not  give 
you  any  confidential  or  secret  Informa- 
tion to  convince  ycu  that  we  are  hope- 
lessly unprepared  for  war  today.  I  will 
only  quote  Secretary  Krug  when  he  ap- 
peared before  the  Interior  Appropria- 
tion Committee  April  29.  1948,  and  when 
he  replied  to  a  question  put  to  him  by 
Mr.  Fenton,  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Krug's  statement  is  as  follows: 

Frankly.  I  will  let  the  committee  know  that 
military  strategic  stock  piles  don't  exist.  We 
have  a  few  items  that  are  not  Important; 
but.  on  the  extremely  important  critical  ma- 
terials, we  have  virtually  nothing  In  the  stcck 
pUe. 

In  commercial  use  we  are  plncaed  In  prac- 
tically every  way,  and  we  will  oe  ev«n  mere 
pinched  with  the  Increase  In  productivity 
activity  that  must  come  to  meet  this  heavy 
production  program  for  foreign  aid  and  the 
defense  program. 

The  newspapers  of  June  10,  1948,  re- 
port a  speech  by  Gen.  Omar  N.  Brad- 
ley in  Detroit.  Mich.,  before  the  Ameri- 
can Ordnance  Association  on  June  9. 
quoting  General  Bradley  as  saying  that 
"contrary  to  popular  beliefs  the  Army 
lacks  sufficient  balanced  stocks  of 
weapons  and  equipment  to  tide  the  Na- 
tion through  industrial  conversion  In 
event  of  another  war." 

These  reports  also  state  that  Gen, 
Joseph  T.  McNarney.  Commanding  Gen- 
eral of  the  Air  Materiel  Corrunand,  said: 

If  war  occurred  today,  the  Air  Force  com- 
bat groups  would  be  composed  primarily  of 
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t]  tat  were  on  the  dnwlng  boards  prior 
to  Pearl  Harbor. 

And   ilso  that  several  years  would  be 
j«qulre<  1  to  tool  up  for  proper  production 
because   of  the  weakened  state  of  the 
aTlatloii  Industry. 

The  contrast  between  the  hysteria 
built  u  >  for  the  draft  at  the  same  time 
that  wi  have  made  so  little  progress  in 
proTldllg  for  our  defens  in  other  ways 
Is  Uttie  abort  of  amazing  to  me.  If  war 
should  ;ome  at  any  time  soon,  the  laclc  of 
itrst^  c  and  critical  materials  in  our 
stock  p  les  today  would  force  our  service- 
men of  world  war  ni  to  fight  the  early 
years  c[  that  war  with  the  weapons  of 
Wond  War  II,  and  we  would  thereby 
npeat  mr  history  in  every  major  war  in 
wirieh  ^  ire  have  yet  engaged. 

All  tl  ings  considered,  we  must  face  the 
present  situation  in  international  affairs 
with  sounder  logic  as  to  our  own  pre- 
paredn  >ss.  If  war  is  Imminent,  as  the 
proponmts  of  the  draft  would  make  us 
think  t  is.  responsible  leaders  in  our 
Goverr  ment  should  be  severely  punished 
for  our  failure  to  prepare  adequately  in 
such  i  nportant  defense  Items  as  the 
stock  pile  of  strategic  and  critical  mate- 
rials without  which  new  and  superior- 
VMpors  cannot  be  made.  If  the  inter- 
i»tlon{  1  situation  does  not  call  for  great- 
er effoi  t  than  has  been  made  to  date  in 
regard  o  stock  piles  and  in  regard  to  the 
dlspera  on  of  our  industrial  development, 
the  pre  ponents  of  the  draft  have  com- 
pletely failed  to  prove  that  it  is  necessary 
for  us  1 0  resort  to  the  draft  at  this  time. 
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Friday.  June  11,  1948 

Mr.  KrULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
lesve  t<  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rcc- 
ORD.  I  include  the  followina  article  by 
Victor  1  -asky.  which  appeared  in  the  Juno 
1948  is^ue  of  Plain  Talk: 

Who  Runs  Waixacs? 

(By  Victor  Laaky) 

The  Cbmmunlat  Party  conceived,  initiated. 

formed.  staCed — and  controls  from   top  to 

thlrtt-party  movement  fronting 

i«ard   Wallace's   bid   (or   tin  White 

The  New  Party,  as  the  setf-sppotntcd 

mfars  to  call  it.  Is  actually  tb«  Gon- 

*arty  with  a  new  look.    The  greataat 

success  Kremlin  agents  ever  man- 

»ull  off  In  this  country,  the  New  Party 

Stalin's  entrance  Into  American 

:n  a  big  way — with  no  holds  barred. 

Qommuulsta  make  no  secret  of  their 

the  new  venture.    The  Daily  Work- 
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party,  aa  the  cpen  exponent  of  the  brutal 
Soviet  foreign  policy,  bad  been  losing  mem- 
bers and  Influence.  With  the  formation  of 
the  third  party,  at  whoae  head  stood  a  former 
Vice  President  preaching  a  Pax  Sovletlca,  the 
Communists — solidly  entrenched — cculd  con- 
spire with  protective  coloration.  The  new 
vent\ire  provided  a  mass  base  the  CP  never 
had  before.  And  the  CP's  national  board 
openly  announced  Its  intention  of  recruiting 
members  from  newcomers  to  third  party 
ranks. 

"Some  of  them  are  ready  not  only  for  the 
new  party's  answers,  but  for  the  more  basic 
answers  only  our  Communist  Party  can  give," 
the  national  board  proclaimed.  The  procla- 
mation was  signed  by  William  Z.  Poster. 
chairman  of  the  party.  Eugene  Dennis,  gen- 
eral sseretary,  and  Henry  Winston,  organtta- 
tlooal  secretary. 

The  new  party,  probably  Inswlng  the  de- 
feat of  President  Truman  come  next  No- 
vember, marks  Stalin's  vengeance  for  the 
President's  refusal  to  go  all  the  way  with 
Russia's  Imperialistic  attempts  to  grab  mos« 
of  Europe.  For  all  political  quarters  admit 
the  new  party  controls  key  votes  in  key  elec- 
toral districts.  Those  votes  m  the  past  have 
gone  to  Democratic  candidates. 

Any  Idea  that  the  new  party  mcana  to 
throw  its  strength  t>ehlnd  progressive  New 
Deal  candidates  should  be  dispelled,  accord- 
ing to  Americans  for  Democratic  Action. 
ADA.  leading  non-Oonununist  liberal  or- 
ganisation, has  pointed  out  that  the  new 
party  actually  constitutes  the  chief  threat 
to  the  election  of  honest  progressives.  ADA 
contended  that  the  Wallaceltes  are  either  at- 
tempting to  biackmaU  progressives  into  sup- 
porting Soviet  foreign  policies,  or  punishing 
them  at  the  polls  for  refualng  to  oppose  such 
"war  mongering"  proposals  as  the  liarshall 
plan. 

This  has  already  occurred  tn  several  areas. 
In  minols  the  third  partyltes  have  put  up 
candidates  in  opposition  to  Paul  IXiuglas  and 
l^ilal  Stevenson,  Democratic  candidates  for 
United  States  Senator  and  Oovemor  respec- 
tively. In  California  the  Wallaceltes  are  run- 
ning candidates  against  Representatives 
RCLDr  OARAaAit  DoTXLaa  and  Crxt  Holitixlo, 
both  seeking  reelection.  In  New  York,  the 
Wallaceltes  have  threatened  political  oblivion 
for  Representative  Sol  Bloom  becaiise  he 
supported  ERP  and  the  Mundt  bill.  In  Min- 
neapolis the  third  party  is  combating  Mayor 
Hubert  Humphrey  in  his  race  for  the  Senate, 
even  though  his  opponent.  Senator  Joaim 
Ball.  Is  an  outstanding  supporter  of  the  Taft- 
Hartley  law. 

Wallao*  knows  all  this.  In  the  not  so 
distant  past  he  referred  to  Mrs.  Doublas. 
Bloom.  Hollfield  and  Humphrey  as  outstand- 
ing progressives.  When  Mayor  Humphrey 
got  to  see  him  some  time  ago  to  complain 
about  the  antics  of  Minneapolis  Wallaceltes. 
Wallace — characteristically — advised  him  to 
"try  and  get  In  touch  with  Moscow  and  sak 
tb«m  to  pass  the  word  back  to  the  party  In 
MlnneaoU  to  Uy  off." 

Wallace  also  knows  that  the  Communist 
Party  controls  his  movement  and  that  he 
has  become  its  creature:  that  the  Kremltnltes 
can  make  or  break  him.  Repudiated  by  all 
leading  liberal  and  labor  groups,  be  is  com- 
pletely dependent  on  the  Kremlin's  local  ma- 
chine. Whereas  in  the  past  ha  would  occa- 
alonally  mUdiy  rebuke  the  Oonintmlsts.  to- 
day he  doean't  dare.  His  views  now  parrot 
the  Dally  Worker  completely.  The  Worker 
has  made  it  clear  that,  when  he  does  say 
something  not  according  to  Stalin,  he  does  so 
from  a  tactical  point  of  view. 

Thla  was  recognised  by  Marshal  Tito  tn  an 
Interview  with  the  acrobatic  ex-Naxl.  Jo- 
hannas  Steel,  now  a  glib  salesman  of  Stalin- 
ist Idiolagy.  "I  do  not  agree  with  Mr.  Wal- 
lace when  he  says  the  Soviet  Union  U  an 
Imperialist  power  like  the  United  States." 
the  Tugoalav  dictator  told  Steel.  '3ut.  per- 
haps," he  continued,  understandlngly,  "Mr. 
Wallace  said  this  for  tactical  reasons." 


Most  non-CommunUt  liberals,  as  repre- 
sented by  ADA,  view  Wallace  as  a  kind  of 
American  Benes.  willing  to  lead  them  Into 
the  trap  of  Communist  totalitarianism. 
They  believe  that  the  flood-tide  strength  he 
now  appears  to  be  showing  will  recede  as 
soon  as  the  major  candidates  are  nominated. 

Wallace's  only  backing— aside  from  the 
Communist  Party — eamcs  from  the  amazing- 
ly numerous  and  Interlocking  series  of  Com- 
munist fronts,  as  well  as  the  bakers  dozen 
of  Communist-dominated  unions.  He  does 
have  the  support  of  that  political  Santa 
Claua.  Dr.  Francis  E.  Townsend,  creator  of 
the  old-age  pension  movement,  whose  pre- 
vious third  party  venture  in  193(5  had  been 
labeled  Fascist  by  the  Communists.  The 
Townsendltee  rate  high  In  the  plans  of  the 
Stalinists  In  California,  where  third  party 
strategy  through  the  Independent  Progres- 
sive Party  U  directed  by  Hugh  Bryson.  a 
meml>er  of  the  Communist  Party. 

■KHIHD   THX    WALLACE    UNX 

To  the  growing  number  of  repudlatloixs  of 
the  Wallace  candidacy  by  liberals  and  labor 
leaders  Wallace  has  this  answer— he  will  get 
the  rank-and-file  vote.  His  opponents  in 
the  labor  movement  are  mlaleaders.  This  Is 
the  Stalinist  line:  Whoever  is  not  with  us  Is 
a  mlsleader  of  labor  at  best,  a  Fascist  at 
worst,  probably  l>oth. 

It  was  the  line  lalci  down  by  Eugene  Dennis 
laat  January.  The  Wallace  movement  must 
be  baaed  on  "the  united  front  of  struggle 
from  below,"  Dennis  said.  Translated  from 
Stallnisn,  this  means  the  workers  must  l>e 
won  to  the  third  party,  even  If  trade  union 
leaders  are  bypassed.  Thus  far  the  trade 
union  base  of  the  third  party  is  strictly  Stal- 
Inlat.  Every  one  of  the  labor  leaders  lden« 
tlfled  with  It  has  a  Stalinist  background. 

Even  BlUott  Rooaevelt  recognized  the  Com- 
munist inspiration  for  the  third  party  In  re- 
fusing his  support.  Elliott  had  been  a  great 
favorite  with  the  StallnUU.  HU  book.  Aa 
He  Saw  It.  a  party-line  account  of  his  fath- 
er's diplomacy,  said  to  have  been  ghosted  by 
a  Stalinist  hack,  was  widely  used  for  prop- 
aganda by  Communists  all  over  the  world. 
It  was  even  tranalated  in  Ruasla.  Elliott  ap- 
peared with  Wallace  several  times  at  Madison 
Square  Garden  rallies  sponsored  by  the  Com- 
munists. But  In  announcing  his  refusal  to 
support  Wsllace  he  declared; 

"It  has  been  Indicated  to  me  that  the  same 
Individuals  are  running  the  policy  malclng  of 
the  third  party  as  was  exemplified  in  that 
so-called  group  of  liberals  who  bitterly  fought 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  In  1S>30  and  1940  In  his 
efforts  to  rearm  and  prepare  this  Nation  tor 
possible  war  •  •  •  the  group  who  Imme- 
diately became  his  ardent  supporters  as  soon 
as  the  Soviet  Union  ent«ed  the  war  against 
Germany." 

Elliott's  statement  proved  a  blow  to  the 
Wallaceltes.  It  came  after  three  other  mem- 
bers of  the  Roosevelt  family  had  dlaavowed 
the  third  party  and  complained  of  the  unwar- 
ranted uae  of  the  F.  D.  R.  name  by  the  Wal- 
laceltes. Mrs.  Eleanor  Rooeevelt  said  she  was 
convinced  that  Wallace  "has  with  him  ele- 
ments which  are  dangerous  to  this  country." 
Franklin  D.  Rooeevelt.  Jr..  declsred  that  "no 
one  has  or  ever  will  inherit  the  mantle  of 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  snd  most  certainly  not 
Henry  Wallace  In  pursuit  of  his  present  dan- 
gerous  adventtire."  And  Anna  Booaevelt 
Boettlger.  the  late  President's  daughter  and 
confidante,  pointed  out  that  In  the  Wallace 
camp  there  are  thoae  "who  would  prefer  to 
see  a  Communist  form  of  goverment  In  this 
country  and  the  demise  of  our  democracy." 

When  saked  what  be  Intended  to  do  about 
StalinUt  stipport.  Wallace  fold  the  SccUllst 
Call  be  vrould  do  aa  PresUtaat  BooaeTCit  had 
done.  Told  that  F.  D.  R.  had  repudUted 
OOMMBlst  support.  Wallace  replied  he 
would  have  to  check  the  record.  Asked  if 
he  would  repudiate  Communist  support  IX 
the  record  showed  that  F  D.  R  had  repu- 
diated   the    Commun^ta.    Wallace    said    he 
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would  have  to  check  the  record.  Wallace 
has  not  indicated  yet  whether  he  has  had 
time  to  check  the  record  which  shows  that 
F.  D.  R.  had  repudiated  Communist  support 
on  several  occasions. 

Last  September  Wallace  told  reporters  In 
Trenton.  N.  J.,  that  he  would  be  happy  to 
work  "with  Scclaltsts  and  with  Communists 
or  with  any  group  that  wants  to  promote 
understanding  with  Russia."  (The  Social- 
ists have  disavowed  Wallace  from  the  start 
and  are  running  Norman  Thomas  for  Presi- 
dent again.)  Then  be  said:  "The  very  few 
Communists  I  have  met  have  been  very  good 
Americans." 

As  If  to  back  him  up,  2  days  later  William  Z. 
Foster  announced  in  Portland,  Oreg.,  that 
Wallace  was  the  Communist  choice  among 
prospective  candidates  for  President.  Ke  de- 
scribed Wallace  as  "the  man  upon  whom 
the  mantle  of  Roosevelt  has  fallen." 

Actually  the  Communist  Party's  national 
board  first  proclaimed  for  Wallace  In  mid- 
19  J6.  Prior  to  that  the  third-party  strategy 
appta^ed,  for  those  willing  to  see,  in  the  cir- 
cumstances surrounding  the  ouster  of  Earl 
Browder  as  Communist  top  kick.  Browders 
leadership  had  been  repudiated  by  Jacques 
Duclos.  French  Communist  leader,  following 
the  latter's  return  from  Moscow.  The  Du- 
clos manifesto  quoted  copiously  from  Henry 
A.  Wallace.  The  manifesto  marked  an  end 
to  the  Communists  playing  "footle"  with  the 
Government  and  a  return  to  an  ullrarevo- 
lutlonary  line.  Browder  later  conf:rmed  that 
the  third-party  issue  was  the  key  to  his 
expulsion. 

"The  only  charge  that  might  lie  against 
me."  Browder  told  his  party  branch  In  Ycn- 
kers.  "In  relation  to  the  convention  deci- 
sions. Is  tliat  I  failed  to  withdraw  from  the 
Roosevelt-labor  Democratic  coalition  and 
break  up  the  Truman  administration." 

The  national  board  In  mid- 19  IS  specifi- 
cally ncmed  Wallace  as  the  leader  of  the  pro- 
posed new  party.  Wallace  was  termed  "hon- 
est but  confused"  for  the  opposition  he  then 
dlcplayed  to  such  a  venture.  The  committee 
declared  "he  must  be  shown"  the  error  of  his 
ways.  At  that  time  Wallace  opposed  leaving 
the  Democratic  Party  for  the  futility  of  a 
third  party. 

Addressing  a  Political  Action  Committee 
meeting  In  St.  Louis,  V.'allace,  pointing  to 
the  numerous  obstacles  confronting  a  new 
party,  declared:  "It  is  time  for  third-party 
advocates  to  stop  kidding  themselves." 

But  came  the  Madison  Square  Garden  rally 
In  September  1946,  at  which  Wallace  advo- 
cated chopping  the  world  into  two  spheres, 
one  for  the  Russians  and  one  for  this  coun- 
try The  appeasement  speech  created  a  storm 
and  led  to  his  forced  resignation  from  the 
President's  Cabinet.  Explaining  why  he  had 
omitted  pome  passages  mildly  critical  of  So- 
viet practices.  Wallace  said  he  felt  he  "had 
been  boced  enough." 

In  February  1947  the  all-out  Communist 
drive  for  a  new  party  was  ordered  by  Foster. 
"It  u  absolutely  necessary  to  begin  building 
the  new  mass  party  now,"  Foster  stated. 
"Conditions  are  ripe  •  •  •  the  political 
situation  promotes  it  •  •  •  the  Com- 
munists must  form  an  active  section  of  the 
movement." 

Foster  also  noted  that  "the  only  possible 
chance  (a  faint  one  at  best)  to  get  a  progres- 
sive candidate  from  the  Democratic  Party 
leadership  will  be  precisely  by  holding  over 
their  heads  the  threat  of  a  new  party." 

In  other  words,  blackmail.  Through  this 
statement,  editorials  in  the  DaUy  Worker 
calling  for  a  new  party,  resolutions  passed  by 
Communist-controlled  groups  ranging  from 
the  United  Electrical  Workers  to  the  Inter- 
natlonSl  Workers  Order,  the  Kremlin  served 
this  notice  on  President  Truman :  Either  be- 
have or  we'll  drive  you  out  of  the  White 
House  with  Wallace. 

And  Wallace,  lonely,  thwarted,  and  bitter 
over  his  ouster  from  the  Cabinet  (he  rarely 
refers  to  the  President  by  hU  title — he  can 


never  forget  that  In  Chicago  he  was  cheated 
out  of  the  Presidency  in  favor  of  Truman), 
began  seeing  more  of  the  Communist  crowd 
which  clustered  about  him  like  flies  around 
Jelly.  The  out-and-out  Stalinlzation  of  Wal- 
lace had  begun. 

QUnX  SPILLS  THX  BEANS 

The  secret  maneuvers  of  the  Communists 
In  forming  the  third  party  have  been  dis- 
closed by  Victor  RJesel,  labor  columnist  of  the 
New  York  Post.  Rlesel,  who  Is  close  to 
Michael  J.  Quill,  Transport  V/orkers  Union 
president,  who  has  since  broken  with  the 
party,  said  that  the  strate':y  was  laid  down 
by  Communist  Party  leader  Robert  Thomp- 
son In  a  mid-Manhattan  apartment  near 
Bellevue  Hospital.    Qulnn  was  there. 

"First,  well  talk  about  the  third  party," 
Thompson  said.  "We  have  decided  that 
Henry  Wallace  will  head  a  third  party  ticket 
and  that  hell  make  the  announcement  In 
3  or  4  weeks.  We  want  you  union  fellows 
to  get  busy  and  pass  out  petitions  In  your 
unions  and  send  wires  throughout  the  coun- 
try ordering  support  for  the  third  party." 

"Who  decided  it?"  QuUl  asked.  "The  cen- 
tral committee."  replied  Thompson. 

Later  Quill  attended  another  Communist 
caucus  in  the  Hay-Adams  Hotel  In  Washing- 
ton the  night  before  the  CIO  national  execu- 
tive board  met.  Eugene  Dennis  and  Thomp- 
son were  there.  Quill  asked  if  the  Com- 
munists would  support  a  third  party  even 
if  It  meant  splitting  the  CIO.  "We're  lor  the 
third  party  even  if  It  splits  CIO  down  the 
middle."  Thompson  said,  reflecting  the  de- 
cision of  the  Politburo.  The  next  day  the 
CIO  board  voted  33  to  11  to  oppose  the  Wal- 
laceltes.    The  11  Included: 

Harry  Bridges,  president  of  the  Longshore- 
men's Union;  Hugh  Bryson,  president  of  the 
Marine  Cooks  and  Stewards;  James  H.  Dur- 
kln,  president  of  the  United  Office  Workers 
(UCPWA);  Julius  Emspak,  secretary-treas- 
urer of  the  United  Electrical  Workers;  Albert 
J.  Fitzgerald,  president  of  the  United  Elec- 
trical Workers:  Ben  Gold,  president  of  the 
Fur  Workers;  Donald  Henderson,  president  cf 
the  Food,  Tobacco,  Agricultural  and  Allied 
Workers:  Grant  Oakes.  president  of  the 
United  Farm  Equipment  Workers:  Morris 
Pizer.  president  of  the  United  Furniture 
Workers;  Ferdinand  C.  Smith,  secretary  of  the 
National  Maritime  Union;  and  Quill. 

Quill  later  broke  with  the  party,  refusing 
to  split  the  CIO.  Meeting  with  Foster  at  the 
headquarters  of  the  International  Workers 
Order,  80  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  Quill 
asked  him  aoout  Thompson's  threat  to 
destroy  the  CIO. 

"That's  not  exactly  the  way  to  put  It," 
Foster  told  Quill.  "We  in  the  central  com- 
mittee are  now  discussing  the  formation  of 
a  third  federation  of  labor  that  should  be 
made  up  of  progressive  (read:  Communist- 
controlled)    unions  of  the  CIO." 

A  few  days  later  Quill  announced  his  res- 
ignation as  president  of  the  Stalinist-led 
Greater  New  York  CIO  Council.  He  de- 
nounced Wallace  and  other  Communist  lead- 
ers as  crack-pots,  after  having  taken  their 
advice  for  years.  The  Communists,  in  turn, 
labeled  him  a  Tammany  Hall  agent  because 
of  his  support  cf  a  higher  fare  on  the  New 
York  transit  lines. 

None  of  the  other  pro-Wallace  CIO  board 
members  followed  Quill  in  breaking  with  the 
Fosterites.  All  are  playing  active  roles  in 
the  Wallace  movement.  Albert  Fitzgerald  Is 
cochairman  of  the  National  Wallace-for- 
Presldent  Committee.  He  is  chairman  of  a 
125-man  labor  committee,  of  which  Rusnell 
Nixon,  United  Electrical  Workers,  is  execu- 
tive secretary.  Nixon  is  the  veteran  fellow- 
traveler  who,  as  director  of  the  decartelization 
branch  of  American  military  government  in 
Germany,  showed  his  pro-Russian  bias. 
Fitzgerald  is  a  pro-Communist,  senior  grade, 
and  follows  party  orders  down  the  line. 

Three  of  the  board  members  are  admitted 
members  of  the  Comunlst  Party:  Ben  Gold 
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(a  member  of  the  national  board),  Hugh 
Bryson,  and  Donald  Henderson.  Ferdinand 
C.  Smith  is  an  alien  Communist  whom  the 
Government  is  seeking  to  deport  to  his  na- 
tive West  Indies.  Harry  Bridges  has  been 
named  a  party  member  by  his  former  wife, 
and  his  long-standing  record  of  service  to 
Stalin  is  commonplace  knowledge.  On  June 
16,  1947,  he  conferred  with  top  Communist 
leader^  at  a  secret  parley  in  an  apartment 
at  340^  West  Fifty-sixth  Street.  Julius  Em- 
spak's  party  name  Is  Comrade  Juniper,  ac- 
cording to  Louis  Budenz,  former  editor  of  the 
Dally  Worker. 

James  Durkin's  office  workers  union 
marched  officially  in  this  year's  May  Day 
parade.  Durkin  assumed  office  at  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Communist  strategists,  following 
the  "resignation"  of  Lewis  Merrill  as  presi- 
dent. Merrill  resigned  for  "reasons  of 
health"  after  the  Communist  Party  assailed 
him  for  severing  connection  with  the  New 
Masses  and  the  Jeflferson  School  of  Social 
Science.  Wallace  appeared  at  the  UOPWA 
convention  last  February. 

OPERATION    WALLACE 

In  the  Stalinlzation  of  Henry  Wallace,  his 
appearances  before  sympathetic  audiences 
was  a  key  maneuvers  of  the  Kremlinites.  His 
Stalinlzation  was  carefully  plotted  In  what 
might  be  called  Operation  Wallace.  After  a^ 
few  months  of  playing  editor  of  the  New  Re- 
public, he  took  to  making  speeches  before 
such  groups  as  the  Progressive  Citizens  of 
America.  Wherever  Wallace  went,  he  heard 
the  cry:  "Wallace  for  President."  His  mail 
was  heavy.  The  comrades  are  prolific  letter 
writers. 

But  through  the  New  Republic  period 
Wallace  played  coy  on  the  third-party  Issue. 
He  didn't  say  yes.    Neither  did  he  say  no. 

He  went  to  Europe  for  a  series  of  American- 
baiting  speeches  and  in  France  he  tnoke  al- 
most exclusively  to  Communist  audiences. 
Upon  his  return  home,  he  found  himself  a 
2-day  wonder  on  the  Nation's  front  pages, 
drawing  large  crowds  to  his  meetings.  He 
disclaimed  any  notions  of  forming  a  new 
party,  however.  Instead,  he  said,  he  wanted 
to  reform  the  Democratic  Party  from  within. 

For  political  guidance  he  began  to  rely 
heavily  on  a  limited  group  of  advisers.  Key 
person  In  Operation  Wallace  was  C.  Benham 
"Beanie"  Baldwin,  currently  Wallace's  cam- 
paign manager.  Baldwin's  growing  influence 
with  Wallace  drove  Harold  Young,  his  long- 
time political  associate,  back  to  his  Texas 
law  practice.  Young  refused  to  become  a 
party  to  the  Stalinist  plot  to  kill  Truman 
politically. 

Young's  departure  did  not  affect  Wallace  a 
bit.  He  had  new  friends  now,  who  were 
skilled  at  playing  on  the  bewildered  man's 
susceptibility  and  ego. 

Baldwin  had  been  a  small-town  business- 
man In  Radford,  Va.  He  first  met  Wallace 
when  the  latter  was  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
In  1933.  After  serving  2  years  as  an  assistant 
to  Wallace,  Baldwin  moved  over  to  Rexford 
Guy  Tugwell's  Resettlement,  Administration 
(Tugwell  currently  is  a  member  of  the  Wal- 
lace "brain  trust" ) .  Later  Baldwin  became 
Chief  of  the  Farm  Security  Administration. 
He  Joined  various  Communist  fronts  through 
the  thirties.  At  present  he  is  a  member  of 
the  Congress  on  Civil  Rights  (the  party's 
legal  arm ) ,  the  Southern  Conference  for 
Human  Welfare,  the  National  Lawyers  Guild, 
and  other  fronts. 

In  1944  Baldwin  sponsored  a  testimonial 
dinner  for  Ferdinand  C.  Smith.  Chairman 
of  the  dinner  was  Basil  Harris,  president 
of  the  United  States  Lines,  who  called  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  Smith  had  been  accused 
of  being  a  Communist  and  remarked,  "So 
what?" 

Harris'  so-what  position  was  or.o  taken 
by  many  ship  operators  during  the  war. 
The  Communist  line  then  was  opposed  to 
strikes  while  this  country  was  aiding  the 
Soviet  Union.  But,  confronted  with  the  new 
prostrike   line    of   the   Commimlsts,    Harris 
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In  1M6  that  Smith  was  a  Commu*' 

that  NlfU  CommunlsU  were  flood- 

■Munen  with  Communist  Ilter- 

Unlllie  Harris.  Baldwin  Ls  supporting 

fight   against   deportation.     Joseph 

NMU  praaldent.  with  whom  Smith 

I  litter  odds.  t»  not. 

Dui^g  the  war  Baldwin  bad  been  active 

the  CIO's  PAC.  which  today  la 

to  the  Wallace  candidacy.     After  the 

found  himself  In  disfavor  with  the 

tstratlon.  but  at  home  tn  the  National 

-PAC.  In  Operation  Wallace,  Baldwin 

by  the  mysterloua  dark-eyed  Han- 

I|om«r.  a  former  New  York  newspaper- 

who  is  an  expert  In  rounding  up  big 

for  pro-Communist  causes.     She  did 

work  for  the  National  Council  of 

Soviet  Prlendshlp.  and  was  execu- 

<|lrector    of    the   Independent    Citizens 

of  the  Arts.  Sciences,  and  Pro- 

which  merged  with  NC-PAC  to  form 

PfxjgreaslTe  Cltlaena  of  America   (PCA) 

1M«.     Prom    the    first.    PCA 

Wallace  as  Its  spokesman. 

figure  In  Operation  Wallace  with 

for  big  names  was  Jo  Davidson, 

sculptor.     Dafldaon.  cochalrman 

(the   other   cochalrman.  Dr.   Prank 

resigned  In  refusal  to  support  the 

bid ) ,  threw  parties  that  brought  to- 

blg  namea  from  Hollywood.  Broadway. 

publishing  world  to  meet  Wallace. 

loved    It.     If   be    had    looked   more 

at  the  big  names  behind   the  hors 

he  would  have  seen  the  Commu- 

's  moet-publldaed  talent. 

has  long  been  a  luminary  In  the 

front  firmament.    As  a  member 

eivll   Rights  Congress,  he  spoke  out 

^ardt  Elsler,  the  self-martyred  Krem- 

He  was  a  sponsor  of  the  dinner 

Peifcllnand  C.  Smith.    In  1943  he  protested 

distribution  by  the  Book-of-the-Month 

Mark  Aldanov's  The  Plfth  Seal,  charg- 

was    anti-Soviet.      Replying    to    the 

the  book  club  declared: 

describe  it  as  anti-Soviet  Is  about  as 

e  as  to  call  Pickwick  Papers  antl- 


ag(  nt. 


o: 


Davidson  has  been  active  in  the  campaign 
to  ate  p  distribution  of  the  docxunentary 
tUm.  T  he  Iron  Curtain,  based  on  the  real  111* 
story  c  t  Igor  Gouaenko.  former  Soviet  cipher 
clerk  n  Canada.  The  campaign  Is  being 
•pearh^ded  by  Rev.  WillUm  Howard  Mellsh. 
of  the  National  Council  of  Amerl- 
Priendshlp.  Needlesa  to  say. 
Is  an  out-and-out  supporter  of  Henry 


a  key  figure  In  Operation  Wallace  was 

P-essman.    whose    Wallacclte    position 

his  resignation  from  a  •19.000-a-year 

general  counsel  of  the  CIO.    Since 

In  additton  to  directing  the 

l^ty's  strategy.  Prs— nan  has  derend- 

CommunUts  In  deportation  proceed - 

i(nd     Is    counsel     for    Communist-led 


res  firnatlon. 


mimber 


lator 


of  the  Communist  Party  from 

days  of  the  New  Deal,  Pressman 

was    fired    by    Wallace    from    the 

Adjustment  Administration — as 

A— ociatea  racall  that  at  the  time 

▼owad  to  "get"  Wallace,  if  it  was  the 

he  did.    As  general  counsel  of  CIO, 

directed  Stalinist  Infiltration  of  the 

group  and  its  strategy.    He  was  also 

counsel   of  Philip  Uurrays  United 

of  America,  a  union  which  con- 

j  bars  Communists  from  holding 


Preaa  nan's  links  with  Caaaanmlst  fronts 
are  nur  lerous.  He  "teaches"  rac:ularly  at  the 
Jeffersci  School.  He  recently  appeared  at  a 
civil  rl  ;hts  foriun  along  with  such  party 
membei  s  as  Howard  Fast.  Carl  Marzanl. 
PtU14>  ^oner.  Doxey  WUkerson.  and  Herbert 
all  speakers  at  Wallace  ralllas. 
is  associated  In  a  law  firm  with 
Cammer  and  N..th3n  Witt,  both 
Stalinist.     H'.s  secretary  at  Wallace  head- 


tic  oall 


qiuu-ters  is  Ruth  Jett.  a  member  of  the  CP's 
executive  committee  in  Harlem. 

Presaman  shares  an  oOke  at  Wallace  head- 
quarters  aith  John  Abt.  another  party  In- 
sider. Abt.  who  Is  on  leave  as  general  coun- 
sel of  the  Amalgamated  Clothing  Workcn 
(CIO),  which  bolted  the  American  Labor 
Party  on  the  Wallace  Issue,  is  the  husband 
of  Jessica  Smith,  editor  of  Soviet  Russia 
Today.  The  main  Soviet  propaganda  me- 
dium In  this  country,  the  magazine  has 
apologized  for  everything  from  Russian  slavs 
labor  to  the  Soviet-Nazi  pact. 

Abt's  sister,  using  the  name  of  Marlon 
Bachrach.  is  currently  natlonsl  organizer  of 
the  Bugene  Dennis  Defenas  Committee,  a 
group  »et  up  to  aid  the  party's  national 
secretary  In  his  appeal  from  a  1-year  prison 
term.  Her  offices  are  In  the  party's  national 
headquarters.  35  East  Twelfth  Street,  New 
York.  Miss  Bachrach  has  been  secretary  of 
the  Council  for  Pan-American  Democracy,  a 
front  group  headed  by  Frederick  Vanderbllt 
Field,  millionaire  Communist  and  angel  for 
the  now  defunct  New  Masses.  Field  contrib- 
uted $5,000  to  the  Wallace  campaign 

Another  active  tn  Operation  Wallace  is 
Lew  Frank.  Jr.,  scion  of  a  wealthy  Detroit 
clothing  family.  Frank,  as  the  Communist 
whip  In  the  American  Veterans  Committee, 
fought  bitterly  with  such  non-Communists  aa 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  Jr.,  Charles  Bolt*, 
Merle  Miller,  and  Oren  Root.  Jr. 

Later  Frank  turned  up  at  the  New  Repub- 
lic, as  Wallace's  assistant.  According  to 
William  Harlan  Hale,  who  resigned  from  the 
New  Republic  on  the  Wallace  issue.  Frank 
made  tilmself  the  Job  of  acting  as  interme- 
diary between  his  chief  and  the  suff,  and 
of  squashing  editorial  projects  that  might 
not  serve  him  politically.  With  this,  the 
PCA's  (read  Stalinists)  process  of  absorbing 
Henry  Wallace  and  Isolating  him  from  other 
Influences  seemed  to  have  become  about 
complete. 

How  the  Frank  technique  operated  at  the 
New  Republic  is  told  by  Hale:  Wallace  was 
prssented  with  the  draft  of  an  editorial 
spelling  out  some  legitimate  American  ob- 
jections to  Russian  foreign  policy.  It  came 
back  several  weeks  later  with  a  statement 
from  Wallace  that  he  would  not  countenance 
anjrthlng  critical  of  Ruasla.  He  could  not 
see  how  by  himself  he  could  affect  Soviet 
policies.  But  he  could  affect  American  pol- 
icies.   Criticism  must  stay  at  home,  he  said. 

"I  don't  care  a  darn,"  the  usually  non- 
cuaslng  Wallace  told  a  liberal  leader  who, 
visiting  him  prior  to  his  coming  out  for  the 
Presidency,  implored  him  not  to  unite  with 
the  Communists  In  an  Ul-fated  venture. 

Such  old  friends  aa  Max  Lerner,  PM's  ed- 
itorial pundit,  were  given  a  cold  brush-off  by 
Wallace.  Lerner  bad  visited  Wallace  to  In- 
form him  that  not  even  PM  would  support 
his  Presidential  candidacy.  PM.  at  this 
wrltlnj?.  stUl  opposes  Wallace,  despite  the 
uncertainty  of  its  new  owners'  policy. 

Thus  the  Operation  Wallace  was  consum- 
mated. The  Communists  did  not  climb  on 
the  Wallace  bandwagon.  Wallace  Jumped— 
or  was  pushed — on  theirs.  On  December  29. 
1947,  In  a  Vishlnsky-llke  broadcast  from 
Chicago,  Wallace  announced  his  Presidential 
candidacy.  It  marked  the  first  time  In 
American  history  that  a  candidate  sought 
the  highest  ofllcs  as  a  valet  of  a  foreign 
government,  to  use  the  Walter  Reuther  ex- 
pression. The  Moscow  press  and  radio  went 
overboard  with  Joy. 

THK    INlfXB   CnCLS 

A  few  weeks  later  Wallace  announced  his 
six-man  brain  trust,  consisting  of  C.  B.  Bald- 
win. Elmer  Benson.  Paul  Robeson.  Jo  David- 
eon,  Rexford  G.  Tugwell.  and  Angus  Cameron, 

Cameron,  editor  In  chief  of  Little.  Brown  4 
Co.,  a  trustee  of  the  Samuel  Adams  School 
for  Social  Studies,  a  Communist  front  In 
Boston,  and  chairman  of  the  Massachusetts 
PCA.  was  made  Ueasurer  of  ths  National 
Wallace-for-Presldent  Committee.  Be  re- 
cently resigned  as  national  treasurer  to  be 
succeded  by  Clark  Foreman,  president  of  the 


Southern    Conference    for    Human    Welfare, 
a  leading  Communist  front. 

Robeson  Is  the  baritone  crusader  who  views 
Ruaala  as  his  spiritual  home.  He  holds  ths 
record  for  supporting  Communist  fronts, 
and  throws  a  "So  what?"  at  the  reporters 
Inqtilrlng  aa  to  hia  being  a  party  member. 
Appearing  regularly  with  Wallace  at  cam- 
paign rallies,  Robeson  provides  the  enter- 
tainment, and  Wallace  the  home-spun  touch. 
After  marching  In  the  Communist  May  Day 
parade,  Kobeson  packed  off  In  a  llmoualns 
bound  for  West  Virginia  to  aid  the  cam- 
paign to  put  the  Wallace  ticket  on  the  ballot. 
Another  Ruasla-firster  who  appears  regu- 
larly with  Wallace  la  the  notorious  radio 
commentator,  William  Gallmor,  an  effective 
money  raiser  at  the  rallies. 

Elmer  Benson,  the  national  chairman  of 
the  Wallace  committee,  is  a  former  Governor 
of  MlnnesoU  and  United  SUtea  Senator  from 
that  SUte.  He  has  a  long  record  of  affllia- 
tlons  with  Communist  fronu.  Prior  to  the 
war  he  led  a  parade  of  the  American  League 
Against  War  and  FaacUm  In  New  York.  The 
league  was  branded  as  subversive  by  FDR'i 
Attorney  General,  Francis  E.  Blddle.  Ben- 
son recently  signed  a  statement  condemn- 
ing the  "ahamefiU  persecution  "  of  Gerhardt 
BUler.  He  waa  a  member  of  the  so-called 
nonpartisan  committee  for  the  reelection  of 
Beprssenuuve  Vrro  Mascaktohio,  Stalin's 
ever-faithful  echo  In  Congress.  Mabc- 
ANTONio  stumps  regularly  for  the  Wallaceltes. 

Despite  the  so-called  brain  trust,  third- 
party  strategy  actually  Is  determined  by  a 
StallnUt  triumvirate— Lee  Pressman.  John 
Abt,  both  party  members,  and  C.  Benham 
Baldwin.  The  three  confer  almost  daily  -in 
the  five-story  brownatone  building  at  the 
comer  of  Park  Avenue  and  Thirty-sixth 
Street  in  New  York,  the  nerve  center  of  the 
new  party.  Meeting  with  them  occasion- 
ally is  Lew  Frank,  Jr ,  who,  since  he  left  the 
New  Republic,  has  been  Wallace's  speech- 
writer.  Frank  Is  aaslsted  by  the  mysterious 
David  Ramsey,  described  by  the  Alsop.^  as 
one  of  the  more  Important  theoreticians  In 
the  Communist  Party.  It  was  Ramsey  who 
helped  prepare  Wallaces  recent  rambllngs 
before  the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee 
on  ERP. 

Every  key  Job  at  national  headquarters  is 
held  by  a  Communist.  pro-Cnmmunlst  or  fel- 
low-traveler. Even  lowly  office  Jobs  are  filled 
through  the  Stallnlst-led  UOPWA.  Publicity 
director  U  Halph  E  Shikes.  who  during  the 
war  served  as  an  editor  of  the  Dally  Paclflcan, 
an  Army  publication.  Later  he  became  pub- 
licity director  of  the  NC-PAC.  A  wealthy 
socialite.  Shikes  contributed  tLOOO  to  the 
campaign  HU  assistant  Is  Elaine  Mitchell, 
formerly  asslsUnt  editor  of  the  Harry  Bridges 
publication,  the  Dispatcher.  Prom  their 
offices  flows  a  steady  stream  of  handouts, 
leaflets,  and  booklets,  most  of  which  are 
published  In  Stalinist  shops. 

Head  of  the  women's  division  Is  Bilra. 
Elinor  S.  Olmbel.  a  behind-the-scenes  finan- 
cial backer  of  the  numerous  Communist 
fronts.  The  daughter  of  a  millionaire,  Mrs. 
Olmbel  la  cochalrman  of  the  party-line  Con- 
gress of  American  Women.  She  Is  a  member 
of  the  National  Council  of  Soviet-American 
Friendship,  the  Joint  Antl-Fasclst  Refugee 
Committee,  among  other  fronU.  Her  lux- 
tulotis  private  home  on  Kast  Seventy-eighth 
Street  has  been  turned  Into  a  Stalinist  aalon. 

Head  of  the  Wallace  arts,  sciences,  and 
professions  divUion  Is  none  other  than  Miss 
Alice  Barrows.  It  was  at  Mlsa  Barrows'  Vir- 
ginia home  that  Lawrence  Todd,  Washington 
correspondent  for  Taas.  the  Soviet  news 
agency,  alleged  called  President  Roosevelt 
"a  Kerensky  "  The  late  Dr.  William  Wtrt 
charged  that  revolutionary  techniques  had 
been  dlactissed  at  Miss  Barrows'  home  by 
Todd.  Miss  Barrows  was  later  "retired  from 
her  well-paying  Job  In  the  offce  cf  education 
when  It  was  disclosed  that  she  had  been  a 
member  of  the  Americcn  Lcr^ue  Against  War 
and  Fascism. 
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Another  woman  operative  In  the  Wallace 
Biovement  is  Doris  Senk.  who  plays  the  role  of 
troubleahooter.  Mlsa  Senk  arranged  the 
Southern  Negro  Youth  Congress  gathering 
in  Birmingham  at  which  Senator  Olzm  Tat- 
LOS  was  stupidly  arrested  for  defying  the  Jim 
Crow  law.  Miss  Senk  had  been  chairman  of 
the  United  States  delegation  to  the  'V^orld 
Youth  Festival  In  Prague,  a  Communist- 
finagled  stunt.  A  former  member  of  the 
Young  Communist  League,  she  sent  a  letter 
to  the  Central  Committee  of  Czechoslovak 
Youth  In  Prague,  congratulating  that  Com- 
munist body  for  the  Kremlin's  coup  In  Czech- 
oslovakia. 

Coordinating  activities  In  the  Negro  field 
for  the  Wallace  committee  Is  George  B.  Mur- 
phy, Jr..  national  commander  of  the  United 
Regro  and  Allied  Veterans  of  America.  The 
UNAVA  Is  a  Communist  organization,  accord- 
ing to  Attorney  General  Tom  Clark.  Wallaos 
Is  making  a  big  play  for  support  of  minori- 
ties, particularly  Negroes.  Here's  what  Crisis, 
official  organ  of  the  National  Association  for 
the  Advancement  of  Colored  People  (NAACP) 
bad  to  say  a(X)ut  Wallace  and  the  Negro : 

"Under  his  secretaryship,  the  Department 
of  Commerce  was  more  than  ordinarily  rid- 
den with  humiliating  separation  of  workers 
because  of  color  and  limitation  of  promotion 
for  the  same  reason.  While  in  the  latter 
months  of  1947.  Mr.  Wallace  was  railing 
•gainst  ssgregatton  and  refusing  to  speak  to 
•eparated  audiences,  for  5  or  6  years  prior  to 
that  time  he  had  dodged  speaking  before  con- 
Tentlons  of  the  NAACP." 

Work  among  veterans  and  youth  Is  being 
directed  by  Seymour  Unfleld,  formerly  asso- 
ciate general  counsel  of  the  Communist-con- 
trolled United  Electrical  Workers,  and  one  of 
the  most  active  members  of  the  Young  Com- 
munist League.  Among  the  first  sulxidlaries 
Llnfield  formed  was  the  National  Students 
for  Wallace. 

Another  division  of  the  Wallace  movement 
Is  the  Irish -American  committee  for  Wallace 
and  for  peace,  headed  by  an  NMU  Stalinist, 
James  Gavin.  Other  officers  are  Mark  Mur- 
phy, attorney  for  the  Communist-dominated 
local  66,  wholesale  and  warehouse  workers 
(CIO),  and  Paedar  Nunan  of  the  Stalinist- 
controlled  teachers  union  (CIO). 
AND  ponrrs  mttstwabo 

Throughout  the  country  the  Wallace  "ap- 
paratus "  Is  similarly  operated  by  Stalinists. 
In  Wallace's  home  State  the  leader  of  the 
Iowa  Wallace-for-Prealdent  Committee,  a 
man  named  Henry  Felsen,  was  a  Communist 
candidate  for  Presidential  elector  from  Iowa 
In  1940.  During  the  war  Felsen  was  unable 
to  qualify  for  an  Office  of  Strategic  Services 
Job  because  of  his  Stalinist  background.  He 
was  one  of  the  few  Communlsta  who 
couldn't.  Hugh  Eryson,  party  member,  runs 
the  works  in  California.  Mort  Puray. 
Stalinist  regional  director  of  the  United 
Office  Workers.  Is  the  leading  Wallace  booster 
m  Michigan's  so-called  Progressive  Party. 
The  Wisconsin  Citizens  for  Wallace  Commit- 
tee is  headed  by  one  John  P.  Gmlnskl.  who 
was  forced  out  of  the  Democratic  Party  for 
being  a  Communist. 

Keynote  speaker  at  the  founding  conven- 
tion of  the  pro-Wallace  Progressive  Party 
when  it  met  in  Pennsylvania  was  Thomas 
Fltzpatrlck.  district  president  of  the  United 
Electrical  Workers,  a  member  of  the  Com- 
munist Party.  The  convention  took  place  In 
York,  where  the  fellow-traveling  dally  news- 
paper Gazette  and  Dally,  Is  published  by 
J.  W.  Gltt.  Oltt  supports  Wallace.  His 
newspaper  has  become  a  haven  for  Stalinists. 

At  the  PCA  convention  In  Chicago  last 
January.  Wallace  was  nominated  by  John 
Howard  Lawson.  one  of  the  so-called  Holly- 
wood ten  who  refused  to  tell  a  congres- 
sional committee  whether  they  were  Com- 
munists. Lawson.  a  screen-writing  com- 
missar. Is  a  Communist  party  member. 
nnllBnii  of  the  New  York  SUte  Wallace-for- 
Prasldent  Committee  is  O.  John  Rogge.  for- 
mer Assistant  United  States  Attorney  Gen- 
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eral,  who  today  defends  alien  (Dommtmlsts 
and  belongs  to  a  number  of  front  groups. 
In  Chicago  the  Progressive  Party  Is  another 
name  for  the  Communist  Party.  Its  behind- 
the-scenes  leader  is  Herbert  March,  a  member 
of  the  CP's  national  board.  Len  de  Caux, 
whose  Stalinism  forced  his  ouster  as  editor 
of  the  national  CIO  News,  has  suddenly 
popped  up  as  Wallace's  adviser  on  local 
campaigns. 

A  roster  of  the  contributors  to  Wallace's 
"Molotov  cocktail"  party  makes  a  United 
States  Cliveden  set  In  reverse.  The  third 
party's  generous  backers  Include  almost  all 
the  American  supporters  of  the  Infamous 
Stalin-Nazi  pact. 


A  Federal  Fair  Emplojaent  Practice 
Commission 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JACOB  K.  JAVITS 

OF  NFW  TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  14.  1948 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  House 
should  not  forget  that  bills  for  a  Federal 
FEPC,  including  my  own  bill,  H.  R.  3034, 
have  not  been  acted  on  at  this  session. 
People  In  my  district  want  to  know  that 
we  mean  what  we  say  in  our  Constitu- 
tion, in  the  preamble  to  the  United  Na- 
tions Charter,  and  in  our  declaration  of 
policy  to  the  world  In  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act  of  1947,  authorizing  the 
European  recovery  program.  The  FEPC 
legislation  must  be  passed.  It  will  be  a 
great  day  for  the  country  when  it  is. 

I  append  a  resolution  of  the  New  York 
Young  Republican  Club  which,  I  believe, 
represents  a  very  widespread  opinion 
among  progressive  Republicans^avoring 
this  legislation : 

BESOLtmON  AOOFTXS  BT  THE  BOASD  OF  COVZR- 
NORS  or  THE  NIW  TORK  TOUNG  REPUBLICAN 
CLUB,  MAT  11,  1948,  RECARDINO  Bn.LS  TO 
FRORIBrr  DISCRIMINATION  IN  KMPLOTMXNT 
BECAUSE  or  RELIGION,  COLOR,  NATIONAL 
ORIGIN   Ol  ANCESTRT 

Whereas  Identical  bills  have  been  Intro- 
duced In  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  by 
Mr.  IVES  (S.  964)  and  In  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  Mr.  Fulton  (H.  R.  2824)  to 
prohibit  discrimination  In  employment  be- 
cause of  race,  religion,  color,  national  origin, 
or  ancestry;  and 

Whereas  these  bills  have  bipartisan  spon- 
sorship, both  In  the  Senate  and  In  the  House 
of  Representatives;  and 

Whereas  the  practice  of  discriminating  In 
emplojrment  against  properly  qualified  per- 
sons because  of  their  race,  religion,  color, 
national  origin,  or  ancestry  is  contrary  to 
the  American  principles  of  liberty  and  of 
equality  of  opportunity,  is  incompatible  with 
the  Constitution,  forces  large  segments  of  our 
population  Into  substandard  conditions  of 
living,  foments  industrial  strife  and  domestic 
unrest,  deprives  the  United  States  of  the 
fullest  utilization  of  Its  capacities  for  pro- 
duction, endangers  the  national  security  and 
the  general  welfare,  and  adversely  affects  the 
domestic  and  foreign  commerce  of  the 
United  States;  and 

Whereas  each  of  the  aforesaid  bills  Is 
designed  to  attain  Its  objectives  In  the  first 
Instance  by  concUlatlon  and  persuasion,  and 
provides  for  the  use  of  compulsion  only  as 
a  last  resort;  and 

Whereas  Federal  legislation  Is  believed  to 
be  necessary  and  justified  in  this  Instance 
because  the  principle  of  equality  of  oppor- 


timlty  is  of  Nation-wide  application,  yet 
many  States  have  failed  to  overcome  the 
aforesaid  discrimination  snd  are  contli-u- 
Ing  to  neglect  the  problem:  Be  It  therefor* 
Resolved,  That  the  board  trf  governors  of 
the  New  York  Young  Republican  Club 
strongly  favors  the  enactment  of  the  bills 
sponsored  by  Senator  Ives  and  Congressman 
P'tJLTON  to  prohibit  discrimination  in  em- 
ployment and  urges  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  to  pass  such  legislation  at  ths 
earliest  practicable  time. 


Palestine 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ARTHUR  G.  KLEIN 

or  NEW  TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  14.  1948 

Mr.  KLEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  pre- 
viously inserted  the  second  and  third 
Installments  of  the  fascinating  reports 
by  Robert  Kennedy,  the  younger  brother 
of  our  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  John  F.  Kenncty], 
en  Palestine. 

It  gives  me  pleasure  to  insert  here, 
under  leave,  the  fourth  and  last  install- 
ment, and  to  point  out  that  in  his  Sun- 
day night  broadcast  Walter  Wlnchell 
took  occasion  to  pay  tribute  to  this  series 
of  splendid  and  objective  reports  which, 
without  calling  a  single  name,  constitutes 
a  biting  indictment  of  Great  Britain: 

[Prom  the  Boston  Sunday  Post  of  June  6, 

1948] 
Communism   Not   To   Get   Foothold — Jews 

Guard  Against  Red  Agents  in  Guise  or 

Refugees— Want    No    Part    of    Russian 

Tyrant 

(This  Is  the  fotirth  and  last  of  a  series 
of  stories  on  the  Palestine  situation  written 
for  the  Post  by  Robert  Kermedy,  Harvard 
senior  and  son  of  the  former  Ambassador 
to  Great  Britain.  Young  Kennedy  has  been 
traveling  through  the  Middle  East  and  his 
first-hand  observations,  appearing  exclusively 
In  the  Post,  wlU  be  of  considerable  interest 
In  view  of  the  current  crisis.) 

(By  Robert  Kennedy) 
The  die  has  long  elnce  been  cast;  the 
fight  will  take  place.  The  Jews,  with  their 
backs  to  the  sea,  fighting  for  their  very 
homfcs,  with  101  percent  morale,  will  accept 
no  compromise.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
Arabs  say: 

RELIGIOUS   CRITSAOC 

"We  shall  bring  Moslem  brigades  from 
Pakistan,  we  shall  lead  a  religious  crusade 
fcH-  all  loyal  followers  of  Mohammed,  we 
shall  crush  forever  the  Invader.  Whether 
It  takes  3  months,  3  years,  or  30,  we  will  carry 
on  the  fight.  Palestine  wiU  be  Arab.  We 
shall  accept  no  compromise." 

The  United  Nations  Iff  scoffed  at  by  both 
sides,  and  the  United  States  will  never  be 
able  to  regain  the  position  of  ascendency 
she  previously  enjoyed  with  the  Arab  world. 
She  lost  the  love  of  the  Arabs  when  she 
supported  partition.  She  lost  their  respect 
when  she  reversed  that  decision.  She  lost . 
It  Irreparably.  For  days  on  end  Arab  com- 
mentators drummed  Into  their  people  that 
finally  the  power  of  the  Arab  world  had  been 
realized.  No  longer  would  It  take  second 
place  to  the  United  States  and  Britain. 

The  so-called  great  powers  had  learned  that 
the  Arabs  were  not  a  people  who  could  be 
pushed  around,  and  from  now  on  the  Arabs 
were  the  ones  who  were  going  to  dictate  ths 
terms. 
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0XMAND8   aiXZGIANCX 


demands    allegiance    to   the 
country.  Russia,  and  It  la  Impossible 
belle  re  that  people  would  undergo  such 
lulterlngs  to  replace  one  tyrant  by 
Robert  Emmet,  the  Irish  patriot, 
for  his  life  before  a  British  tribunal 
\  he  principle.     When  accused  of  at- 
to   bring  French   forces   Into   Ire- 
help  wrest  It  from  the  British,  he 
he.  who  loved  and  had  been  flght- 
:  kls  homeland,  deemed  It  to  his  coun- 
Intf  rests  to  replace  a  known  tyrant  by  an 
one.     These  people  want  a  home- 
:helr  own.     That  to  them  is  the  sole 
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Increases    dally.     But    in    many 

and  Arabs  work  side  by  side  in 
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Fferhaps    these    Jews    and    Arabs    are 

i  greater  contribution  to  the  future 

Palestine  than  are  tt^ose  who  carry 

both  sides. 

In  command  bellev^^hat  even- 
victory  must  be  theirs.     It>s  against 
and   nature   that   this   Jew&h  state 
1st.     They  trace  expectantly  iW  long 
and  promise  that  If  It  does  beotaie 
It  will  never  have  as  neighbors  ar 
hostile  countries,  which  will  con's 
&ght  militarily  and  economically 
vittory  ts  achieved. 


STABILIZING   FACTO* 


b) 

tile 


J^ws  on  the  other  hand  believe  in  a 
years,  if  a  Jewish  state  is  formed, 
the  only  stabilizing  factor  remain- 
Near  and  Middle  East.    The  Arao 
made  up  of  many  disgruntled  fac- 
wUlch  would  have  been  at  each  other's 
ong  ago  if  it  had  not  been  for  the 
war  agalnat  Zlonlam.     The  United 
Oreat  Britain  before  too  long  a 
mi^ht  well  be  looking  to  a  Jewish  sute 
a  toehold  In  that  part  of   the 


aid 


I  Ides  still  hate  the  British  far  more 

t  lan  they  hate  one  another.     There 

was  a  Ettttlsh  high  commissioner  who  when 


the  opera  used  to  have  his  car 
directly  in  front  of  the  main  door,  a 
pUee  usually  reserved  for  discharging  pas- 
■•ngers.  An  even  more  unpopular  practice 
was  the  regulation  that  at  the  end  of  the 
opera  everyone  had  to  remain  In  their  seats 
until  the  British  high  commissioner  was  out 
of  the  opera  house  and  In  his  car. 

But  the  BritUh  have  left— and  now  the 
Issue  Is  to  be  resolved  in  a  bitter  war  be- 
tween Jew  and  Arab.  I  do  not  think  the 
freedom-loving  nations  of  the  world  can 
stand  by  and  see  the  sweet  water  of  the  River 
Jordan  stained  red  with  the  blood  of  Jews 
and  Arabs.  The  United  States  through  the 
United  Nations  must  take  the  lead  In  bring- 
ing about  peace  in  the  Holy  Land. 


H.  R.  6802,  United  Nations  ReorgAnizatioD 
and  Baildini;  Loan 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JACOB  K.  JAVITS 

or  NKW  TOIX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  14.  1948 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  Speaker,  words  with- 
out action  are  obviously  inadequate.  The 
American  people  believe  in  the  United 
Nitions.  They  now  have  an  especially 
fine  opportunity  to  show  It.  The  United 
States  by  Concurrent  Rasolution  75 
adopted  December  11.  1945,  invited 
the  United  Nations  to  make  its 
hi)me  here.  Now  the  United  Na- 
tions needs  suitable  housing,  as  It 
is  quartered  way  out  on  Long  Island, 
alx)ut  25  miles  from  central  New  York 
City  in  a  rented  building  formerly  a  war- 
time factory.  An  American  private  cit- 
izen. John  D.  Rockefeller.  Jr..  has  con- 
tributed almost  $8,000,000;  the  city  of 
New  York  has  contributed  $20,000,000; 
the  Federal  Government  is  asked  to  lend 
$55,000,000  on  an  excellent  security  basis, 
as  appraised  by  an  outstanding  New 
York  private  real-estate  firm.  The 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  has  given 
tlie  House  an  opporunity  to  vote  a  splen- 
did resolution  to  make  the  United  Na- 
tions more  effective  and  to  utilize  re- 
gional arrangements  within  the  United 
Nations  Charter  for  protecting  the  dem- 
ocracies. The  committee  has  incorpo- 
rated in  the  same  bill  the  wherewithal 
for  the  United  Nations  to  build  its  home 
in  New  York  City.  Action  on  this  bill 
will  show  that  the  House  accepts  the  ru- 
sponsibihty  for  peace  and  supports  a 
typically  American  threefold  foreign 
policy:      (D     Economic    reconstruction 

irough  the  ERF;  (2)  adequate  military 
f^^ces  for  the  discharge  of  international 
res^isibilities;  and  i3)  the  strengthen- 
ing arSL  proper  housing  of  the  United 
Nations  n^he  United  States.  I  append 
a  news  stor^N^m  the  New  York  Times  of 
today  showing^he  importance  of  the 
building  loan  anh^ts  security  and  fair- 
ness: 

PtTBLic  Plka  Maoc  To  SAd  UN  Loan — Na- 
TioNAL  Campaign  Begun  Tabbing  Pixsstna 
ON  CoNcaxss  To  Financx  ComQIUCTION 

(By  George  Barrett) 
A  Ration-wide  campaign  was  beguiN^er* 
yesterday  to  marshal  direct  public  supf  _ 
for   Immediate   approval   of    the    $63,000,00^ 


United  Nations  world  capital  loan  now  pend- 
ing In  Congress. 

Officials  of  the  American  Association  for 
the  United  Nations,  alarmed  that  the  loan 
agreement  for  the  last  River  skyscraper  head- 
quarters might  be  lost  in  a  last-minute  leg. 
islatlve  Jam  before  Congreas  adjourns,  dis- 
patched special  instructions  to  300  chapters 
throughout  the  country  to  mobilize  a  gen- 
eral protest  against  the  long  delay  in  paas- 
Ing  the  bUl. 

Clark  M.  Etchelberger.  director  of  the  asso- 
ciation, supplemented  his  chapter  instruc. 
tlons  with  an  urgent  message  to  each  of  the 
150  bualDeas,  labor,  religious  and  special  or- 
ganlzatloiis  accredited  to  the  United  Nations 
to  win  forces  In  an  appeal  to  Congress. 

Declaring  that  most  persons  were  aston- 
ished to  learn  that  Congress  might  not  pass 
the  $65,000,000  loan  at  this  session.  Ifr. 
Eichelberger  emphasized  that  every  effort 
would  be  made  to  regain  lost  time  and  to 
prove  beyond  doubt  that  the  American  people 
were  tinanlmoualy  in  support  of  the  world 
capital  loan. 

"This  is  one  of  those  instances  of  seeming 
public  apathy  resulting  from  unanimous 
support,"  the  director  of  the  AAUN  said. 
"The  American  people  have  unanimously  as- 
sumed that  Congress,  having  invited  the 
United  Nations  to  locate  here  as  a  result  of 
the  overwhelming  desire  of  Americans,  would 
naturally  pass  the  loan." 

The  people  of  the  country  are  becoming 
aroused  by  congressional  neglect  of  the  loan 
bill,  he  added,  and  as  a  result  a  tremendous 
storm  of  protest  Is  brewing. 

Mr.  Eichelberger  noted  that  all  aAUN 
chapters  in  large  cities  were  working  over  the 
week-end  on  an  emergency  basis  to  alert  the 
people.  Prom  national  headquarters  here 
the  director  sent  a  telegram  to  Joskth  W. 
MAatiN.  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tlvea.  urging  Immediate  passage  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  Zlchelberger  stressed  that  the  United 
States  probably  would  be  accused  of  bad 
faith  if  President  Truman's  offer  to  finance 
the  East  River  project  were  not  backed  by 
Congress  at  this  session,  a  feeling  that  la 
being  echoed  widely  at  Lake  Success. 

riNANCIAI.  aiSK   HXLO  NIL 

In  many  quarters  at  Lake  Success  there  Is 
surprise  that  Congress  should  show  any  re- 
luctance about  passing  the  loan,  for  accord- 
ing to  the  report  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs.  Just  received  at  the  interim 
headquarters,  the  United  States  stands  vir- 
tually no  financial  risk  on  the  construction 
loan  even  if  the  world  peace  organization 
should  someday  fold  up. 

Robert  Moses,  construction  coordinator  of 
the  city  of  New  York,  informed  the  House 
committee  that  even  by  very  conservative 
estimates  between  150,000.000  to  (60.COO.000 
could  be  realized  from  the  sale  of  the  Im- 
proved six-block  tract  If  the  United  Nations 
left.  Mr.  Moses  told  the  committee  members 
that  property  adjacent  to  the  world  capital 
tract  had  more  than  doubled  In  value  since 
the  United  Nations  moved  into  the  East  Side. 

The  report,  noting  Inferentlally  that  there 
had  been  criticism  about  aiding  construction 
of  a  peace  headquarters  during  a  Nation- 
wide housing  shortage,  stressed  that  the 
whole  skyscraper  project  would  use  about 
.36  percent  of  the  total  steel  used  in  the 
United  States  for  construction  and  mainte- 
nance In  1M7. 

Moreover,  it  was  pointed  cut,  the  type  of 
steel  used  would  be  different  from  that  em- 
ployed in  multiple-dwelling  housing  struc- 
tures, so  competition  with  normal  housing 
requirements  would  be  negligible.  The  same 
held  true  for  lumber  requirements  and  other 
major  material  needs.  It  was  declared. 

In  a  separate  appeal,  the  State  Department 
said  the  United  SUtes  would  benefit  from  the 
world  captul  instruction  because  American 
labor  would  be  used  and  the  bulk  of  the  ma 
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terials  purchased  In  this  country.  The  situ- 
ating of  the  temporary  world  capital  in  the 
United  States  already  brings  about  tao.SOO,- 
000  a  year  Into  the  country.  It  was  held,  and 
this  sum  would  probably  increase,  according 
to  the  State  Department, 


Birth  of  a  Nation 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ARTHUR  G.  KLEIN 

or  NKW  TOHK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  14,  1948 

Mr.  KLEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
I  am  Inserting  In  the  Record  a  thrilling 
eyewitness  story  of  the  birth  of  a  new 
nation. 

Written  by  Mrs.  Golda  Meyerson  In 
simple  moving  language,  this  account 
needs  no  window  dressing  from  me;  I 
can  only  express  the  hope  that  many  of 
the  gentlemen  here  will  take  the  time 
to  read  her  story,  which  was  published  in 
the  New  York  Herald  Tribune  of  Sunday, 
June  13. 
IsEAKL  Is  Bosn:   Tense  Moment  in  JrwisH 

HnrfoET — DcTAiLB  or  Bkiet  Quiet  CEaznoNT 

ToLO   roB   Fust   Time   bt    Ex-Milwaukee 

Teachxb 

(Although  the  new  Republic  of  Israel  was 
proclaimed  almost  a  month  ago,  the  details 
of  that  historic  event  have  not  yet  been  told. 
Here,  for  the  first  time,  is  the  story  told  by 
Oolda  Meyerson,  one  of  the  signers  of  tUe 
proclamation  of  Independence  and  a  member 
of  the  Council  of  the  Provisional  Government 
of  Israel. 

(Mrs.  Meyerson,  formerly  a  school  teacher 
In  Milwaukee,  went  to  Palestine  In  1921  and 
settled  in  one  of  the  agricultural  settlementa. 
She  subsequently  became  head  of  the  Jerusa- 
lem section  of  the  Political  Department  of 
the  Jewish  Agency  for  Palestine  and  during 
the  war  was  a  member  of  the  Palestine  Eco- 
nomic CouncU.) 

(By  Oolda  Meyerson) 

On  May  14,  In  Tel  Aviv,  the  Jewish  people 
compressed  34  centuries  of  their  history  Into 
84  minutes.  On  that  day,  Israel  was  redeemed 
and  a  nation  was  reborn. 

At  midnight,  on  May  14.  the  British  man- 
date was  to  come  to  an  end.  Conceived  In 
an  act  of  inspired  sUtesmanship  In  1922  for 
the  purpoee  of  building  the  JewUh  national 
home,  the  mandate  had  finally  been  aban- 
doned as  unworkable.  At  midnight,  British 
rule  in  Palestine  was  to  end  and  a  new 
regime  was  to  come  into  being.  Eight  hours 
before  the  midnight  deadline  the  new  gov- 
ernment was  created. 

Throughout  the  day,  busy  Tel  Aviv  had 
gone  about  its  business.  But  its  customary 
bustle  and  vitality  had  been  subdued  by  the 
self-conscious  expectation  that  attends  the 
rendezvous   of   men   with   their  destiny. 

Until  the  last  moment,  the  site  selected 
for  this  solemn  occasion  had  been  kept 
secret.  Perhaps  military  sectirlty  had  dic- 
tated precaution,  perhapw  It  was  instinctive 
that  political  leaders,  emerging  from  a  sym- 
bolic underground,  should  Insist  on  seclu- 
sion, perhaps  there  was  a  feeling  that  this 
historic  ceremony  should  be  sheltered  lest 
It  be  profaned  by  unseemly  demonstration. 

At  4  p.  m. — the  ceremony  had  been  ad- 
vanced 8  hotxrs  because  It  was  Sabbath  eve — 
•  little  group  of  Israel's  veteran  leaders 
gathered  In  the  Tel  Aviv  Art  Museum,  an 
ultramodern  citadel,  rising  sheer,  solid,  and 
severe,  gleaming  white  in  the  Mediterranean 
■un. 

The  ceremony  was  brief,  almost  hurried, 
and  utterly  devoid  of  ritual  and  festivity. 


At  the  stroke  of  4,  Prime  Minister  David  Ben- 
Ourlon  gently  tapped  his  gavel.  The  short, 
stocky  man  who  had  tolled  half  a  oentviry 
for  this  moment  now  rose  to  lay  Israel's 
formal  and  legal  claim  to  the  land  he  had 
defended  from  the  days  of  his  youth  when  he 
had  stood  guard  in  the  rocky  hills  of  Galilee. 

Without  »  word.  Ben-Gurion's  hand 
brought  us  to  our  feet  to  sing  "Hatlkvah" 
("The  Hope"),  Israel's  anthem.  Many  times 
In  many  lands  "Hatlkvah"  had  given  fer- 
vent voice  to  Israel's  Immemorial  hope  for  a 
national  home,  but  this  day,  for  the  first 
time,  its  melody  was  broadcast  officially  over 
microphones  throughout  the  land  whose 
redemption   It   had  envisaged. 

On  the  dais  sat  the  members  of  the  Cabinet 
of  Thirteen.  Behind  them  hung  a  portrait 
of  Theodor  Herzl,  modern  prophet  of  Zion- 
ism, who  Just  half  a  century  ago  had  written: 
"The  Jews  who  will  It  shall  have  their  state." 
The  blue  and  white  flags  of  Zion  hung  on 
the  walls.  The  museum's  paintings  and 
sculpture  were  like  this  new  and  old  land — 
a  mixture  of  modern  and  classical. 

At  the  foot  of  the  dais  sat  the  members  of 
the  state  council,  and  In  the  audience  were 
the  Invited  guests — members  of  the  general 
council  of  the  World  Zionist  Organization 
and  the  Vaad  Leuml  (the  Jewish  National 
CbuncU),  members  of  the  high  command, 
the  leaders  and  representatives  of  the  many 
Jewish  public  and  philanthropic  institutions 
establlEhed  In  the  30  years  of  Palestine's  rec- 
lamation and  upbuilding.  Many  wore  their 
holiday  clothes.  Some  had  Just  come  from 
work.  And  there  were  some,  one  knew,  who 
would  be  in  battle  dress  on  the  morrow. 

When  the  "Hatlkvah'  ended,  Mr.  Ben- 
Gurlcn  rose  and  said: 

"Members  of  the  National  Council,  dele- 
gates of  the  Ylshuv  and  the  Jewish  nation, 
I  shall  read  to  you  the  proclamation  of  the 
Jewish  state  which  has  been  adoptad  by  the 
National  Council  at  its  first  reading." 

It  was  a  brief  statement,  a  simple  decla- 
ration without  rhetoric,  sentiment,  or  pas- 
sion. The  proclamation  quickly  traversed 
the  long  history  of  the  Jewish  people.  Each 
of  Its  short  paragraphs  marked  an  epoch, 
marked  It  quickly,  and  moved  ahead:  The 
birth  of  Israel  In  the  days  of  the  Bible  it 
gave  to  the  world;  the  long  centuries  of  exile 
and  dispersion;  the  struggle  to  return  home: 
the  first  Zionist  Congress  convened  by  Herzl 
In  1897;  the  high  promise  of  the  Balfour 
Declaration  and  the  mandate;  the  Nazi  ma- 
chine gun  and  gas  chamber  census  of  Eu- 
rope's 6,000,000  Jews — there  were  many  In 
that  audience  who  had  seen  the  concentra- 
tion camps  and  had  lost  their  loved  ones  in 
the  gas  chambers  and  the  crematoria;  Israel's 
contribution  to  the  winning  of  the  war 
against  the  NpzIs;  the  resolution  of  the 
United  Nations  calling  for  an  Independent 
Jewish  state  In  Palestine. 

And  then  Mr.  Ben  Gurion's  voice  trembled 
as  he  read : 

"This  recognition  by  the  United  Nations 
of  the  right  of  the  Jewish  people  to  establish 
their  Independent  state  may  not  be  revoked. 
It  is,  moreover,  the  self-evident  right  oJ  the 
Jewish  people  to  be  a  nation,  as  all  other 
nations,  in  its  own  sovereign  state. 

"Accordingly  we.  the  members  of  the  Na- 
tional Council,  representing  the  Jewish  peo- 
ple in  Palestine  and  the  Zionist  movement 
of  the  world,  met  together  In  solemn  as- 
sembly by  virtue  of  the  natural  and  historic 
right  of  the  Jewish  people  and  of  the  resolu- 
tion of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  United 
Nations,  hereby  proclaim  the  establishment 
of  the  Jewish  State  In  Palestine,  to  be  called 
Medlnat  (the  State)  Israel." 

There  was  a  burst  of  applavise. 

independence  aZALIZED 

Mr.  Ben  Gurlon  had  spoken  17  minutes. 
In  those  17  minutes  the  land  was  trans- 
formed from  a  protectorate  to  an  independ- 
ent state  and  everyone  in  that  room  had 
become  a  freeman  in  coounand  of  his  own 
futtue. 


There  were  tears  In  his  eyes  as  the  vener- 
able Rabbi  Judah  Lelb  Flshman.  oldest 
member  of  the  Provisional  Government,  rose 
to  recite  the  simple  little  prayer  which  every 
observing  Jew  has  said  times  without  number: 

"Bleesed  art  Thou,  O  Lord,  our  God.  King 
of  the  Universe,  that  Thou  has  maintained 
and  preserved  us  to  witness  this  day." 

Then  Mr.  Ben-Gurlon  read  the  first  legis- 
lative act  of  the  JewUh  state.  A  thunder- 
clap of  applause  reverberated  through  the 
hall  as  the  new  government  annulled  the 
white  papet  of  1939.  by  the  terms  of  which 
the  Chamberlain  government  had  arbitrarily 
restricted  Jewish  immigration  and  land  set- 
tlement  in  Palestine. 

The  secretary  of  the  new  provisional  gov- 
ernment, Zeev  Sharif,  called  upon  each  mem- 
ber in  alphabetical  order,  to  come  forward 
and  sign  the  declaration.  The  first  was 
David  Ben-Ourlon.  The  last  was  Moshe 
Shertok,  the  new  Foreign  Minister,  who  had 
carried  on  the  diplomatic  struggle  at  Lake 
Success  for  more  than  a  year,  and  who  re- 
ceived a  great  ovation. 

,Some  10  blank  lines  were  left  on  the 
proclamation  for  the  signatures  of  members 
of  the  National  Coimcll  who  were  in  Jerusa- 
lem or  abroad  and  unable  to  attend  the  cere- 
mony at  Tel  Aviv. 

The  signing  took  another  17  minutes. 
When  it  ended,  we  waited  for  a  speech.  But 
there  was  nothing  more  to  be  said.  And 
then  suddenly  from  an  upper  floor  there  came 
again  the  melody  of  the  "Hatlkvah."  We  rose 
to  our  feet.  Some  tried  to  accompany  the 
phllhtu-monlc's  violins,  but  the  audience  had 
spent  their  emotion. 

Then  Mr.  Ben-Gurlon  said: 

"Hamedlna  Kamah,  Hayeshlva  Tamah." 
In  Hebrew — Just  four  words.  "The  state  has 
been  established.  The  meeting  is  ad- 
journed." That  was  all.  A  great  moment 
had  passed  Into  history. 

PEOPLE  CELEBRATE 

Outside,  the  people  of  Tel  Aviv  were  on 
their  way  from  shops,  offices,  and  apart- 
menta  to  the  coolness  of  the  Mediterranean 
shore.  Tliere  were  flags  on  public  buildings 
and  on  some  of  the  cars  and  busses.  But 
there  were  no  demonstrations.  There  was  no 
gathering  In  the  streets.  There  was  no 
parade.  There  was  no  oratory  saluting  the 
new  state.  There  was  not  even  the  Kaddlsh 
or  Yizkor  prayers  in  memory  of  Israel's  dead. 

A  few  were  disappointed  that  Israel  had 
been  created  without  "pomp  and  circum- 
stance." But  most  of  us  remembered  that 
pageantry,  tumult,  and  parade  had  reached 
the  height  of  expression  In  the  parade 
grounds  of  Nuremberg,  and  we  were  glad  that 
Israel  had  come  into  being  simply,  modestly, 
humbly. 

That  night,  as  they  do  every  night.  Tel 
Aviv's  people  stood  up  on  the  embankment 
and  looked  out  to  the  sea.  Back  to  the  east, 
from  the  depths  of  the  Jordan  Valley, 
Abdullah's  modem  chariots — tanks  and 
armored  cars — were  rolling  up  the  winding 
roads  from  Jericho,  their  guns  oiled  and 
ready  for  an  assault  on  Jerusalem.  Further 
to  the  north  the  Syrians  and  Iraqis  were 
poised  for  raids  against  the  Jewish  settle- 
ments in  Galilee  and  the  Belsan  Valley.  Far 
to  the  south,  across  the  Sinai  Desert,  rolled 
the  descendants  of  Amenhotep,  who  had  led 
Egyptian  warriors  into  Palestine  more  than 
3,400  years  ago.  The  morning  would  bring 
death  from  the  skies. 

But  that  night  Tel  Aviv  looked  westward 
and  out  to  the  sea'.  Ita  mind  was  not  on  the 
Invader.  It  looked  expectantly  for  the  boata 
that  would  soon  bring  Israel's  wandering 
sons  and  daughters  back  home  aftar  a  long 
and  weary  exile. 

They  were  free.  now.  to  come  at  last. 

For,  as  Herzl  had  written: 

"No  individual  is  strong  enough  to  trans- 
fer a  people  from  one  place  of  ret'.dence  to 
another.  Only  an  Idea  can  do  It.  The  stata 
Idea  does  possess  that  power." 
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:EATIN0.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  many 
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of  the  Department  of  New  York. 
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APPENDIX  TO  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 


Ust  Roll  Call 


week  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Re- 
closed  its  books  with  impressive 
marking  the  passing  of  this 
:on.     which     has    stood    four- 
over  a  span  of  more  than  80  years 
finest  features  of  American  life, 
firtunate  indeed  that  the  Soris  of 
Veterans  and  their  Auxiliary,  to- 
with  other  allied  patriotic  organl- 
have  banded  together  to  carry  on 
gr^t  work  which  the  GAR  pursued 
vigor  and  devotion  over  a  pe- 
many  years.    I  know  I  bespeak 
unanimous  feeling  of  my  colleagues 
extending  to  stalwart  Comrade  Hard 
those  surviving  patriots  who  bore 
I  his  side,  as  well,  indeed,  those 
the  Gray  in  the  War  Between 
the  gratitude  of  the  Nation 
consistent    championship    of 
deals  and  principles  upon  which 
e  can  base  a  guaranty  of  future 


LAST    KOU.    CAU. 


of  US  can  sttll  remember  when  the 

^rmy  of  the  Republic  made  a  stalwart 

parades.    It  Is  hard  for  us  to  realize 

nekrly  as  many  years  have  now  passed 

LI  icoln  made  bis  speech  at  Gettysburg 

'ourscore  and  seven  that  had  then 

since  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 

t  James  A  Hard,  of  Rochester,  com- 

of    the    GAR.    Department    of    New 

ccluld  realise  the  pathetic  truth  when 

the  eighty-second  annual  encamp- 

order  on  Thursday.     Not  one  man 

That  which  Confederate  weapons 

valtur  could   not   accomplish,   time   had 


eld  battlefields  are  quiet  these  days. 

thousands  of   young  men   who  de- 

:he  ridge  at  Gettysburg,  and  those 

It.  a  handful  are  !eft.  The  tread 

men  retreating  Into  Maryland 

no  more,  except  In  sensitive  Imagln- 

Only  the  monuments,  the  lines  where 

artUlery  stood,   the   valley 

Itlckett's   Infantry   massed,    the   regl- 

memorials  of   the   Union   side,   tell 

ble  story.     ChancellorsvUle  and  the 

iM  drowse  In  the  summer  weather. 

soldier,  dying  too  soon  to  be  a  mem- 

GAR.  lies  In  nameless  rest  a  few 

where  Stonewall  Jackson  fell.    The 

e  trenches  can  still  be  traced 

^  roods  by  Fredericksburg;   the  dead. 

them  forever  unknown,  sleep  In  the 

:emetertes.  and  awaken  to  no  bugles 

drums, 
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his  comrades.  We  cannot  read  the  de- 
cree of  fste  In  any  war  which  strikes  one 
young  man  down  and  allows  another  to  live 
on  to  a  great  age.  But  we  salute  Mr.  Hard 
and  those  few  surviving  m»n  who.  In  honor, 
fought  with  him  and  against  him. 
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British  Govemment  Is  Trying  To 
Destroy  Israel 
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Mr.  KLEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  more  than 
once  I  have  risen  on  this  floor  to  protest 
against  the  Anglo-Arab  war  of  annihila- 
tion against  Israel,  since  the  new  nation 
was  born  and  our  Government  recog- 
nized it. 

I  have  found  substantiation  of  my 
thesis  in  a  letter  written  by  Dr.  Erwin 
Biser,  a  widely  known  American  phi- 
losopher on  the  faculty  of  Rutgers  Uni- 
versity, who  even  uses  my  own  phrase — 
that  Great  Britain  Is  "the  real  aggres- 
sor." 

Under  leave.  I  am  Inserting  In  the 
Record  Dr.  Bisers  letter  as  it  was  printed 
In  the  New  York  Post  of  June  8.  1948: 

rHASccs  samsH  govkhnment  seeks  to 
ocrraoT  isaazL 

The  Socialist  Government  of  Great  Britain 
today  was  condemned  as  the  real  aggressor 
against  Israel  In  an  open  letter  to  Sir  Oliver 
Franks.  British  Ambassador  to  the  United 
SUtes. 

The  letter  was  written  by  Erwln  Blser.  an 
American  philosopher  associated  with  the  de- 
partment of  mathematics.  Rutgers  Univer- 
sity. New  Brunswick.  N.  J.  It  was  written 
as  to  a  British  philosopher  from  an  American 
one.  since  Sir  Oliver  formerly  taught  that 
subject. 

The  text  follows: 

"DcAS  S»:  Upon  bearing  that  you  were 
professor  of  moral  phUoaophy  In  one  of  the 
leading  English  universities.  I  thought  It  op- 
portune to  address  the  following  letter  to 
you  with  a  view  in  mind  of  acquainting  you 
with  the  reactions  of  an  American  phllQso- 
pher  toward  the  British  conduct  In  Palestine. 

"It  Is  with  painful  regret  and  hesitation 
that  I  hold  the  Socialist  Government  of  Great 
Britain  to  be  the  real  aggressor  against  the 
sute  of  Israel.  Despite  the  legal  niceties  and 
perversities  of  your  representative  at  the 
United  Nation's  Security  Council,  your  Oov- 
emment  stands  condemned  before  the  world 
conscience  dulled  as  It  Is  at  the  present  mo- 
ment— as  waging  a  consclonlcaa,  cruel,  and 
brutal  war  against  the  remnants  of  a  perse- 
cuted people. 

"Tour  Government  has  allied  Itself  with 
Hitler  accomplices,  the  very  same  Arab  feudal 
princelings  who  stuck  a  dagger  In  your  back 
whUe  you  were  fighting  for  your  very  precious 
life  and  existence:  they  betrayed  you  twice 
and  will  not  hesitate  to  do  It  again.  The 
actions  of  your  Government  are  detrimental 
and  suicidal  to  the  Interests  of  the  Kngllak 
people. 

"It  Is  almost  Inconcelvattfe  that  a  Govern- 
ment which  pretends  to  espouse  the  Ideala  of 


liberty,  social  Justice,  and  fair  dealing  should 
act  with  such  utter  disregard  for  human  de- 
cency and  time-honored  pledges:  should  at- 
tempt to  cover  up  Its  foul  and  monstrous 
deeds  with  Goebbels-Uke  hypocrisy  super- 
posed on  sanctimonious  respectability  ani 
impartiality. 

"Your  ruthless,  double-crossing  and  per- 
fidious behavior  is  almost  as  cynical  as  that 
of  Communist  Russia — for  all  this  you  are 
paying  the  price  of  alienating  millions  cf 
erstwhile  friends  and  cf  kindling  the  fires  cf 
deep  and  Intense  hatred  in  the  hearts  and 
minds  of  millions  of  people  throughout  the 
world. 

"I  am  lulng  these  words  very  advisedly.  Mr. 
Ambassador,  for  I  always  admired  the  char- 
acter, accomplishments,  and  civilizing  genius 
of  the  British  people:  like  other  Americans  I 
stood  in  awe-lnsplring  admjratlon  at  the 
austere  sacrifices  of  your  people  In  their  vali- 
ant fight  against  the  Nazi  monster. 

"Today  one  cannot  help  feeling  that  un- 
der the  Influence  of  the  notorious  Herr  Bevln. 
that  sickly  psychopathic  anti-Semite,  pur- 
veyor of  Hltle:  socialism  In  England,  your 
government  is  alowly  degenerating  Into  a 
species  rightfully  characterized  as  the  spirit- 
ual heirs  of  the  Hitler  philosophy.  It  Is  time 
for  fnen  and  women  the  world  over,  and  above 
all.  for  Intellectuals  and  phUoeophers  ^o 
recognize  this  evil  for  what  It  Is  and  to  un- 
sheath  their  swords  against  the  monster  of 
antl-Semltism — the  malady  threatening  to 
destroy  our  civilization. 

"Your  government  is  leaving  no  stone  tm- 
turned  to  destroy  the  new  state  of  Israel:  it 
exerts  tremendous  pressure  on  all  govern- 
ments not  to  sell  arms  to  the  besieged  He- 
brew peoples  whUe  at  the  same  time  furnish- 
ing military  instructors  and  equipment  to 
Its  mercenaries,  the  feudal  democrats  of 
Arabia:  It  stealthUy — under  the  guise  of  antt- 
communlsm — poisons  the  hearts  and  minds 
of  our  own  ofllclals  with  the  deadly  vlruii  of 
the  Bevln-Muftl  (what  strange  bedfellows) 
brand  on  antl-Jewlahness. 

"In  my  humble  opinion,  the  Imposition 
of  the  embargo  on  arms  to  Israel  by  my  own 
Government  is  a  shameful,  immoml.  and 
Ignoble  action  wholly  Inconsonant  with  our 
character  and  Uadltlons;  it  was  done  at  the 
behest  of  your  foreign  offlce  which  Is  qu  te 
adept  In  Inventing  plausible  arguments, 
arguments  as  palpably  false  and  as  fraught 
with  dangers  to  world  peace  as  those  ad- 
vanced for  the  appeasement  of  Hitler. 

"I  protested  to  my  Government  against 
giving  aid  to  your  Government:  my  portion 
Is  given  to  you  very  reluctantly  and  b«. 
grudgingly,  for  I  refuse  to  be  an  accomplice 
to  the  brutal  and  cynical  assault  on  a  peoi>le 
battling  for  the  right  to  live.  You  are 
slowly  being  transformed  into  a  cowardly, 
ungrateful  Nation,  forgetful  of  lU  noltle 
heritage:  it  Is  a  historic  axiom  that  the 
death  of  empires  is  seldom  unaccompanied 
by  a  life  and  death  struggle  against  the 
people  of  brael. 

"You  may  succeed  In  crtishlng  the  yoongwt 
democracy  in  the  world  unless  the  iloadenlng 
conscience  of  a  once  noble  Nation  Is  re- 
awakened and  aroused  to  repudiate  with 
contempt  and  condemnation  the  perpetra- 
tors of  this  criminal  folly.  You  stUl  have 
time  to  redeem  your  honor  and  standing 
among  nations,  otherwise  you  will  perish  like 
all  empires  doomed  to  eternal  shame. 

"In  conquering  Zlon.  Mr.  Ambassador,  your 
Government  wUl  have  lost  Its  soul  and  Its 
right  to  live:  millions  of  human  beings  wOl 
drown  In  a  sea  of  hatred  and  contempt.  Re> 
fleet  on  your  deeds.  British  statesmen,  before 
history  pronounces  lU  Irrevocable  and  final 
verdict;  repent  before  It  Is  too  late. 
"Sincerely  yotirs, 

"Biwiii  Busa." 
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Who  Will  Answer  This  Question  for 
American  Mothers  and  Fathers? 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HOWARD  H.  BUFFETT 

or  NEBRASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  14,  1948 

Mr.  BUFFETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  May 
S^I  reported  to  the  House  that  I  was 
writing  Secretary  of  National  Defense 
James  Forrestal  to  secure  from  him  a 
statement  of  our  defensive  boundaries, 
so  that  I  could  tell  the  people  of  my  dis- 
trict what  was  embraced  by  our  military 
policy. 

On  May  8  I  received  a  reply  from  Sec- 
retary Forrestal,  which  I  am  Including 
with  these  remarks. 

The  only  Interpretation  I  can  make  of 
Mr.  Forrestal  s  letter  is  that  the  re- 
sponsible authorities  in  this  country  have 
determined  that  our  military  must 
dominate  the  world  outside  the  borders 
of  Soviet  Russia. 

That  concept  seems  fantastic,  so  per- 
haps I  am  wrong. 

If  so,  I  hope  the  leadership  of  the 
House  will  tell  the  Congress  and  the 
American  people,  before  the  draft  Is 
enacted,  in  plain  and  understandable 
language,  exactly  what  our  military 
policy  is  today. 

Before  Congress  acts  to  abrogate 
human  liberty  by  peacetime  conscrip- 
tion, it  should  have  this  information. 
Otherwise,  surely  it  will  be  acting  in  an 
irresponsible  fashion  that  bodes  HI  for 
the  future  of  the  American  people. 

The  exchange  of  correspondence  fol- 
lows : 

House  or  REPRXBENTATn-ts, 
Washington,  D.  C,  May  3,  1948. 
Hon.  James  Forrestal, 

Secretary  of  Defense, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Mt  Dear  Mr.  Secrstart:  As  I  have  pointed 
out  in  the  House  today,  the  President,  the 
Secretary  of  State,  yourself,  and  other  blgh- 
lanklng  Government  officials  have  at  various 
times  spoken  of  the  urgent  need  for  univer- 
sal military  training. 

In  connection  with  this  most  unusual  re- 
quest, I  do  not  recall  that  the  President, 
the  Secretary  of  State,  or  yourself  have  ever 
disclosed  to  the  American  people  in  speclflc 
language  what  you  as  the  responsible  offi- 
cials In  our  Government  consider  our  defen- 
sive boundaries  to  be. 

It  appears  to  me  that  It  is  lufalr  to  ask 
the  Congress  to  pass  up>on  this  program  for 
universal  military  training  without  present- 
ing to  Congress.  In  clear  language,  a  state- 
ment of  what  the  President  and  yourself 
eomider  our  defensive  boundaries  to  be. 

Your  helpfulness  In  supplying  this  infor- 
mation wlU  be  appreciated. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Howard  Buirrn', 

Member  of  Congress. 

The  Sccretart  or  Defeksb. 

Washington,  May  8,  1948. 
Hon.  Howard  Buvtett. 

Hotise  of  Representatives, 

Washingtcn,  D.  C. 

Dear  Mr.  Buttett:   I  was  glad  to  receive 

your  letter  of  May  3.   1948,  since  it  affords 

me  an  opportunity  to  explain  the  basis  of  the 

Military  Bstablishmentk  request  for  universal 


training   and   other   measures    designed   to 
strengthen  our  national  security. 

I  think  the  best  exposition  of  my  own  views 
on  this  general  subject  is  contained  In  the 
attached  statement  which  I  made  before  rhe 
Hoxise  Armed  Services  Conunlttee  on  April  12, 
1948.  This  statement  summarizes  some  of 
the  measures  which  I  feel  are  essential  for 
our  security,  and  It  describes  briefly  the  world 
conditions  and  other  considerations  which 
I  believe  require  their  adoption.  In  this  con- 
nection, I  particularly  call  your  attention 
to  that  portion  of  my  statement  which  begins 
on  page  10. 

The  statement  which  I  enclose  does  not 
specifically  deal  with  what  you  refer  to  as 
"our  defensive  boundaries."  Personally,  I 
do  not  think  that  our  security  requirements 
can  be  defined  in  any  such  terms,  although  I 
may  misunderstand  the  precise  concept 
which  you  have  In  mind.  It  seems  to  me 
that  In  a  world  where  scientific  advances  have 
largely  broken  down  the  geographic  barr.ers 
of  former  times  and  in  which  there  is  a  rapid 
and  constant  change  in  political,  social,  and 
economic  conditions,  one  cannot  think  In 
terms  of  specific  immutable  boundaries  when 
dlsc\issing  the  problem  of  our  national  se- 
curity. In  making  this  statement,  I  do  not 
mean  to  Imply  that  some  areas  do  not.  at  any 
given  time,  because  of  their  geographic  Icca- 
llon  or  few  other  reasons,  have  unusual  scra- 
tegic  significance.  I  do  wish  to  say  that  it 
by  no  means  follows  that  one  can  circum- 
scribe the  United  States  with  a  definite  line 
which  can  be  denominated  as  our  defensive 
boundary. 

I  hojje  that  the  statement  which  1  enclose, 
together  with  the  above  explanation,  will 
make  my  own  position  clear.  However,  if 
you  feel  that  you  require  further  lnformai;lon 
or  that  I  have  misinterpreted  your  meaning 
of  the  term  "defensive  boundaries,"  I  should 
be  pleased  to  hear  from  you  further. 
Sincerely  yours, 

James  Forrestal. 


Arthur  S.  Flemmin; 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BROOKS  HAYS 

or  ARKANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVJJS 

Friday,  June  11.  1948 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  resig- 
nation of  Mr.  Arthur  S.  Flemming  as  a 
member  of  the  United  States  Civil  Serv- 
ice Commission,  the  Federal  Government 
loses  one  of  its  most  valuable  public  siarv- 
ants.  Ohio  Wesleyan  University  is  to 
be  congratulated  upon  his  acceptance  of 
the  presidency  of  that  great  lnstitu:ion, 
but  everyone  who  Is  familiar  with  Mr. 
Flemming's  record  as  a  member  of  the 
Civil  Service  Commission  will  concede 
that  It  will  be  diflBcult  indeed  to  replace 
him.  Mr.  Flemming  was  remarkably  well 
equipped  by  temperament  and  training 
for  the  particular  duties  which  he  was 
called  upon  to  perform.  He  rendered 
them  with  consummate  skill,  painstalang 
thoroughness,  and  a  conscientious  atti- 
tude at  all  times.  His  many  friends  in 
every  department  of  the  Government  will 
follow  his  career  as  an  educator  with  in- 
terest and  admiration. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Mr.  Flemming's  action 
drjlmatizes  the  fact  of  which  we  are  often 
reminded  that  every  step  must  be  taken 
by  Congress  to  make  Federal  administra- 


tive service  as  attractive  as  possible.  His 
own  decision  was  obviously  reached  with 
great  reluctance.  While  not  influenced 
by  salary  considerations  In  his  own  case, 
Mr.  Flemming  has  repeatedly  urged  re- 
moval of  pay  ceilings  for  top  professional 
employees  subject  to  the  Classification 
Act  in  order  to  strengthen  the  Federal 
service  in  its  competition  with  private  In- 
dustry for  competent  personnel.  This 
would  constitute  not  only  an  act  of  simple 
justice,  but  a  sound  permanent  policy  as 
well. 


Address  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States  at  the  Thirty-fifth  Division  Re- 
union 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CARL  ALBERT 

or   OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATTV'ES 

Monday,  June  14,  1948 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  address  by 
President  Harry  Truman  at  the  Thirty- 
fifth  Division  reunion  in  Omaha,  Nebr., 
Saturday,  June  5,  1948: 

I  am  very  happy  to  be  back  again  tonight 
with  the  men  of  the  Thirty-fifth  Division — 
one  of  the  greatest  fighting  outfits  this  coun- 
try ever  had. 

It  Is  good  to  meet  again  with  old  friends 
who  were  my  buddies  in  the  First  World 
War.  I  am  proud  also  to  meet  the  young 
men  who  brought  new  glory  to  the  division 
in  the  Second  World  War. 

The  story  of  the  Thirty-fifth  Division  Is  to 
me  an  example  of  one  of  the  finest  features 
of  our  democracy.  This  was  a  National 
Guard  division.  Here  were  trained  civilians, 
ready  to  come  to  the  defense  of  their  coun- 
try. When  the  need  tu-cse  these  men.  and 
thousands  of  other  National  Guardsmen 
throughout  the  Nation,  answered  the  call — 
and  answered  on  time.  I  won't  go  so  far  as 
to  say  that  the  National  Guard  won  the  war. 
But  I  will  say  that  If  It  had  not  been  for  the 
National  Guard  and  the  Reserve  components 
of  our  armed  forces  the  story  would  have 
been  quite  different. 

Tou  and  I  have  shared  the  privilege  of 
serving  In  the  defense  of  cur  country.  Now 
that  the  fighting  Is  over,  we  have  an  equally 
great  prlvUege  to  serve  In  another  cause.  In 
time  of  war  we  worked  together  for  victory. 
Now  we  must  work  together  to  secure  the 
peace  and  the  blessings  which  that  victory 
has  made  possible. 

This  time  we  must  make  sure  that  the 
tragic  events  that  followed  the  First  World' 
War  are  not  repeated.  Looking  back,  the 
mistakes  that  were  made  in  the  years  fol- 
lowing the  First  World  War  are  so  obvious, 
and  their  consequences  were  so  terrible,  that 
there  can  be  no  excuse  for  repeating  them. 

Fortunately,  we  have  learned  from  that 
bitter  experience.  After  the  First  World  War 
the  chief  hope  for  keeping  the  peace  was  the 
League  of  Nations — the  great  dream  of  Wood- 
row  Wilson.  But  short-sighted  men  in  the 
United  States  blocked  our  entry  Into  the 
League,  and  It  never  recovered  from  that 
blow. 

This  time  the  United  States  took  a  leading 
part  in  oi-ganizing  the  United  Nations.  In 
spite  of  the  difficulties  it  has  run  into  the 
United  Kations  is  working.  And  we  are  de- 
termined to  make  it  succeed. 
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addition  to  learning  that  we  muat  co- 

wtth  other  nations  to  keep  the  peace. 

teamed  ■omethtng.  alao,  about  bow 

our  procperlty  at  bom*— «t  toast. 

of  us  hare.    As  a  result  of  the  boom  and 

of  tbe   lOaO's  and   the   1930*8.  we  have 

that  the  welfare  of  our  people  cannot 

ivlded.     The   farmer,   the  worklngman. 

the   businessman   prosper   together,   or 

go  down  together. 

present,  we  are  all  b\isy  and  our  econ- 
Is  prosperous.  But  that  prosperity  ran 
St  if  we  fall  to  safeguard  It.  Right  now 
threatened  by  inflation  and  by  the  high 
which  are  caualng  real  hardship  to 
ona  of  our  people. 

the  other  band,  our  prosperity  can  be 
1  itatned  and  greatly  Increased  If  we  act 
vision  and  courage.    This  Is  essential  for 
>wn  comfort  and  well-being.    It  Is  eassn- 
In  order  that  we  may  contribute  to 
Konomtc  recovery  of  other  nations,  to 
aecvu-e  world  peace. 
Consequently.   It  Is  with  a  sense  of  real 
that  I  apeak  to  you  tonight  about 
element  of  our  economy,  one  which  Is 
to  all  tbe  rest.    That  Is  Amerl- 
agriculture, 
you  remember  what  happened  to  the 
shortly  after  the  First  World  War? 
lure  most  of  you  do.    The  farmers  were 
>y  a  disastrous  slump, 
tboas  years  of  farm  depression,  farmers 
not  sell  their  crops  for  a  decent  price; 
could  not  pay  for  the  equipment  they 
:  they  could  not  provide  a  decent  liT> 
or  tbelr  families.     In  many  cases  they 
lost  their  farms  and  were  evicted  from 
hoaas  bacauss  they  could  not  keep  up 
iiBaqual  atniccl*. 

fact  that  farmers  were  unable  to  re- 

fully  from  this  slump  helped  to  brtnc{ 

great  depression  of  the  early  1930's 

carried    everybody — farmers,    workers. 

businessmen — down  together.    We  can  t 

happen  again,  and  If  I  have  anything 

with  It.  It  won't  happen  again! 

tbe  dismal  period  of  the  1930's  and 
larly  thirties,  farmers  and  the  Govern- 
have  ctxjperated  In  what  can  truly  be 
a  rebirth  of  .American  agriculture. 
most  of  the  Nation's  farmers  are  en- 
the  best  financial  position  they  have 
known.     Cash   farm   Income   last   year 
a  record   high  level  of  more  than 
.000.000.     rarm    mortgage    debt    has 
8fl  percent  since   1941.     Bank   de« 
and  savings  of  farmers  are  $32,000.  • 
tbe   highest   in  our   history, 
the  present  agricultural  prosperity 
partly  to  special  factors  In  the  postwar 
the  sound  farm  legislation  which 
Ifeen  adopted  since  1932  provides  a  much 
basis  :or  sustained  agricultural  pros- 
tban   we    have   ever   bad   before.    If 
hlnk  back  for  a  minute  to  1932.  you'll 
that   we   then   had   no  soll-con- 
program.    no    price-support    pro- 
no  school-lunch  program,  only  a  llm- 
research  program.     In  the  years  since 
time,  we  have  buUt  up  these  and  other 
farm  programs,  until  today  there  Is 
basis  for  further  agricultural  progress, 
even  though  most  of  our  farmers  are 
off  than  they  have  ever  been  before, 
are  concerned  !est  a  sudden  change 
result    1*^    tlie    bottom   falling   out   of 
prices,  as  It  did  in  1921. 
Amei'lcan   farmer   has  dons  a  great 
ou   Job  during  and  sinos  tbe  war. 
of  sbortAges  of  labor,  aoacblnery. 
.  and  many  other  materials,  he  has 
up     farm     output     to     meet     our 
ThLi  was  an  essential  contribution 
vflnnlng  tbe  war.  and  to  helping  world- 
recovery  after  the  war.     Our  farmers 
earned    the    right   to   real   protection 

a  postwar  slump. 
need  not— iind  wt  miat  not — allow  an 
dcprssBlon  to  happen.     This  is 
of  a  larger  problem — that  of  preventing 
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general  sconomlc  depressions.  I  believe  that 
ws  should  use  every  power  and  resource  of 
tbe  Oovernmeat  to  maintain  maitmrum  em- 
ployment, prodaetkm.  and  purcbaalng  power 
throughout  tbe  whole  economy.  I  believe 
that  a  most  vital  part  of  this  effort  must  be 
directed  toward  meeting  agricultural  prob- 
lema. 

We  need  action,  and  action  now.  to  make 
sure  that  cur  farmers  hold  the  gains  they 
have  made  since  1932.  and  that  we  move 
forward  with  the  Job  of  >rovldlng  a  future  of 
organized,  sustained,  realutlc  abundance  for 
American  agriculture. 

We  should  also  be  deeply  concerned  atmut 
the  many  farm  families  who  are  not  sharing 
fairly  In  the  progress  of  American  life. 

In  far  too  many  farm  communities,  boiu- 
Ing.  medical  services,  and  educational  facil- 
ities are  Inadequate.  Some  farmers  are  iso- 
lated by  poor  roads.  Some  still  do  not  have 
electricity. 

Here  again  we  need  action,  and  action  now. 
so  that  more  farm  areas  will  have  better 
housing,  adequate  health  services,  good 
schools  and  good  roads,  electricity,  and  all 
the  other  benefits  of  modern  living. 

I  believe  that  the  Federal  Oovemmcnt  has 
a  definite  part  to  play  In  building  for  lasting 
agricultural  prosperity  and  In  assisting  farm 
areas  to  obtain  better  living  standards.  Tbe 
sound  and  far-reaching  agricultural  legisla- 
tion we  now  have  constitutes  an  excellent 
basis  for  continued  progress.  But  we  do  need 
a  number  of  extensions  and  Improvemenu 
in  our  present  farm  programs. 

First,  the  Congress  should  provide  a  per- 
manent system  of  flexible  price  supports  for 
agricultural  conunoditles.  For  the  benefit 
of  farmers  and  of  the  whole  Nation,  we  need 
price  support  legislation  which  will  asaure 
reasonable  stability  of  farm  Income  while 
encouraging  desirable  adjustments  in  pro- 
duction. 

Tbe  wartime  legislation  for  price  support 
programs  will  expire  next  December.  It 
must  be  replaced.  Farmers  right  now  don't 
know  what  to  expect  In  the  case  of  crops  that 
go  beyond  the  end  of  the  year,  including  the 
important  winter  wheat  crop. 

I  believe  that  the  American  farmer  has  the 
right  to  expect  his  Government  to  prevent 
the  prices  of  farm  commodities  from  falling 
to  rulnotis  levels. 

I  believe  also  that  the  entire  Nation  should 
be  protected  against  the  wide  swings  In  farm 
prices  that  have  contributed  in  the  past  to 
economic  Insecurity  for  all  of  us. 

A  second  Important  program  for  the  future 
of  American  agrlculttire  Is  that  of  soil  con- 
servation. Our  present  soU-conservatlon 
program  must  be  vigorously  supported  and 
rapidly  extended. 

We  have  been  preaching  conservation  In 
this  country  for  more  than  40  years,  but  It 
was  not  until  the  1930's  that  we  t>egan  to 
make  Important  progrees  in  conserving  the 
soil — the  most  basic  of  all  our  resources. 
Today  the  soil-conservation  program  is  going 
strong.  We  have  come  to  realise  more  and 
more  the  vital  necessity  for  protecting  the 
thin  layer  of  top  sod  which  sustains  our 
national  life.  Throughout  the  country, 
farmers  have  organized  2.000  soil-conserva- 
tloa  districts  to  push  this  work  forward,  and 
the  operators  of  nearly  3,000.000  farms  are 
cooperating  today  In  the  agricultural -conser- 
vation program. 

But  I  dont  think  we  should  be  satisfied 
until  every  acre  of  farm  land  In  the  United 
States  Is  being  properly  managed  so  that 
Its  fertility  will  be  permanently  maintained. 
We  must  not.  through  ignorance  or  misguid- 
ed economy,  lose  any  more  of  our  vital  soil 
resources. 

As  a  third  element  of  major  Importance 
to  agricultural  profl(>erity.  we  must  take 
steps  to  maintain  adeqtiate  markets  for  farm 
products  and  to  Improve  the  methods  of  dis- 
tributing them  to  consumers. 


Tbe  principal  market  for  our  farm  prod- 
ucts is  here  at  home,  among  the  American 
people.  Tbe  beat  aasurance  of  farm  pros- 
perity, therefore.  Is  general  prosperltj  for 
the  whole  country. 

But.  aside  from  doing  all  It  can  to  aiwure 
general  prosperity,  the  Federal  Government 
should  take  specific  steps  to  maintain  strong 
and  steady  fsrm  markets.  For  example,  we 
need  to  press  forward  with  our  research  pro- 
gram to  develop  new  uses  for  farm  prod- 
ucts. We  most  also  continue  to  take  stepa. 
In  cooperation  with  other  government!,  to 
•neouisffe  export  markets  for  many  of  our 
Important  farm  eommodittes. 

American  farmers  cannot  expect  to  be 
prosperous  If  our  trade  with  other  nations 
Is  stranglsd  by  high  tariffs  and  other  trade 
barriers.  In  this  regard,  the  most  Important 
step  we  can  take  U  to  extend  the  Reciprocal 
Trade  AgreemenU  Act  for  3  years  In  Its  prea« 
ent  form. 

We  have  a  great  opportunity,  also,  to  de- 
velop programs  which  wUl  help  to  usure 
stable  markeu  for  the  producu  of  our  fiu-ms 
and  at  the  same  time  will  Improve  the  health 
and  the  diets  of  our  people.  The  exce'lent 
school-liuich  program  which  has  been  worked 
out  In  recent  years,  for  example,  shoull  be 
strengthened  and  extended. 

I  believe  that  we  should  alao  start  now 
to  develop  a  practical  plan  for  safeguard- 
ing the  dleu  of  low-income  families.  Ws 
should  have  such  a  plan  ready  all  the  time 
on  a  stand-by  basis,  to  be  put  Into  opei^tlon 
on  short  notice  In  case  of  need.  We  must 
never  again  allow  Americans  to  go  hungry 
while  agricultural  surpluses  are  going  to 
waste. 

Both  farmers  and  consumers  will  be  btlped 
by  continued  Improvements  In  the  distribu- 
tion of  farm  commodities.  We  all  have  the 
right  to  expect  reasonable  efficiency  and 
minimum  waste  In  processing,  transporting. 
and  distributing  farm  products.  And  we 
nave  the  right  to  expect  a  reasonable  rela- 
tionship between  the  price  the  farmer  re- 
ceives for  his  commodities  and  the  price  the 
constuner  must  pay  for  them. 

I  believe  very  strongly  that  the  Oovjrn- 
ment  should  continue  to  encourage  farm  co- 
operatives. Cooperatives  have  proved  their 
usefulness  and  their  right  of  survival  ;n  a 
free-enterprise  system.  But  they  are  under 
hemrj  attack.  Some  people,  through  aelfish- 
nees  or  lack  of  foresight,  seek  to  destroy  co- 
operatives or  limit  their  effectiveness.  We 
must  stand  firm  agaliut  these  attacks. 

I  have  spoken  of  price  supports,  soil  con- 
servation, and  marketing  and  distribution. 
The  fourth  major  element  which  I  believe 
should  continue  to  be  s  psrt  of  our  national 
agricultural  program  la  thU:  The  Federal 
Government  should  assist  farmers  In  meet- 
ing special  problems  of  their  occupar.lon. 
Just  ss  It  gives  assistance  to  other  great  seg- 
mehts  of  our  population. 

I  have  recommended  to  the  Congres.i  for 
example,  measxires  to  provide  better  health 
services  to  farm  communities,  and  measures 
to  help  farm  families  get  better  houses.  Bet- 
ter roads  should  be  provided  in  many  agrl- 
culttiral  areas.  We  should  go  forward  with 
rural  electrification  as  rapidly  as  possible  to 
bring  the  blessings  of  electricity— and  they 
are  real  blessings— to  the  farms  which  they 
have  not  yet  reached. 

All  the  measures  I  have  been  discussing 
tonight  are  sound,  practical  steps  needed  to 
assure  the  future  welfare  of  American  agri- 
culture. They  represent  no  great  change  In 
our  national  policy,  but  Instead  are  designed 
to  Improve  and  build  upon  tbu  sound  founda- 
tion we  already  have. 

A  number  of  the  measures  I  have  been 
talking  about  need  to  be  enacted  Into  law. 
Since  the  beginning  of  the  Eightieth  Con- 
gress, in  January  1947,  I  have  been  recom- 
mending action  on  this  necessary  legislation. 
The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  has  presented 
the  program  In  detail  to  tbe  Congress  on  a 
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number  of  occasions.  The  Congress  has  con- 
sidered It,  and  studied  It.  and  weighed  It.  and 
pondered  It.  But  the  Congress  has  not  acted 
on  It. 

We  must  not  give  up  hope.  There  is  still 
time  for  the  Congress  to  act.  I  am  sure  that 
American  farmers  Join  me  in  the  wish  that 
the  Congress  will  not  leave  Washington  with- 
out passing  the  farm  legislation  we  need. 

Here  In  Nebraska  a  few  weeks  ago  there  was 
a  primary  election.  A  lot  of  prominent  poli- 
ticians were  Interested  In  the  outcome  cf 
that  election.  It  happens  that  Nebraska  is 
jiutly  famous  as  a  great  Independent  farm 
State,  in  the  heart  of  the  agricultural  region 
of  the  Middle  West — the  Breadbasket  of  the 
Nation  and  of  the  world.  Bo.  these  prominent 
politicians  get  the  Idea  that  they  should  come 
out  here  to  Nebraska  and  make  farm  speeches. 
And  that's  what  they  did. 

They  came  and  said  they  were  for  the  farm- 
ers; they  said  they  were  for  a  farm  program; 
and  they  said  they  were  for  the  enactment  of 
legislation  needed  for  tbe  farm  program. 
Mow.  I  must  confess  to  you  that  these  same 
politicians  have  great  Influence  with  the 
present  Congress.  So  I  think  we  might  prop- 
erly ask,  "Why  doesnt  Congress  act?" 

I  believe  that  Is  a  fair  question.  I  believe 
the  time  has  passed  when  a  man  can  be  for 
a  farm  program  when  he  Is  In  the  West  and 
against  a  farm  program  when  he  Is  In  the 
East.  If  everybody  is  in  favor  of  a  farm  pro- 
gram, now  is  the  time  for  the  Congress  to  act. 

We  have  It  within  our  power  to  bring  sound 
and  lasting  prosperity  to  our  farms  and  to 
improve  the  standard  of  living  here  In  our 
own  country  and  in  other  countries. 

This  is  tbe  course  we  must  follow  to  build 
for  our  futiu-e  and  to  make  our  full  contri- 
bution to  peace  and  freedom  in  the  world. 


Tbe  Swedish  Invasion 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDWIN  C.  JOHNSON 

or  coLoaAoo 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  June  14  (legislative  day  of 
Tuesday,  June  1),  1948 

Mr.  JOHNSON  Of  Colorado.  Mr. 
President,  on  Sunday,  June  13, 1  had  the 
honor  of  addressing  the  Swedish  Centen- 
nial Mass  Rally  at  the  Coliseum  in 
Detroit,  Mich.,  on  the  stibject  of  The 
Swedish  Invasion.  -lis  Royal  Highness 
Prince  Bertil,  of  Sweden,  was  present  as 
were  Lieutenant  Governor  Keyes  of 
Michigan  and  Mayor  Van  Antwerp  of 
Detroit. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  insert  my 
address  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

THS  SWEDISH   INVASION 

The  eyes  of  the  Sweden  have  been  turned 
toward  America  for  hundreds  of  years. 
Shortly  after  the  landing  of  the  Mayflower, 
hardy  sons  of  Sweden  had  established  suc- 
cessful colonies  on  the  Delaware  River  near 
Wilmington.  And  long  centuries  before 
that,  the  Vikings  visited  North  America  and 
left  historic  marks  on  this  side  of  the  At- 
lantic In  many  places  to  bear  mute  witness 
to  their  seagoing  exploits  and  their  wild, 
unconquerable  spirit.  Important  and  inter- 
esting as  these  ancient  things  may  be.  pres- 
ently we  are  concerned  with  more  common- 
place, more  Important,  and  more  recent  ad- 
ventures of  tbe  plucky  Swedes. 


This  historic  year  of  1948  marks  the  one- 
hundredth  anniversary  of  the  beginning  of 
the  Invasion  of  the  Middle  West  by  the 
Swedes.  And  we  are  assembled  here  today 
to  observe  that  important  event.  These  In- 
vaders were  not  noisy,  colorful  buccaneers. 
They  came,  not  armed  with  guns,  but  with 
plot's.  They  came,  not  clothed  in  military 
armor;  they  came  with  stout  hearts  and 
eager  hands  and  set  about  their  task  of 
conquest.  The  Invaders  came,  not  to  take, 
but  to  give;  not  to  destroy,  but  to  build. 
And  especially  do  I  emphasize  this  point — 
they  came  not  In  the  tisual  manner  to  ride 
roughshod  over  helpless  natives;  they  came 
in  ever-increasing  numbers  to  create  out  of 
a  magnificent  wilderness  comfortable  homes 
and  richer  living  conditions  for  their  loved 
ones. 

They  were  not  adventurers  out  on  a  lark  in 
pursuit  of  quick  riches,  romance,  and  thrills; 
they  were  plain  people  with  a  strange  light 
In  their  eyes,  searching  for  a  new  home 
where  their  children's  children  might  have 
a  better  chance.  They  brought  with  them 
their  Bibles  and  their  humble  religious 
reverence  and  they  brought  with  them  habits 
of  thrift  and  Industry  Ingrained  In  them 
through  the  bleak  centuries.  They  sought 
not  something  lor  nothing.  WUllngness  to 
perform  hard  work  was  their  stock-in-trade, 
and  an  opportunity  to  prove  their  worthiness 
their  principal  objective.  History  records 
that  they  received  what  they  sought  In  full 
measure. 

In  those  days,  what  America  needed  most 
was  men  with  skill  and  brawn,  and  especially 
brawn,  to  clear  the  land,  drain  the  swamps, 
build  cities,  and  man  Infant  Industries. 
Therefore,  the  welcome  sign  was  out  to  these 
men  from  the  north,  and  the  lowly  Immi- 
grants of  100  years  ago,  to  whom  we  pay 
tribute  today,  made  the  most  of  It 

When  my  mother  was  9  years  of  age  she 
came  to  America  in  an  old-fashioned  sailing 
vessel.  It  took  her  6  weeks  to  cross  the 
Atlantic.  My  father  worked  his  way  across 
on  a  tramp  freighter  and  migrated  to  Ullnols 
when  a  young  man.  With  the  pennies  he 
earned  through  arduous  toll,  he  brought  to 
this  land  of  opportunity,  one  by  one,  his 
large  family  of  younger  brothers  and  sisters. 
One  can  hardly  believe  that  100  years  ago 
some  of  these  present-day  beautiful  and  fer- 
tile Illinois  farms  were  malaria-infested 
swamps  covered  with  heavy  imdergrowth. 
My  father  almost  lost  his  life  with  malaria, 
but  he  didn't  give  up.  When  I  visit  those  fer- 
tile acres  I  try  to  imagine  how  they  appeared 
In  their  virgin  state  to  my  determined  father, 
I  am  Intensely  prcud  that  he  had  the  hardi- 
hood, the  vision,  and  the  Judgment  to  pio- 
neer In  their  conquest,  and  that  It  was  he 
who  first  brought  them  into  the  service  ol 
mankind. 

Yes,  my  father  was  bom  across  the  sea. 
but  I  have  never  known  anyone,  regardless 
of  where  he  might  have  been  born,  who  had 
more  respect  and  devotion  for  the  American 
flag,  the  American  Constitution,  and  the 
American  institutions  of  freedom.  No  one 
could  love  a  country  more  than  he  loved  the 
land  of  his  adoption.  In  respect  to  these 
things,  I  think  of  him  as  a  typical  Swede. 

I  do  not  want  to  leave  the  impression  that 
the  Swedes  alone  subdued  the  Middle  West. 
Such  is  not  the  fact.  Native  American  pio- 
neers from  the  Atlantic  seaboard  were  push- 
ing farther  and  farther  west  constantly,  and 
strong,  thrifty  men  and  women  from  all  of 
Europe  had  a  heroic  part  in  the  gigantic 
enterprise  of  subduing  that  wild  tid  tre- 
mendous area.  The  Swedes  were  only  a  part 
of  this  great  movement,  but  they  played 
their  part  exceptionally  well. 

I  do  want  to  make  the  point,  however,  that 
no  foreign  element  or  group  blended  into  the 
American  pattern  more  naturally  and  more 
efTectiveiy  than  did  those  hardy  Swedes.  The 
first      generation      became      thoroughgoing 


Americans  over  night,  and  the  second  geher- 
ation  is  as  American  as  Yankee  Doodle.  For- 
tunately, the  new  generations  of  SvredeJdid 
not  lose  their  forbears*  splendid  attrlbijtes 
of  thrift.  Industry,  and  deep  rtjllglous  faith. 

No  nation  in  all  history  has  encouraged 
without  prejudice  and  on  equal  terms  •  the 
mingling  of  so  many  races  and  peoples  wkth- 
in  its  borders  as  has  America.  Truly,  ihis 
coimtry  Is  the  melting  pot  of  mankind.  .The 
traditional  hates,  century-old  Iwundary  idls- 
putes,  bitter  national  Jealousies  and  Con- 
stant clashing,  so  common  in  Europe's  strug- 
gling nations,  have  had  no  counterpart  here. 

Instead,  the  Scandinavian  policies  of  Uve- 
and-let-live,  which  they  developed  and  f>er- 
fected  across  the  sea.  have  prevailed  ampng;^ 
all  peoples  here.  In  a  large  part  this  accotinta 
for  the  tremendous  progress  in  Industry^  in 
the  arts,  and  especially  in  social  welfare 
which  America  has  made  In  the  past  ccntUry. 

It  would  require  a  long  report  to  list  all 
of  the  physical  and  material  blessings  which 
sprang  from  the  loins  of  these  men  ^d 
women  from  the  Land  of  the  Midnight  feun 
during  the  past  hundred  years.  They  built 
substantial  homes,  productive  farms,  splen- 
did school  and  church  buildings,  yet  the  l-eal 
contribution  of  these  Immigrants  has  been 
spiritual  rather  than  material.  Ttxey 
brought  something  along  with  them  which 
America  must  IncorjwDrate  into  Its  very  soul, 
and  which  all  the  world  must  acquire  for  its 
cwn  salvation.  Sweden  fought  its  last  war 
many  years  ago.  For  centxiries  Scandi- 
navians have  lived  In  peaceful  dignity  and 
with  mutual  respect  for  all  other  peoples. 
All  differences  and  disputes  have  been  ire- 
solved  by  them  across  the  conference  table. 
They  have  mastered  mankind's  hardest  »nd 
most  vital  task— that  of  living  together  with 
all  peoples  on  a  friendly,  cooperative  basl|^. 

A  generous  God  has  given  mankind  a  gjbod 
earth,  but  criminal  selfishness  and  down- 
right meanness  have  kept  man  from  mBk- 
Ing  the  most  of  it.  Instead  of  friendly 
cooperation,  war  and  conquest  have  been.hU 
practice.  Everywhere  we  have  a  few  ctea- 
tures  in  human  form  who  would  rather  Irob 
than  work.  We  have  had  political  heads  of 
governments,  too.  who  craved  the  wealtlj  of 
their  neighbors  and  who  attempted  to  seize 
it  by  force  of  arms.  It  cost  civilization  mjjcb 
blood  and  treasure  In  World  War  II  to  deijose 
three  such  vicious  rulers.  Criminal  tyrants 
who  stage  wars  of  conquest  must  be  taught 
by  certain  destruction  that  such  methlcds 
will  not  wor'  anywhere  any  more,  tnd 
peoples  must  be  taught  that  they  follow  s^jch 
leaders  at  their  own  peril.  The  United  States 
was  compelled  by  circumstances  whichj  It 
could  not  control  to  do  the  Job  of  spanong 
which  was  required. 

One  would  be  stimned  beyond  expression 
if  some  morning  he  were  to  reftd  in  his  paper 
that  Michigan  had  declared  war  on  Wis- 
consin. All  would  be  shocked  if  anyone 
even  cuggested  the  remotest  possibility  of 
such  a  ridiculous  thing.  There  Is  no  nxire 
logic  for  a  war  between  Russia  and  ihe 
United  States  today  than  for  a  war  between 
Michigan  and  Wisconsin.  Texas  and  Colo- 
rado are  good  neighbors.  Their  citizens 
travel  back  and  forth  across  their  respective 
borders  with  full  confidence  and  mutpal 
esteem.  There  isn't  even  one  lawsuit  pend- 
ing between  those  two  States.  Their  peoples 
mingle  with  one  another  on  the  most  friendly 
terms.  Texans  may  sing  "The  Eyes  of  Tejtes 
Are  Upon  You,"  and  Coloradans  ml^ht 
warble  with  deep  feeling  and  patriotic  fervor 
"Where  the  Silvery  Colorado  Wends  Its  W^." 
but  there  the  rivalry  ends.  The  States^  of 
the  Union  have  learned  to  live  In  peace  with 
one  another  as  do  the  Scandinavian  cotin- 
trles,  without  a  hint  of  trouble  of  any  kind. 
Nations  everywhere  must  learn  that  Inipjor- 
tant  art,  and  be  he!pful  to  one  another, 
instead  of  planniiig  organized  murder  across 
their  fccrders.  1 
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more   than   35   percent  of  all   the 
peopld  of  Swedish  descent  In  the  world  are 
MUd  t^  live  In  the  United  States.     They  are 
a  gift  to  Americas  noble  eipertment 
But  that  gift,  overwhelming 
Is.   left    the   mother  country    iielt&er 
nor  denuded.    To  the  contrary.  It 
case  of  "Casting  thy  bread  upon 
ters"  and  having  It  return  a  hundred- 
Sweden  s     generoiu     contribution     to 
of  the  cream  of  her  manpower  baa 
both   countries   stronger.     Sweden    Is 
the  most   progressive,   efBclent   and 
democracies  In  the  world  today. 
Irlfluence  on  Sweden  of  the  migrants  she 
f  >rth  helped  accomplish  this  fortunate 
Inspired    letters    to    the    old 
praising  the  kind  of  democracy  they 
here,  did  not  go  unnoticed, 
n.   quick   to  tm  tb»  MlVMItaff**  of 
er  Industrial,  itfrteialturtl.  MCtal,  and 
methods   of   America,   reeetvod   all 
loos    of    impT'ivement    and    progreaa 
eomlnk  from  this  side  with  open  arms.    Yea, 
■w«de ).  In  her  march  toward  better  things, 
bM  b^h  greatly  Influenced  by  the  United 
but    the    United   tutM   haa   bam 
Influenced  by  9mdtm  Alao.    For  beHi 
It  has  bean  a  two-way  street.    Each 
stronger  because  of  the  other.    To- 
two  natloos  are  closer  together  in 
I  leals.  wholMome  principles,  and  sound 
than   ar«    the   United   States   and 
The   lowly  Immigrants  who  came 
shores,  poor  In  worldly  goods,  but  rich 
e    and    character,    have    bridged    the 
I  ap  across  the  Atlantic,  and  have  made 
two    nations    comrades    In    the    great 
to   convert   the  world   to   law   and 
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before   World    War   11   broke   out. 
s  foremost  businessman  and  Indus- 
vlslted  all  parts  of  Europe.     He  was 
by  what  he  found  in  Sweden 
Invtted  me  to  lunch  to  tell  me  about 
spoke  of  the  cleanliness  of  the  people, 
t|helr    thrift.    Integrity,    and    efficiency. 
I  thrtUed  by  the  orderliness  and  the 
and    tranquillity   he   found    on   every 
He  noted  the  stability  of  the  Swedish 
and    their    tolerance,    patience,    and 
temperament.     He  commented  most 
on   the  fact   that   there  were  very 
people  and  fewer  rich   In  Sweden, 
d   that   of  all   the   countries   he   had 
Sweden    made    the   best    impression 
It  took  centuries  of  Christian  cul- 
bring  about  such  a  happy  situation, 
of   the   three   main   purposes  of   this 
celebration  Is  to  preserve  the  rec- 
documents  of   the   history   of   the 
Swedish    migration    to    America.      A 
objective,  to  be  sure.     Comlnii  gen- 
curlous  atxiut  such  things,  should 
for  out  of  these  homely  experiences 
and    hardships    they    will    gain 
and  high  resolve.    But  museums 
things  and  carry  with  them  the 
of  the  past  tense  and  the  feel- 
the  whole  thing  Is  accomplished. 
to   think   of   the   Invasion   of   the 
as  a  living,  enduring,  and  continuing 
t^e      Great  things  have  been  accom- 
whlch  enlist  our  heartiest  commen- 
and  swell  our  pride,  but  there  remains 
1  or    the   descendants  of   these   Swedes 
What  has  happened  Is  prologue.    The 
tksk  remains, 
world  today  is  torn  by  dissension  and 
war    III   at   this    very   hour   is   a   real 
Militarism  and  the  most  devastating 
rase    of    ail    history    u   plaguing 
everywhere    and    destroying    the 
of  every  country  of  the  world. 
t  CongH'eas  Is  appropriating  four 
M  much  money  for  rearmament  as  the 
our  annual  educational  bUl  for  all 
I.  public  and  private,  from  the  kln- 
in  through  the  highest  college  course, 
times  the  annual  cost  of  all  formal 
In   the   United   States   goes   Into 


our  current  armament  race.  We  are  told 
that  next  year  the  cost  of  our  lillltary  Kstab- 
llshmenU  will  go  up  3S  percent,  and  the  fol- 
lowing year  another  very  substantial  In- 
creaae  will  be  Imposed  upon  our  taipayera 
for  the  military. 

Feverishly,  we  are  turning  out  atomic 
bombs.  Pevertahly,  American  sclentlsta  ars 
trying  to  Increase  sU-bundred(old  the  po- 
tency of  the  atomic  bombs  we  have  already 
manufactured.  FeverUhly.  Russia  Is  grow- 
ing bacteria  cultures  to  be  used  on  us. 

Atomic  and  bacteriological  warfare  la 
aimed  directly  at  noncombatants.  It  Is  said 
now  that  the  safest  place  In  the  next  war  will 
be  in  uniform.  Women  and  children  living 
In  large  cities  will  be  the  targets  of  the  next 
war.  It  la  planned  now  to  burn  millions  of 
them  to  a  crisp.  The  brutality  of  world 
war  III  U  too  ghastly  and  monstrous  to  con- 
template, and  yet  Amsrleans  who  should 
know  better  are  talkinf  of  a  preventive  war. 
That  Is  why  I  am  not  much  SMlUd  about 
mussums  today.  Unless  we  oan  Mop  tbu 
trend  toward  war,  records  and  history  ars 
'  not  Important. 

All  of  us  have  been  thrilled  with  the  prog- 
ress Count  Folks  Bernadutte.  of  Sweden,  la 
making  in  bringing  abcut  a  truce  In  the 
Holy  Land.  Hu  patience,  determination, 
and  understanding  are  getting  results. 

It  will  take  exactly  that  kind  of  a  firm  but 
friendly  approach  to  resolve  the  differences 
between  Washington  and  Moscow.  The 
present  dangerous  developments  must  not 
continue.  The  stakes  are  great.  The  way  la 
dark.  Civilization  hangs  in  the  balance.  In 
the  name  of  the  men  and  women  of  Swedish 
descent  in  America,  I  call  upon  the  Mother 
Country  to  provide  the  leadership  to  save 
the  world  from  Impending  disaster. 

It  Is  my  fervent  hope  and  my  earnest 
prayer  that  Sweden  will  assume  this  leader- 
ship and  that  she  will  bring  the  great  powers 
to  the  realization  that  there  must  not  be 
another  world  war.  I  have  faith  that  her 
iron  men.  with  their  deep  humanitarian  In- 
atlncts  and  well-balanced  minds,  will  work 
thU  thing  out  and  save  the  world  As  an 
American  descendant  of  the  Swedish  •Inva- 
alou"  I  plead  with  them  to  do  so. 
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Salute  die  Flaf 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HARLEY  M.  KILGORE 

or  WEST  vnrciNU 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  June  14  (legislatire  day  of 
Tuesday,  June  1).  1948 

Mr.  KILGORE.  Mr.  President,  inas- 
much as  this  is  Flag  Day.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  printed  In  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record  an  original  poem 
entitled  "Salute  the  Flag."  written  by 
Karl  Vass.  a  man  with  whom  I  served. 

There  t)ein«  no  objection,  the  poem 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

SALtrrx  THE  nao 
(By  Karl  Vass) 
Along  the  street  the  Colors  come 
With  marching  men  and  fife  and  drum: 

Si^te  the  flag! 
With  colors  white  and  blue  and  red — 
A  living  symbol  of  the  dead 
Who  died  that  It  might  live  Instead: 
Salute  the  flag! 

Police  patrolmen  of  the  day 
In  V-formatlon  lead  the  way: 
Salute  the  flag! 


The  people  come  from  far  and  wids. 
And  Una  the  streeu  on  either  side. 
And  all  with  patriotic  prids 
Salute  the  flag! 

The  bands  are  finest  ever  seen— 
The  Army,  Navy  and  Marine: 

Salute  the  flag! 
The  men  who  man  our  planes  and  tanks 
And  battleships,  are  In  the  ranks — 
True  sons  of  Dixie,  and  the  Yanks 

Salute  the  flag  I 

The  general  leads  the  big  parade 

With  admirals  trimmed  In  golden  braid: 

Salute  the  flag! 
The  colonel  leads  the  Cavalry. 
Prancing  ahead  of  the  Infantry. 
Supported  by  Artillery; 

Salute  the  Oaf  I 

Our  sailor  boys  from  ships  at  tea 
Have  formed  a  marching  company; 

Salute  the  flag! 
And  with  them,  fresh  from  foreign  scenes, 
Prom  Iceland  to  the  Philippines, 
Our  soldler-sallars.  ths  Marines; 

Salute  the  flag! 
Our  airmen  from  the  acure  blue 
Have  come  to  earth  to  Join  us,  too; 

Br  lute  the  flag! 
With  other  airmen  in  the  air. 
O'er  land  and  sea  and  everywhere. 
They  keep  Old  Olory  flying  there; 

Salute  the  flag! 

And  there  come  Middles  dressed  In  blue 
Who  may  some  day  be  admirals,  too; 

Salute  the  flag! 
The  West  Point  boys  are  marching  by. 
Erect  and  handsome,  youthful,  shy. 
Who  nobly  live  and  bravely  die; 

Salute  the  flag! 
And  that?     Why.  that's  the  Medical  Corps 
With  doctors  and  pretty  nurses  galore; 

Salute  the  flag! 
They're  soldiers,  too,  and  Just  aa  brave. 
Who  would  our  wounded  heroes  save 
From  pain  and  anguish  and  the  grave; 

Salute  the  flag! 
The  Legion  sends  a  company 
Of  veterana  afld  auxiliary; 

Salute  the  flag! 
And  other  veterans  ride  In  cars. 
With  medals  and  with  battle  scars. 
And  mothers  wearing  golden  stara; 

Salute  the  flag  I 
How  proudly  march  the  Waves  and  Waca 
Who  follow  In  our  heroes'  tracks; 

Salute  the  flag! 
The  loyal  Scouu  are  on  the  way. 
Mere  lads  and  laaales  fresh  from  pla>. 
Who  do  a  kind  ^eed  every  day; 

Salute  the  flag! 
Along  the  street  the  Colors  go. 
Our  hearts  are  high,  oiir  voices  low. 

Salute  the  flag! 
It  makes  a  freeman  of  the  slave. 
Protects  our  ships  upon  the  wave. 
And  follows  the  hero  to  his  grave; 

God  bless  our  flag! 
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Price  Control 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

(V 

HON.  LEO  ISACSON 

or  NXW  TOIK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVBS 
Monday,  June  14.  1948 

Mr.  ISACSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  clock 
Is  ticking  away  the  hours  and  minutes 
toward  the  end  of  the  Eightieth  Con- 
fress.  Will  it  be  said  of  this  Congrtsa 
that  It  sat  for  2  years,  through  tv/o  regu- 
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]Ar  sessions  and  one  special  session,  and 
failed  to  accomplish  the  most  Important 
Job  before  it?  Mr,  Speaker,  the  greatest 
challenge  faced  by  Congress  and  the  ad- 
ministration since  the  war  ended  has 
been  inflation.  I  charge  that,  far  from 
meeting  this  challenge,  the  two  old 
parties  and  their  representatives  in  and 
out  of  Congress  have  catered  shamefully 
to  the  interests  of  the  profiteers  and 
Ignored  the  welfare  of  the  people. 

Let  uf  look  at  the  record.  It  was  a 
Democratic  President,  Mr.  Truman,  who 
took  the  safety  catch  off  the  antl-lnfla- 
tlon  lid  when  he  removed  the  excess- 
profits  tax  at  the  end  of  the  war.  Make 
noAilstake  about  It:  No  one  in  the  United 
States  had  an  interest  in  causing  infla- 
tion except  those  who  stood  to  profit  by  It. 

And  how  they  have  profited.  At  the 
end  of  1947.  corporation  profits  before 
taxes  were  running  at  the  rate  of  $32,- 
000,000.000  a  year.  That  Is  five  times 
the  profit  the  corporations  made  In  1939, 
before  the  war.  For  every  dollar  the 
corporations  were  paying  their  employees 
at  the  end  of  1947,  the  corporations  paid 
themselves  and  their  executives  about  46 
cents.  That  is  what  it  amounts  to 
when  you  realize  that  corporations  wages 
and  salaries  were  about  $80,000,000,000  a 
year,  while  profits  and  ofDcers'  salaries 
totaled  about  $37,000,000,000. 

Once  the  safety  catch  was  off,  the  lid 
flew  up.  This  time  it  was  the  Repub- 
lican leadership  in  Congress,  in  the 
spring  of  1P46.  which  mangled  the  OPA 
Act  until  only  a  shadow  of  price  control 
was  left.  It  does  not  take  a  very  long 
memory  to  recall  that  some  of  the  leaders 
of  the  Republican  Party  nearly  came  to 
blows  over  who  should  have  the  honor 
of  best  serving  the  National  Association 
of  Manufacturers  In  killing  OPA.  Nor 
have  the  housewives  forgotten  that  as 
the  Republican  Congress  ripped  out  the 
controls  which  protected  the  people  from 
the  profiteers,  the  public  was  assured 
through  full-page  ads  that  with  OPA  re- 
moved, prices  will  quickly  adjust  them- 
selves through  free  competition  to  levels 
that  consumers  are  willing  to  pay.  One 
GOP  Member  of  the  upper  Hoase  even 
predicted  on  June  12,  1946.  that  without 
price  control,  meat  will  cost  less  than 
today.  I  wonder  If  this  gentleman,  and 
the  Repubhcan-Democratic  bipartisan 
coalition  which  voted  with  him  for  emas- 
culation of  price  control,  can  hear  the 
angry  murmurs  of  the  people  over  the 
fact  that  meat  prices  are  today  double 
what  they  were  in  June  1C46? 

The  game  of  ticktacktoe  with  inflation 
continued.  Even  the  shadow  of  price 
control  was  too  much  for  President  Tru- 
man. On  October  14, 1946.  he  yielded  to 
meat-packer  pressure  and  decor  trolled 
meats.  On  Novemt)er  10,  1946.  he  re- 
moved all  controls  except  those  on  rents, 
sugar,  and  rice.  The  lid  was  really  off. 
By  April  1948,  wholesale  prices  had  risen 
45  percent  above  June  1946.  Consumers' 
prices  had  risen  27  percent.  These  price 
rises  are  today  costing  consumers  $37,- 
000.000.000  a  year  over  what  they  would 
have  spent  if  OP/  controls  had  remained. 

Figures  are  dL  .1.  lifeless  things.  But 
the  reality  beh  nd  .he  figures  is  of  flesh- 
and-biood  human  beings.  It  is  because 
ol   them   that   Inflation   is   so   serious. 


These  price  rises  are  not  just  percent- 
ages. They  mean  that  millions  of  our 
people  are  being  deprived  of  the  neces- 
sities of  life— of  milk,  of  shoes,  of  medical 
care,  of  education  and  recreation,  of  the 
opportunities  to  live  in  elementary 
decency. 

Members  of  this  House  have  warned  in 
recent  weeks  against  the  evils  of  "total- 
itarian dictatorship,"  but  does  it  never 
occur  to  them,  as  they  seek  to  black-out 
freedom  of  thought  in  this  country,  that 
their  action — or  Inaction — on  price  con- 
trol has  all  the  effects  on  the  American 
people  of  a  dictatorship?  Let  me  quote 
to  you  from  the  maKazinc  '48,  concern- 
ing the  effects  of  Inflation  on  a  worker 
named  Jeff  Logan : 

If  a  dictator  came  ^long  and  conflacated 
Jeff's  savings,  cut  hU  standard  of  living  In 
half,  took  away  bis  oar  and  his  camera, 
yanked  out  his  t«l«plKm«  and  radio,  limitad 
hla  entertainment  to  five  or  six  movies  a 
year,  denied  his  wife  an  operation,  and  for- 
bade her  to  have  another  child,  Jeff  Logan 
would  rear  up  on  bis  hind  legs  and  fight 
back.  Rising  prices  have  done  these  things 
and  more  to  Jeff  and  his  family. 

High  prices  are  costing  each  working 
family  hundreds  of  dollars  a  year  in  lost 
purchaising  power.  Average  manufac- 
turing wages  in  April  1948  were  close  to 
$52  a  week.  That  seems  like  an  improve- 
ment over  the  best  wartime  wages — 
$47.50  in  January  1945.  But  consumers' 
prices  are  at  least  33  percent  higher  now. 
To  maintain  the  standard  of  living  he 
had  in  January  1945  an  average  worker 
needs  $63  a  week  now.  He  has  $52.  So 
he  is  losing  about  $570  a  year — even  if 
he  works  full  time. 

A  cut  in  standard  of  living  is  a  men- 
ace to  the  health  of  our  people.  Even 
before  this  inflation  began  American 
workers  were  losing  around  600,000,000 
man-days  a  year  due  to  illness  and  acci- 
dent— about  40  times  the  average  days 
lost  through  strikes  in  the  10  years  be- 
fore the  war. 

A  cut  in  living  standards  Is  a  menace 
to  the  stability  of  our  economy.  It  means 
our  people  are  using  up  their  savings, 
goi»g  into  debt  to  buy  necessities,  and 
cutting  down  their  purchases  of  these  and 
all  other  kinds  of  goods.  As  the  Journal 
of  Commerce  observed  some  months  ago, 
"What  we  don't  like  about  the  present 
business  picture  is  the  fact  that  the  vol- 
ume of  pnit  retail  sales  is  showing  a  per- 
sistent downtrend.  If  more  goods  are  l)e- 
ing  produced  than  sold,  that  cannot  go 
on  forever." 

There  is  a  law  of  physics  which  applies 
equally  in  economics:  What  goes  up  must 
come  down;  and  the  higher  inflation  goes, 
the  farther  it  must  fall.  The  last  time  it 
fell  we  had  15  million  unemployed. 

A  lot  of  lip  service  has  been  paid  to 
this  situation.  But  lip  service  won't  stop 
inflationary  profiteering.  It  was  way 
back  on  October  23,  1947,  that  President 
Truman  called  a  special  session  of  Con- 
gress with  the  warning  that  it  was  ur- 
gently necessary — I  repeat,  urgently  nec- 
essary— for  the  Congres.s  to  take  legis- 
lative action  designed  to  put  an  end  to 
the  continued  rise  In  prices,  which  is 
causing  hardship  to  millions  of  American 
families  and  endangering  the  prosperity 
and  welfare  of  the  entire  Nation." 


Was  this  just  a  pre-election-year  ges- 
ture? Did  the  words  "urgently  neces- 
sary" mean  nothing?  i 

Why  Is  It  that  the  only  response  tokhe 
President's  message  has  been  the  ReiJiib- 
llcan-sponsored  law,  passed  by  the  special 
session,  to  exempt  voluntary  allocation 
agreements  from  antitrust  prosecution, 
while  the  principal  feature  of  the  Admin- 
istration bin  to  check  Inflation  is  a  wage 
freeze? 

Why  Is  it  that  Congress  has  recejUtly 
acted  to  raise  living  costs  yet  ano^er 
notch  by  exempting  railway  ntt-^ng 
from  antitrust  prosecution?  T 

Why  Is  It  that  bills  to  raUe  public  titn- 
Jty  rates  have  gotten  such  sympnthHlc 
hearing  In  this  Congress,  while  genuine 
price  control  bills  are  never  reported  out 
of  committee? 

I  say  the  time  Is  past  when  we  Can 
ftfTord  to  play  politics  with  inflatlot^  to 
cater  to  selfish  corporate  Interests,  and 
to  neglect  our  greatest  resource,  the 
health  and  welfare  of  our  people. 

By  spending  $21,000,000  000  a  year  |ind 
up  on  armaments  and  foreign  aid,' we 
may  postpone  a  threatened  depression. 
But  the  administration  and  the  Congress 
cannot  escape  responsibility  for  the  fact 
that  such  a  gigantic  program  of  Qov- 
ernment  spending  with  no  controls  on 
prices  or  proflts  simply  fans  the  flames 
of  inflation.  It  means  we  are  putting 
what  J".  A.  Livingston,  in  the  Washington 
Post  of  April  4, 1948,  calls  a  false,  military 
prop  under  the  business  structure.  jTo 
avoid  pulling  this  prop  out  and  collapsing 
the  economy,  we  are  headed  straight  to- 
ward the  device  of  Adolf  Hitler:  making 
full  employment  by  converting  the  eaon- 
omy  into  a  war  economy,  which  creates 
an  irresistible  drive  for  war  itself.  TTie 
horrifying  conclusion  of  the  stabilization 
program  the  President  and  the  biparti- 
san majority  in  Congress  would  impose 
upon  oiu"  coimtry  is  a  war  of  atomic  dev- 
astation, bringing  down  incalculable  Hor- 
ror and  catastrophe  on  the  entire  world. 

I  believe  there  is  yet  time  to  escape 
such  a  suicidal  path.  ;' 

I  believe  the  first  step  is  to  take  jthe 
profits  out  of  war  preparation.  That  is 
why  on  June  2,  1948,  I  introduced  H.  R. 
6780.  to  nationalize  the  military  aircip^'ft 
industry  on  the  same  basis  as  bur  Njivy 
yards;  and  to  limit  munitions  profits  to 
4  percent. 

I  believe  the  second  step  is  to  restore 
price  controls.  Voluntary  methods  have 
utterly  failed.  For  2  years  now,  we  have 
witnessed  appeals  by  the  President  4nd 
his  advisers  for  restraint  on  the  part  of 
business.  These  appeals  have  been  about 
as  effective  as  Hoover's  appeals  in  i^he 
early  I930's  for  increased  employment. 
Each  appeal  has  been  met  by  big  btlsl- 
ness  with  cold  rebuff;  business  has  ar- 
rogantly raised  prices  in  the  face  of  the 
President's  appeals.  The  President  did 
not  help  himself  when,  last  fall,  he  suc- 
cumbed to  business  propaganda  and  de- 
scribed price  control  as  the  method  of 
a  "police  state."  It  does  not  make  setise: 
Price  control,  which  proved  its  worth  in 
World  War  n  as  a  basic  measure  of  pro- 
tection of  the  j)eople's  welfare  and  the 
Nation's  economic  stablhty,  is  called  the 
method  of  a  pof'ce  state,  whereas  the 
big  business  press  hails  as  an  "act  f  of 
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Itti  (ration"  the  truly  police  state  bludg- 
the  Mundt  bill. 

last  year,  when  the  President  called 
for  voluntary  price  control.  United  States 
Sttel  gave  him  big  business'  answer  by 
ral  ling  Its  prices  an  average  of  $5  a  ton. 
Fu  ther  Increases  in  steel  and  other  goods 
hare  followed  .In  steady  succession. 
M(  tnwhile.  the  American  worker's  chief 
de:  ense  against  inflation,  collective  bar- 
gaJ  ning  for  decent  wages,  has  been  un- 
dei  mined  by  the  Taft-Hartley  Act.  The 
coiipanies  have  been  bold  this  spring; 
th«  y  have  rcaisted  needed  wage  Increases 
wit  1  an  arrogant  disregard  for  the  wel- 
far !  of  their  workers  and  of  the  commu- 
nlt  es  which  depend  on  those  workers' 
wa  ;es  for  a  large  part  of  their  business. 
Th  'J  have  done  so  in  the  face  of  over-all 
prcQts  which  are  five  times  the  prewar 
lev  !l.  They  have  answered  the  earnest 
api  >eals  of  their  workers  for  modest  wage 
lncrea.5es  with  token  price  cuts  which 
ha  e  had  absolutely  no  effect  on  the  cost 
of  iving.  In  fact,  the  consumers'  price 
inc  ex  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics, 
wh  ch  was  at  167  m  March  before  these 
tol  en  cuts,  rose  m  April  to  163  and  gives 
eve  ry  Indication  of  goinw  steadily  higher. 
Th;  auto  industry,  which  benefited  dl- 
rec  ;ly  by  the  token  cut  in  steel  prices  in 
Ap  11,  has  refused  to  lower  Its  prices. 
Po<<l  prices,  even  with  summer  coming 
on.  are  almost  as  high  as  in  February 
bef  )re  the  drop  in  speculative  commodity 
prices.  The  speculators  and  gamblers 
cor  tlnue  to  clean  up;  it  is  the  people  who 
paj- 

1  [r.  Speaker,  if  this  Congress  adjourns 
wit  lout  enacting  price  controls,  we  shall 
fac  id  a  period  of  6  months,  without  the 
P08  Ubility  of  congressional  action,  of  the 
Utn  lost  danger.  The  expenditures  we  are 
new  authorizing — $15,000,000,000  for  the 
arn  ed  forces,  nearly  $6,000,000,000  for 
fordgn  aid  and  the  like— will  begin  to  be 
felt  in  the  market  place  as  the  buyers  bid 
for  commodities  like  steel  and  wheat 
whl^h  are  still  Inadequate  to  meet 
den  and. 

T  lere  will  be  no  restraint  on  the  profit- 
eers The  people  will  be  at  their  mercy, 
and  I  shudder  to  think  what  will  happen 
to  t  le  already-.squeezed  living  standards 
of  o  ir  people.  It  is  absolutely  necessary 
that  this  Congress  provide  some  basic 
measure  of  protection  for  the  living 
star  iards  and  the  economic  stability  of 
tbe  Nation  in  this  coming  period. 

M  r.  Speaker.  I  have  today  introduced 
in  t  le  House  a  bill  for  genuine  effective 
pric  ;  control.    A  similar  bill  was  intro- 
duce d  in  the  upper  House  by  my  distin- 
giils  led  colleague.  Mr.  Glen  Tayloi,  the 
Junl  )r    Senator    from    Idaho.      I    have 
simily  brought  it  up  to  date.    It  would 
immediately  stop  prices  where  they  are. 
at  June  1948  levels,  with  provision  for 
latei    adjustment  by  the  Administrator. 
It  would  give  our  housewives  and  their 
f am  lies    desperately    needed    relief    by 
roll!  ig  back  prices  of  critical  foods,  for 
ezax  iple.  meat.  milk.  fats,  to  the  lowest 
tevtf !  of  1947.  with  the  use  of  subsidies 
to  p  otect  the  farmers  from  loss.    Corn- 
mod  ties  other  than  foods  would  be  fixed 
•t  pi  ices  which  would  guarantee  the  sell- 
ers   their    prewar.    1936-39    margin    of 
prof  t  over  costs  before  taxes.    With  the 
Urg( !  volume  of  goods  being  sold  today. 
tUmt  would  ensure  a  generally  larger  vol- 
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ume  of  total  profit  than  in  1936-39.  The 
bill  would  also  provide  authority  to  allo- 
cate and  ration  goods,  to  whatever  extent 
necessary  to  enforce  the  price  ceilings 
and  to  distribute  commodities  in  short 
supply  in  an  equitable  fashion. 


Tbe  •  Worit  Conpeu" 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  EARL  C.  MICHENER 

OF   MTCHWAN 

IN  THK  HOUSX  OP  RKPRKSXNTATIVZS 

Monday.  June  14.  1948 

Mr,  MICHENER.  Mr.  Speaker,  much 
has  been  said  over  the  radio  and  in  the 
press  during  the  last  few  days  concern- 
ing the  President's  western  trip  and  his 
condemnation  of  the  Congress.  Stuart 
H.  Perry,  publisher  of  the  Adrian  (Mich.) 
Daily  Telegram,  has  discussed  editorially 
this  criticism  of  the  Congress.  Mr. 
Perry's  editorials  are  widely  read 
throughout  Michigan  and  it  seems  to  me 
In  this  particular  instance  he  has  stated 
the  facts  as  they  are  In  such  plain  and 
simple  language  that  the  editorial  is 
worthy  of  repetition;  therefore,  pursuant 
to  permission  granted  to  me,  I  am  In- 
cluding that  editorial  which  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

THI  "WORST  CCNCRSia'* 

When  President  Truman— or  candidate 
Truman — told  an  audience  at  Spclcane  that 
the  present  Congress  Is  "the  worst  Congress 
we  have  had  since  the  first  one  met."  he  made 
a  hasty  and  Intemperate  sutement.  He  also 
made  an  erroneous  one.  lor  the  present  Con- 
gress Is  not  the  worst;  It  Is  not  even  bad;  on 
the  contrary  Its  record  h.ns  t)een  clearly  on 
the  good  side.  If  Judged  Impartially  and  not 
through  partisan  specUcles. 

If  Mr.  Truman  had  said,  "from  a  Demo- 
cratic Party  standpoint,  and  from  my  own 
standpoint  aa  a  candidate.  It  la  the  worst." 
he  would  have  been  nearer  right.  But  not 
right,  even  at  that;  for  there  have  been  Con- 
gtemB«s  more  obnoxious  to  Democrats  than 
this  one  has  been. 

The  President,  however,  made  no  qualifica- 
tion. He  Just  said  that  this  Congress  Is  the 
worst  that  ever  sat,  which  Is  absurd.  Actual- 
ly It  has  enacted  a  large  amount  of  very 
sound  and  profoundly  Important  legislation. 
It  passed  the  Taft-Hartley  labor  act — offen- 
sive politically  to  Mr.  Truman,  but  a  sound 
and  constructive  act  which  the  public  de- 
manded and  approved.  It  r:assed  the  Oreek- 
Ttirklsh  aid  bill,  a  basic  step  In  our  foreign 
pmltcy  The  administration  proposed  that 
step,  and  got  almost  exactly  what  it  asked 
from  Congress.  Then  came  the  European 
recovery  plan,  also  asked  by  the  administra- 
tion, and  poaaed  by  overwhelming  majorities 
In  both  Houses  of  Congress.  And  finally  the 
huge  rearmament  bills,  also  asked  by  the  ad- 
ministration, giving  even  more  than  was 
asked  and  by  practically  unanimous  votes  In 
both   Houses. 

If  Mr.  Truman  thinks  all  this  was  done  by 
the  worst  Congress  that  ever  snt.  we  wonder 
what  kind  of  s  Oongrsss  he  would  call  a  good 
one.  Of  course  he  didn't  lUte  the  Taft-Hart- 
ley Act.  and  It  was  passed  over  his  veto. 
The  Congress  also  passed  a  tax  reduction  bill 
over  his  veto.  But  It  took  a  lot  of  Demo- 
cratic votes  in  Congress  to  do  those  things;  he 
mtist  include  many  of  his  party  members 
among  the  worst  ever.  And  public  opinion 
supported  both  ttaoss  bUls  and  supported 
both  vetoes;  so  poMIe  Opinion  likewise  must 
b«  the  worst  ever. 


Mr.  Truman's  blow-off  against  Congress 
must  b*  ascribed  to  Ul  temper  and  un- 
guarded loquacity.  It  was  not  the  kind  of 
statement  that  any  President  should  make. 
It  Is  as  unseemly  for  a  President  to  call  Con- 
gress siKh  a  name  as  it  would  be  for  Congress 
to  pass  a  resolution  calling  Mr.  Trumun  the 
worst  President  we  ever  had. 

It  was  not  only  bad  manners,  but  bad 
politics.  Nobody  but  strong  Democratic 
partisans  agree  with  him.  and  ceruinly  his 
rash  remark  did  not  favorably  Impress  the 
Independent  or  doubtful  voters. 

To  make  a  bad  matter  worse.  Mr.  Truman's 
violent  partisan  expressions — this  one  and 
others — are  being  made  on  r.  supposedly  non- 
poUttcal  tour  at  tbe  expense  of  tbe  taxpay- 
ers. When  be  started  from  Wsshlngton  on 
a  luxurious  15-car  special  train  for  a  lO.OOO- 
mlle  trip,  the  White  Hotise  declared*  that 
the  trip  was  nonpolltlcal  because  the  Presi- 
dent would  not  speak  under  Democratic 
auspices.  He  actually  left  all  the  officials 
of  the  Democratic  National  Committee  be- 
hind, though  he  took  53  press,  camera  and 
news-reel  men  along.  But  he  soon  showed 
thst  he  could  make  a  hot  political  B|)eech 
without  having  a  meeting  under  Demo<Tatic 
auspices.  A  rear-car  platform,  or  an"  old 
place,  will  do  very  well. 

Thus  at  Gary  he  told  an  audience  from 
the  rear  platform  that  he  hoped  the  people 
would  elect  a  Congress  that  would  work  for 
the  common  people  Instead  of  for  the  people 
with  money  and  that  this  Congress  Is  retpon- 
slble  for  high  prices.  At  a  station  In  Idaho 
he  charged  Congress  with  being  indifferent 
to  western  Interests.  At  Spokane  he  told 
a  labor-union  audience  to  throw  out  Re- 
publican Senators  and  Congressmen  and  that 
the  floods  out  that  way  will  continue  as  long 
as  Congress  thinks  the  West  U  no  good. 

For  a  nonpolltlcal  tour  at  the  expense  of 
the  Treasury,  Mr.  Truman's  trip  is  a  gem. 
It  U  really  a  campaign  tour,  pure  and  simple! 
by  which  he  hopes  to  sell  hU  cause  tc  the 
voters.  His  success  as  a  political  salesman, 
however,  la  at  least  doubtful.  But  at  any 
rate  It  costs  the  party  treasury  nothing,  for 
the  party  chieftains  didn't  go  along  and 
therefore  spent  no  money.  The  taxpayers 
are  paying  the  whole  bUl  of  expense. 


Memoirs  of  Cordei]  Hull 


EXTENSION  OF  REM.^RKS 
or 

HON.  RICHARD  F.  HARLESS 

or  AXCONA 

IN  -niE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA-nVES 
Monday.  June  14.  1948 

Mr.  HARLESS  of  Arizona.  Mr. 
Speaker,  Cordell  Hull,  one  of  our  coun- 
try's greatest  Secretaries  of  State  has 
put  down  the  record  of  his  life  and  career 
in  two  volumes  entitled  •Mcmoir.s  of 
Cordell  Hull." 

As  the  father  of  our  Nation's  recipro- 
cal trade  program  and  one  of  the  coun- 
try's ,.reat  statesmen  these  two  volumes 
contain  most  valuable  information.  The 
contents  of  these  volumes  are  an  inspi- 
ration  and  guide  to  all  thinking  Ameri- 
cans in  these  trjring  times. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  I 
include  in  the  Rkcord  two  excellent  re- 
views of  Mr.  Hull's  Memoirs,  as  follows: 

JCXMOIXS     OF     CIXAT     STATESMAN,     TXNKXS:}ZAM 

(Reviewed  by  D.  P.  Fleming,  author  of  The 
United  States  and  the  World  Court) 
Whatever  Cordell   Hull  attempted  he  did 
thoroughly.    Including    the    writing    of    his 
memoirs. 
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Hiough  gravely  handicapped  by  much  111- 
nass.  he  has  completed  his  story.  In  2  vol- 
umes, 124  chapters,  1,743  pages.  Tbe  Index 
is  61  pages  long. 

Hull  was  ably  assisted  by  Andrew  Herding, 
who  In  turn  had  a  staff  of  three  people,  but 
the  book  was  not  "dictated."  Most  of  the 
chapters  were  rewritten  several  times,  and 
Colonel  Berding  assured  one  of  my  classes 
recently  that  it  U  truly  Hull's  book. 

It  Is  written  simply  enoiigh  for  the  gen- 
eral reader.  Though  hundreds  of  dated  doc- 
-timents  are  quoted,  most  of  thtm  from  State 
Department  files,  there  are  no  footnotes. 
This  will  not  prevent  historians  from  con- 
sidering It  as  a  mine  of  Information,  any 
more  than  Its  formldr.ble  length  will  keep 
Tennesseans  from  reading  It  with  great  pride 
and  profit. 

The  narrative  covers  Hull's  entire  lUe,  but 
nine-tenths  of  It  deals  with  his  work  as  Sec- 
retary of  State.  He  held  that  office  nearly  12 
years,  about  M>  percent  longer  than  any  other 
man,  and  during  tbe  greatest  crisis  In  our 
national  life,  the  full  story  of  Hull's  impact 
on  the  turbulent  evenu  of  this  epoch  Is 
here.  All  of  his  controversies — with  Moley, 
Welles.  Wallace,  and  Morgenthau — are  dealt 
with  fully,  along  with  the  story  of  his  much 
greater  bouts  with  Germany  and  Japan. 

It  Is  clear  from  these  volumes  that  Hull's 
domestic  achievements  establish  him  as  one 
of  tbe  greatest  liberals  of  his  time.  From 
his  youth  he  studied  liberal  teachers — Locke, 
Burke,  Gladstone. 

He  began  fighting  the  tariff-protected  In- 
tarssts  as  a  boy  orator  and  never  stopped  lui- 
tU  he  had  changed  the  whole  method  of  tariff 
making  from  the  shameless  giving  of  "pro- 
tection" to  everybody  who  wanted  It,  in  an 
orgy  of  lobbying  and  logrolling,  to  the  pres- 
ent method  of  careful,  gradual  tariff  making 
by  executive  agreement  with  other  nations. 
Before  Hull  achieved  this  miracle  no  one 
would  have  thought  It  possible 

Yet,  his  work  In  taxation  was  still  more 
revolutionary.  For  decades  he  worked  In- 
cessantly for  the  legalization  of  Income  and 
inheritance  taxes.  He  opposed  sales  taxes  as 
falling  on  the  poor  man  and  labored  without 
ceasing  until  Income  and  Inheritance  laws, 
written  under  his  own  supervision,  had  be- 
come law. 

7*he  excess-profits  tax  followed,  and  during 
World  War  I.  Hull  helped  Increase  the  rates 
on  these  taxes,  based  on  ability  to  pay,  until 
thev  approached  the  80-percent  mark. 

More  than  any  other  man,  Hull  Is  the 
father  of  these  great  taxes.  He  put  In  his 
{people's  hands  the  Instruments  whereby  al- 
most any  economic  reform  can  be  brought 
about,  and  whereby  the  greatest  reforms  can 
be  achieved  without  revolution. 

Later,  Hull  sometimes  told  Roosevelt  that 
he  was  proceeding  too  fast  and  far  with  social 
reform.  When,  however,  he  came  to  write 
bis  final  evaluation  of  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt, 
he  said:  "President  Roosevelt.  In  my  opinion, 
was  one  of  the  greatest  social  reformers  In 
our  modern  history."  The  same  can  be  said 
of  Hull  with  equal  truth.  In  his  last  chap- 
ter he  looks  to  a  future  in  which  the  poll  tax 
will  not  restrict  the  ballot  In  his  native  land, 
saying:  "The  right  of  all  citizens  freely  to 
vote  should  be  guarded,  and  their  pathway 
to  the  voting  booth  should  not  be  ob- 
structed." 

The  greatest  contemporary  Interest  and 
probably  the  deepest  historic  significance  of 
the  book  Is  Its  account  of  Hull's  Russian 
diplomacy.  Unlike  so  many  people  today,  he 
knows  Russian  history,  especially  the  25  years 
of  enforced  Russian  Isolation  after  1917  when 
"they  became  very  secluslve  and  more  sus- 
picious than  usual  and  vituperative  In 
return." 

At  the  Moscow  Conference  In  1043.  Hull 
soon  disarmed  this  tendency.  Molotov  be- 
came "Increasingly  pleasant  and  communi- 
cative" and  "I  was  more  and  more  Impressed 
with  his  broad  grasp  of  the  questions  enter- 
ing Into  the  discussions." 


Moscow  was  a  great  diplomatic  triumph 
for  Hull.  He  came  back  with  tbe  foxinda- 
tlon  of  the  United  Nations  laid,  and  with  full 
evidence  that  the  Russians  wanted  to  co- 
operate In  the  postwar  world.  This  con- 
viction Is  repeatedly  stated  and  when  he  left 
office  late  In  1944  we  were  certain  that  Rus- 
sia and  the  United  States  could  work  together 
In  the  United  Nations.  After  that,  Roosevelt 
visited  Hull  often  at  the  hospital — his  last 
visit  only  a  few  days  before  his  death — with- 
out expressing  any  fears  that  Russia  would' 
abandon  our  cooperative  movement  for  peace 
or  would  block  It  or  destroy  It. 

Hull  records  that  In  the  spring  of  1944 
newspapers,  commentators,  and  columnists 
were  already  doing  their  best  to  drive  Russia 
out  of  the  International  movement  by  con- 
stant attacks  and  criticisms,  and  In  his  final 
chapter  he  begs  for  moderation  from  the 
press  and  radio.  We  should,  he  says,  "count 
10  hours  or  10  days  t>efore  berating  another 
nation."  There  U  a  full  record  of  Britain's 
persUtent  efforts,  beginning  early  In  1944  to 
divide  the  Balkan-Mediterranean  area  with 
Russia,  a  development  which  Hull  consist- 
ently opposed,  but  In  vain.  Spheres  of  In- 
fluence were  blocked  out. 

Throughout  his  long  account  of  the  foun- 
dation of  the  United  Nations  he  found  ample 
evidence  that  the  Soviet  Union  has  made  up 
Its  mind  to  foUow  the  course  of  International 
cooperation. 

There  is  no  word  of  approval  In  the  book 
for  the  Truman  doctrine  or  for  any  other 
manifestation  of  the  get-tough-wlth-Russla 
policy  which  mushroomed  as  soon  as  Hull  and 
Roosevelt  gave  over  control  of  our  policy. 

The  "dangerous  conduct  of  the  Soviet 
Union  In  the  last  several  years"  is  mentioned 
on  page  1739 — and  followed  by  final  pages  of 
pleading  for  observance  of  the  cardinal  prin- 
ciples on  which  the  United  Nations  Is 
founded. 

In  11  different  parts  of  the  book  Hull  re- 
cords his  total  conviction  that  Hitler's  plans 
for  cold-blooded,  diabolical  world  conquest 
were  unlimited,  and  that  our  peril  from  his 
schemes  and  those  of  the  Japanese  was  ex- 
tremely grave,  but  there  Is  not  a  single  sug- 
gestion In  the  txx)k  that  Russia  has  any  such 
plans  or  that  we  stand  In  danger  of  her 
aggression. 

The  analogy  upon  which  we  have  been 
acting  so  nervously  and  belligerently  for 
8  years  docs  not  Impress  Hull.  If  It  had, 
a  man  so  utterly  In  love  with  hlH  country 
would  have  sounded  the  tocsin  aguln,  or  at 
least  have  put  In  some  word  of  warning. 

Instead.  Hull  says:  "Major  wars  are  gen- 
erally followed  by  a  widespread  feeling  of 
uneasiness,  impatience,  unrest,  and  suspi- 
cion. Our  people  and  leaders  and  the  peo- 
ples and  leaders  of  other  nations  must  be 
willing  to  overcome  this  feeling.  They  must 
examine  with  sympathy  and  patience  the 
views  of  others.  They  must  try  to  a.scertaln 
the  true  facts  In  any  situation.  They  must 
avoid  assimilng  adamant  positions.  They 
must  refrain  from  exaggerating  imd  over- 
emphasizing their  6wn  claims  Jind  from 
appealing  to  prejudice." 

Very  few  men  have  ever  rendered  as  great 
services  to  this  country  as  has  Cordell  Hull, 
and  his  counsel  about  our  relations  with 
Russia  will  not  be  the  least  of  his  legacies  to 
us.  His  failure  even  to  dlsctiss  the  Inevlta- 
bUlty  of  war  with  Russia,  to  which  conclu- 
sion so  many  of  his  compatriots  have  Jumped, 
Is  one  of  the  most  eloquent  omissions  In 
history. 

ICEMOnS   OF  CXIBOELL    HULL 

(Reviewed  by  William  E.  Beard) 
The  Hull  memoirs  cover  a  period  from  the 
author's  birth,  October  2,  1871,  throtigh  the 
formation  of  the  United  Nations  at  the  con- 
clusion of  World  War  11,  as  eventful  a  period 
as  the  history  of  this  country  affords.  Bom 
in  what  was  then  Overton  County  but  has 
since  become  Pickett,  In  Tennessee's  Moun- 


tain District,  at  which  Mark  Twain  poked 
fun  in  bis  Glided  Age.  tbe  author  lived  to 
become  a  world  figure  and  leader,  a  spokes- 
man for  democracy  in  Its  broadest  term, 
whose  observations,  broadcast  in  many  lan- 
guages, went  to  a  listening  world. 

Born  while  his  native  State  was  still  sUad- 
Owe'J  by  the  War  Between  the  States,  his  pwn 
public  service  embraced  three  succeeding 
wars:  (1)  The  Spanish-American,  in  which 
he  served  as  captain  of  H  Company,  Fotjrth 
Tennessee,  United  States  Volunteers;  (2) 
World  War  I.  during  which  he  served  his  qpn- 
gressional  district.  Tennessee's  old  Fourtl^,  as 
a  Representative  and  a  member  of  the  Hoiise's 
all-important  Ways  and  Means  Committee; 
and  (3)  World  War  II.  during  tbe  develop- 
ment and  progress  of  which  he  was  Secretary 
of  State,  the  administrator  of  this  country's 
foreign  relations,  adminlBterlng  such  at  the 
most  tumultuous  tinve  In  world  history,  and, 
too,  for  a  longer  period  than  had  any  of  his 
predecessors  in  the  ofAcc. 

After  his  resignation  as  Secretary  of  State, 
November  27, 1944.  he  was  balled  by  President 
Roosevelt  as  the  "Father  of  United  Nations," 
the  organisation  of  the  Allied  countries,  hav- 
ing In  view  making  world  peace  permanent, 
and  so  preserving  clvillxatlon  from  destruc- 
tion by  the  weapons  of  modern  warfare,  de- 
velopments of  the  last  global  conflict.  Then 
came  the  more  tangible  recognition  of  (bis 
peace  efforts,  the  Nobel  Prize  for  Peace,  1945. 
Not  the  least  of  his  contributions  to  his  time 
are  his  memoirs,  embracing  as  they  do  his 
views  of  measures  and  men.  problems  with- 
out number  and  some  still  to  be  solved,  for 
example,  Palestine. 

The  memoirs  are  dedicated  as  all  famUlar 
with  the  author's  career  would  have  expected, 
to  his  wife,  Mrs.  Frances  Hull,  the  woman 
who  has  stood  beside  him  In  trials  and  tri- 
umphs, renowned  as  a  helpmeet,  Washing- 
ton's Model  Wife  No.  1.  aIb  occasion  oilers 
elsewhere  in  the  ccnnpllatlon,  additional  tt^lb- 
utes  are  paid  Mrs.  Hull. 

The  two  volumes  of  memoirs  are  divided 
into  eight  parts,  designated  as  follows:  Part 

1,  Tennessee  and  Congress  (1871-1933);  part 

2,  First  2  "years  as  Secretary  of  State  (19B3- 
35);  part  3.  Toward  the  Abyss  (1935-39); 
part  4,  Neutrality  and  Self-Defense  (1989- 
41);  part  5,  The  Year  of  War  (1941);  part  6, 
Diplomacy  In  War  (1942-43);  part  7,  1*he 
Last  Year  (1944);  part  8,  Peace  and  After 
(1939-45),  and  these  major  subdivisions  are 
further  subdivided  Into  124  chapters,  each 
with  Its  own  stbry  to  tell  of  the  author's 
experiences  or  observations. 

To  this  reviewer,  whose  acquaintance  with 
Judge  Hull  traces  back  to  the  old  Spanish- 
American  War  days,  one  of  the  most  Inter- 
esting features  of  his  great  work  concerns 
his  appraisals  of  some  of  those  persont^es 
with  whom  he  labored  during  his  eventful 
career,  such  as  Woodrow  Wilson,  Brypn, 
Churchill,  Ran»ay  McDonald,  Eden  and 
Lord  Lothian,  Stalin.  Lltvlnov  and  Molotov, 
Pierre  Laval,  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  and 
among  his  more  Intimate  associates  in  Gov- 
ernment, Norman  Davis,  Jesse  Jones,  Col. 
Frank  Knox,  Forrestal,  and  Stlmson.  The 
latter  name  recalls  an  occasion  early  •  In 
Judge  Hull's  days  as  Secretary  of  State,  this 
reviewer  was  riding  somewhere  In  Waih- 
ington  with  Mrs.  Hull,  when  we  passed  a 
beautiful  and  ample  estate,  and  Mrs.  Hull 
quietly  remarked: 

"That  Is  where  Judge  Hull  plays  croquet." 

The  property  In  question  was  that  of  for- 
mer Secretary  Stlmson,  one  of  Judge  Huil's 
warm  friends.  "In  our  talks,"  It  Is  noted 
in  the  memoirs,  "I  found  him  to  measure 
up  to  his  reputation  as  a  very  able,  broad- 
gaged,  patriotic  statesman."  ^ 

The  memoirs  are  illustrated  with  a  very 
handsome  likeness  of  Judge  Hull,  and  in  a 
foreword  the  author  of  the  memoirs  makes 
general  acknowledgment  to  aU,  including 
several  Tennesseans,  who  assisted  in  any 
way  In  the  extraordinary  compilation,  no- 
tably to  Col.  Andrew  Berding,  United  States 
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K  tribute  well  calculated  to  be  sbartd 
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Taft-Hartley  Law 


Mr  CROW.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  expend  my  remvrks  in  the  Record,  I 
inclule  the  following  editorial  by  Clem- 
ent V.  Conole. 

rAfT-HArrLZT  Law  Maxks  a  Hit 

(By  Clement  V.  Conole) 

1  he  November  Issue  of  Philadelphia  we 

bold  position  that  the  Taft-Hartley 

Instead  of   being  scrapped,  should   be 

At    that   time,    labor    leaders 

the  country  were  "crying  wolf."  and 

ing  to  tag  the  label  "slave  labor" 

legislation.     Our  position,  even  among 

business  firms,  was  not  too  popular. 

that  time,  however,  both   business 

ployccs   have   bad   considerable   ex- 

wlth  the  law.  and  we  feel  that  It  has 

genuine  success.     While  It  Is  true  that 

politically  minded  labor  leaders  are 

wjftillng.  it  Is  significant  to  note  Senator 

quip  at  the  close  of  his  address  during 

Bulletin  Forum  in  March. 

er   Reuther.   president  of  the  United 
IfTorkers  Union  (CIO)  had  preceded  him 
was  supposed  to  be  a  debate  on  the 
fleuther  devoted  most  of  his  15-minute 
to  general  economics  and  labor- 
propaganda. 

'  a  detailed  accounting  of  the  opera- 

the  law.  Senator  Tatt  said:   "Labor 

are  finding  It  difficult  to  criticize  ex- 

under  the  law,  and  even  Mr.  Reuther 

little  to  say  about  it."     Actually. 

>ertence  has  been  extremely  beneficial 

iloyecs  and  to  the  general  American 


v(  ry 


WIS 


also  pointed  out  by  the  Senator  that 
Linlon  leaders,  sincerely  interested  only 
g    the    economic    conditions    of 
Members,  testify  that  they  are  in  no 
h  indlcapped  by  the  provisions  of  this 
[t  is  true  also  that  the  rights  of  unions 
rights  of  individual  union  members 
fully   preaervsd.  and   the   only   vlg* 
votestanta  are  those  who  And  their 
power    over    their    own    members 


be  well  to  review  here  a  few  Im- 
proTlstons  of  the  law  and  the  effect 

bad  on  our  economy, 
membership  cannot  be  Imposed  on 
oyee  unless  a  majority  vote  of  the 
tavon  tt.    Bvan  than,  a  man  who 
to  pay  his  duaa  cannot  be  de- 
of  his  Job   merely  because  a  union 
refuses   to   admit   him.     In    more 
percent  of  the  elections  conducted 
provision  by  the  National  Labor  Re- 
Board,  the  employees  have  voted  In 
of    a    union    shop.     This   would   cer- 
>elle  the  original  claim  of  labor  leaders 
union  shop  would  be  destroyed. 
,  employMa  cannot  be  coerced  by 
unions  to  Join  or  not  to  Join  a 
Nor  may  union  dues  be  checJied  off 
employee's  wages  unices  he  has  filed 
•onsent.     The  protection  and  free- 
ven   to  individual  rights  under  the 
provtalons  are  obviuus.    They  have 


not  hindered  worth-while  organization  drives 
by  any  legitimate  union. 

Another  section  prevents  the  use  of  union 
dues,  contributed  for  union  purposes,  to 
defeat  or  elect  candidates  in  national  elec- 
tions. Whiie  it  Is  true  that  this  has  curbed 
political  ambitions  of  certain  individuals 
within  and  without  unions.  It  is  also  true 
that  by  a  vast  majority  the  American  people 
want  elections  to  be  conducted  under  such 
conditions. 

It  should  also  be  remembered  that  it  Is 
an  express  provision  of  the  Taft-Hartley  law 
that  "nothing  shall  be  construed  to  require 
an  Individual  employee  to  render  labor  serv- 
ice without  his  consent."  Also,  the  right  to 
quit  Is  absolutely  unimpaired. 

It  is.  therefore,  our  opinion  that  the  Taft- 
Hartley  law  merely  seeks  to  restore  equal  bar- 
gaining power  between  employers  and  labor 
organizations,  mailing  the  Labor  Relations 
Board  a  Judicial  body.  The  Wagner  Act  was 
entirely  one-sided.  As  a  matter  of  fact.  Mr. 
Taft  was  very  accurate  when  he  said,  "No 
such  perversions  of  Justice  have  occurred  in 
the  United  States  as  were  perpetrated  by  the 
first  Labor  Relations  Board  under  that  (the 
Wagner)  act." 

It  may  t>e  remembered  that  the  purpose 
of  the  Wagner  Act  was  to  give  individual 
employees  an  opportunity  to  bargain  collec- 
tively with  an  Individual  employer.  As  ad- 
ministered, however,  the  act  required  the 
individual  employer  to  bargain  not  only  with 
the  union  members  in  his  own  plant  but  also 
with  the  central  labor  union  in  the  commu- 
nity, and  sometimes  the  national  or  inter- 
national union  in  the  industry.  For  one 
individual  employer  to  endeavor  to  nego- 
tiate with  an  international  union  was  pure 
folly.  The  negotiations  consisted  merely  In 
a  backtracking  maneuver  by  the  employer 
until  the  union  bad  obtained  almost  every 
concession  it  asked,  regardless  of  its  Jtistlfl- 
catlon.  It  was — and  in  most  Instances  still 
is — like  the  present  Portuguese  Navy  Uckling 
the  British  Fleet.  The  result  has  been  as 
Injurious  to  the  Individual  worker  or  citizen 
as  it  has  been  to  the  individual  employer. 

Labor  leaders  gained  so  much  power  under 
the  one-sided  Wagner  Act  and  exacted  such 
tremendous  moneys  from  workers  that  they 
decided  they  wanted  to  run  not  only  their 
unions  but  the  coi+ntry  as  well.  The  Taft- 
Hartley  law  has  definitely  curbed  their  power, 
but  at  the  same  time  has  given  greater  free- 
dom to  union  members  and  the  public. 


Karl  Marx  and  the  Graduated  Income  Tax 
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Mr.  GEARHART.    Mr.  Speaker,  as  I. 

in  my  remarks  made  during  the  course  of 
the  debate  on  the  Knutson  Income-tax- 
reduction  bill  on  February  2. 1948,  pointed 
out.  Karl  Marx.  In  his  Communist  Blan- 
Ifesto,  listed  the  graduated  Income  tax 
as  the  second  most  important  legislative 
step  to  be  taken  in  the  effort  to  bring 
about  the  nationalization  of  private  in- 
dustry, Prledrlch  Engels.  his  partner  in 
subversive  activities,  later  declared  it  to 
be  the  first  and  most  effective  parlia- 
mentary weapon  the  CooUBIBtfltt  iMd 
with  which  to  socialize  ow  WTtttHrtlf 
system  of  free  enterprise. 

Because  it  contains  one  of  the  mo«t 
timely,  and.  I  must  add.  electrifying 
warnings  of  this  communistic  conspiracy 


to  destroy  the  economic  system  under 
which  our  country  has  achieved  the  high- 
est standard  of  living  the  world  has 
*ever  known.  I  am.  under  unanimous 
consent  of  the  membership,  handing  to 
the  Public  Printer  for  inclusion  In  the 
CoNGRKSSiONAt  RECORD,  OS  a  part  of  my 
instant  remarks,  a  very  able  and  most 
excellently  composed  editorial  from  C  il- 
ifornia's  famous  weekly  paper,  The 
Argonaut,  which  under  the  significant 
title  of  "The  National  Income  Tax," 
amply  sustains  and  exposes  the  predic- 
tions and  purposes  of  these  two  crafty 
plotters  of  our  destruction  of  a  century 
ago. 

The  editorial,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  which  I 
have  just  referred,  is  the  following: 

THX    NATIONAL   IMCOMX    TAX 

It  is  not  as  commonly  known  as  It  should 
be  t'  at  a  graduated  Income  tax  was  one  of 
the  devices  advocated  by  Karl  Marx  for  the 
destruction  of  free  enterprise  and  the  con- 
summation  of   his  scheme   of   communism. 
No  end  of  politicians  In  this  country,   and 
many  other  countries,  have  been  playing  Karl 
Marx's  game  without  knowing  It.  and  even 
yet  the  greater  number  of  them  have  not  yet 
found  It  out.     The  politician  tends  to  t>e  a 
very  stupid  creature  when  he  Is  asked  to  con- 
sider the  Influence  of  his  policies  upon  the 
future,    since    he    suffers    from    intellectual 
myopia.    He  considers  only  the  present  mo- 
ment, without  realizing  that  the  prosperity 
of  the  future  will  be  more  or  less  determined 
by  what  he  does  today.    The  Income  tax  tirst 
became  a  part  of  the  law  of  Great  Britain 
when  It  was  thought  to  bt  required  for  the 
raising  of  money  to  fight  Napoleon:  the  law 
was  repealed  with  the  treaty  of  Amiens,  cnly 
to  be  recnacted  when  Great  Britain  wen",  to 
war  with  Napoleon  again.     But  it  was  once 
more  repealed  after  Napoleon  went  down  on 
the  field  of  Waterloo,  and  was  Incarcerated 
on  the  desert  rock  of  St.  Helena.     Unfortu- 
nately, it  was  enacted  again  by  the  govt  rn- 
ment  of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  and  It  has  been  a 
part  of  British  law  ever  since,  although  both 
Mr  Gladstone,  the  leader  of  the  Liberal  Party, 
and  Mr.  Disraeli,  the  leader  of  the  Conserva- 
tive Party,  opposed  It,  and  each  of  these  men 
served  at  one  time  or  another  as  the  Chan- 
celor  of  the  Exchequer.    Both  of  these  states- 
men saw  through  It.  though  they  were  never 
able  to  do  much  about  It.  as  Disraeli  himself 
frankly  confessed.    When  an  Individual  or  a 
nation  begins  to  go  wrong,  he  or  It  usually 
continues  to  go  wrong  until  an  Immense  lls- 
aster  ensues.    "Of  all  the  taxes  on  the  statute 
book."  said  Mr.  Gladstone  one  time,  in  ad- 
dressing the  House  of  Commons,  "the  Income 
tax  is  the  one  tax  through  which  it  is  l>os- 
slble  that  socialism  or  conununlsm  or  any- 
thing like  them  oan,  in  the  nature  of  things, 
find  an  entrance  Into  our  system.    It  cannot 
be  done  by  indirect  uxatlon.    •••    I  be- 
lieve tt  does  more  than  any  other  tax  to  de- 
moralize and  corrupt  the  people."    Mr.  Glad- 
stone saw  clearly  through  one   of   the   pet 
devices  of  Karl  Marx  U  overthrow  the  lys- 
tem  of  free  enterprise.    Alexander  HamUton 
would  also  have  seen  through  tt.  and  so  would 
Thomas   Jefferson   and   most   of   our   elder 
stateamen.    Our  modern  sutesmen  have  .lot 
been  so  profound.    We  recall  a  conversation 
that  we  once  had  with  Walter  Hines  Page  at 
a  later  date  our  Ambassador  to  Great  Britain 
during  the  First  World   War,  in   which   he 
maintained  that  a  graduated  Income  tax  was 
the  most  equitable  of  all  taxes.    We  did  not 
agree  with  hun.  and  said  so.    But  at  the  time 
of  our  conversation  there  was  no  Income  .ax 
In  this  country:  at  least,  no  national  Income 
tax. 

Now,  every  form  of  taxation  has  lu  dnngtrs. 
for  any  Ux  U  a  kind  of  legalized  robbery. 
Emerson  saw  that  fact  clearly,  and  expressed 
It  In  hU  famous  essay  on  politics.  Thoretu 
saw  It  so  clearly  that  he  refused  to  pay  lu 
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tax  when  the  Government  acted,  as  he 
thought  unjustly,  and  went  to  Jail  In  conse- 
qtience.  "Give  a  man  power  over  my  sub- 
tistcnce,"  wrote  Alexander  Hamilton,  "and  he 
has  power  over  the  whole  of  my  moral  na- 
ture": and  none  other  than  Daniel  Webster 
said.  In  a  congressional  address:  "A  free  gov- 
ernment without  adequate  provisions  for  per- 
sonal security  Is  an  absurdity.  A  free  gov- 
emment  with  an  uncontrolled  power  of  mili- 
tary conscription  is  a  solecism,  at  once  the 
most  rldlculo\is  and  abominable  that  ever 
entered  into  the  head  of  man."  Mr.  Welwter 
at  this  time  was  protesting  against  a  war  in 
which  our  Government  was  engaged,  in  which 
he  did  not  believe;  and  the  money  raised  by 
taxation  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  It  on. 
And  he  spoke  at  that  time  for  virtually  the 
whole  of  New  England. 

Today  we  have  a  national  income  tax.  a 
form  of  taxation  against  which  all  our  elder 
statesmen  from  Washington  to  Lincoln,  and 
beyond  Lincoln,  would  have  protested.  And 
what  has  it  done  for  us  beyond  getting  us 
Into  all  kinds  of  trouble?  It  has  been  raised 
more  than  once,  and  there  are  some  who 
would  raise  it  still  higher.  But  it  is  a  danger- 
ous thing  for  most  individuals  to  have  too 
much  money:  and  It  Is  a  far  more  dangerous 
thing  for  a  government.  esi>eclally  aft«»r  It 
has  become  largely  a  bureaucracy,  to  have  too 
much.  A  government  too  abundantly  sup- 
plied with  money,  raised  by  the  taxation  of 
the  people,  is  always  wasteful.  The  pork 
barrel  grows  larger  and  larger.  How  waste- 
ful of  the  people's  money  a  government  can 
be  was  amply  demonstrated  by  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  late  President  Roosevelt,  which 
poured  It  out  like  water:  and  It  turned  out 
In  the  end  to  be  like  the  water  that  It  ixiured 
Into  a  sieve.  It  was  poiired  out  for  the  pur- 
pose of  priming  the  pump  of  business  during 
the  great  industrial  depression,  a  pump  that 
refused  to  stay  primed.  Wasted  the  money 
was — almost  every  doUar  of  it.  Had  there 
been  DO  income  tax,  we  should  have  had, 
neoMsarUy.  an  economical  government,  and 
we  should  all  be  almost  infinitely  better  off 
at  the  present  time. 

Today  we  have  a  $50,000,000,000  budget  that 
has  to  be  met  for  the  most  part  by  the  in- 
come tax:  and  of  this  we  are  spending  flO,* 
000.000.000  for  the  alleged  purpose  of  a  mili- 
tary outfit,  ready  at  the  drop  of  a  bat  to 
combat  Russian  communism  and  to  preserve 
free  enterprise.  What  our  politicians  appar- 
ently .are  unable  to  understand  Is  that,  by 
means  of  an  Inordinate  taxation  of  the  peo- 
ple they  are  destroying  free  enterprise.  Just 
as  Karl  Marx  said  It  would.  What  Is  the  use 
of  damning  Karl  Marx  If  you  adopt  Marxist 
policies?  What*would  be  the  sense  of  carry- 
ing on  a  military  struggle  against  Russian 
Communists  If  such  a  struggle  would  prob- 
ably make  the  Russian  economic  system  of 
state  capitalism,  or  something  quite  similar. 
Inevitable  at  home?  The  burden  of  taxation 
iHUeh  the  people  are  bearing  Is  even  now 
alnoat  beyond  their  strength.  And  most  of 
the  money  raised  la  wasted  In  supporting  a 
tuelsas  bureaucracy  and  the  projects  tliat  the 
bureaucracy  sets  in  operation.  Moreover,  the 
Inflation  produced  quite  largely.  If  not  wholly, 
by  the  wasteful  expenditure  of  the  people's 
money  raised  by  the  Income  tax.  Is  making 
It  hsrder  and  harder  to  buy  the  goods  that 
are  neoMsarlM  to  them,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
luxuries. 

There  Is  an  old  fable  about  a  goose  which 
laid  golden  eggs,  and  her  owner,  disliking  the 
loud  cackle  when  she  laid  one,  put  an  end 
to  her  exutence.  But  he  doubtless  realized 
bis  foUy  when  he  found  that  he  was  getting 
no  more  golden  eggs.  Many  persons  have 
disliked  what  they  considered  the  flaws  Qf 
our  aoonomlc  system,  and  the  New  Dealers 
proposed  to  correct  them.  They  have  not 
succeeded.  The  more  they  tampered  with  It, 
the  worse  things  got,  and  today  we  are  all 
lying  in  the  trough  of  the  economic  sea. 
Free  enterprise  has  not  yet  been  killed,  but 
tt  Is  finding  that  conditions  are  making  It 
harder  and  harder  to  survive;  It  Is  getting 


sick;  it  may  yet  be  moribund.  Either  the 
Income-tax  law  should  be  repealed  or  reduced 
to  reasonable  proportloiu.  We  sbotild  not 
require  this  dropsical  tax.  If  we  got  rid  of  the 
useless  governmental  bureau£  In  Washington, 
and  the  wasteful  and  useless  projects  that 
they  are  constantly  launching.  We  need  a 
new  administration  In  Washington. 


Addresses  by  Hon.  William  0.  DoagUs 
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Mrs.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
permission  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  wish  to  include  an  address  by 
Mr.  Justice  William  O.  Douglas,  distin- 
guished member  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
given  at  the  unveiling  of  the  plaque  In 
memory  of  the  late  Fran^in  D.  Roose- 
velt. I  wish  also  to  include  the  remarks 
of  Justice  Douglas  on  the  occasion  of  the 
Memorial  Day  services  at  Hyde  Park, 
N.  Y.,  May  30,  1948. 

For  all  of  us  who  loved  Franklin 
Roosevelt  and  who  honor  him  today  these 
words  of  Justice  Douglas  rekindle  our 
faith  and  our  resolve  to  build  the  peace 
that  Franklin  Roosevelt  died  for, 

ADDRESS  BT  MR.  JI7STICK  WnXIAlC  O.  DOUGLAS 
AT  THE  CRAVE  Or  FRANKLIN  D.  ROOSEVELT  IN 
MEMORIAL  DAT  SERVICES  OF  THE  ROOSEVELT 
HOME  CLUB 

The  hemlock  hedge  that  rurrounds  this 
plot  sets  it  apart  as  a  quiet  place  of  medita- 
tion, consecrated  to  earth  and  sky.  It  Is  a 
shrine  for  ordinary  people  the  world  ai'ound. 
Here  they  wUl  come  to  make  their  pUgrimage 
and  to  bow  their  heads  in  thanks  that  the 
mind  and  heart  of  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt 
were  dedicated  to  humanity. 

The  men  and  women  who  come  here  will 
recapture  for  a  moment  the  precious  sense  of 
belonging  that  Roosevelt  gave  them.  The 
sense  of  belonging  Is  Important  to  man.  The 
feeling  that  he  Is  accepted  and  a  part  of 
the  community  or  the  Nation  is  as  important 
as  the  feeling  that  he  Is  a  member  of  a 
family.  He  does  not  belong  if  he  has  a  sec- 
ond-class citizenship.  When  be  feels  he  does 
not  belong,  he  Is  not  eager  to  assiune  re- 
sponslbUltles  of  citizenship.  Being  un- 
ancbored,  be  is  easy  prey  to  divisive  Influences 
that  are  designed  to  tear  a  nation  apart  or 
to  woo  it  to  a  foreign  Ideology. 

Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  like  no  other  public 
flgure  In  our  history,  was  alive  to  thlH  fact. 
And  he  knew  how  to  fashion  from  It  n  posi- 
tive and  cohesive  force  In  American  life. 
He  was  In  a  very  special  sense  the  pitoplc's 
President,  because  he  made  them  feel  that 
with  him  In  the  White  House  they  shared 
the  Presidency,  The  sense  of  sharing  the 
Presidency  gave  even  the  most  humble  citi- 
zen a  lively  sense  of  belonging,  a  keen  feel- 
ing that  he  ^as  an  important  part  of  a 
vital  and  vibrant  system. 

Roosevelt  was  acutely  aware  of  the  sor- 
rows, perplexities,  burdens,  and  fears  of  the 
common  man.  By  his  conquest  of  suffering 
and  despair  he  removed  forever  from  the 
American  vocabulary  the  words  "handicapped 
person."  Moreover,  be  had  a  great  appetite 
for  Ideas — and  none  was  too  startling  or  ex- 
plosive to  be  unwelcome.  He  was  a  magnet 
for  new  Ideas.  Hence  they  flowed  In  from 
all  sections  of  the  country.  His  quldi  per- 
ception and  sixth  sense  also  drew  from  the 
minds  of  people  Ideas  which  the  axithors 
themselves  had  not  yet  matured.    Thus  did 


Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  draw  upon  the  energies 
and  enthusiasm  of  the  common  people. 
Thus  did  they  in  fact  as  weU  as  in  feeling 
share  the  experience  of  leadership.  As  a  re- 
sult, no  enterprise  in  history  had  more  part- 
ners than  his  great  crusade  to  make  crusad- 
ing practical. 

So  it  was  that  men  and  women  from  every 
walk  of  life  felt  they  were  members  of  a 
great  family.  So  It  was  that  they  wept  when 
he  died.  And  so  It  Is  that  they  will  come  to 
this  shrine  as  long  as  America  lives  and  here 
In  the  solitude  of  this  grave  pray  for  strength. 
For  they  know  from  the  life  and  works  of 
him  who  sleeps  here  that  faith  and  love  can 
work  miracles — that  faith  and  love  can  make 
even  the  lowliest  of  men  noble. 

—  1 

ADDRESS  BT  MR.  JUSTICE  WILLIAM  O.  DOUGLAS  AT  ■ 
THK  UNVEILING  OF  THX  PLAQUE  IN  MEMORT  OF 
THX  LATE   FRANKLIN    D.   ROOSEVELT,  ST.   JAMES 
CHURCH,   BTDK  PARK,  W.  T. 

I  thank  you  for  your  Invitation,  extended 
by  Mrs.  Roosevelt,  to  participate  in  these 
services  in  dedication  of  this  plaque  to , 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt.  This  is  the  place  j 
where  he  worshiped.  This  church  welcomed  . 
him  as  a  youth  and  helped  prepare  him  for 
the  great  destiny  of  his  life.  To  these  pews 
he  repaired  when  the  concerns  of  the  world 
beset  him.  Here  he  renewed  his  strength. 
Here  in  communion  with  God  he  kept  bright 
his  faith  in  the  goodness  of  man,  his  faith 
in  the  abUity  of  people  of  all  creeds  and 
races  to  rise  to  greatness  in  the  hours  of 
need  and  to  exemplify  on  earth  the  brother- 
hood of  men.  Through  him  this  church  ex- 
erted an  influence  tliat  reached  e^^ery  shore 
that  is  washed  by  the  oceans  of  the  world. 
Because  of  him,  people  the  world  around  wlU 
always  consider  this  church  a  shrine.  For 
these  reasons  it  is  proper  that  this  plaque 
should  hang  here  throughout  all  time. 

Some  of  those  gathered  here  this  morning 
knew  Roosevelt  as  a  neighbor  and  a  friend. 
Others  knew  him  as  a  chief.  And  all  of  us 
knew  him — as  the  people  even  in  the  faraway  , 
rice  fields  of  China  knew  him — as  a  great 
leader. 

From  the  martyrdom  of  Lincoln,  America 
gained  maturity  and  learned  the  strength  of 
patient,  tolerant  wisdom.  The  great  adven- 
ture of  the  Roosevelt  years  taught  us  the 
power  of  confidence  and  of  coherent  action. 
His  personality  and  convictions,  his  actions 
even  more  than  his  words,  became  for  a 
whole  generation  of  Americans  the  thread 
by  which  we  found  ou/  way  through  a  laby- 
rinth of  depression,  of  uncertainty,  of  war. 

Some  of  us  are  old  enough  to  remember 
words  that  men  have  lived  by  and  died  for. 
And  some  of  us  are  young  enough  now  to 
feel  in  words  an  emptiness  not  known  before. 

I  am  concerned  for  the  youth  of  our  coun- 
try and  their  dlstrnst  of  the  meaningless 
word.  For  them  words  are  very  tired  unless 
they  come  from  somewhere  well  behind  the 
lips;  they  must  represent  deep  convictions, 
an  enduring  faith,  a  warmth  and  under- 
standing of  human  values;  they  must  be 
fortified  with  deeds.  Our  young  people  have 
become  good  Up  readers  and  falseness  was 
never  more  easily  detected. 

We  cannot,  of  course,  find  from  another's 
life  the  answers  to  our  own  problems.  There 
are  no  lessons,  no  precedents,  which  ran  do 
lor  us  those  things  that  we  must  do  for  our- 
selves. New  campaigns  cannot  be  plotted, 
new  battles  cannot  be  won  merely  by  trying 
to  guess  what  the  fallen  leader  would  do  If 
he  were  here. 

Roosevelt  was  a  man  who  met  each  prob- 
lem on  Its  own  terms  end  who  found  within 
himself  the  formula  for  coming  to  gripe  ' 
with  It.  It  was  his  supreme  genius  which  i 
enabled  him  to  face  the  crisis  that  exploded 
upon  liberty  and  reduce  it  to  a  problem  to  be 
dealt  with  by  democratic  means.  It  was  hia 
native  American  confidence  In  the  ability 
of  averapr  people  to  handle  thrtr  problems 
that  set  the  tone  end  style  of  hit  era.    It  ' 
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Indeed  bis  confidence  tn  people  that  nia« 

tur^  his  gift  of  leadership. 

ifta  leadership  was  great  not  only  In  words 

In  action.    He  understood  that  faith  U 

t  not  bj  words  but  by  works.    He  won 

faith  of  the  world  for  the  United  States 

for  himself,  not  by  anything  he  said  to 

KUooa,  but  by  the  things  he  did  right 

•t  tWBM. 

"dtle  Declaration  of  Independence  and  the 
pre  tmble  of  the  Constitution  are  thrilling  to 
ue,  not  for  their  lofty  sentiments  alone,  but 
for  the  courage,  faith,  and  action  which  they 
»  n  ijollae.  We  of  the  United  Nations  can 
wti  faith  only  by  jetton— by  our  aaaumpUon 
of  .itks  and  by  Qur  faithful  performa&o*  o( 
tlMa. 

I  ttbout  deeds,  worda  become  the  tnstru- 
OM  kU  first  of  confusion,  then  of  distrust. 
MM  finally  of  fear.  But  thi>y  should  be  an 
Ins  )lratton.  Oreat  phrases  should  ring  with 
an  Kho  of  great  deeds  done  and  to  be  done 
We  can  impart  to  youth  the  meaning  of 
Ufi  and  their  part  tn  making  hutory.  But 
tlM  words  mvist  be  pregnant  with  fulfill* 
■M  at.  They  must  reflect  promises  that  are 
Ibt]  t.  Ideas  whose  Impact  on  reality  can  be 
fel  .  Sincerity— as  the  days  of  Munich  will 
kl«  ays  remind  us — la  not  enough. 

'  'o  an  America  overrun  by  economic 
pai  le  In  1993.  Roosevelt  restored  faith.  His 
wods  "We  have  nothing  to  fear  but  fear 
tt*  it"  thrilled  a  Nation  and  a  world  because 
tki  f  were  the  cry  of  a  man  who  had  sum- 
mo  led  his  battalions  and  who  was  swinging 
them  mto  battle  position. 

I I  those  critical  days,  the  ones  hardest  hit 
by  cynicism  and  despair  were  those  whose 
fall  h  America  could  least  afford  to  lose — her 
yoi  ng  people.  That  depression  generation 
coi  Id  have  t>een  a  lost  generation,  like  those 
In  Oermany  who  became  Hitler's  followers. 
Ro<iseveIt  saved  these  young  people  for 
deiiocracy.  and  they  In  their  turn,  from  1941 
to   1945.  saved  democracy. 

1  o  our  new  youth — the  adolescents  of  the 
wa  years — Roosevelt  was  not  an  adventure 
In  lemocracy  but  is  a  full-fashioned  legend. 
part  of  the  heritage  of  America.  These 
yovng  people /Will  be  the  real  victims  of  any 
crli  Is  of  confidence  today.  Where  the  de- 
pre  islon  generation  doubted  that  they  would 
eve  -  be  able  to  make  a  living,  the  new  gen- 
era  Ion  te  beginning  to  wonder  If  It  will  ever 
be    tee  to  live. 

T  He  wonders  of  atomic  power  should  open 
the  door  to  a  future  filled  with  adventure  and 
•ek  ievenent.  Inetead  the  specter  of  the 
iOBib  k«unu  every  bone.  The  great  d»n« 
fer- -greater  even  than  the  atomlfl  bomb  it* 
Mlf-is  the  risk  that  our  jroung  people  will 
con  ilude  that  our  abUMy  t«  produce  a  criau 
tM<eds  our  ability  lo  MUiM*  >t.  Suoh  a 
ooarlction  wott  ereetee  «  ellmate  of  fear 
Fm  '  can  lead  to  •ppeaaement'— tn  surrender 
to  (he  totalitarian  foroee  that  ttand  aatrlde 
the  world,  rear  can  also  triuM<orm  »  Drob* 
lem  to  be  thought  out  into  »  ortoto  to  be 
fou  ;ht  out.  But  today  both  war  and  ap* 
p«*  ement  are  roada  thet  lead  to  ehaoa  and 
dea  ruction. 

Txtay's  crisis  la  one  qf  democracy  versus 
toti  iltarlantam.  Can  we  in  this  country  by 
out  deeds  make  democracy  a  fighting  faith, 
s  a  rmbol  of  hope  through  the  rest  of  the 
woi  Id?  In  this  crisis  Roosevelt's  lesson  for 
us  is  to  act  so  tbat  our  actions  will  forge 
that  faith. 

Cur  slogans  of  equality,  fraternity,  oppor- 
tunity, and  Justice  become  at  home  sym- 
boL  of  a  never-never  land  when  they  are  al- 
low id  to  depreciate  by  Inaction,  neglect  and 
not  observance.  They  lift  up  the  hearts  of 
■M  I  and  give  direction  to  the  revolutionary 
fae«  ee  at  loose  In  tbe  world  only  when  they 
rep  eeent  an  actual  pattern  of  living  or  a 
plai  in  execution.  Kvery  human  project 
BMia  some  days  of  grace.  But  the  days  of 
graw  cannot  be  postponed  Indefinitely. 
Loc  le  promises,  like  insincere  ones,  can  make 
WOI  lis  empty  and  meaningless. 

I  w  wbo  loved  Pranklln  Roosevelt  would 
hoi  or  him.  we  must  take  the  lead  In  dis- 


pelling fear  by  coming  to  grips  with  the  prob- 
lems of  our  time. 

We  must  be  as  bold  as  he  In  Inventing  new 
techniques  to  handle  the  new  problems  of 
our  times.  We  must  no  more  balk  at  novel 
Ideas  of  world  government,  mass  education, 
guaranteed  annual  wages,  than  he  balked 
at  the  creation  of  radical  Instruments  to 
handle  the  problems  of  the  crises  that 
tumbled  on  the  heels  of  the  depreaaton  In  the 
early  thirties.  We  must  follow  hta  example 
and  put  our  Inventive  genius  to  work.  For 
If  we  do  no  more  than  to  cling  to  our  tradl- 
ti  iml  concepu  of  political  management,  we 
wtu  be  left  In  the  backwash  of  the  world. 

Peace  Is  not  a  word  to  be  spoken,  but  a 
work  to  be  organised.  We  cannot  even  un- 
dertake It  without  awakening  anew  in  the 
hearts  of  America  the  faith,  the  conAdMMS, 
and  the  prnctlcal  Idealism  which  forgt  pro« 
grams.  Tills  faith,  this  confidence,  this 
achievement  are  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt's  gift 
to  us.  And.  please  Ood,  they  shall  be  our 
gift  to  those  who  come  after  us. 

In  today's  crisis  Roosevelt  would  have  sus- 
tained his  strength,  as  he  always  did.  In  per- 
sonal communion  with  Ood.  He  believed  In 
God's  will,  had  faith  In  the  efficacy  of  prayer. 
And  so  It  Is  not  unfitting  that  I  should  re- 
mind you  of  some  words  of  his  spoken  4  years 
ago,  spoken.  lt«ls  true,  at  a  different  mo- 
ment, at  a  time  when  the  American  armies 
were  landing  on  the  beaches  of  Normandy. 
Tet  as  I  read  them  again  the  other  day  these 
words — words  spoken  to  Ood — have  equal 
meaning  for  us  today. 

They  are  his  D-day  prayer  of  June  6.  1944 : 

"And  let  our  hearts  be  stout,  to  wait  out 
the  long  travail,  to  bear  sorrows  that  may 
come,  to  Impart  our  courage  unto  our  sons 
wheresoever  they  may  be. 

"And.  O  Lord,  give  us  faith.  Olve  un  faith 
In  Thee:  faith  In  our  sons:  faith  In  each 
other:  faith  In  our  united  crusade.  Let  not 
the  keenness  of  our  spirit  ever  be  dulled. 
Let  not  the  Impacts  of  temporary  events,  of 
temporal  matters  of  but  fieeting  moment — 
let  not  these  deter  us  la  our  unconquerable 
purpose. 

"With  Thy  blessing,  we  shall  prevail  over 
the  unholy  forces  of  our  enemy.  Help  us  to 
conquer  the  apostles  of  greed  and  racial  ar- 
rogancles.  Lead  us  to  the  saving  of  our 
country,  and  with  our  sister  nations  Into  a 
world  unity  that  will  spell  a  sure  peace — a 
peace  Invulnerable  to  the  schemlngs  of  un- 
worthy men.  And  a  peace  that  will  let  all 
men  live  In  freedom,  reaping  the  just  rewards 
of  their  honest  toll.  Thy  will  be  done,  al- 
mighty Ood     Amen." 

Tu  which  I  tay  also:  Amea. 


Prtitnration  of  Reprtitnlitivt  Dtmoericjr 
IXTBfKON  OP  REMARKS 

Of 

HON.  ALBERT  w!  HAWKES 

or  Niw  jKRsxr 

IN  THl  S«NATK  OF  THl  UNITID  STATK 

Mondatf,  June  14  (legislative  day  of 
Tuesday,  June  1).  1948 

Mr.  HAWKES.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  speech 
which  I  made  almost  9  years  ago  on  the 
subject  Who  Can  Preserve  Representa- 
tive Democracy? 

This  simple  little  speech  contains  the 
thoughts  which  had  accumulated  In  my 
mind  over  a  period  of  more  than  45  years 
as  an  American  citizen  In  the  conduct 
of  business  under  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  and  with  due  regard  for 
the  laws  enacted  by  the  people's  Repre- 


sentatives.   It  Is  as  true  today  as  It  was 
In  193r. 

I  am  certain  If  we  arc  to  preserve  our 
representative  democracy  and  the  Amer- 
ican way  of  life  we  must  all  recognize 
that  there  Is  more  than  one  side  to  every 
controversy.  It  might  be  well  for  all  of 
Us  to  remember  that  In  most  cases  there 
are  three  sides  to  every  controversy — 
"our  side,  the  other  fellow's  side,  and  the 
right  side."  If  we  seek  th^Tlght  side  and 
a  fair  balance  In  equity  betwcer  all 
groups,  and  if  we  rebuild  our  moral  f\ber 
and  character  and  aic  wUllng  to  pay  the 
price  of  standing  on  principle,  then,  and 
only  then,  do  I  believe  we  will  succeed  in 
preserving  our  great  form  of  goNern- 
ment  and  the  American  system  of  free 
men. 

I  have  obtained  an  estimate  fronri  the 
Public  Printer  as  to  the  cost  of  printing 
this  address.  The  estimated  cost  is 
123073. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  adilress 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Reooko. 
as  follows: 

Who  Can   PmKsnvK  RxpacszirrATiTl 

DKMOCaACT  7 

(By  A.  W.  Hawkxs) 

The  greatest  things  In  the  world  are  most 
often  simple.  And  the  simplest  things  most 
often  neglected.  Millions  of  people  look 
upon  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
the  same  as  they  regard  the  beats  of  their 
heart.  It  always  has  worked,  so  why  worry 
at>out  It? 

Many  may  ask.  "What  raises  this  question 
of  "Who  can  preserve  representative  democ- 
racy?" " 

I  believe  It  Is  raised  In  the  mind  of  every 
vhtnking  American  at  this  time  because  of 
vUe  fact  that  the  people  of  many  so-called 
representative  democracies  have  surrendered 
their  rights  through  emergencies  that  have 
arisen.  First  they  surrender  a  limited  num- 
ber of  rights — and  the  Oovernment  falls  to 
solve  the  emergency,  because  "planned  econ- 
omy," accompanied  by  a  partial  or  total  de- 
struction of  reward,  bus  never  caused  the 
people  to  vigorously  contribute  their  best 
thinking  and  efforts  to  a  solution  of  the  prob- 
lems confronting  any  nation.  Next,  when 
failure  to  solve  the  problem  continues  for  a 
reasonable  time,  more  rlghu  are  surrendered, 
untu  finally  the  people  find  they  have  a  die- 
tatofshlp  In  effect,  If  not  In  name  and  tofm, 
thnk  the  (Uetatonhlp  Unpoaed  in  the  name 
aM  inlefeal  o(  tlM  people  aMumes  complete 
'■  fi— and    repreaentative    demooracy, 

V  rights,  llbertiea,  and  privUegea.  u 


i.  ...1  country  we  have  been  oonfronte«| 
for  10  years  with  a  depreaelon  and  we  have 
done  well  not  to  surrender  all  of  our  rights, 
as  has  been  done  in  some  other  countries. 

The  Honorable  William  •.  Bankhead,  on 
March  4.  last,  stated  tn  Congrees: 

"Ood  has  not  yel  ereated  any  one  man  wise 
enough  or  benerolant  enough  to  fix  and  en- 
force his  Individual  pattern  to  govern  the 
hearts  and  minds  and  conscience  and  prop- 
erty and  lives  of  every  cltlxen  under  hla 
Jurisdiction." 

Thousands  of  people — young  and  old,  col- 
lege graduates  and  others— ask,  "What  lib- 
erties have  I  lost?  What  curtailment  of  my 
rlghu  has  occurred?  Why  all  thU  excite- 
ment about  the  Constitution?  No  one  baa 
destroyed  It.  has  he?" 

My  answer  Is  that  the  curtailment  of  rights 
Is  a  slow,  almost  unnoticed  process — and 
that  Is  why  the  price  of  liberty  Is  eternal  vig- 
ilance, based  on  Intimate  knowledge,  cou- 
pled with  a  willingness  to  work  for  Its  pree- 
er\-atlon. 

Free  enterprise  has  t>een  gradually  tmund 
hand  and  foot  and  cannot  carry  on  wlta  Its 
Inspiring,   individual   Initiative   based   upon 
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the  stimulus  that  comes  from  reward  for  ac- 
complishment— If  "planned  economy"  en- 
croaches much  ftirther  Into  Its  territory. 
Then  the  government  must  have  all  power, 
be  supreme,  and  the  Individual  reduced  to 
a  vaaaal  of  the  state. 

There  are  only  two  forms  of  government 
In  the  world,  regardless  of  what  we  call 
them — the  one  where  the  Individual  Is  su- 
preme, with  the  state  or  government  as  Ita 
■ervaut;  and  the  other  where  the  government 
poaaeaaes  dictatorial  powers  and  Is  supreme, 
with  the  Individual  relegated  to  the  position 
of  servant  of  the  state. 

John  Marshall  aald.  "The  constitutional 
power  to  tax  contains  the  power  to  destroy." 
And  history  ahowa  that  governments  fall 
when  the  rate  of  taxea  paaaes  a  certain  per- 
centage of  the  people's  total  Income. 

I  agree  with  anyone  who  says  it  is  not  of 
too  great  importance  what  happens  to  the 
fortimes  of  any  individual  man.  although  It 
la  prestuned  in  this  country  that  a  sufficient 
part  of  the  reward  for  accomplishment  wlU 
remain  In  the  Individual's  hands,  properly 
protected  by  law.  to  stimulate  initiative  and 
develop  Improved  performance. 

What  I  am  concerned  about  is  whether 
taxation  will  change  sufficiently  far  from 
taxation  for  revenue  to  support  Oovernment 
to  the  point  where  It  becomes  redistribution 
of  property  (or  confiscation),  and  thereby 
destroys  the  private  enterprise  system  on 
which  our  form  of  Oovernment  depends  for 
Its  existence  and  continuance,  and  our  people 
depend  for  their  liberty  and  freedom  of  ac- 
tion. 

I  find  few  people  In  industry  or  elsewhere 
who  do  not  recognize  their  obligation  as  hu- 
man beings  to  devise  some  sound  way  of 
taking  care  of  the  aged,  the  sick  and  the 
incapacitated.  People  recognize  that  the  fit 
and  capable  are  their  '"brother's  keeper." 
But  I  believe  the  majority  of  the  people  re- 
sent part  of  the  fit  taking  care  of  another 
part  of  the  fit  through  any  system  that  makes 
it  comforuble  for  a  man  with  health  and 
ability  to  be  unemployed.  Such  a  system  de- 
stroys the  moral  flt)er  of  the  people  of  the 
NaUon. 

Results  of  the  investigation  of  the  Dies 
Committee  also  clearly  indicate  why  all  good 
cttlBMU  of  the  United  States  should  ask 
themaelvea,  "Who  can  preeenre  our  represen- 
tative democracy?" 

They  should  also  ask  thrmMelves.  "When 
must  It  be  done?"  My  answer  to  that  ques- 
tion Is  right  now,  b«>fore  it  Is  too  late.  HU- 
tory  shows  thnt  Just  as  soon  as  the  balance 
of  (>ower  In  any  nation  passes  from  the  peo- 
pie  to  an  Individual  or  small  group  in  author- 
ity, then  the  people  lad  U  loo  late. 

I.  WNAT  M  ova  aamisiirrATtvi  rosM  or  di* 
MocaAcr  ANB  ON  WHAT  Doas  rr  Mctrt 

Tbe  Daolaration  of  Independenee  and  our 
OotMtltuUon  fur  the  lirst  time  in  history 
ma4e  elear  lo  tbe  world  that  the  people  of 
the  Thirteen  States  recugnlted  Ood  Almighty 
aa  bestowing  oerUin  inalienable  rtghu  upon 
human  beings.  This  oonoepi  of  the  human 
being  was  almoat  dlametrleally  opposed  to 
the  previous  theory  and  practice  between 
sovereign  sute  and  subject.  Prevloiu  to  this 
the  state  or  sovereign  assumed  all  powers, 
granting  only  such  limited  rights  and  liberty 
to  its  citizens  as  the  sovereign  or  dictator 
deemed  wise. 

Our  Constitution  brought  before  the  world 
a  new  dignity  of  soul  and  manhood  for  a 
human  being.  It  recogni2ed  that  tbe  people 
poaaessed  the  power — and  the  State  or  Oov- 
ernment could  exercise  only  powers  and 
rights  surrendered  to  it  for  the  purpose  of 
serving  tbe  best  Interests  of  the  people  as  a 
whole.  It  was  not  planned  so  that  our  Gov- 
ernment could  tisurp  or  Itself  create  powers 
and  use  them  to  take  away  the  Inalienable 
rights  of  any  of  its  citizens. 

To  man  was  born  a  new  Individualism 
through   the   Declaration   of   Independence, 


which  breathed  the  life  Into  our  Constitu- 
tion— and  removed  the  limitations  to  in- 
dividual growth,  development,  and  accom- 
plishment. A  new  faith  In  himself  and  others 
was  born  to  man,  and  freedom  of  thought, 
expression,  worship,  and  action  became  the 
rule,  rather  than  the  granted  exception. 

Minions  could  not  directly  represent  them- 
selves in  Congress  or  our  State  legislatures. 
Therefore,  it  was  provided  that  at  stated  pe- 
riods the  people  would  elect,  under  a  care- 
fully planned  and  balanced  ajrstem,  repre- 
sentatives who  would  function  for  the  people 
in  their  districts.  This  put  the  repreeenta- 
tire  part  into  democracy.  This  representa- 
tive democracy  is  dual  tn  form  and  is  Intended 
to  leave  local  matters  to  the  Btatei,  and  na- 
tional matters  which  affect  the  people  of  all 
the  Statea,  to  the  Federal  Oovernment. 

Many  of  us  do  not  appreciate  that  it  was  4 
years  after  the  signing  of  the  treaty  on  Sep- 
tember 3,  1783,  before  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  was  adopted,  and  then  another 
full  a  years  of  discussion  took  place  before 
It  was  ratified  by  0  of  the  13  States.  Few 
realise  that  during  at  least  a  year  preceding 
the  ratification  of  the  Constitution  the  peo- 
ple in  all  States  carefully  considered,  freely 
discussed  and  often  debated  the  contents  of 
this  great  document.  It  is  said  that  every  In- 
dividual In  all  walks  of  life  and  every  social 
group  had  an  opportunity  for  the  freest  ex- 
pression of  opinion.  History  records  the  fact 
that  the  worklngmen  in  Boston  held  a  meet- 
ing at  the  Green  Dragon  Tavern  and  passed 
resolutions  favoring  the  ratification  of  the 
Constitution.  When  John  Adams  heard  this 
he  asked  Paul  Revere,  "How  many  mechanics 
were  at  the  Green  Dragon  when  those  resolu- 
tions were  passed?"  Paul  Revere  replied. 
"More,  sir,  than  the  Green  Dragon  could 
hold."  "And  where  were  the  rest,  Mr.  Re- 
vere?" "In  the  streets,  sir."  "And  how  many 
were  In  the  streets?"  asked  John  Adame. 
"More,  sir,  than  there  were  stars  In  the  sky." 
replied  Paul  Revere. 

It  Is  Important  that  we  should  know  that 
the  people  took  part  in  the  ratification  of  the 
Constitution  by  their  representatives  and 
that  makes  it  peculiarly  proper  that  the 
Constitution  should  start  out  in  its  pre- 
amble— "We.  the  people  of  the  United  States, 
do  ordain  and  establish  this  Constitu- 
tion    •     •     •." 

It  has  been  said  that  weakness,  unemploy- 
ment, confusion,  disorder,  and  lawleiisness 
prevailed  throughout  the  United  States  dur- 
ing this  4-yrnr  period  and  the  ndoptlon  of 
the  Constitution  brought  order  out  of  chaos 
and  put  the  light  of  hope  In  the  hearts  of 
many  who  hnd  almost  despaired  of  bringing 
the  people  Into  agrMmenV-~«n  a  basis  of  the 
hopes  aad  desires  eipreased  in  tbe  Declsrs- 
tion  of  ludependeaee.  These  hopes  and  de« 
Sires  had  oarrled  tbe  Army  throufh  tbe  War 
of  Independence  many  days  when  the  lift 
of  hope  had  almost  ebbed  away. 

It  was  only  at  the  time  of  thf  oelsbratlon 
of  the  one  hundred  and  fiftieth  anniversary 
of  our  Congress  this  last  spring  that  I  had 
brought  to  my  attention  the  fact  that  in 
those  l&O  years— from  the  4th  day  of  March 
1788  to  the  4th  day  of  March  1039— out  of 
the  millions  of  population,  this  country  had 
been  represented  by  only  8,124  men  and 
women  in  the  House  of  Represcntatltes;  and 
in  the  United  States  Senate.  1.384;  and  of 
that  total  number  there  had  only  been  461 
of  those  who  had  served  in  both  Houses. 
There  had  been  313  members  of  the  cabinets 
of  all  the  Presidents;  and  1,558  individuals  as 
governors  of  all  the  various  States.  Tliere 
had  been  42  Speakers  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives; 32  different  persons  had  served 
as  Vice  Presidents,  of  whom  six  had  suc- 
ceeded to  the  Presidency  by  virtue  of  the 
death  of  the  President.  Only  31  men  had 
served  as  President  of  the  United  States  and 
our  Supreme  Court  had  had  only  70  Associate 
Justices  and  11  Chief  Justices. 

These  figures  emphasize  the  necessity  of 
thliAlng  carefully  and  acting  wisely  in  tbe 


selection  of  our  representatives  and,  above 
all,  illtistrate  the  necessity  of  exercising  our 
right  of  suffrage,  to  gain  which  millions 
made  sacrifices  and  great  numbers  loet  their 
lives.  MUllons  today  neglect  this  valuable 
privilege  and  vital  factor  in  our  lives  and 
seem  unwilling  to  do  one- tenth  as  much  to 
use  and  preserve  it  as  was  done  to  obtain  it. 
Our  constitution  guarantees — 

I.  Freedom  of  speech — of  the  press — of 
religlom  worship. 

9.  The  right  of  the  people  peaceably  ^ 
aMemble. 

5.  The  right  to  petition  the  Oovernment 
for  redress  of  grievances. 

4.  Trial  by  Jury,  coupled  with  protection 
against  punishment  for  an  act  committed 
prior  to  the  passage  of  the  law:  or  the  hay- 
ing of  one's  life  put  in  Jeopardy  twice  f^ 
the  same  offense. 

6.  Protection  against  prwecutlon  for 
crime,  except  upon  indlctmetiSl^  a  graxid 
Jury  which  was  intended  to  be  a  safeguald 
against  persecution.  1 

6.  Our  Constitution  protects  one  from  bf- 
Ing  a  witness  against  himself  in  a  criminkl 
case.  ' 

7.  It  provides  the  right  of  a  speedy  and 
public  trial,  and  if  honestly  adhered  to.  granta 
protection  against  wrongful  imprisonment. 

8.  Gives  a  poor  man  without  money  ^he 
right  to  have  witnesses  and  cotuuel  for  his 
defense. 

9.  Protects  against  excessive  fines  and  cruel 
and  unusual  punishment. 

10.  Prohibits  all  forms  of  slavery,  and  pre- 
vents any  State  from  denying  any  citizen 
the  right  to  vote  because  of  race,  color,  or 
prevlotis  condition  of  servitude.  I 

II.  It  specifically  prohibits  the  impair- 
ment of  contracts  by  the  States. 

12.  It  guarantees  that  no  man  can  be  de- 
prived of  his  lite,  liberty,  or  his  property 
without  due  process  of  law. 

13.  The  citizen  is  guaranteed  against  \m- 
reasonable  searches  and  seizures  of  person, 
papers,  or  effects. 

14.  It  guarantees  that  these  rights  of  the 
citizens  of  the  United  States  shall  not  be 
abridged  by  any  State,  and  the  cltisens  vt 
each  State  shall  be  entitled  to  all  the  privi- 
leges of  the  citizens  in  the  several  Statei 
under  the  conditions  prescrlt>ed.  ^ 

16.  And  finally,  it  guarantees  that  no  per- 
son shall  be  deprived  of  the  equal  protectl^ 
of  the  laws. 

Many  citlsens  understand  tome,  but  few 
understend  all,  of  these  things,  i 

Chief  Justice  Chsrlts  tvsna  Hufhes,  in  his 
speech  on  tbe  one  hundred  and  fiftieth  so- 
nivsrsary  before  the  united  Oongreai  and  the' 
Chl»f  liecuiive,  ttnted— 

"Ws  shall  do  well  on  thli  anniversary  U 
th»  thuu^t  ol  the  )MQPl«  is  direeted  to  the 
essentials  of  our  demoertey.  Sere  In  this 
body  we  find  the  living  eapoaente  of  tbo 
principle  of  repreientstlve  r^^ernment,  not 
government  by  direct  ntSM  sctton,  but  by 
representation  which  roesns  leadership '  ss 
well  ss  responsiveness  and  accountabQ* 
Ity,  •  •  •  We  protect  the  fundbmentsl 
rights  of  minorities,  in  order  to  save  demo- 
cratic government  from  destroying  Itself  by 
the  excesses  of  Its  own  power.  The  flrmcbt 
groimd  for  confidence  In  the  future  Is  that 
more  than  ever  we  realize  that,  while  democ- 
racy must  have  its  organization  and  controts, 
its  vital  breath  is  Individual  liberty." 

And  the  Chief  Justice  continued — 

"I  am  happy  to  be  here  as  the  representa- 
tive of  the  tribunal  which  is  charged  with 
the  duty  of  maintaining,  through  the  deei- 
slon  of  controversies,  these  Constitutional 
guaranties.  We  are  a  separate,  but  not  an 
Independent,  arm  of  the  Government.  •  •  • 
In  the  great  enterprise  of  making  democracy 
workable  we  are  aU  partners.  One  memtter 
of  our  body  politic  cannot  say  to  another.,  T 
have  no  need  of  thee.'  We  work  In  succees- 
ful  cooperation  by  being  true,  each  depart- 
ment to  its  own  function,  and  all  to  the  spirit 
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p«rvadaa  our  Instltutlonft— ezftltlng  th« 
d  rmmm.  Mcking  tbrougb  tbe  very 
of  power  the  promotion  of  tbe 
of  power,  and  flndlng  the  ultimate 
Meurfty  of  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of 
m».  and  tbe  promise  of  continued  ata* 
and  a  rational  progress.  In  tbe  good 
of  tbe  American  people." 
Chief  Jiutlce  Hughes  also  stated- 
are    here    not    as    masters,    but    as 
,  not  to  glory  In  power,  but  to  attest 
l^alty  to  the  commands  and  restrictions 
own  by  our  sovereign,  the  people  of  tbs 
Unlt^  States.  In  whose  name  and  by  whoss 
tre  exercise  our  brief  authority." 
Ol4dAtone  said:  "The  American  Constltu- 
I  the  moat  wonderful  work  ever  struck 
a  given  time  by  tbe  brain  and  purpose 
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Ea  ry  P.  Atwood  said : 
•'It  Is  tbe  greatest  heritage  that  has  ever 
fallei    to  any  single  people  in  history.     Its 
maklfig  was  the  greatest  human  achievement 
creation,  and   It  marked   tbe  greatest 
in  the  history  of  the  world,  save  only 
dlrth  of  Christ." 
areserved.  our  Constitution  may  prove 
the  instriunentallty  through  which  Qod 
v^rts  the  world  to  a  practice  of  the  Golden 
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APPENDIX  TO  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 


n.\3  rr  dome  rca  the  peopie  or  the 

CmrSO  STATES  AMD   ELSEWHXUT 

has   built   this   country   Into   an   out- 

stancflng  success  In  human  relationship,  en- 

and  accomplishment,  as  related   to 

other   countries    In    the   world.     This    Is 

by  tbe  following  facts  and  figures: 

Wlih  6  percent  of  the  world's  land  area, 

percent  of  the  world's  population,  the 

of  the  United  States  consume  half  of 

idorld's  coffee  and  rubber; 

Ha^  e  half  of  the  world's  communication 

fkcUliies  and  electrical  energy: 

five  percent  of  the  world's  railroads, 
■qulpment  as  a  whole  imequaled  In  any 
country. 

wear  three-fourths  of  the  world's  silk; 

one-fourth   of   the   world's  sugar, 

two-thirds  of  the  world's  oil. 


and 

peopl^ 

tbe 


Tb^y 
with 
other 
We 
constlme 
and  iis« 

We  have,  per  capita,  approximately  4«i 
tlmss  as  many  automobiles  as  Prance  and 
England:  23  times  aa  many  as  Italy: 

We  have,  per  capita.  2>,  times  as  many 
telepl  ones  as  Xngland;  almost  3  times  as 
many  as  Germany:  and  more  than  4  times  as 
many  as  France. 

In    >ractlcally  all  lines  of  necessities  and 

greater  distribution  exists  among  a 

number  of  our  people  than  In  any 

country  In  the  world. 

te"  Is  only  a  relative  term  and  Its  value 

In  exchange  for  necessities  and 

of  life.     One   hour's   wages   In    the 

States  Is  convertible  Into  the  neceasU 

llfs  at  the  rate  of  3  times  as  much 

'4  times  as  In  Great  Britain: 

as  In  Prance:  and  3<]  times  as  In 

This  refers  to  necessities  such  as 

butter.  b««f.   potatoes,  coffee,  sboss. 

rearing  apparel,  snd  othsr  things. 

are    approximately    36.000.000    pas- 

automobiles  on  our  roads — and  these 

osftalnly  not  all  in  tbe  hands  of   "the  00 

In  America  there  are  39.000.000 

wu.  well  dUtrlbuted  through  90  per< 

the  families.    And  a  telephone  '.»  tbs 

iktber  than  tbe  exception. 

Stosoaber  SI.  1988  there  were  134.000.' 

•Insurance   policies   in    force,    for   a 

imount  of   Insurance  of  •Ul.OM.OOO,' 

(t   has   been   estimated   that   approxl- 

64.000.000  persons  are  Insured  In  the 

States.    Where  else  on  earth  can  you 

s4ch  evidence  of  success  and  progress. 

I  ilace  on  earth  Is  there  more  freedom  to 

one  s  God.  nor  as  great  opportimlty 

and  mental  development.     In 

in  year  1933  there  was  spent  In 

Uhtted  States  more  than  $3,000,000,000 

eclucatlon  — more   than   by  all  the  other 

of  tbe  world.     In  the  school  year 
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1931-33  SO .000,000  cbUdren  out  of  tbe  33.- 
000,000  of  school  age,  were  enrolled  In  public 
and  private  schooU  In  the  United  States. 
More  than  17.000,000,000  were  Invested  In 
public  and  private  schools:  and  nearly  84.- 
000.000.000  in  colleges  and  universities:  and 
approxlmaUIy  84.000,000.000  In  churches, 

Romee  owned  or  partially  owned,  savings 
bank  accounts  numbering  into  millions,  and 
other  evidences  of  accomplishment  and  pos- 
session by  our  cltlxens  make  an  amaslng 
comparison  with  poesssalons  of  other  people 
In  other  cotuitrles. 

Critics  of  our  American  system  say  our 
progretu  Is  due  more  to  natural  resources 
than  our  free  enterprise  system.  I  ask  how 
about  the  natural  resources  in  China  and  tbe 
countries  of  South  America,  all  much  older 
than  the  United  States?  I  believe  we  must 
give  credit  to  our  American  system  for  our 
great  development  and  distribution  of  neces- 
sities and  luxuries. 

Our  free  enterprise  system  and  form  of 
government  are  so  Interwoven  that  to  de- 
stroy the  one  Is  to  destroy  the  other. 

S.    WHT   DOES   rr   WOEK — WHAT  AXE  TTS 
COMPAEATIVE  BENETrTS 

It  works  because  man  In  his  own  estate  of 
freedom  can  function  better  and  contribute 
more  for  bis  own  benefit  and  that  of  others, 
than  he  can  under  restricted  privileges 
granted  in  one  generation  and  withdrawn  In 
another  The  effect  of  human  endeavor  Is 
cumulative.  The  hope  of  accomplishment 
and  fair  reward,  preserved  tp  the  individual 
by  law.  not  only  develops  the  existing  genera- 
tion, but  causes  them  to  develop  their  chil- 
dren who  make  up  the  next  generation. 

Results  under  any  government  that  pre- 
scribes a  rule  of  man.  rather  than  of  laws,  are 
so  apparent  In  countries  where  restricted  In- 
dividual rights  and  opportunities  have  exist- 
ed or  now  prevail,  that  no  further  exposition 
of  them  is  needed.  In  my  travels  through 
many  countries  I  have  often  wished  that 
every  dissatisfied  American  could  see.  under- 
stand and  compare  conditions  of  humanity 
In  all  classes  and  all  countries  with  the 
American  citizens  of  any  type.  After  such  an 
experience,  only  a  person  bereft  of  his  power 
to  analyze  and  differentiate  could  suggest 
the  destruction  of  this  country,  lu  form  of 
government,  or  advocate  the  changing  of  our 
Constitution  more  rapidly  than  by  Its  pre- 
scribed method  of  amendment. 

«.    HOW    CAN    WE    IXnOVE.    nXSEEVE.    AND    PEX- 

PETtJATE  rr? 

1.  By  continually  remembering  how  and 
why  It  came  about — through  the  efforts  of 
the  people  to  get  rid  of  tyranny  and  preserve 
Inalienable  rights  to  themselves. 

2.  By  studylni?  and  understanding  our 
Constitution  and  form  of  government. 

3  By  Informing  ourselve.  of  the  truth  re- 
garding other  governments,  which  will  prove 
none  better  exists  In  tbe  world. 

4  By  remembering  "baste  makes  waste." 
and  our  forefathers  purposely  devised  and 
provided  a  slow  method  of  amendment,  wish- 
ing to  avoid  rapid  changes  because  at  Umpo- 
rary  dissatisfaction,  gusts  of  paMloa  and 
prejudice,  or  unwillingBeee  on  the  part  of 
some  to  recognize  the  necessity  of  sscrlflcs 
In  some  personal  Interest  for  tbe  common 
good  of  all. 

5.  By  remembering  that  no  hardship  under 
our  Constitution  which  might  be  continued 
for  the  period  necessary  to  obtain  a  required 
amendment,  could  possibly  Injure  any  of 
us  so  much  as  the  weakening  or  destruction 
of  that  great  document  through  hasty  or  111- 
concelved  changes  brought  atwut  by  some 
new  method  or  evasion  oJf  the  purpose  of  tbe 
Constitution. 

6.  By  always  being  willing  carefully  to 
weigh  changing  economic  and  social  condi- 
tions and  proceeding  fairly  In  the  Interest  of 
the  greatest  number,  by  tbe  prescribed  route 
for  amendment. 

7.  By  remembering  the  character  of  the 
Nation  U  absolutely  determined  by  the  char- 


acter of  the  individual  citizen.  This  calls  for 
the  development  of  better  morals;  serving 
on  juries:  voting  regularly:  participating  in 
local  affairs:  obeying  the  laws,  thus  setting  an 
example  to  others;  respect  for  the  rights  of 
property  In  the  hands  of  Its  lawful  owners; 
tolerance,  regardleaa  of  provocation;  and  re- 
membering always  there  are  two  sides  to 
every  difference  of  opinion. 

8.  By  Invoking  tbe  teachings  of  Christ  In 
our  dally  lives. 

9.  By  recognizing  the  right  of  workers  to 
Join  any  legal  organisation — or  none — as  they 
themselves  deem  best  In  their  own  Inter- 
ests and  of  their  own  free  will  and  volition, 
without  coercion,  duress,  or  Intimidation 
from  any  source. 

10.  By  studying  carefully  our  present  sys- 
tem of  distribution  of  the  "fruits'"  of  lstx>r 
and  capital,  as  between  each  of  those  Im- 
portant factors  in  our  Industrial  and  eco- 
nomic system.  Par -sighted  Industrialists  are 
now  diligently  studying  to  see  If  there  Is 
not  some  sound,  economic  way  through  which 
the  "fruits  of  industry"  can  be  divided  more 
equitably— after  paying  to  labor  a  fair  wage, 
under  reasonable  and  healthful  working  con- 
ditions, and  a  fair  "wage"  to  capital  for  Its 
services,  after  considering  the  hazards  of 
Investment. 

Maintenance  of  proper  surplus  for  plant 
Improvement  and  extension,  new  ventures, 
and  "rainy  day"  demands  in  the  Interest  of 
all — must    be   established    and    preserved. 

A  solution  of  these  important  things — 
established  by  slow,  sound,  progressive  steps — 
will  bring  to  our  free  enterprise  system  the 
supfxjrt  needed  from  workers  as  well  as  capl- 
tal  and  management.  These  things  will 
bring  to  the  corporation  methods  of  doing 
buslnees  a  common  touch  and  human  inter- 
est, and  eliminate  the  criticism  regarding  a 
corporation's  being  an  Invisible.  Intangible 
being,  a  creature  of  the  law  without  heart 
and  without  soul.  These  vital  things,  pro- 
gressively established  as  rapidly  as  U  consist- 
ent with  the  conservation  of  Industry,  will 
progressively  Improve  the  standard  of  living 
for  all.  reduce  the  necessity  of  public  relief 
to  a  minimum,  and  avoid  tbe  enactment  of 
ill-conceived  and  unsound  laws  of  com- 
pulsion 

11.  We  must  always  remember  that  en- 
lightened public  opinion,  when  it  becomes 
positive  and  esUbllshed,  will  cure  the  Uls 
of  both  labor  and  capital,  because  it  will,  in 
due  course,  teach  the  workers  of  the  country 
that  only  blgb-grade,  intelligent.  law-abid- 
ing, Amerlcan-lovfcg  leaders  can  bring  to 
labor  ultimate  and  lasting  good— and.  In 
turn.  It  will  teach  capital  that  nothing  but 
progressive  managiawBt.  operating  along  the 
.ines  of  equity  and  slanding  on  a  foundation 
of  sound,  humane  economics,  will  protect 
capital  and  bring  to  It  continued  satisfactory 
returns. 

If  this  conclusion  be  correct,  how  impor- 
unt  It  u  for  you  snd  me  to  become  active 
in  molding  in  the  right  direction  tbU  vital 
public  opinion  I 

13.  Ood  put  a  bead  on  everything  In  the 
animal  kingdom,  including  man— and  the 
bead  U  presumed  to  direct  the  rest  of  tbe 
body.  When  the  head  falls,  ths  body  ceases 
to  function  or  runs  amuck  We  must  rec- 
ognize rightfully  establUhed  suthorlty  in  in- 
dustry  and  all  other  walks  of  life— otherwise 
we  fall. 

».  WHO  CAN  DO  THESE  THINOST 

A  substantial  majority  of  "We.  the  people," 
recognizing  the  values  and  accomplishments 
of  our  system.  We.  the  people,  must  have  or 
develop  the  necessary  understanding  and 
consideration  for  our  fellow  beings.  We  can 
do  this  and  yet  stand  on  sound  economics, 
mainuin  orderly  procedure,  and  accomplish 
progressive  Improvement  at  the  rlRht  tempo. 

We.  the  people,  driven  more  firmly  together 
by  the  ultra  conservative  and  the  radical,  and 
by  ridding  ourselves  of  the  "let  George  do  If 
attitude,  which  for  years  has  been  accepted 
by  the  great  majority  of  us  with  complacency. 
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This  majority  of  "We,  the  people."  by  re- 
membering that  somewhere  between  the  brain 
and  the  heart  regions  Is  a  level  that  will  make 
the  plan  workable  and  successful  in  an  eco- 
nomically sound  way  by  producing  volun- 
tary cooperation.  Cooperation  can  be 
neither  legislated  nor  enforced  by  the  man- 
dates of  any  organization — big  Industrial 
leaders,  labor  leaders,  or  working  people 
themselves.  Knllgbtened  self-interest  and  a 
fair  regard  for  the  rights  of  others  should 
produce  In  a  substantial  majority  of  our 
citizens  voluntary  cooperation,  based  upon 
equity — so  necessary  to  preserve  our  Ameri- 
can way  of  life. 

We,  the  people,  by  bringing  about  more 
meetings  such  as  the  one  at  the  Green 
Dragon  Tavern  In  Boston  in  1789:  also  "oy 
causing  meetings  and  discussions  to  take 
place  on  this  Important  subject  before  in- 
dustrial organizations,  societies,  and  organi- 
zations of  various  kinds,  whether  public  or 
quasi  public;  before  labor  meetings;  men's 
and  women's  clubs;  In  churches  and  schools, 
contributed  to  by  ministers,  teachers,  and 
businessmen  and  all  public-spirited  Ameri- 
can citizens. 

This  substantial  majority  can  preserve 
representative  democracy  by  giving  one-half 
the  time  and  attention  to  the  preservation 
of  it  that  history  records  having  been  given 
to  the  establishment  of  it. 

This  majority  can  preserve  it  by  speaking 
always  in  defense  of  tbe  truth  when  it  Is 
under  attack. 

We,  the  people,  by  helping  capital  and  labor 
to  make  right  that  which  may  be  wrong 
within  Itself — each  proving  to  the  public  that 
It  Is  a  "good  citizen." 

Tou  and  I,  by  remembering  that  the 
changes  In  the  world  today  are  not  a  swing 
of  economics,  but  rather  a  new  era  in  the 
world-v«ide  relationship  of  human  beings, 
which  for  us  can  be  solved  under  a  mainte- 
nance of  our  Constitution  and  structure  of 
government  in  a  satisfactory  way^or  will, 
through  inattention,  result  in  chaos  and 
misery  for  millions.  In  this  better  relation- 
ship there  must  be  some  new  relativity  be- 
tween the  "wages"  of  capital  and  the  wages 
of  labor,  and  I  believe  this  can  be  solved 
on  a  sound,  economic  basis  through  patient, 
understanding  cooperation.  In  this  process 
of  development,  labor  must  be  patient  and 
understanding,  and  must  remember  lean 
years  bring  problems  to  all. 

Let  us  not  deceive  oxu-selves — this  ques- 
tion of  relativity  between  profits  to  capital 
and  reward  to  workers  for  services  rendered, 
and  the  question  of  regularity  of  employ- 
ment are  the  most  vital  things  in  our  em- 
ployment relations  problem.  They  touch  the 
material  side  of  life  and  the  human  expecta- 
tions of  millions  of  people.  If  capital,  man- 
agement and  worker^  together  can  find  this 
solution,  they  will  have  removed  discord, 
bitterness,  class  hatred,  and  all  those  things 
leading  to  unfair  and  unsound  laws  snd 
demands. 

Sound  economics  and  free  enterprise  are 
a  moat  importsnt  mesns  to  an  end.  but  the 
means  miut  not  exceed  In  importance  the 
ends  sought. 

It  should  be  remembered  most  working 
people  In  all  walks  of  life  are  quite  as  good 
cltlaens  and  appreciate  tbe  value  of  our  form 
of  government  as  much  as  any  of  us.  I 
find  working  people  particularly  happy  and 
appreciative  when  the  meaning  of  our  Con- 
stitution and  form  of  government  Is  ex- 
plained more  in  detail  than  they  have  pre- 
viously understood  It. 

We.  by  not  worrying  more  about  the 
wrongs  of  labor  than  the  wrongs  of  capital 
and  management.  Each  needs  our  Impartial 
consideration  and  equitable  treatment.  This 
Is  no  time  for  self-glorification  by  any  of 
us.  Some  labor  and  some  capital  is  good  all 
the  time;  and  most  capital  and  most  labor 


Is  good  part  of  the  time.    But  we  want  most 
of  each  to  be  good  all  the  time. 

We,  by  remembering  that  our  No.  1  Job 
Is  the  development  of  voluntary  cooperation 
between  employer  and  employee.  Chief  ex- 
ecutives can  Improve  this  situation  by  oc- 
casionally meeting  their  men  on  common 
ground.  We  spend  millions  of  dollars  and 
much  time  In  cultivating  customers,  where- 
as knowing  our  workers  and  producing  har- 
monious relationship  Is  equally  Important. 

It  is  easier  for  business  executives,  if  they 
only  knew  It,  to  spend  days  with  their  em- 
ployees, than  to  spend  months  with  outsiders 
and  labor  boards  and  courts. 

We,  by  bringing  about  industrial  and  busi- 
ness peace,  can  produce  political  peace. 

Our  democracy  will  not  be  safe  until  the 
people  become  activated  and  Imbued  with 
the  importance  of  this  situation;  then  by 
unity  of  action  and  determination  the  proper 
solution  win  be  found.  Those  citizens  who 
understand  that  continued  expenditures 
greater  than  Income  must  result  in  bank- 
ruptcy, which  usually  produces  dictatorship, 
the  control  of  the  people,  and  the  destruction 
of  the  private-enterprise  system,  should 
make  It  their  business  to  have  more  and  more 
people  in  all  walks  of  life  understand  this 
Important  relationship  of  things.  The  peo- 
ple should  understand  It  is  easier  to  dis- 
tribute "lollipops"  than  to  teach  sound 
economics. 

We  can  stimulate  the  will  to  preserve  our 
Representative  democracy  by  the  Intelligent 
leadership  of  a  comparative  few,  but  th^  ac- 
complishment must  be  the  wish  and  will  of 
the  many.  We  must  prove  that  right,  not 
might,  controls  our  relationship  with  our  fel- 
low man.  We  must  stand  by  the  enlightened 
twentieth-century  code  of  fair  industrial 
practices. 

We  miwt  find  ways  to  teach  teachers  and 
have  teachers  teach  us,  through  a  fair  inter- 
change of  the  practical  with  the  theoretical. 

We  must  understand  and  teach  others  the 
great  importance  of  knowing  who  Is  educat- 
ing our  children.  Does  that  teacher  believe 
in  sound  and  true  philosophy  in  keeping  with 
our  American  way  of  life?  Thousands  of 
par'fhts  have  no  appreciation  whatever  re- 
garding this  important  and  vital  thing. 
Hence  our  duty  to  bring  it  to  their  attention 
and  stimulate  fair  action  In  the  Interest  of 
maintenance  of  our  system. 

Our  motto  should  be:  Tolerance  of  the 
truth  always,  but  intolerance  of  philosophies 
proved  to  be  false.  The  truth  must  be  fo- 
cused against  all  false  philosophies  and  theo- 
ries, even  though  free  speech  and  freedom  of 
the  press  grant  any  and  all  philosophies  their 
"day  in  court." 

If  the  majority  of  our  people,  after  having 
the  truth  intelligently  placed  before  them 
In  simple  language,  fall  to  recognize  It  and 
choose  what  we  consider  the  false — then  un- 
der our  democratic  system  the  majority  must 
rule  until  such  time  as  the  light  of  truth 
dawns  upon  another  majority.  Ood  grant 
that  we  may  see  and  strongly  grasp  the  truth, 
which  I  believe  supports  our  Constitution 
and  our  form  of  government,  prepared  for 
and  bequeathed  to  us  by  those  self-sacri- 
ficing and  outstanding  men  In  the  last  quar- 
ter of  the  eighteenth  century. 

We.  by  recognizing  that  Supreme  Court 
decisions,  hsve  a  record  of  following  the  tide 
of  public  opinion.  Hence  our  duty  to  mold 
public  opinion  along  lines  of  proven  truth. 

We.  by  helping  to  clear  up  confused  think- 
ing that  has  emotionalism  for  Its  founda- 
tion rather  than  sound  economics,  and  help- 
ful support  that  helps  others  to  help  them- 
selves. 

We  must  stimulate  our  people  to  a  reali- 
zation that  a  fair  wage  is  the  reward  for  a 
fair  amount  of  work  done  under  fair  con- 
ditions. We  can  help  human  beings  im- 
prove and  better  themselves  and  thus  In- 
crease their  share  In  the  reward  for  more 
valuable  service  rendered. 


We  must  remember  man  can  only  be  ctls- 
todlan  of  funds,  and  under  God's  plan  iot 
life  it  is  Incumbent  upon  the  financially 
successful  to  use  their  funds  In  creatiixg 
good  jobs  as  a  means  of  livelihood  for  others. 

We,  the  people,  must  see  that  our  repre- 
sentatives do  not  try  the  impossible  thing 
nor  attempt  experiments  that  have  proved 
woeful  failures  elsewhere  under  like  condi- 
tions. 

We.  the  people,  must  retrace  our  footsteps 
to  the  faith  of  our  forefathers  In  God  and 
rebuild  our  reliance  upon  His  power  and  will. 

Our  representative  democracy  has  placed 
In  the  heavens  above  the  United  States  of 
America  the  star  of  leadership  and  respon- 
sibility; and  if  we  keep  ourselves  free  fr$m 
entanglements  and  wars,  except  in  defend, 
we  can  be  the  beacon  light  to  lead  the  world 
down  tbe  successful  path  of  Individual  lib- 
erty and  accomplishment. 

Our  charge  Is  one  of  duty.  Our  objective 
Is  to  get  each  American  citizen  to  see  this 
duty.  Our  reward,  if  we  will  it  so,  is  the 
continuation  of  the  greatest  accomplishment 
in  human  relations  yet  recorded  on  history's 
pages,  and.  in  my  opinion,  the  upholding  and 
advancement  of  God's  will  on  earth. 


The  Veto  of  the  Bulwinkle  Bill  Shoald  Be 
Overridden 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CLARENCE  F.  LEA 

OP  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  June  14,  1948 

Mr.  LEA.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  message 
of  the  President  vetoing  S.  110.  copi- 
monly  known  as  the  Bulwinkle  bill,  calls 
for  review  of  this  legislation  in  view'  of 
the  reasons  assigned  to  justify  the  veto. 

In  the  first  place,  a  general  assertion 
is  made  that  the  bill,  if  enacted,  would 
provide  an  immunity  from  the  antitrust 
laws  without  providing  adequate  sajfe- 
guards  to  protect  the  public  interest. 
That  would  be  a  suflBcient  reason  to  sus- 
tain the  veto  if  analysis  of  the  legislation 
would  Justify  that  intwpretation. 

It  is  asserted  that  the  legislatlonj  if 
enacted,  would  exempt  from  the  antitrust 
laws  contracts  between  carriers  "in  the 
establishment  of  rates  and  related  mat- 
ters, If  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission approves  the  procedure  of  agree- 
ments under  which  such  action  would 
be  taken."  i 

That  statement,  as  well  as  ttie  reneiral 
tenor  of  the  veto  message  seems  to  as- 
sume that  we  should  have  a  policy  of 
criminal  prosecution  of  Intercarrler 
agreements,  even  though  the  Comn^- 
sion  after  Investigation  finds  that  such 
agreements  are  consistent  with  the  pub- 
lic interest. 

Apparently  the  veto  contemplates  that 
a  proposed  agreement  for  rates  between 
carriers,  even  though  approved  by  fhe 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  should 
be  subject  to  criminal  prosecution  by 
another  agency  of  the  Government.  |We 
would  create  one  agency  to  destroy  ^he 
usefulness  of  the  other.  ! 

It  is  further  noted  that  under  the  IjiU 
the  Commission  could  approve  only 
agreements    which    it   finds    to    be    in 
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"furt  lerance  of  the  national  transporta- 
tion  wlicy." 
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ACT   PBOTBCTS   THT    PUBLIC 

national  transportation  policy  Is 
leflned  in  the  Transportation  Act 
That  act  gives  the  Interstate 
Commission,   as   the   estab- 
regiUatory     body,     well-defined 
to  protect  the  public  against  un- 
charges   or    discriminatory 
agattist  the  shipper.     Through  in- 
;aUon  of  the  transportation  laws 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
the  courts  those  powers  are  well 
1.  and,  if  properly  executed,  are 
ralculated   to  protect  the  public, 
to  protect  the  public  is  not 
agency  Job  with  one  agency  au- 
by  the  Government  to  institute 
prosecutions  for  matters   ap- 
by  the  other. 

bill  would  not  give  the  carriers 

ght  in  themselves,  or  with  the  ap- 

and  cooperation  of  other  agencies, 

or  public,  to  make  agreements  in 

on  of  the  TransporUtion  Act. 

>^INKL«  BUX  ATTOtUae  NIW  PlOTECnOK 

the     Commission      has 

not  intervened  for  the  protection 

public,  except  after  rates  have 

3Ut  into  eJTect  which  violate  the 

on    Act.        The    Bulwinkle 

r^uires    advance    approval    of    the 

specified  in  the  bill    That  is 

ler  protection  beyond  what  the  law 

ves  the  public. 

right  of  protection,  which  it  Is 

i  should  exist,  would  arise  only 

he  Commission  has  approved  the 

id  notwithstanding  the  approval 

Commission. 

rates    do    affect    the 
of  the  country  In  a  broad  way. 
Government  must  exercise  a  power 
rol  those  rates.    It  does  have  that 
in  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
under  the  Transportation  Act. 
' "  be  borne  in  mind  at  all  times 
Commission  has  complete  con- 
(r  rates  and  full  power  to  tix  rea- 
and  non-discrlmlnatory  rates. 
t  practical  proposal  that  the  car- 
siould    be   prosecuted    criminally 
he  regulatory  agency  created  to 
them  has  determined  the  lawful- 
the  act  complained  of  under  the 
given  it  by  the  Congress?    Would 
policy  be  either  Mnalble  or  Just? 
transportation  mtem.   particu- 
raUroad  transportation,  is  so  inte- 
iiat  the  shippers  of  the  country 
sport  their  goods  with  a  con- 
substantlally  the  .same  as  if  the 
11  system  were  under  one  com- 
rhis  IntegraUon  of  the  services 
;  agencies  can  be  accomplished 
intercontractual  relations  which 
lerous   and   important.     All   of 
which  this  bill  applies  are  sub- 
c  ontrol  under  the  Interstate  Com- 
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of  Its  orders  or  regulations  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  public  against  unreason- 
able or  discriminatory  rates  or  practices. 

PIMOINO    CASES 

It  is  true  that  antitrust  cases  are  pend- 
ing in  the  courts  with  respect  to  certain 
agreements  among  carriers  concerning 
rates. 

These  cases  have  raised  serious  doubts 
as  to  the  legality  of  long-standing  prac- 
tices of  carriers  and  shippers. 

In  this  bill.  Congress  undertakes  to 
establish  a  Just  and  wise  rule  for  future 
application,  and  to  dispell  the  uncer- 
tainty which  now  exists  and  which  has 
caused  much  confusion. 

DO    NOT    MAKK    UIOVTLATXOtt    A    rXrrn.ITT 

The  power  to  regulate  but  without 
power  to  enforce  respect  for  its  regula- 
tions or  protect  the  regulated  carriers  In 
obeying  its  orders  would  be  a  futility  and 
a  legal  absurdity. 

Two  public  agencies,  the  one  instructed 
to  prosecute  what  the  other  after  proper 
Investigation  has  approved,  are  not  con- 
sistent with  the  eflBclent  regulation  of 
our  transportation  system  nor  with  the 
public  welfare. 

Transportation  Is  necessarily  to  some 
extent  carried  on  under  monopoly  con- 
ditions, in  that  frequently  there  cannot 
be  unrestrained  competition.  The  very 
justification  of  regulation  rests  primarily 
upon  the  fact  that  the  public  utility  fre- 
quently enjoys  a  monopoly  and  therefore 
must  be  regulated.  Proper  control  of 
public  utilities  must  be  dependent  upon 
proper  regulation  and  criminal  prosecu- 
tions of  violations  of  regulatory  laws  and 
orders,  and  not  by  prosecution  for  com- 
pliance with  the  regulatory  laws  or  regu- 
lations. 

The  general  policy  of  authorizing  crim- 
inal prosecutions  of  carriers  for  dofng 
what    the    Commission    has    approved 
would  not  be  different  from  a  case  where 
the  Commission  approves  a  rate  and  then 
the  carrier  and  shipper  who  abided  by 
the  terms  of  the  rate  were  made  subject 
to  criminal  prosecution.     Such  a  policy 
would  be  destructive  and  wholly  inap- 
propriate to  a  businesslike  or  a  just  sys- 
tem of  regulation.     It  would  leave  the 
carriers,  as  well  as  the  shippers.  In  har- 
a.sslng  uncertainty  as  to  the  legality  of 
their  acts. 

This  situation  In  my  Judgment  calls  for 
overriding  the  veto  in  the  Interest  of 
the  efBclent  operation  of  our  transporta- 
tion system. 
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F  roposed  legislation  does  not  ellm- 
ly  protection  of  the  public  af- 
under   the  Transportation  Act. 
Conmission  has  full  power  to  pre- 
i  if  necessary  to  cause  criminal 
ngs  to  be  Instituted  with  respect 
to  any  a  cts  which  would  violate  any  pro- 
ton o^  the  Transportation  Act  or  any 


Suff estioD  for  ECA  A^ecmcat 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  FRANCIS  CASE 

or  SOUTH  DAKOTA 

Df  THB  H0178C  OP  RKPRES«NTATIVES 

Monday.  June  14.  1948 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
Speaker.  If  newspaper  reports  are  cor- 
rect that  the  Senate  will  support  the 
recommendations  of  the  Senate  Appro- 
priations Committee  to  make  $44MW00O- 
000    of    appropriated    funds    for    ECA 


available  for  the  12  months'  period  end- 
ing March  31.  1949.  it  is  my  personal 
opinion  that  it  should  not  be  hard  for 
the  Senate  and  House  to  reach  agree- 
ment. 

In  the  discussions  within  our  com- 
mittee prior  to  reporting  the  bill.  I  never 
heard  the  distinguished  chairman  (Mr. 
Taber.  of  New  York  J  or  anyone  else  sug- 
gest that  in  extending  availability  to  June 
30.  we  were  actually  bringing  the  foreign 
aid  money  under  the  antldeficlency  stat- 
ute which  requires  funds  of  most  regular 
domestic  agencies  to  be  expended  evenly 
over  the  period  for  which  appropriated. 
The  points  I  heard  discussed  were  there: 

First.  That  all  regular  and  most  other 
appropriations.  Including  several  items  in 
the  rV)reign  Aid  bill— notably  GARIOA— 
are  on  a  fiscal  year  basis;  that  is  they 
run  to  June  30  of  a  given  year. 

Second.  That  since  ECA  appropria- 
tions tie  in  with  G.^RIOA  funds  for  Ger- 
many and  Austria,  it  would  be  desirable 
to  get  them  on  a  fiscal-year  rather  than 
fractional  basis. 

Third.  That  under  the  ECA  Act  before 
appropriations  could  be  made  beyond 
March  31  it  will  be  necessary  to  have  a 
new  authorization.  This  means  hear- 
ings by  Foreign  Affairs  Committees  of 
both  House  and  Senate,  consideration 
and  passage  of  an  authorization  bill  in 
both  bodies,  plus  hearings  and  appro- 
priations in  both  bodies. 

Remembering  that  next  January  will 
see  the  organization  of  a  new  Congress 
and  new  committees,  and  the  inaugura- 
tion of  a  President,  and  probably  an- 
other tussle  over  the  general  legislative 
budget  celling,  all  prior  to  February  15 
"  J"^  be  a  tight  squeeze  for  the  new 
ECA   authorization   to  get  passed   and 
appropriated  before  the  end  of  March 
ECA.    Itself,   might    want    this    leeway 
Hence.  It  would  be  simply  good  foresight 
to  make  ECA  money  available  for  ex- 
penditure until  the  end  of  the  regxUar 
fiscal  year. 

The  lan^Tuage  in  the  House  bill  does 
not  compel  spreading  the  funds  over  15 
months,  but  simply  makes  it  possible 
There  is  nothing  in  the  actual  wording 
to  prevent  ECA  from  obligaUng  and  cx- 
P|nfi°«  it*  'unds  prior  to  March  31. 

To  make  this  perfectly  certain  and  to 
conform  to  the  indicated  attitude  of  the 
Senate.  It  seems  to  me  the  whole  fuss  can 
be  simply  resolved,  Mr.  Speaker  In- 
22?,  °/  ^h«_Ho"se  version,  which  says 
"until  June  30.  1949."  and  Instead  of  the 

rf°folo':f"'°"'  "^'^^"^  **y'  """til  Biarch 
31, 1949.    we  can  say  "to  he  available  un- 

Th«f?M  ^i'  ,;*^®-  P'^^id^<i.  however. 
That  this  shall  not  be  construed  to  pre- 
v-ent  obligation  and  expenditure  of  these 
funds,  if  necessary,  prior  to  March  31. 

And  there  is  a  special  reason  why  ECA 
if!  i.°n''* ''*"' '"^*^  language.  For  In 
the  first  2  months  they  were  far  behind 
possible  expenditures  on  a  monthly  aver- 
age basis.  Unless  they  catch  up.  they 
could  come  to  March  31. 1949.  and  might 
be  without  authority  to  complete  their 
expenditure  program. 

The  full  $5  300,000.000  ECA  progran 
would  permit  an  average  expenS  3 
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$450,000,000  per  month  on  a  12-month 
basis— April  1.  1948.  to  March  31.  1949. 

In  its  first  2  months,  drawing  on  the 
$1,000,000,000  advanced  by  the  Recon- 
struction Finance  Corporation  and  the 
$55,000,000  advanced  in  an  earlier  appro- 
priation. ECA  actually  obligated  only 
slightly  more  than  $200,000,000  of  the 
$900,000,000  indicated  for  2  months  on 
an  average  monthly  basis. 

This  gives  ECA  almost  $700,000,000 
more  than  the  average  for  the  remainder 
of  whatever  period  is  allowed  and  was  one 
of  the  factors  considered  by  the  Houie 
committee  In  making  its  reductions. 

The  suggested  language.  Mr.  Speaker, 
would  clearly  leave  the  rate  of  ejcpendi- 
ture  in  the  hands  t)f  the  Administrator 
with  the  flexibility  which  Mr.  Hoffman 
asked  for.  to  meet  changing  economic 
conditions  at  home  and  abroad.  Our 
committee  did  not  particularize  the  cuts 
because  he  asked  us  not  to  do  so. 


Statement  by  Hon.  Warren  G.  Magnuson, 
of  Washington,  Before  the  Subcommit- 
tee of  the  Committee  on  Appropriations 
on  Department  of  Interior  Bill 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARBCS 
or 

HON.  WARREN  G.  MAGNUSON 

or   WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  June  14  (legislative  day  of 
Tuesday.  June  1).  1948 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
In  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  state- 
ment I  made  before  the  subcommittee  of 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations  deal- 
ing With  the  Department  of  Interior  bill 
for  the  fiscal  year  1949. 

There  being  no'  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  deeply  concerned  about 
approprlatlona  for  aome  specific  projecta  In 
tills  bill,  but  more  particularly  about  tiie 
general  legislative  provisions  the  House  baa 
•een  nt  to  hang  like  a  millstone  around  the 
neck  of  the  Department — a  millstone,  which 
I  am  forced  to  suspect.  Is  designed  to  cripple 
our  great  western  projects.  The  technique 
used  by  those  who  are  opposed  to  Federal 
development  of  our  great  river  systems  Is 
clever.  In  that  It  aeeks  to  accomplish  by  In- 
direction what  lU  aponsors  have  faUed  to 
accomplish  by  direct  frontal  attack. 

First,  I  call  the  committee's  attention  to 
the  provision  beginning  at  the  bottom  of 
page  53.  which  stipulates  that,  "All  interest 
heretofore  or  hereafter  collected  on  sums  in- 
vested In  power  or  municipal  water  features 
of  any  project  constructed  or  operated  by  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation  under  the  authority 
of  the  Reclamation  Project  Act  of  1939  shall 
be  covered  Into  the  reclamation  fund  and 
shall  not  be  allocated."  A  slmUar  provision 
Is  found  on  page  7,  applicable  to  Bonneville 
Power  Administration. 

I  am  sure  the  committee  Is  fully  aware  of 
the  heated  controversy  which  exists  over  the 
use  of  Interest  on  power  features  of  our 
multiple-purpose  projects,  collected  as  a  part 
of  the  power  rate.  There  are  those  who  be- 
lieve that  the  1939  act  permlU  the  Depart- 


ment of  the  Interior  to  apply  this  interest 
against  the  Irrigation  costs  allocated  to  power. 
During  the  pay-out  period  on  the  Columbia 
Basin  project,  power  featvyes  will  pay  about 
$70,000,000  In  Interest  to  the  Federal  Treas- 
ury, One  school  of  thought  contends  that 
this  $70,000,000  collected  as  a  part  of  the 
power  rate  should  be  used,  and  under  the 
1939  act  can  be  used,  to  pay  a  part  of  the 
approximately  $300,000,000  of  Irrigation  costs 
assigned  to  power.  On  the  other  hand,  there 
are  those  who  contend  that  this  so-called 
interest  component  should  be  covered  Into 
the  Treasury  as  miscellaneous  receipts,  or 
allowed  to  accumulate  unallocated  In  the 
reclamation  fund. 

This  Issue  has  been  fought  out — particu- 
larly In  the  Public  Lands  Committee  of  the 
House — beginning  with  the  introduction  by 
Congressman  Rockwell  of  H.  R.  2873  and 
H.  R.  2874  early  in  the  &rst  session  of  the 
Eightieth  Congress.  Finally,  a  compromise 
bill  was  reported  to  the  Hoiise  in  January 
of  this  year  and  the  Issue  redebated  on  the 
floor.  In  essence  the  compromise  was  as  fol- 
lows: The  pay-out  period  was  extended  to 
78  years,  the  Interest  charge  on  Federal  funds 
Invested  in  power  features  reduced  to  2ii 
percent,  and  It  was  provided  that  Ys  or  >i 
percent  of  the  Interest  charge  could  be  used 
to  pay  Irrigation  costs  assigned  to  power  ou 
the  specific  project  Involved. 

Opponents  of  low-cost  hydroelectric  power 
emasculated  the  bill  on  the  floor  to  such  an 
extent  that  Its  sponsor,  Congressman  Rock- 
well, has  all  but  refused  to  permit  the  bUl 
to  travel  under  his  name.  That  bill  as 
amended  on  the  floor  appropriately  has  been 
slumbering  in  the  Senate  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs  for  the  last  2  or  3 
months.  Now  comes  the  appropriation  bill 
for  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  and  the 
same  faction  responsible  for  emasculating 
the  Rockwell  bill.  H.  R.  2873,  seeks  to  accom- 
plish by  the  legislative  provision  I  have  Just 
read  what  they  were  unable  to  accomplish 
after  months  of  open  hearings  in  the  House 
Public  Lands  Committee  and  after  2  days  of 
extended  debate  on  the  floor  of  the  House. 

The  legislative  provisions  on  pages  53  and 
67  of  the  bill  say  that  Interest  heretofore 
or  hereafter  collected  shall  go  into  the  recla- 
mation fund  and  remain  unallocated.  If 
that  provision  means  what  It  says — and  I 
have  no  doubt  It  does — the  net  effect  Is  to 
Increase  by  $70,000,000  the  amount  of  money 
which  must  be  collected  In  our  power  rate 
over  the  pay-out  period  on  Grand  Coulee 
Dam.  The  final  determination  as  to  what 
the  power  policy  of  the  Federal  Government 
in  this  regard  should  be  Is  a  matter  which 
should  be  decided  In  an  orderly  legislative 
way.  In  other  words,  tlie  legislative  com- 
mittees should  consider  vht  question,  make 
recommendation  to  their  respective  bodies, 
and  the  Members  of  both  the  House  and  Sen- 
ate should  have  an  opportunity  to  vote  on 
the  Issue  after  full  debate  on  this  speclflc 
question.  Certainly  It  Is  not  sound  legis- 
lative procedure  to  attempt  to  settle  In  an 
appropriation  bill  an  issue  so  Important  to 
the  development  of  every  river  system  In  the 
Nation.  I  sincerely  hope  your  committee  will 
delete  these  legislative  provisions  from  this 
bill. 

I  now  call  your  attention  to  what  I  con- 
sider another  violation  by  the  House  of  or- 
derly legislative  procedure  and  further,  what 
I  consider  to  be  an  Invasion  by  the  legis- 
lative branch  of  the  prerogatives  of  executive 
departments.  On  page  38.  line  21.  the  bill 
states:  "Provided  further.  That  no  part  of 
any  Expropriation  for  the  Bureau  of  Rec- 
lamation contained  In  this  act  shall  be  used 
for  the  salaries  and  expenses  of  a  person  In 
any  of  the  following  positions  in  the  Bureau 
of  Reclamation  or  of  any  person  who  per- 
forms the  duties  of  any  such  position,  who 
Is  not  a  qualified  engineer  with  at  least  10 
years  engineering  and  adminlatratlve  experi- 


ence: (1)  Commissioner  of  Reclamatloa:  (3) 
Assistant  Commissioner  of  Reclamatloa:  (3) 
Regional  Director  of  Reclamation."  jit  Is 
obvious  to  all  of  us  that  this  provision  was 
written  into  the  bill  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  for  the  specific  purpose  of  forcing  the 
discharge  of  the  present  Commissiorier  of 
Reclamation.  Mr.  Straus;  his  Assistant,  Mr. 
Markwell;  and  the  Regional  Director  In  Cali- 
fornia, Mr.  Boke.  I  have  corulstentty  re- 
fused to  become  Involved  In  the  squabble 
between  the  Conunlssioner.  some  of  lajka  as- 
sociates and  certain  Members  of  Coigresa 
from  California.  These  men  in  the  Bureau 
have  been  accused  of  mismanagement  and 
even  of  fraud.  If  the  charges  against 'them 
can  be  proved,  certainly  corrective  -steps 
should  be  taken  by  the  Secretary  of  Interior 
or.  If  necessary^  the  President.  I  submit, 
however.  It  Is  a  strange  procedure  a  certain 
faction  of  the  House  has  adopted  to  atcbm- 
pllsh  their  objective.  On  other  occasions 
where  the  House  has  sought  to  legislate  In 
an  appropriation  bill  against  specific  i  Indi- 
viduals, your  committee  has  correcteb  the 
error  in  Judgment  and  refused  to  go  along 
with  that  type  of  vindictive  Infringement 
upon  the  perogatlves  of  the  executive  branch. 
I  am  not  arguing  the  merits  of  the  case 
against  the  Commissioner  or  his  associates. 
I  do  assert  most  vigorously,  however,  that 
the  section  of  the  bill  I  have  Just  qUoted 
is  not  a  proper  approach  to  the  problem. 

In  addition  the  House  has  written  Into  the 
bill  limitations  upon  administrative  person- 
nel of  the  Bureau  and  Department  which.  I  , 
am  convinced,  will  affect  adversely  the  effici- 
ency of  their  operation.  SecreUry  Krug  dls-  . 
cussed  this  problem  with  you  when  hejtestl- 
fled  on  the  first  day  of  the  hearings.  I  do  not  ' 
have  full  details  to  transmit  to  the  commit- 
tee, but  the  principle  Involved  Is  as  fdllowi^ 
On  the  one  hand,  the  House  has  given  Bon- 
neville Power  Administration,  for  example, 
almost  twice  as  much  money  as  was  ' 
appropriated  last  year,  but  on  the  other  It 
has  placed  personnel  limitations  upon  the 
administration  which,  if  permitted  to  stand, 
will  seriously  impair  the  Administration's 
ability  to  spend  that  money  effectively.  I  am 
sure  Bonneville  Power  Administration  and 
the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  have  already  pre- 
sented, or  will  present  this  problem  to  you  In 
full  detail.  For  my  own  part,  I  have  ajlmost 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  these  perA^nnel 
limitations  are  designed  to  prevent  fiil  ex- 
penditure of  the  Increased  ftmds  the  House 
committee  has  allotted.  '  | 

On  the  positive  side,  the  House  comoilttes 
on  the  whole,  has  done  a  fine  Job  of  providing 
funds  for  Columbia  Basin  and  BcnneviBe  for 
fiscal  1949.  In  my  Judgment,  It  will  9e  ex- 
tremely unfortunate  If  that  constructive  ac- 
tion Is  vitiated  by  the  destructive  provlMons  I 
have  been  discussing.  T 

There  is  one  other  matter  of  genera]  pol- 
icy. I  would  like  to  discuss  before  turning  to 
specific  projects.    The  budget  for  the  ^reau 
of  Reclamation,  as  It  came  from  the  Presi- 
dent, recommended  an  appropriation  of  $20,-  - 
805,690  for  transmission  lines.    This  was  cut 
in  the  House  to  $7,895,041,  a  decrease  of  more 
than  60  percent.    Members  of  the  corfimtttee 
know  that  there  are  some  Members  of  i  Con- 
gress who  believe  that  a-sale-st-the-biis-bar 
policy  should  be  established  for  distribution 
of  electrical  power  generated  at  Federal  dams.  , 
Last  year  bills  were  introduced  on  both  sides  • 
of  the  Capitol  to  establish  such  a  policy.    To 
date  not  one  of  those  bills  have  been  acted  ' 
upon  favorably  by  a  legislative  committee.  . 

For  many,  many  years  the  policy  oif  the 
Federal  Government  has  been  to  construct 
backbone  transmission  lines  as  a  me«u  of 
carrying  power  to  major  load  centers.  ,  Con- 
struction of  substations  Is  an  Indispensable 
part  of  this  policy.  The  policy  Is  predicated 
upon  the  sound  theory  that  when  th<^  peo- 
ple's money  Is  Invested  In  a  hydroelectric 
facility,  the  people  themiselves  are  entitled 
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to  nee  y*  that  power  at  the  lowest  fxmibU 
coat  et  nslstent  witb  sotmd  tnislness  prin- 
ciple, hs  a  matter  of  fact,  the  reclamation 
law  ami  moat  special  acts,  authorizing  spe- 
cific p  ojects.  contain  a  declaration  that 
ffomm  ihall  be  available  first  to  public  or 
mimlet  mllj  owned  utilities,  to  rural  electrl- 
flcatioE  administrations,  etc. 

Then  U  no  better  way  to  reverse  thla 
long -St  ending  policy  than  by  refusing  to  ap- 
praiirls  «  f\inda  for  transmission  lines.  This 
CD  pcre  mt  cut  over-all,  in  the  Department's 
request  for  transmission  lines,  indicates  con- 
ciusivelpr.  to  me  at  least,  that  there  are  Mem- 
Congress  who  arc  determined  to  es- 
by  Indirect  mcaxta  a  bus-bar  policy 
they  have  been  unable  to  force 
regular  committees.  Personally,  I 
jrtvafe  power  companies,  public  utll- 
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to  a  problem  o(  hUlorical  siy* 
to   ths    Pacific    Northwest.     Tne 
t  requested  M00,000  in  fiscal  194* 
stigutliJits  snd  studies  of  the  recrea- 
'ssourccs  at;d   archeuloglcal   remains 
of  the  United  SUtes.     Ths 
^llowed  •123.964  for  thU  purpose.    One 
projecu  included  in   this  item  was 
excavations  to  be  condticted  in 
behind  McNary  Dam.  which  wUl  be 
as  the  dam  Is  completed. 
[Jepaxtment    was    particularly    eager 
and  preserve  archeological  data 
In  and  around  the  historic  site 
Walla  WaUa,  Wash.     Unless  work  Is 
this   year,  we   run   the  risk  as  a 
ist  region  and  as  a  Nation  of  losing 
significant   pioneer   historical    data 
prehistoric  objects  and  informa- 
Smithsonian  Institution  and  the 
Parks   Service   have  surveyed   im- 
hlstoric     and     archeological     sites 
he  lIcNary  Reservoir  to  determine 
and   seriousness    of    Impending 
There  is  no  question  that  the  site 
Walla    WsJla    wUl    be    flooded,    to- 
neighboring  sites  identified  with 
where   Indians   were   living   at   the 
the    Lewis    and    Clark    expedition, 
sites  contain  trade  goods  of  the 
Bajr   Co.    and    the   Northwest    Fur 
early  nineteenth  century,  which 
ost.     In  addition,  within  the  reeer- 
situated  at  least  30  prehistoric  In- 
including  some   extending    back 
4,000  years.     I  am   Informed   that 
of    unique    and    irreplaceable 
data  from  these  sites  by  selective 
excavations  provides  the  last 
to  salvage  the  prehistory  of  a 
of  the  Columbia  River  Basin. 
optaalon  of  the  Indian  Service  and 
Institution  that  archeolcgl- 
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iral  excavations  In  the  McNary  Reservoir  are 
!nore  Important  than  In  any  other  reservoir 
In  the  Columbia  Basin. 

The  Department  has  requested  Bureau  of 
the  Budget  to  clear  a  supplemental  request 
of  961.250  for  this  Important  purpose.  I  am 
Informed  that  the  Bureau  will  probably  act 
favorably  on  this  request  some  time  this 
week.  I,  therefore,  urge  the  committee  to  add 
^IJiSO  as  Insurance  against  the  possible  loss 
of  this  cultural  and  scientific  heritage  to  the 
Pacific  Northwest  and  to  the   country. 


Postal  Employees — The  Laborer  Is 
Worthy  of  His  Hire 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HELEN  GAHAGAN  DOUGUS 

or  CAUyoawu 


IN  THV  ROU8K  OP  RlTHMlll  i'ATIVM 
Monday.  June  14.  1948 

Mrs  DOXKILA8.  Mr.  Sfwttker,  under 
icavo  to  Mtond  my  romftrkt  in  th« 
Kfcoio,  I  wtaH  %9  iDcltido  ftn  edltorlAl 
ffMB  the  Lof  AafflM  Dolly  News. 

•ttrtly  Cowroio  will  not  odiourn  with' 
•m  frMMliM  on  UmimtM  Ml>ry  inrtpumi 
l# IM  peotol  tmytofMi.  TIm  lMii<<*i  nnd 
P»d*^«i  'maknm  ftrt  •  ikrm 
>imtty  of  Omimm,  Mw"--^^ '  r^,# 
t«  rotptMlMf  tm  hoviiiH  itfUi§ 
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postol  empliiyof  m4  Um  Ftd«rol 
w9fUr  today  nn4  li  iwpanlbli  to  nuik* 

Tho    odltorUI    whlrh    follows    showi 
eloorly  how  the  people  of  Los  Angeloo 
feel  otMut  the  plight  of  tho.<«e  who  servo 
thorn  »o  loyally  and  faUhfully: 
roLmcs  o«  postal  pavt 

If  Congress  insisu  upon  ruFhtng  toward 
adjownnnent  l  week  from  today,  leaving 
much  erltlesl  legislation  unfinished,  it  Is  go- 
ing to  have  a  lot  to  answer  for. 

In  fact,  the  Republican  leadartfiip  In  the 
House  and  Senate  must  feel  ataMMt  psychotl- 
cally  sure  of  Itself  to  consign  so  much  vital 
legislation  to  the  limtw  of  unfinished  busi- 


Rere  In  Los  Angeles,  however.  8.000  postal 
employees  snd  their  families  and  friends  are 
volubly  reminding  congressional  GOPs  that 
there's  an  election  this  November  nnd  that 
unless  something  is  done  this  week  about 
raising  postal  employes"  wages  a  forthcoming 
expression  at  the  polls  may  not  confirm  the 
widely  advertised  Republican  victory  the  tea- 
leeves  purport  to  be  spelling  out. 

Postal  employees,  frankly,  are  In  a  bad  way. 
They've  l)een  pushed  to  the  bottom  of  the 
economic  ladder.  In  July  1946,  the  Nation's 
450.000  letter  carriers,  clerks  and  other  postsl 
workers  received  their  first  pay  Increases  In 
aO  years.  The  postal  salary  schedule  of  1935, 
which  ranged  from  91,700  for  beginners  to  a 
top  of  93.100,  was  incressed  In  1946  to 
93.100-93,100. 

Since  this  adjustment  was  made,  however, 
living  costs  have  risen  nearly  80  percent  and 
are  still  going  up.  Beginning  postal  work- 
ers now  earn  91.04  per  hour — which  is  less.  In 
most  cases,  than  the  prevailing  wage  for  com- 
mon labor.  The  weekly  wage  of  the  begin- 
ning postal  employe,  after  deductions.  Is  ap- 
proximately 937. 

What  this  all  amounts  to  Is  substandard 
living.  The  restilt  Is  that  the  postal  service 
Is  experiencing  an  enormous  personnel  turn- 
over. In  the  Los  Angeles  post  ofllce.  where 
GO  percent  of  new  employees  are  veterans,  this 


turn  over  Is  tremendous,  necessitating  le- 
peated  civil -service  examinations.  For  afer 
all.  no  one  in  his  right  mind  would  want  to 
remain  In  the  employ  of  such  a  penny-pine b- 
ing  employer  as  Uncle  Sam  has  turned  out  to 
be  In  the  postal  bustnea. 

The  plight  of  poet-ofllce  emplojrees  cin 
and  must  be  relieved.  The  Senate  Post  Ct- 
flce  and  Civil  Service  Committee  has  sp- 
proved  and  reported  out  the  Baldwin  bill 
(S.  1949)  authorising  an  9800  boost  in  postal 
pay  schedules.  This  bill  is  now  somcwhire 
on  the  Senate  calendar — a  calendar  a  Con- 
gress ready  to  stampede  toward  two  natloi  al 
conventions  is  about  to  throw  in  the  waste- 
basket. 

Nerertheleas.  the  Senste  Rules  Commit- 
tee, headed  by  Senstor  C.  Wavlakd  Baoos:s, 
Republlcsn  of  IlllnoU.  can  call  the  measure 
up  for  consideration.  This  should  be  dotie. 
snd  then  the  measure  should  be  acted  upon 
promptly  by  the  Hotise. 

Um  Angslss'  1.000  postal  employees,  tbe 
Nation's  4bOJiOO  loyal  postal  workers,  ire 
entitled  to  be  deeeatly  paid  and  to  cn)oy  a 
drcent  standard  Of  MtlBf  la  tbese  inflatleo* 
ary  times. 

Citizens  should  respond  to  the  poalal  tin* 
ployees'  appeal  and  write  or  wire  the  key 
Members  w  ttoe  teDate  a«  eaoe. 

F<«tal  Workers,  ss  these  ooltMMe  potnled 
out  Iset  Mareti  I  in  diertMrinf  tMe  9tffe)9rl, 
aroHt  JIM  "pey'roUers  and  "loo  oolofs.'* 
tiMf  §n  MMM  tiM  M099  feofMMMo,  the 


IneM  mPM  1.  tldtH  MM  OMisM  Mit  liH 

It  s<|Ma#ely  yf  lo  Mo  USfim*^ 

iMMite  end  Pfmise  u»  etof  •''-  « 

sftd  10  etofid  uit  (<if  wlmt  u 

A  poMllesl  t^srtr  whi<th  isiu***  i 

the  iMioiiie  ut  M*pii)g  In  ^uiilt-  « 

men  anA  wawiii  of  ooMOHf  omI  <h«««<  (er 
can  Maresly  Make  eloM  lo  Um  loyniiy  of 
any  fsir-mlndsd  voter. 

X  I.  O  RABsia. 

Jvwi  13,  loa. 


The  Pananu  Caoal  Question — 
Bibliofrapkical  List 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WILUS  W.  BRADLEY 

or  CAi-iroENiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RKPRBSENTATTVES 

Tuesday,  June  15,  1948 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  durlr  g 
the  past  2  years  many  Informative  arti- 
cles, reflecting  a  great  public  Interest  in 
the  Panama  Canal,  have  been  publisheJ. 
Some  of  these  represent  original  contri- 
butions of  great  value  to  the  Nation.  To 
make  these  sources  more  widely  known 
and  readily  available  I  have  prepared  a 
selected  bibliography  of  these  articles  ij 
well  as  of  authoritative  books. 

The  following  recent  articles  deal  wltU 
many  phases  of  the  Canal  question : 

The  late  Hon.  Fred  Bradley:  The  Pan- 
ama Canal;  radio  address  of  March  24, 
1947;  Appendix  of  the  Cowcressional 
Record,  page  A2597,  in  extension  ot 
remarks  of  Hon.  Willis  W.  Br.\dlev. 
The  Panama  Canal;  radio  address  cf 
March  31.  1947;  Appendix  of  the  Con- 
gressional Record,  page  A2632,  In  exten- 
sion of  remarks  of  Hon.  Willis  W.  Brai- 
LEY.  The  Panama  Canal;  press  release 
of  April  10,  1947;  Appendix  of  the  Con- 
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CRESsioNAL  RECORD,  page  A2674,  in  ex- 
tension of  remarks  of  Hon.  Willis  W. 
Bradley. 

Hon.  Willis  W.  Bradley:  The  Panama 
Canal  and  Theodore  Roosevelt,  Insep- 
arable in  History;  address  before  the 
Panama  Canal  Societies  of  the  United 
States  on  May  3.  1947;  Appendix  of  the 
Congressional  Record,  page  A2127,  in 
extension  of  remarks  of  Hon.  John  J. 
Allen.  Jr.  What  of  the  Panama  Canal? 
address  before  the  Cosmos  Club.  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  April  19,  1948;  Appendix 
of  the  Congressional  Record,  page 
A2450. 

Harry  O.  Cole:  What  Should  Be  Done 
To  Improve  the  Panama  Canal?  Appen- 
dix of  the  Congressional  Record,  page 
A2743,  in  extension  of  remarks  of  Hon. 
Melvin  C.  Snyder.  Commemorative  ad- 
dress honoring  the  late  Sydney  B.  Wil- 
liamson; before  the  Panama  Canal  So- 
ctoUM  of  the  United  States,  May  8,  1948; 
Appendix  of  the  Comorcsoional  Record, 
pote  A3190,  In  extension  of  remarks  of 
•tnotor  Cmafman  RtvKicoMo.  Panama 
too  Let  el  Canal  Seen  Uneound;  turn- 
mary  of  the  addreM  of  Marry  O.  Oolo, 
of  May  I,  1948;  Englneertni  NewwRee- 
ord,  May  13,  1041,  volufiif  140,  No,  30, 
pftgefO, 

Capt,  Mlle4  P.  DuVol,  Vnti#4  tioten 
M»vy!  The  Marind  Opffntinif  Problem*, 
I'afiftma  Oiifiol,  ond  the  fdiuitoni  Am«rt' 
Mti  §9tt9iy  of  Ctvil  Inf (nooff  ProMod' 
lni«,  FebruAry  iM7,  volume  71,  Ho,  i. 
PMM  Itl-lU,   fime,  reprinted  In  Ap> 

ptndiK    ot    the    CONORIMIONAI.    RlCOlO, 

Biffe  A 1170,  in  extennUm  of  fm%riu  of 
en.  Schuyler  OtU  Bland,  Same;  re* 
printed  in  Marine  Newa,  August  1947, 
volume  XXXIV,  No.  2,  page  41.  The 
Marine  Operating  Problems  of  the  Pan- 
ama Canal  Involved  In  Its  Moderni- 
zation and  Their  Solution;  lecture  before 
the  District  of  Columbia  section  of  the 
American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers. 
April  15.  1947;  summarized  in  the 
Christian  Science  Monitor,  May  28,  1947, 
page  9. 

Stephen  L.  Preeland:  New  Plans  for 
Panama;  Popular  Science,  July  1947, 
volume  151.  No.  1.  pages  66-72. 

Charles  H.  Godsoe,  editor:  The  Panama 
Canal  Modernization;  Marine  Progress. 
April  1946,  volume  14,  No.  4,  page  16. 
Same;  reprinted  in  Appendix  of  the 
Congressional  Record,  page  A2563,  In 
extension  of  remarks  of  Hon.  Eugene  J. 
Keogh.  Panama  Canal;  Marine  Prog- 
ress. September  1946.  volume  14.  No.  9, 
page  16.  The  Panama  Canal  Moderniza- 
tion; Marine  Progress,  June  1947,  volume 
15,  No.  6.  page  22. 

Capt.  H.  H.  Little,  United  States  Navy, 
retir-d:  Let  Us  Build  the  Best  Canal  at 
Panama;  American  Society  of  Naval  En- 
gineers Journal,  November  1946,  volume 
58.  No.  4,  pages  560-572. 

Roy  L.  Pepperburg:  The  Battle  of  the 
Levels;  Sea  Power,  Spring  1947,  volume 
7.  No.  4,  page  18. 

Hon.  David  M.  Potts:  The  Panama 
Canal;  Appendix  of  the  Congressional 
Record,  page  A2516,  quoting  article  by 
S.  H.  Scheibla  In  Wall  Street  Journal  of 
May  27,  1947.  Alternate  Canal  Routes; 
Appendix  of  the  Congressional  Record, 
page  A2826,  quoting  letter  of  W.  G.  B. 
Thompson  published  in  the  Wall  Street 


Journal,  June  4,  1947.  The  Panama 
Canal  in  the  Atomic  Age;  radio  address 
of  December  8,  1947;  Appendix  of  the 
Congressional  Record,  page  A4682. 
Defense  of  the  Panama  Canal;  radio 
address  of  December  27,  1947;  Appendix 
of  the  Congressional  Record,  page  A23, 

Arthur  Stanley  Riggs:  Panama  Futil- 
ity; The  Catholic  World.  January  1947. 
volume  CLXIV,  No.  982,  pages  298-305. 
The  Panama  Canal:  Operations  or  Engi- 
neering? United  States  Naval  Institute 
Proceedings,  December  1947,  volume  73, 
No.  538,  pages  1455-1464.  Same;  re- 
printed in  Appendix  of  the  Congres- 
sional Record,  page  A19,  In  extension  of 
remarks  of  Hon.  Schuyler  Otis  Bland. 
What  Panama  Canal  Proposals  Mean  to 
Tanker  Operators;  excerpt  from  same; 
The  OH  Forum,  April  1948,  page  151, 
The  Panama  Question;  Shipmate,  May 
1948,  volume  11,  No,  0.  page  7.  Same; 
reprinted  In  Appendix  of  the  Congres-. 
sioNAL  Record,  page  A3399,  in  extension 
of  remarks  ot  Hon.  Thomao  E,  Martin, 

Robert  K.  flhrllaby:  United  Statee 
engineers  Differ,  and  ao  forth;  Christian 
Seienoo  Monitor,  May  31,  1947,  pofo  f, 

Our  Nat  ion  n]  Investment  in  the  Fftfi- 
tflid  CAnal;  Mhipping  Survey,  volumo  4, 
no,  4,  April  1948  fanama  Canal  LoHOf 
Mdiof  Oil  Art«ry  Status;  The  Oil  foniBl, 
Mtr  1047,  volume  I,  No,  4,  PHO  IN/ 
SoflMihinK'N  OoilM  U>  Happen  to  the 
Fiiuimii  Cifi»l-*But  Whit?  Army 
TrtniporiftUon  Journul,  Mgy-Jun«  1147, 
volumo  t,  pMi  30.  Who  Fum  for  the 
fMtm^  Oamtl?  The  log,  July  1947, 
volumo  43,  No,  7,  page  30, 

The  following  articles  mainly  concern 
or  advocate  the  construction  of  a  new** 
tidal  lock  canal  (sea  level)  at  Panama 
for  the  replacement  of  the  present  high 
lake  type  canal: 

Waldo  Q.  Bowman:  Puzzle  in  Panama; 
Engineering  News-Record,  May  1, 1947. 

J.  G.  Claybourn:  Seal  Level  Plan  for 
Panama  Canal;  American  Society  of 
Civil  Engineers  Proceedings,  February 
1947;  volume  73,  No.  2,  pages  175-196. 

Col.  James  H.  Stratton,  et  al.:  Pana- 
ma Canal — the  Sea  Level  Project;  Amer- 
ican Society  of  Civil  Engineers  Proceed- 
ings, April  1948,  volume  74,  No.  4,  pages 
444-632. 

Among  the  most  authoritative  books 
concerning  the  Panama  Canal  are: 

William  L.  Sibert  and  John  F.  Stevens: 
The  Construction  of  the  Panama  Canal; 
New  York,  D.  Appleton  &  Co..  1915. 

Miles  P.  DuVal:  Cadiz  to  Cathay; 
Stanford  University  Press,  1947.  And  the 
Mountains  Will  Move,  Stanford  Univer- 
sity Press,  1947. 

The  great  constructive  engineering 
contributions  of  both  William  L.  Sibert 
and  John  F.  Stevens,  and  the  well-known 
operational  and  historical  studies  of 
Captain  DuVal  entitle  their  works  to 
universal  consideration  by  both  profes- 
sional interests  and  the  general  public. 

Even  a  casual  examination  of  the  ref- 
erences listed  above  will  show  that  the 
modernization  of  the  Panama  Canal  is  a 
great  national  issue  involving  inter- 
oceanlc  shipping,  engineering,  marine 
operational,  national  defense  and  diplo- 
matic interests  of  the  United  States  as 
well  as  vast  expenditures  of  public  funds. 


The  implications  of  this  question  are  so 
great  as  to  require  the  most  careful  con- 
sideration of  the  entire  subject  by  the 
Congress  before  arriving  at  any  decisidn. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS      j 
or  I 

HON.  CARL  A.  HATCH      | 

or  NFW  MEXICO 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THK  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  June  15,  1948 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr^Presldent,  I  ajk 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  editorial 
entitled  "Political  Gravy."  published  jn 
this  morning's  Washington  Post, 

There  being  no  objectiiTn,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  RecoIo, 
09  follows; 

MtmcAL  oaAvr 

Oongreee  bae  node  it  m  diflkmu  »•  p^***!! 
for  the  Freeidem  to  vtin  the  Oearhart  rt^' 
Itttlon,     ft  hae  etrt^rivd   a  oepeMo  will 
would  fftow  ai  the  ttiaie  ut  Itie  eeelol' 
rtty  wofroffl  with  m  i»u««r«oooiMif  Mmm  ^ 
Mm  out  opMr"«lmii«#lr  4990,000,000  hi 
dttlOMi  p§fut0m»  u>  ih«  >«eedy  efod 

MlMl  ty>»i  f»>f  N»v«ftH«>l#M,  IttiWiU'* 
omborrMMiMM  m  H  «r»»y  **».  n  f^rMid^fiilel 
veto  i«  lfli|wf9tivi>  m  il>«  imtkrnol  mtoraK, 
And  the  pollile«i  f<iriuud«  Mr,  ThMNM  mo 
esMMted  in  pr*v«»iiMf  ewiotmowt  of  otiior 
deeeptlvety  •lluriiiK  meaevree  aflorde  propu 
Ue  that  h«  will  sup  into  the  iKoaeh  omoo 
mor*.  H«  Mnt  back  to  the  NUl  without  Ma 
signature  an  eftrlltr  Otarhart  r««oluttion 
which  removed  newt  vendors  from  aoclal- 
becurlty  coverage;  in  that  Inatance,  unhap- 
pily, Congreu  overrode  hii  opposition.  We 
hope  that  he  will  use  his  vtto  power  again 
and  that  In  this  Instance  it  will  prevail.  J 

The  present  Oearhart  bill  would  redef^e 
the  term  "employee"  in  such  a  way  as  to  ex- 
clude from  the  protection  of  the  Social?  Se- 
curity Act  anyone  not  employed  In  the  old- 
fashioned  master-servant  relationship,  ilt 
would.  In  short,  markedly  narrow  the  act's 
protection,  in  epite  of  the  fact  that  the  Re- 
publican Party  responsible  for  this  sabotage 
pledged  Itself  in  Its  1944  platform  to  exteh- 
Blon  of  the  existing  old-age  Insurance  and 
unemployment  Insurance  systems  to  all  eln- 
ployees  not  already  covered.  Great  numbers 
of  workers  who  are  employees  by  any  ra- 
tional or  pragmatic  Interpretation  of  the 
term,  who  urgently  need  protection  against 
the  vicissitudes  of  old  age  and  unemploy- 
ment and  who,  under  prevailing  court  In- 
terpretations of  the  term,  jecelve  that  pro- 
tection now,  would  be  summarily  excluded. 

The  Gearhart  resolution,  moreover,  would 
aggravate  a  trend  already  dangerous  and  un- 
desirable. It  was  the  theory  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  that  in  time  the  Nation  woUld 
enable  all  its  workers  to  provide,  throuigh 
their  own  contributions  cupplemented  .by 
those  of  their  employers,  a  fund  to  care  tor 
themselves  In  retirement  or  misfortune. 
And  it  was  hoped  that  Americans  would  get 
away  from  the  humiliating  and  demoralizing 
Influences  of  the  dole.  The  Gearhart  sugar- 
coating  Is.  of  course,  an  expansion  of  tpe 
dole.  In  1937,  the  United  States  expended 
about  $400,000,000  for  assistance  payments 
to  the  needy.  If  the  Gearhart  resolution  be- 
comes law,  the  expenditure  for  outright  as- 
sistance next  year  will  ba  about  91.000,00p,- 
000.  This  is  not  social  security.  It  is  rio% 
sound  economics.  And  it  is  not  good  Ameri- 
canism. I 
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Eironeoat,  Extreme,  tnd  Unrealiitic  At* 
tack  on  H.  R.  6712  Refuted— Every 
Member  of  Ways  and  Meant  Committee 
Present,  Inclodinf  Hon.  Herman  P. 
Eberharter,  of  Pennsylrania,  Voted  To 
Report  H.  R.  6712  Farorably 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HAROLD  KNUTSON 

or  uitnnaatA 

[N  THB  ROUS!  OP  RIPItmiffTATIVH 

Tuesday.  June  15,  194$ 

fdr.  KNUTSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
J\  ne  11.  1048.  my  colleague.  Mr.  Eui- 
RitTst^oude  a  speech  appearing  on 
p4cc  mm  of  the  CoNoaiasxoMAL  Rscobd 
which  he  chtlclzea  the  provUlona  of 
R.  6712  relating  to  general  tax  revt- 
slt>n.  In  the  course  of  hi.<<  remarks  Mr. 
laxTtR  submitted  for  the  Record  an 
uAsfgned  memorandum  relating  to  this 
natter.  The  objections  to  H.  R.  6712 
ai  set  forth  in  the  memorandum  are  so 
erroneous,  extreme,  and  unrealistic  that 
lo  not  feel  that  I  can  let  them  go  un- 
challenged. 

At  the  end  of  the  memorandum  a  let- 
ter  Is  appended  from  the  Under  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  to  the  chairman  of 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  dated 
M  ly  26.  1948.  in  which  the  Under  Secre- 
tary  states  that  the  bill  contains  a  large 
nimber  of  provisions,  many  of  which 
hj  ve  merit.  However,  objections  are 
ra  Ised  In  the  case  of  12  of  the  provisions 
Included. 

It  Is  Interesting  to  note  that  one  of 
tl^ese  12  provisions  to  which  the  Under 
S«  cretary  objects  is  the  extension  of  the 
special  income-tax  exemption  for  mili- 
tary personnel.  Your  committee  insert - 
e<!  this  provision  at  the  Insistence  of  the 
Se  cretary  of  the  Navy.  It  might  be  well 
fo  ■  the  Under  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
to  get  together  with  the  Secretary  of  the 
Ni  vy  and  determine  just  what  the  ad- 
m:  nistration's  position  Is  on  this 
pr  )posal. 

iowever,  even  the  Treasury  Depart- 
m(  nt  objects  to  only  12  out  of  a  total  of 
81  provisions  In  your  committee's  bill. 
T^erefore.  for  the  most  part  the  bill  Is 
no  ncontroversial  and  deserves  the  sup- 
pot  of  all.  If  further  evidence  of  this 
fa(  t  is  needed.  It  can  l>e  found  in  the  sub- 
stsntial  support  received  by  this  bill 
fnm  the  minority  on  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee. 

Because  of  the  severely  critical  nature 
of  |tha  oomments  included  in  the  memo- 
m.  It  seems  desirable   to  answer 
th^   objections    raised    in    some    detail. 
'  The  topics  are  disc\issed  In  the  order  In 
wY  ich  they  appear  in  the  memorandum. 

^MALTT    TAX    ON    tlfOUX    ACCtnCULATIOIf    OW 
SX7U>LUS 

'  The  memorandum  Is  critical  of  the 
an  endments  to  section  102.  the  part  of 
th( '  code  dealing  with  the  surtax  on  corp- 
orntions  improperly  accumulating  sur- 
ph  s.  This  crlcitism  Is  t>ased  upon  a  fail- 
uri !  to  recognize  a  very  real  problem  exist- 
ini;   under   present   law.    It   is  claimed 


that  tremendous  accumulations  of  un- 
distributed profits  out  of  the  unprece- 
dented earnings  of  recent  years  prove 
that  section  102  does  not  Inhibit  accu- 
mulation for  legitimate  business  needs. 
While  It  is  true  that  corporate  earnings 
have  been  large  in  the  past  few  years, 
and  that  a  heavy  percentage  of  tbeM 
earning.^  has  been  retained  by  the  cor- 
porations, It  does  not  follow,  as  alleged, 
that  the  corporations  have  retained  a 
sufSclently  large  percentage  of  their 
earnings  to  finance  the  vast  expansion 
of  plant,  equipment,  and  inventory  which 
the  po.'^twar  transition  requires.  In  fact. 
as  Indicated  in  the  report  on  thLt  bill, 
your  coaatttM  has  received  complaints 
that  th«  tmt  of  subjecting  earnings  to 
the  penalty  tax  has  resulted  frequently 
in  the  distribution  of  funds  which  ought 
to  have  betn  retained  for  expansion,  pro- 
tection a^ain^t  possible  bu.'^lness  decUnas. 
or  other  valid  business  purposes.  These 
complaints  are  heard  mo.st  frequently 
from  small-business  men  who  cannot  af- 
ford to  retain  expensive  t>x  counsel. 

It  may  well  be  that  many  of  those 
distributions  were  iMused  upon  a  ground- 
less" fear.  The  officials  of  the  Bureau 
of  Internal  Revenue  have  reported  that 
section  102  is.  in  fact,  applied  In  a  small 
numl)er  of  cases.  However,  the  indi- 
vidual businessman  always  fears  that  he 
will  fall  beneath  the  scope  of  this  tax. 
He  does  not  understand  how  an  improp- 
er accumulation  is  determined,  since  the 
Bureau  never  has  been  able  to  produce 
a  sufflciently  precise  explanation  of  the 
tests  applied  to  remove  uncertainty  from 
the  mind  of  the  taxpayer.  Moreover, 
the  taxpayer  knows  that  if  the  Bureau 
sees  fit  to  contest  an  accumulation,  he 
will  have  to  carry  the  burden  of  proof 
in  any  subsequent  court  test.  This  rep- 
resents a  very  expensive  procedure  for  a 
small  business. 

The  amendments  to  section  102  are  de- 
signed primarily  to  allay  this  fear.  The 
committee  has  looked  into  this  matter 
thoroughly.  After  extended  consulta- 
tion With  t)oth  taxpayers  and  adminis- 
trative officials,  it  has  reached  the  firm 
conclusion  that  the  amendments  will  not. 
as  the  memorandum  alleges,  invite  avoid- 
ance or  practically  assure  its  success. 

Specific  objection  is  taken  to  two  of 
the  changes  made  in  section  102.  First, 
it  is  argued.  "The  bill  would  weaken  this 
very  limited  guard  against  tax  avoidance 
Ly  shifting  to  the  Qovemment  the  bur- 
den of  proving  that  accumulations  were 
not  for  the  reasonable  needs  of  the  busi- 
ness." Distortions  of  this  type  occur 
frequently  in  the  memorandum.  Only  in 
certain  cases  does  your  committee's  bill 
shift  the  burden  of  proof  to  the  Gov- 
ernment— only  iinhose  cases  where  the 
taxpayer  presents  mcteria!  showing  why 
he  accumulated  the  surplus,  and  then 
only  if  he  presents  no  further  grounds 
when  his  case  Is  taken  to  court.  Where 
the  taxpayer  introduces  new  grounds  at 
that  time  or  where  he  fails  to  present  the 
original  explanation  of  his  accumulation. 
he  has  to  bear  the  full  burden  of  proof 
as  under  existing  law. 

Objection  is  also  raised  to  the  penalty 
tax  k>eing  made  inapplicable  to  capital 


gains  of  corporations.  This  ignores  the 
fact  that  although  a  penalty  tax  li;  not 
Imposed  upon  such  gains,  they  are  taken 
Into  consideration  In  determining 
whether  or  not  there  Is  an  Improper  ac- 
cumulation. Your  committee  l>ellcNe«  It 
Is  undesirable  to  subject  these  capital 
gains  to  the  penalty  tax  for  two  reasons. 
First.  If  capital  gains  are  received  dir  >ctly 
by  an  individual,  they  are  subjected  to 
approximately  the  same  tax  rate  iis  Is 
paid  by  the  corporation.  Thus,  even  If 
capital  gains  are  accumulateu  by  a  cor- 
poratlon.  no  avoidance  of  the  graduated 
individual  income  tax  occurs.  There- 
fore, no  reason  exists  for  the  imposition 
of  a  penalty  tax. 

Second,  personal  holding  companies, 
which  under  present  law  are  required  to 
pay  a  special  penalty  tax  of  their  own, 
are  not  required  to  include  capital  italns 
In  their  tax  base.  It  is  hard  to  believe 
that  ordinary  corporations  shoull  t>e 
subjected  to  more  severe  taxation  than 
personal  holding  companies. 

Your  committee  believes  that  Instead 
of  inviting  avoidance  and  assuring  its 
success,  the  amendments  contained  In 
section  125  of  the  bill  will  not  only  remove 
an  Inequity  from  the  present  penalty  tax 
on  the  undue  accumulation  of  corporate 
surtax,  but  also  dispel  the  vague  and 
very  trouble.some  fear  of  an  erratic  and 
unpredictable  application  of  this  sec- 
tion, which  is  so  disturbing  to  business- 
men and  which  frequently  has  unfor- 
tunate consequences  on  their  dividend 
policies.  Small  busines  will  l>e  the  pri- 
mary beneficiary  of  these  changes. 

a.    COSPOKATX   UQUITATTOWS 

The  memorandum  raises  strenuoi  s  ob- 
jections to  section  129  of  the  bill  dealing 
with  gain  or  loss  in  connection  with  cer- 
tain corporate  liquidations.  The  memo- 
randum states: 

A  favorite  Kbeme  for  avoiding  the  corpo- 
rate tax  on  capital  gaina  has  beeti  to  llqildat* 
the  corporatloD'd  aaaeta  Into  the  hands  3f  the 
stockholders,  whereupon  the  stockholders 
purport  to  sell  the  asseU  In  their  Indl.-ldual 
capacities.  The  Supreme  Court  has  partially 
closed  this  loophole. 

What  this  memorandum  really  siiould 
have  said  is  that  the  Supreme  Court  has 
sufficiently  confused  the  issue  so  that 
stockholders  are  never  sure  whether  the 
courts  and  adminUtrative  offlclab  will 
rule  that  the  sale  of  a  corporation  s  as- 
sets took  place  before  or  after  the  dis- 
tribution to  the  stockholders. 

At  the  present  time  if  a  corporat  on  Is 
liquidated  by  distributing  its  assets  to  its 
stockholders,  no  tax  is  imposed  on  the 
corporation  on  any  appreciation  In  the 
value  of  the  assets  distributed.  Tiis  is 
true  even  if  the  stockholder  subsequently 
sells  these  assets.  However.  If  the  cor- 
poration Itself  sells  the  assets  just  prior 
to  liquidation  a  tax  is  imposed  on  the 
corporation,  and  when  the  proceecs  are 
distributed  to  the  stockholders  another 
tax  may  be  imposed  on  them. 

The  two  methods  of  liquidation  are 
essentially  the  same.  Your  committee 
believes  there  is  no  Justification  in  sub- 
jecting the  second  method  to  discrimina- 
tory tax  treatment,  particularly  since  It 
is  generally  the  most  efficient  form  of 
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liquidation.  Moreover,  the  confusion 
brought  about  by  the  Supreme  Court,  and 
admitted  in  the  memorandum  when  the 
statement  is  made  that  the  Supreme 
Court  had  partially  closed  this  loophole, 
Is  eliminated. 

3.    LOM    CAMT-OVXB 

While  the  memorandum  approves  of 
the  change  from  a  2-year  carry-back  and 
2-year  carry-fon^'ard  of  operating  losses 
to  a  1-year  carry-back  and  5-year  carry- 
forward, strong  exception  is  taken  to  the 
revision  of  the  definition  of  a  net  op- 
erating loss.  Since  your  committee  re- 
gards this  change  as  one  of  the  most 
equitable  of  all  of  the  provisions  con- 
tained In  the  bill.  It  Is  difficult  for  the 
committee  to  understand  how  the  pre- 
verse  conclusion  reached  in  the  memo- 
randum can  be  sustained. 

Existing  law  discriminates  sharply  be- 
tween competing  corporations  having 
similar  earning  experience  on  the  basis 
of  differences  between  them  In  the  re- 
ceipt of  tax-exempt  Interest,  Intercorpo- 
rate dividends,  capital  gains,  and  the  ex- 
cess  of  percentage  over  cost  depletion. 
Take  for  example  of  two  mining  com- 
panies which  are  direct  competitors  but 
have  equivalent  production  and  Income 
over  a  period  of  time.  One.  having  a 
fluctuating  Income,  in  effect  Is  denied  the 
benefits  of  the  percentage  depletion 
formula,  whereas  the  other,  having  a 
stable  Income,  realizes  these  benefits  in 
full.  Such  discrimination  is  manifestly 
unfair.  It  is  eliminated  under  your  com- 
mittee's bill  which  ends  the  practice  of 
reducing  the  amount  of  the  net  operat- 
ing loss  carried  over  by  the  amount  of 
tax-exempt  income,  percent  depletion, 
and  capital  gains  and  losses  not  taken 
into  account. 

The  fundamental  objection  to  your 
committee's  action  is  revealed  in  the  final 
sentence  of  the  section  of  the  memo- 
randum dealing  with  the  net  operating 
loss  carry-over.    This  sentence  reads: 

Instead  of  extending  additional  benefits 
to  tax-exempt  Interest  and  percentage  de- 
pletion, the  existing  exemption  with  respect 
to  these  items  should  be  reexamined. 

It  is  evident  that  the  author  of  the 
memorandum  objects  fundamentally  to 
portions  of  existing  law  which  deal  with 
tax-exempt  Interest  and  percentage  de- 
pletion. Elssentially.  he  would  have  us 
continue  to  whittle  down  the  benefits  of 
these  provisions  by  denying  them  to  cor- 
porations and  enterprises  which  are 
forced  to  use  the  net  operating  loss  carry- 
over. If  tax-evempt  securities  and  per- 
centage depletion  are  objectionable,  the 
issue  ought  to  be  fought  out  on  its  own 
merits.  Giving  a  privilege  with  one 
hand  only  to  withdraw  It  in  particular 
cases  with  the  other  is  a  policy  that  is 
extremely  difficult  to  justify,  since  it  re- 
sults in  discriminatory  treatment  against 
tfie  relatively  hazardous  enterprises  with 
fluctuating  Incomes. 

4.      EMPLOim    STOCK    OPTIOKS 

The  memorandum's  criticism  of  the 
employee  stock  option  section  of  the  bill 
completely  misses  the  point.  The  exist- 
ing regulations  governing  the  tax  treat- 
ment of  such  options  are  so  stringent 


that  in  effect  their  use  for  incentive  pur- 
poses Is  denied.  Employee  stock  options 
can  be  used  effectively  by  corporations 
as  a  means  of  establishing  an  incentive 
to  attract  new  management,  to  convert 
officers  into  partners  by  giving  them  a 
stake  in  the  business,  to  retain  the  serv- 
ices of  executives  who  might  otherwise 
leave  or  to  give  employees  generally  a 
more  direct  interest  in  the  success  of 
the  business.  Your  committee  has  In- 
vestlRated  the  possible  application  of  this 
incentive  device  and  has  reached  the 
conclusion  that  Its  use  is  desirable. 
Therefore,  your  committee  has  provided 
^a  new  formula  for  taxing  employee  stock 
options  which  will  remove  the  existing 
penalties. 

However,  It  should  be  noted  at  the 
outset  that  this  formula  apphea  only 
to  what  the  bill  calls  restricted  stock 
options.  To  fall  within  this  category, 
and  hence  to  obtain  the  tax  treatment 
provided  by  the  formula,  the  option  must 
conform  to  a  set  of  rules  laid  down  In 
the  bill.  These  rules  are  intended  to 
limit  the  application  of  the  formula  to 
cases  where  the  option  is  actually  used 
as  an  Incentive  device.  Options  which 
do  not  conform,  and  which  may  in  fact 
be  mere  devices  for  paying  additional 
compensation  to  corporate  executives, 
will  have  to  take  their  chances  under 
existing  law. 

The  memorandum  challenges  the  effi- 
cacy of  these  restrictions.  To  satisfy 
that  challenge  it  is  necessary  only  to  ex- 
amine the  restrictions  themselves. 
Probably  the  most  important  is  the  re- 
quirement that  at  the  time  the  option 
is  granted  the  option  price  must  be  not 
less  than  90  percent  of  the  fair  market 
value  of  the  stock  which  can  be  pur- 
chased under  the  option.  B3cause  of 
this  limit  it  is  impossible  for  a  corpora- 
tion to  use  the  employee  stock  option 
as  a  means  of  making  an  immediate 
and  certain  addition  to  an  employee's 
compensation.  In  order  for  an  employee 
to  benefit  fully  under  a  restricted  stock 
option  it  is  necessary  for  the  value  of  the 
stock  to  rise  subsequent  to  the  date  on 
which  the  option  is  granted.  The  efforts 
of  the  employee  will  be  reflected  in  this 
increase  in  the  value  of  the  security.  By 
sharing  in  the  resulting  gains  he  is  com- 
pensated for  his  additional  efforts.  Thus 
the  10-percent  spread  effectively  restricts 
the  full  benefits  of  the  stock  option  pro- 
vision to  cases  in  which  a  true  incentive 
is  l)eing  established. 

The  other  rules  laid  dewn  in  your  bill 
are  described  briefly  in  the  following  ex- 
cerpt from  the  report: 

(a)  The  option  must  not  be  transferable 
except  by  will  or  In  case  of  intestacy.    •     •     • 

(b)  The  option  must  be  exercisable  only 
while  the  grantee  Is  an  employes  of  the  cor- 
poration granting  the  option.  To  have  a 
'restricted  stock  option'  the  employee  of  a 
subsidiary  may  receive  stock  In  a  parent  cor- 
poration, but  the  converse  is  not  permitted. 
Neither  will  an  option  qualify  If  It  results  in 
the  sale  of  the  stock  of  one  subsidiary  to  the 
employee  of  another. 

(c)  The  option  must  be  exercisable  only 
within  10  years  of  the  date  when  It  Is  granted. 
This  rule  Is  Intended  to  eliminate  cases 
where  options  are  granted  covering  a  period 


of  such  great  duration  that  the  employee  Is 
almost  certain  to  benefit,  even  though  there 
is  no  action  on  his  part  to  Increase  the  suc- 
cess of  the  employer  corporation.  Of  course, 
an  option  can  be  renewed  or  modified  at  any 
time,  but,  in  tbU  event,  tho  spread  between 
the  option  price  and  th«  fair-market  value 
at  the  time  of  renewal  or  modification  or'  at 
the  time  of  the  original  granting  of  the  op- 
tion, whichever  Is  higher,  mxut  b«  used  to 
determine  whether  the  employee  Is  to  receive 
preferred  treatment  on  this  portion  of  hU 
gain. 

(d)  Prior  to  its  exercise,  the  option  miutlba 
approved  or  ratified  at  a  duly  constituted 
meeting  of  the  stockholders  of  the  employeri.. 
corporation. 

(e)  The  recipient  of  the  option  must  not 
own  directly  or  indirectly  more  than  10  per- 
cent of  the  combined  voting  power  of  i&ll 
classes  of  stock  of  the  employer  cdrporatlon 
or  of  a  parent  corporation  at  the  time  ths 
option  la  granted. 

Rules  (d)  and  (e)  are  Intended  to  prevtnt 
the  use  of  stock  options  by  Insiders  who  wish 
to  siphon  off  the  earnings  of  the  corporation, 
or  who  merely  wish  to  convert  ordinary  In- 
come into  a  capital  gain.  t 

These  are  severe  restrictions  upon  the 
application  of  the  new  stock  option  for- 
mula. In  the  opinion  of  your  committee 
they  are  a  real  safeguard  against  thd 
misuse  of  the  tax  benefits  which  that' 
formula  provides.  i 

The  memorandum  also  Ignores  the 
fact  that  in  addition  to  reestablishing  a 
useful  incentive  device  your  committee's 
bill  will  probably  increase  the  amount  of 
taxes  collected  on  the  basis  of  employee 
stock  options.  Because  existing  law 
treats  the  gains  of  the  employees  unrler 
such  options  as  compensation,  the  issu- 
ing corjwrations  arc  granted  correspond- 
ing deductions.  Under  your  commit- 
tee's bill  such  deductions  will  be  allowed 
only  in  cases  where  the  option  price  is 
less  than  90  percent  of  the  fair-market 
value  at  the  time  the  option  is  granted 
and  then  only  with  respect  to  such,  a 
spread.  The  resulting  increase  in  cor- 
porate tax  collections  will  more  than 
offset  the  concessions  made  to  the  indi- 
viduals receiving  restricted  stock  options. 

5.    FAMILT    PABTNERSHIPS 

The  memorandum  paints  an  especially 
black  picture  in  the  case  of  section  r42 
of  your  committee's  bill  dealing  with 
family  partnerships.  It  states:  "This 
provision  is  nothing  less  tl^n  ratifiqa- 
tion  of  tax -avoidance  schemes  which 
have  heretofore  been  successfully  friis- 
trated  by  the  courts."  Yet  at  the  same 
time  the  memorandum  admits  that  the 
new  section  on  family  partnerships  wiill 
deal  primarily  with  the  cases  where  one 
partner's  contribution  represents  a  gift 
made  to  him  by  another  related  partner. 

In  effect,  the  memorandum  is  saying 
that  interests  in  family  partnerships  are 
different  from  other  forms  of  property. 
No  one  would  says  that  an  individual  wias 
guilty  of  tax  avoidance  because  he  gave 
corporate  stock  in  corporations  coh- 
trolled  by  him  to  a  relative.  Nor  would 
It  be  contended  that  the  gift  of  income- 
earning  property,  such  as  a  piece  of  r^al 
estate,  to  a  relative  was  a  tax-avoidanfce 
scheme.  Yet  the  memorandum  implies 
that  a  tax  provision  which  permits  the 
same  thing  in  the  case  of  partnership 
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inU  rests  Is  very  ^d.    The  justification 
for  ills  conclusion  Is  not  apparent. 

T  le  memorandum  goes  on  in  an  at' 
tern  pt  to  set  up  some  tMirible  examples 
oX  h  3w  badly  the  new  urorlsion  on  family 
par  nerships  will  work.  It  is  stated  that 
this  Wl  will  legalize  four,  five,  and  six- 
waj  splits  of  Income  among  members  of  a 
fanrlly.  It  must  be  remembered,  how- 
eve;  .  that  the  income-splitting  provision 
of  t  le  Revenue  Act  of  1948  already  pro- 
vide s  for  splitting  between  husbands  and 
wiv;s.  Thus,  any  additional  splitting 
brought  about  must  be  either  among 
par  ints  and  children  or  among  the  chil- 
dren themselves.  This  bill,  however, 
■p^ifically  provides  that  in  order  to 
eoBe  under  the  new  section  on  family 
par  nerships.  related  partnei-s  must  be 
at  I  !ast  21  years  cf  age.  Thus,  of  neces- 
Btty,  the  splitting  must  be  between  or 
MM  ng  adults.  It  is  difficult  to  see  what 
the  t  is  about  a  partnership  between  a 
fat  ler  and  a  son  who  has  reached  ma- 
jority which  makes  such  a  partnership 
a  !  lam.  as  the  memorandum  implies 
tha ;  all  family  partnerships  are.  More- 
ove  '.  it  should  be  noted  that  in  those  few 
cas  s  where  a  father  does  control  the 
par;nership  the  earnings  of  even  a  son 
wh(  has  reached  majority  are  not  cov- 
ered by  the  new  section  on  family  part- 
ner ihips.  One  of  the  tests  to  be  met 
bef  ire  a  partner  can  receive  the  bene- 
ficii  i  treatment  accorded  partners  under 
the  new  section  provides  that  the  earn- 
ing; actually  received  by  him  must  not 
be  !  ubject  to  control  by  any  other  part- 
ner It  Is  dllHcult  to  see  what  objection 
the  e  can  be  to  the  splitting  of  income 
bet'  ireen  adult  members  of  a  family  group 
wh(  I  in  fact  are  acting  as  separate 
en  t  ties. 

A  specific  example  in  the  memoran- 
du  i  attempts  to  show  that  large  poten- 
tial tax  savings  will  result  from  the  fam- 
ily- jartnership  provision.  The  case  is 
cite  1  of  a  married  businessman  with  two 
chiJlren.  However,  the  age  of  these 
chil  Iren  is  not  specified.  If  they  are 
und  fr  21.  as  it  might  readily  be  inferred 
Iron  I  the  example,  they  would  receive  no 
special  treatment  whatsoever  as  the  re- 
sult of  your  committee's  provision  deal- 
ing with  family  partnerships.  If  they 
are  )f  age  21  or  over,  and  are.  In  fact,  not 
undtr  the  domination  or  control  of  the 
pannt  in  any  way,  there  is  no  reason 
to  o  )Ject  to  the  fact  that  the  father  can 
low*  r  his  taxe*  by  making  gifts  of  capital 
In  a  partnership  to  these  children  since 
this  can  be  done  In  the  case  of  any  other 
fomi  of  property.  Why  should  capital 
Inve  5ted  In  a  family  partnership  be  dis- 
crininated  against? 

T  le  memorandum  points  out  that  the 
fam  ly  partnership  provision  is  retroac- 
tive Jto  all  years  beginning  after  1940.  It 
Is  claimed  that  this  feature  of  the  bill 
will  legalize  flagrant  attempts  at  tax 
avoli  lance  during  the  war.  This  is  an  ob- 
vioui  distortion.  Only  those  family 
part  lerships  which  can  meet  the  tests  set 
oat  1 Q  the  new  provision  will  receive  any 
r«tn  active  benefits.  Rather  than  rep- 
resenting flagrant  attempts  at  tax  avoid- 
ance, these  cases  in  reality  represent 
llafi  uit  attempts  on  the  part  of  the  Gov- 


ernment to  penalize  partnerships  where 
the  members  are  relatives. 

It  is  claimed  that  the  retroactive  fea- 
ture of  this  bill  will  result  In  substantial 
revenue  loss.  However,  on  October  31. 
1947,  there  were  only  566  cases  on  family 
partnerships  pending  in  the  ofBces  of  In- 
ternal Revenue  agents,  and  only  a  part  of 
these  will  be  able  to  meet  the  te.sts  .speci- 
fied in  your  committee's  bill.  If  it  were 
assumed  that  as  many  as  300  of  these 
cases  would  result  In  refunds  to  the  tax- 
payer, and  that  as  much  as  $10,000  ^as 
Involved  in  each  case,  the  revenue  loss 
from  this  provision  would  be  only  $3,- 
000  000.  These  exaggerated  figures  are 
Used  purposely  to  show  how  outlandish 
the  claims  in  the  memorandum  really 
are. 

Because  of  the  clamor  raised  against 
the  family  partnership  provision,  the 
tests  which  must  be  met  before  a  partner 
can  qualify  imder  It  In  any  future  year 
should  be  clearly  understood. 

For  each  related  partner  the  rules 
with  respect  to  future  years  provide  that: 

1.  He  must  be  21  years  old. 

2.  He  must  be  an  individual,  a  trust 
created  by  the  will  of  a  deceased  part- 
ner, a  tn»t  where  neither  the  grantor 
nor  any  trustee  is  a  partner  or  the  spouse 
of  a  partner,  or  an  estate  of  a  former 
partner,  who  is  deceased  or  Incompetent 
(other  than  by  reason  of  minority). 

3.  He  must  have  contributed  either 
capital  (including  capital  originating 
with  another  partner  who  is  a  relative) 
or  substantial  personal  services  to  the 
partnership. 

4.  The  partnership  agreement  must  be 
in  writing. 

5.  The  partnership  books  must  show 
his  Interest  in  the  partnerships  capital 
and  income. 

6.  No  misrepresentation  may  be  made 
by  any  of  the  partners  with  respect  to 
his  contribution  of  capital  or  interest  In 
Income. 

7.  His  share  of  the  Income  (whether 
distributed  or  not)  must  be  substantially 
In  proportion  to  his  contribution  to  the 
total  capital  and  persona]  services. 

8.  He  mast  have  an  equal  right  with 
other  partners  who  are  his  relatives  in 
determining  how  much,  if  any,  of  the 
partnership  earnings  are  to  be  dis- 
tributed. 

9.  The  earnings  actually  received  by 
him.  and  not  left  in  the  partnership, 
must  not  be  subject  to  control  by  any 
other  partner.  The  provisions  relating 
to  prior  years  differ  somewhat.  An  ex- 
planation of  this  difference  can  be  found 
on  page  12  of  the  committee  report. 

«.  PoaKBUJTT  or  umrm 

The  memorandum  objects  to  section 
202  of  the  bill,  which  provides  that  in 
the  case  of  a  reversionary  interest  only 
the  actuarial  value  Immediately  prior  to 
the  time  of  death  shall  be  Included  in 
the  decedent's  gross  estate.  The  mem- 
orandum sets  out  a  case  In  which  it  is 
alleged  that  this  provision  will  lead  to 
the  loss  of  almost  the  entire  amount 
of  tax  due.  This  Is  where  a  donor  sets 
up  a  trust  during  his  life,  the  Income 
of  which  accumulates  up  to  the  time  of 
his  death  when  the  assets  are  turned 


over  to  his  wife.  However,  should  the 
wife  die  first,  the  trust  is  to  revert  to 
the  donor.  It  is  Implied  that  practical- 
ly no  estate  tax  will  be  collected  If  the 
husband  dies  first.  The  fact  is  Ignored 
that  a  gift  tax  is  paid  at  the  time  the 
tr  -  '  -  to  the  triist  was  made.  More- 
(  re  are  implicit  assumptions  that 

the  transfer  to  the  trust  is  of  an  Irrevo- 
cable character  and  that  the  accimiula- 
tion  during  the  decedent's  life  goes  to 
the  wife.  If  these  assumptions  are  not 
met.  the  full  value  of  the  trust  would 
be  included  In  the  decedent's  gross  estate 
irrespective  of  the  reversionary  Interest. 

Moreover,  even  in  the  case  where  the 
transfer  was  Irrevocable,  the  claim  that 
practically  no  tax  would  be  collected  at 
the  time  the  reversionary  interest  lapsed 
is  based  upon  the  assumption  that  the 
actuarial  value  of  that  Intere.^t  Ls  small. 
This  is  the  same  as  assuming  that  the 
wife  is  many  years  younger  than  the  de- 
cedent. If  they  are  of  approximately  the 
same  age,  the  actuarial  value  of  the  re- 
versionary Intere.st  will  be  large,  and  the 
extent  of  the  alleged  eva.slon  will  be 
correspondingly  small. 

Your  committee  has  been  Impressed 
with  a  problem  which  the  memorandum 
ignores  entirely.  Under  existing  law  the 
full  value  of  assets  in  which  a  decedent 
held  a  reversionary  Interest  Is  included 
in  the  gross  estate.  This  Is  extremely 
harsh  treatment.  The  retained  power 
may  have  a  microscopic  value  just  prior 
to  the  date  of  death,  yet  this  Is  made  to 
serve  as  a  basis  for  tax  on  the  full  value 
of  the  assets  to  which  that  power  re- 
lates. 

Therefore,  your  committee  has  stipu- 
lated in  section  202  of  the  bill  that  the 
amount  to  be  included  in  the  gross  es- 
tate is  to  be  limited  to  the  actuarial 
value  of  the  reversionary  interest  Just 
prior  to  the  date  of  death.  Your  com- 
mittee is  not  engaged  in  opening  up  loop- 
holes. It  is  trying  to  eliminate  an  ex- 
cessively harsh  rule  which  has  been  the 
source  of  major  Inequities. 

7.  PBocxras  o»  Lin  insuianci 

The  memorandum  points  out  that  un- 
der existing  law.  Insurance  purchased  by 
an  individual  on  his  own  life  is  Included 
In  his  taxable  estate  if  he  retains  inci- 
dents of  ownership  or  pays  the  premiums 
on  the  policy.  Since  nothing  akin  to 
the  premium-payment  test  Is  applied  to 
other  types  of  property,  the  law  Implies 
that  life  Insurance  is  fundamentally  dif- 
ferent from  other  transfers  which  be- 
come effective  at  death.  The  reason 
given  for  this  In  the  memorandum  is  that 
life  Insurance  Is  Inherently  testamentary. 
It  Is  not  stated,  however,  why  these  other 
transfers  are  not  equally  Inherently  tes- 
tamentary. In  reality,  when  your  com- 
mittee's bin  eliminates  the  premium- 
payments  test,  it  merely  places  Insur- 
ance upon  an  equitable  basis  with  other 
property. 

As  long  as  there  is  a  tax— namely  the 
gift  tax— which  Is  Intended  to  apply  to 
transfers  made  before  death,  and  an- 
other—namely, the  estate  tax— intended 
to  apply  to  transfers  made  at  death  life 
Insurance  ought  to  be  placed  In  the  cate- 
gory In  which  it  properly  belongs.     It 
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represents  property  which  Is  transferred 
at  the  time  the  beneficiary  Is  named. 
Premium  payments  made  after  that  date 
represent  additional  gifts  to  the  desig- 
nated beneficiary.  Your  committee's  bill 
recognizes  these  obvious  facts. 

Here,  again,  the  memorandum  pro- 
ceeds by  raising  a  horrible  example.  A 
case  is  set  up  where  a  40-year-old  mar- 
ried man  with  three  children  buys  life 
insurance  on  his  own  life  with  annual 
premium  payments  of  $6,000  a  year  on 
policies  set  up  for  his  wife  and  each  of 
his  children.  It  is  said  that  this  would 
provide  $900,000  worth  of  life  insurance 
free  of  tax.  This  Ignores,  of  course,  the 
fact  that  in  the  case  of  each  of  these 
annual  premium  payments,  present  in- 
come-tax law  provides  that  one-half  of 
the  payment  was  made  by  the  husband 
and  one-half  by  the  wife.  Thus,  in 
reality  the  husband  provided  only  $3,000 
for  each  of  the  policies  instead  of  $6,000. 

The  example  goes  on  to  assume  that 
the  married  man  left  an  estate  of  $700.- 
000  to  his  wife  in  addition  to  his  Insur- 
ance estate  of  $900,000.  Then  It  shows 
that  a  substantially  smaller  tax  is  paid 
in  this  case  than  if  there  had  been  an 
estate  of  $1,600,000  under  existing  law. 
This,  of  course,  ignores  the  fact  that 
where  life  insurance  was  used,  the  hus- 
band did  not  in  fact  transfer  the  insur- 
ance at  death,  and,  therefore,  should  not 
be  subject  to  the  estate  tax  on  the  poUcy. 
Had  the  gifts  of  life  Insurance  been  suffi- 
ciently large,  he  would  have  been  sub- 
jected to  the  gift  tax  which  is  proper  in 
an  Inter-vivos  transfer. 

8.   ESTATE   AND  GITT  TAXES   ON    PATMENTS   UNDER 
CERTAIN    PENSION    PLANS 

AmonK  the  various  imorovoments  in 
existing  law  relating  to  the  taxation  of 
employee  pension  plans  contained  in 
your  committee's  bill  are  two  provisions 
excluding  certain  payments  made  under 
such  plans  from  the  estate  and  gift  taxes. 
The  memorandum  claims  that  these  con- 
fer an  unnecessary  benefit  on  extremely 
wealthy  taxpayers.  Naturally,  since  the 
gift  and  estate  taxes  arc  equipped  with 
substantial  exemptions,  exclusion  from 
these  taxes  cannot  be  of  primary  Interest 
to  taxpayers  of  very  small  means.  How- 
ever, this  does  not  mean  that  the  benefits 
are  confined  to  extremely  wealthy  people. 

The  benefits  of  these  portions  of  the 
bin  are  restricted  to  payments  made  un- 
do'r  the  pension  plans  of  Federal,  State, 
and  local  governments,  and  their  sub- 
ordinate agencies,  and  under  so-called 
approved  plans  operated  by  private  in- 
dustry. The  latter  consist  of  plans  which 
have  met  the  tests  set  out  under  section 
165  (a)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code. 
To  meet  these  tests  the  plans  must  cover 
a  substantial  proportion  of  all  employees 
and  be  nondiscriminatory  in  nature.  It 
Is  not  possible  to  have  an  approved  pen- 
sion plan  which  will  be  for  the  exclusive 
benefit  of  a  small  group  of  wealthy  execu- 
tives. 

Because  of  the  socially  desirable  na- 
ture of  these  pension  plans  substantial 
advantages  have  been  conferred  upon 
them  under  the  income  tax.  It  is  only 
consistent  with  this  action  to  grant  pref- 
erential treatment  imder  the  estate  and 
gift  taxes  as  well. 


Many  people  are  unaware  of  the  fact 
that  under  current  Interest  rates  the 
capital  value  of  the  pensions  and  annui- 
ties payable  under  private  and  public- 
pension  plans  has  increased  materially. 
For  this  reason  they  underestimate  the 
number  of  cases  which  will  fall  beneath 
the  estate  and  gift  taxes.  Hence  these 
sections  will  benefit  persons  of  modest 
means. 

The  exemption  from  the  gift  tax  Is 
especially  desirable  for  a  reason  which 
Is  not  even  mentioned  in  the  memoran- 
dum. Under  existing  law  a  gift  tax  is 
due  if  the  employee  makes  an  irrevocable 
designation  of  his  surviving  beneficiary. 
The  tax  is  imposed  upon  the  value  of  the 
employee's  rights  at  the  time  the  desig- 
nation is  made.  If  the  latter  is  irrevoc- 
able no  tax  is  due.  Under  some  plans  an 
Irrevocable  designation  can  never  be 
made;  under  others  it  is  obligatory. 
Under  some  plans  the  Irrevocable  desig- 
nation can  be  made  early  in  the  em- 
ployee's working  life  when  the  value  of 
the  survivor  interest  is  small.  Under 
others.  It  cannot  be  made  until  later 
when  the  value  of  the  survivor  interest 
is  comparatively  large.  The  consequence 
Is  that  the  tax  treatment  imposed  on 
the  employee  varies  with  the  technical 
nature  of  the  plan  under  which  he  bene- 
fits. His  tax  depends  on  circumstances 
which  are  for  the  most  part  beyond  his 
control.  As  a  result  the  tax  Is  discrim- 
inatory and  should  be  eliminated. 


tax  exemption,  both  provisions  of  the 
Revenue  Act  ef  1948,  are  presented  as 
reasons  for  not  providing  a  gift-tax  ex- 
clusion for  future  interests.  The  author 
of  the  memorandum  must  really  he 
complimented  on  his  ingenuity  In  going 
so  far  afield  in  an  attempt  to  find  some 
objection  to  the  gift-tax  exclusion  for 
future  interests.  The  personal  income- 
tax  exemption  is  obviously  a  red  herring 
which  has  no  relationship  to  this  sub- 
ject. ; 

Gift  tax  splitting  is  only  slightly  moi^ 
relevant  to  the  subject.  It  is  claimed 
that  the  gift  tax  exclu.sion  for  future 
interests  enlarges  an  exemption  which 
already  amounts  to  C6,0G0  a  year  as  the 
result  of  gift  tax  splitting.  This  is  an 
obvious  misinterpretation  of  the  gift  tax 
splitting  provision.  This  provision,  like 
the  Income-  and  estate-tax  provisions, 
recognizes  the  fact  that  husbands  and 
wives  tend  to  pool  their  incomes  and 
assets.  When  either  of  them  earns  in- 
come or  accumulates  capital  this  is  par- 
tially due  to  the  efforts  of  the  other 
spouse.  The  splitting  provisions  of  the 
Revenue  Act  of  1948  recognized  this  fact. 
Thus  in  reality  the  gift-tax  exclusion 
Is  an  exclusion  of  $3,000  per  taxpayer, 
not  $6,000. 

Moreover,  the  gift-tax  exclusion  foir 
future  interests  is  not  piled  on  top  ol 
the  regular  exclusion  but  represents  a 
separate  exclusion  for  a  type  of  propl- 
erty  which  cannot  be  included  in  th^ 
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HON.  GEORGE  A.  DONDERO 

or  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  15.  1948 

Mr.  DONDERO.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  include 
therein  an  address  delivered  by  me  at 
Independence  Hall,  Philadelphia,  yester^ 
day,  Flag  Day — June  14,  1948: 


FREEDOM    IMPERILED 


9.    GIFT    TAX    EXCLUSION    FOR    FUTURE    INTERESTS  preSCUt    $3,000    CXClUSiOn. 

The  final  provision  to  which  the 
memorandum  objects  deals  with  the  gift 
tax  exclusion  for  .future  interests.  Your 
committee's  bill  grants  an  aggregate  ex- 
clusion from  gift  tax  of  $3,000  a  year  for 
all  gifts  of  future  interest  made  by  any 
donor.  Existing  law  allows  an  annual 
exclusion  of  $3,000  per  donee  but  this 
does  not  apply  to  gifts  which  are  future 
interests  in  property.  The  omission  of 
future  interests  from  this  exclusion  was 
due  in  large  part  to  the  diflBculty  of  fix- 
ing, in  the  case  of  a  remainder  interest, 
the  Identity  of  the  ultimate  donee.  Your 
committee's  bill  avoids  this  problem  by 
providing  each  donor  with  one  exclusion 
of  $3,000  for  his  gifts  of  future  interests. 

The  memorandum  states  that  the 
present  gift  tax  exclusion  was  allowed 
only  for  administrative  reasons.  This 
is  highly  debatable.  However,  adminis- 
trative reasons  did  play  an  important 
part  in  your  committee's  decision  to  pro- 
vide an  exclusion  In  the  case  of  future 
Interests.  At  the  present  time  any  re- 
mainder interest  In  a  trust  is  held  to  be 
a  future  interest.  As  a  result  the  filing 
of  a  gift-tax  return  has  been  necessary 
in  the  case  of  most  gifts  in  trust  no 
matter  how  small,  and  many  adminis- 
trative complications  have  arisen.  Your 
committee's  bill  makes  it  unnecessary 
for  a  donor  to  file  a  return  where  only 
small  gifts  of  future  interests  are  in- 
volved and  thus  avoids  this  very  difB- 
cult  administrative  problem. 

Much  of  the  space  in  the  memoran- 
dum supposedly  devoted  to  the  gift-tax 
exclusion  for  future  interests  really 
deals  with  the  Revenue  Act  of  1948. 
Gift  tax  splitting  between  husbands 
and  wives  and  the  $600  personal  income- 
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One  hundred  seventy-one  years  ago  today 
the  Continental  Congress  resolved  "that  the 
flag  of  the  13  United  States  be  13  stripes,  al- 
ternate red  and  white,  that  the  union  be 
13  stars,  white  in  a  blue  field,  representing  9 
new  constellation." 

It  is  most  fitting  and  proper  that  we  meet 
to  commemorate  the  anniversary  of  the  adop- 
tion of  our  flag  and  to  reaffirm  our  allegiance 
to  it.  It  is  also  most  appropriate  that  out 
meeting  should  take  place  here  at  Independ- 
ence Hall  where  Washington  was  appointed 
Commander  in  Chief,  where  the  Declaration 
of  Independence  was  drafted,  where  the  Cont 
stitutlon  was  framed,  and  where  the  Libert^ 
Bell  is  sheltered. 

Here  were  hammered  out  on  the  anvil  oi 
debate  the  principles  on  which  our  Nallo4 
stands.  The  founding  fathers  reached  upf 
ward  into  the  azure  blue  of  the  sky  for  the 
stars  to  announce  their  faith  and  trust  la 
Almighty  God.  j 

Many  changes  have  taken  place,  both  la 
the  flag  and  in   the   Nation   for  which  :lt 


bv  e  the  Inspiring  thtng  li  that  It  r«p- 
iti  to<  lay  the  same  purpoM  aad  the  s&m* 
tt  npreaented  on  June  14,  1777. 
•  flag?     It  la  not  juat  a  piece  of 
muilln  done  In  colon,  mounted  on  a 
i  waved  and  unlurled  on  patriotic 
It  ts  not  iUMt  a  piece  of  silk  to  be 
'  ilDce  or  on  a  rostrum  (or  omamen- 
purpoi  ea.    It  Is  not  mere  decorative  mate- 
drapwl  along  ■trccts  or  hung  trom 
when   aooM   distinguished   psrso* 
lit. 
fla||  Is  the  afmbol  at  a  nation,  and 
Is  mora  (haa  aa  afgrsgatlon  of 
towns,  buildlnfi  aod  blghwayt, 
ind  farms,  church**  and  schools, 
mcfal  and  spiritual  entity  whsrs  good 
■MB  mtist  prevail  and  mutual 
Is  •ashrtnsd 

Is  •  symbol  and  iKMneihing  sUm. 
t  of   our    Ideals   and 
and  our  praysrs,  ths 
iBd  traditions  of  our  ccmntry.    It 
rtmt  tdsr  of  what  we  are  and  what  we 
le. 
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Centuries  ago  the  Psalmist  gang: 

ejotoe  In  thy  salvation  and  In  the 

Ood  we  wUl  set  up  our  banners." 
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philosopher  once  said:  "The  de- 

of  every  government  begins  with 
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government,  tree  competl- 
rellglous  and  clvU  liberty,  are 
on  which  our  way  of  life  stands. 
Individual  is  master,  government 
acting  only  as  umpire  for  fair- 
Its  citizens. 
1  kera  that  Lincoln  stated  he  would 
ted  than  surrender  these 
which  gave  such  promise  of  lifting 
from  the  shoulders  of  man.    This 
government   Is   now   threatened 
Ion  by  an  Ideology  which  says 
god  snd  master. 

wrought  out  here  with  patience 

by  the  founding  fathers.  Is  slowly 

nir  beloved  land.     Oovernment  as 

It  was  never  Intended  to  be 

ncy:  but  soefa  la  tha  present  trend. 

Oovernment  aiH>eals  to  the 

of  people,  not  to  their  strength. 

believe  If  It  comas  from  Wash- 

( osts  nothing. 

believe  we  can  have  more  by 


raieral 


ma:iy 


believe  food,  shelter,  and  cloth- 
i^der  the  dome  on  Capitol  HUl. 

believe  It  Is  no  longer  necessary 

their  own  destiny, 
and  thrift  are  vanishing  virtues, 
warning — "were  we  directed  from 

when  to  sow  and  when  to  reap, 
soon  want  bread" — has  been  for- 


exe  oapt 


churches,    and    homes     are     no 

from  Federal  Influence.     The 

teadlly  toward  Moscow,  not  away 

:  every  activity  of  our  way  of  life  Is 

some  bureau  in  Washington. 

becomes  the  master;  the  cltl- 

and  freedom  dies  In  the  land 


of  good  Intent  leads  to  destruc- 

Dlg^lty  of  the  Individual  and  faith 

the  political  philosophers  who 

foundation  of  our  Government.    To 

we  proclaim  on  our  medium 

In  God  wa  trust."    As  a  people 

Ood  has  rewarded  us  with 

and  greatness  without  parallel 

of  mankind. 

worthy  of  that  priceless  berltaga 

the  makers  of  our  flag?     Are  we 

faith  In  Divine  guidance  which 

iM  men  who  labored  here  to  bring 

forth  a  ii4w  nation? 


earth 


Elation, 


history 


Behold  our  Nation  at  Ban  Yrandsco  ap- 
peasing a  godless  nation  by  opanlng  the  con. 
faranea  to  estabUah  the  United  Nations  with- 
out aaklng  the  gracious  favor  of  Almighty 
Ood. 

Do  our  schools  and  colleges  teach  the  whole 
truth  of  our  history  to  the  rising  genera- 
tions? To  know  the  cost  In  blood  and  treas- 
ure of  freedom  Is  to  cherish  It.  Two  weeks 
afo  we  tenderly  deposited  tba  swaataat  blos- 
soms of  springtime  In  loving  mamorj  of  those 
who  died  to  prssarvs  fraadom. 

Liberty  Is  our  inharltanoa.  It  la  sot  a 
■tstic  thing.  It  csnnot  ba  taken  for  granted. 
It  Is  a  moral  thing  and  It  will  ba  dsfsndad 
only  wbni  avary  hearthstone  ts  stirred  to  a 
daapar  ayptadlatlon  of  lu  valua. 

If  Aaarlaa  la  t«  build,  If  Amarlaa  to  to 
ir»fr,  tf  AoMrtoa  la  to  liva.  wa  must  all  ba« 

prtvllaffa  «a  bata  wadar  our  tr99  rsprsssnt- 
aiiva  Ootarnmant, 
Tha  rlsa  of  tha  Onltad  tutag  to  •  dagraa 

of  aeblatamant   unaqualsd   la  bUtori   ra- 

suited  from  ths  freedom.  Indspaadaaoa,  and 
protection  against  ths  collective  erowd,  which 
our  Constitution  gives  to  each  citlsen.  This 
protection  released  the  energies  of  men,  mak- 
ing It  possible  for  them  to  accumulate  capi- 
tal, create  inventions,  and  provide  better 
tools  than  the  world  had  ever  before  known. 
The  result  has  been  a  higher  standard  of 
living,  better  homes,  more  food,  and  a  larger 
portion  of  the  material  and  good  things  of 
life  than  any  people  in  history  have  ever  had. 

Nearly  the  whole  world  turns  to  us  for 
help  In  time  of  trouble  and  travail,  yet  we 
represent  only  7  percent  of  the  world's  popu- 
lation and  possess  but  6  percent  of  the  earth's 
surface. 

People  from  all  corners  of  the  world  de- 
sire to  come  here.  Why  do  they  desire  to 
come  and  what  is  it  that  makes  our  country 
different  from  theirs?  It  is  but  one  thing — 
our  government  of  freedom — individual  free- 
dom. Under  It,  we  have  become  the  greatest 
Nation  In  the  world.  Under  It.  we  have  and 
enjoy  more  of  the  world's  goods  than  any 
other  people.  We  have  more  automobiles, 
radios,  telephones,  railroads,  and  spend  more 
on  education  than  the  rest  of  the  world 
combined. 

In  spite  of  that  enviable  record,  we  have 
some  people  In  this  land  who  are  insane 
enough  to  believe  that  we  should  throw  over- 
board our  way  of  life,  our  system  of  free  en- 
terprise, and  our  government  of  freedom 
which  has  accomplished  so  much — and  Im- 
port the  godless  Ideology  of  conununlsm.  In 
some  mysterious  manner,  they  believe  we 
would  be  happier,  raise  our  living  standards, 
and  dwell  in  some  kind  of  Utopia.  It  Is  the 
sheerest  kind  of  nonsense  and  It  would  be 
humorous  If  It  were  not  so  tragic. 

We  watch  and  shudder  at  the  awful 
despotism  and  dictatorship  of  our  time,  where 
men  are  controlled  by  states  not  states  by 
men:  where  people  have  traded  their  free- 
dom for  promised  security. 

We  Americans  miist  be  aware  that  progress 
In  the  realm  of  Invention  and  science  affects 
the  Individual  lives  of  all  men.  It  has 
created  pitfalls  In  the  rules  by  which  men 
live  and  the  relationship  between  the  In- 
dividual and  his  government,  which  strike 
at  the  very  heart  of  Indtvldxial  freedom. 

If  we  as  a  people  and  as  a  nation  would 
survive  and  preserve  the  freedom  we  have, 
we  must  revive  and  restore  the  fundamental 
principles  upon  which  our  Oovernment  was 
founded.  Our  patriotism  Is  individual  and 
not  collective.  It  Is  a  religion  with  us.  It 
la  a  thing  of  the  spirit.  It  la  the  love  of  a 
parson  for  his  Individual  rights.  People  of 
every  race  and  creed  have  built  America  with 
their  blood  and  sweat  and  their  determina- 
tion to  ba  freemen. 

Today  there  Is  a  tendency  to  Inereaaa  tha 
power  of  tha  sUte  at  the  expense  of  Individ- 
ual liberty.  This  evil  is  growing,  not  dlmln- 
lahlng.    Tha    founding    fathers    understood 


this  clearly.  They  wisely  provided  against  tt. 
They  set  up  a  syatem  of  checks  and  balances 
over  the  three  branches  of  government.  All 
Initial  powers  were  left  In  the  hands  of  the 
people  and  only  a  few  delegated  to  the  Pres- 
ident. Congress,  and  the  courts. 

In  the  final  analysis,  the  functioning  of  cur 
Republic  is  largely  dependent  upon  the  peo- 
ple of  the  48  States— dependent  upon  esch 
Citizen  to  dlschargs  his  Indlvldusl  responsi- 
bility In  the  proper  functioning  of  bis  Oov- 
ernment. 

We  Amertoana  acoapt  no  dictatorial  con- 
cept of  superior  vladom  of  government.  Wa 
mtist  face  otar  proMami  aa  Americans,  Tlia 
dtrangth  of  a  ststs  Is  tha  strtngtb  of  tha  In- 
divtdusls  oomprlsing  It. 

Idaologias  and  political  parties  play  thair 
parts  on  history's  sta«s  and  paas.  but  love  of 
frsadom  will  not  pass  trom  tba  baarta  of 
Amartaans.  Wa  bftva  bad  fDjot  bisssings 
natar  sbarad  by  otbar  paoplM  of  tiis  world, 
making  tba  Unttad  ftataa  tha  Ansst  country 
In  which  to  tlva. 

I^  our  prayers  this  Flag  Day  ba  that  wa 
may  forever  ilng  My  Country  Tls  of  Thaa, 
and  that  we  may  continue  to  enjoy  Ufa,  lib- 
erty, and  the  purs\ut  of  happiness  In  a  land 
"where  the  air  is  full  of  sunshlns  and  the 
flag  Is  full  of  stars." 

"One  flag,  one  land,  one  heart,  one  hand, 
one  nation  evermore." 


Address  of  Hon.  Ellsworth  B.  Foote,  of 
Connecticut 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HORACE  SEELY-BROWN,  JR. 

or  coNNicncTrr 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  15,  1948 

Mr.  SEELY-BROWN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record,  I  wish  to  include 
therein  an  address  made  by  my  colleague, 
the  Honorable  Ellsworth  B.  Footx. 
Member  of  Congress,  Third  District  of 
Connecticut,  at  the  commencement  exer- 
cises of  Larson  College,  Hamden,  Conn., 
on  Monday,  June  14,  1948: 

Mr.  President,  members  of  the  faculty, 
graduates  of  1948.  students  and  friends  of 
Larson  College.  This  Is  probably  one  of  the 
rare  occasions  In  life  where  a  man  may  have 
the  first  word  and  the  last  and  such  a  large 
group  of  women  have  to  listen.  I  appre- 
ciate the  honor  of  coming  before  yo|u  because 
I  have  been  Interested  In  Lars'.'n^^toUege  lor 
many  years,  and  In  recent  years  because  my 
elder  daughter  has  been  one  of  your  student 
body.  I  have  watched  your  institution  grow 
until  It  Is  now  one  of  the  leading  colleges  of 
Its  kind  in  this  part  of  America.  I  am  sure 
that  the  class  of  1948  Is  going  to  add  to  that 
developing  reputation  and  he.'^p  further  hon- 
ors upon  the  name  of  "Larson"  by  the  tri- 
umphs you  wUl  achieve. 

Oraduatlon  day  Is  really  a  solemn  moment. 
We  look  forward  to  It  from  the  very  first 
day  we  enter  a  school  or  college.  And  then 
when  It  comes  we  realize  with  many  mis- 
givings that  in  the  very  possession  of  a  di- 
ploma and  degree  we  are  parting  with  much 
that  we  have  cherished  and  enjoyed.  Orad- 
uatlon day  to  an  end  and  at  the  same  time 
a  beginning.  Tou  young  ladies  have  ac- 
complished one  great  step  In  the  field  of 
higher  education.  But  you  are  Just  at  the 
beginning.  The  world  and  life  He  before 
you  and  I  regret  to  say  that  the  picture  In 
many  aspects  Is  not  an  attractive  one.  Tou 
must  not  let  that  discourage  you,  for  the 
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more  difficult  the  problem  the  more  satis- 
fying win  be  the  attainment  of  success  in 
whatever  field  you  choose.    For  some  of  you 
this  Is  th»  end  of  your  years  as  scholars. 
For  others.  It  Is  the  first  step  In  designated 
careers.     American  business  has  always  wel- 
comed the  addition  of  educated  employees. 
The  better  your  education  the  better  your 
chances  of  Improvement  In  every  line.    Pri- 
mary, of  course,  with  women  are  the  teach- 
ing and  nursing  fields.    But  today  women 
are  In  every  line  and  we  have  a  few  very 
active  and  attractive  ladles  In  Congress,  and 
I  apprehend  that  after  November  we  may 
have  at  least  one  in  ths  BensU  of  tha  United 
•tatas.    Fhysical     aclancs,     law,     madlolna, 
market  raaaarch,  radio,  advsrttoing,  raUil* 
Ing  and  marchandtoing,  ars  all  n^ld*  in  which 
woman  have  mat  with  dtoiiimuuhsd  »\icvpm^, 
Lirs  IS  tha  sama  Ia  aabool  or  out  of  it,    Wa 
still  have  to  raly  on  Indiaalry  and  iniarsst, 
Ws  Sim  must  Isarn  a  lutta  mora  aa«b  day, 
profltltig  by  sKpsrtonca  and  by  our  own  mU- 
takss,    Navar  surrender  tba  daalra  to  laarn. 
Never    ba    ashamsd    of    mftklng    Justlfisbla 
errors  bacauss  they  will  aid  you  In  round- 
ing out  a  full  snd  useful  life.    Someone  ones 
said  that  nothing»would  ever  be  done  If  one 
were  afraid  of  faUure.  afraid  to  stumble  and 
fall.    The  greatest  have  been  those  who  con- 
quered greater  obstacles  than  most  of  you 
wUl   ever   meet.    You   will   recall   Elizabeth 
Barrett  Browning,  who  would  not  allow  phys- 
ical pain  to  blind  her  eyes  to  the  beauty 
of  nature  expressed  In  rhythmic  language. 
Florence  Nightingale,  who  was  not  appalled 
by   the    restrictions   of    the   social    customs 
of  her  time,  and  who  went  through  years 
of  weary  labor  to  produce  the  modern  science 
of  nursing.     Clara  Barton,  who  founded  the 
Red  Cross,  seized  upon  an  idea  and  made 
It  her  Ideal,  a  banner  of  red  and  white  flung 
to   the   breeze  in   the  name  of  mercy   and 
humanity.    Julia  Ward  Howe,  who  gave  us 
the  ringing  Battle  Hymn  of  the  Republic. 
Harriet  Beeclier  Stowe.  of  good  New  England 
stock,  whose  pen  aroused  a  Nation   to  the 
evils  of  slavery.     Madame  Curie,  who  delved 
Into  the  mj'sterlous  mists  of  science.     Yes; 
there  are  many  of  them.    Many  Inspirations 
for  you  to  remember  as  you  go  through  the 
years. 

There  are  some  who  would  hesitate  In  this 
modern  world,  who  would  pause  too  long 
before  making  a  decision.  It  took  courage 
In  any  age  to  accomplish  one's  task.  It  took 
foresight  and  faith  to  carry  It  on.  We  all 
have  our  own  little  problems  and  sometimes 
we  conclude  that  they  are  very  great.  In 
fact,  insurmountable.  Then  a  day  or  a  week 
passes  and  what  we  believed  was  so  very 
Important  or  so  very  difficult  does  not  seem 
so  at  all.  By  tackling  each  day  the  prob- 
lems thereof,  we  find  that  we  are  buUdlng 
Into  the  future  and  we  are  stronger  each 
hour.  You  can  probably  apply  this  to  some 
of  your  subjects  here  at  Larson,  or  even 
further  back  In  your  grammar-school  days. 
Yet  you  have  come  this  far  and  with  that 
conviction  you  should  go  on  to  further 
heights. 

When  you  leave  these  halls,  don't  be  afraid 
or  ashamed  that  you  are  starting  at  the  be- 
ginning. If  you  take  a  Job,  you  can't  expect 
to  receive  a  top-bracket  salary  the  first 
month  or  even  the  first  year.  Try  to  find 
the  one  with  the  best  opportunity.  Re- 
member It  Is  the  experience  that  counts. 
Experience  plus  knowledge  eventually  pay 
oS  in  satisfaction  as  well  as  In  cash  The 
great  professors  did  not  all  begin  In  the 
greatest  universities.  The  most  famous 
writers  did  not  launch  their  careers  in  the 
ranking  publications.  The  artists  and  poets 
all  had  lowly  beginnings  but  they  ne-'er  lost 
faith  In  themselves  or  the  world  or  hope  In 
the  realization  of  their  efforts. 

Don't    be    a    chronic    complalner.      Don't 
blame  the  other  fellow  for  your  lack  of  suc- 


cess. Don't  be  whining  about  the  breaks. 
Get  out  and  get  those  breaks  for  yourself. 
What  we  call  breaks  are  usually  the  result 
of  honest  efforts.  Don't  wait  for  the  breaks. 
Don't  wait  for  yovir  luck  to  change.  Change 
It  yotirself.  The  disappointed  ones  are 
usually  those  who  have  not  tried  hard 
enough,  who  have  not  been  consistent  in 
their  efforts,  who,  In  fact,  have  not  been 
true  to  themselves.  You  know  when  you 
have  really  studied  a  subject  thoroughly. 
You  and  you  alone  are  often  the  only 
competent  Judge  of  when  you  have  done  a 
good  Job.  Tha  older  you  grow  tha  more  you 
will  have  to  raly  on  your  own  good  Judg- 
ment, and  from  this  moment  on  you  will 
find  ths  helping  hand  a  llttla  lass  stern,  a 
llttia  lass  haipful.  a  Utile  Iwm  of  a  «rut«b. 

You  ara  graduating  hare  today  baeauaa 
yotir  faoulty  ballavaa  that  you  bava  atUlnad 
tha   propar   mantal   atttura.     Tbay    bava 
judgad  you  and  bava  not  (ottn4  you  wanting. 
You  abould  aalsa  upon  tbto  aasiuranea  tbay 
bava  In  you,    Implant  It  in  your  own  haart 
and  go  forward  to  tba  Job  at  hand.    You  are 
part  of  a  great  Nation.    This  Nation  to  today 
the  champion  of  democracy  throughout  tbe 
world.    Each  one  of  you  has  to  play  a  part 
In  the  unfolding  drama  of  peace  and  free- 
dom.    America  can  only  be  strong  because 
Its  people  are  strong  and  alert  and  active. 
Take  an  Interest  In  your  own  Oovernment. 
Learn  to  know  the  town  In  which  you  live 
and  discuss  Its  problems  with  your  friends 
and  neighbors.    It  Is  perhaps  tragic  that  so 
many    Americans  know  so  little,   and   care 
so  little  about  their  government,  even  the 
administration  of  their  own  towns  and  vil- 
lages.    Our  Republic  has  been  built  on  the 
rule  of  the  majority,  but  so  often  that  ma- 
jority   Is    led,    or    misled    by    a    belligerent 
minority.     Too  many   people  sit  back  and 
let  others  do  It.    They  say  let  others  do  it 
and  then  they  complain  when  the  result  is 
not   In   accordance   with   their   views.     Too 
many  Americans  dodge  their  responsibilities 
as  citizens  although  few  of  them  fall  to  take 
advantage  of  the  constitutional  right  of  free 
speech    In   criticism.     It   may   be    perfectly 
legal  for  you  to  say  that  such  and  such  a 
situation  here  or  in  Hartford  or  Washington 
Is  wrong.     But  what  are  you  going  to  do 
about  It?     What  Interest  are  you  going  to 
take  in  solving  It?     How  are  you  going  to 
make  your  wishes  heard?    You  should  begin 
In    your    own    neighborhood    In    your    own 
town.     When  there  Is  a  public  meeting  be 
there  and  speak  your  mind.    It  will  usually 
concern  measures  with  which  you   have   a 
daily    and   perhaps   a   life-long    familiarity. 
You  will  know  what  you  are  talking  about, 
and  you  will  gain  confidence  in  yourself,  and 
what  is  really  important,  In  your  form  of 
government.      Read    your    newspapers    and 
magazines  of  proven  caliber.    Listen  to, your 
radio  commentators  and  sp>eakers,  but  form 
your  own  opinions  on  facts.     Each  one  of 
you  Is  a  part  of  this  Nation,     You  have  a 
right  to  your  own  opinion  and  a  duty  to 
express  it. 

The  .answer  to  the  future  of  America  and 
of  the  free  world  lies  In  the  ability  of  today's 
graduates  to  assume  their  destined  places 
in  our  economic,  social,  and  professional  life. 
The  lessons  that  you  learned  during  your 
formative  years  have  culminated  In  the  de- 
gree which  you  receive  today.  The  curricu- 
lum here  at  Larson  has  been  designed  to 
give  you  a  strong  foundation  upon  which  to 
build  your  various  careers.  Take  heart  from 
the  success  of  those  who  have  preceded  you, 
from  the  women  of  other  schools,  yes,  and  I 
might  say  from'  the  women,  the  pioneer 
women  of  America,  who  had  no  schooling  at 
all.  They  were  not  afraid  to  grasp  the  prob- 
lems of  their  day  and  help  build  a  nation 
for  us  all.  Be  faithful  to  your  daily  re- 
sponsibilities, however  dull  they  may  seem 
at  the  moment, '  Assume  your  duties  as  a 


citizen  without  reserve.  Remember  you  ^ 
have  to  do  all  this  yourself  because  no  ona; 
can  do  it  for  you.  These  are  days  of  decision,  i 
The  young  men  and  young  women  of  I 
America  must  lead  the  way  for  the  youth^ 
of  the  world  to  follow.  We  can  only  hope* 
and  pray  in  all  that  we  do  that  ovir  younff 
people  win  not  desert  the  cause  of  thai 
fathers,  but  will  go  on  toward  ths  goal  ail 
freedom  under  Justice  and  law.  j 

I  congratulate  you  again  upon  your  suo-; 
cess.    I  urge  you  to  keep  In  mind  the  prln-^ 
clples  upon  which  It  to  baaad  and  through 
which   U  may  grow  to  graat  and    lastlngi 
heights. 


Adionnuntol  of  Cong rt ii  "* 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  CARL  A.  HATCH         , 

or  NKW  MEXICO  '^ 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STAUDi 
Tuesday.  June  15,  1948 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  In  th« 
Albuquerque  Tribune,  a  Scrlpps-Howard 
newspaper,  of  Wednesday,  June  9,  there 
was  published  an  editorial  of  a  nature 
which  I  have  not  seen  elsewhere,  the  con» 
eluding  paragraphs  of  which  are:  i 

But  Congress,  after  all.  Is  paid  by  the  year^ 
And  Its  Members  weren't  hired  to  get  a  lo| 
of  vital  legislation  Just  up  to  the  point  of 
final  action,  then  rvm  away  and  leave  ii 
cold  and  dead.  j 

Congress  should  keep  working  until  » 
cleans  up  Its  urgent  chores.  An  extra  | 
weeks  wUl  be  little  enough  time  for  that.  ] 

This  morning  in  the  Washington  Post 
on  the  same  subject  is  an  editorial  eh» 
titled  "Congressional  Ilecess,"  whlcl| 
concludes:  \ 

The  first  duty  of  Congress  Is  to  the  na- 
tional welfare,  and  especla.ly  In  a  political 
year  the  operations  of  prejent-day  govern- 
ment are  simply  too  complex  to  permit  Mem^ 
bers  to  quit  with  their  Job  half  done. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  thjp 
two  editorials  published  in  the  Appendi* 
of  the  Record.  . 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorialii 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recori», 
as  follows:  ' 

[From  the  Albuquerque  Tribune  of  June  IJ,.  .^ 
19481  j 

FINISH  THE  JOB  | 

Congress  cannot  get  done  by  the  end  of 
next  week  many  of  the  things  It  should  dt» 
before  It  quits  lor  the  year. 

Senator  Tatt  and  other  Republican  leadL- 
ers  In  the  Senate  realize  that  fact.  Some  cf 
them,  Mr.  Tatt  says,  "rather  favor"  the  Idea 
of  returning  to  Washington  for  at  least  a 
weeks  to  work  after  the  Republican  natlonil 
convention. 

The  Idea  Is  sound.  Indeed,  It  Is  essential. 
We  hope  the  Senate  and  House  wUl  agree  oto 
it  promptly. 

Mr.  Taft  lists  three  measurts  which  will 
have  top  priority  for  Senate  consideration 
after  passage  of  the  draft  bUl.  They  are  the 
Vandenberg  resolution  to  strengthen  the 
United  Nations  and  to  promise  eventual 
American  support  for  mutual  defense  pacta; 
extension  of  the  reciprocal  trade  agreeraenta 
act;  the  long-range  farm  program. 

Debate  of  these  three,  and  of  approprli- 
tlon  bills  for  the  European  recovery  program 
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Waahlnffton  Poet  of  June  15,  1»48] 
coNOBaanoMAL  hkciss 


Congreea  completes  action  on  sev- 
t  ie   must    issues    before    It   by   the 
adjournment  date,  there  Is  not  a 
ft  cht^ce  that  It  will  find  Ume  to 
a  any  of  the  items  related  intimately 
national  welfare.     Among  the  legis- 
the    "Iffy"   category    is   farm   sup- 
to    education,    marginal    sea    oil, 
l^ergy    Commission    nominations, 
emoval  of  the  margarine  tax.  and 
the  present  creeping  prog- 
to  add  to  the  list  even  more 
Accordingly  congreaatonal  lead- 
to    be    giving    the   most   serious 
ion  to  propoaals  for  prolonging  the 


suggestion  was  made  by  Senator 

before    pique    over    President 

blasu     at     Congress     apparently 

to  retreat.     If  the  matters  yet 

upon    were    important    enough    to 

a  aunaatlon  tram  Mr.  Tarr,  then 

he  Prottdent  hat  said   has   made 

leas  Important.     It  is  foolish  for 

contend  that  either  House  will  be 

adjournment,  unless  such  readl- 

an    evasion    of   questions   that 

be  decided.     Moreover,  a  determl- 

stlck  to  the  June  10  date  puts  a 

on  the  kind  of  obstructionism  that 

vltneesed  all  too  frequently  in  com- 

'  rhere  a  small  group  often  is  able 

cpntroverslal  measures  from  coming 


q!  lestlonable  whether  Senator  Tajt's 
luggestion  for  a  a-week  session  be- 
Republican  and  Democtratic  con- 
la  feasible.     Such  a  session  inevt- 
be  charged  with  a  political  at- 
that  would  mlUtato  acalnst  con- 
itork.    A  better  aif  iattnn  was  that 
tentatively  by  Speaker  Maamc  for 
ieaak»  after  the  conventions.    Ad- 
the  prospect  of  an  August  In  Wash- 
not  pleaalng  to  many  leglalators. 
too.  platform  pledges  made  at 
might  create  some  embarrass- 
those  members  whose  prime  pur- 
to  be  to  spite  the  administration. 
tifcnrmfc  It  wotild  not  be  poaaible  for 
to  act  on  all  Important  bUla  even 
•t  lOMt  9oam  of  the 
vast  weigh  on  eongrea- 
eofOld  be  dlspoeed  ot.    The 
of  CongreM  la  to  the  national  wel- 
eapecially  in  a  political  year  the 
of    pres«it-<Uy    government   are 
iptex  to  pennlt  Members  to 
)ob  half  dooo. 
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How  the  Uw-Coit  Hoaihif  ProftAi 
Work! 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  F.  KENNEDY 

or  MASaACHUsrrrs 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRESKNTATrVKS 

Tuesday.  June  15,  194S 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  Speaker,  ihere 
has  been  no  section  of  the  Talt-Ellender- 
Wagner  bill  that  has  been  so  misunder- 
stood as  that  dealing  with  public  housing. 

Therefore  Mr.  jAvrrs.  of  New  York, 
and  I  have  sent  to  each  Member  a  break- 
down of  how  a  typical  public-housing 
project  Is  financed  and  administered. 

Tbe  break-down  follows: 
HOW  THS  Low-Bzirr  RotmMC  PKOCkAM  woaxs 

The  low-rent  housing  program  was  author- 
ised by  the  United  SUtea  Housing  Act  which 
Congress  adopted  In  1937.  This  program  U 
administered  by  the  Public  Housing  Admin- 
istration. Under  It  190,000  simple  but  ade- 
quate homes  have  been  provided  at  rents 
which  low-income  families  can  afford  to  pay. 

The  best  way  to  understand  how  thia 
program  works  Is  to  follow  through  the  story 
of  a  typical  low-rent  housing  project.  A 
project  In  Seattle.  Wash.,  is  described  in 
detail,  and  figures  for  it  and  for  four  other 
typical  projects  are  presented  In  the  accom- 
panying table.  Nation-wide  averages  for  the 
original  low-rent  projects  are  also  shown  In 
the  table. 

The  Tesler  Terrace  project  in  Seattle. 
Wash..  Is  owned  and  operated  by  the  Seattle 
Housing  Authority.  This  authority,  like  all 
local  public  hovtsing  authorities,  was  set  up 
by  the  city  government  under  State-enabling 
legislation.  Members  of  the  Authority  are 
appc^nted  by  the  mayor. 

The  need  for  the  project  waa  datannincd 
by  the  local  authority,  and  Its  development 
was  approved  by  the  city  government.  The 
local  authority  purchased  the  site,  plans  were 
prepared  by  Seattle  architects  and  engineers, 
and  construction  contracts  were  let  to  pri- 
vate contractors  on  the  basis  of  competitlre 
bids.  The  local  authority  operates  the 
project  with  Its  own  staff,  and  selects  tenants 
on  the  basis  of  low  income  and  their  need 
for  housing,  with  preference  to  veterans. 

The  role  of  the  Federal  Oovernment  Is 
limited  to  the  making  of  loans  to  cover  part 
of  the  capital  cost,  the  payment  of  annual 
contributions  to  help  meet  the  deflciu  In- 
curred' in  achieving  low  rents,  and  the  review 
of  local  actions  as  to  conXormlty  with  the 
provisions  of  the  act. 

There  are  eOO  family  dwellings  In  the  Yes- 
ler  Terrace  project.  It  was  built  on  the  site 
of  one  of  the  worst  slums  in  Seattle,  and 
clearance  of  this  area  Involved  the  demoli- 
tion of  444  old  slum  dwellings.  Under  the 
United  States  Mowilng  Act.  one  slum  dwell- 
ing has  to  be  sllmliuli  il  for  every  asw  tfweU- 
Ing  built,  so  thai  344  slum  dwellings  In  other 
parts  of  Seattle  have  been  eliminated  In  con- 
nection with  the  project. 

The  total  capital  coat  of  Tesler  Terrace  was 
•3.190.000.  or  94.633  per  dwelling.  This  in- 
cluded 93.813  per  tmlt  for  the  actual  con- 
stnietlon  cost  of  tha  dwellings,  while  the 
balanf*  ispisssntafl  the  Mat  of  the  site  aiul 
of  the  old  itaaa  feoMlBffi  demolished,  site 
impaaMBMBt  and  utility  lay-ouU.  architect 
aad  •BglBaMrtag  fees,  and  local  authority 
overhead  tspenses. 

The  Public  Housing  Admlntstratlon  is  au- 
thorlnd   to  loan   up  to  90  percent  of  the 


capital  cost  of  a  low-rent  project,  while  the 
local  authority  must  secure  at  least  10  per- 
cent from  other  sources.  On  the  Tesler  Ter- 
nes  project  the  local  authority  obtained  pri- 
vate financing  for  10  percent  of  the  capital 
cost  at  an  interest  rate  of  196  percent  per 
annum,  by  the  sale  of  its  bonds  through 
estsbllshed  investment  bankers.  Funds  to 
cover  84  percent  of  the  cost  were  loaned  by 
PHA  at  a  rate  of  Interest  which  covers  the 
cost  of  the  money  to  the  Federal  Treasury. 

The  total  expense  of  operating  the  project 
last  year  (including  Intcreat  on  the  capital 
funda  and  amorttaatlon  o<  principal) 
amounted  to  9386.890.  The  toUI  income 
aoaounted  to  9250,687.  and  was  derived  al- 
most entirely  from  rents.  The  resulting 
deficit  was  met  by  a  Federal  annual  contribu- 
tion of  937.303.  which  required  only  28  per- 
cent of  the  maximum  amount  authortred 
under  the  act.  This  relatively  low  contribu- 
tion was  due  primarily  to  the  Increased  rent- 
paying  ability  of  families  In  times  of  pros- 
perity. 

The  local  government  also  contributed  to 
the  cost  of  achieving  low  jpnts  by  exempt- 
ing the  project  from  all  local  real-estate 
taxes.  Contributions  In  this  form,  or  in 
cash  or  tax  remissions,  are  required  by  the 
act  and  must  equal  at  least  20  percent  of  the 
Federal  contributions.  Small  paymenu  In 
lieu  of  taxes  equal  to  10  percent  of  shelter 
rents  have  been  authorised  in  the  past,  and 
In  such  casee  the  local  conUlbution  was  equal 
to  the  difference  tietween  the  full  taxes  and 
the  payments  In  lieu  of  taxea.  The  Federal 
Appropriation  Act  for  1948,  however,  limited 
payments  in  lieu  of  taxes  to  the  amounts. 
If  any.  which  had  been  specified  in  the 
earliest  contracts  with  tha  local  authorities. 
Since  no  such  payments  had  been  specified 
In  the  Seattle  contract,  none  were  made  last 
year  in  respect  to  Tcaler  Terrace,  and  local 
conUlbution  waa  equal  to  the  full  Ux  exemp- 
tion of  933.245.  This  local  contribution 
amounted  to  122  percent  of  the  Federal  con- 
tribution or  over  six  times  the  amount  re- 
quired under  the  act. 

To  be  eligible  for  admission  to  low-rent 
projects,  families  must  have  Incomes  below 
maximum  limits  set  by  the  local  authorities 
and  approved  by  the  PHA.  No  family  can  be 
admitted  whose  Income  exceeds  five  times 
the  rent  to  be  paid  Including  utilities,  except 
that  for  families  with  three  or  more  minor 
dependents  the  limit  is  six  times  the  rent. 
In  1947.  out  of  177  families  admitted  to  dwell- 
ings which  became  vacant,  46  percent  were 
the  families  of  veterans  and  servicemen  cf 
low  income.  The  balance  were  low-Income 
famlliea.  all  of  whom  came  from  substandard 
dwelling  quarters.  The  average  Income  of  all 
the  families  admitted  in  1947  waa  only  91.204 
per  year. 

Maximum  Income  limits  are  also  set  for 
continued  occupancy  in  low-rent  projects. 
These  limits  are.  In  general.  30  percent  or 
25  percent  above  the  limits  for  admission,  in 
order  that  families  will  not  become  ineligible 
through  small  increases  In  Income.  All  ten- 
ants living  In  the  project  are  reexamined  each 
year  as  to  their  income  status,  both  to  deter- 
mine their  eligibility  for  continued  occupancy 
and  in  order  to  adjust  their  rent  either  up- 
ward or  downward  in  the  event  of  a  rubetan- 
tlal  change  In  Income.  In  the  1947  reex- 
amination at  Tesler  Terrace  it  was  found  that 
24  percent  of  the  tenants  were  families  of 
veterans.  The  average  Income  of  all  famlllee 
living  in  the  project  In  1947  was  91. 300. 
Theee  same  families,  when  they  were  first  ad- 
mitted to  the  project  had  Incomes  averaging 
91.119.  This  Increase  In  family  Income  from 
the  time  of  admlaslon  up  to  the  present  Is 
considerably  greatsr  la  most  projects  than  in 
Tesler  Terrace. 
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Although   the   local   authority   Is   making 
every  effort  to  limit  occupancy  exclusively  to 
fomlUos  of   low  income,   tbert  are  now  in 
Tesler  Terrace,  as  In  roost  of  the  low-rent 
projects,  a  substantial  number  of  families 
whose  Incomes  exceed  the  limits  established 
for  continued   occupancy.    ThU  Is  due  to 
conditions  beyond  the  local  authorities'  con- 
trol, which  have  arisen  out  of  the  war  and 
its  aftermath.    During  the  war  the  local  au- 
thorities  admitted   workers   in   defeiise   in- 
diistries  pursuant   to  specific  congressional 
authorization;    moreover,   substantial   num- 
bers cf  families  originally  admitted  because 
of  their  low-income  :  tatus.  have  experienced 
Income  increases  during  the  war  and  post- 
war years  vrtiich  have  made  them  ineligible 
for   continued   occupancy.    Because   of   the 
very  acute  housing  shortage,  however.  It  has 
been  almost  Impossible  to  remove  all  of  these 
families.    Nevertheless,  the  local  authorities 
have  been   required   by  PHA  to  remove  at 
least  5  percent  of  their  over-income  tenants 
each  month,  beginning  with  those  of  highest 
Income.    The  carrying  out  of  this  policy  has 
been  made  difficult  by  subsequent  action  of 
the  Congress   In   prohibiting   the  local  au- 
thorities and  PHA  from  resorting  to  legal 
action   to   secure  eviction   if   such   eviction 
would  result  In  undue  hardship.    The  local 
authorities,  however,  have  been  continuing 
their    removal    programs,    subject    to    this 
limitation.    In  Yesler  Terrace,  for  example, 
the  proportion  of  ineligible  tenants  has  now 
been  reduced  to  13  percent. 

Despite  the  continued  presence  of  over- 
Income  families  In  most  of  the  projects,  the 
average  Incomes  of  the  families  living  In  low- 
rent   housing   are   extremely   low.    For   the 


Nation  SI  a  whole,  the  average  incomes  of  all 
families  admitted  to  the  original  low-rent 
projecu  in  1947  was  91,382,  and  the  Income 
of  all  families  living  In  the  projecU  averaged 
91,841.  To  appreciate  how  low  these  figures 
actually  are  they  should  be  compared  with 
the  cost  (as  recently  determined  by  the  Bu- 
reau of  Labor  StatUtlcs)  of  a  minimum  ade- 
quate budget  covering  the  essentials  of  life 
for  an  average  city  worker's  family  of  four. 
ThcEC  minimum  average  budgets  in  June 
1947.  ranged  from  a  low  of  $3,004  in  New  Or- 
leans to  a  high  of  $3,458  in  Washington,  D.  C. 
The  minimum  adequate  budget  for  the  aver- 
age city  shown  in  this  study  exceeds  the 
average  income  of  all  tenants  in  low-rent 
housing  by  76  percent. 

The  low-rent  program  has  achieved  rents 
that  are  within  the  means  of  families  of  low 
income  taken  from  the  slums.     Tenant  fam- 
ilies are  required  to  pay  all  that  they  reason- 
ably can  In  relation  to  their  income.    On  the 
other  hand,  the  pressure  of  'food,  clothing, 
and  other  necessities  of  life  on  the  meager 
budgets  of  these  famUles  is  so  insistent  that 
rents  mtist  not  exceed  a  reasonable  propor- 
tion of  their  Income.    In  the  Yesler  Terrace 
project,  for  example,  the  average  monthly 
rent  In   1947  Including  heat  and  all  other 
utUltles  averaged  $28.08.    This  amounted  to 
approximately  25  percent  of  the  average  In- 
come of  the  families  living  In  the  project. 
The  low  rents  necessary  for  families  taken 
from    the    slums    are    made    possible    only 
through  the  aid  of  the  contributions  made 
by  the  local  and  Federal  Governments.    The 
cost  to  the  Federal  Government  of  Its  con- 
tributions for  Yesler  Terrace  in  1947  amount- 
ed to  only  $3.30  per  dwelling  per  month,  while 


the  national  average  was  $3.91.  The  toUl 
contributions  paid  by  the  Federal  Ooveru- 
ment  from  the  Inceptlon/of  the  program  In 
1937  to  July  1,  1947,  have  amounted  to  only 
♦68.211.611. 

The  system  of  Federal  annual  contribu- 
tions combined  with  local  contributions  la 
the  form  of  tax  exemption  has.  In  Its  10  years 
of  operation,  proved  to  be  an  efficient,  flexible, 
and  economical  method  of  administering 
Federal  aid  for  low-rent  housing.  Under  this 
system  Federal  aid  Is  limited  each  year  to  the 
amount  actually  required.  In  good  times 
only  a  fraction  of  the  authorized  maximum 
subsidy  has  been  required;  in  bad  times, 
when  the  rent-paying  Income  of  low-rent 
famUles  decreases,  necessary  reductions  la 
rent  can  be  made  by  increasinp'  contributions 
up  to  the  maximum  level  permitted  by  the 

act. 

An  extension  of  the  low-rent  program  la 
desperately  needed.  The  plain  facts  are  that 
private  enterprise  cannot  now  afford  to  pro- 
vide adequate  housing  either  new  or  second- 
hand, at  prices  within  the  means  of  low- 
income  families  coming  from  the  slums.  The 
initiative  and  ingenuity  of  American  private 
enterprise  would  long  since  have  wip>ed  out 
the  slums  and  rehoused  the  slum  dwellers  If 
this  could  have  been  done  on  the  basis  of  a 
proper  economic  return. 

We  must  face  the  fact  that  If  we  are  to 
clear  the  slums  and  If  we  are  to  provide  de- 
cent housing  for  the  families  displaced  from 
them,  Government  aid  will  be  necessary. 
That  such  Government  aid  is  a  proper  Fed- 
eral  purpose  under  our  Constitution  has  been 
unanimously  affirmed  by  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States. 


I^«,-renf  housing  prolects  under  United  States  Housing  Act-5  typical  projects  and  Nation-wide  average. 


Project  location  and  No. 


Project  name. 


Seattle, 
ys'ash-l-l 


Yesler 
Terrace 


Number  of  dwellings  in  project. 
Tjri*  a' site • 


I  of  slum  dwetltngs: 

DweDtoc"  ellniinsted  on  site 

Dwflllaft  eliminated  off  site 

Total  already  eliminated.... 

Capital  cost  of  project 

Total  developrnpnt  cost  

Derplopment  cost  per  unit........ 

Construction  cost  per  unit - 

Financing  of  eapiUlcort: 

Private  loans,  percent  of  total - 

Interest  rate  on  private  loans — .... - 

Federal  loans,  percent  o(  total 

lacome  and  expense,  last  fiscal  year: 

Expend  (inclnclin«  interest  and  amortitatlon) .- 

Less:  Income  (rents  and  miscellaneous) 


eoo 

Slum 


44« 

244 


090 

$3,190,000 
$4,623 
$2,813 


1« 

.98 
84 


Baltimore, 
Md-2-2 


McCulloh 
Homes 


434 

Slum 


Kokomo, 
lnd-7-i 


Gateway 
GSrtlens 


ChattaDooga, 
Tenn-4-1 


Meridian, 
Mis»-*-l 


176 
Vacant 


434 
0 


434 

$2,151,721 
$4,958 
$2,503 


£8 

.89 

42 


Federal  contribution - 

Federal  contrihuiion  as  percent  of  maiimom.. 


Loral  contribution,  la-st  fiscal  j-ear: 

Kull  taxes.  U  paid 

Less  Paymenu  In  lieu  of  taxes-. 


Local  contrlMil ion 

I>K>»1  cni      '         ;i  as  percent  of  Federal 

Faniilivs  sjj  17; 

Numbef  ui  i<>a.i>.«;s — r 

Veteraas  aad  iWMenen.  prrcent^ 

Avfnm  annual  iDCome.  all  admlsstons 

All  fan;llies  llvinr  In  rrf)«-t.  1**'^     . 

Veterans  and  servicemen,  percent 

Averace  tiinual  income  all  (smlllc*.  1947 

Aversfe  annual  incnnie  wben  admitted 

InellflbJe  faniilir'.  April  IWi.  l>erceDt 

Average  aRmthh-  rent  with  •))  utilitir»,  l»4< 

Avsraec  pcrornt  of  f«tnily  Income  '•"■^""'•i''*^-,^";-:;^ 
Coit  of  FMeral  contribution*,  per  family  per  roontn,  i»47. 


$2^,890 
$259,587 


$27,303 
29 


$33,245 
0 


$172,822 
$161, 509 


0 
176 


176 

r4Z000 
$4,216 
$2,756 


11 

2.77 
89 


Colleffe  Hill 
Courts 


BifEhway 
Villago 


497 
Sliun 


430 
67 


497 

$2,323,841 
K676 
$2,826 


86 

1.74 
14 


80 
Slum 


Katkn-wide 

average,  all 

low -rent 

projects 


9M 


38 
51 


89 

$311,390 
$3,499 
$2,354 


U 

2.11 
80 


124 
163 


286  j 

$1,348,930 
$4,443 
$2,601  i 


» 

1.89  f 
61' 


$66,  r,24 
$62,760 


$145,  395 
$132,  775 


$33,245 
122 

177 

46 

$1,204 

24 
$1,360 
$1,118 

13 
$38.08 

25 
$3.30 


$11,313 
18 


$4.3,562 
$5,464 


$38,098 
337 

25 
92 

$1,323 

14 

$1,684 

IB80 

31 

934.00 

24 

$2.17 


$3,864 
15 


$12,424 
0 


$12,424 
322 

45 

78 

$1,525 

49 
$2,260 
$1,114 

38 
$37.30 

20 
$1.83 


$12,620 
16 


$29,598 
$2,128 


$25,356 
$22,684 


$27,470 
218 

33 

$1,256 

23 
$1,545 

17 

$26.09 

30 

$3.13 


$2,672 
23 


r.o«2 


$111,775 
$101, 170 


$10. 605  I 
34.7  j 


$27,472 
$3,900 


$6,  $12 

ass 

19 

37 

$1,175 

$5 

$1,*18 

$820 

6 

$22. » 

31 

$1M> 


$23.  .»3 : 

222: 


Thm  Ubie  relate*  tr>  UteaWj  owned  poja 
and  fsDts  alM  ■erst  FW  A  k<«  -feiii  prp)eeu. 


under  tb.  orl,ln.l  United  Bute.  Hourin.  Act  (Public  Uw  412. 7Mh  Con..),  eicept  that  NsUoo-wld.  sversfsi  o(  tomlly  loec«e« 


A3<M 


IN 


day 


read  r 
But. 


are 
ance 
day 
tion. 


TbH 
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Sadal  Security 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  GERALD  W.  UNDiS 

or  nfouMA 
THX  HOUSE  OP  R  EPBSBKNTATl VBS 

Tuesday.  June  15.  194S 


LANDIS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  to- 
o  address  the  House  on  the  subject 
o(  so  rial  security.  I  am  pleased  with  the 
proff  'cu  that  has  been  made  in  this  field. 
I  ha' T  supported  the  legislation  for  Im- 
prov^ent  and  extension  that  has  al- 
been  acted  upon  by  the  House. 
lis.  Speaker,  I  submit  that  we  have 
I  one  far  enough  in  the  way  of  pro- 
pensions  for  our  old  people.  The 
provisions  now  available  under  what  we 
term  old-age  assistance,  even  with  the 
Incn  ase  that  we  have  just  recently  voted. 


ar  from  adequate.  Old-age  assist- 
now  provides  approximately  $1  per 
on  an  average  throughout  the  Na- 
We  have  added  around  $5  per 
or  about  17  cents  per  day  increase. 
Increase  Just  about  represents  the 
tncriase  In  cost  of  a  reasonably  priced 
lunch-  The  Federal  Government  only 
part  of  the  SI. 17,  the  States  sharing 
In  the  total  payment.  This  is  not  suf- 
flclept  for  decent  Americans  to  keep  body 
soul  together.  Certainly  If  we  owe 
theA  the  part  we  pay  toward  the  mere 
lunch  money  that  is  now  provided,  we 
ow«  them  something  for  breakfast  and 
also  something  for  their  evening  meal. 
Thei.  too.  they  need  housing,  clothing, 
mec  leal  care,  and  other  necessary  living 
exp(  nses.  If  we  do  not  owe  them  a  de- 
cent pension  to  live  on.  then  we  should  be 
con  ageous  enough  to  admit  It  and  quit 
pay  ng  the  amounts  we  are  appropriating 
for  his  purpose.  But  I  say  we  do  have  a 
resF  onsibllity  here.  We  should  pay  a  de- 
cent Federal  pension  to  our  old  people, 
unif[>rmly.  in  all  the  States. 

Vi  e  have  a  program  to  enact  a  pension 
of  $  to  per  month  to  be  paid  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government  uniformly  in  all  the 
States.  We  have  asked  the  Committee 
on  ^  7a7S  and  Means  to  report  a  bill  to 
the  loor  to  provide  such  a  pension.  Now 
I  an  most  happy  to  announce  that  a  ma- 
)ort  y  of  the  members  of  the  House  have 
Joined  in  this  polite  request  to  the  com- 
mitlee.  The  request  Itself  contains  the 
aali<  nt  features  of  the  pension  bill  for 
which  we  ask.  It  is  a  simple  and  rea- 
son! ble  request.  Now  that  time  is  short 
and  the  House  may  consider  urgently 
neei  ed  legislation  under  the  suspension 
of  t  le  rules,  we  ask  that  this  very  badly 
neci  ed  pension  legislation  be  considered. 
Ho?  ever  It  may  come  forth,  Mr.  Speaker, 
whe  Jier  by  a  rule  or  under  the  suspen- 
sion of  rules,  is  not  material  to  those  of 
us  ^^ho  seek  action  on  this  request.  It 
Is  a  lecent  pension  for  our  own  American 
eWe*  citizens  that  we  are  concerned 
aboiit.  Unless  we  do  take  action  per- 
haps many  thousands  of  them  will  be 
hun  fry  and  cold  before  Congress  meets 
aga  a.  In  my  opinion  there  is  no  more 
dteM  nrlng  cause.  There  Is  no  greater 
met .  There  is  nothing  closer  to  the 
heaj  t  of  America  or  more  vital  to  our 


happiness  and  well  being  than  this  very 
question.  I  urge  with  all  of  the  earnest- 
ness that  I  possess  that  the  House  may 
act  upon  it  before  we  adjourn.  The 
friendly  request  petition  for  action  to 
which  I  referred  Is  as  follows: 

A   rVRITOLT    KKQUtBl    TO   THX   ROIVOKABLK    COM- 
Mimx  ON  WATS  AND  MSAltS,  UMTTIO  STATIS 

HotFSx  or  ■spnBBirr^nna.  dchtuth  con- 
wAaimfCTOii,  D.  c. 


Subject:  Old-ag*  penstona. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  com- 
mittee, we.  the  undersigned  Members  of  the 
Eightieth  Congress,  respectfully  represent — 

1.  That  our  present  pensions  for  tbc  ■■•<> 
are  Inadequate. 

3.  We  feel  that  they  should  be  tncreaaed  at 
least  to  S60  per  month. 

3.  The  age  (tf  availability  should  be  reduced 
from  65  to  60  years. 

4.  That  the  Federal  spproprlatlon  shovild 
be  available  uniformly  In  all  the  States,  Ir- 
respective cf  whether  the  various  SUtes  find 
thenvsclves  In  position  to  match  the  Federal 
grant 

5.  We  feel  there  Is  abundant  avkUnet  in 
the  records  of  this  and  previous  MMtana  of 
Congress  to  support  these  ataUments. 

Will  you  therefor*  report  to  the  fioor  an 
open  bill  that  will  accomplish  these  very 
reasonable  objectives?  May  we  also  ask  that 
the  said  bill  be  reported  far  enough  in  ad- 
vance of  any  receaa  that  It  may  have  thor- 
ough consideration  and  a  vote? 

We  have,  as  we  ahould.  found  the  time  aad 
the  means  to  legislate  and  appropriate  the 
funds  liberally  for  the  relief  of  needy  people 
in  other  lands.  Millions  of  our  dcaervuig 
elders  are  now  in  dire  need.  In  fact,  with 
the  Increased  costs  of  IlTlng.  many  are  In 
desperate  drctimstances  Many  of  us  have 
promised  them  we  would  do  our  best  to  se- 
cure for  them  a  reasonable  pension,  and 
dtirtng  this  session  of  the  Congress.  We 
trust  your  honorable  committee  will  cooper- 
ate with  us  to  this  end. 
Respectfully, 


■OCUL-eKnTIITT  PBOGBAU  FACES  UfCBZAaS  BZM- 
KITIS.  HICHia  PAT-tOLL  TAXIS.  AMD  BaOAOSB 
COVTRACX 

The  Ilvlng-coet  problem  facing  6.400.000 
people  living  on  relief  and  annuities  Is  claased 
as  a  "crisis." 

In  order  to  meet  this  crisis  Congress  will 
have  to  Increase  the  benefits  and  Increase  the 
pay-roll  tax  to  l\i  percent  Immediately. 

The  average  check  received  each  month  by 
a  retired  worker  and  his  wife  Is  SSS.SO. 
Actually,  the  purchasing  power  of  that  check 
is  only  123.53  In  1839  dollars.  Workers  are 
fhidlng  that  this  Is  not  enough  for  a  retired 
couple  to  live  on.  even  If  there  are  small 
additional  sources  of  Income. 

We  could  replace  the  relief  ayatem  If  we 
extended  the  coverage  to  33.000.000  more 
workers.  Persons  Jiot  covered  are  5.000,000 
employees  of  State  and  local  govermnenta 
and  certain  nonprofit  organizations — reli- 
gious, hospitals,  colleges,  and  others;  3,500.000 
farmers:  3,500.000  farm  laborers:  6.000.000 
aelf -employed;  3.500.000  domestic  workers. 

The  social  security  trust  f\md  amounts  to 
about  910.000.000.000. 

The  maximum  limits  for  Federal  partici- 
pation are  particularly  serious  in  aid  to  de- 
pendent children,  since  the  amounts  are 
lower  and  no  allowance  is  made  specifically 
for  the  mother  or  other  relative  who  carts 
for  the  chUd. 

The  need  for  msdleal  ear*  Is  grsatast  amoDf 
the  people  wbo  an  laasl  abi*  to  purdias* 
It.  PreventlQf  mmtt  etirlng  Illness  Is  a  prime 
means  of  ellmtnathig  not  only  Individual 
stLfferlng  but  also  unnecessarily  large  public 


burdens  for  relief.  More  than  three-fifths 
of  the  children  receiving  aM  to  dependent 
children  are  In  need  bceaua*  of  til*  death  or 
disability  of  one  or  both  parents.  Many  old 
people  are  on  the  assistance  rolls  becatJse  111 
health  kept  them  from  earning  and  saving 
in  their  earlier  years  or  because  the  sickness 
or  death  of  others  haa  deprived  them  of  what 
would  normally  have  been  their  source  of 
support  In  old  age.  Many  recipients  of  aid 
to  the  blind  are  suffering  from  eye  ailments 
that  would  have  yielded  to  timely  care  or 
could  even  now  be  ameliorated  by  proper 
care. 

Mo  8ta>*  should  be  permitted  to  require 
actual  transfer  or  control  of  property  to  the 
State  or  any  political  subdlTtalon  as  a  con- 
dition ot  eligibility. 

The  theory  of  relatives'  responsibility  doss 
not  work  and  It  deprives  the  needy  person  of 
assistance  rather  than  Induces  relatlvee  to 
help. 

The  people  In  equal  need  ought  to  receive 
equai  assistance  rsgardless  of  where  they 
happen  to  reside  and  tlM  Federal  Government 
ought  to  participate  financially  to  make  that 
certain.  The  otollgaUcn  on  the  part  of  the 
United  States  U  to  make  certain  that  mint- 
mum  needs  of  pec^le  throughout  the  States 
are  met. 

There  should  be  a  uniform  pt«fV?ii  to  take 
the  place  of  the  old-age  asslstsnc*  provlalon. 
This  uniform  pensloa  should  be  $60  per 
month  to  those  American  dtisens  over  the  age 
of  OQ^'Who  do  not  pay  a  Federal-income  tax. 

Our  great  and  wealthy  Nation,  for  security 
reasons,  has  been,  and  is  now,  pouring  bu- 
llous of  dollars  in  resources  to  aid  the  needy 
of  the  world.  Surely  our  own  citizens  have 
the  right  to  expect  that  their  Government 
will  not  continue  to  neglect  the  security  and 
needs  of  home  folks. 

Old-age  <usistanee.  by  States,  for 
March.  194S 


Sum 


Nnmbor  ot 
redpients 


AistiaiDa 

Arixona 

ArkanSH 

Califoraia... 
Colmdo.... 
ConoecUait. 
Delaware.... 

Florida 

Oeoriia...... 

Idaho 

lUioois 

ladiaaa. 

lows 

Kansas 

Kentucky. .. 


Maine , 

Maryland 

MasMfhusrtU.... 

MWatoolTlI* 

uimaST.::...: 

Motttaaa 

Nebraska. 

Nerada 

NVw  HaRip#hire. 

New  Jersey ., 

New  Mexico 

New  York 

North  Carolina.. 
North  Dakota.... 

Ohii   , 

Oklaboisa. . . . .... 

OrsfDn... ..... 

PcBOBirtvania.... 
Rhode  IslsiHl.... 
6oath  Carolina... 
South  Dakou.... 
Te 
Te 

Utah..  ...„:: 

VcRIMDt 

VlrilahL...... 

wasbtastan . . . 
WMiVinttaia. 
Wl 
Wyotalnf...,^. 


National  avffsfle. 


OLISB 

mm 

4a  OM 
lSl,«lft 

44.  M7 
UW6 

i.aa 

aa7«7 

M,m 

ia«4 

m,flM 

ia44S 
4aS33 

Si.A.M 
&1.431 
t4.SM 
13.«7« 
ll.fti4 
W.34I 
«,(Mt 
M.4I4 
40.187 
115.  SW 
MtST* 
H140 
2.123 
1^197 
B,lt« 

aiM 

11I,4U 
aTW 

mm 

a  17a 

aa7u 

am 

tim 

U173 
<0.«U 

11.  MS 

I4.S74 

63,  MO 

n.Ms 

47,744 

a.ns 


Totitl 
amount 


Ptufe 
avcraflS 


ti.m.m 
ua4o» 

itt,aoa744 

ai,7IM73 

7UI^«H 

44M 

xita6B 
Uftuim 

437. 3U 

i.miM 

2.«»7.«» 
1. 4nC.  717 

883,672 
1. 331.  IM 

473,731 

mt.3m 
im.m 
i.m.7n 

•a<ai3 

4.300,097 

Ida!  304 
3Mi.M7 

m.is7 

311.7D0 

4,563.723 
770.873 

siaas 

Km.m 

4,SH73S 

•■au* 
nm.m 

•47.  ■» 

aoasis 

l.Q27..'<« 

a3n,sao 

643.  MA 

a>i.4tt 

101,  M4 
3,61l.7n 

448,374 
l.7>7.Ha 

190. 644 


tiaM 

47.73 

lan 

57.13 
Ml  37 

4a  7* 

3133 

3R.M 
1R..M) 

41. en 
4a  sa 
stu 

42.M 
39.48 
17.38 
33  33 

3a« 

St  38 

sail 
3aM 

43.11 
1&73 
3a  33 

aasr 
3aM 

4a  87 

3an 

43.36 
33.84 
4a  93 
1&07 
33.43 

4Ln 

42.40 
43.86 
33.14 
41.  •• 

lasi 

3307 
3a38 

31.18 
4a  70 
33.51 
13  44 

saei 

3D.  34 
37.43 
4a  31 


3343,130   m. 430,967 


37.71 
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Old-Age  Assistance 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HOMER  A.  RAMEY 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  15.  1948 
Mr.  RAMEY.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  also 
for   a   better   old-age   pension  now.    I 
consider  It  a  very  serious  matter.    This 
Congress  should  not  end,  Mr.  Speaker, 
without  doing  something  about  this  sit- 
uation.   I  do  not  mean  just  merely  a 
token  increase  of  $5  per  month  added 
to     our     pitiable     old-age     assistance. 
What   does   $5   per   month   amount   to 
per    day?    Just    about    17    cents,    Mr. 
Speaker.    Add  this  to  the  approximate 
$1  which  we  are  paying,  and  you  hardly 
take  care  of  the  recent  price  increase 
on  that  one  meal  per  day  about  which 
we  have  been  talking.    Is  one  meal  per 
day  enough  for  our  mothers  and  fathers? 
What  about  clothing,  housing,  medical 
care,  and  how  about  breakfast  and  the 
evening  meal?     They  will  need    these 
too.    Mr.  Speaker,  we  do  need  so  badly 
to   give   this   matter   attention.     I   am 
asking  for  this  House  to  do  something 
about  It  before  we  adjourn.    I  am  ask- 
ing  it   In   all   the   earnestness   that   I 
possess. 


On  With  the  Job 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  LANE 

or  MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  15.  1948 
Mr  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks.  I  wish  to  include 
the  following  article  from  the  Boston 
Post,  Boston.  Mass..  Friday.  June  11, 
1948: 

ow  wrrrH  thk  job 


History  repeated  itself  in  the  Harvard  Col- 
lege yard  yesterday. 

A  year  ago,  on  June  5,  Secretary  of  State 
Marshall  received  an  honorary  degree.  He 
then  arose  and  propounded  the  Marshall 
plan,  which  at  long  last  has  come  into  being. 

Yesterday,  1  year  and  5  days  later,  Paul 
O.  Hoffman.  Administrator  of  the  Unlte<.l 
States  Economic  Cooperation  Administra- 
tion likewise.  In  the  same  spot,  received  a 
degree  The  man  who  has  on  his  shoulders 
the  burden  of  making  the  Marshall  plan 
work  for  sake  of  the  physical  peace  of  na- 
tions and  the  menUl  peace  of  manlclnd,  also 

spoke. 

"The  growing  sense  of  solidarity  among 
free  peoples  which  has  developed  since  the 
announcement  of  the  Marshall  plan  is  not 
confined  to  Europe  alone."  he  said.  All  free 
peoples  are  at  last  discovering  a  firm,  sound 
basis  for  united  action.  We  are  Joined  now 
not  by  mere  expediency  but  by  fundamental 
morality. 

"In  this  growing  sense  of  a  common  ptir- 
pose  among  all  free  peoples— In  their  aware- 
ness of  the  type  of  conflict  In  which,  we  are 
now  engaged— lies  our  greatest  hope  of 
avoiding  another  world  war.    Hitler  would 


never  have  marched  In  1939,  In  my  opin- 
ion. If  he  had  had  sorayed  against  him  the 
united  strength  of  the  world's  free  nations. 
Nor  will  any  other  aggressor  march  If  the 
free  nations  stand  together  and  are  prepared 
spiritually  and  militarUy  to  meet  aggres- 
sion." 

When  Secretary  Marshall  presented  the 
Marshall  plan.  It  was  done  with  the  hope 
that  all  nations  of  Europe  would  join  In  the 
titanic  effort  to  pull  the  continent  out  of  the 
abyss  of  the  war's  aftermath  onto  the  path 
of  progress  that  led  to  a  stable  and  calm 
future. 

At  the  last  minute  of  the  meeting  In  Paris 
of  all  hands,  Russia  reneged.  By  force,  she 
made  her  satellites,  greatly  In  need  of  Mar- 
shall plan  aid.  likewise  turn  their  backs  on 
the  greatest  largesse  ever  offered  to  the  world 
In  all  history. 

It  is  to  America's  everlasting  credit  that 
then  and  there  the  plan  did  not  collapse. 
The  United  States  pressed  It  as  offering  the 
only  hope  of  maintaining  peace.  The  al- 
ternative was  the  Red  subjugation  of  Europe, 
and  inevitably,  war. 

Soviet  Russia's  march  across  Etirope  was 
halted  by  the  hope  of  the  Marshall  plan. 
War  did  not  come.  It  wUl  not  come  if 
Europe's  nations  are  not  afraid  to  stand  to- 
gether and  face  Russia.  But  they  wUl  only 
do  this  If  they  are  backed  and  bolstered  by 
the  United  States. 

Yet  even  as  Director  Hoffman  spoke  so 
hopefully  yesterday  at  Harvard,  hearings 
were  getting  under  way  In  Washington  on  the 
cut  that  has  suddenly  been  proposed  In  the 
Marshall  plan  financing  which  has  so  upset 
Europe,  making  the  friends  of  America  there 
wonder  If  again,  as  in  the  time  of  the  found- 
ing of  the  League  of  Nations.  America  Is  go- 
ing to  quibble  and  subsequently  back  out. 

"Any  material  reduction  In  the  amount  Is 
certain  not  only  to  slow  us  down,  but  lessen 
otu  opportunity  to  get  going  with  a  real  re- 
covery program."  commented  Administrator 
Hoffman.  "Moreover,  any  material  reduc- 
tion now  might  cause  great  damage  to  the 
spirit  of  confidence  and  hopefulness  among 
the  peoples  of  western  Europe  which  is  so 
vital  to  the  success  of  our  efforts. 

"We  feel — all  of  us  should  feel — ^a  great 
sense  of  urgency  in  getting  on  with  the  job. 
Not  only  is  the  economic  recovery  of  the  free 
nations  of  Europe,  with  their  260.000,000  of 
productive  people,  vital,  but  their  quick  re- 
covery Is  vital  to  the  achievement  of  genuine 
peace  in  the  world.  Let  us,  therefore  get  on 
with  the  job." 

If  America  docs  not  get  on  with  the  job.  if 
America,  because  it  is  an  election  year.  In- 
dulges m  the  luxury  of  playing  politics  with 
out  peace  and  the  peace  of  the  world,  what 
follows?  Early  today  truce  began  In  the 
Holy  Land.  Yesterday  afternoon  the  Senate 
passed  the  draft.  Are  those  the  shadows  of 
things  to  come  If,  from  aiding  Europe  forth- 
rlghtly.  America  once  more  turns  away? 

There  was  history  in  the  Harvard  yard 
yesterday,  foreboding  history. 


Gas  Shortage 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HENDERSON  H.  CARSON 

OF  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  15.  1948 


Mr.  CARSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Rec- 
ord I  include  the  following  article  by 
John  M.  Peart  and  Cyril  J.  O-Brian.  of 


the  Irwin  News  Service,  which  gives  an  * 
exceUent  forecast  of  the  inevitable  gas  ! 
shortage  which  faces  the  mid-West  next  ; 
winter : 

Washincton.— With  the  approach  of  sum- 
mer little  thought  has  been  given  to  the 
need  for  winter  fuel:  however,  throughout  j 
the  Midwest  warning  signals  have  beea  ! 
hoisted  to  warn  both  Industry  and  the  gen- 
eral public  that  natural -gas  supplies  will  be 
spread  more  thinly  than  ever. 

This  danger  sign  comes  In  the  xake  of  the 
defeat  of  the  Moore-Rtzley  bill  (H.  R.  4051)   : 
by  the  Senate  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce Committee  by  a  vote  of  9  to  4.  ; 

The  bill  was  an  effort  to  amend  the  Nat- 
urad  Gas  Act  and  Insure  transportation,  j 
through  Interstate  pipe  lines,  of  greater  quan-  ■ 
titles  of  natural  gas  to  feed  the  expanding 
requirements  of  the  great  consuming  mar-  i 
kets  of  eastern  Ohio,  western  Pennsylvania... 
and  the  great  indtistrlal  East. 

The  second  reason  of  the  Moore-Rizley  bill 
was  to  release  from  the  control  of  the  Federal 
Power  Commission,  and  its  Czar  Administra- 
tor Leland  Olds,  the  supplies  of  natural  gas 
from  the  great  Southwest  where  It  Is  being, 
diverted  into  nonproductive  fields,  or  stored} 
against  future  use. 

Commissioner   Olds    contended    that    the, 

natural  gas  should  be  retained  In  the  fields  of 

Oklahoma,  Texas,  and  Kansas.    He  made  this: 

contention  in  the  face  of  facts  presented  byj 

RepresenUtlve    Henderson    H.    Cakson    (R..! 

Ohio)  which  gave  proof  of  the  dire  need  of 

additional  fuel  In  the  East  and  mid-West  by, 

both  the  public  and  Industry.  i 

Commissioner  Olds  of  the  Federal  Power 

Commission,  which  is  a  New  Deal  bureau.. 

said  that  he  was  not  in  favor  of  the  fuel, 

movement,  and  was  In  favor  of  moving  th^ 

Industries  to  the  source  of  supply.    Olds-^ald; 

"It  seems  to  me.  as  I  look  at  those  pipe  lines, 

that  If  they  are  to  continue  to  expand,  thej 

will.  In   effect,  draw  the  life  blood  of  the 

Southwest  up  into  the  heavily  Industrialize^ 

States." 

This  statement,  coming  from  the  commis- 
sioner, seemed  odd  Indeed  to  his  listeners. 
And  odd  It  was,  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
writers  and  coauthors  of  the  bill  are  non^ 
other  than  Senator  Edward  H.  Moore,  of 
Tulsa,  and  Representative  Ross  Rizley,  o( 
Guyman,  Okla.  Both  men  in  their  efforts 
to  market  the  natural  gas  fronl  their  nativ^ 
State  had  but  one  thought  In  mind,  that  o| 
supplying  the  needs  of  another  part  of  th^ 
country  with  a  product  from  their  Bection^ 
which  in  turn  would,  of  course,  pay  dlvl. 
dends  to  the  people  of  their  State.  Thi» 
was  only  natiu-al  for  the  supply  of  gas  In  thf 
Southwest  far  outmarks  the  demand  being 
made  In  the  Industrial  East.  j 

Their  efforts,  plus  those  of  Representa- 
tive Carson,  were  unavailing  against  the 
powerful  Federal  Power  Commission,  esper 
clally  In  the  Senate  committee  hearing, 
where  the  actual  needs  of  the  Industrial  seCf- 
tions  went  unheeded.  j 

To    complete    tlie    picture,    according    to 
Representative  Carson,  last  winter  with  \nt- 
sufllclent    fuel    wrought    untold    hardshlra 
on  the  public  of  eastern  Ohio,  Michigan,  an^ 
western  Pennsylvania.     Dropping  gas  pres- 
sures In  the  cold  weather  forced  production 
of  steel,  alloys  and  Ingot  metals  to  a  netar 
low,  which  In  turn  caused  a  decline  In  pro- 
duction of  needed  articles  which  the  coun- 
try could  hardly  bear.     Automobiles,  razor 
blades,  and  every  other  metal  constructed 
necessity  felt  the  constriction  Of  fuel >    In 
addition,   home   owners   huddled   in   sm^e 
rooms  to  conserve  heat,  hospitals  and  fiurs- 
Ing  homes  were  hard  put  to  render  servloe. 
All  of  this  went  on  whUe  Just  a  few  hun- 
dred miles  away  great  supplies  of  nattiral  gas 
lay  unused.    But  this  was  only  part  of  the 
picture,   according   to   Carson,   as 'he   cited 
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unfavorable  side.     •     •     •     In  the 
yt   Canton,   according   to   Chamber  of 

report*,  the  TlmHen  Roller  Bearing 

t  a  total  cX  10  days,  or  8  373  man-hours 
._,  which  In  txirn  resulted  In  a  produc- 
08«  of  741.750  vitally  needed  bearings 
45  tons  of  super  alloy  steel, 
ubllc  Steel  lost  SO  days,  or  55.152  man- 
resulting  In  loss  of  over  1.500  tons  of 
steel, 
n    Steel    lost    5    days,    or    5.000    man- 
hour^— resulting  in  a  loaa  of  30.000  pieces  of 
steel. 
Canton  Stamping  tt  Engraving  Co.  lost  7 
or  34.0«6   man-hours — resulting   In   a 
jf   650  .COO   pieces   of   finished   product 
was  estimated  to  be  worth  »130.000. 
an   absolutely   clear   picture.   Canton 
loat  a  total  of  838,960  man-hours  of 
Labor  lost  •408,000  In  wages.     Loss  of 
■oared  to  the  amazingly  high  toUl  of 
pieces — all   due,  to   •  shortage  of 
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a  report  from  the  Detroit  Board  of 
Comfaerce  to  the  Federal  Power  Commission. 
Willi  >  W.  Hall,  manager  of  the  Industrial 
depa-tment.  deplored  the  heavy  toll  the 
mote  r  city  paid  In  lost  man-hoxirs,  wages,  and 
s^ff^-rlng  to  Us  citizens. 

bis  report  Hall  said,  "We  do  not  try  to 

bUme,  that  Is  of  no  tivall.    We  must 

past  errors,  grievances,  and  prejudices 

and  Ibrlng  to  life  a  lot  of  cooperative  effort 

to  11  ;k  this  problem." 

W|ille  many  radio  comn\entators  and  news- 

columnisu  glorified  the  saving  of  160.- 

by  the  Federal  Power  Commission  and 

>enate  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 

Halls  little  publicized  report  gave 

actual   facts,   based    on    comprehensive 

of  Detroit's  Industrial  output,  compar- 

Lhe  production  of  normal  months  wltb 

of  gas-cuftallment  periods, 
a  normal  period  of  38  days  570.000  auto- 
mcbkles  were  produced. 

It]  the  same  period  of  38  days,  during  the 
gas  shortage,  only  489.000  came  off  the  as- 
em  >ly  line.  This  Is  a  loss  of  over  8O,0CO 
unilB.  valued  at  •105.750.000.  This  loss  to 
one  industry  many  times  overbalances  the 
•50,1)00.000  boasted  saved  by  the  FPC  and 
the  Senate  committee. 
Lqbor  paid  the  price,  too.  One  million 
hundred  thousand  man-hours  were 
and  that  time  lost  meant  •20.876.000 
labor  could  111  afford  to  miss.  No 
corporatton,  or  organization  could 
many  losses  of  this  type. 
^Ith  the  prospect  of  another  winter  like 
last  staring  us  In  the  fact,"  Cabson  con- 
.  "I  believe  it's  about  time  we  did  some- 
about  the  whole  thing.  Let's  Increase 
supply  In  the  Big  Inch  and  the  Little 
— let's  bring  in  that  vitally  needed  fuel 
Is  literally  going  to  waste  at  our  very 
step." 
However,  that  Is  easier  said  than  done. 
Senate  has  killed  the  Moore-Rizley  bill 
committee,  despite  ptusage  by  the  House. 
was  the  only  plan  In  sight  to  relieve 
dllenuna.  The  congressional  adjoum- 
tlme  Is  approaching  and  another  winter 
be  upon  us  before  appropriate  action  can 
be  undertaken. 


What  Fehr  Thinks  Aboat 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HC^N.  FREDERIC  R.  COUDERT,  JR. 

or  NKW  Toax 
iK  THK  HOUSS  OF  REPRESENT AITVXS 

Tuesday,  June  15,  1948 

H/te.  COUDERT.    Mr.  Speaker,  under 
left  re  to  r  Zlend  my  remarks.  I  include  the 


article  of  the  well-known  columnist  of 
the  New  York  Inquirer,  Louis  Pfehr, 
appearing  on  May  31,  1948: 

What  Fchk  Thinks  Aboxtt  It 

(By  Louis  Fehr) 
IN  THAT  A  coTnrrmT 

His  Bxeellency.  ifvaxj  Wuzzy  Pasha.  For- 
eign Minister  of  the  Sovereign  SUte  of  Leba- 
non, writes  a  note  to  His  Excellency,  the 
Honorable  George  Catlett  Marshall,  Secre- 
tary of  State  of  the  United  States  of  America. 
It  says  In  effect: 

"You  go  swiftly  to  the  Infernal  Regions."  ^ 

Who  pays  Fuzzy's  salary?  Isnt  It  Ernest 
Bevln?  Where  does  Bevin  get  the  money? 
Isn't  It  from  the  dear  Income-tax  payers  of 
the  United  States? 

How  big  is  Lebanon?  Isn't  all  Palestine  as 
big  as  Long  Island?  Is  Lebanon  as  big  as 
one  quarter  of  the  American  State  of  Dela- 
ware? Has  Lebanon  got  as  many  residents  as 
Staten  Island? 

SATXLUTXS   or   SATS  UTIS 

We  squawk  about  Russia's  satellites  In  the 
UN.  We  carp  about  the  fake  Soviet  Ukraine 
which  F.  D.  cooked  up  with  Uncle  Joe  to 
give  Russia  three  more  votes.  We  know  that 
Russian  Poland  and  the  rest  are  Just  Russian 
satellites. 

And  don't  we  have  a  lot  of  funny  little 
countries,  Ecuador,  Peru,  Chill,  Bolivia. 
Colombia,  Cuba,  and  so  on  that  we  use  as 
satellites,  to  make  motions  that  gag  even 
Warren  Austin? 

FLSAS  UPON  n-KAS 

And  don't  we  hold  the  power  of  the  purse 
over  France,  Holland,  Luxemburg,  and  Bel- 
glum? 

England  holds  out  Its  right  hand  for  our 
money,  but  It  puts  the  thumb  of  Its  left  hand 
at  Its  nose.  England,  too.  has  its  satellites. 
Don't  forget  Iraq.  Iran.  Saudl-Arabla,  Syria, 
as  well  as  Lebanon.  Burma,  et  cetera. 

Doesn't  It  remind  you  of  the  poem: 

"The  bigger  fleas  have  smaller  fleas 
Upon  their  backs  to  bite  'em. 
The  smaller  fleas  have  smaller  fleM 
And  so — ad  Inflnitum." 

THOSE  I7N  DKLKCATIONS 

There  are  58  so-called  nations  at  UN's  Lake 
Success.  Some  of  the  little  countries  have  a 
hard  }ob  getting  enough  chaps  who  can  read 
and  write  to  hold  the  fat  Jobs  the  American 
taxpayers  furnish  them. 

Did  you  ever  see  some  of  the  Ambassadors 
and  Delegates  of  these  countries?  How  long 
have  those  bocoes  been  wearing  shoes?  In 
what  hills  did  they  catch  them?  And 
shouldn't  quite  a  few  of  them  learn  to  buy 
Mum,  Arid.  Odorono,  and  other  things  which 
give  prizes  on  the  radio  to  ladles  who  want 
to  be  nice  to  be  near? 

How  can  George  Marshall  and  Warren  Aus- 
tin keep  a  straight  face  when  they  salute 
these  geezers  as  "Your  Excellency"? 

Warren  can't  stand  It  much  longer.  He 
wants  to  go  home  to  Vermont  and  breathe 
some  fine,  fresh  air. 

STUNO  AGAIN 

The  people  on  the  comer  were  laughing  at 
the  drunk  the  village  loafers  had  smeared 
with  shoe  polish.  They  thought  his  black 
nose  was  comical.  But  one  young  lady  wept. 
A  passerby  asked: 

"Why  don't  you  laugh?     Isn't  It  a  funny 

Bight?" 

The  young  lady  explained: 

"I  have  a  sense  of  humor,  also,  but,  you  see, 
be  Is  my  father." 

It  was  comical  this  week  to  read  that  Mar- 
shall had  to  crawfish  out  of  accepting  a  testl- 
aaooial  dinner  and  an  award  from  a  Bad 
magairine,  which  had  hooked  him  some  weeks 
•go  and  was  going  to  parade  blm  for  Its 
customers. 


NOT  TRS  naST  TtMS 

It  was  comical  to  read  how  Marshairs  Voice 
of  America  was  broadcasting  to  South  Amer- 
ica stories  about  the  drinking  habits  of  Amer- 
ican beroca  and  the  uncouth  manners  of 
citizens  of  Texas. 

Washington  stlU  titters  over  how  Marshall 
forgets  up  to  the  present  time  where  he  was 
the  night  before  Pearl  Harbor. 

And  about  how  he  walked  Into  that  Com- 
munist surprise  party  In  Bogota.  Colombia. 

But  some  folks  can't  laugh.  They  realise 
the  comic  character  at  which  the  world  la 
laughing  is  our  Secretary  of  State. 

THE  NXXVX  or  SOME  rOLKS 

Kmest  Bevln  hit  the  sky  when  Harry  Tru- 
man received  Chaim  Weizmann  and  talked 
about  giving  a  loan  of  ^100,000,000  to  Poles- 
Une. 

Our  latest  British  loan  w?s  nearly  •4.000.- 
000,000.  And  we're  never  going  to  get  back 
the  lend-lease  billions  the  British  got  from 
P  D.  R. 

Would  there  be  any  England  to^ay  If  Wil- 
son hadn't  saved  tt  from  the  Kaiser  and 
P.  D.  hadn't  come  to  Its  aid  against  Hitler? 

John  Bull  is  the  man  who  came  to  dinner 
and  took  over  the  house.  Now  he  doesn't 
even  want  us  to  say  what  we  can  do  with  the 
small  change  he  lets  us  keep. 

don't    TaZAD    ON    MS 

One  of  the  earliest  American  banners  was 
the  rattlesnake  flag,  with  the  motto  ''Don't 
tread  on  me." 

When  the  South  mistreated  its  slaves,  we 
drafted  an  Army  and  sent  Sherman  march- 
In;::  and  burning  from  Atlanta  to  the  nea. 

When  Mexico  slaughtered  the  defenders 
of  the  Alamo,  Winfleld  Scott  slashed  through 
from  Veracruz  to  Mexico  City. 

When  Spain  starved  Cubans  In  concentra- 
tion camps,  we  took  away  the  Spanish  Um- 
pire from  Puerto  Rico  to  the  Philippines. 

After  the  Jape  tortured  Stillwell's  mer  on 
the  Bataan  death  march,  we  dropped  the 
atom  bomb  on  Hiroshima  and  Nagasaki. 

Tbe  ruins  of  German  cities  our  bom3er8 
laid  waste  show  how  our  hot  anger  responded 
to  Hitler's  gas  chambers. 

Let  their  example  warn  Stalin  when  he 
sees  how  far  he  can  try  the  generous  patit  nee 
of  a  humane  America. 

AMOUCANIZATION 

King  Canute  took  out  his  broom  and  tried 
to  sweep  back  the  tide.    He  failed. 

Old-fashioned  politicians  try  in  vain  to 
keep  voters  herded  into  racial  blocs.  Radical 
politicians  try  to  keep  voters  herded  into 
groups  with  grievances. 

But  It  works  less  and  less  successfully. 
Teddy  Roosevelt  didn't  look  at  the  world 
through  the  tulip-colored  specs  of  a  Hol- 
lander. Eisenhower  never  once  thought  of 
himself — In  spite  of  his  German  ancestry 
and  his  German  name — as  anything  but  an 
American. 

PATRIOTISM  KNOWS  NO  ANCZSTRT 

The  voters  of  the  great  State  of  New  York 
twice  chose  Hert>ert  Lehman  governor.  His 
attack  on  {>acking  the  Supreme  Court  was 
the  high -water  mark  of  Lehman's  demon- 
stration that  he  was  an  American  in  the  best 
tradition  of  this  land. 

In  earlier  days,  padrones  crowded  Italian 
Immigrants  into  ghettoes  and  robbed  them 
of  a  large  part  of  their  wages,  while  selling 
their  votes  to  the  high  bidders  who  en- 
riched the  padrones.  But  the  thousands 
of  letters  their  sons  and  daughters  sei.t  to 
Italy  In  the  last  campaign  against  coirmu- 
ntsm  shows  that  the  grip  of  the  padro:ie  la 
broken. 

The  p<41tlclan  who  thinks  he  can  d(  liver 
our  votes  because  his  father  came  froir  the 
same  land  as  ours  is  deceiving  himself. 
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Faith  h  Aaencaa  Demacracy 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

or  nw  TOBK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  15.  1948 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
RicotD.  I  include  an  article  by  Robert  M. 
Grannis  that  appeared  In  the  Brooklyn 
Eagle  on  Sunday.  June  13: 
Pxonx  or  LrrrLX  Faith  Hack  at  Roots  or 

UNnxD  STATia — Th«  Faint  or  Hxakt  CanT 

SzEM  To  Reauzz  That  DxMocaACr  Is  Sttll 

A  MooKL  Wat  or  Lite 

(By  Robert  M.  GrannU) 

I  know  a  lot  of  people  who  have  only  one 
little  gripe  In  their  lives,  yet  they  slam  the 
door  on  their  blessings  and  devote  their 
entire  energies  to  being  miserable.  Worse 
than  that,  they  go  out  of  their  way  to  lure 
recruits  Into  their  gloomy  web  and  thus  set 
up  a  chain  reaction  which  can  render  a  dis- 
service  to  a  whole  community. 

Im  no  PoUyanna.  In  fact,  many  of  my 
readers  have  accused  me  of  being  a  pessimist, 
a  charge  I  vigorously  deny.  But  there  is 
notblng  WTong  with  searching  out  the  dark 
spots  and  Ulklng  about  them  frankly  so 
long  as  we  dont  decide  we  cant  take  them 
In  stride  and  perhaps  someday  rub  them  out. 

What  gets  me  hopping  mad  at  some  of 
tbe  boys  with  long  faces  Is  how  they  use  them 
to  burrow  Into  the  fertile  heart  of  our  Ameri- 
can democracy  In  the  hope  that  It  will  die 
one  day  and  give  rise  to  something  else.  They 
are  not  necessarily  Communists  either.  They 
are  merely  people  of  little  faith  who  have 
decided  that  because  they  can't  get  every- 
thing they  want  Immediately  they  don't 
want  anything  else  that  is  available  to  them. 

runsHzxs  haxo  to  riND 
We  belong  to  a  restless  generation.  Fre- 
quently, before  we  get  a  project  well  under 
way,  we  decide  to  Junk  It  and  try  something 
else.  As  a  result  we  have  developed  a  race  of 
Blatters  in  America.  Finishers  are  hard  to 
find.  It  U  so  much  easier  to  give  up  at 
the  halfway  point  and  try  something  that 
looks  easier.  This  is  true  In  domestic  af- 
fairs as  well  as  International  affairs.  De- 
Btructlveness  has  become  such  a  national 
fetish  that  the  average  man  would  rather 
buy  a  new  necktie  than  clean  a  couple  of 
spots  off  a  better  old  one. 

To  me  our  democracy  is  like  the  good  green 
grass.  You  can  bury  it  under  snow  and  Ice. 
You  can  flood  It  with  swollen  rivers  and  hack 
at  it  with  spades  and  hoes  but  one  day  It 
springs  up  again  on  schedule  as  good  as 
new. 

no  closed  Dooa  hers 
I  wish  we  could  discover  that  there  Is  no 
need  to  attack  the  foundation  of  our  democ- 
racy. I  wish  we  could  see  that  It  is  everlast- 
ing and  capable  of  adjusting  Itself  to  any 
day  and  age.  I  wUh  we  could  see  that  there 
U  no  reform  needed  In  tu  basic  precepts 
to  provide  room  for  a  forgotten  man.  There 
Is  no  forgotten  man  in  America  so  long  as 
we  hang  on  to  the  original  formula.  Our 
'^    Constitution  recognizes  no  closed  doors. 

The  fact  that  some  exist  In  America  is 
due  to  our  failure  to  live  up  to  what  we  have 
been  taught  to  believe  In. 

A  MODEL  WAT  Or  LITE 

Perhaps  a  new  generation  wUl  have  a  less 
gloomy  face  than  this  one.  Perhaps  they 
will  learn  to  accent  the  perfections  to  such 
an  extent  that  the  Imperfections  will  take 
care  of  themselves.  I  hsve  hopes  that  this 
wUl  happen.     If  It  doesn't,  one  day  we  wlU 
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bury  our  wonderful  way  of  life  In  a  tbna 
oapsule  and  some  more  thoughtful  people 
will  dig  it  up,  examine  It  wltb  awe,  wonder 
why  It  was  ever  discarded  and  use  It  as  a 
model  to  buUd  a  lasting  future. 

There  are  many  tblngs  that  are  wrong 
to  America,  but  against  that  there  are  so 
many  more  things  that  are  tight.  As  an 
American,  I  prefer  to  Im  steadfast  to  that 
which  Is  good,  acknowledge  what  Is  wrong, 
and  let  time  and  our  native  energy  wear 
down  the  rough  spots. 

Let's  stop  concentrating  on  creating  Im- 
pressive ruins.  There  Is  so  much  to  be 
thankftil  for  In  America — every  day.  every 
hour. 


tbe  language  of  the  committee  report,  \l»« 
blU   "preaents   five   specific   avenues   toward 
realization  of  the  purposes  of  tbe  Cbartcr. 
It  does  not  undertake  to  recast  tbose  pyr* 
poses."     Linked  with  ERP  and  rearnaameot» 
it  represents  tbe  strongest  buttressing  that ' 
can  be  given  to  peace  at  this  time.     The»e 
are  some  Indications  tbat  the  House  leader- 
sblp  Is  lukewarm  toward  the  measure  and: 
that  It  may  be  lost  In  the  adjournment  rusb. 
In  our  opinion,  that  would  be  a  grave  mis- 
take which  would  cost  tbe  House  dearly 'In.' 
terms    of    standing    with    tbe    voters.      For 
every  citizen  Is  Interested  in  tbe  attainment 
of  a  democratic  peace,  and  the  other  two 
pillars  of  United  States  policy  wlU  necessarily, 
be  weakened  If  Congress  does  not  do  Its  part 
in  making  the  UN  function  more  effectively. 


Coofresi  Shonid  Act  To  Strenfthen  tbe 
United  NatioDS 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BROOKS  HAYS 

or  AZXAMSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESBTTATIVBS 

Tuesday,  June  15.  1948 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I 
Include  the  following  editorial  which  ap- 
peared In  the  Washington  Post  on  June 
13,  1948: 

SINEWS    rOR   THE   TIN 

The  Senate  passage  of  the  Vandenberg 
resolution  by  the  resounding  vote  of  64  to  4 
gives  strong  underpinning  to  the  United 
States  bipartisan  foreign  policy.  To  be  sure, 
the  resolution  is  only  an  expression  of  gen- 
eral policy  which  the  Senate  would  like  to 
see  adopted.  It  makes  no  commitments. 
Yet  Its  Indorsement  of  collective  defense 
agreements  under  article  51  of  the  United 
Nations  Charter  and  the  suggestion  that  the 
United  States  aline  itself  with  such  groups 
of  friendly  powers  whenever  our  security 
would  be  strengthened  by  such  action  are 
evidence  of  a  powerful  determination  on  the 
part  of  the  American  people  to  seek  the 
maintenance  of  peace  through  cooperation 
with  like-minded  nations.  Here  Is  the  third 
pillar  of  a  strong  democratic  foreign  policy — 
the  other  two  pillars  being  the  European 
recovery  program  and  rearmament. 

The   chief   question   now   Is   whether  tbe 
House  will  follow  the  Senate's  lead.    A  good 
start  has  been  made  In  the  Foreign  Affairs 
Committees  approval  of  the  Eaton  bill  to 
suengthen  the  United  Nations  and  otir  par- 
ticipation In  It.    WhUe  this  bUl  covers  much 
the  same  ground  as  the  Vandenberg  resolu- 
tion so  far  as  the  declaration  of  policy  Is 
concerned.  It  goes  much  further  than  the 
Senates  action.    In  addition  to  urging  par- 
tial elimination  of  the  veto  In  the  Security 
Council   and  regional   arrangements  to   Im- 
plement   United    Nations    policy    while    the 
Security  Council   Is  in  stalemate,  it  would 
ellminaU     several     obstacles    to    succeasful 
operation    of   the   UN.     It   would   enact   so 
far  as  the  United  States  Is  concerned  the 
privileges  and  Immunities  convention  giving 
the  UN  and  its  personnel  diplomatic  free- 
dom.   It  would  authorize  the  loan  agreement 
between  this  country  and  the  UN  for  con- 
struction of  the  world  organization's  head- 
quarters  In   New   York.     Other   sections   of 
the  bin  would  Increase  the  remuneration  of 
the    United    States    representatives    In    the 
UN  to  place  them  on  a  par  with  the  dele- 
gates from  other  countries.     In  short,  this 
bill  brings  together  the  numerous  steps  that 
are  essential  to  strengthen  the  UN  as  a  going 
concern. 

We  have  no  doubt  that  tbe  blU  reflects  a 
strong  tiend  of  American  public  opinion.    In 


Power  Need*  of  Alaska 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  E.  L.  BARTLEH 

OEIXGATC    raOM    ALASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  IS.  1948 
Mr.  BARTLETT.      Mr.    Speaker,    for 
many  years,  the  tremendous  possibilities 
of    development    in    Alaska    have    been, 
recognized :  but  problems  such  as  trans- 
portation, establishment  of  year-round 
Industries,  Interesting  new  capiUl.  and 
providing    competition    with    outdated    • 
established  interests  have  combined  to 
erect  barriers  to  the  expansion  of  pcpu* 
lation  which  the  Territory  should  have. 
The   foundation   for   realizing    the   full 
potentials  of  Alaska  is  to  be  found  la 
providing  a  free  and  competitive  atmosn 
phere   for   private   enterprise — large   of 
small.  ; 

Alaska's  present  three  basic  industries, 
built  upon  its  natural  resources,  are  com- 
mercial fishing,  mining,  and  the  taking 
of  furs.    It  has  at  least  one  other  imr 
portant  resource  which  can  be  developed 
that  may  rival  and  surpass  the  Impor- 
tance of  the  first  three— its  timber  re- 
source.   Today,   Alaska   stands   on   the 
threshold  of  one  of  its  most  importarit 
developments — the  establishment  within 
2  br  3  years  of  possibly  several  pulp  and 
paper  plants  assured  perpetuity  of  sup- 
ply  through   sustained   yield.    The   re- 
quirements   of    these    pulp    and    paper 
plants  for  pure  fresh  water  and  large 
quantities  of  electrical  power  have  drawn 
considerable  attenUon  to  the  hydroelec- 
tric  potentials  of   sojitheastern   Alaska. 
If  these  timber  resources  of  Alaska  are  to 
be  utilized,   power   is   one   of   the  first 
requisites  for  the  construction  of  a  mill. 
Certainly,  it  is  only  a  question  of  time 
until   the    timber,   at   least    that    most 
favorably  situated,  will  be  utilized.    If 
power  is  made  available,  the  time  neces- 
sary to  place  a  pulp  plant  in  operation 
will  be  confined  to  the  erection  of  tbe 
plant  free  of  the  many  problems  involved 
In  the  provision  of  a  power  supply. 

If  power  Is  to  be  developed  economi- 
cally and  made  available  to  the  public 
and  to  Industry  at  large,  rather  than  to 
Just  one  Industry,  the  only  practical  way 
is  through  public  developments.  It 
would  be  undesirable  to  have  the  most 
economical  hydro  projects  developed  by 
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Indust  y  with  the  initial  objective  of 
getting  the  most  out  of  the  projects  for 
Just  a  single  purpose.  Private  industry 
has  to  date  shown  a  marked  reluctance 
to  embark  on  a  new  enterprise  requiring 
provisi  3n  of  both  pulp  and  power  plants. 
If  the  Government  will  build  the  power 
facilitljs.  there  will  be  a  distinct  incen- 
tive tc  private  interests  to  establish  a 
pulp  industry  based  on  low-cost  power. 
Beside;  that.  Federal  responsibility  will 
encourage  the  development  of  these 
hydro  resources  consistent  with  the 
needs  :f  the  area  rather  than  directed 
towarc  a  single  industry,  however  im- 
portant that  may  be. 

If  h;  dro  projects  are  developed  by  the 
Ocveri  ment.  they  can  be  constructed  so 
as  to  lest  fit  into  both  the  present  and 
the  fu  ure  and  in  advance  of  an  assured 
marke  .  When  more  than  one  project  is 
feasible  in  a  basin,  the  development  of 
key  pi  ejects  in  that  basin  by  the  Gov- 
ernme:it  will  result  m  benefits  from  the 
develo  ament  of  the  remaining  projects 
accrui  ig  to  the  public. 

Mos;  of  the  potential  hydroelectric 
projects  would  have  capacities  of  less 
than  25.0CO  kilowatts,  based  on  heads 
in  exc  ?ss  of  SCO  feet,  while  a  few  projects 
will  permit  developments  in  excess  of 
25. COO  kilowatts. 

Ina:  much  as  high  heads  can  be  secured 
withir  a  short  distance,  the  projects  will 
requir ;  the  minimum  of  labor,  materials, 
and  e(  uipment.  The  reservoirs,  in  most 
cases,  are  natural  reservoirs  of  glacial 
origin  requiring  the  minimum  of  dam 
consti  uction.  Most  of  these  projects  are 
not  multipurpose  projects  but  their  cor- 
relation with  navigation,  fish  life,  and 
recrej  tion  will  involve  no  greatly  com- 
plicat  ?d  problems. 

Thtse  Alaskan  projects  are  ideal  for 
deveU  ping  electric  energy  at  low  cost. 
For  this  reason  their  full  use  and  feasi- 
bility are  assured  in  locations  where 
power  is  or  will  be  needed.  Construc- 
tion, vhen  funds  are  appropriated,  will 
cover  only  such  projects  as  are  finan- 
cially feasible  and  can  be  used  for  gen- 
eral jervice. 

Pov  er  is  needed  not  only  for  the  de- 
velopment of  resources  but  also  for  the 
reduc  ion  in  bulk  of  mined  ores,  thus  re- 
ducin  I  demands  on  scarce  and  expensive 
shipp  ng  space. 

Th<  Development  Board  of  Alaska,  m 
Terri  orial  agency,  has  designated  cer- 
tain iireas  where,  in  its  opinion,  the 
greatest  benefits  resulting  from  a  power 
suppl  r  could  be  realized  in  the  least  time. 
The  8 leas  and  the  need  for  power  are  as 
lollov  s : 

Ha  nes-Skagway:  Highway  gateway  to 
Alaska:  timber  products,  fisheries,  min- 
ing, und  small  Industries. 

Juiieau,  Petersburg.  Wrangell.  Ketchi- 
kan. Sitka:  Timber  products,  fisheries, 
mining,  and  small  industries. 

An:horage;  Seward.  Whlttier,  sea 
gatev  ay  to  Kenal  Peninsula  and  railroad 
to  Fairbanks;  fisheries,  agriculture,  lum- 
ber. Mining,  and  small  Industries. 
Fa  rbanks:  Mining. 
Th?  proposed  legislation  would  au- 
thorise the  construction  and  operation 
of  h  rdroelectric  plants  In  these  areas 
and  >ermlt  the  carrying  out  of  the  rec- 
ommendations for  the  development  of 


the  power  resources  at  potential  pulp 
.sites  embodied  in  the  Senate  Report  No. 
852.  Eightieth  Congress,  second  session, 
entitled  "Survey  of  Alaskan  Newsprint 
Resources." 

Considerable  exploratory  and  estimat- 
ing work  has  been  done  during  the  past 
half  century  on  worth-while  hydro  proj- 
ects in  Alaska.  However,  this  work  has 
resulted  in  only  a  pitifully  few  small 
developments. 

The  slow  development  of  hydro  power 
in  Alaska  is  shown  by  the  figures.  Prior 
to  1900.  4, SCO  kilowatts  were  in  operation. 
Today  only  34.735  kilowatts  of  hydro  ca- 
pacity have  been  installed  in  all  Ala.'^ka. 
More  than  25.000  kilowatts  of  that 
amount  are  found  in  industrial  installa- 
tions. Utility  installations  for  hydro, 
steam,  and  internal-combustion  power 
amount  to  only  14.255  kilowatts. 

Low-cost  power  is  essential  to  meet 
the  public  needs  and  to  enable  •"  :ies 
to   get   power   in   order   to   d  re- 

sources and  manufacture  produce  need- 
ed In  Alaska.  Without  ample  low-cost 
power,  and  with  a  regulation  that  pre- 
vents shipping  of  timber  out  of  Alaska 
without  processing,  where  it  is  feasible 
to  do  so.  industrial  development  is  imder 
a  handicap  that  will  continue  to  slow 
dowTi  the  development  of  Alaska.  If 
power  Is  made  available,  then  most  of 
the  resources  can  be  refined  befor?  ship- 
ment and  gainful  employment  provided 
for  the  present  and  future  residents  of 
Alaska,  thus  realizing  more  benefits  from 
Its  resources. 

In  those  portions  of  Alaska  where  pro- 
posed improvements  are  contemplated, 
there  are  six  publicly  operated  and  five 
privately  operated  sources  of  electric 
power.  In  the  construction  of  power 
facilities  in  each  of  these  areas,  provi- 
sion was  made  to  take  care-of  only  the 
Immediate  power  needs,  and  now  there  is 
not  sufficient  power  to  safeguard  service 
in  seven  out  of  the  eight  areas.  Shut- 
downs may  occur  at  any  time. 

Anchorage,  for  Instance,  is  the  largest 
city  in  Alaska.  It  has  grown  from  a  pop- 
ulation of  3.000  in  1938  to  approximately 
15.C00  at  the  present  time.  The  principal 
base  of  the  Department  of  National  De- 
fense is  located  there:  the  l>est-known 
agricultural  area  in  Alaska  is  in  this 
area;  and  the  headquarters  of  the  rail- 
road serving  the  Fairbanks  area  Is  lo- 
cated at  Anchorage.  It  is  the  sea  and 
rail  shipping  center  for  the  Kenal  Penin- 
sula and  the  Fairbanks  area,  and  its 
growth  will  continue  unless  it  encounters 
too  much  frustration  In  the  process  of 
development.  Thus  far.  the  city  has 
been  unable  to  secure  sufficient  funds  to 
provide  facilities  for  a  rapidly  g.owlng 
city  of  this  size.  Even  school  additions 
have  had  to  be  provided  through  Quonset 
huts  for  use  as  classrooms. 

During  the  past  4  years.  Anchorage  has 
appealed,  and  is  now  appealing,  to  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  for  relief  for 
Its  municipally  operated  electric  system. 
Its  present  power  service  has  been  made 
possible  through  the  use  of  an  engine  sec- 
tion of  a  disabled  merchant  vessel.  This 
section  was  salvaged  and  tied  up  In  the 
Anchorage  Harbor,  and  is  now  connected 
to  the  city's  electric  system. 


Anchorage  now  owns  a  hydro  project 
below  Lake  Eklutna  containing  2,S')0 
kilowatts  of  hydroelectric  equipment,  bat 
It  cannot  be  depended  upon  to  give  co.i- 
tinuous  service.  This  project  Is  capable 
of  being  developed  to  a  firm  capacity  of 
15.000  kilowatts.  However,  the  city  is 
unable  to  proceed  with  this  development. 
Anchorage  should  have  power  in  suffi- 
cient quantities  to  aid  Indu.stry  and  per- 
mit the  production  of  building  materials 
and  other  products  for  use  in  Alaska. 

The  development  of  Alaska  requires 
the  development  of  a  power  program  lor 
Alaska.  I  am  in  consultation  with  the 
Department  of  the  Interior,  which  is  the 
logical  department  to  sponsor  such  a  pro- 
gram, and  I  hope  that  they  will  submit 
promptly  a  bill  which  can  be  introduced 
without  delay. 


"The  Labourer  Is  Worthy  of  His  Hiru^ 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  G.  FULTON 

or  PKNNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.\TIVE3 

Tuesday,  June  15.  1948 

Mr.  FULTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Rkcord,  I  include  the  following  opea 
letter: 

"THt  LAootfan  Is  WotxHT  or  His  Hiiu:" 
(LuKK  x:   7) 

AN     OPXN     LTTTZa     TO     CONCUSS     AKD     THE 
AMEaiCAN  PEOPLE 

Two  hundred  forty-three  Members  of  )x)th 
Housei  of  Congress  appeared  at  hearings 
during  this  session  to  express  their  apptoval 
of  legislation  providing  wage  increases  for 
the  people  who  operate  the  Federal  (3ov- 
ernment  and  its  postal  service. 

An  overwhelming  majority  of  the  Men-bers 
of  both  House  and  Senate  favor  Immediate 
legislation  granting  these  long  overdue  wage 
adjustments.  We  base  this  statement  of  fact 
on  personal  contacts  and  knowledge  of 
written  ccmmltments  by  Members  of  Con- 
gress to  the  American  people. 

The  leaders  In  Congress  have  the  iroral 
responsibility  of  allowing  the  majority  ot  the 
Congress  and  the  American  people  to  .lave 
an  opportunity  to  express  their  will  on  this 
subject.  We  are  certain  that  the  American 
people  want  legislation  to  grant  a  reaion- 
able  salary  Increase  to  the  underpaid  p<«tal 
and  Federal  employees  to  be  at  the  to  ?  of 
any  "musf  list  of  work  to  be  completed  by 
the  Eightieth  Congrma. 

We  ask  our  friends  in  CongrMS  to  lm|>reas 
upon  the  leadership  the  fact  that  they  liave 
pledged  themselves  to  enactment  of  an  ide- 
quate  salary  Increase  for  the  people  who  serve 
our  Government. 

We  ask  the  American  people  again  tc  In- 
form their  Senators  and  Representatives 
that  they  want  the  Government  to  )  rovlde  a 
decent  standard  of  living  for  all  postal  and 
other  Federal  employees. 

We  urge  the  Congrces  to  grant  an  adeq  jate 
salary  increase  prior  to  any  reoeas  or  adjourn- 
ment. 

This  Is  the  hour  of  decision. 

OOVSENMENT   EMPLOTEBS'   COUNCIL. 

Ameeican  Fedeeation  or  Lab<>i. 

Member  unions:  National  Federation  of 
Post  Office  Clerks:  Railway  MaU  Assoclai  ion; 
Amerlam  Federation  Government  gmplo;  ees: 
BuUding    a«mce    Imptoyees'    International 
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Union;  International  Brotherhood  of  Book- 
binders; International  Association  of  Bridge, 
Structural  and  Ornamental  Iron  Workers; 
International  Brotherhood  of  Electrical 
Wotken;  International  AsEociatlon  of  Fire 
Fighters;  Office  Employes'  International 
Union;  International  Union  of  Operating 
Engineers;  International  Plate  Printers,  Die 
Stampers  and  Engravers'  Union  of  North 
America;  The  Commercial  Telegraphers' 
Union;  National  Association  of  Letter  Car- 
riers; National  Aseoclation  Postal  Super- 
Tlsors:  National  Association  Special  Delivery 
Messengers;  International  Federation  Tech- 
nical Engineers.  Architects  and  Draftsmen's 
Union;  United  Association  of  Journeymen 
Plumbers  and  Steam  Fitters  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada;  National  Association  of 
Poet  Office  and  Railway  MaU  Handlers;  In- 
ternational Typographical  Union;  Interna- 
tional Printing  Pressmen  and  AssisUnts 
Union  of  North  America;  International 
Photo-Engravers  Union  of  North  America. 


Brooklyn  Has  a  Remedy 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

or  new  tork 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  15.  1948 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
lef;ve  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ced, I  Include  an  article  that  appeared 
In  this  week's  issue  of  Collier's  magazine. 

eaOOKLTM   HAS  A  aSMEDT 

The  Brooklyn.  N.  Y.,  chapter  of  the  Ameri- 
can Red  Cross  came  up  the  other  day  with  a 
document  which  we  wish  could  be  pondered 
in  the  United  States  State  Department,  the 
British  Foreign  Office,  and  the  Kremlin. 

As  most  of  the  clvUlied  world  Is  aware,  the 
Brooklyn  baseball  fan  U  a  unique  character. 
Backing  his  beloved  Dodger  National  League 
team  ("dem  dear  bums'),  he  can  and  often 
docs  rise  to  pitches  of  Incredible  fury,  ex- 
citement, hysteria.  Mayhem  often  results. 
Homicide  hasn't  occurred  yet.  but  you  never 
know.  ^,       „  ^ 

Taking  note  of  all  this,  the  Brooklyn  Red 
Cross  chapter  has  got  out  a  dead-pan  in- 
struction sheet  entitled  "Care  and  Protection 
of  Dodger  Funs  •  •  •  a  First-Ald  Man- 
ual for  the  1M8  Baseball  Season."  We  quote 
some  of  the  more  poignant  passages  of  this 
treatise : 

•One  thing  Dodger  fans  should  remember 
at  all  times  is  this  rule:  Relax.  Take  It  easy. 
Don't  ^et  excited     8lt  down. 

"Concussion:  Dodger  fans  have  been  seen 
pounding  each  other  on  the  head  during  an 
exciting  moment.  If  brain  concussion  re- 
sults, lay  victim  down  with  head  level  or 
slightly  lowered.  Keep  him  warm  and  call 
a  doctor.  Don't  give  him  any  stlmuUnts. 
Not  even  soda  pop. 

"Battery:  Dodger  fans  have  tjeen  known 
to  engage  In  fisticuffs  with  Giant  fsns. 
When  bloody  nose  result*,  have  loser  sit  up 
with  bead  throvra  back.  Loosen  clothing 
around  neck  (he  may  have  been  grabbed 
by  the  cravat ) .  Apply  cold  wet  compresses  to 
nose,  and  press  bleeding  nostril  for  4  to  6 
minutes.  Black  eyes  are  treated  with  Ice  or 
'cold  cloth  applications.  Steak  Is  unnecessary 
(also  too  damn  expensive — Kd.)" 

We  repeat  that  we'd  much  like  to  see  copies 
of  these  "Relax.  Take  It  easy."  exhortations 
circulated  among  the  top  echelons  of  our 
SUte  Department,  the  British  Foreign  Office, 
and  the  Kremlin.  A  world  of  good  might 
Just  conceivably  come  of  it. 


Long-Range  Housing  Program 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANK  BUCHANAN 

or  PENNSTI.VANI.\ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  15.  1948 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  time 
Is  running  out  on  the  Eightieth  Con- 
gress. But  there  is  still  time  for  full  con- 
sideration of  the  biggest  domestic  issue 
before  our  Nation,  and  that  is  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  long-range  housing 
program. 

All  that  Is  necessary  for  the  considera- 
tion of  H.  R.  6888.  the  Wolcott  bill,  is  for 
the  Rules  Committee  to  grant  a  rule,  and 
I  hope  the  Republican  leadership  sees 
fit  to  do  all  In  its  power  to  clear  this  vital 
and  necessary  legislation  for  considera- 
tion this  week. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I 
would  like  to  include  an  editorial  from 
the  New  York  Times  of  Sunday.  June  13, 
1948.  entitled  "No  Time  for  Housing"; 
an  editorial  from  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune,  Sunday.  June  13,  entitled  "The 
Major  Home-Front  Issue";  and  an  article 
which  appeared  In  the  St.  Louis  Post- 
Dispatch  on  June  2,  1948.  entitled  '  Stas- 
sen  Declares  Self  in  Favor  of  Federally 
Subsidized  Housing  for  Those  in  Low- 
Income  Group,"  as  follows: 
[Prom  the  New  York  Times  of  June  13.  1948) 
No  Time  fob  Housing? 
The  hour  Is  late  in  Congress.     Important 
matters  crowd  the  calendar.     Some  bills  wUl 
obviously  fall  by  the  wayside.     Yet  we  can- 
not believe  that  Members  of  Congress  will  be 
wUling  to  return  to  their  constituents  and 
say  that  there  was  not  time  to  pass  a  housing 
bUl. 

Something  of  the  political  urgency  In  this 
Issue  must  have  been  at  work  In  the  minds 
of  members  of  the  House  Banking  Commit- 
tee, we  believe,  when,  to  the  considerable 
surprise  of  some  House  Members,  there  was  a 
BUddent  switch  of  sentiment  that  overrode 
the  wishes  of  the  chairman,  Representative 
Wolcott,  Republican,  of  Michigan,  and  re- 
instated public-housing  provisions  of  the 
Taft-Ellender-Wagner  bill.  The  victory  was 
by  a  hairline  decision.  14  to  13.  There  Is  stUl 
no  certainty  of  a  vote  In  the  House  this  week. 
But,  at  any  rate,  It  Is  encouraging  that  con- 
science, or  perhaps  merely  political  aware- 
ness, has  come  awake. 

There  seems  little  doubt  that  the  lobby- 
ing, or  the  testimony  In  open  hearings,  of 
some  real -estate  and  business  Inten-sts  has 
succeeded  In  turning  many  House  Members 
against  public  slum-clearing  and  low-rent 
housing.  Representative  Wolcott  has  called 
such  housing  socialistic.  We  find  ourselves 
unmoved  by  the  anxieties  that  this  warning 
is  Intended  to  produce.  We  are  convinced 
the  surest  safeguard  for  our  traditional  way 
of  life  lies  In  seeing  to  It  that  the  American 
family  has  a  decent  place  to  live. 

It  is  beyond  ovir  means  to  provide  at  once 
low-rent,  subsidized  housing  for  all  who  need 
It.  But  we  can,  at  least,  through  the  public- 
housing  provisions  of  the  Taft-Ellender- 
Wagner  bill  and  other  features  that  promise 
substantial  encouragement  to  private  build- 
tag  demonstrate  our  good  faith.  Without 
that  demonstration  of  good  faith  Congress' 
prolonged  Investigation  of  the  house 
shortage  and  sny  Republican  platform  plank 
on  bousing  will  t)ecome  a  hollow  mockery. 


For  the  Republicans  to  fall  to  pass  an  ade- 
quate housing  blU  now,  after  all  the  talking 
done  about  housing.  Is  to  hand  to  the  opposi- 
tion In  the  coming  campaign  one  of  Its  most 
damaging  political  weapons.  We  are  hope-  \ 
ful,  of  course,  that  they  wUl  be  moved  to  • 
•ctlon  by  more  lofty  purposes. 

[Prom  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune  of  June  i 
13.  1948] 
The  Majok  Home-Fkont  Isstte  ' 

A  chronic  housing  shorUge  made   acute  } 
by  wartime  postponement  of  buUdlng  has 
been   and   Is  the   No.   1    domestic   problem 
of  this  country.    The  measvu-e  to  establish  j 
and  implement  a  long-range  national  hous-  \ 
Ing  policy  has  been  debated,  rewritten,  and 
steadily  Improved  over  a  4-year  period.     Tha  j 
Taft-Ellender-Wagner  bill,  as  lU  name  indl-  : 
cates,  now  represents  lull  bipartisan  agree- 
ment on   an   issue   whoee   direct   and   basic 
Interest   to   millions   of    American    famUies , 
transcends  partisan  division.     Its  major  pro-  f- 
visions    are   declgned    to    encourage    private 
enterprise  to  btiild  housing  In  the  next  10  ^ 
years;   it  also  provides  governmental  asslst-j 
ance  for  slum  clearance  and  essential  low- 
cost  housing.    The  stimulus  to  the  steady  i 
building  of  homes  which  this  measure  ot-j 
fers  Is  needed  In  every  section  of  the  coun-  I 
try.    Most  of  all  It  Is  needed  In  the  great' 
expanding  urban  centers,  where  large  con-; 
stltuehcles  In  this  election  year  rightfully^ 
demaad  their  RepresenUtlves'  attention  to! 
an  Issue  which  has  so  great  an  Impact  on 
their  dally  lives. 

The  Senate  passed  the  T-E-W  bill  6  weeks 
ago.     Now   favorable    action   by   the   House 
Banking  Committee  has  made  poesible  Its 
consideration  in  the  lower  House  before  ad- 
journment.   For  the  Wolcott  bill,  approved 
by  the  committee,  was  first  amended  to  In- 
clude the  main  provisions  of  the  bill  as  it 
passed  the  Senate.     Concerned  though  the 
Congress  has  been  with  legislation  required 
for  the  Nation's  security  In  this  era  of  un-* 
certain  peace,  the  challenge  to  take  this  ac-; 
tion  in  behalf  of  mUlions  of  American  cltl-; 
zens  Is  one  that  the  Representatives  can  and 
should  meet.    We  urge,  therefore,  that  the 
Rules  Committee  lose  no  time  in  releasing 
the   housing   bill   for   action   on   the   floor. 
That  action  need  not  take  long:  there  can 
hardly  be  a  Member  so  preoccupied  that  h©' 
does  not  already  know  where  he  stands  on 
housing.     Passage  of  the  T-E-W  bill  would 
add   a   major   constructive    Item,   this   one, 
happily,  on  the  home  front,  to  the  session's 
record  of  achievement. 


[Prom  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch  of  June  3. 

1948] 
8TASSCN  Declakes  Scr  IN  Favor  of  Federally 
Subsidized  ousino  fob  Those  in  Low-. 
Income  Gboui»— Assebts  That,  It  He  Had 
Been  in  the  Senate.  He  Would  Have  Voted 
Toa  the  Tatt-Ellender-Wacneb  Bill  uf 
the  Form  It  Was  Passed  bt  That  CH^u^w^ 

(By  Richard  G.  BaumhofT) 
Harold  K.  Stassen.  candidate  for  the  Re- 
publican nomination  for  President.  In  an  In- 
terview with  the  Poet-DUpatch  has  declare^ 
himself  unequivocally  in  favor  of  federally 
subsidized,     tax-exempt,     locally     operated 
housing  for  persons  In  the  low-income  group 
who  cannot  afford  the  rents  which  unaided 
private  enterprise  must  charge  for  dwelling. 
This  Is  the  type  of  public  housing  proposed 
under  one  phase  of  the  Taft-Ellender-Wag- 
ner  bill.     It   Is   the   kind   which   Informed 
quarters    generally   regard    as   essential    tp 
solution   of   the   problem   of   shelter    in   8t. 
Louis  and  many  other  large  cities. 

Although  Stassen  had  expressed  hlmsetf 
briefly  heretofore  as  favoring  thU  kind  of 
public  housing,  it  was  pointed  out  to  him  In 
the  Interview  that  his  written  and  spoken 
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in  the  past  had  raUcd  a  doubt  In  aome 

minds  about  where  be  really  stood 

question 

paused  to  reexamine  the  bousing  chap- 

his   book   published    last   November. 

I  Stand.     Then  he  volunteered  that 

not  made  himself  clear  there,  but  had. 

-Ct  overemphasized  Government-aided 

e-enterprlse  housing  and  Ignored  yub- 

b*uslng  of  the  type  defined  above. 

declared  categorically  that,  had  he  been 

f  Senate,  he  would  have  voted  for  the 

EUender-Wagner    bill    In    the    form   Tt 

passed  the  Senate  recently— with  pro- 

for  500,000  family  dwelling   unlU  In 

f  ubllc-hoiising  class.    He  added  that  he 

have  voted  against  the  Cain  amend- 

fcr  elimination  of  this  public -housing 

liion 

Interview  took  place  In  a  tiny  hotel 
at  Springfield.  Mo.,  shortly  before  mid- 
last  Saturday.     It  came  after  Stassen 
I  pent  a  busy  afternoon  and  evening  In 
t  for  Missouri  Republican  delegates,  a 
before  about  2.500  persons,   and   an 
-^    period    of    answering    frank    ques- 
from  the  auditorium.    Stassen  was  still 
.  and  fresh-locking,   hl.i  neat  blue  coat 
juttoned.    He  devoted  nearly  an  hour  to 
lousing   Interview   while   the   anteroom 
ibled   a   familiar   scene   from   the   plav, 
State  of  the  Union,  as  his  staff  shuffled 
1  Ight  people  Into  the  right  rooms. 
Where  I  Slant,  and  his  opeuinc  WU- 
campalgn  speech   at  Milwaukee   last 
24,  Stassen  was  outspoken  against 
Government  as  a  landlord."    The  book 
also  that  "rent  for  the  Indigent  abould 
hlndled  Just  like  any  other  facility  needed 
Indigent,"  and  "should  not  be  Inter- 
wlth  the  necessity  of  building  mors 
In  America." 
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PUAN   ON   SALTS 

wrote  also  that  the  large-scale  Govern - 
-built  housing  of  the  type  he  advocated 
mentioned    In    bis    Milwaukee    speech, 
shoi^ld  be  sold  at  once  to  the  highest  bid- 
half  to  individual  owners  or  coopera- 
roups.  and  ba'.f  to  Insurance  companies 
other  large  Investors. 
was  pointed  out  to  him  that  these  as- 
seemed  Inconsistent  with  support  of 
public  housing.     After   he   had   looked   over 
lotising  chapter,  which  sets  out  bis  pro- 
in  detail,   he  said  this  criticism  was 
and  that  he  felt  on  rereading  the 
that    he    had    overemphasized    bis 
,  to  the  neglect  of  public  housing, 
explained    that    his   objection    to   the 
Gov4mment  as  landlord  definitely  did  not 
to  the  now  well-established  form  of 
public-housing    management    under    locally 
crea  ed  agencies  such  as  the  St.  Louis  Hous- 
^^uthorlty.  which  operates  Cllnton-Pea- 
Terrace  and  Carr  Square  Village.     He 
of  agencies  such  as  these  and  the 
establlshmer.ts    they    operate,    he    said.      It 
the  old  type  of  Federal  housing  set  up 
unemployment  relief  measure  by  the 
Public    Works    Administration    In    the   early 
of   the   New   Deal   by   Harold   Ickee   as 
of  the  Interior  to  which  he  ob- 
he  explained. 

EXFLAIMS    aiHT   FOt   INOIOrWT 

Wtlth  reference  to  what  he  had  written 
'rent  for  the  Indigent."  Staaaen  said: 
M«  bow.  Btandiog  alone,  this  paaaaga 
be  confusing.  This  doesn't  tie  up 
the  question  of  public  housing  at  all. 
referring  in  this  connection  only  to 
tboie  persona  who  have  do  Income,  but  are 
Welfare  aid  and  cannot  pay  rent  for  tbem< 
X  wae  not  referring  to  tboee  with 
income*  of  their  own." 
Ak  to  the  objections  be  had  written  to 
hav  ng  tbe  Oovernment  as  landlord,  be  con- 
ce<l  id  that  the  Unguage  he  bad  um4  la  tbe 
boo  I  wae  "too  restrictive." 
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'I  did  not  make  myself  clear  enough."  bo 
continued.  I  did  net  say  I  was  opposed  to 
housing  for  the  lower  income  group,  but 
I  can  see  now  that  that  Inference  Is  there. 
I  overemphasized  my  desire  to  Improve  build- 
ing technique.  What  my  position  actually 
Is — Is  that  there  Is  an  existing  bousing  short- 
age for  low-Income  families,  and  there  Is  a 
need  and  a  desirability  for  taking  care  of  It. 
working  through  local  public-housing  au- 
thorities, like  the  St.  Louis  Housing  Au- 
thority. 

"But  that  alone  I  do  not  consider  to  be  a 
sufficient  answer  to  the  problem.     We  need 
to  get  a  higher  toul  of  units  bul'.t,  which  In 
turn  wUl  Improve  housing  conditions  of  all 
income    groups.      We    now    have    a    hoxislng 
problem  for  almost  all   income  groups,  and 
I  want  to  see  action  on  all  parts  of  this  need." 
Stassen  made  It  clear  that  he  favors  a  dual 
program  for  coping  with  tbe  hcuslng  prob- 
lem—public   housing,    federally    subsidized, 
for    low-Income    tenants,    and    Government 
help  for  what  he  called  the  "general   mar- 
ket."    Under  the  kind  of   program  he  out- 
'Ined  In  his  book  only  the  latter,  not  the  for- 
mer, was  contemplated.     The  program  sug- 
gested In  the  bock  called  for  expenditure  of 
tl. 000.000,000  a  year  by  the  Federal  Oovern- 
ment   for    big-scale.    Nation-wide    construc- 
tion of  homes. 

Sale  of  such  homes  would  be  to  the  high- 
est bidders,  with  the  expectation  that  tbe 
Oovernment  would  absorb  some  loss  In  tbe 
course  of  acquiring  sites  and  erecting  the 
dwellings,  under  Stassen's  plan.  There 
woijld  be  no  tax  exemption.  This  plan  man- 
ifestly would  not  meet  the  requirements  for 
public  housing  for  the  low-Income  group. 

Local  housing  authorities,  such  as  that  In 
St.  Louis,  whicb  build  and  operate  public 
bousing,  are  created  by  State  law  or  local 
ordinance.  In  the  case  of  St.  Louis,  a  Mis- 
souri enabling  statute  was  enacted  In  1939 
and  the  authority  was  established  by  the 
board  of  aldermen.  This  and  similar  agen- 
cies operate  through  contracts  with  the  Fed- 
eral Public  Housing  Authority,  which  super- 
vises them.  They  charge  rents  within  the 
means  of  their  tenants,  but  since  their  op- 
erating and  capital  costs  exceed  this  Income, 
they  draw  subsidies  from  the  Federal  Treas- 
ury. Th^y  are  exempt  from  taxation  but 
pay  substantial  service  fees  to  the  city  In 
lieu  of  taxes. 

OPPOSES  "ICKXS  TTPX" 

"The  Idea  of  the  St.  Louis  Housing  Au- 
thority and  tbe  other  local  authorities  Is 
fine"  Stassen  declared.  "Where  we  are  deal- 
ing with  public  housing,  it  should  be  by 
such  local  authorities.'  not  by  the  old  Ickes 
type  of  management.  I  don't  consider  I 
have  altered  my  position  as  to  public  bous- 
ing, because  I  have  alwayi  favored  It.  I 
su.)ported  such  local  authorities  In  Minne- 
sota whsn  I  was  Oovernor." 

Stassen  said  he  was  willing  to  support 
construction  of  public  housing  to  the  extent 
tbe  need  for  decent  shelter  for  the  low-In- 
come group  existed,  remarking.  "Obviously. 
my  thinking  Isn't  limited  to  the  5C0.0OO  units 
of  the  T-E-W  bill."  He  said  there  should  be 
a  "fairly  substantial  volume  of  public  hous- 
ing erected  annually,  but  that  be  would  be 
Inclined  to  suggest  as  a  limit  this  volume 
should  not  exceed,  say.  30  percent  of  all 
housing  construction  at  any  given  time. 
Pausing  for  some  quick  mental  calculation, 
be  said  there  stlU  would  be  opportunity  for 
tbe  Oovernment  to  back  "several  million" 
dwelling  units  In  public  housing. 

Asked  how  he  reconciled  bis  housing  stand 
with  tbe  fact  that  bis  Wisconsin  campaign 
manager,  Senator  Joscpm  R.  McCaitht  (Re- 
publican), has  oppoaed  tbe  public-housing 
phase  of  tbe  T-l-W  bill,  fltseeen  said:  I 
never  try  to  control  tbe  position  of  men  I 
work  wltb.    Senator  Watnc  Momi  (Republl* 


can),  for  Instance,  takee  stands  on  sime 
thing*  more  liberal  than  mine,  while  Sen  itor 
McCaxtht  takes  more  conservative  su  ids. 
and  I  consider  them  both  my  friends." 

In  one  Important  particular.  Stassen  ex- 
pressed oppo6ltlon  to  the  present  methcnl  of 
operation  of  public  housing  under  local  au- 
thorities. This  Is  the  practice  of  sliding 
scales  of  rent,  with  the  monthly  chargo  to 
tenants  varying  In  accordance  with  tbe  f  im- 
lly  income  and  with  the  size  of  the  family. 
Checks  are  made  from  time  to  time  to  deter- 
mine Increases  or  decreases  of  Income  for  pur- 
pose of  adjusting  the  rent. 

"I  consider  this  differentiation  undi  sir- 
able."  said  Stassen.  "You  ought  to  sit  a 
proper  scale  of  low  rent  and  have  standards 
of  eligibility  under  an  IrUtlal  check  of  In- 
come (as  Is  the  case  now),  and  then  stlcit  to 
the  rent  set.  Then  you  would  not  run  tbe 
risk  of  political  favoritism  In  fixing  the  rsnt. 
I  don't  like  to  see  an  administrative  a^ent 
set  a  varying  scale  of  prices  for  what  amoi.nts 
to  the  same  commodity  ' 

He  conceded  that  there  was  no  risk  of 
favoritism  If  the  directors  and  executives  of 
a  bousing  authority  were  of  high  type,  and 
be  said  he  had  no  positive  knowledge  of  any 
public-housing  project  where  there  had  I  een 
such   favoritism. 

"Suppose  a  man  works  hard  and  ge:s  a 
raise  in  pay."  Stassen  commented.  'He  tuns 
the  risk  then  of  having  the  raise  taken  tway 
from  him  thrcagh  higher  rent.  Or  he  may 
get  a  raise  In  pay  and  try  to  hide  the  lact: 
that  creates  a  bad  psychology.  We  ougbt  to 
have  a  standard  of  rent  and  hold  to  it." 

Stassen  repeated  his  published  stand  In 
favor  of  energetic  governmental  encourige- 
ment  of  new  technique  In  house  building, 
and  refcrms  In  building  codes  and  labor  prac- 
tices. 


Human  Rights — Key  to  World  Peace 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  JAMES  T.  PATTERSON 

or  coNNtCTTcirr 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATIV  23 

Tuesday.  June  IS,  1948 

Mr.  PATTERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the 
RicoRD.  I  enclose  clippings  from  the 
Naugatuck  (Conn.)  Daily  News  of  June 
10  and  June  11.  quoting  texts  of  es;ays 
receiving  second  and  third  prizes  In  local 
competition  In  a  contest  sponsorec.  by 
the  Connecticut  VPW  Auxiliary  on  the 
subject.  Human  Rights — Key  to  World 
Peace. 

Miss  Cecllle  Tracy  and  Mr.  Doiald 
House  are  to  be  congratulated  for  their 
fine  insight  into  the  practicalities  neces- 
sary to  make  democracy  function. 

CXCnXK     TtACT     WINS     SECOND     PUZX     IN     VTW 
.SaSAT    CONTSST — UCZIVXS    HONOMS    U(    LOCAL 

coMPrrrnoM 

(By  Cecllle  Tracy) 

At  tbe  outeet  we  should  make  a  distinction 
between  human  rights  and  civil  rights. 
Htmun  rights,  which  allow  \u  to  live,  to  be 
free,  and  to  poaaese  property,  art  granted  to 
us  by  our  Creator.  While  civil  rlgbu,  which 
guarantee  a  preservation  of  our  human 
rights,  ars  tboee  agreed  upon  by  man. 

In  human  rights,  which  were  born  wltb  the 
crsatlon  of  the  universe  and  prseerved  by  the 
birth  of  otir  Savlotir,  we  most  certainly  have 
tbe  master  key  to  world  peace  and  happiness. 
Z  agree  wltb  James  Otis,  a  great  American  of 
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the  Revolutionary  period,  when  he  says:  "Old 
Msgna  Carta  was  not  tbe  beginning  of  all 
things."  And  also  wltb  bis  fellow  patriot. 
Alexander  Hamilton,  who  at  the  same  time 
said:  "The  sacred  rights  of  mankind  are  not 
to  be  lummaged  for  among  old  parchments 
or  musty  records.  They  are  written  as  with 
a  sunbeam  in  the  whole  volume  of  hximan 
dMtlny  by  tbe  hand  of  divinity  Itself,  and 
can  never  be  erased  or  obscured  by  mortal 
power." 

The  problem,  it  appears  to  me,  Is  to  use 
properly  this  master  key  and  to  further  ce- 
ment these  human  rights  by  providing  civil 
laws  which  people  will  recognize,  have  re- 
spect for,  and  enforce.  Perhaps  the  first  use 
of  this  "key"  and  the  first  "locks"  It  would 
open  are  those  attached  to  men's  minds  and 
hearts. 

Should  the  peoples  of  the  world  not  only 
occasionally  utter  and  listen  to  "Peace  on 
earth,  good  will  toward  men,"  but  actually 
put  Into  practice  this  doctrine  and  all  that  It 
implies,  there  could  be  no  doubt  but  that 
peace  throughout  the  universe  would  auto- 
matically and  quickly  become  a  reality. 

Since  the  "master  key"  (human  rights)  has 
been  used  once,  it  Is  my  firm  liellef  that  this 
key  can  be  used  In  several  places  with  equal 
■ucoees.  The  occasion  I  refer  to  Is  during 
the  American  struggle  for  Independence. 

Om*  Declaration  of  Independence  Is  given 
Immortality  and  forms  a  landmark  In  human 
history  because  It  originated  a  political  Ideal, 
then  so  novel,  now  so  familiar,  "Governments 
derive  their  Just  powers  from  the  consent  of 
the  governed."  American  patriotism  Is  for- 
ever associated  with  this  document,  but  pa- 
triotism alone  does  not  make  It  great. 
Neither  does  the  vigor  of  iU  language. 
The  secret  of  Its  greatness  lies  In  the  afore- 
mentioned concept.  This  Ideal  returns  us  to 
the  Individual  and  hU  natural  right  to  enact 
civil  rules  which  preserve  the  freedoms  he 
Inherits. 

Oxir  first  governmental  scheme  as  an  Inde- 
pendent naUon  was  the  Articles  of  Confed- 
eration, a  sincere  attempt  to  practice  self- 
government.  However,  since  every  right  Im- 
plies an  obligation,  and  since  these  articles 
provided  no  means  of  enforcement  or  Inter- 
pretation, they  were  not  successful. 

In  1787  a  convention  was  called  to  correct 
the  defects  in  these  articles.  Rather  than 
Just  making  these  corrections,  an  entire  new 
document  was  prepared  and  after  much  de- 
bate, adopted  in  1788.  Fortunately  this  doc- 
ument provided  means  of  amendment  and 
addition,  because  even  before  lU  adoption, 
the  need  for  amendments  was  recognized, 
and  21  tlniee  since  being  adopted  the  amend- 
ing processes  have  been  used.  The  original 
Constitution  contained  no  Bill  of  Rights, 
but  In  1791  tlie  first  10  amendments  were 
added  guaranteeing  human  r\ghts  by  gov- 
ernmental regulations.  This  country  has 
been  among  the  more  peaceful  nations  of  tbe 
world  during  Its  llle  under  our  Constitution. 
We  have  bad  several  periods  of  unrest,  be- 
cause our  system,  although  the  best  ever  de- 
vised by  man,  is  not  a  perfect  one. 

Civil  laws  are  temporary  to  provide  for 
existing  conditions  which  are  ever  changing. 
Moral  laws  are  permanent  for  all  conditions 
and  for  nil  times.  So  many  ctvll  laws  have 
been  enacted,  that  It  would  take  more  than  a 
lifetime  to  reed  them,  but  there  are  so  few 
human  laws  thst  riqulre  so  lltUe  time  for 
anyone  to  learn. 

All  attempts  tt  governments!  systems  have 
given  no  permanent  solution  to  local.  Btste, 
national,  or  unlvenal  unrest  because  the 
gateway  to  world  peace  is  throtifh  mens 
hearts  and  minda.  Halos  still  fit  angels  much 
better  than  men.  «vcn  where  we  have  ma- 
jorlty  rule  we  ofUn  have  a  dleeaiUflftd  mi- 
nority. 8ci  the  result  Is  controverey  and  con- 
fusion.  U  all  men  would  abide  by  moral 
laws  there  could  be  no  dissatisfaction. 


For  example,  national  unrest  In  our  coun- 
try U  prevalent  In  many  sections.  Unsatis- 
factory l»bo»  relations  In  manufacturing 
centers,  race  or  color  discrimination  in  the 
South,  threats  of  communism  throughout 
the  country  could  all  be  satisfactorily  settled 
if  all  men  would  respect  the  human  rights 
of  others. 

World  unrest  In  Russia.  China.  Palestine, 
and  central  Europe  prevails  because  men 
have  not  learned  or  at  least  are  not  practic- 
ing "Peace  on  earth,  good  wUl  toward  men." 
Conditions  throughout  the  world  are  terrify- 
ing because  men  are  not  abiding  by  the 
Golden  Rule— "Do  unto  others  as  you  would 
have  others  do  unto  you." 

It  Is  my  belief  that  one  of  the  first  steps 
that  we  might  make  to  secure  peace,  would 
be  to  adopt  the  MarshaU  plan,  which  will 
allow  us  who  have  to  assist  peoples  who  have 
not.  This  plan  appears  to  be  a  step  toward 
the  world's  actual  practicing  of  the  Golden 
Rule,  by  providing  the  necessities  of  life,  the 
pleasure  of  living,  and  regard  for  properly 
rights. 

The  key  to  world  peace  is  not  Just  enact- 
ment of  civil  regulations.  CerUlnly  the  solu- 
tion Is  not  atomic  power,  but  it  does  appear 
that  the  solution  lies  within  each  person  re- 
specting the  human  rights  ctf  every  other 
person. 

We  should  dehypnotlze  ourselves  and  real- 
ize that  the  answer  Is  not  only  the  greatest 
good  for  the  greatest  number  but  the  gi-eat- 
est  good  for  all.  Hence  It  becomes  the  obli- 
gation of  each  one  of  us  to  know  the  natural 
or  human  laws,  to  allow  others  to  be  aware 
of  these  laws,  to  practice  the  Golden  Rule 
as  originally  expressed  and  Interpreted,  and 
finally  and  happily,  to  achieve  the  goal  In- 
tended by  Heaven — world  peace. 

DONALD  HOOSB  ESSAY  WINS  THUD  PmiZB  IN 
VPW  CONTEST — ANNUAL  AUXlUABT  PBOJECT 
TA&CS    HUMAN    KICUTS    AS    EUBJSCT 

(By  Etonald  House) 

Bloody,  ruthless  war.  Wanton  ravaging 
and  plundering  of  human  life  and  property. 
Barbaric  tortures  and  merciless  death.  Un- 
mindful of  color,  creed,  race,  religion,  or  age. 
It  strikes  at  everyone  with  prlvaUon,  heart- 
aches and  death. 

Peace — antonym  of  war. 
Brotherhood  and  fellowship.     That  way  of 
living   which   Is  followed   by   decent.   God- 
fearing human  beings. 

How,  then,  can  war  exist  In  Its  entirety, 
when  even  partial  peace,  on  an  earth  In- 
habited by  civUlzcd  and  educated  people, 
seems  as  far  away  as  the  moon  Itself?  It 
soimds  like  an  unsolvable  problem  that  wUl 
simply  continue  to  exist,  despite  all  earthly 
efforts  to  undo  It. 

However,  there  Is  an  answer  to  this  prob- 
lem somewhere.     By  a  process  of  elimina- 
tion  we  find:    (1)    It   is  a  greatly  enlarged 
form  of  spontaneous  combustion.    Ridicu- 
lous—things   don't    "Just   happen"   without 
some  external  ignition;   (2)   It  is  the  wUl  of 
God.    Ridiculous    again— we   cannot    blame 
our  faults  on  our  Creator.     There    remains 
only   one    solution:    We    ourselves    are    the 
cause.     "We"   does   not   mean    every   living 
soul,  rather  those  few  of  us  who  do  not  be- 
lieve Lincoln's  statement  that  all  men  are 
created  equal. 

In  that  sentence  lies  the  foundation  of 
tbe  dvUlMtlon  which  Wendell  Wlllkle  called 
"one  world."  When  all  people  come  to  the 
realization  that  all  of  Oods  features  have 
been  endowed  with  th«  same  righU  and 
privileges,  we  shsll  bsve  Indeed  reached  that 
Ideal  way  of  life  »n  which  everyone  will 
be  treated  m  a  blood  brother  instesd  of 
a  blood  enemy. 

Winning  ths  war  Junt  past,  as  opposed 
to   winning  the   peace  that  should  follow, 


was  a  comparatively  simply  task.  Surely  no 
one  of  us  U  under  the  impression  that  be- 
ing shot  at.  maimed,  wounded,  crippled,  or 
killed  is  the  easiest  thing  on  earth  to  do. 
However,  there  are  too  many  people  who  do 
believe  that  after  the  shooting  has  stopped 
peace  will  follow  immediately,  despite  the 
fact  that  there  are  many  who  still  continue 
their  struggle  for  supremacy.  It  Is  here 
that  we  enter  upon  the  question  of  human 
rights. 

These  power -crazed  maniacs.  Kaisers.  Hit- 
lers, and  more  especially  their  followers,  the 
"little  people."  wiio  do  their  bidding,  either 
do  not  realize  or  do  not  want  to  realiae 
that  no  matter  how  Important  or  how  insig- 
nificant a  person  may  be,  be  is  born  the 
possessor  of  the  same  human  rights  as  his 
next-door  neighbor  and  bis  neighbor  half 
way  around  the  world. 

What  are  these  humnn  rights  about  which 
we  have  been  talking?  They  may  be  ex- 
pressed any  number  cl  ways.  One  might  ex- 
plain them  as  the  right  to  choose — to  choose 
a  life  of  work — btisiness,  trade  or  profes- 
sion; the  right  to  choose  whether  we  will, 
listen  to  the  doctrines  of  a  priest,  minister. 
or  rabbi  In  church  on  a  Sunday  morning;  the 
right  to  choose  these  things  which  we  like 
and  enjoy. 

Human  rights  might  also  be  expressed  as 
the  right  to  live  In  the  way  that  pleases  us.  to 
rear  our  children  as  we  see  fit,  and  to  do  the 
things  to  which  we  are  accustomed,  as  long 
as  our  actions  do  not  Interfere  with  the  rlghu 
and  privileges  of  others.  It  must  be  remem-  j 
bered  that  our  human  rights  end  where  some- 
one else's  begin. 

It  Is  granted  that  these  rights  are  ours. 
But  what  about  the  question  of  exercising.  ; 
them?  The  preservatlen  of  world  peace  Is 
undeniably  dejaendent  upon  the  preservation 
to  our  natural  human  rights.  He  who  allows 
his  own  rights  to  be  overshadowed  and 
stamped  upon  Is  well  on  the  road  to  becoming 
the  underdog,  dominated  and  dictated  to  by 
people,  not  his  superiors,  but  actually  his 
equals,  simply  because  of  negligence  and  per- 
haps stupidity.  If  this  condition  continues 
to  grow  like  the  disease  it  is.  disputes,  and 
eventually  war.  are  bound  to  follow.  A  happy 
medium  must  therefore  be  attained  and 
maintained  as  far  as  Is  humanly  possible. 
Too  little  Is  as  dangerous  as  too  much. 

Complete  disregard  for  the  human  rights 
of  others  Is  as  evident,  even  In  America,  as 
the  skies  above.  Such  things  as  race  riots, 
religious  Intolerance.  Jlmcrow  practices,  antl- 
Jewlsh,  anti-Protestant,  and  antl-Cathollc 
movements  are  glaring  examples.  America 
Itself  is  bogged  down  with  parente  who  fcwbld 
their  chUdren  to  associate  with  certain  oth- 
ers because  "he's  Italian"  or  "she's  Polish." 
Expressions  such  as  "The  Niggers  are  taking 
over  the  town"  and  "Watch  out  for  the  Jews, 
they're  after  your  money"  are.  unfortunately, 
too  prevalent  In  every  city,  town,  and  hamlet 
In  the  United  States  today.  These  conditions 
exist  In  a  democracy,  a  nation  governed  of, 
by.  and  for  the  people.  A  very  sensible  ques- 
tion would  be  "of,  by,  and  for  bow  many  of 
the  people?  "  And  as  long  as  they  continue 
to  exist  all  hopes  for  a  lasting  world  peace 
are  defeated  at  the  out«et. 

Time  Is  tbe  only  solution  to  the  problem. 
Time  to  educate  people  and  to  Impreee  upon 
them  the  fact  that  the  superior  race  of  Ger- 
many was  a  madman's  dream,  that  racial  and 
rellgknu  Inferiority  are  merely  tools  of  tbe 
trade  ol  tboee  who  axt  trying  to  undermine  a 
civUlaatlon  that  has  been  growing  since  the 
days  of  Chriat.  We  have  prcgreeeed  so  very 
far  in  2,000  years  that  It  would  bs  pure  un- 
adulterated insanity  to  let  theM  mlltlona  of 
cultur«l.  sclentinc.  and  religious  achieve- 
menu  be  torn  out  by  the  tery  roou.  simply 
because  there  are  those  who  hsve  not  been 
taught  thtt  bUBum  rights  belong  without 
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:lon  to  all  men.  regardleaa  of  natlon- 
.  r<>;anllMi  oC  raltfloiM  fixh,  reganUcas 
nytblng  tlae.  good  or  bad.  that  might 

been  beatowed  upon  them  at  btrth. 
^rld  peace  still  aeema  to  be  a  thing  of  the 
dim  futvire.  but  If  the  people  want  It  It 
be  obtained.  It  will  not  come  with  a 
I  of  the  flni?ers.  or  mere  wlahful  thlnklnz 
a  lot  of  Idle  talk.     Time,  patience,  and 

work  on  the  part  of  all  the  people  are 
three  greatest  factors.     It   la  worth    It. 

It? 


Merited  Praise  for  Hon.  Robert  F.  Grosser, 
of  Obio 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  HART 

or  NIW  JtSSXT 

it  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  15.  194i 

lir.  HART.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  does  not 
need  to  know  our  colleague  from  Ohio. 
Mr  Grosser,  very  long  to  recognize  him 
for  the  scholar  and  statesman  that  he  Is. 
Bu    he  is  even  more  than  thes3  things. 


He 


is  a  lover  of  mankind.    His  constant 


int  'rest  in  the  improvement  of  the  lot 
of  lis  fellow  man  is  conspicuous  in  his 
km  I  years  of  legislative  labors. 

His  friends  of  the  Hou.se — and  they  are 
eve  •  so  many — were  delighted  by  the  re- 
cep  tion  accorded  him  by  the  membership 
on  the  occasion  when  the  bill  raisin? 
rai  road  pen.^lons  and  annuities  was  re- 
cer  tly  considered.  These  friends,  and 
coi  ntless  numbers  outside  the  member - 
shi  3.  were  delighted  to  read  in  the  June 
12  issue  of  the  national  weekly  newspa- 
pei.  Labor,  the  account  of  the  recogni- 
tion granted  him  by  the  House  in  con- 
ne(  tion  with  his  persistent  work  in  be- 
ha  f  of  railroad  pensions  and  annuities, 
an  I  the  editorial  tribute  paid  him  in  the 
sax  le  issue. 

I  Include  herewith  as  part  of  my  re- 
marks both  the  editorial  and  the  rep- 
ort arial  feature  referred  to: 

"Bf  B"    Caos'ini — Labob   Saltttts   Ci.ivm.AWD> 

C  »a\T  PaocaKs.'«i\i:  in  Name  or  Moax  Than 

A  Million  Rail  Womxras 

The  amended  Grosser  bllU  are  pretty  cer- 
tain to  be  pasaed  by  both  Houses  before 
Cm  igress  adioums.  Like  all  comproml."<ea. 
thf  f  are  not  entirely  satisfactory  to  either 
sldi  .  but  this  much  may  be  emphaaissd: 
Th(y  give  retired  railroad  workers  a  flat  20- 
per^ent  Increase:  and  they  assure  the  sol- 
ver cy  of  lx)th  the  retirement  and  the  unem- 
plo  rment  Insurance  funds. 

I  abcr  Is  convinced  that  If  a  vote  cou'.d 
ha^e  been  secured  In  both  Houses  on  the 
Crc  laer  bills,  they  would  have  passed  by  a 
•ul  atantlal  majority.  It  waa  Impossible  to 
gtt  a  vote  before  adjournment,  despite  the 
b«)  eulean  efforts  made  by  the  devoted  re p- 
rvamtatlves  of  the  raU  unions:  because  the 
foe  I  of  the  Crosaer  proposals  were  In  tempo- 
ral r  control  of  the  parliamentary  machinery. 

'  herefore.  the  rati  union  chiefs  did  the  wise 
thing.  They  accepted  a  compromise  which 
me  ins  much  to  the  tens  of  thousands  of  re- 
tlr  !d  railroad  men.  who  are  carrying  on  a 
dis  :ouraglng  oontaet  with  tlM  mounting  coat 
of  living. 

1  tallroad  workers  wUl  not  foncet  the  scores 
of  xue-blue  friends  in  House  and  Senate  who 
SM  Dd  by  them  ta  tbla  long  aaad  dtfflcuit  i 
glc 


They  will  not  forget  the  many  rail  work- 
wa — local  chairmen,  general  chairmen,  leg- 
islative representatives — who  came  to  Wash- 
ington and  with  persuaalve  courtesy  present- 
ed  to  the  lawmakers  the  facts  concerning  the 
Grosser  bills  and  thus  helped  scotch  the  false 
claims  put  forward  by  the  rail  lobbyists  and 
their  "stooges,"  who.  with  dirty  money  In 
their  pockets,  masqueraded  as  spokesmen  for 
rallrcad   workers. 

Above  all.  rail  workers  will  not  forget 
"Bob"  CBOoan.  It  Is  difficult  to  find  words  to 
express  an  adequate  tribute  to  this  states- 
man, philosopher,  and  humanitarian.  Per- 
haps the  best  way  to  put  It  Is  to  point  out 
that  for  more  than  30  years  In  the  National 
House  of  Representatives  he  has  battled  elo- 
quently and  unflinchingly  for  every  cause 
designed  to  advance  the  general  welfare,  and 
yet,  today  commands  the  love  and  esteem  of 
hU  colleagues,  without  regard  to  their  party 
affiliations  or  their  economic  and  political 
beliefs. 

Whether  In  victory  or  defeat,  no  Member 
of  the  House  has  ever  questioned  his  ability, 
his  devotion,  or  the  granlte-Uke  quality  of 
his  Integrity. 

In  the  name  of  more  than  a  million  rail- 
road workers.  Labor  salutes  "Bob  '  CaosSEa 
and  prays  Ood  to  spare  him  for  many, 
many  years,  so  he  may  continue  to  serve  his 
country  and  defend  the  highest  concepts  of 
Xmerlcan  democracy  and  human  rights. 

After  a  heart-warming  ovation  to  Con- 
gressman "Boa  '  CaosaxB.  the  House  on  Tues- 
day on  a  roll-call  vote,  paased  a  bill  raising 
railroad  pensions  and  annuities,  by  381  to  0. 
It  was  an  extraordinary,  and  almost  unprece- 
dented, event  In  Congress. 

A  Senate  Labor  subcommittee  reported  an 
Identical  bUl  to  the  full  Lib<3r  Commute, 
which  met  on  Wednesday  and  passed  the 
measure  along  to  the  Senate  with  a  strong 
recommendation  It  be  enacted  promptly 

Incidentally,  13  of  the  13  members  of  the 
Senate  Labor  Committee  joined  In  sponsor- 
ing the  bUl  when  It  was  Introduced.  That 
also  Is  an  extraordinary  performauce. 

PKOoccT  or  AoaxncKNT 

Prompt  and  favorable  action  In  the  Senate 
seems  assured. 

The  House  bill  was  brought  onto  the  floor 
by  Congressman  Charles  A.  Wolve«ton,  Re- 
publican, New  Jersey,  chairman  of  the  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce  Committee, 
which  had  unanimously  approved. 

The  bill,  Wolv«ton  pointed  out,  la  the 
product  of  an  agreement  between  railroad 
labor  and  railroad  management. 

It  provides  for  a  20-percent  increaae  In 
pensions  and  annuities,  for  these  who  are 
retired,  and  those  who  will  rettfe  in  the 
future. 

no  neks  to  applt 


The  lncr«Me  U  efXectrve  In  the  month 
following  enactment  of  this  law,  without 
neccaslty  for  any  application  by  the  persons 
affected. 

The  20  percent  Is  the  best  increase  which 
can  be  made  safely.  In  the  worda  of  the 
railway  labor  executives: 

"We  are  concerned  with  maintaining  the 
aouiidneas  of  the  raUroad  etlrement  fund, 
and  we  have  gone  as  far  In  Increasing  bene- 
fits as  It  Is  prudent  to  go." 

WoLVEBTON  also  explained  that  the  bill 
restores  on  an  optional  basis  the  lump-sum 
death  benefits  In  effect  before  1946.  This 
guarantees  that  every  employee  who  has  con- 
trlbuted  to  the  retirement  system,  or  his  sur- 
vivors, win  receive  the  amount  he  paid  la 
taxes,  plus  Interest. 

maintains   ample    BlALANCX 

To  the  railroads,  who  alone  pay  the  tax 
for  unemployment,  the  bill  gives  a  reduction 
ta  tbe  tax  rate  so  long  as  an  ample  balance  1b 

maintained  In  the  unemployment  fund. 


The  rate  of  tax  ranges  from  one-half  of 
1  percent  when  the  balance  Is  M&O.OOO.OCO  or 
more,  to  3  percent  If  the  balance  Ls  leas  than 
•230.000.000. 

Then  all  the  Congressmen  present,  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle,  burst  Into  applause 
as  Cbcssxx,  veteran  Ohio  Democrat,  was  rec- 
ognized by  the  Speaker. 

They  all  knew  that  "Bob"  led  the  long  bat- 
tles which  won  the  Railroad  Retirement  and 
Unemployment  Insurance  Acts  more  than  a 
decade  ago.  Improved  them  in  1946.  and  now 
were  bringing  further  gains  for  the  railroad 
workers. 

cites  cBXDrr  to  all 

Modestly  refraining  from  referring  to  all 
this,  and  generously  forgiving  the  opposition 
he  had  met.  Ckosseb  gave  full  credit  to  the 
railroad  unions  and  their  many  friends  In 
Congress,  to  the  railroads  for  their  agree- 
ment to  the  pension  boosts,  and  to  the  House 
for  the  warm  welcome  It  was  giving  the 
present  bill. 

After  "Bob"  finished  other  Members  vied 
with  each  other  In  commending  the  measure 
and  urging  lu  pasaage.  Then  came  the 
unanimous  vote. 

Only  final  action  by  the  Senate  remains, 
and  then  railroad  pension  and  annuity  in- 
creases will  be  a  reality.  Retired  railroad 
workers  will  have  more  money  to  meet  the 
Increased  coat  of  living. 


A  Toait  to  the  Flag 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JAMES  T.  PATTERSON 

or  CONNECriCtTT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tmetday.  June  IS,  1948 

Mr.  PATTERSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  feel 
It  most  appropriate  to  In.sert  in  the  Con- 
cRrssioNAL  Record  on  Flag  Day  the  In- 
spiring recitation  on  our  revered  nation- 
al emblem  composed  by  John  Jay  Daly. 

This  should  Inspire  each  of  us  to  re- 
member more  vividly  the  Ideals  embodied 
in  our  flag  which  L«;  a  symbol  of  liberty, 
not  only  to  us.  but  to  all  freedom-loving 
peoples  of  the  world. 

A   TOAST  TO  THE    rLAO 

(By  John  Jay  Daly) 
Here's  to  the  red  of  it — 
There's  not  a  thread  of  It, 
No.  nor  a  shred  of  It 
In  all  the  spread  of  It 

From  foot  to  head. 
But  heroes  bled  for  It. 
Faced  steel  and  lead  for  It, 
Precious  blood  shed  for  It. 

Bathing  It  red! 

Here's  to  the  white  of  It — 
Thrilled  by  the  sight  of  It. 
Who  knows  the  rli;ht  of  It 
But  feel.i  the  might  of  It 

Through  day  and  nlght7 
Womanhood's  care  for  It 
Made  manhood  dare  for  it; 
Purity's  pray'r  for  It 

Keeps  It  so  white! 

Here's  to  the  blue  of  It  — 
Beauteous  view  of  It, 
Heavenly  hue  of  It, 
Sur-spangled  dew  of  It 

Constant  and  true; 
Diadems  gleam  for  It. 
States  stand  supreme  for  It, 
Liberty's  beam  for  It 

Brightens  the  blue  I 
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Here's  to  the  whole  of  It — 
Stars,  atiipea.  and  pole  of  it. 
Body  and  soul  of  It, 
O,  and  the  roll  of  It, 

Sun  shining  through; 
Hearts  In  accord  for  It 
Swear  by  the  sword  for  It, 
Thanking  the  Lord  for  It, 

Red,  white,  and  blue! 


leading    RZA    STATES 

Minnesota  farmers  have  been  alert  to 
the  advantages  of  the  REA  program. 
Here  are  comparative  statistics  for  the 
leading  States: 


Rnral  Electrificatioii 


Bute 


Money 

loan«d 

by  REA 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  MacKINNON 

or  MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  IS.  1948 
Mr.  MacKinnon.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
rural  electrification  program  of  the  REA 
is  doing  more  to  raise  the  standard  of 
living  of  the  American  fanner,  his  wife 
and  family  than  any  other  program  of 
the  Federal  Government.  Because  of  the 
widespread  interest  and  participation  in 
this  program,  a  summary  of  REA's  de- 
velopment and  history  is  set  forth  with 
special  reference  to  Minnesota. 

It  was  in  1935  that  Congress  first  es- 
tablished the  REA  to  bring  electricity  to 
the  American  farm  family.  An  initial 
appropriation  of  $13,928,288  was  pro- 
vided and  the  agency  was  authorized  to 
lend  to  locally  organized  farm  groups  to 
assist  rural  electrification  projects.  Ex- 
cept for  the  war  years  when  materials 
were  scarce  the  sums  voted  by  Congress 
for  this  purpose  have  steadily  Increased. 

raMBNT    CONCKXSS    BEST    B£A    SXn>PORTER 

The  present  Congress  Is  the  staunchest 
supporter  of  REA  of  any  Congress  In  his- 
tory as  Is  attested  by  the  fact  that  it  has 
voted  more  money  for  REA  than  any 
previous  Congress,  in  fact,  more  than  the 
previous  four  Congresses.  In  2  years  the 
present  Congress  has  voted  $800,000,000 
which  is  42  percent  of  all  funds  voted  in 
the  15  years  of  REA's  history.  Here  are 
the  figures  since  the  beginning: 
REA  funds  voted  by  Congress 

1935-36 — •l^'  ®28,  288 

J937 46,500.000 

2033 mill— 30,  000,  000 

JJJ39 ""Ji _  140,000,000 

1940 "V.'S.'. 40,000,000 

1941         "... 100,000,000 

J942 100,000,000 

1943 .._  10,000.000 

1944 20,000.000 

1945 " 25,  000,  000 

194g" I 300,000.000 

1947 250,000.000 

1948           400.000,000 

1949"""""" 400.000.000 

Total —    1.875.428.288 

Out  Of  the  $1,875,000,000  total  appro- 
priations through  1949.  the  sum  of 
$1,068,436,162  had  been  loaned  as  of  June 
30,  1947.  to  local  power  associations  for 
distribution  lines,  generation,  transmis- 
sion and  consumer  faciUties.  These 
loans  have  provided  service  for  $1,843,351 
consumers.  According  to  latest  reports 
$94  747  414  of  the  principal  has  been  re- 
paid All  except  a  tiny  portion  of  the 
loans  are  up  to  date.  The  REA  repay- 
ment record  is  excellent. 


Texas 

Minnesota. 
Iowa 


$80. 518, 074 
63.317,301 
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$7,218,496  .16,604  1.54.640 
7.258,681  38,524;  91,510 
6.863.7W   36.026^90,074 
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Of  all  the  States  in  the  Union  only 
Texas  leads  Minnesota  in  the  number  of 
rural  consumers.     Only  Texas  has  re- 
ceived   more    money    from    REA    than 
MinnesoU.    Only  Texas  leads  Minnesota 
in  total  miles  of  rural   electric  power 
lines.    When  you  consider  that  Minneso- 
ta ha.s  a  population  of  2,792.300  and  an 
area  of  84,286  square  miles  and  Texas 
has  a  population  of  6,414,824  and  an 
area  of  265.896  square  miles— more  than 
twice  as  many  people  and  over  three 
times  the  area— the  comparison  is  not 
unfavorable  to  MinnesoU.    In  fact  only 
55.8  percent  of  Texas  farms  are  electri- 
fied   while    62.4   percent    of    Minnesota 
farms  are  electrified  and  Minnesota  leads 
aU  States  in  the  Nation— even  Texas— 
in  revenue  from  REA  operations.    REA 
has  done  pretty  well  by  Minnesota. 

KEA  nf  THIRD  MINNESOTA  DISTBICT 

In  the  Third  Congressional  District 
there  are  three  REA-financed  coopera- 
tives operating  power-distribution  lines. 
They  are  (1)  Anoka  County  Cooperative 
Light  and  Power  Association.  Anoka;  i2) 
Wright -Hennepin  Cooperative  Electric 
Association,  Maple  Lake,  and  (3)  P.  I.  C. 
K  Cooperative  Electric  Association,  Bra- 
ham.  Interesting  daU  on  the  these  as- 
sociations follows: 


Amount  o! 

REA  loans 

to  Feb. 

1,1947 

Miles  of 
lines  (es- 
timated) 

Farmers 

served, 

Dec.  1. 

1£46 

Ajiokft 

$1,219,000 
1,173,000 
2,(»«,000 

1,001 
1,132 
1,7!>7 

2.534 

Wripht-Hennepin.. 
P.  1.  C.  K 

2,608 
2,333 

Total 

6,028,000 

3.920 

7,475 

The  foregoing  data  was  recently  fur 
nished  by  the  REA  Administrator  who 
also  stated: 

Each  of  these  cooperativea  haa  approved 
REA  loans  available  to  extend  service  to  un- 
served rural  consumers  in  the  Third  Con- 
gressional District.  These  lines  will  be  built 
as  rapidly  as  materials  can  be  obtained. 

NTW  BEA  PHOJECT 

The  most  recent  REA  loan  in  the  Third 
Congressional  District  was  authorized  on 
March  30. 1948,  to  the  Anoka  County  Co- 
operative light  &  Power  Association  of 
Anoka.  The  authorized  loan  was  $2.- 
340  000  to  finance  410  miles  of  power 
lines  to  furnish  electricity  to  1,021  rural 
customers.  With  the  loan  it  is  proposed 
to  erect  power  lines  and  build  the  first 
unit  of  a  steam  generating  plant.  Latest 
Information  from  the  Anoka  Coimty  Co- 
operative reports  3.400  consumers. 

Continuing  the  sound  development  of 
REA  will  do  much  to  improve  farm 
living. 


Americans  Demand  Low  Rent  Public 
Housing — Action  I 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  UNE 

or  MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  IS,  1948 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  housing 
shortage— and  the  high  cost  of  living- 
are  the  two  outstanding  issues  on  which 
the  public  looks  to  this  Congress  for  the 
right  answers. 

On  November  2,  1948,  they  will  retire 
from  the  public  service,  those  members    , 
of  this  House  who  have  obstructed  or 
evaded  the  job  of  finding  solutions  to 
these  pressing  problems. 

And  rightly  so. 

Hearings  on  housing  have,  been  goin? 
on  for  so  long  that  they  have  every 
appearance  of  being  filibuster  in  disguise. 
But  the  people  are  not  deceived  by  par- 
liamentary maneuvers.  They  want 
laws,  in  operation,  which  wUl  stimulate 
building.  They  want  to  see  more  ade- 
quate housing  for  our  farmers.  They 
want  to  see  the  rat-hole  slums  of  Amer- 
ica torn  down.  For  the  millions  of  fam- 
ilies who  are  doubled  up  because  they 
cannot  buy,  buUd,  or  even  rent  decent 
accommodation,  they  insist  on  public 

housing. 

This  being  election  year  it  is  possible 
that  those  who  secretly  oppose  these 
remedies  because  they  run  counter  to  the 
wishes  of  privileged  interests  will  permit 
some  mumbo-jumbo  of  a  bill  with  the 
word  housing  attached  to  it  to  pass. 

They  think  that  a  word  will  substitute 
for  reality.  They  hope,  in  this  manner, 
to  give  profiteering  service  to  the  real- 
estate  lobby— while  they  fool  the  public 
with  lip  service. 

Such  tactics  seriously  imderestimate 
the  gravity  of  the  problem. 

The  people  know  that  any  alleged 
housing  bill  that  is  stripped  of  its  public 
housing  minority  provisions  will  not  put 
a  roof  over  the  heads  of  those  who  are 
most  in  need  of  adequate  shelter. 

The  people  are  getting  fed  up  with 
those  who  are  forever  shouting  about 
the  dangers  on  the  international  scene, 
as  if  to  distract  the  pubUc's  attention 
away  from  dangers  which  also  exist  on 
the  home  front. 

The  deplorable  housing  situation  is 
one  of  these  dangers. 

It  is  not  enough  to  hope  that  the  short- 
age will  be  taken  care  of,  somehow. 
Blind  faith  that  the  old,  established  pro- 
cedures will  see  us  through  this  muddle 
will  not  bring  these  good  works  into 

being. 

We  have  had  too  much  bungling  drift 
on  this  problem,  when  we  should  have 
had  positive  and  realistic  action. 

Even  though  this  is  the  last  regularly 
scheduled  week  of  the  Eightieth  Con- 
gress, it  is  not  too  late  to  make  up  for 
past  delays  and  put  through  a  bold  and 
courageous  program  which  will  bring 
some  measure  of  relief  to  the  people.  In 
doing  so  we  shall  prove  that  this  repre- 
sentative body  can  cope  with  the  prob- 
lems of  our  times,  and  Is  not  paralyzed 
by  disunity  and  red  tape. 


?  ' 
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Thii  Is  June  1948.  The  Eighty-first 
Congiess  will  not  meet  until  January 
1949 

Thi !  Is  too  long  a  period  for  the  people 
to  be  without  representation.  By  that 
time,  many  will  have  suffered  the  addi- 
tions distress  of  another  winter  without 
decen ;  shelter. 

Put  lie  housing,  as  a  part  of  the  general 
housi  ig  problem,  is  definitely  our  re- 
spons  bility.  and  should  be  authorized 
this  V  eek.  If  certain  elements  block  its 
passa  {e.  the  next  6  months  during  which 
»  Stat  might  have  been  made  will  be 
lost.  If  the  door  is  closed  on  the  public's 
dema  id  that  we  meet  this  housing  crisis 
those  responsible  for  it  will  deservedly 
pay  t  le  piper. 

Th(i  T-E-W  housing  bUl  passed  by  the 
Senaie  calls  for  the  construction  of  15,- 
000  0(0  homes  in  10  years,  including 
500. Oi  0  low-cost  units  financed  by  the 
Gove  nment. 

More  than  90  percent  of  the  program 
will  le  in  the  hands  of  private  builders, 
than  :s  to  a  shot-in-the-arm  from  Ihe 
Unitrd  States  Treasury  by  way  of  the 
taxpi  lyers. 

And  yet  these  private  builders  clamor 
against  the  less  than  10  percent  quota 
for  jubllc  housing,  weeping  crocodile 
tears  for  the  renters  of  .such  units  be- 
caus(  "they  can  never  hope  to  own  a 
hom(  of  their  own." 

Th  s  in  the  face  of  private  industry's 
failu«  to  provide  them  with  adequate 
hous  ng  at  rentals — not  purchases — 
whlc  1  they  can  afford  to  pay. 

T^  e  truth  is  that  public  housing  is  in- 
tend ;d  to  take  care  of  elemental  needs 
only  Renters  of  such  units  will  rush  to 
buy  lomes  of  their  own  if  the  construc- 
tion Industry  ever  wakes  up.  modernizes 
its  pi  ocedures  and  offers  homes  at  prices 
Uuttjare  reasonably  within  reach  of  In- 
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nwhlle  we  cannot  stand  by  and 
those  in  the  lower-income  group  to 
becaiise  of  the  shortcomings  of 
4te  builders, 
vate  housing  being  built  today  does 
neet  the  problem.    It  provides  ac- 
ions  only  for  those  families  in 
4pper  Income  brackets.     E>uring  the 
in  which  the  United  States  Sen- 
held  hearings  on  the  housing  sit- 
uatidn.  private  enterprise  has  not  offered 
workable  plan  to  provide  minimum 
adeqiate  housing  for  families  of  low  in- 
comT living  in  substandard  facilities. 

le  opponents  of  the  Senate  bill 
mairitam  that  no  Government  aid  is  re- 
qulnd  for  the  proper  housing  of  low- 
incojne  families  and  that  private  enter- 
can  supply  the  entire  housing  needs 
country.  The  number  of  doubled- 
fkmilies  and  the  persistence  of  slums 
whlfvi  menace  the  health,  safety,  and 
of  millions  is  plain  and  ugly  evi- 
that  private  enterprise  is  not  doing 
ob.  Any  attempts  to  gloss  over  this 
situition  will  not  stand  up  to  scrutiny, 
wlhile  we  are  genuinely  concerned 
t  the  threat  of  communism,  and  are 
spolding  billions  abroad  to  enable  other 
countries  to  earn  a  standard  of  living 
which  will  make  them  prefer  it  to  the 
falsi '  promises  of  communism,  let  us  not 
oveqlook  a  weakness  in  our  own  nation. 
THK  carncAL  housing  situation 

character  of  family  life,  the  condi- 
under  which  our  children  grow  up 


the 


and  assume  the  obligations  of  citizenship, 
and  the  general  attitude  of  the  people 
toward  their  system  of  goveriunent  are 
determined  by  the  character  of  the  home 
and  the  environment  in  which  they  live. 

The  Senate  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency  took  cognizance  of  this  in  its 
report  where  it  stated: 

The  committee  Is  convinced  that  we  must 
take  the  measures  which  are  necessary,  not 
only  to  meet  the  housing  needs  of  our  ex- 
panding population  but  also  to  replace  the 
backlog  of  bad  housing  within  the  foresee- 
able future.  The  committee  Is  convinced 
that  we  cannot  safely  face  the  dlfBcult  years 
to  come,  with  the  burden  of  hardship  and 
discontent  which  unsatisfactory  bousing  Im- 
poses upon  the  people  and  that  those 
conditions  can  no  longer  be  accepted  as 
unavoidable. 

The  final  majority  report  of  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Housing,  submitted  on 
March  15.  1948.  stated: 

It  Is  a  matter  of  common  knowledge  that 
minions  of  American  families  are  forced  to 
live  In  slum  dwellings  which  constitute  a 
menace  to  health,  safety,  and  decency,  and 
which  are  particularly  Injurious  to  chil- 
dren brought  up  under  such  adverse  con- 
ditions. The  committee  has  heard  an  abun- 
dance of  testimony  In  cities  all  over  the  Na- 
tion that  the  removal  of  families  from  the 
slums  and  their  rehousing  In  decent  dwell- 
ings at  rents  they  can  afford  Is  one  of  the 
most  pressing  problems  confronting  the  Na- 
tion. 

The  wide  disparity  between  the  rents 
which  low-Income  families  can  pay  and  the 
prices  at  which  private  enterprise  can  sup- 
ply decent  housing,  either  new  or  second- 
hand. Is  so  great  that  public  aid  must  be 
made  available  If  these  families  are  to  be 
decently  housed. 

The  report  concludes: 

Only  the  low-rent  publlc-hotislng  form- 
ula. Involving  annual  Federal  subsidies  and 
local  tax  exemption,  would  reduce  rents 
sufficiently  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the 
average  family  In  the  lowest  Income  third. 

No  one  thought  that  a  bill  providing 
even  for  a  small  measure  of  public  hous- 
ing would  ever  escape  from  the  House 
Banking  Committee. 

Several  Republicans  with  a  conscience 
joined  the  Democratic  minority  to  rein- 
state the  public  housing  provisions  of 
the  Taft-Ellender-Wagner  bill  by  a  vote 
of  14  to  13. 

V/e  do  not  want  meaningless  planks 
on  housing  in  the  platforms  of  the  Dem- 
ocratic and  Republican  Parties  when 
they  assemble  in  political  convention 
within  the  next  30  days. 

We  want  the  opportunity  to  vote,  as 
representatives  of  the  people,  for  a  bill 
with  public -housing  provisions,  this  week. 

We  want  to  get  on  with  our  joo  of  serv- 
ing the  American  public. 


Moadt-NixoD  Bill 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

or   NEW   TO«K 

IN  THK  HOUSE  OF  REPRBSKNTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  IS.  1948 

Mr,  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  R«c- 
ORO.  I  include  an  article  I  wrote  on  the 


Mundt-Nixon  bill,  which  appeared  in  thl 
Brooklyn  (N.  Y.)  Eagle  on  Sunday.  Jum 
13, 1948: 

RrptiscNTATTvi  MuLTn  Explains  Objections 
TO  MtTNiiT-NixoN  Bill 

(This  Is  another  In  a  series  of  articles 
written  by  Members  of  the  Brooklyn  delega- 
tion to  Congress.  Representatives  are  asked 
to  discuss  vital  issues  under  debate  in  Wash- 
ington. Each  selecU  his  own  subject  and 
treats  It  as  he  wishes.) 

(By    Representative    Abkaham     i.    McLTca, 
Fourteenth   Congressional   District) 

Few  people  find  fault  with  the  purpose  of 
the  Mundt-Nlxon  bill  With  few  exceptions, 
the  difference  of  opinion  Is  not  in  objective, 
but  In  the  method  of  attainment  thereof. 

The  bill  properly  defines  the  alms  of  com- 
munism (not  the  economic  theories  of  co- 
operative movements,  but  the  Soviet  political 
Ideology  of  a  t3rrannlcal  dictatorship)  as  an 
attempt  to  enslave  the  world  and  to  sub- 
jugate all  of  Its  people  by  any  and  all  means, 
fair  or  foul,  as  CommunlsU  deem  expe- 
dient. 

No  freedom-loving  person  objects  to  the 
declaration  of  principles  there  set  forth. 

at  whom  is  the  bill  aimeo? 

William  Foster,  president  of  the  Commu- 
nist Party  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
says  It  has  only  15  000  members.  The  FBI 
and  the  Un-American  Activities  Committee 
say  there  are  75.000  avowed  members.  The 
committee  estimates  the  number  of  fellov 
travelers  at  750.000.  The  maximum  number 
of  votes  they  ever  corralled  In  a  national 
election  was  102.801  In  1936  for  William  Z. 
Foster.  In  1940  their  candidate.  Earl  Brow- 
der.  received  only  46.251  Let  us  assume 
they  can  muster  1.500.000  voters.  (I  pur- 
posely exaggerate  the  figure  to  about  double 
the  estimates  of  the  bitterest  opponents  of 
communism.) 

In  thU  country  of  almost  150.000.000  peo- 
ple, this  year  will  find  90.000.000  qualified 
voters,  and  we  can  be  sure  at  least  60.000.000 
to  70,000.000  of  them  will  vote. 

Therefore  this  bill  Is  aimed  at  a  very  small 
percentage  of  our  people.  If  there  Is  any  pos- 
sibility of  It  affecting  adversely  our  basic 
American  rights,  we  must  look  for  a  better 
way  of  combating  the  poisonous  mouthlngs 
of  this  small  but  militant  group. 

In  addition  to  a  large  Federal  military 
force,  every  State  has  a  substantial  mtlltla 
able  to  protect  \u  against  internal  disorders. 
Vigorous  enforcement  of  our  State  and  Fed- 
eral statutes  (we  have  27  Federal  statutes 
alone)   will  keep  them  In  their  place. 

HOW    TO    DKIXAT    communism? 

Spreading  of  Americanism  by  teaching  and 
practice  can  more  effectually  defeat  this 
foreign  Ideology. 

Nevertheless,  my  antipathy  to  commu- 
nism Is  so  deep-seated  that  I  favor  and  would 
support  a  constitutional  amendment  to  out- 
law It.  But  nothing  short  of  such  an  amend- 
ment can  do. 

There  la  no  doubt  (despite  the  sponsors' 
protestation  to  the  contrary)  that  this  bill 
does  outlaw  communism. 

The  bill,  however.  In  an  effort  to  disguise 
that  purpose  and  In  order  to  evade  the  con- 
stitutional restrictions  against  It,  declares 
persons  and  organizations  guilty  by  legisla- 
tive flat  and  directs  the  Attorney  General 
to  so  find.  The  penalties  that  flow  from  the 
Attorney  General's  findings  are  severe  and 
onerous  The  only  review  by  any  court  la 
to  determine  whether  the  Attorney  General 
proceeded  In  the  manner  provided.  The  At- 
torney General  and  not  the  court  or  a  Jury 
win  determine  the  facts  conclusively  against 
any  review. 

hits    WALLACE    BACKXM 

Like  It  or  not.  some  unions  are  openly  sup- 
porting Wallace  and  his  organization. 

Under  section  3.  subdivision  3,  the  Wallace 
third  party  movement  Is  a  Communist  po- 
litical organization. 
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Under  section  S,  subdivision  4.  a  "Com- 
munist front  organization"  is  one  with  re- 
spect to  which  wme  or  all  oX  the  following 
considerations  give  rise  to  the  reasonable 
conclusion  "that  lu  views  and  policies  are  in 
general  adopted  and  advanced  because  such 
views  and  policies  are  those  of  a  Communist 
poUUcal  organization." 

union  membebs  in  pbxil 

The  Innocent,  decent  American  members 
of  these  misguided  unions  have  no  redr«M 
and  no  means  of  protection. 

They  are  labeled  members  of  Communist- 
front  organizations  and  given  no  oKwrtunlty 
to  clean  house. 

For  Instance,  there  Is  at  least  one  union 
made  up  of  Government  employees,  a  large 
number  of  whom  are  supporting  Wallace. 
Thirty  days  after  the  enactment  of  this  bill 
every  member  will  lose  his  job,  no  matter 
how  hard  he  may  be  fighting  within  his  union 
to  rid  It  of  Wallace  supporters.  CommunlsU 
and  fellow  travelers. 

My  constltuenu  can  rest  assured  that, 
despite  my  opposition  to  the  bill.  I  will  con- 
tinue In  the  forefront  of  the  fight  against 
communUm.  It  will  be  carried  on,  however, 
with  the  utmost  respect  for  our  BUI  of  RlghU, 
a  Bill  of  Rights  so  eternally  fine  that  It  has 
been  Incorporated  In  the  Charter  of  the 
United  Nations  and  on  May  2.  1948,  at  Bo- 
goU.  was  made  a  part  of  the  21 -nation  agree- 
ment entered  into  at  the  Ninth  International 
Conference  of  American  States. 

Many  of  the  Members  of  Congress.  Includ- 
ing myself,  tried  to  Improve  the  bill  by 
amendment.  All  our  amendments  were  voted 
down  because  the  committee  In  charge  of  this 
bill  was  Insistent  upon  having  It  In  the  form 
they  presented  It  and  they  would  permit 
no  changes,  despite  the  fact  that  the  bill  In 
the  form  submitted  to  the  House  was  never 
considered  at  a  single  public  hearing.  I  hope 
that  the  Senate  committee  will  not  t>e  badg- 
ered by  the  Communist  opponents  of  this 
bill  Into  approving  this  bill  to  show  how  anti- 
Communist  the  committee  can  be.  No  haste 
Is  needed  In  the  enactment  of  this  leglsla- 
tton.  It  should  be  carefully  and  thoroughly 
considered. 


GO\'EXNMZNT    CONTBOLS    DAILY    LITB 

They  become  dependent  upon  decisions  of 
men  In  government  as  to  where  they  shall 
work,  what  they  shall  earn,  what  they  shall 
produce,  where  they  may  live,  and  what  they 
may  buy. 

When  economic  liberties  vanish,  social  and 
civil  liberties  cannot  long  endure. 

This  analysis  does  not  mean  there  should 
never  be  any  government  ownership  or  so- 
cialism. There  are  great  resources,  such  as 
major  rivers  and  atomic  energy,  that  can  best 
be  developed  under  the  direct  hand  of  gov- 
ernment on  behalf  of  the  people.  There  are 
public  facilities  and  conveniences,  such  as 
postal  service  and  water,  that  can  best  be 
a  part  of  the  direct  service  of  government. 
There  are  situations  In  which  abuses  of  cap- 
ital or  shortcomings  In  private  ownership 
can  from  a  practical  standpoint  best  be  cor- 
rected by  direct  governmental  operation. 
Governments  which  Uke  steps  of  this  kind 
for  special  reasons  should  not  be  called  so- 
cialist. In  fact  the  only  completely  socialist 
economies  that  exist  in  the  world  today  are 
Russia  and  Yugoslavia. 

intention  is  ket 
The  key  question  Is  the  direction  and  In- 
tention of  the  Government.     The  objective 
should  be  that  the  predominant  production 
and  distribution  should  be  In  private  hands. 
The  greater  the  percentage  is  private,  the 
stronger  is  the  assurance  of  freedom  and  high 
productlop.     Curbs  do  not  need  to  be  placed 
upon  the  extremes  of  selfishness.     In  many 
countries  land  reforms  are  overdue  and  mo- 
nopolies need  to  be  broken.     But  It  must  be 
clear  that  we  t)elleve  that  complete  sociali- 
zation of  an  economy,  the  bringing  into  con- 
trol by  government  of  production  and  dis- 
tribution of  a  Nation's  goods,  results  In  low 
production  and  poor  standards  of  living  and 
the  loss  of  liberties.    Such  a  course  by  oth- 
ers puts  an  Impossible  strain  and  demand 
upon  the  cotmtry's  capacity  for  foreign  aid. 
It  is  vital  that  with  understanding  and 
patience  In  connection  with  a  generous  pro- 
gram of  aid  to  other  nations  we  endeav  jr  to 
dissuade  them  not  to  make  the  mistake  of 
moving    Into    completely    socialized    econ- 
omies. 


Tke  ErH  of  Socialiim:  "When  the  Tlieory 
of  Socialism  Is  Placed  Into  PracHce  It 
Becomes  a  Totalitarian  Economic  Con- 
trol in  Fact" — Stassen 


decision.  14  to  13.  There  Is  still  no  certainty 
of  a  vote  In  the  House  this  week.  But.  at 
any  rate.  It  Is  encouraging  that  conscience, 
or  perhaps  merely  political  awareness,  ha« 
come  awake. 

There  seems  little  doubt  that  the  lobbying, 
ca  the  testimony  In  open  hearings,  of  some 
real -estate  and  business  Interests  has  suc- 
ceeded In  turning  many  House  Members 
against  public  slum-clearing,  low-rent  hous- 
ing. Representative  Wolcott  has  called  such 
housing  socialistic.  We  find  ourselves  un- 
moved by  the  anxieties  that  this  warning  is 
Intended  to  produce.  We  are  convinced  the 
surest  safeguard  for  our  traditional  way  of 
life  lies  In  seeing  to  it  that  the  American 
family  has  a  decent  place  to  live. 

It  Is  beyond  our  means  to  provide  at  once 
low-rent,  subsidized  housing  for  all  who  need 
it.  But  we  can,  at  least,  through  the  public 
housing  provisions  of  the  Taft-Ellender- 
Wagner  bill  and  other  features  that  promise 
substantial  encouragement  to  private  build- 
ing demonstrate  our  good  faith.  Without 
that  demonstration  of  good  faith  Congress' 
prolonged  investigation  of  the  housing  short- 
age and  any  Republican  platform  plank  on 
housing  will  become  a  hollow  mockery.  For 
the  Republicans  to  fail  to  pass  an  adequate 
bousing  bill  now.  after  all  the  talking  done 
about  housing,  is  to  hand  to  the  opposl^n 
in  the  coming  campaign  one  of  Its  most  dam- 
aging political  weapons.  We  are  hopeful,  of 
course,  that  they  will  l>e  moved  to  action  by 
more  lofty  ptirposes. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  MacKINNON 

or   MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  15.  1948 

Mr.  MacKinnon.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  I  In- 
clude an  excerpt  from  the  speech  de- 
livered by  former  Governor  Stassen,  of 
Minnesota,  at  Phfladelphla.  Pa.,  on  June 
1.  1948.  The  Included  remarks  contain 
the  best  analysis  of  the  fundamental 
evils  of  socialism  that  has  come  to  my 
attention. 

The  Evil  of  Socialism — Excerpt  Fvom  Speech 
OF  How.  Habold  E.  Stassen 

Socialism  Is  an  economic  system  under 
which  the  means  of  production  and  distri- 
bution are  owned  and  controlled  by  the 
state.  Classic  socialism  sounded  fine.  But 
when  the  socUllst  economy  theory  Is  placed 
into  practice  it  becomes  a  totalitarian  eco- 
nomic control  In  fact.  Men  lose  their  free- 
dom to  work,  to  earn,  to  Invest,  to  buy.  to 
■ell,  and  to  produce. 


Taft-Ellender-Wapier  Housing  Bill 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  F.  KENNEDY 

or  MASSACHTJsrrrs 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  15,  1948 
Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  editorial  from 
the  New  York  Times  of  Sunday,  June  13, 
1948,  calling  for  the  immediate  passage 
of  the  Taft-Ellender-Wagner  bill: 

HO  TIME  FOB  HOUSING? 

The  hotir  is  late  in  Congress.  Important 
matters  crowd  the  calendar.  Some  bills  will 
obviously  fall  by  the  wayside.  Yet  we  can- 
not believe  that  Members  of  Congress  will 
be  willing  to  return  to  their  constituents  and 
say  that  there  was  not  time  to  pass  a  housing 
bUl. 

Something  of  the  political  urgency  In  this 
Issue  must  have  been  at  work  In  the  minds  of 
members  of  the  House  Banking  Committee, 
we  believe,  when,  to  the  considerable  surprise 
of  some  House  Members,  there  was  a  sudden 
■witch  of  sentiment  that  overrode  the  wlshe* 
of  the  chairman.  Representative  WoLCorr, 
Republican,  of  Michigan,  and  reinstated  pub- 
lic-housing provisions  of  the  Taft-Ellender- 
Wagner  bill.    The  victory  was  by  a  hairline 


Address  by  President  Demanding  Congress 
Action  on  Eight  Projects 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRANK  BUCHANAN 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  15.  1948 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  imder 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
RicoRD,  I  wish  to  Include  the  address  of 
President  Truman  demanding  Congress 
action  on  eight  projects,  delivered  before 
the  Greater  Los  Angeles  Press  Club,  and 
printed  in  the  New  York  Times  of  Tues- 
day, June  15,  1948: 

AMMtiss  OF  President  Demanding  Congeess 
Action  on  Eight  Projects 
(Following  is  the  text  of  President  Tru- 
man's address  before  the  Greater  Los  Angeles 
Press  Club  yesterday  as  recorded  and  tran- 
scribed by  the  New  York  Times:) 

This  has  been  a  most  rousing  welcome  in 
this  great  city  In  southern  CaUfornla.  The 
mayor  of  Omaha  told  me  that  the  greatest 
crowd  that  had  ever  been  on  the  streets  of 
Omaha  was  there  to  see  me  at  that  great  city. 
At  Butte,  Mont.,  there  were  more  people  In 
the  arena  ttian  live  In  Butte.  I  think  they 
must  have  come  from  miles  around  in  order 
to  see  what  I  looked  like  and  hear  what  I  had 
to  say.  At  Spokane,  Wash.,  early  In  the 
morning,  there  were  about  2  acres  of  people 
downtown  in  a  park  In  the  center  of  town. 
In  Seattle,  the  greatest  reception  they  said 
that  anybody  had  ever  received  In  that  great 
city.  Ban  Francisco,  the  same  way.  And 
here  you  top  them  all. 

The  reason  I  make  that  reference.  It  wuM 
said  over  the  radio  the  other  night  by  a 
Member  of  the  Senate  that  I  was  stopping  at 
the  whistling  stops  and  misinforming  the 
people  about  the  situation. .  Los  Angeles  is 
the  biggest  whistling  stop  at  which  I  have 
been. 
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been  trying  to  speak  on  tlie  Usuea 

trip  which  are  before  the  country. 

my    privilege    as    President    of    the 

States.     I  have  a  rtght  and  a  duty  to 

th«  people  what  I  believe  Is  good  for 

ntry.     And   I  took   this  opportunity 

Congress  adjourned,  because  I  think 

are  some  things  the  Conirresa  has  not 

that   they  should   have   done.     And   I 

wanted  to  give  them  an  opportunity  to  And 

bat  the  people  think  of  those  things 

:hey  have  not  done.     Therefore,  I  took 

rip  before  the  Congress  adjourned  In 

that  they  may  have  that  opportunity 

I  sincerely   hope   that   they'll   take 

a^tage  of  that   opportunity.     They  still 

time  and  If   they  haven't  time  they 

to  take  it. 
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should  pass  laws  for  the  benefit  of 

e    people.    In    my    opinion,    and    they 

pass  these  laws  to  meet  the  situations 

which  we  are  faced.     And  we  are  faced 

some  very  serlovis  situations. 

I  think,  that  is  most  important  and 

to  everyone  la  prices.     Prices  have 

on  the  skyrocket  ever  since  July  1948, 

the  price-control  law  was  repealed  by 

ing  me  with  an  Impossible  law  wh!ch 

to  s^gn  t>ecause  I  had  vetoed  one  Just 

on  the  30th  of  June.     I  had  to  take 

of  July  31  or  have  none.     And  I  said 

time  that  it  was  worse  than  none  and 

u4ned  cut  to  be  just  that. 

the  price  Inde.x,  which  is  made  by  the 

of   Labor   Statistics   and   on   which 

eryfine  In  the  ccun-ry  relies  for  the  sltu- 

in  the  price  set-up,  at  the  time  that 

price   controls   were   released,   was   In 

Neighborhood   of   130  or   133.     Immedl* 

after  those  price  controls  were  released 

jrlce  Index  went  up  20  points.     And  it 

n   steadily   climbing   ever   since.     It 

itanda  In  the  neighborhood  of  172  and 
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anted  the  record  to  be  entirely  clear. 


t  means  that  costs  of  everything  that 

Have  to  have — food,  clothing,  everything 

you  have  to  buy — have  gone  up  almost 

percent.     That    means    tha:    the    dollar 

raa  worth  a  dollar  at  133  is  worth  about 

iwnts  at  the  present  time. 

tLMCALLB    10-POlNT    PtOTOSAL 


.  in  September  194S.  In  my  message  to 

Congress  which  stated  the  21  points  on 

I  had  proposed  to  stand  as  President. 

for  an  extension  of  the  price-control 

i^hlch  expired  on  June  30.  194Q.     In  the 

on  the  State  of  the  Union  In  Janu- 

I  made  the  same  request.     In  May 

I  made  the  same  request.    I  got  noth> 

I   got   a  law   that   was   no   good.     It 

t  work.     I  called  a  special  session  of 

Congress    in    November    1947.     In    the 

.  in  the  meaaaft  on  the  state  of 

Ckilon.  I  told  the  Coo^wa  what  the  state 

price  situation  was  at  that  time. 

November   1947.  when  the  special  see- 

^  ras  called.  I  set  out  a  10-polnt  program 

I  asked  the  Congreaa  to  give  me  to 

the  situation  with  which  we  were  faced 

to  prices  and  commodities.     It  Is 

object  of  the  price-control  law  In  war- 

:o  protect  the  consumer.    It  was  a  con- 

s  price-control   law. 

Eightieth    Congress    has    said    that 
would  adjust  themaelves.     Well,  the 
have  adjusted  themselves  and  are  ad- 
themselves  and  almost  flown  off  the 
adjusting  themselves  in  favor  of  the 
who  controls  the  goods — and  the  con- 
pays  through  the  nose, 
that  situation  has  not  been  met.    We 
have  a  stand-by  price-control  law  to 
into  effect  when  it  is  necessary,  and 
decesaary  right  now  and  we  should  have 
al^ocatlona  law  which  would  allow  the 
of  scarce  materials  into  the  chan- 
vhere  they  would  do  the  most  good. 
s  been  dona  about  that  situation.    I 
dope  the  Congress  will  act. 


Now,  the  next  thing  In  which  you  art  vital- 
ly interested  down  here,  and  every  great 
city  in  the  country  is  vitally  Interested,  la 
housing.  Four  years  ago.  while  I  was  In 
the  Senate,  the  Senate  passed  a  bill  called 
the  Wagner-Ellender-Taft  housing  bill. 
That  bill  died  In  the  House.  Efforts  have  con- 
tinually been  made  ever  since  that  time  to 
pass  that  bill.  And  the  fundamental  thing 
in  that  bill  is  a  Federal  low-cost  housing 
program.  That's  a  low-cost  rental-housing 
program.  Had  that  bill  been  passed  4  years 
ago.  or  2  years  ago,  or  1  year  ago,  we  would 
be  beginning  to  get  some  benefit  from  It  now. 

This  city,  I  think,  understands  the  botu- 
ing  shortage  better  than  the  Congress  dees. 
While  I  waa  here  diiring  wartime  you  had 
an  Immense  housing  shortage.  The  mayor 
tells  me  that  the  situation  has  not  improved 
because  every  GI  who  was  trained  in  this 
part  of  the  world  wants  to  come  back  here 
and  live 

The  Taft-Ellender-Wagner  bill— see.  they 
reversed  It  In  this  Eightieth  Congress — has 
passed  the  Senate  and  is  now  pending  in 
the  House.  It  would  still  be  helpful  if  the 
House  would  pass  that  bill.  The  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency 
in  the  House  has  been  sitting  on  that  bill. 
But  the  other  day  he  got  the  surprise  of  his 
lifetime.  The  committee  took  the  bit  in 
the  teeth  and  11  Democrats  and  3  Repub- 
Ucaiu  voted  that  bill  out  to  the  calendar 
of  the  House  by  a  vote  of  14  to  13.  Eleven 
DemocraU  and  three  Republlcaua  voted  that 
bill  out. 

DOtrSTS    ACTION    OM    ROt;SINC 

Now.  It  Is  necessary  under  the  House  rales 
that  a  rule  be  made  so  that  that  bill  may 
be  debated  on  the  floor  of  the  House  and 
passed.  The  Rules  Committee  new  can 
roost  on  that  bill  until  the  Congress  ad- 
journs unless  the  people  of  the  United  Statea 
wake  up  and  do  something  about  it  and 
force  action.  The  chairman  of  the  Rules 
Committee  is  a  little  bit  tougher  than  the 
chairman  of  the  Banking  and  Currency  Com- 
mittee, so  I  doubt  very  much  whether  well 
get  action,  but  the  Congress  ought  to  stay 
in  session  until  we  get  action  on  the  housing 
bill. 

It's  vitally  important  to  the  welfare  of 
this  country  that  we  have  proper  housing — 
proper  housing  at  a  cost  at  which  men  and 
women  can  afford  to  live  in  the  ho\ises.  At 
a  cost  which  will  not  take  everything  that 
tht«e  GIs  have.  At  a  cost  which  would  be 
easy  on  the  people  who  have  to  pay  the  bill. 
1  think  the  Wagner  ( Taft-Ellender-Wagner  > 
bill  would  In  all  probability  help  to  meet 
that  situation.  I  sincerely  hope  something 
will  be  done  about  It. 

Now  I  have  another  subject  In  which  you 
are  vitally  Interested  and  which  I  have  been 
discussing  on  this  trip  and  that  la  the  labor 
situation. 

The  Republican  platform  of  1944.  in  bold, 
broad  type,  made  the  statement  that  they 
would  build  up  a  real  Labor  Department. 
That  they  would  strengthen  the  Labor  De- 
partment. Tou  know  what  they  have  done 
to  the  Labor  Department?  They  have  prac- 
tically abolUhed  the  Labor  Department. 
They  have  practically  put  the  Latx>r  Depart- 
ment out  of  business.  Not  by  proper  legis- 
lation but  by  choking  It  to  death  with  ap- 
propriations that  are  not  sufficient. 

The  last  great  contribution  that  this 
Eightieth  Congress  made  to  the  Labor  De- 
partment was  to  so  choke  off  the  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics  that  It  is  Impossible  for 
them  to  act.  And  every  business,  every 
branch  of  the  Government,  is  dependent 
upon  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  to  find 
out  Jiist  exactly  what's  happening  in  prices 
and  in  the  labor  market,  and  in  everything 
else  that  goes  on  where  statistics  are  needed. 
Tou  see.  they  were  not  satisfied  with  taking 
the  Ud  off  the  prices  and  letting  them  go  at 
a  mlle-a-mlnute  rate.  They  want  to  Jerk 
the  speedometer  out  of  the  car  so  you  can't 


•e«  how  fast  ycu  are  going  to  the  dickens 
and  to  Inflation. 

m»s  ■ZBTm.T  LABoa  DiPASTunrr 
The  last  great  effort  they  have  made  on 
the  Labor  Department  la  to  take  the  United 
States  Employment  Service  out  of  the  Labor 
Department.  They  have  alreedy  taken  the 
Conciliation  Service  cut  of  the  Labor  Depart- 
ment and  I'm  sajrlng  to  you  that  I  think 
the  Labor  Department  Is  one  of  the  most 
Important  and  necessary  department*  of  this 
Government  and  I  think  the  Congress  ought 
to  study  this  situation  and  take  the  neces- 
sary action  to  restore  the  Labor  Department 
to  the  department  which  I  had  built  up  in 
the  first  2  years  I  took  over.  The  Labor 
Department  suffered  during  the  war.  It  nec- 
essarily had  to  suffer  during  the  war  on  ac- 
count of  the  special  agencies  which  went 
to  work  during  the  war.  I  have  been  trying 
to  restore  that  Labor  Department  to  its  pre- 
war height.  That  is  what  ought  to  happen. 
I  think  Congress  ou^ht  to  take  some  action 
on  that  before  they  quit. 

Now  then,  the  Congress  In  their  Repub- 
lican platform  waa  very  much  Interested 
In  social  sectirlty.  I've  been  asking  the  Con- 
greaa to  broaden  the  base  of  social  sectirlty 
so  more  people  could  benefit  from  the  Social 
Security  Act — so  that  more  people  could  get 
the  beneflt  of  employment  Insurance  and 
help  to  pay  It  while  they  worked,  so  that 
when  they  are  out  of  work  they  11  be  con- 
trlbutlag  to  their  support  when  they  are 
out  of  work  and  will  not  have  to  go  on  relief. 
"Tiow.  do  you  know  how  Congress  has  broad- 
ened the  base  of  social  security?  They've 
Just  taken  750,000  people  off  social  security 
and  sent  me  a  bill  to  that  effect  and  tied  a 
rider  onto  it  Increasing  the  old-age  assist- 
ance, hoping  I'd  take  that  bait  and  let  them 
get  away  with  tearing  up  social  security.  I 
didn't  do  It.  I  vetoed  that  bill  this  morn- 
ing. I've  told  the  Congress  that  if  they 
would  pass  the  bill  in  the  proper  form  Id 
be  happy  to  sign  It.  and  they  have  plenty 
of  time  to  pass  It  In  the  proper  form— don't 
think  they  haven't. 

Now,  I  have  had  a  health  program.  I  sent 
the   Congress   a  special   mes.«age   on    health. 

•  •     •     On   health   and   health   insurance. 

•  •  •  And  they  have  had  plenty  of  time. 
There  were  hearings  on  that  •  •  •  to 
debate  It  •  •  •  to  go  into  it  and  they 
have  done  nothing  about  It.  Now,  the  health 
of  this  Nation  Is  the  foundation  on  which 
the  Nation  Is  built  I've  made  a  personal 
study  of  that  situation.  We've  got  a  heatlh 
and  accident  situation  In  this  country  that 
is  the  most  disgraceful  of  any  country  in  the 
world. 

There  are  only  two  classes  of  people  who 
can  get  the  proper  medical  care  nowadays, 
and  that  Is  the  Indigent  and  the  very  rich. 
The  ordinary  fellow  who  gcU  from  92,400  to 
•5,000  a  year  and  Is  trying  to  rslse  a  family 
and  keep  up  a  home  can't  afford  to  have  his 
family  get  sick  because  he  can't  afford  medi- 
cal care  at  the  price  it  haa  to  be  served  at 
now.  Something  ought  to  be  done  about 
that.  A  healthy  nation  Is  a  great  nation. 
And  unless  we  maintain  the  health  of  this 
Nation  we  will  not  have  a  great  Nation. 

I'm  Interested  also  in  those  people  who  are 
disabled  In  Industry.  I'm  Just  as  anxious 
to  see  those  people  restored  to  working  ability 
as  I  am  to  see  the  crippled  OI's  taken  care 
of.  We've  done  a  magnificent  Job  with  the 
GIs.  We  can  do  the  same  sort  of  a  Job  with 
those  crippled  in  Industry.  In  Seattle  the 
other  day  I  was  in  an  institution  that  was 
just  started  to  rehabilitate  men  and  women 
who  are  injured  in  industry.  Do  you  know 
that  there  are  in  the  neighborhood  of  26.000,- 
000  people  In  this  country  who  have  been 
injured  and  who  are  permanently  disabled 
or  temporarily  disabled  and  that  the  vast 
majority  of  those  people  could  be  rehabili- 
tated and  put  back  on  a  self-supporting  basis 
If  the  situation  was  properly  approached? 
That's  appalling. 
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The  vast  majority  at  those  people  are  in- 
jured In  automobile  accidents.  The  most 
terrible  weapon  that  was  ever  Invented  by 
man.  It  Is  much  safer  In  the  front  line  In 
a  war  than  It  la  on  the  roads  in  this  country 
in  peacetime  when  the  automobiles  are  going 
full  tut.  I  have  had  session  alter  session 
on  that  subject  in  Washington  In  an  en- 
deavor to  remedy  the  situation,  I  wish  the 
Congress  would  go  Into  this  health  situation 
and  pass  an  Intelligent  health  bill  for  the 
benefit  of  the  whole  country,  so  that  every- 
body could  get  medical  care  at  a  reasonable 
price  when  he  needs  It, 

cms  Acaicxn-TtraAL  pbogram 
I  appointed  a  commission  to  make  a  survey 
of  the  educational  situation  in  this  country. 
That  commission  made  a  formidable  repcM-t 
and  pointed  out  exactly  what  the  condition 
In  the  schools  in  this  country  Is — what  the 
conditions  are  today.  And  I  made  a  recom- 
mendation to  the  Congress  that  the  Federal 
Government  make  a  contribution  to  the  sup- 
port of  the  schools  of  the  Nation.  No 
action— no  action.  It  Is  the  most  disgrace- 
ful thing  In  this  country  that  the  teachers 
In  this  country  are  not  adequately  paid. 
There  are  conditions  In  nearly  all  the  public 
schools  In  the  country  where  the  teacher  haa 
so  many  pupils  under  her  care  thVit  she 
doesn't  even  have  time  to  learn  their  names. 
Something  must  be  done  about  that. 

The  bill  has  passed  the  Senate.  It  wouldn't 
take  10  minutes  for  It  to  pass  the  Hotise  U 
they  weren't  roosting  on  it  over  there.  They 
should  sUy  in  session  until  they  pass  the 
bill  for  the  assistance  of  education  In  this 
country. 

Now.  I  have  sent  a  apeclal  message  to  the 
Congress  on  agriculture.  I  made  a  speech 
on  the  agricultural  program  at  Omaha,  Nebr., 
on  a  national  'book-up  on  all  four  networks 
and  I  set  out  very  clearly  In  that  statement 
and  in  the  message  which  I  had  sent  to  the 
Congress  what  the  agricultural  program  In 
this  country  should  be. 

Tou  know  those  support  prices  for  agri- 
culture will  expire  at  the  end  of  this  year. 
Now  there  is  a  bill  pending  before  the  Con- 
gTMi  which  is  adequate  to  meet  this  situa- 
tion If  we  could  only  get  it  passed. 

A  lot  of  the  gentlemen  who  are  Interested 
In  taking  over  the  residence  of  the  President 
of  the  United  States  in  1949  have  been  out 
In  tha  Farm  Belt  telling  the  i>eople  what  Is 
naecMary  for  a  farm  program  and  how 
strongly  they  are  for  It.  Now  some  of  thess 
people  have  powerful  influence  in  this  Eighti- 
eth Congress  and  IX  they  really  mean  what 
they  say  they  ought  to  do  something  about 
It.  They  can  do  something  about  It.  There 
Is  plenty  of  time. 

You  see,  unless  this  price-support  bill  Is 
passed  the  farm  situation  can  very  easily  go 
back  to  what  It  was  in  the  19a0's  when 
the  farmer  had  about  94,700.000,000  In 
Income  against  about  $30,000,000,000  last 
year;  when  the  farmer  didn't  have  a  dime  in 
the  bank  and  if  he  bad  the  money  to  put  in 
the  bank  he's  been  afraid  to  go  and  put  It 
In  at  that  time.  He  bow  haa  923.000.000,000 
In  the  banks  and  he  U  not  afraid  of  losing  It 
for  there  hasn't  been  a  bank  failure  In  thU 
country  In  8  years. 

■zcALxa  wcsamt  commknt 
Now.  you's  got  something  down  here  that 
you  are  vitally  Interested  In  and  I'm  vitally 
Interested  In  and  so  Is  the  whole  West.  I've 
told  people  all  over  the  country  west  of  the 
one  hundredth  meridian  that  water  and  the 
proper  development  and  control  of  the  water 
resotirces  of  thst  area  is  more  important  to 
that  one-third  area  of  the  Nation  than  any 
other  one  thing  In  it.  for  without  water  you 
can't  exist. 

I  always  considered  this  of  vital  Importance 
to  this  part  of  the  country.  And  I  have  made 
recommendations  on  three  separate  occasions 
In  the  budget  In  regards  to  that,  and  this 
Contrresfi  last  year  cut  that  budget  appro- 
priation  and   they  cut  thla  one.  but   they 


didn't  cut  It  quite  as  much  becatise — well, 
this  Is  1948.  It  makes  a  difference,  Tou 
know,  Dan  Webster,  when  we  were — when 
the  United  States  was  trying  to  build  the 
Pacific  RaUroad.  made  the  statement  In  the 
Senate  along  In  the  1830*8  that  the  West 
wasn't  any  good  and  the  further  it  could  be 
kept  from  the  eastern  part  of  the  United 
States  the  better  off  the  country  would  be. 
And  there  are  a  lot  of  Republicans  nowadays 
who  believe  just  like  old  Dan  Webster  did. 

But  money  spent  on  reclamation  and  pub- 
lic power  and  Irrigation  is  an  Investment.  It 
gives  a  return  of  the  money  to  the  Treasury 
of  the  United  States.  It  creates  more  agri- 
cultural production — and  had  It  not  been  for 
the  tremendous  agricultural  production  of 
this  part  of  the  country  and  the  Mississippi 
Valley  this  country  would  have  been  in  an 
awlul  fix  In  the  last  war.  That  Is  one  of  the 
greatest  contributions  ever  made  In  the  his- 
tory of  the  world  that  was  made  by  agricul- 
ture during  those  war  years  and  they  are  still 
making  that  contribution,  for  had  it  not 
been  for  the  Immense  crops  which  we've  been 
able  to  raise  In  this  country  millions  of  peo- 
ple would  have  starved  to  death. 

You  know,  'his  country  haa  done  some- 
thing never  done  before  in  the  history  of  the 
world.  This  country  has  prevented  the  con- 
quered nations  from  starving.  In  the  Na- 
poleonic Wars  millions  of  people  starved  to 
death  In  Bavaria,  In  Germany,  and  in  Poland. 
We've  made  every  effort  to  prevent  people 
from  starving  to  death  after  this  last  terrible 
war  and  I  want  to  see  the  agricultural  sec- 
tions of  this  country  properly  Improved.  I 
want  to  see  the  water  resources  of  these 
rivers  properly  used.  I  want  to  see  the 
proper  development  of  the  Columbia  River 
Basin,  the  Central  Valley  of  California,  and 
the  Colorado  River,  and  I  want  to  see  the 
land  Irrigated  on  a  power  basis  so  that  there 
wont  have  to  be  a  brown-out  in  California  In 
the  summertime. 

Now,  gentlemen,  that's  a  synopsis  of  eight 
Important  measures  in  which  I  am  vitally 
Interested.  There  are  several  more  but  the 
time  is  too  short  and  I  don't  think  I  otight 
to  try  to  inflict  any  more  conversation  on 
you  about  what  Congress  ought  to  do.  I 
f  Ink  I've  made  It  perfectly  plain  In  eight 
major  instances.  And  I  do  that  In  a  most 
kindly  frame  of  mind,  I  know  the  majority 
of  the  Congressmen.  As  individuals,  they 
are  fine  people.  I  have  some  of  the  best 
friends  In  the  world  in  the  Congress. 

But  when  I  speak  of  the  Eightieth  Congress 
and  its  accomplishments  In  the  last  year  and 
a  half  I  say  that  that  Congress  has  not  done 
very  much  for  the  benefit  of  the  people. 
They  passed  a  rich  man's  tax  law,  they've 
passed  a  lot  of  special  legislation  that  helps 
special  classes.  And  I'm  against  class  legis- 
lation and  I've  tried  to  show  that  in  numer- 
ous vetoes.  And  I've  made  this  trip  so  Z 
could  lay  before  you  personally  my  views  on 
this  subject  and  If  I'm  wrong  youll  have  a 
chance  to  tend  to  me  later  on,  but  if  I'm 
not  wrong  you  ought  to  tend  to  somebody 
else. 
Thank  you  very  much. 


Kennedy  Says  Inflation  Big  Danger  of 
ERP 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROY  0.  WOODRUFF 

or  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  IS.  1949 

Mr.  WOODRUFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  granted  to  extend  my  remarks 
in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following 


article    from    the   New   York   Journal- 
American  of  June  13,  1948: 

KXNNEOT   SATS  iNrLATlON   BiG  DaM(»>  OT 
ERP 

(By  Robert  S.  Allen) 
Joseph  P.  Kennedy.  United  States  Ambas- 
sador to  Britain,  during  the  Roosevelt  ad- 
ministration, yesterday  stated  there  was  no 
real  meaning  to  the  controversy  between  the 
Senate  and  the  House  over  the  House  slash- 
ing of  more  than  $1,000,000,000  from  the 
EBP  appropriation  bill. 

Just  rettirned  from  Europe,  where  he  made 
an  extensive  survey  of  economic  and  poUtical 
conditions,  Kennedy  declared  in  an  exclusive 
Interview  that  the  Marshall  plan  offered  no 
necessarily  sound  or  permanent  solution  lor 
the  many  and  complex  problems  of  the  war- 
wrecked  Continent. 

"From  my  observations  In  Etirope."  he 
said,  "I  have  concluded  that  no  one  has 
the  right  to  say  that  any  single  plan  Is  the 
answer  to  the  numerous  and  great  difllcultiea 
over  there. 

"No  one  can  rlghtfuUy  say  that  $6,000,000,- 
000  is  the  exact  amount  of  money  needed  for 
the  so-called  recovery  program. 

"No  one  can  rightfully  say,  as  Is  being  done, 
that  a  smaller  sum  would  be  disastrous. 

"I  make  this  statement  on  the  basis  of  my 
extensive  personal  observations  in  Europe, 
and  on  the  plain  and  slmpl'^  facts  of  condi- 
tions there." 

SEES  INFLATION  PKEIL  IN  EBP 

"The  underlying  weakness  and  danger  of 
the  ERP  is  that  It  can  easily  further  increase 
and  accelerate  inflation  In  Europe  as  well  as 
here  In  the  United  States. 

"That  Is  a  fundamental  danger  the  impor- 
tance of  which  cannot  be  exaggerated. 

"No  one  disputes  the  contention  that  we 
must  help  EMrope.    That  U  necessary. 

"But,  at  the  same  time,  we  are  onl;  laying 
ourselves  open  to  a  lot  of  trouble  both  over 
there  and  here  at  home  to  go  on  the  basis 
that  any  single  plan  or  a  certain  sum  ol 
money  Is  the  answer  to  the  problem. 

"That's  a  delusion  and  a  snare.  Because, 
when  we  stop  sending  billions  to  Europe. 
as  we  will  have  to  do  sooner  or  later,  they 
will  hold  It  against  us  and  resentment  wlU 
be  greater  against  us  than  if  we  hadn't  done 
anything." 

Kennedy  laid  great  stress  on  the  danger  of  1 
Incurring  European  hostility. 

WAKNS  or  ruaopE's  Hosm-irY 

He  said  Europeans  envision  this  country  as 
fabulously  rich  and  prosperous,  and  have 
been  told  now  for  many  months  that  the 
United  States  is  going  to  put  them  back  on 
their  feet. 

The  European,  Kennedy  warned,  translate* 
all  this  In  strictly  personal  terms;  what  it 
will  mean  personally  to  blm  in  more  food 
and  other  commodities. 

"As  a  result, '  Kennedy  declared,  "when  the 
time  comes  that  we  can't  give  them  what 
they  think  they  should  have,  they  will  be 
very  sore  and  hold  it  bitterly  against  us. 

"That's  the  reality  about  which  very  little 
to  said,  but  which  Is  a  very  Important  factor. ' 

The  growth  and  strength  of  communism 
among  the  masses  in  Europe,  Kennedy  as- 
■ert^.  Is  due  bMlcally  to  the  underlying 
economic  "Imbalance"  there — the  spread  that 
exists  for  the  masses  between  their  wants 
and  their  means  ol  satisfying  them. 

Official  statistics  superficially  deny  this. 
Everywhere  he  went,  Kennedy  continued,  he 
was  shown  reams  of  government  statistics 
and  charts  proving  production  was  steadily 
getting  better. 

But,  actually,  conditions  are  a  different 
story,  and  they  are  not  Improving  lor  the 
great  mass  of  Europeans.  « 

Not  only  are  conditions  no  better  for  the 
ordinary  European,  KeAnedy  said,  but  the 
European  sees  no  hope  for  the  future. 
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■vnrwbere  be  went  he  found  an  "under« 
Ijint  feeling  of  bopeleMQCM  and  ducontant, " 
be  d  Klared. 

"7  bat  ta  glTlng  communtam  Ita  bold  and 
Ita  propaganda  appeal.  Communism  feeds 
oa  d  iacontent  and  bopelessneas.  and  tbere  la 
ptan  :y  of  both  in  Europe." 

CmBS  BLACK   MAaKXT 

HI  ustratlve  of  this  basic  economic  Im- 
baia  ice.  Kennedy  cited  the  widespread  black 
mar  letlng.  Everywhere  he  went,  even  In 
plac  «  where  controls  were  supposed  to  func- 
tion he  said  he  found  on  one  hand  masa 
nee<!  and  poverty  and  on  the  other  wealth 
and  plenty. 

"'^  ou  can  get  anything  you  want  In  Europe 
If  yc  u  have  the  money  to  pay  for  It."  Ken- 
ned} declared.  "The  black  market  will  sup- 
ply 30U  wltb  white  bread,  the  finest  In  foods, 
and  other  coaUBOdlttes.  The  European 
maai  aa  know  tlMt.  and  the  Communlata  ara 
mak  ng  the  moat  of  It." 

TT  a  simple  fact  la.  Kannady  held  that  tba 
grca  maas  of  European  workers  and  salaried 
•mp  oyea  contlnuaa  to  auffer  from  tha  lack 
of  I  alanea  between  tlMtr  naada  and  tbair 
maa  m  to  iMlafirtMM  a«MU.  Thia  la  tb« 
foot  pfoM#ni  In  Biipopc, 

T1 «  formar  AMfeMMiot  iMtd  that  tha  Mar* 
ahal  plan  doM  not  o<  Itatlf  (>ller  any  atmiul 
II  •vtutkm. 
w«rM  iMMpty  Mnnot  wtiboui  MtM« 
•ofiUotM  MMAalMir  00  tiM  tailt  of 
•on4ltiotM  aa  thay  a«Ut,"  h«  iMlarad, 
"Ihara  u  no  one  aotttUoo  for  tha  proto- 

o(  tha  world 
'"Vhay  ara  too  vaat  and  too  eomplav. 
'4bove  all,  «a  aMMl  BOVW  fSTget  that  wa 
many  grave  pvoMMM  rli^  hare  in  our 
country  that  ara  Juat  aa  presaing  and 
as  tboaa  In  Itiropa. ' 
Outstanding  among  tbeaa  donwattc  prob- 
tha  solution  of  which  la  neceaaary  If 
la  to  succeed.  Kennedy  aaaerted,  Is  that 
of  b^h  pricea  and  high  profits. 

MUST   CUma   PRIC13 

tailless  United  States  b\ialness  Itself  solves 
problem.  Kennedy  warned,  another  and 
painful  solution  might  be   forced  on 
businessmen. 

El  ther  buslnesa  takes  steps  to  control  high 
prle »  by  reducing  profits,  he  declared,  or 
oUm  ra  wUI  do  It  for  busineas. 

\  nlted    Statea    busliwsa    must    accept    a 
ama  ler    margin    of    profits    to    bring    pr'.cea 
the    former    chairman    of    the    SEC 
ted. 
Xinleaa  United  Statea  buslnesa  doea  that, 
splrallng  of  the  price  level  will  continue 
that  means  Jtist  one  thing,  eventually — 
eponomic  bust. 

the  higher  the  spiral  goea,  the  deeper 
be  the  reaction 
F  lllng  on  wage  Increaaea  solvea  nothing. 

temporarily. 
(July  a  small  portion  of  the  population 
rectly  benefited  by  these  boosts,  while 
whole  country  pays  for  them  in  the  re- 
ng  Inflationary  price  splrallng." 
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KtTST  KND  VICIOUS  CIXCLS 

halt  must  be  called  to  this  vicious  circle, 
crash  Is  inevitable. 
i  nd    an    economic    upaet    In    the   United 
would  have  catastrophic  consequences 
thrcfughout  the  world. 

:  would  play  directly  Into  the  bands  of 
Communlau.     That's   what   they   have 
waiting  and  hoping  for. 
"that  la  why  It  la  so  terribly  vital  for  ua 
to  a  >lve,  first,  our  own  basic  problem. 

Tfnleaa  we  do  that,  we  will  get  nowhere 

tha  Marshall  plan  or  any  other  plan. 

win  merely  tw  frittering  away  our  vital 

without  aolving  anything. 

baatc  laaue  before  our  country  today 

to  help  Europe  to  obtain  hope  and 

baaia  for  stabUity.  without  at  the  aama 
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time  undermining  our  own  stability  and 
security. 

"These  two  problems  are  Inaeparable. 

"It  la  Impoaalble  to  neglect  one  without 
running  great  risks  in  the  other." 

ASSAILS    POLICY    MAKZSS 

Kennedy  vlgorotuly  criticized  the  failure 
of  United  Statea  foreign-policy  makers  to 
build  up  the  defenaes  of  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere to  meet  the  menace  of  world  com- 
munism. 

He  declared  a  plan  for  the  Western  Heml- 
aphete  Is  as  vital  for  the  security  of  the 
United  States  aa  the  Marshall  plan  la  for 
Europe.  Concentrating  all  our  attention  and 
resources  on  Europe  amounted  to  putting  "all 
our  eggs  In  a  very  uncertain  basket."  he  said. 

"European  recovery  can  be  only  one  pbaaa 
of  uur  planning."  Kennedy  declared. 

"It  is  a  t>eglnnlng,  not  an  end;  and  a  be- 
ginning that  cannot  be  free  from  doubts. 

"The  Marshall  plan  may  or  may  not  suc- 
ceed, and  we  muat  accuatom  ourselves  to 
think  In  terms  of  fallura  or  partial  failure  ■• 
well  aa  success 

"We  must  therefore  look  elsewhere,  espe- 
cially at  problems  that  are  closa  at  hand. 

"The  answer,  In  my  Judfinent,  Ilea  In  frett 
IMMtlfC  IB  Otir  own  hemlMlMrt. 

-euk  «t  Make  thla  ItaMMlMr*  Mlf'flUfll- 

tient  afui  m  mamamlmUjf  MiiMf  that  m  • 
whoU  It  OMI  Mtpport  tfe*  MMMMttt  profram 

W«  must  havs  Slid  stilt  provide  for  alt  of  IM 
•  rtMoiiably  decent  itanilard  uf  living^ 

"An  anawer  to  that  question  has  an  urganny 
that  la  highlighted  by  tha  reeant  avania  In 
Bogota, 

"Already  rommunUm  Is  msklng  Inroada  In 
South  America  with  the  SAme  steslth  and 
drive  that  10  years  ago  charaetarlMd  Nasi 
Germany. 

"Moreover,  South  America  Is  strategically 
more  vulnerable  to  attack  than  our  conti- 
nent." 

luaopi  omas  UTrLs 

Kennedy  pointed  out  that  South  America 
offers  the  United  Statea  a  ready  source  of 
supply  of  all  major  strategic  raw  material. 

In  contrast,  he  declared  Europe  offers  us 
very  little  In  security  measures. 

"To  sink  billions  of  dollars  Into  countries 
which  can  produce  nothing  that  matters  to 
ua  that  In  the  end  turn  Communist,"  Ken- 
nedy said,  "Is  merely  to  waste  our  atrength. 

"Even  a  rehabilitated  Europe  cannot  pro- 
vide us  with  strategic  materials. 

"Europe's  main  effort  for  years  will  be 
limited  to  merely  trying  to  keep  alive,  and 
for  years  it  will  continue  to  ask  more  of  us 
than  It  can  poaalbly  give  us." 

He  asserted  that  It  was  the  height  of 
shortsightedness  to  neglect  develoment  of 
the  Western  Hemisphere  as  an  economic 
and  military  reaource. 

paOPOSXS  FIVI- POINT  PLAIf 

To  accomplish  this,  he  proposed  the  fol- 
lowlne;   flve-polnt   foreign   policy: 

1.  "Deploy  our  available  capital  resources, 
both  private  and  public.  In  this  area.  ' 

2.  "This  program  should  emphasize  aid 
that  win  Improve  the  transportation  facili- 
ties within  the  Western  Hemisphere." 

3.  "We  should  seek  greater  economic  in- 
tegration within  the  area  by  a  revlalon  of 
trade  agreements." 

4.  "We  should  evolve  a  broad  program  for 
cultural  understanding. 

5.  "We  should  Initiate  carefully  and  with- 
out irrevocable  commitments — since  strategy 
la  still  uncertain — measures  to  promote  the 
military  Integration  of  thla  area." 

"A  foreign  policy  of  thla  character  is  ad- 
mittedly bold."  Kennedy  aaid. 

"But  we  are  dealing  with  an  antagonlat 
accustomed  to  t>old  and  ruthlesa  world  strat- 
egy 


"To  meet  the  moves  now  being  made,  it 
la  up  to  ua  to  make  the  democratic  idea 
Into  aomething  more  than  worda.  To  make 
It  into  a  force  that  will  preaerve  Its  peoplea 
and  fumlah  a  real  foundation  for  their  en- 
during proaperlty. 

"Against  the  poaalbUlty  of  war,  auch  a 
policy  will  be  a  shield;  in  the  event  of  war, 
a  mighty  sword." 


Grass  Roots  Opinion  and  Presidential 
Primaries 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  MtcKINNON 

or   MINNUoTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RE?RB811fTA'nVES 
Tueiday.  June  15.  194B 

Mr  MacKinnon  Mr.  Spesker,  under 
iMVe  to  rxt#nd  my  rnnark*,  I  includt 
•n  article  by  the  Honorable  Luther 
Younidahl,  Oovtrnor  of  Minnraota,  on 
th«  FraaUtontlal  primary  aystrm  In  (ore* 
in  a  numbtr  of  flalea  This  article  ap- 
peared In  the  June  Issue  of  the  Republi- 
can Work  Ithop  publication.  JiMflHitw 
for  Action.   It  follows; 

raoM  THi  o«Aee  aoore 

(By   Knn.   Luther  Yuungdahl,  Oovernor  of 

Mlnneaota ) 

During  recant  weeka  I  have  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  vuit  several  States  .which  use  tha 
Prealdentlal  primary  aa  a  meana  of  giving 
the  rank  and  Die  voter  a  greater  voice  in  the 
affairs  of  politics. 

I  can  report  to  you  that  everywhere  I  went 
I  found  an  Intense  Intereat  In  the  forthcom- 
ing elections,  in  the  candidates  and  in  the 
Important  issues  at  suke.  My  observations 
gave  me  renewed  faith  In  the  future  of  our 
form  of  government.  Certainly  we  need  not 
fear  for  the  preservation  of  our  free  institu- 
tions aa  long  as  the  citizenry  has  the  en- 
thusiasm and  intereat  that  I  saw  displaced 
In  Statea  holding  Prealdentlal  prlnoarles. 

My  vlalU  took  me  right  to  the  so-called 
grass  roots.  I  met  voters  on  Main  Street. 
I  went  from  store  to  store.  I  stopped  people 
ao  that  we  could  discuss  the  election.  I 
conversed  with  farmers,  businessmen,  taxi 
drivers,  school  teachers,  studenu,  laborers, 
doctors,  lawyers,  housewives — Americans 
from  all  walka  of  life.  All  of  them  seemed 
glad  to  hear  my  views  and  to  express  their 
own  thoughts  to  me  on  the  merits  of  the 
re^Mctlve  candidates.  It  was  clear  that  they 
•enaed  the  Importance  of  this  election  In 
choosing  the  best  leadership  for  the  Nation 
In  the  days  ahead. 

These  experiences  convinced  me  of  the 
Important  values  of  the  Presidential  pri- 
mary. I  believe  wholeheartedly  la  thla  pro- 
cedure as  a  means  of  Increaalng  interest  in 
government  at  the  graaa  roots.  It  la 
aound  government  which  permits  the  citl- 
«ens  to  make  their  wishes  felt  at  the  ballot 
box  in  aelectlng  the  Presidential  nomlneea 
of  the  parties. 

While  In  Nebraska,  I  noted  on  every  hand 
that  the  Interest  of  the  people  waa  at  fever 
pitch  and  that  they  enjoyed  the  Nation-wide 
publicity  which  their  electlona  were  given 
by  the  preaa  and  radio.  I  foimd  almtlar 
high  Interest  in  Oregon.  One  man  aaid  to 
me.  "There  hasn't  been  auch  excitement  here 
since  Oregon  was  admitted  to  atatehood. " 
Such  wldeapread  public  enthusiasm  for  poli- 
tics baapeaka  a  healthy  condition  for  our 
democracy. 
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The  entlnataMB  ahown  In  the  Prealdentlal 
primarlea  hae  been  a  wholesome  thing  fur 
the  Nation  becauae  it  tndlcatea  very  clearly 
that  the  people  have  become  tired  of  having 
candidates  chosen  in  "smoke-filled  conven- 
tion rooms"  by  a  handful  of  men.  The  voter 
wants,  and  deserves,  the  opportunity  to  make 
his  influence  felt  through  the  liallot  in  de- 
ciding the  candidate  of  hia  party. 

I  believe  It  would  be  a  step  forward  for 
democracy  If  every  6tate  held  a  Presidential 
primary.  A  move  to  have  auch  a  primary 
Installed  In  Minnesota  for  future  Presiden- 
tial elections  would  have  my  full  support. 

Harold  Btnaaen  is  also  deserving  of  major 
credit  for  stimulating  Interest  In  politics  at 
the  "graaa  roots. '  He  has  made  it  a  policy 
to  b«  forthright  and  to  come  out  to  talk  to 
the  people.  In  so  doing  he  has  also  forced 
other  aspiranU  to  the  presidency — regard- 
less of  whether  they  like  It  or  not— to  change 
their  tactics  and  reveal  their  Intentions  and 
poeltlons  on  the  vital  public  questions.  That 
the  votera  are  grateful  for  the  change  Harold 
Stsssen  has  brought  to  the  campaign  ia 
In  the  strong  support  that  he  hae 
fttett  at  the  ballot  b  •«, 

Thrse  are  days  In  « 1  "  mu^t  all  b<> 

politicians.    We  need  <  untly  remind 

(jurcelvea  that  pfilltlra  to  the  eotailM  of  fov- 
emment  requlrtntf  tha  parttelpatlOB  of  all 
rllirens  if  It  U  Miin  prn\>0r\i     It  has 

nU«)    been    •••  ly    nailed    "lite    ma> 

Phlneiy  by  "if  renders  lU  murat 

iiiieiuit*."  i  ipxri;,  T>»  have  no  une  u*  blame 
Mil  mtreelvea  for  bad  lovernineot,  If  we  fall 
to  meat  our  obllfationa  aa  pow  ■ 

TiM  late  Raymond  Clapper,  01  c  out- 

standing political  observers  and  vmters,  had 
a  guiding  maxim  which  waa  "never  over- 
eetlmaia  tha  people's  knowledge,  nor  under- 
estimate their  intelligence,"  That  belief, 
baaed  on  a  lifetime  of  close  analysis  of  the 
thinking  of  the  American  people,  reveala  a 
notable  and  Intense  reapect  for  the  average 
citizen,  for  the  sanity  of  the  United  States 
ma.58  mind. 

Our  fundamental  Job,  then.  Is  to  get  ell 
citizens  to  participate  in  politics  and  to  sup- 
ply them  with  the  knowledge  of  facta  on 
which  to  reach  a  decision.  That  ia  the  im- 
portant task  being  carried  on  by  the  Re- 
publican workshop.  You  are  helping  bring 
politics  to  the  "grass  roots" — the  source  of 
strength  for  our  democracy. 


Harvey  Plans  Interviews  With  Indiana 
Citizens 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON  RALPH  HARVEY 

OF   INDUNA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  15.  1948 

Mr.  HARVEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
the  month  of  July.  I  plan  to  interview  a 
large  number  of  citizens  in  my  district — 
the  Tenth,  of  Indiana. 

Barring  mishap.  I  shall  visit  each  of 
10  county  seats,  conduct  informal  con- 
ferences at  the  courthouses,  and  consider 
individual  problems  coming  within  the 
scope  of  congressional  jurisdiction.  It 
shall  be  my  purpose,  too,  to  familiarize 
myself  with  the  sentiment  of  representa- 
tive citizens  on  public  issues  now  pending. 

Following  is  my  scheduled  itinerary 
covering  the  last  half  of  the  month: 

July  19.  Connersville:  July  20,  Greens- 
burg;  July  21.  Shelbyvillc;  July  22  and 
23,  Richmond;  July  24,  Rushville. 


July  26,  New  Castle;  July  27,  Win- 
chester; July  28  and  29,  Muncie;  July 
30,  Greenfield;  July  31.  Liberty. 

Appointments  between  the  hours  of  9 
a.  m.  and  4:30  p.  m.  will  not  be  necessary, 
while  It  will  be  my  intention  to  confer 
with  all  those  voluntarily  appearing. 

In  arranging  the  visitations,  I  seek  not 
only  to  maintain  the  custom  of  my  pre- 
decessor in  Washington,  but  also  to  im- 
plement my  own  ambition  of  keeping 
abreast  with  the  people  of  the  district  I 
serve. 


Army   Training   Problem   as   Related   to 
Selective  Service  Le^islatcn 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  OLIN  E.  TEAGUE 

or  nxAM 

IN  HIE  HOUII  or  RVMIINTATIVM 

Tu$»4ay.  Jun9  It.  l»4t 

Mr,  TIAOUI.  Mr,  ■p«»lctr,  wt  h»v« 
only  »  few  diyi  to  go  btforf  adjourn- 
mtnt,  Our  sehatfutt  e*ni  (or  it  voto  nn 
tha  pwdlni  »eJectlv«  aarvico  btll  to- 
morrow. 

This  t«  a  duty  which  we  cannot  eacapo 
and  for  which  we  shall  be  held  respon- 
sible by  the  country.  I  realize  that  there 
is  a  dlspoftltlon  In  some  quarters  to  seek 
an  easy  way  out.  Everyone  would  Ulce 
to  make  the  application  of  selective  serv- 
ice as  painless  as  possible — perhaps  by 
anaesthetizing  the  voters.  The  issue 
cannot  be  met  In  that  fashion.  There  is 
no  painless  method  of  dealing  with  this 
problem. 

I  think  most  of  us  agree  that  the  secu- 
rity of  the  United  States  and  of  our  free 
institutions  requires  a  return  to  some 
kind  of  compulsory  military  service. 
When  we  abandoned  the  draft  following 
the  conclusion  of  hostilities  it  was  in  the 
hope  that  there  would  be  no  major  war 
or  threat  jf  such  a  war  at  any  time  soon 
to  disturb  our  own  devotion  to  the  ways 
of  peace.  That  hope  has  been  shattered 
by  the  events  of  the  past  year.  Our 
problem  now  is  realistically  to  adjust  our 
own  program  to  the  facts  as  we  find 
them. 

V.'e  have  already  made  liberal  pro\i- 
sion  for  the  other  requirements  of  the 
armed  forces.  We  have  tried  to  give 
them  what  they  need  to  enable  them  to 
act  quickly  and  effectively  In  an  emer- 
gency. The  problem  confronting  us  now 
is  to  provide  the  manpower  needed  to 
bring  them  up  to  required  strength,  and 
likewise  fill  the  ranks  of  the  Reserves  to 
the  point  where  they,  too,  can  be  main- 
tained in  a  state  of  reasonable  readiness 
for  service. 

Military  authorities  who  have  ap- 
peared l)efore  the  several  committees 
concerned  with  this  problem  have  testi- 
fied that  2  years  is  the  minimimi  time  re- 
quired to  produce  a  thoroughly  trained 
member  of  the  combat  forces  and  at  the 
same  time  give  him  some  experience  on 
the  job  he  is  expected  to  do.  My  i>ar- 
tlcular  purpose  today  Is  to  emphasize  this 
point,  and  to  warn  my  colleagues  of  the 


danger  of  any  amendment  which  would 
weaken  this  basic  requirement. 

It  takes  time  and  effort,  as  well  as 
money,  to  build  and  train  an  ermy.  The 
American  people  rcaliZ3  the  necessity  cf 
training  for  all  nonmilitary  activities, 
but  we  have  not  always  accepted  the  even 
greater  necessity  for  military  training. 

We  know  that  it  takes  from  2  to  4  years 
to  train  a  competent  mechanic — a  mem- 
ber, let  us  say.  of  the  building  trades. 
And  then  his  training  must  t>e  topped 
off  by  experience  before  he  ran  be  re- 
garded as  a  first-class  workman.  We  • 
have  apprentice  or  training  sj'stems  of  • 
many  kinds  In  all  of  our  Industrial  estab- 
lishments. Even  In  the  case  of  college 
graduates  with  degrees  In  chemistry,  en- 
gineering, or  other  branches  of  the  phys- 
ical sciences  It  is  the  custom  of  the  larger 
Industries  to  put  thcae  young  men 
through  a  training  course  for  the  field  In 
tvhfch  It  in  intended  to  uac  them. 

In  the  world  of  xport  X  venture  to  lay 
that  no  man  becomei*  a  rhamplori  boxer  *^ 
in  Icif  than  ft  or  9  year«i  nor  hai  any 
member  of  the  major  baeeball  lfa«UM 
ever  developed  «  ehamntnnkhlp  team  In 
leM  th»n  ft  or  0  yun.  Notre  Dame  wina 
at  football  partly  because  of  the  weight, 
apeed  and  m«turtty  of  Ua  playvrt,  but  pri- 
marily beoAuae  of  te am  training.  A  foot- 
ball team  may  have  a  good  Une.  a  good 
aer;  '  "mti  and  all  of  the  other  chv 
aci  of  a  good  team,  but  ttlll  would 

not  wm  many  games  without  long  and"  %' 
arduous  training  In  team  play,  and  with- 
out adequate  reserves  on  the  bench,  ready 
to  be  sent  into  the  line  when  needed. 

War  Ls  not  sport.  It  is  infinitely  more 
important  than  sport,  and  I  employ  this 
illustration  only  to  emphasize  the  point 
that  champions  are  made  and  not  Iwrn. 
We  shall  never  have  the  largest  Army 
in  the  world.  We  do  not  want  the  largest 
Army.  We  want  only  the  best,  and  for 
the  safety  of  the  Nation  we  must  have 
the  best. 

War  involves  the  deadly  business  of 
killing  your  enemy  and  destroying  his 
capacity  to  wage  war  l>efore  he  can  kill 
you  and  crush  the  country  and  the  insti- 
tutions which  It  is  your  privilege  to  de- 
fend. It  involves  far  more  than  the  win- 
ning of  pennants  and  championship  belts 
and  Ail-American  recognition.  War  is 
a  problem  In  survival.  Your  enemy  may 
have  l>een  planning  and  training  for 
years  and  waiting  for  the  appropriate 
moment  to  attack  you.  Under  modem 
conditions  no  nation  can  expect  to  sur- 
vive unless  ready  to  meet  such  an  attack 
when  it  comes. 

When  prehistoric  man  emerged  from 
his  cave  to  repel  an  enemy,  he  seized  the 
nearest  stone  or  club,  or  epiployed  his 
bare  hands  to  defend  himself.  -As  time 
passed  he  learned  to  fashion  crude 
weapons  from  wood  and  stone,  and  with 
these  fought  his  earliest  battles.  His 
successors  discovered  that  by  using  a  sling 
It  was  possible  to  hurl  a  stone  farther 
and  with  greater  force  than  it  can  be 
hurled  by  hand.  Others  discovered  that 
by  fastening  a  string  to  a  wooden  lx)w 
it  was  possible  to  shoot  an  arrow  a  con- 
siderable distance,  and  this  became  a 
weapon.  As  metals  were  discovered  the 
sticks    and    clubs    l>ecame    spears    and 
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8\»t>rds  and  lances.  The  stones  became 
miisiles.  And  Hnally.  with  the  discovery 
gunpowder,  the  whole  science  of  war- 
fa  e  changed  once  more  and  entered  a 
deadlier  phase. 

Little  training  was  required  to  use  a 
cU  b  on  an  enemy.  The  only  require- 
m«  nt  was  brute  strength.  But  as  weap- 
ons increased  in  number  greater  facility 
wss  required  In  their  u.se.  The  training 
pr  )blem  became  important,  and  it  has 
be;ome  increasingly  important  down 
th-ough  the  centuries  with  every  new 
de  relopment  in  the  methods  and  weapons 
of  warfare. 

Secause  rhajor  wars  involve  the  organ- 
ist tion  and  movement  of  large  numbers 
of  men.  and  because  these  men  f\ght  to- 
ge  her  against  an  organized  and  dU^ci- 
plined  enemy,  training  has  long  since  be- 
co  ne  an  indispensable  element  of  mili- 
ta  y  success.  Without  it  an  Army  would 
be  little  more  than  a  mob,  doomed  to 
ac  vance  to  destruction 

>Iever  in  the  world's  history  has  mili- 
ta  y  training  been  so  important  as  it  is 
to  lay  for  any  nation  which  regards  itself 
as  the  custodian  of  institutions  or  re- 
soarces  which  are  subj?ct  to  attack,  and 
w  irth  defending.  This  is  doubly  true 
w  lere  a  rich  nation  and  a  free  nation  of 
peaceful,  self-governing  people  is  threat - 
61  led  by  a  powerful,  envious  and  unscru- 
pulous rival  with  the  morals  of  a  thief 
and  the  potentialities  of  a  murderer. 
T  lat  Is  the  situation  today. 

We  know  that  Russia,  ruled  by  an  iron 
dictatorship  more  ruthless  than  that  of 
N  izi  Germany  under  Hitler,  is  arming  for 
w  ir.  We  know  that  Ru.^sia  has  encu^fh 
ccmbat  divisions  drawn  up  en  a  line 
stretching  from  East  Prussia  to  Trieste 
U  sweep  unchecked  through  western 
E  irope.  We  know  that  they  begin  the 
military  training  of  their  youth  at  the 
te  nder  age  of  10,  and  that  their  able-bod- 
ie  J  men  are  retained  in  the  reserves  until 
t^  ey  are  50.  I  hope  my  colleagues  will 
hi  ive  read  the  StafT  Study  on  Foreign  Sys- 
tetns  of  Military  Science  in  the  appendix 
ol  the  Compton  report,  beginning  on 
pj  ge  261.  The  section  dealing  with  So- 
vl?t  Russia  starts  on  page  341.  This 
stJdy  shows  broadly  that  Russia,  pop- 
M  !sing  the  largest  population  of  any 
n  xlem  nation  and  controlling  as  well 
tl  e  military  policy  and  manpower  of 
several  satellite  states.  Is  prepared 
tc  put  more  men  Into  the  field  than 
a)  of  western  Europe  combined.  We 
ki  ow  further  that  they  use  women  in  the 
m  litary  service  in  far  greater  numbers 
t^  an  we  do.  And  we  know  that  in  addi- 
tion to  foot  soldiers  they  are  training 
large  numbers  of  men  in  all  of  the  tech- 
n  ques  of  modern  warfare  in  the  air,  on 
tie  ground,  and  under  the  sea. 

Having  these  facts  before  us.  failure  to 
pi  ovide  for  effective  training  program 
fc  r  the  smaller  forces  available  to  us  in  a 
w  ir  emergency  would  be  an  invitation  to 
extinction  of  the  United  States  as  a 
nUion. 

As  recently  as  World  War  I  the 
w?apons  employed  even  by  modem 
a:  mies  were  limited  In  number  and  rela- 
tiiely  simple  in  construction  and  opera- 
ti  )n.  The  chief  weapons  were  the  rifle. 
bkyonet,  machine  gun.  grenade.  ou)rtar, 


artillery,  and  poison  gas.  The  tank  ap- 
peared on  the  battlefield  in  primitive 
form  for  the  first  time  in  that  conflict.  A 
few  hundred  planes  were  employed  in 
individual  combat  or  for  observation  or 
attack  on  ground  forces.  The  battleship 
was  the  backbone  of  the  Navy. 

Twenty-five  years  later,  without  dis- 
carding any  of  these  older  weapons,  all 
of  which  were  useful  and  perhaps  indis- 
pensable, we  added  a  multitude  of  new 
weapons,  ranging  from  huge  tanks  and 
batteries  of  rockets  to  skies  filled  with 
planes  and  seas  covered  by  ships  of  many 
types  stretching  farther  than  the  eye 
could  reach. 

Vastly  Improved  artillery,  including 
antiaircraft  weapons,  was  controlled 
electrically.  Our  soldiers  were  given  ba- 
zookas capabl'  of  destroying  tanks. 

Radio  and  radar  added  tremendously 
to  the  effectiveness  of  air  and  ground 
operations. 

Our  armored  columns  raced  through 
enemy  territory  with  a  mobility  and  at 
speeds  never  dreamed  of  a  few  years  ago. 
Flame  throwers  and  mines  of  many 
varieties  added  to  the  hazards  of  the 
battlefields. 

In  the  air  we  had  fighters,  light  bomb- 
ers, medium  bombers,  heavy  bombers, 
reconnaissance  planes,  liai-son  planes, 
and  transport  planes  by  the  thousands. 
American  soldiers  fought  in  the  Arctic 
and  in  tropic  jungles.  And  fought  mag- 
nificently wherever  they  were  sent. 

Paratroopers  dropped  out  of  the  .skies 
to  perform  special  missions  and  whole 
divisions  were  at  times  transported  by 
air. 

Everyone  who  saw  members  of  our 
military  forces  returning  from  World 
War  II  must  have  been  impressed  with 
their  soldierly  bearing,  their  confidence, 
and  their  discipline.  Their  performance 
in  Civilian  life,  both  in  school  and  in  bus- 
iness and  industry,  testified  to  the  value 
of  the  training  received  in  the  Armed 
Services.  I  do  not  mean  to  glorify  war. 
Many  men  did  not  return.  Others  suf- 
fered injuries  from  which  they  will  never 
recover.  War  is  the  deadly  business  of 
kiUing.  It  unleashes  savagery  and  ter- 
ror and  all  of  the  primitive  forces  which 
we  attempt  to  control  through  what  we 
call  civilization.  But  life  continues  to 
be  competitive  and  wars  continue  to  be 
fought.  My  purpose  in  emphasizing  the 
quality  of  the  men  who  did  return  from 
World  War  II  is  to  suggest  that  many  of 
them — and  I  think  a  great  majority — 
benefited  greatly  from  the  training  they 
received. 

This  training  was  not  accomplished  in 
a  day.  The  time  has  passed  when  a  man 
can  be  trained  for  military  service  in  8 
weeks  or  13  weeks,  or  ?ven  in  a  year. 
The  infantry  alone  may  use  a  dozen  dif- 
ferent weapons.  The  infantryman  must 
know  how  to  handle  a  rlfie.  carbine,  mor- 
tar, machine  gun.  knife,  mines,  bazoo- 
kas, and  other  weapons.  Beyond  that 
he  must  not  only  know  how  to  protect 
himself  in  every  possible  way  against 
those  weapons  In  the  hands  of  the  ene- 
my, but  must  l>e  prepared  to  advance  in 
the  face  of  resistance  by  tanks,  planes, 
and  enemy  arUUery. 


He  must  learn  how  to  take  care  of 
himself  under  every  conceivable  condi- 
tion of  terrain  and  climate.  In  World 
War  II  more  men  were  incapacitated  by 
other  causes  than  from  wounds  Infilct- 
ed  by  enemy  weapons. 

Of  approximately  12.000  OCO  men  v,  ho 
served  in  the  Army  and  Air  Force.  640,- 
000  were  wounded.  460.000  suffered  from 
malaria,  171.000  from  Jaundice.  266,000 
from  pneumonia.  523,0C0  from  dysen- 
tery, and  212.000  from  neuropsychlatric 
disorders.  The  fact  that  only  15,125 
men  in  the  Army  and  Air  Force  died  from 
diseese  is  a  remarkable  tribute  to  the 
treatment  they  received.  But  It  does  not 
alter  the  fact  that  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  others.  In  nimibers  far  exceed- 
InK  the  number  disabled  by  wounds,  were 
cut  of  action  at  one  time  or  another  as 
a  result  of  other  disabilities,  some  of 
which  might  have  been  avoided  had 
training  lessons  been  heeded.  It  follows, 
of  cour-e.  that  trainine;  saved  the  lives 
and  health  of  many  men. 

General  Eisenhower  has  made  three 
statements  bearing  on  this  general  sub- 
ject which  Impressed  me  deeply. 

Appearing  before  the  members  of  the 
Pipsident's  Advisory  Commission  on 
Universal  Trainine.  otherwise  known  as 
the  Compton  Commission,  he  particularly 
emphasized  his  belief  that  discipline 
saves  lives  and  wins  battles.  Discipline 
is  the  result  of  training.  In  part,  it 
means  automatic  response  to  orders.  It 
means  mental  discipline  as  well  as  phys- 
ical discipline.  It  means  training  In  such 
simple  things  as  keeping  your  head  down, 
and  not  jumping  from  one  shell  hole  to 
another  while  under  artillery  attack.  A 
disciplined  Army  Is  the  only  kind  of  an 
Army  that  can  win  a  war. 

Second,  General  ELsenhower  said  in 
this  sam.e  connection  that  there  was  no 
comparison  between  the  American  divi- 
sions which  were  sent  ii.to  Africa  and 
those  which  stormed  the  Normandy 
beaches,  broke  through  at  St.  Lo,  stopped 
the  German  thrust  in  the  Battle  of  the 
Bulge,  and  finally  smashed  the  German 
armies  on  their  home  grounds.  The  divi- 
sions which  fought  their  way  through 
France  and  Germany  were  for  the  most 
part  trained  for  2  years  before  going  Into 
action.  It  is  true  that  some  of  the  re- 
placements, particularly  those  rushed 
Into  the  breach  during  the  Battle  of  the 
Bulge,  had  only  a  few  weeks'  training. 
And  it  was  among  these  men  that  casual- 
ties were  greatest.  The  well-trained 
soldier  always  has  a  better  chance  for 
survival  than  one  who  is  only  half 
trained. 

Third.  General  Eisenhower  said  on  an- 
other occasion  that  the  18-month 
draftee  brought  into  the  Army  following 
VJ-day  was  the  most  expensive  soldier 
In  the  world.  In  the  case  of  these  18- 
month  selectees  used  In  Japan,  for  ex- 
ample. It  was  found  that  the  Army  was 
able  to  get  only  7  months  overseas  serv- 
ice out  of  them.  The  remaining  11 
months  were  occupied  with  processing, 
training,  or  movement  to  and  from  the 
overseas  theater.  And  even  then  the 
training  of  these  men  was  compressed 
far  more  than  Is  desirable  In  the  case 
of  men  sent  directly  to  combat,  or  who 
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might  have  to  be  used  in  combat  in  the 
immediate  future. 

The  training  problem  of  the  modern 
army  has  been  complicated  both  by  the 
increase  in  the  number  of  weapons  used, 
by  the  complexity  of  these  weapons,  and 
by  the  great  variety  of  conditions  under 
which  a  global  war  must  be  fought.  We 
must  have  mountain  troops,  Arctic 
troops,  men  trained  In  Jungle  warfare, 
airborne  divisions.  Infantry,  artillery, 
armored  forces,  and  men  trained  for  am- 
phibious assaults.  In  the  Air  Force,  men 
must  be  trained  to  fly  In  and  to  service 
every  type  of  plane  from  the  primary 
trainer  up  to  and  including  the  new 
6-englne  Jet  bombers.  Some  of  them 
must  fly  at  supersonic  speeds. 

All  of  this  involves  a  terrific  training 
problem,  some  of  it  on-the-job  training, 
but  much  of  it  training  in  Army  and  Air 
Force  schools.  The  average  American 
who  has  not  seen  service  in  the  armed 
forces  has  no  conception  of  the  extent 
of  the  school  systems  of  the  military 
services.  E^ven  a  member  of  the  ground 
crew  in  the  Air  Force  requires  at  least 
a  year  of  training,  part  of  it  in  school, 
before  he  can  be  considered  trained  for 
even  the  simplest  duties  assigned  to  him. 
Beyond  that,  it  requires  months  of  addi- 
tional seasoning  and  experience,  work- 
ing alongside  other  men  who  have  been 
In  service  longer,  before  he  can  become 
a  flrst-class  mechanic.  All  enlisted  men 
In  air  crews  must  spend  several  months 
in  school.  For  example.  It  requires  6 
months  of  schooling  to  train  a  turret 
gunner  after  he  has  had  his  basic  train- 
ing, and  comparable  training  for  other 
Air  Force  specialties. 

In  the  ground  forces,  from  2,500  to 
3.000  hours  of  training  are  considered 
the  minimum  for  basic  land  operations, 
and  6.000  hours  of  training  the  minimum 
for  specialized  forces  such  as  those  used 
in  amphibious  operations,  or  as  moun- 
tain infantry,  or  in  Arctic  operations. 
That  mearxs,  in  effect,  that  at  the  rate  of 
2.000  training  hours  per  year,  from  15 
to  18  months  are  required  as  a  minimum 
for  basic  land  operations.  For  am- 
phibious, mountain,  Arctic,  and  com- 
mando-type missions,  and  for  some  of 
the  technical  services  as  well,  a  mini- 
mum of  6.000  hours  of  training  is  re- 
garded as  necessary. 

In  general,  the  Army's  specialist  train- 
ing program  calls  for  attendance  at 
Army  schools  for  from  3  to  9  months, 
depending  on  the  tjipe  of  training  given. 
Master  purmers  and  radar  repair  and 
maintenance  men  go  to  school  for  9 
months,  cooks  and  bakers  for  3  months. 
and  refrigeration  mechanics  and  motor 
maintenance  men  for  3  months  also.  As 
specialist  training  follows  basic  training, 
this  means  that  the  average  Army  re- 
cruit is  in  training  for  from  6  months 
to  a  year  before  he  is  considered  ready 
for  service. 

As  for  the  value  of  training  to  the  in- 
dividual and  to  the  mihtary  services  we 
have  the  testimony  of  such  officers  as 
Lt.  Gen.  Raymond  S.  McLain.  now  Chief 
of  Information  of  the  Army  and  one  of 
the  great  combat  commanders  to  come 
into  World  War  H  from  civilian  life. 
General  McLain  has  pointed  out  that  an 


artilleryman  must  know  that  the  sound 
from  his  gun  can  be  picked  up  by  sound 
and  ranging  devices.  A  tanker  must 
know  that  when  he  parks  his  tank  he 
must  be  camouflaged  to  avoid  attack 
from  the  air.  The  rifleman  and  ma- 
chine gunner  must  know  the  type  of 
concealment  and  shelter  they  will  re- 
quire for  protection  when  not  advanc- 
ing. They  must  know  how  to  use  ground 
cover  m  moving  forward  and  how  their 
own  supporting  weapons  operate  to  give 
them  support.  If  they  do  not  know  these 
things  and  act  on  what  they  know,  they 
will  suffer  unnecessary  casualties. 

A  machine  gunner  and  rifleman  must 
also  know  tank  tactics.  Knowing  them, 
he  might  be  able  to  stop  them,  since  the 
vision  of  tanks  is  very  limited  and  they 
cannot  move  without  exposing  them- 
selves by  itielT  bulk  and  noise. 

These  illustrations  could  be  multiplied, 
but  they  all  add  up  to  training. 

Profoundly  significant  also  is  morale, 
and  morale  is  due  to  training  more  than 
to  any  other  single  factor.  It  is  hard  to 
visualize  high  morale  among  those  called 
on  to  expose  themselves  to  the  dangers  of 
the  battlefield  if  they  do  not  understand 
what  they  are  fighting  for  and  believe  in 
the  justice  of  their  cause.  They  must 
also  understand  why  they  are  called  on 
to  fight  and  have  confidence  in  their 
commanders  and  comrades.  And  they 
must  be  prewarned  of  what  to  expect  in 
battle  or  they  may  go  to  pieces  imder 
fire. 

Morale  Is  In  part  related  also  to  dis- 
cipline, to  which  I  have  already  alluded. 
Discipline  Is  a  habit.  It  is  simply  the 
habit  of  doing  things  surely  and  thor- 
oughly, even  under  stress.  General  Mc- 
Lain tells  us  that  it  is  fairly  simple  to 
teach  a  gunner  on  an  artillery  piece  how 
to  raise  or  lower  his  gun  or  to  move  it 
from  right  to  left  on  command,  but  it 
requires  months  of  training  for  a  crew 
serving  four  guns  to  lay  them  on  the 
same  target  each  time  without  error.  A 
gun  out  of  line  may  mean  a  target  missed, 
or  it  may  mean  some  of  our  own  men  will 
become  victims  of  our  own  fire. 

It  is  easy  enough  to  teach  a  soldier 
driving  a  truck  to  keep  his  truck  clean 
and  watch  the  water  level  of  his  battery, 
but  even  after  months  of  training  one 
man  may  fail  in  even  these  simple  duties. 
On  the  battlefield  this  may  mean  that 
his  truck  will  not  deUver  its  load.  Or 
if  the  driver  of  a  truck  fails  to  keep  his 
distance  or  gets  out  of  line  there  will 
be  road  Jams.  On  the  battlefields  this 
may  mean  hundreds  of  trucks  wiped  out 
by  air  attack,  thousands  of  tons  of  sup- 
plies not  delivered,  and  delay  which  may 
mean  defeat. 

General  Cook,  of  the  Air  Force,  eays 
that  even  after  a  year's  training  of 
ground  crews  some  men  would  persist  in 
putting  oil  into  the  gas  tank  and  gas  into 
the  oil  tank. 

Discipline  and  morale  and  adequate 
performance  of  duty  are  hard  to  get. 
Only  thorough  training  and  constant 
repetition  will  produce  them.  .And  this 
takes  time— not  13  weeks  or  26  weeks 
or  even  a  year,  but  all  the  training  it  is 
possible  to  crowd  Into  a  year  or  two  a 


man  may  have  to  be  trained  before  he  Is 
ready  for  service. 

And  at  the  end  of  a  soldier's  active 
service  his  training  will  be  of  tremendous 
value  to  him,  to  his  family,  and  to  his 
home  community  if  we  are  ever  attacked  ; 
at  home.     It  is  the  men  who  have  seen  | 
service  or  who  had  this  training  who 
will  bulwark  our  civil  defense  if  we  should  , 
have  to  defend  ourselves  on  our  own  soil,  ' 
or  perhaps  be  attacked  by  air.     There 
would  be  problems  of  evacuation,  fire 
control,  hospKalization.  supply,  and  bomb 
destruction  that  only  men  with  military 
training  could  handle. 

Let  us  not  delude  ourselves,  therefore, 
into  thinking  that  we  can  safely  skimp 
the  training  required  or  cut  it  short. 
Considering  the  problems  Involved.  I 
would  rather  err  on  the  side  of  a  longer 
period  of  service  than  anything  less  than 
2  years. 

There  is,  of  course,  no  comparison  be- 
tween the  Army  and  Air  Force  today  and 
those  which  fought  in  World  War  I.  It 
can  fiuUier  be  assumed  that  if  there 
should  be  another  war  it  would  move 
faster  and  be  fought  with  still  more 
niunerous  and  more  complex  weapons, 
necessitating  more  and  more  training  as 
the  science  of  military  operations  becomes 
more  complicated. 

It  is  already  evident  that  imless  men 
can  be  drafted  or  enlisted  for  at  least 
2  years  the  armed  forces  cannot  hope 
to  get  more  than  perhaps  6  months  of 
service  out  of  them  except  as  such  serv- 
ice may  be  a  part  of  their  training.  This 
is  not  a  soimd  basis  on  which  to  build 
an  effective  military  machine. 

Even  2  years'  training  and  service  is 
considered  inadequate  for  best  results, 
as  indicated  by  the  recent  preference  of  " 
the  Army  and  Air  Force  for  enlistments 
ranging  from  3  to  6  years.  In  the  Army 
and  Air  Force  90  percent  of  all  current 
enlistments  are  for  3  years. 

We  are  confronted  today  with  the  nCf 
cessity  of  bringing  the  regular  services 
up  full  strength,  maintaining  them  at 
strength,  and  providing  a  steady  fiow  of 
well-trained  men  into  the  Reserve  com- 
ponents. That  is  the  whole  purpose  of 
this  legislation.  Unless  we  can  give  the 
services  men  who  can  be  used  effectively 
in  another  emergency,  and  in  addition 
give  the  National  Guard  and  Organized 
Reserves  the  thoroughly  trained  men 
they  need  for  military  effectiveness,  we 
shall  have  failed  in  our  duty  and  jeopard- 
ized the  security  of  the  country.  Any- 
thing less  than  2  years'  service  for  In- 
ductees would  likewise  throw  an  added 
training  burden  on  the  civilian  compo- 
nents and  by  imphcation  require  a  larger 
Investment  in  training  facilities  and  ac- 
tive-duty training  than  would  be  re- 
quired otherwise. 

Speaking  at  a  Memorial  Day  service 
In  Massachusetts,  General  Bradley  said 
to  his  audience: 

This  lad  we  burled  today  is  partly  the  vic- 
tim of  your  foUy.  He  is  the  victim  oX  your 
folly  and  of  the  folly  of  all  the  peace-loving 
peoples  who  turned  their  backs  on  the  ills 
of  the  world.  For  at  the  very  time  tho««l 
aggressors  at  whose  hands  he  met  his  deatli 
conspired  against  the  peace  of  the  world- 
we  blinded  ourselves  to  their  threats  and  bf 
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our     >alnful    Inaction    countenanced    their 
■tarti  v{  attack. 

II  1  be  United  States  ever  again  atoopa  to 
tsped  lents  to  avoid  the  dllBcult  decisions 
that  c  ame  with  leadership,  the  heavy  burdens 
that  (  ome  with  defense,  we  shall  once  more 
run  1  he  dangers  of  all  halfway  measures 
and  \  aate  our  strength  and  conscience  as  a 
weatt  er  vane  rather  than  a  force. 

In  a  more  recent  address  delivered  In 
Detnit  on  June  9.  General  Bradley  re- 
marked that  throughout  the  battle  for 
Pran:e  it  was  not  numerical  superiority 
In  m  inpower  but  the  vast  superiority  of 
our  equipment  over  that  of  the  German 
Arm]  which  gave  us  our  advantage.  He 
migh;  have  added  that  this  equipment. 
for  ^  hich  in  time  of  war  we  are  willing 
to  sjend  unlimited  amounts,  can  only 
be  u<ed  by  thoroughly  trained  men. 

Oc  rasionally  we  still  hear  It  charged 
that  the  selective-service  program  and 
Its  companion  proposed  for  universal  mil- 
itary training  are  designed  to  train  mass 
arm!  !s.  In  other  words,  to  train  goose- 
stepiers  to  be  led  like  lambs  to  the 
slauf  hter.  Passing  the  point  that  selec- 
tive lervlce  as  well  as  universal  military 
trairing  are  intended  to  supply  the  re- 
quin  ments  of  the  Navy  and  Air  Force  as 
well  as  the  Army,  I  think  it  well  to  re- 
menr  ber  that  even  the  Army  without  the 
Air  '"orce  is  not  and  never  has  been  a 
mas>«  army.  We  do  not  have  mass  armies 
In  tr  e  United  States.  About  half  of  the 
Ame  -ican  Army  at  present  is  assigned  to 
the  supply,  engineering,  and  technical 
scnr  ces.  The  other  half  is  divided  in 
vary  ng  proportions  among  the  infantry. 
arm(  ired  force,  and  artillery.  When  we 
hit  i  n  enemy  we  hit  him  with  the  most 
pow(  rful  military  machine  ever  devised 
by  nan.  It  is  a  machine  capable  of 
mov  ng  at  greater  speeds  than  any  other 
arm/  in  the  world,  and  it  Is  a  machine 
manned  by  specialists  and  technicians 
who  in  addition  to  great  courage  and 
dlscvline.  must  know  how  to  handle  the 
mce  lanical  equipment  and  automatic 
weal  ons  designed  for  their  use. 

As  warfare  has  tended  to  become  more 
and  nore  deadly  and  more  highly  mech- 
anic !d.  the  men  who  fight  wars,  and  par- 
tlcul  irly  those  in  our  Army,  are  more 
wide  y  dispersed  than  ever  before.  A 
who  iy  false  notion  of  the  Army  seems 
to  e  ist  In  the  minds  of  many  persons. 
Pertaps  this  is  attributable  to  seeing 
man  hing  men  in  parade  formation.  We 
hear  a  great  deal  of  criticism  of  an  Army 
whic  a  trains  men  in  close-order  drill  and 
in  t  le  other  requirements  of  military 
forn  ations.  The  fact  that  men  march  in 
colunn.  whether  on  the  parade  ground 
or  a>  they  com,e  down  Fifth  Avenue  in 
New  York  or  Pennsylvania  Avenue  in 
Was  lington  following  their  return  from 
over  seas,  does  not  mean  that  they  go  into 
actiin  8  abreast.  10  abreast,  or  12  abreast. 
In  battle,  when  they  move  in  columns,  it 
is  licely  to  be  in  an  armored  column 
raci  ig  down  a  highway  and  sweeping 
ever  ything  before  it.  It  is  true  that  some 
mer  still  light  on  foot,  but  it  is  equally 
true  that  for  every  man  that  does  fight 
on  f  oot  there  are  at  least  a  dozen  others 
In  the  supply,  technical,  and  transprort 
orgi  niiations  necessary  to  keep  him  in 
the  ine,  oc  in  the  air  over  him  providing 
the  protection  he  must  have  to  enable 


him  to  advance.  I  have  heard  it  said  by 
competent  military  authorities  that  not 
more  than  10  percent  of  the  men  in  our 
Army  actually  fired  a  rifle  in  combat  in 
World  War  II. 

Thus  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  mass 
army  in  our  scheme  of  things.  The  mass 
army  about  which  we  hear  is  a  myth, 
conjured  by  critics  of  our  military  serv- 
ices for  their  own  ends — and  unfortun- 
ately in  many  cases  for  evil  ends.  Close- 
order  drill  is  employed  only  tor  physical 
and  mental  training  and  as  a  condition 
of  the  orderly  movement  of  large  num- 
bers of  men  from  one  point  to  another. 
It  bears  r.o  other  relationship  whatever 
to  the  requirements  of  the  military  serv- 
ice. Even  the  Air  Force  employs  clo.se- 
order  drill  in  its  basic -training  program. 
And  certainly  no  one  would  call  the  Air 
Force  a  mass  army. 

So  let  us  not  be  deluded  by  the  deliber- 
ate distortions  of  Communists,  pacifists, 
and  misguided  innocents  who  attack  se- 
lective service  on  this  score. 

Finally  there  is  another  and  further 
training  requirement  which  will  become 
Increasingly  important  as  time  goes  on. 
This  is  the  requirement  of  teamwork  in- 
volving all  of  the  military  services.  As 
General  Bradley  and  General  SpaaU 
have  pointed  out,  success  in  modern  war 
can  come  only  through  carefully  planned 
employment  of  balanced  forces — land, 
sea.  and  air — operating  as  a  team.  After 
they  have  learned  the  functions  of  their 
own  service,  the  men  in  all  of  the  mili- 
tary services  will  have  to  be  trained  in 
teamwork  from  now  on  to  a  greater  de- 
gree than  ever  before.  This  training  re- 
quirement necessarily  will  have  to  be 
superimposed  on  that  required  for 
the  functioning  of  the  several  services 
separately. 

In  modem  war  the  enemy  no  longer 
sounds  a  siren  as  he  comes  in  for  his 
first  attack.  He  attempts  at  the  outset 
to  obtain  an  initial  advantage  by  sur- 
prise. Germany  invaded  Poland  without 
even  an  ultimatum  as  a  warning  of  what 
might  come.  Rotterdam  was  blasted  by 
the  German  Air  Force  without  warning 
and  without  excuse.  Japanese  flyers 
sank  most  of  our  battleships  at  Pearl 
Harbor  on  a  peaceful  Sunday  morning 
as  our  patrol  planes  were  returning  from 
their  routine  morning  mission.  The 
only  chance  Russia  or  any  other  hostile 
power  would  have  to  immobilize  us  mili- 
tarily or  to  deliver,  a  crippling  blow  at 
the  outset  of  any  new  war  would  neces- 
sarily Involve  the  element  of  surprise. 
If  we  had  advance  notice  of  an  attack, 
we  could,  of  course,  take  steps  to  meet  it. 
The  fact  that  we  shall  have  no  warning 
of  a  future  attack  makes  it  imperative, 
first,  that  the  Regular  Military  Estab- 
lishment be  ready  to  move  at  a  moment's 
notice:  and  second,  that  the  civilian  re- 
serves be  filled  with  thoroughly  trained 
men  who  could  be  put  In  the  field  shortly 
after  D-day  to  support  the  military  ele- 
ments. Behind  them,  available  as  re- 
placements and  for  the  organization  of 
the  civilian  forces  which  under  modern 
conditions  must  be  depended  for  final 
decision;  there  must  be  an  even  larger 
pool  of  well-trained  men  who  can  be 


mobilized  for  any  war  lasting  more  than 
a  few  months. 

For  all  of  these  requirements  the  one 
indispensable  element  Is  training  and 
more  training  and  still  more  training. 
Equipment  is  valueless  unless  there  are 
trained  men  to  use  it.  Untrained  men 
are  of  little  value  in  an  Army  designed 
to  use  weapons  and  machines  to  save 
lives.  The  modern  military  machine  can 
hope  to  succeed  only  if  built  on  a  founda- 
tion of  adequate  training,  and  we  shall 
be  derelict  in  our  duty  and  fail  the  coun- 
try in  its  hour  of  need  if  we  seek  the 
easy  way  out  by  adopting  half-way 
measures. 

In  a  show-down,  a  second-be.st  Army  Is 
no  t)etter  than  a  second-best  poker  hand. 
We  want  to  be  ready  when  the  show- 
down comes. 


Pray  for  Peace  in  Palestine 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EMANUEL  CELLER 

or  Nxw  Toax 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRKSSNTATTVIS 

Monday.  June  7.  19^8 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  following  article  by 
Harry  Schlacht: 

nUT   rOK   PCACK   IN   PALSSTINS 

(By  Harry  H.  Schlacht) 

That  which  Ood  has  forged  no  human 
hand  or  nation  will  ever  break  asunder. 

Pope  Plus  Xn  prayed  for  peace  In  Palestine. 

His  Holiness  said:  "May  the  Uuce.  though 
temporary,  be  the  greeter  of  the  dawn  of 
peace  m  the  Holy  Land. 

"This  is  our  dearest  hope.  This  Is  our 
fervent  supplication." 

When  the  President  of  the  United  SUtea 
recognized  the  Infant  state  of  Israel,  the 
American  people  wrote  an  historic  chapter 
to  this  epic  story. 

Our  generation  will  be  remembered  In  the 
ages  to  come,  with  that  which  left  Egypt  and 
stood  at  Mount  Slnal. 

Blessed  Is  the  generation  which  has  worked 
for  It.  Blened  is  the  generation  which  baa 
been  worthy  to  witness  It. 

This  Is  one  of  the  great  momenta  in  the 
history  of  manlilnd.  This  Is  one  of  the  great 
moments  unprecedented  In  recorded  history. 

Never  t>efore  has  a  people  so  long  bereft  of 
its  homeland.  exUed.  dispersed,  decimated, 
persecuted,  and  oppressed — never  before  has 
a  people  survived  such  vicissitudes — returned 
to  Its  native  soil,  reclaimed  Us  wilderness. 
and  reestabllahed  Its  national  existence. 

It  was  not  only  an  act  of  heroism;  It  was 
an  act  of  supreme  faith  which  compels  the 
admiration  of  the  world. 

It  will  not  be  long  before  the  finger  of  his- 
tory will  point  to  all  peace-loving  people  that 
the  land  of  Abraham.  laaac,  and  Jacob  Is  the 
most  formidable  outpost  In  the  gutted  wa.3te- 
land  of  neo-Paaclsts,  Pashas,  and  Effendl. 

If  the  Hebrew  warriors  of  Israel  are  engsged 
In  deadly  strife.  It  was  not  a  quarrel  of  their 
choosing. 

They  are  fighting  and  dying  Jast  aa  val- 
iantly for  their  political  Independence  as  our 
forefathers  did  at  Lexington  and  Concord. 
They  are  fighting  for  Justice  for  the  Jews  be- 
cause of  centuries  of  Injustice  to  the  Jews. 
They  are  fighting  for  their  homeland— "Ereta 
Israel." 
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The  Hebrew  warriors  will  defend  their 
birthright  with  the  last  drop  of  their  blood. 

They  want  to  build  a  state  on  the  founda- 
tions of  Justice  and  equality.  They  want  to 
built  a  state  In  the  spirit  of  the  truths  ex- 
pounded by  the  prophets  and  sages. 

They  want  a  haven  for  the  harried  Jews 
throughout  the  world. 

It  will  be  a  bulwark  against  reaction  and 
oppression.  It  will  be  an  outpost  of  liberty 
and  Justice.  It  will  be  a  strong  democracy 
in  the  Middle  East.  It  will  be  a  guaranty 
of  protection  for  the  democratic  way  of  life 
which  we  enjoy  In  America. 

America  led  the  way  with  Its  blessings. 
It  did  right  because  before  God  It  was  right. 

America  showed  the  world  that  Its  heart 
Is  as  kindly  as  Its  sword  Is  mighty  and  In- 
vincible. 

The  seven  Arab  nations  have  served  notice 
on  the  United  Nations  that  they  will  resume 
war  unless  the  new  state  of  Israel  Is  dis- 
solved. 

Let  the  Arabs  rememl>er  that  there  are 
three  .things  they  cannot  keep  out  oi  Pal- 
estine— the  rain,  the  wind,  and  the  Jews. 

This  U  the  test  for  the  United  Nations. 
This  Is  the  challenge  to  the  United  Na- 
tions— whether  any  of  Its  mandates  Is  to  be 
regarded  as  a  mere  scrap  of  paper. 

Let  lis  all  unite  In  prayer  with  His  Holiness 
that  the  Palestine  situation  will  be  solved 
through  the  machinery  of  the  United  Na- 
tions. 

Let  us  all  pray  to  Ood  for  peace  In  the 
land  of  peace.  Let  us  all  pray  to  God  that 
the  dove  of  peace  will  build  its  nest  In  the 
cannon's  mouth  In  the  Holy  Land. 

God  speed  the  day. 


Palestine:  Playing  With  Fire— People  Op- 
pose Sending  Troops  to  Middle  East 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LAWRENCE  H.  SMITH 

or   WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSe  of  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  15.  1948 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, again  the  President  and  the  State 
Department  are  suggesting  that  Ameri- 
can seamen  and  soldiers  be  used  to  police 
the  waters  around  Palestine  to  insure 
that  the  truce  is  maintained  between  the 
Jews  and  Arabs. 

I  am  calling  attention.  Mr.  Speaker. 
to  Public  Law  264  which  prohibits  the 
use  of  our  men  and  materiel  to  support 
United  Nations  action  in  the  absence  of 
agreements  approved  by  the  Congress. 
Section  6  of  that  law  provides: 

The  President  Is  authorized  to  negotiate  a 
special  agreement  or  agreements  with  the 
Security  Council  which  shall  be  subject  to 
the  approval  of  the  Congress. 

And  so  forth.  The  language  is  clear 
and  specific. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  April  22  the  question 
as  to  the  intent  of  Public  Law  264  was 
discussed  in  the  Senate  pursuant  to  a 
question  raised  by  Senator  Brewster,  as 
follows : 

Is  there  any  question  regarding  the  neces- 
sity of  congressional  action  In  order  to  sup- 
ply ix>llce  forces  or  military  forces  so  far  as 
action  under  the  United  Nations  is  con- 
cerned? ( CoNCBEssioNAL  Recobo,  April  22. 
1918,  p.  4862.) 
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The  distinguished  Senator  went  on  to 
explain  that  he  was  distinguishing  be- 
tween action  which  might  take  place  to 
protect  American  lives  or  property  uni- 
laterally under  our  authority  and  the 
question  of  whether  under  the  United 
Nations  Charter  there  would  be  executive 
authority  for  supply  police  or  military 
forces  for  any  purpose  under  the  United 
Nations    without    further  congressional 
action.     The  que.stion  was  addressed  to 
the  Senator  from  Michigan   I  Mr.  Van- 
denberg]  who  in  a  direct  reply  to  the 
question  said.  "Coming  down  then  to  the 
Senator's  present  question,  I  suppose  we 
still  confront  the  same  old  argument  as 
to  the  latitudes  within  which  the  Presi- 
dent can  operate  under  his  Presidential 
responsibility  to  protect  American  life 
and  property  and  to  protect  the  Ameri- 
can interests  under  his  responsibility  as 
Commander  in  Chief.     Beyond  that  I 
think  he  would  require  the  consent  of 
Congress  to  use  the  armed  forces  of  the 
United  States  for  any  external  purpose." 
Senator  Vand«:nberc  also  called  attention 
to  the  fact  that  the  Charter  of  the  United 
Nations   contemplated    agreements   be- 
tween the  member  nations  of  the  United 
Nations  and  the  Security  Council  identi- 
fying  specific   quotas   of   armed   forces 
which  should  be  held  available  by  each 
member  nation  for  the  ultimate  use  of 
the  Security  Council.    Any  such  agree- 
ment, before  it  became  effective,  had  to 
be  approved  by  constitutional  processes. 
He  then  directed  attention  to  the  fact 
that  the  Security  Council  had  never  been 
able  to  come  to  any  agreement  on  the 
subject  because  of  the  intransigence  of 
the  Soviet  Union  and  its  satellites  and 
therefore  there  is  no  such  force  and  no 
such  agreements  and  no  action  has  been 
taken  by  the  American  Congress  in  re- 
spect to  such  agreements.   That  particu- 
lar machinery  has  never  been  set  up  and 
no  such  agreement  has  ever  been  made. 
From  this  colloquy  between  the  dis- 
tinguished Senators  above  named,  it  is 
obvious  that  the  President  is  bound  to 
seek  permission  of  the  Congress  before 
he  can  use  American  troops  to  police  that 
troubled  area  in  Palestine  unless  it  would 
be  on  the  theory  that  American  life  and 
property  were  endangered, 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  sending  of  our  armed 
troops,  be  they  military  or  naval.  Into 
that  area  is  wholly  opposed  by  the  Amer- 
ican people  and  I  am  including  herewith 
a  poll  which  appeared  in  the  Sunday 
Star  of  May  2,  1948,  in  which  Dr.  Henry 
C.  Link  indicates  that  60  percent  of  the 
people  in  this  country  are  opposed  to 
sending  troops  into  Palestine  to  enforce 
partition  or  otherwise.  Under  leave  to 
extend  my  remarks  I  am  including  the 
result  of  that  poll, 

SnCTT  PERCENT  IN  POLL  OPPOSE  SENDING  TTNITEO 
STATES    TROOPS    TO   ENFORCE    PARTmON 

(By  Dr.  Henry  C.  Link) 
New  York.  May  1. — Although  almost  one- 
half  of  American  city  people  are  In  favor  of 
partitioning  Palestine  to  make  a  separate 
Jewish  state,  60  percent  are  against  our 
sending  soldiers  to  help  enforce  thla  parti- 
tion. 

This  was  learned  in  the  latest  psychologi- 
cal barometer  survey  conducted  by  the  Psy- 
chological Corp.  in  140  cities  and  towns  from 


coast  to  coast.  Twenty-five  hundred  per-  < 
Bonal  Interviews  were  made  with  adult  men 
and  women  by  393  Interviewers.  The  survey 
was  made  In  such  a  way  as  to  give  a  good 
cross  section  of  the  urban  population  of  the 
country. 

The  first  question  asked  was: 

"Are  you  In  favor  of  splitting  Palestine 
into  two  parts,  one  for  tlie  Jews,  the  other 
for  the  Arabs?" 

Answered —  Percent 

Yes ,     45, 

No _ -     27 

Were    tuicertaln 28 

There  was  practically  no  difference  be- 
tween various  Income  levels  in  answers  to 
this  question.  However,  by  geographic  sec- 
tions, the  East  and  far  West  were  slightly! 
more  In  favor  of  partition  than  the  Midwest- 
ern and  Southern  States. 
Following  this  question,  we  asked: 
"Would  you  favor  sending  United  Stateaj 
troops  to  Palestine  to  keep  order?" 

Answered —  Percent] 

No —     «0 

Yes 25 

Were  uncertain -     15 

Here,  again,  there  were.no  Important  dif- 
ferences by  income  groups.     The  Midwest-'' 
em    States,    however,    were    more    strongly 
against  sending  soldiers  than  other  sections.* 
The  percent  against  In  the  Midwest  was  67 

An  analysis  of  the  answers  to  these  two| 
questions  shows  that  only  15  percent  of  all; 
people  questioned  favor  both  partition  off 
Palestine  and  the  sending  of  United  Stateaf 
troops.  Therefore,  If  the  questions  had  beenl 
combined,  not  more  than  15  to  25  percentt 
would  have  favored  partitioning  of  Palestine 
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or  i 

HON.  JACOB  K.  JAVITS 

or  NEW  YORK  j 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES     \ 

Tuesday,  June  15.  1048 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr,  Speaker,  support, 
continues  to  flow  in  from  the  whole? 
country  on  the  implementation  of  th© 
assurance  of  the  United  States  that  thej 
United  Nations  would  be  given  an  ade-. 
quate  home  here  contained  in  Concurn 
rent  Resolution  75,  adopted  Decembeij 
11,1945.  If  we  want  to  make  the  United 
Nations  the  world's  instrument  for 
peace,  as  indeed  we  do,  we  must  show} 
that  we  mean  it  by  our  tangible  support.| 
No  other  language  will  do.  I  append 
additional  editorial  comment  from  lead-| 
ing  newspapers  in  New  York,  Washing- 
ton, and  San  Francisco  to  the  samei 
effect: 

[Prom  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune  of  May 
22,  19481  ' 


The  UN  Headquarters  Loan 
An  urgent  piece  of  unfinished  buslneaJ 
before  Congress  Is  approval  of  the  •65,000,00d 
loan  for  the  construction  of  the  permanent 
headquarters  of  the  United  Nations  on  Newj 
York's  East  River  site.  The  country  Is  comj 
mltted  to  the  loan  Insofar  its  executive  and 
Its  United  Nations  representatives  can  act 
without  congressional  authorization.  The 
Secretary  of  State  has  signed  an  agreement 
on  terms  of  the  loan.  The  terms  are  falrj 
The  risk  which  this  country  offers  to  assume 
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coTered  by  what  la.  In  effect,  a  first 
upon  the  property.     The  loan  will 
from  the  regular  UN   budget.     It 
interest  free.    The  only  contribution 
United  States  beyond  Its  own  propor- 
share  of  the  costs  will  be  that  gift  of 
«  gift  more  than  offset  by  the  ad- 
the  location  of  the  UN  headquar- 
wlU  bring  to  the  country, 
icn  of  the  headquarters,  symbol- 
change  from  temporary  to  permanent 
for  the  UN,  la  of  enormoioa  imp<H-tance 
prestige,  to  the  morale  of  its  staff,  and 
hopes  of  peace  lovers  everywhere  In 
Yet  construction  cannot  begin 
the  loan.    Without  question  It  must 
Senator  Ivxs  and  Ck}ngre8eman 
of  New  York,  have  Introduced  sepa- 
i^lutions  to  authorize  it.    But  slmul- 
wlth  the  decision  of   the  Senate 
Relations  Committee  to  support  the 
declaration     of     foreign     policy 
by  Senator  V*noknbi3U3,  the  corre- 
House  committee  decided  to  draft  a 
policy  bill  and  to  Include  In  It  the 
.000  loan.    The  policy  declaration  now 
making  conunaiidi  the  utmost  sup- 
high-level  debsM  opon  It  U  assured  in 
Souses  of  Congress.    And  certainly  ap- 
of  the  loan  will  contribute  to  an  afltr- 
of  the  Nation's  resolution  to  make 
work  more  effectively  for  "peace  with 
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(FroT^  the  New  York  Times  of  May  27.  19481 
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loan  issue  Is.  however,  clear  cut.    It  is 
important  that  it  not  be  lost  to  sight 
omnlbui  bill  nor  too  long  delayed  by  a 
debate  on  foreign  policy. 


tie 


agreement  for  a  •«6.000.000  Interest- 
loan    from    the   United    States    to    the 
Nations  for  the  erection  of  a  perma- 
home  for  that  organization  In  this  city 
s  igued  more  than  2  months  ago  by  Sen- 
^ustln   and  Trygve  Lie.     It  still  lacks 
approval.    The  matter  must  t>e 
to  a  prompt  vote  If  It  la  to  t>e  dis- 
of  at  this  session. 

legialatlvt  delay  seems  to  hang  chiefly 
fact   that   this   is   a   political   year. 
Members  of  Congress  feel  that  If  they 
(%wdle  alODg  without  facing  a  vote  their 
prospects  will   be  Improved.     Every- 
else  Is  ready  to  go.     All   plans  for  a 
of  fine  buildings  on  the  East  River  are 
ete.     The  city  has  authorized  Improve- 
to  the   approaches   which   will   cost 
$13,000,000.    The  power  machinery  of 
lullders    stands    idle,    waiting    for    tbe 
of  command  to  start  work, 
in  ordinary  business  risii  the  proposal 
Inqlsputably  sound.    Every  dollar  put  into 
terprise  will  be  recoverable.     But  there 
ct^nalderatlons  far  beyond  and  above  that. 
committed  ourselves  to  this  proj- 
3ur  national  prestige,  as  well  as  that 
United  Nations.   U  Involved.     If  we 
our  own  assertions  that  we  are  back- 
UN  to  the  fullest  extent  and  hope 
may  survive  and  expand  as  the  world's 
^arantee  of  future  peace,  we  should  be 
to  prove  It.     Congressional  approval 
loan  would  supply  proof  In  a  subetan- 
itianner.     Senator  Ivxs"  and  Mr.  Javtts' 
raaotutton  ahoiUd  be  passed  without 
dday. 
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the  Washington  Evening  Star  of 
Jxine  4.  1948) 

UN    HxAOQT7A«Rxa    Loam — Trx    CaTma 
PxacB  aa  Wnx  aa  OoasiLTxs  Wnx  Svr- 
IV  Coiina—  Faju  To  Amovx  It  Now 
(By  Newbold  NoyM,  Jr.) 

moat  embarraawd  man  in  Paris  next 

ai  may  be  an  American.     If  worst 

to  the  worst,  he  will  be  a  member 


of  our  delegation  to  the  United  Nations  Gen- 
eral Assembly  who  has  to  get  up  when  the 
session  opens  and  make  a  little  speech  run- 
ning something  like  this: 

"About  3  years  ego.  my  Government  In- 
vited the  United  Nations  to  set  up  Its  head- 
quarters In  the  United  States,  and  rou  all 
accepted  the  Invitation.  Later,  my  Govern- 
ment also  offered  to  lend  you  the  money  you 
needed  to  build  your  headquarters  in  New 
York.     You  accepted  that  offer,  too. 

"We  made  the  offer  in  good  faith,  because 
we  spend  dollars  In  billions  these  days  for 
all  sorts  of  purposes  and  we  thought  we  cer- 
tainly could  spare  the  UN  a  loan  of  965,- 
000,000.  But  I  am  sorry  to  report  to  you 
that  we  have  not  been  able  to  provide  this 
money.  Congress  Just  didn't  get  around  to 
acting  on  it.    Sorry." 

That  day.  If  It  comes,  will  be  a  black  one 
for  ua  and  for  the  UN,  all  the  more  co 
because  of  the  relative  insignificance  of  the 
sum  Involved. 

UN  was  Important  enough  to  John  D. 
Rockefeller  to  warrant  his  giving  It  fS.SOO.OOO 
worth  of  centrally  located  New  York  land. 
between  Forty-second  and  Forty-eighth 
Streets  on  the  East  River,  an  Ideal  location 
for  headquarters  of  the  world  organization. 
New  York  City  thought  enough  of  it  to  agree 
to  spend  113.000,000  Improving  the  site — 
building  a  traffic  diversion  tunnel  under  it. 
widening  First  Avenue,  renovating  the  East 
River  drive,  and  providing  proper  approaches 
and  services. 

■TTT  DOtTBT  ASSAn.^  tTS  WOW 

Now.  however,  it  Is  a  matter  of  consider- 
able doubt  whether  this  Congress  thinks 
highly  enough  of  UN  prospects  to  advance 
the  small  and  thoroughly  sound  mortgage 
loan  required  by  the  international  organiza- 
tion to  house  Itself  here. 

Even  If  a  majority  favors  it,  the  danger 
remains  that  UN  loan  legislation  will  get 
lost  In  tbe  last-minute  shuffle  as  Congress 
drives  to  Its  June  19  adjournment  date.  It 
is  the  kind  of  measure  likely  to  get  lost. 
Already  It  has  been  tucked  Into  a  "package" 
bill  to  "strengthen  the  United  Nations  and 
promote  International  cooperation  fur  peace. ' 
This  bin  was  Introduced  yesterday  by  Chair- 
man Eaton,  of  the  House  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee,  which  is  expected  to  report  It 
to  tbe  House  Immediately. 

Quite  naturally  all  the  headlines  on  the 
story  today  deal  with  this  bill's  grander  ob- 
jectives— seeing  what  can  be  done  about 
abolishing  the  veto,  directing  tbe  President's 
attention  to  the  possibility  of  our  entering 
a  regional  agreement  with  western  Europe, 
and  so  on.  These  are  big  and  exciting  pros- 
pects. But  a  failure  by  Congress  to  approve 
tbe  loan  provision  would  be  a  more  serious 
kick  in  the  teeth  to  UN  than  would  rejection 
of  all  the  rest  of  the  bill  put  together. 

Mr  Eaton  and  Representative  Vorts.  a 
Republican  committee  member  from  Ohio, 
told  reporters  yesterday  that  they  thought 
the  UN  loan  had  at  least  as  good  a  chance 
of  getting  through  this  Congress  In  the  new 
omnibus  bill  as  It  would  have  had  by  Itself. 
They  were  not  too  sure,  however,  how  good 
that  chance  was. 

"Hope  springs  eternal  In  the  human 
breast."  Mr.  Voars  said.  "You  are  as  cog- 
nizant of  the  situation  up  here  these  days 
as  we  are." 

WHAT  THK  LOAM  WOX:U>  DO 

The  loan  In  question  is  what  UN  needs  to 
provide  Itself  with  a  headquarters  worthy  of 
the  dignity  of  the  organization,  but  by  no 
means  extravagant.  The  plan  calls  for  a  hall 
for  the  General  Assembly,  with  space  for  70 
delegations.  1.300  spectators,  the  press,  and 
necessary  staff  workers.  Another  building 
voold  botise  UN's  three  councils,  with  room 
on  the  side  for  other  conference  and  com- 
mittee chambers.  There  would  be  an  office 
building  for  the  secretariat,  providing  work- 


ing accommodations  for  4.300  people,  and 
possibly  another  bi.llding  for  the  offices  of 
delegations  and  specialized  UN  agencies.  Al- 
ready on  the  site  Is  a  structure  formerly  oc- 
cupied by  part  of  New  York  City's  municipal 
government,  which  would  be  converted  to  a 
library  with  a  capacity  of  325,000  books. 

To  provide  such  a  plant,  we  would  make 
our  loan,  without  Interest,  repayable  by  1882 
In  Installments  beginning  July  1.  1951.  Tte 
buildings  themselves  would  be  our  security. 
UN  ccu.d  net  sell  them,  change  them,  or 
encumber  them  without  our  approval.  If 
UN  dlisolved  or  decided  It  did  not  need  the 
buildings,  they  would  revert  to  us.   . 

We  wou!d  turn  tte  money  over  to  UN.  not 
In  one  chimk.  but  gradually  while  the  build- 
ings were  going  up,  as  construction  bills 
came  due.  Thiu  UN  would  not  make  money 
on  the  deal  by  banking  the  fimda.  We,  of 
course,  theoretically,  uculd  lose  about 
t2.000.000  a  year  at  first  In  Interest  not  col- 
lected on  the  money — progressively  less  after 
that  as  loan  was  repaid.  Actually,  however, 
from  a  strict  dollars  and  cents  point  of  view, 
the  transaction  Is  eminently  vorth  our  while. 

It  Is  estimated.  In  the  first  p!ace,  that  UN 
delegates  and  the  organization's  staff  spent 
about  $2O,CO0.0C0  in  the  United  Ststes  during 
the  last  year.  Thst  Is  not  all  we  gain  by 
having  them  In  this  country.  We  save 
around  I300.C00  a  year  rs  a  result  of  not 
having  to  send  our  delegation  to  a  UN  head- 
quarters abroad. 

Assuming,  then,  that  this  loan  is  a  neces-- 
sary  condition  to  the  UN's  locating  here— 
and  It  Is  Just  that — then,  instead  of  our  sacri- 
ficing 12,000,000  a  year  in  the  transaction,  the 
United  States  as  a  community  would  make  at 
least  $18,300,000  a  y^ar  on  it.  with  the  Gov- 
ernmcnt  collecting  Its  share. 

A  SOUND  FINANCIAL  INVXSTMCNT 

Such  a  calculation  omits  the  fact  that  all 
the  money  would  be  spent  in  this  country. 
It  omits,  too,  the  Increase  of  New  York  real- 
estate  values  resulting  from  esUbllshment  of 
the  headquarters  there — another  clear  gain. 
Already  property  adjacent  to  the  site  has 
doubled  In  value. 

Finally.  It  must  be  remembered  that  the 
United  States  U  40  percent  of  the  UN.  when 
it  comes  to  finances.  We  rfap  40  percent  of 
the  benefit  acc.ulng  to  UN  through  the  gen- 
erous conditions  of  this  loan.  And  if  the 
money  were  borrowed  elsewhere,  on  less 
generotis  terms,  we  would  have  to  bear  40 
percent  of  that  burden. 

In  fact,  our  Government  is  the  only  agency 
to  which  UN  can  logically  turn  In  seeking 
this  plan.  The  possibility  of  a  private  loan 
has  been  investigated  and  found  out  of  the 
question.  There  are  legal  barriers,  since  the 
world  organization  is  immune  to  suit. 
There  are  financial  barriers,  in  that  for  a 
private  loan  each  member  nation  would 
have  to  put  up  collateral  in  dollars,  which 
many  of  them  would  not  be  willing  to  do. 
And  if  the  loan  is  to  be  made  by  a  member 
state,  ours  Is  the  one  to  do  It.  Certainly  no 
other  member  would  be  willing  to  advance 
the  money  for  the  construction  of  head- 
quarters  In   this  coimtry. 

UN  Is  ready  to  start  building  as  soon  as 
we  make  the  money  available.  Its  officials 
hope  to  complete  the  work  by  1950.  It  Is 
true  that  the  full  $65,000,000  cannot  be  "in 
the  bag''  for  UN  imtil  Congress  has  appro- 
priated the  money  as  well  as  approved  the 
loan.  The  present  bill,  of  course.  Is  not  an 
appropriation,  and  It  Is  almost  certain  that 
an  appropriation  cannot  be  made  until  the 
next  Congress.  But  this  bill  would  authorize 
the  Beconstrxictlan  Finance  Corporation  to 
advance  $25,000,000  in  the  meantime  to  get 
the  work  under  way.  It  also  would  put  Con- 
gress on  record  with  its  approval,  morally 
committing  tis  to  follow  through  with  the 
rest  of  the  money  next  autumn. 

That  Is  a  commitment  which,  as  the  rich- 
est nation  on  earth,  we  can  well  afford  to 
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make.  It  is  also  a  commitment  vihich,  as 
moral  leader  in  the  quest  for  peace,  we  can 
ill  afford   to  forego. 

[From  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle  of  June 
10.  19481 

Isolationists  Tht  a  New  Angle 

Isolationist  elements  In  the  United  States 
have  sprung  a  rear-guard  attack  upon  the 
United  Nations — thinly  disguised  as  rational 
objection  to  this  country  lending  $65,000,000 
to  the  United  Nations  to  build  Its  New  York 
headquarters. 

Perhaps  the  United  Nations  headquarters 
should  be  In  Switzerland,  after  all.  it  is 
suggested.  "In  view  of  strained  relations  be- 
tvreen  the  United  States  and  Russia";  Swit- 
zerland Is  neutral  and  there  are  already 
buildings  at  Geneva. 

The  true  spirit  of  all  this  Is  tipped  off 
when  the  Isolationist  propag.indlsts  call  It 
euphemistic  to  describe  the  proposed  loan  as 
a  loan.  What  really  lies  behind  this  rational 
objection  Is  the  same  old  nickel  nursing 
which  figures  so  strongly  In  the  absolutist, 
no-forclgn-entanglements  fantasy  of  the 
kind  of  American  mind  which  persists  In  the 
delusion  that  we  can  secede  from  the  world 
if  only  we  will  determine  to  do  It. 

To  any  reasonable  person  the  strained  rela- 
tions between  the  United  States  and  Russia 
are  one  of  the  chief  reasons  why  we  should 
have  headquarters  not  at  Geneva  but  at  New 
York.  The  gravity  center  of  world  power  has 
shifted  to  the  American  Atlantic  seaboard, 
and  this  dictates  an  American  site  for  two 
overriding  reasons;  One.  United  Nations  af- 
fairs should  be  conducted  close  to  the  people 
wielding  the  critical  power — a  people  not  yet 
fully  aware  of  our  role  In  the  world  and  a 
people  which  must  have  every  access  to  the 
problem  of  world  cooperation  lest  we  mistake 
Us  nature  through  remoteness  and  tail  Into 
the  very  isolation  dealt  with  here;  two.  be- 
cause every  symbolic  showing  of  American 
participation  Is  a  necessary  encouragement 
and  tonic  to  the  battered  and  weary  peoples 
of  western  Europe  who  must  not  be  allowed 
to  entertain  despair  because  despair  would 
soften  them  for  the  power  machinery  of 
totalitarianism. 

Even  If.  as  sneerlngly  predicted,  we  are  not 
repaid,  the  $65.0OB.0C0,  It  Is  a  sum  so  small 
by  comparison  with  what  we  hope  the  United 
Nations  to  achieve  that  the  risk  would  dis- 
turb no  one  with  more  vision  and  Idealism 
than  that  of  the  elements  who  are  propa- 
gandizing now. 

Fortunately,  the  signs  are  that  Congress 
win  not  tarry  over  this  routine  transaction, 
but  will  authorize  and  appropriate  the  money 
as  a  matter  of  course. 

(From  the  Washington  Sunday  Star  of 
June  13.  19481 

AKOTHCB    PREADJOtTHNMENT    "MCST" 

It  will  be  a  sorry  thing  If  Congress.  In 
the  last-minute  rush  before  adjournment, 
falls  to  authorize  the  projected  $65,000,000 
loan  to  build  the  United  Nations'  headquar- 
ters In  Manhattan. 

Provision  for  the  loan  is  contained  in  a 
bin  already  Introduced  by  Chairman  Eaton 
of  the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee,  but 
unless  Speaker  Mabtin  uses  his  Influence  to 
get  favorable  action  In  the  Senate.  In  time 
for  similar  action  In  the  Senate,  it  wUl  be 
lost  in  the  preadjournment  melee. 

This  would  be  most  unfortunate  for  a 
number  of  reasons.  In  the  first  place.  It 
would  spread  the  Impression  abroad,  whether 
Justified  or  not,  that  the  American  Congress 
had  lost  faith  In  the  United  Nations.  In 
the  second  place,  it  would  place  our  Gov- 
ernment m  the  position  of  being  unable  to 
advance  the  loan  after  having  offered  It 
when  the  UN  accepted  our  Inviwtion  to 
make  Its  home  In  this  country.     And  In  the 


third  place,  failure  to  act  now  might  lead  to 
a  movement  to  shift  the  organization's 
headquarters  to  Europe. 

Moreover,  wholly  apart  from  these  and 
similar  International  considerations,  faUure 
to  authorize  the  loan  before  adjoxirnment 
would  make  no  sense  even  in  the  narrow 
terms  of  the  relatively  smaU  sum  of  money 
involved.  Excavating  has  already  begun. 
Detailed  construction  plans  have  been  com- 
pleted. New  York  City  has  pledged  $20,- 
COO.OOO  for  site  Improvements.  All  that  is 
needed  to  get  the  project  started  In  earnest 
is  the  congressional  authorization  embodied 
in  the  Eaton  bUl.  The  bill  would  empower 
the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation  to 
advance  $25,000,000  immediately,  with  the 
balance  to  be  appropriated  later  as  the  work 
proceeds  and  the  bills  come  due.  As  far  as 
dollars  and  cents  are  concerned,  there  would 
be  no  risk  Involved,  for  the  loan,  though 
interest  free,  would  be  repayable  to  1982  and 
it  would  be  secured  by  the  buUdlngs  them- 
selves. 

In  other  words,  should  be  United  Nations 
fall  apart  after  its  home  Is  built,  or  should 
It  decide  to  move  somewhere  else,  ownership 
of  the  valuable  Manhattan  property  would 
revert  to  the  United  States  and  be  available 
for  profitable  business  purposes — a  fact  that 
makes  the  loan  as  safe  and  sotmd  as  anything 
of  its  kind  could  be. 

Looked  at  In  any  ll£ht.  in  short,  whether 
as  an  International  political  matter  or  as  a 
matter  of  hard-headed  business,  the  pro- 
posed loan  should  be  authorized  without 
further  delay.  Speaker  Maetin  should  feel 
impelled  to  exert  his  best  efforts  to  that  end. 
There  Is  very  little  time  left  before  adjourn- 
ment, but  there  Is  still  enough  to  push  the 
measure  through. 


Strikes  Cut  Steel  Production 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  MacKINNON 

OF  MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  15,  1948 

Mr.  M.^cKINNON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
economy  of  the  United  States  is  basically 
dependent  on  steel.  When  there  Is  a 
shortage  of  this  vital  material,  all  the 
Nation  suffers  through  higher  prices  for 
practically  every  manufactured  article 
and  in  shortages  of  many  products.  We 
have  an  acute  shortage  of  steel  today, 
and  its  effect  is  evidenced  by  shortages 
of  automobiles,  tractors,  railroad  cars, 
and  similar  items.  The  steel  shortage 
also  increases  the  prices  of  these  and 
other  articles  in  short  supply,  and  by 
compelling  producers  and  other  business- 
men to  pay  more  for  them,  increases 
their  cost  of  doing  business  and  results 
in  higher  prices  for  the  articles  and 
services  they  furnish  the  public. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I 
include  an  article  which  appeared  in  the 
June  issue  of  Steel  Facts.  This  reports 
the  extent  to  which  our  present  steel 
shortage  has  been  influenced  by  recent 
strikes : 
Steel  Lost  in  Postwar  Strikes  Is  Nearlt 

20.000.000    Tons    in    Finished    Products — 

That   Total   Is   Almost   Equal   to   Steel 

Supplied  Atrro  Industbt  in  1946  and  1947 

Combined 

Nearly  20.000.000  tons  of  raw  steel  has  been 
lost  as  a  result  of  major  strikes  since  the 
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beginning  of  1946.  according  to  the  late9 
available  figures.  In  terms  of  finished  prodj- 
ucts  that  amount  is  nearly  equivalent  to  a|l 
the  steel  supplied  to  the  automobile  industrir 
in  both  1946  and  1947.  I 

The  huge  total  Includes  more  than  1.600.000 
tons  of  Ingots  lost  In  March.  April,  and  Ma  r 
of  this  year,  a  penalty  of  the  spring  walkout 
of  coal  miners. 

LOSSES    FOLLOW    END    OF    STRIKE  I 

More  than  42  percent  of  the  loss  this  sprlnk 
occurred  after  the  miners  had  agreed  to  ra- 
turn  to  work.  First,  coal  hafi  to  be  loaded  ajt 
the  mines  and  tran^porteld  to  coke  ovens. 
Then  many  other  steps  had  to  be  taken,  ajl 
of  which  required  additional  time,  before 
the  operations  of  blast  furnaces,  open  heartn 
furnaces  and  other  facilities  could  be  rel- 
stored.  I 

The  20,C00,0D0-ton  figure  Is  computed  by 
comparing  operations  week  by  week  during 
the  strikes  and  walkouts  with  the  average 
preceding  the  stoppages.  However,  not  all 
the  Indirect  losses  Incurred  In  regaining  pr< 
strike  levels  can  be  Included  In  the  total. 

Preceding  the  spring  walkout  of  coal  mii^ 
ers,  r.teel  furnaces  were  being  operated  at 
97.5  percent  of  capacity,  and  were  producits 
1,757,400  tons  of  steel  per  week.  During  tt|e 
walkout  production  declined  to  71  3  percerit 
of  capacity,  equal  to  1,285,200  tons.  Thrae 
weeks  after  the  announced  settlement  oper4- 
tlons  had  climbed  back  to  only  91  percent  0f 
capacity.  i 

Some  companies  dipped  heavily  into  the^r 
coal  reserves  during  the  walkout  lu  the 
spring.  The  rebuilding  of  coal  stock  pll^s 
was  expe<ited  to  be  slow.  j 

RECORD  WAS  BEING  SOUGHT  j 

The  latest  walk-out  hit  at  the  steel  Indtu- 
trys  attempts  to  set  a  new  steel  productlcjn 
record  this  year.  In  1947  the  Industry  pro- 
duced approximately  e4.784,0C0  tons  of  ste^t, 
an  amount  greater  than  ever  before  in  peace- 
time. With  additional  capacity  in  cperatlqn 
in  1948.  It  was  expected  that  this  year's  out- 
put would  be  greater  than  In  1947,  and  go 
far  toward  restoring  the  balance  between 
supply  and  demand  for  those  steel  products 
which  have  been  most  eagerly  sought. 


Let's  Be  Fair 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS       j 

or  I 

HON.  HAROLD  D.  DONOHUE  ^ 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS  ( 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVESi 

Tuesday,  June  15,  1948  j 

Mr.  DONOHUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  wish  to 
include  the  address  I  delivered  last  Sun- 
day, June  13,  1948,  at  the  closing  session 
of  the  seventh  annual  3-day  Institute  bf 
Labor,  at  Holy  Cross  College,  in  Worces- 
ter. Mass.  ! 

The  meetings,  during  the  session,  were 
sponsored  by  the  Massachusetts  Federa- 
tion of  Labor.  \ 

The  address  follows:  j 

LET'S    BE   FAS  f 

Recently  there  has  been  developed  an  at- 
mosphere In  the  country  of  looking  at  tp« 
so-called  labor  movement  as  something  sm- 
ister  and  mysterious. 

To  me,  there  is  nothing  mysterious  lOr 
sinister  about  the  labor  movement.  It's  tJie 
most  natural  thing  In  the  world  for  workers 
to  organize  unions  for  the  purpose  of  deed- 
ing with  their  employers  In  99  percent  of 
the  caaas.  it  is  a  good  thing  for  the  emplo!^, 
as  well  as  for  the  worker. 
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APPENDIX  TO  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 


lot  criticizing  this  lawyera*  union, 
calling  attention  to  it,  so  the  next 
hear  a  lawyer  talking  about  the 
practices  of  trade  unions,  you  may 
about   what  the  lawyers  call  the 
bar.  which  Is  being  pushed  right 
a   number   of   legislatures   and 
already  been  adopted  and  enforced 
n  and  many  other  States.     It  Isn't 
ago  that  aOO  or  SOO  lawyers  were 
in  1  day  In  Michigan  for  failure 
tlkelr  dues  to  the  bar  aaeociatlon. 
1  rue  there  are  closed  shops  in  the 
movement  but  all  unions  do  not  df- 
closed   shop.     Ftor   example,   the 
railroad  labor  organizations.     On 
hand,  the  printing  trades  and  the 
trades  operated  on  the  closed-shop 
from    the    beginning.     The    coal 
4nd  other  unions  have  gone  a  step 
The  not  only  ask  for  the  closed 
also  the  employer,  under  the  check- 
,  collects  the  union  dues, 
differences  within  the  unions  on  these 
I  what  a  great  many  people  over- 
tHat  trade-unionism  In  thta  country 
an  evolutionary  movement.     Prac- 
union  haa  Ita  own  peculiar  tech- 
i^volvlng  practices  and  customs  not 
other  unions. 

these  practices  and  to  insist  that 
Ion  shall  proceed  according  to  some 
ved  by  a  politician  in  Washington 
pert  somewhere  else  would  create 
This  Is  recognized  even  by  some  of 
who  introduced  antilabor  bills 
One  of  these  antilabor  Sena- 
the  other  day  that  the  adoption  of 
would  probably  cause  a  cer- 
amlsunt  of  chaos,  but  that  the  experl- 
worth  the  cost. 
the  point  of  view  of  one  who  has 
experience  In  labor  matters,  this 
legislator  haa  some  q\ialnt  ideas, 
a  small  boy  playing  with  matches, 
set  fire  to  the  house.     For  exam- 
la   constantly   talking   about    ]urls- 
dtsputes  and  their  devastating  ef- 
industry.     However,  the  Labor  De- 
ccmes  along  and  points  out  that 
me  lost  because  of  strikes  durlni^  the 
following  VJ-day,  only  four -ten  tha 
was  traceable  to  Jurisdictional 
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have  produced  some  of  our  most  eminent 
statesmen — cant  avoid  Jurisdictional  dis- 
putes, why  in  heaven's  name  should  we  be 
so  disturbed  when  two  labor  unions  get  into 
an  occasional  squabble  over  who  shall  do  this 
or  that  Job? 

No  labor  leader  likes  Jurisdictional  dis- 
putes. They  are  extremely  vexatious,  but 
you  can't  dispose  of  them  by  paasing  a  law. 
liore  of  these  antilabor  lawmakers  are  talk- 
ing about  abolishing  industry-wide  collec- 
tive bargaining.  A  more  absurd  proposal 
was  never  advanced  by  aane  men. 

Please  do  not  imagine  that  I  am  arguing 
that  the  labor  union  is  always  right  and 
that  the  employers  are  always  wrong.  I 
wouldn't  Insult  your  Intelligence  by  pressing 
such  an  argument. 

There  are  15.000.000  trade-unionists  in  the 
United  States.  With  the  members  of  their 
famlliea  and  close  relatives,  they  undoubted- 
ly represent  at  least  a  fifth,  and  possibly  a 
fourth,  of  our  population.  Of  course,  there 
are  many  shortsighted,  selfish,  even  dishon- 
est, men  among  them.  If  that  were  not  true, 
then  the  labor  movement  of  America  would 
constitute  the  greatest  miracle  witnessed  by 
human  beings  since  our  Lord  left  His  sepul- 
cher  on  the  third  day  and  gave  Hla  disciples 
concrete  evidence  of  His  divinity. 

But.  my  friends,  the  last  time  I  visited  a 
Federal  penitentiary.  I  found  that  some  of 
the  Inmates  were  bankers.  I  have  known 
realtors  whose  word  was  not  always  good,  and 
furthermore.  I  know  two  distinguished  news- 
paper publishers  who  were  sent  to  prison 
for  cheating  Uncle  Sam. 

Because  some  go  wrong,  shall  we  condemn 
all  bankers,  all  newspaper  publishers,  all 
realtors?  It  all  supports  the  contention  of 
the  poet  that  there  Is  so  much  good  In  the 
worst  of  us  and  so  much  bad  in  the  best 
of  us  that  it  ill  becomes  any  of  us  to  be  throw- 
ing rocks  at  the  rest  of  us. 

This  labor  movement  is  as  American  as  the 
Washington  Monument  or  the  Lincoln  Me- 
morial. Of  course,  it  is  constantly  fighting 
to  improve  the  condition  of  its  members,  and 
it  will  continue  to  do  so;  but  It  Is  not  led  by 
thieves  and  grafters,  but  by  honorable  men, 
whose  records  In  private  and  public  life  will 
bear  comparison  with  the  record.s  of  the  lead- 
ers of  any  other  group  in  Americtm  life. 

A  distinguished  Senator  some  time  ago  told 
me  about  his  sweet,  old  grandmother  who,  in 
her  youth,  walked  more  than  a  thousand 
miles  from  the  Missouri  River  to  h?r  hus- 
band's western  claim.  There  wasnt  sufficient 
room  in  the  covered  waRon  for  all  their  be- 
longings, so  some  of  the  more  precious  things 
were  placed  in  a  two-wheel  cart,  and  this 
gentle  girl  pushed  the  cart  a  third  of  the  way 
across  the  continent,  siistalned  by  hope  and 
love  and  faith  In  Ood.  In  the  evening  of  her 
life,  when  her  children  and  her  children's 
children  gathered  about  her  and  related  their 
tnumph.i  and  disasters,  sometimes  piscing 
great  emphasis  on  the  diaasters,  the  dear  old 
lady  would  smilingly  admcntsh:  "Don't  (or« 
get  to  count  your  bletslnp." 

Today  thoae  of  us  who  are  fortunate 
enough  to  be  Ammelma*  abould  count  our 
blessings  and  Ignora  thoaa  wlio  are  telling  us 
that  our  country  la  going  to  the  dogs. 

Recently  I  attended  a  pisy  In  which  there 
was  a  scene  from  Duffy's  Tsvem.  Perbapa 
at  you  are  familiar  with  thai  alaasic. 
lartwpsr  bad  the  fioor.  an4  fe«  mUt  at 
least  one  thing  worth  rsmam baring  It  ran 
something  like  thu  "Tbay  aajr  that  America 
is  a  melting  pot.  Perhaps  It  Is.  But  there 
Isn't  another  nation  In  all  the  world  which 
iromin'T  live  evarytlUaf  It  poeassaaa  to  get 
)«M  CM  leg  of  tfeat  pot> 
la  elber  words,  this  America  of  ours  Is  the 
fortunau  country  in  all  the  world.  If 
laa't  balleee  that,  try  to  persuatfa  thoaa 
wtM  do  ncit  agr»«  with  the  barkeeper  In 
Outfy's  Tavern  to  go  to  the  aountry  ur  eoun- 
Ulee  they  favor  OMiet. 


We  have  Jtat  won  the  greatest  war  In  the 
history  of  mankind.  Our  boys,  on  the  land, 
on  the  sea,  and  In  the  air,  did  that  Job,  but 
they  had  to  have  weapons  and  ships  and  air- 
planes and  food  and  clotbea  and  10.000  other 
things.  How  were  those  supplies  produced? 
By  men  and  women  on  the  home  front — 
farmers  and  Industrial  workers.  Once  In  a 
while  there  was  a  strike,  but  the  fact  re- 
mains that,  from  the  beginning  to  the  end 
of  the  war.  there  was  never  a  single  occasion 
when  cur  men  on  a  battle  front  were  de- 
prived of  something  vital  because  of  some- 
thing the  workers  did  on  the  home  front.  No 
one  can  challenge  that  statement.  It  Is  sus- 
tained by  every  cfllcial  report. 

Judge  Charles  M.  Hay.  who  waa  chief  coun- 
sel for  the  War  Mobl!tzatlon  Board,  once  said 
at  a  congreaslonal  hearing,  thst  time  lost  by 
strikes  during  the  war  waa  so  inconsequential 
that  It  might  be  said  not  to  exceed  the  time 
required  by  war  workers  to  blow  their  noaes 
an  extra  time  each  day. 

No  responsible  labor  leader  condoned  war- 
time strikes,  however  inconsequential  they 
might  be.  I  have  no  desire  to  resurrect  the 
dead  past,  but  when  anyone  endeavors  to  dis- 
parage the  work  of  trade-unionists  during 
the  war,  trade-unionists  may  reply  with  the 
greatest  assurance:  "We  are  quite  willing  to 
compare  our  record  with  that  of  any  other 
group." 

What  about  the  Induatrlal  conflicts  which 
have  developed  after  the  shooting  was  over? 
There  are  at  least  two  answers  to  that  ques- 
tion. One  Is  that  you  can't  expect  to  wage 
a  global  war  for  years  and  then  return  to  a 
peacetime  status  in  a  few  days.  Naturally, 
the  wcffkers  were  apprehensive.  Hundreds  of 
thousands  were  helng  separated  from  thelr 
Jobs.  Prices  were  soaring.  Those  who  re- 
mained on  the  Job  were  losing  overtime  pay. 
Tens  of  thousands  were  groping  their  way 
back  to  their  old  homes  from  shipyards  and 
munitions  plants. 

Many  observers  believed  we  were  drifting 
toward  another  world  depression.  Trade- 
union  leaders  said  the  only  solution  was  to 
sustain  buying  power  by  raising  take-home 
pay. 

Naturally,  some  employers  didn't  like  that. 
Negotiations  dragged  on  for  months,  largely 
because  Congress  had  so  arranged  the  tax 
laws  that  many  of  the  big  employers  could 
secure  tax  refunds  to  cover  strike  losses.  For- 
tunately, that  situation  Is  behind  us.  It  was 
never  as  bad  as  it  was  painted.  At  the  peak 
of  postwar  labor  troubles,  we  never  had  mora 
than  4  out  of  100  on  strike,  and  then  for  only 
a  brief  period. 

Today  we  have  57.000,000  man  and  women 
employed.  We  are  in  comparatively  placid 
waters  and  should  be  sble  to  view  the  future 
without  hysteria  and  above  all  we  should  re- 
fuse to  listen  to  demagogi  who  urge  ua  to 
rock  the  boat 

We  have  another  blessing  to  count.  Only 
In  this  country  and  In  Canada  can  you  find 
so  very  few  In  the  labor  movement  who  are 
tainted  by  some  "ism"  which  threatens  the 
safety  of  the  kind  nf  democracy  we  have 
known.  Ninety-five  percent  of  the  American 
trade-unlonlsu  sre  not  Sociallau  or  Com- 
munisu  or  Fascists. 

The  Oommtmlsta,  In  particular,  have  made 
daaparaM  atforts  to  secure  a  foothold  In  the 
American  tabor  movement  Up  to  date  xhgf 
have  fnllad  utterly  They  have  never  ■«#• 
oaadatf  la  paaatrating  the  standard  rallmad 
labor  OffMlHMons.  They  have  been  prac« 
tleally  eliminated  froai  tha  AaMrican  Frd* 
eratlon  of  Labor.  Tbay  are  making  their  laat 
stsnd  In  a  few  so-called  Independents  aatf 
In  some  C«0  unions,  but  the  hand  of  Amar> 
lean  labor  U  sRslnst  them  and  will  eoa- 
tlnua  to  be  agalnat  ihem. 

Of  aeursa,  that  ioaMt  mean  that  Amaru 
ana  tetar  laaia  that  every  pbaat  of  ear  pa> 
IHiaal  tm4  MoiMmic  ay  sum  IB  parf—1  kmm» 
lean  labor  la  loo  lauiligent  for  tbat. 
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American  trade-unionism  Is  not  a  revolu- 
tionary movement.  I  like  to  think  of  it  as 
an  evolutionary  movement — constantly  pro- 
greasing  and  always  holding  the  ground  it 
has  won. 

I  am  not  apprehensive  concerning  the  fu- 
ture of  the  American  labor  movement.  I 
do  not  believe  the  efforu  now  being  made 
to  cripple  or  destroy  it  will  succeed.  I  feel 
that  such  efforts  are  unwise,  but  I  am  also 
convinced  they  will  be  futile. 

I  wish  to  say  to  the  employers  of  labor: 
"Extend  the  hand  of  fellowship  to  your 
workers.  Recognize  their  right  to  organize 
unions  whigfi  suit  their  needs.  Don't  be 
shocked  when  differences  develop.  Devise 
machinery  to  handle  those  differences,  with 
a  minimum  of  governmental  or  other  cut- 
side  interference." 

If  you  do  that  In  good  faith,  you  will  find 
that  American  trade-unionists  will  meet  you 
at  least  halfway.  That's  all  you  have  a 
right  to  expect,  and  that  is  all  the  Uade- 
imion  movement  should  concede. 

I  think  there  is  a  trinity  in  economics,  as 
there  is  in  religion.  The  trinity  In  eco- 
nomics is  made  up  of  agriculture,  labor,  busi- 
ness. They  are  so  closely  afllUated  that  if 
one  is  injured,  the  others  are  bound  to  suf- 
fer. 

Impoverish  the  farmer,  and  the  Industrial 
worker  will  find  himself  without  a  Job.  and 
the  businessman  will  look  in  vain  for  a  mar- 
ket for  his  wares.  Treat  business  unfairly, 
and  labor  and  farmer  will  discover  the  door 
of  opportunity  U  closing.  Deny  a  Just  wage 
to  the  worker,  and  business  and  agriculture 
cannot  escape  the  disastrous  consequences. 

So,  my  friends,  we  are  all  In  the  same 
boat.  In  heaven's  name,  let's  develop  sense 
enough  to  pull  together.  In  order  to  pre- 
serve our  own  national  security  and  protect 
our  position  of  world  leadership. 


Equal  Rights  (or  All  Children 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  ROBERT  A.  GRANT 

OF   INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA-n-VES 

Tuesday.  June  15,  194S 
Mr  GRANT  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Speaker. 
a  recent  issue  of  the  Christian  Century 
carries  an  article  entitled  "Equal  Rights 
lor  All  Children."  written  by  the  Rev- 
erend John  A.  OBrien.  Ph.  D..  of  the 
University  of  Notre  Dame. 

The  article  presents  In  a  friendly  and 
noncontroverslal   manner  certain   facts 
and  aspects  of  the  ."school  question  which 
have  not  commonly  been  brought  out. 
The  article  follows: 

EqvAL  RioMTs  roa  All  CHiu>tcM 
(By  John  A  O'Brien) 
The  question  ol  church-state  relationship 
In  the  neld  of  American  education  has  been 
spotlighted  In  recent  discussion,  much  of 
which  has  been  characterixed  by  a  spirit  of 
acrimony,  hostility,  and  suspicion  that  haa 
caused  new  tennlnns  to  arise.  Like  all 
other  problems,  this  one  can  be  solved  only 
by  reason  and  Intelllganoa  accompanied  by 
mutual  understanding  and  food  will.  I  shall 
endeavor  to  deal  with  It  In  that  spirit.  If  a 
eaaa  cannot  he  made  out  on  thoroughly 
Joffteal  grounds  and  on  eonstderstions  of 
Justice  and  lalrnesi.  in  accordance  with  the 
noblest  trMltlOM  of  Amwlca,  without 
appaalim  to  ratigtous  aaMttoaa  and  itirrtng 
up  ptopUa  passions  Mi4  prejudl«aa,  than 


there  is  something  weak  about  the  case  and 
It  should  fall. 

COMMON  ASSUMPTIONS 

Let  us  first  explore  what  Justice  Holmes 
aptly  styled  "the  Inarticulate  major  premise" 
of  those  who  are  agitating  to  deny  public 
welfare  benefits  to  children  attending  non- 
profit, semlpubllc  schools  under  religious 
auspices.  From  a  fairly  extensive  review  of 
the  Protestant  literature  en  the  subject.  I 
Judge  the  following  to  be  the  grounds  of 
their  opposition: 

First,  the  assumption  that  Catholics  do 
not  really  believe  in  the  separation  of  church 
and  state,  nor  in  religious  liberty,  nor  In 
equality  of  treatment  for  all.  There  appears 
to  be  a  widespread  notion  among  our  Prot- 
estant brethren  that  the  hierarchy  is  seek- 
ing to  maneuver  the  Catholic  church  into  a 
position  of  special  favor  and  privilege.  Wit- 
ness, they  say.  the  presence  of  the  President's 
personal  representative  at  the  Vatican. 

Second,  the  assumption  that  Catholics 
have  no  stake  in  the  public-school  system 
and  no  Interest  in  its  development,  and  are 
In  fact  actually  hostile  to  it.  Third,  the 
assumption  that  the  rellglcus  school  Is  not 
rooted  in  American  tradition,  is  alien  to  the 
ideals  of  the  founding  fathers.  Fourth,  the 
assumption  that  the  first  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  establishes  "the  great  American 
principle  of  complete  separation  of  church 
and  state"  and  thus  compels  government, 
both  Federal  and  State,  to  be  indifferent  to 
the  religious  welfare  of  the  citizens.  Fifth, 
the  assumption  that  the  extension  of  the 
benefits  of  public  welfare  legislation  to  chil- 
dren attending  nonprofit,  semlpubllc  schools 
under  religious  auspices  is  taking  the  money 
of  Protestant  taxpayers  to  educate  children 
In  the  Catholic  religion. 

CATHOLICS   EELIEVE   IN    SEPAEATION 

Contrary  to  the  impression  of  many  of  our 
Protestant  friends.  Catholics  believe  as 
strongly  as  any  group  in  the  separation  of 
church  and  state  in  America.  Whatever 
may  have  been  the  historical  conditions  that 
prompted  union  of  the  two  in  the  countries 
of  B^irope.  such  conditions  certainly  do  not 
prevail  in  the  United  States.  Long  ago 
Cardinal  Gibbons  expressed  the  conviction 
of  American  Catholics: 

"The  separation  of  church  and  state  in  this 
country  seems  to  Catholics  the  natural,  the 
Inevitable,  the  best  conceivable  plan,  the  one 
that  would  work  best  Rmong  us.  both  lor  the 
good  of  religion  and  of  the  state.  •  •  • 
American  Catholics  rejoice  in  our  separation 
of  church  and  state;  and  I  can  conceive  of 
on  combination  of  circumstances  likely  to 
arise  which  should  make  a  union  desh-able 
either  to  church  or  to  state.  •  •  •  For 
my  part.  I  should  be  sorry  to  see  the  relations 
of  church  and  state  any  closer  than  they  are 
at  present.  •  •  •  I  thank  God  we  have 
religious  liberty."' 

The  conviction  so  well  expressed  by  the 
primate  of  the  Catholic  church  In  America 
has  been  deepened,  broadened,  and  strength- 
ened by  the  passing  years.  Never  have  I 
beard  a  Catholic  question  It. 

Furthermore.  Catholics  believe  In  the 
equality  of  all  churches  before  the  law.  Far 
from  seeking  to  maneuver  their  church  Into 
a  position  of  special  privilege,  they  would 
resent  any  effort  to  do  so.  Like  that  of  other 
Americans,  their  policy  U  simply:  No  dU- 
crimination,  no  favoritism,  equal  treatment, 
and  equal  righu  for  all.  Incidentally,  the 
sole  criterion  for  determining  the  wisdom  of 
the  President's  appointment  of  a  personal 
representative  to  the  Vatican  would  seem  to 
be  the  assistance  thus  rendered  In  strength* 
aning  America's  efforU  U)  preserve  the  peaoa 
of  tha  world  or  any  other  action  which  tha 
Oovernmant  would  esteeoi  to  be  in  the  Wa- 
tlon'a  tntaritta. 


C.4THOUCa    AND   THX    PT7BLIC    SCHOOL 

The  second  of  the  assumptions  listed  above 
would  seem  to  be  based  on  the  Idea  that  alt 
Catholic  children  are  in  parochial  schools: 
hence    Catholics    are    intruding    into    other 
people's  business  when  they  discuss  public 
school  matters.     The  truth  is.  however,  that 
only  a  minority  of  cur  Catholic  chUdren  are 
In  parochial  schools,  and  the  percentage  at-  • 
tending  Catholic  secondary  schools  and  col- 
leges Is  even  smaller.    Catholics  have,  there-  j 
fore,  an  enormous  stake  in  the  public  school  I 
system.     We  are  proxid  of  what  it  has  accom-   ■ 
plished  and  are  profoundly  Interested  in  its  : 
growth  and  development.     And  since  we  pay  :. 
taxes  for  the  erection  and  maintenance  of  j 
public  schools  we  have  every  possible  incen-  J 
tlve  to  be  solicitous  for  their  continued  im- 
provement.       .  I 
The  thU-d  assumption— that  the  rellgloua  j 
school  Is  an  alien  importation  without  roots  1 
in    American    tradition— is   likewise   errone-  '; 
ous.     Indeed,  the  exact  opposite  is  the  case,  I 
Virtually  all  the  schools  In  the  13  colonlea  i 
and  in  the  early  states  were  religious  schools  | 
supfKjrted  by  public  funds.     They  represent-  j 
ed  the  common  form  of  Government-sup-  I 
ported  educational  establishment  until  the  : 
great  waves  of  immigrants  began  to  sweep  , 
in   upon   the   country   around    1848.     These 
newcomers   brought   a   great   variety   of   re- 
ligious faiths,  a  fact  which  rendered  it  in-  ; 
creaslngly  difficult  for  the  schools  to 'teach 
a  religion  acceptable  to  all.     Thus  was  Ixjrn 
the  public-school  system  from  which  all  re- 
ligion is  excluded,  as  we  have  it  today.     It 
was  a  late  arrival  on  the  American  scene,  ^ 
a  radical  departure  from  the  American  tra-  j 
ditlon.     It   represents   an    institution   never 
even  contemplated  by  the  founding  fathers. , 
Nor  has  it  ever  seemed  to  great  numbers  of  j 
people  of  all  faiths  to  be  the  ideal  solution.! 
Rather   than   have   their   children   denied 
all  religious  education.  Catholics  tit   enor- 
mous    expense    to    themselves    establls^jed' 
schools  wherein  the  truths  of  the  Christian! 
religion  could  be  taught  along  with  otherf 
subjecu.    In  those  schools. devcJtlon  to  coun- 
try, the  duties  of  cltizei»ship.  and  respect  and! 
esteem  for  people  of  other  faiths  and  raceaj 
are  inculcated  from  the  first  grade  to  the.! 
last.     They  meet  the  highest  standards  Inj 
the  secular  bramches.     Their  graduates  fol-j 
low.  with  success  and  frequently  with  dis- 
tinction,   the    courses    in    the    public    high 
schools  and  tax -supported  colleges  to  which! 
the  majority  subsequently  go.                             j 

THE    FIKST    AMENDMENT  { 

Now  a  word  about  the  first  amendment 
and  the  separation  of  church  and  stateJ 
Much  recent  ProtesUnt  literature  on  thsj 
school  question  speaks  of  "the  great  Amerl^ 
can  principle  of  complete  separation  of 
church  and  state."  The  first  amendment} 
should  not,  however,  be  stretched  to  un- 
realistic extremes  or  erected  Into  an  irott 
ctirtaln  behlld  which  the  Oovrrnment  standi 
In  utter  Indifference  to  all  religion— an  In^ 
difference  now  being  tortured  by  aoma  into 
practical  hostility.  To  tise  It  In  such  a  nian^ 
ner  Is  to  substltuu  shibboleths,  eaten 
phrases,  and  pure  myths  for  clear  thinking, 
The  first  amendment  simply  declares  j 
"Congress  shall  make  no  law  respecting  aQ 
aatabllshmcnt  of  religion  or  prohibiting  th' 
free  axercUe  thereof."  Ita  purpose,  as  th 
record  of  the  debates  upon  It  makes  un 
mlstakably  plain,  was  to  prevent  the  new 
National  Oovprnment  from  Imposing  upon 
a  people  of  vnrluus  faiths  (chiefly  Iplaool 
pallans,  Congregational UU,  and  Quakaril 
any  one  religion,  thus  violating  tha  bellefji 
of  the  followers  of  all  other  rellglona.  Th» 
first  otauaa  helps  to  secure  the  rlfht  guafi 
antaad  by  the  eeoond,  namaly.  the  "tt0 
•Mrslae"  of  rellglos. 
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Note  that  thm  prolUbttkm  was  laid  solely 
open  <  longresa.  TlM  Statas  remained  as  frea 
as  e\tT  to  BMlBiMUn  tbetr  establlabed 
church  es.  to  dliMtaWlili  them,  or  to  create 
new  ojie.  Thus  did  the  Supreme  Court  In- 
terprei  the  first  smendment  as  late  as  1849  In 
the  Pirmoll  case.  It  U  apparent  that  that 
■BMiK  ment  expresses  no  cold  Indifference  to 
lib*  n  llgt'^us  welfare  of  the  citizens,  nor 
does  1  prohibit  the  States  from  assUilng  In 
the  re  iglous  education  of  their  children. 

Now  let  us  consider  the  meaning  and  pur- 
pose o '  public  welfare  legislation  enacted  by 
the  Tsrlous  States  and  the  right  of  all  chil- 
dren t  >  share  In  such  benefits.  We  begin  by 
polntlJig  out  that  the  right  of  parents  to 
•ducat  B  their  offspring  in  schools  of  their 
own  » election  is  a  constltuUonal  right  af- 
ftmiMl  IB  a  unanimous  decision  by  the  United 
States  Supreme  Coxirt  in  1924  in  the  mem- 
orable Oregon  case.  BM  what  good  is  a  right 
if  its  iixerctse  is  mad*  unduly  onerous?  Of 
what  ralue  arc  the  vaunted  constitutional 
rt^^bts  of  "life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of 
happiiieaa"  if  they  are  not  translated  Into 
•conoi  sic  and  social  realities? 

Cttli  len  Stanislaus  Koalowskl  has  the  con- 
st! tutl  anal  right  to  vote:  but  he  can't  vote 
if  he  c  int  live:  and  he  can't  live  12  he  docsnt 
eat:  a  id  he  won't  eat  if  he  doesn't  have  a 
Job.  1  [euce  the  right  to  vote  logically  entails 
the  rl  ht  to  a  Job  provided  either  by  private 
Indus  ry  or  by  the  Oovernment.  These  are 
tbe  111  tks  in  the  iron  chain  of  economic  ne- 
eeeslt] . 

The  distinctive  merit  of  the  Supreme  Court 
declelc  n  in  tbe  New  Jersey  bus  case  was  that 
tt  brei  thed  economic  reality  into  tbe  abstract 
coDstl  .utional  right  of  children  to  attend 
nonpr  >flt,  semipubllc  schools  of  the;r  par- 
ihoice.  It  affirmed  the  constitution- 
ality c  f  New  Jersey  statutes  authorizing  the 
relmbi  irsement  for  transportation  costs  at 
parent  b  whose  children  were  attending  either 
schools  or  other  nonprofit  schools. 
3t  98.034  thus  disbursed  by  New  Jersey, 
but  9:57  went  to  the  parents  of  31  children 
atten<  Ing  nonprofit  schools.  Not  a  penny 
pi  Id  to  any  parochial  school.  Hence  the 
legislation  was  public  benefit  legislation,  de- 
to  enable  children  of  every  faith  to 
their  schools  safely.  The  direct  and 
lmme<  late  benefit,  the  Ccxirt  r\xled.  was  to 
the  children  and  their  parents. 
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HICHWATS    AXX    CAJVCISOtTS   TO   AIX 

all  the  hue  and  cry  about  this  decl- 

What  Is  unfair  about  It?     Aren't  the 

highways   with    their   swift   traffic   a 

to  the  life  and  limb  of  a  little  chOd 

Oktkotte  faith  as  well  as  to  children 

fatthaT     Should  the  Catholic  chUd 

and   maimed   or   perhaps   killed 

she    tries    to   exercise    a   right — not 

a   privilege— guaranteed   her   by   the 

Uon? 

luch  transportation,  answer  some.  In- 
benefiu    the    school    she    attends, 
ivhy  not  deprive  her  of  tbe  right  to 
tbe  paved  highway,  since  that  also 
tly    bcncfita    the    school?     Why    not 
bar  tbe  use  o(  tbe  blgbway  entirely 
M9#  bar  to  cMBb  tbe  barbed-wire 
and  walk  over  tbe  farmers'  fields,  and 
arrest     her     for     trespassing?     There 
be  as  much  logic  and  justice  In  this 
leprtvtng  her  of  public  transportation 
p  x>tectlon  from  the  traffic  menace. 
KentxKky   court  of   appeals  recently 
a  State  sutute  authorizing  the  trans- 
of  children  to  either  public  or  non- 
eebools.     Jtidf*    ■.    Poe    Harris    ana- 
tbe  issue  wltb  admirable  penetration 
n  Bderttandlnf : 
»nnot  be  said  with  sny  reason  or  eoo- 
tbat  tax  legisistion  to  prorlde  our 
ebUdran  wltb  safe  trsnsportation  ia 
I    leflalstlon    for    a    public    purpoae. 
can  It  be  said  that  such  legislation, 
taxation,  is  in  aid  of  a  church,  or  of 


a  private,  sectarian,  or  parochial  school,  nor 
that  It  is  other  than  what  It  deslfTM  and  pur- 
ports to  be.  legislation  for  the  benlth  and 
safety  of  our  children.  The  fact  that  in  a 
strained  and  technical  sense  tbe  school 
might  derive  an  Indirect  benefit  from  the 
enactment,  is  not  sufficient  to  defeat  the 
declared  purpose  and  the  practical  and 
wholesome  effect  of  the  law." 

To  grant  the  assistance  flowing  from  pub- 
lic benefit  legislation  to  some  children  and 
to  deny  it  to  others  because  of  dlfferencea 
of  faith  or  because  of  different  schools  at- 
tended embodies  the  element  of  u'jfalr  dis- 
crimination which  constitutes  the  core  of 
un-Amerlcanlsm.  It  Is  a  dagger  slmed  at 
the  heart  not  only  of  Americanism  but  of 
Christianity  In  Its  decision  uphcluing  the 
law  providing  free  textbooks  In  secular  sub- 
jects for  nonprofit  religious  schools  as  well 
as  for  public  schools  (Ciance  v.  Mlasis- 
sijrpi),  tbe  Mississippi  Stipreme  Court  put 
the  case  well:  "The  State  is  under  duty  to 
Ignore  the  child's  creed  but  not  Its  need. 
•  •  •  The  State  which  allows  the  pupil 
to  subscribe  to  any  religious  creed  should 
not.  because  of  his  exercise  of  this  right, 
proscribe  him  from  benefits  common  to  all."* 

HEALTH   SXXV:CKa   rOB    AIX    CHILOBAN 

.  In  this  connection  consider  the  matter  of 
health  services.  The  State  deems  tt  in  the 
public  interest  to  provide  certain  health 
services  for  children  in  order  that  they  may 
grow  into  strong,  useful  citizens.  Hence  it 
arranges  for  dental  and  nurse's  Inspection, 
chest  examination,  hot  lunches,  and  so  on. 
By  what  rhyme  or  reason  should  such  bene- 
fits be  offered  some  children  and  denied 
others?  Aren't  they  all  the  children  of  tax- 
payers? Isn't  tbe  health  of  all  future  cltl- 
aens  of  concern  to  the  State? 

There  is  no  reason  on  God's  green  earth 
why  such  health  services  should  be  tied 
up  with  the  school  except  that  of  mere  con- 
venience in  reaching  the  children.  This  is  as 
plain  as  the  nose  on  one's  face,  and  more 
eaail^  perceived.  But  many  persons  have 
loet  sight  of  It.  As  George  Santayana  has 
pointed  out.  when  there  Is  a  redoubling  of 
devotion  to  the  means  and  the  original  end 
has  been  lost  to  view,  fanaticism  results. 
Santayana  %  analysis  explains  much  of  the 
current  fanaticism  encountered  when  the 
simple  truth  is  mentioned  that  the  State 
has  an  equal  concern  In  the  health  of  all  Its 
future  citizens. 

HtonsTAirr  tazits  roa  catholic  usit. 

The  last  assumption  of  the  "InartlciUata 
major  premise"  of  those  opposing  equal  treat- 
ment for  all  American  children  Is  that  Protes- 
tant tax  funds  are  being  used  to  teach 
CathoUc  children  the  Catholic  religion.  This 
surely  is  far-fetched  and  unrealistic. 
Through  operating  their  own  schools  Cath- 
olics are  saving  tbe  general  public  more  than 
•400.000.000  annually.  Moreover,  the  cost  of 
building  sddttional  public  schools  to  educate 
the  millions  now  enrolled  in  elementary 
chtirch-related  schools  alone  would  amoimt 
to  tba  staggering  total  of  ll.lOlMe^lB 
(theae  computations  are  based  oit  figtiraa 
compiled  by  the  U.  8.  Office  of  Bducation). 
Thus  It  is  seen  that  but  the  tiniest  fractioa 
of  the  vast  sums  Catholics  pay  in  taxes  ulti- 
mately benefits  their  children  In  the  form 
of  public  welfare  measures,  while  hundreds 
at  millions  of  dollars  of  Catholic  taxes  are 
used  to  educate  children  of  other  faiths. 

In  all  the  hue  and  cry  foQowtiig  tbe  Su- 
preme Court's  decision  in  tba  WavJanay  bua 
eaaa,  no  eofnlaance  wis  taken  of  this  tre- 
mandoua  fact.  The  return  of  1387  in  bus 
fares  to  tbe  parents  of  Catholic  pupils  was 
loudly  bemoaned,  but  not  a  single  word  waa 
said  about  the  hundreds  of  millions  of  dol- 
lars being  saved  the  taxpayers  that  very  year 
by  Catbolie  parento  wbo  were  concerned  to 
five  their  children  a  Christian  edveatton. 
Doee  this  make  sense?  Is  this  in  aeootd  wttb 
tbe  American  tradition  of  justice  and  fair 


play?  Shall  America  be  outdone  In  this  re- 
spect by  Englsnd.  Scotland,  and  Canada, 
which  allocate  a  part  of  the  taxes  for  the 
benefit  of  children  attending  nonprofit 
church -related   schools? 

It  seems  to  us  Catholics  that  the  over- 
whelming majority  of  Americana,  regardless 
of  faith,  who  examine  carefully  the  realities 
will  find  their  thought  accurately  expressed 
In  the  words  with  which  that  eminent  Protes- 
tant theologian  Reinhold  Nlebuhr  sums  up 
the  Snpreme  Coxirts  decision  In  the  New 
J«rsey  bua  case: 

"flaaaa  lainsa  must  be  decided  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  wisdom  of  the^ollcy  rather 
than  le«allstlci>.lly.  Since  Catholics  pay 
school  taxes  snd  tsx  themselves  In  addition 
to  maintain  their  parochial  schools.  It  would 
hardly  seem  too  great  a  concession  to  permit 
the  use  of  State  school  busses  for  their  chil- 
dren. At  any  rate.  t*ie  argument  that  this 
policy  lm]3erlLs  demo*  racy  Is  a  hysterical  one. 
There  Is  no  other  democracy  In  the  world 
that  does  not  go  further  in  the  use  of  State 
funds  for  the  support  of  religious  Instruc- 
tion." 

Nxxs  roe  tTTrmr  or  action 

The  churchmen  who  have  launched  plans 
for  raising  huge  sums  of  money  to  agitate 
for  tbe  daclal  of  all  the  fruiu  of  public  bene- 
fit legislation  to  children  attending  non- 
profit, aaoilpubllc  schools  are  rendering  a 
singular  service  to  America  In  this  hour  of 
urgent  need  for  national  unity.  A  recrudes- 
cence of  the  ugly  passions  crystallized  in  the 
Know  Nothing  movement,  the  APA.  and 
the  Ku  Klux  Klan  may  be  In  the  offing.  The 
spirit  of  Christian  unity  will  be  Impaired. 
Christ's  law  of  love  will  be  forgotten,  and 
after  all  the  damage  Is  done  we  shall  have  to 
learn  once  again  to  live  together  In  peace 
and  concord.  We  have  no  fear  but  that  tbe 
American  sense  of  Justice  and  fair  play  will 
triumph  In  the  end,  and  the  passions  un- 
leashed will  boomerang  against  the  agitators 
who  beat  the  tom-toms  in  the  swamps  and 
Jungles  of  religious  strife.  Tbe  American 
way,  we  think,  is  to  appeal  to  our  courts  of 
Justice  and  abide  by  the  verdict. 

The  whole  situation,  bristling  with  sus- 
picion, fear,  misunderstanding  snd  rsncor. 
brings  out  vividly  the  harm  that  results  from 
the  regrettable  aloofness  In  almost  every 
community  of  the  representatives  of  the  two 
major  faiths.  What  U  desperately  needed 
Is  for  Catholics  snd  Protestants  to  mact  to- 
gether, not  to  discuss  theological  dlffaraneea 
but  to  fLnd  wzy%  of  working  with  each  other 
In  a  spirit  of  Christian  unity  for  the  com- 
mon welfare.  We  should  Invite  all  of  them 
to  vUlt  our  church-related  schools  to  sec  for 
themselves  their  high  standards,  their  Ameri- 
canism, their  thoroughly  ChrUtlan  atmos- 
phere. What  could  not  ProtestanU.  Catho- 
lics. Jews,  and  all  people  of  good  wUl  accom- 
plish In  the  struggle  for  peace,  good  govern- 
ment, clean  politics,  decent  communitlee — 
If  only  we  could  banish  our  fears  and  suspi- 
cions, really  know  one  another  and  work  to- 
gether for  the  common  good  I 


Mandt-Nixon  Bill 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CHET  HOLIFIELD 

or  CAuroaxiA 

W  THI  HOU8I  OP  RKPRKSBTTA-nVia 

Tneaday.  June  15.  1948 

Mr.  HOUPHLD.  Mr.  Bpenker.  wltb 
many  Important  problems  luch  as  houa- 
iDff.  Inflation,  Fedcrai  employees'  paj 
ralae.  Federal  aid  to  education,  and  sc 
forth,  still  to  be  solved,  the  Republican 
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lesdership  chose  to  waste  three  legisla- 
tive days  on  the  Mundl-Nixon  thought- 
conlrol  bill. 

I  predicted  during  the  debate  that  this 
abortive  and  unconstitutional  measure 
would  never  pass  the  other  body.  That 
prediction  still  stands.  We  are  still  in 
Ameiica  dedicated  to  the  principle  of  in- 
dividual punishment  lor  individual  guilt 
because  of  overt  acts.  We  are  not  yet 
ready  for  the  police  state  methods  of 
pun.tlimcnt  for  evil  thoughts  or  for 
•'associalion  stigma. ' 

The  leading  newspapers  and  maga- 
zines of  the  United  States  have  con- 
demned the  Mundt-l\ixon  bill  and  the 
latest  condemnation  is  the  editorial  of 
Life  magazine,  June  14  issue. 

The  Life  editorial  follows: 

THI   JirNDT-NIXON   BIIX OKX  CANNOT   LOVX  IT, 

F\EN   rOH   SOME   OF  ITS  ENEMIES 

When  the  House  of  Representatives  passed 
the  Mundt-Nixon  bill,  many  people  felt  it 
would  be  killed  by  silence  In  the  Senate. 
Then  it  became  the  subject  of  a  striking  radio 
debate  between  Governor  Dewey  and  Mr. 
Stassen.  The  latter  showed  great  enthusi- 
asm for  it,  and  Senator  Alexansek  Wiley,  of 
Wisconsin,  began  pushing  it.  Whereupon 
Commissar  William  Z.  Foster  "  bellowed 
against  it.  and  hybrid  Henry  A.  Wallace  came 
up  with  soipe  emulatory  protests.  As  a  con- 
sequence some  Senators  began  llloglcally  to 
think  of  voting  for  a  bill  they  had  formerly 
opposed.  So  a  dead  issue  was  revived,  at 
least  for  the  moment. 

The  Mundt-Nlxon  bUl  alms  primarily  to 
Jail  whoever  seeks  by  word,  print,  or  associa- 
tion to  set  up  a  dictatorship  In  the  Interest  of 
a  foreign  government.  It  would  compel 
Commie-front  groups  to  register  and  make 
the  Communist  Party  and  its  fronts  disclose 
the  names  of  members.  This  "pure  food 
labeling"  approach  to  the  Commies  sounds 
good  on  Its  face. 

Tet  there  are  sound  arguments  against  the 
Mundt-Nlxon  bill.  Today  the  Communist 
Party  Is  legal.  Men  like  Governor  Dewey, 
Senator  Talt,  J.  Edgar  Hoover,  and  William 
C.  Bullitt  say  we  should  let  it  stay  legal.  So 
do  Representatives  Mundt  and  Nixon.  Why 
not?  That  part  of  the  Communist  Party 
apparatus  which  has  always  been  under- 
ground has  most  successfully  tricked  antl- 
Communlsts.  To  push  the  entire  party 
underground  would  only  make  a  bad  matter 
worse.  An  Iceberg  is  easier  to  deal  with  than 
an  underwater  object. 

Would  the  Mundt-Nlxon  bill  outlaw  the 
Communist  Party?  Despite  the  opinions  of 
the  coauthors  it  seems  naive  to  doubt  it. 
For  one  thing  Communist  Commissar  Foster 
has  said  that  it  would.  His  party,  so  he  has 
announced,  would  refuse  to  register  under  it. 
And  In  the  last  analysis  there  can  be  no  bet- 
ter authority  as  to  a  man's  future  illegality 
than  himself. 

If  Fo«ter  were  eventually  to  outlaw  him- 
self under  the  proposed  Mundt-Nixon  leg- 
islation, he  would  win  sympathy  which 
would  help  his  underground  work.  He  could 
go  to  prison  (he  U  willing)  but  hU  followers 
would  dUgulse  themselves  (as  Communists 
did  when  outlawed  in  Canada)  and  con- 
tinue to  function. 

80  much  for  policy.  But  there  U  also 
principle.  As  Interpreted  by  the  Supreme 
Court  the  first  amendment  to  our  Consti- 
tution means  that  we  cannot  punish  people 
for  thoughU,  associations,  or  even  stat^ 
ments  except  under  circumstances  of  '"cJaKrv 
and  present  danger."  SUltnist  rule  01  the 
United  States  Is  not  a  clear  and  present 
danger  today.  To  abandon  our  old  doc- 
trine would  be  to  confess  that  liberty  U  a 
phony,  that  the  CommunUt  theory  of  capi- 
talist democracy  is  right. 


Moreover  the  terms  of  the  bill  are  a  bit 
loose;  it  might  be  used  against  non-Ccm- 
mimists.  The  bill  would  permit  the  At- 
torney General  to  determine  guilt.  But  as 
Senator  Fekguson  implies,  this  would  vio- 
late the  due  process  of  law  clause  of  the 
fourteenth  amendment.  The  Espionage  Act, 
the  Subversive  Organizations  Registration 
Act.  and  the  Foreign  Agent  Registration  Act 
are  already  on  the  booi^s.  the  United  States 
prosecutors  can  enforce  these  laws  without 
Infringement  of  due  process. 

Even  from  sinners  we  can  learn.  This 
would  presumably  cover  learning  from  Wal- 
laceites.  one  of  whom  made  an  Interesting 
remark  In  the  Mundt-Nixon  debate.  Though 
"Communists  wear  clothes,"  said  Congress- 
man Maecantonio.  "I  am  not  going  to  advo- 
cate a  nudist  colony."  While  it  is  doubt- 
ful that  many  Wallaceites  would  stay 
dressed  If  the  C.  P.  began  stripping,  there 
Is  instruction  in  Marc-ncgnio's  gag:  We 
should  take  no  position  In  terms  of  sheer 
contrariness   to   a   tricky   enemy. 

So  let  us  keep  our  constitutional  shirt  on. 
This  means  rejecting  or  shelving  the  Mundt- 
Nlxon  bill.  Inasmuch  as  tbe  Communist 
Party  gives  signs  of  preparing  to  go  under- 
ground on  Its  own  volition,  the  better  to 
bedevil  us. 'rejection  would  disappoint  them 
by  depriving  them  of  a  chance  to  yell  about 
police-state  persecution. 


A  Threat  to  Good  Labor-Management  Re- 
lations Demands  Action  From  Congress 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HOMER  R.  JONES 

OF   WASHINGTON 

IN  "niE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Ttiesday,  June  15,  1948 

Mr.  JONES  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing editorial  which  appeared  in  the 
Seattle  Post  Intelligencer  on  Wednesday, 
June  9,  1948: 

the  OVEBTIME   ISSI7X 

The  gravest  threat  to  good  labor-manage- 
ment relations  and  to  the  financial  stability 
of  productive  American  industry  generally 
since  the  mischievous  portal-to-pcrtal  pay 
claims  has  appeared  tvlth  the  equally  dis- 
ruptive overtlme-on-overtime  wage  claims  ad- 
vanced by  some  sections  of  organized  labor. 

The  American  people  have  a  wry  memory 
of  the  plague  of  legal  actions  against  employ- 
ing industries  and  of  the  astronomical  back- 
pay figures  Involved  when  the  portal  Issue 
was  raised  by  the  extremists  of  the  labor- 
unlon  movement. 

The  aggregate  of  claims  thus  presented  was 
never  fully  computed  in  billions  of  dollars, 
but  few  of  the  mass-employment  industries 
of  the  country  could  have  undertaken  pay- 
ment under  legal  compulsion  with  any  hope 
of  survival. 

The  prompt  Intercession  of  Congress  In 
this  menacing  situation,  accomplished  with 
legislation  outlawing  the  confiscatory  portal 
claims,  was  reckoned  by  the  vast  majority  of 
workers  as  a  service  to  their  best  Interests, 
since  it  was  their  employment  and  thus  their 
means  of  livelihood  which  was  Jeopardized. 

Similar  congressional  Intercession  seems  to 
be  called  for  In  view  of  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court's  action  In  upholding  over- 
tlme-on-overtlme  claims.  It  Is  estimated 
that  If  this  decision  is  enforced  on  a  Nation- 
wide basis  It  will  BMeu  upward  of  $7,000,000,- 
000  against  employing  industries  and  will  In- 
evitably wipe  many  of  them  out  of  existence. 


The  issue  presently  raised  derives  from  a 
complicated  misinterpretation — or  distor- 
tion— of  "regular "  and  "overtime  "  rates  In- 
volved in  the  40-hour  week  under  the  Fair 
Labor  Standards  Act  of  1938.  and  the  in- 
adequacy of  the  existing  law  in  this  respect 
certainly  requires  clarification. 

But  the  willingness  and  alacrity  of  certain 
elements  of  union  leadei'ship  to  turn  thia 
Inadequacy  of  existing  law  to  their  own  un- 
reasonable advantage,  with  callous  disregard 
for  the  destructive  effect  upon  indu.stry  and 
labor  alike,  reflect  little  concern  for  the  real 
interests  of  American  labor  and  none  at  all 
for  the  American  people  as  a  whole. 

All  of  the  organized  labor  movement  in 
the  United  States  is  not  by  any  means  sup- 
porting these  preposterous  claims,  and  In 
fact  some  of  the  most  p>owerlul  and  respon- 
sible unions  are  opposing  them. 

The  International  Longshoremen's  Associa- 
tion of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  for 
example.  Is  on  record  against  the  prosecu- 
tion of  the  claims  in  the  Federal  cctirts.  for 
the  good  and  sufficient  reason,  as  President 
Joe  Ryan  says:  "It  would  completely  disrupt 
collective  bargaining." 

There  is  already  a  rash  of  thrae  vindictive 
back-pay  ("lalms  in  the  courts  of  the  coun- 
try, and  unless  Congress  acts  to  outlaw  them 
In  the  same  manner  It  banished  the  menace 
of  the  portal  claims,  the  lengthening  shadow 
of  a  wholesale  and  blighting  bankruptcy  will 
fall  upon  every  worker's  job  and  home. 

There  Is  even  now  a  bUl  before  Congress  for 
this  purpose,  called  the  Goodwin  bill,  but  it 
is  languishing  in  the  pigeonhole  of  a  House 
of  Representatlv'es  labor  subcommittee. 

While  Congress  procrastinates  on  this 
necessary  and  vital  remedial  legislation,  suits 
embodying  the  "overtime-on-overtime" 
claims  are  pending  In  Federal  courts  In  Port- 
land, San  Francisco,  and  Los  Angeles  and  are 
thus  hanging  over  the  heads  of  employing  in- 
dustries in  a  Damoclean  manner. 

The  shipping  industries  of  the  Pacific  coast 
alone  are  confronted  by  the  prospect  of  pay- 
ing out  more  than  $20,000,000  as  long  as  the 
claims  are  unresolved,  and  they  are  only 
the  first  of  all  the  American  Industries  to 
be  so  threatened  and  attacked. 

Congress  has  set  Its  own  laudable  precedent 
by  the  manner  In  which  it  put  national  In- 
terest above  selfish  and  opportunistic  group 
Interests  In  the  portal  claims  case,  and  it  had 
the  complete  approval  of  the  country  In  that 
Instance. 

Congress  has  the  same  opi>ortunity  and 
obligation  in  the  present  Instance,  and  It 
should  similarly  uphold  the  national  Interest 
without  fall  and  without  delay. 


How  To  Make  Democracy  Live 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  DAVIS  LODGE 

or  CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 


Mr. 


Tuesday.  June  IS,  1948 
LODGE.      Mr.    Speaker,    under 


leave   to    extend    my   remarks   In   the 

Record,  I  Include  the  following  letter 

from  Mr.  Robert  P,  Cort,  of  Greenwich, 

Conn. : 

OiXENvncH,  CoNir. 

HOW  TO  MAKE  DCMOCtACT  LIVE 

When  a  man's  car  breaks  down,  he  doesn't 
stand  around  and  talk  or  Indulge  In  wish- 
ful thinking.    He  fixes  It. 

When  a  man's  democracy  la  not  ftmctlon- 
Ing  as  It  should,  more  talk  and  wlshftU  think- 
ing win  have  no  more  effect  that  it  would 
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tnttririaa 


Uat 


repair— « 
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on   his   car.     B«   mxist   do   aomethlng 

It.     And  since  (temocncy  ta  a  }otnt 

be  mvst  aroaM  hi*  fellow  cltl- 

Um  urgency  at  tHe  particular  repair 

needa  to  be  done. 

keep  our  democracy  In  good  working 

dynamic,  aatlafylng  way  at  life — 

citizen  muat  first  of  all  keep  Informed 

government  developmenu.  local.  State, 

international.    He  must  carefully 

thlfl   infonutttan  with   no  prejudice 

mllid  other  than  tiM  goal  of  tlM  greatest 

if  tbc  greatest  number. 
Flni  Uly.  be  must  go  Into  action.     By  ez- 
and  precept,  he  muat  strike  to  over- 
that  deadly  enemy  of  democracy — the 
of  "let  George  do  It." 

are  many  ways  of  going  Into  action. 

take  his  voUng  privilege  seriously 

need  be,  assist  others  to  register  and 

Having  voted,  he  must  feel  responsl- 

rcr  keeping  his  elected  administrators 

lawmakers  Informed  of  his  considered 

He  should  contribute,  tn  his  own 

public  weal,  whether  It  be  through 

.  Scouts,  philanthropies,  forums,  and 

or  even  running  for  o4Dce  to  ezpoee 

an  Intrenched  gang  at  Incompetents. 

I  bort.  the  way  to  make  democracy  work 
wart,  at  lu 

Boanrr  P.  Coar. 
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HON.  REID  F.  MURRAY 

or  wiacoMsiN 
THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRESKNTATIVBS 


Tuesday.  June  15.  1948 


and 


tiue 


MURRAY     of     Wisconsin.     Mr. 

.  It  becomes  discouraging  at  times 

the  crocodile  tears  In  regard  to 

starving  people,  and  see  funds 

for   that   purpose   wasted   oa 

commodities. 

iie  first  place  the  Secretary  of  Agrl- 

has  not  followed  the  law  nor  the 

of  the  Steagall  amendment  In  re- 

to  dried  skim  milk.    Why  the  Sec- 

of  Agriculture  did  not  follow  the 

the  spirit  of  the  Steagall  amend- 

is  a  question  yet  to  be  answered  by 

sometime.    It  is  Just  one  more 

many  examples  of  the  antillve- 

attitude  that  prevails. 

following  letter  is  an  example  of 

situation  in  regard  to  dried  skim 

with  Its  35.6  percent  of  digestible 

protein : 

Shawano,  Wn.,  June  11.  1948. 
hixxAmmM  Wn-KT. 

Was/iM^ton,  D.  C. 

SawAToa;   I  know  that  you  need  no 

with  reference  to  any  bill  before  Con- 

alTectlng   the   dairy    Industry  of    Wl»- 

but  I  am  writing  this  In  the  hope 

rou  might  appreciate  some  encourage- 

wtth    respect    to    specific    proposals 

are  pending  before  your  body. 

Murray  amendment  to  the  KCA  ap- 

tlon  blU   (req\ilrtng  the  set-aside  of 

,000  for  8klm-ml\k  powder)  Is,  In  my 

.  one  of  the  most  helpful  things  that 

done  for  oui'  entire  d&lry  economy. 

present  time,   skim-mllk  powder  Is 

<sily  dairy  product  in  surplus  supply. 

partially   explains  the  reluctance  of 

^tirchaslng  department  of  the  Depart- 

of  Agriculture  to  accord  to  sklm-mllk 


tlie 


powder  a  comparable  rate  of  Increase  to  that 
granted  to  other  dairy  products.  A  review 
of  the  so-called  OPA  prices  for  the  bsslo 
dairy  products  and  the  prices  used  by  the 
Oovemment  today  makes  aa  Interesting 
comparison: 


Cunnit 
priots 


OMNMsri 

Butter 

Evaporated  milk 

Bfnj  skim  powder . 


The  result  of  the  Oovemment's  purchase 
program,  in  attempting  to  buy  skim  milk 
powder  at  OPA  levels  has  been  depressing, 
and  has  made  It  Impossible  for  our  Wisconsin 
creameries  (who  are  dependent  upon  butter 
and  sklm-mllk  powder  as  their  principal  out- 
lets for  manufactured  products)  to  meet  the 
competition  of  the  cheese  plants  and  the 
evaporated-milk  plants. 

Under  pressure  of  wsr  demands,  with  75 
percent  of  the  spray  sklm-mllk  powder  requi- 
sitioned by  the  Oovemment  during  the 
war — which  was  the  highest  set  aside  of  any 
one  of  the  basic  dairy  products — the  Indus- 
try expanded  Its  production  to  maintain 
double  Its  prewar  sales;  and,  at  the  same 
time,  because  of  the  demand  for  this  health- 
ful product,  wss  forced  to  curtail  Its  do- 
mestic ssles  by  approximately  60  percent  of 
the  prewar  level. 

Many  btiyers  of  sklm-mllk  powder  have 
not  as  yet  been  tvought  back  Into  the  fold 
as  regular  cxistomers,  and  It  will  undoubt- 
edly take  at  least  another  year  for  this  very 
Important  branch  of  the  dairy  Industry  to 
reach  a  level  of  postwar  equilibrium. 

I  know  of  no  specific  proposal  tbat  has 
been  made  which  will  be  as  helpful  to  the 
large  number  of  splendid  Wisconsin  coop- 
erative dairy  plants  as  will  the  provisions 
ot  the  Murray  amendment,  which  will  In- 
sure to  tbem  a  decent  price  for  this  product, 
which  la  recognized  as  the  most  nutritious 
pound  for  pound  of  any  of  the  dairy  prod- 
ucts. It  has  the  added  advantages  of  being 
esally  used  by  almost  any  nationality,  alnce 
It  can  comprise  10  percent  of  the  total  weight 
of  bread;  and  It  can  be  used  very  aAdeiitly 
and  effectively  In  relief  feeding  by  m<«ing 
It  with  v;raln  or  meal  and  then  when  cooked 
with  hot  water  provides  a  completely  btd- 
anced  diet. 

I  thank  you  on  behalf  of  the  many  organi- 
zations which  I  have  been  permitted  to  rep- 
resent for  the  splendid  fight  which  you  have 
been  leading  on  the  oleomargarine  question. 

With   kindest  personal  regards. 
Sincerely  yours. 

MATTRrW  M.  Wallxich. 

Of  course.  If  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture can  continue  to  "bush"  the  produc- 
ers of  dried  skim  milk.  Just  so  long  will 
these  producers  be  "gypped." 


Aa  Aaswer  to  President  Tnraiaa's  Veto 
Message  on  the  Balwinkle  Bill 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CHARLES  A.  WOLVERTON 

or  Nxw  JKSsrr 

IN  THI  HOUSS  OP  RKPRXSENTATIVCS 

Tuesday.  June  IS.  1948 

Mr.  WOLVERTON.  Mr  Speaker,  by 
his  message  vetoing  the  Bulwlnkle  rate 
conference  bill.  President  Truman  shows 
that  be  bad  not  made  himself  familiar 


with  the  actual  provisions  of  the  bill 
which  he  Tcloed.  The  reasons  for  veto 
given  in  the  message  are  so  little  appli- 
cable. In  fact,  that  it  might  well  be  said 
that  the  President  has  vetoed  .something 
which  neither  this  House  nor  the  Senate 
passed. 

The  bill  which  Congress  passed  differs 
In  at  least  three  fundamental  particulars 
from  the  conception  of  it  expressed  In 
the  President's  me.ssage. 

The  bill  wliich  passed  Congress  puts 
rate  conferences  under  the  control  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission.  The 
President's  misconception  i.s  that  through 
these  conferences  the  carriers  could 
agree  privately  among  themselves  upon 
rates,  and  that  groups  of  carriers  could 
exercise  a  powerful  influence  upon  what 
an  individual  carrier  might  do  about  fil- 
ing proposed  rates. 

This  is  a  completely  mistaken  under- 
standing of  what  the  bill  says  and  what 
its  effect  would  be.  The  bill  expressly 
provides  that  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  shall  not  approve  or  au- 
thorize any  rate  conference  procedure 
which  Interferes  with  the  right  of  in- 
dependent decision  and  action  by  any 
individual  carrier  with  respect  to  its  own 
rates.  Words  could  not  be  drawn  which 
would  Impose  a  clearer  prohibition  upon 
rate-fixing  agreements  or  Interferences 
by  carriers  as  a  group  with  the  freedom 
of  action  of  the  individual  carrier. 

The  second  misconception  evidenced 
In  the  President's  mes.sage  Is  his  state- 
ment that  the  bill  would  compel  the  In- 
terstate Commerce  Commission  to  act 
upon  basic  procedural  agreements  sub- 
mitted to  it  without  t)eing  able  to  fore- 
see fully  the  nature  and  effect  of  the 
Joint  action  which  might  be  taken  there- 
under, and  that  these  subsequent  ac- 
tions could  be  taken  without  the  neces- 
sity of  further  Commission  approved. 
In  both  parts  of  this  statement,  the 
President  is  in  error. 

In  the  first  place,  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commi.ssion  will  have  full  and 
continuing  control  over  the  only  sort  of 
action  which  the  conferences  could  pos- 
sibly take — that  is.  action  as  to  rates. 
It  will  continue  to  be  true  that  no  rate 
can  become  effective  until  It  is  filed  with 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission, 
and  that  the  Commi-sslon  has  full  con- 
trol over  all  rates  so  filed.  It  can  ap- 
prove, modify,  or  reject  any  rate  filed  by 
any  carrier  or  group  of  carriers.  It  can 
do  so  either  on  Its  own  motion  or  on 
complaint  by  any  shipper.  And  in  that 
respect,  the  bill  which  >  Congress  pa.ssed 
will  leave  the  law  as  it  is  now.  absolutely 
unchanged. 

There  is  no  possibility  that  confer- 
ences whose  procedural  arrangements 
have  once  been  approved  might  go  ahead 
and  do  as  they  please  without  further 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  ap- 
proval. The  bill  not  only  does  not 
weaken  the  present  controls  and  pow- 
ers of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission, but  expressly  adds  to  them  the 
power  of  a  continuing  control  and  super- 
vision of  the  conference  procedures,  as 
well  as  their  results. 

The  bill  also  provides  that  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission,  upon  its 
own  motion,  or  upon  complaint  of  any 
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person — and  this  includes  the  Attorney 
General  of  the  United  States — may  mod- 
ify or  terminate  the  agreement  or  may 
attach  to  It  additional  terms  or  condi- 
tions. More,  complete  safeguards  as  to 
both  the  procedures  of  conferences,  and 
the  results  arrived  at,  cannot  be  imag- 
ined, and  no  specific  additional  safe- 
guards are  suggested  in  the  President's 
message  vetoing  the  bill. 

The  President  also  seems  to  believe 
that  the  bill  would  authorize  the  creation 
of  associations  which  would  bring  rail- 
roads, trucks,  busses,  water  carriers,  pipe 
lines,  and  the  freight  forwarders  all  un- 
der some  sort  of  broad  and  common 
power.  The  bill  expressly  guards  against 
this  by  providing  that  the  Commission 
shall  not  approve  any  agreement  among 
carriers  of  these  different  classes  except 
agreements  relating  to  transportation 
under  Joint  rates  or  over  through  routes 
to  be  performed  by  carriers  of  more  than 
one  of  these  classes.  Naturally,  Joint 
rates  or  through  routes  over  the  lines  of 
two  or  more  carriers  of  these  different 
types  would  require  some  sort  of  agree- 
ment and  that  is  the  only  sort  of  agree- 
ment between  or  among  carriers  of  differ- 
ent t>T>es  which  this  bill  would  authorize 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  to 
approve. 

The  President  complains  that  the 
standard  which  the  bill  provides  shall 
guide  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion in  its  approval  or  disapproval  of 
conference  procedures  is  the  national 
transportation  policy  declared  and  en- 
acted by  Congress  as  late  as  1940  as  an 
amendment  to  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Act.  In  his  conception  of  this  feature 
of  the  bill,  the  President  is  correct.  The 
standard  provided  is  the  national  trans- 
portation policy— and  what  standard 
could  possibly  be  more  appropriate? 
This  national  transportation  policy  is 
not  a  vague  and  general  standard.  It  is 
neither  inadequate  nor  inappropriate. 
It  is  broad  and  comprehensive  in  its 
coverage,  and  specific  in  its  safeguards 
of  the  public  interest. 

It  is  for  Congress  to  declare  the  pur- 
poses and  policies  which  it  wishes  applied 
to  the  regulation  of  the  agencies  of  in- 
terstate commerce,  and  this  Congress 
has  done.  Why  should  the  President  now 
Insist  that  some  other  and  different 
standard  than  that  prescribed  by  Con- 
gress be  set  up  to  deal  with  this  par- 
ticular aspect  of  the  transportation 
problem? 

Toward  the  end  of  his  message,  the 
President  seems  to  imply  that  It  is  not 
for  Congress  to  declare  the  national 
transportation  policy,  but  that  this 
should  be  done  by  the  courts.  Such  a 
view  represents  a  total  misconception  of 
the  function  of  the  courts  in  the  regu- 
lation of  commerce.  All  that  the  courts 
can  do  in  that  field  is  to  administer  and 
apnly  the  policy  laid  down  by  Congress 
in  the  statutes.  The  courts  do  not  make 
these  policies.  They  look  to  the  Congress 
to  declare  them.  By  the  same  token. 
It  is  no  interference  with  the  function  of 
the  courts  for  Congress  to  clarify  by  ad- 
ditional legislation  a  policy  which  it  has 
previously  laid  down  for  the  courts  to 
follow.  And  that  is  what  Congress  has 
done  in  passing  S.  110. 


No  legislation  which  has  been  before 
us  in  all  my  long  experience  in  this  House 
has  had  more  careful  consideration  than 
this  bill.  Its  meaning  and  effect  are 
understood  here.  It  has  received  the 
virtually  unanimous  support  not  only  of 
the  public  authorities  who  have  respon- 
sibility for  the  successful  working  of 
transportation  regulation,  but  also  of  the 
shippers  who  pay  the  bills — the  farm  or- 
ganizations, the  commercial  and  indus- 
trial bodies,  of  every  section  of  this 
country.  The  same  reasons  which  have 
caused  these  experienced  and  practical 
men  to  give  this  bill  their  virtually  unan- 
imous support  have  impelled  the  Mem- 
bers of  this  House  to  support  it  over- 
whelmingly. The  same  reasons  will 
justify  this  House  in  sustaining  its  pre- 
vious action  by  voting  to  make  this  bill 
law  over  the  Presidential  veto. 


California  Is  Making  a  Determined  Effort 
To  Solve  Its  Own  Welfare  Problems 
Through  the  Aged  and  Blind  Aid  Con- 
stitutional Amendment 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 

HON.  HARRY  R.  SHEPPARD 

OF  CALrrORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  15.  1948 

Mr.  SHEPPARD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like,  to  comment  on  the  implica- 
tions of  the  amendments  to  the  Federal 
Social  Security  Act,  which  were  recently 
passed  by  Congress.  These  amend- 
ments, which  will  allow  a  possible  3.500,- 
000  additional  persons  to  qualify  for 
benefits  under  the  social  security  pro- 
gram, were  rightly  approved  as  better 
than  no  legislation  at  all.  However,  in 
my  opinion,  they  constitute  at  the  very 
best  only  a  short  step  toward  the  goal 
of  really  broadening  and  expanding  our 
social-security  laws  In  such  a  way  as  to 
provide  maximum  benefits  for  all  our 
people. 

President  Truman  made  certain  spe- 
cific proposals  which  would  have  bene- 
fited great  masses  of  people — young  and 
old  alike.  Among  the  most  important  of 
his  suggestions  was  the  proposal  that  old 
age  and  blind  assistance  payments  be  in- 
creased to  $37.50  per  month  per  recipient. 
Also  included  was  the  recommendation 
that  the  eligibility  age  for  old  age  assist- 
ance for  women  be  lowered  from  65  to 
60  years,  and  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment participate  in  direct  relief  in  the 
various  States  by  making  Federal  moneys 
available  for  that  purpose. 

The  Republican  majority  In  both 
Houses  of  Congress  saw  fit  to  bypass 
the  Presidential  message  on  social  secu- 
rity, and  to  substitute  their  own  much 
watered-down  version.  There  are. 
nevertheless,  several  provisions  in  this 
substitute  measure  which  will  have 
beneficial  effects.  The  most  important 
of  these  is  the  amendment  Introduced 
by  our  Democratic  colleague.  Senator 
MacParland,  of  Arizona,  which  provides 


that  Federal  funds  be  made  available  to 
give  the  needy  aged  and  blind  a  $5 
monthly  increase,  and  to  give  dependent 
children  a  $3  monthly  increase.  States 
such  as  my  own,  which  have  enacted 
the  necessary  enabling  legislation,  caiv 
take  advantage  of  this  Federal  increase. 
and  so  pass  it  along  directly  to  their  own 
needy  aged  and  blind  pensioners. 

This  S5  increase  will  be  most  gratefully 
received  by  aged  and  blind  persons. all 
over  our  country,  who  are  struggling  to 
make  ends  meet  in  this  period  of  Infla- 
tionary costs  and  prices. 

However,  piecemeal  changes  and  im-  _ 
provements,  dictated  by  necessity  and '  , 
expediency,  simply  will  not  suflBce. 
What  we  must  have — and  have  soon — 
is  a  real,  scientific  broadening  of  our 
Federal  Social  Security  Act  to  make  it 
truly  national  in  scope,  and  to  ensure 
that  it  will  supply  genuine  security  to 
all  employed  persons — whether  they  are 
self-employed  or  whether  they  work  for 
others. 

From  recent  manifestations  all  over 
the  country,  the  most  obvious  implica- 
tion that  I  can  draw  is  that  the  voters  \ 
everywhere  are  becoming  increasingly 
impatient  for  the  Congress  to  take  basic 
action  on  the  subject  of  social  security. 
No  such  action  has  been  taken  for  12 
long  years — since  the  act  was  originally 
passed — despite  periodic  protestations 
that  important  action  was  just  around 
the  corner. 

I  must  say  that,  for  my  own  part,  I  . 
believe  that  this  impatience  on  the  part 
of  our  constituents  is  justifV?cl.    In  my 
own  State  of  California,  a  group  known 
as  the  Citizens'  Committee  for  Old  Age 
Pensions,  has  determined  to  take  action 
where  we  have  not  acted,  and  to  attempt 
to  improve  conditions  for  themselves  on 
a  State-wide  basis.    To  this  end,  they 
have  qualified  an  initiative  amendment 
to  the  California  State  constitution  for 
the   November   2,    1948    election.    This 
measure,  which  is  officially  known   as 
the  aged  and  blind  aid  constitutional 
amendment,  would  increase  old  age  as- 
sistance from  $60  to  $75  per  month  and 
blind  pensions  from  $75  to  $85  per  month. 
This   initiative   is  sponsored  by  Mr. 
George  H.  McLain,  who  is  chairman  of 
the  Citizens'  Committee  for  Old  Age  Pen- 
sions.   More  than  7  years  ago,  Mr.  Mc- 
Lain founded  the  Citizens'  Committee  for 
the  purpose  of  providing  more  adequate 
protection  and  security  for  the  needy 
aged  and  blind;  and  he  has  since  worked 
ceaselessly  to  improve  conditions  for  the 
aged  and  blind  through  sponsoring  new 
legislation  and  through  being  constantly 
vigilant  to  see  that  existing  legislation 
is  being  administered  in  a  humane  and 
equitable  manner.    Mr.  McLain  himself 
feels  that  the  Federal  Social  Security  Act 
should  be  basically  amended  and  ex- 
panded, since  he  believes  that  it  Is  clearly 
the   duty   of   Congress    to   establish   a 
nation-wide    old    age    pension    system. 
However,  he  also  is  most  strongly  con- 
vinced that  something  must  be  done  to 
sustain  and  protect  thfe  needy  aged  and 
blind  immediately. 

Besides  increasing  pension  payments 
to  the  aged  and  blind  of  California,  the 
aged-and-blind-aid  amendment  pro- 
vides that  the  eligibility  age  for  aged 
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•s$  stance  will  be  lowered  from  65  to  63 
yeirs  in  cases  where  the  applicant  has 
b«  D  a  resident  of  the  State  for  10  out 
«(  the  past  15  years.  It  also  provides 
tint  the  office  of  State  welfare  director 
wil  become  an  elective  position,  so  that 
lhl(  important  pa«;t  will  cease  to  be 
manipulated  as  a  political  appointment. 
Fu  ther.  the  measure  proposes  to  ellmi- 
na  e  the  misnamed  responsible-relatives 
claase  from  the  present  State  welfare 
lavs;  and  this  action,  of  course,  is  In 
coi  aplete  agreement  with  the  recent  rec- 
om  mendations  of  the  Federal  Social  Se- 
cui  ity  Administration.  Other  Important 
pn  vLsions  Include  Increased  personal - 
pre  perty  allowances  for  pensioners,  and 
a  savings  to  county  taxpayers  of 
ap  >roximately  (15.000,000  annually 
through  returning  the  administration  of 
th(  pension  program  to  the  State,  and 
eliminating  county  property  taxes  now 
re<  uired  for  pension  pasmi^s  and  ad- 
mi  ilstration.  Finally,  every  precaution 
ha  i  been  taken  to  see  that  the  measure 
is  n  complete  conformity  with  all  the 
re<  ulrements  of  our  Federal  social-secu- 
rlt  r  laws. 

Jiuch,  very  briefly,  is  the  aged-and- 
bli;  id-ald  constitutional  amendment, 
wh  ch.  most  California  political  observers 
bel  eve.  will  be  approved  in  November. 
I,  I  lyself .  am  convinced  that  it  is  a  good 
mciisure — practical,  workable,  and  nec- 
essary— and  I  earnestly  hope  that  the 
voters  of  California  will  see  fit  to  make 
It  It  part  of  our  State  constitution. 

]n  many  other  States,  I  understand. 
pr(  posals  also  are  being  made,  or  will  be 
OM  de.  to  alter  security  legislation  and  to 
lat  rease  pension  payments.  Some  of 
th<  se  measures  may  not  be  as  practical 
as  the  aged  and  blind  aid  constitu- 
tloial  amendment,  but  they  all  repre- 
ser  t  efforts  to  do  something  about  a 
pr(blem  that  we.  on  the  national  level, 
ha  'e  failed  to  act  upon  decisively. 

"he  liberal,  progressive  Members  of 
Co  igress  must,  in  my  opinion,  renew 
thtlr  efforts  to  see  that  President  Tru- 
man's social -security  program  is  en- 
acted into  law  at  the  earliest  possible 
dai  e.  They  should  determine  as  well 
tin  t  a  Nation-wide  old  age  and  blind 
pel  sion  system  equitable  and  adequate 
in  iature.  should  he  made  the  law  of  the 
lacd.  If  we  are  thwarted  in  this  effort 
by  i  majority  dedicated  to  false  economy 
anM  outworn  individualism,  we  can  have 
no  alternative  but  to  support  sound,  pro- 
grt  ssive  measures  on  a  State  basis,  until 
mere  basic  action  can  be  taken. 

]  "or  my  part.  I  propose  to  do  just  that. 
Ian  pledged  to  work  for  a  complete  Fed- 
en  1  social-welfare  program,  but  mean- 
wliUe,  in  my  own  State  of  California,  I 
air  supportinc  the  aged  and  blind  aid 
coi  Lstitutional  amendment.  It  is  a 
sound  measure,  and  it  will  go  a  long  way 
tOT  JArd  guaranteeing  the  needy  aged  and 
bliid  freedom  from  want  and  freedom 
Ircm  the  fear  that  is  bom  in  Insecurity 
an  1  despair.  It  will  provide  them  with 
thi  I  minimum  necessities  of  life  and  en- 
abi  e  them  to  live  with  the  dignity  and 
se<  urity  to  which,  as  good  citizens,  they 
an  entitled. 


Tbe  Rail  Bill  Veto 
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Tuesday,  June  15,  1948 

Mr.  GRANT  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
include  the  following  editorial  which 
appears  in  today's  issue  of  the  Wall 
Street  Journal: 

THX    RAIL   8IU.   TZTO 

President  Truman's  veto  message  on  the 
BiUwlnWe  bUl  dlaregarda  half  a  century  of 
railroad  legislation  in  the  United  StatM. 
The  moral  of  that  history  la  that  In  respect 
to  the  viUl  public  services  the  people  have 
declared  for  regulation  by  public  author- 
ity. In  preference  to  unrestricted  competi- 
tion. They  got  a  bellyful  of  cutthroat  rate 
makincc  more  than  a  generation  ago  and 
stopped  It. 

Mr.  Truman  imagines  that  the  bill,  as 
law,  would  radically  alter  rate-nuUclng  prac- 
tices now  In  use.  It  would  not.  It  would 
only  give  express  statutory  sanction  to  the 
Joint  preparation  of  rate  tariffs  by  the  car- 
riers concerned  when  such  tariffs  were  ap- 
proved by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission as  reasonable,  non-dlscrlmlnatory 
and  "In  furtherance  ot  the  national  trans- 
portation policy"  as  declared  by  Congress. 

That  has  been  the  actual  state  of  affairs 
since  1910.  In  that  year  Congress  gave  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  practically 
unlimited  control  over  railroad  rates  and 
fares.  No  charge  for  service,  or  change  there- 
in, can  become  effective  until  the  Commis- 
sion has  approved  It. 

Nor  does  this  measure  the  full  extent  of 
the  Commission's  power  over  ratcfl.  A  change 
In  a  lawful  rate  need  not  await  carrier  inltla- 
tlve.  The  Commission  can  and  frequently 
does  open  a  rate  Inquiry  on  complaint  of 
shippers  or  "on  Its  own  motion"  MThen 
the  President  says  that  If  the  Bulwlnkle  bill 
were  enacted,  "carriers  could  agree  privately 
among  themselves  upon  the  rates  to  be  filed 
with  or  withheld  from  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  "  he  argues  as  though  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Act  did  not  exist. 

There  would  have  been  no  occasion  for 
such  a  meastire  as  that  the  President  has 
vetoed  were  it  not  for  charges  of  violation 
of  the  antitrtist  laws  which  the  Department 
of  Justice  has  filed  in  the  Federal  courts 
against  groups  of  rallroadB  within  the  past 
2  years.  Under  (.abllc  -egulatlon  rate  mak- 
ing has  become  an  immeasurably  more  com- 
plicated and  finely  adjusted  process  than  It 
was  under  the  cut-and-slash  methods  of  the 
last  century.  For  that  reason  rate  adjust- 
ment without  the  tariff  bureaus  at  which 
Government  prosecution  Is  now  aimed  would 
be  alow,  cnide.  and  obstructive  of  the  free 
flow  of  commerce. 

Competition  in  the  making  of  railroad  rates 
Is  not  absent  now.  nor  would  It  be  under  the 
Bulwlnkle  bill,  contrary  to  the  belief  of  Mr. 
Truman — or  whoever  wrote  the  veto  mes- 
sage for  him.  A  railroad  freight  solicitor 
goes  to  a  manufacturer  and  says.  "I  think 
thaft  If  you  will  give  us  a  few  cars  a  week 
of^our  ahtpments  we  can  get  you  a  lower 
rarK^'  So  the  reqtiested  shipments  are  given 
experimentally  and  the  railroad  concerned 
files  a  lower  rate  with  the  Commission.  That 
body  sanctions  the  new  rate  if  it  finds  it  wUl 
cover  out-of-pocket  costs  of  the  service,  con- 
tribute substantially  to  the  carrier's  over- 
head costs,  and  effect  no  "undue"  dlscrlml- 
natloa  as  between  producers  or  markets.    An 


approved  rate,  of  course,  becomes  available 
to  all  ahlppers  of  like  merchandise. 

Public  regulation  la  a  substitute  for  unre- 
suicted  competition  where  experience  has 
shown  that  the  latter  is  too  expensive  for 
all  concerned  to  be  tolerated.  The  railroada 
can  serve  under  either  condition,  but  not 
under  both. 


A  Mother  Speaks 
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Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Record.  I 
Include  the  following  article  entitled  "A 
Mother  Speaks ': 

A  MOTHZa  sreAKs 
May  0.  1948.  was  the  day  set  aside  for 
tribute  and  remembrance  for  mothers  liv- 
ing and  dead:  the  living  mothers  belrg 
queen  for  1  day  only  as  far  as  some  mem- 
ben  c€  our  Government  and  some  cltlaens 
were  concerned.  What  will  the  Mother'^  Day 
of  1949  hold  for  them?  Will  they  be  free 
American  mothers  or  in  a  class  simUar  to 
the  Negro  mother  of  pre-ClvU  War  days? 
This  may  seem  a  bit  radical  but  If  UMT. 
Selective  Service  or  draft  laws  are  ptissed, 
that  Is  wtMre  the  Chrlatlan  American  mothers 
wHI  be  placed.  When  her  son  reaches  the 
•Ce  of  18.  ahe  no  longer  will  have  the  right 
to  help  guide  him  along  life  s  way  a ;  the 
age  when  Christian  home  life  means  so  much 
to  a  young  man.  yet  In  the  eyes  of  th>  law 
rwponsible  for  him  until  he  Is  21  years  of 

Mothers  have  suffered  criticism  unjustly 
from  such  writers  as  PhUlp  Wylie  in  'Gen- 
eration of  Vipers."  and  Edward  A.  8tr<>cker, 
M.  D..  in  his  article  "Mom's  Blame  for  Emo- 
tional InstabUlty  of  ChUdren  "  What  type 
of  mother  did  each  of  these  men  ha^re  cr 
were  these  men  "problem  children."  thf  tj-pe 
that  mother  just  couldn't  discipline?  Thank 
God  for  the  thousands  of  writers  that  give 
Mother  her  credit  for  home  training  to  make 
her  sons  useful,  law-abiding  citizens  <  nd  a 
credit  to  their  country.  Prom  the  time  a 
mother  first  holds  her  little  bundle  of  love 
and  innocence,  her  hands  never  stop  tasks 
of  work  or  love.  They  are  comforting  hands 
that  make  childhood  grief  disappear.  Rid- 
ing hands  in  the  outside  world,  the  little 
bands  folded  in  prayer  are  held  in  her  handa 
with  Mother  praying  too.  Are  these  Chris- 
tian mothers  to  be  called  "vipers  "?  No  real 
Mother  wants  her  son  "tied  to  her  upron 
strings"  but  certainly  does  not  want  him  to 
be  trained  to  hate  and  kill. 

Make  a  check  of  those  favoring  ml  Itary 
training  and  find  how  many  have  sons.  The 
women  especially,  such  as  the  three  pic  ured 
with  the  8S-foot  petition  urging  UMT  and 
the  women  of  the  American  Legion  Auxiliary. 
are  among  them.  Then  the  mother  whd  had 
three  sons  in  World  War  II  who  wrltea  what 
fine  health  her  boys  have  since  being  In  the 
service.  She  Is  a  lobbyist  and  probably  active 
In  other  work  otrtslde  her  home  most  of  her 
time.  Is  she  home  long  enough  to  Icnow 
about  her  famUy? 

I  come  from  RepresenUUve  Gaoas'  dUtrlct 
and  we  mothers  have  guided  our  sons  from 
Infancy  to  young  manhood  and  then  stand 
by  as  a  pillar  to  our  home  for  them  to  look 
up  to  and  honor  for  our  personal  Interest  In 
their  future.  We  do  not  turn  our  children 
over    to    baby    sitters,    maids,    or    boarding 
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schools.  We  are  anxious  for  their  good 
health,  happiness,  and  religious  training.  We 
are  the  type  who  have  a  cookie  Jar  filled  with 
cakes  baked  by  us.  not  bought  at  the  corner 
store. 

During  the  war  my  husband  and  I  visited 
our  son  at  his  training  camp.  We  were  alert 
and  observing  In  every  way  as  to  the  training 
of  all  boys,  and  found  that  what  we  need 
most  is  a  good  overhauling  of  our  "brass." 
We  found  a  few  fine  officers,  but  the  majority 
not  fit  to  be  even  in  the  presence  of  Christian 
young  men.  One  officer  was  very  efllclent, 
yet  so  considerate,  that  even  the  roughest 
man  admired  him.  He  was  soon  transferred 
because  he  was  too  popular  with  his  men. 
There  is  no  such  need  of  compulsory  train- 
ing If  men  in  uniform  are  placed  on  a  level 
with  civilians,  namely,  salary  equal  to  civil- 
ians, good  food,  and  treatment  as  If  they  were 
protectors,  not  slaves,  of  our  Nation. 

I  should  like  to  make  just  three  Illustra- 
tions from  what  I  found  at  camp  wjilch  ought 
to  show  why  UMT  would  have  to  be  com- 
pulsory, although  I  could  give  hundreds. 
One  young  man  told  this:  "My  pay  for  1 
month  is  what  I  received  In  1  week  In  civilian 
life:  my  wife  and  baby  are  here  to  spend 
Christmas  with  me.  and  I  am  confined  to 
area  because  one  man  In  our  company  didn't 
pMS  gun  inspection."  The  second  was  19 
years  old.  and  this  was  his  mother's  story  to 
me:  "Jimmy  was  always  a  sickly  boy,  his 
brother  being  In  fine  physical  condition.  The 
brother  was  rejected  by  his  draft-board  doc- 
tor and  he  pleaded  to  be  taken  and  let  Jimmy 
stay  home.  Jimmy  weighed  only  115  pounds 
when  Inducted,  and  alter  2  weeks'  training 
105  pounds.  When  the  stage  of  training  came 
to  shoulder  full  field  pack,  he  staggered  under 
the  load  and  was  cursed  and  shoved  around 
until  he  fell  down  and  couldn't  get  on  his 
fe<t  again.  He  talked  that  evening  with  his 
mother  by  telephone  2:000  miles  away,  and 
she  sensed  something  wrong  by  his  tone  of 
voice,  so  she  and  her  husband  left  Immedi- 
ately for  his  camp.  Whatever  happened  to 
Jimmy.  I  don't  know,  but  the  day  we  left 

camp   B .  Jimmy    had   blacked   out   In 

marching  and  was  placed  In  the  hospital  In 
a  critical  condition."  The  third:  A  healthy, 
robust  young  man.  who  was  a  football  player 
on  his  high-school  team,  blacked  out  In 
marching  and  his  officer  got  the  Idea  that  he 
was  tired,  so  ordered  him  "Up  and  march" 
as  socn  as  he  regained  consciousness.  He 
tried,  but  couldn't  with  full  field  pack,  so 
was  kicked  In  the  head  by  this  officer  and 
lay  unconscious  for  20  minutes. 

Then  there  are  the  members  of  the  selec- 
tive service  boards  who  should  be  Investi- 
gated, particularly  the  doctors.  One  young 
man  examined  was  diabetic  from  7  years  of 
age.  The  doctor  passed  him  in  perfect  phys- 
ical condition,  then  he  handed  over  his  rec- 
ords from  his  family  physician  and  hospital 
where  he  was  receiving  insulin.  He  went 
through  the  examining  routine  again,  with 
"rejection"  on  each  paper.  What  was  done 
with  his  first  papers?  In  the  waste  basket? 
Another  man  was  cursed  by  the  doctor  be- 
cause he  couldn't  pass  the  eye  test.  He  told 
the  doctor  he  couldn't  see  to  give  him  the 
correct  answers  and  that  he  should  know 
by   eye   examination   that   he   was   truthful. 

The  doctor  replied.  "H .  I  am  here  to  put 

you    in    uniform   and   don't    know    a   d 

thing  about  eyes."  So  the  man  handed  over 
his  credentials  from  the  Wills  Eye  Hospital. 
Can  we  expect  voluntary  enlistments  when 
our  young  men  know  these  things?  Only 
when  our  young  men  are  treated  like  human 
beings,  civilians,  and  not  slaves,  can  this  be 
attained.  Then  the  mother  can  have  her 
rightful  place  In  the  world  every  day  and 
not  be  condemned,  but  be  able  to  hold  her 
head  up  with  faith  In  her  country,  not  feel- 
ing she  Is  placed  In  the  position  of  mothers 
of  foreign  lands  where  their  sons  have  no 
other  outlook  on  life  but  a  military  one. 


Have  those  urging  UMT  ever  given  a 
thought  to  why  and  how  we  won  this  war? 
All  praise  was  given  to  the  wonderful  strat- 
egy of  our  generals.  Here  is  food  for 
thought:  The  Christian  mothers  prayed  that 
power  and  understanding  be  given  those 
generals,  and  God  answered  their  prayers. 
Let  us  win  the  peace  now  by  sending  minis- 
ters of  the  Gospel— Protestant,  Catholic,  and 
Jewish — to  a  peace  conference,  and  instead 
of  a  toast  with  drinks,  a  prayer  from  each 
according  to  t^is  faith  for  understanding  and 
cooperation  with  all  nations.  Let  us  not 
forget  the  chaplains  of  the  different  faiths 
who  perished  In  the  sea.  Remember  the 
words  of  our  Lord.  "Where  two  or  more  are 
gathered  together  in  my  name,  there  will  I 
he  also."  If  we  are  a  Christian  Nation  and 
have  the  faith.  "In  God  we  trust."  let  us  look 
to  God  in  prayer  for  a  lasting  peace. 


A  Positive  Program  for  Peace 
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Tuesday,  June  15,  1948 

Mr.  PATTERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my,  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  submit  the  text  of  a  sermon  by 
the  Reverend  John  Curry  Walker,  D.  D., 
pastor  of  the  Second  Congregational 
Church,  Waterbury,  Conn.,  delivered  on 
Memorial  Day.  Sunday.  May  30,  1948. 

In  his  sermon.  Dr.  Walker  has  made  a 
keen  analysis  of  the  ills  besetting  this 
sphere,  and  draws  upon  his  profound 
knowledge  in  submitting  a  positive  pro- 
gram for  peace. 

A  POSITIVE  PROGRAM  FOR  PEACI 

(A  sermon  by  the  Reverend  John  Curry 
Walker.  D.  D..  Second  Congregational 
Church.  Waterbury,  Conn.,  Memorial  Day, 
Sunday.  May  30.  1948) 

"And  the  works  of  righteousness  shall  be 
peace;  and  the  effect  of  righteousness  quiet- 
ness and  assurance  forever." — Isaiah  32:   17. 

The  Scripture  lesson  will  be  foimd  in 
Isaiah  86:  1-10. 

On  Memorial  Sunday  with  these  memorial 
flowers  for  the  fallen  In  the  pulpit,  with  the 
memory  of  the  dedication  of  our  memorial 
window  fresh  In  our  memory,  there  Is  one 
subject  uppermost  In  our  minds.  To  put 
it  in  few  words  and  in  simple  terms,  we  are 
concerned  with  the  cost  and  the  cure  of  war. 
"Crisis"  Is  perhaps  the  most  overworked 
word  in  the  English  language  but  every  in- 
telligent person  realizes  by  this  time  that 
the  atom  bomb  is  a  time  lx)mb.  We  are  ap- 
proaching a  crisis  in  the  life  of  our  civiliza- 
tion, in  the  history  of  man  on  this  earth, 
the  like  of  which  has  never  been  known  be- 
fore. The  present  crisis  is  not  artificial,  It 
is  not  synthetic.  It  Is  not  a  creature  of ,  the 
Imagination.  It  is  a  ghastly  reality.  A 
third  world  war  would  be  total  war  and 
the  Indications  are  that  with  the  help  of 
such  lethal  weapons  as  atomic  bombs,  dis- 
ease germs,  death  rays.  rol>ot  planes,  guided 
missiles  and  the  like,  it  would  be  a  final  war 
as  far  as  modern  western  civilization  is  con- 
cerned. Rear  Adm.  Ellis  M.  Zacharias  is 
quoted  in  the  United  Nations  World,  "There 
are  today  in  the  arsenals  of  the  great  powers 
weapons — chemical,  biological,  and  climato- 
loglcal — more  devastating  than  the  atom 
bomb,  capable  of  exterminating  the  last  ves- 


tige of  human,  animal,  and  vegetable  life 
from  the  earth.  They  are  being  manufac- 
tured at  this  moment.'"  And  remember  that 
Waterbury  is  an  industrial  city  and  would 
l>e  one  of  the  primary  targets  In  the  next 
war.  Nothing  happened  to  Waterbury  in  the 
last  war  but  how  much  Insurance  do  you 
think  you  could  get  for  Waterbury  in  the 
next  world  war? 

In  this  present  international  crisis  I  am 
grateful  for  the  leadership  of  the  Federal 
Council  of  Churches  of  Christ  In  America. 
The  executive  committee  of  the  Federal 
Council  has  pfinted  a  pamphlet  prepared 
by  Its  Department  of  International  Justice 
and  Goodwill.  John  Foster  Dulles,  chairman. 
The  Federal  Council  has  urged  the  various 
State  councils  to  place  a  copy  in  the  hands 
of  every  minister  in  America.  Every  min- 
ister is  asked  to  preach  a  sermon  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  pamphlet,  "A  Positive  Program 
for  Peace." 

In  turn  I  wish  that  I  could  place  a  copy 
of  the  pamphlet  in  the  hands  of  every  mem- 
ber of  this  congregation.  The  avowed  pur- 
pose of  the  writers  of  the  pamphlet  is  to 
avert  war  without  yielding  sound  democratic 
principles,  to  check  the  forces  tliat  have 
brought  us  to  the  very  edge  of  the  abyss.  The 
leaders  of  the  Federal  Council  can  be  trusted. 
The  leaders  of  our  Protestant  churches  can 
be  expected  to  take  a  disinterested  and  ob- 
jective attitude  toward  Russia  and  Russian 
communism  We  have  no  axe  to  grind,  no 
wealth,  no  political  privilege  or  power  in 
Europe  to  protect.  John  Foster  Dulles  is  a 
realist.  He  knows  the  Russians  about  as  well 
as  anyone  outside  Russia  can  know  them. 
He  says  that  the  Russian  leaders  have  de- 
liberately pursued  a  policy  "not  war.  not 
peace."  He  says  that  the  men  In  the  Krem- 
lin conjure  up  enemies  so  that  they  can 
Justify  the  retention  of  power.  He  protests 
that  the  Soviet  outcry  about  war  is  designed 
not  merely  to  help  Soviet  dictators  keep  their 
power  but  to  help  them  extend  their  power. 
If  Mr.  Dulles  and  his  friends  have  some 
positive  program  to  promote  peace  In  con- 
trast to  a  holy  war.  a  crusade  of  hate  against 
communism,  we  can  afford  to  give  them  a 
hearing. 

Let  me  comment  on  some  of  the  most  sig- 
nificant statements  in  the  pamphlet.  The 
first  is  very  much  to  the  point,  "Our  people 
should  not  tolerate  any  complacency  about 
war.  War  would  engulf  all  In  misery  '  Some 
are  foolish  enough  to  suggest  that  a  pre- 
ventive war  against  Russia  would  solve  our 
problem.  But  If  two  atomic  bombs  of 
primitive  and  experimental  design  killed 
over  ICO .000  people,  if  the  first  counter  move 
expected  of  Russia  In  a  new  war  would  be  the 
occupation  or  destruction  within  a  few  short 
weeks  of  every  great  city  in  western  Europe, 
if  communism  thrives  on  chaos  and  destruc- 
tion, where  would  a  new  war  lead  us,  even 
supposing  we  could  repel  all  atomic  attack 
on  our  own  country?  And  who  will  give  us 
the  guaranty  against  atomic  weapons?  Not 
the  military  men  certainly.  Gen.  H.  H. 
Arnold  can  be  quoted.  "If  we  fought  Russia. 
the  best  we  could  hope  to  achieve  is  a  moral 
victory,  and  that  would  be  small  comfort 
to  the  remnants  of  our  people,  crawling  amid 
the  burnt-out  foundations  and  charred 
chimneys  of  a  ruined  Nation.  We  must  not, 
we  cannot  talk  about  waging  war  with 
Russia.  Even  if  we  wiped  out  Russia,  we 
would  be  wiped  out  in  the  process.  War 
iUelf  is  defeat.  We  must  talk  about  waging 
peace." 

And  please  do  not  think  that  our  friends 
on  the  Federal  Council  Commission  were 
drawing  their  bow  at  a  venture  when  they 
used  the  word  "complacency."  A  New  York 
newspaper  reporting  the  last  American 
Legion  Convention  in  New  York  noted  that 
repeated  appeals  for  preparedness  for  war 
brought  lusty  cheers  and  applause  while  (um 
cautious  suggestion,  that  perhaps  it  would 
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to*  •  ■bainc  to  embark  upon  anotlMr  world 
war  wtUtout  flrst  nlMUttlng  every  poailMllty 
of  creating  peace,  was  greeted  with  ley 
silence.  Wh  at  a  tnirden  of  responsibility  thl3 
places  on  t  lose  who  have  the  Intelligence 
to  ujvdersta  ad  some  measure  of  the  awful 
gravity  of  Hie  present  crteis. 

The  secor  d  strong  aUrtanent  In  the  pam- 
phlet reads  "Our  paopla  ahould  combat  a 
mood  of  hyi  terla  or  bitnd  hatred."  We  must 
caert  aeU-c  ^ntrol  and  we  must  do  every- 
thiBf  poail  >le  to  persuade  others  to  exprt 
aelf-cOBtitil.  We  must  do  our  best  to  ccun- 
teract  prop  iganda.  whether  fur  atUck  on 
Ruasta  or  fo  r  surrender  to  Rtusla.  There  are 
people.  som<  i  of  them  I  regret  to  say  In  reli- 
gious orden ,  who  preach  hatred  of  .commu- 
nism with  I  uch  self-righteousness  and  such 
paaalon  thai  they  generate  hatred  of  the  Rus- 
aten  p«opl«  la  well  as  of  the  Rusalan  system. 
Ttaera  ta  a  f  Istlnrtton  here  and  as  Christian 
people  we  OJght  to  make  it  very  clear.  We 
deaplae  the  cnieltles  and  brutalities  of  the 
police  state  <  >ut  we  believe  that  the  great  mass 
of  the  Rubs  an  pei;ple  are  frlendlUy  disposed 
toward  us  ind  other  peoples  of  the  world 
If  and  when  they  are  not  the  victims  of  their 
own  govemi  aent  propaganda. 

Tile  thin  tftatraient  reads,  "Our  people 
should  rejec :  fatalism  about  war.  War  U  not 
IneTlUble."  The  sad  part  of  believing  war 
IneviUble  U  that  K  Unds  to  make  It  so.  We 
are  well  rem  Lnded  that  there  is  no  Irresistible 
tide  that  1;  i  carrying  men  to  destruction. 
The  evU  for  ws  In  otir  world  today  are  man- 
made  aiul  ci  n  be  man-changed.  History  has 
aoTie  encoui  atjement  for  us  here.  Through 
the  latter  part  of  the  nineteenth  century  and 
Into  the  twe:  itleth  a  great  many  men  thought 
that  war  be  ween  Russia  and  Great  Britain 
was  Inevltatle.  They  s&ld  It  waa  InevlUble 
but  It  ceve  '  came.  Twenty-five  years  ago 
there  were  tr  the  main  two  schools  of  thought 
with  regard  to  Ruaala.  One  group  said  that 
the  coUapae  of  Russia  was  Inevitable  and 
most  of  tbea  b  paople  were  willing  to  give  you 
a  timetable.  Some  said  within  the  year,  some 
■aid  5  year  I.  But  the  Inevluble  collapse 
never  cam*.  Others  predicted  an  Inevitable 
war  between  Ruaslan  communism  and  the 
western  worl  d.  That  war  never  came.  It  was 
faaclam.  It  «  u  the  forces  of  reaction  In  Italy, 
SpAlo,  and  ( lermany.  that  broke  the  uneasy 
paao*  of  Xux  spe  in  the  late  thirties.  Neither 
the  collapse  of  Ruaslan  communism  nor  war 
with  Ruasla  Is  Inevitable  It  Is  highly  dan- 
garoua  to  ao  ept  the  doctrine  of  Inevitability 
on  the  one  s  de  or  the  other. 

In  the  fouj  th  place  It  la  stated.  "Our  people 
should  not  lely  on  military  strategy  to  meet 
Communist  aggra—lcin.  Such  reliance  la 
more  apt  to  bring  war  than  to  prevent  It. 
There  aboul  i  be  greater  concentration  on 
poaltlv*  pro  prama  of  an  economic,  social, 
political,  an  i  moral  character."  When  ao 
many  seem  o  be  thinking  only  In  terms  of 
unlimited  c  Kpendltinres  for  military  pre- 
parednasa  and  atomic  war  on  the  global 
scale.  Ifr.  lulles  haa  been  pleading  for  a 
new  dapartitent  In  Waahlngton.  a  depart- 
ment o<  nam  Bllttary  defense.  Why  not  meet 
the  Oamnm  Mali  on  their  own  level  and  In 
tbe  ptmotm  ehere  they  are  winning  great 
Ytctortaa?  ]  C  we  are  spending  bllUotis  for 
armamenta  ^  rhy  not  a  few  extra  millions  on 
counter  pro  taganda?  Why  not  take  pains 
to  Inform  t  le  peoples  of  the  world  of  the 
Intrlguea.  the  brutalities,  the  tyrannies  that 
go  with  coimiunlsm?  Why  not  extol  the 
virtues  of  dimocracy — and  I  would  cofgeat 
that  our  eiM  would  be  much  mtm  eon- 
tf  «•  told  the  peoplee  of  the  world 
flmkl  t  that  we  have  not  yet  achieved 
aMDOcracy  In  America.  We  can  take 
aooM  of  the  wind  out  of  Communist  aalla  If 
«•  tamtam  hat  we  do  h.<ive  racial  dlscrlm- 
Inatlofi.  JM  Crow  Iswt,  wwd  uUm  eltlMn- 
■hip.  poUtM  a  iiiiiii|>llMii.  MMMtnibl*  «eo- 
■«■!•  ia|iii  MM  la  iMMrlM.  Bitt  we  dmi't 
haiH  imnmpaf  amw%  poltM  lo  ira<  miuiona 

if  WmfU  of   to  0OMMtl«ti4MI  Mfllpt,      W« 


don^  have  to  seal  oB  our  borders  with  barbed 
wire  and  tommy  guns  to  prevent  Americana 
from  escaping  to  Canada  and  Mexico.  We 
don't  throw  people  into  prison,  we  don't 
shoot  them  for  speaking  a  few  friendly  words 
to  a  foreigner.  Our  standarda  of  living  and 
of  freedom  will  stand  comparlaon. 

Twc.  months  ago  Senator  Hiioit  Cabot 
LoocK  Ja..  No  2  man  on  the  powerful  Foreign 
niolloaa  Committee  of  the  United  States 
SMWto.  spcKe  words  of  blunt  and  sober 
realtao  at  a  world  trade  conference  In  New 
<*!•*«».  He  pointed  out  that  we  were  losing 
out  bi  the  battle  to  win  men's  minds  In 
Btwope.  We  spent  nearly  ta.OOO.OCO.OOO  In 
Italy  itnd  we  won  a  close  victory  In  the  re- 
cent eloetlon.  but  tbe  oomberahlp  In  the 
OosHiUBlst  Party  haa  gona  tnm  lesa  than 
100.000  to  2.500.000  since  the  war.  What  u 
more,  Senator  Loocz  pointed  out  that  the 
chron  c  ills  of  Europe,  overpopulation,  mal- 
dlstrll.utlon  of  goods  and  wealth,  the  failure 
of  educated  classes  to  provide  leadership,  the 
selftehncaa  of  the  wealthy  are  the  facu  which 
create  Communists.  We  are  fighting  for 
men's  minds  and  we  must  appeal  to  the 
aspiratkma  of  men  s  souls.  Tou  ean't  stop 
conuBoalam  and  you  cant  win  souls  with  Jet 
planaa  and  atomic  bombs.  It  Isn  t  part  of 
the  nsttire  of  thlnsrs. 

We  must  convince  those  who  are  In  doubt 
that  ae  have  better  Ideas  and  better  Ideals 
than  Ote  Conununlsts.  The  Etiropean  re- 
covery plan  Is  a  positive  answer  to  commu- 
nism In  the  realm  of  economics  and  inter- 
national trade.  Here  at  home  we  must  prove 
that  our  system,  ctu-  economy,  pays  higher 
dividends,  not  simply  to  stockholders  but  to 
workers.  We  must  convince  the  world  that 
the  people  who  believe  In  democracy  are  In- 
tereated  In  soaethlng  more  than  the  main- 
tenance of  the  atatna  quo.  We  want  better 
things,  finer  working  condltlona,  more  secu- 
rity, more  political  rights  and  privileges  for 
men  everywhere,  for  Negroes  and  Mexican 
Americans  In  the  United  SUtea.  for  landless 
peasants  m  Greece  and  Italy  and  Spain,  for 
InduaUlal  workers  all  over  the  world.  We 
want  the  United  Nations  to  be  more  than  a 
proving  ground  for  power  politics,  more  than 
a  debating  society  to  further  American  trade 
overaeaa.  We  want  the  United  Nations  to 
promote  dlaarmament  and  the  peaceful  set- 
tlements of  dlsputea  wherever  they  may  arise. 
We  want  the  United  Nations  to  press  for  the 
exchange  of  religious,  scientific,  educational 
Ideaa  of  all  sorts.  We  want  to  help  change 
the  atmoaphere  of  fear,  hate,  distrust.  The 
dinosaurs  died,  not  because  they  were  killed 
by  their  enemies,  but  because  the  climate 
of  the  world  changed.  We  want  to  help 
change  the  moral  and  spiritual  climate  of 
the  world  so  that  the  forces  of  destruction 
will  take  precedence  over  the  forces  that 
make  for  disintegration  and  destruction,  so 
that  fear  and  hate  between  the  great  powers 
will  die  a  natural  death. 

The  final  statement  in  the  Federal  Coun- 
cil list  says,  "Our  churches  ought  to  testify 
with  renewed  vigor  to  God's  righteous  lave 
tor  all  men  and  the  reality  of  the  Christian 
world  fellowship."  Others  may  talk  of  war 
as  Inevitable,  others  may  say  that  human 
nature  never  changes,  others  may  eat,  drink, 
and  be  merry  without  any  serious  thought 
for  the  future  of  the  rising  generation  but 
It  111  becomes  Christians  to  sit  Idly  by  while 
foolish  and  evU  men  prepare  the  world  for 
an  atomic  bonfire.  We  are  called  to  be  stead- 
fast In  prayer  that  we  may  learn  the  things 
that  belong  to  the  peace  of  the  world.  In 
the  sight  of  God  all  nations,  not  excepting 
our  own.  have  left  undone  the  things  we 
otight  to  have  done,  we  have  done  the  things 
we  ought  not  to  have  done.  We  must  pro- 
claim a  God  of  judgBtnt.  a  God  of  Justice, 
a  God  of  mercy. 

Wf  must  hasten  to  build  a  world  rhurch. 
Tbe  formation  of  the  World  Council  ot 
Chttrehea  In  Amsterdam  this  nummer  will 
bt  one  great  step  in  advance  We  are  not 
llfcoly  lo  have  any  effeetivt  woftd  govern* 


ment  of  any  sort  imleaa  we  have  a  growing 
spirit  of  World  unity  and  how  can  we  ex- 
pect the  world  to  unite,  or  the  natioiu  to 
unite,  unless  the  churches  set  a  far  belter 
example  In  the  future  than  they  have  In 
the  past!  If  we  want  democracy  and  co- 
operation In  world  affairs  we  must  demon- 
strate deoMxracy  and  cooperation  on  an  In- 
creasing acale  In  church  affairs. 

I  aaw  a  headline  the  other  day  In  what  I 
auppoaed  waa  a  secular  magazine.  "Ibe 
greateat  fraternity  en  earth  Is  the  brother- 
hood of  the  Christian  Church."  The  story 
which  followed  was  a  reprint  of  a  broadcast 
over  a  national  radio  chain.  It  seems  that 
an  executive  secretary  of  the  Foreign  Mis- 
sion Board  of  the  Preabyterian  Church  waa 
traveling  on  a  train  In  Korea.  At  a  way  sta- 
tion a  Korean  gentleman  got  on  and  took  a 
•eat  opposite.  Suddenly  thU  Korean  spcke 
to  the  missionary.  Hla  manner  waa  graclt^us 
and  It  waa  plain  that  his  Intent  was  aa 
friendly  as  could  be  but  lo  the  American 
what  the  man  said  founded  like  a  cede  mes- 
sage from  Mars  All  he  could  do  was  to 
reply  In  the  one  sentence  in  Korean  he  knew, 
one  learned  for  Just  such  an  occasion.  "I 
do  not  understand  Korean."  But  the  man 
waa  not  dismayed.  He  potired  forth  mart 
Korean.  The  third  or  fourth  time  the  rals- 
aJonary  suddenly  caught  a  word.  Yeau. 
That  must  t>e  the  word  for  Jeaus!  The  mls- 
alonary  pointed  to  himself  and  repeated  the 
magic  word.  The  Korean  corresponded  In 
kind.  Immediately  they  were  friends,  broth- 
ers akin,  blood  brothers  In  Christ. 

Presently  the  man  drew  out  a  Bible.  He 
pointed  to  a  verse.  Now  the  Korean's  Bible 
waa  printed  back  to  front  and  read  right  to 
left,  but  the  names  of  the  books  could  be 
deciphered  and  you  could  trace  down  the 
chapters  and  the  verses.  What  was  the 
Korean  trying  to  say?  He  had  pointed  to 
the  fourteenth  verse  of  the  third  chapter 
of  the  First  SplaUe  of  John,  "We  know  that 
we  have  pssssd  from  death  unto  life,  be- 
cause we  lofe  the  brethren"  Not  to  be  out- 
done the  American  mlaslonary  took  the 
Korean  Bible  and  searched  out  the  first 
verse  oC  Psalm  133,  "Behold,  how  good  and 
how  pleasant  It  is  for  brethren  to  dwell  to- 
gether In  unity."  And  so  the  missionary 
added,  "The  greatest  fraternity  on  earth  Is 
the  brotherhood  of  the  Christian  Church. 
In  thU  the  church  offers  the  brightest  hope 
for  the  reuniting  of  a  broken  divided  world." 


RcTision  of  the  Italian  Peace  Treaty 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  NODAR,  JR. 

or  MXW   TOSJC 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATI\'ES 
Tuesday,  June  IS,  194S 

Mr.  NODAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I 
include  tlie  following  letter: 

Knights  or  Columbtts. 

New  Yosk  9tatm  Council. 
New  York,  N.  Y..  June  14.  194». 
Hon.  RoBKST  Nooaa. 

Houte  Office  Building.  Wtuhington.  D  C. 

Mr  Dua  Ma.  NooaS:  I  am  pleased  to  for- 
ward to  you  copies  of  resolutions  adopted  by 
New  York  Bute  Council.  Knights  of  Colum- 
bus, at  Its  recent  meeting  held  in  Rochester, 
N.  T.    They  sre  as  follows : 

Retolvd.  TiMt  New  Y(;rk  Btste  Council. 
Knights  (d  Columbus.  In  snnusl  meeting  as« 
sembled,  urges  a  revision  of  the  Itsllan 
peace  treat|r  to  enable  the  luilan  nation  to 
rttstabllsh  itself  and  to  permit  It  to  otttt 
•  defense  agiMisi  tiM  nwlf  mxmWm  of 
•ttifioti*  iwiiiy  MM  iM  ifit  fmmm 
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allowing  the  Soviet  Union  to  take  (100.000.- 
000  In  part  by  furnishing  raw  materials  to 
Italy  and  taking  back  the  finished  product 
at  a  price  to  be  determined  by  the  Soviet 
Union,  be  stricken  from  the  treaty,  and  that 
Trieste  be  returned  to  the  Italian  people, 
and  finally  that  the  500.000  Italian  war  pris- 
oners who  are  presently  serving  in  slave- 
labor  battalions  In  Russia  be  returned  to 
their  homes  forthwith. 

•'Resolved.  That  New  York  State  Council, 
Knights  of  Columbus,  in  annual  meeting  as- 
sembled, endorses  the  passage  of  the  bill  of 
Representative  Robert  Nodar  which  will  per- 
mit the  admittance  of  34,275  Italian  Inunl- 
grants  whosf-  quotas  were  suspended  during 
the  Mussolini  regime." 
Yours  sincerely. 

Ftzs  F.  HxaaisoN, 

State  Secretary. 


Preiident  Truman's  Visit  to  Butte 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  MIKE  MANSFIELD 

or  MONTANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  IS,  1948 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
inserting  in  the  Record  several  news- 
paper articles  covering  President  Tru- 
man's visit  to  Butte  on  June  8.  The 
President  and  his  family  made  an  excel- 
lent Impression  on  the  people  of  Montana 
and  his  down-to-earth  personality  and 
remarks  were  deeply  appreciated. 

President  Truman  also  recognized  the 
outstanding  qualities  of  the  Butte  High 
School  Band — the  greatest  in  the 
Nation — when  he  repeatedly  requested 
additional  numbers.  This  band  is  the 
pride  of  Butte  and  Montana  and  as  one  of 
the  newspapermen  traveling  with  the 
presidential  party  said.  'Give  us  that 
Butte  high  school  band  and  we  will  make 
the  Nation  sit  up  and  take  notice.  They 
are  a  great  bunch  of  kids  and  musicians." 
Truer  words  were  never  spoken. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  following  newspaper 
articles  are  from  the  Montana  Standard 
of  Butte,  Mont.,  under  date  of  June  9, 
1948: 


TRUMAN    LASHES    OUT   AT   CONGRESS THOUSANES 

GREET  PREsmtNT  HERE — OFTICIAL  WELCOME  IS 
ACCORDED    AT    TRAIN    STATION — SPECIAL    IS    DE 
LATEO    FOR    NE.UILT    AN    HOUR    ON    TRIP    FRO 
IDAHO:    CROWDS   JAM   ROUTE   OF   PARADE   TO   SES 
EXECUTIVK 

President  Harry  S.  Truman  arrived  In  Butte 
Tuesday  night  and  his  westward  swing,  beset 
by  p-umbllngs  In  Nebraska  and  rumblings 
elsewhere,  landed  in  the  lap  of  mining  city 
friendship.  A  tremendous  outpouring  of 
people,  hopeful  of  a  close-up  glimpse  of  the 
President,  Mrs.  Truman,  and  their  daughter 
Margaret,  Jammed  the  streets  to  salute  the 
man,  who  beyond  much  doubt,  will  be  the 
Democratic  standard  bearer  when  the  party's 
national  convention  lines  up  the  slate  in 
Philadelphia  next  month. 

Mr.  Truman,  looking  sunburned  and  ex- 
tremely fit.  flashed  the  familiar  Presidential 
grin  to  the  crowd  which  gathered  at  the 
UP-NP  railway  depot  and  along  the  parade 
route  to  Narranchc  Memorial  Stadium. 

It  was  the  first  visit  of  a  President  to  Butte 
since  President  Warten  O.  Harding  cams  hers 
In  June  1939 

Tlie  trslM  was  40  miniMM  tallltt4  Mheduls 
at   arrival,    but   the   M«|rMI  WM  mn   off 


smoothly.  *4r.  Truman,  flanked  by  his  wife 
and  daughter,  stood  on  the  rear  platform  and 
shook  hands  with  more  than  a  hundred 
State  and  local  Democratic  leaders  and  other 
well-wishers.  The  reception  done,  the  Pres- 
ident and  Mayor  Barry  O'Leary  were  escorted 
to  a  sleek  tan-hued  convertible  auto,  driven 
by  two  secret-service  agents. 

The  parade,  with  Assistant  Police  Chief 
Jack  Duggan  as  marshal  swept  cut  of  the 
station  and  up  Utah  Avenue.  As  the  Presi- 
dent's car  passed,  followed  by  that  carrying 
Mrs.  Truman  and  Miss  Truman,  the  side- 
walk crowds  broke  Into  spontaneotis  ap- 
plause. The  people,  many  of  whom  came 
from  Anaconda,  Deer  Lodge,  Helena,  and 
other  nearby  communities,  stood  elbow-to- 
elbow. 

It  was  the  largest  throng  President  Tru- 
man had  attracted  on  the  western  trip,  aides 
said. 

The  parade  proceeded  up  Utah  to  Broad- 
way, turned  west  and  then  south  on  Wash- 
ington and  east  again  on  Park.  People  who 
had  only  glimpsed  the  President's  party  from 
one  vanatage  point  sprinted  a  block  or  two  In 
order  to  catch  up  with  the  procession  again. 

Mr.  Truman  throughout  the  parade  waved 
Jauntily  to  the  sidewalk  crowds.  He  appeared 
to  be  In  fine  fettle. 

The  parade  took  him  from  Park  street 
south  on  Wyoming  to  the  Butte  high  school, 
where  Mr.  Truman  delivered  a  brief  address. 
He  spcke  extemporaneously. 

Newspaper  and  radio  correspondents 
aboard  the  train  were  on  the  station  platform 
as  soon  as  the  President's  car  was  spotted 
Into  position. 

Lt.  Gov.  Ernest  T.  Eaton,  acting  chief  ex- 
ecutive of  the  Treasure  State  In  the  absence 
of  Gov.  Sam  C.  Ford,  who  is  in  Washington 
on  official  business,  was  the  first  to  greet 
President  Truman  after  the  train  pulled  into 
the  siding. 

Hugh  Adair,  chief  Justice  of  the  Montana 
Supreme  Court.  R.  H.  Glover,  and  Paul  Can- 
non, cochalrmen  with  Mayor  Barry  O'Leary 
on  the  executive  reception  committee  and 
their  ladles  then  shook  hands  with  President 
Truman  after  which  they  entered  the  Presi- 
dent's private  car  where  they  were  greeted  In 
turn  by  Mrs.  Truman  and  Miss  Margaret  Tru- 
man. 

Lester  Loble,  chairman  of  <tihe  State  Demo- 
cratic central  committee  was  among  the  first 
to  shake  hands  with  Mr.  Truman  as  was  W.  D. 
Murray.  Mrs.  W.  W.  Hamilton,  national  com- 
mltteewoman  from  Montana  for  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  and  Mae  Narvaez.  member  of 
the  Silver  Bow  county  central  committee. 

As  each  Montanan  shook  hands  with  Pres- 
ident Truman,  the  Chief  Executive  fiashed  a 
broad  smile  and  responded  with  "Very  happy 
to  meet  you,  indeed."  Because  of  the  long 
~  llpe  of  persons  on  the  executive  committee 
J^^,.x^d  also  because  the  train  was  late  in  pulling 
Into  the  station  the  line  moved  rapidly. 

The  President  then  left  his  train  and  en- 
tered a  special  automobile  that  was  to  take 
him  to  the  parade  through  the  business  dis- 
trict and  the  stadium  where  h%  addressed 
the  assembly.  As  he  relaxed  in  his  seat,  Pres- 
ident Truman  turned  In  time  to  see  a  secu- 
rity agent  shooing  a  couple  of  young  Butte 
boys  from  the  depot  platform. 

"Let  them  come  over,"  President  Truman 
Instructed  the  guard  and  as  the  boys  reached 
the  side  of  his  car.  Mr.  Truman  threw  one 
arm  about  each  of  the  boys  in  turn  and  shook 
their  hands  with  the  other.  Then  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  boys  posed  while  naws  and 
movie  photographers  made  pictures  of  the 
event. 

The  boys  were  Dennis  Ferrlter,  son  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Martin  "Buzz"  Ferrlter,  of  1133 
BampMon,  snd  his  cousin  Don  Fetriter,  son 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Ferrlter,  1312  Madison. 
Both  sre  students  at  St.  Ann  school. 

The  boys  said  the  Frefiident  ssksd  them 
hr?w  they  were  and  "what  kinU  of  city  do  ycni 
hsvsT" 


The  mining-city  lads  answered  readily,  "We 
are  fine  and  we  have  a  swell  tovm,  Mr. 
President." 

In  the  meantime  newsmen  traveling  with 
President  Truman's  train  swarmed  around 
Mr.  Loble  seeking  a  statement  on  his  reac- 
tion to  the  President's  visit.  They  asked  If 
he  had  changed  his  opinion  about  being 
barred  from  traveling  with  the  President  al- 
ter he  had  met  the  Chief  Executive. 

Mr.  Loble  said:  "I  have  not  changed  my 
opinion  as  previously  stated.  "Hils  reception 
was  arranged  by  the  Republicans.  That's  all 
I  have  to  ssky." 

Mr.  Loble  previously  said  party  members 
were  "hot  under  the  collar"  because  they 
won't  be  allowed  on  the  Presidential  train 
when  It  goes  through  the  State. 

Spectators  gathered  In  great  numbers  at 
the  depot  to  see  the  President's  arrival. 
However,  long  before  the  train  arrived,  secret 
service  agents  Issued  strict  orders  that  the 
platform  was  to  be  cleared  of  all  persons  who 
were  not  on  privileged  committees  or  repre- 
senting Montana's  press. 

A  military  police  detachment,  composed  of 
men  assigned  to  the  Army  recruiting  and  In- 
duction centers  and  augmented  by  Butte  po- 
lice, State  highway  patrolmen,  and  special 
railroad  detectives,  forced  the  crowd  well 
back  from  the  siding  where  the  President's 
train  was  to  be  stopped  on  its  arrival. 

Many  persons  remained  on  the  platform, 
however,  until  President  Truman's  train 
passed  by  In  hopes  they  could  see  the  Chief 
Executive.  President  Truman  did  come  onto 
the  platform  and  wave,  but  not  imtll  the 
train  had  almost  passed  beyond  the  east  end 
of  the  Northern  Pacific  station  platform. 

After  the  train  disappeared  from  view 
round  a  curve  a  swarm  of  secret-service 
agents  walked  along  the  track  returning  to 
the  station  to  check  arrangements  that  had 
been  made  to  receive  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Truman, 
their  daughter,  and  other  members  of  the 
party.  There  was  some  delay  while  the  Diesel 
locomotive  that  pulled  the  train  to  Butte  was 
cut  off  and  a  switch  engine  coupled  onto  the 
train  to  bring  it  to  the  siding. 

The  Montana  State  band,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Martin  Cesare,  entertained  the  wait- 
ing crowd  with  a  number  of  selections,  and 
as  the  train  pulled  In  from  the  west  the 
strains  of  the  Missouri  Waltz,  a  favorite  of 
the  President,  floated  on  the  breeze.  The 
selection  was  repeated  when  the  train  re- 
turned to  the  siding. 

The  President  and  his  party  loaded  into 
cars  to  travel  to  the  business  section  and  Join 
the  parade. 

Swinging  up  East  Broadway,  the  parade  got 
under  way  behind  the  colorful  Butte  High 
School  Band. 

Blocks  away,  as  the  standards  of  the  Naval 
Reserve  detachment  color  guard  could  be 
seen,  the  cry  went  through  the  crowd  "Her© 
he  comes." 

The  crowd  of  many  thousands,  which  had 
started  forming  3  hours  before  the  parable, 
lined  Broadway  and  Park  Streets  and  watched 
from  buildings  to  give  the  President  a  tumul- 
tuous welccme. 

A  squad  of  motorcyclists  from  the  Butte 
police  department  pushed  back  the  crowd 
to  make  way  for  the  prancing  high  school 
band.  This  group  of  talented  musicians  un- 
doubtedly gave  one  of  the  best  street  per- 
formances ever  seen  here  by  any  musical 
organization,  as  It  led  the-Presidentlal  party 
through  the  streets. 

Following  the  band  In  the  line  of  march 
waa  the  first  section  of  the  special  honor 
guard  from  the  Butte  miners  union.  The 
guard  marched  In  two  columns,  single  file, 
down  each  side  of  the  street,  wesrlng  mlno 
helmets  and  lights. 

The  miners  union  auxiliary  came  next  in 
line,  followed  by  the  miners  union  Boy  Booui 
tfoop.  The  American  Leglnn  drum  corps, 
nuMM  tip  of  msny  vsterstiN  nf  WerM  Wat  1, 
la  wklfB  tlM  t*rMt4«nt  stsu  8«w  itrvlM.  ««m« 
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n«it  In  II  •  p«r«4«.  TIM  UftontttM  foliowvd 
wiU)  th*  laglM  drum  oorpt  eloaini  th«  01* 
of  miMla  \  omnlMtiuna. 
A  rMpittfW  «rewd.  vltli  ehlldran  waving 
Krown<up«  ayplMiilng,  irMUd  th* 
M  h«  rod*  threuch  th«  iumU 
■itttnfl  b4«lda  Mayor  Barry  O'Laary  on  th« 
~  lu  ( f  an  opan  rar 
Trvmaii,  •mlling  and  waving  back  to 
•  apaelai  smllfl  for  an  lm« 
flf  mmUI  yeuBcttara  who  foU 
iowad  alolif  b«ald«  hia  rar. 
PlftttJiitR  th«  Praatdant'a  ear  ware  eight 
ot  the  mlnera  union  honor  guard, 
•pcetally  ilcked  for  the  occaalon. 
TniTelti  Iff  ahead  of  hla  car  were  carloada 
aarvlce  naen.  ever  watchful  of  the 
crowd  anc  conatantly  acannlng  the  roof  topa 
of  aanrotB  itfUi«  bulldlnga. 
Mr*.  Hi  iman,  riding  in  the  car  immediately 
'  tl)»  Moret  aervlce  corpa.  drew  rounds 
The  crowd  waa  somewhat  late 
In  racognlBlng  her,  but  after  Identlflcatlon, 
chwia  tan  ike  out  and  greetings  were  shouted. 
Eager  q  uestiona  by  the  crowd  preceded  the 
tf  the  car  bearing  Margaret  Tru- 
whl(  h  followed  her  mother's  car.  The 
s  charming  daughter  was  easily 
by  the  crowd  and  the  apectatora 
called  add  waved  to  Miss  Truman,  giving 
equally  ai  warm  a  recepUon  as  they  did  her 
father. 

Remarljs  of  "Isnt  ah*  pretty."  or  "she  Is 
nicer  lool  ing  than  her  pictures."  were  heard 
from  the  feminine  portions  of  the  throng. 
Mias  Trunan,  flashing  a  large  smile,  waved 
back  to  tfte  people. 

Xh»  PreaMential  party  were  cars 
bearing  Siata  oOloers.  party  leaders,  and  mem- 
ber*  at  i  he  local  committee  who  planned 
the  recep  :lon  program  for  the  President  here. 
Riding  In  cars  following  local  leaders  were 
members  of  the  ofBdal  party,  including  high- 
ranking  .  Irmy  and  naval  aides,  members  of 
the  ntfwm  wper  corps  covering  the  President's 
tovir.  an<  special  aides  and  asslstanta. 
PoUowl  ng  its  sweep  through  the  main 
a  the  city  the  parade  ttimed  south 
oo  Wyore  Ing  Street  to  the  Butte  High  School 
itadlum.  where  the  President  made  bis  ad- 
dress. 

As  th4  parade  passed  along  Broadway 
Street  pirt  of  the  throng  moved  down  to 
Park  Str>et  for  a  second  look,  and  as  the 
parade  pissed  on  Park  Street  the  crowd  Im- 
medtatel;  broke  up  and  hurried  to  the  sta- 
dium to  bear  the  President's  addre 
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who  comes  from  the  Show- 

of  Missouri,  earned  a  real  western 

fuesday  night  from  Butte  residents, 

esger  for  their  first  look  at  a  na- 

Executlve  since  Warren  Gamalell 

rame  to  the  mining  city  in  1923. 

he  biggest  single  day  Butte  has  had 

:lme,  and  for  President  Truman  It 

day,  as  well.     Douglas  B.  Cornell, 

correspondent  for  the  Assocl- 

descrlbed  the  ttim-otrt  of  people 

crowd  the  President  has  at- 

the  far  West.     He   compared  It 

crowd   Jam   at   Omaha   and   com- 

"Everybody's  showed  up  here,  all 

the  Republicans." 
newspaper,  wire  aervlce.  and  radio 
aboard  the  Union  Pacific  spe- 
collared  Lester  Loble  of  Helena. 
State  chairman,  on  the  station 
and  immediately  engulfed  him  with 
nbout   resentment   among  Montana 
leaders  because  they  were  pro- 
riding  aboard  the  train.    Loble, 
t.  was  one  of  the  last  to  climb  up  on 
at  the  station  to  shake  hands  with 
Tm  glad  to  see  you.'  Loble 
the  President's  remark.  If  any. 
Tor  the  moment. 

looked  to  be  In  fine  physical 
btjt  he  seemed  facetiously  con- 
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while 
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laat  hla  nawty  acquired  sunburn  peel. 

■•  MM  h*  thought  It  wouldn't, 

WhM  the  train  waa  soma  40  mtnutwa  late, 
the  crowd  at  the  railway  station  took  tt  all 
In  good  time.  Then  the  apeelal  pulled  In— 
•nd  kept  right  on  going  through  the  yards. 
Mr.  Truman  appeared  briafiy  on  the  rear  plat- 
form, waved  once  or  twice,  and  the  train 
vanlahed  around  a  bend  In  the  yards  to  do 
aoma  switching.  When  It  backed  Into  the 
atatton  aeveral  mlnutea  later,  the  committee 
membera  and  others  of  the  welcoming  dele- 
gallon  took  It  caay  in  getting  to  the  Presi- 
dent's side  to  ahaka  hands.  There  waa  no 
untoward  incident. 

Mayor  O'Leary  waa  the  first  to  greet  the 
President  formally.  Charles  Murray  handled 
the  introductions  In  every  case. 

Kd  Poley,  18.  and  Bill  Curran,  17.  Butte 
High  School  seniors,  assigned  as  pages  for 
President  Truman,  are  known  in  high-school 
circles  aa  Damon  and  Pythias.  Their  friend- 
ship has  extended  throughout  their  entire 
school  careers. 

The  Secret  Service,  whose  chief,  James  J. 
Maloney.  was  here  for  the  event,  didn't  have 
all  the  work  to  do.  Butte  police  and  sheriffs 
officers  were  out  in  full  force  Besides  Capt. 
James  Slmm.s,  Lt.  Joseph  McGarry,  and  a 
deuil  of  20  MP's  from  the  Great  Palls  Army 
Air  Base  assisted  in  handling  the  crowd. 
Police  and  State  highway  patrolmen  manned 
the  parade  route  and  the  intersections. 

Jack  hammers  were  required  to  soften  the 
surface  of  Naranche  Memorial  Stadium  for 
Installing  erf  the  posts  to  which  ropes  were 
attached  closing  off  the  field  between  the  two 
80-yard  lines. 

Butte  High  School  band  members  did  not 
feel  the  least  bit  nervous  In  their  Presidential 
appearance.  Director  Schiesser  recalled  be- 
fore the  performance  started  that  Butte  High 
bandsmen  of  an  earlier  era  had  played  for  the 
late  President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt.  At 
that  time,  during  P.  D.  R.'s  first  Presidential 
campaign  tour.  President  Truman's  predeces- 
sor requested  that  the  band  play  Home  on 
the  Range,  one  of  his  favorite  selections. 
The  Butte  band  performed  without  music. 
All  of  the  band's  performances  are  accom- 
plished entirely  from  memory. 

The  railroads  overlooked  nothing.  As  Is 
customary  whenever  a  President  travels  by 
special  train,  a  pilot  train  preceded  Mr.  Tru- 
man's special,  running  about  30  mlnutea 
ahead  of  the  streamliner  as  a  safety  and  cour- 
tesy measure.  Fred  Rouse  of  Pocatello  was 
the  Presidential  train  conductor  and  Ben 
Proctor  the  engineer.  The  Northern  Pacific 
sent  lU  chief  of  special  agents.  O.  Parrhys- 
lus.  here,  along  with  Police  Captain  C.  B. 
Jacobaen.  of  Duluth.  Minn. 

Marvin  GJerde.  a  sheep  rancher  near  Mar- 
tlnadale  and  a  friend  of  Eddie  Price,  wanted 
to  be  sure  to  be  here.  So  he  offered  the  use 
of  his  classy  194«  automobile — and  wound  up 
driving  it  In  the  parade. 

The  White  House  staff  of  Mr.  Truman's,  of 
course,  was  aboard  the  special.  Besides  Brig. 
Oen.  Wallace  Graham,  the  President's  physi- 
cian, there  were  Clark  Clifford.  Mr.  Truman'a 
personal  counsel;  Secretary  Matthew  Con- 
noly;  Preaa  Secretary  Charles  O.  Roes:  Ad- 
mlnlstratlTe  Aaatotant  Charles  G.  Murphy, 
and  many  others. 

The  press  corps  Included  Douglxu  B.  Cor- 
nell and  Ernest  B  Vaccaro  of  the  AP.  Merrl- 
man  Smith  of  the  UP,  repreaenUtlvee  of  INS, 
and  the  New  York  and  Washington  daiitf^. 
Vaccaro  has  been  a  White  House  reporter  ever 
since  he  was  first  assigned  to  Senator  Harry  S. 
Truman  when  the  latter  was  campaigning 
4  yean  ago  for  Vice  President.  When  Mr. 
Truman  succeeded  to  the  Presidency.  Vac- 
caro moved  up.  too. 

David  Low.  the  eminent  cartoonist  for  the 
X<ondon  Evening  Standard,  whose  drawli^ 
of  Churchill.  Attlee.  and  other  British  ilgttna 
have  become  world-famous,  arrived  In  Butte 


Monday  and  climbed  aboard  tha  FraatdentUI 
aperial  whan  It  left  Tuesday  night.  Low, 
now  In  this  country  on  vaeatlon,  !■  dotng 
soma  apectal  work  for  Life  magaitne. 

Follce  Oflcera  Yarn  Maddoek  and  Jamai 
Clark  are  agreed  that  Prealdent  Truman  can 
execute  a  "anappy"  aalute.  The  Chief  Exec- 
utive returned  the  aalute  of  each  oficer  aa 
he  paaaed  their  pnat  of  duty.  OSoww  Mad- 
dock  and  Clark  are  In  a  poeltlon  to  recogntre 
a  good  aalute,  both  having  had  long  military 
•errlee  during  World  War  II 

Newamen  on  the  Preatdentlal  apectal  eatl- 
mated  they  filed  more  than  3B.000  words  over 
telegraphic  wirea  to  their  home  newspapers 
and  news  aenrtcea  covering  President  Tru- 
man's speech,  highlights  and  color  surround- 
ing the  visit  here. 

"Butte's  turn-out  and  show  has  been  the 
most  wonderful  of  the  entire  trip."  Charles 
O.  Ross,  press  secretary  to  President  Ituman. 
declared  Tuesday  night  Just  before  the  Presi- 
dential special  train  departed  for  west-coast 
points  after  a  8-hour  visit  In  the  mining  city. 
"Mr.  Truman  also  made  the  best  speech  of 
the  entire  Journey." 

Brig.  Gen.  Wallace  Graham,  the  President's 
personal  physician,  voiced  enthusiasm  over 
the  reception  accorded  the  President  and  de- 
clared that  Mr.  Truman's  talk  was  the  best 
he  has  made  on  the  entire  trip.  General 
Graham  was  also  enthusiastic  about  the 
Butte  high  school  band  and  the  reception  of 
the  party  by  Butte  and  Montana  residents. 

There  are  56  counties  In  Montana.  License 
plates  representing  at  least  half  of  them 
were  to  be  seen  on  the  streets  for  the  Presi- 
dential parade. 

The  stalwart  secret-service  boys  surround- 
ing the  President  drew  the  attention  of  the 
teen-age  lads  along  the  line  of  march. 

The  theme  number,  of  course,  was  the 
Missouri  Walts. 

If  Butte  bad  any  30-atory  buildings  there 
would  have  been  spectators  at  the  top  level. 

The  amateur  photographers  had  a  big  night 
and  it  is  hoped  all  of  them  obtained  results. 

The  reporters  couldn't  turn  up  anyone 
who  knew  Mr.  Truman  back  home  In  Mis- 
souri. 

It  was  a  memorable  day  all  around  The 
sky  held  a  hint  of  showers  throughout  the 
afternoon,  but  the  rain  held  off.  The  weath- 
erman, himself  a  Federal  employee  who 
knows  what's  what,  forecast  "possible  show- 
ers later  Tuesday  night,  but  maybe  not  until 
Wednesday." 

Just  before  President  Truman's  train  left 
the  Butte  station  a  newsman  who  refused  to 
give  his  name  remarked: 

"Give  us  that  Butte  high  band  and  well 
make  the  Nation  t\t  up  and  take  notice. 
They're  a  great  bunch  of  kids  and  musicians." 


Letter  of  Conference  of  American  Small 
Basinest  Orfanizations 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ALFRED  L  BULWINKLE 

OF  NOtTM  CAROLINA 

IN  Tffl!  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'nVES 
Tuesday.  June  IS.  1948 

Mr.  BULWINKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the 
RicoM),  I  include  the  following  letter; 

CoNFnxNCs  or  Amxeicam 
Small  BomaBB  OBOAmzAnoNS. 

June  14,  1949. 
Hon.  A.  L.  BuLwixsLs, 

House  of  Representativta, 

WaahiTigton.  D.  C. 
Deas   Six:    The   Conference   of   American 
Small     Btislness    Organizations     urges     the 
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of  Uta  H'luaa  and  CehSle  to  adept 
tiM  ItoMl-BulwlitkIa  bill,  H,  1 10,  notwith- 
standing the  disapproval  of  the  freildant, 
our  group  represent*  more  than  000,000  a(- 
filiated  mantbara  engaged  in  all  lines  of  buaU 
ness  in  every  htule  In  America.  Tha  ouuttn« 
uatlon  of  the  exiating  oonferenoo  meit;ud  of 
initiating  freight  mica,  which  thia  bill  would 
validate  under  the  auperviaion  of  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commuslon  and  aubject  to 
lU  approval  U  vital  to  amuU  bu»li>eia  and  la 
of  greater  importance  tu  the  small  cuiicerns 
than  to  the  large  companloa  or  to  the  rall- 
roada  and  truck  Unea. 

Full  and  final  authority  over  the  actual 
ratea  charged  la  veated  In  the  Commlaalon 
and  your  bill  would  leave  It  there.  The  ex- 
isting conferences,  which  your  bill  would 
authorize,  are  a  necessaiy  means  of  discover- 
ing and  Ironing  out  dilferences  before  pro- 
posed changes  in  the  rale  structure  are  hied 
with  the  Commission.  Thos<;  proposals,  when 
filed,  will  be  subject  to  all  the  existing  powers 
of  the  Commission  and  all  the  present  re- 
quirements of  the  law. 

Under  the  existing  system,  every  shipper, 
large  and  small,  has  a  practical  means  of 
negotiating  changes  In  freight  rates,  fair  to 
his  competitors  and  to  the  carriers  concerned, 
and  which  may  be  required  by  changing  cir- 
cumstances. He  may  meet  at  one  time  and 
place  the  representatives  of  all  the  various 
carriers  who  must  participate  in  the  through 
movement  of  his  goods.  While  large  com- 
panies might,  conceivably,  find  a  way  to  get 
along  without  rate  bureaus,  small  concerns 
could  not  long  exist  without  them. 

The  rate  conferences  which  would  be  au- 
thorized by  this  bill  certainly  are  not  price- 
fixing  conspiracies  nor  monopolies  and 
should  not  be  barred  by  the  antitrust  laws 
or  any  other  laws.  Certainly  the  small -busi- 
ness man  abhors  monopoly  but  In  cur  zeal 
to  prevent  It  we  should  not  blindly  strike 
down  the  very  facilities  which  are  vital  to  the 
existence  and  development  of  small  business 
enterprise. 

Your  bill  would  recognize  and  validate  pro- 
cedures necessary  to  the  utilization  of  trans- 
portation in  a  practical  way  and  would  place 
them  under  the  control  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission.  It  affords  a  com- 
mon-sense solution  to  a  practical  problem. 
Those  who  oppose  your  bill  actually  oppose 
the  best  Interest  of  thousands  of  independ- 
ent, smaller  business  institutions. 
Very  truly  yours, 

F.   L.    ViEKUS. 

Conference      of      American      Small 
Business  Organizations. 


Flag  Day  Address  of  Hon.  Ellsworth  B. 
Foote,  of  Connecticut 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ANTON!  N.  SADLAK 

OF  coNNEcncirr 
IN  THE  HCUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  15,  1948 

Mr.  SADLAK.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarts  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record.  I  wish  to  include 
therein  an  addres.s  made  by  my  colleague 
the  Honorable  Ellsworth  B.  Foote, 
Member  of  Congress.  Third  District  of 
Connecticut,  at  the  Flag  Day  services  of 
the  West  Haven  Benevolent  and  Protec- 
tive Order  of  Elks,  Lodge  No.  1537.  at 
West  Haven,  Conn.,  on  Sunday.  June  13, 
1948: 

Officers  and  members  of  the  West  Haven 
Elks  and  my  West  Haven  friends,  I  appre- 


ciate being  able  to  Uke  part  In  thu  eare- 
monjf.  The  Benevolont  and  Proteotlve  Ordar 
of  liiu  has  alwaya  been  one  ot  the  nOil 
aetlve  axponeitta  of  Anterioan  patrlelto 
prlnriplra  aa  la  being  demunsiiated  again 
here  today, 

ThIa  la  the  golden  Jubilee  of  Flag  Day, 
It  Was  on  June  14,  1777,  that  the  Continental 
Conereas  approved  of  the  Burs  and  Mtripea 
as  our  national  emblem.  Sixty  years  ago  thta 
day  waa  aet  aatde  aa  the  occasion  to  honor 
the  Inatltutlon  of  this  flag.  In  many  waya 
It  hes  become  the  greatest  unofllclal  holiday 
on  our  calendar.  The  Continental  Congress 
resolved  that  the  flag  of  the  United  States 
be  13  stripes  alternate  red  and  white;  that 
the  union  be  13  stars,  white  in  a  blue  field 
representing  a  new  constellation.  That  flag 
today  truly  represents  a  new  constellation. 
It  is  the  flag  of  the  free  world  sta:;dlng  out 
in  majestic  dignity  against  the  sky,  spread- 
ing faith  In  the  rights  of  man,  and  giving 
men  everywhere  hope  and  courage  and  the 
desire  for  life  with  honor  and  justice.  This 
tricolored  symbol  of  a  new  nation  led  the 
Continental  Armies  through  Saratoga. 
Brandywine.  and  Trenton  to  the  surrender 
at  Yorktown.  It  went  out  upon  the  sea  to 
bear  its  message  of  liberty  under  law  and 
the  rights  of  ships  and  seamen.  Perry  bore 
it  aloft  at  Lake  Erie  and  Jackson  at  New 
Orleans.  It  embraced  the  Republic  of  Texas 
and  spread  its  furls  to  winds  from  California 
to  our  own  New  England.  When  the  Union 
stood  in  danger  the  men  of  the  North  rallied 
around  this  banner  at  the  call  of  Lincoln 
and  it  was  raised  In  triumph  at  Appomattox 
when  the  Confederacy  laid  down  her  arms 
and  peace  came  again  to  the  Nation.  It 
brought  Independence  to  Cuba  and  the  Phil- 
ippines. It  was  twlc:  carried  abroad  In  two 
of  the  greatest  wars  In  history  and  today 
Its  folds  proclaim  the  power  and  the  promise 
of  the  United  States  to  the  people  of  two 
occupied  areas.  Through  the  years  the  poor 
and  oppressed,  the  persecuted  and  the  en- 
slaved have  looked  to  this  flag  as  the  em- 
bodiment of  those  inalienable  rights  in- 
scribed with  all  the  wizardry  of  Thomas 
Jefferson.  This  flag  has  made  every  tyrant, 
every  aggressor  tremble  with  fear.  It  has 
proven  Its  strength  time  and  again  to  the 
peoples  of  all  colors,  creeds,  and  classes.  In 
its  very  colors  it  tells  the  story  of  how  we 
have  assimilated  different  tongues  and  faiths 
and  stations  In  life.  Three  colors  blended 
into  one  meaning.  Into  one  flag,  each  stand- 
ing out  In  Its  own  designated  place,  yet  each 
contributing  to  the  whole  banner.  It  be- 
speaks the  unity  of  citizenship,  the  Union 
of  States.  It  says  that  there  shall  be  no 
divided  loyalty.  It  proclaims  that  nothing 
less  shall  be  accepted  but  unquallfled,  un- 
reserved, wholehearted  allegiance  to  the  Re- 
public which  is  ours.  Here  under  this  flag 
a  man  may  work  out  his  own  destiny,  may 
raise  and  educate  his  children  without  fear, 
may  build  his  home  and  his  fortune  in  peace, 
may  worship  God  according  to  dictates  of 
his  own  conscience.  Each  man  stands  In  his 
own  right.  He  bears  no  title  of  nobility  save 
the  aristocracy  of  those  united,  for  here  it 
is  what  you  are  and  not  who  you  are  that 
counts  in  the  long  run. 

There  are  those  who  would  tear  down 
this  flag.  Tlicre  are  those  who  hate  it  with 
a  passion  stronger  in  many  ways  than  those 
who  love  it.  Why  do  they  hate  It?  Why  do 
some  even  plot  beneath  this  flag  to  destroy 
its  meaning  and  its  purpose?  I  believe  it 
is  because  they  are  Ignorant  as  to  the  benefits 
It  entails.  Because  they  are  blind  to  the 
beauties  of  life  which  it  can  give.  Because 
under  it  blossoms  the  freedoms  they  do  not 
understand.  They  cannot  or  will  not  under- 
stand that  a  nation  of  140,000,000  persons 
can  be  ruled  by  free  franchise,  by  the  vote 
and  the  will  of  a  majority.  They  cannot 
understand  how  the  bootblack  and  the  news- 
boy may  become  the  bank  president  and  the 
successful    businessman.      They    have    not 


lanrMtf  the  laaaon  whtoh  UUt  of  how  a  bojr 
MUMi  AbrMiain,  mho  Aral  mw  the  tight  ot 
day  lit  a  log  rabin  eame  at  laat  to  lay  down 
his  Ufa  M  Proaldetil  of  the  United  Itates. 
Perhop*  if  those  who  hate  thu  ring  would  ride 
aoroaa  our  country  they  miKhl  lose  aome  of 
thia  hatred,  their  eyea  might  be  opened  to 
a  truth  that  is  brighter  than  the  aun.  They 
would  see  the  children  studying  in  free 
achoois,  playing  in  public  parka,  laughing 
and  alngtng  ttielr  daya  out  In  healthy  devel- 
opment. They  would  aee  the  aon  of  the 
factory  hand  learning  to  become  a  great  doc- 
tor. They  would  aee  mllllona  of  homee  un- 
der the  vlalble  protection  of  the  people's 
law.  They  would  see  automobiles,  and  ra- 
dios, washing  machines  and  electric  lights, 
heating  and  piped  water,  cleanliness  and 
strong  fences,  all  that  go  to  make  up  our 
every  day  life.  They  would  hear  the  voices 
raised  at  town  meetings  and  public  hearings. 
They  cculd  read  In  a  thousand  newspapers 
varied  opinions  on  topics  of  the  day  and 
from  the  radio  would  come  forth  conflicting 
views  as  the  slow  mill  of  public  opinions 
ground  out  its  wheat  of  mutual  understand- 
ing. They  would  see  factories  and  stores 
rising  to  the  testimony  of  the  doctrine  of 
free  enterprise.  Tliey  would  see  fields  blos- 
soming with  produce  and  great  ships  bear- 
ing overseas  the  packages  that  spell  Amer- 
ica's love  for  her  fellowman.  They  would 
see  the  churches  of  hundreds  of  creeds  raised 
along  oiu-  highways  and  in  the  monuments 
to  the  dead  they  would  know  that  from  these 
memorials  we  rekindle  the  flame  of  many 
freedoms.  Yes;  if  those  who  scoff  at  our 
flag  and  its  meaning  would  study  the  results 
of  our  way  of  life,  they  might  come  at  last 
to  reverence  this  symixjl.  I  do  not  think 
that  this  is  the  only  day  on  which  vfe  should 
honor  this  flag.  Every  waking  hour  should 
be  devoted  to  its  silent  commands.  We 
should  each  of  us  work  to  strengthen  its 
place  In  the  world,  by  performing  our  duties 
as  well  as  we  can,  'by  taking  an  Interest  in 
our  Government  at  all  times.  This  flag  has 
lived  through  the  years  becaiise  others  have 
not  betrayed  the  trust  placed  in  them  when 
they  becjime  citizens  of  the  United  States, 
either  by  birth  or  by  choice.  It  waves  un- 
shackled because  men  and  women  of  many 
generations  have  looked  upon  It  as  their  in- 
spire lion  to  sacrifice  and  even  death. 

Too  many  of  us  forget  the  meaning  of  this 
fla^.  We  see  it  so  often  we  are  apt  to  treat 
it  casually,  almost  carelessly.  And  we  are 
as  apt  to  be  cool  toward  its  creed  forgetting 
the  benefits  it  brings  and  maintains.  If  we 
pause  but  a  moment  to  look  abroad,  to  con- 
trast our  lot  with  those  who  do  not  live 
under  this  flag  we  may  come  to  realize  its 
true  meaning.  When  we  grumble  or  com- 
plain or  even  scoff  at  the  American  way.  It 
Is  always  good  to  look  at  the  other  forms  of 
government  and  study  the  conditions  which 
exist  In  other  lands.  Sometimes  It  Is  the 
citizen  who  has  become  an  American  by 
choice,  who  appreciates  more  than  mere 
words  may  say.  the  blessings  of  this  country 
of  ours.  Abroad  we  have  the  concentration 
camp,  the  lack  of  due  process  under  law, 
the  seizure  of  property  and  land,  the  desecra- 
tion of  the  hotise  of  God  and  the  houses 
of  men,  lack  of  education,  few  hospitals  and 
similar  Institutions,  traditions  that  warp  the 
mind  and  soul,  slave  labor,  and  a  minimum 
of  opportunity.  What  a  ghastly  picture  that 
Is  in  comparison  to  our  own.  No  wonder 
millions  of  persons  now  are  clamoring  for 
admission  to  our  shores.  We  have  our  prob- 
lems It  Is  true,  but  as  a  people  we  have  a 
paradise  no  other  nation  may  duplicate  or 
even  approach.  Recently  we  have  had  several 
examples  of  young  men  bstraylng  their 
American  heritage  and  accepting  foreign  al- 
legiance, at  least  two  of  them  becoming  men 
without  countries.  I  wonder  what  they 
really  thought?  I  wonder  if  they  understood 
the  priceless  treasure  they  were  surrender- 
ing?    We  all  know  the  story  of  Philip  Nolan, 
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the  United  States  of  America.     The 
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words  be  the  prayer  of  all  of  us: 

>ullds  the  Nation's  pillars  high  and 

it  I  foundations  strong. 
What  I  lakes  It  mighty  to  defy  the  foes  that 

r  und  It  throng? 
Mot  go  d,  but  only  men  can  make  a  people 

gi  eat  and  strong: 
Men  w|io.  for  truth  and  honor's  sake,  stand 

t  and  svfTer  long. 
Brav*  Aien  who  work  while  other  sleep  who 

di  ire  while  others  fly — 
They  tuild  a  nation's  pillars  deep  and  lift 

t^em  to  the  sky." 


JniTcrsal  Military  Trainins 


EPTTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HELEN  GAHAGAN  DOUGLAS 

OF  CAUrOBNIA 

IN  T^  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  June  14,  1948 

Mrs.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish 
to  Incl  ide  part  of  the  testimony  of  Dr. 
Charle  A.  Beard,  eminent  historian,  as 
presen  ed  before  the  Senate  Armed  Serv- 
ices Coaimittee  on  April  3.  1948. 

Although  I  do  not  always  agree  with 
Dr.  Be: irds  political  philosophy.  I  think 
It  will  lot  hurt  us  to  read  his  testimony 
which  analyzes  the  effect  compulsory 
miJltar  r  training  had  on  German 
thought  and  German  everyday  life. 

The  natter  referred  to  is  as  follows: 

trti  mUNT  OF  D«.   CHABLXS  A.   BEASO 

UnlTirsal  military  training,  so  called,  rep- 
reaenta  in  attempt  to  Implant  in  the  United 
States  a  well-known  curse  of  the  Old  World. 
I  hare  a  tudied  It  on  the  ground  there  and  in 
the  milancholy  history  of  the  nations 
brought  to  rtiin  or  servitude  under  Its  de- 
grading Influence,  gross  and  subtle. 

This  iiystem  of  conscription  would  violate 

liperty  to  which  our  Nation  has  been 

since  the  foundation  of  the  Re- 
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exalt  the  military  above  the  civil 
would  work  for  the  overthrow  of  the 
Iples  upon  which  the  Constitution 
.  nlted  States  is  based. 

insinuating   and   insidious  coxirsa, 

serve  the  cause  of  those  leaders  in 

and  civil  life  who  exalt  the  execu- 

the  legislative  and  are  now  claim- 

the  Prealdent  has  a  right  to  maka 

his    Qwn    discretion,    without    any 

in  of  hostlUtlea  by  the  Congress — 

I*  new  dogma  that  the  best  def  ens* 

offanse. 


The  people  of  the  United  States  are  now 
called  upon  by  high  dvU  and  military  au- 
thorities In  Washington  to  take  the  most 
momentous  step  in  the  history  of  the  Re- 
public. 

They  are  called  upon  to  make  conscrip- 
tion of  young  men.  or.  to  use  more  pleasant 
words,  iiniversal  military  service,  a  perma- 
nent policy  in  peacetime  as  well  as  war- 
time. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Whether  a  huge  conscript  army  would  be 
the  most  effective  instrument  of  defense  in 
an  age  of  atom  bombs  and  guided  projectiles 
is  debatable.  In  fact,  grave  doubts  as  to  its 
eflectlveness  In  our  age  are  warranted  by  the 
knowledge  that  military  men  are  prone  to 
prepare  for  the  next  war  mainly  In  terms  of 
experience  in  the  last  war.  But  in  the  argu- 
ment over  coDscription,  this  Is  not  the  main 
point. 

The  main  point  In  the  argument  before  the 
country  Is:  The  menacing  Impacts  cf  uni- 
versal military  service  on  every  branch  of 
civil  life,  on  all  civil  liberties,  on  all  the  vir- 
tues that  make  America  precious  to  the  peo- 
ple, on  every  aspect  of  American  civilization. 

•  •  •  •  • 

It  will  t>e  replied  by  the  exponents  of  the 
new  course,  the  American  people  are  different 
from  all  other  peoples  and  so  they  will  pre- 
serve their  civil  liberties  intact  and  all  other 
values  of  American  life  under  a  regime  of 
imiversal  military  service. 

With  respect  to  those  who  reject  experience 
with  universal  military  service  and  proceed 
on  the  pleasing  theory  that  Americans  are  a 
chosen  people  Immune  to  Its  dangerous  con- 
sequences, there  Is  an  authority  on  the  ether 
side  of  the  argument  more  worthy  of  con- 
sideration. 

It  ts  the  authority  of  the  framers  of  the 
Constitution,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for 
our  form  of  government,  which  survived  the 
storms  of  100  years.  The  one  thing  on 
which  they  all  agreed  was  that  historical  ex- 
perience with  military  establishments,  an- 
cient and  modem,  had  demonstrated  their 
peril  to  civilian  life,  economy,  and  liberty. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Surely,  in  the  first  principles  of  the  Con- 
stitution and  in  the  experience  of  all  coun- 
tries which  have  had  or  now  have  universal 
conscription,  we  have  better  guidance  than 
In  all  the  rhetoric  employed  by  contempo- 
raries who  know  little  or  nothing  about  imi- 
vwraal  service  as  historical  experience  or  at 
first  hand. 

To  indicate  what  will  be  found  when  Eu- 
rope's experience  with  universal  mUitary 
service  is  examined.  I  give  the  following  brief 
description  of  a  common  soldier's  career  un- 
der the  regime  as  operated  in  Germany  be- 
fore World  War  I — before  Hitler's  "refine- 
ments" had  been  invented.  This  description 
Is  drawn  from  specific  sources  of  infnrma- 
tkm  for  the  authenticity  of  which  I  can 
vou«h. 

1.  The  influence  of  the  Army  on  this  com- 
mon soldier's  life  began  as  soon  ss  he  en- 
tered the  first  grade  of  the  elementary  school. 
In  a  abort  time,  a  wooden  stick  was  placed 
In  his  hand  and  along  with  his  classmatee 
be  was  taught  the  goose  step.  The  teacher, 
a  former  soldier  himself,  took  advantage  of 
every  occasion  to  praise  the  military  virtues 
and  the  textbooks  used  for  instruction  con- 
firmed the  in-aise.  Not  a  breath  of  critl- 
elam  or  objection  was  ever  allowed  in  the 
claasroom  or  on  the  playground.  Boys  who 
gave  any  hints  of  opposition  were  warned 
and  marked.  Tbeone  thing  constantly  ham- 
mered Into  the  head  of  every  boy  was  his  duty 
to  render  bis  obligatory  military  service, 
without  raising  any  questions  whatever,  and 
to  render  It  In  the  spirit  of  abject  obedience 
to  military  authorities. 

2.  As  the  time  approached  for  the  Induc- 
tion of  this  German  boy  into  the  military 
training  service,  he  was  not  free  to  leave 
the  country      The  only  way  he  could  have 


Mcaped  it  was  to  run  away  secretly  by  hook 
or  crook,  or  to  secure  a  forged  passport  by 
bribing  the  proper  oCBcials.  As  he  was  a 
poor  boy,  whose  parents  had  no  money  or 
special  prlvUeges,  he  had  to  stay  in  his  coun- 
Uj  and  take  what  came.  In  other  words, 
the  boy  tn  a  working  class  or  farming  fam- 
Uy  could  seldom,  if  ever,  escape  the  clutches 
of  the  military  authorities  by  fleeing  to  some 
foreign   land. 

3.  As  soon  as  this  boy  was  inducted  Into 
training  service,  he  was  given  a  small  record 
book  in  which  were  entered  certain  facta 
about  his  early  life,  and  then  fron.  time  to 
time  other  facts  about  his  conduct  in  the 
service.  This  book  he  had  to  keep  always  at 
band  and  show  it  on  demand  when  ques- 
tioned by  his  superiors. 

Our  own  War  Department  is  already  mov- 
ing m  the  direction  of  requiring  just  such  a 
record  In  its  form  on  officer  quallflcationa 
(AGO  No.  0857)  a  complete  personal  history 
is  compiled  for  each  ofBcer.  and  I  am  certain 
records  of  the  same  nature  will  be  main- 
tained for  all  enlisted  men.  In  time  this 
wUl  develop  into  the  same  detailed  Inquisi- 
tion into  the  private  life  of  every  citizen  as 
It  did  in  Germany. 

4.  WhUe  in  training  service  this  boy  was 
subject  in  all  matters  to  strict  military  law, 
which  provided  forms  of  punishment  for 
breaches  of  duty.  In  addition,  there  were 
innumerable  ways  In  which  any  officer,  high 
or  low.  could  punish  him  for  trivial  or  other 
acts  not  mentioned  in  the  military  law  and 
make  life  miserable  for  him  during  the  en- 
tire period  of  his  original  training  service, 
and  later  while  he  was  in  the  various  stages 
of  reserve  service  and  called  up  at  specific 
times  for  supplementary  training. 

8.  During  the  period  of  his  original  train- 
ing service  the  soldier's  life  and  actlvltlea 
were  regimented  down  to  the  last  detail. 
All  newspapers,  magazines,  books,  pam- 
phlets, and  other  reading  matter  available  to 
the  privates  were  censored  by  officers.  The 
mere  possession  of  any  printed  matter  not 
officially  approved  was  dangerous  and  might 
send  the  soldier  to  the  guardhouse  for  days, 
to  live  on  bread  and  water.  Every  package 
of  food,  clgnrettes.  or  other  objects  sent  to 
the  boy  by  his  parents  or  friends  had  to  be 
opened  in  the  presence  of  an  officer,  and  if  it 
happened  to  be  wrapped  in  a  piece  of  a  news- 
paper banned  by  the  military,  the  private 
was  penalized  for  the  very  act  of  receiving  It. 

8.  Even  when  on  furlough  during  the  orig- 
inal training  period,  the  soldier  was  ever 
under  the  watchful  eye  of  the  military.  On 
his  arrival  home,  he  had  to  report  his  where- 
abouts Immediately  to  the  head  of  his  mili- 
tary district  so  that  he  could  be  reached  at 
any  moment.  Before  leaving  home  on  his 
return  to  service  he  had  to  report  again  to 
the  head  of  bis  district  and  give  him  the 
details  of  the  return  Journey  to  the  barracks. 

7.  After  this  German  private  had  finished 
his  original  training  period.  hU  record  book 
was  duly  signed  and  he  was  allowed  to  go 
home.  When  he  sought  employment,  his 
prospective  employer  might  ask  for  his  rec- 
ord book.  This  act  on  the  part  of  the  em- 
ployer was  not  required  by  law.  but  he  was 
on  the  safe  side  In  inquiring  into  the  ap- 
plicant's military  record.  At  all  events  an 
"unsatisfactory"  military  record  could  make 
it  difficult  for  a  man  to  secure  employment 
after  he  bad  completed  the  first  stage  of  his 
military  training. 

If  we  say  all  these  military  controls  over 
our  people  wUl  not  happen  here,  let  me  an- 
swer that  such  authority  over  private  lives 
of  our  people  is  already  proposed  by  an  official 
report  and  endorsed  by  the  military. 

I  quote  paragraph  7  on  page  35  In  the  Re- 
port of  the  President's  Advisory  Commlssloa 
on  Universal  Training  as  follows: 

"Universal  training  would  Involve  ths 
maintenance  of  an  appropriate  selective- 
service  system  adaptable  to  rapid  conversion 
to  wartime  needs.     It  woulC  make  possibls 
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also  a  continuous  inventory  of  military 
skills,  aptitudes,  and  leadership  qualities, 
which  could  be  xised  advantageously  in  mak- 
ing military  assignments  in  wartime.  This 
Inventory  would  be  eapectally  helpful  if  a 
check  were  maintained  on  the  whereabouts, 
subsequent  training,  skills,  occupation,  and 
dependency  status  of  those  who  complete 
their  basic  training.  A  selective-service  ma- 
chinery, actively  functioning  in  peacetime, 
would  be  a  decided  military  asset  in  war- 
time." 

8.  Completion  of  the  original  training 
service  did  not  free  the  young  man  from 
military  control.  His  after  life,  until  he 
reached  the  age  of  45,  was  divided  Into  two 
periods.  For  the  first  period,  he  was  In  the 
Reserve,  or  reserves,  and  for  the  second,  in 
the  Landwehr,  or  mUltla.  During  each  of 
these  periods  he  had  to  report  at  stat3d  times 
for  supplementary  military  training. 

A  particular  obnoxious  feature  of  the  Ger- 
man military  reserve  system  was  the 
KontroUversammlung,  or  muster  of  reserves. 
This  control  meeting  was  an  assembly  at 
which  the  men  of  a  country  or  smaller  unit 
who  were  in  the  reserve  or  landwehr  had 
to  appear  for  Inspection  and  instruction  by 
•  military  officer.  On  the  day  of  this  meet- 
ing all  of  these  men  were  under  military 
law  and  jurisdiction  and  any  one  of  them 
who  committed  a  misdemeanor  during  the 
day  could  be  severely  punished  under  t.-'"- 
Itary  law. 

If  to  thU  description  of  a  young  man's 
career  under  the  system  of  universal  service 
In  Germany  were  added  a  description  of  the 
way  in  which  the  military  system  affected 
the  daily  affairs  of  all  German  people — family 
life,  education,  employment,  amusements, 
Intellectual  pursuits,  and  civil  liberties — It 
would  be  seen  Immediately  that  the  whole 
of  German  society  was  subdued  by  Its  weight. 
To  Imagine  that  the  American  people  would 
escape  the  major  effects  of  this  militarism. 
If  universal  military  service  were  perma- 
nently established  in  the  United  SUtes,  Is 
to  indulge  In  daydreaming  and  self-decep- 
tion. 

If  the  President  and  the  military  leaders 
force  conscription  upon  the  American  people, 
they  will  find  that  instead  of  gaining  in  na- 
tional security,  they  will  have  destroyed  the 
real  essence  of  American  strength — the  spirit 
of  a  free  people  which  has  twice  brought  us 
victories  over  conscripted  armies. 


Power  To  Tax  Power  To  Destroy 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  DANIEL  A.  REED 

or  NEW  TOKK 

IN  THE  HOUSK  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  15.  1948 

Mr.  REED  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  wish  to  insert  in  the  Congressional 
Record  at  this  point  an  article  appearing 
in  the  Washington  Evening  Star  of  Mon- 
day, June  14,  1948,  discussing  the  tax 
situation  in  England. 

It  will  be  noted  from  a  reading  of  the 
article  that  Sir  Stafford  Cripps,  Chan- 
cclor  of  the  Exchequer,  is  recommend- 
ing punitive  taxes  upon  Income  derived 
from  investments.  It  Is  stated  In  the 
article  that  this  special  tax  on  invest- 
ments will  require  a  man  with  a  wife  and 
two  children,  who  makes  all  his  money 
from  investments,  to  pay  $125,130  tax  on 
a  $100,000  income.  No  wonder  the  Brit- 
ish are  unable  to  regain  their  prior  posi- 


tion In  world  trade  if  private  investment 
Is  to  be  punished  through  a  punitive  tax 
of  this  sort. 

This  is  the  very  sort  of  legislation 
which  the  present  Republican  Congress 
has  fought.  By  providing  for  some  relief 
to  the  harassed  taxpayer  this  Congress, 
over  the  opposition  of  the  President,  has 
taken  the  first  step  in  getting  our  tax  sjrs- 
tem  upon  a  sound  and  economic  basis. 
Further  reductions  will  be  necessary  to 
keep  the  country  away  from  the  plight  of 
the  British.  No  better  example  of  the 
devsistating  effect  of  taxation  upon  the 
drjring  up  of  capital  can  be  had  than  the 
present  experience  of  the  British  people. 
Let  us  take  warning  and  learn  from  the 
British  experience. 

The  article  follows: 
Taxes  Exceed  Saenings  fob  Some  Britons  in 
New   Cripps   Proposal 

London,  June  14. — Englishmen  are  won- 
dering what  the  American  taxpayer  would 
think  If  he  were  saddled  with  taxes  so  heavy 
they  amounted  to  more  than  be  earned. 

That  will  be  the  situation,  in  some  in- 
stances, when  a  new  tax  proposal,  shortly 
due  for  a  third  reading  before  the  House  of 
Commons,   becomes   law. 

Some  Englishmen  will  have  to  sell  stocks, 
NDuds,  or  other  capital  assets  to  get  the 
money  with  which  to  pay  the  capital  levy 
whereby  Sir  Stafford  Cripps,  Chancelor  of 
the  Exchequer,  will  soak  the  rich. 

On  top  of  the  regular  income  taxes.  Sir 
Stafford  will  slap  on  a  special  tax  on  Invest- 
ments so  that  a  man  with  a  wife  and  two 
children  who  makes  all  his  money  from  in- 
vestments, will  pay  a  $125,130  tax  on  a  $100,- 
000  income. 

example    is   OFFEaED 

If  he  gets  half  of  his  $100,000  from  Invest- 
ments and  the  other  half  In  salary  he  wUl 
have  to  pay  "only"  a  combined  Investment 
and  Income  tax  of  $99,410.  If  he  gets  all  of 
his  Income  from  salary  his  tax  will  come 
"down"  to  $81,910. 

In  the  United  States  a  man  with  a  similar 
faunlly,  making  $100,000  from  either  salary 
or  Investments,  pays  only  $45,643. 

The  new  Investment  tax  wiU  affect  an  esti- 
mated 100,000  Englishmen.  It  is  supposed  to 
be  a  special  1-year  measure,  not  to  be  re- 
peated. However,  Englishmen  have  their 
doubts.  "We've  heard  that  one  before,"  they 
say. 

Not  only  will  the  levy  apply  to  people  in 
the  $100,000  bracket.  It  will  begin  with 
Englishmen  whose  incomes  total  Tjore  than 
$8,000,  of  which  more  than  $1,000  comes  from 
Investments.  On  such  an  Income  the  invest- 
ment-tax rate  is  10  percent.  The  rats 
amounts  to  a  top  of  50  percent  on  Invest- 
ment Income  above  $20,000. 

PAYMENTS  COMPARED 

An  Englishman  with  a  wife  and  two  chil- 
dren who  makes  $10,000.  all  from  invest- 
ments, wUl  have  to  pay  $4,080  altogether  in 
taxes.  If  he  geu  his  $10,000  all  in  salary  and 
none  from  Investments,  he  wUl  pay  $3,260. 
If  it  Is  half  and  half,  salary  and  Investments, 
he  wUl  pay  $3,530.  An  American  with  similar 
Income  would  pay  $1,361. 

An  Englishman  making  $30,000,  all  from 
investments,  will  have  exactly  nothing  left 
after  he  pays  his  income  and  investment 
taxes.  Prom  this  point  on  the  levy  Is  con- 
fiscatory of  capital. 

One  of  the  hardest  hit  Englishmen  will  b« 
the  fabulously  wealthy  Duke  of  Westminster, 
who  gets  most  of  his  Income  from  ground 
rents  received  from  huge  property  holdings 
In  London.  It  la  estimated  in  the  city  that 
he  will  have  to  raise  the  equivalent  of  $1,000,- 
000  to  pay  his  taxes. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  RICHARD  J.  WELCH 

OF  CALIFORNU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  IS,  1948 

Mr.  WELCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
wish  to  Include  an  editorial  appearing 
in  the  San  Francisco  Call-Bulletin  under 
date  of  June  9.  The  Call-Bulletin  has 
published  many  constructive  editorials 
In  the  interest  of  the  great  international 
seaport  of  San  Francisco,  the  American 
merchant  marine,  and  our  foreign  trade: 

A    STEP    FORWARD FOREIGN    TRADE    ZONE    OPENS 

HERE     tomorrow:      MARKS     PBOOCESS     IN     SAN 
FRANCISCO  COMMERCE 

Chalk  up  another  one  for  San  Pranclsco. 

Our  foreign-trade  zone  will  be  formaUy 
opened  tomorrow  with  ceremonies  at  Pier  45, 
the  location  of  the  eone,  giving  the  United 
States  for  the  first  time  such  zones  on  aU 
three  coasts  and,  of  course,  putting  San 
Francisco  farther  out  In  front  as  the  No.  1 
port  on  the  Pacific  seaboard. 

The  official  designation  of  the  zone  Is  "For- 
eign Trade  Zone  No.  S,"  the  other  two  being 
New  York's,  on  Staten  Island,  and  New 
Orleans'.  <The  latter,  incidentally,  estab- 
lished only  a  little  more  than  a  year,  has  set 
us  a  good  example  of  the  benefits  we  can 
expect  here,  having  given  vital  Btimulus  to 
the  maritime  aimmerce  of  the  Gulf  port.) 

Purpose  of  the  foreign  trade  zone  is  to  pro- 
vide an  area  where  goods  in  the  process  of 
shipment  can  be  stored,  duty  free,  pending 
their  consignment  to  other  ports. 

It  should  be  emphasized  that  the  zone  Is 
in  no  way  a  free  trade  zone,  wherein  the 
import  of  foreign  goods  would  be  freely 
admitted  to  this  country  to  compete  with 
American  products. 

Thus,  a  cargo  from  China  destined  for 
American  consumption  would  be  subject  to 
the  appropriate  levies  by  the  customs  offi- 
cials; but  were  that  same  cargo  destined,  sa/, 
for  South  America,  and  were  consigned  to 
transshipment  at  San  Francisco,  the  shippers 
could  ututze  the  zone. 

It  is  easy  to  see  how  this  zone  can  have  an 
Immensely  beneficial  affect  upon  our  ship- 
ping. 

Shippers  and  forwarders,  looking  over  the 
situation  on  the  coast  here,  will  spot  the 
fact  that  San  Francisco,  to  date,  is  the  only 
port  with  such  a  zone,  'nley^l  be  quick  to 
take  advantage  of  the  fact,  and  our  water- 
front Industry  will  be  the  gainer. 

The  city  owes  a  rousing  vote  of  thanks 
to  all  of  those  who  have,  over  a  period  of 
years,  worked  diligently  to  bring  this  about. 

The  chamber  of  commerce — and  more  es- 
pecially, its  world  trade  association,  the  har- 
t)or  board,  our  congressional  Representatives, 
all  have  accomplished  splendid  services 
whose  fruition  will  be  formally  and  grate- 
fully celebrated  here  tomorrow. 

But  let's  not  rest  on  our  laurels. 

There's  still  a  lot  of  work  to  be  done  be- 
fore the  over-all  project — the  world  trade 
center — is  completed,  centered  around  a 
modernized  structure  which  would  replace 
the  Ferry  Building  and  with  the  trade  zons 
as  a  companion  piece.  — 

Achievement  of  the  trade  zone  shows  what 
can  be  done  by  earnest  and  assiduous  work 
and  cooperation. 

The  same  can,  and.  we  are  sure,  will,  bring 
about  the  completion  of  our  world  trade  cen- 
ter In  the  not  too  far  distant  future. 
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IXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

Hi)N.  C.  WAYLAND  BROOKS 

or  nxmois 

IN  THt  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  June  15,  1948 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  At  pendix  of  the  Rxcord  various  com- 
ments by  colleagues  of  the  late  Senator 
John  Thomas,  of  Idaho,  and  newspaper 
editor  il  and  comments. 

The  -e  being  no  objection,  the  matter 
referred  to  was  ordered  to  be  printed 
In  the  Ricord.  as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Concxxssional  Recoko  of  Novem- 
ber 13.  19451 

COMMEirTS    BT    SENATOKS 

Mr.  Vansxnbzbo:     "Mr.  President.   In  Just 
lor  the  time  being.  I  wish  to  express 
p   sorrow    which    U   felt    by    all    the 
of  the  late  Senator  Thomas  on 
of  the  aisle  In  the  loss  of  a  very 
ftlend  and  a  very  cherished  colleague. 
Thomas    represented    Christian 
In  about  as  fine  a  fashion  as  I  have 
n   It   In   this  life.     He  lived   with  a 
integrity  which  was  the  hallmark  of 
private   life  and  his  public  service.     He 
t,   modest,   and   unassuming   as   he 
moved  among  us.  yet  be  constantly  left  his 
Influei  ce  upon  the  labors  of  Congress. 

had  our  confidence,  he  had  our  aflec- 
He  represented  In  his  lifetime  the 
imerican  saga  of  self-made  opportun- 
juUding  himself  from  the  lowest  levels 
to    the    highest    levels    of 
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President.    Senator    Thomas    was    a 

ttizen.  a  great  Senator,  a  great  Amer- 

great   friend.     We  shall   miss   him 


AP  fTSTATCH.   WASHINGTON.   NOVXlOn    10 

tor  RosnrsoN  of  Wyoming:    "Senator 

death  was  a  tremendous  shock,  al- 

It  was  not  entirely  unexpected.    I  held 

deep  regard.     He  was  a  grand  Amer- 

a  great  westerner,  an  outstanding 

in    the    livestock    business.     He    was 

straight  shooter,   and  I  trusted  his 

Implicitly. •• 

MnxuuN.     Colorado:      "Senator 

death    was    very,    very    shocking. 

a  grand,  fine  man.  and  I  am  awfvUly 

see  him  gone.     He  was  an  outstand. 

on  of  the  West.     He  was  an  ex- 

everyone   respected   his   Judgment 

things." 

T  Johnson,  Colorado:     "Personally, 

very   fond   of  Senator   Thomas.     We 

friends.     I  had  the  greatest  respect 

abundant   common   sense.     Ha   was 

businessman,  the  kind  of  man  that 

more  of  In  the  Senate.     He  under - 

iie  problems  of  ranchers  and  miners 

always   diligent   In   behalf   of    the 


aid 


the  Boise  Statesman  of  November  11] 
death   of   Senator   John   Thomas   In 
brought    expressions    of    con- 
from  leaders  of  both  political  par- 
Idaho. 

Charles  C.  Oossett.  "I  was  very  sorry 

of  the  Senator's  death.     He  was  held 

't  esteem  by  bis  colleagues  in  the 

<tf  the  United  SUtee.    Idaho  loses 

a  ▼alt;4i^ble  man  in  his  death. 

Republican  Chairman  ReUly  Atkln- 

d^rlbed  Thomas'  death  as  a  tremen- 

l^ow.     He  added  "Senator  Thomas  has 

commandihg  personality  in  the  Re- 


publican Party  for  more  than  30  years  and 
has  made  a  great  contribution  to  the  State 
of  Idaho  in  Congress.  With  Thomas  at  the 
helm,  things  went  right. '• 

Chief  Justice  James  F.  Allshie  of  the  Idaho 
Supreme  Court  said:  •'Senator  Thomas  was 
a  keen  and  able  business  man  and  a  remark- 
ably good  organizer.  I  have  known  him  ever 
since  he  came  to  Idaho.  Both  as  a  private 
citizen  and  a  public  official  h;  served  the 
State  courageously  and  efBciently." 

"The  death  of  Senator  Thomas  of  Idaho 
deprived  the  State  of  its  outstanding  citizen, 
politically.  Intellectually,  and  financially.^' 
said  William  O.  Bissell.  prominent  Gooding 
attorney  and  long -time  friend  of  the  late 
senator.  ••He  has  always  been  a  great  asset 
to  the  State. ■• 

Lloyd  Admas.  Rexburg.  who  was  Senator 
Thomas'  campaign  manager  and  his  close 
political   associate  la   Idaho,  said: 

••Senator  Thomas"  death  Is  the  greatest  loss 
In  individuals  Idaho  has  ever  had.  He  was 
always  for  the  people  of  Idiiho.  The  hum- 
blest and  the  greatest  have  always  been 
given  justice  at  his  hax.ds.  That  was  why  he 
was  able  to  be  elected  three  times." 

Mayor  Sam  S.  Grlffln.  of  Boise,  said.  "Idaho 
has  lost  a  great  friend  with  the  death  of 
Senator  Thomas,  who  In  the  past  did  all  In 
his  power  to  further  Its  and  the  Nation's 
interests." 

J.  Mack  Dodds.  chaljrman  of  the  Board  of 
Ada  County  Commissioners  said.  "This  is 
shocking  news.  Senator  Thomas  was  a  man 
who  had  the  welfare  of  Idaho  and  the  West 
in  his  heart.  We  will  miss  him.  County 
officials  like  myself  always  found  him  ready 
to  help  with  our  problems? 

Steve  Collins,  president  of  the  Boise  Chami- 
ber  of  Commerce,  said  that  "'the  Senator  was 
cooperative  with  the  chamber  of  commerce 
at  all  times  and  on  various  Items  of  biisiness 
his  help  was  the  deciding  factor." 

R.  M.  Logsdon.  Ada  County  Republican 
chairman,  said.  '•We  all  regret  the  passing 
of  Cenator  John  Thomas,  a  fine,  honorable 
public  servant." 

(From   the  Twin  Falls   Times-Newt  of 
November  12 1 

R.  P.  Parry.  Twin  Palls  attorney,  stated. 
"With  the  passing  of  Senator  Thomas.  Idaho 
has  lost  the  services  of  one  who  has  con- 
tributed greatly  to  the  State's  development. 

"No  single  man  worked  harder  or  accom- 
plished more  in  making  our  great  Irrigated 
region  the  success  It  has  become."'  Parry  said. 
"A  stockman  and  a  farmer  himself,  he  was 
always  alert  to  fight  their  battles.  For  the 
sane  advice  and  Judgment,  he  was  without 
peer.  In  the  troublous  days  of  the  past  his 
counsel  has  helped  our  State  and  its  citizens 
through  many  difficulties,  and  In  loyalty  and 
steadfastness  to  his  friends  he  was  outstand- 
ing. Idaho  has  lost  a  great  faithful  servant 
and  many  of  us  a  great  personal  friend." 

H.  Dudley  Swim,  notified  of  the  death  of 
Senator  Thomas,  stated  that  "Senator 
Thomas  was  a  sterling  friend,  a  great  Ida- 
hoan.  and  a  true  and  courageous  American. 
We  have  lost  a  sturdy  public  servant  who 
fearleaaly  pursued  principle  and  conviction."' 

"Senator  Thomas  did  a  splendid  Job  as 
Idaho's  Representative  in  the  United  States 
Senate."  T.  Clyde  Bacon.  Twin  Falls,  said. 
He  added.  "Senator  "Thomas  had  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  State  and  Its  problems.  He 
was  especially  Interested  with  Idaho  agricul- 
ture, having  engaged  in  livestock  breectti^ 
and  farming  for  many  yean  in  this  area. 

"He  was  not  an  orator  and  made  few 
speeches  but  he  had  an  unusual  ability  in 
dealing  with  people,  and  In  the  committee 
room,  where  practically  all  legislation  is 
formulated,  he  was  most  eflective.  Idaho 
will  miss  him.  He  has  been  a  great  friend  to 
Idaho  and  Its  people. " 

Mrs.  Emma  Qouchek.  in  paying  tribute  to 
Senator  Thomas,  said.  "He  bad  always  been 


an  able  statesman.  There  does  not  seem  to 
be  much  to  add  to  his  record,  for  that  cer- 
tainly speaks  for  itself.  His  work  for  Idaho 
has  always  been  outstanding.'" 

Judge  James  R.  Bothwell  said,  "Idaho  has 
lost  one  of  Its  best  known  and  most  Influ- 
ential citizens.  Senator  Thomas"  death 
came  at  a  time  when  his  talents  are  vitally 
needed  In  the  upper  House  of  Congress,  now 
confronted  with  grave  problems  of  national 
and  international  importance." 

In  praying  tribute  to  Senator  Thomas. 
Asher  B.  Wilson.  Twin  Falls,  ststed.  "I  am 
shocked  by  this  news,  and  am  sorry  beyond 
expression  to  hear  of  Jack's  death. 

"I  knew  him  so  well  when  we  were  both 
living  in  Colby.  Kans..  where  he  was  engaged 
as  the  register  of  the  Government  land  office. 
He  always  did  everything  he  cnu!d  for  IdalM. 
I  feel  a  great  personal  loss  in  his  death." 


(Editorial  from  the  Twin  Falls  (Idaho) 
Telegram  of  November  15 1 

Idaho  pays  today  a  final  tribute  to  John 
Thomas,  United  Ptatea  Senator  fror^  Idaho 
for  11  years  since  1928.  who  died  last  Satur- 
day at  his  post  In  the  National  Capital. 

In  this  solemn  tribute.  Idahoans  will  be 
Joined  by  Americans  In  all  walks  of  life  who 
have  been  privileged  to  know  John  Thomas 
as  we  of  Idaho  have  known  him — a  good  ooan 
to  tie  to. 

Vaulting  ambition  for  self-advancement 
had  no  place  In  John  Thomas^  pattern  of 
life.  There  was  nothing  of  the  demagogue 
or  political  showmanship  in  his  makeup. 

He  was  a  man  who  held  steadfast  to  the 
view  that  two  and  two  make  four,  that  debts 
are  to  be  paid,  that  promises  are  to  be 
fulfilled  and  that  contracu  are  to  be  per- 
formed. 

A  man  of  unusual  attainments,  he  ap- 
proached his  tasks  In  the  political  field  with 
a  sense  of  humility  that  did  not  depart  from 
him  when  he  was  called  to  high  station,  but 
he  fulfilled  the  work  with  which  he  was 
entrusted,  honestly,  and  efficiently. 

Burdened  with  responsibility.  Senator 
Thomas  and  his  then  congressional  col- 
league, former  Congressman  Addison  T. 
Smith,  during  the  economic  depression  that 
started  In  1929.  became  aged  and  haggard 
in  earnest  endeavor  to  balance  the  budget 
when  national  and  emergency  expenditures 
mounted  to  a  record  level— though  It  would 
be  chicken  feed  today— and  to  help  to  steer 
the  ship  of  state  along  an  experience-charted 
course  Into  a  haven  of  safety. 

So  long  as  the  principles  which  he  so  ably 
exemplified  endure,  the  memory  and  the  in- 
fluence of  John  Thomas  will  continue.  He 
Is  an  outstanding  exponent  of  the  gospel  of 
honesty,  and  fair  play,  and  common  sense. 

I  Editorial     from     the    Twin     Falls     (Idaho) 
Times-News  of  November  15 1 

As  everyone  knows,  all  politicians  have 
their  political  enemies,  and  those  whose 
accomplishments  are  outstsndlng  are  seldom 
given  full  credit  until  after  their  death. 
Then  even  the  political  rivals  Join  in  ex- 
pressing their  respects  for  a  man  of  note 

There  Is  an  underlying  sincerity  in  the 
praise  that  la  now  being  spoken  for  the  late 
Senator  Thomas,  because  he  was  a  man  who 
has  done  so  much  for  Idaho. 

Senator  Thomas  demonstrated  and  took 
advantage  of  one  of  the  greatest  heritages 
at  ABMrtctnliin — the  opportunity  for  an  In- 
dividual to  make  good  on  his  own.  Frum 
meager  beginnings,  he  took  to  farming  and 
eventually  won  the  distinction  of  being  a 
successful  bankei  and  Isrge-scale  livestock 
raiser. 

His  own  Bucceas,  coupled  with  a  wide 
knowledge  of  Idaho •s  affrlcultural.  mining, 
and  livestock  Industries,  made  him  a  val- 
uable man  to  the  State  during  the  several 
terms  he  served  in  the  United  S:ates  Senate. 
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Durhig  the  recent  sociological  upheaval  In 
American  Government,  there  are  those  who 
criticize  Senator  Thomas  for  being  too  much 
of  a  conservative,  but  now  that  the  glitter 
of  that  era  of  social  reform  Is  beginning 
to  dim,  there  Is  a  better  appreciation  of  how 
often  he  was  right  In  spite  of  such  criticism. 

From  the  political  angle,  the  Republican 
Party  of  Idaho  has  lost  one  of  Its  out- 
standing leaders.  Many  were  the  times  he 
steered  his  party  over  the  shoals  of  faction- 
alism, which  shoals  unfortunately  loom  all 
too  ominously  In  the  party^s  present  set-up. 

As  time  foee  on.  the  Republican  Party  and 
the  people  of  Idaho  may  have  occasion  even 
better  to  appreciate  what  a  man  like  Sen- 
ator Thomas  means  to  a  State. 

[Editorial  from  the  Idaho  DaUy  Sutesman 
of  November  15,  1945) 

John  Thomas  Is  dead  and  Idaho  has  lost 
*  VAtliable  friend,  citizen,  and  Senator. 

Seaato;  Thomas  came  up  the  hard  way; 
finally  became  a  farmer,  livestock  raiser,  and 
b»nlMr.  His  Industry  and  Interests  brought 
him  a  knowledge  of  Idaho  from  north  to 
south.  He  was  appointed  tvirlce,  once  by 
Governor  Baldrldge  upon  the  death  of  Sen- 
ator Gooding,  once  by  Governor  Bottolfsen 
upon  the  death  of  Senator  Borah.  He  was 
elected  three  times.  His  record  as  a  party 
State  chairman  has  never  been  equaled. 

Upon  his  first  appointment  he  told  friends 
that  he  did  not  believe  he  was  fitted  by  edu- 
cation or  experience  to  take  his  place  in  the 
most  Important  legislative  branch  of  our 
Oovemment.  but  he  was  rapidly  selected  for 
the  most  Important  commltteeii  In  the  Sen- 
ate and  his  counsel  In  them  was  considered 
wise,  Intelligent,  and  fair. 

Senator  Thomas  was  not  a  speaker.  He 
worked,  not  for  publicity,  but  for  his  Na- 
tion and  his  State. 

TmiBTTTK  mOM  NATIONAL  CaANGX  LXAOEXS 

Albert  Goss,  national  master  of  the  Orange, 
said  that  the  record  of  Senator  Thomas  •'was 
so  in  line  with  all  agricultural  needs  that 
I  never  bothered  after  the  first  year  to  con- 
tact him  In  regard  to  pending  legislation 
because  I  knew  he  would  vote  right.  He 
was  by  far  one  of  our  most  outstanding  agri- 
cultural leaders." 

Ray  McKalg,  Boise,  deputy  national  master, 
commented,  "Idaho  agriculture  has  suffered 
a  tremendous  loss.  Senator  Thomas  never 
went  back  on  his  word  and  never  made  a 
promise  he  didn't  keep.  That  is  a  charac- 
ter a  number  of  other  political  leaders  should 
leam.  He  had  intense  loyalty  for  all  his 
friends  and  never  betrayed  them.  Otir 
Grange  always  received  splendid  cooperation 
from  him." 


Sheald  Food  Be  Provided  for  Starvinf 
People  or  Should  Public  Fundi  Be  Con- 
tinually Wasted? 


EXTENSION  OP  RE^fARKS 

OF 

HON.  REID  F.  MURRAY 

or  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  15.  1948 

Mr.  MURRAY  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  amendment  to  provide  $65,- 
000.000  for  dried  skim  milk  In  the  EC  A 
bill  is  being  Interpreted  very  incorrectly. 

First  of  all,  It  has  been  evident  that 
dried  skim  milk  with  35.6  percent  animal 
protein  is  the  cheapest  animal  protein  to 
be  found  anywhere.     This  dried  skim 


milk,  together  with  p'^anut  butter  with 
its  26  percent  vegetable  protein  and  it« 
47  percent  vegetable  oil  and  2,800  calories 
per  pound,  are  two  foods  that  have  not 
been  purchased  in  the  amounts  they 
should  have  been  purchased. 

I  realize  what  Is  taking  place.  The 
ERP  bill  was  passed  under  the  guise  of 
being  for  foreign  relief,  but  It  Is  ap- 
parently to  end  up  as  a  relief  measure 
for  the  cotton  and  tobacco  South. 

While  the  Appropriations  Committee 
has  been  told  that  $110,000,000  are  pro- 
posed for  tobacco,  will,  you  be  surprised 
If  twice  the  $110,000,000  for  tobacco  Is 
the  amount  that  Is  really  purchased? 
Will  you  be  surprised  if  more  than  550.- 
000,000  pounds  of  cotton  are  purchased 
if  it  can  be  found? 

The  $65,000,000  worth  of  dried  skim 
milk  would  at  least  provide  a  real  food 
and  the  money  will  not  all  be  used  for 
cotton  sandwiches  and  tobacco  juleps. 

UNRRA  showed  the  way  for  wasting 
public  funds.  If  the  present  outfit  ad- 
ministering the  ECA  does  not  change  its 
viewpoint  it  will  end  up  with  as  much 
public  disapproval  as  the  UNRRA  now 
enjoys. 

I  have  made  a  constructive  effort  to 
make  the  best  possible  use  of  public 
funds  in  the  food  program.  If  anyone 
wishes  to  be  misled  by  false  argument 
against  my  amendment  it  is  a  responsi- 
bility he  must  assume. 


Power,  the  Draft,  and  the  Future 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HELEN  GAHAGAN  DOUGLAS 

or  CAUrOENIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  14.  1948 

Mrs.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  the 
same  time  that  we  propose  to  draft  our 
young  men  we  take  action  in  Congress 
to  cripple  our  power  development  pro- 
gram. What  short-sightedness — what 
madness.  Here  is  the  list  of  the  restric- 
tions Imposed  upon  the  power  develop- 
ments by  action  taken  on  the  Interior 
appropriation  bill  'or  the  Bureau  of  Rec- 
lamation, inserted  under  permission  to 
extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record: 

POWEH,    THE    DRArr,    AND    THB    rXnTTRE 

In  power-deficient  California  the  House 
denied — and  was  sustained  In  Senate— 
funds  for  design  work  on  Delta  steam  plant. 
Initiating  construction  of  transmission  lines 
to  serve  areas  requiring  adequate  power  for 
municipal  purposes,  irrigation  pumping  for 
maximum  crop  production,  and  examination 
and  surveys  for  transmission  lines  Intercon- 
necting Federal  plants  as  a  fuel-oll-savlng 
measure. 

In  the  Pacific  Northwest,  the  reduction  In 
amounts  for  power  faculties  at  the  major 
Northwest  power  source — Grand  Coulee  Dam. 

Denied  funds  for  a  transmission  line  from 
Mountain  Home  to  Anderson  Ranch  re- 
quired an  outlet  fcnr  povrer  to  be  generated. 

The  House  denied  funds  for  the  Havre- 
Shelby  line  on  the  Fort  Peck  project,  Mon- 
tana, for  service  to  REA  cooperatives,  thereby 
hampering  food  production  and  develop- 
ment of  oil  resources.  Reduced  funds  for 
transmlsslon-llne  construction  in  the  Mis- 
souri River  Ba£in,  resulting  in  delayed  de- 


livery of  powei  to  rural  areas  and  Important 
Industrial  and  oU  developments.  (Restored 
In  part  by  the  Senate.) 

No  recognition  was  given  to  a  request  for 
the  construction  of  a  transmission  line  to 
serve  Important  coal  fields  In  northwestern 
Colorado  and  important  municipal  loads  at 
Longmont,  Loveland,  and  Port  Collins.  Colo., 
from  the  Colorado-Big  Thomjison  project, 
which  factor  was  also  passed  over  by  the 
Senate. 

Denied  funds  for  construction  of  tap  serr- 
Ice  and  Increasing  capacity  of  service  to  im- 
portant military  establishments  in  New  Mex- 
ico, cooperatives,  and  municipalities.  (Re- 
stored by  the  Senate.) 

Denied  funds  for  construction  of  vitally 
needed  transmission  lines  In  Arizona  and 
reduced  funds  for  adding  major  generating 
capacity  at  Davis  Dam  in  Arizona  and  Ne- 
vada.    (Restored  In  part  by  the  Senate.) 

Serious  reductions  were  made  In  funds  for 
operation  and  maintenance  of  Important 
power  systems.  (Partially  restored  by  Sen- 
ate but  not  sufficiently  in  many  cases  to 
assure  maximum  efficient  operation.) 

Further  restrictions  were  placed  on  power 
functions  by  the  House  but  were  deleted  by 
the  Senate.  These  restrictions  are  as  fol- 
lovro: 

Disallowed  the  application  of  the  Interest 
component  on  power  Investment  to  assist 
Irrigation  repayment.  This,  in  effect,  will 
retard  future  development  and  reduce  repay- 
ment of  projects  now  under  construction. 

Restrictions  on  power  contract  negotia- 
tions which  hamper  sale  of  power  to  assure 
adequate  rettun  In  revenues  and  further 
eliminate  the  possibility  of  replacing  fuel- 
burning  generation  with  hydro-generation. 
The  result  Is  a  waste  of  critically  needed  oU 
reserves. 

Placed  restrictions  on  sales  to  preference 
customers,  such  as  rural  and  municipal  loads, 
resulting  In  ctirtailed  development  of  diversi- 
fied Industry  and  agricultural  developmenta. 


Notre  Dame  Commencement  Address  bj 
Paul  G.  Hoffman,  Administrator  of 
ECA 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  A.  GRANT 

or  INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  15.  1948 

Mr.  GRANT  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  I  in- 
clude the  text  of  an  address  by  Mr.  Paul 
G.  Hoffman,  Administrator  of  the  Eco- 
nomic Cooperation  Administration,  at 
the  one  hundred  and  third  commence- 
ment exercises  of  the  University  of 
Notre  Dame: 

Father  Cavanaugh's  Introduction  la  an  ex- 
pression of  his  attitude  tovard  his  friends. 
He  sees  reflected  in  them  those  qualities  of 
mind,  heart,  and  spirit  that  he  himself  pos- 
sesses. I  am  not  the  man  Father  Cavanaugh 
says  I  am,  but  that  makes  me  ever  more 
appreciative  of  his  praise.  I  also  appreciate 
very  deeply  the  honor  he  has  shown  me  by 
Inviting  me  to  deliver  this  Commencement 
address.  I  share  with  all  the  citizens  of 
South  Bend  a  very  special  regard  and  affec- 
tion for  the  University  of  Notre  Dame.  It 
has  a  signlflcant  place  in  our  lives. 

It  Is  with  a  definite  feeling  of  humility 
that  I  address  this  grsuluating  class.  You 
got  your  degrees  the  hard  way;  I  left  college 
In  1909  without  one.  However,  I  recall  quite 
vividly  the  remarks  of  the  commencement 
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I   heard   that   June.     He   gave    the 
draduatea    precise    instructions    not 
"launching  their  ships  on  the  sea  of 
also  for  sailing  them  in  fair  and 
reather.     He  hinted  rather  strongly 
would   be   no  storms   for   those 
Ttgators   who^were    in    bed    by    10 
];ept   their  shoes  shlned.   their   eyes 
:lcck.  their  noses  to  the  grindstone, 
were  properly  respectful   of  their 
It    was    a    meticulously    signposted 
table  world  he  pictured  for  us. 
listened   to   the   commencement 
on   that  June   day   were   almost   as 
complacent  as  he  was.     If  any  of 
uneasy  in  mind,  it  was  because  we 
lure  as  to  whether  we  could  get  a  Job. 
a  certain  girl  would  wait  until 
making  tlS  a  week.     We  were  utterly 
ous  of  the  fact  that  Just  below  the 
a  irface  of   that  post-Victorian  world 
was  brewing  which  In  less  than 
^  ras  to  burst  forth  as  World  War  I. 
i  few   people   in  the   United   Slates 
that  World  War  I  was  more  than 
bfetween  nations — that  it  was  a  war 
conflicting    ideologies,    a    war,    as 
Wilson  put  it.  to  make  the  world 
democracy.     As    that   war   started, 
states  of  Germany.  Austria. 
were  alined  against  the  demu- 
of  Britain,  Prance,  and  Belgium, 
situation  was  later  complicated  by 
of  autocratic  Russia  on  the  side 
Most  of  us  were  not  concerned 
were  out  to  lick  the  Kaiser, 
is  why,  once  victory  was  ours,  we 
to  a  yearning   for  a  return  to 
and  refused  to  accept  our  respon- 
as  the  new  world  leader  and  hence 
play  our  part  in  winning  the  peace, 
years  after  the  end  of  World  War  I. 
people  forgot  that  it  had  been  won 
of  more  than  lO.OOO.OOO  lives  and 
3f  treasure.     It  was  a  gay  Irresponsl- 
of  flappers.  Jazz,  and  soaring  pros- 
If  we  gave  any  thought  to  our  own 
it  was  to  assume  that  it  was 
and  permanently  established. 
o    had    special    advantages    in    the 
education   or  position   were  largely 
ned  about  those  who  lived  on  the 
of  the  tracks.     If  we  had  a  twitch 
we   soothed    it    by    recalling 
assurance  that  the  poor  are  aN 
us.     We  had  even  less  Interest  In 
the  oceans.     As  detached  spec- 
watched  Hitler's  rise  to  power  in 
Winston  Churchill  warned  that 
raa  a  threat  to  freedom  everywhere, 
from  Mela  Kampf  to  prove  it — 
voice  was  crying  in  the  wilderness. 
Prance  fell  did  many  of  us  In  the 
States    realize    that    our    freedoms 
!   Involved — that  Hitlers  real  pur- 
to  destroy  all  free  societies  and  sup- 
tfem    with    totalitarian    states.     De- 
It  was  not  Hitler  but  the  Japanese 
Pearl  Hartjor  that  forced  us  into 
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a  few  weeks  It  will  have  been  3  years 
War  n  ended  in  victory.  Accord- 
Vatican,  more  than  31.000,000  lives 
In  that  conflict,  and  we  ourselves 
I  ut  over  300  billions  of  treasure. 
Cod.  the  American  people  are  no 
]on|tr  sinug  and  complacent.  It  Is  obvicus 
to  all  tt  at  a  ruthless  dictatorship — prcbably 
the  mcs :  powerful  the  world  has  ever  seen — 
la  launched  on  a  well-thought-out  program 
of  destr  >ylng  all  free  institutions.  Stalin's 
objecttv  !s  have  been  as  clearly  spelled  out  in 
many  Communist  documents  as  were  Hitter's 
tn  Meln  Kampf. 

In  this  year  of  our  Lord.  1948.  to  an  un- 
dagree.  the  opposing  forces  are 
^oQght  Into  sharp  focus.  In  World 
War  I  t  le  participation  of  sutocratlc  Russia 
and  aut  cr'Htic  Japan  clouded  the  struggle  of 
free  soc  etlea  for  survival.  In  World  War  II 
tiM  Us^e  seemed  clear  with  Hitler.  Musso- 


lini. Stalin,  and  Tojo  in  alliance  against  the 
free  nations — but  became  confused  when  Hit- 
ler turned  on  Stalin.  Today  there  is  a  clear- 
cut  division  between  the  barbaric  dictator- 
ship of  Stalin,  aggressive,  expanding.  In- 
satiable, and  the  free  western  civilization  de- 
veloped through  20  centuries  of  Christianity 
on  the  broad  foundation  of  classical  Greece 
and  Rome.  Woven  Into  the  fabric  of  western 
civilization  is  the  Christian  ethic  with  its 
moral  and  spiritual  code.  The  Polltbureau 
has  no  moral  or  spiritual  code;  in  fact,  it 
prides  Itself  on  its  amorallty.  It  respects 
force,  and  force  alone,  and  will  yield  only  to 
force. 

The  free  peoples  of  western  civilization  are 
at  last  discovering  a  firm,  sound  basis  for 
united  action.  We  are  Joined  now  not  by 
mere  expediency  but  by  fundamental  moral- 
ity. As  James  Russell  Lowell.  American  Am- 
bassador to  Great  BrlUin,  prophetically 
wrote  a  hundred  years  ago: 

"Por  mankind  are  one  in  spirit,  and  an  In- 
stinct bears  along. 

Round  the  earth's  electric  circle,  the  swift 
flash  of  right  or  wrong: 

Whether  conscious  or  unconscious,  yet  hu- 
manity's vast  frame 

Through  its  ocean-sundered  fibers  feels  the 
gush  of  Joy  or  shame; 

In  the  gain  or  loss  of  one  race  all  the  rest 
have  equal  claim." 

Never  before  have  so  many  nations  felt  so 
inspired  *'y  their  common  heritage  of  Western 
Christian  culture.  Never  before  have  these 
nations  been  so  willing  to  act  on  what  they 
have  In  common  and  to  disregard  the  things 
that  saparate  them. 

In  this  growing  sense  of  solidarity  among 
all  free  peoples — In  their  awareness  of  the 
type  of  conflict  in  which  we  are  now  engaged 
lies  our  greatest  hope  of  avoiding  another 
world  war.  Hitler  would  never  have  marched 
in  1939.  In  my  opinion,  if  he  had  arrayed 
against  him  the  united  strength  of  the 
world's  free  nations.  Nor  will  Stalin  march 
today  if  the  free  nations  together  and  are 
prepared  militarily  to  meet  aggression. 

Whether  we  like  It  or  not.  and  most  of 
us  do  not  like  the  Idea,  the  leadership  of 
the  free  world  today  rests  with  the  United 
States  of  America.  To  meet  this  new  re- 
sponsibility calls  for  action  on  our  part  both 
at  home  and  abroad. 

We  must  first  safeguard  and  enrich  our 
free  institutions  and  our  free  economy  in 
the  United  States.  I  yield  to  no  one  the 
esteem  In  which  I  hold  our  pjlitlcal  institu- 
tions and  our  economic  system.  But  It  Is 
not  enough  to  px)int  to  our  past  accomplish- 
ments. If  we  are  to  preserve  the  American 
system  for  our  children  and  their  children. 
it's  up  to  us  not  only  to  determine  the  sources 
of  tu  strength  and  safeguard  them,  but  to 
search  out  its  weaknaaaes  and  correct  them. 
It  Is  up  to  us  to  see  that  the  benefits  of  our 
great  productiveness  are  spread  to  more  and 
more  of  our  pwople. 

But  our  concern  about  free  Institutions 
and  the  freedoms  of  peoples  must  extend 
beyond  our  shore*.  We  must  remember  that 
there  are  tn  western  Europe  some  200.000.000 
people  with  whom  most  of  us  ahare  a  com- 
mon ancestry.  If  totalitarianism  should  be 
Impoaed  upon  those  people  our  own  free 
■oelety  would  be  put  tn  Jeopardy.  Surely 
two  terrible  wars  have  taught  us  that  we 
cannot  exist  as  a  free,  prosperous  Island  In  a 
world  of  slavery  and  misery. 

In  June  of  last  year  In  a  commencement 
address  delivered  at  Harvard  University.  Gen- 
eral Marshall  proposed  that  the  United  States 
should  help  Europe  to  help  Itself  back  to 
economic  health.  He  said,  and  I  quote. 
"It  is  logical  that  the  United  States  should 
do  whatever  It  Is  able  to  do  to  ansist  in  the 
return  of  normal  economic  health  In  the 
world,  without  which  there  can  be  no  politi- 
cal stability  and  no  assured  peace.  Our  pol- 
icy Is  directed  not  against  any  country  or 


doctrine  but  against  hunger,  poverty,  des- 
peration, and  chaos.  Its  purpose  should  be 
the  revival  of  a  working  economy  In  the  world 
so  as  to  permit  the  emergence  of  political  and 
social  conditions  in  which  free  Institutions 
can  exist."  That  proposal  of  General  Mar- 
shall's gave  new  hope  to  many  desperate  na- 
tions and  found  concrete  expression  here  In 
the  Pcrelgn  Assistance  Act  setting  up  the 
Economic  Cooperation  Administration. 

The  task  set  by  the  Congress  for  the 
Economic  Cooperation  Administration  has  no 
precedent  In  history.  By  the  use  of  Ameri- 
can dollars,  American  food,  American  steel, 
coal,  and  other  goods,  we  are  to  promote  the 
recovery  of  hundreds  of  millions  of  people  in 
many  great  nations  from  the  disastrous  aft- 
ermath of  the  world's  most  terrible  war. 

We  are  to  seek  above  all  to  have  each 
of  these  nations  cooperate  fully  with  all  the 
others.  We  are  to  help  them  to  help  them- 
selves. We  are  to  use  our  own  resources  to 
build  up  other  nations  agriculturally.  Indus- 
trially, commercially.  We  are  to  exert  our- 
selves to  the  utmost  to  strengthen  nations 
which  in  the  past  we  have  regarded  as  rivals 
and  competitors. 

In  other  words,  as  the  Soviets  seek  to  share 
their  slavery  and  starvation  with  the  rest 
of  the  world  we  seek  to  share  our  free- 
dom and  abundance.  As  Elizabeth  Barrett 
Browning  wrote: 

"Happy  are  all  free  peoples 
Too  strong  to  be  dispossessed: 
But  blessed  are  they  among  nations 
Who  dare  to  be  strong  for  the  rest." 

I  cannot  offer  you  the  pleasant  platitudes 
and  rosy  proapects  of  the  commencement 
orator  of  1909 — nor  need  I  offer  you.  as 
Winston  Churchill  offered  to  England,  "noth- 
ing but  blood,  sweat,  and  tears."  But  I  do 
say  that  If  you  and  I — all  of  us— unite  whole- 
heartedly In  work  and  sacrifice  and  sweat  we 
shall  avoid  the  blood  and  the  tears. 


Good  Old  Jo« 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ROY  0.  WOODRUFF 

or    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REFRESENTA'nVES 

Tuesday.  June  IS.  1948 

Mr.  WOODRUFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
RicoRD,  I  include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  Washington  Evening  Star  for 
June  15,  1948: 

GOOD   OLO  JOB 

One  hardly  knows  whether  to  laugh  or  cry 
at  President  Truman's  remarks  last  week 
about  Premier  Stalin.  Mr.  Truman,  it  seems, 
got  "very  well  acquainted"  with  the  Russian 
dictator  In  1945  as  they  conversed — through 
interpreters  of  course — across  the  banquet 
and  conference  tables  at  Potsdam.  "I  like 
old  Joe."  Mr.  Truman  tells  us  now.  "He  Is 
a  decent  fellow." 

Unfortunately,  as  the  President  sees  It.  his 
old  friend  Is  a  prisoner  of  the  Polltbureau. 
"He  can't  do  what  he  wants  to.  He  makes 
agreements,  and.  If  he  could,  he  would  keep 
them.  But  the  peop'e  who  run  the  Govern- 
ment are  very  specific  In  saying  that  he  can- 
not keep  them." 

Good  old  Joe— he  smokaa  a  pipe.  Was  It 
hu  fault,  after  all.  that  be  aclaed  toui  power 
In  the  Soviet  state,  despite  Lenin's  express 
wishes  to  the  contrary?  What  If  he  did 
build  history's  most  ruthless  political  ma- 
chine, climbing  to  the  driver's  seat  over  the 
pUed  corpses  of  friend  and  foe  alike?  He 
looks  so  fatherly,  when  ths  lighting  Is  right. 
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And  he  makea  agreements.  To  dispose  of 
Leon  Trotsky,  for  Instance,  he  made  one 
once  with  a  couple  of  other  Polltbureau 
members  named  Zinoviev  and  Kamenev. 
They  were  even  closer  friends  of  his  than 
President  Truman  is.  They  were  going  to 
run  the  state  with  him  after  Trotsky  was  out 
of  the  way.  Could  Joe  help  tt  If  he  was  com- 
pelled shortly  to  tighten  his  personal  hold 
on  the  reins  by  disposing  of  Zinoviev  and 
Kamenev,  too? 

Of  course  not.  He  Is  a  decent  fellow,  and 
his  eyes  crinkle  around  the  edges  when  be 
smiles.  How  painful  It  must  have  been  to 
this  kindly  old  man  as,  by  his  orders,  the 
Russian  kulak  class  was  exterminated,  some 
IS.COO.OOO  Soviet  citizens  thrown  Into  con- 
centration camps  and  his  followers  (Includ- 
ing members  of  the  Polltbureau)  subjected 
to  a  blood  purge  so  severe  that  nobody  but 
Joe  himself  was  sure  of  his  safety.  Poor  old 
Joe. 

Americans  can  point  with  pride,  at  least, 
to  the  evident  fact  that  their  Chief  of  State 
is  bossed  by  no  underlings.  There  Is  prob- 
ably not  another  responsible  official  in  this 
country — or  anybody  even  remotely  ac- 
quainted with  the  Russian  system,  for  that 
matter — who  agrees  with  Mr.  Truman  about 
Mr.  Stalin.  Good  old  Harry— It  is  strictly 
his  own  Idea.    It  should  be  kept  that  way. 


ScandiiuTun  Coontriet  Set  Unselfish 
Example 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HAROLD  C.  HAGEN 

or  MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOtTSE  OF  RKPRESENTATI'VrES 

Monday,  June  14,  194t 

Mr.  HAGEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  because  of 
the  great  interest  in  the  Scandinavian 
countries  at  this  time.  I  beUeve  the  mem- 
bers of  the  House  and  the  readers  of  the 
Record  will  find  of  interest  an  article 
published  in  the  Washington.  D.  C.  Star 
for  May  23.  1948.  which  was  entitled 
"Scandinavian  Countries  Set  Unselfish 
Example." 

The   article  in   question,   written   by 
John  L.  Hulteng,  follows: 
Scandinavian     Countkhs     Srr     Unselfish 

EXAMPL£ — NOEWAT    AND   DENMARK    CONTBIB- 

UTE  TO  BsLTsr  or  Po«MEK  Oppaissoas  in 

Bpitx  or  HAso  Times  at  Homx 
(By  John  L.  Hulteng) 

Oslo,  1Io«wat.— For  a  stirring  lesson  In  un- 
selfish forgiveness  the  world  could  well  spare 
a  glance  at  Scandinavia,  where  nations  lib- 
erated less  than  3  years  ago  from  German 
occupation  are  quietly  shipping  a  steady 
stream  of  food  and  medical  aid  to  the  needy 
of  Central  Europe— Including  the  wives  and 
children  of  those  same  Germans  who  so  re- 
cently lorded  it  over  Oslo  and  Copenhagen. 

Begun  only  a  few  months  after  VE-day,  the 
mercy  shipments  have  now  reached  thou- 
sands of  tons  of  food  and  medicine  as  well  as 
millions  of  dollars  in  cash  grants  for  food 
purchase.  The  recipients  so  far  include 
Hungary,  Austria.  Greece,  Italy,  Poland, 
Yugoslavia,  Rumania.  Prance,  Finland,  and 
Germany.  Donors  are  the  people  of  Norway, 
Denmark,  and  Sweden,  through  their  local 
Red  Cross  and  government  agencies. 

NORWAT  STILL  RATIONED 

Probably  the  most  striking  contribution 
has  been  that  of  the  Norwegians— not  be- 
cause of  Its  size — since  Worway  la  the  poorest 
of  the  three  and  her  share  of  the  aid  has 
actually  t>een  smaller  than  that  of  either  of 
the  two  other  nations. 


But  Norway's  efforts  are  particularly  Im- 
pressive because  she  took  the  worst  war  beat- 
ing of  the  three,  suffered  most  from  German 
Invaders  and  was  left  In  the  worst  economic 
straits. 

Norway's  people  stlU  must  put  up  with  one 
of  Europe's  most  restricted  rationing  sys- 
tems— many  families  see  no  meat  at  all  for 
weeks  at  a  time  and  such  luxuries  as  fruit, 
candy  or  new  clothing  are  almost  entirely 
unobtainable. 

Yet  In  a  special  drive  last  fall  to  raise 
money  for  food  shipments  to  central  Eu- 
rope— Including  Germany — Norwegians  con- 
tributed 12,000,000  crowns.  That  Is  about 
4  crowns,  or  80  cents,  for  every  man,  woman 
and  child  In  Norway.  In  a  nation  where  aver- 
age wages  are  from  one-fourth  to  one-third 
as  large  as  those  In  America,  this  Is  an  im- 
pressive total. 

This,  said  Jens  C.  Melnlch,  assistant  gen- 
eral director  of  the  Norwegian  Red  Cross,  was 
only  the  most  recent  phase  of  the  aid  pro- 
gram. Beginning  In  the  early  spring  of  1946 
and  up  to  the  beginning  of  the  fund-raising 
campaign  last  fall,  Norwegians  had  sent 
more  than  3.000  tons  of  food  and  medicine, 
as  well  as  smaller  shipments  of  6carcet;loth- 
ing. 

TO   SEND    HEALTH    TEAMS 

"In  this  we  cooperated  with  the  Danes, 
who  sent  at  least  three  times  as  much  as  we 
did,  and  the  Swedes,  who  must  have  con- 
tributed at  least  twice  as  much  as  we,"  Mr. 
Melnlch  added. 

The  latest  phase  of  the  campaign  Involves 
a  drive  to  combat  the  spread  of  tuberculosis 
In  Central  Europe.  Special  teams  of  Scan- 
dinavian doctors,  nurses,  and  health  workers 
have  been  organized  and  are  about  to  leave 
for  the  troubled  areas  te  start  work. 

Mr.  Meinlch  explained  that  "most  ship- 
ments from  Norway  have  been  fish  and  fish- 
Uver  oil — the  latter  worth  Its  weight  In  gold 
to  the  undernourished  chUdren  of  Germany 
and  the  Balkans."  He  said  Norway  cannot 
send  much  of  anything  else,  since  she  has 
little  else  to  feed  her  own  people. 

When  asked  how  the  Norwegian  Govern- 
ment, desperately  short  of  foreign  exchange, 
regarded  these  gift  shipments  of  valuable  ex- 
port products,  Mr.  Melnlch  laughed. 

"Oh,  the  government  always  grumbles  and 
tells  us  we  are  costing  them  money  every 
day."  he  answered,  "but  we  always  get  our 
licenses  on  schedule." 

TO    TAKE    ENXMir    CHILDREN 

A  nearly  Incredible  feature  of  the  cam- 
paign. In  the  light  of  World  War  I  experi- 
ence. Is  the  plan  to  bring  children  of  central 
European  nations  to  spend  summers  with 
Norwegian  families.  After  1918,  thousands 
of  Norwegian  families  thus  adopted  German 
children  for  one,  two,  or  more  years — only 
to  find  those  same  youngsters,  grown  into 
sturdy,  brown-shlrted  Nazis,  flooding  back 
with  the  Invading  armies  of  1940  as  Inter- 
preters, judges,  and  espionage  agents. 

"Yes,"  Bdr.  Meinlch  smiled,  "but  we  are 
going  to  try  it  again.  After  all,  we  cannot 
blame  anything  on  children,  can  we?" 

French  children  have  spent  carefree  Nor- 
wegian summers  every  year  since  the  libera- 
tion, and  this  year  plans  are  being  laid  for 
youngsters  of  other  nationalities  to  come. 

Norway  has  invited  children  of  Poland, 
Hungary,  Austria,  and  Yugoslavia.  Only 
Yugoslavia  has  so  far  vetoed  the  Idea. 

HTTNCER   TAUGHT    LESSON 

Tlje  Red  Cross  official  said  that  nearly  every 
Norwegian  family  has  adopted  a  central  Eu- 
ropean child  in  a  different  sense  under  a 
supplementary  campaign.  Each  family  thus 
enrolled  must  send  its  adopted  child  a  mini- 
mum of  one  6-pound  food  package  every 
month  for  at  least  6  months.  "But  actually 
no  one  ever  stops  at  the  end  of  6  months," 
he  added. 

"It  Isnt  that  we  are  particularly  noble,  to 
share  the  little  that  we  have  with  others," 
Mr.  BCelnich  told  me.    "It  Is  just  that  after 


5  years  of  occupation  we  know  what  It  is  to 
be  everlastingly  hungry,  and  we  know  how 
gloriously  welcome  food  packages  from  out- 
side can  be.  Suffering  is  an  International  af- 
fliction, and  we  can't  discriminate  in  trylog 
to  combat  It." 


North  Carolina  Veteran  Laws 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HERBERT  C.  BONNER 

OF  NORTH  CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  15,  1948 

Mr.  BONNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently 
there  came  to  my  attention  an  outline  of 
North  Carolina's  laws  affecting  veterans, 
their  wives,  their  widows,  their  children, 
their  orphans,  and  their  organizations, 
compiled  by  Joe  Boyarsky,  department 
adjutant  of  the  Disabled  American  Vet- 
erans, 1204  Independence  Building,  - 
Charlotte,  N.  C. 

Most  of  the  potential  beneficiaries  un- 
der these  State  laws  are  not  aware  of 
the  valuable  rights,  privileges,  exemp- 
tions, and  benefits  available  to  them,  un-  , 
der  certain  circumstances,  and  there- 
fore, I  am  hopeful  that  this  resume  of 
North  Carolina's  veteran  laws  will  come 
to  their  attention. 

The  outline  Is  as  follows: 

EtTRIAL   ALLOWANCES    AND    ALLIED    BENEnTS 

A  county  allowance  of  $30  and  a  State 
allowance  of  $100  Is  avaUable  for  the  burial 
of  Confederate  pensioners. 

A  county  allowance  is  provided  for  the 
burial  of  indigent  W^orld  War  1  veterans. 

Election  of  benefits  is  provided  upon  death 
of  a  member  of  a  burial  association  while 
serving  in  the  mUitary  or  naval  services  of 
the  United  States. 

The  Confederate  cemetery  In  Raleigh  is 
cared  for  by  convict  labor. 

CIVIL    RZLIEP    AND     ALLIED    BENETTTS 

A  conservator  Is  appointed  by  the  clerk  of 
the  superior  court  for  the  property  of  per- 
sons reported  missing. 

Acknowledgment  is  made  of  legal  Instru- 
ments executed  by  members  of  the  armed 
forces. 

Evidence  of  presumed  death  or  absence  may 
be  admitted. 

Wills  of  deceased  members  of  the  armed 
forces     lay  be  admitted  to  probate. 

Disability  of  minority  is  removed  for  qual- 
ified veterans  or  spouses  under  the  GI  biU 
of  rights. 

Protection  is  provided  In  actions  for  the 
foreclosure  of  county  or  municipal  taxes  dur- 
ing World  War  n. 

Protection  is  granted  p)er8ons  acting  under 
I>ower  of  attorney  granted  by  members  of 
the  armed  forces. 

Depositions  may  be  taken  from  servicemen. 

CIVIL   RIGHTS    AND    DUTIES 

Absentee  registration  and  voting  is  pro- 
vided. 

Acknowledgment  is  made  of  signatures  for 
absentee  baUots  of  men  in  the  armed  forces. 

CLAIMS,     A:.SISTANCE     IN     OBTAINING     BENEFITS, 
SAFEKEEPINO    OF    PAPEBS 

Free  copies  of  public  records  are  available 
for  wards  of  the  Veterans'  Administration. 

The  Bureau  of  Vital  Statistics  Is  required 
to  furnish,  without  charge  to  an  officer  of  any 
veterans'  organization,  copies  of  vital  records 
for  veterans,  their  families,  or  beneficiaries 
under  Government  insurance  or  adjusted- 
compenEation  certificates. 
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Osston.  Dulpln.  Harnett,  Bender- 

11.  Johnston,  Lee,  Lincoln.  Moore. 

Ingham,  Rutherford,   and   Waah- 


Pitt. 
Ington. 

■DUCATI^KAI.  MIIMFHa.  QUALtnCATTOHS  FOS  JHM 

rmowwmtam*  amd  tkaobs 
Bvb^  certificates  are  renewed  without  ex- 
amlnat:  on  after  service  In  the  armed  forces. 
Tbe  I  ttate  employment  bureau  cooperates 
rtth  tt  e  PMteral  Board  for  Vocational  Idu- 
cation,  pivlaton  for  Rehabilitation  of  Crippled 
•nd  8«llors.  In  securing  employment 
and  fa#  tr«»tinent. 

Teaci  lers.  principals,  and  superintendents 
of  public  schools  are  allowed  credit  for  ex- 
perienc  i  Increments  for  period  of  service  In 
Um  arn  ed  forces. 

npMAL  orromrvirrma  roa  cHiLoasN  or 

VSTSaAJfS 

extended  to  children  of  veterans  who 
led  In  acUon  or  died  while  serving  In 
forces  during  World  Wars  I  and 
have  since  died  as  a  resxilt  of  such 
nd  to  children  of  certain  other  vet- 
such   wars  who   were  or   are   per- 
or  partially  disabled.    This  aid  In- 
Iree  tuition  in  tbe  State's  educational 
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TMZMT  paxrxxxNcxs.  PRnm.xcES.  rrc. 

A  member  of  the  armed  forces  Is  exempt 
from  t  le  law  which  vacates  place  as  trustee 
of  Unl  erslty  of  North  Carolina  for  absence 
from  r  leetings  for  two  successive  years. 

Mem  lers  of  the  teachers'  and  State  em- 
ployees   retirement  system  are  exempt  from 
tlons  during  military  service. 
:ounty  boards  of  pensions  are  com- 
the  clerk  of  the  superior  court  and 
donfederate  veterans  or  sons,  daugh- 
giindsons,  or  granddaughters  of  such 


1  itate  legtslaturt  adopted  a  Joint  reso- 
leslrlng  that  iMinbers  of  the  armed 
)e  represented  on  the  World  War  II 

(  ommlaalon. 

f  mplo3rmcnt  bureau  has  been  estab- 
:o  assist  crippled  veterans  to  secure 


li 


ployfnent. 

of  absence  are  given  State  and  local 
who  enter  tbe  armed  forces. 

and  their  widows,  and  wives  of 
vetarana.  are  given  preference  rat- 
State  examinations  and  in  employ- 
State  and  local  units, 
t    rights    are    preserved    under    the 
retirement  system  of  State  employees 
the  Federal  Government  on  a  loan 
tay  virtue  of  an  Executive  order  of 

t  of  the  United  States, 
rlgbta  are  preserved  under  the  Un- 

Compensation   Act. 
tb*  words  "Army"  or  "Navy"  In  the 
t  a  SMrcantlle  establishment  Is  pro- 
hibited 

War-  »ervlce 


Stite 


credit  la  extended  to  teachers 

employees  who  entered  the  armed 

4urlng.  on.  or  after  September  16.  1040. 

return  to  State  service  within  2  years 

d^charge  from  military  service. 

CUAaOIANSHIP 

ClerM  of  tbe  superior  court  acts  as  tem- 
porary guardian  and  receives  and  dtsbiuaea 
allotm  ints  and  allowancea  made  to  chlldrea 

aerv  cemen. 


Veterans'  Ouardlanshlp  Act  has 
ted  with  modifications,  provttflng 


for  the  appointment  of  a  ftiardlan  of  an 
Incompetent  veteran  or  the  minor  child  of 
a  veteran,  to  receive  cerUln  benefits  on  be- 
half of  such  ward. 

ROMCS 

Wives  and  widows  of  Confederate  soldiers, 
and  other  worthy  dependent  women  of  the 
Confederacy  are  admitted  to  the  Confederate 
woman's  home. 

HOSriTAL    StWETITS 

An  alien  mother  of  a  serviceman  may  be 
admitted  to  the  hospital  for  the  Insane. 

An  Incompetent  veteran  may  be  committed 
to  a  Federal  hospital  under  the  Uniform 
Ouardlanshlp  Act. 

The  State  cooperates  In  the  program  fcr 
the  organization  of  the  Women's  Army  Corps 
general  hospital  companies. 

Land  has  been  donated  for  a  veterans'  hos- 
pital In  Iredell  County. 

Tbe  town  of  Mount  Airy  Is  authorized  to 
dooate  to  the  Veterans'  Administration  cer- 
tain property  as  a  alts  for  a  veterans'  hos- 
pital. 

Inmates  of  State  hospitals  may  be  trans- 
ferred to  Federal  hospitals. 

LAND  srrrutMxirr 

A  World  War  Veterans'  Loan  Act  has  been 
enacted,  providing  means  by  which  veterans 
may  acquire  urban  farms  or  homes  upon 
favorable  terms. 

MZOAIS 

The  Governor  U  authorized  to  Issue  cer- 
tiflcatea  of  appreciation  to  famtllea  of  de- 
ceased veterans  of  World  War  n  and  cer- 
ttflcatea  of  meritorious  aervlce  to  certain 
veterans. 

MXXTINO  PLACBS.  MKMOXIAL  BUlUtlMC  FarvTLaon. 

•  rrc. 

Tbe  t>oard  of  commissioners  of  AUamance 
County  is  authorized  to  use  93.500  of  the 
general  funds  for  a  monument  to  the  county's 
veterans  of  all  wars. 

The  board  of  commissioners  of  Bertie 
County  Is  authorized  to  sell,  leave,  or  give 
Dundee  and  Queen  Street  property  In  the 
town  of  Windsor  for  erection  of  a  Bertie 
County  American  Legion  memorial  building. 

Tbe  city  of  Greensboro  is  authorized  to 
establish  a  war  memorial  fund  commission 
and  to  acquire  property  for  construction  of 
a  war  memorial. 

War  memorials  have  t>een  erected  for 
World  War  II  veterana  with  counties,  cities, 
and  towns  participating. 

FCMSIOnS 

PensloiM  are  paid  to  Confederate  veterans 
(•804)  or  their  widows  (clasa  A.  $430;  class 
B.  •220).  and  servanta  (t220) 

axcoBos.  axLics,  rrc. 
Caldwell  County  has  compiled  and  pub- 
lished  a  blatory  of  members  of  the  armed 
forces  of  the  county. 

aXLTXr    AND    RIH  UIUTATICm 

Emergency  funds  were  allocated  to  the 
veterans'  service  ofBce  to  supplement  the 
biennial  appropriation  for  the  purpoae  of 
meeting  Incrsassd  demands  during  World 
Warn. 

Building  and  loan  companies  may  make 
or  buy  and  sell  loans  guaranteed  under  the 
GI  bin  of  rights. 

Land  has  been  provided  for  veterans'  recre- 
ation In  Mecklenburg  County. 

Veterans'  recreational  authorities  have 
been  set  up^  for  establishing  recreational 
facilities  In  cities  of  100.000  population  or 
over. 

TAX    KXZMPTIONS:     KXXMPTION    PBOM    UCI3MB 

ma,  axMXWALs.  rrc. 

Resident  members  of  the  armed  forces 
home  on  furlough  may  bunt  and  Oah  with- 
out a  license. 

Military  compensation  received  dtiring 
Wwld  War  II  and  any  Insurance  or  com- 
pansation  received  from  any  of  the  allied 
countries  because  of  injuries  received  during 


World  Wars  I  or  II  U  exempt  from  Income 
tax. 

Proceeds  of  policies  of  insurance  and  of 
adjustad-ssrvice  certlflcstes  paid  by  the  Fed- 
eral Goremment  to  heirs  of  veterans  Is  ex- 
empt from  inheritance  tax. 

DepoalU  received  as  benefits  to  World  War 
veterans  from  the  Federal  Government  ars 
axsmpt  from,  inunglble  tax. 

Disabled  vsUrans  of  the  Spanuh-Amerl- 
can  War  and  World  War  are  exempt  from  fsa 
for  county  p>eddler's  license. 

Disabled  veterans  of  any  war  are  perma- 
nently exempted  from  poll  tax. 

Billiard  or  pool  Ubles  and  bowling  alleya 
operated  by  veterans'  organizations  are  ex- 
empt from  license  tax. 

Exemption  Is  granted  from  payment  of 
taxas  and  fees  for  professional  and  occupa- 
tional licenses  during  military  service  (not 
applicable  to  an  agent  carrying  on  trade  or 
profession  ) 

Free-privilege  licenses  are  Issued  to  certain 
veterans  while  visually  handicapped. 

Property  of  the  American  Legion  or  any 
patriotic  association  is  exempt  from  taxation. 

No  penalty,  fee.  or  Interest  shall  be  aa- 
ssased  or  collected  on  ad  valorem  taxes 
assessed  against  the  property,  real  or  per- 
sonal, of  members  of  tbe  armed  forces. 

The  city  of  Wilmington  and  the  county  of 
New  Hanover  make  settlement  of  taxes  on 
property  owned  by  American  Legion  Post. 
No.  10. 

VNiroaMa 

Veterans  are  exempt,  under  certain  cir- 
cumstances, from  the  prohibition  on  wearing 
the  uniform  of  the  United  States  Army,  Navy, 
or  Marine  Corps. 

VrrXXANS'  OaCANIZATIONS 

Pairs  and  tobacco  festivals  held  by  Ameri- 
can Legion  posts  are  excepted  from  certain 
restrictions. 

The  unauthorized  wearing  or  use  of  the 
Insignia  of  the  American  Legion  la  a  misde- 
meanor, puniahable  by  a  fine  not  to  exceed 
•50  or  Imprisonment  for  hot  more  than  30 
days. 

Much  of  tbe  at>ove  legialation  baa  l>een 
enacted  by  the  North  Carolina  Legislature 
through  the  sponsorship  and  cooperation  of 
the  DAV  and  other  veteran  organizations. 

At  the  present  time  there  are  some  17 
chapters  of  the  DAV  throughout  the  State, 
most  of  which  maintain  volunteer  or  part- 
time  service  and  employment  officers  to  assist 
veterans  In  their  own  communities. 

In  addition  to  this  service  on  a  local  level, 
the  DAV  maintains  four  full-time  national 
servtc?  officers,  under  the  direction  of  James 
K.  Finch,  at  the  Veterans'  Administration 
regional  office.  Wlnston-Salem   N.  C. 

These  DAV  experU  render  all  types  of  as- 
sistance to  veterans  and  their  dependenU. 
more  particularly  in  the  technical  prepara- 
tion, presentation,  and  prosecution  of  their 
Justifiable  claims  for  various  types  of  govern- 
mental benefits  to  which  they  may  be  law- 
fully entitled. 

DAV    MXMBKBSHIP    KUCTBILrTT 

Formed  In  1B20  and  chartered  by  the  Con- 
gress m  1932  to  render  service  to.  for.  and  by 
America's  disabled  war  veterans,  the  DAV  has 
l>een  generally  recognized  as  the  official  voles 
of  America's  disabled  defenders. 

According  to  Its  congressional  charter  of 
incorporation — Public  Law  186.  approved 
June  17.  1932.  as  amended  by  Public  Law  668. 
approved  July  15.  1942 — active  membership 
In  the  DAV  is  open  only  to  those  Americans 
whose  bodies  bear  the  scars  of  wounds  or  in- 
juries, or  the  blight  of  ailments  or  disabilities 
Incurred  during,  or  by  reason  of.  active  serv- 
Ice  during  time  of  war  in  the  armed  forces  of 
the  United  States. 

More  and  more  wounded  and  disabled  vet- 
erans of  World  War  U  are  becoming  active 
members  of  the  DAV. 

Ellglbles  may  become  life  members  upon 
payment  of  a  fee  of  glOO — tSO  If  born  before 
January  1.  1902— in  ca.>b.  or  by  a  down  pay- 
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ment  of  95.  or  more,  plus  such  Installments 
as  will  complete  payment  of  the  full  fee  by 
the  end  of  the  second  succeeding  fiscal  year — 
ending  on  June  30 — afUr  which.  If  not  fully 
paid,  a  carrying  charge  of  •&  per  year  would 
accrue.  A  growing  percentage  are  becoming 
DAV  life  members.  Annual  membership  Is 
•vMUbls  at  $6. 

DAV    NATIONAL    BEAOOVAima 

Located  at  1423  East  McMillan  Street,  Cin- 
cinnati 6,  Ohio,  tbe  national  headquarters  of 
the  DAV  takes  care  of  all  adminlsuatlve  mat- 
ters and  rAords,  and  publishes  tbe  Disabled 
American  Veterans  eemimonthly  newspaper, 
containing  accurate  Infcrmatlon  of  Interest 
and  of  value  to  disabled  veterans  and  their 
dependents. 

Tbe  present  national  commander  of  the 
DAV  is  Jchn  L  Golob,  of  Hlbblng.  Minn.,  a 
severely  wounded  World  War  I  veteran,  who 
has  bad  a  broad  background  of  experience 
In  various  I«cal,  State,  and  National  DAV 
activities  which  qualify  him  to  lead  an  or- 
ganization composed  exclusively  o .  America's 
disabled  war  veterani.. 

Its  national  adjutant.  Vivian  D.  Corbly. 
bas  been  secretary-treasurer  (business  man- 
affer)  of  tbe  organization,  and  editor  of  Its 
newspaper  since  1920.  Capt.  Clrcero  P. 
Began  is  his  able  assistant. 

The  largest  bank  in  Cincinnati— the  Fifth 
Third  Union  Trust  Co.— bas.  for  28  years,  been 
the  depository  for  the  funds  of  both  the 
DAV  and  M*  Incorporated  trusteeship,  tbe 
DAV  Service  Foundation.  Officials  handling 
funds  have  always  been  adequately  bonded 
by  the  Fidelity  &  Deposit  Co.  of  Maryland. 

NATIONAL    SEIVtCB    SET-UP 

The  National  Service  Headquarters  of  tbe 
DAV  is  now  located  In  a  beautiful  building 
at  1701  Eighteenth  Street  NW.,  Washing- 
ton 0,  D.  C.  which  was  acquired  by  the  or- 
ganization in  1945. 

In  this  Washington  office  are  located  the 
dapartment  of  claims,  headed  by  William  E. 
Tate;  the  department  of  legislation,  headed 
by  Francis  Sullivan;  and  the  department  of 
public  relations  and  employment,  headed  by 
my  frieiid,  Millard  W.  Rice.  In  addition  to 
tbase  service  departments  the  headquarters 
bas  as  its  office  manager  John  E.  Felghner, 
•■Istant  national  adjutant.  All  of  these 
Tarlous  departments  are  staffed  by  trained 
experts,  all  of  whom  are  themselves  war 
wotmded  or  disabled  veterans. 

Iliaae  DAV  national  officers  know  all  about 
the  technical  complications  that  disabled 
veterans  mtist  overcome  factually  to  prove 
tbe  service  connections  of  their  disabilities 
to  the  satisfaction  of  rating  agencies  of  the 
'  Veterans'  Administration. 

Understanding  such  vexatious  problems 
by  personal  experience,  DAV  national  service 
ofllcers  are  naturally  more  sympathetic  than 
are  nondisabled  veterans  or  civilians  and 
are,  therefore,  generally  more  effective  In 
helping  disabled  claimants  to  comply  with 
taetmical  requirements  to  prove  legal  entttle- 
mant  to  benefiu  to  which  they  may  be  law- 
fully and  equlUbly  entitled. 

EMPLOYMENT   PKOGRAM 

The  DAV  baa  adopted,  on  a  Nation-wide 
basis,  a  man-Job-matchlng-method  pro- 
gram to  provide  suitable,  useful,  gainful 
employment  for  all  disabled  veterans.  Less 
than  7  percent  of  the  Nation's  2.200,000  com- 
pensated war-disabled  veterans  are  totally 
tmemployable.  The  remaining  83  percent 
are  less  than  totally  disabled  and  must, 
therefore,  supplement  their  Inadequate  com- 
pensation payments  with  Income  from 
employment.  ^ 

Ibis  scientific  approach  to  a  most  dis- 
tressing problem  has  produced  some  worth- 
while results  thus  far.  Tbe  handicapped 
veteran's  remaining  abilities  have  been 
matched  with  the  requirements  of  the  Job. 
rather  than  stressing  his  dUabllltles.  It 
has  been  demonstrated  by  the  employment 
record  of  such  disabled  veterans  that  they 


have  a  low  absentee  record,  a  low  turn-over 
record,  a  low  accident  record,  and  a  higher 
efficiency  and  production  record.  It  has 
thus  been  demonstrated  that  to  hire  dis- 
abled veterans  Is  Just  plain,  good  business, 
bringing  benefits  directly  to  them,  their  de- 
pendents, their  communities,  their  employ- 
ers, and  taxpayers  generally. 

AN   INVESTMENT  IN  PATRIOTISM 

It  is  definitely  In  the  Interest  of  all  Ameri- 
cans that  the  fight  for  Justice  be  made  for 
those  who  have  sacrificed  their  youth  and  a 
part  of  their  bodies  or  their  health  In  our 
country's  most  hazardous  occupation — Its 
mllitaiV  and  naval  services  during  time 
of  war. 

The  faith  must  be  kept  with  those  who 
have  made  such  sacrifices  in  the  past,  as  well 
as  with  those  who  are  or  have  been  depend- 
ent upon  these  heroes,  so  that  other  young 
men  who  in  the  future  may  be  called  upon 
to  make  stteilar  sacrifices  will  have  the  as- 
surance, on  the  basis  of  past  performance, 
that  If  tbey,  too,  should  also  be  so  unfortu- 
nate they  will  not  be  permitted  to  become 
mere  forgotten  heroes. 

Tbe  determination  of  the  DAV  to  see  to  it 
that  America's  disabled  veterans  are  ade- 
quately provided  for  should  be  generously 
supported  as  a  public  Investment  In  the  fu- 
ture patriotism  of  our  youth,  and  as  practi- 
cal patriotism  which  brings  huge  humani- 
tarian and  financial  dividends  to  every  com- 
munity, to  every  State,  and  to  our  country. 

As  a  veteran  of  World  War  I  myself  it  is  a 
pleasure  for  me  to  commend  the  service  pro- 
gram of  the  DAV  and  I  am  sure  It  merits  the 
consideration  and  support  of  tbe  entire 
country. 


Veto  Message  on  S.  110 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALFRED  L.  BULWINKLE 

or  NORTH  CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  15.  1948 

Mr.  BULWINKLE.  Mr.  Speaker.  It  is 
my  considered  opinion  that  the  Presi- 
dent's veto  message  on  8.  110  reflects  a 
misunderstanding  of  the  provisions  of  the 
bill  and  a  lack  of  confidence  in  the  In- 
terstate Commerce  Commission. 

The  message  states  that  the  bill  "would 
require  the  Commission  to  approve  any 
agreement  which  it  finds  to  be  in  fur- 
therance of  the  national  transportation 
policy."  This  statement  is  clearly  not 
justified.  Actually,  the  bill  provides 
that  an  agreement  shall  be  approved  by 
the  Commission  only  if  it  finds  that,  by 
reason  of  furtherance  of  the  national 
transportation  policy  declared  in  this 
act,  the  antitrust  law  relief  provided  in 
paragraph  (9)  "should  apply  with  re- 
spect to  the  making  and  carrying  out  of 
such  agreement."  Thus,  a  mere  find- 
ing of  furtherance  of  the  national  trans- 
portation policy  would  not  be  enough. 
In  addition  to  determining  that  the  na- 
tional transportation  policy  will  be  fur- 
thered, the  Commission  also  must  find 
that  the  furtherance  of  such  policy  is  of 
such  a  character  as  to  Justify  the  waiving 
of  the  antitrust  laws  to  the  extent  neces- 
sary to  permit  the  agreement  to  be  made 
and  carried  out.  As  stated  in  the  report 
of  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce  of  the  Hoaee,  for  pur- 
poses of  passing  on  auy  proposed  agree- 


ment, the  bill  "directs  the  Commission 
to  determine  whether  the  advantages  to 
the  public  Interest,  through  furtherance 
of  the  national  transportation  policy,  are 
such  as  to  outweigh  the  disadvantages  to 
the  public  Interest  Intended  to  be  guarded 
against  by  the  antitrust  laws. " 

Another  stated  objection  Is  that  the 
Commission  would  be  called  upon  to  ap- 
prove the  basic  procedural  ag.reements 
without  being  able  to  foresee  fully  the 
nature  and  effect  of  the  joint  actions 
which  would  be  taken  thereimder.  Tbe 
answer  to  this  is  that  the  bill  directs 
the  Commission,  In  granting  approval, 
to  impose  necessary  terms  and  condi- 
tions governing  the  agreement  and  op- 
erations thereunder.  Also,  authority  is 
granted  to  the  Commission,  upon  com- 
plaint or  upon  its  own  initiative,  to  in- 
vestigate and  determine,  in  the  case  of 
any  agreement  which  has  been  ap- 
proved and  has  become  operative, 
whether  its  previous  approval  should  be 
terminated  or  modified,  and  whether  ad- 
ditional terms  and  conditions  should  be 
Imposed. 

The  message  further  states  that  car- 
riers could  agree  privately  among  them- 
selves upon  the  rates  to  be  filed  with,  or 
withheld  from,  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission,  and  that  as  a  result  of  this 
groups  of  carriers  could  "exercise  a  pow- 
erful deterrent  influence  upon  the  filing 
by  an  Individual  carrier  of  proposed 
rates  which  might  benefit  the  public." 
To  guard  against  this  very  possibility, 
the  bill  expressly  provides  that  the  Com- 
mission shall  not  approve  any  agree- 
ment which  establishes  a  procedure  for 
joint  determination  of  any  matter  unless 
"there  is  accorded  to  each  party  the  free 
and  unrestrained  righ*.  to  take  independ- 
ent action  either  before  or  after  any 
determination  arrived  at  through  such 
procedure." 

Finally,  the  messai:e  states  that  the 
legislation  would  represent  a  departure 
from  the  present  transportation  policy 
of  regulated  competition  by  "sanctioning 
rate  control  by  groups  of  carriers."  It  Is 
submitted  that  this  statement  is  made 
without  due  regard  for  the  fact  that  rates 
filed  would  be  subject  to  all  the  regula- 
tory powers  now  possessed  by  the  Com- 
mission. Such  rates  would  be  subject  to 
the  power  of  the  Commission  to  suspend 
and  modify  them  to  the  same  extent  as 
though  this  legislation  had  not  become 
law.  Furthermore,  as  pointed  out  in  the 
report  of  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce  of  the  House, 
there  is  already  precedent  for  this  char- 
acter of  legislation  in  the  field  of  air 
transportation  and  water  transporta- 
tion. Instead  of  being  a  departure  from 
established  legislative  policy,  the  bill  is 
consistent  with  action  heretofore  taken 
by  Congress. 

It  is  clear  that  the  bill  contains  ade- 
quate safeguards,  to  be  applied  by  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  to 
protect  the  public  interest.  The  Com- 
mission is  composed  of  men  of  acknowl- 
edged ability  and  a  high  sense  cf  public 
responsibility.  Notwithstanding  the  con- 
trary implications  contained  in  the  Pres- 
ident's message,  there  is  every  reason  to 
believe  that  the  Commission  can  be  safe- 
ly entrusted  with  the  authority  granted 
by  the  bUl. 
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Monday.  June  14.  1948 
Mm.  DOUGLAS.    Mr.  Speaker,  under 
pennsiion  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks m  the  R«co«D.  I  wish  to  insert  the 
foUowl^ig  excerpts  from  a  statement  by 
P.    Reuther,    president    of    the 
.<:iO.    before    the    Senate    Armed 
Committee  on  Prlday.  April  2. 
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IW  OFFOaiTlON  TO  FBOFOSALa  FO« 
;»«AL  MltrTAtT  TaAlWlMO.  FlMtlTrtB  TO 
tBMATC    ABMn   tXBVICBS   COMMlTTtS 

o  >poatnc  UMT  aa  a  permanent  peace* 
of  the  United  Statea.  the  UAW* 

not,  In  our  oplntun.  oppoee  meae« 

for  the  etrength  and  aecttrlty 

fatlon,  nor  meaeuree  that  are  needed 

meet  effective  defenat  ol  deioeracy 

throughout  the  world. 
avor  and  actively  support 
11  make  our  productive  plant  at 

in  manpower  and  material  terms. 

When  we  won  World  War  II  with 

production  record  in  the  hlatory 

world. 

record  waa  made  without  re«ort  to 

regimentation  as  universal  mil- 

ihllllng.     The  anal  margin  (ur  early 

—the  release  and  use  of   atomic  en- 

'  iras    made    poealble    by    great    publlc- 

levelopments  la  the  Tenneaeee  Valley 

Northwest. 

propoeaU  as  the  May-BaUey  work-or- 
were  rejected,  even  In  the  heat  of 
despite  a  military  lobby  as  insistent 
one  now  operating.     E\'en  In  war  we 
civilian  control  that  Is  vital  to  our 
acy.      Under    a   civilian    Government 
cooperation    with    the    military,    we 
the  men,  the  food,  and  the  equlp- 
or  military  victory, 
same  policies  and  methods  offer  the 
for  success  In  the  cold  war  of  food. 
,  ^.  shelter,  machinery,  production,  and 
that  has  been  forced  upon  us  by  the 
neeeeelty  and  by  totalitarian  expan- 
They  offer  the  beat  hope  for  svu-- 
any  hot  war  that  may  come — and  la 
come  If  we  continue  to  piddle  away 
igth  and  opportunities  to  win  a  peace 
men  by  peaceful  cooperation  In  re- 
and  reconstruction, 
the  UAW-CIO  Is  nrmly  opposed  to 
me    universal    mlltUry    training    for 
that  will  be  developed  In  some  detail 
we    would.    If    the   need    were    shown, 
the  use  of  selective  service  to  meet 
but.  as  of  this  date,  on  the 
_  thua  far  made,  we  are  not  persuaded 
diraft  Is  necessary.    It  seems  to  us  that 
serrlces  sliould  be  able  to  recruit 
..000    men    whom    it    Is    proposed    to 
by  use  of  the  selective-service  system, 
nderstand  that  the  Air  Force  has  filled 
auiFhorized   quotas   by   voluntary   enlist- 
that  the  Navy  is  substanUally  up  to 
manpower  strength  by  voluntary 


h<ipe 


o 
em  'rgency. 


ar  ned 


the  manpower  deficit  In  the  Army 

Forces.  It  U  our  opinion  that  certain 

within  the  Army  would  Improve  the 

record  there.     For  example.  Im- 

court-martUil  procedures,  the  abjll- 

dlscrlmlnatlon  and  segregation,  batter 

md    opportunities    for    advanoament 

make   service   more   attractive.     Jim 

MM  CO  place  in  the  armies  of  democ" 

The  fact  that  th9  Air  Forces  have  been 

dcua  appUcjticnj  su^^Mta  that  the 


Ground  Forces  should  find  out  what  the  Air 
Forces  offer  that  the  Ground  Forces  do  not. 

Brer  aince  August  14.  1945.  we  have  opposed 
the  reckless  and.  in  our  opinion,  suicidal 
t>ack-to-normalcy  decontrol  policies  Imposed 
on  the  executive  agencies  by  proflt-himgry 
prcsstire  groups  and  a  bipartisan  coalition  of 
reaction  In  the  Congress.  These  policies 
were  highly  advertised  as  necessary  to  In- 
crease production,  to  prevent  Inflation,  and 
to  establish  sUble  prosperity  in  the  recon- 
version and  postwar  period. 

As  everyone  knows  now.  these  premature 
decontrol  policies  created  bottlenecks  and 
shortages.  They  tet  off  one  spiral  after  an- 
other of  price  and  profit  Increases.  They 
brought  on  an  Infiatlon  that  reduced  pur- 
chasing power,  wiped  out  savings,  and  In- 
creased consumer  debt.  Despite  two  rounds 
of  wage  Increaaes.  they  reduced  workers'  resl 
wages,  and  now  a  third  r&und  of  wage  in- 
creases U  required  to  get  workers'  real  wages 
and  living  sundards  back  In  the  nelgbtwr- 
iMOd  ot  where  they  were  2  years  ago  The 
ihrtBkags  in  purchasing  power  thst  has  been 
tn-ought  about  by  2  years  of  proAtaerlng 
threatens  a  new  reeeeslon  or  depreaaton. 
Only  BRF  and  defsnae  orders  keep  the  market 
from  a  disorderly  eoUapee. 

ThU  inflatum  of  prices  and  profit  and  de* 
flatton  of  the  ability  to  consume  a  fair  stoara 
of  otir  production  are  coupled  with  shortaffta 
tal  ateel.  oil.  gas.  eleetrte  power,  and  heavy 
•fttlpmcnt  Tugetbar.  tbay  form  the  prin* 
elpal  threat  (•  dttr  domaattc  stability  and 
productive  atraoctb.  to  tba  meeting  of  our 
heavy  reaponsibllltlaa  wMtor  IKP  and  what- 
ever step-up  in  defanaa  or  war  production 
may  be  required. 

It  was  in  anticipation  of  the  domestic  and 
world  situation  now  before  us  that  the  CIO 
stated  last  January  that  ERP  and  an  In- 
tegrated antl-lnfiatlon.  full  production  pro- 
gram cooaprlaed  the  No.  1  leglalative  Job  be- 
fore the  Congreas. 

On  February  4.  the  day  S  2138  was  intro- 
duced by  Senators  Klberi  Thomas  and  Wag- 
ner. Emll  Rleve.  International  president  of 
the  Textile  Workers  Union— CIO.  testifying 
for  the  CIO  before  the  Senate  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee,  urged  such  a  program 
to  take  the  fever  of  Infiatlon  out  of  our  eco- 
nomic system.  He  endorsed  S  2126.  which 
was  designed  to  accomplish  this  purpose. 
As  to  wages.  Mr.  Rieve  stated  that  the  CIO 
would  seek  wage  increases  within  existing 
price  patterns. 

It  was  In  anticipation  of  today's  grim  sit- 
uation that,  testifying  t>efore  the  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  on  February  5, 
I  warned  against  the  creeping  Pearl  Hartwr 
of  economic  unpreparedness — unprepared- 
ness  to  meet  our  own  domestic  needs.  ERP 
needs,  and  whatever  other  needs  may  de- 
velop. 

To  date,  except  for  the  renewal  of  rent  eon- 
trol.  exactly  nothing  has  been  done  against 
Inflation. 

Nothing  whatever  haa  been  done  to  break 
production  twttlenecks  and  expand  produc- 
tion of  steel  and  other  vital  Items.  I  suggest 
that  now.  with  ERP  a  fact,  the  Congress  faoa 
up  to  its  responsibilities  and  buckle  down  to 
the  Job  of  getting  our  p.-oductive  plant  In 
good  worklrig  order  for  the  same  sort  of  all- 
out  production  Job  we  did  during  World 
War  TI.  That.  In  our  opinion,  will  do  more 
for  America  s  security.  wUl  do  more  to  win 
the  global  contest  between  freedom  and  to- 
talitarianism than  the  seemingly  easy  solu- 
tions of  UMT  and  selective  service. 

At  the  end  of  my  statement  I  will  offer  cer- 
tain proposals,  in  line  with  CIO  legislative 
policy  and  reconunendatlons.  for  stamping 
out  Inflation,  stabilizing  our  economy  and 
breaking  the  production  bottlenecks  that, 
unless  broken,  wilt  block  prosperity,  adequate 
XRP  aid.  and  defense  or  war  production. 
•  •  •  •  • 

As  an  altematlva  to  the  unproductive, 
wasteful,  and  weakening  UMT  proposals  I 
aoggast   the   following   immediate   steps   as 


needed  to  get  our  economy  and  our  pro- 
ductive machine  In  full  production  of  the 
materials  and  finished  products  thst  we  need, 
that  KRP  needs,  that  our  national  defense 
and  security  wUl  require.  These  steps,  to- 
gether with  a  military -defense  program 
based  on  voluntary  enlistments  and — when 
and  If  the  emergency  U  proved— by  selective 
service,  will  make  America  strong.  We  will 
b^  strong  t)oth  In  the  production  of  con- 
structive munitions  of  peace  and  the  de- 
structive munitions  of  war.  The  more  ofx 
peaceful  munitions  we  can  pro^ce  and  dis- 
tribute to  the  areas  of  greatest  need,  and 
the  quicker  we  do  so.  the  less  will  be  the 
danger  of  resort  to  war.  This  Is  true  econ- 
omy of  our  funds,  our  msterlals.  and.  most 
Important,  the  llvee  of  our  young  men. 

First.  Get  the  fever  of  inflation  out  of  our 
economic  sysum  by  a  price  freeze  and  price 
control,  rstloning,  effective  rent  control,  pri- 
orities and  allocations  of  acsrce  materials, 
tighter  controls  of  bank  credit  for  commer- 
cial, agricultural,  and  real-eel  ate  loans.  In- 
stallment buying,  h.gh  margins  for  com- 
modity exchangee,  restriction  of  00-percent 
loans  on  construction  to  low-cost  homes  and 
low-rent  apartments,  with  mors  limited  loans 
for  other  residential  eonstructlon; 

Kestore  excasa-proflta  tsx;  exempt  inoomaa 
balow  CA.OOO  and  maintain  ratee  on  inoo— aa 
above  that  figure,  make  Joint  returns  oym* 
datory  m  all  Sutaa.  tbaraby  aqualiaing  tasaa 
In  aoaMMMlty-property  and  otber  ttstes:  a 
recapture  tax  on  tpaeulstlve  profits,  Incltid- 
tng  inventory  gains  of  btislness. 

These  are  the  principal  teatures  of  the  CIO 
legislative  program  against  inflation,  which 
CIO  Vice  President  Kmll  Rieve  recommended 
to  the  Senate  Banking  and  Currency  Com- 
mittee on  February  4.  Except  for  rent  con- 
trol, nothing  has  been  done. 

Second  Break  the  production  bottlenecks 
by- 
Expanding  steel  capacity  and  production 
by  eight  to  ten  million  tons  over  the  Janu- 
ary 1.  1947.  level:  bringing  back  into  produc- 
tion marginal  plants,  mines,  and  other  pro- 
ductive facilities  on  a  subsidy  basis,  assisting 
private  operators  to  expand  operations,  and 
to  extent  necessary,  building  supplemental 
Government-owned  capacity  to  meet  cur- 
rent domestic.  KRP.  and  sutMequent  normal 
needs  of  k  full-employment  economy. 

Expanding  oU  production  and  distribution, 
as  with  steel,  by  financing,  priorities,  alloca- 
tions of  materials,  machinery,  pipe,  etc., 
meantime  using  rationing  and  price  control 
to  conserve  supplies  for  most  needed  usee. 

Expanding  power  production  by  speed-up 
of  vraterpower  development,  steam  plants, 
and  breaking  a  bottleneck  within  a  bottle- 
neck by — 

Expanding  production  of  turbines,  gener- 
ators, dynamos,  etc 

Expanding  coal  production  by  priorities 
and  allocations  for  coal  cars,  mining  machin- 
ery, etc. 

Expanding  building  material  production 
and  mass  fabrication  of  housing  units. 

Expanding    railway    facilities,    particularly 
freight,  coal,  tank,  and  paaaenger  cars  and 
locomotives,  by  allocations  and.  as  necessary, 
financing. 
Expanding  food  production  by — 

(a)  Extending  selective  price  supports  to 
get  kinds  and  quantities  needed. 

(b)  Giving  capital  aid  and  management 
assistance  to  small  farmers  and  veterans  with 
farm  experience  seeking  to  establish  them- 
selves as  operators  of  family-type  farms,  as 
was  done  by  Farm  Security  Administration 
In  early  days  of  World  War  II  with  most  suc- 
cessful results. 

(C)  Extending  wage-hour,  social  sectulty. 
collective  bargaining,  health  Insurance,  and 
otber  rights  to  h:red  farm  labor.  Instead  of 
Importing  aliens. 

(d)  Reviving  former  Farm  Security  Ad- 
ministration migrant  farm-labor  programs. 
Including  campe.  health  services,  recruiting, 
transportation,  and  placement,  these  services 
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to  be  located  within  the  United  SUtes  De- 
partment of  Labor  Instead  of  the  producer- 
dominated  Department  of  Agrlcultxire. 

When  I  made  similar  proposals  In  testify- 
ing on  the  ERP  bill,  suggestions  for  expand- 
ing food  production  were  Interpreted  as  Im- 
plying that  farmers  had  held  down  produc- 
tion for  profit.  This  Is  not  so.  My  sugges- 
tions are  aimed  at  providing  aid  to  fam^ers 
for  further  expansion  of  food  production  to 
meet  the  dire  needs  that,  according  to  FAO, 
may  be  expected  to  continue  for  at  least  the 
next  4  years. 

We  are  suffering  from,  and  our  national 
security  Is  todsy  put  In  dsnger  by,  a  master 
pattern  of  privately  planned  scarclty-for- 
proflt  and  defeat  of  the  full-employment 
principle  to  whlcb  the  Congress  has  lub- 
tcrlbed  and  which  both  political  parties  are 
certain  to  endorse  In  the  1948  campaign. 

•  •  •  •  • 

CIO  President  Murray's  testimony  on  ERP 
expressed  the  CIO  contention  thst  steel-pro- 
duction capacity  can  and  should  be  expanded 
by  from  eight  to  ten  million  tons,  starting 
now,  and  that  full  use  of  existing  plants 
can  get  us  five  to  sli  million  more  tons. 

The  federal  Oovtrnment  should  launch  a 
domestic  pesce-MTBp  rsmpaign  comparable 
to  tba  war-scrap  rsmpaign.  Iffactlvt  steps 
atevM  be  taken  to  insurs  ths  eollaetton  and 
fMpmant  of  scrap  from  overseas  where  mll- 
llona  of  tons  of  scrap  Is  scattered  as  the  re- 
sult of  wsr, 

Privste  enterprise  should  be  urged  to  ex- 
Mmd  production  to  break  the  steel  and  other 
Mfellanecks  I  hsve  mentioned. 

To  the  extent  that  private  enterprise  can't 
or  won't  break  these  bottlenecks  and  step  up 
production  to  meet  domestic  and  ERP  needs, 
the  American  people,  acting  through  their 
democratically  elected  Federal  Government, 
should  close  the  gap,  building  and  operating 
whatever  facilities  are  neceasary  to  get  what 
It  takes  to  maintain  economic  stability  with- 
in the  U.  S.  A.  and  freedom  In  the  world. 
Let  us  never  forget  that  a  public  corpora- 
tion, TVA.  supplied  the  margin  of  power 
that,  together  with  public  [wwer  generated 
In  the  Northwest,  released  atomic  energy. 

•  •  •  •  • 

We  appeal  to  the  Congress  to  put  first 
things  first;  to  get  our  economic  and  produc- 
tive plant  In  order  for  contlnuln^ull  pro- 
duction. That,  m  our  view,  Is  thA strongest 
and  surest  armament  for  peace.  It  is  not 
exclusive  of  strong  military  defenses.  But 
military  defense  without  Industrial  produc- 
tion Is  no  defense. 

With  all-out  utilization  of  human  and  ma- 
terial resources  under  fair  conditions,  the 
resulting  full  production  and  distribution 
will  lessen  the  likelihood  of  war,  increase  the 
prospect  for  surviving  such  a  catastrophe, 
and.  most  important,  strengthen  the  possi- 
bility that  a  peace  among  free  men  may  be 
firmly  established  without  a  descent  to  the 
atonUc,  bacterial,  supersonic  hell  of  another 
war. 

In  conclusion,  I  present  a  request  that  a 
report  be  made  to  the  American  people  on 
8-month-old  charges  of  Improper  lobbying 
activities  made  against  the  Army  by  a  sub- 
committee of  the  House  Committee  on  Ex- 
penditures In  Executive  Departments.  In 
making  this  request,  I  want  to  say  that  we 
who  oppose  UMT  do  not  Impugn  the  sin- 
cerity and  integrity  of  all  those  who  advocate 
It  as  necessary  to  our  national  security.  We 
resent  blanket  charges  Impugning  the  mo- 
tives and  sincerity  of  all  who  oppose  UMT. 
I  recognize  that  some  who  are  opposed  to 
UMT  may  be  more  sensitive  to  the  momen- 
tary foreign  policy  of  another  power  than 
to  our  own  Government,  but  their  motives, 
that  policy,  and  the  Judgment  of  both  that 
foreign  power  and  its  collaborators  can  be 
wrong.  TTiey  have  often  t)een  wrong  before. 
They  are,  in  my  opinion,  wrong  now.  Com- 
munist totalitarianism  Is  not  winning  In  the 
long  run  in  the  countries  that  have  come 


under  its  domination.  I  believe  most  pro- 
foundly that  a  combination  of  adequate 
military  strength  and  the  sort  of  interna- 
tional aid  and  democratic  cooperation  we 
have  begun  with  ERP  comprise  the  winning 
combination  and  the  only  combination  that 
can  win  against  totalitarianism,  either  Com- 
munist or  Fascist. 

I  appeal  to  this  committee  not  to  link  or 
lump  Commiuist  opposition  to  UMT  and  the 
militarization  of  America  that  It  would  bring 
about  with  the  opposition  to  UMT  that  Is 
held  and  expressed  by  antl-Communlsts  who 
have  more  experience  In  fighting  and  beat- 
ing communism  than  the  big  brass  of  the 
armed  services. 

Democracy  Is  going  to  beat  communism  if 
it  "gets  there  fustcst  with  the  mostest"  food, 
fuel,  shslter,  fertilizer,  fsrm  machinery,  in- 
diutrtal  machinery,  technological  know-how, 
and  the  credit  neceasary  to  get  a  healthy 
economy  going.  Communism  Is  going  to 
best  demccracy  If  democracy  continues  to 
try  to  fight  thU  war  of  ideas  with  lU  right 
hand  tied  behind  lu  l>ack  so  that  It  cannot 
produce  and  distribute  and  consume  the 
potential  abundance  of  this  earth. 


What'i  a  Libcrii? 


EXTENSION  OP  RES^ARKB 

OF 

HON.  EARL  C.  MICHENER 

or    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  ROUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  14.  1948 

Mr.  MICHENER.  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
hear  much  these  days  about  stand-pat- 
ters, conservatives,  progressives,  liberals, 
and  radicals.  The  Adrian  'Mich.)  Daily 
Telegram  carries  an  editorial  which  is 
most  apropos,  and  pursuant  to  permis- 
sion given  to  me  I  include  that  editorial 
in  these  remarks.     It  is  as  follows: 

WHAT'S  A  LIBERAL 

Just  about  every  candidate  for  the  Presl- 
centlal  nomination  of  cither  party  professes 
to  be  a  liberal.  A  few  years  ago  when  ani- 
mosity to  the  New  Deal  began  mounting 
many  political  leaders,  and  especially  Repub- 
lican leaders,  began  calling  themselves  con- 
servatives. But  not  so  today.  Almost  no- 
body is  an  out-and-out  conservative. 

Stassen  says  he  is  a  dyed-in-tbe-wcol 
liberal.  Dewey  says  he's  Just  as  liberal  as 
Stassen  and  maybe  more  so.  So  also  with 
Taft.  Vandenberg  is  regarded  by  his  fol- 
lowers as  an  outstanding  liberal  in  foreign 
affairs.  And  the  admirers  of  Eisenhower  jvist 
know  he  would  be  a  liberal  President. 

President  Truman  is  describing  himself 
as  a  liberal,  even  one  having  traces  of  New 
Deal  liberalism.  Of  course  the  New  Deal 
Democrats  who  had  hoped  Justice  Douglas 
would  be  their  party's  choice  look  on  him 
as  a  real  litteral.  Various  adjectives  have 
been  applied  to  Henry  Wallace,  but  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  he  considers  himself 
a  liberal. 

But  Just  what  is  a  liberal  in  American 
politics  in  1948?  That's  a  tough  question. 
The  answer  would  be  as  varied  as  the 
personalities  of  the  leading  aspirants  for 
the  nomination.  The  dictionaries  are  not 
much  help.  They  define  a  liberal  as  a 
person  Independent  in  thought,  as  not 
bound  by  orthodox  tenets  or  established 
forms  in  political  philosophy,  ir  is  a  pop- 
ular belief  that  a  liberal  Is  eager  for 
change  and  impatient  with  the  past.  A 
conservative  respects  the  past,  adheres  to 
existing  Institutions,  and  is  not  extreme 
but  moderate  m  his  views.  But  often  a 
break  with  the  past  is  reactionary  and  a 
rettirn  to  the  past  might  be  a  liberal  move. 


If  the  above  is  confusing  It  is  sympto- 
matic of  the  difficulty  in  defining  the  word 
"liberal"  In  American  politics  today.  The 
candidates  are  Impelled  to  profess  liberal- 
ism for  fear  of  being  dubbed  conservative. 
Nobody  wants  to  be  known  as  a  conserva- 
tive. Even  Speaker  Joe  Mastim  Is  not  dead 
set  against  liljeralism. 

The  difficulty  In  distinguishing  between 
liberalism  and  conservatism  goes  beyond 
the  differing  personalities  of  candidates. 
It  goes  back  to  the  two  major  political 
parties.  They  had  pretty  well  lost  all  fa- 
miliar party  marks  before  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt  was  first  elected  In  1033.  Then 
came  the  laundering  that  faded  the  colors 
of  the  party  fatirlcs. 

The  American  people  will  cast  ballots  In- 
dicating party  preferences  this  year.  But 
unless  party  platforms  are  much  more  spe- 
cific snd  [M-eclse  then  ttiey  customarily  are, 
and  the  people  twlleve  thoee  platforms  will 
be  followed  closely,  their  choice  win  be  for 
the  man  more  then  for  the  patty  whose  latiel 
he  bears. 

Mr.  Speaker,  yeara  f»Ro  Prealdent  The- 
odore Rooaevelt  aald  the  Comrreaa  wu 
compoied  of  three  xroupa;  conaervatlvea, 
ratftoala.  and  progresNivea, 

He  defined  »  conaervatlve  m  one  ao 
wedded  to  the  p««t  that  he  need*  «  aelf- 
itAiter;  i  radical  ab  one  ao  anxloua  to 
Ko  aomewhere  that  he  pays  little  atten- 
tion to  direction,  and  needs  a  aelf- 
atopper;  and  In  between  waa  the  progrea- 
slve  who  thought  In  prospect,  giving  due 
consideration  to  the  experience  of  the 
past,  appreciating  that  the  world  is  not 
static.  Those  definitions  can  be  aptly 
applied  to  the  present-day  Congress. 

Possibly  there  are  some  stand -patters. 
There  are  some  conservatives,  some  pro- 
gressives, some  radicals,  and  therefore 
the  above  editorial  on  a  liberal  is  inter- 
esting. 


The  Late  Hooorabie  Lewis  B. 
Schwellenbach 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  J.  ROONEY 

OF  KKW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  15.  1948 

Mr.  ROONEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  was 
greatly  shocked  by  the  death  last  week 
of  Secretary  of  Labor  Lewis  B.  Schwel- 
lenbach and  it  is  with  very  deep  emotion 
and  a  feeling  of  genuine  sorrow  that  I 
raise  my  voice  in  brief,  but  nonetheless 
sincere,  tribute  to  the  life  and  character 
and  public  service  of  such  a  distinguished 
gentleman. 

I  had  the  privilege  of  knowing  Judge 
Schwellenbach  quite  well  and  came  into 
contact  with  him  on  a  number  of  occa- 
sions in  connection  with  my  duties  as 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  Labor 
Department-Federal  Security  Agency 
Subcommittee  of  the  House  Appropria- 
tions Committee.  As  SeCTetary  of  Labor 
he  appeared  before  our  committee  in  be- 
half of  tlie  appropriations  requested  for 
the  operations  of  that  great  department. 
Immediately  upon  meeting  him  for  the 
first  time  I  was  convinced  that  he  was 
a  man  of  devoted  patriotism  to  this 
great  country  of  ours  and  of  sincere 
allegiance  to  the  people  whom  he  was 
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privileged  to  serve.  His  pMslng  U  an 
irreparable  lost  as  he  gave  his  all  to 
achieve  a  more  harmonious  relationship 
tMtwem  th«  conflicting  forces  of  our 


Jucke  SchwiMgBfetch  was  a  member 
of  tht  I  Cabinet  for  nearly  3  years  after 
•ervk  I  as  a  Democratic  Senator  from 
Wash  ngton  and  as  a  Federal  judsc  In 
that    State.    He  gave  up  this   lifftlme 
place  as  a  member  of  the  Federal  judl> 
clary  at  the  request  of  his  close  friend 
Presk  ent    Truman    and    accepted    the 
Cabin  ;t  post  at  a  time  when  the  admlnls- 
trativ ;  burdens  were  enought  to  destroy 
anybody's  health.    Our  Nation  and  the 
flBtire  world  were  just  entering  the  many 
poBtwJir  readjustments.    He  worked  end- 
less hours  to  help  solve  many  difficult 
and  c  )mplex  problems  and  strove  coura- 
geous y  to  bring  about  better  relations  be- 
tween management  and  labor.   Through- 
out lis  public  career  he  espoused  the 
cause  of  the  men  and  women  who  had 
to  eai  n  a  livelihood  by  the  sweat  of  their 
brow;.     He  wa.s  a  great  advocate  of  so- 
cial-jjstice  legislation   and  strenuously 
fougtt  against  all  antilabor  legislation, 
including  the  vicious  Taft-Hartley  bill. 

lam  sure  that  I  speak  not  only  for 
myse  f  but  for  many  colleagues  in  this 
Hous  !  and  his  host  of  friends  when  I  say 
that .  udge  Schwellenbachs  kindness,  his 
memory,  will  linger  in  our  hearts  for- 
ever. It  is  my  fervent  hope  that  his  good 
famils'  will  be  consoled  by  the  fact  that 


his  li 


extend  to  them,  and  especially  to  his 


faith 


ul  and  loving  wife,  and  mother,  my 


since  e  and  deepest  sympathy. 


Jhi 


e  was  well  and  faithfully  spent.     I 


Ominoos  Atom — Politics  and  the 
Atom 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  BRIEN  McMAHON 

or   CONNECTICUT 

IN  T^E  3ENATK  OF  THK  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  June  15.  1948 

Mr  McMAHON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unan  mous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Ricord  an  editorial 
entitled  "The  Ominous  Atom,"  published 
in  tht  Hartford  (Conn.)  Daily  Courant. 
of  Frjday.  June  11.  1948.  and  an  editorial 
entitled  "Politics  and  the  Atom."  pub- 
lished in  the  New  York  Times  of  June 
14.  1948. 

Thtre  being  no  objection,  the  editorials 
were  braered  to  l>e  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  foJlows: 

IFroni  the  Hartford  (Conn  )   DaUy  Courant 
ot  June  11.  1948) 

THX  OMrNOUS  ATOM 

While  the  atom  Is  not  much  In  the  head- 
lines these  days,  time  ticks  on.  Maneuvers 
are  Dicing  place  under  the  surface  of  both 
Inter^tlonal  and  domestic  control.  Today 
control  Is  to  come  before  the 
Council  at  Lake  Success.  In  the 
of  a  report  making  the  East-West 
official  and  ending  negotiations 
the  Gsneral  Assembly  decides  the  Im- 
can  be  broken.  Meanwhile  the  do- 
at  the  domestic  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mlislMa  are  laiQ^ly  concealed  behind  a  cur- 
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tain  of  secrecy.  But  the  mUlUry  authorl- 
tlee,  who  are  anxious  to  get  their  hands  on 
the  AEC.  are  btisy  once  more.  Neither  nc- 
tlvltjr  is  Ukely  to  teeeen  the  gloom  that  tur* 
rouiids  ttkls  oounous  force. 

Tbe  dotDMtle  Issue  is  the  more  likely  of 
the  two  to  strike  sparks.  Our  military  bu> 
thorlttes,  and  the  commercial  croups  who 
look  to  Umos.  have  never  been  satUAad  Sia— 
It  was  deeklcd  a  years  ago  to  put  the  atom 
in  cIvUlan  hands.  There  Is  more  to  thu 
than  the  renomlnatlon  of  Mr.  Ltllentbal 
and  his  fellow  AEC  ct  mmlssloners.  who  seem 
cisitnert  to  coast  alang  on  interim  appoint* 
■MSits  untu  after  tke  elaetlon.  current  ae- 
tlvlty  revolves  about  a  pleu  that  the  stock 
pile  of  atomic  bombs  themselves  should  be 
given  to  the  armed  services.  WhUe  there  are 
arguments  against  this,  by  and  large  It  makes 
sense.  This,  however,  is  only  a  first  step  In 
the  drive  to  put  the  atomic  program  In  mili- 
tary bands.  And  a  change  of  this  signifi- 
cance is  something  else  again. 

Nevertheless  the  dark  outlook  for  Interna- 
tional control,  caused  only  by  Russia's  re- 
fusal to  accept  the  Baruch  plan,  will  be  used 
to  reinforce  the  mUitary  argument.  It  will 
be  said  that  because  there  is  to  be  no  inter- 
national control  now.  we  must  concentrata 
on  tlie  bomb,  and  the  bomb  is  purely  a 
weapon.  Regrettably  true  though  this  Is,  the 
fact  remains  that  this  basic  force  of  the  uni- 
verse Itself  is  too  powerful  to  be  entrusted 
to  any  control  other  than  civilian  trustee- 
ship en  behalf  of  all  the  people.  The  restive 
discouragement  of  our  scientists  even  now 
is  only  one  Indication  of  the  danger.  Mean- 
while, the  fact  remains  that  the  world  is  in 
an  atomic  arns  race.  Unless  checked,  that 
can  end  only  In  atomic  war. 

I  Prom  the  IJew  York  (N.  T.)  Times  of  June 
15.    19481 

POLITICS     AND     THX     ATOM 

There  seems  to  be  a  general  tendency  In 
this  country  at  present  to  shrink  from  the 
full  Implications  of  atomic  energy  and  at 
the  same  time  to  show  continued  curiosity 
concerning  any  scraps  of  dramtic  informa- 
tion in  this  field  that  may  be  permitted  to 
leak  out.  Yesterday.  Chairman  David  E. 
Lllienthal  told  the  graduatinc^  class  of  the 
University  of  Virginia — and.  of  course,  all 
the  rest  of  us — that  there  is  a  •"probability 
that  In  your  lifetime  there  will  be  created 
new  sources  of  energy  that  may  shapa  the 
future  of  the  undeveloped  continents  of  the 
world."  This  is  thrilling.  It  may  even 
thrill  the  Republican  Senators  who  are  re- 
sisting President  Truman's  proposal  to  re- 
app>olnt  Mr.  Lllienthal  for  5  years  and  hts 
associates  for  the  staggered  terms  provided 
by  law.  Senator  Tait  and  bis  friends  now 
lean  to  a  plan  to  avoid  the  nomination  and 
ratification  problem  by  extending  all  five 
terms  to  June  30.  1950.  But  these  Repub- 
licans, thrill  or  no  thrill,  are  playing  pol- 
itics. They  anticipate  a  Republican  victory 
this  fall  and  it  seems  certain  that  they  In- 
tend to  make  partisan  appointments  in  1950. 
They  could  not  do  this  If  they  realized  all 
that  atomic  energy  means  and  can  mean. 

Mr.  LUlenthal  yesterday  was  not  thinking 
In  partisan  terms.  He  had  a  plan  reminis- 
cent of  something  that  William  James  said 
long  ago — that  every  educated  and  qualified 
citizen  give  at  least  a  part  of  his  life  to  the 
public  service.  He  sees  the  need  for  such 
unselfish  service  because  he  believes  that  we 
face  "a  decade,  more  probably  a  generation. 
of  continued  tension."  which  will  call  not 
only  "for  steadfastness  and  faith,  but  for 
great  skills  in  self-government,  great  Judg- 
ment and  open-mindedness  in  the  develop- 
ment of  public  policies,  and  creatlveness  in 
all  the  arts  of  government  "  He  proposed  to 
substitute  for  the  motto  "Take  care  of  Num- 
ber One"  a  higher  ideal— "Be  an  active,  liv- 
ing part  of  your  time  " 

At  commencement  time  we  expect  an  ex- 
pression  of   high   Ideals,   not  always   to   be 


taken  too  literally.  But  Mr.  LUlenthal  U  • 
literal  man.  He  served  hu  countrymen  as 
chairman  of  TVA  and  be  and  bU  colleagues 
are  serving  It  now,  under  great  difficulties, 
through  the  Atomic  Energy  CnmmUelon. 
Ws  don't  believe  any  (air-minded  Amertean 
can  read  ywterdays  speech  and  not  daploro 
tbe  speetaeto  the  Senau  policy  makars  pre- 
atat  when  tbey  play  paaaut  politics  with  the 
Nation's  greatset  opportunity  and  muet 
danger. 


The  Palestine  Sitaation 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  LEO  ISACSON 

or  Nxw  Toax 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  IS.  1948 

Mr.  ISACSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  role 
played  by  our  Government  in  bringing 
atwut  the  present  situation  In  Palestine 
is  a  role  unworthy  of  our  traditions  and 
incalculably  damaging  not  only  to  the 
besieged  people  of  Israel  but  also  to  the 
Integrity  of  our  Nation  in  international 
affairs. 

Yet,  Mr.  Speaker,  this  damage  can  still 
be  undone.  The  people  of  Israel,  the 
world's  newest  democracy,  warrant  and 
deserve  and  should  be  accorded  the 
fullest  possible  support  of  the  United 
States,  the  pioneer  among  modern 
democracies. 

We  should  exemplify  this  support  in 
our  direcu  dealings  with  Israel,  nation 
to  nation;  in  our  policies  and  positions 
in  the  United  Nations  regarding  the 
Middle  East  and  those  nations  which  now 
combine  to  set  at  naught  the  United 
Nations  decisions  regarding  establish- 
ment of  the  Jewish  national  homeland 
In  Palestine  by  partition ;  and  by  turning 
our  attention  at  once  to  enforcing  appro- 
priate discipline  on  those  in  our  Gov- 
ernment who  for  one  reason  or  another 
have  acted  to  frustrate  the  United  Na- 
tions decisions  regarding  Palestine  of 
which  our  own  Nation  was  the  principal 
proponent. 

The  Lawyers  Committee  for  Justice  in 
Palestine  has  addressed  a  communica- 
tion to  President  Truman.  Secretary  of 
State  Marshall,  and  to  congressional 
leaders  in  both  Houses,  setting  forth  a 
program  for  speedy  solution  of  the  Pales- 
tine pioblem  in  the  true  spirit  of  the 
United  Nations  decisions;  with  full  re- 
gard for  the  welfare  of  the  new  state  of 
Israel;  and  with  the  conviction  that  our 
Nation's  integilty  in  international  af- 
fairs must  be  retrieved  by  positive  affir- 
mation of  our  original  ix)sition  on  the 
United  Nations  partition  decision  and 
the  undertaking  of  appropriate  steps  to 
discountenance  those  persons  and  na- 
tions which  have  worked  and  are  work- 
ing to  frustrate  and  sabotage  the  United 
Nations  decisions. 

The  Lawyers  Committee  for  Justice 
in  Palestine  has  as  its  national  chair- 
man Mr.  Hartley  Crum.  lawyer,  pub- 
lisher, and  one  of  our  Nation's  most  au- 
thoritative citizens  with  respect  to  Pales- 
tine. The  chairman  of  the  New  York 
City  committee,  of  which  I  am  a  mem- 
ber,   is   Mr.    Paul   O  D»yer.    prominent 
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lawyer   and   brother  of   the   mayor   of 
our  city. 

Mr.  SpaAkM*.  tmder  unanlmoiu  con- 
Mot  to  extctid  my  remarks  in  the  Ap- 
pandlx  of  the  Ricord.  I  include  thr-  text 
of  the  communication  addressed  to  the 
heads  of  our  Government  by  the  Lawyers 
Committee  for  Justice  in  Palestine; 

juwB  10,  IMS. 
■on.  Kamiv  S.  Tuvumm. 
■on   OtosoB  C.  Mabsmau.. 
■on.  JoarPH  Mastin 
■on   AaTiio  VAMUKNaBia. 

■Oa     WaBBEM    AUSTIN. 

■on   Chablb  Baton 

Mt  Dbab  bn:  The  resolution  of  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  of  th2  Uiiltecl  Nations  on  No- 
vember 29.  1047.  for  parUUon  with  economic 
union  for  Palestine  was  supjjorted  by  the 
United  States  because  It  provided  the  most 
equitable  solution  for  Palestine  in  view  of 
the  sharp  tension  between  the  Jewish  people 
and  the  Arab  {peoples  living  there,  created 
In  no  small  measure  by  Britain  as  mandatory. 

That  esolutlon  is  still  valid.  It  Is  still  the 
only  practicable  compromise  solution  bring- 
ing a  measure  of  justice  '  o  all  the  inhabitants 
of  Palestine.  Its  fulfillment  Insofar  as  the 
Jewish  people  are  concerned,  was  advanced  by 
the  establishment  on  May  15,  1948,  of  the 
Jew'sh  state  provide  :  for  therein.  The  Arab 
state,  giving  Palestinian  Arabs  equal  inde- 
pendence, as  well  as  the  international  regime 
for  Jcrxjsalem,  are  yet  to  be  established. 
They  await  the  withdrawal  from  Palestine  of 
foreign  Arab  armies  invading  the  country  to 
divide  It  amongst  themselves. 

The  actions  of  Arab  states  have  violated 
the  resolution  and  the  United  Nations  Char- 
ter itself. 

Our  Government  must  shoulder  much  of 
the  respon&lbUity  for  the  present  state  of 
events  in  Palestine  because  of  its  failure  In 
the  period  between  February  18,  1948.  and 
May  15.  1948,  to  take  the  necessary  steps  to 
Implement  the  resolution,  and  especially  be- 
cause of  our  imposition  of  an  arms  embargo 
on  December  7,  1947. 

Britain  also,  by  its  obstructionist  tactics 
toward  and  refusal  to  cooperate  with  the 
United  Nations  Commission,  by  arming  and 
training  Arab  troops,  by  violating  Its  pledges 
to  withdraw  the  Arab  Legion  by  May  15.  1948. 
and  by  opposing  the  cease-fire  proposal  of 
May  34.  1948.  stands  condemned  as  tbe  chief 
instigator  of  the  breach  of  peace  that  has 
occurred  In  Palestine.  Britain's  efforts  to 
Justify  the  Invasion  by  Transjordan  are  par- 
ticularly shocking.  When  United  States 
Delegate  Herschel  Johnson,  in  August  1947  In 
connection  with  Greece,  defined  a  threat  to 
the  peace  as  "giving  support  to  armed  bands 
•  •  •"  and — going  into  the  territory  of 
another  state."  (UN  Weekly  Bulletin,  August 
6.  1947.)  Britain  gave  full  approval  and 
support  to  t^«!  definition.  Yet  Bevln.  when 
asked  If  he  considered  Transjordan's  par- 
ticipation in  the  Palestine  fighting  an  act 
of  aggression,  cjmically  replied  "Certainly 
not.  She  has  been  Invited  to  go  into  the  ter- 
ritory by  her  fellow  Arabs."  (New  York  Poet. 
June  2,   1948  ) 

Even  Trygve  Lie,  secretary  general  of  the 
United  Nations,  found  It  necessary  to  warn 
Bevln  that  Britain's  policy  toward  Palestine 
might  destroy  the  United  Nations,  and  that 
in  his  opinion,  Britain  could  do  much  to  end 
the  war  In  the  Holy  Land. 

The  State  of  Israel,  recognized  now  by  10 
nations.  Is  a  fact.  Its  continued  existence 
as  a  sovereign  and  independent  nation  must 
not  be  Interfered  with  or  infringed  upon. 

Support  for  Israel  strenthens  the  United 
Nations  and  restores  the  hope  of  the  world 
that  it  will  continue  to  be  a  world  force  for 
peace  and  Justice,  whose  decisions  cannot  be 
•et  aside  b:  aggression. 


Arab  rejection  of  the  cease-fire  order  of 
May  24,  104S,  brought  further  appeasement 
of  aggreaslon  In  th-;  form  of  Britain's  true* 
proposal  nf  May  29.  1948,  instfrad  of  puni- 
tive action  by  tbe  Security  Council.  This 
truce  proposal  was  but  one  further  step  by 
Britain  in  Its  support  of  Arab  aggression 
against  Israel  and  Arab  violation  of  the 
UnlUd  Nations  Char  er  Small  wonder  then, 
ss  reported  In  tht  Hew  Yiirk  Times,  that  the 
Arab  ststes  were  delighted  by  the  proposal 
{Uuy  98,  1848). 

We  set  forth  without  comment  the  fol. 
lowing  from  the  New  Tork  Times:  "Com- 
plete silence  on  Israel's  acceptance  of  the 
truce  proposal  was  maintained  by  the  United 
States  delegation  whose  lack  of  expressed 
opposition  to  the  British  'cease  fire'  reso- 
lution was  one  of  the  key  factors  in  the  ap- 
proval of  It  by  the  Security  Council  last 
Saturday"  (June  2,  1948). 

The  British  truce  proposal,  althotigh 
adopted  by  the  Council  in  a  modified  form 
on  May  29,  1948  and  accepted  by  Israel  on 
June  1,  1948.  must  be  condemned.  It  treats 
equally  Arab  aggressors  and  Israeli  defend- 
ers. It  permits  Arab  aggressors  to  maintain 
military  positions  achieved  as  a  direct  result 
of  their  aggression,  yet  It  limits  Israel  in  its 
efforts  to  secure  the  arms  needed  to  repel 
these  aggressive  acts.  The  truce  freezes  the 
initial  advantage  in  military  equipment  en- 
Joyed  by  the  Arabs,  created  In  great  part 
by  our  own  arms  embargo  and  the  constant 
flow  of  arms  to  the  Arabs  from  Britain. 

In  the  very  act  of  acecptance  of  the  truce 
proposal,  the  Arab  states  committed  a  fur- 
ther threat  to  the  peace  by  coupling  their 
acceptance  with  a  specific  reftisal  to  respect 
the  independence  and  integrity  of  Israel. 
For  they  opealy  declared  that  at  the  end 
of  the  truce  period  aggression  will  com- 
mence again  and  that  tbe  peace  will  be 
ended  unless  Israel's  independence  Is  ter- 
minated. "We  will  never  under  any  cir- 
cumstances accept  a  Jewish  state,"  declared 
Abdullah  on  June  2.  1948.  The  King  of 
Egypt  made  a  similar  statement,  while 
Jemal  El  Husselnl,  cousin  of  the  Mufti  and 
Vice  Chairman  of  the  Arab  Higher  Commit- 
tee stated  bluntly  at  Lake  Success  that  the 
truce  would  "only  delay  matters  one  month" 
unless  Israel  agreed  to  dissolve.  "We  will 
fight  against  the  existence  of  the  Jewish 
state  and  we  will  not  waiver  in  this  fight," 
he  declared.  (New  York  Post,  June  2,  1948.) 
The  Security  Council  mvist,  therefore,  take 
Immediate  steps  to  determine  the  specific 
nonmllitary  sanctions  imder  the  charter  It 
will  Invoke  against  the  Arabs  if  they  break 
the  truce  or  resort  to  warlike  measures  again 
at  the  expiration  of  the  truce.  The  council 
must  caU  upon  all  member  nations  to  adhere 
to  these  measures.  The  council  wUl  thus 
be  ready  to  act  at  once.  Failure  to  do  this 
now  opens  the  door  to  more  delay  and  more 
encouragement  to  aggressors.  'These  non- 
military  sanctions  provided  for  In  article  41 
of  the  charter.  Include  complete  or  partial 
interruption  of  economic  relations  and  of 
railroad,  sea,  air,  coastal,  telegraphic,  ra- 
dio, or  other  means  of  communication,  and 
the  severance  of  diplomatic^  relations. 

That  Transjordan  Is  not  a  member  of  the 
United  Nations  organization  does  not  free 
it  from  the  consequences  of  its  acts,  nor 
exempt  it  from  Security  Council  action. 
Article  2,  paragraph  6  of  the  charter  pro- 
vides that  the  organization  shall  ensnire 
that  states  which  are  not  member  states  of 
the  United  Nations  act  In  accordance  with 
these  principles  bo  far  as  may  be  necessary 
for  the  malntalnance  of  the  peace  and  se- 
curity. Ambassador  Austin  took  the  same 
position  In  June  1947,  In  connection  with  the 
Bftifcyn  reports:  The  council  must  treat  alike 
all  states  using  force  against  the  territorial 
Integrity  of  another— whether  they  are  mem- 
bers of  the  United  Nations  or  not." 

We  must  be  alert  that  the  truce  is  not  \ised 
in  an  attempt  again  to  weaken  or  abandon 


tbe  partition  resoltitlon,  or  to  substltuM  (or 
It  any  trusteeehlp.  federal  lea  tlon  or  oan« 
tonlaatton  prnpoaal  that  would  dettroy  the 
estaunoe  of  Israel  as  an  independent  state. 

The  record  of  the  United  SUtes  of  Pale- 
stine Is  g'xHl  iri  word*,  but  not  in  needs: 

Arms  are  still  beini  withheld  from  lara^. 

No  effecUvs  measures  ars  being  taken  to 
prevent  paaseufers  from  being  taken  off  and 
CBifoes  from  being  eonflscsud  frcrm  Amer* 
lean  ships. 

It  ta  time  for  us  to  act  as  wrll  as  to  speak 
In  suppcjrt  of  the  United  Nations  and  Israel. 
Therefore,  we  call  upon  our  President,  our 
Bute  Department,  our  Congress,  and  ova 
delegation  to  the  United  Nations  Immedi- 
ately to  do  the  following : 

(a)  Accord  de  jure  recognition  of  Israel, 
enter  Into  diplomatic  relations  with  it.  and 
extend  economic  assistance  to  it. 

(b)  Take  appropriate  action  against  L«b- 
anon  and  Kgypt  In  respect  to  their  acta 
against  American  ships,  cargoes,  and  pas- 
sengers in  violation  of  international  law. 

(c)  Discipline  those  offlcials  of  the  execu- 
tive departments  of  the  United  States  G.ov- 
ernment  who  have  endeavored  to  frustrate 
the  United  Nations  resolution  of  November 
29,  1947. 

(d)  That  Congress  immediately  investi- 
gate the  extent  to  which  American  funds 
have  facilitated  British  action  in  arming  and 
financing  Arab  aggressors,  and  take  measures 
to  prevent  any  further  economic  aid  from  the 
United  States  to  Britain  from  being  so  used. 

(e)  That  our  delegation  to  the  United  Na- 
tions move  In  the  Security  Council  the  Im- 
mediate adoption  of  nonmUltary  sanctions, 
to  be  applied  at  once  In  the  event  of  further 
aggression  against  Israel. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Lawttks  CoMMrrnx  fob 
Jcsncx  IN  Palestihb, 
Babtlet  Ckhm. 

Sational  Chttirrrmn. 
Patji,  ODwtbb, 

New  York  City  Chairman. 


The  Search  for  Security 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  M.  VORYS 

OF  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  14,  1948 

Mr.    VORYS.    Mr.    Speaker,    under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec-  , 
CRD.  I  Include  the  following  commence-^ 
ment  address  dehvered  by  me  entitled 
"The  Search  for  Security,"  at  Otterbein 
College.  Westerville.  Ohio,  June  7.  1948: 

Seniors  of  the  class  of  1948,  congratula- 
tions on  your  gradtiatlon.  To  be  asked  to 
speak  at  your  commencement,  closing  the 
one  hundred  and  first  year  of  Otterbein  Col- 
lege, is  a  great  honor,  and  a  responsibility 
which  I  deeply  appreciate. 

They  call  this  commencement.  The  gen- 
eral idea  is  that  you  have  finished  preparing 
for  life  and  are  now  commencing  your  life. 
This  Is  not  quite  true.  You  commenced  life 
long  ago;  in  fact,  you  are  nearly  one-third 
of  the  way  through  life  now.  You  have  not 
finished  your  education;  it  will  continue 
through  the  rest  of  your  life.  You  will  forget 
much  of  what  you  have  already  learned,  and 
much  of  it  wUl  become  outdated  by  new  dis- 
coveries of  truth,  but  if  you  have  truly 
learned  to  learn,  you  are  equipped  for  your 
life- long  education  and  you  are  needed  in  a 
troubled,  perplexed  world. 

I  know  that  it  Is  customary  on  such  occa- 
sions to  warn  you  that  you  are  going  out 
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equipped  only  with  high  tdeaU  and  academic 
Into  a  practical  world  of  reality.  I 
to  tell  you  that  you  are  going  out  Into 
practical  world  of  unreality;  a  world 
peace  and  prosperity,  with  peace 
enty  within  lU  reach,  but  consuming 
wleaUh  In  war*.  Other  generations  or 
might  say  on  commencement  day. 
out  into  the  world  and  learn  of  o\ir 
so  that  you  too  may  succeed."  To- 
elders  can  only  say  to  your  genera- 
We  have  failed;  come  and  help  us  or 
11  all  fall  together." 
whole  world  Is  searching  for  security, 
far  the  search  has  failed.  The  dread- 
p^lblUtles  of  atomic  warfare  are  well 
Icnowledge  of  the  ghastly  possibilities 
erlologlcal  warfare  Is  becoming  more 
The  experts  In  these  fields  tell 
us  thkt  these  man-made  disasters  will  come 
wlthqut  warning.  We  are  Just  beginning  to 
fully  the  persuasive,  coercive. 
dlsaboUcally  effective  methods  of  Inter- 
national communism  and  we  Itnow  that  this 
to  our  security  Is  now  at  work  here  and 
ov^r  the  world,  with  no  more  warning  than 
have.  Here  at  home,  each  one  feels 
If  in  the  clutch  of  economic  tides  and 
curre  its  beyond  his  control.  In  this  sltua* 
people  are  searching  for  security,  sclen- 
naterlallst  security,  and  up  to  date  the 
has  been  In  vain.  A  United  Nations 
was  cfeated  with  a  security  council  to  prevent 
troub  e  all  over  the  world;  Its  attempts  so  far 
eaulted  In  collective  military  insecurity, 
want  social  security  from  the  cradle  to 
gtave;  and  the  steps  taken  by  Britain  to- 
thls  goal  have  resulted  so  far  In  collec- 
s  xlal  and  economic  insecurity, 
tirplcai  American  reaction  to  all  this  Is. 
there  "ought  to  be  a  law;  Congress 
pass  a  lot  of  laws,  to  give  us  more 
secur^y  at  home  and  abroad."  Congress  has 
onsiderlng  bills  to  Increase  and  broad- 
social  security  here  at  home;  to  guaran- 
prlces;  to  &x  minimum  wages  and 
prices;  to  furnish  health,  housing, 
education  by  Federal  laws.  As  we  study 
plans  to  relieve  the  strain  on  each  of 
increasing  the  burden  on  all  of  us,  here 
ho|ne,  we  realize  that  threats  from  abroad 
coat  of  meeting  them,  are  Interfer- 
1th  our  own  social-security  program, 
ve  learned  that  peace  and  plenty  can- 
secure  here  if  there  Is  war  and  misery 
so  national  security  comes  ahead  of 
security.  We  find  ourselves,  unready 
ufewUilng.  In  a  position  of  world  leader- 
Qot  because  we  want  to  lead,  but  be- 
we  must,  to  protect  our  own  security, 
now  on  we  must  lead  or  die.  and  we 
to  lead. 

enacted    the    foreign    assistance 
spring,  providing  about  te.OOO.OOO.- 
economic   reconstruction  of   foreign 
tries,  under  many  restrictions,  with  an 
proviso  that  continuity  of  our  asslst- 
depends  upon  continuity  of  their  co- 
They  must  help  themselves  and 
)ther  and  help  us.    This  was  not  a  re- 
fer foreigners.    Under  It.  nothing  Is 
away.  free.     This  act  was  for  our  own 
,  to  preserve  and  strengthen  our  side 
of  war.  and  to  provide  good  busl- 
times  of  peace.    Our  aid  benefits  other 
but   the  main   purpose   is  to  help 
In  the  long  run.     We  know,  how- 
hat  this  act  alone  will  not  prevent  the 
from  overrunning  Europe  or  China. 
f  decide  to  move  before  recovery  gets 
way.    ECA  alone  will  not  guarantee  our 
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policing  the  world.     Military  experts  tell  us. 
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la  making  ready  to  take  the  hate- 
ful, nbceasary  step  of  drafting  men  sufficient 
for  thp  mlntmum  forces  necessary  for  our  de< 


fense  and  oux-  'Vuu-e  of  occupation  and  world 
police  duty,  because  we  cannot  secure  enough 
volunteers.  We  find,  however,  that  Commu- 
nist inflltratlon  and  seizure  of  Czechoalovakla 
took  place  when  no  Soviet  soldiers  were  in 
the  country;  that  Italy's  freedom  was  In 
danger,  although  Soviet  troops  were  far  away. 
Troops  alone  will  not  guarantee  our  security. 

We  find  that  we  are  In  a  war  of  ideas. 
Congress  has  created  a  Government  propa- 
ganda machine  politely  called  the  Office  of 
Information  and  Educational  Exchange.  It 
Is  not  doing  well,  because  Oovernment  prop- 
aganda does  not  fit  well  in  the  American  way 
of  free  speech  and  a  free  press.  Last  year, 
because  of  the  stupid,  silly,  and  often  un- 
American  broadcasts  put  out  by  this  Oov- 
ernment agency.  Congress  indicated  a  pref- 
erence for  the  use  of  private  agencies  to  pre- 
pare the  broadcasts.  We  have  found  in  the 
past  few  days  that  this  plan  has  not  worked 
well,  either,  and  that  things  that  private  In- 
dividuals say  and  write  about  each  other 
here  in  this  country  with  perfect  freedom 
under  our  guaranties  of  free  speech  and 
preaa  make  very  bad  Government  propa- 
ganda as  the  Voice  of  Amfflca.  We  are  go- 
ing to  improve  cur  propaganda  and  use  our 
Ingenuity  and  inventiveness  to  carry  our 
message  to  the  world,  but  we  realize  that 
propaganda  alone  will  not  guarantee  our 
security. 

We  find  that  Communist  Infiltration  Is 
not  a  dim  and  distant  danger  In  Europe 
but  is  going  on  here.  There  are  those 
among  us  who  are  using  the  protection  of 
our  constitutional  guaranties  of  freedom  to 
undermine  freedom  Itself.  The  Oovernment 
has  nnally  set  up  a  board  to  eliminate  such 
people  from  the  Government  pay  rolls,  and 
the  board  is  called  a  security  board.  Con- 
gress is  considering  laws  to  combat  this  In- 
sidious menace,  and  the  House  has  passed 
the  Mundt-Nixon  bill  to  require  registration 
of  all  foreign-controlled  organizations  and 
to  prohibit  all  attempts  to  set  up  a  foreign- 
controlled  totalitarian  government  in  this 
counuy.  This  bill  does  not  outlaw  the 
Conamunlst  Party,  but  by  violating  its  pro- 
visions the  Communists  may  outlaw  them- 
selves. On  Capitol  Hill  this  week  American 
Communists  have  brazenly  threatened  to 
defy  this  law  if  it  is  enacted.  Such  open  de- 
fiance of  our  laws  by  Communists  and  their 
fellow  travelers  have  been  punished  by  the 
courU  repeatedly  In  the  past  year  and  will 
be  similarly  dealt  with  under  any  new  law 
we  enact,  but  we  know  that  clever  evasion 
and  underground  activity  will  be  hard  to 
reach  by  law.  We  know  these  anti-Commu- 
nist laws  alone  will  not  guarantee  our 
security. 

The  diaaatlafactlon  with  the  failure  of  the 
UN  to  guarantee  security  has  caused  a  wide- 
spread feeling  in  the  country  that  we  must 
strengthen  the  UN  or  scrap  It  and  start  a 
new  and  better  world  organization.  Our 
committee  has  Just  finished  long  hearings  on 
the  structure  of  the  UN.  We  had  before 
\u  four  different  problems  connected  with 
the  UN. 

1.  Congress  was  asked  *o  authorize  an 
agreement  for  a  $65,000,000  loan  from  the 
United  States  to  the  UN  to  finance  its  head- 
quarters. Its  ph>-slcal  structure. 

2.  Congressional  approval  was  requested 
for  an  immunities  agreement  to  give  the 
United  Nations  the  necessary  diplomatic  im- 
munities in  this  country  to  protect  its  struc- 
ture as  an  international  organization. 

3.  Senator  Austin,  our  American  repre- 
sentative, needed  an  assistant,  because  of  the 
many  meetings  of  the  United  Nations. 

4.  A  number  of  organizations  and  public 
leaders  In  the  hearings  made  criticisms  of 
the  working  structure  of  the  United  Nations 
and  suggaBtlons  for  its  improvement. 

There  was  bitter  criticism  of  the  Soviet 
abuse  of  the  veto  and  demand  that  the  veto 
be  abolished  by  amending  the  Charter.  The 
difficulty  Is  that  the  so-called  veto  applies  to 


amendments  to  the  Charter  and,  therefore, 
any  attempt  to  amend  It  can  be  vetoed  and 
any  attempt  to  override  such  a  veto  would, 
of  course,  destroy  the  United  Nations.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  word  veto  la  not  men- 
tioned In  the  Charter.  It  la  of  Interest  to 
note  that  the  word  veto  Is  not  mentioned  In 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  Veto 
simply  means  forbid.  The  President  has  a 
partial  veto  in  the  passage  of  a  law,  but  the 
House  has  a  complete  veto  on  a  bill  and  so 
has  the  Senate,  and  so  has  the  Supreme 
Court.  All  these  vetoes  make  legislation 
cumbersome  under  our  Corutltutton.  but 
there  Is  very  little  sentiment  for  abolishing 
these  vetoes.  Our  system  works  because  we 
known  how  to  make  It  work  and  we  do  not 
think  of  our  system  of  checks  and  balances 
as  vetoes. 

General  Marshall  said  at  the  hearing  on 
strengthening  the  United  Nations:  "Basic 
human  frailties  cannot  be  overcome  by  Char- 
ter provisions  alone,  for  they  exist  In  the 
behavior  of  men  and  governments.  •  •  • 
It  is  not  changes  In  the  form  of  International 
Intercourse  which  we  now  require.  It  Is  to 
changes  of  substance  that  we  must  look." 

Curiously  enough,  the  most  significant  step 
to  date  In  changing  the  veto  started  with  the 
Soviets.  The  United  Nations  Charter  requires 
the  concurrence  of  five  permanent  members 
of  the  Security  Council  on  all  except  proce- 
dural questions.  When  an  Issue  came  up  on 
which  the  Soviets  did  not  wish  to  vote  yea. 
but  did  not  wish  to  prevent  action  by  voting 
no.  they  abstained  from  voting  When  It  was 
pointed  out  that  the  Charter  required  con- 
currence or  agreement  of  the  five  permanent 
members,  they  asked  that  their  abstention 
be  Interpreted  as  not  preventing  concurrence. 
This  Interpretation  Is  a  little  hard  to  follow 
from  a  logical  or  legalistic  viewpoint.  As  a 
practical  matter.  It  helps  to  make  the  United 
Nations  work. 

.  At  the  end  of  the  hearings  our  committee 
realized  that  our  problem  involved  not  only 
the  physical  structure  of  the  United  Nations 
but  also  lu  legal  structure — Its  working 
structure  as  a  living  organization.  We  felt 
that  these  problems  should  be  considered 
together  or  not  at  all.  To  be  perfectly  frank. 
we  felt  that  there  was  little  use  for  the 
United  States  to  lend  money  for  housing  an 
organization  that  was  not  going  to  function 
effectively  and.  conversely,  that  there  was 
little  use  of  passing  pious  resolutions  to  Im- 
prove the  United  Nations  while  neglecting  Its 
housing.  Its  personnel,  and  Its  business  ar- 
rangements. We.  therefore,  brought  out  "a 
bill  to  strengthen  the  United  Nations  and 
promote  International  cooperation  for  peace." 
It  covers  all  four  of  the  present  needs  of  the 
United  Nations.  It  incorporates  not  only 
provUion  for  permanently  housing  the  United 
Nations,  giving  It  proper  legal  status  and 
strengthening  our  own  representation,  but 
contains  a  formal  policy  statement.  Our 
committee  faced  the  fact  that  with  the  Presi- 
dent of  one  political  party  and  Congress  of 
another  any  statement  by  the  President 
alone,  or  any  resolution  passed  by  the  House 
alone  or  by  the  Senate  alone,  or  Congreaa 
alone,  would  be  unsatisfactory,  but  a  policy 
statement  In  a  bUl.  If  passed  by  the  House 
and  the  Senate  and  signed  by  the  President, 
would  have  great  force. 

We  attempted  to  make  such  a  sUtement 
In  our  bill.  Becauae  of  Its  importance.  It 
should  receive  careful  scrutiny  and  doubt- 
less It  will.  Our  committee  put  a  great  deal 
of  thought  and  effort  Into  It.  but  we  realize 
that  we  are  not  the  possessors  of  Infinite 
wisdom  and  It  may  be  that  It  will  be  Im- 
proved during  the  legislative  process.  Our 
statement  starts  as  follows: 

"It  Is  the  policy  of  the  p>eople  of  the  United 
Statea  through  constitutional  proceaaea  to 
strive  to  accomplish  the  alnru  and  purposes 
set  forth  in  the  Charter  of  the  United  Na- 
Uons  and  to  strengthen  the  United  Nations 
by  ' — then  follow  five  brief  paragraphs: 
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First.  Stating  what  we  will  do  ourselves  to 
^  strengthen  the  UN  structure. 

Second.  Seeking  by  voluntary  agreementa 
to  improve  the  functioning  of  the  UN  with- 
out changing  Its  form. 

Third.  Pressing  for  agreementa  to  provide 
the  UN  with  armed  forces  for  police  purpoacff, 
and  universal  control  and  reduction  of  all 
other  armament,  including  maaa  armies. 

Fourth,  ■aoouraglng  collective  self-de- 
fense arranflamanta  under  Article  51  of  the 
CharUr. 

Fifth.  Initiating  oonaulUtkma  with  other 
natlotia  on  amendments  to  the  Charter  to 
enable  the  UN  to  prevent  aggression. 

The  provisions  of  this  bill  can  have  a  far- 
reaching  effect  In  strengthening  the  UN. 
giving  It  a  better  structure;  but  this  biU 
alone  will  not  guarantee  cur  security. 

I  have  reviewed  some  of  the  steps  your 
COngreas  is  taking  to  increase  jost  security. 
Such  steps  are  neceraary.  We  need  laws  In 
this  lawleas  world;  we  need  to  make  the  UN 
a  government  of  laws  and  not  of  men;  but 
aa  a  lawmaker,  I  tell  you  that  no  law,  or 
set  of  laws,  can  guarantee  your  security.  No 
legal  control  over  men,  no  scientific  control 
over  matter  can  give  you  the  Inner  sense  of 
security  you  need. 

It  Is  questionable  whether  people  want 
complete  security.  What  do  people  do  who 
have  complete  social  security?  Plenty  of 
money,  with  no  work  to  do.  nothing  to  worry 
about?  Why.  they  play  cards,  they  play  the 
races,  they  run  for  office,  they  pursue  big 
game,  or  bobbies  or  problems  or  blondes. 
Why?  For  the  thrill  that  comes  from  se- 
curity? No;  for  the  thrill  that  comes  from 
insecurity. 

You  know  of  the  man  who  was  in  great 
trouble  and  dreamed  that  he  died.  When  he 
woke  up  In  another  world,  an  unearthly  be- 
ing told  him:  "You  are  now  in  an  existence 
where  you  can  have  everything  you  want 
wlthqut  effort."  The  man  asked  for  food 
and  mere  food,  for  fine  clothes,  for  automo- 
bil»^,  yachts,  and  palaces,  and  received  what- 
ever he  wanted  merely  for  the  asking.  After 
a  few  days  this  tyjje  of  existence  began  to 
pall  and  the  man  told  the  being:  "What  I 
want  now  Is  to  have  a  little  effort  connected 
with  my  activities."  The  being  said:  "That 
Is  the  one  thing  we  cannot  arrange."  The 
man,  in  desperation,  cried:  "I  would  rather 
be  In  hell  than  to  go  on  existing  like  this." 
The  being  said:  "Well,  where  did  you  think 
you  were?  ■ 

I  doubt  whether  moet  people  need  as  much 
security  as  they  want.  We  yearn  for  free- 
dom from  fear  and  want,  when  fear  of  want 
is  what  makes  moet  of  us  work. 

Nevertheless,  there  is  a  kind  of  inner  sectir- 
Ity  that  you  crave,  and  deserve,  and  can  have, 
but  It  cornea  only  from  within,  and  no  law 
can  guarantee  It.  There  Is  no  control  over 
men  or  matter  that  is  as  Important  for  your 
aecurity  as  self-control.  Tou  have  to  behave 
yourself.  You  cannot  behave  anyone  else. 
The  generation  that  sought  security  by 
achieving  mastery  over  men  and  matte;,  and 
liberation  from  self-control,  has  ended  up 
with  70  percent  oX  Its  disabled  war  veterans 
suffering  from  neuropsychlatrlc  troubles. 
Congress  establishing  a  National  Institute  of 
Mental  Health,  and  millions  suffering  from 
anxiety,  worry,  terror,  guilt,  and  despair 
under  new-fangled  names,  pschyco-some- 
thlng  or  other. 

As  a  mere  Congressman.  I  cannot  ade- 
quately analyze  or  describe  such  troubles, 
much  less  prescribe  their  cure.  The  answers 
He  In  philosophy  and  religion.  I  doubt  very 
much  if  modem,  scientific  materialism  can 
solve  these  problems  of  the  spirit,  the  soul, 
the  inner  life.  I  know,  however,  that  there 
are  ntental,  moral,  spiritual  forces  Inside  you 
that  can  give  you  a  real  security  that  can- 
not be  created  by  act  of  Congress  and  can- 
not be  deatroyed  by  act  of  the  Soviets.  You 
may  say  that  the  complexities,  the  terrors  of 
modern  life,  cause  all  this.  I  do  not  think 
so.    I  have  talked  with  people  in  the  con- 


centration camps  of  Germnny.  who  lived 
through  the  horrors  planned  with  scientific 
sadiam,  by  the  Nazis  for  the  very  ptnpoae  of 
breaUog  their  spUit.  A  Czech  university 
profeaaor  who  had  spent  2  years  In  Buchen- 
wold  waa  one  of  the  moat  serene  men  I  ever 
met,  although  he  was  a  walking  skeleton,  clad 
In  rags,  I  asked  him  why  all  the  Inmates 
did  not  go  insane.  He  told  me  that  the  very 
weak  went  to  pieces  Immediately;  the  others 
developed  their  'iner  resources  In  order  to 
survive.  Last  fall  I  talked  with  a  French- 
man who  had  spent  2  years  in  Buchenwold. 
Hts  serenity,  his  peace  of  mind.  Impre^ed 
me.  He,  too,  said  "The  camps  brought  out 
the  best,  as  well  as  the  worst  in  us;  these  who 
tried,  found  Inner  resources  that  made  It 
possible,  not  only  to  survive,  but  be  happy. 
In  the  camps."  if  these  men  and  thousands 
of  others  could  keep  their  ovtTi  inner  secur- 
ity under  the  most  terrible  conditions  on  this 
planet,  you  can  do  it. 

If  you  learn  to  do  this,  you  will  not  only 
be  more  happy  and  useful,  you  will  help 
with  the  problem  of  collective  secvirity.  I 
know  that  ail  of  the  plans  for  a  finer  country, 
a  better  world,  depend  In  the  last  analysis 
upon  the  Individual  actlorw  and  reactions 
of  people  who  practice  self-control,  who  be- 
have themselves.  We  cannot  have  a  free 
country,  a  free  world,  full  of  people  who 
misbehave.  The  greatest  need  in  the  whole 
wc»1d  Is  spiritual,  and  souls  do  not  develop 
en  masse,  but  one  at  a  time.  You  have  the 
God-given  power  to  choose  for  yourself.  God 
Almighty  has  given  up  part  Of  His  infinite 
power  and  put  it  In  ycu.  in  order  to  give 
you  the  power  to  decide.  He  has  surrendered 
his  power  to  direct  you.  God  must  get 
anxious  about  this,  because  He  loves  us  all 
and  hates  to  see  us  make  mistakes.  It  Is 
not  nearly  as  Important  for  God  to  answer 
your  prayers,  as  for  you  to  answer  God's 
prayers. 

In  our  hymn.  America  the  Beautiful,  we 
pray  as  we  sing: 

"America.  America 

God  mend  thine  every  flaw 
Confirm  thy  soul  in  self-control 
Thy  liberty  In  law." 

Remember,  that  means  you,  personally.  I 
beg  each  of  you  for  the  sake  of  your  own 
Inner  security,  for  the  sake  of  your  country 
and  your  planet — behave  yourself. 
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Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Rkcokd,  I  include  the  address  delivered 
at  the  University  of  California  by  Presi- 
dent Truman: 

President  Sproul,  distinguished  guests, 
ladles,  and  gentlemen,  I  deeply  appreciate  the 
privilege  you  have  given  me  of  taking  part  in 
these  exercises  at  this  great  university. 

I  regret  that  1  could  not  arrange  my 
schedule  to  permit  me  to  be  here  next  week 
at  the  time  for  which  you  first  Invited  me. 
Under  these  circumstances,  I  am  pleased  that 
an  adjustment  could  be  made  on  the  part 
of  the  university  so  as  to  make  it  possible 
for  me  to  be  here  today. 

Three  years  ago  this  month,  across  the  bay 
In  San  Francisco,  I  witnessed  the  signing  of 
the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations.  That 
Charter  represents  man's  hope  for  a  world 


order  based  npon  law  and  for  testing  peace 
based  on  Justice. 

Today.  I  have  come  tack  to  the  shores  of 
San  Francisco  Bay  to  diaeuM  with  you  recent 
world  events  and.  In  particular,  to  appraise 
the  progress  «e  are  making  toward  werUl 
peace. 

Many  students  here  today  and  In  ooUeges 
across  the  country  are  veterans.  They  fought 
for  peace,  peace  with  fraadom  and  Justice. 
They,  above  all.  have  reason  to  expect  a  plain 
statement  of  the  progress  we  are  making  in 
that  direction. 

The  American  people  know  from  experience 
that  our  dally  lives  are  affected  not  only  by 
what  happens  in  this  country,  but  also  by 
events  abroad.  Most  American  families  bear 
the  scars  and  memories  of  a  war  which  began 
thousands  of  miles  from  this  Nation.  Every 
American  wants  to  be  sure  that  this  country 
is  doing  everjthing  in  its  power  to  build  a 
lasting  peace  and  a  Just  peace.  We  .believe 
that  svjch  a  peace  can  be  achieved  by  the 
nations  of  the  world. 

Anyone  can  talk  of  peace.  But  only  the 
work  that  Is  done  for  peace  really  counts. 

I  propose  to  describe  the  specific  steps  the 
United  States  has  taken  to  obtain  peace 
in  the  world.  I  propose,  also,  to  d.scuss 
what  further  meastu-es  we  must  talce.  and 
what  measures  others  must  take.  If  our  hopes 
for  peace  are  to  be  fulfilled. 

The  United  States  has  consistently  dcme 
its  part  In  meeting  the  requirements  for  a 
peaceful  world. 

We  fought  through  World  War  II  with 
only  one  purpose — to  destroy  the  tyrants  who 
tried  to  impose  their  rule  on  the  world  and 
enslave  its  people.  We  so\4ght  no  territories, 
we  asked  for  only  token  reparations.  At  the 
end  of  the  war  we  quickly  dismantled  the 
greatest  military  machine  ever  built  by  any 
nation.  We  withdrew  and  demobilized  the 
American  armies  that  had  swept  across 
Europe  and  the  Pacific,  leaving  only  mini- 
mum occupation  forces  In  Germany.  Austria, 
Japan,  and  Korea.  The  nations  which  our 
Army  had  helped  to  liberate  were  left  free  to 
work  out  their  postwar  problems  without  In- 
terference from  us. 

That  was  not  the  course  of  a  nation  that 
sought  to  Impose  its  will  upon  others.  It 
was  not  the  course  of  an  aggressor. 

Long  before  the  fighting  had  ended  our 
Government  began  planning  for  a  world  or- 
ganization which  could  provide  security  for 
all  nations.  At  Dumbarton  Oaks,  at  Yalta, 
at  San  Francisco,  the  United  States  led  the 
way  in  preparing  for  a  strong  and  useful 
United  Nations. 

PUTS    BLAISE    ON    SOVSCT     UNION 

In  the  past  3  years  we  have  taken  a  lead- 
ing part  in  establishing  the  United  Nations 
and  the  related  agencies — such  as  the  World 
Bank  and  the  Food  and  Agricultural  Organi- 
zation— which  are  fundamental  to  world 
peace  and  prosperity. 

No  action  by  the  United  States  has  re- 
vealed more  clearly  our  sincere  desire  for 
peace  than  oni  proposal  in  the  United  Na- 
tions for  the  international  control  of  atomic 
energy.  In  a  step  without  precedent  we 
have  voluntarily  offered  to  share  with  others 
the  secrets  of  atomic  power.  We  a&k  only 
for  conditions  that  will  guarantee  its  uas 
for  the  benefit  of  humanity  and  not  for  tb« 
destruction  of  humanity. 

To  assist  world  economic  recovery,  wc  havs 
contributed  nearly  $20,000,000,000  in  loans 
and  grants  to  other  nations.  American 
dollars  have  been  invested  generously  in  the 
cause  c'  peace  because  we  know  what  peace 
is  worth. 

This  Is  a  record  of  action  in  behalf  of 
peace  without  parallel  in  history. 

Many  other  nations  have  Joined  whole- 
heartedly with  us  in  our  work  for  peace. 
They  share  otir  desire  for  international  con- 
trol of  atomic  energy,  for  the  early  coi^Uu- 
slon  of  peace  treaties,  for  world  economic 
recovery,  and  for  the  effective  development 
of  the  Unit«d  Nations. 
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Wlif.  then,  after  such  great  exertions  and 
huge  expenditures,  do  we  live  todaj  In  a 
twUti  bt  (terlod — between  a  war  so  dearly 
won  I  ind  a  peace  that  stUl  eludes  our  grasp? 

Th(!  answer  Is  not  hard  to  find. 

It  les  largely  In  the  attitude  of  one  na- 
tion--the  Soviet  Union. 

Loi«r  before  the  war.  the  United  States 
tatab  ished  normal  diplomatic  and  commer- 
cial Relations  with  the  Soviet  Union.  In 
so,  we  demonstrated  our  belief  that 
possible  to  get  along  with  a  nation 
wboaA  economic  and  political  system  differs 
•hwri  ly  from  ours. 

Duj  ini?  the  war.  we  worked  with  the  So- 
Tlet  Wnion  wholeheartedly  In  defeating  the 
eomn  on  enemy. 

In  every  way  we  could  we  tried  to  con- 
vince the  Soviet  Oovernment  that  It  was 
posslt  le  and  neoeasary  for  Allied  unity  to 
contl:  me  In  the  great  task  of  establishing 
the  p  'kct.  We  hoped  that  the  Soviet  Union, 
secur(  In  her  own  strength  and  doubly  secure 
In  tbe  respect  of  her  allies,  would  accept 
full  ]  tartnershlp  Is  a  peaceful  world  com- 
muni  :y. 

Th«  record,  however.  Is  clear  for  all  to 
read.  The  Soviet  Oovernment  has  rejected 
the  liivlti>tlon  to  participate,  freely  and  on 
equal  terms.  In  a  great  cooperative  program 
for  n  construction  of  Europe.  It  has  con- 
stant! y  maneuvered  for  delay  and  for  propa- 
ganda effect  In  every  Internatlonid  confer- 
ence. It  has  used  the  veto  excessively  and 
unrea  lonably  In  the  Security  Council  of  the 
Unlte<  I  Nations.  It  has  boycotted  the  "Little 
Assen  bly"  and  several  special  United  Na- 
tions commissions.  It  has  used  Indirect 
•fgTMilon  against  a  number  of  nations  in 
easier  t  Europe  and  extreme  pressure  against 
others  In  the  Middle  Bast.  It  has  Inter- 
vened In  the  Internal  affairs  of  many  other 
count  les  by  means  of  Communist  Parties 
direct  >d  from  Moscow. 


refusal  of  the  Soviet  Union  to  work 


with  1  cs  wartime  allies  for  world  recovery  and 
world  peace  Is  the  moat  bitter  disappoint- 
ment of  our  time. 

The  gTMit  iaaues  of  world  peace  and  world 
recov(  ry  are  sometimes  portrayed  as  disputes 
solely  between  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union.  This  Is  not  the  case.  The 
fact  i  I  that  not  a  single  one  of  the  major 
unseti  led  questions  of  the  postwar  world  Is 
prima  lly  a  disagreement  between  this  coun- 
try ard  the  Soviet  Union. 

We  ire  not  engaged  in  a  struggle  with  the 
■STlet  Union  for  any  territory  or  for  any  eco- 
nomic gain.  We  have  no  hostile  or  aggres- 
sive deigns  against  the  Soviet  Union  or  any 
other 
war." 

The 
SOTlet 


country.     We  are  not  waging  a  "cold 


cleavage  that  exists  Is  not  between  the 
Union  and  the  United  States.  It  is 
between  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  rest  of  the 
world. 

The  great  questions  at  stake  today  affect 
not  oiily  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union  they  aflacT  all  nations. 
im^UMr  It  bo  control  of  atomic  toercy.  H- 
small  nations.  tb«  Osnnsn 
pmat  ssttlsmsnta.  or  any  of 
qtMstloos.  ttas  flMjortty  ot  nations 
have  found  a  ooaaMB  bMit  for 
•ttt  in  every  eass  tlM  wmfaHlf  afrsS' 
has  bssn  r«)s«t«d.  dMMUiiMd.  and 
stfsfcsd  by  tbs  SovM  Uakm  siul  bar 
sstsliltss  wboss  polletss  It  oootrols. 
LM  pM  rspsAt :  The  division  has  not  bssn 
the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
but  btwssn  the  Soviet  Union  and  the 
frw  •  ItlOM  of  tlM  world 

Unttad  •tetss  is  strongly  dsvotsd  to 
the  pr  nelpts  oC  tflsetisalon  and  negotiation  In 
ssttllcg  mumatlonal  differences.  We  do 
not  billsvs  In  settling  differences  by  foros. 
srs  e«rtaln  types  of  dUputss  In  Inter- 
natlos  al  affairs  which  e«a  and  must  b«  set- 
ttstf  b  r  nsfotutioo  and  agrMmeat. 
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But  there  are  others  which  are  not  sus- 
ceptible to  negotiation. 

There  is  nothing  to  negotiate  when  one 
nation  disregards  the  principles  of  interna- 
tional conduct  to  which  all  the  members  of 
the  United  Nations  have  subscrll>ed.  There 
Is  nothing  to  negotiate  when  one  nation 
habitually  uses  coercion  and  open  aggres- 
sion   In    international    affairs. 

What  the  world  needs  in  order  to  regain  a 
sense  of  security  Is  an  end  to  Soviet  obstruc- 
tion and  aggression.  I  will  give  you  two 
clear  lllustrstions  of  what  I  have  in  mind. 

The  situation  In  Greece  has  catised  un- 
easiness throughout  the  world.  It  has  been 
the  subject  of  a  series  of  Investigations  on 
th?  part  of  commissions  of  the  United  Na- 
tions. The  facts  have  been  established  ever 
and  over  again  by  these  Investigations.  They 
are  clear  beyond  dispute.  Some  20.000  Greek 
guerrllL-is  have  been  able  to  keep  Greece  In  a 
state  of  unrest  and  to  disrupt  Greek  recov- 
ery, primarily  because  of  the  aid  and  com- 
fort they  have  been  receiving  from  the  neigh- 
boring countries  of  Bulgaria,  Yugoslavia, 
and   Albania. 

Last  October  the  United  Nations  General 
Assembly  adopted  a  resolution  calling  upon 
Bulgaria.  Yugoslavia,  and  Albania  to  stop 
their  Illegal  aid  and  comfort  to  the  Greek 
rebels.  This  resolution  was  agreed  to  by 
more  than  two-thirds  of  the  membership  of 
the  United  Nations.  But  It  has  been  boy- 
cotted by  Russia. 

The  situation  In  Greece  requires  no  spe- 
cial negotiation,  or  discussion,  or  confer- 
ence. 

On  its  own  Initiative  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment can  cease  its  boycott  of  the  United 
Nations  recommendation.  It  can  Join  with 
other  nations  in  stopping  illegal  foreign  sup- 
port of  the  Greek  guerrillas  so  that  Greece 
may  have  an  opportunity  for  peaceful  re- 
construction 

If  the  Soviet  Union  genuinely  desires  to 
make  a  contribution  to  peace  and  recovery 
of  the  world,  it  can  prove  it  In  Greece. 

The  situation  in  Korea  is  also  disturbing. 
There  the  Soviet  Government  has  defied  the 
clearly  expressed  will  of  an  overwhelming 
majority  of  the  United  Nations  by  boy- 
cotting the  United  Natioios  Temporary  Com- 
mission on  Korea.  This  commission  was 
created  last  fall  by  the  General  Assembly 
to  help  set  up  a  Korean  national  government 
based  on  free  and  democratic  elections. 

The  Soviet  boycott  has  prevented  the  resi- 
dents of  the  northern  zone  of  Korea  from 
electing  representatives  to  establish  a  uni- 
fied national  government  for  Korea. 

The  situation  In  Korea  requires  no  special 
negotiation  or  discussion  or  conference. 

On  its  own  Initiative  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment can  abandon  Its  boycott  of  the  United 
Nations  Commission.  It  can  permit  the 
people  of  north  Korea  to  work  with  their 
compatriots  In  the  south  In  creating  an  In- 
dependent and  democratic  nation. 

If  the  Soviet  Unkm  ganuinely  desires  to 
make  a  contribution  to  peace  and  rscovsry 
In  the  world.  It  csn  prove  It  In  Korea. 

In  thsss  ttwaatlons.  as  in  all  others,  there 
are  practlcaii  ways  for  the  Soviet  Union  to 
show  lu  good  faith  by  proper  sctlon. 

Tbs  United  States  will  slwsys  respond  to 
an  bonest  movs  by  sny  nstlon  to  further  th« 
principles  snd  purposss  of  the  Cbartsr  of 
the  United  Nations. 

But  no  nation  baa  tba  right  to  exact  a 
pries  (or  good  bahavtor. 

What  Is  nssdad  U  a  win  for  peace.  Whst 
Is  naadsd  Is  ths  sbandonment  of  the  absurd 
Idea  that  the  capltallstlo  nations  will  coU 
lapse  and  that  ths  Instability  in  interna- 
tional affairs  will  hasten  their  collapse,  leav- 
ing ths  world  free  for  communism. 

It  Is  possible  for  different  economic  sys- 
tems to  live  side  by  side  and  in  peace,  one 
with  the  other,  provided  one  of  thess  sys- 
tems is  not  determined  to  destroy  the  other 
by  force. 


I  have  said  before  and  I  repeat  now:  The 
door  Is  always  open  for  honest  negotiations 
looking  toward   genuine  settlements. 

The  door  Is  not  open,  however,  for  deals 
between  great  powers  to  the  detriment  of 
other  nations  or  at  the  expense  of  principle. 
We  refuse  to  play  fast  and  loose  with  man's 
hope  for  peace.  That  hope  Is  too  sacred  to 
be  trifled  with  for  propaganda  purposes,  or 
selfish  advantage,  by  any  Individual  or  na- 
tion. We  are  interested  in  peace — not,  In 
propaganda. 

We  shall  Judge  the  policy  of  every  nation 
by  whether  ft  advances  or  obstructs  world 
progress  toward  (>eace  and  we  wish  our  own 
policy  to  be  Judged  by  the  same  standard. 

I  stated  our  American  policy  for  peace  at 
the  end  of  the  war.  It  has  been  restated 
many  times,  but  I  shall  repeat  the  essential 
elements  of  our  policy  again  so  that  there 
can  be  no  misunderstanding  anywhere  by 
anyone ; 

••We  seek  no  terrltf  rial  expansion  or  selfish 
advantage. 

••We  have  no  plans  for  aggression  against 
any  other  state,  large  or  small. 

'•We  have  no  objective  which  need  clash 
with  the  peaceful  alms  of  any  other  nation." 

The  United  States  has  been  conscientious 
and  consistent  in  lu  devotion  to  these 
principles. 

We  have  sought  to  assist  free  nations  In 
creating  economic  conditions  under  which 
free  institutions  can  survive  and  flourish. 

SATS  Wl  WILL   KXXV  STSONO 

We  have  sought  through  the  United  Na- 
tions the  development  of  a  world  order  In 
which  each  nation  feels  secure  under  law  and 
can  make  Its  contribution  to  world  civiliza- 
tion In  accordance  with  Its  own  means  and 
national  tradition. 

We  have  sought  to  help  free  nations  pro- 
tect themselves  against  aggression.  We  know 
that  peace  through  weakness  has  proved  to 
be  a  dangerous  Illusion.  We  are  deterinlned. 
therefore,  to  keep  strong  for  the  s&ke  of  peace. 

This  course  Is  not  an  easy  one,  but  it  is  the 
practical,  realistic  path  to  peace.  It  has  re- 
quired, and  will  continue  to  require,  hard 
work  and  some  sacrifice  by  the  people  of  the 
United  States.  But  from  many  quarters  there 
Is  tangible  evidence  that  it  la  succeeding. 

This  is  the  course  we  must  follow.  I  do 
not  propose  that  we  shall  be  turned  aside  by 
those  who  want  to  see  us  fail. 

Our  policy  will  continue  to  be  a  policy  of 
recovery,  reconstruction,  proeperlty— and 
peace  with  freedom  and  Justice.  In  Its  fur- 
therance we  gladly  Join  with  all  those  of  Ilka 
purpose. 

The  only  expansion  we  are  Interested  In  Is 
the  expansion  of  human  freedom  and  the 
Wider  enjoyment  of  the  good  things  of  ths 
earth  In  all  countries. 

The  only  prize  we  covet  U  the  respect  and 
good  will  of  our  lellow  members  of  the  family 
of  nations. 

Ths  only  realm  In  which  we  aspire  to  emi- 
nence exisu  In  tba  oUnds  of  men.  where  su- 
thority  la  sxcrdsad  tbrough  the  qualities  of 
sincerity,  compassion,  and  right  conduct. 

Abiding  devotion  to  tbaaa  Idssls  snd  pro* 
found  fslth  In  their  ulilmats  triumph  sua* 
Uln  and  guide  the  American  people  In  the 
service  of  the  most  compelling  cause  of  our 
time— the  crtissds  for  pesce. 

I  believe  the  men  snd  women  of  every  part 
of  ths  globe  Intensely  deslrs  paaaa  and  free- 
dom. I  believe  good  people  everywbare  wiU 
not  permit  their  rulers,  no  matter  how  pow- 
erful they  may  have  made  themselves,  to 
lead  them  to  destruction.  America  has  faith 
In  people.  It  knows  that  rulers  rise  and  fall, 
but  the  people  live  on. 

The  American  people,  from  the  mighty  roe- 
tnmi  of  the  United  Nations,  call  out  to  all 
peoples  of  the  world  to  Join  with  them  to 
preserve  the  peace. 
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V>vinM'<  Hnma  A.lm:n:<tr>t;An  In  Junc  Of  193«  a  loan  was  approved  to  family  was  enjoying  nice  fresh  roasting  ears 

Ftmeri  Home  Admmittrafaon  ^^   Norton   family   to   purchase   a  390-acre  from  their  garden,  according  to  Mr.  Cham- 

farm  on  Bear  Creek  at  Lowry.  Ark.    At  the  bers. 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS  time  of  purchase  the  buildings  were  In  very  This  is  the  vision  that  the  late  Senator 

or  bad  condition  bo  fvmds  were  included  in  the  Bankhead  had  when  In   1938  he  introduced 

ti/\M    t  Aisrc  TO    XDTUDT  T  losn  to  coustruct  a  new  dwelling  and  bam.  a  blU  in  Congress  making  loan  funds  avall- 

HUn.  JAmtO  W.   IKimtSLX.  under  the  terms  of  the  loan  Mr.  Norton  had  able    to    low-income    farmers    through    the 

or  ARitAHSAS  up  to  40  ycars  to  repay  his  Indebtedness  at  Farm   Security  AdmlnistraUon,  with  which 

«  nprc>*nt  Interest  to  purchase  and  improve  their  own  farms. 

IN  TOE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES  2r    Jortonrfir^t   task   and   accomplish-  The  WUson  family  Is  pcoitive  proof  of  the 

Wednesday.  June  16,  1948  ments  were  to  construct  a  new  farm  home  soundness  of  this  type  loan. 

»*-    TTSTxrarv      uir    «3r«.oVor    iinrtof  •^'^  ^^'^  ''^^  **  ^^^  ^™*  ^'™®  begin  de-  thi   etchison  familt.   cahroll   cotrwrr 

l.oTl\Jrv7^H  mv  rpm  Jff!n  thP^EC  ^'^^^P'^^  '"^  Improving  his  soU.    He  had  to  ^r.  and  Mrs.  Tom  Etchison.  route  4.  Green 

leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rrc-  overcome  an  erosion  problem  on  the  bottom  purest,  Carroll  County.  Ark.,  applied  for  a 

OBD.  I  would  like  to  insert  the  following  jand  along  Bear  Creek  and  the  Sou  Conser-  j^„j  ownership  loan  on  October   15,   1942. 

Instances  of  families  in  my  district  who  vatlon  Service  aided  him  in  this  task.  .j.jjg  iQgjj  ^^  jjj^jje  and  on  January  1,  1947. 

hmve  made  preat  prepress  In  their  farm-  Mr.    Norton    and   sons   have    greaUy   Im-  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  j^gn  in  full. 

tog  activities  through  the  Farmers  Home  proved  the  carrying  capacity  of  the  pastures  p^^^.  ^^  ^j^^  ^^^^^  t^rt  they  acquired  their 

Administration-  through   sodding,  seeding,   and   fertUlzatlon  farm  ownership  loan,  the  Elchteons  had  been 

and  have  made  a  practice  of  producing  their  tenants  and  share  croppers.    They  had  never 

THE  cant«ll  FAiULT.  BOON*  coTnrrT  own  feed  supply  at  home.  i^to  debt  for  more  than  $50.  Wit  after 

In   1939,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  CantreU  of  Mrs.  Norton  has  contributed  a  great  deal  learning  of  the  farm  ownership  program  they 

Everton,  Ark.,  made  application  to  the  Farm  to  the   success  of  the  family   through   her  requested  a  loan.    Soon  the  family  found  a 

Security  Administration,  now  Farmers  Home  garden  and  canning  program.     In  1946  the  j^^j  ^j  jqq  ^^^^  which  was  considered  suit- 

Admlnlstratlon,  for  a  loan  to  purchase  some  Norton    family    spent    only    $188    for    food  ^^j^  ^    ^^^  pjj^  committee,  and  the  loan  was 

livestock.    At  that  time  the  CantreU  famUy  bought,  which  is  remarkably  good  for  a  faml-  closed. 

owned  only  one  cow  and  was  rentmg  land  ly  of  four  during  a  time  when  the  cost  of  rj^^'  purchase    price    of   this    farm,   plus 

from  Mr.  Cantrell's  mother.  living  U  so  high.  necessary  Improvements,  was  $2420,  and  as 

Mr.  Canuell  was  21  years  of  age  and  was  Due  to  their  outstanding  record  of  prog-  ^^^  family  had  no  outside  debts  they  set  as 

unable  to  obtain  a  loan  from  any  other  credit  ress  the  Norton  famUy  was  chosen  to  repre-  ^j^^jj.  _q^  ^^  payments  the  first  year.    The 

source  with  which  to  start  farming.    A  loan  sent  Boone  County  In  the  1946  FHA  Farm  ft^na  which  they  purchased  was  rough  with 

of  $606.50  was  made  to  the  CantreUs  to  pur-  Family  of  the  Year  contest.  q^j-  ^  mnited  amount  of  land  suitable  for 

chase  a  team,  harness,  four  cows,  a  brood  sow,  WhUe  increasing  their  net  worth   by  six  cultivation   but  the  soU  was  especially  well 

feed,  and  seed.    This  young  famUy  now  had  times  since  1939  the  Nortons  have  paid  their  adapted  to  grass     Mr  Etchison  realised  this 

their  first  opportunity  to  make  a  go  of  farm-  loan  up  6  years  ahead  of  schedule.  j^^t  and  utUlzed  his  farm  for  the  purpose  for 

Ing.    The  Cantrells  were  allowed  6  years  at  Mr.   Norton   does   not   believe   In   a   one-  which  it  was  best  adapted      Except  for  the 

6  percent  interest  to  repay  thU  loan  and  gource  cash  income  but  instead  had  Income  garden,  potato   and  berry  patches,  the  only 

through    careful    planning    and    hard    work  from  six  different  sources  during  1947.    Beef  ^^  crop^e  hab  grown  on  the  place  since  he 

on  the  part  of  both  Mr.  and  Mrs.  CantreU  cattle  is  his  major  source  of  income  at  prcs-  ^as  owned  It  was  two  acres  of  tomatoes  In 

they  were  able  to  repay  their  entire  loan  on  ent   with   hogs   second   In    importance   fol-  jg^g    ^he  crops  to  which  the  fields  have  been 

schedule   and  at   the  same   time   Increased  jowed  by  eggs.     For  the  past  5  years  the  planted  have  consisted  of  smaU  grain,  alfalfa, 

their  herd  of  cows  to  seven  and  added  some  Norton  family  has  led  all  other  Boone  Coun-  fespedeza.  and  other  hay  and  pasture  crops, 

new  farm  machinery  and  household  goods.  ^  ,arm  ownership  borrowers  in  net  income  ^^  Etchlsons  have  developed  their  farm 

In  the  faU  of  1942.  Mr.  CantreU  deeded  It  j^,  ^^^  ^^  ^^  improved  their  buUdlngs  lintll  their  unit 

was  a    slow  go    farming  a  rentedfarm  so  he  ^his  record  has  been  accomplished  through  ^  an  attractive  and  productive  farm.    People 

made  application  to  "»« J»f°i^Securlty  Ad-  careful  planning  and  hard  work  on  the  farm  going  through  their  community  comment  on 

Se^^r  oTwiS  wrobuCeSTp^S  ^^  ^  ^^^^^  °'  ^^«  ^°'-^^  ^'^^'^  f^^  '-u.ess.  good  t^te,  and  splendid  farm- 

a  i-acre  farm   construct  a  new  dairy  barn  thx  wilson  familt.  boonx  coxtntt  Ing  methods  employed. 

and  improve  other  buUdlngs.  Although  he  had  40  years  to  repay  his  farm  ^^^Ince  the  Etchlsons  have  owned  their  farm. 

Und^r  the   provuions   of  the   Bankhead-  loan,  W.  J.  WUson,  of  route  1,  Harrison,  Ark.,  they  have  made  many  Improvements  such  as 

Jones  Farm  Tenant  Act.  which  made  possible  took    advantage    of    his    opportunities    and  developing  springs,  establishing  meadows  and 

the  FSA  farm   loan,  the   CantreUs  had   40  through    good    farming    methods    and    hard  cutting  brush   seeding  pasture,  and  avaUing 

years  to  repay  this  loan  at  3-percent  interest  work  paid  his  farm -ownership  loan  34  years  themselves   of   AAA   fefvlce.     Nor   has   the 

and  their  manual  repayment  was  $139.95  a  ahead  of  schedule.    Mr.  WUson  saved  $1,963  home  and  other  buildings  been  neglected. 

year,    which    covered    both    principal    and  interest  figured  at  the  rate  of  3  percent.  ^a^f,^"  *'^*'' ^  ^^1 1°/^^  ^T^y.''^'^  ^'^ 

Interest  Mr.  Wilson  obtained  a  loan  in  1941  through  installed.    Electric  llghU  for  both  ban*  and 

During  the  first  year  of  operation  Mr.  and  the  Farm  Security  Administration,  now  the  dwelling  have  been  added.     A  new  poultry 

Mrs    CantreU  showed  a  net  cash  income  of  Farmers    Home    Administration,    and    pur-  house  hw  been  bu  It  and  the  barri  remodeled. 

$M5      The^   income  has  continued   to  in-  chased   the    Wagley   farm    consisting   of   80  Mrs.   Etchison    Is   an   immaculate   hou«- 

crease  from  year  to  year.    Not  only  have  the  acres   located   about   4   miles   southwest   of  keeper,  an  excellent  seamstress,  and  an  in- 

Cantrells  shown  a  steady  Increase  in  farm  Harrison  on  the  Walnut  Grove  road.  dustrious   homemaker.     The   cellar   Is   well 

income  but  more  Important  a  steady  rise  In  Mr.  Wilson  had  a  net  worth  of  $1,225  and  stocked  with  an  adequate  amount  of  drlsd 

net  worth  »»"«  children  at  home  when  he  purchased  vegetables,    fruit,    and    approximately    200 

Since  1»48",  Mr.  and  'Irs.  CantreU  have  con-  the  farm.    Now  Mr.  WUson  owns  his  farm  quarU  of  canned  food  per  person.     Her  food- 

structed  a  new  barn,  remodeled  their  house,  and  has  a  nice  herd  of  blgh-quality  Jersey  conservation  program  isevidenced  by  both 

adding  two  porches  and  two  rooms  to  the  cows.    Mr.  WUson  did  not  Just  purchase  hU  quality  and  quantity  products.    The  Etchl- 

iiouss;  and  built  a  new  cellar  and  amoke-  farm  and  then  repay  the  loan  but  Immedl-  sons  do  not  buy  meat  or  lard  but  produce  an 

house.     While  adding  the  improvements  to  ately  after  purchasing  the  farm  he  repaired  ample  supply  for  home  use,  and  also  soma 

the  olace  thev  ars  9  years  ahead  of  schedule  and  >palnted  the  house  and  constructed  a  for  sale.    Last  year  the  sale  of  strawbefries 

With  their  land  DSTxnsnU  «««  ''»«■"•    Th*-"  ^^e  WUson  famUy  clsarsd  netted  them  approxinuitely  $000. 

Mrs    CantreU   hL  shared  In  the  success  »n<l  cleaned  up  all  tbs  land  on  ths  farm  In  Mr.   Etchison   sells   fela   surplus   livestock 

of  tbs  faally  by  practicing  a  Uvs-st-homs  order  to  put  tvsry  acre  into  production,  «wb  y«ar  and  builds  up  bis  herdof  dairy 

proftam  of  food  production  and  prsservatlon,  Ttoroufh  ths   tscbnlcal   guidance  of   ths  ^SL'^^^^^il'^tn'!!!!,'' S!l^*'lJ^'J  \^^' 

in  ma  tbs  Oantrell  family  was  chosen  ssc  county  >WA  wpsrvlsor  snd  ths  »oU  Con-  S£?^«2!lir    ti!l  h.2^!^«2J2r 

ood  DIMS  winnsr  In  ths  farmers  »lmns  Ad-  Mfiratlon  SsrriM.  Mr,  Wilson  has  prMtleMi  oonw;  howstw.  tbsy  havt  ssvtral  sourtM, 

■laistraiinn  "Tarn  famUv  of  ths  yssr,"  coo-  a  crop'rotatlon  and  soU-bulldlnf  progrtm  but  all  Umoom  1$  dm-lfsd  from  tbs  farm. 

St  f«  ■mm  C^tyT               '  that  bss  ineraasMl  production  ratbM  tbao  Owing  tb«  ttiM  th«y  panielpatMl  In  tiM 

«--«™-«w«»  .»^.<v»««v  dspUt«l  hla  $oU.  farmwjwnmhlp  progrMn,  thslr  rspsymsota 

TIM  wotTOM  rAuxLX,  woomw  oowwTT  ^  ^^  ^  farm-ownsrship  loans  In  Boons  war$  u  foUowss 

Until  19M  ths  DsnnMT  Morton  family  had  County,  Mr.  WUaon  aptnt  Um  monsy  foe  ims     ^    .......^— .— .,      .        MOt.^t 

rented  land  to  opsrau  sacb  year  but  whsn  uvastock  fssd  tban  any  of  tbs  otbsr  famlllss      1944'             !...'!      111.40 

Congress  passed  the  Bsnkhead-Jonss  Farm  t)^  p^t  ysar,  according  to  Ltudon  B.  Cbam-       1945  " l"l"'""..l""""      600/00 

Tsnant  Act  making  loan  funds  avaUabls  to  bsrs,  Boons  County  FHA  supsrvlsor.    Mrs,       i^^ I  919  Tl 

low-lncoms  farm  famUles  through  ths  Farm  Wilson  has  also  carried  her  share  of  ths  load               — --     . 

Security  AdmlnUtratlon,  now  Farmers  Horns  by  keeping  ths  horns  Income  and  expenses  Final  payment  on  tbs  loan  was  mads  la 

Administration,  Mr.  Norton  filed  an  appllca.  m  line,    Mrs.  Wilson  hss  always  had  an  ex-  January  of  1947. 

tlon  with  the  Boons  County  FSA  supervisor,  csptlonally  good  gardsn  not  only  during  ths  Today  the  Etchlsons  are  proud  and  pro- 

At  that  tlms  Mr.  Norton  owned  3  horses,  7  spring  and  sarly  summer,  but  maintains  a  gresslvs  farm  owners.    The  daughUr,  Ross 

cows,  10  calves,  but  livestock  was  not  lUted  good   lat«   stunmer   and   fall   garden,    Mrs,  Marie,  attends  a  consolidated  school  and  Is 

very  high  In  price  and  Mr.  Norton  was  unable  Wilson  always  succeeds  In  canning  more  than  making  a  splendid  record  as  a  student.    Mr. 

to  obtain  a  loan  from  any  other  credit  source  her    family   requirements.    Last    fall    when  Etchison  is  now  serving  as  an  able  member 

with  which  to  buy  a  farm.  everything  was  burned  and  dry  the  Wilson  of  the  county  FHA  committee.    He  knows 
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Etchtaon  family  now  have  a  net  worth 

than  $5,000  and  their  farm,  home, 

chattels  reflect  the  excellent  care  that 

1  ecelve.     Their  well-kept  bulldlnga  are 

attractive  and  speak  well  of  the  owners,  and 
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Thej  record  of  the  Etchlson  family  la  an 
enviat  le  one,  and  Is  a  credit  to  themselves, 
their  rommunlty,  and  to  the  Farmers  Home 
Admli  tstratlon  who  helped  them  to  help 
thems  lives. 
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program,  and  Is  Intensely  Interested 

he  rsaliaaa  from  personal  experience 

value  It  la  to  worth-while  appll- 

aeeklng   help   in   owning   their   farm 


LAwaxNcx  r&Mn.T.  casboli.  couktt 

Lawrence  made  an  application  for 

-ownership  loan  In  Carroll  County  in 

1941.     At  that   time  he  was  a  cash 

on  a  00-acre  farm  in  the  county,  with 

1  imlt«d  acreage  that  he  was  unai)le  to 

hla  dairy  herd  sufficiently  to  bring 

■ftlsfactory  income. 

was  approved  by  the  PSA  Commit - 
the  purchase  and  repair  of  a  104-acre 
Northeast  of  Green  Forest.    The  amount 
was  $3,530.     The  farm  was  occupied 
end  of  the   1941   crop  year,  and  Mr. 
proceeded  to  repair  his  buildings 
operly  utilize  his  farm  acreage.     Pas- 
been  developed,  and  sufficient  acre- 
planted  to  feed  to  supply  the  farm  live- 
In  addition,  Mr.  Lawrence  has  pro- 
various  horticultural  crops  Including 
ons.   tomatoes,   sweetpotatoes,   and 
These  crops  have  not  been  depended 
he  chief  source  of  income,  however,  as 
feels  that  livestock  must  re- 
the   chief   product   of   his  farm.     He 
that  he  has  purchased  hay  only  1  year 
has  tieen  on  this  farm. 
example  of  diversiflcatlon  practiced 
3  farm,  the  following  is  the  list  of 
of  Income  In  1947: 


lie 


Hogs.. 

Cattle 

Melon  . 

Appti 

AAA  phyment 


$1,486.11 
514  43 
391  54 
936  00 
190  00 
175  00 
33.00 


Total 3,  725  07 


payment 


w  kS 


1947  Mr.  Lawrence  milked  from  12 

cows.     The   food   supply   was   largely 

on  the  farm,  and  Mrs.  Lawrence 

ft  good  conservation  program  aa  well 

fTMh  fruit  and  vegetables,  milk. 

meat. 

of  $800  was  made  on  the  farm 

d^lng  the  year  and  an  electric  refrlger- 

purchased.     The  farm  debt  is  now 

to  $200.  and  the  family's  net  worth 

end  of  the  year  was  $5,773.    Thua  in 

this   family   has   nearly    completed 

t  for  a  farm  and   home.     They  are 

that  a  thrifty  and  progressive 

not  need  the  40  years  allowed 

tM  ttrms  of  their  loan. 

Lawrence  feels  that  without  this  loan 

stlU    be   operating   aa   a   tenant 

with    limited    income,    insufflclent 

and  few  of  the  advanUges  that  he 

family  now  enjoy. 


A 
loan 
•tor 
reduce  I 
•t  the 
7   year  I 
paymej  i 
ilBmcn4tratlng 
temUy 
under 

Mr. 
be   m 
farmer 
livestock 
and  hi: 


i  ;ht 


T  IE  WBBB  FAMILT,   CAKBOLL  COUNTT 

of    the   first   applicants   for   a   farm 

owner^lp  loan  In  Carroll  County  when  the 

began   waa  Otto   Webb.     At   that 

1  fr.  Webb  waa  a  rehabilitation   bor- 

operatlng  a  47-acre   hUl  farm   with 

as  the  only  cash  crop.     He  had  a 

of  less  than  $700  with  livestock 

of  a  team,  two  milk  cows,  and 

^wes. 

KTebb's  loan  was  approved  for  the  pur- 

of  a  313-acre  farm  about   1<2   miles 

of  Cteage.     For  the  land  and  neces- 

Ujiprovemenu  he  had  to  borrow  $6,000. 


He  then  borrowed  additional  funds  to  In- 
crease his  herd  of  milk  cows.  Since  that 
time  he  has  no  longer  depended  on  tomatoes 
alone  for  a  cash  crop.  While  he  still  raises 
4  or  5  acres  of  tomatoes  annually,  he  also 
produces  sufficient  feed  for  his  livestock,  and 
has  sold  butterfat,  hogs,  lambs,  and  wool  for 
other  sources  of  income.  Some  years  be  has 
also  sold  surplus  feed  and  seed  oats.  Be- 
cause of  the  damage  by  wolves  Mr.  Webb 
had  to  dispose  of  his  sheep  In  1946.  but  states 
he  expects  to  replace  them  as  soon  as  the 
wolf  menace  Is  lessened. 

The  Webb  family,  consisting  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Webb  and  their  13-year-old  son.  prac- 
tice a  real  Ilve-at-home  program.  Most  of 
the  family  food  supply  Is  produced  on  the 
farm,  thereby  having  more  cash  for  debt  pay- 
ment and  purchase  of  needed  equipment. 

In  1946  Mr.  Webb's  Income  was  as  follows: 

Dairy  products $800 

Eggs 150 

Poultry 65 

Hogs- 508 

Cattle 239 

Sheep 288 

Tomatoes 900 

AAA  payment 39 

Total    income 2.989 

Farm  and  family  living  expenses  amounted 
to  $814.  leaving  a  net  Income  of  $3,175. 

In  1947  this  Income  was  somewhat  less 
due  to  a  short  tomato  crop,  but  because 
of  the  several  different  sources  of  Income 
their  financial  condition  was  much  better 
than  that  of  neighbors  with  less  livestock. 

Mr.  Webb  has  now  reduced  his  farm  in- 
debtedness to  leas  than  $900  with  no  other 
debts.  Net  worth  has  Increased  to  $7,160, 
including  13  dairy  cows.  13  other  cows,  4 
work  animals,  hogs,  and  poultry.  The  farm 
has  electricity  and  many  modern  conven- 
iences. 

Without  the  farm-ownership  loan.  Mr. 
Webb  would  probably  still  be  a  tenant 
farmer  or  would  have  purchased  a  small  hill 
unit  that  would  have  required  less  capital 
and  would  not  have  provided  sufficient  pas- 
ture to  expand  livestock  production.  This 
family  feels  the  Bankhead-Jonea  Farm  Ten- 
ant Act  provided  a  real  opportunity  to 
them — a  chance  to  get  a  start. 

THB   RtnUT   raMILT.    MABION   COtTNTT 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Elmo  Hurst.  Fllppln.  secured 
a  loan  through  the  Farmers  Home  Admin- 
istration on  September  4.  1946,  to  purchaae 
a  353-acre  farm  on  lower  Crooked  Creek  in 
Marlon  County,  Ark.  The  total  amount  of 
the  loan  was  $5,850,  which  Included  $1,035 
for  repairs  and  improvements  on  the  farm- 
atead. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hurst  went  to  work  immedi- 
ately after  securing  the  loan  to  fix  up  their 
newly  acquired  home.  They  have  repaired 
the  house,  built  new  window  screens  and 
doors,  painted  and  put  a  new  roof  on  the 
house,  and  built  two  lO-by-54-foot  sheds  on 
their  barn. 

They  have  terraced  several  acres  of  land, 
dug  a  500-cublc-foot  pond  for  water  for  live- 
stock, and  made  varloxis  other  Improvements 
on  the  place. 

Besides  making  the  abore  Improvements 
on  the  place  since  January  1.  1947,  the  Hursts 
have  made  total  payments  on  their  FO  loan 
of  $3,149  99  from  products  produced  on  their 
farm.  They  are  a  thrifty  and  hard-working 
farm  family,  and  Mr.  Hurst  stated  that  they 
hoped  to  have  their  farm  paid  out  in  three 
more  years,  if  the  price  of  livestock  and  farm 
commodities  continue  at  anything  like  their 
present  price. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hurst  were  renters  until  the 
time  they  received  this  loan.  Mr.  Hurst  is  a 
veteran  of  World  War  U,  and  he  and  his  wife 
are  to  be  commended  for  their  determina- 
tion and  untiring  efforts  to  move  up  from 
renters  to  landowners  of  one  of  ths  best 
producing  farms  In  Marlon  County. 


THB  SAHOBBS  rAMILT,  MABION  COtTNTT 

Richard  Von  Sanders.  Tellvllle.  and  his 
family  first  came  on  the  FHA  program  In 
May  of  1946  when  they  were  granted  a  pro- 
duction loan  of  $1,000.  This  money  was 
used  to  purchase  15  head  of  cattle  to  stock 
the  farm  they  were  renting.  Von.  as  Mr. 
Sanders  is  commonly  known,  had  Just  re- 
turned to  the  farm  after  having  served  some 
37  months  in  the  United  States  Navy. 

On  December  31,  1946,  the  Sanderses  were 
granted  a  farm  ownership  loan  to  purchiss 
the  farm  on  which  they  lived  as  rentors. 
Included  in  this  loan  was  sufficient  money  to 
build  a  new  t>arn  for  the  livestock  they  had 
purchased  and  to  store  hay  and  other  f-jed 
crops.  This  bam  is  now  under  construct  on 
and  will  add  much  to  the  value  of  their  faim. 

Since  January  1947.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sanders 
have  built  new  kitchen  cabinets.  Installed 
a  bathroom  and  fixtures,  built  addltloaal 
clothes  closets,  installed  a  kitchen  sink  i  nd 
running  water.  They  have  set  out  shribs 
and  trees  /or  shade  and  made  numerous 
other  Improvements  that  add  to  the  comlort 
and  convenience  of  their  home.  Electricity 
has  been  available  to  their  farm  for  seme 
time. 

Repayments  on  their  operating  loan  nnd 
farm-ownership  loan  have  not  worked  a 
hardship  on  this  family.  Their  farm-owner- 
ship loan  is  up  to  schedule  and  all  of  he 
original  operating  loan  has  been  repaid  ex- 
cept $175  which  is  not  due  until  Septemlier 
15.  1948. 

The  principal  crops  grown  on  the  Sand>rs 
farm  are  com.  oats,  lespedeza.  and  alfalfa. 
Thia  year  Mr.  Sanders  U  planting  6  acres 
of  barley  to  compare  with  his  other  crops  to 
see  iU  value  as  feed  for  his  livestock.  J«r. 
Sanders  Is  also  changing  from  dairy  cattle 
to  beef  cattle. 

Mrs.  Sanders  contributes  her  part  to  mf  ke 
this  a  successful  famlly-t^pe  farm.  Each 
year  she  cans  from  500  to  000  quarts  of 
fruits  and  vegetables  for  the  family,  thus 
helping  much  In  their  live-at-home  po- 
gram. 

Thla  family  made  an  excellent  showing  in 
their  farm-production  work  by  stepping  fr  )m 
farm  tenants  to  farm  owners  In  a  few  short 
years. 

At  the  present  time  their  entire  farm  p-o- 
gram  is  on  a  sound  basis  and  their  long-time 
planning  shows  that  they  are  well  on  their 
way  to  absolute  ownership  of  a  nice  farm 
home  and  all  the  essentials  for  a  successful 
and  happy  farm  future. 


Hif  h  Cost  of  LiTiiif 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

or  »ntw  TOBK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RSPRSSENTATTVE.S 

Wednesday.  June  16.  1948 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  unler 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  R::c- 
ORD.  I  Include  the  following  article  by 
Dr.  Prank  Klngdon  that  appeared  In  i  he 
New  York  Post  on  June  15,  1948: 

TOBB  rBAWK 

(By  Dr.  Frank  Klngdon) 
The  Tweedles   (Dum  and  Dee  and  Dala) 
are   winding   up    thla   session   of   Congress. 
They  have  heiu-d  the  cry  of  the  conventlcns, 
the  call  of  the  Tweedle  wild. 

Their  professional  Judgment  of  each  other 
Is  that  they  are  the  worst  we  have  ever  liad 
at  whatever  individually  and  collectively  tiry 
are  the  worst  at.  Well,  upon  second  thought, 
perhaps  the  worst  but  one.  What's  one  ex- 
ception more  or  less  among  calamities? 
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They  are  now  rushing  to  the  microphones 
to  expound  cosmic  issues.  Never  did 
Tweedle  tongues  have  more  magniloquent 
themes  for  Tweedle  eloquence.  They  roll 
their  words  and  rattle  their  rostrums  with 
empyrean  omniscience  about  atomic  energy 
and  rival  ideologies,  moral  crisis,  and  epochal 
decision.  The  scarlet  check  matches  the 
purple  phrase  and  democracy  is  saved  in 
every  peroration. 

Even  dollars  are  tipped  with  wings  and 
statistics  glow  with  the  rosy  mist  of  the 
Imagination  when  a  Tweedle  explodes  the 
"b"  in  billion.  Once  we  boasted  we  were  a 
million-dollar  country.  Those  were  the  days 
of  small  potatoes.  We  would  hardly  deign 
to  lend  an  ear  now  to  anyone  less  than  a 
billion-dollar  candidate. 

In  the  resounding  cavern  of  such  immensi- 
ties I  hesitate  to  raise  a  feeble  voice  for  the 
humble  cent,  the  forgotten  coin.  Yet  I  sug- 
gest it  Is  not  unimportant.  I  remember  not 
so  long  ago  when  a  quart  of  milk  cost  8  cents. 
It  now  costs  35  and  threatens  to  go  higher. 
This  Is  a  small  matter  in  a  great  world,  but 
a  big  matter  for  30,000.000  families.  Even 
the  Tweedles  (President,  Senator,  and  candi- 
date) may  well  be  Interested.  The  hand  that 
empties  the  milk  bottle  marks  the  ballot. 

HCL  has  bean  eclipsed  these  recent  months 
by  ERP.  Perhaps  it  had  to  be.  but  I  have  a 
feeling  that  it's  time  to  get  back  to  the  price 
of  our  muttons.  I  have  the  further  notion 
that  the  first  Tweedle  who  says  so  will  find 
a  sudden  popularity.  If  I  were  President 
Tweedle  I  would  issue  this  week  before  the 
Congress  adjourns  a  call  for  a  special  session 
after  the  conventions  are  over.  I  would  call 
this  special  session  to  consider  nothing  else 
but  the  cost  of  living. 

I  don't  see  how  any  Tweedle  could  criticize 
such  a  call.  If  politicians  don't  do  some- 
thing about  prices  before  November  prices 
are  likely  to  do  a  lot  to  them  on  election  day. 
I  have  an  idea  that  speeches  about  billions 
for  munitions  in  this  campaign  are  going  to 
be  Interrupted  by  troubled  housewives  say- 
ing: "Excuse  us.  but  what  about  the  price  of 
meat?"  The  watchdogs  of  the  famUy 
budgets  are  due  to  bark. 

It's  strange  to  me  how  quiet  housewives 
have  been.  They  don't  know  their  own 
strength.  They've  been  letting  the  Tweedles 
get  away  with  mumbling.  I  don't  think  they 
will,  come  November. 

Marcella  says:  Checking  the  rising  cost  of 
living  is  a  matter  of  common  cents. 


The  Rick  Married  Coaple's  Tax  Law 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  A.  SMATHERS 

or  rLoamA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  16,  1948 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  include  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  excerpts  from 
a  letter  received  by  me  from  a  constitu- 
ent. The  author  of  this  letter  is  one  of 
the  ablest,  most  experienced  men  on  tax 
matters  In  Florida  and  I  am  confident 
this  letter  will  be  of  interest: 

Miami,  Fla.,  May  5,  1948. 

THE    BICH    MARBIED    COCTPLl'S    TKX    LAW 

1.  The  new  tax  law  haj  been  called  a  rich 
man's  tax  law,  but  you  not  only  have  to  be 
rich,  you  have  to  be  married  to  get  much 
tax  reduction  under  the  new  law.  It  is  the 
splitting  of  incomes,  gifts,  and  estates  be- 
tween husband  and  wife  that  gives  real  tax 
reduction.     Perhaps  it  should  be  called  the 
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rich  married  couple's  tax  law.  The  tax  on 
one  big  income  is  much  greater  than  If  the 
Income  is  split  Into  two  Incomes  as  you  are 
permitted  to  do  under  the  new  tax  law.  In- 
stead of  paying  a  tax  on  one  big  Income  at 
high  tax  rates,  you  can  pay  a  tax  on  two 
Incomes  one-half  that  size  at  tax  rates  that 
are  much  lower — as  was  previously  permitted 
only  in  the  12  community-property  States. 
If  your  income  is  under  $3,600  you  won't  get 
any  benefit  out  of  this  feature  of  the  law. 
The  income-splitting  feature  of  the  new  law 
benefits  only  those  whose  Incomes  are  (3,600 
or  over. 

The  following  table  shows  the  tax  savings 
provided  by  the  new  law  to  husband  and  wife 
with  no  other  dependents,  where  the  husband 
earned  all  the  money; 


Income 

IMTtai 

IMS  tax 

Savings 

$4,ono — 

$«,000 

$£10.00 

»2I.£0 

1,434.50 

2. 13a  00 

3,  714.  .V) 

6,141.75 

11,675.00 

24, 453. 00 

C2,  707.  50 

1402.00 

712. 00 

1,  OfiO.  00 

1. 400.  on 

2,5fA.m 

3.928.40 

7.381.92 

16,6!>1.76 

4a  700. 00 

$106.00 
209.50 

J8.000 

jin.ftw 

374.50 
730.00 

Il.-.CO) 

1, 149.  70 

lao.rwo 

2.213.35 

|8ii.(|(«l 

4.293.08 

$,'4i,iiiii» 

7. 771. 24 

J10U.(HI0 

22,007.50 

2.  Standard  deduction  of  $1,000:  Another 
feature  of  the  law  is  the  increase  in  the 
standard  deduction  from  $500  to  10  percent 
of  your  income  with  a  maximum  standard 
deduction  of  $1,000  upon  Incomes  above 
$10,000.  Thus,  Instead  of  listing  your  per- 
sonal deductions  on  page  three  of  the  return 
you  can  subtract  the  standEird  deduction, 
which  is  10  percent  of  your  income  up  to 
$10,000.  If  your  Income  is  $10,000  or  over, 
you  can  subtract  the  standard  deduction  of 
$1,000  whereas  before  the  maximum  was 
$500.  There  Is  one  exception  and  that  is 
where  husband  and  wife  file  separate  returns. 

3.  Personal  exemptions  now  $600:  The  per- 
sonal exemptions  have  been  raised  from  $500 
to  $600  each.  Now  $600  of  your  Income  Is  tax- 
free  for  yourself  and  $600  for  every  person 
you  list  on  page  one  of  your  return. 

4.  Six  hundred  dollars  additional  old-age 
exemption  at  age  65:  If  you  have  attained 
the  age  of  65  by  December  31,  you  get  an 
additional  old-age  exemption  of  $600.  Like- 
wise, if  your  wife  has  attained  the  age  of  65, 
you  get  the  additional  old-age  exemption.  If 
you  either  list  her  as  an  exemption  or  if  you 
file  a  Joint  return.  This  apparently  Is  also 
true  In  the  year  she  dies,  if  she  had  reached 
the  age  of  65  at  the  time  of  death.  But  you 
cannot  claim  the  additional  old-age  exemp- 
tion for  dependents  such  as  dependent 
fathers  and  mothers. 

5.  Income  splitting  In  the  year  of  death: 
Even  in  the  year  of  the  death  of  either  hus- 
band or  wife,  the  income  may  be  split  and  a 
Joint  return  may  be  filed. 

6.  Capital  gains  may  be  split  between  hus- 
band and  wife:  Under  the  new  law  capital 
gains  may  be  split  between  husband  and  wife 
by  filing  a  Joint  return.  The  result  Is  that 
the  tax  upon  capital  gains  Is  less  than  25  per- 
cent if  your  income  Is  below  $44,000.  If  your 
income  is  above  $44,000  you  pay  the  maxi- 
mum tax  of  25  percent  upon  your  capital 
gains.  Under  the  former  law  the  tax  upon 
capital  gains  was  less  than  25  percent  upon 
Incomes  up  to  $18,000  but  now  up  xo  $44,000 
If  you  are  married,  $22,000  if  you  are  single. 

7.  Get  married  by  December  31,  and  file 
Joint  return:  If  you  are  not,  you  have  until 
December  31  to  get  married.  Then  all  you 
have  to  do  to  get  the  benefits  of  the  Income- 
splitting  feature  of  the  new  law  Is  to  file  a 
Joint  return.  In  the  new  tax  return  for  1948 
you  may  combine  the  Incomes  of  husband 
and  wife  and  then  split  the  combined  Income 
In  half  and  figure  the  tax.  Your  tax  Is  double 
this  amount. 

8.  Amended  estimate  June  15:  If  you  esti- 
mated your  tax  for  this  year  and  used  last 


year's  tax  rates  you  no  doubt  estimated  yotir 
tax  too  high.  You  do  not  have  to  amend 
your  estimate.  You  may  continue  to  make 
the  payments  under  the  original  estimate 
and  file  your  Income-tax  return  January  15 
or  March  15  and  pay  any  baltmce  you  owe 
then,  or  If  you  have  overpaid,  claim  a  re- 
fund or  have  the  overpayment  credited  to 
your  next  year's  tax. 

However  you  may,  using  the  new  tax  rates, 
again  estimate  your  tax  and  file  another  esti- 
mate and  mark  it  "Amended"  and  pay  one- 
third  of  the  balance  on  each  June  15,  Sep- 
tember 15,  and  January  15. 

9.  Withholding  rates  changed:  By  now  you 
should  have  received  from  the  Government 
the  new  withholding  tables.  The  new  rates 
apply  to  all  wages  which  you  pay  on  or 
after  May  1  regardless  of  when  they  wert 
earned. 

10.  Alternative  percentage  withholding  15 
percent  above  exemptions  which  are  now 
$1.80  a  day.  $13  a  week,  or  $56  a  month:  You 
may.  Instead  of  using  the  new  withholding 
tables,  withhold  a  fiat  15  i>ercent  above  the 
employee's  exemptions.  One  exemption  is 
now  $1.80  a  day,  $13  a  week,  or  $56  a  month. 
You  may  multiply  the  above  amounts  by  the 
number  of  exemptions  and  withhold  a  flat 
15  percent  on  the  balance.  The  flat  15  per- 
cent usually  means  a  lower  withholding,  but 
It  will  mean  that  the  employee  Is  under- 
paying his  tax  and  will  have  to  pay  thp  bal- 
ance when  he  files  his  income-tax  return. 

11.  Estate  taxes  reduced  to  less  than  half. 
Married  man's  estate  now  one-hadf  tax-free 
if  he  leaves  at  least  one-half  to  his  wife: 
The  most  drastic  change  in  the  new  tax  law 
wasn't  the  change  In  Income  taxes  but  the 
change  In  estate  taxes.  One-half  of  a  per- 
son's estate,  no  matter  how  big,  Is  now  tax- 
free  If  be  leaves  at  least  that  amount  to  his 
wife  (or  husband).  There  is  then  no  estate 
tax  whatever  to  pay  upon  one-half  a  person's 
estate.  All  you  have  to  do  is  to  leave  her  at 
least  half  of  all  of  your  estate  by  will  or 
otherwise  and  one-half  of  yotir  estate  is  tax- 
free.  That  amount  Is  excluded  from  your 
estate  In  figuring  the  estate  taxes. 

The  reduction  in  estate  taxes  to  married 
couples  Is  shown  In  the  following  tables 
where  at  least  one-half  the  estate  is  left  to 
surviving  spouse. 


Your  estate 

Old  tax 

New  tax 

Tax  saving 

$120,<)00.„ 

$250,000 

$9,600 

44,700 

12^000 

30»,000 

2,436,400 

0 

iia«oo 

47, 700 
136,500 
060,400 

$9,500 
33,800 

$500,000.. 

78,300 

$1,000,000 

176,500 

$5,000.000 

1,467,000 

Thus  In  every  instance  the  estate  tax  has 
been  reduced  more  than  half;  upon  estates 
of  $250,000  and  under,  the  tax  is  now  less 
than  one-fourth  what  It  was.  However  If 
you  are  unmarried,  or  are  a  widow  or 
widower,  there  Is  no  tax  reduction.  The 
estate  tax  upon  your  estate  would  then  bs 
the  same  as  It  was. 

12.  Change  your  will:  Thus,  unless  you 
have  left  your  wife  at  least  one-half  of  your 
estate  you  should  immediately  change  your 
will  to  do  so  If  your  estate  exceeds  $60,000 
In  order  to  get  the  lowest  estate  taxes  after 
death. 

13.  Gifts  of  $6,000  per  person  per  year  to  as 
many  persons  as  you  desire  tax-free  if  you 
are  married:  Formerly  you  could  make  an- 
nual gifts  of  $3,000  per  person  to  as  many 
persons  as  you  desired  without  paying  any 
gift  tax.  These  were  called  "  exclusions." 
They  were  excluded  from  your  gift-tax  com- 
putation. You  could  also  make  additional 
gifts  of  $30,000  during  your  lifetime  without 
pajring  any  gift  tax.  This  was  called  your 
"lifetime  gift  tax  exemption."  But  now  these 
amounts  have  been  doubled  If  you  are  mar- 
ried. You  can  now  make  annual  gifts  of 
$6,C00  per  person  to  as  many  ^neflclarles  as 


i 


ll 


ft  I 
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you 
WOj 

any 


\mix*  And  you  can  alao  make  gifta  of 
above  tbe  annual  gixta  wlUiout  paying 
I  ift  tax. 
Very  truly  youn, 

Pmur  Putn. 
P.  Is. — If  In  order  to  make  half  of  your 
eetat  >  free  from  estate  taxes,  you  should  leave 
your  wife  half  of  your  estate,  what  should 
be  d(  ne  with  the  other  half?  This  question 
will  i)e  answered  In  the  next  letter. 


Why 


IN 


the 
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Not  Be  Forthrif  ht  and  Accurate,  Mr 
Pijetident? — Tbe    Veto    Message 
House  Joint  Resolution  296 


on 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DANIEL  A.  REED 

or  Mzw  Toax 
THE  HOUS«  OF  RJEPRISKNTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  16.  1948 
^  \A.\.  REED  of  New  York.    Mr.  Speaker, 


ireto  message  of  the  President  on 


Howe  Joint  Resolution  296.  to  main- 
tain the  status  quo  in  respect  of  certsdn 
empl3yment  taxes  and  social -security 
bene  its  pending  action  by  Congress  on 
extet  ded  social-security  coverage  states 
that: 

'  lie  real  Issue  la  whether  the  soclal- 
aecuri  ty  coverage  of  many  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  individuals  should  be  left  largely  to 
the  dscretlon  of  their  employers:  and 

2.  Ivsplte  representatloiu  to  the  contrary 
sectto  :u  1  and  2  of  this  resolution  wo\ild  ex- 
clude from  the  coverage  of  the  old-age  and 
turvti  ors'  Insurance  and  unemployment- 
vam^  inaatlon   systems   up   to   750.000   em- 

ptoy** 

Th  e  message,  in  support  of  what  is  re- 
ferreil  to  as  the  real  issue,  states: 

resolution  would  overturn  the  present 
principle  that  employment  relation- 
ships under  the  social-security  laws  should 
be  de  ermined  In  the  light  of  realities  rather 
than  on  tbe  basis  of  technical  legal  forms. 
In  so  lolng,  it  would  make  tbe  social-security 
rights  of  the  employees  directly  excluded,  and 
many  thousands  of  additional  employees,  de- 
pend almost  entirely  upon  the  manner  In 
Which  their  employers  nUght  choose  to  cast 
their  employment  arrangements. 

Thi !  Issue  that  the  President  contended 

was     he  real  issue  is  nonexistent  and 

the  ijresident's  assertions  in  connection 

wholly  and  completely  incor- 

evcry  resfject. 

House  Joint  Resolution  296  does 

m4re  than  reaffirm  the  principle  that 

cqmmon-law  rule  shall  determine  the 

-employee  relationship.     That 

pie  Is  embodied  In  the  existing  reg- 

and  has  been  applicable  since 

of  social  security  in  1935. 

Tbe  applicable  common-law  rules 

i.  as  weU  as  the  existing  regu- 

by  specific  provisions  thereof,  re- 

that  reality,  and  not  technical  legal 

shall  govern  in  the  determlBatlon 

an  Individual  is  an  employee 

independent  contractor. 

House  Joint  Resolution  296  does 

I  any  way  sJIect  the  existing  regu- 

Both  tbe  Committee  on  Ways 

and  ^eans  and  tbe  Committee  on  Pi« 

Banc^  in  their  reports  thereon  empha- 

that  the  whole  purpose  of  House 


there  irith 
rect  In 

(a) 
no 
the 

employer 
princ 
ulatidns 
tbe  si  art 

(b) 

tbem  lelves. 
latloiis 
qtiire 
formi 
of  wfc  ether 
or  an 

(c) 


Joint  Resolution  296  was  to  prevent  those 
regulations  from  being  scrapped. 

The  assertion  that  House  Joint  Reso- 
lution 296  "would  exclude  from  the  cov- 
erage of  old-age  and  survivors'  insurance 
and  unemployment  compensation  sys- 
tems up  to  750.000  employees"  is  also 
wholly  and  completely  Incorrect  in  every 
particular. 

(a)  By  preserving  the  common-law 
rule  and  the  present  regulatiorw  which 
are  a  mere  statement  of  that  rule.  House 
Joint  RMohition  296  excludes  no  one 
from  coverage  who  is  covered  under  the 
existing  regulations. 

(b)  The  so-called  exclusion  is  not  an 
exclusion  at  all.  It  Is  completely  mis- 
leading reference  to  individuals  which 
the  Treasury  stated  are  not  presently 
covered  under  the  existing  regulations 
but  which  the  Treasury  expected  would 
be  covered  if  the  proposed  Treasury  reg- 
ulations had  been  permitted  by  Congress 
to  go  into  effect. 

(c)  The  Treasury  was  utterly  unable, 
in  the  hearings  on  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 296  before  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance, to  furnish  any  basis  whatsoever 
of  estimating  either  the  minimum  or 
maximum  number  of  individuals  whose 
status  would  l)e  changed  by  the  proposed 
new  regulations. 

(d>  Unemployment  compensation  cov- 
erage, which  the  President  asserts  would 
be  denied  to  "up  to  750.000  employees," 
in  fact  is  not  determined  under  Federal 
law  at  all.  Unemployment-compensa- 
tion coverage  Is  determined  solely  by  the 
States,  and  the  enactment  of  House  Joint 
Resolution  296  could  not  affect  the  cov- 
erage definitions  under  State  law. 


Revercomb-West  Virginia  Plan  for 
Veterans 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CHAPMAN  REVERCOMB 

or  WXST  VOCTNTA 

IN  THE  SKNATK  OP  THS  XWITED  ST  ATM 

Vfedneiday.  June  16  (leQisIatire  day  of 
Tuesday.  June  IS).  1948 

Mr.  REVERCOMB.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  inserted 
In  the  Appendix  of  the  Rccoro  certain 
letters,  statements,  and  supporting  ma- 
terial pertaining  to  the  Revercomb-West 
Virginia  plan  for  veterans. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  matters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rxc- 
ORD,  as  follows: 

&r4TUfD(T  or  Bon.  CHArMAif  Rctxicomb,  or 
Wist  Vibginia 

Mr.  RxvxxcoMS.  Mr.  President,  the  subject 
of  my  remarks  today  are  the  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  new  opportunities  In  West  Vir- 
ginia for  Increasing  the  prosperity  and  se- 
curity of  every  individual  in  the  commu- 
nities of  the  Sute.  To  help  veterans,  small, 
business  men  and  other  members  of  the  com- 
munities make  the  most  of  these  economic 
opportunities.  I  have  devised  the  "Rever- 
comb-West Virginia  Plan."  which  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  Insert  In  th«  Bacoao. 
following  an  explanaUon  of  its  functions. 

Wsat  Virginia  typifies  the  all-Amertcan 
spirit  as  It  U  parUy  a  Northern.  Xastsrn, 


Boothem  and  Middle  Western  State.  Kb  a 
rscult.  It  is  fortunate  in  possessing  the  good 
sentiments  of  all  sections  of  the  country. 
The  position  of  our  State  on  the  map  also 
presents  profitable  geographical  advantages. 
The  agriculture  and  Industry  of  the  Maun- 
Uin  State  integrates  It  with  tbe  North  and 
South,  and  East  and  West.  Our  varle<l  in- 
dustries, our  scenery,  our  natural  resoxrces 
and  our  agriculture  represent  a  diversity  of 
interests  that  could  truly  make  West  Vir- 
ginia the  model  for  economic  expansion  c< 
other  States  In  the  United  States. 

Mr.  President,  long  ago  this  Nation  won 
its  liberty  from  the  tyranny  of  kings.  To- 
day we  are  again  threatened  by  the  most 
potent  tyranny  at  large  In  the  world— com- 
munism. It  is  another  force  to  defeat  per- 
sonal freedom  and  economic  demoiTacy. 
The  surest  way  to  challenge  and  oveicome 
communlfim  without  resorting  to  war  is  to 
maintain  our  national  strength  by  in* Teas- 
ing the  prosperity  and  economic  secur  ty  of 
all  the  people  in  our  communities.  The 
Revercomb-West  Virginia  plan,  which  I  have 
devised.  wlU  help  us  to  achieve  this  goal. 

The  Department  of  the  American  legion 
of  West  Virginia  was  one  of  the  first  veter- 
ans' organizations  in  the  t7nlted  States  to 
endorse  this  bUl.  It  has  also  t>een  endorsed 
by  other  veterans'  organizations  and  small 
business  organizations.  Now,  at  this  time. 
I  want  to  take  this  oportunlty  to  introduce 
in  the  Rzcoto  a  letter  from  a  great  Am.-rlcan 
and  public  servant,  a  man  whom  all  veterans 
and  fellow  citizens  honor,  James  P.  C)'NeU, 
the  present  national  commander  o!  the 
American  Legion.  This  letter  was  w-ltten 
to  Senator  Sttub  Bamccs,  the  chairman  of 
the  important  Senate  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee, one  of  the  many  distinguishe  1  co- 
sponsors  of  our  Veterans'  Economic  De^  elop- 
ment  Corporation  biU. 
Hon.  8TTi.ca  Bbidgcs, 

Chctirman.  Appropriations  Commtttee, 
United  States  Senate. 

Washington,  D.  C 

Dkar  8«NATot  BtiDCTs:  I  wish  to  comptl- 
ment  you  •  •  •  in  formulatlnf  an 
"American  doctrine"  to  btUld  mutual  pros- 
perity between  our  communltiee  in  America 
and  the  communities  In  friendly  cou  itrles 
that  are  trying  to  hold  the  line  against  com- 
munism. I  believe  it  Is  possible  that  yoxir 
doctrine  may  go  far  to  assure  prosperlf '  and 
peace  for  the  United  Statss  and  foi  the 
United  Nations,  by  Integrating  the  economy 
of  other  countries  with  curs. 

By  utilizing  the  manpower  and  the  skills 
of  our  veterans,  you  put  your  finger  on  what 
I  beUeve  is  the  spearhead  to  prcsperltj  and 
Americanism  against  depression  and  com- 
munism. In  their  stand  on  America  i ism, 
20.000.000  living  American  veterans  cart  be 
wrong.  From  what  I  know  of  veteraas.  I 
can  say  that  we  have  at  least  one  more  good 
fight  left  in  us  and  this  is  it.  As  you  gentle- 
men in  Congress  have  challenged  us,  I  be- 
lieve we  can  meet  the  challenge  In  |i«acs 
with  as  much  vigor  and  determination  as 
we  have  met  the  challtngs  in  war. 

Purthermore.  as  all  veterans  alike  have 
eerved  their  neighbors  and  our  Nation.  I  am 
confident  that  the  Legionnaires  in  our  Htate 
Will  invite  the  cooperation  of  the  members 
of  other  veterans'  organizations  to  meet  this 
new  challenge  to  champion  America  ilsm 
against  communism  through  your  econimic 
devek^MDent  plan. 

The  Army  and  the  Navy  were  charged  with 
being  prepared  to  defend  Pearl  Harbor  but 
obviously  their  lack  of  coordination  pall  lu 
toU.  I.  for  one.  wish  to  prevent  a  Pearl  rlar- 
bor  In  veterans'  affairs.  To  that  end  1  am 
confident  that  the  American  Legion  wUl  co- 
operate with  other  veterans'  orffanlsations 
in  our  communities,  and  in  our  Sutei  to 
help  unify  our  people  for  the  best  interest  • 
of  all. 

I  am  ImprewMd  by  the  number  at  Leg  on- 
nalres  in  the  CoDgrsis  who  are  coepgnsorlng 
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with  you  your  "Veterans  Corporation"  bill, 
which  appears  to  be  a  good  basis  to  afford 
veterans  economic  opportunities  and  hous- 
ing and  to  complete  an  over-all  veterans' 
program  for  the  benefit  of  the  veterans  and 
of  the  Nation. 

With  my  best  wishes  for  your  success  In 
your  plan  to  "f.ght  communism  with  pros- 
l«rlty."  I  am 

Sincerely, 

James  F.  O'Neil. 

At  this  point  I  wish  to  Insert  another  let- 
ter that  I  believe  will  interest  our  veterans, 
small -business  men,  farmers,  and  commu- 
nity fathers  in  West  Virginia: 

VETX3ANS  or  Foreign  Wars 

or  THz  Unitid  States, 
Washington,  D.  C.  May  25. 1948. 
Hon.  Chapman  Rxvircomb, 

Chairman,  Senate  Public  Works  Covi' 
mittet.  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Senator  Revercomb:  I  am  glad  to 
learn  you  have  prepared  a  West  Virginia  plan 
of  projects  which  could  be  Implemented 
under  provisions  of  S.  1662 — the  Veterans' 
Eonomic  Development  Corporation  Act. 
Such  State  plans  will  aid  the  people  of  many 
communities.  Including  veterans,  by  bring- 
ing new  industries  to  the  communities,  ex- 
panding present  businesses,  modernizing  ag- 
riculture, and  by  creating  new  industrial  uses 
for  agricultural  products  and  other  raw 
materials. 

Representatives  of  friendly  nations  are  In- 
terested In  developing  programs  similar  to 
your  "West  Virginia  plan"  to  enable  their 
people  to  prosper  and  to  hold  the  line  against 
communism  and  war.  It  is  not  an  over- 
statement to  say  that  if  applied  here  at  home 
and  abroad,  such  a  plan  would  help  win  a 
bloodless  victory. 

Your  championship  In  Congress  of  small 
business  In  the  United  States  and  the  es- 
tablishment of  veterans  in  businesses  and 
profitable  careers  has  our  strong  support. 
The  bill  that  your  are  sponsoring  In  the 
Senate.  S.  1652,  entitled  "The  Veterans'  Eco- 
nomic Development  Corporation  Act."  will 
enable  millions  of  veterans  to  catch  up  with 
the  economic  parade  at  home  and  abroad. 
This  will  Interest  the  taxpayers  particularly 
as  no  appropriation  of  taxpayers'  money  Is 
contemplated.  In  addition,  it  is  estimated 
that  It  will  reduce  taxes  as  it  will  save  our 
taxpayers  a  billion  dollars  a  year  in  the 
present  cost  of  government. 

The  bipartisan  support  of  this  bill  and 
Its  early  passage  is  indicated  by  the  com- 
panion bills  Introduced  In  the  House  by  Rep- 
resentative Eama  Kxtacver,  of  Tennessee,  a 
champion  of  small  business;  Representative 
Edith  Rogers  of  Massachusetts,  chairman 
of  the  Important  Veterans'  Committee;  Rep- 
resentative Jesse  Wolcott,  of  Michigan,  an 
authority  on  finance  and  chairman  of  the 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee;  the  past 
chairman.  Congressman  Spence.  of  Kentucky; 
by  Congressman  Kearnet,  of  New  York,  and 
Van  Zandt.  of  Pennsylvania,  both  former 
commanders  In  chief  of  the  Veterans  of  For- 
eign Wars.  The  unusual  support  of  this 
bill  In  the  Senate  Is  shown  In  the  cospon- 
sorshlp  of  S.  1652  by  Senator  Bridges,  of  New 
Hampshire,  chairman  of  the  Important  Ap- 
propriations Committee,  and  by  Senator 
Barklzt.  of  Kentucky,  and  30  other  distin- 
guished Senatcn-s. 

As  the  Veterans'  Economic  Development 
Corporation  bill  Is  not  limited  to  veterans, 
your  "West  Virginia  plan"  wUl  help  to  Imple- 
ment this  program  in  an  orderly  manner, 
marking  a  new  milestone  in  the  illustrious 
history  of  West  Virginia  and  the  Nation^ 
Sincerely, 

Rat  H.  Brannaman. 
Commander  in  Chief.  Veterans  of  For- 
eign Wars  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  President,  before  I  Insert  in  the 
Record  an  outline  of  the  West  Virginia  plan, 
I   bcUeve   the   people   in   our   commiwities 


back  home  would  like  to  have  me  describe 
briefly  the  proposed  Veterans'  Economic  De- 
velopment Corporation  Act,  which  Is  popu- 
larly known  as  the  "Little  Man's  RFC"  and 
is  termed  by  veterans'  organization.?  as  "one 
of  the  most  constructive  pieces  of  veterans' 
legislation  ever  to  be  Introduced."  It  will 
enable  our  veterans,  as  well  as  others,  to 
become  constructive  leaders  In  our  commu- 
nities and  to  reinforce  the  American  econ- 
omy, as  it  covers  the  next  20  years  of  the 
lives  of  the  majority  of  our  veterarjs. 

HOW  WILL  THE  "LirTLE  MAN'S  RFC"  OPERATE 

The  act  will  create  a  Government  corpora- 
tion vested  with  broad  powers  to  provide 
long-range  credit  and  technical  advisory 
services  to  (a)  private  business  (individuals, 
firms,  and  corporations),  and  (b)  State  and 
municipal  self-liquidating  public  projects, 
with  the  condition  that  preference  in  new 
career  opportunities  would  be  afforded  vet- 
erans, if  available. 

When  our  "Little  Man's  RFC"  bill  was  In- 
troduced concurrently  In  the  Scr.ate  and 
House,  one  of  our  cosponsors,  a  national  au- 
thority on  finance.  Chairman  Jessi:  P.  Wol- 
cott. of  the  important  House  BaiJtlng  and 
Currency  Committee,  wrote  an  Illuminating 
opinion  on  our  bill  to  Chairmen  Styles 
Bridges,  of  the  Senate  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee, who  introduced  the  bill  in  the  Sen- 
ale  on  his  behalf  and  that  of  20  other  Sen- 
ators. I  quote  Chairman  Wolcott's  Inter- 
esting statements,  as  follows: 

"At  home  and  abroad  the  Veterans'  Cor- 
poration, popularly  called  'The  Little  Man's 
RFC,'  would  create  economic  opportunities 
for  veterans  and  others  through  broad  lend- 
ing powers  along  the  lines  of  the  present 
RFC.  But,  in  addition,  the  Veterans'  Cor- 
poration would  afford  skilled  technical  ad- 
visory service  to  self-liquidating  projects  that 
win  employ  veterans  and  to  qualified  vet- 
erans themselves.  It  would  be  a  move  to- 
ward matching  veterans'  skills  anainst  the 
unused  production  cap>acittes  of  tiae  Nation 
and  our  untapped  abundant  nai;ional  re- 
sources to  meet  the  phenomenal  d(;mand  for 
American  goods  and  services  throughout  the 
world. 

"Although  the  proposed  Veterans'  Corpo- 
ration Is  charged  specifically  with  solving 
veterans'  short-range  and  long-riinge  eco- 
nomic problems,  at  the  same  time,  it  is 
designed  to  produce  an  economic  profit  to  the 
Nation.  It  is  estimated  that  it  will  reduce 
the  cost  of  veterans'  affairs  by  f  1,000.000.000 
per  year  by  creating  gainful  employment: 
also,  it  may  make  it  possible  to  save  tax- 
payers other  billions  of  dollars  in  direct  ex- 
pense. The  Veterans'  Corporation  is  so  de- 
signed that  it  should  operate  without  cost 
to  the  taxpayers,  as  the  spread  between  the 
rate  of  Interest  the  Treasury  pays  the  public 
for  the  bonds  and  the  Interest  rates  charged 
on  loans  made  by  the  Veterans'  Corporation 
will  more  than  cover  administration,  losses 
from  loans,  and  operating  costs.  The  pres- 
ent RFC  reports  that  under  similar  condi- 
tions It  has  returned  more  than  $500,000,000 
profit  to  the  Treasury.  It  is  estimated  that 
with  the  wider  distribution  of  loansi  made  by 
the  Veterans'  Corporation  and  with  Its  skilled 
technical  advisory  and  research  services  to 
protect  the  Government  against  loss  the 
Veterans'  Corporation  should  return  a  still 
greater  profit  to  the  Treasury  than  the 
present  RFC. 

"For  the  first  time  In  American  history, 
we  have  a  specific  foreign  policy.  Conse- 
quently, it  is  possible  for  the  State  Depart- 
ment, with  the  help  of  the  Senate,  to  put 
teeth  in  our  new  foreign  policy.  We  believe 
that  the  Veterans'  Corporation  provides  the 
most  immediate  approach  to  this  objective 
and  In  support  of  what  Senator  Vandenbehg, 
the  chairman  of  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee,  says,  this  approach  will  help 
'peace  living'  countries  rather  than  'peace 
loving'  countries  to  bring  lasting  peace  to 
the  world.  At  a  time  when  we  no  longer 
have  a  powerful  Army  to  reinforc«j  our  for- 


eign policy,  it  Is  significant  that  20.000.000 
living  American  veterans,  who  with  their 
families  represent  60  percent  of  the  people 
of  the  United  States,  constitute  a  potential 
new  moral  and  economic  force  In  the  world. 
More  than  13,000.000  of  these  living  veterans 
are  veterans  of  foreign  wars.  Our  veterans 
were  selected  from  the  cream  of  140,000,000 
people  for  their  physical,  mental,  and  edu- 
cational superiority  and  are  now  the  finest 
essence  of  our  people.  Many  of  them  are 
experienced  and  capable  and.  If  properly 
utilized,  are  a  source  of  a  new  domestic  eco- 
nomic power.  They  are  also  a  source  of  vast 
new  power  to  reinforce  our  foreign  relations, 
as  many  experienced  veterans  are  eager  to 
go  as  business  and  technical  missionaries  to 
countries  that  we  have  help)ed  to  liberate, 
including  Korea.  China,  India,  the  Philip- 
pines, Iraq,  Iran,  Arabia,  Italy,  France,  Tur- 
key, and  Greece.  Our  veterans  are  potenti- 
ally, the  greatest  army  of  good-will  mission- 
aries in  all  human  history.  Under  the  pro- 
visions of  this  legislation  our  veterans  could 
help  to  tip  the  scales  now  between  war  and 
peace. 

"The  passage  of  this  act  is  Immediately 
necessary  an4  urgent  as  no  other  Govern- 
ment or  private  agency  can  perform  the 
functions  to  meet  the  emergency. 

"The  Veterans'  Corporation  would 
strengthen  the  hand  of  the  Eightieth  Con- 
gress for  several  reasons: 

"(a)  It  appeals  to  the  taxpayers  as  it  will 
save  an  estimated  $1,000,000,000  per  year  in 
veterans'  unemployment  compensation  and 
obviate  the  abuses  of  the  '52-20  club.' 

"(b)  Banking  approves  of  the  Veterans 
Corporation  because,  like  the  present  RFC, 
it  will  make  only  loans  that  do  not  compete 
with  private  banks.  It  will  help  to  balance 
the  Federal  budget.  The  American  Bankers 
Association  in  their  Journal  of  January  15, 
said:  'During  a  term  of  office  in  which  econ- 
omy and  tax  reduction  will  offer  no  new 
plums  for  veterans,  the  proposed  "Veterans' 
RFC"  (sponsored  by  Chairman  Wolcott  of 
the  House  Banking  and  Currency  Committee 
and  several  Senators)  will  provide  something 
which  Members  of  Congress  can  loudly  en- 
dorse. The  Veterans'  Corporation  should  cost 
the  taxpayers  nothing,  as  all  projects  and 
enterprises  will  be  self-liquidating  and  will 
show  a  profit  to  the  Nation.  It  will  utilize 
all  existing  facilities  of  Government  without 
duplication  and  simplify  veteratu'  affairs. 
(The  veteran  had  nine  agencies  of  Govern- 
ment to  give  him  the  run-around  after 
World  War  I.  and  now  after  World  War  II 
has  29  agencies  of  Government  to  confuse 
him.)' 

"(c)  A  good  cross-section  of  labor  leaders — 
in  fact,  all  we  have  contacted — favor  this 
bill.  They  recognize  that  it  means  the  half- 
way mark  In  permanent  full  employment 
because  veterans  would  otherwise  compose 
half  the  unemployed  labor  force  during  de- 
pressions. It  would  prevent  the  inevitable 
confiict  between  the  veterans'  organizations 
and  organized  labor  by  opening  new  oppor- 
tunities for  fuller  employment  where  both 
will  profit. 

"(d)  The  veterans'  organizations  are  sup- 
porting this  bill  because  it  will  enable  veter- 
ans to  recoup  their  losses  in  economic  oppor- 
tunities In  competition  with  those  who  re- 
mained at  home,  and  It  will  provide  self- 
supporting  careers  for  disabled  veterans.  For 
example,  veterans'  organizations  are  urging 
the  enactment  of  this  legislation,  as  it  will 
Immediately  help  to  break  the  bottlenecks 
in  veterans'  housing  and  provide  careers  for 
veterans.  The  veterans'  organizations  also 
like  the  features  that  will  enable  capable  vet- 
erans to  trade  abroad,  to  return  as  technical 
and  business  experts  to  help  modernize  many 
of  the  very  countries  they  helped  to  liberate 
such  a  short  time  ago.  They  believe,  also, 
that  the  program  provided  by  the  Veterans' 
Corporation  will  be  a  powerful  factor  In 
strengthening  our  ties  with  other  countries 
In  the  United  Nations,  thus  helping  to  pre- 
vent war. 
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"Th  Is  legislation  win  also  enable  us  to  plan 
•head  (or  the  2.700.000  now  tn  training.  Do- 
,  tbe  Vetertms'  Corporation  should 
tb«  base  of  our  economy,  which  has 
already  suffered  by  the  alarming  loss  of  many 
industries  and  businesses  which,  here- 
haw  given  America  its  phenomenal 
•eoaofaale  strmfUi.     Unl«i  we  act  quickly. 
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tofore 
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y  1  'ill  become  tcp-heavy.  as  big  business 
lust  reed  largely  on  small  business.  We  be< 
llev*.  fwttsfCfS.  thst  this  legislation  will 
tw  tni  taaatem  apdnst  a  recession:  In  fact,  tbe 
bsst  lisurmnce  now  in  aieht. 

itstement,  prepared  by  the  experts  of 
the  D  partment  at  Commerce  over  the  signa- 
ture c  f  Under  Secretary  Alfred  Schlndler,  to 
Senat^  Watn*  Mcmkb.  concerning  the  Vet- 
Corporatlon,  said:  'It  Is  a  well-reccg- 
nlnd  fUBtfamental  of  business  economics 
tbn  ppanded  commercial  activity  creates 
sent,  and  yotir  bill,  designed  to  In- 
corporate the  exlsttac  f«— i loti  of  younf  yU 
in  such  ezpansloB.  oAera  the  most  ln> 
trlgui  ig  possibilities  of  any  piece  of  cturent 
leglali  tlon  which  has  come  to  my  attention. 
Amerlcs.  tn  the  years  ahead,  needs 
alsrt  ^oung  men  in  Imsiness.  and  the  men  rc- 
by  the  amed  forces  sre  the  nstural 
•ouro^  of  this  net'essary  manpower  potential. 
It  sec  ns  to  me  that  your  bill  strikes  a  new 
and  li  MUgant  cord.    Oovemment  support  tn 


i-ezpanslon  program  of  the  type  you 
Is  simply  '■T"***'  sense  ' 
Commerce  Department  tells  us  that 
we  ndw  have  hundreds  of  thousands  of  cajv 
I  snemy  trade  secrets,  patents,  and  secret 
proceises.  many  of  which  are  Immediately 
commercially  prcfltable  and  suited  to  thla 
progrim.  The  Interior  Department  tells  ua 
that  iilUlons  of  acres  of  food  land  are  ready 
opened  There  Is  a  vast  new  oppor- 
in  the  further  mecbanttatlon  of  sgrt- 
cultuili  snd  in  Industrial  uses  of  agricultural 
products  that  they  themselves  can  manufae- 
tursH-feataMlshlnc  a  better  balanced  econ- 
omy. 

"O^^Mral  Bradley  saM-  "We  must  have  an 
such  as  thu  "Veterans'  RTC."  as  tbe 
AdBilnletratlon.  with  Us  700  hoa- 
I  iaormous  loud,  has  all  that  It  ean 
I  «Ml  iMipMaUMtkni,  pensions,  claims. 
W9  Manot  bandla  tbe  erea- 
df  iiimlufwtlH  oppwmnimi  for  veter- 
«m;  ;  »t  w«  MMiT*  IbooMMto  of  l«tt«n  blam- 
ing ui  for  vttaraM  MMg  oMjMd  to  work  at 
subati  ndard  wagas  or  not  Sanf  •  Job  at  all. 
"In  iponsorlng  this  bill,  we  propcae  to  nom- 
inate or  appointment  to  the  Board  of  Dtree- 
tors  a  id  to  the  Advisory  Council  of  the  Vet- 
erans' Corporation  (with  the  advice  and  con- 
Mat    pf    tbe    Senate)    outstanding    leaders. 

who  csn  direct  and 
It  agency  to  serve  Its 
new  bkh  purpose  for  the  Natkm.  The  Board 
of  Dtiectors  would  sataUlah  standarda  for 
loans.  Under  it.  s  staff  of  the  best  technical 
expert  I  would  have  two  primary  reaponslbll- 
Itlss;  :o  enforce  the  standards,  both  before 
and  a:  ter  the  establishment  of  the  projects 
or  enti  Tprtscs;  snd.  to  provide  technical  serv- 
loe  to  the  organizations  or  Individuals  to 
protoe  i  tbe  Government  against  loss  by  pro- 
taetln  \  the  organizatkma  or  Indlvlduala 
agalni  c  falltire. 

"Aft  sr  other  American  wars,  new  frontiers 
were  tovriopad.  with  the  liclp  of  veterans. 
From  the  days  of  the  Cumberlsnd  Road, 
which  George  Washington  and  other  veterans 
tielpe< .  to  build  and  which  speeded  the  de- 
v«lopi  lent  of  our  rich  Midwest  after  the 
Saeol^  itlonary  War,  veteran*  have  engineered 
and  w  vked  to  stimulate  our  nation's  growth. 
Veten  na  helped  to  open  tba  plains  beyond 
St.  Ixuls  after  the  War  of  1812.  After  the 
War  lletween  the  States,  veterans  helped  to 
engln  jer  and  build  our  railroads  to  the  west 
coast  and  to  develop  the  valleys  along  the 
Pacifl  '.  seaboard.  The  Pedera.1  Oovemment 
help*  I  develop  these  frontiers.  Now  vast 
new  rentiers — the  greatest  frontiers  In  all 
Amer  can  history — are  ripe  for  development : 


the  new  techncdoglcal  frontier  at  home  and 
the  vast  new  frontier  where  we  can  help  mod- 
ernize other  friendly  countries,  (quoting 
from  the  bill)  'thereby  cultivating  those 
countries  to  become  Increasingly  our  friends 
and  customers.'  thus  preventing  war  and 
strengthening  the  United  Nations.  There  Is 
also  Alaska,  the  moet  strategic  world  area  In 
thla  atomic  age  of  orer-the-pole  flying.  Oar 
study  of  'Veterans'  Opportunities  in  the  De- 
velopment of  Alaska.'  thst  was  made  by  Col. 
Richmond  Harris  at  President  Roosevelt's 
direcUon.  reveals  that  the  Veterans'  Corpora- 
tion no^  offers  ua  a  grsftt  opportunity  to 
guide  the  rapid  development  of  that  vast, 
rich  Territory  through  vetersns  and  ethers 
who  are  loyal  to  our  form  of  government. 
This  program  will  offer  protecUon  against 
communlam  to  tis  In  that  strategic  Territory. 

"flMretary  of  Commerce  Karrtman  statea: 
'Without  expanding  world  trade,  ctir  own 
economy  must  shrink.'  The  program  pro- 
vided by  the  Veterans'  CorporaUon  should 
make  possible  tbe  peaceful,  mutually  profit- 
able penetration  of  many  foreign  countries 
by  American  experts  and  capable  veterans 
who  are  Interested  In  setting  up  projects  and 
enterprises  or  developing  natural 
This  will  strengthen  our  foreign 
poUcy  as  It  wUl  demonstrate  how  on-the- 
scene  democratic  bualneea  can  succeed  In 
economic  .democracy.  Thla  would  be  par- 
ticularly significant  in  thoae  araaa  where  our 
system  of  democracy  must  compete  (or  sur- 
vival with  totalitarian  and  despotic  systems. 
In  this  connection.  It  Is  Important  again  to 
note  that  there  should  be  little  or  do  con- 
cern about  the  loyalties  of  the  men  selected 
and  approved  for  stach  penetration.  The 
War  and  Navy  Departments  already  have 
their  complete  case  historlos.  and  our  vet- 
erans have  been  screened  as  to  their  loyal- 
tlaa  to  otir  American  form  of  government. 
Furthermore,  this  overssa*-*conomic-devel- 
cpment  (Mrogram  would  be  accompiuhed 
without  the  drain  on  our  Treasury  that  ad- 
ditional foreign  loans  would  impose. 

"Tbe  experts  In  the  State  Department  are 
giving  us  their  hearty  eooparatlun  in  making 
plana  (or  the  modcmuatloa  of  certain  eoua- 
triea  where  the  Veteraaa'  Osrporatlon  legis- 
lation wiu  maet,th*  aaMrtancy,  as  it  u  ac- 
knowledged that  thla  Vetarana'  Curpuratiun 
bUl  has  proapMU  of  earlier  enactment  than 
any  other  UgMdtlOD  for  accompllabing  thoae 


object! vea  at  wonomlo  development  on  the 
ground  level  tn  other  countries. 

"Thla  IsglsUtlon  will  undoubtedly  stlmu- 
latd  Ml  ovar-espandlng  ecooomy  In  industry, 
unuaed  natural  reaotucee.  and 
trade  stiAclent  to  assure  full  Mi- 
ployment  In  tbe  United  States  for  thadMAdM 
covered  by  the  term  of  tbts  legislation." 

SMALL  womtnaa  ■■■»»■  rrs  wiivaa — rtcKwiCAL 
aBvtaOBT  MBVKS  tmaa  na  "LrrrLi  mam's 

arc" 

The  advisory  service  to  be  provided  under 
our  "Little  Man's  RFC"  will  afford  the  small- 
business  man  snd  the  ambitious  veteran  the 
latest  technical  and  trade  information  re- 
cently developed  at  an  expense  of  many  bil- 
lions of  dollars  in  research  by  the  United 
States  Government,  other  friendly  govern- 
ments, and  private  agcndea.  In  addition, 
the  great  wealth  of  scientiflc  information 
captured  in  enemy  countries  will  be  made 
available. 

Our  advisory  service  will  save  time  and 
money  for  small -business  men  and  veterans 
as  It  will  afford  them  the  specific  informa- 
tion they  wish,  at  the  time  they  need  It. 
As  it  is  now.  the  little  fellows  in  bualneH 
must  wait  months,  and  even  years,  before  the 
Information  they  desire  can  be  cleared 
through  the  many  ramifications  of  Oovem- 
ment and  private  agencies. 

The  surest  way  to  avoid  the  danger  of  the 
encroachment  of  monopoly  in  the  United 
States  is  to  spread  the  base  of  our  economy 
by  aiding  small  business  and  veterans  in 
domeatlc  trade  snd  In  overseas  trade. 


The  big  tnduatrlal  corporations,  baling 
large  expert  staffs,  can  acquire  Information 
from  Qovaraaent  and  prlvsM  afBhclee  n  ore 
easily  than  mmUI  businem  baesuaa  tbey  k:iow 
exactly  where  to  go  and  what  to  look  for. 
Our  advisory  service  will  give  the  little  oiier- 
ator  similar  advantagaa. 

Following  Is  a  brief  preeentatlon  of  the  k  Ind 
of  Information  that  is  being  coordinated  and 
the  services  that  will  be  made  available  to 
small -bualneea  men  and  ambitious  veterans. 

1.  Technical  information; 

a.  United  States  Government  resesrch. 
which  Includes  the  research  carried  on  li.  all 
Government  departments.  Including  no:ise- 
cret  developments  In  the  Department  of  De- 
fense. Several  billion  dollars  have  alrtsdy 
been  spent  on  this  reeearch.  and  much  of  the 
technical  Information  can  now  be  put  to 
profitable  commercial  use. 

b.  Captured  German  and  Japanese  re- 
search documents,  of  which  there  are  1.(00,- 
000  Oerman  patents  snd  proceaeea.  Many  of 
them  are  unknown  to  the  American  ma'ket 
and  are  coaoMNlally  practicable  and  profit- 
able. It  la  eatlmated  that  the  commeiclal 
value  now  of  this  material  to  American  bosl- 
neesroen  exceeds  $29,000,000,000. 

c.  Exchange  information  with  other  coun- 
tries. Under  this  plan,  friendly  countries 
provide  the  United  States  with  their fesetrch 
information  In  exchange  for  American  infor- 
mation. 

d.  Nonsecret  atomic  Information  sppll- 
cable  In  Industry,  medicine,  and  science.    " 

e.  New  technlqties  to  produce  better  or 
cheaper  products. 

2.  New  markeu  and  trade  outleta: 

a.  Opportimltlea  In  the  United  States - 

(1)  Tbe  survey!  we  are  cturently  mak- 
ing reveal  new  opportunities  st  home  for 
small  business  to  help  fill  the  requirements 
under   the   Buropean  recovery   program. 

b.  Opportunltlee  overeeaa: 

(1)  Salee  otiUets — new  opportunities  for 
exporting  goods. 

(3)   Manufacturing  abroad: 
(a|  Licensees. 

(b)  Mmually  owned  stock  companlet. 

(c)  Branch  plants. 

<d)  Advtaory  service  to  foreign  firms  on  a 
royalty  basts. 

(I)  Tbe  selection  of  commereial  rrpre- 
sentatlvee  abroad. 

c.  Opportunltlee  In  Importing. 

I.  Larger  share  for  smsll  btisinees  and  vet- 
erans  in  the  exploitation  of  otir  nstural 
resources : 

a.  The  OovemnMit-dootroUad  ImmU  in 
the  United  SUtea  and  tn  our  poMaartons  ex- 
ceed M  percent  of  the  total  land  area.  Our 
plan  offers  the  small-btislncse  man  new  op- 
portunities to  expand  bis  busincea  or  to  start 
a  new  biumees: 

(1)  Mining:  We  hsve  many  known  and 
unknown  mineral  deposits  thst  have  been 
exploited  almost  entirely  by  big  business,  as 
Government  red  Upe  and  leasing  laws  have 
usually  made  it  unproflUble  for  the  little 
fellow  to  operate. 

(2)  Reclamation:  In  the  reclamation 
areas,  a  wealth  of  new  biulnesses  can  be 
started  as  new  s  ttleiients  are  made  or  old 
settlements  expand. 

(3)  Timber  and  forestry:  Many  small  busl- 
neeaea  can  benefit  from  the  new  research 
In  wood  producu  and  the  derivatives  of 
wood. 

(4)  New  )-dusUlal  uses  for  agricultural 
prodticts. 

4.  Stock  piling  critical  items  for  peacetime 
purposes  and  for  the  present  national  emer- 
gency. Under  otir  plan  small  business  at 
home  and  abroad  can  have  an  equitable 
share  in  stock  piling. 

Only  a  fraction  of  Oerman  and  Japanese 
material  has  been  made  available  to  Ameri- 
can Industry.  Otir  service  tell!  speed  the  dis- 
semination of  this  valuable  research  Infor- 
mation, through  which  America  has  already 
profited  In  large  measure. 
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Among  the  many  successful  small  busl- 
neaaea  that  have  been  etarted  as  a  result 
of  obtaining  the  new  technology,  ue  find: 
The  manufacture  of  dry  Ice:  tanning  hides 
and  aklns  Into  leather;  molding  compounds, 
luing  sawdust,  wood  flour,  etc.;  paper  match- 
book  manufacture;  making  potato  chips; 
metallzlng  baby  shoes:  tinning  by  hot- 
dipped  methods;  establi&hin:;  a  small  ferrous 
metal  foundry;  mirror  manufacture:  hot-dip 
galvanizing:  electroplating:  precision  or  in- 
vestment-mold casting;  silver  plating:  por- 
celain enameling:  the  manufacturing  of  com- 
mercial candy,  Christmas-tree  ornaments, 
envelope  and  stamp  adheslves  and  straw- 
hat  cleaners. 

In  addition  to  the  developments  listed 
above,  there  are  many  other  new  develop- 
ments.    Following  are  a  few  examples: 

1.  Ointment  preventing  the  sterility  of 
cattle. 

2.  Vaccine  against  foot-and-mouth  disease, 
which  has  been  tested  in  Mexico  and  tbe 
United  SUtes. 

3.  Dental  development  In  which  plastic 
substances  have  been  Introduced  as  an  alloy 
substitute. 

4.  Seed  virility  agent  used  for  a  quick  test 
of  germination  and  also  as  a  diagnostic  dye 
for  living  tissue. 

6.  Pesticides  as  a  more  effective  substitute 
for  DDT. 

6.  A  nicotine  substitute. 

7.  Food  fat  from  synthetic  fatty  acids  pre- 
pared in  Germany  especially  for  use  in  sub- 
marines, on  account  of  Its  stability  against 
rancidity. 

8.  Successful  preparation  of  highly  con- 
centrated proteins  from  flsh  and  shellfish. 

The  following  machines  and  equipment 
were  brought  over  from  Germany  to  ad- 
vance the  technology  of  American  indiutry. 

1.  Lathe  and  thread-rolling  attachment. 

a.  Cylindrical  grinding  machine. 

3.  Ultra-precision  form  grinder. 

4.  Pavement  breaker. 

5.  Expansion  circuit  breaker. 
0.  Measuring  machine. 

7.  Double-twUt  cord  twister, 
g.  Atmosphere  compressor. 

9.  MeUllzed  paper  condensing  machine, 

10.  Motorcycles. 

11.  Electric  balance  machine. 

OTMM  BXAMn-xa  or  BusiMBM  orroiTVMrnn 

Synthetic  fuel:  The  synthetlc-fuet  process 
la  estimated  to  be  worth  •30,000.000,000  to 
the  United  StaUs,  as  It  will  supplement  our 
peacetime  dImlnUhing  fuel  supplies  and  re- 
inforce our  national  security. 

Ceramics:  In  the  past  ceramics  were  made 
by  the  wet  process,  tn  which  shrinkage  always 
occurred,  and  In  an  amount  which  could  not 
be  predicted  accurately.  A  German  machine 
has  been  found  that  stamps  dry  ceramic 
parts  rather  than  wet  parts,  as  has  previously 
been  done.  This  type  of  machine  Is  now 
avsllable  to  the  American  market  and  Is 
being  utilized  to  the  advantage  of  the 
ceramic  Industry. 

Vacuum  tube  techniques-  More  Improve- 
menu  have  been  made  by  the  Osrmans  in 
vacuum  tube  designs  than  In  any  other 
branch  of  electronics.  At  the  end  of  hos- 
tilities many  vacutim  tubes  were  brought  to 
this  country  and  disseminated  to  our  vacuum 
tube  manufacturers.  As  a  result  new  and 
Improved  tubes  are  already  available. 

X-ray  tube  developments:  German  scien- 
tists also  greatly  Improved  X-ray  tubes  and 
techniques.  New  materials  were  developed 
and  new  techniques  evolved  which  have  ex- 
tended the  power  and  application  of  X-rays 
and.  at  the  same  time,  reduced  the  size 
and  voltages  required.  Numerous  complete 
X-ray  Installations  have  been  made  available 
to  X-ray  manufacturers   in   this  country. 

Metalized  condenser  process:  The  metal- 
Ized  condenser  process  is  one  of  the  most 
revolutionary  flnds  brought  over  from  Ger- 
many. A  company  In  the  United  States  has 
a  contract  with  the  military  for  supplying 
6.000.COO  small  condensers  for  the  proximity 


fuze.  The  condensers  are  50  percent  smaller 
and  40  percent  cheaper.  This  new  process 
alone  will  save  the  condenser  industry  of 
tbe  Nation  millions  of  dollars  per  year. 

Another  large  company  has  already  built 
five  machines  to  be  used  In  manu:facturing 
25.000,000  condensers  for  desk  telephones 
similar  to  those  In  everyday  office  use.  The 
reduction  in  size  of  the  condensers  has 
brought  about  a  complete  redesign  of  tbe 
desk  telephone.  The  new  telephone  will 
soon  be  found  in  common  use. 

Hormones:  Considerable  progress  has  been 
made  In  the  synthesis  of  hormones,  especially 
of  sex  hormones  from  animal  and  vegetable 
material,  such  as  certain  species  of  soybeans, 
etc.  This  new  research  will  be  profitable  to 
the  medical  profession. 

Insulin:  In  Germany  insulin — an  Impor- 
tant corrective  agent  In  diabetes — was  pre- 
pared from  the  pancreas  of  codfish.  Its  pro- 
duction from  the  whale  might  be  a  new, 
economical  source  opening  up  an  entirely 
new  field  of  insulin  production. 

Sand  casting:  In  the  field  of  metals  and 
minerals,  one  of  the  Important  items  to 
come  to  light  r  as  a  new  method  of  sand 
moldinc-  This  process  was  developed  late  in 
the  war  years  in  Germany,  but  its  use  had  not 
obtained  widespread  practice.  Some  of  the 
claims  for  it,  and  verified  by  a  Government 
agency,  were  that  castings  made  by  this  proc- 
ess had  a  much  cleaner  and  smoother  surface 
than  on^inary  sand  castings,  and  that  the 
process  was  applicable  to  the  casting  of  un- 
usually thin  sections  of  steel.  As  a  foundry 
process.  It  can  be  equally  useful  to  both  large 
and  small  Industries.  Present  Interest  in 
Its  use  in  this  country  stems  mostly  from 
small  business,  as  the  capital  Investment  It 
requires  is  unusually  low.  Other  evidence 
of  its  importance  appears  in  the  interest 
shown  in  the  process  by  one  of  our  largest 
chemical  companies. 

Batteries:  Another  Item  which  Is  likely  to 
assume  Importance  in  military  as  well  as  in 
commercial  use  is  the  nickel  cadmium  stor- 
age battery,  which  can  l>e  used  In  such  prod- 
ucts M  walkie-talkie  sete  and  for  other  ap- 
plications where  lightweight  batteriea  are 
eeeentlal. 

Steel:  The  process  of  the  cold  extrusion 
of  steel  found  Its  chief  use  In  Oermany  In 
the  mass  production  of  military  Items  such 
as  shell  casM  and  cylinders  used  tn  tbe 
landing  gear  of  airplanes.  We  can  now  ex- 
tend the  application  of  this  technology  to  our 
own  production. 

Magnesium  die  casting:  The  Germans  de- 
veloped pressure  die  casting  of  magnesium. 
Since  the  tise  of  high  pressure  In  casting  has 
never  been  undertaken  in  this  country,  a 
complete  die-casting  machine  was  brought 
to  the  United  States.  Work  with  this  ma- 
chine is  under  way  at  this  time  in  varlotu 
fields  where  die  casting  can  be  used,  and  it 
has  great  promise  for  the  futtire. 

New  optical  devices:  Due  to  the  require- 
ments of  war,  many  new  optical  instruments 
were  produced  in  Germany  with  Improve- 
ments In  associated  techniques.  New  meth- 
ods of  grinding  lenses  and  of  coating  them 
were  found.  The  information  was  made 
available  to  the  American  optical  companies. 
Likewise,  numerous  novel  optical  instru- 
ments were  brought  to  this  country  and  cir- 
culated among  the  optical  manufacturers 
and  any  others  who  might  desire  them. 

We  found  during  the  war  that  it  facilitated 
production  to  have  small  companies  make 
optical  lenses.  The  new  German  methods 
can  also  be  used  to  advantage  by  small  com- 
panies. 

Color  photography:  A  new  and  less  compli- 
cated method  for  producing  color  photog- 
raphy was  developed  In  wartime  Germany. 
This  process  has  been  analyzed  with  great 
precision,  and  excellent  reports  covering 
every  phase  of  the  new  technique  are  avail- 
able new  to  the  American  market.  Climbing 
the  Matterhorn,  the  first  moving  picture  In 


which  the  process  was  used,  was  recently  re- 
leased.    Feature  films  will  be  issued  shortly. 

Drugs — morphine  substitutes:  The  Ger- 
mans discovered  morphine  substitutes,  which 
they  synthesized  to  furnish  medical  agents 
that  remove  pain  or  spasms.  The  substitutes 
are  much  less  poisonous  and  less  habit  form- 
ing than  morphine.  Further  Improvement 
led  to  a  product  which  Is  now  being  mark- 
eted by  at  least  three  American  firms  and  by 
one  English  firm  under  different  names. 

Blood  substitute:  The  Germans  developed 
a  blood  substitute  which  assists  in  restoring 
blood  pressure  and  which  is  useful  In  heavy 
blood  losses  and  also  for  sustaining  effects  In 
medication.  This  process  is  now  being 
studied  for  use  in  the  United  States. 

Oxo  compounds:  Oxo  compounds  made  by 
the  Flsher-Tropwch  reaction:  Through  vise 
of  this  reaction,  synthetic  fats,  which  are  a 
direct  substitute  for  the  increasingly  scarce 
edible  fats,  may  prove  to  be  a  major  article 
of  commerce.  In  addition,  the  lower  molec- 
tiltu-  weight  compovmds  offer  a  wide  range 
of  raw  materials  of  the  aldehyde  and  acid 
type,  the  use  of  which  may  open  up  entirely 
new  types  of  chemical  raw  materials  for 
American  industry. 

While  the  Flsher-Tropsch  reaction  was 
originally  Intended  for  use  In  the  develop- 
ment of  E3mthetic  liquid  fuels  of  the  gaso- 
line and  fuel-oU  type,  the  development  of 
oxo  compovmds  may  very  probably  develop 
Into  a  major  Industry  in  this  country.  The 
use  of  these  acids  In  the  preparation  of 
soaps  and  textile  auxiliaries  and  wetting 
agents  may  well  provide  the  solution  of  our 
present  soap  shortage.  It  Is  understood  that 
at  least  one  major  chemical  company  la 
working  on  this  type  of  reaction  at  the  prea« 
ent  time. 

Rubber:  Of  particular  Interest  to  this 
country  Is  the  synthetic  rubber  developed  as 
a  direct  outcome  of  Oerman  research.  Ac- 
cording to  the  newer  procedures,  greater  cold 
resistance,  flexibility  and  wearablltty  can  be 
Imparted  to  the  new  synthetic  rubbers.  In 
addition,  a  number  of  rubbers  for  highly 
specialised  uses,  such  as  for  Inner  tubM, 
high  temperature  gaakeu,  etc.,  have  already 
been  placed  on  the  market  by  varlotu  menu* 
facturers, 

Plastics:  Of  major  Importance  la  tbe  field 
of  plMtlcs.  Several  companies  are  under* 
stood  to  ba  developing  new  textile  fibers, 
also  low- temperature  resistant  and  scratch 
resistant  plastics  as  a  result  of  the  leads 
furnished  by  our  investigators  of  the  Oerman 
methods,  There  are  opportunities  for  inde- 
pendent small  plants  In  the  production  of 
the  IngredlenU  of  plastics  and  tn  the  pro- 
duction, molding,  and  distribution  of  end 
products. 

Toys:  A  toy  company  In  the  United  States 
Is  producing  a  plastic  toy  automobile  for 
children  that  Is  entirely  new.  This  toy  wUl 
meander  across  a  desk  or  table  top,  but  will 
not  fall  over  the  edge:  it  simply  turns  around 
and  starts  back  In  the  other  direction.  The 
device  which  makes  tbe  toy  automobile  turn 
Is  a  fifth  wheel  which  Is  set  in  the  middle 
of  the  frame  at  a  right  angle  to  the  other 
wheels.  The  manufacturer  states  that  bright 
plastics  are  used  both  because  of  their  color 
appeal  to  children  and  because  plastics  will 
stand  any  amount  of  rugged  handling  by 
eager  hands.  Further  advantages  of  plastics, 
according  to  the  manufacturer,  are  the  low 
number  of  handling  and  finishing  operations 
necessary:  the  lightness  of  weight  which  cuts 
transportation  costs;  and  the  smooth  finish 
of  the  plastic  sharp  edges. 

Infrared  ray  as  detector :  The  Germans  de- 
veloped techniques  for  detecting  enemy  men 
and  machines  In  total  darkness  with  Invisible 
Infrared  rays.  The  United  States  Army 
engineers  also  conducted  valuable  research  In 
this  flold.  The  Infrared  searchlights  send  out 
their  Invisible  rays,  and  the  Image  of  the 
target  is  reflected  and  transformed   Into  a 
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APPENDIX  TO  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 


Tlslb  e  image  on  •  Tlewlng  apparatus.  A  re> 
port  ot  American  expert*  dUckMcs  that  the 
NasU  effectively  uaed  aMuretaUgfata  of  Invisible 
Ught  on  rifles  uf  intamttfmmD.  enabling  a 
Nasi  uilper  to  spot  end  shoot  enemy  soldiers 
'In  <omplete  darkncaa  up  to  a  distance  of 
abou :  100  yards."  Apart  from  Its  wartime 
tiae,  the  Infrared  apparatiis  could  b«  used 
on  rifles  for  night  hunting  and  for  many 
purposes. 

rectifiers:  The  Germans  Invented 
elenlum  rectifier.  Rectifiers  are  used 
ny  branches  of  the  electronics  industry, 
rakllo  and  radar  sets.  In  battery-charging 
,  and  whenever  it  Is  necessary  to  con- 
ert  kltematlng  \oltage  into  direct  voltage. 
Such  devtccfl  normally  make  use  of  the  recti- 
fying qualities  of  copper  oxide.  The  \xaa  of 
selen  um  renders  them  cheaper  and  more 
rellal  le.  This,  of  courre.  advances  the  art 
and  leneflts  the  public. 

On !  United  States  company  manufactxur- 
tng  8(  lenlum  rectifiers  has  remodeled  and  ex- 
pand >d  Its  factory  to  Incorporate  the  lay-out 
•nd  ipethoda  of  German  planU. 

and  bombs:  The  Germans  de- 

a  missile  which  was  controlled   In 

by  electric  Impulses  through  very  fine 

vires  connecting  plane  and  missile.    As 

as  50.000  feet  of  wire  was  uaed.  even 

bomb    or    torpedo    traveling   at    high 

Anotlier  enwtng  discovery  was  • 

that  eotild  not  miss;  it  was  guided 

sound  of  the  target's  propeller  and  was 

ve  at  10  miles.    It  traveled  30  feet  be- 

surfacc  at  40  miles  an  hour,  leaving 

and   exploded    either   on   contact 

the  ship  or  when   directly   under   it. 

information    has    certain    commerclsil 

ons. 

radio  tnroedcastlng:  The  Gemans 
a  system  of  wired  radio  broedcMt- 
tng.  [The  prt)graxna  enter  the  telephone  cen- 
tral cOcee  on  wires  (modulating  carrier  fre- 
quen  les  between  100,000  and  aoO.OCO  cydee). 
then  ire  distributed  over  local  telephone  cir- 
cults  and  selected  by  the  subscribers  who 
t^elr  ordinary  radio  receivers.  By  this 
the  programs  are  received  entirely 
talUc  clrcuiu.  no  radio  being  Involved, 
way.  static  and  other  Interferences 
eliminated  completely.  The  research  and 
t  carried  out  to  produce  theae 
can  be  used  to  the  advantage  of 
Industry. 

of  the  air:  A  German  made  a 
study  of  the  effects  of  Ionization  of  the  air 
upon  the  health  and  sensations  of  human 
iMing  r.  In  general,  he  found  that  positively 
ionteqfl  air  has  undesirable  effects  upon  the 
and  health,  producing  discomfort,  ill 
ip4r,  depression,  and  fear  In  sensitive  or 
allerg  c  persons,  positive  Ionization  Is  found 
to  be  he  cause  of.  or  condition  for.  attacks  of 
asthn  a.  hay  fever,  high  blood  pressure, 
nervo  ts  tension,  and  similar  symptoms.  On 
the  o  her  hand,  negatively  Ion  Iced  air  tenda 
to  en  ate  a  feeling  of  well-being,  buoyancy. 
and  o  ttlmlsm,  similar  to  the  effects  of  moun- 
tain air. 

Aft4  r  much  study  and  research,  the  con- 
clualob  was  that  negatively  Ionised  air  is  very 
to  human  beings,  whereas  poel- 
fhonlaed  air  Is  detrimental.  It  Is  easy  to 
t!  lerefore.  thst  It  Is  desirable  to  main- 
tain $4i  negatively  Ionised  wherever  possible, 
llee  great  posslbllitle!*  for  creating  an 
entteity  new  industry  for  manufacturing  and 
instal  ing  Industrial  and  home  machines  for 
negat  vely  Ionising  air  Such  an  Industry 
woult  become  as  Important  as  the  air-condl- 
tiontr  K  industry. 

Tji  ed  speech :  The  German  Invention  of  a 
devio  for  translating  apeech  directly  into 
typed  words  is  most  infsnknis.  It  is  evident 
that  ;he  machines  and  apparatus  resulting 
from  the  research  can  t>e  of  great  new  value 
to  Ai|iertcan  tmslncssmen  and  manufactur- 
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Ca]«s:  An    ingenious    modlflcntlon    of    a 
cane    for  cripples   without    a   leg   ""as   per- 


fected during  the  war  by  a  professor  In  Ger- 
many. This  cane  is  now  manufactured  In 
this  country  and  is  twing  used  by  large 
American  hospitals. 

Oil:  A  fluid  known  as  "R"  fluid,  obtained 
in  Germany.  U  at  present  being  studied  as 
ignition  oil  for  internal  combustion  en- 
gines. This  oil  will  be  used  to  replace  elec- 
tric ignition. 

Springs:  Specifications  taken  from  Ger- 
many on  Independent  springing  of  automo- 
bile wheels  has  been  furnished  to  a  large 
motor   company    in   the   United   States. 

Diesel  engines:  A  company  in  America  has 
been  working  on  small  two-cycle  Diesel  en- 
gines for  the  past  few  years.  They  expect 
the  German  data  to  be  of  material  assistance 
to  this  new  design. 

Knglnea;^  A  professor  of  one  of  our  large 
State  universities  has  been  working  with 
varloua  Diesel  maautacturers  in  the  United 
States  on  the  deisloputent  of  light,  two-cycle 
loop  scavenging  engines.  The  Germans  de- 
veloped an  air-cooled,  two-stroke-cycle, 
valveless  loop  scavenging  engine  with  a 
turned  exhaust  pipe  which  weighs  approxi- 
mately 7>4  pounds.  This  engine  could  be 
used  as  a  portable  generator  for  Signal  Corps 
radio  stations  or  light  plants. 

Metallurgy:  The  field  of  powdered  metal- 
lurgy products  presents  new  Industrial  op- 
portunities to  both  large  and  small  business. 

Blasting:  Soft  grit  blasting  and  cleaning  at 
metal  surfaces  has  been  promoted  by  one  of 
our  Government  olBcca  as  a  new  business 
field.  It  Is^  believed  that  there  are  great 
possibilities  here. 

Hemp  industry;  The  hemp  industry  has 
been  thoroughly  studied  by  the  Government. 
It  Is  believed  that  the  development  of  a 
"poor  man's  linen"  industry,  as  well  as  of 
a  domestic  cordage  business,  could  success- 
fully be  carried  out. 

X-ray:  A  large  company  in  the  United 
Statea  recently  announced  it  had  developed 
an  X-ray  thiclrnssa  gage,  which  enables  con- 
tinuous prodOetloo  at  accurate  sheet  and 
strip.  This  gage  will  be  used  in  ooeasuring 
the  thickness  of  all  types  of  material,  in- 
cluding steel,  glass,  plastics  and  nonferrous 
metals  Off-gage  material  is  automatically 
rejected.  Basic  advantages  of  an  X-ray 
thickness  gage  are  the  following:  there  Is  no 
conUct  with  material,  the  surface  will  not 
be  marred,  thin  foil  will  not  be  torn,  and  no 
part  of  the  gage  will  be  worn;  there  Is  Instant 
response  to  changes,  and  easy  accesa  to  areas 
difficult  to  gage  by  other  methods.  The  de- 
sign can  be  changed  for  Inspection  of  com- 
plicated shapes,  which,  it  Is  expected,  will 
make  the  gage  applicable  to  the  production 
of  bottles  and  similar  objects  with  Internal 
voids. 

Dyes:  A  dye  plant  In  New  Jersey,  employ- 
ing (JO  men.  secured  a  new  German  method 
of  making  dyes  that  would  be  usable  on 
all  kinds  of  cloths.  The  plant  is  now  operat- 
ing successfully  In  competition  with  the 
larger  dye  companies,  and  the  owner  proudly 
states  that  he  ntjw  has  "as  much  information 
on  dyes  as  the  largest  chemical  companies." 

Plywood  boats:  Government  rseearch  en- 
abled two  veterans  in  Minneapolis  to  go  into 
the  production  of  plywood  round -txjttom 
rowboats.  In  this  case  the  Informati'-n  was 
about  the  proper  adhesive  to  use  and  prob- 
lems of  pressure  and  temperattire.  A  de- 
tailed report  was  submitted  to  the  two  vet- 
erans, who  now  employ  150  people  and  are 
publicizing' their  boats  and  enjoying  a  good 
business. 

Wool  plant:  During  the  war  a  firm  en- 
gaged in  war  production  considered  entering 
the  woolen  mill  business  after  the  war. 
They  owned  a  large  building  with  rail,  truck 
and  water  shipping  facilities.  Plenty  of 
good   water   and   wool    were   available. 

These  people  had  sufficient  capital,  but 
knew  nothing  of  the  woolen  business.  They 
obtained  Government  technical  advice,  and 
all  of  tUe  problems  were  worked  out.     The 


plant  now  employs  140  persons  making 
woolen  sports  clothing  of  the  California 
type. 

Recording  machine:  A  company  in  Mew 
Jersey,  ao^loylng  two  docen  men.  is  now  in 
the  burtassa  of  manufacturing  the  German 
magnetic  recording  machine  called  the  Mag- 
netophone. This  Is  a  sound  recording  de- 
vice using  a  metallzed  plastic  tape  instead 
of  the  usual  disc.  This  machine  Is  one  of 
several  now  being  produced  in  the  United 
States  as  copied  from  German  developments. 
This  particular  machine  is  a  high-fidelity 
model  for  radio  station  transcriptions  and 
sells  for  ga.OCX).  The  machines  manufac- 
tured by  several  other  companies  are  less 
expensive  models  for  home  use. 

fertilizer:  Nitrogenous  fertUlzer  is  In  criti- 
cal short  supply  both  here  and  abroad  Great 
new  opportunities  exist  in  the  manufncture 
and  separate  distribution  of  these  products. 

Ptatlllzer  made  from  fish  and  sea  food  by- 
producu  has  also  been  the  subject  of 
thorough  study  by  the  Government.  A  few 
trial  plants  have  already  entered  this  field. 

Atomic  energy:  Among  the  many  reasons 
why  we  should  have  a  "Little  Man's  RFC"  Is 
that  it  would  enable  our  veterans  to  partici- 
pate in  the  tremendous  economic  possibilities 
which  lie  in  the  field  of  peacetime  uses  of 
atomic  energy.  Industrial  and  commercial 
opportunities  in  the  field  of  atomic  energy 
are  becoming  more  clearly  defined  and  there 
are  firm  Indications  that  the  development 
of  nuclear  science  will  have  a  far-reaching 
effect  in  manyllelds.  Even  in  the  moot  con- 
servative estimates,  the  proposed  possibilities 
of  pescetlme  uses  of  atomic  power  are  suf- 
ficient to  stagvv  the  imagination  of  the 
sverage  citiam. 

Indiutry:  There  is  a  combination  of  ad- 
Tantagea  for  many  new  kinds  of  industry  in 
West  VlrglnU.  New  and  better  methods  for 
mixing  and  procesaing  clay  offer  new  op- 
portunities In  the  manufacture  of  bricks  and 
pottery.  Many  improved  types  of  building 
and  construction  materials  have  been  de- 
veloped by  clay  and  cement  companies  which 
open  additional  channels  for  new  btulne.sses. 
Other  potential  lndu.strles  are  the  manufac- 
ture of  Insulators,  tile,  cement,  and  glass. 

Research  Is  constantly  being  carried  on  for 
new  and  improved  processes  for  the  manu- 
facture of  aluminum,  ctnc.  magnesium,  and 
many  other  metals.  There  are  also  many 
new  developments  for  the  use  of  allo3rs, 
which  can  result  in  new  and  beneficUl  busl- 
ne.sses. 

West  Virginia  has  natural  resources  for  the 
manufacture  of  salt  for  table  salt  and  stock 
salt.  Salt  byproducts  such  as  calcium 
chloride  and  bromine  can  also  be  produced. 
Scientific  research  can  be  applied  to  the 
manufacture  of  chlorine  and  chlorine  com- 
pounds. Chlorine  Itself  has  many  uses.  It 
Is  important  in  water  purification,  in  the 
treatment  of  sewage,  for  bleaching  textiles 
and  in  the  manufacture  of  many  useful  or- 
ganic and  Inorganic  compounds.  Other  op- 
portunities lie  in  the  manufacture  of  caustic 
soda,  which  is  used  In  the  manufacture  of 
aoap  and  for  the  purification  of  coal  tar  and 
petroleum  products. 

The  manufacttirer  of  synthetic  organic 
chemicals,  IngredienU  used  in  paint.  Uno- 
letun.  paper,  dusting  powders,  rubber,  storage 
batteries,  dyee.  detergents,  medldnals.  fab- 
rics, synthetic  textiles,  and  explosives  are 
Just  a  few  of  the  many  new  businesses  that 
could  be  started. 

Coal,  natural  gas,  and  brine  are  Important 
raw  materials  of  many  Industries. .  West 
Virginia  has  such  vast  reserves  of  these  and 
many  other  raw  materUls  that  she  could 
easily  become  one  of  the  greatest  chemical 
centers  of  the  world.  There  is  tremendous 
opportunity  here  for  the  Individual. 

Natural  gas  in  West  Virginia  haa  been  In- 
strumental in  the  development  of  its  large 
industries  and  the  Industries  of  adj-cent 
Sutes     As  this  fuel  U  used  for  speci&ilzed 
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ptirpoees,  new  markets  can  be  found  In  order 
to  utilize  the  States  domestic  production  of 
natural  gas. 

WKW  OPPOrrUNITIES  UNDEB  the  REV'EECOMB 
WEST   VIBCINU    PLAN 

Agriculture 

Although  agriculture  is  one  of  the  leading 
Industries  of  West  Virginia,  many  farmers 
have  low  cash  incomes.  Since  the  opportu- 
nity for  settling  new  claims  In  West  Virginia 
is  limited,  present  conditions  must  be  im- 
proved in  order  to  make  agriculture  thrive. 
For  the  best  possible  use  of  soil  resources,  at- 
tention could  be  given  the  following: 

1.  Classification  of  the  soil  resources  to 
determine  what  the  land  is  best  adapted  for. 

a.  After  the  land  has  been  classified.  It 
should  be  properly  utilized  for  maximum 
production.  In  order  to  do  this,  farm  lands 
should  be  divided  to  provide  forest,  crop- 
land, and  pasture  land. 

3.  Employment  of  soil  and  conservation 
measures,  such  as  diversion  terraces,  contour 
cultivation,  and  contour  strip  cropping 
should  be  more  widely  adopted. 

4.  Proper  fertilizers  should  be  used  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  needs  of  crops  and  soil. 

5.  Pasture  can  be  Improved  through  the 
application  of  lime  and  fertilizers,  good  man- 
agement practices,  and  reseeding. 

6.  Lands  can  be  drained  when  they  are 
found  to  be  potentially  profitable. 

7.  One  of  the  greatest  problems  of  certain 
areas  in  West  Virginia  is  that  of  strip  min- 
ing, which  has  affected  11.000  acres  of  land. 
Study  should  be  given  to  returning  such  land 
to  a  high  level  of  fertility. 

Although  these  are  large  problems  that 
require  proper  planning  and  education,  it 
can  be  done  in  such  a  manner  that  the  cost 
would  not  exceed  the  expected  returns  over 
a  number  of  years.  There  is  great  opportu- 
nity here  for  the  Individual  to  prosper  Instead 
of  barely  maintaining  a  subsistence  on  his 
farm. 

Vital  to  agriculture  is  water.  Adequate 
water  for  West  Virginia  farm  lands  can  be 
provided  by  spring-Improvement  measures, 
construction  of  farm  ponds  and  adequate 
protection  of  watersheds. 

Grain  production  can  be  increased  as  the 
average  yields  are  at  present  low.  More  em- 
phasis should  be  placed  on  selection  of  the 
variety  and  quality  of  the  seed,  both  of  which 
would  raise  the  grain  yield. 

Vegetable  and  fruit  producing  programs 
could  be  developed  In  many  areas  of  tho 
State.  There  Is  great  opportunity  for  grow- 
ing caullfiower,  potatoes,  grapes,  black  rasp- 
berries, and  blueberries.  There  are  nearby 
markets  for  such  crops.  Thecr  is  also  great 
opportunity  here  for  processing,  packaging, 
and  byproduct  plants  to  be  erected  and  lo- 
cated near  the  growing  areas.  Too,  frozen- 
food  lockers,  freezing  plants  and  dehydrat- 
ing plants  could  be  established. 

Each  year  pests  and  plant  diseases  exact 
a  heavy  toll  of  farm  crops.  New  businesses 
could  be  started  to  control  and  eradicate 
ruch  diseases. 

In  order  to  properly  market  products, 
there  must  be  an  adequate  road  system. 
According  to  the  1940  census.  48  percent  of 
the  farms  of  West  Virginia  were  situated 
on  unimproved  dirt  roads.  Consideration 
should  be  given  to  the  construction  of  all- 
weather  roads. 

During  the  war.  building  repairs  did  not 
keep  up  with  depreciation.  Modern  re- 
search has  discovered  many  new  types  of 
buildings,  new  building  materials,  and  bet- 
ter methods  of  construction.  A  few  ex- 
amples are  new  adaptions  of  plywood,  con- 
crete, and  sheet  metal.  New  businesses 
could  be  started  in  the  sale  and  distribution 
of  these  products  and  in  teaching  farmers 
the  advantages  of  tliese  new  developments. 

West  Virginia  dairy  farmers  are  producing 
only  about  60  percent  of  the  consumer  re- 
quirements for  bottled  milk  and  the  re- 
maining 40  percent  must  be  imported,  as  the 
need   for  dairy  products  ia  unlimited.     The 


expansion  of  the  dairy  program  cotild  con- 
tinue for  a  long  time  since  the  small  farms 
are  adaptable  to  dairy  farming.  There  is 
also  a  great  need  for  the  raw  materials  for 
the  expansion  of  processing  plants  for  the 
handling  of  dairy  products — market  milk, 
ice  cream,  cheese,  butter,  condensed  and 
powdered  milk.  Such  a  program  would  in- 
crease farm  income  and  farm  improvement, 
which  would  provide  additional  Jobs. 

A  good  strong  dairy  program  is  related  to 
many  other  industries  and  improvements 
such  as  soil  and  water  conservation,  good 
land  use.  improved  roads,  expansion  of  pub- 
lic utilities  and  services,  banking,  machin- 
ery business,  supply  business,  and  feed  and 
fertilizer  btislness,  in  addition  to  many  other 
types  of  business  which  directly  or  Indi- 
rectly would  affect  every  person  in  the 
community. 

Forestry 

West  Virginia  has  productive  forest  land 
and  many  commercially  valuable  trees; 
58  percent  of  the  total  land  area  Is  forest 
land  and  8.859.000  acres  are  capable  of  com- 
mercial timber  production.  Althotigh  forest 
deterioration  is  serious  and  widespread,  forest 
production  in  West  Virginia  is  only  half 
of  what  It  could  be.  and  full  advantage  is 
not  being  taken  of  this  potential  source  of 
Income  for  the  people  and  for  the  community. 

In  addition  to  the  lumber  that  Is  cut,  more 
secondary  wood-using  Industries  are  needed. 
Additional  fiooring  mills  to  process  rough 
lumber  are  also  needed.  Aa  It  Is  now,  much 
of  this  rough  lumber  is  being  sent  out  of 
the  State  for  processing.  Housing  condi- 
tions could  be  Improved  by  the  proper  utili- 
zation of  local  forest  resources.  Additional 
opportunities  are  offered  In  the  manufacture 
of  plastics  and  the  preparation  of  chemical 
by-products  from  forest  materials. 

Recreation  and  KildUife 

There  is  a  potential  value  of  thousands  of 
dollars  in  West  Virginia  forest^  and  streams 
for  relaxation  purposes  and  tourist  trade. 
Hunting,  t|^hlng,  swimming,  hiking,  skiing, 
and  nature  study  are  among  the  few  attrac- 
tions that  could  be  fully  developed.  Since 
West  Virginia  is  only  3  to  4  hours  removed 
from  such  cities  as  Washington,  D.  C.,  Bal- 
timore, Md.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  and  many 
others,  additional  forest  areas  could  be 
developed  as  a  recreation  and  tourist  attrac- 
tion, thereby  creating  new  sources  of  income. 

Communication 
Plans  to  Improve  communications  on  West 
Virginia  farms  should  be  made.  A  great 
many  farms  need  telephones.  New  develop- 
ments in  radio  and  television  hold  great 
promise  for  the  future  and  two-way  com- 
munication by  wireless  is  a  distinct  pos- 
sibility. This  will  all  have  a  tendency  to 
bind  our  farm  population  more  closely  to 
our  national  life. 

Aviation 

There  are  only  43  airports  in  T7est  Virginia 
and  only  648  registered  aircraft.  Many  com- 
munities in  West  Virginia  need  more  com- 
bined passenger-cargo  airports.  There  is 
little  doubt  that  since  the  end  of  the  war 
private-owned  airplanes  and  private  air- 
ports have  become  Increasingly  popular,  and 
the  family  airplane  will  become  popular. 

E.xpansion  of  the  airlines  and  airport  in- 
dustry will  create  many  new  opportunities. 
In  addition  to  the  aircraft  manufacture  and 
aircraft  sales,  there  will  be  a  need  for  aero- 
nautical schools,  airplane  service  stations, 
hangars,  storage,  and  servicing  facilities  for 
private-owned  aircraft,  charter  service,  plane 
rental  services,  pilot  supply  service,  and  avia- 
tion Insurance  concessions  New  Jots  will 
be  created  for  manager,  mechanics,  salesmen, 
ci>erators.  pilots,  Janitors,  and  many  others. 

Whenever  new  municipal  airports  are 
built,  many  more  opportunities  are  offered 
for  people  not  connected  with  the  actual 
aeronautical  service.  A  few  of  these  are: 
restaurant,  coffee  shop  and  employees'  cafe- 
teria,   soda    fountain,    news    stand,    novelty 


shop,  barber  shop,  cocktail  bar,  outside  re- 
freshment stands,  vending  machines,  auto- 
mobile filling  stations,  bus  and  taxi  service, 
parcel  lockers,  sale  of  utilities,  sale  of  adver- 
tising space,  special  business  privileges 
(photographic  service,  telegraph  and  tele- 
phone, tourist  bureau,  etc.),  rental  of  mer- 
chandise display  space,  and  recreational 
facilities. 

Other  opportunities 

A  successful  business  cotild  be  started  in 
aerial  photographic  surveys  which  could  be 
used  for  studies  and  projects,  such  as  land 
use,  highway  location,  location  of  tax -delin- 
quent lands,  and  rural  zoning. 

Parks  could  be  further  developed  and  recre* 
atlonal  facilities  improved  and  expanded. 

Reservoirs  could  be  built  to  guarantee 
minimum  stream  flow  and  assure  industrial 
and  agricultural  developments  of  adequate 
water  supplies. 

p^orrrABLE  to  taxpaters 

Heretofore,  our  experience  with  loan  pro- 
grams, such  as  cur  proposed  Veterans'  Eco- 
nomic Development  Corporation,  has  been 
profitable  to  the  taxpayers.  To  illustrate 
this  point,  I  quote  another  distinguished 
cosponsor  of  our  "Little  Man's  RFC,"  Sen- 
ator Hugh  BtrrLER,  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs, 
which  committee  is  concerned  with  the  nat- 
ural resoiu-ces  in  the  vast  domain  of  the 
United  States  and  our  possesions: 

"As  chairman  of  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  and  as  a 
cosponsor  of  the  bill  to  establish  a  Vet- 
erans' Economic  Development  Corporation, 
I  would  like  to  let  you  know  some  of  the 
tremendous  potentialities  that  I  hope  can 
be  realized  through  enactment  of  this  bill. 
I  refer  to  the  almost  unlimited  opportuni- 
ties for  development  of  the  economic  re- 
sources of  our  great  West,  and  of  our  last 
and  greatest  frontier  in  Alaska. 

"Responsible  economists  are  authority  for 
the  statement  that  ouz  11  Western  Sutes, 
with  a  present  population  of  only  about 
16,00,000  could  easily  support  a  population 
of  60,000,000  people  at  a  high  level  of  pros- 
perity if  the  resotirces  of  those  States  were 
adequately  developed.  If  this  statement 
seems  amazing,  it  is  only  because  too  many 
of  our  people  do  not  realize  the  tremendoiis 
possibilities  of  growth  in  the  West.  These 
resources  include  vast  mineral  deposits  not 
yet  surveyed  in  many  cases,  tremendous 
quantities  of  potential  hydroelectric  power, 
millions  of  acres  of  dry  land  to  be  brought 
under  Irrigation,  and   many  others. 

"To  give  only  one  example  of  the  wealth 
that  is  waiting  there  to  be  opened  up  for 
productive  use.  the  full  development  of  ir- 
rigation in  the  17  western  reclamation 
States  can  bring  into  cultivation  20,000,000 
additional  acres  of  highly  productive  land. 

"Irrigated  land  of  this  type  has  a  high 
value  per  acre  and  ,a  high  productive  capac- 
ity, and  can  be  "Bonservatlvely  valued,  on 
the  average,  at  $200  per  acre.  It  is  evident 
that  such  a  progy-am  would  involve  the 
ultimate  development  of  agricultural 
wealth  to  the  extent  of  a  $4 ,000, COD. COO 
Increase  in  the  valtie  of  the  land  alone. 
That  should  give  som.e  Idea  cf  the  size  af 
the  program,  without  even  mentioning  the 
possibilities  of  mineral  and  industrial  de- 
velopment. 

"The  other  great  undeveloped  region  that 
seems  to  offer  tremendous  hope  for  the 
future  is  Alaska.  This  vast  territory  is  more 
than  one-sixth  of  the  entire  area  of  the 
United  States.  Alaska  is  now  the  key  to 
our  national  security.  It  will  never  be  safe 
until  It  is  more  densely  populated.  The 
economic  potentialities  are  equally  impor- 
tant. Alaska  has  abundant  natural  re- 
sotirces and  an  equable  climate.  Its  area 
is  far  greater  than  that  of  Norway.  Sweden, 
and  Denmark,  yet  the  population  of  Alaska 
is   only    ICO.OCO,   compared    to    13.000.000    iu 
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To  mention  only  one  Impor- 
r^source.  AlMira  has  enough  good  tlm- 
supply  one-fourttx  of  the  newsprint 
r|K]uir«inent«  of  the  United  States  In 
perpetfilty.  taking  tnto  aecount  the  reg rowth 
trees.    This  means  that  thousands 
Industries  based  on  wood,  wood  pulp, 
tlielr  byproducts  and  chemical  derlTa- 
( ould  provide  a  tremendous  basis  for 
employ  tp.ent. 

oX  this  development  means  opportun- 
fpr  expanded  prosperity  to  thousands 
people.    I  am   thinking  particularly 
millions  of  veterans,  many  of  whom 
kx^lng  for  an  opportunity  to  help  carve 
new   economic   empire.     This   bill   Is 
partlciilarly   designed    to   provide   such    an 
op|wrt|mity. 

our  Western  States  and  Alaska  need 

il   that   would   stay   In   the   country 

develop  it.  plus  the  energy  of  our  vet- 

This  bill  provides  for  both,  plus  the 

technical  advice  that  Is  necessary 

•olind    devaloimMnt    and    assurance    o< 

believe  this  bUl  would  serve  as  a  spear- 
get  this  development  going.    Section 
af  the  bill  provides  for  the  stimulation 
pro^table  activity  so  as  to  attract  the  In- 
it  at  ivlvate  risk  capital  within  areas 
at    present   still    need    such   capital, 
fo  llowlng  subsection  provides  for  asslst- 
Sti^te.  eonununlty.  and  private  agenclea 
icing  self-llquldating  projects  which 
vllllae   profitably    the   services   of    our 
I  believe  these  two  subsections  fit 
the  needs  of  our  undeveloped  ter- 
In  the  West  and  Alaska, 
nany  fields,  the  Federal  Oovcmment 
foiind  it  necesasry  to  stimulate  economic 
and   pioneering   development   by 
-Uc^datlng  loans.     It  Is  worth  mentlon- 
our  experience  with  such  loan  pro- 
has   been  profitable   to   the  Govern - 
ind  the  taxpayers.    To  Illustrate  thl9 
[  only  need  mention  such  programs 
Rurfil  Electrification.  Home  Owners'  Loan. 
eral  Farm  Mortgage  Corporation,  all 
whl^  are  distinct  financial  successes.    I 
It  that  the  Veteran's  Economic 
Corporation  would  be  at  least 
from  a  financial  standpoint. 
^Mrt.  I  believe  thst  veterans  need  and 
some  such  program  as  this,   and  I 
that   the   Nation   will   benefit    trpm 
mobUl^ng  their    talents  in   a    program   of 
eeooon  Ic  expansion.    I  am  glad  to  Join  with 
In   pushing  for   early  consideration   of 


pre  x»al 
•  Sincerely, 


-Httch  Btttubi. 
'United  States  Senate." 


ttis 


time,  I  would  like  to  Insert  in  the 
a  copy  of   a  letter  I  wrote   to   my 

colleague  and  one  of  the  distln- 
coeponsors  of  the  bill.  Senator  Sttlmb 


Xhrmo  Statis  Senat*. 
Coiunmz  ok  Pcrauc  Wo 

jMly  16.  1947. 
Sttlxs  Baman. 
Ch4*rman.  Senate  Committee  on  Ap" 
propruitions. 

SxitsToa  Baasxa:  As  a  cosponsor  of 

Economic   Development   Cor- 

bUl  which  I  regard  as  a  basis  for 

iward  our  enactment  of  sound  legls- 

solve  critical  problems  (or  our  tax- 

ind  veterans  and.  as  chairman  of  the 

Public  Works  Committee.  I  am  nat- 

ihterested  in  all  phases  of  current  put>- 

and  those  we  will  xindoubtedly  need 

ruture. 

It  Is  clear  to  most  of  us  that  we 

from  our  mistakes  of  the  p«wt.    We 

be  ready  in  the  event  of  need  to  carry 

'  a  constructive,  efficient  public  works 


Ve  terans 


Ttoe   (caslbUltles  contained  In  this  Veterans 
OWpuifitlon  are  unlimited.     State  by  State 
be  ready  to  meet  present  and  fu- 
u  lemployment  needs  with  a  program 
will  enhance  the  real  wealth  of  the 


Nation   rather   than   hapbafard.   temporary 
booadoggllng   projects. 

Under  the  provisions  of  this  set.  State  and 
municipalities  would  be  able  to  care  for  thett 
own  unemployed  veterans  and  other* 
through  essential  self-Uquidatlng  public 
projects  stich  as:  Parking  buildings,  audi- 
toriums, toll  roads  and  bridges,  public  mar- 
kets, airports,  and  Irrigation  projects. 

Also,  xmder  the  provisions  of  this  legis- 
lation, cities  and  communities  would  be  able 
to  rehabilitate  their  local  public  works  after 
years  of  neglect  dua  to  war  and  mtense  in- 
dustrUl  activity,  ttmlim  public  utilities 
stKh  as  run-down  traaapertatlon  lines,  wa- 
terworks, gas  companies,  rural  communica- 
tion lines  and  all  such  public  conveniences 
could  and  would  be  revltaliaed. 

I  can  foresee  the  real  benefits  of  such 
legislation  to  my  own  State  of  West  Virginia. 
Whether  or  not  we  all  realize  at  this  tlnie 
that  the  youth  of  our  Nation  which  fought 
the  last  war  returned  to  a  situation  which 
will  inevitably  lead  to  their  being  placed  at 
the  ends  of  the  pay  rolls  and  the  first  In  the 
unemployed  lines  Is  a  qtiestlon.  The  signs 
of  such  a  condition  already  face  us. 

The  public  works  provisions  of  this  act 
could  be  aimed  as  a  stimulant  to  agriculture, 
small  Industry,  and  small  business  toward  an 
ever -expanding  economy  as  insurance  against 
depreesion,  commtmlan,  and  war.  This  bill 
could  act  as  a  spearhead  in  the  proper  utili- 
zation of  our  surplus  war  plants  and  equip- 
ment as  a  means  of  spreading  and  expanding 
our  economy.  It  would  be  also  an  effective 
brake  on  any  cycle  of  unemplojment. 

We  hear  a  great  deal  these  days  about  a 
threatened  collapse  In  the  American  edu- 
cational S3r8tem.  A  public  works  program 
such  as  could  be  created  by  this  legislation 
could  do  a  great  deal  In  improving  the  phys- 
ical structures  In  our  educational  system 
and  also  a  great  deal  in  providing  the  nwans 
whereby  much-needed  Improvement  of 
scfaooto  and  school  districts  could  be  ac- 
wpMshed. 

The  application  of  this  legislation  could  be 
coordinated  with  similar  programa  under  the 
provisions  of  the  veterans  corporations  op- 
erated in  the  SUtes.  within  geographical 
areas,  thereby  eliminating  much  of  the  over- 
lapping and  confusion  which  too  often  de- 
velops between  Federal  and  State  govern- 
mental programs. 

With  these  thoughts  In  mind.  I  am  anxious 
to  offer  my  unlimited  support  and  encourage- 
ment to  the  enactment  of  this  act. 
Sincerely, 

CKAPMAM    RXYXaCOMB. 

Ifr.  President,  my  West  Virginia  plan 
Will  be  Implemented  with  the  enactment  of 
the  "little  mans  RFC."  It  will  be  among 
the  first  of  many  similar  plans  to  be  enacted 
throughout  the  Nation,  and  I  am  siire  that 
It  will  herald  the  arrival  of  a  new  era  of 
prosperity  for  the  people  of  my  State  and 
the  Nation.  My  main  purpose  as  a  repre- 
sentative of  my  State  is  to  help  the  Indi- 
viduals in  my  SUte  as  much  as  possible,  for 
we  all  know  that  what  helps  the  Individual 
State  helps  the  Nation  as  a  whole.  There- 
fore, at  this  time.  I  ask  the  iwanimous  con- 
sent of  the  Senate  to  Insert  In  the  Rxcoio 
the  Revercomb  West  Virginia  plan. 

Tba  State  plan  Is  rteatgned  to  develop, 
under  the  provisions  of  the  Veterans'  Eco- 
nonUc  Development  Corporation,  the  re- 
sooroea  of  the  State  to  promote  the  proe- 
pertty,  welfare,  and  health  of  all  Its  people. 
Career  opportunities  for  veterans  as  well  as 
continued  full  employment  for  others  would 
be  fostered  through  the  development  of 
needed  new  businesses,  the  modernised  pro- 
ductivity of  agrlculttire.  the  utilisation  of 
unused  natural  resources,  and  the  imple- 
mentation of  needed  self-llquldating  publle 
projects. 

The  Veteran*  Oorporatlon,  with  anthorlty 
to  extend  credit  totaling  •5,000.000,000,  will 
direct  Its  loans  toward  supplementing  the 


loans  of  banks  and  other  existing  private 
lending  agencies,  and  the  capital  needed  will 
derive  from  existing  public  money.  No  ap- 
propriations from  Congress  will  be  necessary, 
as  only  profitable  self-liquidating  projects 
will  be  considered. 

Planning  activities  would  be  on  a  State, 
county,  regional,  or  community  level.  The 
State  planning  board,  with  the  assistance  of 
a  know-how  committee  compoeed  of  techni- 
cal experts,  would  plan  for  the  physical  de- 
velopment of  the  State,  cooperating  with 
other  State  agencies  In  the  preparation  of 
programs.  It  would  also  aaeM  regional  and 
county  committees  (which  would  plan  for 
county  and  regional  projects)  and  commu- 
nity planning  boards,  giving  technical  ad- 
vice and  assisting  in  the  coordination  of 
State,  county,  and  community  plans.  It 
would  further  extend  technical  assisunce  to 
Individuals,  new  busineeKa,  and  projecu. 

Since  the  Veterans'  BBonomtc  Develop- 
ment pragnuB  Is  esaentlally  a  graes-roots  pro- 
gram—designed to  serve  small  businsss  and 
industry  and  agriculture  In  the  community — 
emphasis  on  planning  would  be  on  a  com- 
munity level.  Thus,  while  the  State  plan- 
ning board  and  know-how  committee  would 
engage  in  planning  on  a  SUte-wlde  basis, 
their  prlmai7  function  would  be  to  serve  the 
Interests  of  the  communities  and  to  bring 
to  bear  the  cooperation  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment on  local  projects  whenever  advis- 
able and  necessary. 

Because  of  this  emphasis  on  local  planning. 
the  following  outline  on  SUte  and  commu- 
nity planning  will  list  specific  opportunities 
for  development  and  expansion  under  the 
section    on    oommxmlty    plsnning. 

Foreign  aid 

Ambassadors,  ministers,  and  technical  ex- 
perts of  friendly  natUms  seaklng  our  help 
under  the  Economic  Cooperation  Adminis- 
tration and  other  forms  of  aid  have  shown 
great  Interest  in  applying  this  State  plan  to 
their  own  countries.  In  their  opinion,  the 
plan  will  speed  modernization  of  their  econ- 
omy and  enable  the  people  In  their  com- 
munities to  become  Increasingly  self-suffi- 
cient. This  economic -development  plan  will 
Increase  two-way  trade  between  the  people  In 
the  communities  of  the  United  SUtes  and 
of  other  countries  for  the  Increasing  profit 
and  security  of  all  the  people. 

It  Is  the  belief  of  American  authorities 
that  the  appllcaUon  of  thU  plan  In  the  com- 
munitles  of  friendly  countries  will  help  pro- 
vide a  firmer  foundation  upon  which  our 
financial  aid  at  Government  level  to  these 
countrlee  wUl  rest.  Further,  the  Bute  plan 
may  be  put  into  effect  abroad  without  cost 
to  the  American  taxpayers  as  no  appropria- 
tions of  public  money  are  required. 

Community   planning 

1.  Local  planning  board  established,  rep- 
resenting indtxstry,  finance,  business,  labor, 
sciences,  the  professions,  veterans,  rellglotis 
groups,  agriculture. 

2.  Plsnning  board  sets  up  a  know-how 
committee. 

3.  Planning  board  outlines  progrsm  of 
activity,  receiving  aaslsUnce  In  organlxlng 
and  formulating  programs  from  State  plan- 
ning commission  or  State  know-how  com- 
mittee. 

a.  Inventory  to  determine  present  and 
future  economic  needs.  Including  prepara- 
tion of  town  and  agricultural  maps  on  the 
following: 

(1)  PopuUtlon  dlstrlbuUon  and  trends. 

(2)  Property  tax  surveys. 

(3)  Land  use. 

(4)  Zoning  ordinances. 

(9)  Traflic  studies. 

(6)  Recreational  faculty  requlremenU 

(7)  Health  and  welfare  survey. 

(8)  Community  center  redevelopment* 
(«)  Highway  maintenance. 

(10)  Fire  protection. 

(11)  Water  supply. 

(12)  Housing. 

(13)  School  system. 
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(14)  Farming,  acreages,  crop  production, 
livestock. 

(15)  Utility  services. 

(16)  Transportation  service — airport,  etc. 

(a)  Uses  facilities  of  Federal.  State,  and 
regional  agencies  for  fact-finding  and  making 
projective  studies. 

4.  Opportunities  for  development  and  ex- 
pansion : 

a.  Local  Industries: 

(1)  Needed  expansion  of  existing  indus- 
tries. 

(2)  Needed  new  Industries: 
(S)  Research  for  new  producU. 

(b)  Use  of  captured  enemy  patenU  and 
new  processes. 

(c)  Use  of  natural  resources. 

(d)  New  industrial  uses  for  agricultural 
products. 

(3)  Processing  plants  for  local  products. 

(4)  Assembling  plants  for  local  markeU. 

(5)  Service  industries. 

(6)  Retail  trade. 

b.  Land  use: 

(1)  Land  conservation: 

(a)  Irrigation — surface  and  underground 
water  resources. 

(b)  Reforestation. 

(c)  Erosion  control.  ' 

(d)  Soil  treatment. 

(e)  Fertilizers. 

(2)  Water-power  development: 

(a)  Utilities. 

(b)  Industrial  uses. 

(c)  Agricultuial  purposes. 

(d)  Home. 

(3)  Agricultural  practices: 

( a )  New  methods  of  farming  and  livestock 
Improvement.  , 

(b)  New  farm  enterprises  and  better  use 
of  land  resources. 

c.  Commerce: 

(1)  Sales  development — new  market  cen- 
ters in  {.rowing  communities. 

(2)  Farm  cooperatives. 

(3)  Export  development  opportunities. 

(4)  Shipping: 

(a)  Assembly,  processing,  and  warehous- 
ing facilities. 

(b)  Harbor  lujprovements;  feeder  lines. 

(5)  Air  transport, 

(6)  Trucking. 

(7)  Freight. 

d.  Mining: 

(1)  Geological  surveys. 

(2)  Development  of  mineral  resources. 

(3)  New  uses  for  mineral  producU. 

e.  Tourist  and  recreational  areas: 

( 1 )  Beaches  and  artificial  ponds  and  lakes. 

(2)  Wood  trails  and  roads,  camping  areas. 
(7)   Sporu,  fish  and  game  stocking. 

(4)  Restoration  of  historical  areas,  scenic 
Improvement. 

(5)  Hotels,  cabins,  and  restaurants. 

(6)  Stream-   and  pond-pollution  control. 

(7)  Handicrafts. 

t.  Public  service  (self-liquidating): 

(1)  Utilities  and  power  development. 

(2)  TransporUtion  of  passengers. 

(a)  Bus. 

(b)  Streetcar. 

(c)  Train. 

(d)  Air  travel. 

(e)  Boat. 

g.  Public  health  and  welfare  (self-llqul- 
dating )  : 

(1)  Medical  clinics. 

(2)  Fire  prevention. 

(3)  Sanitation. 

(a)  Stream -pollution  abatement. 

(b)  Sewage  disposal. 

(c)  Garbage  disposal. 

(4)  Hospitals  (Improvement  and/or  expan- 
sion). 

h.  Public  works  and  public  Improvements 
(self-Ilquldatlng) : 

(1)  Housing. 

(a)  Multiple  low  rental  units. 

(b)  Prefabricated  and  Industrial  housing. 

(2)  Toll  bridges. 

(8)  Parking  areas  and  buildings. 
(4)  Municipal  projects. 


i.  Education  (self-Uquldating) : 

(1 )  Colleges,  professional  and  trade  schools 
(Improvement  and/or  expansion). 

(2)  Housing  to  accommodate  veteran 
students. 

(3)  Community  recreation  centers. 

(4)  Vocational  and  social  guidance. 

(5)  Rural  school  program,  consolidation 
and  transportation. 

State  and  regional  planning 

1.  State  planning  board  established,  repre- 
senting Industry,  finance,  business  labor, 
sciences,  the  professions,  veterans,  religious 
groups: 

a.  Supplements  and  Implements  work  of 
existing  State  planning  agencies. 

b.  Cooperates  with  and  serves  community 
planning  boards. 

2.  Planning  board  sets  up  a  SUte  know- 
how  committee  composed  of  technical  ex- 
perts In  variou"  fields: 

a.  Know-how  committee  gives  technical 
advice  to  planning  board,  to  community 
know-how  committees,  to  county  or  regional 
committees,  to  individuals,  to  new  businesses 
and  projects. 

3.  Planning  board  outlines  program  of  ac- 
tivity, receiving  assistance  in  organizing  and 
formulating  programs  from  State  know-how 
committee  or  State  planning  commission : 

a.  Takes  Inventory  to  determine  present 
and  future  economic  needs  of  State  and  geo- 
graphical area,  preparing  State,  regional,  and 
county  maps  and  statistical  studies. 

(1)  Uses  facilities  of  Federal,  State,  and 
regional  departments  and  agencies  for  fact- 
finding and  making  projective  studies. 

4.  Planning  board  relates  county,  commu- 
nity, and  IntrasUte  regional  plans  to  one  an- 
other, thereby  eliminating  overlapping,  con- 
fusion, and  unprofitable  enterprises  and 
projects. 

5.  Planning  board  cooperates  with  other 
States  on  regional  projects  in  same  geo- 
graphic area,  such  as  power  developments, 
land  conservation,  etc. 

(Specific  opportunities  for  development 
and  expansion  outlined  in  detail  in  section 
on  community  planning.) 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HUBERT  S.  ELLIS 

or  WnST  VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  16.  1948 

Mr.  ELLIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday  In 
the  debate  on  this  measure  a  Member 
gave  the  disaster  at  Pearl  Harbor  as 
an  example  of  unpreparedness.  I  wish 
to  challenge  his  conclusions. 

As  prewar  navies  go,  we  had  a  power- 
ful naval  force  at  Peart  Harbor.  Hun- 
dreds of  millions  of  dollars  had  been  ex- 
pended on  shore  installations  and  it  was 
our  strongest  outpost.  It  was  manned  by 
the  regular  personnel  of  the  Army  and 
Navy — the  best  In  the  world. 

Pearl  Harbor  demonstrates  conclu- 
sively that  defensive  preparedness  means 
nothing  unless  we  have  competent  lead- 
ership. Our  leadership  failed,  and  that 
leadership  was  not  located  in  Hawaii — 
we  did  not  fall  in  military  preparation. 
And  if  we  are  to  believe  some  members 
of  the  Armed  Services  Committee  who 
tell  us  that  our  armed  forces  are  piti- 
fully weak,  after  spending  some  $10,000,- 
000.000  annually,  then  that  is  a  most  seri- 
ous indictment  of  the  ability  and  purpose 
of  the  national  leadership  of  today. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

OF  NZW  TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  16.  1948 

Mr.  MULTER.  I  rise,  Mr.  Speaker,  to 
comment  briefly  on  the  continued  inac- 
tion by  the  State  Department  In  the  face 
of  affronts  to  this  Nation  by  three  mem- 
ber states  of  the  Arab  League.  I  refer 
to  the  willful  disregard  for  international 
law  and  freedom  of  the  seas  of  which  the 
Governments  of  Lebanon,  Syria,  said 
Egypt  are  guilty  in  their  illegal  acts  along 
the  coasts  of  the  new  state  of  Israel. 

The  State  Department  duly  protested 
the  blockade  when  It  was  Irst  established 
last  month.  On  June  3  the  Egyptian 
Government  replied  to  our  protest  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  elicit  the  comment 
from  the  State  Department  that  the  re- 
ply was  not  satisfactory.  Since  that 
time,  nearly  2  weeks  ago,  the  blockade 
has  continued  but  the  State  Department 
has  merely  kept  the  situation  under 
study  and  has  not  even  sent  another  note. 

On  June  14  the  Syrian  Government 
finally  got  around  to  replying  to  a  similar 
protest  lodged  by  the  State  Department 
for  the  same  reason.  In  the  words  of  the 
State  Department's  press  officer,  Michael 
J.  McDermott,  the  gist  of  the  Syrian 
note  was  that  Syria  is  in  agreement 
with  the  other  Arab  League  states  in 
acting  to  suppress  disorder  and  restore 
peace  to  Palestine  as  soon  as  possible. 
This  type  of  double  talk  may  be  consid- 
ered good  diplomatic  usage,  but  to  the 
people  of  Israel,  who  have  been  fighting 
off  the  invading  armies  sent  into  the 
northern  part  of  their  country  by  the 
Syrian  Government,  it  must  sound  like 
gibberish. 

It  is  time  that  the  United  States  of 
America  stopped  acting  as  if  it  were  a 
third-rate  power  which  can  be  pushed 
around  at  will  by  the  feudal  cliques  that 
dominate  the  Arab  League  countries. 
The  outrage  perpetrated  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  Lebanon  a  few  weeks  ago  in 
forcibly  seizing  41  American  citizeiw 
from  an  American  ship  in  transit 
through  the  port  of  Beirut  is  only  one 
of  many  such  insults  to  the  United 
States  which  the  gentlemen  of  the  State 
Department  have  allowed  to  pass  with- 
out more  than  c  meaningless  protest. 

We  have  all  heard  propaganda  to  the 
effect  that  if  the  United  States  did  not 
meekly  accept  the  pro-Arab  line  of  the 
British  Foreign  Office  in  the  Middle  East 
our  prestige  would  be  irretrievably  dam- 
aged. 

I  ask  you.  Mr.  Speaker,  what  greater 
loss  of  prestige  could  this  country  suffer 
than  to  permit  the  series  of  indignities 
j:nd  insults  which  have  been  heaped 
upon  us  by  certain  Arab  League  states 
to  go  unchallenged  or,  what  is  worse,  to 
be  feebly  protested. 

Our  citizens  have  been  dragged  from 
ships  flying  the  American  flag  and 
thrown  into  prisons.  The  very  act  of 
the  Lebanese  Grovemment  in  freeing 
them  was  an  Insult,  when  she  told  us 
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w  lere  she  would  allow  cur  cltlaena  to 
tr  ivel. 

rhe  Syrian  and  Egyptian  Oovemmenta 
hjve  been  operating  and  still  operate  a 
n^val  blockade  of  Palestine's  coast,  all 
while  claiming  that  there  is  no  war 

Palestine.  Our  feeble  protests  to 
th;se  governments  have  brought  no 
chjange   in  their  illegal  blockade.     De- 

te  the  fact  that  two  weeks  ago  our 
St  ite  Department  termed  the  Egyptian 
rf^ly  to  our  protest  "not  satisfactory," 

have  not  heard  that  It  has  taken  any 
nekr  official  action. 

,  111  these  incidents,  to  my  mind,  form 
a    )attem— the  discredited  and  disrep- 
ut^jble    pattern    called    'appeasement." 
President  has  recognized  the  state 

Israel.    In  addition  to  this  dramatic 

''  however,  we  must  demand  positive 
enience  tlf&t  the  policy  of  the  United 
Stites  Government  Is  an  Independent 
Anjerlcan    policy   In    the   Middle   East. 

must  stop  following  the  British  line; 

must  stop  appeasing  Britain's  Arab 


of 


we 


LeJ.gue  puppets;  we  must  resolve  to  act 
for  our  own  country's  best  interests  in 
th«  strategic  Middle  East  by  stoppin? 
all  direct  and  Indirect  aid  and  comfort 
to  iggressors  and  to  the  enemies  of  our 
wa '  of  life. 
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Murder  of  George  Polk  in  Greece 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HpN.  HENRY  CABOT  LODGE,  JR. 

or  UAasACHusiTTa 
HI  fUK  SBNATK  OF  TOM  UNITED  STATTS 

Tuesday.  June  15.  1949 

Itr.  LODGE.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
again  In  connection  with  the  murder  In 
Greece  of  the  American  Journalist. 
G«<  rge  Polk.  That  murder  was  shock- 
ing, not  merely  because  it  removed  « 
vaJi  able  and  promiatnc  young  man  in  a 
wor  d  which  badly  needs  men  of  his  type  : 
It  \i  desperately  serious  because  It  is  a 
thr<at  to  American  newspftpermen  all 
ovei  the  world. 

O  -je  reason  for  pursuing  the  perpetra- 
tor jof  this  crime  and  bringing  him  to 
is  not  only  that  vengeance  xamjf 
for  the  murder  of  George  Poft. 
also  so  that  •!<— pts  aU  over  the 
may  stand  on  notice  that  we  do  not 
Be  to  stand  Idly  by  and  see  Ameri- 
newspapermen    assassinated    and 
eated   In   whatever   country    they 
happen  to  be. 

order  further  to  attract  attention 
is  vital  matter.  I  ask  that  there 
pfrinted  in  the  Appendix  of  the  R»c- 
,wo  documents.    The  first  Is  a  reso- 
lution adopted  by  the  standing  commit- 
the  United  Nations  correspondents. 
;he  second  is  a  summary  of  editorial 
from  newspapers  all  over  the 
on  the  murder  of  George  Polk. 
Ttere  being  no  objection,  the  matter 
red  to  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
■licoRO.  as  follows; 

AOOFTZD     VNAJfmOUSLT     MAT     ST. 
■T  TH«  STAKOntO  COUMnTSS  0»  UMinD 

HAt70N«  comaroitDKim.  at  i»w^  i..^,., 

T. 

standing  committee  of  United  Nations 
pondenta  at  Lake  Succen  exprewes  Ita 
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profound  concern  at  the  murder  of  George 
Polk,  Columbia  Broadcasting  System  corre- 
spondent In  Greece.  In  circumstances  which 
are  so  far  undarlfled. 

The  committee  considers  that  the  unsolved 
murder  of  any  correspondent,  honestly  car- 
rying cut  his  professional  duties.  Is  a  threat 
to  the  successful  work  of  all  other  corre- 
spondents. Mr.  Polk's  death  aroiises  special 
concern  because  his  unbiased  reporting  is 
known  to  hate  produced  threau  against  him. 

The  committee  feels  that  every  effort 
sboiild  b«  made  to  aolve  thla  murder  and 
to  make  the  facta  known  as  soon  as  possible. 

The  United  Natlona  la  seeking  to  promote 
freedom  of  Information  throughout  the 
world,  and  the  Human  Rights  Commission 
Is  now  deliberating  means  of  making  this 
freedom  effective. 

The  standing  committee  therefore — 

1.  Welcomes  the  proposal  of  the  New  York 
Newspaper  Guild  Xcr  the  appointment  of  a 
Joint  commlaalon  composed  of  Impartlcl  cor- 
respondents and  representatives  of  the  Cnlted 
SUtes  Government  to  Investigate  Mr.  Polks 
death. 

2.  Supports  the  efforts  of  any  other  Impar- 
tial body  set  up  to  pursue  this  Investigation. 

3  Requesu  the  Governments  of  Greece 
and  the  United  States  to  give  their  full 
support  to  any  Impartial  Investigating  body. 

4.  Requests  the  SecreUry-General  of  the 
United  Nations  to  bring  this  matter  to  the 
attenlon  of  all  appropriate  organs  of  the 
United  NaUons— In  particular  the  Human 
Rights  Commission  antf  the  United  Nations 
Special  Commission  on  the  Balkans. 

6.  Bstabllshes  a  subcommittee  of  three 
members  to  maintain  contact  with  the  prog- 
rsaa  of  any  Investigation  and  to  report  regu- 
larly to  the  committee. 

(Copies  of  this  resolution  to  be  sent  to  the 
Secretary-General  of  the  Cnlted  Nations,  the 
representative  of  the  United  States  at  the 
UN.  the  rtpreaenutlve  of  Greece  at  the  UN, 
the  ColumMa  Broadcasting  System.) 

EorrcsuL  oratioN  ow  thi  Mxnton  or  ctoaci 
rout 
Bl>thevllle  (Ark.)  Courier  News:  "It  Is  ab- 
solutely necessary  that  the  American  au- 
thorities Uke  the  strongest  possible  measures 
to  safeguard  the  unhampered  How  of  news 
from  troatoled  countries  which  are  dependent 
on  American  aid.  Dwlght  GrUwold,  the 
American  Aid  Administrator  In  Athens,  has 
t>een  all  too  quick  In  the  past  to  dip  his  brush 
into  the  whitewash  bucMt.  ' 

Liswlston  (Idaho)  Tribune  (Marquis  ChUds 
in  Washington  Calling)  :  "Becauae  he  want- 
ed to  get  tbe  story  behind  the  surface  of  ihs 
news,  he  was  not  content  to  take  Govern- 
ment hand-outs  and  Government  favors.    In 
the  midst  of  the  Intrigues  of  Athens,  he  kept 
bis  eyeson  tbe  msln  goal— to  give  the  Ameri- 
can people  the  whole  story,  regardless  of  who 
might  be  hurt  or  offended.    •    •    •    UntU  re- 
cently  there  were   several   Amerlcsn  corre- 
spondenu   In   Greece   Interested   In   getting 
more  than  the  routine  news  and  not  at  all 
interested  In  sending  out  merely  the  Govern- 
ment point  of  view.     •     •     •     Today  only 
Argyrls  Is  left  in  Athens.     •     •     •     I  have 
lost  a  friend,  a  gallant  and  loyal  friend.     I 
saw  him  last  at  a  wedding  party  when  he  was 
about  to  marry  a  charming  young  Greek  girl 
Ha  was  gay  and  very  happy.    We  have  all  lost 
a  man  who  believed  In  freedom  and  In  truth, 
and  it  is  a  loss  we  can  111  afford.     •     •     •' 
The  murder    •     •     •    Is  like  a  sudden  light- 
ning flash  in  the  murky  atmosphere  of  that 
troubled  country.    It  deeerviie  the  fullest  in- 
vestigation, which  ahottld  have  the  backing 
of  tbe  Government  of  the  United  States. "• 

Matches  (Miss)  Democrat:  "Prom  another 
point  of  view— that  of  censorship— the  death 
of  Polk  la  a  danger  signal.  AmerV»n  news- 
men are  the  vanguard  at  world  traedom  be- 
canse  they  seek  to  teU  the  story  of  what  s 
happening  In  every  part  of  the  world,    like- 


wise they're  the  peacetime  front  line  roops 
for  the  United  States  and  Its  freedom.  A  free 
press  Is  the  first  line  of  defense  fot  this 
Nation.  It  is  not  free  when  Its  repre«enta- 
Uves  are  gagged— In  Greece  or  any whcr ;  else. 
•  •  •  Any  correspondent  may  become 
another  George  Polk  in  some  harbor  at  any 
time.  It  Is  high  time  the  American  gc  vcrn- 
mcnt  took  cognizance  of  censorship  ard  did 
something  about  it  " 

Rocky  Mount  (N.  C.)  Telegram:  "The 
dark  aspects  of  this  tragedy  shotild  rot  go 
uninvestigated.  The  fact  that  Polk,  an 
American  citizen,  was  violently  murde:cd  In 
a  foreign  nation  u.  In  Itself,  suflrlent 
grounds  for  otu'  Government  to  take  scllon. 
But  there  are  further  Implications  to  the 
tragedy.  •  •  •  Polks  death  comci  st  a 
time  when  other  happenings  In  Greece  cause 
lis  to  look  at  cur  "feUow  democracy'  with 
grave  aprrehenslon' 

Oxnard  (Calif.)  Bvenlng  Press:  "That  an 
American  was  foully  murdered  Is  leuson 
enough  for  distress,  snd  this  Government 
must,  of  course.  Insist  that  every  effort  be 
made  to  And  and  punish  the  murder* r." 

Altoona  (Pa.)  Tribune:  "Our  ODvem- 
ment  should  Investigate  this  murder  closely 
to  see  If  there  U  any  link  with  official  Greek 
circles." 

Auburn  (N.  T)  Citizen-Advertiser:  'The 
murder  In  SalonlJca  of  George  Polk.  th.>  con- 
scientious and  able  reporter  of  the  CDlura- 
bla  Broadcasting  System  should  be  g  ven  a 
full  and  vl«offmts  Investigation  by  thU  coun- 
try _  •  •  •  Why  cant  our  admlnlitrator 
and  the  Greek  Government  stand  for  honest 
reporting  of  men  of  ^iis  type?  Whatever  It 
le.  the  AdmlnlstraUon  in  Wsshlngto  i  had 
better  find  out  the  reason.  •  •  •  ^^  ^^ 
know  that  when  the  ruU  revelations  are  given 
about  this  case,  there  will  be  a  call  from  this 
country  to  Investigate  the  whole  question  of 
Greek  relief  " 

Or^nsboro  (N.  C.)  News:  "It  Is  possible 
that  he  was  murdered  by  CommunlsH  who 
wantMl  to  throw  the  blame  on  the  Greek 
Government.  But  It  U  alao  possible  tl  at  he 
was  murdered  by  thoee  who  thought  th?y 
were  doing  the  Government  s  good  tuin  It 
U  not  likely  that  the  Government  looked  for- 
ward to  the  broadcasting  of  the  lnt4rvlew 
with  Markus  with  any  pleasure  •  •  •  xh^ 
Greek  Government  has  s  very  pressing  duty 
to  discover  and  punish  the  murderer  of 
George  Polk,  and  the  United  States  Gtvem- 
ment  has  an  interest  In  seeing  thst  It  loss  " 

Boston  (Mass.)  Traveler:  "Senator  Loact 
fn"!?  ''°"t.  ?'*^'''  ^^*  ^^^^  ^»»'"»  »"  <l«r»»nd- 

w  Polk,  CBS  correspoodcnt  to  OrMoe.  Asl. 
tation  raised  In  prcten  against  Polks  trai  e 

Americans  who  see  It  their  duty  to  teport 
facts  rather  than  dispense  propag.nd,*  Si- 
culsted  to  further  corrupt  regUnes" 

t^^.  ^'ll'  ^^•'••"•n:  -Polk  evitently 
thought  Americans  should  know  whst  has 
become  or  the  •800.000.000  poured  into  C  reece 
since  the  end  of  the  war,  and  he  also  w  mted 
to  expose  the  embarrassingly  effective'  antl- 
Amerlcan  campaign  current.  Obv  oualy 
someone  was  eager  to  see  him  shut  ut.  " 

Ashevllle  (N.  C)  Citizen:  'One  :nan'B 
d*ath— that  of  Jan  Massryk  In  Czecho- 
slovakU-a wakened  the  Western  Word  to 
the  terrible  dimensions  of  the  Comn:  unlet 
conspiracy.  The  death  of  another  man— 
0~rge  Polk,  of  the  Columbia  Broadci  sting 
System— ahould  arouse  thinking  men  to  the 
parallel  danger  of  appeasing,  in  Oreeci  the 
very  opposite  extreme.' 

Springfield  (El.)  sute  Journal:  "A.ld  to 
the  roster  of  American  heroes  oX  th»  free 
press,  the  name  of  George  Polk,  whc  was 
found  bound,  gagged,  and  shot  throug  i  the 
back  of  the  head  on  the  shore  of  Sal  mUa 
Bay,  Greece.  No  less  courageous  than  John 
Peter  ^nger,  KUJsh  Love)oy.  or  the  late  Ernie 
Pyle.  Polk  died    in   the   line   of  duty   to  a 
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world  which  hungers  for  truth.  •  •  •  To 
him,  surrender  of  his  right  to  free  and  open 
Inquiry  was  imthlnkable.  •  •  •  There 
are  ample  danger  signs  the  world  over  that 
freedom  of  the  press  on  the  global  front  Is 
one  of  the  major  struggles  of  our  time.  With- 
out such  freedom,  citizens  of  the  United 
States  and  of  other  countries  cannot  possibly 
draw  accurate  conclusions  and  take  intel- 
ligent political  action." 

Wilmington  (Del.)  Journal  Every  Evening 
re  UN  Standing  Committee  resolution:  "The 
committee  considers  that  the  unsolved  mur- 
der of  any  correspondent  honestly  carrying 
out  his  professional  duties  is  a  threat  to  the 
eucceasful  work  of  all  other  correspondents. 
•  •  •  By  all  means,  the  UN  should  inves- 
tigate. The  future  of  peace  In  the  world  Is 
not  bright  while  good  reporters  are  restricted, 
obstructed,  beaten  up,  or  slain  in  any  part 
of  the  world." 

Boston  (Mass.)  Herald:  "Senator  Lodge's 
request  of  Secretary  Marshall  for  a  thorough 
Investigation  of  the  apparent  murder  of 
George  W.  Polk,  chief  CBS  corresjKjndent  In 
the  Middle  East,  should  have  the  support  of 
the  public.  News  and  radio  correspondents 
are  exposed  to  enough  risk  In  any  event,  but 
when  one  of  them  appears  to  have  been 
murdered  In  cold  blood  for  political  reasons. 
It  is  time  for  appropriate  Government  action." 

Boise  (Idaho)  Statesman:  "Upon  their 
factual  reports  of  the  circumstances  under 
which  the  Greek  Royalists  and  Rebels,  the 
Arabs  and  Jews,  the  Chinese  Nationalists 
and  Communists  and  the  several  other  com- 
batants of  the  world  are  contesting  their 
differences  are  based  the  popular  opinions 
which  eventually  shape  the  courses  of  other 
nations  in  regard  to  these  conflicts." 

Boston  (Mass.)  Evening  Globe:  "Senator 
Henst  Cabot  Lodce.  Jb.,  Is  to  be  congratulated 
for  his  demand  that  the  Government  open 
Immediately  a  complete  Inquiry  Into  the 
murder  of  George  Polk,  American  news  cor- 
reqxmdonent  in  Greece,  10  days  ago.  •  •  • 
Oeorge  Polk's  murder,  according  to  evidence 
thus  far  available,  was  the  act  of  of&clals 
associated  with  the  right-wing  extremists  In 
Greece.  If  that  evidence  is  disproved,  some- 
thing other  than  the  fog  of  propaganda 
emanating  from  the  Athens  government  will 
be  needed." 

New  York  (N.  T.)  Post  and  Home  News: 
"But  the  murder  of  CBS  Correspondent  Polk 
In  Salonika  by  persons  unknown  may  have 
been  Indirectly  caused  by  the  attitude  of 
American  officials  in  Greece.  But  Polk  did 
manage  to  get  out  a  few  words  before  he  was 
ambushed  Noting  that  Blgart  no  longer 
covered  Greece,  he  told  his  home  office  that 
Greek  officials,  'lacking  the  guts  to  attack 
us  openly  *  *  *  are  working  behind  the 
scenes  to  get  certs  In  American  reporters 
transferred  or  flred.' " 

Laoonr  (Colo.)  News:  "Dead  men  tell  no 
tales.  But  before  George  Polk,  the  American 
news  comentstor,  was  murdered  in  Greece, 
he  wrote  some  dynamite." 

Beaumont  (Tex.)  Journal  (Paul  Onllco) : 
"And  am  I  mistaken  or  Just  naive,  when  I 
seem  to  recollect  that  there  was  a  time 
once — It  seems  many  years  ago — when  the 
solicitation  and  the  protection  of  the  United 
States  Government  were  extended  to  Its 
nationals  abroad?  When  an  American  citi- 
zen living  or  traveling  in  Europe  was  pushed 
around,  hurt,  or  tossed  into  the  cooler. 
Uncle  Sams  man  was  around  In  very  Jig- 
time,  asking  how  come  and  who  was  doing 
what  to  whom.  •  •  •  I  would  like  to 
know  is  what  my  old  Uncle  Samuel  (is)  do- 
ing to  And  cut  who  ordered  him  liquidated 
and  who  did  It  and  to  see  that  they  are 
punished?  It  won't  bring  Polk  back  but  It 
might  cause  a  foreign  government  or  a  po- 
litical element  within  a  foreign  government, 
or  even  private  citizens  of  a  foreign  (state) 
from  bumping  off  their  next  American  citi- 
zen. 

"A  week  after  the  murder,  th?re  was  a 
squib  out  of  Washington    Congress  may  be 


asked  to  investigate  tbe  slaying  in  Greece 
of  George  Polk,  American  CBS  news  com- 
mentator.' Boy,  what  a  strong  word  that 
'may'  Is  for  the  American  Government." 

Oakland  (Calif.)  Tribune  (Chicago  Daily 
News  foreign  service) :  "Lake  Success  •  •  • 
Polk's  murder  in  Greece  means  that  the 
magic  circle  surrounding  fearless,  impartial 
foreign  correspondents  is  now  broken. 

"They  and  their  fasailies  must  now  worry 
at>out  personal  safety." 

Providence  (R.  I.)  Jotimal  (On  the  Dial 
by  Maurice  Dolbler,  quoting  Polk's  Har- 
I>er's  article  on  Greece):  "Polk  also  pointed 
out  the  danger  from  the  Right,  and  dubbed 
Napoleon  Zervas.  Minister  of  Public  Order 
in  a  recent  Royalist  Cabinet,  as  an  unscrupu- 
lous, sinister,  and  ruthless  jwlltltlclan  who 
'in  and  out  of  government,  is  backed  by 
the  British-organized  Greek  gendiirmerie 
force  which  stUl  Includes  many  officers  and 
men  who  did  police  duty  for  the  Germans 
during  the  occupation.'  •  •  •  The  Greek 
Government  as  I  say  is  investigating  it.  (It 
may  have  been  an  unfortunate  translation 
which  had  Premier  SophouUs  saying  'It  is  a 
question  of  honor  to  discover  the  motives 
of  this  tragic  calamity — if  it  was  not  an  ac- 
cident.') Presumably  oiu*  Greek  Aid  Mis- 
sion is  also  conducting  an  investigation." 

New  York  (N.  Y.)  PM  (by  Victor  H.  Bern- 
stein):  "Thoughtful  correspondents  at  UN 
are  not  prejudging  the  case  in  any  way. 
Most  seem  to  agree,  however,  on  two  basic 
issues: 

"That  the  Greek  Government,  which  has 
charged  but  offered  no  proof  that  Polk  was 
murdered  oy  Communists  cannot  be  con- 
sidered unbiased  in  its  investigations  in 
view  of  the  undisputed  antlgovernment 
tone  of  the  correspondent's  recent  dis- 
patches." 

New  York  (ONA,  by  Constantlne  Poulos) : 
"The  murder  of  George  Polk  •  •  •  not 
only  punctuates  that  dally  blood  orgy,  it 
draws  into  sharper  focus  the  difficulties  and 
dangers  facing  American  correspondents 
overseas  as  well  as  the  responsibilities  of 
governments  toward  foreign  reporters 
•  •  •  Greece  being  on  the  outside  of  the 
iron  curtain  Is  another  story,  and  1*.  is  not 
Insignlflcant  that  the  first  case  of  the  mur- 
der of  the  American  correspondent  should 
have  occurred  there." 

Newark  (N.  J.)  Star  (by  Donald  Boll):  "It 
la  the  first  obligation  of  any  rovernment  to 
protect  its  citiaens  In  foreign  count-.rles." 

Newsweek  Magazine:  "Greek  police  at  first 
picturing  Polk's  death  as  accidental,  finally 
gave  out  details  that  spelled  murder.  Then 
they  sought  to  picture  Polk  as  a  victim  of 
a  Communist  death  trap  while  en  route  via 
the  underground  to  get  an  Interview  with 
Gen.  Markos  Vafiades,  leader  of  tbe  Com- 
munist-backed guerrllas  now  fighting  the 
Athens  regime.  But  behind  him.  Polk  left 
evidence  disputing  this  theory,  Foi-  broad- 
casting and  writing  the  news  as  he  saw  It, 
Polk,  like  Blgart  and  Vermillion  of  the  UP, 
had  been  smeared  as  a  Red  himself  by  the 
right-wing,  progovernment  press." 

EvansvlUe  (Ind.)  Press  (by  George 
Weller)  :  "Death  lurks  for  an>  nen'8p:iper- 
man  who  tries  to  serve  neutrally  In  Greece's 
civil  war.  Such  Is  the  lessgn  of  the  assas- 
sination of  George  'Polk  •  •  •  for  his 
daring,  for  his  insistence  on  breaking 
through  the  fog  of  war  in  Greece,  George 
Polk  paid  with  his  life.  •  •  •  How  that 
Polk  Is  dead  and  Rhea,  his  lovely  young  wife 
of  8  months  Is  left  a  childless  wMow,  the 
hunt  for  his  murderer  satisfies  litt.e  except 
the  eagerness  of  both  sides  In  Greece  to 
whitewash   themselves." 

Oakland  (Qallf.)  Tribune  (Chicago  Daily 
News  Service) :  "Polk's  death,  to  tliose  who 
followed  his  pattern  of  objective,  fearless 
reporting  strikes  deeply  into  the  whole  sub- 
ject of  the  freedom  of  foreign  correspond- 
ents— in  fact,  at  the  very  heart  of  freedom 
of  the  press.  •  •  •  Correspondents  cov- 
ering the  United  Nations  will  meet  Tuesday 


to  discusss  the  Polk  mvirder  in  the  light  of  its 
international  aspects  and  the  freedom  of 
foreign  correspondents  to  write  and  speak 
without  fear  of  reprisal." 

York  (Pa.)  Gazette  and  Dally  (by  Don  C. 
Matchan) :  "Last  rites  were  conducted  yes- 
terday in  Anglican  church  for  George  Polk, 
ace  CBS  reporter  who  died  because  he  did 
his  Job  too  well.  •  •  •  One  of  the  ablest 
reporters  ever  assigned  to  the  Middle  East 
task,  he  possessed  a  passion  for  uncovering 
facts  regardless  of  on  whose  toes  he  trod. 
That  devotion  to  duty  and  objective  report- 
ing led  to  his  death." 

Rockford  (111.)  Register  (quotes  Sadow- 
skl ) :  "This  man  was  an  American  citizen 
and  certainly  his  death  in  this  brutal  man- 
ner should  not  be  allowed  to  go  overlooked 
and  vfnsolved." 

Port  Worth  (Texas)  Star -Telegram :  "Sen- 
ator Lodge,  of  Massachusetts,  asked  Secretary 
of  State  Marshall  Sunday  for  a  full-scale 
investigation  into  the  murder  of  George 
Polk." 

Charlotte  (N.  C.)  Observer  (by  Leland 
Stowe) :  "These  facta  point  to  ^veral  ques- 
tions of  exceptional  importance;  fully  as  im- 
portant to  the  American  people  as  to  the 
editors  and  reporters:  On  all  occasions  the 
United  States  Government  champions  uni- 
versal freedom  of  reporting  with  full  secur- 
ity for  Journalists  concerned  and  without 
censorship.  If  Washington  means  what  it 
says,  why  has  it  failed  to  take  drastic  steps 
to  bring  Polk's  murderers  to  Justice.  •  •  • 
Nearly  half  a  billion  dollars  of  American  tax- 
payers' money  has  been  poured  into  Greece. 
A  military  and  economic  United  States  Mis- 
sion has  been  operating  there  for  almost  a 
year.  With  this  huge  investment  in  a  small 
country  of  less  than  7,000,000  people,  are  not 
the  American  people  entitled  to  al>solute 
assurance  of  free.  Independent,  and  utterly 
frank  reporting  from  Greece." 

Boston  (Mass.)  Evening  Glotte  and  coast 
to  coast  on  the  Columbia  Broadcasting  Sys- 
tem, by  Edward  R.  Murrow:  "As  far  back  as 
February  3,  George  Polk  In  a  private  letter 
said  there  were  a  number  of  vague  hints 
that  somebody  was  likely  to  get  hurt.  But 
he  was  inclined  to  think  then  that  it  was 
more  likely  that  correspondents  writing  ma- 
terial critical  of  the  present  regime  In  Athena 
might  be  framed  on  some  black  market 
charge  as  an  excuse  to  expell  them  from  tha 
country.  •  •  •  The  question  is  •  •  • 
whr  killed  him?  And  thst  would  seem  to 
be  a  matter  with  which  our  Government 
might  concern  Itself  with  full  vigor.  •  •  • 
Oeorge  Polk  probably  knew  more  about 
Greece  than  any  other  American  reporter 
there.  He  was  coming  home.  He  was  mur- 
dered. It  may  be  that  he  knew  too  much. 
It  may  be  that  those  who  killed  him  will  ba 
apprehended  and  punished.  But  certain  It 
Is  that  you  have  lost  one  of  the  ablest,  most 
conscientious,  and  courageous  reporters  who 
has  ever  served  you." 


The  Church  and  Military  Measures  for 
Peace 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDWARD  MARTIN 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  June  16  (.legislative  day  of 
Tuesday.  June  15),  1948 

Mr.  MARTIN.  Mr.  President,  a  couple 
of  days  ago  I  asked  and  obtained  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Appendix 
of  the  Record  a  sermon  on  the  subject 
The  Church  and  Military  Measures  for 
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,  by  Rev.  Edward  L.  R.  Elson.  pas- 
the  Natlocal  Presbyterian  Church, 
\fashington,  D.  C,  which  has  to  do 
universal  military  training.  I  am 
Infoimed  that  the  sermon  will  maJce  ap- 
prox  mately  2^  pages  of  the  Record,  at 
a  coj  t  of  $189.34.  However.  It  Is  so  Im- 
portant at  the  present  time  that  I  ask 
consi  tnt  to  have  it  printed  in  the  Appen- 
dix (if  the  RjECOM). 

There  being  no  objection,  the  sermon 
was  ( irdered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcoro, 
as  fellows 

T^  Chttbcb  ano  MiLrrART  Measxtsxs 

rot    PSACT 

(By  the  Reverend  Edward  L.  R.  Daon.  O.  D., 
paitor,  t.be  National  Preabyterlan  Church, 
Waihlngton.  D.  C.) 

WtBn  the  President  of  the  United  States 
miv«  led  the  bronze  plaque  at  the  door  of 
Oiureh  last  October  19.  he  took  occa- 
to  say   that  in   our   troubled  postwar 
k    the    Oovemment    In    all    its    aspect.>i 
•oofht  and  valued  the  counsel  and  support 
0<  al 
land. 


the  spiritual  and  moral  forces  of  tho 
The  President  Insisted  that  our  world 
ktely  needed  the  concentrated  moral 
ice  of  religion  In  the  establishment, 
founded  on  Justice.  That  these 
should  have  been  made  in  the 
■h*dfw  of  the  statue  of  John  Wltberspoon 
xly  minister  to  sign  the  Declaration  of 
idence,  was  entirely  fitting.  Per 
in  Its  basic  philosophy  our  Instru- 
menik  of  Government  provide  for  the  separa- 
Uoa  of  the  Institution  of  the  church  from 
th*  nstltutlon  of  the  state,  it  was  never 
tlM  ntentlon  of  the  founding  fatbcra  to 
<Uvaf  :•  national  life  from  the  Ixdhieiioea  of 
Kllgl  m.  Indeed,  the  documents  of  our 
OofvmmflDt  are  permeated  with  Christian 
principles,  and  It  Is  a  fact  of  history  that 
our  1  epubllcan  form  ot  government  is  de- 
rlvad  mors  from  the  Judeo-Chrlsttan  con- 
cept! m  of  the  dignity  and  worth  of  man 
than  from  any  other  sotircs.  It  Is  a  notable 
fact  hat  the  Constttutional  Convention  and 
the  c  invention  prapaiiag  the  constitution  oT 
Um  I  resbytertaa  Cktudk  mtt  MmtaltaiMOualy 
to  th  I  city  of  PhUadrtpMa  aad  that  memban 
ai  ate' body  wm  ■wb»n  of  the  other. 
TiM  1  alth  of  the  rafurmad  churches  has  ever 
beeni  Joined  with  the  cause  of  freedom  and 
the  ^  i^alvlnlan  tradition  synchronizes  with 
<temo:racy.  The  highest  exprssslons  of  our 
natioiai  life  and  the  noblest  patriotism  of 
oxir  I  leople  have  t>een  motivated  and  sus- 
taine  1  by  a  genuine  piety. 

It  ■  well  for  the  President  and  the  Con- 
grsH  to  seek  the  counsel  of  churchmen  and 
to  exeourag*  the  application  of  moral  and 
splri:  jal  forces  to  the  dllScuit  problems  of 
our  a(e.  Leaders  In  government  of  all  par- 
ties 1  ave  been  getting  much  coiwsel  slnco 
that  day  when  the  President  spoke  here. 
Ther<  are  churchmen  of  Inalght  and  wisdom 
with  ^at  contributions  to  make  toward  na- 
tioha  policy  whose  words  ought  to  be  meas- 
ured and  heeded.  But  there  Is  the  danger 
now  Jiat  these  churchmen  will  neither  be 
heard  nor  heeded  because  of  the  precipitous 
prone  uncements  of  professional  propagan- 
dlaen  .  based  upon  partial  truths  or  Inaccu- 
rate lata,  and  uttered  with  such  dogmatic 
flnall  :y  as  to  cause  dlsregsu-d  for  the  well- 
OODM  kved  and  cogently  ezprewed  sUtements 
of  afe  urch  statesmen.  Moreover,  the  recxir- 
rent  >ractlce  of  giving  sxprcMlon  to  one  posi- 
tion ks  the  only  ChrlsUaii  position  or  th4 
VBiuo  imoualy  supported  position  of  a  pir- 
tletUiir  church  compromises  equally  slncer'S 
Chrla  tlana  who  differ  in  their  conclusions. 

J  rant  to  speak  quite  clearly  in  this 
pu^  t  today.  You.  my  parishioners,  know 
qtdtc  well  that  the  treatment  of  a  theme 
such  as  we  have  chosen  today  is  exceed- 
ingly   rare.    Since    that  Sunday    when    the 


President  spoke  there  has  been  a  veritable 
invasion  of  Washington  by  a  mlscellaneoxia 
assortment  of  itinerating  clergymen  from 
many  denominations.  They  have  come  be- 
cause of  "war  hysteria."  We  were  not  always 
aware  of  the  hysteria  until  they  arrived. 
They  have  had  spotty  and  fleeting  Interviews 
with  b\isy  folk  In  Government  and.  depart- 
ing, have  made  declarations  sometimes  lack- 
ing mature  synthcals  and  incredibly  naive  in 
perspective.  One  suspects  they  were  the 
conclusions  of  the  men  before  they  arrived 
in  the  Capital.  Such  visits  should  be  made 
by  church  leaders,  and  I  hope  our  church 
will  be  host  to  many  such  groups  seeking 
light  on  important  problems.  But  care  must 
be  exercised  lest  expressions  on  platform  and 
In  the  press  purport  to  be  the  only  possible 
CbrlaUan  view  and  that  thereby  those  whoee 
oooeltislans  differ  are  holding  an  Inferior 
Christian  position.  In  every  given  situation 
there  are  moral  altematves.  And  the  sug- 
gestion that  one  position  is  exclusively  the 
Christian  position  may  deprive  the  church 
and  the  public  from  consideration  of  alter- 
nate Christian  views. 

It  may  be  said  by  some  that  I  speak  aa 
an  exponent  of  the  military  becatise  in  the 
late  war  for  5  years  my  ministry  was  ex- 
pressed to  our  parishioners  in  uniform  and 
now,  as  a  Reserve  chaplain.  I  am  in  one  of 
the  components  of  the  armed  services.  X 
want  to  make  it  clear  that  I  do  not  speak 
as  an  apologist  for  any  agency  of  the  Gov- 
ernment or  for  peracms  in  Government  or 
for  the  armed  serrtces.  I  speak  only  as  a 
clergyman  In  the  Prest>yterlan  order  of  the 
holy  catholic  church.  I  want  to  make  it 
clear  that  it  is  because  I  am  a  minister 
prompted  by  conscience  and  meastirlng  the 
moral  Issues  of  our  day  that  I  do  speak.  It 
Is  a  favorite  phrases  of  Presbyterians  that 
"God  alone  la  Lord  of  the  conscience." 
There  are  many  Presbyterians  of  sensitive 
conscience  wlu)  are  greatly  troubled  because 
they  cannot  accept  ••  eonetualve  the  expres- 
sions of  other  Preebytertans  who  are  more 
vocal  and  whose  pens  are  less  restrained. 

n 

What  are  some  of  the  things  which  sre 
being  said  with  which  issue  must  t>e  taken? 

1.  It  la  said  that  the  United  SUtes  Gov- 
ernment has  been  militarized  in  peacetime. 
Peace  has.  In  fact,  not  yet  t>een  made. 
That  is  another  subject.  But  the  "militari- 
zation of  the  Nation"  is  a  phrase  repeated 
over  and  over  again  untU  it  is  assumed  to 
be  a  fact.  What  really  has  happened  is 
quite  the  opposite  of  the  mliitarlzation  of 
the  Government.  WhUe  it  is  true  that  the 
Secretary  of  State  and  several  of  our  Am- 
bassadors were  formerly  professional  sol- 
diers. It  does  not  follow  that  our  Govern- 
ment has  been  mUltarlacd.  Nearly  16,000.000 
men  and  wcnnen  have  been  in  the  armed 
services  In  recent  years.  That  fact  doee 
not  make  them  militarists.  What  is  hap- 
pening today  Is  similar  to  that  which  hap- 
pened in  the  years  following  the  War  Be- 
tween the  States.  When  a  great  percent- 
age of  the  population  has  served  In  the 
armed  forces,  it  is  natural  that  many  who 
demonstrated  talents  of  leadership  would 
alao  be  called  upon  to  serve  in  the  post- 
war world.  Today,  as  was  true  following 
the  War  Between  the  States,  many  people 
have  military  titles  in  the  Reserve  com- 
ponents of  the  armed  services.  Because 
men  of  ability  served  in  the  armed  forces 
In  time  of  war  with  a  miliUry  title  does 
not  make  them-aoy  more  miliurlstlc  than 
those  who  arYpermanent  cinilansr— Chxirch- 
men  should  understa^iLJJKla  fact.  Several 
days  ago  the  Pcssident,  In  the  presence  of 
several  clergymen  of  our  church,  categor- 
ically denied  the  militarisation  of  otir  Gov- 
ernment. It  would  be  more  accurate  to  say 
that  what  really  has  been  aeegi^^MMd  Is 
not  the  militarization  of  the  NMkMi  or  ttas 
Government  but  the  clvUUnlzatioa  o<  the 


military— the  infiltration  of  the  military 
sen  ices  by  civilians  until  the  old-time  pro- 
fessional military  leader  has  become  a 
mlncnty  Influence. 

2.  It  le  saeerted  that  selective  serTli«  and 
universal  nUlltary  training  are  being  otsted 
upoa  OS,  or  that  the  American  people  are 
being  staapstfed  in  its  adoption  ITils  is 
a  gross  nlMmderstanding  of  An-erlcan 
character,  an  affront  to  our  civic  Intelll- 
genoe  and  should  be  resented.  You  tlo  not 
foist  things  upon  Americans  and  ^'e  are 
not  being  stampeded  Into  adopting  any- 
thing. Whatever  Is  being  done.  Is  being 
done  by  the  oonstltatlonal  processes.  Amer- 
icans are  i  rprssslng  themselves,  ard  the 
voice  of  the  cler^rymen  Is.  in  itself,  s  i  efuta- 
tion  of  their  charge  that  something  ii  t>elng 
foisted  upon  the  American  people. 

S.  The  phrase  •military  mind"  li  tned 
repetitiously  ss  though  it  were  a  mind  which 
some  people  have  and  others  do  not.  The 
imputation  is  that  persons  with  a  mili- 
tary mind  are,  therefore,  diabolical  aiid  evil 
In  their  personal  structure.  And  morr  often 
than  not  persona  employing  the  tern  mili- 
tary mind  as  a  unique  mind,  will  n  the 
same  discourse  speak  of  modem  var  as 
total  war  from  which  no  one  finds  deliver- 
ance. The  truth  la  that  the  military  mind 
as  such  may  not  be  any  more  evil  th^m  the 
clerical  mind  or  the  editorial  mind.  It  is 
even  conceivable  that,  in  a  particular  his- 
torical situation,  a  conscientious,  profes- 
sional soldier  may  make  a  higher  moral 
choice  thsn  those  who  disdain  bis  |irofes- 
slon  The  careless  use  of  this  phrase  erects 
a  false  dualism.  The  mlliUry  mind  a«  such 
may  be  no  more  evil  than  the  pacifist  mind 
aa  such,  lien  of  good  conscience  and  good 
eharaeter  can  only  cbooee  between  moral 
alternatives  in  any  given  situstlon.  What 
can  be  said,  in  the  name  of  religion,  li  that 
all  men  are  under  the  tame  condemnation— 
the  condemnation  of  sin — and  all  men  with 
all  types  of  minds  are  in  need  cf  the  ssme 
redeeming  grace. 

4.  It  Is  the  assumption  In  some  state- 
ments that  opposition  to  a  program  for 
greater  military  strength  U  the  only 
ChrUtiah  atitude  and  that  it,  therefor*,  rep- 
resenu  the  highest  moral  choice.  There 
are  no  men  Infallible  in  their  moral  ciolces. 
In  the  light  of  all  possible  options  ftrr  dis- 
charging our  unprecedented  obllgatlcms,  it 
Is  conceivable  that  a  ChrUtian  espjusing 
stronger  mUltary  forces,  though  jiot  neces- 
sarily the  specific  measures  now  undrr  dis- 
cussion, msy  be  representing  a  higher  moral 
choice  than  those  who  oppose  them  But 
you  get  the  laapreoBton  from  some  rf  our 
most  expressive  churchmen  that  it  Is  not 
possible  to  be  a  Christian  at  ail  unless  you 
oppose  the  strengthening  of  our  armed 
forces.  Good  men  and  great  men  inside  the 
church  certainly  differ  as  to  the  means 
by  which  peace  can  be  achieved  and  mKin- 
tained  and  the  military  power  re<iulslte 
to  Its  maintenance.  It  ought  to  b?  said 
there  are  differences.  To  deny  ad<quatc 
manpower  and  material  as  reinforcement 
of  our  policies  could  force  our  Government 
to  the  lower  moral  alternative  of  primary 
reliance  upon  atomic  weapons,  yvtomic 
weapons  are  weapons  of  desperation.  :  t  may 
turn  out,  when  all  the  facts  of  histcry  are 
In,  that  those  who  now  contend  for  (reater 
millUry  establishments  with  adequately 
trained  reserves,  may  be  miiklng  a  vastly 
higher  moral  choice  than  these  who  oppose 
it.  Drive  our  country  to  plaje  primiry  re- 
uance  upon  atomic  weapons  and  you  press 
her  into  a  lower  moral  positioa 

5  Pastors  in  Waahington  io'metlm«s  find 
their  parishioners  called  unxmipllmentary 
names.  For  example,  early  ths  montt  there 
came  across  our  desks  a  communication  la 
Which  several  Umes  the  phrases  •Irresponsi- 
ble public  servanu  *  or  "irresponsible  icts  of 
men  in  responsible  public  office"  were  used 
These  Inaccurate  epithets  are  serious  charges 
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when  written  In  the  name  of  the  Presby- 
terian Department  of  Social  Education  and 
Action.  There  are  people  in  all  parties  who 
sincerely  differ  about  public  questions. 
There  are  men  who  make  mistakes.  But  to 
say  that  they  are  "IrrcEponsible  men"  is 
not  true.  I  tiave  met  men  who  have  made 
mistakes  and  men  who  differed  in  Judgment 
but  I  cannot  think  of  a  single  irresponsible 
person  in  a  position  of  great  respoi  sibility. 
I.  therefore,  repudiate  such  characterizatioiJs 
emanating  from  Presbyterian  sources  and 
I  apologize  to  my  parishioners  for  the  ap- 
plication of  such  untrue  appellations  to  some 
of  you  who  are  as  devout  in  Christian  char- 
acter and  as  trustworthy  In  public  office  as 
any  in  the  country. 

6.  Today,  as  in  1939.  those  who  insist  upon 
seeking  the  reality  of  peace  Instead  of  lis 
phantom  are  called  warmongers.  What 
does  that  word  mean?  Dr.  A  Powell  Davies 
in  a  notable  exposition  of  this  point  last 
month  pointed  out  that  "warmongering"  la 
reckless  and  irresponsible  talk  about  war. 
If  "warmongering"  is  reckless  and  irrespon- 
sible talk  about  war,  then  peaceironger- 
Ing"  is  reckless  and  careless  talk  about  peace, 
and  that  is  vastly  worse.  To  talk  about 
peace  when  there  is  no  peace,  or  peace  being 
possible  without  Justice  and  real  freedom.  It 
seems  to  me.  Is  a  much  lower  moral  position. 
Dr.  Davies  aptly  pointed  out  that  what  so 
many  churchmen  appear  willing  to  accept 
Is  any  peace  bo  long  as  there  Is  uninter- 
rupted serenity.  What  they  do  no-v.  as  be- 
fore World  War  II,  is  compromise  "with  evils 
which  destroy  power  to  deal  with  realities, 
including  moral  realities.  •  •  •  Peace  at 
any  price  was  (and  is)  a  moral  inversion 
and  illusion.  •  •  •  The  dominant  fact 
was  and  is  that  you  cannot  hcve  peace  with- 
out Justice:  and  you  cannot  have  it  without 
liberty:  and  you  cannot  have  it  at  all  if  your 
supreme  motive  Is  to  save  your  skin."  You 
cannot  condone ,  aggressive  barbarism,  bla- 
tant Injustice,  the  destruction  of  liberty  in 
our  kind  of  world,  and  t>e  spared  military 
preparation— not  yet.  As  Dr.  Davies  said, 
"We  have  to  face  the  moral  reality  of  Justice. 
If  personality  is  sacred  and  human  dignity 
supreme,  liberty  is  not  an  option  but  a  moral 
obligation."  "Peacemongering",  which  is 
careless  talk  about  peace,  is  morally  inferior. 
If  it  is  said  that  mlliury  power  will  not 
guarantee  the  peace,  it  must  be  replied,  noth- 
ing will  "guarantee  It."  But  in  today's  world 
we  cannot  even  begin  to  negotiate  peace 
without  military  power. 

I  am  inclined  to  add  another  excerpt  from 
Dr.  Davies:  "When  you  condone  atwmlnable 
evil  for  the  sake  of  keeping  the  peace,  you 
have  abandoned  morality  almost  altogether 
snd  are  Interested  only  In  saving  your  own 
akin.  I  repeat:  This  was  not  morality  and 
It  was  not  religion  and  it  never  will  l>e.  It 
is  not  now,  when  Stalinism  has  taken  the 
place  of  the  aggressions  of  Hitler.  Nor  will 
It  do  to  say  that  compromise  with  Stalinism 
is  Justified  because  there  are  American  in- 
justices too.  Facing  the  moral  realities 
means  facing  them  with  a  sense  of  prof>or- 
tion.  There  are  lesser  injustices  and  larger 
ones.  Moreover,  there  is  a  world  of  differ- 
ence between  the  injustices  that  a  nation 
Is  struggling  to  remove  and  those  that  an- 
other nation  is  deliberately  imposing — im- 
posing on  other  nations  helpless  to  resist. 
I  say  flatly  that  compromise  with  Stalinism 
is  a  refusal  to  face  the  moral  realities." 
Someone  must  say  what  Dr.  Davies  said  so 
well  in  noting  the  parallel  attitudes  of 
pacifist  churchmen  today  and  the  attitude 
which  the  same  churchmen  held  before 
World  War  II. 

One  of  the  most  disturbing  Intimations  is 
that  military  preparation  is  evil  In  America 
but  pardonable,  necessary,  and  almost  vir- 
tuous In  Russia.  More  revolting  than  this  is 
the  implication  that,  after  all.  we  are  really 
responsible  for  Russia  maintaining  her  enor- 


mous land  armies.  This  Is  repugnant  to 
moral  Judgment  and  must  bs  repudiated. 
Put  simply,  what  must  be  done  to<lay  is  to 
revise  the  error  of  too  rapid  and  too  com- 
plete demobilization  in  1945  so  that  with 
sufficient  military  resources  we  are  in  a  posi- 
tion to  make  and  maintain  a  moral  peace. 
Smaller  nations — depending  upon  the  moral 
and  physical  strength  of  the  United  States — 
have  succumbed  in  the  presence  of  military 
might  which  was  not  ours.  It  was  not  the 
conviction  of  Marxian  communism  as  a 
philosophy  of  government  that  caused 
Czechoslovakia  to  capitulate,  but  the  pres- 
ence of  Russian  hordes  at  her  borders. 

7.  It  is  also  asserted  that  men  In  Govern- 
ment, and  our  military  leaders  in  particular, 
do  not  understand  that  the  answer  to  com- 
munism involves  more  than  military  meas- 
bres.  It  is  reiterated  by  some  churchmen 
that,  because  our  leaders  do  not  understand 
the  nature  of  the  world's  peril,  they  therefore 
make  the  error  of  relying  solely  upon  military 
measures  as  the  primary  answer  to  commu- 
nism. This  Is  not  true,  and  reveals  an  un- 
I>ardonable  underevaluatlon  of  the  character 
of  men  in  American  public  Hie.  No  less  than 
the  clergy,  many  Christian  men  in  public  life, 
including  military  leaders,  understimd  quite 
thoroughly  that  the  primary  requirement  in 
arresting  communism  is  the  elimination  of 
the  hunger,  despair,  and  bitterness  which 
breeds  a  response  to  communism.  This  ought 
to  he  clear  enough,  since  the  most  significant 
legislation  in  all  history  for  human  and  eco- 
nomic rehabilitation  was  thought  out  and 
proposed  by  a  former  professional  soldier  and 
for  a  while  bore  the  name  Marshall  Plan. 
What  some  churchmen  forget  is  that  there 
will  be  no  opportunity  to  apply  the  measures 
for  economic  and  social  amelioration  without 
stifficlent  military  strength  to  assure  that 
freedom-loving  peoples,  who  are  our  friends 
and  who  really  believe  in  democracy,  are  not 
denied  their  real  freedom  before  constructive 
programs  find  expression.  Moreover,  military 
leaders — charged  with  both  the  security  of 
our  own  Nation  and  the  reinforcemont  of  its 
policies — are  stewards  of  these  reisponsiblli- 
tles,  and,  as  Christlansr  must  act  as  stewards. 
Because  the  specific  respoiuibiltty  of  some 
men  is  the  creation  of  an  adequate  Military 
Establishment,  it  does  not  follow  that  they 
do  not  understand  or  respond  to  the  needs 
of  human  beings. 

8.  It  has  been  said  that  the  prospect  of 
temporary  selective  service  or  UMT  r.as  caused 
widespread  frustration  in  Ainerictn  youth. 
This  statement  was  made  before  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  of  the  United  States  Sen- 
ate in  a  document  prepared  bv  Dr.  Paul 
Payne,  general  secretary  of  our  Board  of 
Christian  Education,  and  Dr.  Paul  Poling,  of 
the  Department  of  Social  Education  and  ac- 
tion of  the  Board,  and  read  to  the  Cc^mmlttee. 
The  declaration  had  in  it  many  admirable 
expressions,  especially  in  its  closing  para- 
graphs. Nevertheless,  many  Pref-byterians 
must  be  amazed  by  the  statement  to  the 
Senate  committee  that,  "as  representatives  of 
the  church  conducting  Christian  work  In  101 
university  centers  and  45  colleges,  we  report 
that  the  imminence  of  the  proposed  draft 
added  to  universal  military  training  has  al- 
ready created  a  general  sense  of  frustration 
among  the  college  youth  of  the  Nation.  The 
proposed  temporary  draft  has  created  a  nega- 
tive and  hopeless  mood  among  youag  people 
who  recall  a  previous  temporary  draft."  As 
one  who  believes  in  our  Board  of  Christian 
Education  and  its  leaders,  such  a  statement, 
it  seems  to  me.  is  unfortunate.  Now,  one  of 
two  things  must  be  said  about  such  a  state- 
ment. Either  the  statement  is  not  true,  or 
we  are  failing  in  American  education.  To  say 
that  our  young  people  are  frustrated  by  the 
suggestion  of  military  duty  is  a  libel  against 
oui  youth.  Young  people  today  are  no  less 
patriotic  than  were  their  ancestors.  They 
respond  with  as  commendable  idealism  and 
dedication  as  the  youth  of  any  generation. 


If  our  youth  are  as  easily  frustrated,  as  has 
been  suggested,  then  we  are  failing  to  edu- 
cate them  as  regards  their  social  responsi- 
bility and  civic  duty,  including  military  serv- 
ice. It  is  because  I  do  not  think  our  youtb 
are  so  easily  frustrated,  and  because  I  do  not 
think  we  are  failing  in  education,  that  I  be- 
lieve this  statement  to  be  unfortunate.  We 
ought  not  to  libel  our  youth  when  there  is 
BO  much  evidence  to  the  contrary.  The  Pur- 
due opinion  poll  for  young  people  conducted 
a  survey  over  a  considerable  period  of  time 
and  discovered  that  as  many  as  82  percent  of 
the  lO.OCO  young  people  interviewed  felt  some 
military  training  should  be  given  to  all  able- 
bodied  men,  while  never  at  any  time  duricg 
the  period  of  the  survey  did  more  than  23  per- 
cent say  that  such  training  should  not  be 
given.  One  of  our  own  church  members, 
now  a  student  at  Cornell  UniverBlty.  where 
Dr.  Payne  was  formerly  pastor  of  the  Presby- 
terian Church,  participated  in  a  poll  of  stu- 
dents in  which  one  of  the  questions  was,  "Do 
you  think  that  the  United  States  should  have 
peacetime  military  training?"  The  over- 
whelming majority  of  students  replied  that 
we  should.  I  have  not  been  to  as  many  col- 
leges and  universities  during  the  past  year  as 
some  other  church  leaders,  but  I  have  ad- 
dressed and  conferred  with  students  at  seven 
or  eight  institutions  of  higher  education 
since  last  September.  I  found  neither  frus- 
trated nor  hopeless  youth,  but  alert,  serious- 
minded  and  eager  youth.  When  the  question 
as  to  the  frustration  of  youth  because  of 
prosf)ectlve  military  service  was  raised  re- 
cently on  the  campus  of  a  State  university 
one  young  man  replied  that  this  subject  Just 
provided  a  focal  point  at  which  there  was  re- 
vealed a  general  frustration,  not  of  youth,  but 
of  adults. 

9.  We  ought  to  understand  clearly  another 
subject  which  finds  frequent  expression  by 
pacifist  churchmen.  It  is  stated  that  consci- 
entious objectors  have  been  imprisoned  and 
that  some  even  now,  3  yeiirs  after  the  end  of 
the  war.  are  In  prison.  Conscientiotis  objec- 
tors are  not  now.  nor  have  they  ever  been, 
in  prison  because  they  are  conscientious  ob- 
jectors to  mUltary  service.  To  the  honor  of 
our  Nation,  our  laws  have  always  provided 
for  the  protection  of  conscientious  objec- 
tors. This  is  a  fact  which  ought  to  be 
heralded  with  gratitude  Instead  of  condem- 
nation. When  one  has  conscientious  objec- 
tions to  bearing  arms,  the  laws  of  our  coun- 
try have  always  provided  that  such  a  person 
has  only  to  register  and  Indicate  bis  consci- 
entious objection.  His  status  is  protected 
within  the  lav.,  and  he  is  not  penalized  for 
conscientious  objections  to  bearing  arms. 
When  you  hear  or  read  about  persons  being 
imprisoned  as  conscientious  objectors.  I  hope 
you  will  remember  that  this  is  not  true. 
Such  persons  as  were  Imprisoned  during  the 
war  were  not  penalized  for  being  conscien- 
tious objectors  but  for  civil  disobedience. 
This  is  a  very  different  matter  and  the  dis- 
tinction ought  always  to  be  made  clear. 
Sometimes  it  is  said  that  our  prisons  are 
now  full  of  conscientious  objectors  and  our 
professional  pacifists  attempt  to  dramatize 
the  need  for  their  amnesty.  Let  us  be  clear. 
There  are  no  conscientious  objectors  in 
prison,  for  conscientious  objectors  are  not 
sent  to  prison.  Moreover,  except  for  a  hand- 
ful (less  than  a  dozen),  the  persons  alludled 
to  by  the  pacifists  as  still  Imprisoned  for 
conscientious  objection  to  military  service, 
but  who  in  reality  are  there  for  civil  disobedi- 
ence, are  in  prison  at  this  late  date  only 
because  of  appeals  and  delaying  tactics  in 
legal  processes.  These  facts  1  verified  last 
night  with  the  Attorney  General.  It  Is  for 
civil  disobedience  and  not  "conscientious  ob- 
jection" that  such  persons  have  bsen  pe- 
nalized; :.nd  you  cannot  have  an  orderly 
society  and  civil  disobedience  too.  Any 
pleas  to  release  "conscientious  objectors"  as 
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must  be  pronounced  a  distortion  of  the 


Friday  of  this  weA  Mveral  minister*. 

two  Presbyterians,  issued  an  ap- 

to  youth,  "to  refuse  to  register  or  ren- 

4ny  service  under  any  conscription  act." 

they  made  clear  their  position 

represent  the  stand  of  any  denonUna- 

but  solely  per!K>nal  opinions.    To  many 

must  be  repugnant.     From  the  point  of 

of    the    Nation,    it    is    degrading    and 

Immcral.     Such  an  attitude  espouses 

for  law  aiid  promotes  the  avoldanc* 

obligations  of  citizenship.    That  men 

a  right  under  the  Constitution  to  hold 

views    is    granted,   but   they   need    to 

rstaad  and  wc>  need  to  understand  that 

are  assured  this  privilege  by  others  with 

8  a  conscience  who  are  willing  to  ful- 

the  requirement*  of  civic  duty,  inciudo 

Ultary  service. 

Confeeslon  of  Palth  of  our  church.  In 
23,  section  4.  states:  "It  Is  the  duty 
p^ple    to    pray    for    magistrates    (olDce 
) .  to  honor  their  peraons,  to  pay  them 
and  other  dues,  to  obey  their  lawful 
ds.  and  to  be  subject  to  their  authority 
cbnsclence'  sake.    Infidelity  or  difference 
r^igton.  doth  not  make  void  the  magls- 
just  and  lethal  authority,  nor  tree  the 
tiMir  due  obedience  to  him :  from 
al    persons    are    not    ex- 
It  should  be  noted  tbat  conscience 
to  be  followed  in  choosing  which  laws 
and  which  to  violate,  but  It  Is  th« 
which  asstiree  the  keeping  of  th« 
of  the  state  by  the  Christian.     How  the 
clergymen,  calling  upon  young 
to  violate  prospective  laws,  accommo- 
that   action   to   their   ordination   vows 
reference  to  the  Confession  of  Palth.  la 
t  to  xinderstand. 
said  nothing  specifically  about  par- 
In    military    service.      And  those 
think  that  He  did  fall  Into  the  fallacy 
eliegesls — reading  into  Jesus'  statemenu 
or    conceptH    of    the    interpreter.      It 
be  made  clear  In  men's  minds  and 
speech,  wliat  Jesus  himself  has  said, 
distinguished  from  what  Is  believed  to  be 
deductions  from  His  sayings.    The 
of  Jesus  begins  with  Mary  and  Joseph 
up  to  the  capital  city  to  be  taxed — 
their  obllgiitions  to  government  and 
(^ufMtion    government    at    that.    The 
thing  which  Jesus  said  about  duty  to 
tate.  He  said  with  great  emphasis,  "Ren- 
unto    Caesar    the    things    which    are 
s."     Christians    have    a    higher    duty 
violating  the  law  of  the  Nation:   and 
luty  Is  U)  make  the  Nation  as  thoroughly 
as  possible  and  as  morally  respon- 
ds possible  in  the  use  of  the  great  power 
aas  placed  at  our  disposal. 
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only  proper  to  say  that  there  are  some 

positive   propositions   which   ought   to  con« 

the  attention  of  the  church  In  thnaa 

daya.    On  theee  I  ahaU  elaborate  mor* 

next  Siuday. 

rh«  evangelization  of  the  world  Is  our 
obligation.     The   problems  of   our   age 
primarily  social,  economic,  or  mill- 
but  theological.    They  involve  the  re- 
Ip  of  men  to  God,  which  issues  in 
relation  between  man.     The  church 
gospel  of  redemptive  grace  has  the  an- 
and  we  need  to  proclaim  It  with  seal, 
rhe  church  must  participate  In  the  r«- 
iind  rehabilitation  of  all  mankind  and 
encofirage  the  application  of  our  national  re- 
m.  through   the   Government,  to   that 
I  cannot  refrain  from  pointing  out  that 
tried  to  put  first  things  first.    After 
of  service  as  a  minister  to  troops,  X 
myself  called  to  give  more  than  a  full 
to  assisting  In  raising  our  tT?  .000.000 
Fund,  and  the  first  major  accom- 
plish] ment  In  this  pastorate  was  imderwrltlng 


hkve 


yeiiTS 


our  share  of  that  Fund.  We  feel  perfectly 
free  to  take  Issue  with  some  of  our  leadera 
on  other  matters  becatise  we  do  put  first 
things  first. 

8.  We  may  constantly  seek  to  Implant  In 
our  youth  such  moral  and  spiritual  disci- 
plines, such  strength  of  character  and  alle- 
giance to  proper  authority,  that  they  cannot 
be  frustrated  easily  (If  ever  they  were)  by  the 
obligations  of  citizenship  Including  military 
service. 

4.  Since  it  is  reasonably  clear  that  tension* 
between  nations  which  tend  to  Jeopardise  • 
Just  peace  will  continue  for  some  years  to 
come,  and  since  our  country  will  be  obligated 
to  maintain  for  a  short  period  at  least,  mili- 
tary forces  In  considerable  strength,  th* 
Church  should  make  every  effort  to  provide  a 
vital  ministry  for  young  people  both  in  and 
out  of  the  military  service.  We  should  now 
have  plans  for  implementing  the  military 
chaplaincy. 

5.  We  should  seek  to  make  America  mor- 
ally, diplomatically,  and  militarily  strong 
enough  to  discharge  our  heavy  resonslblll- 
tles  to  the  world,  remembering  that  we  do 
not  live  in  a  world  of  fantasy  but  that  we 
must  act  In  the  framework  of  contemporary 
reality.  We  must  seek  to  be  great  enough 
and  good  enough  In  our  character  for  the 
taaks  which  God  In  His  providence  has  Im- 
posed upon  us.  As  has  always  been  true  In 
history,  the  employment  of  great  power  for 
moral  ends  Is  always  a  serious  obligation. 
The  Church,  as  a  society  committed  to  a  com- 
mon Lord,  In  which  fellowship  Is  preserved 
despite  difference  of  opinion  and  Judgment, 
should  contribute  toward  making  us  socially 
cohesive,  culturally  rich,  and  economically 
stable. 

6.  We  may  teach  the  superiority  of  Ameri- 
can life  as  more  nearly  expressing  the  Chris- 
tian ethic  than  any  other  way  yet  developed. 
This  does  not  mean  that  we  shall  Ignore  our 
defects,  but  that — while  working  to  correct 
our  acknowledged  defects— we  shall  at  th* 
same  time  appreciate  the  quality  of  life 
which  we  actually  have.  Next  Sunday.  I 
shall  endeavor  to  suggest  specifically  som* 
ways  in  which,  from  a  Christian  point  of 
view,  oxjT  culture  Is  superior  to  that  of  our 
chief  competitor,  Soviet  communism. 

Here  are  a  number  of  major  proposals  for 
the  chtirch  on  which  there  ought  to  be 
common  agreement  which  can  engage  maxi- 
mum zeal  and  in  which  there  should  be  min- 
imum embarrassment  to  the  noblest  efforts 
of  our  leaders.  May  God  help  us  as  Chris- 
tiana to  rise  to  the  great  demands  of  this  age. 


Tlie  "Poor"  Fanner 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
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HON.  EUGENE  WORLEY 


IN  THB  HOUSS  OF  REPRCSXNTATTVES 

Wednesday,  June  16.  1948 

Mr.  WORLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Rtc- 
otD,  I  Include  herewith  a  very  Interest- 
ing editorial  written  by  Mr.  Pred  A. 
Story,  editor  and  publisher  of  Farming 
for  Profit.  Childress.  Tex.,  dated  May 
20, 1948,  which  I  am  siu-e  will  be  of  inter- 
est to  many  Members  from  agricultural 
sections  of  the  Nation : 

Tin  "TOO*"  FAuaa 

"Most  farm  people  fare  worse  than  city 
people  in  many  ways  other  than  Income. 
They  have  poorer  schools,  poorer  medical  and 
hosplUl  service*,  poorer  libraries  and  recrea- 
tional facllltle*.  rwwKT  of  them  have  tele- 
phones,  electricity,   and   running   water   in 


their  homes.  In  short,  the  opportunities  of 
good  living  In  rtual  areas  lag  far  behind  th* 
rest  of  the  nation." 

The  foreffOtaff  remark*  were  mate  by 
Nathan  Koenlg.  executive  assistant  x>  th* 
Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

Far  be  it  from  us  to  stand  in  the  pith  of 
progress  or  to  depreciate  the  value  cf  Im- 
proved facilities  to  more  convenient  living 
in  farm  areas.  We  are  Just  a  bit  ftd  up. 
however,  by  some  statements  that  havt  been 
made  In  connection  with  testimony  on  • 
long-range  agricultural  policy. 

Farmers  have  been  portrayed  as  a  [Txup  ot 
underprivileged,  unhappy  people,  the  under- 
dogs of  our  society.  We  vlgoroxisly  challenge 
this  point  of  view.  We  know  that  certain 
segments  of  our  population  (city  as  w^'ll  a* 
farm)  do  not  have  the  bathtubs,  telephones, 
libraries,  and  recreational  facllltle*  that  oth- 
ers may  possess.  That  does  not  necesArtiy 
make  for  poor  living.  Some  of  the  happiest 
people  we  have  ever  known,  and  some  of  th* 
finest,  were  among  those  who  did  not  have 
the  material  poa****ions  that  th*  planners 
think  so  Important. 

We,  as  well  ar  the  planners,  wish  thst  eT- 
eryone  might  have  all  these  nice  things  but 
we  do  not  believe  that  we  are  going  to  egis- 
late  that  Utopia  into  realization.  There  are 
a  great  number  of  people  living  on  so-called 
farms  aolely  from  choice,  and  they  are  not 
clas**d  as  successful  farmers.  So  what? 
Tber*  are  mllUons  In  the  city  in  a  far  wors* 
category. 

These  good  people  on  the  marginal  farm* 
are  living  as  they  choose.  They  have  the  op- 
portunity to  go  to  the  city  and,  at  present, 
make  a  good  deal  more  money.  They  Ilk* 
cotintry  life,  however,  and  they  are  independ- 
ent. They  wUl  not  in  hard  times  add  to  th* 
city  unemployed.  They  are  happier  and  far 
better  off  doing  what  they  are  than  following 
some  other  line  of  endeavor.  Many  of  them  , 
do  not  have  the  aptitude  of  commercialized 
farming  or  making  money  elsewhere. 

We  think  It  is  very  desirable  that  a  long- 
range  agricultural  policy  be  formulated. 
Let's  recognize  life  and  human  values  as  they 
are.  however.  Good  living  is  not  measured  In 
the  dollar  sign.  Good  living  Is  measured  by 
contentment  and  satisfaction.  Independence. 
and  the  mastery  of  our  respective  dest  nle*. 
Knd  ot  an  editorial  in  Hoard's  Dairyman. 

The  foregoing  editorial  Impr*— ti*  one  as 
having  been  written  by  *om«body  who  ha* 
never  known  what  life  is  without  bcthtub*. 
telephones,  libraries,  and  recreational  fa- 
cilities, to  say  nothing  of  electricity  and  rur  - 
ning  water.  This  writer  has  done  more  liv- 
ing that  kind  than  he  ever  wants  to  live 
again,  and  to  do  so  at  any  time  in  his  111* 
will  be  too  soon. 

So  "we  do  not  believe  that  we  are  going  to 
legislate  that  UtopU  into  realization,"  eh? 
"These  good  people  on  the  marginal  farms 
•re  living  as  they  choose,"  eh?  And  "many 
of  them  do  not  have  the  aptitude  for  com- 
mercialtaed  farming  or  making  money  else- 
where?" What  abysmal  Ignorance  of  what 
goes  on  in  a  farmer's  mind  and  tho**  of  hi* 
wife  and  children. 

How  else,  may  we  ask,  has  the  farmers  op- 
portunity for  better  Uvlng  ever  been  Improved 
except  by  the  legislative  processes  which 
Hoard's  editorial  writer  scorns?  From  th* 
law  that  provided  free  mail  delivery  at  the 
farmer's  gate  and  on  down  to  the  present  day 
we  do  not  recall  anything  that  so  completely 
revoluUonirod  life  on  a  farm  as  rural  electri- 
fication. It  would  be  Interesting  to  know 
Hoard's  editorial  viewpoint  on  the  bitterly 
fought  piece  of  leglalatlon  that  brought  RKA 
electricity  to  American  farm  home*  by  th* 
t*nfl  of  thousand*. 

How  about  *oU  eon*enratlon?  How  else, 
except  by  legislation,  could  It  ever  have  come 
into  existence?  How  about  county  farm 
agent  and  county  home  demonstration 
agent,  agrlcultxu^  college  education,  agri- 
cultural research?    The  list  is  long 
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Farmers  of  today's  generation  were  quick 
to  learn,  mainly  because  of  the  broadening 
effects  of  closer  contacts  with  every  level  of 
the  American  way  of  life.  Give  us  one  more 
generation  of  4-H  and  FFA  boys  and  girls  to 
lead  agriculture's  mass  thinking  and  voting 
and  we  shall  probably  see  in  life  on  the  farm 
the  most  ideal  existence  to  be  found  under 
the  flag  of  any  people  on  earth.  But  the  op- 
portunities which  today's  farmers  want  for 
better  living  lor  their  boys  and  girls  are  most 
likely  to  be  won  In  legislative  halls. 

Is  there  anything  fundamentally  wrong 
with  wanting  a  better  way  of  life?  After  all, 
have  the  cultural  advantages  which  have 
been  won  by  the  legislative  method  been  too 
costly,  or  have  they  resulted  in  any  real  loss 
of  personal  liberty?  We  do  not  think  bo, 
do  we? 


Houiing  Progress 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THEODORE  FRANCIS  GREEN 

OF  RHODE  ISLAND 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  June  16  (legislative  day  of 
Tuesday.  June  15).  1948 

Mr.  GREEN.  Mr.  President,  I  a.sk 
unanimous  con.<;ent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  illumi- 
nating editorial  entitled  'Housing 
Progress."  published  in  the  Providence 
Journal  of  Monday,  June  14,  1948.  I 
read  therefrom  the  last  two  sentences, 
as  follows: 

It  is  In  the  power  of  the  Republican -con- 
trolled Congress  now  to  give  strong  im- 
petus to  efforts  to  cure  this  condition.  How 
well  It  responds  to  this  urgent  problem  will 
quite  clearly  reveal  the  quality  of  its  social 
thinking. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

HOUSING    PROCKESS 

To  the  Democrats  must  be  attributed  the 
chief  credit  for  prying  loose  at  Inst  the  Taft- 
EUender-Wagner  housing  bill  from  the 
Bouse  Banking  Committee.  E'cvcn  of  the 
14  vote*  necessary  to  move  It  a  step  nearer 
hoped-for  passege  were  cast  by  D3mccratic 
members  of  the  committee.  It  v.as  a  strik- 
ing defeat  for  Chairman  Wolcott.  who  had 
tried  to  substitute  a  bUl  devoid  of  perhaps 
the  most  urgent  feature  of  the  T-E-W  meas- 
ure, namely.  Its  provision  for  low-rental, 
federally  financed,  and  municipally  regu- 
lated living  space  for  low-income  families. 

Virtually  every  family  in  America,  whether 
or  not  now  properly  housed,  is  aware  cf  the 
fact  that  3  years  after  war's  end  this  coun- 
try is  far  from  its  goal  of  providing  enough 
livable  homes  for  Its  people.  The  Taft- 
Ellender- Wagner  bill  is  an  effort  by  its  spon- 
sors both  to  assure  and  to  expedite  achieve- 
ment of  this  purpose.  While  the  Govern- 
ment necessarily  has  to  offer  certain  finan- 
cial guarantees  in  respect  to  some  of  the 
objectives  of  the  bill,  the  emphasis  very 
clearly  is  on  giving  encouragement  to  private 
enterprise  In  meeting  the  current  severe  defi- 
ciency of  dwelling  space. 

Although  the  Deirocrats  deserve  the  praise 
for  moving  the  bUl  out  of  the  House  Bank- 
ing Committee,  plenty  of  opportunity  re- 
mains for  the  Republican  majority  of  the 
House  to  distinguish  itself  in  this  vital  mat- 
ter. For  the  Banking  Committee  is — or 
was — only  one  of  the  tough  barriers  to  cross. 
Mr.  Alltn's  unbelievably  obstinate  Rules 
Committee    may    be   a    formidable   obstacle. 


House  Republican  leaders,  carefully  appor- 
tioning the  brief  time  remaining  for  legis- 
lative action,  may  choose  to  shunt  the  hous- 
ing measure  aside.  But  the  bill  has  now 
reached  a  stage  where  clear  responsibility  for 
failure  will  rest  on  the  Republicans  if  It 
finally  does  not  pass. 

Here  In  Rhode  Island  one  has  only  to  note 
the  number  of  executions  in  trespass  and 
ejectment  cases  that  sheriffs  have  been  noti- 
fied to  complete  since  the  beginning  of  this 
month  to  appreciate  how  desperate  still  is 
the  need  for  additional  dwelling  space. 
Clearly  similar.  In  some  areas  perhaps  greater 
need  exists  in  urban  localities. 

Current  conditions,  in  fact,  are  not  much 
Improved  beyond  those  detailed  by  Mr.  Tru- 
man in  his  special  message  to  Congress  late 
In  February.  "Today,"  the  President  said, 
"far  too  many  of  our  families  are  living  In 
substandard  housing,  in  painfully  cramped 
quarters,  or  doubled  up  with  friends  or  rela- 
tives. Over  5,000.000  of  our  present  homes 
are  below  minimum  standards.  About 
2.500.000  married  couples  live  with  other 
families,  a  50-percent  increase  since  1940. 
Large  numbers  of  families  do  not  have 
enough  space  to  give  their  children  decent 
accommodations.  These  conditions  cannot 
help  but  be  reflected  in  unsatisfactory  home 
life  and  lowered  standards  of  health." 

It  Is  In  the  pwwer  of  the  Republican- 
controlled  Congress  now  to  give  strong  im- 
petus to  efforts  to  cure  this  condition.  How 
well  it  responds  to  this  urgent  problem  will 
quite  clearly  reveal  the  quality  of  its  social 
thinking. 


Radio  Address  io  My  Constitnents 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWIN  ARTHUR  HALL 

OF  NEW    TOBK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  16,  1948 

Mr.  EDWIN  ARTHUR  HALL.  Mr, 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing radio  address  made  by  me  over 
Station  WNBP  on  June  12,  1948: 

Dear  friends  of  the  Triple  Cities  and  my 
congressional  district,  a  letter  from  Messers, 
Donald  Gould,  president,  and  John  Dent,  sec- 
retary, of  the  West  Corners  Civic  Organiza- 
tion, rural  route  No.  2.  Endicott,  requests 
that  West  Corners  be  considered  and  In- 
cluded In  any  flood-control  project  for  the 
greater  Endicott  area. 

The  people  of  West  Corners  can  count  on 
my  seeing  their  wishes  in  this  matter  car- 
ried out.  Certainly  no  part  of  Broome 
County  that  needs  protection  from  floods 
can  be  overlooked  or  neglected. 

The  same  goes  for  Oakdale  where  I  spoke  a 
short  time  back  and  saw  how  the  river  had 
covered  that  Important  section. 

I  wish  to  congratulate  the  public-spirited 
attitude  cf  groups  such  as  the  civic  body  I 
mentioned,  placed  as  they  are  In  practically 
every  corner  and  suburb  of  our  "valley  of 
opportunity. " 

Their  vigilance  and  lively  Interest  In  the 
welfare  of  each  community  account  for  the 
progress  Broome  County  Is  making  In  all 
endeavors. 

My  nominating  petitions  are  starting  to 
pour  in.  Members  of  our  Republican  com- 
mittees in  Broome,  Chenango,  and  Madison 
Counties  are  apparently  meeting  with  good 
results  If  the  responses  I  am  receiving  are  any 
indication. 

Other  friends  who  are  contacting  neighbors 
on  their  home  streets  report  the  same  en- 


thusiastic reaction  when  they  ask  people  to 
sign  the  petitions. 

That  means  the  smear  campaign  has  failed. 
That  means  the  peddlers  haven't  sold  much 
poison.  All  the  mere  remarkable  when  you 
realize  they've  been  m  the  business  of  be- 
littling me  for  the  past  10  years. 

And  It's  become  quite  a  business.  It  re- 
quires the  full-time  of  a  trained  band  of  glib- 
talkers,  who  exude  smear  from  every  street 
corner.  It  consumes  enough  Inches  of  pub- 
lic print  so  if  one  were  forced  to  buy  such 
an  amount  of  advertising  space,  thousands 
of  dollars  would  have  to  be  raised  by  these 
anti-Hall  huc^ters. 

But  In  spite  of  their  brass,  their  loud 
mouths,  their  insatiable  desire  to  hurl  mud. 
the  rank  and  file  still  feel  safe  and  free  to 
put  my  posters  in  their  windows  and  ask 
their  neighbors  to  sign  my  petitions. 

John  L.  Lewis  stooges  are  organizing  a 
speakers  bureau  to  further  besmirch  your 
Congressman.  These  sjaeakers  wUl  try  to 
convert  honest  citizens  to  their  Don  Quixote 
crtisade  against  the  elected  Representative 
from  this  district. 

Several  months  ago,  I  said  to  you  that  our 
triple  cities  area  would  be  threatenefl  by  this 
sabotage  and  I  stated  I  would  organize  the 
Americans  to  resist  this  smear  bund  to  the 
limit. 

I  am  happy  to  tell  you  the  people  are  now 
organized  to  handle  their  enemies  and  they 
are  rallying  around  your  Congressman  as 
strongly  as  they  have  through  the  years. 

To  you  railroad  men  of  our  section,  I  have 
a  cheering  message  and  want  to  read  the 
speech  I  made  in  your  behalf  this  week  on 
the  House  floor  when  I  spoke  for  Increased 
retirement  pensions  for  the  railroad  people. 

"Mr.  Speaker,  the  passage  of  this  bill  ta 
necessary,  and  I  believe  certain. 

"It  Is  a  satisfaction  for  me  to  say  I  repre- 
sent a  district  in  which  reside  hundreds  of 
railroad  men.  They  have  been  my  friends 
ever  since  I  flrst  ran  for  Congress. 

"Unlike  some  groupw  In  organized  labor, 
the  railway  brotherhoods  do  not  make  It  a 
practice  of  crucifying  Congressmen  who  do 
not  always  agree  with  them.  They  are  gen- 
erally fair  and  conslderste  to  men  who  vote 
their  convictions. 

"I  have  usually  gone  along  with  what  the 
railroad     employees     in    my    section     want. 
They  are  hard-working,  honest  citizens,  and 
in  my  opinion,  deserve  the  best  this  Con-" 
gress  can  give  them. 

"Today  we  are  voting  to  raise  their  retire- 
ment pensions  20  percent.  Many  people  back 
home  who  have  been  writing  me  on  this  sub- 
ject for  years  will  be  glad  Indeed  of  the  ac- 
tion we  are  taking. 

"Retired  railroad  workers  are  faced  with 
higher  costs  Just  like  the  rest  of  tis.  Their 
families  are  In  need,  and  we  are  fulfilling 
promises  made  in  the  past  by  approving  their 
pension  increase  today." 

Thank  you. 


Keynote  Speech  at  Indiana  State 
Convention 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RAY  J.  MADDEN 

OF   INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  16,  1948 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  yester- 
day the  Democratic  Party  of  Indiana 
held  its  State  convention  at  Indianap- 
olis. It  was  the  most  enthusiastic  and 
well-attended  convention  in  years. 
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1  am  hereby  submitting  the  keynote 
speech  which  I  delivered  as  temporary 
chiirman  of  the  convention: 

1  [r.  Cbalrman.  I  wlah  to  extend  my  greet- 
ing )  to  Indiana  Democracy  represented  here 
by  delegates  from  ail  sections  of  our  great 
Toor  deliberations  and  actions  In  tM^ 
convention  must  be  guided  by  good 
Judkment  and  common  sense. 

£  eoKicrats  here  today  are  renewing  all«- 
to  tbe  only  political  party  tbat  has. 
Xh»  century  of  Its  existence,  eon. 
atM^tlj  fought  for  the  welfare  of  the  com- 
man.  Our  party  has  succeeded  b«ca\ia« 
fevates  tbe  rights  of  the  average  man 
th«  matctiai  prosperity  of  the  few. 
can,  tndscd.  take  great  pride  in  the 
record  of  our  party.  That  record 
that  from  Thomas  Jefferson  on 
tiM  yssrs  to  Wilson.  Roosevelt,  and 
tbs  Democratic  Party  has  always 
bsei  I  called  upon  In  national  emergencies 
to  4  Ktrlcate  our  economy  from  the  malfea- 
%m  8  and  mtsf  easance  of  Republican  ad- 
min istratlons. 

O  XT  party's  record  In  3tat«  administration 
has  been  equally  outstanding.  The  greatest 
trlb  Jt«  and  testimonial  our  party  can  recstvs 
is  t)  compare  the  records  of  Indiana  Re- 
pub  lean  governors  of  the  last  10  years  with 
the  memorable  administrations  of  Ralston, 
Mcffutt.  Townaend.  and  Schrlclcer. 

politically  informed  Hoosier  voter 
that  the  candidates  nominated  in 
convention  today  will  be  Inaugurated 
:ndlana  8tat«  officials  next  January. 
Oiir  Ooverament  is  still  struggling  to  rs- 
itself  from  the  devastating  aftermath 
the  greatest  war  in  all  history.  Ths 
Am  rican  people  have  exhibited  their  tn- 
tsni  B  patriotism  by  mailing  abnormal  sac- 
riflofs  and  enduring  numerous  inconven- 
not  only  during  the  shootii\g  war.  but 
in  the  postwar  reconstruction  period, 
only  exceptions  to  this  demonstration 
ifatrlotic  cooperation  are  the  spsciai-tn- 
t  groups  an4  a  f«w  politicians.  Thess 
succssdsd  in  dssuoying  certain 
wariims  restrictions  long  before  tbe  pendu- 
lum of  sconomic  recovery  startsd  en  lu  up- 
swlc  g.  By  rsason  of  thu,  ws  are  today  in  an 
Inflationary  spiral  which  has  materially  rs- 
tard^  postwar  rscovtry. 

■MM  COST  or  UVIMO 

Ttls  pttraaMmnt  issue  in  ths  minds  of  tbs 
American  psopls  today  u  tbe  problem  of  ths 
cost  of   living.     This   issue  will   over- 
all other  qusstlons.  either  interna- 
sr  tfOBMalla.  !■  tbe  coming  campal^B. 
tbs  ptMSBt  iBflatlon  u  curtailed  aad 
cost    of    living    reduced,    our    domestlo 
will  be  ruined.     A  ruined  domeetic 
ty  will  nullify  all  our  efforts  to  r«- 
and  rehaUUtat*  war-etricken  de- 
in  Eurofw  aad  poatpoue  peace  in- 
definitely 
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the  1946  elections,  the  Republican  lead- 
ade  fantastic  promises  to  the  American 
e  that  they  would  reduce  the  coet  of 
;  if  given  control  of  the  Congress.     In 
nmpalgn   a   years   ago.    the   American 
"  'ee  were  bombarded  with  pamphlet. 
.  tr,  and  radio  propaganda  by  Repub- 
leaders  and  the  National  Association  o< 
promising  that  the  elimlna- 
of    price    control    would    produce    an 
,t    market    and    the    coet    of    living 
be  back  to  normal  in  a  few  months. 
American   consumer   was   sold   a   "gold 
■   In   November   1M6.     The   Republican 
must  appear  before  the  bar  of  public 
this  fall  and  answer  for  their  failures 
y  out  their  promises. 
National  Association  of  Manufacturers 
the    Republican    National    Committee 
millions  to  elset  ths  Eightieth  Con- 
Their  eampalcn  slogan  was:   "Ellmi- 
prlce  control,  and  the  cost  of  living  will 


be  back  to  normal  within  a  few  months."  I 
now  call  upon  the  leaders  of  the  Republican 
Party  to  explain  to  the  American  housewife 
why  butter,  which  was  65  cenu  under  OPA, 
increased  to  82  cents  last  year,  and  today  is 
97  cents  per  pound.  The  Indiana  house- 
wife wants  to  know  why  3  pounds  of  round 
steak  that  cost  $1.35  under  OPA  Jumped  to 
•307  last  year  and  U  $3  76  today:  she  also 
will  ask  why  3  pounds  of  Maxwell  House  cof- 
fee coet  60  cenu  under  OPA  and  $1.06  today. 
Theae  cost  prices  are  from  Washington  stores 
as  of  June  1948.  I  could  narrate  dozens  of 
similar  profiteering  price  advances  on  nu- 
merous food  items;  and  the  same  relative 
skyroebMlBg  has  occurred  on  the  cost  of 
clothing,  furniture,  and  other  essentials  for 
the  American  family. 

Every  Republican  candidate  for  public  of- 
fice in  Indiana  must  explain  to  the  Indiana 
housewives  why  their  guaranties  to  reduce 
the  high  coet  of  living  during  the  1946  cam- 
paign have  been  such  a  monumental  flop. 
The  Presidential  and  congressional  elections 
not  only  in  Indiana  but  throughout  Amer- 
ica this  fall  win  be  truly  a  campaign  which 
will  be  decided  by  the  aroused  American 
housewives.  Republican  Congressmen  and 
Senators  in  the  last  17  months  of  legislative 
control  have  discovered  that  It  Is  easier  to 
orate  than  to  perform. 

aiNTS 

The  head  of  every  American  home  has  also 
been  burdened  with  meeting  the  Republican 
rent  Increases.  The  real-estate  lobby  con- 
verged on  Washington  a  year  ago  last  Jan- 
uary and  In  a  very  short  time  the  Repub- 
lican Rent  (de  I  Control  Act  of  1947  was 
passed.  The  Indiana  tenant  knows  today 
that  In  the  first  4  months  of  operation  under 
this  legislation  rents  Increased  five  times 
more  than  they  did  ail  through  the  five  dlffl- 
cult  war  years  of  Democratic  rent  control  of 
1943-47. 

It  Is  my  earnest  hope  that  our  experience 
with  thU  Eightieth  Oongrsss  will  be  a  bless- 
ing In  disguise.  Por  the  first  time  In  16 
years,  this  coming  November,  the  American 
voter  will  have  the  advanUge  of  a  choice 
between  two  plainly  written  records  of  the 
two  major  political  parttee.  Wot  16  years 
while  the  Republican  Party  was  out  of  pow- 
er It  confined  itself  to  criticism  and  elabo* 
rate  promlsss.  In  those  csmpaign  years. 
they  soiild  pttMBlse  the  moon  because  they 
mUy  realized  thsy  would  bsver  be  called  upon 
to  deliver.  Tbs  eaSBMilooal  elections  of 
1946  lifted  tba  nipllMlliM  Party  from  bliss- 
ful irrsspaaatbOtty  to  absolttU  control  of  ths 
legislative  branch  of  our  Oovernment. 


vmaAMs' 

When  the  control  ci  Oongrsss  passed  from 
the  DemocraU  on  January  3.  1947,  the  great- 
est housing  crisis  in  our  history  scourgsd 
the  coimtry.  Millions  of  returning  veterans, 
aiixlous  to  pxircbase  or  rent  a  home,  dis- 
covered there  were  no  houses  available. 
Seventeen  months  ago  the  Bight leth  Con- 
grass  had  a  magnificent  opportunity  to  pass 
construetlvs  Isglslatlon  which  would  aid  ths 
boaaslsss  rsterans  and  also  help  other  clti- 
asns  who  were  in  the  same  situation.  At 
that  time  millions  of  American  house  himt- 
ers  did  not  anticipate  the  power  of  the  real- 
esUte  and  building -construction  lobby 
which  converged  on  Wsshlngton  and  suc- 
oeeded  in  blocking  the  enactment -«f  sub- 
sUntial  legislation  which  would  aid  In  re- 
lieving the  housing  crisis. 

SOCIAt-SrCXnUTT   KXTAKSIOIV  and   PDtSIOIVS 

We  are  all  famOiar  with  the  plank  in  the 
Republican  Party  platform  promising  social- 
security  expansion  and  pensions  for  the  aged. 
Brery  informed  voter  today  realises  that 
thess  promises  were  made  to  catch  the  votes 
In  1946  becauss  the  leadership  in  this  Eighti- 
eth Congress  has  stymied  every  effort  to  bring 
practical    social -secxirlty    expansion   or   old- 


age-pension  legislation  to  the  floor  of  Con- 
grese. 

The  social-ecctirlty  paymenu  as  applied 
to  old-ags  assistance,  sspsclally  during  ths 
prcssnt  lulls tkwisry  high  prloss,  is  a  starva- 
tion program. 

unriMvru  wags 

As  a  member  of  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor.  I  was  called  back  to  Wash- 
ington lluring  the  recess  last  fall  to  par- 
ticipate In  hearings  on  legislation  which 
would  raise  the  mlnlmuni  wage  from  the 
present  4)  cents  per  hour  to  65  cents.  One 
of  the  biils  under  consideration  was  a  bill 
introduced  by  me  calling  for  75  cents  per 
hour  minimum  wage.  Our  subcommittes 
spent  3  weeks  holding  extensive  hearings, 
but  to  this  day  the  Republican  majority  of 
our  committee  has  refused  to  report  out  any 
minimum-wage  legislation. 

TArr-HAtTLET  LAW 

Millions  of  dollars  have  been  spent  by  the 
National  Aasoelatkm  of  Manufacturers  and 
antllabor  employers,  not  only  for  propaganda 
to  enact  the  Taft-Hartley  law.  but  also  to 
misrepresent  Its  failures  since  Us  enactment. 
I  will  now  enumerate  14  facu  about  the  Taft- 
Hartley  law  which  you  seldom  read  about 
or  hear  over  the  radio.  "• 

1.  The  right  to  strike  has  been  restricted 
In  every  manner  that  legal  ingenuity  could 
devise. 

2  It  hampered  procedures  of  the  NLRB  by 
widening  powers  at  the  courts,  instituting 
technical  rules  at  Board  hearings  and  a  host 
of  minor  changes  which  nullifies  Important 
provUlons  of  the  Wagner  act. 

8.  The  protection  against  comykny  unions 
orgsnised  and  controlled  by  the  employer  Is 
greatly  weakened. 

4.  Restores  government  by  injunction  in 
certain  types  of  strikes 

5.  Outlaws  the  closed  shop  which  has 
worked  so  well  and  satisfactorily  to  manage- 
ment In  many  industries. 

6    Hampers  union  security. 

7.  The  Taft-Hartley  Act  weakened  labor's 
bargaining  power  st  s  tims  when  corpora- 
tion proflu  were  the  largest  in  history.  In 
1947,  proflu  ffiouoUd  to  •17.000.000,000.  after 
*•«*•—•«  lucrSBse  of  •S.OOO.OOOXXK)  over  the 
prerlous  year.  The  act  has  made  It  difficult 
for  wage  earners  to  protect  their  families 
•gainst  the  hl«h  cost  of  living. 

g.  Before  the  Talt-Uartiey  Act,  U  em- 
ployeee  were  no  longer  satisfied,  they  would 
Join  another  union,  but  now  every  legltimsta 
union  may  be  harassed  at  least  once  a  year 
by  petitions  instigated  by  employers  seeking 
to  certify  the  uni«n.  Another  unlon-bust- 
Ing  device. 

9.  Regulations  oT   InlUatlon   fees.      (Cur- 
tails  union    unemployment   beneflu.   union 
old-age   benetiu.   union    retirement    funds 
union  burial  provisions,  etc.)  ' 

10.  Ban  on  compulsory  check-off.  (By 
banning  the  compulsory  check-off.  the  Taft- 
Hartley  gives  Inducement  to  the  "free  rider" 
who  will  not  carry  his  fair  load  of  luiion 
obligations,  i 

11.  Individual  members  of  imlons  can  ad- 
Just  grievances  ouUlde  of  the  union  which 
le  another  unlon-boMUig  device. 

13.  The  reestaMlikflMnt  of  individual 
unions.  (Before  the  Wagner  Act.  these 
unions  were  almost  wholly  controlled  by 
the  employer.) 

13  Reetrlctlng  the  right  of  free  speech  by 
exirtalllng  unlona  from  campaigning  for  or 
against  Federal  public  olBclals. 

14.  The  Taft-Hartley  law  makes  unions 
subject  to  various  types  of  lawsulU  and 
an  obstinau  employer  could  keep  unions 
m  courts  almost  constantly.  LawsulU 
versus  unloiu  already  ars  pyramiding  lnt« 
millions  of  dollars. 

When  President  Truman.  In  his  veto  mes- 
•sge  of  this    antllabor  law.  said    It    would 
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lead  to  chaos,  confusion,  and  strife,  be  was 
correct. 

couuvmsu 

ConfiicU  between  labor  and  management, 
traceable  to  this  Isw.  bavs  been  wldssprsad. 
During  March  a  total  of  6.000,000  man-days 
were  lost  because  of  work  stoppages.  This 
represenu  an  increase  of  500  percent  over 
tbe  month  of  March  1947,  which  was  prior 
to  the  Taft-Hartley  Act.  ReporU  of  violence 
In  labor  disputes,  reminiscent  of  twenty-odd 
years  ago.  are  frequently  seen  in  the  daUy 
press.  These  are  only  some  of  the  symptoms 
bred  by  this  restrictive  legislation  which 
was  condemned  on  the  eve  of  lU  enactment 
by  fair-minded  employers,  leading  econ- 
omists, and  experu  in  tbe  field  of  labor 
relations. 

The  Republican  leaders  have  drawn  ths 
red  herring  of  communism  across  the  po- 
litical  trail   in   every   campaign   since   1936. 

Reasonable  living  costs,  economic  con- 
tentment, and  security  for  the  home  and 
family  will  do  more  to  destroy  commufttsm 
than  all  the  laws  that  can  be  placed  on  the 
statute  boolu. 

axciPaocAL  tbadk  xxriNsioif 
One  of  the  principal  reasons  for  our  re- 
eotery  from  the  devastating  Republican  de- 
prssslon  of  the  early  1930'8  was  the  establlsh- 
inent  of  the  Democratic  reciprocal-trade 
treaties  with  various  nations  throughout  the 
world.  These  treaties  expanded  foreign  trade 
and  brought  untwunded  prosperity  to  the 
farmer,  the  businessman,  and  labor. 

Two  weeks  ago,  the  Eightieth  Congress 
by  almost  unanimous  vote  of  lU  Republican 
Members  attempted  to  scuttle  our  great 
reciprocal-trade  system.  This  action  means 
that  if  the  Republicans  continue  in  control, 
we  will  revert  back  to  the  disastrous  Smoot- 
Hawley  tariff  barriers  that  contributed  so 
much  In  bringing  on  the  depression  of  1929, 
»0.  81.  snd  32.  It  Is  my  hope  that  the  Con- 
greee  will  give  the  customary  8-year  exten- 
•ton  to  the  reciprocal-trade  treaties  before 
adjournment. 

oovnutMnrr  SAVtMOs  and  tax  ctrr 
The  Republlcsn  preelection  promiss  of  a 
#6.0O0.0O04XX)  cut  In  ths  annual  budget  has 
not  materialized.  Their  economy  perform- 
aoos  for  thu  year,  when  trick  bookkeeping 
Is  exposed,  win  be  almost  a  complete  blank. 
Last  year  the  much'publlclzed  "budget  sav- 
ings" was  reduced  approximately  four-fifths 
by  relnststemenu  snd  emergency  appropria- 
tions. 

The  American  people  will  receive  a  terrific 
shock  after  the  coming  election  when  they 
realize  that  the  so-called  Republican  tax  cut 
Is  nothing  more  than  election  bait,  counter- 
felt  financing.  Prom  fantastic  and  nonexist- 
ent savings  was  to  come  the  money  for  the 
election-year  Ux  cut.  This  tax  cut  will  re- 
duce the  Government  revenue  almost  gS,- 
000.000.000.  The  anticipated  Government 
savings  are  mostly  campaign  oratory,  but  the 
•5.000.000.000  lost  in  revenue  will  poeltlvcly 
lead  to  an  unbalanced  budget.  When  the 
Republicans  mention  Government  expense 
they  diligently  omit  the  annual  •8.000.000.000 
appropriations  for  our  war  veterans  and  ap- 
proximately •5.000.000.000  for  payment  on 
our  war  debt. 

They  have  placed  election-year  tax  reduc- 
tion ahead  of  debt  reduction  and  ahead  of  a 
balanced  budget.  Very  few  newspapers  or 
radio  commentators  Informed  the  people  that 
43  percent  of  the  nearly  •5,000.000.000  tax 
reduction  will  be  a  windfall  to  less  than  S 
percent  of   the   high-bracket  taxpayers. 

"PEAirOTS  TO  THX  EUPHANTS" 

In  the  Jime  12.  1948.  edition  of  the  Wash- 
ington Post  Marquis  Cbilds'  article  revealed  a 
shocking  exposure  of  the  Republican  Na- 
tional Committee  soliciting  campaign  con- 
tributions from  high -bracket  taxpayers  who 
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have  saved  millions  on  the  so-called  Repub- 
lican tax  cut.  I  quou  from  Mr.  Chllds* 
article: 

'Tn  the  current  issue  of  the  Republican 
Hews.  oOiclal  paper  of  the  Republican  Na- 
ttonal  Committee.  Is  a  remarkable  appeal  cap- 
tioned, TX)n*t  throw  peanuts  to  the  ele- 
phant.' This  article  gives  a  table  of  the  uz 
savings  under  the  tax-cut  bill  put  throogb 
by  the  GOP  (Jongreas.  Among  the  varloua 
tax-saving  tabulations  was  that  the  tazj* 
payer  virlth  a  gdO.OOO  income  annually  sav^ 
•7.533  under  the  new  tax  bill.  Tbe  appeal 
further  says:  "Many  of  our  friends  feel  that, 
entirely  apart  from  other  important  con- 
siderations, the  least  they  can  do  to  express 
their  appreciation  is  to  contribute  a  substan- 
tial part  of  their  tax  savings  for  this  year  to 
tnsxire  the  reelection  of  the  Congress  which 
made  this  possible.'  " 

This  request  coming  from  the  official  paper 
of  the  Republican  National  Committee,  ask- 
ing for  substantial  campaign  contributions 
from  the  taxpayers  who  received  such  a  ter- 
rific tax  windfall,  is  a  violation  of  all  rules 
of  political  ethics  and  honesty  in  elections. 
When  the  Democratic  Congress  assumes  con- 
trol next  January,  a  complete  investigation 
must  be  made  on  all  campaign  contributions 
from  the  savings  made  this  year  by  the  high- 
bracket  taxpayers. 

From  present  indications,  the  campaign 
chest  of  the  Republican  National  Committee 
in  1948  will  make  the  Harding  campaign  fund 
under  Will  Hayes  and  the  McKlnley  campaign 
fund  under  Mark  Hannah  appear  as  chicken 
feed. 

DGHTTXTH    CONCRKSS 

I  have  only  time  to  mention  but  a  few 
Of  the  acu  and  omissions  of  our  Eightieth 
Congress.  The  country  by  next  November 
should  be  familiar  with  this  deplorable  leg- 
islative record.  The  railroads  had  no  diffi- 
culty whatsoever  in  passing  House  legisla- 
tion granting  exemption  from  antitrust  ac- 
tions. The  oil  companies  won  their  bill  in 
the  House  to  Uke  the  tldeland  oil  righu 
away  from  the  Federal  Government  and  place 
It  under  the  conU'jl  of  the  various  States. 
The  utility  lobby  won  iU  fight  against  the 
appropriations  for  the  TV  A  steam  planu  and 
the  high  uriff  crowd  has  sectored  everything 
they  asked  for.  It  Is  hoped  before  adjottm- 
ment  thst  the  President,  through  bis  power 
of  veto,  may  defeat  tbsss  bills, 

DBMOcaATic  aacoao 
Ths  record  of  President  Triunsn  and  ths 
Democrstic  congressional  leadership  in  this 
present  Congress  has  been  a  constant  fight 
against  the  legislative  enactmenU  which  I 
have  Just  reviewed.  President  Truman  has 
on  a  great  number  of  occasions  reported  to 
Congress  in  person  and  by  special  messags 
demands  for  legislation  which  would  correct 
the  present  inflationary  high  cost  of  living 
and  other  conditions  which  I  have  outlined 
In  this  message. 

civil.    UCHTS 

For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  our 
country  a  President  of  the  t7nited  States  has 
personally  appeared  before  the  Congress  and 
asked  for  practical  clvll-righU  legislation. 
He  requested  the  Congress  specifically  to  pass 
legislation  which  would  promote  and  en- 
courage respect  for  human  rights  and  for 
fundamental  freedoms  for  all  without  dis- 
tinction as  to  race,  color,  or  religion.  Presi- 
dent Tnunan  merely  asked  the  Congress  to 
place  in  practical  application  the  prin- 
ciples of  liberty  and  freedom  which  are  so 
vividly  set  out  in  our  Constitution.  To  this 
day  the  Republican  leadership  has  not  made 
any  serious  effort  to  bring  to  the  floor  of  Con- 
gress clvU-rlghU  provisions  as  recommended 
by  President  Truman  In  his  historical 
message. 

amCVLTtTKX 

The  farmers  of  Indiana  vividly  remember 
their  dark,   sorrowful   struggle   of   the   Re- 


puUlcan  1920%  snd  early  lesO's.  No  groap 
In  our  economy  was  more  neglected  or  took 
such  a  besting  than  the  fanner  tinder  Re- 
publican administrations.  The  8moot-Ha«- 
ley  Tarlir  Act.  to  which  the  ElghUeth  Con- 
gress Is  again  reverting,  contributed  greatly 
to  this  condition.  Thirty-cent  wheat  and 
lO-cent  com,  forecloeuree.  and  farm  auctions 
are  easily  within  the  memory  of  every  In- 
diana fanner. 

Fifteen  years  of  Democratic  administra- 
tion has  elevsted  Indiana  pay  checks  from 
•970.000,000  to  •4.400.000.000.  Today  85  per- 
cent  of  Indiana  farms  have  electricity.  When 
the  DenKicraU  set  up  rural  electrification  In 
1935.  only  1  farmer  In  10  had  electric  Lights. 

The  last  year  of  Republican  national  ad- 
ministration. 68  Indiana  banks  dosed  their 
doors.    None  has  failed  In  recent  years. 

The  school-lunch  program,  started  in  1935. 
now  serves  144,000  Indiana  children  In  971 
schools. 

The  Bute  farm  Income  in  1932  was  on* 
hundred  and  forty-six  million  and  today  it  la 
more  than  a  billion  dollars.  In  tbe  great 
Republican  "boom"  year  of  1929  the  Indiana 
farmer  tamed  only  $1  In  annual  Income  where 
he  is  earning  over  three  today. 

The  Democratic  Farm  Credit  Administra- 
tion, established  18  years  aro.  has  sided  42.- 
(XX)  Indiana  residents  in  buying  farms  with 
loans  of  ninety-eight  million. 

Almost  three-fourths  of  the  State's  farm 
land  is  under  the  agricultural  conservation 
pnigram. 

Today  the  agricultural  population  of  Amer- 
ica can  thank  iU  present  piospjerlty  to  the 
aid  and  service  rendered  by  Democratic  ad- 
ministration during  the  last  15  years. 

viiuLAirs 

Under  President  Roosevelt,  a  Democratic 
Congress  Inaugurated  the  great^t  veterans' 
legislative  program  in  the  history  of  any 
country.  President  Truman  has  done  every- 
thing In  his  power  to  continue  and  perfect 
further  practical  legislation  for  all  veteran(^ 
disabled  or  otherwise. 

ST  ATI  or  twin  AN  A 

The  Republican  convention  1>«t  Prldsy 
clearly  demonstrated  thst  Gov.  Ralph  Gates 
Is  the  uiMllsputed  boss  of  the 
Party.  If  the  Reptibltcan  nominee  Isi 
ws  will  hsvs  four  mors  years  of  the  Oates 
admlnlstrstion  by  proxy. 

The  public  cannot  help  but  t>e  bewildered 
by  the  stand  the  Republican  State  conven- 
tion took  Isst  week  on  the  liquor-control 
question.  First,  tn  s  platform  adopted  with- 
out debate.  It  silently  endorsed  Republican 
sdminlstration  of  tbe  liquor  laws. 

That  meant,  of  course,  that  It  approved  ths 
system  set  up  by  the  Republicans  in  1945. 
Oates  parceled  out  the  ijeer  and  liquor  whole- 
salerships  to  so-called  deserving  Republicans. 
Bveryone  knows  that  the  wtde*y  publicized 
liquor-reform  law,  pushed  so  vigorously  by 
Gov.  Ralph  F.  Gates  in  1947.  was  a  farce,  and 
it  was  designed  not  to  take  the  politicians 
out  of  the  biislness  but  to  Insure  that  they 
could  continue  to  operate  without  fear  of 
competition. 

paoHTBTnoif 

The  State  convention,  by  their  silences, 
endorsed  the  liquor  and  t>eer  machine  set  up 
by  Governor  Gates,  and  then  nominated  Ho- 
bart  Cretghton,  a  "dry"  of  long  standing,  for 
Governor.  If  there  is  any  doubt  about  where 
he  stands,  let  me  refresh  your  memory  by 
reading  what  he  said  before  a  group  of  stu- 
dents at  Butler  University  on  April  23.  1948: 

"I  come  from  a  dry  county,  and  I  have  no 
hesitation  In  saying  that  If  I  had  to  vote  on 
local  option  as  a  legislator  I  would  vote  for 
It." 

We  know  by  experience  that  local -option 
legislation  is  merely  the  proving  ground  for 
the  reincarnation  of  prohibition.  In  1932  it 
took  the  Democratic  Party  several  years  to  rid 
the  country  of  bootleggers,  law  vio:ators,  an«i 
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nifncroxis  mob*  almllar  to  th«  Capon*  ganf 

Chicago.    ThU  wb«  the  aftermath  of  pro- 

tlon.  which  Herbert  Hoover  ao  aptly  called 

"noble  experiment." 

'  rhe  people  of  Indiana  In  1948  are  going  to 

continue  to  fight  agalrut  Incompetent  State 

local  government,  as  evidenced  by  the 

laat  year  of  more  Oemocratlc  mayor* 

Ihkn  at  any  time  In  the  history  of  our  party. 

rhe  Democratic  majorities  In  these  cltle* 

MofMBbar  was  69.000  greater  than  4  years 

V  wUeb  eonduslTely  proves  that  the  peo- 

of  Indiana  are  on  the  march  for  good 

State  government. 

say  to  the  voters  of  Indiana.  It  is  now  time 

do  some  real  common-sense  thinking.    In 

last  3>2   years  you  have  been  taken  on 

same  politick  aMfb  rUS*  which  you  re- 

ccltred    from    RvpwMleui    governors    In    the 

s. 

;  is  now  time  to  recover  from  this  Junket 

governmental    mismanagement,    reeatab- 

our  statchouse  to  the  position  of  honor 

deserve*   in   the   eyes   of   all    respectable 

W*  will  be  crowned  with  victory 

this  fl«ht  for  good  government  within  our 

With  the  aid  of  the  rest  of  the  Nation. 

eactlonary  Congress  will  b«  replaced   by 

which  will  work  in  harmony  with  a  Dem- 

tic  President  who  bellevea  In  the  right* 

tb*  ejmmon  man. 
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ncr eased  EarDinss  of  North  Carolioa 
Worker* 


EXTBN8ION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CARL  T.  DURHAM 

Of  NOITH  CAlOt  tKA 

ft  THS  HOUSE  OF  RCPRKSENTATIW 
Wednesday,  June  18,  194S 

llr.  DURHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
lei  ve  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Rig- 
or I,  I  Include  the  following  editorial  from 
tho  Durham  tN  C  >  Herald  of  June  14. 
1»8: 

I|fCSCA*:NO    CARNIHOi   OT    NOBTH    CAXOLINA 
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'  lie  gap  between  the  earnings  of  North 
Carolina  workers  and  those  of  the  Nation  as 
hole  is  being  rapidly  closed.     Statistics 
clt4d  recently  by  State  Commissioner  of  La- 
Forrest  Shuford  reveal  that  hourly  earn- 
of  North  Carolina  manufacturing  work- 
have  risen  T7  6  percent  during  the  laat  5 
whUe  the  national  hourly  average  ro«« 
r  38.7  percent. 
A  verage  weekly  •amtugs,  according  to  the 
Coi|unlasioner.  have  risen  76.4  percent  Ln  5 
while  tlM  national  average  ro*«  only 
I  ercent. 

S  the  same  State  and  national  rates  of  in- 
were  to  continue,  we  would  outstrip 
national  average  in  another  5  years."  Mr. 
Shi|ford  said.  "That,  of  course,  is  not  to  be 
because  It  is  most  unlikely  that  the 
conlbinatlon  of  unusual  circumstances  whlcli 
pro  iuced  North  Carolina's  high  rate  of  in- 
durlng  the  last  5  years  will  continue 
finitely.  Already  a  leveling  out  procMS 
t^ing  place. 

said  the  Commissioner,  "despit*  this 
leveling  out.  the  fact  remains  that  the  gap 
een    State    and    national    hourly    and 
weekly  earnings  has  been  partly  closed  dui  • 
the  last  5  years.     On  the  basis  of  our 
high   employment   and   production, 
reasonable  to  expect  some  further  clo6- 
of  the  gap  durlnc  the  years  ahead." 
rise  In  earnings  in  North  Carolina  la 
•ndouraglng  In  a  number  of  ways.    It  m«ais 
inCfMSMl  pufffhartng  power  for  the  Individ - 
with  a  coDMquent  Increase  in  the  ecu- 
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Domle  health  of  the  Stat*.  It  means  In- 
creased purchasing  power  for  the  State  itself 
through  the  taxes  paid  by  the  individual. 

There  are  those  who  feel  that  the  lower 
wages  received  by  southern  workers  was  an 
advantage  to  the  South  in  attracting  new  in- 
dustry. It  ha*  always  t>e«n  this  newspaper'* 
belief  that  this  view  was  shortsighted  at 
best;  that  the  South  should  strive  constantly 
to  raise  the  Income  of  tu  people:  that  the 
southern  worker  was  as  good  a  worker  and 
deserved  a*  good  pay  as  the  worker  of  any 
section. 

In  North  Carolina  we  seem  gradually  to  be 
working  toward  the  achievement  of  a  more 
favorable  income  comparison  with  the  rest 
of  the  Nation  so  far  as  the  hourly  and  weekly 
earnings  of  workers  ar*  concerned.  There 
Is  no  need  for  us  to  bemoan  the  paaslng  of 
cheap  labor.  North  Carolina  labor  must 
continue  to  strive  for  greater  skill?,  higher 
production,  and  better  pay. 


Mundt-Nixoo  Bill 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ROY  0.  WOODRUFF 

or    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVI8 

W>^dnesdau  June  16.  1948 

Mr.  WOODRUFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the 
RicoRD.  I  include  the  following  broad- 
CMt  by  Hon.  Samuel  B.  Pettengtll.  a  for- 
Btr  Member  of  the  Hou.se  from  Indiana: 
PrrrxNoiLL  Saxs:  "That  Mumdt-Nuon  Bill  Is 

A  Pin*  Fooo  AND  Dauo  Act  in  thi  Titto 

or  PoLtrcAL  AcTioit' 

<Text  of  broadcaat  bf  Samuel  B    Pettenglll 
over  ABC  MnMTk.  May  23.   1948) 

THI   OtWCT-STASSXM    DSBATt   AND   THI    MtTffST- 
NIXOM  BOX 

The  Lincoln -Douglas  debates.  00  years  ago, 
helped  to  make  clear  th-*  great  Issue  of  that 
time.  They  were  free  speech  at  Its  best. 
There  ought  to  be  many  more  such  debates. 

Governor  Dewey  and  Mr.  Stassen  rendered 
a  public  senrlce  last  week.  In  their  limited 
time,  however,  it  was  necessary  for  them  to 
leave  unsaid  much  that  is  important.  This 
Is  especially  true  because  8  days  later  the 
House  of  Representatives  passed  the  llundt- 
Nixon  bUl  by  the  overwhelming  vote  of  310 
to  58.    It  now  goes  to  the  Senate. 

Today.  I  glv*  you  the  hlghllghU  of  that 
bill.  One  can  be  for  it.  or  againat  It,  on  lu 
merits.  But  to  simply  be  against  It  In  ig- 
norance of  what  it  really  seeks  to  do  give* 
aid  and  comfort  to  the  agents  of  an  Inter- 
national conspiracy  against  America.  No  on* 
of  ycu  wants  to  be  in  that  position. 

Mr  Dewey  and  Mr.  Stassen  dealt  with  two 
questions;  First,  should  the  Communist 
Party  be  outlawed?  and  second.  Does  the 
Mundt-Nlxon  bUI  do  so? 

SHOULD    XCOS    BX    OtTTUIWIDt 

To  outlaw  the  Communist  Party.  It 
would  be  necessary  to  make  it  lUegal  for  that 
party  to  have  a  place  on  the  ticket  in  an 
election:  to  prevent  It  from  holding  political 
meetings;  or  to  publish  its  literature,  news- 
papers, and  magazine'  Now  a  great  many 
people  think  that  is  exactly  i^hat  Congress 
or  State  legislatures  should  do.  I  wUl  dis- 
cuss that  point  later. 

But  It  Is  plain  that  the  Mundt-Nlxon  bill 
does  none  of  these  things.  If  It  becomes 
law.  the  Communist  Party  can  still  argue 
lU  case  to  the  people  and  campaign  to  elect 
lu  candidates.  provMsd  It  regUters  with 
the  Attorney  General  of  the  United  States. 
Therefore,  it  is  clear  that  Mr.  Stassen  was 


wrong  and  Governor  Dewey  was  right  on  Ihl* 
point. 

On  the  other  hand.  It  Is  perfectly  plain 
that  If  the  bill  passes  the  Senate  and  is 
signed  by  the  President  It  wlU  make  the  go- 
ing tougher  for  the  Communist  Party  In  the 
way  In  which  it  has  been  operating. 

MAKING  TIIX  t..\BCL  H0N2:ST 

What  Is  the  purpose  of  the  bUl?  Tears  ego 
we  passed  a  very  useful  piece  of  legislation— 
the  Pure  Food  and  Drug  Act.  This  law  re- 
quires not  only  that  food  t>e  wholesome  and 
drugs  be  pre  but  that  they  be  honestly 
labeled. 

The  Mimdt-Ntxon  bill  Is  a  pure  food  and 
drug  act  in  the  field  of  political  action. 

Every  candidate  for  Congress  and  the  Sen- 
ate this  fall  Is  required  to  Sle  a  sworn  public 
report  showing  who  his  financial  backers  are 
and  for  what  purposes  be  spends  their  con- 
tributions. 

The  Mundt-Nlxon  bill  does  Jiut  that  to  the 
Communist  Party  and  Its  lUth-column  or 
front  organizations. 

MUST  OPtaATX  IM  THE  Omt 

Do  you  believe  any  organization  In  the  field 
Of  American  politics,  whether  It  Is  the  Com- 
munist Party,  or  the  Ku  Klux  Klan,  or  the 
Anarchists,  or  the  Mafia,  or  Japanese  Black 
Dragon  Society,  has  or  should  have  the  con- 
stitutional right  to  operate  in  the  dark  and 
not  in  the  light? 

The  Mundt-Nlxon  bill  attempts  to  bring 
the  activities  of  the  Communist  Party  out 
Into  the  open.  It  requires  ths  Communist 
Party  and  its  front  organization*  to  regieter 
with  the  Attorney  General  of  the  United 
States:  to  glv*  the  names  and  addr«isss  of 
lu  cfDcers:  to  make  an  accounting  of  Its  re- 
ceipu  an(;_jlisbursem*nts:  to  label  the  lit- 
erature it  sends  through  the  United  SUtes 
mall*  BO  th*  public  wUl  know  what  it  Is  and 
who  ictu  U:  and.  in  th*  case  of  a  radloipeech, 
to  ..  ?  that  the  speech  Is  In  be  lalf  of 

a  C'  ....i.uii.st  organization. 

What  Is  wrong  about  that?  Should  the 
sacred  right  of  free  speech  and  a  fre<i  press 
in  the  field  of  political  action  protect  secret 
activities?  The  Corrupt  Practices  Act.  passed 
years  ago,  answer*  that  question  "Nn."  So 
does  the  law  requiring  newspaper*  to  till  who 
their  owners  are. 

coMMtnriSTS  hot  lotal  to  rNTrra  r-ATCS 

The  Mundt-NUon  bUl.says  that  thi  Com- 
munist Party  must  either  regUter  with  the 
Attorney  General  or  cut  lU  connection  with 
Soviet  Russia — one  or  the  other. 

As  I  said  last  Sunday,  the  Com  nunist 
Party  is  not  an  American  party.  lu  loyalty 
Is  not  to  this  country  or  lu  Constltut  on. 

It  follows  the  "party  line"  laid  down  by  a 
world  conspiracy  centering  In  Moscow  and  is 
loyal  to  Soviet  Russia  as  the  base  of  a  world- 
wide revolutionary  movement. 

As  the  present  chairman  of  the  Com  nunist 
Party  in  the  United  States  of  Amerlci,  Wil- 
liam Z.  Foster  says  in  his  book.  Tovard  a 
Soviet  America:  "The  Communist  Piirty  of 
the  United  State*  •  •  •  i*  the  American 
section  of  the  Communist  Intemt  tlonal. 
•  •  •  The  Communist  Intematiocal  Is  a 
disciplined  world  party." 

If  you  get  that  point  clearly  In  your  mind, 
you  Will  no  longer  "see  as  through  i.  glass, 
darkly"  on  this  matter.  A  so-called  political 
party  which  is  in  truth  and  fact  a  section 
of  an  International  world  party  cannot  be 
loyal  to  this  country  or  lU  free  Institutions. 

The  Mundt-Nlxon  bUl  makes  it  a  ciime  to 
carry  on  activities  looking  toward  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  total ItarUn  dictatorship  in 
the  United  States  under  foreign  control- 
under  foreign  control.  It  says  that  Ameri- 
can Communists  shall  not  have  passports 
to  attend  meetings  of  thU  world  party— or 
conspiracy— In  foreign  lands;  to  be  there 
schooled  to  sabotage  American  Industry  to 
wow  up  oor  faetoies:  to  prevent  the  move- 
ment  of   our   ships   and   raUroads;    and   to 
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organize  other  subrerslTe  activities  In   this 
•ountry. 

WOVLD   aAl    tMTEXNATIONAL    CONSFIXACT 

The  bill  thiu  sttempu  to  cut  the  threads 
ot  this  world-wide  network;  to  quarantine 
the  Coaununlsu  here  from  their  associates 
abroad. 

Tb  this  extent,  the  bill  doe*  attempt  to 
outlaw  or  prevent  some  of  the  more  direct 
activities  of  the  Communist  Party. 

Tou  are  familiar,  of  course,  with  the  fact 
that  members  of  the  Communist  Party  have 
been  convicted  Ind  seived  time  for  going 
abroad  on  forged  passports  so  the  fact  that 
they  visited  Moscow  would  not  be  known. 

Doee  any  American  have  the  constitutional 
right  to  belong  to  and  travel  abroad  In  the 
InteresU  of  a  foreign  political  party  com- 
mitted to  the  overthrow  of  our  Government? 

On  this  point,  consider  the  ca«c  of  every 
one  of  the  mUllons  of  Immlgranu  who  have 
come  to  this  country  and  applied  for  Ameri- 
can cltiaenshlp.  What  are  they  required  to 
do?  They  are  required  to  swear  and  swear 
honestly  "that  I  absolutely  and  entirely 
renounce  *  *  *  all  alleglaiu;e  to  any  for- 
eign prince,  potentate,  state,  or  sovereignty 
of  whom  or  of  which  I  have  heretofore  been 
a  subject:  that  I  wUl  support  and  defend 
the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the  United 
Statca  of  America  SKalnst  all  enemies,  foreign 
and  domestic;  that  I  will  bear  true  faith 
and  allegiance  to  the  same." 

WHY    NOT   EZSPKCT   THIS    OATHT 

Now,  If  we  can  require  that  oath  and  that 
loyalty  from  the  humblext  immigrant  who 
haa  ever  come  to  this  country,  why  can  we 
not  reqtitre  It  of  native-born  American  Com- 
munlsu  and  toke  stepe  to  make  them  live 
up  to  It?  Must  the  Constitution  protect 
tboee  who  propose  to  destroy  It? 

Wc  would  conecrlpt  every  able-bodied  man 
wc  have  to  prevent  Russian  eotdler*  from 
crocsing  our  frontier*  to  take  possession  of 
tlUa  country.  Those  soldiers  would  be  the 
•fcata  of  a  forelcn  power. 

If  we  can  lawfully  and  constitutionally 
stop  the  military  agsntt  of  a  foretcn  power 
from  attempting  to  take  over  this  country, 
why  can't  we  stop  their  spies,  aabotetir*, 
and  political  agenu? 

BANS  TAX-nKI  *OWa«T 

Another  thing  the  Mundt-Nlxon  bill  does 
Is  to  deny  Income -Ux  deduction  for  con- 
tributions to  th*  support  of  Communist 
Party  front  organisations.  This  will  tend  to 
dry  up  some  of  their  funds. 

To  lermlt  Communist-front  organizations 
to  continue  to  get  tax-free  financial  sup- 
port simply  means  that  the  United  State* 
Treasury  and  every  one  of  you  are  forced 
to  help  underwrite  organizations  whose  pur- 
pose It  1*  to  overthrow  or  undermine  our 
Government  based  on  free  elections  and  the 
private- property  system.  We  have  a  right 
to  stop  that. 

I  have  described  this  bill  in  some  detail 
because  a  hue  and  cry  has  gone  up  that  It 
Invades  the  legitimate  civil  rlghU  of  Ameri- 
cans. This  bill  affecU  no  man  or  group 
of  men  unless  he  or  they  are  dominated 
by  and  follow  the  party  line  of  a  foreign 
power  or  foreign   political  organization. 

Kven  the  Communist  Party  can  carry  on 
If  It  registers  with  the  Attorney  General' and 
operates  In  the  open.  It  can  carry  on  with- 
out reglflterfcjg  if  it  cuU  all  connections 
with  the  International  Communist  organiza- 
tion. 

oocsN^  EirjonT  razx  spkxcb 

Bvery  innocent  dupe  of  a  Communist- 
front  organization  wUl  have  full  opportu- 
nity  to  resign  without  publicity. 

Every  American,  loyal  to  America,  can  free- 
ly speak,  write,  or  organize  for  any  economic, 
social.  (M-  political  reform  whatever  except 
the  overthrow  of  our  Government  by  force 
and  violence.    This  bill  does  not  affect  him. 


He  can  agitate  for  public  housing,  socialiaed 
medldne,  Government  ownership,  the  cloeed 
shop,  1(J  to  1,  or  anything  else.  The  pur- 
pose of  the  bill  la  to  make  sure  that  the 
Communtet  Party  shall  never  destroy  those 
▼ery  rlghU  In  America  as  It  has  done  In 
Czechoslovakia  and  elsewhere. 

A  noted  labor  lawyer.  Louis  Waldman,  says 
that  all  talk  about  this  bill  being  antilabor 
Is  Jtist  so  much  nonsense. 

Some  people  think  the  bill  Is  not  needed. 
They  point  to  the  27  Federal  statutes  al- 
ready on  the  books  dealing  with  sedition, 
mutiny.  Insurrection,  treason,  sabotage,  es- 
pionage, etc. 

They  say  that  vigorous  enforcement  of 
the  laws  we  already  have  is  more  Important 
than  passing  another  law.  There  la  merit 
In  that,  but  there  arc  some  loopholes  in  ex- 
isting legislation — such  a£  failure  to  cut  the 
connection  between  the  Communist  Party 
here  and  1  to  world-wide  network. 

On  the  other  hand,  some  are  dissatisfied 
with  the  bill  becatise  It  does  not  completely 
outlaw  the  Communist  Party.  But,  as  Gov- 
ernor Dewey  pointed  out,  outlawing  ha*  not 
worked  well  where  tried. 

BOOVXX'S    BZNSIBLI    WAANrNC 

Mr.  J.  Edgar  Hoover,  of  the  FBI.  1*  our 
best  authority  on  that  point.  It  U  his  view 
that  It  would  be  a  mistake  to  attempt  to 
outlaw  the  party.  He  thinks  that  the  more 
Communist  activities  we  can  keep  In  the 
open,  above  ground,  the  oetter. 

Whauver  may  be  said  for,  oi  against,  the 
Mundt-NUon  bUl.  lU  paaaege  by  the  House 
of  ReprssenUtlvee  by  a  vote  of  310  to  58, 
and  by  a  majority  of  both  the  Republican 
and  Democratic  Members,  is  proof  that  Con- 
gress and  our  people  have  stopped  being 
sucker*. 

Thi*  awakening  is  10  or  15  year*  lau. 
You  will  reoMmber  how  persotu  in  bigb  oOce 
attempted  to  degrade  end  discredit  the  Houas 
CommltUs  on  Un-American  Activities  when 
it  was  headed  by  Congreasmun  Die*,  and  was 
then  trying  to  expos*  the  danger  wc  now  see 
so  clearly. 

Harassed  as  he  was,  Mr.  Dies  mads  soms 
mistakes  of  method  and  procedure,  but  on 
the  over-all  picture  he  and  his  committee 
and  the  Congress  which  supported  bis  com- 
mittee were  much  nearer  right  than  tboee  In 
the  executive  branch.  Otherwise,  how  do 
you  explain  President  Truman's  request  for 
.'26.000.000  to  ecreen  out  CommunisU  and 
fellow  travelers  and  Trojan  horses  who  got 
into  Government  offices  under  the  adminis- 
tration of  his  predecessor?  And  what  about 
billion*  of  dollars  to  stop  Communist  ag- 
gression— In  Europe? 

President  Truman  and  Congress  deserve 
credit  for  facing  the  revolutionary  realities 
of  the  tough  postwar  world  In  which  we  now 
find  ourselves,  largely  because  of  oiir  own 
blind  folly  In  the  past. 

When  we  have  a  fifth  column  to  deal  with, 
we  have  got  to  be  both  wise  and  on  the  alert. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  C.  AUCHINCLOSS 

OF  NTW  JXXSET 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  16,  1948 

Mr.  AUCHINCLOSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
June  7  a  commencement  address  was 
delivered  at  Swarthmore  College  In 
Pennsylvania  which  was  exceptionally 
thoughtful  and  timely.  The  address  was 
entitled  "The  Price  of  Freedom"  and  it 


was  made  by  Dr.  Clair  Wilcox,  who  has 
been  a  professor  of  economics  at  that 
college  for  20  years.  During  the  last 
3  years  Dr.  Wilcox  has'  been  on  leave 
from  the  college,  serving  as  Director  of 
the  Office  of  International  Trade  in  the 
Department  of  State.  He  was  chief  of 
the  United  States  delegations  to  the  in- 
ternational trade  conferences  at  Gene\'a 
and  Habana  wiiich  negotiated  the  new 
world  trade  charter. 

His  commencement  address  is  such  a 
masterly  and  challenging  one  that  I  o£fer 
it  for  publication  in  the  Congrcssioiui 
Record  in  the  hope  that  It  may  be  widely 
read: 

The  United  States  of  America — these  are 
words  that  today  Inspire  admiration  and 
anxiety,  gratitude  and  envy,  hope  and  fear 
In  every  corner  of  the  globe.  For  we  Ameri- 
cans are  liM»inperabiy  ihe  richest;  m  quan- 
tity, at  least,  the  most  generous;  and  by  far 
the  most  powerful  and  the  most  influential 
people  on  earth.  We  are  jm eased  by  nature 
with  abundant  resources.  We  possess  a 
magnificent  productive  plant,  untouched  by 
the  ravagee  of  war.  We  have  skilled  labor, 
advancing  technology,  alert  and  vigorous 
management.  We  produce  nearly  half  of 
the  world's  output  of  manufactured  goods. 
We  ship  more  than  a  third  of  the  world's 
exporu.  Our  standard  of  living  Is  the 
highest  on  earth.  We  have  gone  far  toward 
the  eradication  of  poverty.  We  have  prt^ 
vided  oor  people  with  a  coiulderable  measure 
of  security — againat  unemployment,  againat 
old  8«e  and  dependetKy.  We  have  improved 
oxir  standjird*  at  medical  care  and  lengthened 
the  *pan  of  human  life.  W*  hare  carried  our 
youth  to  btfher  levels  of  learning,  in  num- 
bers without  precedent  or  parmllel.  We  have 
made  great  strtdee  in  science  and  in  the 
creative  arta.  We  are  alive:  we  are  growing; 
we  are  strong.  We  have  the  biggest  Navy  ca 
the  seas,  the  mltrhticst  Air  Porce.  a  military 
pot<.'ntlal  With  which  none  other  can  com- 
pere. We  have  In  our  possecalon— In  our  ex- 
clusive possession,  for  a  time  at  least— the 
greatest  power  for  good  or  evil  that  man  hjM 
ever  known:  we  are  the  master*  of  the  atom. 
What  we  aay  and  what  we  do  I*  often  mor* 
Important  to  other  people*  than  it  Is  to  u*: 
more  Important.  Indeed,  than  anything  that 
they  could  Bay  or  do  then>sclves.  When  we 
speak,  the  world  listens. 

America's  material  progress  Is  envied  and 
emulated  by  every  other  nation  In  the  world. 
But  America  Is  not  known  for  her  rrraterlal 
achlevemenU  alone.  Our  people  have  com*, 
at  last,  to  realise  the  role  that  they  must 
play  In  world  alTalrs.  They  have  renounced 
Isolationism,  one  hopes,  for  good  and  all. 
They  have  displayed  a  readiness  to  aasume 
the  responsibility  that  goes  with  power.  Otir 
record  during  and  since  the  war.  is  one  for 
which  we  need  offer  few  apologies.  We  have 
financed  our  allies,  during  the  war.  throoigh 
the  Instrument  of  lend-lease;  we  have  had 
the  wiedom.  once  the  war  was  over,  to  cancel 
the  lend-lease  account.  We  have  contrib- 
uted heavily  to  relief,  resettlement,  and  re- 
habilitation. We  have  made  grants  and 
loans  for  reconstruction,  unprecedented  In 
magnitude  and  in  the  generosity  of  their 
terms.  We  have  taken  action  to  promote 
the  development  of  backward  areas,  to  sta- 
bilize currencies,  and  to  reduce  barriers  to 
trade.  We  have  taken  the  lead  in  the  cre- 
ation of  the  United  Nations  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  other  agencies  of  international 
cooperation  to  the  fields  of  food  and  agri- 
culture, money  and  banking,  shipping  and 
aviation,  trade  and  employment,  health  and 
cultural  interchange.  We  have  made  a  pro- 
posal— an  honest.  Imaginative,  courageous 
proposal — for  the  international  control  at 
atomic  energy.  We  have  sought  consistent- 
ly, stoce  the  war,  to  build  a  Just  and  an 
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ensuring  peace.     Inaofar  as  our  eflorta  have 
ed.  Uielr  failure  can  be  ascribed  neither 
3ur  purpose  nor  to  the  occasional  Ineptl- 
tu<  e  of  our  diplomacy. 

'  lius  America — Its  wealth,  Its  power.  Us 
g«i  eroslty.  Its  responsibility.    But  these  are 
the  products  of  chance.    Nor  are  they 
entirely  the  results  of  relative  good  fortune, 
are   the   achievements  of   freemen,   cf 
voluntary  cooperation  in  a  free  society.    For 
flourishes   In   the   air  of   freedom. 
.  Invention,  and  technology  advance 
the  door  Is  kept  open  to  new  talent, 
hospitality  Is  accorded  to  new  Ideas. 
Industry   thrives   where   scope   Is   given   to 
lative    and    ingenuity.      Justice    among 
is  more  nearly  realized  where  there  Is 
discussion.     RespoDalbUlty    acquires    a 
deeper  meaning   wbar*  governments  derive 
powers     from     the     consent     of     the 
All   that   America   Is.   all   that   it 
.  Is  Inspired  by  the  tradition  and  shaped 
the  exercise  of  freedom. 

accustomed  are    we    to    freedom    that 
of  us  have  forgotten,  and  some  of  us 
hate  never  learned,  that  men  have  not  al- 
been  free;  that  men  are  not  everywhere 
that  men   before  us  have  fought  for 
that  men  around  us.  being  denied 
It  passionately  desire  it.     To  lis.  free- 
comes  as  a  gift.     We  accept  It  without 
The    most   precious   of   our   pcs- 
lons.   we  scarcely   realize  that   It  exists. 
of  us  have  ever  stopped  to  think  what 
It  deally  means  to  have  freedom,  or  to  lack  it. 
^  IThen  we  seek  to  study  or  to  teach   In 
•cqool  or  college,  we  are  not  required  first  to 
an  examination  that  will  test  our  politi- 
orthodoxy.     Our  teachers  are  not  com- 
.50  expound,  our  students  to  accept. 
TUth  In  science  and  philosophy,  as  beauty 
:he  arts,  those  doctrines,  and  only  those, 
bear  the  stamp  of  official  approval,  re- 
ng  all  other  views  as  heresy.    The  books 
magazines  and  papers  we  read,  the  plc- 
and  the  plays  we  see,  the  broadcasts 
the  music  we  hear  are  not  confined  to 
th4mes  prescribed  by  persons  In  authority, 
travels,  our  personal  contacts,  our  ex- 
pr^ions  of  opinion  are  not  subject  to  polltl- 
censorship.     We  may  explore  any  i>rob- 
,  espouse  any  theory,  criticize  anything 
uiybody  that  we  please,  without  first  de- 
ter nining  whether  someone  Is  watching,  lls- 
tei^ng,  and  reporting  to  the  police.     We  have 
need  to  look  over  the  shoulder,  to  lower 
voice,  to  search  for  the  concealed  mlcro- 
(ine.     We  live  in  no  fear  of  the  heavy  step 
the  stair,  the  knock  at  the  door,  the  un- 
explained disappearance  in  the  dark  of  the 
the  long  silence  of  the  concentration 
This    Is    freedom.     And.    if    It    were 
takkn  away  from  us.  we  should  fight,  as  men 
thrpughout  history  and  all  aroimd  the  world 
fought,  to  regain  It.     But.  since  it  Is  un- 
quifstloned.  we  take  It  for  granted. 

which  one  misses  most  In  America 

Is  a  living  faith.  Inspiring  our  thought 

Inforniing   our   policy.     Our    prevailing 

Is  a  complex  of  complacency,  benevo- 

,   anxiety,   and    bewilderment.     We   are 

inced  of  our  own  righteousness.    We  are 

•nttnated  by  great  good  will  toward  others. 

we  face  the  future  with  uncertainty.    We 

disturbed    by    apparent    threats    to   our 

and  our  prosperity.     We  look  for  quick 

easy   answers   to   hard   questions.     We 

too    Impatient;    too   easily    discouraged 

«h4n  progress  Is  slow.     We  lack  a  clear  sense 

]  olsslon.     We  are  too  comfortable  to  burn 

a  holy  fire. 

Is  In  this  mood  that  we  meet  the  mov- 
force  of  revolutionary  communism.  And 
Jare  rightly  troubled.  For  communism — 
do<  trlnaire.  authoritarian.  Intolerant,  ag- 
gr^Klve.  ruthless,  destructive — Is  the  antlth- 
of  freedom.  And  for  millions  In  thU 
wo*ld  It  Is  a  living  faith.  To  the  victims  cf 
rac  al  and  religious  discrimination,  to  the 
un<  ierprlvileged  and  the  dlspoeaaiMd.  to  the 
hukgry.  the  miserable,  and  the  discontented. 
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wherever  they  may  be.  It  promisee  release. 
To  Idealism.  It  offers  participation  in  a  fight 
against  Injiistlce;  to  youth,  excitement  and 
adventure;  to  immaturity,  a  completely  for- 
mulated philosophy  that  gives  to  life  ap- 
parent meaning;  a  philosophy  that  need 
never  be  examined,  but  only  memorized  and 
repeated  as  a  creed.  No  matter  that  its  ap- 
peal Is  based  on  a  callous  and  calculating 
opportunism.  No  matter  that  Its  doctrine 
begins  with  false  assumptions  and  proceeds 
to  conclusions  that  bear  no  relevance  to 
reality.  No  matter  that  its  promise  of  deliv- 
erance can  end  only  In  slavery.  It  Is  alive; 
It  Is  expensive;  we  must  face  It  and.  In  one 
way  or  ar.other.  we  must  deal  with  It. 

Our  anxiety  and  our  bewilderment  are  un- 
derstandable. We  have  emerged  from 
World  War  II  with  victory,  but  not  with 
peace.  Our  world  Is  split  In  two;  our  hopes 
for  collective  security  have  given  way  to 
an  uneasy  truce.  And  now  we  find,  among 
our  people,  a  fatalistic  acceptance  of  the  In- 
evitability of  world  war  III.  In  an  at- 
mosphere verging  on  hysteria,  we  are  en- 
gaged In  feverish  rearmament.  And  we  even 
hear  men  say  It  would  be  wise  for  us  to 
launch  the  first  attack.  We  are  driven  Into 
folly  by  our  fright.  For  surely  It  Is  folly 
to  accept  the  thesis  that  war  Is  Inevitable. 
There  Is  nothing  In  the  facts  of  economics 
or  geography.  In  the  possibilities  of  military 
action,  to  support  It.  We  need  not  accept 
It:  we  dare  not  accept  It.  We  must  reject 
complacency  and  fatalism  about  war.  We 
must  refuse  to  think  about  our  International 
relations  exclusively  In  terms  of  military 
strategy.  We  mu.st  disclaim  all  talk  of  a 
preventive  war.  We  Americans  have  no  de- 
sire to  conquer,  to  occupy,  to  govern  the 
world.  As  aggressors,  we  should  deny  our 
own  Inheritance;  we  should  forever  bear  the 
heavy  burden  of  a  guilty  conscience;  we 
should  forfeit  our  moral  leadership  In  the 
family  of  nations.  And  to  what  end?  No 
man  can  say.  For  the  forces  of  destruction, 
once  unleashed,  are  not  to  be  controlled. 

America  hungers  for  peace.  And  there  are 
millions  of  Americans  who  believe  that  the 
way  to  achieve  It  Is  to  sit  down,  at  once, 
with  the  Russians  and  conclude  a  final 
settlement  of  all  our  differences  The  pre- 
scription Is  too  simple.  We  must  deal  with 
the  world  as  it  is.  not  as  we  wish  It  to  be. 
We  shall  do  mankind  no  service  by  closing 
our  eyes  to  facts.  And  the  facts  are  un- 
pleasant. The  leaders  of  Soviet  Russia  are 
provincial  and  Ignorant,  susplclotjs  and  dis- 
trustful, secretive  and  Isolationist,  fearful  of 
all  contacts  with  the  outer  world.  )ealo\u 
of  their  national  sovereignty.  They  are  vic- 
tims of  their  own  propaganda.  They  have 
long  preached  and.  whatever  they  may  now 
find  It  expedient  to  say,  they  apparently  be- 
lieve, that  our  social  order  and  theirs  are 
inherently  antagonistic;  that  the  one  must 
eventually  destroy  the  other;  that  the  two 
cannot  live  side  by  side  In  peace.  They  have 
a  distorted  vocabulary,  a  warped  logic,  a 
disregard  for  truth  that  render  discourse 
well-nigh  Impossible:  a  sense  of  mission  as 
to  ends  and  a  lack  of  scruple  as  to  meana 
that  Impair  the  value  of  any  commitments 
they  may  make.  We  have  met  with  these 
people  again  and  again,  during  and  since  the 
war;  we  have  made  concession  after  con- 
cession; we  have  concluded  agreement  after 
agreement.  But  each  concession  has  served 
but  to  whet  the  appetite  for  another  and 
each  agreement  has  been  made  but  to  be 
broken.  In  a  nation's  attitude  toward  the 
control  of  the  atom.  It  meets  the  add  test 
of  its  good  faith;  the  Riisstans  have  fiatly 
rejected  cooperative  development  and  Inter- 
national inspection  as  an  infringement  of 
national  sovereignty.  And  for  month  aiter 
month.  In  conference  after  conference,  we 
have  sat  In  silence  under  a  stream  of  con- 
tinuous abuse  This  has  been  our  experi- 
ence and.  In    the    light  of    this  experience, 


It  would  be  less  than  wise  to  i>ermit  the 
prospect  of  another  conference  to  raise  our 
hopes  too  high;  It  would  be  naive.  In  the 
extreme,  to  suppose  that  such  a  conlerence 
would  change  things  overnight.  The  sooner 
we  come  to  realize  that  there  Is  no  simple 
solution  to  the  problem  of  Russia,  the  better 
off  we  shall  be. 

The  American  people  entered  the  United 
Nations.  In  1945.  with  high  hopes  lor  the 
future  of  world  peace.  In  three  shor.  years, 
they  have  been  brought,  by  endless  debate, 
by  paralysis  of  action,  by  the  abuse  of  the 
veto,  to  disillusionment  and  discouragement. 
And  so  there  are  Insistent  demands  for  re- 
form; for  the  abolition  of  the  veto;  :or  the 
establishment  of  real  world  government 
among  those  states  who  are  prepared  to  ac- 
cept its  obligations  and  adhere  to  Its  re- 
quirements. But  these  demands,  born  of 
Impatience  and  desperation,  hold  llttli  prom- 
ise Of  peace.  They  would  destroy  the  United 
Nations  and  substitute  a  mlllUry  slUance 
among  the  members  of  an  antl-SovUt  bloc. 
Such  an  alliance  would  strengthen  our  hand 
In  a  continued  conflict;  It  would  not  produce 
a  peaceful  settlement.  The  quesMon  of  war 
and  peace  la  a  question  of  the  futute  rela- 
tions between  the  United  States  aid  the 
Soviet  Union.  There  can  be  no  real  world 
government,  no  prospect  of  dlsarmam<mt,  no 
subjugation  of  the  atom,  unless  the  R'lsslana 
will  participate.  Better  a  weak  United  Na» 
tlons  with  Russia  In  than  a  strong  oce  with 
Russia  out. 

What.  then,  shall  we  do?  The  pioepect, 
as  far  ahead  as  we  can  see  It,  Is  for  continu- 
ing Irritation,  recurrent  crises,  and  a  pro- 
tracted truce.  It  U  unlikely  that  we  shall 
know  tranquillity,  a  real  sense  of  stcurlty. 
or  an  abiding  peace  fur  years  to  conre.  We 
mtist  learn  to  live  with  this  situation,  how- 
ever distressing  It  may  be.  We  roust  be 
strong;  we  must  be  firm;  we  must  be  pa- 
tient; we  must  be  wise:  we  must  te  Just. 
And  none  of  these  things  will  be  simple  or 
easy:  none  of  them  will  produce  quick  re- 
sulU. 

We  must  show  the  Russians  that  we  have 
the  strength  and  the  will  to  defend  our- 
selves. We  must  convince  them  that  they 
have  nothing  to  fear  from  anything  that  we 
may  do.  We  must  keep  the  door  cpen  to 
negotiation  and  agreement.  We  must  pre- 
serve the  United  Nations  and  employ  its  In- 
strumentalities to  maintain  continuous  con- 
tact with  the  Communist  world.  We  must 
do  everything  within  our  power  to  oi>en  the 
avenues  of  religious,  scientific,  cultural,  and 
educational  Interchange.  We  must  lend  our 
support  to  democracy  and  freedom  wlierever 
their  survival  Is  at  stake.  We  must  h»lp  our 
weaker  neighbors  to  help  themselve*.  We 
must  not  attempt  to  force  them  Into  our 
own  mold,  by  attaching  humiliating  condl- 
tlons  to  our  aid;  we  must  respect  theL-  Inde- 
pendence and  their  dignity.  We  must  pro- 
mote fxxltlve  programs  of  economic  develop- 
ment, social  welfare,  and  human  rights 
throughout  the  world.  Above  all,  wc  must 
demonstrate  our  ability  to  abolish  pjverty, 
asaure  security,  provide  opportunity,  and 
maintain  freedom  within  our  own  borders. 
This  Is  our  best  defense  against  communism. 

A  heartening  statement  on  the  problem 
of  war  and  peace,  full  of  wUdom  anc  sym- 
pathy, was  publUhed  by  the  Federal  Council 
of  the  Churches  of  ChrUt  In  Amer  ca  on 
May  the  first.  'There  was  a  time,"  said  the 
Council,  "when  the  western  demo<;raclca 
were  supreme  In  prestige  because  of  their 
dynamic  pursuit  of  liberty,  equality,  ar.d  fra- 
ternity. •  •  •  Today,  because  Soviet  com- 
munism attacks  freedom,  we  are  drawn  Into 
defense  of  the  sUtus  quo.  We  ought  rather 
to  preach  and  practice  the  unique  capa  :lty  cf 
a  free  society  to  effect  changes  peacefully. 
We  ought  to  develop  and  make  knowr.  con- 
structive programs  which  wUl  again  cspturt 
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the  Imagination  and  enlist  the  stipport  of 
those  who  are  unsatisfied,  of  thoee  who  feel 
themaelves  exploited,  and  of  those  who  want 
to  make  their  dreams  come  true."  And  the 
same  idea  is  expressed  In  the  words  of  an 
elder  statesman,  once  Secretary  of  State  and 
later  Secretary  of  War.  "The  problem  of 
Russia,"  writes  Mr  Stlmson.  "is  thus  reduced 
to  a  question  of  our  own  fitness  to  sur- 
vive. •  •  •  The  essential  question  Is  one 
which  we  should  have  to  answer  if  there  were 
not  a  Communist  alive.  Can  we  make  free- 
dom and  prosperity  real  in  the  present  world? 
If  we  can.  communism  Is  no  threat.  If  not, 
with  or  without  communism,  our  own  dvlll- 
Eatlon  would  ultimately  fall." 

There  Is  plenty  of  work,  within  our  so- 
ciety today,  for  the  architects  and  builders 
of  a  better  future.  America  is  not  com- 
pleted. There  are  still  problems  to  be 
•olved.  wrongs  to  be  righted,  battles  to  be 
fought.  There  is  still  a  challenge  to  the 
mind  and  spirit  of  man.  to  the  Idealism  of 
youth,  to  the  zeal  of  the  reformer.  There  Is 
still  a  promise  of  struggle,  excitement,  and 
high  adventure. 

Our  first  problem,  and  our  most  difficult 
one,  is  the  maintenance  of  Industrial  sta- 
bility. We  stand  now  at  the  peak  of  a  post- 
war boom,  financed,  in  large  part,  by  exports 
for  reconstruction  and  expenditures  for  re- 
armament. We  do  not  know  when  this 
tenuous  prosperity  will  end.  how  sharp  the 
recession  will  be.  whether  deep  depression 
will  follow,  or.  If  it  does,  how  long  it  will 
endure.  We  do  know  that  widespread  and 
protracted  unemployment  in  the  United 
Statae  would  inflict  untold  damage,  not  only 
on  our  own  people,  but  on  all  the  peoples 
who  are  bound  to  us  by  ties  of  trade.  We 
know  that  it  would  impose  a  severe  strain 
upon  our  social  structure;  that  It  would  tax 
our  capacity  for  peaceful  adjustment;  that  It 
would  Impair  our  position  of  world  leader- 
ship. We  know  that  our  economy  is  vulner- 
able. But  we  can  reject,  with  some  confi- 
dence, the  Communist  prophecy  that  it  will 
work  lis  own  destruction. 

We  demonstrated,  during  the  great  deprea- 
alon  of  the  thirties,  that  our  society  Is  tough. 
that  it  is  flexible,  that  it  has  the  power  to 
survive  adversity.  We  are  more  acutely 
aware,  today,  of  the  difficulties  that  face  us; 
more  adequately  equipped  to  deal  with  them. 
We  have  In  our  hands  new  knowledge,  new 
resourcea.  new  instruments  of  control.  We 
shall  not  see,  in  the  postwar  boom,  another 
era  of  permanent  prosperity.  We  shall  not 
be  willing,  when  the  boom  has  ended,  to 
acquiesce  In  mass  unemployment  and  pro- 
longed depression.  We  shall  seek  to  be  the 
masters  of  our  economic  fate. 

But  there  is  another  danger,  and  a  more 
serious  one,  against  which  we  must  be 
eternally  on  guard.  It  is  the  danger  that  we 
shall  place  too  high  a  value  on  stability;  that 
we  slmll  seek  to  purchase  permanence  at  the 
expense  of  progress,  to  obtain  security  by 
tMu-tering  away  our  liberty.  For  prcgress 
means  change,  and  liberty  means  change,  and 
change  Is  always  difficult  to  take.  Wherever 
there  Is  a  vested  Interest  in  a  p.irtlcular  form 
of  employment  or  source  of  Income,  whether 
In  business,  agriculture,  or  labor,  there  Is  an- 
tagonUm  to  cliauge  and  resistance  to  the  ad- 
justments which  it  would  require.  Wherever 
there  ia  a  concentration  of  power,  among 
businessmen,  farmers,  or  workers,  there  Is 
insistent  pressure  to  prevent  change  and  to 
obviale  the  necessity  for  adjustment.  And 
wherever  Industry  or  Government  yields  to 
this  pressure,  freedom  gives  way  to  regi- 
mentation, competition  to  monopoly,  and 
progress  to  stagnation.  It  is  easy  to  assure 
security  In  a  static  state;  it  is  difficult  to  pro- 
vide it  in  a  dynamic  state.  We  can  have 
stability  without  progress:  we  can  have 
progreaa  without  stability;  but  if  we  want 
ttiem  both,  the  conflict  between  them  must 
be  oomprooilaed.    We  must  soften  the  impact 


of  change,  but  we  must  keep  the  door  open 
to  innovation,  to  enterprtse,  to  new  blood  and 
new  ideas. 

If  there  is  one  thing  that  democracy  de- 
mands more  than  any  other.  It  is  equality 
cf  opportunity.  If  the  potentialities  of  free- 
dom are  fully  to  be  realized,  an  equal  chance 
must  be  provided  for  the  development  c^ 
talent,  wherever  it  may  be  found.  We  In 
America,  through  our  system  of  public  edu- 
cation, have  gone  further  than  most  peoples 
in  providing  such  a  chance.  But  we  carry 
on  our  record  one  black  mark.  Whenever 
one  defends  our  country  against  her  critics, 
at  home  or  abroad,  be  has  no  answer  to  the 
charge  that  we  discriminate  against  minori- 
ties. And  this  discrimination  is  not  only 
shameful;  it  is  dangerous.  We  may  lead  the 
world  in  material  progress;  we  may  attain 
the  highest  standard  of  living  on  earth;  we 
may  achieve  stability  and  provide  security: 
but  as  long  as  we  condemn  large  numbers 
of  our  people  to  a  class  B  citizenship  we 
shall  leave  in  the  hands  of  communism  a 
trump  that  it  will  not  hesitate  to  play.  If 
we  wish  our  society  to  survive,  we  must  make 
it  worthy  to  survive.  We  must  reassert  our 
belief  in  the  dignity  of  human  personality, 
in  the  rights  of  man.  We  must  cultivate 
sympathy  for  others,  consideration  lor  their 
difficulties,  respect  for  their  hopes  aad  their 
desires.  Insofar  as  It  lies  within  our  power, 
we  must  make  equality  of  opportunity  a 
reality. 

Our  record  of  civil  liberty,  during  and 
since  the  Second  World  War,  has  been  sur- 
prisingly good,  better  than  it  was  a  quarter 
of  a  century  ago.  But  here,  too,  we  must 
be  on  the  alert.  Within  the  past  few  months, 
we  have  seen  administrators  and  s<:ientlsts 
subjected  to  congressional  Inquisitions  that 
threaten  to  impair  our  national  delense  by 
driving  men  of  character  and  ability  from 
the  public  service.  And  now  we  even  hear 
the  suggestion  that  a  legally  constituted  po- 
litical party  be  denied  a  place  on  the  ballot. 
When  we  in  America  engage  in  su<;h  prac- 
tices we  are  paying  the  Communisu  the 
highest  compliment  within  our  power — the 
flattery  of  imitation.  One  fears  that  the 
greater  threat  to  our  freedom  comes  not  from 
the  tiny  minority  who  cast  their  votes  for 
the  hammer  and  the  sickle  but  from  the 
large  numbers  of  liifiuential  people  who  call 
themaelves  pauiots.  If  we  really  b«;lieve  in 
the  virtues  of  a  free  society,  we  must  prac- 
tice them.  We  must  allow  diversity;  we 
must  tolerate  heresy:  we  must  encourage 
freedom  of  thought  and  speech.  V/e  must 
have  confidence  that  the  truth  will  prevail, 
not  through  indoctrination  or  resort  to  force 
but  through  public  disciisslon  and  peaceful 
pcrsiiasion. 

Here  is  an  answer  to  communism:  here  is 
a  task  for  America :  to  lend  support  tu  demo- 
cratic governments  wherever  freedom  is  at- 
tacked: to  promote  positive  programs  of  eco- 
nomic betterment  and  social  amelioration 
throiighout  the  world;  to  demonstrate  the 
capacity  of  a  free  society  to  maintain  high 
standards  of  living;  to  achieve  Industrial 
stability;  to  reconcile  security  and  progress; 
to  afford  real  opportunity  to  all  its  people 
and,  whatever  obstacles  It  may  encounter, 
to  preserve  Its  essential  liberties.  These 
thliigs  we  can  do.  We  have  the  wealth,  the 
power,  the  generoGlty.  the  consclominess  of 
oiir  responsibility.  But  if  oiir  answer  is  to 
carry  conviction,  if  our  task  is  really  to  be 
fulfilled,  we  shall  need  something  more.  We 
shall  need  a  reaffirmation  of  faith  in  the 
fundamental  values  of  freedom;  a  rt-dedica- 
tlon  of  our  energies  to  Its  service.  For  free- 
dom. If  it  Is  to  live,  mtist  be  passionately 
believed  and  deeply  felt.  It  must  bum  with 
a  consuming  flame.  Freedom  cannot  be 
taken  on  authority;  It  must  be  discovered 
anew  by  each  generation.  We  have  it  in 
our  inheritance.  We  must  find  it  in  our 
hcaru. 


Essay  by  Sancy  Hamilton,  of  Huf  hes. 
Ark. 
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Wednesday.  June  16.  1948 

Mr.  GATHINGS.    Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  essay: 
Second  Flaci  Winkq.   High   School  Divi- 
sion— 194a    ESSAT    CONTKST    SfONSOaUtO    BY 
THE  AKKANSAS  PKZX  ENTEKPKISS  ASSOCIATION 
CX>MMDNISM,     SOCIALISM.     FASCISM,     AND     CAPI- 
TALISM:   THFTK    BASIC   DITmEMCCS    CCONOMI- 
CALLT  AND  PtKJTlCALLY 

(By  Sancy  Hamilton) 

(Nont. — Sancy.  16.  U  the  daughter  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  E.  C.  Hamilton,  Hughes.  Ark.  She 
was  graduated  this  year  from  Hughes  High 
School  as  valedictorian  of  her  class,  with  one 
of  the  highest  scholastic  averages  recorded 
by  the  school,  and  as  the  youngest  member 
of  a  graduating  class.  She  planr,  to  enter 
Sophie  Newcomb  College.  New  Orleans,  thla 
faU,  to  major  in  mathematics  and  minor  in 
history  and  English.  The  prise  money  wlU 
be  used  to  further  her  education.) 

In  this  modern  world  of  free-thinking  and 
postwar  confusion  we  are  beset  by  a  mass  of 
political  isms.  Any  and  all  of  them,  when 
presented  to  a  naive  people  by  their  ardent 
champions,  appear  to  have  definite  advan- 
tages over  all  others.  But  to  get  a  true  pic- 
ture of  the  advantages,  as  well  as  disadvan- 
tages, of  each,  one  mustXiew  them  with  the 
unprejudiced  eye  which  we  in  America  are 
privileged  to  turn  on  any  ism  which  may  b« 
presented  to  our  open  minds.  Thua,  we  re- 
view four  of  the  most  popular  present-day 
isms.  We  commence  our  survey  with  the 
discussion  of  communism. 

Strictly  speaking,  communism  is  an  eco- 
nomic rather  than  a  political  system.  It 
connotes  the  collective  ownership  and  con- 
trol of  all  Torms  of  production  and  distribu- 
tion of  wealth,  and  it  may  even  mean  the 
complete  abolition  of  private  property.  In 
theory,  this  economic  system  may  exist  imder 
many  forms  of  government.  But  in  the  Com- 
munist Manifesto,  Issued  by  Karl  Marx  and 
Prledrlch  Engels  In  1848.  a  new  conquest  of 
power  was  proposed  for  the  purpose  of 
achieving  communism.  This  is  the  dictator- 
ship of  the  worklngman.  The  Marxian  the- 
ory assumes  that  the  capitalist  system  bes 
produced  an  unrelenting  war  between  the 
proletariat,  or  working  class,  and  the  bour- 
geoisie, or  property-holding  class. 

This  struggle,  according  to  Marxism,  in- 
evitably results  in  a  revolution  ending  with 
the  victory  of  the  proletariat,  the  abolition 
of  private  property  and  the  profit  system,  the 
creation  of  the  dictatorship  of  the  prole- 
tariat, and  the  ultimate  evolution  of  a  class- 
less society  composed  only  of  workers.  The 
doctrine  also  appeals  to  the  workingmen  at 
all  lands  to  unite  in  promoting  a  world  revo- 
lution to  hasten  the  collapse  of  the  capitalist 
system. 

The  history  of  communism  in  Russia,  as 
far  as  outward  appearances  are  concerned, 
began  with  the  Bolshevik  Revolution  in  1917. 
Although  Karl  Marx  had  said  that  com- 
munism could  take  hold  and  thrive  only  in 
an  industrial  economy,  the  opp>oslte  has  been 
proven.  He  contended  that  Inequality  would 
be  most  apparent  in  the  Industrial  economy, 
and  that  the  proletariat  could  become  united 
only  where  inequality  was  most  extreme.  He 
considered  that  this  chasm  ctf  extreme  in- 
equality cotild  develop  only  in  Industry,  and 
never  in  an  agricultural  economy. 
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,«ntn.  tht  father  of  Muaalan  eommunUm 

(apl    Marxun    eonununiam)    did    mort    to 

the  courM  of  hutory  than  any  other 

ivtdual  tn  the  iaat  100  yean.     Thli  genlua 

the  art  of  ravolutlon  bruuKht  the  prol«« 

t  together  in  tuSclent  numbera  to  over- 

•  ayitem  based  on  the  monopoiUtte 

of  land  which  bad  exuted  in  Ruaala 

OT«r  800  year*. 

^  ITreden.  In  his  book.  The  Unmaking  of  a 

,  unfolda  for  the  reader  the  ponder- 

and  dastardly  work  which  has  been  don* 

r  the  baiiner  of  communism  In  Russia. 

ratina.   author  of   A  World   Can   Knd. 

^3    a   glowing   contrast    between    the    old 

under  the  Czars  and  the  recent  order. 

Ilaorder  If  you  please.  Imposed  upon  the 

by  Lenin  and  Stalin. 

^endell    Wlllkle.    tn    hla    Itinerary.    One 

brings   out   the   argument    that   the 

or  exctue  as  the  case  may  be,  why 

v  of  the  Russians  hare  faith  In  Ruaaia's 

.-nunlsm  Is  due  to  the  contrasting  accom- 

plu^ments  which  they  have  made  over  their 

Icus   condition  of   servitude   under   the 

of  the  Czars.     Comparison  has  been  the 

teacher  In  the  limited  experiences  of  the 

profetartat  In  Russia. 

the   conclusive   reason   that   commu- 
can  thrive  only  anong  people  of  Ultt- 
and    limited    experience.    Stalin    has 
forced,  since   the  cessation  of  recent 
llitles.  to  impose  a  strict  belligerency  to- 
all    the    world    outside    the    Russian's 
sphjere  of   influence.     This   has  assured   the 
faiiire  of  the  UN  and  the  millennium  which 
hoped  would  appear  in  our  generation. 
P^clsm  is  derived  from  a  Latin  word  mean- 
a   bundle  of  sticks,  carried   before   the 
ancfent  Roman  llctors  to  denote  authority. 
Ine.  and  law.     Strictly  speaking  It   ts 
political  and  social  regime  which  domt- 
Italy  after  the  "March  on  Rome"'  by 
Mussolini   In   October    1922.     Closely 
ideiktifled  with  fascism  under  Mussolini  are 
following  systems:  The  corporative  state, 
totalitarian    state,     dictatorship,     and 


aut  xrracv. 
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Fascist  state  Is  an  embodied  will  to 
and   government      Everything   la    for 
state   and   nothing   human  or   spiritual 
exist   cr   have   any   value   without   the 
In  fascism  the  state  ts  an  abaolute, 
which  individuals  and  groups  are  rela- 
The   state,   the   legal   organization   of 
ny.   is   an  organism   distinct   from   the 
ns 
essence  of  fascism  Is  the  elimination 
c^mocrattc  Institutions  and  principles  in 
of  government  by  a  disciplined  minor- 
generally    with   a   single    individual,   aa 
ute  dicutor.     In  the  case  of  Italy  tb« 
tor   waa  Benito  Mussolini.     The    prin- 
of  fasetam  are  aa  old  as  human  society 
have    been    tried    under    various    and 
forma  of  government.     It  has  flour- 
beat  In  those  countries  which  only  re- 
atf^^v^-^  to  function  without  regard 
ns.  the  main  objective  being 
dodir.aiiou. 

came  Into  being  In  Italy  by  the 
ion  of  a  wartime  mentality  and  flour- 
only  so  long  aa  that  attitude  was  per- 
to  prevail.     In  the  case  of  Italy,  it 
In    the    people    an    exagnerated 
otlam  In  lU  disciples  and  fanned  their 
against    neighboring   people   wbo 
to  thwart  the  natlooal  dtetlnlet 
In  the  CM*  of  xuijr.  Ilusaoimrs 
nment  was  ebancterlsed  by  dUtincttve 
much  panMllnf .  and  frequent  holl- 
rascism,  m  all  other  instances,  has 
militarism  as  a  characterlstle  of 
stftrng  state. 

Rorae-Berlm  Axis  agreement,   wblcli 

Included  Japan  also,  was  the  climactic 

of  the  will  to  power  manlfeated  In  the 

of  fascism  in  Italy.  Oerroany,  and. 

lesser  degree,  in  Japan.    The   forma- 

of  this  trlpatiy  agreement  led   to  the 
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great  conflagration  termed  World  War  II. 
The  vaunted  ayatetn  ot  (MMSin  ruthleesly 
challenged  on  the  battleftold*  Of  Europe  the 
democratic  way  of  life.  History  has  rooorded 
the  result  in  favor  of  our  most  whoUeofA* 
democratic  way. 

Social  lam  Is  a  political  world  movement 
which  seeks  to  sdjust  tbs  relstlon  of  an  indi- 
vidual to  the  commtintty  by  means  of  collec- 
tive ownership  and  BMnagement  of  the  means 
of  production  and   distribution. 

Collective  ownership  Includes  ownership 
and  management  of  railroads,  telegraph  and 
telephone,  express  services,  steamboat  lines, 
and  all  social  meana  of  transportation  and 
communication.  It  Includes  the  reduclnt;  of 
the  cost  of  living  by  the  government  of  these 
Industrial  agents.  It  asks  for  government 
ownership  of  mines,  quarries,  oil  wells,  and 
water  power.  Collective  ownership,  demo- 
cratic management  of  banking  and  the  cur- 
rency system  are  demanded. 

The  tendency  of  socialism  has  been  more 
and  more  to  lay  emphasis  on  the  common 
man.  until  the  wage  earner  has  become  the 
central  figure  In  scclallstlc  theory.  In  Its 
modern  sense,  socialism  means  the  theories 
and  plans  of  those  who  would  substitute 
public  property  In  land  and  capital  for  pri- 
vate prcp-Tty  In  these  instalments  of  pro- 
duction. It  Is  Industry  of  the  people,  by  the 
people,  for  the  people.  Industry  is  carried 
on  by  the  united  efforts  of  thousands  of 
men,  and  Is  no  longer  an  Individual  f 
but  a  social  and  collective  one.     S  i 

teaches  that  moral  Interests  should  be  su- 
preme over  the  uhole  field  of  Industrial  and 
commercial  activity.  Modern  socialism  la 
thoroughly  democratic  and  opposes  state  so- 
cialism of  the  ruling  clasaes. 

Under  socialism.  In  theory,  every  man 
works  for  the  state.  In  return  for  this  he 
Is  supposed  to  get  security  against  the  evils 
of  life.  The  state  is  his  perpetual  master, 
and  he  ts  presumably  Its  loyal  and  happy 
servant. 

Snme  of  the  political  demands  of  social- 
ism are:  Freedom  of  press,  speech,  and  as- 
semblage, unrestricted  and  equal  suffrage  of 
men  and  women,  election  of  President  and 
Vice  President  by  direct  vote,  calling  for  a 
convention  for  the  revision  of  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States. 

As  far  as  can  be  determined,  the  first  or- 
ganization of  Socialists  was  the  Association 
of  All  Classes  and  All  Nations,  founded  In 
England  In  1833.  The  leading  nineteenth- 
century  exponents  of  socialism  were  Karl 
Marx  and  Friedrlch  Engels.  compilers  of  the 
Communist  Manifesto.  Karl  Marx,  the  au- 
thor of  some  communistic  doctrines.  Is  re- 
garded as  the  founder  of  socialism.  His  rea- 
son for  organizing  the  Socialist  Party  was 
chiefly  to  help  the  worktngman.  Marx  de- 
voted most  of  his  life  to  the  work  of  spread- 
ing his  Socialist  views  by  meana  of  bis  pen 
and  through  his  genius  for  organization. 
Das  Kapltal.  the  monumental  work  of  Marx. 
Is  the  basis  of  modern  socialism  and  the 
Manifesto  Is  a  summary  of  Socialist  phi- 
losophy. 

In  1849  Marx  and  Kngels  founded  the  Ger- 
man Worklngmen's  Association.  This  wns 
more  definitely  a  Socialist  Party  than  the 
earlier  English  organization,  and  from  Ger- 
many and  Belgium  the  movement  spread 
rapidly  over  the  world,  and  •»-•■-♦  parties 
soon  appeared  in  all  clvlliar':  les.     In 

Oreat  Britain  the  party  of  socialism  was 
called  the  Labour  Party, 

The  Russian  Social  Democratic  Party, 
founded  In  IWI.  grew  rapidly  in  large  cities. 
The  alma  of  the  8')ci«lista  were  to  make 
Russia  a  democratic  republic,  and  make  fac- 
tortea.  mlnea.  railways,  banks,  and  land  the 
collective  property  of  the  people.  Some  So- 
clallats  wanted  the  change  to  come  gradually 
while  some  wanted  the  change  to  oobm  rap- 
Idly  by  a  revolutkm. 

In  1893  this  group  wsa  very  strong  and 
they    cXieu    talked    about    this    revolution. 


which  would  destroy  miiltartam,  set  up  ■ 
democratic  republic,  abollah  private  pre  party, 
and  put  the  workutg  class  in  control  cf  fac- 
torlee  and  farms.  Thu  party,  the  Socialist 
Democratic  Party,  formed  the  largest  political 
power  until  1014. 

In  1917  the  Bolsheviks  obtained  po«/er  In 
Russia  and  abolished  private  ownership  of 
land  and  factories.  The  Bolsheviks  did  not 
believe  in  the  Karl  Marx  doctrine  ar  d  bet 
up  their  modern  party  of  communism. 

The  Socialist  Party  in  America  was  founded 
In  1887  under  the  leadership  of  Eugene  V. 
Debs,  the  father  of  socialism  in  Ameri -a. 

Marxism  has  failed  because  the  natlona 
cannot  realize  that  the  world  la  opening  to 
new  avenues  for  men's  Ingenuity  and  en- 
terprises are  constantly  opening  up  *hcre 
the  areas  of  individual  liberty  are  expai  ding. 
Liberty.  llJce  peace,  is  indivisible. 

Even  though  communism,  socialism,  and 
capitalism  seem  to  be  closely  related,  there 
Is  a  great  di.Terence  between  the  three  kinds 
of  pchtlcal  movements.  Communism  Is  the 
dcccrlne  of  prescribing  community  owner- 
ship of  property  or  the  means  of  production. 
Socialism  is  ownership,  operation,  and  con- 
trol of  the  means  of  economic  production  by 
the  public,  rather  than  individuals  in  a 
community.  Capitalism  Is  an  economic 
system  In  which  gocds  are  produced  and 
distributed  with  the  incentive  of  private 
profit  or  the  possession  of  capital. 

Mr.  Hagel  once  said  that  the  three  words 
used  In  history — synthesis,  thesis,  and  an- 
tithesis— were  synonymous  with  the  three 
kinds  of  government — communism,  social- 
ism, and  capitalism.  He  said  that  they  were 
like  the  pendulum  of  a  clock  swaying  back 
and  f.irth.  Communism  Is  the  point  at  the 
extreme  left  and  It  goes  to  one  extreme 
kind  of  government.  In  wh'.ch  all  property 
la  owned  by  the  government.  Capitalism  is 
the  point  at  the  extreme  right  and  It  re- 
preeenu  the  system  of  government  In  which 
all  property  Is  owned  by  Individuals  alone. 
Socialism  Is  the  medium,  and  It  Is  a  part 
of  both  capitalism  and  communism.  So- 
cialism shows  the  ownership  of  property 
and  capital  by  both  Individuala  and  govern- 
ment, as  la  coming  to  be  true  In  Great 
Britain  under  the  present  Labor  government 
of  Clement  Attlee.  Ip  dl.ncusslng  capitalism 
we  encompass  all  activities  which  fully  com- 
ply with  the  profit  motive,  or  the  theory 
of  the  greatest  dividends. 

The  profit  motive  Is  as  old  as  mankind. 
The  urge  to  accumulate  Is  seemingly  the 
"fourth"  Inborn  emotion  of  man.  Capitalis- 
tic economy  haa  been  practiced  by  each  suc- 
ceeding clvlltaatlon.  In  the  days  of  Cain 
.  and  Abel  the  profit  motive  was  reflected  In 
the  action  of  Cain  by  his  killing  of  Abel. 
The  profit  In  this  In.nance  was  favor  with 
God  as  a  reward  for  labor. 

The  Phoenicians,  seamen  of  the  ancient 
world,  had  as  their  chief  Interests  trade  and 
money  making.  They  could  fight  if  they  had 
to.  but  they  preferred  to  pay  tribute  to  the 
rulers  of  other  countries  In  return  for  being 
allowed  to  carry  on  trade  by  land  or  aea. 
They  traded  in  the  lands  around  the  Black 
Sea  until  the  Greeks  took  control  of  that 
region  They  bartered  with  the  natives  on 
the  northern  coaat  of  Africa,  getting  gold, 
ivory,  and  hldee.  They  went  to  Spain  for 
sliver,  tin,  lead,  and  Iron.  They  may  have 
even  brought  tin  from  Cornwall  in  Britain, 
rsrhapa  when  we  think  of  how  devoted  they 

l^'J..*?.."^*^.."***'"*'  ^^*  ""»•  •'•ddlere 
ot  CivtliMtlon "  quite  aeourately  desertbM 
them. 

Ths  Carthagenlans.  foremost  rivals  of 
Rome,  were  sueesesful  traders  and  had  pros- 
perous markeu  and  banks.  Carthage  had 
allies  and  kinsmen  strung  out  all  along  the 
north  African  coaat.  and  even  In  Spain  and 
controlled  Sardinia.  Corsica,  and  much  of 
Sicily,  but  the  cltlaens  of  Carthage  did  not 
fight  for  her.  Her  troops  were  hired  sol. 
dlers.  who  served  for  pay.  not  for  patriotism. 
They  followed  the  Pboenlcuns  in  this  prac- 
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tice.  This  Isft  the  entire  male  population 
of  Carthage  free  to  carry  on  economic  en- 
terprises. 

After  the  period  of  the  do-nothing  kings, 
and  after  Charlemagne's  Empire  broke  up. 
l«w  and  order  In  western  Europe  were  In  a 
bad  way,  so  the  arrangement  which  we  call 
feudalism  grew  up  to  give  some  little  meas- 
ure of  protection  to  life  and  private  property. 
Since  land  was  the  only  form  of  wealth  that 
existed  in  abundance,  the  plan  for  govern- 
ment had  to  rest  on  It.  Feudalism  was, 
therefore,  a  relationship  between  a  stronger 
and  weaker  people  which  depended  upon  the 
holding  or  use  of  land.  It  was  really  the  rela- 
tion between  the  debtor  and  the  creditor,  a 
phenomenon  which  is  characteristic  of  capi- 
talism In  our  day. 

After  the  crusades  we  have  the  example  of 
trade  being  revived  to  supplement  farming  in 
western  Europe,  and  trade  means  cities,  and 
therefore  we  witness  the  rise  of  the  medieval 
town  and  later  the  city-states  of  Venice, 
Florence.  Genoa,  London,  and  Marseilles. 
From  the  towns  sprang  the  Hanseatic  League, 
which  led  to  the  chartering,  by  the  kings,  of 
trading  companies,  such  as  the  London  Com- 
pany, the  Moscow  Company,  and  the  East 
Indian  Company. 

Our  capitalistic  heritage  can  certainly  be 
traced  through  the  above  events  of  Asia  and 
Europe. 

Capitalism  Is  a  competitive  economic  sys- 
tem designed  for  the  enrichment  of  many, 
and  not  simply  to  make  a  few  men  rich.  Un- 
der progressive  capitalism,  the  individual  is  a 
free  agent,  with  the  right  to  make  his  own 
decisions.  But  he  does  not  have  the  right  to 
run  roughshod  over  the  rights  of  others. 
Man  ts  more  Important  than  the  machine — 
the  primacy  and  dignity  of  man  come  first. 
That's  the  American  concept  of  the  primacy 
of  the  state. 

This  Is  the  difference  between  Russia's 
economy  and  the  American  economy.  In  a 
democratic  capitalism,  if  the  individual  gets 
In  dutch  with  his  boss,  he  can  go  around  the 
corner  and  find  a  new  boss.  In  a  totalitarian 
sUte.  the  Individual  is  told  where  he  Is  to 
work.  There  is  only  one  boss,  the  state  It- 
self. If  be  gets  In  dutch  with  his  boss,  he 
gets  sent  to  the  salt  mines. 

We  ought  to  be  proud  of  the  capitalistic 
system.  Other  systems  promise  their  people 
the  good  things  of  life.  We've  got  them. 
Other  systems  say  to  their  people:  "Give  us 
another  5  years  or  another  15  years,  and  then 
we  will  have  an  abundance  of  goods."  We've 
got  abundance.  Other  s^-stems  strive  to  per- 
petuate themselves  on  promises.  We  pitch 
our  standard  on  performance. 

Therefore.  I  prefer  capitalism,  wherein  the 
Individual  la  confronted  with  opportunity 
and  privileged  with  decision. 


Loais  Ludlow  Retires 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  RAY  J.  MADDEN 

or  INDIANA 

IN  THl  H0U81  OP  RlPnESENTATlVlS 
Wednesday,  June  16.  1948 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  Lotni 
Ludlow,  one  of  the  most  beloved  Mem- 
btri  of  thU  Hou«e.  tnnounced  Aomettxnc 
MO  that  he  would  not  aerk  reelrctiun  In 
1048.  With  the  Eightieth  Congreat  ad- 
journing next  Saturday,  this  will  be  hla 
last  week  as  a  Member  of  the  National 
House  of  Representatives,  In  which  he 
has  served  consUntly  since  1929. 

Louu  Ludlow  is  dean  of  the  House  In 
point  of  service,  if  you  take  into  con- 


sideration the  years  he  spent  in  the 
House  Press  Gallery  as  a  reporter  and 
news  writer.  Since  1901  he  has  been 
in  continual  contact  with  the  Congress 
through  the  newspaper  field  or  as  a 
Member  of  this  body.  Through  these 
48  years  he  has  no  doubt  been  personally 
acquainted  with  more  Members  of  both 
Houses  than  any  man  living  today. 

Last  night  his  brothers  of  the  news- 
paper fraternity  extended  to  him  a  fare- 
well dinner  which  I  was  unable  to  attend 
because  I  was  present  at  the  Democratic 
State  Convention  at  Indianapolis  which 
is  Congressman  Ludlow's  home  city. 
His  friendship  is  held  dear  to  the  hearts 
of  everybody  who  knows  him  through- 
out Indiana.  Yesterday,  at  the  Demo- 
cratic State  Convention,  dozens  of  his 
old  friends  asked  me  to  convey  their 
felicitations  and  wishes  for  future  health 
and  happiness.  Without  exception,  they 
expressed  their  keen  regret  and  disap- 
pointment that  'Louie'  had  seen  fit  to 
retire  from  his  outstanding  services  in 
Congress.  No  Member  of  this  body  has 
worked  harder  and  given  more  unstint- 
Ingly  of  his  time  and  hours  to  his  district 
than  Louis  Ltidlow.  A  couple  of  years 
ago.  a  national  magazine  took  a  poll  of 
the  Members  of  Congress  and  among  the 
questions  asked  was  "Who,  to  your  mind, 
is  the  hardest-working  Congressman?" 
Loins  Lttdlow  won  this  distinction  from 
his  colleagues  with  votes  to  spare. 

I  voice  the  sentiment  of  every  Member 
of  the  Congress  when  I  express  regret 
that  he  has  seen  fit  to  retire,  but  never- 
theless, we  all  wish  him  many  years  of 
happiness  and  good  health  which  he  has 
so  justly  earned. 


Platform  of  Affiliated  Young  Democrats 
of  New  York 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  J.  HEFFERNAN 

OF   NEW  TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'nVES 

Wednesday,  June  16,  1948 

Mr.  HEFFERNAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  therein  the  platform 
adopted  by  the  Eighth  Biennial  State 
Convention  of  the  AfHliated  Young 
Democrats  of  New  York  State  on  June 
13.  1948: 

With  but  little  more  than  3  years  since  the 
victorious  Allied  armlea  brought  an  end  to 
hostilities  In  Europe  and  Japan,  the  hope 
and  expectation  wh'ch  the  American  people 
then  had  that  an  era  of  world  peace  wns  Im- 
pending has  dissipated.  Today  a  aenae  of 
overhanging  criala  pervade*  the  Uvea  of  all 
of  tu,  and  the  grim  procpect  of  Impending 
new  conllicta  loom*  darkly  on  the  horlaon. 
The  extenalon  of  the  Iron  curtain  over 
OMcboelovakta,  liberated  In  1945  only  to  be 
enslaved  again  In  1646,  and  the  toUUtarlan 
lust  for  Scandinavia  which  haa  ainoe  manl- 
feeted  Itself,  leave  lltUe  doubt  that  the  task 
of  the  American  people  In  the  next  4  years 
Is  grave  and  heavy.  At  an  election  held  at 
such  a  time  the  future  of  America  and  the 
world  la  In  the  balance,  and  the  American 
people  have  a  right  to  expect  that  the  parties 
and  candidates  wbo  seek  election  will  present 


an  honest  program  deelgned  to  safeguard  the 
national  Interest,    This  we  propose  to  do. 

For  almost  16  yeara  the  people  have  en« 
trusted  their  government  to  the  Democratio 
Party.  That  party  has  given  our  Nation  an 
administration  which  haa  served  the  people 
well.  When  It  was  brought  Into  office  the 
Nation  was  In  the  paralysis  of  despair,  dis- 
order, and  political  bankruptcy.  Under  the 
leadership  of  President  Roosevelt  and  a 
Democratic  Congress,  courageous  measures 
were  unhesitatingly  taken  which  brought 
order,  recovery,  and  a  measure  of  social 
progress  unknown  in  world  history.  The 
greatness  of  the  steps  that  were  taken  can 
best  be  measured  by  the  fact  that  those  who 
BO  bitterly  opposed  them  do  not  today  seek 
their  repeal,  but  say  only  that  they  can  ad- 
minister them  better. 

The  Democratic  administration,  sensitive 
to  the  evil  forces  looaed  abroad  which  were 
determined  to  make  a  second  bid  for  world 
domination  within  a  single  generation,  force- 
fully and  genuinely  sought  to  contain  those 
forces  and  avoid  a  world  conflict.  The 
enormous  SECriflces  of  the  American  people, 
mobilized  under  the  leadership  of  our  war- 
time President,  and  their  willingness  to  sub- 
ordinate private  interest  and  petty  factional- 
i£m  to  the  public  welfare  were  the  decisive 
factors  which  led  to  the  defeat  of  Germany 
and  Japan.  It  Is  such  a  spirit.  In  the  Govern- 
ment and  the  people,  which  alone  can  save 
the  world  from  lt£  present  difSculties. 

Since  the  conclusion  of  hostilities.  Presi- 
dent Harry  8.  Truman  and  the  Democratic 
administration  have  worked  hard  for  peace. 
Faced  with  a  hostile  Congress,  President  Tru- 
man has  called  in  the  leaders  of  both  parties 
in  the  Congress  to  formulate  a  national  bi- 
partisan policy  In  foreign  affairs  to  assure 
the  accomplishment  of  such  a  goal.  Despite 
the  shock  which  came  from  finding  one  of 
the  great  powers  which  Itself  had  been  the 
victim  of  aggression  turning  to  aggression 
and  Interference  in  the  domestic  aaalrs  of 
its  neighbors  as  a  matter  of  national  policy, 
our  leaders  have  made  strenuous  efforts  to 
bring  about  lasting  peace.  Because  suspicion 
and  self-interest  are  still  strong  in  the  world, 
they  have  not  succeeded  In  so  doing. 

At  such  a  time  and  luder  such  clrctun- 
stances  there  is  only  one  course  open  to  the 
American  people — a  course  which  requires 
definite  action  along  two  separate  lines. 

1.  The  European  recovery  plan:  It  is  our 
£rm  conviction  that  peace  Is  not  possible 
until  economic  and  political  stabUity  has 
again  been  restored  to  Europe  and  the  Far 
East.  We  believe  that  such  economic  and 
political  stabUity  cannot  be  attained  without 
the  full  cooperation  of  the  United  States  and 
of  the  European  and  oriental  countries  that 
were  overrun.  We  l)elieve  that  the  European 
recovery  plan  conceived  by  Secretary  Mar- 
shall, extended  to  China,  Indonesia,  and 
other  countries  in  the  Far  East  affords  the 
best  pattern  for  attaining  such  a  result.  We 
advocate  the  continuance  of  this  program  to 
an  extent  that  wUl  Insure  world  recovery. 
Such  a  program  should  continue  to  be  open 
to  all  countries  which  desire  to  participate 
in  it,  and  all  nations  which  desire  to  partici- 
pate In  It  should  be  welcomed.  It  Is  our 
strong  conviction  that  If  all  nations  will  Join 
this  great  cooperative  effort,  a  peaceful  and 
prosperous  world  for  all  peoples  will  result, 
a.  National  defense:  Literally,  a  danger  sig- 
nal has  flaabad  on  ih«  boriaon  and  our  na« 
tlonal  security  requires  that  we  not  be  In- 
different to  It.  If  the  war  which  we  all  dread 
should  DtatarlaliM,  it  will  be  a  total  war  in 
a  sens*  of  totality  hitherto  unknown,  Zf  an- 
other war  should  materlallM  In  this  atorolo 
ags.  It  will  be  a  terrible  thing  in  which  the 
home  front  wUl  be  In  the  first  line  of  attack, 
and  In  which  New  York  may  well  be  the  new 
Hiroshima.  In  such  a  war  there  Is  no  time  to 
prepare  on  Pearl  Harbor  Day. 

In  such  circumstances,  at  the  same  time 
that  we  work  for  peace,  we  must  make  sure 
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APPENDIX  TO  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 


tha  t  our  Nation  la  strong  and  ready  to  meet 
the!  event  that  we  devoutly  hope  will  never 
In  our  yearning  for  peace  we  thought 
It  cjuld  be  attained  by  demobilization. 
sent  our  armies  home,  placed  the  ships 
>ur  fleet  in  mothballs,  and  left  on  the 
heap  such  of  our  combat  aircraft  aa 
lid  not  sell  to  thoso  who  now  menace  us. 
public  safety  and  the  defense  of  the 
ubltc  require  that  we  rebuild  our  Navy. 
Army,  and  our  Air  Force  to  the  point 
re  they  are  able  and  ready  to  defend  the 
;n  against  any  and  all  aggressors. 
Selective  service:  We  endorse  the  recom- 
^dations  for  the  reenactment  by  Congress 
:.e  Selective  Service  Act,  and  the  passage 
universal  military  training.  These  are 
ons  which  the  country  needs  If  It  Is  to 
ve.  At  the  same  time  we  urge  that 
legislation  contain  safeguards  against 
Indiscriminate  deferment  of  able-bodied 
men  and  women.  The  abuses  which 
in  such  deferments  during  the  1  -" 
(and  the  subsequent  political  preferme:  : 
any  of  those  deferred)  must  be  prevented 
occurring  again.  Permitting  such  able- 
young  men  to  escape  their  obligations 
iheip  country  and.  under  the  guise  of 
tlal  civilian  employment,  to  en)oy  high 
and  special  privileges  not  afforded  to 
contemporaries  In  uniform  Is  in  Itself 
of  war  profiteering  abhorrent  to  aerv- 
and  to  the  public  at  targe. 
War-proflt  controls:  The  enlarged  na- 
defense  program  and  the  European 
i'ery  plan  require  enormous  sacrlflces 
the  American  people.  These  sacrifices 
be  evenly  spread,  and  there  must  be 
jrlvUeged  few  who  profit  from  the  aac- 
of  their  fellows.  To  this  end.  we  ad- 
te  the  Immediate  passage  by  Congress  <  f 
wartime-profits  law.  which  will  em- 
ail areas  of  war  procurement,  stock 
plllAg,  and  foreign  aid.  and  which  will  make 
cert  iin  that  no  profiteers  prey  on  our  Na- 
tion's war  needs.  All  must  serve  on  an  equ.tl 
I  even  under  the  proposed  peacetime  de- 
fence program. 

Strengthening  of  the  antitrust  laws: 
Str«^ngthening  and  modernization  of  the 
rust  laws  are  long  overdue,  and  we  urge 
immediate  enactment  of  such  legislation. 
Reciprocal  tariff  program:  We  urge  the 
Ion  of  the  reciprocal  tariff  and  trade- 
ments  program,  whose  development  by 
of  State  Cordell  Hull  was  a  maj.r 
plishment  of  the  Democratic  admlni.s- 
tratjon.  Such  extension  will  be  an  Impor- 
tant Sid  to  the  success  of  the  world  recovery 
intMiram. 

7.  Inflation:  As  a  result  of  the  enormous 
sum  I  of  money  let  loose  during  the  recent 
war.  and  of  the  premature  removal  of  price 
cont  rols.  our  people  today  are  suffering  a  se- 
vere inflation  which  Is  unduly  taxing  their 
tuco  nes  and  rtduclng  their  standard  o'  liv- 
ing. We  recommend  the  Immediate  enact- 
men :  of  price  controls  on  rent,  food,  cloth- 
ing, and  other  essential  commodities.  We 
advc  cate  the  continuance  of  such  controls, 
and  the  Imposition  of  ceilings  on  other  basic 
comyiodltles,  throughout  the  pre»en    cmer- 


Protectlon  against  communism  and  un- 
rlcaa  activities  at  home:  The  danger  to 
I  lemocratic  way  of  life  does  not  come  only 
abroad.  There  are  some  misguided  cltl- 
and  aliens  who  call  themselves  Amerl- 
who  have  lent  themselves  and  their 
jlea  to  the  foreign  doctrine  and  the  for- 
aggraaaors  who  seek  to  stamp  out  democ- 
In  this  countr>-.  We  cannot  afford  to 
an  American  Oottwald  or  an  American 
ling,  and  we  must  uke  all  steps  that 
Constitution  permits  to  see  that  we  do 
have  one.  At  the  same  time,  we  must 
traditional  American  methods  In  fer- 
out  and  removing  such  hostile  per- 
and  not  those  employed  by  the  House 
ilttee  on  Un-American  Activities.  It  Is 
to  us  that  the  members,  both  open  and 
of  the  American  Communist  Party 
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•re  In  fact  the  willing  agents  of  a  foreign 
government  committed  to  interference  In  our 
domestic  affairs.  We  must  deal  with  them 
as  such. 

9.  Civil  rights  and  antidiscrimination  leg- 
islation: A  shameful  blot  on  our  democratic 
record  has  been  the  continuance  of  racial 
discrimination  and  Inequalities  at  home  at 
the  same  time  that  we  have  been  fighting 
such  discrimination  and  Inequalities  abroad. 

It  Is  particularly  a  national  disgrace  that 
such  discrimination  and  Inequality  should 
persist  In  our  armed  forces.  While  we  recog- 
nize that  National  Guard  units  In  homoge- 
neous communities  present  an  exceptional 
problem,  we  otherwise  recommend  the  end 
of  segregation  and  all  other  forms  of  dis- 
crimination and  Inequality  In  our  armed 
forces,  both  active  and  Reserve,  and  In  the 
National  Guard. 

The  existence  of  such  discrimination  and 
lneqi:alltle!>  within  our  borders  Is  the  greatest 
weapon  which  our  enemies  abroad  have  to 
use  against  us.  We  advocate  the  enactment 
of  a  full  clvlI-llberties  program  by  the 
Congress. 

10  Territories  and  poeanalou:  We  advo- 
cate a  full  extension  of  the  democratic  way 
of  life  to  our  Territories  and  Insular  posses- 
sions. We  advocate  the  Immediate  admission 
of  Hawaii  and  Alaska  to  statehood.  We  une 
the  granting  by  Congress  of  American  citi- 
zenship, bills  of  economic  and  political  rights, 
and  organic  acts  to  the  peoples  of  Guam  and 
American  Samoa,  and  elimination  of  dis- 
crimination In  the  Canal  Zone,  which  recent- 
ly Jeopardized  our  national  safety.  We  urge 
the  prompt  enactment  of  measures  Insuring 
American  democracy  to  the  trust  territory 
of  the  Pacific,  and  the  extension  of  full  eco- 
nomic assistance  to  all  dependent  areas.  In- 
cluding Puerto  Rico  and  the  Vlrij;in  Islands, 
so  that  they  may  have  the  ability  and  the 
rlqht  to  enjoy  the  political  blessings  of  the 
American  Constitution. 

11.  Court-martial  reform:  The  court-mar- 
tial systems  of  the  Army  and  the  Navy  do  not 
provide  the  same  democratic  Justice  which 
our  people  have  come  to  accept  as  an  essen- 
tial part  of  their  lives.  At  a  time  when  we 
are  asking  our  young  men  and  women  to 
serve  their  country  a^aln  under  selective 
service  and  universal  military  training.  It  ts 
unfair  to  perpetuate  a  system  of  military  and 
naval  Justice  which  does  not  live  up  to  Its 
name.  We  advocate  the  Immediate  enact- 
ment by  Congress  of  legislation  establishing 
Independent  Judge  Advocate  Generals'  De- 
partments In  the  Army.  Navy,  and  Air  Force 
free  from  the  control  of  command  which  will 
assure  fair  trials  and  simple  Justice  to  all 
men  and  women  In  the  armed  forces. 

12.  The  United  Nations:  We  affirm  our  full 
support  of  the  United  Nations,  and  advocate 
a  policy  of  strengthening  It  so  that  It  may 
enforce  Its  Judgments,  and  exercise  Its  force 
for  world  peace.  We  are  convinced  that  It 
can  never  achieve  these  ends  so  long  as  a 
single  nation  can  exercise  a  veto  by  a  single 
vote  upon  Its  actions.  To  this  end  we  urge 
revision  of  the  United  Nations  Charter  so 
that  the  veto  will  be  eliminated.  We  also 
believe  that  the  United  Nations  cannot  be- 
come completely  effective  until  all  nations 
in  the  world  are  members  of  It  and  subject 
to  Its  control  In  matters  affecting  world  peace. 
We  advocate  further  revision  of  Its  Charter 
to  that  end. 

13.  Displaced  persons  We  deplore  the  fact 
that,  3  years  after  the  end  of  hostilities  In 
Europe,  hundreds  of  thousands  of  displaced 
persons  are  still  In  concentration  camps 
awaiting  the  determination  of  their  destiny. 
We  advocate  passage  of  the  Stratton  bill 
and  revision  of  our  Immigration  la«s  so 
as  to  permit  a  substantial  number  of  such 
persons  to  come  to  the  United  States. 

14.  Palestine  We  further  deplore  the 
broken  promises,  the  broken  hearts,  and  the 
tragedy  of  unnecessary  civil  war  which  have 
marked  the  history  of  Palestine  since  the 
making  of  the  Balfour  Declaration.  In  the 
whole  sordid  story   the   prompt  and  coura- 


geous recognition  of  the  new  State  of  Israel 
by  President  Truman  stands  out  like  a 
beacon  of  hcpe.  But  that  historic  act  can 
be  nothing  more  than  an  empty  hope  un- 
less It  Is  Implemented  by  decisive  action 
on  the  part  of  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  and  of  the  United  Nations.  We  urge 
that  the  Congress  speedily  lift  the  embargo 
on  the  shipment  of  arms  to  Palestine  so 
that  its  pioneering  settlers  may  defend 
themselves  against  cruel  raids  and  attacks 
on  the  part  of  the  Middle  Bast  aggressors. 
We  further  urge  that  the  Congress  with- 
hold assistance  from  other  countrle.<;,  in- 
cluding Great  Britain,  which  are  lending 
financial  and  military  support  to  the  In- 
vaders from  Iraq,  TransJordan,  Egypt, 
Syria.  Lebanon,  and  Saudi  Arabia. 

It  Is  cur  conviction  that  peace  and  sta- 
bility can  come  to  Palestine  only  with  a 
United  Nations  force  sent  there  for  such 
a  purpose  W^e  urge  that  such  a  lorce  be 
speedily  dl^patched  there  by  the  United  Na- 
tions to  enforce  the  partition  of  Palestine 
voted  by  the  United  Nations.  Only  In  such 
a  way  can  the  obligation  to  provide  a  home- 
land for  the  displaced  Jews  of  Europe,  and 
the  attainment  of  self-rule,  peace,  and  the 
four  freedoms  be  assured  to  the  peoples  of 
all  faiths  and  races  living  In  the  Holy  Land. 

We  further  support,  as  we  have  In  the 
past,  an  Immediate  opening  of  Immigration 
Into  Palestine  which  will  permit  the  settle- 
ment there  of  those  displaced  persons  of 
Eurcpe  who  live  only  to  go  there. 

15.  Extension  of  social  security:  We  con- 
tinue to  support  extension  of  the  social  secu- 
rity program  to  provide  full  protection 
against  old  age.  Illness,  and  economic  mis- 
fortune for  everyone  with  bcnefiu  adequate 
to  provide  a  minimum  of  health  and  de- 
cency, regardless  of  prior  earnings.  Also 
Boclal-securlty  benefiu  for  self-employed  In- 
dividuals. The  program  should  assure  com- 
plete medical  care  for  all  and  should  allow 
no  child  to  lack  good  food,  adequate  cloth- 
ing, a  decent  home,  and  the  opportunity  for 
education.  To  this  end  we  advocate  Imme- 
diate passage  of  the  Wagner-Murray-Dingell 
bUl.  and  extension  of  the  Sx-ial  Security  Act 
to  all  segments  of  the  population  not  now 
covered  by  it. 

18.  Minimum-wage  law:  We  advocate  the 
rauing  of  the  minimum  wage  so  as  to  make 
the  minimum  wage  a  living  wage. 

17.  Housing:  We  urge  the  Congress  to  en- 
act a  vigorous  and  adequate  Federal  hous- 
ing program  which  will  assure  adequate 
housing  at  reasonable  cosU  to  our  citizens, 
and  to  make  the  necessary  appropriations 
therefor.  We  also  urge  legislation  to  pro- 
tect the  veterans  against  any  evil  In  buying 
or  the  construction  of  homes. 

18.  Labor:  We  deplore  the  repressive  meas- 
ures which  a  reactionary  Republican  Con- 
gress has  taken  to  emasculate  the  progres- 
sive labor  legislation  of  the  last  16  years. 
We  urge  the  repeal  of  the  oppressive  provi- 
sions of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act.  and  we  recom- 
mend the  making  of  sufBclent  appropriations 
to  permit  the  Department  of  Labor  and  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Board  to  do  an 
effective  Job  In  protecting  the  rlghU  of  labor. 

19.  Veterans:  We  urge  the  Congress  to  ex- 
tend the  policy  of  protecting  the  InteresU 
of  veterans,  and  of  adequately  providing  for 
wounded,  paralyzed,  and  other  disabled  vet- 
erans. We  call  for  a  greater  recognition  of 
service  men  and  women  In  filling  the  Im- 
portant public  poeu  of  the  Nation. 

20.  Equal  rights  for  women:  We  urge  the 
adoption  of  the  equal-rights  amendment  to 
the  Constitution.  In  conformity  with  the 
spirit  of  that  amendment,  we  advocate  as 
we  have  for  many  years,  a  greater  recogni- 
tion of  American  women  In  public  office  and 
In  government.  We  consider  the  women  of 
our  community  a  constructive  force  for  good 
government,  and  we  urge  our  responsible 
leaders  to  afford  more  and  greater  oppor- 
tunities for  that  force  to  demonstrate  Its 
capacity. 
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WljO  Is  Vet'i  Friend?  Arthur  was  made  available  to  Russia  for  30  exemptions  to  such  coverage  In  section 

7?"h    "^^  ^*^»,'='^v,^r''   l^vf,  *^'^""  1401  (b)  and(c).    These  exempUons  list 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS  ?bC' to"sLTh2  oSfn  bL  wTth  RusTi"  ^,^^,!!P,    P?"'^^    P<^1"°^^-    ^^^^''-    ^"- 

or  The  Roosevelt-Truman  forfeit  of  a  World  ^'^"^^  laborers,  teachers,  and  school  em-- 

HON    CVnnrV  W    rillli:  ^"  "  victory  in  the  sense  of  building  a  P'oy^es  covered  by  the  Teachers  Salary 

nvn.  UCUAVjI:.   TT.  UILLIL  sound  peace  is  not  the  only  grievance  the  Act  of  1947,  and  the  policemen  and  fire- 

or  iNDUNA  veteran  has  with  the  present  regime.  men  of  the  District  covered  by  their  spe- 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES  ^*  returned   home  from   the   hell  of  war  Cial    civil-service    law.       Therefore,    as   I 

WpdnP^dnu  Jurtfi  1R   iQdti  *°  *  domestic  beu.    Housing  was  at  its  low-  will  demonstrate  in  my  next  point,  sec- 

Wednesday.  June  16.  1948  est  ebb  in  history:  taxes  were  sky  high  and  tion  1402  of  H.  R.  6227.  rather  than  bring- 

Mr.     GILLIE.     Mr.     Speaker,     under  *"«  reduced  only  by  determined  GOP  ac-  ^^g  "all  Incumbents  of  positions  in  the 

leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec  ^'^^  ^^'--  -^  ^^  ^^^^  °'  "-  dollar  by  ,overnmenro?th%i^ri^^f  Columbia" 

?r''om  ^thl"Fnr1' w«vni°il2w'''L  ^'^^^"."^J  Since  gaining  control  of  Congress,  Repub-  "^^'der  civil  service,  in   fact,  brings  ap- 
from  the  Fort  Wayne  News-Sentinel  of  ucan  leadership  has  proved  iteeif  a  better  Proximately  45  percent  of  such  employ- 
June  12.  1948.  friend  of  the  veteran  than  the  rival  party.  ees.  the  rest  being  either  exempt  or  al- 
WHo  IS  vrrs  raiEND?  Let's  chuck  generalities  for  the  moment  and  ready  having  such  status.     Mr.  Rees  in 

How  much  of  a  friend  u  the  Truman  ad-  ^^^^  ^^^  record.  the  statement  above  quoted  made  an- 

mlnlstratlon  to  the  veteran?  I*  ^a«  authorized  cash   payment  of  ter-  other  error  by  referring  to  the  effective 

The   question   can   be   answered,   without  minal -leave   bonds;    boosted  allowances   for  ^^^^   qj   ^^e   act      H    R    6227   Ynui   Avp 

guessing,   and    It    leaves   thoughtful    people  disabled  vets  on  vocational  training:  passed  effet-tive  dates    as  set  forth  in  titlp"', 

wondering  whether   the   New   Dealers   have  »  !«'  ^o  unify  the  armed  services  (now  the  !"f:L\^  ^ffi^r,,.  I  f    /      *  *,     ,V  ^  'i 

any  basis  at  all  for  claiming  veteran  support  Nation  needs  an  administration  that  knows  ?^°,  7^  ,^*;^^^*^^  ^^^^  ^°^  ^^"«  1*  ^0^1(1 

In  the  November  election.  ^°^  to  do  It);  enabled  amputees  to  buy  au-  De  July  1.  1949. 

Undoubtedly  some  veterans'  benefit  bills  tomoblles;   granted  benefits  to  vets  holding  Second.  Mr.  Rees  further  stated: 

ought  to  be  killed  but  Roosevelt,  with  30  Government  Insurance;  extended  vets'  pref-  xhere   wUl   be   approximately    10  000   Dte- 

vetoes.  and  Trunuin  with  3  up  to  1948,  have  erence   beneJts  In  civU  service  to  widowed  trlct   employees    plus    5  000   school    teachers 

obstructed  many  constructive  legislative  ef-  ™°^i^"f'  ^'"^f «    rion-interest-bearlng    loans  ^^o  will  be  given  clvU-'servlce  status  under 

forts  designed  for  the  ex-GI.  avaUable  to  disabled  vets  on  vocational  re-  t^ls  provision 

The  real  black  mark  against  the  Demo-  habilltatlon;    raised  ceilings  on   wages   and 

eratlc  administration  was  that  It  gave  away  allowances  payable  to  vets  undergoing  Job  The   fact   is.    as    I   stated    above,    the 

victory  as  fast  as  the  GI's  blood  sacrifice  won  training;  and  effected  a  host  of  other  benefits.  school  teachers  are  exempted  from  the 

'*•                                                                                        application  of  the  civil-service  law  of 

The  RusslanFrankeristeln  now  threatens  jgsa.  as  amended-section  1401  <b)    (1) 

all  human  freedom  but  who  nourished  It?  .     ,^,  ,.  .        ■^••'""  *■»«*  ^y>>    ^t-f. 

At  Tehran.  Yalta,  and  Potsdam  our  Gov-  Title  14  of  Diltrict  Home  Rale  Bill  ^if    tSf  "^^'"       T^    ff^  brought 

ernment  capitulated  to  Stalin.                                                               under  this  act  by  section   1402  and  its 

In  1943  the  Red  Army  and  Russian  oeople  reference  to  section  1401.  the  following 

were    fighting    for    their    lives.    Along    the  EXTENSION  OF  REMARXS  are  the  accurate  figures: 

Leningrad-Moscow-Stallngrad  line  they  were  of  Trvtai  <,„*v^^^^^  -„i«-i«-i  t%i  *_._. 

absorbing  the  impact  of  the  greatest  land  AIirHINri  OW  ^^^f^/^^-r-^-laried  District  em- 

army  ever  known.  HUN.  JAMLb  C.  AUCHlnCLUSS  Those  exempted  bv  section'iior^ar 

we  delivered  to  them  vast  stores  of  critical  ^^  „^  ^^,„  uTder  t^achfrs  L^J^act          ^^  "     3  603 

weapons.     Over   the   protests   of   Churchill,  Thnt*.   nr,v.>T^   u^   «   .V^.ll^ 2'     *' °"* 

Rooievelt  submitted  to  the  Stalin  plea  that  IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES  Xm  the^lvJi^servfcT^^ai  Lnnli^' 

the  Allies  invade  on  the  western  f^^^^  Wednesday.  June  16.  194S  at    present    In    a    modified    form; 

the   cost?     Twenty-five    hundred   American  Policemen  and  firemen  0  TOft 

boya  daily  from  D-day  to  Normandy.     But  Mr.  AUCHINCLOSS.     Mr.  Speaker.  I  Those  to  whom  t^  cT^-'se'r^i^'Yaw 

you  see  this  relieved  the  pressure  on  Stalin  a  jgad  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Congres-  of  1883   aa   amended   now   applies 

R«d  Army  In  the  east.  siONAL  RECORD,  on  ^ge  A3338.  a  criticism  with  full  force  and  effect: 

tn^Tnv   inVal    E^'r^i^^nd   move ^tJ  of  title  14  of  H.  R.  6227  made  by  the  gen-              Board  of  Pfibllc  Welfare 799 

to   occupy   central    Europe    and   move    Into  .,              ,           Kansas    Hon     Edward    H               Department  of  Corrections 637 

Berlin.      Roosevelt's      concessions       short-  iieman   irom   K.ansas.   Hon.   j^dward   a..  »~           TTnemninvmPnt  VnT^ 

changed    our   battle    veterans.    Our    Ninth  Rees.  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Post  ^asation                                          200 

Army  crossed  the  Elbe  in  the  spring  of  1945  OflBce  and  Civil  Service  of  this  Hou.se.    I             Juvenile  Court        to 

and  forward  patrols  even  entered  Potsdam  on  ^n  as  amazed  that  my  distinguished  col-                                                    

Berlin  s  outskiru.    But  the  forces  had  to  jeague.  who  is  usuaUy  so  expert  on  civil-  7  «« 

•retreat."  not  from  Nazi  Are  but  because  of  ^^^^^^  matters,  would  sponsor  a  State-  '      ■ 

dlplomaUc  pressure  from  MOSCOW^  ment  containing  so  many  errors  of  fact  Total    District    employees    brought 

agJleS  SrTj;r:!SeJrGe^:inIn^;'to'^  Russu  and  interpretation  of  law.    Had  Mr.  Rees  -^-^civ„  service  by  sections  l*oi 

and  keep  American  boys  out  of  Berlin  so  made  this  statement  on  the  floor  of  the          *^"  ^'"'' — »,  60S 

that  the  Red  Army  could  have  the  conquer-  House  during  debate  on  H.  R.  6227.  the  Third.  Mr.  Rees  also  stated: 

ing  heroa  honor.  inaccuracies    therein    would    have    been  Further,  the  result  wUl  be  that  an  addl- 

It  U  understandlngly  difficult  for  veterana  pointed   out   to   the  satisfacUon   of   the  tlonal  15.000  employees  will  be  added  to  the 

who  took  part  In  that  campaign  to  take  a  House.    Lacking  such  an  opportunity  to  Federal  pay  roll, 

charitable  view  of  the  double-cross.  ^^^  ^.^^  j,^^^^^  straight,  it  is  necessary  _,,  ,  „     ..         ,.       ,              ,      ^ 

HOW  much  '^^"'^^'\^'^'^J'lJ^^l^-  for  me  to  make  the  following  analysis  ^J  k^^x/  '^^    ^^    inaccurate    figure 

ISi"'**"nr„'^H  J^'^he  'feJerLe   iv^hi^h  of  Mr.  Rees'  Statement  so  that  there  wiU  "'^^,^y^'-  ^""'/'^T^f^'^  J°  ""^  '^°il* 

■lltence    provided    the    leverage    by    which  further  misrnderstandinir  nf  this  P°^"^  ^^^^'  ^^«  ^^^t  is  that  none  of  the 

Roosevelt,  during  the  war.  could  have  forced  DC  no  I urtner  misi Jiaerstanoing  01   tms  pTnr>lov*H>s  rnnrpmprt  in  H  R   fi997  nrnMiH 

Russia  to  a  lust  peace.    All  any  right-think-  part  of  the  District  home  rule  charter  empioy^concemed  m  "  r.  5227  would 

STve^rii^^STSas   that  \t    least    the  bill.  ^^  ^  L^^T^  ^^  ',f '  i^l^y  ,^^0^1^  ^e 

UiTlted  States  get  an  even  trade.  pirst.  Mr.  RlKSsUted:  °"   ^  District  pay  roU      The   fact   that 

Yet   Americans    who   then    Impugned    the  nrovldes  that  all  ^°^^\^^  appropriates  funds  for  the  Dis- 

motlve.   o.   the   Ruasiaas   were   branded   a.  J^^^^^.^  ^\';:n'l^'hrgove?nmeS  rict  does  not  mean  that  such  appropria- 

uaitors.                                               ^^  Of  the  District^  Columbia  shLi.  on  the  tions  are  made  out  of  Federal  funds.    On 

•Cooperation    with    our    noble    ally      was  effective  date  of  the  act.  be  given  civU-servlce  ^^^  contrary,  they  are  made  out  of  Dis- 

hemlspherlc  In  character.     The  Democratic  status  upon  passing  a  noncompetitive  examl-  trict  funds  and  the  employees  of  the  Dis- 

regime  sealed  the  fate  of  eastern  Germajiy  ^^^^^^^  ^^^  ^        ^^        certified  by  the  head  trict  are  District  employees;  not  Federal. 

r."?r.^rSL  LTaSlTniS  "  "S;  ■x  >"•  "'P-"""'-  Fourth.  Mr.  Rrrs  continued  to  state 

Adriatic,    Improved    her    poslUon    on    the  The  fact  is  that  section  1402  confers  ^  follows. 

Pacific,  and  talked  F.  D.  R.,  with  the  help  of  gm.^  status  upon  those  District  employees  While  this  provision  would  give  one  the 

Morgenthau,   Into  economic   destruction   of  ^j^^  (a)  do  not  have  that  statUS  already  Impression  that  the  employees  in  the  Dls- 

Gcrmany.     Cooperation  with  Russia  gave  it  ^,  ,i,v  „„„„  „,wv,i„  ♦»,„  „„^,h«,„  ^r  cz.«n«^  ^^ct  government  were  to  be  on  the  same 

lianchui^la  and  northern  Koreu  for  5  days'  or  (b)  come  within  the  purview  of  section  ,^^^1  L  civil-service  employees  in  the  Fed- 

help  In  the  war  against  Japan.     (Actually,  **01   **'•     oection  1401    (a)   determines  eral  Government,  you  will  observe  that  In 

Russia  entered  the  war  after  Japan  made  iU  the  positions  tO  be  covered  by  the  civil-  section    1403   persons   may   be   appointed   to 

first    peace    overture.)      In    addition.    Port  service  law  of  1883.  as  amended,  and  lists  positions  in  the  Dstrict  government  from 
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regl  iters  of  persons  who  have  by  virtue  ot 
•pecj  ftl  examinations  quaU&ed  for  positions 
In  tl  e  government  of  the  District." 

T  le  fact  is  that  section  1403  provides 
an  s  Iternative  method  of  certification  of 
ehgl  )les  from  civil-service  registers  for 
Dlsfict  positions.  They  may  be  certi- 
fied from  general  registers  or  from  regis- 
ters developed  from  special  examinations. 
Which  method  would  be  used  would  be 
disc  etionary  with  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
mit ion.  When  general  registers  are 
uset .  preference  would  be  givetf  in  the 
cert  flcation  to  residents  of  the  metro- 
poli  an  area.  Eligibility  to  compete  in 
spec  al  examinations  would  be  limited  to 
resiqents  of  the  metropolitan  area  of 
ngton.  The  first  method  does  not 
esidents  of  other  areas  of  the  coun- 
It  simply  gives  preference  to  local 
We  have  ample  precedent  for 
botH  of  -these  method.s.  The  following 
depi  rtments  of  District  government  now 
com ;  under  the  full  operation  of  the  civil 
serv  ce  law  of  1883.  as  amended;  Board 
of  'ublic  Welfare— Public  Law  363. 
Seventy-seventh  Congres.s;  Department 
of  Corrections — was  part  of  Board  of 
Public  Welfare  when  Public  Law  363  was 
:  Board  of  Unemployment  Com- 
c  Law  66.  Seventy- 
h  Congress;  Juvenile  Court — Public 
571,  Seventy-flfth  Congress.  In  ad- 
poUcemen  and  firemen  come  un- 
speclal  provision  of  the  civil-service 
ippUcable  only  to  the  District. 
Ei  iployees  of  the  Board  of  Public  Wel- 
fare are  certified  from  general  civll- 
serv  re  registers,  but  the  Commissioners 
In  a  >pointlng  such  employees  may  give 
pref  rence  to  residents  of  the  District  of 
Columbia— title  3.  section  105.  District 
of  Columbia  Code.  1940  edition.  Pur- 
therpiore.  employees  so  appointed  can 
have  been  transferred  to  posi- 
In  the  Federal  Civil  Service  and. 
Important.  Federal  employees 
been  transferred  to  such  District 
positions  without  loss  of  status.  Police- 
and  firemen  In  the  DLsrict  are  re- 
crultied  by  special  e.xaminations  given  by 
Civil  Service  Commission — title  4. 
secti  m  103,  District  of  Columbia  Code. 
edition.  Although  no  residence  re- 
quirfments  are  Imposed  for  these  exam- 
3ns.  appointments  are  not  subject 
apportionment  and.  following  ap- 
poln  ment.  employees  must  live  within 
the  I  letropolitan  area  of  Washington  in 
a  prescribed  radius. 

Fi:  th.  Mr.  Rees  Is  critical  of  the  sug- 
geste  i  role  of  the  joint  committee  In  sec- 
tion   404.     He  states: 

It  ]  rovldes  tliat  the  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion ihall  not  have  complete  authority  over 
the  p  -actlcea  of  the  District  government  with 
respe  :t  to  the  selection,  classification,  or  re- 
Ureir  ent  of  oScers  and  employees  of  such 
govei  ament. 


e  fact  is  that  section  1404  in  no 

detracts  from  the  authority  of  the 

Service  Commission  with  respect  to 

Dlstiict  employees.    The  normal  opera- 

of  the  Civil  Service  Commission  is 

c  mjunctlon  with  executive  depart- 

and  agencies  of  the  Federal  Gov- 

where  the  Pre^ident  Ls  the  su- 

executive   authority   to   enforce 

decisions  of  the  Commission.    Under 

6227  the  President  would  have  only 


such  authority  with  respect  to  the  Dis- 
trict as  existing  law  would  provide.  We 
believed  that  such  authority  over  Dis- 
trict personnel  administration  would  be 
limited  and  additional  safeguards  were 
necessary.  Therefore,  we  propose  that 
the  joint  committee  make  a  finding  of 
fact  only,  upon  notification  by  the  Civil 
Service  Commission,  as  to  whether  or  not 
the  District  is  complying  with  the  law 
or  the  rules  and  regulations.  Follow- 
Ine:  that,  certain  things  happen  and  the 
District  either  complies  or  is  denied  Fed- 
eral civil  service  privilege.  Thus,  the 
procedure  Is  to  enforce  the  authority  of 
the  Civil  Service  Commission. 
Sixth.  Mr.  Rees  concluded  with: 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  also  violates  the  pro- 
vision of  the  law  •  •  •  that  provides  for 
apportionment  of  employment  in  the  District 
of  Columbia  from  the  various  States  In  ac- 
cordance with  their  population. 

The  fact  Is  the  apportionment  law  ap- 
plies only  to  appointment  to  positions  in 
the  Federal  Government.  There  Is  no 
such  law  which  applies  to  positions  in 
District  government.  Since  H.  R.  6227 
does  not  amend  the  apportionment  law 
or  otherwise  refer  to  appointment  to  Fed- 
eral positions.  It  Is  not  a  violation  of  the 
apportionment  law.  What  Mr.  Rtcs  ob- 
viously questions  Is  the  provision  that 
District  employees  under  full  Federal 
civil  .service  could  transfer  to  Federal  po- 
sitions and  vice  ver.«a.  He  seems  to 
think  that  people  would  use  District  jobs 
as  an  entry  to  the  Federal  service  and 
thus  escape  apportionment.  That  does 
not  seem  to  be  the  experience  at  the  pres- 
ent time  in  those  departments  of  District 
government  where  such  transfers  are  now 
possible  for  two  substantial  reasons:  (D 
The  level  of  Federal  position  concerned  's 
asually  one  which  would  be  otherwise 
filled  by  promotion  and  apportionment 
does  not  apply  to  promotion  appoint- 
ments. (2)  The  transfer  of  persons  from 
Federal  to  District  positions  seems  to 
about  equal  the  reverse  transfer. 

Seventh.  As  a  final  wind  up.  Mr.  Rees 
made  a  statement  which  Is  so  preposter- 
ous that  I  doubt  If  it  was  meant  seriously: 

Unless  this  bill  Is  properly  amended,  cit- 
izens and  residents  of  States  outside  the  Dis- 
trict cf  Columbia  will  have  little  chance  at 
the  jobs  In  the  departments  In  the  Nation's 
capital. 

The  fact  is  that  there  are  about  200.000 
Federal  jobs  in  Washington.  Mr.  Rees 
Is  suggesting  that  the  15.000  District  posi- 
tions will  be  used  as  the  sole  source  of 
recruitment  for  the  200.000  positions,  be- 
cause people  will  first  get  District  jobs 
then  transfer  to  the  Federal  level.  May-  » 
be  he  uses  a  different  kind  of  arithmetic, 
but  mine  does  not  work  out  that  way. 
The  suggestion  Is  too  ridiculous  for  fur- 
ther comment. 

The  rest  of  Mr.  Rees'  article  Is  com- 
posed of  conclusions  reached  upon  con- 
sideration of  the  points  I  have  demon- 
strated to  be  In  error.  I  can  only  assume 
that  these  conclusions  are  equally  faulty 
and.  possessed  with  the  facts,  Mr.  Rees 
will  reach  different  conclusions. 

The  proposed  legislation  contained  In 
title  14  of  H.  R.  6227  was  carefully 
considered.  It  Is  an  attempt  to  extend 
to  those  District  employees  not  covered 
by  a  merit  system  the  Federal  civll-serv- 


Ice  system  In  the  same  manner  and  on 
the  same  basis  as  Congress  has  done 
in  the  past  for  certain  District  agenc.es. 
What  was  good  enough  for  these  agen- 
cies should  be  good  enough  for  the  re- 
maining agencies  under  no  merit  syste.M. 
That  was  the  opinion  of  both  the  District 
budget  ofiBcer  and  a  representative  of  .he 
Civil  Service  Commission  who  testiflec  at 
our  hearings.  Therefore,  these  propoials 
merit  the  consideration  of  and  the  ap- 
proval by  the  Congress. 


A  Paternalistic  £CA 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  W.  GILLIE 

or   INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVia 

Wednesday.  June  16,  1948 

Mr.  GILLIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the 
Rbcoid,  I  Include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  Fort  Wayne  News-Sentinel  of 
June  12.  1948: 

A   PATCBMALirnC    CCA 

An  attempt  to  reward  with  lush  lubadles 
newspapers  and  magazlnea  which  favored 
the  Uamhall  plan  bu  been  charged  to  the 
State  Department.  According  to  re<om- 
mendatlona  revealed  on  the  House  iloor, 
•  13000.000  will  be  funneled  to  the  press  and 
motion-picture  producers  who  followed  the 
"correct  line"  while  the  European  recovery 
plan  was  being  whipped  Into  law. 

One  of  the  newspapers  high  on  the  favored 
list  is  the  Washington  Post.  Its  ovrner, 
Eugene  Meyer,  and  four  top  officials  are 
recommended  for  top-drawer  positions  in 
determining  policies  that  will  govern  the 
spending  of  »6,000.000,000  of  American  tax- 
payers' money. 

As  leaders  may  have  guessed,  the  News- 
Sentinel  Is  not  on  the  list  to  be  rewarded. 
We  did  not  oppose  the  principle  of  the  Mar- 
shall plan  In  tcto.  but  we  questioned  whi  ther 
It  would  do  what  was  advertised  for  it.  We 
said  that  the  doubtful  effort  to  stem  the 
tide  of  communism  might  so  weaken  our  own 
economy  and  potential  defense  in  Am»rica 
as  to  make  this  country  prey  to  the  lame 
danger  threatening  Europe.  If  the  prlnrlple 
of  the  Marshall  plan  Is  sound,  we  suggested. 
It  could  be  tried  on  a  lesser  scale  and  In- 
creased or  curtailed  as  results  might  dictate. 

One's  faith  In  a  free  government  Is  sh(  ken, 
however,  when  it  imdertakes  to  reward  the 
faithful.  It  is  the  most  despicable  klrd  of 
paternalism  and  a  gross  insult  to  Ameilcan 
principles. 

In  addition  to  the  Washington  Post,  which 
had  many  good  things  to  say  about  the  Mar- 
shall plan  (and  that  Is  a  right  wed  defend 
with  all  our  vigor),  other  newspapers  may 
get  subsidies  totaling  about  •e.OOO.OCO.  ;iome 
of  them  for  circulating  their  editions  In 
Europe. 

A  clause  in  ERP  legislation  makes  th;  ar- 
rangement sound  harmless  enough.  It  pro- 
vides that  appropriations  to  "enable  news- 
papers, magazines,  motion  pictures,  etc., 
which  sell  products  abroad  to  convert  for- 
eign exchange  into  dollars  up  to  the  dollar 
cost  of  production  of  that  particular  p  rod- 
uct."  Some  of  the  publications  llstec  for 
subsidies  say  they  wouldn't  accept  a  sub- 
sidy and  that  it  Isn't  a  subsidy  anyhow.  "It 
la  merely  a  way  to  convert  foreign  currency 
into  dollars."  Nevertheless,  a  numb<r  of 
publishers  approached  the  Department  on 
the  mstter.  They  must  have  had  an  Int  >rest 
of  some  kind. 
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Subsidy  may  not  be  the  polite  name  for 
It,  but  it  has  the  earmarks.  And  the  House 
committee  which  pared  the  fifteen  million  to 
ten  million  must  have  challenged  its  wisdom. 

ECA  Administrator  Paul  G.  Hoffman  would 
be  wise  to  reject  recommendations  of  this 
character.  But  If  be  doesn't.  Congress 
would  do  well  to  Investigate  such  expendi- 
tures and  disclose  its  findings  to  the  public. 


Pay  Increase  for  Federal  Employees 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  DEVITT 

or  MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  16,  1948 

Mr.  DEVITT.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  Include 
an  article  from  the  St.  Paul  Pioneer 
Pre5.5  for  Saturday.  June  12.  written  by 
Oustaf  A.  Nordln.  Mr.  Nordin  points 
up  the  case  of  the  Federal  employee 
having  to  ask  his  employer,  the  Con- 
ireu.  for  an  Increase  In  pay  which  Is 
lonK  overdue.  Now  that  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee has  granted  a  rule  so  that  thii 
^UMtlon  of  pay  Increaae  legislation  may 
be  discussed  on  the  floor  of  the  House. 
I  urge  you.  Mr.  Speaker,  and  the  leaden 
of  the  House  to  tee  that  this  legisla- 
tion Is  scheduled  for  the  earliest  possible 
moment  so  that  the  Members  may  ex- 
press to  these  conscientious  civil  ser- 
vants their  appreciation  of  a  Job  ■well 
done. 

VAT  SOOST  MXariTO 

(By  Oustaf  A.  Ifordin) 

Washingtoh.— The  Republican  leadership 
cannot  avoid  a  positive  decision  on  a  pay 
Increase  for  Federal  employees — all  of  them — 
before  the  cloae  of  this  session  of  Congress. 

It  Is  easy  to  sit  back  and  claim  that  Federal 
workers  have  an  easy  Job.  Their  hours  ar« 
usually  loetter  than  for  moat.  They  have 
certain  retirement  beneflta  which  are  seldom 
matched  by  private  Industry.  They  havs 
sick   leave  and   regular  vacations  with   pay. 

There  are  sh  rkers.  Jxist  as  such  employee* 
exist  In  private  Industry.  But  the  vast  ma- 
jority are  conscientious,  hard-working  men 
and  women  who  have  to  take  a  lot  from  an 
exacting  public. 

Public  service  Is  not  the  easiest  Job  In  the 
world.  A  few  who  neglect  their  wok  or  give 
the  tax-paying  public  p>oor  service,  are  to 
blame  for  the  uncomplimentary  talk  cir- 
culated about  public  employees. 

By  and  large,  the  Federal  employee  is 
ready,  wUllng,  and  able  to  serve.  He  should 
he  considered  only  upon  that  basis.  The 
tax-paying  cltteen,  whetber  an  ultraconserv- 
atlve  or  a  labor-union  member  who  strikes 
for  higher  wages,  is  Inclined  to  hold  down 
the  pay  check  for  a  public  servant. 

Politically  the  Republican-controlled  Con- 
gress has  to  decide  whether  it  Is  going  to 
worry  about  the  reaction  of  taxpayers,  most 
of  whom  vote,  or  be  concerned  about  fair 
treatment  for  Federal  employee*,  who  also 
vote. 

The  Federal  employee  has  not  had  an  In- 
ercMe  in  pay  in  more  than  2  years.  The 
consumer's  cost  of  living  has  gone  up  more 
than  23  percent  since  the  last  Federal  pay 
Increase.  Organized  labor  has  been  granted 
several  pay  boosts  during  that  same  period. 
White-collar,  middle-class  employees  are  per- 
haps caught  somewhat  In  the  same  vice  that 
now  Xaoca  tht  Federal  worlter. 


If  Congress  falls  to  grant  the  pay  raise  now, 
the  Federal  employee  will  be  unable  to  look 
forward  to  an  increase  for  at  least  another 
year.  The  compromise  pay  bills  before  Con- 
gress would  make  up  only  half  the  loss  In 
dollar  values  since  1946.  It  should  be 
allowed. 

Representative  Edward  J.  DtvnT,  St.  Patil, 
a  Republican,  voiced  it  quite  well  In  the 
House  this  week  when  he  warned  his  GOP 
leadership  that  something  bad  to  be  done. 

"Here  we  are  In  the  role  of  representing 
the  employers  and  we  sit  by  without  giving 
careful  and  proper  consideration  to  the  most 
vital  problem  affecting  the  men  and  women 
who  work  for  the  American  people,"  DrviTt 
declared.  "Private  business  has  made  an  ad- 
justment to  offset  the  rising  cos*  of  living. 
The  Federal  Government  has  not. 

"We  who  condemn  representatives  of  pri- 
vate employers  for  inaction  had  better  re- 
member that  we  are  representing  the  em- 
ployers In  this  Instance.  We  who  condemn 
labor  unions  for  demanding  too  much  and 
using  ruthless  methods  had  better  remem- 
ber that  we  forbid  the  Federal  employees  to 
even  consider  such  tactics  or  pressure  In 
order  to  bring  about  fair  consideration  of 
their 


Commanist  Propaganda 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  McDowell 

or  pknnstlvania 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  16,  1948 

Mr.  McEKDWELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  some 
months  back  the  Congress  of  Industrial 
Organizations  announced  its  determina- 
tion to  clean  its  official  ranks  of  Com- 
munists and  fellow-travelers  of  com- 
munism, and  the  announcement  was 
made  by  Phillip  Murray,  president  of  the 
CIO  and  a  prominent  resident  of  the 
city  which  I  represent,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Although  I  was  one  who  urged  Mr. 
Murray  to  become  a  candidate  for  the 
preldency  of  the  CIO  years  ago  when 
John  L.  Lewis,  Its  creator,  to  keep  his 
publicized  bargain,  was  not  a  candidate, 
there  have  been  few  occasions  since  then 
when  I  agreed  with  his  idea  of  how  we 
ought  to  run  the  United  States  of 
America. 

Nevertheless.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  must  pay 
tribute  to  Mr.  Murray  for  keeping  his 
word,  as  most  Scots  and  those  of  that 
blood  do. 

One  of  the  foulest  messes  of  Com- 
munist propaganda  for  many  years  here 
has  been  the  CIO  News. 

Its  stories,  which  were  largely  un- 
truths; its  cartoons;  It:,  editorials  were 
merely  a  reprint  of  the  things  that  ap- 
pear dally  in  the  Communist  Daily 
Worker. 

Mr.  Murray  broke  with  the  Com- 
munists and  for  that  patriotic  action  he 
deserves  the  accolade  of  our  Nation. 

He  ripped  out  of  power  the  Red-domi- 
nated writers  of  the  CIO  News  and 
named  Allan  L.  Swim  to  edit  the  weekly 
newspaper.  I  do  not  know  Mr.  Swim,  but 
he  is  not  disloyal  and  he  does  want  a  bet- 
ter break  for  the  millions  of  Americans 
who  work  for  a  living— and  that  includes 
me  and  my  kind. 


The  certain  proof  that  the  Communists 
hate  him  and  his  editing  is  their  vicious 
attacks  on  Mr.  Murray  and  Mr.  Swim. 

I  am  not  a  demagog  and  am  not 
trying  to  make  either  of  these  men  be- 
lieve I  think  their  tactics  or  thoughts 
are  wise  or  the  best  for  American  workers, 
but  I  want  to  Illustrate  how  communism 
w-orks  by  placing  here  an  article  in  the 
CIO  News  of  this  week,  written  by  Allan 
L.  Swim,  new  and  more  wholesome  editor 
of  the  CIO  News : 

cektainlt.  this  is  kcd-baiting  ! — dailt  work- 
er's ncnoN  ABOtrr  p.  mxtrbat  tt  co.  prompts 

our  CRTnCISM 

(By  Allan  L.  Swim) 

George  Morris,  Dally  Worker  columnist,  is 
becoming  one  of  the  Nation's  most  prolific 
fiction  writers. 

And  the  word  "fiction."  according  to  Funk 
&  Wagnalls  dictionary,  la  "that  which  is 
feigned  or  imagined,  as  opposed  to  that  which 
Is  true." 

Morris,  unlike  most  flctioneers,  follows  ths 
same  plot  week  alter  week  and  writes  about 
the  same  characters. 

Hero  No.  1  of  this  stories,  of  course,  is  the 
current  party-line  policy. 

The  vUlalns  are  Phil  Murray,  Jim  Carey, 
a  guy  named  Swim  who  ediu  the  CIO  News, 
and  other  rlght-wingera  In  the  CIO. 

Right  DOW  Murray  U  villain  No.  1.  Tb« 
rsat  of  us  are  merely  minor  vUlalos— small 
fry.  that  la. 

The  MorrU  plot,  ss  fantastic  as  a  8as 
Rohxner  mystery  yam,  Is  designed  to  make 
the  gullible  reader  believe  that  there's  a 
Wall  Street  firm  named  P.  Murray  k  Co..  Inc. 

Philip  Murray,  of  course.  Is  president  and 
Jim  Carey  Is  secretary-treasurer.  A  feUow 
named  Bwlm  edlta  the  "house  organ"  of  the 
firm  and  write*  about  the  "dirty  capitalistic 
lies  "  which  the  officers  peddle  here  and  there. 

This  "firm,"  Morris  would  have  you  believe. 
is  engaged  almost  exclvwlvely  In  the  business 
of  selling  the  workingman  down  the  river. 

What  other  business  could  it  be  In,  Morris 
reasons.  If  it  opposes  Henry  Wallace  and  in- 
dorses the  European  reoovw-y  program? 

Morris,  although  he  frequently  writes 
l>eautlful  fiction,  doesn't  dream  up  his  own 
plots.  They're  hatched  by  top  CPers  and 
they're  an  Important  part  of  the  party  line. 

The  current  plot  Is  the  most  Interesting 
one  the  Commies  have  designed  since  that 
campaign  entitled  "The  Yanks  Aren't  Com- 
ing." You  remember — that's  the  campaign  , 
which  was  dropped  like  a  hot  potato  when 
Uncle  Joe  Stalin  and  Adolph  quit  playing 
military  footsie. 

Purpose  of  the  ctirrent  drive  is  to  discredit 
the  leadership  of  the  CIO,  sow  dissension  in 
the  ranks  of  labor,  and  elect  H.  Agard  Wallace 
to  the  Presidency. 

In  such  a  campaign  the  lefties — like  other 
groups — turn  their  biggest  pop  guns  loose 
on  their  most  powerful  opponent.  In  this 
case  the  guy  they're  trying  to  scalp  Is  PhU 
Murray. 

Any  resemblance  between  Red  baiting  and 
what  la  written  here  Is  purely  Intentional — 
and  make  no  mistake  about  it.  , 

We're  not  talking  about  that  despicable 
type  of  Red  baiting  which  consists  almost 
entirely  of  branding  as  a  Communist  any- 
body who  advocates  a  liberal  or  progressive 
Idea.     There's  been  too  much  of  that. 

We're  merely  using  the  Commies  pet 
phrase  for  those  of  us  who  feel  compelled  to 
criticize  them — and  If  giving  a  Red  hell  for 
doing  something  you  don't  like  is  Red  bait- 
ing, then  we're  proudly  guilty. 

We're  guilty  of  a  lot  of  NAM  baiting,  too. 

And,  furthermore,  we  Intend  to  "bait"  any 
group  which  engages  in  activities  we  con- 
sider harmful  to  a  majority  of  the  CIO 
membership. 
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It  he's  as  human  as  the  boys  around 

table  say  he  Is,  will  denounce  me 

riting    thU— and    heU    probably    amy 

somelhlng    about    my    being    a    "dirty    so- 

and-ap 

He 

Th< 


:ouldn"t  be  blamed  for  that, 
term  "nction  writer"  as  used  here  Isnt 
a  comphment,  you  know, 
ho-hum. 
Wijy  go  on? 


General  Property  Office 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

Ht)N.  R.  WALTER  RIEHLMAN 

or  Nrw  Toix 
IN  fTHE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  16.  1948 

RIEHLMAN.     Mr.    Speaker   and 

Men^bers  of  the  Congress,  today  I  am  in- 

icing  a  bill  which  will  go  far  in  solv- 

many    of    the    recurring    problems 

whlcp  plague  Congress  from  year  to  year. 

which  will   beyond  a  doubt  effect 

economies  in  the  operation  of  Govern- 

amounting  to  millions  eacli  year. 

blil  will  establish  the  framework 

new  and  Independent  agency  of  the 

Qovdrnment  which  will  eventually  place 

procurement,     planning,     building. 

managing,  and  disposal  of  property,  both 

nd  personal,  under  unified  control. 

standardized  accounting  and  com- 

inventory  control. 

bill  creates  a  General  Property 

OfBct  which  will  be  the  buying,  selling, 

planning,  and  building  agency 

Government,  servicing  the  execu- 

iepartments.  the  independent  offices. 

ill  agencies  and  corporations  of  the 

United  States. 

this  time,  as  a  matter  of  policy,  the 

services  have  been  excluded  from 

)rogram.    However,  since  procure- 

for  the  armed  services  in  the  past 

n  part  been  accomplished  through 

Jureau  of  Federal  Supply  and  other 

nes  of  the  Government,  there  will 

bar  to  such  continued  procurement 

armed  services. 

new  General  Property  OfBce.  as 
Initially   will   consist   of.  and 
perfdrm  the  functions  of: 

[The    Bureau    of    Federal    Supply, 
will   be   transferred   out   oX   the 
Treasury  Department: 

The  General  Land  Office,  which  will 
nsf erred  from  Interior; 
The   Public   Buildings   Administra- 
from  the  Federal  Works  Agency: 
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The  War  Assets  Administration, 
or  its  components  from  the  Execu- 
Office  of  the  President,  or  wherever 
y  then  be  located. 

this  Office  is  established  as  proposed 
le  bill  introduced  today,  all  buying, 
distributing,  and  disposal 
of  (government  property  would  come 
und^r  standardized  procedures  with  com- 
inventory  and  accounting  control, 
whidh  today  appears  to  be  sadly  lacking 
in  tpe  War  Assets  Administration  and 
re  in  Government. 
Edonomies  effected  by  the  creation  of 
this  new  agency  of  Government  should 


war«  housing. 


elseuhe 


run  in  many  millions  each  year.  Stand- 
ardization alone  will  effect  economies  in 
manpower  and  in  paper  work  that  should 
not  be  overlooked. 

All  transactions  of  the  proposed  new 
agency  will  be  subject  to  continuous 
surveillance  by  the  General  Accounting 
Office,  and  the  Comptroller  General  is 
directed  by  the  bill  to  make  expenditure 
analyses  and  report  the  findings  to  Con- 
gress. The  Comptroller  General  also  will 
provide  the  General  Property  Office  with 
standardized  procedures  for  property 
accounting,  inventory  control,  and  fund 
and  fiscal  accounting. 

It  is  my  hope  that  the  Members  of  this 
body  will  give  the  bill  their  careful  study 
and  consideration. 


Forgotten  Vetera  ns 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  B.  W.  (PAT)  KEARNEY 

OF   MtW  TO«K 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATTVIS 

Wednesday,  June  16.  1948 

Mr  KEARNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  wish  to  include  the  following  edi- 
torial entitled  "Forgotten  Veterans." 
which  appeared  in  the  Washington  Post 
for  June  16: 

roacoTTiN  vrrauHS 

Tardy  and  Inadequate  recognition  of  the 
claims  upon  the  United  States  of  PlUplno 
veterans  who  served  under  the  American  flag 
In  the  war  has  at  last  come  out  of  the  House 
Veterans"  Affairs  Committee.  The  veterans 
in  question,  some  338.000  of  them,  were  made 
a  part  of  the  American  Army  by  Executive 
order  in  1941.  when  the  PhUlpplnes  still  owed 
allegiance  to  this  country.  They  served 
faithfully  and  are  entitled  to  benefits  similar 
to  those  accorded  our  own  veterans.  Nearly 
a  year  ago  President  Truman  sent  to  Con- 
gnm  a  bUl  that  would  have  restored.  In  mod- 
ified form,  the  educational,  hospitalization, 
and  burial  and  luneral  benefits  taken  away 
from  Filipino  veterans  by  the  Rescission  Act 
of  1946.  The  House  Committee  has  new 
trimmed  this  down  to  a  simple  hospitaliza- 
tion bill  for  Filipino  veterans  with  service- 
connected  dlsablU  lea  and  dropped  the  bill 
ln*^o  the  preadjournment  log  Jam. 

Certainly  this  Is  shabby  treatment  of  the 
men  of  Bataan  and  the  gnnrUlas  who 
through  the  dark  years  of  Japanese  occupa- 
tion continued  fighting  for  the  common 
American-Philippine  cause.  It  may  account 
In  part  for  the  reported  popularity  of  collabo- 
rationists In  Manila  today.  Of  course,  hope 
of  making  complete  amends  at  the  present 
session  of  Congress  Is  nil.  But  Congress  can 
enact  the  noncontroverslal  and  apparently 
unppposed  bill  to  grant  to  the  Philippine  Re- 
public $22,500,000  for  construction  and  equip- 
ment of  veterans'  hospitals  and  $3,285,000  a 
year  for  expenses  incident  to  the  hospitali- 
zation of  Filipino  veterans  with  service-con- 
nected dlsabUltles. 

The  condition  of  many  Filipinos  wounded 
In  action  Is  said  to  be  deplorable  3  years  after 
the  end  of  the  war.  The  House  committee 
found  that  "adequate  hoepltallaatton  Is  so 
necessary  and  pressing  that  u  should  receive 
Immediate  attention."  In  the  face  of  such 
need  the  committee's  stalling  has  been  truly 
shocking.  The  least  thst  Congress  can  now 
do  Is  to  put  H.  R.  4073  on  Its  "must"  list  as  • 
token  of  gcod  faith. 


Flag  Day  Address  of  Brig.  Gen.  John  K. 
Rice 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON  CHARLES  R.  CUSON 

or  MASSACHUsrrrs 
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Mr.  CLASON.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  Flair  Day 
speech  which  was  publicized  widely  in  the 
newspapers  of  the  United  States  last 
Monday  was  delivered  in  Springfield. 
Mass.,  on  Sunday.  June  13.  1948.  by  Brig. 
Gen.  John  K.  Rice,  chief  of  the  Troop 
Information  and  Education  Division  of 
the  Department  of  the  Army.  The  ex- 
ercises were  held  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Benevolent  and  Protective  Order  of 
Elks  in  the  Municipal  Auditorium. 

As  I  believe  that  this  address  contains 
Information  concerning  our  armed  i  orces 
which  win  be  of  particular  interest  ,o  the 
Members  of  Congress  at  this  time.  I  am 
glad  to  have  the  opportunity  to  bring  the 
entire  address  to  their  attention. 

AOOKESS  BT  B«IO.  OXN.  JOHN  K.  BICZ.  CHIZT, 
TSOOP  INroaSCATION  AND  EDUCATION  OriSION, 
DZPAKTMZNT  OF  THZ   ABMT 

Our  flag:  what  It  means  to  me:  wha~  I  am 
s\ire  It  means  to  you:  what  It  means  and 
what  we  Intend  that  It  shall  mean  .o  the 
world. 

liay  I  quote  from  General  Bradley.  Cilef  of 
Staff  of  the  Army,  who  was  present  wi  h  you 
a  few  weeks  ago.  Re  said  In  his  remarks  to 
the  National  Association  of  Magazine  Pub- 
llahers  In  New  York  on  April  37: 

"It  Is  to  the  United  otates  that  all  freemen 
look  for  the  light  and  the  hope  of  the  world. 
Unleaa  we  dedicate  ourselves  completely  to 
this  struggle,  unless  we  combat  hunger  with 
food,  fear  with  trust,  suspicion  with  faith, 
fraud  with  Justice — and  threats  with  power — 
nations  will  surrender  to  the  futility,  the 
hopelessness,  the  panic  on  which  wars  feed." 

And  quoting  again:  "If  we  are  to  avert  an- 
other conflict,  what  we  must  do  is  first  clothe 
ourselvea  against  the  danger  with  a  cl  )ak  of 
power  that  would  smother  all  threiits  of 
aggression.  And  then.  In  unity  with  all  free 
peoples,  put  our  Intellect,  power,  wealth,  re- 
sources— yes,  and  our  freedoms — to  work  In 
rebuilding  the  world.  To  make  It  a  fit 
place — not  only  for  heroes — but  a  fit  place  for 
peace." 

Recently  the  editors  of  the  Associated  Press 
listed  what  they  considered  to  be  tse  10 
greatest  news  stories  of  the  past  100  yearft. 
Among  these  were  such  events  as  Ami-rlca's 
expansion  westward— the  War  Between  the 
States — the  Franco-Prussian  War  anl  the 
establishment  of  the  Oerman  Empire- -Mar- 
coni and  opening  of  a  century  of  scUnce^ 
World  War  I— World  War  II— atomic  energy, 
etc. 

The  executive  editor  then  cited  our  prnent- 
day  events  as  "perhaps  the  greatest  st^ry  of 
them  all." 

How  much  do  we  realize  our  actual  Indi- 
vidual participation  In  this  event  and  our 
personal  infiuence  as  freemen  In  moldl  ig  the 
character  of  our  destinies.  To  what  legree 
do  we  feel  the  responsibilities  Incumbent 
upon  us  as  citizens  to  serve  our  flag  t  nd  to 
define  its  character — that  composite  char- 
acter of  us  all— with  all  of  the  sha-les  of 
ingenuity.  Intelligence,  and  Judgment  based 
upon  freedom  of  thought  and  expresslcn  and 
love  uf  living  that  exist  within  iU  folds. 
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Bpsed  of  flight  and  ccmmunlcations  have 
not  only  shrunk  the  world  but  have  expanded 
our  Individual  as  well  as  our  collective  hori- 
sons.  I  personally,  since  VE-day  in  1945,  have 
served  In  Gernaany.  the  United  States,  the 
PhUlpptne  Islands,  end  Korea  (with  official 
visits  also  to  Japan ) .  I  have  flown  the  full 
fpan  of  both  the  Atlantic  and  Faclflc  and 
have  dealt  with  thousands  among  these  na- 
tionalities. I  have  sensed  their  personal 
charnctertstics.  good  and  bad.  from  the  primi- 
tive to  the  highly  Intellectual.  I  have  seen 
the  expression  of  their  faltn  In  us  and  tlie 
hope  that  we  are  right  —people  who  have 
been  liberated  from  downtrodding  tyranny 
and  who  are  avidly  looking  for  guidance. 
When  that  guidance  is  strong  our  character 
is  contaRious.  When  we  give  evidence  of  be- 
ing a  hollow  shell  to  the  extent  that  their 
own  avaricious  people  can  take  advantage  of 
us — and  we  have  such  Individuals  of  otir  own 
watching  for  that  oppurtuuliy  within  our 
own  doors — thjn  they  lose  faith  and  respect 
for  our  ability,  no  matter  how  genuine  we 
may  try  to  be  in  our  presentations. 

I  mention  my  personal  travels  only  becaufce 
these  are  common  experiences  by  your  repre- 
sentatives of  every  catecory  over  the  well- 
traveled  world  routes  uf  today.  We  are  in 
direct  and  rapid  contact  with  the  world  and 
Its  problems.  This  would  seem  silly  td  ex- 
PTMi  If  It  were  not  for  emphasis  upon  the 
widespread  roles  that  we  as  Individuals,  who- 
ever we  may  be.  find  ourselves  playing.  Roles 
never  contemplated  In  our  youth.  Certainly. 
"All  the  world's  a  stage,  and  each  man  In  his 
turn  plajs  many  parts" — a  Inrre  share  of 
them  in  the  service  of  what  we  believe  to  bo 
the  common  good.  This  for  us  should  be  an 
Inspired  service  based  upon  Individual 
knowledge  and  firm  belief  In  our  American 
heritage,  a  comprehension  as  best  we  can  of 
the  problems  of  our  generation,  and  a  progres- 
sive willingness  to  cooperate  mentally  and 
physically  as  our  elected  and  appointed  offi- 
cials may  delineate  the  path  In  execution  of 
their  offices. 

May  I  submit  by  paraphrase  that  "All  war 
Is  divided  into  three  parts."  First,  the  de- 
structive staee.  In  which  we  break  down  the 
barriers  to  that  which  we  are  determined  to 
correct.  Second,  the  clearing  away  of  the 
rubble  which  we  have  created  In  our  destruc- 
tion and  putting  out  the  smoking  embers 
which  might  cause  unintended  destructive 
conflagration;  and.  third,  we  build  the  struc- 
ture for  which  we  have  fought  and  cleared 
the  ground. 

Yes.  the  emergency  may  be  declared  over 
after  the  destructive  phase,  but  the  war  la 
not  then  terminated  because  we  have  not  yet 
•ocompUshed  our  purpose  and  we  have  by  no 
means  Justified  the  faith  of  those  who  fought. 
I  believe  that  we  never  finished  World  War 
I — we  permitted  a  mass  of  weeds  to  grow  In 
the  rubble.  These,  matured  and  dried, 
caught  fire  and  In  World  War  n  consumed 
much  of  the  foundation  and  materials  that 
we  had  stock  pUed  for  the  building  of  Hie 
that  we  h.id  hoped  to  erect. 

This  Unie,  if  I  lnteri>ret  correctly.  It  is  our 
national  intention  that  the  weeds  shall  not 
grow  and  bum  again  over  the  graves  of  our 
loved  ones.  Our  occupation  forces  are  main- 
taining the  law  and  order  and  administering 
•atti  mUltary  government  as  necessary 
throughout  the  world  to  keep  the  ground 
clear  and  to  sectxre  It.  In  order  to  permit  free- 
dom of  action  to  our  diplomatic  and  other 
architects,  designers,  and  engineers  of  our 
tfwttnles. 

Dollars  alone  can't  do  this.  Dollars  don't 
help  the  attitude  of  that  soldier  who  meets 
himself  going  on  and  coming  off  guard  with- 
out relief  becaiise  he  does  not  have  enough 
companions  to  do  the  Job.  Dollars  don't  help 
that  conunandlng  general  who  holds  respon- 
slbUlty  for  the  health  and  reasonable  secu- 
rity of  the  personnel  of  his  command.  If  he  la 


rot  equipped  with  the  strength  In  personnel 
and  arms  designed  to  accomplish  his  assigned 
mission.  Dollars  without  personnel  and 
equipment  to  do  the  Job  do  not  foci  those 
who  oltterve  us  from  the  outside,  with  regard 
to  the  genuineness  of  our  expressed  Inten- 
tions— rather  the  hollowness  Is  so  evident 
that  it  entices  them  into  believing  that  to 
take  advantage  of  us  would  be  profitable  to 
them. 

To  execute  our  armed' forces  mlfsion  as 
given  to  us  by  you  today  we  need  tot  only 
common  physical  participation  but  due  to 
the  complicated  tools  with  which  v.e  operate 
we  require  a  real  cross  section  of  the  Intelli- 
gence of  our  country.  Unless  we  have  that 
we  cannot  be  what  you — or  our  flag — expects 
us  to  be.  Certainly  those  of  us  whc  mingle 
en  foreign  soil  with  those  whom  we  would 
like  to  Impress  with  oin"  character  and  way 
of  life  should  be  a  true  cross  section  of  you 
aU. 

And  now,  with  the  Senate  having  recently 
paased  the  Draft  Act  and  that  presently  un- 
der serious  consideration  by  the  House,  I  feel 
that  a  word  to  the  mothers  with  regard  to 
one  or  two  modified  characteristics  of  the 
armed  forces  today  Is  appropriate.  la  travel- 
ing throixgbout  the  country  during  the  past 
2  months  I  have  sensed  that  the  thoughts  of 
mothers  dwell  essentially  on  one  particular 
theme: 

What  effect  Ls  this  service  going  to  have  on 
the  educational  prospects  of  my  son? 

I  should  like  to  give  you  some  rather  anaaz- 
Ing  facts.  As  Chief  of  the  Troop  Informa- 
tion and  Education  Division  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Army,  I  am  thoroughly  familiar 
with  the  real  transition  that  has  occurred 
In  the  armed  forces  during  the  past  few 
years.  It  has  to  do  particularly  with  the 
opporttuilties  for  education  which  surround 
men  in  the  service  today,  coupled  with  a 
complete  change  of  structure  to  permit  career 
planning.  This  is  one  of  those  combined,  or 
merged,  functions  and  the  opportunities  ap- 
ply equally  to  Army,  Navy,  Air  Force.  Ma- 
rines, and  Coast  Guard. 

The  armed  forces,  and  particularly  the 
Army,  have  recently  been  vitally  interested 
in  the  matter  of  human  relations  and  per- 
sonnel management  with  a  view  to  doing 
away  with  that  anonymity  that  is  so  charac- 
teristic of  mass  or  streamlined  operations — 
that  feeling  that  when  a  man  enters  the 
services  he  becomes  nothing  but  a  subjugated 
serial  numt>er  and  that  he  Is  to  do  nothir.g 
other  than  what  he  is  told.  Neither  of  these 
feelings  Is  wanted  and  the  present  system 
emphasizes  tha(  a  man  may  progress  along 
the  innumerable  career  lines  that  are  of- 
fered, to  the  maximum  extent  of  his  demon, 
strated  capabilities.  Not  only  that,  but  the 
armed  forces  will  assist  him  to  do  so  In  his 
chosen  field  by  making  the  finest  educational 
facilities  In  the  world  available  to  him  and 
will  assist  him  in  obtaining  credit  in  his  own 
home-town  schools  for  successful  completion 
of  his  educational  work. 

The  heart  of  this  operation  is  the  United 
States  Armed  Forces  Institute,  at  Madison. 
Wis.  Of  the  nlne-hundred-and-fifty-thou- 
sand-odd  volunteers  In  the  Army  and  Air 
Force  today.  330,000  are  enrolled  in  the 
United  States  Armed  Forces  Institute  with 
some  160.000  of  these  taking  extension 
courses  and  the  remaining  70,000  partici- 
pating In  classroom  group  Instruction 
throughout  the  world.  This  Is  all  on  off- 
duty  time  and  comprises  a  world-wide  uni- 
versity. The  scope  of  currlcultim  covers  the 
entire  bracket  from  Illiterate  to  college  grad- 
uate. Test  papers  are  marked  by  professors 
In  58  cooperating  colleges  and  universities 
throughout   the   United   States. 

Through  the  fine  cooperation  of  the  Accred- 
itation Committee  of  the  American  Council 
on  Education  the  results  of  successfully  com- 


pleted work  BTV  submitted  by  the  United 
States  Armed  Forces  Institute  at  the  service- 
man's request  to  the  school  of  his  former  as- 
sociation or  choice.  In  46  of  the  48  States, 
the  District  of  Columbia,  and  Hawaii  these 
reports  are  accepted  for  credit.  I  am  sorry 
to  say  that  Massachusetts  is  one  of  the  two 
which  does  not  yet  accept  them,  but  we 
sincerely  hope  that  they  will. 

As  sufficient  cre<lits  are  built  up.  these 
"home  town  "  schools  award  the  man  his 
diploma.  "Believe  it  or  not."  and  this  figure 
is  truly  amazing — men  in  the  services  today 
are  being  graduated  from  their  own  high 
Echo'jls,  cr  are  receiving  certificates  of  equiv- 
alency of  graduation,  at  the  rate  of  6.030  ppr 
month.  A  city  the  size  of  Washington,  D.  C, 
graduates  some  3.500  or  4.003  per  year. 

There  Is  another  angle.  United  States 
Armed  Forces  Institute  administers  what  we 
call  General  Educational  Development  Testa 
by  means  of  which  men  who  have  left  school 
but  later  have  absorbed  knowledge  from 
practical  sources  may  determine  their  exist- 
ing level  of  education.  These  are  given  at 
the  high-school  graduation  and  the  2  years  of 
college  levels.  IXirina  the  first  quarter  of 
this  year,  on  their  off-duty  time  63.000  of 
these  GED  tests  were  administered.  It  takes 
a  man  10  hours  to  take  one  of  these  tests. 
Give  that  a  thought — that  Is  500.000  man- 
hours  voluntarily  devoted  to  determination 
cf  level  of  education  in  3  months.  Think 
of  the  social  implications — that  Is  500,000 
man-hours  on  this  alone,  devoted  to  self- Im- 
provement in  spare  time  rather  than  running 
around  town  or  being  engaged  In  haphazard 
entertalnnient. 

Our  feeling  is  that  "the  better  the  citizen 
the  better  the  soldier  and  the  better  the 
soldier  the  better  the  citizen."  We  feel  that 
In  the  service  the  young  man  being  surround- 
ed with  educational  opportunities  to  do  his 
present  Job  well,  to  Improve  his  capabilities, 
to  accept  further  responsibility,  and,  not  the 
least,  to  be  able  to  satisfy  his  Intellectual  de- 
sires whatever  his  degree  of  intelligence  or 
previotis  education  is  the  happy  and  con- 
tented man  from  whom  we  can  expect  the 
best  efforts.  In  arduous  dtrty,  and  that  at  the 
end  of  his  service  he  Is  the  young  man  whom 
we  can  ttmi  back  to  civilian  life  with  pride. 

I  have  said  these  things  because  I  thlnlt 
you  and  your  sons  should  appreciate  our 
genuineness  In  these  thoughts,  that  the 
faculties  exist  and  that  it  is  our  desire — 
as  a  part  of  our  flag — that  they  be  used  to 
the  maximum  in  accordance  with  Individual 
desires.  There  is  no  excuse  for  a  serviceman 
to  live  in  an  educational  void  and  we  foster 
his  inspiration  in  our  common  interest. 

And  now  In  closing — let  us  develop  and 
sustain  an  Intelligent  and  determined  na- 
tional will — developed  through  Intelligent 
discussion,  followed  by  acceptance  of  ap- 
propriate decision. 

Then,  may  we  execute  with  proud  and 
firm  conviction  that  Justifies  the  efforts  of 
those  who  have  gone  before,  with  a  con- 
viction that  puts  the  thrlU  of  life  Into 
our  waving  symbol,  that  composite  repre- 
sentation of  the  character  of  us  all. 

If  we  do  these  things  and  guard  cur  pos- 
sessions well,  our  good  will  must  be  under- 
stood and  otir  good  works  wiU  permeate  the 
ends  of  the  earth. 

Just  a  few  words  written  by  a  soldier 
on  the  north  shoulder  of  "The  Bulge"  in 
Europe  In  1944: 

"I  believe  this  true — that  this  can  be  done. 
If  that  were  not  so,  I'd  be  fighting  this  Hun 
with  a  laxness  of  manner,  unbecoming  to 
duty  and  not  with  a  sense  of  creation  of 
beauty.  Tou  may  caU  it  religion,  but  not 
of  a  sect — a  deepness  of  faith  in  our  kind, 
to  direct  and  to  focus  activity  throughout 
the  world — Into  strong  unanimity — cur  flag 
unfurled." 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

ION.  HENRY  D.  URCADE,  JR. 

or  LOinsIANA 

In  the  house  op  representativis 

Wednesday.  June  16.  1948 

Ir.  LARCADE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
oi  D.  I  include  the  following  editorial  from 
th  •  Military  Engineer  of  June  1S48: 

;ivn,  WORKS  and  the  militakt  encinxxb 

Ve  frequently  see  the  term  "miracle"  ap- 
pli  Bd  by  writers  of  recent  histories  and  maga- 
artlcles  to  the  exploits  of  the  engineer! 

World  War  II.  This  is.  In  a  sense,  unfor- 
tu  late  because  there  is  an  implication  that 
lui  k,  or  at  least  a  happy  combination  of 
Cli  eunwluices,  played  a  large  part  in  these 
To  anyone  who  studies  the  his- 
of  the  Corps  of  Engineers,  the  brilliant 
record  of  the  corps,  both  as  an  organization 
ar  d  as  Individuals.  In  recent  years  appears 
all  iply  as  a  natural  consequence  of  a  system 
of  organization  and  training  that  was  estab- 
Ua  led  in  the  earliest  days  of  our  history.  It 
Wi  s  no  accident  that  the  full  weight  of  the 
coistructiou  Industry  of  the  country  wa« 
brpught  to  bear  with  such  telling  results  at 
and  on  the  battlefield  during  the  war. 

Is  no  accident  that  two  of  the  spots  in 

s   world   requiring   the   highest   order   of 

iK^nLnlstratlve  ability  are  occupied  by  former 

of  the  Corps  of  Engineers.     At  ths 

the    Immediate    course    which    world 

events  will  take  Is  dependent  in  large  meas- 

upon  the  skill  with  which  General  >Aac« 

hur  and  General  Clay  discharge  the  enor- 
mdus  responsibilities  which  our  country  has 
pl(  ced  upon  them.  They  are  the  natxiral 
products  of  the  traditional  Corps  of  En- 
gii.eers'  organization. 

rhe  corps  is  truly  an  American  organlza- 
tiqn  in  that  it  has  retained  at  the  base  of 
system  the  concept  of  the  close  inter- 
of  the  civil  and  the  military 
wtllch  George  Washington  had  so  clearly  in 
mind. 

Washington,  an  engineer  in  his  own  right, 
well  knew  that  day-by-day  practical  expe- 
rle  nee  is  essential  to  the  military  engineer, 
an  1  as  President  be  established  the  wlse-^ 
an  i  unique — policy  of  having  United  States 
Ar  ny  engineers  assigned  peacetime  Jobs  that 
«n  civil  rather  than  military.  Under  this 
po  icy.  the  knowledge  and  skills  acquired  by 
tb  '  Army  engineer  on  peacetime  civil  works 
an  applied  to  the  defense  of  the  country  in 
wa*;  and.  conversely,  what  the  engineers 
learn  in  war  they  apply  to  the  development 
of  the  country  in  time  of  peace.  In  this 
wa  r.  which  remains  unique  among  the  armies 
of  the  world,  the  United  States  Army  engi- 
ne r  is  continuously  kept  equipped  with  the 
MS  »ntiSLl  skills  in  all  phases  of  modern  engi- 
neering. Collectively,  he  represents  the  Na- 
ticns  work  power  at  its  greatest  and 
8p<  ediest  efficiency.  Individually,  he  em- 
bo  lies  the  finest  traditions  of  the  American 
pii  neer. 

:  iloreover.  in  maintaining  the  assignment 
of  civil  works  to  the  Corns  of  Engineers  for 
al  nost  two  centuries.  Congress  purposely 
ha  i  considered  in  addition  to  the  devel- 
op ;nent  of  the  country's  natural  resources — 
wl  Ich  is.  of  course,  a  Job  for  engineers — the 
rjparaileled  advantages  which  such  an  as- 

ument  brings  to  the  Nation's  liUltary  Es- 
tablishment. 

apaelflcally.  civil-works  projects  first  pro- 
▼t  !•  oi>portunlties  that  are  not  otherwise 
av  itlable  for  the  training  of  our  Regular  Army 
•a  linear  oOcera  on  laift  conatructkm  Joba. 
•i  !ond.    our    paaottime    eonatruetloB    pro> 
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gram  activities  bring  the  Corps  of  Engineers 
into  working  contact  with  clvUian  engineer- 
ing and  construction  firms,  and  afford  the 
opportunity  of  placing  before  them  our  mili- 
tary engineering  problems.  Third,  in  time 
of  war  all  this  experience  contributes  to 
the  successful  mobilization  of  the  entire  con- 
struction Industry  and  Insures  that  this 
mobilization  is  accompanied  by  rapid  in- 
tegration of  the  industry  into  the  over-all 
military  effort. 

At  one  time  or  another,  civil-works  proj- 
ects require  all  specialties  of  the  engineer- 
ing profession.  The  work  includes  field  sur- 
veys, damage  studies,  soil  Investigations, 
hydrologic  and  hydraulic  design,  utility  re- 
location, structural  design,  model  studies, 
construction  supervision  and  inspection,  con- 
sultant services,  and  maintenance  and  op- 
eration. \lso  included  are  the  broad  fields 
of  mechanical  and  electrical  engineering. 
Consequently,  assignment  to  civil  works  in 
the  decentralized  division  and  district  offices 
offers  the  engineer  officers  an  opportunity 
for  specialization,  as  well  as  the  broad  de- 
velopment in  knowledge  and  experience  es- 
sential to  a  successful  performance  of  duty. 

And  the  training  is  not  limited  strictly  to 
the  science  of  engineering.  The  engineer  of- 
ficer assigned  to  flood  control  and  river  and 
harbor  projects  gains  experience  in  labor 
operations  to  a  degree  not  available  else- 
where In  addition,  he  finds  splendid  op- 
portunities in  engineering  management,  and 
his  duties  require  participation  to  a  large 
degree  in  community  and  public  affairs.  In 
short,  years  spent  by  Army  engineers  on 
large  civil  projects  necessarily  develop  their 
administrative  abilities  to  a  degree  that 
would  be  difficult  to  obtain  in  any  other  type 
of  organization.  The  Nation  has  reaped  the 
advantage  of  this  training  In  peace  as  well  as 
war  as  is  evidenced  by  the  frequency  with 
which  engineer  officers  have  been  called  to 
high  administrative  poets. 

Recently.  General  Elsenhower,  in  testify- 
ing before  a  committee  of  the  Congress, 
summed  up  these  training  advantages  to  the 
military  as  follow^:  "I  have  always  believed 
that  not  only  do  the  Army  engineers  render 
a  splendid  service  In  the  rivers  and  harbors 
work,  but  I  also  believe  that  the  rivers  and 
hart>ors  program  does  mere  to  train  our  engi- 
neers In  the  large  concepts  by  which  they 
perform  their  wartime  mission  than  could 
any  other  field  of  endeavor." 

R.  C.  Crawtord. 
Major  General.  United.  State)>  Army. 

Deputy  Chief  of  Engineers, 


Pittsburgh  Quartets 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  McDowell 

or  PEKNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVI3 
Wednesday.  June  16,  194S 

Mr.  McDowell.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
May  24.  the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma 
(Mr.  RizLEY]  rose  to  inform  the  House 
of  the  staging  of  the  world  champion- 
ship barber  shop  quartet  contest  at  Okla- 
homa City  the  past  week  end  under  the 
auspice.s  of  the  Society  for  the  Preserva- 
tion and  Encouragement  of  Barber  Shop 
Quartet  Singing  in  America.  Inc.  He 
graciously  extended  an  Invitation  to  all 
lover.s  of  harmony  to  attend  this  great 
convention. 

I  am  proud  today  to  report  to  the 
House  that  two  quartets  from  Pittsburgh 
went,  saiig.  and  conquered.     The  four 


harmonlzers.  known  as  the  PitvSburghers, 
were  crowned  international  champions 
last  Saturday  night.  Pennsylvania  and 
the  entire  United  States  of  America  salute 
Thomas  J.  Palamone.  William  I*.  Con- 
way. John  M.  Ward,  and  Harry  A  Conte. 
the  new  champs.  The  Wcstirghouse 
Quartet  of  Pittsburgh  also  were  medal- 
ists in  the  finals,  along  with  the  Mid- 
States  Four,  Chicago,  second;  Clef  Dwell- 
ers. Oakland  County.  Mich.,  third:  and 
Four  Shades  oi  Harmony,  Terre  Haute, 
Ind..  fifth. 

Con.sidering  that  the  SPEBSQSA  boasts 
of  1.700  organized  quartets  located  in 
more  than  450  cities  in  the  Nation,  the 
achievement  of  the  Pittsburghers  and 
Westinghouse  Quartet  establi};hes  a  groat 
record  without  precedence  In  barl>er- 
shopping  history.  Hats  off  to  a  mag- 
nificent coach  and  arranger,  Maurice  E. 
Reagan,  of  Pittsburgh. 

Whenever  you  hear  Sweet  Adeline 
think  of  Pittsburgh,  "the  swipey  city," 
rightly  famed  for  its  barber  shop  swipes. 
The  world  could  profit  from  lessons  In 
harmony  from  Pittsburgh, 


The  Detroit  Council  of  Churchei  Opposes 
Peacetime  Draft 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  GEORGE  G.  SADOWSKI 

or   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  15,  1948 

Mr.  SADOWSKI  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  wish  to  include  a  letter  In  oppo- 
sition to  the  peacetime  draft  bill.  This 
letter  comes  from  the  Detroit  Council  of 
Churches,  in  which  organization  are  in- 
cluded 500  churches  In  the  Detroit  area. 

The  DmoiT  Council  or  Chttrches. 

Detroit.  Mich.,  June  14,  1948. 
Hon.  OcoBOE  O.  Saoowski, 
House  Office  Bmldtng, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Diaa  Ma.  Sadowski:  I  think  you  will  be 
Interested  to  know  that  the  Detroit  Council 
of  Churches  representing  the  major  Protes- 
tant denominations  and  some  550  churches 
in  this  city  at  an  official  meeting  on  Thurs- 
day. June  10,  adopted  a  resolution  condemn- 
ing UMT  and  draft  legislation. 

The  resolution  acknowledges  that  a  serious 
power  struggle  exists  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union,  but  asserts  that 
political  and  economic  weapons  are  the  most 
effective  weapons  against  communism  at  thi* 
point.  The  resolution  incorporates  a  quota- 
tion from  an  AP  dispatch  covering  a  state- 
ment made  by  Secretary  of  State  George  C. 
Marshall  on  May  6.  1948.  The  AP  dUpatch 
reported  as  follows: 

•The  Secretary  of  State  said  In  effect  that 
world  conditions  now  are  as  bad  as  they  are 
likely  to  get.  and  that  improvement  can  be 
expected  If  the  European  recovery  program, 
the  Western  European  Union,  and  like  meas- 
ures make  progreaa.  but  'military  strength." 
Secretary  of  State  Marshall  said,  is  not  the 
element  which  will  be  paramount  in  the 
long  run.  The  underlying  problem  in  the 
immediate  future."  he  said,  is  to  bring  about 
the  restoration  of  economic,  social,  and  po- 
litical health  in  the  world,  and  to  give  the 
peoples  of  the  world  a  sense  of  security.'  " 
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The  resolution  further  asserts  that  our 
current  defense  budget  of  some  115.000,000,- 
000.  the  authorized  strength  of  our  armed 
forcee.  our  Reserves  of  over  2.000.000  cou- 
pled with  America "s  overwhelming  industrial 
capacity,  and  her  possession  of  the  atom 
bomb  constitute  an  entirely  adequate  de- 
fense insofar  as  military  security  is  con- 
cerned. The  resolution  supports  all  neces- 
sary provisions  for  an  adequate  national  de- 
fense but  feels  that  those  provisions  are  al- 
ready made,  and  that  voluntary  recruit- 
menta  have  been  sufficient  to  meet  quotas 
In  all  sections  of  the  armed  services  except 
the  Army.  Even  in  the  Army  the  shortage 
of  voluntary  recruitments  Is  not  Impressive 
and  could  be  met  if  Army  leaders  put  their 
minds  to  It. 

Moet  of  all  the  resolution  deplored  the 
efforts  of  certain  special  interests  in  the  Na- 
tion to  fasten  regimentation  and  a  peace- 
time draft  upon  the  Nation  when  such  de- 
fenae  meaaurea  are  both  irreconcilable  with 
the  tradition  of  American  democracy  and 
outdated  in  the  face  of  the  political  struggle 
with  Russia  in  which  we  are  now  involved. 

We  look  to  you  to  defeat  draft  legislation 
in  the  Hotise. 

Cordially  yotira, 

SHKUX)N  Rahn, 
Director,  Social  Service  Department. 


Ode  to  Harry 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
ov 

HON.  GEORGE  MacKINNON 

or   MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  16.  1948 
Mr.  MACKINNON.    Mr.  Speaker— 

OOE  TO  HARBT 

Blame  It  all  on  Congress, 

That's  the  easy  way; 
Charge  they're  halting  progress 

With  all  they  do  and  say. 

Forget  about  our  Harry, 
None  blame  his  careless  words. 

You  never  find  him  wary 
Of  what  comes  afterwards. 

He's  labor's  pal  to  hear  him  talk. 
Railroad  men  he'd  never  harm. 

But  when  they  took  a  little  walk — 
Cried  he.  "Put  them  in  uniform." 

He  favored  Palestine  partition, 

UN  blessed  it,  too. 
But  Harry  did  a  somersault 

And  now  what  can  we  do? 

When  it  comes  to  taxes 
Our  Harry's  a  sensation. 

hI  works  to  keep  them  very  high 
Yet  thinks  that's  not  inflation. 

Take  now  that  note  to  Russia — 
Here's  Harry  at  his  best: 

"The  door  is  always  open"— 
The  doorway  to  the  West. 

He  blames  It  all  on  Congress, 
The  President  of  the  U.  S.  A. 

But  what  he  does  is  alibi — 
•Cause  he  can't  have  his  way. 

Blame  it  all  on  Congress, 
On  Democrats  and  GOP. 

For  they  have  Joined  together 
To  return  democracy. 


Frank  Hague's  Greatest  Victory  for  the 
People 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  HART 

or  NEW  JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  16.  1948 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  for 
the  Record  the  following  editorials  from 
the  Jersey  Journal,  edition  of  June  4, 
1948.  and  the  issue  of  the  Hudson  Dis- 
patch for  June  5,  1948.  Both  refer  to 
the  recent  payment  to  the  State  of  New 
Jersey  by  the  New  Jersey  Central  Rail- 
road of  $9,750,000  in  final  settlement  of 
taxes  long  owed  to  the  State  of  New 
Jersey  from  1932. 

The  editorials,  commendatoiT  as  they 
are,  relate  only  part  of  the  story.  No 
public  official  in  the  history  of  our  coun- 
try has  ever  fought  with  greater  courage 
and  more  pertinacity  against  greater 
obstacles  for  justice  and  right.  Opposed 
by  tremendously  powerful  forces  and  by 
small-minded  officials  in  high  places  who 
pretended  to  be  interested  in  the  people, 
Mayor  Hague  carried  on  this  titanic 
struggle  to  its  successful  conclusion.  In 
this  fight  he  had  the  constant  support  of 
the  former  attorney  general  of  New  Jer- 
sey, Mr.  David  Wilentz,  whose  own  covir- 
age  and  supreme  legal  skill,  helped  in 
no  small  measure  to  achieve  the  great 
victory  to  which  these  editorials  refer. 

The  part  played  by  the  present  mayor 
of  Jersey  City,  Hon.  Prank  H.  Eggers, 
and  the  fine  men  associated  with  him  as 
meml)ers  of  the  1947  Coristitutional  Con- 
vention, in  rounding  off  the  work  of 
Mayor  Hague,  must  also  be  given  appro- 
priate mention. 
I  Prom  the  Jersey  Journal  of  June  4,  1948 1 

FINAL    CXniTAIN    CX)MES    DOWN    ON    HACtTES 
$80,000,000    RAIL-TAX    TRIUMPH 

The  final  curtain  came  down  today  on  the 
greatest  railroad-tax  battle  ever  witnessed  in 
the  United  States  when  the  ITew  Jersey  Cen- 
tral paid  to  the  State  $9,750,000  in  final  set- 
tlement of  overdue  taxes,  dating  back  to  1932. 
Of  this  sum.  Jersey  City  geu  $2,900,000,  mdst 
of  the  New  Jersey  Central  property  being 
within  the  city  limits. 

This  action  today  brings  the  total  up  to 
$80,000,000  that  the  railroads  have  paid  the 
State  because  of  the  successful  fight  waged 
in  the  courts  by  Frank  Hague  as  mayor 
against  the  vicious  preferential  railroad-tax 
legislation  of  1941.  Of  the  $80,000,000,  Jersey 
City  has  received  $25,000,000  that  the  raU- 
roads  would  have  escaped  and  that  would 
have  been  saddled  on  the  taxpayers  of  Jersey 
City  but  for  the  long  and  resolute  contest  put 
up  by  Hague,  who  was  as  unmoved  by  the 
advice  of  timid  politicians  as  he  was  by  the 
threats  of  coercion  and  reprisals  of  poUtical 
foes. 

Attorney  General  David  T.  Wilentz,  who,  at 
the  behest  of  Hague,  fought  with  great  skill 
in  the  courts  the  most-talented  lawyers  that 
the  railroad  interests  could  muster,  shares  the 
praise  due  in  this  hour  of  triumph  for  the 
people. 

The  $80,000,000  received  by  the  State  and 
city  do  not  include  the  gains  made  by  the 
action  of  the  constitutional  convention 
which  Insured  the  end  of  another  preferential 
act  that  had  for  7  years  favored  the  railroads 
as  to  second-class  property.  That  was  the 
■dteon-Hendrlckson  Act  of  1941. 


The  new  constitution  gives  to  Jersey  City 
approximately  $4,000,000  a  year  that  it  would 
not  be  getting  if  Mayor  Prank  H.  Eggers.  as 
one  of  the  delegates  to  the  constitutional 
convention,  bad  not  pressed  the  cause  that 
the  people  a  few  months  later  ratified  at  the 
poUs,  where  the  new  constitution,  wiping 
out  colossal  favors  to  the  railroads,  was  ap- 
proved by  nearly  half  a  million  majority. 
This  was  a  triumph  not  only  for  Eggers  but 
also  for  the  fine  txxly  of  Republican  and 
Democratic  delegates  who  stood  by  Eggers  in 
that  convention. 

In  politics  the  usual  sight  in  days  gone 
by.  and  in  such  circumstances,  has  been  that 
of  a  political  boss  fighting  against  the  in- 
terests of  the  taxpayers.  In  the  railroad  tax 
fights  the  scene  showed  Hague  contending 
with  rare  skill  and  determination  on  the 
side  of  the  people  while  self-styled  states- 
men were  found  doing  the  bidding  of  the  cor- 
porations and  the  moneybags  and  helping  to 
den>  the  taxpayers  a  square  deal. 

It  is  customary  to  laud  the  dead  and  gloss 
over  their  shortcomings.  In  this  Instance  it 
Is  a  privilege  to  register  anew  the  credit  that 
the  people  of  Hudson,  at  many  elections  In 
the  past,  have  gladly  given  the  living  Prank 
Hague  as  the  man  who,  in  spite  of  terrific 
preaeiUY  In  the  crisis  of  the  railroad  tax 
fight,  and  facing  apparently  Insurmountable 
odds,  stood  unmoved  by  the  pressure  of  the 
tempters  and  the  arguments  of  expediency. 
He  had  refused  to  sell  the  truth  and  the 
people's  cause  to  serve  the  fleeting  hour. 

(From  the  Hudson  Dispatch  of  June  5,  1948] 

WILL    LONG    REMEMBSR    BAOITK    XAILSOAO    TAX 

vicToans 
Except  for  the  great  medical  center,  prob- 
ably the  achievement  few  which  former 
Mayor  Prank  Hague,  of  Jersey  City,  will  be 
remembered  longest  will  be  the  hard-fought- 
foi-  victories  over  the  railroads  of  this  State 
to  force  them  to  bear  their  fair  share  of 
taxation. 

Of  course,  the  medical  center  Is  a  perpetual 
monument  to  the  political  leader  with  such 
a  far-seeing  and  clear  vision  of  the  future, 
because  generations  to  come  whose  suffer- 
ings are  healed  will  remember  affectionately 
the  name  of  Hague.  But  the  taxpayers  of 
the  present  era  will  long  give  hlra  due  credit 
for  the  series  of  tax  victories  over  the  rail- 
roads that  lifted  part  of  their  heavy  burden. 

The  announcement  that  Central  Railroad 
of  New  Jersey  had  agreed  to  pay  $9,750,000 
In  tax  arrearages  dating  all  the  way  back  to 
1932  might  be  said  to  have  marked  the 
climax  of  the  Hague  battles  for  the  past 
decade  to  make  these  corporatlonrf«^>ay  on 
the  same  basts  as  do  the  small  home  owners. 
Jersey  City,  with  the  large  acreage  encom- 
passing the  terminal  and  network  of  tracks 
owned  by  CRR,  will  get  an  estimated  $2,- 
900,000  out  of  tills  final  accounting  by  a 
railroad  which  was  able  to  hold  out  longer 
than  the  rest  through  bankruptcy  proceed- 
ings In  the  Federal  courts. 

Frank  Hague  was  the  most  feared  man  by 
the  railroad  corporations  because  they  had 
never  come  up  against  a  political  leader  who 
was  so  uncompromising  in  the  matter  of 
making  them  pay  their  share  of  the  taxa- 
tion, which,  otherwise,  would  have  fallen 
principally  on  the  backs  of  the  small  tax- 
payers. 

The  outstanding  of  the  series  of  victories 
In  Hague  versus  the  railroads  was  achieved 
in  1944  and  in  1947.  In  the  former  year, 
the  then  Mayor  Hague  had  the  satisfaction 
of  having  Court  of  Errors  and  Appeals  up- 
hold the  contention  of  the  then  Attorney 
General  David  T.  Wilentz  Involving  $66,000,- 
000  in  tax  moneys  that  the  Democratic  State 
leader  charged  were  due  the  State  and  mu- 
nicipalltles. 

This  decision  knocked  out  the  Republican 
legislature's   virtual   gift   of    $24,000,000   in 
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overdue   penalty   Interest  on  delln- 

tax   payments.     It   also   provided   for 

wttlement  of  •34.358.989  In  back  taxes. 

the    kindly    legislature    had    decreed 

be  paid  over  a  period  of  20  years  with 

3  percent  Interest. 

smashing  decision  set  aside  pernicious 
passed  by   the   Republican-dominated 

of  1941  and  1942. 

there  was  one  Important  phase  of  this 

court  fight  that  went  against  Frank 

and  Mr.  Wllentz.    The  high  court  up- 

tbe   preferential    tax   rate   of   $30  per 

assessed  valuations  that  the  railroad 

.  of  1942  put  over. 

was  not  until  1947  that  Frank  Hague 

y  put  the  skids  under  this  discrlmlna- 

legislatton  via  the  medium  of  the  new 

that  was  adopted  on  November  4, 
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TIf rough    the    present    Mayor    Frank    H. 
s.  of  Jersey  City,  leader  of  the  Hudson 
ion  to  the  constitutional  convention 
Brunswick,  this  final  blow  to  the  rail- 
was  given.     It  was  a  permanent  victory 
preferential  tax  rates  for  the  railroads, 
new  charter  expressly  forbids  establlsh- 
of  any  tax  rate,  other  than  the  regular 
paid  by  other  property  owners,  for  the 
of  the  railroads.    The  1948  leglsla- 
paased    the    Implementing    legislation 
today  the  railroad  property  is  taxed  at 
same  rate  that  John  Jonea  pays  on  his 
family  house.     This  victory  meant  that 
City  receives  this  year  approximately 
000  in  additional  railroad  taxation  and 
millions  are  flowing  into  the  municipal 
of  Hoboken.  Weehawken.  and  North 
Smaller  shares  come  to  Union  City. 
New  York,  and  Secaucus. 
Frank   Hague,  who  retired  last  year 
of  Jersey  City  after  34  years  as  city 
and  chief  executive,  will  be  re- 
flrst  for  the  great  medical  center, 
second  for  his  tax  victories  over  the  rail- 
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A  New  Attack  on  TVA 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

IHON.  GEORGE  G.  SADOWSKI 

or   MICHIGAN 

n  THE  HOU8E  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  June  15.  1948 

Mr.  SADOWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
lea;  e  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Ric- 
CRO  I  wish  to  include  the  following  edi- 
tor] il  which  appears  in  the  New  York 
Tlnies  of  June  15.  1948: 

A  HXW  ATTACK  OW  TVA 

Congress  which  has  been  handling  bll- 
of  dollars  will  face  an  Important  84.- 
.00  issue  during  the  next  2  weeks.    This 
question  of  an  initial  appropriation  to 
work  on  an  884.000.000  steam  plant  at 
Johnsonvllle.    Tenn.,     to    supplement 
8    hydraulic    output    during    low-water 
The   House   has   already   voted,  by 
almost   exclusively   Republican   majority 
:  92  to  152.  to  cut  this  item  out.  on  the 
olmd  that  it  would  "Justify  unlimited  fu- 
expansion    of    electric    generating    sta- 
tioils  by  TVA  by  means  of  steam  plants  or 
oth  >r  methods  having  nothing  to  do  with 
navigation  or  flood  control." 

truth  la  that  TVA  was  authorized  by 
9  yean  ago  to  fcuy  up  steam  plant* 
area,  and  8  years  ago  to  add  to  its  steam 
Its  latest  report  shows  8  percent 
ts  power  produced  by  steam,  mostly  at 
ts  Bar  on  the  main  river  below  KnozrlUe. 
power  helped  maintain  the  tJow  oC 
•Mtriclty  during   the   war   years   Into  Oak 
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Ridge  and  the  great  aluminum  plants.  It  Is 
necessary  to  any  well-balanced  electric  gen- 
erating system,  and  any  privately  owned  sys- 
tem in  the  Tennessee  Valley  would  have  It. 
If  TVA  does  not  get  Its  new  steam  equip- 
ment It  win  have  to  ••dump"  about  82.000,- 
000  worth  of  power  a  year  during  high-water 
seasons  because  it  will  not  be  able  to  make 
contracts  to  supply  '•firm*'  or  all-year  power. 
This  may  be  a  small  waste  of  the  taxpayers' 
money,  but  It  la  a  waste  Just  the  same.  Con- 
ceivably It  might  cause  a  far  greater  waste  in 
carrying  out  our  stepped-up  preparedness 
program.  The  seven  Tennessee  Valley  States 
know  well  what  is  at  stake.  They  are  for 
the  new  plant,  regardless  of  party  lines  and 
old  rivalries.  So  is  Senator  Kenneth  D. 
McKellak.  long  a  gadfly  In  TVA's  ear  during 
the  chairmanship  of  David  E.  Lilienthal.  The 
Senate  now  has  a  chance  to  undo  the  error 
made  in  the  House.  If  it  fails  to  do  so  the 
public  will  know  that  one  mainstay  of  the 
national  defense  has  been  Impaired  and  It 
win  know  which  major  party  Is  responsible. 


Taconite-Lignite  Development 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  A.  BLATNIK 

or    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  16.  1948 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  an  article  by  Roger  S. 
Berglund  which  appeared  in  the  June  14. 
1948,  edition  of  the  St.  Paul  Dispatch. 
This  article  relates  to  the  effects  of 
taconlte  development  in  Minnesota  upon 
the  use  of  North  Dakota  lignite  as  an 
Important  source  of  fuel. 

TACONITX    SEXN    BTtm    TO    U9I    Or    UCNrtK 

(By  Roger  S  Berglund) 

A  "tremendous  Increase"  in  North  Da- 
kota's lignite  production  was  seen  today  as 
a  future  result  of  the  development  of  taco- 
nlte mining  In  northern  Minnesota. 

A  Minneapolis  combustion  engineer  said 
lignite  undoubtedly  will  be  one  of  the  '•pri- 
mary fuels'  used  In  producing  power  to 
mine  and  process  taconlte — a  hard,  Iron- 
bearlng  rock  which  Is  expected  to  supply  the 
Nation  with  iron  for  hundreds  of  years. 

And  the  lignite  wUl  come  from  North  Da- 
kota's vast  supplies,  according  to  Frank  J. 
Palm.  Northwest  representative  for  the  Com- 
bustion Engineering  Co. 

Ljgnlte — a  low-grade  fuel  containing 
about  half  as  much  potential  heat  energy 
aa  soft  coal — is  found  in  moat  of  North  Da- 
kota. In  fact.  Palm  said,  that  State  has 
more  unmlned  heat  energy  than  any  other. 
Including  the  major  oU-  and  coal-productng 
States. 

Palm  said  lignite  can  be  stripmined  easily 
In  North  Dakota  and  then  shipped  to  the 
taconlte  plants  expected  to  spring  up  in  Mln. 
nesota  as  present  high-grade  iron-ore  sup- 
plies are  exhausted. 

He  expects  this  to  add  at  least  50  percent 
to  North  Dakota's  market  In  Minnesota. 

•'Lignite."  Palm  said,  '•already  Is  competi- 
tive with  coal  In  northern  Minnesota  and 
wUl  become  'very  competitive'  as  new  fur- 
naces are  used  and  engineering  problems  are 
Ironed  out." 

It  is  adaptable  as  a  fuel  to  any  conditions 
when  the  best  equipment  Is  used,  he  added. 

Palm  said  lignite  will  be  used  In  steam 
generating  plants  to  produce  electricity  to 
operate  equipment  needed  In  mining  and 
processing  taconlte. 


He  said  the  low-grade  fuel  already  Is  being 
used  by  some  power  companies  and  will  b« 
used  even  more  extensively  In  the  future. 

"There  won't  be  enough  coal  to  meet  the 
demand."  he  said,  "and  the  added  fuel  will 
have  to  be  obUlned  In  North  Dakota.  With 
greater  demand  lignite  may  be  mined  on  a 
year-round  basis,  boosting  production  and 
lowering  costs. 

"The  fuel  also  can  be  processed  into  gas 
and  oils — the  same  synthetic  fuels  used  in 
Germany  and  Russia. 

"Engineering  problems  formerly  held  down 
use  of  lignite,  but  now  it  probably  will  be 
the  answer  to  the  demand  for  a  cheap  fuel 
for  power  production." 


Our  Failure  in  Greece 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  GEORGE  G.  SADOWSKI 

or  uich:c.\n 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  IS.  1948 

Mr.  SADOWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  wLsh  to  include  the  following  ar- 
ticle by  Marquis  Childs. 

Otm  rAILCBE  IN   CREXCZ 

(By  Marquis  Childs) 

Washington — Rumors  persist  of  an  Im- 
pending change  in  the  government  of  Greece 
that  may  well  provide  new  embarraasmenta 
for  the  United  States  In  Its  uneasy  role  of 
protector.  Today.  1  year  after  the  start  of 
the  United  States  program,  progress  must  b« 
measured  with  a  microscope. 

The  achievement  Is  almost  wholly  a  nega- 
tive one.  Greece  has  not  gone  Communist 
and  the  government  in  Athens  Is  not  an  out- 
right dictatorship. 

But  It  ts  not  enough,  as  Greece  abundantly 
llliutrates,  to  have  stopped  communism. 
Such  a  negative  approach  will  not  win  over 
Europe.  It  la  not  enough  to  stop  commu- 
nism If  the  alternative  Is  support  of  some- 
thing that  looks  very  much  like  fascism. 

We  wUI  grant  that  Greece  ts  a  riddle  within 
a  riddle.  We  will  also  grant  that  Aid  Ad- 
ministrator Dwight  Griswold  did  his  best  to 
broaden  the  Athens  government,  over  the 
opposition  of  career  diplomats  and  the  for- 
mer ambassador,  Lincoln  McVeagh. 

Griswold  used  his  Influence  to  hare  th« 
87-year-old  liberal  leader,  Themlstoclea 
Sophoulls,  made  prime  minister.  Sophoulis. 
a  man  of  Integrity  and  courage,  found  him- 
self surrounded  by  members  of  the  Roy- 
alist Populist  Party  in  key  positions.  He  hai 
often  said  privately  that  he  felt  himself  a 
captive  with  little  power  to  nukke  the  changes 
that  would  win  greater  confidence  from  the 
Greek  people. 

Now  according^  to  reports  from  Greece. 
powerful  leaders  on  the  extreme  right  feel 
the  opportunity  is  drawing  near  to  end  this 
so-called  coalition  government.  ■  They  want 
to  replace  it  with  what  they  would  caU  a 
aerrlce  government  to  be  beaded  by  a  mili- 
tary man. 

Such  a  service  government  would  be  little 
more  than  a  thinly  disguised  dictatorship. 
That  win  be  the  fact  behind  the  propaganda 
out  of  Athens  to  the  effect  that  only  a 
"strong"  government  can  meet  the  mounting 
threat  of  communism. 

Following  the  murder  of  CBS  Correspond- 
ent George  Polk,  the  rightist  press  In  Athens 
unleashed  a  savage  attack  on  Constantlne 
Argyris,  of   the  Christian  Science  Monitor. 

It  seemed  almost  as  though  the  attackera 
were  inviting  the  same  fate  for  Argyris  as 
befell  Polk.     Argyris  Is  almost  the  last  re- 
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malnlng  newspaper  correspondent  who  ven- 
turned  any  criticism  of  the  Athens  govern- 
ment. 

The  right-wing  leaders  apparently  had  not 
expected  American  opinion  to  react  so 
strongly  to  the  Polk  murder.  This  reaction 
has  produced  at  least  one  result  in  Atheios. 
Argyris  reports  In  the  Monitor  that  the  gov- 
ernment ts  investigating  the  terrorist  activi- 
ties of  the  extreme  right.  Presumably  this 
would  Include  the  activities  of  a  secret  ter- 
rorist   society   with    Its   own   armed    bands. 

There  are  unhappy  signs  that  American 
policy-makers  In  Greece  are  In  a  frame  of 
mind  to  accept  almost  anything,  yielding  to 
the  Greek  right-wing  view  that  any  and  all 
forms  of  repression  are  Justified  In  the  war 
against  communism.  And  communism,  by 
this  definition,  becomes  any  expression  to  the 
left  of,  say,  the  late  William  Jennings  Bryan. 

A  remarkable  piece  of  testimony  was  the 
letter  that  appeared  recently  in  the  New  York 
Herald-Tribune  from  Homer  Bigart,  that 
paper's  correspondent  in  Greece  until  some 
weeks  ago.  Blgart's  letter  was  In  reply  to 
one  from  Griswold  attacking  the  correspond- 
ent for  his  critical  dispatches  from  Athens. 

The  Bigart  letter  makes  a  powerful  case 
against  the  Greek  Government  for  its  con- 
tinuing repressions  and  for  the  mass  execu- 
tions of  those  who  participated  In  the  upris- 
ing that  followed  the  liberation  of  Greece. 
In  his  attack  on  Bigart,  Griswold  had  made 
the  astonishing  statement  that  he  was  sur- 
prised that  the  excesses  have  not  been  greater. 
In  an  editorial  footnote  the  Herald-Tribune 
expresses  Its  complete  confidence  In  Mr.  Blg- 
art's accuracy  of  observation  and  fidelity  to 
the  truth. 

Should  the  United  States  be  put  in  the 
position  of  backing  a  thinly  disguised  dic- 
tatorship in  Greece,  the  evil  consequences 
would  extend  far  beyond  that  sick  nation. 

The  European  recovery  program,  on  which 
Greece  depends,  must  be  renewed  In  the  com- 
ing winter.  Isolationists  would  love  to  cite 
blundering  In  Greece  to  prove  the  program 
•hould  be  shut  off. 

Griswold  and  the  newly  appointed  United 
States  Ambassador  to  Greece.  Henry  F.  Grady, 
Will  have  to  make  this  clear  to  the  stubborn 
deadenders  In  Athens.  Above  all.  they  must 
disabuse  them  of  the  idea  that  they  can  do 
what  they  please  since  In  their  view  the 
United  States  needs  Greece  more  than  Greece 
needs  the  United  States. 


Federal  Pay  Raise  It  a  Mutt 


unnecessary  for  me  to  say  that  these  in- 
creases are  urgently  needed,  because  the 
mounting  cost  of  living  in  recent  months 
has  made  it  impossible  for  the  average 
Government  employee  to  provide  a  de- 
cent standard  of  living  for  his  family. 
I  urgently  hope  that  the  Congress  will 
not  adjourn  without  approving  the  bill 
to  make  these  increases  effective. 


Lesson  on  Coulee 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANCK  R.  HAVENNER 

or  CALirOBNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  16.  1948 

Mr.  HAVENNER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  hope 
Indeed  that  this  Congress  will  enact  leg- 
islation to  provide  much  needed  wage  in- 
creases for  the  employees  of  the  Federal 
Government  and  the  postal  service.  It  is 
obvious  that  an  overwhelming  majority 
of  the  membership  of  both  Houses  of 
Congress  are  in  favor  of  immediate  ac- 
tion on  this  legislation,  as  243  Members 
appeared  at  hearings  during  the  present 
session  and  expressed  their  approval  of 
the  proposed  increases.  The  great  num- 
ber of  communications  which  I  have  re- 
ceived from  my  constituents  offer  con- 
vincing proof  that  the  American  people 
want  this  Congress  to  grant  reasonable 
salary  increases  to  the  underpaid  em- 
ployees of  our  Government.    It  is  really 
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A  Timely  Comment 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HAROLD  D.  DONOHUE 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'nVES 

Wednesday.  June  16.  1948 

Mr.  DONOHUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  wish  to 
Include  a  very  timely  and  informative 
editorial  which  recently  appeared  in  the 
Worcester  (Ma.ss.)  Evening  Gazette. 
The  editorial  follows: 

SHOULD  UNITED  STATES  EETTISE  COAL  TO  FRANCE 
AND  ITALY? 

The  balance  of  paymenU  difficulties  In 
Europe,  which  have  been  deplored  so  aca- 
demically but  Insistently  by  economists  for 
months,  have  at  last  come  to  the  point  where 
they  squarely  confront  the  United  States. 

It  has  long  been  understood  that  Europe 
cannot  recover,  under  the  Marshall  plan  or 
anything  else,  without  (1)  a  great  increase 
In  trade  and  economic  cooperation  among 
the  16  countries,  and  (2)  a  revival  of  trade 
between  eastern  and  western  Europe.  A  long 
series  of  considerations,  principally  impover- 
ishment by  war,  have  forced  European  coun- 
tries "into  bilateral  trade  agreements  with 
each  other.  These  prevent  trade  from  stop- 
ping altogether,  but  make  Impossible  the 
free  exchange  of  currencies  which  is  needed 
if  trade  is  to  revive  generally. 

A  perfect  example  of  the  meaning  of 
revived  trade  Is  Polish  coal.  If  the  European 
countries  can  get  coal  from  Poland,  they  do 
not  have  to  buy  It  In  the.  United  States. 
That  means  more  coal  for  us.  and  less  dollars 
granted  to  the  Europeans.  Poland,  through 
the  cooperation  of  the  Economic  Commission 
for  "Europe  (a  United  Nations  subsidiary). 
has  Just  offered  to  France  and  Italy  coal 
worth  $4,500,000,  In  addition  to  the  coal 
those  countries  are  already  receiving  under 
bilateral  agreements  with  Poland.  Both 
countries  have  refused  the  coal,  France  on 
the  old  ground  of  payments, dlflBculties  and 
Italy  for  no  publicly  stated  reason.  Acutally 
the  reason  on  both  sides  is  simple:  It  Is  much 
easier  to  get  the  coal  free  from  the  United 
States. 

This  Government  faces  the  question  of  re- 
fusing any  more  coal  to  these  countries. 
It  will  be  up  to  Paul  Hoffman's  Economic 
Cooperation  Administration.  The  decision  Is 
difficult  because  France  and  Italy  really  do 
have  a  problem.  Poland  won't  ship  her  coal 
for  nothing  she  wants  Industrial  machinery 
In  return,  and  this  is  often  hard  to  supply. 
This  discouraging  problem  comes  while 
another  project  of  the  Economic  Commission 
for  Europe  Is  meeting  with  success.  This  is 
a  plan  to  build  a  network  of  highways  across 
Europe,  already  agreed  to  by  eight  Marshall 
plan  countries.  In  this  case,  of  course,  there 
was  not  much  sacrifice  Involved  by  the  eight 
countries.  In  the  case  of  the  ECE's  coal  plan, 
there  Is  such  a  sacrifice. 

The    basic    assumption    of    European    co- 
operation still  holds  If  the  Marshall  plan  is 

to  have  a  chance.   Cooperation  usually  means 

a  bit  of  give  as  well  as  take.    Europe  had 

better  learn  that  fact,  and  soon. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  G.  SADOWSKI 

OF  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  16.  1948 

Mr.  SADOWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  wish  to  include  the  following  ar- 
ticle by  Thomas  L.  Stokes  that  appeared 
in  the  Evening  Star  of  June  15, 1948: 

LESSON  ON  THE  COULEE 

(By  Thomas  L.  Stokes) 
Aboard  President  Truman's  Special 
Train. — Looking  upon  Grand  Coulee  Dam  In 
Washington  for  the  third  time,  as  President 
Truman  saw  It  again  for  the  third  time, 
there  came  back  a  declamation  we  boys  used 
to  deliver  In  high  school — Napoleons  speech 
to  his  army  at  the  Pyramids,  beginning: 
"Forty  centuries  look  down  upon  you." 
Now  the  Grand  Coulee  of  the  Columbia  ts 
being  transformed  into  a  great  reservoir  from 
which  water  pumped  Into  it  from  the  Colum- 
bia is  to  be  distributed  to  reclaim  a  million 
acres  of  land  for  farming  and  homes  for 
many  families.  The  monster  dam,  550  feet 
high  and  three  quarters  of  a  mile  across, 
finished  some  time  ago.  which  now  checks 
the  Columbia  In  Its  present  course,  not  only 
make  this  possible,  but  also  Is  busily  pro- 
viding power  that  serves  new  industries  all 
ovef  the  Northwest. 

It  V  as  a  boon  to  save  us  In  wartime,  for 
It  provided  energy  for  development  of  the 
atomic  bomb,  for  aluminum,  for  airplanes, 
for  ships,  and  the  manifold  weapons  of  war. 
Standing  on  top  of  the  great  dam,  watching 
the  waters  hurtle  down  from  one  side  and 
from  the  other,  looking  up  the  lake  formed 
by  the  dam  which  extends  161  miles  to  the 
Canadian  border,  you  are  gazing  Into  the 
future — a  future  of  boundless  promises  cre- 
ated by  man  In  his  engineering  and  scientific 
role. 

The  late  President  Roosevelt,  with  hU 
vision,  saw  it  and  initiated  the  Grand  Coulee 
project  In  Washington  and  the  Bonneville 
project  In  Oregon,  also  on  the  Columbia 
River.  He  urged  a  series  of  dams  to  control 
and  utilize  this  great  river  In  the  develop- 
ment of  the  Northwest.  Had  that  been  done 
the  disastrous  floods  which  wiped  out  the 
whole  town  of  Vanport,  Oreg.,  and  devastated 
vast  areas  over  which  President  Truman  fiew 
in  a  trip  of  inspection,  would  not  have 
happened. 

They  could  have  been  controlled.  Just  as 
floods  have  been  controlled  by  unified  de- 
velopment of  the  Tennessee  River  by  TVA. 
President  Truman's  gospel,  as  was  that  of 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  Is  an  expanding  Amer- 
ica. But,  as  he  pointed  out,  there  are  what 
he  aptly  called  "men  of  little  faith"  who 
bitterly  fought  this  development  which  has 
meant  so  much  for  the  Northwest,  and  who  ^ 
are  now  bitterly  fighting  its  expansion— the  ' 
private  utilities  and  their  agents  in  Con- 
gress.  They  not  only  choke  off  appropria- 
tions in  Congress  in  this  sabotage  attempt, 
but  they  also  are  seeking  to  prevent  the  Gov- 
ernment from  building  transmission  llnea 
from  its  public  power  project's  to  provide 
electricity  cheaply  to  householders  and 
Industry. 

For  ail  that  is  being  done  to  check  exten- 
sion of  public  power  development,  the  Presi- 
dent indicts  this  Congress,  and  properly. 
He  has  Indicted  this  Congress  also  for  block- 
ing so  many  other  measures  for  the  welfare 
of  the  people  of  our  country — housing, 
health,  education,  increased  minimum  wages, 
wider  and  more  effective  social-security  cov- 
erage, among  others,  and  for  refusing  to  do 
anything  about  inflation  and  high  prices. 
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\»  speaking. Tei7  pUlnlj  and  very  frank- 
wbat  developed  Into  a  virtual  crusade 
St  the  present  Congress,  which  be  de- 
as  the  worst  In  bis  memory.  There 
In  bis  eye  and  fury  In  his  voice, 
you  listen  to  sH  of  this,  day  aXtsr  day, 
SMdcnly  ooeurs  to  you  that  this  man 
a&ot$d  not  have  to  be  out  on  the  stump 
way,  in  this  day  snd  age.  arguing  for 
thes4  simple  and  fundamental  things  for  tb« 
people. 

It  all  goes  to  sbow  bow  we  have  been 
Ihrovn  back  and  bow  we  shall  be  stopped 
tal  «  dr  progress,  hsited  In  the  march  toward 
oar  latural  destiny,  by  "men  of  little  faith," 
unlc  IS  we,  as  a  people,  arotiae  oturMlves  and 
striAB  baek  at  ttooM  wIm  hto  paUiaf  tto* 
strir  p  oti  Ooofrw*.  «b«  lobbytMi  of  apoeUil, 
setflj  h  lnt«rOTts,  once  sgain  conAdent  of  tbeir 
powir. 


What  tiM  Drift  Mtant 


BX1TN8ION  OF  HtMAMU 
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Ur.  KLEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  con- 
sent ,  I  am  Inserting  In  the  Rscoio  an  edl- 
torli  il  from  the  New  York  Post  of  Tues- 
day, June  13,  1948,  In  regard  to  the  pro- 
poaid  conscription  act  which  I  believe 
expi  esses  the  views  of  an  overwhelming 
maj|>rity  of  the  American  people: 

OLrVK-DBAB    OtmOOK 

Kv  crythlng  would  seem  to  be  set. 
Tl  e  drait  machinery  Is  ready  to  ciang  Into 
•ctkn  on  00  days'  notice;  ai-year-olds  rc- 
porti  tdly  have  been  singled  out  as  the  first 
;  the  Department  of  Defense  Is  eagerly 
aliUng  the  signal  to  start  indoctrinating 
of  thousands  of  American  young- 
In  a  new  way  of  life — the  militaristic 
which  might  be  called  living,  but  only 

taorlsons  are  olive  drab, 
the  House  approves  the  Senate  draft 
the  Pentagon's  most  cherished  dreams 
rome  true.  It  wasn't  enough — It  never 
over  50  percent  of  our  tax  revenue 
I  al^Kined  ott  to  maintain  an  Amer- 
wmr  machine.  In  the  minds  of  out  gen- 
erals and  their  llr.  Forrcatal  the  Ruaalan 
three  t  demands  more — much  more. 

An  erica  will  be  safe,  they  argue,  only  U 
we  pit  our  19-  to  as-year-olds  under  arms. 
Wloee  America,  Mr.  Forrestal?  Certainly 
not  1  he  America  which  we  have  known  and 
Iov«<!  and  found  adequate  to  any  real  or 
Imag  ned  foreign  threat.  That  America  spent 
Its  p<  mcetlme  billions  on  social  security,  edu- 
catloa,  health — Improving  the  welfare  of  its 
dtlains. 

Tb »  America  which  Torrestal  and  his  lour- 
atar  rlends  are  fighting  to  Insiue  Is  an  alien 
atat4  cast  in  their  own  destructive  Image, 
kids  are  kept  out  of  college  to  learn 
to  kill  like  robots — where  miiitArlsm  is  al- 
low* i  to  cboke  off  free  civilian  pursuits. 

W(i  are  a  part  of  America  aa  It  really  is; 

not  ^he  nightmare  furtreaa  ot  Mr.  Forrestal 

,«M  ba  sealed  with  more  and 

at  amor,  but  a  democracy  which 

ngth  in  paaea  or  war  through  the  f  rc«- 

and    inrw— Ing    opportuniues    ot    tta 


out  lor  your  America.    Wire  your 
Bepifesentatlve  that  the  milltarlsU'  draXt  bill 
»  sudden,  democratic  death  on  the 
Bouto  floor. 


Address  of  Most  Rct.  Rkbard  J.  Cnshiaf , 
D.D. 
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Wedneadav,  June  18.  1948 

Mr.  FOGARTY.  Mr,  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  thr  Rfc- 
ORD.  I  include  the  foUowtsag  commi  nce« 
ment  addrens  delivered  at  Marquette 
University.  Mllwauk«e.  on  June  12,  1948, 
by  Moat  Rev.  Rlcluird  J.  Cuabtnf,  D,  D . 
archbtatiop  ot  Boston : 

The  ffwMer  part  of  your  acatfMMe  ttae  has 
been  devoted  to  the  pdrtnite  ef  veaean 
through  the  lltteral  arte  and  the  seleneea.  It 
!•  set  ottt  of  order,  therefore,  to  devote  the 
few  momenta  left  to  ue  during  Um 
menrement  aeaeoo  to  •<  me 
thinking  sbout  the  iwihiom  alMf  ef  lev- 
eUtion,  of  reiigioa  hi  •  ililllwi  mull  of 
tfciats.  TiM  hapertaoee  of  that  pleee  i«  not 
so  eordlally  leeegniaad  aor  ae  tmiversaiiy 
ackoowUdfid  here  in  AoMrlea  as  ooee  it  was. 
There  are  abroad  in  otu  land  aevtral  strante, 
not  to  say  slnuter  OMVenenu  which  bid 
fair  to  diminish  that  rreognltlon  even  fur- 
ther snd  mayhap  cripple  the  Inflneoee  of  re- 
ligion, at  least  for  a  time  nnd  a  space,  on  the 
formstlon  by  general  education  of  the  na- 
tional community. 

A  generation  or  two  ago  only  frankly 
atheistic  organisations  or  groups  of  self-con- 
fessed adversaries  to  all  rells;ton — they  used 
to  call  themselves  free  thinkers— would  have 
been  sctlvely  engaged  In  an  effort  to  place  the 
favor  of  the  law  on  the  side  of  practical 
atbelam  or  a  religious  education.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  a  generation  ago  only  an  ccca- 
slonal  and  particularly  rabid  free  thinker 
would  have  been  sufflciently  militant  to  sift 
school  books,  school  curricula,  and  school 
programs  In  the  effort  to  purge  them  of  any 
supernatural  overtones  or  religious  refer- 
ences. Certainly  American  Protestants, 
Catholics,  and  believers  of  every  kind,  even  In 
the  days  when  the  older  persons  here  present 
were  yoimg.  wotjid  have  been  scandalized,  not 
to  say  aroused  to  Indlenant  anfrer.  if  even 
atbctots  had  banded  together  to  eliminate  by 
legal  action  all  religious  tiia|ilration  from 
general  education  or  to  loflMDoe  Judicial  ac- 
tion in  favor  of  agnoattdasB  as  s^'alnst  rev- 
erent belief  as  the  donrinaat  mood  of  public 
education. 

I  cannot  Imagine  how  the  devout  Protes- 
tants, Catholics,  and  Jews  of  a  century  ago 
would  have  reacted  to  the  disturbing  situa- 
tion which  has  developed  recently  m  cur  na- 
tlOBMa  community  and  which  seems  destined 
to  develop  further;  a  situation  In  which  not 
pra(«aak>nal  athelsta  or  freak  Infidel  free 
lancers  against  reUglon  In  popular  education, 
but  conventions  of  organised  Ouistiaiu. 
some  amembliea  of  ordained  clergymen  sys- 
tsmatlcally  place  their  strength  behind  ef- 
forts to  emt>arTas8  religious  education  and 
lift  their  voices  In  favor  of  mors  legal  snd 
other  restrlctloos  on  efforts  to  Integrate  with 
the  work  ct  reason  the  contribution  which 
religion  can  alone  make  to  the  perfection  of 
the  individual  person  and  the  general  com- 
munity. 

I  am  not  concerned  this  evening  with 
presenting  any  particular  theory  of  church 
or  state  or  of  the  relations  between  the  two. 
I  most  certainly  am  not  Interested  In  argu- 
tafttswy  o<  cooperation  between  organized 
'•Mf*o«8  aad  organized  civu  society.  But  I 
am  sincerely  Interested  In  making  a  plea  for 
the  renewal  of  the  ancient  American  appre- 
ciation of  the  Intimate  connection  between 
spiritual  sanctity  and  socUl  sanity,  between 


pclltlcsl  reason  and  the  standards  revealed  by 
religious  revelation,  between  religious  mo- 
rality and  national  stabUlty. 

Let  no  one  ndsuodsrstand  me  and  no  man 
misrepresent  whst  we  are  about  to  say.  De- 
vout Christians,  even  better  thsn  agnostics 
and  certainly  better  than  athetsu.  well 
understand  how  supremely  important  it  is 
that  religion  and  patriotism  never  become 
confused,  combined,  or  confounded.  History 
bears  witness  that  freedom  and  faith  both 
suffer  when  religion  and  patriotism  bscome 
identified  sa  If  they  were  on*  snd  the  sam« 
thing  and  in  such  fiiihlr>n  that  the  chMfSll 
and  state  become  indistinguishable  one  freai 
the  ether,  far  better  than  seculartsu.  the 
devettt  apprtclats  that  Relig*ous  people 
read  with  indignant  regret  those  chapters  of 
histcry  which  rec<>rd  the  confusion  snd  scan- 
dal  which  are  the  reeulu  of  the  fsllure  to 
keep  ciesriy  dietinet  the  veiee  of  Caesar  ar»d 
the  voice  of  ChrtsS.  the  iMlMfNf  of  the 
•ad  the  suthoffMf  of  tte  state  the 
of  reiigioa  aad  the  ohiigatuins 
of  patftotlsm. 

People  who  knew  cur  la«d  well  see  no 
dahger  that  sueh  a  eealtwiaa  is  likely  to  es« 
let  Ml  thess  Onlted  ftetes  where  both  the 
twdHiOM  of  reltfhm  ami  the  law  nf  the  isnd 
are  alike  obtaeMi  to  the  identtflcstion  of 
•pirttuai  ptoty  aad  elvle  patrtottsm.  But 
there  le  gnother  danger,  an  opposite  dangsr, 
a  daafsr  against  ahich  history  also  provides 
stern  warhlags.  Thst  is  the  danger  of  so 
dlvoreMff  spiritual  morality  and  secular  loy- 
alty that  the  latter  loses  its  only  effective 
sanctions  snd  therefore  disintegrates  and 
dies.  It  is  the  danger  that  we  in  America, 
spellbcund  by  ssctUsr  legalUU  and  bewil- 
dered by  pseudethsologtans,  may  forget  that, 
although  not  identical,  religion  and  patriot- 
ism are  twin  virtues,  two  parallel  and  related 
duties  of  the  first  order  from  which  no  man 
can  t'xempt  himself.  HUtory  bears,  disturb- 
ing witness  thst  the  land  which  smothers 
religious  piety  and  falls  to  foster  the  educa- 
tion that  produces  piety  betrays  its  own  civil 
Interests  and  aaps  the  strength  of  the  gen- 
eral patrlodsm  upon  which  It  depends  for 
national  survival. 

If  I  read  history  aright,  that  nation  Is  pre- 
paring Ita  own  disintegration  and  promoting 
Its  own  destruction  which  forgeU  the  Inti- 
mate dependence  of  healthy  patriotism  on 
religious  piety.  The  nation  Is  headed  for 
grief  which  falls  to  appreciate  the  close  con- 
nection between  national  subUlty  and  the 
rtliglous  education  which  schools  a  people 
in  the  spiritual  traditions  underlying  their 
unity  Religion  does  not  so  mtKh  say  to  the 
modern  state:  "I  have  a  real  right  to  your 
homage  and  you  have  a  duty  to  hear  me." 
though  religion  might  speak  In  just  such 
terms  if  these  were  properly  understood. 
What  religion  does  say  t<i  the  modern  stata 
>s  this:  -You  have  a  real  need  of  me  and  I 
have  an  essential  contribution  to  make  to 
your  stability  "  That  prop<»itlcn  Is  almost 
self-evident,  but  even  If  it  were  not.  history 
abundantly  confirms  it. 

It  was  religion  which  provided  the  moral 
restrainu  and  also  the  sublime  Inspirations 
which  tamed  barbarism  and  brought  the 
ancient  nations  to  a  grandeur  that  still  fatcl- 
nates  students  of  history.  When  the  valiant 
Cardinal  PaiUhaber  wanted  to  make  his  most 
rtmelMsles  dsissMS  of  religion  and  his  most 
•*"■■•■""•  etitlclam  of  Nazi  secularism,  he 
had  only  to  recall  what  the  German  nations 
were  before  religion  ennobled  them,  to  point 
out  the  place  of  religion  in  their  rUe  from 
^rbartmaMd  In  the  sUblllty  the  German 
psopis  acquired  in  their  highest  points  of 
clvUlsation.  Fifteen  tragic  years  for  Ger- 
many have  passed  since  the  Nazi  secularists 
turned  deaf  ears  to  the  great  Catholic  prelate 
and  loyal  German  citizen  who  stood  In  his 
cathedral  at  Munich  and  uttered  these  pro- 
phetic, univeraally  valid  words,  tha  Cardinal 
said.  "It  Is  my  conviction  that  the  defense 
of  Christianity   is  also  the  defense  of  my 
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nation.  I  mean  that  the  German  people 
win  either  be  Christian  or  else  they  will  cease 
to  be.  An  apostasy  from  Christianity,  a  re- 
lapse Into  paganism.  Including  a  pagan  con- 
cept of  the  state,  will  be  the  beginning  of 
the  end  of  the  German  nation."  So  spoke 
Cardinal  Faulhaber  15  years  ago.  So  will 
speak  every  true  Christian  prelate  to  his  own 
nation  when  the  secularists,  the  atheists,  the 
materialists,  and  the  muddle  anti-Catholic 
preachers  seek  to  divorce  beyond  their  proper 
relationship  religion  and  patriotism,  spiritual 
education  and  national  stability.  It  was 
throtigh  religion,  the  Christian  religion,  that 
the  Germans  btcams  s  grsst  and  civilized 
nation:  it  was  by  the  hampering  and  hound- 
ing of  religion  that  the  modern  German 
liberals  and  later  the  Mszis  destroyed  not 
r*tir/:  ti  t;ijt  the  German  state;  crippled  not 
(  but  the  great  German  nation, 

,...    *,.      .y  of  Frs-'"  »"«■'-  «   iiw«  testU 
m<<;iy     R^llgW^,  tlie  (  i,  msd« 

Franre  fhe  »|Ueen  of  <  nn-itpinirint  f>t  almost 
a  th(>u*Ntid  yesrs,  fletiglon  provided  the 
sneriiics  ahlrh  sent  French  explorers  and 
cariiPd  French  culture  to  the  sttds  of  the 
earth,  do  Ions  a«  raligWin  as  w»ll  as  pntrl/it* 
Ism  stijoysd  the  fsvor  of  Frenrh  Uistmulons 
attd  Its  proper  plMCs  in  rn'itch  life,  France 
was  a  mighty  natk^ii.  Hut  ctire  the  deadly 
hand  u(  a  rellglutts  secularism  at  templed 
to  strangle  religious  education  and  the  re- 
llgl  >ut  traditions  of  France,  not  Catholicism 
but  France  suffered:  not  religion  but  French 
national  stattlity  declined  almost  to  the 
poitu  of  diDtlntrgration, 

The  »>ame  point  Is  drsmatlcslly  demon- 
strated by  the  story  of  Poland.  How  would 
the  Polish  people  have  survived  as  a  nati(>n 
had  It  not  been  for  their  religion  when  they 
were  politically  dismembered,  parceled  out 
time  and  again  under  divided  and  hostile 
regimes?  They  remained  united  as  a  nation 
even  without  a  state  of  their  own,  only  be- 
cause of  their  religion.  It  is  the  story  of 
Hungary,  whose  great  national  hero  Jean 
Hunyadi  declared:  "I  frankly  confess  that 
had  our  fatherland  not  possessed  the  energy 
of  its  religious  faith  her  natural  resources 
would  not  have  permitted  her  to  survive." 
It  is  the  story  of  the  small  but  valiant 
nations  of  the  Christian  east,  each  one  of 
which  flovirished  under  the  inspiration  of 
religion  and  endured  only  so  long  as  it  re- 
mained faithful  to  its  religious  heritage.  It 
Is  the  story  of  Ireland — in  short,  of  every 
western  people:  Religion  and  patriotism  are 
distinct,  but  there  Is  a  strict  dependence  be- 
tween them.  Patriotism  Is  nourished  by 
piety  or  It  dies.  A  nation  survives  in  great 
part  en  the  vitality  It  derives  from  its  re- 
ligious faith,  or  It  does  not  survive  at  all. 

Most    of    the    founding    fathers    of    these 
United  States  were  not  Catholics,  but  on  this 
point  their  thinking  was  crystal  clear.    They 
would  have  subscribed  to  every  letter  of  the 
warning  Pope  Plus  XI  gave  to  the  German 
people    when    secularism    was    gaining    the 
upper  hand  in  that  ill-fated  land,  and  the 
German    courts    were    Interpreting    German 
civil  law  In  a  manner  that  excluded  religion 
from  German  schools  and  rellslous  inspira- 
tion from  German  national  life.     The  Pope 
uttered — and  every  founding  father  of  this 
Christian   Nation   would   have   agreed— this 
profound  truth:  "No  coercive  power  of  the 
state,  no  merely  secular  Ideals,  though  they 
be  high  and  noble  in  themselves,  will  be  able 
In  the  long  run  to  replace  the  final  and  de- 
cisive motives  that  come  from  belief  In  God 
and   Christ."     The  destruction  of  religious 
education  by  direct  obstacles  or  by  Indirect 
discrimination  against  students  in  religious 
schools  is  a  crime  against  the  State  quite 
as  much  as  It  Is  against  the  church.     The 
state  should  remember  that  to  hand  over 
moral  teaching  to  subjective  human  opinions 
which  change  with  the  trend  of  the  times  in- 
stead of  anchoring  It  to  the  holy  will  of  God 
and  to  His  commandments  Is  to  open  wide 
the  door  to  the  forces  of  destruction.    So  the 


Pope  warned  the  German  people,  saying: 
"This  Is  a  sin  against  the  future  of  the 
nation  and  Its  bitter  fruits  will  be  tasted  by 
the  coming  generations." 

That  warning  was  uttered  In  1937.  to  the 
German  people  11  years  ago.  Every  school- 
boy knows  the  history  of  the  German  Nation 
since.  How  did  It  happen?  Could  It  happen 
here?  Do  not  be  deceived  by  any  Ulk  of 
alleged  differences  between  the  character  of 
the  Oermsn  psopte  and  the  character  of  our 
people.  The  disasters  which  hsve  befsUcn 
Germany  are  not  to  be  explained  In  such 
terms.  The  German  people.  In  themselves 
snd  in  their  nstural  charscterlstlcs,  ars  a 
great  people,  a  good  people,  a  people  deserv- 
ing of  a  far  happier  history  than  has  been 
theirs  In  these  last  hundrsd  years.  The  true 
gifts  of  the  German  people,  the  fruits  of  their 
dlAclpllns  snd  splrituall7.ed  genius,  may  be 
found  in  ths  gracious  traditions  of  those 
areas  of  Germany  where  the  work  of  religion 
has  been  dons  sufllclently  long  and  sun* 
ciently  thoroughly  to  survive  In  some  meas> 
urs  ihp  otisiNUght  of  modern  Oermsn  seeti- 
Isrlsm  snd  Its  brutal  orfantaation  in  modem 
tisslsm.  The  German  rhNrartor  has  rs« 
vested  itself  hsfe  In  Amerirn  In  the  Middle 
West,  and  In  ths  vtrf  r<  ere  ws  are 

how  met,  and  It  has  revsK  '  >l  as  s  fores 

for  pesos  snd  pisty  and  loyalty  and  lovs, 
Ths  Germs ns  ore  s  good  peopis— the  evil  In 
Germany  has  been  dus  to  coldly  scientific, 
rigorotuly  secular  education,  snd  to  ths 
sysumstlo  crippling  of  the  indspendeni 
Christian  schools,  ones  by  direct  persecu- 
tion, as  under  Bismarck,  and  later  by  ofBcial 
dlscrimlnittton  agitlnst  the  rights  and  In- 
terests of  the  children  In  rellglotu  schools. 

How  can  we  love  our  own  Nation  and  keep 
silent  In  the  face  of  a  legal  trend  within  our 
courts  and  an  organized  pressure  campaign 
among  secularist  educators  to  reduce  re- 
ligious schools  to  Inferior  positions,  to  purge 
public  education  of  every  spiritual  overtone, 
and  to  outlaw  every  possibility  of  coopera- 
tion, even  oblique,  between  state  and  church, 
reason  and  revelation,  public  school  and 
spiritual  program  in  behalf  of  the  young?  It 
is  love  of  America,  quite  as  much  as  love  of 
the  faith,  which  prompts  us  to  protest 
against  the  systematic  endeavor  to  divorce 
religion  and  education,  religious  morality, 
and  the  elements  of  national  stability. 

Not  all  those  assembled  before  me  tonight 
share  my  religious  faith,  but  I  take  It  that 
all  of  you  share  my  belief  In  the  sovereignty 
of  God  and  the  Intimate  connection  between 
the  sanctity  which  is  Gods  will  for  all  of  us 
and  the  sanity  which  is  our  will  for  America. 
Few  of  you  may  be  exiiected  to  develop  the 
special  preoccupations  of  a  priest  with  regard 
to  the  need  for  some  formula  under  which 
religion  and  general  education  can  cooperate 
In  producing  among  our  citizens  to  be  both 
the  piety  and  the  patriotism  which  are  needed 
alike  for  faith  and  for  freedom.    But  most  of 
you  will  eventually  be  parents  with  children 
whom  you  will  receive  from  God,  whom  you 
will  educate  here  in  America,  and  whom  you 
must  one  day  return  to  God.    All  of  you  will 
depend  on  the  Integrity  of  American  Institu- 
tions, the  spiritual  as  well  as  material  pros- 
perity of  America  for  your  personal  security 
and  well-being  In  the  professions,  trades,  or 
vocations  of  your  life.    You  have  a  stake  In 
America,  and  though  you  are  not  priests  and 
may  not  all  be  Christians  In  my  sense  of  the 
term,  you  will  do  well  to  weigh  what  kind  of 
country  this  will  be  If  strict  secularism  gains 
the  day  and  the  effort  to  relegate  religion 
into  vestries,  sodalities,  and  cloisters  proves 
successful.    You  will  do  well  to  demand  cer- 
tain things  of  those  who  write  the  laws  under 
which  you  will  live  and  those  who  make  the 
decisions  which   will   determine   the   condi- 
tions of  your  life  and  the  characters  of  your 
children.     Among  those  demands  you  may 
well   Include   the   age-old   challenge    of   St. 
Augustine  to  those  who  try  to  isolate  religion 
from  general  education  in  his  day:  "Let  those 


who  declare  the  teaching  of  Christ  to  be  op- 
posed to  the  welfare  of  the  commonwealth 
furnish  us  with  an  army  of  soldiers  such  as 
Christ  says  soldiers  ought  to  be;  let  them 
give  us  subjects,  husbands,  wives,  parents, 
children,  masters,  servants,  kings.  Judges, 
taxpayers,  and  tax  gatherers  who  live  up  to 
the  teachings  of  Christ:  and  then  let  them 
dare  to  assert  that  Christian  doctrine  Is  harm- 
ful to  the  commonwealth.  Rather,  let  them 
not  hesltsts  one  moment  to  acclaim  that 
doctrine,  rightly  observed,  the  greatest  safe- 
guard of  the  commonwealth,"  And  let  them 
then  see  to  It  that  the  commonwealth  does 
Its  proper  psrt  io  make  possible  the  spread 
of  such  d(x-trine. 

My  friends,  I  am  a  priest  of  God,  but  I 
speak  also  as  a  citizen.    You,  >•'  'SdtMle 

tonight,  go  forth  as  cttlMtns  iS  elell 

commutiity,  but  without  sKceptkin  >ou  are 
the  children  of  God  and  you  are  res|><>nsive 
to  the  things  of  the  spirit,  I  need  net  aek 
ytju  to  remember  lUt  (iiisarnom  lessons  you 
hsvs  learned  i^i  U  < .  but  I  do  ask  you 

to  retain  always  i:.^.  „;..a«  acquired  here  of 
the  true  plaee  of  religion  In  educsti«m,  of 
piety  in  patriotism,  of  spiritual  vstuss  In 
social  sisbtlity,  I  beg  yrni  be  vigilant  against 
those  who  are  attempting  to  drivs  the  spirit 
of  religion  out  uf  community  affairs,  ths 
values  of  religion  out  of  education,  A  tiation 
U  cradled  In  lu  homes,  but  it  is  msde  in  us 
schools.  Unless  Ood  be  present  In  both  ths 
home  snd  the  school,  eollegs  snd  untvsrsity, 
I  know  not  how  hs  csn  enter  ths  national 
life.  This  only  thing  I  Itnnw:  Reason,  revela- 
tion, snd  history  sU  agree  that  a  nation  with- 
out God  Is  a  nation  doomed.  Blessed  Is  the 
nation  whose  Lord  is  God,  Keep  dose  to  Ood 
yourselves— keep  America  close  to  God.  Then 
you  shall  have  faith  and  freedom — life,  lib- 
erty, and  happiness — all  these,  and  heaven, 
too. 


Western  Germany — Invitation  for  a 
Play-Off 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  G.  SADOWSKI 

OF  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  16.  1948 

Mr.  SADOWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  wish  to  include  the  following  arti- 
cle by  Sumner  Welles  that  appeared  In 
the  Washington  Post  of  Tuesday,  June 
15,  1948: 

WESTERN  CEHMANT INVTIATION  rOH  A  PLAT-OJT 

(By  Sumner  Welles) 

The  plan  for  western  Germany  proves 
again  how  catastrophic  was  the  failure  of 
the  four  great  powers  to  agree  before  the 
victory  upon  a  long-range  policy  designed 
to  create  a  regenerated  Germany. 

The  best  that  can  be  said  for  thlis  plan 
is  that  almost  any  change  would  be  better 
than  the  chaos  existing  In  western  Germany 
since  the  end  of  1945. 

It  has  these  Immediate  benefits: 

By  establishing  the  economic  Internation- 
alization of  the  Ruhr,  the  plan  gives  the 
western  powers  control  over  the  major  source 
of  Germany's  military  potential.  It  can  in- 
crease Germany's  productivity.  It  can  pre- 
pare the  ground  for  the  gradual  Integration 
of  the  economy  of  western  Germany  with 
that  of  the  rest  of  western  Europe.  It  can 
facilitate  the  success  of  the  European  recov- 
ery program.  These  combined  factors  can 
raise  German  living  standards  at  the  same 
time  that  they  speed  up  Etiropean  recon- 
struction. 
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Ameticftn     commitment     to     retain 

In  0«rmany  "unul  the  peace  of  Europe 

■hould  ttreagtlMn  eoafldrace  in 

Surope.  and  pardeaUrly  la  France. 

aspect!  appeal  to  tboae  In  the  execu« 

ahd  leglalatlve  brancbee  at  our  Oovern- 

who  are  thinking  primarily  of  the  po- 

advaatagea  to  be  gained  by  "getting 

tgn  pcdtcy  off  tbe  backs  of  the  tax- 


underlying  dangers  of  the  plan,  which 
t  the  world  of  tomorrow,  are  relegated 
background  In  this  election  year  of 


United  States  and  Great  Britain  hare 
to  reeducate  the  Germans.     In  a  secret 
ducted  recently  In  western  Germany, 
nt  expressed  the  belief  that  the  Hlt- 
re^tme  had  committed  no  crimes  against 
ty  and  Indicated  thetr  approval  of  the 
Government, 
such  conditions  conducive  to  the  suc- 
Inauguratlon    of    self-government? 
pjubllc  reaction  of  even  the  mere  mod- 
3f  western  Germany's  political  leaders 
six-power  plan  shows  that  German 
la  again  rampant.    The  objec- 
hat  the  pan-Germans  and  the  mllltar- 
preacbed  for  70  years  are  more  than 
Ideal  of  a  majority  of  the  Germans, 
recent  months  British  policy  has 
( llrected  to  rebuilding  a  strong  Germany 
juffer  state  against  Ruaala.    Britain's 
authorities    in    Germany,    Sir    Brian 
and  Lord  Pakenham,  have  been 
favor   with   the   Germans    by   pro- 
the  need  "to  forgive  and  forget." 
pulley  Is  now  apparently  the  same. 
delusions  that  governed  the  policy 
litaln    and    the    United   States   toward 
In  the  isao's  are  once  more  doml- 
We   are   losing  sight   of   our   fut\ure 
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the  German  leaders  regain   even  a 

measure  of  authority  they  will  revert 

pracUca   tbay   so   kucceasfully   pur- 

ifter  the  Pirst  World  War  of  playing 

ally  against  the  other  as  a  means  of 

down    all   controls   imposed  upon 

The  breach  between  the  Soviet  Union 

West  seems  made  to  order  for  their 


sU-po«er  plan  will  be  used  by  the 
Union  aa  a  propaganda  weapon  to 
convlAce  the  German  masnfa  that  the  west- 
em  dUDOcrades  are  t>ent  upon  Germany's 
cbllte.  atk)o 

The 
tbe  K  -emlln 
wltbli 
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for 
the 
Ingly 


unltKt 
w«  stern 
£i  'gllth- 


Gcrmi  n 
tutlon 
centra  ilzed 

Wbit 
overlo  Aed 
BuaaoOarmaa 


announcement    of    the    plan    affords 

a  valid  pretext  for  establishing 

eastern   Germany  a  government   for 

Germany.    Should  the  present  plan 

Germany  be  placed  In  operation, 

•apeaklng  powers  will  be  increas- 

tempted   to   outbid    the   Russians   for 

support  by  agreeing  to  the  reconstl- 

of  a  united  Germany  under  a  highly 

government. 

our   policymakers    have   apparently 

Is  that  the  historic  motives  for 

cooperation  were   not   ended 

of   the   aberrations   of   WU- 

and  of  Hitler.    BtanaRk's  policy  was 

on    his    relnanraaea    treaty    with 

Tbe  German  people  are  net  forgeC- 

t  when  Germany  aud  Ruaala  vara 

the   German   Reich   ^'^r^mt  Europe's 

power,  and  that  Germany  was  de- 

In  two  world  wars  when  Russia  Joined 

s  anamlee 

is  ana  card  In  the  Politburo  s  hands 

tbe    western    prjwsrs    cannot    match. 

cpmmon  Interest  of  ^it—'ti  and  of  Oer- 

in    dlvMtaig   golMid    batveen    them 

of   tha  aUmigeBl  moUvcs  for   the 

alliances    of    the    past.    As 

s  successor,  Von  Buluw,  phrased  It. 

ys  believed  that  it  was  in  our  own 

ta  to  avoid  a  war  with  Ruaala    •     •     • 

above  all  that  no  greater  dlsatsr 

happen   to   us   than   the   recatabllsh- 

cf  an  independent  Poland  state." 


BuHO -German 


battived 


Russia  cannot  dominate  Ktirofw  imleas  she 
can  count  on  German  cooperation.  That 
has  becooM  tha  KrtmUa't  primary  amM- 
tinn  Moscow  will  not  bsaltate  to  offer  Oar- 
many  her  former  provinces  now  occupied 
by  Pbland  if  In  return  It  can  win  the  support 
of  the  German  people  and  control  Germany*! 
future  government. 

The  six-power  plan  Increases  the  probabil- 
ity that  the  Oarnuuia  will  saa  in  an  allne- 
ment  with  the  Sovtat  bloc  msans  by  which 
tha  "master  race"  can  eventually  secture  Its 
long-awaltad  triumph. 


Appropriations  for  Forei{n-Aid  Profraa 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  TABER 

or  NEW  TOBX 

D«  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRC5ENTATTVES 

Wedntsdav.  June  16.  1948 

Mr.  TABER.  Mr.  Speaker,  confusion 
and  short  memories  are  the  allies  of 
those  forces  who  would  try  to  put  one 
over  on  this  bocy  and.  through  us.  on 
the  American  public.  I  have  bided  my 
time  to  give  the  advocates  of  blank- 
check  apprtipriations  ample  opportunity 
to  engage  in  mental  cart  wheels  and  to 
rent  their  spleen  on  the  Hoase  for  its 
well-considered  and  well-founded  action 
on  reducing  the  funds  'or  the  adminis- 
tration's foreign-aid  program.  The  re- 
cent hysterical  exhibition  of  some  news- 
papers and  deluded  columnisU  who 
would  Hire  to  give  the  ImpreMhrn  that 
they  know  and  see  all  should  give  us 
food  for  serious  thought  and  di5cu.«!slon 
at  a  later  date.  Never  let  it  be  said  that 
these  self-appointed,  but  unelected.  au- 
thorities know  what  the  public  is  think- 
ing. Take,  for  instance,  the  sorry  spec- 
tacle of  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune. 
That  paper  almost  had  a  nervou-s  break- 
down over  the  House  action.  Por  sev- 
eral days  last  week  it  became  nothing 
more  or  less  than  a  handbill  for  well- 
organized  New  York  pressure  groups. 
As  evidence  of  how  far  astray  thi^  paper 
has  wandered.  I  quote  a  statement  made 
on  this  floor  during  debate  on  the  bill 
by  my  colleague.  Ralph  W.  Gwinm,  of 
New  York,  who  said : 

Let  me  tell  you  that  In  my  district,  where 
the  New  York  Herald  Tribune  and  the  New 
York  Times  are  widely  read,  the  people,  are 
writing  me  letters  8  to  1  against  the  Marshall 
plan. 

As  far  as  some  of  the  columnt.<;ts  were 
concerned,  they  sounded  as  though  their 
copy  had  been  prepared  in  a  psycho- 
pathic ward.  Apparently,  they  had 
taken  it  for  granted  that  the  House 
would  abdicate  its  fimctions  in  order  to 
appease  the  world-wide  relief  planners. 

In  view  of  the  apprchen.sion  that  seems 
to  prevail  in  many  quarters  with  refer- 
ence to  foreign  relief.  I  wish  to  call  at- 
tention at  this  time  to  certain  outstand- 
ing facts.  The  authorization  bill.  Pub- 
lic Law  472.  Eightieth  Congress,  provided 
for  foreign  relief  and  was  approved 
April  3.  1948.  In  secUon  114  (c)  of  this 
bill    appears    the    following    language: 

Nothing  In  this  title  U  Intended  nor  »h^l 
It  be  consuuad  as  aa  STpuss  o.  implied  oom- 
mltment  to  provide  any  specific  assistance, 


whether  of  funds,  commodities,  or  services, 
to  any  country  or  countries.  The  authorl- 
ntlOQ  in  this  title  is  llmltad  to  the  period 
of  la  months  In  order  that  subsequent  Con- 
gresses may  pass  on  any  subseqtient  authorl- 
aatloos. 

Now  let  me  refer  you  to  ?ome  revealing 
oratory  engaged  In  at  the  time  the  Eco- 
nomic Cooperation  Act  was  being  de- 
bated. Let  me  quote  Senator  ARTHtJK 
Vandxnbuc,  of  Michigan.  On  March  1 
he  said : 

I  say  again — aa  I  have  said  so  many  times 
before — these  recommended  figures  are  not 
sacred.  I  do  not  undertake  to  demonstrate 
that  the  resultant  la-month  figure  of  tS  JOO.- 
OOOjOOO  In  the  bUl  Is  precisely  accurate.  I 
baa*  no  sympathy  with  any  "take  this  <»' 
nothing"  attitude. 

A  few  minutes  later'  he  advised  his 
colleagues  that — 

It  would  be  a  final  blunder  to  Jeopardize 
our  stabUttles  at  home.  We  shall  not  do  so. 
I  am  glad  to  echo  the  warning  of  the  Harrl- 
man  report  that  "It  Is  not  wise  to  underesti- 
mate tbe  steepness  of  the  climb"  and  that 
"the  aid  which  the  United  Sutes  gives  will 
Impose  definite  sacrifice  on  the  United 
States. '  That  Is  obvious.  Any  drain  upon 
o»ir  commodities  not  In  surplus  also  Is  a 
burden.  The  sound  administration  of  the 
act  will  hold  all  these  Impacts  to  a  minimum. 

The  Senator  went  on  to  say: 
It  Is  the  universal  opinion  that  the  success 
of  the  enterprise  Is  largely  dependent  upon 
the  character  of  Its  management. 

Remember  these  statements  for  I  will 
refer  to  them  again  in  connection  with 
another  matter. 

Senator  Tom  Connaixy  said  on  March 
2: 

I  do  not  agree  at  all  that  an  authoriza- 
tion Is  a  commitment.  It  is  not  a  commit- 
ment. It  Is  simply  a  permit  to  Congress  to 
approprUte  or  not  to  appropriate,  and  Con- 
gress retairu  lu  soverel^  power  not  to  ap- 
propriate a  cent  under  any  authorization 
unless  It  desires  to  make  an  appropriation. 
That  Is  fundamental. 

On  the  same  day  Senator  Vandenberg 
made  this  statement  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate : 

The  standard  practice  Is  to  make  an  au- 
thorlcatlon  for  the  total  project,  reserving 
the  right  of  appropriation,  as  is  absolutely 
required  by  tha  Constitution,  to  each  Con- 
gress upon  Its  own  responsibility.  This  pro- 
gram Is  precisely  comparable.  This  Is  an 
over-all  project  which  Is  set  up  on  the  basis 
0*  4S  years  Just  as  It  nnght  require  4 ',4 
years  to  build  a  battleship  If  we  authorteed 
the  corutructlon  of  a  battleship,  we  appro- 
priate from  year  to  year  to  cover  whatever 
expenditure  Is  Involved  from  year  to  year. 
There  Is  no  way  In  the  world,  even  In  the 
construction  of  a  battleship,  for  one  Con- 
gress to  bind  another.  However,  It  can  set 
down  a  project  and  In  standard  practice  It 
does.  In  precisely  the  fashion  we  have  under- 
taken with  respect  to  this  bill. 

Later  on  the  same  day.  in  answering 
an  inquiry  with  regard  to  the  difference 
between  an  authorization  figure  and  the 
appropriation  figure,  the  Senator  said: 

I  think  there  are  two  different  fimctions  in 
respect  to  an  authorization  figure  and  an 
appropriation  figure  I  can  very  well  under- 
atantf  bow  the  Senator  (Ball,  oi  lilnnsaotal 
MlaaMlf  might  vote  for  an  authorlaatlon  <a 
•ftJOO.000,000  for  the  first  12  months  of  Its 
(KA)  operation  and  subsequenUy  confront 
In  his  committee  testimony  which  Indicated 
that  a  different  figure  would  be  appropriate. 
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I  think,  so  far  aa  the  Ident.flcatlon  of  a  plan 
is  concerned,  we  should  put  the  $5,300,000.- 

000  In  tho  bill  and  submit  It  to  a  review  by 
the  Appropriations  Committee.  I  am  trying 
to  say  that  I  think  there  are  two  different 
functions  served  by  the  act  of  authoriza- 
tion and  the  act  of  appropriation.  Other- 
wise, we  would  not  have  this  system  in  the 
law.  1  think  the  authorization  as  Identified 
In  the  bill  reported  by  the  committee  is  nec- 
essary to  Identify  what  the  plan  of  the  Eco- 
nomic Cooperation  Act  of  1948  contemplates. 

Again,  on  March  12,  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  said: 

I  believe  that  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee has  an  Independent  function  In  the 
operations  of  the  business  of  the  Senate.  I 
think  It  Is  the  business  of  the  Senate  Appro- 
priations Committee  to  proceed  under  pre- 
cisely the  same  sense  of  responsibility  In  con- 
nection with  Its  tasks  as  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  has  done.  I  expect  the 
Senate  Appropriations  Committee  to  give  due 
consideration  to  the  record  which  has  been 
written  as  part  of  the  basis  of  Its  J-Jdgment. 

1  do  not  expect  the  committee  to  consider 
that  It  Is  bound  to  accept  the  figure  In  the 
authorization  unless  It  finds  the  figure  Jus- 
tified by  Its  own  Independent  Investigation. 

A  few  minutes  later  the  Senator  went 
on  to  say: 

I  have  repeatedly  emphasized  before  that, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  Senator  from  Michigan, 
there  never  can  be  too  much  scrutiny  put 
forth  at  every  step  of  the  evolution  In  this 
almost  completely  speculative  enterprise  and 
adventure. 

The  Senator  from  Michigan  thinks  it  Is 
Indispensable  to  proceed  with  the  adventure. 
He  offers  no  guaranties  In  connection  with 
It.  He  has  claimed  no  sanctity  for  any  of 
the  figures  In  connection  with  It  •  •  • 
within  that  authorization  there  is  not  only 
freedom,  I  repeat,  but  a  duty  not  only  upon 
•  the  Senator's  committee  (Bridges'  Appro- 
priations Committee)  but  certainly  upon  the 
so-called  watch-dog  committee  •  •  •  to 
provide  a  scrutiny  of  this  enterprise  which 
cannot  be  detailed  too  completely  to  satisfy 
the  Senator  from  Michigan. 

On  March  29.  Congre-ssman  James  G. 
Pulton,  of  Pennsylvania,  told  this  body: 

There  Is  no  one  In  this  House  that  feels 
that  this  bin  we  are  now  passing  (ECA)  ac- 
tually appropriates  money  other  than  the 
$1.000.COO,000  which  the  Reconstruction  Fi- 
nance Corporation  Is  authorized  to  give  im- 
mediately. The  current  House  version  of 
the  bill  reported  out  by  the  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee,  now  under  consideration,  re- 
quires l>oth  an  authorization  and  an  appro- 
priation each  year.  We  Intend  to  watch  the 
program  closely  as  progress  Is  made  under  it. 

On  the  following  day,  the  Honorable 
John  W.  McCorm.'^ck,  of  Massachusetts, 
said: 

We  have  provided  In  this  bill  that  each 
year  there  shall  be  appropriations.  There 
wculd  have  to  be  an  authorization  In  order 
that  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  Appropriations  Committee,  re- 
tain original  Jurisdiction  as  a  matter  of 
right,  not  as  a  matter  of  sufference. 

I  cannot  for  the  life  of  me  reconcile 
these  statements  to  the  emotional  out- 
bursts to  which  we  have  been  subjected 
in  tl-.e  past  week.  Unless  it  was  deliber- 
ately planned  that  way.  I  cannot  see  why 
an  authorization  is  flexible  in  March  and 
by  June  it  becomes  an  irrevocable  com- 
mitment. 

I  advised  the  House  on  March  31  that— 
and  I  quote: 

When  this  legislation  comes  to  me  after 
this  bUl  Is  passed,  I  intend  to  go  Into  the 


need  of  every  nation  before  recommending 
funds  to  the  House.  I  Intend  to  go  into 
the  capacity  of  the  United  States  to  provide 
for  this  program  and  I  am  going  to  give  you 
iSi  Illustration  on  bow  that  might  work. 
There  Is  no  Individual  today  who  can  tell 
what  we  can  possibly  provide  for  the  coun- 
tries across  the  water  on  a  wheat  basis.  It 
Is  probable  that  the  budget  will  not  be  up 
here  on  this  proposition  before  the  middle 
of  April  and  that  we  cannot  conclude  our 
operations  on  the  budget  estimate  and  have 
the  bill  In  here  much  before  the  10th  of 
May,  no  matter  how  hard  we  work.  Around 
that  time  we  will  be  able  to  learn  something 
about  what  the  wheat  crop  is  going  to  be, 
and  make  an  intelligent  recommendation  as 
to  what  this  country  might  be  able  to  pro- 
vide. Today  we  cannot.  I  hope  that  the 
membership  realizes  the  Importance  of  that 
statement  and  how  necessary  it  is  that  these 
things  be  kept  In  mind  when  the  final  ap- 
propriations are  provided.  It  is  very  Im- 
portant. If  we  are  going  to  do  that,  we  will 
have  to  take  the  responsibility  for  it,  and 
whether  we  do  it  right  or  not  Is  up  to  us. 
We  cannot  do  It  and  have  some  other  com- 
mittee running  around  trying  to  follow  It  up. 

My  colleague,  Mr.  Charles  Eaton,  of 
New  Jersey,  was  kind  enough  to  com- 
ment: 

It  would  be  Impossible  for  any  sane  man 
to  Imagine  a  better  watchdog  than  John 
Taber.  He  would  have  to  be  a  thoroughbred, 
and  he  has  not  been  bred  yet  anywhere,  in 
the  world. 

This  was  followed  by  a  series  of  re- 
marks, the  total  gist  of  which  were  that 
many  Members  of  this  body  would  vote 
for  the  legislation  on  the  strength  of 
a  thorough  and  searching  investigation 
of  the  requests  and  requirements  by 
the  House  Appropriations  Committee. 

It  is  apparent  from  the  quotation  di- 
rectly from  the  law  itself  and  the  state- 
ments that  were  made  on  the  floor  of 
the  S?nate  and  the  remarks  I  made 
in  the  House  when  the  bill  was  up,  that 
the  granting  of  only  the  amount  that 
is  needed  is  not  a  violation  of  a  pledge 
but  is  strictly  in  accordance  with  the 
regular  rules  and  practices  Of  the  laws 
of  Congress. 

I  have  ser\'ed  on  the  House  Appro- 
priations Committee  for  26  years  and 
I  say  this  in  all  sincerity  and  honesty — 
if  the  Congress  succumbs  to  the  threats 
and  innuendos  and  misrepresentations 
of  groups  trying  to  push  this  gargantuan 
world-wide  relief  and  rehabilitation 
project  on  a  bewildered  public,  without 
benefit  of  the  checks  and  balances  pro- 
vided for  by  law.  then  you  might  as 
well  legislate  funds  by  general  authoriza- 
tions and  do  away  with  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee. 

The  liberties  of  the  American  people 
have  their  source  in,  and  are  preserved 
by.  the  power  of  the  purse;  that  is,  the 
Congress  must  appropriate  funds  before 
they  can  be  expended  by  the  admin- 
istration. 

If  we  should  cease  to  consider  the  mer- 
its of  the  appropriations  for  foreign  re- 
lief as  the  spenders  are  asking  us  to  do 
because  they  now  say  that  we  are  com- 
mitted to  the  authorized  amount — in  di- 
rect contradiction  to  their  previous  state- 
ments quoted  above — then  the  liberty  of 
the  American  people  and  our  form  of 
government  are  gone. 

I  maintain  the  House  provided  suflB- 
cient  funds  for  a  Judicious  administra- 
tion of  ECA.  Let  us  see  that  arbitrary 
action  to  increase  them  is  stopped. 


End  Partition  of  Ireland 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANCK  R.  HAVENNER 

or  CALiroRNu 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  16.  1948 

Mr.  HAVENNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  just  1 
week  ago,  I  had  the  pleasure  of  being 
present  in  your  office,  when  a  delegation 
representing  the  American  Legion  for  an 
Undivided  Ireland  presented  their  peti- 
tion to  you.  That  petition  signed  by 
300.000  Americans  urged  that  the  United 
States  Grovernment  should  use  its  good 
ofBces  to  bring  about  the  unification  of 
Ireland  and  the  reuniting  of  all  the  Irish 
people  under  a  single  government.  That 
petition  was  thereafter  referred  by  you. 
Mr.  Speaker,  to  the  Houie  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs  for  their  consideration. 
It  is  my  hope  that  this  committee  will 
initiate  a  discu.ssion  of  this  matter  with 
the  State  Department  at  the  earliest 
opportunity. 

Por  centuries  the  Irish  people  have  en- 
deavored to  obtain  their  freedom  and  in- 
dependence. At  long  last,  during  the 
First  World  War,  it  appeared  that  they 
might  at  least  be  granted  home  rule  in 
Ireland,  as  an  equal  member  of  the  Brit- 
ish Commonwealth  of  Nations.  How- 
ever, it  was  scon  evident  that  England 
actually  had  no  such  intention  in  spite 
of  the  many  promises  made  to  the  Irish 
prior  to  and  during  that  war.  There- 
upon the  Irish  expressed  their  desire  for 
complete  independence,  free  from  the 
promises  and  empty  hopes  which  Eng- 
land was  constantly  offering  but  never 
putting  into  execution.  This  desire  for 
complete  independence  was  twice  ex- 
pressed in  votes  of  the  people  of  Ireland, 
in  free,  democratic  elections.  In  1918 
the  people  voted  in  favor  of  independ- 
ence with  a  majority  of  80  percent,  and 
again  in  1920  they  so  voted,  this  time 
with  an  82-percent  majority. 

In  the  light  of  such  overwhelming 
votes  of  the  people,  one  would  think 
that  the  British  would  have  acceded  to 
this  popular  demand  and  granted  to 
Ireland  the  freedom  which  they  so  eager- 
ly sought.  Instead  a  crafty  program 
of  partitioning  Ireland  was  concocted, 
and  so  two  governments  were  estab- 
lished in  this  small  island.  In  the  north, 
six  of  the  nine  counties  of  the  Pro\'ince 
of  Ulster  were  cut  off  from  the  rest  of 
the  nation  and  a  British  satellite  gov- 
ernment established. 

It  has  always  been  the  rule  In  demo- 
cratic countries  that  the  desires  of  the 
majority  controlled  the  destiny  of  the 
nation.  Not  so  in  the  case  of  Ireland, 
where  a  small  minority  of  the  people, 
voting  against  separation  from  England, 
were  cut  off  from  the  rest  of  their  coun- 
try and  given  an  independent  govern- 
ment, that  is,  independent  of  the  rest  of 
Ireland,  but  very  much  dependent  upon 
Great  Britain,  since  this  new  parliament 
was  subject  to  the  control  of  the  British 
Parliament,  and  the  country  was  policed 
by  British  troops.  Thus  the  funda- 
mental basis  of  democratic  government 
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was  violated  and  the  rule  of  the  major- 
ity vas  rejected  by  establishing  in  Ire- 
land two  nations  and  two  governments 
in  a  land  that  was  destined  by  the  very 
han(  of  nature  to  be  but  one  imited 
nati  >n  and  one  united  people. 

If  the  principle  which  was  set  up  In 
the  case  of  Ireland  were  to  be  carried 
out  {enerally  in  democratic  nations  not 
one  vould  long  be  able  to  exist.  Actually, 
if  W'  had  followed  that  principle  in  this 
cour  try.  then  durmg  the  past  years,  when 
the  democratic  Party  has  been  in  power, 
the  .  >tates  of  Maine  and  Vermont  might 
well  lave  cut  themselves  off  from  the  rest 
of  tlie  Nation,  since  they  had  voted  for 
a  Republican  administration.  Or  if  the 
situs  tion  in  1944  is  considered,  then  an 
add!  ional  10  States  might  have  joined 
Mail  e  and  Vermont  in  establishing  a 
sepa  ate  government  for  the  noncon- 
fomi  Ing  minority.  The  absurdity  of  such 
a  sii  uation  is  even  more  evident  if  we 
wer«  to  permit  the  traditionally  Demo- 
crat c  States  of  the  South  to  establish 
an  independent  government  for  them- 
selve  s  when  the  Republicans  are  in  power. 

Hcwever.  in  Ireland,  even  this  prin- 
ciple was  not  actually  carried  out  in  a 
logic  il  fashion,  because  six  counties  were 
included  in  the  government  of  northern 
Irelaad.  whereas  not  more  than  four  at 
the  laost  could  show  a  majority  in  favor 
of  uilon  with  England.  Two  and  pos- 
sibly three  of  the  six  counties  would 
have  preferred  to  have  joined  with  free 
Irelaid.  but  they  were  denied  this  right 
and  were  Included  In  the  six-county 
fovcnment.  As  a  result,  today  there 
are  428.000  Nationalists  in  Northern  Ire- 
land who  prefer  union  with  the  rest  of 
Ireland,  while  the  t)alance  of  the  popu- 
lation 851.000,  are  divided  amongst  In- 
dependents. Laborites,  and  Unionists, 
the  I  rnionlsts  l)eing  the  only  group  whole- 
hear  edly  in  favor  of  the  union  with 
Qreat  Britain.  Thus  It  is  clearly  seen 
that  there  is  no  unanimity  of  political 
opin  on  throughout  the  six  counties 
whic  J  would  justify  the  grouping  of  the 
six  c  )unties  into  a  separate  government. 
On  t  le  contrary,  the  six  counties  should 
be  re  divided  Into  their  composite  groups 
and  <  ne  or  more  additional  governments 
estab  iished.  if  the  principle  that  the  ml- 
norit  f  opinion  shall  prevail  is  to  be  fully 
carried  out.  Actually  the  six  counties 
were  selected  because  that  was  as  much 
of  Ir  !land  as  could  be  cut  off  by  Great 
Brita  n  and  still  maintain  a  government 
favor  ng  British  union.  If  all  of  Ulster 
had  t  een  cut  off.  then  the  great  majority 
in  tb;  new  government  would  have  been 
in  fairor  of  union  with  the  rest  of  Ire- 
land. But.  even  as  things  now  stand. 
the  <nly  way  in  which  power  Is  main- 
tetncl  and  control  secured  is  by  deny- 
ing e  jual  represenution  to  the  voters  in 
Hort  lern  Ireland.  Through  a  system  of 
Cern  mandering  the  people  who  favor 
union  with  Ireland  are  grouped  together 
and  Eiven  half  as  many  delegates  to  the 
Parli  unent  as  are  given  to  a  numerically 
smal  er  group  of  people,  but  who,  grouped 
toget  ler  into  another  district,  favor  union 
with  Great  Britain.  It  is  because  of  thla 
system  of  gerrymandering  alone  that  the 
Briti^  are  enabled  to  retain  control  in 


Northern  Ireland  and  continue  this  un- 
welcome separation  of  the  nation. 

What  I  have  indicated  as  a  lack  of 
political  unanimity  in  the  six  counties  bf 
Northern  Ireland  applies  also  in  the  re- 
ligious field,  since  one-third  of  the  popu- 
lation In  this  area  are  Catholic,  num- 
l)erln(7  428.290.  while  the  Presbyterians 
total  390.931.  the  Church  of  Ireland  345.- 
474,  the  Methodists  55.135.  and  others 
total  59.915.  Even  racially  the  people  of 
Northern  Ireland  do  not  differ  from  those 
of  the  rest  of  Ireland,  but  have  the  same 
predominance  of  Gaelic  stock  as  is  to 
be  found  throughout  all  of  Ireland.  In 
the  economic  field,  the  principal  activity 
of  the  people  is  agriculture  as  it  is  in 
the  rest  of  Ireland,  and  although  their 
industry  is  more  concentrated  In  the 
northern  counties,  they  have  an  amount 
equal  to  that  located  in  the  other  26 
counties. 

Prom  all  that  I  have  said.  Mr.  Speaker, 
it  will  be  clear  to  anyone  that  there  can 
be  no  Justifiable  excuse  for  maintaining 
the  fictitious  boundary  that  divides  Ire- 
land Into  two  separate  countries.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  there  was  no  one  in  all 
Ireland  who  wanted  partition  of  the 
country  prior  to  December  of  1920. 
Everyone  In  Ireland  was  always  in  favor 
of  a  united  Ireland,  either  under  the  rule 
of  the  British  or  free  from  that  rule,  but 
not  In  favor  of  a  divided  Ireland.  Only 
the  force  of  British  arms  was  able  to  foist 
this  division  upon  the  country  and  con- 
tinue it  during  the  past  27  years.  So 
It  Is  now  time  that  Great  Britain  real- 
ised the  mistake  which  they  have  made 
and  restore  the  unity  of  the  Irish  Nation. 
In  doing  so.  they  will  eliminate  the  ill 
will  that  has  been  engendered  all  these 
years  amongst  the  Irish,  and  will  create 
anew  the  natural  friendship  and  good 
will  that  should  and  could  exist  between 
these  two  countries.  Moreover  Britain 
will  stand  to  gain  much  in  the  eyes  of 
the  world  by  removing  this  staip  on  her 
history  and  by  confirming  publicly  the 
right  of  small  nations  to  self-determina- 
tion. One  can  have  little  confidence  in 
the  British  demand  for  the  freedom  of 
small  nations  so  long  as  she  denies  that 
right  to  the  Irish  people,  who  are  her 
closest  neighbors. 

In  the  world  today,  as  the  various  na- 
tions are  drawn  closer  together,  we  must 
t>e  able  to  put  faith  and  trust  In  one 
another — must  be  able  to  rely  upon  the 
promises  which  each  nation  makes  to  the 
others.  The  gi  eater  our  feeling  of  con- 
fidence in  the  Integrity  of  nations,  the 
more  willing  are  we  to  assist  them  in  the 
time  of  their  need.  Were  Great  Britain 
to  reunite  Ireland  at  this  time.  I  am  sure 
that  the  American  people — not  Just  the 
30.000.000  of  Irish  extraction  but  all  the 
American  people — would  have  greater 
confidence  In  the  sincerity  of  Great 
Britain  and  be  the  more  desirous  of  com- 
ing to  her  assistance  at  this  time.  In- 
stead a  large  number  of  Americans  feel 
a  certain  amount  of  resentment  that  even 
a  part  of  the  European  recovery  funds 
which  are  going  to  Great  Britain  will  find 
their  way  Into  subsidies  for  the  Govern- 
ment of  Northern  Ireland,  for  only  with 


British    subsidies    Is    this    government 
maintained. 

Actually  our  own  Government  is  being 
placed  In  a  rather  embarrassing  position 
as  a  result  of  the  method  of  distribution 
of  these  European  recovery  funds,  since 
it  has  been  proposed  that  Eire  is  to  be 
given  only  a  loan  of  money,  while  three- 
quarters  of  the  British  funds  are  in  the 
nature  of  a  grant.  As  a  consequence, 
our  Government  is  In  effect  giving  Indi- 
rect support  to  the  maintenance  of  par- 
tition In  Ireland,  since  whatever  funds 
end  up  in  Northern  Ireland  will  be  three- 
quarters  grant  and  one-quarter  loan, 
while  those  to  Eire  are  all  loan.  We  thus 
are  being  placed  In  the  position  of  treat- 
ing the  two  parts  of  this  single  country 
in  very  different  ways — being  more  gen- 
erous to  Northern  Ireland  than  to  the 
rest  of  the  country.  On  this  account 
alone  our  State  Department  would  well 
be  Justified  in  urging  that  the  British 
Government  end  the  partition  a'.id  re- 
move this  embarrassment  to  the  United 
States,  for  I  am  sure  that  It  is  not  the 
intention  of  the  Congress,  or  any  other 
branch  of  our  Government,  to  be  a  party, 
if  only  indirectly,  to  the  domination  or 
subjugation  of  any  people.  To  maintain 
our  position  as  the  friend  of  free  peoples 
everywhere,  we  should  insist  upon  free- 
dom for  all  of  Ireland.  To  avoid  em- 
l)arrassment.  we  should  treat  all  Ireland 
alike  and  either  make  grants  of  three- 
quarters  of  all  money  going  to  Eire  as 
we  are  doing  to  Northern  Ireland  through 
British  subsidies  or  else  should  make  all 
of  Britain's  fimds  on  the  basis  of  a  loan 
as  we  are  doing  in  the  case  of  Eire.  For 
these  reasons.  I  feel  that  our  State  De- 
partment can  very  properly  urge  upon 
England  the  unification  of  all  of  Ireland 
and  the  reuniting  of  all  the  Irish  people 
under  a  single  government. 


The  Preiident'i  Trip 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  DANIEL  A.  REED 

or   NXW  TOKX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  S0SBBKNTAT1VES 

Wednesday,  June  16,  194S 

Mr.  REED  of  New  York.    Mr.  Speaker, 

imder  leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  am 
inserting  the  following  article  by  George 
E.  Sokolsky  from  the  Washington  Times- 
Herald  of  June  16.  1948: 

THCSS    OATS 

(By  0«orge   K.   SokoUky) 

F*w  PrwldenU  hare  quit*  raced  tb«  sit- 
uation that  find*  Harry  Truman  (teaperata 
to  the  point  of  hyaterla.  For  only  a  hyster- 
ical or  dlahoneat  man  could  have  described 
the  Eightieth  Congress  as  the  worst  in 
American  history. 

After  sU.  Jt  has  not  l>een  a  rubber-stamp 
Congress  of  which  servility  Harry  Truman 
partook  as  a  Member  of  the  Senate. 

It  has  had  a  record  of  hard  work,  of  con- 
structive legUlatlon,  of  great  decisions  on 
domestic  and  international  policy. 

Harry  Truman's  despair  does  not  arise  from 
the  prospect  of  defeat  by  the  Republicans  as 
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much  as  from  a  knowledge  that  bis  own 
party  has  turned  upon  blm.  He  has  lost  the 
confidence  of  bis  own  associates. 

In  tact,  he  has.  In  some  matters,  acted  with 
such  infantile  petulance  that  no  one  can 
explain  what  he  had  hoped  to  accomplish. 

He  ia  seeking  an  Issue,  a  rallying  point,  and, 
finding  none  at  hand,  hopes  to  use  Congress 
as  a  whipping  boy.  He  apparently  will  say 
anything,  like  his  talking  about  what  a 
good  guy  his  pal.  Joe  Stalin,  Is. 

Nj  matter  what  we  think  of  Joe,  he  Is  the 
head  of  a  state  and  It  sounds  cheap  and  vul- 
gar for  the  President  of  the  United  States  to 
refer  to  the  prime  minister  of  another  state 
In  the  language  Truman  used  for  Stalin.  I 
am  sure  it  did  not  take  one  vote  from 
Wallace. 

This  business  of  not  permitting  Demo- 
cratic State  leaders  to  travel  on  his  train 
arises  from  a  fiction  that  this  is  an  inspec- 
tion tour  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  not  a  political  tour  by  the  Democratic 
aspirant  for  the  Presidential  nomination. 

The  reason  for  the  fiction  Is  money.  If 
President  Truman,  as  President.  Is  traveling, 
the  expenses  are  paid  out  of  the  Treasury  of 
the  United  States. 

Mr.  Truman  has  no  private  means:  his 
salary  as  President  Is  altogether  inadequate, 
particularly  after  Income-tax  deductions. 
The  Democratic  National  Committee  Is  as 
financially  flat  as  It  is  Intellectually  and 
politically. 

So  Mr.  Truman  could  only  have  taken  this 
trip  at  the  people's  expense,  as  his  pred- 
eoesaor.  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  had  done 
before  him  with  less  Justification. 

Also,  there  Is  the  matter  of  radio  time. 
As  President  of  the  United  States,  Mr.  Tru- 
man Is  entitled  to  many  courtesies;  as  a 
political  aspirant,  he  is  entitled  to  what 
he  can  get,  the  same  as  anybody  else. 

So  Mr.  Truman  had  to  keep  the  Democratic 
State  chairmen  and  similar  fry  off  the  train; 
otherwise  the  trip  would  have  been  too  obvi- 
ously political. 

This  requires  careful  management  at  this 
time.  Mr.  Roosevelt  made  these  inspection 
tours  without  any  moral  sense  of  propriety. 
But,  then.  Mr.  Roosevelt  had  the  advantage 
of  a  war  to  cover  up  for  him  and  to  provide 
a  censorship  for  reasons  of  "national  se- 
ctirity." 

Nothing  like  that  is  available  for  Harry 
Truman.  So  he  not  only  kept  the  politicians 
off  the  train  but.  as  I  understand  it,  he  kept 
them  off  the  arrangement  committees  in  the 
various  cities. 

For  Instance.  Lester  Loble.  chairman  of  the 
Democratic  State  central  committee  of  Mon- 
tana, is  reported  to  have  said  concerning  the 
visit  to  Montana: 

"I  have  not  changed  my  opinion  as  pre- 
viously stated.  This  reception  was  arranged 
by  the  Republicans.    That's  all  I  have  to  say.' 

That  is  undoubtedly  correct  because  when 
1  was  in  Butte  some  of  my  friends,  ardent 
Republicans,  were  preparing  for  the  visit  of 
the  President  of  the  United  States. 

Without  them  It  Is  doubtful  whether  the 
greeting  could  have  been  a  success,  but  how 
does  that  help  the  Democratic  leader  of  the 
State  who  is  faced  with  the  necessity  of  try- 
ing not  only  to  elect  President  Truman  but 
to  reelect  Senator  MciuuT,  whose  chances  are 
practically  nil? 

Harry  Truman's  visit  to  Montana  practi- 
cally guaranteed  the  local  Republican  candi- 
dates their  election. 

Perhaps  that  Is  why.  In  his  nonpolltlcal 
way,  Harry  Truman  made  a  special  appeal 
for  Senator  James  E.  Murray  and  Represent- 
ative Mike  Mansfiii.o. 

Of  course,  there  was  no  politics  In  that — 
only  the  President  reminiscing  about  old 
friends.    Nobody  can  naturally  be  so  crude. 


Selectire  Service  Act 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  H.  FALLON 

OF  MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  16,  1948 

Mr.  FALIXDN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  resolution: 

RESOLtrriON  APPROVING  A  SELECTIVE  SERVICE 
ACT  FOR  THE  DRATTING  OT  YOUNG  MEN  IN  THE 
ARMED  FORCES  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  AND 
URGING  THE  SPEEDY  ENACTMENT  OF  SUCH  AM 
ACT   BY   CONGRESS 

Whereas  there  has  been  Introduced  in 
Congress  a  bill,  known  as  Selective  Service 
Act  of  1948  (S.  2655).  which  has  been  passed 
by  the  United  States  Senate,  the  purpose  of 
which  is  to  make  liable  for  training  and 
service  in  the  armed  forces  of  the  Nation 
the  young  men  of  this  country  between  the 
ages  of  19  and  26  years;  and 

Whereas  this  Nation  has  attained  a  posi- 
tion of  leadership  among  the  nations  of  the 
world  today,  and  has  assumed  commitments 
in  connection  therewith  which  must  be  kept 
in  order  to  preserve  its  Integrity  and  to 
promote  peace  throughout  the  world;  and 

Whereas  since  the  close  of  hostilities  of 
World  War  II  the  armed  forces  of  our  country 
have  become  so  depleted  as  to  Impair 
seriously  the  security  of  the  nation;  and 

Whereas  social,  political,  and  economic 
conditions  in  many  nations  of  the  world  at 
this  time  are  in  such  a  chaotic  state  of  con- 
fusion as  to  make  the  prospect  of  war  ever 
Imminent;  and 

Whereas  it  is  Imperative  that  this  Nation 
place  Itself  In  a  state  of  adequate  defense  by 
increasing  and  strengthening  its  armed 
forces;  and 

Whereas  voluntary  enlistments  thus  far 
have  failed  to  maintain  the  military  re- 
quirements necessary  for  the  security  of  the 
Nation:   Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  Twenty-ninth  Division 
Association,  Department  of  Maryland,  Inc.,  In 
convention  assembled  this  13th  day  of  June. 
1948.  dees  hereby  approved  the  drafting  of 
young  men  into  the  armed  forces  of  the 
United  States  as  generally  provided  by  the 
Selective  Service  Act  of  1948  (S.  2655),  and 
does  recommend  the  passage  of  such  an  act 
as  an  emergency  measure  at  the  earliest  time 
possible  by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States; 
and  be  It  further 

Resolved.  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be 
sent  to  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
the  Secretary  of  Defense,  and  to  each  of  the 
Senators  and  Members  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives from  Maryland. 

This  certifies  that  the  aforegoing  Is  a  true 
copy  of  a  resolution  passed  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Maryland.  Twenty-ninth  Division 
Association,    Inc..    In    convention    June    13, 

1948. 

Benjamin  F.  Cassell. 

Adjutant. 


Lack  of  Manpower  Hits  British  Mines 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FREDERIC  R.  COUDERT,  JR. 

or  NXW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  16,  1948 

Mr.  COUDERT.    Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  include  a 


highly  enlightening  article  by  a  star  staff 
reporter,  which  appeared  in  the  New 
York  Times  of  June  15.  This  should  be  of 
particular  interest  at  this  time : 
Lack  of  Manpower  Hrrs  BRrrisH  Mines — 
Fathers  Do  Not  Want  Sons  To  Toil  in 
Pits — Men   Found  Wanting  in  Incentiv* 

(By  Herbert  L.  Matthews) 
Cardiff,  Wales,  June  14.— At  the  coal  face 
in  one  of  the  seams  of  Tydraw  Colliery,  at 
the  northern  end  of  Rhondda  Valley,  six  or 
eight  Welsh  miners  crouched  around  this 
correspondent  to  discuss  their  problems. 

The  talk  cost  Great  Britain's  nationalized 
Industry  about  1  ton  of  steam  coal,  since 
aU  work  stopped  as  we  conversed  by  the  fit- 
ful light  cast  by  our  torches,  but  for  one 
observer  It  helped  explain  why  the  Indtistry 
was  in  a  bad  way. 

The  miners  were  too  satisfied,  while  the 
colliery  manager  and  the  area  mrjiager  who 
were  with  us  were  bitter  and  critical — and 
both  were  old-time  miners  with  many  years' 
experience   underground. 

Minister  of  Fuel  and  Power  Hugh  Oalt*- 
kell  said  last  Thursday  that  It  was  "a  criti- 
cal situation,"  with  coal  production  run- 
ning 100.000  tons  a  week  short  of  the  objec- 
tive. The  recruiting  of  mine  labor  Is  half 
the  weekly  rate  needed  to  maintain  the  tar- 
get and  there  is  no  hope  but  to  get  more 
work  from  the  miners. 

Well,  here  it  all  was — a  moderately  good 
mine,  all  electrically  mechanized  except  for 
hand  cutting,  with  unusually  wide  seaihs  of 
3  to  5  feet. 

This  mine,  under  the  typical  narrow,  bare 
gray  valley  of  South  Wales,  should  l)e  a 
minor  triumph  for  nationalization.  Actual- 
ly, its  500  miners  are  producing  about  50 
tons  less  a  day  than  In  1946,  the  year  before 
nationalization.    Absenteeism  is  up. 

manager  makes  denials 

I  asked  the  fathers  among  those  leaning 
and  crouching  around  me — there  was  no 
room  to  stand — whether  they  wanted  their 
sons  to  take  up  mining.  The  answer  waa 
an  emphatic  "no"  and  It  was  a  "no"  echoed 
from  the  Rhondda  Valley  through  the  Mid- 
lands to  Fifeshlre  In  Scotland. 

Yet  every  one  of  the  miners  told  me  that 
he  was  glad  coal  had  been  nationalized  and 
each  insisted  that  things  were  better,  al- 
though David  Evans,  the  colliery  manager, 
refuted  or  denied  everything  they  said. 

The  point  of  the  matter  Is  that  the  miner 
Is  satisfied.  He  is  getting  more  money  for 
less  work  and  not  only  his  week  but  all  kinds 
of  social  services  are  guaranteed,  even  If  he 
slacks  on  the  Job,  even  If  1  week  In  5  he  does 
not  work  at  all. 

He  has  little  Incentive  to  work  harder. 
There  Is  not  much  he  could  buy  with  the 
extra  money;  pay-as-you-earn  taxes  would 
take  a  large  slice  of  his  overtime,  and  any- 
way to  him  the  time  off  from  his  grueling, 
dangerous  work  Is  the  greatest  luxury  he 
can  earn. 

While  we  were  walking  through  the  laby- 
rinth of  tunnels  to  the  coal  face  a  man  was 
brought  back  with  his  chest  nearly  crushed 
In.  Last  week  one  section  of  a  tunnel  caved 
In,  although  fortunately  nobody  was  under- 
neath  at  the  time. 

COAL  BOARD  criticized  ** 

Thdse  who  are  miners  already  are  rela* 
tlvely  satisfied,  although  they  do  not  like 
the  way  the  stiffs  of  the  National  Coal  Board 
are  running  things.  One  old-timer  down 
In  Tydraw  called  the  men  who  compose  the 
coal  board  that  runs  the  nation's  Industry 
"spivs."  meaning  loafers  getting  paid  for 
nothing.  ' 

The  miner  wants  a  greater  say  In  running 
the  industry,  but  Government  leaders,  the 
National  Coal  Board,  and  the  colliery  man- 
agers all  seem  to  agree  that  the  miner  has 
the  wrong  idea.    The  only  hope  for  the  coal 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HAKDIE  SCOTT 

or  PCMIVSTLVANIA 

IN  tHE  HOIJ8K  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday.  June  16.  1948 


HAROIE  SCOTT.    Mr.  Speaker, 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
.  I  include  the  following  address 
of  Hc^n.  Michael  J.  Ryan: 

St.  Mait's — A   National   Shhins 
(Andreas  of  Hon.  Michael  J.  Ryan,  of 
Philadelphia) 

he  shadow  of  this  ancient  church  we 

hla  Memorial  Day  to  honor  the  memory 

mighty  dead  whose  bodies  here  found 


are  rust;  tbelr  bones  are  dust; 
souls  are  with  the  saints.  I  trust." 


ill 


ace  In  all  America  should  have  for  us 

gripping  hold,  for  no  place  compares 

in  Catholic  historic  interest. 

Aro^d  and  sbout  tis  are  the  graves  of  the 

ho  helped  to  make  America. 

lie  the  companions  In  arms  of  Waah- 

and    the   friends   and   associates   of 

Not  only  soldiers  and  sallcvs.  but 

of  finance  and  commerce  and  trl- 

t  mdustry  and  nvolders  of  the  minds 


o  ir 


iround  and  about  us  Is  their  blvouae 
mission  Is  to  guard  their  glory.    The 
remembered  names  of  but  a  few  should 
plete   defense    to   aU    the    arrows   of 
aimed  at  our  people.    Over  there  Ilea 
Measured  by  any  test,  whether  con- 
of    service,    quality    and    succees    of 
faithfulness,  loyalty,  daring  courage. 
Impoacd  and  fulfllled — he  Is 
by  ao   naval   commander   of   the 
To  hla  tto  Continental  Con- 
gave   the   first  warship    it   owned;    he 
It  Into  the  Capital  the  first  vessel  cap- 
under  our  fiac:   and  be  fought  wtth 

'  ****  ^f^— *  ■•**'  o*  ^*  Revolution. 

ijoyed   beyond  any  other  of  the  cap- 

-and  thcf*  waa  then  no  higher  ran* — 

«pnfl<*«nce  of   the   naval  committee,  of 

ris,  and  of  Washington.    To  him 


were  entrusted  the  delicate  and  the  Im- 
portant missions — such  as  the  safe  conduct 
of  the  representatives  of  France  and  the 
transport  in  security  of  the  French  loans — 
without  which  our  success  would  have  been 
Impossible. 

There  can  be  little  wonder  that  when  the 
Navy  of  the  United  States  came  to  be  or- 
gaalMd  the  great  President  gave  to  htm 
"Commlaslon  No.  1"  and  thus  designated 
blm.  so  far  as  such  act  could  convey  the  im- 
port, "Father  of  the  American  Navy." 

STXPHXN  MOTLAN 

And  In  the  pathway  near  him.  In  an  un- 
marked grave,  ilea  Stephen  Moylan.  Moylan 
was  aide-de-camp  and  private  secretary  to 
Washington  at  the  siege  of  Boston.  He  It 
was  who  first  suggested  the  adoption  of  a 
common  flag  by  the  Colonies.  Be  was  mus- 
ter-master general,  quartermaster  general, 
colonel  of  a  regiment  of  the  famous  Penn- 
sylvania Line,  chief  of  the  dashing  corpa 
known  as  Moylan  s  Dragoons,  and  after  the 
death  of  Pulaski,  the  commander  of  all  the 
cavalry  forces  of  the  new  Republic.  In  a 
letter  of  introduction  to  the  great  lesder 
whom  he  was  to  serve  so  aealously.  Moylan 
was  described  as  a  "gentleman  of  fortune." 
He  was  that  and  more  and  b«  wrved  America 
with  a  seal  and  devotion  unaarpsMed. 

TBOMAa  rmBUfoifs 

And  i««»«f**««f  with  both  is  the  dust  of 
noaua  FltaBtaBcms.  the  great  unknown.  If 
we  who  meet  here  this  day  shall  have  done 
nothing  else  than  make  plain  his  name  and 
fame,  we  shall  have  deserved  well  of  our 
kind.  Undoubtedly  he  was  the  foremost 
American  Catholic,  and  yet  we  have  per- 
mitted his  name  and  his  memory  to  be 
"sealed  in  the  urn  of  oblivion."  FltzSlmons 
was  one  of  the  foremost  merchants  of  Phila- 
delphia. His  ships  uaded  in  all  the  trafllc 
marts  of  the  world.  He  was  a  trustee  of  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  one  of  the  found- 
ers and  directing  heads  of  the  first  Bank  of 
North  America,  president  of  the  chanxber  of 
commerce,  member  of  the  confnsa  of  the 
Confederacy.  Member  of  the  F^rst.  Second, 
and  TlUrd  Congrcas  of  the  United  States, 
and  memt)er  of  the  convention  which  adopt- 
ed and  a  signer  from  Pennsylvania  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States.  In  the 
First  Congress,  when  every  power  of  the  new 
Government  had  to  be  directed  into  the 
proper  channels  and  every  fsculty  trained 
and  guided,  his  was  the  directing  mind  which 
faahlcned  our  Statutes  upon  all  questions  of 
trade,  finance,  commerce,  and  navigation. 
He  proposed  the  creation  of  and  was  Penn- 
sylvania's representative  upon  the  first  Ways 
and  Means  Committee.  He  was  chairman  of 
the  committee  to  plan  the  frante  of  Oovem- 
ment  for  that  great  "Northwest  Territory" 
which  afterwards  became  Otilo.  Indiana.  Illi- 
nois, Michigan,  and  Wisconsin.  He  stood 
resolute  for  the  maintenance  of  our  national 
credit  and  the  pwyment  without  abatement 
of  our  national  debt,  foreign  and  domestic. 
With  a  vision  that  seems  more  than  human 
he  saw  America  the  Industrial  mlstrcaa  of 
the  world  and  was  the  first  to  propose  that 
our  tarlA  upon  Imports  should  l>e  so  levied 
that  American  labor  would  be  protected  and 
American  Industrlrss  enaayiafWL 

This  principle  for  which  he  strove  In  the 
dawning  days  of  the  Nation  triumphed  and 
was  written  Into  our  law.  It  become  the  vital 
spark  of  the  national  life  and  with  Absolute 
verity  do  we  proclaim  him  abov«  his  grave 
today — Father  of  the  American  Protective 
Tariff  System.  He  was  one  of  the  very  rich 
men  of  the  Republic.  He  was  i>ot  only  a 
partisan  but  an  intimate  of  Washington. 
After  the  ratification  of  the  Jay  treaty,  the 
President  appointed  him  and  James  Innes. 
of  Virginia,  to  carry  out  on  the  part  of  Amer- 
ica the  financial  section  at  lu  terms.  Bis 
to  our  city  wm  the  social  meeting  place 
and  Hanlltoa  and  Rutledge  and 


Carroll    and    the    other 
the  new  Government. 


molding    minds    of 
He  was  the  friend 


of  Robert  Iforrla  and  tn  bis  desire  to  aid 
that  mlfbty  man  was  himself  pulled  dowa 
to  adversity.  From  his  prison  cell  Morrla 
wrote:  "Thonuu  FItiSlmons,  Ehq:  The  bal- 
ance of  this  account  as  It  stand  is  91.^6.386  58. 
This  has  arisen  almoet  entirely  out  of  the 
loan  of  his  name  for  my  accommodattoti" 
and  again  he  wrote:  "My  houshold  furniture 
was  sold  by  public  auction.  What  is  now  jh 
Mrs.  Monis'  use  has  been  lent  her  by  Mr. 
FltzSlmons."  With  Daniel  and  Charles  Csr- 
roll  and  Dominic  Lynch  he  signed  on  behf  If 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  laity  the  address  to 
George  Waahlngton  and  received  that  famo  js 
reply  which  is  as  applicable  today  as  then  — 
"As  noanklnd  becomes  more  liberal  they  will 
be  more  apt  to  allow  that  all  those  who  con- 
duct themselves  as  worthy  members  of  to* 
community  are  equally  entitled  to  the  pro- 
tection of  civil  government.  I  hope  ever  to 
see  America  among  the  foremost  Nations 
in  examples  of  Justice  and  liberty.  And  I 
presimfie  that  you  fellow  citizens  will  not  for- 
get the  patriotic  part  which  you  took  In  the 
accooq^Uahment  of  their  Revolution  and  the 
estabUabnent  of  their  Government  or  the 
Important  asslsunce^ 'Which  they  receUed 
from  a  nation  in  which  the  CathoUc  faith  la 
professed." 

In  my  humble  Judgment  FltzSlmons  rar  ks 
with  Franklin  and  M<jrris  as  the  three  mlglit- 
iest  Pennsylvanlans:  and  considering  his  con- 
structive and  formative  service,  his  distinc- 
tions, his  position  In  the  Nation,  his  attain- 
ments and  triumphs  as  a  legialator.  his  im- 
swervlng  loyalty  to  his  church,  his  devot.on 
to  his  country,  his  faitiiful  adherence  to  his 
rule  of  life — "I  conceive  It  to  be  a  duty  to 
contend  for  what  Is  right,  be  the  Issue  a<i  It 
maj"—!  salute  his'  shade  and.  If  his  satU 
hears,  hall  him  as  first  and  foremost  Catholic 
citizen. 

CKoaci    MZADt 

And  in  the  tomb  t>eslde  him  is  George 
Meade,  his  brother-in-law  and  partner,  ill  js- 
trlous  m  himself— the  citlaen  soldier  who 
rallied  to  Washington's  calf  to  save  liberty 
by  winning  victory  at  Trenton  and  Prln  re- 
ton— the  trader  whose  ventures  In  strange 
seas  and  new  lands  brought  wealth  and  honor 
to  the  new  Nation.  He  was  the  ancestor  cf 
a  dUtlngulshed  line— winning  glory  and 
honor  on  sea  and  lend— and  particularly  'he 
grandfather  of  the  mighty  general  unler 
whose  command  the  forces  of  union  and 
freedom  drove  back  In  defeat  the  hosts  of 
secession  and  slavery  at  Gettysburg — George 
Gordon  Meade. 

ItATHrW  CAAST 

And  on  the  other  tide  of  the  little  dltid  ng 
line  Is  the  unmarked  tomb  of  one  of  -h* 
builders  of  America.  He.  too.  Is  unkno^vn. 
His  fame  unsung.  And  yet  Prof.  Earl  J.  Briid- 
sher.  of  Columbia  University.  In  his  essay, 
A  Study  In  American  Literature,  declares : 
"From  1785  to  1817  Carey  was  the  sole  owner 
and  from  1817  to  1824.  he  was  actively  at  »h« 
bead  of  the  greatest  publishing  and  cls- 
trlbutlng  firm  In  this  country."  The  hooka 
which  came  from  the  presses  and  shelves  of 
Mathew  Carey  Include  the  best  and  most  Im- 
portant printed  In  all  the  Colonies:  .he 
Bible— both  Doual  and  King  James  versi3n. 
Blackstone's  Commsntanea  on  the  Laws  o< 
Ba«land.  medical  books,  text  books  for  all 
the  prafaaslons.  histories,  novels,  dictionaries, 
encyclopedias  and  compendiums:  anything 
and  everything  calculated  to  exalt  and  in- 
struct and  inspire. 

He  won  the  title  of  "pamphleteer  of  the  Ile- 
publlc"  and  to  index  his  own  literary  pro- 
ductions, msny  of  them  In  the  Rldg^/ay 
branch  of  the  PhUadelphia  Library,  requires 
at  least  8  great  bound  volumes.  He  was  :ha 
greatest  force  In  bringing  about  the  sect  nd 
war  with  England,  which  Franklin  said  wo  old 
!)e  "our  war  for  Independence"— the  first  oe- 
iBff  only  the  Revolution,  and  waa  the  fcre- 
moat  rtiampion  of  American  rtghU  upon  ;h« 
oceans  and  chief  advocate  of  the  duty  of 
America  to  win  commercial  freedom. 
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If  ever  proof  was  needed  of  Byron's  dictum: 
"A  drop  of  ink  makes  millions  think" — It 
could  be  found  in  Carey's  writings.  Circu- 
lated in  every  part  of  the  land — sharp,  con- 
cise, and  persuasively  argumentative — 
couched  in  language  the  simplest  could  un- 
derstand and  with  an  invincible  logic  that 
the  ablest  enemy  found  unanswerable.  A 
wondrous  man — tried  for  treason  libel  in  Ire- 
land: urged  to  come  to  America  by  Franklin; 
started  in  business  here  in  Philadelphia  by 
Lafavette.  Vigorous  and  relentless  in  his 
antipathy  to  Great  Britain — he  became  not 
only  one  of  our  foremost  citizens — but  one 
of  the  most  useful,  valuable  and  helpful. 
His  talents  were  varied  and  his  fields  of  en- 
deavor well-nigh  myriad.  Any  attacks  by 
anyone  upon  the  race  from  which  he  sprung 
or  the  church  of  which  he  was  a  member. 
he  repelled  with  courage  and  learning.  He 
recognized  the  need  of  religious  Instruction 
and  in  company  with  Bishop  White,  of  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  he  organized 
and  was  the  first  secretary  of  the  American 
Sunday  School  Association  which  survives 
until  this  day,  and  of  which,  by  the  way. 
George  Meade  was  also  a  director  We  have 
put  a  marker  upon  his  tomb;  but  it  ought 
to  be  only  a  prelude  to  the  building  of  a 
memorial  to  him  by  the  publishers  and  news- 
papermen of  America. 

All  about  us  are  the  graves  of  illustrious 
men  and  we  tread  the  dust  of  the  kin  and 
forebears  of  the  most  conspicuous  and  honor- 
able even  in  the  social  life  of  America.  At 
least  one  of  the  generals  commanding  the 
French  troops  is  here.  At  his  funeral  in  this 
church  the  Continental  Congress  attended. 
Immediately  adjoining  the  tomb  of  Barry  is 
that  of  another  forgotten  hero  of  the  seas — 
Capt.  John  Rosslter. 

Farther  along  the  pathway  is  the  son  of 
the  marshal  of  FYance  whom  Napoleon  sent 
as  his  representative  to  transfer  Louisiana 
to  JefTerson.  In  various  of  the  corners  are 
burled  headstones,  almost  undecipherable, 
which  we  are  trying  to  make  legible,  telling 
of  soldiers  of  the  Revolution. 

In  one  of  the  graves  is  a  child  of  James 
White — great  grandfather  of  the  mighty 
Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States — Edward 
Douglass  White.  It  may  be  of  interest  to 
record  that  two  generations  before  a  State 
or  city  supported  free  pv.bllc  school  was  in 
existence  in  Pennsylvania,  this  James  White 
left  a  part  of  his  estate  to  support  the  free 
parochial  school  carried  on  then  as  now  in 
old  St.  Marv'8.  laen  as  now  religion  and 
patriotism  went  hand  in  hand,  and  now  as 
then  the  men  and  women  who  gather  here 
and  the  children  who  will  spring  from  their 
loins  may  be  depended  upon  to  be  numbered 
among  tlie  soldiers  of  liberty— faithful  to  the 
Republic. 

THI  CHtTBCH  OF  ST.   MART 

And  this  old  church  Itself— how  glorious 
is  its  history— it  has  been  added  to  and 
sought  to  be  beautified— but  the  old  church 
stands  with  its  service  unchanged  and  un- 
changeable. "From  the  rising  of  the  sun 
until  the  going  down  of  the  same"  and  until 
time  shall  be  no  more. 

It  is  older  than  the  Government  of  the 
United  States.  It  is  older  than  the  Declara- 
tlon  of  Independence.  It  is  older  than  the 
Constitution. 

At  least  four  times  from  1776  to  1781  the 
Continental  Congress  here  came  in  official 
attendance.  Here  was  held  the  first  public 
religious  celebration  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence. 

The  French  Minister  was  testing  out  the 
extent  of  national  feeling.  It  was  claimed 
only  a  fraction  of  the  people  were  on  the 
side  of  the  new  government.  The  vrealth 
and  the  fashion  of  America  were  inimical. 
The  adherence  of  churches  now  vehement 
In  an  assertion  of  dominant  Americanism 
were  then  open  enemies  of  the  Republic. 
At  the  invitation  of  the  French  Minister— 
the  Continental  Congress,  all  the  officers 
of  the  new  government,  all  the  officers  of 
the   Army   and   Navy   then  at  the  Capital, 


and  the  representatives  of  foreign  govern- 
ments came  on  July  4,  1779,  to  this  Church 
of  St.  Mary. 

At  that  service  his  chaplain.  Abbe  Bandol, 
delivered  a  sermon  so  splendidly  assertive 
of  the  right  of  America  to  freedom  and  the 
blessings  that  would  come  from  God  Al- 
mighty upon  all  who  would  espouse  the 
patriot  cause  that  Congress  upon  reas- 
sembling Immediately  ordered  that  thou- 
sands of  copies  of  the  address  be  printed  and 
circulated  throughout  Canada  and  Europe. 

Again — at  the  close  of  the  Revolution— 
when  Cornwallls  had  surrendered  to  Wash- 
ington at  Yorktown.  the  French  troops  under 
Rochambeau  and  Dillon  and  the  Armies  of 
the  Republic  under  Washington  and  Wayne 
and  Moylan  came  to  Philadelphia,  the  Cap- 
ital, again  the  Continental  Congress  as- 
sembled in  this  old  St.  Mary:  and  there  rang 
out  the  solemn  mass  of  thanksgiving,  as  you 
have  heard  it  today;  and  the  Te  Deum  was 
sung  even  as  it  was  sung  this  morning;  and 
the  banners  of  England,  the  surrendered 
and  conquered  flags,  were  placed  upon  the 
altar  steps  as  a  sign  and  symbol  that  God's 
hand  guided  and  to  Him  'x&s  praise  and 
glory  forever  and  forever. 

MEMORIAL  TABLETS 

Upon  the  Fourth  Street  wall  of  this  old 
church,  on  either  side  of  the  main  entrance, 
we  unveil  today  two  tablets,  of  splendid  pro- 
portions, recording  together  in  enduring 
bronze  a  part  of  the  story  I  have  tried  to 
tell.  The  committee  in  charge  of  this  cele- 
bration hopes  that  as  the  throngs  pass  by 
on  the  busy  street  they  will  pause  and  read 
and  think  and  be  inspired  to  renewed  en- 
deavor in  behalf  of  America;  and  that  they 
will  face  the  discouragements  of  their  own 
lives  with  greater  confidence  of  ultimate  suc- 
cess when  they  recall  the  sufferings  and  sacri- 
fices of  the  Nation's  founders. 

We  hope  to  awaken  new  interest  in  our 
holy  places  and  arouse  in  our  people  the 
spirit  of  the  Pilgrims. 

ANCIENT    CHUKCHES 

Almost  immediately  adjacent  to  where  we 
stand  is  to  be  found  the  oldest  Catholic 
church  in  continuous  life  in  the  Republic. 
While  missionaries  celebrated  mass  in  Phila- 
delphia as  early  as  1686,  yet  when  old  St. 
Joseph's  was  built  in  1733  it  was  the  only 
place  on  either  side  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean 
where  the  British  flag  waved  where  the  holy 
sacriflce  of  the  mass  could  be  openly  offered. 
It  is  the  real  birthplace  of  American  religious 
liberty,  for  the  buUding  and  opening  of  the 
little  chapel  marked  the  beginning  of  the 
triumph  of  that  principle  which  is  the 
crowning  glory  of  our  Republic. 

At  Sixth  and  Spruce  Streets  Ls  Holy 
Trinity — standing  today  as  it  was  built  in 
1787.  In  Its  graveyard  Stephen  Glrard.  the 
great  benefactor  of  the  orphans,  whose 
wealth  established  and  has  maintained 
Glrard  College  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  di- 
rected he  should  be  burled  and  where  he  was 
buried;  and  in  the  same  graveyard  Longfel- 
low places  the  grave  of  Evangeline,  the 
heroine  of  his  immortal  poem. 

ST.   ADGUSTINK'S 

Pour  squares  to  the  north  of  us  is  the 
Church  of  St.  Augustine.  To  Its  building 
In  1789  and  1790.  President  Washington  and 
the  members  of  his  Cabinet  subscribed.  It 
was  in  St.  Augustine's  in  1799  that  the 
phrase.  "Father  of  his  Country."  was  ap- 
plied for  the  first  time,  by  Rev.  Matthew  Carr, 
the  rector,  in  a  sermon  at  a  memorial  mass 
following  the  death  of  the  childless  Wash- 
ington. 

In  Its  tower  was  placed  the  old  clock  which 
until  then  had  marked  the  hours  in  the 
steeple  of  Independej^^  Hall  and  by  which 
the  signers  of  thjgDedaration  of  Independ- 
ence noted  the  passing  of  time  marking  the 
dawn  of  freedom.  This  clock  remained  there 
until  it  went  down  to  destruction  with  the 
spire  and  cross  of  St.  Augustine's  in  the  tidal 


wave  of  fiery  irreligious   hate  which   over- 
whelmed PhUadelphia  li\  1844. 

At  the  southeast  corner  of  Washington 
Square — within  a  stones  throw — are  the 
unmarked  graves  of  the  Acadian  refugees, 
who  In  the  Catholic  section  of  the  Stranger's 
Burial  Ground,  found  at  last  rest  in  exile  as 
a  prelude  to  eternal  peace.  The  whole 
locality  is  crowded  with  places  of  historic  in- 
terest and  glorious  memories,  and  the  com- 
mittee having  in  charge  this  St.  Mary  Me- 
morial Celebration  hopes  that  this  old 
church  will  become  a  national  shrine;  that 
It  will  prove  a  center  from  which  shall  radiate 
Into  every  part  of  our  land  the  glory  and  the 
storv  of  exalted  patriotism. 

What  a  lesson  of  good.  Incalculable,  would 
be  taught  If  all  America  could  know  that 
which  we  see  and  hear  today;  if  all  our  fellow 
countrymen  could  visit  with  us  places  where 
the  immortal  patriot  fathers  came  in  rev- 
erence; if  they  could  look  upon  the  graves 
where  the  great  dead  are  buried. 

If  we  could  only  make  our  fellow  Ameri- 
cans— children  as  are  we  of  a  common 
Father — know  and  feel  that  before  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  was  born,  the 
Catholic  citizenship  of  America  was  battling 
and  sacrificing,  even  as  they,  for  liberty  and 
humanity;  and  that  in  the  struggle  for  free- 
dom and  independence,  then  as  today  they 
contributed  more  than  their  quota;  and  were 
numbered  among  the  very  first  of  America's 
soldiers  for  the  right.  If  we  could  make 
these  plain,  surely  Intolerance  and  irreligious 
bigotry  would  hide  its  hideous  head  and 
freedom  of  conscience  and  equality  be  a 
reality. 

And  let  each  of  us  do  his  part  to  make  our 
dead  live  again;  and  God  of  our  fathers  make 
us  worthy  to  be  numbered  with  them  as 
faithful  servitors  of  the  Republic.  Give  us 
strength  and  courage  and  wisdom  to  advance 
the  Interests  of  the  United  States;  keeping 
her  truly  free  and  Independent;  and  so 
making  her  the  very  foremost  among  the 
nations  of  the  earth. 


Tribute  to  the  Polish  People  by  Hon.  C. 
Wayland  Brooki,  of  Illinois 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  C.  WAYLAND  BROOKS 

OF  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  June  16  (legislative  day  of 
Tuesday,  June  15),  1948 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  speech 
which  I  delivered  Sunday.  June  6.  1948, 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Polish  National 
Alliance,  in  Humboldt  Park.  Chicago.  111. 

Approximately  50,000  persons,  princi- 
pally of  Polish  descent,  attended  the 
meeting,  which  was  in  commemoration 
of  the  anniversary  of  the  adoption  of  the 
Polish  Constitution. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

I  was  delighted  to  accept  the  kind  invita- 
tion extended  to  me  tlirough  fhe  Polish  Na- 
tional Alliance  to  participate  in  the  com- 
memoration of  the  one  hundred  and  fifty- 
seventh  anniversary  of  Poland's  adoption  of 
the  Constitution  on  May  3,  1791. 

The  tragedy  is  that  while  we  celebrate  this 
historic  occasion  in  America  no  correspond- 
ing celebration  will  be  allowed  today  in 
Poland. 
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It  Is  Cttlng  that  we  should  honor  this  occa- 
Blon  at  the  foot  of  the  Kosciusko  monument 
In  tl  is  magnificent  park  In  the  second  larg- 
est city  of  America. 

G^eral  Kcecliuko  will  live  In  the  heart 
Americans  for  his  ootatandlng  contri- 
te the  successful  stniggla  on  this  con- 
tinent to  shake  ofT  the  shackles  of  oppres- 
so  that  there  might  be  created  here  the 
govt  -nment  of  freemen  that  you  and  I  enjoy 
toge  her  today. 

should  be  remembered  and  recorded  to- 
;hat  after  General  Kosciusko  had  fought 
teful  years  In  the  American  Army  to 
this  Nation  free  be  returned  to  his  na- 
country  to  fight  for  freedom  there.  It 
n  that  struggle  that  this  great  champion 
of  11  jerty  was  wounded  and  fell  prisoner  at 
the  lands  of  the  Rtisslans.  For  2  years  he 
was  tield  In  prison  by  that  same  menacing 
pow<  r  that  Imprisons  the  whole  of  Poland 
toda^ 

8b  artly  after  his  release  from  prison  he  re- 
Tislt  'd  America  again  only  to  be  called  back 
to  lielp  defend  once  more  hts  distressed 
Jand. 
Iftilnk  we  should  recall  that  before  he  left 
ihores,  this  man  who  loved  liberty  more 
he  loved  life  Itself,  drew  up  his  will 
that  the  funds  which  he  made 
should  be  used  to  purchase  the 
and  provide  education  in  trades  for 
who  then  were  held  In  bondage  In 
AmsHca. 

;ould  use  all  of  the  limited  time  at  my 

In  merely  recording  the  events  and 

of  the  life  at  this  one  man.  for  be  truly 

pUfies  the  spirit  of  the  countless  tbou- 

wbo  laid  their  life  on  the  altar  to  keep 

Ugbt  of  liberty  actow  durtng  the  dark 

ysars  ot  oppraaskm  tltrough  which 

Poland  baa  bad  to  paaa. 

for  mors  than  400  ysar*  waa  ons  of 

rast  states  ol  all  Surope.  stretching  over 

flat  expanse  of  forest,  swamp,  and  plain 

lies  between  the  Baltic  and  the  Black 


Ptiand 


the  days  of  old  she  was  the  champion 
of  llirlstlanlty  against  the  Mohammedan 
Turl:.  Today  she  Is  a  champion  of  Chris- 
tianity  against   the   evil   forces   of   godless 


tite 


m  nation  has  suffered  more  from  the  rav- 

of  war.     She   has  passed  through   the 

flamles  but  risen  from  the  ashes  time  after 

and  she  will  rise  again. 

P(fland  has  not  only  been  the  sad  victim 

onslaught  of  her  enemies  but  she  baf 

been  tbs  victim  of  the  cruel  deceit  of 

Ylends. 

lie  Poland  for  her  slae  has  been  one  of 

ireatest  contributors  of  fighting  men  and 

n  In  the  cause  of  liberty,  she  has  made 

tremendous  contributions  to  knowl- 

to  beauty,  to  music,  to  art,  and   to 


la  greatly  indebted  to  Poland  for 
contributions  to  our  present- 
greatness.  Not  only  to  such  generals  as 
r>.os^lusko  and  Pulaski,  but  to  the  counticas 
oth4  rs  who  helped  In  the  Intervening  years 
the  fl.OCO.COO  who  help  make  up  oux 
!nt-day  population. 
Vte  are  Indebted  to  these  vibrant,  eager, 
amt  ttlous  Polish  men  and  women  who  turned 
to  IpM  sou  of  America,  who  entered  the  fac- 
and  the  mines,  who  sent  their  sons 
grandsons  to  our  schools  and  imlver- 
aiU4s  to  baooma  doctors  and  lawyers,  to  be- 
ta our  professional,  btislness. 
rsnllkma.  and  political  life. 

Is  fitting  that  we  pay  humble  and  sincere 
Ml|at«   to   the   Gold   Star   iiotbMs   of   the 
youth  who  made  ths  aajptaBie  sacrl- 
IB  World  Wars  I  and  U. 

la  BO  bsttar  ssampls  of  the  loyalty 
of   Amsrleans   of   Polish   ex- 
to  tbs  Cnltad  States  than  to  merely 
the     facta     covering    our     military 
In  the  single  year  of   IMI.    Kven 
the   enactment   of   selective  service. 
Ankrtcans  of  Poltsh  descent  furnished  17  per- 


cent of  all  our  vcdunteers  In  tbat  ysar  to  oar 
armed  services.  Proportlonataiy  that  mm 
four  times  as  many  as  the  rest  of  the  Na- 
tion's poptilation. 

These  courageous  young  men  came  from 
the  homes  of  the  6.000.000  Americana  of 
Polish  ancestry,  many  from  homea  at  the 
State  of  Illinois.  Many  of  them  were  from 
the  homes  of  those  who  converged  In  this 
great  metropmlls  of  Chicago,  where  today 
they  help  constitute  more  than  360.000  of 
our  present  cltiaenry. 

While  the  Americans  of  Polish  ancestry 
were  making  their  overproportlonate  contri- 
bution in  World  War  II,  so  were  the  people 
of  Poland. 

Following  the  Ideals  of  freedom  estab- 
lished by  the  ConsUtutlon  of  May  3,  1791, 
and  following  and  believing  the  lofty  pro- 
nouncement of  the  Atlantic  Charter,  almost 
10.000,000  Poles — approximately  28  percent 
of  the  entire  prewar  population— were  either 
killed,  wounded,  taken  prisoner,  deported,  or 
placed  in  concentration  camps.  This  was  an 
appalling  price,  for  the  first  country  to  fight 
aggression,  to  pay.  A  price  that  made  her 
ultimately  the  greatest  loser  in  the  entire 
war. 

Poland's  present  sad  plight  U  not  attrib- 
utable entirely  to  the  actions  of  her  enemies, 
but  also  to  the  concealment  of  appeasement 
and  failure  on  the  part  of  her  friends. 

Indlvldtials  as  well  as  nations  must  always 
be  on  guard  against  attack  or  robbery  on 
the  part  of  enemies,  but  It  la  vaatly  more  dif- 
ficult to  defend  against  tbs  docelt  of  a  sup- 
posed friend. 

Poland  and  civilization  have  and  will  pay 
dearly  for  the  secret  affrecnwnu  made  at 
Teheran.  Yalta,  and  Potadam.  Thoae  were 
tragic  agreemanta  made  st  a  time  when  we 
had  In  being  the  most  powerful  Army.  Navy, 
and  Air  Corps  In  the  world. 

As  a  result  of  those  secret  a§i— iBsnts  Bdl- 
lions  live  under  rules  of  eiirtassmant  and 
countless  millions  more  live  In  constant  eon- 
fusion  and  fear. 

We  must  Insist  constantly  In  the  future 
that  our  citizens  be  kept  Informed  of  the 
truth  of  our  dealings  with  the  other  people 
of  the  earth.  This  knowledge  Is  not  the 
private  property  of  a  few  Individuals  Ths 
public  has  a  right  to  know  when  the  execu- 
tive branch  of  our  Government  make  far- 
reaching  conunitments  which  affect  all  our 
citizens  and  may  seriously  endanger  the  se- 
curity of  oiu'  beloved  country. 

The  very  foundation  of  the  United  States 
is  based  upon  the  supfMrt  of  Its  citizens. 
They  are  entitled  to  be  kept  Informed,  so 
that  on  truth  and  the  truth  alone,  they  may 
build  their  Judgments. 

We  must  not  follow  the  constant  cause  of 
secret  agreements  and  appeasement  of  forces 
that  would  destroy  us.  We  must  never 
glorify  again  evil  forces  as  gallant  allies  for 
political  purposes. 

Many  Polish  leaders  In  America  point  with 
satisfaction  to  the  fact  that  they  warned 
against  the  treachery  of  Russian  leaders,  but 
they  can  get  little  satisfaction  out  of  their 
unqualified  support  of  those  other  leaders 
who  deceived  them  and  sold  Poland  down 
the  river. 

No  people  In  history  ever  sent  so  many 
million  men.  spent  so  many  billions  of  dol- 
lars, or  shipped  so  much  material  so  many 
thousands  of  miles  from  home  for  victory, 
Jtistice.  and  peace,  as  did  the  American 
people. 

They  were  promised  peace.  They  expected 
peace.     They  were  entitled  to  peace  baasd 


peace  requires  mutual  and  sincere 
respect  among  peoples  of  the  world:  co- 
operation must  exist  among  natlotu. 

But  the  American  people  were  not  told  ths 
truth.  We  were  not  told  that  Russia  de- 
Manrtart  saeret  concoMloos  that  defied  Jus- 
tice, and  denied  freedom.  Consequently, 
the  road  ahead  Is  long  and  hard,  for  all  of 
tb«  people  In  the  world  who  believe  In  free- 


As  a  result  of  false  promises  and 
ascret  agreements,  America  must  prepare 
again  her  military  strength  to  guarantee 
bar  own  sectirlty  at  borne  and  bar  Infljenca 
abroad. 

America  mart  regain  her  position  df  In- 
tegrity and  flmuMas  to  Inspire  and  guar- 
antee that  cooperation  which  Is  so  easentlal 
as  a  basis  for  respect  and  peace. 

In  the  meantime,  we  must  encouragi-  peo- 
ple the  world  over  to  fl«rht  on  and  live  on  to 
the  end  that  we  reestablish  once  more  faith 
In  the  hope  that  liberty  and  Justlci>  will 
xiltlmately  prevail. 

Poland,  dismembered  time  after  tlm?.  will 
respond  again  under  such  a  gtilding  Influ- 
ence. 

As  a  part  of  that  encouragement,  whon  the 
Senate  was  considering  legislation  to  grant 
further  asylum  to  men  who  love  litxrty,  I 
sponsored  the  amendment  which  glvea 
priority  to  the  gallant  soldiers  of  Poland 
who  fought  on  our  side  t>oth  befor>.*  and 
after  Poland  fell.  As  we  open  our  doors  to 
welcome  those  who  love  liberty,  afttr  the 
orphans,  none  should  have  a  priority  above 
or  before  we  welcome  these  gallant  flfhters 
for  liberty. 

The  liberty -lOTlng  spirit  of  Poland  has 
lived  through  centuries.     It  will  rise  again. 


A  Political  United  States  Foreitn  Policy 
in  tlia  Middle  East 
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Mr.  SMITH  of  Wlscon.^in.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  need  not  remind  this  body  that  there 
is  a  war  In  the  Middle  East.  We  might 
call  it  President  Truman's  war  under 
the  direction  of  one  Dave  Niles.  Ii  may 
soon  involve  the  United  States  and  Rus- 
sia— possibly  the  whole  world.  Our  stake 
In  the  present  situation  is  considerable. 

Por  some  reason.  ot>vious  to  all,  Mr. 
Speaker,  there  hw  been  a  reluctance  on 
the  part  of  pubtte  offlciaLs  to  spea<  out 
on  the  Ltsues  involved  in  this  situation. 
Notwithstanding  the  danger  to  our  own 
national  security  members  of  this  body 
are  strangely  silent.  A  hush-hush  atti- 
tude prevails  at  a  time  when  militant 
voices  should  be  heard  in  an  effort  to 
reconcile  differences  and  reestablish 
peace  in  the  Holy  Land.  When  our  se- 
curity is  Involved  it  is  our  duty  to  f  peak 
frankly  regardless  of  threats  of  political 
consequences.  This  situation  doe.s  not 
Involve  partisanship  for  or  against  the 
Arab  or  the  Jew.  I  am  satisfied  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  many  Members  arul  the 
public  generally  are  confused  about  the 
situation  in  the  Holy  Land. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  very  prominent  Rabbi 
recently  .said: 

The  public  Is  confused,  the  man  on  the 
street  docs  not  know  what  It  is  all  about. 
He  may  be  upaet.  sympathetic,  angry  or 
IndilTerent.  a«  his  knowledge  or  igno- 
rance or  prejudice  may  prompt.  He  aaks 
a  Jew  whom  he  knows  and  receives  any 
one  of  a  number  of  different  answers  de- 
pending on  the  point  of  view  held  by  his 
friend,  which  may  be  Zionist,  non-Zion- 
ist, or  anti-Zionist.  If  his  inquiry  ex- 
tends far  enough  among  Jews,  he  will 
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dl.-scover  great  differences  of  opinion 
among  them.  The  answers  may  be  heat- 
ed on  both  sides  of  the  Jewish  state 
que.'^tion  or  coolly  aloof  and  indifferent 
so  that  he  is  more  confused  than  ever. 
He  knows  that  great  issues  are  at  stake 
and  that  more  Jews  and  many  Chris- 
tians and  Gentiles  feel  keenly  about  it; 
he  knows  too,  in  a  vague  way,  that  the 
United  States  seems  to  be  drawn  into  the 
controversy.  •  •  •  The  persisting 
unpleasant  discussion  disturbs  and  an- 
noys him;  he  would  like  to  see  justice 
done  and  the  irksome  situation  resolved. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  recited  the  above 
fiuote  from  an  article  by  Rabbi  Lazaron, 
l)ecause  I  believe  he  has  correctly  stated 
the  position  of  a  great  majority  of  our 
people.  And  from  this  statement  it  is 
obvious  that  even  the  Jews  are  not  agreed 
on  the  Palestine  issue. 

It  cannot  successfully  be  denied,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  much  of  the  confusion  re- 
sults from  the  vacillating  foreign  policy 
of  the  United  States,  directed  by  the 
President  from  the  White  House  and  not 
the  State  Department.  For  political 
reasons,  Mr.  Truman  forced  through  a 
resolution  recommending  the  partition  of 
Palestine,  In  the  United  Nations  assem- 
bly last  November.  The  Inside  story  of 
events  which  led  to  that  action  remains 
to  be  written;  it  is  certain  to  be  interest- 
ing. A  reading  of  the  A.ssembly  debates 
shows  quite  clearly  that  the  partition 
resolution  was  approved  on  the  assump- 
tion that,  once  passed,  it  could  be  effect- 
ed without  the  use  of  force:  that  the  res- 
olution when  adopted  would  be  accepted 
by  the  Arabs  and  there  would  be  no  re- 
sistance to  it. 

In  February  of  this  year  the  President 
reversed  himself  on  partition,  and  War- 
ren Austin,  our  member  on  the  Security 
Council,  announced  that  we— the  United 
States — could  not  support  partition  and 
recommended  some  form  of  trusteeship. 
Well,  the  Zionists  were  furious  and  that 
was    understandable.      Within    a    few 
weeks  the  President  took  a  licking  in  a 
New  York  congressional  election  and  his 
political  fortunes  hit  a  new  low.     His 
enemies,  once  his  friends,  avowed  they 
would  "get  him."    Something  had  to  be 
done  about  that  situation  and  the  oppor- 
tunity came  on  May  15  when  the  British 
pulled  their  military  forces  out  of  Pales- 
tine.   Quicker  than  a  wink  the  President 
beat  every  other  country  to  the  draw 
by  announcing  the  recognition  of  the 
new  Jewish  state.    In  fact,  according  to 
reliable  reports,  he  was  so  quick  on  the 
trigger  that  he  could  find  no  responsible 
person  in  the  new  government  to  advise 
that   the  United  States  was   ready  to 
recognize  the  new  state. 

But.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  is  not  .so  im- 
portant as  is  the  fact  that  in  less  than 
2  months  the  Arabs  gave  the  answer  to 
the  promise  that  partition  would  bring 
peace  in  the  Holy  Land.  The  Arabs  have 
gone  to  war.  they  say,  to  protect  their 
homeland  against  an  Invader.  The  at- 
mosphere is  one  of  intense  nationalism 
on  both  sides.  The  Arab  says,  "This  is 
our  country;  we  have  struggled  against 
all  nations  who  have  attempted  to  sub- 
Jugate  us;  we  will  not  permit  any  nation 
or  any  group  to  carve  another  state  out 
of  our  land."   The  Zionist  contends  that 


a  promise  was  made  to  provide  a  home- 
land for  the  Jews  In  Palestine  under  an 
old  League  of  Nations  mandate  and  they 
intend  to  see  a  fulfillment  of  that 
promise,  come  what  may. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  people  of  the  world 
believed  that  the  purpose  of  the  United 
Nations  is  to  promote  peace.  In  this  In- 
stance It  has  helped  to  promote  a  war  In 
which  this  Nation  may  soon  be  involved. 
Harsh  demands  are  being  made  for  a 
lifting  of  the  arms  embargo,  a  sure  road 
to  war. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  Is  not  the  time  to 
listen  to  extremists  on  either  side;  It  Is 
a  moment  when  this  country  can  render 
a  great  service  to  the  cause  of  peace  by 
calling  for  a  truce  and  a  demand  that 
reasonable  people  sit  down  and  seek  a 
solution.  There  must  be  ground  for 
compromise;  there  always  has  been.  But 
time  is  running  out.  Angry  leaders  must 
realize  their  responsibilities  for  the  blood 
that  now  flows.  It  is  on  their  hands. 
Failure  to  achieve  peace  during  the  pres- 
ent truce  will  eventually  mean  armed  in- 
tervention. 

Mr.  Speaker.  It  is  an  historical  fact 
that  for  hundreds  of  years  the  Arab  and 
the  Jew  have  lived  together  peacefully 
in  Palestine.  Right  now  the  average  Jew 
and  Arab  desire  to  live  at  peace,  but  ex- 
tremists on  both  sides  deny  them  that 
right.  Can  there  be  peace  or  peace  con- 
ferences .so  long  as  the  Irgun  and  Stern 
gangs  dominate  and  terrorize  community 
life  in  Palestine? 

It  is  of  considerable  interest,  Mr. 
Speaker,  to  note  that  since  the  outbreak 
of  war  Arabs  are  leaving  whole  cities 
rather  than  remain  where  they  are  domi- 
nated by  the  Jews.  This  is  a  very  signifi- 
cant fact  and  from  it  we  can  assume  that 
this  will  be  a  war  of  extermination  unless 
it  is  speedily  concluded.  Time  would  ap- 
pear to  be  on  the  side  of  the  Arabs  even 
though  the  Zionist  state  might  win  a 
temporary  victory,  for  they  surround  the 
new  state. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  truth  of  the  state- 
ment I  have  just  made  finds  support  in 
an  article  which  came  to  my  attention 
a  few  weeks  ago.  Hannah  Arendt,  in 
an  article  appearing  in  Commentary, 
probes  to  the  basic  realities  In  the  pres- 
ent Palestine  situation.  She  Is  a  long- 
time Zionist,  and  has  written  an  article 
entitled,  "To  Save  the  Jewish  Homeland." 
At  one  point  in  the  article  Miss  Arendt 
says  that  the  Idea  of  Arab-Jewish  coop- 
eration Is  not  an  idealistic  day  dream, 
but  a  sober  statement  of  the  fact  that 
without  It  the  whole  Jewish  venture  In 
Palestine  is  doomed.  She  takes  the  posi- 
tion that  Jews  and  Arabs  could  be  forced 
by  circumstances  to  show  the  world  that 
there  are  no  differences  between  two  peo- 
ple that  cannot  be  bridged. 

Mr.  Speaker,  In  this  challenging  article 
Miss  Arendt  goes  on  to  say: 

There  Is  very  little  doubt  about  the  final 
outcome  of  an  all-out  war  between  Arabs 
and  Jews.  One  can  win  many  battles  with- 
out winning  a  war.  And  up  to  now  no  real 
battle  has  yet  taken  place  In  Palestine.  And 
even  if  the  Jews  were  to  win  the  war.  Its  end 
would  find  the  unique  possibilities  and  the 
unique  achievement  In  Palestine  destroyed. 
The  land  that  would  come  Into  being  would 
be  something  quite  other  than  the  dream  of 
world  Jewry,  Zionist  and  non-Zionist.    The 


victorious  Jews  would  live  surrounded  by  an 
entirely  hostile  Arab  population,  secluded 
Inside  ever-threatened  borders,  absorbed  with 
physical  self-defense  to  a  degree  that  would 
submerge  all  other  interests  and  activities. 

She  reaches  the  conclusion,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  at  this  moment  and  under 
present  circumstances  a  Jewish  state  can 
only  be  erected  at  the  price  of  the  Jewish 
homeland. 

Surely  this  is  something  of  great  con- 
cern to  the  leaders  of  Zionism  who  are 
dead  set  in  their  ambitions  to  maintain  a 
Jewish  state  In  Palestine.  They  are.  per- 
haps, foreclosed  from  being  parties  to  a 
conference  of  Jews  and  Arabs  who  be- 
lieve that  cooperation  Is  the  way  out  of 
this  war. 

Mr.  Speaker,  domestic  politics  should 
not  motivate  our  action  or  our  decisions 
m  the  conflict  that  s  going  on  In  the 
Middle  East.  History  might  well  lay  the 
cause  of  this  war  on  our  doorstep. 

It  Is  my  belief,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  Presi- 
dent  Truman    has    wholly    disqualified 
himself  to  act  for  the  United  Slates  in 
this  crucial  matter.    He  Is  the  captive  of 
his  political  henchmen  who  have  advised 
him  to  plumb  for  the  Jewish  state.    He 
has  taken  sides  with  the  group  that  is 
promising  him  an  extension  of  his  politi- 
cal life  at  the  expense  of  the  best  Inter- 
ests of  this  country.     To  contlnu3  a 
policy  that  is  bound  to  defeat  our  pro- 
gram in  the  Middle  East,  in  Greece  and 
Turkey   and   Italy   is   sheer   folly   and 
political  suicide  on  an  international  scale. 
Mr.  Speaker,  this  country  has  a  reli- 
gloas  and  cultural  stake  In  the  Near  East. 
Bllllorvs    of    dollars    have    been    spent 
in  the  past  century  in  education  through 
missionary    efforts.    The.se    missionary 
movements      by      western      Christian 
churches  have  a  monetary  and  spiritual 
stake  in  this  problem.    Both  Protestant 
and  Roman  Catholic  circles  have  also 
been  roused  to  state  their  demand  that 
the  holy  places  shall  remain  Inviolate, 
but  their  shrines  are  being  demolished  by 
war. 

And  let  us  not  forget.  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  there  Is  another  reason  for  cautious 
action,  to  wit:  our  national  security  from 
the  military  standpoint.  Every  military 
expert  In  this  country  will  tell  you  that 
we  netd  and  must  have  Middle  East  oil  to 
adequately  maintain  our  fighting  serv- 
ices.   We  can't  laugh  this  off. 

Then  there  is  the  necessity  to  main- 
tain peace  in  order  to  insure  commercial 
air  lines  with  friendly  bases  for  round- 
the-world  service.  These  lines  must 
pass  through  the  Middle  East.  Our 
trade  interests  require  the  good  will  of 
the  people  who  live  in  that  part  of  the 
world. 

Finally,  Mr.  Speaker,  this  country  is 
now  committed  to  the  promotion  of  eco- 
nomic and  political  stability  throughout 
the  world  and  to  security  for  all  nations 
and  peoples  under  the  Charter  of  the 
United  Nations.    We  can  take  It  sis  a  fact 
that  there  will  be  no  peace  in  the  Holy 
Land,  one  of  the  world's  great  strategic 
centers,  if  any  one  group  attempts  to 
prevail  against  the  other.    Peace  mu.st 
be  our  objective  there  without  delay  and 
not  by  the  use  of  United  States  military 
might. 
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told  to  Mariwret 

BauMmann) 

In  America  baar  macta  about  the  Iron 
which  — peretw  east  from  west,  but 
■llent  cxirtatn  cutting  south  and  north 
tkm  Is  ever  made.     As  Impeneirabie 
man-created  barrier  in  exlstfnce,  this 
aUe4t  curtain  separates  Austria  from  Ger- 
Trag^y  stalks  on  either  side — the 
of  war-broken  homes  and  war -bat- 
men, women,  and  children. 
.  as  In  every  theater  ctirtaln,  between 
rolda  at  this  Invlslbie  screen  there  Is  a 
Crwn passion  Inn,  I  named  it,  the 
name  of  the  tavern  being  Irrelevant. 
away   In   the   mountains   between 
and  Bavaria,   the  Inn,  through   tacit 
and  consent  of  border  ofDcials,  has 
recent  weeks  become  the  meeting  place 
A  istrlans  and  Germans.     These  people  are 
Itted  a  2-hour  rendeavoxis  with   their 
,  appointments  for  which  are  made 
a  month  In  advance.     When  the  big 
t  arrives  a  small  boy  does  what  you 
call  the  leg  work — the  errand  run- 
and  paging.    Por  not  until  both  parties 
present  are  the  visitors  allowed  to  step 
iK>  man's  land. 

this  blessed  peephole  in  the  aoo- 

•olld  curtain  o(  slienoe  I  have  wltnesMd 

human   drama  to  fill    a   shelf  full 

Stark,  staring  tragedy  there  Is,  and 

romance  as  well,  and  always  what  you 

relief. 

did  this  rift  in  the  unpartable  curtain 

alx)Ut?    I  shall  try  to  explain. 

before  the  'Anschluss'*  in  1»3«.  trada 

javel  had  created  nunoerous  family  ties 

coiuitre.ss  unsanctlooed  bonds  between 

of  the  two  Gennan  spealdng  coun- 

This  was  constantly  on  the  increase 

Hltler-dooUnatad  Germany  had  swal- 

spurred    by    war 

the   general    "get 

"  craze  during   those  soldier-glorlfy- 

t^mes.  coupled  tens  of  thousands  of  men 

old  Germany"  and  girls  from  Austria. 

rice  versa. 

arrived  that  day  in  May  IMS.     Avm- 

to  rise.   Phoenlx-like — only  not 

ao   baaotlful — out   of   the   ashes   of 

War  II.     Borders  sprung  up  again. 

Germans  must  leave  Austria  Imme- 

was  the  stern  order.    The  order  was 

out.     WMl,  the  less  said  abotrt  the 

In  which  ordsrs  were  enforced,  tlw 

since  postwar  methods  undCT  AUIsd 

iston  Boaack  all  too  strongly  ot  •■■%• 

^Uariam. 

and  children,  their  husbands  and 
fath^  for  the  moat  part  dead  or  ■■'t-'^  or 
of  war.  were  wlsntHaaly  iMviid  to- 
1  hour's  Botto*.    Ctott  at  kilp- 
bumaatty — aacb    InilltKMl 
which  was  allowed  53  pounds  of  Ivg- 
packed     in     freight    cars    and 
shlpbed  over  the  border.    Care  Zero. 


Ponnerly  when  an  Aortrlan  girl  married  a 
German  she  automatteaily  acquired  German 
nationality.  Many  Germans  had  lived  for 
ao  years  or  more  in  Austria  without  be- 
coming Austrian  citizens  because  of  the 
atiff  naturalization  fee,  the  equivalent  of 
9H0  at  that  time.  That  was  and  still  is  a 
■lart>le  pile  of  money  in  Europe.  These  peo- 
ple had  never  been  inged  to  become  Austrian 
citizens.  Aocordtng  to  Austrian  law  ctUldren 
of  these  marriagw  vera  Ocrman. 

Wlten  tha  tiose  for  separation  came  fami- 
lies were  cruelly  torn  apart.  Many  liad 
never  seen  the  land  to  which  were  b..ng 
exiled.  Unseen  and  unheard  by  an  IndlSer- 
rnt  outside  world,  floods  of  tears  and  setcams 
of  anguish  made  hideous  tlM  partings  of 
families  on  both  sides  of  the  war-created 
border.  Silently,  irrevocably,  the  solid  wall 
at  silence  settled  down.  The  Austrisn  Ger- 
man border  was  closed,  sternly  gtiarded  by 
Allied  troops,  and  Austrian  and  German 
police  whose  orders  were  to  shoot  to  kill. 

Not  until  a  whole  year  later  was  mall 
■ervice  reestablished .  All  too  often  the  let- 
ters cnmed  uai^ic  news  of  deaifa  and  illness. 
Mlastves  of  gnef  and  sorrow  stiu  shuttle 
back  and  forth.  But  regardless  of  the 
urgency  of  the  sltuaUon  it  is  Impossible  to 
obtain  passes  for  family  reasons.  lUegai 
crossing,  sometimes  tried  by  the  daring  or 
deeperate.  is  punished  by  months  of  Impris- 
onment. There  is  no  lawful  parting  of  that 
formtdaWe  aOO-mile  curtain. 

Yet  a  loophole  has  been  devised — Com- 
paeokai  Izm.  United  States  coDstabiaary 
and  Ftench  gendarmes  iiave  been  with- 
drawn at  points.  Austrian  border  cfBdals. 
who  would  not  have  dared  do  so  before,  are 
now  able  to  give  members  of  separated 
families  a  break  without  breaking  the  rtiles 
of  duty.  They  searched  their  own  hearts 
and  discovered  the  traditional  soft  spot  was 
still  there.  Furthermore,  their  German  col- 
leagues could  see  the  Austrian  point  of  view 
and  flnaUy  agreed  to  the  plan  of  compassion. 

Ground  floor  of  Compassion  Inn  hoiisos 
the  offices  of  the  Austrian  border  police 
and  customs,  whereas  the  German  boom 
cuts  the  road  900  feet  farther  north.  The 
no  man's  land  Is  easily  overlooiced  and  makes 
dE^plag  or  other  unlawful  crossing  practi- 
cally hnpoasible. 

The  plan  is  simple,  yet  serves  well  Its 
purpose.  The  physical  hunger  o<  the  body 
and  its  need  for  food  is  the  expedient  by 
which  return  of  the  Individual  is  insured. 
Par  today  a  person  in  Austria  or  Germany 
without  his  or  her  identity  card  is  deprived 
at  the  very  baals  at  existence.  So  if  a  Ger- 
man'fe  pap«ra  ara  teaoporarUy  taken  away 
by  tha  Oennan  border  oAclals  he  can  be 
trusted  to  journey  only  so  far  as  Oaa^Maskm 
Inn  to  visit  relatives. 

The  date  and  the  very  hour  have  lieen 
arranged  by  mall.  The  big  moment  arrives. 
The  members  of  long-separated  families  are 
gathered  on  either  side  of  that  Invisible  but 
well  nigh  impenetrable  screen.  The  little 
boy,  catching  the  excitement  of  the 
nuis  from  group  to  group  pwglng 
meaabers  who  anxiously  await  the  sununons. 
They  have  waited  so  long  for  this  moment. 
Due  to  the  censor -hampered  slowness  of  the 
mall  the  exact  time  of  the  meeting  was  ai^»^ 
a  month  or  more  ago.  Now  at  last  it  Is  here. 
Tuo  hoTirs  are  all  they  are  allotted  for  the 
visit. 

Many  meetings  are  bap|iy  aoss.  Bstrlra. 
bom  since  ISH5.  are  brought  for  grandmother 
to  see  for  the  first  time.  New  in-laws  are 
sahlblted  for  parental  Mfssingn  Oroaring 
children  proudly  show  paps  how  many  inclies 
they  have  grown.    AikI  ao  U 

But  not  aU  the  ■isstlngi 

are  worse  than  heartbreaking.  Old 
'Ian  or  young  tuhsrculosis-de- 
stroyad  psopla  ooaM  tot  ths  laal  farewell. 
The  lattsr  arrlaa  In  aa«-laflnaslng  num- 
bers due  to  starvation  and  living  in  in- 
human conditions  In  cellars  and  dugouta 
at  bombed  cities. 


Owner  of  Campassion  Inn,  a  full-boaaaaad. 
motherly  woman,  told  me: 

"We  arars  all  very  happy  wtMn  this  rcn- 
dasvous  place  was  initiated  and.  let  us  say, 
quarter  oOdally  permitted.  For  my  busi- 
ness it  was  a  life  saver  because  I.  tised  to 
live  on  boadrtr  trade.  But  aside  from  that 
it  is  the  pisssurs  of  seeing  people  reunited 
if  only  for  2  hours.  8(t  here  and  watch 
awhile  and  you  will  see  what  I  mean. 

'•Compassion  Inn,"  sha  went  on,  "Ims  been 
from  the  first  the  idea  of  the  boys  dcwn- 
stairs — not  the  higher  up.«.  Offldally  tha 
'Brass'  dossnt  know  anything  ab<~ut  the 
ai range mant.  They  neither  fmbld  nor  con- 
sent. The  'boyt'  at  the  border  were  all  front- 
line soldiers  snd  know  what  separstlon  and 
uncertainty  means.  That  Is  why  they  are 
willing  to  take  tiie  responsibility  upon  their 
own  shoulders. 

"I  could  tell  you  bappsoings  no  end  of 
joy  and  of  sorrow  at  CompsMtan  Inn.  Only 
the  other  day  an  old  Austrian  mother  waited 
for  her  German  son  who  had  recently  re- 
turned as  prisoner  of  war  from  Russia.  She 
was  a  good  soul — a  typical  mother.  Tears 
of  joy  ran  down  her  wrinkled  cheeks  as 
she  showed  me  a  letter  written  by  her  daugb- 
ter-tn-iaw.  She  simply  had  to  tell  me  alMiN 
her  boy— he  was  so  good  looking,  so  gentle 
and  kmd.  He  lived  with  his  young  wife 
and  his  two  children  in  Munich.  She  was 
telling  me  about  his  happy  family  life  and 
his  love  for  her.  his  mother,  when  the  door 
opened  and  a  man  was  led  t>y  a  itaggard 
yoting  woman.  The  man's  face  was  dis- 
torted, tiorrlbly  disfigured  by  scars,  the  skin 
blue  from  powder  marks  and  the  empty 
sockets  of   ills  eyes   were   covered   by   dark 


"The  old  lady  collapsed  in  my  arms.  It 
was  her  son." 

Yes;  at  Compassion  Inn  which  Is  the  loop- 
hole in  the  silent  curtain  between  Austria 
and  Germany,  one  sees  much— far  too 
much — of  heartbreak  and  tragedy.  Yet 
there  are  many  spirit-lifting  scenes  too  en- 
acted tliere.  And  to  the  uprooted  and  dis- 
possessed and  the  separated  on  either  side 
the  unodlclal  plan  of  compassion  Is  a  Heaven- 
sent boon. 


Air  Force  Pr— atiaM 


EyreNSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CARL  ALBERT 

or  OKUtHOM A 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEJrTATrVES 

Wednesday.  June  16.  1948 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently 
I  joined  the  overwhelming  majority  of 
the  Members  of  the  Hoa<;e  In  support- 
ing enthnsla-stically  the  TO-group  air 
force.  I  personally  am  proud  of  the  rw- 
ortl  that  the  Air  Force  made  during 
World  War  II.  Its  place  among  our 
armed  forces  Is  becoming  more  and 
more  important.  Most  of  us  were  happy 
upon  the  consolidation  of  our  military 
forces  under  one  Cabinet  head  to  see  the 
Air  Force  receive  equal  status  with  our 
older  land  and  sea  services.  Some  of  us 
regretted,  however,  to  read  In  the  Air 
Force  Times  an  editorial,  under  date  of 
June  12,  194S,  Indicating  that  our  new 
Air  Force  might  be  slipping  at  this  early 
date  into  the  arbitrary  ways  of  the  more 
moss-covered  bureaucracies.  I  refer 
to  the  unfair  and  bureaucratic  promo- 
tion directive  discriminating  against 
regular  Air  Force  ofBcers  who  have  at 
some  time  served  on  official  military  or- 
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ders  as  Reserve  officers  with  the  Civilian 
Conservation  Corps. 
The  editorial  follows: 

"KXCLUSIVK  or  CCC  DtJTT" 

The  board  for  selection  of  permanent  lieu- 
tenant colonels  will  also  select  a  limited 
number  of  offlcers — Regular  and  non-Regu- 
lar— in  grade  of  lieutenant  colonel  for  pro- 
motion to  temporary  grade  of  full  colonel. 
The  announced  criteria  call  for  11  years  of 
copimlssloned  servl9S  "exclusive  of  CCC 
duty." 

Whatever  compelling  personnel  reason  was 
behind  this  apparently  gratuitoiu  phrase 
(probably  an  age-in-grade  reason),  It  seems 
worth  while  for  those  who  knew  the  Civilian 
Conservation  Corps  to  set  down  here  the 
character  of  the  duty  thtia  excluded  from 
promotion-list  service.  It  Is  barely  possible 
that  the  young  Air  Force,  which  numbered 
only  a  handful  of  offlcers  and  men  during  the 
1934-41  period  of  the  CCCs  existence,  is 
not  well  acquainted  with  the  CCC. 

The  Army,  many  of  whose  top-rankers  once 
served  as  CCC  district  and  corps  area  staff 
and  commanders,  counts  the  duty  for  pro- 
motion purposes.  Both  the  Army  and  Air 
Force  have  hundreds  of  ex-CCC  offlcers  in 
both  the  Regular  and  non-Regular  active- 
duty  status. 

To  praise  the  Civilian  Conservation  Corps 
itself  Is  to  gild  the  lily.  It  was  the  only 
one  of  the  myriad  projects  of  the  late  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  universally  esteemed.  The 
comparison  here  Is  only  that  of  CCC  duty 
with  other  types  of  Army  and  Air  Force  duty 
since  the  policy  implies  such  a  comparison 
or  contrast. 

At  the  outset  In  1934.  the  CCC  was  staffed 
by  both  Regular  and  Reserve  Offlcers.  Both 
were  on  active  Federal  service  in  their  com- 
missioned rank  and  many  of  the  Regulars 
commanded  CCC  companies  In  the  same  dis- 
tricts with  Reserve  officer  commanders. 

The  enroUees  (corresponding  to  enlisted 
men)  under  these  offlcers  were  civilian  and 
not  subject  to  the  Articles  of  War.  They  were 
liable  only  to  civilian  laws. 

Moreover,  there  was  a  division  of  authority 
in  the  campa  Civilian  officials  of  Govern- 
ment agencies  such  as  the  Soil  Conservation 
Service  supervised  the  enrollees  during  the 
normal  workday;  the  Army  (and  Air  Force) 
officers  were  responsible  for  them  round  the 
clock.  Neither  the  civilian  officials  nor  the 
CCC  officers  had  authority  over  each  other. 
They  negotiated,  sometimes  at  white  heat. 

Under  such  conditions,  authority  over  the 
enrollees  had  to  be  exercised  through  leader- 
ship. It  could  not  be  enforced  by  military 
law  as  in  the  regular  establishments. 

There  was  a  community  problem  also. 
Many  communities  loudly  objected  to  having 
Brooklyn  or  Tennessee  or  other  foreign  com- 
panies placed  near  them.  The  offlcers  had 
the  task  of  Integrating  their  companies  Into 
the  communities  where  they  were  placed  for 
long  periods  of  time. 

Some  of  the  Regulars  who  had  the  111  luck 
to  be  made  commanders  of  CCC  companies 
and  some  of  the  Reserve  offlcers  soon  learned 
the  value  of  the  Articles  of  War  In  the  exor- 
cise of  discipline.  For  lack  of  the  articles, 
some  of  the  offlcers  were  attacked  with  knives, 
clubs,  and  guns;  others  thrown  bodily  Into 
rivers;  and  others  subjected  to  still  worse 
military  humiliation  due  to  the  Incredible  In- 
subordination of  tough  lads  from  the  East 
and  from  the  hills  who  objected  to  obeying 
orders. 

The  Regulars  were  quickly  transferred  to 
other  duty.  The  Reserves  who  could  not  run 
a  company  without  the  articles  were 
B-boarded  and  summarily  deprived  of  their 
commissions  and  Jobs. 

By  1935.  the  Regulars  were  In  command 
of  all  the  higher  echelons  such  as  districts 
and  corps  areas  and  the  Reserves  had  sole 
possession  of  the  actual  work  carats.    Within 


a  comparative  brief  period,  the  Regulars  In 
the  higher  echelons  and  the  Reserve  offlcers 
at  all  levels  were  carefully  selected  men,  dip- 
lomatic, able  negotiators  of  acknowledged 
leadership. 

The  Regulars,  of  coursel,  get  credit  for  their 
CCC  service  toward  promotion  under  the  re- 
cently announced  policy. 

The  CCC  duty  constituted  superior  service 
experience  and  training  according  to  the 
highest  authority  among  thoee  who  knew  it 
best.  Many  of  the  top-ranking  Regulars  who 
knew  the  CCC  are  stlU  In  the  Army,  very 
few  In  the  USAF, 

General  of  the  Army  George  C.  Marshall, 
cltlzen-soldler,  now  Secretary  of  State,  was 
a  CCC  district  commander  who  commanded 
two  districts  at  separate  periods.  Let  his 
testimony  sufflce  to  make  the  case  for  the 
value  of  CCC  duty. 

Marshall  called  forest-fire  fighting,  one  of 
the  major  CCC  duties,  the  best  training  exer- 
cise available  to  the  Army  in  peacetime.  It 
had,  he  said,  the  principal  elements  of  logis- 
tics at  all  echelons — air  and  water  transport, 
deployment,  the  forced  march,  bivouac,  crit- 
ical communications,  the  care  and  utilization 
of  men  and  equipment  under  primitive  con- 
ditions— all  against  the  menacing  back  drop 
of  great  personal  risk  and  consequent  officer 
and  noncom  responsibility. 

As  for  the  result  of  such  training  and  ex- 
perience, he  told  newsmen  that  his  Reserve 
offlcer  (district)  staff  at  Vancouver,  Wash., 
was  the  best  he  had  ever  assembled  in  his 
Army  career.  At  that  time  he  had  behind 
him  36  years  of  distinguished  Army  service. 
Including  that  of  World  War  I,  and  was  a 
brigadier  general.    • 

He  had  the  staff  make  a  presentation  of 
their  CCC  duties  to  the  staff  of  the  distin- 
guished Seventh  Infantry  Division,  the  other 
member  of  his  dual  command  at  Vancouver, 
to  acquaint  them  with  CCC  duties.  One  of 
the  points  he  stressed  was  that  the  financial 
responsibility  and  property  accountability  of 
his  and  50  similar  CCC  Army  Reserve  staffs 
was  the  greatest  ever  carried  by  company 
grade  offlcers  In  any  peacetime  Military  Es- 
tablishment in  American  history.  Not  one  of 
them  was  above  company  grade.  Promotion 
to  field  grade  automatically  relieved  them 
from  CCC  duty. 

Their  administrative  overhead  were  civilian 
enrollees  whom  they  had  to  train  themselves, 
starting  from  snuff. 

When  World  War  n  began  the  Army  top 
rankers,  privately  thanking  God  for  the  late 
Presidents  foresight,  called  the  CCC  reserve 
offlcers  by  the  thousands.  There  was  sharp- 
est competition  for  the  services  of  even  the 
mediocre  ones,  for  by  Army  standards  at  that 
time  they  were  not  mediocre.  The  harsh 
B-boarding  had  taken  care  of  that. 

Later  when  the  AAF  achieved  autonomy 
under  Gen.  H.  H.  Arnold,  it  also  competed 
for  ex-CCC  offlcers  to  form  nuclei  of  admin- 
istrative experience  in  mushrooming  eche- 
lons. It  will  be  remembered  that  the  AA^ 
mushroomed  from  16.000  to  2.400,003  and 
met  an  expansion  problem  beside  which  that 
of  the  Army  was  simple  Indeed. 

These  CCC-experienced  offlcers  together 
with  a  handful  of  Regular  enlisted  men  call- 
ed to  commissioned  service,  kept  the  paper- 
work of  higher  echelons  on  an  even  keel  and 
thus  contributed  inestimatedly  to  winning 
the  war.  However  damnable  paper  work  Is 
to  the  military  in  all  ranks,  bad  paper  work 
at  the  higher  echelons  usually  means  inef- 
fective lower  echelons  performance,  as  any 
offlcer  knows. 

The  value  of  the  ex-CCC  offlcers  was  recog- 
nized by  promotion  during  the  war  years. 
Very  few  failed  to  achieve  lieutenant  colonel 
rank  and  above.  Some  became  general  offl- 
cers. A  large  number  of  the  higher  echelon 
CCC  Regulars  became  general  offlcers. 

In  the  face  of  these  facts  which  anyone 
can  verify,  who  is  there  to  say  that  the  CCC 


duty  of  both  Regulars  and  non-Regulars  !■ 
not  the  equivalent  of  any  military  service 
anywhere  during  any  peactime  period,  for 
promotion  purposes  or  for  any  other  pur- 
pose? 

For  the  evident  desire  of  the  United  State* 
Air  Force  to  lower  iU  average  age  and  to  place 
in  key  positions  rated  offlcers  who  understand 
better  the  requirements  of  flight,  this  news- 
paper has  always  had  profound  sympathy. 
But  that  policy  U  long-range.  We  question 
whether  It  is  wise  to  pass  over  even  to  such  a 
limited  extent  the  guiding  experience  of  the 
small  number  of  experienced  administrative 
ex-CCC  officers  still  In  the  active  USAF.  At 
least  they  deserve  some  offlclal  explanation 
in  all  such  cases  for  their  sake  and  for  the 
sake  of  the  Air  Force  to  be. 


Price  Control 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FREDERIC  R.  COUDERT,  JR. 

or  NEW  TOEK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  16,  1948 

Mr.  COUDERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarlcs,  I  include 
an  article  of  particular  Interest  at  this 
time  by  a  recognized  and  distinguished 
expert  In  the  field  of  economic  affairs,  a 
one-time  editor-staff  member  of  the  New 
York  Times  and  presently  an  editor  of 
the  well-known  magazine.  Newsweek: 

BUSINESS  TIDES — PRICE  FIXING  INTO  FAMINS 

(By  Henry  Hazlltt) 

The  principal  cause  of  the  present  world 
economic  crisis,  with  Ite  chronic  shortages 
of  food.  coal,  steel,  and  dollars,  has  not  been 
the  physical  destruction  of  the  war,  great 
as  that  was.  but  the  world-wide  mania  for 
government  economic  controls.  Striking 
confirmation  of  this  in  the  realm  of  food 
appears  In  a  forthcoming  article  by  three 
agricultural  economists  (F.  A.  Pearson,  W.  I. 
Myers,  and  E.  E.  Vial)  In  the  periodical  Farm 
Economics  published  at  Cornell  University. 
The  facts  it  presents  speak  for  themselves: 

The  Argentine  Government  sells  wheat  for 
export  at  $5  or  more  a  bushel  In  United 
States  dollars.  It  pays  the  Argentine  farmer 
the  equivalent  of  $1.59  to  •1.83  a  bushel  and 
pockets  the  difference.  The  Canadian  farmer 
Is  allowed  only  $135  a  bushel  plus  a  par- 
ticipation certificate  worth  about  20  cents. 
The  United  States  farmer  gets  a  free  market 
price  of  about  $2.80  a  bushel.  (Pilces  cited 
are  those  prevaUtng  when  the  article  was 
wTitten.) 

What  has  been  the  consequence  of  these 
policies?  In  spite  of  the  desperate  world 
shortage  of  wheat,  the  1947  acreage  of  wheat 
In  Argentina  was  22  percent  below  the  1935- 
39  level.  In  Canada  the  1947  acreage  of 
wheat  was  also  7  percent  below  prewar. 
Neither  decrease  can  be  blamed  on  the 
weather:  In  both  countries  the  acreage  for 
the  2  preceding  years  was  also  below  the 
prewar  level.  In  the  United  States,  on  the 
other  hand,  wheat  acreage  expanded  as  prices 
rose,  and  In  1947  was  29  percent  above  the 
prewar  level.  In  brief,  farmers  in  this  hem- 
isphere responded  to  price  incentives  or  their 
absence  rather  than  to  verbal  exhortations. 
The  farmers  obliged  to  take  low  wheat  price* 
contracted  their  acreage;  the  farmers  per- 
mitted high  prices  expanded  it. 

The  articles  finds  It  difflcult  to  gencrallae 
about  Europe  with  lU  divergent  price  pol- 
icies, varying  degrees  of  devastation,  etc. 
The  only  European  country  It  specifically 
cites  is  bizonal  Germany.  In  which  the  1947 
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cF  food  pralns  waa  30  percent  below 
lfT«i      I   ahall    tberefore    Add    aome 
tary  raatwlal  from  other  tourcea. 
uAelal  French  doctrine  that  the 
•brlnkage   of    tbe    French   wheat 
year  waa  eanaed  solely  by  unprece- 
a»d  diought.    Bad  weather  un> 
for  •   great   deal.     But 
are       Instructive. 
In    1M7   tbe   French    acreage    bar- 
the  bread  crops,  wheat  and  rye.  waa 
t  below  awrage  prewar  levels,  the 
the  feed  grains  (barley,  oats.  com. 
only  14  percent  below.    It  Is  bard 
tbe  sospielon  that  this  ctmtraet  has 
to  do  with  the  fact,  pointed  out 
economist  Jacques  Rueff  in  the 
of  Foreign  Affairs,  that  the  ofBclal 
irbeat  In  Prance  Is  fixed  relatively 
that  for  other  cereals,  and  that 
i^easxires  are  adopted  to  make  tbe 
ce  respeetei.     In  contrast  to  the 
t-controlled    price    of    wheat    In 
example,  the  Winnipeg  price  of 
On  December  30,  1047.  rye  was 
bilshel,  compared  with  thtf  controlled 
U  about  $156.    Result:  The  1»47 
rye  was  43  percent  above  tbe  pre- 
whlle  wheat  acteagi  was  7  percent 


as  tbe  economist  Wllhelm  Rdpke 

frdm  Switzerland  tn  the  April  25  Issue 

Ccfumerdal  and  Financial  Chronicle: 

a  lady's  hat  may  be  freely  sold 

e^lTalent   of   more   than    1    ton    at 

can  hardly  expect  tbe  Oennan 

sell  his  prodoeta  forever  at  ofBclal 

not  only  mean  that  he  Is  prae- 

fl'ftBg  tteaa  away,  but  also  that  he 

OB  producing  them  since  he  can- 

th  his  paper  money  what  he  needs 

fa*m" 

the  fantastic  collectlvlat  controls 

f  our  own  American  bureaucracy 

have  put  a  tremendous  premium 

food.     And  In  spite  of  Its 

reyulta    In    bringing    world    food 

^VMtdent  Truman  insists  on  a  res- 

prlee  control  here.     That  would 

the  dtoaster. 


piodudng 


Raid  on  Omr  Taxpajers 
[  Treasary 


KXTENSTON  OP  REMARKS 
or 

^N.  DANIEL  A.  REED 


EX  71 

m 


XN  THX 


or  NXW  Ti 

HOOaBOV 


W  ednesdaji.  June  18.  1949 

Ifr.  RI  ED  of  New  York.    Mr.  Speaker, 

It  will  tal  e  time  for  the  taxpayers  to  dto- 
coTer  ho^r  they  are  being  robbed  by  the 
promoteri  of  ERP,  but  gradually  truth 
will  over  ake  the  fraud  and  corruption 
of  the  li  ternatlonal  raid  upon  our  re- 
apA  the  pockets  of  our  people. 

to  extend,  I  am  Inscrtinc 
an  edito^al  from  Wall  Street  Journal 
of  Juce  ^6.  1»48: 

THX    KXr    APnOPXlATTOKS 

corre4ponden  t 


tie 


ard 


A    - 
that  It  Is 
la  appro 
program 

-la  It 
eoBAtry 
a  kMua 
wMhia 
upon? 

"Tou  ac 
•dMortal 

n  wottif 

whether 
money  Is 


t  who  apparently  believea 
wrong  to  attenapt  any  reduction 
prlatlona  for  the  European  lecoverj 
^rltes  us  as  follows: 

usual  practice  of  banks  In  thia 

definitely  and  publicly  agree  upon 

then  allow  a  minority  opinkn 

bank  to  change  the  aum  ■pew! 


thi 


obvloualy  avoid  this  point  In  your 
June  10. 

be  very  much  interested  to  know 
not  you  honestly  feel  that  saving 

.he  primary  laaue  involved." 


or 


We  are  exceedingly  glad  to  discuss  tha 
point. 

Banks  ascertain  the  purposes  for  which 
they  make  loans.  They  watch  the  expendl- 
ture.  If  the  borrower  uses  the  money  for 
than  specified  purposes,  tbe  bank 
to  him  unpleaaanUy.  If  the  loan  Is 
tl. 000,000  and  It  dsTtlapa  that  only  half  that 
sum  la  asedad.  It  la  hardly  necessary  for  the 
bank  to  stiggcst  that  the  borrower  refrain 
from  using  the  $1,000,000;  his  attempt  to  do 
so  would  be  clear  evidence  of  Intention  to  use 
tbe  money  tor  purposes  other  than  those 
specified. 

As  Mr.  Cromley  shoved  on  this  paga  In 
lionday's  Issue  the  propoasd  ezpendlturea 
under  KRP  cannot  be  Justified  in  many  eases. 
They  Include  such  things  aa  Immediate  pro- 
cureaocot  of  machinery  which  cannot  be  used 
for  years;  for  assistance  to  a  Belgian  tractor 
tndustry  which  last  year  prodxiced  no  trac- 
tors and  farm  tractors  for  Austria  and  Den- 
mark far  beyond  the  needs  of  tboee  coun- 
trlca. 

Again  the  ERP  appropriations  were  based 
on  tbe  promise  that  they  would  help  Europe 
to  help  itself  and  revive  European  trade. 
The  fact  Is  that  trade  among  European  coun- 
tries has  decreased  since  the  ERP  was  voted. 
Materials  which  the  countries  of  Europe 
coQid  very  well  get  from  each  other,  they 
insist  on  getting  from  the  United  States, 
nothing  has  been  done  to  resolve  the  cur- 
rency mess  In  which  tbe  nations  of  Europe 
have  Involved  themaelTes  and  suggestions 
that  sooaatldaf  be  done  are  resented  by  the 
governments  of  those  countries  as  Interfer- 
ence. 

If  anyone  wants  to  know  what  a  bank  will 
do  when  a  borrower  overslates  hla  needs  and 
then  falls  to  live  up  to  tbe  conditions  of  a 
loan,  let  him  try  to  experiment  with  any 
bank.  And  If  the  bank  officers  do  not  act. 
tbe  Federal  bank  examiner  wUl  have  soma 
harsh  things  to  say  on  his  next  visit. 

Then  our  corraapondent  wanu  to  know 
whether  savlnc  Money  Is  the  primary  Issue. 
Well,  what  pwpoee  Is  to  be  sened  by  spend- 
ing money  for  things  which  are  not  needed, 
or  which  at  best  may  be  needed  months  and 
years  hence?  Is  there  something  to  be  ac- 
complished by  Just  spending  money:  for  In- 
stance by  glTlng  Denmark  more  tractors  than 
Denouu-k  can  poasibly  use? 

Mow  someone  may  say  these  ERP  funds 
ara  a«4  loans.  They  are  gifts  and  so  should 
be  regarded  as  on  a  different  basis. 

Tha  llockafaller  Foundation  Is  an  example 
at  an  Instltutlna  wUA  gave  away  a  great 
deal  at  money  to  gaawea  aaany  worthy  proj- 
ects. That  organisation  has  not  distributed 
Money  heedlessly.  It  has  been  very  careful 
and  many  of  the  things  it  did  were  done  with 
an  expenditure  far  leas  than  the  trustees 
wo\ild  have  been  wllUng  to  make.  They 
v«y  well  that  jtat  glvtaif  out  money 
its  nothing. 

Tha  rcaaoo  that  the  House  Appropriations 
Oammlttee  made  theee  cuts  in  ERP  fimds 
have  not  been  adequately  presented.  We 
hope  that  Chairman  Taaaa  and  his  colleagues 
wUl  present  them  In  a  way  that  the  country 
vrill  understand. 


Reasons  Tbat  Justify  Votinc  To  OTerridc 
Veta  of  Balwinkle  Bill 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  A.  WOLVERTON 

or  vrw  Jiasrr 
a  THE  HOUSE  OF  RBPRSSBirTATIVES 

WiJEiiiim.  June  It.  I94i 

Mr.  WOLVERTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
President's  veto  of  the  Bui  winkle- Reed 
bill  exempting  rate  agreements  by  rail- 


roads and  other  common  carriers  from 
the  antitrust  laws,  should  be  overridden. 

The  bin.  as  law.  would  not  radically 
alter  rate-making  practices  now  In  use, 
as  the  President  seems  to  Imagine.  It 
would  only  give  express  satutory  sanction, 
subject  to  approval  of  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission,  to  the  joint  prepara- 
tion of  rate  tariffs  by  the  carriers  con- 
cerned under  processes  that  have  stood 
the  test  of  time  and  meet  with  the  aV>- 
proval  of  shippers  as  well  as  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  and  State 
regulatory  officials. 

Such  sanction,  with  accompanying  ex- 
emption from  proceedings  under  the  an- 
titrust laws,  would  apply  only  where  the 
approval  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  had  been  obtained  to  the 
basic  agreements. 

I  am  unable  to  understand  the  basis 
or  the  reasoning  used  by  the  President 
in  vetoing  the  bill. 

The  President  states  that  "no  legisla- 
tion giving  a  major  industry  Immunity 
from  the  antitrust  laws  should  be  en- 
acted unless  adequate  alternate  safe- 
guards are  provided  for  the  public  in- 
terest. I  do  not  disagree  with  this  state- 
ment as  a  basic  principle,  but,  it  does 
not  apply  to  this  bill. 

The  bUl  contains  many  provisions  that 
fully  safeguard  the  public  interest.  It  is 
provided  that  every  agreement  must  be 
found  to  be  in  accord  with  and  consist- 
ent with  the  national  transportation 
policy  as  set  forth  in  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Act.  This  in  itself  is  .sufft- 
cient  even  without  considering  the  many 
otlacr  provisions  that  provide  adequate 
aaffetttutls.  But  the  President  continues 
with  a  statement  that,  even  though  rates 
are  regulated  by  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission,  "the  public  interest  never- 
theless demands  that  the  general  na- 
tional policy  of  maintaining  competition 
continue  to  be  applied  to  this  Industry." 

The  President  appears  to  t)e  in  favor 
of  the  very  policy  set  forth  in  the  na- 
tional transportation  policy,  without 
knowing  It. 

Surely  the  President  cannot  be  fm- 
ouliar  with  the  language  of  that  policy. 

This  policy  as  contained  tn  the  act  was 
well  defined  in  the  Timspwtatlon  Act  of 
1940.  It  was  a  policy  well  considered  and 
thought  out  by  the  Congress.  It  is  not  a 
vague  and  general  standard,  nor  Inade- 
quate nor  inappropriate.  It  is  broad  and 
comprehensive  In  it.s  coverage  and  spe- 
cific In  Its  safeguards  of  the  public  in- 
terest. 

That  act  gives  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission,  as  the  established 
regulatory  body.  weU-dtAaad  powers  to 
protect  the  public  af<i»eft  tmreaaonable 
charges  or  discriminatory  rates  against 
the  shipper.  Through  long  Interpreta- 
tion of  the  transportation  laiws  by  the 
Commission  and  the  courts,  these  powers 
are  well  defined  and  well  calculated  to 
protect  the  public. 

What  better  standard  is  there  to  be 
used  than  that  formulated  by  the  Con- 
gress in  this  declaration  of  the  purposes 
and  policies  which  It  wishes  applied  to 
the  regulation  of  agencies  of  Interstate 
commerce? 

Nor  what  better  agency  to  treat  of  the 
entire  matter  of  rates  than  that  entrust- 
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ed  by  the  Congress  under  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Act? 

I  therefore  feel  that  the  President  has 
missed  the  point  entirely  In  this  proposed 
tatlslatlon. 

It  amplifies  and  Intensifies  the  scope 
of  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  au- 
thority over  the  matter  of  rate  making. 
Rate  bureaus  and  associations  are  now 
brought  w  ithin  their  purview.  Just  as  the 
rates  and  tariffs  themselves  have  been 
since  1910. 

Approval  of  these  rate  association 
agreements  does  not  automatically  carry 
with  It  the  Commission  blessing  into 
eternity,  for  the  Commission  is  specifi- 
cally authorized  not  only  on  complaint, 
but  on  its  own  initiative,  to  review  its 
approvals  and  ascertain  whether  agree- 
ments are  being  carried  out  as  intended 
and  within  the  standards  set  forth. 

This  conferenre  method  of  working  out 
rate  matters  for  subsequent  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  approval  is  long 
standing  and  invaluable.  In  the  absence 
of  rate  conferences,  tariff  schedules 
would  have  to  be  filed  by  individual  rail- 
roads and  thousands  of  motor  carriers. 
The  result  would  be  regulatory  chaos. 
Prompt  legislative  action  Is  needed  to  In- 
sure preservation  of  a  regulated  system 
tif  rate-making  that  is  overwhelmingly 
approved  by  those  affected. 

The  President  seems  to  have  In  mind, 
as  is  also  shov.'n  In  this  reference  to  pend- 
ing Department  of  Justice  suits,  that  the 
bill  as  passed  by  the  Congress  covers 
some  other  matters  under  consideration 
In  earlier  bills  of  long  ago.  This  bill  is 
confined  to  rate  matters  only.  Other 
tj-pes  of  agreements  In  previously  pro- 
posed legislation  have  been  eliminated. 
Indeed,  the  result  has  been  that  the  only 
group  which  previously  appeared  in  op- 
position to  the  bill,  has  endorsed  the  bill 
in  its  present  form. 

I  know  of  no  legislation  in  my  own  ex- 
perience in  this  House  which  has  had 
more  careful  consideration  than  this  bill. 
Its  support  is  practically  unanimous. 
The  same  reasons  which  warranted  my 
own  support  In  urging  Its  original  pas- 
sage, remain  unchallenged  In  my  own 
mind  by  the  veto  message,  and  prompt 
me  again  to  ask  the  House  for  action  to 
make  this  bill  law. 

In  accordance  with  consent  given  1 
herewith  include  as  part  of  my  remarks, 
the  editorial  appearing  in  the  Washing- 
ton Post  June  16.  1948.  reading  as  fol- 
lows: 

RATI    MAKING 

The  Presidents  veto  of  the  Bulwlnkle- 
Reed  bill  exempting  rate  agreemenU  by  rail- 
roads and  other  common  carriers  from  the 
antitrust  laws  should  be  overridden.  For, 
if  upheld  by  Congress.  It  would  result  in 
serious  disruption  of  rate-making  processes 
that  have  stood  the  test  of  time  and  meet 
with  the  approval  of  shippers  as  well  as  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  and  State 
regulatory  ofHclals.  A  great  deal  depends, 
therefore,  upon  the  action  taken  today  by 
the  Senate  on  the  rejected  measure.  If  it 
votes  to  override  tlie  veto  the  chances  are 
that  the  House,  which  passed  the  bUl  by  a 
very  large  majority,  will  follow  suit. 

In  passing  the  Bulwlnkle-Reed  bill,  Con- 
greM  sought  to  remove  the  confusion  and 
uncertainty  that  have  resulted  from  a  con- 
flict of  views  regirdlng  the  applicability  of 
the  antitrust  laws  to  certain  kinds  of  agree- 


menU among  regulaud  common  carriers. 
Aa  the  Senate  Committee  on  Interstate  Com- 
merce said  in  Its  report  on  the  bill,  "a  large 
measure  of  collective  action  by  and  among 
common  carriers  Is  necessary  If  the  national 
transportation  policy  U  to  be  effected  and 
If  the  public  Is  to  receive  the  kind  of  trans- 
portation service  to  which  It  is  entitled  and 
if  rates  are  to  be  reasonable  and  nondis- 
criminatory." If,  as  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice maintains,  rate  agreements  effectuated 
through  rate  bureaus  and  associations  are  to 
be  regarded  as  Illegal  restraints  of  competi- 
tion, the  regulatory  system  under  which  the 
carriers  have  bee:\  operating  for  years  will 
be  shot  to  pieces. 

The  late  Joseph  B.  Eastman  of  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission,  who  was  also 
director  of  the  Office  of  Defense  Transporta- 
tion, was  an  ardent  defender  of  the  existing 
system  of  rate  conferences.     He  said  some 
years  ago  that  he  did  not  know  how  the 
carriers  could  comply  with  the  mandates  of 
the  law  and  the  orders  of  the  commission 
unless  they  could  consult  and  confer  with 
one  another.     He  further  pointed  out  that 
such  Joint  action  was  always  subject  to  pro- 
test and  review  by  the  ICC  if  In  violation  of 
the  provisions  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Act.    the  bill  vetoed  last  week  by  the  Presi- 
dent does  not  impair  any  of  these  existing 
safeguards  against  abuse.    The  carriers  will 
have  the  right,  as  at  present,  to  propose  rates 
to  the  ICC.  subject  to  Its  approval.    And  the 
Commission     may     suspend     any     proposed 
changes  on  protest  or  of  Its  own  initiative 
as   at   present:     The   bill    also   protects   the 
rights  of  a  carrier  to  take  Independent  action 
regardless  of  conference  decisions.     Spokes- 
men for  the  Department  of  Justice  have  made 
much  of  the  fact  that  few  protests  reach  the 
Commission,  citing  It  as  an  Indication  that 
rate  bureaus  are  In  a  position  virtually  to 
compel  Indvldual  roads  to  adhere  to  collec- 
tive agreements     However,  it  can  Just  as  well 
be  maintained  that  the  small  proportion  of 
protested  rate  changes  Is  proof  that  the  con- 
ference  method   of  rate   adjustment   works 
very  satisfactorily  for  all  Interested  parties, 
roads  and  shippers  alike. 

The  President's  charge  that  the  Bulwinkle- 
Reed  bill  represents  a  departure  from  the 
present  transportation  policy  of  regulated 
competition  simply  does  not  fit  the  facts  of 
the  case.  For  the  bill  does  not  Impair  the 
regulatory  powers  over  rate  making  now  exer- 
cised by  the  ICC.  Nor  does  it  render  the  car- 
riers immune  from  the  antitrust  laws  except 
as  to  Joint  rate  agreements  of  the  kind  they 
have  long  beep  accustomed  to  enter  into  with 
the  approval  of  the  ICC. 

In  the  absence  of  rate  conferences  tariff 
schedules  would  have  to  be  filed  by  Indi- 
vidual railroads  and  by  thousands  of  motor 
carriers.  The  result  would  be  not  competi- 
tion but  regulatory  chaos.  The  Integrated 
rate  structure  would  fall  apart  and  the  ICC 
would  be  overwhelmed  by  the  burden  of 
work  thrust  upon  it  by  protesting  shippers 
and  carriers.  Consequently,  prompt  leg- 
islative action  is  needed  to  insure  preser- 
vation of  a  regulated  system  oi  rate  making 
that  an  overwhelming  majority  of  trans- 
portation officials,  regulatory  agencies,  and 
shippers  consider  Indispensable  and  In  tbe 
public  interest. 

The  pending  antitrust  cases  referred  to 
by  President  Truman  as  one  reason  for  veto- 
ing the  Bulwlnkle-Reed  bill  may  not  be 
settled  for  some  time.  Nor  Is  It  certain 
that  those  suits  will  result  In  Judicial  clari- 
fication of  the  Issues  raised  in  the  present 
instance.  Incidentally,  the  pending  Georgia 
and  Lincoln.  Nebr..  suits  to  which  the  Presi- 
dent was  evidently  referring  In  his  veto 
message,  would  not  be  thrown  out  of  ceurt 
by  legalization  of  carrier-rate  agreements, 
since  the  roads  concerned  have  been  charged 
with  conspiracy  to  fix  rates  of  a  discrimina- 
tory mature.  Such  practices  are  outlawed  by 
the  antitrust  laws,  whether  they  are  engi- 
neered  by  rate  bureaus  or  other   agencies. 


And  the  Bulwlnkle-Reed  bill  would  not  legal- 
ize such  unlawful  antUoclel  practice*.  In 
sum.  the  national  interest  appears  to  require 
that  Congress  override  Mr.  Truman's  veto  of 
this  important  measure. 


John  Hollis  Bankhead  2d 


MEMORIAL  ADDRESS 
or 

HON  JOHN  J.  SPARKMAN 

OF   ALABAMA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  April  21  (legislative  day  of 
Monday,  March  29).  1948 

On  the  life,  character,  and  public  service  of 
Hon.  John  Hollis  Bankhead  2d,  late  a 
Senator  from  the  State  of  Alabama 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  on 
this  occasion  I  wish  to  pay  tribute  to  one 
of  America's  greatest  public  servants. 
Few  men.  if  any,  have  served  their  coun- 
try with  more  distinction  or  more  honor 
than  the  late  beloved  John  H.  Baxkhead 
served  his. 

In  fact.  I  dare  say  that  no  family  has 
contributed  more  to  the  history  of  a  State 
or  a  country  than  the  Bankhead  family 
contributed  to  the  history  of  Alabama 
and  the  Nation  during  the  last  half 
century. 

Some  of  you  no  doubt  know  of  this 
family's  many  fine  achievements.  Even 
so.  I  wish  to  relate  some  congressional 
history  in  which  the  Bankhead  family 
participated. 

It  is  most  unusual  for  a  father  who 
has  served  in  both  Houses  of  Congress  to 
have  two  sons  and  a  grandson  serve  in 
either  or  both  branches  of  Congress. 
Yet.  John  H.  Bankhead,  Sr.,  father  of 
the  late  Senator  Bankhead,  was  elected 
to  Congress,  served  steadfastly  and 
honestly  in  the  House  of  Representatives, 
was  elected  to  the  Senate  and  served 
there  until  his  death.  He  acquired  a 
Nation-wide  reputation  because  of  his 
faithfulness  and  the  excellent  perform- 
ance of  duty. 

One  of  his  sons,  William  B.  Bankhead, 
was  elected  to  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, and  rose  by  dint  of  ability  to 
majority  leadership  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, and  thence  to  the  speaker- 
ship. I  say  with  pride  that  no  person 
ever  filled  this  important  position  with 
more  fairness,  impartiality,  and  ability. 
He  was  loved  and  respected  by  members 
of  all  political  parties. 

In  the  meantime.  Speaker  Bankhead's 
brother,  John  H.  Bankhead  2d,  to  whom 
we  do  honor  today,  w^as  elected  to  the 
Senate.  He  held  that  office  with  distinc- 
tion and  ability,  with  the  admiration 
and  personal  friendship  of  all  who  knew 
him. 

Walter  Will  Bankhead,  son  of  Senator 
Bankhead,  also  served  in  Congress  for 
a  short  while  as  successor  to  his  uncle. 
Speaker  Bankhead.  Thus  three  genera- 
tions of  the  Bankhead  family  have  ren- 
dered distinguished  service  to  this  State 
and  to  this  Nation  in  the  Halls  of  Con- 
gress. 

The  Bankhead  family  has  not  only 
given  to  both  branches  of  Congress  Mem- 
bers who  have  had  long  and  successful 
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tenure  sf  otBce,  but  tt  also  has  given 
to  the  lelds  of  art  and  literature  out- 
standm:  names  that  are  familiar  to  us 
all.  I  I  now  that  others  In  this  famous 
family  irill  carry  on  the  tradition  of  fi- 
delity t>  duty  which  has  so  aptly  char- 
acterize! their  forefathers. 

Senator  Banxhiao  was  well  equipped 
for  his  successful  tenure  in  the  Senate. 
Bom  Ir  Lamar  County.  Ala.,  in  1872. 
be  «ttei»ded  the  public  schools  of  Ala- 
bama, ind  graduated  from  the  Unl- 
vcmty  (/Alabama  in  1891.  only  19  years 
of  ate.  He  was  a  member  of  Phi  Beta 
Kappa.  In  1893  be  received  his  law 
degree  t.  xxa  the  Georgetown  Law  School, 
and  wai  admitted  to  the  bar  the  same 
year.  E  e  was  the  senior  partner  with 
Us  brotller.  the  late  Speaker  W.  B.  Baok- 
the  law  firm  of  Bankbead  k 
Hankl»4rt  unta  his  dection  to  the  See- 
the 
it 

I  was  a  member  of  Um 
and  Cniiencj 


neetcd 


aa  the  ^'■"^^'t  and  Corrmcy 
and  abo  oo  the  Inflnmtial 
ttwMOBthe 
that  he  probably 
tile   moat  fune.    He   labored 
aa)!  tirelessly  for  American  acrl- 
ind  vaa  kaova  throughout  the 
Um  ctaampian  of  the  American 
farmer  ^nd  agriculture's  pnncipal  leader 
His  name  was  known  in  all 
our  country  as  an  authority 
npoD  al)  agricQltural  problems.    He  en- 
aerkNisly  and  sincerely  to  solve 
sUom,  be  they  problems  con- 
rith   cotton  or   wheat,  be  they 
of  Alabama  or  of  the  North - 
Itever  at  any  time  did  he  permit 
partlsaijship  or  sectionalism  to  limit  in 
the  efforts  he  exerted  in  behalf 
of  the  firmers  of  the  United  States. 

The  \  iws  which  bear  his  name  are  too 
numero  is  to  discuss  in  detail  here.  A  few 
which  have  meant  so  much  to  the  Ameri- 
can farner.  and  indirectly  to  the  whole 
world  ae: 
BAinuiUD  carroN  contkol  act  iArmxL  ii.  it34> 

We  a  1  remember  the  de^erate  plight 
of  the  cotton  farmers  In  the  early  1930's. 
This  a<t  fostered  and  protected  inter- 
state aid  foreign  commerce  In  cotton. 
and  was  the  forerunner  of  the  present 
market  ng  quota  law.  It  supplemented 
the  voli  mtary  cotton  crop  reduction  pro- 
hich  had  been  authorized  under 
the  Agricultural  Adjustment.  Act.  The 
rewUt  ft  ^'^  <^^  ^'^^  to  enable  farmers 
less  cotton,  to  receive  higher  pay 
for  cotion  produced,  to  let  land  rest  from 
exhaus;ive  demand.^  of  cotton  produc- 
tion, a  ad  to  practice  diveraiflcatlon  of 
f  armin ;. 


■AKKHXAB-JOim  ACT    (JTTWI  tt,  ItSl) 

Among  other  things  the  Bankhead- 
Jones  Act  provided  for  additional  re- 
search Into  basic  laws  and  principles 
relating  to  agrlcTilture.  notaMy  in  con- 
nection with  production,  dItMbutlon. 
and  conservation.  Previous  Federal  leg- 
islation had  authorized  and  financed 
some  agricultural  research;  but  the 
Bankhead-Jones  Act  expanded  the  au- 
thorization, and  provided  especially  for 
better  coordination  of  Federal  and  State 
efforts.  When  matched  with  equal  State 
funds.  60  percent  of  the  appropriations 
authorised  under  the  Bankhead-Jones 
Act  becaaae  available  to  the  States,  the 
Terrttorlea.  and  Puerto  Rico,  on  the  basis 
of  thdr  respective  populations. 

Under  sections  1  and  4  of  this  legis- 
lation, the  Federal  Government  estab- 
lished special  rmcarch  laboratories  in 
ma>or  agrkmltiiral  regions.  These  lab- 
soon  had  impressive  achieve- 
to  their  credit,  among  which  were 
methoili  of  producing  the  wonder- 
penJcinin :  findings  in  the  produc- 
a(  lynthetic  rubber:  pilot-plant 
in  the  production  of 
and  ways  of  getting  motor  fuel 
eren  synthetic  fibers  from  agrlcul- 
tval  materials.  For  example,  one  lab- 
oratflry  produced  a  new  artificial  fiber 
apenmmtally  from  peanut  protein. 
Another  laboratory  produced  an  artificial 
from  the  protein  of  com. 

ATION    AMD    OOMnmC    AIXOTMntT 
ACT     (FKBIUABT    M.     It3«) 


TUs  was  an  amendment  to  the  Soil 
Ouuerratton  Act  of  1935.  Features  that 
went  beyond  the  provisions  of  the  earlier 
act  included  several  of  great  importance. 
sach  as  paramount  emphasis  on  long- 
time soil  conservation  through  Improved 
farm  management:  and  provisions  for 
apportioning  conservation  payments 
among  landlords,  tenants,  and  share 
croppers. 

Prior  to  the  Soil  Conservation  and 
Domestic  Allotment  Act  the  United 
States  was  losing  the  productivity  of 
lOO.OOO.OOO  acres  a  year  from  erosion 
alone.  Today  these  losses  have  been  cut 
in  half.  In  the  conditions  that  prevailed 
during  the  1930s,  when  farm  incomes 
were  very  low,  agriculture  needed  special 
help  and  special  incentives  to  conserve 
the  soil.  This  measure,  which  Senator 
Bankhkao  sponsored  in  1936,  was  an  im- 
portant means  to  that  end. 

BAMKBZAO-JONXS   TAMU  TSNAirr   ACT    (JVLT   It, 

1*37) 

This  measure  authorized  loans  to  farm 
tenants,  laborers,  share  croppers,  and 
others,  to  enable  them  to  become  farm 
owners.  It  provided  also  for  rehabilita- 
tion loan.-;  to  worthy  Individuals,  out  of 
which  such  persons  might  purchase  live- 
stock, supplies,  and  equipment,  and  get 
back  on  their  feet  as  solvent  farmers.  In 
the  fiscal  year  1946  the  Farm  Security 
Administration  approved  more  than  3.000 
applications  for  farm  ownership  loans  to 
several  thousand  tenants  or  other  eligible 
persons.  In  Alabama  the  percentage  of 
farms  operated  by  tenants  declined  from 
58  percent— 1940  census— to  less  than  50 
percent— 1945  census.  But  again  we 
must  ac'mit  that  though  a  beginning  of 
a  trend  ::zck  to  wider  ownership  has  been 


started,  it  U  sUU  only  that— a  begin- 
ning— and  the  longest  and  hardest  part 
of  the  work  Is  down  the  road  a  piece. 

Senator  Baivxheao  played  an  active 
part  in  agricultural  legislation  almost  to 
the  end  of  his  life.  In  1945  he  was  joint- 
author  of  the  Bankhead-Flannagan  Act, 
which  authorized  additional  appropria- 
tions for  cooperative  extension  work  In 
agriculture  and  home  economic.*;.  It 
provided  especially  for  technical  and 
educational  assistance  to  farm  people  in 
Improving  their  standards  of  living,  their 
marketing,  their  individual  plans  for 
farm  and  home  Improvement,  their 
youth  clubs,  and  their  programs  for  cor- 
recting nutritional  deficiencies.  Author- 
ized on  a  matched-fund  basis,  this  meas- 
ure provided  that  part  of  each  appro- 
priation under  it  should  be  available  for 
allotment  on  the  basis  of  special  needs. 

This  great  legislation  and  other  laws 
he  supported  have  left  the  Nation  a  rich 
legacy  of  farm  legislation.  It  was  due 
in  part  to  these  enlightened  agricultural 
policies  that  our  farmers  were  able  to 
increase  their  production  more  than  a 
third  above  prewar  level,  and  thus  made 
it  possible  to  feed  our  soldiers  and  those 
of  our  allies  as  we  struggled  for  survival 
In  World  War  U.  It  was  due  in  part  to 
these  policies  that  agriculture  Is  today 
an  industry  whose  assets  total  well  over 
a  hundred  billion  dollars,  and  whose 
quick  assets  are  several  times  as  great 
as  its  total  debt. 

The  farmer  has  never  had  a  more  de- 
voted champion  in  Congress.  There  are 
many  other  things  I  might  say  about 
Senator  Bankrzad  in  tribute  to  his  legis- 
lative genius  and  to  his  devotion  to  duty. 

He  was  a  Democrat  in  politics,  but  he 
was  not  a  shortsighted  partisan.  When 
parti.san  advantage  cla.shed  with  na- 
tional welfare  he  acted  first  for  the 
Interest  of  his  country. 

In  his  passing  the  Nation  lost  a  valued 
leader. 

The  gratitude  in  the  hearts  of  farm 
people  all  over  America  and  the  love  of 
all  who  knew  him  will  stand  as  a  lasting 
memorial  to  him. 


An  Editorial  ia  a  Million 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PAUL  W.  SHAFER 

or  MICSICAN 

a*  THE  HOUSB  or  RgPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  16. 1948 

Mr.  SHAFER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
permission  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  In- 
clude the  following  pertinent  and  timely 
editorial  from  the  Chicago  Tribune  which 
should  be  of  Interest  to  all  Members  of 
Congress : 

AN  iDrrouAL  nt  a  MnxioM 

The  Mew  York  Hermld  Tribune  published 
an  editorial  on  lU  front  page  the  other 
day  protMtlng  against  the  action  of  the 
HouM  In  ndtidng  the  Marshall  plan  appro- 
priation. 

Pronouncing  Itself  a  Republican  newspaper, 
the  Herald  Tribune  called  upon  the  Senate's 
Rcpubticaa  majority  to  unCo  what  the  House 
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The  Herald  Tribune  was  offered  a  million 
dollars  of  Marshall  plan  funds  to  encourage 
tha  sale  of  its  foreign  edlUon.  Obviously 
no  new-spaper  with  that  kind  of  a  stake  In 
the  appropriation  Is  In  a  position  to  advise 
the  Republican  Party  on  this  or  on  any  other 
matter. 


The  ERP  (tlie  Marshal!  Plan)  a  Fraud  on 
Our  Taxpayers 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DANIEL  A.  REED 

OF  NEW   TOaK 

IN  THK  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  16.  1948 
Mr.  REED  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  have  a  communication  from  a  Gold 
Star  Mother  In  my  district  with  refer- 
ence to  conditions  abroad.  I  am  not 
going  to  comment  on  what  this  fine 
Chri.stian  sacrificing  mother  has  to  say 
after  she  has  seen  with  her  own  eyes 
conditions  In  the  foreign  country  where 
her  son  is  burled. 

Under  leave  to  extend.  I  am  Inserting 
a  copy  of  the  letter  written  to  me  by  this 
Gold  Star  Mother,  who  resides  In  my 
di.strict.  The  letter  is  dated  June  12. 
1948  and  I  hope  that  my  constituents 
will  read  this  letter  that  they  may  better 
undersUnd  this  foreign-aid  racket 
known  as  ERP,  which  I  have  been  fight- 
ing since  it  was  started  in  England  and 
adopted  by  our  own  internationalists  in 
this  country. 

Hon.  Danixl  Rxxd, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Deab  Mm.  Rmd:  As  to  your  fight  against 
ERP  and  the  sending  of  American  dollars 
to  Europe.  I  don't  believe  even  you  can  know 
and  und€i»tand  some  of  the  conditions  there 
as  I  do 

I  Just  returned  from  Holland  this  weeic. 
1  went  there  simply  as  a  Gold  Star  Mother 
to  visit  the  grave  of  my  only  son  at  Mar- 
graten.  Holland.  I  am  Just  a  western  New 
Yoric  farmers  wife,  but  I  do  some  wrltmg 
fof  several  papers  from  time  to  time  so  I 
made  it  a  point  to  visit  modern  farms,  poor- 
est farms,  an  agriculture  school,  grade  and 
bigh  school,  homes  of  first-,  second-,  and 
third-class  people  and  to  cover  a  greater 
part  of  Holland,  also  going  Uito  Belgium. 

I  am  shocked  for  I  see  greater  need  for 
a  helping  hand  by  our  Government  within 
sight  of  my  own  home,  and  found  no  one 
living  m  conditions  as  bad  as  some  of  our 
own  people  who,  because  they  are  Ameri- 
cans, living  the  American  way.  surely  ask  no 
help  from  anyone  and  expect  none. 

Yes,  they  have  a  housing  shortage  but  no 
more  acute  than  ours.  They  are  building 
thousands  and  thousands  of  new  homes. 
Aa  for  food,  they  all  eat  five  times  a  day  and 
a  great  deal  more  than  we  Americans  do. 

They  breakfast  on  three  or  more  kinds 
of  meats,  cheese,  eggs,  breads,  coffee  or  tea. 
Jam  and  cereal.  At  10:30  a.  m.  they  have 
coffee  and  cakes,  at  noon  a  big  meal  of  soup, 
meat  or  fish,  potatoes,  vegetables,  pudding 
and  pie;  at  4:  30  p.  m.  they  have  tea.  sand- 
wiches, cakes.  At  6:00  p.  m.  they  have 
■upper  of  cold  meats,  eggs,  cheese,  three 
kinds  of  bread,  coffee,  cookies,  etc.  There 
to  every  kind  of  liquors,  wines,  brandy,  and 
beer  testing  7  to  11  percent.  I  saw  no  more 
baantlful  clothes,  shoes  and  store  dUplays 
In   New    York    City.      People    are    all    weU 


The  country  is  wealthy,  agrlcultxirally 
speaking,  and  they  admit  that  crops  are  lush 
and  abundant  In  all  sections.  Puei  and  most 
foods  and  clothing  are  on  a  ration  or  point 
system,  but  surely  they  have  plenty.  A 
man  working  there  gets  paid  and  ratlwia 
according  to  the  number  In  his  family. 

I  went  with  a  post -office  Inspector  through 
all  of  southern  Holland.  True  there  Is  etlll 
evidence  of  l>omblngs,  but  I  saw  not  the 
poor  conditions  I  could  see  right  here  at 
home.  This  Inspector  asked  me  what  I 
thought  of  pocw  Holland.  I  said  "I  cant 
see  why  you  say  poor  Holland.  I  can  see 
greater  need  In  the  United  States  "  He  did 
not  beUeve  me,  for  they  see  too  many  movies 
and  think  the  United  States  is  a  fairyland 
where  no  one  works  and  money  falls  from 
trees.  He  said  "Surely  you  won't  go  home 
and  say  we  dont  need  the  Marshall  plan, 
win  you?'  I  told  him  I  sxu^ly  woulO  have 
to.  To  people  over  there  It  Is  the  gravy 
train  from  the  United  States. 

A  young  man,  most  Interested  In  coming 
to  the  States,  came  to  see  me  and  said  he 
hoped  soon  to  get  Into  the  United  States. 
I  said,  "What  shall  you  do  In  the  United 
States?"  He  replied,  "Oh.  I  do  nothing."  I 
told  him  he  better  stay  In  Holland,  for  in 
the  States  even  the  richest  had  some  work 
to  do.  I  asked  him  if  he  served  with  the 
Dutch  Army,  as  he  is  the  same  age  as  my  son 
would  have  been.  He  said,  "No,  I  hide  from 
the  Germans  and  Dutch,"  but  when  the 
Americans  came  they  found  him  and  took 
him  to  serve  as  an  Interpreter,  so  he's  most 
proud  he  served  with  the  American  Army. 
This  Ixjy's  father  was  a  general  In  Indonesia 
for  27  years. 

One  Dutchman  working  at  Margraten  said. 
•Tliere's  nothing  wrong  with  Holland.  All 
Bhe  needs  Is  to  tighten  her  belt  and  the  peo- 
ple go  to  work  and  stop  waiting  for  help." 
You  know  If  you  always  help  people.  Mr.  Reed, 
they'll  never  help  themselves. 

Of  course  the  classes  burn  me  up.  There's 
a  class  who  do  nothing  whatever,  and  re- 
ceive pensions  from  the  Government  for 
various  reasons.  They  may  own  farms  or 
city  property  and  rent  It.  The  Government 
aets  the  rent  jwlces  which  they  feel  is  unfair. 
Where  a  farmer  is  respected  In  the  United 
States,  he  Is  not  there.  They  don't  know 
we  were  ever  on  rations,  too.  or  had  rent 
control,  or  what  a  day's  work  Is  as  American 
work.  Even  the  farmer  must  stop  for  4:30 
tea  and  food.  Did  you  ever  see  ourTarmers 
doing  so?     No. 

In  every  large  town  they  have  a  carnival 
playing  and  the  people  have  plenty  to  spend 
there,  and  to  get  drunk  on  at  night.  Every- 
one from  baby  to  grandpa  Is  well  dressed. 

I  feel  If  only  I  can  do  the  least  thing  to 
stop  this  flow  of  United  States  dollars  to 
Europe,  or  even  help  you  to  l>etter  under- 
stand what  you're  fighting,  then  my  son 
wUl  not  have  died  so  much  In  vain.  Would 
Europe  send  money  to  us?  Bah!  Our  money 
might  better  be  spent  to  help  Americans  first. 
Mr.  RzED,  I  could  tell  you  much  more.  I 
assure  you.  and  no  one  can  say  what  I  write 
you  Is  Republican  talk  for  I  am  a  Democrat, 
but  In  this  matter  politics  should  not  be 
considered. 

My  opinion  Is  Americans  did  enough  for 
Europe  when  they  liberated  them,  and  If 
they  stood  and  looked  at  20,000  white  crosses 
in  Just  one  cemetery  they'd  think  the  same. 
England  and  France  can  return  to  normal 
In  time  but  Holland  without  Indonesia  never 
can  maintain  herself  as  a  nation  for  she  can- 
not export  enough  to  cover  her  imports — 
so  shaU  the  United  States  continue  to  pour 
money  Into  a  rat  hole?  Belgliun  Is  very 
well  off  and  she  has  everything,  the  people 
want  for  nothing,  stores  have  California 
fruit,  banana*,  etc..  Jewels  and  furs.  Hol- 
land doee  not  have  aa  much  luxury  as  Bel- 
glum  but  more  than  enough,  and  more  than 
necessities  of  life. 


K  I  could  be  of  help  to  you  or  our  peo- 
ple In  any  way  I'd  be  only  too  glad  to  do  eo, 
and  If  you  were  home  I'd  be  so  glad  to  talk 
to  3rou  and  answer  any  questions  which  I'm 
able  to  answer. 

Let  tis  fight  for  dollars  for  Americans  for 
a  change. 

Very  truly  yours. 


Peace  and  More 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HARRY  R.  SHEPPARD 

or  CAUFOBNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSB  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  16,  1948 
Mr.  SHEPPARD.    Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave    to    extend    my    remarks    in    the 
Recokd.  I  include  the  following  article 
by  Paul  Breese : 

PEACE  AMD   MC«X 

(By  Paul  Breese,  Ontario,  Calif.) 
What  Is  wanted  nationally  and  Interna- 
tionally today?  Freedom  from  want,  an  in- 
creased standard  of  living,  saving  of  national 
resources,  elimination  of  another  world  war, 
cooperation  tjetween  powers.  Summed  up, 
this  means  the  common  purpose  of  all. 

At  present,  Russia  Is  In  the  throes  of 
mobilization  to  back  up  her  aggressive  policy. 
England  Is  placed  in  a  position  where  she 
must  bend  as  much  effort  toward  defense 
measures  as  she  does  to  provide  a  living  for 
her  people.  The  United  States  is  faced  with 
the  necessity  of  a  standing  Army  and  Navy 
second  to  none.  Where  does  this  place  Den- 
mark?   What  chance  has  Turkey? 

Our  thinking  Is  certainly  distorted  In  re- 
lation to  otir  neighbors,  when  we_sblp  muni- 
tions to  one  covmtry,  mobilize  to  defy 
another,  send  meat  and  com  to  another, 
maintain  occupational  forces  In  yet  another. 
Aren't  we,  after  all.  attempting  the  impos- 
sible in  traveling  a  road  with  no  final 
destination? 

Let  us  get  to  the  crux  of  the  situation.  It 
Is  not  possible  for  us  to  maintain  armies 
large  enough  to  dominate  the  world,  or  to 
successfully  assist  the  ntmierous  nations  with 
their  various  needs? 

Here  Is  the  answer :  An  International  pwllce 
force.  *^ 

With  the  United  Nations  as  a  nucleus,  un 
organization  Is  already  set  up.  All  that  ii 
needed  Is  development  of  International 
army,  navy,  air  force,  and  atomic  centers  In. 
the  Mediterranean  for  the  eastern  hemi- 
sphere and  In  Central  America,  for  the 
western. 

Contributions  of  natural  resources  and 
personnel  Into  these  centralized  armies  by 
the  member  nations  would  build  a  force  with 
power  beyond  the  possibilities  of  any  in- 
dividual nation.  This  would  minimize  the 
effort  of  any  one  nation.  Take  the  United 
States  and  Great  Britain  alone — a  combina-  ^ 
tlon  of  their  efforts  and  contributions  would  » 
overshadow  any  attempt  that  could  be  made 
by  either  Individually.  By  this  method  then, 
Spain  coxUd  have  at  her  disposal,  as  we  would, 
an  army  greater  than  any.  We  would  be 
doing  a  marvelous  service  to  the  smaller 
nations  of  the  world.  Where  we  are  now 
trying  in  various  ways  to  be  of  assistance, 
with  comparatively  little  success,  these 
smaller  nations  wotild  then  be  In  a  position 
to  concentrate  on  helping  themselves. 

I  am  thinking,  too.  of  how  mvich  more 
we  would  be  able  to  do  for  ourselves.  At 
pesent.  a  great  amount  of  our  thinking, 
our  ability,  oiu-  steel,  our  manpower  goes  Into 
war  effort — Into  planes  for  flight,  to  mutUate, 
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tenure  >f  offlce.  but  it  also  has  given 
to  the  lelds  of  art  and  literature  out- 
BtandiDi ;  names  that  are  familiar  to  us 
all.  I  1  now  that  others  m  this  famous 
family  ^irlll  carry  on  the  tradition  of  fi- 
delity ti>  duty  which  has  so  aptly  char- 
acterize! their  forefathers. 

Senator  Baj<khsao  was  well  equipped 
for  his  successful  tenure  in  the  Senate. 
Bom  ir  Lamar  County,  Ala.,  in  1872. 
he  atte  ided  the  public  schools  of  Ala- 
bama, ind  graduated  from  the  Uni- 
versity iif  Alabama  In  1891.  only  19  years 
of  age.  He  was  a  member  of  Phi  Beta 
Kappa.  In  1893  he  received  his  law 
degree  from  the  Georgetown  Law  School, 
and  wai!  admitted  to  the  bar  the  same 
year.  ][e  was  the  senior  partner  with 
his  brot  ler.  the  late  Speaker  W.  B  Bank- 
head.  In  the  law  firm  of  Bankhead  & 
Bankhe  id  until  his  election  to  the  Sen- 
ate In  ,930.  where  he  represented  the 
people  >f  Alabama  until  his  untimely 
death  in  1946. 

Senat  or  Banxbeao  was  a  member  of  the 
Important  Banking  and  Currency  Com- 
mittee, ind  took  a  leading  part  in  enact- 
ing legi  lation  that  played  a  major  part 
in  help  ng  to  win  the  great  conflict 
through  which  we  have  just  passed. 

The  nany  statutes  which  bear  his 
name  aj  e  eloquent  testimony  to  the  out- 
standlni ;  p<irt  he  played  in  the  work  of 
the  Senate,  and  the  splendid  contribu- 
tions he  made  to  the  progress  and  welfare 
of  Alabc  ma  and  the  Nation. 

AJthoi  igh  he  served  well  and  with  dis- 
tinction on  the  Banking  and  Currency 
Commit  ee,  and  also  on  the  Influential 
Appropriations  Committee.  It  was  on  the 
Agricult  ire  Committee  that  he  probably 
attainec  the  most  fame.  He  labored 
long  anj  tirelessly  for  American  agri- 
culture, and  was  known  throughout  the 
1  s  the  champion  of  the  American 
)ind  agriculture's  principal  leader 
In  Congress.  His  name  was  known  in  all 
our  country  as  an  authority 
agricultural  problems.  He  en- 
deavored seriotisly  and  sincerely  to  solve 
these  problems,  be  they  problems  con- 
nected ^ith  cotton  or  wheat,  be  they 
of  Alabama  or  of  the  North- 
west. Never  at  any  time  did  he  permit 
partisan  ihip  or  sectionalism  to  limit  in 
the  efforts  he  ezeitad  In  behalf 
of  the  fa  rmers  of  the  United  States. 

The  It  ws  which  bear  his  name  are  too 
numeroi  s  to  discuss  In  detail  here  A  few 
which  ht  ive  meant  so  much  to  the  Ameri- 
can fartier,  and  indirectly  to  the  whole 
world  ar>: 
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COTTOIf  COimOL  ACT   (AfSXL  21.  It34» 


remember  the  desperate  plight 

c<)tton  farmers  in  the  early  1930's. 

fostered  and  protected  inter- 

l  foreign  commerce  in  cotton. 

the  forerunner  of  the  present 

quota  law.     It  supplemented 

voluhtary  cotton  crop  reduction  pro- 

lich  had  been  authorized  under 

cultural  Adjustment.  Act.     The 

this  act  was  to  enable  farmers 

ess  cotton,  to  receive  higher  pay 

cottqn  produced,  to  let  land  rest  from 

demands  of  cotton  produc- 

to  practice  diversification  of 


BANKIHAO-JOim  ACT    (JTHtl  t*.   It3t> 

Among  other  things  the  Bankhead- 
Jones  Act  provided  for  additional  re- 
search into  basic  laws  and  principles 
relating  to  agriculture,  notably  in  con- 
nection with  production,  distribution, 
and  conservation.  Previous  Federal  leg- 
islation had  authorized  and  financed 
some  agricultural  research:  but  the 
Bankhead-Jones  Act  expanded  the  au- 
thorization, and  provided  especially  for 
better  coordination  of  Federal  and  State 
efforts.  When  matched  with  equal  State 
funds.  60  percent  of  the  appropriations 
authorized  under  the  Bankhead-Jones 
Act  became  available  to  the  States,  the 
Territories,  and  Puerto  Rico,  on  the  basis 
of  their  respective  populations 

Under  sections  1  and  4  of  this  legis- 
lation, the  Federal  Government  estab- 
lished special  research  laboratories  in 
major  agricultural  regions.  These  lab- 
oratories soon  had  Impreasiye  achieve- 
ments to  their  credit,  among  which  were 
new  methods  of  producing  the  wonder- 
drug  penicillin;  findings  in  the  produc- 
tion of  synthetic  rubl)er;  pilot-plant 
demonstrations  in  the  production  of 
plastics;  and  ways  of  getting  motor  fuel 
and  even  synthetic  fibers  from  agricul- 
tural materials.  For  example,  one  lab- 
oratory produced  a  new  artificial  fiber 
experimentally  from  peanut  protein. 
Another  laboratory  produced  an  artificial 
fiber  from  the  protein  of  corn. 

•on.    CONsnVATION    AMD    DOMISTTC    AtXOTMXirr 
ACT     (rCBKUAKT     19,     1»3S) 

This  was  an  amendment  to  the  Soil 
Conservation  Act  of  1935.  Features  that 
went  beyond  the  provisions  of  the  earlier 
act  Included  several  of  great  importance, 
such  as  paramount  emphasis  on  long- 
time soil  conservation  through  Improved 
farm  management;  and  provisions  for 
apportioning  conservation  payments 
among  landlords,  tenants,  and  share 
croppers. 

Prior  to  the  Soil  Conservation  and 
Etomestic  Allotment  Act  the  United 
Sutes  was  losing  the  productivity  of 
lOO.OM.OM  acres  a  year  from  erosion 
alone.  Today  these  losses  have  been  cut 
In  half.  In  the  conditions  that  prevailed 
during  the  1930's,  when  farm  Incomes 
were  very  low,  agriculture  needed  special 
help  and  special  incentives  to  conserve 
the  soli.  This  measure,  which  Senator 
Banuibao  spon.sored  in  1936.  was  an  im- 
portant means  to  that  end. 

•AWKHSAO-JOms   FASJC   TXNANT   ACT    (JULY   St. 

l»37l 

This  measure  authorized  loans  to  farm 
tenants.  laborers,  share  croppers,  and 
others,  to  enable  them  to  become  farm 
owners.  It  provided  also  for  rehabilita- 
tion loans  to  worthy  individuals,  out  of 
which  such  persons  might  purchase  live- 
stock, supplies,  and  equipment,  and  get 
back  on  their  feet  as  solvent  farmers.  In 
the  fiscal  year  1946  the  Farm  Security 
Administration  approved  more  than  3.000 
applications  for  farm  ownership  loans  to 
several  thousand  tenants  or  other  eligible 
persons.  In  Alabama  the  percentage  of 
farms  operated  by  tenants  declined  from 
M  percent — 1940  census — to  less  than  50 
percent — 1945  census.  But  again  we 
must  ac'mlt  that  though  a  beginning  of 
a  trend  .:::ck  to  wider  ownership  has  been 


started.  It  is  still  only  that— a  begin- 
ning— and  the  longest  and  hardest  part 
of  the  work  Is  down  the  road  a  piece. 

Senator  Bamxhkao  played  an  active 
part  in  agricultural  legi.>^iation  almost  to 
the  end  of  his  life.  In  1945  he  was  Joint- 
author  of  the  Bankhead-Flannagan  Act, 
which  authorized  additional  appropria- 
tions for  cooperative  extension  work  in 
agriculture  and  home  economics.  It 
provided  especially  for  technical  and 
educational  assistance  to  farm  people  In 
improving  their  standards  of  living,  their 
marketing,  their  Individual  plans  for 
farm  and  home  improvement,  their 
youth  clubs,  and  their  programs  for  cor- 
recting nutritional  deficiencies.  Author- 
ised on  a  matched-fund  basis  this  meas- 
ure provided  that  part  of  each  appro- 
priation under  it  should  be  available  lOr 
allotment  on  the  basis  of  special  needs. 

This  great  legislation  and  other  laws 
he  supported  have  left  the  Nation  a  rich 
legacy  of  farm  legislation.  It  was  due 
in  part  to  these  enlightened  agricultural 
policies  that  our  farmers  were  able  to 
increase  their  production  more  than  a 
third  above  prewar  level,  and  thus  made 
it  possible  to  feed  our  soldiers  and  those 
of  our  allies  as  we  struggled  for  survival 
in  World  War  IL  It  was  due  in  part  to 
these  policies  that  agriculture  is  today 
an  industry  whose  assets  total  well  over 
a  hundred  billion  dollars,  and  whose 
quick  assets  are  several  times  as  great 
as  its  total  debt. 

The  farmer  has  never  had  a  more  de- 
voted champion  in  Congress.  There  are 
many  other  things  I  might  say  about 
Senator  Bankreao  in  tribute  to  his  legis- 
lative genius  and  to  his  devotion  to  duty. 

He  was  a  Democrat  in  politics,  but  he 
was  not  a  shortsighted  partisan.    When 
parti.san    advantage    clashed    with    na-. 
tional   welfare   he   acted   first    for   the' 
Interest  of  his  country. 

In  his  passing  the  Nation  lost  a  valued 
leader. 

The  gratitude  1ft  the  hearts  of  farm 
people  all  over  America  and  the  love  of 
all  who  knew  him  will  stand  as  a  lasting 
memorial  to  him. 


An  Editorial  ia  a  Million 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  PAUL  W.  SHAFER 

or   MICHIGAN 

D»  THE  House  OT  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  16.  1948 

Mr.  SHAFER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
permission  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  in- 
clude the  following  pertinent  and  timely 
editorial  from  the  Chicago  Tribune  which 
should  be  of  interest  to  all  Members  of 
Congress : 

AN     EDITOKIAI.    IN    A    MIUJON 

Tlj«  New  York  Herald  Tribune  publUhed 
an  editorial  on  lu  front  page  tiie  other 
day  proteating  against  tha.  action  of  tbc 
House  Ui  reducing  the  Marshall  plan  appro- 
priation. 

Pronouncing  Itaelf  a  Republican  newspaper. 
the  Herald  Trlbiine  called  upon  the  Senate's 
Republican  majority  to  unc!o  what  the  Ho\u« 
had  done. 
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The  Herald  Tribune  wa«  offered  a  million 
dollars  of  Manball  plan  funds  to  encourage 
the  sale  of  Its  foreign  edition.  Obviously 
no  newspaper  with  that  kind  of  a  stake  in 
the  appropriation  Is  in  a  position  to  advise 
the  Republican  Party  on  this  or  on  any  other 
matter. 


The  ERP  (the  Marshall  Plan)  a  Fraad  on 
Oar  Taxpayers 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DANIEL  A.  REED 

or  NEW   TOMK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  16.  1948 

Mr.  REED  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  have  a  communication  from  a  Gold 
Star  Mother  in  my  district  with  refer- 
ence to  conditions  abroad.  I  am  not 
going  to  comment  on  what  this  fine 
Christian  sacrificing  mother  has  to  say 
after  she  has  seen  with  her  own  eyes 
conditions  In  the  foreign  country  where 
her  son  is  burled. 

Under  leave  to  extend.  I  am  inserting 
a  copy  of  the  letter  written  to  me  by  this 
Gold  Star  Mother,  who  resides  in  my 
di.'^trict.  The  letter  is  dated  June  12, 
1948,  and  I  hope  that  my  constituents 
will  read  this  letter  that  they  may  better 
understand  this  foreign-aid  racket 
known  as  ERP,  which  I  have  been  fight- 
ing since  it  was  started  in  England  and 
adopted  by  our  own  internationalists  in 
this  country. 

Hon.  Danikl  Rxxd. 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Deah  Mb.  Hsd:  As  to  yoxir  fight  against 
ERP  and  the  sending  of  American  dollars 
to  Europe,  I  don't  believe  even  you  can  know 
and  undezmtand  some  of  the  conditions  there 
as  I  do 

I  Just  returned  from  Holland  this  week. 
I  went  there  simply  as  a  Gold  Star  Mother 
to  visit  the  grave  of  my  only  son  at  Mar- 
graten.  Holland.  I  am  Just  a  western  New 
York  farmers  wife,  but  I  do  some  writing 
for  several  papers  from  time  to  time  so  I 
made  it  a  point  to  visit  modern  farms,  poor- 
est farms,  an  agriculture  school,  grade  and 
high  sciu»l,  homes  of  first-,  second-,  and 
third-class  people  and  to  cover  a  greater 
part  of  Holland,  also  going  Into  Belgium. 

I  am  shocked  for  I  see  greater  need  for 
a  helping  hand  by  oxir  Government  within 
sight  of  my  own  home,  and  found  no  one 
living  In  conditions  as  bad  as  some  of  our 
own  people  who,  because  they  are  Ameri- 
cans, living  the  American  way.  surely  ask  no 
help  from  anyone  and  expect  none. 

Tes.  they  have  a  housing  shortage  but  no 
more  acute  than  ours.  They  are  building 
thousands  and  thousands  of  new  homes. 
As  for  food,  they  all  eat  five  times  a  day  and 
a  great  deal  more  than  we  Americans  do. 

They  breakfast  on  three  or  more  kinds 
of  meats,  cheese,  eggs,  breads,  coffee  or  tea, 
Jam  and  cereal.  At  10:30  a.  m.  they  have 
coffee  and  cakes,  at  noon  a  big  meal  of  soup, 
meat  or  fish,  potatoes,  vegetables,  pudding 
and  pie;  at  4:  30  p.  m.  they  have  tea,  sand- 
wiches, cakes.  At  6:00  p.  m.  they  have 
■upper  of  cold  meats,  eggs,  cheese,  three 
kinds  of  bread,  coffee,  cooltles.  etc.  There 
is  every  kind  of  liquors,  wines,  brandy,  and 
beer  testing  7  to  11  percent.  I  saw  no  more 
beautiful  clothes,  shoes  and  store  displays 
in  New  York  City.  People  are  aU  well 
drcsBC  d. 
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The  cotintry  Is  wealthy,  agriculturally 
speaking,  and  they  admit  that  crops  are  lush 
and  abundant  in  all  sections.  Fuel  and  most 
foods  and  clothing  are  on  a  ration  or  point 
sjrstem,  but  surely  they  have  plenty.  A 
man  working  there  gets  paid  and  rations 
according  to  the  number  In  his  family. 

I  went  with  a  post-ofBce  Inspector  through 
all  of  southern  Holland.  True  there  Is  still 
evidence  of  bombings,  but  I  saw  not  the 
poor  conditions  I  could  see  right  here  at 
home.  This  Inspector  asked  me  what  I 
thought  of  poor  Holland.  I  said  "I  can't 
see  why  you  say  poor  Holland.  I  can  see 
greater  need  In  the  United  States."  He  did 
not  believe  me.  for  they  see  too  many  movies 
and  think  the  United  States  Is  a  fairyland 
where  no  one  works  and  money  falls  from 
trees.  He  said  "Surely  you  won't  go  home 
and  say  we  dont  need  the  Marshall  plan, 
will  you?"  I  told  him  I  surely  would  have 
to.  To  people  over  there  It  Is  the  gravy 
train  from  the  United  States. 

A  young  man,  moet  Interested  in  coming 
to  the  States,  came  to  see  me  and  said  he 
hoped  soon  to  get  Into  the  United  States. 
I  said,  "What  shall  you  do  in  the  United 
States?"  He  replied.  "Oh,  I  do  nothing."  I 
told  him  he  better  stay  In  Holland,  for  In 
the  States  even  the  richest  had  some  work 
to  do.  I  asked  him  If  he  served  with  the 
Dutch  Army,  as  he  is  the  same  age  as  my  son 
would  have  been.  He  said,  "No,  I  hide  from 
the  Germans  and  Dutch,"  but  when  the 
Americans  came  they  found  him  and  took 
him  to  serve  as  an  Interpreter,  so  he's  most 
proud  he  served  with  the  American  Army. 
This  boy's  father  was  a  general  in  Indonesia 
for  27  years. 

One  Dutchman  working  at  Margraten  said, 
"There's  nothing  wrong  with  Holland.  AU 
she  needs  Is  to  tighten  her  t>elt  and  the  peo- 
ple go  to  work  and  stop  waiting  for  help." 
You  know  If  you  always  help  people,  htr.  Rked, 
they'll  never  help  themselves. 

Of  course  the  classes  burn  me  up.  There's 
a  class  who  do  nothing  whate'^r,  and  re- 
ceive pensions  from  the  Government  for 
various  reasons.  They  may  own  farms  or 
r;Ity  property  and  rent  It.  The  Government 
sets  the  rent  prices  which  they  feel  is  unfair. 

Where  a  farmer  Is  respected  in  the  United 
States,  he  is  not  there.  They  don't  know 
we  were  ever  on  rations,  too.  or  had  rent 
control,  or  what  a  day's  work  Is  as  American 
work.  Even  the  farmer  must  stop  for  4:30 
tea  and  food.  Did  you  ever  see  our  farmers 
doing  so?     No. 

In  every  large  town  they  have  a  carnival 
playing  and  the  people  have  plenty  to  spend 
there,  and  to  get  drunk  on  at  night.  Every- 
one from  baby  to  grandpa  is  well  dressed. 

I  feel  If  only  I  can  do  the  least  thing  to 
stop  this  flow  of  United  States  dollars  to 
Europe,  or  even  help  you  to  t>etter  under- 
stand what  you're  fighting,  then  my  son 
will  not  have  died  so  much  In  vain.  Would 
Europe  send  money  to  us?  Bahl  Our  money 
might  better  be  spent  to  help  Americans  first. 

Mr.  Rezd,  I  cotild  tell  you  much  more,  I 
assure  you,  and  no  one  can  say  what  I  wrlta 
you  Is  Republican  talk  for  I  am  a  Democrat, 
but  in  this  matter  politics  should  not  be 
considered. 

My  opinion  is  Americans  did  enough  for 
Europe  when  they  liberated  them,  and  if 
they  stood  and  looked  at  20,000  white  crosses 
in  Just  one  cemetery  they'd  think  the  same. 

England  and  France  can  return  to  normal 
in  time  but  Holland  without  Indonesia  never 
can  maintain  herself  as  a  nation  for  she  can- 
not export  enough  to  cover  her  Imports — 
so  shall  the  United  States  continue  to  pour 
money  into  a  rat  hole?  Belgium  Is  very 
well  off  and  she  has  evenrthing,  the  people 
want  for  noUiing,  stores  have  California 
fruit,  bananas,  etc..  Jewels  and  furs.  Hol- 
land does  not  iuive  as  much  luxury  as  Bel- 
glum  but  more  than  enough,  and  more  than 
necenlties  of  life. 


If  I  could  be  of  help  to  you  or  ctir  peo- 
ple in  any  way  I'd  be  only  too  glad  to  do  so, 
and  if  you  were  home  I'd  be  so  glad  to  talk 
to  you  and  answer  any  questions  which  I'm 
able  to  answer. 

Let  us  fight  for  dollars  for  Americans  for 
a  change. 

Very  truly  yours. 


Peace  and  More 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HARRY  R.  SHEPPARD 

OF  califobnia 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  16,  1948 

Mr.  SHEPPARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remark.s  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  article 
by  Paul  Breese : 

PEACE  AND   MORE 

(By  Paul  Breese,  Ontario,  Calif.) 

What  is  wanted  nationally  and  interna- 
tionally today?  Freedom  from  want,  an  in- 
creased standard  of  living,  saving  of  national 
resources,  elimination  of  another  world  war, 
cooperation  between  powers.  Summed  up, 
this  means  the  common  purpose  of  all. 

At  present,  Russia  Is  In  the  throes  of 
mobilization  to  back  up  her  aggressive  policy. 
England  Is  placed  in  a  position  where  she 
must  bend  as  much  effort  toward  defense 
measures  as  she  does  to  provide  a  living  for 
her  people.  The  United  States  is  faced  with 
the  necessity  of  a  standing  Army  and  Navy 
second  to  none.  Where  does  this  place  Den- 
mark?    Whit  chance  has  Turkey? 

Our  thinking  Is  certainly  distorted  In  re- 
lation to  our  neighbors,  when  we  ship  muni- 
tions to  one  country,  mobilize  to  defy 
another,  send  meat  and  com  to  another, 
maintain  occupational  forces  In  yet  another. 
Aren't  we,  after  all,  attempting  the  impos- 
sible in  traveling  a  road  with  no  final 
destination? 

Let  us  get  to  the  crux  of  the  sitiwtion.  It 
is  not  possible  for  us  to  maintain  armies 
large  enough  to  dominate  the  world,  or  to 
successfully  assist  the  numerous  nations  wKh 
their  various  needs? 

Here  is  the  answer :  An  international  police 
force. 

With  the  United  Nations  as  a  nucleus,  tha 
organization  Is  already  set  up.  All  Uiat  la 
needed  Is  development  of  international 
army,  navy,  air  force,  and  atomic  centers  in 
the  Mediterranean  for  the  eastern  hemi- 
sphere and  in  Central  America,  for  ths 
western. 

Contributions  of  natural  resources  and 
personnel  Into  these  centralized  armies  by 
the  member  nations  would  build  a  force  with 
power  beyond  the  possibilities  of  any  In- 
dividual nation.  This  would  minimize  the 
effort  of  any  one  nation.  Take  the  United 
States  and  Great  Britain  alone — a  combina- 
tion of  their  efforts  and  contributions  would 
overshadow  any  attempt  that  could  be  made 
by  either  Individually.  By  this  method  then, 
Spain  could  have  at  her  disposal,  as  we  would, 
an  army  greater  than  any.  We  would  be 
doing  a  marvelous  service  to  the  smaller 
nations  of  the  world.  Where  we  are  now 
trying  In  various  ways  to  be  of  assistance, 
with  comparatively  little  success,  tiiese 
smaller  nations  would  then  be  In  a  position 
to  concentrate  on  helping  theii\selves. 

I  am  tliinklng.  too,  of  how  much  more 
we  would  be  able  to  do  for  oiuselves.  At 
pt-esent.  a  great  amount  of  our  thinking, 
our  ability,  otir  steel,  our  mtmpower  goes  into 
war  effort — into  planes  for  flight,  to  mutUate, 
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4own,  to  dominate.  Let  us  spend 
effort,  the  same  billions,  on  beau* 
of  our  Nation,  on  distribution  of 
.  building  of  roads,  elimination  of 
isons — amelioration  of  conditions 
from  disease  and  for  an  Increase 
stjandard  of  living. 

based  primarily  on  greed.     For 
they  may  continue  operation 
lis  In  our  program.     The  war- 
may  still  have  their  outlet  for  gun- 
iteel,    aluminum.     We    would    still 
s.  admirals,  lieutenants.     At  the 
pblnts  (the  two  police  stations  men- 
^en  could  look  to  a  full  life  of  gen- 
These  two  spots  would  represent 
outlet  for  materials  for  war  for 
work  only  along  such  lines, 
uch   a   concentration   of   power    It 
be  futile  for  one  nation  to  set 
to   overpower   his   neighbor.     It 
very  definitely  Inadvisable  for  one 
dominate  another.     With  United 
mrvelllance  It  would  be  as  Impos- 
an  underworld  to  gain  damaging 
It  would   for   a  present-day 
force  to  become  dangerous, 
et   us   consider   another   Important 
fluch  thought,  effort,  time,  and  plan- 
been    given    since    World    War    I 
plan  of  International  cooperation, 
where  does  the  world  stand  today 
ay  of  cooperation?     Just  suppose  I 
my  neighbor's  door  each  day  with 
w  In  my  band  or  a  pistol  in  my 
day  be  Is  going  to  knife  me  In 
'%   tlUa   Jmt    what    has   hap- 
iMrtlOBs  In  the  centttflee  past? 
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8CHWABC     of     Missouri.    Mr. 

under  leave  granted  to  extend 

remfcrlM  In  the  Record,  I  include  the 

article  from  the  St  Louis  Union 

letter  of  November  1947: 
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I  deas    of    economists    and    political 

.  both  when  they  are  right  and 

are    wronp.    are    more   powerful 

:ommonly  understood.     Indeed,  the 

ruled  by  little  else. 

demonstrates   the  truth  of  these 

John  Maynard  Keynes.     The  free 

of    the    United    States    Is    but    the 

shadow  of  two  men.  John  Locke 

Smith,  who  developed   the  phi- 

of  individual  liberty  and  free  enter- 

'  heir  philosophy  is  locked  In  deadly 

with  that  of  John  Maynard  Ke3me8. 

t^ay  Is  the  principal  Influence  upon 

direction  of  the  western  world. 

n  phll08<;phy  Is  In  the  ascendancy 

I  nd  and  western  Europe:  It  Is  In  the 

In  the  United  States.     According  to 

Louis  Post-Dispatch: 

was    Pranklln    Roosevelt's    pre- 
•     •     •     The  American  people.  Con- 
or not.  voted  for  Keynes'  views  In 
and  IM4  "     (St    Louis  Post-Dls- 
editorial.  AprU  27.  1946  ) 


Keynesians  tell  us  persuasively  that  there 
Is  a  "middle  way"  t)etween  socialism  and 
capitalism,  conblnlng  the  best  features  of 
both  systemi.  According  to  this  theory, 
governmentai  control  of  our  economy  will  be 
combined  with  the  preservation  of  demo- 
cratic government  and  civil  liberties.  As  a 
result,  the  material  resources  and  manpower 
of  the  Nation  will  be  directed  to  social  ends, 
bringing  security  and  material  comfort  to  all 
without  sacrifice  of  individual  freedom. 
This  Keynesian  middle  way  of  planned 
economy  and  democratic  freedom  Is  pictured 
by  Henry  Wallace  and  our  New  Dealers  as  the 
road  to  the  millenlum. 

It  Is  our  thesis  that  the  middle  way  Is  a 
delusion,  that  Its  component  parts  are  mu- 
tually Incompatible  and  that  a  planned  econ- 
omy. In  the  long  run.  will  destroy  both  free- 
dom and  democracy.  It  Is  our  thesis  that 
planned  economy  is  not  new  but  Is  as  old 
as  history,  that  Its  record  Is  not  that  of  suc- 
cess, but  of  perpetual  failure.  It  Is  our 
thesis  that  the  middle  way  Is  not  the  way  to 
the  millenlum  but  Is  the  way  to  the  poor- 
house;  that  It  wUl  bring  to  man,  not  security 
but  false  hopes,  not  material  comforu  but 
poverty,  not  freedom  but  slavery.  It  Is  our 
thesis  that  we  are  following  this  middle  way 
with  little  hope  of  turning  back  and  with 
grim  disaster  as  our  destination. 

Basically  there  are  only  two  methods  of 
directing  and  controlUag  •  nattoo's  economy. 
One  U  control  by  tlM  iMpMiOual  play  of 
•eoDomle  forces.  This  Is  the  method  of  free 
•OMrprtse.  The  other  Is  thrcmgh  centrallMd, 
mad  dlraalad  control.  CentrsJized  controls 
OMf  be  opM«t«d  by  the  govermncnt.  by  pru 
vate  Krmjpe  or  by  a  fSMMMMda  Of  both. 
Tbe  Institution  at  aiMll  dfMrala  ifw-*" 
quires  funkcr  MmtMUmHttm.  Th" 
aa  laolatcd  lnl«rf«raiMaa  «1tll  fraa  antcrpiua 
aatf  Mid  M  ttM  •ontfoHUig  aidilNMMia  §t  §m 
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actlviiy.  jiruriuctlon,  and  prices  fiucvuaie  pri- 
marily on  a  basis  of  milliona  of  iadapaadent. 
Individual  decisions.  By  a  planned  conomy 
we  mean  one  In  which  Government  or  pri- 
vate group  intervention  In  the  rrarkets  and 
in  economic  processes  plays  the  decisive  role. 

PLANNED   ECONOMY   4,000    TEAIS    AGO 

Planned  economy  Is  as  old  as  civilization. 
Two  thousand  years  before  the  birth  of  Christ. 
Hammurabi  adopted  planned  economy  In 
Mesopotamia  and  Instituted  a  code  of  law 
which  regulated  business,  commerce,  and  ag- 
riculture, and  fixed  prices,  wages,  and  rents. 
Twenty-three  hundred  years  later,  when  the 
Roman  Empire  was  far  along  the  road  to  Its 
final  downfall.  Emperor  Diocletian  resorted 
to  a  managed  economy.  As  Will  Durant  ex- 
presses It.  "to  overcome  depression  and  pre- 
vent revolution  he — Diocletian — substituted 
a  managed  economy  for  the  law  of  supply 
and  demand.  He  distributed  food  to  the  poor 
at  half  the  market  price  •  •  •  and  under- 
took extensive  public  works  to  appcrse  the 
unemployed.  The  majority  of  Industrial  es- 
tablishments and  guilds  In  Italy  were  brought 
under  control  of  the  corporate  state.  Such  a 
system  could  not  work  without  price  control. 
In  SOI  AD.  nieclMlan  end  hla  aaUaagusa  U- 
sucd  an  edlctum  da  pretits.  dletattng  maxi- 


mum legal  prices  or  wages  for  all  important 
articles  or  services  in  the  Empire."  (Caesar 
and   Christ   by   Will   Durant,   pp.   841-«45.) 

At  the  close  of  the  Middle  Ages,  the  Italian 
city-states  and  the  cities  of  the  Hanseatlc 
League  developed  as  great  business  and  trad- 
ing centers,  with  business  activities  con- 
trolled by  the  city  governments  and  the 
guilds.  This  set  the  pattern  for  "mercan- 
tilism." the  planned  economoy  of  the  six- 
teenth, seventeenth,  and  eighteenth  cen- 
turies. In  England,  during  this  period,  busi- 
ness was  strictly  controlled  by  the  Govern- 
ment, by  state  chartered  monopolies  and  by 
the  guilds.  For  example,  the  number  of 
Iron  foundries  In  England  was  controlled  by 
law.  The  Statute  of  Artificers,  enacted  In 
the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  prohibited  a 
common  laborer  or  skilled  artisan  from  leav- 
ing his  parish  without  the  consent  of  his  last 
employer.  Similar  controls  prevailed  upon 
the  European  Continent  and  mercantilism 
remained  unchallenged  untU  1T76.  when  the 
American  Revolution  and  the  publication  of 
The  Wealth  of  Nations,  by  Adam  Smith,  fore- 
shadowed the  development  of  a  free  society. 

The  planned  economies  of  the  modem 
world  vary  greatly  from  nation  to  nation, 
They  range  from  one  extreme  of  the  limited 
planning  that  took  place  In  the  United  States 
under  the  New  Desl  and  In  England  from 
1914  to  the  outbreak  of  World  War  II  to 
the  other  extreme  of  tbe  compleuly  con- 
trolled aeoDomles  of  the  totalitarian  states 
Between  theaa  extremes  are  the  planned 
economlw  of  Oarmany  ttnder  the  Kaiser,  tbe 
Unltad  mmtm  and  ■ngland  in  World  War  U. 
Bnglaad  imAm  iba  prasent  labor  gotam- 
ment  and  IboM  of  Moat  ««rtarn  lurupaaa 
nations  today. 
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capital    accu  a     to    Immcdiste    con> 

sumption  Increases  the  standard  of  living. 
In  the  long  run.  it  lowers  the  standard  of 
living  becat  se  It  halts  the  accumulation  of 
capital  without  which  there  can  be  no  per- 
manent Improvement  In  living  standards. 

In  the  modern  world  the  most  conspicu- 
ous example  of  planned  economy,  prior  to 
World  War  I.  w.is  provided  by  Germany  under 
the  Kaiser.  About  the  time  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt  was  bom.  Bismarck  Inventrl 
"social  security"  and  sponsored  state  guar- 
anteed Insurance  for  workmen  against  sick- 
ness, accidents,  old  rge.  and  disability.  Ac- 
cording to  Dr.  Ludwlg  von  Mlses.  "All  the 
essential  Ideas  of  present-day  Interventionist 
progresslvism  (planned  economy)  were  neat- 
ly expounded  by  the  supreme  braln-trusters 
of  Imperial  Germany.  Professors  Schmoller 
and  Wagner." 

Economic  planning  was  relatively  suc- 
cessful In  pre-1914  Germany,  but  Germany 
never  achieved  a  standard  of  living  compa- 
rable to  that  afforded  by  the  free  aconomtaa 
of  England  and  the  United  States. 

Planned  economy  was  far  more  compre- 
hensive In  Germany  under  Hitler  than  un- 
der the  K&lser.     The  state  controlled  entry 
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into  business,  the  supply  of  capital,  material, 
and  labor,  wages,  prices,  and  profits.  The 
Brookings  Institution  comments  as  follows: 

"The  Nazis,  however,  have  out-feudal  Ized 
the  Middle  Ages  •  •  •  out-organized  both 
the  corporations  of  late  antiquity  and  the 
medieval  guilds  •  •  •  outdone  the  abso- 
lute kings,  who  fixed  prices  of  only  a  limited 
number  of  commodities.  •  •  •  Total  regu- 
lation has  done  a  Job  equivalent  to  national- 
izing. It  was  not  neoessary  for  the  Nazis  to 
convert  business  Into  a  government  depart- 
ment." (Brookings  Institution,  How  Nazi 
Germany  Has  Controlled  Business,  by  L.  Ham- 
burger, pp.  99-101.) 

Planned  economy  In  Russia  has  made  busl- 
neaa  a  government  department  like  the 
postal  system.  The  record  proves  that  It  Is 
extremely  InefBclent.  The  Russian  6-year 
plsns  hsve  concentrated  on  trying  to  build 
up  heavy  Industry.  Although  Russia  has 
60.000 .(XK)  more  people  than  we.  her  steel 
and  coal  production  planned  for  1950  Is  far 
less  than  half  of  our  current  production. 
The  same  la  true  of  nearly  every  important 
commodity.  Even  if  Russia's  1060  produc- 
tion goals,  which  greatly  exceed  current  pro* 
ductlon,  are  reached,  Russia's  per  capita  pro- 
duction will  be  only  a  fraction  of  that  of 
tbe  United  States.  Colin  Clark,  an  author- 
ity on  Russia.  Mtlmatea  the  productivity  of 
the  Russian  worker  as  only  18  percent  of 
that  of  the  American  worker.  (Military  and 
Economic  Potential  of  the  Sonet  Union,  ad- 
dress by  Colin  Clark,  Under  Sacretary  of 
Labor  to  Queensland.  Australia,  September 
I,  1947.  aponsored  by  Mi.  L"uls  University.) 
DaaMta  tbe  ineAatanM  of  planned  aaoowy 
In  Muasia,  It  neverthateas  Iim  r^sultad  In  an 
anonnotia  inrrense  In  pr  «  csfrital  In 
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of  Ilia  last  9  years  baa  a«^' 
bf>  dimmed  tbat  faUb  (iba  K- 
fslth  III  pUunlng),  •  •  •  If  i 
daAnad  •  •  •  as  the  net  cumulatira  meet 
vpon  tba  aeonomie  sysum  of  all  Mm  aaUons 
and  policies  of  the  stsU,  there  can  bardly 
be  any  room  for  doubt  that  It  has  been  bad." 
(London  Economist.  August  2.  1947,  p.  179.) 

"Planning  as  practiced  by  the  present  Gov- 
ernment Is  now  clearly  bankrupt."  (London 
Economist.  August  18.  1947.  p.  2M.) 

The  reason  for  this  failure  Is  clear. 
Planned  economy  may  work  in  a  totalitarian 
state,  but  It  cannot  work  In  a  democracy.  As 
Dorothy  Thomr^^n  expresses  It — 

"Sheer  logic  compels  recognition  that 
democratic  collectivism  never  can  compete 
with  tyrannical  collectivism.  The  latter  is 
at  least  able  to  enforce  Its  blueprlnu  without 
aaktng  the  suffrage  of  those  against  whom 
tbey  are  enforced.  It  can  compel  labor  to 
make  them  somewhat  realizable."  (St.  Louis 
Post-Dispatch.  August  9.  1947.) 

After  World  War  I.  England  was  unwilling 
to  make  the  sacrifice  In  her  living  standards 
required  by  war  losses,  and  undertook  eco- 
nomic planning  In  an  effort  to  avoid  the 
Inevitable.  The  driving  force  behind  this 
movement  was  the  economic  and  political 
power  of  the  trade-unions.  Their  economic 
power,  based  on  a  labor  monopoly,  forced 
wages  higher  than  the  productivity  of  labor 
Justified.  Their  political  power  was  sufficient 
to  force  even  conservative  governments  to 
engage  In  economic  planning  and  provide 
subsidies  for  lower  Income  groups  and  a  broad 


program  of  social-security  benefits  at  the  tax- 
payer's expense. 

Business  was  caught  between  the  upper 
and  nether  millstones  of  high  labor  costs 
and  crushing  taxation,  and  sought  security 
in  cartels  which  fixed  prices  and  divided 
markets.  Free  enterprise  gave  way  before 
man-directed,  centralized  controls  Instituted 
by  the  Government,  by  the  unions,  and  by 
cartels. 

The  British  people  demanded  maximum 
current  benefits  at  the  expense  of  future 
progress.  Their  economy  was  sucked  dry  to 
provide  unearned  wage  increases,  public  sub- 
sidies, and  current  dividends.  World  War  n 
accelerated  this  progressive  consumption  of 
British  capital  that  owed  its  genesis  to  the 
losses  of  World  War  I  and  to  England's  at- 
tempt, through  economic  planning,  to  escai>e 
the  lowering  of  her  living  standard  which 
was  the  Inevitable  consequence  of  thoee 
losses.  England  might  be  likened  to  a  corpo- 
ration that  had  grown  rich  by  following  the 
policy  of  "plowing  back"  earnings  Into  the 
business  and  then  changed  its  policy  to  one 
of  "mUklng"  the  btislness  to  pay  unearned 
dividends.  Capital  ceased  to  accumulate 
whUe  BrlUtn  lived  on  lU  fat.  Mow  the  tat 
Is  gone. 

BrlUln  U  still  trying  to  live  beyond  her 
means.  She  Is  still  using  economic  planning 
In  a  hopelese  attempt  to  escape  the  conse- 
qurnccs  of  the  great  drains  upon  her  accu- 
mulated capital.  As  the  London  Scnnorolst 
rtprrsses  It: 

•What  Is  bMiaally  wrong  with  the  British 
ecomimy  at  tba  aaoiant  la  that,  as  a  nation, 
wa  .'re  trying  to  aonauma  mueb  mota  taaa 
we  pT'iduea,  Wa  do  not,  of  aoufaa,  auaaaad 
in  d<Hng  ae  aiwapt  Id  tba  a«t«»t  thatwa 
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currency  depreciation,  (S>  Wages  ars  per- 
mitted to  rise  and  the  Government  attempts 
to  hold  down  prices  by  price  fixing  and  sub- 
sidies in  an  effort  to  Improve  living  sund- 
ards.  (4)  Vast  social  security  programs  pro- 
vide further  subsidies  for  the  lower-Income 
groups.  (5)  Crushing  taxation  and  unbal- 
anced governmental  budgets  subsidize  this 
planned  economy. 

The  effect  of  these  measures  is  almost 
wholly  bad.  England  and  western  Europe 
need  desperately  to  export  in  order  to  pay 
for  needed  Imports  and  to  Increase  the  vol- 
ume of  trade.  Overvaluation  of  the  pxjxmd 
and  other  European  currencies  restricts  the 
export  market  for  European  goods  by  over- 
pricing them.  For  example,  the  official  rate 
of  the  pound  sterling  Is  »4.03,  but  "blocked" 
sterling  sells  In  New  York  at  »2.40.  As  a  re- 
sult, we  must  pay  $4.03  for  British  Imports 
that  would  sell  for  much  less  In  a  free  mar- 
ket. We  buy  less  and  this  aggravates  EXu-o- 
pean  dependence  upon  loans  or  gifts  from 
the  United  States.  Overvaluation  of  cur- 
rencies stimulates  Imports  by  making  them 
cheaper  and  makes  It  easier  for  governments 
to  subsidize  consumption  and  Inflate  con- 
sumer Incomes.  But  since  production  does 
not  keep  pace  with  inflated  Incomes,  there  Is 
little  to  buy.  Price  fixing  makes  it  unprofit- 
aMe  to  produce,  transport,  or  sell  goods.  It 
curtails  production,  diverts  goods  to  black 


markets,  and  aggravates  inflation.  It  en- 
courages farmers  to  feed  their  grain  to  live- 
stock Instead  of  selling  It  for  bread.  This 
requires  the  Import  of  more  grain  from  the 
Western  Hemisphere.  The  whole  economy  Is 
disrupted  by  false  prices  which  all  but  de- 
stroy the  mechanism  of  production  and 
trade. 

ABUNDANCE  IN  BCLGrtJM 

Belgium  alone  among  the  occupied  coun- 
tries of  Europe  has  staged  a  genuine  recov- 
ery. It  did  so  by  following  orthodox  cap- 
italist practices.  (3overnment  controls  were 
used  as  a  temporary  expedient  for  unpopular 
deflationary  ends  in  order  to  pave  tbe  way  for 
the  lifting  of  all  controls  and  the  return  to  a 
free  economy.  According  to  Egon  Kaskeline. 
writing  in  the  Conomercial  and  Financial 
Chronicle: 

"When  the  Belgian  Government -in -exile 
returned  to  their  homeland  from  London  in 
September  1944.  they  found  the  country  in  a 
stage  of  advanced  monetary  inflation.  Pro- 
duction had  come  to  a  standstill  and  goods 
were  extremely  short.  •  •  •  Prices  wara 
almost  three  times  as  high  as  before  the  war, 
while  the  wage  Index  was  only  at  182.  •  •  • 
But  Minister  of  Finance  Gutt  •  •  •  bad 
no  hesitation  to  Impose  on  a  suffering  coun- 
try the  new  hardship  of  a  deflationary  policy" 
(Belgium's  Remarkable  Reeorery,  by  Egon 
Kasetlne.  CommercUl  and  Plnanclal  Obron- 
Icle.  May  16,  1947,  p.  M33). 

Mr  Outt's  first  step  was  to  freece  bank  ac- 
counts end  rail  In  all  currency  of  high  da- 
nomlnntlon  for  exchange  into  new  currency. 
This  freeyj  took  place  October  fl,  1944,  and 
waa  uaad  W  daflat  bank  note  rtrculatlnn  to 
onaWOHrCb  of  lt#  prev|r/ii«  I^vH  Kenny  ail 
Import  dutlM  w«>ra  tatntKrrartlv  utiepenied  to 
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of  April  4,  1947,  and  t<iday  Belgium  Is  far 
along  ihernad  tofreesnUrprlse.  The  rasulta 
of  Mr  Outt's  policy  are  das<:rl^>ed  by  Mr, 
fCaskellne  as  follows: 

"Belgium  Is  the  only  one  among  the  for- 
merly occupied  countries  in  Europe  which 
has  found  Its  political  equilibrium,  which  has 
successfully  struggled  against  Inflation  and 
which  Is  Increasingly  winning  the  battle  of 
production.  •  •  •  This  country  Is  def- 
initely back  on  the  road  toward  Internal  peace 
and  prosperity.  •  •  •"  "Today,  the  Bel- 
gian market  is  abundantly  supplied  with  all 
kinds  of  goods,  the  food  situation  Is  almost 
back  to  normal,  and  government  rationing  Is 
Increasingly  abolished.  Production  In  many 
industries  exceeds  the  prewar  level  consid- 
erably, especially  in  the  iron  and  steel  indus- 
try, in  the  textile  Industries,  and  In  the  chem- 
ical plants."     (Ibid.  p.  2597.) 

According  to  the  London  Economist,  "Eco- 
nomic recovery  has  been  more  rapid  and 
sustained  (in  Belgium)  than  in  any  other 
liberated  country."  (London  Economist, 
March  23,  1946.  supplement  pp.  9-10.) 

Tbe  almost  insoluble  character  of  the  eco- 
nomic dilBculties  in  England  and  most  of 
western  Europe  Is  due  to  the  political  Im- 
pcaslbillty  of  Instituting  the  measures 
needed  to  restore  economic  health.  What 
Is  needed  is  a  policy  roughly  corresponding 
to  that  of  Belgium.  This  Involves  the  tem- 
porary use  of  government  controls  for  un- 
popular defiatlonary  ends  followed  by  the 
ending  of  price  controls,  subsidies,  deficit 
spending,   exchange   restrictions   and  other 
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controls  as  rapidly  as  poaslble.  The  London 
Kconom;  st  admits  the  effectiveness  of  ortho- 
dox cap  talistic  remedies  In  these  words. 
Capli  allBtlc  economics  of  the  orthodox 
successfully  cope  with  situations 
:hls  I  the  desperate  BntUh  economic 
•  •  •  Whate%er  the  defecU 
(ree  capitalist  disinflation.  It  does 
(London  Economist,  August  3.  1947, 
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I  conomlst  suggests  these  measures: 

]  mmedlate    export    of    coal     •     •     • 

at   the  cost   of  domestic  con- 

"    (2)    To  cut    food   imports   "be- 

tlal  industry  is  allowed  to  stop  for 

aw  material."  (3)   "To  postpone  the 

the  housing  program  to  clear  the 

productive    capital    projects."    (4) 

the  fact   that   these   large   capital 

can   only   be   accomplished   at   the 

consumption    and    that    they    can 

arevented  from  causing  inflation  by 

cutting  the  national  consump- 

they  are  wholly  financed  by  cur- 

gs — which  Involves  creating  a  real 

surplus.     •     •     •"     (London   Econ- 

^ugtist  16.   1947.  p.  2M. 

economist  admits. 

things  are  terribly  difficult  for  poll- 
attempt." 

recognize   that   the   peoples   of 
and  western  Europe  are  wholly  xu- 
o  abandon  socialistic  planning  for 
They   would   be  extremely 
to  put  Into  effect  deflationary  pol- 
politlcal  obstacles  to  recovery  are 
difficult  to  meet  than  the  economic 
relation  of  these  factors  to  the 
plan  is  of  Immense  importance,  but 
the  scope  of  this  letter. 
rA:ord  of  planned  economy  la  a  record 
reus   failure.     It   failed    In   ancient 
failed  as  mercantilism.     It  Is  pre- 
economlc  recovery  in  England  and 
Europe  today.    Its  limited  successes 
either  In  small  countries,  such 
or  in  totalitarian  states  where  It 
to  build  armaments  and  the 
capital  by  grinding  down  the  stand- 


occ  urred 
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pro(  ress 


of  free  enterprise  is  short;  Its 

are  Immense.     In  a  brief 

150  years  It  resulted  in  more  mate- 

than  occurred   in   all   previous 

This  material  progress  was  paral- 

a  less  spectacular,  but  even  more 

t     extension    of     human     freedom. 

erprlse    and    political    freedom    are 

e.    There  can  be  no  economic  free- 

Ithout  political  freedom,  and  political 

cannot  long  endure  if  man's  Uveli- 

cpntrolled  by  the  state.    It  is  no  accl- 

the  great  burst  of  creative  activity 

to  England  and  the  United  States. 

.  the  leadership  of  the  world,  oc- 

utider  conditions  of  freedom  and  was 

trated  In  countries  providing  a 

of  freedom.    It  Is  significant  that 

t^rlal  progress  still  continues  In  the 

tes.  but  came  to  a  slow  death  In 

with   the   gradual   strangling  of   a 

Mr.   Churchill's   recent  elo- 

irnlng  to  the  British  people  comes 

too  late.     But  it  Is  not  too  late  for 

these  words  of  his  from  acrtjss 
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you  solemnly  that  If  you  submit 

to    totalitarian    compulsion    and 

of  our  national  life  and  labor. 

before  you  an  almoet  measureless 

of  misery  and  tribulation  of  which 

bankruptcy  will  be  the  first  resiUt. 

second,  and  the  dispersal  or  death 

proportion  of  cur  poptUation  the 

(St.    Louis    Post-Olspatch,    August 
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Farm  Profram,  Soil  Conserradon,  Price 
Sapport,  Land  Utilization 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  OREN  HARRIS 

or  ARKANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATU'ES 

Wednesday.  June  16,  1948 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  agricul- 
ture is  our  basic  and  greatest  industry. 
It  has  been  so  well  said  "As  the  farmers 
prosper,  so  does  the  Nation." 

Our  agriculture  industry  has  gone 
through  some  trying  and  tragic  experi- 
ences. It  has  had  some  prosperous  and 
progressive  eras.  The  future  destiny  of 
our  country  and  the  world  depends  upon 
the  manner  in  which  we  conserve  and 
utilize  our  soil. 

Few  people  understand  fully  the  Im- 
portance of  a  strong  and  healthy  agri- 
cultural industry.  Few  people.  I  think, 
understand  the  full  import  of  our  pro- 
gram to  conserve,  preserve.  Improve,  and 
properly  utilize  our  land  and  water  re- 
sources. 

Every  year — yes,  every  day — we  are 
permitting  tremendous  quantities  of  our 
productive  land  to  go  to  waste.  It  has 
been  estimated.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  we  will 
lose  approximately  500.000  acres  of  crop- 
land each  year  through  erosion,  silt,  im- 
proper land  use.  and  other  preventable 
causes. 

Pew  people.  In  my  opinion,  recognize 
that  this  devastation  is  taking  place  each 
day  and  at  the  same  time  our  require- 
ments for  agricultural  production  are  in- 
creasing proportionately  to  our  increase 
in  population  of  about  2.000.000  annually. 
It  requires  about  3  acres  of  produc- 
tive land  per  person  to  maintain  what 
we  regard  as  an  American  standard  of 
life.  Therefore,  this  Nation  is  presented 
with  an  alarming  situation  and  one  that 
should  cause  every  person  to  give  the 
greatest  of  care  and  attention. 

There  is  no  question  but  what  agri- 
cultural leaders  throughout  the  Nation 
and  the  farmers  of  this  country  are  in 
complete  agreement  that  the  conserva- 
tion of  our  soil  and  water  resources  is  our 
most  pressing  problem.  All  of  us  who 
have  given  study  and  attention  to  this 
basic  problem  are  unanimous  in  our  be- 
lief that  our  most  urgent  and  imperative 
need  is  for  a  program  of  conservation 
that  will  stop  the  devastating  loss  of  our 
agricultural  resources  and  provide  a  co- 
ordinated program  of  conservation  and 
land  utilization  in  accordance  with  the 
needs  of  American  consumers  and  our 
responsibility  in  world  rehabi.ltation 
toward  peace  and  prosperity. 

We  have  given  a  great  deal  of  atten- 
tion to  various  programs  and  have  made 
much  progress  toward  our  objectives  for 
the  last  few  years.  Conditions  have 
made  the  approach  to  these  problems 
much  more  difBcult.  There  have  been 
differences  of  opinion  to  be  sure,  but  in 
various  ways  we  have  experienced  bene- 
ficial results.  We  have  endeavored  to 
protect  the  interest  of  those  who  till  the 
soli  and  care  for  our  land.  We  have  en- 
deavored to  improve  their  condition  in 


many  ways  that  they  may  be  better  able 
to  accomplish  this  single  purpose.  How- 
ever, we  have  experienced  too  much  of 
the  temporary  type  of  program.  We  have 
not  had  sufficient  long-range  coordina- 
tion to  do  the  kind  of  a  job  that  is  neces- 
sary to  be  successful  as  we  should  In  pre- 
serving this  basic  industry  for  the  Amer- 
ican people.  It  is  encouraging  Indeed 
that  the  entire  field  is  being  surveyed 
and  studied  by  so  many  people  and  they 
recognize  the  importance  and  the  neces- 
sity of  taking  some  very  definite  action 
in  the  near  future.  There  are  several 
phases  to  this  approach  to  which  I  wish 
to  call  specific  attention. 

SOIL    CONSEXVATION — LAND    trTILIZATTOM 

One  of  the  most  pressing  needs  for  a 
long-range  program  is  something  definite 
on  which  our  farmers  can  depend  In  a 
program  of  soil  conservation  by  continu- 
ing the  soil -building  practices,  formerly 
the  Triple  A  and  now  under  the  Produc- 
tion and  Marketing  Administration. 

This  program  has  been  kicked  around 
for  the  last  few  years,  up  and  down,  until 
the  farmers  hardly  know  what  to  depend 
on  from  year  to  year.  It  is  unfortunate 
that  there  are  those  who  are  so  short- 
sighted that  they  fall  to  recognize  the 
importance  of  building  our  soil  and 
thereby  preventing  continued  soil  ero- 
sion and  would,  in  fact,  destroy  the  en- 
tire program  and  ultimately  the  greatest 
Nation  in  the  world. 

Every  Member  of  this  House  is  famil!w 
with  the  soil-conservation  program.  It 
developed  under  the  old  Triple-A  pro- 
gram. We  are  familiar  with  the  fact 
that  in  1946  our  farmers  were  assured 
of  a  $300,000,000  program  for  1947.  You 
are  familiar  with  the  fact  that  even 
though  this  assurance  had  l)een  given  the 
Congress  provided  only  approximately 
$265.0C0.0OO.  At  the  same  time  reduced 
the  program  for  this  year  of  1948  to  a 
pitiful  sum  of  $150,000,000.  Our  farm- 
ers are  expected  to -stop  the  devastation 
referred  to  with  this  greatly  reduced  pro- 
gram. 

Today  we  are  fighting  over  the  differ- 
ence of  a  reduced  program  on  a  sustained 
basis  of  $225,000,000  annually  or  a  $300.- 
000.000  program  estimated  to  be  the 
minimum  to  do  the  job  that  is  necessary. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is  a  tragedy  to  fail  to 
provide  that  that  is  necessary  for  this 
program  and  we  should  not  quibble  any 
longer  over  the  amounts  but  give  to  our 
farmers  the  full  $300,000  000  for  this  pro- 
gram and  assure  them  of  a  return  for 
such  a  worthy  contribution  toward  the 
preservation  of  our  Nation, 
micr  srppotT 

For  years  it  has  been  the  policy  of  the 
Government  to  provide  various  price- 
support  programs.  Some  of  these  go 
back  to  1938  under  the  Agricultural  Ad- 
justment Act.  Others  were  inaugurated 
during  the  war  for  the  protection  of  agri- 
cultural economy. 

It  becomes  our  responsibility  to  face 
the  inevitable  and  adequate  prices  for 
farm  products,  and  commodities  is  one  of 
those  inevitable  problems  in  the  whole 
economy  of  our  country. 

For  years  we  have  endeavored  to  reach 
a  goal  of  parity  for  farm  commodities. 
Parity  is  that  fair  relaUonship  between 
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the  prices  of  the  things  farmers  sell  and 
the  things  they  buy.  I  have  long  since 
l>een  of  the  belief  that  those  who  produce 
the  food  and  fiber  for  the  life  of  this 
Nation  should  have  full  parity  prices  for 
their  commodities. 

As  I  said  to  this  House  in  1942.  the 
farmers  of  America  do  not  expect,  nor 
do  they  want,  anything  more  than  a  fair 
and  equal  price  for  their  commodities. 
They  are  entitled  to  an  equality  on  a 
well-balanced  economy  program.  Parity 
should  be  calculated  to  Include  all  cost 
of  production,  including  the  cost  of  labor. 

This  Congress  has  extended  the  price 
raiv>ort  again  until  June  30.  1950.  This 
fel  another  piecemeal  job.  This  provides 
an  assurance  of  support  prices  to  90  per- 
cent of  parity  only  for  the  next  year, 
1949.  We  did  even  more  than  that  dur- 
ing the  war,  as  we  assured  price  support 
for  the  next  2  years  following  the  war. 

What  we  need  and  must  have  in  our 
agricultural  economy  is  a  definite  and 
permanent  price-support  program  on 
which  our  farmers  can  base  their  produc- 
tion. The  method  of  computing  parity 
In  support  prices  Is  Important,  but  the 
real  Important  problem  is  to  have  some- 
thing definite  on  which  they  can  depend. 

Some  people  try  to  make  it  appear 
that  the  farmers  of  this  country  are  in 
exceedingly  good  financial  condition.  It 
is  true  they  are  in  much  better  condition 
generally  than  they  have  been  In  the 
past  but  are  only  catching  up  with  other 
phases  of  our  national  life.  We  must 
not  permit  them  to  fall  in  the  terrible 
plight  as  In  the  early  thirties  when  we 
saw  farm  prices  go  down  to  almost 
nothing.  We  cannot  permit  the  de- 
struction of  the  progress  we  have  made 
for  a  healthy  agricultural  industry  and  a 
permanent  adequate  price-support  pro- 
gram. 

cxsMMOcrrr  CKmrr  corpoeation 

The  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
was  established  as  an  agency  to  stabilize 
American  agriculture.  It  has  proved  to 
be  sound  and  the  key  to  the  financing  of 
programs  both  foreign  and  domestic  in 
a  most  beneficial  way  to  the  agricultural 
Industry.  It  should  be  made  permanent 
and,  furthermore,  should  have  adequate 
lending  authority  as  well  as  flexible  for 
any  contingency  that  might  arise.  It 
should  be  a  program  for  the  benefit  of 
our  agricultural  industry  in  the  stabi- 
lization of  agricultural  commodities. 
stntPLUs  coMMODrriEs 

Disposal  of  surpluses  In  export  mar- 
kets at  competitive  cost  prices  is  and 
is  going  to  continue  to  be  a  major  issue 
in  protecting  the  agricultural  industry. 
A  well-balanced  program  domestically 
will  also  be  important  in  an  adequate 
dLstritution  and  disposing  of  surpluses 
that  might  exist.  This  makes  It  neces- 
cry  to  have  a  procedure  whereby  a  sur- 
plus in  any  commodity  will  not  neces- 
sarily destroy  the  price  of  the  product. 

In  this  connection  section  32  of  the 
AAA,  which  provides  for  funds  for  use 
in  supporting  farm  prices  and  dispos- 
ing of  agricultural  surplus  at  such  times 
as  may  be  necessary,  is  to  be  retained. 
An  effort  has  been  made  to  dispense  with 
this  proviso  altogether,  but  It  has  proved 
to  be  a  highly  necessary  program  in  the 
interest  of  agriculture. 


In  this  connection  marketing  agree- 
ments have  proved  highly  important  for 
the  past  several  years,  and  through  such 
agreements  many  difficult  problems  have 
been  determined,  and  particularly  with 
reference  to  perishables.  This  has  been 
effective  in  many  ways  and  should  be 
continued  as  a  permanent  part  of  our 
agricultural  farm  program. 

COOFESATIVK  EXTENSION  SEBVICE 

For  many  years  it  has  been  the  policy 
of  our  Government  to  have  a  program  of 
cooperative  relationship  between  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture 
and  the  respective  States.  This  started 
in  what  we  know  as  the  land-grant-col- 
lege program.  It  was  their  recognition 
that  extension  work  carried  on  by  the 
Department  in  the  States  shall  be  done 
in  cooperation  with  State  extension  serv- 
ice. Agricultural  research  is  a  part  of 
this  program.  The  cooperative  exten- 
sion work  is  an  educational  and  research 
program  found  from  many  years  of  ex- 
perience to  be  highly  desirable.  We  have 
observed  that  not  only  in  the  schools  but 
in  the  various  agricultural  extension 
services  that  this  program  Is  highly 
beneficial  to  the  farmers  in  their  efforts 
to  improve  their  farming  methods  to  a 
greater  production  goal. 

FERTILIZEB 

One  of  the  most  pressing  and  difficult 
problems  for  the  last  few  years  has  been 
the  shortage  of  fertilizer  and  particularly 
ammonia  nitrate.  It  is  interesting  to 
note  the  Increase  In  production  we  have 
had  during  the  war  and  since  of  agri- 
cultural commodities.  Although  last 
year  the  production  of  fertilizer  more 
than  doubled  prewar  production  and  we 
Have  had  a  4-percent  increase  this  year 
over  last  year,  farmers  have  had  a  diffi- 
cult time  in  obtaining  their  needs  that 
would  permit  them  to  surpass  the  all- 
time  peak  production. 

For  the  year  of  1947-48,  the  nitrogen 
production  of  the  United  States  is  690,000 
tons.  We  imported  187,000  tons.  Our 
exports  have  been  reduced  each  year,  and 
out  of  the  total  production  Istst  year  of 
877.000  tons,  67,000  was  for  exports. 

In  that  we  are  increasing  the  pro- 
duction available  this  year  by  4  percent 
and  reducing  the  export  to  61,000  we  will 
be  using  for  domestic  purpx>ses  some  92 
percent,  a  record  consumption  of  the 
farmers  of  this  country  and  in  my  opin- 
ion real  encouragement  toward  the  build- 
ing of  our  soil.  Yet,  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
is  still  a  shortage  which  we  hope  to  avoid 
next  year. 

It  is  estimated  by  the  end  of  the  year 
only  6  percent  of  our  commercial  produc- 
tion will  go  for  exports.  We  provided 
in  the  extension  of  the  decontrol  act  only 
recently  that  50  percent  of  this  amount 
for  export  in  the  future  must  be  supplied 
by  Army  production.  This  means  that 
during  the  next  year  only  3  percent  of  our 
commercial  production  can  be  taken  for 
export,  making  more  than  30,000  addi- 
tional tons  available  for  our  local  con- 
sumption. 

In  addition,  when  the  appropriation 
for  the  European  recovery  program  was 
considered  by  the  House,  the  committee 
very  appropriately  included  a  proviso 
that  not  less  than  50  percent  of  nitroge- 


nous fertilizer  materials  obtained  for  the 
participating  countries  with  the  funds 
therein  shall  come  from  Army  produc- 
tion. This  proviso  was  to  prevent  the 
diversion  of  our  import  supplies  and  re- 
assuring that  this  additional  amount  for 
domestic  supply  will  be  available  to  our 
farmers. 

In  addition  to  this  action  we  have  pro- 
vided several  thousand  tons  from  Army 
production  but  made  available  for  do- 
mestic consumption.  Shipments  to  cer- 
t£Lin  areas  in  the  Communist  controlled 
countries  have  l>een  canceled. 

These  actions,  we  believe,  should  as- 
sure our  farmers  for  the  next  crop  year 
all  the  fertilizer  they  will  need. 

It  is  well  to  remember  that  there  is  no 
control  that  can  be  exercised  over  the 
domestic  distribution  of  fertilizer.  The 
fertilizer  industry  has  complete  jurisdic- 
tion for  distributing  available  fertilizer, 
just  as  any  other  industry  producing 
other  commodities.  It  is  the  American 
way  and  the  demands  will  be  met  pro- 
gressively and  in  accordance  with  our 
system  of  free  enterprise. 

FORESTRT 

One  of  the  most  important  segments 
of  our  economy  is  our  timber  resources. 
The  conservation  of  our  forest  lands  is 
imperative  to  the  future  of  our  country. 
In  ipany  ways  we  are  providing  for  the 
preservation  and  protection  of  our 
forests. 

The  most  effective  way  of  protecting 
this  industry  has  been  through  a  co- 
operative program  between  the  Federal 
Government,  State  agencies,  and  private 
land  owners.  Under  the  Clark-McNary 
Act,  the  Congress  has  appropriated  funds 
each  year  for  this  cooperative  program. 
We  find  it  necessary  to  expand  the  pro- 
gram to  adequately  protect  our  timber 
resources. 

In  my  State  of  Arkansas,  the  iorestry 
industry  constitutes  i>erhaps  the  largest 
industrial  program  and  we  have  tre- 
mendous land  potential  for  growing 
timber.  We  have  found  it  necessary  to 
increase  the  facilities  to  prevent  fire,  to 
preserve  the  timber  areas,  and  to  give 
adequate  protection  in  every^way  to  this 
conservation  program. 

In  addition  to  this,  we  have  experi- 
mental stations  which  are  proving  very 
effectively  how  our  timber  resources  can 
be  better  utilized.  Small  farmers  land 
timber  owners  are  personally  observing 
the  manner  and  ways  to  improve  their 
timber  production  and  disposal.  This 
is  also  a  cooperative  program,  en- 
couraged by  the  Government  and  car- 
ried out  by  the  local  agencies  and  pri- 
vate companies. 

SCHOOL   LtTNCH 

For  several  years  we  have  had  a 
school-lunch  program,  not  necessarily 
as  a  part  of  our  agricultural  program 
though  it  is  related,  but  in  an  effort  to 
improve  the  nutrition  and  the  health  of 
school  children.  This  program  has 
progressed  steadily  and  its  value  has 
been  determined.  Authorization  has 
been  provided  by  the  Congress  and  ap- 
propriations made  from  year  to  year  to 
carry  it  out.  Sixty-five  million  dollars 
is  being  appropriated  for  the  program 
next  year.  It  is  administered  through 
the  local  school  districts,  and  the  Parent 
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this  program  and  providing  many 
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nust  recognize  that  agricultural 
reconversion  period  is  still  ahead.    We 
operating  under  wartime  ur- 
While     we    must     retain     and 
strengt^ien  the  Soil  Conservation  and  Al- 
Act,    the    agricultural-adjust- 
p^ogram  and  related  measures,  in- 
the  conservation  and  preserva- 
our  soil,  water,  and  forest  re- 
we  must  look  forward  to  a  per- 
farm  program.    In  doing  so.  I 
it  to  be  in  the  interest  of  our 
econoniic  welfare  to  have  an  effective 
coordirated-agricultural  program  with- 
ceitralized  control.     If  it  is  neces- 
have  certain  regulatory  features 
making  conservation  payments 
farmers,  the  farmers  them.selves 
be  responsible  and  it  should  be 
at  the  State,  county,  and  local 
There   are    many    phases    that 
considered  in  such  a  long-range 
p^-ogram  which  will  be  determined 
in  the  near  future.    We  must 
a  healthy,  stable,  and  pros- 
program  on  a  sound  and  stable 
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Shall  \  'e  Remain  Free  or  Become  Slaves? 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DEWEY  SHORT 

or  MissotJU 
IN  TitE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVE3 

Wednesday.  June  16.  1948 

SHORT.     Mr.     Speaker,     under 

extend  my  remarks.  I  include 

statement  which  I  deliv- 

e  the  Committee  on. Rules  of 

of  Representatives  .oh  Mon- 

14.  1948: 


1.  A  Biix  To  Proviob  foe  thk  Com- 

C^nNSE   BT   InCRE.\SINC  THE  STRENGTH 

Armed  Foeces  or  the  Unhtd  States, 
Otreb  Purposes 


rot 
Ifocsx  or  Retresentattves. 

COMMriTEE  ON   RUI.ES. 

Monday.  June  14.  1948. 
ccfmmlttee  this  day  met  at  11  o'clock 
Leo  E.  Allen,  chairman,  presid- 
urther  consideration  of  H.  R.  &401. 


or    HON.     DEWET    SHORT.     A    REPRE- 
nCMTATltVE    IN    CONGRESS   rROM    THE   STATE   Or 

masotRi 


CpAnocAN.  We  are  going  to  hear  two 
this  morning.     We  have  not  heard 
from  the  Committee  on  the  Armed 
Rrho  is  opposed  to  this  bill.     We  will 
Short  and  then  hear  the  chairman 
Committee  on  the  Armed  Services.  Mr. 
Mr  Short  was  the  first  one  to  sign 
iirlty  report  on  this  bill.     Mr.  Short. 
First.  I  wish  to  thank  the  mem- 
his  committee  for  the  opportunity 
heard  at  this  time.    At  the  outset, 
say  that  the  chairman  of  our  Com- 
the  Armed  Services  has  been  eml- 
at  all  times  In  connection  with 
We   had   rather  long   and  ex- 
hearings  on  this  subj«ct.  and  ws 


Skcrt. 
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f  lir 
ma  ter 


heard  people  of  every  kind  and  shade  of 
opinion.  I  do  dislike  very  much  to  find  my- 
self In  disagreement  with  my  good  friend 
and  able  chairman  from  New  York,  Mr. 
Andrews;  and  surely  I  have  always  had 
enough  trouble  coming  to  me  without  search- 
ing for  It.  I  anticipate  some  of  the  harsh 
criticism  that  might  possibly  result  from  my 
appearing  before  this  committee  this  morn- 
ing on  this  bill. 

This  Is  a  matter  to  which  I  have  devoted 
many  years  of  thinking  and  in  connection 
with  which  I  hold  firm  and  deep  convictions; 
therefore  I  feel  compelled,  out  of  a  sense  of 
both  conscience  and  duty,  to  appear  before 
y^u   gentlemen   this   morning. 

If  we  should  become  Immediately  involved 
In  war.  we  should  find  ourselves  In  a  most 
precarious  position  because  we  do  not  have 
tne  equipment,  the  tools,  or  the  weapons  of 
war  with  which  even  our  present  military 
and  naval  forces  could  fight  very  long.  I 
want  to  repeat  what  I  said  here  a  day  or  two 
ago,  namely,  that  I  think  it  Is  asinine  and 
stupid  to  think  of  building  up  and  spendliig 
billions  of  doUan  on  our  armed  services  wlth- 
C'Ut  first  tmmrtug  oanelves  of  an  adequate 
stock  pile  of  critical  and  strategic  materials 
for  these  services  to  uae.  Therefore.  I  am 
hoping  that  this  committee  will  report  favor- 
ably the  Russell  bill,  which  would  provide 
these  strategic  and  critical  materials  of  war. 

Mr.  Chairman.  It  is  Incredible  to  me  that 
within  3  years  after  the  close  of  the  last  war — 
after  we  had  won  two  wars  In  Europe  and 
Asia.  In  the  Atlantic  and  the  Pacific — we  seri- 
ously propose  to  adopt  the  method — the  very 
technique — which  we  paid  so  much  in  blood 
and  treasure  to  destroy.  Whatever  the  pro- 
ponents and  opponents  of  this  measure  may 
say.  I  think  that  history'  is  on  the  side  of 
those  who  oppose  peacetime  military  con- 
scription. Every  major  country  of  any  size 
or  Importance  that  h;iS  adopted  peacetime 
mUltary  conscription  lias  inevitably  and  ir- 
resistibly been  led  down  the  path  to  war. 
defeat,  and  destruction.  Germany.  Japan, 
and  Italy  all  had  peacetime  military  con- 
rcrtptlon.  We  whipped  slave  nations  twice 
in  our  own  generation.  France  and  Poland 
had  universal  military  training.  France  felt 
p?rfectly  secure  behind  the  Maglnot  line,  and 
that,  perhaps  more  than  anything  else,  lulled 
her  Into  a  false  sense  of  national  security. 
Modern  wars  are  not  won  by  men  alone  or 
obsolete  methods,  but  by  research  and  tech- 
nological developments,  and  many  of  us 
think  we  could  build  up  a  more  adequate 
power  for  national  defense  In  ways  other 
than  resorting  to  the  old.  tried,  and  dis- 
proved methods  of  peacetime  military  con- 
scription. I  think  freemen  have  always  pro- 
duced more  and  outfought  slaves,  and  even 
the  members  of  the  military  themselves  will 
tell  you  that  a  volunteer  army  Is  the  best  on 
esTth. 

Men  love  liberty  because  In  liberty  there 
Is  freedom  and  strength.  When  ^we  regi- 
ment a  society  of  men  they  are  no  longer 
freemen.  Their  consciences  stop.  They  do 
r  ^  free,  scientific  opinion  and  oppor- 

t  >  pursue  truth  as  we  usually  do  in 

our  Republic. 

There  Is  no  difference  In  opinion  between 
members  of  our  committee  and  members  of 
th;s  committee  so  far  as  national  defense  Is 
concerned.  We  all  know  that.  In  this  un- 
certain world,  troubled  as  it  has  been  and 
a^  It  will  be  until  the  United  Nations  Organl- 
E^tlon  becomes  firmly  established,  with  an 
adequate  International  police  force  to  effect 
Iti  decisions,  the  United  States,  which  Is  left 
supreme  among  the  sovereign  nations,  must 
ol  necessity  remain  strong  on  land,  on  the 
•ea.  and  In  the  air.     We  all  grant  that. 

We  do  not  disagree  so  far  as  being  able  to 
defend  oiu-selves  Is  concerned.  We  agree  on 
the  goal,  but  differ  on  the  method  to  achieve 
It  I  do  not  know  what  nation,  if  any.  Is 
gctlng  to  attack  us  soon.  I  am  sure  that 
Germany.  Italy,  and  Japan  are  not  going  to 
Jump  onto  the  United  States  or  any  other 


nation  very  soon.  I  do  not  expect  the  United 
States  to  be  bombarded  by  Greek  planes  or 
Texas  to  be  overrun  by  the  Rumanian  hordes. 

True,  the  International  situation  Is  tense. 
It  has  been  aggravated  by  our  own  bungling. 
As  to  Russia.  I  have  been  all  through 
Russia.  She  is  more  or  less  an  enigma.  I  do 
not  speak  with  dogmatic  finality,  but  I  know 
as  much  about  the  social,  political,  and  eco- 
nomic conditions  in  Russia.  If  not  more,  than 
some  of  the  high  brass  and  braid.  I  have 
visited  Russia  and  her  satellites  as  well  a.-f 
other  European  countries,  and.  also,  as  a 
student  of  history,  I  am  as  well.  If  not  better, 
acquainted   with   their    background. 

First  of  all.  Russian  economy  is  bad.  Th*) 
standard  of  living  there  Is  low.  She  hai 
plenty  of  misery  at  home,  considering  that 
what  Germany  did  not  destroy  in  her  march 
from  Berlin  to  the  gates  of  Leningrad.  Mos- 
cow.  and  Stalingrad,  and  back  agairi.  she  her- 
self destroyed  in  her  scorch-the-earth  policy 
during  the  war.  I  am  not  fearful,  so  long 
as  the  United  States  has  a  Navy  larger  than 
all  the  other  navies  in  the  world,  the  mott 
flexible  and  efficient  Air  Force  the  world  has 
ever  seen,  particularly  since  we  have  prc- 
vlded  •  70-group  air  force:  so  long  as  we 
possess  the  greatest  Industrial  output,  not 
only  potential  but  actual.  In  the  world;  tx-- 
cause  It  was  our  productive  capacity  In 
action  that  won  the  last  war.  I  am  not 
fearful  so  long  as  we  have  the  atom  bomb 
and  the  latest  weapons. 

Oxir  vast  resources  were  bled  white  In 
carrying  on  two  successful  wars,  and  I  fejl 
that  with  increasing  expenditures  and  the 
tremendous  demands  upon  our  resources  ve 
may  very  seriously  weaken  our  domestic  econ- 
omy and  become  the  object  of  successful  at- 
tack. That  fear  Is  strengthened  by  the 
amount  of  goods  we  are  sending  to  Euroi>e 
and  elsewhere  under  the  ERP.  Russia  hop<^s 
for  our  economic  collapse. 

Before  our  committee  the  representativea 
of  the  Navy  and  the  Air  Force  frankly  testi- 
fied that  they  can  get  all  the  men  they  netd 
through  the  yolunteer  method.  I  have  been 
in  continual  contact  with  young  men  fit  for 
the  service.  I  have  received  numerous  letters 
from  those  who  are  not  only  willing  bit 
eager  to  go  back  Into  the  Air  Force  and  the 
Army.  There  are  thousands  and  thousancs 
of  rejected  applications  in  the  departments 
today. 

If  we  are  attacked,  we  are  going  to  be  at- 
taclted  from  the  air  and  from  the  sea.  and  8<> 
long  as  we  remain  .'supreme  In  the  air  and  on 
the  sea  I  do  not  think  we  will  have  much  U» 
worry  about;  and  we  should  change  the  em- 
phasis from  war  talk  to  peace  Ulk  and  to  co- 
operation, mutual  help,  and  understanding. 

One  reason  we  have  a  shortage  of  personnel 
In  the  Ground  Forces  Is.  of  course,  that  serv- 
ice Is  not  so  attractive  as  are  other  branches 
of  the  service.     I  think  It  Is  very  clear  and 
unmistakably  true  that  the  Army  has  cir- 
cumvented the  clear  Intent  of  the  Congress 
In  the  way  it  has  treated  the  National  Guard 
and  particularly  the  Reserve  Corps.     When 
the  shooting  stopped  these  discharged  sol- 
diers were  supposed  by  law  to  go  automati- 
cally Into  the  Reserve  Corps.    The  Army  com- 
pletely disregarded  that  law.    We  have  more 
than  2.000.000  In  the  Reserve  Corps,  but  I  do 
not  know  of  a  single  unit  In  the  Reserves 
that    Is   fully   and   adequately   equipped.     I 
think  our  National  Guard  and  Reserve  Corps 
have    been    sadly— but    I    would    not    say 
with  malicious  forethought— neglected  and 
shamefully  treated.    I  do  not  say  they  hav« 
been  neglected  and  Ul  treated  with  premedi- 
tation.   J  will  read  a  little  from  our  hearlngH 
about  this  matter.    I  want  to  read  what  Gen- 
eral  Evans   and   General   Reckord   told   our 
committee.    I  tried  In  our  hearings  to  brlnf: 
out  their  position.     General  Evans  told  our 
committee  that  the  Army  had  done  very  lit  tin 
to  help  the  Reserve  Corps.    He  said  the  Armv 
had  not  equipped  the  Reserve  Corps  prop- 
erly, that   tt  had  assigned   about  80.000  U> 
pools  but  not  to  any  spec.flc  unit  or  units. 
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He  said:  "I  am  not  talking  about  prjcnre- 
ment.  All  I  am  urging  azKl  begging  and  what 
I  have  been  doing  for  3  years  is  to  have  some- 
body do  something  with  what  we  have  now." 
General  Evans  agreed  that  there  would  be  no 
need  for  a  draft.  UMT.  or  anything  else  If  the 
Army  had  done  Its  duty  and  supported  the 
Guard  and  the  Reserves,  having  made  a  sin- 
cere, earnest,  and  determined  effort  to  build 
them  up. 

Mr.  Harness.  Why  did  the  War  Depart- 
ment refuse  to  carry  out  the  law  and  place 
those  who  were  discharged  from  the  Army 
at  the  conclusion  of  the  war  In  the  Reserve 
Corps? 

Mr.  SnoBT.  It  wished  to  create  a  UMT  sys- 
tem or  reenact  a  draft  law.  Let  me  say  that 
I  have  as  high  regard  and  respect  and  as 
deep  gratitude  for  the  admirals  and  the 
generals  who  did  a  superb  Job  during  the 
war  as  anybody  else.  We  could  not  place 
them  upon  too  high  a  pedestal,  but  you  and 
I  know  that  in  time  of  peace  the  two  things 
In  which  the  Army  and  the  Navy  are  most 
Interested  in  are  pay  and  promotion.  They 
are  Interested  in  stars  and  braid,  rank  and 
pay.  Naturally  they  have  a  selfish,  vested 
Interest.  Just  as  have  Members  of  Congress 
and  others.  They  are  simply  human  beings. 
They  are  not  angels.  They  are  like  Members 
of  Congress  and  other  large  bodies  of  men. 

The  reason  they  have  neglected  the  Na- 
tional Guard  and  the  Reserve  Corps  Is  to 
spend  hundreds  of  thonsands  of  dollars  of 
the  taxpayers*  money,  and  I  think  Illegally, 
as  was  discovered  by  a  special  committee 
headed  by  a  member  of  this  committee,  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Harness [,  to 
put  across  UMT.  If  the  Army  had  spent  $1 
for  every  $10  It  spent  to  propagandize  the 
UMT  and  a  draft  law,  we  would  not  have 
any  shortage  of  men  In  any  of  the  armed 
lenrlces  today. 

Mr.  Rich.  Will  anybody  be  demoted  If  this 
bill  does  not  become  law? 

Mr.  Short.  The  larger  the  Army  the  more 
high-ranking  Jobs  available.  No  minister 
ever  had  a  congregation  Irtg  enough  and  no 
general  ever  had  an  army  big  enough.  I 
think  that  accounts  for  the  current  shortage 
In  the  Ground  Forces  only.  The  Navy  and 
the  Air  Forces  have  testified  before  our  com- 
mittee that  they  can  get  all  the  men  neces- 
sary without  imposing  upon  us  a  discredited 
system  that  has  led  every  nation  of  any  con- 
seqtience  and  Importance  that  adopted  It  to 
utter  ruin  and  defeat. 

If  you  want  some  constructive  suggestions, 
1  can  give  them.  I  think  that  the  Army 
would  do  well  to  do  five  things  I  have  in 
mind  In  accordance  with  our  historical  tradi- 
tions, without  a  radical  departure  from  the 
ABMTlcan  ways  of  life,  and  get  all  the  men 
tt  n««di.  First,  if  they  would  accept  shorter 
terms  of  enlistment.  Congress  enacted  a 
law  proTidlnf  for  1-year  and  18-month  en- 
listments, but  the  Army  cut  that  out  more 
than  a  year  ago.  They  require  a  man  to 
enlist  for  3  years.  They  have  lengthened  the 
period  of  enlistment  and  that  cut  down  the 
TOhmteers.  Secondly,  if  they  would  reduce 
the  number  of  required  points  from  80  to  70. 
During  the  war  they  took  men  passing  an 
aptitude  test  of  »  points.  Following  the 
war  they  boosted  the  requirement  to  80 
points,  so  that  It  would  require  a  classical 
scholar  in  Latin  and  Greek  or  a  Philadelphia 
lawyer  to  answer  the  preposterous  and  un- 
tisual  questions  propounoed.  You  tried  that 
examination  out  In  your  own  committee. 

An  experienced  cook  wants  to  enlist,  but 
because  be  cannot  attain  80  points  he  is 
rejected.  They  take  a  high-school  boy  who 
can  pass  the  80  points  but  with  no  experience 
IB  eooklng.  He  could  not  boll  water  without 
■eorcbii^  it.  That  Is  one  sample  of  otir 
Amy  red  tape. 

General  Eisenhower  testified  that  he  waa 
under  the  tmpreeslon  that  If  they  would  lower 
the  points  from  80  to  70  many  men  within 
that  10-point  bracket  could  qualify  and  per- 
haps they  could  retch  the  number  required. 


Tl>lrd,  better  housing  should  t>e  presided, 
particularly  for  the  sergeants  with  families. 
After  all,  armies  are  pretty  much  run  ty  ser- 
geants and  wars  are  pretty  much  wan  by 
them.  Those  of  us  who  have  had  the  honor 
of  being  buck  sergeants  will  not  argue  that, 
and  especially  those  in  the  Infantry,  where 
some  of  us  were.  We  need  better  housing 
became  a  lot  of  the  old  Army  men  are  married 
and  they  are  not  content  to  live  In  a  chicken 
coup  or  a  drygoods  box  without  any  con- 
veniences of  life. 

Fourth,  we  should  pay  more  attention  to 
the  National  Guard  and  the  ROTC  In  our 
colleges,  particularly  the  land -grant  schools, 
and  to  building  up  properly  the  Organieed 
Reserres.  If  that  should  be  done,  I  th  ink  we 
can  meet  all  our  military  requirements  and 
remain  strong.  I  do  not  think  we  will  divide 
the  American  people  if  we  do  that,  as  we  will 
divide  them  by  the  enactment  of  this  pending 
bill.  1  fear  that  If  we  pass  a  bill  calling  for 
p>eacetlme  military  conscription — call  It  UMT 
or  soften  it  by  calling  It  a  rose,  but  ar  ythlng 
smelling  so  sweet  is  the  same  thing,  and  the 
same  is  true  of  a  polecat — we  will  theieby  go 
into  the  American  home  and  disrupt  Ameri- 
can life.  We  will  take  18-  to  22-year-old 
boys  in  the  formative  and  plastic  period  of 
their  lives,  take  them  from  home,  from 
chtirch,  from  school,  which  bodes  111  It  Is 
bad  enough  to  segregate  a  body  of  men  of 
any  age,  but  especially  during  the  ages  I 
have  given.  I  do  not  know  and  you  do  not 
know  what  habits  they  wlU  form  or  what 
thinking  will  be  framed.  They  will  be  Indoc- 
trinated In  war  and  taught  the  nice  art  of 
killing.  They  will  not  be  able  to  talk  back 
In  the  Army.  They  will  have  to  obey,  and  I 
admit  that  many  of  them  need  more  disci- 
pline than  they  are  getting  today.  What  this 
country  needs  is  more  internal  conviction 
and  lew,  external  compulsion.  There  is  great 
and  pressing  need  for  a  moral  awakening  of 
dynamic  proportions.  I  lived  In  barraclts 
with  teen-age  boys  more  than  25  years  ago. 

1  would  not  particularly  choose  that  as  a 
spot  to  develop  character. 

Of  the  boys  that  would  be  drafted  under 
this  bill,  I  know  many  of  them  would  not 
go  back  to  school  to  finish  their  edi'cation. 
If  we  interrupt  their  education  for  2  years, 
we  are  going  to  take  away  the  earning  ca- 
pacity of  those  kids  from  many  families  that 
need  it.  That  will  have  a  serious  impact  on 
our  economy. 

I  do  not  want  to  trespass  at  great  length 
upon  your  time.  We  could  talk  Indefinitely 
about  this  complex  and  vitally  Important 
subject. 

In  JflLnuary  when  we  met  the  Cocgresa 
overwhelmingly  voted,  with  only  two  dis- 
senting votes,  eleven  billion  for  the  armed 
services.  Everylxxly  wants  the  country  to 
remain  sUong  and  safe.  Thereafter.  In  a 
supplemental  appropriation  we  gave  aaothM^ 
$3,400,000,000  when  we  were  frightered  by 
the  President's  message  ctf  March  17.  irut  we 
have  cooled  off  by  now.  Then  we  put  up 
$882,000,000  for  the  70-gTOup  air  force.  II 
you  pass  this  proposed  legislation,  ycu  wiU 
have  to  spend  about  two  billion  for  draft- 
ing machinery  and  equipment.  Tou  will 
have  almost  as  many  men  administering  the 
draft  law  as  will  be  drafted.  Then  to  equip 
25  new  divisions  It  will  take  an  additional 
four  billion.  Those  items  make  $21,000,- 
000.000  for  national  defense  alone.  If  you 
add  seven  billion  on  account  of  Veterans* 
Admlnistratton,  they  make  an  annual  ex- 
penditure of  $28,000,000,000  for  national  de- 
fense and  care  of  scddiers  at  our  wars.  The 
Interest  charge  on  our  national  debt  will  be 
five  and  one -half  billion  at  the  low  rate  of 

2  percent.  That  calls  for  a  budget  ol  thirty- 
three  billion.  That  covers  only  three  things, 
natkHi£l  defense,  veterans'  relief,  and  Interest 
on  the  debt.  We  shall  not  have  spent  any- 
thing to  take  care  of  the  ordinary  functions 
of  govemnaent.  How  much  longer  can  wa 
contlntie  down  that  road? 


The  Army,  the  Navy,  and  the  Air  Force 
are  only  one  arm  at  oar  national  defense. 
ITie  first  ime  of  defense  of  this  country  Is  a 
sound  economy  and  flnaiHrtal  solvency.  We 
need  a  going  industrial  system  to  support 
these  armies  and  navies  In  time  at  conflict. 
We  must  have  that  first.  This  legislation 
will  not  only  force  tis  to  establish  priorities, 
but  perhaps  even  rationing.  The  bigger  we 
build  up  our  armed  forces,  to  scatter  them 
in  the  role  of  international  pollcenen,  to 
prevent  aggression  not  only  without  but 
within  freedom-loving  countries,  the  greater 
and  more  terrific  will  be  the  drain  on  our 
national  resources.  We  know  that  in  fighting 
and  winning  two  wars  in  cur  generation  we 
cam;  near  pumping  many  of  our  oil  wells 
dry;  we  depleted  cur  supplies  of  copper  in 
Montana  and  Arizona;  we  denuded  cur  for- 
ests In  the  great  Northwest;  we  have  ex- 
hausted many  of  our  lead  and  rtnc  mines;  we 
depleted  our  iron-ore  supply  until  the  manu- 
facturers of  automobiles  and  other  industrial 
machinery  are  becoming  genuinely  alarmed 
and  saying  we  shall  have  to  Import  iron  ore 
from  new  discoveries  In  Labrador  and  Brazil. 
Our  expenses  In  connection  with  national 
defense,  coupled  with  foreign  aid  and  relief 
under  the  Marshall  plan,  will  lead  us  where 
in  a  few  years?  I  shudder  to  think  of  that. 
Of  cotirse,  we  wlU  keep  up  otn-  Navy.  We 
are  going  to  keep  up  our  Air  Force,  and  I 
hope  we  will  carry  on  scientific  research  and 
technological  developments  to  build  up  a 
strong,  centralized  Intelligence  corps,  which 
corps  Is  one  of  the  weakest  links  in  our 
national  defense,  to  learn  what  is  actually 
going  on  behind  the  iron  cttrtaln. 

I  am  very  much  opposed  to  this  pending 
bill;  I  have  worried  a  great  deal  aborrt  It, 
BO  I  do  not  sleep  well  at  nights,  and  that  is 
not  a  matter  of  conscience.  I  worry  abotit 
what  is  going  to  happen  if  we  adopt  the 
thing  we  fought  and  bled  and  died  to  destroy. 
I  do  not  think  conscriprtion  Is  necessary.  I 
think  It  would  weaken  rather  than  strength- 
en our  cotmtry.  I  think  tt  would  be  a  sign  to 
the  remainder  of  the  world  that  we  are  going 
to  enter  upon  an  imllmlted  armament  race; 
we  are  going  to  adopt  the  system  and  prac- 
tices that  Germany,  Japan,  and  Italy  tried 
with  such  utter  devastation. 

In  this  age  of  might,  money,  and  ma- 
terialism I  wish  we  could  employ  faith  and 
hope  and  love.  We  have  lost  faith  In  our- 
selves. In  our  former  successftil  practices. 
That  may  soimd  like  the  language  of  a 
preacher,  I  know.  We  have  tried  everything 
but  love,  cooperation,  and  understanding. 
Unless  we  place  a  little  more  emphasis  on 
spiritual  qualities,  and  not  place  all  our 
faith  in  horses  that  run  upon  the  rocks, 
we  are  doomed  to  failtire  and  disappoint- 
ment, I  fear. 

Mr.  Cox.  What  effect  would  m<Hal  suasion 
have  In  such  a  condition? 

Mr.  Short.  Gene,  I  went  through  Russia 
In  1931.  They  are  a  backward  country.  They 
are  poor  people  whc  have  lived  for  centxirles 
under  the  heel  of  tyranny  and  the  yoke  of 
oppression;  tnat  I  tell  you  with  confidence 
that  the  masses  of  the  Russian  people  do 
not  want  war.  They  do  not  want  to  fight 
anybody.  They  are  worn  out.  They  are 
simple  human  beings.  They  possess  many 
admirable  qualities.  But  I  would  not  trtist 
the  gang  of  cutthroats  In  the  Kremlin  any 
more  than  I  would  trust  Hitler  and  his  out- 
laws. If  we  could  penetrate  that  iron  cur- 
tain, I  think  it  would  be  our  greatest  hope, 
because  the  Russian  people  and  her  satellites 
have  bitten  off  more  than  they  can  chew. 
Stalin  has  made  the  same  mistake  Hitler 
made.  He  has  gone  too  far.  Uke  HlUer, 
he  finds  that  he  could  not  supply  his  army 
so  far  away  from  his  bosne  tiasc*.  Hitler 
made  that  mistake,  and,  like  Napoleon,  he 
perlsbed. 

I  was  mtKh  interested  In  reading  an  article 
about  Russia  by  Henry  J.  Taylor,  In  the 
Reader's  Digest,  this  month.  Russia  has 
three  times  as  much  area  as  we  have,  but 
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It  Is  claer  from  Washlnjtton  to  Leningrad 
tban  It  is  from  Leningrad  to  Vladivostok. 
,  of  acres  of  forestry  In  Rxissla  have 
IM  ftrd  a  woodsman's  ax.  Many  areas 
of  or««  t  ave  not  hmm  dweloped.  There  are 
only  3.0(  0.000  or  4jD0Ojno  Rtisslar.s  who  are 
Commuz  Ists;  and  the  Russian  Oovernment 
Is  doomi  d  to  collapse  the  same  as  the  Nazis 
did.  beci  use  both  were,  and  Russia  Is.  totall- 
UwtMi  t  nd  rule  by  force  and  terror  and 
■MHder.  The  people  In  Russia  have  a  pistol 
to  their  <  emples  and  a  bayonet  to  their  backs. 
They  an  well  acquainted  with  the  concen- 
tration ( amp  and  the  firing  squad. 

I  can  ay  this,  I  think,  without  revealing 
Mcrvts  { iven  In  executive  sessions  of  our 
eonmltt  e.  I  do  not  believe  our  military 
fear  very  much  an  Immediate  war  with  Rus- 
sla.  Ge  lerals  Bisenhower,  Marshall,  and 
others  h  ive  said  there  is  no  grave  danger  of 
Inuncdia  e  conflict  with  Russia.  The  greatest 
mistakes  were  made  at  Tehran  and  Yalta 
and  appj  rently  ratified  at  Potsdam. 

Mr.  Cc  K.  Is  not  this  a  continuation  of  ap- 

pWMCBMilt? 

Mr.  8i  OCT.  No.  I  do  not  think  drafting  of 
aSO.OOO  3  oung  men  and  setting  up  a  system 
of  techi  ique  that  has  been  discredited  Is 
going  to  stop  Russia. 

Mr.  Cc  X.  Do  our  armed  services  need  to  be 
strength  ined? 

Mr.  S»  OKT.  Tes;  I  thick  they  should  be. 

Mr.  Co  c.  If  we  are  unable  to  do  that  by  the 
voluntee  •  method,  what  must  we  do? 

Mr.  Si:orr.  By  carrying  out  the  five  con- 
structive suggastlons  that  I  have  already 
made.  I  think  we  can  do  the  Job.  Let  me 
say  to  yo  u.  Gcmx  Cox  from  Georgia,  that  your 
political  [>hllosophy  is  much  like  my  own.  It 
would  si  rpriae  you  to  know  the  number  of 
admirals  and  generals  who,  when  one  talks 
to  them  off  the  record,  in  his  office,  agree 
that  we  do  not  need  a  draft:  but  they  are 
hog-tled  I  do  not  want  this  country  lo 
fall  undt  r  a  military  control  and  domination. 
If  It  dc  Bs.  we  can  kiss  freedom  good-by. 
X  know  1  oany  In  the  lu-med  services  who  do 
not  want  the  draft. 

Mr.  Ccx.  Defense  of  country  Is  a  privilege 
and  an  cbllgation.  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Sn  3BT.  Yes.  Responsibility  always  goes 
with  fre(  dom. 

Mr.  Cox.  The  responsibility  should  be 
equitabl:   distributed. 

Mr.  Sh  3BT.  Yes:  but  thU  bill  will  not  make 
that  dial  ibutlon. 

Mr.  Co  t.  Why  not? 

Mr.  SH3RT.  It  will  be  a  small  percentage  of 
the  ones  We  cannot  have  exact  Jxistlce  in 
this  bill- -in  life.  There  always  wUl  be  In- 
equities. If  this  Is  such  a  good  thing,  why 
are  no&  nore  men  enlisting:  why  are  they 
not  aval  ing  themselves  of  it?  There  is  no 
law  to  kwp  them  out.  If  this  is  going  to 
t>uild  tbi '  good  health  and  n\orals  and  afford 
an  educutlon.  give  fine  medical  treatment, 
and  ever  retirement,  why  do  not  more  avail 
themselvM  of  It? 

I  do  n  >t  want  to  forget  to  bring  out  three 
things  V  e  have  done  recently  In  Congress 
to  corre  :t  our  present  position.  First,  we 
voted  a  '  0-group  air  force:  second,  2  months 
•go  we  roted  inactive-duty  pay:  third,  we 
provided  retirement  benefits.  I  think  those 
three  mt  asures  particularly  the  last  two,  will 
do  much  to  increase  volunteer  enlistments. 

Mr.  Co  c.  You  mentioned  as  a  reason  for  op- 
posing t  lis  bill  that  by  its  adoption  we  will 
^)end  oi  irselves  white,  which  will  Invite  at- 
tack froi  1  abroad.  Are  we  to  understand  that 
we  miist  build  an  armed  force  to  where  we 
could  ad  tquately  defend  our  country  against 
all  poBSi  >le  attacks? 

Mr.  Sx  orr.  Yes.  Trust  Ood.  but  keep  your 
powder  itry.  We  must  at  all  Umes  work  for 
peace.  ]  do  not  know  any  nation  that  would 
want  or  dare  to  attack  us. 

Mr.  Ccx.  You  said  that  to  spend  ourselves 
white  w  >uld  invite  attack  upon  us. 

Mr.  SHoar.  Yes. 

Mr.  C3X.  And  you  say  that  you  fear  by 
adopting  this  w«  will  spend  ourselves  white. 


Mr.  SHoar.  The  money  we  would  spend 
under  this  bill  to  get  250.000  soldiers  would 
double  present  pay  of  servicemen.  This  is 
more  expense  than  the  Inducements  we 
could  offer.  I  am  not  strong  for  giving  boun- 
ties for  serving  our  country. 

Mr.  Cox.  Your  argument  is  not  new  to  me. 
I  have  been  reading  It  as  an  announcement 
of  a  partictiiar  Individual  much  in  the  public 
mind. 

Mr.  Shobt.  Some  of  the  people  who  have 
agreed  with  me  on  this  make  me  skeptical 
as  to  the  soundness  of  my  position.  I  do  not 
like  to  be  found  In  their  company. 

Mr.  Cox.  You  are  making  headlines  for 
them  this  morning. 

Mr.  Shokt.  Perhaps  so.  but  I  feel  that  only 
In  our  liberty  is  there  strength.  I  feel  that 
If  we  are  going  to  saddle  peacetime  military 
conscription  upon  the  American  people  we 
might  as  well  Join  the  Nazis  and  Japanese, 
the  radicals,  and  commies. 

Mr.  Cox.  Could  you  in  any  case  Justify  con- 
scription? 

Mr.  Short.  Yes:  In  time  of  war. 

Mr.  Cox.  Suppose  the  volunteer  system 
does  not  produce  the  necessary  results  In 
time  of  peace'' 

Mr.  Short.  Let  us  try  it  honestly  and  sin- 
cerely.    And  determinedly. 

Mr.  Cox.  The  testimony  before  your  com- 
mittee showed  that  the  Army  was  being  re- 
duced progressively  every  month.  The  same 
was  triie  of  the  Navy.  The  only  branch  of 
the  service  that  maintained  its  strength  was 
the  Air  Corps. 

Mr.  Short.  The  reason  Che  strength  was  re- 
duced was  that  the  Army  lengthened  the 
term  of  enlistment  and  raised  the  physical 
and  mental  standards  for  enlistment.  The 
Air  Force  and  the  Navy  have  rejected  more 
tlian  50  percent  of  all  applicants,  and  the 
Army  has  rejected  33.33  percttnt  of  applicants. 
The  Army  has  rejected  a  third  of  all  who 
applied  to  enlist. 

The  Chairman.  To  some  of  us  who  are  op- 
posing the  draft  It  has  been  said  we  voted  for 
a  large  Air  Force,  and  along  with  It  must 
come  sufficient  personnel.  They  said,  "How 
can  you  vote  for  an  increased  Air  Force  and 
not  for  personnel  to  operate  it?"  Yet  they 
have  more  men  In  the  Air  Force  than  they 
want. 

Mr.  Short.  I  do  not  want  to  get  Involved  In 
the  rivalry  between  the  armed  services. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  not  true  that  the  his- 
tory of  war  shows  It  takes  longer  to  provide 
equipment  than  trained  personnel?  In  the 
beginning  of  the  last  war  were  they  not  drill- 
ing with  broomsticks  Instead  of  rifles? 

Mr.  Short.  Yes.  You  should  vote  out  the 
Russell  bill  before  considering  the  pending 
bill. 

The  Chairman.  Referring  to  Russia,  has 
she  ever  used  in  aggrewlon  a  regular  military 
machine?  Does  she  not  go  Into  a  country 
and  spread  the  principles  of  communism, 
without  marching  armies  into  a  countrj? 

Mr.  Short.  She  depends  upon  psychological 
penetration  and  infiltration.  They  "divide 
and  conquer."  as  did  Hitler.  The  Russians 
are  using  that  technique  here. 

The  Chairman.  Some  people  say  everybody 
la  for  this  proposed  draft.  If  that  be  true, 
the  young  men  would  already  be  in  the  Army 
and  a  draft  would  not  be  necessary. 

Mr.  Short.  You  received  400  telegrRms  and 
200  letters  this  morning  opposing  this  draft. 

The  Chaixmam.  There  were  51  against  to  I 
for  the  draft. 

Mr.  Rich.  That  (indicating!  Is  what  I  re- 
ceived. All.  except  one,  are  opposed  to  a 
draft  law  In  peacetime. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  we  used 
to  feel  a  pride  when  we  read  in  the  history 
books  that  our  ancestors  came  here  to  get 
away  from  mlliUry  conscription? 

Mr.  Short.  That  Is  one  reason  the  people 
from  abroad  came  here. 

Mr.  Cox.  Speaking  for  the  people  of  my 
district,  I  swear  to  you  that  up  to  the  pres- 
ent time  all  the  communications  I  have  re- 


ceived on   this  subject  from   those   In   my 
State  are  for  this  draft  law. 

The  Chaixmam.  Why  do  they  not  volunteer 
for  service? 

Mr.  Cox.  Prior  to  the  last  war.  when  W4 
were  relying  upon  volunteer  enlistments,  in 
my  district  of  300.000  more  men  volunteere<l 
for  the  armed  services  than  volunteered  In 
some  States  with  a  bigger  population.  I 
know  that  to  be  true. 

Mr.  Rich.  They  all  know  how  you  will  vote, 
and  there  is  no  use  writing  to  you.  All  my 
correspondents  say  they  do  not  want  a  draft. 
Only  one  favored  It.  I  am  unalterably 
against  this  proposal. 

Mr.  Sabath.  I  have  a  great  deal  of  confi- 
dence in  Mr.  Short,  and  I  appreciate  that  hu 
has  a  broad  and  penetrating  knowledge  or 
this  subject  and  the  historical  background 
Involved.  I  have  observed  that  wherever 
they  have  had  compulsory  military  training; 
In  time  of  peace,  they  always  went  down  U.< 
defeat  and  disaster.  That  is  an  unmistaka- 
able  fact  of  history.  People  generally  ar« 
against  militarism  with  its  Inevitable  conse- 
quences, and  it  would  be  a  reversal  of  age- 
long policy  for  us  to  conscript  our  young  men 
In  peacetime.  Otir  country  does  not  want 
militarism  and  a  running  of  the  country  bj 
the  military,  taking  away  the  rights  and  lib- 
erties of  civilians.  Those  with  the  brass  hats 
do  not  do  so  well  as  overseers,  even  in  theii 
own  fields  of  activity.  It  Is  our  traditional 
policy  that  the  military  always  be  subordl- 
nate  to  the  civil.  cerUinly  In  matters  of 
national  policy. 

Mr.  Short.  I  could  not  disagree  for  one 
moment  with  your  contention  or  observation 
I  think  it  Is  an  accurate,  historical  state- 
ment. 

Mr.  Sabath.  Large  armies  and  peacetime 
conscription  have  not  helped  these  natlonw 
that  have  fallen  beneath  the  weight  of  their 
armaments.  I  refer  to  these  countries  thac 
depend  upon  force  to  create  a  standing  army. 
In  wartime,  of  course,  we  have  to  conscript 
men  in  order  to  equalize  the  burden  of  de- 
fending the  country. 

Mr.  Short.  When  leaders  build  up  a  great 
army  there  is  a  great  temptation  to  use  It 
■ometlmes. 

Mr.  Sabath.  I.  too.  have  talked  pn-lvately 
and  confidentially  with  some  of  the  military 
gentlemen,  and  they  give  me  the  same  In- 
formation that  you  have  received.  They  are, 
by  traditions  of  the  service,  forced  to  sup- 
port anything,  no  matter  bow  Illogical  or 
Nonsensical,  If  It  Is  service  policy  and  that 
word  comes  down  from  on  high.  These  of- 
ficers admit  to  me  confidentially  that  there 
Is  really  no  need  for  a  draft  law,  especially 
If  an  earnest,  genuine  effort  were  made  to 
acquire  the  number  of  men  the  Army  says 
It  needs:  while,  as  has  been  repeatedly  said 
here,  the  Air  Force  and  the  Navy  have  all 
the  men  they  want.  It  Is  largely  a  matter  of 
treating  the  servicemen  decently  In  the 
Army,  providing  them  proper  housing  when 
they  are  married.  If  service  conditions  were 
Improved,  they  would  get  all  the  men  they 
needed  by  the  traditional  volunteer  method. 
I  remember  that  we  fought  the  S(>antsh- 
American  War  with  a  volunteer  Army  plus 
the  National  Guard.  If  your  five  recommen- 
dations should  be  followed  by  the  Army,  X 
have  no  doubt  we  would  get  the  250.000  men 
needed  by  the  Army  or  allegedly  needed  by 
It.  I  want  to  congratulate  you  on  the  splen- 
did, logical,  and  devastating  statement  you 
have  made.     To  me.  It  seems  unanswerable. 

In  the  last  3  days  I  have  received  350  or 
450  communications,  mostly  telegrams,  from 
church  organizations,  civic  organ Izattcns. 
labor  groups.  State  and  municipal  ofltoirs. 
and  other  leaders  of  public  opinion  In  my 
State  and  elsewhere,  all  patriotic  men  and 
women  who  dearly  love  our  country  and  de- 
sire above  all  else  to  retain  our  bard-won 
freedom  and  liberty:  and  they,  with  only  a 
very  few  exceptions,  are  urging  that  we  not 
yield  to  the  military  gentlemen,  who  would 
benefit  by  the  enactment  of  this  bill,  In  that 
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they  would  receive  Increased  rank  which 
means  Increased  pay,  regardless  of  the  ac- 
tual need  for  their  services  In  the  higher 
ranks.  It  Is  the  same  old  story.  Among 
those  who  do  not  favor  this  proposal  are  for- 
mer Secretary  of  State  Byrnes.  Mr.  Sumner 
Welles,  and  many  other  gentlemen  of  ex- 
perience and  learning,  who  say  our  country 
Is  not  In  any  Immediate  danger  of  attack. 
The  President  himself  says  the  same  thing. 
I  think  we  should  avail  ourselves  of  the  op- 
portunity to  effect  a  real  peace  by  negotia- 
tion. Why  cannot  those  who  frame  treaties 
after  wars  sit  at  the  table  In  advance  of 
war  and  arrange  an  amicable  adjustment  of 
differences:  why  can  they  not  do  their  good 
work  before  the  killing  starts  and  the  de- 
struction of  property  is  under  way?  As  has 
been  pointed  out  repeatedly  before  this  com- 
mittee very  recently,  we  no  longer  have  the 
natural  resources  to  squander  In  war  mak- 
ing. We  are  having  hard  enough  time  try- 
ing to  get  materials  to  build  housing  that  Is 
trnperatlve.  and  certainly  we  have  none  to 
shoot  away  In  the  unmanly  business  of  war. 

Mr.  Short.  Jtist  •  hat  you  have  said  cor- 
roborates a  statement  I  made  a  few  minutes 
ago.  On  an  Issue  of  this  kind  and  nature,  In 
connection  with  which  our  people  are  sin- 
cerely, honestly,  deeply,  and  Intensely  di- 
vided, sharply  divided,  how  foolish.  In  my 
opinion.  It  would  be  to  enact  the  pending 
bill  at  this  time.  I  hope  we  can  have  some 
semblance  of  unity  and  solidarity  such  as 
we  had  during  the  late  war,  when  we  coop- 
erated and  worked  and  pulled  together. 
Many  of  us  deeply  feel,  vrlth  convincing  evi- 
dence at  hand,  that  we  cannot  continue  a 
wau^tme  economy  In  time  of  peace  without 
involving  us  In  another  conflict. 

The  CHAntMAN.  Some  people  would  have  us 
believe  that  those  who  oppose  this  draft  law 
are  alined  with  Stalin,  while,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  great  educators,  farmers,  labor  groups, 
and  many  others  are  against  this  proposal. 

Mr.  Short.  I  r!lsllke  to  have  people  say  that 
those  who  are  opposed  to  peacetime  con- 
scription are  friendly  toward  Stalin  and 
Wallace.  I  volunteered  with  two  brothers 
and  many  kinsmen  In  the  First  World  War, 
and  two  of  them  are  now  pushing  up  popples 
overseas.  Also  I  had  many  relatives  In 
World  War  II.  Including  a  brother  In  the 
Eighth  Air  Corps  and  a  nephew,  with  two 
little  girls  at  home,  who  went  to  the  South 
Pacific;  and  they  do  not  want  this  draft.  We 
want  none  of  it.  That  Is  their  testimony. 
They  volunteered  and  remained  In  service 
untU  the  shooting  was  over.  Needless  to  say, 
one  does  not  answer  a  man's  argument  by 
calling  him  names. 

Mr.  Sabath.  Does  It  not  seem  that  within 
the  next  6  months  we  may  reach  an  agree- 
ment with  the  nation  that  is  supposed  to  be 
our  only  potential  enemy?  Why  not  wait  a 
while  to  give  those  who  are  ardently  and 
pralseworthlly  etrl-Ing  for  peace  full  oppor- 
tunity to  work  out  an  agreement  that  would 
render  unnecessary  all  or  most  of  these  huge 
expenditures  in  the  name  of  national  secu- 
rity? Do  you  not  think  that  Is  a  worth-while 
thought? 

Mr.  Short.  I  am  convinced. 

At  page  8142  of  our  hearings  on  the  pend- 
ing bill  Mr.  Secretary  Symington  said  In  part: 

"I  would  like  to  answer  Mr.  Norblad  as  to 
•ome  flgures.  I  do  not  know  what  they  are, 
but  at  one  time,  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
pilots  that  have  served,  we  had  some  80,000 
applications  for  6.C00  Jobs."  Somebody  wanU 
to  say  that.  If  we  have  a  70-gToup  air  force, 
there  will  not  be  enough  pilots  to  fly  the  air- 
planes. For  myself,  I  hope  we  may  have  the 
airplanes  for  the  pilots  to  fly  and  the  metal 
for  them  to  shoot. 

Mr.  WAD6WOBTH.  Do  you  believe  that  this 
Committee  on  Rules  should  deny  to  the 
House  of  Repreaentatives  au  opportunity  to 
pass  upon  this  question? 

Mr.  Shobt.  That  Is  a  matter  that  mem- 
bers of  this  committee  will  have  to  dec.de. 


Mr.  Wadswobth,  I  asked  whether  In  your 
opinion  this  committee  should  deny  to  the 
House  of  Representatives  an  c^portunity  to 
pass  upon   this   question. 

Mr.  Short.  I  am  rather  torn  between  opin- 
ions My  personal  opinion  la  that  this 
committee  should  bury  this  bill.  On  the 
other  hand,  when  a  majority  of  any  com- 
mittee of  this  House  reports  a  bill — I  tried 
to  stop  this  bill  In  committee  by  every 
legal  means,  even  by  absenting  myself  from 
quorum  calls — when  a  majority  of  a  commit- 
tee reports  a  bill  to  your  committee  it  Is  up 
to  the  members  of  this  committee  to  say 
whether.  In  their  opinion,  enough  of  the 
American  people  or  enough  Members  of  the 
House  want  it  considered,  to  call  It  up. 

Mr.  Wadswobth.  Are  you  asking  us  to  bury 
the  pending  bill? 

Mr.  Short.  I  know  that  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  |Mr.  Wadsworth]  Is  going  to  dis- 
charge his  duty  with  a  high  sense  of  patriot- 
ism and  firm  conviction.  This  Is  a  matter 
for  you  gentlemen  of  the  Rules  Committee 
to  determine. 

Mr.  Wadswobth.  Your  answer  Is  not  very 
Informative. 

Mr.  Short.  I  must,  being  frank,  confess  It 
Is  a  little  evasive.  You  have  me  behind 
the  eight  ball.  If  I  were  a  member  of  this 
committee  I  would  not  vote  to  report  this 
bill  to  the  House.  I  would  be  influenced  In 
that  decision  somewhat  by  smy  friendship 
and  affection  for  my  good  collragues,  Demo- 
crats and  Republicans,  that  I  would  like  to 
see  back  here  next  year.  If  this  bill  is  re- 
ported I  fear  many  of  them  will  not  be  back 
here  next  year.     I  am  at  least  being  honest. 

I  know  the  gentlen?an  from  New  York 
does  not  want  his  cattle  In  New  York  regi- 
mented or  controlled  by  the  bureaucrats, 
but  he  wants  to  regiment  the  people  of 
America.  His  sheep  and  cattle  are  more 
Important  to  him  than  the  young  men  of 
the  Nation. 

Mr.  Rich.  This  Is  supposed  to  be  the  polit- 
ical committee  of  the  House,  and  If  a  matter 
Is  to  be  considered,  Is  It  not  the  duty  of 
the  whole  House  to  determine  that,  espe- 
cially In  a  matter  of  such  importance  as 
this  bill? 

Mr.  Short.  Many  bills  have  been  reported 
to  this  committee  and  then  tabled  without 
any  action  thereon.  Your  committee  does 
not  necessarily  report  every  bill  that  comes 
here.  I  think  this  committee.  Is  composed  of 
about  the  most  able  and  some  of  the  very 
best  meif  in  Congress,  and  Its  Judgment  would 
be  equally  as  good,  or  perhaps  better,  than 
the  Judgment  of  the  Committee  on  the  Armed 
Services. 

Befor*  I  go  further,  I  want  to  assure  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr.  Wadswobth] 
that  I  did  not  mean  to  take  an  unkind  dig 
at  him  a  little  while  ago.  He  has  firm  con- 
victions In  connection  With  anything  to 
which  he  applies  his  Inordinate  talents.  I 
wish  I  had  some  of  his  great  ability. 

Mr.  Sabath.  Do  you  not  think  we  should 
devote  our  attention  to  legislation  that  Is 
more  Important  than  this  draft  bill?  There 
is  more  Important  legislation  pending,  do 
you  not  think? 

Mr.  Short.  I  certainly  do.  If  you  get 
through  this  session  of  the  Congress  without 
enacting  this  draft  bill,  you  will  not  hear  of 
peacetime  draft  again.  The  Army  has  spent 
millions  and  millions  of  dollars  In  propa- 
gandizing the  country  In  behalf  of  this  draft 
law  and  UMT.  trying  to  sell  the  Nation  the 
Idea  of  a  draft,  but  it  has  not  been  sold,  in 
my  opinion.  It  is  hard  to  buck  the  Federal 
Treasury,  as  we  all  know. 

Mr.  Haxness.  The  War  Department  spent  a 
lot  of  money  Illegally  putting  out  propaganda 
for  the  UMT  proposal. 

Mr.  SHORT.  Yes.  That  Is  what  your  own 
committee  said;  and  I  have  always  believed 
In  your  honesty  and  courage  and  wisdom. 

Mr.  CHENowsTH.  I  want  to  say  that  I  do 
appreciate  your  statement. 


Mr.  Shcrt.  Thank  you.  I  can  assure  you 
that  this  is  not  a  pleasant  task.  I  did  not 
force  myself  upon  the  committee.  The  chair- 
man was  kind  enough  to  let  me  speak  to  you. 
I  am  grateful  to  all  of  you  for  that.  You  do 
not  have  to  remember  anything  I  have  said, 
but  I  havp  plainly  told  you  where  I  stand  en 
this  proposal.  I  can  do  no  other.  God  help- 
ing me. 

Mr.  CHENowETH.  Ycu  are  the  ranking  ma- 
jority member  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Armed  Services,  are  you  not? 

Mr.  SHORT.  Yes. 

Mr.  CHENOWETH.  You  will  be  chairman  of 
that  committee  next  year,  will  you  not? 

Mr.  Short.  I  have  not  been  reelected  yet. 
I  know  It  will  cause  some  people  verj^  much 
displeasure. 

Mr.  Sabath.  You  can  rest  assured  that  your 
courageous  and  Intelligent  stand  In  con- 
nection with  the  pending  bill  makes  certain 
your  reelection. 

Mr.  Chenoweth.  As  the  ranking  majority 
member  of  your  committee,  no  doubt  you 
heard  much  of  the  testimony  on  this  bill, 
some  of  which  was  confidential,  no  doubt. 
Do  you  feel  that  our  national  security  is 
going  to  be  In  any  way  or  degree  imperiled 
If  this  momentous  Issue  ahotUd  be  postponed 
until  next  January? 

Mr.  Short.  No.  I  think  we  will  become 
stronger  as  a  Nation. 

Mr.  Chenoweth.  You  are  convinced,  are 
you,  that  there  Is  no  Immediate  necessity 
from  a  military  standpoint  for  this  proposed 
legislation?  Does  that  sum  up  your  position 
In  the  matter? 

Mr.  Short.  Yes:    it  does. 

Mr.  Relet.  Do  you  think  war  Is  as  Immi- 
nent now  as  It  was  In  the  late  part  of  1941 
or  early  1942? 

Mr.  Short.  No.  In  spite  of  some  conten- 
tions that  have  been  made,  I  think  we  are 
slowly  but  painfully  and  surely  making  some 
progress  in  international  relations.  I  voted 
for  the  UNO;  and  I  am  still  hopeful.  In  spite 
of  its  blundering  and  lack  of  a  definite,  firm 
policy,  but  with  Its  patient  policy,  that  we 
have  made  progress;  and  I  hope  It  will  con- 
tinue. 

It  is  rather  difficult  for  other  nations  not 
to  laugh  at  us  when  we  insist  up>on  the 
Morgenthau  plan  and  then  reject  It,  or  when 
we  overthrow  Trieste  to  appease  Yugoslavia 
and  then  give  it  back  to  Italy,  or  when  we 
go  to  Palestine  and  say  we  are  for  a  par- 
titioning, but  when  we  fear  losing  our  oil 
in  the  Near  East  we  turn  face  about  and  say 
"we  do  not  know  whether  we  are  right."  We 
are  for  it  one  day  and  against  It  the  next. 

Mr.  RizLEY.  In  view  of  our  commitments 
made  at  Yalta,  Tehran,  and  Potsdam,  and  In 
view  of  otor  changes  time  after  time  In  for- 
eign policy,  if  such  we  have,  since  that  time, 
does  that  put  us  in  a  position  where  we 
might  be  in  as  much  danger  as  we  were  In 
during,   say,    1942? 

Mr.  Short.  It  puts  us  In  an  unenviable 
position.  No  witness  before  our  committee 
4n  the  hearings  on  the  pending  bill  was  will- 
ing to  admit  that  we  were  facing  a  crisis. 
They  preferred  to  use  the  word  "tension." 
There  was  a  tense  situation  and  not  a  crisis. 
Our  foreign  relations  were  strained.  Every- 
body knows  that  if  Russia  wanted  to  sweep 
over  Europe  now  she  could  do  it  within  2  or  3 
weeks.  But  she  knows  her  domestic  econ- 
omy will  not  support  a  global  war.  She  Is 
not  going  to  Jump  on  to  the  United  States. 
She  is  assuming  one  big  bluff  In  her  negotia- 
tions and  conduct.  You  remember  that  It 
was  the  late  Will  Rogers  who  said  that  we 
never  lost  a  war  or  won  a  peace,  or  a  treaty! 

Mr.  RizLET.  You  have  been  around  here  a 
long  time. 

Mr.  Short.  Some  people  think  I  have  been 
here  too  long. 

Mr.  RizLET.  I  understand  that  this  com- 
mittee Is  really  after  all  the  political  com- 
mittee of  the  party  In  power. 

Mr.  Shor*.  That  Is  right,  as  I  imderstand. 
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OizuT.  It  has  a  duty  and  that  Is  to 
legislation    recommended    by    the 
of  the  party  In  power.     For  this 
the  committee  Is  composed  of  8  Re- 
ns  and  4  Democrats,  and  when  the 
are  In  power  It  Is  vice  versa.    The 
for    the    Presidency,    or    every 
candidate  for  the  presidency  on  the 
n  ticket,  has  advocated  this  pend- 
Is  not  that  true? 
3HOBT.  Yes;  much  to  my  regret, 
ajzurr.  Two  of  the  well-known  candl- 
oted  for  the  program  last  week? 
SHorr.  Reluctantly. 

Ri^LZT.  The  Speaker  of  the  House  of 

and  the  majority  leader  of 

have  both  urged  that  this  bill  be 

Now,  as  man  to  man.  as  Mlssou- 

Oklaboman.  tell  me  whether.  In  your 

,   tbm   members    of    this    committee 

exercise   their  individual   preference 

t   to   legislation    of    this    kind,   or 

they  be  bound  by  what  most  of  us 

to  be  the  function  of  the  Rules 

.  namely,  program  legislation  that 

I^ty    in    power    recommends    unanU 

.  you  might  say? 

}Morr.  Strange  to  say.  I  am  happy  that 
ked    that   question.       I    welcome   the 
nlty  to  answer  it.     I  have  made  my 
solely  on  the  ground  of  merit. 
Ithout    any    thought    of    politics.      I 
that  we  have  some  i>olitics  in  every 
I  am  going  to  let  two  other  men 
your  question.     Martin  Luther  once 
that  "to  act  contrary  to  conscience  is 
safe  nor  uprit;ht.     Here  I  stand.  Ood 
me.  I  can  do  no  other."     And  the 
Emerson  once  said.  "To  be  great  is  to 
IX  I  were  a  member  of  this  or 
o^her  committee   I   would  oppose   this 
at  every  turn,  if  I  had  to  stand  alone, 
never  allow  this  bill  to  come  here 
its  nose  under   the  tent,  because. 
nose  is  under,  the  tall  also  will  soon 
We  have  to  stand  alone  at  times, 
was  alone.      Washington   was  alone 
3e  fell  on  hU  knees  at  Valley  Forge  and 
divine  guidance  and   help.      Lincoln 
a43ne  In  the  dark  hours  of  the  great  Civil 
Savonarola  and  Huss  were  alone  when 
i^ere  burned  at  the  stake.     The  Son  of 
alone  at  Calvary. 
RiZLZT.  It  is  a  matter  of  Individual 
when  one  votes  In  the  House 
against  a  measure,  but  it  is  another 
when  one  votes  to  report  or  not  report 
from  this  committee.      For  instance. 
Russell  bill  or  any  other  bill  before 
cdmmlttec.  I  can  conceive  of  a  condition 
ch  this  committee  would  not  let  any 
on  go  to  the  floor  if  the  members  of 
followed  their  sentiments  and 
on   the   meriu   of   legislative   pro- 
I  think  your  argument  about  stand- 
on  the  bill  is  not  applicable. 
Sabath.  Is  not  this  pending  proposal 
to  all  the  American  people  to 
t  a  political  issue?    It  would  affect  the 
of  the  people,  therefore  it  should  be 
with    a    national    conscience.    I 
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Shobt.  This  Is  not  an  ordinary  bill,  In 
ion.  because  it  strikes  at  the  very 
human  liberty,  therefore  I  would  be 
In  any  vote  I  might  cast  by  two  things. 
my    honest,    beet    Judgment,    and 
and  reason,  of  which  conscience  would 
sole  arbttw.     I  have  reached  my  con- 
and    the   world    knows   what    It   is. 
e  always  have  given  me  credit  at 
when  I  did  not  agree  for  standing  up 
(fppaelng   in   a  manly  way.      I  do  not 
or  crawl  or  back-track. 
R1ZI.XT.  Do  you  imply  that  I  am  In- 
to crawl? 

No.  not  at  all.     You  are  one  of 
Qourageous  and  best. 
Rmxr.  I  was  Just  trying  to  get  your 
as  an  old-time  Member  as  to  the 
of  the  Rulee  Oonunittee. 


Mr.  Shobt.  I  understand  quite  well.  As 
much  as  I  love  the  Republican  Party.  I  must 
put  the  welfare  of  country  first.  I  am  always 
an  American. 

Mr.  Rm.rf.  That  would  be  true  If  voting 
on  whether  thU  bill  were  to  become  law. 
This  committee  does  not  say  whether  a  bill 
shall  become  law.  All  It  does  Is  give  the 
Congress,  composed  of  435  coordinate  Mem- 
bers, a  chance  to  exprcea  an  opinion. 
Mr.  Shobt.  Yes. 

Mr.  RizuT.  You  know  the  functions  of  this 
committee,  which  is  to  program  the  legis- 
lation that  is  recommended  by  the  respon- 
sible leaders  of  the  party  in  power. 

Mr.  Rich.  If  the  Rules  Committee  does 
what  the  gentleman  from  Missouri  |Mr. 
Shobt  I  thinks  it  ought  to  do.  and  if  the  bill 
does  not  get  out  to  the  floor  of  the  Hoxue, 
the  membership  of  the  House  has  the  right 
of  petition  to  discharge,  and  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee can  be  overruled. 

Mr.  RizLKT.  I  do  not  believe  in  the  practice 
of  petitioning  legislation  to  the  floor.  I  do 
not  believe  that  is  a  good  practice.  I  am  sure 
the  gentleman  from  Missouri  |Mr.  Sbo«t| 
and  I  understand  each  other  perfectly. 

Mr  WkMtnMS.  No  doubt  you  sat  through 
the  hearings  on  this  proposed  legislation  as 
a  member  of  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices and  as  a  member  or  a  former  member 
of  the  Committee  on  Military  Affairs  before 
and  during  the  war. 

Mr.  Shobt.  Yes.  I  was  also  a  member  of 
a  special  committee  of  which  the  gantlaoun 
from  New  York  |Mr.  WaoswobthI  was  a 
member — the  committee  headed  by  former 
Representative  Woodrum. 

Mr.  HABifBss.  Is  this  bill  designed  as  a 
permanent  or  temporary  measure? 

Mr.  Shobt.  The  bill  has  a  termination  date 
of  a  years,  but  It  was  clearly  brought  out  in 
all  the  testimony  by  Generals  Etaenhower 
and  Bradley,  and  others,  that  we  would  have 
to  continue  this  draft  law  perhape  Indefi- 
nitely unless  UMT  is  enacted. 

Do  not  be  fooled  for  one  minute.  I  hope 
nobody  will  be  fooled  for  one  minute  Into 
thinking  this  is  a  temporary  law  for  2  years. 
Mr.  HABMKS.S.  If  you  were  satisfied  this  is  to 
be  a  temporary  measure,  an  expedient  to 
take  us  over  this  short  period  of  time  until 
International  relations  become  clarified, 
would  you  feel  the  same  as  you  do  about  it? 
Mr.  Shobt.  I  have  wrestled  with  that  possi- 
bility. We  know  it  is  not  something  tem- 
porary. 

Mr.  HABinae.  If  this  is  a  permanent  pro- 
gram for  peacetime  conscription.  I  would  feel 
like  ycu  do  about  it. 

Mr  Shobt  I  feel  it  will  be  permanent 
unless  we  get  UMT. 

Mr.  Rabnbss.  Does  the  Congress  have  a 
right  to  say  whether  it  will  be  extended  be- 
yond 2  years? 

Mr.  Shobt  Yes.  1  think  there  is  a  pro- 
vision in  the  bill  whereby  It  could  be  termi- 
nated before  the  end  of  2  years. 

Mr.  Am>BEws  of  New  York.  Yes:  it  could 
be  terminated  short  of  2  years.  It  la  pro- 
vided In  the  bill  that  It  shall  be  for  only  2 
years. 

Mr  Srobt.  Terminated  by  concurrent  reso- 
lution of  the  two  Houses? 

Mr  A!«T>Brws  of  New  York.  Yes.  However, 
the  men  drafted  will  be  drafted  for  2  years. 

Mr.  Srcct  If  a  man  Is  drafted  immediately 
before  the  expiration  of  2  years,  he  will  have 
to  remain  in  service  2  years. 

The  Ch.uxmai*.  It  is  a  4-year  propcsltlon— 
2  years  of  uncertainty  and  2  years  of  service. 
Mr.    Rich.  You    have    said    it    is    coating 
•7.SOO.0O0.0OO  to  take  care  of  veterans:  110.- 
SOO.000.000  to  take  care  of  the  armed  forces: 
and  we  have  made  other  appropriations  that 
will  eventually,  if  this  is  enacted,  run  us  over 
thirty  billions  per  annum  to  take  care  of 
things. 
Mr.  SRoar.  About  133.000.000.000. 
Mr.  Rich.  That  does  not  provide  for  the 
ordinary  eqieneee  of  goremmentf 
r.  That  t»  right. 


Mr.  Rich.  If  we  put  up  thirty-three  billions 
annually  for  defense  and  past  and  future 
wars,  how  much  more  would  It  cost  us  to 
pay  the  ordinary  running  expenses  of  the 
Oovernment? 

Mr.  Shobt.  Your  gtiess  wuuld  be  as  good 
as  mine.  I  think  it  wou!d  be  near  forty-flve 
or  fifty  billions  annually. 

Mr.  Rich.  Granted  it  were  forty-flve  or 
fifty  billions  anniially.  do  you  think  thU 
country  could  under  present  conditions  stand 
an  expenditure  ol  that  kind  of  expense? 

Mr.  Shobt.  It  would  be  a  very  serious  bur- 
den. We  bad  in  circulation  in  this  ccunuy 
In  IMO  seven  billions  in  ctirrency:  today  we 
have  four  times  as  m;ich.  or  twenty-eight 
and  flve-tenths  billions  of  this  "lettuce." 
We  have  more  dollars  but  they  will  not  buy 
anything  much.  The  purchasing  power  has 
been  cut  in  two.  If  we  continue  vast  Gov- 
ernment expenditures,  if  we  do  not  start 
paying  off  the  national  debt,  I  fear  we  are 
going  to  find  within  a  few  years  we  are  going 
to  pay  oft  Government  bonds  and  in&urance 
policies  with  10-cent  dollars. 

Mr.  Rich.  If  we  are  wrecked  financially, 
what  good  will  an  Army  be? 

Mr.  Shobt.  None.  Our  first  line  of  defense. 
as  I  have  suted,  is  a  sound  financial  economy. 
When  a  woman  goes  to  the  grocery  store 
nowadays,  she  can  bring  everything  910  will 
buy  in  her  hat. 

Mr.  Rich.  I  am  wondering  what  our  Army 
and  Navy  will  be  worth  if  we  wreck  our 
financial  economy. 

Mr.  Shobt.  An  army  and  navy  would  not 
be  any  good  with  a  bankrupt  currency  and 
nation. 

I  do  not  know  whether  you  lawyers  have 
given  consideration  to  whether  or  not  this 
proposed  bill  Is  constitutional.  Please  thmk 
about  it. 

I  thank  you  for  hearing  me. 

The  Chaibmam.  Thank  you.  Mr.  Shobt. 


The  EijhtieUi  Confrett  Kept  Faith  With 
the  American  Fanner 
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HON  MARION  T.  BENNETT 

OF  MuaouBi 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRBSENTATIVW 

Thursday.  June  17.  1949 

Mr.  BENNETT  of  Missouri.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  farirers  of  America  seem  to 
be  well  pleased  wilh  action  of  the  Eight- 
ieth Congress  i:i  providing  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agricjiture  with  $1,123,030,000 
in  appropriations  and  loan  authoriza- 
tions for  the  12  month.s  of  the  1949  fiscal 
year,  starting  July  1.  1948  This  is  con- 
siderably more  than  the  936  million  the 
President  requested.  There  was  the 
usual  amount  of  controversy  over  items 
in  the  bill  but  it  was  so  generally  re- 
garded a3  a  good  job  that  it  passed  unani- 
mously on  June  14.  1948.  when  the 
conferonce  report  wa.s  finally  approved. 
The  1948  appropriation  bil!  passed  by  a 
vote  of  315  to  38.  v.hfch  was  almost  unan- 
imous. Reductions  in  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  wore  proportionately  less 
than  for  most  other  Government  depart- 
ments for  the  1948  fiscal  year.  In  fact, 
there  was  very  little  so-called  economy 
in   agricultural   appropriation.s   for  the 

1948  fiscal  year— July  1.  1947.  to  July  1, 
1948— and  no  over-all  economy  for  the 

1949  fiscal  year— July  1.  1948.  to  July  1. 
1949. 
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There  are  some  who.  for  political  rea- 
sons, would  lead  us  to  believe  that  the 
time  has  come  when  a  Congressman  is 
regarded  as  a  friend  or  enemy  of  the 
farmer  by  the  amount  of  Federal  appro- 
priations he  is  willing  to  provide  for  ac- 
tivities in  which  the  farmer  is  Interested. 
This  Is  an  Insult  to  the  fanner  who  Is 
the  most  independent  and  individualistic 
of  our  citizens  and  the  backbone  of  that 
spirit  which  has  made  America  great. 
To  be  sure,  the  farmer  has  a  right  to  ex- 
pect that  his  Congress  will  not  neglect 
those  activities  which  will  promote  pros- 
perity for  the  farmer  and  for  the  Nation, 
and  which  will  conserve  our  greatest  nat- 
ural resource,  the  soil.  But,  I  denounce 
the  demagogic  proposition  that  It  Is  nec- 
es.'aiy  to  vote  "yes"  on  every  proposition 
to  hand  out  more  and  bigger  subsidies 
or  face  political  death.  The  average 
farmer  would  rather  collect  his  profits 
at  the  stock  scale  and  elevator  than  to 
get  them  in  a  check  from  some  politician 
In  Washington  seeking  to  buy  his  vote 
wl'h  his  own  money. 

The  farmer  is  willing  to  do  his  part 
to  re  tore  an  economically  stable  and 
sound  America.  He  does  not  adhere  to 
the  theory  that  every  bureau  ought  to 
have  its  appropriations  reduced,  except 
the  Department  of  Agriculture.  Just 
hew  important  it  is  for  Congress  to  prune 
some  of  the  agricultural  appropriations 
was  drmonstrated.  for  instance,  when  we 
found  that  the  Farm  Security  Agency, 
in  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  had 
been  using  funds  provided  by  Congress 
to  do  ."some  things  we  never  dreamed  of. 
The  PSA  spent  almost  a  million  dollars 
taking  photographs,  which  are  now 
stored  In  the  Library  of  Congress,  where 
they  are  of  no  use  to  anyone  and  never 
were.  These  photographs.  8  by  10  inches 
in  size  are  carefully  mounted  and  cata- 
logued. There  are  150.000  of  them  and 
they  fill  137  file  cases.  Most  of  them 
were  takfen  at  a  time  during  and  right 
after  the  war  when  the  average  citizen 
could  not  even  get  a  roll  of  film  to  take 
a  picture  of  his  children  with  his  box 
camera.  Yet,  I  well  remember  that  some 
of  the  professional  farm  leaders,  and 
some  of  those  who  were  getting  the  big- 
gest .sut)Kldles,  proclaimed  along  with  the 
administration,  that  it  was  a  crime 
against  the  fanner  to  vote  to  reduce  that 
appropriation  bill.  All  of  these  pictures 
have  titles.    Here  are  some  of  them : 

Men  Picking  Their  Teeth. 

A  Pile  of  Bricks. 

Mr.  Hastings  In  Hie  General  Store. 

The  Telephone  Used  In  the  Information 
Division  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Detroit  Vicinity:  Jack  Dwyer  Taking  Off 
His  Coat  In  a  Saloon. 

Thresher  Taking  a  Drink. 

People  In  a  Streetcar. 

Man  Sitting  in  Front  of  a  Store. 

A  Woman.  Probably  a  Oovernment  Clerk, 
Waiting  for  Street  Car  on  K^lny  Day.  Prob- 
ably Near  the  United  States  Btireau  of 
Engraving. 

Oil  Cans  at  the  Side  of  a  Filling  Station. 

Pat  Man  Doelng  in  Shade  of  a  Tree  In  New 
Hampshire. 

Baby  Carriage  In  Front  of  a  Lunch  Room. 

Spanish  Muskrat  Trapper  Lying  on  His  Bed 
After  Too  Much  Whisky  and  Red  Wine. 

Farmers  Sitting  Against  a  Wall. 

Three  Women.  Probably  Oovernment 
Clerks,  Waiting  for  a  Bus  on  a  Pall  Afternoon. 

A  Corn  Shock  Caught  on  a  Barbed  Wire 
Fence. 


Were  those  of  us  voting  to  squeeze  the 
water  out  of  these  padded  appropriation 
bills  voting  against  the  farmer?  These 
bureaus  usually  a.sk  for  more  money  than 
they  need  or  expect  to  get  so  that  when 
we  trim  their  requests  they  can  set  up  a 
hue  and  cry  that  we  have  cut  out  their 
heart.  So  far  as  I  am  concerned,  it  is 
weaning  time  for  the  bureaucrats.  They 
are  crying  loudly.  Their  cries  are  mu- 
sic to  my  ears. 

Congress  dees  not  consider  these  agri- 
cultural appropriation  bills  lightly.  Last 
year*I  well  recall  that  the  printed  record 
contained  2,833  pages  of  hearings, 
weighed  6  pounds  and  contained  the  tes- 
timony of  411  witnesses  before  the  House 
committee.  This  year,  the  House  hear- 
ings occupied  2  volumes,  totaling  2,237 
pages.  The  report  covered  52  additional 
pages  and  the  bill  63  pages.  It  took  over 
2  days  to  pass  the  bill,  which  was  thor- 
oughly debated  after  it  had  been  studied 
daily  for  about  2  months  in  committee. 
The  Department  of  Agriculture  was 
created  under  President  Lincoln's  Ad- 
ministration, in  1862.  and  $64,000  was 
appropriated  for  it.  It  has  been  grow- 
ing ever  since  until  now  it  is  more  than 
a  billion-dollar  annual  business.  It  em- 
ploys over  77.000  people. 

I  believe  that  the  best  evidence  Con- 
gress has  done  a  good  job  for  the  farmer 
it  that  farm  income  today  is  at  a  record 
high.  Farm  income  is  affected  by  a 
number  of  factors,  and  over  some  of 
these  things  Congress  has  no  control. 
We  cannot  control  the  weather  for  in- 
stance. But.  we  have  given  diligent  at- 
tention to  those  things  within  ovu"  juris- 
diction. 


One  of  the  most  popular  programs  is 
rural  electrification.  I  am  for  it.  For 
the  1948  fiscal  year  we  gave  REA  $225,- 
000,000  to  add  to  three  hundred  and 
twentj-five  it  had  left  over,  unspent, 
from  the  previous  year.  Later  we  gave 
It  $175,000,000  more.  This  was  all  It 
had  requested.  It  has  not  been  able  to 
spend  all  of  this  money,  because  of  in- 
ability to  get  materials.  For  next  year 
we  have  provided  it  with  $400,000,000. 
which  is  $100,000,000  more  than  the 
President  requested.  In  addition,  we 
appropriated  $5,450,000  for  REA  admin- 
istrative expenses.  If  every  farmer  has 
not  got  electricity  it  is  not  because  Con- 
gress has  been  stingy  with  money.  We 
have  uniformly  given  it  more  than  it  has 
been  able  either  to  allocate  or  spend.  I 
believe  now  that  materials  are  becoming 
more  abundant,  that  this  program  will 
move  forward  rapidly.  Tlie  administra- 
tion is  giving  away  to  foreien  countries 
a  lot  of  electrical  equipment  which 
should  be  held  for  American  farms, 
around  half  a  billion  dollars  worth  an- 
nually. But,  that  situation  will  be  cor- 
rected In  November. 

son.  CONSnVATION 

I  suppose  everybody  agrees  on  the  Im- 
portance of  soil  conservation,  although 
there  is  no  complete  agreement  about 
what  agency  of  Government  should  lead 
In  it.  Congress  created  an  agency  known 
as  the  Soil  Conservation  Service.  For 
their  field  operations  for  1948  this  agency 
asked  for  $43,500,000.  That  was  twice 
the  amount  they  had  only  10  years  ago. 


The  House  reduced  this  item  $5,000,000, 
and  the  howl  is  still  being  heard,  espe- 
cially from  some  New  Deal  candidates  for 
Congress  hoping  to  get  in  on  a  I-love- 
the-farmer  platform.  What  ought  to  be 
known  is  that  we  found  this  outfit  em- 
ployed 124  publicity  people  to  send  out 
press  releases  to  farmers  and  farm 
organizations  and  newspapers  to  pro- 
mote their  agency  and  put  pressure  on 
Congress  to  give  it  more  money.  They 
also  employed  146  persons  just  to  super- 
vise the  other  people  employed  in  this 
agency.  Still  another  defect  in  this 
agency  was  that  the  cost  of  its  operations 
was  $300  per  farm  whereas  other  meth- 
ods of  soil  conservation,  with  as  good  or 
better  results,  did  it  at  one-third  the  c:st. 
For  1949,  after  squeezing  the  water  out 
of  this  agency  in  1948,  we  provided 
$45,048,000  for  soil  conservation  opera- 
tions and  research,  which  was  over 
$7,000,000  above  the  administration 
budget  request  and  the  biggest  such  ap- 
propriation in  history.  So  they  got  all 
they  originally  asked  for,  but  it  was 
channeled  into  help  for  the  farmer 
rather  than  into  salaries  for  the  bureau- 
crets  and  publicity  hounds,  occupying 
swivel  chairs  in  some  air-cooled  Wash- 
ington office  where  they  dream  up  press 
releases  while  their  feet  rest  in  the  waste- 
basket  and  their  heais  float  among  the 
clouds. 

We  recognized  that  other  agencies 
with  some  30.00C  employees  also  provide 
advice  and  aid  on  soil  conservation  and 
duplicate  much  of  the  work  of  the  Soil 
Conservation  Service.  These  agencies 
are: 

First.  The  agriculture  experiment  sta- 
tions fA-  soil  work.  Their  funds  were 
not  reduced. 

Second.  The  Extension  Service,  or 
county  agents,  with  their  soil  specialists 
who  have  been  doing  this  work  for  30 
years.  Their  funds  were  not  reduced 
below  requests  in  1948  and  were  increased 
$3,000,000  above  budget  requests  of  the 
administration  for  1949. 

Third.  The  TVA  distribution  of  fer- 
tilizers* is  also  a  soil-conservation  ac- 
tivity. 

Fourth.  The  Forest  Service  tree-plant- 
ing program  was  not  reduced.  I  take 
particular  pride  in  the  f»ct  that  we  suc- 
ceeded in  getting  a  Forest  Service  Re- 
search Laboratory  authorized  for  Mis- 
souri. 

And,  finally,  fifth,  the  AAA  or  PMA 
program  payments.  This  is  the  agency 
which  gained  fame  a  few  years  ago  kill- 
ing little  pigs  and  burning  wheat  to  pro- 
mote scarcity  and  high  prices  and  plowed 
under  crops  as  late  as  the  first  year  of 
the  war.  Now  it  is  paying  half  of  the 
price  of  lime  for  a  farmer's  fields.  This 
is  a  worthy  program,  on  the  whole.  The  ' 
subsidy  probably  keeps  the  price  of  lime 
higher  than  it  otherwise  would  be  but 
as  long  as  the  farmer  is  called  upon  to 
raise  food  for  the  Grovernment  to  give 
away  to  the  foreigners,  and  thus  to  ship 
abroad  the  fertility  of  his  soil,  the  Gov- 
ernment ought  to  help  put  that  fertility 
back,  with  lime. 

The  President  In  his  budget  message  to 
Congress,  January   10,   1947,  suggested 
•that  we  shift  our  efforts  from  this  kind 
of  subsidy  to  providing  technical  guid- 
ance to  all  farmers  for  soil  conservation 
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•ally,  some  of  the  big  farmers,  the 
committeemen  of  whom  there 
100.000.  the  lime  dealers  and 
ith  a  direct  personal  interest  In 
the  farmer,  are  not  always  In- 
by  the  fact  that  the  average 
is  not  gettmg  all  the  benefit  he 
from    this     program.     A     loud 
of  them  set  up  such  an  uproar 
Senate  largely  restored  House 
this  program  for  1948  and  for 
re&s  has  provided  $262,500,000. 
a  $300.000.0€0  appropriation, 
-call  vote,  providing  that  in  the 
no  one  farmer  could  draw  an- 
in  payments  over  J750. 
say.  the  difficulty  with  this  pro- 
ind  the  one  thing  I  do  not  like 
.  is  that  the  average  farmer  does 
by  It.  or  has  not  in  the  past, 
payments  totaling  $819.- 
think  of  It,  over  a  quarter  of  a 
dollars,   were   paid   to   one   big 
dperator  in  Mississippi  from  1933 
year.     At  the  same  time,  the  great 
:age   of    farmers   were    receiving 
twenty  to  forty  dollars  annually 
:he  same  program.     A  quarter  of 
dollars  was  paid  to  one  big  New 
heat  farmer  in  Montana  during 
period.      Hundreds   of   other 
es  could  be  given. 

seem  to  me  that  ultimately 

going  to  have  to  be  coordination 

branch  of  soil-conservation  .ictivi- 

h  the  other  branches,  and  that  in 

there  can  be  economy,  the  aver- 

can  get  his  share  of  the  bene- 

golng  to  the  big  farmers  and 

and  the  lime  program  can. 

same  time,  be  continued  on  an 

scale.    I  would  also  like  to  see 

action  in  Congress  on  a  bill  re- 

favorably  by  the  Ways  and  Means 

ttee  which  would  give  a  farmer 

>n  his  income  tax  for  expenditures 

for  soil  conservation  from  his 

This  would  reduce  the  cost 

appropriations  and  provide  an 

ve  for  greater  efforts  along  this 

lich  would  doubtless  mean  greater 

In  soil  conservation  than  the 

will  ever  be  able  to  afford  In 

appropriations.    That  would  be  a 

e  approach  to  this  important 
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Congress  has  set  up  the  Farmers*  Home 

Admir^stration  as  successor  to  the  Farm 

y   Administration,   which   I   dls- 

earlier    in    these    remarks,    and 

made  the  photographs  described 

e^igaged  in  varioas  Communist  col 

farm  experiments.    The  FHA  now 

admlr^isters  loans  to  tenant  farm  pur~ 

production     and     subsistence 

and    rehabilitation    services    to 

Five  other  Government  agen- 

ilso    have    farm-loan    programs. 

8.120  employees  and  spends  sev- 

inillion   dollars   annually.     It   has 


done  some  good  work.  The  President  has 
said  that  It  Is  no  particular  service  or 
favor  to  the  tenant  farmer  to  put  him 
In  debt  for  present  sky-high  land  which 
might  bankrupt  him  If  there  was  a  slight 
dechne  in  land  prices  or  farm  commodity 
prices.  Banks  are  bursting  with  money 
to  loan,  and  under  the  FHA  program  are 
providing  the  bulk  of  the  money,  as  they 
do  for  farm  purchases  under  the  pro- 
visions of  the  GI  bill  of  rights  for  vet- 
erans. For  1949.  Congress  provided  a 
fund  of  $75,000,000  to  FHA.  which  should 
be  sufBcient  to  take  care  of  continuation 
of  this  program  at  a  sane  level,  in  view  of 
current  economic  conditions.  This  Is  all 
the  President  and  his  Budget  Bureau 
requested. 

Other  items  In  this  appropriation  bill 
could  be  discussed,  but  these  are  the 
principal  ones  and  those  which  have  been 
in  controversy.  The  full  request  of  $75.- 
000,000  for  school  lunches  was  granted. 
Flood  control  and  other  Items  were  liber- 
ally treated. 

I  want  now  to  make.  In  closing,  a  few 
general  observations  about  a  long-range 
farm  program.  We  need  and  will  have 
such  a  program.  In  the  meantime.  Con- 
gress has  provided  billions  of  dollars  to 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  to 
support  farm  prices  If  necessary  for  an- 
other year.  Congress  has  been  holding 
hearings  not  only  In  Washington  but 
around  the  country,  getting  Ideas  about 
a  long-range  farm  program.  That  work 
Is  not  completed.  The  present  time  Is  a 
very  unrealistic  one  so  far  as  farm  prices 
and  conditions  are  concerned.  There  Is 
a  strong  body  of  opinion  to 'the  effect 
that  we  should  not  try  to  write  a  long- 
range  farm  program  until  we  return  to 
more  normal  conditions  and  that  any 
program  written  under  present  condi- 
tions could  not  possibly  operate  also 
under  normal  conditions.  Further,  the 
new  President  elected  in  November 
should  have  a  voice  in  any  long-range 
program.  At  any  rate,  the  matter  is 
receiving  attention,  and  a  sound  foun- 
dation is  being  laid  for  a  system  of  per- 
manent price  supports,  integrated  soil 
conservation,  aid  to  cooperatives,  and  all 
the  other  matters  which  will  help  rural 
America.  The  Senate  Agriculture  Com- 
mittee has  reported  a  tentative  long- 
range  program.  The  idea  has  been 
taken  up  and  endorsed  by  the  President 
and  his  party  which  failed  during  16 
years  of  power  tc  write  such  a  program 
and  has  failed  in  a  number  of  short- 
range  programs.  This  should  be  a  non- 
partLsan  effort.  It  should  be  based  on 
the  idea  that  the  farmer  wants  and  is 
entitled  to  parity  and  not  charity,  that 
we  should  have  an  economy  of  abundance 
rather  than  one  of  scarcity  so  long  ad- 
vocated and  practiced  with  failure,  and 
a  program  that  will  increa.se  efSciency 
In  production,  distribution,  and  research. 
I  want  to  register  oppMDsition  to  any  at- 
tempt by  the  left-wingers  to  restore  price 
controls  on  farm  products.  I  fought 
these  controls  from  the  beflimiDC. 
There  are  some  In  the  dtles  who  now 
say  that  they  should  be  restored.  The 
President  and  his  congressional  leaders 
have  repeatedly  advocated  that  Congress 
restore  price  conlrols.    Food  prices  are 


high  principally  because  of  exports  the 
Government  is  making,  farm-labor  costs 
are  up  300  percent  over  prewar,  all  farm 
costs  are  higher  and.  finally,  because  our 
per  capita  consumption  of  food  Is  16  per- 
cent above  prewar.    Our  population  has 
increased  over  11.000.000  since  1940.     So. 
demand  Is  high,  and  with  greater  na- 
tional Income  than  ever  before,  people 
are  bidding  against  each  other  for  food 
Items.     Farmers  do  not  fix  the  prices  of 
what  they  sell.     They  take  It  to  market 
and  take  the  market  price.    They  are 
at  the  mercy  of  buyers  and  consumers. 
Unlike  labor  and  industry,  the  farmer 
does  not  go  on  strike  to  stop  production 
In  order  to  hike  prices.    The  farmer  does 
not  engage  In  a  slow-down  like  some  of 
his  city  cousins.     Farm  production  Is  35 
percent  above  prewar.  In  spite  of  farm 
labor  and  machinery  shortages,  the  lat- 
ter due  to  strikes  in  Industry  and  to  our 
Government  giving  scarce  farm  machin- 
ery to  the  foreigners.     Price  controls  on 
farm  products,  set  below  cost  of  produc- 
tion In  many  cases,  retarded  production 
and    stimulated    inflation    and    black 
markets. 

Some  people  think  It  Is  wicked  for 
farmers  to  make  money.  According  'O 
Government  statistics  for  1947,  the  p<?r 
capita  income  from  farming  was  $725. 
For  the  city  dweller  It  was  $1,480.  Farm- 
ers worked  harder  and  longer  hours  then 
others  for  half  as  much  profit.  Sln.-e 
1941.  2,500,000  farmers  ha\e  given  up 
and  moved  to  the  city.  If  farmers  were 
getting  rich  would  they  have  done  tha:? 
Incomes  and  wages  have  advanced  fast  er 
than  food  prices  In  the  cities,  according 
to  Government  figures. 

Let  us  be  fair  to  the  farmer.  All  tlie 
farmer  asks  is  a  fair  chance  and  free- 
dom, together  with  the  kind  of  justice 
he  received  from  the  Eightieth  Congnss 
In  the  1948  and  1949  agricultural  appro- 
priation bills,  here  discussed. 


Federal  Pay  Bill 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  tSTES  KEFAUVER 

or  TiNNtssrz 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  17.  1948 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
are  all  conscious  of  the  tremendous  rise 
in  the  cost  of  living  which  has  inflicted 
much  hardship  on  all  of  our  working 
people.  To  my  mind  those  who  have 
been  hardest  hit  are  the  Federal  worke  -s, 
who  must  wait  upon  the  action  of  Coi- 
gress  l>efore  any  adjustments  in  th<ir 
salaries  can  be  made.  Workers  In  li- 
dustry  have,  through  strikes,  secured 
necessary  wage  adjustments  to  meet  I;i- 
creased  costs.  Some  interesting  facts 
are  as  follows:  Wages  In  retail  trade  have 
Increased  nearly  70  percent  since  191(9. 
In  manufacturing  the  wages  have  in- 
creased 100  percent.  In  coal  mlnlig 
they  hare  gone  up  175  percent.  In  the 
Federal  service  salaries  have  gone  up  ap- 
proximately 20  percent.  It  Ls  time  that 
we  reached  a  positive  decision  on  a  pay 
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tnerease  for  Federal  employees— all  of 
them. 

Our  Government  workers  have  not  had 
an  lncreai;e  in  pay  in  more  than  2  years. 
The  consumers  cost  of  living  has  gone  up 
more  than  23  percent  since  the  last  In- 
crc^Lre.  If  we  fail  to  grant  the  pay  raise 
noW  the  Federal  employee  will  be  unable 
to  look  forward  to  an  increase  for  at 
least  another  year.  It  would  be  a  shame 
to  treat  our  Federal  employees  so  shab- 
bily. 

The  Federal  Government  has  an  obli- 
gation to  the  people  it  employs.  As  an 
employer  it  must  consider  the  vital  prob- 
lems which  affect  the  men  and  women 
who  work  so  conscientiously  for  Amer- 
ica. I  think  it  is  Important  that  we  con- 
sider some  of  the  consequences  of  a  fail- 
ure to  assist  these  people  at  this  time.  In 
many  families  where  the  bread  winner 
Is  a  Government  employee  finances  have 
become  so  inadequate  to  meet  the  essen- 
tial needs  that  It  has  become  necessary 
for  the  mother  of  the  family  to  go  to 
work.  It  has  also  become  necessary  in 
many  instances  for  young  boys  and  Tlrls 
of  high-school  age  to  cut  short  their 
education  and  go  to  work  In  order  to  help 
out  financially  at  home. 

This  sort  of  existence  is  not  good  for 
the  family.  There  can  be  no  normal 
home  life  when  the  father  and  mother 
and  even  the  older  children  must  com- 
bine their  energies  to  keep  the  family 
going.  I  ask  those  of  you  who  consider 
the  Federal  pay  raise  bill  unimportant. 
Is  the  preservation  of  our  American  home 
life  also  unimportant?  The  answer  to 
this  question  will  be  clearly  indicated  in 
the  votes  that  are  cast  on  this  measure. 
Now  is  the  time  for  us  to  show  in  a  mate- 
rial way  our  appreciation  of  the  loyal 
service  these  public  servants  have  per- 
formed. 

I  have  heretofore  testified  before  the 
Civil  Service  Committee  on  the  postal 
employees'  pay  raise  and  I  also  am  very 
anxious  for  its  passage.  However,  in  ad- 
dition to  this  I  feel  that  the  Congress 
should  also  pass  a  general  increase  bill 
for  all  Federal  employees.  It  should  be 
done.  Pair  dealing  to  the  faithful  em- 
ployees of  cur  Government  requires  this. 


Cost  of  Government 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 

HON.  CHARLES  W.  VURSELL 

or  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thwsaiy.  June  17.  1948 

Mr.  VURSELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  f9r  6 
years  now  I,  with  many  other  Members 
of  Congress,  have  consistently  spoken 
and  voted  in  an  effort  to  reduce  the  cost 
again  ever  $3,000,000  this  year  as  well 
of  government.  We  have  made  much 
progress  but  not  nearly  enough  as  the 
following  figures  will  show.  This  Gov- 
ernment Is  taking  more  out  of  the  pock- 
ets of  the  people  for  taxes  than  they 
spend  for  food.  That  is  a  bad  situation 
and  must  be  corrected. 


Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  want  to  point  out 
to  the  Members  of  Congress  and  particu- 
larly to  the  Ulinois  delegation  what  the 
Truman  budget  of  $39,700,000,000  really 
means  to  local,  county,  and  State  govern- 
ments. In  dealing  with  these  enormous 
sums  which  place  such  a  terrible  tax 
burden  on  the  American  people,  If  occa- 
sionally we  break  the  figures  down  we 
can  better  understand  the  amount  of 
hours  in  toil  It  takes  to  earn  the  money 
to  meet  the  national  budget. 

Here  is  what  a  $39,700,000,000  budget 
means  to  the  taxpayers  of  Illinois. 

Thi.«;  Federal  tax  budget  will  take 
$3.100,OOO.COO  from  the  taxpayers  of  my 
State.  It  is  about  seven  times  the 
amount  of  all  taxes  required  for  our 
State  government  and  about  seven  times 
the  State's  total  of  city,  school,  and  all 
other  local  tax  units  of  the  government 
of  Illinois.    Here  is  another  way  to  put  it. 

Every  billion  dollars  of  Federal  ex- 
panses places  a  burden  on  the  taxpayers 
of  Illinois  to  raise  $76,000,000,  through 
their  investments,  sweat,  and  toil.  This 
being  true,  and  it  Is  true,  when  we  cut 
the  President's  budget  by  approximately 
$4,000,000,000  in  the  first  session  of  Con- 
gress, we  saved  the  taxpayers  of  Illinois 
in  Federal  taxes  alone,  for  the  year  1947, 
$304,000,000. 

In  addition  to  that,  during  this  session 
of  Congress,  when  we  passed  the  tax  re- 
duction bill  In  the  amount  of  $4,500,000- 
000,  we  saved  the  taxpayers  in  Illinois 
again  over  $300,000,000  this  year,  as  well 
as  other  States  many  millions  of  dollars 
in  Federal  taxes. 

While  State,  county,  and  school  taxes 
In  Illinois  are  high,  yet  the  taxpayers  do 
have  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that 
the  great  volume  of  the  millions  of  dol- 
lars taken  in  taxes  go  for  the  expansion 
of  our  school  system,  better  roads  and 
highways  throughout  the  State,  the 
building  of  many  new  institutions  to  help 
take  care  of  our  unfortunate  people,  to 
feed,  clothe,  give  them  medical  care  and 
housing;  that  many  millions  go  for  the 
relief  of  the  aged,  blind,  and  those  who 
are  not  suflBciently  able  to  care  for  them- 
selves. 

It  is  well  to  remember  that  while  It 
costs  less  than  a  billion  dollars  to  run 
the  State  government  for  1947,  that 
Uncle  Sam  through  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment at  Washington  during  the 
same  year  took  over  $3,000,000,000  in 
taxes  away  from  the  people  of  Illinois. 
This  picture  of  the  alarming  take  from 
the  taxpayers  of  Illinois  and  from  other 
States  has  steadily  grown  each  year 
since  1931,  and  it  graphically  demon- 
strates what  the  "tax  and  tax,  spend  and 
spend,  and  elect  and  elect"  policy  of  the 
New  Dealers  has  pyramided  to  in  this 
year  of  successor  Truman,  1948.  Keep 
in  mind  that  the  President's  present  re- 
quest for  $39,700,000,000  will  take  from 
Illinois  $3,100,000,000  during  the  year 
1948. 

Tliese  figures  are  authentic. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  order  that  the  peo- 
ple of  the  Twenty-fourth  Congressional 
District  may  have  an  accurate  comipari- 
son  and  know  approximately  how  each 
county  is  affected  I  have  broken  the  tax 


cost  down  Into  counties  and  insert  the 
following  table: 

Costs  of  a  Federal  budget  of  $39,700,000,000 
and  local  property  taxes^  In  Illinois,  by 
counties 


County 


Ctar 

CUlltOD 

Edwards 

Oallatin 

Hamilton 

Hardin 

Jt'fTerson 

John.son.. 

MarioQ 

Massac 

Pope  

Saline 

Washiiigton 

Wavne 

White 


Phcreof 
Fedrml 
expendi- 
tures 


H  030.000 
4,340,000 
1.6SO.0OO 
l,SGaOOO 
I,fi5a000 
030.0(10 

fi,6iaooo 

1.58ft  000 

17,670,000 

a,480.00U 

990,000 

8,goaooo 
2,7w,oao 
3, 720,  ceo 

4,080^000 


Property 
taxes  pay- 
able, 1947 


$f.l7, 000 
067.000 
308.000 
367,000 
477.000 
181,000 

1,1M,000 
211.000 

l,S»i,000 
3M,U00 
129,000 
861.000 
475.000 
TTTu  000 
S15,000 


Ratio 


Mr.  Speaker,  the  Republican  Congress^ 
for  the  past  2  years  has  constantly  done! 
its  very  best  to  reduce  the  cost  of  gov-j 
emment.  It  is  a  truthful  statement^ 
when  I  say  that  the  President,  his  pow-j 
erfully  entrenched  bureaucratic  depart-j 
ment  heads,  and  his  leaders  in  the  House 
and  Senate  have  opposed  our  effort  oni 
practically  every  appropriation  bill  thatj. 
has  come  to  the  floor  of  the  House.  Wej. 
made  considerable  progress  in  1947  not-j 
withstanding  that  opposition.  We  havd 
attempted  to  reduce  imnecessary  ex-' 
penses  and  have  made  considerable  prog-f 
ress  this  session,  yet,  due  to  the  war} 
scare  and  several  extra  billions  we  have! 
had  to  appropriate  for  national  defense; 
which  were  not  foreseen,  we  will  be  for-' 
tunate  If  the  budget  for  1948  can  be  held; 
to  the  $39,700,000,000. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  should  like  to  point  out|  i 
that  after  the  President  sent  us  his  re-j 
quest  for  the  $39,700,000,000  budget  hef 
has  since  sent  requests  for  new  legislation! 
to  the  Congress  that  would  add  approxl-j 
mately  $17,000,000,000.  making  a  total) 
approaching  $56.0CO,OOOjOCa.  He  hasi 
endorsed  every  scheme  for  spending  re-f 
gardless  of  how  wild  It  is.  On  his| 
recent  west-coast  trip  he  criticized  the( 
Congress  for  not  passing  this  legisla-i 
tion  which  would  add  approximately! 
$17,000,000,000  extra  to  his  former] 
budget  request  I  have  referred  to.  When! 
you  consider  the  budget  contains! 
nearly  $4,000,000,000  extra  for  national] 
defense  and  the  over  $6,000,000,000  fori 
the  Marshall  plan,  you  can  begin  to  real-j. 
ize  why  the  Republican  Congress,  with 
the  opposition  instead  of  the  help  of  thej 
administration,  has  had  a  difficult  job 
in  keeping  the  budget  as  low  as  we  have. 


Every  American  Is  Entitled  to  Low-Cost 
Electricity 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  MARION  T.  BENNETT 

OF  MI.SSOUKI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  17,  1948 

Mr.    BENNETT    of    Missouri.      Mr. 
Speaker,  since  I  first  came  to  Congress 
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In  1943.  It  has  been  my  pleasure  to  know 
that  the  ights  have  been  turned  on  in 
almost  20  300  farm  homes  In  my  congres- 
sional dls  rlct.  as  a  result  of  appropria- 
tions to  tl  e  Rural  Electrification  Admin- 
istration, for  which  I  vote. 

The  11  counties  of  my  congressional 
district  I  ave  had  the  lion's  share  of 
these  funds  allocated  to  Missouri.  For 
instance,  in  the  1946  fiscal  year.  Mis- 
souri's shire  of  the  $300,000,000  in  loan 
funds  Co  agress  made  available  to  REA 
amountet  to  $13,700,000.  My  district. 
1  of  13  Ir  Missouri,  got  over  one-fourth 
of  Missouri'.s  total  allocation,  or  $3,651,- 
929.  The  le  funds,  for  which  I  voted  and 
which  I  Y  elped  local  cooperatives  to  se- 
cure afte  the  funds  had  been  provided 
by  Congrjss,  built  2.129  miles  of  addi- 
tional hues,  serving  6.415  additional 
consmnei}  in  my  district. 

Prom  t  le  time  I  entered  Congress  in 
January  .943  up  to  the  end  of  the  ses- 
sion of  C(  ngress  in  1946. 1  had  supported 
Iwislatiai  which  had  allocated  to  my 
dlttrlct  I  total  of  6.662  miles  of  REA 
lines  to  S(  rve  14.837  farm  families.  The 
appropriations  for  the  Sixth  Missouri 
Congressional  District,  for  this  purpose. 
touted  $'  :234.000.  This  has  helped  in- 
crease th !  standard  of  living  of  my  con- 
stituents and  provided  much  employ- 
ment for  them. 

I  atatM  then,  and  rerjeat  it  now,  that 
I  was  not  satisfied  to  stop  at  that  point. 
There  ar;  still  many  farm  homes  and 
small  buiinesses  without  electric  power 
or  withoi  t  power  for  which  the  people 
can  afford  to  pay.  I  will  continue  to 
fight,  as  long  as  I  am  a  Member  of  Con- 
gress, for  extension  of  REA.  The  pro- 
gram as  presently  set  up  provides  only 
a  framenork  upon  which  we  must  build 
ever  grea  ,er  rtu-al  prosperity. 

ccHTina  coivGEias  best  nitm  or  kxa 

Pleasec  though  I  am  with  the  results  of 
activity  li  I  this  endeavor  in  the  Seventy- 
•Ighth  a  Id  Seventy-ninth  Congresses, 
what  we  '  irere  able  to  do  in  the  Eightieth 
Congress  sets  some  new  records.  From 
January  ,947  to  June  1948  I  have  seen 
allocated  to  the  eight  cooperatives  serv- 
ing my  c  mgressional  district  a  total  of 
$7,333,000  Before  this  year  is  over,  this 
sum  will  be  greatly  increased  from  the 
$400.000.COO  appropriation  we  have  made 
for  the  949  fiscal  year,  which  starts 
July  1.  19  48.  That  appropriation,  which 
I  suppor  ed.  is  $100,000,000  above  the 
President's  request  In  addition,  we  ap- 
propriate i  $5,450,000  for  REA  adminis- 
trative ecpenses.  Why  did  we  provide 
more  than  the  administration  requested? 
It  is  because  Congress  Is  sold  on  the 
value  of  this  program  and  wants  REA 
to  be  sbi  s  to  place  orders  for  material 
iritteh  It  Klleves  will  be  more  abundant 
than  th  •  administration  anticipates. 
REA  api  roprlations  are  not  down  the 
drain.  They  are  actually  loans  which 
ttatM  locally  owned  and  managed  co- 
oparatlve  i  pay  back  to  the  United  States 
ry  The  record  of  their  repay- 
Is  i  ood. 

tAfft  sear.  Congress  let  REA  keep 
$325  000(00  it  had  left  over  from  the 
previous  year,  unspent  because  it  was 
not  able  o  find  materials  to  spend  it  on. 
In  addlti3n.  we  provided  It  with  $23S.« 
000.000  n  ore.  a  total  of  tSMjBM.000.  A 
little   lat iT.  as  materials  **T*Tnn  more 


abundant,  we  provided  It  with  an  ad- 
ditional deficiency  appropriation  of 
$175000.000.  making  a  grand  total  of 
$725,000,000,  which  was  all  it  had  asked. 
As  already  pointed  out,  for  next  year  we 
gave  It  more  than  the  President  asked. 
My  voting  record  will  show  that  in  all  of 
these  cases  I  supported  the  amounts 
finally  granted. 

While  we  have  doubtless  provided  It 
with  more  money  than  it  will  be  able  to 
sprnd  or  perhaps  allocate  in  full,  to  the 
local  cooperatives.  It  is  my  feeling  that, 
unless  the  money  is  available  to  REA. 
orders  cannot  even  be  placed  for  future 
delivery  of  materials  now  in  short  supply. 

This  action  will  not  provide  electricity 
for  every  farmer  as  soon  as  he  wants  it. 
or  for  all  those  who  have  long  been  sub- 
scribers. I  wish  it  could.  The  job  is  too 
bi«  for  that.  Much  will  depend  upon 
the  decisions  of  the  management  of  the 
respective  cooperatives  and  upon  their 
abiUty  and  dUigence  in  finding  materials 
and  labor.  Since  all  local  "plans  must  be 
approved  by  the  Washington  REA  head- 
quarters, much  depends  on  the  plans 
submitted  to  it  by  the  local  co-ops. 
Congress  can  only  provide  the  money  for 
the  loans.  The  rest  is  up  to  the  REA. 
Where  the  lines  are  built  and  when  is 
not  the  business  of  Congress  but  of  these 
locally  owned  and  managed  business 
enterprises. 

PUOtTT    OF    MOMVT    BTTT    SHOaT    ON    UAJtMlALS. 
AND    WHT 

One  thing  which  has  disturbed  me  re- 
cently is  propaganda  put  out  by  some 
parties  to  the  effect  that  consumers 
wanting  electricity  and  signed  up  for  It 
do  not  have  it  because  Congress  has  not 
provided  the  money.  The  foregoing 
facts  are  a  complete  refutation  of  this 
falsehood.  The  real  fact  of  the  matter 
is  that  it  has  been  a  shortage  of  mate- 
rials and  not  of  money  that  has  slowed 
down  this  worthy  program.  And  why 
has  there  been  a  shortage  of  materials? 
During  the  war  such  a  shortage  was  quite 
understandable.  But  why  a  shortage 
now? 

On  March  23.  1948.  I  was  advised  by 
the  Assistant  Secretary  of  Commerce 
that  our  total  exports  of  electrical  ma- 
chinery and  apparatus.  July  1.  1946. 
through  June  30.  1947.  totaled  $454,698.- 
000.  Much  of  this,  of  course,  was  given 
away  by  our  Government  under  our  so- 
called  foreign  policy  and  reciprocal  trade 
program,  under  which  we  have  under- 
taken to  subsidize  the  world  and  buy 
friends  everywhere.  The  administra- 
tion has  even  exported  many  millions  of 
dollars  worth  of  electrical  equipment  to 
CommunLst  Russia. 

Congress  has,  time  and  again,  de- 
manded that  these  exports  of  electrical 
Machinery  and  apparatus  be  halted. 
CongrcM  has  demanded  that  the  admin* 
istratloB  ttop  the  e^ert  of  war  mate- 
rials,  steel,  oil.  farm  machinery,  and 
many  other  things  to  Russia  and  to  8o- 
▼tet-domlnated  countries.  Nothing  In 
short  supply  can  t>e  exported  without  a 
license  granted  by  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, appointed  by  the  President.  But 
these  exports  continue,  and  the  President 
aajn  they  should. 

The  Department  of  Commerce  has 
prepared  for  me  two  sheets  of  tables. 
each  measuring  16  by  23  inches,  listing 
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95  foreign  countries  and  the  dollar  values 
and  Items  of  electrical  equipment  fur- 
nished each  country  In  recent  months. 

Scarce  wire,  generators,  magnetos, 
batteries,  boxes.  Insulation,  metal  con- 
duits, transformers,  sockets,  fuses,  light- 
ing fixtures,  and  parts  of  all  kinds  have 
gone  to  these  95  foreign  countries,  In- 
cludins,'  such  places  as  Ethiopia,  the  Bel- 
gian Congo,  Afghanistan.  Ceylon.  Mo- 
zambique. Kuwait.  Cameron,  Curacao, 
Surinam,  the  Fiji  Islands,  and  a  lot  of 
other  places  most  people  cannot  even  find 
with  an  atlas,  in  addition  to  all  the  na- 
tions we  have  recently  been  fighting,  to 
neutrals,  and  anyone  else  wanting  some- 
thing we  have,  for  free,  or  with  loans  we 
provide  which  will  never  be  repaid. 

Some  of  my  constituents  will  have  to 
wait  a  little  while  until  the  boys  in  the 
State  Department  and  Commerce  De- 
partment run  a  power  line  out  to  a  few 
more  Eskimo  igloos  or  to  cannibal 
thatched  huts.  In  the  wilds  of  the  Congo. 
Of  course,  if  the  people  here  at  home 
get  impatient,  they  can  change  a  few 
faces  In  the  executive  department  when 
the  opportunity  arises  in  November. 
And  they  probably  will.  In  the  mean- 
time, they  can  look  with  satisfaction 
upon  the  record  of  Congress  in  meeting 
the  needs  of  our  own  people  for  elec- 
tricity, so  far  as  the  authority  of  Con- 
gress has  permitted. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  repeat  that  the 
present  Congress,  a  Republican  Con- 
gress. Is  the  stanchest  supporter  of  REA 
of  any  In  our  history.  This  Is  attested 
by  the  fact  that  It  has  voted  more  money 
for  REA  than  any  previous  Congress.  In 
fact,  more  than  the  previous  four  Con- 
gresses. In  2  years  the  present  Con- 
gress has  voted  $800,000,000.  which  Is  42 
percent  of  all  fund.s  voted  In  the  15  years 
of  REA's  history.  Here  are  the  figures 
since  the  beginning: 

REA  tundj  voted  by  Congress 

Placal  year: 

1935-3« $13,  928.  28»l 

1937 4«.  500.  000 

1938 - 30.000.000 

1939 140.000.00(1 

1940 40.  OOO.OOC' 

1941 !_.. 100,  000.  OOC 

1942 100.000.000 

1943 10.  000.  000 

1944 20.000.000 

1945 25,  000.  COO 

194« .  300,000,000 

1947 250,000.000 

1948 400,000.000 

1949 400.000.000 

Total 1.875.428.288 


Wyominf  Veteran  Laws 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRANK  A.  BARRETT 

or  WTOMtMO 

IN  THI  HOL81  or  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  17,  1948 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr  Speaker,  recent- 
ly there  came  to  my  attention  an  out- 
line of  Wyoming's  laws  affecting  veter- 
ans, their  dependents,  and  their  organl- 
rations.  compiled  by  Walter  H.  Van 
Alyne.  national  service  officer  for  the 
Disabled  American  Veterans,  who  has  his 
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office  with  the  Veterans'  Administration 
center  In  Cheyenne.  Wyo. 

Most  of  the  potemial  beneficiaries 
under  these  State  laws  are  not  aware  of 
the  valuable  rights,  privileges,  exemp- 
tions, and  benefits  available  to  them 
under  certain  circumstances  and,  there- 
fore. I  am  hopeful  that  this  r^sum6  of 
Wyoming's  veteran  laws  will  come  to 
their  attention. 

The  outline  is  as  follows: 

BUUAL    ALLOWANCES    AND    ALLIED    BINEFITS 

A  county  allowance  is  provided  for  the 
burial  of  Indigent  veterans. 

The  dead  bodies  of  veterans  shall  not  be 
turned  over  to  medical  schools  for  diaaec- 
tlon. 

CIVIL  BXLnor  and  alxied  benittts 

Acknowledgment  Is  made  of  legal  Instru- 
ments executed  by  members  of  the  armed 
foroea. 

DiMbillty  of  minority  Is  removed  for  quali- 
fied veterans  imder  the  GI  bUl  of  rights. 

Protectlou  Is  afforded  to  persons  acting  im- 
der  power  of  attorney  granted  by  members 
of  the  armed  forces. 

CrVTL  EIGHTS 

Absentee  registration  and  voting  Is  pro- 
vided. 

Abaentee-Totlng  statutes  have  been  vali- 
dated by  amendments  to  the  State  consti- 
tution. 
claims;    assistance   in   obtaining    BENErrrs; 

BAITKEEPINO  OT  PAPEKS 

Free  copies  of  public  records  are  provided 
for  wards  of  the  Veterans'  Administration 
under  the  Uniform  Guardianship  Act. 

Discharges  are  recorded  free  of  charge  by 
county  clerk  and  register  of  deeds. 
educational  BXNEnrs 

State  vocational-education  programs  have 
been  set  up. 

EDUCATIONAL    OPPOglirWHU*    FOB    CHILDBEN    OF 
VXTm&KS 

Free  tuition  Is  provided  in  State  educa- 
tional InsUtutlons  to  orphans  of  war  vet- 
erans. 

mPLOTMENT    nUMMKKCtB.    PEIVILECES,    ETC. 

Preference  U  given  to  veterans  to  employ- 
ment under  the  State  merit  system  with  6 
and  10  points  allowed. 

Preference  Is  given  to  veterans  In  public 
departments  and  on  public  works  of  SUte 
and  local  units. 

Benefit  rights  are  preserved  under  the  Un- 
employment Compensation  Act. 

Teachers  who  entered  the  mUltary  service 
In  time  of  war  did  not  low  credit  for  prior 
service  U  they  subsequently  became  members 
of  the  retirement  system. 

The  employment  security  committee  may 
enter  Into  agreemenU  with  the  Veterans' 
Admtolsuatlon  under  the  GI  bUl  of  rlghU. 

CUABDUMSBIF 

A  Uniform  Veterans'  Ouardlanshlp  Act  has 
been  enacted  with  modifications,  providing 
lor  the  appointment  of  a  guardian  of  an  In- 
oompetent  veteran,  or  tl»e  minor  child  of  a 
veteran,  to  receive  certain  beneflU  on  behalf 
of  such  ward. 


Veterans  and  their  dapendenU  may  be  ad- 
mitted to  the  soldiers'  and  saUors'  home. 

Aceepunce  of  1100,000  from  the  Federal 
Oovemment  has  been  authorized  for  the 
construction  of  a  residence  hall%t  the  Bute 
aoldlers'  home. 

wemrtkL  moitwm 

An  Incompetent  vet«ran  may  be  committed 
to  a  Federal  hospital  under  the  Uniform 
Oxiardlanshlp  Act. 

u^vo  BrtTLoatn  wxmTTTs 

Veterans  ere  extended  benefits  xmder  the 
Land  Settlement  Act. 


TAX   exemptions;    bxemption   fbok   ucensb 

rXXS,    RENEWALS,    BTC. 

Veterans  of  the  ClvU  War,  the  Indian  wars, 
the  Spanish-American  War,  the  PhUippine 
Insurrection,  the  Boxer  Rebellion,  the  Puerto 
Rlcan  campaign,  and  World  Wars  I  and  II 
are  exempt  from  poll  taxes  (excepting  school 
polls). 

Certain  veterans  are  exempt  from  county 
motor-vehicle  registration  fees. 

Forelgm-  vehicles  owned  and  operated  by 
members  of  the  armed  forces  are  exempt 
irom  registration  fee. 

Property  of  resident  veterans  and  their 
widow  during  widowhood,  to  the  amount  of 
♦2,000,  Is  exempt  from  taxation. 

TRANSPOKTATION 

Transportation  faculties  may  grant  free 
or  r«duced  transportation  within  the  State 
to  certain  officers  of  the  American  Legion, 
VFW,  DAV,  and  United  Spanish  War  Vet- 
erans. 

TETEXANS'   OKGANIZATIONS 

The  American  Legion  and  other  veteran 
organizations  have  been  granted  certain  cor- 
porate rights  to  hold  property. 

Most  of  these  laws  have  been  enacted  by 
the  Wyoming  Legislat\ire  through  the  spon- 
sorship and  cooperation  of  the  American 
Legion,  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars.  DAV,  and 
other  veteran  organizations. 

Comrade  Van  Alyne  has  be^  expertly 
trained  as  a  national  service  crfBcer  for  the 
DAV  and  spends  his  full  time  In  rendertog 
all  types  of  assistance  to  veterans  and  their 
dependents,  particularly  In  the  technical 
preparation,  presentation,  and  prosecution 
of  their  Justifiable  claims  for  various  types 
of  governmental  benefits  to  which  they  may 
be  lawfiUly  entitled. 

DAV    MEMBERSHIP    ELIGIBILITY 

Vonaed  in  1920  and  chartered  by  the  Con- 
gress to  1932  to  render  service  to,  for,  and  by 
Americas  disabled  war  veterans,  the  DAV  has 
been  generally  recognized  as  the  oflacial  voice 
of  America's  disabled  defenders. 

According  to  Its  congressional  charter  of 
tocorporatlon— Public  Law  186,  approved 
June  17,  1932,  as  amended  by  Public  Law 
668,  approved  July  15,  1942 — active  mem- 
bership to  the  DAV  Is  open  only  to  those 
Americans  whose  bodies  bear  the  scsirs  of 
wounds  or  injuries,  or  the  blight  of  ailments 
or  disabilities  tocurred  during,  or  by  reason 
of,  active  service  during  time  of  war  ia  the 
armed  forces  of  the  United  States,  ar  of 
some  country  allied  with  It. 

DAV   SEBVICX   TRAINING    PROGRAM 

Realizing  the  need  for  extending  assist- 
ance to  all  veterans  and  their  dependents 
after  the  close  of  World  War  II,  the  DAV 
entered  Into  an  agreement  with  the  Veterans' 
Administration  and  the  American  University 
In  Washington.  D.  C.  back  to  1944.  to  train 
some  400  handicapped  veterans  of  World  War 
II  to  become  national  service  officers.  An 
intensive  6-month  special  course  was  set  up, 
followed  by  18  mott  months  of  on-the-job 
training  in  tlu-ee  different  regional  offices 
of  the  Veterans'  AdmtoUtratlon,  under  the 
supervision  of  old-time,  long-experienced 
DAV  service  officers. 

During  the  more  than  28  years  of  its  serv- 
lee  activities,  the  DAV  has  sponsored  and 
supported  much  liberalizing  legislation  on 
behalf  of  disabled  veterans  and  their  de- 
pendents. 

DAV   NATIONAL   mABOOASTCaS 

The  present  national  commander  of  the 
DAV  Is  John  L.  Oolob,  of  Hlbblng,  Minn.,  a 
severely  wounded  World  War  I  veteran,  who 
has  had  a  broad  background  of  experience  to 
various  local.  State,  and  national  DAV  activl- 
tlee  which  qualify  him  to  lead  an  organiza- 
tion compoeed  exclusively  of  America's  dis- 
abled war  veterans. 


NATIONAL  SERVICZ  6ET-X7P 

The  National  Service  Headquarters  of  the 
DAV  Is  now  located  at  1701  Eighteenth  Street 
NW.,  Washington  9,  D.  C,  which  was  ac- 
quired by  the  organization  in  1945. 

In  this  WaEhington  office  are  located  the 
department  of  claims,  headed  by  William  E. 
Tate;  the  department  on  legislation,  beaded 
by  Francis  Sullivan;  and  the  dejMirtment  of 
public  relations  and  employment,  headed  by 
Millard  W.  Rice.  In  addition  to  these  serv- 
ice departments,  the  DAV  Service  Head- 
quarters has  as  its  office  manager  John  E. 
Feighner,  as  assistant  national  adjutant. 
AU  of  these  various  departments  &re  staffed 
by  trained  experts,  all  of  whom  are  them- 
selves war-wounded  or  disabled  veterans. 

DAY    SERVICE   ACCOMPLISHMENTS 

It  is,  of  coxirse.  not  practicable.  In  a  brief 
statistical  resum*,  to  indicate  the  many  dif- 
ferent types  of  service  extended  by  service 
officers.     Many  Uberallztog  precedents  have  i 
been  established  by  the  decisions  obtained.  | 
which  subsequently  have  proved  of  value  to  ; 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  disabled  veterans 
having  similar  claims,  the  results  of  which  ' 
cannot  be  computed  from  service  records. 

DIFPICULTIES   OF  PROVING   SERVICE   ORIGIN  j 

Most  Citizens  agree  with  the  DAV  tliat  [ 
tlie  Federal  Government  should  t)ear  the  j 
burden  of  providing  for  the  Nation's  defend-  • 
ers,  but  only  when  it  has  been  esUblished  , 
that  the  veteran's  disabUities  were  tocurred  j 
to  or  aggravated  by  his  mUltary  service.        | 

To  prove  service  connection  of  a  disabll-  ^ 
ity.  however,  is  not  an  easy  task,  except  where  ; 
official  records  show  Its  Inception  In  service,  , 
An  equitable  claim  canhot  necessarily  be  j 
legally  established. 

Many  different  factors  may  make  It  ea-  | 
tremely  difficult,  and  to  many  cases  Impoe-  j 
sible.  for  a  veteran  factuaUy  to  prove  that  j 
his  disabilities  were  caused  by  his  war  serr-  : 
Ice,  even  though  actually  service  incurred  orj- 
aggravated.  ! 

AN   INVESTMENT  IN    PATRIOTISM 

It  Is  definitely  to  the  toterest  of  all  Amer-  I 
leans  that  the  fight  for  Justice  be  made  forj 
thoee  who  have  sacrificed  their  youth  and  a| 
part  of  their  bodies  or  their  health  to  our| 
country's  most  hazardous  occupation,  Its 
military  and  naval  services  during  time  of 
war. 

The  determination  of  the  DAV  to  see  to  It 
that  America's  disabled  veterans  are  ade- 
quately provided  foi  should  be  generously 
supported,  as  a  public  Investment  In  the 
futtire  patriotism  of  our  youth,  and  as  prac- 
tical patriotism  which  brings  huge  hunuinl- 
tarlan  and  financial  dividends  to  every  com-t 
munity,  to  every  State,  and  to  our  country.' 

As  a  veteran  of  World  War  I,  myself,  and , 
as   the  father   of   two  sons   who   served  to. 
World  War  II  It  Is  a  pleasure  for  me  to  com- 
mend the  service  program  of  the  DAV  and[ 
I  am  sure  It  merits  the  consideration  and 


support  of  the  entire  country. 


Tke  Houftinf  Problem 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LEO  ISACSON 

or  NEW  TORX 

IN  THE  BOUSE  OF  BBPBMBrTATIVIS    j 
Thurtdav,  June  17.  1948  j 

Mr.  ISACSON.    Mr.  Speaker,  If  th^ 

Republican  majority  In  this  House  had 
set  out  deliberately  to  earn  for  th# 
Eightieth  Congress  the  reputation  of  bef 
ing  the  worst  Congress  in  our  Nation'$ 
history,  it  could  have  taken  a  no  mor^ 
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conservative  New  York  Times 

voices  its  editorial  distaste 
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the  gentlemen  of  this  Con- 
d  do  well  to  visit  the  teeming 
in  the  crowded  New  York  area 


In  which  thousands  of  GI  couples  are  be- 
ginning their  domestic  careers  and  rais- 
ing a  most  treasured  brood  for  our  next 
generation. 

They  would  see  leaky  shacks  huddled 
In  swamplands,  the  ceilings  and  walls 
cracked  and  parting  at  the  seams  so  that 
the  ram  and  snow  seep  in;  huts  Invaded 
by  rats  and  vermin:  death  traps  in  which 
children's  lives  are  always  in  danger 
from  fire,  exposure,  and  epidemic  where, 
indeed,  only  last  winter  the  death  of  a 
child  sleeping  in  its  crib  was  attributed 
officially  to  exposure. 

Yes.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  grim  harvesters 
of  illness  and  death  will  take  their  toll 
again  this  winter  among  the  children  of 
our  Nation's  forsaken  heroes,  housed  in 
crude  huts  as  their  reward  in  the  postwar 
world.  And  this  time  the  responsibility 
must  lie  at  the  door  of  the  bipartisan  po- 
litical coalition  in  the  Eightieth  Congress 
which  has  scuttled  or  killed  every  move 
to  guarantee  and  advance  the  health  and 
welfare  of  the  people  of  our  country. 

This  Congress  has  broken  every  hous- 
ing pledge  and  promise  made  to  the  re- 
turning veteran.  Millions  of  them,  with 
their  wives  and  infant  families,  are  now 
living  in  conditions  far.  far  worse  than 
those  afforded  them  while  they  were  In 
uniform. 

One  veteran  a.sked  me  before  I  came 
down  here  in  March  as  a  Member  of 
Congress.  "How  is  it  that  our  country 
erected  thousands  of  Army  camps  and 
Installations  in  a  few  months  during  the 
war  but  now  cannot  provide  a  house  I 
can  afford  to  live  in?" 

I  have  noted  previously  that  the  $13.- 
500  home  is  today  the  average  low-cost 
home  In  place  of  the  $5,000  home  of  10 
years  ago.  However,  even  this  unthink- 
able increase  is  not  the  result  cf  a  steady 
climb  in  costs  over  the  intervening  10 
years. 

In  1946.  when  this  Congress  was 
elected,  the  SI 3.500  house  of  today  had  a 
celling  of  $10,000  on  it. 

The  Eightieth  Congress  surrendered  to 
the  pressure  of  the  real  estate  and  build- 
ing lobby.  Ceilings  and  controls  on 
prices  and  building  materials  disap- 
peared. In  the  less  than  2  years  of  this 
Eightieth  Congress,  the  $10,000  home  of 
1946  has  undergone  a  35-percent  increase 
in  price. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  situation  is  not  only 
prevalent  around  New  York;  it  is  typical 
of  the  whole  country.  Families  all  over 
our  Nation  live  huddled  in  cellars  or 
parked  in  trailer  camps  which  are  as 
tumble-down  as  the  Hoovervilles  of  the 
Republican  depression  era.  Even  the 
slums,  which  we  are  pledged  and  deter- 
mined to  eliminate  from  our  society,  are 
more  crowded  and  teeming  now  than 
ever.  A  slum  home  is  a  haven,  indeed. 
In  a  nation  with  half  of  its  families 
ill-housed  or  homeless. 

In  apology  for  the  failure  of  Congress 
to  provide  for  ihe  housing  needs  of  the 
Nation,  the  leaders  of  the  old  parties 
have  expressed  a  conviction  that  private 
Industry  and  free  enterprise  will  do  the 
job. 

But  the  facts  are  that  private  enter- 
prise has  not  only  flunked  the  job  of  re- 
housing America:  It  has  actually  sabo- 
taged low-cost  housing  for  the  American 
wage    earner.     Private    enterprise    has 


built  only  for  the  topmost  Income  groups. 
It  has  demanded  and  reaped  profits  of 
as  high  as  100  percent. 
America  came  out  of  World  War  II 
with  the  accumulated  housing  deficits  of 
a  generation  during  which  private  enter- 
prise consistently  pursued  its  determina- 
tion to  build  only  for  the  topmost  income 
group,  the  group  willing  and  able  to  pay 
inflated  prices  for  decent  housing.  Dur- 
ing this  period  there  was  little  or  no  im- 
provement of  housing  for  the  two-thirds 
of  urban  and  rural  families  who  repre- 
sent the  bulk  of  American  people. 

The  housing  program  for  the  future 
must  provide  for  these  two-thirds  of 
American  families  which  private  enter- 
prise does  not  and  will  not  serve. 

We  of  the  new  party  consider  It  the 
responsibility  of  government,  both  leg- 
islative and  executive,  to  recognize  the 
hou-sing  emergency  which  exists  and  to 
assume  the  Job  of  guaranteeing  a  decent 
home  in  a  democratic  community  for 
every  American  family,  regardless  of 
race,  creed,  color,  or  national  origin. 

Our  democracy  cannot  thrive  In 
squalor;  the  men  who  fought  to  preserve 
democracy  do  not  deserve  to  live  in  war- 
surplus  shacks.  They  did  not  leave  their 
foxholes  to  come  home  and  live  in  rat- 
holes.  America's  heroes  and  the  plain 
people  who  kept  the  home  fires  burning 
and  the  industries  producing  for  victory 
deserve  to  be  the  best-housed  people  in 
the  world. 


The  Eightieth  Congress  Is  the  Best 
Confress 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MARION  T.  BENNETT 

or  MISSOUM 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thwsday,  June  17.  1948 

Mr.  BENNETT  of  Missouri.  Mr. 
Sj)eaker.  under  permi-sslon  of  the  House 
to  extend  my  remarks.  I  include  the 
following  address  of  Speaker  Joseph  W. 
Martin.  Jr..  over  the  Columbia  Broad- 
casting System,  Wednesday.  June  16. 
1948: 

Good  evening,  fellow  Americans  The 
President  of  the  United  States,  during  the 
course  of  a  political  tour,  has  seen  fit  to  at- 
tack the  Eightieth  Congress  a»  the  worst  lii 
the  history  of  our  country. 

As  Speaker  of  the  House.  I  feel  It  in- 
cumbent upon  me  to  answer  unequivocally 
and  objectively  this  unwarranted  attack 
upon  the  elected  representatives  of  the 
American  people. 

Mr.  Truman  Is  apparently  provoked  be- 
cause this  Congresa  refused  to  blindly  fol- 
low his  dictates,  to  rubt>er  stamp  his  wild 
and  reckless  schemes  for  spending  and  his 
left-wing  plans  for  Government  concrol  of 
everything  In  America. 

If  the  American  people  had  wanted  a  Con- 
gresa of  "yes"  men  for  this  administration, 
they  would  have  elected  one. 

In  the  opinion  of  many  Impartial  obserrert 
this  is  the  best  and  moat  constructive  Con- 
gress in  many  years. 

This  Congress  Is  discharging  Its  duty  to 
the  American  people.  K  la  putting  this 
country  back  on  the  American  track  whers 
there  can  be  hope  and  opportunity. 

Let's  look  at  the  record. 
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In  less  than  2  years  since  the  Republicans 
were  elected  to  majority  control  of  the  House 
and  Senate.  Congress  has  abruptly  reversed 
America's  14-year  drift  toward  state  socialism 
and  eventual  national  bankruptcy. 

The  sessions  of  1947  and  1948  have  rees- 
tablished solid  foundations  for  the  complete 
restoration  of  orderly  constitutional  govern- 
ment responsive  to  the  needs  of  the  people. 
The  people  once  more  have  faith  that  the 
American  way  of  life  will  be  maintained. 
They  have  had  reestablUhed  their  belief  In 
the  pledged  word  of  a  political  party.  We 
have  made  good  on  our  promises. 

We  set  cut  In  January  1947  with  a  pledge 
to  root  cut  ultraradlcallsm  and  regimenta- 
tion, and  to  restore  the  American  way  of 
life— the  way  of  freedom,  abundance,  and 
security.     This  we  are  doing. 

We  were  pledged  to  eliminate  deficit  spend- 
ing and  to  reduce  taxes.  This  we  have  ac- 
complished, despite  a  series  of  Presidential 
vetoes,  and  strong  bureaucratic  obstruction 
from  the  administrative  agencies.  These 
agencies  continued  to  burn  the  lights  at 
night,  thinking  up  new  ways  of  spending  and 
Increasing  crushing  taxes  on  the  people. 
But  this  Congress  has  curbed  careless  spend- 
ing and  socialistic  bungling. 

Our  policy  has  been  to  restore  and  re- 
establish In  all  lU  grandeur  and  strength 
the  full  stature  and  splendor  of  constitu- 
tional government  under  law. 

Where  freedom  prevails  today,  the  forces 
of  reconstruction  and  regeneration  are  at 
work.  Conditions  are  better.  We  are  go- 
ing forward. 

We  have  maintained  persistent  and  ef- 
fective legislative  pressure  against  excessive 
and  burdensome  bureaucracy  in  Washing- 
ton. 

The  work  of  constitutional  restoration  Is 
far  from  finished.  We  have  Just  begun  our 
work.  Wherever  It  operates,  bureaucracy 
leads  to  regimentation  of  the  people  and  the 
slow  snuffing  out  of  the  spirit  of  freedom 
and  enterprise. 

We  have  made  a  strong  beginning  In  the 
tremendous  task  of  unscrambling  the  war 
powers  of  the  President.  Nothing  can  be 
more  oppressive  to  business  than  excessive 
meddling  and  Interference  by  government. 
But  In  this  work.  also,  we  have  encountered 
nothing  but  obstruction  and  delaying  tac- 
tics from  a  confused  executive  branch. 

If  It  be  the  secret  purpose  of  the  present 
administration  to  perpetuate  or  to  Increase 
Its  remaining  war  powers  indefinitely  In  the 
hope  that  the  American  people  eventually 
will  forget  their  full  rights  as  free  men  and 
free  women,  we  in  Congress  accept  that 
challenge. 

America  has  made  a  tremendous  contri- 
bution In  two  wars  to  preserve  the  Ameri- 
can way  of  life.  This  is  not  Just  a  catch 
phrase.  We  mean  the  American  way  of  life 
as  we  know  It,  life  as  you  and  I  have  known  It 
since  our  birth,  as  every  American  has  known 
it  since  the  birth  of  this  Nation. 

We  have  fought  to  exterminate  all  forms 
of  totalitarianism.  Fascism  has  been  driven 
Into  the  ground. 

Your  Eightieth  Congress  likewise  has  made 
•  good  beginning  In  the  task  of  rooting  out 
of  our  Federal  establishment  the  Communists 
and  fellow  travelers  who  follow  the  party 
line  of  International  revolutionary  wrecking. 
During  the  last  year  there  have  been  in- 
dictments and  convictions  In  Washington  of 
CommunUt  workers  In  our  own  Federal 
•gancles.  These  are  the  first  such  indict- 
ments or  convictions  since  1933. 

There  is  no  room  In  the  American  Govern- 
ment for  those  who  would  destroy  America. 
Durinc  the  last  15  years  Communists  and 
fellow  travelers  found  Washington  a  world 
haven  of  refuge  and  benign  official  protec- 

Not  until  the  Eightieth  Congress  provided 
the  funds  and  the  investigations  for  the 
house  cleanin?  were  the  Communists  driven 
from  high  places  in  our  Federal  civil  service. 
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One  more  election,  and  we  shall  see  the 
administrative  chambers  in  Washington 
vibrant  once  more  with  the  stimulating  fresh 
air  of  fundamental  Americanism. 

This  Congress  has  brought  about  improve- 
ment in  labor-management  relations. 

It  has  increased  social-security  benefits 
for  3,500,000  needy  children,  the  aged,  and 
the  blind.  Among  other  humanitarian 
measuies  enacted  has  been  the  establish- 
ment of  a  National  Heart  Institute  for  re- 
search on  diseases  of  the  heart  and  circu- 
latory system.  We  provided  for  American 
participation  in  the  World  Health  Organ- 
ization. 

This  Congress  has  made  large  appropria- 
tions for  reclamation  and  river  and  harbor 
development  projects.  It  has  made  the 
largest  grants  In  history  for  flood  control. 

We  recently  approved  an  emergency  appro- 
priation of  $10,000,000  for  the  flood  victims 
of  the  Northwest.  That  bUl  passed  the 
House  in  3  seconds. 

Recognizing  that  one  of  the  Nation's  major 
problems  Is  adequate  housing  for  our  peo- 
ple this  Congress  removed  the  bureaucratic 
regulations  which  shackled  the  construction 
field,  and  we  expect  to  pass  additional  legis- 
lation to  aid  housing  before  adjournment. 

While  the  housing  shortage  is  still  acute, 
real  progress  has  been  made  since  regula- 
tions which  were  bogging  down  production 
were  lifted.  In  1947.  835.000  new  permanent 
family  dwelling  units  were  completed.  This 
is  almost  twice  the  number  completed  in 
1946  Competent  testimony  Indicates  more 
than  a  million  new  dwelling  units  will  be 
completed  this  year. 

For  our  18.000,000  war  veterans  the  Eighti- 
eth Congress  has  provided  the  most  far- 
reaching  and  effective  system  of  rehabili- 
tation beneflu  and  aids  ever  placed  on  the 
statute  books  of  any  nation  In  the  world. 
The  program  for  the  construction  of  vet- 
erans' hospitals  has  been  accelerated,  educa- 
tional opportunities  have  been  expanded, 
veterans'  preference  in  the  civil  service  has 
been  reinforced.  Benefits  for  the  disabled 
and  survivors  of  those  who  made  the  su- 
preme sacrifice  have  been  Increased. 

Terminal-leave  bonds  were  paid  off  In 
cash. 

We  have  provided  for  an  adequate  and  bal- 
anced national  defense,  an  Air  Force  ade- 
quate to  meet  any  emergency  which  may 
arise  under  the  new  conditions  of  military 
tactics.  Nothing  has  been  left  undone 
which  would  provide  our  forces  with  the 
most  effective  arms  and  equipment  which 
our  twentieth-century  technical  skill  and 
scientific  research  might  provide. 

In  a  determined  attempt  to  untangle  and 
unscramble  the  patchwork  of  bureaus,  com- 
missions, authorities,  offices,  and  Federal 
corporations  reared  by  15  years  of  New  Deal 
socialism,  the  Eightieth  Congress  has  set  up 
a  Commission  on  the  Organization  of  the 
Executive  Branch  of  the  Government. 
Under  the  law  this  Commission  has  a  man- 
date to  present  to  the  Eighty-first  Congress 
next  January  a  comprehensive  plan  to  con- 
solidate, reorganize,  coordinate,  and  trim 
down  the  entire  executive  establishment. 

Our  American  BUI  of  Rights  is  a  beacon 
light  to  which  all  the  world  turns  today  in 
an  agonized  prayer  for  peace,  security,  jus- 
tice, and  orderly  progress  under  law. 

Yet  this  administration  flounders  on  the 
rocks  of  Indecision. 

With  an  administration  that  wUl  build 
and  preserve  the  honor,  integrity,  and  pres- 
tige of  our  Nation  throughout  the  world,  we 
can  achieve  the  basis  for  a  sound  and  ever- 
lasting peace. 

These  are  the  great  aspirations  of  the 
American  people.  Your  Eightieth  Congress 
has  cherished  them  and  nurtured  them.  It 
has  protected  them  against  the  reckless  chat- 
ter of  Irresponsible  ambition.  It  has  de- 
fended them  against  the  excesses  of  little 
men  temporarily  vested  with  large  powers. 


It  has  defended   them  against  the  godless 
fury  of  the  Communist  wreckers. 

We  must  not  deceive  ourselves  that  the 
work  of  constitutional  restoration  in  Amer- 
ica will  be  easy.  Our  national  debt  of 
$250,000,000,000  is  a  reality  which  wUl  Influ-  ' 
ence  everv  decision  of  policy  for  a  generation 
to  come.  The  national  debt  Is  the  very  crux 
of  our  baffling  problem  of  high  prices.  The 
fiscal  policies  of  the  Government  which  sus- 
tain that  debt  are  the  controlling  factors  In 
a  monetary  situation  which  must  be  guided 
by  sound  policies  and  wise  counsel  if  we  are  ^ 
to  escape  a  disastrous  inflation. 

Your  Eightieth  Congress  also  has  declared 
unrelenting      warfare      upon      Government 
propaganda   carried   on    at   the    expense    of 
the  taxpayer.     Official  propaganda  and  offi- 
cial misinformation  are  devices  of  dictator- 
ship,    in  them  lie  the  seeds  of  national  de- 
struction.    A  special  committee  of  the  House 
of    Representatives    has    been    investigating 
Government  publicity  and  propaganda  since 
May    1947.    The   five   interim    reports    from 
that    committee    have    shocked    the   Nation 
with   their   revelations   of   official   chicanery 
and    manipulation    in    the    administration's 
persistent    propaganda    campaign    for    more 
spending,  more  powers,  and  more  bureaus  to 
harass      the      people.     This      investigation 
reaches   to  the   very  core   of  representative 
government. 

Propaganda  by  the  Government  against  the 
people  is  a  lawless  and  indefensible  perver- 
sion of  executive  duty  and  responsibility. 

But  this  campaign  of  propaganda  pres- 
sure against  the  Eightieth  Congress  has  faUed  _ 
to  move  either  the  House  or  Senate  from  Its  '■ 
sworn  path  of  responsible  independent  ac-  i 
tion.  ' 

In  the  field  of  foreign  relations,  your  Eight-  - 
leth  Congress  has  moved  courageously  to  re-  ; 
store  the  shattered  economic  life  of  two  ^ 
war-torn  continents.  It  gave  succor  and  ; 
hope  to  millions  of  hopeless  people.  It  is 
ready  to  continue  to  render  effective  assist-  [ 
ance  to  the  world. 

We  have  provided  generous  aid  to  Europe 
and  Asia,  and  Insisted  upon  measures  and 
policies  In  the  administration  of  this  assist- 
ance to  protect  our  basic  economic  strength. 
The  problem  of  world  reconstruction  is  liter-  ■ 
ally  a  blood  transfusion.  | 

America  today,  due  to  the  Inept,  vacillating, ' 
and  indecisive  handling  of  our  foreign  rela- 
tions has  bewildered  the  world.  We,  to  whom 
the  world  turns  for  Inspired  leadership,  are 
honor  Ixjund  to  present  a  concrete  policy  of  ( 
American  thinking  and  action.  Our  foreign 
policy  as  presently  administered  is  on  a  day- 
to-day  basis.  A  sound  and  stated  foreign 
policy,  clear  in  Its  principles  and  unswerving, 
in  its  alms  to  bring  about  and  maintain  world, 
peace,  would  be  backed  wholeheartedly  by, 
the  people  of  the  United  States.  i 

Only  by  keeping  American  strong  can  wai 
hope  to  accomplish  the  reconstruction  over- 
seas which  every  consideration  of  humanity 
and  conscience  dictates  to  be  our  policy. 

These  are  but  the  mere  outlines  of  th* 
great  national  crusade  which  has  guided  an4 
Inspired  the  Eightieth  Congress.  Our  aln* 
has  been  to  lift  the  dreadful  pall  of  threat- 
ened statelsm  from  our  national  life. 

We  are  striving  toward  the  day  when  thf 
American  worker  and  the  American  farmer 
may  do  more  than  work  for  the  tax  collector. 
We  are  striving  toward  the  day  when  th^ 
job  maker  and  the  job  giver  rightfully  wl4 
be  regarded  once  more  as  the  honorable  serv- 
ants of  a  stable  economy.  But  this  prograito 
can  be  accomplished  only  by  practical  meas- 
vires,  by  wise  policies  formulated  under  the 
established  process  of  representative  govern- 
ment, by  faithful  and  competent  administra- 
tion in  the  executive  branch  and  by  a  pru- 
dent regard  for  the  lessons  of  history. 

With  the  support  of  the  American  people 
and  under  the  guidance  of  the  Almighty  we 
will  keep  America  strong  and  solvent,  pros- 
perous and  secure,  and  a  beacon  of  hope  for 
all  mankind. 
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HdN.  FRANCIS  CASE 
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Thirsday.  June  17.  I94i 
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Avenue  parade  may  be  unique  In 
opulence,  but  In  London.  Parts. 
Prague,  If  the  day  Is  brtght, 
parks  will  be  filled  with  similar 
ilressed  up  In  the  best  they  have 
bent  on  making  the  most  of  a 
Easter  outing  is  more  real  than 
demonstration.    In  the  Luxem- 
s.  as  in  Central  Park,  it  \s  mostly 
little  family  parties,  merged  to- 
obserrance  of  a  common  fes- 
this  community  people  are  more 
than   when    they  separate   into 
or  classes. 
parade  la  perhaps  more  mean- 
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Europe,  at  least,  they  never  ap- 
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normallty,  to  go  through   the 
normal  living.     Never  were  they 
their  habits  and  traditions.    One 
of  "Western  Culture"  than  ever 
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with  ulk  ot  the  glories  ot  tbe  Boman  past 
than  with  Marxist  argumenU. 

The  Europe  we  are  trying  to  strengthen 
needs  to  believe  in  itself. 

It  needs  the  stimulant  of  hope  and  self- 
conAdeaee  quite  as  much  as  material  help. 
wlU  delude  ttiemaelves  if  they 
that  the  rocorery  ivogram  for  Eu- 
or  the  military  meaatires  by  which  we 
propoae  to  forttff  out— lew  will  be 
to  win  the  iimnm4nm  eantast  ve  are 
In. 


THX  rcAa  or  was 

By  their  infiltration  into  rvery  country  and 
their  complete  disregard  of  rules,  truth,  and 
human  feeling,  the  Communists  have  weap- 
ons we  cannot  match.  But  we  have  moral 
weapons  which  they  cannot  match,  which 
they  would  not  know  how  to  use  If  they 
could,  and  the  sooner  we  mobilize  our  moral 
farces  and  appeal  to  Corope  to  Join  us  In 
saving  the  virtues  as  well  as  the  values  of  our 
civilization — honor,  truth,  self-respect,  com- 
paaston — the  more  effective  will  be  the  ma- 
terial and  military  defenses  we  are  setting  up. 

Xurt^ie  trembles  because  it  Is  physically 
weak  and  dependent  on  outside  help.  It  Is 
terrified  by  talk  of  war  because  It  sees  Itself 
as  the  battleground. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  although  fear  of  war 
colors  the  thought  of  every  Eurcpean  nation, 
there  Is  less  talk  about  It  over  there  than  here 
at  home.  That  Is  partly  because  this  coun- 
try has  to  take  the  responsibility  for  action. 
It  Is  faeed  with  decisions,  evidently  sudden 
dedslODS.  which  require  that  tbe  American 
people  diould  be  aroixsed  to  a  sense  of  danger. 
But  is  it  Impossible  to  take  the  steps  common 
pnxlence   dictates  quietly   and   calmly? 

OCX  MoaAL  icsrommuTT 

Obvioualy  we  are  acting  to  prevent  a  mis- 
calculated move  that  would  lead  to  war.  We 
have  to  aafeguard  ourselves  In  the  first  pleee, 
and  as  a  great  power  we  have  to  safeguard 
the  world. 

But  the  more  we  prepare  for  war.  the  more 
we  are  obligated  to  keep  the  emphasis  on 
peace  and  redouble  our  efforts  to  construct 
the  framework  and  conditions  of  peace. 

It  Is  hard  for  Americans  to  keep  an  even 
keel  and  an  even  temper,  but  the  time  has 
cooa  wben  it  la  quite  as  mcumbent  on  us  to 
be  steady  as  to  be  suong.  Tbe  issues  are  in 
our  hands:  we  create  the  moral  atmosphere 
of  tbe  world. 

Even  to  carry  out  the  Marshall  plan,  Eu- 
rope needa  the  Easter  hope  of  resurrection 
and  peace.  With  hope  It  can  build,  with  hope 
it  can  rise  and  march,  with  hope  it  can  win 
a  great  war  without  bombs  or  armies.  But 
only  this  country  can  cast  out  the  fear  that 
corrodes  the  spring,  and  It  cannot  do  this 
without  rising  to  heights  of  courage,  wis- 
dom, and  confidence  of  which  we  liave  never 
dreamed  ourselves  capable. 


Aaericaa  Cancer  Saciety's  Prafram  To 
Combat  Cancer 
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or  Nxw  jiasrY 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  June  17  (legislatire  day  of 
Tuesday,  June  IS).  194S 

Mr.  SMITH.  Mr.  President,  last  week  a 
bill  was  passed  by  the  Congress,  and  sent 
to  the  President  for  signature,  which  pro- 
vides for  a  program  of  study  and  research 
into  the  causes  of  tbe  dUeaaet  of  the 
benrt  I  was  partlcularlj  giUlilarl  with 
tbe  vumae  of  this  icfisUttoo,  m  it  is  a 


further  step  forward  in  the  plans  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Health  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  to  de- 
velop research  In  the  field  of  fatal  dis- 
eases. This  Is  also  in  line  with  the  leg- 
islation setting  up  a  National  Science 
I^)undaUon  for  research  in  the  ba&ic  sci- 
ences, including  the  medical  sciences. 

For  the  last  few  years  the  Cancer  Re- 
search Institute  of  the  Department  of 
PublJc  Health  has  been  functioning  under 
legislation  previously  passed,  and  is  work- 
ing most  effectively  in  conjunction  with 
the  program  of  the  American  Cancer  In- 
stitute, a  voluntary  organiration  sup- 
ported by  popular  subscription. 

The  work  of  the  Cancer  Institute  Is 
subdivided  among  the  several  States,  and 
in  my  own  State  of  New  Jersey  has  been 
carried  on  under  the  able  leadership  of 
Mr.  George  Stringlellow,  of  West  Orange, 
who  has  done  an  outstanding  piece  of 
work  in  organizing  committees  and  rais- 
ing voluntary  funds  for  this  Important 
purpose.  Recently  Mr.  Stringfellow  made 
an  Important  address  on  the  subject  of 
cancer  research,  and  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  his  address  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Rkcoio  together  with 
two  editorials  from  the  Chattanooga, 
Tenn..  News-Pree  Press 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
and  editorials  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Rzcoao,  as  foUows: 
AitnacAM  CAJvcia  Socm-T's  Pbocsam  To 
Combat  Cancb 
(By  George  E  Stringfellow,  potentate.  Salaam 
Temple,   AAONM8,   and   president   of   the 
New  Jersey  division,  American  Cancer  So- 
ciety, Chattanooga,  Tenn.,  March  30,  1948/ 

The  objective  of  the  American  Cancer  So- 
ciety is  to  prevent  suffering  and  death  from 
cancer  by  (1)  research.  (2)  education,  and 
(3)  service. 

Prom  1940  to  1947  the  American  Cancer 
Society  raised  t38,800,000.  It  Is  significant 
that  over  92  percent  was  raised  in  the  last 
three  campaigns. 

During  these  3  years  the  national  society 
received  about  $10,500,000  of  the  ftinds  raised. 
Mare  than  00  percent — over  16.000,000 — was 
set  aside  or  appropriated  for  research. 

There  are  three  phases  of  the  research 
program: 

1.  Fellowships  for  training. 

a.  Qrants-ln-ald  projects  in  basic  research. 

3.  Institutional  grants  for  cancer  research. 

The  committee  on  growth  of  the  National 
Research  Council  is  guiding  us  in  the  huge 
expenditure  of  funds  for  research. 

The  American  Cancer  Society  has  mobUised 
the  lartsst  group  of  scientists  In  history — 
even  greater  than  the  mobilizaUon  that  re- 
sulted in  the  atomic  tramb.  Through  the 
committee  on  growth,  every  new  discovery  is 
coordinated.  Some  day  the  missing  link  will 
be  found.  When  it  is  found  It  will  doubUess 
be  the  result  of  the  coordinated  program  of 
our  society. 

A  research  program  can  proceed  no  faster 
than  the  scientifically  trained  manpmwer 
avaUabie.  To  meet  tiie  personnel  needs  to 
carry  out  these  projects,  the  society  has 
fostered  a  training  fugtat  including  100 
(eUowships  m  M  lnemwllwn  at  a  cost  of 
$742,000. 

The  society  financed  239  grants-in-aid 
proJecU  In  70  institutions  In  37  of  our  States. 
These  granu-ln-ald  luive  totaled  over  $4,000,- 
000.  Tills  Is  the  second  step  in  our  crtisade 
against  cancer. 

The  granu-ln-ald  program  is  largely  basic 
or  lundamental  research.  This  program 
naturally  evolves  Into  an  institutional  grant. 
These  grants  are  made  where  the  conesntra- 
tlon  of  projecU  In  an  instltuuon  Is  such  that 
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a  cancer  research  committee  can  administer 
a  grant  with  maximum  efficiency. 

The  society  has  approved  27  Institutional 
grants  totaling  $1,500,000.  These  grants 
combine  a  unique  combination  of  power, 
knowledge,  and  facilities. 

Of  the  $163,141  raised  In  the  State  of  Ten- 
nessee In  1947,  40  percent  or  approximately 
$59,000  was  turned  over  to  the  national 
organization  for  the  over-all  program  of 
research  and  education. 

Of  the  $59,000,  however,  the  State  of  Ten- 
nessee Is  receiving  in  return  practically  two- 
thirds  in  grants-in-aid  and  Institutional 
grants.  The  research  money  earmarked  for 
Tennessee  this  year  Includes  an  Institutional 
grant  of  $25,000  for  the  University  of  Ten- 
nessee, grant-in-aid  of  $5,500  to  John  L.  Wood 
at  the  University  of  Tennessee,  and  a  grant- 
in-aid  to  VanderbUt  University  of  $7,750. 

EDUCATION 

The  education  program  is  recognized  as  a 
problem  of  persuading  the  Individual  citizen 
to  act  In  his  own  behalf. 

Thirty  to  fifty  percent  of  those  who  cur- 
rently die  of  cancer  need  not  die— think  of  it. 
Thirty  to  fifty  percent  of  those  who  die  of 
cancer  need  not  die — they  could  be  saved  by 
early  diagnosis  and  treatment.  Therefore,  a 
substantial  percentage  of  your  funds  is  spent 
to  enlighten  the  public  on  this  fact.  We  are 
familiarizing  our  citizens  with  the  seven 
cancer  signals.    These  signals  are: 

1.  Any  sore  that  does  not  heal. 

2.  A  painless  lump  or  thickness,  especially 
In  the  breast.  Up,  or  tongue. 

?.  Bleeding  from  any  natural  body  opening. 

4.  Progressive  change  in  the  color  or  size 
of  a  wart,  mole,  or  birthmark. 

5.  Persistent  Indigestion. 

6.  Persistent  hoarseness.  unexplained 
cough,  or  difficulty  In  swallowing. 

7.  Any  change  In  normal  bowel  habits. 
The   reason   more   progress  hjis   not  been 

made  In  the  control  of  cancer  in  the  past  has 
been  the  hush-hush  attitude  of  the  public 
toward  cancer.  Cancer  has  been  looked  upon 
as  an  Incurable  disease.  For  hundreds  of 
years  cancer  has  been  considered  by  many 
as  a  disgrace.  Cancer  Is  neither  Incurable 
nor  Is  It  a  disgrace.  Cancer  is  a  misfortune 
which  can  be  overcome  If  detected  in  Its  early 
stages.  To  dispel  the  false  notion  that  can- 
cer 19  a  disgrace  or  Incurable  Is  one  of  the 
functions  of  the  American  Cancer  Society. 


SEKVICE 

As  our  education  program  progresses,  the 
need  for  service  becomes  greater.  As  the 
people  become  more  and  more  conscious  of 
cancer's  signals  and  learn  that  cancer  can  be 
citfcd  If  detected  In  time.  Increased  clinic 
facilities  for  diagnosis  and  treatment  will  be 
needed. 

Until  research  provides  more  knowledge  or 
cancer,  we  have  only  three  ways  to  treat  this 
disease.     These  are: 

1.  Surgery. 

2.  X-ray. 

3.  Radium. 
By   early  diagnosis  and  treatment,   30  to 

50  percent  of  the  more  than  180.000  cancer 
victims  m  the  United  States  last  year  could 
have  been  saved. 

The  responsibility  for  the  service  program 
rests  largely  with  the  State  divisions.  In 
addition  to  raising  the  funds  needed,  the 
States  guide  that  phase  of  the  program 
which  gives  direct  service  to  the  cancer 
patients— or  the  people  who  may  fall  victims 
to  cancer. 

This  18  done  through  Improvement  of 
clinic  facilities,  by  purchase  of  X-ray  equip- 
ment and  radium,  and  by  providing  nursing 
service  It  is  done  through  a  program  of 
bedside  nursing  care  lor  patienU  who  can- 
not afford  such  care. 

Our  field  army  provides  important  service 
to  cancer  victims,  such  as— 

1.  Dressings  and  sick-room  comforts;  and 


2.  Transportation  for  patients  to  clinics 
and  doctors. 

These  enthusiastic  public-spirited  women 
provide  these  dressings  and  transportation 
without  cost  to  cancer  patients. 

We  have  proceeded  cautiously  in  formu- 
lating our  policies.  We  have  sought  to  impend 
the  public's  money  where  It  will  produce 
best  results.  At  national  level,  In  preparing 
research  projects,  the  question  Is  always:  Is 
the  project  an  Integral  part  of  the  broad 
attack  on  cancer?  At  State  levels.  In  prepar- 
ing medical  projects,  our  doctors  have  kept 
uppermost  in  mind  this  question:  Will  the 
project  benefit  cancer  sufferers? 

Many  would  like  the  society  to  underwrite 
the  cost  of  terminal  patients— those  hopeless 
cases  who  are  waiting  to  die.  Our  hearts 
tell  us  to  do  something  for  them.  Our 
heads— which  must  govern  our  expendi- 
tures— tell  us  we  cannot  underwrite  the 
cost  of  the  care  of  these  Incurable  cases. 
Expenditures  for  research,  education,  and 
service  must  have  priority  on  all  funds. 

If  we  were  to  attempt  to  underwrite  the 
cost  of  all  terminal  cases,  we  would  never 
solve  the  problem  of  cancer,  for  we  would 
have  no  money  for  research  nor  would  we 
prevent  death  from  cancer  by  education. 
We  will  never  control  cancer  until  we  lind 
the    cause.      That    Is    why    we    emphasize 

Should  we  underwrrlte  the  cost  of  these 
Incurable  cases,  we  would  make  It  possible 
for  more  people  to  die  more  comfortably, 
but  we  would  have  done  nothing  to  stop 
people  from  suffering  and  dying  of  cancer. 
No  volunteer  organization  can  cope  with 
the  whole  problem  of  the  chronically  ill. 

We  must  keep  our  minds  glued  to  these 
two  goals: 

1.  Alert  the  public  to  cancer  signals  and 
urge  early  diagnosis  so  that  suffering  may 
be  prevented  and  lives  saved. 

2.  Discover  the  cause  of  cancer  and  de- 
velop an  effective  control. 

The  State  of  Tennessee  Is  among  the 
leaders  of  the  Nation  In  fighting  cancer. 
During  the  1947  campaign,  Tennessee  ex- 
ceeded its  goal  by  over  11  percent.  This 
amounted  to  5.6  cents  per  person  of  $43.80 
per  million  dollars  of  total  estimated  wealth. 
The  contribution  per  capita  Is  not  neces- 
sarily a  fair  basis  of  comparing  a  State's 
ability  to  raUe  funds.  On  the  basis  of  total 
estimated  wealth,  Tennessee  made  a  very 
commendable  shewing.  Her  $43.80  per  mil- 
lion dollars  of  wealth  was  well  above  the 
national  average  of  $30.60.  Tennessee  ranks 
fourteenth  among  the  48  States  in  this  re- 
spect Under  the  able  and  Inspiring  leader- 
ship  of  Dr.  James  L.  Fowle,  Chattanooga 
raised  over  $20,000  last  year,  with  an  over- 
head of  $25.  That,  so  far  as  I  am  able  to 
determine.  Is  the  lowest  of  any  city  or  com- 
munity m  the  Nation,  and  you  are  certainly 
to  be  congratulated. 

Your  citizens  responded  generously  last 
year  to  the  appeal  for  funds.  Another  appeal 
will  be  made  In  April,  and  I  know  you  will 
again  respond  generously.  Your  money  Is 
needed  If  we  are  to  do  our  share  In  financing 
the  research  program.  If  we  are  to  do  our 
share  in  providing  greater  clinic  facilities, 
and  if  we  are  to  do  our  share  In  enlightening 
the  public  of  cancer  signals.  I  urge  you  to 
give  of  your  time  to  help  raise  funds  with 
which  to  fight  cancer. 


Americans  now  alive  are  doomed  to  be  killed: 
by  this  dread  disease,  and  it  wUl  strike  one 
out  of  every  two  homes. 

Cancer  shows  no  favoritism- It  takes  its  ; 
terrible  toll  from,  all  age  groups,  from  all'  ' 
races,  from  rich  and  poor  alike.  I 

No  matter  what  your  station  in  life  may 
l>e,  your  home  has  a  one-ln-two  chance  of 
being  one  of  those  that  will  see  loved  ones 
die  as  cancer  victims. 

That  is  why  everybody  has  a  real  personal 
interest  in  the  drive,  now  under  way.  foft. 
funds  with  which  to  finance  the  war  of  scl-,, 
ence  to  conquer  cancer.  , 

It's  as  simple  as  this— the  more  the  8Cleni»* 
tlsts  find  out  about  cancer,  the  more  chance 
you  and  your  loved  ones  will  have  of  not 
being  killed  by  cancer.  And  the  more  you 
and  other  citizens  give,  the  better  the  scien- 
tists will  be  equipped  to  search  for  the  secrets' 
that  will  finally  bring  this  scourge  under 
control.  , 

In  order  to  conquer  cancer  scientists  must 
find  the  cause  of  cancer.  George  E.  String- 
fellow, head  of  the  New  Jersey  division  of  the 
American  Cancer  Society,  told  members  ot 
the  Third  District  Cancer  Association  at  a 
meeting  here  the  other  night.  Mr.  String- 
fellow added  that  the  American  Cancer  So^ 
clety  has  mobilized  the  largest  army  of  scien- 
tists in  the  world,  one  larger  than  that  whlcH 
worked  to  develop  the  atom  bomb,  for  this 
fight  to  find  the  cause  of  cancer  and  save  mil- 
lions and  millions  of  lives. 

While  the  great  secret  has  not  yet  been  un* 

covered,  the  war  against  cancer  is  already 

paying  big  dividends.    People  who  are  stricken 

with  cancer  now  have  a  30  to  50  percent 

chance    of    being    cured    If    treatments    are 

started  early  enough.  | 

The  two  big  Jobs  in  the  cancer  war,  therei* 

fore,   are  research   and  education — research 

for  the  cause  and  other  knowledge  which  will 

help  save  lives  of  cancer  victims,  and  educa^ 

tlon  to  arotise  the  public  to  the  danger  of 

cancer  and  get  those  who  have  the  disease 

to  the  doctors  while  there  is  still  a  chance 

that  thev  can  be  saved. 

Money  donated  to  the  cancer  fund  goes  to 
finance  both  these  phases  of  the  cancer  war. 
and  also  to  local  efforts,  like  the  timior  clinic- 
at  Erlanger  Hospital  that  has  done  so  much^ 
good  in  the  fight  against  cancer  here. 

One  reason,  probably  the  biggest  reason, 
that  so  manv  people  die  of  cancer  is  the  fact 
that  this  great  cause  of  suffering  and  death- 
second  only  to  heart  trouble  as  a  cause  of 
death— has  been  "neglected"  in  the  past. 
Compared  with  the  money  spent  to  combat 
other  diseases,  some  of  them  not  nearly  sa 
serious  a  threat  to  as  many  people  as  cancer 
is.  the  amount  that  has  been  spent  on  cancer 
Is  negligible.  , 

Hamilton  County  has  an  excellent  recoM 
for  financial  support  of  the  cancer  prograin. 
Our  county's  quota  this  year  is  $35,000.  Let's 
keep  the  record  good.  -^ 

Remember,  when  you  are  asked  for  a  con- 
tribution to  this  fund,  that  the  money  being 
given  this  year  may  save  a  member  of  your 
family  from  death. 


[From  the  Chattanooga  News-Pree  Press  of 

AprU  1,  19481 

Will  Cancer  Hit  Yotra  Home? 

Are  you  or  some  member  of  your  family 
doomed  to  die  of  cancer?  As  things  now 
stand,  every  American  family  has  a  50-50 
chance  of  being  bereaved  by  this  cruel  killer. 

Cancer,  the  Nation's  most  vicious  untamed 
"malady  murderer,"  is  now  killing  Americans 
at  the  rate  of  188,000  a  year— one  every  3 
minutes.     At   the    present    rate,    17,000,000 


[From  the  Chattanooga  News-Free  Press  Of 
April  3,   1948] 
Cancer  Danger  Signals  | 

One  of  the  tragic  facts  about  the  toll  pt 
death  and  suffering  taken  by  cancer  Is  that 
so  many  of  the  victims  could  be  cured  if  thty 
were  treated  in  time. 

"All  the  tools  of  service  and  all  the  kno\#!- 
edge  of  research  are  of  no  avail— unless  the 
public  is  aroused  to  the  personal  threat  of 
cancer,"  says  a  pamphlet  in  use  in  connec- 
tion with  the  American  Cancer  Society's 
current  drive  for  funds. 

"For  years  science  has  been  hampered  by 
the  'taboo  of  silence'— the  cloak  of  fear  and 
Ignorance  which  is  cancer's  greatest  al^y. 
Everyone,  everywhere,  must  learn  that  delay 
can  cause  as  high  as  35  percent  of  all  can^ 
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Pro  Aacricii  Address  by  Louse  Hawkes 
Padelford 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


OF 

HON.  HARRY  P.  CAIN 

or    W<t:iHINGTON 

IM  THE  SDlATB  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday  June  17  (legislative  day  o/ 
Tui  sdaw.  June  IS),  194i 

Mr.  CAIN.  Mr.  President,  Louise 
Hawkes  Paielford  ia  well  and  affection- 
ately kncwTi  to  many  of  us  for  the  dou- 
ble reason  that  she  is  the  daughter  of 
the  dtstlng  iLshed  senior  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  (Mr.  HawktsI,  and  because 
she  is  prese  itly  the  president  of  national 
Pio  Americk.  She  is  completely  worth 
Icnowlng  in  both  capacities,  and  for  her- 
•elf  as  wei  , 

On  June  II,  in  Evanston.  III..  Mrs. 
Padelford  Adlvend  a  keynote  address 
before  tiM  mllMMU  board  meetinc  of 
Pro  Amerlc  i.  Her  remark.i  were  stimu- 
lating am  thought  provoking.  Her 
chaUcnge  i  ill  result  in  securing  an  even 
grtAter  faii  h  in  the  promise  of  America 
bf  the  wor  ten  of  our  land. 

I  ask  uiianimous  consent  that  Mrs. 
.pegch  be  printed  in  the  Ap- 
lo  Am  Raoot». 

There  bang  tu)  objection,  the  addreaa 
was  ordereO  to  be  printed  in  the  Rtcogo. 
as  follows 
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women  who  suspect  and  want 

the  Constitution  of  the  United 


States,  providing  freedom  under  Ood  to  all 

lU  citizens,  to  the  most  liberal,  most  hope- 

fvil  document  of  government  ever  written  by 

man  for  his  own  protection  and  happineas. 

Pro  America  women  know  that  the  soclal- 

tetlc    theorlea   and   soclaltotlc    legislation    of 

th«   Hew  Deal   are   certain    to   destroy   our 

American  form  of  constitutional,  represents^ 

tlve  government.     We  are  women  who  know 

that  the  sole  real  strength  of  our  Republic 

cornea  from  the  dynamic  love  our  cUiaens 

feel  for  It.    Just  the  mood  of  liking  America. 

th*  aenae  of  having  Inherited  something  of 

worth,  juat  a  childish  notion  that  someone 

somewhere  will  take  care  of  us  without  our 

making  any  effort,  we  know  to  not  enough 

to  preserve  and  improve  our  American  form 

of  government.     "Good  things."  my  father 

often  says,  "dont  Just  happen;  they  have  to 

be  made  to  happen."    We  have  to  care.    We 

have  to  know.     We  have  to  be  social  phl- 

loaophers,  ss  men  and  women  were  ISO  years 

ago  when  they  knew,  all  of  them,  what  they 

were  talking  about  when  they  explained  the 

need  for  man's  freedom,   the  suffering  and 

stuUlAcatlon  without  It.  and  the  specific  pro- 

Tlalons    in    the    Constitution    guarantsaHlg 

thoae  freedoms  which   must   men   dreMB  of 

and  which  so  few  in  the  htotory  of  a  half 

nUlUon  years  on  this  earth  have  known  how 

to  obtain. 

Today,  except  for  all  too  rare  exceptiooa, 
only  the  Communtots  are  social  philosophers. 
They  know  how  to  articulate  skillfully  and 
they  argue  for  the  overthrow  of  our  Amer- 
ican system  ot  government  and  economy  In 
favor  of  their  own  aactant.  always  unhappy 
plan  to  give  a  few  fallible  men  absolute  power 
over  all  other  men. 

Pro  America  membera  know,  and  are  also 
learnint;  to  articulate  sklUfully.  that  man 
to  master  of  the  sute:  thst  the  state  to  a 
servant  of  the  people  from  whose  consent  It 
derives  Its  power:  and  that  we  live  under 
the  rule  of  law,  not  the  whim  of  any  men. 

nmnded  In  1933  In  Seattle.  Waah..  to  com- 
bat Hew  Daal  Ideology,  and  dedicated  by 
Mrs.  Theodore  Rooacvclt.  Sr..  Pro  America 
women  feel  the  respoaslMltty  of  informing 
themselves  by  study  graopa  or  reading  groups, 
as  well  as  by  large  general  meetings,  where 
problems  of  legislation,  nstlonal.  State,  and 
local,  and  problems  of  education,  both  text- 
books and  teacher  qualifications,  are  dto- 
cussed. 

We  know  that  the  majority  of  registered 
voters  are  women,  the  majority  of  llfe-tnsur- 
anoe  beneflrlarlea.  of  owners  of  stocks  and 
booA  and  savingii  accounts  are  women. 
Women  exercise  the  greatest  majority  of  buy- 
ing power  In  the  country.  Women  have  closer 
relations  with  the  schools  and  early  years  of 
their  children's  education  thnn  men.  In 
other  words,  women  not  only  stand  to  lose 
mate  Uuui  men  by  a  disastrous  change  in  our 
Oosammen t  aid  economy  but  they  have 
more  power  for  good  through  their  influence 
and  their  vote — If  they  care  enough  to  exer- 
cise them  both  properly.  Only  when  the 
ballot  to  Inside  the  ballot  box  does  It  count 
In  sn  election,  and  otir  women  work  in  every 
way  to  get  out  the  vote  We  study,  sponsor, 
an4  work  for  candidates  and  legislation. 

Tbat  to  why  Pro  America  wanu  millions 
of  wtmen  to  give  a  mlnlannB  of  3  hour*  a 
month  to  a  study  group  of  their  own  friends. 
If  they  so  choose  In  political  sti^dy.  as  In 
moot  other  scti vines  In  life.  It  to  by  personal 
effort  wa  learn  moat  By  this  effort  we  try 
to  •equtre  for  oursalvaa  a  political  yardstick 
with  which  to  measure  any  sandldate  or 
propossd  UgiaUtion.  u  our  ftmtHtkek  to  ac> 
ctumte.  w*  need  not  be  swept  away  by  win- 
tome  campaign  speeehss  or  even  by  tragic 
pruMems  calttBg  for  lausedlate  help;  we  need 
not,  as  toe  OMUiy  women's  orgaalaauons  are 
doing  today,  decide  through  tmattoa  rather 
than  knowledge  upon  some  socialistic  solu- 
tion for  th*  problems.  With  our  political 
yardstick  w*  can  measure  the  whole  picture, 
calcolat*  something  of  the  effect  of  on* 
socialistic  solution   upon  otir  whole  struc- 


ture of  government  and  economy.  In  the 
flip  words  of  a  radio  commenUtor.  we  stis- 
pect  that  "you  can  no  more  be  a  little  bit 
soclaltotlc  than  you  can  be  a  lltUe  bit  preg- 
nant." And  we  mean  to  find  American,  not 
soclaltotlc.  solutions  for  our  problems. 

Through  our  study  groups  Pro  America 
women  learn,  or  recall,  that  our  Constitu- 
tion to  built  on  two  great  ideas:  (1)  That 
man's  mind  should  be  forever  free:  and  (2) 
that  man.  being  created  In  the  Imsge  of 
Ood,  has  a  soul  that  to  eternal,  a  personality 
that  to  sacred  and  of  utmost  importance. 
It  to.  as  Dr.  Norman  Vincent  Peale  has  In- 
dicated, the  attempts  of  communtom  to  eraae 
the  Importance  of  the  Individual  as  well  ss 
the  importance  of  God  which  constitute  the 
gravest  perils  to  freedom  today. 

We  learn  much  about  the  valtie  of  con- 
stitutional, representative  government  and 
the  price  that  mu&t  be  paid  by  each  In- 
dividual voter  In  choosing  candidates  to 
run,  in  working  for  their  election,  and  In 
following  their  performance  In  office  to  see 
that  they  promote  the/alnd  of  legtolatlon 
needed  for  the  welfare  cT  society.  We  study 
the  miracle  of  production  under  free  pri- 
vate competitive  enterprise,  the  ever-higher 
standard  of  living  It  produces. 

We  learn  that  our  people,  only  7  percent 
of  the  world  population,  have  half  the  world's 
telephones,  a  third  of  the  world's  railways 
and  Improved  highways.  80  percent  of  the 
world's  life  insurance.  80  percent  of  the 
world's  automobiles,  more  money  Invested 
in  our  educational  plant  than  does  the 
entire  world,  and  that  even  twfore  the  war 
the  American  worker  earned  twice  as  big 
a  market  baaket  as  the  British  worker  for 
the  same  amount  of  time,  and  i? ven  times  as 
big  as  the  RussUn  worker.  We  learn  that 
what  has  created  thto  high  standard  and 
increased  the  real  wages  of  the  American 
worker  at  least  four  times  in  150  years, 
vhile  rediiClng  work  hours  from  00  or  70  to 
40  per  week,  has  been  the  American  system 
of  free,  private  enterprise,  with  little  bureauc- 
racy, low  taxes,  small  government  debt, 
high  Investment  by  employers  in  machinery 
and  tools  for  workers,  protection  to  inveslors, 
and  free  trade  over  the  entire  United  States. 
Thus  the  trend  of  the  last  19  years  seems 
tragedy  to  us 

We  study  legtolatlon  necessary  to  restrict 
monopolies,  fraud,  and  deceit,  in  business, 
and  to  decrease  unemployment,  sweatshop 
methods,  slums.  socUl  Inequities,  and  many 
unworthy  and  unjust  situations  which  In- 
deed cilst.  but  which  can  be  cured  without 
sodaUsm  and  are  far  from  Justifiable  reasons 
for  overthrowing  or  deforming  the  greatest 
Oovemment  thto  earth  has  ever  known. 

Pro  America  believes  In  a  strong  two-party 
.•ystem  and  with  the  Intention  of  defeating 
any  "lam '  which  will  undermine  our  Amer- 
ican coostltvtlonal  government — whether 
••lew  Dsallam.  soclsltom.  or  communtom— we 
work  through  the  Republloaa  Party  but  re- 
main independent  of  it.  OoopleUly  volun- 
teer and  amateur.  Pro  America  to  attracting 
onseiflah  women  in  all  of  th*  10  8tat*s  In 
which  It  to  organised  and  to  spreading  into 
other  Sut«s. 

W*  Invite  and  ttrfs  to  memb«rthlp  all 
woaMS  who  lovs  our  country  enough  to  hslp 
•sve  tm4  ImpraM  it.  who  share  th*  tnw 
AmcrlaMI  pIMaMphy  of  th*  Irop^jrtanre  of 
Ood  sad  at  tfe*  Individual,  recognising  both 
rights  snd  rsspomibiiiti**.  and  wbo  believe 
In  their  owB  ability  to  grow  tttwagk  min&y 
and  work. 

for  y*ars  In  my  own  family  we  have  known 
s  brief  prayer:  "Olv*  nte  serenity  sgalnst 
the  things  I  cannot  change;  th*  courage 
to  change  the  things  I  can;  and  th*  wisdom 
to  know  th*  differenc*  " 

I  pray  for  th*  women  of  America  that 
they  may  hav*  th*  wtodom  to  know  th* 
differenc*  and  the  coursg*  to  do  what  th*y 
can  do  easily,  do  If  informed,  and  united  to 
act  for  the  welfare  of  our  beloved  country. 
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States'  RighU 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  JOHN  L.  McCLELUN 

OF   ARKANSAS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  June  17  (legislative  day  of 
Tuesday,  June  15).  1948 


Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  ad- 
dress delivered  by  the  Honorable  Will  S. 
Atkins,  of  Hope.  Ark.,  at  the  southwest 
Arkansas  States'  rights  meeting  held 
there  on  April  20,  1948.  Mr.  Atkins  was 
a  'ormer  mayor  of  Hope  and  is  now 
chairman  of  the  Hempstead  County 
Democratic  Central  Committee,  and  a 
member  of  the  State  Democratic  central 
committee. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

You    are    probably    wondering    why    thto 
meeting  Is  being  held  and  what  the  purposes 
of  It  are.     Of  course,  it  has  to  do  with  our 
Government    and    how    it    to    administered. 
Our  Government  was  conceived  In  liberty  and 
dedicated  to  the  proposition  that  all  men  are 
created  equal,  and  when  the  Union  of  States 
was  effected  and   the  Federal  Government 
eaUbltohed  the  States  composing  that  Union 
reserved  to  themselves  all  powers  of  govern- 
ment not  delegated  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment     That  great  Engltoh  statesman  Glad- 
stone said.  "That  the  best  government  to  the 
government  that  enables  the  people  to  gov- 
ern themselves,"   and   the  founders  of  our 
Government,  realizing  and  believing  In  that 
principle  of  government  and  that  the  geo- 
graphical location  of  the  various  States  cf 
the    Union    would   develop    problems   which 
would  demand  laws  and  regulations  for  one 
State  that  would  be  entirely  Inapplicable  to 
States  of  another  section,  reserved  to  them- 
selves the  powers  to  govern  themselves  on  all 
matters  that  pertained  to  the  general  wel- 
fare   of    the    individual    State.     Under    thto 
form  of  government  our  States  and  the  Union 
of  States,  in  the  brief  time  of  our  extotence. 
has  prospered  and  become  the  greatest  Na- 
tion on  earth.    Our  Federal  Government  te 
composed  of   three   separate  departments— 
the  legislative,  the  executive,  and  the  Judi- 
cial   each  performing  the  particular   func- 
tion of  government  as  authorized  by  those 
wbo  wrote  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
and  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 
as  ratified  by  the  people,  and  specifically  pro- 
hibiting the  infringement  of  one  department 
of  government  upoiv  the  rlghU  of  another 
department.    If  those  regulations  had  been 
adhered  to.  the   grave  problems  that  con- 
front our  peopl*  today  would  not  extot  and 
meetings  of  thto  nature  would  be  unneces- 
sary and  out  of  place.    But  It  U  well  known 
to  all  lawyers  and  most  of  our  people  that, 
little  by  little,  step  by  step,  th*  Federal  Oov- 
ernment  hss  Infringed  upon  the  rlghU  of  th* 
States  until  there  to  only  a  semblance  of 
States'   rights   left    snd   ws    are   now   con- 
fronted   by    the    President    of    th*    United 
States,  th*  leader  of  the  Nstlonal  Democratic 
Party    backed  by  his  assoclaf^s,  leaders  In 
th*  party,  with  th*  demand  thst  Congress 
immediately  enact  what  he  see*  Ot  to  call  th* 
clvil-rlghts    program.    Without    going    Into 
datalls  to  snalyt*  the  different  requesU  em- 
toedled  In  said  program,  which  will  be  ana- 
lysed  and   discussed   by   other   speskers.   It 
KM*  without  saying  that  if  thto  program  to 
•naaad  Into  law  then  the  last  star  of  hop* 
for  But**'  rlghU  will  have  faded  and  th* 
prlndpl*   of   local   self-government   of   th* 
Various  States  of  the  Union  will  be  a  thing 


of  the  past.  States'  rights  to  the  States  of 
the  North  and  East  are  as  Important  to  them 
as  they  are  to  the  SUtes  of  the  South  and 
some  day  those  States  will  certainly  realize 
such  Importance,  but  possibly  at  a  time  when 
It  to  too  late  to  do  anything  about  It. 

At  thto  particular  time  the  said  civil-rlghta 
program  strikes  harder  on  the  South  than 
any  other  part  of  the  Union,  but  we  probably 
should  be  getting  used  to  such  deals  on  the 
part  of  the  national  administration  because 
for  the  last  16  years  It  has  been  heaped  up«n 
us  time  after  time.    The  question  naturally 
arises  as  to  what  we  propose  to  do  about  in 
and   to   thto   question   some   of   our    people 
might  answer,  "Whither  can  we  go  and  what 
can  be  done  more  than  our  Representatives 
In  Congress  are  doing?"     Let  me  pause  here 
to  commend  our  Representatives  in  Congress 
for  the  splendid  fight  they  are  making  In  be- 
half of  the  South.     As  to  where  we  can  go, 
let  me  answer  that  I  don't  know.     1  do  know 
that  we  haven't  gone  anywhere,  that  we  are 
still  advocating  and  fighting  for  the  princi- 
ples   as    acvccated    by    Thomas    Jefferson, 
founder  of  the  Democratic  Party,  and  Andrew 
Jackson,  that  great  Southerner,  who  was  the 
defender    of    the    principle    of    democracy. 
The  national  administration  to  the  one  that 
has  left  home.     They  are  the  ones  that  have 
gone  away,  and  we  don't  propose  to  follow 
them.     By  the  united  effort  of  the  Southern 
States  It  to  my  firm  belief  that  we  can  make 
our  Influence  felt  and  In  the  end  be  Instru- 
mental   In    reestabltohlng    the    Democratic 
Party  as  it  was  originally  conceived  of  and 
established  by  Its  founders. 

Others  may  say.  "Well,  your  objectives  are 
laudable,  but  you  can't  win."  It  seems  to 
me  that  I  recall  a  great  statesman  who  said, 
on  one  occasion,  that  he  had  rather  be  right 
than  to  be  President.  If  I  may  offer  an  ob- 
servation as  to  the  causes  that  have  brought 
about  thto  crtoto  that  now  confronts  the 
South,  I  would  say  that  there  to  too  much 
consideration  being  given  to  the  question  of 
whether  or  not  we  could  win  and  not  enough 
to  the  question  of  right,  and  In  many  In- 
stances our  leaders,  because  of  the  objective 
of  winning,  have  unconsciously,  for  a  mess 
of  political  pottage,  sold  the  South  down  the 
river  and,  little  by  little,  step  by  step,  our 
States'  rights  have  been  taken  from  us  until 
there  to  not  much  left. 

I  know  not  what  course  others  may  take 
on  this  question,  but  as  for  myself  I  had 
rather  go  down  In  defeat  a  thousand  times, 
fighting  for  the  principles  of  Jefferson  and 
Jackson,  the  principles  that  have  m^^e  this 
a  Nation  patterned  after  the  teachings  of  the 
Great  Teacher,  I  had  rather  go  polftlcally  I 
know  not  where,  than  to  stand  and  knock  at 
the  back  door  and  beg  for  the  crumbs  that 
fall  from  the  table  of  a  national  administra- 
tion that  has  helped  to  destroy  some  of  the 
main  principles  upon  which  the  greatest 
government  under  God's  sun  was  founded. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

BILUONS   rOB   DEFENSE,    NOT  ONE  CENT   FOE 
TRIBtnX 

In  hto  University  of  California  address. 
President  Truman  pulled  no  rabbits  out  of 
the  hat.  He  discussed  America's  role  In  a 
world  hungry  for  peace,  but  he  asked  hto 
Itoteners  to  understand  there  Is  no  sleight- 
of-hand,  no  magical  trick  for  producing  thto 
desired  object. 

There  Is  no  way  to  peace — that  to,  peace 
with  freedom— less  difficult  or  more  certain 
than  the  one  which  we  are  pursuing  today. 
That  is  the  way  of  firm,  patient  resistance  to 
aggression,  accompanied  by  self-sacrificing 
exertions  to  strengthen  free  peoples. 

The  method  Is  costly  and.  at  times,  nerve- 
racking  and  confusing.  Moreover,  It  to  a 
way  fraught  with  risk.  But  It  to  neither  as 
costly  nor  as  risky  as  the  alternatives. 

So  there  was  nothing  In  the  President's 
statement  which  suggested  a  fresh  approaclx 
to  the  problem  of  peace  between  the  eastern 
and  western  worlds.  Hi  did,  however,  re- 
define this  crisis  in  terms  which  can  never 
be  too  greatly  emphasized. 

Above  all,  he  underscored  the  fact  that 
"not  a  single  one  of  the  major  unsettled 
questions  of  the  postwar  world  to  primarily 
a  dtoagreement  between  this  country  and 
the  Soviet  Union." 

The  dangerous  cleavage  today  is  not  be- 
tween the  United  States  alone  and  Russia — 
rather  It  is  "between  the  Soviet  Union  and 
the  rest  of  the  world." 

The  President  had  a  challenging  answer 
to  the  Wallaceltes  and  the  persons  of  faint 
heart  who  have  been  urging  a  short  cut  to 
"peace"  through   negotiation. 

"There  to  nothing  to  negotiate."  the  Presi- 
dent observed,  "when  one  nation  disregards 
the  principles  of  international  conduct  to 
which  all  the  members  of  the  United  Na- 
tions have  subscribed." 

Indeed,  Jtist  what  to  there  to  negotiate 
unless  we  are  prepared  to  recognize  the 
wrongs  which  the  aggressor  has  already  com- 
mitted? There  to  a  question  for  Mr.  Wallace 
to  answer.  In  negotiations,  there  to  give 
and  take.  What  do  we  give,  Mr.  Wallace. 
which  is  ours  to  give  In  honor? 

Negotiations   with   Russia,   on   the   term* 
.    now  acceptable   to  Stalin,  would  smack  of 
tribute,  and,  as  President  Truman  aptly  ob- 
served, "No  nation  has  a  right  to  exact  s 
price  for  good  behavior." 


Billiooi  for  Defense,  Not  One  Cent  for 
Tribute 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON  CARL  A.  HATCH 

•  or   NEW    MEXICO 

IN  THI  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  8TAT18 

Thursday,  June  17  (leoislative  day  of 
Tuesday,  June  15),  194i 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  I  aslc 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  editorial 
entitled  "Billions  for  Defense,  Not  One 
Cent  for  Tribute."  published  In  the  Den- 
ver Post  of  June  14,  1948. 


Reduction  of  ERP  Appropriationi        | 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS  ! 

or  ' 

HON.  MILURD  E.  TYDINGS 

or    MARYLAND  ! 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  June  17  (leainlative  day  of   . 
Tuesday,  June  IS),  1948  f 

Mr.  TYDINGS,  Mr.  President,  1  aslcj 
unanimous  consent  to  have  Inserted  Ir^ 
the  Appendix  of  the  Rtcoso  an  editorial 
entitled  'ERP  in  Conference,"  published 
In  the  Baltimore  Sun  on  June  17,  194»i 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Ricoao 
AS  follows: 

KSP   IN    CONrnCNCS 

When  the  Senate  corrected  the  worst  f ea 
tares  of  the  House  bill  to  renew  the  Rectpi' 
rocal  Trade  AgreemenU  Act.  the  Housk 
promptly  acquiesced  in  the  Senate's  amend)- 
ments:  and  the  renewal  bill  was  sent  to 
the  President.  In  the  case  of  the  bUl  apr 
proprlating  funds  for  the  European  Cd» 
operation     Administration      (the     Marshal 
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plan)  the  Reuse  h*a  been  much  leas  amen- 


In  the  orig  Lnal  Hoiise  bill,  the  total  which 
had  been  aal  ed  for  to  get  the  Manhall  plan 
fotng  for  tils  year  wa«  re<tuced  by  ap- 
proximately )ne-fourth.  Secretary  Marshall 
promptly  protested.  So  did  Senator  Vam- 
dld  all  those  who  look  upon 
the  &<arahall  plan  aa  the  klnrpln  of  o\ir 
Buropean  pc  llcy.  The  Senate  heeded  these 
•nd ,  by  a  rote  of  60  to  9,  early 
ly  I  xmlng  It  restored  most  of  the 
amount  whU  h  the  House  had  cut.  But  the 
■ouse  has  not  acquiesced  in  these  restora- 
Yest  !rday  afternoon  It  refused  to 
accept  the  ilenate  version  of  the  bill.  So 
DOW  the  bill  ^oes  into  conference  committee. 
Reprawnti  tKe  Tabxb.  the  man  Immedl- 
Ible  for  paring  down  the  Mar- 
■luUJ  plan  Appropriation,  leads  the  House 
ODnferees:  S  tnator  Buocss.  a  stanch  advo- 
oata  of  the  Marshall  plan,  leads  the  SenaU 
conferees.  *:  here  wtll  be  nothing  perfunc- 
tory about  t  le  Job  of  reconciling  dtffe.-ences 


ately 


belng 
Some 


Mr,   Paul  G 


HON. 


IN  THB 

Thursday , 


Mr 

9Sk 


In  Hooa*  asf  Senate  polnu  of  view. 

Th«  Baa  MUeves  that  a  drastic  cutting 
of  thB  Marshall  plan  appropriation 
be  a  tragic  mistake.  Yet  it  is  only 
to  ixik  at  Hepresentatlve  TASca's 
mguawnt  w:  th  an  open  mind.  Representa- 
tive Taan  osjects  that  many  at  the  figures 
Involved  in  t  tie  Marshall  plan  are  tentative — 
hs  has  IndMd  exposed  some  of  those  figures 
v«ry  badly  founded  In  Europe's 
of  them,  aa  be  has  demonstrated, 
represent  turdly  more  than  hopes.  To.  cite 
a  slngls  lUii  itratlon.  the  European  nations 
need  power  equipment.  But  in  some  In- 
■taccas  it  Is  doubtful  that  such  equipment. 
though  pro^  Ided  for  In  the  Marshall  plan 
for  tl  c  coming  year,  cotUd  actually  be 
made  use  of  luring  that  year.  Mr.  Tabsx  can 
see  no  resscn  why  Congress  should  appro- 
priate for  I  laterlals  before  there  Is  proof 
that  they  ca  i  be  used.  He  believes  that  the 
vinproved  or  questionable  pro- 
1  be  Marshall  fdan  schedules  Is 
to  Jiwtlfy  bis  drastic  cut. 
But  such  fcrholly  respectable  scruples  over- 
look three  very  Important  points. 

The  first  is  that,  considering  what  la  at 
stake  In  th  >  economic  recovery  of  Europe, 
It  Is  false  ec  momy  to  quibble  and  unwise  to 
give  the  appearance  of  quibbling.  The  cost 
of  failure,  xo  the  United  States,  would  be 
vastly  larger  than  any  economies  which  Rep- 
en  tatlve  "ABza  might  win.  The  kind  of 
w  ilch  a  business,  say.  would  be 


expected  to  jlsplay  in  arguing  the  need  for 
a  loan  with  Its  banker  Is  hardly  possible  In 
the  case  of  this  vast  project  for  helping  a 
continent  tc  work  out  Its  salvation — and  It 
Is  risky  to  li  slst  on  it. 

The  seconc  is  that  all  of  the  money  appro- 
priated will   lot  necessarily  be  spent. 

The  third  Is  that  the  Economic  Coopera- 
tion Act  of  I  H8  (Which  sets  up  the  Marshall 
plan  admlnli  tratlon)  specifies  an  impressive 
array  at  safe  ^arda  designed  to  see  that  dol- 
lars are  not  waated  or  misspent — and  that 
tha  EGA  Is  it  lelf  beaded  by  an  AdmlnUtrator, 


Hoffman,   whose   training    and 


career  in  bu  tineas  offer  good  assurance  that 
he  would  not  squander  those  dollars  foolishly 
even  If  the  L  iw  allowed  him  to  do  so. 


Tonorrow'i  No  Holiday 


EXTI NSION 


OP  REMARKS 

OF 


JOHN  L.  McCLELLAN 


SBirATB 


OF  UOLASSAS 

OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

June  17  {legislative  dap  of 
Tvksdav,  June  IS),  194S 

Mc(:X£LLAN.    Mr.   President.  I 
unanlziious  consent  to  have  printed 


In  the  Appendix  of  the  Rkcord  a  com- 
mencement address  delivered  by  Alex  R 
Washburn  at  Wyoming  Seminary.  King- 
ston. Pa..  June  5.  1948. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscoao. 
as  follows: 

TOMoaaoWs  no  roubat 

Thirty  years  ago  at  Wyoming  Seminary  I 
delivered  a  student  oration.  I  was  compet- 
ing with  Ike  Davis — and  he  defeated  me. 

As  a  consolation  prtte  my  father  gave  me 
a  gun.  I  do  not  mean  to  suggest  that  back 
yonder  there  was  uny  connection  between 
losing  a  debate  and  getting  a  gun — but  in 
the  light  of  world  affairs  today  It  could  be 
called  significant. 

I  lost  In  that  speaking  contest,  but  maybe 
something  can  be  salvaged  from  it  30  years 
later.  The  title  of  my  oration  was  The  Power 
Behind  the  Throne.  It  was  a  study  of  Greg- 
ory Rasputin,  evil  monk  who  r\iled  Russia 
under  the  Czar  at  the  time  of  World  War  I. 
Rasputin  not  only  ran  the  established  church 
of  Riiasla  but  also  determined  his  country's 
foreign  policy. 

The  oration  showed,  as  I  recall,  that  90 
years  ago  Russia  was  having  trouble  at  homa 
with  her  immortal  soul,  and  abroad  was 
feared  by  her  neighbors. 

And  that's  a  sentence  that  time  has  stood 
still  on  for  SO  years.  The  dictator  of  World 
War  I  wears  a  new  name  In  1948.  but  the 
Riissla  that  he  rules  Is  unchanged. 

The  subject  of  my  oration  30  years  ago 
was  suggested  by  the  late  Professor  Trebll- 
cox.  head  of  the  seminary's  English  depart- 
ment. 

And  I  In  turn  suggest  today: 

That  when  nations'  relations  wear  an  un- 
compromising face  steadfastly  for  30  years 
the  foreign  situation  at  any  particular  mo- 
ment may  not  be  as  critical  as  our  public 
spokesmen  and  our  private  fears  would  lead 
us  to  believe.  Where  Is  the  danger  of  being 
caught  by  sxirprise  and  overwhelmed  when 
the  nature  of  our  antagonist  is  clearly  dis- 
closed? 

On  the  other  hand,  thoughtful  men  re- 
ject aa  a  safe  human  goal  that  one  of  the 
late  President  Roosevelt's  four  freedoms 
which  be  called  freedom  from  fear.  I  should 
say  that  the  safety  of  o\ir  country  today, 
the  safety  of  the  world,  the  safety  of  every 
individual  In  his  role  as  a  liberty-loving 
citizen,  absolutely  depends  on  our  capacity 
for  fear. 

For  when  men  are  afraid,  compulsion  is 
upon  them  to  be  alert,  courageous,  and  re- 
sourceful. 

Never  before  In  all  history  has  so  much  de- 
pended on  men's  thorough  understanding 
of  the  unique  nature  of  this  Republic.  The 
danger  that  threatens  us  from  abroad  Is 
less  to  be  feared,  because  It  Is  a  known  quan- 
tity, than  the  danger  that  threatens  us  from 
within — for  the  Internal  threat  to  our  free 
institutions  and  republican  form  of  govern- 
ment is  as  powerful  and  real  as  the  willful 
desires  of  millions  of  men.  All  that  Ameri- 
cans need  to  do  to  turn  this  vague  internal 
threat  into  a  grim  reality  is  to  resolve  to 
quit  working  together  and  begin  working 
separately.  Thus  do  nations  fly  apart,  sub- 
stituting for  present  power  and  wealth  and 
tratdom  that  ancient  weakness,  poverty,  and 
tfavery  from  which  our  civilization  slowly 
climbed  through  painful  ages. 

The  quality  of  American  Government  is 
tinlque  among  all  nations  and  all  ages.  But, 
as  Jobn  C.  Calhoun  said  of  liberty,  it  may 
be  harder  to  preserve  than  It  was  to  obtain. 

Our  country  has  come  a  long  way — from 
primitive  wilderness  to  the  richest  and  most 
powerful  nation  in  history — but  not  because 
of  any  special  genius  in  the  American  people, 
either  today  or  yesterday. 

Rather,  tt  was  due  to  the  accident  of  a 
few  great  minds  in  colonial  times  hlttlnf 
upon  a  scheme  of  government  that  had  nersr 
been  tried  before.    It  was  a  government  In 


which  the  people  elected  a  Congress  to  make 
the  law,  elected  a  President  to  enforce  the 
Isw — but  established  at)ove  both  of  them  a 
Constitution  and  a  Supreme  Court  to  Inter- 
pret the  law. 

This  was  the  original  governirent  that 
permitted  America  to  grow  great,  rich  in 
peace,  powerful  in  war — becauss  there  was 
harmony  and  stability.  When  the  people 
fell  momentarily  into  error,  or  the  Con. 
gress  or  the  President  made  a  mistake,  the 
error  was  caught  by  a  nonpolitlcal  Supreme 
Court,  impartially  interpreting  the  basic 
law  of  the  land  to  an  angry  or  hasty  Con- 
gress— or  people. 

But  if  Amerlcs  should  fall  upon  evil  timas. 
it  will  be  due  to  the  people's  own  error  in 
destroying  by  legalized  force  the  sacred  altar 
of  self-government  that  was  accidentally 
disclosed  to  their  forefathers. 

If  the  prestige  and  power  of  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court  as  interpreter  of  the 
Constitution  and  check  on  popular  govern- 
ment Is  ever  destroyed,  you  should  pause  to 
consider  this  fact: 

We  would  no  longer  have  our  threefold 
form  of  government — legislative,  executive. 
Judicial.  We  would  have  only  the  first  two. 
That  Is  to  say,  ours  would  no  longer  be  the 
American  form  of  government — but  it  would 
be  the  form  of  government  that  they  have 
in  France  and  Italy,  wh^re  cabinets  change 
many  times  in  a  year,  where  the  people  are 
at  each  others'  throats,  where  many  are  hun- 
gry— and  all   are  afraid. 

This  is  the  inherent  danger  confronting 
every  nation  ruled  by  its  citizens,  where  re- 
sponsibility Is  spread  among  millions  in- 
stead of  being  lodged  in  a  monarch  or  a 
dictator — and  an  especially  real  danger  for 
Americans  because  our  republic  superficially 
resembles  popular  government  In  certain 
other  countries  and  therefore  the  significance 
of  basic  change  in  our  constitutional  form 
might  escape  attention  until  disaster  waa 
upon  us. 

Fundamentally,  ours  Is  a  government  of 
the  majority,  with  constitutional  protection 
for  minorities. 

What  Is  going  on  in  America  today  is  an 
attempt  to  reverse  this  fundamental  aim — • 
to  substitute  for  a  true  majority  a  combina- 
tion of  minorities,  each  with  their  special  ax 
to  grind:  and  to  substitute  for  oxir  ancient 
guaranty  of  liberty  for  all  a  series  of  force 
bills  extending  government  police  powers 
Just  as  they  have  been  extended  in  every 
nation  unless  stopped  by  an  informed  and 
watchful  people. 

Specific  examples  of  what  I  am  talking 
about  are  two  force  bills  on  the  current 
political  scene.  One  Is  the  Mundt-Nlxon  bill 
in  Congress  to  outlaw  the  Communist  Party. 
It  is  proposed  in  free  America  to  eslabliah 
political  labels  under  which  individual  cltl- 
sens  can  be  prosecuted  for  whsit  they  think 
rather  than  what  they  do.  This  is  proposed 
In  the  name  of  democracy,  notwithstanding 
the  fact  that  the  United  States  has  always 
bad  laws  to  punish  treason,  and  the  further 
fact  that  laws  to  punish  dangerous  thoughts 
are  generally  associated  with  dictatorships 
rather  than  democracies. 

The  second  example  of  proposed  force  bills 
Is  President  Truman's  so-called  civil  rights 
program,  which  would  take  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment Into  local  elections,  local  couru.  and 
even  Into  private  homes,  in  the  South,  under 
the  pretext  of  obulnlng  votes  for  Negroes. 
ending  the  crime  of  lynching,  and  breaking 
up  the  practice  of  segregating  whites  and 
Negroes.  I  am  a  northerner  who  has  lived 
In  the  South  for  25  years.  Tou  must  believe 
me  when  I  say  that  the  goals  of  such  force 
bills  are  more  or  less  the  same  goals  sought 
by  southerners  themselves — but  voluntarily, 
not  by  compulsion.  After  all,  we  already 
have  laws  to  punish  murder;  the  courts  ara 
taking  care  of  the  voting  question;  and  segre- 
gation U  a  social  rather  than  a  legal  matter, 
and  is  as  apt  to  occur  in  the  North  as  it  Is 
In  the  South. 
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I  cite  the  foregoing  examples  of  force  bills 
not  as  a  partisan  spokesman  for  the  South 
but  as  a  reminder  that  Americans  are  guilty 
In  our  times  of  thinking  that  law  will  make 
better  men  than  the  homes  and  schools  and 
churches  of  the  Nation  have  been  able  to  do. 
Our  Nation  was  founded  on  the  gospel  that 
there  is  no  substitute  for  a  good  man.  and 
government  should  keep  Its  hands  off  him. 
Therefore  the  founding  fathers  said  that  that 
government  was  best  which  governed  least. 
/  And  once  we  lose  that  faith,  looking  back 

to  the  European  continent  for  lessons  in 
hot*  to  make  men  by  law  rather  than  by 
hoaie  training,  church  teaching,  and  educa- 
tion, then  we  will  In  effect  have  returned  to 
that  sad  continent  from  which  our  fore- 
fathers fled— and  the  United  States  will  have 
become  Just  another  chapter  In  the  long  his- 
tory of  nations  that  rose  from  humble  begin- 
nings to  wealth  and  power  and  then  slipped 
back  Into  the  ashes  of  oblivion. 

Do  I  sound  like  a  prophet  of  doom?  But 
In  my  own  lifetime,  in  the  relatively  lew 
years  since  leaving  these  ivied  halls,  I  have 
seen  Europe  change  from  a  rich  and  teeming 
and  free  continent  to  a  land  bankrupt  of 
human  liberty  as  well  as  pocketbock.  Her 
institutions  went  down,  and  with  them  the 
liberty  of  her  people — and  you  cant  charge 
it  all  to  the  toll  of  war.  Something  basic 
In  the  lives  of  freemen  was  lost  to  the  jjeople 
of  Europe.  France,  modern  home  of  liberty 
and  sponsor  of  our  own  revolution,  was  so 
divided  in  the  1930'8  that  each  Frenchman 
followed  his  own  particular  "ism'  and  none 
would  fight  for  France  when  the  enemy  came 
knocking  at  her  gates  In  World  War  II. 

But  against  this  sUnds  in  bold  relief  the 
heroic  picture  of  another  democracy,  little 
Switzerland,  which,  surrounded  by  a  dic- 
tatorship and  the  worlds  greatest  army, 
resolutely  fortified  the  Alps  and  told  the 
Germans  to  come  on— the  Swiss  would  de- 
fend their  country  or  die  In  the  attempt. 

To  explain  such  faith,  cotirage.  and  re- 
sourcefulness you  need  to  look  into  the  hearts 
of  the  Swiss  people.  They  knew  their  own 
country.  They  knew  that  however  little  they 
might  have  It  was  more  than  some  other 
countries  enjoy.  And  they  had  good  homes 
and  churches  and  schools  to  furnish  a  leader- 
ship which  constantly  preached  Switzerland 
to  the  Swiss.  Interpreted  government  to  its 
people,  and  kept  together  one  mighty  atom  of 
a  nation  when  all  the  world  seemed  to  be 
sweeping  toward  destruction. 

Such  an  example  wUl  do  for  our  own 
people,  and  we  need  it— for  what  America 
faces  tomorrow  if  no  holiday. 

We  have  a  troubled  world  abroad;  and  at 
home  our  people,  harassed  by  Inflation,  are 
divided  in  quarrels  over  what  constitutes  a 
fair  share  of  the  national  economy.  It 
might  help  all  of  us  to  know  how  well  off 
we  are  by  comparUon  with  some  of  the  rest 
of  the  world.  I  was  struck  by  this  para- 
graph from  the  Atlantic  Report  on  the  Mid- 
dle East  this  past  January: 

"One-half  of  1  percent  of  the  population 
owns  one-third  of  the  land.     Under  an  anti- 
quated   system    of    land    tenure,    the    Arab 
peasantryils  cluonlcally  in  debt  to  usurers 
and  absentee  landlords;   Interest  rales  fre- 
quently range  from  50  to  200  percent.    The 
average  annual  income  of  an  Iraqul  peasant 
family  before  the  war  "vas  $35.     Children  6 
years  old  arc   employed   in   the   cotton-gin 
plant  of  the  Banque  Mlsr,  of  Egypt,  for  a  daily 
wage  of  15  cents.     The  Syrian  agricultural 
worker  Is  paid  even  less.    Iraq,  once  the  seat 
of   a   flowering    civilization,   now   cultivates 
only   20   percent   of   Its   arable   land;    Syria 
only  35  percent.     Slavery   is  recognized   by 
law  in  Saudi  Arabia  and  the  Yemen,  which 
was     recently     admitted     to     the     United 
Nations. " 

There  Is  a  disposition  by  an  Increasing 
number  of  Americans,  when  they  read  re- 
poru  like  this,  to  suggest  that  our  country 
do  something  about  it.  But  a  more  fully 
Informed  person  might  seize  tbe  illustration 
and  u-se  it  as  a  warning  t;.  unify  cur  own 


cotintry,  to  harbor  otir  own  resources,  and 
prepare  against  the  evil  day  when  trouble 
will  come  to  owe  own  doorstep. 

There  is  a  section  of  informed  opinion  in 
America  which  holds  that  there  is  no  sure 
peace  for  the  world  regardless  of  the  United 
Nations,  regardless  of  what  Russia,  Britain, 
and  the  United  States  may  work  out  among 
themselves— because  of  factors  that  aren't 
concerned  with  politics  at  all.  I  will  give 
you  a  sample  of  this  opinion. 

William  Vogt.  Chief  of  the  Conservation 
Section  of  the  Pan  American  Union,  wrote  in 
the  Saturday  Evening  Post  for  May  12.  1945. 
an    article    "Hunger    at    the    Peace    Table, 
which  said  in  part: 

"The  great  Guatemalan  civilization  of  the 
Mayas  U  thought  to  have  been  wiped  out 
by  soil  erosion  and  exhaustion;  their  modern 
descendants  are  plodding  down  the  same 
road. 

"The  grim  catalog  could  be  extended  to  in- 
clude virtually  every  country  in,the  Western 
Hemisphere,  southern  and  eastern  Europe, 
most  of  civilized  Asia  and  Africa,  and 
Australia.  The  earth  is  constantly  cutting 
Its  dividends. 

"At  the  same  time,  demands  for  the  fruits 
of  the  earth  are  Increasing.  Except  for 
countries  overwhelmed  by  war,  where  the 
trend  has  been  temporarily  reversed,  popu- 
lations are  mounting  nearly  every- 
where.    •     •     • 

"Agitators,  both  Internal  and  foreign,  are 
making  use  of  hunger,  and  the  winds  that 
whip  about  tottering  governments  are  shak- 
ing the  good-neighbor  policy  to  the  core.    It's 
hard  to  reason  with  a  starving  man.    •    •    • 
"It  is  relatively  easy,  In  most  countries,  to 
secure  funds  to  keep  more  people  alive— to 
buUd  up  populations.    To  insure  those  pop- 
ulations against  starvation  is  Bomething  else 
again.     During  the  war,  our  own  Government 
spent,  abroad,  tens  of  millions  of  dollars  on 
public    health.    Our    conservation    expendi- 
tures in  those  same  areas— apart  from  a  few 
shot-in -the-arm     scholarships— have      been 
less  than  1  percent  of  these  amounts.    •    •    • 
"Perhaps  we  can  visualize  the  situation  if 
we  think  of  two  trains.     One  of  them  repre- 
sents world  population;    the  other,  natural 
resources.     They   are   running   toward  each 
other— on  the  same  track.    What  is  going  to 
happen    when   they    meet?     What    Is   being 
done  to  keep  them  from  meeting?     •     ' 

"A  Guatemalan  Indian- whom  I  had 
shown  the  meaning  of  the  gullies  through 
the  corn  and  wheat  fields— and  the  chocolate 
color  of  the  river— said,  'Why,  my  country  is 
a  New  Atlantis.  It  is  disappearing  beneath 
the  ocean.' 

"There  is.  as  yet.  no  indication  that  that 
New  Atlantis  is  to  have  equal  representation 
at  the  peace  tables  with  the  Big  Four.     Yet 
it  is  at  least  their  equal  In  power.     As  a  po-  ^ 
tential  cause  of  wars.  It  is  far  more  danger-  » 
ous  than  could  be  even  an  unchastened  Ger- 
many     Unless  something  is  done  to  limit 
the  size  of  this  New  Atlantis.  iU  Invasion  of 
the  land  of  other  nations — even  of  the  Big 
Pour— is  Inevitable.     To  control   it  will  re- 
quire statesmanship  of  a  higher  order.    Un- 
less it  is  controlled  there  can  be  no  peace." 
But  If  an   American  looks  out  upon  the 
rest  of  the  world  and  echoes  that  ancient 
lament.  "I  found  no  peace,"  he  can  at  least 
discharge  to  the  best  of  his  ability  his  duty 
to   keep  war   away   from   his   own   country. 
I   have   here   some   notes,    amounting    to   a 
young    man's    confession,    taken    from    the 
Saturday   Evening   Post   article   of   May    19. 
1945.  by  E.  J.  Kahn.  Jr.     This  serviceman 
reports : 

"Some  9  or  10  years  ago  I  was  a  member 
of  a  not  unduly  disreputable  group  of  young 
men  who,  standing  in  massed  solemnity  on 
a  college  campus,  loudly  took  the  Oxford 
pledge.  By  doing  so,  we  committed  our- 
selves with  rather  heady  optimism  to  non- 
participation  in  any  war." 

The  author,  writing  as  a  warrant  officer 
then  SVi  years  In  service,  continued: 


"This  war  and  our  paradoxical  attitude  be- 
fore It  have  taught  us  one  vivid  lesson: 
That  it  is  extremely  risky  to  leave  the  secu- 
rity of  a  modern  nation  at  peace  up  to  these 
who  live  In  it.  A  nation  must  inherit  Its 
security  from  the  generation  that  has  feen 
that  sectirlty  Jeopardized.  It  will  be  no  mora 
possible  to  convince  a  young  man  in  1965 
that  the  prevention  of  war  is  a  personal  con- 
cern cf  his — assuming  that  he  Is  at  peace  ;. 
by  then— by  describing  to  him  the  historical 
nature  of  war  than  It  is  possible  today  to 
convince  his  mother  of  the  toughness  of  th« 
life  of  an  Infantryman  In  the  front  lines 
by  showing  her  a  few  hundred  feet  of  news- 
reel  film.  •  •  •  That  Is  why  I,  who  not 
£0  long  ago  regarded  universal  military  train- 
ing as  a  reactionary  absurdity,  think  that  It 
Is  essential  for  us  to  put  such  a  program  Into 
effect  right  now,  before  we  start  to  forget 
again.     •     •     • 

"I  have  Just  had  something  over  S'i  of 
my  presumably  better  years  taken  away — 
and  I  do  not  feel  that  my  future,  such  aa 
it  may  be.  has  been  sabotaged  by  this  Inter- 
lude. I  think  that  I  shall  be  fortunate  If 
I  have  any  future,  and  that  I  am  lucky  to 
be  alive  now,  and  that  there  are  too  many 
Americans  who  are  Insufficiently  grateful  for 
their  own  similar  good  fortune." 

And  this  soldier's  nofe.  makes  a  good 
ending.  . 

Neither  war  nor  panic  nor  political  dlvf- 
slon  surprises  an  American  familiar  with 
his  country's  history. 

And  if.  on  scanning  the  horizon,  we  fall 
to  find  Immediately  some  bright  tomorrow, 
why,  tomorrow  measured  In  terms  of  history^ 
is  Just  another  day.  America  Is  a  land  where'! 
the  people  meet  and  solve  their  country's! 
problems — and  we'll  never  be  lost  as  long; 
as  we  work  on  it. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ARTHUR  G.  KLEIN 

or  NTW   YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  17,  1948 

Mr.  KLEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  month4 
upon  months  I  have  demanded  that  th^ 
President,  the  Secretary  of  State,  or  th€| 
appropriate  congressional  committees  d0  • 
something  about  Loy  Henderson  and  hi8 
clique  in  the  Division  of  Near  Eastern . 
and  African  Affairs.  > 

I  have  not  been  alone. 

Particularly  two  New  York  newspapers, 
the  Jewish  Day  and  the  New  York  Post^ 
have  carried  on  an  effective  news  and 
editorial  campaign,  in  which  they  have 
exposed  to  the  world  the  ignominious 
role  of  our  great  and  powerful  and  demr 
ocratic  country  tied  to  the  decadent 
policies  of  the  decaying  British  Empirfe 
through  the  machinations  of  a  fe^ 
American  officials  who  have  openly 
flouted  the  policies  laid  down  by  thJB 
President.  " 

I  am  inserting,  under  leave,  an  editoj- 
rial  from  the  Day,  of  June  17,  and  anj- 
other  from  the  Post,  of  June  16.  Both 
are  clear  and  cogent.  Both  express  ad- 
mirably the  views  which  millions  hoU. 
Both  are  well  worth  reading.  ] 

[From  the  Jewish  Day  of  June  17.  1948 ]j 

NEWS   AND   VIEWS— PERILS   OF   THE   TRUCE— TM 

POLITICAL       OFFENSIVE THE        WASHINGTOf- 

LONDON   AXIS   ON  CUABD  i 

(By  Dr.  S.  Margoshes)  i 

It  is  no  paradox  that,  now  that  the  Ar*b 
guns  have  fallen  silent  In  Palestine,  the|re 
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unabated  during  ths  4 
t  ruce  period.     Attempt  after  at- 
made  to  abolish  the  Jewish 
_.  to  push  In  Its  frontiers  until 
more  than  a  sizable  ghetto,  to 
nd  with  restrictive  provisions 
;    remains    of    Its    sovereignty, 
^ort  will  be  made  to  wrest  for 
Britain   by   political   means 
_  be  achieved  by  force  of  arms, 
there  Is  a  grave  danger  that  In 
)ffenslve  Britain  and  the  United 
mce    again    become    partners, 
n,    an    old    admirer   of    the 
partnership,   writing  nos- 
other  day  of  Its  ancient  glory, 
e  play  tor  Its  revival  through 
accord  on  Palestine.     To 
Is  simpler  than  such  an 
Ls  preposterous  to  suppose. "  he 
Britain   and   America  cannot 
In  Palestine  when,  of  the  two 
St  interest.  Israel  is  dependent 
States  and  Trans-Jordan 
Only  stubborn  stupidity  In. 
In  Washington  can  make  that 
among  the  really  dlfllcxilt 
the    world.    It    Is   one    of    the 
the  most   manageable."      Mr. 
]  ilan  for  America  and  Britain  In 
Indeed,  simplicity  Itself.      "Par 
Britain  and  America."  he  says. 
an  problem  Is  an  opportunity 
seized  and  used  to  unite  them 
foundation  of  the  vital  Intcr- 
ice  and  a  treaty  of  alliance  be- 
and    Transjordan.    under    the 
of  Britain  and  America,  and 
of   the   United   Nations.   Is 
the  two  governments  are  reso- 

to  attain  It.     No  one  can 

one  can  effectively  obstruct  It. 
ng  it  through  can  the  author- 
Nations  be  limited." 
however,   is   that   Mr.   Llpp- 
In  the  State  Department  and  Is 
of  the  United  States  Palestlns 
'feenderaon  Is.    Together  with  his 
at  10  Downing  Street,  he  will, 
to  steer  the  Arab-Israsl 
at  the  Island  of  Rhodes. 
Bemadotte  admits  It  or  not, 
the  United  Nations  whose  In- 
t>e  felt  St  the  peace  tabl*.  but 
Britain's,  and  that  means  thst 
of  the  Near  Bastem  Division  of 
In  Waahlngton   and 
Office  In  London  will  have 
to  prepare  a  new  meas 
Bast. 

forld  tension  being  what  It  Is. 
Jittery,  there  Is  real  danger 
ill    succeed     tinless     the     true 
il  are  on  guard.    Among  these 
I    count    first    and    foremost 
public   opinion     and.     of 
Jewry.     They  have   to  be 
from   now  on   and  constantly 
ruce  period  against  the  maneu- 
8\ire    to   be    started,    both   In 
and   m  London,    aimed    at   ths 
Israel. 
,  to  see  that  ewn  such  an 
tlve  American  public  opln- 
Tork  Times  real  lies   that 
be  done   by  way   of  a  settle- 
not  fully  recognise  the  stats 
■Whatever   settlement   may    be 
the  New  York  Times  anent 
iCtations    durmg    the    truce 
can  no  longer  be  any  doubt 
be   based   on   the   contlnusd 
state  of  Israel.     That  stats 
It  nut  only  the  sanction  of 
$atlons,  as  expressed  In  the  pax- 
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tltlon  solution,  and  of  the  recognition  ac- 
corded to  it  by  the  United  States.  Russia, 
and  other  nations;  It  has  likewise  stood  ths 
test  of  battle  In  defense  of  Its  sovereignty 
and  independence."  However,  our  State  De- 
partment has  often  been  found  to  be  lagging 
even  behind  conservative  public  opinion. 
and  it  may.  In  this  case,  be  Intent  on  forming 
a  new  American -British  partnership  on 
Palestine,  but  along  lines  altogether  differ- 
ent from  those  envisaged  by  Walter  Llpp- 
mann.  The  State  Department-Foreign  Of- 
fice combination  may  try  to  revive  once 
again  the  Morrison -Grady  plan,  or  do  Its 
level  beet  to  grab  the  Negev  for  the  AbduUah- 
Bevln  partnership. 

That  Israel  will  never  consent  to  ptirchase 
peace  on  such  terms  goes  without  saying. 
There  Is  no  doubt  that,  with  the  choice  left 
to  Israel,  she  will  elect  to  resume  fighting 
rather  than  endure  another  partition  of  the 
Jewish  patrimony.  If  such  an  eventuality 
Is  to  be  avoided  American  public  opinion, 
together  with  American  Jewry,  must  bring 
their  full  weight  to  bear  on  the  American 
Government  while  peace  negotiations  are 
proceeding  on  the  Isle  of  Rhodes. 

[Prom  the  New  York  Post  of  June  16.  IMS) 

AMDUCA'S  BXSPOKSnnJTT 

(By  T.  O.  Thsckrey) 

The  rising  tide  of  resentment  against  Great 
Britain's  pro-Arab,  anti-Israel  policy  In  the 
Middle  East  must  not  be  permitted  to  blind 
us  to  the  real  and  basic  responsibility  which 
lies  In  Washington  now  rather  than  In  Lon- 
don. 

It  Is  true,  of  course,  that  Great  Britain 
under  Foreign  Minister  Bevln  has  made  a 
desperate  effort,  first,  to  give  the  Arabs  all- 
out  help  In  their  effort  to  wipe  out  the  Jews 
who  dared  declare  their  Independence  and. 
next,  to  bring  such  economic  pressure  that 
Israel's  defense  would  be  greatly  hampered 
by  the  end  of  the  truce. 

British  encouragement  of  Egypt.  Syria,  Leb- 
anon. Transjordan,  and  their  allies  in  re- 
fusing to  pay  heed  to  warnings  from  the 
United  States  against  blockade:  British  di- 
version of  oU  from  Haifa  to  deprive  Israel 
of  its  use;  British  refusal  to  surrender  the 
Jews  Imprisoned  at  Cyprus  and  elsewhere  for 
the  crime  of  seeking  entrance  to  the  coun- 
try promised  them  for  30  years;  all  these 
and  much  more  properly  build  resentment. 

But  the  cure  for  these  evll-lnsplred  policies 
is  to  be  found  in  Washington. 

Kach  dreadful  move  by  Bevln  has  been 
made  either  by  agreement  with  the  natlon.'il 
administration  at  Washington,  or  has  been 
made  possible  by  our  failure  to  exert  the 
proper  pressure  for  change. 

President  Truman,  whether  he  favors  the 
establishment  of  Israel  or  not,  has  either 
failed  to  give  sufficiently  sharp  and  clear 
directives  to  his  State  and  Defense  Depart- 
ments, or  he  has  permitted  his  public  state- 
ments of  policy  to  be  sabotaged. 

As  a  result,  the  war  which  could  have  been 
stopped  before  it  began,  has  now  been 
stopped  because  It  has  become  clear  that 
the  seven  Arab  nations  are  no  match  for 
little  Israel,  the  David  of  the  Goliath  legend 
come  to  life. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  In  many  depart- 
ments of  the  national  administration.  In- 
cluding the  White  House,  there  has  been 
some  relief  at  the  diversion  of  the  mounting 
protest  over  middle  eastern  policy  from  cen- 
tering on  Washington  to  centering  on  Bevln. 

And  Bevlns  responsibUtty  Is  very  great. 

But  It  Is  not  nearly  as  great  In  fact  as  that 
of  President  Truman  and  his  advliera. 

We  have  been  acting  as  though  we  were  a 
colony  rather  than  a  great  power;  and  we 
have  been  publicly  excusing  ourselves  for 
our  shameless  and  spineless  failure  to  give 
Israel  all-out  support  with  the  theory  that 
we  need  Britain's  friendship  (or  the  sake  of 


military  alliance,  and  for  the  sake  of  Burope's 
economic  recovery. 

But  the  United  Ststes  of  America  is  the 
essential  partner  to  such  an  alliance — not 
Great  Britain. 

It  Is  ova  tax  money,  our  military  and  eco- 
nomic strength,  our  unqualified  assistance, 
which  is  being  cslled  upon. 

The  truth  U  that  Bevln  would  never  have 
dared  embark  on  his  bitter  war  of  extermi- 
nation against  Palestinian  Jews  If  he  ^lad  not 
been  led  to  believe  that  President  Truman's 
ststements  were  merely  for  domestic  politi- 
cal consumption  and  would  not  be  trans- 
lated into  decisive  action. 

Meanwhile,  Israel  lives  In  spite  of  our 
failures  and  Bevln's  hopes.  Left  without 
Britain's — or  our — money,  arms,  and  Inter- 
vention, the  Arab  armies  have  already  dem- 
onstrated that  they  cannot  possibly  defeat 
Israel  In  battle. 

Peace — and  prosperity  for  the  Middle 
East — can  be  achieved  during  the  present 'pe- 
riod of  truce  only  If  the  United  States  rec- 
ognizes the  inevitability  of  the  Slate  of  Israel 
which  will  not  die  and  will  not  surrender. 

But  It  is  up  to  President  Truman  to  U- 
struct  Secretary  Marshall.  Secretary  Forres- 
tal,  and  Ambassador  Douglas  that  having 
recognized  Israel  we  will  not  see  It  destroyed 
either  In  debate  or  In  war. 

The  responsibility  for  a  firm  peace  arising 
from  today's  tentative  truce  lies  with  him. 


The  "New"  Truman 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CARL  A.  HATCH 

or  MEW  MEXICO 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  8TATB 

Thursday,  June  17  (legislative  day  of 
Tuesday,  June  15).  194S 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unajilmous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  RxcoRO  an  article 
entitled  "The  New'  Truman,"  written  by 
Barnet  Never  and  published  in  the  Den- 
ver Post  of  June  14,  1948. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articJe 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

THS   "NXW"   TS    MAX 

(By  Barnet  Nover) 

Aboard  the  Truman  trjiln:  Until  Presi- 
dent Truman  left  Washington  on  his  western 
trip  early  this  month,  the  Republican  lead- 
ers In  and  out  of  Congress  were  Increasingly 
inclined  to  treat  him  as  a  spent  force,  a  po- 
litical cipher. 

Even  the  most  cautious  among  them  were 
convinced  that  Harry  Truman's  days  as  Chief 
Executive  were  numbered;  thst  come  Janu- 
ary 1M9  there  would  be  a  Republican  in  the 
White  House.  Por  thst  reason  tlf^  have 
been  far  more  concerned  over  what  was  go- 
ing to  happen  in  Philadelphia  late  this 
month  than  with  what  Is  going  to  happen  in 
the  Nation  In  November. 

Anticipating  certain  victory,  they  began 
to  act  as  though  the  victory  had  already  oc- 
curred. Walt  Whitman  once  refeired  to  the 
Incredible  audacity  of  elected  persons.  Cer- 
tain of  the  actions  of  the  present  Republi- 
can-dominated Congress  suggest  that  such 
audacity  may  also  be  characteristic  of  Indi- 
viduals and  a  party  who  feel  ti  ey  cannot 
lose. 

Sure  that  the  electorate  had  no  choice  but 
to  vote  them  back  Into  power  and  also  elect 
a  Republican  President  for  the  first  time  tn 
80  years,  the  congressional  majority  sought 
to  legislate  on  a  temporary  basis,  as  In  the 
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case  of  the  trade  agreements,  or  postponed 
action  altogether,  as  In  the  matter  of  legis- 
lation Involving  housing,  aid  to  education, 
agriculture,  price  controls,  and  other  vital 
matters. 

Then  came  the  Truman  visit  to  the  West. 
It  soon  became  apparent  that  the  little  man 
from  Missouri  did  not  Intend  to  bow  to  the 
Inevitable  but  was  prepared  to  fight  for  his 
political  life,  to  do  so  with  no  holds  barred. 
His  campaign  tour— the  "nonpolltlcal" 
label  soon  disappeared — got  off  to  a  slow  and 
somewhat  fumbling  start.  The  "new'  Tru- 
man emerged  only. slowly. 

As  Truman  warmed  up.  as  he  began  to  lash 
out  at  Congress  without  gloves,  something 
began  to  hapjien  which  left  those  same  p)o- 
litlcal  observers  rubbing  their  eyes. 

In  Wyoming,  the  crowds  were  friendlier, 
warmer,  even  somewhat  enthusiastic.  Butte, 
Mont.,  was  a  revelation.  The  Truman  who 
spoke  there  was.  in  fact,  a  new  Truman;  he 
was  no  longer  the  bewildered,  feeble.  Inef- 
fective Individual  the  country  had  come  to 
believe  he  was.  but  a  scrapper  who  was  not 
going  to  take  his  defeat  lying  down. 

As  hU  tour  continued,  Truman's  challenge 
to  Congress,  which  meant  In  effect  to  the 
Republican  Party  which  controlled  Congress, 
became  sharper,  more  belligerent.  At  Spo- 
kane, Wash.,  a  chance  remark  to  a  reporter 
that  the  eightieth  Congress  was  'the  worst 
since  the  first  one  met  In  Washlngtons  day," 
brought  a  violent  reaction  from  some  Repub- 
lican Members  of  Congress.  The  barb  went 
heme  and  drew  blood. 

The  country,  this  observer  has  found  In 
traveling  with  the  President.  Is  In  a  mood  to 
be  hlghlv  critical  of  Congress.  In  hitting  out 
at  that  body.  Truman  has  undoubtedly  In- 
creased his  popularity. 

The  President  has  shown  sound  political 
Instincts  m  carrying  his  case  directly  to  the 
people.  Increasingly.  In  the  opinion  of  the 
great  r.ajorlty  of  reporters  on  the  Presiden- 
tial caravan.  Truman's  efforts  are  beginning 
to  bear  fruit.  It  has  begun  to  win  support 
from  the  masses;  what  Is  of  no  less  Impor- 
tance, It  has  begun  to  revivify  the  moribund 
Democratic  Party  organizations  In  the  West- 
ern States.  Democratic  politicians  do  not 
hide  their  delight  with  the  Presidents  tactics. 
The  people  may  still  be  puzzled  by  this  new 
and  hitherto  unknown  Truman  who  con- 
fronts them  face  to  face  and  talks  to  them 
man  to  man.  But  they  appear  to  like  the 
"new"  Truman,  to  be  convinced  that  he  Is 
In  effect,  as  he  claims,  their  champion  against 
the  "InteresU"  who.  he  says  on  every  oc- 
casion, dominate  the  Eightieth  Congress. 

There  U  no  doubt  Harry  Truman  Is  putting 

en  a  good  show.     He  Is  doing  more.     He  Is 

also   altering   the  political   equation   which. 

only  very  recently,  suggested  an  overwhelm- 

■  Ing  Republican  vlctorj*.  ' 

Wiser  heads  on  the  OOP  are  beginning  to 
wonder  whether  the  Republicans  hadn't  made 
the  cardinal  mistake  In  politics,  which  Is  to 
take  victory  for  granted  before  the  ballots 
had  been  counted. 


MinnesoU  will  have  a  larger  delegation 
of  women  than  any  other  State.  I  in- 
clude the  following  excerpt  from  the 
publication  Education  for  Action,  pub- 
lished by  the  Republican  Work  Shop, 
Minneapolis,  Minn.: 

Women  made  their  first  official  appearance 
at  a  national  convention  In  Minneapolis, 
Minn..  In  1892,  when  two  were  seated  as 
alternates  and  one  addressed  the  conven- 
tion. In  the  succeeding  years  as  women 
have  made  steady  gains  In  representation, 
Minnesota  has  continued  to  set  the  pace  In 
the  recognition  of  women  by  electing  10 
women  delegates  and  10  women  alternates 
to  the  1948  convention.  The  record  of  1944 
has  been  mainuined  by  the  women  again 
having  40  percent  of  the  delegates.  From 
all  available  Information  It  appears  that 
Minnesota  will  have  the  largest  delegation 
of  women. 


Minneiota  Women  at  the  Republican 
National  Convention 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GEORGE  MacKINNON 

OF  MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  17.  1948 

Mr,    MACKINNON.    Mr.    Speaker.    40 

percent  of  the  Minnesota  delegates  to 

the    Republican    National    Convention 

this  year  will  be  women.    It  appears  that 


European  Relief 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  P.  KEM 

OF  MISSOURI 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  June  17  (legislative  day  of 

Tuesday.  June  15) ,  1948 
Mr.  KEM.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record  an  interview 
with  Hon.  Joseph  P.  Kennedy,  former 
United  States  Ambassador  to  Great 
Britain,  on  the  subject  of  appropriations 
for  European  aid,  which  appeared  in  an 
article  in  the  Evening  Star  of  Washing- 
ton. D.  C,  on  Wednesday.  June  16. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Kennedy  Asserts  Row  Over  ERP  Cut  Has 

No  Real  Meaning 

(By  Robert  S.  Allen) 

New  York,  June  16.— Joseph  P.  Kennedy, 

United  States  Ambassador  to  Britain  during 

the  Roosevelt  administration,  says  there  Is 

m  real  meaning  to  the  controversy  between 

the  Senate  and  the  House  over  the  action  of 

the  House  In  slashing  more  than  $1,000,000,- 

000  from  the  ERP  appropriation  bill. 

Just  returned  from  a  visit  to  Europe,  where 
he  made  an  extensive  survey  of  economic  and 
political  conditions.  Mr.  Kennedy  declared 
In  an  Interview  that  the  Marshall  plan  offered 
no  necessarily  sound  or  permanent  solution 
for  the  many  complex  problems  of  the  war- 
wrecked  continent. 

"Prom  my  observations  In  Europe,"  he  said. 
•T  have  concluded  that  no  one  has  the  right 
to  say  that  any  single  plan  Is  the  answer  to 
the  numerous  and  great  difficulties  over  there. 
No  one  can  rightfully  say  that  $6,000,000,000 
Is  the  exact  amount  of  money  that  Is  needed 
for  the  so-called  recovery  program.  No  one 
can  rightfully  say,  as  Is  being  done,  that  a 
smaller  sum  would  be  disastrous. 

INFLATION  DANGERS 

"I  make  this  statement  on  the  basis  of 
my  extensive  personal  observations  In  Eu- 
rope and  on  the  plain  and  simple  facts  of 
conditions  there.  The  underlying  weakness 
and  danger  of  the  ERP  Is  that  It  can  easily 
further  Increase  and  accelerate  Inflation  In 
Europe  as  well  afi  here  In  the  United  States. 
That  Is  a  fundamental  danger  the  Impor- 
tance of  which  cannot  be  exaggerated. 

"No  one  disputes  the  contention  that  wt 
must  help  Europe.    That  is  necessary.    But. 


at  the  same  time,  we  are  only  laying  our- 
selves open  to  a  lot  of  trouble  both  over 
there  and  here  at  home  to  go  on  the  basis 
that  any  single  plan  or  a  certain  sum  of 
money  Is  the  answer  to  the  problem.  That's 
a  delusion  and  a  snare.  Because,  when  ws 
stop  sending  billions  to  Europe,  as  we  will 
have  to  do  sooner  or  later,  they  will  hold  It 
against  us  and  resentment  will  be  greater 
against  us  than  If  we  hadn't  done  anything." 
The  American  business  leader  and  former 
diplomat,  who  conlerred  with  British,  French. 
Italian,  and  other  European  chiefs  during 
his  recent  visit,  laid  great  stress  on  the  dan- 
ger of  Incurring  European  hostility. 

PERSONAL  WITH  EUROPEANS 

He  pointed  out  that  Europeans  have  only 
the  sketchiest  idea  of  what  Is  going  on  in 
the  United  States  and  In  Congress.  They 
envision  this  country  as  fabulously  rich  and 
prosperovis.  and  have  been  told  now  for 
many  months  that  the  United  State  Is  going 
to  put  them  back  on  their  feet.  The  Euro- 
pean, Mr.  Kennedy  wtirned,  translates  all 
this  in  strictly  personal  terms:  what  It  will 
mean  personally  to  him  In  more  food  and 
other  coiimodltles. 

"As  a  result,"  he  declared,  "when  the  time 
comes  that  we  cant  give  them  what  they 
think  they  should  have,  they  will  be  very 
sore  and  hold  It  bitterly  against  us.  That's 
the  reality  about  which  very  little  U  said, 
but  which  Is  a  very  Important  factor." 

Tlie  growth  and  strength  of  communism 
among  the  masses  In  Europe.  Mr.  Kennedy 
asserted,  is  due  basically  to  the  underlying 
economic  "imbalance"  there — the  spread 
that  exists  for  the  masses  between  their 
wants  and  their  means  of  satisfying  them. 
Official  statistics  superficially  deny  this. 
Everywhere  he  went,  Mr.  Kennedy  con- 
tinued, he  was  shown  reams  of  government 
statistics  and  charts  proving  the  production 
was  steadily  getting  better,  But  actually 
conditions  are  a  different  story,  and  they  are 
not  Improving  for  the  great  mass  of  Euro- 
peans. 

Mr.  Kennedy  vigorously  criticised  the  fail- 
ure of  United  States  foreign  policy  makers 
to  build  up  the  defenses  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere  to  meet  the  menace  of  world 
communism.  He  contended  that  a  plan  for 
the  Western  Hemisphere  Is  as  vital  for  the 
security  of  the  United  States  as  the  Marshall 
plan  is  for  Europe.  Mr.  Kennedy  asserted 
that  concentrating  all  our  attention  and 
resources  on  Europe  amounted  to  putting 
"all  our  eggs  In  a  very  uncertain  basket." 

PLAN  MAT  NOT  SUCCEED 

"European  recovery  can  be  only  one  phasa 
of  our  planning."  Mr.  Kennedy  declared,  ''itt 
Is  a  beginning,  not  an  end:  and  a  beginning; 
that  cannot  be  free  from  doubts.  Thai 
Marshall  plan  may  or  may  not  succeed,  andj. 
we  must  accustom  ourselves  to  think  li^ 
terms  of  failure  or  partial  failure  as  well  aa 
success.  We  must  therefore  look  elsewhere^ 
especially  at  problems  that  are  close  at  hand^ 

"The  answer  In  my  Judgment  lies  In  great 
measure  In  our  own  hemisphere.  Can  w«| 
make  this  hemisphere  self-sufficient  and  s<^ 
economically  strong  that  as  a  whole  It  caij 
support  the  armament  program  we  must 
have  and  still  provide  for  all  of  us  a  reasonf 
ably  decent  standard  of  living?  An  answej 
to  that  question  has  an  urgency  that  If 
high-lighted  by  the  recent  events  In  Bogot^. 

"To  sink  billions  of  dollars  Into  countrlet 
which  can  produce  nothing  that  matters  t* 
us  or  that  In  the  end  turn  Communist,]' 
Mr.  Kennedy  went  on,  "Is  merely  to  wastfe 
our  strength.  Even  a  rehabilitated  Europ^ 
cannot  provide  us  with  strategic  materially 
oil,  tin.  mica,  etc.  Europe's  main  effoft 
for  years  wUl  be  limited  to  merely  tryinjg 
to  keep  alive,  and  for  years  It  will  continue 
to  ask  more  of  us  than  It  can  pcsslbly  gl^ 
us." 
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i<m  Wbatsoerer 


EX1ENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HO  i.  HUBERT  S.  ELUS 


IK  THB 


or 


or  WKST  nwaifu 
HOUSE  or  RSPBSaiirTATTVSS 


Thnrsdat.  June  17.  194S 
Mr.  BUS.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  hear 
Biicb  tod  ly  when  we  diarutt  the  billion- 
dollar  riductkm  our  Afgiropnauons 
CommitU  e  made  in  the  European  relief 
money,  j  bout  our  promises,  commit- 
ments, ot  ligations,  and  so  lorth. 

The  pisponents  of  extra  billions  for 
European  reliel  are  crylns  from  coast 
to  coas.  t  lat  we  are  deceiving  or  betray- 
ing some  Hie.  Tbe  assumptkn  is  abso- 
lutely eroocous  and  surely  win  not  be 
seriously  consldere*!  by  any  responsible 
person. 
In  section  114  of  the  Foreign  As&ist- 
of  1948.  we  find  this  langnage: 
tn  tills  title  is  tntcixtod  nor  shall 
ss  an  exproBcd  or  tmpltod 
cammttfls^nt  to  proTldc  any  tpcdflc  asslst- 
SDCc.  wbiither  al  tumlB.  conunodlttcs.  or 
Berrlocs.  1 1  any  country  or  countries. 

Consec;  aently.  there  is  no  obligation 
whatsoever  expressed  or  implied. 


ance  Act 
Motaiai 


Jewi^  [War  VeteraM  HM  Ftfty^lHr^ 
A  mmmJ  Memorial  Stfviccj 


XSION  OF  REMARKS 
ARTHUR  G.  KLEIN 

or  Nrw  TOSK 
Dl  THI   BOOSS  OF  RKPRKSHTTA TIVES 

Ihursday.  June  17.  I94i 

Mr.  KLEIN  Mr.  Speaker,  on  May  30. 
obserred  throughout  the  Nation  as  a  day 
of  remembrance  for  the  brave  men  who 
fen  in  ba  tie  that  our  country  might  live. 
the  Jewii  h  War  Veterans  of  the  United 
States  ojserved  its  fifty-third  annual 
memorla  services  at  Temple  Emanuel, 
New  Yor  :.  symbolizing  the  local  services 
held  by  i  lember  posts  In  all  the  States. 

The  pi  Incipal  speaker  of  the  day  was 
Maj.  Geij.  Qeorae  B.  Stratemeyer.  com- 
of  the  Air  Defense  Com- 
oOcer  tested  by  battle  condl- 
a  grim  enemy. 

Beskle^  the  principal  address  scores  of 
greetings  were  received  and  read.  They 
came  from  every  walk  of  life — from  the 
Prealdent .  from  members  of  the  Cabinet, 
from  hlg  i-ranking  officers,  from  Mem- 
bers of  C  ongreas.  and  from  well  wishers 
in  privat'  life. 

Under  ixmsent.  I  am  inserting  a  num- 
ber of  th  -ae  mtiurngti  in  the  Raooao. 

The  h  story  <rf  the  Jewish  War  Vet- 
erans is  one  of  which  every  American 
can  be  proud. 

There  have  been  distinguished  Jewish 
military  leaders  in  every  war  which  has 
involved  the  American  people  since  ear- 
liest cok)  [\ial  times.  The  American  Rev- 
Bimtnn  uas  financed  in  large  part  by  a 
Jewish  D  lerctaant  of  Philadelptiia.  Every 
America  i  thrills  with  pride  at  the  recital 
ol  the  d  ;eds  of  bravery  and  sacrifice  of 


Aawrlcans  whose  religious  heritage  Is 

I  hope  that  Members  will  find  these 
tn.<piring  mesMiges  well  worth  the  few 
minutes  it  will  take  to  read  them. 
Tmt  WHTre  HcTJSw. 
WMshirtftcm.  Mmf  13.  1949. 
Mr  Juizm  Kian*. 

f$mt*onal  Ccmmmnder.  Jeuiah  War  F«t«nmj 
of  the  Vntted  States  of  Ameriem. 
New  Tork.  M.  T. 

DBAS  Mb.  Kixm:  Tbe  filty-thlrd  annoal 
lawanrlsl  Bervlce  ot  tbe  Jewish  Wv  VM- 
srans  Is  a  remliMler  of  cur  sacred  oM||atlaB 
to  keep  alive  tbe  Ideals  of  fissdo—  and  lib- 
erty for  wblcb  Americans  ol  every  race  and 
creed  bsve  aacrtiked  tbelr  lives  In  war. 

Tour  oegantatlon  bss.  tbnnigb  tbe  yean. 
devoted  Itaclt  to  perpetuation  of  tbe  Uadl- 
ttoBB  cr  naOonal  sarvlce  left  us  by  Ameri- 
cans of  Jewlab  faith,  who  with  Americans  of 
every  other  religious  belief  and  national 
origin,  have  fallen  hi  combat  In  all  wars  of 
our  Nation  since  the  War  of  Independence. 

It  Is  not  enough  tbat  we  pay  lip  service 
to  those  who  died  In  the  fight  to  bring  toler- 
ance and  good  will  to  tbe  world.  We  must 
ever  keep  In  our  hearts  the  rwed  for  under- 
stsndlng  and  peace  among  all  peoples  wher- 
ever they  may  be.  Under  Ood.  let  us  hold 
high  the  torch  of  freedom  and  Jxistlce  for 
all  people. 

Very  sincerely  yours. 

Habst  S.  TavMAN. 

Omci  or  THE  ATToaifrr  OnmuL. 

Wcuhtngton.  D.  C,  Apnl  30,  194i. 
Ifr    Juuvs  Klsin. 

Mmtional  ComjuuMder,  JewuA  War  Veterans 
of  the  United  States  of  America. 
New  York.  N.  T. 
IfT  D*A%  Ma  Kluw:  It  affords  me  genuine 
plMWore  to  extend  greetln^a  to  tbe  Jewtsb 
War  Vcterazu  of   tbe  United  Slates  on  Its 
ftfty-tblrd     snnual     memorial     aeivtces     at 
Temple  Bmanu-Bl.  New  Tcrk  City.  May  30. 
1»4«. 

Tou  gather  In  tbe  bouse  ol  Ood  to  do 
honor  to  those  who  gave  their  Uvea  in  our 
wars  since  the  War  of  Independence,  so  thst 
w«  might  live  In  pesce  and  freedom.  The 
fallen  and  tbe  survivors  fooght  to  advance 
the  spirit  of  tbe  good  neighbor— to  banish 
tyranny  from  tbe  world. 

Tbe  countless  beroic  fesu  of  yotv  com- 
rades sre  enshrined  on  and  UlunUnste  tbe 
psflss  of  AnMrica's  brUllant  history. 

No  false  barriers  separated  our  men  on  tbe 
fronts.  Hate  and  btgotry  And  no 
tn  tbm  hsarto  at  good  snd  true  Amerl- 
today.  Those  would- be  iMsliujws  of 
democracy  aball  bnd  here  no  fertile  SeM  for 
tbelr  sinister  propaganda. 

As  you  are  doing  today.  Americans  will 
continue  to  dedlcste  themselves  to  freedom 
snd  unity. 

I  Join  you  In  humble  prayer  for  tbe  repose 
of  tbe  souls  to  wbooi  you  do  reverence  to- 
day 

Ood  bless  yt-»u  all. 
Slnoercly, 

TOat  Claxx. 
Attorney  General. 

TBS  SscaxTsar  or  Oaruiss. 

Washington.  May  12.  iMg. 
Col.  JvLrus  KiMnt. 

ItaUonml  Commmnder.  Jewish  War  Veterans 
of  the  Vntted  SUtes  of  Awteriem. 
mew  York.  K.  Y.: 
Tbls  one  day  la  tbs  year  Is  set  aside  tradl- 
ttaaaliy  to  iMmor  all  oar  dnd  of  all  oar  wars. 
It  Is  MUag  that  we  give  espreaslon  to  tbe 
gratitude  we  cberisb  toward  those  who  died 
In  protecting  tbe  right  of  Saiercana  to  be 
free. 

Tbe  dead  we  honor  today  had  no  more  Icve 
of  war  than  those  who  survived.  Our  roil  of 
tbe  dead,  and  our  ceremonies  of  tribute  to 


tbem.  are  unhappy  reminders  thst  America's 
sbhorrenee  at  war  hss  not  kept  ns  from  con- 
fliet.  or  from  paying  Its  price. 

B .  cm  Memorial  Day.  we  can  reaMmbar  not 
only  our  dead  but  why  they  died,  and  devote 
cwselses  to  planning  ss  weU  ss  hoping  to  use 
am  power  to  prevent  srars  rather  than  to 
flgbt  then,  tbat  will  be  a  tribute  worthy  of 
tbe  heroes  we  boner. 
StBcerely  yoars, 

Jsi 


DEPASTMSirr  or  tux  An  Foacx. 

Omcs  oe  TBS  Sscsstast, 
irsjAiaglon,  May  2S.  194t. 
Mr   Jtnjca  Kuw, 
National  Comoiauder. 
Jewuh  War  Veterans  of  the  United  States^ 
Neic  Tork.  N.  Y.  '^ 

DXAs  JtnJtTS:  We  refer  to  yoxir  letter  of 
AprU  21  regarding  tbe  Flfty-thUd  Annual 
Memcflal  Service  of  tbe  Jewish  War  Vet- 
erans. 

In  responss  to  your  request,  we  are  en- 
closing a  sUUment  jshlcb  msy  be  read  at 
tbs  cercnuuUea  on  May  SO. 
With  best  wishes  and  kindest  regaris. 
atnccrvly. 

W.    STUAST    STMIIfCTOB. 

rwnt   THX   «»caxT«BV   or   ths    ats 

;  TO  JBWISW  WAB  VXTXBAWS,  FITII-THmD 

arnnvat.  MzasouAL  sxavics 

The  Jewish  War  Veterans  of  the  United 
States  of  America  are  to  be  congratulated 
on  tbelr  success  In  perpetusllng  the  tradi- 
tions of  national  service  rendered  by  Amer- 
icans of  Jewish  faith,  especially  try  those 
who  have  given  their  lives  in  the  defenas 
of  uur  couniry. 

Each  group  In  tbe  United  States  makes 
its  own  distinctive  contribution  to  cur  ns- 
tiooal  life.  Thus  our  national  experience 
Is  enriched  and  sUengthed.  and  we  become 
qualified  to  bear  the  position  of  world  leader- 
ship tbat  victory  In  two  World  Wars  hss 
forced  upon  tis. 

No  group  has  made  a  more  distinctive  con- 
trlbutlOD  than  those  of  Jewish  faith,  whose 
service  has  been  consistent  and  notable  In 
all  tbs  wan  of  our  Nation  since  the  War 
of  IndepmdSBce. 

Today  ths  Army,  tbe  Navy,  and  the  Air 
Force  are  working  together  in  a  unified 
military  establishment  to  guarantee  the  se- 
curity of  tbe  United  States  against  aggrea- 
sion.  We  know  that  men  who  are  veteraiu 
of  other  wars  and  who  themselves  cn)oy  tbe 
full  privileges  of  American  citizenship  will 
continue  to  support  us  In  our  effort.  Only 
through  the  preservation  of  freedom  and 
liberty  here  can  we  expect  peace  to  be  main- 
tained elsewhere  In  tbe  world.  Only  '  by 
maintaining  the  peace,  do  we  properly  cqm- 
■Mmorate  those  who  have  given  theU  lives 
for  their  country. 

W    Stuaxt  Stuimctom. 


PAmcurr  or  thk  Assst. 

Waahinfton.  May  11.  1948. 
This  observance,  originating  In  18M  and 
dadMaMA  to  the  aaemory  of  ths  man  who 
died  aplulding  our  traditions  of  democracy 
and  liberty,  has  contributed  niaterlally.  I 
am  sure,  to  the  conunuing  unity  of  all  Amer- 
icana In  tbs  preservstlon  and  suengtbenmg 
of  our  national  security  and  freedom.  Fur- 
ther. It  has  performed  a  distinct  service  In 
belptaf  to  ksep  tbe  people  of  tbls  country 
keenly  aware  of  the  grest  debt  we  owe  thess 
men  of  all  filths  wbo  regarded  their  Ideuls 
more  highly  than  their  Uvas.  We  can  repay 
our  debt  to  them  only  by  our  wiUlngnem  to 
make  sacrifices  for  the  prcsemitlon  of  cur 
Ideals,  and  to  make  them  aa  •illlngly  for 
the  peacs  that  prcpar«dBMs  wrll  insure  aa 
the  men  wc  honor  today  made  :hem  during 


KsMwrra  C.  Bcvsix. 

St:e  etary  of  the  Army, 
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VmSANS'  Administxation, 
Washington.  April  23.  1948. 
Commander  Julius  Klxin. 
Kational  Commander, 
Jewish  War  Veteraru  of  America, 

New  York.  N.  Y. 

DzAB  CoMMAKOEK  Klein  :  Your  letter  of 
the  21st  advising  me  that  on  the  morning 
of  Sunday.  May  30,  the  Jewish  War  Veterans 
of  the  United  States  will  hold  iu  flfty-thlrd 
annual  memorial  service  at  Temple 
Emanu-El  in  New  York  City,  and  Inviting 
me  to  use  that  opportunity  to  give  a  message 
which  would  be  conveyed  to  the  assembled 
guests  and  those  who  will  listen  to  an  attend- 
ant Nation -wide  radio  broadcast. 

I  appreciate  the  compliment  very  much 
and  I  would  be  delighted  to  accept  If  I  had 
not  made  a  previous  engagement  which  con- 
templates my  being  in  another  part  of  the 
United  States,  namely  Ohio  on  that  particu- 
lar day.  I  congratulate  you  upon  your  flfty- 
thlrd  service  and  I  am  sure  that  you  will 
carry  It  on  indefinitely.  It  is  only  through 
those  kind  of  understanding  services  that 
the  people  who  have  not  been  through  what 
others  have  been  through  can  understand 
the  ravages  of  war  and  the  sorrows  and  heart- 
scbes  that  come  from  wars.  If  the  future 
generation  could  learn  early  enough  maybe 
It  would  help  to  keep  future  wars  from 
occurring. 

I  regret  exceedingly  that  I  cannot  be  with 

you. 

Most  sincerely  yours. 

Caxl  R.  Gbat.  Jr  . 

Administrator. 

UNrrxD  Statis  Sxnatx, 
Washington.  D.  C,  Apnl  29,  1948. 
Brig.  Gen.  Jtn.ius  Klein. 

New  York.  N.  Y. 
Deas    Julius:     I    have    your     letter     of 
April  21. 

I  am  grateful  for  this  opportunity  to  Join 
with  the  many  members  and  friends  of  the 
Jewish  War  Veterans  of  the  United  States  of 
America  In  honoring  the  memory  of  the 
American  veterans  of  Jewish  faith  who  have 
fallen  In  combat  in  the  aervlce  of  their 
country. 

Memorial  Day  U  an  occasion  not  only  for 
remembering  our  heroes  of  the  past,  but  also 
for  looking  to  the  future  and  rededlcatlng 
ourselves  to  the  preservation  of  the  American 
principles  of  liberty  and  Justice  for  which 
those  whom  we  honor  today  gave  their  lives. 
Therefore.  It  seems  especially  fitting  today 
that  Americans  of  every  creed,  color,  and 
race  are  standing  side  by  side  honoring  their 
men  who  fought  and  died  together  in  the 
battle  against  the  forces  of  prejudice  and 
tyranny. 

With  best  wUhes. 
Sincerely  yours, 

ROBEST  A.  Taft. 
/ 

New  Yobk,  N.  Y..  May  12.  1948. 

As  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  during  the 
vrar  years.  I  was  in  a  position  to  observe  In- 
timately the  magnificent  contribution  In 
terms  of  courage,  service,  and  material  sup- 
port which  the  Jewish  war  veterans  gave  to 
our  country  in  Its  hour  of  peril.  As  general 
chairman  of  the  united  Jewish  appeal  I  have 
been  greatly  encouraged  by  the  self-sacrific- 
ing devotion  and  generosity  with  which 
your  members  have  helped  to  meet  the  needs 
of  Jewish  survivors  everywhere  and  of  the 
land  cf  freedom,  democracy,  and  dignity 
which  the  Jewish  people  are  building  in 
Palestine.  „, 

It  is  my  earnest  hope  that  the  Jewish  War 
Veterans  may  carry  on  througr  many  peace- 
ful years  the  great  work  In  which  you  are 
engaged.  My  prayers  are  with  yo  i  In  your 
m.  services  lor  the  dead.    To  you.  who 

gv,  a  m  their  name,  go  my  warn  greet- 

ings and  good  wishes. 

Henbt  Ucrsintbau,  Jr. 


United  States  Senate, 
Washington,  D.  C.  May  27,  1948. 
Hon.  Juuus  Klein, 

National  Commander,  Jeicish  War  Veterans 
of  the  United  States  of  America, 
New  York.  N.  Y. 
Mr  Dear  Commandeb  Klein  :  I  am  happy  to 
have  an  opportunity  to  send  greetings  to  the 
Jewish  War  Veterans  of  the  United  States  of 
America  at  their  fifty-third  annual  memo- 
rial service  in  New  York  City  on  Memorial 
Day. 

I  Join  In  solemn  tribute  to  the  millions  of 
Americans  of  Jewish  faith  who  have  ren- 
dered high  service  and  made  the  ultimate 
sacrifice  when  It  became  necessary  for  our 
Nation  to  take  up  arms  for  '.he  defense  of  our 
way  of  life.  ' 

On  this  occasion  we  shoul^  all  rededlcate 
ourselves   to   the    Ideals    and    principles    for 
which  they  fought  and  died. 
Yours  most  sincerely. 

Scott  W.  Lucas. 

concbess  of  the  united  states, 

April  28.  1943. 
Mr.  Jtruus  Klein. 

National  Commander,  Jetoist   War  Veterans 
of  the  United  States  of  America. 
New   York,  N.   Y. 
DxAB  Ma.  Kleim:  I  have  received  yoiu'  let- 
ter of   April   21.   requesting   a   statement   to 
be  conveyed  to  the  Jewish  War  Veterans  cf 
the  United  States  at  Its  fifty-third  annual 
memorial  services  on  May  30. 

I  am  Indeed  privileged  to  comply  with  your 
request,  and  am  enclosing  the  statement 
herewith. 

With  kindest  regards, 
Sincerely  yours. 

Brien  McMahon, 
United  States  Senator. 

A  life  given  in  defense  of  country  Is  the 
noblest  expre.sslon  of  human  brotherhood. 
On  this  hallowed  day.  we  revere  the  memory 
of  those  gallant  heroes  who  paid  the  supreme 
sacrifice  to  preserve  our  Nation's  liberty  and 
Its  Independence. 

In  paying  honor  to  the  Jewish  war  dead, 
we  are  reminded  once  again  that  patriotism 
Is  the  common  heritage  of  all  loyal  Ameri- 
cans; that  on  the  field  of  duty  the  artificial 
barriers  of  race  or  color  are  soon  forgotten. 

Over  the  past  decade,  millions  of  Innocent 
human  beings  suffered  torture  and  extinction 
because  evil  men  preached  the  doctrine  of 
racism  In  Its  most  hated  form.  Let  us  hope 
and  pray  and  labor  that  this  noxious  doctrine 
shall  never  take  root  In  our  own  land. 

When  the  lesson  of  human  brotherhood  Is 
universally  learned,  then  we  shall  achieve 
the  permanent  peace  for  which  all  mankind 
yearns. 


I  am  proud  of  the  sacrifices  that  my  fel- 
low citizens  of  the  Jewish  faith  have  made 
for  this  conunon  cause  and  Join  with  you  in 
deep  reverence  in  doing  them  honor. 
Yours  very  sincerely. 

Raymond  E.  Baldwin. 

UNrrED  States  Senate. 

May  24,  1948. 
Brig.  Gen.  Julius  Klein, 

National  Commander,  Jewish  War  Veterans 
of  the  United  States  of  America, 
New  York.  N.  Y. 
My  Deab  GEN131AL:  I  am  prlvUeged  for  this 
opportunity  to  send  greetings  to  the  Jewish 
War  Veterans  of  America  upon  the  occasion 
of  your  flfty-thlrd  annual  memorial  service. 
For  more  than  a  half  century  your  organi- 
zation has  been  active  in  perpetuating  the 
traditions  of  military  service  to  our  country 
which  have  existed  among  our  Jewish  citi- 
zens from  the  War  of  the  Revolution  through 
World  War  II. 

At  the  same  time  the  organization  has 
served  effectively  by  Its  active  and  construc- 
tive promotion  of  a  better  understanding 
among  Americans  of  all  faiths  so  that  In 
unity  we  may  enjoy  the  richness  of  .America 
as  a  freer  and  happier  land. 

Americans  of  all  faiths  must  appreciate, 
as  I  do  In  sending  these  greetings,  the  spirit, 
and  the  reality  of  the  traditions  and  services 
that  distinguish  the  Jewish  War  Veterans  of 
America. 

Yours  sincerely, 

HoMEK  Ferguson. 


> 
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United  States  Senate, 
Washington,  D.  C,  May  28,  194S. 
Brig.  Gen.  Jtnjos  Klein,  ^ 

National  Commander,  Jewish  War  Veteran*  j 
of  the  United  States  of  America,         ,  i 
New  York,  N.  Y. 
Deab  Geneeal  Klein  :  In  compliance  wltht 
your  request  of  April  21.  I  enclose  herewlthi 
a  message  to  the  annual  memorial  service  of; 
the  Jewish  War  Veterans  of  the  United  States^' 
With  kindest  regards,  believe  me, 
Very  sincerely, 

Edward  Mabtin. 

f 

I  am  proud  to  salute  the  Jewish  War  Vet^^ 

erans  of  the  United  States  as  they  meet  la 

reverent  tribute  to  the  sacred  memory  of  out[ 

departed  comrades. 

On  this  day  of  solemn  remembrance  wa 
honor  all  Americans — of  all.,/alths  and  al^ 
national  origins — who  died  In  every  genera* 
tion  to  preserve  American  freedom.  [ 

Let.  us  on  this  day  rededicate  ourselve^" 
In  patriotic  spirit  to  the  service  ol  our  be^i 
loved  country  and  our  flag.  : 

Edwabd  Maetin.   I 


United  States  Senate. 
Wa-fhington.  D.  C,  May  11,  1948. 
Gen.  Julius  Kle:n, 

National  Commander,  Jewish  War  Veterans 
of  the  United  States  of  America. 
New  York.  N.  Y. 

My  Deas  Commaneeb:  It  Is  a  matter  ot  deep 
regret  that  I  cannot  be  with  the  Jewish  War 
Veterans  at  your  fifty-third  annual  memo- 
rial services. 

It  Is  well  that  we  pause  to  remember  the 
sacrifices  of  those  who  have  made  our  way 
of  life  possible.  It  Is  an  Inspiring  thought 
that  among  the  men  and  women  of  our  own 
generation  as  well  as  of  generations  gone 
by  all  races  and  creeds  have  been  represented. 
Regardless  of  their  racial  heritage  or  condi- 
tion or  station  In  life  they  have  all  been 
Americans  held  together  by  a  common  love 
of  freedom.  It  Is  that  common  love  of  free- 
dom which  holds  us  together  In  unity  as 
one  and  which  in  God's  good  time  will  over- 
come all  prejudice  and  differences  among 
mankind,  until  at  last  we  have  a  world  truly 
at  peace. 


United  States  Senatx, 

AprU  24,  1948. 
Mr.  JuLixTS  Klein,  i 

National  Commander,  Jewish  War  Veteraru^ 
of  the  United  States  of  America, 
New  York.  N.  Y. 
Dear  Me.  Klein:   It  is.  Indeed,  an  honof 
for  me  to  have  the  opportunity  to  pay  my 
respects  to  such  a  fine  organization  as  th« 
Jewish  War  Veterans  of  tbe  United  State^ 
of   America   on   Its   flfty-thircl   annual   mef 
morlal  service.  May  33.    I  believe  It  Is  symi- 
bolic  of  true  Americanism  that  the  veterans 
of   the   wars   which   have   kept   this   Nation 
free  and  great  represent  all  faiths  and  na- 
tionalities. 

Our- people  have  come  from  every  nation 
and  have  combined  their  efforts  to  create  a 
country  and  a  government  unequaled  «n  the 
globe.     Thev  have  also  Joined  in  the  great 
sacriflces  wlilch  have  been  necessary  to  pro- 
tect what  they  have  created.  f 
With  kindest  personal  regards.  ' 
Sincerely,                                                J 
Hdmer  E.  Capehart.  , 
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Moral  RcajnuuBcot 


ENSION  OP  REMARKS 


Gove  •nmenfi 


poatirar 


Mr.  Speaker,  the  fol- 
the  substance  of  a  press  release 
my  office  on  June  16  concem- 
i^eeting : 

arty  Membara  of  tba  Senate 
o<  Representatlvea  were  my  quests 
in  the  ballroom  of  tbe  May- 
thla  morning  In   honor  of  90 
Gorcmmant    and    Indxiatry    and 
14  countries  la  Europe  and  Asia. 
▼Isitora  Included  tbe  first 
,v«a  of  Germany.  Japan,  and  Italy 
with    delagatca    from^  tbe    former 
luns  In  Waabington  since  tbe  war. 
tba  moat  naMttcabla  occasion  in 
in  Wsihlng»WB.-  Baprasentattre 
in  introdndnc  tba  apaakars. 
at    tba    baad    tabto    vara 
Owen    Brewster,    of    Maine,    and 
Oraen,   of   abode   laland;    Repre- 
Clarence  Lea,  of  California,  and 
of  Mlnnaaota;  Dr.  Cben  Ll-Pu, 
t  of  tb?  National  Parliament  of 
Knud  Krlstensen.  first  postwar 
Ister  of  Denmark  and  now  leader 
In  tbe  Danish  Parliament; 
iortnoucht,  who  was  Japanese  Am- 
Waablngton  until  November  1940. 
was  recalled  for  hla  opposition  to 
s   militarist    policies:    Hon. 
Calosao,  Socialist   Member  of   tbe 
FttfUament.    Dr.   Wllbatai  Boafber, 
Minister- President  of  Bavaria 
leader  of  the  Socialist  opposition 
Parliament:  Dr.  Krwln  Stein, 
Ataeatlon  for  Beaae:  Baron  Karl 
twice   member  of  tbe  Austrian 
WUltam    Yates,    president    of    tbe 
\ttHnti  of  Mlna  Workers  of  Victoria 
Staffordablre;  and  Uird  Hardlnge 
irst.  private  secretary  to  tbe  last 
of  England. 

lannni  H.  VammMM  at  Mlcb- 
t  pro  tempore  of  tba  Inuit*, 
deeply  regret  tbat  my  ii^rlal  ra- 
it unpoaalble  for  OM  to 
coograaalonai  braakfaat.    Flaasa 
baartlaal  gt—tiiHi  to  your  dla- 
vMtota  (RMB  Aferead.    Tbair  vlalt 
ITMl  MRA  World  AflMmMy  sym. 
trwmndotia  MtvlM  to  pmmm  and 
rbieb  intarnatloiMl  tttkmttoip  and 
of  htmif  wopantttoA  mb  fwiiir. 
and  soula  and  ooiisei— >M  at  man 
bly   ttie  graataat  (oreta  tbat 
for  a  battar  world  " 

w  called  on  H.  K«na» 

Bon-ln-law  of  Senator  H  ALrx- 

,  at  New  Jersey,  to  intrrduce  the 

VOTta.     Twttcbell  called  attention 

from  Paul  Hoffman.  EC  A  Admln- 

bo  called  monl   reamiament   tbe 

counterpart  of  tbe  Maraball  plan." 

mtm  evidence  nf  reaulta  through 

t."  Twltchell  said,  "that  can 

ne«  with  morality." 

g  of  tbe  proWMM  of  British  coal 

Yates  said.  *7PrtaCB  the  Labor  Party 

of  the  mines  went  In. 

problems  stlU  remained.     Since 

tba  q>lrlt  of  OMral  raarmament  our 

r  klaed  a  record  outptit  of  coal."    He 

production  had  Increased  7  percent 

over  last  year,  but  In  the  mines 

rearmament  bad  been  In  It  had 

15  percent. 


natl  >nallxatlon 


Lord  Hardlnge  said.  "Many  vlcloxis  people 
MCtrfteg  to  create  a  rift  and  breaX  down  the 
irtaMtoblp  of  the  war  years  between  Britain 
and  America.  That  must  never  be  allowed 
to  happen.  If  our  two  countrlea  cannot  set 
a  pattern  of  cooperation,  then  the  peace  of 
tba  world  la  Indeed  In  danger.  Our  greatest 
Baad  DOW  In  Britain  U  to  regain  our  loat 
liiUj  To  regain  thU  goal  we  can  look  with 
Bapc  and  confidence  to  the  spirit  of  moral 
raamamant.  I  have  found  It  to  ba  baaad 
sincerely  and  truly  on  the  fellowship  of  man. 
ofwratlve  and  creative  and  not  merely  talka* 
tl»e.  It  Is  my  firm  conviction  that  the  spirit 
of  tbe  people  in  Britain  with  all  groupa  co- 
operating will  bring  ua  through  our  preaent 
trouUaa." 

Speaking  on  behalf  of  tbe  German  delaga- 
ttan.  Dr.  Stein,  who  U  rwponrthle  for  tbe  re- 
education of  13.000.000  GarBMaa  aspraHad 
his  gratitude  (or  American  aid  aad  faDsaoa- 
ity  since  the  war.  "Garmany  went  the  wrong 
way."  be  said.  "Today  we  regret  the  har.n 
we  have  done  to  mankind.  MRA  has  shown 
ua  tba  way  to  Ood-lnaplred  democracy.  Our 
biMWt  taak  ta  to  bring  the  youth  of  Germany 
Into  a  new  moral  climate.  Tbat  Is  the  only 
thing  to  save  us  from  legalism,  communlam, 
faaclsm  or  other  Isms  ' 

He  spoke  of  the  publlcatkin  In  Germany  of 
the  first  postwar  baadbook  on  democracy 
called  Ererythb^f  Bn  Oot  to  Change,  and 
said  a  copy  had  gone  to  every  teacher  In  Hesae. 
Dr  Chen  Ll-fu.  who  was  sent  by  Gen. 
Chiang  Kai-shek  to  attend  the  Moral  Re- 
armament Asaembly  and  study  American 
dHDoeratlc  institutions,  said.  "The  common 
Baad  aokong  the  democracies  Is  to  join  forces 
in  tba  face  of  militant  materialism.  Wa 
have  Rreat  rieeds  both  material  and  spiritual, 
but  our  Rreatest  need  Is  for  Ideological  pre- 
paredness The  answer  for  that  need  Is  moral 
rearmament." 

Gongraaaman  HiwaHAW  remarked  In  clos- 
ing tbat  It  signified  "tbe  dawn  of  a  new  day 
when  men  will  say  not  'I  am  right.'  or  'you 
are  right.' but 'what  Is  right?'  Confirm  what 
la  right  In  the  sight  of  God  and  the  world 
will  live  " 

Tbe  distlngulabed  visitors  from  Europe  and 
Acta  will  be  the  gucsu  of  Oaafrwaman  Lba. 
of  California,  at  a  luncheon  ta  tbe  Senate 
dining  room  today  and  will  be  received  at 
tbe  Supreme  Court  before  leaving  In  a  special 
chartered  plane  for  Europe  this  evening. 
Tbay  arrived  In  Waahlngton  yestardgy  froM 
Calif omia  wbara  tbay  took  part  wtOl  MO 
lapNMBtaUTaa  of  M  ■■ttwi  Is  a  votld  ••• 
iMriMy  lor  "idMloclcai  pntifantMm  tot  tba 
darooeraclaa."  Tba  Aaaamt>ly  MBV«ntd  In 
raaponaa  to  a  Ublad  Invltatton  froa  19  Mam- 
ban  of  tba  Unltad  tutas  Sanata  aod  Hotiaa 
si  Baprsaanutlvas. 

Mr.  SpeakiT,  rarly  thlii  yetr  the  fol< 
lowlfiff  cable  of  invitation  to  the  World 
Aaacmbly  on  Moral  Rearmament  wa«  sent 
to  a  lUt  of  dutingui.<ih«d  vlsitora  by  a 
grotip  of  Senatort  and  R«pr«a«nUUves 
of  the  Coofidaa  ol  th«  Unit«4  ttalag. 
The  cBblecrsm  li  ■•  f  oUowa : 

As  Americana  who  believe  In  the  urgency  of 
Idaotagleal  prepared nesa  for  the  demoeraelas 
wa  eordtally  tevtta  you  to  speak  at  a  World 
Aasambly  for  Moral  BaarmsBant  In  the 
Bollywood  Bowl.  Loa  iltHiHi.  Obllf  .  begin- 
ning June  3  and  3. 

In  our  view  the  developing  world  situation 
pata  an  overriding  priority  on  skill  In  Ideo- 
logical warfare.  This  skill  demands  Inten- 
sive training  for  govemmenu  and  peoplaa. 

Bconomlc  aid  Is  essential  to  world  recov- 
ery. Military  strength  Is  vital.  But  wlth- 
ovt  ttie  force  of  a  aupaior  Idaa  naltbcr  aco- 
BOBle  nor  mUttary  fotea  c€  thnnatilvas  bold 
a  aataUoa. 

Mdtkwa  tbe  world  over  are  looking  for  a 
positive  creative  anawcr  to  toUUtarlanlam  In 
any  form.    The  education  of  our  countrlea  In 


this  field  Is  a  grave  reaponslblllty     We  feel 
your  praaiBSa  in  California  would  be  an  In- 
valuable Brat  atap     with  kindest  regards. 
Senators  Ai-asM  W   Baeklet.  Kentucky; 
Own*      Baawsin.      Maine;      Sttlfs 
Banxaa,    New    Hampshire.    Hasit    P. 
Cain.    Waablngton;     Arrwrm    CArrtt, 
Kanaas;   Hrwar  C.  Dwobshak.  Idaho; 
HoMX*  rncxTsoN.  Michigan:  Ralph  E. 
PlAMHaa,  Vermont;  Lnm  Hnx,  Ala- 
bama: Olin  D  Johhstow.  South  Caro- 
lina:   BaiTN    McMahom.   Connecticut; 
JoacPH     C.     0'Mahoh»t.     Wyoming; 
Cbapman    Rrvntco»«B.   West    Virginia; 
A.    Wn-Lis    RoanraoM.    Virginia;     H. 
Alzzamocb  SurrH.  New  Jersey;    Johm 
C.    STTHNis.    Mississippi;     ELsntT     D. 
TaoMAS.  Utah;  Edwaks  J  Thtk.  Mln- 
naaola;  CiiAaua  W  Toarr.  New  Hamp- 
shire;    ALKXAwaa    Wn-rr.    Wisconsin. 
Representatlvea  Oaoaox  J   Batm.  Maa- 
aacBvarrra;    LAtntiz   C.    BAmr.    Ala« 
bama;    J.    Glzwn    Bkall.    Maryland: 
JoNW    B     Bcwwrrr.    Mlchltsan;     Hali 
Boooa,  Loulatana;  JoatPM  R.  Bitsow, 
South  Carolina;  Ettawoarw  B.  Buck. 
Maw     York;      FiAMCta     CAac.     South 
Dakota;    Ralth   E.   CvoacH.   nunola; 
Bowaao  A.   Comw,  Michigan:    E.   E. 
Ooa.  Georgia:  Roaaar  Caoaasa.  Ohio; 
CwAELts    B     Dkakt.    North    Csrollna: 
EvDUTT  M.  DnataiN.  Illinois;   OtoiCB 
A     DoMmso,    Michigan;    ArrroNio    M. 
naNANDtz.   New   Mexico;    CHAkLxa   K. 
ruETCHCB.   California:    H    C.   Fuixeb, 
New  Tork:  J.  Vauchan  Gait.  Virginia; 
CHnm     H.     Gross.      Pennsylvania; 
Ralph  W.  OwtM!*.  New  York;   Haiold 
C.    Haokm.   MlnneaoU;    Brooks    Hats, 
Arkanaaa;  CRajariAN  A    Hnrrxa.  Mas- 
sachusetts; CaaL  HiMSHAw.  California; 
Walt  Horam,  Washington;   Donald  L. 
JacsaoN,    California;     Pm    JaaMAN, 
Alabama;  TnoMAa  A.  Jenkins.  Ohio; 
AirroN  J.  Johnson.  Illinois;  Roaaar  W. 
KsAN.  New  Jersey;  CHAkLsa  J.  Kiaamf. 
Wlaeooain:  Haaou  Kinrraoic.  Minne- 
sota:   Bamaaaott    Laivkam.    Georgia; 
CiAREWca  F.  Lea.  California:  Kabl  M. 
LeCompte.   Iowa;   Johm  Davu  Looac, 
Connecticut:  Loma  Ltn>tow,  Indiana; 
GoeooH    L.    McDoMoooM.    California; 
A.    L.    Mnxa.    Nebraaka:     Kaat    E. 
MuHvr,  Sotttb  DakoU:  John  R   Mem- 
BOOK.  Ariaona:  BKnaas  M  NnoN.  Call* 
fornla;    Tom   PrcKrrr.    Texas;    W    R. 
Poaoc.  Texas;   Noaaia  PotaaoN,  Call« 
fomta:  Puwcx  H.  PaaaroN.  Jr .  Gaor- 
gla;    J    PncT    PRttsT.   Tennaaaaa;    R. 
WALTva    RtniLMAH.    New    Tork:    L. 
MrwnaL     Rirtaa,      South      Carolina: 
DwMMT  L.  Roeiaa,  Florida:  toWAM  O. 

H.  Kmhu.  Nevada:  Owmmb  A. 
SwATMaaa.  Florida;  Law«ymci  M. 
Ssimi.  Wisconsin;  Thomas  B  Stam« 
LET.  Virilnia:  Roanr  J  Twtman.  Illl« 
nois;  JsMaa  W  WAWiwoatH.  New  Yoik; 
ARTHua  WiiraTKAS.  MlaalaalppI:  jBaaa 
P.  WobOOVT.  Mlcbtgan;  Uaaota  F. 
Toowaacooa.  Miehlgan:  E  L.  BAanrrr, 
Oalagata  from  Alaska. 

Mr.  Speaker,  pursuant  to  this  cable- 
gram, the  following  list  of  distinguished 
persons  from  abroad  responded  and  at- 
tended the  soalon  held  In  California : 


Australia:  Mr,  Gordon  Wise,  son  of  leader 
of  Parliamentary  Labor  Party,  western  Aus- 
tralia, who  was  Premier.  l'H6-47. 

Austria:  Baron  Karl  Karwinsky.  twice 
member  of  Austrian  Cabinet,  leader  of  re- 
slstaiure  movement.  Dr.  Joeef  Kauth.  Soclal- 
lat  adlior. 

Brltlab  Waat  Indlaa:  Mr  G.  Louis  Byles, 
city  manager.  8t  Ann's  Bay.  Jamaica. 

Burma:  U  Ba  Lwln.  wartime  Ambaaaador 
to  Slam,  leading  edxKatlonallst  who  has 
trained   many  of   Burma's   preaent  leaders; 
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Daw  Nveln  Tha.  Burmese  national  women's 
leader;  the  Right  Reverend  and  Ms.  George 
West.  Bishop  of  Rangoon. 

Canada:  Mr  and  Mrs.  O.  Cecil  Morrison, 
wartime  Bread  Administrator;  Mr.  and  the 
Honorable  Mrs.  Bernard  M.  Hallward.  presi- 
dent, St.  Raymond  Paper  Co.;  Mr.  O.  A.  Pe- 
tersen personnel  director,  BrltUh  Columbia 
Elactric  Co.;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Carl  Berg,  vice 
praaldent.  Trades  and  Labor  Congress  of  Can- 
ada: Brig.  Gen.  W  O.  Beeman.  D.  S.  O.;  Col. 
Mark  Vernon,  formerly  of  Royal  Canadian 
Mounted  Police;  Mr.  Cecil  Harvest;  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Howard  Reynolds;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Norman 
Keene. 

China:  Dr.  Chen  Ll-fu.  Vice  President  of 
the  Legislative  Yuan  (National  Parliament): 
four  other  Chinese  leaders  whose  names  we 
have  been  advised  cannot  be  released  until 
arrival  for  reasons  of  national  security:  Dr. 
H.  R.  Wei.  Chinese  representative.  United 
Nations  Atomic  Energy  Commission;  Mr.  S.  S. 
Lo.  for  8  years  executive  secretary  to  Gen- 
eralissimo Chiang  Kai-shek:  Dr.  F.  Cather- 
ine Woo.  M.  B.  E  .  principal  of  St.  Paul's  Col- 
lege. Hong  Kong;  Mr.  Leonard  S.  Allen,  war- 
time radio  commentator  from  Chungking  for 
National  Broadcasting  Co..  The  Voice  of 
China. 

Denmark:  Mr.  Jens  Carl  Just,  member  of 
board.  National  Wholesalers  Association; 
Col.  and  Mrs.  H.  A.  V  Hansen.  In  charge  of 
orientation,  Danish  Army;  Hon.  and  Mrs. 
Ingvard  Arent.  mayor  of  Frederlcla;  Miss 
Gudiun  Egebjerg.  Journalist. 

Finland:  Mr.  Olavl  Snellman,  grandson  of 
fotmder  of  the  modern  Finland. 

France:  Gen.  Pierre  de  BenouvUle,  com- 
manding resistance  leader  under  General  De 
Gaulle;  Mme.  Eugenie  Eboue.  member  for 
Guadaloupe  In  Upper  House  of  French  Parlia- 
ment; Hon.  Joseph  Wasmer.  member  for 
Haut-Rhln  In  the  Chamber  of  Deputies: 
Madame  Irene  Laure.  head  of  Socialist 
Women  ol  France,  former  resistance  leader; 
M.  Jean  Courbler.  Industrialist.  Lyon;  M. 
Falduttl.  engineer.  Lyon;  M.  Andre  Segard. 
IndustrUlUt,    Lille;     M.    Alain    Carmlchael, 

UUe. 

Germany:   Dr.  Oustav  Helnemann,  mayor 
of  Eaaen.  MlnUter  of  Justice  for  North  Rhlne- 
Westphalla  (Ruhn:  Dr.  Erwln  Stein.  Minis- 
ter ol  Education  for  Hesse;  Dr.  Michael  Hor- 
lacher.    president   of    Bavarian    Parliament, 
leader    of    Bavarian    farmer's    organization; 
Dr     Wllhelm    Hoegner.    Socialist,    laader    of 
opposition  in  Bavarian  Parliament,  first  post- 
war   Minister-President   of    Bavaria:    Dr.    H. 
Katr^enberger,  chief  of  the  press  bureau  of 
Mlnlsur-Presldent    of    North    Rhlne-West- 
phalla  (Ruhrt;  Dr   Erlrh  Kordt.  profewjor  In 
University  of  MunU  h.  leading  figure  In  w»r- 
time  reslstsnce  movement  In  German  Stale 
Dapartmenl;  Baroness  Ouicaenberg,  Catholic 
women  •  lesder.  Bavaria;  Mr,  Hans  von  Her- 
warth,  executive  director   lA   the  office   of 
Mlnuier-Preaident   of   Bavaria;    Mr.   Robert 
Daum.  mayor  of  Wuppertal.  Ruhr  industrial 
city    40  years  S^lallst  trades-union  leader; 
Dr.  Dieter  Battler,  Ministry   of   Education. 

**Orea't  Britain:  Lord  and  Lady  Hardlnge,  of 
Penshurst:    the   Honorable   Elizabeth  Hard- 
lnge Hon.  James  Simmons.  M  P.,  labor  mem- 
ber   of    Psrllament.   Lord    Commissioner   of 
the  Treasury.  Labor  Whip;   Lieut..  Oen^  Sir 
Alexander  Hood.  G   B  E  ,  K   C.  B  ,  and  Lady 
Hood,  director  general.  Medical  Services  of 
British  Army.  1941-43;  Mr    A.  R   K.  Macken- 
lie,    member   of   BrltUh   Delegation    to   the 
United  Nations;  Sir  Charles  and  Lady  Mander. 
British  industrialist,  past  president    Rotary 
International  lor  Great  Britain  and  Ireland; 
Mr    and  Mrs.  Roy  Plnsent.  corporation  law- 
ver-  Miss  Margaret  Carey  Evans,  granddaugh- 
ter'of   David   Uoyd   George.   British    Prime 
Minister  during  World  War  I:    Brig.  David 
Forster.  C.  M  G.,  D  S   O  ;  Brig.  Gen.  C.  R.  P. 
Wmser.  C.  M.  G.,  D.  S.  O.;  Mr.  David  Lan- 


cashire. Political  Division.  Control  Commis- 
sion for  Germany:  Wing  Comdr.  Edward  A. 
Howell.  O.  B.  E..  D.  F.  C,  Greek  D.  F.  C, 
commanded  RAF  Fighter  Squadron.  Battle 
of    Crete,    author    of    Escape    To    Live;    Mr. 
Fred    Copeman,    national    executive    board 
member.  Constructional  Engineering  Union 
of  Great  Britain.  1947,  commanded  the  Brit- 
ish battalions  of  the  International  Brigade 
In  the  Spanish  Civil  War;  Mr.  James  Leask. 
secretary.  Engineering  Division  of  Transport 
and   General   Workers  Union.  Birmingham: 
Mr  William  Yates,  president.  National  Union 
of  Mine  Workers  of  Victoria  Pit.  North  Staf- 
fordshire;   Mr.   Frank   Smith   secretary.  Na- 
tional Union  of  Mlneworkers.  Leicestershire; 
Mr.  Peter  O'Connor,  coal-face  worker  from 
the  Midlothian,  Scotland,  coal  fields;  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Peter  Howard,  author  and  Fleet  Street 
political  columnist;  Mr.    and    Mrs.    Kenneth 
Belden;    Miss  Beatrice   Burnslde;    Mr.  John 
Caulfeild:    Miss    Hazel    ColvlUe;    Mr.    Basil 
Entwlstle;    Mr.   Geoffrey    Gain;    Mr.    George 
Marjorlbanks;  Mr  Adam  McLean;  Mr.  Chris- 
topher Prescott;   Miss  Irene  Prestwlch;   Mr. 
Ian  Rae:  Mr.  Roland  Wilson;  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
George  Wood. 

Greece:    Hon.   and   Mrs.   Panyotls   Kanel- 
lopoulos,  leader  of  the  National  Union  Party, 
former     Prime     Minister;     Miss     Alessandra 
Poumpoura,    M.    B.    E.,    decorated    by    the 
King  of  the  Hellenes  and  the  King  of  Eng- 
land for  her  services  during  the  war. 
^  India:  Mr.  Nawal  Tata,  director  of  Tata's. 
India's  largest  Industrial  concern;  Sir  Homl 
Mody     Industrialist;    Mr.    and    Mrs.    Vishnu 
Dalmia,  Industrialist:    Dr.   Mukerjee,   repre- 
sentative.   Dalmla    industries:    Mr.    Harihar 
Nath    Shastrl.    president.    Indian    National 
Trades  Union  Congress;   Mr.  Lionel  Jardine. 
I    C    S.,  C.  I.  E..  and  Mrs.  Jardine,  formerly 
British     resident     (Kings     representative). 
Baroda  SUte. 

Italy:  Count  and  Countess  Carlo  Lovera, 
dl  Castlgllone.  Rome;  Hon.  and  Mrs.  Um- 
berto Calosso.  secretary  of  Saragat-Soclallst 
Workers  Party,  member  of  Parliament,  edi- 
tor of  Umanlta,  Hon.  Fausto  Pecorarl.  vice 
president  and  representative  of  Trieste  in 
the  Constituent  As6embly;  Baroness  Steph- 
anie Eyrl.  Bolzano. 

Japan:  Mr.  Kensuke  Horlnouchl.  president. 
Foreign  Service  Training  Institute,  former 
Ambassador  to  the  United  States:  Viscount 
and  Vlscountes  Yasutane  Sohma;  Mr.  Tsuru- 
hara  director  of  the  bank  of  Japan;  Mr,  and 
Mrs.  Takasuml  Mitsui,  director,  Mitsui  Edu- 
cation Foundation;  MIm  Naoko  Mitsui;  Mr. 
Sadanobu  Ogaws;  Rev.  Tsunenorl  Takase. 

Netherlands:  Mr.  Evert  Kupern,  president, 
Dutch  Confederetlon  of  Lsbor,  vice  president, 
Wf»rld  Federation  of  Trade  Unlone;  Mr.  and 
Mrs  J  Daenen,  mine  director,  Llmburg;  Mr, 
A  Hennekeni.  chairman  of  the  Catholic 
Mine  Employeen;  Mr,  M,  J,  vnn  den  Broek, 
head  uf  World  Broadcastltig  Corp.  (F.  C.  J  ), 
Hilvrrsum;  Mm.  WUIem  van  Beunlngen, 
decorated  by  the  Belgian  Government  for 
saving  the  lives  of  Allied  prUoners  in  World 
War  II;  Prof,  and  Mrs,  Nlco  Hulberisma, 
professor  of  electrical  Illumination,  Uni- 
versity of  Utrecht,  past  president.  World 
Society  of  Illuminating  Engineers. 

Norway:  Mr,  and  Mrs.  Nikolai  Alfsen,  man- 
aging director,  Alfsen  ii  Gundersen.  construc- 
tional engineers,  Oslo;  Mr.  Gunnar  Frenger, 
induBtrialist;  Mr.  Randulf  Haslund. 

Pakistan:  Hon.  M.  A.  H.  Ispahanl,  Am- 
bassador to  Washington  and  delegate  to 
United  Nations. 

South  Africa:  Mr.  Cyril  Pearce,  Indus- 
trialist. 

Sweden :  Admiral  and  Mrs.  Yngve  Ekstrand; 
Bishop  and  Mrs.  Bengt  Jonzon.  Bishop  of 
Lulea,  mining  area  In  northern  Sweden;  Rev. 
and  Mrs.  Ake  Zetterberg. 

Switzerland:  Hon.  Ernst  Boerlin.  Member 
of  Parliament,  member  of  foreign  affairs 
committee;  Dr.  Max  VoUand,  city  councUlor, 


St.  Gallen;  Mr.  Jean  Louis  GUUeron.  banker; 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Philippe  Mottu,  dU-ector  of 
Moral  Rearmament  World  Assembly.  Caux- 
sur-Montreux;  Mi-,  and  Mrs.  Robert  Hahn- 
loser,  director  of  Moral  Rearmament  World 
Assembly.  Caux-sur-Montreux. 


Mr.  Speaker,  some  of  those  who  had 
been  invited  to  this  assembly  could  not      ^ 
attend   but   sent   messages   to   the   As-  # 
sembly  as  follows: 

FROM  THE  PEIME  MINISTTR  OF  FRANCE 

Governments  are  at  grips  with  grave  and 
difficult  problems  of  feeding,  of  production, 
of  wages  and  prices.  They  see  peace  be- 
tween nations  endangered  by  the  prejudices 
of  race  and  by  the  rivalry  of  conflicting 
interests.  Inside  nations  people  are  seeking 
the  reconciliation  of  liberty  with  authority 
and  an  understanding  between  the  classes. 
I  salute  In  Moral  Rearmament  one  of  the 
animating  forces  at  work  for  Inspired  democ- 
racy which  must  reestablish  the  supremacy 
of  all  the  spiritual  values  at  the  heart  of  our 
tormented  humanity. 

ROBCBT  SCHOMAM. 

FROM  THE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  BELGIAN  CHAMS^ 
OF  REPRtSENTATIVES 

Any  effort  for  economic  recovery  or  mili- 
tary security  will  finally  fall  If  Moral  Re- 
armament is  lacking.  I  am  working  along 
your  lines  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  and 
wish  fervently  your  movement  may  reap 
brilliant  success. 

FRANS   VAN   Cauwelaebt. 

FROM  THE  FOREIGN  MINISTER  OF  FTALT 

The  Italians  are  with  you  when  you  ask 
for  moral  freedom,  for  Independence  in  the 
spirit,  for  more  social  justice.  We  will  never 
forget  what  America  did  for  us.  We  will  be 
happy  to  work  with  America  for  the  cause 
of  peace  In  a  world  without  slavery. 

CotJNT  Sfobza. 

FROM  THE  VICE  PREMIER  OF  PTALT 

I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  send  you  by  the 
hand  of  mv  friend.  Umberto  Calosso,  Deputy 
In  the  Italian  Parliament,  my  best  wishes 
for  the  tenth  anniversary  of  Moral  Rear- 
mament which  I  would  like  to  see  spread 
over  the  whole  world  and  not  only  In  Italy; 
because  In  It  Is  found  the  solution  to  social 
and  International  problems  which  if  not 
resolved   lead   Inevitably   to  war. 

GVtSBPFX  Sasagat, 
Leader  of  the  SocialUt  Worken  Party. 
raoM  TMi  roariow  mihisteb  of  oincK 
I  fully  approve  Ideological  alms  of  your 
movement.     Can  assure  you   that  fighting 
Oreace  spares  no  effort  to  achieve  Ideological 
preparedness  for  tbe  democraclei.    Her  vaW 
lant  resistance  to  foreign  pressure  and  to 
tbe  attack  by  »n  armed  minority  supported 
by  totslltsrian  neighbors  sufHclently  dem- 
onstrates that  the  Ortek  people  U  fully  sc- 
ceptlng  the  purposes  of  Moral  Regrmament. 
We  are  decided  to  continue  our  efforts  for 
peace  and  for  a  better  world  based  on  Justice 
and  democratic  principles. 

CONSTAN'nNB  TSALDARIS. 
FROM    THE    MINISTER-PRESIDENTS    OF    GERMANY 

On  your  seventieth  birthday  you  can  look 
back  on  your  life's  work  and  be  proud  of  It. 
You  may  rest  assured  that  the  seed  which 
you  have  sown  In  the  hearts  of  mankind  haa 
flourished  and  has  already  borne  rich  fruit. 
Germany  is  ready  for  your  message  whlcb 
has  restored  meaning  again  in  dally  life  to 
many  old  eternal  truths.  The  spirit  of  gen- 
uine, unselfish  love  of  one's  fellow  men  la 
what  Is  needed  to  bring  Germany  through 
her  present  distress  and  lead  her  to  a  better 
future.  Moreover,  the  Ideology  of  Moral 
Rearmament  Is  an  indispensable  foundation 
lor  the  reconstruction  and  peace  of  Europa 
aud/te  world. 
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Wurttemb€rg-Bad€n. 
HiLruet. 
MiniMttr-Frtaident  of  H*»it. 


,t  of  tha  Sanate  of  Bremen. 
Max  BiAcn. 

and  Mayor  of  Hamburg. 
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P^esidtnt  of  the  Swiss  Parliament. 


I  mass  assembly  and  great- 
tor  world  peace  nmong  cltlsena 
May  your  morement  grow  and 
>  load  men  more  and  more  to  good- 


Lsncouna. 
Cl^nj^lor  of  the  SvHss  Confederation. 

M  COMlIOirW«AI.TH  OT  NATIOMS 

South  Africa 

Tb*  worild  needs  Moral  Rearmament.  Tour 
early  wor  t  in  South  Africa  has  borne  rich 
frolt  and  brought  Individuals  in  every  walk 
of  the  na  tlon't  life  to  acknowledge  the  su- 
premacy pf   God's  plan.     Herein   amid   our 


dlfleoItlM  of  race  and  color  Ilea  the  ooe  sor* 
prooilM  ct  sn  cntfurtng  answer. 

J  H.  Hormrm. 
Deputy  Pnme  Minister. 

J.   J.   PlSIfAAB. 

AdmtnUtrator  of  the  Transvaal. 
W.  Rkoi^ 
Moderator  of  Dutch  Reformed  Church 
of  the  Transvaal. 


mmtlonalist  Member  of  Forttament  for 
Stellenboach. 

R.  H.   Mouxr, 
rroMtdmt.  Johanneaburf  Chamber  of 
Commerce. 

J  L.  P  Bonis. 
Acting  Omerat  Secretary.  Mine  Work- 
ert  Union  of  South  Africa. 
New  Zealand 
Collective  security  and  unity  of  natUXM 
•re  prime  essentials  to  peace,  but  they  CMl» 
BO*  to  auccsasfuUy  achieved  unUl  as  tndl* 
w«  have  detennlned   to  ftnd    the 
ot  the  strength  to  enable  us  to  make 
personal  contribution.     I   know  of   no 
better  way  than  the  way  of  the  rounder  of 
the  Christian  faith  to  achieve,  which  requires 
for   many    of    \u   much    Intensive   personal 
and  collective  training,  and  I  trust  that  the 

1 r    meeting    and   propoaed    training    will 

contribute     to     this     objective.    All     good 
wishes. 

The  Right  Honorable  Waltui  Nash. 

Deputy  Prime  Minister. 

Australia 
My  best  wishes  for  complete  success  of 
both  meetings.  Please  accept  this  humble 
meaeage  given  In  my  personal  capacity;  that 
the  creative  power  of  Moral  Rearmament 
will  continue  to  give  strength  and  power  to 
Inspire  and  Influence  the  mind  of  mankind 
toward  better  world  understanding  of  social 
and  spiritual  needs  of  the  people  and  the 
defeat  of  totalitarianism  In  all  Its  forms.  I 
Join  In  felicitations  to  Dr.  Buchman  on 
his  birthday  and  Its  coincidence  with  tenth 
anniversary  of  Moral  Rearmament 

Hon.  A.  8.  DtAKxroBo. 

Minister  of  Air. 

Pakistan 

Among  my  friends  of  the  MRA  I  have  been 
delighted  to  observe  a  pracUcal  working 
of  thla  spint;  the  constant  striving  after 
discovering  God's  plan  and  purpoae  and  put- 
ting their  Uvea  In  accord  with  It.  I  am  con- 
vinced that  that  Is  the  world  s  supreme  need 
at  the  moment  and  It  la  only  through  sin- 
cere and  sustained  effort  In  that  direction 
that  mankind  can  win  through  to  lu  true 
radaaapUon. 

&■  ZAranixAH  Khak, 

Foreign  Minister. 

India 

Am  wholeheartedly  In  sympathy  with  the 
Ideals  of  Moral  Rearmament.  Without  a 
spiritual  program  neither  economic  rehabili- 
tation nor  military  prep>aratlon  will  save  the 
peoples  of  the  world  from  disasters  too  terri- 
ble to  contemplate. 

The. Honorable  JAGJT\-Ait  Ram. 

ifinijter  of  Labor. 

T  write  to  ecafratalate  you  heartily  on  your 
seventieth  birthday  and  hope  that  you  will 
still  live  many  years.  Tou  and  the  Oxford 
group  have  done  very  good  work.  In  par- 
Uewlar  you  have  striven  and  are  striving  for 
the  peace  of  the  world  and  recognize  no 
barrtera  of  race.  With  renewed  congratula- 
tions and  every  good  wish. 
Tours  sincerely. 

MawAtij  8iM«H. 
Goremor.  Bombay. 

nou  rm  rut  bast 

X  heartily  aasoclate  myself  with  your  urgent 
call  for  Ideological  preparedness  as  the  first 
priority  of  all  free  nations.     My  first-hand 


contact  with  Moral  Rearmament  has  con- 
TlBced  me  that  thU  world  force  Is  pioneering 
the  way  from  an  age  of  crisis  to  an  era  of 
cure.  The  critical  need  of  the  hour  Is  to 
mattrlal  recovery  with  moral  ra- 
it,   warmest  regarda. 

General  Ho  Yiwc-CHm. 
Minister  of  Defense.  China. 

Moral  strength  and  spiritual  value  are  far 
superior  to  material  and  military  force.  Z 
will  work  with  you  for  our  common  cause  and 
assure  you  of  my  full  measure  of  support. 

Chbt*  Lt-»c 

Vice  President  of  the  Chinese  Parliament. 

My  a  years'  eaperlence  In  the  Balkans  has 
convinced  me  once  more  that  this  poattlve 
creative  Ideological  force  to  the  only  answer  to 
the  solutloa  of  world  problems.  Best  per- 
sonal regards. 

K  T  BtM. 
Chinese  delegate  to  the  United  Sation$, 
Member  Balkan  Control  Commissitm: 
Former  Chinese  Mtntster  in  Rome. 

Warmest  birthday  greetings.  Gratefully 
recall  inspiring  weeks  with  you  at  the  Mack- 
inac World  Assembly  for  Moral  Rearmament 
In  1944  which  helped  me  grasp  more  deeply 
the  moral  and  spiritual  dynamic  of  team- 
work In  public  affairs  so  urgently  needed  Just 
now.    E\er  faithfully,  your  friend. 

Chang  Kia-ncau, 
Governor   of  the  Ba^ik  of  China:  for 
seven  years  Minister  of  Transporta- 
tion in  the  Chinese  Gorernment  and 
builder  of  the  Burma  Road. 


raoM  NATIONAL  womut  lasBais  or  mvuus. 
As  women  from  the  sevoral  races  of  Burma 
we  wish  to  congratulate  Dr.  Buchman  on  hU 
seventieth  birthday  and  to  rededlcate  our- 
selves to  the  taak  of  building  sound  homes 
and  a  united  nation.  We  know  that  In  the 
great  moral  and  spiritual  principles  ot  Moral 
Rearmament  Ilea  the  one  hope  for  embattled 
Asia. 

Mrs  Aung  San.  MlnUter  of  Health,  whose 
htuband  was  first  Premier  of  inde- 
pendent Burma:  Mrs.  Tin  Tut.  wife  of 
the  Minister  of  Porelgn  Affslrs:  Mrs. 
Sydney  Loo  Nee.  whoee  husband  repre- 
sented the  Karens  on  Goodwill  Mission 
to  Kngland  after  the  war;  Mrs.  San  Po 
Thin,  wife  of  the  Minister  for  Karen 
Affairs:  Mrs.  Raschld.  wife  of  the 
Burma  delegate  to  the^ILO  Conference 
In  San  Francisco:  Mrs.  Chit  Thoung. 
wife  of  leader  of  the  Mons,  one  of  the 
mtnorlty  rsces  in  Burma:  Mrs.  Ba 
Lwln.  wife  of  Burmese  representative 
to  UNESCO:  Mrs.  Ba  Maung  Chain; 
Mrs.  Calvin  Ogh:  Mra.  Hla  Bu:  Daw 
Khin  Khln:  Mrs.  Ah  Mya:  Daw  Nu. 

nou  THI  PaXSIDKMT  or  TRX  CBXEK  rOOtATIOIf 

or  LAaoB 

Workers  of  Greece,  continuing  to  suffer 
disruption  and  economic  distress  of  7  years 
war,  send  vrarmest  fraternal  greetings  to 
workers  of  America  on  the  occaalon  of  the 
tenth  anniversary  of  Uohd  Rearmament. 
Profoundly  grateful  for  vital  American  aid 
through  this  terrible  period  of  Greek  his- 
tory, also  for  equally  vital  moral  and  spirit- 
ual aid  offered  by  your  world  force  of  Moral 
Baaraaament.  We  shall  continue  to  work 
and  light  unsparingly  in  the  cause  of  world 
freedom  supported  by  your  help,  encouraged 
by  your  progress,  and  sustained  by  yotv 
prayers. 

John  Kalomius. 

President.  Greek  Confederation  of  Labor. 

raoM  HtfriSR  insustit 
As  representatives  of  all  sections  of  tha 
British  coal  industry  we  send  our  warmest 
greetings     on     this     memorable     occasion. 
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Thousands  from  the  coal  face  to  Coal  Board 
offices  are  grateful  for  the  remarkable  re- 
sults Moral  Rearmament  has  had  In  our  In- 
dustry in  creating  revolutionary  teamwork, 
sound  leadership,  new  incentives,  and  In- 
creasing production.  Tlie  evidence  con- 
vinces us  that  Moral  Rearmament  offers  a 
workable  answer  to  a  world  in  crlsU. 

Harold     Lockett.     president.     National 
Union    of    Mlneworkers.    North    Staf- 
fordshire:     William      Rowell.      agent. 
NUM,     Leicestershire;      A.     Baddelcy. 
chairman.   Midland   Area,   and   secre- 
tary.   NLM.    North    Staffordshire;     J, 
Brought,  Lancashire  executive  mem- 
ber.  National   Association   of  Colliery 
Management;  Jack  Clayton,  secretary. 
North  Wales  Overmen.  Deputies,  and 
Bhotfirers  Association:  Emerys  Davles, 
secretary.  Siuth  Wales  Ovrrmeii.  Dep- 
uties,    and      bhotllrcrs      Awiociatlon: 
Spencer     Hughes,     agent,     Yorkshire 
Main  and  Rosalngton  Main  Collieries; 
Prank  PalnUr.  president.  NUM,  War- 
wickshire;    Prank    Smith,    secretary, 
NUM.     Leicestershire;     W.     Bperrlng. 
president.  South  Wales  Overmen.  Dep- 
uties, and  Sholflrers  Association;  John 
Colthart.     Assistant     Labor     Director, 
National  Coal  Board,  Scotland;  George 
Mackay.    Safety    Officer    for    National 
Coal   Board.   Scotland;    John   Ruther- 
ford, chairman.  Midlothian  and  East 
Lothian   Miners;   James  Cook,   former 
secretary.  Scottish  Miners  Federation. 

Wish  abounding  success  for  Moral  Rearma- 
ment as  barrier  against  materlalUm  and  In- 
strument   for    rehabilitation    of    Christian 
chivalry  and  the  safety  of  civilization. 
6iH  Patrick  Hannon. 
Conserraltrc  Member  of  Parliament 
for    Birmingham     for    28     Years: 
Chairman,     National      Union     of 
Manufacturers. 

Mr.  Speaker.  It  was  a  matter  of  keen 
regret  that  the  Members  of  the  Senate 
and  House  of  Representatives,  who 
signed  the  cablegram  of  Invitation  were 
imable  to  attend  the  sessions  in  Cali- 
fornia on  account  of  the  press  of  business 
In  the  closing  session  of  the  Eightieth 
Congress.  However,  the  Honorable  An- 
ton J.  Johnson,  Representative  from  the 
State  of  Illinois,  addressed  the  gathering 
In  California  on  behalf  of  those  who 
signed  the  cablegram  of  invitation. 

These  distinguished  people  are  now  en 
route  to  their  homes  in  the  various  places 
throughout  the  world  from  which  they 
came.  We  wish  them  Godspeed  and 
happy  landings,  with  the  hope  that  they 
may  spread  the  truths  that  they  have 
learned  and  know  so  well  to  be  truths. 


Japanese  ancestry,  were  buried  at  Ar- 
lington Cemetery  with  full  military  hon- 
ors. Both  of  these  men  served  this  Na- 
tion honorably  and  won  and  deserved  the 
honor  and  recognition  of  being  buried  in 
the  national  shrine  of  American  heroes. 
Following  is  a  brief  sketch  of  each  of 
them: 

Pfc  Fumltake  Nagato:   Bom   In  Los  An- 
geles. Calif..  August  2.   1918,    Next  of  kin: 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bunzo  Nagato,  now  living  at 
2037  Twelfth  Street,  Arlington.  Va.    Mem- 
ber of  Company  O.  Pour  Hundred  and  Forty- 
second    Regimental    Combat    Team.    Killed 
October    28.    1M4,    during    rescue    of    the 
Lost     Texas     Battalion      In     northeastern 
Prance.    Toun«er  brother.  Private  71rst  Class 
Yoshllwa.  now  serving  with  occupation  (orcM 
in  Korea.    Two  sUters  living  In  Los  Angelas; 
niiotber  suur  employed  by  the  Treasury  De- 
partroent  In  Washington,  D.  C;    youngest 
brother  atundlng  Junior  high  school  In  .'.r- 
llngton.    Awards:  Bronze  Star,  Purple  Heart. 
Presidential    DlstlnguUhed    Unit    Citation. 
Combat  Infantryman's  Badge. 

Pfc  Baburo  Tanamachl:  Born  In  Long 
Beach,  Calif..  AprU  1.  1917.  Moved  to  Texas 
in  1921.  Next  of  kin:  Mr.  Kumazo  Tana- 
machl, route  4,  box  144.  San  Benito  Tex 
Member  of  Company  E,  Four  Hundred  and 
Forty-second  Regimental  Combat  Team. 
Killed  October  29.  1944,  during  the 
rescue  of  the  Lost  Texas  Battalion.  Two 
younger  brothers,  Goro  and  Walter,  also 
served  overseas  In  Europe  during  World  War 
II-  another  brother,  William,  is  now  with 
the  occupation  forces  In  Germany.  Awards: 
Silver  Star.  Bronze  Star,  Purple  Heart,  Presi- 
dential Distinguished  Unit  Citation,  and 
Combat   Infantryman's  Badge. 


Two  American-Born  Soldiers,  Heroes  of 
World  War  II,  of  Japanese  Ancestry, 
Buried  With  Full  Military  Honors  at 
Arlington  Cemetery— First  in  History 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CORDON  L.  McDONOUGH 

or   CAHFOHNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wedne.<!dai/.  June  16,  1948 
Mr.  McDONOUGH.     Mr.  Speaker,  on 
June  4  two  American-born  soldiers,  both 
of  whom  were  heroes  of  World  War  II.  of 


Mr  Speaker.  I  had  the  privilege  of 
speaking  at  the  graveside  at  this  double 
burial  because  both  of  these  men  were 
born  in  California,  together  with  Con- 
gressman Gossett.  of  Texas.  Congres.sman 
Judd.  of  Minnesota,  and  Gen.  Jacob 
Devers.  Chief  of  the  Army  Field  Forces^ 
Following  is  the  speech  I  made,  followed 
by  the  speeches  made  by  the  others : 

SPEECH  or  HON.  CORDON  L.  MDONOUOH,  OF 
CALirOENIA 

Greater  love  hath  no  man  than  he  that 
lays  down  his  life  for  a  friend. 

No  greater  patriotism  can  any  man  have 
than  he  who  gives  up  his  life  In  defense  of 
his  country  and  that  patriotism  Is  Increased 
and  the  honor  and  glory  Is  greater  when 
a  man  lays  down  his  life  In  an  attempt 
to  save  the  life  of  his  fellow  man  and  In 
defense  of  his  nation  when  that  nation  Is 
at  war  with  the  native  country  of  bis 
ancestors. 

The   deserved   honor   which   has   been   so 
richly  earned  by  these  two  American-born 
soldiers  of  the  Army  of  the  United  States. 
Privates   First   Class  Fumltake   Nagato   and 
Saburo  Tanamachl.  of  Japanese  ancestry,  to 
be  burled  In  this  shrine  of  national  heroes 
at  Arlington  Cemetery  Is  a  source  of  pride 
to  the  great  State  of  California  where  they 
were  born,  reared,  and  educated,  and  is  grate- 
ful acknowledgment  by  this  Nation  of  the 
valiant  services  they  rendered  in  Its  defense. 
Words  are  a  feeble  means  of  expressing  our 
gratitude   to  them   when   compared   to   the 
heroic  deeds  they  performed  In  defense  of 
this  Nation   and   In   an   attempt   to  rescue 
the  Lost  Texas  Battalion.    They  have  earned 
a  place  of  honor  In  our  Nation's  history. 

May  they  rest  In  peace  which  they  so 
honorably  fou«^ht  for  and  which  they  so 
richly  deserve. 

SPEECH  or  HON.  ED  COSSETT,  OF  TEXAS 

It  Is  a  great  honor  for  me.  personally, 
and  on  behalf  of  the  people  of  Texas,  to  pay 


tribute  to  the  memory  and  heroism  of  Pri- 
vates First  Class  Fumltake  Nagato  and 
Saburo  Tanamachl. 

Private  Tanamachl  was  himself  a  Texan. 
These  men  Inscribed  their  names  high  on 
an  Imperishable  roll  of  fame.  They  will 
live  forever  among  those  to  whom  America 
pays  homage. 

All    Texans    are    proud    of    their    famed 
Thlrty-hlxth  Division.     These  men  died  In 
late  October  of  1944.  In  the  sucowwful  rescue 
of  a  part  of  the  Texas  Thirty-sixth  Division, 
the    so-called  Lost  Battalion.      America    In 
general,  and  Texas  In  particular,  U  grateful 
to   them   and   to   the   Four    Hundred   and 
Forty -second  Regimental    Combat   Team  of 
which  they  were  a  part.    In  life  and  In  death 
they  glorined  the  finest  American  traditions. 
Through  heroic  sacrifice,  they  did  even  more 
than  this,    They  enhanced  the  suturs  and 
dignity  of  two  races  of  men.  the  American 
and  the  Japanese.     In  one  brave  hour  of 
death,  and  at  a  time  when  thU  Nation  was 
locked  In  mortal  combat  with    the    notion 
of  their  ancestors,  their  blood  and  that  ol 
their  heroic  comrades  washed  away  a  cen- 
tury of  suspicion  and  prejudice  with  which 
Americans  generally  had  regarded  the  Amer- 
ican of  Japanese  descent.    History  does  not 
record  any  other  such  monumental  achieve- 
ment. 

Yesterday,  the  House  Commltte  on  Im- 
migration unanimously  reported  a  bill  to 
remove  all  racial  bars  on  Immigration  to, 
and  naturalization  within,  this  country. 
Such  legislation  will  soon  be  written  upon 
the  statute  books  of  the  Nation.  It  will 
be  a  direct  result  of  the  heroism  of  the 
American-Japanese  soldiers  whom  Privates 
Nagato  and  Tanamachl  represent.  It  has 
been  given  to  few  men  to  contribute  so  much, 
not  only  to  their  own  generation,  but  to 
future  generations. 

May  divine  providence  bless  their  bereaved 
families,  and  may  their  heroic  example  make 
of  us  a  better  Nation. 


• 


SPEECH  or  HON.  WALTER  H.  JUBD,  OF  MINNESOTA 

To  honor  today  these  two  American  heroes. 
Privates  Nagato  and  Tanamachl.  by  iJlaclng 
their  remains  In  this  national  shrine  for 
for  American  heroes  Is  In  reality  to  honor 
the  country  which  they  loved  so  dearly  that 
they  gave  their  lives  to  preserve  It. 

The  glory  of  America  Is  not  her  fields  and 
forests,  mountains  and  rivers,  much  as  we 
love  them,  or  even  her  schools  and  temples, 
cities  and  Industries,  proud  as  we  are  of 
them.  The  real  glory  of  America  is  the  kind 
of  person  that  her  principles  and  institutions 
ha«e  consistently  developed. 

All  Americans  are  Immigrants  or  descend- 
ants of  Immigrants.     Almost  all  of  them — no 
matter  from  what  land  or  race  or  culture  they 
came — have  developed  in  this  atmosphere  of 
freedom  an  amazing  likeness  in  attitudes  and 
beliefs,  values  and  loyalties.    In  superficial 
externals  we  may  be  different,  but  In  the 
deep,  basic  fundamentals  we  are  all  the  same. 
The    kind    of    Americans    these    grieving 
fathers  and  mothers,  born  In  another  land,  . 
themselves  became  and  reared  their  sons  to 
be  Is  the  real  glory  of  America.     I  suspect 
those  so  lately  come  to  these  shores  tinder- 
stand  that  better  than  do  those  of  us  whoee 
Immigrant  fathers  came  earlier.     We  are  in- 
clined   to    take    our    priceless    heritage    for 
granted.    Thev  value  It  more  highly  because 
they  know  how  different  things  are   in  so 
many  other  lands. 

What  we  are  reminded  of  afresh  today  la 
that  m  America  at  her  best  It  is  only  the 
man  himself  that  counts.  The  first  founda- 
tion stone  of  our  society  Is  the  right  of  the 
Individual  to  be  judged  on  the  basis  of  what 
he  himself  is.  The  second  Is  the  right  of 
the  individual  to  Improve  his  condition— to 
rise  in  accordance  with  his  merit.  The  third 
Is  the  principle  of  teamwork,  which  takes 
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J«llB  HmMBSS 


IIEMORIAL  ADDRESS 

or 

WN.  GLEN  H.  TAYLOR 

or  mAHo 
m  THE  SfeNATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesdiy.  Aj>rii  21  (legisiative  day  of 
Monday.  March  29).  194» 

Ob  tfte  IU^  character,  and  public  service  of 
Bon.  Joi  IN  Thomas,  late  a  Senator  from  tha 
State  of  Idaho 


TAYLOR. 


Mr.  President,  I  wish 

my   fellow   Senators   of   the 

>f  one  of  us  whose  departure 

thepe  chambers  has  been  a  sus- 

to  the  Nation.    I  refer  to  Sen- 

Thomas.  my  late  Senatorial 

from  Idaho,  who  died  on  No- 

0,  1945.  in  the  city  of  Wash- 


le 


was  bom  January  4, 1874. 

her's  homestead  at  Pralrlevlew, 

was  the  son  of  Daniel  W. 

and     Mary     Elizabeth      (nee 

Thomas.    From    this    humble 

there  went  forth  a  rugged 

unos^nutious  boy.  a  typical  Amer- 

the  flghtinK  pioneer  spirit.  He 

over  tremendous  odds. 

an  Abraham  Lincoln  of  a 
An  education  came  by 


^ras 


gen  eration. 


tm§  Ml  high  Mhool  and  Anutud  th«  er* 
dlfitry  high  utuM  ttmrta  in  I  years.  Ito 
then  uught  country  lehool  before  enter- 
ing Kaneaa  tUU  Normal  lehool,  where 
he  graduated  In  S  yean. 

Pollowtng  graduation.  Johh  Tmoma« 
became  superintendent  of  schools  of  the 
PhlUipe  County  achools.  where  he  re- 
mained 4  years.  He  waa  a  great  admirer 
of  President  Theodore  Rooeeyelt  and  the 
President  honored  him  in  1906  with  an 
appointment  as  registrar  of  the  United 
States  Land  OfQce  at  Colby,  Kans. 

As  many  pioneers  went  forever  west- 
ward, so  John  TaoMAa  went  west  from 
Kansas  and  arrived  in  southern  Idaho  in 
1909.  He  remained  there  the  rest  of  his 
life  and  settled  at  Ooodtac  QoleUy  be 
Interested  himself  in  bodnen.  hanfctng, 
and  politics,  and  laid  the  foundations  for 
a  solid  political  career.  He  became 
mayor  of  Gooding.  Also  he  managed 
the  political  campaigns  of  the  late  Sen- 
ator Ooodlng  of  my  own  State.  This 
was  during  the  campaigns  of  1918.  1930. 
and  1920.  In  the  last  two  of  theee  cakn- 
palgns.  Mr.  Gooding  was  elected  Senator. 
This  followed  a  period  In  which  John 
Thomas  had  been  chairman  of  the  Re- 
publican State  central  committee  for  a 
4-year  period. 

When  the  late  Senator  Goodlns  died. 
Gov  H  C.  Baldrldge  appointed  Mr. 
Thcmas  on  June  30.  1928.  to  fill  this 
unexpired  term.  This  was  Senator 
Thomas'  first  term  and  he  was  later 
elected  to  the  same  seat.  He  defeated 
J.  W.  Holden,  of  Idaho  Palls,  for  the 
Republican  nomination. 

Senator  Thomas  remained  In  the  Sen- 
ate until  the  end  of  thLs  term,  having 
t)een  defeated  in  the  New  Deal  landslide 
in  the  1932  elections  by  Senator  James 
P.  Pope. 

Mr.  Thomas  served  a  secoad  term  in 
these  halls  when  he  was  appotated  to 
succeed  that  illustrious  son  of  Idaho, 
WilUam  E.  Borah,  upon  occasion  of  the 
latter's  death.  Senator  Thomas  was  ap- 
pointed January  26.  1940.  by  Gov.  C  Af 
Bottolf.sen.  The  following  November  he 
was  elected  to  fill  the  imeitpired  term  of 
Senator  Borah  and  was  reelected  to  the 
same  senatorial  seat  in  1942. 

It  so  happened  I  was  the  Democratic 
candidate  in  these  two  elections.  The 
political  rivalry  between  us  in  no  manner 
diminished  my  high  opinion  of  Senator 
Thomas'  integrity  and  ability.  I  came  to 
know  him  well  and  recognized  in  my 
opponent  one  of  Idaho's  most  outstand- 
ing men  of  all  time. 

In  his  political  thinking  Senator 
Tbomas  has  been  compared  to  Senator 
Borah,  but  was  a  Senator  of  less  Ik^uish 
and  oratory.  He  was  a  short,  stockily 
built  man,  mild-mannered,  and  able  to 
present  his  views  precisely,  with  deep- 
seated  conviction. 

When  Senator  Thomas  died  of  a  cere- 
bral hemorrhage,  his  adopted  State  of 
Idaho  was  shrouded  In  grief.  Many  citi- 
zens, of  diverse  walks  and  occupations 
m  life,  paid  high  tribute  to  his  talents. 
He  rests  in  a  beautiful  green  valley  near 
Gooding  that  was  but  recently  a  part  of 
vast  expanse  of  purple  sage.  He  is  part 
and  parcel  of  the  soil  of  the  State  which 
he  represented.  Neither  the  withering 
snows  of  winter,  nor  the  spring  rains 


»Ull  thetr  ««rp«i  of  iraeil 

MMAUln  flowers,  nor  the  (adlnf  e«UM4 
by  bright  lummer  MUM,  nor  the  whirling 
of  autumn  winds  Md  leaves  will  trutt  the 
memory  of  J«ini  Imomt  from  a  secure 
end  MftlUd  plaee  in  the  htotory  of  our 
pioneer  ttau  and  Natkm. 


Josiah  William  Bailey 


MEMORIAL  ADDRESS 

or 

HON.  MILURD  E.  TYDINGS 

or   MABTLAND 

IN  THB  SENATE  OP  TH«  UNITKD  STATES 

Wednesday.  April  21  {legislative  day  of 

Monday.  March  29) .  19U 

On  the  life,  character,  and  public  sarrlcc  of 
Hon.  JoauH  Wnxuu  Banxr.  late  a  Senator 
from  the  State  of  Worth  Carolina 

Mr.  TYDINGS  Mr.  Pre.Mdent.  North 
Carolina  may  well  be  proud  of  the  rec- 
ord made  by  one  of  her  great  sons.  Sen- 
ator JosiAH  Bau.it.  In  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States.  During  his  16  years  of 
service  in  this  great  body,  he  was  out- 
standing for  his  hiph  character,  courage, 
devotion  to  duty,  and  intellectual  capac- 
ity. 

He  left  his  mark  upon  much  of  the 
legi>laiion  that  came  t)efore  the  Con- 
gress during  his  service  here.  In  fact, 
as  much  as  any  of  his  colleagues,  he 
Influenced  many  of  the  major  decisions 
made  in  the  Congress  In  both  peace  and 
war. 

Reason  and  logic  were  normal  products 
of  his  fertile  mind  and  a  profound  wis- 
dom attended  all  his  utterances. 

When  he  rose  to  speak  in  this  body, 
he  always  drew  a  large  and  attentive  au- 
dience. He  had  that  rare  eloquence  that 
indelibly  impresses  with  its  transparent 
earnestness  and  sincerity.  When  he  en- 
gaged in  debate,  he  covered  the  subject 
under  discussion  with  a  unique  and  ma- 
ture thoroughness.  Calm  and  deiitierate 
in  mien,  he  was  nevertheless  a  most  pow- 
erful and  convincing  speaker.  His  long 
service  as  an  editor  and  writer  fashioned 
the  words  and  phrases  which  he  used 
with  such  facility  and  force  to  convey 
the  though  Ls  he  wished  to  express.  His 
marshalling  of  the  facts  In  the  case  was 
always  masterful.  In  a  word,  he  was 
easily  one  of  the  great  speakers  of  his 
day  and  generation. 

In  his  utterance.^.  In  his  votes  u^on 
public  questions.  In  his  philosophy  and 
In  his  dally  actions,  there  was  clearly 
visible  his  umwerving  devotion  to  his 
naUve  state  of  North  Carolina  and  to  Its 
citizens.  He  had  a  deep  and  abiding  love 
for  his  country  and  a  great  faith  in  Its 
pa.st.  present,  and  future.  He  was  rever- 
ent and  humble  and  loyal  to  his  God. 

Because  he  labored  so  diligently,  long 
and  well  here,  his  State  and  the  Nation, 
and  indeed,  the  world,  are  the  richer. 

As  a  friend.  I  mourn  his  untimely  pass- 
ing, both  for  his  friendship  and  his 
statesmanship.  For  a  man  of  such  tal- 
ents and  ability,  life  Is  all  too  short. 

Always  a  strong  defender  of  truth  and 
Justice.  Senator  Josi.«h  Bailey  was  great 
In  those  rare  qualities  of  mi'-.d  and  heart 
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tlieufhl  Mtf.  mm  ntthMf,  these  re^iives 
were  rugged.  Hfs  remarks  supporting 
■urh  resolution  were  siwayi  persuasive 
and  convincing,  and  his  reasoning  cogent 
and  generally  unanswerable. 

All  who  knew  him  are  finer  and  better 
for  that  acquaintance — this  Nation,  his 
State,  hl."<  constituent.^,  his  friends,  and 
his  family.  In  his  last  days.  I  am  sure 
all  of  us  realised  that  his  work  wa.s  such 
that  it  will  be  evidenced  in  the  Nation's 
progress  for  many  years  to  come. 

The  people  of  North  Carolina,  from 
whose  ranks  have  come  an  unusually 
large  number  of  illustrious  and  outstand- 
ing public  servants,  may  take  great  pride 
In  Senator  Bailey's  career,  for  he  has 
further  enriched  this  priceless  heritage  in 

!  service  to  his  State  and  to  his  country. 


Ad^ess  by  Burr  McCotkey  at  Joha 
Brown  Memorial  Meeting 


EXTENSIOfTOF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILUAM  LANCER 

or  NOaTH  DAKOTA 

D*  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  June  17  {legislative  day  of 

Tuesday.  June  15\  1948 

Mr.  LANGER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record  an  address  de- 
livered by  Burr  McCloskey.  general  sec- 
retary of  the  United  Labor  Party  of 
America,  on  Sunday,  April  4,  1948.  at 
Perkins  Woods.  Summit  County.  Ohio,  at 
a  public  meeting  called  to  memorialize 
John  Brown,  famed  abolitionist. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Aa  I  addresa  you,  standing  before  this 
monument  which  was  erected  10  years  ago 
this  month  In  honor  of  one  of  Ohio's  true 
heroea  my  heart  U  filled  with  ptty  and  cora- 
pMT-—  for  the  deluded  foUt  who  think  of 
ja^Btneaa  In  men  aa  If  it  were  a  commodity 
with  price  tag,  something  which  can  be 
bought  or  sold 

John  Brown  waa  a  man  of  such  magnifi- 
cent historical  stature  that  It  Is  with  shame 
and  m  mockery  that  the  names  of  Ohio's 
allegedly  rerered  "sUteamen"  are  men- 
tioned in  the  same  breath— I  refer  to  the 
propaganda-Inflated  mediocrities  of  Harding, 
Cd«,  McKlnley  and  the  rest.  The  greatneaa 
for  which  Jrhn  Brown  waa  hanged  by  hts 
neck  until  dead.  dead.  dead.  Is  the  flaming 
purpose  which  elevated  the  blood  bath  of  the 
ClvU  War  to  the  level  of  the  Emancipation 
Proclamation.  It  is  the  cause  which  brought 
the  party  of  Abraham  Lincoln  out  of  the 
wUdemaaa.  It  U  the  cauae  which  loolced  at 
tha  eager  peoples  of  this  continent,  and  at 
tha  fecund  raaources  of  the  land,  and  prom- 
laad  us  a  great  and  powerful  Indusulal  de- 
mocracy It  is  the  sUtiggle  for  genuine  rep- 
reaentatlon,  so  that  each  and  every  voice 
may  be  heard :  That  all  rolccs  may  be  heard. 

With  fewer  than  two  doeen  men.  John 
HilBM.  armed  mainly  with  magnificent  pur- 
pon  and  with  prayer,  challenged  the  nasty 
ifMbola  of  alavery  at  Harpers  Ferry.  To- 
day tba  social  custom  of  hla  martyrdom  car- 
rlaa  hla  memory  on  and  on  In  the  hearta  of 
all  plain  pec  pie  Why? 
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•fark  In  tlie  terMSle  H  se  Urge  s 
tuilat  Ifut  only  Mask  mm*,  brown 
pink  or  wbiui  •  •  •?  Th«ra  are  aertato 
precious  momenta  whan  a  whole  naCUm 
can  tremble  precariously  on  tha  threshold 
of  tomorrow.  Thaaa  ara  momesta  whan  i% 
U  the  popular  will  of  great  OMaaaa  to  toaa 
up  John  Brown  to  th«  summit  of  unlverstl 
greatness.  These  are  moments  when  the 
aUles  of  tha  men  who  are  later  to  be  hon- 
ored, are  not  the  lilngs  or  the  tlUns,  but 
tha  plain  farmers,  the  anonymous  cltiaens 
of  villages,  and  the  underprivUeged  of  great 
cities. 

I  say  today  is  such  a  time.  I  say  now  la 
such  a  moment.  It  Is  not  Idly  that  we  me- 
morialize John  Brown;  that  we  harlJ  back  to 
the  abuse  which  waa  his  lot — the  charge  of 
treason,  the  insult  of  rioter,  and  the  accu- 
sation of  maniac.  Always.  It  is  always  so — 
that  the  hysterical  voice  of  a  decadent  sys- 
tem seeks  to  vUlfy  Ita  oppoaltion  out  of  ex- 
istence. 

Today,  as  we  search  out  the  routes  and 
patterns  for  constructing  a  grand  new  po- 
Utlcal  movement  of  all  people  who  toll  we 
are  the  target  for  similar  Invective.  It  does 
not  hurt  us.  Beneath  the  avalanche  of  com- 
mercial and  emotional  criticism,  we  shall  not 
flinch  aa  we  push  on  toward  the  unity  be- 
tween a  man  and  his  neighbor  which  alone 
can  set  the  world  free. 

Now  there  are  some  obstructions  which 
we  cannot  possibly  remove  with  any  appeal 
to  reason,  however  sincere  The  sea  will 
stUl  beat  away  at  the  rocky  cllSs.  and  the 
leopard  will  not  change  his  spota.  The  spec- 
ulators will  not  relent  in  their  conspiracies 
to  fleece  the  worker  who  harvests  the  grain; 
and  the  coupon  clippers  will  remain  intent 
In  exploiting  the  wage  hands  in  the  mills. 
But  the  lack  of  communication,  the  ab- 
sence of  sympathy,  of  consclousneae  of  kind, 
Ijetween  the  toller  on  the  land  and  the  work- 
er In  the  factory— this  obstruction  we  Intend 
to  overcome,  and  the  moment  will  not  tje  far 
distant.  The  most  uiuiecessary,  retarding, 
mutually  Injurious  division  which  keeps  peo- 
ple apart  today.  Is  the  division  between  town 
and  country.  On  other  matters  we  need 
strength  and  organized  force,  but  here  we 
need  Intelligence,  and  a  conununion  of  In- 
terest. 

Our  State.  Ohio.  Is  a  pivotal  State,   and 
its   social   composition    Is   peculiar.     It   has 
more  large  cities  and  it  has  more  small  towns 
than  any  other  State  in  the  Union     Its  nat- 
ural bounty  and  its  historical  position  ha-e 
left  it  endowed  with  both  a  mighty  Industry 
and   a   fertUe   agricultiu-e — equal   In   Impor- 
tance— and  both  are  staffed  by  the  hardiest 
citizens  of   the   world.    Wherever   you   may 
And  them — a  factory  worker  In  a  suburb,  a 
retired  farmer  In  a  hamlet,  or  an  independent 
producer  on  his  own  homestead — these  are 
the  folk  who  together  hold  the  power  In  Ohio. 
But  you  will  search  in  vain  in  the  execu- 
tive and   legislative  ofllces  to  find  evidence 
of  the  Joined  strength  of  our  people,  or  testi- 
mony of  their  bonds  of  common  cause.    We 
are  ruled  and  swindled  by  a  ruthless  clique 
which    thrives    on    our    disunion,    and — in- 
deed—which perpetuates  the  separation  be- 
tween our  urban  and  our  rural  groups.    The 
tradition    of    the    Ohio    gang    ranks    with 
the  Infamous   record  of  the  Missouri   gang, 
the  boas  machines  of  New  York,  Tennessee, 
New  Jersey,  and   Illinois      Truly.  Ohl^   haa 
long  ago   loat  a   living   blparty   democracy. 
Our  bankrupt  political  dictatorship  saddlea 
us  with   an   Inhumane  administration,  rep- 
resentative only  of  our  vlcea,  but  with  none 
of  our  tremendous  virtues.     This  they  are 
able   to   do   because   they   divide   and   rule, 
because  they  disrupt  our  natural  tendencies 
toward   unity  and  commonness  of  purpose, 
and  they  corrupt  and  buy  off  Incipient  lead- 
ership  v-hich    might   weld   ua   Into   a  solid 
fighting  (orce. 
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iOAtlBual  In  ail  tha  various  raalina  of  tiute 
aid,  Pedaral  granU,  universal  education,  pub- 
lic walfars  and  Ubor  relations,  we  suSar 
daily  due  to  tha  abaence  of  our  own  organ- 
wed  movement,  because  the  candidates  In 
the  field  are  not  our  candidates,  neither  by 
us  nor  for  us.  We  are  In  political  bondage 
to  alien  elements  to  our  common  needs  and 
common  welfare. 

We  see  signs  and  portents  that  in  thla 
year  1948  a  tide  of  popular  resentment 
against  such  conditions  la  being  generated, 
and  that  tide  la  beginning  to  swell  and 
manifest  itself  In  the  political  arena.  In 
Illinois  and  Ohio  the  tide  swells  out  Into 
the  Democratic  Party  by  attempts  of  inde- 
pendently minded  persons  to  dominate  the 
machine.  As  fast  as  they  win  an  office  the 
machine  politicians,  whose  law  Is:  If  ycu  can't 
beat  them  Join  them,  reaffillate  with  them 
and  reestablUh  the  old  machine.  These 
are  the  axioms  of  otir  present-day  politics. 
In  spite  of  them  It  cannot  be  denied  that 
the  people  are  on  the  march  with  Independ- 
ent ideas.  This  we  must  not  forget  _^or 
ignore.  And  among  tlieae  ideas  Is  the  restir- 
gent  notion  that  farm  and  city  need  no 
longer  be  divided.  This  idea  U  our  rock,  . 
and  it  Is  a  foundation  upon  which  we  must 
build.  The  wrath  of  the  reactionary  poli- 
tician cannot  prevail  against  It. 

People  of  Ohio  remember  this:  The  op- 
portunity for  creating  inspired  weapons  for 
our  emancipation  does  not  come  often  to 
us.  Nor  does  It  always  linger.  The  mere 
existence  of  such  a  widespread  independent  , 
movement  among  the  people  challenges  the 
cupidity  of  machine-minded  men  to  ensnare, 
convert,  and  destroy  it.  This  we  must  not 
allow.  This  opportunity  to  bvUld  a  move- 
ment of  our  own  we  must  not  let  pass. 

We  need  no  ideas  of  freedom  or  progreaa 
smuggled  into  Ohio  from  Europe  or  Rusaia. 
John  Brown's  struggle  against  slavery  estab- 
lished once  and  forever  that  deep  in  Amer- 
ica were  the  forces  that  could  take  into 
their  own  hands  their  conunon  destiny. 
Forces,  rooted  in  the  soil  of  Ohio,  in  tlie 
traditions  of  the  Western  Reserve,  In  the 
personalities  of  our  people,  and  In  truth 
m  the  very  air  we  breathe. 

The  place  to  find  leadership  Is  In  our  own 
ranks.  We  need  not  look  elsewhere.  Here 
we  have  had  before  and  here  we  have  now. 
men  and  women  whose  passion  for  Justice, 
whose  sense  of  democratic  strategy,  and. 
whose  capacity  for  organizational  tactics  are 
not  only  equal  to  but  superior  to  machine- 
minded  bosses,  fellow-travellers  devoted  to 
the  cause  of  another,  or  to  those  who  foster 
the  tactic  of  divide  and  rule. 

I  have  not  come  here  today  to  regale  you 
with  historical  reminiscences..  There  is  a 
proven  route  for  us  to  follow  which  I  want 
to  describe.  It  is  simple.  iMls  direct.  It 
Is  tntrinsically  democratic,  ^•^■en  and  invit- 
ing for  the  broadest  represMtation  of  the 
ordinary  citizen,  rural  and  urean,  town  and 
country. 

This  is  a  program  made  known  on  a  wide 
scale  by  a  man  who  has  borne  his  share  of 
the  pillory  at  the  hands  of  the  moneyed 
powers  and  the  gang-politicians  of  the 
Democratic  and  Republican  Parties.  It  la 
a  program  for  an  open  convention,  where  the 
wUl  of  the  majority  is  t>ound  to  carry  the. 
day.  I  speak  of  the  program  spread  by  the 
Honorable  William  Langer.  CTnited  Statea 
Senator  from  North  Dakota. 

Bill  Lanoer  is  a  farmer's  Senator,  one  who 
has  triumphed  over  the  merciless  persecu- 
tion campaign  of  his  and  his  pecple'a 
enemies.  I  ask  you  to  considnr  his  plan,  and 
to  respond  to  his  call  for  action  here  in 
Ohio.  On  one  day  later  this  fall,  to  be 
selected,  an  announcement  for  a  conven- 
tion will  l>e  broadcast,  that  convention^ 
be  open  to  every  patriotic  man  or  woman. 
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of   race,   color,   or   creed,    who   is 

meet  In  democratic  assembly  with 

citizens,   to   dlacuas   and   to   resolve 

means  to  avert  a  new  war,  to  fend 

t]  real  of  atomic  destruction,  and  to 

p)vcrty  from  the  face  of  this  rich 
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open  convention,  if  you  decide  to 
an)j  make  it  your  own.  can  by  major- 
resolve    to    run    an    Independent 
ticket  this  November,  or  to  set 
pernfanent  organization,  or  to  build  Im- 
a   new   Ohio   party,   or   whatever 
delegates  think  wisest      If  you  will 
t(  ir  LANcca  knew  of  your  response. 
c  in  set  the  day.  choose  the  assembly 
a    central    location    In   Ohio,    and 
ah  'ad  toward  our  common  goals, 
an  environment,  we  will  be  able  to 
mother  in  the  eye.  exchange  our 
'  rlth  dignity  and  good  humor,  and 
first  step  toward  the  social  emancl- 
whlch  John  Brown  gave  his  life. 
Jtou  wlU  all  be  there. 


A  Summary  of  S.  110,  the  Bulwinkle-Reed 
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BtLWINKLE. 


Mr.  Speaker,  the 

vetoed  S.  110.     The  veto  mes- 

showis  clearly  the  misconception  of 

purposes  of  the  bill  by  the  Presi- 


should  have  a  full,  corn- 
correct  knowledge  of  what  the 
The  public  should  also  have 
of  what  the  bill  does  not  do. 
veto  has  been  overridden  in 
s.  this  bill  will  become  the  law. 
to  state  what  the  law  will  do 
t  will  not  do. 


WHAT  THC  BILL   DOES 

•xtends  the  regulatory  power 


Ir  t?^state  Commerce  Commis- 
ip  standards  for  the  Commis- 
sion to  fo  low  in  the  exercise  of  its  in- 
creased authority;  protects  the  right  of 
independent  action — prohibits  "mixed' 
rate  conferences;  and  provides  that  rate 
conferenc  ;s.  when  approved  by  the  ICC, 
and  whos«  rate  decisions  are  under  final 
control  of  the  ICC.  shall  not  be  subject 
to  the  ant  trust  laws  with  respect  to  the 
making  ai  id  carrying  out  of  such  agree- 
ments in  ronformity  with  the  Commis- 
sion's reqi  lirements. 

W*AT   THI    BILL    DOES    NOT   DO 

S.  110  c  oes  not  give  carriers  the  right 
to  fix  rat  fs.  either  through  conference 
or  otherw  se;  does  not  weaken  ICC  con- 
trol over  arrier  action  as  to  rates  and 
charges:  c  oes  not  freeze  the  rate  struc- 
ture; doe;  not  bring  about,  or  permit, 
regionaj  ( r  sectional  discrimination  in 
rat«8;  dots  not  favor  big  shippers  as 
agftlnst  siiall  shippers;  does  not  estab- 
a  precedent  of  exemption  from  the 
aws:  does  not  make  possible 
aireements  to  limit  or  reduce 
service  to  he  public ;  and  does  not  render 
moot  or  cefeat  the  Georgia  or  Lincoln 
anUtrust  uits  if  the  plainUffs  are  able 
to  prove  t  le  charges  alleged. 


THI  StTPPOtT  OF  THI  BILL 

8. 110  is  supported  with  an  un par- 
allelled degree  of  unanimity  by  shippers 
and  shippers'  organizations  from  all  sec- 
tions, by  farm  organizations,  by  the  at- 
torney for  the  Southern  Governors'  Con- 
ference, and  by  public  regulatory  au;.hcr- 
ities.  State  and  Federal. 

WHAT    S.     110    DOES 

S.  110  as  amended  and  passed  by  Con- 
gress does  these  five  things: 

Pirst.  It  extends  the  regulatory  power 
of  the  Interstate  Commerce  CommL<:slon. 
The  bill  brings  under  Commission  regu- 
lation the  organization  and  procedures  of 
the  rate  conferences  in  which  the  car- 
riers consider  in  a  preliminary  way  rates 
affecting  more  than  one  carrier  which 
are  to  be  proposed  to.  or  filed  with,  the 
Commission  for  its  final  and  controlling 
action.  This  final  and  controlling  au- 
thority of  the  Commission  is  in  nowise 
diminished. 

Second.  It  sets  up  standards  for  the 
Commission  to  follow  in  exercise  of  its 
increased  authority.  The  bill  provides 
that  the  Commission  may  not  approve 
the  making  and  carrying  out  of  a  rate 
conference  agreement  except  upon  a 
finding  that  it  is  in  "furtherance  of  the 
national  transportation  policy  declared 
in  this  [Interstate  Commerce!  Act. " 

Third.  It  fully  protects  \he  right  of 
independent  action  by  carriers.  The  bill 
provides  that  the  ICC  may  not  approve 
any  agreement  for  rate  conferences  un- 
less it  finds  that  "there  is  accorded  to 
each  party  the  free  and  unrestrained 
right  to  take  independent  action  either 
before  or  after  any  determination  arrived 
at."  regardless  of  what  is  done  by  the 
conference  or  by  any  other  carrier.  Thus 
the  essential  values  of  competition  are 
preserved. 

Fourth.  It  prohibits  "mixed"  rate  con- 
ferences. The  bill  provides  that  the 
ICC  may  not  approve  any  conference 
which  includes  carriers  of  more  than  one 
type.  Thus  railroads  may  not  be  part 
of  the  same  conference  with  motor  car- 
riers, nor  either  of  them  with  carriers  by 
water,  or  any  of  these  with  freight  for- 
warders or  pipe  lines. 

Fifth.  It   provides   that   rate   confer- 
ences of  the  sort  prescribed,  when  ap- 
proved   by    the    ICC    and    whose    rate 
decisions  are  under  final  control  of  the 
ICC  shall  not  be  subject  to  the  anti- 
trust laws  with  respect  to  the  making  and 
carrying  out  of  such  agreements  in  con- 
formity with  the  Commissions  require- 
ments.   The  bill  recognizes  that  since 
conferences  are  necessary  for  the  suc- 
cessful working  of  our  scheme  of  trans- 
portation regulation,  and  since  the  or- 
ganization and  procedures  of  the  con- 
ferences are  to  be  brought  under  the  ICC 
regulation,    and    since    the    rates    and 
charges  proposed  by  the  conferences  are 
under    full    Commission    control,    then 
those  conferences  which  are  approved 
by  the  Commission  shall   be   "relieved 
from  the  operation  of  the  antitrust  laws 
with  respect  to  the  making  of  such  agree- 
ment, and  with  respect  to  the  carrying 
out  of  such  agreement  in  conformity  with 
its  provisions  and  in  conformity   with 
the  terms  and  conditions  prescnlied  by 
the  Commission."    In  aU  other  respects, 
and  as  to  all  actions  not  in  accord  with 
the  requirements  of  this  bill,  the  anti- 


trust laws  will  continue  to  apply  Just  as 
they  do  now. 

In  many  areas  there  is  no  nece<«ary 
conflict  between  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Act  and  the  antitrust  laws. 
Where  there  is  conflict,  or  where  conflict 
is  asserted,  it  is  up  to  the  Congress  to 
declare  which  body  of  law  shall  apply. 
This  Congress  has  done  by  the  passage 
through  both  Houses  of  S.  110. 

WHAT   S.    no   ODES    NOT    DO 

Despite  misunderstandings  to  the  con- 
trary. S.  110  does  not  do  these  things: 

First.  It  does  not  give  carriers  the  right 
to  fix  rates,  either  through  conference  or 
otherwLse.  Under  the  bill  the  carriers 
have  only  the  right  they  now  have  to 
propose  rates  to  the  ICC  The  power 
to  fix  rates  remains  in  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission.  It  is  sometimes 
charged  that  the  Commission  exercises 
its  powers  of  investigation  and  .suspen- 
sion over  only  a  very  small  percent — 
even  as  little  as  1  percent — of  the  rates 
filed  with  it.  The  charge  is  incorrect 
both  as  a  matter  of  arithmetic  and  in 
substance.  It  arLses  from  a  complete 
misconception  of  the  scope  and  us*  of  the 
Commi.ssions  rate-making  functions. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  overwhelming 
majority  of  all  rates  are  made  as  the  re- 
_sult  of  Commission  action,  either  in  spe- 
cific proceedings  or  in  general  orders  to 
which  rates  are  made  to  conform.  Cur- 
rent changes  are  usually  In  the  form  of 
adjustments.  All  such  proposed  changes 
are  docketed.  The  docket  is  published 
in  appropriate  transportation  journals, 
and  interested  carriers  and  shippers  are 
notified.  Opportunity  for  discussion  or 
hearing  is  always  provided. 

If  any  interested  shipper  or  carrier  is 
not  satisfied  it  is  a  simple  matter  to  ob- 
ject or  protest  to  the  ICC.  The  fact  th^t 
so  small  a  percentage  of  the  rate  changes 
filed  require  the  active  intervention  of 
the  Commission  is  in  itself  evidence  of 
the  satisfactory  practical  working  of  the 
conference  system  for  the  advance  con- 
sideration of  rates. 

Second.  It  does  not  weaken  the  ICC's 
control  over  carrier  action  as  to  rates 
and  charges.  The  bill,  on  the  other  hand, 
by  preserving  and  regulating  rate  con- 
ferences, helps  to  make  more  effective 
the  practical  workings  of  the  ICC.  Per- 
sons experienced  in  the  workings  of 
transportation  regulation  are  agreed 
that  if  there  were  no  rate  conferences 
to  thresh  out  matters  before  they  are 
submitted  to  the  Commission  for  final 
action,  the  Commission's  staff  v  ould  be 
swamped  and  its  procedures  clogged  with 
unnecessary  controversies  and  proceed- 
ings. 

Third.  It  does  not  freeze  the  rate 
structure.  Continued  operation  of  rate 
conferences  is  necessary  to  maintain 
necessary  flexibility  in  the  consideration 
of  rates.  U  each  carrier  had  to  propose, 
without  conference,  rates  which  almost 
always  concern  other  carriers  and  ship- 
pers on  other  lines,  the  great  majority  of 
rate  proposals  would  bring  on  proceed- 
ings before  the  ICC.  The  resulting  vol- 
ume of  litigation  would  impose  upon 
Government,  upon  shippers,  and  upon 
carriers  such  an  intolerable  burden  of 
expense  and  delay  as  would  blockade 
effectively  the  normal  processes  of  ad- 
justment of  rates  under  regulation  Far 
from  freezing  rates  in  any  set  pattern. 
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therefore,  S.  110  is  essential  to  their 
normal  adjustment  to  meet  changing 
conditions.  Conferences  of  the  sort  con- 
templated by  S.  110  are  especially  de- 
sirable in  providing  rates  for  new  prod- 
ucts, new  plants  or  new  industries. 

Fourth.  It  does  not  bring  about,  or 
permit,  regional  or  sectional  discrimina- 
tion in  rates.  The  Interstate  Commerce 
Act  prohibits  in  section  3  a),  applying 
to  railroads,  and  in  the  corresponding 
sections  applying  to  motor  and  water 
carriers,  discrimination  not  only  as  be- 
tween shippers,  places,  and  products,  but 
also  as  between  any  "region,  district,  lor] 
territory." 

This  provision  of  the  act  Is  In  no  way 
changed  by  S.  110.  Neither  are  the  simi- 
lar and  more  general  prohibitions  against 
preference  and  discrimination,  all  of 
which  remain  In  full  force  and  effect 
without  change.  The  fact  that  S.  110 
Is  actively  supported  by  virtually  all  the 
shippers'  organizations  which  have  been 
most  active  In  the  fight  for  more  favor- 
able freight-rate  treatment  of  the  South 
and  the  Southwest  is  sufficient  evidence 
that  the  bill  would  not  weaken  the  pro- 
tection of  these  sections  against  discrim- 
ination. 

Fifth.  It  does  not  favor  big  shippers 
as  against  small  shippers.  The  only 
shippers  who  might  get  along  without 
rate  conferences,  after  a  fashion,  are 
big  shippers  who  are  able  to  maintain 
fully  staffed  trafHc  departments  to  keep 
track  of  changes  in  rates  affecting  their 
business.  The  rate  conferences  furnish 
a  method  by  which  any  shipper,  small 
as  well  as  large,  can  keep  track  of  pro- 
posed changes  through  regularly  pub- 
lished dockets  listing  all  proposals.  The 
conferences  provide,  also,  a  place  where 
any  shipper,  small  as  well  as  large,  may 
present  his  views  on  propo.sed  changes  to 
all  Interested  carriers.  The  big  shipper 
might  be  able  to  get  along  without  rate 
conferences  but  without  them  the  small 
shipper,  who  would  be  working  in  the 
dark  and  compelled  to  hunt  up  railroad 
after  railroad  to  make  his  representa- 
tions even  when  he  might  be  informed, 
would  be  helpless. 

Sixth.  It  does  not  establish  a  precedent 
of  exemption  from  the  antitrust  laws. 
As  to  regulated  surface  carriers.  S.  110 
follows  the  precedent  already  established 
as  to  ocean  carriers  in  the  Shipping  Act 
of  1916  and  as  to  air  carriers  in  the  Civil 
Aeronautics  Act  of  1938.  Neither  does 
it  set  a  precedent  as  to  business  in  gen- 
eral. The  only  actions  of  regulated  car- 
riers which  are  declared  to  be  not  sub- 
ject to  the  antitrust  laws  are  such  actions 
as  are  themselves  subject  to  complete 
ngalAtions  in  the  public  interest  by  the 
tatentate  Commerce  Commission — a  sit- 
uation totally  different  from  that  apply- 
ing to  unregulated  business. 

The  purpose  of  the  antitrust  laws  Is 
to  protect  the  public  from  price  fixing 
at  the  hands  of  private  business.  But 
in  the  field  of  transportation  this  protec- 
tion is  already  provided  through  Govern- 
ment price  fixing  by  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission.  The  provisions  of 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  requiring 
that  rates  shall  be  just  and  reasonable, 
fair,  and  free  from  unjust  discrimina- 
tion, and  the  power  of  the  Commission 


to  enforce  these  provisions,  remain  un- 
diminished and  unimpaired  by  S.  110. 

Seventh.  It  would  not  make  possible 
carrier  agreements  to  limit  and  reduce 
service  to  the  public.  S.  110  as  originally 
introduced  and  as  passed  by  the  Senate 
authorized  the  approval  of  agreements  as 
to  matters  of  service.  Objection  was 
made  to  such  agreements  that  action  re- 
sulting from  them  would  not  be  subject, 
as  rates  are,  to  the  final  action  and  con- 
trol of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission. It  was  felt  by  some  that  to  per- 
mit agreements  of  this  sort  without  the 
restraint  of  the  antitrust  laws  would 
leave  this  area  of  carrier  activity  covered 
by  neither  law.  Those  interested  in  the 
bill  do  not  accept  the  validity  of  this  con- 
tention but  they  are  so  vitally  interested 
in  the  preservation  of  the  rate  confer- 
ence method  of  giving  preliminary  con- 
sideration to  rates  that  they  proposed 
that  the  bill  be  amended  so  as  to  restrict 
its  application  to  rate  conferences  and 
nothing  else.  This  having  been  done  by 
amendment  in  the  House,  subsequently 
accepted  by  the  Senate,  the  bill  no  longer 
applies  to  agreements  as  to  service  mat- 
ters but  only  to  rate  conferences,  the  re- 
sults of  whose  deliberations  are  com- 
pletely and  finally  subject  to  ICC  control. 

Eighth.  It  does  not  render  moot  or  de- 
feat the  Georgia  or  Lincoln  antitrust 
.suits  if  the  plaintiffs  are  able  to  prove  the 
charges  alleged.  The  bill,  if  enacted  into 
law,  would  not  defeat  the  antitrust  suit 
of  the  State  of  Georgia  against  certain 
eastern  and  southern  railroads,  or  the 
Department  of  Justice's  antitrust  suit  at 
Lincoln,  Nebr.,  against  certain  western 
railroads  and  the  Association  of  Ameri- 
can Railroads.  The  reasons  why  this  Is 
not  the  case  are  dealt  with  on  pages  7  to 
9  of  this  memorandum. 

THE    SUPPORT    or    S.     110 

This  brief  summary  of  what  S.  110 
does,  and  what  it  does  not  do,  explains 
why  it  is  supported  by  shippers  of  all 
sizes  and  In  every  section  of  the  country 
with  a  degree  of  unanimity  unparalleled. 
These  shippers  are  experienced  and  prac- 
tical men.  They  pay  the  bills  and  they 
have  a  first-hand  knowledge  of  rates  and 
the  making  of  rates.  They  have  seen  and 
worked  with  rate  conferences,  which  have 
been  in  perfectly  open,  above-board  and 
unquestioned  operation  for  the  greater 
part  of  the  past  50  years.  They  know 
what  will  work  and  what  will  not.  And 
with  the  most  extraordinary  unanimity, 
they  say  that  they  want  the  law  so  clari- 
fied as  to  remove  any  doubt  as  to  the  le- 
gality of  rate  conferences. 

Some  go  further.  They  not  only 
want  to  clear  away  any  doubt  about 
conferences  but  also  want  them  regu- 
lated. Thus.  Mr.  J.  V.  Norman,  attorney 
for  the  Southern  Governors'  Conference 
in  their  rate  proceedings  before  the  In- 
terstate Commerce  Commission,  told  the 
committee  that  he  was  for  the  biii  chiefly 
because  it  brought  under  the  direct  regu- 
lation of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission the  conference  process  which  he 
considered  to  be  an  essential  part  of  the 
rate-making  machinery  but  which  is  not 
now  so  regulated. 

A  complete  roster  of  shippers  and 
shippers'  organizations  which  supported 


the  bill  before  the  committees  of  Senate 
and  House  includes  more  than  a  thou- 
sand such  bodies.  These  organizations 
represent  shippers  of  every  sort  of  com- 
modity, in  all  quantities,  and  from  all 
sections  of  the  country. 

They  include  such  farm  organizations 
as  the  American  Farm  Bureau  Federa- 
tion, the  National  Grange,  the  National 
Council  of  Parmer  Cooperatives,  and 
scores  of  others  representing  particular 
sections  or  products. 

They  include  such  representatives  of 
shippers  generally  as  the  National  In- 
dustrial TrafiBc  League,  the  principal  na- 
tional organization  representing  all  sorts 
of  shippers.  Equally  significant,  the 
active  supporters  of  the  bill  include  such 
regional  shippers'  organizations  as  the 
Southern  Traffic  League,  the  Texas  In- 
dustrial Traffic  League,  and  others  which 
have  been  most  active  in  the  fight  for 
more  favorable  treatment  of  the  South 
and  the  Southwest  In  freight-rate  mat- 
ters. Regardless  of  their  views  as  to  par- 
ticular rates  and  rate  adjustments,  these 
shipp>ers'  organizations  are  almost  a  unit 
in  support  of  S.  110,  because  they  know 
that  the  rate  conferences  are  essential  to 
our  system  of  regulated  transportation 
and  that  steps  should  be  taken  to  regu- 
larize and  regulate  their  status. 

The  regulatory  agencies  of  the  S^ate 
and  Federal  Governments  are  equally 
strong  for  the  bill.  The  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission,  the  Office  of  Defense 
Transportation,  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Railroad  and  Utilities  Commis- 
sioners, the  Mountain -Pacific  States 
Conference  of  these  commissions,  indeed, 
47  out  of  the  48  State  commissions,  have 
expressed  themselves  in  support  of  the 
bill. 

THE  EFFECT  OW  THE  CEOEGIA  AND  LINCOLN  CASBS 

The  effect  of  S.  110  on  the  Georgia  Case 

The  enactment  of  S.  110  will  not  make 
the  Georgia  case  moot  or  prevent  the  Su- 
preme Court  from  granting  the  State  of 
Georgia  injunctive  relief  if  the  State  is 
able  to  prove  the  charges  made  in  the 
complaint. 

The  charge  made  against  the  railroads 
in  the  Georgia  case  is  that  they  combined 
and  conspired  to  fix  rates  by  coercion  and 
to  discriminate  against  Georgia.  A  com- 
bination or  conspiracy  of  that  kind  would 
not  be  protected  or  immunized  by  S.  110. 

The  conspiracy  charged  by  the  State  of 
Georgia  is  a  conspiracy  to  fix  rates  by 
coercion  and  to  discriminate  against  the 
State  of  Georgia  In  the  rates  so  fixed. 
This  is  the  way  the  Supreme  Court  con- 
strued Georgia's  pleading;  it  was  this 
kind  of  a  cause  of  action  that  the  Su- 
preme Court  permitted  the  State  to 
bring.  In  its  opinion  granting  the  State 
leave  to  file  the  amended  bill  of  com- 
plaint, the  majority  of  the  Supreme 
Court  said: 

As  we  liave  said,  we  construe  the  bUl  to 
charge  a  conspiracy  among  defendants  to  use 
coercion  in  the  fixing  of  rates  and  to  dis- 
criminate apalnst  Georgia  in  the  rates  which 
are  fixed.  We  hold  that  under  that  construc- 
tion of  the  bUl  a  cause  of  action  under  the 
antitrust  laws  U  elleged.  (Georgia  v.  Penna. 
B.  Co.  (324  U.  8.  439,  462).) 

The  Supreme  Court  made  it  perfectly 
clear  that  it  did  not  regard  Georgia's 
complaint  as  charging  merely  that  the 
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railroads  had  violated  the  antitrust  laws 
by  confe  ring  together  about  rates.  The 
Court  sa  d  that  it  would  not  express  an 
opinion  c  n  the  question  "whether  a  rate- 
flxlng  conbination  would  be  legal  under 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  and  the 
Shermar  Act  but  for  the  features  of  dis- 
criminat  on  and  coercion  charged  here." 
GeorQia  f.  Pennsylvania  R.  Co.  t324  U.  S. 
439.  463.  Thus,  the  issue  in  the  Georgia 
case  is  not  whether  mere  participation 
in  rate  conferences  by  the  railroads  vio- 
lates the  antitrust  laws  but  whether  the 
railroads  have  used  the  rate  conferences 
to  fix  ra  es  by  coercion  and  to  discrim- 
inate agi  .inst  Georgia. 

8.  110  does  not  authorize  the  Inter- 
state Co  nmerce  Commission  to  approve 
rate  con  erences  that  are  used  in  a  con- 
spiracy 1 3  fix  rates  by  coercion  or  to  dis- 
criminat  >  against  a  region.  So  far  as 
concerns  coercion,  paragraph  6  of  the 
bill  prov  des  that  the  Commission  shall 
not  appove  any  agreement  unless  the 
agreeme  It  gives  to  each  party  the  free 
and  unrestrained  right  to  take  independ- 
ent action.  So  far  as  concerns  discrim- 
ination he  bill,  read  with  the  act  to 
which  it  is  amendatory,  makes  it  impos- 
sible for  the  Commission  to  approve  any 
rate  con  erence  that  is  used  to  fix  rates 
that  disc  riminate  against  a  region.  Par- 
agraph J  of  the  bill  provides  that  the 
Commiss  on  cannot  approve  a  rate  con- 
ference I  nless  it  finds  that  the  rate  con- 
ference will  promote  the  national 
transpor  ation  policy  declared  In  the  In- 
terstate Commerce  Act.  One  of  the  terms 
of  the  national  transportation  policy 
declared  in  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act 
Is  the  establishment  and  maintenance 
of  feasor  able  charges  for  transportation 
service,  lithout  unjust  discriminations. 
undue  preferences  or  advantages. 

It  shoi  Id  be  assumed  that  even  in  the 
absence  )f  these  restrictions  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  would  not 
approve  ei  rate  conference  that  was  a 
consplrac  y  to  fix  rates  by  coercion  and  to 
discriminate  against  a  region.  But 
Congress  has  not  left  that  matter  to  the 
discretlor  of  the  Commission;  on  the 
contrary.  Congress  has.  by  the  terms  of 
S.  110.  d  rected  the  Commission  not  to 
approve  u  rate  conference  of  that  kind. 
Besides,  s  Jch  discrimination  Is  prohibited 
by  sectioi  i  3  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Act. 

The  Sipreme  Court  In  Its  opinion 
granting  the  State  of  Georgia  leave  to 
file  its  a  nended  bill  of  complaint  held 
that  a  ceitiflcate  Issued  under  a  statutory 
provision  similar  to  S.  110  did  not  pre- 
vent the  Court  from  granting  the  State 
of  Oeorg  a  equitable  relief  if  the  State 
could  pr  )ve  Us  charges.  Thl.i  holding 
wa«  mad;  with  respect  to  the  effect  of 
certlflcat*  44  which  had  been  iMued 
under  ne<  tlon  12  of  the  act  of  June  11, 
1943.  Tlie  provixJon*  of  th«t  act  were 
ftiiAioffoui  to  th«  provUionii  of  8.  110, 
TtM  ftct  I  hUthorlMd  the  Chairman  of  the 
W«r  Proluctlon  Board  to  iMue  certifl. 
ch  provided  that  the  antltru«t 
d  not  apply  to  certain  klnd«  of 
activity  \'hirh  were  found  by  the  Chair- 
man of  t  ^e  War  Production  Board  to  b« 
"  te  to  the  prosecution  of  ih«  war. 
•  c<  rtlflcak«  hod  been  Uiued  by  the 
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Chairman  of  the  War  Production  Board 
with  respect  to  the  rate  conferences  and 
committees  involved  in  the  Georgia  case. 
The  Supreme  Court  held  that  this  cer- 
tificate did  not  prevent  the  State  of 
Georgia  from  bringing  suit  in  the  Su- 
preme Court.  Speaking  of  certificate  44 
the  Court  said: 

It  does  not  sanction  the  use  of  coercion.  It 
does  not  authorize  any  combination  to  dis- 
criminate against  a  region  In  the  establish- 
ment of  rates.  (Georgia  v.  Pennsylvania  R. 
Co.  (324  U.  S.  439,  459).  footnote  7.) 

This  holding  of  the  Supreme  Court 
is  a  decisive  answer  to  the  suggestion 
that  if  S.  110  becomes  law  the  Georgia 
case  will  be  moot  and  the  Supreme  Court 
will  be  prevented  from  granting  relief  to 
the  State  of  Georgia. 

It  follows  that  if  the  State  of  Georgia 
can  prove  that,  in  fact,  the  railroads  have 
combined  and  conspired  to  fix  rates  by 
coercion  and  to  discriminate  against  the 
State  of  Georgia,  nothing  in  S.  110  will 
prevent  the  Supreme  Court  from  issu- 
ing an  injunction  that  prohibits  the  rail- 
roads from  engaging  in  that  kind  of 
activity. 

The  effect  of  S.  110  on  the  Lincoln  case 
S.  110  will  not  make  the  Lincoln  case 
moot  and  it  will  not  prevent  the  court 
from  granting  the  United  States  injunc- 
tive relief  in  that  case  if  the  United 
States  is  able  to  prove  its  charges. 

The  complaint  in  the  Lincoln  case  does 
not  confine  its  charges  to  the  matter  of 
rales:  It  also  alleges  that  the  railroads 
have  violated  the  antitrust  laws  by  con- 
ferring together  and  acting  in  concert 
with  respect  to  other  matters,  particu- 
larly transportation  services  and  facili- 
ties of  various  kinds.  This  aspect  of  the 
Lincoln  case  could  not  be  touched  or  af- 
fected in  any  way  by  any  action  taken  by 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
under  S.  110.  The  agreements  contem- 
plated by  S.  110  must  be  agreements 
"relating  to  rates,  fares,  classifications, 
divisions,  allowances,  or  charges."  and 
so  forth.  The  Commission  cannot  ap- 
prove arrangements  that  relate  to  serv- 
ices, or  facilities,  or  to  any  aspect  of 
transportation  other  than  rates,  fares, 
classifications,  and  so  forth.  Any  ar- 
rangements with  respect  to  services  and 
other  such  matters  will  still  be  subject 
to  the  provisions  of  the  antitrust  laws 
to  the  .same  extent  that  they  are  now  and 
cannot  be  affected  in  any  way  by  any  ac- 
tion of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission. 

It  should  also  be  remembered  that  the 
complaint  in  the  Lincoln  case  charges 
that  one  of  the  purposea  of  the  conspir- 
acy wax  to  fix  rates  that  dl»criminate 
against  the  West.  In  thia  respect  the 
complaint  In  the  Lincoln  caM  allegei  a 
catiae  of  action  similar  to  the  cause  of 
action  alleftd  by  the  State  of  Oeorgla 
and  the  same  general  conalderationn  that 
we  have  dlscuMied  In  connection  with  the 
Otorila  case  apply. 

It  la  perfectly  clear  that  If  S  110  be^ 
eocnM  law  the  caae  at  Lincoln,  Nebr.,  will 
proceed  with  respect  to  charges  of  un- 
lawful  conspiratorial  action  having  to  do 
with  service  mattpr»  which  are  beyond 
the  scope  of  the  bill.    It  seems  equally 


clear  that  if  the  bill  becomes  law.  neither 
in  the  Georgia  case  nor  in  the  Lincoln 
case  can  an  Injunction  be  granted  pro- 
hibiting the  operation  of  rate  bureaus  If 
approved  by  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission;  but  there  is  nothing  in  the 
bill  which  would  prevent  issuance  of  an 
injunction  against  coercion  or  invidious 
discrimination  whether  accomplished  by 
a  rate  bureau  or  by  any  other  means. 

In  the  Lincoln  case  the  same  kind  of 
motion  to  dismiss,  based  on  certificate  44. 
was  made  as  in  the  Georgia  case,  and 
with  the  same  result.  Certificate  44  was 
held  not  to  be  a  bar  to  prosecution  of- 
either  case.  and.  by  the  same  token,  nei- 
ther would  S.  110  be  such  a  bar 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  C.  WAYUND  BROOKS 

or    ILU.NOIS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  June  17  (legislatire  day  of 
Tuesday.  June  IS).  1948 

Mr  BROOKS.  Mr.  President,  for  the 
past  2  years  it  has  been  my  privilege, 
among  my  other  duties  to  serve  as  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee  handling  the 
annual  agriculture  appropriation  bill  for 
the  Senate  Appropriations  Committee. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Rccoro  a 
letter  which  I  received  from  Mr.  Charles 
B.  Shuman.  president  of  the  Illinois 
Agriculture  As.sociation.  with  reference 
to  this  vital  and  important  activity. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricoro, 
as  follows: 

IixiNou  AaucuLTrmAL  Association. 

Chicago.  III..  June  10,  1B4S. 
Hon.  C.  Watland  Brooks. 

Senate  Office  Building, 

Washington.  D.  C. 

Deak  Senator  Brooks:  I  want  to  express 
my  sincere  appreciation  for  the  opportunity 
to  represent  the  Illinois  Agricultural  Asso- 
ciation before  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on 
Agricultural  Appropriations,  of  which  you 
are  chairman.  I  wtah  it  were  ponlble  for 
every  farmer  in  IlllnoU  to  have  a  similar 
opportunity  to  meet  with  thU  committee  and 
to  actually  observe  the  careful  consideration 
given  to  the  needs  of  agriculture  by  the  dis- 
tinguished group. 

We  in  Illinois  certainly  appreclnte  the  re- 
sponsible position  which  you  hold  as  chair* 
man  of  this  committee,  which  influences  to 
such  s  marked  extent  the  progress  of  na* 
ttonHl  a«rlrultural  leKislstion  We  want  you 
to  know  that  we  spprerl-ia  •".••r  •-..•  i>|forts 
to  mstntAln  essential  m  ropri* 

•tlons,  and  partlcularit  i.n<m^  wiicn  have 
enabled  ths  most  worth-while  pfo«rams  of 
Oovernment  to  be '  '  >•>  i"'«<wMr 

pefl.Hi,    1  refer  put  .r  (lenmit 

Mslsunee  in  •eeurtng  iMie^uau  (unUs  (»r  the 
lateneton  leretee,  KIA  loans,  sttd  the  re> 
■eaMli  aad  Marktting  provrsm,  as  well  ae 
many  othee  projeou.  During  this  sams  pe- 
riod of  time  great  reductions  in  Ouverument 
spending  have  been  mads  and  agriculture  has 
borne  Us  full  share  of  these  tcunomles. 
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1  congratulate  you  and  your  conunlttee  on 
your  practical  approach  to  the  present-day 
needs  of  agriculture. 

Very  truly  yours. 

Ilunois  AcaictJi.Tr»AL  Associatiow, 
Charlks  B.  Sbuman,  President. 


Penalty  of  Sorrender 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HOWARD  H.  BUFFETT 

or  ncbx.\ska 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  17.  1948 

Mr.  BUFFETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  I  am  includ- 
ing an  article  by  Leonard  E.  Read.  The 
Foundation  for  Economic  Education. 
Inc..  entitled  "The  Penalty  of  Surren- 
der."   The  article  follows: 

THR  PKNALTT   or   SURXClfDCR 

These  remarks,  hardly  more  than  a  per- 
sonal confession  of  faith,  have  their  origin 
In  an  attitude  or  behavior  commonly  referred 
to  as  compromising. 

A  compromising  attitude  is  exalted  by 
many  and  deplored  by  only  a  few. 

As  an  example  of  the  way  this  attitude  is 
exalted,  a  certain  business  leader,  perhape 
the  most  publicized  one  in  the  country,  once 
severely  lectured  me  on  my  unswerving  and 
uncompromising  behaviors.  He  charged 
that  I  saw  things  only  In  blacks  and  whites. 
Re  said  that  practical  life  was  lived  in  shades 
of  grajrs.  actually  in  the  shadows  of  these 
two  extremes.  He  stiggested  that  I  had  a  nice 
chance  of  going  far  In  the  world  If  only  I 
would  become  more  pliable  to  the  thoughts 
and  actions  of  my  fellows: 

Tbls  criticism  by  so  ^pular  a  person  left 
me  somewhat  speechless.  While  It  is  true 
'  that  I  felt  no  sense  of  guilt  whatever;  nor 
even  any  unfaithfulness  to  those  who 
thought  dllTerently  than  I.  nonetheless.  I 
found  myself  unable  to  do  more  than  stam- 
mer In  my  own  defense.  Did  you  ever  ex- 
perience a  feeling  of  rlghtuess  in  the  face  ofy 
crltlci&m.  but  were  unable  to  explain  your^ 
feeling?  If  so.  you  know  how  I  felt  on  that 
occasion  5  years  ago. 

THX  rtrnuTT  or  compromiss 

Thus  I  was  happy  to  accept  this  invitation 
to  talk  about  The  FutUlly  of  Compromise. 
Here  was  an  opportunity  for  me  to  think  this 
thing  through,  to  give  expression  to  some- 
thing thst  had  too  long  remained  In  the 
vague  area  of  feeling.  Here  was  the  chance 
to  say  what  I  mean,  to  explain  to  myself — 
and  not.  as  you  shall  see,  to  Impose  my  ideas 
on  any  otber  pereon. 

Compromise,  like  many  other  words,  has 
different  meanings  fur  different  persons. 
After  soms  reflection  I  concluded  that  It 
was  a  confusion  In  the  mesnlng  of  words 
that  wu  Inrgfly  responsibls  for  so  miKb 
flrieUMleretaiidlBf;  that  msybe  H  wasn't 
MMffwalat  aller  all  which  deserved  eon- 
(lemnsttnfl. 

FMreirst  eoMmoMtet  te  foeatste 
I  want  to  tisf  the  term  In  this  deflnltlon 
bf  Webeter,  one  at  itferal,  "The  reetiit  or 
embodiment  of  eaMNMM  or  adJtMtment." 
I  want  t/)  kh'^w  tiMt  owapromi—  U  p«>ien« 
tially  gocjd  when  applKd  In  a  ptiystcal  sense 
and  that  It  has  no  sppllcstiun  whauvsr  in 
a  moral  s«um, 

for  eismple,  you  and  your  wlfs  are  spend* 
Ing  what  Is  hoped  will  be  a  happy  evening  at 
hems.    She  chouses  tu  llaim   to  the  radio 


and  you  elect  to  figure  out  what  Toimbee  Is 
driving  at  In  his  Study  of  History.  Tlie 
scene  appears  peaceful  as  you  sit  side  by  side 
near  this  beautiful  piece  of  furniture.  But 
to  you  the  furniture  Is  making  a  lot  of  dis- 
tracting noise. 

Here  are  all  the  possibilities  for  turning  a 
cheerful  evening  Into  one  of  disharmony. 
But  compromise  can  come  to  your  aid.  Your 
wife  can  decrease  the  noise  of  the  radio  to 
the  point  where  she  can  still  hear  it,  and 
you  can  move  to  some  remote  corner  where 
you  can  comprehend  Toynbee  Just  as  well 
as  anywhere  else.  Harmony  can  thus  be 
preserved  by  compromise. 

Compromise  In  this  sense  Is  an  adjustment 
of  physical  situations.  It  is  the  process  by 
which  conflicts  are  reduced  to  the  point  most 
satisfactory  to  all  parties  concerned.  When 
thought  of  in  this  way.  compromise  Is  the 
great  harmonlzer.  the  attitude  that  makes 
living  together — social  life — a  pleasure. 

Indeed,  the  market  place,  where  tens  of 
millions  of  transactions  go  on  dally,  Is  one 
vast  area  of  compromise.  Buyers  aim  at 
low  prices.  Sellers  aim  at  high  prices.  In 
a  free  market  there  Is  an  adjustment  of  these 
diverse  desires.  Compromise  establishes  the 
price  at  which  the  mutual  satisfaction  of 
buyer  and  seller  Is  at  lU  highest  level. 

It  is  In  this  physical  realm  that  most  of  our 
daily  life  is  lived.  In  this  realm  compromise 
is  good  and  it  Is  practical.  It  begets  harmony 
and  peace. 

moral  compromise  is  impossible 

How  easy  It  would  seem  then,  finding  com- 
promise so  useful  In  such  a  vast  segment  of 
life,  to  conclude  unthoughtfully  that  it  h£8 
an  equal  place,  a  comparable  value.  In  that 
phase  of  life  which  consciously  occupies  our 
thoughts  so  little:  moral  life. 

But  this  Is  precl.<ely  the  point  where  I  be- 
lieve many  of  us  are  the  victims  of  a  con- 
fusion of  terms.  What  is  compromise  In 
physical  affairs,  that  is,  in  an  adjustment  of 
physical  positions,  Is  something  entirely  dif- 
ferent when  applied  to  principles  and 
morality. 

For  example,  let  us  make  the  reckless  as- 
sumption that  mo6t  of  us  are  committed  to 
th*  Biblical  Injunction,  "Thou  shalt  not 
steal."  This  is  a  moral  principle.  The  point 
l/want  to  make — my  major  point — is  that 
/this  as  a  principle  defies  compromising. 
You  either  take  someone  else's  property  with- 
out his  consent,  or  you  do  not.  If  you  steiil 
Just  a  teensy  weensy  bit  you  do  not  com- 
promise the  principle.  You  abandon  It. 
You  surrender  your  principle. 

By  taking  only  a  little  of  someone  elst's 
property  without  his  consent,  as  dlstlngul8h«?d 
from  taking  a  lot  of  someone  else's  property 
without  his  consent,  you  do  compromise  In 
the  physical  sense.  You  compromise  the 
physical  amount  you  steal.  But  the  moral 
principle,  whatever  the  amount  of  the  theft, 
is  surrendered  and  utterly  abandoned. 

If  all  the  rest  of  mankind  are  In  favor  of 
pafislng  a  law  that  would  take  the  property, 
honestly  acquired,  of  only  one  person  with* 
out  due  eompen— tton,  sven  thotigh  the  pur* 
pose  be  allefedly  for  the  so-called  social  good, 
you  oannot  adjust  ycurself  both  to  ths  moral 
prlnctple  "Thou  shalt  not  etesl"  nnd  to  the 
demand  nf  the  millioni.  Pritx  ipic  dom  not 
lend  Iteell  to  bending  or  to  aoouMfomtetnf. 
It  standi  laipntneMe.  t  mual  tttlMr  abide 
by  It,  (»f  In  Nil  Uittitm  1  must  on  this  point 
regard  myself,  not  u  a  rational,  reaeonable 
penen,  but  rather  u  an  unyHoHpled  pereon. 

WNAT  Aaa  MoaAi.  mi wrfin.ee  r 

The  queetton  Immediateljr  arises  ae  to 
what  oonetltutee  principle,  Here  aaatn  u 
a  term  with  many  mesntngs,  Z  csniiot  de> 
rive  ths  exact  snilifRriton  I  wnnt  from  rssd* 
Ing  the  seversi  definltlnns;  therefore,  It  seems 
nece..>*sry  to  define  what  I  moitn. 


The  Ten  Commandments  are  principles, 
mcM^l  principles.  They  were  principles  at 
least  to  the  ones  who  wrote  them,  and  they 
have  been  adopted  and  held  as  principles 
by  ccuntless  millions.  They  receive  their 
validity  as  principles  through  the  deductions 
of  the  wiser  among  us  and  thrcugb  centuries 
of  observations  and  experience.  Actually, 
they  are  principles  only  insofar  as  they  are 
revpaled   truth   to  particular  persons. 

What  may  be  a  principle  to  one  is  not  nec- 
essarily a  principle  to  another.  It  Is  a  mat- 
ter of  revealed  truth,  that  is,  revelation,  "the 
disclosing  or  discovering  •  •  •  of  what 
was  before  unknown." 

To  me  "Thou  shalt  not  steal"  is  a  principle 
not  because  some  sage  of  antiquity  said  so 
but  because,  in  my  own  experience.  It  has 
been  revealed  as  a  prlnctple  which  must  be 
adhered  to  if  we  are  not  to  perish  from  the 
earth. 

To  the  ones  who  have  not  been  graced'  with 
this  revelation;  to  the  ones  who  hold  that 
they  should  gratify  their  personal  charitable 
feelings,  not  with  their  own  goods  but  by  us- 
ing the  poUce  force  to  take  goods  from 
others;  to  those  who  would  Indulge  in  legal 
thievery  and  honesUy  think  the  practice  right 
and  honorable;  to  those,  I  say,  "Thou  shalt 
not  steal"  Is  no  principle  at  all.  It  is  only 
the  principle  of  someone  else. 

A  principle  then  Is  what  one  holds  to  be 
a  fact  of  life,  of  aatvire,  or,  as  some  of  us 
would  put  it,  of  God.  If  this  is  correct,  it 
follows  that  a  principle  is  a  matter  of  per- 
sonal Individual  judgment.  Judgment  is  fal- 
lible. Therefore  there  are  wrong  principles 
as  well  as  right  principles.  Aristotle  said 
there  were  a  million  ways  to  be  wrong,  only 
one  way  to  be  right.  That  suggests  the  meas- 
vu-e  of  fallibUity  among  \xb. 

MORAL   PRINCn»LES   REQtmiE  tTNDEESTA  NDINO 

Now  then,  if  principle  Is  a  matter  of  per- 
sonal Judgment,  and  Judgment  is  conceded 
to  be  fallible,  on  what  is  right  principle 
dependent? 

Tiie  discovery  and  adoption  of  right  prin- 
ciple Is  dependent  on  the  evolution  of  Judg- 
ment through  logic,  reason,  observat'ion,  and 
honesty.  When  Judgments  deteriorate  we 
have  what  history  refers  to  as  the  Dark  Ages. 
When  judgments  evolve  or  improve  refer- 
ence is  made  to  The  Renaissance.  The  ques- 
tion that  grows  out  of  this  reasoning  Is.  How 
does  Judgment  evolve?  My  answer  is,  by  - 
I  revelation. 

For  Instance.  I  am  convinced  that  no  per- 
son is  capable  of  rising  above  his  best  judg- 
ment. To  live  in  strict  accordance  with 
one's  best  judgment  Is  to  live  as  perfectly  as 
one  can,  as  humble  or  as  mediocre  as  that 
may  be.  The  one  hope  for  personal  better- 
ment lies  in  raising  the  level  of  one's  judg- 
ment: Judgment  Is  a  limiting  factor. 

If  the  evolution  of  judgment  rests  on  reve-    ■ 
latlon  how  is  revelation  to  be  achieved?    Z 
can  think  of  no  answer  superior  to  that  sug- 
gested by  Ooethe: 

"Nature  understands  no  jesting;  the  le 
always  tnie,  always  serious,  always  severe: 
shs  is  always  right,  and  the  errors  and  faulte 
are  always  those  of  man.  The  man  ln«epa« 
ble  at  apprecutiog  her  she  deapleee;  and  ooljr 
to  the  apt.  the  pure,  and  ths  true,  does  she 
reelgn  herself,  and  reveal  her  secrsu," 

The  sole  way  to  revelation,  to  ulUmaU 
truth,  to  nature,  ••  Ootthe  puM  It,  or  to  Ood, 
ae  I  put  it,  lies  through  one's  own  MraoB.  It 
Is  my  f  Aiih  that  the  Individual  is  Ood's  mani* 
fssUtifyit  m  far  a«  any  atvsn  individual  le 
eoaoaraod.  My  wsy  to  Ood  Is  through  mw 
own  ptnon,  Ve  win  reveal  Himeelf  to  mo, 
I  will  be  Rbi  manlfiMMloB,  only  to  the  exuni 
that  I  am  apt,  pure,  and  true, 

vwDaaaTANoiMo  aaotnaae  crroar 
But  the  revelation  nf  truth  and  of  prtnel* 
piss  does  nut  it. me  ttutumatlcally,  witlmiit 
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why  I  believe,  so  fervently.  In  the 
ind  dignity  of  the  Individual.  This 
subscribe  to  the  philosophy  that 
has  inalienable  rights  to  life, 
I  ,nd  the  pursuit  of  happiness.  For 
this  philosophy  by  violating  the 
.  or  property  of  another,  by  Infllct- 
•ays  on  other  persons.  Is  for  me  to 
self  as  a  god  over  God,  to  Interfere 
r  person's  relationship  with  God. 
to  use  compulsion  In  any  manner 
whatsoei  er  to  cast  others  in  my  image  is  for 
me  to  rf  buke  God  in  His  several  manifesta- 
tions. 
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accepts  the  Individual  In  this  light, 

conduct  emerges  with  crystal  clar- 

In  word  and  In  deed,  always  and 

tnat  which  one's  best  Judgment 

This  is  you  in  such  Godliness  as 

To  do  less,  to  deviate  one  lota, 

against   yourself,   that    Is.    against 

as  He  has  manifested  Himself  in 

do  less  is  not  to  compromise.     To  do 

surrender. 

Qertaldly,  there  is  nothing  new  about  the 
<>f    accurately   reflecting   one's   best 
This    principle   of   conduct    has 
throughout  the  ages.     Now  and 
been  expressed  beautifully  and 
Shakespeare  enunciated  this  prln- 
he  had  Polonius  say: 


lias 


This  above  all:  To  thine  own  self  be  true. 
And  It  must  follow,  as  the  night  the  day. 
Thou  ( anst  not  then  be  false  to  any  man. 

Rostand  meant  nothing  different 
wrote  this  line  for  C3rrano: 

make  a  line  I  have  not  heard  in 
leart; 

folklore  counselled  Intellectual 
with, 
is  the  best  policy. 


TH«  PBicx  or  uimcTH 


Bl  )le  announces  the  penalty  of  sur* 
«ihat  It  means  to  abandon  principle. 


.  of  Bin  Is  death. 
.  the  wages  of  sin  be  mere  physical 
he  death  of  man's  spirit — his  char- 
i    Integrity,    bis   self    respect— one 
make  no  further  inquiry  to  verify 
cal    pronouncement.      Abundant 
has  been  provided  all  of  us  In  our 
Nor  U  the  end  in  sight.     All  the 
lulled  with  etsiylM  ot  warped  Judg* 
principles  ataadoned:  men  ruN 
man:    the  glamour  of  popularity 
than  the  strictness  of  Judgment  dl« 
qollcy:   expediency  substituting  for 
as  Is  known;  businessmen  employ- 
to  help  them  seem  right,  often 
( xpense    of    rightneas    iuelf;    labor 
tstlfylng  sny  action  that  gratifies 
for  power:  political  leaders  assert- 
the  end  Justtfles  the  means:  clergy- 
■chlng    expropriation    of    property 
xjnsent  in  the  name  of  the  "com- 
teachers   advocating   coUectlv- 
denymg  the  sanctity  and  the  dig- 
Se  individual:   politicians  building 
from  public-opinion  polls;  farmers 


and  miners  Joining  other  plunderbundlsts 
la  demands  for  other  people's  property;  arro- 
gance replacing  humility;  In  short,  we  are 
sinking  Into  a  new  dark  age.  an  age  darkened 
by  persons  who  have  abandoned  Intellectual 
Integrity;  who  through  Ignorance  or  design, 
have  adopted  bad  Ideas  and  principles. 

If  we  were  suddenly  to  become  aware  of 
foreign  vandals  invading  our  shores,  vandals 
that  would  kill  our  children,  rape  our  women, 
and  pilfer  our  industry,  every  last  man  of 
us  would  rise  in  arms  that  we  might  sweep 
them  from  our  land. 

Yet.  these  bad  ideas,  these  ideas  based  on 
the  abandonment  of  absolute  Integrity,  are 
the  most  depraved  and  dangerous  vandals 
known  to  man.  Is  the  Bible  right  that  the 
wages  of  sin  is  death?  I  give  you  the  last 
two  wars,  wars  bcrn  of  unreason  and  lies. 
And  the  present  so-called  peace.  I  give  you 
the  Russia  of  1929-32  where  millions  died 
of  starvation  and,  In  other  years,  where  other 
millions  died  in  this  and  other  ways.  I 
give  you  almost  any  place  in  the  world  today. 

IS  HO.VESTT  DANCniOUS? 

Perhaps  the  reason  that  so  many  fear  stat- 
ing accurately  what  they  believe  Is  that  they 
are  not  aware  that  It  Is  safe  to  do  so 

Does  It  take  courage  to  be  honest,  that  Is. 
does  one  have  to  be  brave  to  state  accurately 
one's  highest  opinion?  Indeed,  not.  A  part 
of  revealed  truth  is:  It  is  not  dangerous  to 
be  honest.  One  who  possesses  this  revela- 
tion Is  to  that  extent  Intelligent.  Being  hon- 
est, not  surrendering  principle,  rests  only 
upon  intelligence,  not  at  all  upon  courage. 
Relying,  erroneously,  on  courage,  many  per- 
sons become  blusterous  with  their  opinions; 
they  get  cantankerous  when  they  are  hon- 
est. But.  In  this  case,  the  villain  is  their  can- 
tankerousness,  not  their  honesty. 

Finally,  some  may  contend  that  even  if 
everyone  were  a  model  of  intellectual  in- 
tegrity, that  by  rea.son  of  the  great  variety  of 
Judgmenu,  differences,  and  antagonisms 
would  still  remain.  This  Is  true.  But  dif- 
ferences lend  themselves  to  a  change  toward 
the  truth  In  an  atmosphere  of  honesty. 
Under  these  circumstances  they  can  be  lived 
with.  For,  after  all,  life.  In  a  physical  sense 
Is,  and  for  ages  to  come,  will  be  a  compromise. 
But  if  principle  la  abandoned  even  compro- 
mise wlU  not  be  possible.  Nothing  but 
chaos. 

Honesty — each  person  true  to  himself  at 
t^  best — ts  the  condition  from  which  revela- 
tion springs;  from  which  knowledge  expands; 
from  which  Intelligence  grows;  and  from 
which  Judgments  Improve. 

Honesty  and  intelligence  are  Godlike  and 
are.  therefore,  primary  virtues.  Anyone  ts 
capable  of  being  true  to  himself.  That  u  the 
one  equality  we  were  all  bom  with.  lu 
abandonment  Is  the  greatest  sin  of  all. 

If  there  be  no  falseness  there  will  then  be 
as  much  tntelligenee  as  ws  are  capable  of. 
How  nearer  Ood  can  we  get  7 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  T.  MILLER 

or   MAITLAiro 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RXPBMBrTATXVIS 
Thursday.  June  17,  1948 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Maryland.  Mr. 
Speaker,  there  are  many  sections  of  this 
great  land  of  ours  where  waterways  and 
water-borne  transportation  are  a  vital 


factor  in  the  life  and  economy  of  the 
area. 

The  district  I  represent  on  the  Eastern 
Shore  of  the  Chesapeake  Bay  is  such  i 
locality.  Historically,  this  beautiful  tide- 
water country  became  important  in  early 
colonial  times  because  the  rivers  and 
coves  making  in  from  the  bay  provided 
thoroughfares  for  the  early  settlers. 
Good  routes  of  travel  were  at  hand  when 
the  land  provided  only  crude  Indian 
trails.  To  this  day,  in  such  section.s, 
harbors  and  channels  must  be  maintain- 
ed or  Improved  if  commerce  and  seafood 
industries  are  to  function  normally. 

Unfortunately,  waterways  require  up- 
keep and  maintenance,  even  as  do  the 
highways  on  land.  As  the  years  go  by. 
forests  are  cut  down,  soil  and  beach 
erosion  take  their  tolls,  ana  the  fine  har- 
bors and  channels  of  yesteryear  become 
the  mud  flats  and  marshes  of  today — 
unless  there  is  regular  attention  to  up- 
keep and  occasional  reconstruction. 

Nothwithstanding  the  need  for  simple 
and  immediate  action  in  matters  of  this 
kind,  the  machinery  for  bringing  about 
a  small  harbor  or  channel  restoration  is 
as  cumbersome  today  as  when  the  coun- 
try was  much  smaller  and  the  demands 
upon  Congress  less  complex  and  volumi- 
nous. 

Let  me  hasten  to  say  that  I  am  most 
appreciative  of  the  fine  service  per- 
formed during  this  Eightieth  Congress 
by  the  Appropriations  and  Public  Works 
Committees.  They  have  been  most  co- 
operative and  tolerant  of  me.  and  gen- 
erous in  their  treatment  of  the  problems 
of  my  district.  I  am  indeed  grateful 
to  the  former  for  appropriating  funds  for 
six  sorely  needed  projects  on  the  Eastern 
Shore  of  Maryland  that  had  been  passed 
over  by  the  Administration  and  were  not 
recommended  by  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget.  I  refer  to  the  small-boat  harbor 
at  Crisfield;  the  channel  from  Tangier 
Sound  known  as  Lower  Thoroughfare, 
Deals  Island,  including  a  mooring  basin 
at  the  head  of  the  cove  at  Wenona; 
the  channel  and  mooring  basin  at  Duck 
Point  Cove,  Fox  Creek,  Honga  River; 
the  harbor  at  Black  Walnut  Point; 
the  Improvement  in  the  channel  in  the 
Pocomoke  River  above  the  bridge  at  Snow 
Hill:  and  deepening  of  the  channel  and 
construction  of  turning  and  anchorage 
basln.i  in  Town  Creek  at  Oxford.  The 
harbor  at  Crlafield.  by  the  way.  has  been 
completed  for  some  weeks. 

I  al>«o  appreciate  the  authorizations  ap- 
proved by  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  In  the  Rivers  and  Harbors  bill  of 
the  harbors  at  Rock  Hall  and  Cambridge, 
and  the  new  channels  from  Kent  Lsland 
Narrows  to  Wells  Cove  in  the  Chester 
River;  and  Into  Back  Creek  from  Honga 
River  and  Tar  Bay.  There  are  anchor- 
age and  turning  basins  to  be  built  In  con- 
nection with  these  also. 

They  represent  4  of  32  river  and  harbor 
projects  authorized  In  the  entire  bill, 
which  also  granted  a  preliminary  exami- 
nation and  survey  for  a  harbor  near  Tol- 
chester  Beach. 

We  are  also  Indebted  to  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works  for  passing  favorable 
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re^lutlons  for  preliminary  examina- 
tions and  surveys  of  Goose  Creek  and 
Jenkins  Creek.  Somerset  County,  and 
Little  Creek.  Queenstown  Harbor. 

I  might  add  that  I  am  also  grateful  to 
the  District  Engineer  for  compliance 
with  my  requests  for  surveys  relative  to 
maintenance  dredging  of  many  existing 
projects,  including  Smith  Island  Chan- 
nel. Ewell  to  Chesapeake  Bay;  Mc- 
Cready's  Creek,  Ocean  City  Inlet  and 
Harbor,  Sincpuxent  Bay,  Assateague 
Chaimel.  Nanticoke  Harbor,  Pocomoke 
Muds;  Marshy  Hope  flood  control,  and 
Kent  Island  Narrows,  to  name  only  some. 
I  would  indeed  be  ungrateful,  if  I  did 
not  record  my  thanks  and  that  of  my 
constituents  for  all  these  matters. 

However.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  system  that 
we  follow  Is  much  too  cumbersome  and 
time-consuming  for  proper  functioning 
in  this  Important  field.  We  must  devise 
a  simpler  way  of  getting  a  channel  deep- 
ened. We  cannot  afford  to  have  it  take 
years  to  accomplish  something  so  rou- 
tine and  often  both  urgent  and  inex- 
pensive. 

The  control  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment over  rivers  and  harbors  is  derived 
from  the  third  clause  of  the  eighth  sec- 
tion of  article'  I  of  the  Constitution, 
which  provides  that  the  Congress  shall 
have  power:  "To  regulate  commerce  with 
foreign  nations,  and  among  the  several 
States,  and  with  the  Indian  tribes." 

The  policy  with  respect  to  improve- 
ments in  the  interest  of  navigation  has 
been  formulated  over  many  years.  Pol- 
lowing  the  case  of  Gibbons  against  Og- 
den.  decided  by  the  Supreme  Court  in 
1824,  it  became  established  that  the  lift- 
ing of  a  snag,  the  removal  of  a  sand  bar, 
or  the  building  of  a  breakwater  is  a  Fed- 
eral matter.  This  policy,  limited  in 
scope  at  first,  has  grown  and  broadened 
from  year  to  year. 

The  first  distinct  act  of  Congress  for 
improving  navigation  was  that  of  May 
24.  1824.  which  appropriated  funds  for 
removing  sand  bars  from  the  Ohio  River 
and  snags  from  the  Mississippi. 

Today  ,to  effect  a  river  and  harbor  Im- 
provement, a  long  procedure  must  be 
followed:  Local  interests,  through  the 
action  of  their  Representatives  in  Con- 
gress, make  request  for  an  item  to  be 
Included  in  a  river  and  harbor  bill  to 
authorize  a  study  by  the  Corps  of  En- 
gineers to  determine  the  feasibility  and 
the  economic  soundness  of  doing  the 
work  dc«tred.  This  Is  called  a  prelimi- 
nary examination  and  survey.  If  such 
an  Investigation  has  been  made  previous- 
ly, a  review  study  to  determine  modifl- 
catlons  can  be  authorized  by  a  resolu- 
tion of  the  Public  Works  Committee 
of  the  Hou.se  of  Representatives  or  of  the 
Senate.  These  studies,  it  should  be 
noted,  can  be  made  only  as  a  result  of 
congressional  action. 

Upon  receipt  of  the  requisite  directive 
from  Congress,  the  duty  of  making  a 
preliminary  investigation  Is  assigned  to 
the  district  engineer  in  the  particular 
Area.  He  must  hold  an  open  public 
bearing,  full  notice  of  which  must  be 
given,  and  at  which  all  interested  parties 


may  be  heard,  whether  for  or  against 
the  plan.  Then  the  district  engineer 
makes  a  study.  Months— even  years — 
may  be  consumed  by  this  step.  Later, 
the  results  of  the  investigation,  which 
Include  the  recommendations  of  the  dis- 
trict engineer  and  his  Immediate 
superior,  the  division  engineer,  are  re- 
ferred to  the  Board  of  Engineers  for 
Rivers  and  Harbors  in  Washington  for 
review  and  recommendation  as  to 
whether  sufBcient  merit  exists  in  the 
project  to  warrant  a  more  costly  survey. 
In  case  the  project  is  not  deemed  feasible 
from  the  standpoint  of  either  engineer- 
ing or  economics,  an  unfavorable  report 
is  submitted  to  Congress  with  a  recom- 
mendation that  no  further  action  be 
taken. 

If  the  preliminary  investigation  Indi- 
cates that  further  study  is  warranted, 
the  duty  of  making  the  survey  is  assigned 
to  the  district  engineer  who,  at  that  time, 
goes  Into  an  exacting  analysis  and  study 
of  the  various  details  of  the  project  in 
an  endeavor  to  set  up  a  practical  engi- 
neering solution  and  an  accurate  deter- 
mination of  the  cost  involved.  At  this 
stage  he  may.  if  necessary,  again  hold 
public  hearings  in  order  to  obtain  the 
current  views  of  the  citizens.  He  cor- 
relates his  work  with  other  Federal 
agencies  Involved.  He  obtains  the  views 
of  the  local  and  State  governments. 
Finally,  the  results  of  the  survey,  to- 
gether with  the  recommendations  of  the 
district  and  division  engineers,  are  re- 
ferred to  the  Board  of  Engineers  for 
Rivers  and  Harbors  as  in  the  case  of  the 
preliminary  examination  report.  If  the 
report  is  adverse,  an  appeal  may  be  taken 
and  an  additional  public  hearing  may  be 
held  by  the  Board.  After  further  con- 
sideration of  all  the  factors  involved, 
the  Board  makes  its  recommendations 
to  the  Chief  of  Engineers  who  then  sends 
the  report,  together  with  his  proposed 
recommendations,  to  the  Governor  of  the 
State  in  order  that  his  views  may  be  ob- 
tained and  made  a  permanent  part  of 
the  record.  The  formal  views  of  other 
Federal  agencies  Interested  are  also  ob- 
tained at  this  time,  as  well  as  a  state- 
ment from  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  as 
to  the  relationship  of  the  project  to  the 
program  of  the  President. 

The  report  with  the  recommendations 
of  the  Chief  of  Engineers  and  the  views 
of  other  agencies  is  finally  tran.smltted 
to  Congress  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Army. 
Unles.s  the  report  to  Congress  is  favor- 
able, nothing  can  be  done.  Even  If  it  Is 
favorable,  the  Congressman  has  to  se- 
cure a  hearing  and  favorable  action  by 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works  to  seek 
authorization  in  a  subsequent  river  and 
harbor  and  flood-control  bill.  Those 
concerned  with  the  project,  usually  have 
to  appear  before  the  committees  and 
again  urge  their  views.  After  all  this. 
If  the  bill  Including  the  project  Is  passed 
by  both  Houses  and  approved  by  the 
President,  the  project  is  authorized. 
During  the  last  10  years  there  have  been 
only  four  omnibus  River  and  Harbor 
Authorization  Acts,  including  the  one 
that  Just  passed.    But  that  still  does  not 


mean  the  work  will  be  done  imless  and 
until  another  law  Is  passed  providing 
the  funds  in  a  Department  of  the  Army 
clvii  functions  appropriation  bill.  There- 
fore, hearings  are  repeated  at  a  later 
session  before  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittees of  the  House  and  Senate,  and  as 
before — both  Houses  of  Congress  must 
pass  the  bill  and  the  President  approve. 

It  will  be  noted  from  the  foregoing 
that  three  positive  actions  miist  be  taken 
by  Congress  before  construction  can  be- 
gin: The  authorization  of  the  prelimi- 
nary examination  and  sur^'ey,  the  au- 
thorization by  enactment  into  law  of  the 
project,  and  finally  the  appropriation. 

In  recent  years,  I  am  told,  more  than 
half  of  all  projects  advocated  by  local 
interests  and  investigated  by  the  Corps 
of  Engineers  have  been  unfavorably  re- 
ported to  Congress.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  projects,  such  as  flood  control  or 
harbors  of  refuge,  no  projects  are  recom- 
mended for  construction  unless  the 
average  annual  benefits  to  accrue  there- 
from, after  exhaustive  Investigation,  are 
estimated  to  be  greater  than  the  avefage 
annual  charges  for  construction,  amorti- 
zation and  maintenance. 

After  learning  the  numerous  Intricate 
and  time-consuming  steps  that  lie 
ahead,  a  Congressman  cannot  but  shudp 
der  inwardly  whenever  an  unsuspecting 
constituent  casually  and  confidently  asks 
to  have  the  channel  into  Black  Acre 
deepened — and.  perhaps,  adds  that  it 
really  should  be  done  before  the  fishing 
season  starts. 

Seldom  does  the  constituent  realize 
that  It  might  be  simpler  if  he  asked  for 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  or  for  a  new  treaty 
with  the  Argentine.  Let  us  hope  that 
some  day  a  shorter  and  easier  procedure 
can  be  devised. 


Before  and  After  the  Labor  Act,  1947 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GEORGE  MacKINNON 

or  xmivnoTA 

IN  THI  HOUSE  OF  RKPRESENTATIVn 
Thurtdav.  June  17,  1048 

Mr.  MACKINNON.    Mr.  Speaker,  the 

proof  of  the  pudding  is  In  the  eating. 
The  true  standard  to  test  the  1947 
amendments  to  the  labor  law  is  to  note 
their  actual  effect  on  workers,  manage- 
ment, and  the  public.  We  should  In- 
quire whether  strikes  have  Increased  or 
decreased  since  the  1947  amendments  to 
the  labor  law  became  effective.  Whether 
worker's  wages  have  increased  or  de- 
creased under  the  law?  Whether  work- 
ers are  better  off  or  worse  off  or  Just 
about  the  same?  Here  are  the  answers 
to  these  and  associated  questions  as  re- 
ported by  the  United  States  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics.  In  this  discussion  the 
entire  postwar  period  since  VJ-day — 
August  15,  1945— is  considered  as  that 
represents  the  whole  of  the  present  era. 
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Obviously  the  conditions  existing  in  the 
pri^r  periods;  that  is.  the  period  of 
,r  n.  and  the  prewar  period,  are 
coirfparabie.  because  conditions  then 
mpterially  different  than  present- 
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stoppages  have  decreased  ma- 
slnce  ♦he  passage  of  the  Labor- 
Manage  ment  Act  which  became  effective 
on  August  22.  1947.'  An  examination  of 
the  data  published  by  the  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics  shows  that  from  VJ-day 
until  thp  Labor  Act  became  effective  the 
of  work  stoppages  average  395 
per  morjth.  Since  the  act  became  effec- 
tive wo:  k  stoppages  have  been  running 
on  an  average  of  201  per  month.  This 
is  a  re(  uction  in  strikes  of  49  percent. 
Prom  VJ-day  until  the  effective  date  of 
the  Lal|or  Act  the  average  number  of 
involved  in  new  strikes  iJer 
K-as  337.000.  Since  the  passage 
:t  the  average  number  of  workers 
ved  is  131.000.  This  represents 
a  rtdudtion  since  pa.ssage  of  the  act  of 
61  perce  nt.  Prom  VJ-day  until  the  effec- 
tive datje  of  the  act  the  average  number 
days  of  idleness  caused  by  work 
stoppages  was  7.213.000  per  month. 
Since  tl|e  passage  of  the  act  the  average 
of  man-days  of  idleness  lost 
work  stoppages  is  2.613.000  days 
per  moikth.  This  is  the  most  important 
figure  lecause  It  represents  the  actual 
payroll  osses  suffered  by  workers  because 
of  strik(  s.     The  reduction  since  the  pas- 


the  Labor  Act  in  this  item  is  64 
Conversely    stated    time    lost 


through  strikes  bofore  the  act  was  more 


o  and  a  half  times  the  time  lost 


since  pipage  of  the  act.  Table  I  t>elow 
rcAKts  these  comparisons.  Table  II 
represents  the  figures  of  the  United 
States  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  upon 
which  t  le  comiparison  is  based. 
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Tabuc  n — Strike  data  from  VJ-day  {Aug.  15, 
1945}    to  Aug.  22,  1947— Continued 
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Strike  data  since  effective  date  of  Labor  Act 
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Average  i>erye«r... 

coKrAUBON  or  AvntAOcs  bcfou  and  Arm 

grPBCllVg  DATK  or  UiDOa  ACT,   1947 


Before  act,  VJ-Day 
to  eilective  date 
of  act. 

After  act  to  data.... 


7.213 
80.  500 

31013 
31.350 


8.  Dept  of  Labor.  Monthly  Laboi  Review. 


•  P.  .W4.  U 
May  1948. 

I W  §•  i>»P^t«n*nt  of  Uhor  reieaaa  at  April  ».  1948. 

•  I    9.  Department  of  Labor  release  of  May  28.  1948 

•  Avenge  per  month. 
'A  rente  per  year. 

WAGES  RAVK  IKCBZA3D 

Accurate  statistics  on  wages  are  also 
available  In  the  official  published  re- 
ports of  the  United  States  Bureau  of 


Labor  Statistics.  The  key  dates  in  this 
connection  are.  first,  the  starting  period 
at  VJ-day.  August  15.  1945;  second,  the 
date  the  Labor  Act  amendments  became 
effective.  August  22.  1947;  and.  tliird. 
the  latest  available  date.  Comparative 
figures  for  these  three  vital  dates  are 
set  forth  below  for  the  industries  that 
are  the  mast  highly  organized  by  labor 
unions  and  hence  would  be  the  quickest 
to  feel  the  effect  of  legislation  detri- 
mental to  labor  unions.  These  indus- 
tries are  the  manufacturing  industry, 
which  includes  all  types  of  manufactur- 
ing, the  bituminous-coal-mining  indus- 
try, and  the  private  building  construc- 
tion field.  The  figures  with  respect  to 
these  three  industries  are  set  forth  sep- 
arately In  table  3  and  then  added  and 
averaged  with  equal  basis  being  given  to 
each  Industry  In  table  4.  It  Is  apparent 
from  these  figures  that  wages  have  con- 
tinued to  rise,  more  lei-sure  time  hias  been 
made  available  through  a  shorter  work- 
week and  the  average  hourly  earnings 
have  also  Increased.  The  percentage  In- 
crease in  average  hourly  earnings  over 
the  2-year  period  from  VJ-day  to  the 
effective  date  of  the  Labor  Act  was  27 
percent.  Prom  the  pas.^age  of  the  act 
to  the  present  time,  a  period  of  7  months, 
the  average  hourly  earnings  Increased 
from  27  percent  to  35  percent  over  the 
wages  paid  on  VJ-day.  Thus  8  percent 
of  this  increase  was  reflected  during  the 
7  months  from  the  passage  of  the  act 
until  March  19.  1948. 

For  the  same  dates  the  increase  in 
weekly  earnings  was  26.6  percent  and 
30  7  percent,  respectively.    These  figures 
reflect  the  shortened  workweek. 
Table  lU.—Waget 

ALL  MAMTTrACTUBntO 


Period 

Average 

weekly 

eamingf 

Average 
weekly 
boors 

Average 

bouriy 

eamlnp 

August  19*3 

41.81 
4».31 
8107 

4a8 
».8 

4as 

l.OK 

1:3 

Augait  1947 

March  1948 

BITUMIMOUS  COAL  KIMIMO 


August  194.'i 

August  1947 

Marcb  1948 
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Table  Vf.— Wages  (all  manufacturing,  bitu- 
minous-coal mining,  private  buildin<j  con- 
struction) 


^^^m  Hourly 

eMTilngsl  I  earnings 

>  pereent-iAverage' Aversge, percent 

>ge     I  weekly  i  hiMirly  I     nge 

""     **■"    ''  "■''      '■  -•■'We 


August  1945  I  >49.  16 
August  1947  (Q.  34 
March  1948  |    0127 


300 

307 


404 
30.9 
30  0 


■<lay 


27 
85 


PBICIB  AND  COST  Or  UTINQ 

Now  let  us  examine  what  has  happened 
to  prices  and  the  cost  of  living  during 
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thk  same  period.  Rrst.  what  were  prices 
and  the  coat  of  living  on  VJ-day;  second, 
what  was  the  situation  on  the  day  the 
Labor  Act  became  effective,  August  22, 
1947;  and.  third,  what  is  the  price  and 
cost  of  living  situation  today? 

Here  are  the  figures  as  reported  by  the 
United  States  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 
for  prices  and  the  cost  of  living  for  all 
items  on  the  three  dates  in  question. 

V. — Price*  and  coat  of  living  ttnce  VJ- 
day 


All 
itemi' 

Incnan 

SUMS 

VJ-day 

VJ-day  (Ang.  15, 1945) 

120.3 
M8.3 
I<6.« 

Ptnttd 

When  Labor  Art  becune  effect  ire 
(Aug.  I.V  194T> 

91 

fivmun  t  une  (latest  available  date. 
Mm.  15, 1946; 

39 

'  As   reported    by    U.    H.    Department   of   Labor  in 
Montbly  Labur  Review.  May  l»4e,  p.  5(«6. 

WACB    mOtBAIKS    HAVB    KOBE    THAN    KEPT    PACV 
WITH    PBICE    INCBE.'^SES 

It  is,  of  course,  of  vital  Importance  to 
coBipare  the  percentage  increase  in  the 
cost  of  living  as  reported  by  the  Bureau 
of  Labor  Statistics  with  the  percentage 
increase  in  wages  which  occurred  in  the 
heavily  unionized  Industries  for  which 
data  was  reported  in  table  IV.  This  can 
be  done  by  setting  side  by  side  the  per- 
centage-increase figures  contained  In 
tables  rV-V.  Such  comparison  shows 
that  hourly  wages  paid  on  VJ-day  in  the 
highly  unionized  industries  above  re- 
ferred to  had  increased  27  percent  by  the 
effective  date  of  the  labor  law  and  the 
percentage  Increase  In  prices  and  the 
cost  of  living  during  the  same  period 
was  24  percent.  It  also  shows  that  the 
Increase  in  the  houily  wages  from  the 
effective  date  of  the  labor  law  tmtil  the 
present  time  was  35  percent,  and  was 
30.7  percent  in  weekly  earnings  over 
wages  paid  on  VJ-day  and  that  prices 
and  the  cost  of  living  in  the  same  period 
Increased  29  percent.  These  statistics 
are  compared  in  table  VI. 

Table  VI.— Comparison  of  hourly  wages  paid 
in  all  manufacturing  industries,  bitumi- 
nous-coal mining  and  private  building 
construction  toith.  the  percentage  increase 
in  prices  and  the  eott  of  living  and  monthly 
averape  of  man-day«  loat  through  strikes 


Incrrue 
in  boar- 

*irBr# 

bcm-v 
In  week- 
ly wataH 

larreaK 

inpricee 

andooet 

o(Ut- 

iBf 

Average 

man-daya 

idle  per 

month 

Inm  VJ-day  to 
eMaeUe*  iatm 
et  teBor     kw 

(Aor.  as,  1M7). 

FroBi    emetive 
daOi  «r   lator 
Ibw  to  preaent 
daU« 

Ptxcent 
27 

85 

28.0 
3a7 

Ptreent 
24 

20 

7,213,800 
2,613.000 

>  Manufacturing,  bituminous  roal,  private  buikUng. 
*  Latest  avaibble  data. 

LABOB    ACT    WILL    SAVB    WOUEKBB    BSTIMATSB 
81,000.000.000    IN    PIBST   TXAR 

Thus  the  actual  proof  shows  that  labor 
has  not  t)een  hurt  by  the  Labor-Manage- 
ment Act  of  1947,  but  Instead  has  t>eea 
helped.  They  are  continuing  to  make 
progress  to  Improve  their  wages  and 
hours  of  work  and  to  keep  abreast  of  the 


cost  of  living  just  as  wen  and  In  some 
respects  a  little  better  since  the  passage 
of  the  act  than  they  did  before.  But 
the  vital  point  is  that  these  gains  are  now 
being  made  much  more  frequently 
through  peaceful  collective  bargaining 
rather  than  through  costly  strikes.  The 
ability  to  obtain  wage  Increases  without 
suffering  severe  losses  in  wages  through 
time-consuming  strikes  is  of  incalculable 
benefit  to  wage  earners.  It  means  a  bet- 
ter annual  wage.  Obviously  hourly  wage 
increases  are  of  little  benefit  if  the  in- 
crease is  absort}ed  by  losses  caused  by 
strikes. 

In  the  calendar  year  1946  there  were 
116.000,000  man-days  lost  through 
strikes.  Since  the  passage  of  the  Labor 
Act  In  1947  an  average  of  213.000  days  per 
month  has  been  last  through  strikes. 
That  would  be  31.356.000  man-days  for 
a  12  months'  period.  This  would  be  a  net 
saving  of  84.644,000  man-days  over  the 
1946  experience.  At  the  present  time 
average  hourly  earnings  in  the  three  in- 
dustries reported  in  table  ni  is  $1,649 
per  hour  and  workmen  in  these  indus- 
tries work  an  average  39-hour  week,  or 
7.8  hours  a  day.  Thus,  the  average  daily 
earnings  of  this  group  is  $12.86  a  day. 
If  the  84.644,000  man-days  saved  since 
passage  of  the  act  applied  to  this  group 
of  workers,  or  those  with  similar  wages, 
it  would  mean  that  $1,088,521,840  went 
Into  the  workers'  family  budget  to  meet 
living  expenses,  instead  of  being  lost  to 
the  workers  through  strikes  as  it  was  In 
the  year  1946  before  the  passage  of  the 
act.  That  is  Just  as  much  a  wage  in- 
crease as  though  it  had  been  added  to 
the  hourly  rate  because  It  reflects  take- 
home  pay  that  the  worker  will  get  and 
take  home  rather  than  lose  through 
costly  work  stoppages.  That  is  a  real 
benefit  to  all  workers.  It  shows  that  the 
Labor  Act  of  1947  Is  providing  real  bene- 
fits to  workers,  to  management,  and,  most 
of  all,  to  the  public.  No  claim  is  made 
that  this  Is  an  exhaustive  analysis,  but 
all  statistics  I  have  seen  support  the 
conclusion  that  this  fairly  represents  In 
a  general  way  the  actual  experience  both 
before  and  after  the  act. 


Necessity  for  an  Adequate  AoBerican 
Merchant  Marine 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WAYNE  MORSE 

or  osacoN 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  June  17  {legislative  day  o/ 
Tuesday,  June  15).  1948 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  editorial 
entitled  "Shipping  Raid."  published  in 
this  morning's  Washington  Post. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

BHIFPINC  KAID 

The  necessity  for  an  adequate  American 
merchant  marine  has  been  used  In  the  Houa* 
as  a  disguise  to  cloak  what  amounts  virtually 


to  an  outright  gift  to  ahippiag  tnter«sts.  Tbm 
two  Weichel  blUx,  which  the  House  paaafld 
Monday,  authorise  construction  subsldfteB 
and  tax-relief  provisions  far  in  excess  cf  what 
can  be  justified  by  foreign  shipping  competi- 
tion. The  bills  promote  this  Treasury  raid, 
moreover,  by  a  ruse  that  represents  the  Mari- 
time Commission  as  favoring  the  pmrposes  of 
the  legislation,  a  contention  that  is  deciddy 
at  variance  with  the  facts.  Now  strong  pres- 
sure reportedly  is  being  brought  to  bear  on 
the  Senate  by  shipping  firms  to  pass  the 
Weichel  bills  before  adjournment. 

One  of  the  most  intriguing  features  is  that 
which  amenda  the  Merchant  Marine  Act  of 
1936  to  extend  construction  subsidies  to 
shipping  lines  in  domestic  as  well  as  foreign 
traillc.  The  original  Justification  for  the 
subsidy  was  that  it  was  necessary  to  equalize 
the  operating  costs  of  American  ships  com- 
peting with  cheap-labor  foreign  companies 
In  international  trade.  Foreign  shipping 
concerns  are  excluded  by  statute,  however, 
from  participation  in  domestic  American 
commerce.  Hence  the  construction  subsidy 
for  domestic  shipping  Is  totally  unwarranted 
on  the  ground  of  foreign  competition. 

Furthermore,  the  construction  diflerential 
subsidy  for  new  shipping  to  be  used  in  both 
foreign  and  domestic  trade  is  set  for  ths 
next  3  years  at  a  flat  50  percent  of  the 
construction  cost,  irrespective  of  Maritime 
Commission  figures  showing  that  the  actual 
differential  in  construction  cost  between 
American  and  foreign -owned  alxipping  is  sub- 
stantially less  than  this  amount.  The  bills 
also  provide  for  a  subsidy  to  meet  any  dif- 
ferential in  health  and  safety  standards  be- 
tween American  and  foreign-owned  shipping, 
though  there  is  no  objective  way  of  determin- 
ing what  such  a  differential  may  be.  As 
these  subsidy  increases  sUnd.  they  consti- 
tute a  radical  departure  from  the  American 
policy  of  equalization  of  costs  that  would 
cause  great  embarrassment  In  dealing  with, 
other  nations. 

The  same  pattern  Is  followed  with  respect 
to  tax  legislation.  Operating  profiu  may  b« 
aet  aside  to  make  up  past  or  future  lassss 
without  being  subject  to  Ux.  Tax-exempt 
funds  may  also  be  iised  for  the  purchase  of 
terminal  faculties,  although  no  such  cx^ 
emption  was  granted  firms  now  operating 
such  faculties.  The  trade-in  age  of  obsolete 
vessels  is  reduced  from  17  to  12  years,  and 
the  bills  fix  the  trade-in  allowance  at  the 
current  market  price  rather  than  at  a  sum 
consistent  with  actual  cost  and  depreciation. 
There  are  many  more  such  jokers  in  the 
Weichel  bills,  and  it  Is  no  credit  to  the 
House  that  such  substantial  changes  in  the 
Merchant  Marine  Act  were  voted  with  so 
little  consideration.  Siuely  the  Senate  owes 
It  to  the  interest  of  a  healthy  merchant  ma- 
rine to  lay  the  Weichel  blUs  aside  until  the 
whole  shipbuUding  program  can  be  exam- 
ined apart  from  the  efforts  to  make  It  a 
vehicle  to  gtiarantee  the  profits  of  a  favored 
few. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMAREZS 
or 

HON.  JOSEPH  C.  O'MAHONEY 

or    WTOMINC 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  June  17  (legislative  day  of 
Tuesday,  June  15).  1948 

Mr.  O'MAHONEY.  Mr.  President, 
there  appeared  in  the  New  York  Times 
magazine  of  last  Sunday  a  well  written 
and  very  informative  article  on  the  eco- 
nomic test  which  faces  the  country  at 
the  present  time,  written  by  Mr.  Leon  H. 
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the    New    York   Times   Magazine   of 
June  13.  19481 


opinion    has   perceptibly    changed. 
ire  some  who  think   that   the  peak 
has   been   reached,   although   the 
even  that  these  people  are  In  for  a 
There  are  others  who  think 
prices  do  what  they  may.  the  Euro- 
recovery  program   and   the   new   pre- 
program   will    help    to    maintain 
high  level  of  business  actlvny  for  a 
that  worry  should  be  shelved  and 
measures  Ignored, 
indeed,  becoming  more  likely  that 
•ifiployment  and  production  may  con> 
or  some   time.     But   there   Is   little 
or   surprise   about   a   few   years  of 
ty  after  a  great  war:   we  have  seen 
before.    And  nothing  in  the  present 
led  reputable  economists  to  claim 
prill  be  of  indefinite  duration,  or  that 
3ot  be  succeeded  by  a  depression  If 
its  own  devices, 
r  lain  question  Is  when  a  vigorous  antl- 
on   program   should  be  commenced, 
lidency  to  postpone  action  until  the 
hour   of   crisis   disregards   the    su- 
esson  of  the  last  great  depression — 
easier  to  retain  prosperity  with  mild 
than   to  regain  a   lost   prosperity 
oic  measures.    Those  in  the  area  of 
policy  who  do  not  acknowledge  this 
far     behind     the     times     as     thoee 
ns    who    remain    unaware    that    the 
detection  and  prevention  of  disease  now 
more    heavily    in    the    scales    of    the 
health  than  surgery  or  the  treat- 
epldemlcs. 
nlost  deep-rooted  dogma  of  the  totali- 
regardlng  democracy  la  that  we  re- 
untll  too  late.     Fortunately.  In 
tfonal   affairs  we   are  moving   ahead, 
more    tardily    with    our    domestic 
vfould  erect  the  hope  of  stable  world 
upon  a  foundation  as  unstable  as 
.i^ltional    business    cycle.     Depression 
Is  not  disaster  averted,  and  a  set- 
years  from  now  wuuld  leave  us 
weaker    in    the   face   of   economic 

elsewhere  in  the  world, 
this    background   we   may   better 
the  current  economic  situation  and 
the  reactions  to  it. 

at  three  significant  periods— the 
year    ( 1939  .   the   first   postwar 
) .  and  the  present  time — the  index 
prices  has  risen  from  77  to  121 
and  the  consumer  price   Index  has 
99   to   139   to    169.     The   annual 
I  ompcnsatton  to  employees  has  risen 
.000.000.000  to  one  hundred  and  sev- 
jlllion  to  one  hundred  and  thirty- 
proprietors'  and  rental  Income 
billion  to  forty-two  billion   to 
billion;  and  corporate  profits  and 
valuation  adjustment  from  six  bll- 
seventeen  billion  to  twenty-six  bll- 
total  value  of  national  output  has 
ninety  billion  to  two  hundred  and 
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four  billion  to  two  hundred  and  forty-four 
billion. 

These  advances  In  prices  and  In  dollar  in- 
comes have  been  accompanied  by  large  gains 
In  employment,  production,  and  standards 
of  living.  Viewing  the  same  three  periods, 
civilian  employment  has  risen  from  forty- 
six  million  to  fifty-five  million  to  fifty-eight 
million.  The  index  oi  industrial  production 
has  risen  from  109  to  170  to  191.  Per  capita 
Income  after  taxes,  which  is  one  measure- 
ment of  living  standards,  rose  (in  first  half 
of  1947  dollars)  from  (838  In  1939  to  $1,251 
In  1S46,  and  stands  at  •1.184.  according  to 
the  most  recent  figures. 

Before  discussing  the  seeds  of  depression 
In  this  boom  it  Is  noteworthy  that  those 
who  reject  an  affirmative  program  because  the 
depression  seems  not  Imminent  are  reinforced 
by  those  who  say  that  natural  forces  will  rid 
It  of  these  seeds  before  they  sprout  It  is 
stated  that  inflation  will  be  followed  by  sU- 
btllty  when  supply  catches  up  or  when  there 
Is  a  softening  of  demand.  These  predictions 
usually  contemplate  some  leveling  oS  or  low- 
ering not  only  of  prices  but  also  of  employ- 
ment, production,  and  trade. 

This  kind  of  leveling  off,  to  be  sure,  may 
take  place  without  an  afflrmstive  program. 
However,  while  price  adjustmenu  that  pro- 
mote full  activity  arc  desirable,  price  adjust- 
menu as  ttte  couawrpart  of  ruing  unaasplof  • 
ment  and  bclov-capaclty  operation*  weoM 
reflect  neither  stability  nor  safety.  Th«M 
would  reflect  rather  s  phase  of  the  swing  of 
the  business  cycle  from  ascent  to  plateau  to 
deecent:  and  although  the  plateau  might  last 
for  a  spell  It  would  still  be  the  connecting 
link.  If  the  disease  of  InstabUlty  has  three 
discernible  phases,  and  we  are  now  In  the 
first,  now  Is  the  best  time  to  act. 

Occasionally  this  prospect  of  leveling  off 
Is  dressed  up  In  bright  clothes.  It  Is  said 
that  an  economy  running  at  four-flfths  ca- 
pacity could  avoid  the  wide  swings  from  full 
operations  to  50-percent  operations.  Even  If 
this  were  true,  we  must  do  better.  With 
other  nations  using  their  resources  to  the 
hilt.  America  cannot  afford  leas  efficiency  be- 
cause its  endowments  are  greater,  lest  we  be 
surpassed,  in  the  long  run.  Besides,  all  ex- 
perience denies  that  an  economic  machine 
hitting  on  seven  cylinders  will  n.m  more 
smoothly  than  when  hitting  on  all  eight. 

In  the  dynamics  of  national  and  world 
events  the  oniy  meaningful  stability  Is  a 
steady  rate  of  continuous  growth.  This 
means  job  opportunities  that  grow  with  a 
growing  labor  force,  and  maximum  produc- 
tion that  keeps  pace  with  Improved  effi- 
ciency and  new  techniques  We  may  not  suc- 
ceed completely  in  this  effort;  but  only  by 
steering  in  this  direction  can  -we  be  rea- 
sonably secure. 

Simply  stated,  a  stable  rate  of  growth  de- 
pends primarily  upon  a  flow  of  national  in- 
come so  balanced  that  producers  receive  ade- 
quate funds  and  Incentives  for  capital  In- 
vestment at  a  rate  which  assures  maximum 
utilization  of  resources  and  skills,  while  con- 
sumers of  final  products  earn  enough  to  ab- 
sorb the  increasing  output. 

In  this  context  of  economic  balance  profits 
affect  the  amount  of  money  available  for 
business  undertakings.  Wages  are  the  largest 
item  in  consumer  Incomes.  Prices  detor- 
mlne  the  real  amount  of  goods  that  wages 
can  buy  and  the  real  amount  of  capital  equip- 
ment and  expansion  that  businessmen  can 
purchase  with  their  profits.  Recognizing 
this  function  of  prlcaa.  wages,  and  profits. 
one  may  dispose  of  •onw  current  fallacies 
which  fan  bitterness  and  partisanship  where 
good  will  and  objectivity  are  vital  for  sound 
adjustments. 

The  first  fallacy  U  that  economic  balance 
depends  arbitrarily  upon  whether  the  price 
level  is  rising,  falling,  or  stable.  The  fairly 
stable  price  level  for  a  few  years  before  1929 
did  not  store  up  the  conditions  for  perma- 
nent subUity;  the  main  debate  Is  whether 


prices  and  profits  too  low  for  adequate  In- 
vestment, or  prices  too  high  and  wages  too 
low  for  adequate  consumption,  had  more  to 
do  with  the  ensuing  depression. 

The  falling  price  level  In  the  early  thirties 
was  accompanied  by  a  progressive  worsening 
of  the  economic  situation;  the  debated  ques- 
tion Is  whether  a  more  or  less  rapid  reduc- 
tion of  wages  In  relation  to  prices  would  have 
checked  the  downward  spiral  sooner.  The 
upswing  of  prices  after  1932  was  accom- 
panied by  Improved  economic  conditions; 
the  debated  question  Is  whether  recovery 
would  have  been  faster  and  more  solid  If  the 
movement  of  wages  relative  to  prices  and 
profits  had  been  slower  or  faster. 

While  all  do  not  agree  what  the  relation- 
ship among  these  three  items  should  be, 
there  is  more  general  agreement  that  this 
relationship  is  more  crucial  to  economic  bal- 
ance than  the  separate  levels  or  trends.  It 
follows  that.  In  the  current  situation,  eco- 
nomic balance  cannot  be  achieved  solely  by 
voluntary  agreements  or  laws  which  would 
hold  prices,  wages,  and  proflu  where  they  are 
now  or  by  a  fiscal  policy  which  would  lower 
all  three  by  contracting  the  monetary  supply. 
Such  blunderbuss  methods,  without  more, 
might  make  the  relationships  worse  Instead 
of  better. 

The  second  fallacy  U  the  belief  that  MO- 
■omle  balan—  depends  upon  the  movement 
af  prteee.  wages,  and  proflu  at  the  same  speed. 
Since  1939.  for  example,  the  consumer-price 
index  has  Increased  by  71  percent,  and  com- 
pensation to  employees  by  181  percent. 

Whether  one  believes  that  wages  have  In- 
creased too  much  or  too  little.  It  Is  palpable 
that  they  had  to  Increase  more  than  prices 
to  help  absorb  an  Increased  national  output 
of  about  171  percent:  otherwise  widespread 
unemployment  would  have  resulted.  On  the 
other  hand.  If  at  any  time  (contrary  to  pres- 
ent expectation)  the  forelgn-ald  and  pre- 
paredness programs  should  reach  such  pro- 
portions as  to  cause  a  downward  trend  In 
the  amount  of  goods  available  for  home  con- 
sumption, the  cost  of  living  would  have  to 
rise  more  rapidly  than  wages  unless  affirma- 
tive policies  were  adopted  to  withhold  a 
larger  part  of  wages  from  Immediate  use. 

The  recent  General  Motors  wage  settlement 
has  two  merits:  It  encourages  smooth  oper- 
ations for  2  years,  and  by  allowing  for  an 
Improvement    factor     (presumably    prcduc-   ^ 
tlvity  as  well  as  cost  of  living  In  the  deter- 
mination of   wage  rates  it  recognizes   that 
wages  and  consumer  prices  should  not  move 
at  the  same  pace  in  an  expanding  economy. 
However,  the  CM  formula,  while  an  impor- 
tant step  forward  for  these  reasons,  does  not 
cover  the  whole  range  of  considerations  that 
should  enter  into  a  wage  policy  before  it  is 
applied  lastingly  or  widely.    The  formula  re- 
veals no  guides  for  determining  whether  the 
relationships  sm  ng  cosU.  wages,  prices,  and 
profits  within  t!.e  Industry  and  between   it 
and  other  industries  are  workable.     Further 
improvement    in    wage-prlce-proflt    policies, 
pointed  toward  better  economic  balance,  will 
require     additional     criteria     furnishing     a 
broader  perspective.     For  example,  wage  In- 
creases  based   upon   higher   productivity   in 
the  auto  Indtistry  will  not  enable  such  work- 
ers  to  buy  more  food,  clothing,  and  shelter— 
except  at  the  expense  of  other  consumers— 
unless  the  economy  as  a  whole  produces  more 
food,  clothing,  and  shelter. 

While  some  of  the  criteria  for  this  broader 
perspective  will  require  something  akin  to 
a  national  prosperity  budget  (to  be  described 
shortly ) .  we  already  know  enough  to  discern 
In  the  current  economic  situation  some  clear 
balances  which  .call  for  an  affirmative  pro- 
gram before  they  upset  us  completely.  These 
observations  fall  under  five  main  polnU 

1.  The  foreign  aid  and  new  preparedness 
programs  mean  that  less  goods  will  be  avaU- 
able  for  domeatlc  consumers  than  If  thsM 
programs  were  not  necessary.    But  these  pro- 
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grams  neither  Impair  profit  accumtilatlons 
for  healthy  capital  growth  nor  prevent  price- 
wage  policies  that  tnilance  consumer  Incomes 
and  available  goods. 

The  war  period  demonstrated  this  even 
when  almost  half  of  our  total  output  was 
diverted  from  civilian  tise.  Further,  a  total 
annual  export  surplus  ranging  from  five  to 
ten  billion  dollars  over  the  next  few  years 
and  a  preparedness  program  which  as  now 
formulated  Indicates  total  defense  expendi- 
tures and  commitments  of  around  $15,000.- 
000.000  a  year  should  not  prevent  our  8244,- 
000,000.000  economy  from  providing  even 
higher  standards  of  living  If  Its  growth  la 
malnUlned. 

2.  The  business  profit  situation  la  some- 
times  confused  by  Indiscriminate  charges 
that  proflu  are  be>-ond  all  reason.  This 
sometimes  rerulu  from  the  fallacies  earlier 
discussed.  And  It  Is  an  Incomplete  story 
when  dollar  wages  are  adjusted  to  changes 
in  the  cost  of  living  while  dollar  proflU  arc 
not  adjtistad  to  the  cost  of  doing  tmslness. 
Tbere  Is  need  for  more  penetrating  analysis 
d  tbc  profit  picture.  Tet  the  available  facts 
do  not  reveal  any  Imminent  threat  ot  inade- 
quate capital  funds. 

In  1947,  corporations  utilized  unparal- 
leled funda— •96,700,000.000— for  plant  and 
equlpmant  and  working  capital,  including 
the-^eplaeement  of  inventories  at  high  prices. 
This  sum  was  provided  by  retained  earnings 
after  taxes  and  dividends  of  glO.lOO.OOO.OOO. 
which  were  raised  to  fourteen  billion  four 
hundred  million  by  accrual  of  depredation 
charges;  by  new  capital  Issuss  of  four  billion 
one  hundred  million:  by  long-term  and 
short-term  t>ank  loans  of  three  billion:  and 
by  funds  from  other  sotirces  amounting  to 
five  billion  two  hundred  million.  Thus, 
even  In  s  year  of  extraordinary  high  demand 
for  funds,  the  largest  portion  was  supplied 
by  internal  financing  In  an  amount  almost 
equal  to  the  114,700,000,000  spent  for  plant 
and  equipment. 

The  outlook  for  1948  Is  that  ccMporatlons 
will  have  available  for  internal  financing  an 
amount  at  least  equal  to  their  likely  invest- 
ment In  plant  and  equipment  even  If  the 
ciurent  record  level  of  investment  Is  main- 
tained. Dividends  and  other  savings  must 
also  have  outleU  for  Investment,  and  there 
have  been  sizable  tax  reductions  which  will 
add  to  Investment  capital. 

3.  Trends  In  consumer  income  show  a 
greater  potential  danger.  Although  produc- 
tion and  employment  have  risen  sharply 
since  1946.  the  purchasing  power  of  per 
capita  consumer  income  after  taxes  has  fallen 
by  about  8  percent  since  the  middle  of  1946. 
It  ts  true  that,  through  drawing  down  war- 
tUne  savings  and  Increased  use  of  credit 
(which  cannot  go  on  forever),  consumers 
are  stUl  able  to  buy  the  portion  of  national 
output  available  for  their  use  But  if  full 
employment  is  maintained  and  productivity 
Iflipeoved.  a  large  Increase  In  consumer  In- 
casBsa  will  be  needed  in  addition  to  high  busi- 
ness Investment  to  avert  a  sharp  recession  or 
dcprcsaton  in  the  fifties  tmlaes  still  larger 
foreign-aid  and  defense  expendlttires  are  un- 
dertaken. And  we  hope  and  expect  that 
within  a  few  years  the—  eapendltures  will 
oaove  sharply  downward. 

Whan  this  situation  arises.  It  does  not  seem 
reaUsftlc  to  anticlpau  that  wagsa  would  be 
liMveased  voluntarily  or  prices  decreaaed  sys- 
tematically at  the  very  time  when  the  bust- 
nesB  outlook  might  be  dampened  by  a  de- 
cline In  Govern  ment -created  demand  for  for- 
eign aid  and  preparedness.  Experience  In- 
dicates that  the  delay  of  adjustment  until 
that  time  would  result  in  cmtallment  of 
employment  and  production  followed  by  dls- 
ortierly  price  breaks  and  general  economic 
decline — the  typical  spiral  of  depression. 

It  would  be  far  safer,  for  the  long  run.  If 
real  consumer  incomes  were  now  kept  more 
nearly  abreast  of  increases  In  domestic  out- 


put. If  compelling  reasons  of  national  policy 
require  for  a  time  that  an  extraordinary  part 
of  this  output  be  diverted  away  from  domes- 
tic consumers,  the  worst  way  to  deal  with  the 
situation  Is  by  price  Increases  that  ration 
goods  unfairly  and  enormously  magnify  the 
problem  of  future  adjustment.  A  more  pru- 
dent approach,  lor  the  time  being,  would  be 
to  follow  a  restrained  price  policy  and  to  cut 
consumer  spending  rather  than  consumer 
Income  by  voluntary  savings  and  high  taxes. 
We  should  then  have  a  bettw  chance  to 
maintain  a  full  economy  later  on  by  en- 
larging cnnwimer  spending  when  more  out- 
put hisrisi  avallaMe  for  domestic  use. 

4.  The  plight  of  millions  of  families  on 
fixed  or  low  incomes  is  more  immediately  un- 
settling. In  desperation  they  have  watched 
the  cost-of-llvtng  Index  rise  by  71  percent 
since  bttort  the  war,  by  27  percent  since 
the  middle  of  1946,  and  by  8  percent  since 
the  middle  of  last  year.  According  to  the 
most  recent  information  (1946),  almost  7 
percent  of  the  futir-person  urban  famlllas 
In  the  country  had  annual  Incomes  iMlow 
81  AW,  about  37  percent  fell  below  $3,600, 
and  almost  39  percent  below  $3,000.  A  re- 
cent Bureau  of  Labor  Sutlatlcs  sttidy  In- 
dleatad  that  the  anntial  oosi  at  malnuinlng 
an  acceptable  family  sundsrd  of  living  In 
typical  cities  was  more  than  $2,700  In  the 
iBUMle  of  1946  and  more  than  $0JOO  in  the 
middle  of  1947.  The  friction  and  turmoil 
ciaatsd  by  this  strain  upon  broad  ssgwsnts 
of  tha  population  translate  theaselvsa 
quickly  into  dUturbances  affecting  the  whola 
structure. 

ft.  The  imcertalnty  of  the  price-wage  out- 
look is  the  most  serious  present  danger.  The 
conscious  decisions  of  businessmen  and 
labor  unions,  far  more  than  Impersonal 
forces,  now  enter  into  the  making  of  prices 
and  wages.  The  maladjustmeuu  already 
created  make  it  certain  that  neither  side 
will  accept  the  stattu  qtio.  And  with  the 
cost  of  living  now  at  lU  peak  and  rising 
sharply,  according  to  the  most  recent  fig- 
ures, with  industrial  prices  also  at  their  peak, 
and  with  demand,  from  many  sources  still 
expanding  faster  than  production  and  now 
being  increased,  the  ciu-rent  outlook  in  the 
absence  of  an  affirmative  economic  policy  is 
for  additional  wage  increases,  price  increases, 
industrial  disturbances  and  attendant  mal- 
adjUfitmenU.  These  may  not  stop  prosper- 
ity for  a  few  years,  but  they  may  lead  to 
an  awful  reckoning  if  we  are  lulled  Into  un- 
watchXul  waiting. 

These  conditions  define  outlines  of  desira- 
ble action: 

First.  The  social  and  economic  tensions 
already  created  by  recent  price-wage 
changes,  and  likely  to  be  exacerbated  by  com- 
ing evenU,  call  for  a  breathing  spell.  Hence 
President  Truman's  requests  for  consumer 
credit  restrictions  and  powers  of  allocation 
and  selective  price  and  wage  control.  This 
would  not  be  a  permanent  solution.  But  the 
calmness  and  discernment  necessary  for  last- 
ing solutions  cannot  be  found  when  Indus- 
try and  labor  are  kept  breathless  In  a  mad 
chase  to  catch  up  tomorrow  with  the  changes 
of  today. 

Second.  This  respite  should  be  used  at 
once  to  develop  better  criteria  for  prlce- 
wage-proflt  policies  that  promote  stable 
growth  based  upon  broad  economic  perspec- 
tive rather  than  the  prevailing  fallacies  al- 
ready discussed,  and  effectuated  by  agree- 
ment rather  than  by  the  force  of  govern- 
ment or  of  blindly  contending  parties.  This 
calls  for  the  development  of  a  national  pros- 
perity budget. 

Such  a  budget  would  not  be  a  "national 
plan,"  It  would  not  deal  with  all  the 
minutiae  of  economic  life,  and  It  would  be 
forced  upon  no  one.  But  It  would  focus  na- 
tional attention  upon  a  few  broad  goals  for 
maximum  employment,  production,  and 
purchasing  power. 


By  broad  delineation  of  the  capital  needs 
for  stable  growth  it  would  provide  reallltlc 
standards  for  profit  policy;  by  projecting  the 
farm -production  needs  for  a  well-fed  people 
and  a  well-supplied  industry  it  would  shed 
light  upon  workable  levels  of  farm  prices 
and  Income:  by  striking  a  balance  between 
resotirces  to  be  consumed  now  and  resotirces 
needed  for  further  production  it  would  pro- 
vide a  guide  to  wage  policy.  This  would  give 
management  and  labor  a  basis  for  Improved 
relations  by  demonstrating  their  essential 
interdependence. 

Third.  Better  machinery  Is  needed  for  the 
formulation  and  follow-through  on  such  a 
national  prosperity  budget.  In  the  work  of 
the  Council  of  Bronomic  Advisers  under  the 
Bnployment  Act  of  1946.  In  the  efforu  cf 
the  administration  and  the  Congress  to  de- 
velop a  long-range  agricultural  policy,  and 
especially  In  the  economic  reports  of  Presf- 
dent  Truman,  there  have  appeared  the  be- 
ginnings of  this  approach. 

But  further  progress  should  depend  in- 
creasingly upcm  voluntary  organlMtloiis  at 
business,  labor,  agnculture.  and  eooMtmari. 
Prattmot  BUehUr,  recently  in  the  Hew  York 
Tlmas,  set  forth  In  csceUtnt  perspaetlve  ths 
new  usks  that  Industry  and  labor  must 
assume  in  a  highly  Integrated  economy 
where  the  slternstlve  to  excessive  Govern- 
ment controls  lies  In  the  exercise  of  afllrma« 
tiw  policy  outside  of  Oovsmniant  and  not 
In  helpless  drift. 

Fourth.  Those  meastires  that  are  essential- 
ly within  the  governmental  sphere,  such  as 
fiscal  policy,  ragulatlon.  social  saetirlty.  and 
various  resources,  construction,  and  welfare, 
activities,  should  be  harmonised  with  a  na- 
tional prosperity  budget  and  thus  measured 
In  terms  of  all  their  effects  upon  the  eco- 
nomic life  of  the  country.  Whether  these 
Government  programs  are  larger  or  smaller, 
they  should  certainly  have  this  common 
frame  of  reference. 

If  we  compute  our  total  national  Income 
over  the  next  decade  on  the  basis  of  a  steady 
but  unspectacular  rate  of  constant  growth, 
and  then  compute  It  on  the  assumption  of 
a  boom-bust  cycle,  the  10-year  difference 
comes  to  about  $850,000,000,000. 

This  difference  Is  far  more  than  twice  the 
cost  to  us  of  World  War  11.  One-tenth  of  it 
would  be  sufficient  to  rebuild  and  modernize 
all  the  obsolescent  and  slum  areas  of  all  otir 
cities.  If  even  a  sizable  portion  of  it  ac- 
crued to  those  In  the  lower  ranges  of  the  in- 
come structure,  we  could  achieve  satisfactory 
living  standards  throughout  the  country; 
and  the  balance  would  assure  vast  sums  for 
capital  improvements  and  for  superior  re- 
ward based  upon  ability  and  initiative.  A 
moderate  fraction  would  enatile  the  financing 
of  adequate  programs  of  resource  develop- 
ment, conservation,  health,  security,  and  ed- 
ucation without  Increased  tax  biirdens.  We 
could  meet  without  strain  any  likely  Inter- 
national commitments  or  requirements  for 
national  defense.  The  difference  between 
prosperity  and  depression  would  mean  the 
difference  between  safety  and  danger  for  our 
free  institutions  at  home  and  our  place  in 
world  affairs. 

But  there  is  grave  likelihood  that  an  af- 
firmative economic  policy  will  not  be  adopt- 
ed. This  is  because  the  present  prosperity, 
even  if  we  call  it  inflation,  is  rather  pleasant 
and  assuring  for  so  many  people.  '.Paradoxi- 
cally, while  a  period  of  prosperity  is  the  time 
when  action  to  preserve  that  prosperity  could 
be  taken  vrtth  relative  ease  and  through 
moderate  measures,  it  is  also  the  time  when 
psychologically  we  are  least  ready  to  act 
at  all. 

Democracy  has  repeatedly  demonstrated  lU 
capacity  to  cope  with  crisis.  We  survived  the 
depression  and  won  the  war.  albeit  at  terrific 
cost.  Today  democracy  is  faced  with  a  far 
more  searching  test;  can  democracy  act  with- 
out a  crisis? 
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Indeed.  Is  the  core  problem  of  de- 

In  the  twentieth  century.    For  even 

firmness  In  foreign  policy  avoid  a 

arms  with  totalitarian  forces,  there 

the   Ideological  conflict   competing 

minds  of  men  and  the  decisions  of 

The  totalitarian  system  does 

purpose  and  unity  only  In  times  of 

has  these  positive  qualities  at  all 

Democracy,  to  thrive  and  triumph  In 

ologlcal    conflict,    cannot    afford    to 

and  unity  only  on  occasion. 

achieve  a  continuing  purpose  by 

rather  than  by  arbitrary  decree. 

achieve  a  continuing  unity  by  glad 

rather    than    by    suppression.     We 

<|Dnserve     our     instltutloi^s     without 

still    and    we    must  |lreserve    our 

without  becoming  aimless. 

pk-esent  test  Is  not  what  we  would  do 

^vent  of  depression  but  rather  what 

shall  now  make  of  prosperity,  just 

'eal  test  Is  not  what  we  would  do 

c)vent  of  war  but  rather  how  we  shall 

peace. 
o]Jportunity  so  great   ever  confronted 
e.     The  spirit  In  which  we  face  this 
win    set    the    pattern    for    the 
free  people  In  this  century. 


Vktoijjr  and  Peace — Address  bj  Jadft 
J.  F.  T.  O'Connor 


of  this 
Judge  ^ 
nor.  of 
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Tuesday.  June  15  >.  1948 

Mr.  O'MAHONEY.  Mr.  President, 
there  h  is  just  come  to  my  hands  the  text 
T)f  a  Memorial  Day  address  dehvered  at 
the  col  seiun  in  Los  Angeles  on  May  31 
year  by  United  States  District 
P.  T.  OConnor.  Judge  OCon- 
course.  is  well  known  to  most 
Members  of  Congress. 

The  c  ccaslon  was  described  In  the  Los 
Angeles  press  as  being  one  of  the  most 
spectacular  ever  witnessed  in  that  city. 
Judge  C  Connor  was  fittingly  Introduced 
to  the  arge  audience  by  the  presiding 
ofBcer  i  s  a  recognized  national  leader 
who  ha^  served  the  public  interest  with 
great  distinction. 

I  ask  ananimous  consent  that  the  ad- 
dms  of  the  evening  by  the  distinguished 
jurist.  0  1  Victory  and  Peace,  be  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Ricoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  cd*  Ted  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricoio. 
as  for.o\  s: 

Lliuteiant  Nicholas.  I  deeply  appreciate 
your  kind  words  of  Introduction.  Lieuten- 
ant Oo'  ernor  of  California  Goodwin  J. 
Knight.  1  layor  Bowron.  members  of  the  armed 
torcea  o  the  United  States.  Gold  Star 
Mothers,  ladlee.  and  gentlemen: 

Eighty  year*  ago  Gen.  John  A.  Lopm  laeued 
•  proclai  latlon  dedicating  May  30  in  memory 
of  the  fa  len  heroes  ot  the  CItU  War.  On  thla 
day  w^  honor  and  pay  tribute  to  the  fallen 
soldiers  and  saUors  of  all  our  wars.  The 
spectacu  ar  parade  witnessed  by  so  many 
thousanc  s  gathered  In  UiU  Memorial  CoU- 
•cum  wai  a  nttlng  tribute  to  the  memory  of 
our  war  dead  Old  Glory  held  In  worthy 
bands  U  stillness  entwined  Its  staff  In 
moumlnf.  Never  before  in  history  had  our 
flag  chal  enged  governments  of  oppression  In 
•uch  dls  ant  lands.    Henc^orth  the  sun  will 


never  set  on  the  graves  of  American  soldiers 
and  sailors.  Each  unit  In  the  parade  paid 
this  tribute — the  Army,  the  Navy,  the  Ma- 
rines, the  Military  Order  of  the  Purple  Heart, 
the  United  Spanish  War  Veterans,  Veterans 
of  Foreign  Wars,  the  Disabled  American  Vet- 
erans, the  Combat  Veterans.  Veterans  of  Si- 
beria Wolf  Hounds,  the  Jewish  War  Veterans, 
the  Catholic  War  Veterans,  the  Amvots.  the 
Wacs.  the  V.'aves.  the  Spars,  the  Army 
nurses,  and  the  various  bands,  drum  corps, 
and  auxiliaries,  together  with  high-ranking 
oOcers  of  the  Army.  Navy,  Marines,  and  the 
three  grand  old  veterans  of  the  Clvli  War: 
Honorary  Chairman  Charles  L.  Chappell.  101 
years  old.  New  York  Infantry:  Honorary  Vice 
Chairman  William  Allen  Magee.  103  years  old. 
Twelfth  Ohio  Volunteer  Cavalry;  and  Hon- 
orary Vice  Chairman  Douglas  T.  Story,  104 
years  old.  One  Hundred  and  Thirty-sixth  Illi- 
nois Volunteer  Infantry. 

We  met  here  on  May  30.  1943.  for  the  same 
purpose.  The  press  and  radio  estimated 
about  70.000  f>eopIe  were  present.  I  was  hon- 
ored to  speak  on  that  occasion.  The  at- 
mosphere was  different.  The  guns,  the 
bombs,  were  destroying  human  lives  and  dev- 
astating cities.  Everyone  In  that  great  audi- 
ence uttered  a  silent  prayer  that  a  dear  one 
or  a  friend  or  an  acquaintance  might  be 
spared  and  return  home.  Many  who  wore 
the  uniform  are  here  tonight.  Had  that 
meeting  been  televised  to  our  fighting  men 
they  would  have  been  Inspired. 

War!  war!  war!  Oh.  great  God.  will  the 
time  come  when  men  can  settle  disputes  with 
reason  and  not  resort  to  the  arbitrament  of 
the  sword?  The  guns,  the  bombs,  the  cas- 
ualties and  cost  In  money  of  the  wars  we 
have  participated  in  staggers  the  Imagina- 
tion. Let  us  examine  the  statistics  In  the 
Revolutionary  War.  War  of  1812.  War  with 
imico.  Civil  War  (both  sides),  Spanish- 
American  War,  World  War  I.  and  World  War 
II.  The  total  cost,  Including  pcfMlOBs  and  In- 
terest, amounted  to  $412,743,561,855.  with 
millions  yet  to  be  paid.  However,  the  cost  In 
dollars  was  not  our  greatest  loss — It  was  in 
the  fine  young  men  crippled  and  dead.  The 
casualties  in  these  7  wars  were  2  028  586. 
The  cost  In  men  and  money  does  not  tell  the 
whole  story.  The  broken  homes,  the  father- 
len  chUdren,  the  widows,  the  farms  un  plowed 
and  abandoned,  the  heartaches,  the  orphans 
denied  an  education,  deprived  of  their  right- 
ful opportunities  In  life — these  sacrifices  can- 
not be  measured  In  dollars  nor  compensated 
for  in  any  manner. 

Nearly  2.000  years  ago  a  great  leader  came 
upon  earth  and  preached  peace.  Yet  there 
Is  no  peace.  It  is  estimated  that  there  are 
over  2.000.000.000  people  In  the  world  who 
profess  to  believe  in  God.  If  the  precepts 
In  the  Decalogue  were  adhered  to.  there 
would  be  peace  In  every  nation  In  every  cor- 
ner of  the  world.  Great  leaders  in  every 
generation  have  suggested  plans  for  uni- 
versal peace.  One  of  the  earliest  plans  was 
suggested  by  Pierce  Dutx)ls  Ma  jcars  ago. 
Ha  auggested  one  monarch  ruler  over  the 
nations— a  general  oouncU.  each  nation  to 
contribute  Its  quota  of  amed  forces  to  pre- 
acrva  the  peace:  nations  should  pledge  to 
submit  differences  to  a  tribunal  for  settle- 
ment. There.  If  not  earlier,  was  born  the 
Idea  of  one  world.  Down  through  the  yean 
other  plans  were  suggested. 

The  King  of  Bohemia  In  1464;  Deslderlus 
Erasmus,  famous  Dutch  scholar  in  1514; 
Wolsey.  English  statesman  and  churchman. 
1518;  Emerlc  Cruce.  1923;  Hugo  Crotlus. 
Dutch  Jurist.  In  1823;  Campanella.  Italian 
leader,  1833;  Johann  Amoa  Comenltia  Cb- 
menlus  ( Komensky ) ,  Moravian  Bishop,  1008; 
Samuel  Rachel  of  Schleswlg-Holsteln,  politi- 
cal leader,  in  1676;  WlUlam  Penn  In  1893- 
Charles  Irenee  Castel  In  1712;  Pierre  Andre 
Gargaz.  French  writer  and  political  phl- 
loeopher,  1779,  his  plan  published  by  Ben- 
jamin Franklin;  Jeremy  Bentham,  English 
autbor.  1793. 


In  1923  Mr.  Bok,  an  American,  offered 
$100,000  for  the  best  plan  for  world  peace 
and  22.165  plans  were  submitted.  The  late 
Dr.  Raphael  Herman,  of  Beverly  Hills. 
Calif,  at  the  conclusion  of  World  War  I 
offered  $25,000  for  the  best  peace  plan  and 
the  award  went  to  Dr.  David  Starr  Jordan; 
and  the  late  Wendell  Willkle:  One  World." 
A  score  of  plans  by  anonymous  authors 
and  hundreds  of  outstanding  political 
^Titers  and  statesmen  In  the  past  century 
and  a  half  have  been  presented  to  the  world. 
The  only  plan  for  world  peace  actually  put 
In  operation  was  the  League  of  Nations.  It 
was  adopted  at  the  P«ace  Conference  In 
Paris.  April  28.  1919.  Although  the  sponsor 
was  President  Woodrow  Wilson,  the  plan  was 
rejected  by  the  United  States  Senate.  Thla 
Is  not  the  time  nor  the  place  to  discuss  the 
merits  of  the  plan,  or  attempt  to  Justify 
Woodrow  Wilson's  declaration  that  If  the 
plan  were  rejected,  another  war  more  de- 
vastating than  World  War  I  would  break 
out  within  25  years.  Leaders  of  the  major 
parties  were  found  on  opposite  sides  of  the 
controversy.  These  facts  have  been  pre- 
sented to  you  to  prove  the  serious  effort 
mankind  has  made  to  establish  peace  on 
earth,  and  for  the  additional  reason  that 
the  committee  responsible  for  this  program 
have  dedicated  It  to  "Victory  In  Peace." 

The  second  forward  step  In  attempting  to 
prevent  war  was  the  adoption  of  the  Charter 
of  the  United  Nations  in  San  Francisco, 
June  28,  1945.  None  of  us  who  were  present 
can  ever  forget  the  dramatic  climax  of  the 
long  sessions  when  nation  after  nation 
affixed  Its  signature  to  the  charter.  The 
President  cf  the  United  SUtea,  by  hU  pres- 
ence, added  dignity  and  emphasized  the  im- 
portance of  the  occasion.  The  Senate  of  the 
United  States  adopted  the  Charter  by  a  vote 
of  80  to  2.  Party  lines  were  abandoned. 
There  was  no  long  acrimonious  debate;  no 
challenge  of  motives;  no  personalities  criti- 
cized; no  attempt  by  either  side  to  gain 
political  advantage.  In  one  great,  united 
voice,  the  world  was  advised  this  country 
wanted  peace,  understanding  and  good  will 
with  every  nation  on  earth.  We  welcomed 
the  opportunity  to  meet  In  the  council 
chamber  with  other  nations  to  discuss  our 
differences  and  to  find  a  solution  In  reason 
and  Justice,  and  not  on  the  battlefield. 

The  Charter  Is  not  perfect.  Our  own 
Federal  Constitution,  adopted  In  Phila- 
delphia on  September  17.  1787.  by  the  dele- 
gates, became  effective  on  the  first  Wednes- 
day In  March.  1789.  and  was  not  perfect. 
The  Bill  of  Rights,  the  great  safeguard  of  the 
peoples  liberties,  was  not  a  part  of  the 
original  Constitution.  They  were  submitted 
and  approved  rtor  Congress  on  September  25, 
1789.  and  became  a  part  of  our  Constitution 
when  Virginia,  the  eleventh  State,  ratified 
the  first  10  amendments  known  as  the  Bill 
of  Rlghu. 

It  is  doubtful  If  the  Constitution  would 
have  been  adopted  without  the  promise  that 
these  amendments  would  be  submitted  to 
the  States.  We  have  amended  our  Constitu- 
tion 21  Umes.  Gen.  George  Washington  waa 
doubtful  If  the  Constitution  would  last  more 
than  20  years.  In  some  States  It  was  saved 
by  a  few  votes.  If  Imperfections  were  found 
In  our  own  Constitution,  and  many  amend- 
ments required— surely  It  U  too  much  to  ex- 
pect that  the  United  Nations  Charter  Is  per- 
fect. The  ratification  of  the  Charter  by  the 
United  SUtea  Senate  U  a  monument  to 
American  stateamanshlp.  The  outstanding 
leaders  of  both  major  parties  are  agreed  on 
the  value  of  the  Charter.  Let  us  be  patient. 
Let  us  withhold  out  criticism  untU  experi- 
ence Justifies  It.  It  is  the  last  chance  for  In- 
ternational cooperaUcn.  It  U  the  last  chance 
to  settle  dlfferencea  acroas  the  Ubie  and  not 
on  the  tMttlefleld. 

Only  a  strong  nation  can  hope  to  be  a  free 
nation.  On  December  7.  1941,  we  were  caught 
off-guard.  We  were  not  prepared.  There 
were  thoae  In  high  places  who  did  not  believe 
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In  protecting  our  outlying  poaaesslons.  We 
were  at  peace  with  the  world  when  suddenly 
the  enemy  forces  sunk  our  battleships  and 
murdered  American  saUors  and  soldiers  with- 
out even  a  declaration  of  war— that  must  not 
happen  again. 

The  President  of  the  United  SUtes  said  In 
his  message  to  Congress.  In  part : 

"Yesterday.  December  7.  1941— «  date 
which  wUl  live  in  Infamy— the  United  Statca 
of  America  was  suddenly  and  deliberately 
attacked  by  naval  and  air  forces  of  the  Em- 
pire of  Japan.  The  United  States  was  at 
peace  with  that  nation  and,  at  the  solicita- 
tion of  Japan,  waa  sUll  in  conversation  with 
lu  Government  ar«  lu  Emperor  looking  to- 
ward the  maintenance  of  peace  In  the  Pacific. 
Indeed,  one  hour  after  Japanese  air  squad- 
rons had  commenced  bombing  In  Oahu,  the 
Japanese  Ambassador  to  the  United  States 
and  his  colleague  delivered  to  the  Secretary 
<*  flute  a  formal  reply  to  a  recent  American 
meaaage.  While  this  reply  stated  that  it 
seemed  uaelees  to  continue  the  existing  dip- 
lomatic negotiations.  It  contained  no  threat 
or   hint   of  war  or   armed   attack. 

"It  will  be  recorded  that  the  distance  of 
Hawaii  from  Japan  makes  It  obvious  that 
the  attack  was  delitjerately  planned  many 
days  or  even  weeks  ago.  During  the  inter- 
vening time  the  Japanese  Government  haa 
deliberately  sought  to  deceive  the  United 
States  by  false  statements  and  expressions 
of  hope  for  continued  peace." 

Tb  prevent  such  a  recurrence,  we  must  be 
prapared.  We  muat  have  a  strong  army,  a 
strong  navy,  a  strong  air  force.  This  Is  the 
best  Insurance  that  our  young  men.  the 
flower  of  American  manhood,  wUl  never  again 
die  in  battle.  No  nation  need  fear  our 
strength.  In  all  our  history  we  have  never 
been  the  aggreaaor.  We  fought  and  won  our 
Indapeadaaoa;  we  defended  our  rights  on 
the  hlgb  aeaa;  we  defended  our  honor  when 
tba  Maine  was  sunk;  we  avenged  American 
cltlaens  who  were  torpedoed  and  killed  on 
the  Atlantic  without  warning;  and  we  an- 
swered the  cowardly  atuck  on  Pearl  Harbor. 
The  Dominion  ot  Canada  to  the  North,  and 
the  Republic  of  Mexico  to  the  South  are 
positive  evidence  that  we  live  in  peace  with 
our  nelghlXDrs.  Ask  these  countries  If  they 
fear  American  might.  There  is  not  a  gun. 
not  a  soldier,  not  a  fort  along  those  great 
international  boundaries.  We  do  not  fear 
our  neighbors  and  they  do  not  fear  us. 

By  right  of  conquest  Cuba  and  the  Philip- 
pines came  under  our  Jurisdiction.  These 
countries  were  ours  by  all  the  laws  of  nations. 
We  did  not  make  slaves  of  the  people.  We 
gave  both  countries  their  Independence. 
This  U  positive  evidence  to  the  world  that 
we  do  not  seek  territory  nor  domination  over 
any  people.  If  that  example  were  adopted 
by  every  nation  In  the  world  there  could  be 
no  future  wars.  It  U  a  proud  page  in  Ameri- 
can history.  We  found  our  greatest  defense 
and  protection  in  the  yesterdays  in  the  vast 
eapanae  of  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans. 
TlM  atom  bomb  has  eliminated  these  de- 
fensea.  With  planes  flying  faster  than  sound, 
space  has  twen  annlhillated  and  within  a  few 
hours  every  city  In  the  United  States  could 
be  destroyed.  Hiroshima  and  Nagasaki  give 
mute  and  tragic  evidence  of  this  fact.  A 
flash  of  brilliant  light  and  in  a  few  seconds 
In  Hiroshima  buildings  crumbled,  the  ground 
shook— 78.150  people  had  been  killed;  13.963 
ware  missing;  37.425  had  been  Injured.  Out 
at  90.000  buildings,  62.000  were  destroyed, 
and  e.'^OO  more  were  damaged  lieyond  repair. 
Only  5  modern  buUdlngs  could  be  used 
again  without  major  repairs.  No  limit  to  the 
effort,  the  aacrlflee.  and  the  exF>enditure  of 
money  In  wars.  Would  It  not  be  more  sensi- 
ble to  spend  a  small  fraction  of  this  amount 
In  preparedness  so  overwhelming  that  no 
nation  would  dare  to  strike?  Japan,  Ger- 
many, and  Italy  lerned  their  lesson.  Let 
that  be  a  warning  to  the  world. 


If  the  vast  expendltm^s  In  war  had  been 
used  in  peaceful  pursuits  to  Improve  the 
conditions  of  our  people,  to  build  better 
schools  with  adequate  pay  for  teachers,  to 
build  parks  and  libraries,  playgrounds  and 
swimming  pools  for  children,  to  wipe  out  the 
last  vestige  of  tenements  in  our  cities,  to  im- 
prove our  economic  conditions  and  make 
poasible  a  home  for  every  family,  what  hap- 
piness there  would  be  throughout  the  Nation, 
and  what  an  example  to  the  world. 

Those  who  believe  there  Is  a  better  country 
and  a  better  government  In  some  other  land 
should  go  to  that  country  and  leave  those  of 
us  In  peace  who  believe  we  have  the  greatest 
Nation  and  the  best  Government  on  earth. 

We  bow  otir  heads  in  silent  tribute  to  those 
who  gave  their  all  that  we  might  live  and 
enjoy  this  day.  We  are  honored  in  paying 
this  tribute  to  their  memory.  We  can  say 
with  the  poet:  •'Whether  on  the  scaffold  high 
or  In  the  battle's  van,  the  fittest  place  where 
man  can  die  Is  where  he  dies  for  man." 


Accomplishments  of  the  Ways  and  Means 
CocmiUec  ia  the  Eightieth  Congrttt 
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Mr.  KNUTSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  of  the 
Eightieth  Congress  can  point  with  gen- 
uine satisfaction  to  the  work  accom- 
plished by  this  committee  during  the 
Eightieth  Congress,  and  it  has  been  a 
source  of  great  pleasure  and  pride  to  me 
to  have  served  as  chairman  on  this  great 
committee,  which  is  composed  of  most 
able  and  distinguished  Members  from 
both  sides  of  the  House. 

As  you  know,  among  the  fields  of  legis- 
lation entrusted  to  our  committee  are 
revenue  measures,  national  social  secu- 
rity, and  tariffs  and  foreign  trade,  and  I 
wish  to  call  your  attention  at  this  time 
to  some  of  the  major  legislation  we  have 
acted  on  dealing  with  these  subjects,  and 
to  set  forth  the  record  cf  our  accom- 
plishments to  date. 

aSVENUE  MSASUSSS 

The  mo.st  significant  and  far-reaching 
revenue  legislation  was  the  Revenue  Act 
of  1948,  which  was  three  times  vetoed  by 
the  President,  but  finally  became  law 
'Public  Law  471)  over  his  veto  on  April 
2,  1948.  This  law  reduced  the  extremely 
high  rates  of  individual  income  taxes 
through  the  medium  of  percentage  tax 
reduction  and  increased  exemption 
amounts.  It  removed  an  estimated 
6,000.000  taxpayers  from  the  tax  rolls  by 
Increasing  the  $500  exemption  to  $600, 
and  it  provided  an  additional  exemption 
of  $600  for  those  people  65  years  of  age 
and  over.  This  exemption  removed  ap- 
proximately 1,400,000  taxpayers  from  the 
tax  rolls.  This  bill  also  increased  the 
$500  allowance  for  the  blind  to  $600  ex- 
emption. It  also  provided  for  equaliza- 
tion in  the  tax  burdens  of  married  cou- 


ples In  common-law  and  community- 
property  States  by  giving  husbands  and 
wives  in  all  SUtes  the  option  t-o  file  joint 
returns  and  by  the  splitting  of  their  com- 
bined income.  This  eliminated  the  un- 
fair impact  of  the  Federal  income  tax  on 
married  couples  living  in  noncommunity- 
property  States  and  pwt  these  citizens  on 
the  same  basis  as  residents  living  in 
community-property  States  for  estate- 
and  gift-tax  purposes. 

On  June  2  of  this  year  our  committee 
favorably  reported  H.  R.  6712.  which  is 
a  tax-revision  bill  representing  the  first 
step  in  our  program  to  revise  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  in  order  to  keep  Its 
previsions  in  line  with  our  constantly 
shifting  economic  forces  and  in  order 
to  make  It  workable  and  fair  to  all  cur 
taxpayers.  Beginning  back  in  May  1947, 
V7e  held  hearings  on  tax  levision  in  which 
over  100  witnesses  from  all  over  the 
country  appeared  and  outlined  to  us  their 
recommendations  for  improving  our  tax 
laws,  for  not  since  1927  has  Congress 
made  a  thorough  study  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code.  We  had  a  Special  £tudy 
Tax  Committee  appointed  to  study  the 
subject  and  on  November  2  this  com- 
mittee made  a  report  containing  a  great 
many  helpful  srtggestions  for  removing 
tax  inequities  and  for  simplifying  the 
administration  of  our  tax  laws.  This 
bill,  with  amendments  to  be  offered, 
contains  82  secLiwis  dealing  with  the 
income-  and  estate-  and  gift-tax  laws, 
designed  to  remove  inequities,  prevent 
tax  avoidance,  moderate  certain  harsh 
provisions,  and  to  provide  increased  in- 
centive to  management  and  venture  cap- 
ital, without  any  substantial  decrease  in 
our  revenue.  The  bill  contains  pro- 
visions, among  others,  dealing  with  fam- 
ily partnerships,  net  operating-loss  car- 
ry-over, stock  options,  pensions  and  an- 
nuities, and  the  taxation  of  estates  and 
trusts.  Certain  provisions  are  designed 
to  specifically  benefit  meml>ers  of  the 
armed  forces  and  farmers.  This  bill  will 
serve  as  a  basis  for  our  continuing  rev- 
enue-revision work  which  is  so  sorely 
needed  and  on  which  our  committee  has 
worked  for  over  a  year. 

SOCIAL  sectmiTT 

Our  committee  was  responsible  for 
two  major  pieces  of  social-security  leg- 
islation. The  first  of  these  was  House 
Joint  Resolution  296.  which  was  designed 
to  maintain  the  status  quo  in  respect  of 
certain  employment  taxes  and  social- 
security  benefits,  pendhig  further  action 
by  Congress  on  extended  social-security 
coverage.  This  resolution  was  vetoed  by 
the  President  on  June  14  but  was  passed 
over  the  President's  veto  by  a  vote  of  297 
to  75  on  the  same  day.  The  resolution,  as 
amended  by  the  Senate,  carried  an  esti- 
mated $184,000,000  increase  under  Fed- 
eral contributions  to  the  States  at  the 
rate  of  $5  per  month  additional  for  needy 
aged  persons  and  the  blind,  and  $3 
monthly  for  each  dependent  child.  The 
resolution  prevented  extension  of  cover- 
age of  the  Social  Security  Act  to  between 
500,000  and  750,000  j)ersons  who  had%ot 
been,  are  not  now,  and  should  not  be 
under  the  act  until  coverage  is  provided 
by  an  act  of  Congress.    The  resolution. 
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therefore,  stopped  a  more  than  $1,000.- 
000  im  talrment  of  the  old-age  and  sur- 
nsurance  trust  fund  which  has 
been  bi  lit  up  over  the  years  out  of  taxes 
collected  on  the  wages  of  those  who  are 
truly  enployees  and  who  have  paid  for 
ttielr  cpvtraat  under  the  system.  This 
■oriover.  restored  to  tb« 
W  appropriation,  moneys 
ivf  bctn  paid  out  of  tb«  lund 
form  of  •oclal'Mcurity  banaAts  to 
amf^oyses  und'f  tht  act 
not  contributtd  soclal- 
taxts  to  this  fund,  Tha  act  rs- 
afflrm«b  th«  intent  of  Conirffss  that  tha 
u«uai  c  mimon-law  rult*.  rcHU»ticslly  ap* 
plied,  itooyM  aoBtlnus  to  ba  usad  to 
datarm  na  whethar  a  person  la  an  rm> 


Playee 


for    purpo»es    of    applying    the 


•oelal  I  laeurity  Act. 

Our  lacond  major  piece  of  Social  Be<> 
curlty  leglHlatlon  U  H.  R.  6777.  which 
passad  the  Housa  with  only  two  dlsnent- 
Inf  vot  M  on  Juna  IS.  The  Subcommittee 
on  Soc  al  Security,  of  which  the  able  Mr. 
Ruo  of  New  York  is  chairman,  spent  3 
month  studying  and  evaluating  a  great 
numbe  ■  of  proposed  amendments  to  title 
II  of  th  e  Social  Security  Act  contained  in 
bills  in  reduced  by  Members  of  the  House 
and  re  erred  to  us.  as  well  as  in  corre- 
spondeice  from  Individuals,  and  In 
recomr  lendations  of  the  Social  Security 
Admin  stration.  This  bill  is  the  result  of 
that  w  )rk.  It  extends  coverage  to  ap- 
proximitely  three  and  one-half  million 
employed  persons  who  are  not  covered 
under  ijitle  II  of  the  Social  Security  Act. 
are  State  and  local  officers 


H.  R.  1. 


3.  i^  *: 


B.  R 

Juuv 


Among 

and  enlployecs.  such  coverage  to  be  ef- 
fected   under    voluntary    compacts    or 
agreements  between  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment a  Id  the  States  and  Territories;  em- 
ployees  of   nonprofit   institutions:    em- 
ployees In  farm  loan  and  farm  credit  in- 
stitutlois.  civilian  employees  in  rmlitary 
posts  and  exchanges,  naval  stores  and 
similar  Instrimientalities  of  the  armed 
-"forces,  and  others.     This  bill  also  Ub- 
erali2es  certain  family  benefits.  Increases 
to  $40    he  amount  which  an  individual 
may  ea-n  in  covered  employment  with- 
out loss  or  reduction  of  his  benefit  pay- 
ment, also  provides  that  time  spent  In 
active  s  ?rvlce  be  disregarded  in  comput- 
liig  a  rt  tired  wage  earner's  benefits  and 
contain  1      many      other      constructive 
amendments  and  provisions.    We  are.  of 
course,   fully  aware  that  there  is  much 
fxu^er  revision  of  our  Social  Security 
laws  to  }e  doDO  and  our  subcommittee  is 
continu  ng  Its  study  and  work  with  a  view 
to  makiog  further  improvements. 


tarhts  and  tsadi  AcazEMXim 

A  potentially  heavy  schedule  of  tarlfT 
legislation  confronted  our  committee  at 
the  opening  of  the  aatalon.  A  conference 
had  been  called  at  Oeneva  by  the  United 
States  and  22  other  countries  to  consider 
a  mtiltUattral  trade  agreement.  The 
Stata  Department  wa.%  planning  an  In* 
ternatlonsl  Trade  Organization  which 
would  ravolutlonixa  tha  foreign  trada 
aoooomy  of  tha  United  Statei.  A  num- 
bar  of  adjujitmi>nt/i  in  tho  tariff  claA«l- 
ficatlon  of  Individual  commodlilas  ap« 
paarsd  to  ba  warranted. 

floragaaliii  a  arawtfad  calendar  in  1941 
and  bavlnff  in  mind  the  mulitiateral 
trada  agreement  being  negotiated  al 
Oeneva.  tha  eoWBtttaa  bald  haarlngi  In 
1947  coacti'Biui  tha  oparation  of  tha 
Trade  Agreements  Act.  It  was  hoped 
that  the  admlnUtratInn  would  supply  the 
committee  with  a  record  of  its  past  op- 
eration.s  and  submit  some  evidence  which 
would  Jastlfy  a  continuaiion  of  the  pro- 
gram. Government  officials  competent 
to  elve  this  taatlmony  were  absent  In 
1947  at  Geneva  and  later  were  at  Habana 
discussing  an  International  Trade  Or- 
ganization. It  was  not  until  April  1948. 
that  these  officials  were  available  for 
consultation. 

The  committee  held  about  7  weeks  of 
hearing.s  and  accumulated  almost  2.000 
pages  of  printed  taattaaony  in  1947.  al- 
though it  was  unaMo  at  that  time  to  get 
an  official  report  from  those  adminis- 
tering the  program.  A  subcommittee, 
under  the  able  direction  of  the  gentle- 
man from  California  I  Mr.  Gearhakt). 
undertook  this  task  in  1948.  In  a  week 
of  executi/e  ssaakms  the  subcommittee 
llatanad  to  recognized  experts,  including 
Saaratary  of  State  Marshall,  and  it 
finally  proposed  legislation  continuing 
the  Trade  Agreements  Act.  Our  com- 
mittee accepted  the  recunmendations  of 
the  subcommittee  and  on  May  24.  1948. 
favorably  reported  H.  R.  6556.  This  bill 
extended  until  June  30.  1949.  the  au- 
thority of  the  President  to  enter  into  for- 
eign-trade agreements.  It.  however,  es- 
tablished a  procedure  requiring  the  Tar- 
iff Commission  to  study  the  maximum  or 
minimiun  rates  of  duty  which  should  be 
applied  and  provided  that  If  the  Presi- 
dent exceeded  these  limits  he  must  send 
the  agreement  to  Congress  for  examina- 
tion. This  was  later  amended  to  pro- 
vide that  if  the  President  exceeded  the 
Commission's  recommendations  he  must 
give  to  Congress  his  reasons  for  so  doing. 

This  bill  Is  the  first  step  in  more  than 
14  years  toward  a  scientific  adjustment 
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of  trade  regulations  consistent  with 
maximum  beneficial  world  trade.  The 
administrative  machinery  provided  for 
under  the  bill  was  designed  by  the  com- 
mittee to  safeguard  our  domestic  agri- 
culture, labor,  and  Industry.  H.  R.  6556 
wa.i  pa.<ised  by  the  Hou.«c  on  May  20  and 
by  the  Senate  with  minor  amendments 
on  Juna  14.  The  amandments  made  by 
tha  Sanata  wart  airaad  to  by  tha  Housa 
on  Juna  It. 

OOklaJ  aoaaldaradon  of  lh«*  Interna- 
tional Trada  Orianliatlon  Charter  has 
not  baan  undarlakan,  p»  the  Itata  Da- 
partm(*nt  ha4  delayed  prrasntlni  It  to 
-  tiM  OOQgrass.  Individual  commtttaa 
Wi$Blbtn  nava.  however,  anticipated  Its 
coming  and  will  be  pcepared  for  a  full 
dlaausaion  when  It  la  finally  prestnlad. 
peMMy  during  the  next  Congress. 

In  addition  to  the  major  legislation  ex- 
tending and  Improving  the  Trade  Agree- 
ments Act,  the  committee  took  action  on 
an  unusually  large  number  of  bills  af- 
fecting rates  of  duty  on  specific  Items. 
The  demand  in  our  country  for  goods  In 
short  supply  made  It  advisable  to  pro- 
vide for  ""V-"'^  the  permanent  or  tempo- 
rary s  ;  n  of  duties  on  a  number 
of  products,  and  to  revise  others.  The 
committee  favorably  reported  bills  tem- 
porarily suspending  Import  duties  on 
such  items  as  copper,  lead,  scrap  iron, 
scrap  steel,  and  nonferrous  metal  scrap. 
The  committee  also  favorably  reported 
bills  removing  Import  duties  on  syn- 
thetic rubber,  scrap,  limestone  to  be  used 
as  fertilizer,  and  others. 

All  tariff  bills  reported  by  the  com- 
mittee were  approved  by  the  President. 

This  major  legislation,  which  I  have 
sketched  briefiy.  represents  only  a  part 
of  the  work  accomplished  by  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  during  the 
Eightieth  Congress.  During  both  ses- 
sions the  committee  as  of  June  18.  1948. 
favorably  reported  62  bills,  of  which  36 
hav*  become  public  laws,  and  9  others 
are  now  on  the  Presidents  desk.  We 
analyzed  and  discussed  In  committee 
meetings  many  other  bills  referred  to  us 
which  we  could  not  see  our  way  clear  to 
favorably  report  due  to  resulting  rev- 
enue loss,  or  for  other  reasons  inimicable 
to  the  welfare  of  our  country.  The  fol- 
lowing Is  a  summary  of  the  bills  and 
resolutions  favorably  reported  by  our 
committee  during  this  Congress,  together 
with  a  statement  of  the  action  taken  on 
these  bills  and  resolutions  as  of  June  18 
1948: 


n.  r 


1<«- 


hy  Mr.   Knctso.x. 


To  reUuM  ladivklunl  inwmr-fax  payn'.TU^  1  hb*  hill  wa.i  (^fi\tmFi\  !<•>  r>'Urvo  lii<ll- 
»*«h»l tawme-lai  naycr*  fnim  a  iiortion  ,.f  th.^r  h«»vy  wM-iinit-  lai  l>«inlfn.«.  All 
tmt  •  frw  taxpayers  wouki  haw  roi-ivt-tl  ^t  l<-i'*t  -t  'Ji>-parcmt  cM  to  th^  ia> 
luHbiliti<5  whiW  a30-prnvTit  nit  v\iU\  \..\\.  i"i:.-  {••  t!iuM  having  nrtai  Mt  ^^ 
^ -■•»'■--■-<:<,    In  addttloa  prnHNW M  yf«n oU  «r  IMM, 


Mr.  KmrtsON. 


H    R.  I  wiihrfTrrtivrdatefor 
.  m;.  as  pruvHlvd  in  U.  R.  L    B 


Mat   :i-K.;.t  .•!.  n    K.  |.t    N  .    H).    Mar  r— Paatd 

la  MM  OTW  VM*  In  H'Ws^gM,  M;  OKn,  W.    Jwm 

— ,..  —   iobr  l«-PMMa  tawto  (8.  K 

ytm,  ».  naysTks.   Job  lS-VHa,d;  |Mr,.  ,i.HL>r  ..vir 


M-tU\ 

July  3- 

mn,  asi 


Senate.  y«aa.  S7;  nays.  SB. 


orer  veto  la 
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n.  R.  4».  Br  Mr.  Cv»TH. 
Jan.  «,  1M7. 


M  «  4V»,  hf  Mr  n*i»«i,t, 
"♦7,  VlfHialiy  |i|«^ 
I'll.  M,  aw  hr  Mr. 

i    '  WTW, 


M.M.55»,I^Mr  Uaw./aii, 


n.ngj^bfMtlnai.Jtn. 


II.  R   IftV,  ».y  Mr.  Obaxt  of 
liHllBita,  Jan.  1«,  IM7. 


II.  R.  K4S,  by  Mr.  Oeakbart, 
feb.  13, 1M7. 


H.  R.  IM«,  by  Mr.  Oea«ba«t. 
Icl..  13, 1W7. 


B.  R.  mi.  by  Mr.  Oukbaxt, 
f  cb.  U,  1M7. 


n.  R.  20»,  by  Mr.  HCBIB. 
Feb.  18, 1(47. 


H.  R.  2404.  by  Mr.  Pattib- 
•ON,  Mar.  6, 1B47. 


II.  R.  »:2.  by  Mr.  Knmcm, 


II.  R.  3J01,  hy  Mr.  K«»rT»rrw. 
Apr.    17.    1U47.    bupt-nicdcd 

by  B.  ion. 


n.  R.  S444,  br  Mr.  Reid  of 
Nrw  York,  May  13, 1V47. 


B.  ft.  SKa,  by  Mr.  Rked  of 
New  York,  May  23, 1M7. 


Title  and  summary  of  major  provbions  of  bill 


'   trmal  R' ■  th  rwpfrt  to  dWrlhtiftoTJO  by  pfrxfrnal 

:|<^:  TMj  ,  ;')Tl!;|mi(«  of  fhp  fntprndl  |tpv<>mir  ro»!p 

(^  to  whnt  f  iiept  oisntnitlppji  by  |>' 


t.n  iH».iiit!/-««fm( 


MMri 


INI 


"(I  I'lllllr 

I  I.    :,tl,i  l,(| 


I, 


iUHtt  ^  mn  mm  mti\ 

irlKil  In  aaf  •HMto' 


Codi*,  r»la»lt)K  l<>  Ihf  flrnirbarti  an 

(MtUtam  rilNirtillliili   of  (IIMllU'4l 


'Iviftf  Iti  M)# 

I'lX  lIlHllh 

Tii'l  f.f  dify 


'Hi  III  irltiui\» 


ifliniUUUSUyf 


itintitM  aniriti  lor  vi|M<f 

»I  Irit- nnrf  wituc  »»y  nfrin  -ksor  |iackii|ri^  iiicliKlliif!  tmrnl*  or 

^  'tier  Ihaii  Ih<iU«i.  in  iwrkactiifr  (ai-iwi(l  diMilM  Niiirit*  ami 

^'  auikivcly  tor  csport  witb  beneflt  of  the  drua-l«rk  of  taiec 

1  'M. 

1  !!•  efTcel  rrrtalD  war  nri»  fa«  rat**;  This  bill  eontlnaes  Indeflnllrly, 

iIm  <*'>ii<ii>f  excise  tix  rates  made  in  the  Revenue  Act  of  1043.  Amonp  the  taxes 
affected  are  thrnie  leTled  on  adraiaslons.  dues  and  memberahip  fees,  Jewelry,  fun«, 
f<i!i<  t  l-.xhIs.  •  inea,  dist UM  spirlU,  man  llqoon,  billiard  and  pool  fables,  bowlln*; 
I  hour  and  telefrawiineaaageB,  ami  transpirtai ion  of  persons.  Action 
u  ■  '>n  I hl»  bill  to  rebeve  the  tension  cn-ated  by  the  automatic  rpvrrKion 
<.(  th.  uartime  rates  to  their  prewar  lerels  July  1,  1W7.  Senate  amendments 
niat*'  to  the  fur  and  transiwrlsfion  faxes.  They  were  agreed  to  by  ibe  Hoii.se. 
The  fur  amendment  simply  revised  the  formula  for  determining  the  scope  of  the 
tax  and  in  efTtn-f  renuncl  the  tax  on  certain  less  expen.<.ive  fur  and  fur-trimmed 
learmeats.  I  he  effect  of  the  tran5[>oruaion  tax  amendment  was  to  remove  the 
I&-perorat  tai  on  foroifm  travel. 

To  ain«nd  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  with  respect  to  wines:  This  bill  makes  5 
technical  aroendmenu  to  tb« code |K>TcniinfUMprodiietkno(  wines.  Tax  rates 
and  uxliabilitiesarenotar-cted.  InKcneraltheamendmentspermit  American 
wine  (rowers  to  compete  with  fon>i(m-made  Imported  wines  on  a  more  favorable 
(msIs  and  provide  |treat<T  flexibility  in  the  production  of  wines. 

To  amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  witb  respect  to  drandies:  This  bill  lihoralires 
ctistiiit;  pro\  imoih  of  thr  code  with  respect  to  blending  of  beverajre  brandies,  by 
pemittrng  them,  within  certain  specific  limitation.«.  to  be  blended  and  subse- 
VHMly  aged  in  bonded  warehooaea  prior  to  payment  of  ivodnct  ion  and  rectifies- 
nontura. 

To  amend  the  Internal  Rerenuc  Code  with  respect  to  taxation  of  distiHeries:  This 
bill  would  relieve  stoekhoMers  and  other  Innocent  investors  in  registered  dis- 
tilleries from  liablUty  (sabject  to  certain  specific  limitations)  for  pajrment  of 
taxes  on  dWilW  spirits  aaaeBwda|aln><t  operators  of  such  distilleries.  ItwouM 
iK't  n-movc  iUv  liability  Impowd  try  existing  law  upon  any  person  interested  in 
t  h<"  (.jwrat  ion  of  a  l»oot  Vf  or  aawgltteitd  distillery,  or  upon  operators  of  registered 
distillerit's  or  their  sureties. 

To  provide  for  the  free  importation  of  synthetic  robber  scrap:  This  bill  would 
amend  par.  16W7  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  so  as  to  permit  synthetic  robl»er  scrap 
to  be  imported  free  of  dufv  alonp  with  natural  rubber  scrap  now  accorded  free 
entry  under  that  paraprarih.  In  so  doing  the  bill  wouM  remove  an  inevitable 
di.'^rimitiHi  l- under  exi.stinp  law  between  these  2  types  of  robber  scrap 

aiKl  wouj.i  a  serious  administrative  problem  In  the  ciastifleation  of 

scrap  rubtM  r  .'r  iiiii>ort  tairpooes. 

To  suspend  c«riain  imjwrt  taxes  on  onpner:  This  bill  is  directed  toward  alleviation 
of  a  aerious  shorujfc  of  copper  in  tb«  iJnited  States.  It  stispends  until  Mar.  31, 
IMS,  Import  taxes  imposed  ander  sec.  342.^  of  the  Infernal  Revenue  Code  with 
re^ieei  to  ooptjer,  oonper-bearing  ores,  copper  concentrates,  or  with  respect  to 
certain  msaamcturea  Items  containing  cr»pper.  In  the  Senate  the  bill  was 
BBMnded  to  terminate  the  lax  suspension  Mar.  31, 1949,  instead  of  Mar.  31, 1950. 

To  amend  sec.  4  of  t  he  Public  Debt  Art  of  1941 .  as  amended,  and  to  clarify  its  appli- 
caiion:  'Mils  f'illilimiiiat«'S  an  exL«tinr  ambiguity  with  rps|>ect  to  the  taxation  of 

f    '' "■  ' '"■  other  Jurisdictions  than  the  Federal  Government.    It  was 

''  Miuation  in  the  District  of  Columbia  whereby  interest  on 

'  ....  ic  the  hands  of  local  banks  was  taxed  under  a  "local  statute 

iri.i"'  n«ro«e«mlnMOt«uch  institutions.    It  jilao  Mhe  District  on  a 

Iiar«:  'rBlStBteawHnreepecttothotaxationof  United  Statessecurities. 

Toextend  ujitil  June  SO.  1919,  the  penod  during  which  persons  may  serve  in  certain 
rxicutive  dtjiartments  and  agencies  without  lieing  jirohibited  frwn  acting  as 
coun.scl.  agiiit.  or  attofQey  for  prosecating  claims  against  the  Vnited  Slates  by 
reaM>n  of  having  so  aerved:  Under  prior  law  certain  highly  tmir>ed  professional 
I"  ■  •  '  ■• 'ved  in  speciallted  capacities  on  contract  renegotiation  and  excess- 
I  «  ork  would  have  been  barred  from  employment  on  elaim.>i  aeainst 

ti. -  -  .a!is  lor  2  yeaxs  after  lenninatiun  of  their  servici's.    ConamiHiitly 

their  services,  wbicfa  were  absolutely  esKntial,  woald  have  been  lost  through 
theirrrsignationpriorto  June  3U,  1947,  unless  this  bill  bad  become  a  law,  prior  to 
that  date. 

To  amend  sec  2.M  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  relating  to  the  tax  treatment  of 
i:  within  peeaeaaions  of  the  United  States:  This  bill  efjuslires  the 

I  :  income  acquired  by  prisoners  of  war,  and  certain  civilian  in- 

triiKi>.  i  iMu  jirisooer  by  the  enemy  within  a  possession  of  the  United  Stales 
and  Interned  subsequently  in  territory  not  a  possession  of  the  United  States 
with  those  prisoomand  internees  who  were  not  removed  to  a  place  of  internment 
In  territory  not  a  posscwlon  of  the  United  States.  It  gives  such  internees,  so 
removed  from  a  possession  of  the  United  States,  the  benefits  of  sec.  2fii  with 
rssafpt  to  tht  ir  income  earned  while  not  within  a  possession  of  the  United  States, 
md  who  otherwise  voaM  not  have  bad  such  benefits  for  Ibc  period  of  their  in- 
ternment spent  In  non-United  States  territory. 

To  exempt  from  admissions  tax  (general  admissions  to  agricultural  fairs:  This  bill 
would  exempt  from  tbe admiSBons  tax  imposed  by  sec.  ITnOof  the  Internal  Rev- 
truje  Code,  outside fSMnlfMe  admissions  to  agricultural  fairs.  Admissions  to 
itmuiieinents  and  other  eonee ssion?  within  the  fair  grounds  would  not  be  exempt 
under  the  provisions  of  the  tilll.  It  is  direrted  to  encourage  attendance  at  such 
lairs  and  would  apply  exclusively  to  those  fairs  operatetl  strictly  as  nonprofit 
cDteri>risos.    It  was  estimated  the  ravcnue  loss  would  have  been  negligible. 


Record  of  action  (1947) 


May  2«-Reported,  H.  Bept.  No.  4M.    Jane  ^-Vammd 
Il^iise.    June  lA— Pnswil  Senate  (H    Hnti.  No    274) 
June  3»- Approved,  Public  Law  1 13. 


Jnif  l*^RfV '1    M    R,.(j»    v.-    "-      hilt  n-pnmii 

Hi"*/"  ''<**^')      "■  <<      »«H'»|.1«.«|«S 

IHj  WlPi  iuit    ■/!'  ■MlPr*  In   HMMla 


iiMiis,  pMMnf  Mbr«Mi«ii<i'MiiH(iMtii<uii  i 


d 


Mbt  n-HeportMl,  H.  Hi^i.  No,  439.    June  IS-Paaaed 

IffniM"     jiii>    .1-  I'iu.*,(i    HcuBie    (U.    Kept.    No.   401i 
July  14— Approved,  i'ubllt  Law  IM. 


Jan.  3l>— Reported,  H.  Rept.  No.  6.  Jim.  29— PsMed 
iloaae.  Feb.  17— Pas-sed  Fenate  with  amendment 
(S.  Rept  No.  21).  Mar.  A-Houae  hfnta  to  oonfri«noe 
report.  Mar.  7— Senate  agrees  to  oonierenoe  report. 
Mar.  11— Approved,  Public  Law  ]7. 


May  afV-Reportcd,  H.  Kept.  \o.  457.  June  16— Passed 
House.  Joly  3-Passed  Senate  (8.  Rept.  No.  402). 
July  14— Approved,  Public  Law  186. 

May  :6-Reported.  H.  Rept.  No.  458.  June  16— Passed 
House.  July  3— Passed  Senate  (S.  Rept.  No.  403). 
July  14— Approved,  Public  Law  187. 

May  26— Reported,  H.  Rept.  No.  459.  June  16— Passed 
House;  pending  before  Senate  Finance  Committee. 


July  18— Reported,  H.  Rept.  No.  895.  July  20— Passed 
House;  peixling  before  Senate  Finance  Committee. 
Dec.  12— Rmcvted  in  Senate  (S.  Rept.  So.  773).  Feb  2, 
]»4»— Passed  Senate  with  amendment.  Feb.  16,  1&4^ 
House  agrees  to  Senate  amendment.  Feb.  25,  1948— 
Approved,  I*ublic  Law  415. 

Mar.  10— Reported,  H.  R^t.  No.  108.  Mar.  12— Passed 
House.  Apr.  21— Passed  Senate  with  amendment  (S. 
Rept.  No.  »).  Apr.  22— Ilou.st'  agrees  to  .'y-nate  amend- 
ment.   Apr.  29— Approved,  Public  Law  42. 

May  22-Reported,  H.  Rept.  No.  423.  June  2— Passed 
House.  June  16— Passed  Senate  (S.  Rept.  No.  276). 
June  25— Approved,  Public  Law  116. 


May  13— S.  1073  reported  in  Senate,  8.  Rept.  No.  1«3. 
May  22— Passed  Senate.  May  22— H.  R.  3101  rejwrted 
in  House,  H.  Rept.  No.  424.  June  2— S.  1073  passed 
House.    June  14— S.  1073  approved.  Public  Law  93. 


June  19— Reported,  H.  Ropt.  No.  617.  June  20— Passed 
House.  July  23— Pas.sed  Senate  (S.  Rept.  No.  675). 
Aug.  1— Approved,  Public  Law  310. 


Jane  4— Reported.  H.  Rept.  No.  619.    June  6— Passed 
House;  pending  in  Senate  Finance  Committee. 
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Firtt  *«jion— Continued 


by   Mr.   Kka.1. 


Title  snd  fommary  o(  major  proTtstons o(  bill 


by  Mr.  KtkS. 


Toanwdim  IMflW.IWiW 

to  tlM  doMnnt  and  il 
■owfllMqu 
«irporst<>  «t 


kUa)  orthe  Intrmal  B«' 
OQ  corporate  stock*  and 


:i< 


«  owWr  prior  law.  wbrrrby  tbe  lai  tmpeaei.  oa  usw  *al 
inDoavd  OB  portions  of  a  n«w  Mock  iiMH  «p*B  vblrh  tb« 


hT  Mr.  KKtnaoN, 

17. 

V  Mr.  OlAKBiktT, 
^47. 


by  Mr.  MacKin- 

27.  ll"47. 


hi 


by  Mr.  KnvnoH, 


by  Mr.  Knctsom, 


1H7 


ok 


hy  Mr.  Ribs  of 
.July  17. 1»47 


57.  by  Mr.  CrtTO, 

47.    ^^.  J.  &rs.  5  is 

ut  was  Mipmadad 

lias.  37. 


121.  by  Mr.  KvxTT- 
12.  1M7.  8uper- 
J  Res.  UB  iBcorpo- 
'tain  auiiailmiiiita 
in  oommittve. 
210,  by  Mr.  Kurt- 

as.  IM7. 


•f  pivtn«-r<lii|> 
■MWttirS      In 

0(tbe  in- 


;  .aid.    lo  aUdicion  the  bill  nvtrtdia  •  ■««  a<|alUMi  »s 
th<>  raae  of  stork  loans  and ti  0»  tm 
>a<tr«rs  af  partarrahip-owMd  MMk  or  • 
\  uir*  !■  a  pro  rau  urn  atMand  kgr  Iw  »•«■* 
<i  f  h  r.MnMC  to  tba  ftaap  Md  «ocMMat  IHM. 

>(  ino  so  M  to  ctetty  Um  nrocFdm  la  as«rruin- 

V  lor  castrmi^  twirpaaw  wdm*  tbarr  ira  dual  or 

itmieitd.  l<i  have  ■ttMllMd  without 


II 
]' 


ttl. 

To  . 


Fifau  t^i^A   iuiK 

ofbiteraal  I 
iMnpon  th> 

dardp'i 


of  a 

urrcQcu-a  ia  taras 
iTTtvy  of  tka  Trpa- 
aad  tAM  wwiM  ba\ 
iMlptlMi  «r  a  ralT' 
trvir^ rasHly  an<l  "^ 


i  ^H^«■nll:^■  years  i»xi  an' 1 1 '.>■> i . 

In  MkUUoB  it  continues  un 

<>  Kiiimaadmamtn  ■»-  -"h«>oiai^. 

depeadnit  cUUrrn  o  tbr  Mi 

I  (   itnthnrilT  fnr  soi>r  >f  Certain 


■Miora  tor  dit«akiin<  tlie 

'.  '!lars.    It  wooU  Itave 

•i  fixed,  singla  rata  of 

'  ■»    t^itrkwrd  by 

.|iorte<t  mer- 

n  St  pri^'nt. 

lu  r!kt<*s  of  tax  i>n 

>.  lA-K).  tha  aMUianal 

'  <   fur  oktiMi  aalst- 

^  eaathMHa  aatil 


as.>- 
railroMi. 
(See  above  follow ing  B.  R.  I). 


L'ertain  carrT-OTcrs  of  a 

provbioiu  of  tba  latanwl 

I.  R.  aawaad  ia  jiiliwil  to 

ian  a  iMroalaed 

.  r  bv  tka  BwMa 

.  era.  depend- 

■i«ifs  merrly 

'  Mch  crr- 

'.aiiiu'd 


I  mm  eertata  proTiakms  of 

Jode:  This  bill  sopcnedta  similar 

ukl  have  clarified  a  eoafoaed  sit- 

•jiirin  whereby  certate  newifiaitrr 

'••y  sold  notwithstandinn  the 

•hs  but  self-enipkived  iiide- 

iiui  e[iH'i"\  luent  already  excluded  from 


\.'t. 


To  exclude  ceruin  vendors  of  newspapers  er 

the  Social  •'^'''"''''^  ^■°'  ^"d  tnrrriiiil  Revenue 

baiB.H.  R 

imtlaaariBi^ 
Teodors  were  Uekl  t« 
tect  that  such  vend. 
peadaot  eoatra< ' 
LOTtrm  mwiir  t ' 

To  imnnrt  wr  It"  •I'vmentTax  Act;  This  bill  give«  •">'•'« 

statutory  saacti*  interpretation  whicb  baa  |>< 

voluntary  c«ntri'  i>loyer  to  a  State  unemploymei 

under  the  provisions  ue  used  in  tbe  computation  of  reduced  ivu- 

tribution  rateit.    It  al-  r  proviaioiis  with  reapect  to  tbe  manner  of 

inakiac  rolunt:trv  c<>i  aiptoyers. 

To  iHiBiimlii  certain  u  <fon  the  end  of  World  War  II:  This  Is  an 

omnlboamaaaureantei'iuiK  v  tn.  :,i^  secttenaof  the  lotamal  Kevemaa  Codeaod 
other  rerwM  aad  taritT  act.i,  m  as  to  Ix  apirtflt  Urateattoa  daiM  tor  itVMM 
laws  iatMiiad  to  bo  in  {urce  only  ihroogh  tie  war,  ar  aatlmial  imirtwiry  pertod. 
Aa  WMadid  !■  aaalMWC  it  terminatea  exlatlnc  serrioemen's  ineome  tai  exemp- 
tioa  aa  aetlw  iHTiea  par  as  of  Jan.  1, 1»49:  extends  tbe  privilefe  of  Dree  entry  o  f 
(rifts  from  members  of  tne  armed  fbrces  to  July  1.  Ii»49:  exteada —ptrision  of 
tariiT  duty  on  coconuts  to  30 dajn  follow in«  enactment  of  the  lecUatloa  (^pt.  8, 
1IH7);  contiaoea  mdeflnitely  the  psreemafa  depletion  allowaaea  aaaorded  i  ro- 
ducers  of  Tarla>a  minerals  addinf  aeraral  mhwrali  or  mineral  ana  to  tbe  list  of 
sueb  artkiaa.  fraati  a— rT*~ntT — r-H  ~> ■— »»-*^-«t>'  .t...p..  i»»i^hiii 

To  provido  aa  extaHlaa  of  llaw  lar  dalaiaf  cndit  m  MlmA  wttk  riMct  to  w ar 
loaaM:  Tblabmsimpl7itnr«aei*tataeorperaUtas|iaTanmorattiBcw{th!n  nhu-h 
to  Die  and  perfect  claims  for  credits  or  refunds  anslng  from  ovr--  of 

tai  and  rr^uIMug  from  tbe  failure  of  the  taxr«yer  to  take  a  d«dii.  re- 

spect '  t-roed  daatroyed  or  .<ieite<l  for  a  taxable  year  tH>Kimuuc  in 

IMI  oi  dim  tbe  S-year  period  normally  applicable  to  Jan.  1,  IMtt. 

This  oil!,  ri^i.  n  IS  necessary  to  enable  perfection  of  permanent  lefislation  which 
would  ap!>ly  to  stteb  claiMa  when  Med. 

To  amend  seer"  34<H  (d\  340H  (a)  (4i  and  .1443  (a)  (31  fA)  (1^  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Co«te.  rolatinr  to  the  excise  taxes  imposed  on  certain  photocrapUe  a^ptpawBt 
ami  on  muMcal  in'^tnirr.ents.  This  bill,  if  enacted,  would  have  reaMrred  tbe 
pnaeat  taxes  li:  btavier  commercial  type  of  photonnipb  cqainnent 

(36  parcant),  r*'  lOpercant  tax  on  cameras  and  roll  film  intanded  for 

'   >n  it  would  have  exemU  from  the  li)-[>arcent  tax  on 
uch  instruments  sold  to  relicious  institutions  or  uonproOt 
•lis. 

IS  tki  mM  dartu  which  alcohol  plants  are  permitte<l  to 
pradaeaaiK  '  :  impanifitaaaaMy  with  the  oroductlon  of  alcohol.  This 
bill  meiely  contwues  a  taniDorary  privikfa  extended  to  alcohol  producers  to 
predoee  itara  and  akv^a.  Tbe  sole  purpoae  of  tbe  pririlefo  is,  first,  the  allevia- 
tion  of  a  Mcar  ihortMo  aad^  aaoond,  the  beneficial  uae  of  certain  surplus  acri- 
cataral  nateata.  Tie  arigtoal  autbortty  wae  graatad  imdar  Public  Law  210, 
approved  Nov.  5.  IMS,  7Wh  Caaf .,  lat  ataa. 
Granting,  in  the  caiie  of  laaMM,  acnite.  and  gin  taxes,  dedoeltet  tor  eantributkms 
to  the  I'oitMl  NatioM:  Thin  WisUtimi  lormits  lor  1  year,  ending  Dec.  1. 
IM7,  taaaaMBBtton  of  girt^  'li  which  are  made  exclusively  for 

theacqaMttonofaaitafor  ^  ai  New  York  City.  N.  Y. 

To  extend  the  time  tor  the  rekaae.  free  of  aatat*  and  gift  tax,  of  certain  powers: 
This  bill  merely  exteodi  tka  grace  period  allowod  onder  previoos  l(ciskti«n, 
for  the  relaaae  of  oertala  p— aw  of  apji  GtiliMit  fei  tbe  abaaiea  of  wbidi  tba 
holders  of  sucb  poirarsHiy  baaane  ttaoto  tor  catale  «r  gift  tana  in  proper  caaea  on 
pnoerty  whicb  they  do  aat  aatually  own.  Tbe  exIaoiiM  permits  further  study 
of  the  problems  involTed  with  a  view  to  pcnBanaot  lulilatinn. 


Ri-cord  of  action  (lv47) 


July  i:-R<t«.rt.d.  n.  r 


"I'r, 

Aug.  8— Apimtvid.  I'ubiK  i«Aw  jb7. 


use.    July   2»>— l''v< 


OAQ.    July  31— Paased 
(S.   Rept.   No.  rU). 


June  V-Saportad.  H.  Rapt.  No.  ••.   Jtiw  a»-Paaed 
Uooaa:  irr-rl*-!  is  laaata  Flwara  Committee. 


June  W-!  T    r  -JIM,    June  IH— Passed 

liouie.  fith  amendments  (."* 

Kept    N<     4..       juiv  .-«— tiuui*  and  Senate  agree  to 
conference  report.    Aug.  fr-Approrad,  Public  Law  No. 

37V. 


June  3tV-Rcported  B.  Rept.  No.  ft24.    June  33— Passed 

H,„         •    v  3— Passr  '  -^ h  ameodmeata  (8. 

R.                •).    July  1  toflenat-  _ 

BUii>.>.    .>*./  1^— Appr i  -■  ■■-  i-*w  No.  IW. 


June  27— Reported,  B.  Rept.  No  TO.  July  1A— Paaaed 
House.  July  Zi-Passed  Setute  (6.  Kept.  No.  S7t). 
Aug.  (V— Pocket  veto. 


July  1— Reported.  H.  Rei5t    No.  7».    July  }-Paamd 
ifouse.     July  18— Pa.  ae  (S.   Rept.  No. 


July  24— .\pproved.  1' 


Ok 


in). 


July  21— Pamed 


July  7— Reported.  H.  Kept.  No.  Wi.    ._.,   .. 

Hooaa.  July  3f— Passed  l^enate  with  amendments  (8. 
Bapt.  No.  an).  Jtily  3ft— Hoase  and  Senate  agree  to 
— ■ report.    Aug.  S— Approved.  Public  Law  3M. 


Julv  lA-Reported.  B.  Rept.  No.  10Q3.  July  23— Pasaed 
Bouse.  July  2S— Passed  Senate  (;«.  Kept.  No.  7U>. 
Aug.  4— Approved,  Public  Law  3M. 


Jul 


aj  1»- Reported,  B.  Rept.  No   \0M.    July  23-Pamed 
HiMMt;  paadiag  in  Senate  Flnaoce  Committee. 


Jan.30-Repartod.H.Rept.No.7.  Jafl.21-PaaaadBooae. 
Jan.  37— Paaaed  Senate  (8.  Rept.  No.  5  on  S.  J.  Raa.  9). 
Tab.  1— Approved.  Public  Law  3. 


Feb.  13-Rep4rted,  B.  Rept.  No.  33.  Feb.  I7-Paa»d 
Booae.  FeB.  31— Paaaed  Senate  (no  Senate  report). 
Feb.  3ft— Approved.  Public  Law  7. 


June  4— Reported.  B.  Rept.  No.  514. 
Boose.  June  1ft— Paaaed  Sonata  (S. 
June  3»-ApptoTed.  PubM  law  lU. 


Jime  ft— Paaaed 
Rept.  No.  370). 
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First  session — Continued 


Bill  number  and  author 


H.  J  Re« 

of  Ohio. 


7^<.  by  yu.  Blow; 
July  14.  IW7. 


8.1072.  by  Mr.  MiLUEix.Apr. 
10,  ly47. 


Title  and  summary  of  major  provisions  of  bill 


To  am*  nd  parajrrapli  1772  of  the  TarifT  Act  of  1930  relatmp  to  free  entry  of  standarjl 
newsprint  paper;  This  bill  pivei;  s|H'ci«c  aiithcriration  for  the  frif  entry  ''f  staiid- 

ar,l  „ '■••  ;,;ii#r  in  n'l'-  "•  i-  "r  more  inchc.    The  Senate  amended  the  bilJ 

'cxn\  :ni.>i.sible  v  ■  rolk  to  9  iiicbcs.    Previoa^ly  llic  minimum 

^j,jti  chcswhi('  rmined  by  administrative  ruling.    Freecntry 

of  such  pfli>rr  m  15-inch  rolls  ha.t  Ijeen  allowed  as  a  temimrary  exi>edicm  during 
the  war  tioriod  as  a  step  in  reliev inp  the  reaper  shortape.  Since  there  is  a  cnntinu- 
Inu  shortage  of  i«t)er  and  •  "      rimlnationsofcur  in  the  useof 

l«i-inoh  as  a  »tan<fard  it  \  ^[x^cificiilly  extend  the  period 

:>    ■      ■     .thcwidthofr.  i.^io>«, ...,.,,........■  ,.;ywouldapply. 

T,  iril  July  1.  l'M<i.  the  i>eri«ddiirini;  which  income  from  a;:ricullural)at>or 

liK  services  mav  I*  dt^regardecl  by  the  States  in  makinc  old-age  a-^sist- 

1        ;       ;iitiit«  without  prejudieins  their  ripht"- to  prants-in-aid  under  the  Social 

•■«.  ir:  \  .\ct  This  bill  makes  it  i)os.«ible  for  the  several  States,  at  their  option, 
to  pay  iK-nefit."  to  eligible  old-ape  asisLstanee  benefici;«-ie!i  notwithstandiiic  the 
limitation  of  $15  plaanl  on  the  amoimt  of  income  iHM^milted  to  I*  earned  whiie 
drawing  suck  beneflts.  If  such  additional  income  L<:  earned  in  iierffwrnance  of  farm 
labor  or  nuntlKaerTices.  It  thaseontinue.-ia  temporary  wartime  privilege  made 
to  encourage  persons  to  engage  in  such  occupations 


Record  of  art  ion  (IM7) 


■4- 


July  17-Reporte<l,  H.  Repf.  So.  WW.  July  1»-Pas.<ij|d 
Hou.se.  July  24— Pas-sod  Senate  with  amendments  HJ. 
Kept.  No.  W»2).  July  2."^— Conference  report  agrinnl  pi 
hi  Hoase  and  Senate.    Aug.  1— Approved.  I'ublic  Liw 

ns.  ' 


Apr.  11— Reported  in  Senate  fP.  Rept.  No.  lOOV    Apr. 
Passfd  .Senate.    June  as— Reported  in  House  (H.  Re| 
No.  713V    June  27— Passed  House.    JuncSO— Approv 
Public  Law  131. 


Secofti  $eMi<m 


Bill  number  aod  author 


H.  R.  ;22P.  by  Mr.  Fareiso- 

lox.  Apr.  ».  HM7. 

B.  R.  ?^Z':  by  Mr.  CntTlS, 
June  13, 1V47. 


BR.  4r^-.  by  Mr.  Arr.rsT  B. 
A.M>Bt3kN,  Dec.  15,  1047. 


B.  R.  4790.  by  Mr.  Kxiisos, 
Dec.  l!»,  1!H7. 


Titk>  and  summary  of  major  provisions  of  bill 


H.  R.  «»■  hy  Mr.  WooDRvrr. 
Jan.  12, 1V4». 


H.  R.  •'0-'i2.  bv  Mr.  Oiarhart, 
Jan.  a),  1U4B. 


B.  R.  .'/-6.S  by  Mr.  Mitchell, 

Jan.  21.1S48. 


B.  R.  5275.  by  Mr.  Bolmis, 
Feb.  4, 1»4». 


B.  R.  >«».  l)y  Mr.  DiviTT, 
Feb.  9. 1948. 


B    R   ■M4«,  bv  Mr.  Reed  of 
New  York.  tcb.  17, 1M» 


B .  R .  ^v.3.  by  Mr.  Elup,  Feb 
25,  ltM8. 

B   R.  'fff',  ^y  Mr-  GooDwiK, 
Feb.  27,  1*48. 


B  R.  .'*>I2.  by  Mr.  OiANt  of 
Indiana.  Feb.  27, 1»48. 


B.  R.  5C41.  by  Mr.  WooDRcrr, 
Mar.  2. 1W(J. 


B.  R.  5f45,  by  Mr.  JgKIiys, 
Mar.  1.  IMft. 


Record  of  action  (1948) 


To  repeal  the  act  of  Apr.  29.  Ifl02. relating  lo  procurement  o'  statistics  of  trade  l>o- 
tween  the  l-nited  SUies  and  its  noncontiguous  territory;  This  bill  repeals  the 
law'.  ihe  filinu  of  care  -  -ts  covering  shipments  of  goods  between 

the   I  i.f  Alaska  and  I  1  continental  inited  States. 

X,  tax  on  c" '  ;„,,  .^.Id  to  barlK-r  shops,  beauty  parlors,  or 

linienls  fn:  -ration  thereof:  The  bill  would  exempt  from 

iNtoiletpp  sold  to  the  operator  of  a  barbershop,  beauty 

!ar  establisiiincni  for  use  in  th?  operation  thereof.    Resales  by 
'  aliment  woull  continue  to  be  taxed  under  existing  law. 

To  |.ro\  ide  lor  I  lie  free  imj)ortation  of  exposed  X-ray  film;  Such  film  L<  classined  in 
the  category  of  jihotographs,  but  does  not  have  commercial  significance.  .Admin- 
istrative requirements  for  payment  of  duiv  thereon  has  been  foimd  to  be  ex- 
tremely burdensome  and  scarcely  justifies  the  expea-v  of  its  collections. 

To  reduce  Individual  income-Ux  payments  and  for  other  purposes-  As  the  bill 
finally  i>as<«ed.  i>ersonal  and  dependency  exemptions  were  raised  to  $600, jtercent- 
age  tax  retiuctions  ranging  from  12.6  i»ercent  to  5  i)ercent  according  to  the  sue  of 
the  inctime.  and  an  additional  $600  exemption  granted  to  taxpayers  who  are  6.") 
vears  old  or  over  and  If  blind  a  secwnd  additional  iC*)0  exemption  was  granted, 
iliisbands  and  wives  arc  ivrraitted  tc  split  their  income  for  tax  purr>oses  ui  order 
lo  elimhiste  the  tax  advantage  of  community-prowrty  SiaU-s.  F.state-and  gift- 
tax  amendments  were  made  as  a  necessary  part  of  the  community-property  pro- 

To  place  import  duty  on  platinum  foxes  and  platinum  fox  furs:  The  purpose  of  this 
bill  is  to  i>rovide  a  dutiable  status  for  foxes  and  fox  furs  commonly  known  as  the 
platinum  type  by  including  them  within  the  term  silver  or  black  fox  which  are 
dutiable  atrate  of  37ii  percent  ad  valorem. 

To  exclude  certain  vendors  of  newspapers  or  magaimcs  from  certain  provisions 
of  the  Social  Security  Act  and  Internal  Revenue  Code;  This  bill  seeks  to  clarify 
the  coverage  provisions  of  title  11  of  the  Social  Security  Act  as  applies  to  the 
vendors  of  newspaiXTS  and  mAgaiines.  whereby  in  certain  cases  they  would  be 
treated  as  independent  contractor?.  ..a 

To  exempt  from  admissions  tax  hospitalir.ed  servicemen  ani  veterans  when  ad- 
mitted free;  This  bill  would  exempt  from  r>aynient  of  the  present  20-percent  ad- 
miaatoBS  UX  on  free  admissions  furnished  to  hospitalired  .service  personnel  and 
Teteranaboepitslired  in  any  Oovernment  hospital  or  institution. 

To  provide  for  free  importation  of  limestone  to  b<'  u.sed  in  the  manufacture  o.  ferti- 
lirer-  Ground  6r  pulveriwd  limestone  enters  frw  of  duty  when  used  for  fertilirer 
but  the  stone  does  not.  The  bill  would  correct  this  anomalous  situation  by  al.'-c 
p«-rmitting  free  ehtry  of  the  stone.  .     ._•  .  i    „ 

To  provide  for  free  entry  of  compressed  wood  waste  as  firewood:  Action  was  taKen 
on  thus  bill  in  order  to  facilitate  the  utiliraiion  of  wood  wastes  as  firewood,  t  om- 
pressed  wood  waste  is  now  being  produced  in  Inited  States  and  C  anada  of  ma- 
terial formerly  going  to  waste  and  is  relieving  shortage  of  firewood  in  some  areas. 
Canada  Ls  not  a  competitor  since  I'nited  States  do«s  not  have  .sufficient  material. 

To  exclude  from  gross  income,  income  derived  by  nonresident  aliens  from  oi)era- 
tions  of  aircraft  ol  foreign  ri'gistry  upon  reciprocal  treatment  of  American  tax- 
payers- The  bill  would  extend  to  earnings  of  aircraft  under  foreipn  registry  the 
aame  exemption  that  has  been  granted  ships  for  many  years  under  a  reciprocal 
agreement.  It  is  fell  that  these  provisions  will  encourage  expansion  of  the  air- 
transport Indu.stry.  ...  ^..r.>X.  ■   . ^„  K.,  ;.^ 

To  exund  until  Julv  1, 1949,  the  period  during  which  9-lnch  newsprint  may  be  im- 
ijorted  fn-e  of  duty;  9-tnch  newsprint  was  accorded  free  entry  m  194 <  for  «  y^ar 
becau.se  of  the  shortage.  The  shortage  stUl  exists  and  this  bill  would  extend  free 
entrv  for  another  year.  _....„       ^  .    a 

To  amVnd  the  TarilT  Act  ol  1930  to  change  from  compound  rate  to  40  percent  ad 
valonm  rate  on  ho.se  made  of  vegcuble  fiber  for  conduction  of  liquid  or  gases: 
This  change  would  slightly  increa.se  present  duties,  but  more  important,  by  this 
change  domestic  producers  would  know  deflnitely  where  they  stand  with  respect 

To  provide  fwlree  importation  of  evergreen  Christmas  trees:  Action  was  t.iken  on 
this  bill  because  the  present  rates  bound  in  the  Geneva  agreement  do  not  aflort 
protection  and  the  expense  involved  has  been  very  high  in  relation  to  the  duties 

To^provide  for  free  importation  of  salt  brine;  Producers  of  salt  brine  for  use  in 
chemical  plants  must  transport  by  pipe  line.  Chemical  firms  located  along  the 
Canadian  border  are  finding  it  necessary  to  use  salt  deposits  located  just  across 
the  border  and  in  order  not  to  make  this  prohibitive,  action  was  taken  on  this 

To  assist  States  In  collecting  sales  and  u,se  taxes  on  cigarettes:  Avoidance  of  State 
sales  and  use  taxes  on  cigarettes,  through  their  shipment  directly  to  consumers 
In  the  taxing  State  from  sourws  outside  its  l>orders,  has  reached  alarming  pro- 
iKM-tions  This  bill  would  correct  the  situation  by  requiring  niformation  be  sent 
to  the  tax  administrator  of  shipments  into  the  States  uiwn  which  to  base  as.<«0S8- 
ment  and  collection.  Violiition  would  be  punishable  by  fine  of  not  mote  than 
$1,000  or  imprisonment  for  not  more  than  6  months,  or  btith. 


Mar.  2— Reported,  H.  Rrpt.  No.  1478.    Mar.  l.V-Pasapd 

House.    Mar.  26— Heporttnl  in  Senate   (S.    Rept.  No. 

]()2i>K    Mar.    29— Passed    Senate.    .Vpr.    7— .\pprov#d. 

Public  Law  476. 
May  IH— Reported,  B.  Rept.  No.  1970.     June  2— Pa 

House. 


Feb.  23— Reported,  H.  Rept.  No.  1413.  Feb.  24— Pasijed 
House.  Mar.  20— Reporte<l  in  Senate  (S.  Rept.  Mo. 
10.31 ).  Mar.  29— Passed  iv'nate  with  «mendments.  Aiir. 
12— House  agrees  to  Senate  amendments.  Apr.  20— Ap- 
proved. Public  Ijaw  490. 

Jan  27- Reported,  H.  Rept.  -No.  1274.  Feb.  2— Paaaed 
House  with  committee  amendment,  yeas,  297;  nays,  lai. 
Mar.  16— Reporte<l  in  Senate  (S.  Rept.  No.  101.1)  with 
amendments.  Mar.  22— Pa.s.seil  .Senate.  yea.s.  78.  nays, 
11.  Mar.  24— House  agrees  to  Senate  amendments.  Apr. 
2— House  passed  over  veto,  311  to  88.  Apr.  2— Senate 
passed  over  veto,  77  to  10.  Public  Law  471.  ,; 

Feb.  23— Reported,  H.  Rept.  No.  1414.    Feb.  24-PaAed 

House.    Mar.  26— Reported  in  Senate  (S.   Rept.  JS*. 

10.301.    Mar.    29— Passed    Senate.    Apr.    5— Approfcd, 

Public  Law  47.'). 
Feb.  3— Reported.    H.  Rept.  No.  1320.    Mar.  4— Paiped 

House.    Mar.   1.3— Reported   in   Senate   (S.   Rept.  No. 

985).    Mar.  23— Passed  Senate.    Apr.  5— Vetoed.    Alpr. 

14_Housc  pa-ssed  over  veto.    Apr.  20— Senate  pa|wd 

over  veto.    Public  Law  492. 
Mar.  9— Reported,  H.  Rept.  No.  1540.    Mar.  22— Pa*Pd 

House.    May   2S— Reported   in   .S'nate    (S.    Rep^   t>o. 

1424*.    June  1— Pa.ssed  Senate  with  amendment.     J|iiBS 

H — Hou.^e  agrws  to  ."^enate  amendments. 
Feb.  23— Reported,  H.  Rept.  No.  1415.    Feb.  24— Pamed 

Hou.se.    Apr<  15— Reported  in  Senate   (S.  Rept.  Ka. 

1129).  I 

Feb.  23— Reported.  H.  Rept.  No.  1416.  Feb.  24— Palaod 
House.  \!ar.  26— Reported  In  Senate  (S.  Rept.  lOfS). 
Mar.  29— Passed  Senate  with  amendment.  ,\pr.  12— 
House  agrees  to  Senate  amendments.  May  3— Approtred, 
Public  Law  510.  !     . 

Feb.  27— Reported,  H.  Rept.  No.  1435.  Mar.  4— Paaaed 
Hou.se.  Apr.  15— Reported  in  Senate  with  amendment. 
(S.  Rept.  So.  1128).  .^pr.  27— House  agrees  to  .SenaU 
amendments.    May  4— Approved,  Public  Law  514.1 

'ii 

Mar.  23— Reported.  H.  Rept  No.  1590.  Apr.  20— PaJhed 
House.  May  6- Reported  in  Senate  (S.  Rept.  No.  1»3). 
Jtme  1— Passed  Senate.  June  12— Approved,  Public 
Law  630.  „   I     ^ 

May  11- Reported,  H.  Rept.  No.  1911,  June  8— Parsed 
House. 


May  11— Reported,  H.  Rept.  No.  191Z 


May  11-Reported,  B.  Rept.  No.  1913.  May  IS-Pa^Kd 
Bouse.  ij 

Mar.  23-Reported,  B.  Rept.  No.  1913.  May  28-P||ned    .. 
Bouse.  . 
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lI.R.'SRS.hyV  r.EBiBBiBTn, 
Ut.  32.  IMi 
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B.  R.  Mffi.  h] 
Apr  7.  IMHw 


H    R.  tM2. 

•fl 


H.  R.  «275. 
New  York 


/  pr 


br 


Mr    Rkbd  of 
ipr.  a*.  IMH. 


U.  R.  Hm.  tn  Mr.  KscTsow. 
May  10.  l«Mt 


B.R.«MCtar  I 
l««ya.Wi. 


Mr.  GSAUABT, 


B.  R.  tni  by  Mr.  Kirmoti. 
May  a^  MM 


U.  R.  «77, 
New  York 


B.  R.  MB,  by 

inTjuB  1 3,  IMS. 


B    R 

June  a.  1MB. 


B.  R    WIS. 
New  Yurk 


B.  J.  Rw   2«* 
■iiBT.  Jan 
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Second  session — Continued 


Title  ud  I 


'  of  major  peevliiaBi  of  bill 


Mr.   OmAST 
ar.  3.  llHtL 


Mr.  DiMiKiX. 


Mr.  OaATt 
.  14.  IMii. 


bk  Mr.  Rbu>  of 
.  una  %  1MB. 


Mr.  Gbav-t  of 


b:    Mr.  FokAJfO, 


b  :  Mr.  RitD  of 
.  UIK'  4.  tSMit. 


u 


by  Mr.  OlAB- 

1M!«. 


To  permit  free  Im 
prrmittad  Itae 
Olympic  gsmp^ 


)r<  uk>n  of  racinc  iMBU  Wftil  Jan.  I,  1MB:  Tbta  bin  wlitMilly 
n  «l  ladM  riMlB  to  facUllaU  trr-oott  hr  ptaoa  <■  tlM 
itf«t8tal«.  TlMtaMtcaaaadcdtbabaioaBawM 
'-n  tha  tIM  i—pHoa  of  dtlMi  iBO<a  bwpM  to 
vr  rvtoirfBad  abroad  tor  a MMtoMsa  MriMol at 
< 'led  wRk  M  HiBtoidiMM  wktob  tad  tfea 


,.rt  .L.tiMOB  the! 
iinied  to 
r».    IhitiM 
tba 
be  eoBaetad  oa 
.whklilB 

r  lad  tkattv  fentoatod  li«Hra  lobieet  to  tha  totomal  reve- 
Dtv  tax-  Internal  reTtoaa  toae  iMvo  baan  trnpoard  on  iapavtod  iWlBiil  ipkiu 
and  wine,  bat  not  oo  Impartat  hnanled  m«lt  li'iudr.  lapartai  kHMBtod 
malt  Uqoor  ia  ohly  ml^eel  to  tka  tovort  dMy.    Tba  Mi  wairid  alia  ^«  tba 


and  Canadtaa  bordrr!!  lusttftahty  ccmphdneJ  bi  I'auM  of  tba  Caaadiaa  iBport 


totoreal  riTanae  tax  of  IB  par  I 


Bivwers  slant  tba  1 


tax  of  135  per  b:i 
To  mspend  mtil 
teiinuaaMtalaerap 
ttoito  wMdl  waa  per 

ttkinmlM7,fladau 

To  exempt  flraaa  aatate 

litoinaaraneeafa 

itary  or  naval  tareto: 


HB  per  barrel. 

•n  Kfap  Iran,  scrap  siterl,  Md 
I  cuatinue  tba  iM|MBiiaa  of  duties  on  tbcea 
ibe  late  war  and  extended  for  1  year  in  1M7. 
—  'nd  other  tortolB  la  probably  more  araie 
oaoathlabilL 

L-e  Hfc  towranra  aid  V.  S.  Oovemment 
wbite  in  aetlve  serviee  aoa  aaeaabar  af  the  mU- 
of  the  tect  that  tbera  ia  a  HBgOBB  vadflc  as- 
emptlon  for  Federal  tototi  tai  puipoMi,  there  raaulu  a  ml  taimUp  tor  Maa- 
fldariea of  U.  8.  Oonr— leat  aad  aattoaal  Mrrtee  Bfe la—ana.   Tlataaaaii 
tbe  kaiManra  to  toahiitoil  to  the  poaaatoto  at  the  toee  raba  of  tha  poMty, 
It  BMy  ba  payahto  to  aaathly  laatoMHats  over  a  period  of  »  years  or 

To  proTide  tor  tetoporary  Urn  ^mlilla  of  lad:  It  toaaantial  that 
stade  to  tba  tiHtartotloa  of  aaala«MBtlttoo  ba  naavaditoa  then  is  a 
of  lead.    Many  rtoaaKto  pradMers  of  *-*'*'*^  lad  pradarts  are  operatlnc  at 
half  anactty  baoaaa  «f  Ihato  toaMitty  to  obtato  raw  aaartol. 
ToatoBdfcrlyeaaadtoaaMdl>alii^iiriT»idaAgaamrataAet:Tbtobai 
to  tha  tat  step  to  14  |«an  tavad  sakaMtoadlatoMat  of 
with  tha  fiid  of  aantonaa  tiniaftJ  world  Iradt. 

tka  MMhartty  of  the  PnMent  to  necotlato  aad 

Uada  tha  bUl  tha  TartC  CaaatoMM.  a  a 
..todmatadto 
teat  to  whkb  tatft  aaa  be  ratoed  or 

tha  Mtlnaal  acartty  or  eaaarqnential  inlnry  to 


raaavMa  tor  aaaaaa  avtotoa^ 
iK  bOi  to  tha  Int  itop  to  «to 
Maettoaa  itoalha  wjl  tha  ha 


•datoMntan,  pn«wt  tas  i 
to  haah  prartolona  and  i 


In 


totratltra 

a*  aaltd.    Dwtoc  the  wa  yean 
tha  ta  aytoHB  ad  tbt  prova  aaaaat  of  atteattoa  wa  ftWB  tie  aaay 
piuMitoi  that  iimaaaiiil  itea  *towa.   Tha  Mi  dak  w&  aaaa  oator 
proM»  bat  to  NatoKdto  thea  wfiitolaa  MttlaoibM  aa  the  avaaaa.   1W 

total  rwluettoa  to  tax  UabOltta  wli  probably  be  ka  thaa  tOMMilBBL 

To  DitraU  coveraai  of  tltto  II  of  tha  •eatal  aeenrlty  Aet,  totoaaaa  aattoa  baaedto. 
aad  for  other  purpoia;  Tha  bO  aaatataa  faaportant  and  tfaaalT  aaMadaaaU  to 
the  oM-aca  aad  •urriTora' taaanaM  provtotoaa  of  tha  Saatol  tJaaarWy 
tha  Mi  adaidi  tofwm  to  U  typa  of  atptoyoMat  nat  aai 
toiaaa  of  tba  act.  luaaea  aataia  toaOy 
■  BOTiaioBS  retoted  to  baaattii  aHatoata  adataditratiTe  ad  tape 
time  provktoe  spadlaAv  tor  the  ai-totportant  aad  of  pntorvtov 
y  prlncfpk  wbieb  uadiraa  the  toaaaaa  pmcram  by  eeadtttan- 
taiK  benefit  paymento  oa  taabto  waca.  ThisptaTtotaitoof  aajor  Importancp 
.\pproxlmatelr  3,9081,000  employed  peraocu  not  now  arerad  under  title  II  i>/  th« 
act  will  thoa  ba  abto  to  ea|ey  tta  protacUva  advaataaa  *^'''"'"c  Jan.  1.  IM9. 

To  permit  withdrawal  of  atoohol  taiftaa  toom  atoelMl  planto  tor  oa  to  ■adktaal 
pnpaattana.  food  produeta^  iaTara,  a  flavorttK  txtiaeto:  Katottai  tow  rtqolrM 
a  tax  of  to  a  proof  calkn  oa  aiaabol  wtth^awn  (or  ua  to  aaatoetan  ef  awdi- 
ciwa,  food  products,  etc.  Hawavw.  thto  type  witbdrawal  to  aO^hto  tor  a  IB 
draw-back  if  eertato  Paadltlgi  are  ooapNed  with.  As  a  raaalUafla  auns  of 
working  eapttal  are  tied  up  tat  prrtods  of  B  to  9  mcnths.  Tbto  MB  woud  petalt 
wttbdrawaa  of  this  type  by  payn.ent  of  the  oltimate  13  tax  plus  tbe  occupational 
taxes.    Revanne  raeeipts  woaid  not  be  effected  by  tbut  bill. 

To  permit  reftmd  a  camt  to  bawan  of  tasa  paid  on  baa  toa  a  wasted  to  bottlag 
operations:  Tato  hy  tha  Banan  of  fartaraal  Revaana  A«w  the  w 
aaltiag  toaa  bottitot  agaattoaa  aa  tax-paid  beaaa 
eaat.  Ixtottof  law  raoaantoa  the  h>|naflOT  of  tax  lapi 
hqaawafatoB  that  aiiaadswJtopoadbte,  aad  the  aamlttecfeft  that  thgannif 
pnndple  shoidd  ap^  to  tax  :  ^r  lost  In  bottI< 

provida  a  BHBtonaa  refund  o<    <    -      .  iM  pereent,  a&<. 
required  to  prore  aach  tea  to  tha  satiatoctMB  of  the  Caoimlaioaet.   The  ''^"rT* 
amended  thebiU  toeBatoatoMBtoalaxaimaaicallaatmaBBtoaliltoBavnit 
oncanizations. 

Tu  aim-nd  title  X  of  .Social  a*caity  Art  to  Mbenia  eHHhURy  rtqahtaiBti  tor 
aU  to  tba  Utod:  This  Mil  to  daicaad  to  tibariMa  axtottoi  tonr  with  mpect  to 
payaeata.  by  the  Statsa.  to  tha  needy  Miad.  Tbe  MD  aithortoa  the  8taa  to 
dln-i-gvd  tbe  first  MO  of  taaaae  laalrtd  tor  pcnoaal  acrriea  by  a  racjptoat  of 
:  any  ealenda  awtb  In  the  detefmlnaiion  of  relative  need  tor  awlst- 
1  ->'  wiamlltia  haiava  Uiat  bUod  lodividuals  should  be  glvea  ercry 

p.«ini,' inceatia  to  "" 


u  maintain  tha  atataa  qao  to  naatl  < 
wcuritT  beacOto  paadba mOtm^tv 
ace:  The  laeae  toaolrad  to  tha  papa 


taaa  aad  sorial- 

aadalanattj  nvtr- 

to  whether  the  scope  of 

by  tba  Coagica  a  by  otber 


I  added  a  proTttooa  to  the 


I  of  Oe  OoTtraaeat.  Tha 
wooM  Increea  by  $5  tbe  aaitaaa  Federal  graau  to  Stata  tor 
aace.  aid  to  the  blind,  aad  aid  to  dependeat  children.  It  akL 
formuin  umk-r  which  the  Federal  Qoranuneat  oontribotes  to  tha 
share  uf  Onaacui  tbcw 


n  o 
bdwl 


the 
I  its 


(IMaj 


X 


1>-R«fwrted.  H.  Rept.  No.  171*.    Apr.  M-ra«e.l 
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Title  and  summary  of  major  provisions  of  bill 


To  pr  -    ■-  '  -  ' 

to  i;  . 

IHjrposos  in  >■■ 
the  Internal  I 


Importation  of  artirle*  for  exhibition  at  the  International  In- 
Thi?  resolution  follows  a  pattern  instituted  many  years  apo 
h,;-  iniiRirtation  of  articles  to  be  used  solely  for  exhibition 
•ion.t.  This  resolution  is  for  the  sneciJlo  benefit  of 
Exwsition  to  be  held  at  Atlantic  City,  N.  J.,  from 
June  ■*  to  .•M>i>itailH?r  11.  l'.♦4^.  If  the  articles  imjwrted  are  ."wld  within  3  months 
after  the  clo.se  of  the  exiwsition.  it  » ill  be  subject  to  import  duties  as  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury-  shall  prescriljc.  ,  _  ...  , 
To  extend  time  for  the  r«lea«',  free  of  estate  and  pift  tax.  of  certain  powers  of  ap- 
pointment: This  bill  merely  extends  the  jtrace  period  allowi>d  under  previous 
fceisluiion  for  the  release  of  certain  powers  of  appointment  in  the  absence  of 
which  the  holders  of  such  i>owers  may  become  liable  for  estate  or  gilt  taxes  m 
rjToreT  ca**«  on  jiropertv  which  they  do  not  actually  own.  The  extension  per- 
mits further  study  of  the  problems  involved  with  a  view  to  permanent  lepisla- 

To  uroTlde  an  extension  of  time  for  claiminit  credit  or  refund  with  respect  to  war 

loSes-  The  staffs  of  the  Jor-  '"- "■'  ^■"  I""n>al  Revenue  Taxation  Mid 

the  Trt'asury  IVpartment  !  veral  years  the  treatment 

of  war-loss  reco\-eriPs  w  ith  \  me  a  larpe  number  of  the 

taxpavers  concerned.  Fine*  this  is  an  extr.mtly  difficult  subject,  it  was  not 
possible  lor  the  cimmittee  to  d<^l  with  tbe  ;)rohlem  prior  to  adjournment. 
Th<r<'|orf.  tt  her  year  the  time  for  filing  of  claims 

-if  5. 

.  niciioi!  ■  •  ix  purposes,  in  the  CJLV  of  life  insur- 

reiits:  Tt  'in  extends  the  marital  dwluction 

f..  li  ill-  ,  ,.  :ial  s«'ttlemenls  where  the  proceeds  of 

.re  left  at  interest  and  surviving  si>ouse  is 
,.,  ,^.„,  -r.  i>ayable  annually  or  at  more  frequent 

intervals  and  \ij  lias  iKiwer  to  apiH'Uii  to  himself  or  herself  or  tbe  esute  all  such 
benefits. 
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May  IS-Reported.  H.  Rept.  19fiS.  May  18— Paslfed 
House.  Mav  28— Reported  in  Senate  (S.  Rept.,lC5). 
June l—l'assi-d  Senate.  Junes— Approved,  I'ubic  Lbw 
614.  , 


Mav  11— Reported.  H.  Rept.  No.  1007.  May  11— Parsed 
House.  May  21— Reported  iii  Senate  w  ith  aniendmi»nt. 
(S.  Kept.  No.  1383).  May  24— Pa.ssed  .si«nate  with 
amendment.  June  1— Hou.se  a«T(>es  to  Senate  amend- 
ments.   Jtme  12— Approved,  Public  Law  636. 

June  16— Reported,  H.  Rept.  No.  2371.  June  17— Paksed 
House.  June  17— Kejiorted  iu  Senate  (S.  Rept.  No. 
1745). 


June  16— Reported,  H.  Rept.  No.  2370.    June  17— P«»sed 
House.    June  17— Reported  in  Senate  (S.  Rept.  No. 

1746). 


The  Wjrominc  Plan  for  Economic 
Developmeot 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  V.  ROBERTSON 

or  WTOMINC 
IN  TH«  SBNATK  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Fridav.  June  18  (legislative  day  of 
Thursday.  June  17).  194S 

Mr.  ROBERTSON  of  Wyoming.  Mr. 
President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  inserted  In  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record  certain  letters,  statements,  and 
fsupportlng  material  pertaining  to  the 
Wyomtn?  plan  for  veterans  and  the  eco- 
nomic development  of  the  West. 
■TATiMEJrr    or    hon.    z.    v.    eobebtsoh.    or 

WYOMING 

Mr  RoBiaTSOM  of  Wyoming.  Mr.  President. 
I  shall  discuss  today  a  program  of  economic 
development  founded  upon  the  principles  of 
free  and  private  enterprise,  which  I  believe 
will  open  a  new  era  In  prosperity  and  con- 
tribute  greatly  to  the  maximum  development 
of  business  and  Industry  throughout  the 
country,  with  full  employment  and  countless 
opportunities  for  new  careers  for  veterans 
and  all  others  with  courage  and  vision. 

The  program  to  which  I  refer  can  be  real- 
ized through  the  provisions  of  the  Economic 
Development  Corporation  Act.  S.  1652,  pop- 
ularly called  the  'little  man's  RFC."  of  which 
I  am  proud  to  l>e  a  sponsor.  I  am  con- 
fident this  measure  will  be  favorably  con- 
aidered  by  the  next  Congress. 

Tiie  State  of  Wyoming  offers  unique  op- 
portunities for  Individual  advancements 
through  private  enterprise  and  the  Informa- 
tion set  forth  In  the  following  pages  under 
the  outline  of  the  Wyoming  plan  will  Illus- 
trate some  of  the  opportunities  which  await 
only  the  application  of  personal  Initiative 
and  adequate  capital  backing.  The  bill  I 
have  referred  to  is  intended  to  provide  the 
capital  backing,  and  I  am  convinced  there 
la  no  lack  of  initiative  and  know-how  among 
the  people  of  Wyoming,  many  of  whom  are 
deacendent  from  the  pioneers  who  first 
•ettled  the  Rocky  Mountain  region. 


Known  aa  the  Equality  SUte  because  It 
pioneered  in  woman  suffrage.  Wyoming  has 
continued  to  pioneer  in  many  other  fields. 
Now  our  State  can  pioneer  in  the  greatest  of 
all  fields— economic  development  to  promote 
prosperity  of  the  individual  and  the  Nation. 
I  am  aaaured  by  tbe  veterans  and  amall  busi- 
ness organizations  that,  under  the  Wyoming 
plan,  which  I  have  devised  to  implement 
tlie  Economic  Development  Corporation  Act, 
a  new  West  can  arise  and  become  the  agri- 
cultural Industrial  frontier  of  America.  The 
Industrial  development  of  the  West  will  be 
aided  by  our  favorable  climate,  our  raw  ma- 
terials, the  pooling  of  chemical,  metallurgi- 
cal, and  a9lentlflc  knowledge,  low -cost  power, 
and  growing  markets  at  home  and  abroad. 
The  continued  expansion  of  the  West  Is  a  cer- 
tainty, both  for  these  reasons,  and  because 
It  is  on  the  main  line  to  the  Pacific  and  ac- 
cessible to  the  markets  of  South  America  and 
the  Orient.  Indeed,  we  have  before  us  an 
entire  new  era  of  economic  productivity  that 
will  set  all  the  people  of  Wyoming  on  the 
road  to  the  greatest  prosperity  they  have  ever 
known. 

Wyoming,  the  birthplace  of  the  great  west- 
ern river  systems — the  Missouri,  the  Colorado, 
and  the  Snake  River  systems — has  untold 
opportunities  for  agricultural  as  well  as  in- 
dustrial development  through  the  harnessing 
of  its  waterpower.  The  potential  irrigable 
acreage  is  vast  and  could  become  an  im- 
portant source  of  food  production  for  the 
Nation.  Drainage  and  better  adaptation  of 
farm  programs  to  available  soil  types  in  some 
areas  also  provide  new  ways  for  increasing 
Individual  profit  and  to  benefit  the  State. 

Mr.  President,  before  continuing  with  the 
economic  opportunities  that  are  available  in 
Wyoming  for  veterans,  smr.U-business  men, 
and  other  individuals  in  the  communities, 
I  wish  to  Insert  In  the  Record,  with  the 
unanimous  consent  of  the  Senate,  a  letter  on 
this  subject  from  James  F.  O'Nell.  national 
commander  of  the  American  Legion,  to  Sen- 
ator Styles  Bridges,  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Appropriations  Committee.  Senator  Bridces 
is  one  of  the  30  cosponsors  of  this  legislation. 

May  18,  1948. 
Hon.  Styles  Bridges, 

ChaiTman,  Appropriations  Committee. 
United   States  Senate, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Senator  Bridges:  I  wish  to  compli- 
ment you    •    •    •    in  formulating  an  Amer- 


ican doctrine  to  build  mutual  prosperity 
between  our  communities  in  America  and  the 
communities  In  friendly  countries  that  .are 
trying  to  hold  the  line  against  communism. 
•  •  •  I  believe  it  i«  possible  that  your 
doctrine  may  go  far  to  aaaure  prosperity  find 
peace  for  the  United  States  and  for  tba 
United  Nations,  by  integrating  the  econ^nny 
of  other  countries  with  ours.  j 

By  utilizing  tbe  manpower  and  tbe  akllw  of 
our  veteraru,  you  put  your  finger  on  ^hat 
I  believe  U  tbe  spearhead  to  prosperity  and 
Amerlcaniam  against  depreaalon  and  com- 
munism. In  their  atand  on  Americanism, 
20,000,000  living  American  veterans  can't  be 
wrong.  Prom  what  I  know  of  veteraija,  I 
can  say  that  we  have  at  least  one  more  good 
fight  left  in  us  and  this  is  It.  As  you  gentle- 
men In  Congress  have  challenged  us,  L  be- 
lieve we  can  meet  tbe  challenge  In  peace  kith 
as  much  vigor  and  determination  aa  we  nave 
met  the  challenge  in  war.  ■ 

Furthermore,  as  all  veterans  alike  pave 
served  their  neighbors  and  our  Nation,  t  am 
confident  that  the  Legionnaires  in  our  State 
will  invite  the  cooperation  of  the  mendjbera 
of  other  veterans'  organ  lzan«jMto  meet,thl8 
new  challenge  to  champlonTftnerlcaiilsm 
against  communism  through  your  econbmic 
development  plan. 

The  Army  and  the  Navy  were  charged  With 
being  prepared  to  defend  Pearl  Harbor.,  but 
obviously  their  lack  of  coordination  palia  Its 
toll.  I,  for  one,  wish  to  prevent  a  Pearl  JHar- 
bor  In  veterans'  affairs.  To  that  end  |  am 
confident  that  the  American  Legion  will  co- 
operate with  other  veterans'  organizatlo^is  in 
our  communities,  and  In  our  States  toilielp 
unify  our  people  for  the  best  Interest  dt  all. 

I  am  Impressed  by  the  number  of  Leflon- 
nalres  In  the  Congress  who  are  cosjw^sor- 
Ing  with  you  your  Veterans'  Corporation  bill, 
which  appears  to  be  a  good  basis  to  aifford 
veterans  economic  opportunities  and  bous- 
ing and  to  complete  an  over-all  vet^ans' 
program  for  the  benefit  of  the  veteran^  and 
of  the  Nation.  i: 

With  my  best  wishes  for  your  succefes  in 
your  plan  to  fight  communism  with  |jro8- 
perlty,  I  am  ji 

Sincerely,  " 

James  F.  O'NJtn-. 

I  also  Wish  to  Insert  in  the  Record  a,  le«er 
addressed  to  me  by  Thomas  A.  Nlcholati,  de- 
partment commander,  VFW.  of  Wyoming. 

ii' 
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C«per,  Wyo..  May  7.  1948. 
V.  lUwmsoN. 
States  Senate, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
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FfOBnTsoN.  please  call  upon  xu  for 
can  give  toward  the  passage  of 
man's  RFC"  bill,  as  this  measure 
pri  orlty  in  the  legislation  being  sup- 
Vie  VFW.     We  also  wish  to  Im- 
Wyoming  plan,  as  we  should 
a  model  of  economic  ex- 
other  States  In  the  Union  and 
that  we  veterans  have  another 
us  and  this  is  it. 
hopes   for   a   greater    Wyoming 
bin  and  the  Wyoming  plan,  we 
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Taoa.  A,  Nicholas, 
Commander,  VFW,  Wyoming. 

letter  was  addressed  to  me 

^annaman,  commander  in  chief. 

United  States,  in  reference  to 

plan  and  the  Veterans'  Eco- 

opment  Corporation  Act: 

or  FoasiCH  Waxs 
or  TRx  UNrrxD  Statxs. 
J^ashington,  D.  C.  April  9,  1949. 

B  CWXXTSCN, 

"ifflce  Building, 

Washington.  D.  C. 

Robxxtson:   I    am   glad    to 

prepared  a  Wyoming  plan  of 

could  be  Implemented  under 

S.  lesa— the  Veterans'  Economic 

Corporation  Act.    Such  State 

the  people  of  many  communl- 

veterans,  by  bringing  new  In- 

1  he  communities,  expanding  pres- 

.  modernlxlng  agriculture,  and 

new  Industrial  uses  for  agrlcul- 

and  other  raw  materials, 
stives  of  friendly  nations  are  In- 
developing  programs  similar  to 
ng  plan  to  enable  their  people  to 
to  hold  the  line  against  com- 
war.     It  Is  not  an  overstatement 
IX  applied   here  at   home   and 
a  plan  would  help  win  a  blood- 


:h«mplonship  In  Congress  of  small 

•     tiie  United  States  and  the  estab- 

veterans  In  businesses  and  proflt- 

haa  our  strong  support.     The 

are  sponsoring  in  the  Senate, 

entitled  "Veterans  Economic  Devel- 

Ccfporation   Act."  will  enable  mU- 

to  catch  up  with  the  eco- 
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rei  erans 


nomlc  parade  at  home  and  abroad.  This 
bUl  will  Interest  the  taxpayers  partlctUarly. 
as  no  appropriation  of  taxpayers'  money  Is 
contemplated.  In  addition.  It  Is  estimated 
that  it  win  reduce  taxes,  as  It  wUl  save  our 
taxpayers  a  billion  dollars  a  year  In  the 
present  cost  of  Government. 

Tbe  bipartisan  support  of  this  bill  and  Its 
early  passage  is  indicated  by  the  companion 
bills  Introduced  In  the  House  by  Esns 
KxTAUvn,  of  Tennessee,  a  champion  of  small 
business;  Representative  EBrrn  Roczas  of 
Massachusetts,  chairman  of  the  important 
Veterans'  Committee;  Representative  Jimb 
WoLcorr.  of  Michigan,  an  authority  on 
finance  and  chairman  of  the  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee:  the  past  chairman. 
Congressman  Spxwci.  of  Kentucky;  by  Con- 
gressmen KXAXNiT.  of  New  York,  and  Vaw 
ZAmrt,  ot  Pennsylvania,  both  former  com- 
manders in  chief  of  the  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars.  The  unusual  support  of  the  bill  In 
the  Senate  Is  evidenced  by  the  sponsorship 
of  S.  1652  by  Senator  Baiocxs.  of  New  Hamp- 
shire,  chairman  of  the  Important  Appropria- 
tions Committee;  Senator  BxrcK.  of  the  Sen- 
ate Banking  Committee;  Senator  BAaKLZT.  of 
Kentucky:  Senator  Bxttlxx.  of  Nebraska, 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  AlXalrs  and  20  other  distinguished 
Senators. 

A^  the  Veterans  Economic  Development 
Corporation  bill  Is  not  limited  to  veterans, 
your  Wyoming  plan  will  help  to  implement 
tlila  program  in  an  orderly  manner,  marking 
a  new  milestone  In  the  illustrious  history  of 
Wyoming  and  of  the  Nation. 
Sincerely, 

Rat  H.  Bbannaman. 
Commander  in  Chief. 

Mr.  President,  before  I  Insert  In  the 
Rscoao  an  outline  of  the  Wyoming  plan,  I 
believe  the  people  In  our  communities  back 
home  would  like  to  have  me  describe  briefly 
the  proposed  Veterans'  Economic  Develop- 
ment Corporation  Act.  It  will  enable  our 
veterans,  as  well  as  others,  to  become  con- 
structive leaders  In  our  communities  and  to 
reinforce  the  American  economy,  as  it  cov- 
ers the  next  30  years  of  the  lives  of  the  ma- 
jority of  our  veterans. 

WHAT  IS  THX  VmaAKS'  CCarOSATIONT 

The  fundamental  purpose  of  the  Veterans' 
Economic  Development  Corporatton  Act  are 
to  develop  unused  natural  resources  and  un- 
used productive  capacity  and  to  Increase 
business  and  career  opportunities,  with  par- 
ticular emphasis  upon  Jobs  for  veterans.  The 
act  will  create  a  Government  corporation 
vested  with  broad  powers  to  provide  long- 
range  credit  and  technical  advisory  services 
to:  (a)  private  business.  Individuals,  firms, 
and  corporations,  and  (b)  State  and  muni- 
cipal self-llquldatlng  public  projects,  with 
the  ccnditlon  that  preference  in  new  employ, 
ment  opportunities  created  would  be  given 
vetersns,  if  available. 

This  "little  man's  RFC"  will  be  set  up  and 
wUl  cperate  along  lines  similar  to  those  of 
the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation, 
with  Its  broad  lending  powers  and.  In  sddl- 
tlon.  will  have  authority  to  provide  technical 
advisory  services.  Applicants  for  loans  will 
have  to  satisfy  sound  business  requirements 
sstahltshed  by  the  Corporation  to  assure  effl- 
clsnt  operatior  and  protect  the  Government 


kTB  WrrBOUT  COST 
TO  TBI  TAXTATXir 

Tes  The  Corporation  vrlll  borrow  money 
through  the  Federal  Treasury  at  Its  prevail- 
ing tow  rate  of  Interest  and  lend  it  at  a 
higher  rate.  Experience,  t>ased  on  RFC  oper- 
ations, indlcater  that  the  earnings  of  the 
Corporation  wUl  not  only  cover  all  adminis- 
trative costs  and  any  losses  from  loans,  but 
should  return  a  profit  to  the  Treasury.  The 
technical  advisory  services  authorized  In  the 
act  will  serve  to  minimize  losses  and  at  the 
same  time  protect  the  borrowers  against 
busUMas  failures. 


ASS  THK   LOANS    AND   BCMUllS  Or  TRC   ACT 
LUtrrZD  TO  VXTIBANSr 

No.  Credit  msy  be  granted  individuals.  Ir- 
respective of  veteran  or  nonveteran  status, 
or  to  firms,  corporations,  other  organizations 
and  municipalities.  The  only  condition  is 
that  preference  shall  be  given  veterans  In 
new  employment  opportunities.  If  available. 
The  over-all  benefits  of  the  act  will  apply  to 
the  entire  Nation. 

Of  special  significance  to  our  taxpaj^rs  is 
that  no  appropriations  of  public  money  are 
required  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the 
act,  as  only  self-liquidating  projects  will  be 
considered.  It  is  estimated  that  with  gain- 
ful. sell-sulBclent  careers  being  afforded  vet- 
erans, an  annual  saving  to  our  taxpayers  of 
sppnolmately  11,000,000.000  will  be  made. 

The  veterans'  organizations  have  termed 
this  "nttle  man's  RFC"  bill  one  of  the  most 
constructive  pieces  of  veterans'  legislation 
ever  to  be  Introduced.  This  bipartisan  bill 
has  been  endorsed  by  many  outstanding 
people,  among  whom  are  President  Truman 
and  Gen.  Omar  N.  Bradley,  the  former  Veter- 
ans' AdminUtrator:  Mr.  Alfred  Schindler.  the 
former  Under  Secretary  of  Commerce;  and 
former  Secretary  of  SUte  Byrnes. 

CCONOMIC   OPPOBTVNITIIS 

As  a  cosponsor  of  this  bill,  I  should  like  to 
refer  to  some  of  the  tremendous  potentiali- 
ties that  can  be  realised  through  lU  enact- 
ment. I  have  already  commented  on  the 
new  era  of  prosperity  that  awaits  the  West, 
contingent  on  the  development  of  Its  natural 
resources.  Responsible  economists  are  au- 
thority for  the  statement  that  our  11  West- 
ern States,  with  a  present  population  of  only 
about  16,000,000,  could  essUy  support  a  popu- 
lation of  60.000.000  people  at  a  high  level  of 
prosperity.  The  populstion  of  Wvoming.  ac- 
cording to  the  IMO  census,  was  250,742  peo- 
ple. The  total  land  area  in  the  State  Is 
62.400.160  acres.  Thus,  the  population  per 
square  mile  was  2.6  in  1940  as  compared  with 
44.3  for  the  United  States  as  a  whole;  From 
these  figures  alone  it  Is  clear  that  there  is 
much  room  for  expansion  In  Wyoming.  The 
enactment  of  the  Veterans'  Economic  Devel- 
opment Corporation  Act  would  enable  us  to 
Increase  the  opportunities  for  ambitioiu  vet- 
erans and  others  in  crowded  areas  of  the  Na- 
tion, giving  them  the  chance  to  become  pio- 
neers like  their  forefathers  and  help  make 
Wyoming  the  State  of  opportunity  as  well  as 
the  State  of  equality. 

Under  this  bill  new  opportunities  vrlll  also 
be  opened  In  further  developing  the  tourist 
trade,  as  the  nattiral  wonders  of  Wyoming, 
Including  Yellowstone  National  Park,  the 
Teton  Mountains,  Jaclcson  Hole,  the  Devil's 
Tower,  and  the  majestic  scenery  of  the  many 
other  mountain  ranges  already  attract  tens 
of  thousands  of  visitors  each  year. 

It  is  highly  significant  that  coal-bearlng 
formatloQ4^nderlle  about  60  percent  of  the 
area  of  tbe  SUte,  so  that  coal  mining  U  car- 
ried on  In  every  county  of  the  State.  The 
United  States  Geological  Survey  estimates 
Wyoming  to  conuin  over  1,078,000,000.000 
totis  of  coal.  This  amounts  to  one-seventh 
of  the  coal  resotirces  of  the  Nation— a  stag- 
gering amount.  My  bill  and  my  Wyoming 
plan  wUl  facUltate  the  utilization  of  our 
vast  natural  wealth.  It  vrlll  also  speed  the 
profitable  application  of  such  research  as 
that  being  conducted  by  the  Natural  Re- 
sources Research  Institute  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Wyoming.  The  reports  of  this  re- 
search at  Laramie  will  contain  Information 
of  wide  general  tise  to  the  coal  producers  of 
Wyoming  and  to  many  others  who  are  inter- 
ested in  the  conversion  of  subbituminous 
coals.  A  briquetting  plant  has  already  been 
operated  and  demonstrated,  and  the  unit  will 
continue  to  be  operated  for  some  time,  mak- 
ing briquettes  (a  pressed  brick  of  coal  dust, 
made  solid  by  some  binding  material  and 
used  for  fuel)  from  tbe  various  typical  coals 
for  which  this  type  of  briquetting  holds  com- 
mercial promise.     It  is  becoming  increasingly 
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Important  that  research  of  this  type  be  car- 
ried on,  especially  under  the  sponsorship  of 
the  State,  not  only  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. Some  coals  may  be  converted  Into 
smokeless  fuel  without  briquetting  by  a  new 
distilling  process  which  extracts  petroleum 
products  from  lump  coal  without  disintegra- 
tion of  the  lumps. 

MINEKAL    IMPROVEMENT 

Despite  the  fact  that  Wyoming  is  so  rich  in 
minerals,  it  has  never  been  an  important  pro- 
ducer of  precious  metals.  But  now  we  have 
an  opportunity  to  remedy  that  situation. 
For  example,  announcement  was  made  Just 
recently  of  the  discovery  of  a  50,000-ton  de- 
posit of  Jade,  worth  millions  of  dollars.  In 
the  vicinity  of  Lander,  semiprecious  stones 
are  produced  and  marketed.  Considerable 
black  and  green  Jade  (nephrite)  is  collected 
and  sold  for  polishing.  Under  the  Wyoming 
plan  more  of  our  people  can  benefit  from 
such  new  businesses. 

As  a  result  of  a  recent  discovery  in  Wyo- 
ming of  an  almost  inexhaustible  supply  of 
vanadium  ore.  which  Is  now  being  mined,  the 
SUte  may  well  become  the  largest  vanadium- 
producing  State  and  relieve  our  Nation  of 
dependence  on  vanadium  imports.  Wyoming 
is  the  largest  producer  of  bentonite  and 
yields  nearly  half  of  the  Nation's  supply. 
Bentonite  is  a  rock  derived  from  accumula- 
tions of  volcanic  ash  on  an  ancient  sea 
floor  with  subsequent  alteration  to  clay.  Of 
the  half  hundred  uses  known,  the  principal 
ones  are  as  a  binder  for  foundry  sands,  a 
mud-laden  fluid  used  In  oil-well  drilling,  and 
a  refining  filter. 

There  But  several  promising  iron  deposits 
In  the  State  that  could  be  developed  under 
my  Wyoming  plan.  The  United  States 
Bureau  of  Mines  has  constructed  a  pilot  plant 
at  Laramie  to  test  the  practicability  of  pro- 
duction of  metallic  sponge  iron  from  Wyo- 
ming and  other  western  lion  ores.  Another 
important  mineral  is  vermicullte.  a  mica 
which  expands  to  many  times  its  original 
size  when  heaUd.  Utilized  in  warfare  as  an 
insulator,  a  flreproofing  material,  and  a 
shock-absorbing  substance,  it  has  a  number 
of  profitable  peacetime  uses.  Other  impor- 
tant mineral  deposits  in  the  State  that  have 
never  been  developed  or  are  not  utilized  at 
the  present  time  are  trona  (sodium  car- 
bonate), epsomite  (magnesium  sulfate),  and 
rock  salt  (sodium  chloride),  which  occur  as 
saline  deposits.  The  undeveloped  trona  de- 
posits are  especially  large,  and  the  material 
Is  essentially  pure  sodium  carbonate  and 
bicarbonate.  In  the  Laramie  mountains  are 
large  dikes  of  titanlferous  magnetite  which 
have  rcver  been  utilized. 

Western  Wyoming  offers  many  opportuni- 
ties for  profitable  development  of  other  types 
of  minerals.  For  example.  It  has  a  great  re- 
serve of  unutilized  phosphate  rock  which 
runs  as  high  as  70  percent  or  more  tricalclum 
phosphate.  The  phorphate  rock  lies  near 
coal  deposits  and  the  trona  deposits  are  not 
far  away  In  the  vicinity  of  the  trona  are 
large  amounts  of  leucite.  a  rock  which  con- 
tains about  11  percent  each  of  alumina  and 
potash.  Vestern  Wyoming  also  has  great 
deposits  of  high-grade  oil  shale  which,  v.hen 
utilized,  will  yield  about  40  gallons  of  petro- 
leum per  ton.  In  addition  to  ammonia.  The 
Wyoming  deposits  are  estimated  to  contain 
nearly  2. 000 .COO .COO  barrels  of  recoverable 
petroleum.  Under  my  Wyoming  plan,  many 
more  of  our  people  would  have  a  chance  to 
profit  from  the  development  of  a  petroleum 
industry. 

Along  the  Union  Pacific  Rillroad  there  Is 
a  large  deposit  of  ammonium  alum  which 
might  be  utilized  in  the  production  of  syn- 
thetic ammonia.  In  the  Laramie  mountains 
are  hundreds  of  square  miles  of  anorthosite, 
a  sodic  feldspar  containing  40  percent  or 
more  of  alumina.  This  rock  is  being  used 
In  the  manufacture  of  special  hlgh-grada 
cements  Then,  over  wide  areas  In  Wyoming 
are  thick  beds  of  pure  dolomite  which  con- 


tain over  20  percent  magnesia,  also  large 
deposits  of  antigorite  which  run  as  high  as 
40  percent  magnesia.  None  of  these  mate- 
rials have  been  utilized  to  date,  and  it  ap- 
pears that  practically  all  can  be  profitably 
developed. 

Wyoming  has  large  deposits  of  clays  and 
shale  which  would  unquestionably  yield  a 
variety  of  desirable  '  ceramic  products. 
Nephellnesyenlte,  present  in  the  northeast- 
ern part  of  the  State.  Is  of  probable  value  in 
ceramics.  Radioactive  ores  are  known  to 
occur  In  several  places  in  the  States,  as  does 
allanite,  which  contains  the  rare  metals 
cerium  and  yttrium. 

OIL   AND   NATURAL  GAS 

We  may  also  expect  Wyoming  to  become  the 
site  for  more  extensive  explorations  for 
natural  gas,  since  the  discovery  of  new  fields 
is  becoming  more  difficult  In  more  thoroughly 
explored  States.  Wyoming  now  ranks  eighth 
as  an  oil-prcducing  State,  and  we  are  con- 
stantly trying  to  find  new  uses  for  oil.  At 
Laramie.  Wyo.,  a  new  oil-shale  research  and 
development  laboratory  building  has  been 
completed  for  determining  the  fundamental 
chemical,  physical,  and  engineering  facts  of 
oil-shale  processing.  Engine  tests  have  been 
started  on  shale  gasoline  and  Diesel  fuel  to 
determine  their  characteristics  for  use  In  in- 
ternal-combustion engines.  In  refining  re- 
search, work  has  continued  on  thermal  and 
catalytic  cracking  of  shale-oil  fractions  and 
the  catalytic  .treating  of  shale-oil  naphthas. 
Assays  for  oil  yield  have  been  made  on  ap- 
proximately 1 .400  shale  samples,  largely  from 
core-drill  holes  on  the  United  States  Naval 
Oll-Shale'Reserve. 

WILDLIFE 

Another  of  Wyoming's  Important  natural 
heritages  Is  Its  wildlife.  In  the  moimtains 
and  on  the  plains  we  have  elk.  deer,  moose, 
bear,  mountain  sheep,  and  antelope,  and  big- 
game  hunting  Is  one  of  the  important  attrac- 
tions in  the  State.  Upland  birds  and  wild- 
fowl attract  the  nimrod,  and  the  lakes  and 
streams  offer  fine  trout  fishing.  Thus,  op- 
portunities to  set  up  varied  types  of  tourist 
accommodations  are  many. 

ACaiCCLTtJRE 

The  great  plains  of  Wyoming  contain  a 
mineral-rich  soil  excellent  for  farming  when 
it  receives  suflacient  moisture.  Half  of  the 
land  area  in  the  State  Is  privately  owned,  and 
much  of  it  is  devoted  to  farming,  with  hay 
and  wheat  the  chief  crops.  Here  can  be  cre- 
ated many  opportunities  In  farming  for  vet- 
erans. The  veterans  who  have  had  the  op- 
portunity to  take  up  homesteads  (after  hav- 
ing fulfilled  the  necessary  requirements  of 
ability  and  initial  capital  to  file  on  a  home- 
stead) now  find  they  are  severely  handicap- 
ped in  their  efforts  to  develop  physical  facili- 
ties on  their  homesteads,  because  with  the 
rising  costs  they  must  put  their  money  in 
fertilizer,  seed,  and  the  like.  Under  the 
Veterans'  Economic  Development  Corpora- 
tion Act  they  will  obtain  funds  to  im- 
prove their  buildings,  drill  water  wells, 
and  make  other  Improvements.  They  can 
pay  back  these  loans  through  cash  crops. 
As  it  -Is  now  they  cannot  get  loans  be- 
cause of  legal  technicalities  preventing 
them  from  gaining  an  equity  In  their  land, 
to  secure  loans  until  they  have  proved  up. 
They  may  get  small  loans  on  farm  machinery, 
but  the  land  Itself  does  not  constitute  secu- 
rity for^^^oan.  My  bill  would  permit  them 
to  get  money  for  Improvements  before  they 
get  full  title  to  their  land. 

We  have  Interstate  organizations  of  farm- 
ers—Farm Bureau,  Grange,  Veterans  Home- 
steader Association.  Under  the  Veterans' 
Corporation  these  groups  could  obtain  coop- 
eratively the  equipment  that  would  be  used 
on  their  projects.  The  Joint  purchasing  of 
equipment  which  they  could  not  otherwise 
afford  could  be  arranged  under  this  plan. 

The  extensive  grazing  lands  of  Wyoming 
have  favored  livestock  raising,  mainly  cattle 


and  sheep,  since  Territorial  days.  As  a  resijUt 
of  Its  sheep  raising.  Wyoming  has  become  ohe 
of  the  greatest  wool -producing  States.  \^et 
no  wool  Is  prcxiessed  there  for  commercial 
use.  There  is  considerable  activity  at  pres- 
ent to  develop  wool-storage  warehouses  bo 
that  our  people  will  gain  the  advantages  pi 
this  storage  activity,  and  under  my  plan  fe 
could  also  have  plants  to  process  the  wool, 
manufacture  wool  yarns,  and  even  prodi^e 
woolen  fabrics  and  finished  products,  suth 
as  clothing  and  blankets.  I; 

Livestock  raising  has  always  been  such  iin 
Important  Industry  that  stockmen  have  lo)|ig 
been  among  our  leaders  In  the  State.  Today 
many  of  these  stockmen  are  also  veterans  jpf 
the  past  two  world  wars,  and  they  are  steaifl- 
lly  becoming  the  leaders  In  our  State  and 
national  affairs.  The  Congress  can  help  \«t- 
erans  and  other  small -business  men  to  make 
ever-Increasing  contributions  to  the  advance- 
ment of  the  West  and  of  the  Nation.  T^jis 
can  be  done  by  affording  them  economic  Op- 
portunities under  my  Wyoming  plan,  and  the 
Veterans'  Economic  Development  Corpofa- 
tlon,  by  making  available  to  them,  on  a  Re- 
payment basis,  funds  to  finance  expansion 
and  modernization  of  their  essential  opefa- 
tions.  This  Is  consistent  with  the  opportuial- 
tles  now  being  made  available  to  farmers  In 
many  areas,  through  the  reimbursable  ap- 
propriations provided  by  the  Congress  to 
finance  irrigation  and  reclamation  projects 
under  the  Reclamation  Act  of  1902. 

TECHNICAL     ADVISORY     SERVICE     UNDER     THt 
"LITTLE    MANS    RFC'  '. 

The  advisory  service  to  be  provided  under 
the  "little  man's  RFC"  v/ill  afford  the  smSU- 
buslness  man  the  latest  technical,  market  ahd 
trade  Information — the  kind  of  informatjpn 
which  heretofore  has  been  acquired  onlysby 
big  corporations  having  large  expert  staffs. 
With  the  help  of  this  Information,  the 'kittle 
fellow  can  establish  a  new  business,  or  ex- 
pand his  present  business  and  Increase 
profits  by: 

1.  Adding  new  products  to  his  line; 

2.  Obtaining  new  markets  and  trade  otit- 
lets  for  hiF  products;  ; 

3.  Finding  better  or  cheaper  ways  to  pro- 
duce his  present  products;  c 

4.  Helping  to  fill  the  urgent  need  for  Aii:ier- 
ican  products  in  other  countries;  ^ 

5.  Supplying  defense  program  requ^e- 
ments;  " 

6.  Sharing  in  the  present  extensive  pro- 
gram of  exploitation  of  our  natural  resourpes; 

7.  Participating  In  the  Import  and  domestic 
stock  piling  of  critical  items  for  peacetime 
purposes  for  national  defense. 

Through  this  advisory  service,  technical 
and  trade  information  recently  developed  at 
an  expense  of  many  billions  of  dollars  in  re- 
search by  the  United  States  Government, 
other  friendly  governments  and  private  agen- 
cies, can  be  put  to  Immediate  profitable  \ise 
by  businessmen.  Captured  German  and 
Japanese  patents  and  secret  processes — com- 
mercially valued  at  £25,000,000,000— also  irUl 
be  made  available  through  the  service. 

Many  successful  small  businesses  have  been 
started  already  as  a  result  of  obtaining  tjhls 
new  technology.  Among  thr-m  are:  The  man- 
ufacture of  dry  Ice,  paper-match  books,  candy, 
Christmas-tree  ornaments,  envelope  *nd 
stamp  adheslves,  straw-hat  cleaners;  the  tlifi- 
nlng  of  hides  and  skins  into  leather;  mak- 
ing potato  chips;  metallzlng  baby  shoes;  Wn- 
ning  by  hot-dipped  methods:  hot-dip  gal- 
vanizing; electroplating;  precision-  or  Inv^t- 
ment-mold  casting;  silver  plating;  porcelain 
enameling;  and  establishment  of  a  small  fer- 
rous-metal foundry. 

Following  Is  a  brief  presentation  of  the 
kind  of  information  and  services  that  wilt  be 
made  available  under  the  "little  man's  RI<C." 

1.  Technical  Information: 

a.  United  States  Government  research,  cost- 
ing billions  of  dolle-s.  which  Includes  the,  re- 
search carried  on  In  all  Government  depart- 
ments. Including  nonsecret  development!  In 
the  Department  of  Defense. 
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b.  Cmpt  jr«d  German  and  JapanMC  mearch 
documen  a,  of  which  there  are  1.600,000  Oer- 
man  pat<  nta  and  proceasea.  Many  of  them 
are  unkn  own  to  the  American  market  and 
are  comn  lerclally  practicable  and  profitable, 
e.  Biefe  uige  information  with  other  coun- 
trtaa.  Tt  endly  countrlea  provide  the  United 
States  wl  h  raaearch  Information  in  exchange 
for  American  Information. 
2.  Exploitation  of  our  national  resources: 
a.  The  Ooremment-controUed  lands  In  the 
United  t  tates  and  In  our  possessions  es- 
cstd  99  r  ercent  of  the  total  land  area.  Tba 
111  bui  tnessman  can  now  have  many  new 
opportun  ties  to  expand  his  business  or  to 
business 

We   have   many  known   and 

mineral  deposits  that   have  been 

almost   entirely   t>y    big   business. 

as  Oorerhment  red   tape  and   leasing   laws 

ostially  made  It  unprofitable  for  the 

fslliw  to  operate. 

Re<  lamatlon :  In  the  reclamation  areas, 
}f  new  businesses  can  be  started  as 
tments  are  made  or  old  settlements 
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Pollowlpg  are  examples  of  the  many  new 
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machine   that   will   stamp   dry 
darts  rather  than  wet  parts. 

and  Improved  vacuum  tubes  and 
tibe  techniques. 
Greatly  improved  X-ray  tubes  and  tecb- 
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against  foot  and  mouth  dls- 
has  been  tested  In  Mexico  and 
States. 

i  development    In   which   plastic 
have  been  Introduced  as  an  alloy 


virility  agent  used  for  a  quick 
germination  and  also  as  a  diagnostic 
tiring  tissue. 
Pesqlcides  as  a  more  effective  substitute 

fat  from  synthetic  fatty  acids. 

In  Germany  especially  for  use  In 

on    account    of    its    stability 

ralocidity. 


and  better  synthetic  rubber, 
jlopment  of  new  textile  fibers  and 
and  scratch-resistant  plas- 


temp<  raturc 
Infrired 


i»archUghU     and     invisible 

(|etecUng  objects  in  total  darkness. 

of    the    seUnium    rectifier 

laed  in  branches  of  the  electronics 


InvDntton 


Development  of  a  new  system  of  wired 
In  which  no  tranamittnr 
and   programs   are   received    by 
circuits. 

!W   device   for   translating   spwKli 
l^to   typed   words. 

fluid  for  ignition  oil  that  wUI 
el^trlc  Ignition. 


bro  idcaating 


23.  Specifications  for  Independent  spring- 
ing of  automobile  wheels. 

24.  Development  of  a  small  two-cycle 
Diesel  engine. 

25  Development  In  the  field  of  powdered 
metallurgy  products. 

38.  Soft  grit  blasting  and  cleaning  of  metal 
s\n^aces. 

27.  Ifew  methods  of  making  dyes  that 
would  be  usable  on  all  kinds  of  cloths 

38.  New  techniques  In  building  plywood 
boats. 

29.  Manufacture  of  a  magnetic  recording 
machine  .'or  radio  ststlon  and  home  use. 

30.  Manufacture  and  dlMTttUtlon  of 
nitrogenous  fertillaer  and  maiMfaeture  of 
ferttliaer  from  fish  and  sea-food  byproducts. 


ATOMIC  omev 

Among  the  many  reasons  why  we  should 
have  a  "Uttle  Man's  RFC"  U  the  fact  that 
it  would  enable  our  veterans  to  participate 
in  the  tremendous  economic  possibilities 
which  lie  In  the  field  of  peacetime  uses  of 
atomic  energy.  Industrial  and  commercial 
opportunity  in  the  field  of  atomic  energy 
are  more  clearly  defined  today  and  there 
are  firm  indications  that  the  development 
of  nuclear  science  will  have  a  far-reaching 
effect  in  many  allied  fields.  Even  in  the 
most  conservative  estimates,  the  proposed 
possihlllties  of  peacetime  uses  of  atomic 
power  are  sufficient  to  stagger  the  imagina- 
tion of  the  average  citizen. 

Mr.  President,  I  now  ask  the  unanimous 
consent  of  the  Senate  to  insert  in  the 
RacoBO  an  outline  of  the  Wyoming  State 
plan,  which  will  be  implemented  by  the 
enactment  of  the  Veterans'  Economic  De- 
velopment Corporation  Act.  initiated  by  my 
coIIeagTMi  and  myself  in  this  historic  Eight- 
ieth 


wTOMnro   njM   ram   Bcoivomc   dcvelopmxmt 

The  State  plan  Is  designed  to  develop,  un- 
der the  provisions  of  the  Veterans'  Economic 
Development  Corporation,  the  resources  of 
the  State  to  promote  the  prosperity,  welfare. 
and  health  of  all  its  people  Career  oppor- 
tunities for  veterans  as  well  as  continued 
full  employment  for  others  would  be  fos- 
tered through  the  development  of  needed 
new  businesses,  the  modernised  productivity 
of  agriculture,  the  utilization  of  unused 
natural  resources  and  the  Implementation 
of   needed   self-liquidating    public    projects. 

The  Veterans'  Corporation,  with  authority 
to  extend  credit  totaling  $5,000,000,000,  wUl 
direct  its  loans  toward  supplementing  the 
loans  of  banks  and  other  existing  private 
lending  agencies,  and  the  capital  needed  will 
derive  from  existing  public  money.  No  ap- 
proprlatloD*  firaat  Congress  will  be  necessary, 
as  only  prafltaUe.  self-liquidating  projects 
will  be  considered. 

Planning  activities  would  be  on  a  State, 
county,  regional,  or  community  level.  The 
State  planning  board,  with  the  assistance 
of  a  know-how  committee  composed  of  tech- 
nical experts,  would  plan  for  the  physical 
development  of  the  State,  cooperating  with 
other  State  agencies  in  the  preparation  of 
programs.  It  would  also  assist  regional  and 
county  committees  (which  would  plan  for 
county  and  regional  pro'ects)  and  com- 
munity planning  boards,  giving  technical  ad- 
vice and  assisting  In  the  coordination  of 
State,  county,  and  community  plans.  It 
would  further  extend  technical  assistance 
to  individuals,  new  businesses  and  projects. 

Since  the  veterans'  economic  development 
prot;ram  is  essentially  a  grass-roots  pro- 
gram, designed  to  serve  small  buslneas  and 
Indtistry  and  agriculture  in  the  community, 
emphasis  on  planning  would  be  on  a  com- 
munity level.  Thus,  while  the  State  plan- 
ning board  and  know-how  committee  would 
enfage  m  planning  on  a  State-wide  basis, 
thetr  primary  function  would  be  to  serve  the 
Intcreets  of  the  communities  and  to  bring 
to  bear  the  cooperation  of  the  Federal  Gov- 


ernment on  local  projects  whenever  advla- 
able  and  necessary. 

Becatiae  of  thia  emphasis  on  local  plan- 
ning, the  following  outline  on  State  and 
community  planning  will  list  specific  oppor- 
tunities for  development  and  expansion  un- 
der the  section  on  community   planning. 

roBzicN  Am 

Ambassadors,  ministers,  and  technical  ex- 
perts of  friendly  nations  seeking  our  help 
under  the  Economic  Cooperation  Adminis- 
tration and  other  forme  of  aid  have  shown 
great  Interest  in  applying  this  State  plan  to 
their  own  countries.  In  their  opinion,  the 
plan  will  speed  modernization  of  their  econ- 
omy and  enable  the  people  In  their  com- 
munities to  become  increasingly  self-sufll- 
cient.  This  economic  development  plan  will 
increase  two-way  trade  between  the  people 
In  the  communities  of  the  United  States  and 
of  other  countries  for  the  Increasing  profit 
and  security  of  all  the  people. 

It  U  the  belief  of  American  authorities 
that  the  application  of  this  plan  In  the  com- 
munities of  friendly  countries  will  help  pro- 
vide a  firmer  foundation  upon  which  our 
financial  aid  at  Government  level  to  these 
countries  will  rest.  Further,  the  State  plan 
may  be  put  into  effect  abroad  without  cost 
to  the  American  taxpayers  as  no  appropria- 
tions of  public  money  are  required. 

coMMCNrrr   planning 

1.  Local  pUnnlng  board  established,  repre- 
senting Industry,  finance,  business,  labor, 
sciences,  the  professions,  veterans,  religious 
groups,  agriculture. 

3.  Plannixig  board  sets  up  a  know-bow 
committee. 

3.  Planning  board  outlines  program  of 
activity,  receiving  assistance  in  organizing 
and  formulating  programs  from  State  plan- 
ning commission  or  State  know-how  com- 
mittee. 

a.  Inventory  to  determine  present  and 
future  economic  needs,  including  prepara- 
tion of  town  and  agricultural  maps  on  the 
following : 

(I)  Population  distribution  and  trends. 
(3)  Property  tax  surveys. 

(3)  Land  use. 

(4)  Zoning  ordinances. 

(5)  Trafflc  studies 

(0)  Recreational   facility   requirements. 

(7)  Health  and  welfare  survey. 

(8)  Commtuity  center  redevelopments. 

(9)  Highway  maintenance. 

(10)  Fire  protection. 

(II)  Water  supply. 
(13)   Housing. 

(13)  School  system. 

(14)  Fiuming.  acreages,  crop  production, 
livestock. 

(15)  UtUity  services. 

(16)  Transportation   service — airport,    etc. 
(a)  Uses  faculties  of  Federal.  State,  and 

regional  agencies  for  fact-finding  and  mak- 
ing projective  studies. 

4.  Opportunities  for  development  and  ex- 
pansion : 

a.  Local  industries: 

(1)  Needed  expansion  of  extstiag  indvis- 
tries. 

(2)  Needed  new  Industries: 

(a)  Resenjch  for  new  products. 

(b)  Use  of  captured  enemy  patents  and 
new  processes. 

(c)  Use  of  natural  resources. 

(d)  New  IndtMtrial  uses  for  agricultural 
products. 

(3)  Processing  plants  for  local  products. 

(4)  Assembling  plants  for  local  marketa. 

(5)  Sei-vlce  industries. 
(8)   Retail  trade. 

b.  Land  use: 

(1)   Land  conservation: 

(a)  Irrigation — surface  and  underground- 
water  reaourees. 

(b)  Reforestation: 

(c)  Erosion  control. 
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(d)  Soil  treatment. 

(e)  Fertilizers. 

(3)    ^Vater-power  development: 

(a)  Utilities. 

(b)  Industrial  uses. 

(c)  Agricultural  purposes. 

(d)  Home. 

(3)  Agricultural  practices: 

(a)  New  methods  of  farming  and  livestock 
Improvement. 

(b)  New  farm  enterprises  and  better  use 
of  land  resources. 

c.  Commerce: 

(1)  Sales  development— new  market  cen- 
ters in  growing  communities. 

(2)  Farm  cooperatives. 

(3)  Export  development  opportunities. 

(4)  Shipping: 

( a )  Assembly,  processing,  and  warehousing 
facilities. 

(b)  Harbor  Imprmements;  feeder  lines. 

(5)  Air  transport* 

(6)  Trucking. 

(7)  Freight. 

d.  Mining: 

(1)  Geological  surveys. 

(2)  Development  of  mineral  resources. 

(3)  New  uses  for  mineral  products. 

e.  Tourist  and  recreational  areas: 

(1)  Beaches  and  artificial  ponds  and  lakes. 

(2)  Wood  trails  and  roads,  camping  areas. 

(3)  Sports,  fish  and  game  stocking. 

(4)  Restoration  of  historical  areas,  scenic 
Improvement. 

(5)  Hotels,  cabins,  and  restaurants. 

(6)  Stream-  and  pond-pollution  control. 

(7)  Handicrafts. 

f .  Public  service  (self -liquidating) : 

(1)  Utilities  and  power  development. 

(2)  Transportation  of  passengers: 

(a)  Bus. 

(b)  Streetcar. 

(c)  Tram. 

(d)  Air  travel. 

(e)  Boat. 

g.  Public  health  and  welfare  (self-liquldat- 
Ing): 

Medical  clinics. 

Fire  prevention. 

Sanitation: 

Stream-pollution  abatement. 

Sewage  disposal. 

Garbage  disposal. 

Hospitals  (Improvement  and/or  expan- 


3.  Planning  board  outlines  program  of  ac- 
tivity, receiving  assistance  in  organizing  and 
formulating  programs  from  State  know-how 
committee  or  State  planning  commission. 

a.  Takes  inventory  to  determine  present 
and  future  economic  needs  of  State  and  geo- 
graphical area,  preparing  State,  regional,  and 
county  maps  and  statistical  studies. 

(1)  Uses  facilities  of  Federal,  State,  and 
regional  departments  and  agencies  for  fact- 
finding and  making  projective  studies. 

4.  Planning  board  relates  county,  commu- 
nity, and  Intrastate  regional  plans  to  one  an- 
other, thereby  eliminating  overlapping,  con- 
fusion ^d  unprofitable  enterprises  and  proj- 
ects. 

6.  Planning  board  cooperates  with  other 
States  on  regional  projects  in  same  geo- 
graphic area,  such  as  power  developments, 
land  conservation,  etc. 

(Specific  opportunities  for  development 
and  expansion  outlined  In  detail  In  section 
on  community  planning.) 


(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(a) 

(b» 

(c) 

(4) 
slon ) , 

h.  Public  works  and  public  ImprovemenU 
(self-liquidating) :  / 

(1)  Housing: 

(a)  Multiple  low-rental  units. 

(b)  Prefabricated  and  Industrial  bousing. 

(2)  Toll  bridges. 

(3)  Parking  area!>  and  buildings. 

(4)  Municipal  projects. 

1.  Education  (self-llquldatlng) : 

( 1 )  Colleges,  professional  and  trade  schools 
(Improvement  and  or  expansion) . 

(2)  Housing  to  accommodate  veteran  stu- 
dents. 

(3)  Community  recreation  centers. 

(4)  Vocational  and  social  guidance. 

(5)  Rural  school  program,  consolidation 
and  transportation. 

STATE   AND    RECTONAL    PLANNING 

1.  State  planning  board  established,  repre- 
senting industry,  finance,  business,  labor, 
sciences,  the  professions,  veterans,  religious 
groups. 

a.  Supplements  and  implements  work  of 
existing  State  planning  agencies. 

b.  Cooperates  with  and  serves  community 
planning  boards. 

2.  Planning  board  sets  up  a  State  know- 
how  committee  composed  of  technical  ex- 
perts in  various  fields. 

a.  Know-how  committee  gives  technical 
advice  to  planning  board,  to  community 
know-how  committees,  to  county  or  regional 
committees,  to  Individuals,  to  new  businesses 
and  projects. 


Communism  in  the  United  States  of 
America 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  E.  RANKIN 

OF  MISSISSIPPI 

Friday,  June  18  (legislative  day  of 
Thursday.  June  17),  1948 

Mr.  RANKIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Com-  • 
mittee  on  Un-American  Activities,  of 
which  I  am  a  member,  has  just  issued 
a  most  important  report  on  communism 
in  the  United  States,  consisting  of  100 
questions  and  answers  which  should  be 
read  and  reread  by  every  individual  in 
America. 

It  contains  the  following  syom  state- 
ment of  William  Z.  Foster,  head  of  the 
Communist  Party  in  the  United  States, 
which  shows  what  that  subversive  move- 
ment is  driving  at.   It  reads  as  follows : 

No  Communist,  no  matter  how  many  votes 
he  should  secure  In  a  national  election,  could, 
even  if  "he  would,  become  President  of  the 
present  Government.  When  a  Communist 
heads  the  Government  of  the  United  States — 
and  that  day  will  come  just  as  surely  as 
the  sun  rises — the  Government  will  not  be  a 
capitalist  Government  but  a  Soviet  govern- 
ment, and  behind  this  Government  will  stand 
the  Red  army  to  enforce  the  dictatorship  of 
the  proletariat. 

The  report  then  proceeds  to  set  out 
the  following  questions  and  answers 
which  turn  the  pitiless  sunlight  of  merci- 
less publicity  onto  the  most  dangerous 
subversive  movement  that  has  ever  at-' 
tempted  to  get  a  hold  in  the  United 
States.    It  reads  as  follows: 

ONE  HUNDRED  THINGS  TOU  SHOULD  KNOW  ABOUT 
COMMUNISM  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES  OT 
AMEIIICA 

Forty  years  ago  communism  was  Just  a  plot 
in  the  minds  of  a  very  few  peculiar  people. 

Today,  communism  is  a  world  force  govern- 
ing millions  of  the  human  race  and  threaten- 
ing to  govern  all  of  it. 

Who  are  the  Communists?  How  do  they 
work?  What  do  they  want?  What  would 
they  do  to  you? 

For  the  past  10  years  your  committee  has 
studied  these  and  other  questions  and  now 
some  positive  answers  can  be  made. 


Some  answers  will  shock  the  citizen  ^ho 
has  not  examined  communism  closely.  Mt>st 
answers   will    Infuriate    the    Communists. 

These  answers  are  given  In  five  booklets, 
as  follows :  " 

1.  One  Hundred  Things  You  Should  .Know 
About  Communism  in  the  U.  S.  A. 

2.  One  Hundred  Things  You  Should  Know 
About  Communism  in  Religion.  I 

3.  One  Hundred  Things  You  Should  Know 
About  Communism  In  Education.  !, 

4.  One  Hundred  Things  You  Should  K^ovr 
About  Communism  in  Labor. 

6.  One  Hundred  Things  You  Should  K||fow 
About  Communism  In  Government.  < 

These  booklets  are  inUnded  to  help  tou 
know  a  Communist  when  you  bear  him  sp»ak 
and  when  you  see  him  work.  i 

If  you  ever  find  yourself  in  open  deUate 
with  a  Communist  the  facts  here  given  can 
be  used  to  destroy  his  arguments  complexly 
and  expose  him  as  he  Is  for  all  to  see.       . 

Every  citizen  owes  himself  and  his  family 
the  truth  about  communism  because  the 
world  today  is  faced  with  a  single  choice:;  To 
go  Communist  or  not  to  go  CcMnmunlst. 
Here  are  the  facts. 

1.  What  Is  communism?  A  system  ;  by 
which  one  small  group  seeks  to  rule  ]the 
world. 

2.  Has  any  nation  ever  gone  Commu^ilst 
in  a  free  election  ?    No.  I 

3.  Then  how  do  the  Communists  try  tojget 
control?  Legally  or  Illegally,  any  way  i^ej 
can.  Communism's  first  big  victory  iras 
through  bloody  revolution.  Every  one  since 
has  been  by  military  conquest,  or  Internal 
corruption,  or  the  threat  of  these. 

Conspiracy  Is  the  basic  method  of  com- 
munism in  countries  It  Is  trying  to  capture.  . 

Iron  force  is  the  basic  method  of  com- 
munism in  countries  it  has  already  captuted. 

4.  What  would  happen  If  communism 
should  come  Into  power  In  this  country? 
Our  capital  wotild  move  from  Washlngtoi  to 
Moscow.  Every  man.  woman,  and  child 
would  come  under  Communist  discipline. 

5.  Would  I  be  better  off  than  I  am  now? 
No.    And  the  next  17  answers  show  why. 

6.  Could  I  belong  to  a  union?  Under  com- 
munism, all  labor  unions  are  run  by  the 
Government  and  the  Communists  run  the 
Government.  Unions  couldn't  help  you^get 
higher  pay,  shorter  hours  or  better  worting 
conditions.  , 

They  would  only  be  used  by  the  Oom- 
munlsts  to  help  keep  you  down. 

More  complete  details  are  given  In  One 
Hundred  Things  You  Should  Know  About 
Communism  in  Labor. 

7.  Could  I  change  my  job?  No,  you  wduld 
work  where  you  are  told,  at  what  you  are 
told,  for  wages  fixed  by  the  Government. 

8.  Could  I  go  to  school?  You  could  go  to 
the  kind  of  school  the  Communists  tell -you 
to,  and  nowhere  else.  You  could  go  as  long 
as  they  let  you  and  no  longer. 

You  could  read  only  what  the  Commu- 
nists let  you;  hear  only  what  they  let  you. 
and  as  far  as  they  could  manage,  you  w^uld 
know  only  what  they  let  you.  j 

For  details,  see  One  Hundred  Things  Tou 
Should  Know  About  Communism  In  Educa- 
tion. 

,9.  Could  I  belong  to  the  Elks,  Rotarj^,  or 
the  American  Legion?  No.  William  Z. 
Foster,  the  head  of  the  Communists  in]  the 
United  States,  says:  ' 

"Under  the  dictatorship  all  the  capitalist 
parties — Republican,  Democratic,  Progres- 
sive, Socialist,  etc. — will  be  liquidated,:  the 
Communist  Party  functioning  alone  asj  the 
party  of  the  tolling  masses.  j 

"Likewise  will  be  dissolved,  all  othetj  or- 
ganizations that  are  political  props  of;  the 
bourgeois  rule.  Including  chambers,  of 
commerce,  employers'  associations,  Rqtary 
Clubs,  American  Legion,  YMCA,  and  ^ch 
fraternal  orders  as  the  Masons.  Odd  Fellows, 
Elks,  Knights  of  Columbus,  etc." 


* 
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I  own  nay  own  farm?   Wo.    TTnder 
1.  ttM  land  ta  tbe  prune  ty  of  tbe 
t.  and  tbe  Goremment  la  nm  by 
Con  louulaCa. 

w  >uld  farm  the  land  under  orders  and 
oon  d   not   make   any    declalons    aa   to 
wbere  you  would  aell  the  produce 
work,  or  for  how  much. 
.  On  lid  I  own  my  own  home?    No.    Under 
CBomuii  lam,  all  real  MCkta  tn  the  city  aa 
\  he  coxmtry  betaBgR  to  the  Ooyem- 
«&ch  la  In  torn  run  by  tbe  Com- 

1  hrtn^  quarters  would  be  assigned  to 

you  would  pay  rent  aa  ordered. 

Wliat  would  happen  to  my  Inaurance? 

Coiununlata   would   take  tt   over. 

Wliat  would  happen  to  my  bank  ac> 

%n  above  a  small  mxxa  would  be  con- 

The  rest  wo\ild  b«  controlled  for 

CotUd  I  leave  any  property  to  my  family 
(1e?    Wo,  because  you  wouldn't  have 
eave. 
Coiild  I  travel  around  the  country  as 
Wo.    Tou  would  have  to  get  police 
permlaalfm  for  every  move  you  make.  If  you 
It. 
Cc|ald  I  belong  to  a  chtnrh?    In  Rua- 
Communlsts    have     for    30     years 
J  way  they  could  to  destroy  religion 
failed  that,  they  are  now  trying  to 
rcU^n  from  tbe  Inalde  and  the  same 
la  now  operating  m  the  United 
America. 
Cine    Bimdred    Things    Tou    Miould 
A  >out  Communlam  In  Bailgton. 
Could  I  start  up  a  btntiMH  and  hire 
t  •  work  for  me?    To  do  so  would  be  a 
ftr    which    you    would    be    severely 

Cobld  I  teach  what  I  pleaae  with  "aca- 

f  ■eedom"?      Tou    would    teach    only 

tl  e    Commxinlsta    atithorlaa    you    to 

'  'ou  would  be  aaklng  for  ]all  or  death 

anything  else. 

I  do  sctentlflc  research  free  of 

Interference  and  reatrtctlcna? 

id  sptea    would   watch   your   every 

Tou    would    be    BqpiMtated    on    the 

suspicion  of  dolac  aaythlng  con- 

arders. 

E  have  trlanda  of  my  own  choice 
low?     Wo.  except  those  approved  by 
In  duvga  of  your  life  from 
yrave. 

I    travel    abroad    or    marry    a 

Tou   couid   do   nothing   of   that 

except   with    permlaalon   of    tbe   Com- 


19.  Co  ^d 
govemn  ratal 


Cchild 


ConaoBuniata 


Coild 


Coiild  I  exchange  letters  with  friends 
countries?     With  the  police  read- 
mail,  you  coxild  try — once. 
oM  Z  vote  the  CtTmmunlita  ooC  of 
Ihx    Sec  One  Hundred  TlriBfl*  Toa 
]  toow  About  CoHBWnlsm  In  OWM 
DWtng  tbe  facta  of  Communlai  gov- 
ta  other  ooontrles  and  tbe  facta  of 
at  work  wUbla  our  omi  gov- 


Itfat    CoE 
tbe  world  try  In  evary  way  to  break 
aa  they  are.  boplBK  that  In  tbe 
tiMy  wlU  be  able  to  setae  control, 
are  than  you  can  deliver  ta 
trick  In  tbe  history  of  tba  human 


Compfre  cooBanunlsiB's  promlaes  with  con- 

tn  oountrlea  wbare 


t    are 

BM   par- 

e'*     When  tt  la  agMMag  tor  power, 
tarn   proratiw  more  neney  for  leas 
ailtf  aecqilty  agalnat  war  and  pofaity. 
m  pn  letlca,  tt  has  not  deHvered  any  of  tbla. 

tn  tbe  world. 
M.  B  It  doBt  tbe  COmmuntats  piumlaa  en 
1  wlal  and  religious  Intolerance?     Tea, 
>ractlce  they  have  murdered  mllllona 


fbr  toatag  raUgloai  and  for  belonging  to  a 
parttentar  daaa.  Tonr  race  would  be  no  help 
to  you  under  communism. 

Tour  beliefs  could  get  you  killed. 

71.  Wby  abouldn't  I  t\uTi  Communist? 
Tott  know  what  the  United  States  U  Ilka 
taday.  n  you  want  It  exactly  tbe  oppoatte. 
you  should  turn  Communist. 

B«t  before  you  do.  remember  you  wQl  loM 
yook  liHlapiBiHiin  your  jfu/gmtj.  and  your 
fraadoaa  «C  aalnd. 

Ton  wUl  gain  only  a  rlaky  aMmberabtp  In 
a  eonsplraey  which  la  nitbleaa,  godlaaa.  and 
aruablng  upon  all  except  a  very  few  at  tbe 
tap. 

28.  How  many  Communists  are  there  In  tbe 
world?  There  are  a0.oe0.000  Communlats. 
more  or  leaa.  In  a  world  of  2.296.135.000  people. 
In  other  words,  about  1  person  In  115  Is -a 
Communist,  on  a  world  basis. 

29.  How  many  people  are  now  ruled  by 
communUm?  About  2O0,00O.0C0  directly: 
200,000,000  more  Indirectly,  and  an  additional 
250,000.000  are  under  dally  Communist  pres- 
sure to  surrender. 

30.  Which  countries  are  Communist  con- 
trolled or  governed?  Albania,  Bulgaria. 
Caeakoalovakla.  Bstonta,  Finland.  Hungary, 
LAtvla.  Lithuania,  Poland.  Romania,  Russia, 
Yugoslav  la. 

Important  regions  of  Austria.  Germany, 
Korea.  Mongol ia  and  Mkncburla. 

Communism  Is  concentrating  now  on  Im- 
mediate capture  of  Afghanistan,  China, 
France,  Ctovece,  Latin  America.  Iran,  and  Pal- 
estine. 

It  has  plans  to  seize  every  other  country 
inclvdlag  the  United  States. 

31.  How  many  Communists  are  there  In  the 
United  States?  There  are  approximately  80.- 
xm  out  of  a  populaCkBi  of  145,340.000  people 
J.  IdflW  Hoovar  kaa  taatifled  that  in  1917 
wtaA  tiM  CaMMMMBlata  overthrew  tbe  Bua- 
slaa  OoeamiiMnt  there  was  one  Communist 
for  every  2.377  persons  In  Ruaala.  In  the 
Ubitad  States  today  there  Is  one  Communlat 
for  every  1.814  pentons  In  the  country." 

S3.  Why  arvm't  tbcre  mora?  Becauae  tba 
Communist  Party  does  not  rely  upon  actual 
Party  meaaberahip  for  its  strength.  J.  Edflar 
Hoover  teetlfled: 

"What  la  Important  Is  the  claim  of  the 
Conimunlxta  themaalves  that  for  every  Party 
memljer  there  are  ten  others  ready,  willing, 
and  able  to  do  the  party's  work.  Herein  lies 
tba  greataet  menace  of  communism. 

"For  these  are  tbe  people  who  Infiltrate  and 
corrupt  various  spheres  of  American  Hfe.  So 
ratter  than  tbe  staa  of  tbe  Conununlst  Party 
tte  way  to  walgla  lUm  true  Importance  Is  by 
tanUi^  tta  lulltMnee.  ttaaUUty  to  Infiltrate." 

aiL  Bow  axe  ttey  ipinlaiil?  Primarily 
around  sometbtag  Ikig  call  a  political  party, 
behind  which  ttey  opanta  a  earefnSf  tialnart 
farca  of  spiea,  revolutionaries,  and  conaptr- 
ators. 

The  basic  fact  to  remember  is  that  com- 
munism is  a  world  revuluilonary  novcoient 
and  Communists  are  diaclpllned  agiBta,  opar- 
atkog  under  a  plan  of  war. 

M.  Wbare  are  their  headqiuurtera  In  the 
Btataa,  and  who  is  tn  charge?  Head- 
are  at  35  Bast  Twelfth  Street.  Wew 
Tork  Ctty.  William  Z.  Poeter,  of  1040  Melton 
Avenue.  New  Tork  City,  has  the  title  of 
"Chairman  of  tbe  Communist  Party  <rf  tbe 
Onltad  States."  but  Foater  la  actually  juat  a 
flgxirehead  under  control  of  foreign  opara- 
tlwaa  imaim  by  and  unknown  to  rank  and  file 
Or— munlata 

35.  What  la  tbe  emblem  of  tbe  Qimanlat 
Party  In  tba  United  States?  Tba  bammer 
and  sickle. 

M.  What  ia  tbe  emblem  of  tbe  Communiat 
Party  tn  tba  Soviet  Union?  Tbe  bamoMT 
and  sickle. 

It  la  also  tbe  olBclal  emblem  of  the  Sovlat 
Oovammeirt. 

ST.  What  la  tbe  flag  of  tbe  Cooununtst 
Party  In  Vam  Ubitatf  atataa?  Tl»a  retf  flat .  tta 
■ame  as  that  of  all  Communist  Parties  of  tba 
world. 


38.  What  Is  tbe  official  soiff  oT  tbe  Com- 
munist Party  of  the  United  BtateaT  The 
Internationale.    Bere  ta  tbe  cborua: 

"Tls  the  final  conflict. 

Let  each  stand  in  bis  place; 

The  International  Soviet  shall  be  tbe  human 

race." 

39.  Do  the  COmnruniata  pledge  allegiance 
to  the  flag  of  the  United  States?  The  pres- 
ent head  of  the  Communlata  In  the  United 
States  has  testlfled  under  oath  that  they 
do  not. 

40.  What  Is  the  Communist  Party  set-up? 
At  the  bottom  level  are  "shop  and  street 
imlts"  composed  of  three  or  more  Commu- 
nists tn  a  single  factory.  ofBce.  or  neighbor- 
hood. 

Wext  ts  the  section  which  Includes  all 
units  in  a  given  area  of  a  city.  Then  come 
districts,  compoaed  of  one  or  more  States. 

At  the  top  ts  the  national  organisation, 
composed  of  a  national  committee  and  a 
number  of  commissions. 

In  the  appendix  of  tbla  pamphlet  you  will 
And  Uatad  tbe  cOcers  and  addreaa  for  each 
district  of  tba  Communist  Party  In  tbe 
United  Stataa. 

41.  Who  can  become  a  member  of  tbe 
Communist  Party  of  the  United  States? 
Anybody  over  17  yeftlv  of  age  who  can  con- 
vince the  party  that  bla  first  loyalty  will  be 
to  the  Soviet  Union  and  that  he  Is  able  to 
do  the  party's  work  aa  a  Soviet  agent. 

He  must  be  an  active  member  of  a  party 
tmlt.  He  must  obey  all  party  decisions. 
He  must  read  tbe  party  literature.  He  must 
pay  duea  regularly. 

42.  How  do  you  go  about  Joining  tbe 
party?  Tou  must  know  some  member  In 
good  standing  who  will  voueb  for  you  to 
his  party  unit.  Tour  accepunce  still  de- 
pends on  the  verdict  of  party  ofBclals  that 
you  will  and  can  obey  orders. 

4S.  Can  yon  be  a  ascret  member?  All 
Communists  are  secret  members  until  au- 
thorized by  the  party  to  reveal  their  con- 
nection. Party  membeisbip  records  are  kept 
in  code.  Communists  have  a  real  name  and 
a  "party  nama." 

44.  Are  meetings  public  like  thoee  of  ordi- 
nary political  parties?  Wo:  meetings  are  se- 
cret and  St  secret  addresaes.  Records  are  all 
secret  and  in  code.  Public  demonstrations 
are  held  at  regular  periods. 

45.  What  dues  do  you  have  to  pay?  They 
are  adjusted  according  to  Income.  They 
may  range  from  as  low  as  3  cents  a  week 
to  iI5  a  week  with  special  aiseasments  In 
addition. 

4«.  What  do  you  have  to  promise?  To 
carry  out  Communist  Party  orders  promptly. 
To  sukmlft  wtttout  question  to  party  deci- 
sions and  rtlartpatna. 

To  work  for  "Tba  triumph  of  Soviet  power 
In  tbe  United  SUtes.  ' 

47.  Aftar  yo«  Jota.  what  do  you  have  to 
do?  Tou  bava  to  oteyttaa  party  m  ail  things. 
It  may  tall  you  to  fliMage  your  home,  yo«r 
Job,  your  husband,  or  wlfa.  It  may  order 
you  to  lie,  steal,  rob,  or  to  go  out  into  the 
street  and  fight. 

It  claims  the  power  to  tell  you  what  to 
think  and  what  to  do  every  day  of  your 
life. 

WlM»  y«a  baaoBsa  a  Communlat.  you  be- 
come a  revolutionary  agent  under  a  dia- 
dpUD*  more  atrlet  than  tbe  United 
Army,  Navy,  Marines,  or  Air  Faroe 
ever  known. 

4S.  Wby  do  people  kaeoBia  Conuntmlata 
then?  Basically,  becauaa  tbey  seek  power 
and  racopilaa  tbe  opportunittee  that  com- 
mmtam  aflkra  tba  unacrtipulous. 

Bot  H>  matter  why  a  particular  ponaa 
beeomaa  a  Obmntunist.  every  member  of  ClM 
Party  must  be  regarded  the  tame  way.  tm 
one  seeking  to  overthrow  the  Government  of 
tbe  United  Stataa. 
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49.  What  kind  of  people  become  Com- 
munists? The  real  center  of  power  In  com- 
munism la  within  the  professional  classes. 

Of  course,  a  few  poor  people  respond  to 
the  Communist  claim  that  it  is  a  "working 
class  movement." 

But  taken  as  a  whole  the  party  dep>ends 
for  Its  strength  on  the  support  It  gets  from 
teachers,  preachers,  actors,  writers,  union 
ofllclals.  doctors,  lawyers,  editors,  business 
men,  and  even  from  millionaires. 

50.  Can  you  quit  being  a  Communist  when 
you  want  to?  The  Communists  regard 
themselves  as  being  in  a  state  of  actual  war 
against  life  aa  the  majority  of  Americans 
want  It. 

Therefore,  party  members  who  quit  or  fall 
to  obey  orders  are  looked  on  as  traitors  to 
the  "class  war"  and  they  may  expect  to 
suffer  accordingly  when  and  as  the  party 
gets  around  to  them. 

51.  How  does  the  Communist  Party  of  the 
United  States  work,  day  by  day?  The  Com- 
munist Party  of  the  United  States  works 
Inside  the  law  and  the  Constitution,  and 
outside  the  law  and  the  Constitution  with 
Intent  to  get  control  any  way  It  can. 

52.  What  are  some  types  of  Communist  ac- 
tivities within  the  law?  Working  their  way 
Into  key  positions  In  the  schools,  the 
churches,  the  labor  unions,  and  farm  organi- 
sations. Inserting  Communist  propaganda 
Into  art,  literature,  and  entertainment. 
Nominating  or  seeking  control  of  candidates 
for  public  office.  The  Immediate  objective 
of  the  Communist  Party  Is  to  confuse  and 
divide  the  majority  so  that  In  a  time  of  chaos 
they  can  seize  control. 

53.  What  are  some  types  of  Communist 
activities  outside  the  law?  Spying,  sabotage, 
passport  fraud,  perjury,  counterfeiting,  riot- 
ing, disloyalty  In  tbe  Army,  Navy  and  Air 
Force. 

54.  What  are  some  official  newspapers  or 
magazines  of  the  Communist  Party?  Daily 
and  Sunday  Worker,  60  East  Thirteenth 
Street,  New  York  City:  Morning  Prethelt,  50 
East  Thirteenth  Street,  New  York  City:  Dally 
Peoples  World,  590  Folsom  Street.  San  Fran- 
cisco. Calif.:  Masses  and  Mainstream,  832 
Broadway,  New  York  City:  Political  ACTairs, 
832  Broadway,  New  York  City,  There  are  also 
numerous  foreign  language  publications. 

53.  Does  the  party  also  publish  books  and 
pamphleU?  Yes,  thousands  of  them,  through 
such  official  publishing  houses  as:  Interna- 
tional Publishers.  381  Fourth  Street,  New 
York  City:  Workers  Library  Publishers,  832 
Broadway.  New  York  City;  New  Century  Pub- 
lishers. 832  Broadway,  New  York  City. 

66.  Does  the  party  have  public  speakers 
and  press  agents?  Hundreds  of  them,  paid 
and  unpaid,  public  and  secret,  hired  and 
volunteered.  Intentional  and  unintentional. 

Publicity  seeking  is  one  of  the  party's  prin- 
cipal "legal"  occupations,  intended  to  confuse 
people   on  all   Important   Issues  of   the  day, 

67.  How  does  the  party  get  the  money  for 
all  this?  At  first  It  received  money  from 
Moscow  but  now  It  raises  millions  of  dollars 
here  In  the  United  States  through  dues, 
foundations,  endowments,  special  drives,  and 
appeals. 

58.  Do  only  Communists  carry  out  Com- 
munist work?  No.  The  party  uses  what  It 
calls  "Fellow  Travelers"  and  "Front  Organiza- 
tions" In  some  of  Its  most  effective  work. 

59.  What  Is  a  fellow  traveler?  One  who 
sympathizes  with  the  Party's  alms  and  serves 
the  Party's  purposes  in  one  or  more  respects 
without  actually  holding  a  Party  card. 

60.  Is  he  Important  In  the  Communist 
movement?  Vital,  The  fellow  traveler  is  the 
hook  with  which  the  Party  reaches  out  for 
funds  and  respectability  and  the  wedge  that 
It  drives  between  people  who  try  to  move 
against  It. 

61.  What  is  a  Communist  front?  An  or- 
ganization created  or  captured  by  the  Com- 
munists to  do  the  Party's  work  in  special 
fields.     The  front  organization  is  Commu- 


nism's greatest  weapon  in  this  country  today 
and  takes  It  places  It  could  never  go  other- 
wise— among  people  who  would  never  will- 
ingly act  as  Party  agents. 

It  Is  usually  found  hiding  among  groups 
devoted  to  Idealistic  activities.  Here  are  10 
examples  out  of  hundreds  of  Communist 
fronts  which  have  been  exposed: 

1.  American  Committee  for  Protection  of 
Foreign  Born. 

2.  American  Slav  Congress. 

3.  American  Youth  for  Democracy, 

4.  Civil  Rights  Congress. 

5.  Congress  of  American  Women. 

6.  Council  for  Pan-American  Democracy. 

7.  International  Workers  Order. 

8.  National  Committee  to  Win  the  Peace. 

9.  People's  Institute  of  Applied  Religion. 

10.  League  of  American  Writers. 

62.  How  can  a  Communist  be  Identified? 
It  Is  easy.  Ask  him  to  name  ten  things 
wrong  with  the  United  States.  Then  ask 
him  to  name  two  things  wrong  with  Russia. 

His  answers  will  show  him  up  even  to  a 
child. 

Communists  will  denounce  the  President 
of  the  United  States. 

They   will   never   denounce   Stalin. 

63.  How  can  a  fellow  traveler  be  identified? 
Apply  the  same  test  as  above  and  watch  him 
defend  Communists  and  Communism. 

65.  How  can  a  Communist  front  be  Identi- 
fied? If  you  are  ever  In  doubt,  write,  wire 
or  telephone  the  House  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities,  room  226,  House  Office 
Building,  Washington  25,  D.  C.  Telephone 
National  3120,  Extension  1405. 

66.  What  do  CommunlsU  call  those  who 
criticize  them?  "Red  baiters,"  "witch  hunt- 
ers," "Fascists."  These  are  Just  three  out 
of  a  tremendous  stock  of  abusive  labels 
CommunlsU  attempt  to  smear  anybody  who 
challenges  them. 

66.  How  do  they  smear  labor  opposition? 
As  "scabs,"  "finks,"  "company  stooges,"  and 
"labor  spies." 

67.  How  do  they  smear  public  officials? 
As  "reactionaries,"  "Wall  Street  tools,"  "Hit- 
lerites," and  "Imperialists." 

68.  What  Is  their  favorite  escape  when 
challenged  on  a  point  of  fact?  To  accuse  you 
of  "dragging  In  a  red  herring,"  a  distortion  of 
an  old  folk  saying  that  originally  described 
the  way  to  throw  hounds  off  the  track  of  a 
hot  trail. 

69.  What  Is  the  difference  in  fact  between 
a  Communist  and  a  Fascist?  None  worth 
noticing. 

70.  How  do  Communists  get  control  of  or- 
ganizations In  which  the  majority  are  not 
Communists? 

They  work.    Others  won't. 

They  come  early  and  stay  late.  Others 
don't. 

They  know  how  to  run  a  meeting.  Others 
don't. 

They  demand  the  floor.    Others  won't. 

They  do  not  hesitate  to  use  physical  vio- 
lence or  any  form  of  persecution.  They 
stay  organized  and  prepared  in  advance  of 
each  meeting.  The  thing  to  remember  is 
that  Communists  are  trained  agents  under 
rigid  discipline,  but  they  c^n  always  be  de- 
feated by  the  facts.  4 

71.  When  was  the  Communist  Party  of  the 
United  States  organized,  and  where?  Sep- 
tember 1919,  at  Chicago. 

72.  Has  It  always  been  called  by  Its  present 
name?  No.  Here  are  the  recorded,  official 
name  changes: 

1919:  Communist  Party  of  America,  and 
the  Communist  Labor  Party  of  America. 

1921:  The  above  parties  merged  Into  the 
United  Communist  Party  of  America. 

1922:  The  Communist  Party  of  America 
and  the  Workers  Paui;y  of  America. 

1925:  The  above  merged  into  one  organiza- 
tion known  as  Workers  (Communist)  Party 
of  America. 

1928:  Communist  Party  of  the  United 
States. 

1944:  Communist  Political  Association. 


1945  to  present:  Communist  Party  of  tbe 
United  States  of  America. 

73.  Why  has  It  changed  its  name  so  ofteh? 
TO  serve  Moscow  and  evade  the  law  of  the 
United  States. 

74.  Why  Isn't  the  Communist  pmrty  a  pio- 
lltical  party  Just  like  the  Democratic  ajbd 
Republican  Parties?  Because  It  takes  its 
orders  from  Moscow, 

75.  Are  the  Communists  agents  of  a  forelkn 
power?  Yes.  For  full  details  write  the  Co|n- 
mlttee  on  Un-American  Activities,  room  2^6, 
House  Office  Building,  Washington  25,  D.  p., 
for  House  Report  No.  209.  entitled  "The  Cofe- 
munlst  Party  of  the  United  States  as  kn 
Agent  of  a  Foreign  Power."  I 

76.  Where  can  a  Communist  be  found -In 
everyday  American  life?  Look  for  him  Un 
your  school,  your  labor  union,  your  church, 
or  your  civic  club.  Communists  themselves 
say  that  they  can  be  found  "on  almost  ahy 
conceivable  battlefront  for  the  bum^n 
mind." 

77.  What  States  have  barred  the  Commu- 
nist Party  from  the  ballot?  Alabama,  Arkan- 
sas, Illinois,  Kansas.  Ohio,  Oklahoma,  Oregon, 
Tennessee,  and  Wisconsin. 

78.  How  does  communism  expect  to  let 
power  over  the  United  States  If  It  cannot  win 
elections?  The  Communists  only  complete 
for  votes  to  cover  their  fifth-column  w<>rk 
behind  a  cloak  of  legality.  They  expect  to  jet 
power  by  any  means,  Just  so  they  get  It. 

The  examples  of  Poland,  Czechoslovakia, 
and  other  countries  In  Europe  show  Just  bow 
many  methods  communism  applies. 

In  each  country  different  details — lb  all 
the  same  result. 

79.  Why  don't  Communists  over  here  go  to 
Russia  If  they  like  that  system  so  mutfh? 
They  are  on  duty  here  to  take  over  this  covin- 
try.  They  couldn't  go  to  Russia  even  if  they 
wanted  to,  except  on  orders  from  MoscowL 

80.  Which  Communists  get  such  orders? 
High  party  officials  and  special  agents  who 
are  to  be  trained  In  spying,  sabotage,  tod 
detailed  planning  for  capture  of  this  country. 

81.  Where  are  they  trained  in  Moscow? 
The  Lenin  Institute,  a  college  In  revolution 
which  teaches  how  to  capture  railroads,  ships, 
radio  stations,  banks,  telephone  exchanges, 
newspapers,  waterworks,  power  plants,  and 
such  things. 

82.  Does  Stalin  let  American  Communists 
In  to  see  him?    Yes.    Earl  Browder  and  Wil- 
liam Z.  Foster,  the  two  heads  of  the  party  for 
the  last  20  years,  have  both  admitted  under  , 
oath  that  they  conferred  with  Stalin.       . 

The  records  show  that  Browder,  for  In- 
stance, made  15  known  trips  to  Moscow, 
several  with  false  passports. 

83.  Are  American  Communists  used  in  the 
Soviet  secret  service?  Yes,  here  are  the 
names  of  a  few  such  agents  proved  on  the 
public  records: 

Nicholas  Dozenberg,  George  Mink,  Philip 
Aronberg,  Charles  Dlrba,  Pascal  Cosgrove,  J. 
Mindel,  Alexander  Trachtenberg,  Julia  Stufart 
Poyntz,  Jack  Johnstone,  Charles  Krumbeln. 
and  Alt)ert  Felrabend. 

84.  What  central  organization  controls; all 
the  Communist  parties  of  the  world?  iAn 
organization  originally  set  up  In  Moscow!  by 
the  Government  of  Russia,  and  known  as  the 
Communist  International  called  Comintern 
for  short. 

It  has  since  changed  Its  name  to  Com- 
munist Information  Bureau  and  is  known 
as  the  Comlnform. 

85.  Who  is  the  most  Important  CommubLst 
in  the  United  States  today?  The  ConUn- 
form  representative. 

86.  Why  Is  he  here?  To  see  that  American 
Communists  follow  the  orders  of  the  Soviet- 
directed  Comlnform  In  all  things.  \ 

87.  Do  they?     Yes.  i!  » 

88.  Has  any  representative  of  this  central 
organization  ever  been  caught?  Yes.  jFor 
example,  over  a  period  of  12  years  one  Qer- 
hart  Elsler,  alias  Brown,  alias  Edwards,  alias 
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this  enough?     No.     Tbe   Hotise  of 

tatlves    maintains    this    Committee 

American  Activities  to  study  the  prob- 

communlsm  and  all  other  subversive 

and  recommend  new  laws  If  It 

are  needed. 

the  committee  made  any  such  rec- 

tlons?     Tes.     The  latest   la   R.   R. 

as  the'liiaidl-lflxon  bill,  which 

;ba  Rouse  of  BspNMntatlves  on  May 

by  a  vote  of  319  to  38. 

does    tbe    bill    do?     Tbe    main 
are: 

ConuBtmlits  and  their  fmnts  by 

them  to  rsflster  publicly  with  tbe 

Oeneral  and  plainly  label  all  their 

tbelr  own. 

Communists  i>assports  or  Oov- 

jobs. 

ke  it  Illegal  for  anybody  to  try  to 

this  country  a  totalitarian  dictator- 

any  connection  with  a  foreign 


What 


is     communism's     greatest 
?     Its  secret  appeal  to  the  lust  for 
Some  people  have  a  natural  urge  to 
Le  others  in  all  things. 

invitee  tbem  to  try. 
kard  work,  conspiracy,  and 
that  go  Into  commvBlMP.  »Mi  up 
po^rf ul  force  movlnc  In  A  atealfht  line 
xmtrol  of  the  world. 
Wpat  Is  communiam's  greatest  week- 
very  things  that  give  It  strength, 
aa  some  people  have  •  natural  lust 
everybody  else,  so  do  most  peo- 
a  natviral  determination  to  be  free, 
can  dominate  only  by  force, 
can   be   stopped    by    driving 
cfhamunlst  out  of  the  place  where  he 
capture  power. 

Is   treason?    Our   Constitution 

"n^eason  against  the  United  Sutes. 

only  in   levying  war  agmliurt 

te  adhering  to  thetr  enemlee,  glT- 

aid  and  comfort.    No  pcraoB  iball 

of  treason  imleas  on  tlM  teeW 

two  wttnesBse  to,  the  same  overt 

confeesloQ  ta  open  court.'* 

the  communists  easMBlttlng  tree- 

">    The  Soviet  Union  has  launched 

been  called  a  "cold  war"  on  the 

■tataa.    Therefore,  communuts   are 

ta  What  might  be  called  "Cold  War 
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:  fundt-Nison  bill  ki  Intandart  to  fight 
ci  Id  war  treason." 
ovr  war  with  eommttnlem  itioald  eear 


from  "cold"  to  ttoi"  we  can  espaet 
ol  the  Vnited  Itataa  to 
lag  of  thte  country  opaaly. 
Ifhat  alioald  I  do  abom  all  thla? 
IM  facts.  Ptsy  on  the  alsrt  Work 
agalnn  the  eoouBunlsts  as  they 
a  lalnst  you. 


100  Where  can  I  get  Infonnatloo  about 
communiAm  regularly?  Write  the  Btmm 
Coounlttee  on  Un-American  Activltlee.  room 
336.  Old  House  OOea  Building.  Waahlngton. 
D.  C  for  a  selected  list  of  offlclal  publications. 

^  Mr.  RANKIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  If  Con- 
~gress  would  have  this  document  printed 
tn  sufficient  numbers  and  made  available 
to  every  patriotic  American,  it  might  go 
a  long  way  toward  saving  our  Govern- 
ment and  our  American  way  of  life  from 
destruction  at  the  hands  of  these  sub- 
versive elements. 


Uniteil    Miooritiet    Make    Ammcan 
Majorities 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or      I 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

or  Mxw  Toax 
IN  THX  HOUSK  OF  RVSHSNTATTVB 

Friday.  June  18  (legUMive  day  of 
Thursday.  June  17).  194i 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  June 
15.  1948.  during  the  course  of  the  reading 
of  the  draft  bill,  our  ears  were  offended 
by  an  ill-conceived  tirade  by  the  Repre- 
sentative from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Rankin). 

Because  two  of  our  colleagues  of  shades 
of  !*kln  and  of  religious  belief  different 
from  his.  saw  fit  to  offer  and  support  a 
civil  rights  amendment,  he  felt  called 
upon  to  condemn  them  as  "misreprescnt- 
ative  of  certain  minorities." 

That  same  evening  I  flew  back  to 
Brooklyn  to  attend  a  dinner  tendered  by 
Youth  United  for  Better  Citizens  of  To- 
morrow. The  guests  of  honor  were  the 
members  of  the  Brooklyn  Dodgers  base- 
ball team. 

On  the  upper  dais  were  serious-minded, 
public-spirited  citizens  and  public  offl- 
ciais  from  all  over  the  State,  of  all  shades 
of  political  opinion,  religious  beliefs,  and 
color  (rf  skin. 

On  the  lower  dais  were  seated  25  young 
men  (the  Dodgers  ball  team)  recruited 
tfOBi  every  comer  of  this  country  and 
every  walk  of  life.  They.  too.  were  of  all 
shades  of  color  and  belief. 

In  the  audience  were  about  1.000  of 
Brooklyn's  Itiattlnr  cltijenry.  also  of  all 
shades  of  «4or  and  belief.  They  paid 
(100  a  head  to  be  there. 

They  broke  bread  together  and  all 
came  away,  white  and  black.  Christian 
and  Jew.  the  better  lor  it.  Under  the 
leadership  of  John  Cashmore.  the  Demo- 
cratic leader  of  the  county.  John  Crews, 
the  Republican  leader  of  tha  eooBtjr.  and 
George  Beldock.  a  supreme  court  his- 
tlre,  and  many  others  too  numerotis  to 
mwitioa.  •  vntted  community  endeavor 
was  laOMiMd  to  make  the  youth  or  today 
the  better  citizens  of  tomorrow. 

There  we  bad  the  minorities  of  Amer- 
ica weklad  Mgallwr  into  the  kind  of  irre- 
prasslble  majority  that  makes  this 
eovntry  stronf . 

Tbose  are  the  kind  of  minorities  which 
my  eoOMCiMi  (so  mUtMUftaUy  attacked 
by  the  BtpfftMutatlv  from  Mliatssippi 
iMr.  RAmuMl)  represent  honestly  and 
decently  In  the  American  way,  tiM  Oodly 
way. 

My  county  alone  contributed  to  the 
armed  services  of  our  country  In  World 


War  n  seven  times  as  many  men  and 
women  as  voted  in  1946  in  all  of  Missls- 
slpjrf.  They  served  us  to  keep  this  coun- 
try free — yes.  free  even  from  the  wild 
and  irrational  rantlngs  and  ravings  of 
some  people  who  claim  to  be  "the  white 
Christian  majority." 

If  we  have  television  strong  enough  to 
reach  Into  the  heavens  on  their  Judgment 
day,  we  would  probably  see  them  .«itand- 
Ing  before  their  Maker,  our  God.  and 
hear  Him  say:  "Can  these  be  My  chil- 
dren? Have  they  learned  nothing  of 
My  teachings?" 

I  wonder  if  they  do  not  have  many 
sleepless  nights,  fearing  that  their  re- 
twamatlfln  may  see  them  returned  to 
earth  In  black  fkins.  Would  their  own 
brethren  then  cast  them  out? 

When  the  minorities  of  Mississippi 
amalgamate  and  form  a  majority,  they 
will  permanently  consign  the  representa- 
tive from  Mississippi  IMr.  Rankin]  to 
the  Middle  Ages  in  which  he  seems  to 
live. 


Irelaod'i  Bad  Ecooomic  Condition  Can  Be 
Solved  Only  by  Ending  the  PartitioD  of 
That  Coantry 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RICHARD  J.  WELCH 

or  cauToama 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RgPHESEWTA'nVM 

Friday.  June  li  {legialative  day  of 
Thursday.  June  17),  1948 

Mr.  WELCH.  Mr  Speaker.  I  desire  to 
discuss  briefly  the  present  economic  situ- 
ation in  Ireland,  also  kno«-n  as  Eire, 
which  Is  composed  of  the  26  free  and  in- 
dependent counties  of  Ireland,  as  op- 
posed to  the  remaining  6  counties,  which 
constitute  northern  Ireland  and  which  Is 
still  subject  to  British  control  and 
domination. 

Ireland  is  largely  dependent  upon  a 
steady  flow  of  imports  into  the  country 
in  order  to  maintain  her  economy  on  an 
even  footing.  Agriculture  Is  the  princi- 
pal occupation  of  the  Irish  p^ple.  and 
throughout  the  war  era.  the  Irish  were 
unable  to  import  the  fertilizers  so  essen- 
tial to  the  maintenance  of  the  produc- 
tivity of  her  soil.  The  inability  to  Im- 
port feedstuffs  for  her  cattle,  hogs,  and 
poultry  had  a  very  damaging  effect  upon 
the  agricultural  economy  of  Ireland. 

Prior  to  the  war.  Ireland  annually  im- 
portad  mjW  %m$  ol  wbaat.  aM.000  tons 
of  BMlif  and  90,000  tons  of  oil  cake. 
Since  such  imports  were  Impossible  dur- 
ing the  war.  Ireland  found  It  necessary  to 
attempt  tbe  production  of  these  products 
at  borne  or  to  produce  substitute  crops 
for  them.  As  a  result  63  percent  more 
acreage  was  turned  to  the  plow  than  had 
Mly  This  had  a  two- fold 
da  Trlffh  agriculture  In  that  It  im- 
the  soil  and  also  reduced  the 
graslng  areas. 

Today  tbs  number  of  catUe  In  Ireland 
Is  at  lU  lowest  flgure  In  more  th^  40 
miu  TiM  number  of  piga  have  been  re- 
dOMd  by  balf  and  tbe  number  of  poultry 
dropped  one-third.  Because  of  tha 
deficiencies  in  the  crass  today, 
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the  livestock  population  Is  threatened 
with  still  further  reduction  in  numbers. 
In  this  regard  Ireland  has  suffered  more 
than  many  of  the  occupied  areas  of 
Europe,  since  many  of  these  countries 
were  not  dependent  upon  the  import  of 
fertilizers  or  of  feeds,  and  so  their  agri- 
cultural production  was  maintained  In 
order  to  provide  more  foodstuffs  for  the 
German  people. 

In  order  to  indicate  the  extent  of  the 
loss  of  fertility  of  Irish  soil  I  submit  the 
following  production  figures  of  the  major 
crops  in  Ireland. 


Comparative  production  per  acre  in  1938  and 
1947 
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The  remedy  for  this  situation  depends 
upon  the  ability  of  Ireland  to  procure, 
principally  from  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere, coarse  grains,  fertilizers,  and  ag- 
ricultural machinery.  In  addition  Ire- 
land requires  consumer  goods,  such  as 
wheat,  sugar,  fruit,  and  so  on,  since  her 
climate  is  not  conducive  to  their  produc- 
tion, and  In  order  to  permit  the  acreage, 
which  was  used  during  the  war  for  pro- 
ducing such  crops  or  substitutes  for 
them,  may  be  returned  to  more  beneficial 
production  and  use. 

If  It  becomes  possible  for  Ireland  to 
obtain  the  assistance  she  needs  then  it 
will  be  possible  for  her  to  play  an  im- 
portant part  in  the  general  recovery  pro- 
gram of  Europe.  In  order  to  do  this  Ire- 
land has  planned,  in  addition  to  her  pro- 
gram for  soil  revitalizatlon  and  reconver- 
sion to  more  beneficial  use.  a  program  of 
land  drainage  and  reclamation,  as  well 
as  for  an  increase  in  the  generation  of 
electricity  to  augment  her  rural  electri- 
fication and  to  reduce  somewhat  her 
petroleum  import.s.  Ireland'.s  program, 
dependent  upon  the  availability  of  ade- 
quate assistance,  calls  for  very  material 
Increases  in  agricultural  production. 
The  changes  which  would  be  effected  are 
shown  by  the  following  production  esti- 
mate figures: 
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In  addition  It  Is  planned  In  1951-52 
to  further  increase  the  production  of  pig 
meats  to  150,000  metric  tons;  eggs  to 
120.000  tons  and  poultry  to  30,000,000 
head  Interestingly  enough  the  produc- 
tion goals  for  1051-62  under  the  Euro- 
pean recovery  program  will  atlll  be  run- 
ning short  of  these  very  products.  Tak- 
ing the  average  production  (or  the  years 


1934-38  as  100  percent,  the  program  esti- 
mates that  production  should  reach  the 
following  percentages:  pigs  85  percent, 
meat  85  percent,  milk  92  percent  and 
eggs  90  percent.  If  Irish  production  is 
therefore  increased,  European  produc- 
tion goals  will  come  closer  to  being  met 
and  the  demand  upon  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere for  assistance  thereby  reduced. 

With  this  picture  of  the  agricultural 
economy  of  Ireland  in  mind,  it  Is  some- 
what surprising  to  note  that  Ireland  is  at 
present  being  offered  only  loans  under 
the  European  recovery  program,  while 
Northern  Ireland,  which  enjoys  In  gen- 
eral the  same  type  of  economy,  along 
with  Britain  is  receiving  three-fourths 
by  way  of  grant  and  only  one-fourth  by 
way  of  loan.  Why  this  unequal  treat- 
ment is  being  proposed  is  not  clear  to  me, 
since  the  agricultural,  financial  and  other 
economic  conditions  in  both  parts  of  this 
island  are  the  same  and  no  material 
difference  can  be  found  in  Northern 
Ireland  and  in  Eire.  I  hope  that  this 
unequal  treatment  Is  not  being  rendered 
because  of  any  desire  on  the  part  of  our 
State  Department  to  bolster  the  efforts 
of  Great  Britain  to  maintain  the  forceful 
partition  of  Ireland.  Whether  it  is  or 
not,  certainly  it  must  have  that  result 
and  will  create  the  belief  that  the  United 
States  Government  is  supporting  the 
British  domination  of  Northern  Ireland 
contrary  to  the  wishes  of  the  great  ma- 
jority of  the  Irish  people. 

Ireland  is  grouped  within  the  Sterling 
block  and  so  her  finances  are  tied  to 
those  of  England.  Any  shortage  of  dol- 
lars in  Ireland  can  only  be  made  up  from 
whatever  dollars  are  available  in  the 
Sterling  pool  controlled  by  Great  Britain. 
Last  year  Ireland  had  a  deficit  of  $90,- 
000,000  in  balancing  her  payments  with 
the  Western  Hemisphere.  There  is  little 
opportunity  for  Ireland  to  alter  this 
situation,  since  the  bulk  of  her  exports 
go  to  England  and  Europe  generally,  so 
that  they  are  not  productive  of  dollar 
revenues.  As  a  result  any  loan  to  Ireland 
will  have  to  be  repaid  by  drawing  upon 
the  Sterling  pool  and  thus  further  reduc- 
ing these  balances  and  thereby  further 
jeopardizing  the  ultimate  recovery  of  the 
Sterling  area  group  of  countries.  So 
closely  linked  together  are  the  economies 
of  Ireland  and  Great  Britain,  that  what 
happens  in  one  country  directly  and 
promptly  affects  conditions  in  the  other 
Likewise  whatever  conditions  prevail  in 
Eire,  the  same  also  prevail  in  Northern 
Irelancl  more  or  less,  since  the  two  are 
but  one  country  in  fact,  regardless  of  the 
existence  of  the  fictitious  border  between 
the  two. 

Because  of  these  various  considera- 
tions I  feel  that  whatever  treatment  Is 
accorded  to  Oreat  Britain  should  like- 
wise be  accorded  to  Ireland,  If  we  are  to 
achieve  beneficial  results  with  our  pro- 
gram for  European  recovery.  Instead 
we  are  making  a  grant  of  three-quarters 
of  every  dollar  going  to  Oreat  Britain  and 
Northern  Ireland,  the  while  we  demand 
the  repayment  of  every  dollar  advanced 
to  Eire.  The  Inescapable  conclusion  of 
all  this  is  that  this  country  is  directly 
trying  to  Influence  .the  people  of  Ireland 
to  return  to  British  subjugation,  or  else. 
Indirectly  allowing  Oreat  Britain  to 
create  that  Impression  In  Ireland.    Par 


from  allowing  ourselves  to  be  placed  In 
such  a  position,  we  should  demand  that 
Great  Britain  withdraw  her  control  over 
Northern  Ireland  and  permit  the  reuni- 
fication of  this  nation  without  furtter  ■ 
delay.  As  soon  as  that  can  occur.  I  am 
sure  that  a  great  portion  of  the  American 
public  will  feel  more  kindly  disposed  to- 
wards England,  especially  when  ihejr 
know  that  none  of  the  funds  being  ad- 
vanced by  the  United  States  are  being 
used  to  subsidize  the  government  in  Bel- 
fast of  Northern  Ireland.  Not  only  would 
the  ending  of  the  partition  of  Ireland 
mean  the  upbuilding  of  British  good  will 
in  this  country,  but  also  throughout  the 
world,  particularly  wherever  the  sons  of 
Erin  have  migrated  and  whence  they 
look  with  sincere  concern  for  the  welfare 
of  their  ancestral  land,  a  welfare  that  , 
can  only  be  assured  when  the  people  have 
once  more  been  united  and  that  ancient 
land  takes  its  proper  place  in  the  family 
of  nations. 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA'nVE3 

Friday,  June  18  (legislative  day  of 
Thursday.  June  17),  1948 

Mr.  BLOOM.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  should  like  to  insert  an  address 
by  the  Honorable  James  A.  Parley,  en- 
titled "Selling  Peace  Through  World 
Trade"  given  at  the  sales  executive  club 
luncheon  during  the  Nationt .1  Federation 
of  Sales  Executives'  convention,  at  the 
Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel  on  June  17,  1948. 
The  address  follows: 

This  Is  a  particularly  opportvme  time  to. 
talk  about  selling,  world  trade,  and  pe^ce. 
Selling  Is  what  most  of  us  In  this  room  mlake 
our  living  by.  Trade,  In  one  form  or  another, 
Ifi  what  practically  all  the  rest  of  us  mjake 
our  living  by.  Even  the  farmer  who  grows 
wheat  Is  dependent  on  world  conditions  j  for 
his  market.  ( 

Peace— or,  rather,  the  absence  of  it*— 1» 
probably  the  most  Important  single  factor  In 
the  lives  of  all  of  us  today.  The  absenc^  of 
peace  makes  necessary  a  large  Army,  Niivy, 
and  Air  Force,  and  this  In  turn  affects  our 
manpower  and  creates  shortages  of  goods. 
The  absence  of  peace  u,  to  a  large  extent,  re- 
sponsible for  the  continuing  Inflationary  rise 
iu  our  price  structure.  Failure  to  conclufle  a 
world-wide  peace  has  made  It  ImpoMlblA  to 
demobilize  fully,  and  has  rudely  lnU#Pui^t«d 
the  return  from  wartime  condltronfi  to 
normal,  ] 

If  you  are  a  globe  trotur  like  me,  you  can- 
not fall  but  be  Impressed  by  the  way  j^tbe 
American  goods  have  been  broadcast  throikh- 
out  tbe  globe,  both  during  the  war  and  sttice. 
In  France  you  see  a  railroad  car  and  It  Ifoka 
French.  It  U  small  »n6  bas  tboM  pecuRar- 
looking  European  bumpers  Instetd  of  ^• 
pllngs  as  we  havs  here,  but  If  you  gq  up 
and  look  at  It  cloMly  you  ••«  that  It  Jwyt 
on  it,  "M«d#  In  the  U  f  A,"  You  see  a  mill* 
doMT  In  India  and  It  is  an  American  pro<|iiet. 
You  •••  a  huge  highway  truck  on  the  Clllna 
roads  and  it  comes  from  America.  You  are 
surprised  to  tee  a  tractor  on  a  small  farfi  In 
Italy—but  your  surprise  end*  In  tbe  diso<|renr 
that  It  wa«  made  in  AflMTlea. 
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American    world    traveler    today    la 
at   the  degree   to   which   our   sub- 
j\ir   Iron,    o\xx   ateel.   our   coal,   our 
:>ur  wheat,  our  food,  and  our  clothes— 
landscape  of  the  world.    Cverywher* 
goods.  American  money,  and  Amer- 
have  gone  to  work  speeding  the 
and    reconstruction    of    the 
In  fact.  It  is  doubtful  whether  wlth- 
ald  this  world  reconstruction 
place  at  all.    Last  year  about  this 
was  announced  that  we  were  con- 
th«  Marshall  plan.    The  announce- 
like  turning  on  a  light  all  over 
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)  [arshall  plan,  at  the  ERP.  as  It  Is  now 

has  as  Its  piu'pose  the  rehabilitation 

that  they  can  again  become 
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n**d  this  trade  because.  In  many  re- 
he  United  States  Is  changing  from  a 
ion  to  a  have-not  natioqu    Many  of 
materials  are  becoming  depleted:  and 
are  to  be  replenished,  they  must  be 
by  impwrts. 

this  trade  becatise  It  la  the  history 
that   it   Increases   the   standard   of 
all  the  people  who  participate  In  It. 
that  trades  has  always  been  ma- 
better  off  than  the  nation  that  does 
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reasons, 
alao  need  world  trads  for  a  far 
leason,  which,  for  want  of  a  better 
shall  call  a  moral  reason. 

only  true  that  American  goods  ars 
over  the  world,  but  if  you  could  see 
all  the  far-off  places — in  Brtstwns,  In 
In  Alexandria,  In  Paris,  In  Rome — as 
rou  would  follow  them  with  a  leellng 
pride.     American   goods   abroad 
carry  with  them  a  feeling  of  In- 
UMl  of  good  talth. 
trot  practically  no  matter  what  the 
ly  be.    You  see  a  second-hand 
%tm  baek  of  a  woman  In  Marseilles 
palBts  out  to  you.  with  pride,  that  It^ 
America  and  pauses  to  point  out 
quality  of  the  cloth.     Tou 
shopper  go  Into  a  store  in  Oenoft 
',  and  sbs  t«tls  tbe  starekMptr 
Is  Bo»  1 1lia  fa  for  sMM  of  xtM 
UafT'lodHataMC  ftet  pwses  for 

wants  white. 
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This  \mlform  quality  of  the  American 
product  Is  more  important  today  than  ever 
before.  For  if  you  travel  around  the  globe 
as  I  do,  you  are  impressed  by  a  startling 
thing.  The  world  is  tired  of  words.  Every- 
where the  meaning  of  words  Is  tending  to 
break  down— they  are  used  by  too  many  peo- 
ple In  too  many  untruthful  ways.  The  finest 
words  hsve  been  used  to  make  so  many 
promises  that  have  not  been  kept  that  people 
everywhere  are  akeptlcal.  It  ia  practically 
impossible  for  the  average  fore^per  to  sepa- 
rate fact  from  fiction.  He  has  heard  so  many 
lies  that  all  too  often  when  he  hears  the 
truth  he  Is  apt  to  dismiss  it  as  propaganda. 
Everywhere  In  the  world  people  have  been 
driven  by  abuse  of  language  to  Judge  you  not 
so  much  by  what  you  say  as  by  what  you 
do. 

Now,  It  Is  a  well  known  fact  that  people 
understand  things  much  better  than  they 
understand  Ideas.  Even  a  poor  woman  who 
lives  In  a  slum  in  Naples  can  see  and  feel 
and  appreciate  a  washing  machine.  When 
we  speak  to  the  outsider  of  democracy  he  may 
or  may  not  xmderstand  us — the  idea  may  be 
beyond  his  depth,  or  perhaps  a  poor  brand 
of  democracy  hus  been  sold  to  him  by  some- 
body else  before.  But  when  ycu  offer  him  a 
ride  in  your  Jeep  or  you  offer  him  a  cigarette 
or  a  bar  of  chocolate,  this  Is  something  that 
he  can  taste  or  feel.  This  Is  something  that 
he  can  easily  Judge  for  himself. 

We  are,  therefore,  in  a  position  where  the 
things  that  we  manufacture  are  perhaps  the 
best  proof  and  the  very  beet  ambassadors  of 
what  we  are.  Perhaps  the  most  impressive 
thing  that  can  be  said  to  the  foreigner  about 
American  democracy  is  that  It  Is  a  system 
capable  of  prod\iclng  low-priced  merchan- 
dise of  standard  quality  for  universal  distri- 
bution— that  It  ia  a  system  capable  of  pro- 
ducing for  ordinary  folks  ever3rwhere  the 
kind  of  American  merchandise,  from  trucks 
to  shoe  laces,  that  they  saw  and  appreciated 
dtirlng  X.i\f  war. 

I  would  like  to  quote  a  few  examples  from 
my  own  experience  with  Coca-Cola. 

If  you  were  to  visit  Alexandria.  Egypt,  you 
would  find  there  a  modem  new  Coca-Cola 
plant.  It  seu  new  standards  of  sanitation  in 
the  manufacture  of  foodstuffs.  Every  food 
plant  that  will  be  built  In  the  future  In  Egypt 
will  be  the  better  off  for  the  example  which 
this  mrdem  Crcs-Cols  bottling  plant  kas  sat. 
A  public  health  omclal  in  the  Near  AMt  told 
OMa  of  our  psopie  that  the  inAMnas  of  Coca- 
OMn  en  aanltatton  would  be  tmt  of  the  moet 
iAaaMix  factors  la  proBiottng  baalth  that  bad 
errf  fsartisi  his  eountry.  To  use  bts  a«m 
wirds,  "Caaa  Cola  Is  worth  its  welglM  In  gaM 
lit 
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This  ia  only  natural.  American  products 
are  a  [  roduct  of  our  way  of  living — not  only 
of  our  Bconomlc  system,  but  of  our  morality, 
t  in  every  American  product  is  a  sense 
~^  of  resporaibility,  of  keeping 
of  trtsntmsation  of  source,  and  of 
entered  Into  by  buyer  and  seller 


is  always  the  same  and  such  a  thing  has  never 
been  with  us  before." 

The  more  pec^le  we  expose  to  American 
products,  the  better  they  will  understand 
the  kind  of  people  we  are.  The  more  who 
experience  our  merchandise,  the  better  off 
both  they  and  we  will  be  and  the  greater 
the  mutual  understanding  between  tis. 
There  Is  no  doubt  In  my  mind  that  a  Sears. 
Roebuck  or  a  Montgomery  Ward  caUlog. 
if  we  could  distribute  one  to  every  inhabi- 
tant of  the  globe,  would  be  better  propa- 
ganda for  the  American  way  than  all  the 
propaganda  In  the  world. 

Let  us  now  consider  the  kind  of  a  world 
we  live  In.  I  think  that  you  will  readily 
agree  with  me  that  the  most  important 
single  economic,  poUtical.  and  moral  fact 
in  the  world  today  is  Russia  and  Russian 
communism. 

What  Russian  communism  really  is  is  diffi- 
cult for  an  American  even  to  visual  Ixe  It 
la  so  far  from  our  own  purposes  that  even 
after  we  see  It  we  refuse  to  believe  it.  lu 
objective  Is  deliberate  destruction — to  pro- 
duce chaos  and  weakness  on  a  world-wide 
basis,  so  that  the  commimlstlc  Idea  may 
inherit  and  control.  It  is  a  system  based 
on  labor  camps  where  workmen  are  used 
and  thrown  away  exactly  as  we  might  use 
and  throw  away  a  pair  of  shoes.  It  is  a 
system  of  fatthltssui  where  a  promise 
meaiu  nothing  and  all  is  expedlcrK7.  It 
represents  a  hlgb-Jacklng  of  both  scientific 
aiul  intellectual  movement  for  pxupcses  of 
world  control. 

This  faces  us  with  the  problem  of  whst  to 
do.  We  could  follow  one  of  two  courses, 
both  extreme. 

The  first  U  to  depend  on  words,  propa- 
ganda, and  argument.  This  Is  not  sufficient. 
As  we  have  already  said,  the  world  is  con- 
fused about  words  and  too  many  words  have 
been  spoken  already.  Further.  It  will  do  us 
no  good  to  stoop  to  the  same  level  as  our 
competitor.  All  of  you  engaged  in  com- 
merce know  that  the  best  thing  to  do  about 
conpetltlon  Is  to  leave  it  strictly  alone  and 
that  no  way  has  ever  been  devised  of  win- 
ning an  argument  with  a  skunk. 

The  second  way  is  to  depend  on  the  atom 
bomb.  This,  likewise,  as  Americans,  we  find 
repulsive.  The  trouble  with  the  atom  bomb 
Is  that  If  you  uee  It  you  have  to  kill  97  Rus- 
sians who  are  plain  ordinary  well-meaning 
human  beinfs  like  eoraalras  to  get  at  f  Can- 
munist  Russisn  fanaUai.  Aucb  methods  do 
n««  At  aor  way  ttt  life  and  wttb  us  the  atom 
boaib  mmA  remain  ae  the  last  resort  In  self* 
aafWMA  tAA  Aal  s  weapon  rrt  stts«li. 
What  AaaftAla  leave  iisf  ft  lesv^  tie,  se 
I  wifft  Am^rV>en«  fhe  middl#  w^r  sftd 
tfial  middle  vat  if  tfada,    Trsd«  leads  ta 
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Here  u  a  story  kaougbt  baefe  by  ana  el  our 
msn  from  one  of  the  remote  Arab  villages  In 
which  you  would  hardly  expect  to  ffnd  Coca- 
Cola  at  all.  An  old  man  stood  In  front  of  a 
kiosk  drinking  a  bottle  of  coke.  Our  Inter- 
viewer ask«Kl  him  why  he  drank  It.  The  old 
man  said :  "I  tried  a  bottle  and  f ourul  It  sweet. 
It  had  sugar  in  it  and  I  liked  It.  I  passed  it 
to  my  wife  to  taste  aiul  she  liked  it.  The 
children  tasted  It  and  they  also  found  It  good, 
morning  I  have  boiight  a  bottle  and  it 
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Ths  Arst  la  from  Arnold  J  Toynbse's  achol* 
arly  best  seller.  A  Hiudy  of  History.  Tou 
will  recall  that  he  attributes  the  downfall 
of  Greece  to  lU  failure  to  convert  from  an 
agricultural  to  a  trading  economy.  Iiutead 
of  attempting  to  raise  their  standard  of 
living  by  trading  with  the  outside  world,  the 
cities  of  andsnt  Greece  attempted  to  in- 
crease their  poasswions  by  wars  with  each 
otlMr.  and  the  restilt  w4s  destruction  both 
for  warlike  Sparta  and  for  the  more  peace- 
like  Athens. 
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The  second  case  is  from  a  lecture  delivered 
by  Dr.  Edwin  M.  Lceb.  ethnologist  of  the 
University  of  California  on  May  12  in  Johan- 
nesburg. South  Africa  As  a  result  of  studies 
of  the  cultures  of  the  Ovambo  tribes  in 
southwest  Africa.  Dr  Loeb  says:  "It  is  com- 
mon t>elief  that  some  primitive  tribes  live 
in  communistic  societies,  but  I  have  yet  to 
run  across  a  single  society  in  history  that 
lived  under  a  communistic  form  of  govern- 
ment. The  Ovambos  have  a  government 
similar  to  state  socialism  but  with  an  occa- 
sional Fascist  twist.  Their  form  of  society 
is  similar  to  that  of  the  ancienU  of  Peru 
and  Sperta.  Invariably  throughout  history 
the  pattern  Is  the  same  In  ancient  Peru, 
in  Sparta  during  the  fifth  century  B.  C,  and 
among  the  Ovambos  and  other  primitive 
African  tribes,  the  use  of  money  is  limited 
or  discouraged;  the  state  takes  a  hand  la 
raising  or  training  the  children  or  the  youth. 
and  contact  with  the  outside  world  through 
trade  is  restricted  or  prohibited.  In  every 
case,  C'juntries  without  foreign  trade  become 
aggressor  nations  because  ot  the  threatened 
collapse  of  their  self-contained  economy. 

There  you  have  the  answer  to  why  the  Rus- 
sian is  against  trade,  why  he  Is  against  the 
ERP.  and  you  have  further  proof  that  his 
purpose  Is  an  aggressive  one.  A  member  of 
the  Poliiburro  cannot  afford  to  let  his  own 
people  see  the  products  of  others,  lest  his 
own  suffer  by  comparison.  He  has  to  main- 
tain the  myth  that  the  world  Is  against  him 
to  enable  him  to  keep  the  yoke  on  the  neck 
of  his  countrymen.  Let  the  Russian  ruling 
class  admit  world  trade  and  their  whole 
premise  is  lost. 

This  makes  it  all  the  more  Important  that 
we  continue  our  efforts  against  all  odds  and 
dlfllcullies  to  promote  and  sell  world  trade 
today. 

Our  objective  Is  really  a  simple  one.  To 
exchange  goods  with  everylxxly  to  our  mu- 
tual profit.  To  make  friends.  To  be  as  strong 
as  possible,  through  the  cultivation  of  mu- 
tual understanding  and  through  the  de- 
velopment of  allies  as  well  as  through  the 
manufacture  of  munitions.  The  greatest 
possible  understanding  of  our  character  and 
purpose  forms  the  best  basis  lor  an  adequate 
American  defense.  The  more  people  who 
know  what  kind  of  folks  we  are  the  better. 
We  have  nothing  to  fear  and  nothing  to  lose 
by  being  known.  And  world  trade — the  In- 
tegrity of  American  goods — can  do  a  power- 
ful job  of  eaplalning  who  we  are  and  how 
wa  operata.  Perhaps  a  batter  job  than  we 
«ati  do  through  any  othar  mrans. 
It  l»  thus  tip  in  all  of  us  who  are 

in  the  srt  ol  »ellifi«,  to  •HI  to  the 

wnrld'-to  pfffmrte  w^ld  itn6§  •WHwll  i 
ouafy  and  a«  fWltr  aa  we  kh'^w  h«W/  Tha  kt* 
irMNaikyn  af  Aumumtt  pufia^ii  to  ¥m 
Hgtlft  f-  .-  '.  m  ^tifihi  -  '■"•'"■  —  "'if  kr 
whi'  *«rrrH»rt  h««  '  Nim* 

ft. ' 

if  ««^  tin  • 


Members  of  Congress  of  the  United 
States  and  Governors  of  the  various 
States  numerous  expressions  of  encour- 
agement and  support  for  Lithuania  s 
valiant  fight  for  existence.  These  ex- 
pressions show  a  firm  approval  of  the 
United  States  foreign  policy  in  regard 
to  the  continuing  recognition  of  the  sov- 
ereignty of  Lithuania  and  the  other  Bal- 
tic States. 

Several  Members  spoke  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 
tives. Other  Members  addressed  large 
audiences  of  citizens  of  this  great  coun- 
try of  ours  in  various  cities  where  ob- 
servances of  this  significant  anniversary 
were  held.  Numerous  Members  voiced 
their  sentiments  in  statementr  to  the 
Lithuanian  American  Information  Cen- 
ter, New  York  City,  a  press  agency  of  the 
Lithuanian  American  Council  which 
unites  the  overwhelming  majority  of 
Americans  of  Lithuanian  descent  or  ex- 
traction of  various  political  and  religious 
aflBliations. 

With  a  sublime  faith  and  trust  in  Al- 
mighty God  and  a  confidence  that  the 
people  of  Lithuania  will  eventually  re- 
gain their  God-given  rights  to  life,  lib- 
erty, and  the  pursuit  of  happiness.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  present  to  the  Congress  the 
following  proclamations,  speeches,  and 
statements  made  on  the  occasion  of  the 
Lithuanian  Independence  Day  observ- 
ances : 

STATEMENTS  FHOM  SENATORS.  RELEASED  THHOUGH 
THE  LFTHTJANIAN  AMERICAN  INFORMATIOW  CEN- 
TER,   NEW    YORK    CITY 

Hon.  RAYMOND  E.  Baldwin,  of  Connecticut, 
by   telegram   from  Washington: 

"Will  you  extend  to  the  many  fine  Ameri- 
can citizens  in  Connecticut  of  Lithuanian 
parentage  my  geetings  on  this,  the  thirtieth 
anniversary  of  Lithuania's  proclamation  of 
freedom?  By  their  courage  and  faith  the 
good  people  of  Lithuania,  through  many 
generations,  have  advanced  the  cause  of  hu- 
man liberty.  May  the  day  soon  come  when 
their  homeland  will  again  be  a  free  and  Inde- 
pendent nation." 

Hon.  Own*  BtrwsTOi,  of  Maine: 

"It  Is  In  the  very  nature  of  an  American 
to  sympathlce  with  and  encourage  an  nations 
In  «h*lr  aeplrstlon  end  struggle  for  freedom 
and  indapanda«aa> 

"lytfhttanla,  which  haa  far  190  years  hoped 
and  lawht  1m  im  indapandanaa,  la  ftittf 
iMtMlad  fi'rw  tti  Uf.MUtn  ttmintiM  Ui  ataHtnaP 

if  ai9t'ti«»iti  t*n^UithU  tiPt  iml*pPtt6titU-9. 
"(hiif^^  -.....-.. hutimti  ul  thtday  tr/ 
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KXTKNtlON  OF  MMAKKi 

HON.  JOHN  F.  KENNEDY 

or  MAssACHtJsrrrs 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  June  18  (legislative  day  of 
Thursday,  June  17),  1948 

Mr.  KENNEDY,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  ob- 
servance of  the  thirtieth  anniversary  of 
the  declaration  of  independence  by  the 
people  of  Lithuania  called  forth  from 
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and  they  deserve  the  opportunity  to  resunjte 
their  achievements.  It  is  in  the  Interest  pf 
free  men  everywhere  that  the  Lithuanialn 
people  should  again  be  free  themselves  so 
that  future  anniversaries  of  their  indep^d- 
ence  can  mean  rejoicing  for  the  present  as 
well  as  the  past."  ij 

Hon.  Alfufd  W.  Hawkes,  of  New  Jersey:  i 
"You  may  be  assured  of  my  deep  concean 
and  continued  Interest  and  cooperation  in 
every  proper  effort  that  our  Government  rhay^ 
take  in  the  direction  of  restoring  to  the^ 
courageous  and  freedom-seeking  people  the 
independence  and  freedom  to  which  they  are 
clearly  entitled."  j    * 

Hon.  Irving  M.  Ives,  of  New  York:  j 

"Upon  the  thirtieth  anniversary  of  tljlB 
Declaration  of  Independence  by  the  people 
of  Lithuania,  which  was  proclaimed  in  Feb- 
ruary 16,  1918,  I  Join  a  host  of  my  felloW 
Americans  In  extending  to  our  fellow  cltlzeris 
of  Lithuanian  descent  In  this  country  a  bl-l«|f 
message  of  encouragement  and  admiratloh 
In  connection  with  their  patriotic  endeavdx  . 
In  behalf  of  the  people  of  Lithuania.  (  " 

"The  road  to  self-determination  and  free- 
dom over  the  centuries  has  been  tortuous'arid 
at  times  discouraging.  Yet,  all  of  us  can  fli^d- 
satisfaction  In  the  knowledge  that,  with  pet- 
sistence  and  determination  and  self-sacrificp; 
these  goals  have  already  been  reached  lb 
large  areas  In  the  world.  j 

"To  be  sure,  the  world  outlook  at  the  pres- 
ent time  Is  not  a  happy  one  and  the  obJe4- 
tlves  of  freedom  and  Independence  for  aju 
peoples  may  seem  sometimes  remote  aiid 
elusive.  However,  as  long  as  we  persist  th 
our  efforts  and  rema'n  firm  lu  our  convic- 
tions, these  objectives  will  remain  lu  siglkt 
and  can  be  attained. 

"So  I  urge  the  people  of  Lithuania  In  tae 
United  States,  who  would  helP  to  bring  free- 
dom and  independence  to  their  friends  aijd 
kindred  in  Lithuania,  to  be  of  strong  heai(t, 
firm  In  their  purpose,  patient  In  their  deter- 
mination, unyielding  In  their  endeavor.  In 
this  ray,  the  ultimate  goal,  which  they  arid 
all  of  us  are  seeking,  will  be  finally  achleve<|."  ^ 
Hon.  Henry  Cabot  Lodge,  Jr.,  of  Massachti-  ' 
setts:  t    » 

"On  the  occasion  of  the  thirtieth  annlvA-    - 
sary  of  Lithuania's  declaration  of  independ- 
ence on  February  16.  I  Join  with  my  frlenfls 
of  Lithuanian  descent  In  uttering  the  tdt- 
vent  hope  that  the  day  is  not  far  dlsta^ 
when  we  shall  see  that  country  once  sga^n 
the  beneficiary  of  all  those  individual  lit 
ties  which  It  is  (mr  priyilege  here  In  tt^U 
country   to  enjoy.    To   those   of   you 
thffrtigh  tl#«  fff  family,  fficr'^-*-'"   snd  trl 
dltjoft  are  tnitrn  d^ply  a«>'  with  l| 

aottm^fTK/tstk/n  (rf  f 
4§f,  it  lA  h  r^At  t^i 
tng§  tmM  Ifmtfn  ittt  h« 
Ml  l  fkrw^M 
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afar  mlMllUl  of  tlis  MUmuhm  t4  thalr  own 
ln<fptiiitnir"  won  by  our  founiM^t 

hest  today  for  the  Kood  people  of  Li. .u, 

and  I  Juin  will)  others  lu  the  iiope  that  the 
day  may  be  near  when  Lithuania  again  can 
stand  as  a  free  and  sovereign  sute  among 
other  free  people  of  the  earth." 

Hon.  Styles  Bricocs,  of  New  Hampshire: 
"The  American  people  are  proud  of  the 
courage  of  the  Lithuanian  people  and  of  their 
great  faith  in  this  time  which  Is  so  difficult 
for  them.  I  hope  that  real  freedom  will  again 
dawn  for  Lithuania  so  that  her  existence  as 
a  nation  can  be  unfettered. 

"The  Lithuanian  people  have  contributed 
distinguished  pages  to  the  history  of  Europe 
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oiMarva  (M  »if»MaMt  annlvai  •»  »« 

history  of  thf  pmtpit  '■■  "*  mdtfa  Ajf 
couuiiy  whst  Itis.    loi'  >we|«(iiinHl 

our  fellow  citlsens  in  commemorating  (pte 
thirtieth  anniversary  of  UthuanUn  in^' 
pendence,  i 

"The  people  of  Lithuanian  origin  brou|mt 
to  America  more  than  quick  minds,  mfra 
than  industry,  more  than  frugality,  mare 
than  their  ancient  valor.  Above  all  ellse, 
they  brought  love  of  home  and  devotion  to 
God.  Wherever  people  of  Lithuanian  blood 
are  found  In  our  country,  our  citizenship  Is 
strengthened  as  these  qualities  are  mani- 
fested. And  It  Is  good  that  this  is  so.  be- 
cause  America   now   faces   stern  challenj^es 
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whlcd  will  test  to  the  utmost  tbe  cbancter  of 
p^ple. 

dful  of  what  Lithuania  baa  meant  tc 

wt)rld  In  ber  long  history,  and  what  men 

\  romen  of  Lithuanian  blood  have  done 

America,   we   acknowledge   our   spiritual 

^tural  debt  to  a  great  people  on  this 

otMervance." 

FBiiNCU  J.  Urns,  of  Pennsylvania: 

years  of  peace — If  we  can  call  thia 

state  of  world  affairs  peace — haTe 

JJLilfllled   their   promise.     The  shooting 

a  global  scale  has  ended,  but  many 

fundamental  In^tices  we  had  hoped 

be  ended  by  an  end  of  war  are  t:tUI 

and  cruelly  heavy  on  our  hearts  and 
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consc:  races. 

Uqhuanla  and  Its  neighbor  Baltic  States. 

and  Estonia,  are  perfect  examples  of 

t^iperfect  state  of   {)eace  and  of  world 

Here  we  have  freedom -loving  peo- 

once  proud  and  sovereign  nations  held 

age  to  a  power  which  denied  freedom 

for  those  of  other  nationalities  im- 

enough  to  be  enslaved  by  it,  but 

own  citizens  as  well. 

Al^ough  Lithuania  is  not  now  free.  It  la 

that    tbe    thirtieth    anniversary    of 

Llthuinla'9     Declaration     of     Independence 

shoul4  be  observed  this  year  for  what  the 

t    represents — the    solemn    dedlca- 

a  courageous  people  to  the  principles 

The  annlvetaary  is  Important  not 

tbe  sorrowing  people  of  Lithuania 

Americans  and  others  of  Lithuanian 
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and  t4i 

dmcei  t.  but  to  all  peoples  eV3rywhere  who 
bcUevi  In  freedom  and  In  the  sanctity  of 
humai  dignity  and  In  elementary  human 
rights  As  the  late  Pranklln  Delano  Booee- 
vtlt  qadared  In  those  darkest  days  when 
Lithuania  but  all  civilization  lay 
Utbuanla  will  be  free  again.'  I 
believe  that." 

tt.  O'CoMO*.  of  Maryland: 

■f  8  jreart  at  Annapolis,  one  of 

agreeable  duties  wse  the  publics* 

s  proolamatlon  setting  February  19 

n  Day,  pursuant  to  a  resolution 

Mferyland  General  Assembly. 

century'long  struggle  for  independ- 

tf  tiM  paopU  of  this  grand  laad  g&d 

Mt  strMM  muto  following  tb*  €mttn- 

the  Independence  of  the  people  of 

la  on  February  10.  1018.  have  won  for 

Lithuania  tbe  respsct  and  admiration  of  free 

everywhere.    Our   own    cttlcens    of 

Ian    birth    and    descent    can    take 

e  pride  In  the  unceasing  efforts  that 

leen  made  to  make  and  retain  Llthu> 

a  free  and  independent  nation.    They 

with  confidence  to  the  future.  I  am 

for  the  people,  ^acked  by  their 

of  patriotic  efforts  for  freedom,  will 

rest   content   \intll   once   more    their 

land  Is  free  from  the  oppressor.    I 

^Ith  every  admirer  of  this  great  covm- 

wishing   the   utmost   sxiccess    In    tbe 

distant  future  of  Lithuania's  efforts 

se)f -determination." 

H.  Alzxandze  Smith,  of  New  Jersey: 
delighted  to  have  an  opportunity 
my  good  wlabes  on  this  memorable 
During  the  past  summer  when  I 
Xiirope  ss  chairman  of  the  Smlth- 
soagrssslnnsl  eoanmtee.  I  had  the 
of    TMtlng    displaced -persons 
In   the   American   aone   In   Germany. 
I  kumber  of  these  camps  were  many  ett- 
of  Llthvianla,  and  I  was  tremendously 
with  their  fins  character  and  de- 
to  their  homeland.     I  am  frank  to  say 
was  so  Inspired  by  tbelr  strength  of 
that  upon  my  return  to  the  United 
I  Introduced  leglatattak  In  tbs  Bumtm 
would  allow  a  rsaaoaaM*  noBfesr  of 
wrssiis  to  enter  this  country  over 
the  silstlng  quota, 
ruly  feel  that  the  fine  Lithuanians  I 
net    at    the    dlsplaced-pwrsons    camps 
be  a  real  asset  to  America.     I  bavs 
dedtcfcted    mrsetf   to   this    problem    of   dls- 
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placed  persons  in  the  hope  that  I  may  be 
able  to  alleviate  the  distress  of  these  people. 
I  welcome  an  opportunity  to  send  this  mes- 
sage to  my  fellow  cltlaens  of  Lithuanian 
descent  in  New  Jersey." 

Hon.  Bosnr  A.  Tsrr.  of  (Xilo.  by  telegram 
from  Bfankato,  Minn.;. 

T  am  pleased  to  have  this  opportunity  to 
Join  today  with  the  many  American  cltlaena 
of  Lithuanian  descent  In  commemoraUng  tbe 
thirtieth  anniversary  of  Lithuania's  declara- 
tion of  Independence.  These  are  times  of 
untold  bardalilp  within  Lithuania.  And  ws 
Americaas  CMxnot  look  upon  that  Nation's 
present  lot  without  some  feeling  of  shame. 
For  despite  the  Ideals  enunciated  In  the 
Atlantic  Charter  our  reprssttitatlTss  at 
Tehran.  Yalta,  and  Potsdam  apparenUy  did 
not  even  suggest  that  Lithuania  and  her 
Baltic  neighbors  are  entitled  to  have  tbelr 
sovereign  rights  and  self-government  re- 
stored. It  Is  my  sincere  hope  that  the  prin- 
ciples of  liberty  and  Justice  which  are  basic 
to  both  the  American  and  the  Llthuanlsn 
way  of  life  will  triumph  and  that  future 
Lithuanian  Independence  Days  will  be  oc- 
casions for  happier  celebration." 

Hon.  Millard  E.  Ttoings,  of  Maryland: 

"I  have  ever  viewed  the  destruction  ot 
Lithuania  and  other  Baltic  nations,  grow- 
ing out  of  the  conflict  of  World  War  II.  with 
deep  regret  and  with  unremitting  opposi- 
tion. That  these  nations  hare  lost  their 
identity  is  a  reflection  on  the  cause  of  free- 
dom and  Justice  all  over  the  world. 

"The  people  of  Lithuania  will  ever  have  my 
sympathy  and  support  towards  their  aspira- 
tion to  be  a  free  and  Independent  country. 
On  the  anniversary  of  the  founding  of  their 
nation.  I  extend  them  good  wishes  and  hops 
for  better  days  yet  to  come." 

Ron.  Roanrr  F.  Wumwrn.  of  New  York,  toy 
telegram  from  Washington; 

"I  wish  to  Join  you  my  fellow  clti/f-ns  of 
Lithuanian  descent  In  commemoratinR  the 
thirtieth  anniversary  of  LithuanU's  procla- 
mation of  fresdooi.  Today  more  than  tvsr 
before,  when  the  fate  of  world  ctvllisatiun  is 
at  stake,  ws  need  organisations  whose  faltb 
in  the  principles  of  freedom  and  Justice  In- 
spire snd  saeottrsge  tboss  who  are  still  fight- 
ing for  frseiloai  i«t  tis  prsy  to  Ood  that  tbs 
time  U  not  too  dlMant  when  men  evarywbars 
will  be  free  to  ttee  their  live*  according  to 
tbelr  own  light. " 

Hon.  KMMWwm  t  Wkssst,  of  Nebraska: 

"On  February  10,  M  years  will  have  elapssd 
since  Lithuania  rseoesrsd  her  independence 
only  to  lose  It  again  in  1030.  It  was  with 
great  Joy  that  many  of  us  greeted  Lithuania's 
Declaration  of  Independence,  for  It  cl|MMed 
a  long  and  painful  yet  dlstlngulsbsd  smug- 
gle for  freedom  of  s  people  which  once  rtiled 
eastern  Kurope  from  the  Baltic  to  the  Black 
Sea. 

"In  the  period  bslwssM  tiM  two  wwld  wars 
the  Lithuanians  Heed  pseessbty  together  and 
achieved  notable  success  In  the  ersatton  of  a 
new  government  and  a  new  stats.  Bgpm  tbs 
shattered  remains  of  their  country.  In  less 
than  a  generation  with  the  toil  of  thetr 
haiMta  and  in  the  sweat  of  their  brows,  they 
created  a  new  unified  political  community 
possessed  of  a  fruitful  economy  and  a  rich 
cultural  life.  And  to  what  purpose?  In  the 
Peace  Treaty  of  Moscow  of  July  la.  1930,  the 
U.  8.  8.  R.  stated  that.  'Russia  without  any 
prejudice  recognises  the  self-rule  and  In- 
dependence of  the  state  of  Lithuania  with 
all  the  Juridical  consequences  •  •  •  nmj 
for  all  times  renounces  with  good  will  all  tbe 
soTsrelgnty  rights  of  Russia,  vUch  it  baa 
had  te  rsgsrd  to  the  Litbaaalsa  nation  or 
territory.' 

"But  In  1038.  Russia  wrung  out  of  Lithu- 
ania a  security  treaty  wbidi  vtotually  an- 
nexed that  country  to  tlis  U.  8.  8.  R.  And 
to  make  tbe  treny  wiimiete.  within  a  year 
Lithuania  was  overrun  by  the  Naais.  Finally 
in  1844  and  1848.  it  sgaln  fell  under  Soviet 
Russis,  sad  there  it  rcnMlaa  today. 


"We  note  the  activities  of  the  U.  8.  8.  K. 
In  Lithuania  today  with  great  apprehension; 
for  In  order  to  consolidate  her  hold  upon 
this  unfortunate  land  Soviet  Russia  is  syste* 
nuEtlcally  changing  the  character  of  the 
Lithuanian  population.  She  Is  practicing 
genocide  here  in  unabated  form.  The  iron 
curtain  may  make  It  hard  for  us  to  know 
every  detail,  but  the  enormity  of  the  wrong 
Is  such  that  It  cannot  be  suppressed  by  even 
the  strictest  censorship.  Thousands  of  Lith- 
uanians continue  to  be  moved  from  their 
native  soil  into  central  Russia  to  slave  and 
toll  for  their  Soviet  masters,  while  Russians 
from  other  parts  of  the  vast  empire  are  be- 
ing brought  Into  Lithuania  to  replace  the 
Lithuanians  who  are  being  moved  out.  A 
communistic  state  Is  being  created,  as  op- 
position wherever  it  appears  la  being  ruth- 
lessly and  systematically  eradicated.  On 
this  thirtieth  anniversary  of  Lithuania's 
declaration  of  Independence  we  In  the  United 
States  hail  the  Indomitable  courage  of  the 
Lithuanian  people  in  this  desperate  hour  of 
national  need.  As  a  government  speaking 
through  our  State  Departmsnt,  we  have  an- 
nounced that  we  do  not  rsoogntae  Russian 
conquest  disguised  in  the  form  of  the  Four- 
teenth Soviet  Socialist  Republic.  We  know 
that  tbe  Lithuanian  people  love  their  free- 
dom and  liberty  In  exactly  the  same  measure 
that  we  do;  and  it  is  4n  that  spirit  that  we 
now  send  our  greetings  to  Lithuanians  In 
Lithuania,  encouraging  them  to  carry  on  the 
fight  for  freedom  and  for  their  homeland; 
and  we  also  send  our  greetings  to  people  of 
Lithuanian  descent  eeerywhtTe  In  our  own 
country,  as  they  hope  and  work  for  the 
freedom  at  the  land  of  their  ancestors. 
Where  the  will  to  Independence  Is  as  strong 
as  It  is  among  tbs  Lithuanian  people,  no 
power  can  stop  it.  Lithuania.  *  ws  salute 
you!" 

Telegram  from  Hon.  Josxpit  W.  Martiiv, 
JR .  of  Massachusetts,  Ipeaker  uf  the  House 
of  lleprssentatlves : 

"On  thU  thirtutb  anniversary  o/  Lith- 
uanla's  declaration  of  independence.  I  want 
to  send  a  mssssgs  of  hope  and  cheer  to  the 
Lithuanians  of  America  and  those  Ui  their 
native  country.  Ho  peoples  have  ever  had 
love  of  liberty  mors  deeply  rooted  In  their 
hssru.  Because  of  that  tnUnse  lovs  oX  llb« 
erty,  and  the  traditional  devotion  to  princi- 
ples sad  bravery  under  adversity  o(  the  Lith- 
uanian people.  Lithuania  will  nut  remain  en- 
slaved. They  will  again,  through  their  mag- 
nificent courage  and  perseveranee,  demon- 
strate their  right  to  life,  liberty  and  the  pur- 
suit of  happiness.  I  send  my  greetings  to 
every  gathering  of  Lithuanians  In  America 
to  ecaunemorate  the  anniverssry  of  Lithu- 
ania's proclamation  of  freedom  I  know 
that  Lithuanians  everywhere  In  the  world 
will  bold  fast  to  their  hope  snd  determina- 
tion that  the  soil  of  their  native  homeland 
shall  be  free  and  that  their  people  shall 
know  liberty  as  we  In  America  know  liberty. 
May  Ood  strengthen  your  hearts  and  bands 
In  the  cause  of  freedom." 

Telegram  from  Hon.  John  W.  McCormack, 
of  Massachusetts.  Democrstlc  whip: 

"The  thirtieth  anniversary  of  the  declara- 
tion of  the  Independence  by  the  people  of 
Lithuania  should  be  fittingly  observed  this 
year.  The  suppression  of  the  fkwedom  and 
llt>erty  of  the  brave  people  of  Lithuania  by 
the  Soviet  Union  Is  deplored  by  freedom- 
loving  peoples  everywhere.  I  am  conAdent 
the  unceastog  iliiiigls  for  liberation  from 
forelgB  ttamUmaMam  fey  the  Lithuanian  people 
will  result  In  victory  and  the  march  of  athe- 
istic eooununlsm  will  bs  turned  back.  I 
trust  the  near  future  wUl  again  see  Lithu- 
ania regain  her  rightful  place  among  the 
free  nstions,  free  and  Independent.  I  Join 
with  the  many  friends  of  Lithuania  in  ex- 
tending greetings  on  this  thirtieth  anniver- 
sary Qt  Lithuania's  Independence." 
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Telegram  from  Hon.  Chahles  A.  Eaton, 
of  New  Jersey,  chairman  of  Committee  on 
Foreign   ASairs: 

"Because  the  spirit  of  freedom  In  the 
Lithuanian  people  Is  unconquerable  and 
deathless  it  Is  the  faith  of  all  true  Americaus 
and  especially  of  those  of  Lithuanian  de- 
scent that  Lithuania  will  finally  be  set  free 
to  live  her  own  life  In  her  own  way." 

STATEMENTS   FKOM    UNITED   STATES    KEPRESENTA- 
nVES 

Hon.  Frances  F.  Bolton,  of  Ohio: 
"After  120  years  of  unceasing  struggle 
against  foreign  domination  the  principle  of 
self-determination  was  proclaimed  in  Lith- 
uania on  February  16,  1918.  On  this,  the 
thirtieth  anniversary  of  the  Proclamation  of 
Freedom,  people  everywhere  are  Joining  to- 
gether with  appreciation  of  the  proud  and 
courageous  spirit  that  has  Inspired  the  peo- 
ple of  this  little  Baltic  country. 

"I  Join  with  all  these  on  this  memorable 
day  with  the  hope  that  the  light  of  freedom 
may  again  shine  forth  In  unclouded  beauty." 
Hon.  John  D.  Dincell.  of  Michigan: 
"On  the  occasion  of  the  thirtieth  anniver- 
sary of  Lithuania's  independence  permit  me 
to  express  my  sentiments  as  regards  the  hap- 
less and  enslaved  people  of  Lithuania.  They 
are  as  deep-rooted  and  consistent  as  they 
are  friendly  toward  this  great  Lithuanian 
segment  in  the  family  of  civilized  nations. 
"Lithuania  Is  more  than  a  symbol  of  free- 
dom. In  her  chains  and  enslavement,  she 
Is  an  InEpiration  to  all  liberty-loving  peoples 
throughout  the  world.  As  long  as  her  In- 
domitable spirit  lives,  Lithuania  will  go  on 
forever. 

"The  contributions  made  to  civilization  in 
science,  music,  and  in  every  field  of  culture 
have  left  a  permanent  and  wholesome  im- 
print upon  the  pages  of  history  which  can- 
not be  eradicated.  The  world  owes  the  heroic 
people  of  this  struRglinR  little  country  every 
consideration  in  its  fight  for  freedom  snd 
Indrpendsncs.  The  struggle  must  go  on  un- 
til the  day  when  the  flendlnh  hordes  of  Com- 
IQUnut  Russlnns  are  driven  out  tar  beyond 
Lithuania's  sacred  borders,  and  let  \u  hope 
that  this  drive  will  not  terminate  until 
Bolshevum  snd  alt  that  It  stands  for  is 
trampled  to  death  by  all  of  the  frts  itnd 
vlctori(U«  people  who  are  Its  victims  behind 
the  iron  curtain. 

"I  have  expressed  similar  sentiments  on 
ever  so  many  occasions  and  am,  therefore, 
happy  to  Join  with  you  in  this  movement  to 
focus  the  attention  of  the  people  upon  the 
tragic  plight  of  Lithuania," 
Hon.  Harold  D.  DcNontnt.  of  Massachusetts: 
"It  is  a  pleasure  for  me.  as  United  States 
Representative  from  the  Fourth  Congres- 
sional District  of  Massachusetts,  to  Join  with 
you  In  commemorating  the  thirtieth  anni- 
versary of  the  Declaration  of  Lithuanian  In- 
dependence. 

"This  Is  a  day  dear  to  the  hearts  of  all 
Lithuanians,  because  back  In  1918  It  marked 
the  end  of  well  over  a  century  of  suffering 
under  a  hostile,  foreign  rule.  Lithuania,  on 
that  day.  stood  forth  as  an  Independent  and 
democratic  Republic. 

"Unfortunately,  in  this  year  of  1948,  our 
commemoration  Is  shaded  with  sorrow. 
Caught,  like  other  small  nations,  within  the 
meshes  of  ruthless  imperialism,  tbe  bright 
star  of  Lithuania's  freedom  has  been  clouded 
over  by  the  violent  storms  of  tyranny,  which, 
we  pray,  will  be  of  short  duration. 

••Although  we  mourn  over  her  present 
plight  there  Is  no  cause  for  despair.  Re- 
peatedly, through  her  history,  Lithuania  has 
proved  that  her  people  can  eventually  over- 
come the  temporary  triumphs  of  oppressive 
neighbors.  The  Christian  faith  which.  In 
1399,  repelled  the  Tartar  Invasion  and  saved 
all  of  Europe  from  barbarism.  Is  still  with 
her  today.  It  gives  her  the  spiritual  vigor 
to  outlive  any  dlcUtorshlp.  Deep  In  the 
heart  of  every  Lithuanian  Ls  that  passion  for 


liberty  and  freedom  which  never  dies.  There 
Is  no  power  which  can  forever  enslave  a 
people  who  are  determined  to  be  free. 

"All  over  the  world,  Lithuanians  are  gath- 
ering today  to  renew  their  vows  to  work  for 
the  Independence  of  their  homeland.  Here 
In  the  United  States  I  earnestly  believe  that 
most  Americans  are  becoming  increasingly 
more  concerned  about  the  present  fate  of 
Lithuania  which  stands  In  accusing  testi- 
mony to  our  failure  to  live  and  act  accord- 
ing to  the  principles  for  which  cur  people 
have  fought  and  died  in  two  world  wars. 

"The  case  of  Lithuania,  and  the  other  small 
nations.  Is  a  challenge  to  the  moral  con- 
science of  this  Nation  and  the  United  Nations 
to  carry  out  the  great  basic  principles  of 
establishing  freedom  and  liberty  for  all  peo- 
ple. In  simple  Justice,  our  Government  must 
Insist  that  the  Lithuanian  people  be  per- 
mitted their  inalienable  right  to  govern  their 
Internal  existence  as  they  themselves  see  fit. 
"A  great  wrong  that  has  been  done  to  Lith- 
uania must  be  righted,  and  I  regard  it  as 
a  duty  to  extend  my  pledge  of  continued 
efforts  to  the  sacred  cause  of  Lithuania  and 
all  human  freedom." 

Hon.  George  H  Fallon,  of  Maryland: 
"Thirty  years  ago  when  Lithuania  won 
her  freedom,  there  was  great  rejoicing  by 
the  people  who  love  liberty  in  this  country 
and  everywhere  else  In  the  world,  and  al- 
though the  Russian  yoke  hangs  heavy  on 
Lithuania  today,  we  still  regard  Lithuania 
as  an  independent  state. 

"On  this  thirtieth  anniversary  of  Lithu- 
ania's freedom,  we  look  forward  to  the  day 
when  we  shall  see  Lithuania  resume  her 
admirable  progress  as  a  free  self-govern- 
ment." 
Hon.  Ivor  D.  Fenton,  of  Pennsylvania: 
"I  am  glad  to  know  that  Sunday.  Febru- 
ary 18.  has  been  design  ited  (in  New  York) 
to  observe  the  thirtieth  anniversary  of  the 
declaration  of  independence  prorlnlmed  by 
the  people  of  Lithuania  on  February  10, 
1918. 

"I  atncerely  hope  the  day  Is  not  too  far 
distant  when  Lithuania  will  rrgnln  hsr  in- 
depsndsnct,  and  I  think  that  no  better  day 
than  a  Sunday  could  be  selected  for  the 
observance,  when  we  can  all  Join  in  prayer 
for  the  freedom  of  liberty  loving  Llthuanlana 
everywhere  " 

Hon.  Jamks  G,  Ftn-Tow,  of  Pennsylvania, 
by  telegram: 

"The  Lithuanian  people  now  In  displaced 
persons  comps  In  Europe  have  every  right  to 
expect  a  free  Lithuania  to  return  to,  as  one 
of  the  prime  obJecU  of  World  War  n.  The 
bright  hope  of  the  declaration  of  Independ- 
ence of  the  people  of  Lithuania  of  February 
16.  1918.  should  not  be  lost" 
Hon.  AiME  J.  FoRAND,  of  Rhode  Island: 
"I  congratulate  you  and  your  fellow 
Lithuanians  for  commemorating  this  glori- 
ous day  and  for  your  contlnupd  efforts  to  re- 
store to  Lithuania  its  freedom  from  oppres- 
sion and  tyranny,  which  has  been  Imposed 
upon  It  since  the  end  of  World  War  II. 

"Let  all  of  U5,  regardless  of  the  country 
of  our  origin.  Join  In  prayer  to  the  end  that 
peace  and  democracy  may  soon  prevail  all 
over  the  world." 

Hon.  Jacob  K.  Javits,  of  New  York: 
"As  a  member  of  the  House  Foreign  Af- 
fairs Subcommittee  on  Displaced  Persons 
which  visited  over  150  DP  camps  In  Europe 
last  summer,  I  came  In  personal  contact  with 
many  DP's  of  Lithuanian  descent  and  found 
them  to  be  among  those  most  deserving  of 
Immediate  consideration,  by  people  of  good 
will  throughout  the  world.  I  have  been  do- 
ing everything  possible  to  see  to  It  that  the 
Lithuanian  DP's  as  well  as  all  others  are 
given  an  opportimlty  to  resettle  In  free  and 
democratic  countries  such  as  the  United 
States,  so  that  they  will  not  have  to  return 
to  an  environment  and  community  that 
holds  nothing  but  memories  of  horror  and 
destruction  for  them. 


"I  do  *hope  that  the  efforts  of  myself  aid 
my  colleagues  to  pass  legislation  such  as  tne 
Stratton  bill  will  bear  fruit  within  the  near 
future,  so  that  ycur  fellow  Lithuanians  w^l 
find  a  new  home  and  a  new  life  In  a  nfw 
world."  j'     « 

Hon.  Martin  Gorski,  of  Illinois: 
'You  can  feel  assured  that  I  am  still  wholp- 
heartedly  In  favor  of  Independence  for  Lith- 
uania and  all  other  small  nations."  ^ 
Hon.  Donald  L.  Jackson,  of  California  a- 
"I  have  a  high  regard  for  the  many*fl|ae 
Americans    of    Lithuanian    descent,    and  1 1 
trust  that  they  will  never  forget  their  grd^t 
heritage  of  freedom  and  liberty.    So  long  ;^ 
that  flame  Is  kept  alive  In  the  hearts  of  all 
Lithuanians,  particularly  the  children,  I  am 
stire  that  we  all  sliall  live  to  see  the  day  oj  a 
new  and  greater  Lithuania."  r 
Hon.  Kenneth  B.  Keating,  of  New  York  a 
"I  deem  It  a  privilege  to  salute  my  fellsw 
citizens  of  Lithuanian  descent  on  the  thjlr- 
tieth  anniversary  of  their  declaration  of  In- 
dependence— the    more    so.   since   this   dec- 
laration Is  the  result  of  blood  and  tears  ex- 
pended  by   courageous   Lithuanian   citizeits 
over  the  years  during  which  their  country 
was  the  battleground  for  conflicting  Ideolo- 
gies foreign  to  their  own  beliefs. 

"In  our  preoccupation  with  the  ma|^y 
pressing  problems  now  besetting  our  own 
country,  we  do  not  forget  the  courage  and 
suffering  of  our  sister  nation  In  reestabll^- 
Ing  her  right  of  self-government  and  Inde- 
pendence, and  congratulate  her  people  upjan 
erecting,  through  their  declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence, a  strong  bulwark  against  the 
spread  of  a  totalitarian  communism.  [ 

"Recognition  of  February  16  as  Lithuantkn 
Day  Is  a  well-merited  honor  for  a  country 
which  has  preserved  the  Ideals  near  and  dfar 
to  her  people,  as  to  ours — Independeoce  a^d 
the  right  of  self-government,"  ''  ,  • 

Hon.  BtiNARD  W.  Kxarwxy,  o}  New  Yorki 
"February  10.  1948,  is  the  thirtieth  anbl- 
versary  of  tits  signing  of  the  Declaration|of 
Independence  of  Lithuania.  I 

'During  the  few  short  years  that  follo^td 
the  slgnlnK,  Lithuanians  not  only  in  tl|8ir 
own  homeland  but  all  over  the  world  ose- 
brated  with  unrestrained  Joy  this  grsat  ckf. 
Lithuania  was  »  proud  nation,  her  peopll  of 
great  culture,  and  imbued  with  s  splritjlof 
Independencs  tWrt  boded  well  for  the  Infjint 
republic.  '         j 

"From  1918  to  1940  Lithuanians  were  haflpy 
In  the  knowledge  that  they  were  free  Ind 
Independent.  Then  In  violation  of  a  soleftin 
agreement,  Russia  took  over  Llthuania-tj-to 
the  despair  of  a  great  people.  Then  per- 
many  liberated  Lithuania  from  the°  Rus- 
sians—and  later  Russia  again  liberated 
Lithuania  from  the  Germans.  I  speak  ad- 
visedly when  I  use  the  word  "liberated  —  ' 
because  liberation  In  this  Instance  mejfint 
the  destruction  of  all  that  the  people;  of 
Llthuarila  held  dear.  Deportation,  murder, 
rape.  Imprisonment,  slavery,  that  is  vmat 
"liberation"  by  the  Russians  and  Gernjjans 
meant  to  the  people  of  Lithuania.  ,■ 

"Liberty-loving  Americans,  millions  i  of 
them  foreign-born,  those  who  believe  In  lib- 
erty without  the  playing  of  power  politics, 
Americans  who  for  years  have  fought  to  Mold 
their  own  liberty  and  Independence  and  1(?ho 
today  are  fighting  the  evils  of  communism, 
fascism,  and  all  forms  of  "Isms"  except  An^er- 
Icanism.  both  at  home  and  abroad,  hope  and 
pray  with  the  liberty-loving  Lithuanians 
that  the  day  is  not  far  away  when  ohce 
again  out  of  the  ashes  of  oppression  will 
arise  a  new,  free,  and  Independent  Lithu- 
ania— once  more  taking  Its  place  beside  .the 
democratic  nations  of  the  world."  i; 

Hon.  Arthur  G.  Klein,  of  New  York:    !'      / 
"The  Declaration  of  Independence  of  thw 
American  Republic  declares:  'We  hold  tliese 
truths  to  be  self-evident:  That  all  men'af^ 
created   equal;    that   they   are  endowed'  by 
their  Creator  with  Inherent  and  unalienable 
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a  pleMure  for  me  to  extend  beet 
\o  mv  Uttt«aal»n -American  frlenda 
flg  OM  thirtieth  anniversary 
•OelMMitlon  of  freedom.     I 
your  people  on  their  fight  for  free- 
indlvldual  liberty  and  pledge  con- 
ntereat  In  their  cause." 
Ut  J  Maodxm,  of  Indiana; 
Lithuanian  people  today  are  contlnu- 
flght  to^.jnaJie  their  country  a  free 
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of  tlM  declaraUon  of  tndepend- 
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recall  to  the  mlnda  of  thm. 
hat  LlthiMAl*  la  todiif  iMfjUig  on 
for  tha  Ideutlaal  trmitom  whlcli 
try  won  In  1778. 

)aat  history  of  the  Lithuanian  people 
bat  their  denlre  for  liberty  and  Inde- 
so   deeply    Imbedded    In    their 
thrt  their  patriotic  fervor  can- 
decreased   until   Lithuania  auceeeda 
a  ftee  and  Indcpaidant  govem- 
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fitting  and  proper  that  Itakruary  16 
a^de  and  declared  as  Lithuanian  Day 
the  people  of  the  world  that  tha 
nation  baa  not  turned  back  In 
adataaience  and  freedom." 
A.  IfiUBK.  at  Maryland: 
tha  reeamk  ww.  vkan  tlM 
were  faced  wttli  atarvattfln, 
md  landa  daatfofad  and  their  eco- 
iirlty  abanerad.  tha  people  of  Uth- 
d  other  countries,   were  lulled   by 
of  health,  wealth,  and  security 
the  Huaalana     Today  poor  Uthu- 
Juat    another   victim   of 
and  betrayal.     Today  the 
tha  brink  of  atarvatlon. 
In  itana  oonditlon  than  they  were 
war.  her  valuables  stolen  by  the 
soldiers,  and  her  econoniy  completely 
But   thank   Qod  storlea   of   her 
by  Ruaala  have  seeped  out  from  be- 
Iron  curtain  and  word  has  gone 
length  and  breadth  of  Europe  that 
1  laa  not  kept  her  pronUses.     Her  ba- 
the weak  countries  haa  acted  as  a 
and  the  stories  of  her  treachery 
largely  reaponalble  for  the  halt  of 
of  communism  in  Kurope.     Prance, 
Austria  have  taken  drastic  stepe  to 
of  Communist  leaders  within 
and  I  flrxnly  believe  we  have 
of  eommxmlsm  In  Kurope  licked, 
goes   out.  to   the   liberty   and 
Idvlng  people  of  theee  &naalan  doml- 
cpuntrles  and  while  their  Immediate 
Indeed  a  dark  one.  let  us  thank 
the  prosrcas  the  United  Nstlona  or- 
has  made  and  let  us  hope  and 
the  day  will  not  be  far  distant 
mighty  may  no  longer  betray  the 
id  then.  If  justice  still  Uvea  In  the 
<  rlth   the   help   of  Ood.   I  pray  that 
may  rise  and  live  again  and  be 
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iA»T  T.  NoaroN.  of  Kew  Jersey: 
"On  t  be  thirtieth  anniversary  of  Lithua- 
nia's  d<claratlan   of   Independence.    It   Is  a 
ptearcrc  for  me  to  extend  greetings  to  Amer- 


leans  of  Llthuaalaa  dneant.  Through  many 
ganeratloDs  you  have  earned  the 
of  all  freedom-loving  peoples  for  jour 
flgtit  to  preserve  the  ideals  of  jWucs.  liberty. 
and  equality  Tours  haa  been  a  moat  cou- 
rageous struggle  and  muat  lead  to  final  trl- 
l^iplt.  It  U  »y  bopa  that  the  Ut' 
at  today  wUl  hoM  fast  to  the  tdeala  of 
who  led  their  country's  fight  for 
many  yoars  ago." 

Bon.  Phiup  J.  PHnjn*.  of  Musachtaaetts : 

"As  you  know.  I  am  a  strong  advocate  at 
Lithuanian  freedom,  and  I  do  not  believe  that 
this  great  Issue  can  ba  coa^aaMiasd. 

"I  favor  that  our  NaMoa  tttotM  press  with 
datarmlnstlon  for  a  settlement  of  this  great 
question 

"It  Is  time  for  us  to  determine  once  and 
for  all  whether  we  are  going  to  live  In  the 
free  world  of  the  Atlantic  Charter  under  the 
Cooatltutloa  or  the  alave  world  of 
and  opprasalon." 

■cm.  Joitw  J  Rocwrr.  of  Maw  York: 

*Hlstorlc  Lithuania,  ones  a  great  kiBgdom, 
extending  from  the  Battle  to  tha  Mack  Baa. 
regained  her  well-deaaivad  HMkpaBdanee  la 
1918.  In  the  shaping  of  thU  new  state, 
Americans  of  Lithuanian  ancestry  had  a  large 
and  Important  ahare.  In  this  work  they  were 
encouraged  by  our  Government  and  our 
pie,  and  the  history  of  Independent  Llthi 
from  1918  to  1940  amply  proved  that,  not- 
withstanding the  vicissitudes  of  many  cen- 
turies, the  deaaandants  of  the  old  sturdy 
stock  have  not  lost  their  national  character. 
Since  1940  the  oppressing  hand  of  foreign 
Invulers  bad  once  more  been  imposed  npoa 
un.ortunate  Lithuanians  In  their  homelanda. 
Ws  ardently  hope  that  In  due  time  these  In- 
vaders will  be  turned  out  of  the  country  and 
Lithuania  will  regain  her  Independence. 

"I  feel  that  Americana  of  Lithuanian  an- 
cestry have  made  many  contributions  to 
American  civilization.  They  havs  given  their 
beak  la  the  building  of  this  Nation  and  we 
are  proud  to  have  given  them  tha  opportu- 
nity for  the  free  daaalopaunt  of  tkalr  talenta. 
Aaierlca  today  extanda  greetings  to  all  Uthu- 
I  on  the  occasloa  of  the  thirtieth  annl- 
of  the  Lithuanian  declaration  of 
Independence." 

Hon.  A.  J.  Samatu.  of  Illlnola: 

"Permit  me  to  congratulate  the  people  of 
UtHuanla  on  the  oaCMlm  af  tlM  tblrtlath 
anniversary    of    their    declaration   of    Inde- 


I  kk  oUatatm  Uthuanlal 
cfnlttna.  and  knowing 
of  the  Lithuanians'  love  for  freedom  and  lib- 
erty. It  la  my  slacara  hope  that  this  little 
nation  wUl  soon  scata  pila  Its  Indapendence." 
Hon.  Lawbsjscs  H.  Smith,  of  Wlaconsla: 
"I  am  ladasd  Interested  In  tha  people  of 
Lithuania  and  will  support  their  struggle 
for  freedom. 

"I  believe  that  ultimately  thla  objective 
will  be  reached. ' 

euaaBHAToaiAL  rsocLAauriONs 
Connecticut 

On  February  10  Americans  of  Lithuanian 
extraction  celebrate  the  thirtieth  anniversary 
cf  the  Independence  of  Lithuania.  In  a  tra- 
dition parallel  to  that  of  our  own  great  Ra- 
tion, the  gallant  paapla  of  Lithuania  have 
kept  alive  their  ■plrltual  and  patriotic  in- 
spiration, despite  tragic  adversity.  Bowed 
under  the  brutal  yoke  of  war  and  Its  after- 
math, they  still  look  up  with  hope  and  for- 
ward with  determination  toward  a  new  day 
of  peace,  freedom,  and  neighborly  proeperlty. 

The  courageous  hearts  and  indomitable 
will  of  the  Lithuanian  people  earn  them  the 
undying  ts^sct  of  time.  Their  fortitude  and 
their  tmpaftoliahle  love  of  liberty  and  amity 
for  and  anaong  men  has  set  an  example  for 
the  neighborhood  of  nations  In  the  world. 

As  Oovcmor  of  Connecticut.  I  call  upon  the 
people  of  our  State  to  recognize  the  thirtieth 
anntversary  of  the  Independence  of  Uthuania 
with  appropriate  tribute  and  urge  them  to 


take  part  In  eeremonUs  eoOHMtoorating  tha 
MMorle  date  of  ^bruary  18. 

jAJtXB  L.  MCCOWAUOHT, 

Oovemor. 
JToryland 

Oovemor's  Proclamation,  "Republic  of  Lithu- 
ania Day."  Fttmary  18,  1948 

Whereas  In  accordance  with  Joint  Reso- 
lution No.  8.  of  the  acta  of  the  General  As- 
sembly of  Maryland  of  ItSS.  the  Govrnnr 
la  directed  to  proelata  Pitoruary  16  of  each 
year  for  the  ofeieervanca  aad  coiMBemoratlaa 
of  tha  founding  of  the  BepoMte  of  Lithuania; 
and 

Whereas  February  18,  1948.  will  make  the 
thirtieth  anniversary  of  the  founding  of  tha 
Republic  of  Lithuania: 

Now,  therefore,  I.  William  Preston  Lsne.  Jr., 
Oovemor  of  tba  State  of  Maryland,  do  hereby 
proclaim  Moeday,  Fsbrtury  18.  1948.  as  Re- 
public of  Lithusnis  Day  and  request  that 
tha  Sag  of  the  United  States  be  displayed  on 
all  government  buildings  and  urge  thst  our 
thst  dsy  by  appropriate  cere- 


Otven  tmder  my  hand  and  the  great  seal  of 
the  State  of  Maryland  at  the  city  of  Aniupo* 
lis  on  thU  I4th  da;  of  January,  In  the  year 
of  Our  Lord  1948. 

Wm.  Pixstom  Lanx.  Jr . 

Oolcrnor. 
BXSTXAM    L.    Boohx.    II. 

Secretary  of  State. 

Mtuamchu3ett$ 
Froclamatlon  by  Gov.  Robert  F.  Bradford 
The  great  Congress  of  Lithuania  had  met 
In  Vllna  to  demand  freedom  from  Russia  in 
1917  and  there  elected  the  Council  of  Llth- 
uanla  which  on  February  18,  1918.  proclaimed 
the  Independence  of  Lithuania  in  accord- 
ance with  the  recognlzad  right  of  national 
self-determination  and  asserted  Its  restora- 
tion Bs  an  independent  State,  which  status 
eras  thereafter  recognised  by  all  the  great  na- 
tions of  the  world,  and  marked  the  severanca 
of  ties  of  bondage  by  which  It  had  been  en- 
slaved since  179S.  This  action  corraspondsd 
to  the  American  Declaration  of  Independence 
of  July  4.  1T76.  wherein,  among  other  pro- 
nouncements. It  was  declared,  "these  tfuths 
to  be  self-evident;  that  all  men  are  created 
equal,  that  they  are  endowed  by  their  Creator 
with  certain  inalienable  rights,  that  among 
these  are  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of 
happiness."  To  Llthtunlans.  the  declara- 
tion of  Independence  proclaimed  30  years  ago 
at  Vllna  bore  the  same  hope  for  tha  ftttan 
ss  our  American  Declarttlon  of  Ind^MndoiM 
proclaimsd  almost  173  years  sgo  at  Philadel- 
phia bore  for  Americans.  This  hope  haa 
been  shattered  by  the  territorial  aggrandlae- 
menta  accomplished  by  Soviet  Russia  In  re- 
cent years  In  violation  of  the  principles  of  the 
Atlantic  Charter  to  which  Soviet  Rtissla  sub- 
scribed and  by  which  It  certified  Its  desire  to 
aae  no  territorial  changes  which  do  not  ac- 
cord with  the  freely  expressed  wishes  of  tha 
people  concerned  and  In  which  Soviet  Rus- 
sia guaranteed  that  It  would  respect  the  right 
of  all  peoples  to  choose  the  form  of  govern- 
ment under  which  they  would  live,  and 
assurances  that  It  wished  to  see  soi 
rights  snd  self-government  restored  to  the 
who  hsve  been  forcibly  daprlvfd  of  them. 
Nothing  less  thsn  these  principles  can  be  the 
foundation  for  a  lasting  peace.  Tet  Lithu- 
ania is  today  enslaved  behind  the  Iron  cur- 
tain. In  utter  repudiation  of  the  pledge  so 
given  to  and  so  deserved  by  a  fteedom-Iovlng 
people,  about  100.000  of  whom  are  now  scat- 
tered over  various  sections  of  Burope  In 
camps  for  rtla|<acad  pwswia.  who  choose  to 
suffer  privation  and  hartthip  rather  than 
to  return  to  thefr  homes  where  they  would 
incur  the  risk  of  exile  to  Siberia  and  death 
by  Its  frigid  horrors. 

Therefore.  I  deslgnste  Monday.  Februsry 
18.  as  Independence  of  L.thuania  Memorial 
Day.  and  urge  an  citizens  to  recognize  it  by 
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appropriate  exercises,  recalling  the  declara- 
tion of  Independence  of  Lithuania  on  Febru- 
ary 18.  1918.  and  the  present  sad  plight  of 
the  subjected  people  of  Lithuania  and  Its 
refugees,  as  well  as  the  promises  of  the  At- 
lantic Charter  to  which  they  hopefully  cling 
and  await  fulfillment. 

NeiD  York 
Statement  by  Oovemor  Dewey 

The  Republic  of  Lithuania  was  one  of  the 
victims  of  war  and  aggression  planned  by 
Hitler  and  Stalin  and  expressed  In  the  Rlb- 
bentrop-Molotov  pact  of  1939.  Lithuania's 
sovereignty.  Internal  freedom,  and  proeperlty 
born  of  her  people's  diligent  Industry  were 
destroyed  and  the  country  devastated  by 
three  successive  military  occupations.  To- 
day, Instead  of  regaining  their  freedom,  the 
people  of  Lithuania  are  still  In  the  grip  of 
their  oppressive  conquerors. 

The  resllxation  of  this  tragic  plight  of  a 
freedom-Iovtng  people  saddens  the  observ- 
ance on  February  16  of  the  thirtieth  anni- 
versary of  their  declaration  of  independence 
by  the  people  of  Lithuania.  It  U  fitting  that 
the  people  of  the  State  of  New  York,  who 
maintained  cultural  .^nd  economic  relations 
with  Lithuania  since  the  middle  of  the  sev- 
enteenth century  Join  with  the  many  other 
loyal  Americans  of  Lithuanian  descent  in 
expressing  sympathy  and  hope  for  liberation 
of  the  people  of  Lithuania. 
niinoia 
Proclamation 

Whereas  the  thirtieth  anniversary  of  tha 
independence  of  the  Repvbllc  of  Lithuania 
occurs  on  February  16,  1948;  and 

Whereas  this  anniversary,  which  stirs  fond 
memories  and  cherished  hopes  In  the  hearts 
of  thoxjsands  of  Americans  of  Lithuanian 
birth  or  ancestry,  deserves  formal  public  rec- 
ognition : 

Now,  therefore,  I.  Dwlght  H.  Green.  Gov- 
ernor of  the  State  of  IlllnoU,  do  hereby  pro- 
claim Mondav.  February  16.  of  the  present 
year,  as  Republic  of  Llthuanls  Day  through- 
out Illinois  and  commend  the  appropriate 
observance  of  the  occasion  to  all  interested 
groups,  organlaatlons.  and  Individuals. 

In  witness  whereof  I  hsve  hereunto  set 
my  hand  snd  have  caused  the  great  seal 
of  the  Stste  of  IlllnoU  to  be  affixed. 

D  me  pt  the  cnpltol.  In  the  city  of  Sortng- 
fleld,  this  3d  dsy  of  February  A.  D.  1948,  and 
of    the    State   of    Illinois    the    one    hundred 

thirtieth.  ; 

DWKBT  H.  OaxiN, 

Oovernor. 

MATOSAL   ITtOCI-AMATIOWS 

Maryland 
Proclamation  by  Mayor  Thomas  DAlesandro. 

Jr  .  Designating  Monday,  FelM-uary  16,  1948, 

as  Republic  of  Lithuania  Day 

Whereas  the  patriotic  peace-loving  citizens 
of  LlthuanU  have  an  abiding  desire  to  retain 
their  naUonal  unity  and  have  earned  the 
admiration  of  the  freedom-loving  nations  of 
the  earth  by  their  gallant  struggle  to  estab- 
lish a  Lithuanian  Republic:  and 

Whereas,  despite  untold  hardships  and 
brutal  occupations,  the  people  of  Lithuania 
have  never  lost  hope  of  ultimate  freedom; 

and  . 

Wheress  many  thousands  of  heroic  Lith- 
uanians who  refused  to  live  under  the  yoke 
of  despotism  emlerated  to  America  and.  ss 
is  fitting  and  proper,  these  Americans  of 
Lithuanian  ancestry  retain  a  love  of  their 
native  country  and  Its  destinies;  and 

Whereaa  Baltimore  U  JusUy  proud  of  lU 
many  cltleens  of  Uthuanlan  ancestry  for 
their  many  contributions  to  the  civic  wel- 
fare of  our  city.  SUte.  and  Nation;  and 

Whereas  February  16  has  by  an  act  of  the 
Maryland  Assembly  l>een  designated  as  Re- 
public of  Uthuanla  Day.  commemorating  the 
founding  of  the  Lithuanian  Republic: 

Mow,  therefore,  I.  Thomas  D'Alesandro.  Jr, 
mayor  of  the  city  of  Baltimore,  do  hereby 
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proclaim  Monday,  February  16.  1948.  as  Re- 
public of  Lithuania  Dsy,  and  do  urge  all 
our  citizens  to  give  serious  thoughts  to  the 
many  cultural  contributions  made  by  Lith- 
uania and  the  trials  and  tribulations  of  Lith- 
uania In  its  endesvor  to  Its  Ood-glven  right 
to  maintain  Its  status  as  a  free  nation.  I 
further  urge  a  display  of  the  American  flag 
on  our  public  buildings  and  request  our  citi- 
zens to  take  part  in  the  various  ceremonies 
being  arranged  for  the  proper  observance  of 
Republic  of  Lithuania  Day. 

In  witness  whereof  I  have  hereunto  set 
my  hand  and  caused  the  great  seal  of  the 
city  of  Baltimore  to  be  affixed  this  2d  day 
of  Petruary,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one 
thousand  nine  hundred  and  forty-eight. 
Thomas  D'Alcsandso,  Jr., 

Mayor. 
Sew  York 
Cttt  or  New  Yo«k. 
Omcx  of  thx  Matox. 
NetD  York.  N.  Y.,  February  26.  1948. 
The  people  of  the  city  of  New  York  have 
maintained  cultural  and  economic  relations 
with  Lithuania  since  1669  when  Dr.  Alexan- 
der Carollus  Curslus  arrived  here  to  teach 
the  classics.     Ehirlng  the  past  century  and 
a  half  the  port  of  New  York  has  been  the 
gateway  to  America  for  masses  of  Lithuanians 
who  sought  a  new  life  on  our  shores. 

Americans  of  Lithuanian  descent  have 
made  a  distinct  contribution  to  the  develop- 
ment of  this  country  and  the  State  of  New 
York.  Lithuanians  are  active  In  democratic 
ways  of  life  both  in  this  country  and  abroad. 
I  wish  to  extend  my  personal  greetings  to 
my  fellow  citizens  who  are  observing  the 
thirtieth  anniversary  of  the  recovery  of  po- 
litical sovereignty  and  internal  freedom  by 
the  people  of  Lithuania. 

WnXIAM  CDWTEH. 

Ifayor. 

Gael  Sullivan  (by  telegram  from  Wash- 
ington), executive  director  of  the  Democratic 
National  Committee: 

"On  the  occasion  of  the  thirtieth  anni- 
versary Of  the  declaration  of  Independence 
of  Lithuania.  I  wish,  as  executive  director  of 
the  Democratic  National  Committee,  to  tell 
our  loyal  and  patriotic  Americans  of  Lith- 
uanian descent  that  the  Democratic  Party 
gives  its  full  support  to  a  world  peace  struc- 
ture that  will  protect  the  rights  of  all  na- 
tions. We  believe  all  nations  should  have 
the  freedom  to  determine  their  own  destin- 
ies. We  are  also  In  full  accord  with  our 
^  President's  humanitarian  program  for  ad- 
mission to  the  United  States  of  displaced 
persons  who  have  been  so  cruelly  uprooted 
from  their  homes  during  the  war  in  Europe. 
I  hope  and  pray  that  on  the  next  anniversary 
of  the  declaration  of  Independence  of  Lith- 
uania we  will  be  able  to  hall  great  steps  of 
progress  toward  a  Just  and  lasting  peace  In 
Europe  and  all  over  the  world  based  on  ftill 
respect  for  the  rights  of  all  nations  large  and 
small  to  live  together  In  peace  and  freedom. 
We  Join  you  In  wishing  that  all  the  world 
may  enjoy  the  freedom  we  share  In  America." 

COVDENSED  AODSXSS  OF  HON.  P.  ZAOEtKIS,  MIN- 
ISTXH  or  LmrUANlA,  AT  WIBSTEK  HAIX,  NXW 
TORK   Crrv,    rlBRUABT    is,    1948 

We  did  not  expect  to  be  celebrating  this, 
the  thirtieth  anniversary  of  Lithuania's  in- 
dependence, in  such  grievous  circumstances: 
due  to  the  lawless  acts  of  the  Moscow  dicta- 
torship, our  country  remains  enslaved,  its 
people  continue  to  be  driven  to  death  In  Si- 
beria, whUe  about  55,000  of  our  exUes  who 
took  refuge  in  the  western  world  are  facing 
another  year  of  hardship  In  DP  camps.  To- 
day the  Lithuanian  tricolor  no  longer  flies 
from  the  hUl  of  Gedlminas  in  VUnlus;  Te 
Deum  Laudamus  is  not  sung  in  the  churches, 
and  their  bells  are  silent,  as  U  also  sUent 
the  Freedom  Bell  which  was  the  gift  of 
Americans  to  Lithuania  In  token  of  mutual 
friendship.    The  sighs  of  the  enslaved  people 


are  heard  instead  of  the  happy  folk-songt  d 
yesterday. 

Thirty  years  ago  we  saw  how  our  natl^ii, 
a  nation  of  tillers  of  the  soU.  inspired  ^ 
great  historical  traditions  of  the  time  of 
Gedlminas,  Kestutls,  Vytautas,  determined 
to  become  Independent  again.  Twenty  dep- 
uties of  the  nation  signed  the  Declaration  of  ^ 
the  Restoration  of  Independence  In  Vllnlu*. 
Without  a  cent  In  the  treasury,  without  aO 
much  as  one  company  of  soldiers  under  arms, 
the  Lithuanian  Republic  began  lU  life  In  col- 
laboration with  the  western  democrscle*. 
The  only  resources  of  the  republic  were  the 
pure  patriotic  enthvislasm  of  Its  people.  The 
organizational  genius  of  the  nation  had  the 
opportimlty  to  express  itself,  and.  In  spite  Of 
arduous  ctrctimstances,  attained  wonderftfl 
results.  The  world  wondered  at  the  fact  tbajt 
a  nation,  small  In  numbers,  but  free  and  Inh 
dependent,  could  attain  the  results  that  ^ 
did  In  such  a  short  period  of  time,  ^ 

Lithuania,  as  a  member  of  the  League  m 
Nations,  honorably  discharged  the  obllgatloiia 
Incumbent  upon  It  as  a  cultured  nation,  and 
gained  the  respect  of  the  world. 

Alas,  fate  so  willed  that  the  rapacious  dic- 
tators of  Moscow  and  Berlin,  having  reached 
secret  agreements  In  1939,  should  wantonly 
destroy  the  patient  work  of  years.  On  June 
16,  1940,  the  Red  Army  Invaded  Llthuanii. 
After  an  experience  of  3  years  of  Hlilerlt^ 
occupation,  Lithuania  today  is  again  In  the 
grip  of  the  "northern  bear,"  In  spite  of  the 
promises  of  the  Big  Four  at  YalU.  il 

However,  this  historical  truth  remalni: 
those  who  use  force  to  gain  their  ends  flnaJly 
get  their  Just  desserts. 

Speaking  of  the  present,  it  is  clear  th*t 
the  present  situation  cannot  last  long.     The 
opinion  of  some  United  Nations  authorities 
holds  that  changes  are  Inevitable  and  th^t 
things  may  get   a  great  deal   worse  befcHle 
they  get  better.    The  watchword  of  all  Lith- 
uanians, wherever  they  may  be,  on  this,  the 
anniversary     of    Lithuania's    independence, 
should  be  that  this  Is  an  occasion  to  make 
known  to  the  world  the  present  sufferings  t>t 
the  Llthxianlan  people,  and  their  Jtist  arid 
sacred  efforts  in  the  struggle  for  freedom— 
an  opportunity  to  appeal  to  the  world  con- 
science, crying  for  right  and  Justice  for  the 
oppressed  nations.    We  remember  the  woriis 
of  Cordell  Hull,  In  connection  with  Polan^ 
that    "mere    seizure    of    territory     •     •     * 
does  not  extinguish  the  legal  existence  of  a 
government."     We  recall  the  declaration  cf 
the  American  Government  on  July  23,  194D. 
that  "the  people  of  the  United  States  •     •     • 
are  opposed  to  any  form  of  Intervention  on 
the  part  of  one  state,  however  powerful,  in 
the  domestic  concerns  of  any  other  sovereign 
state,    however    weak.    The    United    SUtes 
will  continue  to  stand  by  those  principles 
•     •     •."     And    also    President    Roose veil's 
prophetic  words  to  a  Lithuanian  American 
delegation  that  "the  time  will  come  whin 
Lithuania  will  be  free  again.     This  may  hap- 
pen sooner  than  you  may  expect."    Presideat 
Truman,   in   his  speech   of  March    1947.  In 
Mexico  City,  made  this  significant  remark: 
"No  strong  nation   has  the  right  to  ^^^p* 
Its  will  upon  a  weak  nation.  Just  fo%tae 
reason  that  It  is  strong"    And  the  Governor 
of  the  State  of  New  York,   the  HonSable 
Thomas  E.  Dewey,  cheered  us  greatly  wh«n 
he  said  on  the  occasion  of  this  annlversar|r: 
"It  Is  fitting  that  the  people  of  the  State  of 
New    York,    who    maintained    cultural    and 
economic  relations  with  Lithuania  since  t^e 
middle    of    the    seventeenth    century.-  JOln 
with  the  many  other  loyal  Americans  of  Lith- 
uanian descent  In  expressing  sympathy  ahd 
hope  for  liberation  of  the  people  of  Lith.- 
uania." 

It  woiild  be  hardly  fitting  to  mention  hef* 
Stalin's  solemn  promise  to  respect  Litti- 
uanla's  independence  for  all  time  which 
promise  he  haa,  of  course,  broken.  Again, 
let  us  have  this  possibility  in  mind,  that 
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liberation  of  Lithuania  may  take  place 
tfter    Important    eventa    have    taSen 
Jaewhere.     Therefore  the  Lithuanian 
at  thla  transitory  period,  when  the 
,  of  the  future  is  stiU  dark  car.linues 
and  hope  for  the  time  when  Llthu- 
:  efugee3  and  displaced  persona  can  re- 
their  homes  and  live  in  peace  and 
jn  a  ravaged,  but  freed  and  Inde- 
Lithuania, 
is  hope  that  the  day  will  come  soon 
,he  worda  of  the  Atlantic  Charter  will 
fufllled.  and   "the   right   of  all  peoples 
jse    the    form    of    government    under 
they   V.IU    live'    wUl    be    realised   In 
Llthudnta  too. 
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LANE.    Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 

my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I 

to  include  herein  an  address  by 
Raid,  editor  of  the  Catholic 
New  York  City,  at  St.  Marys  Audi- 
Q,  Lawrence,  Mass.,  on  April  19. 
under  the  auspices  of  Merrimack 
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THX  CVTBXnrT  CHISM 

ipeak  under  the  auspices  of  Merrimack 

would  b3  a  privilege  at  any  time;  it 

__ly  an  honor  now.     For  these  pioneer 

ire  historic  ones  in  the  history  of  Mer- 

;,  which  is  Inevitably  destined  to  be- 

one    of    the    truly    great    ec'ucatlonal 

3  Of  the  Untted  States.     Tamed  Vllla- 

.  CoUege  in  Pennsylvania,   from   which 

distinguished  president.  Father  Vincent 

luade.  and  most  of  the  faculty  come 

called  the  Mother  of  Merrimack.    New 

•s  youneest  college  can,  however,  trace 

.stry  back  to  the  Illustrious  members 

Order  of  St.  Augustine  whose  Icarn- 

d  luster  to  the  Universities  of  Paris. 

Neples.   Heidelberg.   Padua,  Vienna, 

1  Tague.  to  mention  only  a  few. 

most  precious  treasures  of  any  State 

sons  and  daughters.    No  greater  serv- 

...    be   rendered   Massachusetts   or   any 

commonwealth  than  training  its  ycung 

J  m  mind  and  hecrt.    It  Is  to  this  work 

the  members  of  the  faculty  of  Merrl- 

College  are  devoting  their  lives.     We 

be   certain    that   the   old   Bay   State   Is 

appreciative  of  her  good  fortune  in  her 

addition  to  her  roster  of  eminent  In- 

of  learning, 
subject  of  our  discusalon  this  evening 
cxirrent  crisis,  one  wo  are  often   In- 
to regard  as  being  far  removed  from 
Jwn  spheres  of  experience.    The  current 
has  developed  not  merely  In  those  na- 
trom  the  Baltic  to  the  Ealkans  which 
xjnder  the  domination  of  the  Red  Fascista. 
thoee  countries  lite  Italy  and  France 
the  Cocnmunlsts  are  seeking  to  brmg 
their  ycko.  but  In  our  American  cities 
;ownB.    For  In  our  o--  .^les  the 

_s  and  dup>€3  of  athe.  -ianlsm 

itrlvtng  through  every  means  in  their 
to  destroy  the  basis  for  democracy  and 
Unerican  way  of  life. 

basis  of  cur  Institutions,  the  basis  of 

democracy.  Is  moral.  Eplrliual.  religious. 

we  speak  of  democracy  we  mean  Amer- 

democracy,  the  enence  of  which  is  ei- 

d  <n  these  words  of  the  Declaration  of 

nden're:   "We  bold  these  truths  to  b« 


•elf -evident,  that  all  men  are  created  equal, 
that  they  are  endowed  by  their  Creator  with 
certain  unalienable  rights,  that  among  theae 
rights  are  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of 
happiness.  That  to  eecure  these  rights  gov- 
ernmenU  are  instituted  among  men.  derlvUig 
their  Just  powers  from  the  consent  of  the 
governed." 

"All  men  are  created  equal  '  In  what  does 
this  equality  consist?  The  Communists  in- 
sist that  its  essence  Is  economic,  that  all 
men  wUl  be  equal  If  they  possess  tho  same 
things,  if  no  one  has  more  than  another.  It 
places  all  property  in  the  hands  of  the  state. 
Clasces,  It  reasons,  are  based  on  private  prop- 
erty, and  If  there  is  no  private  property  there 
can  be  no  classes.  This  is  the  theory  not  only 
of  communism  but,  basically  at  least,  of  fas- 
cism and  nazism. 

But  Euch  "economic  equality,"  far  from 
being  democracy,  is  the  death  of  democracy. 
For  there  can  be  no  democr.-\cy  v,iihout  free- 
dom, and  there  can  be  no  real  freedom  with- 
out economic  freedom.  Such  economic 
equality  does  away  with  big  bankers,  but  It 
gives  us  Red  commissars;  It  eliminates  classes 
based  on  wealth  and  gives  us  classes  based 
on  privilege. 

Yet  the  Declaration  of  Iiidependence  says 
that  "ail  men  are  created  equal."  This  ob- 
viously does  not  mean  equality  In  health.  In 
strength.  In  Intelligence.  In  abUity.  or  In 
any  of  the  other  numerous  ways  in  which 
men  differ.  The  equality  cannot,  therefore, 
be  in  body  or  in  mind,  and  yet  It  cannot  mean 
anything  ouUide  of  man.  There  Is  only  one 
way  m  which  men  are  equal — In  their  com- 
mon origin,  their  common  nature,  their  com- 
mon destiny.  In  the  poMeaslon  of  Immortal 
sotils  which,  as  the  Scriptures  tell  us,  God 
made  lu  His  own  Image  and  Uktness.  It  Is 
only  in  the  souls  of  men  that  men  are  equal 
and  men  are  free.  This  Is  the  only  principle 
that  Is  a  basis  for  true  democracy,  for  It  Is 
the  only  principle  that  says  to  the  worker 
that  he  Is  the  equal  of  the  mightiest  In  the 
land. 

The  Declaration  of  Independence  not  only 
says  that  all  men  are  created  equal  but  that 
they  are  endowed  with  certain  "unalienable" 
rights.  The  equality  of  man  does  not  come 
from  law.  The  French  and  the  Russian  Revo- 
lutionists sought  to  make  men  equal  by  law. 
and  they  failed.  The  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence did  not  try  to  make  men  equal  by 
law.  but  it  recognized  that  equality  comes 
from  nan's  Maker,  that  the  source  of  his 
baric  rights  Is  net  a  declaration  or  a  con- 
stitution cr  a  corgresa  or  a  parliament  or 
the  will  of  the  majority  or  a  dictator,  but 
God.     And  It  has  net  failed. 

The  enemies  of  American  democracy  dis- 
miss these  spiritual  p-  -s  as  a  promise 
of  "pie  In  the  sky  by  a.  ;  But  It  is  these 
principles  which  have  been  responsible  for 
the  difTerence  between  the  American  way  of 
life,  which,  with  all  Its  dcrccLs.  is  unsur- 
passed under  the  blue  canopy  of  heaven,  and 
that  of  Russia  where  even  the  few  In  the 
privileged  class  who  enjoy  some  degree  of 
prosperity  are  as  much  at  the  mercy  of  the 
whims  of  the  commissars  as  any  slave  of 
ancient  Rcme. 

When  these  principles  were  first  preached 
In  ancient  Rome  by  the  disciples  of  the 
Founder  of  Christianity,  there  were  there  rs 
many  slaves  as  there  are  now  workers  In  a 
comparable  population  in  the  western  world. 
These  slaves  had  no  rights  which  the  law  or 
public  opinion  bound  the  masters  to  respect. 
Slaves  were  In  many  cases  the  superiors  of 
their  masters  In  education  and  culture; 
Greeks  made  slaves  by  the  misfortune  of  war 
were  frequently  the  tutors  In  noble  Roman 
families.  Caesar  on  one  occasion  sold  as 
slaves  63.000  of  the  enemy  captured  in  Gaul, 
which  Is  only  a  hint  of  the  barbarities  prac- 
ticed by  the  most  respected  and  cultured 
persons  In  the  pagan  world. 

But  the  preachers  of  the  doctrine  of  Christ 
muiL-tered  to  the  slaves  at  the  same  altax  as 


the  master.    They  Insisted  on  the  revolu- 
tionary teaching,  which  the  pagan  world  re- 
garded as  sheer  Insanity,  that  the  slave  Is 
the    eqvial    of    the    master;    slaves    became 
prlesu.  bishops,  and  Popes.    This  principle 
of  the  equality  of  »U  persons  before  God,  v.lth 
a  common  origin,  a  common  nature,  a  com- 
mon destiny,   and  common   rights   growing 
out  of  this  equality,  far  from  promising  "pie 
in  the  sky  by  and  by."  has  been  responsible 
for  the  elevation  of  the  great  bulk  of  man- 
kind from  slavery  to  eerfdom,  from  serfdom 
to  peasantry,  and  from  peasantry   to  such 
political  freedom  as  the  world  now  enjoys. 
And  it  is  In  the  foretrcnt  of  the  next  great 
step  m  human  progress,  the  establishment 
of  economic  security.    Without  the  concept 
of  the  equality  of  man  under  the  Fatherhood 
of  God  being  impressed  on  the  common  con- 
science of  mankind  by  ChrUtlanlty  through 
the  generations,  the  ct-nturles.  and  Uie  ages, 
there  could  have  been  no  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence, no  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  and  no  United  SUtes  of  America. 

Because  the  basis  of  our  western  civiliza- 
tion and  our  American  democracy  is  moral 
and  spiritual,  the  primary  target  of  the 
enemy  Is  religion,  and  especially  the  Catholic 
Church,  the  bulwark  of  the  opposition  to 
totalitarianism.  While  seeking  to  set  citi- 
zen against  citizen  by  accentuating  their 
differences  in  every  field,  particularly  racial, 
economic,  and  religious,  they  are  more  active 
nowhere  than  In  cfforU  to  sow  seeds  of  sus- 
picion and  dissension  because  of  the  vary- 
ing manner  in  which  men  worship  God. 
Their  purpose  Is  to  incite  hatred  of  neighbor 
against  neighbor,  friend  Dgalnst  friend,  thus 
discouraging  and  preventing  cooperation  of 
rellglouc-minded  men  and  women  against 
the  common  enemy. 

For  the  CcmmunlsU  realize  that  all  but 
a  minute  minority  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  Irrespective  of  race 
or  creed,  are  IrreconcUably  opposed  to  totali- 
tarianism and  Its  atheistic  basis.  They  know 
that  If  the  American  people  who  are  so  op- 
posed to  totalitarianism  united  against  It.  the 
spirit  of  communism  and  any  other  brand 
of  tyranny  would  wither  and  die  overnight 
even  If  it  ever  succeeded  In  sinking  lU  rooU 
in  any  locality  In  this  free  country.  They 
know  that  their  best  chance  of  success  is  to 
divide  our  people  along  religious  lines,  and 
particularly  to  create  antagonisms  on  the 
part  of  Protestants  and  Jews  against  Catho- 
hcs.  They  know  that  Catholics  constitute 
not  only  the  largest  religious  unit  in  the 
Nation,  but  they  are  the  most  vigorous  and 
effective  opponents  of  the  phUosophy  and 
tactics  of  totalitarianism 

This  is  the  explanation  of  the  wave  of 
prejudice-breeding  propaganda  now  aglUt- 
Ing  the  Nation,  a  movement  which  has  been 
discussed  and  deplored  by  none  more  ably 
than  by  two  of  New  England's  greatest  sons. 
His  Eminence  Francis  Cardinal  Spellman. 
Archbishop  of  New  York,  and  the  Most  Rev. 
Richard  J.  Cushing.  Archbishop  of  Boston. 
Participating  in  this  un-Chrlstian.  un- 
American  effort  are  not  only  the  Commu- 
nists and  ether  sworn  enemies  of  religion,  but 
many  good,  honest,  sincere,  religious-minded 
persons  who  have  been  misinformed  sxmI 
misled. 

A  full  generation  ago  self-seeking  Indi- 
viduals laimched  such  a  campaign  In  the 
South,  where  Catholics  were  few  tnd  whsre 
acquainunce  with  Catholic  teaching  and 
practice  was  correspondingly  scant.  The 
purpose  of  those  responsible  for  this  cam- 
paign of  misrepresentation  and  hate  v;as  the 
winning  of  political  pcwer  through  the  votes 
of  the  people  misled.  Just  as  the  purpose  of 
the  sponsors  of  the  current  campaign  Is  the 
weakening  of  America  and  the  corresponding 
strengthening  of  the  forces  of  totalitarian- 
ism. Through  distortion,  misrepresentation. 
and  smears,  they  Inflamed  many  good  people 
to  Eucli  sn  extent  that  In  sobm  areas  a  can- 
didate's fltncza  lor  public  O0kc«  teemed  to  be 
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gaged  by  his  vehemence  against  the  Cath- 
olic Church. 

This  spirit  was  particularly  strong  In 
Georgia,  because  It  was  here  that  the  most 
notorious  of  the  anti-CathoUcs  had  been  ac- 
tive longest.  But  the  Catholic  citizens  of 
Georgia  knew  that  those  attacking  their 
Church  did  not  represent  the  traditions  of 
the  people  of  the  State.  They  recalled  that 
the  first  United  States  Senator  Walsh  was 
not  David  I.,  of  Massachusetts,  or  Thomas  J., 
ctf  Montana,  but  Patrick  Walsh,  of  Georgia. 
an  alumnus  of  Georgetown,  a  distinguished 
Catholic  layman,  editor  and  publisher  of  the 
Augusta  Chronicle,  appointed  by  a  governor 
who  was  a  Baptist  to  fill  an  unexpired  term, 
and  then  elected  by  the  State  legislature. 
They  were  convinced  that  most  of  the  people 
of  Georgia  who  were  hostile  toward  Catholics 
owed  their  antipathy  to  the  fact  that  they 
had  been  misinformed  and  misled  by  dema- 
gogues, and  that  they,  like  Americans  In 
general,  would  be  fair  when  they  knew  the 
facts.  They  realized  that  they  had  been  re- 
miss In  not  seeking  to  acquaint  them  with 
their  facts.  They  had  not  realized  that  It 
was  a  physical  Impossibility  for  their  dls- 
tmgulshed  bishop  and  their  zealous  priests  to 
do  this  work,  since  they  had  one  bishop  for 
the  60,000  square  miles  of  Georgia  territory 
and  Its  3.000.000  people,  and  60  priests.  1  for 
every  1,000  square  mUes.  1  for  every  50.000 
persons.  And  where  there  were  no  priests 
and  few  or  no  Catholics,  the  bitterness  was 
greatest. 

They  therefore  establUhed  an  organiza- 
tion, the  Catholic  Laymen's  Association  of 
Georgia,  "to  bring  about  a  friendlier  feeling 
among  Georgians  Irrespective  of  creed." 
They  offered  to  answer  Inquiries  about  their 
faith,  especially  on  the  relations  of  Its  teach- 
ings to  their  duties  as  citizens.  They  wrote 
letters  to  the  editors  of  those  newspapers  In 
which  misrepresentations  of  Catholic  teach- 
ing and  practice  appeared,  chiefly  throtigh 
the  Instigation  of  professional  antl-Cathollcs. 
In  their  correspondence  with  Inquirers  and 
editors,  the  laymen  were  never  sarcastic,  dis- 
dainful, or  funny.  They  assume  that  those 
to  whom  they  wrote  were  sincere  and  wished 
to  know  the  truth.  They  found  that,  except 
In  a  small  minority  of  cases,  this  was  the 
fact.  In  the  early  days  of  their  efforts  they 
wrote  as  many  as  a  hundred  letters  a  week 
to  editors.  The  reaction  of  the  editors  and 
of  the  people  In  general  Is  Indicated  by  the 
fact  that  now  the  average  Is  2  letters  a 
month  to  the  200  newspapers,  daily  and 
weekly.  In  Georgia,  and  that,  more  often 
than  not,  current  letters  are  occasioned  by 
syndicated  matter  from  outside  the  South. 
It  can  be  said  now.  as  It  could  for  many  years 
back,  that  the  press  of  Georgia  Is  today  as 
fair  toward  Catholics  as  that  of  any  State  In 
the  Union. 

The  experience  of  the  Catholics  of  Georgia 
Is  of  vital  Importance  today,  against  the 
backgrotmd  of  the  Communist  efforts  to  di- 
vide rellglous-mlnded  Americans  by  the  in- 
citing of  prejudice  and  bigotry.  Too  often  we 
of  the  Catholic  laity  have  acted  as  though 
the  matter  of  misrepresentation  of  our 
church  is  of  concern  only  to  our  bishops  and 
clergy.  We  have  In  the  United  States  ap- 
proximately 150  bishops,  men  unsurpassed 
anywhere  as  a  group  In  Intellectual  attain- 
ments, culture,  capacity  for  leadership  and, 
of  course,  in  character.  But  we  have  only 
one  bUhop  for  every  mUllon  persons  In  the 
Nation.  We  have  over  39.000  priests,  every 
one  a  man  of  education  end  character. 
But  we  of  the  laity  are  more  than  600  times 
as  numerous  as  our  priests.  If  our  Protes- 
tant and  Jewish  neighbors  who  have  been 
misinformed  and  misled  by  those  seeking  to 
stir  up  religious  strife  are  to  know  the 
facts.  If  the  movement  to  divide  us  Into 
conuntlous  groups  along  religious  lines  Is 
to  be  defeated,  we  of  the  laity  must  realize 
our  obligation  to  serve  as  missionaries  of 
the  truth,  apostles  of  good  wUl. 


This  is  not  a  work  on  behalf  of  the  church 
alone,  but  for  harmony  In  the  ccMnmunlty. 
for  the  strengthening  of  the  Nation,  for  the 
preservation  of  our  civilization.  It  is  part 
of  the  great  battle  which  must  be  waged 
against  those  who  would  set  us  one  against 
the  other  by  making  any  of  our  differences, 
particularly  racial  and  economic,  a  basis  for 
bitterness  and  hatred.  Nor  Is  It  a  work  for 
Catholics  alone:  It  is  the  solemn  duty  of  all 
right-minded  Americans,  of  all  persons  who 
appreciate  the  value  of  religion,  whether 
they  be  Catholic,  Protestant,  or  Jewish,  to 
guard  our  religious  heritage  with  every  fiber 
of  our  being  so  that  government  of  the 
people,  by  the  people,  and  for  the  people, 
shall  not  perish  from  the  earth. 


Shoald  the  Mundt-Nixon  Bill  Be  Enacted 
Into  Law? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  KARL  E.  MUNDT 

or    SOUTH  DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  June  18  (legislative  day  of 
Thursday,  June  17),  1948 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  re- 
sponse to  a  great  many  requests  for 
copies  of  the  transcript  of  the  recent 
radio  debate  broadcast  by  the  American 
Broadcasting  Co.  on  the  question.  Should 
the  Mundt-Nixon  bill  be  enacted  into 
la\»'?  I  am  inserting  the  entire  debate  in 
the  Record  at  this  point.  In  this  debate. 
I  upheld  the  affirmative  side  and  the  na- 
tional chairman  of  the  Communist  Party. 
William  Z.  Foster,  of  New  York  City,  sup- 
ported the  negative  position. 

The  debate  grew  out  of  a  challenge 
hurled  at  me  by  Mr.  Foster  as  a  sequel 
to  the  Dewey-Stassen  debate  which 
played  such  a  significant  part  in  the 
Oregon  primary  election  and  which  in 
large  part  revolved  aroimd  the  Mundt- 
Ni.xon  bill.  Mr.  Foster  suggested  the 
deiaate  be  held  in  Madison  Square  Gar- 
den of  New  York  City  where  Communists 
have  so  frequently  held  meetings  in  the 
past.  I  countered  by  proposing  the  de- 
bate be  held  at  the  Shrine  of  Democracy 
on  Mount  Rushmore  in  South  Dakota's 
beautiful  magic  moimtain  country,  the 
Black  Hills,  where  t^e  historic  figures^ 
of  four  great  Americans  could  lend  their 
inspiration  to  the  occasion  and  perhaps 
cause  even  my  Communist  opponent  to 
realize  some  of  the  significant  values  of 
the  American  freedoms  he  and  his  co- 
horts would  destroy  through  the  impo- 
sition of  tryannical  communism  as  a 
substitute  for  representative  govern- 
ment of  this  Republic.  As  a  compromise 
the  debate  was  held  in  the  studios  of 
ABC  aflaiiate  stations  since  neither  of  us 
was  willing  to  cross  the  country  to  meet 
the  other  in  his  preferred  environment. 

The  transcript  follows: 

THE  NTCATTV* 

Mr.  FosTDi.  Fellow  citizens,  the  Mundt 
bill  is  backed  by  big  employers,  union- 
busters,  open -shoppers.  Jew-haters,  Negro- 
baiters,  warmongers,  and  Fascists  generally. 

This  bill  has  reactionary  aims,  slmUar  to 
the  Taft-Hartley  slave-labor  law,  but  worse 
to  cut  the  heart  out  of  the  labor  movement, 
to  establish  a  police  state,  and  to  rush  \u 


Into  war.    The  labor  and  progressive  forces 
are  strongly  against  this  bill.  J 

First,  the  bill  alms  to  outlaw  the  Coni- 
munist  Party.  It  does  this  by  prohibiting 
the  advocacy  of  communism  under  heaw 
penalties  and  by  compelling  the  Communislir 
to  register.  But  we  Communists  refuse  to 
be  gagged.  We  will  not  register  under  the 
Mundt  bill  or  any  other  Communist  regi*- 
tratlon  bill.  We  refuse  to  help  scuttle  tfiie 
Bill  of  Rights.  We  will  never  turn  over  tlie 
names  of  thousands  of  honest  people  to  enfc- 
ployers.  police,  and  witch  hunters,  to  be 
hounded,  blacklisted,  and  persecuted.  Thils 
bUl  Is  deliberately  planned  to  drive  the 
Communist  Party   underground. 

The  second  and  major  purpose  of  the  Mundt 
bill  is  to  shatter  the  labor  and  progressive 
movement.  With  the  Communist  Party 
forced  underground,  the  reactionaries  wovild 
be  able  to  attack  fiercely  every  struggle  of 
the  trade  unions,  third  parties,  Negroes, 
farmers,  foreign -born,  and  others,  as  the 
work  of  hidden  Communist  conspirators. 
Under  such  a  Fascist  law,  strikers  could  be 
punished  as  Communists.  With  the  At- 
torney General  as  chief  witch  hunter,  every 
progressive  body  could  be  condemned  as  a 
Communist  front.  This  wotiid  be  a  perfefct 
set-up  for  the  reactionaries.  The  preseiDt 
anti-Red  hysteria  would  be  mUd  in  cojn- 
parlson  with  the  wild  witch  hunt  they  woiild 
then  initiate.  All  this  would  be  dlsastroiis 
for  organized  labor  and  other  democratic 
movements. 

The  third  basic  aim  of  the  Mundt  bill  Is  to 
lay  the  basis  for  a  police  state.  With  th<flr 
Taft-Hartley  law,  loyalty  oaths.  Increase  In 
Negro-,  Jew-,  and  Red-baiting,  growth  of 
militarism  and  warmongering,  the  reaction- 
aries are  building  fascism  In  this  country. 
If  they  can  pass  the  Mundt  bill,  then  fascism 
will  be  at  our  very  doors. 

The  fourth  main  purpose  of  the  Mundt  tjttl 
Is  to  push  our  country  Into  the  disastrous 
war  that  Wall  Street  is  now  organizing  in  Its 
mad  determination  to  rule  the  world.  Otir 
Government,  controlled  by  the  trusts,  vis 
carrying  on  the  biggest  campaign  of  lln- 
perialist  expansion  In  the  history  of  the 
world.  Our  Navy,  bigger  than  all  OU>er 
navies  combined,  completely  dominates  all 
the  oceans.  Our  Air  FcH-ce.  with  bases  411 
over  the  world.  Is  being  hugely  extended,  to 
naake  our  air  domination  of  the  world  as 
complete  as  our  naval  domination.  Japan  is 
entirely  under  our  control.  So  is  western 
Germany.  France  and  Italy  are  little  more 
than  American  puppet  states.  Likewlee, 
Nationalist  China  and  Latin  America,  aad 
we  have  Great  Britain  on  the  dole.  The  hlg 
aim  of  Wall  Street  injperlalism  now  is  to 
force  the  Soviet  Union,  the  new  European 
democracy  and  the  colonial  liberation  move- 
ments under  Its  control,  and  thus  make  itts 
world  rtile  complete. 

Hitler  hardly  even  dreamed  of  such  it|i- 
perlalist  expansion.  This  Wall  Street  ^- 
pansionlsm  Is  the  catise  of  the  present  T*iar 
scare  and  It  will  lead  to  a  clash,  fatal  to 
America  and  the  world  If  the  American  peo- 
ple do  not  halt  It.  The  Mundt  police  state 
bUl  Is  part  of  this  Wall  Street  plot  agaUpst 
world  peace.  Under  such  a  law  with  Its 
Japanese  thought  control  and  Its  savage 
prison  penalties,  those  who  oppose  the  dr<ift 
or  UMT,  the  handing  over  of  our  Govemmefat 
to  reactionary  generals  or  the  giving  of  ar]aas 
to  reactionary  governments  of  Greece  aind 
China,  could  be  sent  to  JaU  for  10  years  for 
"Giving  aid  and  comfort  to  a  Communist 
political  organization,  a  Communist  foreign 
government,  or  the  world  Communist  moire- 
ment. 

There  you  have  it,  In  a  nutshell.  Outlaw- 
ing the  Communist  Party  would  knife  organ- 
ized labor,  undermine  American  democranTf 
clear  the  way  for  a  police  state  and  ■•  " 

Into  war,  which  Is  Just  what  Big 
wants. 
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liundt  bill  backera  sbout  that  tbls  bill 

not   coUaw    the   Communist   Party. 

■aly  anxioua  to  bare  you  be- 

^^.^ They  want  to  throw  dust  In 

your  eyea  to  that  you  cant  »e«  that  the 
ltund(  bill  desuoys  our  baalc  freedoms,  so 
that  <«!  cant  realize  the  deadly  danger  to 
oi«anxed  Ubcr.  11  our  party  were  driven 
mdH  pound,  and  above  all.  they  don't  want 
Jim  t  Trecail  that  Hitler  and  Mussolini  also 
■tarU  A  bttttdlng  faaclsm  by  outlawing  the 
Cotxu  innM  Pmrtj. 

To  'urther  hide  the  purpose  of  their  Fascist 
Mil  tUs  rtactlonartes  are  trying  to  rush  It 
thrcv  jh  Congress  under  a  cloud  of  red-balt- 
tng  a  id  antl-Ccmmunlst  hysteria.  They  are 
tryln; ;  to  paralyze  your  political  Judgment  by 
•very  advocate  ol  peace  as  a  red. 
^  agent  That  was  the  method  of 
.  to  scare  the  people  with  the  bogey  of 
'uniam  and  then  to  ram  through  his 
raaetionary  program.  That.  too.  Is  the  strat- 
egy I  ehind  the  Mundt  bUl.  Hitler,  like  the 
sponi  or  of  this  bill,  also  made  wild  charges 
•galr  St  communism  and  for  the  same  pur- 
pose, to  plunge  the  country  into  fascism  ant 
war. 

F^:  low  Americans,  whether  or  not  you  b**- 
lieve  the  current  fantastic  antl-Communlst 
slant  ers  Is  not  decisive  at  this  critical  mo- 
men  i .  On  this  Memorial  Dsy.  the  Impor- 
tant thing  U  that  you  ahould  realize  the 
Fasc:  it  content  of  the  Mundt  bill.  Dan't  let 
tlM  I  sactlonarles  fasten  a  police  state  on  us. 
VBdir  the  false  pretext  that  It  would  hit 
only  the  Communists.  Actually,  the  Com- 
mun  su  are  only  a  secondary  objective  of  the 
Mun  It  bill.  lU  real  purpose  U  to  give  a 
dead  y  blow  to  the  labor  and  progressive 
mov<  ment.  to  American  democracy  and  to 
worn  peace.  With  their  Taft-Hartley  law. 
loyalty  oaths,  red-baltlng  and  war  iConger- 
Ing,  Jie  reactionaries  are  erecting  fascism  In 
the  Jnlted  States.  Don't  let  them  add  the 
Mimlt  bin  to  their  hldeoiis  Fascist  structure. 
VaA  T  this  bUi  the  Attorney  General  could 
wimt  nan  all  fighters  for  higher  wages,  united 
labo  action,  the  Third  Party.  antUynch 
laws  and  so  on,  and  all  those  who  oppose 
the  Taft-Hartley  Act.  the  program  of  the 
MAli^ .  Jim  Crowlsm  and  the  poll  tax.  or  who 
erltli:lie  the  Government.  They  attacked 
Rooievelt  and  LaOuardla  as  fellow-travelers 
of  ti  e  ConununlsU.  They  are  now  denounc- 
ing (Wallace  as  pro-Communist  because  he 
warns  peace,  not  war.  with  the  Soviet  Union. 
If  the  Mundt  bill  passes,  such  progres- 
slvM  could  be  Jailed,  under  the  new  crime 
of  gi  lilt  by  association,  because  Communists 
supF  ort  their  causes.  The  Mimdt  bUl  shews 
the  complete  collapee  of  the  charge  that 
ComaiunlsU  tdvccate  force  and  violence 
Now  they  Intend  to  forbid  us  even  to  speai 
of  K  claium.    That's  thought  control. 

Tl  e  passage  of  the  Mundt  bill  would  shock 
the  world  like  our  barbarous  treatment  of 
the  *cgro;  It  would  expose  the  weak  state  of 
our  democracy  and  would  ruin  American 
pras  ;lge  abroad.  It  would  be  a  clear  signal 
to  t  le  world  that  the  forces  of  fascism  and 
war  are  on  the  march  In  the  United  States. 
IJoa  t  let  them  dutort  your  Judgment  about 
bon  or  tales,  about  Communist  conspirators 
jurt  about  to  grab  the  Government.  Keep 
y«M  eye  on  the  ball,  the  Fascist  Mundt  bUl. 
B*«  sre  at  the  ruin  that  this  Hitler  bill  would 
brli  g  to  your  unions,  your  living  standards, 
you  '  liberties  and  to  world  p«ace. 

C  immunlst  parties  can  and  do  survive 
toK  ar  ferocious  Fascist  dictatorships,  but 
tnt  i  unions  cannot.  To  avoid  a  Fascist  war- 
tor  .  America,  to  march  toward  peace  and 
tfw  locracy.  defeat  the  MUndt  bill.  Throw  it 
tain  >  hlatory's  aah  can,  along  with  the  noto- 
tkan  m  tikm  and  MdtUoa  Uws  of  1798. 

1  ou  b»T«  tte  powtr  to  defeat  this  bUl.  If 
joi  will  send  your  protests  to  the  United 
0U  :9s  Sen!)ie.    Act.  before  it  is  too  late. 


Congressman  Mtthbt.  Ladles  and  gentle- 
men, you  have  Just  heard  the  statements 
at  Mx.  W.  Z.  Foater.  national  chairman  of 
the  Communist  Party  In  America. 

At  the  outset  I  would  like  to  point  out 
that  If  Mr.  Foster  could  have  his  way  and 
If  he  and  his  party  were  tonight  In  control 
of  the  United  SUtes.  this  debate  would  now 
be  over     The  whole  prcgram  would  fee  con- 
eluded  because,  under  the  Communist  con- 
cept of  life,  which  Mr.  Foster  represents  and 
reflects,   there  U  no  freedom  of  discussion. 
no  minority  rlghU.  no  opportunity  to  speak 
out  against  the  position  and  the  policies  of 
the  Communist  Party.    Such  a  debate  as  this 
one  to  which  Communist  Leader  Foster  has 
challenged   me   could    take   place   only   In   a 
democratic    country    like   our    great    United 
States      It  could  not  Uke  place  In  the  Soviet 
Union,  which  William  Foster  so  affectionately 
admires.     It  could  not  take  place  In  Poland 
or   Bulgaria,   or   Yugoslavia   or   Hungary,   or 
Czechoslavakla  or  any  of  the   11   cotm tries 
of  Burope  which  the  CommunUt  regime  In 
Russia  has  overrun,  and  conquered  and  re- 
duced  to   the   slavery   which    Is   always    the 
earmark  of  communism  everywhere. 

No;  my  fellow  Americans,  this  debate  to- 
night cculd  not  take  place  In  any  country 
In  the  world  which  Is  ruled  by  the  Com- 
munist Party,  and  Mr  Poster  knows  It.  and 
Mr.  Forter  Is  imable  to  refer  ycu  tonight  to 
any  similar  debate  taking  place  In  Russia 
It  is  interesting  that  this  debate  occurs 
on  the  evening  of  a  national  holiday,  Me- 
morial Day.  to  which  Mr  Foster  has  made 
very  passing  reference.  I  think  that  fact 
helps  to  underscore  and  emphasize  the  basic 
difference  In  opinion  tonight  between  his  at- 
titude on  the  Mundt-Nlxon  bill  and  my  po- 
sition  In  supporting   that   legislation. 

Ycu  see.  fellow  Americans,  the  Commu- 
nists also  have  a  special  day  In  May.  Now. 
they  call  It  May  Day  And  on  that  day  In 
the  United  States  the  Communist  Party  here 
Joins  the  sUter  Communist  Parties  all  over 
the  world  In  parades  and  plots  and  plans  to 
advance  the  day  when  these  Commimlsts 
hope  to  take  ever  the  control  and  manage- 
ment of  all  established  governments.  It  Is 
a  day  as  far  removed  from  Memorial  Day 
as  It  is  possible  to  stretch  a  contrast.  May' 
Day  applauds  and  supports  a  Communist 
cause  In  which  every  country  where  it  Is  In 
power  has  destroyed  human  freedoms,  cir- 
cumscribed the  worship  of  God.  and  has 
placed  the  sUte.  the  godless  materialistic, 
gun-totlng  state  which  It  Invariably  estab- 
lishes, above  the  rights  and  freedoms  of  its 
subjects  and  gives  Its  people  the  kind  of 
Red  fascism  of  wh'ch  Mr.  Foster  has  been 
speaking  to  you  In  the  last  10  minutes. 

On  the  other  hand,  on  Memor.al  Day.  we 
Americans  who  love  our  country  more  than 
any  foreign  flag  or  cause,  meet  together  to 
commemorate  a  day  of  freedom,  since  Me- 
morial Day  marks  the  end  of  our  war  between 
the  SU'.es.  which  put  an  end  to  human  slav- 
ery In  America. 

So.  en  this  Memorial  Day.  Mr  Foster  and 
I  dlsci»s  two  points  of  view.  You  have 
heard  him  discuss  the  Communist  concept 
which  In  Its  world-Wide  program  seU  up 
dictatorships  to  enforce  slavery  upon  people 
and  devotes  its  annual  May  Day  to  rededl- 
catlng  Itself  to  that  pagan  purpose. 

The  other  concept  \a  Americanism  which 
renounces  slavery  and  dictatorship,  which 
has  become  the  envy  of  the  entire  world  by 
operating  under  the  formula  that  under  God 
the  people  rule. 

In  stating  bis  reasons  for  hoping  that  the 
Mundt-Nlxon  bill  to  expose  and  to  register 
and  to  circumscribe  the  activities  of  Com- 
munlsu  within  the  United  States  is  not  ap- 
proved by  the  Senate  and  docs  not  become 
law.  ana  In  urging  you  to  join  him  In  his 
Communist  opposition  to  this  Isfislatlon, 
Mr.  Foster  gave  three  or  four  reasons  about 


the  bill  and  devoted  the  rest  of  hU  time 
to  a  widely  scattered,  shotgun  attack  on 
most  of  the  things  that  Congress  and  the 
Government  have  been  doing  In  this  country 
for  the  past  U  years. 

Now.  these  polnu  which  Mr  Foster  mad* 
are  not  hU  real  reasons  for  opposing  thU 
legislation.  His  real  reason  Is  that  he  knows,  — 
and  you  know,  and  Congress  knows  that  the 
Mundt-Nlxon  bill  will  cripple  the  efforts  of 
the  CommunUt  Party  to  continue  to  under- 
mine the  country  and  eventually  to  set  up 
here  a  totalitarian  government  operated  and 
dominated   from   abroad. 

He  made  four  or  five  pclnU  which  1  want 
to  discuss  specifically      He  said  that  it  alma 
to  outlaw  the  Communist  Party.     Well.   It 
Just   happens   that  this  bill   does   not  have 
any  such  aim  at  all.     It  very  speclftcally  says 
It  does  not  outlaw   the   CommunUt  Party,      » 
and  If  It  does.  It  outlaws  the  CommunUt 
Party  only  because  then  Mr.  Foster  admlu 
that  section  4  of  the  bill  U  directed  at  the 
CommunUt  Party.     We  who  wrote  the  bill, 
in  section  4  never  mentioned  the  CcmmunUt 
Party.    We  simply  said  In  that  section  that 
any  group  In  America  who  conspires  to  estab- 
lUh  Within  thU  country  a  government  domi- 
nated from  abroad.,  and  dictatorial  In  na- 
ture, shall  be  engaging  In  an  Illegal  process. 
Now,  If  the  shoe  flu,  Mr  Softer,  put  It  on. 
If  that's  what  you  Commui.Uts  are  trying 
to  do.  that  prcgram  U  outlawed.    Otherwise.        i, 
there's  nothing  In  the  bill  anywhere,  any- 
place, even  remotely  beginning  to  outlaw  the 
CommunUt  Party.     We  continue  to  let  you 
broadcast  In  America,  as  you  have  done  to- 
night, a  privilege  denied  to  everybody  but 
CommunUU  In  every  communUtlc  country 
m  the  world.     We  continue  to  let  you  use  the 
malls     We  continue  to  let  you  have  access 
to  the  ballot.     You  can  have  every  right  any 
other  American  party  has  except  the  right. 
If  you  can  call  It  that,  to  undermine  the  gov- 
ernment by  conspiracies.  In  an  effort  to  sub- 
Jugate  It  to  some  other  country. 
'  He  also  said  that  we  seek   to  drive   the 
Communists    underground.      That.    Indeed, 
was  a  far  cry  In  the  dark,  because  the  thing 
that  worries  him  u  that  we  require  the  Com- 
munUts  to  regUter,  In  the  open     If  making 
the    CommunUts   regUter    U    driving    them 
under  the  ground,  then  it  seems  to  me  that 
one  U  trying  to  conceal  smallpox  when   he 
puts  a  quarantine  sign  on  a  diseased  home. 
It  exposes  them.     It  does  not  drive   them 
underground. 

He  says  we  are  trying  to  undermine  labor 
and  Intimidate  labor.  We  don't  even  men- 
tion any  restrictions  about  labor  In  thU  prop- 
osition. He  is  the  one  who  sets  himself  up 
as  a  self-proclaimed  spokesman  for  labor,  and 
I'm  glad  to  say  that  a  great  many  labor 
leaders  and  individual  laborers  In  this  coun- 
try are  supporting  thU  legUlatlon  because 
they  recognize  communUm  U  the  worst 
enemy  they  have  and.  of  course,  Foster  raises 
the  eld  cry.  It's  a  PascUt  bill.  ^ 

Well,  the  best  answer  to  that  U  that  fas- 
cism and  communism  are  also  closely  akin 
that  If  anybody  knows  what  fascUm  U.  It 
must  be  Mr.  Foster,  because  he  practices 
the  concepts  and  promotes  the  program  of 
fascUm  when  he  supports  communUm.  -» 

And  now.  since  Mr.  Foster  challenged  me 
to  debate  him  tonight,  and  I  have  accepted 
hU  challenge  end  am  meeting  h!m.  I  pro- 
pose to  make  two  challenges  to  Mr.  Foster 
and  let  ycu.  the  radio  audience,  dec'.de 
whether  he  acts  with  equal  promptitude  in 
answering  my  challenges. 

The  first  challenge  I  make,  Mr.  Foster,  U 
this:  I  challenge  Mr.  Foster  when  the  micro- 
phone U  turned  back  to  him  to  name  one 
single  Instance  when  the  CommunUt  Party 
in  America  has  criticized  and  found  fault 
with  the  foreign  policy  and  actions  of  Com- 
munUt Rtttsla. 

ilj  second  challenge,  Mr  Fester,  U  as  fol- 
lows: Last  week  you  testified  before  the 
Senate  Judiciary  Committee  in  opposition  to 
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the  Mundt-Nlxon  bill,  you're  speaking 
against  It  on  the  radio  tonight,  despite  the 
fact  It  passed  the  House  by  a  roll  csdl  vote 
of  319  to  58.  Okay,  that's  all  right.  Under 
our  American  concept  of  democracy  we  be- 
lieve In  freedom  of  speech  and  freedom  of 
opposition,  but  I  now  challenge  Mr  Foster, 
when  he  takes  the  microphone,  to  name  one 
single  opposition  leader  In  all  of  Russia  as 
well  known  as  he  U  In  this  country  who, 
within  the  last  10  years,  has  appeared  before 
a  Russian  governing  board  to  criticize  or  op- 
posed its  decisions  and  who  has  lived  to  tell 
the  tale. 

Now,  Mr.  Foster,  please  be  specific  If  you 
answer  that  challenge.  Name  the  date. 
Name  the  man.  Name  the  Usue,  so  we  can 
prove  to  the  American  public  that  It  did  not 
happen,  or,  if  It  did  happen,  so  we  can  direct 
the  American  public  to  the  spot  in  Siberia 
where  that  opposition  Uader  has  been  sent, 
or  to  the  grave  he  occupies  for  having  been 
shot  for  daring  to  oppose  thU  dlctatcrlal, 
godless,  communism  creed  which  you  es- 
pouse. 

Now,  friends,  on  thU  Mimdt-Nixon  bUl,  it 
Bunply  requires  the  CommunUts  to  regUter 
in  the  open.  It  requires,  also,  that  no  Com- 
munist can  circularize  literature  through 
the  malls  without  putting  the  Imprint  of 
the  CommunUt  Party  on  it,  and  then  It 
strikes  directly  at  the  CommunUts,  and  that 
Is  what  caiises  Mr.  Foster  to  mourn  so  sor- 
rowfully to  you  tonight. 

Our  bill  says  that  no  CommunUt  shall  be 
permitted  to  work  for  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. And  why  should  he  work  there?  Why 
•hotild  a  fire  department  employ  an  arsonUt 
as  its  fire  chief?  Why  should  a  police  de- 
partment take  a  burglar  and  make  him  chief 
of  police,  and  why  should  Americans  employ 
on  the  Federal  pay  roll  CommunUts  whose 
loyalty  U  to  Moscow,  and  who  are  sworn  to 
try  to  destroy  thU  free  Republic?  And  our 
bill  requires,  finally,  that  anybody  In  thU 
country,  whether  CommunUt  or  not,  who 
conspires  to  esUbllsh  a  totalitarian  dlcu- 
torship  here,  controlled  from  abroad,  that 
that  act  shaU  be  lUegal 

My  fellow  Americans.  I  hope  you  will  wire 
the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee,  putting 
yourself  on  record  now  against  the  Commu- 
nUt attempt  to  defeat  thU  legislation,  be- 
cause they  know  if  thU  legUlatlcn  passes, 
communism  begins  passing  from  the  dark 
into  the  open,  and  that  means  passing  out 
of  effecUve  exUtence  in  our  free  American 
Republic. 

REBUTTAL — NECATIVK 

Mr.  FosTca.  Mr.  Mtmur  has  just  given  us 
a  big  dose  of  Red  baiting.  I  would  like  to 
know.  What  are  we  discussing  here,  the 
MlMKit  bill  or  the  Constitution  of  Soviet 
BUSiU' 

Here  in  hU  speech  Mr.  Mtnnrr  has  given  mb 
a  graphic  example  of  the  stratec  '  by  which 
they  hope  to  put  across  thU  police-state  bill, 
by  ctUtlvatlng  an  antl-CommunUt  hysteria 
of  hatred,  fear,  and  confusion.  He  wants  to 
paralyze  your  political  Judgment.  He  wants 
them  to  put  through  his  police-state  bill 
without  your  realizing  Its  deadly  signifi- 
cance. If  the  people  cannot  see  through 
such  red-baiting,  then  the  United  States  will 
tcke  the  path  of  Nazi  Germany. 

-Mr.  Mundt  said  that  1  was  putting  myself 
up  here  as  a  spokesman  of  labor;  that,  In 
fact,  the  labor  movement  of  the  country  is 
supporting  the  Mundt  bill.  ThU  U  not  true. 
The  CIO  has  gone  on  record,  categorically 
against  the  Mundt  bill,  and  Mr.  Green  has 
stated  that  be  fears  that  thU  legislation  wUl 
be  used  against  organized  labor,  and  he  has 
good  reason  for  hU  fear.  Mr.  Whltkiey,  of 
tbs  Bailroad  Trainmen,  and  a  whole  host  of 
other  trade-union  leaders,  are  on  record 
against  this  bill.  Mr.  MtrwDT  failed  to  prove 
that  hU  bin  would  not  outlaw  tne  Commu- 
nUt Party. 


Isnt  It  a  peculiar  thing  that  Mr.  Mtmur 
and  the  other  champions  of  thte  bill  are  so 
anxious  to  prove  to  America  that  thU  bill 
would  not  outla  v  the  Communist  Party? 
The  reason  tar  that  U.  as  I  stated  In  the 
opening,  that  if  they  can  once  get  the  Com- 
munist Party  underground,  then  they  can 
proceed  to  attack  ev«-y  labor  movement, 
every  movement  of  Ubor,  every  progressive 
movement  in  the  country,  as  tho  work  cf 
hidden  Communist  conspirators.  You  must 
beware  of  a  law  that  forces  the  CommunUt 
Party  underground.  Take  away  the  rights 
of  the  Communist  Party,  and  the  rights  of 
the  whole  labor  movement  are  gone. 

Mr.  Mundt  stated  that  the  House  voted  for 
the  Mundt  bill.  Yes,  that's  true.  And  the 
House  also  voted,  not  long  ago,  to  give  finan- 
cial aid  to  Franco  Spain.  Democratic  spirit 
In  the  HovLse  U  at  the  lowest  ebb  since  the 
foundation  of  thU  Republic.  The  supporters 
of  the  Mundt  bill  constitute  a  roster  cf  reac- 
tion In  America.  The  bill's  opponents  com- 
prise the  progressive  movement  and  a  whole 
host  of  labor,  Negro,  farmer,  third  party, 
social,  cultural,  and  political  leaders  and  or- 
ganizations.    ThU  fact  tells  Its  own  story. 

Workers,  citizens,  beware  of  the  Muudt  bill. 
Don't  let  them  put  across  the  Mundt  police- 
state  bill.  If  they  do  pass  It.  prepare  to  bid 
goodby  to  American  democracy  and  peace. 
The  Mundt  bill  would  be  a  long  step  in  the 
direction  of  fascism  In  thU  country.  Protest 
now.    The  bill  can  still  be  defeated. 

^  KSBCTTAL AFTIKMA'nVE 

Congressman  Mundt.  Ladies  and  gentle- 
men, now,  let  me  say.  first  of  all,  that  you 
have  Just  witnessed  a  Ufe-slze  laboratory 
demonstration  of  the  manner  In  which  com- 
mtmlsm  operates  in  thU  country.  Mr.  Poster 
challenged  me  to  this  debate.  I  accepted  hU 
challenpe.  In  retvu-n,  I  challenged  him  on 
two  questions,  and  he  ignored  them,  as  Com- 

inunistB  invariably  do.    He  Ignored  my  chal- 

letige  to  name  a  single  Instance  In  America 
when  the  Communist  Party  has  criticized  or 
found  fault  with  the  foreign  policy  of  Com- 
munlitt  Russia.  He  ignored  It  because  no 
such  case  exUU.  We  have  studied  the  rec- 
ords for  years  In  the  House  Committee  on 
Un-American  Activities,  and.  without  a  sin- 
gle exception,  the  Dally  Worker.  Mr.  Foster, 
your  American  Communists  see  eye  to  eye 
with  the  men  of  Moscow,  because  the  men  of 
Moscow  tell  them  at  what  they  should  look 
and  what  they  should  say. 

Ke  likewise  Ignored  my  second  challenge, 
to  name  a  single  opposition  leader  In  Russia 
who  had  appeared  before  a  Russian  govern- 
ing proup  to  exercUe  the  privilege  Mr.  Foster 
U  utilizing  tonight  to  criticize  the  action  of 
a  branch  of  Government.  He  could  not  name 
one,  because  anybody  who  has  tried  that  in 
Russia  has  been  shot  or  sentenced  to  Siberia. 
And  that  U  communism,  my  friends,  the 
thing  ttiat  Mr.  Foster  seeks  to  protect  and 
promote  In  thU  Republic. 

And  what  does  he  say  now?  "We're  going 
to  drive  It  underground."  Drive  It  under- 
ground, how?  By  making  it  register,  in  the 
open,  by  making  It  put  its  name  on  its  propa- 
ganda, by  making  It  put  Its  name  on  Its 
broadcasts.  That  certainly  U  exposing  It  In 
the  open,  not  driving  it  underground,  unless, 
of  course,  Mr.  Foster  Intends  to  Ignore  the 
law.  and  refuses  to  regUter,  as  he  told  the 
Senate  Judiciary  Committee  he  might  do  a 
day  or  two  ago.  The  New  York  Times  quotes 
him  as  saying  be  will  disobey  the  law,  even 
though  we  pass  It,  even  though  the  Supreme 
Court  upholds  It,  and  if  America  goes  to  war 
with  Russia  he  will  not  support  the  American 
Bide.  Of  course,  under  such  outlawry  tech- 
nique, the  procedures  of  Mr.  Poster  are  going 
to  be  outlawed,  because,  sooner  or  later 
they're  going  to  lead  him  to  Jail. 

And  hear  what  he  says  about  the  labor 
situation :  Let  me  tell  you  what  Mr.  William 
Z.  Foster  actually  thinks  about  these  labor 
leaders  that  he's  quoted.  Writing  In  the  DaUy 


Worker  for  January  1.  1948.  Just  a  couple  o|| 
months  ago.  page  2.  he  says:  T  don't  car* 
whether  the  name  U  William  Green,  Philip 
Murray,  or  A.  F.  Whitney — they  are  betraylnj 
the  interests  of  the  vrcrkers  In  America  to- 
day." He  says  Bill  Green.  Phil  Murray,  and 
Whitney  do  not  speak  for  the  workers  of  the 
country:  Ksstnning  that  he,  the  Ccmmunistj 
lepder,  cf  course,  does. 

rm  glad  to  say  Mr.  Foster  U  rapidly  losing 
any  grip  that  he's  had  on  any  clement  of  ' 
American  labor,  and  rapidly  American  labor  " 
U  divorcing  Itself  from  his  Communist  causel. 

Now,  friends,  the  conspiracy  of  comnaunlsm 
U  a  very  tlrhtly  organized  group  in  thU  ccun- 
try,  and  they  have  been  latinching  a  ttrad^ 
against  Washington,  trying  to  defeat  th* 
Mundt-Nlxon  bill,  because  they  know  If  that  . 
bill  parses  their  days  are  numbered  In  An»er«« 
lea.  They  have  sent  30.000  telegrams  td 
Washington,  denouncing  thU  bill.  This  blll| 
that  the  American  Legion,  that  the  VeteranB  '" 
of  Foreign  Wars,  that  the  United  States' 
ChRmber  of  Commerce,  that  many  Individual 
labor  organizations,  that  so  many  liberals  anfl 
progressives.  R?publlcans  and  Democratil 
alike,  are  endorsing;  the  Communists  havS 
gotten  30.000  telegrams  on  the  Senate  Judi» 
clary  Committee's  desk  tonight  urging  Itlif 
defeat. 

I  wonder  If  there  are  not  at  least  30,000 
good  Americans  lUtenlng  ui  thU  debate  to* 
night  who  will  volunteer  to  strike  a  blow  for 
freedom  on  thU  Memorial  Day  by  spending 
Just  a  dollar  to  send  a  Western  Union  tele* 
gram  to  the  Senate  Judiciary  Commltteel 
favoring  the  Immediate  passage  of  ths 
Mundt-Nlxon  bill,  saying  not  to  be  frights 
ened  by  thU  Communist  tirade  of  telegrams; 
asking  the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee,  wlr« 
Ing  your  own  Senator  If  you  care  to  do  thati 
telling  them  to  get  action  In  thU  session  oi 
Congress  so  that  communUm  can  be  drawft 
Into  the  open  In  thU  country  and  Its  polsono 
ous  fangs  destroyed  before  it  achieves  Its 
objective  of  destroying  freedom  in  thU  Re- 
public. 
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HON.  THOMAS  J.  UNE 

or  MASS.ACHUSrrTB 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday 

Thursday 


,  June  18  (legislative  day  of    i 
hursday.  June  17).  1948  ■ 

Mr.  L<\IJE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  Icavfe 
to  extend  my  remarts,  i  include  the 
follov/ing  address  I  delivered  over  Station 
WMEX,  in  Boston.  Mass.,  June  17,  1948: 

KISING  PRICES — PUBLIC  KlfClCT  »0.    1 

Ladles  and  gentlemen  of  the  radio  audtenc4, 
the  steady  increase  in  the  cost  of  living  is 
causing  worry  In  every  American  home. 

The  housing  shortage  affects  millions,  but 
the  high  cost  of  exUtence  bears  heavily  on 
tens  of  millions. 

The  people,  with  slowly  moimtlng  ange^, 
are  beginning  to  ask  why  thU  Nation,  which 
mastered  every  problem  which  came  up  dull- 
ing the  war,  cannot  halt  that  Inflation  which 
leads  to  "boom  and  bust." 

High  prices  and  the  responsibility  for  them 
may  well  be  the  decUive  issue  in  ths  nation^} 
election  on  November  the  second.  ^ 

For  the  people  are  tired  of  high-sounding 
excuses.    They  look  for.  and  expect,  a  remedy. 

Many  {teople,  especially  in  the  big  Indtis- 
tries,  have  received  wage  increases  which 
have  enabled  their  Incomes  to  keep  within 
hailing  distance  of  prices.  Many  others  have 
not  received  this  first  aid.  The  aged,  and 
the  disabled  veterans,  who  have  nothing  but 
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Ixed   pensions,   OoTernment   workers. 

In  stores  and  offices,   tbese  we  Um 

»sualtl«s  of  the  price-wage  war. 

who  succeeded  In  throwing  off  Oot- 

price  controls,  too  soon,  have  also 

abanddned  their  seir -control.    They  Insist  on 

terprlse.  during  an  emergency,  on  the 

the  law  of  supply  and  demand  will 

eventiially  bring  prices  down. 

Tha     Is   true,    as   far   as   It   goes.     But   I 

maintain  that  they  are  using  this  as  a  pretext 

the  savings  of  the  majority  of 
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APPENDIX  TO  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 


clever  and  the  unscrupulotu  are  ob- 

tbe  letter  of  a  law  while  they  are 

lU  spirit. 

the  American  people  see  through  this 

and  not  all  the  tS-words  In  the 

can  divert  the  people's  attention 

;he   main    Issue.     They   will   demand 

from   those  who   are   short- 

ttaMQ. 

ure  being  forced  to  pay  prices  for  the 

lea   of   life    which   are    beyond   all 

For  the  mental  and  physical  effort 

the  people  are  putting  Into  the  pro- 

i  of  foods  and  services,  they  are  get- 

dimlnlahlng  return,  as  measured  by 

If   power. 

workers    cannot    pay    their    way. 
their   meager   savings   are   eskMMtad. 
nust   go  Into  debt.     More   and  nor* 
budgeu  are  falling  to  break  even, 
bxurden  of  dlatrsss  which  this  U  plac- 
the    breadwlnnars    of    the    Nation 
known  only  by  the  countless  Indl- 
who    are    suffering    such    an    e«- 
The  threat  which  this  places  on 
e  x>nomy  as  a  whole  borders  on  a  na- 
scandal. 

to  balance  these  facts. 
one  side  of  the  ledger  we  have  corpo- 
s  making  more  money,  after  taxes. 
»t  any  other  time  In  their  history, 
the  other  side  of  the  ledger  we  find 
he  consumers'  price  Index  Is  S'j  per- 
I  bove  1  year  ago.  and  70  percent  higher 
;he  1935-39  average. 

how.  In  the  campaign  of  1946. 
who  now  control  Congresa  campaigned 
.«   slogan    'Had  enough?'     Remember 
t^ey  Insisted  that,  with  the  sudden  end- 
controls,    prices   would   certainly    go 
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look  at  the  record  to  see  how  their 
backfired  on  the  average 
's  poeketbook. 

June  of  1946  prices.  Instead  of  going 

as    the    turn-back-to-yesterday    boys 

{^omlsed,  went  up  27  percent.     And,  as 

Ffderal  Reserve  Board  said,  as  of  May  20 

year.   "Inflationary   pressure   will   be 

m  the  last  half  of  this  year  than 

first   half.     Price   Increases   will   be 

;o  forestall." 

does   this  leave   the   public?     Be- 
by  the  majority  party  In  the  present 
and  where  does  this  leave  them? 
the  voters'  wrath  In  November,  for 
-percent  Jump  In  the  cost  of  living 
their   big-business-flrst  policies  have 
on  the  consumers  of  our  Nation. 
14    years    out    of    office    they    were 
e  to   get  back  In.     They  seized  on 
question  of  prices,  promising  to  cut  Fed- 
ndlng  and  to  lower  the  cost  of  living. 
x>th  of  these  promises  they  have  failed, 
of  reducing   the  Federal   budget, 
have  Increased  it.    Instead  of  lowering 
they  have  added  fuel  to  the  fires  of 
The  latest  figures  show  that  23 
t  of  all  American  families  are  either 
up  their  meager  savings  or  are  going 
Mebt. 

Is  the  party  which  shouts  few  tree 

.   and  then   votes  the  other   way. 

this  party  to  do  lu  bidding  In  the 

blf  buslnew  has  had  a  field  day  for 

S  yean.    And  leglalatlon  in  the  pub- 

iliterest   hasn't  had  a  cbance.     ThU   U 

>arty  which  prefers  the  secret  govern* 
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ment  of  monopoly,  which  will  be  •troofer 
than  the  duly  elected  Government  of  tbe 
people. 

And  now  thU  party  is  asking  us  to  ap- 
prove, with  our  votes,  the  higher  cost  of 
living  which  they  have  presented  to  us. 

In  my  opinion,  the  American  people  are 
not  content  to  have  their  earnings  taken 
from  them  through  high  prices,  on  the  as- 
surance that  production  will  finally  bring 
prices  down.  By  that  time  they  will  be 
broke,  or  deep  In  debt. 

If  sacrifices  must  be  made  during  this 
transitional  period,  they  miist  be  shared 
by  Industry  and  by  the  highest  paid  work- 
ers, as  well  as  by  the  public.  The  rank  and 
file  of  Americans— which  Is  the  majority— 
Is  not  in  a  mood  to  carry  the  entire  bvirden 
alone. 

On  December  7.  1941.  we  had  to  change 
over  completely  from  a  peacetime  to  a  war- 
time way  of  doing  business.  Millions  of  our 
young  men  and  women  left  their  Jobs  and 
went  Into  the  armed  forces.  Millions  of 
civilians  left  farm  and  factory  to  work  In 
war  plants,  producing  ships  and  guns  and 
planes  and  tanks.  Production  to  meet  the 
ordinary  needs  of  life,  was  sharply  cur- 
tailed. As  a  result,  over  a  period  of  4  years, 
a  great  backlog  of  demand  was  bulU  up. 
This  was  held  In  check  by  price  controls  and 
rationing  to  Insure  that  everyone  got  his 
fair  share  of  those  goods  which  were  In  short 
supply  and  at  reasonable  prices.  In  the 
meantime.  In  order  to  meet  the  needs  of  war 
the  volume  of  money  or  purchasing  power 
increased. 

Too  soon  after  the  war  ended  the  pvty  of 
monopoly  voted  price  cootroto  away.  Bvery- 
one  rushed  to  buy  those  goods  which  tbey 
hail  fone  without  during  the  war  before 
pnMtaetion  had  caught  up  with  demand. 
Many  people  were  btddlnf  against  ssch  other 
for  every  scarce  Item  thereby  pushinf  prices 
sky  high. 

FlnaUy,  prices  have  gone  beyond  the  reach 
of  millions,  even  for  the  l)are  necessities  of 
life. 

The  danger  signals  are  flying,  but  certain 
powerful  groups  In  our  economy,  show  no 
Inclination  toward  giving  the  public  a  break. 
Offhand,  I  can  recall  only  two  corporations 
which,  with  a  commendable  sense  of  their 
responsibility  toward  the  public,  have  volun- 
tarily cut  prices.  Only  a  few  labor  unions 
have  signified  that  >bey  would  prefer  to  see 
prices  reduced,  rather  than  seek  fiirther  wage 
boosts  for  their  members. 

Unless  inflation  is  halted.  It  will  bring  hard- 
ship to  nearly  everyone,  regardleas  of  source 
of  Income.  Peoples  bank  savings  would  still 
draw  Interest,  but  the  money  Itself  would 
depreciate  in  value.  People  who  had  paid 
premiums  on  Insurance  annuities  over  a  pe- 
riod of  years,  would  face  a  similar  loss.  Dis- 
abled veterans  who  depend  for  their  liveli- 
hood on  pensions,  would  be  especially  hard 
hit  by  uncontrolled  Inflation,  since  many  of 
them  are  unable  to  work,  and  would  have  no 
chance  to  make  up  for  their  loss  of  Income. 

Bven  with  rising  prices,  people  still  have 
to  buy  necessities  like  food  and  clothing. 
More  and  more  of  each  family's  Income  must 
be  spent  for  essentials.  As  food  and  clothing 
eat  up  most  of  the  money,  less  and  less  Is 
spent  on  other  things.  The  demand  for  other 
commodities  begins  to  fall  off.  When  demand 
begins  to  weaken,  manufacturers  begin  to 
reduce  production.  Lower  production  means 
a  further  reduction  of  purchasing  power  by 
putting  some  people  out  of  work 

If  a  drastic  drop  In  buying  should  follow, 
business  houses  would  find  their  shelves 
overstocked  with  goods,  bought  at  high 
prices,  which  they  could  not  sell.  Orders  to 
manufacturers  would  be  canceled,  and  prices 
would  go  down  aliaost  as  fast  as  tbey  had 
gone  up. 

This  might  be  considered  desirable  by  those 
people  who  had  rsftissd  to  buy  at  higher 
prices.  This  temporary  advantage  would  t>e 
canceled  by  the  other  effects  of  deflation. 
Take  the  field  of  bousing,  for  Instance.    Vet- 


erans, in  particular,  have  bought  houses  at 
the  high  prices  which  have  been  the  rule 
since  the  end  of  the  war.  Very  few  of  these 
houses  are  owned  outright.  Mortgage  pay- 
ments and  interest  charges  go  on.  unaffected 
by  the  changes  In  the  owners'  Incomes.  Thass 
charges  are  fixed  money  terms.  Payments 
and  interest  must  be  made  on  the  same  level, 
even  though  the  values  of  the  houses  them- 
selves go  down.  If  an  owner  la  forced  to  sell 
his  house  because  he  cannot  keep  up  the 
paymenu  on  It.  he  wUl  have  to  uke  a  loss 
on  the  uansactlon. 

Deflation  Is  therefore  the  opposite  of  In- 
flation. Both  situations  are  dangerous.  Peo- 
ple have  more  money  during  Inflation,  but 
high  prices  take  away  their  additional  buy- 
ing power.  During  a  period  of  deflation,  goods 
can  be  bought  for  lees  money,  but,  becauss 
incomes  drop,  people  have  not  the  money  to 
take  advantage  of  the  lower  prices 

Sound  prosperity,  therefore,  depends  on  a 
proper  balance  somewhere  between  the  ex- 
tremes of  Inflation  and  deflation. 

Under  the  Marshall  plan,  which  will  enable 
war-tern  nations  to  get  economic  assUtsnce 
from  us.  there  will  be  a  demand  for  American 
goods.  Our  stepped-up  defense  profrmm  will 
call  for  more.  These  will  exert  an  upward 
pressure  on  prices. 

What  are  we  doing  to  bead  off  higher  prices 
which  could  lead  to  collapse  and  depression? 
Our  Government  urges  us  to  buy  United 
States  Security  bonds.  By  our  purchases  of 
these  t)onds.  we  make  the  safest  Investment 
In  the  world,  backed  by  all  the  wealth  and 
resources  of  the  United  States.  At  the  same 
time,  we  put  money  out  of  circulation,  there- 
by reducing  the  competitive  bidding  which 
raises  prless. 

By  practicing  thrift,  and  doing  without 
some  things  (or  awhile — we  shall  help  to 
stop  Inflation,  and  give  production  a  chance 
to  come  close  to  demand 

The  President  has  asked  for  the  restora- 
tion of  certain  selective  controls,  but  the  ma- 
jority In  Congress  ignores  his  warning. 
Meanwhile  prices  continue  to  rise. 
There  Is  only  one  chance  to  save  the  sltu- 
tlon  and  that  U  for  "we.  the  people"  to  prac- 
tice that  self-dlsclpltne  upon  which  democ- 
racy depends. 

If  enough  of  us  act  together,  to  avoid  over- 
buying and  careless  buying,  we  shall  put 
the  brakes  on  demand.  If  we  hold  back  on 
our  purchasing  power,  even  those  who  are 
trying  to  gouge  every  last  nickel  out  of  us. 
must  stop.  And  prices  will  drop  in  an  or- 
derly manner,  without  upsetting  the  economy 
of  our  Nation. 

This  Is  one  weapon  against  Inflation  that 
we  can  put  our  hands  on  and  use. 

Those  families  In  the  upper  half  of  the  in- 
come scale,  whose  members  earn  $3,000  a  year 
and  more,  miut  share  the  responsibility  for 
driving  prices  up.  I  appeal  to  them  for  the 
sake  of  our  national  welfare — of  which  they 
are  an  Inescapable  part — to  save.  Instead  of 
spending  their  disposable  Income.  Don't  buy 
recklessly  and  thereby  bid  up  prices  for  those 
In  the  lower  Income  group  who  cannot  afford 
to  pay  them. 

Remember,  we  shall  either  curb  Inflation, 
or  be  crushed  by  It  together. 


Welcome  to  Wonderful  Wiscontin 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALEXANDER  WILEY 

or  WISCONSIN 

IN  THl  SINATE  OF  THl  UNITED  ST  ATM 

Friday.  June  18  (leoislative  day  of 
Tuesday.  June  IS).  1948 

Mr     WILEY     Mr.    President.    I    ask 
unanunous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
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the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  statement 
I  have  prepared  entitled  "Welcome  to 
Wonderful  Wisconsin." 

niere  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
aaent  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RicoRD,  as  follows: 

WxLCOME  TO  WoHBiartn,  Wisconsik 


THS    BAMaS    STATE    WASMLT    TNVTnS    AMBUCAir 
VATATIONZaS 

This  Is  the  time  of  year  when  tens  of  mll- 
Uons  of  Americans  are  thinking  of  enjoying 
themselves  in  vacation  fun  and  merriment. 
They  need  look  no  fiirther  than  the  State 
of  Wiscoiisln  for  all  that  U  within  their 
heart's  desire  for  a  magnificent  vacation. 
There  U  "a  lltUe  bit  of  all  the  world  in  Wis- 
consin"—a  magnificent  blend  of  cultures 
and  peoples  that  will  be  fascinating  to  every 
American  tourist,  and  there  Is  every  type  of 
wholesome  thrill  to  suit  every  vacation  ap- 
petite. 

MBEO  POa  EECXXATIOM 

In  this  e>ctlon  year  particularly,  Ameri- 
cans feel  the  need  for  some  wholesome  re- 
laxation. "Man  does  not  live  by  bread 
alone",  and  Americans  kncv  that  they  must 
"go  apart"  from  the  fevcVlsh  pace  of  the 
crowded  cities  and  must  find  a  haven  of  rest 
of  health  and  enjoyment — of  serene  sim- 
plicity. 

It  has  become  a  standard  Joke  in  America 
that  folks  complain  about  that  "let-down 
feeling,"  "upset  nerves",  lack  of  sleep,  poor 
digestion,  tension,  anxiety,  worry,  and  all 
the  other  ailmenu  which  we  have  come  to 
associate  with  modern  civilization.  If  you 
want  a  good  prescription  for  which  you  don't 
have  to  go  far,  but  which  you  can  fill  your- 
self, may  I  respectfully  prescribe  the  one 
word.  "Wisconsin." 

100    CANDLIS    IW     WnCONSIM'S    BIXTHOAT     CAKE 

This  year  Wisconsin  is  celebrating  the  one- 
hundredth  anniversary  of  Its  admission  to 
sUtehood.  lU  calendar  therefore  is  crowded 
with  memorable  evenu,  with  celebrations. 
MNMOnlals.  and  a  thousand  and  one  other 
ulism  isiniii  to  vary  your  vacation  schedule, 
including  the  great  state  fair  In  West  Allls. 
a  suburb  of  Milwaukee,  in  August.  A  visit 
to  this  filgantlc  exposition  alone  Is  worth  the 
price  of  your  trip  to  Wisconsin. 

VARimr  or  wboowbiw  tioui-ls 

Whether  you  are  looking  for  the  thrilling 
coolness  of  water  sports— swimming,  leisurely 
rowing,  swift  canoeing,  eoomlng  motorboats. 
sails  billowing  in  the  breezes — whether  It  is 
long  hours  of  restful  tanning  on  the  beaches 
in  the  sun,  whether  It  Is  the  exciting  thrill  of 
fishing  for  the  widest  variety  of  fish  In  the 
country.  American  vacationers  can  find  the 
fulfillment  of  all  their  vacation  expectations 
in  the  Badger  SUte. 

It  la  no  mere  act  of  natural  pride  In  my 
native  State  to  present  these  facts.  On  tfle 
contrary,  the  record  cf  the  constantly  increas- 
ing number  of  vacationers  who  enjoy  the 
matchless  splendors  of  the  Badger  State  is 
proof  In  Itself  that  Wisconsin  courtesy.  Wis- 
consin hosplUllty,  Wisconsin  faculties  and 
accommodations,  are  among  the  finest.  If  not 
the  finest.  In  all  America.  And  that's  no 
sgagferatlon. 

VIsmNC  IKDOSTRT   AND  FAEMING 

Here  in  the  prosperous  Badger  State  you 
will  find  an  Ideal  balance  of  Industry  and 
agriculture.  If  you  are  looking  for  a  fasci- 
nating assortment  of  Indtistrlal  enterprises 
to  vtelt.  you  will  find  them  In  our  clean, 
friendly  cities,  in  Milwaukee,  In  Racine,  Mad- 
toon.  Kenosha,  and  our  other  fine  metropo- 
lis. If  you  are  looking  for  the  ref resiling 
naturalness  of  faimlng  at  Its  best,  you  will 
find  it  in  America's  dalryland,  In  the  green 
rolling  country  that  houses  175,000  of  the 
Nation's  finest  farms— farms  and  cheese  fac- 
tories tliat.  for  example,  produce  more  deli- 
cious cheese  than  all  47  other  States  com- 
bined.   Wherever  you  go.  you  will  find  ^d 


that  is  ImpresslTe  In  its  scenic  beauty,  Inspir- 
ing in  its  romantic  past,  abundant  in  Its 
facilities  for  affording  pleasure — from  border 
to  border  a  great  vacation  State,  56,000  square 
miles — and  most  of  It  "heaven  on  earth." 

HicasPOTS  or  badges  panosasca 

Tou  will  thrill  to  the  splendid  variety  of 
tourist  attractions — 

The  most  concentrated  cherry -producing 
area  In  the  United  States  In  Door  County. 

Twenty-two  State  Parks  in  Wisconsin,  cov- 
ering 178.000  acres. 

Seventy-five  hundred  lakes  of  matchless 
besuty:  lO.COO  miles  of  streams. 

Milwaukee  Harbor  constituting  one  of  the 
greatest  on  the  Great  Lakes  and  rivaling  in 
beauty  with  the  Bay  of  Naples. 

The  magnificent  Wisconsin  Dells,  where 
last  year  more  than  150.000  persons  made 
the  trip  up  the  river  through  the  gorgeous 
scenery. 

The  awesome  lakelands  region  of  southern 


Jkter  falU  that  spray  the  air  with  a  eo(e>I 
mist,  rocky  eUMa  zaOscted  in  the  clear  water, 
great  rivers  tmmftmf  past  towering  palisades, 
the  waves  of  the  great  Inland  sea  washlflf 
the  clean  beaches  of  shining  sand,  forssls 
serene  in  natural  beauty.  '. 


Tbe  scenic  southwestern  region  fringed  by 
the  Mississippi  River. 

The  serene  and  beautiful  Apostle  Islands  In 
Lake  Superior. 

The  fascinating  Indian  Head  country— a 
paradise  of  recreation. 

Wilderness  and  wonderland,  cottage- 
fringed  lakes  and  purebred  cows  grazing  on 
sweet  pastureland,  well-governed  cities  and 
secluded  cabins. 

World  famoxis  restaurants  vrith  tempting 
cuisines. 

Gorgeous  sunsets  and  awesome  dawns  from 
picturesque  views. 

SATE  comtortablj:  travel 

Here,  as  throughout  the  Nation,  the 
American  Automobile  Association  is  ready  to 
aid  in  every  way  with  fast,  efficient,  eager 
service.  Local  chambers  of  commerce  and 
travel  bureatis  assure  you  prompt,  accurate 
lnf«fpiatlon  and  aid. 

li  Is  easy  to  get  there  and  It  Is  easy  to  travel 
there.  In  your  own  car.  by  railroad,  by  com- 
fortable buses,  by  speedy  plane,  by  steamship 
over  the  Great  Lakes,  your  journey  to  and  In 
Wisconsin  will  be  pleasant  and  safe.  If  you 
are  traveling  by  your  own  car,  you  will  find 
our  State's  80.000  miles  of  model  highways 
Ideal  for  your  motoring  comfort,  with  every 
mile  either  concrete  or  dust-proof. 
legend-rich  WISCONSnf 

Here  Is  a  State  that  Is  rich  In  folklore,  a 
State  filled  with  the  imprints  of  Its  fascinat- 
ing Indian  past,  of  the  era  of  French  rule  and 
British  rule.  Here  Is  a  land  settled  by  the 
pioneers  of  the  old  world,  of  every  extrac- 
Uon,  who  brought  with  them  the  colorful 
costumes,  the  tuneful  folk  songs,  the  varied 
customs,  the  tasty  foods  of  their  native  lands, 
together  with  a  deep  love  of  freedom,  of  Inde- 
pendence, and  of  friendship  which  charac- 
terize the  Badger  State. 

If  you  want  to  hike  and  explore  through 
virgin  forests,  to  camp  out  In  the  great  out- 
doors and  rough  It  to  your  heart's  content, 
to  enjoy  America's  traditional  summer 
sports,  tennis,  goLf,  volleyball,  cycling,  and 
horseback  riding— whatever  your  choice,  you 
win  find  it  fulfilled  In  Wisconsin. 
outdoor  splendors 

America's  he-men  will,  of  course,  be  par- 
ticularly interested  in  the  biggest,  strongest, 
most  spectactilar  and  most  thrilling  fresh 
water  game  fish — the  rugged  muskle — the 
king  of  all  trophies  for  any  fisherman.  Wis- 
consin has  long  led  the  world  in  fish  propa- 
gation and  In  stocking  of  lakes  and  streams — 
with  bass,  wall-eyes,  perch,  trout,  and  others. 
Wisconsin's  Conservation  Commission  Is  a 
model  for  the  Nation  in  all  phases  of  en- 
hancing your  recreation,  preserving  ths 
beauty  of  the  otrtdoors,  while  assuring  every 
{Measure  for  the  himter.  the  fisherman,  and 
the  ootdoors  man.  "That's  no  fish  story." 
Here  you  will  find  scenery  that  will  set 
your  heart  afire  with  satisfaction;   leaping 


modtl  tourist  entibpri 
Wisconsin's  great  vacation  Industry  b|is 
not  rested  on  its  laurels.  It  has  used  tils 
postwar  period  for  development  of  Its  woA- 
derful  facilities.  Many  resort  owners  hate 
entirely  refurnished,  their  establlshmentis, 
widened  their  varietfof  facilities,  built  new 
game  rooms,  organized  new  scenic  tours  and 
trips,  put  In  tennis  courts,  built  playgrounds, 
equipped  cottages  with  the  latest  conven- 
iences, modernized  hotel  rooms,  hired  expert 
guides.  Attractive  literature  is  available 
upon  request. 

CONCLCTIOW  I: 

If  you  are  tired  of  all  the  political  taik 
that  Is  filling  the  air,  If  you  are  weary  of  yojtr 
endless  work  responsibilities.  If  you  don't  lia- 
tend  to  be  fleeced  In  so-called  vacation  sp^ts 
which  empty  your  pockets  without  glvltog 
you  any  wholesome  relaxation  in  retufti, 
spots  which  are  long  on  promises  but  short 
on  ftilflllment,  then  Wisconsin  Is  the  "happy 
hunting  grotmds"  for  you,  and  for  your  whd'e 
family. 

There  is  a  vacation  to  fit  every  budget  al^d 
to  give  you  real  value  for  every  dollar  you 
spend. 

Welcome  to  wonderful  Wisconsin.  Cele- 
brate In  the  Badger  State  In  '48. 


Accomplishvents  of  the  SobcomieHtee  in 
Africoltural  Appropriations 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS      .jJ 

or  1^ 

HON.  C.  WAYLAND  BROOKS  I 

OF  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  June  18  llegislative  day  of ^ 
Tuesday,  June  15).  19i8  ^ 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  President,  as 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee  handling 
the  agricultural  appropriations  bill  for 
the  Senate  Appropriations  Committee 
for  the  last  2  years.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of 
the  Congressional  Record  a  letter  from 
Mr.  Edward  A.  O'Neal,  retired  president 
of  the  American  Farm  Bureau  Federa- 
tion. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows:  j 

Amxrican  Farm  BtrHiAU  Fedebatioh,        j 

Chicago.  III.,  July  2«,  1^\ 

Hon.  C.  Watland  Bbooks,  ij 

Vnited  States  Senate,  \\ 

Washington,  D.  C.  '; 

Mt  Drab  Sxna'Tob  Bbooks:  I  want  to  coto- 
gratulate  you  on  the  outstanding  job  which 
you  have  done  as  chairman  of  the  SenJite 
Appropriations  Subcommittee  on  the  agri- 
cultural appropriations  bill.  In  preventing 
the  elimination  or  wrecking  of  vital  farm 
programs  and  services,  and  at  the  same  time, 
bringing  about  constructive,  effective  eccpi- 
omy. 

As  you  know,  we  were  greatly  disturbed 
over  the  actions  taken  by  the  Hotise  whicR 
wovild  have  completely  eliminated  or  serioufcly 
handicapped  some  of  our  basic  agricultural 
programs.  Fortunately,  however.  In  the  Sen- 
ate, under  your  able  leadership,  and  with 
the  effective  assistance  of  yotir  colleagues 
on  the  committee,  ths  most  serious  cuts 
were  restored. 
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behalf  of  our  organl«atlon.  1  want  to 

for  your  great  aaslstance  on  tbesa 

such  vital  Importance  to  agrlcul- 
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Efncerely  yours. 

EowAto  A.  O'Neal. 

President. 


try  in 
lem  o. 


a  great  tribute  to  you  and  your 
on  the  committee  that  the  Senate 
voted  unanlmo\»ly  to  stand  by 
on  Items  In  dispute  with  the 
ThU  action   of   the  Senate   by   Re- 
and  Democrats  Is  an  edifying  ex- 
placlng  principle  above  partisan- 
Is  deeply  appreciated  by  farm  peo- 


Revolnog   Fjnd  BUI 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  0.  C.  FISHER 

or  nxAs 
IN  TtO:  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  June  18  (legislative  day  of 
Thursday.  June  17 >.  1948 

Mr  FISHER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  appear 
here  i  i  support  of  S.  2376.  the  so-called 
'revel  I'intj  fund  bill.' 

The  bill,  as  indicated  in  the  Senate  re- 
port, irovides  for  the  establishment  of  a 
revolv  ng  fund  of  $150,000,000.  available 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Army,  for  the 
purch  ise  of  natural  fibers  in  the  United 
States  for  processing  in  the  occupied 
areas.  Upon  sale  of  the  processed  goods 
either  in  the  domestic  market  of  the  oc- 
cupiet  areas  or  for  export,  a  sum  equal 
to  tht  amount  withdrawn  from  the  re- 
volving furid  plus  2 '2  percent  interest 
would  be  returned  to  the  fund  in  United 
State;  dollars. 

Thi ;  bill  was  readily  passed  by  the 
Senat  ?.  based  upon  a  report  that  the 
bankrupt  condition  of  the  textile  indus- 


the  occupied  areas  plus  the  prob- 
inadequate  supphes  of  raw  mate- 


rials :  ustifles  the  legislation.    Moreover, 


foimd  that  in  order  to  reduce  cer- 
qccupation  costs  now  being  borne 
United  States,  some  means  must 
be  provided  for  the  recovery  and  rees- 
tablisiment    of    a   working,    productive 

industry  in  those  areas.  It  was 
estimated  by  witnesses  t>efore  the  Sen- 
ate committee  that  the  appropriation 
for  oc  ;upatlon  requirements  for  the  1949 

year  would  have  been  approxi- 
matel 7  $300,000,000  less  if  an  adequate 
revolv  ing  fund  had  been  established  2 

ago. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  can  serve 


with  wool  for  clothing  and  is  also  very 
desirable  in  the  manufacture  of  blan- 
kets, upholstery,  draperies,  etc. 

As  I  have  pointed  out.  we  now  have 
a  surplus  of  around  12.000,000  pounds,  of 
mohair.  A  new  crop  of  some  8,000.000 
pounds  will  be  shorn  in  August.  It  is 
believed  that  under  the  terms  of  this  bill 
a  considerable  amount  of  this  large  sur- 
plus can  be  included  in  the  program. 
And  by  doing  so  no  damage  whatever  will 
be  done  to  our  economy.  On  the  con- 
trary, such  use  will  be  beneficial  to  cur 
mohair  growers  and  will  help  to  sustain 
an  industry  that  is  now  in  a  depressed 
condition. 

The  surplus  of  mohair  offers  an  avail- 
able fiber  that  will  contribute  to  the 
success  of  the  program,  as  will  the  sur- 
plus of  cotton,  wool,  and  flax.  I  am 
laying  considerable  stress  on  mohair  be- 
cause the  surplus  is  admittedly  rela- 
tively more  pronounced. 


It  was 
tain 
by  th< 


years 

So. 

two  purposes.  First,  it  can  have  the  ef- 
fect of  saving  this  Government  some 
rnone^  by  helping  the  textile  industries 
In  th«  occupied  countries  to  get  back  on 
their  eet  and  help  them  to  become  self- 
suppc  rting.  Secondly,  it  affords  an  op- 
portu  ilty  to  help  dispose  of  some  of  our 
gnrpliLs  fibers,  including  mohair,  wool, 
and  (  otton.  and  in  that  way  it  would 
directly  help  our  own  economy. 

I  w  sh  to  point  out  that  at  this  moment 
there  is  an  unprecedented  surplus  of 
BOhl  Lr  In  oiu*  warehouses  that  approxi- 
rnnle  12.000.000  pounds.  Angora  mo- 
hair s  a  rather  delicate  fiber  and  can 
be  pit  to  good  use  in  the  textile  mills 
in  bo  h  Germany  and  Japan.    It  blends 
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tlon  and  approval  of  this  resolution.  Mr. 
Thomer  conducts  a  dally  column  In  a 
prominent  Massachusetts  newspaper,  en- 
titled "This  Business  of  Marriage."  and 
continues  to  devote  a  large  portion  of  his 
time  to  the  establishment  of  a  firmer  and 
more  enduring  basis  for  the  American 
home. 

The  moral  strength  of  a  Nation  de- 
pends upon  the  individual  caliber  of  its 
citizens  and  home  Influence  exerts  the 
deciding  factor  in  molding  our  future 
citizens.  The  family  is  the  basis  of  our 
American  strength  and  stability;  an  an- 
nual National  Rededication  to  Marriage 
Week  is  vitally  needed,  and  I  am  confi- 
dent that  it  will  receive  early  congres- 
sional sanction. 


Jewish  War  Veterans  of  the  United  States 
Statement  on  the  Mundt- Nixon  Bill 


Christian  Marriage  and  the 
American   Home 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HAROLD  D.  DONOHUE 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  June  18  (legislative  day  of 
Thursday.  June  17  k  1948 

Mr.  DONOHUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  this 
Congress  approaches  adjournment,  it 
appears  that  House  Joint  Resolution  375. 
which  I  introduced  in  the  House  on  April 
15,  1948,  authorizing  and  requesting  the 
President  to  proclaim  an  annual  Na- 
tional Rededication  to  Marriage  Week, 
will  be  one  of  the  hundreds  of  bills  and 
resolutions  that  will  not  be  reached  for 
action. 

However.  I  want  you  to  know  that 
neither  I.  nor  the  multitudinous  number 
of  individuals  and  organizations  who 
have  endorsed  this  resolution  and  en- 
couraged me  in  my  effort,  will  abandon 
our  objective  to  have  Congress  approve 
this  recognition  of  the  necessity  to  pre- 
serve and  promote  the  sanctity  of  the 
Christian  American  home.  I  know  that. 
If  not  tomorrow,  this  resolution  will 
eventually  be  passed;  there  never  was  a 
more  appropriate  period  of  our  hlstorjj. 
in  which  to  record  the  sentiment  of  the  > 
Congress  on  the  family  unit  asthe  basis 
for  the  survival  of  our  American  democ- 
racy. 

I  regret  that  time  does  not  permit  me 
to  list  the  tremendous  number  of  socie- 
ties and  persons  who  have  worked 
unceasUigly  for  the  acceptance  and  ap- 
proval of  this  resolution,  and  that  being 
so.  It  would  perhaps  be  best  to  record 
none  at  all. 

Nevertheless.  I  should  like  to  name  one 
man.  from  my  own  State  of  Mas.sachu- 
setts.  who  was  the  earliest  and  most 
vigorous  of  the  pioneers  of  this  worthy 
idea.  Attorney  Samuel  O.  Thomer.  of 
Boston.  Mass..  has  t)een  Indefatigable  In 
his  advocacy  of  this  proposal.  He  has 
repeatedly  written  to  all  Members  of 
Congress,  particularly  to  the  members  of 
the  Judiciary  Committee,  urging  adop- 


EXTENSION  OF  REI4ARKS 
or 

HON.  JACOB  K.  JAVITS 

or   NKW   TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  June  18  Hecjislative  day  of 
Thursday,  June  17).  1948 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  Speaker,  following 
Is  the  position  announced  as  that  of  thR 
Jewish  War  Veterans  of  the  United 
States  on  the  Mundt-Nixon  bill  as  ap- 
proved in  an  emergency  poll  of  its  policy 
committee  and  submiltted  to  the  Senate 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary : 

In  connection  with  the  hearing  on  the 
Mundt-Nlxon  bill,  the  Jewish  War  Veterans 
of  the  United  States  will  appreciate  con- 
sideration by  your  committee  and  the  Sen- 
ate of  the  following  observations : 

The  suted  objectives  of  the  bill  meet 
with  the  whole-hearted  approval  of  the  Jew- 
ish War  Veterans 'W  the  United  States. 
Some  way  must  be  found  to  combat  and  to 
destroy  theae  movements  or  organizations 
which  have  for  their  purpose  and  reason  for 
existence  Impairment  or  destruction  of  the 
principles  upon  which  this  democratic  gov- 
ernment was  founded,  and  through  which 
the  United  States  of  America  has  become  the 
hope  of  mankind. 

We  must  not,  however.  In  our  zeal  to  pro- 
tect those  principles,  give  way  to  procedures 
that  would  endanger  their  continued  exist- 
ence. Liberty  and  freedom  cannot  exist 
where  freedom  of  thought  and  expression 
are  denied.  This,  of  course,  does  not  require 
tiktkt  there  can  or  should  be  no  restraint  upon 
those  who.  through  selfish  motives  or  what 
actually  Is  treasonable  conduct,  threaten  the 
existence  of  our  form  of  government.  In  this 
connection,  however,  the  thought  must  ever 
be  In  mind  that  In  creating  such  restraints 
the  guarantees  of  the  Federal  Constitution 
must  not  be  negated. 

In  the  preamble  to  the  constitution  of  the 
Jewish  War  Veterans  of  the  United  Sutes 
It  Is  stated: 

"We.  citizens  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica, of  the  Jewish  faith,  who  served  In  the 
wars  of  the  United  Sutes  of  America.  In 
Order  that  we  may  be  of  greater  service  to 
our  country  and  to  one  another,  associate 
ourselves  together  for  the  following  put- 
poaes : 

"To  maintain  true  allegiance  to  the  United 
States  of  America;  to  foster  and  perpetuate 
true  Americanism;  to  comlMt  whatever  teads 
to  Impair  the  efficiency  and  permanency  cf 
our  free  Institutions;  to  uphold  the  fair 
nagie  of  the  Jew  and  fight  bla  battles  wLier- 
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ever  unjustly  aasallcd:  to  cncoura^  the 
doctrine  of  unlvenai  liberty,  eqvai  vlilMi. 
and  full  justice  to  ail  men;  10  cwafeat  tkm 
pMMr»  of  Mgwtxy  maA  AutaMH  wbcrever 
fl*lfflB«tlng  Mi4  wbttttTcr  ttelr  target;  to 
pnatrve  the  spirit  of  comradeship  by  mutual 
h^pTulnvEs  to  comrades  and  their  families; 
to  cooperate  with  and  support  existing  edt»- 
eatlonal  Inctltutiona  and  estaiXtsb  educa- 
tional Institutions  and  foster  the  education 
of  ea-acrvlcsaiim  uut  our  members  In  the 
Ideals  and  principles  of  Americanism;  to  ln~ 
stUl  lo\'e  of  country  and  flag  and  to  promote 
sound  minds  and  bodies  In  our  members  and 
our  youth;  to  prsserve  th«  memories  and 
records  of  patriotic  service  performed  by  the 
men  of  our  faMb;  to  honor  tbelr  memory  and 
shield  from  neglect  the  gra-ves  ml  our  heroic 
dead." 

In  iKeping  with  the  stated  o4»Jectlves  of 
•ombattlag  the  powers  of  bigotry  and  dark- 
nsw  wliartvmr  or^teattag  aad  whatever  their 
target,  w  rsapecttnlly  taaggmt  to  the  eom- 
mlttee  and  to  the  Congress  that  restrictions 
agatnat  Incurstcms  from  the  left  or  the  right 
aimed  at  oar  democratis  Institutions  are 
equally  objectionable  unless  enact«d  with 
safegiiards  which  will  preserve  and  keep  alive 
a  government  of  laws  rather  than  one  of 
men. 

We  eaiplHalze  our  abhorrence  for  and  op- 
positloa  to  communism  and  fascism  alike. 
Any  form  of  government  which  does  not 
derive  its  authority  from  people  free  to 
express  their  views  and  opinions  cannot  be 
accepted  by  a  free  people.  The  American 
people  must  expose  and  clean  up  the  false 
fronts.  th«  false  aasMs.  and  the  false  issues 
of  fascism  and  communism  and  any  other 
sotrrerstve   or  Ugoted  groups. 

It  Is  our  considered  Judgment  that  the 
t-Nlxon  btt  la  ebjcctioaable  because  In 
up  thoas  sattfuards  Intended  by  pro- 
ponents of  the  blU  to  preserve  our  form  of 
government,  it  tears  down  and  In  fact  des- 
troys those  principles  upon  which  that  gov- 
ernment Is  founded.  The  valid  objectives  of 
the  bill  most  and  should  be  realized.  We 
are  conOdent  that  your  committee  can  and 
will  acctRnpluifa  enactment  of  effective  leds- 
JtidlciaUy  ■rfTsnhie;  legislatioa 
upon  the  tradltfanal  Acscrlcan  prin- 
ciple that  vtclatioh  of  the  rights  of  any 
group  endangers  the  rights  of  all. 

JruxTS  Ki.zni. 
National  Commander. 


With  the  Preient  Truce  hi  Palestine  Now 
Is  tk«  Time  To  Secure  a  Settiement  ani 
Pcnnuient  Peace 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JAMES  H.MORRISON 

or   LOVTSIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIYCS 

Friday.  June  18  (legislative  day  of 
Thursday,  June  17).  1948 

Mr.  MORRISON.  Mr.  Speaker,  with 
the  present  truce  in  Pale.stine  there  is  a 
golden  opportunity  to  provide  a  settle- 
ment and  a  permanent  peace.  This  war 
hi  the  Holy  Land  ha^  threatened  world 
security  and  peace.  Thousands  of  lives 
have  been  lost  not  counting  the  destruc- 
tion of  millions  of  dollars  in  property. 

We  are  ctninting  on  the  United  Nations 
for  this  urgent  .solution  and  all  of  us 
here  in  America  .should  do  everything 
possible  to  cooperate  with  the  United 
Nations  on  this  important  matter. 

The  crimes,  brutality,  systematic  mass 
murders,  tortures,  and  fiendish  barbarism 


committed  upon  the  Jewish  people  l>y 
Hitler  will  be  an  indelible  blot  of  eternal 
disgrace  on  civllixed  manidnd  forever. 
It  is  beyond  comprehmsion  that  one  man 
could  so  persecute  these  defenseless 
Jews. 

No  one  can  deny  that  many  of  those 
that  died  could  have  been  saved  had  the 
doors  of  Palestine  been  0{>ened.  The 
death  of  many  of  the  victims  of  the  Nazi 
etncentration  camps  is  a  burden  upon 
the  conscience  of  the  civilized  world. 

Now  is  the  time  to  help  these  long-suf- 
fering people  who  were  fortunate  enotigh 
to  escape  Hitler's  brutalities  by  seeing  to 
it  that  they  have  a  place  to  live  where 
the  rest  of  their  lives  will  be  spent  in 
peace,  something  that  has  been  denied 
them  for  so  long. 


Establbk  the  $1   Mimmum  Wafe 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

mm.  LEO  ISACSON 

OF  NTW  TOBK 

DI  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  June  18  (legislative  day  of 
Thursday.  June  17),  1948 

Mr.  ISACSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  Henry  A. 
Wallace  has  applied  the  term  "larceny" 
to  the  unimpeded  rifling  of  cur  Nation's 
pocketbook  which  ha.s  gone  on  ever  since 
the  Eightieth  Congress  took  over. 

The  charge  of  larceny  of  the  people's 
wages  will  not  need  spelKng  out  to  people 
who  are  feeling  the  tremtndous  pres.":ure 
and  hardship  of  the  inflation  which  this 
Congress  ha»<i  let  loose  on  the  Nation. 

I  have  reviewed  in  other  addresses  to 
this  House  the  part  played  in  this  scheme 
to  rob  the  American  p)eople  of  their  wages 
and  savings  by  Congress  through  the 
kiUing  of  elTective  price  control  and  the 
Infliction  of  the  Taft-Hartley  law  on 
American  labor  to  prevent  it  from  organ- 
izing the  wage  earners  of  our  country 
to  safeguard  themselves  against  this  lar- 
ceny by  collective  bargaining  for  suitable 
wages. 

I  hare  introduced  legislation  to  restore 
price  controls  and  to  repeal  the  Taft- 
Hartley  law  and  once  again  free  the 
strength  of  American  labor  to  carry  out 
its  Job  of  maintaining  and  advancing 
the  American  standard  of  living. 

The  volume  of  profits  today  is  so  enor- 
mous that  substantial  wage  increases 
could  be  paid  and  prices  cut  to  their 
previously  controlled  levels  and  still  leave 
profits  after  taxes  of  American  business 
at  a  level  far  higtier  than  they  were  be- 
fore the  war. 

Yet  in  the  face  of  these  economic 
truths,  industry  today  has  not  only  won 
from  this  Congress  and  the  bipartisan 
leadership  of  our  Nation  a  license  to 
plunder  the  American  people,  but  Con- 
gress itself  has  robbed  the  American 
people  of  their  only  protections  against 
such  phinder — namely,  full  freedom  of 
organization  and  collective  bargaining 
for  labor  and  a  basic  minimum  wage 
structure  for  the  Nation  which  will  truly 
safeguard  the  American  standard  of  liv- 
ing against  the  depredations  of  unleashed 
free  enterprise. 


I  have  introduce*  legislation  calling  for 
the  amendment  of  the  Pair  Labor  Stand- 
ards Act  to  establish  the  basic  wage  rate 
of  $1  an  hour  as  the  minimum  fair  pay! 
standard  of  our  country.  | 

Pre.^ently  the  minimuni  hourly  wafpej 
rate  called  for  under  the  law  is  a  merei 
4«  cents  an  hour  and  certain  great  sec-^ 
tors  of  American  workers  are  deprived  of 
even  this  minimum  protection  under  th^ 
law. 

I  spe^  today  in  behalf  of  the  $1| 
minimum  hourly  wage  and  other  long- 
needed  reforms  of  the  Pair  Labor; 
Standards  Act.  1 

The  opponents  of  the  $1  minimiHrl 
hourly  wage  and  ether  proposals  to  in- 
crease the  wage  structure  of  American 
workers  would  deny  them  to  the  workers 
on  the  ground  that  wage  increases  are 
inflationary.  This  argument  has  been 
used  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States  himself  with  respect  to  demands 
that  the  miserable  pay  rates  of  Federaji 
employees  be  increased.  1 

Mr.  Speaker,  those  who  oppose  wage 
Increases  for  American  workers  are  not 
really  protecting  the  country  against  in- , 
flation.  > 

They  are  indeed  demanding  and  en- 
forcing on  the  whole  Nation  a  lowered 
American  standard  of  li\ing. 

Apparently"  speaklna  for  the  Republi* 
cans  of  our  Nation,  Senator  Taft  has 
frankly  espoused  this  objective.  As  hi* 
remedy  for  spiraling  prices  and  food 
shortages,  he  has  advised  the  American 
people  to  eat  less. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  American  people 
are  to  be  subjected  to  the  ravages  of  un- 
bridled free  enterprise,  robbing  them  of 
their  wages  and  savings  through  uncon* 
trolled  prices  and  plaimed  scarcity,  the 
people  must  at  least  be  armed  with  tht 
means  of  survival,  if  not  self-defense.  ■ 

Legislation  has  been  proposed  in  thlH 
Congress  to  raise  the  basic  hourly  mini- 
mum wage  to  75  cents.    Mr.  Speaker,  it  * 
takes  at  least  $1  today  to  buy  what  7?- 
cents  would  have  bought  in  1946.  i 

This  means  a  loss  of  some  35  percent  m 
buying  power  in  the  last  2  years  alone.    . 

Consider  what  has  happened  over-alj 
since  1941. 

The  patriotic  American  wage -earner 
who  bought  a  war  bond  the  day  aftet 
Pearl  Harbor  paid,  let  us  say.  $18.75  for 
it.  He  was  told  that  in  H)  years  it  would 
repay  him  $25. 

Today,  nearly  7  years  later,  that  wa» 
bond  shouM  be  worth  $21.  | 

But,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  purchasing 
power  of  those  $21  today  e<;uals  only  $14 
of  1941's  dollars. 

The  war  bend  holder  tciually  lost  $t 
by  buying  a  war  bond.  He  has  lost  that 
amount  in  the  only  real  va^ue  money  hai, 
the  power  to  purchase  goods  and  serv!ces. 

Even  his  original  $18.75  investment, 
without  interest,  represents  a  loss  of  over 
$4  on  the  transaction  in  terms  of  hoW 
much  meat  he  can  buy,  or  how  much 
housing  he  can  rent  or  what  the  money 
would  mean  as  a  down  payment  on  jjt 
washing  machine  or  an  automobile. 

Mr.  Wallace's  word  "larceny"  is  much 
too  gentle  for  thus  crudest  kind  of  fraud. 

This  Is  outright  highway  robbery  of 
the  American  people.  *•■ 

And,  make  no  mistake  about  It,  th!s 
larceny  is  only  in  the  beginning  stages. 
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jetty  larceny  indeed  compared  to 
holesale  looting  of  the  American 

that  industry  has  in  prospect. 

Speaker.   Congress   has   the   re- 

illty    to    protect    the    American 

against  this  profiteering   which 

._-  Itself  has  enabled  by  shackling 

and   taking   the   check-reins   oft 

industry. 

bill  establishes  a  $1  national  mini- 
hourly  wage  and  provides  for  an 
committee  comprised  of  labor. 
,  and  the  public  which  can 
cjrnimum.s  for  any  industry  at  levels 
the  basic  $1  after  consideration  of 

conditions  in  the  industry. 

bill   removes   the   discriminatory 

denying    protection    of    the 

minimum  wages   and   fair   labor 

to  the  people  of  Puerto  Rico 

he  Virgin  Islands. 

bill   brings   under   the   minimum 

-maximum  hour  provisions  of  the 

great  many  workers  not  now  cov- 

because  of  the  fiction  that  their  in- 

are   not   coveraole   by   Federal 
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bill  would  extend  the  protection  of 

i  ict  to  food  and  agricultural  workers 

are  now  "exempted"  (which  means 

to    sub- minimum    wages)     by 

vtrtile  of  being  employed  in  canning  and 

industries  set  up  in  the  "area 

production"  of  certain  vegetables  and 

It  also  brings  the  benefits  of 

ime  pay  rates  to  many  in  other  sec- 

of  the  food  and  processing  industry 

can  now  be  forced  to  work  overtime 

thfc)ut  proper  recompense. 

finally,  my  bill  would  remove  the 

exemption"  from  the  act 

for  bona  fide  farmers. 

.  Speaker,  the  provisions  of  my  bill 

to  a|nend  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act 

the  program  of  the  new  party 

I^enry  Wallace.    They  are  but  a  por- 

of  a  whole  program  of  eliminating 

inflation  and  bringing  the  Income  of  the 

earners  of  the  United  States  Into 

relationship  with  the  needs  of  the 

peot^le  and  the  importance  of  their  labor. 

combat  Inflation  and  remove  its 

to    keep    independent    business 

.  to  preserve  the  farmer's  markets. 

business  and  professional  people 

and  to  assure  an  expanding 

stanldard   of   living    for   all    Americans. 

can  be  no  more  delay  In  bringing 

aboi^t  a  basic  and  lasting  increase  in  the 

power  of  the  people. 
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The  following  is  a  communication  from 
the  Board  of  Estimate  of  New  York: 

New  Tomc,  N.  T..  June  16.  1948. 
Hon.  Jacob  K.  jAvrrs. 

House  of  RcTfresentatives, 

Washington.  D.  C: 
The   United  Natlona  •65.000.000   buUdlng 
loan  legUlatlon  has  been  reported  ravorably 
from  both  Senate  and  House  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committees  but  Is  held  up  In  the  House 
Rules  Committee.     Failure  to  pass  this  legis- 
lation at  this  session  wUl  seriously  Jeopardiae 
establishment  of  permanent  headquarten  In 
this  city  on  land  dedicated  and  cleared  for 
thU  purpose  and  may  mean  removal  to  Eu- 
rope with  consequent  loas  of  Interest  In  the 
United     Nations     throughout     the     United 
States.      New  York  City  has  committed  Itoelf 
to  an  expenditure  of  an  additional  facTOOO.- 
000   for   surrounding   street   and   other   Im- 
provements.  As  plans  are  ready,  construction 
can  start  ImmedUtely.     Ample  security  for 
the  loan  U  provided  by  United  States  United 
Nations  treaty  protecilng  the  United  States 
In  case  of  abandonment  of  site  by  United 
Nations.     We  urge  you  to  exert  every  effort  at 
your  command  for  the  passage  of  this  legUla- 
tlon before  Congress  adjourns. 

WuxiAM  O'DwTEa.  LAZAatTs  JoaiPH. 
VncsMT  iMFuxrrrxax.  John 
CasBMoaz.  Jamxs  Lyons.  Hugo 
RoGxaa.  Jamxs  Buxkk.  Cosni- 
Lit;s  Hau.,  Comprising  Board  of 
Estimate  of  the  City  of  New 
York. 
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Itr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  tide  of 
pukLc  opinion  cwittnaw  to  rise  on  the 
nee  ci  for  makiac  good  on  our  invitation 
to  he  United  NsUons  to  make  its  home 
bene,  and  keeptnr  it  m  the  Uniled  '< 


Women  in  Jouraalisoi 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FREDERIC  R.  COUDERT.  JR. 

or  NXW  ToaK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RXPBBSSTTATIVBS 

Friday .  Jure  18  (legiMUm  day  of 
:   Thursday.  June  17).  1948 

Mr.  COUDERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  am  insert- 
ing in  the  RrcoRD.  at  the  request  of  the 
National  Association  of  Women  Lawyers, 
an  article  entitled  "Women  in  Journal- 
ism": 

I  From  the  Women  Lawyers  Journal) 

WOM£N     IN    JOtrXNALISM 

(By  Florence  Weasels,  member.  New  York 
Newspaper  Woman'*  Ottb) 

There  Is  scarcely  any  newspaper  p<.iiHkM 
from  cub  reporter  to  editor  and  publisher 
which  Is  not  now  filled  by  a  woman  Journalist. 

Editor  and  Publisher  Is  au.horlty  for  the 
statement  that  there  are  some  121  women  In 
the  United  States  who  are  guiding  the  desti- 
nies of  131  newspaper  daUlce  as  publl«hers, 
presidents,  general  managers  or  editors. 
The  most  recent  ccnmi  Uated  14  750  women 
In  a  total  of  58Jfl3  edltcrs  and  reporters. 
In  the  preceding  census  o(  1800.  only  5.730 
were  listed  In  the  total  group  of  34,107  edi- 
tors and  reporters.  Ten  years  later  that 
number  of  women  In  the  profaasion  had  In- 
creased to  11.934  m  the  aggragate  cf  51.844, 
representing  an  increase  of  635  percent  dur- 
ing ttM  10- year  period. 

All  available  evidence  Indicates  a  much 
greater  tnereaae  In  the  percentage  of  women 
to  men  In  the  sphere  of  journalism  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  last  war  period.  Only  a  few  weeks 
ago  the  director  of  foreign  service  for  Inter- 
national News  Service  Mr  J.  C.  Oestrelcher. 
stated  that  the  brilliant  performance  of 
women  jounMUala  «luitiig  World  War  n  bad 
genuinely  eaMMMlpBtatf  tfcani  In  tlie  field  of 
foreign  correspondents.  "They  did  a  won- 
derful job, "  he  said,  "facing  the  emergency 


the  same  as  men  and  there  was  not  one  who 
did  not  do  a  full  mans  work.  Above  all. 
they  asked  no  favors  or  special  treatment." 
Prior  to  this,  it  was  the  bugbear  of  male 
newspaper  management  that  women  In  such 
service  might  ask  special  favors,  be  the  cause 
of  nameless  trouble,  and  break  under  the 
heavy  strain  in  war-tora  regions.  thU  not- 
withstanding the  previous  notable  recor^  _, 
of  such  foreign  correspondents  as  Dorothy  .' 
Thompson,  Anne  O-Hare  McCormick  and 
Sonla  Tomara.  '♦      ' 

Yet.  there  was  no  need  to  have  waited 
for  the  Second  World  War  for  ouutandlng 
demonsuatlon  of  the  capacity  of  women 
Jn  the  profession. 

It  was  Nelly  Bly  who  made  the  whole  world 
conscious  of  the  American  woman  reporter. 
Her  great  stunt  was  the  famous  trip  In  1889 
arourvd  the  world.  She  made  It  for  the 
New  York  World  In  73  days,  fl  hours  and 
11  minutes,  bettering  Jules  Verne's  fanciful 
80  days,  and  Inaugurating  for  women  the 
atunt  era  In  journallam. 

Other  women  followed  with  more  stunU. 
Speaking  broadly,  the  decade  1890-1900  has 
been  called  the  stunt  era;  1900-1910  the  sob 
era;  1910-30  the  suffrage  era;  and  1920-30 
the  tabloid  era.  And  since  World  War  II 
there  Is  no  forecasting  where  women  may 
go  in  the  new  fields  In  which  they  find 
themselves.  They  have  not  all  remained  In 
the  promised  land,  but  the  doors  have  opened. 
William  Randolph  Hearst  has.  more  than 
any  other  publisher,  placed  women  up  front 
in  the  jcurnalistlc  world. 

William  Randolph  Hearst.  Jr..  publisher 
of  the  New  York  Journal-American,  told  this 
writer: 

•Of  course  there  Is  room  for  more  women 
In  joiirnalism.    Ever  since  the  eetabllahment 
o<  the  Heant  newspapers  In  San  Franclaoo 
00   years   ago.   my   father    has   meouraged 
women  to  the  Hearst  staffs  throughout  the 
country.     Without  women  reportera.  feature 
writers,  and  even  editors,  newspapers  would 
be  unbalanced  and  Incomplete.    Any  list  of 
great  joumaluts  should  Include  the  names 
of  stKh  reportata  and  feature  writers  as  Win- 
ifred Bladl.  ottMrwlee   Annie   Laurie.   Ger- 
trude Atherton.  Kathleen  Morris.  Xlsle  Robin- 
son. Nelly  Bly.  all  at  wbcm  were  Hearst  re- 
porters m  the  old  days     Even  the  very  gifted 
artisU.    Nell    Brinkley   and    Fay   King,    were 
first  line  feature  writers,  too.     Today,  stars 
of    international    Importance    like    Louella 
Parsons.    Adela    Rogers    St.    John.    Dorothy 
KUgallen.    Prinoeaa    Plgnatelll    and    a    score 
of  others  almost  as  famous,  have  made  good 
In  our  organisation,   not  In  spit*  of  their 
sex  but  because  of  it.    They  have  sustained 
■ptaadMly  the  tradition  of  the  stars  of  tb* 
pact  and  they  set  a  high  standard  for  tbos* 
who  would  compete   with  or  follow   them. 
But  there  ia  limitless  opportunity  ifi  jotUTial- 
ism  for  more  like  them  and   there  always 
wUl  be.     As  for  the  qualifications  of  a  atar 
reporter.  I  do  not  believe  anyone  can  give 
an    exact   formula.     But   whether   the   gift 
must  be  bom  In  one  or  can  be  developed. 
It  is  tbe  same  for  women  as  men.     If  they 
have  tb*  spark  and  ignite  a  flame,  they  will 
burst  mto  print  so  brightly  and  loudly  that 
tbe  wcTld  will  listen  to  them.    Every  intel- 
ligent editor  is  looking  for  such   reporters 
and  la  sag*r  to  set  tb*m  to  work  in  what 
we  n«wapapOT  paopla  modwtly  refer  to  a* 
'the  greatest  profs— ton  on  earth'." 

Durli^  the  war  young  women  In  Hr. 
Hearst's  International  News  Service  proved 
themselves  magnificently. 

Barry  Paris,  editor  In  chief  of  International 
News  Service,  says : 

"We  started  training  young  women  as  exec- 
utlves  for  tb*  first  tlm*  during  tbe  wsr. 
Men  were  not  available.  We  *v*n  used  girls 
as  bureau  managara;  they  functiaoad  exactly 
as  well  as  tbe  men.  In  fact,  som*  boraaua 
were  strffed  entirely  by  young  women.  At 
one  tune  we  had  six  or  seven  bureaus  wttb 
feminine  managers.  A  dozen  are  sttll  func- 
tioning ■*  s— cWlve*  and  about  80  or  40  re- 
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main  as  reporters  or  on  rewrite  desks.  There 
Is  no  ban  on  women  executives  today.  If 
they  show  the  same  aptitudes,  they  will  be 
given  the  same  opportunities  as  men  and  will 
be  paid  equally,  according  to  ability  and  expe- 
rience. A  great  majority  of  o\u  girls  married 
and  dropped  out  when  their  men  came  home 
from  war.  We  have  had  great  success  with 
women:  we  dldnt  like  to  lose  them.  Only  a 
few  career  girls  stay  on  after  marriage.  After 
all.  there  is  a  lot  of  moving  around  In  a  wire 
service." 

The  proportion  of  women  to  men  In  INS 
^  about  1  out  of  8,  nationally,  at  the  present 
\tlme. 

\  The  Associated  Press  Is  proud  of  the  accom- 
tllahment  of  its  young  women.  In  1941  only 
eight  women  vnriters  were  in  the  employ  of 
the  great  syndicate,  and  only  fovir  bureaus 
were  so  represented.  Today  there  are  90 
women  writers  etigaged  In  reportorlal,  desk, 
and  wire  filing  assignments  in  30  bureaus. 
An  article  in  the  AP  World,  association  maga- 
tlne,  speaking  of  the  work  done  by  their 
women  journalists,  reports:  "As  evidence  of 
a  diversity  of  Interest,  these  ladles  not  only 
wrote  news,  but  edited  wires,  ran  bureaus, 
specialized  in  sports,  took  an  interest  in  fi- 
nancial news.  and.  in  fact,  ran  the  gamxrt  of 
newspaper  business  on  the  same  footing  as 
thf  Ir  fellow  working  males." 

The  war  brought  widened  opportunities  to 
women  In  all  organizations  purveying  news 
to  the  public,  the  United  Press  Association 
Included.  Young  women  were  trained  as  bu- 
reau managers  and  staff  members.  Tl^e 
number  has  diminished  due  to  return  of  vet- 
erans to  former  jobs  and  the  toll  of  marriage. 
About  80  still  remain— an  approximate  pro- 
portion of  women  to  men  In  UP  of  6  percent. 
In  the  Hearst  syndication  field  there  are 
many  women  stars.  Ward  Greene,  general 
manager  and  executive  editor  of  the  great 
King  Features  Syndicate,  cited  Marlon  Clyde 
MeCarroll  as  an  outstanding  example  of  the 
woooan  editor.  She  edits  the  woman's  page 
for  King  Features,  the  most  widely  read 
woman's  page  in  the  world,  going  to  about 
100  newspapers.  -  Mr.  Greene  said:  "The  old 
tbcory  of  the  woman's  angle  is  gone.  We 
like  to  think  that  women  a^e  people,  Inter- 
eated  in  the  same  things  as  men."  King 
Features  managing  editor,  Frank  McLeam. 
mentioned  Mary  Haworth,  who  started  on 
tbe  Washington  Poet,  as  typical  of  a  new 
kind  o(  syndication  succesa.  Her  colxmu, 
Mary  Haworth's  Mall,  give*  advice,  but  It 
completely  revolutionized  the  old  advice  col- 
umn, according  to  her  editor.  Mr.  McLearn 
explained:  "Mary  Haworth  anticipated  the 
nuidcm  Interest  in  psychiatry;  she  devel- 
cpad  a  new  angle.  She  does  very  good  think- 
ing, herself,  but  she  backs  up  every  opinion 
with  soimd  advice  from  physicians,  clergy- 
I.  priests.  It  shocks  readers  a  little  but 
tbem  really  face  up  to  their  prob- 
It  Is  one  of  tbe  fastest-growing  col- 
In  the  business." 
Dorothy  Kilgallen.  the  glamorous  Broad- 
way columnUt  and  radio  star,  stated  that: 

"Boys  and  glrU  In  high  school  may  say  to 
thrm**'"**  'I'Bi  going  to  be  a  columnUt. 
Oc«,  It  would  be  grand— see  all  the  movie 
stars,  go  to  the  Stork  Club  every  night— 
wuw!'  But  no  young  person,  no  matter  how 
brilliant,  man  or  woman,  can  walk  Into  a 
newspaper  cfflce  and  say,  'I'm  brilliant.  I 
want  a  column."  The  column  simply  would 
not  be  forthcoming.  Any  young  woman  who 
wants  a  column  must  start  out  as  a  re- 
porter, do  all  the  drudgery  and  hard  work 
first  and  keep  her  mind  open.  The  most  Im- 
portant thing  U  to  know  people.  Find  out 
bow  tbe  world  got  tbto  way;  read  current 
periodicals,  good  or  bad — read  aU  you  can. 
St.".rtlng  newspaper  work  with  a  column 
would  fce  like  starting  from  the  top.  burst- 
ing forth  in  a  star  role.  It  cannot  »>e  done." 
Dorothy,  hereelf.  was  a  police  reporter  at 
17  and  anyone  who  haa  observed  Miss  Kil- 
gallen covering  important  trials  and  other 
•aslgnments,  a*  this  writer  bad  the  pleastire 


of  doing,  knows  what  an  expert  newspaper- 
woman she  is. 

My  own  newspaper,  the  New  York  Journal- 
American,  has  150  editorial  employees — ex- 
cltisive  of  artists,  photographers,  copy  boys, 
etc. — of  which  15  are  women,  or  approxi- 
mately 10  percent. 

There  are  phases  of  news,  of  course,  which 
men  can  cover  and  handle  better  than 
women.  But  women  have  invaded  fields  sup- 
posedly sacred  to  the  men.  Even  in  the 
sports  departments,  as  noted  above,  it  is  not 
unheard  of  to  find  a  pretty  blonde  pounding 
away  at  the  typewriter  among  the  men  and 
capably  covering  sports  events.  Women  even 
set  type  and  mal^e  up  pages  on  many  news- 
papers. Women  are  admittedly  wonderful 
feature  writers.  They  can  plan  and  handle 
picture  lay-outs.  They  are  supreme  In  the 
"department*,"  where  the  greatest  number 
find  their  places,  writing  on  society,  food, 
youth  movements,  women's  clubs,  fashion. 
Some  of  the  finest  trial  reporters  have  been 
women. 

The  place  which  Is  still  most  difficult  for 
them  to  Invade  is  the  city  room,  where  news 
happens  fast,  where  not  too  many  have  tbe 
equipment  to  cover,  write,  and  sort  news 
under  heavy  deadline  pressure.  But  there 
have  been  and  are  great  women  spot  news 
reporters  and  there  will  t)e  more.  They  are 
in  one  of  the  most  exciting  games  In  the 
world — one  of  the  most  fascinating.  They 
have  very  little  time  or  strength  for  any- 
thing In  life  except  being  a  top-flight  re- 
porter. The  woman  who  sees  her  name  on 
the  lead  story,  page  1,  of  a  great  news- 
paper, has  attained  a  great  and  rather  rare 
achievement. 

Headed  by  the  brilliant  Mrs.  Ogden  Held, 
president — also  first  vice  president  of  the 
New  York  Newspaper  Women's  Club — ^the 
great  New  York  Herald  Tribune  has  many 
women  on  Its  staff  and  agrees  that  they  have 
definitely  proved  themselves.  Men  and 
women  are  never  thought  of  as  separate  In 
talent;  both  are  considered  necessary  to  a 
newspaper,  just  as  a  good  play  needs  both  In 
the  cast. 

And  as  to  the  old  cry  that  marriage  ends 
feminine  newspaper  careers.  "Not  so,"  re- 
turns the  Herald  Tribune,  rising  in  defense 
of  Its  vpomen  writers.  They  may  take  leaves 
of  absence  to  have  their  children,  but  they 
come  back. 

In  the  face  of  the  enthusiasm  among 
youngsters  to  whom  reporting  seems  the 
mecca  of  all  existence,  there  are  not  as  many 
girls  who  have  truly  trained  themselves  for  a 
big  city  reporting  Job  as  one  might  expect. 
In  the  opinion  of  the  Herald-Tribune,  no  re- 
porter can  be  too  weU-educated.  Any  fund 
of  Information  Is  valuable;  the  more  she  has, 
the  better.  Above  aU.  It  is  generally  agreed, 
the  woman  journalist  must  know  how  to 
write.  This,  plus  achievement  of  absolute 
accuracy,  Is  emphasized  by  the  Herald- 
Tribune.  That  fsmious  newspaper  also  ad- 
vises selling  experience  as  part  o!  reportorlal 
training.  It  puts  a  girl  on  the  firing  line 
of  criticism  of  the  product  she  is  marketing. 
This  reporter  humbly  admits  having  started 
out  selling  rotogravure  .to  tmdertakers  for  a 
San  Francisco  newspaper's  New  Tear  edition 
before  the  Examiner  gave  her  a  chance  at 
reporting. 

Working  on  college  publications,  naklng  a 
start  on  a  small-town  newspaper  where  a 
young  woman  may  learn  something  of  almost 
every  angle  of  her  vocation,  are  advised 
generally.  Journalism  courses  are  helpful, 
but  apparently  not  corwldered  as  necessary 
as  sound  general  education. 

At  Columbia  Dnlveralty,  where  the  first 
graduate  school  of  journalism  came  into 
existence,  there  were  30  women  graduates  In 
the  1947  class  to  45  men.  Ten  years  ago 
there  were  16  women  to  45  men. 

At  the  New  York  Tlmee — or,  indeed.  In 
journalism  anywhere — there  is  no  more  In- 
spiring example  to  women  than  Anne  O  Hare 
McCormick,  member  of  tbe  editorial  board  of 


her  newspaper  and  one  of  its  outstanding 
writers,  former  United  States  Delegate  to 
UNSSCO,  the  admiration  of  everyone  in  the 
profession.  Mrs.  McCormick  attended  no 
journalism  school  nor  did  she  work  on  a 
small  town  newspaper.  She  says,  "I  vriaU 
I  had." 

Anne  O'Hare  McCormick  st&i*j<  as  a  fret 
lance  writer,  doing  feature  articles  on  foreign 
poUtlcs.  Her  husband.  Francis  J.  McCor- 
mick. of  Dajion,  Oh|o,  had  to  travel  much 
and  she  went  witlflilm.  Then  she  was  made 
special  correspondent  for  the  Times  with 
roving  asslngments  all  over  Europe  between 
the  two  wara.  This  wonderttil  woman,  wno 
wcu'ks  so  quietly  and  with  so  much  ulsdom 
and  discernment,  has  also  done  a  tremendoii* 
amount  of  domestic  {XJlitical  writing.  Dur- 
ing the  last  war  she  was  on  all  European 
fronts.  Her  articles  on  global  situations  are 
famous.  Loving  the  work,  she  admits  It  la 
very  tense  and  hard.  She  says :  "One  needs  a 
very  broad  foundation  of  education,  broader 
than  In  any  other  profession.  What  you  are 
really  doing  is  a  picture  of  the  world.  De- 
mands on  the  tinderstandlng  of  a  reportdr 
today  are  tremendous.  We  are  living  in  an 
extraordinary  time,  though  terribl-?." 

Women  on  the  staff  of  the  New  York  Tim* 
are  fairly  recent  additions.  For  a  long  tlmj^, 
even  the  society  editor  was  a  man. 

A  recent  recruit  to  the  art  of  publishing  ta 
Mrs.  Dorothy  S.  Thackrey.  publisher  of  the 
New  York  Post  since  1942.  She  told  this 
writer:  "My  editors  were  not  too  keen  about 
It  when  they  had  to  take  on  more  women 
through  force  of  circumstances  during  the 
war — they  were  rather  skeptical  about  how  It 
would  work  out.  But  now  they  are  all  agreed 
that  the  girls  are  wonderful,  more  depend- 
able even  than  the  men."  Mrs.  Thackrey  al»o 
declared  that  women  have  to  do  twice  as  well 
as  men  on  a  newspaper,  or  In  any  field.  "Btit 
I  think  there  is  always  room  at  the  top  ^ 
you  are  very  determined."  she  added. 

Another  v&cy  famous  woman  publisher 
has  given  us  her  opinion  on  women  in  jour- 
nalism today — Mrs.  Eleanor  Patterson,  pub- 
Iteher  of  the  Washington  (D.  C.)  Times- 
Herald.  Here  are  questions  sent  to  her  and 
her  answers: 

"1.  What  are  the  prospects  for  women  en- 
tering journalism  today? 
"Answer:   Better  than  ever. 
*'(a»  What  progress  did  they  make  durlhg 
the  war? 

"Answer:  Considerable. 
"(b)  Are  those  gains  held? 
"Answer:  As  reporters  or  at  desk  work.  Dto. 
"2.  What  are  the  most  Important  qualifloa- 
tlons  for  a  woman  repxjrter? 

"Answer:  Imagination.  Quick  thinking. 
Judgment. 

"3.  In  what  phases  of  journalism  are  th^lr 
greatest  opportunities? 

"Answer:  Feature  writers,  reporters,  wom- 
en's pages,  society,  fashions,  etc. 

"4.  What  is  required  In  a  girl  to  be  a  suc- 
cess as  a  Washington  correspondent,  consid- 
ering Washington.  D.  C,  virtvially  the  woitd 
capital? 

"Answer:  Education,  political  savvy,  clear 
writing,  tact.  And  charm  and  a  pretty  face 
don't  hurt,  either. 

"(a)   Who  are  the  outstandln?  Washington 

newspaper  women  and  what  makes  them  so? 

"Answer:  This  is  a  matter  of  personal  opm- 

lon.     In  my  opinion,  Ruth  Montgomery  la 

tops. 

"5.  How  far  can  a  girl  rise  and  how  much 
can  she  earn  today? 

"Answer:  I  don't  know.  » 

"6.  What  can  a  girl  give  to  a  newspaper 
that  a  man  cannot? 

Answer:  What  can  a  girl  give  to  cooking, 
hair-dressing,  millinery,  or  dress-making  that 
a  man  cannot? 

"7.  Who  are  the  most  Important  women 
publishers  besides  yourself? 

"Answer :  I  was,  and  am,  a  trifle  better  edi- 
tor. I  think  I  was  at  one  time  a  fair  re- 
porter.    (It  may  be  that  no  one  on  my  suff 
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%tth  OM)  Anyhow,  that's  the  only 
this  iMW*p«per  I  thoroughly  enjoyed  " 
■ooMvelt,  M  a  p«rsonAllty  much 
news  and  In  her  many  contacts  with 
has  learned  to  know  the  woman 
intimately.  She  told  this  writer: 
woman  U  trying  to  do  a  better  job 
men,  to  Justify  her  position.  Cmo- 
ahe  takea  things  a  bit  harder,  (eels 
more  keenly  through  her  Intuitive 
Ion.  But  this  makes  her  stories  bet- 
needs  not  only  talent  but  great 
(ranee.  However,  the  profession  re- 
so  much  that  a  young  woman  must 
of  good  health  and  enough  self-dls- 
unleaa  she  wants  to  squander  her 
and  break,  through  IrregiUar  hours, 
food,   the   pressure  of   the   profes- 
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Roosevelt   agrees   that   prospects  for 

In  Journalism  are  better  today,  even 

as   In   every   other   profession,   they 

tieet  the  competition  of  the  returned 

She  concluded:    "The  mere  fact  of 

widened    er.perience    during    the    war 

I  las  given  many  more  editors  an  appre- 

of  their  abilities  ' 

Sally  MacDougall.  of  tne  New  York 
Telegram,  and  president  of  the  New 
■Jewspaper   Women's   Club,   asked    her 
city    edicor,    B.    O.    McAnney, 
felt  about  women  on  his  staff,  he 
"When  I  was  a  young  editor.  I  »'as 
that   girls   couldn't   spell    and   were 
that  they  were  Just  not  as 
men.    But  it  wasn  t  true  then  and  It 
now.    There  never  has  been  a  time 
t|hese  years  when  I  did  not  have  women 
on  my  stall.    As  far  as  the  work  goes. 
Is    no   difference    between    men    and 
Sally  asked.  "How  Is  It  then  that 
Juat  two  of  us  women  on  the  World- 
>m  city  staff  today,  among  all  these 
Is  It  because  men  support  families?  ' 
admttt:;d:     "That    might    have 
to  do  with  It,  but  more  men  come 
work  ■ 
Uorgan  once  told  Miss  MacE>ougall: 
what  the  Job.  women  have  to  do 
times    better    than    the    man."     But 
ho.  3  years  ago.  won  the  New  York 
r  Women's  Club  prize  for  the  best 
-Interest  writing  on  a  New  York  news- 
syndicate  through  her  series  on  war 
at  Halloran  Hospital,  declared:  "I 
met  any  prejudice.     My  experl- 
been   that  in   our  profession  men 
work  on  equal  terms  In  a  friendly 


noman 


3f  the  greatest  of  all  women  reporters 

the    New    York    Dally    News.      She    is 

Hoblnson.  small,  silver-haired.  Ivory- 

,    with    tilted    dark   eyes    that    miss 

of    a    news    story.      In 
on  the  newspaper,  Grace 

can  often  get  Into  places  where 

cannot.      There    are    many    cases. 

where    crime    Is    Involved,    where 

Individuals,  a  grieving  family,  the 

other    distraught    characters,    re- 

to    the    warm    and    sympathetic    ap- 

of  a  woman.     But  don't  think  that 

nporter  doesn't  get  disturbed. 

she  docan't  react  whole-heartedly  to 

sees,  she  Is  either  not  a  good  re- 

or   else   Is   terribly   young.     After   a 

trial  I  have  often  been  111.  myself. 

especially  the  Jury  wan.  that  awful 

before  the  verdict  comes  in,  even 

tecQMd  la  iinquesttonably  guilty  ' 

believes,    with    many    others,    that 

papers  give  women  a  better  chance 

ability  than  afternoon  newspapers. 

her  own  very  successful  record,  she 

there  la  still  dlscrlmlnatkn  acalnst 

In  the  field  in  certain  rmattttt.    Sh« 


man  has  been  on  a  paper  a  great 
of  years  and  done  really  outstanding 
'  has  a  good  chance  of  eventually  be- 
an editor  in  the  large  salary  brackets, 
n  seldom  does.  The  boy  you  see  an- 
the  phone  on  the  desk  today  so  often 


to  the  city  editor  of  tomorrow  Of  course 
there  are  exceptions,  notably  Anne  O'Mar* 
McCormlck.  who  Is  on  ths  editorial  board  of 
the  New  York  Ttmea." 

Miss  Robinson  hsisslf,  doM  not  want  to 
be  an  aditor.  She  dlallkea  "Inside  work"  In- 
tsnaely.  U  they  cannot  often  be  top  editors, 
women  reporters  can  expand  into  writing  for 
feature  lyndicates  ar.d  magazines.  "But." 
commented  Mlas  Robinson.  "This  Is  T»ry 
dlfflcult  when  you  are  holding  an  active  news 
Job.  The  minute  you  make  a  date  with  a 
magazine  editor,  you  are  sent  out  of  town  on 
an  aaaignment  for  your  own  paper  " 

Almost  without  exception,  these  women 
joumallsu  have  reached  success  the  hard 
way  and  are  the  stronger  fcr  having  done  ao. 
They  have  an  Instinct  for  news  and  timing, 
persistence,  intrepid  courage  and  rare  sym- 
pathy, which  are  requisites  for  success  in  ths 
Journalistic  field. 

It  Is  also  helpful  to  women  Journalists  to 
have  some  knowledge  of  the  law.  Law  and 
Journalism  really  complement  each  ether. 
They  com*  together  in  every  court  In  the 
land,  before  every  Judge  from  a  Justice  of 
the  Peace  to  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  United 
Statw. 


Jewish  War  Veterans  Hold  Fifty-tkird  An- 
nual Memorial  Services 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ARTHUR  G.  KLEIN 

or  i>nw  TOSK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  IISPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  June  18  (legislative  dau  of 

Thursday,  June  17) ,  1$48 

Mr  KLEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  con- 
sent I  am  inserting  In  the  Rigor d  more 
of  the  messages  received  from  high- 
ranking  personages  on  the  occasion  cf 
the  fifty -third  annual  memorial  services 
of  the  Jewish  War  Veterans  of  the  United 
State5.  held  on  May  30  in  Temple  Emanu- 
El.  New  York: 

CHizr  or  5TArr  to  the 

CoMMANDca  In  Chikt, 

Tmk  WHrrx  Hoom. 
Washington.  May  10.  194t. 
Mr.  JXTUTTS  Klxih. 

National  Commandfr. 

Jevish  War  Veterans. 

Nev  York.  M.  T. 
Dkak  CoMUANDn  Klxxw:  I  send  my  heart- 
felt sympathy  to  the  famlllss  of  those  who 
did  not  return  and  my  greetings  and  wall 
wlahes  to  you  who  Join  in  thu  msmorlal 
service. 

This  pageant  of  heroism  and  fidelity  unites 
us  In  a  covenant  of  memory  In  which  we 
are  reminded  of  the  words  of  Burke,  that  a 
nation  Is  a  contract  in  which  three  parties 
are  involved:  the  dead,  the  living,  and  the 
yet  unborn.  This  becomes  to  us  a  legacy, 
a  tru3t  and  a  prophesy  that  we  dedicate  our- 
selves to  live  together  In  peace,  and  to 
carry  on  the  struggle  so  valiantly  begun  by 
those  whom  we  honor  today. 
Sincerely. 

WlLLUM  D.  LSABT. 

Navt  DxPASTusirr, 
Omcx  or  thk  Cmzr 
or  Naval  OptMATtom. 

Wa.^htngton.  D.  C. 
On  this  Memorial  Day  as  we  honor  the 
harole  dead  of  all  our  wars  let  us  reaffirm  our 
Xaltn  In  the  ideals  foe  which  they  gave  their 
llres.  American  soldiers,  sailors  and  marines 
were  Inspired  by  the  conviction  that  indi- 
vidual freedom  and  enlightenment  were  basic 
principles  of  that  great  country  for  which 
they  died.    Let  us  ksep  their  faitlx  alive  by 


perpetuating  thoae  aama  Ideals.  Only  by  so 
doing  may  we  hope  to  gtve  the  world  those 
measures  of  stability  and  security  which  are 
the  foundations  of  a  lasting  peace. 

Lewis  DrirrKLo. 
Admiral.  United  Statet  Savjf. 

PiaUf  ANKMT  JOXMT  BOABB  CM  DcrUfSK, 

WoMhtngton.  D.  C. 
Mr.  Jtnjva  Kixin. 

NatiOTial  Commander. 

Jewiah  War  Veterans  o/  the  United 
States  of  America. 

DxAB  JuLiDs:  I  am  honored  that  you  should 
invite  me  to  send  a  message  to  the  numbers 
of  the  Jewish  War  Veterans  of  the  United 
States  of  America  on  the  occasion  of  its 
fifty-third  annual  memorial  service  at  Tem- 
ple Xmanu-n. 

You  have  devoted  yourselves  to  the  per- 
petuation of  the  traditions  of  national  serv- 
ice rendered  by  Americans  of  Jewish  faith 
who  have  fallen  in  combat.  Your  memorial 
service  is  dedicated  to  the  continuing  unity 
of  all  Americaxxs  and  the  preservation  of  our 
Nation's  sectuity  and'  freedom.  There  can  be 
no  loftier  motive  In  thU  day  of  bewilderment, 
uncertainty  and  confusion,  for.  ui^esa  we 
achieve  the  unity  for  which  you  strive,  we 
will  not  b:  worthy  of  the  position  of  leader- 
ship we  now  hold  in  the  world  nor  will  we  be 
able  to  maintain  that  position.  The  old 
adage  of  "unity  and  strength"  was  never  more 
significant. 

Your  organization  is  to  l>e  Congratulated 
on  Its  achievements  in  the  pt^t,  and  I  am 
happy  to  Join  with  your  ma^y  friends  in 
the  Regular  Armed  Forces  In  sending  greet- 
ings and  good  wishes  (or  the  future. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Emmitt  ODomnkll.  Jr., 
Major  Generql.  Vntfed  States  Armed  Forett. 

Mat  6,  1»48. 
Commander  Juuvs  Kixnf, 

Jevish    War   Veterans   of   the    United 
States  of  America. 

Sew  York.  S  Y. 
DBAS  CoMMAMDza  Klmim  .  It  was  with  con- 
siderable pleasure  that  I  received  your  letter 
reqtiestlng  a  msssage  from  me  on  the  ccck- 
slon  of  the  fifty-third  annual  memorial  serv- 
ice of  the  Jewish  War  Veterans  at  Temple 
Kmanu-El  in  New  York  City. 

I  am  inclosing  a  me— age  whlcH  I  tr\ut  will 
be  appropriate  to  the  occasion. 
Sincerely  yours. 

KzNitrrH  F   Csamkb, 

Majcr  Genc-al. 
Chief,  National  Guar((  Bureau. 
In  striving  for  the  eoctinuing  unity  of  all 
Americans  in  the  preservation  of  cur  Nation's 
security  and  freedom,  the  Jewish  War  Vet- 
erans of  the  United  Sutes  of  America  are 
assuming  the  obligations  requisite  to  citizen- 
ship in  s  free,  democratic  nation. 

The  men  of  the  new  National  Guard  are 
meeting  their  responsibility  to  their  country 
by  giving  their  personal  service  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  strong  national  defense. 

The  mutual  Interest  and  objectives  of  these 
two  organizations  heighten  my  pleasure  in 
extending  the  best  wlahes  of  the  National 
Ouard  of  the  United  States  to  the  Jewish 
War  Veterans  on  the  occasion  of  their  fifty- 
third  annual  memorial  service. 


OoiBUL  BTArr, 

XTirmD  Btatis  AaMT. 
Washington.  D  C  ,  April  28,  1949. 
Mr.  JxTLrrs  Kldn. 

National  Commander,  JevHsh  War  Vet' 
erans  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
Nev  York,  N.  Y. 
DXA«  Ml.  Kxxin:  Thank  you  for  your  kind 
letter  of  April  21  concerning  the  annual  serv- 
ices scheduled  Memorial  Day.     I  appreciate 
the  opportunity  to  pass  along  my  message 
to  your  guests  and  the  radio  audience 

During  the  past  S3  years  the  Jewish  War 
Veterans  of  the  United  Sutes  of  America 
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have  obscrred  the  rights,  duties,  and  prlvl> 
leges  of  American  citizenship  during  their 
memorial  services.  Jewish  War  Veterans, 
like  Americans  of  every  religious  belief  and 
national  origin  have  served  their  country 
with  honor.  The  tradition  of  service  to  God 
and  country  must  be  preserved  if  this  coun- 
try is  to  live. 

Let  us  hope  and  pray  that  this  memorial 
service  and  others  throughout  the  country 
will  be  dedicated  to  the  continued  unity  of 
all  Americans  In  the  preservation  of  our 
Nation's  security  and  freedom.  We.  as  true 
Americans,  realize  that  the  "four  freedoms" 
must  be  preserved  through.^ a  living  de- 
mocracy. 

I  wish  you  continued  success  in  your  great 
endeavor. 

Sincerely, 

W.  S.  Paul, 
Lievtenant   General.    General    Staff 
Corps.  Director  of  Personnel  and 
Administration. 

Readquartzks  Fibst  Abmt, 
Omcx  or  thz  Com maktoinc  Gknibal, 
GovixNOB'B  Island,  New  Yokk,  N.  Y., 

May  18.  1948. 
JtJLirs  KixiM,  Esq  , 

National  Commander,  Jetcish  War  Vet- 
erans of  the  United  States.  New  York. 
N.  Y. 
DtAB  Mr  Klein  :  Thank  you  for  your  letter 
of  May  7.    I  hope  you  will  be  kind  enough 
to  accept  the  enclosed  message  as  a  part  of 
your  memorial  services. 

Let  me  repeat  my  regret  that  prior  engage- 
ments prevent  my  presence. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Cottbtnxt  H.  Hodcks. 
General,  United  States  Army. 

To  the  Jewish  War  Veterans  of  the  United 
States,  Assembled  in  Memorial  Services: 

It  is  required  of  use  that  we  gather  In 
memory  of  our  valiant  dead. 

It  Is  right  that  we  should  meet  in  our  sev- 
eral groups,  friends  brought  together  by  ties 
of  race,  and  of  religion,  of  feelty  to  ancient 
and  hallowed  tradition. 

Yet  let  us  remember  that  they  In  whose 
memory  we  meet  today  died  In  the  company 
of  brothers  from  many  races,  and  of  many 
religions. 

These  men  of  America — children  and  fel- 
low citizens  of  these  United  SUtes.  sallied 
forth  together,  all  to  fight,  and  some  to  die,, 
for  the  Idea  which  had  brought  them  to-' 
gether  in  friendliness  and  peace,  In  dignity 
and  pride.  In  the  very  spirit  and  practice  of 
human  brotherhood. 

As  we  mourn  our  dead,  let  us  again  re- 
solve that  the  values  they  prized  above  life 
Itself  will  continue  to  flourish,  will  wax  and 
grow  strong,  until  in  God's  good  time,  they 
are  beyond  challenge,  anywhere  on  earth. 

The  blood  of  our  sons  Is  a  charge  upon  us 
forever,  to  be  met  only  as  we  maintain  what 
they  died  to  preserve. 

May  our  conduct  over  the  years  to  come 
permit  them  to  rest  in  peace. 

COOBTNIT   H.   HODCBS, 

General,  United  States  Army. 

Headqttabtkrs  FirTH  Abmt, 
Chicago.  111.,  April  26.  1948. 
To  the  Jewish  War  Veterans  of  the  United 
States  of  America: 

Traditionally,  on  this  day.  May  30,  the  peo- 
ple of  our  country  gather  to  renew  the  mem- 
ory of  those  who  have  died  in  the  defense  of 
the  Nation.  The  observance  of  this  tradi- 
tion in  1948  finds  the  world  In  turmoil  and 
our  country  beset  by  many  dangers. 

The  principles  upon  which  this  country 
was  founded  are  under  attack  In  many  places. 
Powerful  forces  are  at  work  to  destroy  our 
democracy.  The  freedom  which  we  Ameri- 
cans enjcy  was  not  achieved  without  sacrifice, 
nor  can  it  be  maintained  without  the  vigilant 
support  of  all  of  our  citizens. 


Because  we  are  free  to  differ  in  our  po- 
litical beliefs,  tjecause  we  are  free  to  worfhip 
as  we  please,  let  us  today  resolve  to  unite 
with  all  citizens  In  an  unselfish  effort  In 
removing  from  this  world  the  threat  of  war. 
May  our  devotion  to  our  country  serve  as  an 
inspiration  to  cur  people  in  their  search  for 
the  means  by  which  the  freedom  we  enjoy 
may  be  extended  to  the  nations  of  the  earth, 
and  thtis  Justify  the  sacrifices  which  our 
fallen  heroes  have  made  for  us. 

As  commanding  general  of  the  Fifth  Army, 
I  am  glad  to  have  an  opportunity  to  extend 
to  the  Jewish  War  Veterans  of  the  United 
States,  my  warmest  greetings. 

Walton  H.  Walkih, 
Lieutenant  General, 
United  States  Army,  Commanding. 

HEADQtTARTEBS,    SiXTH    ARMT, 

Presidio  of  San  Francisco. 

Calif..  May  e,  1948. 
Brig.  Gen.   Jttljtts  Klein, 

National  Commander,  Jeunsh  War  Vet- 
erans    of     the     United     States     of 
America,  New  York.  N.  Y. 
Dkab  General  Klein:  In  the  campaign  in 
Italy  as  commander  of  the  Fifth  Army  and 
the   15th   Army  Group,  I  waa  privileged  to 
command,   from  the  six  continents  of  the 
world,  troops  who  were  composed  of  many 
races,  nationalities,  and  religions.    The  pages 
of  history  record   the  gallant   deeds   of   the 
Palestinian  brigade  which  served  so  ably  in 
the  campaign,  and  those  of  Jews  In  the  forces 
of  the  many  nations  that  fought  under  my 
command. 

I  am  In  complete  accord  with  the  basic 
objectives  of  the  Jewish  War  Veterans  of 
America  as  set  forth  in  the  preamble  to  their 
constitution.  I,  with  countless  other  Ameri- 
cans, am  proud  of  their  splendid  contribu- 
tions to  the  strength,  peace,  and  stability  of 
our  United  States  and  the  preservation  of  owr 
American  way  of  life. 

I   wish   for    their   every   success   In   their 
patriotic  endeavors  for  our  great  Nation. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Mark  W.  Clark, 

General, 
United  States  Army.  Commanding. 

HrADat;ARTERS   Eighth   Armt, 
United  States  Army, 
Office  or  the  Commanding  Gheneral, 

Yokohama,  Japan,  May  3,  1948. 
Brig.  General  Julius  Klein, 
National  Commander, 
JevHsh  War  Veterans  of  the 
United  States  of  America. 

New  York.  N.  Y. 
Dear  Jultds:   In  the  atUched  message  I 
have  tried  to  express  my  sincere  feelings  of 
respect    for    the    Jewish    War    Veterans.     It 
would  please  me  if  you  feel  it  suitable  to  read 
this  message  at  your  53d  annual  Memorial 
Service  on  May  30.     I  know  that  the  service 
will  be  a  successful  one  in  which  you  will 
have  the  good  wishes  of  all  American  veterans. 
With  warm  regards, 
Sincerely, 

Robt.  Eichelbekceb. 

To  the  Jewish  War  Veterans  of  the  United 
States  of  America: 
On  the  occasion  of  the  53d  annual  Memorial 
Service  of  the  Jewish  War  Veterans  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  I  wish  to  extend 
to  all  participants,  sincere  greetings.  It  is 
fitting  that  such  a  service  be  held  every  year 
in  order  that  in  the  United  States,  one  of  the 
few  remaining  free  countries  of  the  world, 
the  people  may  be  cognizant  of  the  sacrifices 
whereby  that  freedom  has  been  dearly 
bought.  We  must  be  firm  in  our  resolve  al- 
ways to  be  ready  to  defend  It  by  whatever 
means  necessary. 

R.    L.    ElCHELBXRGER, 

Lieutenant  General. 
United  States  Army. 
CommandiHg. 


FxDEBAL  BtraxAu  or  Iuvtiuatiow, 

DarAaTMSMT  or  Jusncs. 

Washington,  D.  C. 
I  consider  It  a  signal  privilege  to  Join  In 
the  tribute  to  those  Americans  of  Jewish 
faith  who  have  fallen  in  combat  during  the 
wars  of  otir  Nation  since  the  War  of  Inde- 
pendence. On  this  most  solemn  occasion  a 
most  fitting  tribute  In  memory  of  those  dear 
to  us  would  be  the  rededicatlon  of  our  future 
to  the  type  of  zealous  patriotism  to  our  Na- 
tion exhibited  and  exemplified  by  our  Jewish 
War  Veterans.  We  Join  today  in  the  hope 
that  the  future  will  bring  the  continued  de- 
velopment of  a  nation  truly  consecrated  to 
democracy  and  divorced  from  hatred  and 
Intolerance. 
With  kind  regards, 
Sincerely  yours, 

J.  EOCAB  HOOVEB. 


The    American    Legion.  i 

Nationai.  Headquarters,  v 

May  20,  1948. 

My   Fellow    Americans:    It   is   with   dee^ 
regret  that  I  find  myself  unable  to  be  your , 
guest  at  the  53rd  Annual  Memorial  Ssrvlcesj 
of  the  Jewish  War  Veterans  of  the  United*, 
States  of  America.     I  do  wish  to  join  with 
you  in  paying  tribute  to  those  of  your  faith 
who  have  served   our  country   In   Its   hour 
of  need  and  who  are  now  gone  to  their  ete^-^ 
nal  reward. 

Love   of   America   can   only   be   measured 
by  one  standard.    That  is  wUllngness  to  de- 
fend it  against  all  enemies  to  the  last  full; 
measure  of  devotion.    The  strength  of  Amer-  , 
ica  lies  in  Its  ability  to  inspire  such  devotion  ^■ 
in  allots  sons  and  daughters,  irrespective  off 
race,  color,  creed  or  political  belief.   We  honor 
the  Unknown  Soldier  resting  In  Arlington, 
not  because  he  was  a  Jew.  or  Protestant,  or 
Catholic,  or  white  or  colored,  or  a  Republican! 
or  Democrat,  but  because  he  was  au  Ameri- 
can patriot  to  the  death.  i 

You   are   paying   tribute   today   to   brave 
men  who  sacrificed  to  keep   America  free. 
Their    lives    and    their    services    went    into, 
building  a  greater  nation,  dedicated  to  the  i 
ideals  of  freedom,  Justice,  and  tolerance.    It  ;' 
Is  fitting  we  should  honor  them. 

But  the  greatest  honor  we  can  pay  these 
revered  dead  is  to  make  sure  through  our 
own  unceasing  efforts  that  their  great  sacri- 
fice shall  outlast  the  victory  which  they  have 
purchased  for  ub  so  dearly.  , 

In  that  endeavor  the  American  Legion  | 
win  always  work  in  closest  partnership  with'/ 
the  Jewish  War  Veterans — for  God  and  • 
country ! 

James  P.  ©"Neil, 
National  Commander,     i^  • 

Commandeb  Julius  Klein, 

Jevnsh  War  Veterans  of  United  States, 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

My  dear  National  Commander:  The  mem- 
bership of  your  organization  is  a  living  tes-     • 
timony  to  the  fundamental  truth  that  we» 
American   Jews   are   bone   of   the   bone   and.' 
flesh  of  the  flesh  of  America,  ready  not  onlf^ 
to  fight  and,  if  need  be,  to  die 'for  America, 
but  also  with   utter   and   single  loyalty   to 
dedicate  our  lives  In  peace  to  the  welfare 
of  our  country. 

With  kindest  regards,  I  am, 

Yours  faithfully, 

Joseph  M.  Proskaueb.      — 


Opfice  or  THE  Governor, 
^mgfield.  May  25.  1948. 
General  Julius  Klein, 

National  Commander.  Jewish  War  Veter- 
ans of  the  United  States  of  America, . 
New  York.  N.  Y.  . 

Dear  General  Klein :  I  keenly  appreciate".  . 
this  opportunity  of  extending,  through  you,  < 
my  most  cordial  greetings  to  all  who  are ' 
participating  in  the  Fifty-third  Annual  Me- J 
morial  Service  of  the  Jewish  War  Veteranaj" 
of  the  United  Statea.  •        j. 
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Thii  aenrlo*  te  •  well-deseryed  tribute  to 
the  Ewmory  of  valiant  men.  It  la  appro- 
and  timely.  In  these  stern  days  It  Is 
\M  to  be  reminded  afresh  that  our 
national  liberty  waa  won  by  the  shedding  of 
and  has  been  preserved  In  every  gen- 
by  renewed  sacrifice, 
the  courage  of  tboee  you  honor,  let 
heart  to  face  our  own  duties  bravely. 
their  consecration.  let  us  gain  a 
ft'Wh4"ed  sense  of  the  dignity  of  American 
p.  As  they  stood  shoulder  to 
r  against  the  foe.  let  us  close  our 
comnlunity  and  national  ranks  against 
•very  force  that  seeks  to  divide  us. 

Th<  loyal  valor  of  Americans  of  Jewish 
faith,  and  of  others  such  ss  they.  In  every 
time  ( if  national  peril  constitutes  heartening 
aaaun  nee  that  our  Republic  will  ever  be 
Um  to  ime  of  freedom  and  the  hope  of  free- 
I  tvtng  men  the  earth  around  I 
81n4^*iy. 

DwicHT  H.  Oanw. 

Governor. 
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•ii  Sees  Labor  Role  Biting  United 
States  Hand  Feeding  It 


or 

HON.  W.  J.  BRYAN  DORN 

or  sotrrH  CAaoLuiA 
IN  TfHE  HOUSX  OP  RXPRKSENTATIVES 

Fri\iay.  June  18  Uegislative  day  of 
Thursday,  June  17),  1948 

Mr.  EXDRN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rccord.  I 
Incluc  e  the  following  articles  from  the 
New  "ork  Times  of  June  13,  1948: 

CHiracpiu.  szis  labcw  kitlx  BmNc  u.  s.  hand 
Fxssmo  rr 

(By  Charles  E.  Igan) 

Lon)>oh.  June  12.— Winston  Churchill  de- 

the    Labor   government    today    for 

ly  biting  the  hand  that  feeds  It  by 

deriding  the  United  States  of  private  enter- 

hlle  at  the  same  time  being  depend- 

uifon  that  system  for  aid. 

wartime  Prime  Minister,  addressing  a 

rally  of  7.000   Young  Conservative 

I nembers  in  the  Royal  Albert  Hall,  said: 

the  ministers  can  deride    he  system 

freeienter prise  and  capitalism  which  makes 

great  and  wealthy  and  then  at  the 

ime  eagerly  seek  the  aid  which  has 

o    been    so   generously    granted    from 

the  Atlantic — that  Is  a  grimace  which 

the   limitations  of   our   language   to 


loan  advanced  by  the  United  State* 
close  of  the  war,  he  charged,  had  t>een 
dlMlIM  ted    and   the   Labor   government   was 
d  -pendent  upon  the  American  private- 
system,  which  It  abhors,   to  aid 


enterp  rise 
Brltaii 

Mr.  Bluirchlll  said  that  the  Government's 

natlonpilization   program  waa  a  demonstra- 

failure     State  ownership ^f  basic  in- 

he  said,  had  brought  higher  prices 

iitcreased  costs. 

the  record  In  coal  and  other  In- 
.  he  said,  the  Government  was  deter- 
to  proceed  to  the  nationaUaatlon  of 
the  most  efficient  breadvlnalDg  and 
Industry  in  Brluln." 
•oetallsm  as  the  "philosophy  of 
and  the  gospel  of  envy."  Mr.  Churhlll 
for  the  ousting  of  the  Labor  govern- 
ind  the  return  of  his  party  to  power, 
predicted  that  the  Labor  Party  would  b« 
at  the  next  general  election. 
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O^fU 


noil  COUKTIT 

June   la. — "We  are  not  earning 
living  or  paying  our  way.  nor  does 


the  Government  hold  out  the  prospect  of 
our  doing  so  In  the  Immediate  future".  Mr. 
ChurchlU  said  today  In  his  Albert  Ball 
speech. 

"Unless  we  free  our  country,  while  time  re- 
mains,  from  the  perverse  doctrine  of  soclal- 
lam.  there  can  be  no  hope  of  recovery.  This 
Island  can  not  maintain  Its  position  as  a 
great  power  under  a  socialist  or  collectivlst 
system  " 

Mr.  Churchill  predicted  that  the  most 
energetic  and  nimble  Britons  would  leave 
the  country.  If  the  Labor  government  stayed 
In  power. 

"We  should  be  left  here  with  a  hords  of  safe 
offlclals  brooding  over  a  va.<st  mess  of  worried, 
hungry,  and  broken  human  t>eing8. "  he  said. 
"Our  place  In  the  world  will  be  lost  forever, 
and  not  only  our  individual  self-respect,  but 
our  national  Independence,  will  t>e  gone." 

"A  little  while  ago  we  were  told :  'See  bow 
few  are  unemployed  °  But  now  Morrtaon 
(Hert>ert  Morrison.  Deputy  Prime  lllnlatar) 
and  Bevin  (Foreign  Secretary*  alike  are 
forced  to  admit  that  but  for  the  American 
loan  and  doles  there  would  b%  unemploy- 
ment on  a  scale  of  mlllloixa.*' 


My   Record  in  Congress 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  DOMENGEAUX 

or    LOUBIAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  June  18  (.legislative  day  of 
Thursday.  June  17).  1948 

Mr.  DOMENGEAUX.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  believe  it  Is  proper  that  Members  of 
Congress  render  to  their  constituents 
from  time  to  time  a  report  of  their  con- 
gressional activities.  This  is  necessary  In 
order  that  the  people  can  properly  judge 
our  work.  I  take  this  occasion  to  submit 
a  summarized  record  of  many  of  the 
services  I  have  rendered  to  the  people  of 
my  district.  This  Information  will  show 
that  I  have  been  diligent,  competent,  en- 
ergetic, and  faithful  In  my  duties  to  my 
Nation.  State,  and  district.  I  have  the 
honor  and  disUnctlon  of  representing  a 
contresslonal  district  that  is  considered 
one  of  the  richest  in  natural  resources  in 
the  entire  country.  It  is  an  area  that 
also  abounds  In  charm,  hospltahty,  and 
culture  of  its  people.  I  have  represented 
this  great  section  for  some  eight  years, 
excepting  the  period  of  time  that  I 
served  In  the  United  States  Army  as  a 
private,  after  having  resigned  my  mem- 
bership in  the  Congress.  I  am  everlast- 
ingly grateful  for  the  opportunity  that 
the  people  have  afforded  me  to  serve  my 
country  in  Congress  during  these  serious 
and  perilous  times.  I  am  glad  to  present 
this  record  of  my  stewardship. 

ACaiCtTLTtTIX 

The  people  of  the  Third  Congressional 
District  are  to  a  large  extent  dependent 
upon  agriculture  for  a  livelihood.  Our 
rich  lands,  fertilized  by  the  accumulation 
of  the  soils  of  the  Mississippi  Valley,  are 
most  adaptable  to  the  production  of 
sugarcane,  rice,  cotton,  sweetpotatoes. 
truck  crops,  and  numerous  other  agricul- 
tural products.  Realizing  the  impor- 
tance of  agriculture.  I  am  constantly  de- 
voting attention  to  the  best  development 
of  our  farm  resources,  as  well  as  the  ex- 


pansion and  development  of  our  livestock 
and  dairy  Industries.  I  believe  that  my 
record  In  t>ehalf  of  agriculture  is  well 
known  and  that  I  have  the  good  will  and 
confidence  of  the  farmers  of  my  district. 

tVQAtL 

Those  connected  with  the  sugar  Indus- 
try, which  means  so  much  to  the  eco- 
nomic welfare  of  Louisiana,  are  familiar 
with  my  work  in  its  behalf.  They  know 
of  my  leadership  In  the  adoption  of  nec- 
essary legislation,  particularly  the  recent 
Sugar  Act  passed  by  Congress  Thi.s  act 
brought  more  stability  and  security  to 
the  sugar  Industry  than  at  any  time  In 
Its  history  and  will  be  In  effect  until 
December  31.  1952.  It  allows  Louisiana 
and  Florida  a  production  quota  of 
500.000  tons  of  sugar  annually,  providing 
the  largest  percentage  quota  Increase  of 
any  of  the  domestic  areas  and  permits 
Louisiana  to  grow  practically  all  the 
sugarcane  it  is  now  capable  of  produc- 
ing, at  the  same  time  continuing  the 
btneflt  payments.  It  was  through  my 
efforts  that  the  fair  wage  and  fair  price 
dtterminatlon  provisions  of  the  former 
Sugar  Act  were  retained,  in  keeping  with 
the  wishes  of  the  Industry. 

AID    rOB    SMALL    rAKMCSS 

I  have  been  especially  sympathetic  to 
the  cause  of  the  small  .'ugar  farmers. 
Through  my  efforts  it  was  possible  to 
have  all  sugarcane  growers  share  for 
the  first  time  In  payments  on  blackstrap 
molasses  and  as  a  result  they  are  enjoy- 
ing an  additional  revenue  of  around  60 
cents  per  ton  for  sugarcane,  which  they 
never  received  before. 

During  the  labor  shortage  World  Wiir 
n  occasioned  I  was  Instnunental  in  ob- 
taining the  service  of  thousands  of  pris- 
oners of  war  for  farm  work  in  Louisiana. 
Without  this  labor  it  would  have  be«n 
Impossible  to  harvest  our  cane  crop. 
During  the  war  I  gave  much  attenll(»n 
to  the  shortage  of  farm  equipment  con- 
fronting the  farmer  and  was  able  to  se- 
cure for  them  necessary  machinery, 
trucks,  tires,  and  other  items  they  re- 
quired for  the  cultivation  and  harvesting 
of  the  cane  crop. 

More  recently  I  assisted  In  obtainlrig 
fertilizer  for  the  1948  cane  crop.  A  se- 
rious shortage  developed,  but  through 
contacts  with  the  Department  of  Agr  - 
culture  olBcials  and  manufacturers,  ue 
were  able  to  relieve  the  situation. 

The  sugar  industry  throughout  the 
years  has  been  unsettled  because  of  its 
position  in  International  trade:  It  has 
frequently  been  used  as  a  political  foot- 
ball. Sugar  legislation  Is  the  most  com- 
plicated of  all  agricultural  legislation  In 
Washington.  It  is  only  through  con- 
stant study  and  experience  that  one  be- 
comes competent  In  the  handling  of  the 
various  complex  problems.  I  am  glad  cf 
the  knowledge  that  I  have  gained  in  this 
connection  which  enables  me  to  be  cf 
the  greatest  possible  service. 
«ic« 

Louisiana  produces  over  one-third  cf 
the  rice  that  is  grown  In  the  United 
States.  Vermilion  Parish,  in  my  dlstrlc:. 
is  the  largest  rlce-produclng  parish,  or 
county,  in  the  country,  and  rice  Is  also 
produced  In  every  other  parish  In  the 
Third  Congressional  District.    The  rice 
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farmers  and  the  industry  in  general  have 
enjoyed  prosperity  during  the  last  few 
years.  Many  of  our  citizens  are  en- 
gaged In  the  farming,  milling,  and  mar- 
keting of  rice.  They  are  aware  that  I 
have  been  active  and  successful  in  look- 
ing after  their  interests. 

The  rice  industry  has  been  confronted 
with  many  problems  during  and  since 
World  War  II  and  I  have  given  much 
attention  -to  these  matters.  My  efforts 
have  been  directed  toward  seeing  that 
adequate  markets  are  made  available 
and  fair  prices  maintained.  I  fought 
the  establishment  of  a  price  celling  on 
rough  rice  In  1943,  but  when  it  was 
established,  I  worked  for  an  Increased 
ceiling  which  was  granted.  I  have  fought 
the  efforts  of  the  Government  to  assist 
the  production  of  rice  In  other  coun- 
tries in  competition  to  our  own  industry. 
I  opposed  the  unreasonable  Government 
set-aside  policy  of  allocating  American 
rice  to  other  nations  on  a  basis  which 
greatly  limited  our  domestic  supply. 
This  was  a  blow  to  the  movement  to  in- 
crease the  per  capita  consumption  of 
rice  in  this  country.  I  have  repeatedly 
pointed  out  that  the  per  capita  consump- 
tion must  be  raised  and  new  uses  found 
for  rice  if  we  are  to  avoid  surplus  rice 
production  in  normal  periods. 

Last  year  when  the  rough-rife  market 
was  paralyzed,  due  to  harvesting  difficul- 
ties and  lack  of  adequate  storage  space, 
and  the  situation  was  steadily  growing 
worse,  I  flew  to  Washington  from  Louisi- 
ana, as  Congress  was  then  in  recess. 
After  conferences  with  officials  of  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  a  program  was 
worked  out  by  which  the  Government 
agreed  to  purchase  a  large  quantity  of 
rice  for  foreign  relief.  This  action  ac- 
celerated the  market  for  rough  rice,  the 
mills  began  to  buy  and  the  Louisiana  rice 
prowers  were  saved  from  a  ruinous  loss. 
Only  recently,  together  with  other  Mem- 
t>ers  of  Congress  from  rice  areas,  I 
headed  the  movement  to  prevent  the 
Government  from  arbitrarily  reducing 
the  price  to  be  paid  for  export  rice  to  for- 
eign coimtries.  If  this  had  occurred  it 
would  have  resulted  In  a  break  in  the  rice 
market,  and  our  farmers,  as  well  as 
millers,  would  have  suffered  a  great  loss 
this  season. 

BWEETPOTATOES    AND   SIRTTP  STnm.TT8 

The  sweetpotato  industry  in  south 
Louisiana  has  made  great  strides.  The 
sirup  Industry  has  been  In  existence 
since  sugarcane  was  first  produced  in 
this  country.  The  war  brought  about  a 
dislocation  In  these  two  Industries,  plac- 
ing them  in  danger  of  having  to  curtail 
operations  or  stop  them  altogether.  I  as- 
assisted,  with  other  interested  Congress- 
men, In  helping  to  remove  the  surplus  on 
sweetpotatoes.  We  are  now  assisting  the 
sirup  producers  to  sell  the  large  surplus 
they  have  on  hand,  to  the  Economic  Co- 
operation Administration,  I  am  con- 
fident we  will  be  successful. 

rARM  LKISLATIOIf 

I  have  advocated  and  worked  for: 

1.  Support  price  for  cotton. 

2.  Parity  income  for  farmers. 

3.  Scientific  research  to  discover  new 
uses  for  farm  products. 

4.  Low  Interest  rate  on  farm  loans. 

5.  Better  farm  tenant  program. 


6.  More  stability  for  family-sized 
farms. 

7.  Soil-conservation  program. 

And  all  other  legislation  beneficial  to 
the  interest  of  the  farmer. 

COMMENDED  BT   SECRETARY   OE  AGRICtTLTURB 

Sometime  ago  a  constituent  of  mine 
wrote  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  about 
my  activities  In  Congress  on  agricultural 
matters  and  I  am  very  glad  to  produce 
the  Secretary's  letter  in  reply: 

Department  or  AcRictTLTtnu:, 

OmcE  or  THE  Secritart, 
Washington,  April  1,  1948. 
Mr.  Rat  Breaux, 

La/ayette  Parihh  Farm  Bureau, 

Carencro,  La. 

My  Dear  Mr.  Breaux:  I  received  your  in- 
quiry In  behalf  of  farmers  of  your  section, 
relative  to  the  activities  of  Congressman 
James  Domenceaux  In  agricultural  matters. 

I  have  had  occasion  to  observe  Congress- 
man Dcmengeauxs  work  on  many  occa- 
sions and  I  can  say  with  the  utmoet  sincerity 
that  he  Is  moet  energetic,  progressive,  and 
effective  In  representing  the  farming  inter- 
ests of  the  Nation  and  particularly  those  of 
the  Third  Congressional  District  of  Louisi- 
ana. 

Congressman  DoMENCEAtJX  waa  very  active 
and  forcefiol  In  adoption  of  the  present 
Sugar  Act.  He  Is  especially  helpful  to  the 
small  farmers.  Through  bis  efforts  these 
farmers  were  able  for  the  first  time  to  share 
in  payments  on  blackstrap  molasses  and 
now  enjoy  an  additional  revenue  of  around 
60  cents  a  ton  of  sugarcane. 

We  have  felt  that  In  rice  matters  Con- 
gressman DOMENGEAUX  has  Constantly  pro- 
tected the  best  interests  of  the  farmers, 
millers,  and  distributors.  When  the  rice  in- 
dustry faced  a  crisis  laat  year,  due  to  a 
paralyzed  market  for  rough  rice  In  the  face 
of  an  approaching  new  crop.  Congressman 
DOMENGEAUX,  then  In  Louisiana  during  the 
recess  of  Congress,  flew  to  Washington  and 
conferred  with  Department  of  Agriculture 
officials.  Out  of  these  conferences  grew  a 
program  by  which  the  Department  was  able 
to  arrange  for  the  purchase  of  rice  for  relief 
purposes  abroad. 

The  sweetpotato  people  also  have  a  real 
friend  In  Congressman  Domxnceaxtx.  who 
has  likewise  faithfully  looked  after  the  In- 
terests of  the  cotton  Industry,  the  truck 
farmers,  and  others  engaged  In  agricultural 
endeavors. 

Congressman  Domengiuux  has  frequently 
conferred  with  me  and  It  has  been  a  pleasure 
to  cooperate  with  him. 

With  kindest  regau-ds.  I  am 
Sincerely  yours, 

Clinton  P.  Anderson, 
Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

rural  ELECTRmCATION 

When  I  first  came  to  Congress  8  years 
ago.  REA  was  an  infant  Notwithstajid- 
Ing  the  shortage  of  materials  resulting 
from  the  war,  this  program  has  devel- 
oped to  the  extent  that  thousands  of 
farms  in  my  congressional  district  and 
numerous  thousands  elsewhere  are  now 
serviced  with  electricity.  I  hope  to  see 
the  day  when  every  farm  in  Louisiana 
and  throughout  the  Nation  will  be  able 
to  obtain  electric  service.  Farm  life  must 
be  made  easier  so  as  to  encourage  more 
people  to  stay  on  the  farms.  Just  as 
soon  as  It  Is  humanly  possible  to  do  so, 
those  living  on  farms  evennvhere  in  the 
United  States  should  be  able  to  enjoy 
the  same  electrical  conveniences  as  those 
in  the  towns  and  cities.  I  have  always 
supported  adequate  appropriations  to 
maintain  and  develop  this  service  and 
will  continue  to  do  so. 


SKATOOD  INDUBTRT 

Louisiana  Is  widely  famed  for  its  deli- 
cious seafoods.  Much  of  the  commercial 
fishing  centers  in  my  congressional  dis- 
trict, which  borders  on  the  Gulf  of  Mex- 
ico, and  its  numerous  bays,  lakes, 'and 
bayous.  Thousands  of  our  people  make 
a  livelihood  from  the  production  and 
marketing  of  shrimp,  oysters,  and  other 
seafood.  This  brings  to  them  and  to  our 
State  many  millions  of  dollars  annually. 

Throughout  my  service  in  Congress  I 
have  constantly  devoted  time  to  looking 
after  the  welfare  and  development  of  the 
steadily  growing  seafood  industry.  I 
have  done  this  because  I  realize  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico  offers  to  our  people  an  inex- 
haustible means  of  wealth.  No  one 
knows  how  great  the  possibilities  are.  I 
am  confident,  however,  that  the  income 
of  our  citizens  can  be  increased  many 
millions  of  dollars  a  year  through  scien- 
tific and  intelligent  approach  to  the  vari- 
ous problems  confronting  the  fishing  in- 
dustry. We  must  determine  with  accu- 
racy just  what  these  resources  are  and 
how  best  to  utilize  them.  I  have  recently 
proposed  legislation  that  I  have  every 
reason  to  believe  can  be  passed  at  the 
next  session  of  Congress,  which  will  pro- 
vide an  appropriation  of  $500,000  for  the 
purpose  of  providing  the  necessary  re- 
search work  in  behalf  of  the  fishing  in- 
dustry of  the  Gulf  coast.  Due  to  war- 
time activities  and  shortage  of  personnel 
it  has  been  difficult  to  collect  fishery  sta- 
tistics in  that  area. 

The  oyster  industry  can  be  greatly  ex- 
panded. At  the  present  time  we  do  not 
use  more  than  10  percent  of  potential 
tidal  bottoms  which  could  be  utilized  for 
oyster  production.  The  Louisiana  oystfer 
Industry  has  expanded  in  the  past  few 
years,  but  mass  mortality  of  oysters  has 
seriously  threatened  the  continued  exist- 
ence of  that  industry. 

GREAT  POSSIBILmES 

Louisiana  coiUd  produce  more  crab 
meat  than  any  other  State,  yet  it  fa^s 
much  below  Maryland  and  Virginia  tn 
this  respect.  We  could  Increase  our 
crab  production  tremendously.  No  study 
of  a  biological  nature  has  been  made  of 
the  menhaden;  still  there  was  a  greater 
potmdage  of  menhaden  produced  in  the 
United  States  in  1946  and  1947  than  any 
other  species  of  fish.  Only  a  small  per- 
centage of  this  came  from  the  Gulf,  al- 
though it  is  well  known  that  menhaden 
are  abimdant  In  these  waters. 

This  may  be  a  critical  period  in  the 
shrimp  fishery.  The  shrimp  catch  has 
remained  about  the  same,  notwithstand- 
ing the  fact  there  have  been  many  new 
boats  added  for  shrimp  fishing.  Wei. 
have  not  learned  sufficient  about  the  bi- 
ology of  the  shrimp  and  It  Is  estimated 
that  an  annual  production  valued  at 
$100,000,000  Is  in  prospect  if  properly 
develop>ed. 

Very  little  is  known  of  the  life  his- 
tory of  such  valuable  sport  and  com- 
mercial fishes  as  speckled  trout,  redfish, 
croakers,  sheephead,  mullet,  and  tarpon. 
The  passage  of  this  bill  that  I  have  in- 
troduced, together  with  an  appropria- 
tion, will  make  it  possible  to  increase  our 
seafood  production  many  millions  of 
dollars.  I  pledge  myself  to  work  un- 
tiringly to  secure  the  passage  of  this 
legislation. 
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MKXICO  SHKIMP  IMPOtTATlONS 

Louisiana  shrimp  interests  are  being 
menaced  by  the  increasing  importation 
of  Mfxican  shrimp.  Mexico  enjoys  an 
advantage  because  of  cheap  labor.  To 
prote  :t  the  many  producers  and  packers 
la  Loxiisiana  and  other  Gulf  States,  I 
have  introduced  legislation  providing 
that  ;he  total  importation  from  Mexico 
of  fresh,  iced,  canned,  and  processed 
shrinp  Into  the  United  States  in  any  one 
calen  lar  year  shall  not  exceed  the  larg- 
est t(  tal  quantity  of  such  importations 
during  any  calendar  year  between  Jan- 
uary 1.  1942.  and  December  31.  1945. 
Imports  restricted  to  this  period  would 
be  re  atively  small. 
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Louisiana  oyster  industry  sus- 
tained heavy  losses  in  the  Mississippi 
River  flood  of  1945.  I  succeeded  in  hav- 
ing t  bill  enacted  for  an  appropriation 
of  IS  1,800  for  a  survey  to  be  made  by  the 
FWl  uid  Wildlife  Service  to  determine 
the  e  ctent  of  this  damage  and  method  of 
rehalUltatlng  the  beds.  After  this  sur- 
vey k  completed  I  will  endeavor  to  secure 
addit  onal  funds  so  as  to  reimburse  those 
oyste  •  producers  who  suffered  this  loss. 
I  am  particularly  gratified  by  the  pas- 
sage 3f  this  legislation  becau.se  it  estab- 
lishes a  precedent  that  the  Government 
must  be  responsible  for  damages  that 
may  be  sustained  through  the  use  of 
flood  control  projects,  such  as  the 
Atehi/aiaya-Morganza  spillway. 

Th  ^  seafood  industry  in  Louisiana  has 
enjoj  ed  much  prosperity  during  the  last 
few  3  ears.  I  am  glad  that  I  have  been 
able  0  contribute  In  many  ways  to  the 
welfare  and  development  of  this  great 
Industry  and  I  pledge  my  continued 
efforts  in  this  direction. 

WARSWAT    AKO    PLOOO    CONTaOL 

FUJod  control  and  improvement  of  our 
"watc:  -ways  are  most  important  to  the 
safet  r  and  success  of  our  people.  Louisl- 
ana.  particularly  the  Third  Congres- 
slona  District,  until  recont  years  has 
siiffei  ed  from  disastrous  Inundation  and 
flood  control  Is  a  subject  close  to  all  of 
us.  '  'he  Mississippi  River  and  Its  trlbu- 
tarlM  drain  approximately  one-third  of 
the  united  States  and  much  of  these 
watets  eventually  descend  on  Louisiana. 
Ifucl:  progress  in  protecting  our  area 
mf  Ainpt  floods  has  been  made,  but  much 
rema 


ns  to  be  done. 

ATC  f»Ar.\LATA  BASIN  — MOKGANZA  SPILLWAY 
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foremost  imp>ortance  to  flood  con- 
our  area  Is  the  need  for  complet- 
viork  on  the  Atchafalaya  spillway. 
>  recently  appropriated  some  six 
miilidn  dollars   toward   completing   the 
.    In  May  of  1945.  when  flood  con- 
ditlods  developed  in  the  Red  River  Basin, 
tfnited  States  engineers  decided  to 
the    Morganza    floodway.    which 
have  released  the  waters  of  the 
Missj^ippl  Into  the  Atchafalaya  Basin, 
latter's  uncompleted  stage  this 
have  meant  the  flooding  of  vast 
in   the   parishes   of   Assumption. 
Lafourche.   St.   Mary,   St. 
n,  and  Iberia,  or  practically  all  of 
Tfhird  Congressional  District,  result- 
untold  loss  and  indescribable  suf- 
by  our  people.    There  was  great 
political  pressure  to  open  the  spillway  at 
that   time  from  Members  of  Congress 
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representing  other  sections  of  the  State. 
I  opposed  this  movement  with  every  force 
at  my  command.  Happily  my  protests 
and  warnings  were  heeded  and  great 
damage  and  possible  loss  of  life  were 
averted. 

PKXJXCTS    AIDKD 

I  have  constantly  devoted  my  efforts 
In  behalf  of  flood  control,  improvement  of 
waterways,  and  establishment  of  new  fa- 
cilities. In  this  connection  I  might  refer 
to  the  Bayou  Carlln-Delcambre  Canal; 
Bayou  Lafourche;  Bayou  Boeuf :  Bayous 
Little  Caillou,  Grand  Caillou.  Dularge, 
and  Terrebonne;  Bayou  LEau  Bleu; 
Teche-Vermilion  program  which  recently 
received  an  additional  appropriation  of 
$600,000:  Schooner  Bayou,  and  other 
necessary  projects. 

I  opposed,  together  with  the  people  of 
the  Morgan  City-Berwick  area,  the  In- 
adequate floodgate  propo.'^ed  by  the 
United  States  engineers  in  Bayou  Boeuf. 
I  will  continue  my  efforts  to  have  an 
adequate  lock  constructed  instead. 

Our  people  are  seriously  dependent 
upon  our  networks  of  bayous  and  other 
streams  not  only  for  adequate  drainage 
but  in  their  everyday  pursuits.  It  is  my 
plan  and  purpose  to  eventually  secure  an 
authorization  and  appropriation  for  the 
dredging  of  our  many  streams  that  flow 
Into  the  Gulf,  so  cs  to  afford  our  people 
the  opportunity  for  full  utilization  of 
these  waterways. 

For  quite  some  time  I  have  been  work- 
ing with  the  people  of  the  parishes  of 
Assumption  and  Terrebonne  to  assist 
them  In  securing  fresh  waters  In  Bayou 
Lafourche  at  Napoleonvllle.  The  United 
States  engineers  are  now  studying  this 
proposal  and  as  soon  as  it  Is  recom- 
mended I  win  continue  my  efforts  toward 
securing  the  necessary  funds  to  complete 
this  project. 

WATU  RTAClirm   AHD  ALUCATOI   CBAM 
niAOICATIOK 

The  problem  of  the  water  hyacinths 
and  alligator  grass  which  congest  so 
many  streams  in  Louisiana  and  other 
States  is  a  matter  of  much  concern. 
These  water  plants  Interfere  with  our 
drainage,  obstruct  navigation,  menace 
health,  and  are  killing  our  flsh  and  wild- 
life. They  cause  many  millions  of  dollars 
of  damage  to  the  State.  I  have  realized 
this  problem  and  In  February  of  1945, 
I  secured  an  appropriation  of  $78,000  to 
make  It  possible  for  the  United  States 
engineers,  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, the  United  SUtes  Public  Health 
Service,  and  the  Department  of  Fish  and 
Wildlife  of  the  Interior  Department  to 
conduct  a  comprehensive  study  and  sur- 
vey of  the  problem  in  order  to  And  means 
of  eradicating  this  menace  once  and  for 
all.  This  scientific  study  and  survey  are 
now  being  made.  'Experimentation  In 
the  use  of  chemical*  is  under  wwp-Tind 
I  hope  that  within  a  short  time  an  eco- 
nomical and  practical  method  may  be 
found,  through  these  agencies,  to  do  the 
Job  of  extermination.  I  have  a  bill  pend- 
ing to  appropriate  $25,000,000  over  a  pe- 
riod of  years  for  this  purpose.  The  re- 
ports from  the  departments  will  be  In 
shortly  and  in  the  next  Congress  It  Is  my 
plan  to  secure  at  least  $5,000,000  to  start 
the  program  of  killing  the  water  lily  and 
alligator  grass  in  all  of  our  streams. 


TTTIKANS 


I  am  particularly  happy  to  be  of  as- 
sistance to  veterans  and  their  depend- 
ents. I  feel  that  the  veterans,  who  made 
great  sacrifices,  are  entitled  to  every  con- 
sideration that  the  Federal  Government 
Is  able  to  give  them.  I  have  always  given 
close  attention  to  their  needs  and  have 
been  able  to  help  thou-sands  of  ex-serv- 
icemen who  have  written  to  me  abcut 
their  problems. 

I  had  the  privilege  of  serving  as  a 
member  of  the  House  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs,  which  afforded  me  the  op- 
portunity of  taking  part  In  the  prepara- 
tion and  enactment  of  much  veteran 
legislation,  Including  the  GI  bill  of 
rights. 

The  best  evidence  of  my  service  and 
achievements  in  behalf  of  the  vetersns 
and  their  dependents  is  contained  In  the 
following  letters  from  national  represent- 
atives of  majbr  veterans'  organizations: 

Thi  Ambican  Legion. 
National  Legislative  Commission, 

Washington.  D.  C .  May  19,  194i. 
Ut.  J.  Elliott  Case, 

Past  Vice  Commandfr.  The  American 
Legion.  Department  of  Louiatani., 
AbberUle.  La. 
DzAB   Um.   Caoe:  This    u    to   acknowledge 
receipt  of  your  letter  of  Usy  6.  asking  for 
the  leglslatlTe  record  of  Hon   James  Domen- 
cEAtrx.    the    Congressman    from    the    77  Ird 
Louisiana  District. 

As  you  know,  he  Is  a  World  War  II  veteran 
and  a  member  of  the  American  l>eglon. 

In  addition  to  the  votlni;  record,  which  I 
am  attaching  hereto.  I  ml^ht  add  that  h* 
has  taken  a  rery  active  Interest  In  leglila- 
tlon  affecting  veterans.  ancTtn  particular 
bllU  which  we  have  requtat«d  him  to  in. re- 
duce on  our  behalf  Oaring  the  Klght  eth 
Congress  he  Introduced  for  us  H  R  1343.  ex- 
empting from  Income  tax  Individual  income 
up  to  95.000  MTlkwl  In  certain  taxable  y>ars 
following  dlaebarge:  and  H  R  3091.  prorld- 
Ing  for  the  continuance  of  compensation  of 
pension  payments  and  subsistence  allowsnc* 
for  certain  children  of  deceased  veteran i  o( 
World  War  I  and  World  War  U  during  edu- 
cation and  training. 

When  be  was  a  member  of  the  House  Vet- 
erans' AUslrs  Committee  he  visited  a  number 
of  Tvuraaa'  hoipttals  in  connection  with  th« 
inaptetkm  profram  sutborlicd  bj  that  com. 
mlttee  and  as  a  result  Influenced  the  rsor- 
ganlzatlon  of  the  medical  service  of  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration. 

I  trust  this  is  ths  information  which  you 
desire. 

Sincerely  yours. 

John  Thomas  Tatlo*. 
Director,  Nattonal  Legttlativt 

Commisaion. 

OUAaLES    AMBEICAN    VrrEEANS. 

National  Sexvicx  HEAOguAmas, 
Washington.  D.  C .  May  10.  194A. 
Mr.   SlDNKT   Daicle. 

Past  Commander  DAV, 

Lafayette.  La. 

Dbae  Um.  Daicle:  ThU  wUl  acknowledge  re- 
ceipt of  your  letter  of  May  1.  requesting 
Information  as  to  the  legUlatlve  record  of 
the  Honorable  James  DoMENccAtrx.  Rri>re- 
sentatlve  of  the  Third  LouUUvna  District.  In 
reply  please  be  advised  thst  so  far  as  ve'er- 
ans'  legislation  U  eoncerned.  we  of  the  DAV 
have  found  CongrMunan  Domengeaus  nest 
helpful  and  oooptratlve. 

CongrMunan  Domengeaux  has  always 
taken  special  interest  In  the  welfare  of  vet- 
erans and  has  sponsored  much  legtslatlor  in 
their  behalf  This  Included  the  Inert  as* 
granted  In  the  rates  of  compensation,  pen- 
sion, and  retirement  pay  ot  veteracs  of  both 
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world  wars  and  their  dependents.  He  Is 
author  of  a  bill  to  extend  to  children  of  men 
who  died  in  World  War  II  the  educational 
benefits  of  the  OI  bill  of  rights.  He  has 
sought  tax  relief  for  veterans  of  World  War 
n.  and  the  enactment  of  a  measure  which 
he  Introduced  In  Congress  has  made  it  pos- 
sible for  veterans  to  have  priority  in  pur- 
chasing surplus  boats,  65  feet  In  length  or 
under,  from  the  Government. 

Congressman  Domengeaux  was  formerly  a 
member  of  the  House  Committee  on  Veter- 
ans' Affairs.  In  which  connection  he  was 
particularly  active.  He  took  a  prominent 
part  In  adoption  of  the  OI  bill  of  rights  and 
as  a  one-man  subcommittee  Inspected  var- 
ious veterans'  hospitals.  His  recommenda- 
tions lor  Improved  conditions  undoubtedly 
Influenced  to  a  considerable  extent  the  re- 
organization of  the  medical  service  of  the 
Veterans'  Administration.  His  record  as  a 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs was  excellent  from  ihe  viewpoint  of 
veteran  organizations.  He  Is  now  a  member 
of  another  committee,  but  has  retained  his 
great  Interest  In  veterans'  legislation. 

I  hope  this  Information  will  be  of  assist- 
ance to  you  In  your  chapter. 
Tours  very  sincerely. 

FxANcis  M.  Sullivan, 
Director  Jar  National  Legislation. 

VrrxmANs  or  Foeeicn  Waks  or  the  Unites 
States,  National  HEAoouARTEas.  OrricE  or 
DiKECToa.  National   Legislative  Sebvice 
^  Washington,  D.  C.  April  23,  1948. 

To  Whom  It  May  Concern: 

This  is  to  advise  that  to  the  best  of  my 
knowledge  and  belief  Representative  James 
DOME.NCEAUX.  of  LoulsUna.  has  a  most  favor- 
able record  In  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  with  respect  to  legislation  affecting 
veterans  and  dependents  of  veterans.  This 
office,  as  legislative  spokesman  for  the  Vet- 
erans of  Foreign  Wars  oi  the  United  States, 
has  always  found  Mr.  Domengeaux  sympa- 
thetic and  cooperative  to  our  legislative  pro- 
gram. 

No  effort  has  been  made  by  this  office  to 
appraise  Mr.  Domenceauz's  record  on  legisla- 
tion other  than  that  which  affects  veterans 
and  their  dependenu  because  It  Lb  not  within 
the  province  or  jurisdiction  of  this  office  to 
judge  a  Member  of  Congress  except  on  his 
record  dealing  with  veteran  affairs.  Mr. 
Domengeaux  was  at  one  time  a  member  of 
the  House  Committee  on  World  War  Veter- 
ans' Legislation  which  handled  the  bulk  of 
veteran  legislation  In  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  his  record  as  a  member  of 
that  committee  was  excellent  from  the  view- 
point of  veteran  organizations. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Omae  B.  Ketchitm,  Director. 

Amvets,  National  Headquaeteks. 

Omcx  or  the  Legislative  DisEcroa, 

Washtngton.  D.  C,  June  8,  1948. 

Mr  Dea>  Mr.  Domengeaux:  In  behalf  of 
the  American  Veterans  of  World  War  II.  l>et- 
ter  known  as  the  AMVST8, 1  wish  to  take  this 
means  of  expressing  the  appreciation  of  our 
organization  for  your  efforts  In  Congress  in 
behalf  of  the  veterans  and  their  dependents. 
We  have  observed  your  outstanding  record 
In  veterans'  legislation  matters  and  we  are 
also  familiar  with  the  assistance  you  have 
given  so  many  veterans  with  their  individual 
problems.  As  you  are  yourself  a  veteran  you 
are  In  an  excellent  position  to  best  under- 
stand our  views  and  our  needs. 

We  are  particularly  grateful  for  your  work 
In  sponsoring  legislation  Increasing  the  rates 
of  compensation,  pension,  and  retirement 
pay  for  veterans  of  both  world  wars  and  their 
dependents.  You  are  also  to  be  commended 
for  the  introduction  of  a  bill  to  provide  In- 
■  come  tax  relief  for  veterans  of  World  War 

n. 

Tou  recognized  a  duty  the  Nation  owes  to 
the  memory  of  the  men  who  died  In  World 


War  n,  by  Introducing  Legislation  to  extend 
to  their  children  the  educational  benefits  of 
the  GI  bill  of  rights. 

You  made  it  possible,  through  another 
measure  In  Congress,  for  veterans  of  World 
War  n  to  have  priority  in  the  purchase  of 
surplus  boats  of  65  feet  in  length  or  under, 
and  you  took  a  very  active  part  in  the  enact- 
ment of  legislation  enabling  veterans  to  con- 
vert  their   terminal-leave   bonds   Into   cash. 

As  a  member  of  the  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs  you  bad  a  prominent  part  In 
the  preparation  and  adoption  of  the  GI  bill 
of  rights.  Also  as  a  member  of  the  commit- 
tee your  energetic  and  thorough  Inspection 
of  veterans'  hospitals  and  your  recommenda- 
tions In  this  connection  were  followed  by 
the  reorganization  of  the  medical  service  of 
the  Veterans'  Administration,  a  step  which 
had  long  been  necessary. 

We  are  very  glad  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  express  our  thanks. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Robekt  E.  McLaughlin, 
National  Legislative  Director. 

I  took  an  active  part  in  the  enactment 
of  legislation  to  provide  housing  facilities 
for  veterans.  I  was  also  active  In  the 
movement  to  provide  terminal-leave  pay- 
ments and  to  convert  these  bonds  into 
cash.  Through  my  efforts  several  addi- 
tional offices  of  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration were  established  In  Louisiana  to 
better  meet  local  requirements. 

MUSXXAT    IN0U3TET 

Large  numbers  of  our  citizens  depend 
upon  the  fur  Industry  for  their  liveli- 
hood. Muskrat  trapping  Is  a  very  Im- 
portant one  In  the  Third  Louisiana  Dis- 
trict. I  have  looked  after  the  Inter- 
ests of  the  trappers  at  all  times,  par- 
ticularly in  the  matter  of  a  just  return 
for  their  labor  and  securing  for  them 
fair  prices  for  their  skins.  During  OPA 
days  I  made  a  determined  fight  for  lift- 
ing the  celling  price  on  muskrat  fur,  as 
the  celling  that  had  been  established  was 
creating  a  black  market  and  working 
hardships  on  tho.se  engaged  in  trapping. 

rCOSRAL   SCHOOL   AID 

I  consider  that  It  Is  necessary  for  the 
Federal  Government  to  assist  our  schools. 
I  recognize  that  our  teachers  throughout 
the  Nation  are  underpaid  for  the  great 
work  and  responsibility  that  they  shoul- 
der. The  problem  involved  In  providing 
proper  educational  facilities  and  ade- 
quate salaries  for  teachers  has  become 
too  extensive  for  the  States  to  bear  alone. 
There  Is  no  good  reason  why  the  Federal 
Government  should  not  help  in  this  mat- 
ter, It  is  a  national  problem  like  health 
or  safety  or  highways.  It  is  a  matter  of 
national  interest  and  national  responsi- 
bility. Of  course,  we  must  guard  against 
Federal  control  of  schools.  Bills  that 
Congress  considered  during  this  session 
provide  this  safeguard.  I  regret  that 
Congress  did  not  enact  these  bills  into 
law,  I  pledge  and  promise  myself  to  see 
that  this  legislation  is  reintroduced  in 
the  next  Congress  and  will  work  untire- 
Ingly  for  its  successful  enactment. 

rKEE     SCHOOL    LUNCHES 

Without  the  aid  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, Louisiana  and  other  States, 
would  not  be  able  to  give  free  school 
lunches  to  our  school  children.  The 
Federal  Government  has  contributed 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  yearly 
to  the  State  of  Louisiana  for  this  purpose 
and  you  may  be  assured  that  I  will  con- 
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tlnue  my  efforts  In  seeing  that  these 
appropriations  are  continued  so  that 
school  children  of  our  State  may  be 
assured  of  appetizing  and  nutritious 
school  lunches. 

olo-age  pensions 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  look  after  the  welfare  of  our  old 
people  who  need  help.  Surely  they 
should  not  be  forced  to  face  privation 
and  disaster  after  they  have  worked  hard 
all  of  their  lives.  The  Government  can 
and  should  give  them  the  assurance  of 
security  in  their  last  years. 

The  Federal  Government  now  con- 
tributes up  to  $25  per  month  payment 
for  the  old  folks  and  the  blind  and  up  to 
$13.50  per  month  for  dependent  children. 
I  am-  glad  to  state  that  only  a  few  days 
ago  Congress  adopted  legislation  which 
will  increase  Federal  payments  to  the  old 
folks  and  the  blind  $5  a  month  and  to 
dependent  children  $3  a  month. 

Our  State  has  long  struggled  with  the 
problem  to  furnish  aid  to  the  aged,  tlie 
blind,  and  dependent  children.  Without 
Federal  cooperation  State  aid  would 
amount  to  comparatively  little.  If  In- 
creases are  to  be  granted,  as  have  been 
planned  in  Louisiana,  and  elsewhere,  It 
is  nece.ssary  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment offer  additional  benefits.  The  ac- 
tion of  Congress  makes  this  possible. 

AXTTHOR   or  olo-age  PENSION   BILL 

When  I  first  came  to  Congress  In  1940 
I  Introduced  an  old-age  pension  bill 
which  would  have  provided  at  least  $30 
per  month.  This  represented  a  substan- 
tial sum  at  that  time,  but  because  of  the 
high  cost  of  living  today  this  amount  Is 
not  adequate.  For  that  reason  I  have 
Introduced  another  bill  known  as  H,  R. 
6638  which  would  provide  direct  Federal 
old-age  assLstance  at  the  rate  of  $60  per 
month  to  citizens  60  years  of  age  or  over, 

I  am  sure  that  you  realize  that,  in 
Louisiana  today  over  half  of  the  money 
that  goes  toward  paying  an  old-age  pen- 
sion is  paid  by  the  Federal  Government. 
I  am  glad  to  state  that  I  have  voted  and 
advocated  these  payments  and  will  con- 
tinue my  efforts  toward  assisting  the  old 
people  of  the  State, 

TITELANOS 

The  protection  of  the  rights  of  the 
States  to  submerged  lands  within  their 
respective  boundaries  is  of  vast  Impor- 
tance to  Louisiana.  The  Income  from 
these  lands,  through  oil  leases  and  other- 
wise, go  to  the  State  and  parishes  and 
make  many  public  improvements  pos- 
sible, as  well  as  contributing  greatly  to 
the  financial  support  of  our  schools.  Re- 
cently the  United  States  Supreme  Cotirt 
held  that  these  tldelands  belonged  to  the 
United  States  instead  of  to  the  respec- 
tive States.  Louisiana  stands  to  lose 
over  one  billion  dollars  by  this  decision. 

LEADS  nCHT 

Shortly  after  the  United  States  Su- 
preme Court  decision  I  introduced  legis- 
lation in  the  House  of  Representatives 
for  the  purpose  of  having  the  Congress 
declare  these  lands  belong  to  the  States. 
The  House  of  Representatives  recently 
passed  a  measure  which  included  the 
provisions  of  the  bill  I  introduced.  Un- 
fortunately the  Senate  failed  to  vote  oa 
this  legislation.    As  this  is  so  important 
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to  the  i  tate  of  LouMaiM,  aad  since  we 
stand  ti  )ose  oTer  fl.MO.tit.OOO.  which 
Is  one  housand  million.  I.  In  the  new 
CMtni  I  ant  wmr.  wUl  do  ererythins 
In  my  i  over  to  reenact  this  le^slation 
with  the  hope  that  It  wlli  successfully 
ihi  i  Congress. 

TAX  taanocnom 

reduction   Is   necessary   for  the 
health  I  if  the  American 
and  as  a  precaution 
periods. 

I  voted  for  the  tocome-tax-reductlon 
bill  In  (  ongress  this  year  because  It  was 
greatly  seeded  for  relief  of  the  American 
taxpayer  from  an  excessive  tax  burden. 
I  will  a  mtlnue  to  vote  for  tax  reduction 
at  ever'  opportunity,  providing  it  does 
not  im  xdr  our  national   security   and 

•HMht:. 

ftifnrnn  business  <;hould  be  tnmted 
engf  o  jportunity  to  ex^rciac  free  enter- 
prlae  ajkd  Initiative,  with  the  least  pos- 
sMe  C  ovemment  Interference.  Small 
boslnesi  should  be  especially  protected. 
There  las  been  entirely  too  much  Gov- 
emmenb  regtilation  of  business,  even  in 
time  o:  war.  I  have  consistently  op- 
posed n  lores  toward  busine<!s  reglmenta- 
tkn  bj  the  Federal  Government,  and 
have  01  posed  legislation  that  would  en- 
dancer  small  hiMlniMi  because  of  mo- 
nopolist ic  pollciea. 

I  ha  e  frequently  crltlciaed  bureau- 
cratic i  ovemment  and  warned  against 
Itiereaii  og  Federal  control.  The  Gov- 
emmen ;  Is  intended  to  be  the  scnraat  of 
the  peo  9l<>.  not  the  people  the  servants 
of  the  C  k)vemment.  States'  rights  must 
be  rcsp  icted  and  the  principle  of  local 
tovemi  lent  recognized  to  the  fullest  ex< 
'  "he  Federal  pay  roll  should  be 
vm&cbei  I  carefully  and  all  possible  reduc- 
ii|ide.  coosistent  with  good  public 
service. 

na  SOOTH  AJtD  arm.  ugrts 

I  hav^  fought  at  every  opportunity  the 

so-calkp   civil-rights  program  recently 

by  the  President  at  the  expmse 

I  k>uth.    I  will  continue  to  do  so. 

Is  a  matter  that  strllies  at  those 

rights  which  we  In  the  South 

a  heritage  from  our  forefathers. 

est^iblished  the  principles  of  States' 

self-government. 

in  the  civil- rights  program 

sroposal   for   Pair   Employment 

Committee.    This  would  mean 

:ontrol  over  private  business;  the 

say  whom  a  businessman  should 

regardless  of  race  or  color.    The 

^uld  destroy  Initiative  and  free 
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ivil-rlghts  program  Is  opposed 

of  the  white  and  Negro 

this  idea  was  put  into  effect  it 

a  body  blow  to  the  South  and 

people  who  know  best  bow  to 

he  Negro  situation. 

who  argue  for  antilynching  leg- 

and  an  anti-poll-tax  law,  the 

hihent  of  segregation,  or  for  the 

sregard  the  fact  that  the  first 

4ould  be  an  Illegal   invasion  of 

rights   and   the   latter   an   en- 

upon  the  fundamental  con- 

of  free  enterprise. 

whole  South  must  Join  In  this 

those  thinirs  which  the  South 

are  In  danger  of  being  de- 


f(»r 
sa:red 


stroyed.     You  can  depend  upon  me  to 
make  this  fight  to  the  bitter  end. 
MT  nancai  *yr«scuTi» 

I  am  very  much  gratified  over  the  nu- 
merous ripfciMlnni  of  appreciation  re- 
garding the  sanlecB  I  reader.  The  fol- 
lowing extracts  are  taken  from  some  of 
the  many  letters,  talegrams.  and  other 
communications  adAcsBSd  to  me  by  my 
constituents  and  others: 

It  !■  with  plMuurc  I  wriu  to  iipma  my 
grstitud*  for  jv\u  approval  of  tlM  P«d«ral 
AMI  to  ■auotton  bUis.  W*  of  THTcbonn* 
Partah  bop*  that  no  compUcatloiM  wUl  arlM 
ta  prevent  yoa  from  giving  them  your  coo- 
Mpport. 

Mrs.  Ohssa  B*aiif, 
Sehnever  jtoul*.  Boa  IH. 


Be  it  resolved.  That  the  t— cbf  ci  Terre- 
booce  Parteh  ooramead  BapnwnuttTe  Jamks 
Dumaweaapx  and  i  ipf im  their  appreciation 
m  him  for  the  Interest  that  be  has  taken 
tn  the  affairs  of  Um  teacbsfi  aiM 
at  the  SUte  and  ItatloB. — (Prom 
•tfopUd  by  Terrebonne  Parish  Teachers  As- 
sociation. Margxwntc  K.  Watfclna.  chairman.) 

axmM.«!<T.  January  3.  1945. 
I  really  admired  year  action  in  resigning 
from  CmiffTae  to  loin  the  Army  as  a  private. 
I*m  sorry  you  had  to  get  out  on  a  medical  dis- 
charge, but  I  feel  that  a  guy  like  you  can 
<^o  us  more  good  tn  Washington  than  as  a 
prtvate  anyway. 

Lt.  WnxiAM  J.  Doaa. 
(Now  Lieutenant  Oovemor  at  Lou- 
lalana). 

Thank  you  and  your  ofllce  for  the  splendid 
cooperation  in  getting  adequate  housing  ber« 
for  veterans.  With  the  completion  of  the 
apartments  at  the  airport  and  the  118  vhlch 
were  recently  constroctcd  on  the  campus.  I 
feel  that  the  ivoaMBi.Hls  well  on  the  way 
toward  being  solved.  We  deeply  appreciate 
jour  cooperation  in  this  matter. 

Job.  L.  ^ixtchxi. 
Resident  of  Southwestern  Louisiana 

Institute. 

kfy  people  join  with  me  in  expreaalng  their 
appreciation  and  thanks  for  the  fine  coopera- 
tion given  to  the  town  of  Thlbodaux  In 
fatting  planning  money  from  the  Pederal 
Wofto  Agency  for  our  city  projects.  Accept 
p«raon«l  thanks  from  me. 

Caaa.  I.  DsLAa.  Mayor. 

I  received  a  copy  of  your  remarks  on  In- 
creased pay  for  servicemen.  I  am  proud  to 
know  that  you  are  still  fighting  far  us  and 
for  our  people  at  home.  I  am  one  of  the 
happiest  soldiers  In  tiie  service  to  know  that 
I  have  not  been  forgotten  by  our  Congress- 
man. 

Pvt.  Paul  J.  Buattz. 

It  is  with  pleasure  I  write  to  thank  and 
congratulate  you  for  your  good  work  »M 
your  support  as  a  Member  of  Congress  froa 
Louisiana  In  tefrsaslTig  the  pay  for  men  In 
our  armed  fnreea.  I  felt  proud  to  show  all 
the  boys  in  omr  company  bow  you  have  done 
your  part  In  passing  the  bill  we  have  been 
waiting  for  so  long.  Tou  will  never  be  for- 
gotten. 

Pvt.  CLaum  JuDicx. 

I  wish  to  thank  you  for  the  help  you  gave 
me  In  obtaining  for  my  son.  Charles  L.  Brous- 
sard.  bis  subsistence  pay  while  attending  the 
Acme  Neon  Institute  In  Chicago.  Charles 
is  very  appreclatlTe  also  of  your  kindness  In 
this  matter  and  sends  his  best  regards. 
Mrs.  J.  L.  BaooaaaaB. 

Mew  lUrim,  U. 


War  n  Vet- 
Mi  thanks  and  ap- 
for  tiM  asilrtanc*  and  splendid 
which  you  have  render^  In  our 
campaign  for  T»t«rana'  bousing  and  fair  rent 
rate*. 

CHaauB  Pcanxoox. 

Resident. 

I  want  to  thank  you  for  yiur  Ictur  of  ths 
i4th  with  copy  of  your  speweh  enclosed,  botii 
oT  which  have  reference  to  the  alisurd  action 
ol  Price  Administrator  Lson  Henderson  Iji 
calUnf  the  prle*  of  raw  sugar  at  3.5  cents  per 
pound,  and  to  cooipUment  you  on  th*  vigor- 
ous opposttkm  that  yen  oAsred  on  the  floor 
of  the  House. 

Oao.  L.  Bn  i  aatn). 

BrouAtard,  La. 


to  Mcur*  an  effective 
rating  for  the  owners  of  puwwauali  la  tte 
flahlng  tnduatry  Is  very  much  appr*ckit*d  by 
the  owners  and  operators  of  such  boats. 
C.  B.  Knt*. 
Tbs  MoecAN  Crrr  Rznxw, 

Morgan  City,  La. 

Th*  Jeaneretu  Chamber  of  Commeren 
wishes  to  eiprHi  its  thanks  for  your  promp' 
efforts  la  iMtptag  us  to  maintain  the  dair^- 
at  th*  Ibarla  Ltv*  Stock  Kxpertment  Parm. 
It  Is  ant  bop*  that  tb*  experimental  fanr. 
will  t>e  allotted  auSrlent  funds  for  continua- 
tion. 

L.  C.  LAuro.  Jr.. 
5«crrfcry-Jr«n«9rr,  Jemnaretta 
Chamber  of  Commarca. 

I  want  to  thank  you  for  your  interest  and 
good  work  In  Itehalf  of  the  United  States 
poatal  employe**'  H.  B.  fi068.  ThU  increase 
in  pay  U  much  needed  by  all.  We  know  we 
can  always  count  on  you  for  a  helping  hand. 
Joseph  K.  Bt-AwcHaaa. 
Postmaster,  Ractland,  L*. 

Thanks  for  everything,  and  If  I  can  ever 
repay  you  in  any  way  for  the  Interest  you 
are  taking  In  me.  all  you  have  to  do  is  tell 
me  what  I  can  do  for  you. 

Brroa  W.  Pomawut. 

New  Orleans. 

I  wish  to  thank  you  for  your  telegram 
received  today  about  my  son.  Wilson  M. 
O'Nlell.  who  Is  in  England  in  a  hospital. 
Tour  news  was  v«ry  w*lcome.  and  I  avur* 
you  Anne  and  I  both  appreciate  your  efforts 
in  the  matter. 

W.  M-Kraau.  O'Ntxix. 

Franklin,  La. 

At  our  recent  Louisiana  parent-te*cher 
convention  in  Lafayette,  our  organisation  re- 
aflnaad  iu  liellef  in  th*  urgent  need  of 
Pederal  aid  to  education.  We  apprvdate  all 
your  efforts  in  helping  to  secure  this  legis- 
lation. 

Mtk.  W.  S.  ViNcsirr. 

President. 

I  really  believe  this  editorial  represenU  the 
opinion  of  a  great  majority  of  the  people  d^ 
this  section,  (■ditorial  referred  to  appeared 
in  Lafayette  DaUy  Advertiser  of  June  18. 
1946.  commending  members  ot  Louisiana 
delegation  in  the  Bou**  of  B*pr**entaUves 
for  voting  to  override  the  Presidential  veto 
of  tax-reduction  bill.  It  suted  in  part: 
"Congressman  Jasias  DomMcaADz  was  lined 
up  with  the  Louisiana  delegation  and  the 
Democrats  who  crossed  the  party  line  in  the 
effort  to  save  some  money  for  the  over- 
burdened taxpayer.  The  Third  District  Is  to 
be  congratulated  that  Its  Coi^prvaaman  bad 
the  welfare  of  the  people  at  heart  and  that 
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he  was  not  ooncerned  In  the  expediency  of 
politics.) 

A.  P.  Elliott, 
Lafayette.  La. 

Tou  have  read  my  wishes  In  your  demands 
on  President  Truman  regarding  rice  and 
sugar.  I  am  as  yet  wondering  why  the  un- 
adulterated discrimination  against  southern 
farmers.    Olory  to  you. 

Dr.   A.    A.   COMEATTX, 

Abbei'ille,  La. 

I  wish  to  take  this  means  to  tell  you  that 
your  vote  on  matters  of  Importance  have 
coincided  with  my  views  most  of  the  time 
and  have  met  with  my  hearty  approval. 

G.  O.  Phakx. 
New  Iberia,  La. 

I  want  to  take  this  means  of  thanking  you 
for  all  that  you  have  done  for  me  in  settling 
a  travel  claim.  Pinal  payments  have  been 
received. 

John  R.  Reaox,  Veteran. 

Lafayette,  La. 

With  reference  to  our  phone  conversation 
and  the  wires  we  exchanged,  I  wish  to  ex- 
press my  appreciation  for  the  efforts  you  put 
forth  and  the  manner  In  which  you  kept  us 
posted  on  developments.  Your  bill  on  the 
oyster  situation  is  causing  much  favorable 
comment^om  the  oyster  people  around  here, 
and  It  Is  another  act  for  which  you  are  being 
highly  commended. 

Donald  Bolxincc*. 

Lockport,  La. 

I  am  In  receipt  of  notice  that  our  WPA 
street  and  drainage  project  has  been  ap- 
proved by  the  President.  I  want  to  thank 
you  for  your  efforts  In  having  this  project 
approved  and  assure  you  that  all  of  the  resi- 
dents of  Abbeville  appreciate  your  services, 
J.  E.  KtBBE,  Abbeville. 

Your  letter  of  the  9th  was  received,  to- 
gether with  a  copy  of  your  speech  in  regard 
to  Nation-wide  rationing  of  gasoline.  I  was 
very  much  Interested  and  Impressed  by  the 
speech  you  delivered  In  Congress  and  wish 
to  tell  you  that  this  country  needs  your  type 
of  representative  In  Congress  who  Is  not 
afraid  to  express  his  beliefs.  Keep  up  the 
good  work.    We  are  with  you. 

Gust  CATstn-is,  New  Iberia. 

Just  to  let  you  know  I  deeply  appreciated 
your  prompt  attention   and   answer  to  my 
Inquiry.    Mrs.  Duhon  and  I  both  thank  you 
for  your  kind  and  courteous  service. 
J.  O.  Duhon.  M.  D.. 

Lafayette,  La. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  our  organization  we 
discussed  with  elation  the  manner  In  which 
you  supported  the  passage  of  our  retirement 
bill.  We  unanimously  resolved  to  take  the 
pleasure  and  the  privilege  of  thanking  you 
for  your  interest  in  our  legislation'. 
Abraham  Kokocinski. 

President, 
-i_^  Clarence  O.  Leblanc, 

Secretary, 
Branch  17S0,  National  Association 

of  Letter  Carriers. 

The  board  of  directors  of  the  Lafayette 
Chamber  of  Commerce  unanimously  endorse 
your  splendid  effort  to  have  flood-control 
appropriations  restored  by  President.  Acti- 
vation and  completion  of  these  important 
works  are  economically  Justified  and  should 
provide  beneficial  returns  to  State  and  Na- 
tion. We  commend  your  action  and  offer 
our  continued  help  to  further  this  cause. 

Lafayette  Chamber  of  Commerce, 

Lee  G.  Lafossc, 

Secretary-Manager. 


We  want  to  thank  you  for  the  special 
effort  and  attention  you  have  shown  in  be- 
half of  the  sirup  manufacturers  of  Loui- 
siana. We  will  be  glad  to  furnish  any  in- 
formation you  may  need. 

C.  6.  Steen  Strup  Mux,  Inc., 

t,_     J.  WXSLET  STEEN, 

^.  AbbetHlle. 

I  want  to  take  this  opportunity  to  thank 
you  for  the  work  you  have  been  doing  In 
behalf  of  the  Louisiana  sirup  manufactur- 
ers. The  situation  Is  very  serious  with 
quite  a  number  of  us,  and  unless  we  get 
some  relief  through  the  Government  pur- 
caslng  a  large  quantity  of  the  1947  crop  It 
is  going  to  be  tough  sledding.  Please  Ueep 
up  the  good  work;  I  am  sure  you  will  do  all 
that  you  can  to  help  out. 

Hall  Grain  &  STRtJP  Co., 

H.  T.  Hall, 

Manager.  New  Iberia. 


Thanks  for  your  vote  and  support  of  farm 

bloc  bin  regarding  new  formula  for  parity 

price.    Keep  up  the  fight  we  know  you  can 

put  up  and  will.    We  appreciate  your  work. 

Lafatette  Parrish  Farm  BtrxEAtr, 

S.  A.  Callahan, 

President,  Lafayetta.  La. 
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I  want  to  let  you  know  that  the  people 
around  here  are  for  you.  They  appreciate 
the  things  you  have  done  for  lis  in  Congress. 

Ltdia  Comeaux, 

Milton,  La. 

I  want  to  thank  you  on  behalf  of  the 
Vermilion  Parish  Teachers'  Association  for 
your  support. 

NOAH  Lanclinais, 
Preitdenf,  Indian  Bayou,  La. 

Your  letter  and  your  remarks  In  the 
House  of  Representatives,  Tuesday,  May  12, 
1942,  were  received  today.  I  want  to  com- 
mend you  on  the  stand  you  took  relative  to 
increasing  the  pay  of  men  In  the  armed 
forces.  I  have  two  sons  In  the  country's 
service.  Needless  to  say  I  am  proud  of  them, 
but  I  too  think  the  boys  who  have  had  to 
give  up  their  home  life  deserve  an  Increase 
in  pay.  So  again  I  congratulate  you  on 
your  noble  stand. 

Mrs.  Llotd  B.  Miller. 

Abbeville,   La. 

This  Is  to  express  the  sincere  appreciation 
-of  the  large  segment  of  the  rice  Industry 
which  we  represent,  for  your  untiring  ef- 
forts and  the  splendid  contribution  which 
you  made  In  having  the  administrative 
agencies  of  the  Government  provide  an  ex- 
port allocation  for  rice,  principally  for  ship- 
ment to  Cuba.  This  alloca'tlon,  although 
long  and  unnecessarily  delayed,  will  permit 
millers  and  exporters  to  dispose  of  the  sur- 
plus from  the  1947  crop,  and  enable  pro- 
ducers to  prepare  for  the  1948  crop  with  some 
assurance  of  beln^  able  to  obtain  a  fair 
price. 

The  Rice  Miller's  Association, 

W.  M.  Reid.  ♦ 

Executive  Vice  President. 

I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
thank  you  for  the  favor  rendered  my  son, 
Edward,  and  myself.  It  Is  nice  to  have 
friends  that  you  can  depend  on  when  you 
are  in  trouble  and  that  is  exactly  what  you 
have  done  for  us.  Edward  was  in  the  Marines 
and  wounded  three  times,  and  is  still  a 
little  nervous.  Not  receiving  hlc  pay  did 
not  help  matters  at  all.  Through  your  kind 
efforts  the  check  has  been  received. 

Larry  Logan,  Lafayette,  La. 


I  was  fOTtunate  enough  to  read  a  copy  of 
the  Congressional  Record  In  which  you  put 
up  a  fight  for  the  soldiers'  Increase  In  pay. 
May  I  congratulate  you  for  the  work  and 
effort  put  forth  on  that  bill.  I  hope  every 
father  and  soldier  In  the  Third  District 
realize  the  good  work  you  have  done. 

J.  J.  Prince, 
Lafayette,  La. 


Your  brilliant  work  played  an  Important 
part  in  winning  the  game.  Congratulations. 
We  are  solid  behind  you. 

A.  O.  Rappelet,  Houma,  La, 

I  want  to  thank  you  for  your  efforts  in 
the  matter  of  automobile  deal  discounts  be- 
fore the  House  Small  Business  Committee. 
Your  Interest  and  efforts  In  this  matter  are 
very  much  appreciated  and  I  hope  you  will, 
continue  them  toward  a  Just  settlement. 

Jos.  A.  Daigre.     , 
President,  New  Iberia  Auto  Co.,', 

New  Iberia. 

I  want  to  sincerely  thank  you  for  your 
wholehearted  efforts  which  resulted  in  the 
announcement  of  decontrol  of  all  types  of 
shrimp.  In  behalf  of  the  indtistry  and  your 
many  friends  here,  and  lot  myself,  please 
accept  sincere  thanks.  | 

Julian  M'Philuf*, 
Chairman,  Shrimp  Industry 
Advisory  Committoe. 

Moved  by  Mr.  Howard  Olivier,  seconded  by 
Mr.  Roy  LaBauve,  that  the  police  Jury  of 
Iberia  Parish  extends  its  expression  of  grati- 
tude to  United  States  Representative  James 
Domengeaux  for  his  good  work  in  trying  to 
have  government  controls  removed  from 
sugar  and  rice.  Motion  carried.  (Prom 
minutes  of  meeting  of  police  Jury  of  Iberia 
Parish,  November  14,  and  submitted  by 
Marcul  Deblanc,  secretary  and  treasurer.) 

It  is  with  gratitude  that  I  express  my  sin- 
cere appreciation  for  your  continued  and 
successful  effort  concerning  the  dredging  of 
the  mouth  of  Bayou  Lafourche.  I  cannot 
over-emphasize  the  value  of  this  project  and 
what  it  means  to  our  Industry  and  I  take 
pleasure  In  assuring  you  that  I  and  the  com- 
munity will  be  ever  grateful. 

E.  Milton  Egle, 
Golden  Meadow,  La. 

OFFICE  POLICT 

Since  I  have  been  in  Congress  I  have 
followed  certain  policies  which  have  en- 
abled me  to  render  careful  and  able  serv- 
ice to  my  constituents:  •  , 

1.  Answer  mail  promptly. 

2.  I  never  ask  "For  whom  did  you  vote 
in  the  last  election".  I  ask.  "What  can 
I  do  to  help  you?" 

3.  Always  remember  that  each  day  Is 
a  day  closer  to  the  next  election  when  an 
accounting  must  be  made.  » 

4.  There  is  no  unimportant  problem 
to  the  constituent  who  seeks  the  aid  of 
his  Congressman,  and  if  It  is  important 
to  my  constituent  it  is  important  to  me. 

5.  There  are  no  factions  or  political 
lines  after  the  vote  is  counted.  A  good 
Congressman  is  everybody's  Congress- 
man. 

6.  It  doesn't  matter  who  you  are,  what 
you  are  or  where  you  came  from.  If 
you  think  enough  of  me  to  ask  my  help, 
I  think  enough  of  you  to  do  all  I  caii  to 
help. 

7.  I  can't  do  everything,  but  I  do  every- 
thing I  can. 

8.  A  direct  question  justifies  a  direct 
answer.   It  must  either  be  "Yes"  or  "J^o." 

9.  You  may  not  agree  with  me  but  you 
will  always  know  where  I  stand.         * 
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to  represent  them.  It  Is 
Job.  I  have  no  other  busi- 
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Congressman  takes  undivided  attention 
and  time. 
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das  to  learn  to  be  a  Representatlv* 

must  learn   to  be  a  blacksmith, 

a  farmer,  an  enfrlneer.  a  lawyer 

•     •     •     A   new  Congressman 

n  at  the  foot  of  the  class     •     •     • 

rule     •     •     •     is  for  a  district  to 

man   with   at   least   fair   capacity, 

honest,    energetic,    sober    and 

and  keep  him  there  so  long  as 

his  duties  faithfully  and  well. 

n  will  gradually  rise  to  high  posl* 

Influence  in  the  House. 


ad  to  have  had  this  opportunity 
in  general  my  record  as  a  Mem- 
United  States  House  of  Repre- 
I    greatly    appreciate    the 
people  of  the  Third  Louisiana 
conferred  upon  me  when  they 
me  to  represent  them  in  Con- 
their  approval  of  my  work  as 
by  my  reelection  for  the  past 
terms  of  office.    I  trust 
have  the  privilege  of  continu- 
sirvlce  to  them  and  to  the  Nation. 
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MKcKINNON.    Mr.  Speaker,  the 
ble  charge  that  the  bill  which 
Incotne  taxes   $5,100,000,000  would 
the  Federal  budget  has  been 
by  the  recent  statement  of 
of  the  Treasury  reporting 
surplus  of  "more  than  $7,- 
for  fiscal  1948. 
newspaper  report  of  this  state- 
appeared  in  the  Washington 
on  June  17,  is  included: 
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rOSESXSS  SXVm-BILUON  SUKPLUS 

of  Treasury  Snyder  said  yester- 
G'  wemment  will  wind  up  the  current 
June   30  with   a  budget   surplus 
tban  •7.COO.0OO.0OO. 
Uild  a  news  conference  the  excess 
over  spending  will  be  "very  close" 
Truman's    17,483.000.000    estl- 
e   an  expected   teOOOOOOOO   loss 
due  to  the  recent  tax  cut. 
declined  comment  on  recent  auto- 
other   price    Increases.      He   said 
bad   a  chance   to  analyse   the 
costs. 

recalled  he  bad  "urged  manufacturers, 
and  t>uslneasmen  not  to  over- 
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price"  where  t.helr  1047  year-end  financial 
statement  showed  excessive  profits.  He  said 
he  will  do  so  again  if  their  1948  semiannual 
statements  ihow  ezccaslTe  profits. 

Snyder  wss.  silent  about  congressional 
plans  to  ad)avn  without  enacting  Mr.  Tru- 
man's program  for  price  controls  and  other 
anti-Inflationary  steps.  He  said  Mr.  Truman 
has  outlined  his  own  views  definitely,  and 
"let's  rest  on  his  statement." 


Selling — A   Friendly  Journey 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HAROLD  D.  DONOHUE 

or  MASSACUrSTTTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  June  18  (legislative  day  of 
Thursday.  June  17 K  1948 

Mr  DONOHUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  would  like 
to  include  a  brief  of  the  address  recently 
delivered  before  the  Worcester  Sales  Ex- 
ecutives Club  by  Mr.  Harry  G.  Goddard, 
president.  Wyman-Gordon  Co.,  Worces- 
ter. Mass.  Mr.  Goddard*s  speech,  titled 
"Selling — A  Friendly  Journey."  outlines 
the  early  history  of  Worcester.  Riving 
well  deserved  tribute  to  those  pioneer 
men  and  families  mainly  responsible  for 
the  foundation  and  development  of  our 
modem  city;  his  talk  contains  many  per- 
tinent and  timely  references  for  the  in- 
spiration of  the  young  people  of  today. 

Mr.  Goddard  is  preeminently  quali- 
fied to  recount  this  thesis,  having  risen 
from  humble  beginnings  to  a  foremost 
position  among  the  outstanding  indus- 
trial executives  of  the  United  States. 

His  address  follows: 

It  is  a  great  boner  to  be  a&ked  to  address 
the  Sales  Executives  Club  of  Worcester.  I 
prl2-e  the  opportunity  because  of  my  regard 
for  Its  members  and  because  of  the  part  they 
are  playing  In  our  city  and  national  life. 
It  would  ill  become  nae  If  I  should  feel  that 
I  could  give  guidance  or  InsUuction  in  the 
Importsnt  art  of  selling  to  such  ayezpert 
audience.  The  notice  of  this  meeCbg  de- 
picted as  stepping  stones  to  success:  Hard 
work,  confidence  and  good  will.  These  qual- 
ities Indeed  are  high  on  the  list  of  those 
required  for  success. 

I  wish  to  congratulate  your  previous  presi- 
dents. Mr.  George  Abbott  and  Mr.  Everett 
Merrill,  and  Mr.  William  R.  Moore,  now  pres- 
ident, on  the  great  progress  your  club  has 
made.  Indicated  by  this  splendid  assemblage 
on  Its  second  presidents'  anniversary  night. 
Tou.  like  many  others,  are  spreading  the 
story  of  Worcester  of  which  we  are  Justly 
proud. 

Today.  Worcester  Is  a  city  of  300.000  people 
with  greatly  diversified  industries,  many  cul- 
tural Institutions,  and  an  enviable  world- 
wide reputation  In  many  fields.  I  asked 
myself  why  this  could  be,  in  a  location  devoid 
of  many  natural  advantages  and  fu  from  raw 
materials.  The  answer  is  "men."  Progress 
such  as  this  does  not  Just  happen.  It  may 
seem  foreign  to  my  subject  to  ask  you  to 
thinlc  with  me  for  a  few  moments  i  bout 
these  men  and  their  accomplishments,  but, 
as  we  tell  their  story  we  wUl  reall«  that  they 
laid  the  foundations  which  made  possible 
the  Industries  you  represent. 

Lend  me  your  Imagination  and  consider 
what  we  would  find  if  this  entire  group  here 
could   from   some   far-ofl   lajiid    have   been 


dropped  Into  the  beautiful  valley  where  Wor- 
cester is  situated,  approximately  one  hundred 
years  ago.  We  would  have  found  a  little 
community  of  approximately  10.000  people. 
There  would  have  been  little  to  tell  except 
the  record  of  the  courage  and  vision  of  the 
men  there,  and  their  belief  in  the  future  of 
American  freedom  and  enterprise.  It  is  be- 
cause of  such  men,  willing  to  work,  to  sacri- 
fice and  to  risk,  that  we  have  here,  and  in 
many  like  communities  throughout  our  land, 
the  conditions  of  which  we  are  so  prcud. 

There  was  a  time  when  commercial  activi- 
ties wert  looked  upon  with  a  certain  degree 
of  condCKCOstan.  That  time  has  long  since 
passed.  It  Is  now  fully  acknowledged  that 
the  resources  required  for  the  upbuilding 
of  our  country  could  not  have  been  available 
except  f-om  the  proceeds  of  business  given 
by  men  succeeaful  in  their  fields.  Their 
interests  were  not  priniarlly  In  profit  or  dis- 
play. Their  pride  was  in  accomplishment 
and  In  the  community  beneflti  so  well 
exemplified  in  the  Instances  that  I  would  like 
to  call  to  your  attention. 

One  hundred  years  or  more  ago  there  was 
a  storekeeper  at  the  north  end  of  the  city, 
now  called  Lincoln  Square,  named  Stephen 
Salisbury.  He  and  his  descendants  through 
the  third  generation  were  successful,  and 
made  wide  investments  and  great  contribu- 
tions to  the  development  of  Worcester.  The 
institutions  owing  the  Salisbury's  a  great 
debt  are  the  Worcester  Polytechnic  Institute, 
the  Worcester  Art  Museum,  the^Amerlcan 
Antiquarian  Society  and  many  another 
civic  activity  of  Worcester. 

William  Merrlfleld.  a  builder,  foresaw  that 
"mighty  oaks  from  little  acorns  grow  "  One 
of  the  wonders  of  his  day  was  the  "Mcrri- 
field  Building. '  biUlt  by  him  for  lease  with 
power  to  Infant  Industries.  Built  in  1854 
it  was  1.000  feet  long,  three  stories  high, 
and  50  feet  wide.  The  power  was  a  350- 
horsepower  steam  engine,  the  largest  and  cms 
of  the  costliest  in  Worcester.  It  is  interest- 
ing to  note  that  this  project  Is  In  line  with 
the  plans  of  the  economic  group  of  our 
chamber  of  commerce  which  is  using  the 
same  method  for  aid  and  encouragement  to 
new  and  amall  enterprises. 

Washburn  is  a  worthy  name  in  Worcester, 
.Ichabod.  the  blacksmith,  being  the  first. 
Renting  space  in  a  amall  factory  built  by 
the  Sallsburys.  he  fotmded  the  wire  and 
steel  indtutry.  The  rent  for  his  first  build- 
ing was  91.011  a  year.  From  this  small  be- 
ginning came  the  Washburn  &  Moen  Manu- 
facttirlng  Co..  now  succeeded  by  the  American 
Steel  &  Wire  Co.  Mr.  Washburn  is  another 
example  of  the  clvlc-mindedness  of  the  busi- 
nessman of  those  days.  His  contributions 
were  many  to  all  good  causes  in  Worcester 
Including  the  Worcester  Polytechnic  Insti- 
tute, where  he  put  Into  practice  the  Idea  of 
a  work  shop  as  an  adjunct  to  textbook  edu- 
cation. 

The  "dividends"  from  the  contributions 
of  these  and  other  pioneers  are  indicated  by 
the  many  successful  Industries  which  have 
benefited  by  the  institutions  these  men 
foimded.  An  outstanding  example  Is  the 
Norton  Co.,  manufacturers  of  abra.«ilve  wheels 
and  machines  and  our  largest  Industry. 

The  beginning  of  this  company  was  in  a 
little  pottery  where  someone  had  the  Idea 
materials  could  be  put  together  and  produce 
something  which  would  grind  surfaces  bet- 
ter and  cheaper  than  could  be  done  with  the 
natural  stone.  Two  professors  at  the  Worces- 
ter Tech,  Milton  P  HIgglns  and  George  I. 
Alden.  recognlred  the  value  of  this  idea. 
The  Norton  Co.  was  bom.  Both  men 
became  great  contributors  to  every  move- 
ment contributing  to  the  growth  of  the  city. 
Mr.  HIgglns  was  the  father  of  the  trade 
school  In  the  public-school  system  of  this 
country. 

If  time  permitted  I  could  tell  you  romcnce- 
fUled  stories  of  many  a  Worcester  industry. 
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Suffice  It  to  mention  one  or  two.  James 
Heald,  the  son  of  the  founder  of  the  Heald 
Machine  Co..  by  dint  of  real  salesman- 
ship raised  $10,000  to  purchase  from  his 
father  the  machine  shop  portion  of  the  busi- 
ness and  move  it  to  Worcester.  To  meet 
the  time  limit  set  for  the  completion  of  the 
transaction  he  drove  behind  a  pair  of  fast 
horses  16  miles  into  the  country  and  com- 
pleted the  bargain  made  with  his  father. 
Today  the  third  generation  is  carrying  on 
this  business,  the  products  of  which  are 
widely  known. 

The  Rice  Barton  Corp..  builders  of  paper 
machinery,  was  a  little  machine  shop  100 
years  ago.  Strange  as  it  may  seem.  In  that 
little  shop  the  first  machine  for  making  en- 
velopss  was  developed.  The  Inventor  was  a 
physician.  Dr.  Russell  Hav.-es.  Henry  Swift 
walked  from  the  seashore  town  of  Falmouth 
100  miles  to  Worcester  and  as  the  result 
of  his  inventions  Worcester  is  the  center  of 
the  envelope  Industry,  represented  by  the 
U.  S.  Envelope  Co. 

Many  another  instance  could  be  related: 
Matthew  J.  Whittall  coming  over  from  Eng- 
land to  collat>orate  with  George  Crompton. 
the  Inventor  of  the  modern  loom.  This  de- 
veloped into  the  Whittall  Mills  and  the 
Crompton  and  Knowles  Loom  Works.  Henry 
Graton,  with  WOO  capital,  starling  the  little 
leather  shop  which  is  now  the  Graton  and 
Knight  Co.  One  thing  in  common  in  all 
these  instances  is  that  start  with  little  or  no 
capital.  They  were  brought  to  their  present 
position  by  hard  work  and  the  plowing  of 
earnings  back  Into  the  business.  There  were 
then  no  hampering  laws  such  as  we  have 
today,  many  of  which  seem  to  be  bared  on 
the  false  premise  that  success  cannot  be  ob- 
tained without  harm  to  others.  True  suc- 
cess is  of  benefit  to  all. 

Coming  a  little  closer  to  our  subject,  sales- 
manship, I  wish  to  mention  two  famous 
Worcester  salesmen.  One,  John  Boynton, 
was  what  we  used  to  call  a  tln-peddler.  He 
went  throughout  the  country  towns  peddling 
or  selling  household  articles.  He  became  an 
institution  and  his  regular  trips  were  looked 
forward  to  by  all  with  whom  he  dealt.  His 
business  expanded;  he  was  frugal  and  one  day 
he  came  to  Worcester  and  talked  with  some 
of  his  associates,  saying,  "I  want  to  help 
found  a  school  that  will  give  boys  a  better 
training  for  business  and  life,  both  in  cultural 
activities  and  mechanics."  He  had  saved 
from  his  little  business  tlOO.OOO.  which  was 
the  first  gift  toward  the  founding  of  the 
Worcester  Polytechnic  Institute. 

Another.  Jonas  Clark,  at  the  time  of  the 
"forty-niners"  went  to  California,  not  to  dig 
gold,  but  to  sell  supplies  to  those  who  did. 
Toward  the  end  of  his  life  he,  too,  had  the 
urge  to  help  boys  get  an  education,  which  he 
had  not  had,  and  at  less  cost  than  was  then 
available.  He  was  the  founder  of  Clark  Uni- 
versity, to  which  he  left  $3,000,000.  I  have 
related  some  of  these  instances  to  show  our 
Indebtedness  to  the  past  and  the  proud  herit- 
age which  is  ours. 

I  confess  my  own  life  has  been  a  pleasant 
Journey  and  that  I  seek  above  all  things  for 
myself  and  the  company  with  which  I  am 
associated  the  friendship  and  respect  of  cus- 
tomer, vendor,  and  competitor  alike.  A 
gentleman  for  whom  I  worked  as  a  young 
man  once  said  to  me.  "I  have  lived  a  long 
life,  and  there  are  three  things  which  to  my 
mind  are  of  great  Importance.  They  are 
health,  friends,  and  a  pleasant  occupation." 
An  analysis  of  this  simple  statement  shows 
how  much  of  life  It  embraces.  Unhappy  the 
man  who  does  not  have  friends  and  who  does 
not  enjoy  his  occupation. 

Someone  has  said,  "We  learn  In  three 
ways — by  precept,  by  example,  and  by  ex- 
perience." We  will  all  agree  with  this  and,  I 
think,  admit  that  we  learn  more  by  example 
and  experience  than  we  do  by  precept.  F^^l- 
lowing  the  suggestion  of  your  President,  I 


will  mention  a  few  experiences  that  have  been 
of  help  and  Interest  to  me  and  that  illustrate 
some  of  the  fundamental  qualities  required 
for  true  success  in  life. 

My  first  experience  with  an  executive 
salesman  was  with  my  father.  You  vrtll  be 
surprised  when  I  tell  you  he  was  a  minister. 
He  would  have  been  a  success,  however.  In 
any  field.  He  taught  or  "sold"  me  many 
ideas,  the  value  of^  which  I  little  realized 
until  many  years  had  passed.  As  I  think  of 
him,  I  remember  that  statement  of  Calvin 
Coolidge,  "My  folks  were  happy  and  con- 
tented; they  lived  within  their  means  and 
feared  no  man."  I  was  fortunate  in  that 
heritage. 

I  will  take  the  liberty  of  giving  you  an 
Instance  of  my  father's  method  of  teaching. 
He  was  a  pastor  of  a  small  church;  his  duties 
included  those  of  Janitor,  treasurer,  and 
whatnot.  One  of  the  things  I  enjoyed  and 
was  allowed  to  do  on  a  Sunday  afternoon  was 
to  cotmt  the  morning  collection.  In  that 
little  parish  it  was  meager.  One  day  I  found 
a  half  dollar  in  the  collection  plate.  This 
was  £o  unusual  I  called  it  to  my  father's  at- 
tention. He  said,  "I  didn't  see  any  50-cent 
person  in  the  congregation  today.  Let  me 
see  it  '■  He  took  the  coin,  looked  It  over, 
tested  it  and  said,  "Son.  that's  counterfeit." 
Then  he  said  he  hoped  that  whoever  had 
put  it  on  the  Lord's  plate  didn't  know  that 
it  was  counterfeit,  but  that  it  was  counter- 
feit Just  the  same.  I  asked  him  if  I  could 
have  it.  He  gave  it  to  me.  I  carried  It  around 
in  my  pocket  for  a  number  of  days.  I  had 
never  had  a  50-cent  piece  before.  I  was 
saying  to  myself  that  If  nobody  knew  it  was 
counterfeit  why  couldn't  I  use  It  and  kept 
thinking  how  many  things  it  would  buy. 
One  day,  walking  with  my  father  on  the 
bridge  over  a  nearby  river,  he  said,  "Have 
you  that  50-cent  piece  in  your  pocket? ' 
I  knew  what  was  coming  but  at  his  request, 
handed  it  to  him.  He  gave  me  a  little  talk 
about  the  Importance  of  sincerity  and  not 
having  anything  about  one  that  was  counter- 
feit. He  then  said,  'You  don't  want  to  keep 
this,  do  you?"  My  answer  was  a  feeble  "no." 
He  threw  it  into  the  river.  I  can  still  hear 
that  splash.  As  I  have  observed  men  under 
many  circumstances,  I  have  found  that  it 
is  impossible  for  them  for  any  length  of 
time  to  prosper  with  counterfeit  ideas.  So  I 
say  the  f  uiwmental  basis  of  any  business  or 
any  profession,  and  none  more  than  sales- 
manship, is  Integrity,  both  of  person  and 
product. 

My  first  business  venttire  was  a  failure. 
It  Is  interesting  how  things  repeat  them- 
selves. This  venture  was  subsidized,  not  by 
the  Government  but  by  my  parents.  They 
furnished  me  the  lemons  and  the  sugar  to 
start  in  business.  I  set  up  a  box  in  front 
of  the  house  with  a  sign.  "Lemonade,  ice 
cold,  5  cents  a  glass."  I  was  doing  a  pretty 
good  business  when  a  boy  across  the  street 
came  over  to  see  what  was  going  on.  A  little 
later  a  box  appeared  on  the  other  side  of  the 
street  with  a  sign,  "Lemonade.  3  cents  a 
glass."  He  got  the  business.  I  still  had  some 
lemons  and  sugar  so  I  added  a  little  more 
water  and  changed  the  price  to  two  glasses  for 
5  cents.  I  did  quite  a  volume  of  business  but 
at  the  end  of  the  day  had  not  made  enough 
profit  to  pay  back  the  capital  invested.  This 
taught  me  that  a  fair  profit  is  not  only 
Justifiable,  but  necessary.  Many  people  to- 
day, without  practical  experience,  are  as- 
suming that  profit  in  business  should  be 
limited  and  are  preaching  mediocrity  and 
security  rather  than  opportunity  and  in- 
centive. 

My  next  business  venture  was  selling 
newspapers,  a  great  experience  which  many 
of  you  have  had.  On  my  first  day  I  pur- 
chased four  papers  for  five  cents  and  sold 
them  for  8  cents.  Overhead,  general  ex-? 
pense  and  shoe  leather  did  not  enter  into 
my  accoimting.    As  the  days  went  by  and 


"fair  weather"  newsboys  dropped  out  wben 
winter  days  came,  I  built  up  a  substaiitial 
route.  I  purchased  the  papers  and  made 
the  collections.  I  collected  every  2  weeks 
and  each  customer  owed  me  24  cents.  My 
experiences  with  those  newspaper  custon&ers 
have  been  duplicated  many  times  in  Ifiter 
business  relationships.  jj 

There  were  three  kinds  o£  people :  one  kind 
lived  exactly  up  to  his  contract  without  any 
sentiment.  I  was  paid  24  cents  and  it  a 
quarter  was  handed  me,  the  penny  in  change 
was  waited  for.  I  have  no  fault  to  find  With 
those  in  that  group,  but  they  miss  an  awful 
lot  of  fun  in  life.  The  second  group  always 
seemed  to  find  some  way  to  chisel;  they 
would  claim  a  paper  or  two  had  been  missed 
and  deductions  were  made  from  the  24  c^ts. 
I  might  add  that  such  people  didn't  (;ain 
much  by  it  for  on  stormy  days  I  gave  my  •pe- 
dal attention  to  the  customer  in  the  third 
class.  This  kind  of  customer  was  frleiirily. 
He  went  beyond  the  letter  of  the  law.  '  He 
gave  me  a  quarter  and  said,  "Son,  keep  the 
change."  It  is  possible  that  you  in  your 
business  dealings  may  have  met  people  who 
are  in  all  of  these  classes.  Few  buslnteses 
have  succeeded  that  did  not  have  the  guid- 
ing principle  of  doing  more  than  is  siihply 
required.  ' 

I  was  fortunate  to  have  begun  my  btisltiess 
life  in  the  period  when  Industrial  devdpp- 
ment  was  advancing  by  leaps  and  bounds  and 
thus  had  the  opportunities  to  observe  many 
men  whose  names  were  nationally  kncwn 
In  that  early  Indtastrlal  era.  They  were  not 
supermen.  The  biggest  of  them  were  frietidly 
and  simple. 

Why  is  our  country  great?  I  believe  It  Is 
because  of  the  old-fashioned,  homely  quali- 
ties of  Its  citizens;  character,  enthusiasm, 
courage  and  a  belief  In  the  Golden  Rule. 
As  a  result  of  these  we  have  what  we  call 
free  enterprise,  that  is  freedom  for  a  private 
individual  to  profit  by  his  own  efforts  |and 
to  enjoy  those  profits  with  a  proper  conjpep- 
tlon  of  the  responsibility  to  the  society 
which  gave  him  that  opportunity.  i 

It  is  sad  to  note  that  our  American  w«y  of 
life  is  under  attack.  Its  assumptions  are 
open  to  question  from  many  quarters,  j  For 
these  reasons  we  must  renew  our  pridje  in 
the  American  story  and  oiar  confidence  in 
Americas  destiny.  Democracy  can  last  bnly 
as  long  as  men  and  women  of  intelligence 
follow  the  charts  of  human  experience',  IX 
we  look  well  to  them,  the  shoals  of  expedi- 
ency and  selfishness  are  plainly  marked. 

It  is  possible  that  we  in  btisiness  have 
failed  to  preach,  in  season  and  out,  the  doc- 
trines that  have  made  America  great ,  and 
have  somehow  feared  to  tell  the  true  story 
of  business  and  what  a  successful  enterprise 
Involves  over  the  years.  Leaders  mtist  l>e 
furnished  who  will  answer  the  Insidious 
propaganda  which  comes  from  so  many 
sources  all  seeking  to  alter  the  system  v?hich 
has  been  the  basis  of  our  progress. 

Where  will  these  leaders  come  from?  Jrom 
the  same  source  as  in  the  past.  Not  from  a 
restricted  group  but  from  every  walk  of  life — 
school,  college,  farm  and  shop.  We  don't 
need  extraordinary  men;  leadership  is  fiu"- 
nlshed  by  ordinary  men  with  more  than 
ordinary  determination. 

I  look  forward  to  the  future  of  our  city, 
our  Industries  and  otir  Nation  with  unshaken 
optimism.  I  feel  sure  we  have  the  power 
and  the  spirit  to  meet  the  problems  of  the 
present  as  did  cur  forebears  In  the  earlier 
periods  of  our  history.  Each  can  contribute 
his  part.  No  group  or  organization  has  inore 
opportunity  for  usefulness  than  a  sales  ex- 
ecutive group  such  as  is  here  tonight. 

We  must  all  be  salesmen  of  these  truths. 
If  we  fulfill  this  obligation  we  shall  have 
helped  to  build  a  highway  with  guldeposts 
which  will  aid  generations  to  come  to  find 
the  kind  of  a  life  which  they  can  honestly 
call  a  "friendly  journey." 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALEXANDER  WILEY 

or  WISCCNSIM 

IN  THE  SENATK  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Frid§.y,  June  18  (legislative  day  of 
Tuesday,  June  15).  1948 


WILEY.    Mr.    President.   I   ask 

unaniirous  consent  to  have  printed  in 

RxqoRO  an  editorial  entitled    Federal 

of    Right    to    Work    Called 

American  Need."  published  in  the 

Free  Press  on  Sunday,  May  30, 

being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
onjered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rjscokd, 
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APPENDIX  TO  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 


of  living  formula  which  settled 
threatened    General    Motors   strike    has 
led  by  economists  and  the  press  as  a 
in  labor-management  relations." 
Actua  ly.  the  plan  is  not  new  but  this  to 
time   it   has  been   applied    in   an 
of   such   magnitude.     Time    alone 
how  well  it  will  work. 
was  another  development  in  Detroit 
however,  which  generally  has  been 
those  who  hailed  so  enthusias- 
s  new  agreement  with  the  unions, 
impact  upon  American  life,  it  is  far 
ft  ndamental    than    merely    finding   a 
to  avoid  a  strike.    We  refer  specifi- 
k  demonstration  of  the  callous  dlsre- 
constitutlonal     guarantees     which 
every  American  the  right  to  work. 


givei 


TUBTJTZ  TO  THX  CNIOIfS 

by  the  Detroit  Times.  Chrysler 

'turned  the  vacation-pay  line  Into  a 

membership  drive,  refusing  to  allow 

of    the    UAW-CIO   or    any 

nqu4nt  member  to  collect  the  check." 

conjmlttee  of  pickets  demanded   to  see 

and  union  dues  receipts  of  every- 

approached    the    window.     Those 

coi4d  show  no  up-to-date  receipt  were 

to  the  union  hall  and  pay  up  or 

New  employees  who  had  not  Joined 

unlo^  were  instructed  to  go  to  the  union 

sign  up. 

and  plant-protection  men  stood 

tched.     One  of  them  expressed  the 

hat  he  thought  it  was  a  violation  of 

Taftj-Hartley  Act  but  added  hopelessly, 

nothing  we  can  do  about  it,  any- 


ti  rm 
ooniptre 


joy  nent 


!  lappened  at  Chrysler  is  nothing  new. 

ti  Kls  of  plants  throughout  the  United 

c(  impulsory  union  membership  Is  the 

"  i  •amlng  a  living. 

1  bough  there  is  a  Federal  statute 

a   penalty  of  95.000  of   a   10-year 

for  any  "two  or  more  persons 

to  injure,  oppress,  threaten,  or 

any  citizen  in  the  free  exerclM 

rat  of  any  right  or  privilege  se- 

him  by  the  Constitution  or  laws  of 

■    States.-    the    law    is  flagrantly 

and    held    In    utter    contempt. 

now   famous  case  of  Cecil  B.  Da 

was  expelled  from  the  American 

of  Radio  Artists  and  forced  to 

a  lucrative  radio  program   because 

^  to  pay  a  $1  political  aaseana«nt. 

le  Court  of  the  United  States  de- 

D«  MUle  a  hearing. 

correctly  and  courageously  stood 
principle  that  ones  liberties  as  a 
nd  his  obligations  as  a  member  of 
I  nion  ought  to  be  separated. 
I  clearly  American  concept  of  de- 
the  courts  turned  a  deaf  ear.    And 


this  in  view  of  the  fact  that  Mr.  Justice 
Hughes  once  declared  fqr  the  Stipreme  Court 
of  the  United  Sutes  thst  "it  requires  no 
argument  to  show  that  the  right  to  work  for 
a  living  in  the  common  occupattona  of  the 
community  Is  of  the  very  eaaence  of  the  pa- 
■onal  freedom  and  oppc^unity  that  it  was 
the  purpose  of  the  amendment  (Fourteenth) 
to  secure." 

cuAEAirms  LACxnto 

Had  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  been  in  effect 
when  Mr.  De  MlHe  challenged  the  nght  of 
hla  own  union  to  levy  an  assessment  for  the 
purpose  of  advancing  the  political  philoso- 
phies of  its  leaders,  his  rights  under  the 
Constitution  would  have  been  saieguarded. 

With  the  present  complexion  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  which  interprets  old  laws  in 
new  ways,  there  U  no  such  guarantee  safe- 
guarding the  right  of  every  individual  to 
work  when  he  pleases,  where  he  pleases,  for 
himself  or  whoever  wants  to  hire  bim  under 
the  full  protection  of  the  Government  of  the 
United  States. 

That  is  why  we  believe  the  right  to  work 
should  be  written  Into  law  quite  as  indelibly 
as  Is  the  right  to  strike.  As  Mr.  De  MUle 
inquired  in  his  testimony  before  the  House 
Committee  on  Education  and  LAbor.  "Which 
is  more  basic?  Which  is  more  essential  to 
life  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness?" 

While  the  questions  answer  themselves, 
Mr.  De  Mille  points  out  that  while  we  have 
Constitutional  provisions  and  statutes  which 
seemingly  are  bread  enough  to  guarantee  a 
cltiaeBs  indlvidtial  liberty,  nowhere  is  the 
right  to  work  even  asserted,  miKh  less  em- 
phasized or  explicitly  defended. 

We  can  no  longer  pretend  that  it  is  Con- 
stitutional to  deprive  some  people  of  the 
right  to  work  because  others  have  the  right 
to  strike. 

In  urging  that  Interference  with  the  right 
to  work  be  made  a  Federal  offense.  Mr  De 
MUle  makes  it  clear  that  he  is  not  advocating 
revival  of  professional  strike  breakers  or 
urging  any  .support  to  employers  who  would 
xise  them.  He  stated  emphatically  to  the 
Congreaalonal  committee  that  "employers' 
thuga  are  as  bad  m  union  thugs  ' 

"I  am  speaking."  said  De  MUle,  -for  the 
man  or  woman  who  has  a  job.  Is  satiafled 
with  it  and  wants  to  keep  It." 

rown  or  comruifma 
Five  months  ago  in  France,  the  Commu- 
nists fomented  strikes  which  resulted  in  the 
collapse  of  transportation  and  stoppage  of 
fuel  supplies.  Millions  of  workers  had  left 
their  Jobs. 

In  this  crisis.  Premier  Schuman  told  the 
National  Assembly  that  "We  wlU  not  permit 
any  attack  on  the  right  to  work  and  we  wiU 
punish  any  act  of  sabotage."  As  a  result,  the 
public  service  workers  voted  to  returu  to 
work. 

The  Communist  threat  to  the  United 
States  Is  not  now  so  dangerous  as  in  France, 
a  nation  long  noted  for  the  corruption  of  its 
public  cfltcials  and  the  venality  of  its  preaa. 

Yet  Harry  Bridges,  whose  policies  are  in- 
distinguishable from  the  Communist  Party 
line,  holds  not  only  our  west  cofiet  shipping 
but  the  sugar  workers  of  the  United  States. 
Hawaii.  Cuba,  Puerto  Rico  and  the  Domlnl< 
can  Republic  in  the  hollow  of  his  band. 

It  is  not  dilBcult  to  imagine  what  a  threat 
to  our  national  safety  in  time  of  war  repoees 
la  the  rigid  control  of  mUllons  of  workers 
by  one  man  whose  idaotagiee  are  dlametrl- 
caUy  opposed  to  our  oimi. 

LaoAL  rtioxML  riuw  nxisd 
We  do  not  favor  legislation  ouUawlng  the 
Communist  Party  or  the  Mundt-Nlion  bill 
which  would  drive  It  tinderground. 

It  Is  naive  to  believe  that  such  restrictions 
would  have  any  salutary  effect  upon  trained 
Communist  workers  who  do  not  hesitate  to 
lie.  steal,  cheat  or  falsify  their  identity. 

But  If  our  PMtral  Government  protected 
the  right  uf  every  taan  and  woman  to  work. 


it  would  be  Impoasible  for  the  Communists 
and  their  dupes  within  the  labor  unions  to 
cripple  our  Industry  and  commerce  at  tbelr 
wUl. 

Sxich  a  Federal  safegtiard  would  shear  "ar- 
rogant  labor  bosses  of  much  of  their  povper 
and  make  their  onions  more  responsive  to 
the  will  of  the  membership. 

It  would  discourage  the  use  of  intimida- 
tion and  goon  tactica  on  American  citizens 
who  choose  to  exercise  their  right  to  work. 

It  would  stop  reactionary  labor  bosses  from 
crying.  "To  hell  with  the  law." 

It  woxild  put  an  end  to  the  use  of  threats. 
Intimidation.  assstUt  and  violence  In  what  is 
cynically  called  "peaceful  picketing.' 

More  than  anything  else,  a  Federal  right 
to  work  statute,  backed  by  stiff  penalties, 
would,  as  Mr.  De  Mille  says,  "keep  this  Nation 
face  forward  on  the  road  charted  by  our  fore- 
fathers— the  road  of  llt>erty  under  laws  that 
protect  and  expand  individual  freedom,  not 
restrict  it." 

We  commend  such  a  law  to  the  attention 
of  a  Congress  now  unhappily  engaged  in 
forging  new  ahackles  for  our  civil  liberties 
when  It  sbotUd  be  demonstrating  that..^'^ 
strength  of  American  Democracy  lies  In 'the 
unfettered  privileges  and  rtghu  afforded 
free  men. 

John  S    Kkight. 


Statement  on  Spain  by  Dr.  Joseph  F. 
Thomiof 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HERBERT  R.  O'CONOR 

or   MAXTLAirD 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  June  18  (.legislative  day  o/ 
Tuesday,  June  15),  1948 

Mr  O'CONOR.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Ricoro  a  statement 
on  Spain,  written  by  Dr.  Joseph  P. 
Thormng.  associate  editor  of  The 
Americas  and  World  AlTairs.  Dr.  Thom- 
m?.  who  is  a  splend'd  citizen  of 
Maryland,  made  a  first-hand  study  of 
conditions  In  the  Iberian  Peninsula.  His 
competence  in  the  field  of  international 
relations  is  widely  recognized. 

There  being  no  objecUon,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Recoro.  as  follows : 

In  view  of  the  world  conspiracy  against 
freedom  and  progress,  a  piece  by  l^Li.  Paul 
P.  Kennedy  (The  New  Tora  Times.  June  7. 
1948)  about  the  friendly  moves  of  some  oC 
the  other  American  republics  toward  Spain 
is  worthy  of  fuller  conslderaUon.  Mr.  Ken- 
nedy, reporting  from  Madrid,  writes  that  Co- 
lombia, Costa  Rica  (which  Just  freed  itself 
from  Leftist  terror).  Cubs,  Peru.  Honduras 
and.  possibly.  BraaU  are  inclined  to  looi  fa- 
vorably upon  a  resumption  of  complete  dip- 
lonutic  relations  with  the  one  country  in 
Europe  that  scored  a  definite  victory  over  the 
Soviet  Union.  In  the  same  despntch.  men- 
tion is  made  of  the  fact  that  both  Bolivia  and 
El  Salvador  now  have  Ministers  In  Madrid. 
whUe  Argentina  and  the  Dominican  Republic 
are  represented  by  ambassadors.  Ceri.Mnlf. 
this  is  enough  evidence  to  show  a  new  orien- 
tation  Is  being  diaplayed  in  important  areas 
of  the  Western  Hemisphere. 

In  the  light  of  this  uiutanlmblc  trend.  Mr. 
Kennedy's  final  paragraph  has  special  iignifl- 
cance     He  writes  as  (oUovs: 

"WhUe  Spanish  observers  are  optimistic 
that  the  United  Nations  will  fall  Into  line 
soon  and  send  an  ambassador,  embassy  of- 
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flclals  see  this  as  Impossible  as  long  as  the 
1946  resolution  of  the  United  Nations  holds 
good." 

Obviously,  the  first  "United  Nations,"  men- 
tioned here,  was  meant  to  he  the  United 
States. 

Much  more  im[>ortant,  however,  is  the  "un- 
official"  opinion  of  United  States  embassy 
officials  in  Madrid  to  the  effect  that  a  "1946 
United  Nations  resolution"  prohibits  the 
United  States,  or  any  other  member  stale, 
from  resuming  full  diplomatic  relations  with 
a  nation  which,  according  to  Ambassador 
Carlton  J.  H.  Hayes,  accorded  us  loyal,  valu- 
able cooperation  in  World  War  II. 

To  be  sure,  a  1946  United  Nations  resolu- 
tion required  "the  recall  of  the  chiefs  of 
diplomatic  missions  from  Madrid." 

What  our  correspondent  fails  to  mention, 
however,  is  that  the  same  resolution  was 
placed  l>efore  the  United  Nations  in  1947: 
and  was  not  approved.  The  United  Nations 
riUes  require  a  two-thirds  vote  to  pass  a 
resolution.  Although  such  a  margin  was 
obtained  in  194S,  it  was  unattainable  in 
1947.  Inasmuch  as  the  resolution  was  not 
renewed,  it  cannot  now  be  in  effect.  That 
explains  why  Argentina,  the  Dominican  Re- 
public. Bolivia,  and  El  Salvador  are  actually 
represented  by  "Chiefs  of  diplomatic  mis- 
sions"  In  Madrid,  while  a  number  of  the 
other  Republics  are  giving  serious  thought 
to  the  udvisability  of  similar  representation. 

Furthermore,  It  is  a  matter  of  record  that 
the  United  States  was  one  of  the  countries 
which  In  1947  not  only  opposed,  but  also 
voted  against,  the  resolution  recalling  the 
Chiefs  of  diplomatic  missions  from  Madrid. 

Consequently,  it  should  be  clear  that  there 
is  no  legal  provision  which  would  control 
the  freedom  of  action  which  every  nation 
enjoys  under  international  law.  and  accord- 
ing to  the  United  Nations  charter,  to  ac- 
credit envoys  in  Madrid.  With  respect  to 
the  United  States,  it  may  be  borne  in  mind 
that,  since  April  1939.  Spain  has  been  recog- 
nized as  the  de  facto  and  de  Jure  Govern- 
ment of  the  Spanish  people. 

At  a  time,  therefore,  when  the  United 
States  maintains  ambassadors  in  the  Union 
of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics,  in  Soviet- 
dominated  Poland,  in  totalitarian  Yugo- 
slavia, and  in  raped  Czechoslovakia,  it  is 
to  strain  at  a  gnat  and  swallow  a  camel  to 
pretend  that  peace-loving  states  may  not 
continue  friendly  relations  with  the  de  facto 
and  de  jure  Government  of  Spain. 


Pay  of  Federal   Employees 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

rr 

HON.  J.  GLENN  BEALL 

or    MAEYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  June  18.  1948 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  inserted  in  the 
RcccRD  a  letter  I  received  from  a  constit- 
uent, the  wife  of  a  Federal  worker.  The 
writer  asked  that  her  identity  be  kept 
confidential  so  I  have  omitted  the  sig- 
nature. 

JUKK  10.  1948 
Hon.  James  Glenn  Beall, 
Moujc  0/  Representatives, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
DzAB  Mr.  Beall:  I  am  writing  this  letter 
to  you  in  the  hope  that  you  will  read  this 
letter  to  the  Members  of  the  Congress  or 
convey  my  mescage  in  the  best  manner  pos- 
sible to  impress  them  with  the  realization 
that  p;}verty,  almost  impossible  to  reconcile 


with  the  American  way  of  life,  exists  right 
here,  under  their  very  noses.  As  an  example, 
take  our  own  case: 

My  husband  Is  a  Federal  employee,  hold- 
ing a  responsible  position  and  drawing  a 
salary  that  was  considered  good  before  the 
value  of  a  dollar  was  reduced  to  30  cents. 
We  have  five  small  children,  and  in  order  to 
merely  feed,  clothe,  and  house  our  family  It 
has  been  necessary  for  the  past  2  or  3  years 
to  "scrape  up"  out  of  thin  air  more  money 
than  ccmes  in.  There  are  no  savings,  there- 
fore this  is  how  we  have  "existed"  for  the 
last  few  years.  First  we  sold  our  radio- 
phonograph  that  we  dearly  loved  and  en- 
joyed' but  considered  a  "luxury".  Now  we 
have  no  radio  at  all.  A  few  months  later, 
when  the  going  was  tough,  we  had  to  sell 
our  bedroom  rug.  A  few  months  later,  our 
living  room  rug.  Last  winter  when  there  was 
no  coal  and  our  house  went  down  to  zero 
and  there  was  no  money  for  coal,  I  was  forced 
to  sell  the  antique  bedsteads  (that  I  greatly 
prized)  out  from  under  our  children.  Now 
they  sleep  on  their  mattresses  and  box- 
springs  without  benefit  of  the  bedsteads. 
Last  winter  my  husband  was  very  ill.  or  he 
would  have  probably  obtained  a  small  addi- 
tional job  like  he  has  done  many  times 
before  in  order  to  make  ends  meet.  Many 
times  we  were  without  groceries  and  each 
time  I  would  have  to  sell  something  else. 
Little  by  little,  but  oh,  so  steadily,  our  pos- 
sessions have  been  sacrificed  in  order  that 
we  might  feed  our  children  and  pay  our 
bills.  But  the  antiques  couldn't  last  for- 
ever, so  what  then? 

This  Is  what.  Although  1  do  all  my  own 
work  (except  for  my  husband's  help)  and 
have  an  infant,  I,  the  mother  of  five  small 
children,  had  to  take  a  job.  I  would  like  the 
Members  of  CongiCss  to  close  their  eyes  a 
moment  and  picture  what  it  would  mean 
for  their  wives  to  get  up  in  the  morning, 
pack  three  school  lunches,  make  brealtfast 
and  get  tiiree  children  off  to  school,  dress  a 
smaller  child  to  drop  him  at  a  neighbor  s 
house  and  then  begin  the  day's  work  at  an 
office.  Then  in  the  evening  to  come  home 
and  wash  breakfast  dishes,  make  dinner,  run 
through  a  wash,  hear  lessons,  mend,  iron, 
wash  supper  dishes  and  f?-ll  into  bed  ex- 
hausted. I  would  like  the  Members  of  Con- 
gress to  imagine  themselves  leading  such  an 
existence.  But  over  and  above  the  physical 
hardship  of  being  overworked,  my  husband 
and  I  have  the  added  grief  of  not  having 
our  baby  with  us.  We  haven't  had  him  for 
several  months  because  it  is  necessary  for 
his  grandmother  to  take  care  of  him  in  her 
home  while  I  work.  , 

We  do  not  ask  for  a  luxury  wage — only  a 
living  wage.  We  have  not  had  a  vacation 
in  years.  I  have  not  bought  one  piece  of 
wearing  apparel  (and  I  can  verify  this)  ex- 
cept hose  for  five  years.  (Since  I  was  em- 
ployed In  1943.)  Five  years  of  hand-me- 
downs  is  a  long  time.  As  for  clothing  for 
the  children,  I  have  to  submit  myself  to  the 
humiliation  of  going  into  private  homes 
and  buying  their  children's  cast -oils. 

This  Is  our  case  (and  I  would  be  only  too 
glad  to  have  the-circumstances  under  which 
we  aie  living  Investigated  for  verification  If 
our  identity  could  remain  confidential  i . 
But  our  case  is  not  unique.  In  talking  with 
families  of  other  Federal  employees.  I  have 
heard  of  conditions  as  sordid  as  ours.  Liv- 
ing in  poverty  such  as  ours  (and  many 
others)  over  a  long  period  of  time  is  a  very 
degrading  and  disheartening  thing.  And  I 
feel  that  somehow,  in  spite  of  the  hearings 
and  testimonials.  Congress  is  still  not 
acutely  aware  of  our  deplorable  economic 
plight. 

Therefore  I  ask  that  you  bring  this  let- 
ter to  the  attention  of  the  proper  persons 
because  it  Is  difficult  for  me  to  believe  that 
they  could  l>e  so  calloused  and  indifferent 
If  tliey  really  knew  the  facta. 

Sincerely. 


One  Handredth  Anniversary  of  American 
Turners 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS  •; 

OF  i 

HON.  HAROLD  F.  YOUNGBLOOD 

OF   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES  - 

Friday,  June  18  (legislative  day  of 
Thursday.  June  17).  1948 

Mr.  YOUJ^GBLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  am 
inserting  in  the  Record  a  speech  deliv- 
ered by  Hon.  Carl  M.  Weideman,  na- 
tional president,  on  the  occasion  of  the 
one  hundredth  anniversary  program  of 
the  American  Turners: 

It  has  been  100  yetu-s  ago  that  the  revo- 
lution against  the  domination  of  Greater 
Germany  by  the  Prussian  kings  took  place 
and  the  failure  of  that  revolution  by  the 
freedom-loving  Germans  caused  theU;  forced 
exile  from  their  own  native  land.  They 
thought  America  was  the  haven  which  they 
sought  and  a  land  in  which  they  could  be 
free  people.  Between  1848  and  1856,  some 
six  hundred  thousand  people,  who  wanted  to 
be  free,  came  to  our  shores,  which  then  of- 
fered a  haven  to  all  oppressed  persons  of  all 
countries.  Their  contributions  to  the  devel- 
opment of  America  have  amply  repaid  the 
land  of  their  refuge — contributions  to  the 
economic,  social,  civic,  and  cultural  life  of 
these  United  States.  Those  German  Turner 
immigrants  and  others  who  came  to  our 
shores  in  that  period  and  before  have  in- 
delibly written  their  names  in  our  history 
by  their  contributions  to  the-  buUding  of 
America.  There  was  Carl  FoUen,  Carl  Beck, 
and  Francis  Leber,  who  came  to  America 
about  1819  and  established  the  first  public 
gymnasiums  here.  Then  there  was  Carl 
Schurz  and  the  Turners  of  the  Civil  War 
period,  who  fought  to  keep  America  Aee. 
It  is  well  perhaps  to  enumerate  the  more 
important  regiments  that  were  com|>06ed 
wholly  or  in  part  of  Turners: 

"From  Missouri,  the  First  (Colonel  Blair), 
the  Third  (Col.  Franz  Siegel),  the  Twelfth 
(Colonel  Osterhaus),  the  Seventeenth  (Colo- 
^  nel  Hassendeubel,  later  Colonel  Kramer )  ^  and 
the  Forty-first  (Colonel  Wiedemeyer);  from 
Wisconsin,  the  Fifth,  the  Ninth  (Colonel 
Salomon),  the  Twenty-sixth  (Colonel  Hans 
Bobel);  from  Ohio,  the  Ninth  (Colonel  Mc- 
Cook).  the  Twenty-eighth  (Colonel  Moor), 
the  Thirty-seventh  (Colonel  Siebert).  the 
Hundred  and  Sixth  (Col.  O.  Tafel) ,  the  Hun- 
dred and  Eighth  (Colonel  Limberg);  from 
Illinois,  the  Ninth  (Colonel  Mersy),  the 
Twenty-fourth  (Col.  Frederick  Hecker),  the 
Forty-third  (Colonel  Engelmann),  the 
Eighty-second  (Col.  Frederick  Hecker);  the 
First  and  Second  of  Kentucky;  the  Forty- 
seventh  of  Pennsylvania;  the  Twentieth  of 
New  York  (Col.  Max  Weber,  later  Col. 
Engelbert  Schnepf ) ;  the  Second  Cavalry  Regi- 
ment of  Minnesota  (Lieutenant-Colonel 
Pfander);  the  Artillery  Brigade  of  Ohio 
(Col.  Max  Hoffmann);  and  the  ArtUlery 
Brigade  of  Minnesota  (Col.  William 
Pfander)." 

In  later  days,  we  find  the  names  of  Con- 
gressman Richard  Barthold;  Dr.  H.  M.  Stark- 
loS,  Alvin  Kindervater,  Louis  Kittlaus,  and 
qtrl  Heckrich  of  6t.  Louis,  Mo.;  Herman 
lieber.  Theodore  Stempfel,  Emll  Elath. 
Franklin  and  George  Vonnegut,  Leo  Rappa- 
port,  and  E>r.  Carl  B.  Sputh  of  Indianapolis. 
Ind.;  George  Broslus,  George  Wittich  of 
Milwaukee,  Wis.;  Henry  Suder,  Leopold 
Saltlel,  Max  Strass,  and  Congressman  Tom 
Owens  of  Chicago,  111.;  Richard  Pertuch  and 
WlUiam  A.  Stccher  of  PhUadelphU,  Pa.;  Carl 
Burkhardt  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y.;  Paul  Krimmel 
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York 


P;  aender. 


If .  T.;  Kart  fldiroaar  at  B«nr»rd 

en(ty:  Henry  Metinrr.  Christ  Wueat  of 

City:  Clirli  Heubauer  o{  Sprlng- 

.:    WllMam  Iteuter   of  Davenport, 

JMohMO  of  Cttnton.  Iowa;  Wll- 

Herman    Heln    and    Albert 

of    New    tJlm,    Minn.;     Henry 

]f  aeraiaiid.  Oblo;  Dr.  Carl  Zlegler, 

VarrtfMaan    of    Cincinnati,    Oblo; 

Sclbel.  Dr.  Barman  Grotb.  Richard 

md  WUltea  Taritar  at  Plttsbwgb. 

Bntenmann  of  Los  Angeles.  Calif .; 

AtorvBs  of  LcuirTHIc.   Ky:    Henry 

Bertboid   Setflert.    and  Dr.   Tobias 

Detroit.  Mich.;  HcnsAn  Koehler  of 

States  Military  Academy;  George 

tf  tlM  Dnttcd  States  Havat 

Dr.  Carl  Krob; 
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TurBcra  at  fit.  Loola  that  took  over 
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forfet  that  the  last  place  that  ftow 
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country  In  thaa  of 
WbUa  t&e  national  rejection  In  the  fbst  world 
war  wa^  32.6  percent,  the  Turner  rajactloa 
It  «   percent.     During   tba  saeoad 
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ceuatry  la  Uaia  of 
ly  aU  of  them  displayed  tbair  It 
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Tba  ccatrtbutloa  at  tba  TunMra  to  the 
pUprical  aad  natal  bartth  a(  aU  youth  can- 
not be  overestimated. 
as  tt  Is  kaown  in  America  today,  la ' 
la  Ttaacr  movenwats.  We  have  no  dSla- 
qiueacy  problena  aasong  our  Turner  boys 
and  ^rls:  and,  were  there  snfBcient  Turn 
baUa  aractad  la  cnpary  city  in  America  where 
twmmm  eouM  m«  tofetber  tn  a  natural  and 
healthy  environment,  Amerira  would  not 
need  Its  ^venlle  detention  homes  nor  Its 
JaOa. 

While  the  Turners  have  not  actively  been 
e«Hf  ed  in  politics,  as  such,  each  one  has 
taken  an  active  part  tn  the  political  and 
civic  life  of  our  communities  and  has  eaer- 
daed  the  right  of  franchise,  independently 
always  voting  to  secure  the  best  man  for 
puMlc  offlce  regardless  of  party. 

We  Turners  are  proud  of  the  contribution 
we  have  made  to  America  to  lu  dtvtfupuent 
as  a  healthier,  more  sane  and  happier  Nation. 
We  are  proud  that  for  a  himdred  years  we 
have  contributed  something  to  each  com- 
ntinlty  In  which  our  societies  have  been 
located,  by  giving  to  that  community  a  family 
profram  for  health  and  happiness. 

Ifcllowing  the  Introduction  of  physlcsl  edu- 
cation and  recreation  In  our  scho»il8  and 
cities,  many  of  our  older  Turners  thought 
that  the  mls^on  of  Tumerlsm  In  America  was 
•ooiplatad  and  their  lack  of  enthusiasm  al- 
lowed our  movement  to  deteriorate  for  some 
years.  While  maintaining  our  strength,  we 
wvra  gradually  loalng  our  numbers. 

Today,  la  tha  one  hundredth  year  of  our 
cslstence,  the  Turners  hava  a  protram  which 
•aunslve  aad  ■K>ra  unmsry  than 
of  avaa  aaa  bundred  years  ago. 
aedaty  Is  growlaf  acaln  and  is  gaining 
■Mmbers  faster  than  hi  any  othar  period 
of  our  eslatenca. 

Ths  Tximera  today,  and  tn  the  future,  have 
a  Mg  job  to  do  for  America  Our  aim  shoUd 
ba  to  devalop  a  model  Turner  society  with 
proper  buildings  tn  every  organtaed  com* 
muntty  in  America.  Tha  Turaara  today  wa 
tmlquc.  in  that  we  are  praaUcally  the  oaly 
society  thai  oSers  full  nmmltmttUp  pm 
to  Bssa  and  wosan  allba  and  ea  ■ 
baala.  It  la  tha  only  society  that  cCwa  a 
pragram  for  every  member  of  tha  family, 
tn*1'rt«"g  tba  children,  in  an  equal  dagrae. 
Tba  aaw  Taracr  Sodaty  btuidlng  plans, 
bava  baaa  coaiplatad  had  seat  to  tba 

foUovlag  faaUniaa: 
Tba  Turnar  bolMbica  ot  today  shoold 
ftiat  at  all.  a  gymaaatum.  which  oc- 
a  proBiiaant  part  of  the  building  and 
Is  the  keystone  of  our  foundation.  We 
sbould  have  two  Instructors  tn  every  Turn 
IMl— one  for  men  and  one  for  woaaen.  Our 
Sodaty  should  have  swflttent  msinbeis  so 
that  It  can  support  a  boUdlBt  ot  tha  typo 
aa  ara  ptannlag.  Dues  should  be  Iscge 
sitoinh  to  adaquataly  support  our  civic  pro- 
gram, which  inc 

of  this  gyonaiSaM.  bvt  I 

aad  oparatloa  of  a  swtasailng  pool 
and  other  cultural  iMpastaianta  that  are  so 
to  make  a  aoaiplatc  society. 
tbdtai 
or  tba  gyabBaMMi  at 
ttaa  that  can  ba  uaad  f  e 

Wa  also  urommand  a  saluadug  pool  targe 
aaaagb  so  that  competitive  swtauntng  can  ba 
bald  tbavala. 

Kvery  Tom  hall  should  have  bowling  alleys 
to  gtva  oMar  aeaabsra.  arbo  no  loafsr  cars 
to  partle^pato  la  gjiBMlUM  aallrlllai.  a 
cbaaea  to  gat  a  ailM  lotai  at  amntm.  A 
bowlli«  allay  can  ba  aasd  by  bolb  mn  Md 
aad  glvaa  an  oatlet  for  thalr  eoai- 
paUtlva  spirit. 

A  rmsll  auditorium  should  be  built  for  tba 
aaa  of  llttlo  thaatia  draaoatlc  groapa,  glaa 
ctub.  Bsd  Croas  sctlvitlsa,  vataiaus'  poats. 
far  asskly  caMtval  pugiaMi  by  tba  awmber«. 
etc.  We  bellevalargaaadNartdBHare  unnec- 
Such  auditoriums  can  ba 


Kbool  lysltass  when  needed  or 
■a  ba  asad.  eltmtnatlng  the 
cost  of  operating  a  large  auditorium. 

A  diabig  room  of  gaiwoai  proportions. 
which  will  seal  ipfb— liasiely  MO  people. 
has  been  set  up  In  our  building  plans. 

A  tap  rooat  and  card  rooai  hava  been  pro- 
vided for  our  social  life. 

A  room  has  been  p>rovlded  for  the  tise  of 
the  LadtM*  AnHUary. 

Also  taalBdad  is  a  recreatloa  rooai  for 
our  children. 

Handball  courts  and  steam  looms  for  the 
use  of  the  members  sre  alao  provided. 

We  believe  that,  with  these  faculties  em- 
txxHed  Into  one  building,  the  Turner  Society 
will  be  the  headquarters  of  the  better  clttaens 
of  each  city  In  America. 

The  Tom  Ball  at  the  future  should  have 
grounds  larga  snoi^li  to  provide  an  outdoor 
exerclalng  spaee,  softliall  field,  and  at  laaat 
two  tennis  courts  to  make  tha  Ttinier  aD« 
ciety  availahio  for  uae  throughout  thtf  year. 

The  Ttamcrs  have  a  vital  program  today 
and  have  more  chance  for  expansion  than 
ever  before  In  thalr  history.  We  look  to  you 
Turners  of  today  to  glva  tis  your  whole- 
hearted support,  wllllngty.  for  the  develop- 
ment of  oia  pragram  as  a  cootrlbutkm  to 
the  battaraMnt  of  life  In  the  United  States. 

In  ordar  that  a  record  may  be  made  of 
the  Turner  MOfiiijiit  of  today  and  our 
plans  for  toaicrrow  so  that  100  years  from 
today  tha  Turners  amy  understand  wtxat  we 
were  dolag  In  tba  Ualtad  Stataa  tn  the  ysar 
194S.  I  hava  gooa  qalta  Mtaaatrely  Into  tha 
TUrasr  blalory.  Let  ua  now  project  our  plans 
aad  alOM  tor  the  future.  The  program  of 
today  u  essentially  this: 

The  Turners  are  a  family  organtzatloa — 
catering  to  and  always  dasinag  participation 
la  lu  affairs  by  aU  msmbers  of  the  family 
and.  In  turn,  finishing  a  program  for  all 
members  of  the  faaUly  of  all  i«oa.  Tou  ara 
nawr  too  young  nor  loa  old  to  find  an  outlat 
for  yotu  enthualaMa  and  taargy  tn  the  Turner 
•oalatlsa.  Our  ptoyi  ihodd  provide,  first : 
A  plaaaad  propwa  at  pbystcal  and  health 
•tbwatlca  aad  racreatloa  for  ths  dsvelcpment 
of  a  sound  body;  and  second:  A  course  of 
cultural  education  for  the  developaisnt  of 
a  sound  mind,  third:  A  planned  social  pro- 
gram  for  man,  wnown,  and  children,  to  give 
ua  a  happy  and  paaorful  life  fourth  We 
shoiUd  participate  in  all  worthy  local  and  na- 
Uonal  civic  and  patriotic  projects.  In  order 
to  repay  to  Amarlea  the  security  and  deoaat 
living  that  tt  has  given  to  all  of  us  during 
the  years  and  in  ordar  to  maiotaln  our  stand- 
ard of  life  In  the  future,  aa  we  have  in  tha 
past— free  and  without  oppression,  tolerant 
and  witboiit  prejudice,  so  that  we  can  con- 
tinue to  be  an  independent  thinking  Nation. 

We  haw  aataljItalMd  for  the  perpetuation 
and  promulgation  of  Tumerlsm  In  America, 
the  American  Turners  endowment  trtist. 
Our  .^oal  Is  to  secure  a  fund  of  9500.000. 
volunS^Uy,  among  otir  100  societies  so  that 
each  of  lu  can  gradually  help  the  other 
socletlsa  finance  thatr  building  a  new  hall. 
Moneys  fnaa  tha  endowment  trust  fund  will 
not  ba  flRHi  away,  but  wui  be  loaned  to  local 
■odatlaat  so  that,  upon  the  repaymesU  of 
tbaaa  OKneyi,  new  halls  can  always,  con- 
•tantly,  be  built. 

We  must  provide  that  a  sound  buslaiaa 
admialatratlon  be  effectuated  In  all  of  our 
mtm  so  that  tbay  will  be  self-supportlag 
1  vn  Ba«  ba  laqalrad  to  live  off  the  p«hilc. 

If  each  Turnar  would  contribute  an  average 
of  gas.  our  goal  of  W00,000  would  be  at- 
isbiad  IMi  yaar.  We  hope  that  you,  who 
are  tba  moat  loyal  Ttvnara.  wUl  not  only  con- 
tribute $25  but  much  mora.  Ther^  mtut  ba 
some  among  our  memliers,  who,  we  know, 
ara  able  to  contribute  i  10.000  and  we  hope 
tbat  tbay  will  leave,  as  a  memory  to  thdr 
naawa,  a  s\nn  of  money  for  the  use  of  the 
endowment  fund  so  tbat  tba  land  which  has 
been  so  kind  to  tbaai  win  bt  made  still  bet- 
ter through  tba  oparatloa  at  ow  Turner  com- 
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munlty  buildings  or  national   athletic  and 
cultural  societies  in  every  city  in  America. 

To  l)e  a  good  Turner  Is  not  only  to  lie  a 
society  member,  tt  Is  more  than  tbat.  By 
being  a  good  Turner  and  acquiring  the  real 
meaning  of  Tumerlsm,  you  develop  a  philos- 
ophy of  life  and  a  pattern  for  ideal  living. 
We  are  as  right  today  as  we  were  a  hundred 
years  ago  In  our  basic  principles;  and  we  will 
be  as  right  a  thousand  years  from  today,  In 
knowing  that  our  plan  for  a  tjetter  and  more 
useful  life  is  sound.  We  can't  help  but  be 
proud  to  l)e  a  Turner  and  to  be  able  to  put 
Into  practice  our  Turner  principles.  These 
are  some  of  the  things  we  believe: 

The  American  Turners  Is  a  federation  of 
T\irner  societies  in  t^e  United  States  of 
America,  organized  to  promote  physical  edu- 
cation and  disseminate  rational  Ideas,  in 
order  to  advance  the  health,  happiness,  pros- 
perity, and  progress  of  mankind. 
^  It  is  the  principal  duty  of  our  societies  to 
provide  courses  in  physical  training  for 
youth  and  adults  and  also  to  promote  their 
Intellectual  growth  and  moral  character 
through  special  schools.  Instructive  lectures, 
and  stimulative  debates. 

Believing  In  the  United  States  as  a  democ- 
racy In  a  republic,  established  upon  the  prin- 
ciples of  freedom  and  equality,  dedicated  to 
Justice  and  humanity,  we  recognize  in  the 
harmonious  education  of  body  and  mind  the 
most  Important  factor  to  preserve  and  per- 
fect such  a  democracy.  Therefore  we  seek 
to  train  the  citizen  for  the  efllclent  discharge 
of  all  his  duties  toward  the  community,  also 
showing  him  how  to  live  his  own  life  In  a 

.wholesome  and  rational  way.  with  happiness 

as  Its  proper  goal. 

Our  Turner  philosophy  of  living  can  be  re- 
flected In  the  words  of  John  Locke,  "A  sound 
mind  tn  a  sound  body  Is  a  short  but  full  de- 
scription of  a  happy  state  In  this  world:  he 
that  has  these  two  has  little  more  to  wish 
for,  and  he  tbat  wants  either  of  them  will  be 
but  little  better  for  anything  else." 

We  hsve  had  a  glorious  past  of  which  we 
are  proud.  Let  lu  start  to  build  today  for  a 
more  glorious  future,  tbat  will  Indelibly  write 
the  word  "Turner"  Into  history,  not  only  of 
the  United  States,  but  of  the  world.  Let  us 
nuke  }t  a  better  place  for  all  to  live  in  peace, 
tolerance.  Justice,  freedom,  and  equality. 

In  closing  my  remsrlu  I  want  to  extend  my 
sincere  persrnal  thanks  and  the  thanks  of 
this  organization  to  the  Honorable  Harold 
P.  Toungblood,  Congressman  from  Michi- 
gan's fourteenth  district,  an  old  and  valued 
friend  of  mine  for  bis  assistance  In  Intro- 
ducing a  bin  authorizing  the  Issuance  of  a 
commemorative  stamp  in  honor  of  the  100th 
anniversary  of  the  founding  of  our  organiza- 
tion. As  you  no  doubt  are  all  aware,  this  bill 
Is  now  law  and  the  stamp  for  which  Harold 
Toungblood  and  I  worked  so  hard  to  make  a 
reality  will  Ije  Issued  In  the  very  near  future. 
I  personsUy  feel  tbat  we  can  be  proud  of 
the  fact  tbat  our  contribution  to  America  has 
been  commemorated  by  the  Issuance  of  this 
stamp. 


Bettowin;  of  Degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws 
on  Hon.  Walter  C.  Ploeser.  of  Missouri 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALBERT  THOMAS 

or  TKXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Fridav.  June  IS  (legislative  day  of 
Thursday.  June  17),  1948 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
it  Is  with  great  pleasure  that  I  announce 
to  the  House  that  on  June  7  of  this 


year  Norwich  University  bestowed  the 
degree  of  doctor  of  laws  upon  one  of  our 
distinguished  colleagues,  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  [Mr.  Ploeser].  Permit 
me  to  say  that  I  have  served  with  Mr. 
Ploeser  on  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations for  several  years.  During  that 
time  he  has  distinguished  himself  not 
only  as  a  member  of  that  committee 
but  as  a  Member  of  the  House.  All  of 
his  colleagues  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle 
hold  in  high  regard  his  good  judgment, 
his  common  honesty,  and  his  ability  to 
get  things  done.  We  are  proud  that  the 
great  Norwich  University  has  bestowed 
this  well-deserfed  honor  upon  him. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  place  in  the  Rec- 
ord the  citation  from  the  university  and 
also  the  address  delivered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri  to  the  graduating 
class  of  Norwich,  as  follows: 

Norwich  UNivERsmr, 

Northfield.  Vt. 
Walttr  Christian  Ploeser  : 

Distinguished  son  of  the  State  of  Missouri; 
educated  in  the  public  schools  of  that  State 
and  the  City  College  of  Law  and  Finance  of 
St.  Louis;  prominent  In  youth  movements 
and  business  activities;  sometime  member  of 
and  leader  in  his  State  legislature;  elected  to 
Congress  by  friends  and  neighbors  regardless 
of  political  affiliation  In  recognition  of  dem- 
onstrated ability  and  publlc-mlnded  civic 
service;  ardent  advocate  of  the  cause  of  eco- 
nomic progress  for  small  business;  defender 
of  free  enterprise;  one  of  the  younger  Mem- 
bers of  Congress,  yet  by  virtue  of  recognized 
qualities  of  leadership,  already  occupying  po- 
sitions of  great  responsibility  In  tbat  repre- 
sentative body  of  Americans— Norwich  Uni- 
versity honors  Itself  and  the  younger  men  of 
America  by  conferring  upon  you  the  degree  of 
doctor  of  laws. 

Doctoral  Animus  or  Hon.  Waltcb  C, 
Plokscx,  or  Miasotrai,  Bcroat  the  Oradcat- 
iNo  Class  or  Norwich  UNivKRsrrY.  June  7, 
1948,  NoRTHriELD,  Vt. 

AMERICAN    CAPITALISM — TOtTR   CHALLCNCEl 

President  Dodge,  Governor  Olbson,  distin- 
guished guest-,  members  of  the  faculty,  stu- 
dent body,  and  friends  of  Norwich  University, 
It  is  a  particular  privilege  for  me  to  enjoy 
this  honor  and  association  on  this  occasion 
with  your  great  university. 

The  history  of  Norwich  is  rich  with  accom- 
plishment and  progress.  Across  the  pages  of 
such  time  we  see  particularly  enscribed  the 
names  of  numerous  distinguished  men  who 
devotedly  think  of  Norwich  as  their  alma 
mater — lawyers,  doctors,  scientists,  business- 
men, cabinet  officers,  legislators,  and  Judges. 
To  recall  such  accomplishment  is  to  express 
a  desire  to  emulate  those  who  have  gone 
before  you  and  made  Important  contributions 
to  society. 

One  of  the  most  cherished  friendships  of 
my  experience  comes  as  a  result  of  working 
many  years  In  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  with  one  of  your  most  noted  alumni — 
the  Honorable  Charles  A.  Plitmlet,  alum- 
nus, former  president  and  great  son  of  Nor- 
wich University.  Mr.  Plumlet  is,  without 
question,  one  of  the  strong  leaders  of  the 
United  Slates  House  of  Representatives  and 
Vermont's  most  distinguished  servant  In 
Washington. 

Let  me  say  right  here  that  It  has  not  here- 
tofore been  my  privilege  to  know  Doctor 
Dodge  personally,  or  Colonel  Dodge,  as  his 
place  as  President  entitles  blm  to  be  ad- 
dressed, but  I  know  of  blm,  officially,  as  one 
of  tlffe  leading  physicists  of  the  United  States, 
called  to  Washington  repeatedly  for  con- 
ferences with  those  who  ar»  working  on 
highly  important  scientific  problems.     Nor- 


wich should  be  proud  to  have  at  its  head  a 
modest  man  of  such  great  distinction. 

From  the  soil  of  New  England  gre\<r  a 
great  society  of  people,  banded  together  as 
a  nation,  loving  and  seeking  freedom.  To 
me  It  is  significant  tbat  I,  a  Westerner, 
should  receive  this  privilege.  In  time,  we 
are  as  children  to  the  maturity — or  a» 
blooms  to  the  Intellectual  and  cultural  roots 
of  New  England.  Our  common  concern  is' 
the  future  of  this  day's  graduates  and  ^ 
the  scores  who  will  follow  in  subsequeat^ 
commencements.  As  you  build  your  lives — 
as  you  practice  your  faiths  and  ideologies 
and  convictions — so  will  the  Natloi^  iba 
shaped.  • 

This  modern  world  has  all  too  frequently 
paid  superficial  respect  to  bigness — to  the 
startling  impression  of  size.  Yet,  history 
has  recorded  that  the  world  has  moved  for- 
ward more  by  small  forces  than  by  gigantic 
ones.  The  individual  thinker  has  done  the 
most  for  thought — the  individual  inventor 
has  eclipsed  the  great  laboratory  in  achieve- 
ment— the  small  business  enterprise  has 
blazed  the  trails  of  new  methods  In  produc- 
tion and  distribution — and  the  small  insti- 
tution of  learning  has  established  thetmpst 
enviable  record  in  the  training  of  leaders 
in  all  phases  of  our  national  life.  In  this 
particular  regard,  your  university  ezperlf|nce 
has  been  most  enviable.  "^ — 

If  one  looks  philosophically  for  a  cominon 
cause  of  many  of  our  great  troubles  In  the 
modern  world,  be  may  quickly  find  tbat  many 
of  them  come  as  a  result  of  bigness.  It  was 
the  excessive  size  which  dropped  the  dinosaur 
from  the  animal  register.  Where  the  In- 
dividual brain  has  grown  too  large.  Idiocy  l^a« 
resulted.  Where  governments  have  l>ecome  ' 
too  big,  they  have  produced  autocracy,  waite, 
and  decadence.  Where  cities  have  overex- 
panded,  people  have  been  plunged  Into  slums 
and  filth.  Where  businesses  have  reached  too 
greUt  a  size,  they  have  tended  toward  monop- 
oly and  the  stifling  of  the  free  movement  of 
trade.  Where  the  modern  labor  union  has 
grown  too  big.  tt  has  threatened  the  economic 
life  of  a  nation  with  paralysis  and  Injured 
the  Individual  worktngman  for  whom  tt  waa 
designed  to  benefit. 

In  the  field  of  education  the  threat  of  big- 
ness has  also  manifested  itself.  Where  we 
reckon  the  Importance  of  a  university  by  the 
number  of  students  enrolled,  we  miscalculate 
the  Importance  of  the  real  educational  at- 
mosphere and  the  great  influences  and  the 
opportunities  afforded  for  personalized  In- 
struction— the  extensive  curriculum — the 
amount  of  masonry  visible  to  the  eye — fre- 
quently can  contribute  a  greater  impression 
to  outsiders,  to  the  tourist,  than  to  the 
student. 

One  has  only  to  look  about  your  campus  to 
be  tremendously  Impressed  with  one  fact. 
With  so  little  you  have  accomplished '  so 
much.  The  tragic  inefficiency  of  the  world 
today  Is  in  institutions  and  organizations 
that  with  so  much  have  accomplished  so  lit- 
tle. So,  I  say.  be  proud  of  your  smallness.  Be 
grateful  for  it.  Above  all,  do  not  envy  educa- 
tional rivals  whose  vast  endowment,  build- 
ings, enrollment,  and  far-flung  activities 
seem  to  overehadow  yours.  In  our  littleness 
there  is  mightiness.  Your  creative  power  has 
been  kept  alive  and  vigorous  Just  because  you 
have  kept  your  educational  efforts  within  the 
bounds  of  manageability  and  efficlencj^' 
always  you  might  have  enlarged — wise  men 
have  kept  you  sound. 

I  am  reminded  of  a  comment  made  to  me 
the  other  day  by  a  friend  who  attended  one- 
of  our  most  powerful  universities  and  gradu- 
ated with  highest  honors.    He  said : 

"A  quarter  of  a  century  ago  my  class 
marked  the  beginning  of  a  big  change  in  the 
life  of  my  university.  Before  our  day  there, 
the  professors  were  bigger  than  the  buildings. 
During  my  4  years  the  buildings  became 
bigger  than  the  professors.  We  went  up  on 
masonry  anJ  down  on  true  intellectuality. 
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the  old  lovely   atmosphere  of  small 
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tailUna  ^  covered  with  Ivy.  breathing  a  spirit 
of  rich  tradition  and  true  intellectual  pur- 
pose Dis  effaced — and  great  was  the  lo«. 
Our  nc  m  giant  edifices  tended  to  dwarf  th« 
( if  genuine  culture  and  to  rob  us  of 
nflMttfng  Indefinable  but  precious." 

sAlute  Norwich  University  as  ex- 
Dllf^lng  that  sturdlness  of  achievement 
as  a  re  lult  of  the  close  association  of  men — 
■tuden^  and  master — In  a  t'ue  atmcsphert 
(tf  imir  ling.  I  believe  I  can  with  clarity  see 
jour  1  ounder.  Capt.  Alden  Partridge.  199 
fears  a  [o.  laying  the  cornerstone  of  what  you 
have  t  iday.  He  was  one  of  those  vigorous 
-seeing  individuals  who  leave  behind 
them  1 .  herltags  which  molds  the  lives  of 
countl4s8  men  who  come  after  them, 
he  was  at  one  time  Superintendent 
of  W«4t  Point,  and.  consequently,  a  pro- 
soldier.  I  read  In  bis  collected 
the  wisdom  of  an  educational  pioneer 
vision  was  far  and  clear.  I  like  his 
as  the  basic  medium 
I  like  his  homely 
to  permitting  students  of  the 
classes  to  have  too  much  monsiy 
Inducing  habits  of  fxtrava««iMtl 
(ion  Highly  injuriotis  to  tt 
MMl  sfio  to  th«  sMiinaftss  of  which  tlMy 
"  1  spplaud  nis  vunr  that  MK»- 
not  chain  th«  briflht  to  (IM 
mind  btti  aMot4  the  ff— r  mmM 
inltiss  for  MfMMMMMH.  tafMifMlf 
nftfMM  Mlv  HI  fmt9 


itf  yMMTMO'ltfW  MMM  MkMMl 


fntH 


99^ 
cm" 

fPUM  I  ^ 

«W  Viirh  was  scrtAln  t«  piMHm 

fttiiMIW  It  VMS  s  •milMl  tTM, 

ClMMMMMIMflt   MMHis   th«    tosclrinlnf  of 

MV  mi§Mmu.   lorn  individual  iivss  muct 
it  MM  Mifiil  MMI  §mmm  mmm  um  Mhi«v«- 

I  OTMWMV*  WmJ^niW^  W  ■HiOTVn*  HlVfli 

Ml  WU  W  IMV  MMnMM|N'^  M« 

Totif  oMI«»tlwM  «r« 
fMnlltss^^io  tiM  (amiilM 
four  voMtlon— your  pre* 
TlMrf  Mf«r  WM  • 
1 1  th«  history  of  Ammim  wtitn  th« 
M  Kl  man  had  ■  grt«t«r  oMIffatlon  to- 
ward lis  country  Hs  must  not  b«  In  a 
class  I  ^rt,  but  rather  of  a  class  among  all 
our  pi  ipls. 

In  t  Ma  great  Republic,  greatsst  In  ths 
recordi  d  history  of  governments— our  nobis 
legacy  ot  freedom  Is  facing  a  pernicious  and 
unpercflved  peril.  Our  sturdy  forebears 
endow(  d  us  with  the  richest  fortune  In  per- 
sonal I  berty.  Left  to  us  was  a  way  of  free- 
dom witch  they  had  earned.  It  is  ours  for 
a  life  t  mancy.  With  Its  existence  goes  a  tre- 
mendo  u  obligation  to  perpetuate  It — to  Im- 
prove It.  To  dissipate  or  to  spend  our 
preclov  5  legacy  of  freedom  Is  to  fall. 

Our  republican  form  of  life  is  facing  Its 
freatcs:  crisis.  Why  are  we  the  richest  and 
most  p  )werful  nation  In  the  world?  It  can- 
not be  explained  on  the  ground  that  America 
has  th  (  beet  climate — the  greatest  natural 
wealth-  -or  best  human  stcck.  There  are 
other  p  arts  of  the  earth  that  equal — or  excel 
In  cllm  ite — and  other  parts  of  the  world  that 
excel  Ir  natural  wealth.  We  do  not  contend 
that  w  (  are  a  superior  people.  What  then 
Is  It  thU  has  raised  America  so  high?  It  la 
ths  fa(  t  that  our  people  have  enjoyed  a 
greater  freedom  than  have  the  majority  of 
the  pec  pie  in  the  history  of  the  world.  Free- 
dom hi  s  been  a  very  scarce  privilege  in  that 
history 

Plyni  estimates  in  his  challenging  new 
book —  "The  Epic  of  Preedom" — that  during 
ths  pai  t  3.000  years  seme  200  bUlton  persons 
have  lived  on  this  planet,  but  of  these  200 
blUion  less  than  one-half  of  l  percent  have 
poaasaiBd  freedom.  Accordingly,  more  than 
MH  pircent  of  all  the  persons  who  have 
ltT«d  (n  this  earth  In  the  past  2.000  years 
haT«  li  red  as  slaves  or  subjects  of  others.  It 
was  tie  ambltloo  and  the  righu  and  ths 


sabstantlai  attainment  of  freedom  In  Amer- 
ica which  caused  our  people  to  sL-ale  the 
heights  of  progress.  If  you  and  I  permit 
the  Impairment  of  this  freedom  we  will  go 
backwmrds — as  surely  as  the  plummet  go«a 
downward 

Our  Nation  has  known  many  crlsss.  In 
all  of  them  our  enemy  was  obvious.  In  the 
Revolution,  it  was  a  foreign  king:  In  1812 
It  was  a  forel^  king:  in  the  Civil  War.  it 
was  an  attempt  at  disunion:  In  the  First 
Wo'ld  War.  it  was  the  Kaiser;  In  the  Second 
World  War.  It  was  Hitler,  Mussolini  and  Hlro- 
hito.  Our  present  foe  which  now  threatens 
our  freedom  is  not  quite  so  obvlot».  A  war 
of  subtle,  little  understood  and  dangerous 
Ideas  U  now  being  waged  in  the  United  SUtes. 
We  are  menaced,  not  by  the  actual  enemies 
so  much,  as  by  the  misunderstanding  and 
misguidance  of  the  sincerely  intended  pro- 
tectors of  the  freedom. 

Our  voters  who  do  not  realize  the  poison 
In  the  political  philosophy  which  has  been 
sold  to  them  In  the  past  dseadt  and  a  half, 
could  easily  vots  away  th«  laM  vattlfa  of  our 
great  hentagt.  There  is  a  deadly  parallel 
bttwsen  our  ptMant-day  situation  and  ths 
htotory  of  otter  rtpuMles. 

■allia«ar  rMordi  ta  his  important  hook. 
By  Vols  of  ths  Psopla:  "Mnoa  bsf ora  th§ 
Chriatiaa  era.  daoMdrstM  lovarasMnts  hsea 
bam  appaartt  mmI  dHappiwrHn  In  hutory. 
During  ths  patt  ajOO  yaan  •  tmpnrtsnt  frsa 
Hdfarnmsnts  havs  riasn  and  peruhsd  Two 
w$n  aon^iucrad  km  »n»t  Uhmuat  uomomit 

hHliw  shell.    •    •    • 

"The  deetmtUea  9t  MM  other  sla  rrse  gov* 
mmmtmyt,  kowever,  wa«  MMMpllaked  mm 
«lil<f  vHIMk  the  irametMrk  of  tfMMMfkilt 
frpttMii.  One  was  li^tikldtei  iMMlMf  lk« 
fklif  of  Idfality  by  a  MiMplraey  of  rieh  lii* 
llMli'lrttMe  and  traders,  five,  b<iwtver, 
lpMlfk«d  by  the  paradofieal  pfoeeee  of  by 
nt%$  of  the  paople/  "  feepie  vot«  gway  tb«tr 
freedoms  itmler  tiM  delusion  tb«i  m  kit 
powerful  fseefMiient  can  by  ptMMMiii 
guars  rt  tee  eeettrKy 

Our  peril  paradoKically  eould  be  found  In 
our  sovereign— the  voter  Unless  a  clsar 
majority  of  our  citlmns  clinK  stsadfastly  to 
lound  and  proved  political  and  economic  doc- 
trines, ths  ballot  boxss  could  In  misuse  be- 
come  an  effective  weapon  against  us.  Yet, 
it  is  in  this  very  weapon  that  free  men  must 
And  their  greatest  strength/  In  the  war 
between  sound  and  unsound  Ideo^.  the  col- 
lege-trained man  has  a  special  duty.  If  our 
•^educational  Institutions  have  done  their  task 
well,  then  the  future  augurs  well.  Funda- 
mentals —  right  from  wrong  —  ind  moral 
Htrength  are  the  lessons  which  you  must 
keep  in  living  partnership  because  you.  Mr. 
Citizen,  are  the  sovereign. 

I  recognize,  of  course,  th^t  education  In 
the  United  States  raises  its  yearly  crop  of 
weeds — along  with  the  fruitful  harvest — 
those  few  who  emerge  from  our'^rtals  of 
learning  misdirected  in  thetr  thinking  and 
eager  to  make  converts  to  their  fallacies. 
But.  I  chocse  to  pin  my  faith  on  that  major- 
ity of  educated  men  and  women  who  drfhk 
deeply  of  the  Pierian  Spring  and  who  can 
separate  the  kernel  of  liberty  from  the  husk 
of  ideologies  poisonous  to  its  existence. 

The  world  struggles  between  four  kinds  of 
social  economic  organization.  Three  of  them 
must  be  rejected  by  America  if  liberty  Is  to 
survive.  Rejection  comes  only  as  a  result 
of  clear  understanding  of  the  ultimate. 

Let  us  begin  with  Communism.  Millions 
cf  Americans  hate  this  creed.  But  you  only 
have  to  talk  a  little  with  people  to  realiae 
that  even  those  who  hate  it  do  not  under- 
stand precisely  what  It  Is  and  what  It  seeks 
to  accomplish.  Communism  has  an  eco- 
nomic and  political  side.  It  is  an  economic 
system  In  which  the  government  owns  and 
operates  directly  all  the  Instrumentalities  of 


production.  Ths  factories  and  stores  and 
mlnas  and  farms  and  utilities  and  financial 
Institutions  are  all  govemnaent  owned  and 
operated.  In  a  Communistic  economic  sys- 
tem everybody  in  addition  to  being  ruled  by 
the  State  Is  also  an  employee  of  the  State 

On  the  political  side  communism  U  a  dic- 
tatorship. The  basis  of  this  kmd  of  cuicc- 
racy  Is  the  fact  that  government  directly 
omtfcia  the  economic  IKe  of  every  person. 
IB  eveii  a  system  freedom  Is  impossible. 
The  individual  could  not  exercise  freedom 
even  if  he  had  the  legal  right  to  do  so.  He 
could  not  dare  to  vote  against  a  government 
that  bad  the  power  to  control  hU  opportunity 
to  eat. 

Those  who  believe  In  communism  are  not 
content  to  Indulge  themselves.  They  empha- 
size the  necessity  cf  making  it  world  Wide  and 
they  advocate  that  this  be  achieved  through 
revolutions  Inatlfated  within  those  coun- 
tries not  posaealng  theu  cherished  sysum. 
They  thus  preach  the  violent  seizure  of  power 
and  the  setting  up  of  new  communistic 
Butcs  through  the  weapon  of  violence. 

Do  Bot  undereaUmale  the  Communists  in 
Amertea.  I  think  tiMl  tten  those  who  are 
accused  of  eaaggerattng  the  Co— WMrtet  role 
In  America,  undersstimsu  theak  HemeHikar 
the  OeaumiaAM  is  an  aeeeaplMhed  revoiti' 
ilendry,  He  knows  quite  wMt  where  he  le' 
pMng,  He  knova  that  the  average  Amerlead 
IS  a«alnst  his  hated  "lem  "  Me  knows  tkel 
there  le  no  chanee  fnr  his  grand 
mta  Ike  pPMMlt  eMWrmie  Aystem 
MUMS  tm  UM  OkNMl  fUtes   hss 

itpgrMl.  Ilg  mum  49  MM  mtim.  Me  »«•« 
mmkm  Me  HBkawle  lymw.  fee  kMiet  alee 
MMtpMtely  disrrsdit  the  present  pMltieal  eye* 


oTeMi* 
I  «•• 


TM 


M  ifeeMwuiM  ihal 

ta  falltire  iere  ke* 
•re  s<i  lew  In  wmiikerw, 
re  not  a  imiIiiicsI  party  •• 
They  are  a  wrs'king 
A  iMMMkwl  Ikouaand  men  iMi  womert 
kl  i  pirif  gre  futile  in  su  vast  •  edwitry  •• 
Amerlge  but  a  hundred  thousand  in  a 
wreefcing  erew  is  something  slss. 

They  ars  a  sseret  brotherhood  of  conspire* 
tors,  bandsd  togsther  under  an  iron  disci- 
pline, not  to  elect  Communists  to  ofllcc.but  to 
wreck  ths  American  economic  system  and  to 
discredit  the  American  political  system,  to 
create  dUunlty.  to  create  discontent,  to  set 
race  against  race,  religion  against  religion,  to 
set  employer  against  worker  and  worktr 
against  employer,  to  produce  by  every  subtle 
means  known  to  revolutionary  propaganda 
the  condition  of  crisis  in  this  country. 

Communists  throw  their  support  to  what- 
ever group  advances  their  cause.  That  is  whir 
so  many  organizations  in  America  with  names 
which  invoke  Christianity,  liberalism  ami 
freedom  are  Communist  infested.  Commu- 
xUistic  tactical  strategy  places  a  high  value  on 
respectable  dupes. 

'  Socialism,  too.  has  an  economic  and  polit- 
ical side.  On  the  economic  side  it  is  the 
counterpart  of  communism.  In  the  social- 
istic State,  government  owns  and  operates 
directly  all  the  instrumentalities  of  produc- 
tion Just  as  it  does  in  a  communistic  Statf . 
On  the  political  side,  however,  the  Socialists 
claim  a  wide  difference.  They  declare  that 
they  favor  democracy  and  that  In  a  Socialist 
State,  government  would  l)e  a  democracj. 
The  Socialists  may  sincerely  believe  that 
there  is  no  incompatibility  between  democ- 
racy and  the  socialistic  economic  system. 
But  there  Is.  Whatever  the  government  may 
be  called.  If  it  can  control  the  economic  lif » 
of  the  individual.  It  will  be— or  become — ii 
dictatorship.  I  grant  that  many  Socialist  i 
do  not  believe  in- nay  even  despise — ths 
Communist  faith  in  violence  as  a  means  ti 
establishing  their  system.  But  of  this  I  em 
certain.  If  socialism  arrives  In  America.  It 
will  quickly  gravitate  Into  tyranny. 
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In  practice,  therefore,  there  is  no  difference 
between  the  end  result  of  either  communism 
or  socialism.  So  far  the  world  has  never 
aeen  m  full-fledged  Socialistic  State. 

Fascism  Is  the  most  dangerous  antiliberty 
system  the  world  has  known  because  its 
approach  Is  deceptive.  In  winning  its  way 
It  has  enlisted  the  support  of  more  otherwise 
Intelligent  people  who  believe  in  liberty  than 
any  other  revolutionary  creed. 

Many  misconceptions  of  fascism  exist. 
That  Is  why  it  thrives  and  threatens.  To" 
many  people  fascism  means  antisemltism. 
To  others  it  Is  synonymous  with  dictatorship. 
Still  others  think  of  it  as  merely  another 
form  of  communism.  Others  describe  it  as 
a  war  upon  religion,  or  think  of  it  as  govern- 
ment by  gangsters,  or  regard  it  as  something 
which  big  business  started  in  Italy  and 
Germany  to  crush  labor. 

Now  fascism  is  one  thing.  Antisemltism 
Is  something  very  different.  Mussolini  did 
not  Introduce  antisemltism  Into  Italy.  Two 
of  his  most  admiring  biographers  before  ths 
war  were  Imil  Ludwlg  and  Theodore  Wolff — 
both  Jews.  Mussolini  ran  fascism  In 
Italy  without  antisemltism.  Antisemltism 
played  no  part  In  several  other  Fascist  nations 
id  ■Mrppe.  Hitler  used  It  because  it  suited 
Itfi  tdgiee  and  his  propaganda  objectives, 

Faeelsm  invr*ives  dl«tator*hip  But  there 
are  dletatorships  without  fascism—as  lor 
ln«*sr)c«,  In  ktalin's  Russia— and,  for  thnt 
mstur,  In  the  Nussia  of  the  «Mra.  Paaeism 
U  ii//t  esaentiaity  trrsiigioue,  dithotifh  It  may 
be  BO  In  s'rme  pisiies,  as  under  Mliter  In 
Oermany,  fn  Itsty  and  Oermsny,  fasolem 
iraa  lauMked  by  kooisiui*  miwi  #«'iio«'iMns<« 

•kd  OdMNMintite,  The  l;usllt«iMfn«ii  ixms  III 
wfcek  feeeleM  fcdd  goMsn  so  Bttmt  they  did 
not  imew  how  to  d«fs«i  it,  They  thdUgbt 
they  eould  use  m,  just  ««  »  lot  of  very  fotflgli 
polliletans  in  this  country  tiiinli  they  mm 
tue  eommuniem  and  then  eaet  It  off, 

The  eeeentlat  eharaeterletle  of  fascism  le 
eeonomie,  It  sets  up  an  eeenomic  system 
In  whteh  government  controls  the  eeonomUs 
IKs  of  the  Individual  Junt  as  government  does 
In  a  communistic  or  socialistic  seonomic 
system.  But  It  achieves  that  control  in  a 
different  way  than  Is  done  in  either  com- 
munism or  socialism.  In  fascism  the  fac- 
tories, stores,  mines,  utilities  are  owned  by 
private  individuals  and  theoretically  are 
managed  by  them.  Thus  everyone  engaged 
In  economic  activity  in  a  Fascist  state  is  an 
employee  of  private  business.  Actually,  how- 
ever, all  business  Is  managed  in  accordance 
with  plans  made  by  the  state  through  the 
medium  of  powerful  and  far-flung  bureaus. 

The  Fascist  state  decides  what  will  be  pro- 
duced, In  what  amounts,  by  whom,  the  price 
of  goods  and  services,  the  rents  of  landlords, 
the  rate  of  return  on  investment.  Through 
bureaucratic  blueprints  a  Fascist  state  im- 
poses its  will  on  the  economic  life  of  the 
Individual.  Like  communism  and  socialism 
it  establishes  an  economic  environment  in 
which  liberty  cannot  exist  and  In  which 
tyranny  is  inescapable.  It  has  three  economic 
postulates:  (1)  Business  must  be  planned, 
(2)  government  through  bureaus  must  do 
the  planning.  (3)  large  government  spend- 
ing to  take  up  any  unemployment  that  may 
arise  out  of  the  attempt  by  government  to 
plan  production  and  distribution. 

Because  fascism  has  the  feature  of  private 
ownership  of  the  means  of  production  it  does 
not  alarm  voters  like  a  call  to  communism 
or  socialism.  Its  approach  may  not  seem 
odious  because  It  is  probably  dressed  in  the 
cloak  of  a  scheme  for  producing  prosperity 
for  the  common  man.  Dressed  up  in  this 
guise,  it  can  fool  Americans. 

Actually  we  have  been  menaced  by  fascism 
In  America  for  some  10  years  without  the 
average  American  being  at  all  aware  that  it 
la  here  in  the  land  of  Jefferson  and  Lincoln. 


In  recent  years  the  President  of  the  United 
States  sent  to  the  Congress  with  his  endorse- 
ment a  plan  of  the  National  Resources  Plan- 
ning Board.  This  plan  proposed  that  repre- 
sentatives of  Government  be  admitted  to  the 
directory  board  of  all  important  corporations 
in  the  Nation.  This  was  to  be  done  so  that 
Government  could  get  its  foot  in  the  door 
looking  towards  Government  planning  of  our 
business  life — a  fundamental  economic  plank 
In  Fascist  doctrine.  Next  our  Government 
was  to  be  the  only  Investor.  It  was  to  each 
year  take  over  the  savings  of  the  people  and 
Invest  such  savings  where  they  would  best 
promote  production.  Such  a  control  of  sav- 
ings meant,  of  course,  a  control  of  business 
by  Government.  Who  controls  the  credit  of 
our  economy  would  Inevitably  control  the 
economy.  y 

Finally  government  was  to  engage  In 
large  scale  public  spending  to  prevent  any 
unemployment.  As  one  surveys  this  amaz- 
ing proposal  from  the  Resources  Planning 
Board  the  conclusion  is  unavoidably  that 
here  the  American  people  were  being  lured 
Into  fascism  under  the  most  respectable 
Busplcee — the  Bxecutive  branch  of  the  Gov- 
ernment of  our  Republic. 

Last  January,  the  President,  In  his  ktate 
of  the  Union  meeeage  unintentionally  gave 
faaeiem  another  whirl  In  national  poliuee. 
In  his  address  ths  President  told  the  people 
In  effect  to  look  Uj  Oovemment  for  thetr  pros* 
perliy.  Oovernment  waa  to  lilt  them  to 
proMMTtir  tlwouf h  the  medium  of  !•# fe  eeele 


rieeeele 

BOMiee, 


fublle  eikwidliig,  They  were  to  jel 
•sHh,  free  iunrfm*.  power  and  llfflM  dkd 
wiiNt  iMii,  Mil  on  N  platter  f/f  OovemflMnt 
spending/  flov^fotnertl  *|Nindlng,  of  coufse, 
Is  the  eholeest  wsspint  in  the  Fasoist  arsenal 
for  vietory .  Ae  f  lietoned  to  the  worde  of  our 
Preeldent  «  few  montke  ggo.  I  redllaed  juM 
how  danderoue  fgeeleNi  ean  be,  When  a 
"•how  me^'  Mleaourlen  ean't  tell  faeetet  doc- 
trine from  giXMl  Amerlcanlem,  It  Is  time  to  be 
alarmed 

American  eapitaliem,  Thic  Is  an  eoonomto 
•yntem  In  which  the  means  of  production  are 
owned  by  private  persons  or  organtaations 
and  operated  by  them  for  a  profit  under  the 
guidance  of  competition.  Capitalism  it  thus 
a  system  of  natural  law.  It  is  the  only  kind 
of  economic  system  in  which  liberty  Is  pos- 
sible. The  economic  basis  of  liberty  Is  an 
economic  system  in  which  the  individual  can 
make  a  living  without  Government  being 
able  to  coerce  his  livelihood.  It  is  through 
the  competitive  mechanism  that  this  is  made 
possible  in  a  capitalistic  system.  No  other 
economic  system  plans  production  through 
the  operation  of  competitive  forces.  That  is 
why  liberty  is  possible  only  in  a  capitalistic 
system. 

Now  in  America — as  it  was  in  Germany  and 
Italy — capitalism  Is  in  trouble.  The  source 
of  this  trouble  is  clear.  Competition  as  the 
organizer  of  economic  activity  will  not 'work 
unless  democratic  government  in  a  capital- 
istic economy  will  insure  by  regulation — free 
competition. 

Capitalism  is  not  a  static  condition.  With- 
in its  life  there  are  tendencies  toward  bad 
habit.  Not  perfect,  though  best,  it  has  per- 
mitted monopolies  to  grow,  unfair  trade  prac- 
tices to  flourish.  These  habits  corrupt  the 
system  and  cause  it  to  lose  productive  power. 
Too  large  a  segment  of  our  American 
economy  is  today  lodged  on  the  reefs  of  enor- 
mous government  spending.  Our  ever-pres- 
ent obligation  is  to  get  the  capitalistic  system 
back  to  private  production  under  its  own 
Income  power.  The  destruction  of  monopoly, 
equalization  and  relaxation  of  tax  obligation, 
elimination  of  unfair  practices  and  drastic 
decrease  in  government  spending  are  essen- 
tial to  a  full  restoration  of  the  system.  Capi- 
talism Is  by  Its  very  nature  risk — and  liberty 
Is  risk.  To  maintain  liberty  Is  always  incon- 
venient because  it  means  work.  It  costs  time 
and  profit  and  sweat  and  brain.    But  there  is 


only  one  real  security  and  that  Is  freedom. 
To  this  crucial  task  you  must  dedicate  your 
services.  It  Is  a  continuing  task  demanding 
educated  men  and  women — strong-hearted, 
honest,  persistent  men  and  women. 

The  American  capitalistic  system   is  the 
Ingenuous  home  of  liberty.     Young  men  of 
Norwich — it   is  your   challenge!     It  la  the      , 
biggest  task  ahead  for  America.    It  is  your       ^ 
obligation — because  at  stake  Is  your  freedom. 


Revolving  Fund  for  Purchase  of 
Agricultural  Commodities 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  OVERTON  BROOKS 

or  LOUISIANA 

IN  THK  HOUSE  OF  REPRB8ENTATIVB8 

Saturday.  June  19,  194$ 

Mr.  BROOK0,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  yerjr 
flkd  ln4eod  thkt  S.  2376,  which  U  to  pro- 
vld«  k  revolving  fufid  nf  |i&0.000,000  tor 
the  purchftM  of  ngriculiural  rommpdU 
U9§,  hki  lofif  throttfh  with  no  oppoel* 
tlon  whkieotvfi'.  fined  Iket  aummer  I 
have  b««n  workinr  ««ilvely  up<;n  tho 

Rrtnelpld  get  forth  In  thh  bill,  I  havt 
•lp«d  nurture  the  bill  throufh  itt» 
Mouftg  CommtUdf  on  Armed  •ervteof,  * 
hglptnf  io  m«k«  ehdngoi  gnd  trttpiMig* 
iloM  wh$rt  ihiy  wort  n««tf«d,  it  («  ft 
moit  Importknt  MM  knd  ont  which  wtll 
be  of  trfindndouii  h«lp  to  th«  podpld  from 
th#  ftf  rleulturki  sdctlong  of  both.thd  WtM 
«nd  the  South,  1        I  . '  ^ 

The  bill  contginK  «  provlilon' klH>ro- 
prlkling  1160,000,000,  ThU  maney  1$  to 
be  uaed  aa  a  revolving  fund  to  finance  the 
purchase  of  wool,  mohair,  arid  cotton 
which  will  be  proce.ssed  In  occupied  areas 
of  Europe  and  In  Japan.  The  processed 
wool  and  cotton  will  be  then  sold  or 
bartered  and  our  Government  will  ^ 
paid  for  the  cotton  or  wool  used  In  full. 
In  fact,  the  bill  provides  more  than  this. 
We  will  be  paid  Interest  at  the  rate  of 
2^2  percent  per  annum  on  the  money 
tied  up  in  this  transaction. 
This  means  that  we  s^ve  making  a  su- 

.  preme  effort  to  restore  our  overseas 
market    for    cotton.      Before    the    war, 

■*  Japan  and  Europe  were  the  best  custom- 
ers of  this  country.  The  war  took  the.se 
markets  away  from  the  American  pro- 
ducers and  only  the  world-wide  scarcity 
of  commodities  has  prevented  cotton 
from  being  a  surplus  on  the  market.  Un- 
less our  overseas  markets  are  restored, 
the  time  will  not  be  far  distant  when 
cotton  may  be  selling  far  below  the  cost 
of  production.  This  must  not  happen. 
Our  farmers  must  be  protected  with  a 
reasonable  price  for  the  products  of  their 
toil.  This  bill  will  permit  the  sale  of  at 
least  a  million  bales  of  American  cotton 
over  the  next  year's  time  and  in  the 
course  of  several  years  will  run  the  esti- 
mated overseas  use  of  American  cotton 
to  many  millions  of  bales. 

I  am  very  much  pleased  with  the  bill 
and  hope  the  President  will  sign  it  imme- 
diately. 
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FKTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  J.  CORBETT 

or  riNWSTLVAlflA 

IN  TiiE  Houea  op  rkpressntativks 

Fridiy.  June  18  (legislative  day  of 
Thursday.  June  17),  1948 

Mr.  dORBETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  periodi- 
cally di  iring  the  past  4  years  and  earlier 
during  ,he  Seventy-fifth  Congress  I  con- 
ducted (  pinion  polls  on  vital  issues  among 
the  registered  voters  of  the  Thirtieth 
onal  District  of  Pennsyhranla. 
district  embraces  large  Industrial 
metropolitan  Pittsbiu-gb.  fine 
residential  districts  and  very  considerable 
farms.  The  registered  voters  are  almost 
evenly  livided  between  Republicans  and 
Democi  ats. 


Over 
have 

It  possible 
factory 
of  the 
pie  of  the 
cooperaJLive 
much 
nalres 
than  I 
signed 
contain 

The 
pleted 
does  it 
typical 
major 
Ing  of 
the 

The 
eluded 


Do  yxM 

(A)  too 
UtU«   ( 
Would 


*T) 


Voten  of  niirtietli  Dittrct  of 
Penasyivaaia 


R  period  of  years  »e  feel  that  we 

perfected  techniques  which  make 

for  us  to  ascertain  with  satis- 

accuracy  the  prevailing  opinion 

I^ople  on  major  Issues.    The  peo- 

district  have  been  marvelously 

and  have  always  returned  a 

i|reater  number  of  the  questlon- 

han  could  be  expected.     Mors 

percent  of  the  responses  are 

md  at  least  50  percent  of  them 

comments. 

mil  which  ha^  Just  baen  com- 

.s  of  unusual  interot.   Ifot  only 

reveal  the  majority  opinion  of  a 

Metropolitan  district,  but  on  five 

q  uestlons  it  shows  that  the  think- 

Republlcans  and  Democrats  In 

district  is  almost  identical. 

r  ?sults  of  the  poll  arc  herewith  In- 
'irlthout  further  comment: 


^publi^ru — Figures  indicate  percentages, 
not  total  replies  received 
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think  tb«  Ooremment  ta  apendlng 
laucb  (13>.  (B)  enough  (41).  (C)  too 
(or  QUlu&ry  preparedneai? 
you  rate  the  efforta  of  the  prcaent 
aa  (A)   good   (39),   (B)    Indifferent 
(M).   <CJ    b«Ml7   (15) 
Am  at  ifxiay  wblch  of  the  following  would 
r  vote  for  Preaident    Truman  \9k 
).   Staaacn    (30),   Taft    (16).   or 
Taadenbirg  (18).    Others  (3). 


DematrmU— Figures  indlcat*  percentages. 
not  total  repltea 
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Do  you  think  the  Ooremment  la  apendttig 
(A)  toamucb  (13)  (B)  enough  (»)  (C)  too 
little  (M)  for  mlUtary  preparedneaaf 

Would  you  rate  the  efforta  of  the  praaent 
Congreaa  aa  (A)  good  (38)  (B)  Indifferent 
(48)    (C)   bad  (39)7 

Aa  of  today  which  of  the  foHowIng  would 
rroelve  your  rote  for  Prealdent:  Truman 
CM).  Dewey  (14).  Staaaen  (28).  TaXt  (13), 
or  Vandenberg  (14)7    Others  (4). 


Church  Groop  a  Red  Front 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

or  NEW  Toax 

IN  THK  HOUSB  OF  nVMBHrrATIYM 

Saturday.  June  19.  194t 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have 
beard  a  great  deal  In  this  Congress  of  in- 
sinuation, and  some  direct  charge,  that 
the  Communist  movement  in  this  coun- 
try Is  led  by  Jews,  and  that  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  Communist  Party  is  Jewish. 
Whenever  the  charge  or  insinuation  has 
come  to  my  attention  I  have  refuted  It. 
not  with  oratory,  but  with  facts  and  fig- 
ures from  nnimp— chaNf  touraca.  I 
ba^e  iiMJalsdiif  ■tatad  that  no  ponon. 
Christian  or  Jew.  prrf— Ing  a  belief  In 
God  can  be  a  Commoitfsl. 

Yesterday  s  New  York  World -Telegram 
carried  an  article  by  Frederick  Woitman 
as  follows: 

CWTjaca  Oboct  *  Rxd  Paoirr 
By  rredertck  Woitman 

]\>rmed  12  years  ago  by  social  action 
gnmpa  of  alx  Protcatant  denominationa.  the 
Udted  Chrtottaa  Ootnell  lor  Omnermcy  m 
the  paat  yaar  or  ao  baa  taraai  tato  a  rell- 
gicua  front  for  CanoMmlst  cauaas.  a  atudy 
of  lu  recent  history  abamtd  today. 

Uaing  the  label  of  ClulatUnlty.  lu  ezecu- 
ties  secretary,  the  Rev.  Jolm  W.  Darr.  Jr.. 
haa  beaded,  sponsored,  or  otherwise  aided  no 
leaa  than  eight  moTements  tennad  Com- 
munJat  and  subversive  by  the  Oapartaant 
of  Juatioa  aa  well  aa  others  not  included  In 
tba  oAetal  Uat. 

WUlUn  the  paat  few  weeks  too  lad  a  picket 
Uaa  in  iroot  of  the  Greek  eonaalau.  or- 
pMlBMl  the  Communlats'  demonatratloo 
agalBBt  "The  Iron  Curtain"  at  the  Roaiy 
llkcatcr  and  apooaored  the  ConmunUt 
Party's  Hay  Day  parade. 


Mr  Darr  yesterday  announced  his  current 
venture,  a  vigil  In  front  of  Republican  and 
Democratic  national  headquarters  here  to 
preaaure  Congreaa  into  defeating  the  draft 
before  adjournment.  He's  staging  this  one 
aa  chairman  of  a  new  Red  front,  the  National 
Youth  Aaasmbly  Against  UllT.  which  the 
Dally  Worker  extolled  as  "the  youth  front 
of  Oideoo's  army." 

Becsuas  of  these  involvements,  the  Uni- 
tarian PeUowahlp  of  Social  Justice  recently 
wltiadrew  from  all  participation  In  the 
council  and  notified  the  latter  to  stop  using 
Its  name. 

The  councU.  the  Dnitarlan  Fellowship  de- 
clared at  Ita  annual  meeting  In  Boaton: 

1.  "Does  not  bold  regular  mectlnga  cf  Its 
board  ot  dlractoiv  or  does  not  notify  all  rep- 
resentatlvea  of  meetings  tlut  sre  held."  and 

a.  "Through  lu  executive  secretary.  Is  rep- 
rsasnted  aa  suppocting  cauaaa  the  validity  of 
waich  >u  member  froupa  Itave  not  had  an 
opportunity  to  diacuas  or  approve  or  dlsap- 


tllEl)  ST  COaiMBS 

citing  the  United  ChrlatUn  Council  for 
Democracy  In  connection  with  Mr.  Darr'a  ac- 
tivities la  a  favodte  device  of  the  Com- 
munlat  prase.  But  a  check  by  the  World- 
Telagram  today  repeal sd  that  much  of  the 
eouncU^  oMgtaal  baafctng  has  evaporated. 

Thua.  the  Preebyterlan  Pellowahip  far  9^ 
eiml  Action  reported  It  la  no  longer  sfllilalail 
TiM  MaoilMabweh  Fellowahlp  for  BaptlaU 
^  baeeme  Inactive  and  the  Evangelical 
and  nefonned  Council  for  Social  Reconstrua> 
tton  dissolved  last  year. 

rsBSNNiAi.  raoirm 
This  leaves  only  two  church  groups  froat 
the  cotincU's  six  orlginai  suppoitara.  They 
are  tJte  Metliodlat  Pedaratloai  for  Social  Ac- 
tion, which,  while  unoOclal.  claima  the  back- 
ing of  sixteen  Methodiat  biahope.  and  the 
Churdi  Laagtie  for  XBdustrial  Damocracy 
(gpiacopal).  which  itaa  do  eonnaetioa  with 
tba  antitotalitarian   League   for   Induatrlal 


At  a  eouacU  meeting  laat  fall,  tike  Metlto- 
diat  Federation  was  represented  by  the  Bcv. 
Jack  R.  McMlchael.  perennial  (renter  for  Um 
CommunlsU;  tlie  Church  League  by  the 
Rev  WUliaii  B.  Spofford.  Sr ,  editor  of  the 
Kpiaoopal  ■ogailDa,  The  Witnesa. 

With  tiM  prsatlgs  of  a  ChrUUan  councU 
behind  him.  Mr  Darr  lias  *»»««fmt  one  of  tlM 
moat  valuable  front  men  for  Uie  CoaaBttalats 
among  any  clergymen  on  the  scene  today. 

Be  la  chairaian  of  the  board  of  the  Ainarl< 
can  Conmittee  for  tlM  Protacttoa  of  Foreign 
Bora,  the  Communlat  Party's  local  arm  la  da- 
fendlag  deportation  caaas.  and  a  oacmber  of 
tite  board  of  the  pro-Soviet  propaganda 
agency,  the  Matlooal  CouncU  of  American- 
Soviet  FrlandidiUi,  both  ware  cited  by  the 
Attorney  QoBavaL 

Two  BWtba  afo  he  acted  as  chalnMUi  of  a 
eoafareaoe  callad  by  the  civU  RighU  Coa- 
groaa,  tba  OoasMunist  Party's  legal  dafanaa 
front  for  tlie  party  faithful  who  run  afoul  ot 
the  law.  Oerhaxt  Staler,  the  German  Com- 
munut  agent,  whoae  1-year  prlaon  aentcnoa 
waa  upheld  Monday  by  the  United  Statca 
Court  of  Appeals,  waa  a  featured  speaker. 

A  rooter  for  Wallace-for-Prealdent.  tbo 
clargyaaa  last  February  addressed  American 
Touth  for  n— uiiicy.  fonaerly  called  the 
Toung  CoBOBODlrt  League,  and  the  Intema- 
tlonal  Workers  Order,  the  Communist  Party's 
propaganda  and  fraternal  affllUte  (Spot- 
light. ATD's  olBclal  magazine,  lUted  htm  on 
Its  editorial  board  from  December  1943  to 
Msy  1948  ) 

A  WAixacs  BAOua 
About  a  yoar  ago  ha  laMod  a  reiaaoi  la  tho 

nis.  Comatunlst  Party  general  secretary,  and 
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the  other  defendant*  In  the  Washington  con- 
tempt cases.  Includtng  the  U  leaders  of  the 
Bo-called  Joint  Anti-Fasclst  Refugee  Com- 
mittee whose  convictions  the  Supreme  Court 
2  days  ago  refused  to  review. 

"The  important  thing  for  churchmen," 
said  Mr.  Dair.  "Is  to  understand  that  these 
defendants  have  already  taken  a  stand  In 
upholding  American  freedom  and  democ- 
racy    •    '•     •." 

In  a  February  1947  release  In  the  name  of 
the  council.  Mr.  Darr  put  out  a  turprlslng 
defense  of  the  Communist  Party.  He  said  it 
wants  to  do  nothing  more  than  "come  to 
power  peacefully,  by  democratic  elections." 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  it  distinctly  under- 
stood that  neither  I  nor  any  other  Jew. 
at  any  time,  has  claimed  or  v.-ill  claim 
that  because  any  of  the  persons  named 
in  the  foregoing  article  happened  to  have 
been  bom  Christians  that,  therefore,  all 
Communist  leaders  are  Christians,  or 
that  Chrlstiaas  make  up  the  bulk  of  the 
Communist  Party.  Christianity  and 
communism.  like  Judaism  and  commu- 
nism, are  as  antipathetic  to  one  another 
as  anything  can  be.  I  trust  the  gentle- 
men who  find  it  so  easy  to  cast  aspersions 
upon  those  they  dislike  will  bear  In  mind 
the  forekoint;  article  every  time  they  are 
Inchned  to  call  any  religious  people  Com- 
munists. 


Minnesota's  John  Blattik  and  Iron  Ore 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  A.  CARROLL 

t 

or  COLOBADO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  June  18  (legislative  day  of 
Thursday.  June  17).  1948 

Mr.  CARROLL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  eco- 
nomic demands  of  World  War  II  upon 
America's  reserve  of  petroleum,  coal,  iron 
and  other  strategic  minerals  was  tre- 
mendous, and  our  Nation  was  forced  to 
expend  these  resources  at  a  terrific  rate 
1  In  order  to  defeat  the  enemy.  As  a  re- 
sult, there  is  a  serious  danger  that  short- 
ages of  many  vital  minerals  will  develop 
sometime  in  the  future  unless  our  Gov- 
ernment takes  positive  steps  toward  the 
'  formulation  of  a  broad  and  constructive 
program  of  development  of  new  sources 
of  fuel  and  mineral  resources. 

For  this  reason,  a.s  a  member  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Public  Lands.  I  al- 
ways have  been  very  much  interested  in 
the  mineral  resources  Investigations  of 
the  United  States  Bureau  of  Mines,  and 
its  program  of  technological  and  scien- 
tific research  to  develop  new  methods 
and  processing  in  the  mining  field.  This 
work  naturally  is  of  interest  to  the  people 
of  my  home  State  of  Colorado,  which  is 
one  of  the  leading  coal,  silver,  gold,  and 
lead-producing  States  of  the  Union. 
However,  this  question  of  mineral  re- 
sources development  is  not  confined  only 
to  the  State  of  Colorado,  but  is  one  of 
national  concern  which  directly  effects 
the  national  welfare. 

I  v.'ould  like  to  remind  the  House  that 
the  Nations  supply  of  high  grade  iron 
ore  Is  fast  being  depleted.    America's  in- 


dustrial economy  Is  based  chiefly  upon 
our  great  deposits  of  iron  and  coal — 
our  civilization  is  one  of  iron  and  coal. 
Yet  in  this  age  of  iron  and  steel  and 
technology,  we  find  that  the  great  iron 
ore  mines  of  the  Lake  Superior  district 
may  be  exhausted  within  another  gen- 
eration. This  is  especially  true  of  the 
Mesabi  iron  range  in  Minnesota  which 
for  the  last  50  years  has  supplied  more 
than  half  of  the  Nation's  iron  ore  needs, 
with  the  proportion  reaching  66  percent 
during  World  War  II.  Some  80  percent 
of  the  Nation's  steel  industry  is  geared 
to  the  iron  ore  deposits  of  the  Great 
Lakes,  and  85  percent  of  all  Great  Lakes 
iron  pre  is  mined  on  the  Mesabi  Range, 
making  this  ftrea  the  key  iron  ore-pro- 
ducing center  in  the  United  States. 

Unfortunately,  the  Mesabi  iron  ore 
deposits  are  not  imlimited,  and  recent 
official  reports  of  pending  exhaustion  of 
this  supply  are  most  disturbing.  Ac- 
cording to  the  United  States  Bureau  of 
Mines,  there  are  only  992,000,000  tons 
of  known  high  grade  iron  ore  remaining, 
and  this  supply  will  be  depleted  in  an- 
other 20  years  at  the  present  rate  of  con- 
sumption. Other  reliable  investigators 
have  made  the  same  prediction,  and  the 
University  of  Minnesota's  Mines  Experi- 
ment Station  has  gone  so  far  as  to  say 
that  all  the  best  ore  will  be  gone  by  1954 
at  the  war-time  rate  of  consumption  of 
80,000.000  ton.-?  per  year. 

It  seems  to  hie  that  the  exhaustion  of 
Mesabl's  high  grade  iron  ore  in  a  few 
years  poses  a  serious  threat  to  our  na- 
tional security,  and  that  it  becomes  most 
important  that  our  Government  empha- 
size investigative  research  to  discover 
new  iron  ore  deposits,  and  stress  research 
work  to  develop  new  processes  to  extract 
iron  from  other  mineral  formation  in  the 
United  States.  My  growing  concern 
over  the  possible  future  shortages  of  iron 
has  caused  me  to  follow  new  develop- 
ments in  this  direction. 

Hence  I  have  read  with  great  interest 
the  extensive  remarks  in*  the  Congres- 
sional Record  regarding  taconite  in  con- 
nection with  the  Senate  debate  on  the 
St.  Lawrence  waterway  bill  last  spring, 
and  was  happy  to  note  the  national  at- 
tention being  paid  to  taconite  as  an  im- 
portant new  source  of  iron  ore.  I  have 
also  carefully  read  the  various  articles 
inserted  in  the  Record  on  this  .subject, 
and  was  happy  to  hear  that  the  Univer- 
sity of  Minnesota  Mines  Experiment 
Station  has  developed  processes  whereby 
pig  iron  Is  made  from  the  taconite  of 
the  Mesabi  Range. 

I  want  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
House  to  the  significance  of  this  revolu- 
tionary development.  Minnesota's  Me- 
sabi Range  has  enough  taconite,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of 
Mines,  to  supply  the  Nation's  iron  needs 
for  a  thousand  years.  Actual  taconite 
processing  plants  are  already  becoming 
a  reality  In  northern  Minnesota.  Defi- 
nite announcement  has  been  made  for 
two  such  plants  which  represent  a  com- 
bined capital  Investment  of  $100,000,000. 
One,  located  at  Beaver  Bay,  Minn., 
is  designed  to  produce  5,000,000  tons  of 
processed  taconite  ore  each  year  in  the 
Immediate  future,  and  the  plans  are  to 
double  this  output  in  a  few  years.    The 


second  project  Is  at  Aurora.  I4i^^« 
with  the  initial  capacity  of  2,500,000 
tens  of  iron  pellets  per  year.  These  de- 
velopments reflect  the  emerging  trends 
to.vard  taconite  as  an  important  source 
of  iron  ore,  and  promise  a  new  era  of 
prosperity  to  Minnesota  mining  commu- 
nities. 

The  commercialization  of  taconite  ore 
in  Minnesota  has  other  far-reaching  im- 
plications. Reports  Indicate  that  a 
future  result  of  taconite  mining  in  Min- 
nesota will  be  new  emphasis  upon  the 
production  and  use  of  North  Dakota's 
lignite.  Pew  people  realize  that  lignite — 
a  low  grade  fuel  containing  abou«  50 
percent  as  much  heat  energy  as  soft 
coal — is  found  in  most  of  North  Dakota, 
and  that  State  has  more  unmined  heat 
energy  than  any  other  because  of  Its 
lignite  deposits.  This  lignite  can  be 
stripped  easily  and  then  shipped  to  the 
taconite  plants  of  Minnesota  as  a  pri- 
mary fuel  for  the  mining  and  processing 
of  taconite,  as  well  as  for  the  produc- 
tion of  electric  power  far  other  purposes. 
These  events  in  the  commercial  utiliza- 
tion of  taconite,  and  exploitation  of 
lignite  fuel  is  the  forerunner  of  thIngK  to 
come,  and  the  Minnesota-Dakota  region 
may  well  emerge  as  one  of  the  great  iron 
and  fuel-producing  areas  of  the  United 
States. 

In  discussing  these  events  of  such  far- 
reaching  importance  affecting  America's 
iron  needs  In  years  to  come,  and  which' 
virtually  assure  the  future  prosperity  of 
the  Mesabi  Range,  it  is  only  proper  to 
give  credit  to  those  pioneers  In  the 
taconite  mining  field.  Tribute  must  be 
paid  to  Prof.  E.  W.  Davis,  director  of 
the  mines  experiment  station  of  the 
University  of  Minnesota,  to  whom  belongs 
the  major  credit  for  his  research  v/ork  to 
make  taconite  commercially  feasible. 
Not  only  did  he  do  the  basic  research  in 
this  field,  but  I  am  told  that  for  year«  he 
has  been  traveling  about  his  State,  speak- 
ing to  all  kinds  of  groups  in  an  effort  to 
publicize  the  idea  of  taconite  develop- 
ment, and  to  interest  State  legislators  in 
taconite  as  a  possible  substitute  for  high 
grade  iron  ore,  when  such  deposits  were 
exhausted.  Professor  Davis  had  the  vi- 
sion to  realize  the  importance  of  tacoiiite 
to  America's  future,  and  he  carried  on  as 
a  crusader  in  selling  Its  possibilities  to 
the  public.  For  this  he  deserves  the 
thanks  of  all  men. 

I  would  also  like  to  remind  the  House 
that  my  distinguished  colleague  and  very 
good  friend  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Blat- 
NiK]  likewise  deserves  great  credit  for  his 
work  in  the  field  of  taconite  development. 
The  Mesabi  iron  range  is  located  in  his 
district,  and  his  home  town  of  Chi:«holm 
lies  only  a  few  miles  from  the  largest 
open  pit  Iron  mine  in  the  world,  and  near 
the  world's  iron  ore  capital  of  Hibbing. 
Few  members  of  the  House  realize,  and 
the  modest  gentleman  from  Minnesota 
[Mr.  BlatnikJ  does  not  tell  them,  that  he 
was  the  sole  author  of  the  MlnneEci|a 
taconite  law  of  1941  while  serving  in  the 
Minnesota  Senate.  Working  with  then 
Minnesota  State  Representatives  Thomas 
Vukelich  of  Gilbert.  William  Hull|ala 
of  Virginia,  and  Elmer  Peterson  of 
Hibbing,  who  co-sponsored  the  bill  in 
Minnesota's  lower  house,  Mr.  Blatnik 
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aple  to  enact  into  law  this  measure 
paved  the  way  for  making  coin< 
feasible  Professor  DaTls's  bril- 
liant ^search  work  in  the  University  of 
mines  experiment  station, 
a  real  pleasure  to  pay  tribute  to 
DaTis  of  the  University  of  liin- 
.  to  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota 
BlatwikI   and  to  his  former  col- 
of   the  Minnesota  Legislature. 
Vukelich.  William  Huhtala.  and 
Peterson  for  their  contributions  in 
of  taconite  legislation.     I  feel 
liny  praise  which  I  may  express  is 
(eserved.  because  I  am  convinced 
t  iconite  assures  not  only  the  future 
proapfrlty  of  their  area,  but  that  it  guar- 
a  great  new  supply  of  iron  to  the 
American  industrial  system  in  the  years 
to  cone. 
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Jotiah   William   Bailey 


MEMORIAL  ADDRESS 
or 

H|0N.  WILLIAM  B.  UMSTEAD 

or  NOBTH  CAKOLINA 

IN  THE  SEf ATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wedt^esday.  April  21  ilegislattve  day  of 
Monday.  March  29),  1948 

ll/e,  cbaract«r.  and  public  Mrvlce  of 
JoaiAM  WnxuM  BAiLrr.  late  a  8ena- 
Crom  tlie  State  of  North  Carolina. 


UMSTEAD.  Mr.  President,  the 
of  Hon.  JosiAH  WttLiAM  Bailiy  on 
ber  15.  1946,  removed  one  of  the 
and  most  versatile  men  ever  to 
repre^nt  the  State  of  North  Carolina 
in  ths  Chamber.  At  the  time  of  his 
deat^  Senator  BAiiry  had  completed  15 
years  of  service  characterlied  by  ability, 
Integlty,  courage,  foresight  and  states- 
mans  lip.  His  exoeileBt  record  will  And 
Its  pli  ce  in  history  «loof  with  that  of  the 
IBDsCilous  men  who  have  represented 
Nortf  Carolina  In  the  United  States  Sen- 
ate si  ice  the  foundation  of  the  Oovem- 
ment- 

Serator  BAitrr  was  bom  at  Warren- 
ton,  ir.  C.  on  September  14.  1873.  He 
was  he  son  of  Christopher  Thomas 
Bailee  and  Annie  Sarah  Bailey.  Both 
his  fa  her  and  his  grandfather  were  Bap- 
tist ir  Inisters  and  through  them  he  in- 


religious  traditions.     His 


intellictual  ability  was  noticeable  at  an 


ige  and  his  family  lost  no  opportu- 


nity 0 '  training  and  developing  his  mind 
and  s  imulating  an  Interest  in  religious 
actlvliies  and  Bible  study.  As  a  result  he 
an  alertness  of  mind  and  firm 
convictions  throughout  his  entire 
Ife.  In  1893  he  was  awarded  the  degree 
of  ba<  helor  of  arts  at  Wake  Forest  Col- 


a  Baptist  school  which  has  long 
me  of  the  outstanding  educational 


itlt  itions  of  our  State  In  the  same 
year  hat  he  graduated.  Senator  Bailtt 
because  editor  of  the  Biblical  Recorder, 
organ  of  the  Baptist  denom- 
tn  North  Carolina,  and  continued 
In  thjs  position  for  14  years.  His  ex- 
youth  rendered  conspicuous  his 
Ip  of  a  paper  of  such  wide  clr- 
eitlatlon  and  potent  influence,  but  he 
met  tpe  responsibilities  of  this  important 
with  a  brilliance  that  charac- 
terized all  that  he  did. 


While  still  editor  of  the  Biblical  Re- 
eorder,  he  studied  law  under  S.  P.  Morde- 
cal.  the  famed  North  Carolina  professor 
of  law  at  Trinity  College,  now  Duke  Uni- 
versity. In  1907  he  resigned  his  editor- 
ahip  and  studied  law  at  Wake  Forest 
In  1908  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar  and 
began  the  ix^ctlce  of  law  at  Raleigh. 
N.  C.  Though  he  was  at  that  time  34 
years  of  age  he  was  unusually  success- 
ful from  the  beginning.  In  addition  to 
having  a  brUUant  mind  he  was  a  diligent 
and  thorough  student  and  an  advocate 
of  unusual  forcefulness.  It  is  conse- 
quently no  occasion  for  surprise  that  in 
a  few  years  he  commanded  one  of  the 
best  practices  in  the  State  and  he  re- 
mained devoted  to  the  law  and  to  su- 
premacy of  the  law  as  long  as  he  lived. 
The  great  speech  that  he  made  in  this 
Chamber  upon  the  reorKanization  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  elo- 
quently attests  that  fact. 

Being  always  concerned  about  what- 
fffer  affected  the  public  welfare,  it  was 
natural  that  Senator  BAnrr  should  be- 
come Intere.sted  in  politics,  as  he  did.  He 
often  played  a  leading  part  In  matters  of 
local  political  concern  and  never  hesi- 
tated to  sUnd  and  fight  openly  for  what- 
ever he  believed  to  be  right  and  best.  He 
took  an  active  part  in  every  general  elec- 
tion and  always  presented  In  a  masterful 
manner  the  issues  of  the  day. 

He  served  as  presidential  elector-at- 
large  in  1908.  From  1913  to  1921  he  held 
the  position  of  collector  of  Internal  reve- 
nue for  North  Carolina.  In  1928  there 
was  bitter  opposition  to  the  Democratic 
nominee  for  President,  but  Mr.  Bailit 
stood  uncompromisingly  for  the  ticket 
from  bottom  to  top  though  in  doing  so  he 
had  to  part  company  with  many  long  and 
close  political  associates.  Much  promi- 
nence came  to  him  as  a  result.  Two 
years  later  his  offer  of  assistance  to  sev- 
eral likely  senatorial  candidates  being 
declined,  he  announced  his  own  candi- 
dacy. His  vigorous  campaign  won  im- 
mediate response  from  the  people  of  the 
State.  In  the  Democratic  primary  he 
swept  the  State  and  in  the  following  gen- 
eral election  won  by  the  largest  vote  ever 
received  by  a  senatorial  candidate  In 
North  Carolina  up  to  that  time. 

He  qualified  as  a  United  States  Sen- 
ator in  1931  and  accepted  the  high  re- 
sponsibilities of  this  ofBce  with  the  same 
serious  and  sober  purpose  that  was  char- 
acteristic^ of  his  entire  life.  But  it  rested 
securely  upon  his  resolute  shoulders.  He 
was  not  easily  swayed  from  the  path  of 
public  duty.  An  ardent  believer  In 
SUvtcs  rights  and  private  industry,  he  was 
often  an  outspoken  critic  of  the  Roose- 
velt administration  and  Just  as  bold  a 
champion  of  its  policies  when  he  believed 
them  to  be  right.  Despite  the  fact  that 
he  was  often  with  a  small  minority,  he 
never  faltered  in  TOtlng  as  he  believed  to 
be  best  for  the  general  welfare  and  the 
future  of  the  NattOD.  He  quickly  estab- 
lished, and  nftrtned  tfi  the  end.  a 
repuution  In  the  Senate  for  absolute 
devotion  to  the  fundamental  principles 
upon  which  our  Government  la  founded. 

He  once  wrote : 

When  I  was  a  young  fellow  and  all  the 
way  of  life  waa  unknown  to  me.  my  teachers 
urged  me  to  have  the  cotirage  of  my  convtc- 


tkou     My  Sunday  achool  teacher  would  tell 
■M  to  "Dar*  to  be  a  Daniel." 

He  never  forgot  his  early  teachini:s 
and  he  never  hesitated  to  be  a  Dani?l 
when  circumstances  necessitated.  Que..- 
Uoned  once  by  a  friend  on  the  wiido:n 
of  his  corvservative  views  Senator  Bmliy 
answered . 

History  •  •  •  teaches  me  that  secord 
thoughts  are  more  to  be  trotted  t&aa  first 
thoughU:  that  reason  Is  better  than  ImpalM: 
that  the  long  view  la  better  than  the  new  ot 
apparent  Immediate  self-interest:  that  tlie 
best  friends  of  the  people  are  not  those  wlio 
appeal  either  to  their  prejudices  or  emotiocs. 
nor  who  agree  with  them  ]urt  to  please,  nor 
those  who  make  the  loudest,  professions  of 
interest  in  them;  that  one  who  would  serve 
thpm  must  study  measures  and  seek  the 
right:  that  men  engaged  In  liie  taaks  of  life 
have  but  little  time  for  study  or  meditation, 
and  that  If  someone  does  not  study  for  them 
they  wUl  learn  only  at  the  cost  of  bitter 
experience:  and  that  one  honest  man  who 
will  tell  them  the  truth  Is  worth  ten  thou- 
sand who  are  content  with  them  rather  than 
take  their  crltlcLana  or  their  curses.  And 
history  also  tells  me  that  in  the  long  run 
only  the  men  who  are  wUltng  to  pay  this 
price  receive  the  rewards  of  a  grateful  pos- 
terity, or  the  satisfaction  of  duty  done. 

Senator  Bailit  was  broad-minded. 
He  always  had  firm  personal  convictions 
but  was  always  glad  to  consider  the  vi«^rs 
of  those  who  differed,  and  never  hesi- 
tated to  change  if  upon  consideration  he 
was  convinced  that  his  own  position  was 
wrong.  This  very  thing  happened  in  r. 
conspicuous  manner  when  the  Senate 
was  considering  the  lend-lease  bill. 
Speaking  to  a  hushed  Chamber  during 
this  debate  he  said  simply: 

I  have  utterly  changed  my  mind  •  •  • 
I  am  advocating  intervention  with  all  *its 
Implications.  I  am  not  hedtrlng.  All  my  life 
I  have  looked  a  thing  In  the  face  and  argocd 
it  as  It  la. 

This  was  tyjdcal  of  the  courage  of  this 
dignified  and  earnest  North  Carolinlai^ 
From  this  day  on  he  worked  diligently 
In  shaping  all  legislation  necessary  in  the 
successful  prosecution  of  World  War  II. 

An  eloquent  speaker  with  a  resonant 
voice  and  emphatic  manner.  Senator 
Bailxt  frequently  used  Biblical  and  his- 
torical quotatioas  to  emphasize  points  In 
his  powerful  oratory  on  the  Senate  floor. 
As  chairman  of  the  Senate  Commerce 
Committee,  he  exhibited  great  skill  in  the 
handling  of  all  types  of  legislation.  The 
progress  of  civil  aviation  greatly  Inter- 
ested him,  and  In  1944  he  attended  the 
International  Civil  Aviation  Conference 
In  Chicago  to  assist  In  the  world-wide 
planning  for  postwar  civil  aviation. 

Senator  Bailey's  primary  Interest  was 
the  preservation  and  protection  of  our 
constitutional  form  of  government,  and 
he  studied  carefully  all  pending  legis- 
lation to  make  certain  that  the  mea.'«ures 
did  not  violate  the  basic  principles  set 
forth  by  our  forefathers.  He  considered 
efforts  to  reorganize  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court  a  direct  threat  to  our 
constitutional  form  of  government,  and 
he  believed  that  his  unceasing  work  to 
defeat  the  measure  was  one  of  his  major 
achieveSMBtS  during  15  years  of  service 
in  the  Sanate.  Kxamlnation  of  his 
speech  on  this  question  is  worth  the  timt 
of  anyone.  A  member  of  the  Senate 
Finance  Committee  for  marfy  years,  he 
was  vitally  Interested  in  all  Ux  legisla- 
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tlon  and  became  a  champion  of  fair  and 
equitable  taxes.  While  he  represented 
a  Southern  State,  it  is  a  matter  of  record 
that  he  never  sought  favor  for  any  sec- 
tion of  the  country  or  group  of  people 
at  the  expense  of  any  other  part  of  the 
Nation  or  any  other  group  of  people. 
Representative  government  within  the 
framework  of  our  Constitution  was  al- 
ways the  focal  point  of  his  political 
philosophy. 

Senator  Baileys  intellectual  ability, 
his  moral  courage,  and  his  analytical  and 
logical  mind  stamped  him  as  one  of  the 
outstanding  members  of  the  United 
States  Senate.  He  bowed  to  no  group, 
and  served  no  interest  except  what  he 
believed  to  be  the  best  interest  of  all  the 
people  of  the  United  States.  He  would 
have  been  a  great  Senator  in  any  Con- 
gress in  the  history  of  our  Nation.  His 
entire  service  was  a  demonstration  of 
profound  statesmanship. 

In  1916.  Senator  Bailey  was  fortunate 
In  winning  the  hand  of  Edith  Walker 
Pou,  a  beautiful  woman  and  distinguished 
in  her  own  right.  This  union  was  blessed 
by  three  daughters  and  two  sons — Annie 
Elizabeth.  Edith  Pou.  and  Sallie  Bailey 
and  James  H.  Pou  Bailey  and  Josiah  W. 
Bailey,  Jr.  It  is  superfluous  to  add  that 
Senator  B.mley  was  proud  and  happy  in 
this  family  and  was  ever  a  devoted  hus- 
band and  father. 

There  have  been  few  men  who  loved 
nature  and  the  outdoor  world  better 
than  Senator  Bailey.  In  his  youth  he 
roamed  the  fields  and  woods  of  North 
Carolina  bnd  fished  in  its  streams  and 
the  sea.  He  delighted  in  each  season  of 
the  year,  and  his  wide  knowledge  of  the 
wonders  of  nature  often  surprised  even 
his  close  friends.  In  The  Song  of  the 
Cardinal,  an  article  he  wTOte  on  natur  , 
he  mentioned  23  birds  and  45  trees, 
shrubs,  and  flowers.  He  expressed  in  this 
article  his  great  understanding  of  wild- 
life and  the  great  outdoors  of  North 
Carolina.  Speaking  of  the  coming  of 
summer  he  said: 

The  catbU-d  comes  with  gentle  song  and 
at  lart  the  scarlet  tanager  with  summer  In 
his  throat.  The  fields  are  sweet  with  clover 
blooms.  The  blackberry  Is  out  In  white.  The 
wild  locxist  Is  festooned  here  in  pure  white 
and  yonder  In  mr\uve.  Honeysuc::le  on  every 
roadside  breathes  forth  sweetness  and  de- 
light. The  tall  poplars  lift  aloft  their  goldcn- 
nectared  cups.  The  trees  are  once  again  In 
full  leaf.  And  now  the  roses,  gorgeoiis  and 
In  Infinite  variety — and  fairest  of  them  the 
wild  rose,  sweet  and  fragile,  an  Idyl  In  bloom. 

His  work  Is  done.  His  day  is  ended. 
Sustained  by  a  deep  faith,  he  lived  and 
died— unafraid.  God  grant  that  his  soul 
has  found  rest  in  a  celestial  spring  of 
eternity. 


Aspects  of  the  Marshall  Plan 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  SANBORN 

or  IDAHO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  June  18  (legislative  day  of 
Thursday,  June  17).  1948 

Mr.     SANBORN.  Mr.     Speaker,     the 
people  of  the  Second  Congressional  Dis- 


trict of  Idaho  have  shown  unusual  in- 
terest in  the  European  Recovery  Pro- 
gram, popularly  known  as  the  Marshall 
Plan,  and  for  their  information  I  have 
compiled  some  facts  about  this  plan — 
what  it  is.  who  it  affects,  what  it  will  do 
to  the  United  States  and  the  European 
Nations  participating. 

It  is  proposed  that  the  United  States 
grant  in  loans  and  gifts,  over  a  4 > 2-year 
period,  about  $17,000,000,000  to  16  Euro- 
pean countries.  The  European  countries 
qualifying  to  receive  this  money  are: 
England,  about  one-third,  or  more  than 
five  billion;  France,  about  one-fifth,  or 
more  than  three  billion;  Italy,  about 
one-seventh,  or  more  than  two  billion. 

Other  countries  participating  are: 
United  States-Btitish  Zone  in  Germany. 
Holland.  Belgium,  Luxembourg,  Austria. 
Denmark,  Ireland,  Greece,  Norway.  Por- 
tugal, Iceland,  and  Turkey. 

The  cost  of  the  European  recovery 
program  to  individual  counties  in  the 
Second  Congressional  District  of  Idaho 
is  as  follows : 

Ada   _. $6,989,024 

Bear  Lake .-  876,672 

Eanncck 4,306.923 

Bingliam    2,556.960 

Blaine 560,  C96 

Bonneville 3,  518,  864 

Butte    — 243,520 

Camas 123.936 

Caribou 280.048 

Cassia 1,607,232 

Clark    - - 109.584 

Elmore 883,848 

Franklin 1. 132, 363 

Fremout _ - 1.083.664 

Gooding - 998.432 

Jefferson 1. 181, 072 

Jerome - 2,496,080 

Lincoln- — —  474,  864 

Madison - 951,904 

Minidoka - 1,095,840 

Oneida 535,744 

Owyhee. 669,  680 

Power    426.160 

Teton  413,984 

Twin   Falls. 4,651,232 


Total 38,792,736 

The  money,  as  presently  set  up,  is  cred- 
ited to  these  countries  who  in  turn  send 
their  buyers  to  the  United  States  to  make 
the  purchases  direct  from  our  manufac- 
turers. Under  the  first  installment  of 
the  Marshall  plan,  the  United  States  is 
to  give  these  European  countries  $262,- 
500,000  worth  of  tobacco,  and  in  addition 
we  are  committed  to  buy  $30,9C0  000 
worth  of  tobacco  from  other  countries 
to  ship  to  European  nations.  We  are  to 
furnish  $285.r00,C00  worth  of  crude  and 
finished  steel  and  buy  $27,100,000  worth 
of  steel  from  other' countries,  which  we 
will  send  to  Europe.  We  are  to  ship  and 
give  to  European  countries  $580,800,000 
worth  of  American  cotton  and  $209,200,- 
000  worth  of  cotton  purchased  from 
Western  Hemisphere  countries,  under  the 
first  year  of  the  Marshall  plan. 

The  following  table  will  disclose  that 
under  the  first  15  months  of  the  Mar- 
shall plan,  with  the  high  cost  of  li^'ing 
and  inflation  at  home,  we  are  shipping 
to  European  countries  $1,275,500,000 
worth  of  food  products : 

Bread  grains. $753,800,000 

Fats    and    oils 100.  400,  000 

Sugar 27,  900,  000 

Meat.. 7,  700,  COO 

Dairy  products 235.  200,  000 


Eggs 1 $36, 000, 000 

Dried  fruits 33,  500.  OOa. 

Rice 7.  2C0,  000 

Other    foods —  73.  ECO,  000 


Total 1,275.500.000 

The  neJtt  table  gives  a  break -down  of 
many  articles,  including  farm  machinery, 
to  be  shipped  under  the  first  15  months 
of  the  program: 

Tobacco $262.  500,  OCO 

Petroleum  products 651.900,000 

Agricultural    machinery 1S6.  000.  000 

Coal '—  388.  300.  000 

Mine  machinery 81.900.000 

Timber 96.  300.  000 

Electric    equipment 95,000,000 

Trucks 80. 900,  000 

Freight   cars —  60.000.000 

Steel  equipment. 48.100.000 

Timber  equipment -  16.900,000 

Oil  cake  and  meal 21, 100,  000 

Nitrogen _ „  16,400.000 

Phosphates l—  3,  100,000 

Cotton 580.  800, 000 

Steel— 285,800^000 


Total - -  2,  825, 000,  000 

Including  the  above  mentioned  items 
and  other  gocds.  the  United  States  is  to 
ship  $4,500,000,000  worth  of  supplies  to 
Europe  during  the  first  15  months  of  the 
Marshall  plan.  \ 

What  does  this  mean  to  the  American 
farmer  and  the  American  housewife? 
For  one  thing,  it  means  farm  machihery 
will  continue  to  be  scarce  and  diflBcult  to 
obtain.  I  have  letters  from  farmers  in 
Idaho  who  are  begging  for  machinery 
but  cannot  get  it  bee  .use  of  our  foreign 
exports  under  the  Marshall  Plan.  There 
is  strong  evidence  ihat  the  French  padded 
their  reports  when  they  presented  their 
figures  for  the  Marshall  Plan.  It  appears 
now  that  of  the  total  export  of  agricul- 
tural machinery  to  Europe,  we  are  going 
to  let  France  and  her  dependencies  have 
a  total  of  $63,300,000  in  one  year.  When 
our  American  farmers  were  breaking 
their  backs  to  feed  the  world,  the  French 
farmers  went  on  a  sit-down  strike  in 
1946-47  and  took  a  million  acres  of  wheat 
out  of  production.  It  seems  very  strange 
that  we  should  honor  such  behavior  by 
taking  Tarm  machinery,  so  badly  needed 
on  American  farms,  and  ship  it  as  a  gift 
to  French  farmers  who,  if  they  worked 
more,  could  more  than  feed  the  whole 
French  ijopulation. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  amount  of 
goods  to  be  shipped  to  Europe  would  fill 
49,400  trains.  It  v/ill  mean  free  to  Eu- 
rope, 13,200  trainloads  of  coal,  11,800 
trainloads  of  grains,  10,200  trainloads  of 
meat,  4,900  trainloads  of  fats  and  oils, 
3,700  trainloads  of  sugar,  1,500  trainloads 
of  cotton,  152,000  trucks.  26,000  fr«ght 
cars.  200  more  merchant  ships,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  800  already  given  away. 

This  is  an  enormous  amount  of  goods 
and  equipment  and  I  am  confident  there 
would  be  httle  objection  if  these  goods 
were  going  directly  to  alleviate  suffering 
and  hunger.  I  am  not  an  isolationist  and 
I  believe  we  should  give  sufl&cient  aid, 
direct,  to  forestall  any  suffering  because 
of  hunger  or  scarcity  of  clothing. 

When  importuned  to  feed  the  starving, 
the  American  people  are  the  most  gener- 
ous, kind-hearted  people  in  the  world. 
They  will  give  until  it  hurts  to  relieve 
suffering.  We  can  be  proud  of  America 
in  such  circumstances.    But  the  Marshall 
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is  going  to  accomplish  very  little 


akm  :  that  line.  The  grants  under  the 
Plan  go  directly  to  the  participating  gov< 
tna  «nts.  which  for  the  most  part  will 
^dl  1  he  food  in  trade  channels.  And  we 
musi  remember  that  less  than  twenty 
percent  of  the  money  authorized  will  b« 
spen 
It 
be  g 


for  food, 
is  not  contemplated  that  the  food 
ven  directly  to  the  poor,  nor  is  it 
likeli  that  the  consumer  will  even  Imow 


it  came  from  America  through  the 


lene  "oslty  of  the  American  people. 


must  sponsor  the  rehabilitation  of 


Euro  }ean  countries  but  we  must  do  it 
on  a  sound  basis  and  not  on  the  same 
basis  our  administration  has  operated 
for  i  le  past  several  years. 

Ml  ke  no  mistake  about  it.  those  of  you 
who  )elieve  in  the  American  way  of  life, 
freec  om  and  opportunity,  the  Marshall 
Plan  has  little  to  do  with  feeding  starv- 
ing feople  or  with  European  recovery. 
The  ;  tarvlng  people  and  economic  recov- 
ery are  being  used  as  a  shield  or  a  blind 
so  thit  you  will  unwittingly  approve  as  a 
taxpi  yer  the  financing  of  not  a  four  year 
but  I  permanent  world-wide  planned 
ecGn«>my.  A  planned  economy  is  dicta- 
torship— look  at  Russia  today.  It  is  a 
planned  economy. 

Po  ■  months  you  have  been  hearing 
glow:  ng  words  and  promises  for  the  Mar- 
shall Plan.  All  this  oratory  reminds  me 
of  a  ^  irise  old  Englishmen  who  said :  "It  is 
not  iinportant  what  men  say.  nor  the  way 
in  wl  ich  they  say  it;  it  is  what  they  pro- 
pose ;o  do." 

Th  s  Englishman  was,  of  course.  Just 
resta  ing  a  solemn  truth  phrased  long 
ago  ty  the  Man  of  Galilee  when  he  said 
to  hi:  disciples.  "By  their  fruits  ye  shall 
know  them." 

The  people  who  have  been  spouting 
the  o  "atory  and  making  the  promises  for 
the  Ifarshall  Plan  are  the  same  people 
who  lave  been  strutting  across  America 
maklig  promises  to  3rou  for  10  years. 
What  have  been  the  fruits  of  their  prom- 
ises? To  determine  whether  their  prom- 
ises :  or  the  Marshall  Plan  are  worth 
eoDrii  lering.  let  us  look  at  the  record  of 
these  global  planners. 

In  940  the  clique  now  promoting  the 
Ifanl  all  Plan  was  demanding  a  peace- 
ttane  I  iraft  army.  They  claimed  tiiat  by 
havin ;  a  peacetime  draft  we  would  keep 
out  o  war.  Was  that  promise  true  or 
false? 

In  1941  the  Wall  Street  crowd  now 
prom(  ting  the  Marshall  Plan  told  you 
that  end-lease  would  keep  us  out  of 
war.    Was  that  promise  true  or  false? 

In  942-43  the  present  promoters  of 
tbe  liarshall  Plan  were  telling  you  that 
we  were  fighting  for  the  Atlantic  Charter 
and  t  lat  would  be  the  law  everywhere. 
Was  t  lat  promise  true  or  false? 

In    1943-44  the   Marshall  Plan   pro- 
moter^ were  promising  the  "four  free- 
to  the  wbote  world.    Was  that 
tnieor  false? 
In   |1944-45   the   Marshall   Plan   pro- 
moter) were  telling  us  that  Russia  was 
a    gre^t    democracy    and    a    friend    of 
Was    that    promise   true   or 

944  the  Marshall  Plan  promoters 

telling    you    that    UNRRA.    into 

Vtiichj  the  United  SUtes  poured  $2,750.- 


false? 

In 


000  000.  was  going  to  bring  about  reoor- 
ery  in  Europe  and  was  fotiic  to  help  pre- 
vent communism  in  Europe.  The  rec- 
ord shows  that  hundreds  of  millions  of 
UNRRA  went  to  Tito's  forces.  Was  that 
proml.se  to  stop  communism  in  Europe 
with  UNRRA  funds  true  or  false? 

In  1945  the  present  promoters  of  the 
Marshall  Plan  told  you  that  Bretton 
Woods,  into  which  the  United  States  has 
poured  some  billions  of  dollars,  would 
Insure  world  peace  and  make  it  unnec- 
essary to  send  more  hand-outs  abroad. 
Was  that  promise  true  or  false? 

In  1946  the  promoters  of  the  Marshall 
Plan  drove  through  a  hypnotized  Con- 
gress the  British  loan.  They  promised 
that  that  hand-out  would  bring  recovery 
to  England  and  make  further  aid  un- 
necessary. Was  that  promise  true  or 
false? 

No.  my  fellow  Americans,  the  simple 
truth  is  that  this  administration  has 
been  playing  into  the  hands  of  the  Com- 
munists from  the  date  Mr.  Roosevelt 
recognized  the  infamous  Communist 
regime  in  1933.  And  this  administra- 
tion, through  the  Marshall  Plan,  will 
continue  to  play  into  Stalin's  hands. 

This  program,  the  so-called  Marshall 
Plan,  is  not  to  stop  communism.  This 
program  will  promote  communism  by 
underwriting  and  propping  up  the  so- 
cialist dictatorships  of  Europe.  These 
socialist  dictatorships  are  blood  broth- 
ers with  communism.  The  only  differ- 
ence is  that  Socialists  enslave  the  people 
by  degrees  while  the  Commtmists.  who 
don't  get  direct  American  hand-outs  to 
sweeten  the  transition,  make  the 
change-over  from  freedom  to  despotism 
at  one  stroke. 

Further  than  that,  this  program  will 
continue  the  deterioration  of  the  Amer- 
ican currency  and  cause  the  cost  of  liv- 
ing to  go  higher  and  higher.  Lenin  said 
that  the  surest  way  to  overthrow  the 
existing  social  order  was  through  de- 
bauchery of  the  currency. 

Much  of  the  Marshall  plan  cannot 
avoid  dissipation  and  restricted  success 
because  of  the  complete  lack  of  a  definite 
foreign  policy.  The  present  foreign  pol- 
icy has  been  a  day-to-day  affair  resulting 
in  confusion,  backtracking,  and  chaos  for 
many  nations  who  depend  on  the  United 
SUtes  for  sUbility.  The  Marshall  plan, 
as  I  see  it.  Is  an  attempt  to  implement  a 
foreign  policy  that  is  still  so  nebulous 
that  most  Americans  do  not  know  wliat 
it  is.  Our  first  step  Is  to  think  through 
this  pohcy.  And  it  will  not  do  to  say, 
for  example,  merely  that  the  main  pur- 
pose of  our  foreign  policy  is  to  halt  Com- 
munist aggression,  or  to  contain  Russia. 
This  may  be  a  principle  for  a  policy,  but 
a  policy  would  be  an  outline  of  the  means 
of  containment. 

It  has  been  tnily  said  that  the  most 
Important  question  confronting  the 
world  today  is  whether  Europe  survives 
as  a  community  of  free  nations.  But  this 
will  depend  chiefly  upon  two  things: 
First,  the  economic  and  political  policies 
followed  by  the  nations  of  Western  Eu- 
rope themselves,  and.  second,  the  diplo- 
matic and  military  policies  followed  both 
by  them  and  by  our  own  Government  in 
relation  to  Russia.  For  dealing  with  this 
problem  the  Marshall  Plan  is  at  best 


somettatBf  secondary  and  subordinate. 
It  is  a  maans  rather  than  an  end  In 
Itself. 

The  Marshal]  plan  was  put  forward 
as  a  substitute  for  the  hard  and  unpleas- 
ant diplomatic  decisions  that  we  will 
sooner  or  later  have  to  make.  The 
United  States  is  challenged  by  Russia 
diplomatically  and  militarily  on  three 
chief  fronts:  China.  Greece,  and  Berlin. 
If  we  are  to  prevent  further  diplomatic 
defeats  and  catastrophies.  like  those  at 
Tehran,  Yalta,  and  Potsdam,  ou*-  diplo- 
matic policy  on  these  present  three  chief 
fronts  should  he  firm  and  unmistakable. 
The  plea.sant  Illusion  that  we  can  buy 
ofT  the  Russian  nightmare  merely  by 
turning  a  few  billions  more  of  the  Amer- 
ican taxpayer's  dollars  over  to  socialized 
European  governments  cannot  much 
longer  be  maintained. 

It  Is  the  contention  of  the  European 
governments,  and  the  l)ellef  of  Secretary 
Marshall,  that  Europe  is  still  suf/ering 
today  primarily  from  the  physicf.l  de- 
struction and  dislocation  of  the  war.  It 
is  true  that  in  some  countries  the  physi- 
cal destruction  caused  by  the  war  was 
enormous.  It  is  true  also  that  Europe's 
crops  last  year  were  damaged  and  re- 
duced by  bad  weather.  But  neither  of 
these  is  the  main  reason  for  Europe's 
present  series  of  economic  crises.  The 
main  reason  for  these  crises  has  been  and 
still  is  the  dominant  economic  policies 
being  followed  by  nearly  all  the  principal 
governments  of  Europe. 

Most  European  government  budgets 
are  unbalanced  by  various  things,  but  in 
large  part  by  excessive  socialistic  ex- 
penditures— among  them  the  pajrment 
of  deficits  on  state-owned  enterprises. 
These  governments  have  sought  to  pay 
for  their  deficits  by  printing  more 
money.  The  increased  volume  of  new 
money  has  been  pushing  up  prices.  In- 
stead of  stopping  the  cause,  these  gov- 
ernments have  preferred  to  try  and  sup- 
press the  symptoms.  They  have  made  It 
Illegal  for  people  to  charRe  or  to  pay 
higher  prices  for  goods.  But  by  thus 
dislocatinp.  reducing,  and  wiping  out 
profit  maifins  they  have  distorted  and 
paralyzed  production  and  intensified  the 
very  scarcities  they  were  trying  to  cure. 

The  practices  of  these  socialistic  Euro- 
pean nations  has  resulted  in  driving  pri- 
vate capiUl  into  hiding.  It  Ls  reliably 
reported  by  the  UMted  States  Treasury 
Department  that  Bfltlsh  citizens,  alone, 
have  12,300,000  000  In  this  country. 
Holdings  of  wealthy  Frenchmen,  Turks, 
and  other  European  nations  bring  this 
figure  up  to  a  total  of  $4,300,000,000. 
This  amount  is  known  to  exist  without  a 
thorough  census.  Undoubtedly  addi- 
tional billioiis  will  be  discovered  by  the 
Treasury  Department.  The  Commerce 
Department  reports  that  the  wealthy 
foreign  corporations  and  individuals  of 
European  nations  have  $27,000,000  000 
in  depaslts  in  this  country. 

You  may  ask  why  do  not  these  people 
invest  their  money  to  help  rebuild  Eu- 
rope? The  answer  is  simple.  They  will 
not  put  their  money  In  circulation  to  be  ' 
collected  by  the  socialistic  government 
for  liquidation.  The  danger  Is  too  great 
that  socialist  governments  will  fall  to  the 
Communists.    Coups    similar    to    that 
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which  recently  occurred  in  Czechoslo- 
vakia are  a  constant  threat  in  any  coun- 
try where  a  comparable  Socialist-Com- 
munist bipartisan  coalition  exists,  for  as 
George  Bernard  Shaw  so  aptly  remarked, 
"Socialism  is  nothing  but  communism 
with  better  English. '  Lenin  stated  that 
"Socialism  Is  termed  by  Marx  as  the  first 
stage,  or  lower  phase  of  communism." 

SocialLsm  and  communism  both  have 
the  same  goal  in  mind — the  complete 
state  controlled,  planned  economy. 
Since  the  majority  of  the  present  admin- 
istrations In  control  of  the  governments 
of  the  16  western  E^lropean  coun- 
tries who  come  under  the  Marshall  plan 
are  either  Socialist  or  Socialist-Com- 
munist coalitions,  it  is  difficult  to  under- 
stand how  subsidizing  those  administra- 
tions can  be  expected  to  stop  communism 
as  advocated  by  its  proponents. 

Foreign  spokesmen  and  many  of  our 
Government  planners  seem  to  think  that 
by  sharing  our  material  wealth,  they  will 
rhare  cur  prosperity  and  freedom.  Noth- 
ing could  be  farther  from  the  truth. 
Cur  material  weaJth  in  the  United  States 
is  not  the  cause  of  our  prosperity.  It  Is 
no'  the  cause  at  all.  Our  prosperity  re- 
rU'ts  from  our  way  of  life,  our  concept 
of  freedom,  our  concept  of  representa- 
tive, constitutional,  limited  government 
of  l£w.  not  of  men.  It  is  the  result  of  the 
freeing  of  initiative,  of  incentive,  of  risk- 
taking,  which  came  about  under  our  way 
of  life.  It  is  the  result  of  the  most  coop- 
erative civilization  the  world  has  ever 
known,  voluntarily  cooperative  because 
our  citizens  were  free  to  pool  their  efforts 
and  savings  in  the  ways  they  felt  were 
mast  productive.  It  is  the  result  of  a 
way  of  life  in  which  the  individual  citi- 
zen was  king,  not  a  dictator,  not  a  bu- 
reaucrat, nor  a  self-appointed  "leader," 
claiming  to  act  for  the  good  of  his  fel- 
lows, yet  in  reality  increasing  his  coer- 
cive power  over  them. 

Yet  the  foreign  nations  who  now  de- 
mand our  wealth,  the  16  so-call^ 
non -Communist  E"ropean  nations.  In- 
cluding Britain,  want  no  part  of  our 
concept  of  life.  Their  leaders  and  their 
press  unashamedly  assail  our  way  of 
life  in  violent  tirades.  The  trend  in 
Great  Britain,  under  the  labor  govern- 
ment, is  toward  complete  socialization 
of  industry.  And  as  it  stands,  the  Mar- 
shall plan  is— like  the  British  loan— a 
scheme  for  financing  European  social- 
ism at  the  expense  of  American  free 
enterprise. 

We  are  aiding  a  socialism  which  Is  no 
less  than  a  slow-motion  form  of  com- 
munism since  it,  too,  would  destroy  in- 
dividual enterprise.  In  Great  Britain, 
the  Socialist  government  has  taken  over 
six  major  indu.stries  during  the  3 
years  in  which  It  has  l)een  in  power,  and 
Is  reaching  for  more.  A  few  weeks  ago, 
the  Government  absorbed  all  electric 
power  plants,  and  in  July  it  will  take 
control  over  all  doctors,  making  them 
virtually  employees  of  a  bureaucratic 
government.  The  gas  Industry  and 
other  Important  Industries  will  be  ab- 
sorbed soon.  Even  a  capitalist  levy  is 
being  considered.  That  is  the  kind  of 
government  we  are  perpetuating  In 
Great  Britain  with  our  taxpayers' 
money. 
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Many  Britons  realize  this  condition. 
Winston  Churchill,  the  greatest  living 
British  statesman  and  one  of  the  great- 
est that  ever  lived,  recently  remarked 
that  the  British  people  are  living  largely 
on  the  charity  of  the  Americans  and  this 
is  neither  wise  nor  seemly.  Mr.  Church- 
Ill  recognizes  as  do  many  others  that 
Europe's  economic  crisis  J.oday  is  chiefly 
the  result  of  its  own  postwar  collectiv- 
ist  and  Inflationary  policies. 

The  Marshall  plan  can  become  the 
greatest  danger  to  our  continued  form 
of  economy.  Should  socialism  be  suc- 
cessfully subsidized  to  the  point  of  ap- 
parent strength,  and  our  economy  be 
dangerously  weakened  to  a  point  of  de- 
pressive collapse,  the  seeds  of  socialism 
and  communism,  lying  dormant  in  this 
country  might  be  given  the  opportunity 
to  spring  to  sufficient  growth  to  over- 
power and  subdue  private  enterprise. 
This  Is  our  greatest  threat  and  it  is  our 
duty  as  citizens  to  see  that  it  does  not 
happen. 


Gen.  Matt  Whitaker  Ransom 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  B.  UMSTEAD 

or  NORTH  C.^HOLINA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday,  June  18  (legislative  day  of 
Tuesday,  June  25 »,  1948 

Mr.  UMSTEAD.  Mr  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  address  delivered  by  me 
at  Jackson,  N.  C,  on  August  4,  1947,  on 
Gen.  Matt  Whitaker  Ransom,  a  son 
of  North  Carolina,  who  distinguished 
himself  as  a  citizen,  soldier,  and  Member 
of  the  United  States  Senate. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

It  baB  been  Mid  that  "a  people  who  bave 
Dot  tbe  pride  to  record  their  blatory  wUl  not 
long  have  the  virtue  to  make  history  that  la 
worth  recording."  We  are  proud  of  our  State, 
proud  of  her  acblevementa  and  traditions, 
and  glory  Ip  her  part  in  tbe  American  strug- 
gle for  freedom  and  Justice.  Not  always 
ranked  high  in  material  wealth.  North  Caro- 
lina has  always  been  rich  in  men — bigb- 
mlnded  men,  whose  integrity,  character,  and 
Judgment  have  made  us  tbe  grateful  bene- 
ficiaries of  their  constructive  statesmanship 
of  the  past. 

The  people  of  Northampton  County,  be- 
ginning with  its  early  settlers,  have  been 
known  for  their  courage,  character,  and  lead- 
ership. We  are  met  here  today  in  this  court- 
bouae.  In  this  temple  of  Justice,  In  this  great 
county,  rich  in  tradition  and  heritage,  to 
honor  the  memory  of  one  of  North  Caro- 
lina's most  distinguished  sons.  Matt  Whita- 
ker Ransom.  His  record  as  a  scholar,  soldier, 
patriot,  statesman,  and  diplomat  Is  perma- 
nently engraved  upon  North  Carolina's  scroll 
of  famous  sons.  Our  State  should  never  for- 
get his  great  ability,  his  wise  counsel,  his 
matchless  courage,  his  unsurpassed  elo- 
quence, his  enduring  patriotism,  and  his  ex- 
cellent diplomacy. 

EAILT   LrPK 

Matt  Whitaker  Ransom  was  born  on  bjs 
father's  plantation  near  Warrenton,  N.  C., 

on  October  8,   1826.     He  was  the  oldest  of 
•Ix   children.    His   father,   Robert   Ransom, 


was  the  son  of  Seymour  Ransom,  who  was 
the  half  brother  of  Nathaniel  Macon.  His 
mother,  Priscllla  Whitaker,  was  a  member  of 
a  family  that  has  long  been  distinguished  In 
Halifax  County. 

In  his  youth  he  was  handsome,  with  in- 
telligent features  and  a  natural  dignity  far 
beyond  bis  years.  At  an  early  age  he  showed 
an  ambition  for  acquiring  knowledge  and 
attaining  distinction.  He  entered  the  Uni- 
versity of  North  Carolina  in  Janitary  1844  and 
made  a  brilliant  record  as  a  scholar.  He  de- 
veloped into  a  forceful  debater  and  an  elo- 
quent orator.  It  is  a  matter  of  record  that 
during  his  college  years  he  did  not  miss  a 
recitation  or  fall  #o  t)e  present  at  prayers. 
While  at  the  university,  he  studied  law  under 
Hon.  William  H.  Battle  and  was  prepared 
to  take  his  place  at  the  bar  of  ><orth  Caro- 
lina. Following  graduation  be  relumed  to 
Warren  County  and  began  the  practice  of 
law.  His  keen  intellect,  his  knowledge  of  hu- 
man nature,  and  clarity  of  thought  quickly 
brought  hira  outstanding  success  as  a  lawyer. 
There  was  dignity,  power,  and  an  irresSBtible 
force  in  his  speeches  to  the  iixry  and  logic  and 
sound  reasoning  in  his  arguments  before  tbe- 
court. 

In  1852  he  was  named  a  Presidential  elec- 
tor. A  few  months  later,  at  the  age  of  26, 
he  was  chosen  by  a  Democratic  legislature, 
although  at  that  time  he  was  a  Whig,  to  be 
attorney  general  of  North  Carolina.  He  was 
the  youngest  man  ever  selected  for  the  poet 
and  served  3  years  with  great  distinction. 
On  January  19,  1853,  be  married  MLss  Martha 
Anne  Exum,  daughter  of  Joseph  Exum,  Esq.. 
of  Northampton  County.  He  moved  to 
Northampton  following  bis  marriage,  and  In 
1858  he  was  elected  to  represent  Northamp- 
ton County  in  the  legislature  and  again  in 
1860. 

MIUTAIT  SEtVICE  9 

The  differences  between  the  Nortl^  and 
the  South,  which  had  been  developing  over 
the  years,  were  moving  rapidly  toward  a 
climax.  Matt  Ransom  had  observed  the 
gathering  of  the  clouds  of  dissension  and 
danger,  which  threatened  the  peace  and  se- 
curity of  tbe  Nation.  Always  a  leader.  Matt 
W.  RafiBom  never  sought  to  evade  any  public 
issue  affecting  the  people  of  bis  State,  or 
tbe  welfare  of  the  Union.  He  held  a  deep- 
seated  conviction  that  the  best  interest  of 
the  South  would  not  be  promoted  by  seces- 
sion. He  believed  that  a  united  nation  was 
the  only  hope  for  the  people  of  tbe  United 
States  and  for  the  oppresMd  ot  the  entire 
world. 

During  the  years  prior  to  1861,  at  his  home 
near  tbe  banks  of  the  Roanoke,  he  had  care- 
fully studied  tbe  vast  problems  of  slavery, 
seceaslon,  and  the  effects  of  a  possible  wkr. 
He  could  see  no  permanent  value  which  could 
result  from  a  war  between  the  States.  He 
did  not  agree  with  tbe  exUemlsts  of  tbe 
North  or  of  tbe  South,  who  sometimes  ap- 
pealed to  the  hates  and  tbe  passions  of  tbe 
people.  He  Joined  with  Governor  Graham 
in  the  plea :  "Lets  fight  out  our  rights  within 
tbe  Union."  As  a  member  of  the  legtslattire 
in  1861.  he  was  active  in  the  passage  of  the 
bill  creating  a  peace  commission.  The  bUl 
was  passed,  and  he  and  others  appointed 
under  its  provisions  travelled  to  Montgomery, 
Ala.,  in  a  last-minute  effort  to  prevent  the 
approaching  conflict.  Tbe  mission  proved  a 
failure,  and  on  April  14,  1861.  Fort  Sumter 
fell.  Tbe  next  day,  AprU  15,  President  Lin- 
coln called  on  the  States  for  troops.  North 
Carolina's  Governor  Ellis,  sick  on  hti  couch 
in  the  executive  office,  promptly  replied  as 
follows : 

"Sir:  I  regard  the  levy  of  troops  mads 
by  the  administration  for  the  purpose  of  sub- 
jecting the  States  of  the  South,  as  In  tIoIs- 
tion  of  tbe  Constitution  and  as  a  gross 
usurpation  of  power.  I  can  be  no  party  to 
this  wicked  war  upon  the  liberties  of  a  free 
people.  You  can  get  no  troops  from  North 
Carolina". 
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t  W.  Ramson  subscribed  to  the  mag- 
nlflc^nt  reply  of  Governor  Ells.  The  State 
ture  met  In  extraordinary  session  and 
a  call  for  20.000  soldiers.  In  spite  of 
tiring  efforts  to  prevent  the  war  and 
ictlve  opposition  to  secession.  Matt  W. 
was  among  the  first  to  volunteer  and 
1  ecord  In  the  Confederate  Army  placed 
among  the  ranks  of  the  most  brilliant 
soldiers  North  Carolina  has  produced.  From 
8.  1861.  when  he  was  commissioned  a 
tfufcnant  colonel  of  the  First  North  Caro- 
Regiment  of  Infantry  until  April  9.  1865. 
Appomattox  put  an  end  to  southern 
for  victory,  this  brave  man  rose  by 
merit  to  major  general  in  General  Lee's 
,  He  fought  m  mere  than  10  major 
batt  es  and  was  wounded  twice  in  combat, 
eadershlp  during  tlie  four  bloody  years 
received  the  praise  of  General  Lee. 
be  was  among  those  named  in  a  vote  of 
by  the  State  legislature  and  the  Con- 
te  Congress  for  the  brilliant  victory  at 
N.  C  His  striking  appearance, 
under  fire,  unexcelled  courage,  and 
bravery  caused  the  troops  under  bis 
to  love  him.  and  to  follow  him. 
It  Ui  said  that  be  disliked  the  monotony  of 
mill  ary  drill  and  that  he  did  not  care  to  be 
a  St  Jdent  of  military  tactics.  He  was  the 
type  whose  leadership  under  fire  in  the  fierce- 
neat  of  the  conflict  was  irresistible.  He  was 
tlKni  sbtful  of  his  men.  as  truly  great  ofllcers 
•re.  ind  always  sought  to  take  the  best  pos- 
sible! care  of  them.  He  assisted  the  wounded. 
aged  the  weary,  and  spoke  to  them 
of  comfort  and  inspiration.  As 
tboifeh  his  life  was  charmed  to  be  spared 
uture  service  and  greatness.  Matt  W. 
with  reckless  courage,  survived  the 
of  fierce  and  bloody  war  to  return 
native  State  and  to  his  home  near 
>anks  of  the  Roancke.  His  record  as  a 
soldier  will  live  in  North  Carolina  so  long 
n.  true  to  the  faith  of  their  fathers,  re- 
and  admire  strength  of  character,  con- 
viction, courage,  and  bravery. 

HIS  LITt  FOIXOWINC  THt  WAX 

Realizing  the  inevitable  consequences  of 
t.  the  tired  and  worn  soldier  remained 
q«tl«ily  at  bis  Northampton  borne*  during 
the  first  years  following  the  war.  He  ac- 
cept id  defeat  without  ap>ology  and  with  the 
cobl  Ity  which  had  prompted  htm  to  go  to  the 
of  hla  State  and  the  Southland.  He. 
otbars.  retained  his  calm  wisdom. 
Judgment,  and  self-control  during 
lark  days  following  Appomattox  when 
ty.  deeolatlon,  the  Freednmn's  Bureau. 
and  uncontrolled  government 
a  tragic  era  in  the  history  of  North 
and  the  South. 

the  period  from  the  end  of  the  war 
1870.    General    Ransom    retained    his 
in    the   confidence    and    the    affection 
•  people  of  North  Carolina,  and  rendered 
an  outstanding  service  when  almost 
handed  he  persuaded  Judge  George  W. 
.  United  States  District  Judge,  to  Is- 
sue i  writ  of  habeas  corpus  for  the  release 
of  cli  Izens  of  Alamance  r.nd  Caswell  Counties 
who  Ihad  been  arrested  under  the  orders  of 
Holden. 
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In   1870  Zebulon  B.  Vance  was  elected  by 
the   ptate    legislature    to   the   Unlied   States 
The  Senate  refused  to  seat  Governor 
and  the  legislature  promptly  elected 
Matt    W.    Ransom,    and    he    took    his 
on   April  23.   1872.     He  held   the  office 
Utilted  StatM  Senator  until  March  1895. 
ever  had  a  mere  efficient  or  capable 
c   servant.     His   main   purpose  was   to 
le  the  divided  sections  of  the  country 
he    watched   over   the   Interest   of    his 
8tat4  and  the  South  always.    He  was  one  of 
subscribed  to  the  doctrine  that 
■paaklng  in  a  legislaUve  body  di- 
one's    influence.      He.    therefore, 
tpokb  but  seldom  in  the  Senate  but  when 


he  did  speak  he  exercised  great  Influence 
upon  northern  as  well  as  southern  Senators 
In  a  forum  still  torn  by  the  recent  war. 
He  did  nothing  to  rekindle  sectional  hate. 
His  every  effort  was  toward  reconciliation. 
In  a  great  speech  on  February  15,  1875,  he 
sounded  the  keynote  upon  which  his  conduct 
as  a  southern  Senator  was  b:.sed: 

"I  came  from  the  true  State  of  North  Caro- 
lina to  the  Sanate  of  the  United  Slates  with 
a  sacred  purpose  to  reconcile  the  once-divided 
people  of  ray  country,  to  harmonize  all  sec- 
tlLinal  differences  and  disputes,  to  bury  In 
oblivion  every  bitter  recollection  of  war.  and 
to  convince  the  people  of  the  North  that 
our  people  of  the  South  sincerely  desired  to 
live  with  them  in  accord  under  the  com- 
mon protection  of  a  constitutional  and  united 
government." 

He  apparently  did  not  pity  the  South  or 
himself.  He.  I  think,  understood  that  if 
fairness  prevailed,  and  if  law  and  order  were 
maintained,  the  people  of  the  South  would 
solve  their  problems,  reconstruct  their 
homes,  rebuild  that  which  hac  been  de- 
stroyed, and  move  on  Into  a  new  era  of 
development  and  progress  unsurpassed  by 
any  section  of  our  country.  He  believed 
in  the  people  of  North  Carolina  and  the 
South,  as  he  believed  in  himself.  He  bad 
faith  that  ultimately  the  South  would  some- 
day regain  Its  leadership  In  the  Nation  and 
that  someday  It  would  surpass  all  other 
sections  of  cur  country  in  vorth-whlle  at- 
tainments. To  this  hour  our  progrtss  has 
Justified  his  faith  and  if  we  possess  faith 
equal  to  his  and  work  to  Implemsnt.  as  he 
worked,  then  we  shall  truly  someday  In 
leedershlp  and  attainment  surpass  any  sec- 
tion of  this  great  Nation. 

Senator  Ransom  was  active  In  the  polit- 
ical life  of  North  Carolina  during  his  service 
in  the  Senate.  He  made  many  speeches  in 
the  State.  He  did  not  seek  to  arouse  passions 
or  make  misrepresentations.  He  appealed  to 
patriotism.  love  of  home,  fidelity  of  duty,  and 
to  intelligent  understanding  of  the  policies 
of  the  existing  political  parties.  Senator 
Ransom  was  Democratic  National  Commit- 
teeman from  North  Carolina  and  he  also 
served  as  chairman  of  the  Important  Senate 
Committee  on  Commerce.  He  aided  the 
progress  of  the  State  by  aiding  In  securing 
appropriations  for  our  rivers  and  harbors. 
He  attained  the  high  position  of  President 
pro  tempore  of  the  Senate,  which  was  a  great 
honor  to  the  State  of  North  Carolina.  In 
Washington,  be  lived  a  simple,  quiet  life, 
always  active  In  the  councils  of  the  party. 
He  was  greatly  respected  by  the  Senators  from 
both  the  North  and  the  Scuth.  They  had 
confidence  in  him.  He  instilled  confidence 
by  bis  fairness,  bonesty.  and  wUdom  He 
will  continue  to  rank  as  one  of  the  ablest 
men  ever  sent  to  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  by  the  State  of  North  Carolina.  He 
was  true  to  his  convictions,  whether  pop- 
tilar  or  unpopular,  and  the  same  quiet,  calm, 
courage  which  he  demonstrated  as  a  soldier 
made  him  a  trtily  great  Senator  of  the  United 
States. 

In  1894.  due  to  a  combinatLon  of  t^e  Re- 
publican and  Populist  Parties.  Senator  Ran- 
som was  retired  from  the  Senate.  Shortly 
afterward  he  was  appointed  by  President 
Cleveland  to  be  Ambassador  to  Mexico.  He 
held  this  pest  of  honor  for  2  years  and 
served  with  distinction  and  success.  He  then 
resigned  and  the  great  lawyer,  planter, 
soldier,  statesman,  diplomat,  and  patriot  re- 
turned to  Nonh  Carolina.  He  came  back  to 
his  beloved  Northampton  County  estate. 
Verona,  and  spent  the  renuJadsr  of  hla  life 
with  bis  devoted  wife  and  dilldren.  He  loved 
the  land  and  acquired  much  of  it.  He  was 
known  throughout  the  State  as  the  Grand 
Old  Roman.  Even  In  his  latter  years.  Senator 
Ransom  made  a  striking  picture  with  hla 
tall,  erect  figure,  prominent  nose  and  calm 
eyes.  Perhaps  his  ouutanding  eharaetartotlcs 
were  his  loyalty  and  his  patriotism.  B«  ran 
life's  race  like  a  thoroughbred,  which  he  was. 


and  until  the  epd  was  vitally  Interested  In 
every  worth-while  endeavor.  He  left  to  his 
family  and  friends  and  to  posterity  a  heritage 
of  useful  service  seldom  equaled  and  not 
surpassed  In  the  life  of  our  Commonwealth. 

Senator  Matt  W.  Ransom  died  suddenly  at 
his  home  on  October  8.  Ip94.  his  seventy- 
eighth  birthday.  The  editor  of  the  Charlotte 
Obsarvar  closed  an  editorial  with  these  words: 

••We  have  not  the  heart  to  write  further  at 
this  moment  of  General  Ransom.  There  re- 
mains not  his  like.  He  was  our  fittest  scholar, 
our  most  accomplished  diplomat,  the  hand- 
Ecmsst  man  among  us.  the  ablest  man.  the 
man  who  did  us  most  credit  in  the  eyes  of 
the  country.  He  is  indeed  the  last  of  the 
Romans.  We  shall  not  look  upon  his  like 
again." 

Two  days  after  his  death,  he  was  burled  In 
a  garden  near  his  home.  The  sinking  rays 
of  the  evening  sun  fell  on  the  scene  as  the 
Masons  buried  the  Senator  In  his  own  groimd, 
which  he  loved  so  dearly.  Uls  life  of  achieve- 
ment then  became  a  part  of  tte  rich  heritage 
of  North  Carolina  and  the  Nation  and.  as  the 
years  pass,  will  continue  to  be  a  source  of 
Inspiration  and  encouragement  to  all  those 
who  seek  to  build  a  better  world,  and  a  finer 
civilization. 

In  1870,  Gen.  Matt  W.  Ransom,  and  other 
men  of  the  South,  faced  a  confused  and  diffi- 
cult problem.  Could  they  build  here,  in  the 
Southland,  something  of  a  new.  something 
of  a  better  civilization?  He.  and  they,  had 
faith  to  believe  that  It  could  be  done,  and 
courage  to  find  the  ways  to  do  It.  Today  our 
country  faces  many  complex  and  unsolved 
problenos  followlni;  World  War  II.  The  world 
is  in  chaos  and  confusion.  The  question  is: 
will  we  be  able  to  rebuild  and  reconstruct  a 
torn  world,  can  we  establish  peace  in  a  world 
of  conflict  and  selfishness:  or  shall  we  permit 
another  war  to  destroy  civilization?  We.  to- 
day, must  have  the  same  courage  which  Gen. 
Matt  Ransom  and  other  southern  lea<jers 
possessed  In  1870.  We  must,  somehow,  find 
the  way  to  build  a  better  world  and  preserve 
civilization.  This  can  be  done  if  we  face  the 
futiu-e  as  General  Ransom  faced  It.  We.  too, 
must  have  faith  to  believe  that  It  can  be  clone 
and  courage  to  And  the  wa>_  to  do  It.  We 
must  believe  as  men  believed  in  1870,  that 
the  omnipotent  power  of  the  Supreme  Judge 
of  the  world  has  not  changed,  that  It  still 
guides  the  destinies  of  man,  and  that  there 
Is  no  substitute  for  religious  and  spiritual 
values. 


Tkc  P«pc'a  Peace  Pltn 


EXTENSION  or  REMARKS 

cr 

HON.  JOHN  W.  McCORMACK 

or  M.vssACHcams 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIV13 

Friday.  June  1$  UeoUtlative  day  of 
Thursday,  June  17).  1948 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr  Speaker,  un- 
der permi.s.sion  to  extend  my  remarks.  I 
Include  two  radio  addresses,  part  I  and 
part  II.  entitled  "The  Popes  Peace  P  an' 
made  In  May  of  1945.  by  Rev.  (:?r.) 
Francis  X.  Sallaway.  S.  T.  D..  permanent 
pastor  of  the  Sacred  Heart  Church  of 
West  Lynn.  Mass..  and  Archdiocesan  Di- 
rector of  Radio  Activities  of  the  Aich- 
dlocese  of  Boston. 

Thi  Popx's  Piacx  Plan 

PA«T  X 

Law  la  the  principal  language  by  ahlch 
God  has  told  us  what  His  wishes  are  with 
regard  to  His  government  of  His  world. 

The  fivefold  law  mhlefi  we  have  ^expla  ined 
is    the    basis    upon   which   resu   our    Holy 
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Father's  postwar  peace  plan,  undoubtedly 
the  sanest,  wisest,  most  disinterested,  in  fact 
really  thet  only  tiue.  correct,  and  effective 
solution  of  the  whole  confusion  which  faces 
mankind.  To  make  this  clear  to  you  Is 
the  purpose  of  today's  broadcast. 

The  fact  Is  that  men  In  power  In  the  world 
today  are  attempting  first  to  Imagine  and 
then  to  create  some  sort  of  International 
court  or  tribunal  or  power  to  control  the  am- 
bitions, greeds,  animosities,  and  aggressions 
of  nations.  We  have  learned  how  to  do  that 
pretty  well  for  individuals  within  a  single 
sUte  or  nation,  but  beyond  that,  historically, 
we  have  never  progressed  successfully,  due  tc 
the  nimierous  national  sovereignties,  loathe 
to  submit  themselves  to  any  other  power, 
even  such  as  a  United  SUtes  of  Nations. 

Really  most  of  the  success  of  our  efforts  to 
control  and  govern  Individuals  within  a  city, 
or  state  or  single  nation  la  due  more  to  the 
Individual's  recognition  and  respect  for  the 
first  four  forms  of  law.  than  It  is  to  the  fifth 
form  merely;  that  Is.  human  civil  law.  But 
our  modern  lawmakers  are  not  very  much 
given  to  admitting  that  fact.  They  are  apt 
to  give  far  too  much  credit  to  the  laws  they 
make  themselves.  And  so  when  the  few 
powerful  men  In  whose  hands  the  worlds 
fate  happens  to  rest  at  the  moment,  confer 
about  peace,  they  proceed  upon  the  very  false 
assumption  that  the  laws  or  regulations 
which  they  frame  are  the  really  important 
things,  forgetting  that  usually  they  have 
about  the  same  strength  and  permanence  as 
a  shifting  breeze,  unless  backed  up  by  mili- 
tary forces,  which  they  will  no  doubt  be  In 
the  future. 

They  may  or  may  not  try  to  make  them 
appeal,  on  grotmds  of  reason,  to  all  nations, 
but  after  all.  the  other  nations  can  see  in 
them  only  the  political  theories  of  a  hand- 
ful of  men,  whom  they  may  or  may  not  like, 
— nothing  more.  And  therefore  whatever  the 
proposals,  they  are  always  open  to  the  same 
old  susptelons  of  self-interest,  "nonllqulda- 
tion  at  paver  already  atUined. "  whether  Just- 
ly or  not  Is  left  unsettled.  And  so  these  origi- 
nators of  new  schemes  for  peace  look  around 
for  some  sanctions,  some  means  to  enforce 
their  theories,  or  charters,  or  agreements,  or 
treaties,  or  pacts,  and  usually  they  can  find 
none,  except  millUry  might. 

Having  excluded  God  and  His  law,  or  taken 
for  granted  that  God's  word  has  no  Influence 
with  the  nations  with  whom  they  are  dealing 
they  are  driven  to  rely  upon  an  international 
police  force,  hitherto  nonexistent.  But 
when  the  international  police  force  has  to  be 
Invoked  to  discipline  one  or  two  of  the  four 
or  five  nations  who  comprise  it:  what  then? 
Where  are  we?  Just  about  where  we  were 
with  the  League  of  Nations,  or  in  other 
words:  nowhere.  And  that  is  the  actual,  sad 
situation  which  faces  us. 

What  then  is  the  answer  to  this  problem? 
Simple  enough,  as  the  Pope  gives  It,  merely 
reechoing  God's  cwn  words: — 

"Go  back  to  the  beginning  and  teach  all 
men  what  I  their  Almighty  Creator  have  said 
and  done.  Substitute  for  the  confused 
vap>orlng  of  diplomats,  the  far  more  simple, 
more  fundamental,  and  truer  divine  code:  all 
BO  clearly  universal,  so  easily  remembered, 
the  only  laws  that  have  ever  meant  peace, 
order,  and  prc-^perlty  for  Individuals  and  na- 
tions, the  laws  which  I  gave  to  Moses,  the 
Hebrew  formula  which  built  up  a  great  race, 
that  formula  which  Christ,  my  divine  Bon, 
then  strengthened  by  observance  and  ex- 
tended to  all  peoples.  That  law  I  have  writ- 
ten upon  every  human  heart  when  I  created 
It.  It  Is  still  there  and  need  only  be  ap- 
psalad  to.  and  Insisted  upon  by  other  law- 
makers and  listened  to  by  all  subjects  who 
In  so  doing  will  be  listening,  not  to  a  Stalin  or 
a  Hitler,  but  to  their  own  Father  who  Is  In 
heaven." 

And  not  until  all  men  do  reccgnlze  It  and 
obey  It.  will  we  ever  have  pe-.ce  rr  security 
in  the  world.    It  Is  only  because  It  Is  denied 


and  disobeyed  that  we  have  any  wars  at  all  I 
Wasn't  Versailles  proof  enough  for  us  of  the 
futility  of  man's  plans,  when  by  secret  pact 
the  only  voice  in  the  world  which  Insisted 
upon  these  basic  laws,  was>  excluded  from 
taking  any  part  In  the  Peace  Conference? 
Must  we  now  repeat  the  same  mistake  be- 
cause a  Stalin  asks,  as  he  did  at  Teheran, 
"Who  Is  the  Holy  Father?  How  many  divi- 
sions of  soldiers  did  he  contribute  to  the 
victory?"  How  much  thought  is  given  to  the 
voice  of  the  Almighty,  in  all  the  conference^ 
which  have  taken  place  to  date?  t 

An  interesting  story  Is  told  of  the  visit  of 
President  Woodrow  Wilson  to  the  Vatican  on 
January  4.  1919.    He  had  Just  crossed  Europe 
In  triumphal  procession  and  was  finally  re- 
ceived by  Pope  Benedict  XV  midst  scenes  of 
Medieval  splendor.    Court  etiquette  required 
/that    he   then   pay   a   formal   call   upon   the 
/  Papal  Secretary  of  State,  Pietro  Cardinal  Gas- 
/   parri,   that   eminent  canon  lawyer  who  for 
y   13    years    had    labored,    at    the    bidding    of 
\the  Pope,  to  create  the  new  code  of  canon 
law  that  was  to  modernize,  simplify,  and  sup- 
plant   all    previous   law   and   extend    to   the  ' 
whole  world. 

The  President  at  the  time  was  on  his  way 
back  to  Paris  and  to  Versailles  for  the  Peace 
Conference.  The  Cardinal  Secretary  of  State 
had  lived  and  taught  law  In  Paris  for  18  years. 
He  knew  Its  every  cross-road.  Its  every  cross- 
current of  international  opinion  and  In- 
trigue. He  also  knew  that  the  Vicar  of  the 
Prince  of  Peace,  the  only  unselfish  exp>onent 
of  that  true  peace  which  the  world  cannot 
give,  had  been  excluded  from  the  peace  table 
by  a  pact  hatched  In  Ignoble  secrecy.  He  no 
doubt  felt  that  the  idealistic  President  of 
the  United  States  of  America,  acclaimed  as 
the  savior  of  the  world,  no  less! — was  like 
an  Innocent  abroad,  a  mere  child  In  diplo- 
macy m  comparison  with  the  Europeans  with 
whom  he  was  about  to  deal.  The  aged,  ex- 
perienced Cardinal  must  have  looked  Into  the 
steel  blue  eyes  of  the  American  dreamer  and 
wondered  sadly  how  he  woxild  fare  at  Ver- 
sailles. 

As  his  guest  rose  to  depart.  Cardinal  Gas- 
parrl  placed  In  his  hand  a  gift,  a  token,  an 
ominous  token  one  might  say,  of  his  visit  to 
the  house  of  Peter  the  Fisherman.  It  was  a 
book,  beautifully  bound  in  white  parchment. 
On  lU  cover  gleamed  in  letters  of  gold,  the 
title:  Codex  Juris  Canonlcl  (the  Code  of 
Canon  Law).  It  was  the  law  by  which  the 
Catholic  Church  rules  and  governs  her 
300,000.000  children  of  all  races  and  nations. 
Its  distinctive  feature,  in  contrast  to  all 
other  codes  of  law.  is  that  It  is  a  clear,  sim- 
ple, logical.  Impersonal  series  of  practical 
rules  of  life,  deduced  by  scholars  from  the 
natural  law  planted  by  God  In  every  human 
heart,  reinforced  by  further  expressions  of 
the  divine  will  found  In  Scripture  and  the 
traditional  teaching  of  the  church.  His  voice 
to  men  on  earth.  Truly  a  contrast  Indeed  to 
many  types  of  civic  law  which  govern  na- 
tions, laws  ranging  from  the  popular  voice  of 
unthinking  majorities  to  the  overnight  whims 
and  ultimatums  of  dictators. 

It  was  as  If  Michelangelo  had  presented 
him  with  his  masterpiece  of  painting  or 
sculpture.  It  was  indeed  the  masterpiece  of 
this  great  canon  lawyer,  the  child  of  his 
brain,  in  the  sense  that  it  was  the  fruit 
of  years  of  study,  research,  experience,  and 
Judgment.  In  fact  it  was  the  distillation  of 
the  Catholic  Church's  practical  wisdom  gath- 
ered from  2.000  years  of  dealing  with  men, 
and  all  compressed  within  a  single  book  of 
law.  What  a  significant  gift  to  bring  to  the 
glittering  Hall  of  Mirrors  at  Versailles,  where 
the  fate  of  nations  was  to  be  decided.  Sig- 
nificant gift,  yes:  it  really  contained  the 
secret  of  true  Just,  lasting  peace,  although 
lltUe  did  Wilson  realize  It  and  still  less  did 
he  or  anyone  else  use  It.  It  contained  the 
world-sanctifying  program  of  Christ's  earthly 
kingdom.    But  it  remained  unread  and  lui- 


opened    by    the    bargainers    who    patched' 
together  that  so-called  peace. 

And  the  pity  of  It  all  is  that  history  bids 
fair  to  repeat  Itself.  Law  is  an  Impersonal 
thing,  by  which  persons  are  guided,  ruled, 
governed  according  to  a  plan  of  wisdom  and 
Justice,  of  rights,  duties,  and  responsibilities, 
established  by  God,  not  invented  by  man. 
Law  has  many  forms  aiKl  names — natural, 
divine,  ecclesiastical,  human,  civil,  national. 
International — of  which  we  have  spoken  In 
detail  now  at  some  length,  but  If  It  Is  true  law, 
It  must  be  logically  deduced.  It  must  flow 
clearly  from  the  will  of  God,  ordaining  and 
promulgating  a  certain  order  of  right  living 
for  His  human  creatures  on  earth.  Other- 
wise, It  is  not  true  law,  worthy  to  bind  the 
noble  spirit  and  free  conscience  of  man. 

But  if  it  is  derived  legitimately  from  the 
authentic  source  of  Gods  will,  then  all  men 
are  automatically  subject  to  It,  no  matter 
to  what  nation  they  may  belong.  None  are 
above  it.  no  matter  what  their  position,  for 
to  place  one's  self  above  it.  would  be  to  make 
one's  self  the  equal  or  superior  of  God. 

That  Is  the  concept  of  law  which  the 
Catholic  Church  teaches  to  the  world. 

On  the  contrary  what  Is  law  in  the  minds 
of  the  statesmen  who  rule  the  world  today? 
It  Is  no  more  than  the  will  of  some  individual 
man.  or  group  or  combination  of  men.  tem- 
porarily In  the  saddle,  phaoing  other  men's 
destinies  to  their  own  will,  enslaving  their 
freedom  to  some  ambitious  program  of 
their  own  concoction.  If  any  higher  law 
should  stand  in  their  way,  it  Is  ruthlessly 
brushed  aside.  All  who  would  proclaim  it, 
are  silenced  by  threat  of  hangman,  firing 
squad,  or  concentration  camp.  Thus  do  per- 
sonal schemes  of  power  become  the  law  of 
some  lands.  And  such  a  concept  of  law  leads 
automatically  and  has  led  actually  to  the 
woes  in  which  the  world  finds  itself  epgulfed 
today. 

Therefore  the  first  step  In  the  H(>ly  Fa- 
ther's peace  plan  Is  to  recall  all  men,  with 
special  emphasis  upon  those  in  places  of 
power,  to  the  acceptance  of  that  supreme  law 
of  right  and  wrong  that  is  above  and  Inde- 
pendent of  any  man  or  combine  of  mep,  how- 
ever powerful,  that  law  which  flows  dfi-ectly, 
logically,  and  impersonally  from  God's  will 
and  commandments:  that  law  which  con- 
tinues to  thunder:  "Thou  shalt  not  steal,"  no 
matter  what  nation  may  be  the  thief,  no 
matter  whether  the  thief  be  the  victor  or  the 
conquered — that  law  which  continues  to  an- 
nounce: "Thou  Shalt  not  commit  adultery"  no 
matter  if  80  percent  if  a  nation  laugh 
light-heartedly  at  such  ai^  old-fashioned  idea, 
no  matter  even  If  the  state  Itself  has  actually 
thrown  the  mantle  of  legal  protection  over 
such   immorality. 

And  unless  men  do  return  to  the  accept- 
ance of  that  divine  law  In  Its  entirety  that 
law  proclaiming  right  and  wrong  as  calmly, 
boldly,  openly,  fearlessly  and  Impartially  to 
a  ruthless  totalitarian  state  as  to  a  democracy, 
or  monarchy  or  single  individual,  than  men 
mtist  be  ready  to  bow  as  slaves  to  whatever 
madman  may  grasp  the  reins  of  any  govern- 
ment and  impose  his  crazy  will  upon  a  hope- 
less and  helpless  world. 

Pray  that  those  who  attempt  to  formulate 
the  postwar  peace  may  accept  God's  idea 
of  law.  Pray.  I  say.  because  the  chances  are 
about  even  that  they  will  not.  The  tempta- 
tion is  great  indeed,  perhaps  too  great  to 
resist,  that  they  will  make  their  own  wills 
and  schemes,  backed  by  their  own  militaristic 
power  and  quite  regardless  of  any  higher 
will,  the  law  of  the  future  under  which  we 
will  all  have  to  live. 

POPE'S  FXACX  PLAN — PART  n 

All  minds  are  yearning  for  peace,  aiid  the 
air  is  filled  with  plans  for  postwar  peace. 
And  yet  for  the  last  300  years  or  more,  this 
world  has  not  known  any  real  peace.  It 
has  known  only  periods  of  armistice,  like  the 
years  between  the  Treaty  of  Versailles  and 
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<^rman  tn^lon  of  Poland.  Why?  Be- 
after  the  Treaty  of  Westphalia  In  1048. 
entered  upon  a  long  period,  not  yet 
of  intenae  natlonalUma.  so  antl- 
In  character  that  the  church's  In- 
:•  oTer  rulers  was  scarcely  any  more 
a  warning  finger  pointed  In  the  dlrec- 
spposite  to  the  course  upon  which  they 
traveling. 

vas  Protestantism  which  shortly  before 

leasened    Europe's    respect    for    Peter's 

And  that  unbelieving  attitude  grad- 

settled   Into  an  habitual   ignoring,   if 

Bt   proud,   obstinate,   superior   contempt 

I  uch  pious  teachings,  as  not  suflBciently 

wise.    As  a  result,  there  has  not  been 

world  for  300  years  now.  any  central 

any   universally   recognized   power- 

of    truth   and    authority,    siifflclently 

to  curb  these  warring  nationalisms. 

their  worldly  wise  ambitions  and  greeclB. 

to  which  they  would  listen  when  any 

of  justice  and  morality  would  stand 

path  of  their  plans.    The  result  of  that 

unchecked  ~ace  for>  power  is  only  too 

now. 

was  a  time,  and  would  to  Ood  it 
return  to  this  distracted  world,  when 
rhole  Christian  world  at  least  did  recog- 
a  supreme  arbiter  and  judge  of  right 
wrong,  someone  to  whose  dlslmerested 
all  men  could  safely  look  with  con- 
with  a  trust  based,  if  not  on  an  In- 
>le  divine  guidance,  then  at  least  '  ased 
an  Impartial,  fatherly  love  of  all  men 
own  spiritual  children  In  Christ,  what- 
thelr  nationality.    That  time.  I  repeat. 
been  gone  now  for  300  years.     And   as 
t.  men  have  strayed  farther  and  far- 
away from  any  practical  idea  of  unity 
harmony  among  themselves. 

now  we  face  the  enormoi'j.  if  not  In- 

e  problem  of  creating  a  peace  that 

be  permanent  at  last.     And  It  will  be 

only  if  It  Is  just.     For  It  is  In- 

m  the  human  heart,  and  gloriously 

resist  injustice  just  as  soon  as  physl- 

able  to  do  so.     What  are  the  chances 

?     I  said  last  week,  that  they  were 

about  an  even  90  percent.    Why?    Be- 

we  placed   as   the  first   condition   of 

.   the  acceptance   by   all   men   of   an 

unchanglnff  fearleaa   law  of   which 

not  men.  u  the  author. 

some   of   those   who   will    make   the 
win  bow  to  no  law — even  Ood's — higher 
thetr  own  will.    The  men  who  will  be 
saddle  will  likely  be  men  and  nations 
worldly  Interests  might  be  somewhat 
by  the  dictate*  of  CbrUtUn  prtn- 
Ood's  law  might  call  for  too  mtich 
klndnaaa,    charity,    foreglveness. 
men  will  prefer  to  think  about  vtnf«« 
about  ever  greedMr  plana  of  eonquMt. 
of   past   and   present   gains,   "nono 
atlon  of  empires"  to  quote  a  classic  ex- 
on.    they    will    be    thinking    In    terms 
will  make  the  victors  more  powerful 
he  conquered  still  weaker,  but  not  laea 
The  danger  Is  that  the  pattern 
peace   will   be   the   same   old   futile 
Ueatles  and  secret  agreements  rt- 
spectal  privilege  for  the  most  power- 
the  victors,  more  and  more  Intense 
that    win    simply    start    the 
all  over  again 
need  not  b«  prophets  to  see  these  JeaU 
nationaiums   already  seated   around   a 
carving   up   helpless  countries,   soma 
stronger  by  victory,  some  ^nund  to 
by  (Meat,  ttia  only  waltttag  law  In  tlM 
heaniMi  proMas  b«laf  «Im  plana  mmI 
•etMOMa  of  ihtm  wheoi  miglit 
4mmI«  tiM  dl«t«tert,   We  ean  atmott  hear 
exultant  languaie     "We  are  now  su* 
at  last,  with  no  cme  strong  enoufli 
,    us  further.     Why  should  w«  now 
before  any  man,  or  even  Ood?" 

do  they  speak  tiren  now.  before  they 
'tcuirious  They  wUl  certainly  not  be 
moic  humble  or  couaiderau  laur  on. 
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And  If  we  were  to  penetrate  beneath  the 
surface  of  such  language,  it  seems  quite  evi- 
dent that  it  Is  a  part  of  their  scheme  to 
undermine  ahead  of  time,  any  force  in  the 
world  that  might  snatch  from  them  the 
fruits  of  their  might,  the  spoils  of  war. 
Therefore  Is  the  Pope's  prestige  outlawed  In 
the  councils  of  the  nations.  Therefore  Is 
the  law  of  Ood  equally  a  stranger  to  their 
deliberations! 

There  Is  only  mind  and  one  voice  In  the 
world  which  Is  assured  of  divine  guidance. 
And  he  is  not  recognized  by  the  majority  of 
men.  There  Is  only  one  heart  far  removed 
from  nationalistic  ambitions,  one  great  Im- 
partial Father  to  whom  all  nations  are 
merely  children  who  should  be  seeking  the 
Word  of  Ood  from  his  lips,  although  they 
are  far  from  doing  so.  To  him.  no  nation's 
aspirations  can  outweigh  a  single  act  of  in- 
justice to  a  single  individual  He  alone  knows 
more  about  what  is  really  right  and  what  Is 
really  wrong  in  Ood's  eyes  and  by  Ood's  laws, 
than  all  the  other  representatives  of  the 
nations  who  will  sit  at  the  peace  table,  all  put 
together  But  will  be  he  allowed  to  Mt 
there?     He  wasn't  in  1918. 

And  If  excluded,  would  It  be  because  be 
would  have  no  plan  to  offer?  Net  at  all. 
It  would  be  more  likely  because  his  plan  Is 
too  clear,  too  simple,  too  just  to  suit  the 
angry  bargainers  who  want  no  divine  law  to 
croaa  the  future  laws  they  have  in  mind  to 
enact.  It  would  be  because  In  his  Christmas 
broadcast  of  1941  he  said:  "The  destruction 
brought  out  by  this  present  war  is  on  so  vast 
a  scale  that  there  must  not  be  added  to  It  the 
further  ruin  of  a  frustrated  and  Illusory 
peace." 

And  then  he  points  out  the  real  heart  of 
the  whole  problem,  the  essence  of  Its  solution, 
but  a  medicine  which  will  not  be  popular  st 
the  peace  table  and  which  therefore  excludes 
the  doctor  who  would  prescribe  it: 

"The  peace  Is  an  atmosphere,  a  state  of 
mind  among  all  peoples  in  which  the  very 
seeds  of  conflict  are  dispersed  and  kUled  and 
in  which  In  their  place  grows  a  mutual  spirit 
of  active  cooperation  for  the  common  good. 

"This  longed-for  atmosphere  of  lasting 
peace,  (the  Holy  Father  ssysi  will  not  be 
created  by  peace  treaties,  nor  by  solemn 
pacta,  nor  International  conventions,  confer- 
ences, nor  charters,  nor  even  by  the  noMe 
and  sincere  efforts  of  statesmen  unleaa 
beforehand  the  saored  rtfhu  of  the  natural 
and  divine  laws  are  reeogniaed  and  obeyed. 

"This  Is  thw  true  strength  upon  which  the 
life  of  all  nations  depends.  This  u  the  moat 
aaetired  of  all  values.  Ae  long  as  it  eUys 
steady,  the  others  cannot  waver,  for  they 
would  then  be  guaranteed  by  the  most  un- 
abakable  authority,  the  unchanging  and 
eternal  law  of  Ood." 

I  ask  you  whether  the  delegates  who  will 
sit  at  the  peace  table  will  be  able  to  under- 
sund  such  language.  And  If  they  could, 
would  they  listen  to  It  or  heed  It? 

His  Holiness  knows  the  aruwer  to  that 
question  as  well  as  you  or  I.  He  knows  that 
numerically  Catholics  are  In  a  minority  In 
most  of  the  nations  and  governments  of  the 
world  today,  and  so  as  a  separate  unit,  able 
to  accomplish  little.  And  what  does  he  say 
about  It?  He  appeals  therefore  directly  snd 
openly  for  cooperation  with  and  from  "all 
men  who  believe  in  Ood  •  •  •  collabo- 
ration, InUraasoclatlon  with  men  of  other 
creeds,  provided  they  are^anlmated.  however 
vaguely,  by  Christian  Ideals  of  JttMlee." 

AM  tbl*  li  tlM  iMootf  itep  of  Um  PMe'f 
pMM*  ptimt  Ooepenitlon  with  elhon.  not  of 
the  faith,  to  latrease  the  itiiluMMe  of  Chris- 
tian teaelUhf  upon  thuee  afwHorUy  la 


la  this  aeeoinpltshedt  In  many  ways: 
(a)  Perhaps  the  most  effective  of  which 
U  by  dt^owrtio  loUtlOM  of  the  Holy  See 
itself  wnh  wmrtmm  fovermMnu,  in  fact,  with 
all  who  seek  thU  advanuge,  even  with  Oer- 
many  and  Japan.    Thus  arc  these  natlona 


and  governments  made  coruclous  of  the 
Pope's  sundards  and  principles,  which  other- 
wise they   might  never  have  gueesed. 

(b)  By  pubnc  sUtemenU.  interviews,  pro- 
tesU  made  from  time  to  time  by  cardinals, 
archbishops,  whole  hierarchies  of  one  coun- 
try or  another.  All  these  means  help  to 
formulate  the  pollclee  of  theee  govemn.ents 
and  these  countrlea. 

(c)  And  In  a  smaller  way.  but  In  denoc- 
racles  like  ours,  a  very  effective  way,  through 
instructloru  by  pastors  to  their  flocks  at 
Sunday  maaaes,  or  In  sodalities  or  In  itudy 
clubs  or  other  channels  of  teaching,  sui-h  aa 
this  radio  programme  for  Instance. 

After  all.  the  thebry  of  democratic  govern- 
ment Is  that  the  people's  will,  as  felt  by  their 
legUlatlve  representatives.  Is  the  ultimate 
source  of  law.  If  that  theory  Is  to  worl:  out 
In  harmony  with  the  higher  divine  law.  the 
people  will  need  and  win  appreciate  clear 
enlightenment  and  authorlutive  guiduice. 
In  such  complicated  matters  as  these,  lest 
the  popular  wUl  be  confused  and  dlvldtd  by 
false  or  futUe  emphaeea. 

The  providence  of  Ood  Itself  Is  a  thing 
which  sometimes  does  not  wait  for  such  slow 
means  of  progress.  It  may  easily  pr  )Vlde 
other  means  by  which  this  leaven  may  s|>read 
more  rapidly,  more  completely,  even  star- 
tllngly.  The  very  miseries  of  war  which  Ood 
pennlts.  may  so  dlsgxist  the  world  with  the 
gaoMa  of  greed  and  schemes  of  shaneleea 
uanrpatlon  of  sacred  individual  rights  by 
states,  that  through  sheer  exhaustion  and 
weariness  and  degradation  of  spirit,  whole 
peoples  may  rise  up  in  their  might,  ar  d  In 
the  light  of  Christian  Truth,  as  expounded 
by  the  Holy  Father,  wend  their  way  back 
tn  Ood  and  Hla  laws.  In  spite  of  their 
dictator*  s|id  oppressors. 

No  matter  how  the  world  may  seem  to 
get  out  of  hand.  It  can  never  get  mil  of 
Ood's  hands.  He  stUl  remains  Its  Criator, 
Its  Oovernor.  and  Its  Judge.  Oreat  pjbllc 
catastrophles  have  led  whole  peoples  back 
to  Him.  just  as  proud  proaperlty  leads  .hem 
away  from  Him. 

These  are  thoughts  thst  should  lesd  us 
never  to  despair.  Nor  to  be  Idle  on  the 
sidelines.  We  can  aid  the  situation  by  ptayer, 
prayer  that  the  benign  Influence  of  the  Holy 
Father's  teachings  may  permeate  the  minds 
and  hearts  of  men  In  positions  of  powet  and 
not  of  otir  faith.  We  Catholics  can  aid  by 
esplalning  to  otbera  the  fundamental  ;mn- 
ciples  of  the  ChUfdl'e  plan  1<<t  peace  We 
know  them  almeet  laetlnctively.  simrjst  utth- 
out  study.  We  know  the  teaching*  from 
childhood  by  which  she  would  make  ui  holy. 
0he  simply  wants  sll  men  to  accept  then  and 
live  by  them.  Thus  snd  only  thus  can  'true 
peace  come  and  remain. 


My  Votiac  Record  on  Farm  UfiiLiUon 
in  the  Eightieth  Coofrett 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MARION  T.  BENNEH 

or  Mts»of«i 
IN  TH«  HOUSt  OF  RKPRBSCNTA'nr.tS 

Friday.  June  li  (leoUlaUve  day  of 
THunday.  June  17),  194t 

Mr.  BENNITT  of  MtMOuri.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  have  had  the  Library  of  Con- 
•reae  prtpart  for  me  a  atunmary  shon  Ing 
how  I  voUd  on  all  Itftalation  paesed  by 
the  HouM  of  lUprtMntatlve*  and  In  my 
way  relating  to  agriculture,  In  the  Eliht- 
ieth  Congreae.  Thia  record  ipeaka  for 
lUelf.  It  ihows  that  I  have  con«Uteiitly 
supported  those  bills  which  help  the 
farmer. 
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On  many  measures  in  Congress  there  is 
no  roll  call  record  vote.  But,  in  this  sum- 
mary I  am  listing  how  I  voted  on  every 
mesisure,  whether  there  was  a  record 
vote  on  It  or  not.  I  am  proud  of  my 
support  of  legislation  designed  to  be  of 
aid  to  agriculture  and  feel  that  my  con- 
stituents are  entitled  to  have  that  record. 
I  do  not  expect  everyone  in  my  district 
to  agree  with  every  vote  I  cast.  That 
would  be  to  expect  the  unreasonable. 
Honest  and  informed  people  can  difler. 
However.  I  csist  my  votes  after  careful 
consideration  of  all  the  evidence  pre- 
sented to  the  committees,  which  is  to  say, 
I  voted  with  full  information  which  is  not 
generally  available  to  others  than  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  charged  with  this  re- 
sponsibility. A.S  the  following  summary 
will  show,  there  were  a  great  many  im- 
portant votes  on  agriculture  in  the  Eight- 
ieth Congress,  jast  as  there  were  in  prior 
Congresses  of  which  I  have  been  a  Mem- 
ber. If  anyone  can  raise  any  objection 
to  any  of  my  votes  it  mu.-^t  be  to  an  insig- 
nificant minority  of  those  votes  as  com- 
pared to  the  large  total  of  59  cast  in  the 
Eightieth  Congress. 

This  record  is  as  nearly  complete  as  it 
can  be  made  at  this  date.  If  any  meas- 
ures are  passed  pertaining  to  agriculture 
In  the  next  and  final  day  of  the  session, 
they  will  be  by  unanimous  con.«;ent  and 
not  of  a  controversial  nature  and  for  that 
reason  not  listed  here. 

Now.  as  Al  Smith  used  to  say.  "Let's 
look  at  the  record"; 

Public  Law  2:  approved  Feb.  1.  1(K7:  Ex- 
tending time  during  which  Federal  alcohol 
plants  could  manufacture  sugar  to  relieve 
shortage  and  provide  a  market  for  surplus 
potatoes  and  soft  and  wet  grain.  Bknnett 
voted  "Yes  " 

Public  Law  30;  approved  liarch  31,  1M7: 
To  extend  the  powers  of  authorities  to  ration 
distribution  of  sugar  and  fix  prices,  Bem- 
wiTT  voted  "Ho," 

Public  Uw  40:  approved  April  38,  1947:  An 
Act  to  permit  importation  of  Mexican  farm 
labor.    BcMwrTT  voted  "No  " 

PuMIe  Law  104:  approved  June  34,  1047: 
The  Federal  Ineeetletde,  Pungtclde  and  Ro« 
dentlclde  Act,  to  protect  the  public,  and  as* 
peelal^  fanaers,  against  misbranded  or  adul- 
teratei  SMWomtc  poieona  of  great  value  to 
agriculture  but  which  were  unknown  and 
not  eovared  by  the  Insecticide  Act  of  1910. 
BnrwcTT  voted  "Tea  " 

Public  Law  131:  approved  June  30,  1047: 
An  act  to  extend  until  July  1.  1049,  the  pe> 
rlod  durlncr  whkh  income  from  agricultural 
labor  and  nurring  servleee  may  be  dlsre- 
liWlert  by  the  SUtes  In  making  old-age-as- 
atstance  payments  without  prejudicing  their 
rights  to  ^ants-ln-ald  luder  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act.  This  law  Is  to  encourage  recipi- 
ents of  such  aaslstsnce  to  engage  In  these 
occupations,  in  which  there  Is  a  labor  short- 
age, and  to  do  ao  without  loss  of  assistance, 
the  State  tOfammenU  being  given  the  op- 
tloa  to  dtSftiaffd  such  income  in  the  grant- 
ine  of  eligibility.    Baffiorrr  voted   "Yes. ' 

Public  Law  14A:  aporoved  June  30,  1047: 
Ixtending  the  Sceood  War  Powera  Act  for 
19  da>8,    Bttmvn  voted  "Yes." 

Public  Uw  110;  approved  July  IS,  1947; 
To  eatend  until  February  M.  1941,  oartattt 
■overs  of  Uia  Prealdeal  ttsder  tlio  feeoMi 
War  Powers  Aat  aatf  Bnert  Oontrol  Aet,  re* 
uininf  eertatn  war  eoDtrels  upon  American 
farm  produuta,    ntunwn  foted  "No." 

Publlo  Uw  349;  approved  July  39,  1947; 
To  extend  provialuna  uf  the  Bankbead-Jonea 
Farm  Tenant  Act  and  the  Boll  Conaervatlon 
and  Domestic  Allotment  Act  to  the  Virgin 
Islands.    BrNNiTT  voted  "Tea." 


Public  Uw  266;  approved  July  80,  1947: 
An  act  making  appropriations  for  the  De- 
partment of  AgrlciUture  for  the  1948  fiscal 
year. 

On  agreement  to  waive  all  points  of  order, 
May  27,  1947.     BiNNrrr  voted  "Yes." 

On  motion  to  recommit  bill  to  committee 
with  Instructions  to  Increase  funds  for  AAA. 
school  lunch,  and  REA,  above  committee 
estimates  and  justifications.  May  28,  1047. 
Bennctt  voted  "No." 

On  final  passage  of  bill.  May  28,  1947.  BcM- 
NETT  voted  "Yes." 

Note. — Total  ^ote  was:  Yes,  31.5:  No,  38: 
indicating  general  agreement  between  ma- 
jority and  minority. 

On  conference  report  motion  to  recommit 
and  raise  REA  funds  from  $225,000,0jj0  to 
$260,000,000.  July  18.  1047.  Benkett  Voted 
"No." 

On  motion  to  recede  and  concur  In  Sen- 
ate amendment  which  raised  the  appropria- 
tion for  soU -conservation  payments  from 
tl65.614,290  to  $295,635,044,  July  18,  1S47. 
Bennett  voted  "Yes." 

On  motion  to  conctir  In  above  Senate 
amendment  with  an  amendment  to  strike 
out  authorization  for  1948  program  and  ap- 
propriate $228,000,000  for  1947  commitments, 
July  18,  1947.     Bennett  voted  "Yes." 

On  motion  to  recede  and  concur  In  Senate 
amendment  Increasing  school -lunch  fund 
from  $46,000,000  to  $75,000,000.  July  18,  1947. 
BENNrTT  voted  "No. " 

On  motion  to  recede  and  concur  In  Senate 
amendment  which  made  an  appropriation  of 
$20,000,000  for  farm-tenant  loans.  JiUy  18, 
1947.    Bennett  voted  "Yes." 

NoTX. — Speech  by  Congressman  Marion  T. 
BumnT,  July  25,  1947,  page  A3fc31.  Appendix 
of  the  Record,  "The  Pacu  About  Action 
of  Congress  on  Agricultural  Appropriations." 
This  speech  debunks  the  propaganda  of 
preesxu-e  groups  and  the  administration  that 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  funds  were 
reduced  to  such  a  degree  as  to  harm  any 
farm  program.  Over-all  reduction  was  19  per- 
cent, which  was  proportionately  less  than 
any  other  departmental  reduction.  Presi- 
dent accepted  and  algncd  the  bUl  and  ma- 
jority of  Democrats  voted  for  It,  as  well  as 
Republicans. 

Public  Uw  300;  approved  July  31,  1047: 
To  amend  the  Plant  Qtiarantlne  Act  to  pro- 
tect Aflserlcan  nursery  stock  against  disease- 
Infested  stock  and  plant  paste  from  abroad. 
Bawarrrr  voted  "Yes." 

Public  Uw  397:  approved  July  31.  1947: 
An  act  to  provide  for  research  Into  baelo 
laws  and  princlplee  relating  to  agrleulttire 
and  to  provide  for  the  further  development 
of  cooperative  agricultural  extension  work 
and  the  more  complete  endowment  and  sup- 
port of  land'grant  eollegee.  BamcTT  voted 
"Tea." 

Public  Uw  990:  approved  July  31.  1947: 
To  authorise  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to 
dispose  of  farm  labor  supply  centers,  camps, 
ftcllltles,  and  equipment  ueed  in  connection 
with  the  fsrm  labor  supply  program  at  such 
prices,  snd  under  such  terms  and  conditions 
and  In  such  manner  as  to  Insure,  as  far  as 
possible,  their  continued  use  In  the  housing 
of  migratory  labor  engaged  In  agricultural 
work.    BtKNtTT  voted  "Tes." 

Public  Uw  305;  approved  August  1,  1947: 
To  amend  the  Agrlcultiirnl  Adjiutment  Act 
relating  to  marketing  agreements  and  orders, 
authorlRing  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to 
establish  and  maintain  such  minimum 
standards  of  quality  and  sueh  gniiliif  and 
lBsp90tton  rsqulreoMfiU  for  acriewtuffal 
•OMMOdHies,  otBar  tlun  milk  and  lu  prod- 
u«ts,  In  intarstalo  ioauMroe.  as  wttl  sffeetu- 


Interest.    Bawworr    voted 


ate  orderly  mi 
In    the    puMie 

"Tea." 

Public  Uw  930;  approved  Augtiat  1,  1947; 
An  act  to  promou  the  national  welfare  by 
Improving  the  economic  atablllty  of  agrl' 
culture  through  a  aound  ayatem  of  crop  In- 


surance and  providing  the  meana  for  the  re- 
search and  experience  helpful  In  devising 
and  establishing  such  Insurance.  Bsknttt 
voted  "Yes." 

Public  Law  323;  approved  Augtist  1,  1947: 
To  amend  the  peanut  marketing  quota  pro- 
visions of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act 
of  1938.    Bennett  voted  "Yes  " 

Public  Uw  360;  approved  August  5.  1947: 
To  assist  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporatloli 
to  dispose  of  surplus  wool,  protecting  the 
price  and  the  American  market.  Bcnnktt 
voted  "Yes." 

Public  Uw  388:  approved  August  8,  1947: 
An  &ot  to  protect  consumers  of  sugar  and 
of  those  engaged  In  the  domestic  sugar- 
producing  Industry,  to  promote  trade?  an<l 
for  other  purposes.    Bennett  voted  ""Yes. " 

Public  Law  389;  approved  Dec.  17,  1947: 
European  Interim  Aid  Act,  providing,  among 
other  things,  that  the  President  be  author- 
ized to  purchase  for  gift  to  Europe,  food- 
stuffs from  other  countries  at  a  higher  price 
than  paid  for  the  same  products  In  the 
United  States.    Bennett  voted  "No." 

Public  Law  395;  approved  December  30. 
1947:  Authorizing  Government  and  Industry 
to  enter  Into  certain  voluntary  arrangements 
for  price  stabilization.  BKNNm  absent. 
Paired  for  rule  on  bill.  General  pair  on 
passage. 

Public  Uw  427;  approved  February  28. 
1948:  Second  Decontrol  Act  of  1947.  Ben- 
nett voted   "Yes." 

Public  Law  430;  approved  March  3,  1948: 
Urgent  Deficiency  Appropriation,  1948.  Vote 
on  motion  to  recommit  with  Instructions  to 
add  a  new  section  furnishing  $300,000,000 
for  REA.    Bennett  voted  "Yes." 

Public  Uw  472;  approved  April  3,  1948: 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1948,  to  provide 
former  allies,  neutrals,  and  enemies  with 
$17,000,000,000  worth  of  gifts,  including  farm 
machinery,  fertilizer,  automobUes  and  trucks, 
and  other  materials,  such  as  steel,  oU,  food- 
stuffs, etc..  In  short  supply  at  home.  Bpon- 
sprs  of  bill  admitted  It  would  Increase  cost 
of  living  and  lower  standard  of  living  at  home 
but  was  necessary  supplement  to  $30,000,- 
000.000  In  gifts  to  foreigners  since  VJ-day. 
and  to  buy  friends  to  resist  Ruaala.  Bxjf- 
WRT  voted  "Tes"  on  question  of  conaider- 
inf  and  debating  bill,  Bcwkxtt  voted  "No" 
on  paasage  of  bill. 

Note,— Plfty-two  thmiaand  queatloonalrea 
distributed  to  all  rural,  star,  and  poet^ifBce 
bosholders  and  telepbone  subeerltifrs  In 
Sixth  District  on  thla  quratton  brougbt  re* 
pllea  to  Congreeaman  MAXtoM  T,  BmircTT  ae 
followa;  For  Truman  •Marshall  plan,  10  per- 
cent. Agatnat  plan,  76J  peroent.  No  opinion 
on  plan,  8.1  peroent. 

Public  Uw  495:  approved  April  21,  I94f: 
To  amend  the  Bankruptcy  Act  of  1899.  ex- 
tending beneflu  of  ite  provlalons  to  fSnnera. 
Bbnnrt  voted  "Tee." 

Public  Law  510:  approved  May  10.  '1948: 
First  deficiency  appropriation,  1948.  Vote 
on  motion  to  recommit  with  Instructions  to 
report  back  with  an  amendment  to  raise  the 
appropriation  for  REA  from  three  hundred 
million  to  four  hundred  mUllon  dollars. 
Bewifrrr  voted  "Tea."  (Motion  defeated  199- 
IM.)    On  final  passage  BfCNwrrt  voted  "Tee." 

The  following  bill  was  vetoed : 

8  814:  Vetoed  by  Freeldent  June  99.  1947. 
A  hill  to  Hupport  wool  prices  and  atotect 
Americsn  producers  agalneC  imfalr  ioreign 
oompetltlon.  Thie  bin  was  supported  by  alt 
farm  orianiaatinns  and  wool  growers.  Bill 
pasasd  House  May  89,  1M7,  Bawnvrr  voted 
'•Tes." 

Tho  following  bill  failed  of  ptisftfo  in 
Houm: 

Rouse  Joint  Besoluttoo  t7i  (B.J.  Bee.  197). 
Failed  to  pass  House  Dsosmber  IS,  1947:  To 
atablllce  by  voluntary  agreementa  atotered 
Into  under  qwneorahlp  of  OovernnMAt,  the 
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prUea  of  livestock.  poultr7,  etc.,  to  aid  la 
•CafUtiatloa  of  the  national  economy,  to 
spectilatlTe  trading  on  commodity 
which  would  Injure  farm  prices, 
to  allocate  transpc»'tatlon  equipment  for 
mo  ement  of  grain.    BsNNrrr  voted  "Tea." 

'  "he  following  bills  passed  the  House 
but  had  not  yet  become  public  laws  as  of 
Jujie  18,  1948:  There  was  little  doubt  but 
that  they  would  become  law.  Most  of 
the  tn  were  on  the  President's  desk,  await- 
ing his  signature  when  Congress  adopted 
a  notion  to  adjourn  June  19. 
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R.  3370.  Passed  House  July  21.  1947:  A 
to  direct  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to 
the  price  of  milk  at  not  less  than  90 
percent  of  parity.    Bzsmn  voted  "Yes." 

R.  4856.  Passed  House  February  3.  1948:, 
To  require  liquidation  of  mineral  Interests 
ved  to  the  United  States  to  be  delayed 
such  time  as  Congress  may  establish  a 
cy  on  the  subject.  Bill  seeks  to  halt  sale 
I  uch  rights  as  surplus  property,  to  high  st 
This  measure  would  protect  farmers 
Bates  County.  Mo.,  from  having  Gov- 
sell  ilB  mineral  rights,  reserved  on 
land,  to  someone  from  whom  they 
not  be  able  to  buy  them.  Bennbtt 
"Tes." 
R.  S883.  Passed  House  March  18,  1948: 
of  Agriculture  appropriation  for 
fiscal  year.  Bill  provided  $400,000,000 
REA  which  was  $100,000,000  more  than 
requested.  It  provided  also  $1,- 
for  soil -conservation  research  and 
000  for  the  Soil  Conservation  Service, 
was  $6,000,000  above  the  Administration 
et  request  of  $38,000,000.  The  PMA 
AAA  program  was  given  $225,000,000. 
an  Bknnktt  got  a  $30,000  item 
in  the  bill  to  establish  a  Forest  Research 
in  Missouri.  Funds  for  certain  work 
the  extension  Service  were  Increased  $3  • 
above  Administration  requests. 
-five  million  dollars  were  provided  for 
school-lunch  program,  adequate  funds 
crop  Insurance,  research,  etc.  Total  ap- 
pro jrlat  ion  for  the  year  was  $1,010,000,000. 
Bei  NCTT  voted  "Tes.*"  Note:  Democratic 
Cor  gresamen  were  so  well  pleased  with  this 
bill  that  they  did  not  contest  it,  letting  it 
pas  I  without  requesting  a  roll  call  vote, 
nee  report  on  H.  R.  5883: 
motion  to  disagree  to  Senate  amend- 
ts  Increasing  agriculture  appropriations 
to  send  bUI  to  conference  June  4.  1948 
Res.  6M),  Bsirwrrr  voted  "No." 
question  insisting  upon  House  position 
$20,500,000  for  AAA  payments 
dlsagr*elng  to  Senate  amendment  ap- 
$300,000,000  for  same  purpoae. 
voted  "No." 
paasage  of  conference  report  June  14. 
Bdnfrrr  voted  "Yes." 

Bill  as  finally  approved  In  confer- 
raport.  June    14.    1M8.   contained   the 
l-bmUtlng  total  appropriation  of  $1,- 
( 00.000  for  the  1»40  fiscal  year.    Amooff 
things  the  ccnfarcne*  report  lner«aMd 
ion  Service  funds  $3,000,000  above  the 
s  request:  increased  the  Soil  Con- 
Service  funds  to  a  total  of  $45.* 
00.  which  was  over  $7,000,000  above  the 
s  request:  increased  REA  funds  to 
oi  $400,540,000.  which  Is  over  $100.- 
100  above  the  President's  request:    and 
$75jB00J>00    for    free    hot    school 
and  lasSJOO.OOO   for   AAA  subsidy 
payments. 

Aj  ;ain.  as  on  passage  of  original  House  bill 
on  March  18.  1948.  the  conference  report 
(coi  iproailae  bUl  agreed  on  by  Senate)  with 
IncT  MMM  tp«cifled.  passed  unanimously,  with 
the  Democratic  minority  so  well  satisfied 
thai  they  did  not  even  contest  it  by  asking 
for   k  roll  call  record  vote. 

H  R.  3345.  Passed  House  April  38.  1948:  A 
bill  to  repeal  taxes  oa  oleomargarine. 
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On  vote  to  take  this  measure  away  from 
Agriculture  Committee  which  had  refused  to 
report  it.    BxuMrrr  voted  "No.'* 

On  final  passage.  Benkttt  paired  against 
It. 

NoTK. — Congressman  spoke  on  House  floor 
against  the  measure  and  outlined  In  detail 
the  damage  It  would  do  to  the  ^alry  Industry, 
especially  in  the  Sixth  Missouri  District, 
which  Is  the  largest  dairy  district  in  the 
State  Speech  U  on  pages  4867-4869  of 
Congressional  Racoao.  April  26.  1948. 

H.  R.  6114.  Passed  House  May  18.  1948:  A 
bill  to  encourage  extension  of  loans  to  quali- 
fied veterans,  tenants,  share  croppers  and 
farm  laborers,  for  the  purpose  of  acquiring, 
enlarging  and  improving  family  size  farm 
units. 

Bennett  voted  "Yes. ' 

H.  R.  6556.  Passed  House  May  18.  1948:  A 
bill  to  encourage  extension  of  loans  to  quali- 
fied veterans,  tenants,  share  croppers,  and 
farm  laborers,  for  the  purpose  of  acquiring, 
enlarging  and  improving  famUy  size  farm 
units. 

Bennett  voted  "Yes." 

H.  R.  6556  Passed  House  May  26,  1948:  Ex- 
tension of  Reciprocal  Trade  Act.  reserving  to 
Congress  its  constitutional  authority  over 
tariffs  which  had  previously  been  surrendered 
to  State  Department  bureaucrats,  and  requir- 
ing President  to  seek  advice  of  the  Tariff 
Commission  on  whether  or  not  tariff  cuts  will 
Injure    American    Industry    and    agriculture. 

Bennett  voted  "Yes  " 

H.  R.  5048.  Passed  House  June  8,  1948:  A 
bUl  by  Congressman  Bxnkett  directing  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  to  convey  on  t>ehalf 
of  the  United  States,  without  consideration, 
all  the  mineral  rights  heretofore  reserved  by 
the  Missouri  Defense  Relocation  Association, 
Inc  ,  to  the  respective  persons  who  at  the 
time  of  enactment  of  this  act  are  the  owners 
of  the  lands  In  and  under  which  such  mineral 
rights  exist.  In  Bates  County.  Bkhnttt 
voted  "Yes  " 

8.  1349.  Passed  House  June  8,  1948:  A  bill 
authorizing  additional  research  and  Investi- 
gation into  problems  and  methods  relating 
to  the  eradication  of  cattle  grube.  and  for 
other  purposes.     BiKwmr  voted  "Yes  ' 

House  Resolution  452.  Passed  House  June 
8,  1948:  A  resolution  to  request  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  to  take  action  to  prevent 
damage  to  valuable  crops  as  a  result  of  the 
tise  of  the  weed  killer  known  as  2.4-D. 
BENNfTT  vote<t  "Yes." 

H.  R.  5263.  Passed  House  June  8.  1948:  A 
bill  to  permit  the  Secretary  of  Agrieulture 
to  execute  and  deliver  to  present  owners  of 
certain  real  property  quitclaim  deeds  to  the 
minerals  in  or  under  such  property.  Bxit- 
KXTT  voted  "Yea" 

H  R  6154.  Passed  House  June  8.  1948  A 
bin  to  extend  the  period  within  which  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  may  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  the  Soil  Conservation  and  Domes- 
tic Allotment  Act  by  making  payments  to 
agricultural  producers.  Bxmitett  voted 
"Yes." 

8.  1000.  Paased  Houm  June  8.  1948:  An  act 
to  safeguard  and  cooaolMat*  certain  areas 
of  exceptional  public  value  within  the  Su- 
perior National  Forest.  State  of  Minnesota. 
and  for  other  ptirposes.  Bennett  voted 
••Yes" 

8.  2137.  Passed  House  June  8.  1948:  An  act 
to  provide  for  the  protection  of  potato  and 
tomato  production  from  the  golden  nema- 
tode, and  for  other  purposca.  BBMNrrr  voted 
••Yss." 

H.  R.  6348  Passed  House.  June  12.  1948: 
The  farm -price-support  bill  to  place  supports 
of  at  least  90  percent  of  parity  on  hogs,  poul- 
try, eggs,  wheat,  com.  cotton,  peanuts.  rlc» 
and  tobacco,  and  supporting  nonbasic  com- 
modities on.  a  sliding  scale  ranging  down  to 
80  percent  of  parity  for  the  next  3  years. 
In  reporting  this  bUl.  the  committee  said  the 
idea  of  approving  a  long-range  farm  program 
at  this  time  was  abandoned  because  an  ab- 
normal world  demand  lor  farm  producu  ex- 


ists now.  and  any  program  worked  out  under 
such  conditions  could  not  be  expected  to  op- 
erate in  normal  times  and  at  the  present,  too. 
The  committee  is  continuing  Its  hearings 
and  studfes  and  sUtes  it  will  report  such  a 
program  at  the  proper  time.  In  the  mean- 
time, this  bill  gives  farmers  assurance  of  con- 
tinued price  support  so  they  can,  with  confi- 
dence, plan  for  the  future.  Bennttt  voted 
•Yes." 

H.  R  2028.  Passed  House  June  16.  1948:  A 
bill  to  facUltate  and  simplify  the  work  of  the 
Forest  Service,  and  for  other  purposes.  Ben- 
nett voted  "Yes." 

H  R.  £861.  Passed  House  June  16.  1948:  A 
bill  to  direct  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to 
convey  certain  land  to  the  State  of  Oklahoma. 
BENNrrr  voted  "Yes." 

8.1087.  Passed  House  June  16.  1948:  An 
act  to  amend  section  50^  (a)  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  Organic  Act  of  1944. 
Bennett  voted  "Yes." 

H  R.  6935.  Passed  House  June  16.  1948:  A 
bill  making  appropriations  to  supply  defi- 
ciencies In  certain  appropriations  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  Jyne  30.  1948.  and  for  other 
purposes.  This  blU  provides  $33,300,000  for 
the  Department  of  Agriculiure.  including  ap- 
propriations for  the  agriculture  remount 
service,  forest  roads  and  trails,  and  eradica- 
tion of  contagious  diseases  of  animals. 
Bennett  voted  "Yes." 

On  motion  to  recommit  blUwUh  Instruc- 
tions to  report  it  back  with  the  following 
amendment:  Add:  "Rural  Electrification  Ad- 
ministration. Salaries  and  expenses.  For  an 
addlUonal  amount  for  the  fiscal  year  1949  for 
administrative  expenses.  $450,000."  (Motion 
was  rejected.)     Bennett  voted  "Yes." 

H.  R  6263.  Pasaed  House  June  18.  1948:  A 
bill  to  provide  a  Federal  charter  for  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation  fdr  the  purpose  of 
stabUizlng.  supporting,  and  protecting  farm 
Income  and  prices;  of  assisting  in  the  main- 
tenance of  tmlanced  and  adequate  supplies 
of  agricultural  commodities,  products  there- 
of, foods,  feeds,  and  fibers:  and  of  facUltatlng  « 
the  orderly  distribution  of  agricultural  com- 
modities.   Bbnnxtt  voted  "Yes." 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  AIME  J.  FORAND     , 

or  EHOOE  ISLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday.  June  19.  1948 

Mr.  FORAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  encloee 
an  article  which  appeared  In  the  New 
York  Times  of  March  17.  1948.  showing 
the  advancements  made  by  the  Amal- 
gamated Clothing  Workers  of  America 
and  employers  in  the  mens  clothing  in- 
dustry, relative  to  liberalization  of  the 
benefits  provided  under  that  Industry's 
welfare  program.    The  article  follows: 

The  Amalgamated  Clothing  Workers.  CIO. 
and  employers  in  the  men'j  clothing  in- 
dustry reached  peaceful  a(;reement  yester- 
day on  liberalization  of  the  benefits  provided 
under  the  Industry's  welfare  program. 

Trustees  representing  the  union  and  the 
Clothing  Manufacturers  AssocUtion  of  the 
United  States  agreed  to  start  sin-glcal  bene- 
fits up  to  $150  for  workers  requiring  opera- 
tions. Sick  and  accident  t>cnefits  for  men 
were  Increased  from  $13  to  $15  a  week  and 
for  women  from  $8  to  $10  a  week.  Theae 
benefits  continue  for  a  maximum  of  13  weeks 
In  any  single  year. 
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Hospitalization  benefits  were  raised  from 
$5  to  $f,  a  day  and  the  allowance  for  Inci- 
dental hospital  expenses  were  doubled  from 
$25  to  $50.  Other  benefits,  which  continue 
unchanged.  Include  a  $600  death  benefit  and 
old-age  retirement  payments  matching  dol- 
lar-for-dollar  benefits  paid  under  the  Fed- 
eral social  security  program.  The  pensions 
are  open  to  workers  with  20  years'  employ- 
ment in  the  industry  when  they  reach  the 
age  of  65. 

The  Amalgamated  Insurance  Fund,  which 
provides  protection  for  150.000  workers  In 
all  parts  of  the  country,  is  financed  through 
an  employer  contribution  of  5  percent  of 
weekly  pay  rolls.  Three-fifths  of  this  goes  to 
finance  retirement  benefits  and  the  rest  for 
other  types  of  insurance. 

In  a  Joint  statement,  the  manufacturers 
and  the  union  expressed  gratification  that 
the  financial  condition  of  the  fund  was  suffi- 
ciently healthy  to  permit  the  expansion  in 
benefits. 

"The  sole  objective  of  employers  and  union 
alike,  ever  since  the  fund  was  established  in 
1943.  has  been  to  p#ovlde  security  for  men 
and  women  who  toil  in  the  clothing  indus- 
try," the  Joint  statement  said.  "We  have 
been  concerned  with  all  the  natural  hazards 
of  the  breadwinner  and  have  sought  to  cush- 
ion the  normal  fears  associated  with  illness, 
old  age,  and  death. 

"We  have  found  that  the  comprehensive 
system  of  social  security  we  have  set  up  in 
the  Industry  has  been  a  great  contribution 
to  workers'  morale.  The  latest  decision 
is  another  demonstration  of  enlightened  em- 
ployer-union relations,  which  have  marked 
the  men's  and  boys'  clothing  industry  for 
more  than  a  quarter-  of  a  century." 

The  statement  was  issued  by  Raymond  H, 
Relss,  president,  and  David  Drescher,  gen- 
eral counsel,  for  the  association,  and  Jacob 
8.  Potofsky,  president.  Prank  Rosenblum, 
sccreUry-trpasurer.  and  Hyman  Blumberg, 
executive  vice  president,  for  the  Amalga- 
mated. 


CoBfratalationt,  Raymond  Foley 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  A.  DONDERO 

or  MicincAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  Ot  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  June  18  (legislative  day  of 
Thursday.  June  17) ,  1948 

Mr.  DONDERO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ofXer 
for  the  Record  an  editorial  from  one  of 
the  prominent  papers  of  my  congres- 
sional dl.«;trlct.  the  Pontlac  Daily  Press 
of  June  10.  1948.  entitled  "Congratula- 
tions. Ray  Foley."  I  heartily  concur  In 
everything  this  editorial  says,  and  wish 
to  add  my  own  congratulations  to  that  of 
the  Pontiac  Chamber  of  Commerce  and 
his  many  friends. 

CO!^CKATtJl.AnON8,    RAT   rOLET  ' 

Today's  Chamber  of  Commerce  luncheon 
honoring  Raymond  M.  Foley  is  a  fitting  and 
well-deserved  tribute  to  a  former  Pontlac 
resident. 

His  unusual  ability,  imquestloned  Integrity 
and  devotion  to  tlie  tasks  at  hand  have  high- 
lighted the  Washington  career  cf  Federal 
Housing  Administrator  Foley.  They  have 
enabled  him  to  achieve  a  success  in  National 
Government  equaled  by  few  appointive  office- 
holders. 

Without  resort  to  the  political  maneuver- 
Ings  of  lesser  men,  Ray  Foley  has  won  a  na- 
tional reputation  In  an  office  so  politically 
trying  It  has  broken  several  predecessors. 


Not  only  has  he  earned  the  confidence  anrt 
respect  of  his  own  party,  but  of  Republi- 
cans as  well.  His  contribution  to  good  gov- 
ernment also  has  won  him  the  unusual  recog- 
nition of  an  honoray  degree  which  was  con- 
ferred on  him  Wednesday  evening  by  the 
University  of  Detroit. 

No  one  in  Pontlac  who  has  known  blm  is 
sury  rised  by  Ray  Foley's  Washington  success. 

He  would  succeed  in  any  chosen  field. 

He  doesn't  know  how  to  slight  a  task. 

In  the  finest  and  fullest  meaning  of  the 
words,  he  is  a  former  home-town  resident 
who  has  made  good  in  one  of  the  most  diffi- 
cult appointive  posts  in  our  National  Capital. 

We  of  the  Daily  Press  vgho  worked  with 
him  when  he  was  our  managing  editor  are 
proud  to  Join  in  the  congratulations  ex- 
tended to  him. 


National  Health  Program 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LEO  ISACSON 

OF  NEW  TOIK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  June  18  {legislative  day  of 
Thursday,  June  17),  1948 

Mr.  ISACSON.  Mr  Speaker,  one  of 
the  greatest  of  all  American  legislators 
today  dwells  in  the  twilight  of  a  life 
spent  without  stint  in  the  service  of  the 
American  people.  " 

The  great  Senator  from  my  State,  Mr. 
Wagner,  is  indeed  enshrined  in  the 
hearts  of  Americans  in  every  walk  of 
life  for  his  ims^verving  oevotion  to  the 
magnificent  mission  of  bringing  to  ful- 
fillment the  rich  promise  of  democracy 
for  America,  in  terms  of  expanding  se- 
curity and  health  and  well-being  for  the 
American  family. 

It  Is  therefore  most  tragic  and  poign- 
ant that  the  monumental  public  health 
measure  of  this  incomparable  toiler  for 
the  welfare  of  the  people,  introduced  in 
cooperation  with  Senator  Murray  and 
Congressman  Dingell,  should  now  lie 
unheeded  and  forgotten  in  the  unfin- 
ished business  of  Congress. 

The  health  of  the  American  people  Is 
something  this  Congress  and  this  Ad- 
ministration have  not  been  able  to  be- 
stir themselves  about.  Preparation  for 
war  and  robbing  the  American  people 
of  their  hard-earned  civil  rights,  yes. 
These  have  been  worked  on  with  dili- 
gence, not  to  say  frenzy.  But  the  sense- 
less waste  of  thousands  of  American 
lives  every  year  from  preventable  or 
curable  diseases,  the  inability  of  mil- 
lions of  Americans  to  receive  essential 
medical  care.  In  this  there  has  been 
complacency— ccfupled  with  a  cynical 
disregard  for  the  express  wishes  of  the 
American  people  for  a  national  health 
program.  In  recent  weeks  this  body  has 
been  subjected  to  opposition  by  one  of 
Its  most  powerful  committees  to  United 
States  participation  in  the  World  Health 
Organi7,ation  of  the  United  Nations  on 
the  brilliant  grounds  expressed  by  one 
of  its  members  that  It  was  part  of  a 
"world  plot  to  socialize  medicine."  Even 
as  the  bill  passed  the  House,  degrading 
amendments  were  added  directing  that 
a  doctor  in  private  practice  for  10  years 


would  have  to  be  the  United  States  del- 
egate  to   the   WHO   executive   agency 

(probably  in  the  hope  that  anw<^ponent 
of  socialized  medicine  would  be  chosen) 
and  ruling  out  qualified  public  health  ex- 
perts who  have  proven  their  value  to 
serve  their  country  in  this  way  a  thou- 
sand times  over;  also  limiting  the  budget 
and  providing  the  possibility  of  quick 
United  States  withdrawal.  "  No  other 
nation  has  seen  fit  to  introduce  such 
weakening  amendments. 

The  Republicans  and  the  Democrats 
are  equally  culpable.  The  Republicans 
have  shown  themselves  completely  bank- 
rupt on  vitally  needed  health  issues.  In 
the  Senate  the  best  they  have  been  able 
to  do  is  to  propose  a  charity  medicine  bill 
to  throw  a  few  crumbs  to  the  people, 
while  they  red-baited  and  killed  the 
soundly  devised  national  health  Insur- 
ance and  public  health  bill  of  1943. 
whose  proposals  were  shown  by  &  Na- 
tional Opinion  Research  Center  poll  to  be 
backed  by  a  clear  majority  of  the  Ameri- 
can people.  In  the  House  there  have  not 
even  been  sham  hearings  such  as  the.se. 
Instead,  one  of  its  subcommittees  "dis- 
covered" a  plot  to  "socialize  medicine"  In 
America,  allegedly  on  the  part  of  certain 
outstanding  government  health  experts, 
who  dared  to  participate  in  health  con- 
ferences (as  they  are  directed  to  do  by 
public  interest)  with  the  three  great  la- 
bor unions— the  A.  P.  of  K,  the  CIO,  and  . 
the  railway  brotherhoods — together  with 
the  Farmers  Union.  This  subcommittee 
actually  had  the  gall  to  call  for  a  Justice 
Department  investigation  of  the  partici- 
pants In  these  health  education  confer- 
ences—«nd  got  it,  with  full  FBI  investi- 
gations of  the  whole  matter! 

The  Truman  administration  hais  de- 
clared itself  in  favor  of  the  national 
health  program  which  has  been  demand- 
ed by  the  people  and  which  was  created 
under  the  leadership  of  President  Roose- 
velt. But  what  about  actions?  Have  the 
Democrats  united  behind  this  program? 
Have  they  pressed  the  Congress  for  ac- 
tion on  It?  They  most-  certainly  have 
not!  The  fantastic  ""plot  to  socialize 
medicine  discovery"  was  embraced  in  the 
report  by  the  only  two  Democrats  on  the 
subcommittee  in  question.  The  Demo- 
crats have  hardly  opened  their  mouths 
in  favor  of  a  national  health  program. 
They  have  not  even  fought  for  hearings 
on  it  in  the  House.  I  ask  the  Democrats 
who  have  been  Jumping  all  over  tjfbm- 
selves  to  curry  favor  with  the  American 
Medical  Association  and  the  witch-hpnt- 
ers,  what  have  you  done  for  the  hejilth 
of  the  American  people? 

We  of  the  New  Party  have  a  real  health 
program,  we  are  fighting  for  it,  and  we 
will  win  the  support  of  it  for  its  enact- 
ment absolutely  as  soon  as  possible — 
not  in  some  vague  ten  year  or  longer  pie- 
in-the-sky  future.  I  would  like  to  in- 
troduce this  "Progressive  Health  Program 
for  America",  devised  under  the  leader- 
ship of  Henry  A.  Wallace  and  his  New 
Party,  into  the  record  and  to  describe 
some  of  our  health  objectives  for  the 
American  people. 

Every  American  has  the  right  to  good 
health.  Immediate  steps  must  be  tajcen 
to  lift  the  staggering  burden  of  needless 
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dissbility,  disease,  and  death.  The  full 
benjfits  of  medical  science  must  be 
brought  to  all  our  people.  To  assure 
the  e  ends  the  new  party  of  Henry 
Wa  iace  proposes: 

1  Immediate  enactment  of  national 
hea  th  insurance,  providing  comprehen- 
civ(  medical  care  for  all  the  peopte 
flninccd  by  social   security   isaymcnU. 

2  Enactment  of  a  national  sick  bene- 
fit ind  disability  Insurance  program  to 
pro  ect  family  Income  by  providing  cash 
pay  ments  In  time  of  sickness  or  injury. 

3  Positive  measures  to  relieve  the 
serious  shortage  of  physicians,  dentists. 
nur  e>.  and  other  health  personnel,  espe- 
cial y  in  rural  areas,  through  Federal  as- 
sist mce  for  medical  education. 

4  Revision  of  the  present  Hospital 
Surkey  and  Construction  Act  and  in- 
cres  ised  appropriations  to  provide  special 
gra  Its  for  hospital  cons'truction  and 
ma  ntenance  to  needy  areas. 

5  Repeal  of  restrictive  State  legisla- 
tici  which  creates  a  monopoly  by  organ- 
Ize(  medicine  In  the  establishment  and 
operation  of  voluntary  prepaid  medical - 
car !  plans.  Immediate  enactment  of 
Sta  :e  legislation  to  aid  the  formation  of 
sue  1  plans  by  farmer,  labor,  and  con- 
sun  er  groups. 

6  Additional  Government  aid  to  as- 
mr  i  the  best  possible  health  care  for 
mo  hers  and  children,  including  delivery 
serice  in  hospitals,  the  correction  of 
defects  discovered  during  school  health 

inations.  and  the  development  of 

child-care  centers. 
Planned  development  of  a  large- 
federally  supervised  research  pro- 
grain  utilizing  ami  developing  i^l  avail- 
abl(  resources  to  prevent  or  cure  such 
dls(  sises  as  cancer,  heart  disease,  mental 
illnsss.  and  other  major  ailments. 

8  Active  support  for  the  best  quality 
me<  jcal  care  for  veterans,  free  from  po- 
litic al  Interference  and  false  economy. 

9  The  initiation  of  a  dental  health 
pro  cram  directed  towards  complete  den- 
tal :are  for  all  age  groups. 

1  L  Protection  for  all  communities 
thn  ugh  the  establishment  of  full-time 
adeiuately  staffed  local  heath  depart- 
mer  ts. 

1  .  Immediate  and  imrestricted  par- 
tlci]  >ation  by  the  United  States  in  the 
Woi  Id  Health  Organization  of  the  United 
Nat  on'. 

T )  achieve  the  benefits  of  this  program 
for  all  the  people,  discrimination  and 
segrsgatlon  in  all  phases  of  professional 
edu<  ation.  the  provision  of  health  serv- 
ices and  in  the  care  of  the  sick  must  be 
elim  nated. 

We  propose  Immediate  enactment  of 
natnnal  health  insurance  providing 
com  jrehensive  medical  care  for  all  the 
peo;  le  financed  by  social  security  pay- 
men  ts.  Essential  doctor,  hospital,  den- 
tist, nursing,  and  other  types  of  medical 
care  are  l)eyond  the  ability  of  the  average 
Am(  rican  to  purchase.  The  costs  of  ill- 
ness have  prevented  millions  of  Ameri- 
can: from  seeing  competent  medical 
adr  ce  for  themselves  and  their  children 
bef(  re  illness  has  developed  or  while  it  is 
still  developing  (and  Is  therefore  sus- 
cept  ible  to  cure,  as  is  the  case  in  cancer. 
tuberculosis,  and  many  other  diseases). 
Wh  le  the  average  city  worker  paid  $155 
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per  family  for  medical  care  In  1947.  he 
still  did  not  get  enough  of  it.  and  these 
figures  disguise  the  fact  that  it  was  the 
sickest  who  had  to  pay  the  bills  at  a  time 
they  were  lea'st  able  to.  Unpaid  doctor 
and  hospital  bills  are  a  major  worry  to 
the  worker  and  the  farmer.  A  survey  by 
the  small-loan  companies  in  a  recent 
year  showed  that  medical  bills  were  the 
greatest  single  cause  for  people  running 
into  debt.  The  Atlanta,  Ga.,  chapter  of 
the  American  Veterans  Committee 
showed  that  the  majority  of  their  mem- 
bers were  either  unable  to  purchase  the 
medical  care  they  needed  or  they  had 
heavy  unpaid  medical  bills.  It  showed 
further  that  the  wild  inflation  resulting 
from  the  bipartisan  policies  had  saised 
the  cost  of  living  for  them  so  much  a 
majority  who  wanted  babies  were  unable 
to  have  them  because  of  the  high  costs 
cf  supporting  a  family.  And  these  mem- 
bers had  Incomes  considerably  above  the 
average  for  the  country. 

We  propose  enactment  "of  a  national 
sick  benefit  and  disability  insurance  pro- 
gram to  protect  family  income  by  pro- 
viding cash  payments  in  time  of.  sickness 
or  injury"  so  the  worker,  farmer,  pro- 
fessional and  small-business  man  will  not 
have  his  life  savings  wiped  cut,jjun  into 
debt  and  not  have  enough  food  for  his 
children  when  he  is  the  victim  of  some 
disabling  illness  or  accident. 

We  shall  Insist,  that  discrimination 
and  segregation  In  all  phases  of  profes- 
sional education,  the  provision  of  health 
services  and  in  the  care  of  the  sick  must 
be  eliminated.  The  Negro,  the  Jew,  the 
Puerto  Rican.  the  Italian,  and  many 
other  minority  groups  in  American  life 
are  systematically  discriminated  against 
in  health  and  medical  care.  There  are 
only  some  147  Negro  medical  graduates 
each  year,  despite  the  desperate  need  for 
more  Negro  physicians  and  other  health 
personnel.  It  is  well-known  that  outside 
of  two  medical  schools.  Howard  and  Me- 
harry,  almost  none  will  take  but  an  oc- 
casional Negro  medical  student — and 
those  so  Infrequently  it  does  not  amount 
to  much  more  than  a  score  a  year.  So 
widespread  and  rigid  has  the  limitation 
been  on  Jewish  and  Italian  students  that 
the  enrollment  of  medical  students  of 
these  minorities  has  dropped  precipi- 
tously during  recent  years  in  schools  of 
professional  education.  According  to 
figures  of  the  American  Jewish  Congress 
these  percents  of  decline  varied  from  20 
to  90  percent  during  the  10-year  period 
1936-46.  depending  on  the  type  of  profes- 
sional education  concerned. 

As  for  medical  care  and  health^Jrotec- 
tion.  can  we  say  that  the  Negro  in  Amer- 
ica has  health  and  medical  services 
available  to  him  on  the  same  basLs  as  his 
white  neighbor  In  the  same  community? 
The  shortage  of  doctors,  hospitals,  pub- 
lic-health services  and  all  other  types  of 
preventive  and  curative  measures  are 
so  great  as  they  affect  the  Negro  people 
the  situation  is  a  national  disgrace. 
Even  the  Negro  veteran,  disabled  in  the 
fight  for  his  country,  gets  care  on  a  segre- 
gated basis.  Is  it  any  wonder  then  that 
the  average  Negro  can  expect  to  die  10 
years  before  the  average  white,  that  Ne- 
gro mothers  have  twice  as  high  a  mater- 
nal mortality  rate  as  white  mothers,  and 


that  the  Negro  rate  of  tuberculosis 
deaths  is  seven  times  as  high  as  for  the 
white? 

A  MxucAL  pmocaxM  fx>i  vrmANs 

Specifically  as  to  veterans  the  new 
party  considers  a  program  along  the  fol- 
lowing lines  to  be  a  minimum; 

The  injuries  sustained  in  military  serv- 
ice, the  economic  hardships  suffered  as 
a  result  of  service  entitle  veterans  to 
mMdal  consideration.  We  approve  in 
general  of  the  medical  activities  of  the 
Veterans'  Administration,  and  urge  the 
intensification  and  expansion  of  these 
activities 

A  comprehensive  and  adequate  medi- 
cal program  for  the  entire  population 
would  make  it  unnecessary  to  single  out 
veterans.  Pending  the  adoption  of  such 
a  program,  however,  we  consider  it  es- 
sential to  maintain  and  extend  the  exist- 
ing special  provisions  for  the  medical 
care  of  veterans. 

Veterans  are  entitled  to  their  medical 
privileges  as  dignified  rights  and  not 
merely  because  of  inability  to  pay.  We 
propose,  Iherefore.  to  do  away  with  the 
degrading  statement  of  Indigence  re- 
quired of  veterans  before  they  accept 
hospitalization. 

With  the  appointment  of  General 
Bradley  as  Administrator  of  Veterans 
Affairs,  and  of  General  Hawley  as  his 
medical  director,  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration made  a  serious  effort  to  im- 
prove its  hospitals.  The  hospitals  were 
associated  with  medical  .schools,  medical 
residents  were  appointed,  qualified  con- 
sultants were  added  to  the  staffs.  A 
policy  of  locating  new  hospitals  in  med- 
ical centers  was  announced.  ,  Better 
medical  care  was  encouraged  and  some 
research  projects  were  .started. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the.se 
changes  have  been  desirable  and  have 
worked  to  the  advantage  of  veterans.  A 
great  deal  remains  to  be  done  to  make 
some  of  these  changes  fully  effective.  We 
support  these  changes  and  will  protect 
them  against  the  attacks  of  reaction- 
aries, both  political  and  medical. 

We  find  nevertheless,  the  following 
serious  shortcomings  that  must  t>e  over- 
come: 

First.  An  unsatisfactory  personnel  pol- 
icy in  Veterans  Administration  which 
Interferes  with  high  quality  medical  care. 

In  spite  of  some  steps  to  improve  mat- 
ters, the  levels  of  training  and  pay.  and 
the  working  conditions  and  morale  of  the 
personnel  are  generally  poor  and  incon- 
sistent with  what  are  required.  Some 
increases  in  pay  .have  been  granted,  es- 
pecially to  physicians,  and  some  attempts 
have  been  made  to  attract  more  quali- 
fied personnel,  but  these  steps  have  been 
inadequate.  Very  little  has  been  done 
to  train  and  advance  both  non-profes- 
sional and  professional  personnel  who 
play  the  essential  role  In  patient  care. 

Seriously  planned  and  continued  train- 
ing of  personnel,  promotions  and  pay  in- 
creases must  be  extended  to  all  grades. 

Complaints  are  frequent  about  unfair 
promotions  policies.  Insecurity  of  Jobs. 
and  Inadequate  provisions  to  protect 
employees  exposed  to  communicable 
diseases. 
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Conditions  of  work  especially  among 
attendants  and  maintenance  workers  are 
not  generally  such  as  to  encourage  the 
high  degree  of  morale  required  for  good 
medical  care. 

Second.  A  tendency  to  concentrate  on 
the  immediate  treatment  of  the  veteran's 
illness  and  a  failure  to  explore  adequately 
the  possibilities  of  preventive  medicine. 

Veterans  frequently  complain,  with 
considerable  Justification,  that  they  are 
discharged  from  hospitals  with  little  or 
no  advice  for  the  future. 

Not  only  must  administrative  machin- 
ery be  organized  to  remedy  this,  but  a 
thorough  and  careful  study  of  the  entire 
problem  is  required. 

Third.  Segregation  of  Negro  veterans 
and  personnel  and  the  inadequacy  of 
the  facilities  provided  for  Negro  veterans 
and  personnel. 

We  condemn  the  Jim  Crow  pohcy  of 
Veterans'  Administration.  We  oppose 
the  policy  of  building  Negro  hospitals. 
and  urge  the  abolition  of  segregated 
wards. 

There  is  an  Immediate  need  for  the 
^  training  of  Negro  physicians  and  other 
*  personnel,  and  we  urge  the  appointment 
of  qualified  Negro  residents,  medical 
consultants,  nurses,  dentists,  technicians, 
and  other  personnel  in  veterans'  hospi- 
tals. 

Fourth.  Failure  carefully  to  record  and 
to  analyze  and  study  the  tremendous 
amoimt  of  medical  information  made 
available  to  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion. 

No  other  medical  agency  in  the  coun- 
try treats  so  many  patients  and  can  fol- 
low their  cases  so  long.  There  is  a  great 
responsibility  to  veterans  and  to  the  en- 
tire population  to  keep  careful  records, 
to  subject  the  records  to  suitable  analysis 
and  study  and  to  document  the  results. 
Very  little  has  been  done  along  these 
lines.  Out  of  such  study  could  come  im- 
portant contributions  to  medical  science 
which  would  benefit  both  veterans  and 
the  people  as  a  whole. 

Fifth.  Failure  to  carry  out  adequate 
in',  estigatlons  of  disease  in  the  wards 
and  laboratories. 

A  great  deal  has  been  said  aljout  re- 
search, but  little  has  been  done.  Dealing 
with  a  wide  variety  of  illnesses  among 
such  large  numbers  of  people,  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  has  an  obligation 
to  carry  on  research  with  an  end  to  find- 
ing out  more  about  disease.  We  endorse 
an  Intensified  and  comprehensive  pro- 
gram of  medical  research  in  the  Veter- 
ans' Administration. 

The  remedy  of  some  of  these  short- 
comings, such  as  the  latter  two,  require 
a  new  concept  of  the  scope  of  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration.  A  new  orienta- 
tion is  necessary  to  appreciate  the  con- 
tributions It  can  make  to  American 
medicine.  To  these  ends  much  greater 
appropriations  and  greatly  expanded 
facilities  are  required. 

We  of  the  new  party  seek  better  health 
and  medical  care  for  the  farmer.  We 
shall  insl.st  that  the  shortage  of  doctors, 
of  hospitals,  of  public-health  services, 
indeed  of  every  aspect  of  medical  care 
which  besets  our  farm  families  be  met  by 
immediate  government  and  citizens  ac- 
tion.   We  call  for  the  end  of  the  perni- 


cious restrictive  State  legislation  which 
prevents  consumer  groups  from  forming 
prepayment  plans  for  bringing  the  bene- 
fits of  modern  medical  care  to  their 
members.  In  each  of  the  21  States  In 
which  these  laws  exist,  we  pledge  our  full 
support  to  all  citizen  groups  interested 
in  their  repeal. 

If  this  Congress  can  vote  a  billion  dol- 
lars to  the  corrupt  military  government 
of  Turkey,  It  can  vote  for  a  National 
Health  Program  for  the  American  peo- 
ple. We  of  the  new  party  put  the  wel- 
fare of  the  American  people  before  prof- 
its for  big-business  monopoly  and  the 
saber-rattling  of  the  military  brass  and 
their  political  batmen.  We  challenge 
the  reactionary  old  parties  to  place  real 
concern  for  the  health  of  the  American 
people  above  profits  and  war. 
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Increased  Pay  for  Federal  Employees 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDWARD  A.  GARMATZ 

OF  MARTI.AND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  June  18  (legislative  day  of 

Thursday.  June  17),  1948 

Mr.  GARMATZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
is  very  little  time  left  In  which  to  act  on 
legislation  to  provide  a  pay  raise  for  Post 
OflBce  and  other  Federal  employees. 

There  seems  to  be  much  indecision  on 
the  part  of  the  House  leadership.  In  an 
effort  to  keep  expenditures  at  a  mini- 
mum, they  are  willing  to  sacrifice  the 
well-being  of  the  Government  employees 
who  are  dependent  upon  us  for  an  ade- 
quate, living  wage.  Private  industry  has 
taken  care  of  its  workers,  but  the  Federal 
workers  have  little  hope  of  being  taken 
care  of. 

Surely  the  fact  that  243  Members  of 
the  House  have  appeared  before  the 
committee  to  voice  their  approval  of  a 
pay  Increase,  should  convince  the  lead- 
ership that  it  is  the  desi.'-e  of  the  Mem- 
bers to  help  the  Government  workers. 
Why,  then,  are  we  not  givm  an  opportu- 
nity to  put  our  desires  in  concrete  form, 
by  voting  on  this  legislation? 

The  bills  which  have  come  out  of  com- 
mittee provide  a  much  lower  increase 
than  should  be  granted,  but  since  it 
appears  that  nothing  better  can  be  hoped 
for,  we  should  at  least  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  pass  these  bills. 

We  cannot  expect  the  Federal  em- 
ployees to  continue  their  high  standard 
of  efiBciency.  when  they  are  constantly 
beset  with  financial  worries.  Salary  in- 
creases granted  them  since  1939  are  no- 
where near  the  increase  in  the  cost  of 
living  since  that  time.  When  they  must 
resort  to  extra  Jobs  to  secure  the  bare 
necessities  of  life,  as  many  of  them  have 
had  to  do,  it  is  high  time  we  did  our 
duty  by  them. 

Therefore.  I  strongly  urge  the  leader- 
ship to  permit  this  legislation  to  be  acted 
upon  before  tomorrow  night.  If  they  fall 
to  do  so,  they  will  be  guilty  of  gross  neg- 
lect of  one  of  the  most  faithful  groups 
of  employees  in  the  country. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARK^I 

OF  <  • 

HON.  WILLIAM  C.  COLE ! 

OF  MIS80UKI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  June  18  (legislative  day  of 
/     -.      Thursday,  June  17),  1948 

Mr.  CQliE  of  MISSOURI.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  radio 
address  by  Jack  Beall:  , 

INTERVIEW   WITH   FKEOA  tTTLET 

Good  evening.  Those  of  you  who  have  fol- 
lowed this  series  on  Communism  Icuow  that, 
with  great  frequency,  I  liave  referred  to  the 
writings  of  Freda  Utley. 

The  record  of  her  disillusionment  with  the 
Communist  way  of  life  has  been  written  In 
"The  Dream  We  Lost."  It  is  now  reissued 
under  the  title  of  "Lost  Illusion"  by  the  Fire- 
side Press. 

It  constitutes  one  of  the  basic  books  on 
the  Soviet  Union.  It  is  written  by  an 
Englishwoman  who  went  to  Russia,  married 
a  Russian,  lived  as  a  Russian  for  6  years, 
saw  the  whole  thing  from  the  viewpoint  of 
one  who  lived  there — not  of  a  visitor  who 
stayed  3  weelcs,  or  even  of  a  correspond- 
ent. Trippers  and  correspondents  mjay  see 
the  way  of  life  of  the  Soviet  people  from  a 
distance,  but  they  can't  live  It.  Freda  Utley 
lived  it  intimately.  She  saw  how  the  Soviet 
system  worked  out  In  actual  practice, 

I  suppose  it  can  be  said  truthfully  that 
no  other  Westerner  has  had  her  Intimate 
experience  and  got  out  to  tell  the  taU. 

Miss  Utley  went  to  Russia  with  fuU^^^- 
patby  for  the  Communist  experiment-  in 
the  course  of  her  6  year?,  her  hopes  were 
completely  destroyed,  she  wrestled  wUth  her 
doubts  and  finally  arrived  at  the  bitter  truth. 

Truly — as  she  has  written:  "You  believe 
what  you  wish  to  Iseiieve  untU  experience 
bangs  yo\ir  head  against  the  wal^l  and 
awakens  you." 

I  count  it  a  great  privilege  to  be  able  to 
Introduce    Miss    Utley,    in    person,    to    this      .* 
audience    and   to    ask   her   some    questions. 
Miss  Utley,  why  do  you  call  your  book  "Lost 
Illusion"? 

Miss  Utlkt.  Mr.  Beall,  I  once  share^  Ulu- 
slons  still  held  by  many  young  people  today 
that  the  Soviet  Union  is  a  country  where 
there  is  greater  social  Justice  and  equality 
and  opportunity  than  anywhere  else  in  the 
world.  As  soon  as  I  went  to  live  in  Russia, 
however,  I  found  the  reality  the  very  op- 
posite of  my  expectations.  Nowhere  else  in 
the  world  is  there  greater  Inequality,  and 
more  misery  and  fear. 

Mr.  Beall.  Well,  how  about  the  inequal- 
ity? 

Miss  Utlet.  In  the  first  place,  there  is.  in  *> 
no  country,  a  greater  difference  between  the 
Incomes  of  the  ruling  class — the  Communist 
aristocracy — and  the  mass  of  the  pefcple. 
When  I  left  Russia,  Commissars  were  getting 
about  ten  thousand  rubles  a  montb,  di- 
rectors of  enterprises  between  tliree  and 
seven  thousand,  while  the  average  wage  was 
less  than  300  rubles  a  month.  In  addition 
to  this,  the  Communist  big  shots  had  their 
automobiles,  country  houses,  itixorlous 
apartments — special  schools  for  their  chil- 
dren, special  hospitals  and  other  privileges, 
enabling  them  to  lead  a  life  even  more  re- 
mote from  that  of  the  workers  and  peasants 
than  that  of  a  Park  Avenue  millionaire  from 
the  Oakles  of  which  we  have  heard  bo 
much  in  the  United  States. 

And  then  there  Is  the  dreadful  hypcCrlsy.         * 
Even  while  living  so  well  at  the  expense  of 
the  blood  and  sweat  at  the  people,   these 
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Coi  ununlst    airlstocrata    would    talk    about 
ot  r  sacrifices." 

7  ben  there  was  the  spectacle  of  visiting 
for  Igners — not  only  Communists  but  the 
l^n  jrant  admirers  of  the  Soviet  Union,  of  the 
Heijry  Wallace  type — these  also  used  to  make 
fe«?l  sick.  They  Just  lapped  up  all  the 
and  the  propaganda.  When  they  saw 
women  and  children  and  the  over- 
txhaiuted  factory-workers,  they 
wo^ld  either  say  that  it  was  all  right  for  peo- 
to  starve  if  their  fathers  had  been  capl- 
tallits  or  peasant  landowners;  or  that  their 
and  undernourishment  was  Just 
long  as  it  contributed  to  the  build- 
of  the  so'called  Socialist  State. 

BcALL.  Tou    say    "so-called    Socialist 
Don't  you  consider  that  the  Soviet 
on  Is  a  Socialist  state? 

Utiet.  Well — unless     you    consider 

fascism  and  naziism  are  the  same  as 

then  you  can't  consider  that  It  la 

in  Russia. 

BcaLL.  Well,  what  would  you  say   It 
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1  [iss  nn.XT.  I  have  described  it  in  my  bock 
state  capttallBin.  with  the  Communist 
Pai  ty  drawing  tb*  dividends.  It  is  Just  •• 
If.  n  the  United  States,  the  big  corporations 
ha< .  been  able  to  deprive  ail  other  AmarlCMU 
of  :he  vote  and  owned  every  fact<^.  evwry 
far  n  and  every  mine  in  America  as  a  group. 
Th  )y  would  then  draw  their  Incomes  and 
cor  trol  the  life  and  livelihood  of  every  single 
An  erican.  as  members  of  the  ruling  party. 
As  n  Soviet  Russia  today  they  would  be  aU* 
to  ower  wages.  Increase  working  hours.  ralM 
pr^M  just  M  tb«7  plMMd.  Anyone  who  i»o- 
tw  rvfussd  a  Job  and  starv*<l 
to  taeath  or  sent  tc  a  concentration  camp. 

1  [r.  BzAix.  Where  did  they  get  off  the 
tra  k,  in  Soviet  Russia — that  Is.  the  track  of 
puis  socialism? 

i:ias  Utlzt.  I  suppose  the  BoUbeviks 
r«a|ly  went  off  the  track  even  In  Lenin's  day. 
n  they  Orst  tried  to  force  Soclallam  on 
Russian  people,  when  the  Russian  people 
t  want  It.  and  had  to  be  tatToel— d  l»to 
aoe^pting  it.  But  the  big  turning  point  cair.e 
•ftir  Lenin's  death  and  Trotsky's  expulsion, 
whi  n  Stalin  got  complete  control,  took  the 
anb  away  from  the  peasants  and  convectad 
Into  state  serfs.  They  also  abolUlMd 
Party  Maximum. 
Ur.  BxAix.  And  what  was  the  party  maxl- 
mu{n.  Mlas  Utiey? 

U-TLKT.  Lenin  had  established  it  aa  a 
principle  that  no  Communut 
to  draw  a  wage  higher  than  that  of  a 
•kll  ed  worker.  He  knew  that  the  tempta- 
ttoi  of  holding  absolute  power  was  wry 
gTM  t  and  he  hoped  to  keep  the  Communist 
Par^  claaa  by  not  allowing  any  Commuaiat 
rich.  But  SUlin  abollatied  this 
•Dd  gava  ComaunlBts  hlftatr 
tlMo  sasMMM  tlaa.  That  waa  m  onlvr 
to  Attach  them  to  his  person.  Today.  In 
BuaOa.  every  Communlat  knows  tbst  If  he 
opp«ises  3talln  and  .--peaks  up  for  the  down- 
troc  dm  Ruaalan  paople.  he  will  loaa  all  bla 
priv  leges  and  bis  high  income  and  be  thrown 
Into  abject  poverty — if.  indeed,  ba 
belni  siMt  or  sent  to  a  concentratlaa 
whe  e  he  will  slowly  die  of  starvation  and 
over  vork.  Another  important  point,  which 
Is  n<  t  generally  understood  in  America  where 
we  lave  so  long  enjoyed  freedom  that  wa 
don  c  understand  what  it  means  to  be  with- 
out it.  is  that  Stalin  Invented  that  terrible 
met  lod  of  coercins;  people  and  keeping  them 
obe4ient— punlslunent  of  a  mans  children 
his  mother  and  father.  Perhaps  some 
:ou.  listening  to  us  this  evening,  have 
the  movie  'Iron  Curtain"  and  will  re- 
ber  that  the  Soviet  authorities  expected 
l^eep  Gousenko  In  line  by  threatening  to 
or  torture  his  famUy.  I  saw.  while  I 
in  Russia,  that  even  the  bravest  men 
be  broken  by  fear  of  reprisals  on  their 
Witia  and  chUdren. 
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Mr.  BxAu..  In  your  book.  Miss  Ctley.  you 
use  the  phrase  "Stalin's  Counter-Revolu- 
tlon."    What  did  you  mean  by  It? 

Miss  U-rtxT.  I  meant,  in  general,  that  Stalin 
and  those  who  constitute  the  inner  circle — 
the  Politburo — 

Mr.  BxAix.  Just  a  moment.  Miss  Utley — 
right  on  that  point.  I  saw  in  this  morn- 
ing's papers  where  President  Truman  had 
said  that  Stalin  is  the  "prisoner  of  the  Po- 
litburo "      What    about    that? 

Miss  Utlxt.  That  Is  a  perfect  example  of 
the  tragic  Ignorance  of  the  American  people. 
Including,  evidently  President  Truman  and. 
presumably.  General  Marshall,  concerning 
the  nature  of  the  Soviet  government.  It 
sounds  exactly  the  same  as  the  way  people 
used  to  talk  about  Hitler — you  remember 
bow  the  Germans  and  others  uaad  to  say  thnt 
all  the  horrible  things  that  went  on.  in  Nazi 
Germany,  were  not  the  fault  of  the  beloved 
Puhrer.  or  leader,  that  Hitler,  himself,  was 
not  responsible.  So.  now.  the  American  peo- 
ple, having  been  taught  by  war  propaganda 
to  regard  Stalin  as  a  great  friend  of  America 
and  democracy,  want  to  believe  that  he  is  not 
responsible  for  Soviet  agpssiton  and  Soviet 
atrocities.  I  was  quite  sbddMd  to  read  that 
President  Truman  said  yesterday  that  he — 
I  quote — "liked  old  Joe.  He  Is  a  decent  fel- 
low."  And.  I  quote  again,  that  he  had  had 
"the  kindest  feelings  in  the  world  toward 
Russia  "  when  he  became  President.  May  I 
say  that  I  really  think  that  President  Tru- 
man ought  to  know  better,  by  now.  and  I 
hope  that  he  is  not  trying  to  save  the  face 
of  the  Democratic  party. 

By  -  saving  face "  I  aassB  the  aadssfor  to 
cover  up  the  consequeaeas  of  the  AdHMaistra- 
tion  s  former  mistaken  belief  In  Stalin's  good 
Intentions  by  exonerating  Stalin,  personally, 
as  President  Truman  did  yesterday.  Any  one 
who  has  lived  in  the  Soviet  Union,  as  I  did 
for  six  years,  knows  that  Stalin  hasi  far 
greater  power  than  any  Czar  in  the  past.  He 
la  the  absolute  dictator  of  all  the  Russians — 
It  Is  quite  ridiculous  to  describe  him  as  the 
prtsoner  ot  the  PsMlbuiu.  Why  any  msswhsr 
of  the  Politburo  who  dared  to  argue  with 
Stalin  wouldn"t  last  2  minutes. 

Mr.  BxALL.  I  recall  that  In  Irtc  Johnston's 
report  on  his  eonwrasttoo  vtUi  BtaltB  Msd 
Mblotoff.  Mr.  Johnston  said  that  he  mads  a 
proposal  to  Stalin  about  what  he  was  to  see 
In  Russia  which  Stalin  accepted.  Mr,  Johns- 
ton then  politely  turned  to  Molqmif  and 
said.  "If  that  is  agreeable  to  Mr.  MokMoff." 

Stalin  seemed  to  enjoy  publicly  humiliat- 
ing Molotoff  by  saying  back  to  Mr  Johnston. 
"Tou  dldn  t  suppose  that  Mr,  Molotoff  would 
disagrse  with  me.  did  you*" 

We  got  off  the  subject  a  bit.  Miss  Utley. 
W*  were  dtanalng  the  way  aeelallam.  as 
originally  coneslvsd.  has  hsen  perverted  Into 
state  capiullsm.  or  Stalinism.  There  Is  a 
very  great  difference  from  the  standpoint  of 
both  theory  and  practice.  I  am  sure.  What 
Is  the  qulnteseentlal  dlSerenee  that  you  see? 

Miss  Utlxt.  Socialism,  aa  I  believed  In  It. 
and  as  some  other  liberals  believe  In  It. 
means  social  Justice,  equality  of  opportunity. 
freedom  from  want  and  from  fear  But  So- 
viet Russia  Is  a  society  In  which  there  is 
misery,  starvation,  constant  fear,  and  greater 
Inequality  than  anywhere  else  in  the  world. 
I  have  been  in  China  and  other  places  where 
poverty  Is  acute  but  nowhere  have  I  seen 
such  poverty,  overwork,  undernourishment, 
and  acute  contrast  between  the  privileged 
and  unprivileged  as  in  Stalin "s  Russia,  where 
the  Communists  live  In  luxury,  while  most 
other  people  work  for  a  starvation  wage. 

Mr  BxAix.  Then.  Stalinism  is  going  under 
a  false  label,  throughout  the  world,  appeal- 
ing to  intellectuals  and  th«  downtrodden  on 
the  beats  of  sometUag  that  no  longer  exists? 

Miss  Utlxt.  Abnlirttiy.  That  U  the  trag- 
edy of  it.  Many  American  liberals  who 
should  be  opposing  Stalin's  horrible  tyranny, 
are  Instead  white-washing  the  Soviet  Union. 


deceiving  the  American  people,  and  spending 
their  time  undermining  American  democ- 
racy, which,  for  all  its  shortcomings,  pro- 
vides iletter  material  conditions,  more  free- 
dom, a  greater  degree  of  social  Justice  and 
opportunity  to  all  than  any  other  country. 

Mr.  BxALL.  Tour  experiences  in  the  Soviet 
Union,  then,  "cured"  you  as  a  party  member? 

Mlaa  Utuit.  Tes;  I  waa  cured  of  political 
Illusions  or  at  least  the  propensity  to  fall  for 
alogaas.  faeUe  panaceas,  and  hypocritical 
pretenses.  Sver  since  I  lived  in  Russia  It  has 
been  almost  Impossible  for  me  to  accept  pro- 
fessions and  declared  alms  at  their  face  value 
anywhere.  I  am.  I  believe,  forever  cured  of 
the  western  Intellectual's  preoccupation  with 
external  forms  and  labels.  I  cannot  accept 
tyranny,  cruelty,  and  starvation  as  justified 
because  they  are  being  InQlcted  on  people  In 
the  name  of  a  humanitarian  ideal.  Nor  can 
I  understand  how  western  Intellectuals,  who 
call  themselves  liberals  or  socialist,  can  seek 
to  bring  on  their  own  countries  the  Russian 
pattern  of  blood-stained  dictatorship,  mis- 
guldedly  called  a  "classless  society." 

Life  In  the  Soviet  Union  also  made  ma 
realise  that  some  absolute  standards  of  be- 
havior are  essential  to  mankltMl  if  we  are  not 
to  return  to  the  level  of  the  brute.  •  •  • 
Ruaala  taught  me  that  even  If  one  doce  not 
believe  in  God  onu  miut  have  a  moral  code, 
must  accept  certain  social  values  as  abso^ 
lutes  and  allow  some  freedom  to  the  indi- 
vidual conscience 

How  can  a  Just  and  humane  social  order  be 
created  If  we  root  out  our  own  humanity  In 
the  process  of  destroying  the  old  society? 

After  long  years  of  bitter  experience.  I  have 
come  to  accept  Bertrand  Rusaetl's  social 
pbUoaoptay.  I  have  learned  that  more  evil  is 
caused  by  fanatics  than  by  wicked  men.  that 
no  movement  cr  individual  can  be  certain 
enough  of  the  effect  their  actions  will  hsvo 
to  subordinate  means  entirety  to  ends. 

Mr.  BxAix.  It  all  comes  down  to  that  ques- 
tion of  means  and  audi,  doean't  It? 

Mlas  UtUT.  PundaaantaUy.  it  docs.  Six 
yean  in  Soviet  Russia  have  convinced  me 
that  democracy,  for  all  lu  Inefficiency.  Is 
likely  to  secure  more  Justice  than  any  deapot, 
however  benevolent  he  may  be  or  may  pro- 
fess himself  to  be. 

Mr.  BxALL.  Why  Is  It  that  Western  Ilberala 
are  so  bemused  by  this  tyranny  under  false 
colors? 

lAsa  Utut.  Seemingly,  only  personal  ex- 
perience of  Communist  terror  and  tyranny, 
with  the  never-abaent  physfcal  fear  of  the 
secret  police,  can  shatter  the  illusions  of 
tboee  wbo  call  ounelves  Wsetern  liberals. 
Men  like  Henry  Wallace  who  giibly  speak  of 
o«r  WiiaphaslB  on  bill  of  righu  democ- 
racy and  wbo  speak  of  the  superiority  of 
Russia's  ao-called  economic  democracy  are 
Just  Ignorant. 

I.  myself,  wonder  why  It  Is  that  we  who 
have  enjoyed  the  human  freedoms  that  our 
forefathers  fought  so  hard  to  win  and  to 
bequeath  to  us.  do  not — with  the  example  of 
Russia  before  us — realise  the  horrors  of  life 
without  freedom.  Why  is  it  that  we  cannot 
understand  that  there  Is  no  such  thing  aa 
embracing  commuuism  aa  an  experiment? 
It  Is  a  one-way  street,  ending  in  a  cul  de  sac 
of  secret  police  terror,  firing  cquads  for  the 
Intellectuals  and  leaders  and  concentration 
camps  and  slave  lat>or  for  the  masses.  There 
Is  no  turning  back:  there  Is  no  escape. 

iPStsad  of  seeking  for  a  way  to  combine 
order  and  control  with  Individual  liberty,  a 
great  many  of  our  so-called  progressive  In- 
tellectuals, of  recent  years,  have  taken  refuge 
under  the  mantle  of  Stalin's  cruel  dwpotlsm. 
Their  critical  faculties  have  become  atrophied, 
together  with  their  Uberallam:  and  while 
barricading  the  front  door  against  brown 
national  socialism,  they  opened  the  back 
door  to  the  rsd  variety  of  the  same  thing. 
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^  Mr-  B«ALL.  So  you  see  very  lltUe  difference 
hetween  the  red  and  the  brown  variety  of 
totalitarianism? 

Miss  U-njT.  I  sec  no  difference  except  that 
the  red  variety  is  much  more  successful  be- 
cause it  Is  much  more  hypocritical  and  has 
been  able  to  delude  liberals  and  others  wbo 
would  be  fighting  against  It,  In  the  same 
way  they  fought  the  brown  variety.  If  they 
only  knew  what  It  was.' 

Mr.  Bball.  Thank  you  very  much,  Preda 
Utley.  for  being  with  us  todsy. 

This  Is  Jack  Bkau.  saying  good  night  from 
Washington. 


Will  We  Ever  Learn? 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ANGIER  L.  GOODWIN 

or  I^AS&ACHUSXTTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  June  18  {legislative  day  of 
Thursday.  June  17),  1948 

Mr.  GOODWIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
RicoBB.  I  append  hereto  a  recent  edi- 
torial from  the  Melrose  (Mass.)  Free 
Press.  When  such  a  large  proportion 
of  communications  which  come  to  the 
deik  of  the  Members  of  Congress  at 
this  time  ask  us  to  vote  for  something 
which  is  going  to  cost  the  people  more 
money  In  taxes  and  when  it  seems  to 
be  80  much  the  fashion  for  many  news- 
papers to  criticize  the  Congress  for  hon- 
est attempts  to  bring  about  economy  in 
government,  it  Is  certainly  refreshing  to 
read  an  editorial  from  one  of  my  own 
home  newspapers  which  I  am  glad  to 
call  specifically  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues.    The  editorial  follows: 

WILL  WX  IVri  IXAXMT 

We  have  Just  learned  what  it  is  which 
makes  Americans  work  harder  and  skimp 
and  save  to  get  ahead.  We  always  thought 
that  the  primary  urge  came  from  love  of 
fanrUy.  "I  want  to  give  my  children  a  better 
start  than  I  had,"  or  a  desire  to  have  and 
enjoy  more  and  more  of  the  better  things 
of  life,  and  so  on.  But  according  to  the 
Treasury  Department  that's  all  wrong.  The 
real  incentive  Is  high  taxes. 

Here's  the  way  the  Treasury  Department 
expressed  It  In  a  recent  study  on  taxation: 

"If  taxes  take  larger  proportions  of  their 
Income  (all  of  us.  that  Is)  the  Incentive  of 
iheee  Individuals  to  work  tends  to  be  in- 
ersased  rather  than  decreased.  They  will 
try.  within  the  limits  of  their  abilities,  en- 
ergies, and  opportunities,  to  earn  more  to 
attain  and  maintain  the  de^^  Income 
after  taxes.  A  tax  reduction  would  tend  to 
reduce  their  incentive  to  work  and  slacken 
their  efforts  since  their  objectives  could  be 
met  with  smaller  Incomes  before  tax." 

There  you  have  It.  As  your  taxes  are  re- 
duced and  you  have  more  of  your  Income  left 
for  your  own  use.  you  have  less  incentive  to 
work.  Tou  don't  need  a  new  car  or  a  new 
suit  or  a  new  rug  for  the  living  room;  your 
wife  and  the  children  have  all  of  the  clothes 
and  everything  else  they  want  or  need,  there- 
fore, you  haven't  any  use  for  the  extra  money, 
so  naturally  you  ease  up,  don't  work  as  hard 
or  as  many  hotirs.  Ben  Franklin  and  all  the 
others  down  through  the  years  who  advocated 
hard  work  and  thrift  as  the  secret  of  suc- 
eess  were  wrong — 100  percent  wrong. 

If  this  Eort  of  cockeyed  thinking  or  reason- 
ing or  v.hatever  It  should  be  called,  on  the 


part  of  the  Treasury  Department,  surprises 
you.  It  shouldn't.  It's  part  and  parcel  of  the 
basic  New  Deal  philosophy  of  scarcity,  scone- 
thlng  for  nothing.  If  this  something  for 
nothing  Idea  were  carried  to  Its  ultimate  con- 
clusion, it  could  only  mean  that  after  a  whUe 
everyone  would  have  everything  for  produc- 
ing nothing.  Silly?  Absurd?  Of  course  It  is, 
but  Billy  or  not.  that's  the  soothing  sirup 
which  has  been  fed  to  the  American  people 
since  1932.  And  now  In  1948  the  Treasury 
Department  comes  along  with  another  great 
big  dose  of  the  same  medicine. 

Will  we — the  people — ever  learn  that  the 
only  way  to  stop  this  merry-go-round  before 
it  wrecks  all  of  us  is  to  shut  down  on  the  fuel 
supply — tax  money — so  as  to  force  a  drastic 
reduction  In  the  size  and  scope  of  operation 
of  the  bureaucratic  machine  which  runs  the 
•n^ashington  merry-go-round." 

This  can  and  will  be  done  when  we.  the 
people,  demand  it.  After  all.  It's  our  Gov- 
ernment; It  belongs  to  us.  not  to  those  we 
elect  to  run  It.  They  are  our  servants.  But 
like  any  and  all  servants,  when  the  master 
becomes  careless  and  Indifferent,  they  also 
become  careless  and  Indifferent,  and  the 
whole  set-up  goes  to  pot. 

Come  on,  let's  wake  up  and  get  after  these 
servants  of  ours.  Let's  each  of  us  let  our 
representatives  know  that  we  are  not  going  to 
vote  for  anyone  next  November  who  Is  not 
pledged  to  work  hard  for  a  drastic  reduction 
In  the  cost  of  government  and  a  further 
reduction  of  taxes. 
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Friday.  June  18  {legislative  day  of 
Thursday,  June  17),  1948 

Mr.  GOODWIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  in- 
clude a  recent  editorial  from  the  Maiden 
(Mass.)  Evening  News  under  leave  to 
extend  my  remarks  as  an  indication  that 
there  are  some  newspapers  which  seem 
to  have  a  wholesome  editorial  policy  to- 
ward reciprocal  trade.  The  editorial  is 
as  follows: 

Rxcn»BocrrT 

Congress  is  getting  ready  to  extend  tne 
reciprocal  trade  agreements  for  1  year, 
but  with  some  stiff  amendments.  During 
the  Roosevelt  era  the  executive  departments 
of  the  Government  administered  the  agree- 
ments and  rates  were  moved  vertically  or 
horizontally  at  will.  Now  several  vetoes  are 
apparently  to  be  applied,  based  upon  what 
Congress  deems  to  have  been  abuses  of  the 
S3r6tem  In  the  past.  There  is  confusion  In 
fweign  trade,  with  tariff  rates  determined 
by  the  White  House  from  day  to  day  and 
various  relief  plans  buying  goods  in  this 
country  and  donating  them  to  other  nations. 
It  would  be  difficult  under  present  con- 
ditions to  determine  what  America's  real 
exports  are.  There  are  gigantic  markeU 
abroad — that  Is,  there  would  be  If  foreign 
countries  had  the  money  to  buy  at  present 
Inflated  prices.  This  country  needs  more 
Imports  than  It  did  In  the  past.  Russia, 
as  In  all  problems,  l£  a  troublesome  factor. 
Congress,  worked  up  about  Russian  aggres- 
sion, wants  to  make  sure  reciprocity  doesnt 
toes  some  vital  potentials  for  war  Into  Rus- 
sia's lap.  Some  Industries  are  concerned 
about  recent  policies.  America  was  weaned 
and  brought  up  on  high  tariffs.  If  an  In- 
dustry finds  a  tariff  to  be  harmful  to  Its  In- 
terests, It  can  be  depended  upon  to  make 


the  fact  known  until  something  It  done 
about  It.  Anyway,  there  can  be  no  quarrel 
with  Congress  If  It  eliminates  some  bad 
policies  of  the  past  and  brings  reciprocity 
Into  line  with  America's  beet  Intere8t4. 


Connnohisin's  Latest  Threat  to  Poland's 
Children  and  Businessmen 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ANGIER  L  GOODWIN 

OF  MASSACHUsrrrs 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  June  18  {legislative  day  of 
Thursday,  June  17),  1948 

Mr.  GOODWIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  appen- 
dix of  the  RzcoRD,  I  include  an  address 
recently  given  by  Hon.  Arthur  W.  Cool- 
Idge,  Lieutenant  Governor  of  Massachu- 
setts, on  the  occasion  of  the  annual  na- 
tional convention  of  the  Polish-American 
Congress  In  Philadelphia: 

The  American  free  enterprise  system  has 
given  us  more  secinity.  more  opportunity, 
more  prosperity  and  more  freedom  thin  any 
economic  system  on  earth. 

Tou  businessmen  are  witnesses  bl  its 
worth.  Some  of  you  came  to  the  United 
States  as  Immigrants.  Some  are  the  sons 
of  poor  famUles.  Tou  wisely  took  advan- 
tage of  the  opportunities  offered.  Now.  by 
your  efforts  and  your  vision,  you  are  mak- 
ing that  American  system  an  even  greater 
success.  Tour  achievements  are  an  Inspira- 
tion to  the  young  men  graduated  fronr  our 
schools  and  colleges  this  spring. 

But  let  us  not  be  selfish  In  the  enjoj-ment 
of  our  economic  blessings.  Let  us  not  be 
content  until  the  security,  opportunity,  and 
freedom  experienced  by  \u  is  shared  by 
nations  which  have  lost  these  rights. 

CONCEimUTlON    CAMPS    EEOPENED    rNDKX    NEW 
MANAGEMENT  J 

We  meet  on  Memorial  Day,  a  day  first  set 
apart  to  honor  the  Grand  Army  for  banishing 
slavery  from  this  continent.  We  also  salute 
the  veterans  of  the  Spanish  War  and  the 
two  world  wars  who  fought  overseas  against 
other  forms  of  slavery.  But  victory  for  the 
cause  which  they  so  nobly  advanced  has  not 
yet  been  won.  Several  countries,  Including 
Poland,  are  in  shackles.  So  let  us  today 
strike  a  new  blow  against  human  slavery. 

Poland  was  the  first  Allied  country  In- 
vaded In  the  war  and  the  last  liberated. 

That  phony  liberation  by  the  Soviet,  Army 
merely  meant  exchanging  German  chains  for 
Russian  handcuffs.  It  meant  concentration 
camps    reopened    under    new    management. 

During  the  war  more  than  6,000.000  Poles 
perished.  Two  million  victims  were  carried 
Into  captivity  by  the  Nazis  and  the  Commu- 
nists. Bight  hundred  thousand  cripples  hob- 
ble about  the  streets.  One  home  In  five  has 
lost  a  loved  one.  The  blood  smears  and  tear 
stains  cannot  be  washed  away. 

WORRIED  ABOUT  FATE  OF  RELATIVES 

The  United  States  has  a  specific  Inteiest  In 
Poland.  American  armed  forces  In  1917- 
1918  helped  tear  the  claws  of  the  Pruuian 
eagle  from  her  threat.  Unless  we  are  to  sell 
out  the  veterans  of  World  War  I.  we  must 
Insist  that  Polish  independence  he  restored. 

The  United  States  has  a  specific  interest 
In  Poland  because  approximately  .6,000- 
000  persons  of  Polish  extraction  live  in 
America.  They — like  all  the  rest — are  en- 
titled to  the  American  rights  of  life,  lUberty, 
and  the  pursuit  of  happiness.  How 'can  they 
pursue  happiness  here  when  they  are  wor- 
ried about  the  fate  of  relatives  In  the  toils 
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of  t  le  RuMlan  MVD  or  the  Warsaw  secret 

polK  e? 

n  e  United  SUtes  has  a  specific  Interest  In 
Pola  3d  because  In  the  heart  of  every  Ameri- 
can s  the  desire  for  JXistlce.   Both  the  United 
8tat^  and  the  Soviet  Union  at  the  Moscow 
In    1943    accepted    the   Atlantic 
ter     This  war  aim  says — and  I  quote — 
respect   the   right   of   all    peoples    to 
the  form  of  government  under  which 
will  live.' 

Warsaw  government  today  is  run 
by  Soviet  citizens,  disguised  as  Poles, 
Poles  who  obey  the  Politburo  and  do 
represent  the  people.  Its  form  was  de- 
In  the  Kremlin.  It  was  thrust  on  a 
rate  hatlon  by  the  Red  Army.  Its  of- 
j  are  backed  by  Soviet  machine  guns, 
can  be  no  justice  until  Polish  people 
hav^  a  government  cf  their  own  choice,  a 
rtgh    guaranteed  by  the  Atlantic  Charter. 

ALiM'a  eanuBK  to  kiss  and  maju  tn> 
Stklin  again  has  hinted  that  he  is  willing 
to  k  ss  and  make  up  with  the  United  States. 
Our  State  Departnvents  first  reattlon  Is  to 
sldeitep  the  trap.  One  of  the  matters  which 
the  illctator  would  negotiate  U — and  I  quote 
StalJi— "The  Insuring  of  civil  rlgbu  In  all 
cow  itrlea." 

A  Stalin  already  has  violated  previous 
pltc  ges  on  that  general  subject,  bow  can  we 
knov  but  that  he  would  do  it  again?  We 
hav  I  learned  from  bitter  experience  since 
Tal  a  that  whenever  UtaUa  crosses  his  heart, 
ionsone  geu  double-cimMd. 

W  hen  Hitler  invaded  Poland  In  1930,  Stalin 
ton  up  hu  Polish  nonaggreaelon  pact.  In- 
vMl  d  from  the  east  and  swept  away  cIvU 
rtf^  ts  prevloxisly  enjoyed  by  IndepMident 
Folqs.  At  first  only  leaders  euipwlwl  of 
ty  to  communism,  were  arreeted.  But 
few  months  began  the  mass  shipments 
Mberla   of    Innocent    men,    women,   &nd 

•TAIKID   IT    SXItXS'   BLTZOINO    TtTt 

Bfery  milestone  from  Europe  to  Asia  b«>- 
a   gravestone.      Every    bit    of    ground 
stalhed  by  the  bleeding  feet  of   the  exiled 
Poll  >h  insurgenu  of  1863  again  was  drenched 
ihe  blood  of  their  grandchildren  In  1930. 
than  a  million  Poles  were  victims  of 
forced  migration.     Many  of  them  died 
hand  of  the  man  In  Moscow  who  now 
ulks     about     negotiating     "civil 
ts." 

lave  just  received  from  Europe  the  latest 
al  statutlcs  Ainounced  in  Warsaw  on  the 
nuniber  of  Poles  stUl  held  captive  by  Russia, 
figures  show  that  570.000  Poles,  ap- 
pradlmately  half  of  those  deported  between 
and  1941.  are  still  in  the  Soviet  Union. 
1  his  number  there  are  more  than  40.000 
of  the  Polish  resistance  movement. 
Lastlyear  only  8,000  Poles  were  returned  from 
Rusi  la.  mostly  Invalids  shipped  home  to  die. 
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prov  inces. 


man  wwer. 


Pc  land   needs   these   exiles   to  clear   away 
rubble,    to    farm    the    new    western 

to   dig   the    new   Slleslan    mines. 

Russia  Is  robblr.g  Polish  business  of  this 

wwer.     Instead   of   rehabilitating   their 

coimtry.  these  men  are  forced  to  make 

an  even  stronger  Jailor  than  before. 

of  rebuilding  their  own  homes,  they 

ompelled  to  erect  their  own  prisons. 

the  Warsaw  government  Is  the  Independ- 

soverelgn  government  which  It  pretends 

,  why  does  it  not  demand  of  Rurala. 

d's  wartime  ally,  that  these  PolUh  cltl- 

be  returned  to  their  families. 

does  not  do  so  because  Blerut  and  his 

felldw  traitors  are  using  the  slave  labor  of 

a  million  of  their  countrymen  to  recom- 

Ruaeia   for   placing  and   keeping   the 

7  government  in  the  saddle. 

only    has    the    Cyranklewics    cabinet 

abandoned  half  a  million  of  Its  own  people 

It  allows  forced  migration  to  continue. 

lergeant     in     the    Polish     underground. 

l»»t   summer,   was   deported   on   a 


Rxissian  vessel  to  a  prison  in  a  Ruaalan  sea- 
port. He  has  Just  escaped  to  the  American 
■one  in  Germany.  There  he  testified  under 
oath  that  Russian  MVD  agents  are  using 
torture  to  unseal  the  lips  of  new  Polish 
prisoners. 

inUCUI.AS     NOUaiSHING     THUiSKLVXS     ON     BLOOD 

or  rzixow  polis 

Workers  as  well  as  political  prisoners  are 
being  seized.  The  first  Poles  departed  to 
Russia  In  1939  were  laborers  sent  to  the 
Donetz  mines.  It  Is  a  grim  Irony  that  today's 
deportees  also  are  being  sent  to  these  same 
Donetz  mines. 

Russian  seizure  of  Polish  labor  Is  a  callous 
act.  But  what  of  a  Polish  government  which 
aids  and  abeu  this  crime?  Its  officials  are 
like  Draculas.  nourishing  themselves  on  the 
blood  and  sweat  and  tears  of  fellow  Poles. 

POOONINO    MINDS    OF   CBILOIIIN 

The  Warsaw  government  has  stooped  to  a 
new  low.  Deportations  enslave  bodies  and 
political  murders  snuff  out  breath.  But  the 
Communist  cabal  in  Warsaw  has  embarked  on 
a  new  campaign  to  poison  the  minds  of  chil- 
dren. 

Poland  has  more  than  a  million  war  or- 
phans. Ordinarily  little  ones  receive  their 
religious  faith  from  their  devout  mothers' 
knee.  But  these  motherless  waifs  are 
brought  up  in  state  Instltutlotu.  run  by 
atheUtlc  Communists,  whciee  clenched  fist 
la  battering  down  the  ChrUtlan  cross. 

Even  children  with  religtout  paranU  also 
are  in  mortal  peril.  The  Boy  Seout  move- 
ment has  been  attacked  as  the  tool  of  out- 
side "capitalism"  and  Its  leaders  compelled 
to  teach  Communist  doctrine. 

The  Communlst-domlnated  Diet  has  just 
decreed  that  every  boy  and  girl  between  the 
agee  of  16  and  31  must  tMcome  members  of 
a  new  "Service  for  Poland'  organization. 
This  thought-control  outfit  has  sdopted  the 
methods  used  by  the  Hitler  Touth.  the 
Italian  BallUa.  and  the  Soviet  Komsomol  to 
warp   immature  minds. 

The  Polish  Communist  press  discloses  that 
the  object  of  this  draft  of  Juveniles  is  to 
"form  their  outlook  and  Ideological  atti- 
tude"— in  other  words,  to  mold  them  Into 
young  Communists. 

Thus  Warsaw's  Borglas  of  Bolshevism  are 
Injecting  doaee  of  Communist  poison  Into'all 
age  groupe — from  the  cradle  to  the  grave. 

WO«n    THAN    HIBOD'a    "BLAUCHTn    OF 
INNOCSNTB  " 

At  present  the  youth  of  Poland  is  the 
stronghold  of  patriotism.  Hirh  school  stu- 
dents In  particular  have  been  ardent  sup- 
porters of  freedom.  Older  people  who  re- 
member PaderewskI  and  his  cause  will  never 
bow  their  knee  to  the  Red  Baal. 

But  If  the  coming  generation  is  taught 
atheistic  Communism  from  kindergarten  to 
graduation — If  youth  organizations  become 
merely  adjuncts  of  Communist  education — 
the  boys  and  girls  of  today  will  grow  Into 
godless  Communists  of  tomorrow. 

I  accuse  the  Warsaw  Red  government  of 
wholesale  seduction  of  the  young,  the  most 
diabolical  of  crimes  against  Poland.  TalX 
about  Herod's  "Slaughter  of  the  Innocents.*" 
Here  In  our  time  is  a  greater  Infamy. 
Herod's  sword  killed  Infant  bodies — but  the 
hammer  and  sickle  strikes  down  children's 
souls. 

PONSTKCCTTVX   STZP8  TO   BTOF  TmaiBLZ   WBONOS 

However,  lest  our  gathering  today  be  only 
an  Indignation  meeting,  let  us.  as  business- 
men, consider  some  practical  and  coiutruc- 
tive  steps  to  stop  these  terrible  wrongs. 

Our  natural  inclination  Is  for  quick  action 
because  Communist  control  in  Poland  in- 
creMee  every  week.  There  are  certain  meas- 
ures which  we  can  adopt  at  once.  But  I 
ahould  be  a  cheap  rabble-rouser,  kidding 
the  public,  were  I  not  to  warn  of  the  formi- 
dable road  block  to  the  Immediate  establish- 
ment In  Warsaw  of  a  government  truly  rep- 
reeenutive  of  the  people's  choice. 


Becatise  of  current  International  tension, 
any  imllateral  effort  by  the  United  States 
government  to  oust  the  Polish  Red  regime 
would  be  regarded  by  Moacow  as  a  direct 
attempt  on  Russian  security.  The  threat 
of  force  by  Washington  might  result  In  war — 
and  the  temper  of  the  American  public  is 
against  measures  that  encour&ge  war. 

But  Washington  can  express  Its  disap- 
proval of  every  tyrannical  act  of  the  Blerut 
government  and  this  opposition  may  influ- 
ence Warsaw  to  change  Its  course. 

BCWABI  LIST  PIPI   OF  PKACX   IS   OPTUIC    PIPS 

A  genuine  settlement  of  the  differences 
between  Washington  and  Moscow,  of  course, 
would  pave  the  way  to  a  solution  of  the 
Polish  problem.  But  before  we  smoke  the 
pipe  of  peace  with  Stalin,  we  must  be  sure 
that  we  are  not  offered  an  opium  pipe, 
beguiling  us  to  ruin  with  dope  fiend  dreams 
that  fail  to  materialize. 

If,  however,  we  continue  to  wax  strong  and 
to  increase  the  prosperity  and  the  military 
strength  of  the  free  world,  the  time  may 
come  when  Moscow  will  alter  Its  attitude. 

We  have  many  bargaining  polnU,  includ- 
ing goods  which  Russia  and  her  satellites 
require.  Despite  the  Iron  curtain,  the  latcet 
figures  show  that  in  the  first  quarter  of  this 
year,  our  total  exports  to  Polsnd  and  Danzig 
were  valued  at  more  than  638.000.000.  This 
total  ts  larger  than  our  total  annual  exporU 
to  Poland  and  Danzig  in  1038.  the  prewar 
year.  - 

AMKtICAMS  motNC  POLISH  CHtLOKCN 

The  Wa/saw  government  wa«  invited  to 
share  In  the  Marshall  plan  but  refused. 
Despite  this  rejection,  Poland  will  profit  by 
the  European  recovery  program  in  the  sale 
of  Polish  coal  to  Austria. 

The  United  States  has  extended  large  finan- 
cial aid  to  Poland  since  the  war.  Por  exam- 
ple, crediu  of  640.000.000  for  the  purchase  of 
locomotives,  coal  cars,  etc.  In  1946,  and  620.- 
000.000  more  for  the  purchase  of  United 
States  surplus  property  In  Europe  America 
furnlahes  the  lion's  share  of  the  United  Na- 
tions Children's  Emergency  Pund  which  is 
dutrlbuting  milk,  cod  liver  oil.  and  faU  to 
7CO.0OO  undernotiruhed  Polish  children.  Our 
share  of  UNRRA  given  to  Poland  was  more 
than  6300.000.000. 

Were  the  present  Communist-imposed  bar- 
riers to  trade  lowered  by  Warsaw,  the  United 
SUtes  could  help  the  Polish  people  even  more. 
Any  final  settlement  wlth;the  soviet  Union 
would  Imply  restored  l^itereommunlcatlon 
between  Poland  and  the\West. 

POLAND'S  CASK  BZFOaZ  UNITZO  NATIONS 

Thereafter,  should  domlnstlonjjy  the  War- 
saw Communist  government  be  continued 
and  it  became  unmlstakingly  clear  that  a 
majority  of  the  Polish  people  were  seeking  to 
overthrow  such  a  dictatorship,  the  basic 
question  could  be  brought  before  the  United 
Nations  by  Washington — or  any  member 
•t*te— under  chapter  vn  of  the  Charter  of 
the  United  Nations,  the  articles  referring  to 
"action  with  respect  to  threats  to  the  peace, 
breaches  of  the  pesce.  and  acts  of  aggression" 
Mere  ventilation  of  the  Issue  might  resu-t  in 
remedies. 

Such  a  pattern  is  an  over>-all  strategic  {tlan. 
If  we  do  not  quit  In  our  efforts  to  save  Poland, 
the  day  of  her  salvation  may  come  sooner 
than  we  expect. 

In  the  meanwhile  we  should  continue  to 
champion  the  real  Poland  through  measures 
which  even  now  are  at  our  disposal.  Your 
own  organization  is  one  \|ehlcle  that  can  be 
used  in  the  mobilization  \oi  American  pvibllc 
opinion  and  in  the  action  which  can  item 
from  that  course. 

Persxiade  your  acquaintances  to  sup;x)rt 
the  Polish -American  Congress.  Right*  ous 
indignation  can  become  a  wasted  force  unless 
It  is  hamesaed  to  organization.  The  Congress 
has  the  know-how  to  effectively  educate  the 
American  public  to  the  truth  and  the  experi- 
enced personnel  to  promote  Poland's  cause. 
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6B017NS    rNDEX    PStTSSI'N    BOOT 

As  Polish -American  businessmen,  act  as 
muzzled  Poland's  unofficial  ambassadors  in 
your  home  communities.  Write  letters  to 
your  State  and  national  government  officials 
.  on  your  office  stationery  acquainting  them 
with  Poland's  case. 

Present  the  arguments  for  Poland's  claims 
to  the  restored  provinces,  explaining  the  im- 
portance of  their  agriculture  and  industry 
in  strengthening  the  economy  of  Poland  so 
that  it  Will  never  again  be  a  door  mat  for 
either  Riissla  or  Germany. 

Warn  the  pro-American  sentiment  among 
Polee  abroad  can  be  chilled  if  German  indus- 
try is  revived  without  proper  safeguards  for 
Poland,  France,  and  Belgium.  For  these  lands 
twice  within  a  generation  have  been  ground 
under  the  Prussian  boot  and  their  people 
dread  a  sepetltlon. 

UaCt    THAT    THE    TXCBOB    BX    STOPPED 

Caution  Washington  against  engaging  In 
top  level  negotiations  with  Moscow  that  tilti- 
mately  do  not  guarantee  the  end  of  Russian 
Interierence  in  the  affairs  of  Poland.  Urge 
that  unfettered  elections  be  held,  that  the 
terror  be  stopped,  and  that  the  four  freedoms 
be  granted. 

Do  all  thU,  not  as  Poles,  but  as  Americans, 
••meet  in  your  desire  to  ntiake  certain  that 
our  own  country,  the  United  SUtes  of  Amer- 
ica, leads  the  world  to  peace  through  freedom 
and  justice  and  righteousness. 

Moreover,  everything  which  you  do  as  bust- 
neaemen  to  advance  American  free  enterprise 
strengthens  the  United  SUtes.  An  Americ* 
weakened  by  management-labor  disputes,  un- 
wlae  economic  policies,  and  another  depres* 
■Ion  oould  not  help  the  rest  of  mankind.  But 
CO  long  as  we  are  strong,  there  always  will  be 
hope  for  the  captives  behind  the  iron  curtain. 

As  economic  factors  are  of  such  Importance, 
you,  as  businessmen,  are  among  the  most 
powerful  forces  on  earth  to  make  this  old 
♦orld  free. 

LisncNSD  wrra  an  achino  hkaxt 
My  fellow  Americans,  I  know  how' long  and 
how  much  you  have  suffered.  In  my  Boston 
office  I  hsve  listened  with  an  aching  heart  as 
my  Polish-American  neighbors  have  told  me 
of  tbelr  anxieties  about  loved  ones  overseaa 
wbOM  fate  Is  unknown.  I  have  sat  with 
Polish -American  clergymen  who  are  torn  b^ 
anguish  over  atheistic  Commtinism's  threat 
to  the  ccmlng  generation. 

I  reellee  how  disappointed  you  somptlmes 
must  feel  when  you  observe  such  preat  Amer- 
ican effort  to  keep  lUly  and  Greece  from 
going  Communist  and  so  little  done  to  re- 
lease Lithuania  and  Poland  from  Red  bond- 
age. But  every  step  taken  anywhere  to  block 
communism  snd  to  strengthen  the  free  world 
also  is  an  advance  along  the  road  that  even- 
tually leads  to  Warsaw. 

My  friends,  keep  up  yotw  ooursge  by  visit- 
ing the  historic  shrines  of  Philadelphia.  Go 
out  to  nearby  Valley  Forge,  where  George 
Washington  in  Uie  darkest  hour  of  the  Amer- 
ican Revolution  prayed  for  divine  support. 
Rls  prayers  were  answered.  Go  down  to  In- 
dependence Hall  to  the  Liberty  Bell.  If  you 
libten  closely  It  will  ring  again — for  you.  It 
Will  chime  your  fathers'  natlozud'  anthem: 
"Poland  is  not  lost." 


Conmanhy  Plaoniof 
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Friday,  June  18  (leoislative  day  of 
Thursday,  June  17),  1948 

Mr     MILLER    of    Connecticut.      Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  thy  re- 


marks in  the  Record,  I  Include  the  fol- 
lowing address  by  Mr.  Herman  W.  Stein- 
kraus,  president  of  the  Bridgeport  Brass 
Co.,  before  the  Nationci  Conference  on 
Community  Improvement: 

Mr.  Chairman,  ladles  and  gentlemen,  1 
think  If  we  got  no  more  out  of  this  confer- 
ence than  the  thrilling  speech  which  Mr. 
Branch  Rickey  Just  made,  it  would  make  the 
day  very  well  worth  while.  I  was  very  proud 
that  I  and  my  whole  family  are  Dodger  fans 
and  Red  Barber  fans,  but  we  have  the  most 
profound  respect  for  one  of  the  great  expo- 
nents in  this  country  of  clean  sport  and 
manly  living.  Mr.  Branch  Rickey. 

I  am  an  industrialist.  I  come  from  an 
industrial  State — the  State  of  Connecticut. 
We're  rather  proud  of  that  State  as  an  indus- 
trial State.  One  of  the  sets  of  figures  that  has 
always  intrigued  me  is  one  that  our  former 
Governor,  arid  now  Senator.  Raymond  E. 
Baldwin,  was  so  happy  to  give  during  the  war. 
The  6Ute  of  Connecticut,  he  said,  is  forty- 
sixth  In  area  among  the  48  SUtes.  It  is  the 
third  smallest  SUte.  It  is  thirty-ninth  in 
population.  During  the  war,  howrever,  it  was 
eighth  In  total  wea  production,  and  first  in 
per  capita  war  production  in  the  United 
States. 

Now.  I'm  supposed  to  speak  on  the  subject 
of  how  community  planning  affect*  hlMlii— 
and  Industry.  Thft  U  an  extremely  tmpor- 
Unt  matter  to  business  and  industry  In  our 
settlor,  of  the  oountry.  New  England  is  an 
old  eeetlon  of  the  6ountry.  I'm  sure  that  in 
the  early  days  when  the  settlers  came  to  New 
Knglaad.  they  didn't  think  much  about  pun- 
ning for  high-speed  transporution  or  for 
conditions  when  large-scale  production  would 
be  the  order  of  the  day.  because  New  England 
was  mostly  known  for  lu  small  Industries. 

Settlers  gathered  along  the  river  banks 
and  built  anuOi  dums.  Ttiey  set  up  a  little 
power  wheel  and  made  all  sorU  of  things 
which  history  tells  about.  Today.  New  Eng- 
land has  some  very  severe  problems  of  com- 
munity planning.  And  I  might  aay  alao  we 
feel  the  competition  of  vou  weatemen  who 
have  great  community  plans,  and  who  every 
once  in  a  while  come  up  there  to  old  New 
England  and  steal  one  '^f  our  good  indiostries 
beeauae  of  the  inducemenU  that  you  can 
offer  due  to  the  fine  plans  you  have  in  some 
of  th  western  and  eome  of  the  southwestern 
Sutea. 

That's  all  right.  We  like  to  see  the  New 
England  goapel  spread  all  over  the  oountry. 
We  have  a  great  people  up  there,  and  a  little 
leaven  for  the  rest  of  the  oountry  is  probably 
good. 

This  matter  of  planning  and  the  value  of 
planning  is  becoming  more  and  more  recog- 
nized everywhere.  And  a  point  in  which  I 
wholeheartedly  concur  la,  that  the  closer  this 
planning  Is  to  the  grass  rooU,  the  more  sound 
It  Is  apt  to  be.  It  is  desirable  cf  course  to 
coordinate  and  that  is  the  value  of  the  or- 
ganize tloi  such  as  you  are  developing  here, 
of  coordinating  these  plans,  of  passing  on  the 
good  InformaMon  from  one  community  to 
another. 

Basically,  I  think  that  American  people  are 
learning  more  and  more  that  the  essence  cf 
a  strong  country  Is  strong  communities.  Give 
us  strong  towns  throughout  the  United 
States — self-reliant  people  who  get  together, 
Iron  cut  their  differences  and  set  up  a  plan 
which  Is  sound  and  you  win  have  a  sovmd  na- 
tion. But  no  matter  what  may  be  done  on  a 
national  level,  if  this  work  is  not  translated 
into  the  real  work  on  the  local  level  it  cannot 
possibly  succeed. 

American  Industry  In  my  judgment  is  no 
stronger  than  American  communities.  No 
business  or  industry  can  be  prosperous  or  suc- 
cessful If  It  is  in  a  community  which  is  fall- 
ing and  which  is  bad.  That  is  bow  basic  I  be; 
lieve  the  matter  of  community  wTSKgth  and 
sound  community  planning  is  to  American 
IsdtClry.  American  industry  Is  no  stranger 
to  communlt]^  planning. 


As  you  well  recognize,  there  have  been 
many  attempts  made  by  industry  Itself,  to 
build  communities.  Some  have  been  suc- 
cessful, but  by  and  large  I  believe  It  Would 
not  be  a  false  statement  to  say  the  ei^ri- 
ment  has  not  been  good.  But  we  have  EUdi 
communities  es  Hershey,  Pa.,  which  was  quite 
successful.  Shavtrsheen  Village  was  built  by 
the  American  Woolen  Co.  many  years  ago; 
Kohler,  Wis.,  and  many  others  that  you.  may^ 
recall. 

By  and  large  these  experiments,  however, 
have  failed  largely  for  one  reason.  It  was 
because  there  was  a  certain  pmotmt  of  ppter-" 
nalism.  And  red-blooded  Americaift-  dont 
live  well  with  anything  which  dominates 
their  living  even  thcugh  It  may  have  been 
done  with  the  most  munificent  purpoae,  im- 
aginable. But  that  does  not  mean  becauce 
Industry  has  failed  to  do  as  good  a  job  In  those 
cases  where  it  has  tried  that  Indtistry  isn't 
very  closely  linked  In,  and  must  be  linked  in 
to  any  community  planning.  1 1 

As  I  said  before,  no  company  can  be  >4ally 
successful  In  an  unEuccessful  commuhlty. 
That's  a  pretty  broad  statement,  and  you 
might  challenge  it.  Why  is  thU  so?  Well,  in 
the  first  place,  a  commiuilty  that  Is  not-very 
successful  is  not  apt  to  have  very  good  hous- 
ing, not  very  apt  to  have  very  good  schools. 
It  U  likely  to  have  little  or  no  recreational 
faculties.  Therefore,  any  company  which 
wanu  to  grow,  and  which  mtist  build  \t»  fu- 
ture growth  on  the  kind  of  mor.  that  It  can 
attract  to  that  company,  finds  It  Impoaslbl* 
to  bring  capable  executives  to  a  community 
which  does  not  have  clrlc  spirit,  and  have 
forward  looking  Ideas. 

Furthermore,  even  the  woiltlng  force,  in  a 
community  which  has  a  lack  of  forward  look- 
ing spirit,  U  not  apt  to  be  as  efficient  and 
as  much  on  lu  toes  as  the  working  force  in 
a  community  which  is  going  ahead.  Not  so 
many  years  ago,  I  rather  doubt  whether 
companies  considered  these  things.  There 
was  a  time  when  companies  moved  to  cheap 
towns  to  get  cheap  help.  They  never  stic- 
ceeded.  Those  companies  which  have  the 
best  help,  the  best  paid  help,  the  happiest 
help,  tiave  learned  that  they  also  have  the 
best  producu  and  the  lowest  oosU. 

That  was  such  a  great  dlacovery  that  many, 
many  companiee  did  not  believe  it  was  pos- 
sible that  higher  standards  of  living,  more 
comfortable  homes,  and  all  the  things  that 
go  with  a  fine  community,  really  did  not 
make  the  product  cost  more,  but  actually 
made  It  cost  leas. 

As  Mr.  Rickey  has  just  said,  "true  sport*- 
manship  is  a  matter  of  honor  r^nd  not  hon- 
ors", so  the  matter  of  a  Euocessful  company 
is  linked  very  closely  into  the  honor,  the 
sUndlng  of  the  community  in  which  it  la 
located.  A  good  community  with  a  One  for- 
ward looking  plan  attracU  good  citizens — 
attracts  good  people  who  have  pride  and  am- 
bition to  make  that  community  even  l>etter; 
And  as  they  come,  they  tfike  p-.irt  and  help 
to  build  the  community. 

Industry  can  also  make  a  great  contri- 
bution to  help  build  the  community.  In- 
dustry certainly  cannot  be  the  paaslvr  one 
who  gets  the  benefit  of  the  planning  that 
others  may  do.  I'm  happy  to  say  there  are 
many  evidences  throughout  the  country  of 
the  great  change  in  attitude  of  industrial 
leaders  toward  taking  leadership  In  local 
community  planning.  IncreRslngly  they  are 
learning  that  a  company  cannot  live  In  a 
community  without  becoming  an  integral 
part  of  that  community. 

As  many  large  corporations  grew  and  bad 
plants  all  over  the  country,  and  transferred 
their  men  rather  frequently  from  one  pjant 
to  another,  some  of  t^em  T6f  a  period  of 
year|  felt  that  ILow  men  should  not  link 
themselves  too  closely  In  the  community  be- 
cause they  might  be  transferned  out.  In 
recent  years  that  Idea  has  been  found  to 
be  wrcnT,  and  Increasingly,  large  corpora- 
tions are  encouraging  their  local  managers 
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tolbecome  closely  linked  up  with  the  planning 
of  the  community. 

7ou  will  pardon  me  If  I  tell  you  about  a 
Utile  planning  we  did  right  In  the  city  of 
idgeport  which  Is  practically  a  100  percent 
Inlxistrlal  community,  and  Incidentally  we 
bjve  around  35  different  nationalities  In  our 
lUnlty.  so  the  problem  Is  perhaps  a 
lidtle  more  difficult  than  in  some  communl- 
U  •  where  you  have  a  hundred  percent 
Ai  derlcan  born  and  English  speaking  people. 
Hi  ar  the  end  of  the  war.  we  realized  we 
hi  d  a  tremendous  problem  ahead  for  that 
cc  mmunlty.  It  had  grown  terriflcally — the 
ni  imber  of  people  who  had  come  Into  the 
toyrn  from  surrounding  small  villages  and 
even  from  New  York  City,  had  overflowed 
Ue  town's  facilities  of  every  kind.  And 
msmy  of  them  had  Indicated  they  liked 
C(  nnectlcut.  It  Is  a  beautiful  State,  and 
til  ey  wanted  to  stay  there. 

The  commiinity  had  a  real  problem.  Be- 
sii  le  that  we  had  a  very  large  number  of 
w  terans  of  war  service  who  were  coming 
b)  ck.  The  Bridgeport  Chamber  of  Com- 
msrce.  formed  a  postwar  planning  council 
ol  which  I  happened  to  have  been  the  chair- 
m\n.  We  divided  our  council  up  Into  a 
ni  imber  of  committees.  One  of  these  com- 
m  Ittees  gained  national  fame  as  did  this 
O  naha  committee  which  Mr.  Hopley  told  us 
at  out.  It  was  the  committee  which  or- 
gi  ntzed  our  veteran's  center.  You  may  re- 
el 11  the  Ltfe  story  on  the  veteran's  center 
In   Bridgeport. 

That  committee  was  created  to  avert  dlfS- 
cv  Itles  that  bad  been  experienced  after  the 
First  World  War.  Then  for  example,  veter- 
ai  s'  organ Izayons  vied  with  each  other. 
pi  amlslng  returning  veterans  all  sorts  of 
to  get  themselves  reestabll-^hed.  but 
gely  for  the  purpose  of  membership  drives. 
;  did  not  want  that  to  happen  again. 
the  First  World  War.  Bridgeport, 
had  bread  lines.  It  was  a  disgrace, 
the  First  World  War.  Bridgeport  had 
unfortunate  strikes.  During  the  Second 
Wsrld  War.  Bridgeport  was  free  of  those 
tt  ings.  and  It  was  largely  due  to  the  planning, 
rhe  veteran's  center  was  organized  by  the 
crmblned  efforts  of  all  of  the  agencies  In 
th  e  community.  The  municipal  officials,  all 
of  the  veterans  organizations,  the  Red  Croas. 
the  leaders  of  all  of  the  hospitals  of  the 
CO  simunlty.  the  heads  of  businessM.  the 
cti  Blrman  of  the  Industrial  relations  depart- 
mi  nts  of  the  various  plants,  a  group  of  about 
15  >  which  organized  a  program. 

NT*  bought  an  old  mansion  in  town  to  set 
up  as  a  center,  and  before  we  were  through 
bad  18  different  departments  in  that  one 
hetne  with  an  expert  in  charge  of  each.  A 
veteran  could  come  there  after  he  had  been 
,  and  get  every  kind  of  assistance, 
had  a  banker  there,  paid  by  the  banker*, 
advise  him  on  his  financial  afTalra:  bad 
•al  estate  man  there  to  help  him  on  bis 
ge^tng  a  rental.  We  bad  every  kind  of 
that  that  veteran  could  want.  We 
a  group  of  special  people  to  tfheck  his 
p  itudcs:  we  had  men  representing  the 
ediicational  system  to  help  him  choose  the 
rig  \t  kind  of  a  career. 
Tbe  result  waa  that  our  veteran's  center 
so  successful  we  embodied  It  in  our 
Community  Cbest  program  with  a  subetan- 
budget.  and  eventually,  because  of  Its 
we  bad  people  sent  from  other  aec- 
of  the  country  who  were  problems  In 
th4ir  own  communities  to  have  our  veter* 
center  give  them  a  Ico'x  over  and  see 
they  could  find  the  right  solution 
individual  problems.  And  the  Federal 
Oolrernment  paid  us  a  fee  for  that  wblcb 
be  ped  carry  our  budget  successfully. 

do  not  want  to  go  Into  too  much  detail 

to  tb?  various  programs  that  were  made 

foq  the  plans  of  that  city,  but  I  do  want  to 
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say  that  I  am  a  corvflrmed  believer  in  com- 
munity planning.  And  it  doesn't  take  a  lot 
of  experts  to  do  It.  It  takes  public-spirited 
citlaens  who  will  get  together  and  learn  about 
such  things.  Your  chairman  said  I  live  in 
the  little  town  of  Westport.  which  Is  a  town 
of  10.000.  We  have  a  planning  council  there. 
And  I  am  happy  to  say  that  it  Is  making 
plans  of  substantial  value  to  the  commu- 
nity. 

I  want  to  speak,  however,  for  a  moment, 
on  one  other  point  before  I  close.  All  of 
the  planning  for  communities  must  not  be 
done  on  the  basis  of  the  physical  lay-outs 
of  the  community.  Too  often,  people  think 
that  community  planning  is  solving  the 
parking  problem — we  all  admit  that  to  a 
tremendous  problem — or  straightening  a  road 
somewhere,  or  putting  certain  restrictions 
on  it. 

The  social  and  cultural  side  of  a  commu- 
nity, however,  warrant  a  great  deal  of  con- 
sideration in  a  program  such  as  your  organ- 
ization is  undertaklni;.  I  am  happy  to  say 
that  such  experiments  as  have  t>een  made 
along  that  line  by  Industry  In  our  section 
of  the  country  have  had  gratifying^  results. 
I  will  mention  three  or  four  of  them  {as  illus- 
trations. 

The  matter  of  recreation  came  up,  and  we 
had  no  decent  place  in  this  Industrial  com- 
munity for  a  good  recreational  program.  We 
bad  an  old  armory.  I  don't  know  how  many 
years  old.  and  It  was  idle  three-fourths  of 
the  time.  Some  industrialists  went  to  the 
State  legislature,  and  asked:  "Will  you  per- 
mit us  to  fix  up  the  armory,  clean  It  up.  put 
in  some  more  safety  doors,  and  so  on.,  put  in 
some  bleachers,  and  permit  us  to  use  the 
armory  for  sports  on  those  nights  and  those 
days  when  the  National  Ouard  Isn't  tumg 
It?"    The  assembly  approved  the  bill. 

We  worked  closely  with  the  National 
Ouard.  and  today,  way  beyond  anything 
that  we  had  started  with  in  the  way  of 
basketball  teams  t>etween  different  indus- 
trial concerns,  we  liave  developed  a  center 
for  large  gatherings  of  from  three  to  four 
thousand.  Boy  Scout  Jamborees  are  being 
held  there:  the  various  racial  groups  are  put- 
ting on  their  own  kind  of  parties  and  dU- 
plays  over  week  ends,  and  It  has  become  a 
social  center  for  any  large  type  of  gathering. 
It  was  all  made  possible  by  Industry. 

Then  some  thought  we  should  have  our 
own  symphony  orchestra.  And  where  bet- 
ter to  start  it  than  in  Bridgeport  where  we 
have  plenty  of  community  spirit.  So  they 
did.  And  among  those  things  which 
Bridgeport  indiutry  has  done,  has  been  the 
underwriting  of  some  of  the  concerts.  Par- 
ticularly did  Industry  support  certain  con- 
certs on  which  the  dress  rehearsal  In  the 
afternoon  was  made  open  for  the  children. 
Thousands  and  thousands  of  school  children 
In  Bridgeport  have  had  their  first  chance  to 
get  the  benefit  of  hearing  an  orchestra  play 
symphony  numbers  through  the  help  of  the 
Bridgeport  Industrialists.  What's  more,  the 
director  always  went  out  of  his  way  to  show 
the  children  Just  what  all  the  different  In- 
strumenu  are  and  Just  what  they  sound  like 
individually,  and  I  want  to  tell  you  they 
got  a  great  thrill  out  of  it. 

The  past  winter  waa  pretty  severe,  and 
yet  In  the  coldest  of  weather  and  the  deep- 
est of  snow  thoae  children  couldn't  be  kept 
away  from  thoae  rehearsals  on  the  afternoon 
of  the  symphony  concerts. 

I  could  talk  at  further  length,  but  I  think 
I  ought  to  stop.  If  I  have  given  you  any 
conception  at  all  of  bow  I  feel  rcBardlng 
community  planning  and  Its  effect  upon  bust- 
neas.  and  Industry,  as  well  as  how  business 
and  industry  can  help  In  community  plan- 
ning, then  I  will  have  felt  It  was  worth  while 
coming. 
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Friday.  June  18  (legislative  day  of 
Thursday.  June  17),  1948 

Mr.  GATHINGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  tht  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  following  letter: 

J0NI  17,   1948. 
Mr   B.  McCoLLCM. 

Heth.  Ark. 

DcAK  B:  Your  recent  letter  with  reierence 
to  my  service  as  your  Representative  Is  most 
appreciated.  It  please^s  me  to  set  out  some  of 
the  facts  that  relate  to  my  congressional 
service. 

I  have  supported  all  legislation  com:ng  be- 
fore the  House  to  build  up  the  defenses  of 
the  Nation.  I  remained  at  my  poet  cf  duty 
while  Congress  was  in  session  during  the  war 
years,  to  the  end  that  this  Nation  wculd  be 
safe  from  attack.  I  served  on  the  llllltary 
Affairs  Committee  during  these  years.  It 
was  my  view  then,  as  it  is  now.  that  a  strong 
America  is  necessary  and  essential  to  the 
maintenance  of  peace  and  the  perpetuation 
of  liberty  and  freedom.  I  was  glad  to  have 
had  a  part  as  a  member  of  the  Military  Af- 
fairs Committee  during  those  perlloiis  days 
in  helping  to  frame  seme  of  the  most  ilgnlfl- 
cant  legislation  for  the  security  of  tne  Na- 
tion. I  supported  reciprocal  trade  acts 
legislation 

Having  served  on  the  Veterans'  Conimlttee 
of  the  House.  I  have  stanchly  suppoited  all 
leguiatlon  for  the  l>eneflt  of  the  vetttran  as 
well  as  for  his  widow,  orphans,  and  depend- 
ents. I  was  the  author  of  a  bill  which  pro- 
vided preference  to  veteptms  in  the  purchase 
of  surplus  supplies.  This  leglslathm  was 
enacted  into  law.  I  voted  to  increase  the 
rates  of  compensation  to  the  surviving 
widows,  children,  and  dependent  parents  of 
deceased  veterans  of  World  War  I  and  of 
World  War  II.  I  supported  the  terminal 
leave  pay  legislation  which  paid  terminal 
leave  bonds  in  cash.  I  have  appeared  be- 
fore the  Board  of  Veterans'  Appeals  whenever 
I  have  been  requested  to  do  so  by  any  vet- 
eran residing  In  the  First  Congressional 
District. 

I  have  consistently  supported  the  Dies 
committee  and  its  successor,  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Un-American  Activities.  I  worked 
for  the  passage  of  the  antl-Communlst  pro- 
posal, known  as  the  Mundt  bill. 

I  have  labored  tirelessly  for  high  support 
prices  for  farm  commodities  and  for  soil  con- 
servation in  ail  lU  phases.  I  was  one  of  the 
sponsors  of  the  Agriculture  Research  Act. 
which  Is  most  beneficial  in  finding  new  uses 
for  cotton.  I  have  t)een  commendad  by  rice 
producers  and  rice  millers  for  my  efforts  In 
connection  with  maintaining  a  good  price 
for  rice.  My  every  energy  has  been  exerted 
in  the  Interest  of  rural  electrification  and 
tu  expansion. 

I  was  successful,  with  the  assistance  of  the 
whole  Arkansas  delegation  In  Congress.  In 
the  passage  of  H.  R.  3065.  the  Oathings  bill, 
which  saved  Arkansas'  seventh  seat  in  Con- 
gress. TbU  1)111  bore  my  name  since  I  was 
a  member  of  the  Census  Committee  of  the 
House  at  that  time. 

Tlreleasly  have  I  worked  for  flood  control 
and  drainage  projects  in  the  alluvial  valley 
of  Arkanaas  These  projects,  in  which  I 
■ppearecl  before  the  Flood  Control  Commit- 
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t««.  where  the  projects  were  authorized,  and 
for  whose  construction  I  sutisequently  urged 
the  Appropriations  Committee  to  provide 
funds.  These  projects  include  the  White 
River  Levee  from  Augusta  to  Clarendon.  I 
have  urged  the  appropriation  of  funds  for 
Mississippi  River  levee  work,  which  project 
is  now  under  construction  and  about  thirty 
percent  complete.  I  have  appealed  for  appro- 
priations for  Big  Slough  and  New  Levee  St. 
Francis  dralnapc  district  In  Clay  and  Greene 
Counties.  The  project  is  now  under  construc- 
tion and  about  99  percent  complete.  I  have 
obtained  the  passage  of  a  resolution  for  the 
investigation  with  a  view  to  determining  the 
need  for  the  construction  of  a  river  terminal 
at  West  Memphis,  which,  if  built,  would  re- 
duce freight  rates  tliroughout  Arkansas  and 
the  Southwest.  The  report  Is  sul>6tantlalty 
complete.  I  paEsed  a  resolution  through  the 
Flood  Control  Committee  for  the  investiga- 
tion of  the  need  for  flood  control  on  L'An- 
guUle  Klver.  The  report  waa  favorable  and 
I  have'appe'ired  before  the  Committee,  re- 
questing authorization  for  its  construction. 
These  efforts  have  been  rewarded  as  the 
L'Anguille  project  has  Just  recently  been  ap- 
proved by  Congress.  I  am  at  present  work- 
ing on  the  flood  control  project  which  has 
l)een  approved  by  the  United  States  Army 
Engineers  along  the  St.  Francis  River  In  Cross 
and  St.  Francis  Counties  and  on  Big  Lake  In 
Mississippi  Cotmty.  I  am  at  present  urging 
favonble  action  by  the  Army  engineers  on 
the  project  known  as  Cache  River  and  Bayou 
De  View. 

I  introduced  a  bill  to  provide  that  certain 
cooperntlves  should  be  required  to  pay  Fed- 
eral taxes  on  prcflts  earned.  This  legislation 
is  Intended  to  place  competitive  businesses, 
operated  for  profit,  on  the  same  footing  and 
be  subject  to  the  same  taxes.  This  bill  would 
not  tax  cooperative  farmers'  associations 
where  a  group  of  farmers  banded  themselves 
together  for  the  purpose  of  buying  needed 
supplies  to  be  used  In  crop  production,  re- 
turning the  savings  to  the  individual  mem- 
bers of  the  cooperative.  Neither  would  It 
apply  to  savings  of  cooperative  associations, 
organized  for  the  purpose  of  marketing  their 
commodities. 

1  supported  the  recovery  program  and  the 
appropriations  to  make  it  effective.  I  felt 
that  it  waa  necessary  to  pa.ss  the  Marshall 
plan  In  order  to  stop  the  spread  of  com- 
munism in  western  Europe.  The  vote  on 
this  measure  came  a  few  days  after  the  fall 
of  Czechoslovakia  and  the  ultimatum  to  brave 
little  Finlr.nd.  The  program  also  provided 
an  export  market  for  cotton  and  other  agri- 
cultural commodities. 

I  strongly  supported  the  passage  of  the 
Taft-Hartley  Act  to  establish  Industrial  peace 
and  give  the  American  working  man  many 
rights  which  he  had  not  enjoyed  under  the 
National  Lalx>r  Relations  Act,  as  well  as  to 
set  up  machinery  for  the  settlement  of  strikes 
and  to  prevent  labor-management  disorders. 

I  am  glad  to  hear  from  you  at  any  time 
and  on  any  subject. 

With  sincere  best  wishes,  I  am 
Yotir  friend, 

E.  C.  GATHINGS. 


Let's  HaTc  Real  UnificatioD  of  Our  Armed 
Services 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  MELVIN  PRICE 

or  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  June  18  (legislative  day  of 
Thursday,  June  17),  1948 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.    Mr.  Speaker, 
in  thi£  period  of  International  unrest,  I 


am  deeply  concerned  that  the  unmca- 
tion  law  has  not  put  a  stop  to  the  strug- 
gle between  our  armed  services.  As 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts, Mr.  Lodge,  so  accurately  stated 
during  a  recent  discussion  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate:  "The  (air)  controversy  is 
passed  to  the  Congress  and  we  are  thus 
required  to  pass  judgment  on  a  technical 
dispute  between  professionals.  It  is 
utterly  preposterous,  and  would  be  com- 
ical, if  the  consequences  were  not  so 
dangerous." 

This  responsibility  is  not  new  with  the 
Congress.  For  many  years  we  have  heard 
and  passed  judgment  on  controversial 
military  Issues  which  should  not  have 
passed  unsolved  from  the  Military  Estab- 
lishment. 

In  the  past  year,  two  civilian  boards 
have  been  commissioned  to  study  na- 
tional air  policy.  Each  of  these  groups 
was  confronted  by  the  same  obstacle.  I 
quote  from  the  President's  Air  Policy 
Commission : 

The  strategic  plans  and  requirements 
which  we  have  been  discussing  were  received 
by  us  from  representatives  of  the  Air  Force 
and  Navy.  These  are  independent  statements 
of  each  of  the  Services  and  give  no  effect  to 
the  consolidation  of  functions  and  savings 
which  must  be  made  to  result  from  the  Na- 
tional Security  Act  of  1947. 

The  Congressional  Aviation  Policy 
Board  concluded  in  part: 

The  Board  has  endeavored  to  learn  the 
air  requirements  of  the  Kavy  and  Air  Force 
in  accordance  with  a  unified  plan  of  action, 
but  no  such  plan  has  been  agreed  upon. 

The  Congress  had  hoped  that,  by  this 
time,  the  Unification  Act  would  have 
brought  about  teamwork  between  the 
services  and  a  uniting  of  their  hereto- 
fore separate  programs.  In  this  respect, 
the  unification  is  yet  to  succeed. 

We  were  told  that  the  Key  West  con- 
ference had  resolved  major  disagree- 
ments. Yet  I  have  been  able  to  detect 
no  visible  change  in  any  military  pro- 
gram established  prior  to  Key  West.  Re- 
cent congressional  hearings  have  dis- 
closed that  the  Joint  Cliiefs  of  Staff  do 
not  agree  on  development  of  the  super- 
carrier. 

On  March  26. 1948,  Secretary  Forrestal 
made  the  following  statement  at  Key 
West  concerning  functions  of  the  serv- 
ices: 

Thus,  in  illustration,  the  Navy  would  not 
build  a  large  carrier  on  the  bacis  of  its  con- 
tribution to  strategic  air  warfare.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  might  not  be  able  to  Justify 
the  carrier  solely  on  the  basis  of  iu  naval 
function,  but  a  consideration  of  it«  purely 
navy  function  plus  the  contrtbution  which 
it  could  make  to  a  strategic  air  mission  might 
be  enough  to  warrant  its  construction  if  so 
decided  by  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff. 

Note  that  Mr.  Forrestal  said  "might 
be  enough  to  warrant  its— the  65,000-ton 
carrier — construction  if  approved  by  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff."  But  the  Joint 
Chiefs  hkve  not  approved  the  carrier 
and  Congress  has  been  asked  to  appro- 
priate money  for  Its  construction. 

In  furtherance  of  these  unilateral  mili- 
tary programs,  the  Congress  is  being 
subjected  to  service-slanted  propaganda 
similar  to  that  which  characterized  the 
unification  controversy. 


As  a  case  in  point,  Mr.  Speaker.  JT  cite 
an  article  which  appeared  in  the  May  10 
issue  of  the  Buffalo  Evening  News,  under 
the  authorship  of  a  Naval  Reserve  oflBcer 
named  Richard  Essex.  It  is  a  matter  of 
re?rct  with  me  that  the  distinguished 
Representative  from  New  York  i  I  Mr. 
Cole] ,  saw  fit  to  have  this  article  inserted 
in  the  Cong-hessional  Keccrd.  The  ar- 
ticle clearly  reflects  a  biased  viewpoint 
and  represents  a  vicious  attack  against 
the  United  States  Air  Force  and  the  role 
of  land-based  air  power.  The  rfecord 
must  be  put  straight. 

The  Essex  article  charges  that  pre(ssure 
applied  by  the  Air  Force  has  muzzled 
the  Navy,  thereby  preventing  the  Navy 
from  presenting  to  the  public  full  facts 
concerning  its  achievements  in  the  Pa- 
cific war.  I  have  looked  into  this  mat- 
ter and  am  convinced  that  nothing  could 
be  further  from  the  truth.  Members  of 
all  services  have  appeared  before  vari- 
ous Committees  of  the  Eightieth  Congress 
and  were  given  ample  opportunity  to  ex- 
press their  views  freely.  To  allege'  that 
the  Navy  has  been  muzzled  is  to  Impugn 
the  integrity  of  the  officials  who  testified 
under  oath  before  this  body.  It  has  been 
my  impression  that  all  services  were 
quite  outspoken  during  these  hearings. 

The  Essex  article  also  states: 

The  Air  Force  has  for  3  years  con- 
ducted a  vigorctis  propaganda  campaign  to 
identify  itself  as  the  exclusive  proprietor  of 
American  air  power. 

Members  of  Congress,  having  listened 
to  the  lengthy  debates  on  unification,  are 
aware  that  all  services  agreed  to  the 
Navy's  having  its  own  air  arm.  The  Air 
Force  did  not  agree,  however  to  the 
Navy's  building  a  long-range  air  ;force, 
in  competition  with  the  assigned  mission 
cf  the  Air  Force.  This- is  the  hefirt  of 
the  present  controversy.  ;1 

In  reviewing  testimony  before  bon.- 
gress  and  before  the  Finlettar  and  Brew- 
ster committees.  I  find  that  during  the 
past  6  months,  the  Navy  hfts  increased 
its  program  from  8,000  planes  to  14,500 
planes,  including  over  9,000  first-line 
combat  planes  of  the  Regular  Navy. 
The  latter  figtue  exceeds  by  2,100  Air 
Force  requirements  for  first-line  com- 
bat planes  for  the  Regular  Air  Force. 
The  Navy  visualizes  the  65.000-ton  car- 
rier as  a  launching  deck  for  long-fange 
jet  bombers  carrying  atomic  explosives. 
There  Is  a  growing  conviction  that  this 
program  constitutes  an  incursion  Into 
the  field  of  strategic  air  warfare  and 
there  Is  a  mounting  concern  over  the 
Nation's  ability  to  build  and  support  two 
competing  air  forces. 

The  following  is  extracted  from  testi- 
mony of  May  17,  1948,  before  a  subcom- 
mittee of  the  House  Armed  Services 
Committee: 

Mr.  Hess.  Admiral,  as  Chief  of  Naval  Oper- 
ations are  you  in  a  position  to  tell  the  com- 
mittee what  yoiu:  plans  are  for  a  future  air 
force  of  the  Navy  insofar  as  planes  and  car- 
riers are  concerned? 

Admiral  E>enfeu>.  Well,  of  course,  the  mis- 
sion of  the  Navy  is  to  have  the  necessary 
carriers  and  naval  aviation  to  perform  any 
mission  that  the  Navy  is  given  by  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff.  At  Key  West  it  was  a^eed 
that  in  carrying  out  thes<;  missions  that  the 
Navy  would  be  authorized  to  attack  targets, 
inland  or  otherwise,  in  carrying  out  this 
mission. 
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It  1 1  also  believed  that  the  naval  aviation 
•houl(  1  carry  out  whatever  missions  they 
were  >  aked  to  perform  to  further  the  over-all 
air  eflort  and  that,  of  course,  will  be  decided 
by  tb  )  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff. 

Th<  reXore,  In  oxir  plane  program  we  hope 
to  ha  e  stilBclent  planes,  and  we  considered 
that  14.500  were  sufficient  at  the  start  of 
any  i  mergency  to  carry  out  any  mission 
vhlc!:  we  might  be  called  upon  to  perform. 

Th?  facts  are.  therefore,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  n  the  absence  of  a  Jointly  approved 
plan  of  strategy,  the  Navy  is  building 
an  a  r  force  to  carry  out,  any  possible 
mlssi  )n  which  they  might  be  called  upon 
to  perform,  including  strategic  air  war- 
ware  The  extravagance  of  this  type 
oX  pi  inning  is  self-evident. 

In  order  to  Justify  this  extravagance. 
Invld  ous  comparisons  are  being  made 
coQC<  ming  the  ability  of  carrier  and 
based  aircraft  to  do  the  same  job. 
seen  many  statements  of  this 
The  Buffalo  Evening  News  article. 
lUchard  Essex,  makes  the  following 


land-r 
I 

kind. 

by 

stateinent 

Uni  Led  States  carrier  aviation  In  the  Pa- 
cific ^  ^ar  had  a  far  better  record  ai<alnst  the 
Japar  ese  air  forces  than  did  our  land-based 
aviatl  ;n 


Speaker,  the  Navy's  war  record  in 


the  I  aciflc  is  admirable,  and  no  Issue  la 
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with  it.    It  is  a  proud  record,  ac- 

eds^ed  by  all.    It  can  stand  on  Its 

■^ut  belittling  the  equally  proud 

„I  other  services.     The  carriers 

superb  Job.  along  with  other  ele- 

i  of  our  armed  forces. 
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force  I,  we  must,  in  the  Interest  of  sur- 
vival assure  that  the  Congress  is  pre- 
sented a  fair  evaluation. 

Th>  Essex  article  makes  the  follow- 
ing s  atement : 

Oia    carrier  air  force  established   air  au- 
pfMBi  cy  wherever  It  went.    / 

In  ronsldering  this  bold  statement,  Mr. 
Spea  ;er,  I  would  like  to  quote  a  few  pas- 
sages from  an  official  document  pub- 
Haibti  by  the  United  States  Strategic 
ig  Survey  and  prepared  by  its 
Militiry  Analysis  DlvL^lon.  entitled  "Air 
Camijaigns  of  the  Pacific  War": 

landing    (Guadalcanal.  August   1942) 
t^ade   under   carrier   air  cover,   though 
were  forced  to  retire  southward 
of  8  August  due  to  the  presence  of 
land-baaed  aircraft  in  the  area. 
though  our  carriers  were  within  150 
of  the  action  at  the  time,  no  attempt 
to  attack  the  enemy  task  force  on 
lowing  morning.      The  enemy  land- 
air  threat  to  our  own  carriers.  If  they 
the   area,   and  the   fact  that  there 
JO  carriers  In  t.'ie  enemy  force — whose 
would  have  Justified  risking  cur  own 
Influenced    the    decl- 
to  attack  with  our  carrier  force  on 
lowing  morning  (p.  19 ». 
Battles  of  Coral  Sea  and  Midway  and 
ous    other    engagements    around    the 
had  demonstrated  the  vulnerabll- 
the  carriers  to  air  attack,  and  had  fur- 
demonstrated    the    relatively    limited 
of  carriers  for  sustained  operations, 
these  ent^agements.  the  Japanese 
carriers.  less  their  air  components. 
withdrawn  to  Tr\ik.  Novamber  1942. 
l^om  there  to  the  home  Islands  for  re- 
and  remannlng       Meanwhile  United 
carriers,    after    the    Battle    of   Santa 
bland  in  Octot>er  1942.  had  as  a  gen- 
ijractlce  kept  wall  out  of  range  of  land- 
enemy  aircraft  (survey  study,  p.  26). 
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On  the  afternoon  of  25  October  the  Com- 
mander of  Taak  Force  71  notified  the  Com- 
mander in  Chief.  Southwest  Pacific  Area, 
that  his  eacort  aircraft  carriers  had  t^n 
seriously  crippled  by  air  and  surface  attack, 
that  there  had  been  no  fighter  cover  for 
Leyte  on  that  date,  and  In  some  caaes  none 
for  the  escort  aircraft  carriers,  and  that  the 
escort  aircraft  carrlsn*  luailwiwi  effort  had 
been  expended  in  dcfmdtaf  UmBulvea.  He 
further  stated  that  apparently  a  large  num- 
ber of  enemy  aircraft  had  been  flown  in  and 
that  It  was  of  the  utmost  importance  for 
land-tMucd  aircraft  to  be  flown  Into  Leyte 
immediately.  Original  plans  had  called  for 
land-based  aircraft  to  be  operational  and 
take  over  the  defense  of  Leyte  oo  5  Wovem- 
ber  However,  due  to  the  Inability  of  the 
Seventh  and  Thlrtl  Fleets  to  t>reak  up  the 
enemy  air  opposition — which  was  taking 
heavy  toll  of  our  destroyers  and  escort  car- 
riers In  suicide  attacks— Fifth  AF  P  Sfla 
were  flown  Into  the  area  on  27  October.  Just 
pa  soon  as  the  Tarioban  strip  could  take 
them  At  1600.  27  October,  the  Fifth  AF 
assiimed  the  respoaslbOity  for  the  air  de-^ 
fense  of  Leyte  and  for  air  support  to  the  sur- 
face forces — with  a  total  of  S3  P-SSs.  Bf. 
31  October  all  carriers  of  Tas*!  Force  33  had 
l)een  withdrawn  Howard  UUth' 

The  33  P-38s  bad  been  built  up  to  M  and 
this  force  of  landbaaed  AAF  fl^hters.  0  days 
after  arrival,  had  cstabllahcd  local  air  supe- 
rtorlty  (survey  study,  p.  39> 

The  loea  of  air  superiority  In  the  area  prior 
to  the  arrival  of  land-baMd  flghters  was  not 
due  to  a  rebirth  of  Japanese  atr  power.  Ac- 
tually, of  the  thousands  of  enemy  aircraft 
In  the  Philippines  at  the  time,  on!y  a  small 
number  were  operab'e.  Enemy  aircraft 
sorties  In  the  Leyte  area  averaged  less  than 
100  per  day  during  the  critical  period  of  the 
Leyte  operation.  The  enemy's  adopOOB  of 
suicide  tactics  Increased  the  vutaSMMtty 
of  our  carriers  atid  to  this  «••  addad  the 
damage  inflicted  by  the  JapaiMM  surface 
fleet.  The  air  power  of  the  fleet,  being  de- 
pendent upon  the  floating  alrbaae.  found  it- 
self unable  to  reaaaert  a  sufficient  degree  of 
air  domination. 

It  la  significant  to  note  that,  at  Leyte,  our 
carrier  air  forces  for  the  first  time  In  the 
Pacific  War  endeavored  to  maintain  air 
superiority  In  the  proximity  of  a  land  mass 
suitable  for  the  basing  of  an  effective  land- 
baaed  air  force,  and  that,  despite  the  low 
order  of  combat  capability  to  which  that 
opposing  land-based  air  force  had  been  re- 
duced, it— the  Japanese  land-baaed  air 
force — still  retained  the  capability  of  forc- 
ing a  more  powerful  concentration  of  air- 
power,  far  excelling  the  defender  In  com- 
bat capability,  to  an  early  withdrawal  from 
the  battle  area  by  reason  of  a  fundamental 
and  controlling  factor — the  high  vulnera- 
bility of  the  carrier  base  (survey  study,  p.  48) . 

The  Essex  article  charges   that   the 
"AAP  progressed  slowly." 
The  survey  study  states  on  page  45: 

Carrier  strikes  against  Japan  proper  had 
little,  if  any,  effect  on  the  opposition  en- 
countered by  the  Twentieth  AF  over  Japan. 
B-29  attacks  had  been  started  8  months 
before  the  first  carrier  attack  and  had  been 
going  on  successfully  since  that  time.  Here 
again  was  clearly  shown  that  a  high  degree 
of  air  domination  had  to  be  achieved  before 
a  fleet  might  approach  land  masses  with  im- 
punity—while  a  lesser  degree  of  air  domina- 
tion  permitted  air  attack  with  an  acceptable 
loss  rate. 

It  Is  unfortunate.  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
the  Congress  would  dignify,  by  Insertion 
In  the  RkcoKO,  any  article  presenting  an 
evaluation  of  the  role  of  air  power  in  the 
Pacific  which  falls  to  even  mention  the 
B-29s.  Testimony  before  the  Congress 
indicates  that  B-29s  dropped  146,000  tons 
of  bombs  on  the  Japanese  mainland  as 
compared  to  6.766  tons  dropped  by  car- 


rier aircraft.  In  this  connection.  I  would 
like  to  quote  from  page  4  of  the  survey 
study : 

In  the  later  stages  of  the  war.  while  our 
full-scale  amphiblouB  Invasion  force  waa  be- 
ing readied,  our  long-range  bombers,  based 
l.SOO  miles  from  Japan  and  outalde  the  oper- 
ating radius  of  her  land-baaed  aircraft,  car- 
ried sulBclent  tonnage  of  bombs  to  Japan 
to  destroy  her  principal  cities  and  Industries 
and  to  convince  her  leaders  of  the  futUlty 
of  further  reslsUnce.  Japan  surrendered 
because  her  intact  home  army  could  no  longer 
protect  her  people  from  destruction  by  air 
attack,  even  though  it  shotild  repel  the  sur- 
face Invasion. 

Continuing  his  attack  against  the 
United  States  Air  Force,  the  Essex  article 

states: 

Carrier  air  power  established  air  auperior- 
ity  more  quickly  and  at  far  less  cost  than 
did  our  land-based  air  forces.  Carrier  air 
power  carried  our  air  i  iff  snails  forward  more 
rapidly  than  did  our  land-hsasd  air  forces. 

The  survey  study,  page  20: 

The  defeat  of  the  Japanese  Naval  Air  Force 
in  the  New  Oulnea-Rabaul-Solomons  area, 
predominantly  by  land-baaed  aircraft,  but 
materially  »— »"*»^  by  carrier-based  aircraft, 
was  the  most  significant  result  of  this  phase 
of  the  war.  This  action  insured  not  OBlf 
local  air  auperlorlty,  but  our  air  dosninatka 
of  any  area  in  which  only  Japanese  Naval 
Air  Force  units  would  be  encountered  dur- 
ing the  balance  of  the  war. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  that  the  above 
passages  which  I  have  extracted  from  an 
offlcUil  Government  document  will  serve 
to  expow  the  bias  and  inaccuracy  of  the 
Essex  article.  This  type  of  one-sided 
presentation  reminds  me  of  the  follow- 
inf  statMMnt  made  by  'Stalin  on  the 
occmsUm  of  a  V  J -anniversary  commem- 
oration In  Russia:  "Here  again  the  Soviet 
people  and  the  Soviet  armed  forces  vic- 
toriously concluded  the  war  against  Im- 
perialist Japan. '  No  mention  was  made 
of  any  other  nation's  contribution  to  this 
victory.  The  official  Soviet  war  movie 
showed  only  Red  officers  signing  for  the 
Allies. 

The  controversy  over  "who  won  the 
war  in  the  Pacific"  has  been  going  on 
now  since  VJ-day.  Reams  of  statistics 
have  been  presented,  showing  who  sank 
the  most  ships  and  who  destroyed  the 
most  aircraft.  This  program  of  propa- 
ganda is  becoming  extremely  tiresome 
and  offers  nothing  constructive. 

The  war  In  the  Pacific  required  the  em- 
ployment of  all  Allied  air,  sea  and  ground 
forces,  and  their  supporting  Services  at 
home  and  abroad.  It  is  Idle  to  speculate 
which  of  these  forces  contributed  more 
to  the  defeat  of  Japan,  since  any  future 
enemy  will  present  an  entirely  different 
problem  in  time,  space  and  weapons. 
Those  men  who  died  to  carry  out  the 
will  of  a  united  country  need  no  service 
insignia  to  honor  their  contribution. 
Those  who  lived  to  see  the  vici-ory  they 
helped  make  possible  are  eagerly  await- 
ing the  time  when  our  Services  start 
working  together  In  a  unified  eflort  to 
Insure  our  freedom.  No  single  force  and 
no  single  weapon  defeated  Japan.  She 
was  conquered  by  the  United  States,  and 
In  a  broader  sense,  by  the  united  nations. 

The  present  controversy  over  the  car- 
rier closely  parallels  the  old  fight  over 
the  battleship.  The  Navy  once  con- 
tended that  the  battleship  would  remain 
the  primary  weapon  of  naval  power,  and 
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that  It  could  not  be  sunk  by  aircraft. 
Time  and  the  Japanese  Air  Force  de- 
clined to  honor  this  prediction  during 
the  fateful  month  of  December  1941  at 
Pearl  Harbor  and  off  the  coast  of  Ma- 
laya. Today,  the  battleship  has  been 
relegated  to  a  back  seat  and  the  carrier 
Is  called  the  spearhead  of  naval  power. 
The  old  term  'sea-power"  has  now  be- 
come "air-sea  power  "  as  the  Navy  enters 
the  realm  of  air  power.  There  being 
no  opposing  fleets  to  threaten  us,  the 
field  of  strategic  air  warfare  becomes  of 
primary  Interest.  But  carriers,  like  bat- 
tleships, can  be  sunk.  As  one  of  our 
most  experienced  generals  stated  before 
the  Senate  Military  Affairs  Committee 
In  1945.  'The  carrier  has  two  attributes- 
one  attribute  is  that  it  can  move  about, 
and  the  other  attribute  is  that  it  can 
be  sunk." 

The  Pinletter  Comml.'^slon,  In  recofml- 
tlon  cf  the  danger  of  individual  Services 
advancing  their  own  Interests,  made  the 
following  statement: 

We  new  with  great  anxiety  the  pressures 
from  many  sides  directed  toward  the  main- 
tenance of  yesterday's  establishment  to  fight 
tomorrow's  war;  of  unwillingness  to  discard 
the  old  and  take  on  the  new;  of  a  determi- 
nation to  advance  the  Interest  of  a  segment 
at  the  sacrifice  of  the  body  as  a  whole.  All 
this  is  understandable,  for  it  comes  in'  large 
part  from  loyalty  of  each  Service  to  its  tra- 
ditions. But  we  can  no  longer  afford  the 
waste  it  Involves.  Hope  rests  only  with  the 
abllltv  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense  under  the 
President  to  discharge  effectively  the  author- 
ity vested  in  him,  with  one  objective  in 
mind — the  maximum  in  security  for  the 
minimum  In  cost.  It  is  imperative  that  this 
be  done;  for  unlSM  it  is,  we  will  not  have  a 
military  establishment  capable  of  defending 
the  country. 

In  closing,  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  quote 
the  final  paragraph  of  an  article  from  a 
recent  Issue  of  the  Christian  Science 
Monitor  by  Roscoe  Drummond.  In  my 
opinion,  this  paragraph  accurately  states 
our  present  situation: 

It  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  column  to  as- 
sume lightly  to  judge  whether  the  Navy  or  the 
Air  Force  should  be  built  Into  the  prime  of- 
fensive force  of  the  Nation's  defense.  But 
what  needs  to  be  seen  is  that  if  the  United 
States  doesn't  look  out.  instead  of  nMiklng 
the  mistake  of  trying  to  have  two  adequate  air 
forces.  It  will  end  up  by  so  dividing  its  funds 
and  production  that  It  won't  have  one  ade- 
quate air  force. 


Secretary  Marshall  Is  Not  the  Government 
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Mrs.  ST.  GEORGE.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my 
remarks  I  Include  In  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record  an  article  by  Mr.  Felix  Morley 
appearing  In  Human  Events. 

This  article  proves  again  how  far  we 
have  gone  toward  the  totalitarian  con- 
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cept  of  government  In  our  State  Depart- 
ment. 

Secrftast  Makshall  Is  Not  the  Oovcrnbcznt 
(By  Felix  Morley) 

On  June  9.  Secretary  of  State  Marshall  an- 
nounced that  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  "approves  and  accepts"  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  London  Conference  for 
the  disposition  of  western  Germany.  His 
announcement  was  made  almost  casually,  at 
a  routine  State  Department  "news  confer- 
ence." 

It  is  not  unlikely  that  these  recommenda- 
tions will  prove  to  be  the  nearest  thing  to  a 
peace  treaty  w^ith  Germany  that  will  ever  be 
written.  They  commit  the  American  people 
to  undertakings  of  indefinite  duration  and 
far-reaching  importance.  Under 'the  London 
Agreement,  announced  on  June  7,  the  United 
States  becomes  morally  obligated  to  apply 
"necessary  enforcement  measures"  In  Ger- 
many on  the  majority  decision  of  a  new  In- 
ternational Authority  where  American  rep- 
resentatives will  have  3  out  of  15  votes. 

Very  few  Atnerlcans  have  any  idea  of  what 
this  new  arrangement  Is.  or  how  it  came  to 
be  made.  While  the  text  of  the  undertaking 
is  available,  it  has  received  only  summary 
attention  in  most  of  our  newspapers.  Edi- 
torial comment.  Judging  by  samples  at  hand, 
has  been  both  superficial  and  misleading. 
For  this  the  press  is  scarcely  to  blame.  Cur- 
rently there  is  a  stern  competition  of  news 
items  for  available  space.  And  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  has  made  no  attempt  to  em- 
phasize the  significance  of  the  undertaking 
which  Secretary  Marshall  has  personally  "ac- 
cepted" In  the  name  of  the  American  Gov- 
ernment. 

There  are  two  major  reasons  why  the  De- 
partment of  State  Is  tacitly  underplaying 
the  news  In  this  extremely  Important  de- 
velopment, in  spite  of  the  huge  propaganda 
machine  which  this  department  has  built 
to  Influence  public  opinion  at  home,  and  to 
carry  what  is  euphemistically  called  the 
Voice  of  America  to  the  far  comers  of  the 
earth. 

In  the  case  of  the  pending  agreeihent  for 
Germany  the  Department  of  State  is  pub- 
licity shy  because — not  for  the  first  time— the 
Administration  is  completely  bypassing  the 
United  Nations  in  a  manner  scarcely  con- 
sistent with  the  obligations  of  membership. 
The  second,  and  more  Important,  reason  for 
aversion  to  publicity  in  this  matter  la  that 
the  Department  of  State  is  also  playing  fast 
and  loose  with  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States. 

n 

At  his  news  conference  on  June  9,  Secre- 
tary Marshall  was  asked  whether  he  had  con- 
sidered the  constitutional  Implications  of 
bis  decision  to  accept  the  London  Agreement, 
in  the  name  of  the  Government  of  the 
United  States.  The  Secretary  replied  that 
he  had  not  consulted  any  lawyers  in  the  mat- 
ter. It  is  to  be  assumed  that  he  has  Presi- 
dent Truman's  approval,  but  that  U  not 
enough. 

Certainly  it  might  have  been  embarrassing 
to  take  legal  opinion,  since  the  political  ob- 
jective is  to  put  this  agreement  into  effect 
as  quickly  as  possible,  and  since  there  is  a 
very  strong  case  for  the  argument  that  this 
agreement  is  a  treaty  between  the  United 
States  and  other  sovereignties.  If  so,  it  must 
have  congressional  approval  under  that  part 
of  Article  II,  Section  2  of  the  Constitution, 
which  says: 

"He  (the  President)  shall  have  power  by 
and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Sen- 
ate to  make  treaties,  provided  two-thirds  of 
the  Senators  present  concur." 

The  London  Agreement  of  June  9  covers  a 
lot  of  ground,  with  the  purpose  of  establish- 
ing In  western  Germany  an  independent  fed- 
eral republic  to  which  the  areas  under  Rus- 
sian occupation  might  eventually  adhere. 
But  from  the  viewpoint  of  International  law 


the  most  significant  part  of  the  arrangement 
Is  the  proposal  to  establish  sfn  "International 
Authority  for  the  Ruhr,"  the  great  coal,  coke, 
and  steel  producing  area  which  for  a  cen- 
tury has  given  Germany  most  of  its  economio 
strength. 

As  released  by  the  Department  of  State,  the 
recommendation  for  this  new  International 
Authority  Is  textually  as  long  as  ♦he  genersd 
communique  to  which  it  Is  attached.  The 
annex  concerning  the  Ruhr  is  the  tall 
which  wags  the  dog.  It  contains  12  sections, 
of  which  Nos.  2  and  3  Indicate  the  mag- 
nitude of  the  step  which  Secretary  Marshall 
has  now  approved,  in  the  name  of  the 
United  States. 

"2.  The  Intemationj^I  Authority  shall  be 
composed  of  representatives  of  the  United 
States.  United  Kingdom,  France,  Netherlands, 
Belgium,  Luxembourg,  and  Germany. 

"3.  The  International  Authority  shall  take 
Its  decisions  by  majority  vote.  The  United 
States,  United  Kingdom,  France,  and  Ger- 
many shall  have  three  votes  each,  and  the 
Netherlands,  Belglxim,  and  Luxembourg  one 
vote  each." 

Admittedly  there  is  room  for  debate  a^  to 
what  Is  and  is  not  a  treaty.  But  If  the  above 
arrangement  among  the  United  States  and 
five  other  sovereign  powers  is  a  mere  execu- 
tive agreement,  then  It  must  be  said  that 
there  is  no  longer  any  such  thing  as  a  treaty 
and  Article  II,  Section  2  of  the  Constitution 
has  become  a  dead  letter. 

There  is  much  evidence  for  the  belief  that 
elimination  of  the  treaty-making  power  of 
the  Senate  Is  one  objective  of  State  Depart- 
ment policy  in  this  matter.  Many  appointed 
officials  of  that  Department  have  long  been 
restive  under  the  restraints  on  personal  gov- 
ernment imposed  by  the  provUion  for  ob- 
taining senatorial  "advice  and  consent". 

m 

It  Is  Interesting  to  note  the  different  proce- 
dures followed  in  Great  Britain,  France,  and 
the  United  States  in  the  effort  to  establish 
the  London  Agreement  as  a  matter  of  na- 
tional policy. 

In  Great  Britain,  the  Foreign  Minister,  Mr. 
Ernest  Bevln,  kept  the  Prime  Minister  and 
Cabinet  fully  Informed  during  the  9  weeks 
of  diplomatic  negotiations.  When  agreement 
was  reached,  by  the  normal  procedure  of  dis- 
cussion and  concession,  it  receive!  Cabinet 
approval.  Then  the  agreement  was  sub- 
mitted to  Parliament  for  inquiry  and  exami- 
nation. Full  opportunity  was  given  tha 
elected  representatives  of  the  people  to  ac- 
cept, to  modify  or  to  reject  the. program  to 
which  the  executive  had  given  approval. 

The  same  democratic  procedure  operates  In 
France.  There,  in  addition  to  Cabinet  sanc- 
tion, the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  of  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies  had  to  be  consulted  be- 
fore submission  of  the  agreement  to  the  popu- 
lar Assembly.  Foreign  Minister  Bldault  ob- 
served on  the  floor  of  the  Chamber,  on  June 
11,  that  "the  agreement  Is  not  definite  until 
It  has  been  approved  ^y  Parliament". 

The  American  system  of  government  Is  im- 
questlonably  less  democratic  than  that  of 
either  Great  Britain  or  France.  The  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States  does  not  provide 
that  international  agreements  made  by  the 
executive  arm  be  submitted  to  the  Hotise  of 
Representatives  for  approval.  But  for  that 
very  reason  the  provision  for  securing  the 
"advice  and  consent"  of  the  Senate  Is  the 
more  Important. 

So  It  appears  that  Secretary  Marshall  waa 
grossly  exceeding  the  constitutional  preroga- 
tive of  his  office  in  accepting  the  London 
Agreement  on  Western  Germany  in  the  name 
of  the  (jovernment  of  the  United  States. 
Without  the  consent  of  the  Senate,  as  was 
promptly  pointed  out  by  Senator  Taft  and 
others,  the  Secretary  of  State  has  no  author- 
ity to  bind  the  country  In  this  manner. 
This  appointed  official  may  and  should  rec- 
ommend approval  of  a  treaty  In  the  Presi- 
dent's   name.    But    the    President    cannot 
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adopt  a  treaty,  and  no  treaty  agrae- 
ataopttd  In  thla  unconstitutional  man-' 
t  Indlng  on  tb*  AflMrtcan  people.    That 
be  clearly  \mderatood  In  Kurope. 
argument,    of    course,    has    nothing 
to  do  with  the  merit  or  demerit  of 
proposal.     Much  could  be  said 
much  against,  the  actual  pro v talons 
)endljag  London  AgreMoent.    But  the 
tasue  Is  a  matter  of  eonstltutlonal 
To  deny  this  Is  atatply  to  deny 
ty  to  our  republican  Institutions. 

rv 

Is  an  underlying  moral  in  all  this. 

Is  not  new — it  has  merely  been 

in   by   the   men   who   bare   run   the 

States     for     the     last     IS     years. 

ccme  to  believe  that  the  end  justl- 

means.     And  in  this  case  the  end  Is 

to  escape  somehow  from  the  ghastly 

In    which    the  doctrine   of   personal 

has  Involved  the  United  States. 

now    almost    3    years    since    Presl- 

THiman  went  to  Potsdam  and  made  an 

stupid  agreement  for  the  dts- 

of    postwar   Germany.     Under    the 

powers  of  the  President,  and  as  a 

of  the  unconditional  surrender  pol- 

Truman  bad  the  power  to  ttim  half 

ottr  to  Russia.    But  the  poeaee- 

power  did  not  make  that  actloo  wtte. 

aildltlon  to  tbu  inept  division  of  Oer- 

Che  President   of   the   United   SUtee 

•  fantastic  policy  of  vengeance. 

ntllng  and  general  ruination 

pert   of  Germany   which   was   not 

over  to  Btalln.    Three  years  of  this 

M  done  more  than  destroy  what  was 

Oennany     It    has   also   ruined    all 

Europe,  which  must  now  be  subsl- 

Ihdeflnttely  by  Americans. 

sutlook  Is  so  bad.  and  the  results  of 

R^KMevclt-Truman    policy    of    personal 

disastrous,    that    the    Admlnlstra> 

b^atedly   realises   It  must   completely 

the  direction  of  Its  German  policy — 

minimum   of   delay.     To   do   this   It 

simultaneously    placate    the    French, 

aarrow  and  Intranslgeant  nationalism 

adverse   to   the   utter   destruction   of 

,  so  long  as  they  can  count  on  the 

taxpayer  to  stand  the  ccst  involved. 

It    has    become    hopelessly    en- 

In  the  alien  politics  of  Europe  the 

admlnlstratioa  seems  to  feel  that  It 

1  LOW  scuttle  the  Constitution  of  the 

States,  as  the  only  quick  way  of  es- 

the  mesB  of  Its  own  making.     To 

he  sordid  picture  as  It  Is,  In  an  elec- 

.  would  be  politically  disastrous. 

Marshall  Is  not  the  culprit.     He 

attempting   to   hold    together   a 

1  or  which  he  Is  not  responsible.    Many 

soldier  has  gone  down  courageously 

ilnsavory  cause. 


Farmei  s  aad  Their  Spokesmea  Endorse 
Coa  ressmaa  Mahoo  T.  Beanett's 
Rec  rd 
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BENNETT     of     Missouri.       Mr. 

T,  one  of  the  most  heartening  and 

experiences  I  have  had  as  a  re- 

my  6  years  in  Congress  Is  the  warm 

appreciation  expressed  for  my  work  on 

of   agriculture   by   the   farmers 


themselves,  and  their  recognized  spokes- 
men. 

This  Is  especially  encouraging  to  me 
because  I  bave  the  honor  to  represent 
a  congressional  district  which  is  impor- 
tant in  an  agricultural  way.  I  like  to 
think  that  the  farmers  of  my  district 
realize  I  understand  their  problems  be- 
cause I  have  come  from  a  long  line  of 
Missouri  farmers  and  have  knowledge  of 
their  case  as  it  relates  to  legislation.  I 
am  not  a  farmer.  My  training  has  been 
in  the  law  and  government  service,  which 
is  the  best  preparation  for  a  congres- 
slocal  career.  But,  a  Congressman's  pre- 
vious occupation  is  not  too  important. 
What  is  important  is  his  education  and 
his  determination  to  he  fair,  and  cou- 
rageous, and  whether  he  is  youthful  and 
vigorou.*;  enough  to  do  the  hard  work. 
Missouri's  late  Champ  Clark  (Democrat) , 
Speaker  of  the  United  States  House  of 
Representatives,  put  it  thi.^  way : 

A  man  has  to  learn  to  be  a  Representative 
Just  as  he  must  learn  to  be  a  blacksmith,  a 
carpenter,  a  farmer,  an  engineer,  a  lawyer, 
or  a  doctor.  It  Is  an  imwlse  performance 
for  any  district  to  change  Repreeenutlvee 
at  sh'trt  intervals.  A  new  Congreaamin 
must  begin  at  the  foot  of  the  daae  and  'tpeU 
up.  The  best  rule.  It  seems  to  dm.  >•  for  a 
district  to  select  a  young  man  with  mpatify. 
Industrious,  booest,  energetic,  sober  and 
courageous,  and  keep  blm  here  so  long  as  be 
discbargee  his  dutlee  faithfully  and  well. 
Such  a  man  will  gradually  rise  to  high  posi- 
tion and  Influence  in  the  House.  His  wide 
acquaintance  with  Members  helps  him 
amazingly  In  doing  things  for  bis  constit- 
tients. 

The  farmers  of  my  district,  in  every 
county,  have  given  me  increasing  ma- 
jorities at  each  election.  They  wouldn't 
want  a  Congressman  who  had  a  one- 
track  mind  or  experience  or  education  in 
only  one  field.  They  realize  that  the 
complex  questions  now  liefore  Congress 
require  a  broad  education,  experience 
and  understanding  of  many  things.  The 
business,  labor,  and  other  interests  of  my 
district  are  also  Important.  The  6th 
Missouri  Congressional  District  was.  on 
one  occasion,  called  by  the  St.  Louis 
Post-Dispatch  "the  moj^t  typically  rep- 
resentative district  In  Missouri."  Yes. 
our  interests  are  diversified.  Even  our 
farming  is  diversified.  It  is  no  easy 
task  to  learn  how  to  represent  all  these 
interests  in  such  a  way  as  to  promote  the 
prosperity  of  all  without  hurting  some. 
Eut.  that's  what  I  have  tried  to  be.  a 
Representative  for  all  the  people,  not 
Just  the  farmers,  not  Just  the  business- 
men, union  men,  professional  people,  or 
housewives,  but  all  the  people.  The  pur- 
pose of  this  statement  is  to  summarize 
how  the  farmers  feel  I  have  ."served  them. 
They  are  entitled  to  such  a  report  on  my 
record. 

On  June  11. 1948. 1  received  the  follow- 
ing letter  from  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  of  the  United 
States  House  of  Representatives.  Hon. 
CuTFORo  R.  Hope,  of  Kansas : 

Dbab  Maxion:  I  want  to  txjataM  to 
you  my  appreciation  for  your  cooperation 
with  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  through- 
out your  service  In  Congress.  This  has  been 
most  helpful  In  promoting  the  prosperity  of 
our  farmers  and  gaining  for  them  legisla- 
tion of  sovmd  and  lasting  benefit.  The 
Agriculture  Committee  has  recogniaed  the 
merit  of  legislation  you  have  sponsored  to 
help  the  farmers  and  has  favorably  reported 


It.  Ton  have  dwnonstratcd  to  the  commit- 
tee and  to  Congreae  your  keen  understanding 
of  the  farm  proMam  and  your  willingness  to 
cooperate  with  tanners  and  their  spokesmen 
to  help  solve  It.  Ivery  farmer  In  your  dis- 
trict, I  am  sure,  knows  this,  to  Judge  frcm 
past  election  returns,  but  you  can  quote  me 
as  saying  that  I  am  sure  no  Congressman 
from  Mlasourl  has.  can.  or  wUl  do  more  than 
you.  for  the  fanner. 

It  has  been  a  source  of  great  satisfaction 
to  me  as  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  to  know  that  In  the  considera- 
tion of  any  legislation  Involving  the  fanners 
of  this  country,  you  could  always  be  four.d 
en  the  farmers'  side.  Further,  the  sugges- 
tions which  you  have  made  to  me  concern- 
ing the  long  range  program  and  other  Im- 
portant legislation  bave  been  moat  helpful. 

It  looks  now  as  If  the  Sltt  Congress  would 
hare  before  U  many  matters  affecting  agri- 
culture, and  I  am  certainly  counting  on  your 
aid  and  assistance  In  working  out  those 
problems  In  such  a  way  as  to  be  of  the 
greatest  benefit  to  thoee  who  live  and  work 
on  our  farms. 

With  kindest  personal  regaide.  I  am. 
Cordially  yours, 

CUFiuu)  R.  Hoiv, 

Chairman.  Committee  on  Agrieulture. 
United  States  House  of  Reprttentativet. 

Shortly  before  his  death  recently  I  re- 
r  ived  an  unsolicited  letter  from  E.  A, 
Trowbridge,  dean  and  director  of  the  Col- 
lege of  Agriculture  at  MlMOurl  Unl- 
yentty,  rohimhii.  Mo.    He  says : 

We  appreelif  your  interest  In  agriculture: 
In  fact,  with  you,  we  think  agriculture,  not 
only  in  your  district  but  all  over  the  State, 
Is  basic  to  the  welfare  of  the  State. 

I  have  always  enjoyed  the  fullest  co- 
operation with  the  University  and  the 
confidence  of  the  County  Extension 
Agents,  from  whom  I  have  received  let- 
ters. These  county  agents  are  not  in 
politics  but  hold  public  positions.  For 
this  reason  I  would  not  want  to  embar- 
rass any  one  of  them  by  quoting  their 
letters.  But  any  farmer  can  inquire  for 
himself  of  his  county  aJ?ent  whether  or 
not  I  have  cooperated  with  him  at  every 
opportunity. 

It  has  been  a  pleasure  to  help  farmers 
of  my  district  with  their  individual 
problems  as  well  as  to  help  them  in  a 
general  way  by  voting  right  on  farm 
legislation.  Recently  I  received  the  fol- 
lowing letter  from  Mr.  J.  O.  McCullough, 
Route  2.  Richards.  Mo.: 

Received  your  kind  letter  today  and  want 
to  thank  you  for  your  klndnesa  In  helping  to 
rrmove  one  of  my  long-time  worries,  the 
matter  of  farmers  feed  loan.  This  haa 
been  hanging  over  my  head  with  thrcata 
of  dire  thlnga  that  would  happen  to  me 
If  I  could  not  raise  the  cash.  I  feel  very 
thankful  for  this  help  and  If  an  old  life- 
long Democratic  vote  wUl  do  you  any  good 
when  the  next  election  arrives,  and  I  am 
still  able  to  get  to  a  voting  place,  please  rest 
assured  you  will  get  my  vote. 

I  was  a  member  of  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  Veterans'  Legislation  which  wrote 
the  so-called  GI  bill  of  rights,  or  Service- 
men's Readjustment  Act  of  1944.  THls. 
among  other  things,  provided  for  the  on- 
the-farm  training  program,  which  has 
been  of  great  benefit  to  thousands  of  vet- 
erans. Typical  of  letters  I  have  received 
from  these  veterans  is  the  following  from 
Clark  L.  Parscal.  Route  2.  Schell  City. 
Mo.: 

I  want  to  thank  you  for  your  help  in  get- 
ting me  Into  the  on-the-farm  training 
school.  I  started  October  Ist  and  am  grate- 
ful for  all  the  trouble  you  went  to. 
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One  of  the  things  I  helped  accomplish 
In  Congress  of  great  benefit  to  rural 
Missouri,  was  to  get  an  authorization  and 
appropriation  to  establish  a  forest  re- 
search center.  Typical  of  the  letters  I 
have  received  for  that  effort  is  one  from 
Hugh  Steavenson,  Director  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Bureau  of  the  St.  Louis  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce.    He  says: 

We  are  especially  delighted  that,  largely 
through  your  good  efforts,  a  forest  research 
center  for  Missouri  has  been  approved  with 
an  Initial  allocation  of  tSO.OOO. 

Other  letters  I  have  received  on  the 
matter  of  helping  forestry,  include  ones 
from  Col.  E.  M.  Stayton,  chairman  of 
the  State-wide  forestry  committee  of 
the  Conservation  Federation  of  Missouri, 
and  from  the  director  of  the  Missouri 
Division  of  Resources  and  Development. 

Forests  are  one  of  Missouri's  greatest 
but  most  neglected  natural  resources. 
They  occupy  some  19  million  acres,  about 
43  percent  of  the  total  area  of  the  State. 
Tbousands  of  people  in  our  State  de- 
pend on  forest  product.^;  for  Jobs.  Due  to 
this  legi.<(latlon  for  which  I  have  been 
given  credit,  the  wealth  and  prosperity 
of  MlKftourl  and  her  people  will  Increase, 
CQ>eclally  in  the  rural  area«.  It  will  be 
a  boon  to  conservation  of  our  soil  and  to 
small  business, 

I  have  received  numerous  letters  from 
officials  of  the  Farm  Bureau  Federation 
and  from  the  Missouri  Farmers'  Associa- 
tion, too  many  to  qyote  here.  Typical  of 
these  letters  is  one  from  W.  T.  Crighton. 
manager  of  the  M.  P.  A.  Producers 
Creamery  Co.  at  Springfield.  Mo.  He 
says : 

Through  the  rush  of  business,  we  often- 
times neglect  to  express  our  sentiments  to 
you  on  Important  Washington  matters.  But, 
we  have  a  feeling  that  you  understand  cur 
position  In  most  of  these  matters  and  In  view 
of  our  confidence  In  your  good  judgment,  it 
may  appear  that  we  are  somewhat  indifferent 
In  giving  you  the  proper  support  on  Impor- 
tant Issues. 

You  can  be  assured  that  we  know  yctir 
work  meets  with  approval  of  the  farmers, 
small-business  men  and  a  large  number  of 
the  union  members  of  your  district,  outside 
of  the  radical  C.  I.  O. 

Numerous  individual  farmers,  known 
and  unknown  to  me.  often  identifying 
themselves  as  Democrats,  have  written 
me.    Here  are  some  typical  examples: 

"Just  a  note  to  let  ycu  know  I  am  pleased 
with  your  good  work.  Stay  in  there  and  pitch 
for  the  farmers. "—E.  C.  Kerr,  route  1,  box 
10.  Brookllne.  Mo. 

"We  appreciate  the  good  Job  ycu  are  doing 
for  us  In  Congress,  and  the  Integrity  with 
which  you  carry  out  your  responsibilities." — 
Sylva  J.  Hood,  Walker,  Mo. 

•This  Is  to  Indicate  my  approval  of  yoiu- 
opposition  to  organized  pressure  groups.  I 
am  a  farmer  and  I  think  a  scund  financial 
condition  In  our  Government  is  most  Im- 
portant to  aU  citlaens  in  the  long  run.  Econ- 
omy Is  the  only  way  to  this  end.  Farmers 
of  America  are  more  Interested  In  their  coun- 
try than  they  are  In  a  Government  check 
from  the  Washington  politicians  who  seek 
to  buy  their  votes  with  their  own  tax  money. 
It  Is  true  that  some  professional  farm  lead- 
ers and  politicians  oppose  economy  in  gov- 
ernment If  it  applies  to  them.  They  are  like 
the  professional  labor  leaders  who  don't  want 
labor  legislation,  or  the  nontaxpayers  who 
don't  want  tax  reduction,  or  the  brass  hats 
who  want  our  Military  EsUbllshment  oper- 
ated In  peacetime  with  the  same  extrava- 


gance as  In  war.  I  know  the  pressure  that 
must  be  on  you  from  all  sides.  But,  rest  as- 
sured, that  while  the  average  farmer  does  not 
take  the  flme  to  write  his  Congressman  that 
he  Is  willing  to  do  his  part  to  see  government 
expenses  reduced,  the  budget  balanced,  the 
debt  scaled  down  and  taxes  slashed.  More 
power  to  you." — Conley  Harmon,  Ooessa.  Mo. 

"May  I  thank  you  for  the  good  work  you 
are  doing  for  the  farmers.  We  won't  forget 
It  when  election  time  comes  again.  Ycu 
certainly  were  a  wise  choice  on  cur  part." — 
C.  H.  Fuller,  Route  4.  Lamar,  Mo. 

"While  I  have  never  met  you  personally, 
I  am  for  you  and  your  work  100  percent. 
You  are  the  farmer's  true  friend." — L.  H. 
Dunn.  Nevada.  Mo. 

"I  want  to  thank  you  for  the  good  things 
you  are  doing  for  the  common  man  and  the 
farmer  and  for  the  open-minded  judgment 
In  which  you  conduct  yourself  as  our  Con- 
gressman. I  only  wish  we  could  get  mere 
men  in  Congress  like  you.  From  a  Democrat 
supporter." — Luther  C.  Dameron,  Holden,  Mo. 

"Please  be  advised  that  I  am  and  always 
will  be  one  of  your  farmer  friends.  I  know 
you  are  doing  a  great  Job  up  In  Washington, 
against  adverse  conditions." — Paul  Tre- 
mayne.  Route  1,  Brighton,  Mo. 

"I  want  to  thank  you  for  the  great  work 
you  are  doing  as  our  Representative  In  Con. 
grese.  Tou  are  the  best  Congresunan  we 
have  ever  bad.  ao  far  as  the  fsnuers  are  con- 
cerned.  And.  we  fsnneri  all  know  It."— 
P.  J.  Mayer,  Montrose,  Mo. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  had  a  lot  of  other 
letters,  making  favorable  and  specific 
reference  to  my  efforts  to  save  the  rich 
agricultural  bottom  land  of  our  district 
from  the  ambitions  of  the  Army  engi- 
neers to  destroy  It  with  lakes,  from  the 
packing  plant  managers  and  livestock 
commission  men  who  approve  my  votes 
on  meat  insp>ection,  from  those  approving 
the  millions  of  dollars  I  have  obtained, 
to  match  State  funds,  for  the  building 
of  rural  roads,  and  many  other  matters. 
In  closing  I  want  to  make  reference  to 
the  letters  I  have  had  about  REA  and 
dairy  farming. 

.  My  congressional  district  is  the  great- 
est dairy  district  in  the  State.  There 
are  154.000  dairy  cows  in  the  Sixth  Dis- 
trict and  within  a  radius  of  75  miles  of 
Springfield  there  is  a  daily  milk  produc- 
tion of  three  and  a  half  to  five  million 
pounds,  making  this  area  the  greatest 
milk  producing  area  of  comparable  size 
in  the  United  States.  The  Census  Bu- 
reau reports  that  dairying  provides  the 
total  cash  income  on  17,936  farms  in  the 
eleven  counties  of  my  district.  In  addi- 
tion, there  are  26  milk  manufacturing 
plants  in  the  district,  producing  butter, 
cheese,  and  so  forth.  The  25,866  farms 
that  sell  dairy  products  in  my  district, 
realize  an  annual  cash  income  of  around 
$12,000,000.  I  have  fought  for  the  dairy 
industry  against  the  oleo  lobby,  with  its 
highly  financed  pressure  campaigns.  I 
spoke  on  the  fioor  against  the  oleo  tax 
repeal  bill  and  paired  against  it  on  the 
roll  call.  I  shall  not  go  into  all  the  argu- 
ments on  this  question  here.  I  think  I 
have  said  enough  to  indicate  that, 
whether  you  agree  with  my  position  or 
not,  I  was  representing  my  district, 
which  is  largely  based  on  a  farm  econ- 
omy and  the  dairy  industry  is  perhaps 
the  biggest  part  of  It. 

Letters  I  have  received  In  appreciation 
for  my  fight  for  the  farmer  on  this  issue 
are  enough  to  fill  a  book.  They  have 
come  from  almost  every  dairy  farmer  in 


the  District  and  from  employees  depend- 
ent upon  the  numerous  milk  manufac- 
turing plants.  They  have  come  from-not 
only  indiNidual  dairy  farmers  but  from 
the  county  agents,  from  H.  E.  Klinefelter, 
editor  of  the  Missouri  Farmers'  Associa- 
tion newspaper.  The  Missouri  Farmer, 
and  from  Warren  W.  Fuqua.  public  rela- 
tions director  of  the  Missouri  Farm 
Bureau  Federation. 

Finally,  now,  about  the  Rural  Electrifi- 
cation Program.    This  program  came  to 
a  standstill  during  the  war  because  of 
manpower  and  materials  shortages.     It 
has  moved  slowly  since  the  war  because 
materials  are  still  short.    But,  it  is  pick- 
ing up  speed.    Congress  has  provided  it 
each  year  since  the  war  with  more  money 
than  it  has  been  able  either  to  allocate 
or  spend  to  extend  lines  to  the  farms. 
For  the  1949  fiscal  year  we  have  provided 
it  with  over  $400,000,000  which  is  over 
$100,000,000    more    than    the   President 
requested.     I  have  supported  the  REA 
program  and  voted  to  give  it  more  money 
than  It  has  been  able  to  spend.     This 
might  look  like  I  have  gone  ov^board 
cm  the  subject  but  I  know  how  important 
it  Is  not  only  to  the  convenience  of  a  farm 
family  but  to  its  prosperity  and  thus  to 
the  prosperity  of  my  District  and  coun- 
try.   This  Is  not  money  down  the. rat- 
hole.   These  are  government  loans  which 
the  locally  managed  and  owned  coopera- 
tives pay  back.    When  and  where  the 
lines  are  built  is  decided  by  the  REA 
and  not  by  Congress,  which  simply  pro- 
vides the  funds  for  approved  projects. 
Many    constituents    have    written    me 
about    getting   lines   extended   to   their 
farms.    I  have  no  authority  on  such  an 
individual  problem  but  have  taken  many 
of  these  cases  up  with  the  REA  managers. 
These  managers  have  not,-been  handi- 
capped by  lack  of  money  but  by  lack  of 
materials.     Since  I  have  been  in  Con- 
gress I  have  voted  for  appropriations 
from  which  about  20.000  farm  families 
have  already  received  REA  service  and 
thousands  of  miles  of  lines  ha\'ie  been 
built  in  the  Sixth  District.    These  appro- 
priations which  I  have  supported  for  my 
District   total  in   excess  of   $13,000,000. 
That  is  a  record  to  be  proud  of,  and  I 
am  proud  of  it.    My  constituents  know 
of  it  and  approve  it.    Here  is  what  a 
typical  one  says: 

"Your  Interest  in  REA  for  us  is  far  beyond 
otir  expectations  but  very  greatly  appreci- 
ated."— Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lewis  Leaton,  Knob 
Noster,  Mo. 

Here  is  what  some  of  the  REA  coop- 
erative managers  say: 

"Allow  us  to  commend  you  on  y^/er  recent 
remarks  which  I  picked  up  over  KWTO.  rela- 
tive to  continuance  of  rural  electriflcation. 
As  manager  of  one  of  the  Missouri  coop- 
eratives. I  say  your  attitude  Is  truly  an  ex- 
pression of  our  people." — L.  N.  Speight, 
manager.  White  River  Valley  Electric  Coop- 
erative, Inc. 

"I  know  of  your  outright  support  of  the 
RE.^  program.  Your  support  is  of  great 
benefit  to  the  farmers,  and  I  am  sure  they 
will  continue  to  support  you  wholeheartedly 
In  the  future.  I  am  a  native  of  the  Bpring- 
fleld  area,  and  have  a  kind  feeling  for  the 
progress  of  your  work  In  Congress.  Wishing 
you  the  greatest  of  success." — P.  O.  Wlngo, 
president,  Ozark  Border  Electric  Cooperative, 
Ihc. 
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following  statement  was  the  con- 
paragraph  in  a  two-page  report 
ajctivities  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
on    behalf   of   REA.    as    put 
ifarch  1948.  by  the  "REA  News 
ijubllcatlon  of  the  West-Central 
Cooperative,  Inc.  which  serves- 
County,   in   my  Congressional 
The  manager  of  this  coopera- 
his  patrons  and  those  who  are 
for  future  service: 
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I  would  like  to  say.  personally, 

akpreclate  Mr.  Bknnett  s  efforts  very 


back  ng 
tncre  ised 
pi  ogram. 

BCMMTT 


eS  }rts. 


Tk  t  Present  Sitoatum  is  Spain 


Mr, 


«r. 


EtTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HbN.  ALBERT  J.  ENGEL 

or  UKMtOAM 
IM  TMl  mOOWm  OW  lUPRKKCfrrATIVU 

friA.  Jwu  19  (U^Mtative  day  of 
*ftmr94mM»  JUH0  17k  i94i 

of  tneMfAn,  Mr.  Spcak- 
ptrmliMion  to  cMOfid  my  rf- 
i  ttM  RfcoRO,  I  tndudtf  tho 
foflmrHli  doelftrtUon  uf  my  (rUnd.  Dr. 
JoMph  F.  Thornlng,  Mtoclftt«  •dltor, 
Wortdiffalfi: 

TNI    raSClMT    SlTVSTIOII    W    iTAllf 

TKB  BACKoaoom 
It  Is  itnpossiSu  to  understand  tbs  r«ac« 

ttoQs  of  he  Spanish  peopls  todsy  If  ws  forgsl 
th«  serUus  nature  of  the  ctvll  war.  Spain 
had  mor>  than  a  million  casualties  b«tws«n 
July  1B3)  and  Aaril  1039  Ths  figures  for 
religious  killed  have  often  been  published 
and  number  over  7.000.  among  them  12 
blshc^.  These  Spanish  figures  are  Impres- 
sive whi  n  we  remember  that  during  the 
French  r  fvolutlon  only  17.000  lost  their  lives. 

Such  a  catastrophe  would  leave  marked 
remtndei  i  In  any  country  In  a  nation  where 
jntitttm  I  >  known  to  t>e  traditionally  violent, 
wfasre  th »  intensity  of  hatred  and  the  desire 
far  vengiAnce  left  by  conflict  Is  very  strong. 
only  a  gc  vernment  with  great  authority  can 
fi>^t»n;*tn  order  Any  move  to  unleash  this 
paselnii  rould  be  to  start  a  new  period,  of 
violence  ind  crime  In  Spain. 

The  sl1  uatlon  of  the  Spanish  Oovemment. 
tlMTifars  ahould  not  be  Judged  as  one  would 
a  narma :  government  In  peaceful  ctrcum- 
■taaees.  The  conditions  within  Spain  and  the 
dlfleultlc  B  created  by  Kuropean  International 
affairs  re  :]ulre  a  long-range  and  exceptional 
measure  7t  authority  and  a  moderate  limita- 
tion of  liberty.  It  has  been  stated  that  la 
the  Unlti  d  States,  after  a  clvU  war.  the  poli- 
tical ngt  U  (tf  a  good  part  of  the  population 
■awitefl  by  tlM  war  were  sxupended.  This 
tMBporaiy  svuptnakm  of  clvli  liberties  Is 
never  a  lenlal  of  fundamental  rights  nor  Is 
K  a  do<  trlnary  deflnitlon  in  Itself,  but  Is 
only  an  ndlspensable  medical  treatment  ap- 
plied to  ui  aUlng  txxly  and  spirit. 

At  boi  torn  the  movement  which  brought 
ttM  preant  government  into  power  had  Its 
erlgtn  li  the  disappearance  of  law  in  Spain. 
A  ttgaiM  iant  act  caused  the  explosion.  Spain 
wm  aob  ected  to  a  period  of  violence.  The 
•lallBMe  i  given  in  the  Cortes  by  Mr.  Calvo 
Oo<elo  I  re  well-known  and  cover  churches 
burned,  private  hoaiee  assaulted,  persons  as- 


sassinated. The  list  Is  impressive.  But  the 
Immediate  cause  of  the  civil  war  was  the 
murder  of  the  leader  of  the  opposlt^n.  At 
4  o'clock  In  the  morning,  a  government 
truck  drove  up  to  his  home  carrying  police 
and  members  of  the  respected  ClvU  Guard,  to 
which  the  peace  of  the  country  had  been 
entrusted  during  both  the  monarchy  and  the 
republic,  as  It  still  Is  today.  Accustomed 
to  the  violence  of  the  time,  and  reassured 
by  the  sight  of  the  ClvU  Guards,  Mr.  Calvo 
Sotelo  did  not  resist  them,  for  he  believed 
he  was  to  be  arrested.  Ehjrlng  the  trip 
through  the  streets  of  Madrid  a  police  officer 
fired  a  shot  point-blank  Into  the  back  of 
Calvo  Sotelo's  head.  Shortly  afterwards,  his 
body  was  .left  at  the  gate  of  a  cemetery. 

The  crime  showed  that  the  countryjhad 
ceased  to  be  governed  by  law.  If  the  most 
outstanding  man  among  the  parliamentary 
opponents  of  the  government  was  killed  In 
such  a  raanner.  could  leas  Important  citizens 
rely  on  the  government  to  respect  their  Uvea 
and  personal  rights?  Thla  thought  and  its 
natural  effects  and  the  majority  of  Spaniards 
realised  they  must  resort  to  force  as  law  had 
officially  ceased  to  exist.  It  was  st  this  mo- 
ment that  a  good  part  of  the  army — not  only 
one  general  as  it  had  been  said — rose  against 
ttoe  government  and  was  supported  and  en- 
eouraged  by  numerous  members  of  Parlla- 
mtni  and  large  masses  of  the  elt'.sens 

MoCwtthstandlrg  these  diflU-ultlee.  Spain 
Is  In  the  midst  of  an  evolutionary  potltloal 
process  whirh  wmjld  have  bMB  BON  fSpM 
If  the  unfr^tunste  preasuM  0t 
trim  and  some  foreign  uflllllni 
tint  made  even  s  fitnhfaaM  tl 
tmpcNwibte  to  the  ir*«(  majorHf  tt  ffi 

WlM  fMMlA  U/fti  to  MMOMl  ROMT  and  lit' 

defMMlenee  Tht  MOSMl  flAM  has  a  bill 
of  rtglite  whMi  WiiiwnrM,  m  lu  Kuiutitg 
pfUuM;  tlie  rwpeat  of  the  dignitr,  Iniegruy, 
a«4|  Vmftf  el  ttoe  human  person,  and  racof . 
niSM  Man  as  bearer  ol  antltttM  values  and 
ittaMl  MMMMrttf.    TIM 


aa  BBCfliber  of  the  nst 
•panieb  State  is  a  Catholle  state,  but  no  one 
to  BKrtested  because  of  their  rellglotu  beliefs 
or  la  ttoe  private  nmttm  ot  their  cult  These 
facts  are  defined  la  ttoa  Mme  terms  and  sub- 
ject to  the  same  conditions  ss  under  the 
monarchy  before  1631.  All  Spaniards  have 
a  right  to  psrtlclpste  In  public  office  of  a 
reprecentatlve  character,  through  the  family, 
the  municipality  and  the  syndicate  (without 
barring  other  representation  that  the  laws 
may  estsbilsh).  All  Spaniards  msy  hold 
ofllce  and  public  functions  according  to  their 
menu  and  capacity  and  may  freely  express 
their  Ideas  so  long  as  they  do  not  advocate 
the  overthrow  of  the  fundamental  principles 
of  government,  and  the  inviolability  of  cor- 
respondence Is  also  guaranteed.  No  Span- 
lard  may  be  arrested  except  In  the  cases 
and  In  the  form  prescribed  by  law.  Nobody 
may  be  condemned  except  under  a  law  prior 
to  the  act,  under  sentence  by  a  competent 
tribunal. 

The  Spanish  charter  Includes  social  rights 
and  declares  that  all  workers  will  be  pro- 
tected by  the  state  In  their  right  to  a  Just 
and  sufficient  return.  The  Spanlah  state 
recognises  and  protects  private  property  and 
declares  that  in  no  case  wUl  s  sentence  of 
confiscation  of  property  be  passed. 

Social  insurance  for  old  age.  death, 
ness.  maternity,  accidents,  family  sul 
are  established  by  law.  The  antitubercu- 
losis program.  Infantile  paralysis — prevention 
snd  cures — and  unemployment  relief  are  also 
covered  by  these  laws. 

The  fundamental  legal  structu.-e  was  sub- 
mitted to  a  national  referendum  on  July  6, 
1M7.  In  which  aU  Spaniards  were  free  to 
vote.  Out  of  a  ccnstu  of  17.000.000  electors, 
8.000.000  voted  "no"  or  absUined.  14.000  000 
votes  were  favorable.  Impartial  and  com- 
petent foreign  observers  stated  that  balloting 
had  been  l>oth  secret  and  free 

foreign  newspaper  correepondents  are  sub- 
jected to  no  censorship  msastires  since  1944. 


A  curious  point,  little  known  In  the  United 
States.  Is  the  fact  that  approximately  90  per- 
cent of  the  news  published  In  Spanish  news- 
papers on  International  affairs  comes  from 
a  United  States  news  agency. 

It  Is  useless  to  Insist  on  the  fact  that  Spain 
was  neutral  during  the  war.  Ambassador 
Carlton  Hayes'  bock  on  his  mission  In  Madrid 
during  1943-45  gives  a  clear  and  complete 
picture  of  this  theme,  and  he  shows  hew  in 
certain  aspects  Spanish  policy  favored  the 
United  Nations. 


United  States  Seizes  Hood!am  Ricca 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  FRED  E.  6USBEY 

or  nxiHofb 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESEJrTATTVK 

Friday,  June  li  (legislative  day  o/ 
Thursday,  June  17),  194S 

Mr.  BUSBEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  CoNoanaioiiAL  Rzcord,  I 
Include  the  following  articles  which  ap- 
peared In  the  Chicago  Trtbune  of  Thurs- 
day. June  17,  194S; 

Unrrt*  StATsa  Sataaa  Mooott/M  ftMCA— llg« 
«Mir  fAM/ir^  or  Fom  aaMOOTaM.  Con- 

tsca^MSH  DtMAii9   Unmnm  Onwam  •*«« 

TO  raiaOW  MS   NlASfMu     HRAVT   fMWMIM, 

rAaoM  To  Uvr  fr  cnasmw 
vouonir 

Applicsik.n  for  a  writ  of  hafcSM  tmjm 

tor  the  rsissss  (if  Paul  Wlaea  was  Was  la 
Federal  disirtrt  coiurt  yesterday  afientoon  by 
auamey  Wiliuun  Beott  Stewart.  The  sppiu 
sstkw,  printed  sod  spparently  prepared  long 
In  advance,  also  includes  Phil  D  Andres, 
Charlas  Oloe,  and  Louis  Campagnu,  paroled 
with  Rlcca,  as  petitioners. 

Paul  Rlcca.  one  of  four  Capone  hoodlums 
turned  loose  by  the  Federal  Parole  Board  last 
Augtist  afur  serving  one-third  of  a  10-year 
sentence  for  extortion,  was  arretted  at  his 
home  yesterday  by  deputy  United  Sutes 
marshals  on  s  warrant  charging  him  with 
parole  violation. 

He  wUl  be  returned  to  a  Federal  prison  to 
be  designated  by  the  United  States  Attorney 
General's  office,  to  await  a  bearing  at  the 
prison  by  the  parole  t)oard  to  determine 
whether  he  is.  In  fact,  a  parole  violator. 
If  the  board  concludes  thst  he  Is.  then  It 
might.  In  Its  discretion,  revoke  his  parole. 

BOAao  MXMsn  signs  wabbant 
The  warrant  on  which  Rlcca  was  arrested 
was  signed  by  Pred  S.  Rogers,  a  member  of 
the  Federal  Parole  Board,  and  was  trans- 
mitted to  United  Mates  Attorney  Otto 
Kemer,  Jr..  for  iBMVdon. 

Kemer  said  ttoat  the  warrant  was  based  on 
Information  resulting  from  a  Federal  grand 
Jury  Investtfatlan  at  the  rclisase  of  the  four 
hoodlums,  and  on  an  tnvestlgstlon  by  the 
FMeral  Bureau  of  InveettfaUon.  Thus  far. 
no  charges  of  parole  vkOatlon  have  been 
lodged  against  Rlooa'a  ttorae  ooaspanions  in 
lLouU  (Mttle  New  York) 
lea.  an<l  Phil  D  Andrea. 

azpoaTs  iHcoMPiXR 
Kcrner  said  the  warrant  charges  Ricca 
with  failure  to  make  ftai  aad  true  written 
reports  to  ttoa  aupsKTlaof  of  parole,  laotadto^ 
detailed  reporu  at  Ineaaaa  and  dtotouise 
menu,  and  of  associating  with  persons  of 
tMd  reputation,  and  refusing  to  reveal  the 
source  of  money  used  to  scttls  the  govern- 
ment's compromised  Ineoaas  tai  claim  against 
him  prior  to  ttoe  gnntln  at  tola  parol*. 


I 


APPENDIX  TO  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 
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Bpeclflcallr.  the  warrant  Is  baaed  on  re- 
poru at  an  elaborate  reception  in  s  Chicago 
hotel  after  the  wedding  of  Rloca's  {daughter 
last  January  24th.  On  thU  orrasloA.  Kerncr 
said.  Rlcca  is  reported  to  have  settled  the 
$12,000  bill  for  the  vredding  siq>per  with  $100 
bills,  and  this  amount  was  eaetaatva  of  the 
orchcstrs.  flowers,  and  rhsmpsgnr  Oiaaa- 
pagne  for  000  gueau  Is  reported  to  hsve  cost 
$4,000.  Rlcca's  reporU  to  the  parole  board 
made  no  mention  of  mch  expenditures,  al- 
though he  Is  required  to  submit  acctrate  re- 
poru of  all  Income  and  disborsemenu  as  a 
oooditlon  of  his  parole. 

MONXT    aaOPPPI    ON    BCBK 

The  charge  in  the  warrant  relating  to 
Rlcca's  refiisal  to  disclose  the  source  oC'the 
money  used  to  eetUe  his  comprtMnlsed  in- 
oaaae  tax  debt  was  reflected  In  the  testi- 
mony before  s  congressional  suocommittee 
by  Eugene  Bernstein,  one  of  Rlcca's  attorneys. 
that  the  money  he  used  to  pay  the  claim  was 
drc^ped  on  his  desk  in  large  bundles  bj 
men  he  didn't  know. 

Bernstein  at  present  Is  under  Federal  in- 
dictment on  a  charge  of  conspiracy  to  falsify 
government  records  in  connection  with  Tistts 
be  made  to  Rices  and  Campagna  In  prison, 
accompanied  by  Tony  Aceardo.  vbo  was  han- 
dling tyndlrate  aflslrs  'n  the  abeeneeof  Ricci 
and  bis  three  fellow  coovuru.  Aocardo  signed 
the  name  of  a  Chicafo  attorney  to  the  firiaoB 
fMiater. 

TIM  aawlMU,  wiM  fonM^Hoaa  ai  bit  toome. 
•14  Urtwgp  Ave   fuew  rotmi.  teett  torn  to 

toe  la  PPMI^Bas  vO  pOBBSf 


Waehington.  he  ftit  free  to  call  at  tbe  Whlto 
House  wtttaout  an  Inritation. 

"He  also  suted  thst  be  had  been  on  aodal. 
friendly  terms  with  Mr.  misan.  ciialrman  of 
tbe  parole  board,  and  tiiat  with  hta  famUy 
bad.  on  ncrssinns.  dined  with  Mr.  WUaon 
when  business  called  him  to  Washingtan.** 


to  be  "beyond  critictem  in  tUls  mattn."  tb* 
document  declared. 


•t  JUJM  IMS  tk*  mmt$     tdnwf  0*it#nrt  CImIi 


HMIIsfrT,  wINfw  fWIMS  Ml 
MM».  fkiee*  toad  toMii  MIM  'ttoe  •rmf  *M 
naey  u^  |f»tti  '  Frank  Miiti.  former  tesder 
of  the  Capone  gang,  who  was  indicted  witb 
Rices  and  ttoe  i 


Another  change  made  this  morning 
in  the  vindicatkHi  tbe  eommlttee  voted  to 
Harry  A.  Ash.  former  stipcrintendent  at 
crime  prevention  for  Illinois,  whose  name 
had  been  bsiuUed  about  In  tbe  Investigation. 
As  origlnallv  sxated.  Ash  was  tbe  victim  of  a 
can^jslgn  to  smear  him  It  was  changed  to 
discredit. 

Tbe  committee  deoded  that  a  large  sum 
of  nxmey  was  used  to  get  the  paroles,  but 
was  tmatde  to  say  bow  much. 

T*e  leport  stated  that  Attorney  General 
Clark  and  tbe  FBI  were  asked  to  help  the 
committee  investigate  tlie  chaifKS  of  corrup- 
tion, but  thst  Clark  and  the  FBI  refused  to 
give  the  Congressmen  whatever  infomaatlon 
was  obtained. 

The  story  of  the  trial  of  the  men  on 
cliarge*  of  extorting  more  than  $1,000,000 
from  Hollywood  motion  picture  produosrs, 
was  told. 

The  denouncement  of  Judge  and  proee- 
cutor  when  t.^e  men  were  conrtcted  was  re- 
oltad.  malwdli^  tbe  past  criminal  records  at 
glvtto  tof  ttt  jifusecuiof  wbeo  eaeto  of  ttoa 
waa  aMtMMOd  to  t#  ftttt  inpriaMUMSg 


'tpai.  nuta 
Ml  dlllM  MUfititt  of  Maiirr 
Tm.,  tovfar  antf  pat  of  At- 


D&Uti»U90*Hk 


otolala^  a  tm  M  MA  Jig 


grux  Oh  To  CMcovia  Ftnx  Tttrrs 
(By  James  Dobertyi 

WsaKtwoTON.  June  16 —Without  objeettoa 
tbe  House  Committee  on  Expenditures  today 
adopted  a  report  sutlng  thst  the  Federsl 
paroles  of  four  Capone  gangsters  <tf  Chicago. 
Paul  Rlcca.  Louu  cikmpagns.  Cbarles  Gioe. 
snd  Phil  D'Andres^  were  "Improvidenily" 
granted  and  should  be  revoked.  The  com- 
mittee oonsuu  of  25  Members  of  Congress. 
10  DeoMcrau.  14  Republicans  and  1  Ameri- 
can Labor  Party  member.  The  chairman  U 
Represenutlve  Hojtman  (Republican  of 
Michigan)  and  a  Chicago  member  is  Repre- 
sei.taiive  Brssrr  (Republican  of  Illinois i. 

The  report  summed  up  the  history  of  the 
Investigation  of  the  release  of  tbe  gangsters. 
BorrxAN'a  committee  spent  many  months 
aeeklng  evidence  of  corruption  In  the  Depsrt- 
aaant  of  Justice  and.  It  was  announced  In  the 
report.  Intends  to  continue  the  htmt  because 
tbe  full  truth  has  not  yet  been  told. 

Tbday  the  comaslttae  stiggested  a  few  mlnqf 
changes  In  the  report  drafted  t>y  HorrnAH. 
One  Democratic  Congressman  a&ked  that^a 
sentence  be  Included  sutlng  thst  President 
TacMAN  had  no  knowledge  that  his  name 
waa  nsed  in  tbe  gang  prlaan  dsUvery  proceed- 
ings 

Representstlve  Hudt  (Democrat  of  Vlr- 
glnls  I  wanted  a  statement  changed  to  show 
that  Paul  Dillon,  attorney  of  St.  Louis.  Mo. 
snd  old  associate  of  Boss  Pendergast  of 
Kansas  City.  Mo  .  hsd  "boasted  "  of  his  friend- 
ship with  President  Truman.  It  was  Dillon 
who  appeared  bciore  the  parole  board  in 
behalf  of  the  Chlcagoans. 

As  reqtjested  by  Huu>t  tbe  report  ss 
adopted  said  "be  tDiyon)  txnsted  st  tbe 
Chtaago  Iwarlngi  thst  he  was  a  personal 
friend  of  PresAdcnt  Truman,  that  be  bad 
managed  the  President's  senstorial  campaigns 
on  two  occasions,  and  that,  when  he  came  to 


^rteoa*  MMrtHf  MM  1$  wriUMvn  $e  ili»  t«m' 
mutoa  for  tola  earyiMa  la  toaytag  Clark's 
oAae  aiaiBli  a  mall  fraud  iBdmmast  against 
ttoa  ftng  ttoat  would  toave  been  a  bar  to 
ttoeir  parolaa. 

Ttoe  Ci'ingiaMmH-  were  erltiesl  ol  ttoe 
state— nu  of  Fred  •.  Bogen  and  B  K.  Mon- 
klavMB.  members  of  ttoe  parole  board  wtoleto 
freed  the  fotir  Chlcsgoans  as  soon  ss  it  was 
legally  possible — when  they  hsd  seHred 
slightly  more  thsn  one  thl.nJ  of  their  10  dear 
sentences  The  attitude  of  Daniel  Lyons. 
who  became  chairman  of  the  parole  t>oard 
after  the  men  were  freed,  was  termed 
"hostile  " 

Minutes  of  the  Interviews  of  the  parole 
board  meml)ers  with  the  four  convicU  were 
given  and  show  "the  perfunctory  manner  of 
the  examination  conducted  by  the  board." 

aiPPD    BT    TRIBtrNZ 

The  report  began  with  the  statement  that 
the  four  gangsters  were  permitted  to  return 
to  Chicago  last  August  13.  Then  it  con- 
tinued: 

"Because  It  was  a  matter  of  common 
knowledge  In  Chicago  that  these  men  vrere 
former  members  of  the  Capone  mob  and  ^shat 
was  known  as  the  crime  syndicate,  the  Chi- 
cago Tribune  and  other  Chicago  newspapers 
bitterly  denounced  the  granting  of  the  pa- 
roles and  called  for  an  investigation. 

"To  date,  while  the  hearings  we  held 
have  disclosed  the  use  of  considerable  money 
and  the  employment  of  individuals  in  a  posi- 
tion to  exert  Influence  with  those  in  author- 
ity, the  committee  has  been  unable  to  dis- 
cover any  violation  of  Federal  law. 

"The  hearings  have  not  been  concluded. 
The  department  of  Justice  had  refused  to 
pennit  the  FBI  to  advise  the  committee  as 
to  the  result  of  iU  investigation." 

The  report  stated  that  Superintendent  Ash 
of  the  Illinois  crime  prevention  bureau  waa 
called  as  the  first  witness  because  of  a  news- 
paper Item  saying  he  was  In  some  way  Instru- 
mental In  the  granting  of  the  paroles. 
Daniel  Lyons,  newly  appointed  parole  board 
chairman,  led  In  the  attempt  to  discredit 
Ash.    A  sUtement  by  Ash  showed  his  records 


rtiJin  r AXTssiK  i ' 

Mention  was  made  of  tbe  teattaMeV*  of 
Attorney  Bogene  Bernstein  of  Oilcago— who 
was  indicted  in  connection  with  Illegal  ylstts 
to  Rlcca  and  Campagna  In  ptrlson — reganllng 
the  eouroe  of  nKiney  used  to  aaake  a  settle- 
ment at  tncome  tax  liens  against  Bioca  and 
Osmpagns  smoonting  to  $810,000.  Bern- 
stein characteriaed  hte  own  testimony  as 
fsntastic.  the  comnxittee  recalled. 

That  had  to  do  with  the  story  that  numer- 
ous persons  he  had  never  eeen  before,  nor 
since  walked  into  Bernstein's  oOce  at  vari- 
ous times  and  tossed  large  bundles  of  cash 
on  his  desL  saying  "pay  this  for  Paul 
(Riccji ) ."  or  **pay  this  for  Louis  ( Campagna  > .' 

The  parolees  ttoemsrives  claimed  not  to 
knew  who  furnished  tbe  cash,  tbe  report 
Et«te£ 

Concerning  the  connection  of  Attorney 
Hughes  with  the  release  of  the  gangsters,  tbe 
r^xirt  stated: 

"Some  time  before  the  paroles  were  granted. 
Maury  Hugbes.  an  attorney  of  Dallas.  Tex., 
snd  a  boybood  friend  of  Attorney  General 
Clark,  was  retained  by  the  parolees.  It  sp- 
peered  tbat.  befote  tbe  paroles  could  be 
It  erae  aaaMnry  to  secure  the  die* 
of  tlw  liidHtwit  allegliMt  the  fralldu* 
lent  use  of  tbe  mails  and  s  vioistlon  of  sec 
tkm  Ma  of  uue   1$  of  ttoe  Ualted  g|Ulef 


•ftam  ttoe  taaUMOtof.  K  l$  gfliMtrtliat 
Mr  Vtiffedf  m»  gapHiti  jMMiptly  t#  0to' 
MM  ffeg  mtmimA  H  mt  <MMt  immmI  mi* 
•g  mil  if  <•  Hit  Ml  fMMr  totod 
Is  gMdlMfig  ttoa  gfatolitog  H  tiM 


pgggM  fgf  tt>*  f»va$g||ito  0  ttoe 
paroies,  tlM  ••■pwHMMi  Mid 

"Ttoe  liMifliMt  tfli^oaed  ttoal  ttoa  p$ra|ia$> 
with  tbe  pMslble  eaeepilon  of  (Hoe,  toad 
made  false  answers  to  question  $  earriad  In 
tbelr  sppllestlons  (which  asked  the  eoRvtel 
to  eet  fortto  a  rseord  o(  hu  past  srrssu).  la 
tbat  they  fsUed  to  disclose  truthfully  tbelr 
previous  arresu  snd  the  reeulu  of  ttoeee 
arresu." 

Numerous  instances  tt>en  were  cited  to 
show  thst  the  convlcu  hsd  omitted  many 
Items  of  their  past.  Tbe  eommlttee  ssld  there 
was  no  pretense  thst  sny  of  the  four  ever 
hsd  been  engaged  In  s  legitimate  buslziess 
over  any  length  of  time.  "No  claim  ever 
was  made  thst  any  of  the  parolees  had  at- 
tempted to  reimburse  those  they  had  de- 
frauded." the  report  said  and  then  mentioned 
testimony  that  they  were  habitual  crlniinals 
who  had  obtained  more  than  a  million  dollars 
in  the  crime  of  which  they  vrere  convicted. 

Regarding  the  parole  Ixtard's  "refusing  for 
more  than  7  months  to  take  any  action." 
the  congressional  finding  ended  with  thla 
question : 

"Can  It  be  that  the  same  Influences  which 
caused  the  paroles  to  be  granted  In  the  first 
Instances  are  still  operating?" 

The  committee  recommends  that  the  parole 
system  be  overhauled  and  the  board's  policy 
of  secrecy  l>e  ended.  , 


More  on  State  Department  Art 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRED  E.  BUSBEY 

OF  nxiNois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRBSENTATIVBS 

Friday,  June  18  (legislative  day  of 
Thursday,  June  17),  194S 

Mr.  BUSBEY.     Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  un- 
der the  impression  that  we  had  heard 
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the  likst  of  the  art  project  of  the  State 
Depa  tment  when  last  year,  after  spend- 
Inc  a  any  days  InvMUgaUng  the  project, 
X  ftBd  others  were  rtaponslbte  for  Secre- 
tary of  State  Mamhall  recalling  the 
paint  ngs,  many  of  them  without  ques- 
tion ^ommuntst  and  drawn  by  Commu- 
These  are  the  paintings  ac- 
tC  a  coat  of  140,000  oi  the  Wu- 


iir«  new  iMinMd  UmI  Umm  tamt 
,  tfiftMd  of  belfif  ittkuvd  M  rap 

ilva«if  aatf  MM  for  wtMt«irtr  they 
J  rraiiM  for  tlMm  \n  th«  open  mar- 
liave  been  decltftd  furplus  by  the 
•ute  OeiNurtment  and  art  being  orferad 
for  Bi  it  oQ  loturday,  June  19.  1941.  by 
the  V  ar  A«mU  AdminUtratUm.  By  ihu 
cleve  method  the  purchaaer,  Z  predict, 
wtll  r  Kelve  a  96-peroMl  ilMOunt  of  the 
price  bid. 

In  ftddltlon,  the  War  Assets  Admtnis- 
tratUn  spent  over  91,000  to  have  7.500 
coplet  of  a  catalog  printed  to  advertise 
the  8  lie  of  the  paintings,  to  say  nothing 
of  thi )  expense  for  help  In  addressing  en- 
valopM  as  well  as  the  cost  of  the  en- 
velop H.  Of  course,  I  appreciate  that  the 
cost  !0  far  \a  only  a  small  part  of  the 
exper  se.  The  real  cost  Is  the  adminis- 
tratis e  expense  of  the  men  in  WAA.  who 
are  lequired  to  conduct  the  sale  and 
many,  many  conferences,  plus  the  han- 
dling of  thousands  of  Inquiries  through 
the  o:  ail.  In  other  words.  I  do  not  hesi- 
tate t )  say  that  the  actual  money  realized 
from  the  sale  of  these  pictures  will  not 
equal  the  expense  of  conducting  the  sale. 
Secretary  Marshall  should  never  have 
perm  tted  these  pictures  to  be  returned 
to  the  United  States  at  great  expense  and 
Insurance,  personnel  to  handle  them,  to- 
wlth  clerical  and  administrative 
se. 

At  he  present  time  the  pictures  are  on 
exhib  t  in  New  York  at  more  expense  to 
the  tf  xpayers.  However,  one  must  agree 
that  his  way  of  doing  things  seems  to 
be  c(nslstent  with  State  Department 
policy.  The  State  Department  should 
have  declared  these  pictures  salvage  or 
scrap  In  Europe.  Under  the  law  they 
could  have  sold  them  for  cash  instead  of 
bring  og  them  back  to  the  United  States 
at  gre  it  expense  to  sell  them  through  the 
War  i  assets  Administration  at  more  ex- 
pense and  for  95  percent  discount  on 
wliatc  ver  is  bid  for  them.  This  Is  an  un- 
warra  nted  waste  of  the  taxpayers'  money 
and  a  waste  of  manpower. 

Up  o  this  point  I  have  been  emphasiz- 
tOf  tie  monetary  situation.  I  sincerely 
beUev  >  the  field  of  art  would  have  been 
far  b«  tter  off  if  the  pictures  had  been 
sold  oiitside  the  United  States  In  hopes 
they  would  never  again  get  Into  this 
count;  y.  Yes.  and  the  State  Department 
and  tl  e  War  Assets  Administration  would 
have  aved  a  great  deal  of  expense  and 
work,  plus  the  realization  of  more  money 
f o-  th  •  United  States  Treasury. 

Nov  ,  let  us  take  a  look  at  the  catalog. 
The  li  formation  contained  In  the  catalog 
is  not  only  misleading  but  untrue.  I  do 
not  b]  ime  anyone  in  the  War  Assets  Ad- 
minls  ration  for  this  because  thpy  had  to 
rely  en  Mr.  Lawrence  S.  Morris  of  the 
State  Department  and  Mr.  Parker,  a  dl- 
recto!  of  the  American  Federation  of 
Arts  :  or  their  Information. 


On  the  face  of  the  brochure  advertising 
the  pictures  appears  thejollowing: 

Catalog  of  117  oU  and  watat  Mlor  originals 
by  leading  Aroerlcaa  artists. 

It  should  have  read.  "Mhleadlnf 
AmorlOMi  arttoU.'' 

Th«  v«ry  fint  Un«  of  th«  foreword 
rtods; 

Th«  7«  otu  mi  m  wttm  MtaM  tUtni  to 
Oils  Mi*  wtr«  aMtaMai  hi  iMpaaso  to  mi« 

mari/u*  r*<(u*«U  fMOl  both  luro^  aod  LaUii 
AjBaric*  Uii  tsmbMi— s  d  Aiarloao  art.  pu* 
ttMlarty  painuofi  af  tiM  ■sOam  safeoal. 

This  u  a  boldfMo  untruth.  bcraUM  tn 
my  tnvMtigatlon  of  this  pi  oi«et  iMl  yoar 
I  dlMovtrad  th«  fact  that  Um  lO-Mlltd 
"demand  Is  rMPOMO  lo  liywUfOlls  re- 
quMti  from  both  lurept  ond  LoUa 
America"  was  created  by  what  was  known 
as  an  "ArtCMt"  sent  out  to  our  various 
Embassies  by  Hannah  Goldman  of  the 
Press  and  Publications  Division.  OIC. 
at  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  LeRoy  Davidson, 
who  had  purchased  the  pictures  in  th« 
first  place.  Incidentally,  Mr.  Davldsoo 
resigned  from  the  State  Department 
right  after  I  .itarted  my  Investigation  last 
year  and  Hannah  Goldman  was  fired 
along  with  the  now  famous  first  10  who 
were  let  out  last  year. 

As  further  proof  that  the  statement 
contained  in  the  first  sentence  of  the 
foreword  of  the  WAA  catalog  is  not 
true.  I  call  your  attention  to  the  fact 
that  the  paintings  had  been  purchased 
by  Mr.  Davidson  in  the  spring  of  ld4« 
and  were  shown  at  the  Metropolitan 
Museum  In  New  York  City  from  October 
4  to  October  18.  1946.  The  Artcast  sent 
out  by  Hannah  Goldman  wa^  dated  Sep- 
tember 9.  1946.  and  all  the(numerous  re- 
quests came  back  In  response  to  the  Art- 
cast  while  the  paintings  w^ere  on  exhibit 
at  the  Metropolitan  Museum. 

A  great  deal  of  the  Information  con- 
tained In  the  catalog  was  lifted  from  a 
Memorandum  on  Art  Program  prepared 
by  the  OfQce  of  International  Informa- 
tion and  Cultural  Affairs  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  dated  February  18.  1947. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  thoroughly  con- 
vinced we  will  never  be  able  to  correct 
conditions  In  the  State  Department,  as 
well  as  other  departments  of  the  Execu- 
tive Branch  of  our  Government  until  we 
elect  a  Republican  President  and  get  rid 
of  all  the  people  who  have  had  such  a 
wonderful  time  squandering  the  tax- 
payers' money  and  praising  Soviet 
Russia. 


Warrea  Read,  A  Cotuitry  Editor 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  CUIR  ENGLE 

or   CALirotNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVB 

Friday.  June  18  (legisliUive  day  o/ 
Thursday,  June  17),  194t 

Mr.  ENGLE  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  RiccRD.  I  include  a  column  from  the 
Amador  Di.^patch  written  by  Arthur  Rob- 
inson ih  tribute  to  Warren  Read,  the  edi- 


tor and  publisher  of  that  paper,  who  dlod 
recently  and  unexpectedly.  Arthur  Rob* 
Inson  hAs  caught  and  expressed  a-^  few 
writers  could  tb«  detp  sonso  of  shock  and 
poffional  loas  Warren  Read's  friends  and 
cooionmity  fMl  on  hu  pMsiog. 

TOCTI 


aiMi  UMffl 
Warrta  Baad 


WMMII  !•«• 

TIM  pypatil 
was  a  wtaalli  —  IIM( 
want  by  laM  MhmI*;  uri 

The  praHM  aad  iim 

i«  llnotypM  on  wtoiell  hU  flng'r*  h«4 
,   ■,■.!  Ml  luTtngif  fur  so  long  were  tUtuu 

This  WM  one  story  Im  wmiml  §mm. 

W«rr*n  was  iaad. 

I  last  Mv  Wanwi  allvt  tm  m»  9t  Umm 
baoUa  mgHis  !•#«•  sliiWnn  wlMn  Im  prtaMd 
a  qulak  Job  at  wpilf  aaMrtal  far  m. 
My  last  words  to  him  wtrt:  "Thanks.  War- 
r«n  •• 

I  think  this  county  owes  him  a  lot.  too. 

In  death  w«  •»•  the  merits  of  s  man  in 
clear  perspective 

Warren,  of  co\irM.  (11*<1  h^ppy. 

He  had  worked  hard— very  hard— (or  a 
long  tlms.  and  tamily  and  trlendi  had  tried 
to  aiow  him  down;  but  hours  mean  nothing 
when  you  love  your  work  and  there's  still  .a 
•trtz^  ot  copy  to  be  set  or  a  rush  job  at  print- 
ing to  be  done.  Oood  newspapermen  don't 
meaaure  happlnaaa  by  the  mere  hands  of  a 
clock,  or  even  the  sun  or  the  moon:  and  there 
never  was  a  good  newspaperman  who  didn't 
work  harder  than  be  should. 

So  Warren  was  tired  at  the  end. 

Very  tired. 

But  he  was  happy. 

He  had  done  his  Job— as  an  editor — as  a 
printer — and  as  a  man. 

There  was.  of  course,  nothing  wrong  with 
Warren's  heart.  That  was  )ust  •omethlag 
the  doctor  said.  The  last  issue  of  the  Dla- 
patch  which  Warren  himself  had  put  to 
press  }ust  before  election  day  proved  the 
soundness  of  his  heart — and  his  courage  as 
an  editor. 

Warren  Read  was  a  mild-spoken  man.  Imt 
he  had  much  Inner  force  and  quietly  as- 
serted strength. 

I  think  Warren  died  because  he  loved  his 
print  shop  Just  a  little  too  much;  but  of 
course,  that's  like  saying  a  man  can  love 
h)s  family  and  home  too  much.  For  the 
Dispatch  was  part  of  Warren 'a.^  home;  and. 
though  the  office  and  print  shop  were  on 
Main  Street  and  the  house  around  the  cor- 
ner and  down  the  street  a  way.  they  had  a 
singular  and  dual  Identity  and  were  con- 
nected and  made  one  by  Warren's  lore  of 
both. 

It  was  hard  to  tell  where  one  began  and 
the  other  ended.  Tou  were  Jtist  as  apt  to 
find  three  generations  of  the  family  at  the 
oflee  as  at  the  house — kids,  bikes,  dogs,  dolls; 
and  daughters,  and  sons-ln-Iaw.  and  friends 
and  neighbors. 

The  oOtae  of  William  Allen  WiilU's  Bm- 
pcrU  Oaaette  was  like  that.  too. 

So  when  you  didn't  see  one  or  the  grand- 
elrildren.  or  sny  of  the  others.  It  simply  meant 
that  they  were  in  another  part  of  the  ofBce. 
or  house,  or  print  shop,  or  part  of  town;  and 
that  It  was  all  like  going  from  one  room  to 
another  in  a  bouse  of  many  doors  and  much 
warm,  related  humanity. 

Karller  In  the  day  the  board  of  supervlsnrs 
had  met  at  the  county  courthouse  and  ad- 
Jewned  oat  cTrsapect  for  Warren.  On  Main 
Street,  storas  were  closed.  Friends  crowded 
the  house  and  stood  on  the  lawn  outsld?. 

L«o  Scapuazl  sang  The  Holy  City.  Grace 
Wanzer  accompanied  him  on  the  piano.  The 
Masonic  ritual  waa  read.  In  the  garden  be- 
hind the  house  red  popples — Flanders  pop- 
pl«»— bJoomed  In  the  fullness  of  spring;  and 
across  the  street,  like  a  celestial  floral  piece. 


■i! 
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Chinese  tulips  hung  in  rich  profusion  from 
a  great  massive  tree  thst  Warren  loved. 

The  Masons,  wearing  their  ceremonial 
aprons,  lined  themselves  on  both  sides  of  the 
walk  that  leads  out  of  the  house  snd  down 
the  lawn  through  the  gate  In  the  old  iron 
fence  to  the  street  It  was  hot  and  murky 
and  a  few  drops  of  rain  fell.  In  the  stillness 
tke  Midi  aoUMM  like  an  arboral  choir 

■«■•  frlaads  earned  the  casket  out  of  the 
hoiiM  llsruld  TmIIoii,  th«  P'Mlmaster,  mi\ 
Tsm,  the  m«i' "  'i-  -r-  •  ,-  f  ■  (,  f^. 
Ore.  JuOu*  "f  '  fray* 

tior,  tilt  it</v»i.  Snitk 

«»(  Amtnti't  t-'i.ii  .  ,,(  1')^^ 

Ladftr, 

lantty    Aiidtisity  ihtars, 

and  right  hand  in  i ^ ...«  thtp, 

and  his  left  hand,  too,  Then  the  rest  of 
the  («mlly.    All  gallantly,  too, 

Warrsn  s  death  had  been  a  lerrlflc  shock. 
He  was  strlefcen  on  election  day  end  eeemed 
to  be  reeorenni,  with  only  a  long  rest  Indi- 
cated, "vhen  he  died  stiortly  before  noon  a 
week  sgo  today. 

But  the  paper  came  out.  Babe  Oarbarlnl 
and  Bud  Huberty.  of  The  Ledger,  moved 
across  the  street  into  The  Dispatch  office 
after  gettmg  out  their  own  paper  and  helped 
C.  W.  Rodebaugh.  a  printer  who  had  come 
down  from  Stockton  when  Warren  first  took 
sick. 

Warren  knew  before  he  died  that  Babe  -and 
Bud  would  help. 

It's  a  good  thing  for  any  town  when  papers 
are  friendly  competitors  In  that  spirit. 

Warren  was  practically  born  in  a  newspaper 
ahop.  His  rather  owned  a  paper  In  Middle- 
town  and  Warren  was  settlni?  type  and  han- 
dling a  "stick"  when  he  was  only  13.  He 
worked  In  the  State  printing-office  as  make- 
up foreman  for  15  years,  and  before  coming 
to  Jackson  21  years  ago  owned  papers  in 
Lakeport.  Loyalton.  and  Sebastopol.  He  also 
worked  on  the  Oakland  Tribune  for  a  year, 
and  In  Marysvllle.  > 

It  was  always  good  to  see  a  father-and- 
daughter  combination  like  Warren  and  Betty 
working  In  The  Dispatch  office.  And  Warren 
was  proud,  very  proud,  of  Betty's  craftsman- 
ship He  once  told  me  he  thought  Betty 
could  set  a  cleaner  string  of  copy  than  any 
printer  he  ever  knew. 

For  years  on  Saturday  nlghu.  and  later 
on  Sunday  afternoons,  Warren  would  shut 
himself  up  in  the  office  and  go  through  the 
old  files  and  lovingly  extract  and  rewrite 
Items  from  the  papers  of  25  and  50  years  ago 
for  the  feature  he  always  printed  in  the  same 
place  In  the  upper  right-hand  part  of  page  2. 

It  used  to  take  Warren  about  4  hours 
to  do  that;  but  that  was  because  he  lingered 
and  mused  over  the  old  flies  and  had  a  grand 
time — especially  when  he  uncovered  a  color- 
ful or  juicy  Item.  The  work,  of  course,  really 
wasn't  work.  It  was.  rather,  a  ritualistic  de- 
votion; and  I  often  passed  the  office  while  he 
was  at  it;  but  you  respect  a  man's  privacy 
and  don't  Intrude  when  he's  living  some  of 
his  finest  and  most  intensely  personal  mo- 
ments. 

And  there  was  some  old  type  that  Warren 
had  a  special  affection  for— It  had  been 
hand-carved  out  of  cherry  wood  with  a  pen- 
knife and  a  horseshoe  nail  by  "Old  Man" 
Penry.  who  owned  and  edited  The  Dispatch 
at  the  time  of  the  Civil  War.  Warren  had 
a  perceptive  zest  for  the  early  history  of  the 
county  and  local  folklore,  and  I  always  re- 
gretted he  didn't  have  time  to  write  his  own 
column.  "Main  Street  Looks,"  more  often 
than  he  did. 

I  think  we  can  all  understand  how  Warren 
felt  on  that  proud  day  about  2  years  ago 
when,  after  some  preliminary  tutelage,  he 
let  his  young  granslson.  Dick  Blerce.  sit  down 
to  a  linotype  machine  for  the  first  time. 


I  wish  there  were  some  way  by  which  we 
could  let  Warren  know  how  we  all  feel  about 
him  now. 

Maybe  hs  does.  a.  R. 


Staff  of  Committee  ea  Foreifo  Affalri 
EXTENSION  OF  REMAAXf 

HON.  FRANCES  P.  BOLTON 

ur  t*h^^t 

IN  TNI  KOUM  or  MFMMNTATIVRt 

Friday.  June  II  deoi^lattve  day  of 

Thurtday.  June  I7t,  J94i 

Mrs,  BOLTON,  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  want  to 
express  something  of  the  appreciation  I, 
as  a  member  of  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs,  feel  relative  to  the  profes- 
.slonal  and  clerical  staffs  that  have  served 
so  conscientiously  and  efficiently. 

Chosen  with  the  utmo.st  care  some- 
thing over  a  year  ago  under  the  Reor- 
ganization Act.  the  professional  stafi 
have  been  of  inestimable  value.  'With 
their  efficient  help  the  committee  has 
covered  an  incredible  amount  of  work 
that  could  not  have  been  done  without 
them. 

To  all  of  them  do  I  want  to  express 
my  personal  thanks  for  their  very  fine 
contribution  to  the  arduous  work  of  the 
committee  in  this  Congress.  Such  ex- 
pres.«;ions  as  these  would  be  wholly  in- 
adequate without  a  word  or  two  about 
the  administrative  officer  of  the  commit- 
tee. Boyd  Crawford — quiet,  calm,  effi- 
cient, helpful.  Mr.  Crawford  has  been 
a  tower  of  strength  upon  whom  the  staffs 
and  the  committee  unquestioningly  rely. 
In  due  course,  the  Subcommittee  on 
National  and  International  Movements 
had  delegated  to  it  Dr.  George  S.  Pettee 
of  Hartford.  Conn. 

Df.  Pettee  secured  his  doctorate  at 
Harvard  where  he  was  instructor  in  gov- 
ernment until  he  was  taken  over  by  the 
War  Production  Board  In  the  Stockpile 
Branch.  After  this  he  served  in  the  Of- 
fice of  War  Information.  Bureau  of  In- 
telligence, and  in  the  Foreign  Economic 
Administration,  European  Enemy  Divi- 
sion until  he  returned  to  his  teaching 
as  associate  professor  of  political  sci- 
ence at  Amherst,  from  which  he  came  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  in  the 
spring  of  1947.  Author  of  The  Process 
of  Revolution,  in  1938.  and  The  Future 
of  American  Secret  Intelligence,  in  1946, 
Dr.  Pettee  brought  to  the  work  of  Sub- 
committee No.  5  a  most  valuable  back- 
ground. 

This  subcommittee,  of  which  I  have 
the  honor  to  be  chairman,  undertook  an 
exhaustive  study  of  communism.  A  60- 
page  report,  The  Strategy  and  Tactics 
of  World  Communism,  was  released  as 
a  committee  print  and  later  made  a 
House  document  available  for  purchase. 
With  this  report  we're  included  two  sup- 
plements, one  containing  documentation 
of  the  report  itself  and  one  containing 
the  protests  made  to  the  U.  S.  S.  R.  by 
the  United  States  with  correspondence 
relative  thereto.   Since  that  time  further 


supplements  have  been  printed. "  one 
The  Coup  d'Etit  in  Czechoslovakia,  one 
Communism  In  the  Near  East,  one  a  list 
of  601  Known  Communlf4«  of  Europe  and 
A«la,  Supplement.^  on  five  other  cnun- 
trlea  will  be  available  during  the  coming 
monthi. 

ThlM  exhaustive  research  proitei  waa 
mo«t  rflJclrntly  hradrd  up  by  Dr.  FtiUt, 
Each  »iudy  ta  the  rsault  of  u  Ane  ft 
piceo  of  oooptrftiion  of  Oovammttn  d«- 
parimtntii  and  rtoognlMd  authortitn  m 
X  hiv«  rv«r  naan. 

Our  eommitiae  hM  Ulun  vary  mH- 
ou«ly  It  own  renponiilbUUy  to  check  aach 
raport  and  NUppltment  as  carafully m  li 
poaiJble.  Members  of  tht  full  cortimlt- 
tee  whose  specialized  knowledge  bada 
their  opinions  and  checks  valuable  have 
given  generously  of  their  time  andibelp. 
But  the  major  part  of  the  work  has  been 
done  by  Dr.  Pettee  and  it  is  a  pleasure 
to  me  to  thank  him  for  the  selfie.ss'work 
that  has  made  this  extremely  important 
presentation  of  world  communism  pos- 
sible. 


American  Taxpayers  Finance  Communist 
Stadentt 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  FRED  E.  BUSBEY 

OF  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATITE3 

Friday.  June  18  (legislative  day  of 
Thursday,  June  17),  194S 

MR.  BUSBEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  New 
York  Times  of  June  14.  1948.  states  that 
imiversities  in  the  United  States  will  be 
permitted  to  receive  as  Czechoslovak  ex- 
change students  only  those  considered 
politically  reliable  by  the  Communist 
Ministry  of  the  Interior  equivalent  to  our 
pohce  department. 

Apparently — 

Declares  the  New  York  Times — 

what  Is  meant  by  a  reliable  student  Is  slihply 
a  Communist  or  communistlcally  inclined 
student. 

The  article  further  adds  that  exchange 
students  sent  to  this  country  from  be- 
hind the  iron  curtain,  "receive  specific 
instructions  before  leaving  to  submit 
regular  reports  on  the  growth  of  Marx- 
ism on  the  American  campuses  they  vis- 
ited, the  names  of  professors  who  show 
Marxist  tendencies,  factors  opiJosing  the 
growth  of  Marxism,"  and  so  forth.  The 
New  York  Times  concludes  that  the  "in- 
formation gathered  by  exchange  stu- 
dents •  •  *  is  primarily  for  the  use 
of  the  Cominform,"  formerly  known  as 
the  Communist  International. 

I  wish  to  take  the  opportunity  at  this 
point  to  enter  into  the  Record  a  quo- 
tation from  Igor  Gouzenko's  book.  The 
Iron  Curtain,  which  describes  in  gr^at 
detail  the  actual  reason  for  the  sending 
of  students  to  this  country,  from  Ctom- 
munist-controlled  areas. 
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mucb-dlKUMcd    and    much-wrttten- 
Intematlonal    exchange    of    studenta 
Ionian  and  Soviet  Dnlon  unlversl- 
•till  another  Ingenloua  Red  ruae  for 
better  trained  tples.      It  waa  a 
order  Idea  whereby  young  spies  of 
iw  co\ild  actually  be  trained  In  ths 
eoxutrles  they  would  evsntually  re« 
in  ipy  roles  under  diplomatic  guises, 
particularly  Interested  In  this  actlv- 
Military  and  Naval  Intelligence, 
and  Ministry  of  External  Affairs 
nding  "students"  to  universities  such 
umbta    In    New    York.       During    my 
as  teacher  at  the  foundry  In  Moscow 
;o  cultivate  enough  Interest  and  basic 
of  drawing  and  painting  at  the 
Art  Studio  to  long  for  an  oppor- 
to  continue  such  studies  abroad. 

my  Inquiries  about  being  given 

student   assignment   met   only   with 

and  vague  replies.      One  day  I  was 
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message  Instructed  a  supervising  agent 
York  to  Impress  upon  Soviet  students 
•MMtyl^g  there  that  they  were  to  appear  as 
ig  more  than  simple,  harmless  stu- 
dents" and  never,  under  any  circumstances, 
to  adn  It  any  association  with  Intelligence. 

"It  I  lust  be  impressed  on  than  repeatedly," 
the  orler  said  In  part,  "that  their  primary 
purpoie  as  students  Is  to  acquire  an  Intl- 
mats  1  nowledge  of  the  language  and.  as  far 
•8  poa4lble.  of  the  people  and  their  customs, 
qualify  them  for  subsequent  use 
as  Intelligence  workers." 

frequently  frrsled  at  the  naivet« 

can   and   OuuMUan    newspapers   In 

ting  editorially  on  advantages  to  be 

from  extensive  exchange  of  students 

bettseiii  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  Western 


tJte 
eis 


b4sa 


b«f(we 


•dltorUls   stress    the    International 
frtandi^p      and       mutual       understanding 
To  us   Russians   such   suggestions 
■wrtac  because  we  knew  the  only 
ror  the  Soviet's  active  interest  in  send- 
abroad  was  to  train  future  spies 
terrain  where  they  wotild  eventually 
work. 

a  ninnber  of  such  students  returned 
United  States  to  Intelligence  Head- 
but  soon  learned  not  to  question 
bout   the   merits   of   life   there.     In- 
structl^ms   on    'talking'   atv>ut  such   things 
too  delLalte  and   frightening   for 
loosen  up,  even  confidentially.    Any- 
being  allowed  to  go  abroad  you 
sure  these  students  had  been  most 
y  selected  w!*h  an  eye  to  the  future. 
foreign  students  had  been  accepted 
In  the  aeetot  Union  before  the  war. 
had  been  ftmt  Ineeatlgated  by  Soviet 
In  the  country  of  their  application, 
to  be  established  Communists  or 
They  were  constantly  "guided" 
Ruaaia.  so  ths  t  they  saw  only  what 
1  telp  make  them  even  more  eager  aglta- 
thelr  return  home.    Meanwhile,  much 
was  given  their  presence  in  Russia 
Implication   was   always  contained, 
the    Soviet    press    and    by    fellow 
abroMl.   that    such   students  were 
in  large  numbers.    In  reality,  the 
never  more  than  a  handful.    Many 
were  used  later  as  "contacts '  during 


Is 


ew  of  the  fact  that  this  exchange 

is  costing  the  United  States  and 

huge  sums  of  money  which 

actifally  financing  a  flood  of  espionage 

in  our  midst,  it  would  seem  to  me 

have  here  another  one  of  the 

ventures   emanating   from   the 

CuItuijaJ  Division  of  the  State  Dcpart- 


ve 


Fifht,  Ghrc,  Edncate,  To  Makt  Democracy 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GEORGE  A.  SMATHERS 

or  rLoxnu 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RZPRESENTATTVKS 

Friday,  June  IS  (legislative  day  of 
Thursday,  June  17).  1948 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
RicoRD,  I  include  a  most  interesting  and 
worth-while  letter  that  is  worthy  of  the 
attention  and  consideration  of  all  the 
Members  of  Congress.  The  author  of 
the  letter  has  asked  that  his  name  be 
withheld  In  order  that  It  will  not  appear 
that  he  Is  seeking  publicity.  He  desires 
the  contents  of  the  letter  to  stand  on  its 
merits.     The  letter  follows : 

nCHT,    ClVr.    KSUCATZ  TO    UAKX   OCMOCaACT 

urt 

The  Congress  of  the  United  States  Is  In 
the  midst  of  passing  laws  to  draft  the  youth 
of  the  Nation  to  place  them  In  Army  camps 
~  for  military  training  in  time  d  peace.  There 
are  many  against  the  measure  as  well  as 
those  that  are  for  it. 

For  one  to  object  to  a  measure  that  wlU 
not  give  us  military  strength  for  reserve  in 
case  of  need  Is  foolish  thinking.  I'm  sure 
both  sides  will  admit  that  Russia  and  sU 
nations  would  not  wish  a  war  with  Its  de- 
structive forces  that  have  set  back  their 
planning  for  years  to  come.  But  we  in 
America  do  not  wish  to  take  chances.  The 
argument  for  It  Is.  "See  what  happened  be- 
fore." Yes,  we  all  must  admit  we  did  not 
know  the  strength  or  the  preparedness  Ger- 
many was  making,  or  Russia  either.  So  It  la 
true  not  to  take  chances. 

But  is  it  not  true  that  we  are  taking 
chances  with  our  democratic  way  of  life, 
when  we  adopt  iwlversal  military  training. 
Is  It  not  one  of  the  very  things  along  with 
religious  freedom  that  our  forefathers  left 
Europe  for  to  come  to  these  very  shores? 
Men  were  forced  to  serve  time  In  armies  o* 
their  countries. 

Those  in  doubt  in  Congress  have  been 
forced  to  vote  for  this  measure  so  as  not 
to  be  caught  in  a  situation  such  ss  last  time 
when  Mr  Wlllkie  and  Mr.  Roosevelt  were 
arguing  this  Issue.  Also  for  the  lack  of  a 
better  plan 

To  say  this  Nation's  manpower  should  not 
berwdy.  willing,  and  able  to  go  to  war  when 
■•RiMsiiii  sttack  us  Is  foolish  but  we  are 
not  going  about  It  in  the  right  manner  in 
peacetime.  This  Nation  never  has  been 
conquered  ard  although  outnumbered  in 
many  instances  still  came  through  the  vic- 
tor. For  man  that  believes  in  "a  free  way 
of  life,  shsll  never  lose  that  right  "  If  this 
draft  blU  goes  throiigh  we  wlU  be  losing  a 
peacetime  battle. 

In  this  Nation  we  have  colleges  In  every 
State  of  the  Union.  Many  need  help  and 
buildings.  Would  It  not  be  far  wiser  to  have 
the  youth  of  this  Nation  In  time  of  peace 
go  off  to  colleges -to  get  along  with  a  college 
education  In  all  phases  of  study  and  along 
wrth  It  a  broader  proeram  than  ROTC 
offers?  The  youth  of  the  Nation  would  come 
home  not  only  better  physically  nt  and 
trained,  but  educated  to  fit  themselves  In- 
to better  Jobs  and  In  many  InsUnces  to  newer 
and  bigger  fields  than  have  ever  been  dreamed 
of  before.  The  money  spent  will  be  an  in- 
veetaent  In  the  future  of  America  and  not 
like  wartime  boom  places  and  camps  put  up 
to  be  later  torn  down.  The  investment  In  the 
buildings  will  be  staple  and  ones  that  will 
Increase  the  facilities  in  coUeges  In  all  of  ths 
States  of  the  Union.     Youth  will  gladly  go  to 


flr  feeling  of  force, 
reallatng  that  this  Oovemment  Is  giving  them 
an  education  in  dollars  and  cents  that  many 
of  them  could  never  afford,  but  more  Im- 
portant a  training  to  keep  that  free  way  of 
life  defended  at  all  times  Let  that  be  otir 
answer  to  Russia  Instead  of  all  our  criti- 
cism which  we  hear  so  much  sbout.  To 
build  a  larger  army  than  Russia  is  not  the 
way,  It  Is  the  knowledge  of  mass  production 
and  scientific  knowledge,  too.  that  makes  a 
great  army.  France  found  that  out.  that  the 
llaglnot  Line,  with  all  Its  fortifications  and 
men.  that  Isy  there  stagnantly  waiting  for 
something  to  happen  did  no  good.  Their 
morale  was  low. 

Today,  boys  14  and  15  years  old  are  being 
trained  In  the  public  schools  of  Wsstlngton 
on  the  handling  of  guns  and  large  dress-pa- 
rade pictures  dominate  the  local  newspapers. 

I  realize  there  are  many  arguments  itga  nst 
the  plan  I  suggest  bat  I  have  but  one  an- 
swer to  those  that  criticize  this  plan ; 

The  two  finest  Institutions  snd  college!  in 
the  United  States  are  at  Annapolis  snc  at 
West  Point,  where  many  of  our  great  men 
have  been  turned  out.  There  Is  no  one  that 
can  argue  against  this  manner  of  trsinlng  the 
youth  of  this  Nstton  but  remember  also  t  Is 
edticatlon.  To  enter  either  of  these  two  in- 
stitutions you  must  psss  with  highest  m.irka 
In  an  enuninatloo  and  added  to  that  you 
must  have  a  Senator  or  Congressman  recom- 
mend you.  Not  all  of  the  youth  of  thU  Na- 
tion are  that  fortunate. 

These  new  Institutions  will  be  patterned 
on  thst  Idea  and  coUegce  that  accept  the 
grant  from  Oongreee  try  to  work  on  that  sys- 
tem. Give  youth  a  campus  life  with  all  the 
fun  and  fratcrnalshlp  thst  goes  with  It. 
Not  having  all  thsse  men  taken  out  of  civilian 
lifs  to  spend  it  in  corner  saloons  or  houses  of 
prostitution  and  JaUs  on  week-end  leaves. 
And  in  many  Instances  filling  the  mental  in- 
stitutions that  are  overcrowded  now. 

To  the  Congreeamen  of  the  South  (a  sec- 
tion from  whence  I  come  and  therefore  k  low 
best)  that  are  trying  to  write  a  segrega  ion 
claiise  into  any  draft  leglslstlon,  this  ]ilan 
will  be  a  solution  to  your  problem  In  the 
South.  The  better  education  the  colored 
race  receives  the  sooner  this  problem  'hat 
has  not  been  solved  even  though  Mr.  ]An- 
coln  and  thousands  of  men  died  in  a  oioet 
bitter  ClvU  War  to  defend  that  right.  wUl 
find  a  solution  to  this  most  controveislal 
issue.  We  of  ihe  South  know  that  «ven 
though  you  may  write  into  law  segregation 
leglslailon.  It  will  and  Jtutly  so  be  fought 
out  In  the  Supreme  Court  of  this  land  and 
win  be  found  unconstitutional. 

The  draft  as  planned  will  also  drain  from 
this  Nation  thousands  of  doctors  that  are 
badly  needed  and  many  that  are  in  the 
process  of  finishing  their  education  to  be- 
come doctors.  The  health  of  the  Nation 
must  also  be  taken  Into  consideration. 

Tou  will  notice  that  I  have  not  mentlcned 
facts  regarding  the  amount  of  money  -Jiat 
will  be  required  to  set  up  draft  boards  be- 
cause I  did  not  feel  it  vza  as  Important  as 
individual  rljfhts.  The  paper  has  stated  'hat 
It  wUl  take  approximately  60.000  officehold- 
ers at  an  annual  expense  of  »40.00000i).  a 
figtnv  that  U  low  In  comparlfion  to  the  last 
time  such  set-up  wss  made.  Could  this  not 
be  eliminated  and  used  to  a  better  advantage, 
by  the  plan  I  have  ouf.lned.  that  can  be  added 
to  and  better  planned  by  educators  along 
with  congressional  leaders  and  mUltary  men? 
Thus.  Im  sure  that  politics  can  be  grciitly 
lessened,  segregation,  and  sectional  dlf  er- 
ences  Ironed  out.  but  more  Important,  cottlj 
spending  reduced. 

General  Eisenhower  would  be  the  aost 
logical  man  for  such  position.  Im  sure  if 
he  felt  this  Nation  was  In  immediate  danger 
he  would  not  have  stepped  d!it  of  vniform  to 
accept  the  position  at  Columbia  Unlversltj. 

I'm  sure  the  youth  of  the  Nation  that  m  jst 
leave  their  homes  and  loved  ones,  many  their 
Wives,  have  a  right  to  a  voice  in  their  choice. 
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college  military  education  (CME)  or  selec- 
tive military  training  (8MT). 

Their  mothers  and  fathers  also  have  a 
right,  the  same  one  they  exercise.  In  voting 
for  a  President  and  at  the  same  time  the 
European  way  of  life  or  Russian  or  the  good 
old  American  way,  so  that  they  may  vote, 
fight,  give,  and  educate.  So  that  democracy 
may  live. 

To  you  men  of  the  Eightieth  Congress  that 
have  valiantly  spoken  the  truth  against 
great  odds  against  draft  legislation,  openly 
admitting  along  with  the  press  that  mass 
hjrsterla  In  both  Houses  will  force  this  legis- 
lation through,  brushing  aside  your  speeches 
and  many  times  eliminating  your  time  that 
should  be  allotted  with  the  remarks,  'We 
know  where  you  stood  last  time."  In  that 
manner  persuading  others  against  their  bet- 
ter Judgment.  Openly  therel>y  admitting 
that  UN  also  :s  a  failure  with  Its  power  of 
embargo,  financially  as  well  as  materially, 
to  prevent  the  bankrupt  nations  from  waging 
war  against  one  another.  I  had  the  pleasure 
Just  2  weeks  ago  to  sit  and  watch  It  in 
action  and  I  ssy  It  is  not  a  failure,  it  Is  a 
solution  to  world  understanding  as  well  as 
world  peace.  It  may  have  to  go  through  a 
stage  of  all  things  starting,  changes,  but 
basically  it  is  to  the  world  what  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  Is  to  us:  Tlie  last 
and  final  word  as  to  the  constitutionality  of 
legislation.  It  will  eventually  be  enforced 
with  a  small  army,  navy,  air  force  taken 
from  all  nations  that  are  a  part  of  it.  A 
think  that  we  too  should  at  present  take  In 
consideration  In  building  up  these  nations 
with  our  help,  militarily  as  well  as  otherwise, 
those  nations,  of  course,  that  not  only  show 
but  believe  In  our  way  of  life. 

Senator  Taft  has  asked  both  Houses  to 
adjourn  in  answer  to  President  Truman's 
criticism,  thereby  letting  the  people  give 
a  vote  of  confidence  In  this  next  election. 
To  you  of  the  Republican  Party  I  have  this 
to  say:  It  Is  your  duty  to  write  It  in  your 
platform  so  all  the  people  can  express  their 
views  on  It.  To  those  of  the  Democratic  Party, 
you  have  been  greatly  divided,  proving  it  by 
some  of  the  legislation  that  has  been  written 
into  It,  also  deep  heartedly  you  are  against 
It  but  you  must  not  divide  your  party  on  this 
bill  and  are  voting  for  It  for  that  reason. 
This  is  one  bit  of  legislation  that  party  lines 
should  not  matter;  but,  more  Important,  the 
homes  and  future  lives  of  the  young  citizens 
that  the  President  spoke  about  are  going  to 
take  over  the  ruling  of  this  Nation.  If  that 
was  not  a  political  speech  and  was  one  of 
sincerity,  then  I  say  you  men  of  both  parties 
must  find  It  your  duty  to  place  it  before  that 
youth,  as  well  as  his  mother  and  father,  to 
decide.  Even  if  this  bill  has  been  passed. 
It  still  can  be  changed  by  a  popular  vote  in 
the  next  election  to  change  It  from  SMT 
to  CME  training  before  men  are  Inducted. 

In  this  land  majority  rules  on  so  vital  an 
iMue,  not  party. 

Let's  try  to  keep  It  that  way. 


Address  by  Hon.  Frances  P.  Bolton  of  Ohio 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRANCES  P.  BOLTON 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  June  18  (legislative  day  of 
Thursday.  June  17).  1948 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remaiks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  address  I 
delivered  before  the  Advertising  Federa- 
tion of  America  on  June  13,  1948: 


Madame  Chairman,  members  of  the  Ad- 
vertising Federation  of  America,  and  guests. 
It  is  both  a  pleasure  and  a  privilege  to 
break  bread  with  you  at  such  a  delightful 
gathering — to  have  opportunity  to  speak 
frankly  with  you  who  are  such  wholehearted 
advocates  and   builders  of   free   enterprise. 

What  an  overwhelming  Job  you  do  daUy 
showing  the  world  how  America  lives!  One 
has  but  to  turn  the  pages  of  magazines  and 
newspapers  if  one  desires  proof!  Intriguing 
pictures  of  the  luscious  colored  soft  bath 
towels  we  take  for  granted,  full-page  ads  of 
Lux  and  Ivory  Snow  to  attract  the  eye  even 
as  one's  ear  is  often  tuned  in  to  further 
competition  from  Rjnso  and  other  sudsings. 
Art  on  the  page  and  gay  songs  on  the  air 
promising  to  do  away  with  drudgery.  Oh! 
It's  a  wonderful  picture — so  much  of  It  true! 
And  now  education  and  all  the  implications 
of  the  pyramiding  of  babies  fill  pages  in  our 
newspapers  calling  citizens  to  action  as 
nurses  were  called  In  the  war  dajrs.  There 
is  no  end  to  your  accomplishments  nor  to 
your  possibilities! 

Yes — you  have  great  power — great  oppor- 
tunity— grave  responsibility — for  America 
can  no  longer  sit  on  the  sidelines.  She  is 
right  in  the  pitcher's  box  whether  she  likes 
It  or  not — and  she  got  there  because  her  way 
of  life  has  capacities  for  power  few  had  be- 
lieved possible. 

But  unfortunately  being  strong  doesn't  get 
us  friends — rather  is  It  apt  to  build  hatl-eds 
and  suspicions.  Somehow  we  must  show 
the  world  that  we  have  no  desire  to  use  this 
power  against  other  countries.  We  must 
find  ways  to  build  fair  competition  on  foun. 
datlons  of  good  will.  No  group  Is  so  well 
equipped  to  do  a  sales  Job  such  as  this  as 
are  the  advertising  forces  of  these  United 
States. 

And  no  group  has  currently  taken  such  a 
general  rap  for  the  carelessness  •  •  • 
heedlessness  •  •  •  and  failure  of  a  com- 
pany to  recognize  the  responsibility  placed  in 
its  hands.  I  refer,  of  course,  to  the  recent 
revelation  of  the  harmful  Voice  of  America 
broadcasts  that  were  made  without  copy 
clearance  with  a  responsible  authority.  A 
singing  commercial  for  chewing  gum  Is  more 
carefully  prepared  and  checked.  This  regret- 
table fact  of  irresponsibility  but  increases 
our  challenge  to  "show  the  world." 

Is  it  an  Idle  dream  that  we  can  "show 
the  world"  how  we  have  what  we  have — the 
visible  and  the  Invisible  as  well — and  how 
people  all  over  the  world  may  raise  their 
standards  of  living  as  they  free  their  hearts  of 
the  frightening,  deadening  burden  of  com- 
munism? Who  can  answer  such  a, question 
better  than  you? 

As  a  member  of  the  Committe  on  Foreign 
Affairs  of  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
chairman  of  a  Subcommittee  on  National  and 
International  Movements,  It  has  been  my 
responsibility  to  be  exceedingly  realistic 
about  the  world  to  which,  regardless  of  any 
reluctance  we  may  feel,  we  must  give  lead- 
ership. Confusion  and  fear  hang  over  every 
area,  suspicion  stalks  every  highway,  hatreds 
thrive  in  the  darkness  of  misunderstanding. 
It's  a  tough  Jol) — friends,  but  since  when 
have  Americans  been  afraid  of  rough  going. 
Isn't  It  rather  our  way  to  follow  the  line, 
"It  Just  couldn't  be  done — so  he  did  it?" 

To  fall  to  examine  the  situation  in  which 
we  as  a  world  find  ourselves  would  be  the 
height  of  folly.  Just  a  superficial  glance 
shows  us  a  terrific  opposing  force  with  its 
headquarters  in  the  Kremlin,  which  for  one 
hundred  years  has  not  deviated  one  lota  from 
its  goal:  the  communizatlon  of  the  entire 
world. 

My  subcommittee  recently  Issued  a  report 
on  The  Strategy  and  Tactics  of  World  Com- 
munism with  supplements.  This  has  be- 
come a  House  document  (No.  619,  80th  Cong., 
2d  sess.)  and  can  be  had  by  writing  the 
Superintendent  of  Documents.  U.  8.  Gov- 
ernment   Printing    Office.    Washington    26, 


D.  C.  Two  supplements— one,  a  documenta- 
tion of  the  report  Itself,  and  two,  the  pro- 
tests of  the  United  States  Government  since 
the  war  with  related  correspondence — are 
bound  into  the  present  reprint.  Three  others 
are  ready  for  reprinting — one.  The  Coup 
d'Etat  in  Prague;  one.  Communism  in  the 
Near  East;  and  one.  a  listing  of  some  500 
well-known  Communists  in  various  coim- 
trles,  with  still  others  in  galley  proofis. 

These  reports  give  an  objective  history  of 
the  ways  and  means  used  and  show  the  skiU 
with  which  the  old  idea  that  the  end  Justi- 
fies the  means  is  applied,  and  the  undeviiating 
purpose  of  their  actions. 

In  studying  these  reports,  as  well  &i  Other 
portrayals  of  Communist  method  and 
growth.  It  becomes  clear  that  we  should 
differentiate  between  Russia  and  commu- 
nism. Russia  gave  communism  the  most 
fertUe  soil  In  which  to  plant  Itself,  but  no 
thoughtful  person  can  fall  to  realizte  -that 
the  mystically  religious  people  of  Russia  wUl 
not  accept  permanently  the  controls  df  an 
Irreligious  group.  Once  one  has  this  clearly 
in  mind  one  sees  that  It  is  not  against 
Russia  that  our  faces  are  set,  but  against 
communism. 

Moscow  showed  its  hand  clearly  whet^  the 
European  recovery  program  was  announced 
by  reestablishing  the  Comintern  under  the 
name  of  Comlnform.  How  they  hold  to  the 
established  line! — and  what  a  line! 

The  fact  that  Italy's  election  went  against, 
them  has  not  changed  their  determination—* 
be  sure  of  that.  Of  necessity  it  has  some- 
what changed  their  direction.  The  pressures 
now  are  on  Germany  and  Austria,  on  Indo- 
china and  Kashmir.  And  whether  we  like 
to  acknowledge  It  or  not,  pressures  are  being 
applied  right  here  In  our  own  country,  often 
so  well  camouflaged  that  we  do  not  recognize 
them  for  what  they  are.  As  a  matter  of  fact 
we  have  been  somewhat  conditioned  to  un- 
awareness,  to  a  curious  blindness.  Yet  this 
Is  not  altogether  strange  when  one  considers 
that  only  a  few  years  ago  Roosevelt  wa»  say- 
ing over  the  air  (July  28,  1943) : 

"The  world  has  never  seen  greater  devo- 
tion, determination  and  self -sacrifice  than 
have  been  displayed  by  the  Russian  people 
and  their  armies  under  the  leadership  of 
Marshal  Joseph  Stalin.  •  •  •  with  a 
nation  which.  In  saving  Itself  Is  l^reby 
helping  to  save  all  the  world  from  the  Nazi 
menace,  this  country  should  always  be  glad 
to  be  a  good  neighbor  and  a  sincere  friend 
In  the  world  of  the  future." 

A  very  fine  altruistic  statement!  But  few 
nations  would  not  do  all  these  things  when 
an  enemy  was  at  the  gate  of  its  Inner 
sanctum! 

And  Winston  Churchill  In  the  Hot)se  of 
Commons  September  28,  1944,  said: 

"Profound  changes  have  taken  plftce  in 
Soviet  Russia.  The  Trotskylte  form  of  com- 
munism has  been  completely  wiped  out. 
The  victories  of  the  Russian  armies  have 
been  attended  by  a  great  rise  In  strength  of 
the  Russian  st^te  and  a  remarkable  broaden- 
ing of  its  views." 

'••  •  »  after  all  the  Russian  peoplie  have 
suffered  at  the  hands  of  Germany,  they  are 
entitled  to  safe  frontiers  and  to  have  filendly 
neighbors  on  their  western  fiank." 

Yes — if  they  understand  that  friendship, 
like  cooperation,  is  a  two-way  street  I  Un- 
fortunately the  fundamental  principles  of 
the  Communist  doctrine  preclude  cooperation 
for  they  are  based  upon  an  unfaltering  de- 
termination to  control  the  entire  wok'ld — a 
rather  far  cry  from  the  friendly  soUhdlng 
"safe  frontiers"! 

That  there  has  been  a  tremendotia  shift 
In  this  country  in  public  opinion  frond  that 
time  no  one  can  deny.  Some  have  felt  It  too 
rapid,  others  too  slow.  Bitterness  has  en- 
tered In,  but  bitterness  Is  only  a  byproduct 
and  must  not  be  mistaken  for  any  construc- 
tive part  of  the  necessary  work  of  changing 
our  national  mind. 
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APPENDIX  TO  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 


aspect  of  this  transition  Is  the  change 

lustgnment  of  values.    For  a  time  we 

Russia  and  to  a  degree  commu- 

as    good.      Now    the    tendency    Is    to 

the  latel  to  bad.    The  danger  In  this 

that  we  loae  balance  and  let  emo- 

be   too  large  a  factor.     Another 

Is  that  whereas  we  were  thinking  of 

as    the   Important    matter,   we    now 

communism  far  more  critically  Im- 

It  ts  Imperative  that  we  do  this — 

not  Riissia  that  Is  the  crucial  factor. 

Ideology  we  call  communfem.     It 

ne,  a   movement  with  which   we 

not  a  country  or  a  people. 

there  Is  a  third  shift  tnklng  place 
can   be  expressed   perhaps   by   saying 
going  ftom  confidence  to  fear,  from  a 
irhere  we  thought  we  knew  what  to 
to  a  sense  of  surprise  and  dismay  at 
of  distressing  deyelopments. 
^eet  these  mrprlsea  we  have  had  to 
the  retaonQon  we  felt  the  war  bad 
us.   to   r*B«wd    amd    new    effort    to 
our  nerToris  energies.     It  Is  a  little 
we  feel  as  we're  on  the  sofa  reading 
end   of   a   pretty  strenuous  day   and 
)ust   decided   we're  off  to  bed.   when 
callers   arrive   and   keep   us   up 
hours, 
most  Important  change  we  must  make 
thinking.  In  our  mental  approach 
abandonment  of  a  policy  of  appease- 
«>  the  assumption  of  a  policy  of  re- 
and  counter  attack 
d^lng  this  we  must  remember  that  It 
necessarily   be   a   rtght    policy   Just 
It  will  be  against.     It  wUI  be  right 
It  Is  skillful  and  wise.  If  it  actually 
the  ends  envisioned  and  Intended, 
vision,  that  Intention,  must  be  free 
and  vengeance,  bitterness  and  re- 
It  must  rest  upon  a  deep  certainty 
w«  have  been  privileged  to  at- 
tc  set  up  and  develop  a  way  at  life 
as  to  give  all  men  an  opportunity  to 
with  healthy  bodies  and  sound  minds, 
ducatlon  adequate  to  the  capacity  of 
ln<)l vidua! .  work  In  the  same  degree  and 
sunshine  and  laughter  scattered  in, 
permit  the  gradual  strangulation 
M  we  understand  it  by  a  small 
Itat  has  .wt  up  th«  Stat*  as  Its  god 
men  and  women  as  tools  to  build 
mare  power.,, 
to  great  danger  in  this  moment  of 
It  Is  so  easy   to  drift  from  the 
dft-ectlon  of  naivete  that  has  been  oura 
nirtion  to  another  equally  false  dlrec- 
t  ysterla.  fear,  even  stampede  or  panic, 
this  point  that  It  seems  to  me  every 
cllLlzen  ot  America  must  be  part  of  tha 
force,  the  steady  and  serene  light, 
that  we  must  And  the  couraga 
daap  within  us  to  look  aft  Uia  forces 
In  the  world  with  eoai|tf«ta  ob- 
■nd  wivn  a  sight  so  keen  that  we 
them  for  whst  they  are  whether 
them  in  other  lands  or  find  them  in 
Jtist  M  there  are  many  people  in 
tries  being  pressured  by  the  BLremlin 
to  retain  tiMlr  firwdom.  so  are  there 
Mt«  la  thla  glcttooi  country  of  ours 
playing  Into  atkm  toaada  and  by 
or  foul  are  praparlng  tha  Mil  for 
oootrols.    Even  a  quick  look  gives 
of  deep  IniUtratlon  into  our  schools 
and  our  endl«M  organiaatknia. 
t  a  tragic  evidence  of  daagarous  un- 
Is  the  hysterical  pyramldlag  ot  Henry 
foUowoa.  younc  and  old. 

MMM  of  danger   are   not 

They  are.  in  a  large  mMMora,  raaulta. 

are  the  results  at  oar  own  laek 

on  so  many  of  tha  paths  of  our 

of  life  that  we  shall  have  bard  going 

moment  comas  that  we  face  up 

and  go  about  correcting  them.    Critl- 

get  us  nowhere:  attempting  to  lU 

even  leas.    Rather  is  this  a  mo- 
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ment  when,  having  had  the  courage  and  the 
good  sense  to  open  our  eyes  and  our  minds 
to  the  unvarnished  facts  about  us.  we  join 
hands  and  dig  In. 

Tou  see.  this  Ideology  that  we  call  com- 
munism muit  have  certain  soils  to  grow  in. 
The  soils  I  have  in  mind  are  not  all  material 
ones — nor  are  they  necessarily  entirely  eco- 
nomic. Here  especially,  where  people  have 
had  so  mych  more  ease  than  in  any  other 
country  ever,  the  greatest  danger  is  a  spiritual 
danger,  which  would  be  no  danger  at  all  If 
we  loved  our  wonderftxl  cotmtry  more  fer- 
vently and  showed  it. 

For  more  years  than  most  nations  have 
had.  by  the  grace  of  laOnite  Direction,  of 
Inllclte  Wisdom,  this  country  was  protected 
by  oceans  and  by  the  strength  of  a  great  sea- 
power.  We  were  able  to  concentrate  upon 
one  thing — cur  own  growth.  This  we  did. 
Then  came  a  call  to  go  out  and  slay  ihe 
dr&son — and  by  that  same  grace  we  wei;t — 
and  It  was  a  magnificent  gclng.  Unfortu- 
nately few  understood,  few  knew  why.  So 
when  the  battle  was  over  we  returned  to  our 
own  shores  as  youngsters  do  when  the  gams 
li  done.  And  again  we  wenk  forth  and  again 
the  visible  dragon  was  chained.  And  again 
few  knew,  and  again  we  dispersed  our  forces 
and  brought  back  our  leaders,  leaving  ihe 
second  strint?  who  had  not  participated  in 
the  graateat  events  and  had  a  sense  of  frus- 
tration and  ill  will,  to  do  their  way.  Almost 
in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye  we  brought  our 
boys  home  as  unprepared  mentally  and  spir- 
itually for  their  return  as  they  were  when 
they  went  forth.  Did  an>aoe  tell  them  tha 
respcrisibUltles  they  carried  with  them?  Haa 
anyone  tcld  them  where  they  have  been  or 
even  what  the  evil  they  contended  with  was 
and  still  Is?  And  we  had  promised  them 
everything.  We  who  are  pareuu  knew  that 
it  Is  bad  to  promise  a  child  and  not  fulfill 
the  pronii&e. 

So  the  boy  came  home  and  said  to  his  love, 
let  us  walk  hand  In  hand  and  have  a  family — 
Where,  on  what?— And  bitterness  enters  into 
hla  soul— aiul  he  walks  away.  Perhaps  on  a 
nearby  street  comer  he  hears  a  voice  prom- 
lalng  him  everything.  He  is  young  and  duesn't 
raaliae  they  are  the  same  proml&ea— be  for- 
gets that  this  one  also  will  probably  not 
keep  hfs  word — and  so  be  listens  to  talea  of  a 
new  world  Jiist  over  the  hill  and  bccauaa  be 
has  bltterneat.  in  his  heart  he  goaa  alODg. 

Why?  Is  It  because  w*  have  forgotten  that 
vigilance  is  the  price  we  must  pay  for  free- 
dom? iM  it  because  we  have  forgotten  that 
disciplines  are  necessary,  that  a  coimtry  ts 
never  stronger  than  tha  restraint  of  lU 
people?  ts  it  that  we  have  taken  too  lightly 
tha  implies Uons  of  our  spirUual  beritafle? 
What  have  we  to  show  the  world  if  it  ba  not 
our  invUlble  sscurlUaa?  Let's  UU  tha  truth 
about  ourselTca  tha  ona  oommodltj  ahova 
ail  otbars  we  have  to  sell  that  can  make  tia 
tnvxilncrahle. 

Let's  put  up  our  goal  sgaiost  tha  Com- 
munist goal.  Let's  not  try  to  fool  peopla— 
let's  Just  say  ii^  simple  language:  We  beliera 
the  individual  is  Important,  remrmbertng 
that  uuder  Communist  domination  the  In- 
dividual is  no  mar*  tt«a  a  tool  of  the  sute. 
We  have  a  vondHtal  syatem  that  no  ona 
can  uka  from  us  so  long  as  ve  are  vigilant. 
Oh.  yes.  we  see  our  weaknsaaes.  but  seeing 
tham  we  have  set  ouxaehraa  to  cure  them. 
Even  with  tham  we  hav«  •soMttotag  aa  naar 
freedom  as  anything  tbaH  aaMi^  for  It  la 
baaad  on  truth.  We  have  a  foramta  vMch. 
■a  It  la  perfected,  protects  and  devaiopa  ta- 
divldtial  opportaoMf.  Ifcowld  the  day  ever 
come  when  that  la  ovar  then  the  day  of 
««tt««  IntalUgaaee  la  over.  When  oppor- 
tualty  la  taken  avay.  when  in<lividual  effort 
is  gone,  then  Indeed  shall  we  tMve  become 
aomething  else  again — not  omaeiias. 

M  we  face  our  wcakaeaaaaL  o«r  miatakca. 
as  we  take  bold  of  our  responaibtlluea  to  all 


mankind,  let  us  not  slip  into  the  tempting 
attitude  of  just  being  against  communism, 
against  fascism,  agalnrt — Oh — anyth  ng. 
Let's  bt  profreedom  here  and  cverjrwheie — 
not  Uceiise.  but  true  freedom  Because  we 
have  had  more  of  It  than  other  men  let's  ijlve 
the  world  such  a  demonstration  of  Its  true 
worth  that  all  people  will  find  fresh  couiege 
and  new  hope. 

Let's  share  our  skills,  our  knowledge  ac  we 
divide  our  energies  between  strengthening  cur 
own  structure  and  showing  our  world  ne:gh- 
bors  how  they.  too.  can  be  ftee. 

Whit  a  J6b  for  you  godp&rents  of  free 
enterprise.  What  a  challenge  to  you  who 
have  dene  so  much  and  cim  do  so  much 
more  to  awaken  our  people  to  their  tcr.fcn- 
slbUitles  to  the  people  of  the  world.  Fou 
wjo  are  constantly  developing  new  Uch- 
n'q'oes.  finding  broader,  deeper,  more  con- 
structive Lclds  for  your  peculiarly  Ameriran 
genius— ycu  have  much  work  to  do.  Ycu 
have  the  skllla  I  t>elieve  with  all  my  h<-art 
that  you  are  aware  that  yours  Is  a  grcve  .ind 
thrilling  responsibility — to  paint  a  true  pic- 
tUi-e  of  America — the  dream  that  co:-ceived 
her.  the  vision  of  a  land  of  hom*3  wbere  love 
and  r-spect.  restrainu  and  freedom  dv.rll.  of 
Bchoo:s  where  wholesome  discipline  prevail 
and  truth  is  Uught.  of  work  for  everyone 
according  to  his  capacity  and  to  his  n>  ed. 
of  tolerance  and  uncici standing  in  all  ajeas 
,of  living  and  a  glorious  certainty  that  the 
responsibility  that  Is  now  ours  can  be  rar- 
rlad  without  endangering  our  oa-n  security 
because  cur  trust  Is  In  the  inQnlte.  all  pov  er- 
ful.  all  merciful  God 

That  ts  the  America  that  we  must  sliow 
to  the  world. 


Trvman    and    Johnson,    Oar    Two    Most 
Vcto-Overrkldca  PresideoU 


EXTENSTON  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALBERT  L  REEVES,  JR. 

or  MiaaoDBi 
m  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRESENTA-nVf  S 

Friday.  June  18. 1948 

Mr  REEVES.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  ;  art 
of  Lhe^e  remarlcs  I  include  the  text  of  a 
statement  which  I  l&sued  on  June  17. 
IMS.  immediately  after  the  Congreas 
completed  action  In  overriding  the  third 
of  three  vetoes  overridden  In  a  perio<]  of 
4da7s: 

Congraaa  has  accepted  Mr.  Trumani  chal- 
lenge by  overriding  three  of  hU  vetoea  In  the 
last  4  days. 

In  the  past  year  and  a  half  the  Klghtleth 
Coogreaa  haa  overridden  Truman  vetoet  of 
ate  major  iMlIs.  They  Include  the  Taft-Hart- 
ley Act.  the  tai-reductlon  bill,  the  news- ven- 
dors' tiUl.  social-security  legislstion.  the  car- 
rtara*  agreements  (Bulwinkle)  bill,  and  the 
appropriation  bUl  for  the  Departmen  of 
Labor  and  the  Federal  Security  Agency. 

It  Is  particularly  stgwIiWiant.  la  vlev/  of 
Mr.  Truman's  slurs  at  OoofNaa.  to  note  that 
the  oaly  oCliar  PraaMeat  la  Aaiarlcaa  hla- 
tory  who  had  aa  OMay  vetoea  uvmkldaj  la 
doe  2-year  tcraa  «ff  Oootreaa  was  Andrew 
Jokaaea.  aad  yo«i  tamambu  what  happtdied 
to  him.  The  Thirty-ninth  Congreaa  (196&- 
67)  overrode  his  vetoes  sti  tiroes.  The  iczt 
Congress,  the  Fortieth  (1807-09)  overrod«  hla 
vetoes  nine  tunaa. 

President  Jotmaiwi  holds  the  record  as  the 
moet  veto-overridden  President,  with  Tru- 
man running  a  close  second.  Prealilent 
Pieroa  ataada  third,  with  Ave  vwtoaa  over- 
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ridden  by  the  Thirty-fourth  Congress  (1855- 
87).  and  Cleveland  stands  fourth  with  four 
vetoes  overridden  by  the  Fifty-fourth  Con- 
gress (1895-97). 

In  other  words,  no  President  In  80  years 
has  been  more  consistently  and  more  fre- 
quently repudiated  by  Congress  than  has 
Mr.  Truman  during  the  last  18  months.  The 
action  by  the  Senate  and  House  in  overriding 
3  vetoes  in  1  week  simply  means  that  the 
breach  between  Mr.  Truman  and  the  Con- 
gress has  become  a  chasm,  deep  and  wide. 
It  must  be  remembered  that  In  every  one  of 
the  six  cases  a  substantial  number  of  Sena- 
tors and  Representatives  of  his  own  party — 
in  some  cases  a  majority — have  voted  to  over- 
ride Mr.  Truman. 

By  his  Insistence  on  controlling  what  leg- 
islation the  Congress  shall  pass,  Mr.  Tru- 
man confirms  what  he  has  been  saying  to 
the  country  in  the  past  3  weeks:  "It  is 
the  duty  of  the  Congress  to  do  my  bidding." 
It  Is  that  political  philosophy  which,  to- 
gether with  Mr.  Truman  himself,  wUl  be  re- 
jected by  the  people  In  November. 


Remarks  of  Hon.  Brooks  Hays,  of  Arkan- 
sas, in  Presenting  Arkansas  Dog  to  the 
Gentleman  From  Pennsylvania,  Hon. 
Chester  H.  Gross 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BROOKS  HAYS 

OF  AHK.\NSAS 

IN  THE  HOUti':  OF  REPHESENTATIVE3 

Friday.  June  18  (legislative  day  of 
Thursday.  June  17).  1948 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  feud 
with  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania, 
(Mr.  Gross ]  is  ended.  Today  in  a  short 
ceremony  attended  by  .several  members 
of  the  Pennsylvania  and  Arkansas  dele- 
gations I  pre.sented  an  Arkansas  dog  to 
the  gentleman  and  under  leave  to  extend 
my  remarks  I  include  the  following  state- 
ment which  accompanied  the  gift: 

Chester,  it  gives  me  a  lot  of  pleasure  to 
present  to  you  this  dog.  a  fair  representative 
of  the  Arkansas  home  product  which  you 
good-naturedly  disparaged  °n  a  speech  to  the 
House.  I  offer  It  as  a  symlx>l  of  the  fact  that 
our  feud  has  ended. 

This  dog  is  the  gift  of  Dr.  Joe  Shuffleld  of 
Little  Rock.  Arkansas,  like  Nlmrod,  "a  mighty 
hunter  before  the  Lord  "  and  a  swell  fellow. 
The  good  doctor  has  worried  a  little  about 
the  environment  In  which  his  beloved  pup  is 
to  be  placed  and  I  have  had  to  reassure  him 
on  that  point.  I  know  you  will  take  good 
care  of  him.  Please  remember  that  while 
he  has  no  high  society  aspirations,  he  does 
desire  good  company  and  a  wholesome  en- 
vironment. He  has  good  blood,  as  shown  by 
the  pedigree  certificate  which  I  am  giving 
you.  It  Is  certlfie<^as  to  five  generations  but 
information  as  to  nine  is  available.  He  is 
of  good  stock.  Frankly,  we  don't  go  In  for 
that  sort  of  thing  in  Arkansas.  We  think 
more  of  character  than  we  do  of  social  back- 
ground, but  It  Is  good  to  know  that  the  ani- 
mal has  a  fine  parentage.  He  is  7  months  old 
and  should  not  be  used  in  the  chase  until  he 
Is  10  months  of  sge. 

I  am  Indebted  to  you  for  starting  the  con- 
troversy about  Arkansas'.  When  your  re- 
marks were  Interpreted  as  a  slur  upon  our 
State.  I  was  given  the  opportunity  to  voice 
the  resentment  of  2,000.000  people  and  offer 
evidence  that  our  home  products,  including 


the  greatest  variety  of  industrial  products, 
are  of  the  highest  standard.  If  the  rejoinders 
were  a  bit  personal,  I  hope  you  will  pardon 
them. 

In  all  friendliness,  this  final  word  of  cau- 
tion. We  Arkansers  regard  our  State  as  "the 
greatest  commonwealth  in  the  galaxy  of  sov- 
ereign powers,  whose  star  shines  out  from 
the  flag  like  the  brightest  orb  of  celestial 
night."  Be  careful  how  you  spell  the  glorious 
word,  Arkansas,  and  how  you  pronounce  it 
and,  if  tempted  to  belittle  us,  remember  sub, 
them  Is  fightln'  words. 

In  these  final  moments  of  a  hectic  session, 
fraught  with  political  strife  and  personal 
tension,  I  am  glad  of  this  brief  Interlude 
of  friendship  and  good  will.  Ttie  puppy 
carries  all  of  that.  No  one  should  be  amazed 
that  Arkansas  rebelled  over  your  speech.  You 
stirred  a  universal  Impulse,  namely,  an  ap- 
preciation of  our  dogs  and  their  value  In  the 
art  of  finding  happiness. 


Military  Program  Means  Higher  Prices, 
Economic  Controls 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANCK  R.  HAVENNER 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  June  18  (legislative  dajf  of 
Thursday,  June  17).  1948 

Mr.  HAVENNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  include  an 
article  appearing  in  the  Trainman  News 
of  May  29,  1948.  The  article  typifies  the 
country's  growing  concern  with  the  effect 
of  the  rearmament  program  on  our  day- 
to-day  economy,  as  pointed  out  in  the 
minority  views  of  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  of  the  House  on  H.  R. 
6401.  In  the  light  of  the  far-flung  eco- 
nomic implications  of  the  national  de- 
fense program  I  commend  its  reading  to 
every  Member  of  the  House: 

Observers  on  Capitol  Hill  have  long  since 
learned  to  expect  a  certain  amount  of  con- 
fusion whenever  major  changes  of  national 
policy  take  place  In  Washington.  There  is 
plenty  of  confusion  in  our  national  defense 
picture  today. 

Most  of  us  are  aware  that  the  United  States 
Is  embarking  on  a  very  large  military  pro- 
gram— but  just  how  large  is  It,  and  what 
effects  may  It  have  on  our  day-to-day  living? 

In  a  democratic  society  we  are  entitled  to 
a  clearer  view  of  our  expanding  national  de- 
fense program  than  the  average  Intelligent 
citizen  can  make  out  from  ordinary  news- 
paper reading  these  days. 

In  an  election  year  when  we  are  choosing 
our  leadership  for  the  next  critical  period. 
It  Is  particularly  important  to  know  the 
answers  to  these  questions. 

As  the  following  rteiun^  will  show,  the 
present  planned  program  of  defense  expend- 
itures is  large  and  growing  rapidly  Whether 
the  amounts  to  be  spent  are  absolutely  es- 
sential or  Inadequate  is  not  the  point  of  this 
article — we  do  not  pretend  to  be  military 
experts.  Rather  we  are  attemptlrig  to  point 
out  that  the  present  program  cai^ies  far- 
flung  economic  Implications  for  our  domestic 
policy,  implications  that  it  might  be  disas- 
trous to  ignore  much  longer. 

But  first,  just  what  are  the  dimension  of 
our  current  and  contemplated  defense  pro- 
gram? A  simple  straightforward  answer  to 
this  question  is  not  available.    Anyone  read- 


ing accounts  of  testimony  before  the  various 
congressional  committees  is  aware  th^t  lit- 
erally scores  of  different  "estimates"  are  float- 
ing around.  We  are  tempted  to  say  that  not 
even  the  highly  placed  military  planners 
have  a  definitive  answer.  It  should  bt  clear, 
therefore,  the  the  figures  which  follow  are 
tentative,  but  are  the  best  public  estimates 
we  have  seen. 

When  the  President's  budget  for  the  next 
fiscal  year  (1949)  was  presented  to  Congress 
early  this  January,  we  apparently  expected 
to  sp>end  about  111,000,000.000  for  the  mili- 
tary services.  This  sum  is  a  ground-floo^  es- 
timate— the  real  question  is  how  much  addi- 
tional will  be  appropriated  or  authorized 
above  and  beyond  $11,000,000,000. 

SEVENTY -CROUP    AIB    FORCE    IS    EXPANSION '*  GOAL 

For  more  than  a  month  now  you  have,  been 
reading  about  House  and  Senate  hearings  on 
a  "supplementary  defense  bill,"  whl(;lf  has 
just  passed  Congress  and  been  sent  to.  the 
President.  Technically  this  bill,  which  is 
designed  to  start  our  70-group  air  force 
program  into  high  gear,  Is  charged  to  the 
current  fiscal  year  which  ends  June  30. 
Realistically  we  can  regard  t  as  the  flrit  ap- 
propriation additional  to  the  regular  $11,0,00.- 
000,000  budget  for  next  year.  The  bill  au- 
thorizes $3,200,000,000  in  cash  or  contract  au- 
thorizations. Of  course,  this  amount  alone 
is  not  sufficient  to  bring  the  Air  Force  up  to 
its  planned  70-group  strength  with  com- 
pletely modernized  planes.  The  expansion 
has  to  start  gradually,  increasing  year  by  year 
untU  It  reaches  a  peak  about  1952.  wheh  the 
Air  Force  budget  will  be  stabilized  at  a  cost 
of  about  $7,500,000,000  annually. 

So  we  can  summarize  the  new  plan's  effect 
on  the  budget  as  follows:  In  fiscal  194&,  we 
will  spend  about  $14,200,000,000  (11.0»plus 
3.2).  and  in  1952.  about  $18,500,000,000  (11.0 

plus  7.5).  ; 

It  is  likely  that  some  sort  of  universal  Iserv- 
ice  law,  either  compulsory  mUitary^  training 
or  the  draft,  will  pass  the  present  Congress. 
This  program  will  of  course  cost  additional 
money.  Again  It  is  difficult  to  find  out  ex- 
actly how  much.  According  to  the  testimony 
given  before  the  House  Military  Affairs  Com- 
mittee the  cost  will  include  two  major  ibems. 
To  set  up  the  training  equipment  and  other 
Initial  machinery  under  the  draft  Involves 
spending  about  $2,100,000,000.  Secondly;  the 
Army  Ground  Forces  testified  as  to  the  im- 
portance of  modernizing  the  equipment  of 
the  25-division  strategic  Reserve  of  the  Army 
as  augmented  under  the  draft  bill.  Th0  cost 
of  this  modernization  in  fiscal  1949  was  esti- 
mated to  be  $3,900,000,000.  So  altogether 
with  the  increased  size  of  the  armed  forces 
authorized  under  H.  R.  6401  (the  Houae  ver- 
sion of  the  draft  law)  we  have  an  additional 
$6,000,000,000  which  is  to  t)e  added  to  tha 
$14,200,000,000   above. 

Thus,  it  now  appears  that  our  present  plans 
contemplate  an  expenditure  of  about  $20.- 
OOO.OOO.OOO  In  1949  when  the  draft  and  the  in- 
creased Army  and  Air  Force  requirements  are 
added  to  the  President's  budget  of  $11,000,- 
000,000. 

ALL  SIGNS  INDICATE   $20,000,000,000   nOtrSI 

It  is  always  possible,  of  course,  that  less 
than  the  full  amount  will  be  appropriated. 
But  all  Indications  point  to  our  soon  reach- 
ing the  $20,000,000,000  figure.  Secretary  For- 
restal  has  repeatedly  emphasized  that  the 
present  military  requests  represent  a  linlnl- 
mum  program.  On  May  12  such  a  stanch 
advocate  of  government  economy  as  Sanator 
Btrd  was  reported  by  the  New  York  Times 
as  conceding  that  within  2  years  the  cost 
of  the  armed  forces  would  amount  to  at 
least  $20,000,000,000  and  carry  the  full  na- 
tional budget  to  some  $50,000,000,000. 

Another  reason  for  believing  that  the  esti- 
mate of  $20,000,000,000  may  be  on  the  low  side 
is  the  possibility  of  lerl-lease  military  aid 
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will  be  less  lumber  for  *■"»— '■'p  and 
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of  steel.    •    •    •    Kven  the  rationing 
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vay  U  to  Bit  tight  and  do  nothing. 
t  M  price  sysum  will  do  the  allocaU 
big  higher  and  higher  pricss  will  ration  tha 
nUnum.  lumber  and  many  other 
ttema.  If  only  enough  steel  will  be  svallabla 
to  buili  (say  I  3.000.000  cars  annually.  Instead 
o<  tba  I  rsaant  S.000.000.  tba  price  of  staal  win 
go  up.  4thar  openly  or  on  tba  blade  market. 
untU  c^iy  3.000,000  cars  can  be  marketed. 


If  a  race  track  ts  willing  to  pay  more  for 
construction  materials  than  a  contractor 
building  bouses,  the  available  scarce  mate- 
rials go  to  the  track.  And  similarly  for  every 
other  product.  To  be  realistically  blunt — 
continued  Inflation  will  do  the  rationing, 
^r  experience  since  July  of  194<!  when  OPA 
etptred  Is  recent  enough  so  thst  we  can  all 
remember  the  consequaoeaa  of  UlBtlOB  ra- 
tioning. Tbe  burden  falla  awat  baavtly  on 
the  low  Income  ((roupa  least  able  to  tacrsaas 
tbalr  money  Incomes.  The  working  popula- 
tion has  to  tighten  Its  belt  and  do  without. 
wblla  the  high  Income  groups  are  denied 
notblng — they  can  pay  the  higher  prices. 

The  alternative  ts  not  without  unpleasant- 
memories  either.  No  one  likes  controls  Ma- 
terials allocation  and  prices  control  do  In- 
volve red  tape  and  Increased  governmental 
Intervention — but  we  must  face  tq;>  to  the 
situation  confronting  us.  We  must  not  con- 
tinue to  plan  Isirge  military  expenditures 
without  providing  for  the  necessary  counter- 
part— a  system  of  controls  sufficient  to  spread 
the  burden  fairly  and  to  distribute  the  re- 
maining raw  materlala  according  to  naads  at 
our  economy. 


S«C0B<1  Sao  Francisco  Bay  Crossing 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  RICHARD  J.  WELCH 

or  cjiuroaNL* 
IN  THE  HOUSB  OF  REPRBSKNTATTVIB 

Friday.  June  18  {legislative  day  of 
Thursday.  June  17).  l$it 

Mr.  WELCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  pursuant 
to  Hou.se  Resolution  539.  79th  Congress, 
which  I  mtrodMB0d.  a  Joint  Army-Navy 
Board  of  Enftecers  was  appoicied  to  in- 
vestigate and  report  on  the  feasltHilty 
and  necessity.  fr(Mn  the  standpoint  of 
national  defense  and  the  development  of 
peacetime  economy,  of  building  a  second 
bfty  crossing  from  the  city  of  Ran  Fran- 
cisco to  Bay  Farm  Island,  which  in  itself 
Intended  a  southerly  croMlDf . 

Exhaustive  hearings  were  held  and 
careful  englceertaic  studies  were  made 
lasting  upwards  of  a  year.  A  complete 
report  was  made  to  Congress  as  required 
by  the  resolution.  After  hearing  all  in- 
terested parties  and  completing  their 
studies,  the  Joint  Army-Navy  Board  rec- 
oouBcnded  a  crossing  from  a  point  near 
ArwKf  Street  In  San  FtabcImo  to  Ala- 
oo  the  eastern  staor*  of  Sbn  Fran- 
They  recommended  a  type 
of  croaslnff  to  consist  of  a  combination 
of  tube  and  trestle. 

Mr.  Speftker.  regardless  of  the  fsct 
that  up  through  the  years  the  United 
States  Oovernment  has  maintained  the 
■est  proficient  corps  of  engineers  on 
the  face  of  the  earth,  the  report  of  this 
Joint  Army-Navy  Board  has  been  ques- 
tioned by  the  California  State  engineer 
In  charge  of  public  works  and  highways 
and  a  smaU  group  of  sectional  and  selfish 
Interests.  This  group,  led  by  th><  Bute 
engineer  has  in  effect  repudiated  the 
Joint  Army -Navy  Board's  thorough 
study  and  recommendations  by  coniinu- 
Int;  to  urge  that  a  second  bay  crossing  be 
constructed  paralleling  within  a  few 
hundred  yards  to  the  north  the  present 
San  Franclsco-Oakland  Bay  Bridge, 
which  would  bring  further  trafBc  con- 
gestion to  the  already  most  congested 


area  In  the  great  International  seaport 
city  of  San  Francisco.  Their  pi%n 
would  necessitate  the  use  of  the  Crovp  ^- 
ment  owned  Yerba  Buena  (Qoat)  Islaad. 
The  promoters  of  this  parallel  crossing 
who  have  disregarded  the  recommenda- 
tions of  this  Joint  Army-Nayy  Board. 
have  also  disregarded  the  necessity  of 
securing  congressional  authorization  for 
the  issuance  of  a  permit,  and  have  pro- 
ceeded to  spend  vast  sums  of  the  tax- 
payers money  to  trarry  out  a  plan  almost 
unanimously  opposed  by  the  people  of 
San  Francisco  and  San  Francisco  penin- 
sula, as  well  as  by  many  of  the  f  ir- 
slghted  communities  on  the  eastern  side 
of  San  Fi'snclaco  Bay  which  have  ex- 
pressed themeeifcs  on  this  matter. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  questioning  their  riiiht 
to  so  waste  public  funds  without  author- 
ization. I  personally  contacted  the  At- 
torney General  of  the  United  States  and 
received  from  him  the  follouing  com- 
mimlcation : 

Jtms  16.  i»48. 
■on.  RicBAas  J.  Wklcw, 

House  of  Bfpretentatives. 

Washington,  D   C. 

ItT  Daaa  Ma.  rrrsssaiiiit:  Thlm  la  la  re- 
sponse to  your  request  for  my  informal  opin- 
ion as  to  whether  another  act  at  Congraaa 
will  be  rcqttlred  before  a  saeood  bridge  may  be 
erected  by  tte  8(at«  at  Oaltfarata  croasing 
San  Pranclaco  Bay  from  the  RIncon  Hill  dts- 
trlct  in  San  Pranclaco  by  way  of  TertM  Buena 
(Ooat)  Island  to  Oakland. 

While  I  cannot,  under  eatabllahed  prece- 
denu.  advise  you  oOclally  on  this  matter. 
tha  prnWsai  preaenta4  baa  received  careful 
cnnsidstatkm  la  thla  department.  I  endoae  a 
copy  of  a  aMOkorandum  prepared  here,  which 
I  trust  wUl  be  of  service  to  ycu 

The  copies  of  PutUlc  Law  SM.  Seventy-first 
Congraaa:  Public  Law  601.  8ev«nty-ntnth 
Congraaa:  and  Booaa  naaolution  6as.  Seventy- 
nuxth  rrmgrsas,  sacood  aaaaloa.  wblcti  you 
furvardad  for  my  eonaldaratlon.  in  aoaaa^* 
lion  with  yow  rcqueat.  are  returned  herewtth. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Toia  C.  Cuuuc.  4tt€>mey  Genermt. 


The  quasttOB  has  baaa  ralaad  whether  an- 
other act  at  Oongrcsa  wUl  be  required  before 
a  second  bridge  may  be  erected  by  the  State 
of  Caltfomla  croaaing  San  Pranclaco  Bay  from 
the  KteeoB  HM  district  in  Baa  FraaelKo  by 
way  of  Terta  Borna  (Ooat)  MaiBd  to  Oak- 


Tbe  loeatlon  and  conatmctlon  of  the  pres- 
ent bridge  waa  eenasBtad  to  by  public  Law 
699.  Brvcnty-flrat  Coagraia  (46  But.  1193). 
In  pursuance  at  tha  provtatoua  at  "an  act 
to  ragttlata  tha  eonstractton  of  bridges  over 
BSTtgaMe  watan'  (act  of  March  33,  1906.  94 
But.  BI;  tli;  s.  C  491-499)  which  regMied 
tha  BvUMrlaatlon  at  Congraas  and  Che  ap- 
d  tha  Baaataw  of  War  and  Chief  of 
as  to  the  yfaas  and  sptcUkstloos 
of  the  bnags-  Foblle  Uw  6N  raqntred  that 
peradasion  to  cross  the  OovemoMnt  raaerra* 
tloo  on  Terba  Bums  fclsBd  be  Brst  obtained 
(Be  Baeretarlas  of  War,  Nsvy.  and  Com* 
also  raqitlrad  the  repair  or  re- 
piacaoMat  oa  rites  ssa^plsBii  to  tbe  raepec* 
ttva  head  of  tbe  Bspsrtmsat  bavtag  Jurisdic- 
tion thereof,  of  any  bulldlngi.  bnpvbvemenU 
or  faciutlaa  on  tbe  Oovtrnment  rsssrrstloii 
ss  are  damaged  or  dasUoyed  by  tha  ooaslras- 
Uon  of  tha  bridge. 

Under  tba  Ganaral  Brldga  Act  of  1946  (60 
But.  847.  33  U.  B  C.  83S).  which  would  be 
appli«:abU  to  such  a  aaw  strtictura  aa  la  sv«- 
gaataC  tbe  eaaeant  of  Congraaa  is  grantad  for 
tha  aoostraetlsn.  malntananca.  and  opera- 
tion of  brldgea  and  spproachea  over  the  nsv- 
igable  waters  of  the  United  SUtes.  This  Act 
also  requttaa  tba  approval  of  the  Chief  of  En- 
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glneers  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Army,  as  to 
the  location  and  plans  for  such  bridges,  be- 
fore construction  is  commenced.  In  view  of 
the  consent  provision  In  the  Bridge  Act  of 
1046.  it  would  appear  that  legislation,  similar 
to  Public  Law  605.  would  be  unnecessary  ex- 
cept for  the  fact  that  the  new  bridge  would 
Impoee  an  additional  burden  upon  Yerba 
Buena  Island,  which  Is  understood  to  be  pres- 
ently used  and  occupied  by  activities  of  tbe 
Army.  Nsvy,  and  Coast  Guard. 

While  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  may  have 
sufficient  authority  under  existing  law  to 
grant  a  permit  for  the  crossing  of  that  part 
of  Yerba  Buena  Island  which  may  consti- 
tute a  "military  reservation,"  Congress  has 
not  granted  the  Secretary  of  the  Nivy  nor 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  euch  broad 
powers  with  regard  to  Government  land  under 
their  Jurisdiction  and  control.  It  may  be 
pointed  cut.  however,  that  the  Secretary  of 
the  Navy  and  the  Secretiry  of  the  Treasury 
are  empowered  by  law  to  grant.  In  their  dis- 
cretion, temporary  or  revocable  permits  for 
the  entry  and  crossing  of  Federal  lands  un- 
der their  Jurisdiction.  This  authority,  hew- 
ever,  may  not  be  commensurate  with  the 
needs  presented  here  relative  to  the  construc- 
tion of  a  bridge,  which  Is  Inherently  perma- 
nent in  nature.  Accordiugly.  It  appears  that 
the  soundest  course  would  be  to  obtain  leg- 
islation authorizing  the  Secretaries  of  the 
Navy  and  Treasury  to  grant  the  easements 
on  Yerba  Buena  Inland  which  would  be  nec- 
essary for  the  construction  of  the  proposed 
bridge.  This  legislation  could  follow  the 
form  used  IfTl'Ubllc  Law  695.  which  provides 
that  permission  for  the  bridge  to  cress  the 
Government  reservation  on  Yerba  Buena 
Island  be  first  obtained  from  the  appropri- 
ate Secretaries  of  the  Departments  using  the 
Island  and.  If  any  buildings,  imprcvements, 
or  facilities  on  the  Government  reservation 
on  Yerba  Buena  Island  are  damaged  or  de- 
stroyed by  the  construction  of  the  bridge  they 
shall  be  repaired  or  replaced  by  the  State  of 
California  on  a  site  or  sites  acceptable  to  the 
respective  heed  of  the  Department  having 
Jurisdiction  over  the  property  Involved. 

In  a  somewhat  similar  situation  arising  in 
Maasachusetts.  a  Wll  (8.  2553  >  has  recently 
been  introduced,  and  has  passed  the  Senate, 
giving  the  express  consent  of  Congress  to  the 
construction  of  a  bridge  over  certain  proper- 
ties of  the  Navy  Department.  This  bill  affords 
a  precedent  in  the  Instant  matter. 


America's  Responsibility 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  A.  BLATNIK 

or  MINHtaoTS 

IN  THB  HOU8K  OP  REPRBBENTATIVBB 

Friday.  June  18  (IcgUlative  day  of 
Thursday ,  June  17),  1948 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  Mr.  Speftker.  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the 
RtcosD,  I  wish  to  Insert  an  editorial  writ- 
ten  by  the  publisher  of  the  New  York 
Post,  Mr.  Ted  O.  Thackrey,  whose  cour- 
ageous stand  on  the  Palestine  problem 
has  been  greatly  responsible  for  the  vast 
growth  of  public  Interest  and  knowledge 
on  the  subject  throughout  our  country. 
In  thfs  editorial  once  again  Mr.  Thackrey 
has  torn  through  the  maze  of  pohtlcs  and 
chicanery  and  put  his  finger  clearly  on 
•the  true  core  of  the  problem  and  defined 
ways  and  means  for  its  correction.  The 
editorial,  entitled  "America's  Responsi- 
bility," appeared  In  the  New  York  Post 


on  June  16.  1948,  and  calls  for  a  forth- 
right stand  by  America  on  the  entire 
middle  eastern  picture,  which  is  not  only 
to  our  advantage  but,  more  than  that,  is 
our  sacred  duty. 

AMERICA'S  EISPONSIBnjTT 

(By  T.  O.  Thackrey) 

The  rising  tide  of  resentment  against  Great 
Britain's  pro-Arab,  anti-Israel  policy  In  the 
Middle  East  must  not  be  permitted  to  blind 
us  to  the  real  and  basic  responsibility,  which 
lies  in  Washington  now,  rather  than  in 
London. 

It  Is  true,  of  course,  that  Great  Britain 
under  Foreign  Minister  Bevln  has  made  a 
desperate  effort,  first  to  give  the  Arabs  all 
out  help  In  their  effort  to  wipe  out  the  Jews 
who  dared  declare  their  independence  and 
next  to  bring  such  economic  pressure  that 
Israel's  defense  would  be  greatly  hampered 
by  the  end  of  the  truce. 

Brltich  encouragement  of  Egypt,  Syria, 
Lebanon,  Transjordan  and  their  allies  in  re- 
fusing to  pay  heed  to  warnings  from  the 
United  States  against  blockade;  British  di- 
version of  oil  from  Haifa  to  deprive  Israel  of 
its  use;  British  refusal  to  surrender  the  Jews 
Imprisoned  at  Cyprus  and  elsewhere  for  the 
"crime  "  of  seeking  entrance  to  the  country 
promised  them  for  thirty  years;  all  these  and 
much  more  properly  build  resentment. 

But  the  cure  for  these  evll-lnspired  policies 
is  to  be  found  In  Washington. 

Each  dreadful  move  by  Bevln  has  been 
made  either  by  agreement  with  the  national 
administration  at  Washington,  or  has  been 
made  possible  by  our  failure  to  exert  the 
proper  pressure  for  change. 

President  Truman,  whether  he  favors  the 
establishment  of  Israel  or  not,  has  either 
failed  to  give  sufficiently  sharp  and  clear  di- 
rectives to  his  State  and  Defense  Depart- 
ments, or  he  has  permitted  his  public  state- 
ments of  policy  to  be  sabotaged. 

As  a  result,  the  war  which  could  have  been 
stopped  before  it  began,  has  now  been 
stoppjed  because  It  has  become  clear  that  the 
seven  Arab  nations  are  no  match  for  little 
Israel,  the  David  of  the  Goliath  legend  come 
to  life 

There  Is  no  doubt  that  In  many  depart- 
ments of  the  national  administration,  Includ- 
ing the  White  House,  there  has  been  some 
relief  at  the  diversion  of  the  mounting  pro- 
teat  over  middle  eastern  policy  from  center- 
ing on  Washington  to  centering  on  Bevln. 

And  Bevln  s  responsibility  is  very  great. 

But  It  is  not  nearly  as  great  in  fact  as 
that  of  President  Truman  and  his  advisers. 

We  have  been  acting  as  though  we  were 
a  colony  rather  than  a  great  power:  and  we 
have  t)een  publicly  excusing  ourselves  for 
our  shameless  and  spineless  failure  to  give 
Israel  all-out  support  with  the  theory  that 
wa  need  Britain's  friendship  for  tha  sake  of 
military  aHlanca,  and  for  the  sake  of  Eu- 
rope's economic  recovery. 

But  the  United  BUtes  of  America  is  tba 
essential  partner  to  such  an  alltanea — not 
Ortat  Britain, 

It  is  our  tax  money;  our  military  and  aeo- 
nomic  atrangth;  otir  unqtiallfled  aaalstanca, 
which  l«  being  called  upon, 

Tha  truth  la  that  Bavin  would  never  hare 
dared  ambark  on  his  blttar  war  of  extermina- 
tion against  Palestinian  Jews  If  be  had  not 
been  lad  to  believe  that  President  Truman's 
sUtements  were  merely  for  domestic  politi- 
cal consumption  and  would  not  be  trans* 
la  tad  Into  daclalve  action. 

Meanwhile,  Israel  lives  In  spite  of  our  falU 
uraa  and  Bevin'i  hopes.  Lett  without  Brit- 
ain's— or  our — money,  arms  and  interven- 
tion, the  Arab  armies  have  already  demon- 
strated that  they  cannot  possibly  defeat 
Israel  in  battle. 

Peace — and  prosperity  for  the  Middle 
East — can   be   achieved  during  the  present 


period  of  truce,  only  If  the  United  States 
recognizes  the  Inevitability  of  the  Statte  of 
Israel  which  will  not  die,  and  will  not  sur- 
-'  render. 

But  it  is  up  to  President  Truman  to  in- 
struct Secretary  Marshall,  Secretary  Forreatal, 
and  Ambassador  Douglas  that  having  recog- 
nized Israel  we  will  not  see  it  destroyed  either 
in  debate  or  inlwar. 

The  respon^lbUlty  for  a  firm  peace  ariaing 
from  today's  tentative  truce  lies  with  him. 


Ra^I  Electrification  in  Montana 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WESLEY  A.  D'EW ART ' 

or  MONTANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  June  18  (legislative  day  of 
Thursday,  June  17) ,  1948 

Mr.  D'EWART.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
greatest  REA  expansion  In  history  ha^ 
been  authorized  by  the  Eightieth  Con- 
gress. Under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks, I  am  going  to  set  the  record 
straight  on  this  program,  and  par{icu- 
larly  on  rural  electrification  in  Monti^na. 
In  so  doing,  I  shall  refute  certain  rash 
and  unfounded  statements  made  for 
political  purposes  not  only  in  my  own 
State  but  throughout  the  West. 

I  am  proud  of  the  record  Montana  has 
made  in  rural  electrification,  and  I  am 
proud  of  the  enlightened  generosity  with 
which  the  Eightieth  Congress  has  pro- 
vided REA  with  more  funds  than  it  ever 
had  or  hoped  to  have  at  any  time  in  its 
history.  REA  funds  are  more  thto 
doubled  this  year.  j 

I  have  a  personal  interest  in  this  mat- 
ter since  I  served  as  the  first  president 
of  the  Park  Electric  Cooperative,  back 
in  the  days  when  REA  was  a  new  and 
untried  venture.  My  home  In  the 
Shields  River  valley  of  Montana  Is  sup- 
plied by  that  local  REA.  I  have  always 
been  and  I  will  always  be  a  supporter  of 
REA,  because  I  know  at  first  hand  and  I 
appreciate  the  benefits  electric  power 
brings  to  rural  areas. 

The  fact  is  that  this  session  of  C6n- 
gress  has  authorized  a  total  of  $57S,000,« 
000  for  loans  to  REA  cooperatives  for 
the  13  months  beginning  June  1.  ]it46. 
The  REA  already  had  available  about 
$400,000,000.  This  means  that  the  KtA 
cooperatives  of  this  nation  can  spend,. If 
they  can  And  the  men  and  materials  and 
a  place  to  spend  it.  I97S  ,000,000  in  tha 
next  year.  That  is  almost  one  bllUon 
dollars.  It  is  $76,000,000  more  than  all 
the  money  REA  has  u«ed  since  the  pro- 
gram began.  % 

Montana's  share  of  the  new  funds  Au- 
thorized should  be  about  $11,500;000. 
Montana  cooperatives  now  have  allo« 
cated  but  unspent  at  least  $0,803,831.  In 
all  of  their  history  since  REA  began, 
Montana  cooperatives  have  been  able  to 
spend  $12,300,767.  All  of  the  applica- 
tions for  loans  now  on  file  in  REA  head- 
quarters from  Montana  REA  coopera- 
tives total  only  $8,875,000.  Prom  this  it 
is  shown  that: 
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ni  rt.  new  funds  available  to  Montana 
REAIare   $3,000,000    greater   than    the 
t  requested  by  Montana  REA  co- 
tlves. 
Se4ond.  total  funds  available  to  Mon- 
durlng  the  next  year  are  almost 
as  much  as  Montana  REA  has  been 
able   o  use  in  12  years. 

Ian  glad  that  Montana  REA  coopera- 
ttves  are  in  this  fine  position  It  should 
be  pcssible  to  extend  service  to  all  who 


tent 
•ums 


t  Just  as  rapidly  as  men  and  mate- 
are  available.  Shortages  of  labor 
equipment  have  been  responsible 
for  tl  e  fact  that  we  have  never  been  able 
to  en  ;rgiae  lines  and  serve  consumers  as 
npid  ly  as  funds  were  made  available  for 
the  1  ork.  I  am  glad  that  these  short- 
ages lire  now  being  overcome  to  some  ex- 
Expenditure  of  the  tremendous 
available  to  REA  places  a  heavy 
isibillty  on  the  Washington  head- 
qmoijers  and  the  local  cooperatives  to 
use  t  le  money  wisely. 

In  Montana,  according  to  the  mast  re- 
cent Igures  I  can  secure  from  the  Wash- 
Ingto  1  office,  8.704  miles  of  REA  line  are 
now  serving  16.640  consumeis.  When 
the  iioney  already  allocated  has  been 
spent .  13.707  miles  of  line  will  serve  27.- 
•14  0  (nsumers.  Additional  thousands  of 
can  be  built  and  thousands  of  con- 
can  be  served  with  the  new  funds 
now  iiade  available  by  this  Congress. 

In  his  connection  I  am  glad  to  report 
thai  Jie  Congress  has  appropriated  the 
largest  number  of  dollars  in  history, 
large-  by  nearly  $30,000,000  than  any 
prevl  )us  appropriation,  for  the  de^■elop- 
ment  of  soil  and  water  resources  in  the 
Misscuri  Basin,  under  the  reclamation 
program.  In  Montana  this  means  that 
construction  will  start  for  the  first  time 
this  year  on  four  new  reclamation  and 
powe  •  projects.  Construction  will  con- 
tinue on  four  others.  Many  new  trans- 
mlssi  m  lines  and  substations,  serving 
REA  md  pumping  projects,  are  provided 
for  w  th  adequate  funds.  We  are  ready 
to  sti  rt  operation  of  the  second  genera- 
tor al  Port  Peck,  and  we  have  this  jyear 
apprcpriated  funds  for  a  third.  When 
these  are  in  operation,  together  with 
powei  from  other  projects  now  under 
study  or  in  the  construction  stage,  there 
will  b»  a  vast  supply  of  power  for  all  of 
our  REA.  Irrigation  pumping.  Industrial 
IB  Ining  development.  I  have  worked 
itly  for  these  and  for  REA  funds. 
Wh?n  President  Trimian  requested 
$300.COO.OOO  for  REA  for  fiscal  1949.  I 
appeared  before  the  Appropriations 
Ombi  Jttee  and  stated  that  this  was  not 
etMRii  h.  The  committee,  the  House  and 
the  &  'nate  agreed,  and  the  fund  author- 
iMd  1  «a  increased  to  $400,000,000. 

Sol  BWixiently  a  deficiency  authoriza- 
tion 4f  $75,000,000  was  approved  by  the 
Committee  in  an  omni- 
Wn  along  with  funds  for 
the  cksentlal  activities  of  many  other 
Gove  Tunent  agencies.  For  reasons  of 
their  own.  certain  persons  offered  a  mo- 
tion 1  0  send  this  bill  back  to  committee 
to  adi  another  hundred  million  for  REA. 


TbeM 
to 


Ada!  listrator  Claude  Wickard  said  that 


purpose  in  so  doing  had  nothing 
with  the  welfare  of  RE.^.    REA 


be  could  not  use  the  money  before  June 
30.  The  motion  would  not  have  accom- 
plished a  thing,  except  to  detajr  tht  Md« 
aries  for  many  Government  CBpiofees, 
funds  for  several  reclamation  projects, 
and  a  host  of  other  items;  and  I  voted 
against  It. 

I  voted  for  the  $75,000,000  plus  an 
additional  $100,000,000  in  the  regular 
appropriation  measure  which  would 
make  it  available  after  June  30  for  the 
next  fiscal  year.  This  was  in  accordance 
with  Mr.  Wickard's  remarks  which  can 
be  found  In  the  hearings. 

The  manager  of  the  Fergus  REA  and 
certain  others  questioned  this  vote.  The 
fact  is  that  the  Fergus  REA  at  that  time 
and  until  June  4. 1948.  which  is  the  latest 
date  for  which  I  can  get  a  report,  had  no 
requests  for  new  funds  and  no  appli- 
cations for  new  extensions  on  file  here 
In  Washington.  Fergus  REA  has  re- 
ceived allocations  of  $1,961,000.  which  Is 
more  than  any  other  REA  In  Montana. 
It  has  been  able  to  use  $1,158,879  in  Its 
extension  work.  With  no  request  for  new 
ftmds  and  $800,000  available  from  former 
allocations.  It  is  hard  to  understand  the 
attack  on  a  Congress  which  has  been  so 
generous  with  REA.  I  want  the  people 
of  Musselshell  County  who  have  been  dis- 
turbed by  the  misinformation  sent  to 
them  to  know  that  ample  funds  are  avail- 
able to  give  them  REA  service  as  soon  as 
the  Fergus  REA  can  build  the  lines. 

The  Congress  has  a  duty  to  keep  the 
Federal  Government  solvent  and  on  a 
firm  economic  basis.  We  also  recognize 
the  virtue  of  certain  Federal  public  works, 
among  them  REA.  We  operate  on  a 
fiscal  year  basis.  It  is  wasteful  and  in- 
vites extravagance  to  appropriate  more 
money  than  an  agency  can  actually  ex- 
pect to  need  in  any  one  year.  There  Is 
room  in  the  Federal  budget  for  generous 
support  of  sound  public  works,  but  there 
mast  be  sound  economy  in  making  ap- 
propriations and  in  the  subsequent  use  of 
the  fimds. 

In  this  lies  a  lesson  for  all  organiza- 
tions and  individuals  who  seek  FWeral 
funds.  Where  the  facts  are  presented 
fairly  and  fully,  and  when  the  Federal 
Treasury  can  stand  the  expense.  Con- 
gress provides  funds  in  adequate  amounts 
for  worthy  and  proper  proposals.  When 
extravagant  or  unnecessary  requests  are' 
made,  beyond  the  ablhty  of  the  recipient 
to  use  the  money  wisely,  the  suspicion  of 
the  Congress  Is  aroused.  The  reaction  Is 
unfavorable  not  only  to  the  unnecessary 
request  but  also  to  any  subsequent  re- 
quest however  Justified.  High-pressure 
tactics  may  get  results  once  in  a  while, 
but  the  long-term  effect  is  harmful. 

I  am  glad  to  say  that  I  have  worked 
for  and  supported  the  authorization  of 
all  the  fimds  that  REA  needs  and  can 
use.  As  swiftly  as  men  and  materials 
become  available,  the  work  will  go  ahead. 
We  will  extend  REA  service  to  every  area 
where  It  is  feasible  under  the  most  liberal 
Interpretation  of  the  regulations. 

The  consumers  and  managers  of  REA 
cooperatives  can  rest  assured  that  when- 
ever they  have  the  men  and  materials  to 
do  the  Job.  they  will  find  that  Congress 
is  ready  with  the  funds. 


Wat  This  Bribery? 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WILLIAM  L£MK£ 

or   NORTH   DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  June  18  (leoislative  day  of 
Thursday.  June  17).  1948 

Mr.  IJIMKE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  include  two 
articles  from  Today's  World.  If  the  deal 
to  give  $15,000,000  or  even  $10,000,000  of 
the  taxpayers'  money  to  these  newspap- 
ers and  periodicals  from  the  money  ap- 
propriated under  the  so-called  Marshall 
plan  was  made  before  the  passage  of  the 
appropriation,  then  It  Is  clearly  bribery. 

I  suggest  a  thorough  investigation  be 
made  of  the  Departments  that  sponsored 
this  $15,000,000  to  be  handed  to  these 
newspapers  and  periodicals.  Did  these 
Departments  bribe  these  newspapers  and 
periodicals  by  assuring  them  that  they 
would  get  $15,000,000  added  to  the  biUions 
appropriated  for  the  Marshall  plan.  Was 
that  the  price  that  induced  these  news- 
papers and  periodicals  to  so  vigorously 
support  the  un-American  and  unconsti- 
tutional Marshall  plan? 

This  International  situation  is  getting 
rotten.  It  smells  heaven  high.  I  repeat, 
"take  the  profits  out  of  the  Marshall 
plan,  and  there  would  be  no  Marshall 
plan."  But.  let  the  articles  speak  for 
themselves. 

TRK    tlS.OOO.OOO    ntOPMJAIfDA    BSIXEXT 

(By  Washington  correspondent) 

President  Truman  seems  to  have  taken 
control  ot  the  Nation's  purse  string  complete- 
ly away  from  Congress.  And  what  Is  Congress 
doing  about  it?    Nothing. 

The  House  Appropriations  Committee  re- 
cently uncovered  the  t>oldest  piece  of  press 
bribery  with  public  funds  ever  told  In  this 
country.  The  amount  of  the  bribes  total 
$15,000,000.  The  prize  U  that  •34.000.000.- 
000  that  Is  being  extracted  from  the  American 
taxpayers  to  be  ladled  out  to  the  panhandling 
nations  of  Europs  and  to  mUtlarlze  Greece 
and  Turkey  for  a  quick  world  war  III. 

Tremendous  pressure  has  bsen  brought  on 
Congress,  by  certain  segments  of  the  press 
and  radio,  to  appropriate  huge  sums  for  relief 
of  starving  Europeans,  and  to  arm  Greece 
and  Turkey  to  save  Standard's  oil  concessions 
in  Saudi  Arabia.  This  segment  of  the  presB 
reports  nearly  everybody  In  Europe  starving, 
while  crop  reports  show  that  more  grain  Is 
being  grown  in  the  destitute  countries  than 
before  the  war. 

Most  effects  have  a  cause.  This  tremen- 
dous barrage  of  propaganda  and  pressure 
seems  to  have  a  cause  in  the  Ulegal  and  per- 
nicious activities  of  the  comic  opera  war 
organization  called  Office  of  War  Informa- 
tion which  is  still  operating  under  the  hlgh- 
falutlng  title  of  Office  of  Culture  and  Inter- 
national Information  of  the  State  E>epart- 
ment. 

Congress  has  Just  appropriated  $27,000,000 
for  the  activities  of  these  domestic  brigands, 
with  only  feeble  voices  arising  In  protest. 
When  Is  this  kind  of  taxpayer  robbery  going 
to  stop?  It  is  time  for  all  voters  to  ask  this 
question  of  their  congressional  candidates 
before  November. 

The     House     Appropriations     Committee 
heard  J.  Noel  ICacy.  a  SUte  Department  offl- ' 
clal.  blandly  admit  that  $13,000,000  has  been 
promised  certain  publications  and  radio  sta- 
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tlons.  Wltfi  typical  political  double  talk. 
Mr.  Macy  explained  to  the  committee  that 
this  money  was  to  be  given  these  gold  diggers 
to  Increase  the  circulation  of  their  foreign 
editions  and  thereby  create  good  will  and 
understanding  with  our  friends  across  the 
sea. 

Of  more  slgnincance  Is  the  fact  that  these 
benenclarles  of  this  vicious  raid  on  the 
Treasury  Department  are  the  publications 
which  have  been  most  active  and  Influential 
Jn  turning  on  the  heat  for  passage  of  the 
••Martial  plan"— as  the  latest  capital  satire 
(Washington  Squlrrtl  Cage)  characterizes 
the  so-called  Marshall  plan.  The  list  In- 
cludes some  of  our  wealthiest  publications 
and  makes  them  look  as  cheap  as  neighbor- 
hood shake-down  rheets.     It  Includes: 

The  Paris  Herald  (foreign  edition  of  the 
New  York  Herald  Tribune).  $872,000  a  year. 

New  Yor^  Herald  Tribune,  $150,000  a  year. 

New  York  Times.  $110,000  a  year. 

Life  Magazine.  $853,000. 

Time  Magazine.  $360,000. 

Newsweek  Magazine.  $200,000. 

R?ader'8  Digest.  t305,0C0. 

As  bait  for  additional  publications  to  "see 
the  light."  Mr  Macy's  program  Includes  a 
subsidy  of  $1,168,454  for  magazines  to  be  cir- 
culated In  Great  Britain,  and  $6,018,422  bait 
for  motion  picture  concerns  also  was  In- 
cluded In  the  statement  that  "companies 
which  distribute  films  abroad  would  be 
eligible"  for  visit  from  Santa  Claus.  Mr. 
Macy  even  named  the  firm  companies  who 
are  now  "eligible" — Loews  Paramount.  Fox. 
R-K-O.  Universal.  Warner  Bros..  Columbia, 
Monogram,  Republic.  United  Artists  and 
Selznlck. 

Of  course  this  is  Just  a  scratch  on  the  sur- 
face. Our  $37,000,000,000  peacetime  budget 
Is  bigger  than  any  of  our  wartime  ones — and 
Congress  Is  equally  guilty  with  the  admin- 
istration In  allowing  this  robbery  of  the  tax- 
payers to  go  on  and  on  and  on. 

THE  NTW  TOEK  HTH-VLD  TBIBUNE  ON  RAMPAGE— 
COVEINMENT      SUBSIDY      FOt      INTERNATIONAL 


(By  sUff) 

The  great  International  and  intervention 
newspaper,  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune, 
owned  to  a  considerable  extent  in  England, 
has  been  throwing  several  fits  recently  be- 
cause the  House  Appropriations  Committee, 
composed  of  some  of  the  ablest  and  most  loyal 
Republicans  In  Congress,  reduced  the  Mar- 
shall plan  by  25  percent. 

Chairman  Tabes,  and  his  committee,  after 
extended  hearings,  were  Justified  In  urging 
a  25  percent  reduction  to  prevent  waste  of 
United  States  funds  abroad.  When  the 
House  approved  the  cut  made  by  the  Appro- 
priations Committee,  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune  let  loose  a  violent  attack  on  the 
House  Republicans.  The  Herald  Tribune 
said,  editorially:  "The  most  shocking  aspect 
of  the  effort  by  the  little  men  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  to  emasciUate  the  Euro- 
pean recovery  program  Is  that  this  blow  to 
American  honor  was  administered  by  taking 
advantage  of  every  parliamentary  device  to 
confuse  and  evade  responsibility." 

Could  this  reduction  also  be  a  blow  to  the 
$1,000,000  allocated  to  subsidize  the  New 
York  Herald  Tribune  and  Its  Paris  edition? 

Is  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune  trying  to 
confuse  the  economy  Issue  now  that  Its  own 
pocket  book  Is  affected? 

Why  should  American  taxpayers  be  called 
upon  to  underwrite  and  guarantee  the  ex- 
penses of  a  private  corporation  such  as  the 
New  York  Herald  Tribune  and  Its  Paris  edi- 
tion, or  such  Internatlonal-mlnded  news- 
papers as  the  New  York  Times  and  the  Luce 
magazines? 

Has  Congress  gone  crazy  to  permit  such  an 
un-American  swindle  and  unprecedented 
grab  of  taxpayers'  money?  The  New  York 
Herald  Tribune  represents  the  views  of  a 
small  element  in  America.    Why  spend  Gov- 


ernment money  to  circularize  its  views 
abroad? 

Representative  Keefe,  a  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  said:  "I  do  not 
see  how  we  could  Justify  ourselves  in  taking 
the  money  of  American  taxpayers  to  pro- 
mote private  profit-making  Institutions  by 
guaranteeing  them  against  loss  in  the  opera- 
tion of  their  foreign  business." 

It  is  the  duty  of  Congress  to  make  sure 
that  no  more  funds  are  appropriated  than 
are  actually  needed.  Chairman  Taber  and 
his  committee  rendered  a  needed  and  pa- 
triotic service  to  the  American  people.  We 
need  more  of  that  kind  of  courage,  inde- 
pendence and  Intelligent  supervision  of  our 
taxpayers  money.  There  Is  nothing  sacred 
about  the  Marshall  plan  except  to  the  New 
York  Herald  Tribune.  Governor  Dewey  and 
Governor  Stassen.  All  three  rushed  into 
print  without  any  study  of  the  facts,  and 
denounced  the  Republican  Congress  for  per- 
forming their  sworn  duty. 

Chairman  Taber  and  Representative  Cou- 
DERT,  a  member  of  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee, are  both  from  New  York  State,  and 
must  have  been  amused  at  Desperate  Tom 
Dewey's  efforts  to  reach  for  any  plank  be- 
fore he  sinks  out  of  sight.  He  won  his  nick- 
name of  "Me  Too"  Dewey  In  1944.  and  he  is 
running  true  to  colors  again  and  again. 

That's  why  "Me  Too  '  Dewey  won't  do. 


Newspaper  Comment  on  Mundt-Foster 
Debate  Highly  Critical  of  Communist's 
Failure  To  Answer  Direct  Challenges — 
Support  Rapidly  Developing  for  Mundt- 
Nixon  Bill— Passage  Strictly  Up  to 
Senate 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  KARL  E.  MUNDT 

or    SOUTH    DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  June  18  (legislative  day  of 
Thursday,  June  17).  1948 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  many 
radio  listeners  witnessed  for  the  first 
time  in  their  lives  as  they  listened  to  the 
recent  Mundt-Poster  debate  on  the 
merits  of  the  Mundt-Nixon  bill  the  du- 
plicity and  the  evasive  tactics  which 
Communists  invariably  utilize  the  world 
over  in  their  efforts  to  trick  the  public 
into  advancing  the  Communist  cause. 
Mr.  Foster's  fearful  refusal  to  answer  the 
direct  challenges  put  to  him  in  that  de- 
bate provides  eloquent  testimony  in  sup- 
port of  the  validity  of  the  charges  upon 
which  I  based  these  direct  challenges  to 
the  Communist  leader. 

Typical  of  the  many  editorials  carried 
in  the  American  press  in  criticism  of 
Foster's  hit-and-run  tactics  is  the  fol- 
lowing editorial  from  the  Daily  Plains- 
man, progressive  daily  newspaper  pub- 
lished in  Huron,  S.  Dak.,  and  edited  by 
Robert  D.  Lusk : 

MUNDT  WINNIE  IN  RADIO  DEBATK 

On  Monday  night.  Representative  Karl 
MuNDT,  of  South  Dakota,  debated  WlUlam 
Poster,  chairman  of  the  American  Communist 
Party,  on  the  subject  of  the  Mundt-Nlxon  bill 
to  control  Communists.  Mundt  spoke  In 
favor  of  the  bill,  from  Yankton.  Foster 
spoke  from  a  broadcasting  room  In  New  York 
on  the  negative  side. 


It  was  an  Interesting  debate  and  iKarl 
Mundt  undoubtedly  was  the  winner.  Wil- 
liam Foster  not  only  lost  the  debate  bi£t.be 
lost  considerable  face  and  revealed  the  typl- 
.  cal  sophistry  of  the  Communist  Party.  It 
would  not  be  surprising,  because  of  that.  If 
he  were  replaced  as  abruptly  as  was  his  pnede- 
cessor.  Earl  Browder. 

It  was  interesting  for  several  reasons.;  i  In 
the  first  place,  Foster  lived  up  to  the  true 
Communist  doctrine.  His  first  10  minutes 
could  have  been  written  in  advance  by  any- 
one who  has  studied  typical  Communist  dia- 
lectics and  verbiage.  It  was  a  storm  of  Insults 
and  adjectives  Intended  to  Insult,  wlt^ibut 
any  establishment  of  a  base  of  criticism.  It 
was  without  logic.  Foster  merely  ranted iand 
raved  and  cursed  the  Mundt-Nlxon  blU  In 
tj-pically  Communist  terms.  ; 

He  gave  Mundt  the  perfect  opening  to  p«^nt 
out  the  defects  of  communism,  of  Commu- 
nists and  why  the  Mundt-Nixon  bill  was 
originated.  Mundt  then  seized  the  opportu- 
nity, shrewdly,  to  really  put  the  No.  1  United 
States  Communist  on  the  spot.  Since  Fdster 
had,  challenged  Mundt  to  the  debate,  Mundt 
then  challenged  Foster,  with  a  large  radio 
audience  listening,  to — 

1.  Name  one  Instance  In  which  the  United 
States  Communist  Party  has  criticized  the 
actions  of  Russia.  \  , 

2".  Give  the  name  of  one  opposition  piety 
leader  In  Russia  who  has  vocally  opposed  ihe 
Soviet  Government  and  lived  to  tell  of  it. 

In  his  5-m1nute  rebuttal,  Foster  ignored 
both  MuNDT's  challenges.  He  never  men- 
tioned them.  Obviously,  he  could  furnish  no 
answer  and  what  was  worse  for  him  and 
communism  he  was  thus  tacitly  forced  to 
admit  it  to  a  national  radio  audience,  fur- 
thermore. Foster  In  his  speech  floundered 
and  fluttered  haltingly,  as  if  he  knew  he 
was  going  down  for  the  count.  He  could 
resort  only  to  his  Communist  doctrlni  of 
name-calling.  He  did  not  have  the  freedom 
of  choice,  to  begin  with,  which  could  have 
enabled  him  to  adapt  himself  to  the  debate, 
because  he  was  bound  mind  and  sdfu  to  the 
Inflexible  Communist  doctrine.  And  Mundts 
two  shrewd  questions  helped  remind  listen- 
ers of  what  Communists  do.  on  the  one  hand, 
and  ask  others  to  do.  on  the  other. 

In  his  5-mlnute  closing  rebuttal,  MiiNDT 
pointed  out  these  facts  tellingly  and  ex- 
plained specifically  what  the  provisions  of 
the  Mundt-Nlxon  bill  are,  why  they  are  In 
the  bill,  and  what  they  are  intended  to  do. 
Poster  had  not  gotten  down  to  detail;  he 
had  merely  fulminated  in  generalizations. 
Lastly,  Mundt  got  in  a  telling  blow  agalpst 
Foster  by  reading  Foster's  January  1,  1948, 
editorial  In  the  Daily  Worker,  Commtsalst 
organ,  in  which  Foster  stated  flatly  that 
William  Green  of  the  AFL,  PhU  Murray  of 
the  CIO,  and  John  L.  Lewis  are  not  the  ireal 
leaders  of  the  American  labor  movement.     » 

It  would  be  a  good  bet  that  William  Foster 
today  is  being  thoroughly  chastised  on  oWer 
from  Moscow's  Kremlin. 


Resolutions  of  Henry  H.  Houston  2d  Post 
No.  3,  American  Legion  j  t 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HUGH  D.  SCOTT,  JR. 

OF  FENNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVHa 

Friday,  June  18  (legislative  day  <4\ 
Thursday.  June  17) ,  1948         !' 

Mr.  HUGH  D.  SCOTT,  JR.    Mr.  Speak- 
er, under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  m 
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ereaa    there   are   forces   abroad    In    th« 
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In  order  to  maintain  the  prtsiic* 
of  tl^  United  States  of  America  at  the  coo- 
tables  of  the  world,  and  to  fulfill 
(jommltmenta  at  hon^e  and  abroad,  large 
of  land,  sea  and  air  forces  are  necea- 
and 
Wl^ereaa  It  has  been  found  impossible  to 
e  ranks  of  our  forces  with  voluntary 
and 
military  service  is  a  duty  owed  by 
ditlzen  to  his  country  when  be  is  needed, 
luch  service  may  be  and  has  on  several 
been  made  compul^ry  without 
to  our  democratic  processes:  and 
compulsory  military  service  is  the 
feasible  alternative  to  a  dlshonorabla 
u^clatlon  of  our  pledges  and  commlt- 
at  home  and  abroad:  Therefore  be  It 
That  the  Henry  H.  Hoxiston  2d 
No.  3.  Department  of  Pennsylvania,  the 
Legion.  faTora  and  supports  selec- 
ervlce  legislation  to  provide  lmme_iate 
repla  rements  for  our  armed  forces;  and  be  It 
furtl:cr 

Rekolved.  That  this  post  favors  and  sup- 
luilversal  ipilltary  training  as  a  long- 
program  for  keepuig  our  armed  forces 
strength  In  peace  and  war;  and  b«  It 


•ubn  Ittcd 
Penn  lylvanla 
BUUi 
■ents  tlve 
sylva  ila 
ment 
Amer  can 

Tht 
true 
unan 

H.   Houston 
Fenny 


ed.  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution  b« 

to  the  honorable  Senators  from 

In  the  Congress  of  the  United 

of  America,  to  the  honorable  Repre- 

In  Congress  from  the  Sixth  Penn- 

Dlstrlct,  and  to  national  and  depart- 

of    Pennsylvania    headquarters,    the 

Legion. 

is  to  certify  that  the  foregoing  is  a 

md  correct  copy  of  resolution   passed 

mously  at  the  regular  meeting  of  Henry 

2d   Post.  No.  S.   Department  of 

Ivanla.  the  American  Legion,  held  on 

evening.  June  15.  1948.  at  Its  head- 

,  47  High  Street,  Oermantown,  Phlla- 

Pa. 

Joocra  D.  Walsh,  Adjutant. 
the  paraple«;lc  veterans  are  among 

sufferers  from  war:  and 
they  face  unusual  problems  In  em- 
and  bousing  as  a  result  of  their 
and 

tt  ts  the  duty  of  a  grateful  country 
restitution  to  them  Insofar  as  pos- 
ter their  suffering:   therefore  be  it 

red.  That  the  Henry  H.  Houston  2d 
No.  3.  Department  of  Pennsylvania,  the 
can  LegKm,  faTors  the  enactment  Into 
H.  R.  4244,  Eightieth  Congress,  a  bill 
wouM  provide  half  the  cost  of  a  home 
paralyzed  veterans;  and  be  it  further 
.  That  this  pest  strongly  urges  the 
Let^ton  to  take  all  appropriate  steps 
Insuring  early  and  favorable  consider- 
oC  thU  bUl  In  the  Saa&U;  and  be  It 


del^A  a 


Wb  sreas 
the  gieatest 

Wh  'reas 
ployn  ent 
Inflm  Ity 

Wlipreas 
to 
■Ible 

Reiol 
Post. 


law 

WhlCl : 

for  aJl 

Rei  olved. 
Amer  iCMi 


Revived,  That  copies  of  this  resolution  b« 

to  the  Honorable  Senators  from 

n^lvanla  In  the  Congress  of  the  United 

at  Amerlea.  to  the  Honorable  B«|ire- 

tajtive  in  Congress  from  the  Sixth  Penn- 

ahla  District,  and  to  national  and  depnrt- 


ment    of    Pennsylvania    beadquartcrs,    the 
American  Legion. 

This  is  to  certify  that  the  forcrotng  Is  a 
true  and  correct  copy  of  resolution  unani- 
mously adopted  at  the  regular  monTIng  of 
Henry  H.  Houston  2d  Poet.  No.  3,  Departaaent 
of  Pennsylvania,  the  American  Legion,  held 
on  Tuesday  evening.  June  15,  1M8,  at  Its 
headquarters,  47  High  Street.  Oermantown. 
PhUadelphla,  Pa. 

JoavH  D.  Walsh,  Adjutant. 


Africa  Seen  at  World  Boon 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHRISTIAN  A.  HERTLR 

OF  MASSACHUSITTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  June  18  (leoislative  day  of 
Thursday.  June  17).  1948 

Mr.  HERTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  granted  me  by  the  House,  I  am 
Including  a  very  interesting  letter  which 
was  written  by  Mr.  J.  S.  Wilner  to  the 
Boston  Herald,  and  which  appeared  in 
that  newspaper  on  June  8. 1£43: 

ATBICA    SEEN    AS    WOSLO    KIOM 

To  the  Korroa  or  thk  Hcsald; 

The  postwar  era  seems  likely  to  witn«« 
an  unprecedented  davtlopaaent  of  unchar- 
tered and  backward  territories  as  an  out- 
growth oi  the  search  for  baalc  raw  materials. 
If  this  expansion  Is  not  controlled  and  regu- 
lated by  International  agreement,  a  competi- 
tive scramble  may  ensue  that  will  once  again 
endanger  the  peace  of  the  world.  Since  the 
Atlantic  Charter  established  the  principle 
that  all  nations  of  the  sarth  should  have 
equal  access  to  such  products  It  becomes  the 
paramount  duty  of  the  United  Nations  or- 
ganization to  consider  ways  and  means  of 
finding  a  practical  fulfillment  of  this  promise. 

Most  of  the  suggestions  that  have  been 
made  for  such  world  league  activity  have  been 
baaed  on  the  old  Idea  of  spheres  of  influence 
and  reciprocal  trade  agreements.  These  pro- 
posals offer  no  more  hope  for  peace  today 
than  they  did  In  the  past.  It  Is  my  opinion 
that  the  small  nations  of  the  earth  will  no 
longer  be  bandied  about  with  fine  phrases  but 
are  todav  united  In  their  demand  that  the 
United  Nations  organization  do  something 
practical  and  constructive  to  sectire  for  them 
equal  access  to  the  products  of  the  earth.  In 
their  behalf,  and  in  behalf  of  millions  of  Ger- 
mans and  Italians  who  have  a  devotion  for 
freedom.  I  offer  a  plan  for  a  Joint-operative 
project  to  develop  certain  sections  of  the 
earth  on  a  share-and-share-alllte  basis.  I 
suggest  that  large  areas  of  Afrlcs  are  avail- 
able and  suitable  for  stKh  experiment. 

Africa,  the  vast  continent,  gives  us  not 
only  the  assurance  of  a  great  mineral  and 
soil  wealth,  but  offers  a  challenge  to  the  ex- 
plorer for  new  and  more  bountiful  wealth. 
It  ts  not  our  purpose  to  select  any  particular 
acreage  of  the  Dnrk  ContinMit.  »^'*»Mt  and 
France  with  centuries  of  koowtodga  In  eolonl- 
aation,  the  nations  which  will  share  largely 
in  this  experiment,  control  the  major  portion 
of  exploitable  areas.  Together  with  Belgium 
and  Portugal  they  can  be  prevailed  upon  to 
contribute  pro  rata  from  their  holding?  Iai;ul 
in  such  amounts  and  In  such  places  as  wfll 
help  the  success  of  the  plan  Reimburse- 
ment to  them  fur  such  contribution  is  only 
an  operative  detail.  The  choice  ot  any  sit* 
can  be  most  propwly  maaa  by  a  legally 
created  adjunct  body  of  the  world  leagtie. 
Thr  method  of  creating  this  subsidiary  or  tbs 
manner  in  which  it  attooid  operate  we  ai« 


not  partlctilarly  concerned  with.  It  remains 
our  prime  purpose  to  advocate  merely  the 
acceptance  of  Africa  as  the  guinea-pig  ground 
for  a  world  experiment  of  exploitation. 

Included  In  the  territories  avaUable  for 
our  experiment  are  approTiiDStaly  4.000.COO 
square  miles  made  up  of  British.  Frrncb. 
Belgiimi.  Portugtiese  dominions,  Ethiopia, 
and  Liberia.  Together,  they  produce  for 
the  world  today  a  moet  significant  proper- 
tion  d  ita  minerals  and  tropical  fruits. 

Tbe  native  population,  furthermore,  of  ap- 
proximately 60.000.000  can  be  counted  on  to 
supply  all  the  unskilled  labor  necessary. 
With  the  use  of  modern  equipment  and  ma- 
chinary  and  all  this  Utm  coat  labor  at  hand. 
production  could  reach  staggaring  totals. 

Waterpower  for  development  Is  at  hand  In 
abundaace  In  rivers  and  lakes  which  pro;  de 
low  oost  and  easy  power  for  any  undertaking 
however  great.  •  •  •  The  development  of 
electric  energy  la  the  urgent  need  in  Central 
Africn.  and  that  can  be  achieved  by  harneas- 
ine  the  great  horseshoe  of  rivers.  Co;igo, 
Lualaba.  and  Kasai-Kwsngo  basin  and  tjatlr 
tributaries:  also  a  number  of  amall  rlvan 
now  flowing  wild  and  In  many  directions. 
By  building  dams,  cansls  and  locks  in  stra- 
tegic points  the  large  and  smaller  rivers  can 
be  mcde  to  flow  in  their  natural  beds  in  the 
rainy  as  well  as  the  dry  seasons.     *     *      * 

The  idea  of  developing  Africa  Is  not  a  new 
one.  Prior  to  ttie  war  all  ownership  coun- 
tries ware  contemplating  their  Individual 
projects  upon  larger  and  larger  icales.  Even 
today  Kngland  has  under  advisement  Sec- 
retary Bevln's  proposal  to  expend  hut  dreds 
of  millions  on  such  colonial  development. 
The  fault  with  these  proposals  have  been 
that  too  little  tias  been  allocaud  to  Africa. 
Our  plan  now  is  to  encourage  England. 
Prance  and  Belgium,  who  now  make  up  a 
part  of  the  United  Nations,  together  with 
Portugal.  Italy  and  Ethiopia  to  pool  their 
efforts  and  cooperate  on  the  vast  enterprise. 
Immediately  upon  acceptance  of  a  speci- 
fied area  a  go%-emlng  commission  shovild  be 
put  in  charge.  SuSclent  working  capital 
may  be  loaned  from  the  World  Bank  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  Bretton  Woods  agreement. 
Leased  territory  can  be  assigned  upon  a  fair 
ratable  proporttoa  to  all  nations  participat- 
Irg.  All  natloiM  eontributing  to  the  Joint 
effort  should  recelv*  their  proportlonata 
share  of  the  oroduets.  If  the  purpoaes  of 
the  United  Nations  Charter  are  honestly 
observed,  tbe  small  nations,  as  well  as  the 
large,  will  have  no  difficulty  in  securing  their 
share  cf  capital  for  the  venture.  It  Is  not 
too  fantastic  to  conceive  that  stich  a  joint 
opwatloB  for  mutual  vood  may  have  untold 
iiiJIa  IB  tflipatttac  nattonal  prejudice  and 
hatreds.  Getting  foreigners  together  and 
making  them  understand  one  another  is  now 
accepted  as  a  baalthy  way  of  bringing  to- 
gether international  harmony.  Witness  th« 
charge  In  our  attitude  toward  the  pe  •.;-  of 
China  brotigbt  about  by  our  Union  In  the 
World  War.     •     •     • 

I  propose  that  our  Congress  earmark  5  per- 
cent of  all  future  appropriations  ot  the  Mar- 
ahaU  plan  for  the  development  of  central 
Africa.  We  must  look  atiead  and  take  in 
consideration  that  In  event  of  conflict  In 
Burope,  the  liledlterranean  African  coun- 
tries' food  supply  can  be  ruined.  If  the 
African  nations  with  the  United  Nations  ix- 
cept  this  plan,  it  ccuid  undoubtedly  furnish 
attractive  conditions  of  empoymeut  WUh 
the  promise  of  peaceful  life  the  inducement 
will  m  Itself  be  the  lure  for  milllcns  of  per- 
secuted, underfed  men  and  women  to  mxka 
the  trek  to  a  land  free  from  confllcu. 
Should  tbe  nations  answer  the  prayers  of 
these  tmfortunate  people  it  will  not  only 
earn  the  graUtude  of  the  entire  world  hut  It 
will  be  solving  Its  own  pnblrm  of  fulflMlng 
iU  manifest  duty  to  mankind. 

J.  8.  Wl:;». 
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Migratory  Bird  Treaty  Act 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALVIN  F.  WEICHEL 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  June  18  {legislative  day  of 
Thursday.  June  17).  1948 

Mr.  WEICHEK  Mr.  Speaker,  with 
reference  to  the  Migratory  Bird  Treaty 
Act  and  H.  R.  5493  and  H.  R.  5579.  I  am 
including  a  report  and  recommendation 
with  reference  to  the  administration  of 
the  Migratory  Bird  Treaty  Act,  together 
with  copies  of  the  bills: 
REPOtT  AND  Recommendations  or  the  Com- 

Mimx  ON  Meschant  Makine  and  FiSHEEIZa 

ON  H.  R.  5493  AND  H.  R.  5579 

The  above-mentioned  bills  are  designed  to 
amend  section  3  of  the  Migratory  Bird  Treaty 
Act  in  two  respecu.  First  they  would  em- 
phasize an  adoption  of  the  so-called  fly- 
way  method  of  regulating  bag  limits  and 
shooting  seasons  for  waterfowl,  and  second 
they  would  establish  a  Migratory  Game  Bird 
Advisory  Committee. 

This  proposed  legislation  Is  enthusiastically 
endorsed  by  many  duck  hunters  organisa- 
tions throughout  the  United  States,  many  of 
whom  appeared  or  filed  statements  with  the 
committee  during  the  public  hearing  on  H.  R. 
6403  and  H.  R.  5579  on  April  20.  1948. 

The  principle  of  basliig  regulations,  for 
the  taking  of  migratory  game  birds,  on  fly- 
ways,  has  long  been  recognized  by  sports- 
men and  conceded  by  public  oflicials.  Includ- 
ing the  Federal  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service,  to 
be  fundamentally  sound.  It  is  well  estali- 
liahed  that  there  are  four  distinct  and  defi- 
nitely marked  migratory  waterfowl  flrways. 
Duck  and  geese  follow,  with  perhaps  minor 
variations  In  small  overlapping  areas,  these 
deflnlte  Oyways  in  their  migrations  to  and 
from  their  nesting  grounds.  Consequently, 
what  happens  In  one  flyway  will  have  no  ap- 
preciable effect.  If  any,  en  the  supply  of  duclts 
and  geese  In  other  flyways. 

During  the  course  of  the  hearings  referred 
to  above  the  following  Information  was  dis- 
closed :  The  Pish  and  Wildlife  Service  and  tbe 
Department  of  the  Interior,  prior  to  the  in- 
troduction of  these  bills,  repeatedly  have 
gone  on  record  that  the  principle  of  regula- 
tion by  flyways  is  entirely  sound.  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  Krug,  in  his  letter  of  July  8, 
1947.  to  Eugene  Dennett,  president  of  Duck 
Hunters  Association  of  California,  stated: 

"The  Department  is  convinced  that  the  fly- 
way  concept  as  a  basis  for  regulations  is 
sound  but,  as  is  so  often  the  case  in  estab- 
lishing regulations  governing  the  actions  of 
our  citizens,  officials  must  move  slowly  and 
be  sure  that  they  have  gained  support  for 
their  actions." 

Albert  Day.  Director  of  the  Federal  Pish 
and  Wildlife  Service,  in  his  letter  of  July  1, 
1947.  to  Mr.  Bennett  also  said : 

"We  are  gradually  moving  toward  the  idea 
ot  establishing  regulations  in  line  with  the 
conditions  In  the  various  sections  of  the  coun- 
try or  by  flyways.  We  find,  however,  that 
the  general  public  is  a  bit  slow  to  accept 
this  sort  of  a  departure." 

In  his  letter  of  April  7,  1947,  Mr.  Ray  Ben- 
son, then  executive  director  of  Ducks  Un- 
limited, Mr.  Day  also  stated : 

"We  are  thinking  about  including  In  tbe 
regulatlona  a  definition  of  States  included  In 
the  four  flyways  and  to  suggest  regulations  by 
flyways." 

While  recognizing  that  this  principle  of 
management  by  flyways  is  sotmd,  the  Fed- 
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eral  agency,  nevertheless,  has  demurred  to 
putting  it  into  effect  on  the  asserted  ground 
that  some  objection  would  be  voiced  by 
those  In  other  flyways  or  areas  of  the  cotm- 
try  where  conditions  were  bad  and  more 
stringent  regtilatlons  were  required.  The 
attitude  of  those  Federal  officials.  Is  sum- 
med up  in  a  letter  of  July  22.  1947,  from 
William  E.  Warne,  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  to  Hon.  GaoBca  P.  Miller.  Con- 
gressman from  CalUomla.  In  this  letter  Mr. 
Warne  states: 

"Mr.  Day  tells  me  that  the  waterfowl 
flights  along  the  Pacific  coast  are  in  better 
shape  than  in  any  of  the  other  flyways,  and 
that  from  a  pure  biological  standpoint  more 
liberal  regulations  could  be  granted  Cali- 
fornia, Oregon,  and  Washington.  However, 
it  Is  the  feeling  of  the  Service  that  the  time 
is  not  quite  ripe  for  a  complete  shift  to 
flyway  management.  There  are  many  thous- 
ands of  people  In  the  Mississippi  Valley  in 
particular  who  would  fail  to  understand 
thlat.  despite  some  common  breeding  grounds, 
the  waterfowl  populations  of  the  two  regions 
are  separate  and  distinct,  and  that  Increased 
hunting  on  the  Pacific  coast  will  have  no 
effect  upon  the  population  status  of  the 
birds  of  the  Mississippi  flyway." 

Furthermore,  during  the  hearings  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service,  Al- 
bert M.  Day,  made  the  following  comment: 
"We  are  opposed  to  these  bills.  We  are  not 
opposed  to  the  general  Idea  of  flyway  man- 
agement, because  we  are  sponsoring  it,  we 
are  pushing  It,  we  are  pressing  It  as  rapidly 
as  we  think  It  is  advisable.  Maybe  we  are 
mistaken.  But  we  think  that  we  are  moving 
as  rapidly  as  we  can.  The  Treaty  Act  already 
contains  ample  authority  for  this,  under 
which  authority  we  have  been  carrying  on 
this  program  of  waterfowl  management  by 
fl3rways." 

It  Is  Indicated,  therefore,  that  although 
the  Pish  and  Wildlife  Service  appears  to 
have  ample  authority  to  make  the  regula- 
tion changes  Indicated  in  H.  R.  5493  and 
5579  for  some  reason  or  other  they  hesitate 
to  do  so.  Why,  the  Committee  is  unable  to 
ascertain  although  the  following  exchange 
between  Mr.  Allen  of  California  and  Mr.  Day 
may  be  significant. 

"Mr.  Allen.  Is  It  not  true  that  the  three 
States  on  the  Pacific  coast  are  all  pretty  much 
in  favor  of  a  flyway  regulation? 

"Mr.  DAT.  Oh.  yes.  So  are  we.  There  is 
no  argument  on  that  point — about  managing 
by  flyways.  We  are  doing  It.  We  are  advo- 
cating It.  I  do  not  like  to  be  pressured  into 
going  farther  with  It  and  faster  with  It  than 
we  feel  Is  advisable,  looking  at  the  over-all 
picture." 

Tlie  committee  Is  not  persuaded  that  the 
time  Is  now  ripe  for  making  thie  changes  In 
regulations  Indicated  in  these  bills.  How- 
ever, it  does  feel  that  further  consideration 
should  be  given  to  the  suggested  Advisory 
Committee.  It  therefore  recommends  that 
the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  move  as  ex- 
peditiously as  possible  to  place  in  effect  the 
so-called  flyway  method  of  setting  wildfowl 
regulations  rather  than  the  current  system 
of  regulations  by  horizontal  temperattire 
zones. 

(H.  R.  5493,  80th  Cong.,  2d  sees.] 

A  bill  to  amend  the  Migratory  Bird  Treaty 
Act  so  as  to  provide  that  regulations 
adopted  pursuant  to  such  act  for  any  area, 
section,  or  flyway  shall  be  based  on  condi- 
tions existing  within  such  area,  section,  or 
flyway.  and  to  create  a  Migratory  Game 
Bird  Advisory  Committee 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  section  8  of  the 
Migratory  Bird  Treaty  Act,  as  amended 
(U.  8.  C.  1940  edition,  title  1«,  sec.  704),  is 
hereby  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Sec.  3.  (a)  Subject  to  the  provisions  and 
order  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  the  con- 


ventions referred  to  In  section  3.  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  is  authorized  and  di- 
rected, from  time  to  time,  having  due  rtc  tfd 
to  the  zones  of  temperature  and  to  tbf  ( Is- 
trlbutlon,  abundance,  economic  value,  bread- 
ing habits,  and  times  and  lines  of  migratory 
flight  of  such  birds,  and  after  conferring 
with  the  committee  created  by  subaectlon 
(c),  to  determine  when,  and  to  what  extent, 
If  at  all.  and  by  what  means.  It  is  com- 
patible with  the  terms  of  such  convedtions 
to  allow  hunting,  taking,  capture,  killing, 
possession,  sale,  purchase,  shipment,  trans- 
portation, carriage,  or  export  of  any  st^h 
bird,  or  any  part,  nest,  or  egg  thereof,  and  to 
adopt  suitable  regulations  permitting  and 
governing  the  same.  In  accord:mce  with  such 
determinations  and  with  the  provisions  of 
subsection  (b),  which  regulations  shall  In- 
come effective  when  approved  by  the  iPresi- 
dent. 

"(b)  Insofar  as  It  is  practicable  and  con- 
sistent with  the  purposes  of  such  conven- 
tions and  of  this  act  to  do  so.  each  regula- 
tion adopted  pursuant  to  subsection  (a) 
shall  be  based  upon  and  make  due  allowance 
for  local  conditions  (including  abundance 
of  the  species,  biological  conditions,  arid  any 
actual  or  threatened  Injury  to  agricultural 
or  other  Interests)  existing  within  each  sec- 
tion, area,  and  flyway  of  '.he  United  States 
to  which  such  regulation  shall  apply.  The 
Secretary  shall  adopt  special  regulatl'otis  for 
particular  areas,  sections,  and  flyways  If  such 
action  is  necessary  In  order  to  carry  o^t  the 
provisions  of  this  subsection. 

"(c)  There  Is  hereby  created  a  Migratory 
dame  Bird  Advisory  Committee,  to  be  com- 
posed of  one  representative  from  each  State, 
to  be  selected  by  the  Governor  thereof.  Such 
committee  shall  confer  with  and  advise  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  with  respect  t»  all 
determinations  made  and  regulations  adopted 
by  him  pursuant  to  subsection  (a).  The 
members  of  the  committee  shall  select  a 
chairman  from  among  their  number.  Any 
vacancy  In  the  committee  shall  not  affect 
its  powers,  but  shall  be  filled  In  the  same 
manner  In  which  the  original  appointment 
was  made.  The  members  of  the  committee 
shall  receive  no  compensation  for  their,  serv- 
ices as  such,  but  they  shall  be  relmboarsed 
for  travel,  subsistence,  and  other  necessary 
expenses  Incurred  by  them  in  the  perform- 
ance of  their  duties  as  members  of  theieom- 
mlttee."       '  ' 

Sec.  2.  No  regulation  heretofore  adbpted 
pursuant  to  section  3  of  the  Migratory  Bird 
Treaty  Act  shall  remain  In  effect  after  the 
close  of  the  sixth  calendar  month  which  be- 
gins after  ^e  month  in  which  this  »ct  is 
enacted. 

[H.  R.  5579,  80th  Cong.,  2d  sess.] 

A  bill  to  amend  the  Migratory  Bird  Treaty  Act 
so  as  to  provide  that  regulations  adopted 
pursuant  to  such  act  for  any  areu,  section, 
or  flyway  shall  be  based  on  conditloiu  ex- 
isting within  such  area,  section,  or  flpray, 
and  to  create  a  Migratory  Game  Bird  Ad- 
visory  Committee 

Be  it  enacted,  etc.,  That  section  3  at  the 
Migratory  Bird  Treaty  Act,  as  amended 
(U.  S.  C.  1940  edition,  title  16,  sec.  70*),  is 
hereby  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Sec.  3.  (a)  Subject  to  the  provisions  and 
In  order  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  the  pon- 
ventlons  referred  to  in  section  2,  the  Secre- 
tary oi  the  Interior  is  authorized  and./ll- 
rected.  from  time  to  time,  having  due  re- 
gard to  the  zones  of  temperature  and  to  tbe 
distribution,  abundance,  economic  value, 
breeding  habits,  and  times  and  lines  of  mi- 
gratory flight  of  BVich  birds,  and  alter  con- 
ferring with  the  committee  created  by  sub- 
section (c),  to  determine  when,  and  to  what 
extent,  if  at  all,  and  by  what  means,  it.  is 
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•ompatflble  with  the  terms  of  luch  conven- 

ailow  hunting,  taking,  capture,  kiil- 

p^aseaalon.    sale,    purchase,    shipment. 

carriage,    or   export   of    any 

meh  bird,  or  any  part,  nest,  or  egg  thereof, 

adopt  suitable  regulations  permitting 

go  rernlng  the  same,  in  accordance  with 

rmlnatlona  and  with  the  provisions 

(b),  which  regulations  shall 

effective    when    approved     by    the 
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Inaofar  as  It  Is  practicable  and  con- 
wlth  the  purposes  of  such  conven- 
of  this  act  to  do  so.  each  regula- 
af opted    pursuant    to    subsection    (a) 
based  upon  and  make  due  allow- 
local  conditions   (Including  abun- 
the  species,  biological  conditions, 
actual  or  threatened  injury  to  agri- 
or  other  Interests)   existing  within 
section,  area,  and  flyway  of  the  United 
which  such  regulation  shall  apply, 
shall    adopt    special    regula- 
particular  areas,  sections,  and  fly- 
such  action  Is  necessary  In  order  to 
the  provisions  of  this  subsection. 
pThere  is  hereby  created  a  Migratory 
^ird  Advisory  Committee,  to  be  com- 
one  representative  from  each  State. 
selected    by    tlie    Governor    thereof, 
committee  shall  confer  with  and  ad- 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  with  re- 
all  determinations  made  and  regula- 
a<|opted  by  him  pursuant  to  subsection 
members  of  the  committee  shall 
chairman  from  among  their  num- 
vacancy  in  the  committee  shall 
Its  powers,  but  shall  be  filled  In 
manner  in  which  the  original  ap- 
t  was  made.     The  members  of  the 
shall  receive  no  compensation  for 
such,  but  they  shall  be  re- 
fer travel,  subsistence,  and  other 
•apsnjss  Incurred  by  them  In  ths 
of  tbtir  duties  as  members  of 


seTlees  as 


No  rtfulstlon   bsrttofore  adofMi' 

to  MMtiM  t  «l  «lM  liters  lory  tHrd 

!•«  ilMU  fWM la  to  Mtrt  after  th* 

Ml«titfar  mmitb  wtiieti  lNr« 

■MNHh  111  wbiflh  tbla  m»«  I§ 


ImM  4  M«f  •# 
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IV.  June  1$  lleyuUitiie  iay  of 
\Thur»(ia\i.  June  lit,  194» 

:LL£Y.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  should 
plMhU  he  CungreM  to  leftrn  this  week  of 
the  iel(  ction  of  David  A.  Morse  as  Direc- 
tor Oeieral  of  the  International  Labor 
Organisation,  following  the  retirement 
of  Edward  J  Phelan.  of  Ireland. 

Davi  1  Mor.se.  present  Under  Secretary 
of  Lab>r.  will  bring  to  his  new  position 
Intellii  ence.  vigor,  and  a  thorough  un- 
derstanding of  the  problems  confronting 
the  In  ernationel  Labor  Oriranlzatlon.  a 
special  agency  of  the  United  Nations. 
He  ha:  had  much  experience  in  the  af- 
fairs 0 '  the  organization  In  the  last  few 
years,  having  been  leading  representa- 
Uve  of  the  Unlt^  8UtM  Oovernment  at 
the  an  lual  conferences,  liy  atmtatlfm 
with  h  m  at  the  coof  erenctt  In  the  ImI 


two  years  enabled  me  to  observe  his 
work,  especially  last  year  in  Geneva 
when  he  was  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Freedom  of  Association.  All  of  the 
matters  coming  tjefore  that  committee 
were  handled  with  dispatch  and  diplo- 
macy, and  it  is  no  easy  ta:?k  to  bring  the 
representatives  of  52  nations  to  almost 
unanimous  agreement  on  problems  con- 
cerning labor.  We  can  have  confidence 
that  in  David  Morse  we  have  a  man  who 
will  bring  credit  to  the  United  States  in 
his  leadership  of  the  International  Labor 
Organization. 


The  American  Way 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

cr 

HON.  PARKE  M.  BANTA 

or  MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  June  IS  (IcQislativc  day  of 
Thursday.  June  17),  1948 

Mr  BANTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I 
include  the  following  article  by  DeWitt 
Emery  from  the  Missouri  Bismarck 
Gazette  dated  June  11.  1248: 

THI  AMERICAN  WAT — WILL  WI  CVTR  LIAaNT 

(By  DeWitt  Emery) 

I  have  Just  learned  what  it  u  which  make 
Americans  work  harder  and  skimp  and  save  to 
get  ahead.  I  always  thought  that  the  primary 
urge  came  from  love  of  family,  I  want  to 
give  my  children  a  better  start  than  I  had. ' 
or  a  dentre  to  havt  ana  enjoy  more  and  oiors 
of  the  better  thlafi  of  life,  and  lo  on.  But 
•oaordlng  to  the  TrtMtirr  DtfMirtnMnt  tbat's 
all  wrong.    Tb«  real  Ineentlrt  Is  bigb  t«Ms. 

Here's  th«  wsy  tb«  ttmrntry  Oepartmetil 
•ilweaMd  It  In  s  recent  tttMiy  on  tas-n-.r, 
If  (M#>4  take  Isffef  ptopmiimm 


-#•• 


•«  m»i 


»•• 


■t  fir 


»u»t  '-r  >m.  jfowf 

Wife  and  Ut«  ^UliOltH  to*^"  i^H  ul  lite  rloths* 
and  everything  slat  tte?  «<inl  or  need,  there- 
tore,  you  haven't  any  uae  lor  the  eitra 
laooey,  su  naturally  you  ease  up,  don't  work 
as  hard  or  as  many  hours  Tes  sir,  thst's  the 
way  our  forefathers  Hgured  it  and  Is  why  the 
United  States  is  today  the  wealthiest  nation 
In  the  world.  Ben  Franklin  and  all  others 
down  through  the  years  who  advocated  hard 
work  and  thrift  as  tbs  sseret  of  success  were 
wrong — 100  per  cent  wrong. 

If  this  sort  of  cockeyed  thinking  or  reason, 
lag  or  whatever  It  should  bs  called,  on  the 
part  ot  the  Treasury  Department,  surprises 
yoH.  It  shouMn  t.  Its  part  and  paaoat  at 
Um  basic  New  Deal  pbUoaophy  of  naietty, 
WMthtm  tor  nothing.  If  this  something 
tea  wers  carried  to  lu  ultimate 
It  could  only  OMan  that  aftsr  a 
vlttle  everyone  would  haw  flverything  for 
^    ■  nothing,     aUly?     Absurd?     Of 

It  la.  but  sUly  or  not.  that's  the  sooth- 


ing sirup  which  has  been  fed  to  the  American 
people  since  1933.  And  now  In  1948  the 
Treasury  Department  comes  along  with  an- 
other great  big  dose  of  the  same  medicine 

Will  we — the  people — ever  learn  that  the 
oHly  way  to  stop  this  merry-go-round  before 
It  wrecks  all  of  us  Is  to  shut  down  on  the 
fuel  supply — tax  money — so  as  to  force  a 
drastic  reduction  In  the  size  and  scope  of 
operation  of  the  bureaucratic  machine  which 
runs  the  "Washington  merry-go-round." 

This  can  and  will  be  done  when  we,  the 
people,  demand  It.  After  all  It's  our  Govern- 
meat:  it  belongs  to  us,  not  to  those  we  elect 
to  run  It.  They  are  our  servants.  But  like 
any  and  all  servants,  when  the  master  be- 
comes careless  and  Indifferent,  they  also  be- 
come careless  and  indifferent,  and  the  whole 
set-up  goes  to  pot. 

Ctome  on.  let's  wake  up  and  get  after  these 
servants  of  ours.  Let's  each  of  us  let  our 
rspnesnutives  know  that  we  are  not  going 
to  vote  for  anyone  next  November  who  is 
not  pledged  to  work  hard  for  a  drastic  reduc- 
tion in  the  cost  of  government  and  a  further 
reduction  of  taxes. 


Tbe  Chrishnas  Orange 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  J.  HARDIN  PETERSON 

Oe  FLOUOA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  10.  1948 

Mr  PETERSON.    Mr  Speaker.  I  have 

a    very    good    friend,    Russell    Kay.    In 

Tampa.  Fla..  who  publishes  a  column.  Tec 

Late  To  Clas.Mfy.    In  this  he  quoted  The 

Chrlslma.*  Orange,  by  Frank  Kay  Andet  • 

ion.  another  friend  of  mine  of  many 

years  sUndlng,  who  was  qiilU  active  m 

tiM  flimt  iMNlAtry  of  riorlda     I  think  It 

**«*'-  »  irtiM  in  Ihe  Rmm*  Mid  I  haie 

re  a^ed  leave  |«  mmH  tnt  r.- 

rnark«  MM  MflMtfC  U  UMMNI,  M  mifWm 

fm  Uff  M  iuitfrf 

'Pf  fWelfW  wef  I 

i9m  ,«f«( 


<*<>  fte*'  '«      L.tliM  lite  wriiar.  he  wts 

opposed  •hipineiii  of  tfrtteu  iruii  aitd 

lit  hU  able  writings  that  wh><n 
'  >  *  'rult  lo  lbs  world  could  tou<;b 

rior  t, 

Nm  i>  11^  ujjo  I  received  s  letter  from  M-s. 
Anderson  She  said  she  had  been  goiiig 
through  some  old  ftles  and  ran  serosa  a  ma  i- 
uscr.pt,  the  onglnal  copy  of  Frank  Kay  A  i- 
derson's  tribute  to  "The  ChrUtmas  Orange" 
which  had  been  featured  in  Citrus  Industry 
Msgailne  in  1933  wben  he  was  lu  editor. 

Her  thought  was  that  It  might  bear  le- 
publUhlng  at  thU  time  and.  with  another 
Chnstnuw  so  close  at  hand.  I  concur  and  Ojtd 
reproducing  It  In  thu  column  and  at  th« 
same  time  pay  trtbvta  «o  Me  tmasia  auUcr 
who  was  line  of  my  warweet  friends. 

Here  u  Prank's  editorial.  Just  as  he  wroU  :t: 

"na  cHRisTMsa  oa«it«i 
fBy  Prank  Kay  Andwson) 
"I  am  tbe  gold  of  the  au/ishlne.  tbe  nectar 
of   the   flowers,    tbe    aroma    of    the    tro|tle 
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twilight  when  dusky  nightfall  slips  sUently 
upon  a  stilled  and  fragant  world. 

"I  am  a  gleam  of  cheer  to  brighten  the 
murk  of  gray  sky,  a  pledge  of  warmth  and 
gladness  to  dull  the  menace  of  a  chill  wind 
that  flutters  dead  leaves  outside,  a  glint  of 
perpetual  summer  against  snowflaices  hurry- 
ing past  the  window  pane. 

"1  am  the  token  of  love  and  remembrance, 
a  Jolly  bulge  In  the  chlmney-slde  stocking, 
a  cherished  gift  from  Santa  Claus. 

•T  am  Health.  Within  me  Is  that  which 
brings  color  to  the  cheek,  gives  seat  to  the 
appetite,  and  bids  the  body  awake. 

"I  am  Wealth.  The  riches  of  Ind  are  the 
treasures  I  bring,  for  health  Is  wealth,  to  all 
mankind. 

"I  am  Happlnees.  1  radiate  good  cheer  and 
•ymbollse  the  spirit  of  giving.  I  go  hand  In 
band  with  unselfish  service. 

"Chubby  fingers  fondle  me,  lean  fingers 
caress  me.  rosy  faces  and  wan  hold  me  for  a 
smile  of  welcome  and  delight.  I  am  an  ac- 
companiment and  a  token  of  the  spirit  of 
tbe  occasion 

*1  am  the  Christmas  orange." 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  RAYMOND  H.  BURKE 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  June  18  (legislative  day  of 
Thursday.  June  17),  1948 

Mr.  BURKE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
Idate  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
XsooRO,  I  winh  to  include  the  following 
fdltorlnl  wh!rh  I  believe  all  should  take 
time  to  read: 


Aa^aeMlllflliMt  if  mttt   Wa«   hf'tn    khd 


i. 


^eH4Me  ^  »«M«<M  tm4m> 
V|tb  ttiiL  iiiM.il  biii.jMv  altii. 


•* 


li  and  u. 

lie,    too,    b<  UgJU 


1. 


day*  I  r  c- 

an   annuity,     in 
he  was  to  retire 


ill  t'KMi  III 
6  ye.irs,  If  he  was  frugal 
on  ilM  a  month. 

Last  Christmas  he  began  to  racsive  tha 
frulu  of  hU  sacrifices.  HU  checks  come  reg- 
ularly and  are  helpful,  but  the  dream  of  re- 
tirement Is  gone.  He  no  longer  talks  about 
the  cottage  In  Plorlda. 

These  two  men,  unknown  to  one  another. 
have  a  common  bond.  With  both  of  them 
their  community,  that  is  to  say  their  Gov- 
ernment, failed  to  ksep  faith.  They  sacrl- 
fleed  something  of  value  and  got  back  a  thing 
which  bore  the  same  label  but  which  had 
cheapened.  Both  of  these  men  feel  cheated. 
There  Is  a  difference  between  what  hap- 
pened to  the  German  mark  and  to  the  United 
•tatee  dollar.  But  the  difference  Is  quantl- 
lattve,  not  qualiuuve.  The  earns  thing  bap. 
pened  to  the  dollar  as  happened  to  the 
mark,  and  for  some  of  tbe  same  rea 
Xt  did  happen  hers;  Just  not  so  badly 

Cheapening  money  is  an  agt-old  device  to 
get  currency  tor  armament  programs  and 


other  nonproductive  governmental  jJroJects. 
The  people  who  pay  for  It  are  all  those  who 
are  frugal,  all  those  who  have  savings,  who 
buy  Insurance  policies,  or  who  participate  In 
pension  plans. 

There  are  many  ways  to  cheapen  money. 
Kings  used  to  shave  the  edges  of  their  gold 
pieces.  After  governments  simply  whirled 
the  tempo  of  the  printing  presses.  A  more 
progressive  method  Is  to  pump  up  the  cur- 
rency and  credit  supply  through  the  gov- 
ernment-controlled central  banking  system. 
That  has  the  advantage  of  being  too  subtle 
to  alarm  the  populace. 

Under  the  Impelling  necessity  of  war  tAls 
country  used  the  up-to-date  method.  The 
results  require  no  commentary. 

Now  we  are  embarking  once  more  on  a 
great  armament  program  to  be  piled  atop  an 
already  hvige  Government  budget.  And  In 
Washington  they  are  again  talking  danger- 
ous language. 

In  the  past  few  weeks  there  have  been  a 
series  of  news  stories  with  all  the  earmarks 
of  road  dredgers  for  an  about-face  in  Govern- 
ment fiscal  policy.  In  one  case  an  "authori- 
tative Government  spokesman,"  who  ad- 
dressed a  formal  press  conference  but  who 
refused  to  let  his  name  be  usijd,  said  the  ad- 
ministration "might"  have  to  drop  all  credlt- 
ctirbing  programs.  On  the  contrary,  the 
Government  "mlphf  deliberately  encourage 
more  credit  expansion  to  pay  for  the  huge 
spending. 

Stripped  of  the  economist's  Jargon,  this 
means  that  the  administration  Is  tojrlng  with 
the  idea  of  Inflating  again. 

Everybody  knows  what  Inflation  does  to 
dally  prices.  We  are  prone  to  forget  too 
easily  that  It  also  cheapens — and  can  com- 
pletely destroy— the  accompllshmfents  of  a 
lifetime.  ' 

That  8  not  an  academic  evil  to  the  man  In 
the  street.  It  Is  a  threat  to  every  laborer 
who  looks  forward  to  a  pension,  to  every 
man  who  buvs  »:  ivintr*  bnndn  or  puts  away  » 
dollar  for  »  ,|  tnlnj  day,  to  every 

"•*"  ^^"  an   lfi«jf«iie#  polley, 

'»aN  Jfi  thli  eoutitrr 
■'n§    p0UflMt    M 

Hi  ttl  ^ 


And 
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The  message  follows:  .       ' 

It  Is  a  source  of  deepest  regret  and  keenest 
disappointment  to  me  that  because  of  the 
pendency  of  the  draft  bill  in  the  House,  it 
will  be  Impossible  lor  me  to  be  with  you  thla 
evening.  For  I  had  looked  f^ward  with 
great  anticipation  and  a  profound  sense  of 
honor  and  privilege  to  addressing  your  his- 
toric gathering  at  Charlestown  which  wUl 
again  fittingly  celebrate  such  a  significant 
and  decisive  milestone  In  the  early  history 
of  our  Nation.  I  am  confident  that  the  dU- 
tlngulshed  committee  and  assemblage  will 
fully  recognize  the  vital  Importance  and 
critical  urgency  of  the  pending  measure 
which  so  unfortunately,  but  unavoidably, 
detains  me  in  the  National  Capitol. 

As  many  of  you  know.  I  am  a  member  of 
the  Hotise  Armed  Services  Committee  and 
one  of  the  sponsors  and  signers  of  the 
minority  report  of  that  committee  upon  the 
pending  draft  bill  which.  If  enacted,  wUI 
indenture  hundreds  of  thousands  of  Ameri- 
can boys  Into  military  conscription  In  peace- 
time. I  have  taken  a  leading  part  in  the 
opposition  to  this  Ill-advised  and  ill-con- 
sidered measure  and  consequently  my  pres- 
ence In  the  House  during  the  debate  and 
vote  is  Indeed  directed  and  compelled  by 
every  consideration  of  public  duty  and 
conscience. 

The  occasion  you  celebr&te  Is  epochal  In 
American  history  because  It  marked  the 
triumph  of  the  courage,  moral  strength  and 
Idealism  of  our  early  American  forebears  in 
their  determined  immortal  fight  agalhst 
oppression  and  tyranny  and  It  exemplified 
the  forvi'ard-march  toward  the  free  repre- 
sentative democracy  of  the  Colonists  from 
which  that  day  to  this  has  contributed  so 
gloriously  to,the  development  of  the  ge«t- 
est  free  Government  and  the  most  prosperoUi 
and  happiest  Nation  and  people  In  history. 

Let  me,  therefore,  congratulate  and  c^m* 
mend  my  friend,  the  dIatlngtjIshMl  M«vf.<-  of 
Boston,    Bon     James    M.    Cur'-  '  ig 

sbl»«  oommitt^e,  to  whrrm  T  ■  y 

inachi^  im  man  um  «'  /^ 

ttnettia jmti  #ai«fKf«t  ^  .4 

MMMM  it  dflMMi^lk' 
irnw  xn  ] 


H«' 


'■■'Mi 


Pwnker  Hill 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PHILIP  J.  PHILBIN 

or  MASsACHCBrrrs 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  June  18  (legislative  day  of 
Thursday.  June  17),  1948 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  Under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  I  Include 
therein  a  message  I  recently  had  the 
honor  to  send  to  Hon.  James  M.  Curley, 
mayor  of  Boston,  and  formerly  a  dis- 
tinguished Member  of  this  body  on  the 
occasion  of  the  observance  of  a  great 
patriotic  holiday  at  Charlestown,  Masi. 

I  was  designated  a«  principal  ipeaker 
on  this  occasion  but  the  pendency  of  the 
all-lmporunt  draft  bill  In  the  House  un- 
avoidably and  most  regrettably  detained 
me. 


'Mi* 

M  m  M  n*  f|  m 

Oo  a  worh.  i^, 

locracy  arii  v  ol^lU 

-•c -fcd  campalgit  t..  Miiuciuiiur,  c  ^eiibi'ow 

and  destroy  the  fundamental  teneu  of  fres 
Oovernment  and  the  exalted  philosophical 
concepts  upon  which  It  resu. 

Our  Nation  Joining  with  other  allied  pow- 
ers succeeded  after  lavishly  spending  our 
wealth  and  resources,  unselfishly  offering  the 
blood  of  oiu-  best  and  noblest  sons,  unflinch- 
ingly harnessing  the  great  strength  of  cur 
people.  In  liquidating  one  set  of  tyrants  Who 
threatened  human  liberty.  Before  and  dur- 
ing this  great  and  bloody  conflict  we  wers 
solemnly  promised  peace,  order,  and  a  demo- 
cratic world.  We  were  solemnly  assured  that 
the  greatest  fulfillment  of  the  hopes  and 
aspirations  of  democratic  nations  wa«  at 
hand. 

What  bitter  disillusionment  our  Nation  haa 
lUffared,  what  shameful  betrayals  of  our  war 
aims  wa  have  experltnced.  what  ironical  de- 
Blala  of  o\ir  high  Ideala  and  purpoaea  wa  have 
witnaaaed. 

Instead  of  liberty,  security  and  peaoei  we 
are  confronted  by  chaos,  confuaton.  disorder, 
aggraaslon  and  conspiracy  to  overthrow  all 
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our  m  Mt  precJouj  tnstltutlotu.  A  great  Red 
Colowiis,  drunk  with  power,  emboldened  by 
appMi«in«Qt.  encouraged  and  strengthened 
all  toe  often  by  the  unwUe  policies  of  some 
In  otu  own  Government  has  moved  steadily 
acrou  the  face  of  Surope  and  the  Orient. 
taktnj  over  small  free  nations  and  penetrat- 
tag  a  td  infiltrating  with  poisonous  antl- 
dMBO^  ratlc.  antl-Chrlstlan.  antl-Amerlcan 
MMtoi  :les  into  very  many  pturts  of  the  world 
Includ  ing  many  segments  of  opinion  and  po- 
litical and  social  action  In  our  own  country. 

Thu  Marxist  conspiracy  must  and  will  be 
defeat  >d  and  smashed.  This  brazen  cam- 
paign :o  destroy  Christianity  and  democracy 
mutt  ind  will  be  combatted  and  blocked. 
Amcrfa  anlsm  and  freedom  must  and  will  tri- 
umph Dver  totalitarianism  and  slavery.  But 
AmerU  ans  must  be  as  alert  and  vigilant  and 
couragsous  as  the  heroes  of  Bunker  Hill  In 
meetirg  this  great  crisis  In  the  affairs  of 
Chrlst(  ndom  and  democracy.  Americans 
must  b  t  Just  as  zealous  In  preserving  the  basic 
attrlbvtes  of  our  freedom  which  are  under 
savage  or  subtle  challenge  and  attack. 
Amert(  ans  must  unitedly  move,  regardless  of 
race,  c  jlor.  creed  or  station  In  life,  to  check 
tlie  onward  march  of  communism  which 
casts  1  n  ominous  shadow  over  modern  clvU- 
iMtlor .  Americans  must  act  to  protect  and 
save  ttie  Nation  from  the  ravages  of  the 
liarxls :  tyranny  which  U  boring  its  way  deep 
Into  tie  fabric  of  our  religious,  pohtlcal, 
•oclal    ind  occnomlc  Institutions. 

But  there  are  other  grave  dangers  to  de- 
mocra<y  confronting  us.  In  our  elTorts  to 
check  Communism  abroad  and  at  home, 
intasui  ea  have  been  proposed  which  are  not 
In  keef  ing  with  our  Constitution  or  the  spirit 
of  AmirlcanUm  First  are  repressive  meas- 
ures t  stifle  free  speech,  free  advfxacy,  free 
Mpresijon.  snti  t«'Bl^Htfaiyree  poltlcal  action, 
1  ^^v"^*  umard  supw* 
\  ax.j/>^  4t«  tnilltafy  41«Utor> 

with  the  MMM  Mttli- 

•ysieriw  ..f  Hitler  aMftUUlll. 

■ver '  true  aitd  imnkw>K  Atn«rlM«  (avera 
•A  •diijuate  naiUinal  OefeuM  fpMT'hMdMl 
fey  CM  MMUilng  air  pewtr  and  Implemented 
•f  mo  torn  sctemiafl  waapoiu  and  innova- 
tions I  J  secure  the  nation  and  effectuate  a 
•trong  vigorous  pro-American  foreign  policy. 
But  w«  Insist  upon  the  retention  of  our  tra- 
ditions I  American  voluntary  techniques.  We 
abhor  ^nd  renounce  extreme  militarism  and 
lion  In  peacetime  which  adopts  the 
illtarlan  philosophy  and  pattern  of 
arbriui  ry  reglmenutlon  so  objectionable  to 
the  Anerlcan  people.  Compulsion  of  this 
kind  directed  against  the  Individual,  against 
the  hone,  the  school,  and  the  church  is  jts- 
tlflable  only  In  a  genuine  emergency  affect- 
lag  the  actual  Mcurlty  of  the  NaUon 

1«t  t  lu  tto«a.  my  trtondi  and  (aUow  Amer. 
IMM,  I  •  a  tUM  of  rtJol«tag  and  gratitude 
l»tlM  daala  aod  eeuraga  and  harolam  ot  tha 
paat.  ai  d  also  a  time  of  redadtodllM  to  %h$ 
hi«h  p^rpivta  and  patrtutiam  of  all  thoaa 
>  St  ova  ao  mightily  and  eoatrtbutad  ao 
v«aaat  y  and  magnlAetnUy  to  tha  formation 
and  pv  laartauon  of  thia-tha  graoiaat  f tM 
govam  Mnt  evar  a«hiev«d  bf  mna. 

TOBli  ht  as  w«  recall  tha  nobtt  daada  of  the 
early  jatrtou.  as  w*  commemorate  their 
noble  a:compllshments  for  Ood  and  country, 
••  we  rjverently  thank  the  Almighty  foKthe 
graat  ^  ork  they  wrought  and  the  priceless 
bleMUi;  ;m  of  their  he.  Itage.  let  us  resolve  to 
take  nfw  ooury  from  their  example,  to 
darlve   lew  tMpfratlon  from  their  Amerlcan- 

a.  to  move  fearlessly  and  mllltantly  toward 
gokl  which  was  ever  present  In  their 
minds  »nd  hearts,  "undyln?  enmity  against 
every  f«  irm  of  tryanny  over  the  mind  of  man.' 
the  pr)tectlon  and  enrichment  of  human 
frecdoi ».  the  preservation  In  all  Its  glory  of 
oar  b«  oved  America. 

^  Congratulations,  greetings,  and  be^t  wlrhes 
o  all. 


United  States  Employment  Policy  in  the 
Panama  Canal  Zone 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON  ADAM  C.  POWELL,  JR. 

or  ifsw  TOBX 

IN  THE  HOUSB  09  RBPRBSENTATIVES 

Friday.  June  18  (legislative  day  of 

Thursday.  June  17),  1948 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Ric- 
ORD.  I  Include  the  following  letter: 

HOVSB  or   RCPaiSENTATTVCS. 

Wathinfton.  D.  C  .  June  14.  194S. 
Hon.  Haskt  8.  Tii;man. 
Tiie  White  House. 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Itr  DzAa  Ml.  PaznsBNT:  We  are  writing 
to  urge  that  you  take  Immediate  action  to 
eliminate  by  administrative  action  the  In- 
famous Jim  Crow,  silver-gold  system  which 
la  the  offlctal  employment  policy  of  the 
Unltert  States  Government  on  the  Panama 
Canal  Zone.  This  Is  one  of  the  reasons  the 
Panama  Government  refused  to  allow  cur 
troops  to  remain. 

Several  weeks  ago  representatives  of  the 
so-called  sliver  workers  visited  this  coun- 
try to  attend  the  convention  of  the  United 
Public  Workers,  CIO  While  here  we  con- 
ferred with  them  and  heard  of  the  grsve  In- 
justice which  Is  being  perpetrated  against 
these  employees  by  the  UnlUd  States  Oof- 
ernmcnt,  their  employer. 

A«  you  know,  tha  sUver'Knld  system  ha« 
batn  in  opanuoo  ea  tha  Canal  Zcme  linet 
tha  early  tOMinmion  day*  Originally, 
Amafi«an  etttatna  employed  nn  tha  Eona 
wtra  paid  in  gold  and  native  or  alien  wortMfa 
were  paid  In  silver  Nanea  tha  uaa  of  tha 
terms  silver  and  gnld  glnee  that  time  tha 
sllver-guld  system  hss  soUdiOed  Into  a  plain 
unadulterated  and  vicious  p<ilicy  of  dlscrlm> 
Inatlon  which  forces  thousands  of  darker 
employees  to  work  snd  live  under  the  most 
miserable  Jim  Crow  conditions.  In  sharp 
contrast  to  the  facilities  offered  United  States 
eltlMn  employees  Silver  workers  employed 
on  the  Canal  Zone  are  West  Indian  Negroes, 
cltlaens  of  Pansma  and  other  Latin  American 
countries,  Hlndxis,  Chinese,  etc. 

It  U  also  true  that  the  few  American  Ne- 
groes employed  on  the  Canal  Zone  are  dis- 
criminated against  In  the  use  of  hotiatng. 
educational,  recreational,  and  commlaaary 
facilities  because  of  the  Jim  Crow  atmosphere 
created  by  the  sUver-gold  system. 

In  fact,  the  continued  use  of  the  silver* 
gold  system  by  the  Untied  States  Oav«rn« 
ment  has  become  one  of  the  major  reaaona 
for  the  development  of  the  growing  bitter* 
naaa  against  the  United  SUtea  m  Uttn 
Amerloa.  Wa  ean  no  Umfar  tgnort  thia 
shameful  practice  of  dlaerlmlnatlon.  which  la 
now  looked  upon  as  a  mirror  of  our  real  policy 
on  race  rriatlons  Actually  the  conditions 
under  which  the  so-called  silver  workers  live 
on  the  Canal  Zone  are  Inexcusable. 

In  the  United  States  a  growing  number  of 
Americans,  Negro  and  white,  sre  t)ei<lnnlng 
to  understand  and  resent  this  discriminatory 
policy  of  our  Government  towards  thousands 
of  West  Indian  Negroes.  Latin  Americans. 
Hlfidus  and  other  darker  peoples.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  thousands  of  people  who  cams 
originally  from  the  West  Indies.  Panama,  and 
other  sections  of  Latin  America  are  now  vot- 
ing citizens  In  the  United  States.  Many  of 
these  citizens  have  relatives  and  friends  now 
working  and  living  under  the  sUver-gold  sys- 
tem on  the  Panama  Canal  Zone. 

Under  the  Panama  Canal  Act  (Augtist  M 
1924 »  th-  President  of  the  United  States  or 
hU  represenutlve  is  given  full  authority  to 


prescribe  conditions  of  employment,  trins- 
portatlon,  medical  care,  botialng,  education, 
etc.  Moreover,  the  basic  legislative  authority 
of  the  Panama  Canal  Act  permits  changes  In 
■ucutlve  Orders  establishing  the  ab^ve- 
mantloned  conditions  without  congressional 
action. 

We  therefore  state  that  the  continuance  of 
this  policy  Is  entirely  your  reaponslblllty.  We 
urge  that  you  Immediately  use  the  power 
vested  In  you  as  our  Chief  Executlvt  to 
abolUh  the  silver-gold  system  as  has  t>ecn 
recommended  by  your  Committee  on  Civil 
Rights  and  the  United  Public  Worken  of 
America,  CIO.  Only  In  this  way  can  our 
country  go  before  all  the  peoples  of  the  world 
as  a  nation  which  practices  as  well  as  preaohea 
the  basic  tenets  of  equaHty  and  democracy 
for  all  men. 

Sincerely. 

AoAu  Clatton  Pow«ll,  Jr..  New  York; 
Geo.  O.  Sadowski.  Michigan;  John  A. 
Blatnik,  MlnnesoU;  Aarifva  G. 
Klsik.  New  York;  Lxo  Isacson,  New 
York;  Feakck  R.  Havenndi.  Califor- 
nia; FkANK  BocHANAN,  Penrsyl- 
vanla;  Waltdi  B  Huaca.  Ohio;  Hixkn 
Oahacan  Douolas.  California;  ViTO 
MAac\NTONio.  New  York;  Emam«l 
CKLLtM.  New  York. 


Indooeiia— No   United  States  Loam  To 
Perpetuate   Imperialism 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  UWRENCE H.SMITH 

or  wisooMetN 

IM  TNB  MOUM  OT  MMIMBrrATXVtt 

Friday,  June  ti  (legiilnlivt  day  o/ 

Thunday.  June  11),  1948 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wiaconsln.  Mr,  Bpaik- 
«r,  a  hot  apot  exuts  in  Indonesia.  A  c  >n- 
taat  is  In  progreas  between  Imperlal.sm 
and  freedom.  The  position  of  the  United 
States  mu5t  be  on  the  side  of  those  pecple 
who  are  fighting  to  advance  the  prin- 
ciple.? of  justice  and  liberty.  We  have 
no  quarrel  with  the  Dutch  Government, 
but  we  say  that  justice  must  prevail  be- 
tween the  Kingdom  of  the  Netherlands 
and  the  Republic  of  Indonesia. 

Mr.  Speaker.  It  would  be  a  tragic  mis- 
take to  permit 'our  policy  in  Indoattte 
to  be  determined  by  pressure  from  com- 
mercial Interests,  Our  money  must  not 
be  advanced  as  a  vehicle  against  a  new 
government  which  seeks  to  establish  a 
democratic  way  of  life. 

Mr,  Speaker,  there  appeared  in  the 
New  York  Times  of  June  8.  the  follow- 
ing news  item  date-lined  The  Hague: 

A  Government  epnkenm.in  said  today  that 
the  Netherlnnds  was  »-eklng  a  #400,000.000 
loan  from  the  United  States  for  the  Nether- 
lands East  Indies  Dollar  proceeds  from 
Banka  I-'dnnd  tin  would  secure  the  advance. 

J  E  vsn  Hoogstraten.  head  of  the  Indies 
Department  for  Economic  Affairs,  discussed 
the  loan  recently  m  Washington.  The  Ex- 
port-Import Bank  there  previously  was  re- 
ported to  be  wining  to  lend  $100,000,000. 
provided  the  Islands  were  quiet  Internally. 

The  Netherlands  East  Indies  Government 
has  a  five-eighth  Interest  in  the  Banka  tin 
mines.    The  Bllllton  Co.  does  the  mining. 

This  proposed  action  would  be  most  re- 
grettable In  the  light  of  current  develop- 
ments in  Indonesia.  It  would  appear 
from  such  action  that  the  United  States 
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of  America,  which  was  a  party  to  the 
Renville  agreement,  was  taking  sides  in 
the  dispute  that  has  arisen  between  the 
Kingdom  of  the  Netherlands  and  the  Re- 
public of  Indonesia. 

Both  parties  to  the  dispute,  with  the 
help  of  the  Committee  of  Good  Oflaces, 
signed  a  truce  agreement  on  the  17th  of 
January  1948.  That  selfsame  day  both 
parties  appended  their  signatures  to  the 
principles  forming  an  agreed  basis  for 
the  pohtical  discussions  as  accepted  at 
the  fourth  meeting  of  the  Committee  of 
Good  OfBces.  Article  5  of  the  Renville 
agreement  states: 

That  as  aoon  as  practicable  after  the  sign- 
ing of  the  truce  agreement,  economic  activ- 
ity, trade,  transportation,  and  communica- 
tions be  restored  through  the  cooperation 
of  both  parties,  taking  into  consideration 
the  interesu  of  all  the  constituent  parts  of 
Indonesia. 

The  over-all  effect  of  the  Renville 
agreement  taken  in  conjunction  with  the 
truce  agreement,  was  to  cause  a  shrink- 
age In  the  territory  and  population  of 
the  Republic,  because  both  agreements 
permitted  continued  Dutch  tenure  of 
areas  of  Java,  Sumatra  and  Madura  oc- 
cupied by  the  Dutch  subsequent  to  their 
military  action  in  July,  1947,  The  main 
reaaon  why  the  Republic  of  Indonesia 
•freed  to  the  disadvantageous  terms  of 
the  truce  and  Renville  agreements  was 
because  the  IndoncAlnns  looked  to  the 
United  Natlonii,  nnd  opeclflcally  to  the 
United  Statea  of  Amirlca  (which  li  on« 
of  the  n«iloni  reprtitnted  on  th«  Com- 
mtttM  of  Good  OOeea),  to  naalat  In  the 
ftchievtrntnt  of  a  polltlrai  aettlament  be- 
tween  the  Republic  and  the  NetherUndf, 
Uteat  repoita  from  Indoneaia  indicate 
that  the  outlook  for  a  quick  settlement 
Is  not  hopeful  and  neutral  obaerveri  at- 
tribute the  dlfflcultiea  to  the  recalci- 
trance of  the  Dutch. 

The  United  States  of  America  hag  a  vi- 
tal Interest  in  what  Is  happening  In  In- 
donesia, Because  of  Its  strategic  loca- 
tion and  of  the  wealth  of  strategic  prod- 
ucts so  essential  to  our  military  stock- 
piles, it  is  our  concern— as  much  as  that 
of  the  Netherlands  and  Indonesia — that 
there  should  be  a  quick  political  settle- 
ment designed  to  secure  a  lasting  peace. 
Only  when  there  Is  real  cooperation 
baaed  on  equality  and  good  will  between 
the  ZXitch  and  Indonesians  can  we  expect 
A  regular  flow  of  materials  from  Indo- 
nesia to  the  United  States. 

When  the  Unigtjttl  agreement  was 
signed  between  the  Kingdom  of  the 
Netherlands  and  the  Republic  of  Indo- 
nesia in  March.  1947,  the  Dutch  rccog- 
niBcd  the  de  facto  authority  of  the  Re- 
public over  Java.  Sumatra  and  Madura. 
We  did  likewise.  As  a  result  of  the  Dutch 
military  action  which  followed  within  a 
little  over  three  months  of  signing  that 
Treaty,  certain  territories  of  the  Repub- 
lic have  passed  into  Dutch  occupation. 
But  we  have  not  abrogated  our  recogni- 
tion of  the  territories  comprised  within 
the  de  facto  sovereignty  of  the  Republic. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  by  the 
terms  of  the  LlnRgaJatl  agreement,  any 
disputes  arising  between  the  two  parties 
were  to  be  settled  by  arbitration  by  a 
neutral  chairman  or  by  the  Court  of  In- 
ternational Justice.    However,  this  was 


not  observed  by  the  Dutch.  In  the  fight- 
ing that  ensued  the  Republic  resorted  to 
scorched-earth  tactics;  thereby  large 
stores  of  valuable  military  stockpiles 
went  up  in  smoke.  That  was  a  loss  as 
much  to  the  United  States  as  to  the  econ- 
omy of  Indonesia,  and  we  cannot  afford  a 
repetition  of  such  an  event. 

There  is  another  facet  to  the  Indo- 
nesian-Dutch dispute.  The  United 
States  of  America  is  spending  billions  of 
dollars  in  Europe  and  hundreds  of  mil- 
lions of  dollars  in  other  parts  of  the 
world  to  stem  the  advance  of  ideologies 
foreign  to  our  way  of  life.  In  Indonesia, 
communism  has  never  been  able  to  gain 
a  strong  following  among  the  72,000.000 
people  of  the  archipelago.  The  most 
strengthening  support  which  the  United 
States  could  give  the  Indonesians  in 
their  stand  for  democracy  as  opposed  to 
communism,  would  be  to  refuse  to  make 
any  loan  to  either  party  to  the  dispute 
until  such  time  as  a  strong  Indonesian- 
controlled  government  has  been  estab- 
lished. The  Dutch  have  declared  their 
intention  to  set  up  a  sovereign  independ- 
ent United  States  of  Indonesia,  linked  In 
partner.«;hip  with  Holland  through  a 
Netherlands-Indonesian  union,  on  or 
shortly  after  the  first  of  January  1949. 
If  we  have  waited  this  long  to  grant  an 
American  loan,  common  prudence  would 
dictate  that  we  wait  another  6  months. 

The  application  for  the  present  loan 
of  $400,000,000  Is  by  the  Netherlands- 
Ea»l  Indies  Oovfrnmcnt,  which,  on  its 
own  statement,  will  hand  over  soverclin 
powers  to  the  Untied  tlaUf  of  Xndonoiia 
In  6  months  or  so,  That  being  tho 
ease,  repayment  of  this  loan  will  be  no0 
by  the  Netherlands-last  Indies  Oovern* 
munt  but  by  tha  United  States  of  Indo- 
nesla.  Therefore,  any  loan  we  make 
must  be  to  a  fully  representative  demo- 
cratically created  United  States  of  Indo- 
nesia which  will  include  each  and  every 
territory  of  the  Indonesian  Archipelago. 

Indonesia  has  been  and  continues  to 
be  one  of  the  main  tension  areas  of  the 
world.  It  is  also  one  area  where  Ameri- 
can prestige  stands  very  low  because  the 
Indonesians  feel  that  the  Dutch  occu- 
pation of  Indonesia  has  been  due  to 
American  loans  and  American -trained 
Dutch  soldiers  equipped  with  American 
guns,  ammunition,  tanks,  and  airplanes. 

Also  there  is  the  ofTer  made  by  the 
American  Oovernmcnt  In  June  last  year 
when  It  called  upon  the  Republic  of  In- 
donesia and  the  Netherlands-East  Indies 
Qovtmment  to  arrive  at  a  settlement 
which  would  enable  the  United  States 
to  lend  Jointly  to  them  $100,000,000  for 
rehabilitation  purposes.  It  was  then 
our  purpose,  as  made  clear  by  the  terms 
we  attached  to  that  offer,  not  to  offer  the 
money  to  one  party.  That  was  a  sound 
principle  and  we  must  not  go  back  on 
that  now. 

It  is  an  open  secret  that  moneys  lent 
to  European  nations  for  rehabilitation  in 
Europe  have  been  diverted  to  the  main- 
tenance of  armies  in  colonial  areas  in 
Asia.  It  would  be  infinitely  worse  to 
lend  money  directly  to  colonial  govern- 
ments In  Asia  unless  and  until  the 
Asiatic  populations  of  the  countries  con- 
cerned can  through  democratically 
elected  governments  have  a  say  In  the 
spending  of  that  money.     It  would  be 


unwise  for  the  United  States  of  America 
to  place  money  In  the  hands  of  one  party 
to  a  dispute  as  in  Indonesia,  because  that 
will  be  interpreted  as  American  support 
for  that  particular  party  against  the 
other..  The  United  States  should  make 
it  plal|i  to  both  parties  that  no  American 
loan  Will  be  forthcoming  unless  and  tmtU 
Dutch  and  Indonesians  have  achieved  4 
lasting  political  settlement. 


Christian  and  Civilized  People , 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS  ' 
or 

HON.  ADAM  C.  POWELL,  JR. 

or  W£W   TOBJC 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  June  18  (legislative  day  0/ 
Thursday,  June  17),  1948 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the 
Recohd,  I  wish  to  Insert  the  following  edi- 
torial entitled  "Christian  and  Civilized 
People,"  which  appeared  on  June  11, 1948 
In  the  Answer  magazine.  I  beheve  this 
editorial  will  be  of  great  Interest  to  my 
colleagues  in  view  of  the  fact  that  we 
nrc  now  at  the  crucial  period  of  our  for- 
eign policy  toward  Germany  and  we  must 
keep  in  mind  what  kind  of  people  we  are 
dealing  with,  CuriouMly  enough,  it  i«  tha 
Bnalish  that  ihp  editorial  shows  ara 
treating  th«  Oprmans  in  the  foolish  soft 
manner  that  wiu  IntvliaMy  bring  dis- 
aiiroui  reeitiU;  and  It  li  IntorestiM  to 
ramambaf  what  tha  BnrUsh  hava  jono 
and  are  doing  today  to  the  Hebrew  peo- 
ple in  the  Middle  East,  , 

The  editorial  follows:  '; 

"CHIttSTtAN   AMD  CIVILIZeD  ROPUC" 

Oen.  Sir  Brian  Robertson,  the  British  mil- 
itary governor  for  Germany,  told  a  presa 
conference  In  Berlin  that  an  Immediate  am- 
nesty had  been  ordered  In  the  British  son*  « 
for  all  noncommissioned  officers  of  Hitler's 
S8  Elite  Guard,  except  those  accused  of  spe- 
clflc  war  crimes.  The  pardon,  which  covered 
both  the  Death 's-Head  ElUe  Guard  and 
the  ordinary  8S  organization  was  motivated 
by  the  British  military  governor  with  state- 
meuts  such  as  the  following:  '"I he  Germans 
ar«  Christian  and  clvillaad  people  .  .  .and 
we  no  longer  owe  them  any  Ul  wlU."  also 
that  "OermAii  interests  coincide  eloaely  with 
our  own,"  and  nnally,  that  he  was  "axtNenaly 
Mixiuus  to  eucuurate  social  oontaet  wlth'Oer- 
mnns  by  our  uActri,  mUltary  govaramant  of- 
ncialB  and  British  troops." 

Now  everylhlnu  Is  clear.  It  appears  that 
It  was  all  H  sad  mistake,  that  thoat  Iwava 
American  boys  who  died  on  the  beachsa  ot 
Normandy,  on  the  plains  of  Holland,  ott  the  , 
hills  of  Ardennes,  In  the  forests  o^Rhlnaland 
and  the  mounUlns  of  Bavaria  gave  their  lives 
for  a  mistaken  conception.  It  It  now  obvious 
that  the  billions  of  dollars  which  we  poured 
Into  tile  war  effort  In  the  mistaken  belief  that 
'^e  were  saving  the  world  and  Christian 
civilization  from  the  Hitlerlan  scourge,  were 
Just  so  much  waste.  There  can  no  Iqnger 
be  any  doubt  that  when  Churchill  dramati- 
cally called  upon  the  American  people  to 
furnish  Britain  with  weapon:  In  order  to 
defend  herself  against  the  Nazi  hwdes  poised 
acroee  the  Channel  for  a  final  blow  against 
the  people  of  Britain,  he  was  Jiist  day-dream- 
ing. For  those  good,  decent  pec^le  of  Ger- 
many were  only  missionaries  of  Chrutlan 
civilization  which  they  wanted  to  spread  the 
world  over  for  the  greater  glory  of  God. 
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It  la  our  duty.  In  fairness  to  our  cbll- 
nd  our  children's  children,  to  ezpur- 
rom   the ,  textbooks   of   history   some 
isgrettable  misconceptions  which  most 
'f  slipped   Into  them  under  the  In- 
of  Ill-informed  or  misguided  hlsto- 
Just  to  mention  a  few;  the  crematoria 
wtllch   the  Christian   civilized   Germans 
alive  millions  of  Jews  and  other  In- 
men.   women   and  children,   should 
be  referred  to  as  "altars  of  God." 
I  chambers — "monuments  of  the  new 
Christian  civilization,"  and  those  12 
N4z1s  sentenced  to  the  gallows  in  Nurem- 
1M«  should  be  called  the  "12  mar- 
ipostles"  of  the  new  Christian  era  of 
Reich. 
Etitain.  of  course,  this  slight  "readjust- 
of  the  conception  of  Christian  clvlliza- 
i^ould  not  meet  with  great  difficulties, 
tople  who  gave  the  world  a  new  con- 
Socialism,  a  Socialism  that  has  sur- 
In  Palestine  and  elsewhere,  the  most 
practices  and  traditions  of  Czarlst 
of  Inglorious  memory,  or  any  other 
tyranny  of  the  past,  a  people  who 
Bevtnism  without  a  grimace  Is  per- 
conditloned  for  this  "new  look."   In 
and     civilization.     A     nation 
allied  Itself  with  the  Mufti,  a  nation 
took  upon  Itself  to  lead  "the  Moslem 
1  pecple"  of  the  Arab  League  In  a 
aggrewion  In  shameless  defiance  of 
B  of  man  and  God,  certainly  should 
eiperlence   any   difficulties   in    aligning 
1th  the  'Christian  civilized"  Germans. 
after  all.  there  is  no  difference  between 
and  the  Mufti,  except  that  the  latter 
alive. 

what  about  America?     Is  the  land  of 
and  the  home  of  the  brave  ready 
_  t    this    new    decalo*;    by    the    grace 
tfajesty  and  his  High  Priest.  Mr.  Bevln? 
we  still  hesitating  to  plunge  into  the 
n  of  neo-paganism  even  though  It  be 
up  as  a  new  Interpretation  of  Chrls- 
vlllzatlon?     Are  we  to  find   a  clever 
of    this    embarrassing    situation: 
not  to  embrace  the  new  creed  but 
build  it  up  and  help  It  spread  over 
with   our   wealth  and  substance, 
billions  and  our  skill? 
Is  the  case.  If  this   is  what   some 
high  officials  In  the  Department  of 
elsewhere  have  in  mind,  we  must 
people  of  America  that  they  are 
led  to  the  third  and  final  holocaust, 
to  end  all  wars  by  finishing  off  all 
so  that  there  will  be  no  one  to  wage 
We   must    warn    the   American 
igalnst  repeating  the  same  fatal  mls- 
ilch  we  committed  In  the  early  days 
I  ew  Hltlerlan  era  of  ChrlstUn  clvlllza- 
w|>en  we  potored  billions  Into  Germany 
up   that   monstrous   war   machine 
ijrought  so  much  grief  and  disaster  to 
world,  and  Into  our  own  homes, 
choose  to  believe  that  Americans 
c  reeds  have  a  different  conception  of 
Ion  than  that  of  Sir  Brian  Robertson, 
t  Americans  of  the  ChrlsUan  faith 
to  consider  Hitler  and  his  bench- 
latter-day  saints. 
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Wmmb  aad  Politics 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


nr 


ION.  M1K£  MANSFIELD 

or  MONTANA 

IN  Tire  HOUSK  OF  RKPRSSXNTATIVn 

Fricav.  June  18  (legislative  day  of 
Thursday,  June  17),  1948 

Mr.  MANaFigUJ.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
WOBWI  Members  of  the  House  of  Reprc- 
•entaij  res  have  made  outstanding  con- 


tributions to  the  political  life  of  America. 
It  is  to  be  regretted  that  their  numbers 
In  this  body  are  so  few  and  It  Is  to  be 
hoped  that  their  numbers  will  increase 
so  that  the  outlook  of  this  body  may  be 
broadened  and  much  needed  legislation 
brought  into  existence  through  their  ac- 
tivities. It  has  been  my  privilege  to  work 
closely  with  such  outstanding  members 
as  Mrs.  Helen  Gahagan  Douglas  of  Cali- 
fornia, Mrs.  Frances  Bolton  of  Ohio,  and 
Mrs.  Edith  Rogers  of  Massachusetts  on 
the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee. 
Knowing  them  was  to  respect  and  admire 
them  for  their  courage,  intelligence,  and 
sense  of  responsibility.  The  same  can  be 
said  for  Mrs.  Margaret  Chase  Smith,  of 
Maine.  Mrs.  Mary  Norton,  of  New  Jersey. 
Mrs.  Georgia  Lusk,  of  New  Mexico,  and 
Mrs.  Katherine  St.  George,  of  New  York. 
They  have  all  contributed  greatly  to  the 
dignity,  intelligence,  and  understanding 
of  the  House  and  It  Is  my  sincere  hope 
that  they  will  be  with  us  for  many  years 
to  come.    We  are  proud  of  all  of  them. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  inserting  an  edi- 
torial from  the  Montana  Standard  of 
Butte.  Mont.,  dated  June  14,  1948: 

WOMKN   AVO   POLmCS 

Mrs.  Mait  Nobton.  who  has  been  a  Mem- 
ber of  Congress  from  New  Jersey  for  24  years, 
has  been  made  chairman  of  the  credentials 
committee  for  the  Democratic  National  Con- 
vention. It  Is  one  of  the  ImporUnt  groups 
of  the  convention. 

Mrs.  Norton  In  an  Interview  with  a  New 
York  paper  said  she  considered  her  selection 
a  definite  step  forward  for  women  In  politics, 
and  predicted  many  more  such  positions  for 
them  In  the  future.  She  had.  however,  a 
criticism  of  women  In  general  in  their  atti- 
tude toward  politics.  She  said  they  have 
no  confidence  In  their  own  sex  aM  candidates 
for  public  office.  She  attrlbuted^hls  In  part 
as  due  to  their  upbringing,  and  In  part  to 
the  fact  that  women  have  had  the  vote  for 
only  28  years.  They  must  learn,  she  asserted, 
to  give  their  support  to  other  women. 

The  veteran  Congresswoman  might  also 
have  said  that  wohmo  should  learn  to  be 
Impersonal  in  thetr  lelectlon  and  support  of 
candidates.  The  sex  of  a  candidate  is  not  so 
Important  as  is  his  or  her  fitness  for  the  offlc*  4 
under  consideration. 

Marquis  ChUds.  well-known  writer.  In  a 
recent  column,  gave  high  praise  to  Represent- 
ative MARCAxrr  Chask  SMrrn  (Republican, 
of  Maine  I  and  RepresenUtive  Helen  Gaha- 
gan Douglas  (Democrat,  of  California).  He 
noted  their  sense  of  responsibUlty,  their  firm- 
ness of  conviction  and  their  practical  grasp- 
of  public  affairs  as  being  outstanding  among 
their  colleagues.  It  Is  for  such  qualities  as 
these  that  women  da— rv>  the  support  of 
voters. 

The  fact  that  Mrs.  Norrow  has  been  sent 
to  Congress  by  the  voters  of  her  district  for 
nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century  suggwta  that 
she,  too,  must  have  high  quaUflcatkms  for 
putdtc  office. 


Increase  of  Pay  of  Postal  Workers 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  BARTEL  J.  JONKMAN 

or   KKTHIOAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  Or  RVBIBENTATIVB 

Friday.  June  18  devi^tive  day  of 

Thursday.  June  17),  1948 

Mr.  JONKMAN.    Mr.  Speaker,  under 
le«v«    to    extend    my    remarks    In    the 


Record,  I  include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  Grand  Rapids  Press  of  June  15, 
1948: 

POSTAL  WOBKBS  BAVZ  A  CASB 

With  a  formidable  list  of  must  legislation 
stUl  to  be  acted  upon  if  Congress  Is  to  ad- 
journ this  week,  the  fate  of  separate  House 
and  Senate  bills  to  raise  the  pay  of  postal 
workers  Is  In  serious  doubt.  And  this  Is  In 
spite  of  the  fact  that  the  legislation  was 
given  a  high  priority  by  Senator  Tatt  only  • 
few  weeks  ago  and  stUl  U  on  the  list  of  sec- 
ondary iMuea  marked  "urgent." 

The  present  House  bUl  provides  for  a 
blanket  Increase  of  9583  a  year  for  all  postal 
clerks  and  carriers.  The  Senate  measure  calls 
for  an  9800  Increase.  Obviously  a  compro- 
mise will  have  to  be  reached  if  any  action  Is 
to  be  taken— which  means  that  t»th  Senate 
and  House  will  have  to  pass  their  respective 
bills  and  then  send  them  to  conference. 

The  ease  for  raising  jpostal  workers'  wages 
Is  a  strong  one:  Throughout  the  war  and 
postwar  periods  they  have  had  but  one  gen- 
eral Increase — that  of  January  1.  194«,  which 
gave  them  a  MOO-a-year  raUe.  Previous  to 
that  they  had  had  but  a  minor  readjustment 
In  wages,  which  came  on  Jtily  1,  1945.  when 
postal  Jobs  were  reclassified.  The  reclassifi- 
cation, however,  did  not  benefit  new  em- 
ployees. 

The  so-called  entrance  wage  for  new  poetal 
workers  hired  as  substitutes  U  91.04  an  hour. 
Once  they  attain  the  status  of  regulars,  they 
are  put  on  an  annual  wage  of  $2,100.  Tops 
for  clerks  and  carriers,  after  having  aerved 
for  10  years.  Is  now  93.100.  Approximately 
one-third  of  postal  workers  In  the  Grand 
Rapids  post  office  ar«  receiving  92,100  to 
92.200  a  year. 

The  only  way  postal  workers  have  of  ob- 
taining wage  Increases  U  throiigh  Congress. 
They  long  ago  committed  themselves  to  a 
no-strlke  policy.  It  takes  no  statlsUclan  to 
prove  thst  with  only  one  general  Increase 
throughout  the  entire  Inflationary  period 
postal  workers'  Income  has  lagged  notably 
behind  a  rising  cost  of  living  and  incomes  in 
other  lines  of  work.  That  point  is  under- 
lined by  the  fact  that  po^t  oflJces  all  over  the 
coimtry  are  finding  it  difficult,  and  even  Im- 
possible, to  fill  vacant  Jobs. 

Concern  for  the  continued  efficient  and 
unimpaired  operation  of  the  postal  service 
dnaands  that  favorable  action  be  taken  on 
•OOM  bill  to  raise  postal  workers'  wages.  It 
should  be  Uken.  too,  as  a  matter  of  simple 
Justice  to  one  of  the  most  faithful  and  hard- 
working groups  In  Government  service. 


Use  of  Steel  for  DcTelopment  of  Oil 
Supply 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  LEON  H.  GAVIN 

or  rXNNSTLVANlA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  June  18  (legislative  day  of 
Thursday,  June  17).  1948 

Mr.  GAVIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  the  report 
ot  the  Special  Subcommluee  on  Petro- 
leum of  the  Anned  Services  Committee 
of  the  House  of  RepresentaUves.  a  recom- 
mendation wa.s  made  as  to  the  use  of  steel 
for  the  development  of  oil  supply.  The 
order  of  priority  of  desirable  use  con- 
sistent with  the  national  secntty  was. 
first,  the  development  of  dooMitte  re- 
sources; second,  in  the  Western  Heml- 
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sphere;  and,  third.  In  the  rest  of  the 
world.  ' 

The  figures  on  exports  of  seamless  and 
welded  casing  and  oil  line  pipe  for  the 
first  4  months  of  this  year  shoi^that  the 
total  exports  of  these  classes  ol  tubular 
goods  are  at  a  rate  which  if  maintained 
throughout  this  year  promise  an  increase 
of  more  than  oqe-third  over  the  total 
exports  for  1947,  and  over  seven  tiroes  the 
prewar  rate. 

They  show  that  exports  to  Venezuela  to 
the  end  of  AjmII  this  year  had  totaled 
64.356  tons,  or  an  annual  rate  of  about 
193.000  tons.  The  total  for  lairt  year  wasP 
152,630  tons.  Shipments  to  Mexico  and 
Colombia  were  at  a  rat*  substantially  less 
than  last  year,  and  to  Canada  about  the 
same  as  in  1947. 

The  Wg  increase  was  to  the  Middle 
East.  The  total  exports  of  these  tubjlar 
goods  in  1JM7  was  51,673  tons.  That  to- 
tal has  already  been  exceeded  in  the  first 
4  months  of  this  year,  which  latter  total 
was  56.838  tons.  That  rate  of  exports,  if 
kept  up,  would  mean  that  tl)e  Middle  East 
would  Increase  Its  supply  of  pipe  by  more 
than  three  times. 

The  domestic  producer  Is  still  desper- 
ately in  need  of  tubular  goods.  The  De- 
partment of  Commerce  was  instructed  by 
statute  to  satisfy  itself  that  the  domestic 
economy  was  safeguarded  In  its  exercise 
of  licensing  authority.  I  Invite  the  at- 
tnitJon  of  the  Members  to  this  and  to  the 
rapid  Increase  in  exports  of  goods  which 
we  need  to  make  certain  that  we  have  an 
adequate,  dependable,  and  accessible 
supply  of  petroleum. 


Increase  of  Pay  for  Federal  Emp\oyett 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ELLSWORTH  B.  FOOTE 

OF  CONNECnCDT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATTVEa 

.  Friday,  June  18  (legislative  day  of 
Thursday,  June  17),  1948 

Mr.  FOOTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  postal  and 
Federal  employees  are  entitled  to  and  in 
need  of  an  increase  in  wages.  Their 
wages  have  not  kept  pace  with  those  em- 
pIo3red  in  private  Indu.stry.  The  case 
presented  by  these  workers  to  the  Con- 
gress places  us  in  much  the  same  cate- 
gory as  a  Jury  sitting  in  a  civil  case 
where  liability  is  admitted,  leaving  only 
the  amount  of  the  recovery  to  be  deter- 
mined. 

I  know  that  the  Post  OfHce  Depart- 
ment is  operating  under  a  very  large 
annual  deficit,  but  this  is  no  argument  to 
be  used  against  a  fair  increase  to  its 
employees.  The  theory  that  the  Post 
Office  Department  should  produce  reve- 
nue equal  to  the  cost  of  operation  is  one 
not  Indulged  in  when  we  consider  any 
other  agency  of  the  Federal  Government. 
Certainly  there  is  no  branch  of  it  that 
renders  greater  service  to  the  people  of 
the  country  than  does  the  Post  Office  De- 
partment. If  there  is  any  one  thing  that 
is  distrestlng,  It  Is  the  (act  that  your 


mail  is  not  delivered  promptly  or  pos- 
sibly not  at  all,  and.  therefore,  in  order 
to  see  that  a  high  standard  of  service 
i5  maintained,  it  is  essential  that  we  con- 
tinue to  have  competent  postal  em- 
ployees. There  has  been  a  failure  on  the 
part  of  many  qualified  persons  to  enter 
the  postal  service  because  of  the  low  sal- 
ary paid.  An  Increase  is  very  desirable 
so  that  It  may  attract  qualified  people 
Into  the  service  to  replace  those  who  may 
be  retired  or  who  leave  it.  It  is  in  the 
interest,  not  only  of  the  employees,  but 
of  the  Government  and  the  people  of 
the  United  States,  that  postal  employees 
and  Federal  employees,  generally,  be 
paid  sufficient  wages  so  that  they  can 
keep  their  minds  on  their  work  and  not 
be  obliged  to  worry  about  whether  or  not 
they  are  going  to  be  able  to  meet  the 
grocery  bin  on  Saturday  night. 

It  requires  no  argument  to  demon- 
strate the  difficulty  of  the  postal  and 
Federal  employee  endeavoring  to  exist 
on  the  wages  paid  in  these  modern  times 
and  this  is  more  especially  true  in  the 
case  of  an  employee  with  a  family. 


Aged     aad     Bliaii     Aid     Coastihitioiial 

Anieadaient  Is  California's  Answer  to 
Crbb  Now  Fadnf  Needy  Aged  and 
Blind  Pensioners 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  CHET  HOLIFIELD 


OF   CALIFORNIA 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIViS 

Friday,  June  18  (legislative  dap  of 
Thursday.  June  17),  1948 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  con- 
siderable interest  has  been  aroused  In 
California  by  an  initiative  proposal  to 
amend  the  State  constitution,  which  will 
be  voted  upon  in  the  November  2.  1948. 
election.  This  measure  is  entitled  "The 
Aged  and  Blind  Aid  Constitutional 
Amendment."  and  it  seems  Important 
that  we  gain  an  understanding  of  the  na- 
ture of  this  proposal  and  of  the  underly- 
ing circumstances  and  forces  which  have 
combined  to  bring  it  into  existence.  It 
is  significant  that  action  such  as  is  en- 
visaged by  this  amendment,  is  being 
taken  on  a  State  rather  than  a  national 
level — particularly  when  the  sponsor  of 
the  measure  has  gone  on  record  as  favor- 
ing a  uniform,  national  pension  program 
under  the  social-security  program. 

The  California  aged  and  Wind  aid 
amendment  is  just  what  its  name  im- 
plies— an  amendment  to  aid  the  needy 
aged  and  blind  of  the  State  by  providing 
them  with  more  adequate  pension  se- 
curity in  this  inflationary  period  when 
persons  on  small  fixed  incomes  are  forced 
to  live  on  substandard  levels  that  barely 
sustain  existence. 

The  sponsor  of  the  measure  is  George 
H.  McLain.  who  Is  the  chairman  and 
founder  of  the  Citizens'  Committee  for 
Old  Age  Pensions,  a  California  organiza- 
tion that  was  founded  8  years  ago  in 


Los  Angeles  as  a  service  center  for  the 
needy  aged  and  blind  of  the  State. 

During  these  8  years,  the  citizens'  com- 
mittee has  greatly  Improved  conditions 
for  aged  and  blind  pensioners.  Many  of 
the  measures  it  has  sponsored  before  the 
State  legislature  have  been  parsed,  and 
Its  influence  has  resulted  In  making  the 
administration  of  the  existing  S-.ate  wel- 
fare laws  more  humanitarian  and  Im- 
partial. 

However,  with  the  advent  of  the  pres- 
ent inflationary  period  which  apparently 
Is  the  inevitable  re.'^ilt  of  a  war  and  post- 
war economy,  it  became  evident  that 
pension  payments  were  inadequate  to 
sustain  a  decent  standard  of  life  f6r  the 
needy  aged  and  blind.  Some  increases 
were  granted  to  the  pensioners,  but  these 
proved  Instrfflcient.  Also,  there  was  no 
safeguard  to  prevent  a  politically  minded 
State  legislature  from  feducing  pensions 
and  slashing  relief  rolls. 

Mr.  McLain  sponsored  a  pension  meas- 
ure before  the  State  legislature,  which 
was  substantially  the  same  as  the^aged 
and  blind  aid  constitutional  amendment, 
and  this  bill  was  acted  upon  favorably 
by  the  assembly  of  the  legislature — only 
to  be  sidetracked  In  committee  Ih  the 
Stale  senate  by  three  or  four  die-hard 
senators. 

Paced  with  this  Impasse,  Mr.  McLain 
decided  that— in  the  interests  of  the 
needy  aged  and  blind,  whom  he  repre- 
sents— the  matter  should  be  taken  to  the 
people  of  California  through  an  initia- 
tive constitutional  amendment.  The 
aged  and  blind  aid  amendment  proved 
most  popular  with  the  voters,  who  recog- 
nized it  as  a  practical  and  reasonable 
measure,  and  more  than  330.000  sig- 
natures were  secured  on  its  qualifying 
petitions  in  a  matter  of  8  weeks. 

Briefly,   the   main   provisions   of   the 
aged  and  blind  aid  amendment  are  as 
follous:  Old -age -assistance      payments 
will  be  increased  $15  a  month  from  $60  to 
$75,  and  bllnd-ald  payments  will  be  in- 
creased $10  from  $75  to  $85  per  month. 
The    misnamed    "responsible    relatives" 
clause  will  be  repealed — and  I  would  re- 
mind you  that  the  Federal  Social  Security 
Administration  has  gone  on  record  as 
opposing  State  provisions  which  condi- 
tion eligibility  for  assistance  on  the  aJ»il- 
Ity  of  relatives  to  support  the  applicant. 
The  amendmf  nt  al.«o  provides  for  an  In- 
creased personal  property  allowance  for 
pensioners,  and  states  that  no  county 
shall  dLscriminate  against  or  charge  a 
recipient  for  hospitalization   or   health 
services.    Most  important  Is  the  section 
which  will  make  the  State  welfare  di- 
rector an  elected  official  instead  of  an 
appointive  one;  this  is  being  done  In  an 
effort  to  terminate  the  practice  of  looking 
upon  this  vital  office  as  a  political  plum 
to  be  handed  out  by  whatever  governor 
happens  to  be  In  office. 

The  aged  and  blind  aid  amendment 
also  will  save  home  owners  and  property 
owners  approximately  $15,000,000  an- 
nually in  county  taxes,  by  eliminating  the 
county  welfare  agencies'  part  in  the  feged 
and  blind  assistance  program,  and  cen- 
tralizing the  control  of  the  program  in 
the  State  welfare  department.  This 
streamlining  will  result  in  economy,  bet- 
ter administration,  and  uniform  peilsion 
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payn  lenta  throughout  the  State  Every 
effor;  has  been  exerted,  of  course,  to 
znakM  sure  that  the  amendment  Is  in 
comiJete  conformity  with  all  requlre- 
men  s  of  the  Federal  social-security  laws. 
W  ten  Qaorge  McLain  appeared  before 
the  :  hMtte  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
on  i^  ay  3.  1946.  as  chairman  of  the  Na- 
tions 1  Pension  Committee.  Inc.  and  the 
Citizens'  Committee  for  Old  Age  Pen- 
sions his  remarks  Included  a  statement 
to  tfce  effect  that  one  of  the  important 
reascas  he  was  at  that  time  favoring 
A  CM  tain  amendment  to  the  Social  Se- 
curtt:  f  Act  was  that  It  would  "encourage 
uniform,  higher  grants  for  old-age  and 
blind  assistance  throughout  the  entire 
Nation." 

It  leems  obvious  that  when  respon- 
sible leaders  in  the  public  welfare  fl?ld 
go  on  record  as  favoring  uniform  na- 
tiona  pension  legislation,  but  are  forced 
by  cii  cumstances  to  rely  instead  on  State 
progiuns.  that  there  must  of  necessity 
be  a  )asic  reason  for  such  action.  The 
reasoi.  in  my  mind.  Is  very  clear.  It 
Is  sliiply  that  Congress  has  failed  to 
take  1  iny  fundamental  action  to  improve 
and  txtend  the  Federal  Social  Security 
Act  since  It  was  adopted  more  than 
12  ye:  ITS  ago. 

Th<  recent  watered-down  amend- 
ment: to  the  Social  Security  Act.  which 
have  been  enacted  by  the  Republican 
majoi  Ity  as  a  substitute  to  the  legislation 
reoueited  by  President  Truman  in  his 
•octal  security  message,  constitute  only 
a  ver  •  weak  step  in  the  right  direction. 
The  1 5  monthly  increase  for  the  needy 
aged  and  blind,  which  this  legislation 
provic  es.  can  be  passed  on  to  the  aged 
and  b  ind  only  in  the  few  States,  such  as 
my  ovn.  which  have  enacted  the  neces- 
sary e  nabling  legislation. 

Ifeinwhlle.   the  need   for  Inunedlate 
action   to  provide  a  basic  minimum  of 
econoJDlc  security   for  our  needy  aged 
and  b  ind  in  this  inflationary  period  Is 
a  problem  which  must  be  solved — and 
which  must  be  solved  at  once.     That.  It 
•eems  ;o  me.  is  why  action  is  being  taken 
ca  Um  Bute  level.    It  is  being  taken  be- 
canw  mnc  solution  must  be  provided 
at  onc(   for  the  dilemma  now  facing  the 
OMdy  kged  and  blind,  and  because  Con- 
iress  h  as  failed  to  provide  that  solution. 
Fortunately    for    the    people    of    my 
State,   the  solution  being  offered  them 
througi    aged    and    blind    aid    consti- 
tutional   amendment    Ls    a    thoroughly 
practicil  one.  and  one  that  will  imme- 
diately  guarantee   our  aged   and   blind 
that  minimum  of  basic  economic  sflcu- 
rity  which  they  must  have  to  continue 
Wielr  struggle  for  existence. 

It  Is  my  hope  that  Congress  will,  in 
the  veiy  near  future,  see  fit  to  amend 
the  Pe ijeral  Social  Security  Act  so  that 
it  will  provide  the  real  security  for  our 
people  which  should  be  theirs,  and  so 
that  a  Nation-wide  uniform  old  age  as- 
•Istanc;  program  will  become  a  reality. 
Meat  while,  I  am  giving  my  support  to 
the  Ca  Ifomia  aged  and  bhnd  aid  con- 
stltuticnal  amendment  as  a  realistic 
solution  to  problems  which  must  be 
acted  upon  at  once;  and  I  earntaUy 
hope  aid  recommend  that  the  voters  aee 
St  to  n  ake  it  a  part  of  our  S.afe  consti- 
tution  n  November. 


Exccq>ts  FroB  Addresses  Ma3e  on  tile 
Floor  of  Congress  by  Hoi.  J.  Harry 
McGregor,  of  Okio 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  J.  HARRY  McGREGOR   ^ 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RSPRCSKNTATTVXS 

Friday.  June  18  (legislative  daw  o/ 
Thursday,  June  17).  194i 

Mr.  McGREGOR.  Mr  Speaker,  as  a 
Member  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
from  the  Seventeenth  District  of  Ohio. 
I  have  earnestly  endeavored  to  voice  on 
the  floor  of  Congress  the  Opinions  of  the 
people  It  is  my  honor  to  represent.  In 
order  to  obtain  these  opinions  I  have 
kept  in  constant  contact  with  my  con- 
stituents relative  to  their  suggestions 
and  views  and  have  held  meetings  In  the 
six  county  courthouses  of  the  district 
each  summer  and  have  sent  out  ques- 
tionnaires annually. 

Under  consent  to  extend  my  own  re- 
marks in  the  Rxcoio.  I  Include  excerpts 
of  various  speeches  and  remarks  I  have 
made  on  the  floor  of  the  Eightieth  Con- 
gress relative  to  cur  national  issues. 
Anyone  who  .so  desires  may  find  these 
speeches  In  full  In  the  CoNCRirssiOK.u. 
Rkccrds  on  the  dates  Indicated; 


ASKS  FOm  WISDOM  IN  rXDKSAL 

srutDiMo 
(March  35.  1»47) 
Mr   Speaker,  the  huge  sprawling  structurt 
of  Federal  bureaucracy  Invltaa  and  compels 
wute.     conXuslon.     and     ImflMaiiLj        The 
whole  bureaucracy   la  too  complex   for  our 
people  to  understand,  for  the  President  to 
supervise,  or  for  Congreaa  to  control.     The 
Klghtieth  Congress  la  Ondlng  It  Increasingly 
difficult  to  unravel  and  establish  good  and 
Bound  and  efficient  Government.    The  almost 
Incredible   dupUcatlons  of   effort   and   over- 
lappings  of  authority  art  baffling  obstacles  to 
wise  economy. 

Recently  there  were  no  less  than  39  agen- 
ctes  lending  Oovernment  funds.  3  Insuring 
deposiu.  34  engaged  In  the  acquisition  of 
land.  18  In  wildlife  preservation.  9  In  credit 
and  finance.  13  In  home  and  community  plan- 
ning. 10  In  materials  and  construction.  38  in 
welfare  matters.  14  In  forestry  matters.  4  in 
bank  eaamlnatlons.  and  85  In  gathering  sta- 
tistics. In  1933  there  were  531  agencies  rank- 
ing as  bureaus  or  the  equivalent,  and  now 
1.141  exist 

The  people  of  my  dlsUlct  want  to  know 
vhers  their  tax  dollars  are  going  and  how 
wisely  they  are  being  spent.  President  Tru- 
-nans  rscent  budget  called  for  two  to  three 
imes  as  much  money  to  be  spent  by  each 
•Government  department  In  the  coming  Qscal 
▼•«r  as  was  spent  in  any  prewar  year  Why 
should  It  cost  Uxpayers  almost  aTOO  OCO  OOO 
more  In  1947  than  In  1940  to  operate  regiUar 
Ooveinment  bureaus  and  dcpartmenu? 
'Mlij  does  the  operation  and  cost  of  upkeep 
of  the  Kxecutlve  Maivtton  have  to  b«  more 
•ban  three  times  tils  amount  spent  t>efor« 
the  war?  Do  we  noed  over  a  million  mor* 
civilian  personnel  In  war  agencies  today  than 
■4re  did  before  Pearl  HartKir? 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  want  to  do  away 
with  any  department,  or  with  any  Individual 
nbeoluuiy  essential  to  the  orderly  function-' 
•ngof  our  Government,  but  I  venture  ths 
aaasrtlon  that  if  the  various  department  pay 
rolls  were  gone  over  carefully,  the  resulu 
would  show  that  some  of  their  pay  rolU  are 
havwna  for  displaced  bureaucrats  and  war- 


time refugow  who  do  not  want  to  go  back 
wttcre  they  cams  from. 

As  I  hare  said  many  times,  the  Gortrn. 
'  ment  U  just  a  big  individual,  or  a  big  family. 
;  and  no  famUy  ever  balanced  lu  budget  by 
arguing  that  It  "could  not  do  without  this, 
that,  or  the  other  thing."  It  has  to  use  tb« 
approach.  "What  can  we  afford?"  So  It  to 
with  th«  GoTammsnt— «a60.000.000.000  In 
debt.  We  can  afford  an  adequate  Army.  Navy, 
and  Air  Porce  and  whatever  Is  sMolutely 
nseenary  to  give  us  a  full  and  complete  pro- 
gram for  national  defense  and  protection  for 
our  American  way  of  life. 

Coogrsss  might  have  to  repeal  a  few  laws 
which  provide  some  serricM  which  it  once 
thought  essential.  But  we  can  reduce  by  at 
least  700.000  those  on  our  Federal  pay  roll.  IX 
we  start  thinking  In  terms  of  what  the  coun- 
try can  afford  When  a  famUy  can  no  longer 
afford  a  maid  and  a  gardener.  Mnma  goes 
Into  the  kitchen  and  Papa  mows  the  lawn. 
A  Oovernment  in  debt,  like  a  famUy.  has  to 
put  Into  effect  the  ssme  kind  of  wisdom. 

A  OCFIJtm  ITAirs  AOAINST  COMMUWUM 

(March  4.  1947) 
Mr  Speaker,  the  battle  against  commu- 
nism should  be  waged  by  all  Americans,  re- 
ganSMs  of  party,  race,  creed,  or  color.  Only 
a  handful  of  people  stand  to  gain  anything 
from  a  successful  Ccnnmunlst  revolution  in 
thu  country,  and  It  appears  doubUul  that 
the  communuu  would  be  fonerous  In  hand- 
ing out  patronage  to  Americans  Just  because 
they  were  passive,  or  gullible,  or  even  coopers- 
tlve.  A  quisling  wins  the  respect  of  neither 
the  people  he  betrsys.  nor  the  Invaders  whom 
he  Joins.  And  yet.  I  regret  to  say.  there  ars 
some  folks  In  our  country  who  fall  so  far  to 
appreciate  the  blessings  of  freedom  and  the 
advantages  of  our  free-enterprise  system  that 
they  scoff  at  the  dangers  from  communUtlc 
doctrine,  and  may  add  that,  well.  If  commu- 
nism does  come  to  America,  they  11  be  smart 
enough  to  be  commissars.  Surely  they  can- 
not know  th«  Import  of  their  words  and  the 
price  of  spnsaaiinsiil 


■.  a.  1,  A  anx  to  uimcs  taxs 
(March  37. 1947) 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  going  to  vote  for  H.  R. 
1.  a  bUl  to  reduce  taxes,  because  I  think  It 
gives  sld  to  every  man.  woman,  and  child  In 
these  United  Sutes.  1  thUik  it  is  about  time 
we  gave  more  consideration  to  our  own  peo- 
ple    This  bUl.  H  R.  1.  win  do  two  thlnga: 

First.  It  will  give  income-tax  relief  for 
all  Individual  taxpayers. 

Second.  It  wUl  give  an  Incentive  to  ven- 
ture capital  and  aUow  buataMB  opansloo 
which  means  moro  work  and  moro  h«^vf^n^ 
for  all. 

ThU  bUl.  Mr  Chairman,  also  gives  special 
recognition  and  exemptions  to  taxpayers  who 
have  atuined  the  age  of  69.  I  have  been  as- 
peclally  concerned  about  this  group.  Many 
of  them.  Including  retired  groups,  auch  as 
retired  school  teachers,  policemen,  municipal 
workers,  and  others  who  have  retired  frcm 
private  Industry,  have  as  their  sole  aource  of 
livelihood,  the  small  amount  which  they  le- 
celve  as  a  pension,  annuity,  or  retirement 
pay  H  R  1  allows  each  Uxpayer  In  ttiU 
sge  group,  an  additional  exempttoD  of  fSiio 
makmg  a  total  personal  ^xemptteo  of  11  COO 

This  bill,  H.  R  1.  u  equitable  and  fair 
The  people  want  relief  from  high  taxes  aiid 
high  living  coeu.  ThU  Is  not  a  political 
measure  Politics  should  be  forgotten  and 
we  should  all  vote  for  thU  bUl  and  give  to 
the  people  the  aid  and  relief  which  th-v 
•o  Jiutly  deserve. 

M  caxcoa  oa/xcrs  to  FrraoLxrTM  ixrovrs 

(June  19.  1947) 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  note  In  the  newsMpera   Df 

today  that  Prsatdrnt  Tniaum  is  grwitly  dU- 

turt)ed  over  ths  Natloni  critical  petroleun>- 

•uppiy  shortage  and  I  also  nou  tiiat  Seen- 
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tary  of  Interior  J.  A.  Krug  declares  It  may 
l)e  necessary  to  again  ration  gasoline  and  fuel 
oil. 

Mr.  Spaakor.  I  insist  that  the  exporting  of 
our  petraloum  products  to  RumIs  be  stopped 
immediately.  Is  It  not  about  time  we  gavo 
the  American  people  some  consideration? 

I  am  wondering  if  this  policy  of  exporting 
critical  materials  is  not  a  cleverly  arranged 
plan  to  malnuin  shortages  In  the  United 
Ststen  which  certainly  makes  our  living  costs 
remain  at  a  high  level.  I  firmly  believe  If  we 
would  stop  these  exports  we  would  have  suffi- 
cient amounu  of  everything  to  meet  our 
needs  In  this  country,  which  would  mean 
our  living  cosu  would  be  reduced.  Again  I 
aay.  let  us  give  the  American  people  more 
consideration. 

ClVa    VrrSBANS   the   BICHT   to   cash    TXaMIMAI.- 
LXAVX    BONDS 

(July  7.  1947) 
Mr  Speaker.  I  am  Indeed  glad  to  suppoK 
H.  R.  4017 — Introduced  by  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  |Mr.  Blackket) — a  bill  to 
amend  the  Armed  Forces  Leave  Act  of  1948. 
This  bin  gives  our  veterans  the  right  to  cash 
their  terminal-leave  pay  bonds  at  any  time 
after  September  1.  1947. 

May  1  respectfully  call  to  your  attention 
that  I  Introduced  H.  R.  4498  on  October  25, 
1945.  during  the  Seveuty-nlnth  Congress,  to 
provide  for  the  discharge  or  release  from  ac- 
tive duty  of  certain  members  of  the  armed 
forcoa.  and  restrict  Jurisdiction  of  command- 
ing officers  In  declaring  essentiality,  and  lor 
terminal  leave  for  enlisted  personnel. 

Also,  on  January  8,  1947.  I  Introduced  H  R. 
634.  a  bill  to  amend  the  Armed  Forces  Leave 
Act  of  1948  which  would  provide  that  bonds 
Issued  under  this  act  shall  be  redeemable  at 
any  time,  to  permit  settlement  and  compen- 
sation under  such  act  to  be  made  in  cash, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

I  believe  this  record  will  Justify  the  state- 
ment that  I  have  always  firmly  believed  that 
the  members  of  our  armed  forces  should  be 
paid  in  cash  and  not  in  the  form  of  bonds. 
I  also  would  like  to  insert  at  this  point.  Mr. 
Spesker.  my  sUUroent  before  the  Armed 
Services  CommltUe  on  June  26.  1947: 

I  appreciate  the  privilege  of  appearing  be- 
fore you  this  morning  during  the  considera- 
tion of  legislation  to  amend  the  Armed  Forces 
Leave  Act  of  1946.  May  I  respectfully  call  to 
your  attention  my  bill.  H.  R.  634.  which  1 
Introduced  on  January  8.  1947. 

This  bin  would  give  to  our  veterans,  who 
are  qualified  to  receive  terminal-leave  pay, 
the  privilege  of  receiving  cash.  ln.stead  of 
bonds.  If  they  so  deblre.  ThU  bill  provides 
that  bonds  Issued  under  this  act  shall  be 
redeemable  at  any  time,  to  permit  settlement 
and  compensation  to  bt  made  In  cash.  In 
other  words.  It  leaves  to  the  veteran  the 
cfKilce  of  whettar  or  not  he  shall  receive  cash 
or  bonds  cosaiaaBsurate  with  the  amount 
allowed  for  this  terminal  leave. 

I  sUxmgly  contend  that  If  we  are  able  to 
loan  or  give  money  to  other  countries  to  pay 
their  veterans  In  cash,  we  certainly  should  be 
able  to  take  care  of  our  own  veterans  in  the 
same  manner. 

I  fully  recognize  that  many  bllU  have  been 
Introduced  on  thU  subject  and  I  am  certain 
that  tiw  general  public  Is  In  accord  with  the 
views  contained  therein.  I  respectfully  urge 
tlie  Committee  on  Armed  Services  to  Imme- 
dUtely  give  a  favorable  report  on  thU  subject. 

smmtAKcz  NEEon  rox  otJB  aged  citizens 
(July  8,  1947) 

Mr.  Speaker,  day  after  day  we  are  appro- 
priating and  sending  American  taxpayers' 
money  to  help  people  of  Europe,  some  of 
whon"  not  many  months  ago  were  killing  our 
American  t>oys  and  girls.  Yet.  when  we  ask 
for  a  more  adequate  program  to  take  care  of 
our  own  aged  people— a  group  of  loyal  Ameri- 
cans— we  find  that  our  program  U  seemingly 
blocked.    I  certainly  would  like  to  know  why 


and  I  think  the  American  people  want  to 
know  why. 

I  contend.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  U  the  responsi- 
bility of  our  Federal  Government  to  help 
attain  aecurlty  for  our  people,  and  immedi- 
ate action  should  be  taken  to  definitely  estab- 
lUh  thU  program. 

ASSIST ANCX  rOB  WHOUT 

(December  6,  1947) 
Mr.  Chairman,  the  time  has  arrived  when 
we  must  decide  Just  whom  we  are  going  to 
aid — people  of  foreign  nations  or  the  people 
of  the  United  States.  Whom  will  we  help  . 
reach  a  sound  economic  basis  and  whom  will 
we  assist  In  the  establishment  of  a  definite 
derenfe  program  that  can  be  of  real  assist- 
ance In  time  of  a  definite  emergency? 

I  spent  several  weeks  thU  fall,  as  a  member 
of  a  congressional  committee,  in  making  a 
survey  of  the  conditions  that  exist  In  our 
own  country.  We  found  a  dire  need  for  de- 
veloping our  own  natural  resources;  a  dire 
need  for  a  deflnUe  flood-control  and  recla- 
mation program.  Our  rivers  and  harbors  need 
dredging;  our  docks  and  shipyards  need  re- 
pairing; our  roads  and  Federal  buildings  are 
nearly  In  a  state  of  ruin;  our  shipyards  and 
shipbuilding  facilities  are  In  a  high  state  of 
neglect.  A  real  emergency  exUU  In  our  hous- 
ing needs  and  we  have  a  critical  shortage  In 
a  great  number  of  commodities,  including 
food.  We  have  a  high  living  and  tax  cost 
that  has  never  been  equaled.  Our  national 
defense  program  will  require  hundreds  of 
millions  of  dollars  to  put  It  in  first-class 
condition. 

The  bUl  now  before  us,  H.  R.  4604,  will  take 
the  money  so  badly  needed  In  the  United 
States  and  send  It  to  foreign  countries.  Our 
investigation  definitely  establUhed  the  fact 
that  if  we  were  faced  with  another  emer- 
gency tomorrow,  we  would  be  found  sadly 
wanting.  So  the  question  arises.  Whom  are 
we  going  to  help?  Can  we.  as  a  Congress,  af- 
ford to  take  the  chance?  What  assurance  do 
we  have  that  this  money  or  aid.  IX  we  give  It 
to  foreign  countries.  wUl  go  to  the  people  who 
reaUy  need  It?  We  have  given  the  authority 
to  the  President  to  spend  about  $20,000,000,- 
000  for  foreign  relief  since  VJ-day.  What  Is  ■ 
the  result?  These  nations  are  In  worse  shape '^ 
now  than  before  our  money  was  spent. 

I  do  not  want  anyone  to  starve,  and  that 
most  certainly  means  people  of  other  nations. 
as  well  as  our  own  people.  My  survey  has 
shown  to  me  that  our  defense  program  is  at 
a  very  low  ebb;  our  harbors  and  shipbuilding 
yards  are  at  a  dangerous  point  of  deteriora- 
tion; we  definitely  need  flood  control  to  pro- 
tect our  own  farm  lands,  cities,  and  the  lives 
of  our  people.  We  need  a  reclamation  pro- 
gram which  U  very  vital  to  our  production: 
our  housing  shortage  U  critical;  we  have  a 
high  cost  of  living  that  makes  It  practically 
Impossible  for  the  low-bracket  Income  work- 
ers, as  well  as  our  aged  people,  to  barely  live; 
and  we  have  a  tax  rate  that  has  reached  an 
all-time  high. 

We  must  decide  whether  or  not  we  are 
going  to  strengthen  our  own  defenses,  both 
military  and  economic,  or  give  to  other  na- 
tions more  and  more  American  dollars.  Our 
own  defense  and  economic  situation  In  this 
country  Is  In  such  a  weakened  condition  that 
It  will  take  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  to 
restore  It  to  the  level  we  maintained  as  of 
VJ-day.  Our  Nation  has  been  built  upon  the 
principles  of  hard  work,  sacrifice  and  initia- 
tive and  It  Is  questionable  as  to  whether  or 
not  the  continued  spending  of  billions  of 
American  dollars  In  Europe  wlU  eventually 
give  those  countries  the  sound  economic  basU 
which  they  need  for  recovery. 

Mr.  Chairman.  It  U  time  that  we  take  heed 
to  the  need  of  our  own  American  people. 

FABlC-TO-MAaKET  BOADS 

(AprU    12.    1948) 
Mr.    Speaker,    for   some   time,    however.   I 
have    felt    that    our    farm-to-market  roads 


were  being  neglected,  as  seme  have  failed  to 
recognlae  the  tremendous  Importance  of 
secondary  and  farm-to-market  roads.  These 
roads  are  moet  vital  to  production  and  dis- 
tribution of  agricultural  commodities,  as  well 
as  to  the  local  people,  the  State,  and  the 
Nation.  I  feel  that  adequate  road  trans- 
portation for  the  farmers  is  most  en^entlal 
to  the  continued  prosperity  of  all  Americans. 
We  must  not  forget  there  arc  3.300,(XX)  ralles 
of  roads,  alleys,  and  streets  In  our  Nation, 
and  of  that  nimiber  3.000.000  mll4#  are 
in  rural  districts  of  which  23  percent  are 
graded  and  drained  but  not  surfaced.' whUe 
31  percent  are  primitive,  undrained  arid  not 
surfaced.  Thus,  more  than  50  percdnt  of 
the  roads  serving  our  farmers  are  ndt  all- 
weather  roads.  Four  million  children  ride 
to  school  dally  over  secondary  and  feeder 
roads  and  one-fourth  of  our  entire  papula- 
tion receives  maU  delivery  over  these  tDads. 
Therefore.  Mr.  Chairman.  Improvemefnt  of 
these  roads  U  an  undUputable  need  la  the 
problem  of  reduced  costs  of  food  products. 
For  this  reason.  I  submitted  an  amendment 
to  clarify  the  original  wording  of  tha  1944 
act.  which  I  quote :  ' 

"Thirty  percent  for  proJecU  as  set, forth 
in  paragraph  (b)  of  section  3  of  the  Federal- 
Aid  Highway  Act  of  1944  (58  Stat.  838^.  ex- 
cept that,  for  the  purposes  of  thU  acjt  and 
all  subsequent  acts  continuing  the  pitwar 
construction  and  reconstruction  of  highways 
In  accordance  with  the  provUlons  of  thdTed- 
eral-Ald  Highway  Act  of  1944.  (1)  the  term 
'secondary  and  feeder  roads'  and  the; term 
•principal  secondary  and  feeder  roads,"  Wher- 
ever used  in  the  Federal -Aid  Highway  Act 
of  1944  shall  Include  county  nnd  towtishlp 
roads  and  (2)  In  selecting  county  and  tjcJwn- 
ship  roads  on  which  funds  are  to  be  expanded 
the  State  highway  depaartments  shall  cooper- 
ate with  township  trustees  and  other  appro- 
priate local  road  officials,  and—" 

This  amendment  guarantees  Federal  aid 
for  county  and  township  roads  since  It  spe- 
cifically describes  them  to  be  a  part  olf  the 
secondary  system.  There  U  much  remaining 
to  be  done  on  our  secondary  road  s\-Etem. 
but  this  Is  a  start  In  seeing  that  a  definite 
program  U  put  Into  effect  to  get  the  farmer 
out  of  the  mud,  and  it  is  my  hope 'that 
the  House  wUl  pass  thU  bUl  by  unanimous 
vote.  ^^ 

Mr.  Ctnningham.  I  would  call  thri  at- 
tention of  the  members  to  the  splendid  Work 
of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  McGregor ]. 
in  proposing  and  securing  the  adoption  of 
an  amendment  which  Includes  township 
reads.  I  think  he  is  to  be  highly  compli- 
mented for  wliat  he  did  for  the  townslup 
roads  in  States  east  of  the  Mississippi.  He 
has  done  thU  in  such  a  way  that  It  does  not 
Interfere  with  the  regular  program  for  the 
county  roads  in  the  SUtes  where  there  ax«  no 
township  roads,  i 

WHY  CONTimrz  EXPORT  TO  ETTSSIA?     ' 

(June  10.  1948) 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  just  learned  tliat  one 
of  our  Cabinet  members,  eeemingly.  has 'had 
orders  from  the  admlnUtration  to  keep  mum 
on  the  amount  of  material  we  are  shipping 
to  Russia.  T 

Ou  many,  many  occasions,  on  the  floor  of 
the  House.  I  have  objected  to  our  exporting 
heavy  machinery  and  war  goods  to  the  Soviet 
Union,  I  am  also  Informed  Uiat  Mr.  Harrl- 
man  who  was  recently  appointed  by  Pnesl- 
dent  Truman  as  our  roving  Ambassador  for 
the  European  recovery  program  said,  land 
I  quote:  l 

"It  Is  my  strong  persox^al  view  that  we 
should  give  no  aid  to  any  country   betilnd  . 
the  iron  curtain."  , 

The  records  show,  however,  the  Presidefit 
is  again  requesting  more  money  for  Europe, 
demanding  the  draft,  universal  military 
training,  and  price  and  production  controU 
under  the  pretense  of  stopping  communism. 
and.  at  the  same  time,  he  U  asking  that  our 
exports  to  Russia  continue. 
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APPENDIX  TO  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 


THI  RXCOKO — STOP.  LOOK.   LISTEN 

(June  11.  1948) 


Speaker.  I  believe  our  people  should 
I  he  true  facts  concerning  the  past  and 
]  iresent   activities  might   lead   to,  and 
qjoting  briefly  from  a  recent  editorial: 
the  1940  Presidential  campaign.  Roose- 
piomlsed   Americans    again   and  again 
ag  iln.'  not  to  send  their  boys  into  foreign 
le  got  the  third  term  f  jr  which  he  had 
p  ottlng  since  1937  or  1938. 
Saf(  iy  re-elected,  he  set  about  stepping  up 
puih  toward  war.    Shortly  after  the  New 
IMl.  the  drive  began  to  Jam  the  lend- 
» ill  through   CnngrcM — a  plan  which 
Rooaevslt  swore  would  buy  peace  for  us  by 
supply  ng  the  allies  with  war  materials  so 
^  ey  could  go  on  fighting  the  Germans. 
1  became  a  law  March  11.  1941. 
Thel-e    followed    a    long    dispute    as    to 
the  United  States  Navy  should  or 
not  convoy  lend-lease  shipments  to 
What  happened  was  that  Roosevelt, 
a  by-your-leave  to  Congress,  set  the 
ijatrolllng    the    North    Atlantic    fairly 
1941. 

this  failed  to  provoke  »  shooting  war 

Ulantlc  with  Hitler.    Adolf  had  other 

fry,  since  he  was  then   meditating 

on  Russia  which  took  place  June 


Rooievelt  at  the  same  time  was  warming 

campaign    of    provocation    against 

If  Hitler  would  not  fight.  Tojo  mlgh^t. 

this  drive  succeeded  U  a  matter 

Following  Cordell  Hulls  Novem- 

1941,  ultimatum,  Japan  attacked  us 

Harbor  " 


connect  present  actlTlttes  with  pust 

nces.    Mr.   Truman   has   said    time 

and  I  quote  from  his  first  address 

I  'ongress : 

upon  all  Americans  to  help  me  keep 
on  united  in  defense  of  those  Ideals 
1  ave  been  so  eloquently  proclaimed 
1  :lin  D  Rooaevelt.  I  wUl  support  and 
t  hose  Ideals  with  all  my  strength  and 
'  my  heart." 
Again  in  his  Hyde  Park  address,  he 
)  nd  I  quote: 

aftermath  of  a  global  war  the  over- 
difficult.    But  it  can  be  stated  sim- 
to  carry   forward   the   underlying 
and  policies,  foreign  and  domestic 
n  D.  Roosevelt." 
Mr.  Speaker,  are  we  going  Into  an- 
?     Beware  Americans,  we  must  not 
repeat  Itself.     We  mtist  take  time 
ook,  and  listen. 
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:ASZ.    Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 

my  remarks  in  the  Ricord.  I 

herein  an  editorial.  Brazen  Bar- 


ter, from  the  News  and  Observer,  Raleigh. 
N.  C.  published  on  June  16.  1948: 

BaAZEN   BARTZa 

Prom  the  time  the  Eightieth  Congreaa  as> 
sembled  in  January  1947.  It  has  been  appar- 
ent that  there  was  a  deal  to  reduce  taxes  of 
the  rich  In  return  for  contributions  to  the 
1946  campaign  and  In  hope  of  contributions 
in  1948. 

But  no  one  ever  thought  that  such  an  Idea 
would  be  put  in  plain  words  by  the  Repub- 
lican National  Committee  Itself.  Yet  that  Is 
precisely  what  has  happened.  The  current 
Issue  of  the  Republican  News,  published  by 
the  committee,  contains  the  following.  In 
large  type,  occupying  three  columns: 

"Dont  throw  peanuts  to  the  elephant. 
Take  a  look  at  the  table  below.  Many  of 
our  friends  feel  that,  entirely  apart  from 
other  important  considerations,  the  least  they 
can  do  to  express  their  appreciation  Is  to  con- 
tribute a  subsUntlal  part  of  their  tax  savings 
for  thU  year  to  Insure  the  reelection  of  the 
Cong.-ess  which  made  this  possible. 

"Savings  of  a  famUy  of  four  under  new  tax 
plan. 

"Net  Income  t2.500  for  a  family  of  four, 
present  tax.  $95;  new  tax,  tieeO;  savinw 
•74  40.  *  ' 

"Income  of  »5.000.  Present  tax,  $589-  new 
tax,  $431.60:  savings,  1157  40. 

"Income  of  $10,000.  Present  tax,  $1  862- 
new  tax.  $1.360  96;  savings.  $501. C4. 

"Net  Income  $15,000.  Present  tax  $3- 
658  50:  new  tax.  $2,512:  savlniw.  $1,126  50 

"Net  Income  of  $25,000.  Present  tax  $8  - 
521.50;   new  tax.  $5,475  84:  ifavlnes.  $3.045  66 

'Net  Income.  $50,000.  Present  ta.\.  $24,111- 
new  tax.  $16,577  92:  savings,  $7.533.C8.' 

At  the  bottom  is  this  Instruction: 

"Make  checks  payable  to  Republican  Na- 
tional Committee." 

Until  this  year  the  all-time  low  In  the  use 
of  money  in  a  political  campaign  was  reached 
In  the  McKinley  campaign  of  1896  managed 
by  Mark  Hanna.  But  not  even  Mr.  Hanra 
ever  made  so  bold  a  bid  for  payment  for 
services  rendered  as  the  one  that  has  been 
made  by  CarroU  Reece.  his  successor  in  1948 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  June  18  (leaislative  day  of 

Thursday.  June  17),  1948 
Mr.  GWINN  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  concern  throughout  our  country 
over  the  content  of  materlal.s  in  our  pub- 
lic education  makes  the  inclusion  of  a 
speech  by  Mr.  R  jdd.  of  Newark,  most  ap- 
propriate. 

(Address  before  the  National  Society  of  New 
England  Women.  New  York,  N.  Y  Febru- 
ary 26,  1948.  by  Augustin  G.  Rudd.' Garden 
City,  N.  Y..  chairman.  Guardians  of  Amer- 
ican Education,  Inc.] 

I  am  very  happy  to  be  here  today  to  talk 
to  you  about  a  subject  of  vital  concern  to  all 
of  us— the  education  of  youth.  Not  only 
are  we  deeply  concerned  with  the  education 
of  our  children  as  a  personal  matter  but  also 
from  a  patriotic  standpoint,  for  the  destlnv 
of  this  Republic  WUl  soon  be  In  their  hands 
They  will  decide  whether  It  remains  a  great 
Republic  of  free  men  and  women  or  falls 
Into  the  totalitarian  abyss  of  socialism  com- 
munlsm  or  any  ^ther  police  sUte. 

I  should  like,>owever.  to  first  make  my 
personal  poeitijf  dear.  I  am  not  a  teacher 
nor  do  I  have  any  personal  or  material  Inter- 


est In  the  teaching  profession.  I  am  not  a 
writer  of  textbooks  and  have  no  Interest  nor 
connection  with  the  publication  or  sal<;  of 
them. 

But  I  have  a  deep  feeling  of  gratitude  for 
the  opportunities  that  were  given  me  <^  a 
chUd.  to  learn  about  and  understand  our 
great  American  heritage,  and  feel  a  Bln:ere 
obligation  to  do  what  I  can  to  see  that  our 
youngsters  have  equal  opportunity.  I  shall 
attempt  to  exi>ialn  why  that  opportunity  Is 
lost  to  mUUons  of  the  children  of  today. 

PVBt,IC  SCHOOLS'  riNx  BECoao 
Free  public  schools  «re  distinctly  an  Ameri- 
can Institution.  The  principle  that  every 
child  Is  entitled  to  an  equal  opportunity  for 
a  sound  education  was  recognized  almost 
from  the  beginning  of  colonization  In  Amer- 
ica. It  was  on  February  13,  1635,  that  the 
first  free  public  school  was  opened  In  New 
England,  to  become  known  as  the  Bo.iton 
Latin  School.  » 

For  almost  300  years,  and  until  quite  re- 
cently, this  great  American  tn.stltutlon  has 
been  a  bulwark  of  freedom.  It  has  doiie  a 
great  Job  It  has  had  our  unlimited  con- 
fidence. More  than  any  other  Institution.  It 
la  the  one  which  the  average  American  Wduld 
unqualifiedly  ray  Is  thoroughly  sound. 

And  why  has  the  public  school  enjoyed 
such  complete  confidence'  Because  It  had 
been  free  of  pglltlcs  and  propaganda.  It 
had  given  pupils  a  factual  knowledge,  while 
training  them  in  the  homely  virtues  and 
developing  mental  discipline.  Its  textbooks 
had  provided  reliable  Information  and  en- 
couraged sound  thinking.  No  one  doubted 
that  the  teacher's  main  purpose  was  to  edu- 
cate the  child.  Both  teachers  and  textbooks 
truly  reflected  our  faith  and  belief  In  the 
basic  principles  upon  which  our  liberties 
were  founded.  The  teaching  profession  may 
well  be  proud  of  this  record  of  many  genera- 
tions. But.  a  profound  change  has  been  ap- 
parent during  the  past  20-25  years. 

STUDENTS    LOEX    FArTH    m    AlCZXICAN    WAT 

At  a  delightful  garden  party  near  the  banks 
of  the  Hudson  River,  there  were  present  iiev- 
eral  students  from  a  nearby  women's  college, 
two  of  whom  I  engaged  in  conversation.  Al- 
though these  young  ladles  were  born  and 
bred  in  the  finest  American  tradition,  I  was 
amazed  to  hear  their  opinions  on  economic 
and  political  philosophy.  Both  held  that  our 
American  free  economy  was  outmoded,  that 
the  profit  motive  was  bad,  and  that  socialism 
would  be  an  Improvement.  Both  were  luke- 
warm about  the  value  of  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States,  saying  that  It  had  outl.ved 
its  usefulness  in  many  respects  and  now  re- 
tarded democracy.  One  said  that  commu- 
nism was  a  modern  form  of  democracy  f.-om 
which  we  could  adopt  many  desirable  fea- 
tures. In  short,  these  college  girls  had  little 
or  no  faith  or  belief  In  our  American  system 
regardless  of  Its  glorious  record  of  material 
and  spiritual  blessings,  the  envy  of  ODpreased 
peoples  all  over  the  world.  r^ 

COLLan    »OLL     SHOWS     63     nXCXNT     FAVC* 
SOCIALISM 

No  doubt  all  of  you  have  had  similar  ex- 
periences, for  this  leading  girls  college  Is  not 
unique.  It  could  be  any  of  about  two-thirds 
of  our  colleges,  for  men  or  women.  North. 
South.  East,  or  West;  for  a  carefully  conduct- 
ed survey  recently  revealed  that  nearly  two- 
thirds  of  our  college  students  favored  social- 
ism. Dr.  Henry  Link  posed  the  following 
question  to  a  cross  section  of  5.000  people; 
If  the  Government  owned  and  managed  In- 
dustries, would  you  get  more  or  less  for  your 
money  than  you  do  now?"  Among  the  cen- 
eral  population,  43  percent  said  that  tney 
would  get  as  much  or  more  under  Govern- 
ment  ownership,  and  63  percent  of  the  col- 
lege studenu  polled  were  of  this  opinion 

Bewildered   parents   all   over  the  country 

have  been  asking  themselves  in  recent  yenn. 

MOW   do   these    youngsters   get    that    way?" 

Time  and  again  I  have  heard  a  distrea,ed 

parent  say,  -Jim  certainly  didn't  get  It  at 
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borne."  Or.  "Jane  was  all  right  before  she 
w«nt  to  college."  Or,  "J  thought  we  had 
the  best  schools  In  the  countrv."  80,  what 
is  the  answer?  Is  there  a  pattern  or  plan 
behind  a  widespread  movement?  Unfor- 
tunately, this  condition  has  been  brought 
about  largely  by  design.  Briefly,  this  is  the 
story. 

DEBUNKING  THE  FOUNDING  FATHERS 

Thirty-five  years  ago,  Charles  A.  Beard, 
then  a  young  professor  at  Columbia  Uni- 
versity, wrote  a  book  called  An  Economic 
Interpretation  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  In  which  he  questioned  the 
motives  and  the  work  of  the  founding  fathers 
of  this  Republic.  This  book  may  be  properly 
considered  the  primary  source  of  the  de- 
bunkers  of  American  history.  It  advanced 
the  theory  of  economic  determinism,  mean- 
ing that  any  man's  motives  are  domi- 
nated by  his  present  or  expected  wealth,  and 
therefore  his  actions  must  be  Judged  solely 
In  this  light.  Since  moet  of  the  signers  of 
the  Constitution  were  men  of  Kome  wealth 
(quite  naturally,  since  they  were  educated 
and  education  was  rare  and  expensive  in 
those  days)  It  follows,  according  to  the  book, 
that  their  Impelling  motives  for  creating 
this  great  charter  of  freedom  were  not  neces- 
sarUy  for  the  good  of  the  whole  people  but 
rather  for  the  delegates'  own  personal  in- 
terest. 

In  his  1913  book  Beard  sUtes:  "Suppose 
•  •  •  that  substantially  all  of  the  mer- 
chanU.  money  lenders,  securityholders,  man- 
ufacturers, shippers,  capiuilsts,  and  finan- 
clers  and  their  professional  associates  are  to 
be  found  on  one  side  in  support  of  the  Con- 
stitution and  that  substantially  all  or  the 
major  portion  of  the  opposition  came  from 
the  nonslaveholdlng  farmers  and  the  debt- 
ors—would it  not  be  pretty  conclusively  dem- 
onstrated that  our  fundamental  law  was  not 
the  product  of  an  abstraction  known  as  'the 
whole  people,'  but  of  a  group  of  economic  in- 
teresU  which  must  have  expected  beneficial 
results. from  its  adoption?"  The  greater  part 
Of  the  book  Is  then  devoted  to  showing  that 
the  delegates  had  economic  interests  and 
property,  and  thiis  he  proves  his  case. 

Seldom  has  a  more  unjust  and  destructive 
theory  been  advanced  In  the  hL«tory  of  otir 
country.  And  yet.  this  book  has  been  re- 
quired reading  in  thousands  of  schools  and 
colleges  for  a  generation.  "This  book."  sajs 
Walter  Llppmann,  "has  had  an  immense  In- 
fluence upon  the  writing  and  teaching  erf 
American  history  and  upon  the  outlook  of 
the  ger>€ratlon  that  was  educated  In  the 
Interval  between  the  two  great  wars.  It 
would  hardly  be  an  exagseratlon  to  say  that 
thU  book  is  the  classic  which  set  the  fashion 
lor  the  debunking  historians." 

"BtnLDINO    AMERICA"    TEXTBOOKS 

Wow  do  we  find  this  propaganda  in  our 
school  classrooms?  We  certainly  do.  There 
Is  a  series  of  textbooks  called  Building  Amer- 
ica sponsored  by  the  National  Education 
Association.  In  California  the  Sons  of  the 
American  Revolution,  learning  that  the  State 
department  of  edncatlon  Intended  to  In- 
troduce these  books  Into  the  public  schools, 
▼Igoroualy  opposed  the  proposal  and  Insti- 
tuted court  action  to  prevent  it.  I  now  quote 
one  Item  from  the  SAR  complaint  and  peti- 
tion in  the  proce<^lings  before  the  legislature 
of  the  State  of  California: 

"Building  America  is  a  subversive  publica- 
tion In  that  it  undermines  principles  essen- 
tial to  our  form  of  government.  The  follow- 
ing material  conUlned  therein  is  of  that 
character : 

"1.  The  representation  that  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  was  the  work  of 
well-to-do  lawyers,  bankers,  and  business- 
men, acting  against  the  interest  of  the  com- 
mon people,  as  part  of  a  program  to  make 
personal  profit." 

On  page  6  of  volume  11  of  Building  Amer- 
ica we  find  this  text: 


"Nearly  all  the  men  who  gave  their  great 
talents  to  the  Job  were  capable,  well-to-do 
lawyers,  planters,  merchants,  bankers,  or 
businessmen.  Some  of  them  had  lent  money 
to  carry  on  the  Revolution.  Many  had  Con- 
tinental bonds  and  paper  money  which  were 
almost  worthless,  but  which  they  wanted  the 
new  government  to  make  good.  None  of  the 
delegates  was  a  city  mechanic  or  a  small 
farmer  who  owned  little  or  no  property." 

There  you  see  copying  from  Professor 
Beard's  book — as  plain  as  day. 

The  SAR  petition  continues: 

"The  board  was  put  on  notice  regarding 
the  subversive  origin  of  propaganda  In  the 
Building  America  books.  It  was  shown  that 
the  unit.  Our  Constitution,  had  been  pre- 
pared In  1936  In  a  Federal  writers'  project 
In  New  York  City  with  WPA  funds;  that  a 
considerable  part  of  the  material  consisted 
of  hand-outs  from  Federal  propaganda  agen- 
cies; that  the  educational  pattern  was  based 
on  programs  of  left-wing  radical  groups." 

Fortunately  the  SAR  won  a  complete  vic- 
tory In  California  and  the  legislature  refused 
money  for  the  purchase  of  the  hooka.  Build- 
ing America.  Incidentally,  who  do  you  sup- 
poee  put  up  a  good  part  of  the  money  to 
finance  these  textbooks?  The  General  Educa- 
tion Board  (founded  by  John  D.  Rockefeller) 
which  advanced  «50,000  for  this  purpose. 

ORIGIN   OF   PROGRESSIVE   MOVEMENT 

With  the  rise  of  communism  in  Soviet 
Russia,  the  alien  theories  of  Karl  Marx  be- 
gan to  take  root  in  the  United  States.  They 
found  particularly  fertile  soil  ^niong  the 
radical  educators  at  Teachers  College,  Colum- 
bia University,  where  a  small  group  decided 
the  time  was  ripe  for  a  new  social  order  of  a 
collectivlst  character. 

Getting  stimulus  from  the  ldea.s  of  Pro- 
fessors John  Dewey.  Charles  Begird,  and 
others,  the  Institute  of  Intematiooal  Edu- 
cation was  established  in  Columbia  Univer- 
sity in  1919.  It  started  conducting  trips  to 
foreign  lands,  aided  by  educational  foxmda- 
tlon  funds. 

A  noted  educator.  Dr.  John  C.  Almack, 
professor  of  education.  Stanford  University, 
says : 

"Many  teachers  and  students  took  the  pil- 
grimage to  the  Old  World,  usuallv  Includ- 
ing Germany  and  Russia  in  their  Itineraries. 
Many  of  them  returned  challenging  every- 
thing American,  breathing  fire  and  defiance 
to  property,  the  profit  system,  and  the  Con-, 
Btltution,  and  beating  the  tom-toms  for  a' 
new  social  order.  They  began  tlie  active 
diffusion  of  economic  reform  Ideas  by  means 
of  pamphlets,  papers,  panel  discussions, 
fortuns,  lecturers,  teaching,  and  books. 
They  were  filled  with  the  notion  that  revo- 
lution was  Just  around  the  comer,  and  that 
they  must  declare  the  way,  after  Insuring 
their  own  safety,  should  things  go  wrong,  by 
guaranties  of  academic  freedom. 

"The  new  schools  in  Rtossla  were  organized 
and  conducted  after  the  model  laid  out  by 
Jc^n  Dewey  in  Chicago  many  years  earlier. 
The  children  ran  the  schools,  worked  when 
they  pleased,  were  rude  and  tmniannerly, 
and  showed  no  respect  for  parents  or  teach- 
ers. No  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  and 
such  old-fashioned  fundamentals  were  tol- 
erated In  these  modern  schools.  Instead, 
there  was  a  complex  system,  in  which,  with 
social  activities,  skills  were  supposed  to  be 
Introduced  when  and  If  the  pupils  wanted 
them. 

"In  the  Russian  schools  indoctrination  In 
the  practice  of  communism  was  Included  as 
direct  Instruction.  A  teacher  who  would 
have  Introduced  a  doubt  of  Its  merits  would 
have  been  liquidated  by  a  comrade  on  guard 
as  a  counterrevolutionary. 

"Ardent  American  tourists  saw  and  beard 
only  what  the  boss  Bolshevik  wanted  them 
to  see  and  hear.  They  missed  mariy  of  the 
views  that  would  have  shown  the  system  for 
What  It  was. 


"However,  they  came  back  to  America  bub- 
ling  over  with  evangelism  for  the  'new'  edu- 
cation, and  particularly  baliyhooed  'education 
for  a  new  social  order.'  Needless  to  say.  this 
•new  social  order'  embraced  the  tenetjs  and 
practices  of  collectivism,  a  name  caution 
taught  these  apostles  to  prefer  to  Commu- 
nism." 

Prof.  George  S.  Counts  says  In  his  "The 
Soviet  Challenge  to  America?"  I  am  indebted 
to  the  International  Institute  of  Teachers 
CoUege  for  making  both  trips  to  Russia  pos- 
sible." 

COLUMBIA   TTKIVIRarrT  LEADS  THE   Whjf. 

Since  these  activities  were  largely  Under 
the  command  of  Columbia  teachers,  It  was 
only  natural  that  Teachers  College.  Colum- 
bia University,  should  become  the  foui^ln- 
head  of  this  new  type  of  education.  Not  only 
were  teachers  who  were  looking  for  advance- 
ment beginning  to  come  in  great  numbers 
to  Teachers  College,  but  the  summer  schools 
which  taught  these  most  advanced  Ideas 
were  so  well  advertised  that  many  thousands 
came  each  summer,  swept  off  their  f^t  by 
teachings — things  they  had  never  heard  be- 
fore. They  became  the  victims  of  new  the- 
ories of  society  and  the  kind  of  edu«atlop 
(so-called),  which  was  necessary  to  produce 
and  perpetuate  such  a  society.  Consequently, 
they  went  back  to  their  respective  cities. 
towns  and  hamlets  with  the  absolute  con- 
viction that  they  had  discovered  the  ifount 
of  all  educational  knowledge  (Teachers  Col- 
lege) and  the  sure  way  to  save  the  world 
from  the  plague,  and  clvUizatlop  from  Its 
worst  enemy,  namely,  itself. 

Now  multiply  this  yearly  performance  by 
the  number  of  years  since  the  first  World 
War  and  you  can  imagine  how  many  men 
and  women  in  our  teaching  profession  have 
become  Inoculated  with  th^e  subversive 
doctrines. 

Styling  themselves  the  Frontier  Thinkers, 
these  educator-reformers  and  their  i  col- 
leagues, the  more  Aggressive  social  refohners 
experimented  in  lll>eral  schools  and  tested 
the  possibUities  of  capturing  our  educa^onal 
system.  Their  methods  and  technique  were 
extremely  subtle,  and  their  doctrines  were 
artfully  concealed  in  an  attractive  papkage 
labeled  "progressive  education,"  and  deco- 
rated with  ribbons  called  Social  Science. 
Socialism?  Of  course  not.  This  waf  ^e 
new  twentieth  century  streamlined  modiel  of 
democracy,  said  the  Frontier  Thinkers.  As 
everyone  likes  to  be  pro^esslve.  and  every- 
body wants  democracy,  little  opposition 
developed. 

CRAirr   FROM    CARNEGIE    CORPORATION 

In  1026  a  group  known  as  the  American 
Historical  Association  appointed  a  commis- 
sion of  liberal  educators  to  "investigate  the 
teaching  of  history  and  other  social  studies 
in  the  schools."  After  bringing  In  a  pr^lml- 
nary  report  in  1928,  this  commission  was 
enlarged,  secured  a  grant  of  $300000  from 
the  Carnegie  Corporation  and  spent  S  }«ars 
In  dellberatlcms.  From  about  thlsdtlme  the 
more  mlllUnt  social  reformers,  or  '  hard 
progressives,  dominated  the  movement.  In 
1934  the  commission  published  Its  report,  the 
fifteenth  volume  of  which  Is  entitled  "Con- 
clusions and  Recommendations,"  and  con'- 
Wins  the  premise  and  philosophy  of  the  left- 
wing  educators:  Our  American  way  of  life 
Is  a  failure  and  must  make  way  for  a  col- 
lectivlst form  of  society.  Education  is  to 
bring  the  day  of  this  Utopian  integrttbd 
order. 

From  "Conclusions  and  Recommenda- 
tions" we  learn  in  deteU  how  this  indoctrina- 
tion through  the  schools  is  to  be  accom- 
plished. The  propaganda  vehicle  Is  to  bf  Che 
new  Social  Science  courses,  supplanting  the 
traditional  United  SUtes  history,  geogr^hy, 
and  civics.  Textbooks  are  to  be  rewritten, 
special  courses  and  teacher's  guides  are  to 
be  prepared  and  other  teaching  material  is 
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carefully  selected  to  accomplUb  tbls 
purpclee  of  education. 
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the  most  fitting  characterization 
book  Is  the  statement  of  Prof.  Harold 
prominent  English  educator  and  Marx> 
lo  says: 

Ipped  of  its  carefully  neutral  phrases, 
port  Is  an  educational  program  for  a 
America  •  •  •  (It)  could  be  Im- 
ted  In  a  society  only  where  socialism 
le  accepted  way  of  life:  for  it  Is  a  direct 
of  the  Ideals  that  have  shaped  cap- 
America."     (New   Republic,   July   29. 


vs. 


.  was  hatched  the  plan  of  the  coUec- 
at  Teachers  College  to  propagate  alien 
Ideolckies  through  the  public  schools  from 
to  coast. 
Haijlng   formulated    this    ambitious    plan, 
ound   that  the  most  dlfHcult  part  of 
program    was   to   Introduce   it   Into   the 
schools.     After  all,  to  change  the  cll- 
)f  opinion  of  American  citizens  so  that 
irlll  discard  many  traditional   Instltu- 
Is  no  small  undertaking.     Who  knew 
soards  of  education  and  parents  would 
to   say?     Obviously   the   task   required 
preparation  and  extreme  tact  In  pres- 
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RUGC  S    SOCIAL   SCIXNCK    COI7BSKS 

Of  the  ablest  for  this  task  was  Prof. 

Rugg.  of  Teachers  College,  keen,  re- 

ful.    teacher   of   teachers.      Rugg    had 

j?en    an    exponent    of   the   new   social 

*nd    had    experimented    with    courses 

ing   the   Idea.     In   fact.   In   the  early 

ae  Introduced  his  social  science  pamph- 

o  the  Lincoln  School  of  New  York  City. 

I  he  strong  support  of  radical  colleagues. 

Rugg  introduced  his  social  science 

into  other  schools,  and  In  time  his 

comprehensive  courses,  including  10  or 

extbooks  and  various  accessories,  were 

In  approximately  5.000  schools. 

working  tools  of  this  system   are  as 

:  Textbooks,  workbooks,  and  Teacher's 

One  or  two  examples  will  show  the 

of  this  system,  which  emphasizes  at- 

at  expense  of  knowledge. 

of  the  pupil's  workbooks  the  ques- 

asked:   "Is  the  United  States  a  land 

for   all    our   people?     Why? 

the  answer  the  child  should  give  ac- 

to    the    Teachers    Guide    For    Our 

and  Our  People  (p.  38)  : 

United  States  Is  not  a  land  of  oppor- 

for  all  our  people:    for  one-fifth  of 

e  do  not   earn   any  money   at   all. 

ire  great  differences  In  the  standards 

of  the  different  classes  of   people. 

ijorlty  do  not  have  any  real  security." 

of  us  hold  the  belief  that  our  country 

to  dictatorships  of  other  nations. 

(parently  we  are  wrong.     For  this  Is 

Teacher's  Guide  for  America's  March 

Democracy  (p.  52)  rules  out  any  such 
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;he  315  pupils  88  percent  said  that 
owing  statement  was  true.  "My  coun- 
unquestlonably  the  best  country  In 
Now  the  attitude  thus  expressed 
:hat  we  decidedly  do  not  want  to  de- 
our  classes. " 

other  Up«  to  teachers,  we  And  thU 

Teacher's  Guide  for  America's  March 

Democracy  (p.  68)  : 

the  War   for   Independence   essen- 

an  economic  struggle  between  the 

classes  of  England  and  the  Colonies."  , 

we  find  many  Instances  of  the  Influ- 

Beard  s  thinking  In  1913.     In  one  of 

I^arold  Rugg's  social-science  textbooks. 

of  American  Government  and  Cul- 

127,  the  following  text  appears : 

land  speculation  later  Involved  many 

i  them  were  Franklin.  Galla- 

■•nry,  Robert  Morris.  James  Wll- 

many  len  widely  known  men.     Th« 

soon  saw  that  to  protect  their 
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ownership  they  must  have  the  help  of  a 
recognized  Central  Government  which  would 
establish  land  offices,  make  accurate  surveys, 
and  establish  Army  posts  to  protect  th* 
settlers.  There  was  a  second  group  of  specu- 
lators who  also  wanted  a  Central  Govern- 
ment. They  were  gamblers  who  were  buying 
up  the  depreciated  paper  money." 

In  Rug^s  Teachers  Guide  for  America's 
March  Toward  Democracy,  page  71,  we  find 
the  following: 

"The  convention,  however,  consisted  of  a 
very  small  self -selected,  group  of  well-to-do, 
educated  upper-class  Americans,  many  of 
whom  were  exceedingly  conservative.  This 
was  the  group  that  made  the  written  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States  ' 

And  in  the  same  Teacher's  Guide  on  psge 
72  U  this: 

"Furthermore,  show  that  not  more  than  3 
percent  of  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  United 
States  actually  voted  on  the  ratification  of 
the  new  Constitution.  Emphasize  that  thus 
only  the  small  property  class  was  represented 
In  this  conservative  government  " 

This  is  history  as  taught  by  the  Rugg  sys- 
tem. 

These  examples  illustrate  the  kind  of  atti- 
tude taught  by  the  Rugg  courses.  In  scores 
of  other  Instances  the  American  way  of  life 
Is  subtly  undermined,  disparaged  or  openly 
attacked. 

While  Beard  did  not  teach  socialism  the 
altematlv#  to  constitutional  freedom  in  this 
age  Is  socialism. 

The  pity  Is  that  the  millions  who  have 
read  and  are  still  being  taught  the  eco- 
nomic interpretation  of  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  will  not  read  or  be  taught 
the  histories,  by  Charles  A  and  Mary  Beard. 
written  30  and  35  years  later.  They  power- 
fully present  the  facts  that  reveal  the  bless- 
ings of  a  free  society  as  against  the  workings 
of  the  socialized  or  authoritarian  state,  par- 
ticularly the  Republic,  the  Federalist  papers. 
Roosevelt  and  the  Coming  of  the  War,  and 
Basic  History  of  the  United  States  in  which 
the  professor  and  his  wife  say: 

"With  this  book  we  bring  to  a  close  our 
many  years  of  cooperative  efforts  In  seeking 
to  Interpret  the  long  course  of  American 
history,  newly  written  to  express  the  his- 
torical judgment  which  we  have  reached 
after  more  than  40  years  devoted  to  the 
study  of  documents  and  the  observation  of 
life  at  first  hand  In  all  parts  of  the  United 
States,  rural  and  urban,  and  In  parts  of  the 
Old  World  and  the  Orient." 

9CHZME  or   INDOCrmiNATION 

Soon  the  entire  scheme  of  Indoctrination 
of  the  Frontier  Thinkers  became  entrenched 
In  our  educational  system  from  grade  schools 
to  colleges.  Beard,  Dewey.  Counts  and  num- 
erovis  othefs  did  the  spade  work.  Rugg  and 
others  write  the  courses  for  children  to  fit 
the  spectflcations  of  the  plan  Then  they  de- 
vise courses  for  teachers,  which  sell  them  on 
the  philosophy  and  expect  them  to  sell  the 
community  through  the  medium  of  the  chil- 
dren. Then  teachers'  colleges  fall  Into  llns 
by  making  similar  courses  mandatory  for 
those  seeking  advanced  degrees.  Qualifying 
teachers  then  are  rated  as  speclallsU  in  the 
social  sciences  and  favored  In  progressive 
sctiools.  where  they  naturally  advocate  the 
UM  of  Rugg's  and  similar  courses  And  so 
the  cycle  of  propaganda  Is  complete.  All  of 
which  has  been  financed  by  millions  of  good 
capitalistic  dollars  from  educational  founda- 
tions assisting  to  cut  the  throat  of  the  very 
economic  system  which  creatednhem! 

TBACIC    KJCstTLTS    NOW    iPMMWI 

Briefly,  that  Is  how  it  happmad — how  tbs 
radical  teachers  captured  the  citadel  of  learn- 
ing, while  parents  did  not  realise  what  was 
going  on.  and  consolidated  their  position  by 
means  of  great  organizations  such  as  th« 
NXA. 

Now.  what  has  been  the  result  of  20  years 
or  more  of  this  kind  of  education?  After 
all,  we  are  not  prejudiced  against  new  ideas 


or  methods  and  should  Judge  any  Instltu* 
tlon  by  Its  results — Its  effect  on  our  society. 
There  have  been  some  benefits  or  good 
points,  but  they  have  been  so  minor  as  com- 
pared to  the  bad  ones  that  the  general  effect 
on  millions  of  the  younger  generation  has 
been  little  short  of  tragic.  A  fair  appraisal 
of  this  educational  scheme  for  a  new  social 
order  will  reveal  vlt$l  defects,  as  follows: 
(1)  It  has  caused  shocking  deficiencies  In 
knowledge  of  mathapiatics.  history,  civics, 
geography,  spelling,  grammar,  and  other 
basic  subjects.  (2)  St  has  given  unsound 
citizenship  training  by  Ignoring  or  wmken- 
Ing  discipline.  Initiative,  respect  lor  autlwr- 
ity,  willingness  to  work,  and  other  attributes 
of  good  training.  (3)  The  social  science 
In  particular  has  been  used  as  a  cover  In 
many  instances  for  Indoctrination  In  Marx- 
Ism  and  other  subversive  activities  under- 
mining faith  In  our  American  Instltur.lons. 

"nme  will  not  permit  detailed  reference  to 
the  many  fallacies  of  progessive  ediicttlon. 
We  all  have  seen  these  costly  failures,  in- 
cluding many  to  show  the  deficiencies  now 
apparent  in  basic  education.  For  Instance, 
Mathematics — I  have  a  letter  written  dur- 
ing the  war  from  an  admiral  of  cur  Na  .7  to 
a  professor  of  the  University  of  MlAlgan. 
It  says  in  part: 

"A  carefully  prepared  selective  examina- 
tion was  given  to  4.200  entering  freshmen 
at  27  of  the  leading  unlveniltles  and  Col- 
leges of  the  United  States.  Sixty-eight  per- 
cent of  the  men  taking  this  examlnution 
were  unable  to  pass  the  arithtnetical  reason- 
ing test.  Sixty-two  percent  failed  the  whole 
test,  which  Included  also  arithmetical  nom- 
blnatlons,  vocabulary,  and  spatial  relations. 
The  majority  of  failures  were  not  merely 
border  line,  but  were  far  below  passing  g^ade. 
Of  the  4.200  entering  freshmen  who  wished 
to  enter  the  Naval  Reserve  Officers'  Tialn- 
Ing  Corps,  only  10  percent  had  already  t:iken 
elemenury  trigonometry  In  the  high  schools 
from  which  they  had  graduated.  Only  23 
percent  had  taken  more  than  one  and  a  half 
years  of  mathematics  In  high  school.  In 
order  to  enroll  the  necessary  number  of 
men  in  the  training  schools.  It  was  found 
necessary  at  one  of  the  training  stations  to 
lower  the  sUndards  In  50  percent  of  the 
admissions.  ThU  necessltv  is  attributed  to 
a  deficiency  in  the  early  educations  of  the 
men  involved." 

The  Army  had  similar  experiences. 

History:  Wise  men  have  long  known  that 
a  knowlMf*  of  history  is  Indlspensabl.-  to 
good  cltlanuhlp.  for  it  is  the  essence  of  mins 
experience  through  the  ages.  "Not  to  know 
what  happened  before  one  was  bom  Is  al- 
ways  to  be  a  child."  said  Clcefo.  No  naMon 
can  be  severed  from  a  preceding  generation 
and  hUtory.  therefore,  becomes  a  continuous 
drama  wherein  each  scene  leads  to  the  next. 

In  a  survey  made  by  the  New  York  Times 
in  1943,  college  freshmen  throughout  the 
Nation  revealed  a  striking  Ignorance  of  even 
the  elementary  aspecU  of  United  States 
history,  "and  knew  almost  nothing  about 
many  important  phases  of  their  country's 
^wth    and   development."   said   Benjamin 

Seven  thousand  students  In  36  colleges 
and  universities  In  all  sections  of  the  country 
were  examined.  A  large  majority  of  these 
college  freshmen  could  not  identify  such 
names  as  Abraham  Lincoln,  Thomas  Jeffer- 
son, Andrew  Jackson,  or  Theodore  Rooaerelt 
Of  those  questioned,  1,705,  or  25  percent  did 
not  know  that  Abraham  Lincoln  was  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  SUtes  during  the  Civil 
War.  Twenty-five  studenu  listed  George 
Waahlnglon  as  having  been  president  during 
that  highly  Imporunt  period;  35  percent 
listed  Alexander  Hamilton  as  being  princi- 
pally famous  as  President  of  the  United 
«•»••.  A  goodly  number  of  atudenu  luted 
^nttton  as  being  hlatorlcaUy  Important  be- 
cause of  hU  watches' 

The  survey  revealed  that  most  of  these 
students  had  taken  cotines  In  social  studia* 
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<»»oeM  science,  but  that  82  percent  of  the 
colleges  of  thU  country  do  not  require  the 
teaching  of  United  States  history  fw  the 
undergraduate  degree.  Pew  of  the  students 
had  any  notion  of  the  geographical  and  hU- 
torical  formation  of  the  United  States. 

Civics:  For  many  generations,  the  coiu^e 
known  as  civics  was  an  Important  one  in 
American  schools,  featuring  a  study  of  the 
United  States  Constitution,  Its  hUtory  and 
philosophy.  But  under  the  scheme  of  th* 
Frontier  Thinkers,  civics  as  a  separate  course 
was  dropped  along  with  history  and  geog- 
raphy to  make  room  for  social  science.  Fig- 
ures of  the  United  States  Office  of  Education 
show  that  only  5  97  percent  of  high-school 
students,  or  1  in  17,  took  civil  government. 
and  many  of  these  courses  stressed  police, 
firemen,  garbage  can,  fly  control,  and  similar 
matters  of  local  government  .  Such  Informa- 
tion U  desirable,  but  hardly  at  the  expense  of 
the  knowledge  and  understanding  of  our 
charter  of  freedom  and  the  basic  law  of  the 
land. 

Although  the  BUI  of  Rights  and  the  Con- 
stitution are  significant  milestones  In  this 
Nation's  life,  the  students  queried  in  the 
N.  Y.  Times  survey  were  only  slightly  familiar 
with  both  of  these  great  documents.  Lees 
thsn  half  of  these  college  freshmen  could 
name  two  of  the  many  specific  powers 
granted  to  Congress  by  the  Constitution, 
while  only  45  percent  could  name  four  spe- 
cific freedoms  guaranteed  In  the  Bill  of 
ElghU. 

Geography:  "Inasmuch   as  America's  his- 
tory unfolds  In  a  geographic  setting,  without 
some  concept  of  this  setting  an  understand- 
ing of  local  and  sectional  trends  would  ap- 
pear   impossible, "    says    Benjamin    Pine    in 
Times  survey.     The  studenu  were  asked  to 
name  the  SUtes  starting  with  Massachusetts 
In    their    geographic    order    from    north    to 
south.     Only  3  percent  of  the  students— 198 
out  of  7,000  could  list  the  States  along  the 
eastern  seaboard  with  any  degree  of  accuracy. 
Most   of    our   students   did   not   have    the 
faintest  notion  of  what  thU  country  looka 
like.  .St.  Louis,  located  on  America's  most 
f.iinous  river,  the  Mississippi,  was  placed  on 
the  Pacific  Ocean,  Ijike  Huron.  Lake  Erie,  the 
Atlantic    Ocean,    Ohio    River,    St.    Lawrence 
River,  and  almost  every  plsce  else.     Only  15 
percent  of  the  college  freshmen  had  any  idea 
where    Portland,   Oreg..    was    located.     Two 
hundred    and    fifty    students    thought    that 
Portland,  Oreg..  was  on  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 
As  you  niay  know.  Scarsdale,  N.  Y.  has  long 
been  e  stronghold  of  progressive  education. 
Long   after   Its   fallacies   had    been   exposed 
throughout  the  Nation,  the  Frontier  Thinkers 
were  able  to  hold  out  at  Scarsdale.  until  a 
committee   of   alaj-med    parents   made    their 
own  survey,  viewed  the  resulu  and  insUted 
on  cleaning  house.     On  the  subject  of  socUl 
studies  versus  the  separate  teaching  of  geog- 
raphy,  hUtory  and  civics  under   their  own 
names,  their  report,  which  should  be  read 
by  every  school  board  In  the  country,  states: 
"Some  fathers  and  apparently  mothers  have 
been  surprised  at  the  ignorance  of  some  Scars. 
dale  school  graduates  about  geography;  and 
there  U  a  country-wide  recognition  of  defi- 
ciencies In  history." 

A  sample  question  Illustrating  the  way 
geography  U  uught.  is  offered  as  a  poaslble 
explanation  of  the  deficiency  in  thU  subject. 
The  question  U:  "Petroleum  U  getting  more 
Important  because — ."  These  four  possible 
answers  are  printed  from  which  pupils  are 
to  mark  one  as  being  correct:  "1.  Much 
money  U  Invested  In  It.  2.  There  are  many 
oil  wells.  3.  Oil  wells  are  valuable.  4.  Gaso- 
line U  needed  for  autos."  "Just  what  element 
of  geography."  says  the  committee,  "would 
that  Implant  In  sixth-grade  pupil  minds?" 
Resdlng  and  spelling:  It  was  found  that 
SO  percent  of  the  parents  were  dissatUfled 
With  the  progress  their  children  had  made  In 
reading,  and  774  percent  of  parents  were 


dissatisfied  with  their  children's  ability  to 
spell.    The  committee  said: 

"Simple  subjects  singly  taught  accrumulate 
more  ultimate  knowledge  than  any  potpourri 
which  is  'predomlnently  social.'  " 

The  following  recommendations  were 
made : 

1.  We  urge  that  the  term  social  studies 
be  dropped  completely  from  teacher  inter- 
course with  pupils  and  parents  and  from 
their  reports. 

2.  We  recommend  the  teaching  .Df  geog- 
raphy as  a  distinct  course  of  study  in  the 
elementary  schools,  with  einphasUon  map 
or  space  geography  as  distlnguteh*d  from 
economic  geography. 

3.  We  recommend  the  teaching  of  a  con- 
tinuity of  undiluted  history.  By  undiluted 
we  mean  what  a  most  eminent  educator  ex- 
pressed thus:  "More  teaching  from  history 
and  less  from  contemporary  scenes." 

If  time  permitted,  a  similar  condition  could 
be  shown  In  writing,  speaking,  grammar, 
sound  economics  and  other  subjects  neces- 
sary to  a  basic  education,  and  also  deficien- 
cies in  general  citizenship  training. 

English:  Por  instar.ce.  the  average  Amer- 
ican high-school  graduate  U  ill -prepared  to 
read,  write  and  speak  the  EnglUb  language, 
according  to  a  report  prepared  by  Prof.  Albert 
Elsacser  of  Princeton  University  and  Prof. 
Albert  H.  Thayer  of  Bowdoln  College,  and 
submitted  recently  to  the  School  and  College 
Conference  on  English  at  the  Hotel  New 
Yorker. 

Based  on  a  poll  of  English  Instructora  in 
106  colleges  and  imiversities  which  trained 
Army  and  Navy  students  during  the  war,  the 
report  made  15  recommendations  to  modify 
English  teaching  practices  in  secondary 
schools 

Of  the  106  colleges  and  universities  polled, 
only  7  disapproved  of  the  committee's  in- 
dictment of  the  trainees'  preparation  in  Eng- 
lish. One  institution  reported  that  a  third 
of  its  trainees  was  so  "grossly  deficient  as  to 
make  it  Incredible  to  us  that  any  secondary 
school  would  permit  their  graduation/' 

DSMOLISHINC    LOTALTIZS    AND    TRADmONS 

Another  seriou*  objection  to  thU  educa- 
tion for  the  new  social  order  is  that  it  U 
a  philosophy  of  pure  materialism. 

The  theory  is  that  the  religious  influence 
which  fits  certain  standards  of  morality,  hon- 
esty. Integrity,  and  loyalty  is  a  sham  and  a 
deltulon  and  has  no  place  In  education.  In 
short,  these  time-tested  verities  must  give 
way  to  a  philosophy  of  change  In  which 
nothing  Is  constant  or  sUble.  It  is  a  simple 
step  from  this  to  the  acceptance  of  a  ma- 
terialistic philosophy  which  Is  the  Marxian 
doctrine. 

Effort  Is  centered  on  demolishing  loyal- 
ties and  shattering  our  objects  of  allegiance. 
ThU  U  cleverly  termed  "changing  our  atti- 
tude" which  U  an  essential  step  to  the  up- 
rooting of  many  time-honored  loyalties  and 
respected  customs  and  traditions  of  patri- 
otism and  culture  which  have  been  the 
foundations  upon  which  our  Republic  was 
buut. 

Coupled  with  thU,  the  child  is  deprived 
of  history,  geography  and  civics  as  separate 
courses.  These  time-honored  and  vitally 
Important  subjects  are  lost  In  these  social 
science  courses  of  indoctrination.  As  a  con- 
sequence, the  student  so  educated  U  cut 
loose  from  the  phUosophles  of  life  which  the 
ages  have  proved  of  value. 

He  Is  taught  that  there  are  no  permanent 
values  or  standards  and  that  he  must  have 
no  concept  but  one  of  change.  Inevitable 
change.  Thus  the  child  is  submerged  In  a 
propaganda  of  dUbellef  and  cast  adrift  in  a 
sea  of  doubt  and  cynicism.  He  Is  like  a  ship 
without  a  rudder. 

This  whole  scheme  is  so  skillfully  designed 
that  It  has  fooled  millions  of  people.  In 
fact,  many  adults  and  even  teachera  have 
been  deceived  by  this  program  which  mas- 
querades cleverly  under  the  attractive  ban- 


ner ct  "niberallsm,"  "progressive  education," 
and  an  effort  to  Improve  our  "democracy." 

A  serious  aspect  Is  the  radical  teachef'g 
concept  of  his  function  in  oiu  society.  Ac- 
cording to  a  committee  of  the  Progressive 
Education  Association,  of  which  Prof.  George 
Counts  was  chairman,  our  teachers  should 
consider  themselves  as  "the  spiritual  leaders 
of  the  masses  of  the  people."  (A  Call  to 
Teachers  of  the  Nation,  p.  19.)  The  Com- 
mittee explains  that  teachers  should  not 
consider  themselves  "tools  of  the  State:  nor 
does  It  mean  that  they  are  constrained  to 
defend  the  existing  social  system."  (ibid.) 
"Even  the  taxpayers,"  It  says,  "have  no  spe- 
cial claim  on  the  schools;  they  are  but,  tfie 
tax  collectors  of  society."     (Ibid.) 

Most  citizens  are  unaware  of  this  attitude, 
but  It  exists  in  many  places  and  fortunately 
the  Scarsdale  (N.  Y.)  parents,  heretofore 
mentioned,  dealt  with  It  in  the  good-old 
American  tradition.     They  said: 

"Our  considered  positior  is  that,  greatly 
as  we  admire  our  school  k»iiders,  we  Relieve 
ourselves  capable  as  a  community  of  debat- 
ing educational  methods  on  an  even  footing. 
We  accept  no  Inferior  status  for  parents  in 
counseling  with  school  authorities  on  the 
education  of  our  children. 

"Many  of  our  club  members  in  the  profes- 
sions, arts  and  Industries  are  more^tban 
adequately  educated  for  teaching  require- 
ments, but  find  other  callings  more  attractive 
or  congenial." 

So,  when  we  review  thU  revolutionary  edu- 
cational plan  objectively  and  see  the  results 
of  20  years  in  operation,  we  find  that  on 
balance  it  U  definitely  bad.  To  sum  up,  I  can 
do  no  better  than  to  quote  from  that  keen 
student  of  our  times— Dr.  Henry  Link— who 
said: 

"Our  capitalistic  system  supports  th«  larg- 
est, I  will  not  say  the  greatest,  educatlonid 
system  In  history,  but  Its  lack  of  an  adequate- 
ideology  encourages  that  system  to  ttirn  out 
more  and  more  Scxriallsts  who  would  destroy 
the  very  system  which  made  their  education 
possible.  That  Is  one  reason  why  I  have 
described  the  American  educational  system 
in  some  of  my  writings  as  'The  most  elaborate 
plan  ever  conceived  for  obscuring  and  even 
denying  the  elementary  facts  oTlile.'  But 
let  \is  not  blame  the  educators,  let  us  bl^e- 
ourselves,  because  while  we  have  supported 
education  with  our  dollars,  we  have  neglected 
to  guide  It  with  our  principles." 

MAWT    ABLX    EOtTCATORS    FIGHT    PLAH 

Now,  In  these  remarks,  I  have  dealt  rather 
roughly  with  our  educational  setuo  because 
It  deserved  it.  But,  I  wish  to  make  It  very 
clear  that  I  am  not  condemning  all  our 
schools  and  colleges  and  certainly  not  the 
teaching  profession  as  a  whole,  fcr  which 
I  have  the  highest  regard.  Thousands  of 
schools  have  refused  to  accept  in  whole  or 
in  part  this  insidious  pattern  of  education, 
and  others  have  thrown  it  out  when  Its  true 
nature  was  revealed. 

Great  credit  must  be  given  to  the  teachers 
who  have  fought  for  years  without  organiza- 
tion or  recognition,  against  the  apparently 
overwhelming  Influence  of  the  radical  edu- 
cators. Against  all  kinds  of  pressure,  they 
have  held  true  to  their  principles  and  now 
see  their  Judgment  vindicated. 

Z3<GLAND'S  DBXS8  EEHCABSAI.  FOH  UNITED  STATSS 

Now,  if  you  would  see  the  pattern  that 
these  polltlco-educaton  have  for  the  UnUed 
States  you  should  follow  closely  the  progJkm 
of  the  Socialist  labor  government  In  England. 
This  labor  government  is  the  child  of  the 
Fabian  Society,  pioneered  by  Sidney  and 
Beatrice  Webb  in  London  in  1884.  As  you  see 
one  Industry  after  another  being  nationaliaed, 
the  farmers  being  told  what  they  may  sow, 
how  they  must  reap,  and  citlKns  generally 
ordered  to  work  where  directed  and  under 
conditions  prescribed  by  the  state — all  under 
heavy  penalty  on  refusal— you  can  see  liberty 
rapidly  disappearing  and  the  hollow  mockery 
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ttaln'i  proud  boaat  of  centuries  that 
man's  home  U  his  castle. 

when  you  read  that  the  natlonallza- 
of  the  medical  profession,  with  all  the 
I  onsequences.  Is  being  ruthlessly  pushed 
•gall  St  the  violent  protesu  of  87  percent  of 
Snglfnd's  doctors  and  surgeons,  you  should 
at  the  bills  now  pending  In  our  Con- 
tor  socialized  medicine,  for  it  Is  the 
_  of  the  same  plan, 
you  are  now  being  affoMad  a  drcaa 
.    or    whiit    these    profMaors    hava 
plan|ied  for  our  country  and  are  successfully 
Ing  out.    A  year  or  so  ago,  George  Ber- 
Shaw.  It  leader  of  the  Fabian  Society  In 
dacUrad  that  the  objectives  of  thla 
*are    beint;    accomplished    la 
■Dglfnd,  and  4he  United  States  was  next. 

the    Frontier    Thlnlwrs    conceived 

alaborat*  and  clever  plan  many  yeara 
they  aatlmated  that  It  would  take  one 
generation    to    accomplish    their 
by  means  of  education.     They  have 
had   about   two-thirds   of  the   allotted 
They  have  completed  the  Job  In  Eng- 
and  you  may  ]v>dge  for  yourself  how 
near  y  tbay  have  reached  their  goal  In  our 
coui  try 
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Itaders  are  able,  intelligent  and  de- 

.  and   they   are   using  your   money 

your  schools  and  your  children  to  bring 

And   if  and  when   that  sad  day 

strikes   this   glorious  country   you   will 

emerging  from  their  pink  Ivory  towers 

real  heroes  of  the  movement,  several 

al  educators  Just  aa  Prof    Harold  Laskl 

the    plaudlU   'Ul    ■Bffiand    when    the 

8ocl|iltsts  took  over. 

XMOnoNAUZZS    SOCIAL   KSTOaMXlS 

noted   educator,   Dr.   John   L.    Tlldsley, 
Assistant  Superintendent  of  Schools. 
York   City,    holds    this    view    of    thesa 
Thinkers.     "I  have  coma  to  believe 
jroup  In  the  main  favors  a  society  not 
ated   by   the   profit   motive,   a  society 
led  as  a  democratic  .collectlvlst  society 
•     they  are  primarily  social  reformers, 
world-makers  rather  than  school  mas- 
and  are  therefore  seemingly  Indifferent 
quality  of  education  today.     •     •     • 
extreme  Frontier  Thinkers  plan  to  cap- 
the    collectlvlst    aoclety    by   exploiting 
really  educating)  the  children  through 
agency   of    the    teachers    and    enrolling 
In  a  movement  approved  by  probably 
5  percent  of  the  parents.     Such  a  plan 
Immoral  and  impracticable.     •     •     • 
aaa  It  they  are  no  longer  School  Mas- 
they  are  Just  emotionalized  social  re- 
The  world  needs  both  school  mas- 
and    renovators    of    society:    but    why 
the  labels?      Why  employ  the  very  ex- 
blnery  of  the  school  for  an  end 
ta  not  education   but   merely  conver- 
'"  (The  Social  Frontier.  July  1.  1938.) 
long  last,  many  people  are  becoming 
and  endeavoring  to  do  something 
this   serious  condition   In   education, 
they  lack  leadership  and  organization. 
great  majority  are  too  engroaaed  in  thetr 
affairs  to  visit  their  schools,  read  their 
s  textbooks  and  find  out  what  thay 
being  taught,     it  is  truly  amazing  that 
parents  are  not  enraged  at  those  re- 
for  this  shocking  betrayal  of  our 
Have    w«   loat   our   great   American 
of  righteous  indignation?     Some- 
I   think    w«   have.     Perhaps   we   are 
drunk.     If  ao,  wa  had   better  aober 
and  soon,  for  tima  Is  fast  running  out. 
huga  numbers  of  the  younger  genera- 
bar*  been  educated   to  worship  falaa 
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should  know  by  now  that  all  our  ef- 

to  rout  Communism  amongst  adults 

b*  oiUy  a  temportl^  victory  at  beat,  if 

Doany  of  our  achooU  and  colleges  con- 

to  spawn  collectlvlsts  and  socialists. 

these  alien  forms  of  society  are  baaed 

the    economic    and    political    prindplea 

llandam.  which  para  the  way  for  Com- 


ipunlsm.  We  have  aeen  the  proa<  of  thia 
a  docen  times  In  coiutrlts  that  have  fallen 
behind  the  iron  curtain. 

Let  us  not  forget  that  when  Cicero'*  last 
effort  failed  and  the  gataa  of  tha  Roman 
Republic  were  opened  to  tha  barbarians  from 
the  North.  It  partabad  la  tb«  «tQat  along  with 
the  bopea  and  aoplta linna  of  sMnkind.  And 
It  waa  nearly  I.SOO  yeara  thar—ftar  before  a 
republican  form  of  govemmaat  worthy  of 
tha  name  dared  to  rear  Its  head  In  Italy. 
Wealth  may  come,  wealth  may  go;  material 
aecurity  may  be  a  fact  today  and  a  fiction 
tomorrow,  but  oiye  the  Ilbertlaa  of  man  ars 
destroyed  no  one  can  tell  whan  or  if  tbay 
will  aver  b*  raatorcd. 


Veterans'  Beneili 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HAMILTON  C.  JONES 

or  Korm  caaauna 
IN  THE  HOnSI  OF  RXnUBBIirTATTV«9 

Wednesday .  June  if,  t948 

Mr.  JONES  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  glad  to  have  been  selected 
a  member  of  the  Veterans'  Attain  Com- 
mittee of  the  Hou.se  of  ReprmnUtifea. 
I  have  always  been  deeply  InfWtod  In 
veterans  and  veterans'  dependents*  mat- 
ters, and  my  membership  on  the  commit- 
tee has  given  me  the  opportunity  to  help 
enact  beneficial  legislation  for  the  de- 
serving veterans  and  their  dependents. 

I  have  studied  H.  R.  3748  and  H.  R. 
5588.  and  I  am  very  gistd  that  the  House 
of  Representatives  passed  both  of  these 
bills  without  a  dissenting  vote.  H.  R. 
3748  authorizes  a  greatly  needed  increase 
In  pension  rates*  for  the  dependents  of 
World  War  I  and  World  War  II  veterans 
whose  deaths  were  the  result  of  service 
In  these  wars.  Too  much  cannot  be  done 
for  the  dependents  of  the  men  and 
women  who  have  made  the  supreme  sac- 
rifice in  defense  of  our  Nation.  Cer- 
tainly no  amount  of  money  could  take 
the  place  of  a  father,  mother,  son,  or 
dauRhter. 

The  pensions  authorized  by  H.  R.  3748 
will  go  a  long  way  toward  assisting  wid- 
ows and  other  dependents  of  veterans  In 
their  efforts  to  meet  the  present  eco- 
nomic situation.  When  it  is  conaiitrtd 
that  the  cost-of-living  index  pubilslMNl 
by  the  Department  of  Commerce  In  Mi.y 
1943.  when  the  last  pension  rates  were 
set  for  dependents  of  veterans,  was  125.1 
for  all  items  and  143  for  food  and  that  in 
January  1948  the  cost  of  living  Index  had 
risen  to  168  8  for  all  Items  and  207.7  for 
food,  the  problems  of  living  under  the 
old  pension  rates  can  be  readily  under- 
stood for  widows  and  other  dependents 
of  veterans. 

Under  the  provisions  of  H.  R.  3748  a 
widow  will  receive  $75  per  month,  a 
widow  and  one  child.  $115;  and  for  a 
widow  and  two  or  more  children  there 
Is  authorized  $20  additional  for  each 
child.  Where  the  deceased  veteran 
leaves  no  widow  but  one  child,  the 
amount  Is  raised  from  the  present  $30 
to  $50  with  $20  for  each  addiUonal  child, 
the  total  amoimt  to  be  equally  divided. 
Where  the  veteran  has  left  a  dependent 
lather  or  mother,  the  pension  is  $75  and 


where  there  is  a  dependent  mother  and 
father,  $40  each.  The  bill  defines  as  de- 
pendent one  parent  whose  annual  in- 
come does  not  exceed  $1,800  or  both 
parents  who  do  not  have  an  Income  of 
$3,000.  In  determining  the  annual  In- 
come, any  payments  made  by  a  parent 
(or  expense  of  iMi  UlMU  of  the  veteran 
or  such  expcoM  of  burial  of  the  veteran 
as  ezcMds  the  amount  of  the  allowance 
authorised  bf  Veterans  Regulation  No.  9 
(a>.  as  amfiMlrt.  shall  be  excluded  and 
any  payments  by  the  United  Stataa  Oof- 
emment  because  of  disability  or  deftth 
under  laws  administered  by  the  Veterans' 
Admmiatzatlon  shall  not  be  considered 
nor  shaB  Bfe- Insurance  payments  from 
any  other  source.  Including  income  there- 
from in  an  amount  less  than  $3,000  re- 
ceived in  any  one  year,  be  considered. 

The  authorMat  of  pensions  for  widows 
and  other  dependents  of  veterans  vmder 
the  provisions  of  this  bill  does  not  consti- 
tute a  gift,  contribution,  or  charity  but 
simply  re|»resents  our  great  nation's  ef- 
fort to  assume  the  obligations  of  the  men 
and  vnonen  who  fougbt  and  died  In  its 
defense.  It  is  my  opinlOD  that  the  more 
our  Nation  can  assume  in  the  way  of 
hrtpin  widows  and  other  dependents  of 
f  tbeae  veterans,  the  better  will  the  Nation 
be  able  in  the  future  to  have  sufficient 
military  strength  for  any  national  emer- 
gency. 

H.  R  5588  provides  an  lncrea.««e  of  com- 
pensation for  certain  veterans  with  serv- 
ice-connected disabilities  of  60  percent 
or  more  who  have  dependents.  It  ap- 
plies to  veterans  of  the  Spanish-Amer- 
ican War.  World  War  I  and  World  War 
II.  and  to  peacetime  veterans  whose  dis- 
abilities are  the  result  of  extrahaiardous 
duty  or  conditions  simulating  war. 

Under  existing  laws  the  amount  paid 
for  service-connected  disabilities  is  the 
same  whether  the  veteran  is  unmarried, 
married,  has  one  child,  several  children, 
or  a  dependent  parent  or  parents.  This 
bill  proYldcs  that  in  cases  of  total  dis- 
ability the  veteran  shall  receive  in  addi- 
tion to  the  flat  award  compensation  In 
the  amount  of  $30  if  he  has  a  wife  but  no 
children:  $50  if  he  has  a  wife  and  one 
child;  $65  if  he  has  a  wife  and  two  chil- 
dren; $80  If  he  has  a  wife  and  three  or 
more  children.  If  the  veteran  has  no 
wife  and  one  child  living,  he  would  Ret 
$20  additional:  no  wife  but  two  children 
living.  $35  additional:  no  wife  but  three 
or  more  children  living.  $50  additional; 
and  if  he  has  a  mother  or  father,  either 
or  both  dependent  upon  him  for  support, 
$25  additional  for  each  parent  so  de- 
pendent. Certainly  no  objection  could 
be  raised  by  anyone  authorizing  addi- 
tional pasrments  of  compensation  to  a 
vetertin  60  percent  or  more  disabled  by 
service-connected  dl.sabilitles  to  help 
him  meet  the  high  cost  of  living  today 
In  supporting  his  dependents.  When 
Congress  again  meets  I  feel  certain  leg- 
islation will  be  proposed  and  considered 
that  win  provide  additional  benefits  for 
veterans  suffering  from  service-con- 
nected disabilities  of  less  than  60  per- 
cent. 

Let  me  again  state  that  I  am  glad  that 
I '  have  had  the  opportunity  to  study 
these  bills  as  well  as  other  proposed  bills 
Introduced  for  the  benefit  of  veterans 
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and  veterans'  dependents  and  to  do  what 
I  cotJd  to  procure  favorable  action  by  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

I  desire  to  commend  my  colleague. 
Judge  Mathkws,  for  his  splendid  work 
In  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  and 
eypeclally  on  the  Veterans'  Affairs  Com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  RerresentaiJves. 

The  two  bills,  H.  R.  3748  and  H.  R. 
6588.  which  have  been  taken  up.  are  the 
result  of  some  of  Judge  Mathsws'  efFort 
to  rectify  an  inequitable  condition  exist- 
ing In  our  pension  laws.  It  has  been  a 
pleasure  to  have  been  associated  with 
Judge  MATirews  on  the  Veterans'  Affairs 
Committee.  The  service  of  this  splendid 
legislator  will  be  greatly  missed  when  be 
voluntarily  terminates  his  service  in  the 
United  Stales  House  of  Representatives 
at  the  end  of  this  Congress.  The  great 
body  of  veterans  and  veterans'  depend- 
ents win  miss  Judge  MATHrws  who  has 
labored  so  tirelessly  in  their  behalf.  I 
prophesy  a  most  successful  future  for 
Judge  Matutws  because  of  the  prodigious 
efTort  he  applies  to  whatever  he  chooses 
to  do. 

I  cannot  Irt  this  opportunity  go  by 
without  expressing  my  deep  appreciation 
for  the  splendid  work  of  the  Chairman 
of  the  Veterans'  Affairs  Committee,  the 
Honorable  Eiuth  Noussx  Rocxas.  I  am 
fspecially  grateful  to  Mrs.  Roccas  for  the 
assistance  she  has  given  me  in  the  work 
I  have  tned  to  do  on  the  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs Committee.  I  know  of  no  one  who 
has  a  greater  heartfelt  Interest  In  the 
veterans  and  their  dependents  than  Mrs. 
Rocxxs. 


Necessity  for  Federal  Pay  Increases 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  H.  RUSSELL 

or  mvADA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVEa 

Friday,  June  18  (legislative  day  of 
Thursday.  June  17).  1948 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  I  wish  to 
include  a  letter  received  from  Manvood 
A.  D3dd.  a  Government  worker  at  Boul- 
der City.  Ncv.,  which  I  feel  further  dem- 
onstrates the  great  need  for  an  increase 
in  the  pay  of  all  Federal  employees,  both 
classified  and  hourly  workers : 

The  letter  follows: 

BonLDca  Citt,  Nev.. 

June  10.  194i. 
Bon.  Chasixb  H.  Rosscll, 

United   Statet   Representative, 
House  of  BepreMentativea, 
Washington.  D.  C. 

Ur  Deab  Mm.  Russkix:  CurrcDt  reports  on 
legislation  relating  to  pay  Increase  for  classi- 
flad  Oovemment  employees  indicate  tliat 
certain  Memt>ers  of  tlie  congressional  body 
are  not  aware  of  the  need  that  exists. 

An  informal  survey  among  30  of  the 
classified  employees  in  our  Immediate  s«c- 
tlon  sbows  that,  of  the  30,  there  are  36  who 
cannot  live  normally  on  the  Government 
salary  which  they  receive. 

Report  of  the  survey  is  as  follows: 

(R)  Eighteen  persons,  wives  and  husbands 
are  both  employed. 


(b)  Four  persons  (two  Included  In  Item 
(a)   draw  compensation). 

(1)  One  person  (widow) ,  has  used  In  excess 
of  $400  savings  since  January  1,  1948. 

(d)  One  person  (widow),  bas  two  children, 
helped  by  parents. 

(e)  One  person  (Included  In  Item  (a)), 
does  Janitor  work  In  local  lodge  hall  12 
nights  per  month. 

(f)  One  person,  does  landscape  mainte- 
nance work  evenings,  Saturdays  and  Sun- 
days; has  drawn  $600  from  savings  since 
January   1.   1948. 

(g)  Two  persons,  do  bookkeeping  for  local 
business  firms. 

(h)  One  person,  acts  as  Insurance  adjuster 
and  local  contact  man  for  eastern  firm. 

(1)  Four  persons,  refusejl  to  comment. 

It  seems  certain  that,  if  time  would  peniiH 
a  more  extensive  survey,  it  would  prove  be- 
yond a  doubt,  that  there  is  urgent  need  for 
an  early  adjustment  of  salaries  of  classified 
Government  emp'oyees. 

In  view  of  these  circumstances,  it  can  essUy 
be  aeen  that  those  who  have  children  that 
require  a  mother's  care  are  severely  handi- 
capped by  greater  Uving  costs  and  lower 
family-earning  power. 

May  I  urge  that  you  lend  your  support  to 
the  early  passage  of  pay  bUl  8.  1537. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Marwood  A    DODD. 


Mineral  Preparedness 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CUIR  ENGLE 

or   CALIFOUnA 

IN  TH«  HODSB  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  June  18  (legislative  day  of 
Thursday,  June  17).  1948 

Mr.  ENGLE  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, it  seerps  strange  that  we  should  be 
debating  a  draft  bill  in  order  to  keep  our 
nation  adequately  prepared  for  any 
emergency  and  give  no  attention  what- 
ever this  session  of  Congress  to  the  fact 
that  in  strategic  minerals  and  metals 
we  are  woefully  short  of  the  necessities 
of  a  sustained  wartime  effort.  There  are 
some  who  will  recall  the  desperate  short- 
ages of  copper,  lead,  zinc,  and  other  stra- 
tegic and  critical  minerals  and  metals 
during  the  last  war.  And  also  the  fact 
that  at  one  time  we  were  within  4  or 
6  months  of  shutting  down  our  steel 
production  because  of  the  lack  of  man- 
ganese, which  Is  an  absolute  essential  In 
steel  production. 

This  condition  still  continues  and  has 
not  been  remedied.  I  wish  to  quote  from 
recent  issues  of  the  American  Metal 
Market: 

June  8,  1948:  Supplies  (of  zinc  in  Great 
Britain)  are  on  the  tight  side  •  •  •  the 
Belgian  smelters  continue  to  complain  of 
Inadequate  zinc -ore  supplies,  and  some  fur- 
naces may  have  to  close  down. 

June  9.  1948:  There  continues  to  be  a 
trcmendoiis  demand  for  zinc  from  many 
points  on  the  globe,  with  buyers  willing  to 
take  anything  they  can  get  •  •  •.  Sell- 
ers, however,  appear  to  be  completely  sold 
out. 

June  11.  1948:  Activity  in  the  (zinc)  ex- 
port market  was  practically  at  a  standstill 
today,  dub  to  the  fact  that  sellers  simply 


haven't  got  the  metal  with  i^ch  to  dd  busi- 
ness •  •  •  the  market  continues  to  be 
featured  by  very  heavy  demands  ;  from 
European  and  Asiatic  sources. 

It  may  also  be  instructive  to  examine 
the  d«nestic  zinc  statistics  published  by 
the  American  Zinc  Institute  for  August 
1947.  the  month  in  which  the  President 
vetoed  H.  R.  1602.  and  for  May  1948 — in 
short  tons: 


- 

Total 

gbipmcnts, 

smellers 

to  users 

Stocks  in 
haii<lso( 
smelteis 
and  Office 
ofMKate 
Kisci  vc 

1 
onOllMl 

Aafu.<l»47 

May  IMS 

£7,C(I0 
71,62S 

161.236 
43,  W4 

40,038 

71.018 

The  shipment  rate  has  increased  25 
perc«*nt,  stocks  availajle  for  shipment 
have  declined  73  percent  to  less  than  20 
days'  supply,  and  unfilled  orders,  have 
increased  78  percent.  The  same  report 
shows  that  during  last  month  there  were 
entered  Into  our  national  stock-  pile  the 
absurd  amount  of  89  tons,  when  for  our 
national  security  the  total  should  reach^ 
millions  of  tons  within  a  few  years. 

All  this  while  100,000  tons  a  year  of  our 
own  mine  productive  capacity  lies  pros- 
trate under  monopolistic  control  oTiinc 
prices,  and  another  50.000  tons  is  being 
produced  at  a  loss  to  the  irreparable 
damage  of  the  mines  from  which  it  is  be- 
ing robbed.  At  the  same  time,  we  are 
importing  vast  amounts  of  ores  which 
normally  go  to  feed  the  smelting  indus- 
try of  northwestern  Europe,  undermin- 
ing one  of  the  great  props  to  the  econo- 
mies of  those  countries  to  whose  rehabili- 
tation we  are  committed.  ' 

More  than  200,000  tons  of  copper  a 
year  is  being  produced  in  this  country  at 
a  loss  or  a  dangerously  inadequate  profit. 
and  vet  the  head  of  our,  greatest  copper 
corppration  stated  recently  that  his  ma- 
jor problem  this  year  is  to  prevent  an- 
other increase  in  the  price  of  copper. 

"the  Russell  bill  which  was  recently 
denied  action  in  this  section  by  the  Rules 
Committee  provides  for  maximum  cop- 
per production  without  increasing  the 
price  to  the  consumers  and  presents  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  with  the  tools 
to  salvage  the  ore  deposits  in  this  coun- 
try which  have  been  gutted  by  selective 
mining  since  World  War  I.  The  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  has  provided  an  ex- 
cellent definition  of  conservation,  as  fol- 
lows: 

By  "conservation"  Is  meant  the  wisest  use 
of  resources  to  achieve  sustained  or 'stable 
production  with  a  minimum  of  waste. 

The  Russell  bill  will  provide  for 
mass  mining  at  average  grade  for  all 
remaining  deposits  and  thus  meet  exactly 
the  foregoing  definition  by  seeing  to  it 
that  our  over-all  grade  of  ore  diminished 
at  the  lowest  possible  rate.  If  the  Rus- 
sell bill  could  be  passed  it  will  constitute 
an  offer  to  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
to  go  forward  into  a  great  constructive 
conservation  program  to  protect  and  in- 
crease the  power  of  our  mineral  econ- 
omy. We  need  the  Russell  bill  as  an 
integral  part  of  the  effort  of  this  Nation 
to  remain  strong  and  prepared. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

ON.  JAMES  H.  MORRISON 

or  LOUUUNA 

HOnSX  OF  RKPREaENTATTVEa 

jday.  June  18  (legislative  day  of 
Thursday.  June.  17),  1948^ 

Mrl  MORRISON.  Mr.  Speaker,  with 
leave  to  enter  my  remarks,  I  wish  to  In- 
clude a  letter  which  I  have  sent  to  some 
of  mj  constituents.  The  letter  is  as  fol- 
lows 

Mt  Dea«  Puxnd:  It  has  been  my  privilege 
and  1  onor  to  be  your  Congressman  for  the 
past    t  years,  representing   and  serving   you 
in    tfce    Nation's    Capitol.     It    was    through 
1  aoet  kind  eSorU  and  support  that  I  was 
the    grave    rwpoBalbilUy    and    honor 
In  the  CongrwB  of  the  United  States 
one  of  the  most  critical  periods  In 
Mation's  history 
rormer  letters  I  have  explained  to  you 
pllahmenu  that  I  have  worked  so 
and  faithfully  to  achieve.     It  was  not 
iny  boasting  that  I  related  them  to  you. 
inform  you  In  such  a  manner  that 
rould   get   In   detail   this   Information, 
my   most   bitter  political   enemy   and 
will  readily  admit  that  I  have  made 
'  the  best  Congressmen  that  has  served 
the  Sixth  District  of  Louisiana. 

Congress  has  faced  a  multitude  of 
problems  and  Issues  during  the  past 
I  have  tried  to  work  diligently  to  help 
people  of  my  district  by  putting  forth 
ijest  effort  to   solve   these   problems — I 
continue   those   efforts.     I    have   con- 
tly  voted  for  all  measures  that  would 
ny  people.    My  support  of  all  farm  legis- 
ts a  well-established  fact.    No  one  can 
the  tremendous  effort  that  I  put  forth 
titjrlng    to    help    our    deserving    veterans. 
pi  oblem  has  been  too  small  nor  none  too 
to  receive  my  best  attention.    Regard- 
your  walk  in  life  or  your  past  political 
I  have  helped  everyone  who  ever 
on  me  to  the  best  of  my  ability.    Natu- 
I  am  proud  of  this  effort, 
^edge   unhesitatingly  to  do  everything 
my  power  to  continue  to  help  you  to 
y  the  problems  and  troubles  that  beset 
this  time,  and  to  Improve  your  work- 
living  conditions. 
Ing  that  my  efforts,  work,  and  record 
a<|hieTement    are    deserving    of    another 
I  take  this  means  of  asking  you  for 
vote    and    support    In    my    reelection, 
support  and  that  of  your  friends  will 
ne  to  help  you.    I  will  be  deeply  grate- 
you  can  contact  your  friends,  neigh- 
or  relatives  and  urge  them  to  support 
c  indldacy. 
closing,    may   I   again   stress   the    Im- 
of   the  greatest   problem   we  face 
establishment    of    a    permanent 
To  this  I  shall  devote  the  full  measure 
,•  ability,  energy,  and  experience.     We 
to  live  in  a  world  where  we  and  those 
ome  after  us  can  lock  Into  the  future 
fear  of  any  man.  but  with  peace  on 
■artd.  good  will  toward  our  feilowmen  and 
faith  In  Ood. 

Sincerely. 

JncMT  MonisoN.  M.  C. 
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P.  5. — You  no  doubt  realize  that  with  9 
years  In  Washington  as  your  Congressman, 
that  I  am  In  a  most  advantageous  position 
to  reider  to  you  and  the  rest  of  the  people 
of  tt  Is  district  the  greatest  possible  service. 
The  experience,  seniority,  and  my  personal 
conti  tcts  and  acquaintances  with  hundreds 
of  department  heads  in  Wastilngton  puts  me 


in  a  p>osltlon  to  give  you  the  highest  type  of 
congressional  performance.  Ify  record  la 
one  of  performance  You  cannot  compiu's 
performance  and  experience  with  no  experi- 
ence and  mere  idle  promises. 

If  I  can  ever  be  of  any  service  or  assistance 
to  you  In  my  capacity  as  your  Congressman 
at  any  time,  I  am  sure  you  feei  no  hesitancy 
in  calling  on  me. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  also  wish  to  Include  the 
following  letter: ' 

Dear  Fzllow  Otttcial  :  I  am  taking  the  lib- 
erty of  addressing  you  In  this  manner  because 
both  of  us  have  one  thing  In  common  and 
that  Is  that  we  hold  public  office  and  were 
elected  by  the  people. 

As  you  know.  I  am  running  for  reelection  to 
Congress.  I  have  tried  to  do  everything 
within  my  power  to  aid  my  district  and  feel 
that  you  will  agree  that  I  have  done  a  con- 
Gclentlous  Job.  Even  my  worst  critic  admits 
that  I  have  done  a  good  Job  as  Congressrnan. 
I  will  certal  ily  appreciate  It  If  you  could 
see  fit  to  support  my  candidacy.  I  sincerely 
hope  that  I  will  be  able  to  contact  you  per- 
sonally, but  prior  to  that  opportunity  I  de- 
cided to  write  you  this  letter  asking  for  your 
support. 

With  kindest  personal  regards,  I  am 
Sincerely  yours. 

JiMMT  Mosaisoif.  11.  C. 


The  Apple  Indostry  aad  the  Postwar  Era 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WALT  HORAN 

or    WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RiyRBSENTATIVES 

Friday,  June  18  ilegislative  day  of 
Thursday.  June  17),  1948 

Mr.  HORAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  letter 
below  was  presented  to  President  Tru- 
man upon  the  occasion  of  his  visit  to 
Grand  Coulee  Dam. 

It  outlines  an  interesting  problem  in 
the  postwar  era  affecting  the  fruit  in- 
dustry. 

DxAX  Ma.  Pusidxmt:  The  famed,  fertile 
mountaln-rtmmed  apple  valleys  of  the  State 
of  Washington,  known  around  the  world  as 
the  Apple  Bowl  of  America,  bid  you  welcome. 

Tour  stay  here  is  necessarily  brief.  We 
regret  that  you  cannot  visit  our  thousands 
of  orchards  which  last  year  produced  over 
38.000  cars  of  apples  which  were  shipped  to 
nearly  every  one  of  the  48  States  of  the 
Union.  Nearly  5.000  families  farm  these  or- 
chards which  range  in  size  from  7  to  700 
acres,  and  behind  these  families  are  thou- 
sands more  whoae  livelihood,  too.  Is  apples — 
spraying,  pruning,  thinning,  picking,  pack- 
ing, warehousing,  selling,  and  shipping. 

Had  last  year  been  a  prewar  year,  over 
10.500  of  these  cars,  based  on  a  prewar  average 
export  of  28  percent  of  the  crop,  would  have 
gone  Into  export  markets  all  over  the  world, 
but  last  year  was  a  postwar  year  In  a  troubled 
world  and  fewer  than  1.000  cars  moved  Into 
export,  with  the  result  that  Washington 
apple  growers  struggled  with  super-human 
effort  to  sell  virtually  their  entire  crop  to 
their  fellow  citizens  here  in  the  United 
States. 

While  we  growers  took  losses  In  crop  values 
running  Into  the  millions,  tht  apples  were 
sold  and  we  are  surviving  to  harvest  and 
market  another  crop  this  fall. 

We  growers  believe  that  Ood  helps  them 
who  helps  themselves.     Here  in  Washington 


ws  have  a  cooperative  State- wide  apple  or- 
ganiation  to  tadtle  Industry  problems  and 
advertise  our  apples — the  Washington  State 
Apple  Advertising  Commission  During  the 
war  years  we  did  only  token  advertising;  put 
the  rest  of  the  money  away  for  a  rainy  day. 
That  day  was  last  season.  We  spent  cur 
entire  reserve  plus  our  current  income  and 
put  on  the  biggest  selling  campaign  we  have 
ever  tackled.  It  worked.  We  sold  our  en- 
tire large  crop  right  here  at  home  In  the 
United  SUtes. 

BOt  we  cannot  advertise  again  next  season 
on  as  large  a  scale — our  reserves  are  gone. 
To  make  up  for  this  somewhat  we  have  raised 
our  tax  that  we  tax  ourselves  for  advertising 
purposes,  so  that  we  are  going  to  be  In  there 
pitching  again,  next  fall.  Our  advertising 
commission  has  other  fields  of  work,  too. 
There  u  a  research  department  for  Improv- 
ing the  quality  of  our  fruit  and  improving 
handling  practices,  a  merchandising  staff 
that  works  with  the  wholesalers  and  retailers 
throughout  the  country  Improving  their 
knowledge  of  apples,  active  cooperation  with 
groups  having  a  mutual  interest  in  the 
development  of  export  through  private  trade 
channels,  study  Into  new  packaging  methods, 
etc.  It's  all  part  of  our  program  of  carry- 
ing our  load  ourselves,  financed  by  taxing 
ourselves  tcft  this  multiple-purpose  program 
at  the  rats  of  about  $30  per  car  of  apples 
sold. 

Tou  know  about  applec,  Itr.  President; 
you're  from  llisaotirl  and  they  grow  fine  tip- 
ples down  there,  too.  Here  our  principal 
varieties  are  Delicious  and  Wlnesap.  Now 
we  sell  Delicious  right  from  harvest  time 
through  the  holidays  and  to  the  end  of  J;in- 
uary.  Wlnessps,  you  Itnow,  are  a  g<xx] 
keeper,  so  those  sell  naturally  in  the  Janu- 
ary through  May  season,  and.  sine*  they  are 
good  keepers,  we're  the  big  export  sellers. 
Our  neighbors  right  across  the  border  in 
British  Columbia  grow  and  sell  apples,  too — 
good  spples.  wrapped  and  packed  In  woolen 
boxes  Just  like  ours.  Favorable  duties  make 
our  United  States  a  good  export  market  for 
them  and  hundreds  of  thousands  of  hexes 
came  In  last  fall  and  really  hurt  us  badly 
and  hurt  us  early  Just  as  we  were  getting 
the  market  off  to  a  good  start.  We  couldn't 
retaliate;  higher  costs  down  here,  plus  a  fclgh 
dump  duty,  makes  It  Impossible  for  tu  to 
sell  our  apples  In  Canada. 

We  know  Canada  Is  a  good  American  cus- 
tomer. Mr.  President,  but  can't  we  sort  of  ask 
them  to  sell  their  apples  the  way  we  have 
to  sell  ours,  month  after  month,  giving  them 
a  monthly  quota  right  through  thn  0 
months  that  we  sell  ours.  That  would  surely 
give  us  a  break  because  that  Is  the  wsy  we 
have  to  sell.  But  If  they  come  In  heavy  dur- 
ing October  and  November  and  then  ntop 
after  the  market  Is  beaten  down,  well,  ttafs 
hardly  fair.     Is  It? 

Mr.  President,  we  are  very  grateful  for  tiose 
700  cars  the  Government  bought  here  in  our 
State  on  the  Federal  school-lunch  program. 
Shipments  were  made  In  March  and  AprU 
and  helped  uj  a  great  deal.  You  know,  applrs 
are  universal  favorites  with  kids  of  all  ages, 
and  we .  think  the  school-lunch  proeram 
should  always  Include  apples.  Our  apple:*  are 
a  good  source  of  vitamins,  minerals,  calc  um, 
and  calories — Just  what  youngsters  nee<l. 

Then  there  was  theTuropean  Coopers  tlon 
Apt  of  1948.  The  16  nations  in  this  plan 
were  all  good. apple  customers  before  'World 
War  II,  and  we  feel  certain  their  deeln*  for 
our  Washington  Wlnesap  apples  has  not  di- 
minished, only  their  ability  to  buy.  We  hope 
the  Marshall  plan  for  these  nations  car^  In- 
clude our  Wmesape  in  some  relation  to  :helr 
prewar  importance.  Fresh  fruits  are  an  es- 
sential In  health-giving  diet,  and  more  and 
man  health  values  are  being  discovered  by 
researchers  delving  Into  the  therai>;utlc 
values  of  apples.     We  growers  will  havt  a 
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large  supply  of  Wlnesap  apples  next  season, 
according  to  crop  predictions,  and  we  will 
badly  need  export  for  the  survival  of  cur 
Industry.  We  ask  the  President's  particular 
consideration  for  Washington  apples  under 
SCA. 

Thoughtful  and  thankful  Washington 
apple  growers  have  not  forgotten  your  work, 
Mr.  President,  when  you  were  In  the  United 
States  Senate,  along  with  our  Governor,  the 
Honorable  Mon  C.  Wallgren.  then,  too.  a 
Senator,  In  coming  to  the  rescue  of  our  In- 
dustry in  the  SO's  with  Government-backed 
loans  through  the  RACC  and  other  financing 
vehicles.  You  did  so  then  because  we  were 
helping  oiurselves.  We  are  helping  ourselves 
today  in  a  broader  and  more  complete  way. 
We  do  not  look  forward  today  to  Govern- 
ment-backed financing  In  the  Immediate 
future,  if  at  all.  Our  resources  are  known 
to  you  and  your  fellow  workers  In  Washing- 
ton, Mr.  President.  But  we  will  want  and 
need  full  and  continued  cooperation  based 
on  accurate  knowledge  from  all  governmental 
agencies  at  the  proper  time.  We  are  not,  as 
you  know,  an  agricultural  product  under 
support  prices  or  subsidy  of  any  kind.  The 
nearly  5,000  families  who  own  the  orchards 
that  last  year  produced  over  38,000  car- 
loads of  Washington  apples  are  whole- 
heartedly and  I  steadfast  supporters  of  the 
free-enterprise  system  which  flourishes  In  a 
democratic  America  holding  high  the  light 
of  freedom  to  the  entire  world. 

Come  again,  Mr.  President;   the  welcome 
mat  Is  always  out  for  you  here  in  the  apple- 
lands  of  Washington  State. 
Respectfully  submitted. 

Apple  Growers  Committee:  Victor 
Larse.  Cashmere,  Chairman;  L.  J. 
Richardson.  Monitor;  E.  C.  Lou- 
denback.  Cashmere;  Ray  Cain, 
Wenatchee;  0rady  Auvll,  Orondo; 
Tom  Clawso^j',  Chelan;  Arden  Har- 
ris, Entlat;  J.  W.  Welch,  Jr., 
Wenatchee;  George  D.  Hamilton, 
East  Wenatchee. 


Cad  Wc  Defeat  (^ommanitm  by  Adoption 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 

HON.  ROY  0.  WOODRUFF 

or  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Fridays  June  18  (legislative  day  of 
Jhursday.  June  17),  1948 

Mr.  WOODRUFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  Ac  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  broadcast 
by  Hon.  Samuel  B.  PettenglU: 
Can  We  Detiat  Communism  bt  Aooptino  Its 
Principlis? 

tast  Sunday,  I  told  how  Social  Security 
card  holders  are  cheated  by  being  paid  back 
dollars  that  are  worth  less  than  the  dollars 
/they  pay  in.  Listeners  have  asked  me  what 
to  do  about  It.  The  best  answer  to  that  is 
Thomas  Jefferson's.  His  remedy  was :  "A  wls^ 
and  frugal  government  •  •  •  that  shall 
not  take  from  the  mouth  of  labor  the  bread 
that  it  has  earned."  He  said,  "We  must  make 
our  selection  between  economy  and  liberty  or 
profusion  and  servitude.  If  we  can  prevent 
the  Government  from  wasting  the  labors  of 
the  people  under  the  pretense  of  taking  care 
of  them,  they  must  become  happy." 

In  short,  the  waste  of  the  people's  wealth 
by  the  profligate  spending  of  big  Government 
makes  social  security  a  moral  fraud. 
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Jefferson  was  not  a  Socialist  or  Communist 
and  he  certainly  was  not  a  Fascist.  He  was 
the  founder  of  the  Democratic  Party  which 
has  now  almost  completely  repudiated  his 
teaching.  It  Is  worth  while  for  Republicans 
to  recall  that  Abraham  Lincoln  said:  "The 
principles  of  Jefferson  are  the  deflnltions  and 
axioms  of  a  free  society." 

JEFrZXSON   SAW   THE  FAXn-TS 

As  our  Ambassador,  Jefferson  lived  in 
France  in  the  days  of  Marie  Antoinette  and 
had  seen  the  labors  of  the  people  wasted  and 
their  ambition  and  enterprise  strangled  by 
the  red  tape  and  countless  rules,  regulations, 
and  orders  of  big  government. 

What  he  say  then,  we  see  now  in  Socialist 
Britain  and  Communist  Russia  where  the 
government  wastes  the  labor  of  the  people 
and  destroys  their  liberty  imder  the  pre- 
tense of  taking  care  of  them. 

A  distinguUhed  British  writer.  Charles 
Morgan,  says  of  England  today: 

"The  people  of  England  are  in  a  prison. 
It  Is  a  prison  of  Just-endurable  discomfort. 
A  discomfort  they  would  endure  stubbornly 
enough  If  endurance  offered  them  the  pros- 
pect of  freedom.  No  such  prospect  Is  offered. 
The  walls  of  the  prison  close  In  day  by  day; 
the  area  of  enterprlv  shrinks.  •  •  •  There 
is  no  property  not  subject  to  capture,  no  en- 
dowment that  may  not  be  seized,  no  contract 
that  may  not  be  overridden,  and  no  govern- 
ment obligation  that  may  not  be  indefinitely 
postponed.     •     •     • 

SAFER  TO  BE  A  BtTREAUCRAT 

"Today,"  he  says,  "it  Is  safer  to  be  a 
bureaucrat  than  a  maker  and  the  young  men 
know  It.  •  •  •  Socialism  as  now  Inter- 
preted is  competition  without  prizes,  bore- 
dom without  hope,  war  without  victory,  and 
statistics  without  end. 

"It  Is  not  only  politically  false  but  morally 
destructive." 

That  is  an  Englishman's  description  of 
Socialist  Britain  today.  Do  you  want  It  In 
our  country? 

We  Americans  have  recently  tried  to  cure 
the  evils  of  the  selfishness  of  individuals  by 
substituting  the  greed  of  the  group. 

Now  we  are  face  to  face  with  the  final 
question:  Shall  we  have  private  property, 
or  socially  owned,  politically  managed,  and 
politically  distributed  property?  The  politi- 
cal distribution  of  property  is  the  transfer 
of  property  by  force. 

Tet  we  protest  against  the  police  state. 
We  vote  billions  to  prevent  the  Russian  po- 
lice state  from  sweeping  over  the  world. 
But  let  us  examine  this  problem  with  com- 
plete honesty. 

DO  WE  BOW  TO  EXPEDIENCTT 

Is  our  objection  to  the  police  state  based 
on  the  fact  that  the  force  of  such  a  tyranny 
is  used  by  a  minority  over  a  majority;  by  a 
few  men  in  the  Kremlin  over  millions  of 
men? 

Or,  Is  our  objection  to  the  use  of  force  it- 
self, no  matter  whether  the  force  is  used 
by  a  minority  over  a  majority,  or  by  a  ma- 
jority over  a  minority? 

In  short,  is  it  morally  right  to  take  honestly 
acquired  property  by  force  if  a  sufficient 
number  vote  to  do  so,  or  If  they  have  other 
means  to  take  It? 

If  the  transfer  of  property  by  force  Is 
morally  right,  then  the  class  struggle  of 
the  MauTlsts  cannot  be  successfully  at- 
tacked. For  the  class  struggle  Involves  the 
transfer  of  property  by  the  force  of  a  minor- 
ity or  a  majority,  carried  out  by  either  the 
tax  collector,  or  by  the  secret  police. 

I  have  Just  read  an  article  in  this  month's 
American  magazine.  It  Is  entitled,  "If  Ws 
Pull  Together"  and  is  by  Mr.  Philip  Murray, 
president  of  the  Congress  of  Industrial  Or- 
ganizations. 

The  story  of  Mr.  Murray's  rise,  from  humble 
origin  as  the  immigrant  chUd  ol  a  Scottish 


coal  miner  to  a  position  of  leadership.  Is 
In  the  great  American  tradition.  Mr,  Murray, 
in  addition,  is  a  devout  and  rellgioiu  man. 
With  much  that  he  says  in  his  article  about 
the  evils  in  American  life — past  and  pres- 
ent— I  am  In  complete  agreement. 

COMPKOMISINC   WTTK  COMMUNISM 

But  running  through  his  article  is  a  thread 
Of  thought  that  is  widely  held  in  the  world 
today.  That  is,  that  the  way  to  beat  com- 
munism Is  to  go  partly  collectivlst  our- 
selves— to  meet  it  halfway,  to  adopt  the  less 
violent  half  of  the  "class  struggle." 

Jefferson  would  not  agree  that  th»t  is  the 
way  to  defeat  communism.  This  country 
was  built  by  men  and  not  by  pressure  blocs. 

It  was  built  by  men,  and  the  tools,  inven- 
tions, and  machinery  that  they  created  under 
a  system  that  rewarded  work,  encoun^ed  In- 
vestment, upheld  contracts  and  protected 
honestly  acquired  private  property. 

Mr.  Murray,  as  a  loyal  union  man,  believes 
that  much,  if  not  most,  of  the  Improvement 
in  the  lives  of  wage  earners  Is  due  to  ths 
growth  and  power  of  labor  unions.-   - 

He  apparently  does  not  believe  a  competi- 
tive market  economy  had  much  to  do  with 
the  growth  of  this  country. 

OBJECTS    TO    ALL    RESTRAINT 

He  is  against  the  Taft-Hartley  law.  He 
would  repeal  it  outright.  Nor  do  I  find  the 
slightest  hint  that  he  would  approve  any 
law  restraining  labor  union  leaders  In  the 
exercise  of  force  over  the  life  of  the  com- 
munity. 

The  Taft-Hartley  law  has  put  restraints  on 
the  arbitrary  use  of  force  by  labor  leaders — 
either  over  their  own  men,  or  the  life  of 
the  community — as  shown  In  the  coal  strike 
and  the  railroad  strike  called  by  three  out  of 
twenty-one  railroad  brotherhoods,   i 

It  becomes  more  appwent  dally  that  the 
rank  and  file  wage  earner  approves  the  main 
objectives  of  that  law.  Labor  unions  have 
brought  home  to  management  the  importance 
of  the  human  factor  in  industry.  They  have 
helped  to  free  wage  earners  from  the  arbi- 
trary use  of  force  by  employers.  They  have 
helped  to  create  in  Industry  a  government 
by  law,  and  not  b^  men,  rules  and'agree- 
ments  that .  men  and  management  can  go 
by — rules  laid  down  in  advance  regarding  hlr-' 
Ing,  firing,  promotion,  discipline,  etc. 

SEAL  VALtJZ  OP  UNIONISM 

This  has  helped  to  create  a  sense  of  secu- 
rity and  humarf  dignity  that  can  contribute 
much  to  our  industrial  advance.  The  good 
in  labor  unionism  Is  that  it  has  put  limits  on 
the  arbitrary  use  of  force  against  working- 
men  by  management.  The  harm  In  labor 
unionism  is  that  it  too  often  Justifies  the 
arbitrary  use  of  force  by  unions  against  the 
commimlty. 

But,  admitting  all  the  good  labor  unions 
have  actually  done,  Mr.  Murray,  and  others, 
make  claims  for  them  that  are  much  broader 
than  the  facts  warrant.  Let  me  cite  a  few 
example.s : 

One  Is  that  labor  unions  have  taken  chU- 
dren  out  of  the  mines  and  factories.  But, 
other  reasons  are  chiefly  responsible.-  One 
Is  the  smaller  family  today  as  against  50 
or  106  years  ago.  Fewer  mouths  to  feed. 
The  head  of  the  house  is  better  able  to  earn 
enough  by  his  own  labor  to  support  a  smaller 
family.  Second,  the  rise  In  the  productivity 
of  the  head  of  the  house,  aided  by  machines 
supplied  by  capital,  means,  therefore,  a  rise 
In  his  real  wage. 

It  is  tools,  mechanical  horsepower,  and  the 
capital  that  has  financed  them  that  are 
chiefly  responsible  for  the  rising  productivity 
'^  of  the  American  wage  earner. 

THE   VALUE   OP   TOOLS 

If  some  calamity  forced  us  to  use  nothing 
but  wooden  tools,  and  only  the  power  of 
horses,  oxen,  windmills,  and  human  backs. 
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Kurray  la  for  public  housing.     They 
In  Ruaata.     Very  few  housea  are 
ovned  In  that  unhappy  land. 
Hurray  la  for  Federal  aid  to  schools 
few    Government    health    in- 
for    price    controls:    for    minimum 
for  the  Government  telling  the  eiB- 
( mployer    how    much    profit    he    can 


last  bulletin  laaued  by  the  Soviet 
in    Washington,    I    find    all    these 
lalmed  for  communism  In  Russia, 
k  low  that  these  claims  are  not  justl- 
;he  facts.     Research  by  the  American 
t  on  ot  Labor  and  other  organlaatlona 
prorea    ;hat  the  scale  of  living  In  Commu- 
nist Ru  isla  Is  pitiable  compared  with  that  In 
the  stU    relatively  free  economy  In  America. 

FACTORS   MtnUUT   KOKOB 

Mr.  liurray  does  not  see  that  the  blight  of 
price  a  ntrola,  the  heavy  load  of  debt,  and 
the  fore  ed  transfer  of  property  by  riaing  taxes 
U  evltably   to   turn   social   gains    thus 
Into  the  aahea  of  ruined  busineaa 
worthless  money. 

to  have  runs  on  the  banks.    Now 

runs  on   the  Government^    Those 

a  run  on  a  bank  were  trying  to  get 

money.    Those  who  make  runs  on 

Gotrsraaoent    are    trying    tu    get    other 

money.    Prom  a  moral  standpoint. 

to  Improvement. 
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solvency  of  our  country  than  the  financial 
racketeers  of  years  gone  by. 

THx  Kxuciow  or  roacs 

State  socialism  Is  the  religion  of  force.  It 
beltevea  that  property  and  prosperity  can  be 
rtfhtly  tranaterred  by  force. 

This  raises  an  old  question.  To  what  ex- 
tent and  for  what  purposes  can  the  taxing 
power  of  government  and  economic  power  of 
eltber  industry  or  labor  tinions  be  rightfully 
used  In  a  free  scxrlety? 

Thla  so-called  social  gtMpel  has  been  car- 
ried so  far  that  It  bolls  down  to  thU :  -What 
Is  my  fair  share  of  what  you  have  earned?" 

When  people  begin  to  ask  that  question, 
they  are  attempting  to  defeat  communism 
by  adopting  its  principles. 


Lei  the  Iranian  GoTcnuDent  Pay  Its  Debts 
to  Amenckn  Citixens 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  FRED  L.  CRAWFORD 

or   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRBBBNTATIVBg 

Friday.  June  IS  (legtslalice  day  0/ 
Thursday.  June  17).  1948 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  Mr  Speaker,  the 
Iranian  Qovernment  owes  Ulen  li  Co.  and 
the  J.  G  White  Engineering  Corp  ,  t)oth 
of  New  York,  an  amount  well  in  excess 
of  $1,000,000.  which  debt  Is  fully  docu- 
mented. For  many  years  the  Iranian 
Government  h»a  doggedly  refused  to 
settle. 

The  policy  of  the  Department  of  State 
seems  to  be  more  interested  In  protectinc 
the  interests  of  foreign  governments 
rather  than  American  citizens,  which 
policy  can  only  react  to  the  detriment 
and  injury  of  the  latter. 

It  Is  my  understanding  that,  at  no  time 
In  this  controversy,  has  our  Department 
of  State  shown  any  interest  in  Ulen  or 
J.  G.  White's  position,  nor  has  it  in  any 
way  shown  a  disposition  to  remind  tlie 
Government  of  Iran  of  the  oeewiitf  of 
settling  its  contractual  obUcatiotts.' 

As  stated  in  the  newspaper  article  of 
June  16  in  the  Star:  r' 

The  American  Government  paid  iran  sev- 
eral million  dollars  for  wartime  )*se  of  the 
Trans-Iranian  Railroad,  which  vaa  built  by 
Ulen.  the  J.  O  White  Enft^ssrtng  Corp.. 
both  of  New  York,  et  al..  and  is  stUl  unpaid 
for  by  Iran.  Aa  an  added  generosity,  the 
Department  of  State  is  no^  sponsortng  an 
addlUonal  MO.OOO.OOO  gran^  for  wr  surplus 
equipment  and  supplies,  which  sum  provides 
for  reconditioning  and  the  c<:«t  of  shipment 
to  Iran — all  at  the  ezpenss  j3f  American  tax- 
payera.  The  Department  at  State  has  at- 
tempted likewise  to  prlng  prsaatirs  to  bear 
OD  the  Intematloaal  Bank  to  grant  Iran'a 
application  for  a  IS90.000.000  loan. 

It  is  highly  Ir^lcal  that  our  benevolent 
Department  of  State.  »o  ably  reprtwnted 
by  Mr.  John  D.  Jeroegan.  Chief.  DIrtolon 
of  Greek.  Turkish,  and  Iranian  Aflalrs. 
tesUfled  on  FrUUiy,  May  2S.  In  Iran's  be- 
half, before  the  Senate  Approprlatloaf 
Committee,  that  not  only  are  we  trMU- 
ferrlng  $120,000,009  fftce  vahie  worth  of 
war  surplus  cqulpatot  to  the  Iranlane 
for  a  fraction  of  tti  original  cost,  but  the 
Coosreaa  U  aaked  to  appropriate  I19.1AA.- 
•N  for  the  "care,  handling,  and  diapoeal" 
of  0)0  foregoing  mentioned  war  lurplue 


equipment.  This  means.  In  effect,  that 
the  Department  of  State,  not  cor.tent 
with  practically  giving  away  Ame.ican 
property,  sponsors  the  cost  of  shipment 
to  Iran  as  well  as  the  reconditioning 
costs. 

In  connection  with  the  foregoing,  it  is 
pertinent  to  refer  to  Dr.  Milkpaugh's 
statement : 

Por  Iran,  atablllsation  and  real  Indepecd/ 
euce  depend  primarily  on  governmental  Tfh 
form,  flnanclal  solvency,  and  eoooooatc  de- 
velopment. Militarisation  standi  as  ih«' 
greatest  atn(le  o^tade  to  progresa  akng 
these  lines,  and  our  aid  In  the  militarizing 
of  Iran  plays  directly  Into  the  hands 'of  tiie 
Communist  agitators.  No  Iranian  Army, 
well  equipped,  cculd  resist  So\let 
and  a  large  army  la  unnecessary 
for  the  maintenance  of  Internal  order. 

s  /- 

Since  Dr.  Mlllspauih  of  the  Brookings 
Institution  bved  In  Iran  many  years  as 
adininistrator  of  Iranian  ^nances.  I  con- 
sider him  unquestionably  the  best- in- 
formed and  most  reliabl^ expert  on  Iran- 
ian affairs  In  the  United  States,  the 
.«;o-called  experts  in  the  Department  of 
State  to  the  contn^ty  notwithstanding. 
It  would  appear,  therefore,  that  the  I>e- 
partment's  policy  Is  actually  further  con- 
tribuung  to  the  fiscal  delinquency  of  Me 
Iranian  Gover^ent. 

Let  the  Iryilaps  pay  their  debts  be- 
fore further  ^ants  or  credits  are  handed 
out  so  generously. 

Amerlcal(  cltlscn.^  and  taxpayers  pro- 
test the  yhrealistic  policy  of  the  Depart- 
ment of-  jBtate  In  connection  with  its 
Iraniaoi  policy.  It  seems  to  me  to  t)e 
alx)ut^time  the  Department  of  State  be 
rem^pded  that  Its  first  and  primary  pol- 
icy should  be  to  protect  the  Interest*  of 
Arfterlcan  citizens. 

'  How  alx)Ut  a  new  deal  for  Ameri<'an 
citizens.  Mr.  Secretary  Marshall? 
(Prom  the  Evening  Star  (Washington.  D  C), 
Thursday.  June  10.  1»48| 

poijcT  IN  taAN  AN  Eaaoaf 


To  the  ■mtob  or  thx  ETaa: 

The  article  by  Conatantlne  Brown  In  the 
Star  of  June  5  forecasts  a  new  crisis  In  Iran, 
resulting  from  and  complicated  by  reborn 
Soviet  sctlvlty  in  the  country. 

What  Mr.  Brown  aays  Indtcatca  the  futility 
of  tbe  State  Ospartznenfs  policy  In  Iran. 
Our  aim  la  a  laudable  one:  To  keep  Iran 
independent  and  to  prevent  Soviet  ccpanalon 
toward  the  Persian  Oulf  and  along  the  east 
flank  of  Turkey.  To  carry  out  this  aim.  we 
supply  military  equipment  and  military  ad- 
nsers  to  tbe  Iranian  Army.  and.  In  the  In- 
credible ahifttaf  BMas  ot  oriental  Intngue. 
our  ftomewbat  uapractlead  dlptomata  attempt 
to  make  friends  and  tnaoepce  poUOdans. 

In  the  view  at  CD*  wte  tea  iMd  Boaaldli- 
^ble  experience  In  Iran,  thcae  pfoesdures  have 
little  chance  of  succeas.  Appatently.  they 
already  are  fslUnK.  Por  Iran.  stabUlaatlon 
and  real  Independence  depend  prtaiarUr  on 
governmental  reform,  flnancul  solvency,  and 
cconotrtc  development  MIlllarfatlOB  stands 
>as  the  grssteeC  single  ohsfaila  to  pfcunsss 
aloof  tbsse  lines,  and  our  aid  la  the  inill- 
tarlBtnff  ot  Iran  plays  dtrectly  Into  tbs  b  tnds 
of  tlM  Oommunlst  acifators.  Ho  Iraatan 
Anny,  iMwever  well  equipped.  eonM  rsslst 
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or  Integrity.  A  certain  well-known  Amerl« 
can  construction  company  can  testify  that, 
even  now,  the  Iranian  Oovemment  shows  no 
disposition  to  observe  lu  clearest  obligations. 
By  the  way.  Mr.  Brov^rn  U  mUtaken  In  hU 
belief  that  the  Tehran  Conference  In  Decem- 
ber 1943  formally  guaranteed  the  independ- 
ence and  terrltOTlal  Integrity  of  Iran.  The 
unflinching  loyalty  of  the  Iran  Government, 
mentioned  by  Mr.  Brown  as  the  reason  for 
the  guarantee,  was  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
Iranians  had  no  choice.  Their  territory  was 
occupied  by  the  Allied  forces.  Before  the 
occupation.  Iran  had  practically  delivered 
Itself  to  the  Nazis. 

A.  C.   MlLLSP.\UCH. 

(Prom  the  Evening  Star  (Washington,  D.  C), 
Wednesday.  June  16,  19481 

IBAN   AND  UNPAID  BIIXS 

To  the  Enrroa  or  the  Star  : 

I  have  read  v»lth  Interest  the  June  5  article 
on  Iran  by  Constantlne  Brown,  and  the  sub- 
sequent letter  to  the  editor,  captioned  "Policy 
In  Iran  an  error?"  dated  June  10,  signed  by 
Dr.  A.  C.  Mlllspaugh  of  the  Brookings  Insti- 
tution of  Washington. 

My  Interest  in  these  communications  will 
bf  understood  from  the  fact  that  I  am  the 
authorised  representative  of  "a  certain  well- 
known  American  construction  company" 
which  Dr.  Mlllspaugh  states  "can  testify  that, 
even  now,  the  Iranian  Government  shows 
no  disposition  to  observe  its  clearest 
obligations." 

It  Is  not  my  Intent  to  take  issue  with  the 
policy  of  our  Department  of  State  as  regards 
Iran.  I  am  as  interested  as  Is  any  other 
American  In  safeguarding  the  territorial  In- 
tegrity of  Iran  against  Russia.  As  one  who 
has  lived  among  the  Iranians,  I  share  their 
ambition  for  a  reformed,  flnanclally  solvent, 
and  economically  developed  country. 

But.  I  am  also  Interested  that  the  Iranian 
Government  should  resolve  lu  clearest  obli- 
gations and  execute  signed  covenants  In  the 
spirit  and  Intent  contracted  for.  My  com- 
pany has  sought  for  many  years,  without 
success,  to  collect  certain  moneys  due  and 
owing  for  material,  equipment,  and  services 
in  connection  with  the  construction  of  the 
southern  portion  of  the  Trans-Iranian  Rail- 
road. Iranian  Government  officials  refuse 
even  to  discuss  their  responsibilities  In  set- 
tling this  debt;  nor  do  they  show  any  In- 
clination to  rectify""  the  Injustices  of  a 
previous  arrogant  and  despotic  adminis- 
tration. 

The  American  Government  paid  Iran  sev- 
eral million  dollars  for  wartime  use  of  tbe 
Trans-Iranian  Railroad,  which  was  built  by 
Ulen.  the  J.  G.  White  Engineering  Ckarp., 
both  of  New  York,  et  al.,  and  is  still  un- 
paid for  by  Iran.  As  an  added  generosity, 
the  Department  of  State  Is  now  sponsoring 
an  additional  $00,000,000  grant  for  war  sur- 
plus equipment  and  supplies,  which  sum  pro- 
vides for  reconditioning  and  the  cost  of  ship- 
ment to  Iran — all  at  the  expense  of  American 
taxpayers.  The  Department  of  State  has  at- 
tempted likewise  to  bring  pressure  to  bear 
on  the  International  Bank  to  grant  Iran's 
application  for  a  S250.000.000  loan. 

It  Is  not  my  contention  that  our  Depart- 
ment of  State  ought  to  act  as  a  collection 
agency.  In  this,  or  any  similar  matter,  but 
neither  ought  It  to-act  exclusively  aa  a  dis- 
bursing agency  of  American  taxpayers'  dol- 
lars for  the  benefit  of  foreign  governments. 

Iran  la  benefiting  subsuntlally,  as  a  result 
of  the  generoetty  of  the  American  Oovem- 
ment and  Its  dtlsens.  Does  It  seem  unrea- 
sonable, therefore,  to  expect  Iran  and  other 
•ountrlM  to  pay  their  contractual  obligations 
lO  Amsrlcan  taxpayers  who  prorlds  ths 
MMi«ys   so   generously    distributed   by   ths 

tmit#d  sutssf 

fluirK  M.  IUmiub, 
Apfnt  und  Attornty'in-Ftct  for  Ul4n. 


How  To  Make  Demoaacy  Lirt 


'    EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

/  or 

IfON.  JACK  Z.  ANDERSON 

OF  CALirORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,y/une  18  (legislative  day  of 
Thursday,  June  17).  1948 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  with  pride  and  pleasure 
that  I  include  with  my  remarks  two  well- 
written  and  thought-provoking  essays  on 
How  To  Make  Democracy  Live.  Miss 
Carol  Breckenridge,  of  Redwood  City, 
Calif.,  and  Mrs.  Martha  Pitman,  of  San 
Jose,  Calif.,  were  the  only  two  women  to 
win  prizes  in  the  recent  essay  contest 
conducted  by  Drew  Pearson.  I  am  proud 
of  the  fact  that  both  of  them  reside  in 
my  congressional  district. 

I  hope  that  my  colleagues  will  take  the 
time  to  read  the.se  two  excellent  articles 
on  the  most  important  subject  in  the 
world — democracy.  If  we  as  legislators, 
serving  as  the  elected  representatives  of 
the  people,  can  implement  by  word  and 
action  the  thoughts  set  forth  In  the  fol- 
lowing essays,  we  will  be  doing-  our  part 
in  making  democracy  live. 

HOW  TO  MAKE  DEMOCRACT  LIVE.  BY  CAllOL  BRECK- 
ENRIDGE, 303  FULTON  STEECT,  REDWOOD  CITT, 
CALIF. 

As  I  read  of  the  struggles  to  establish  our 
form  of  government.  I  resolve  t )  do  my  best 
to  preserve  It.  I  shall  try  never  to  become 
too  complacent.  Active,  intelligent  voting  Is 
one  of  the  fundamental  duties  of  all  who 
want  to  make  democracy  live.  An  Informed 
Interest  should  govern  my  choice  of  candi- 
dates for  public  ofllce.  After  ele<:tion  I  should 
write  my  Congressman  In  order  to  let  him 
know  how  I  wish  to  be  represen"/ed. 

Quite  apart  from  this  active  participation 
in  making  democracy  live  Is  another  phase  of 
obligation,  more  subtle,  but  equally  Impor- 
tant: It  Is  building  up  within  myself  a 
deeper  appreciation  of  the  BJl  of  Rights 
and  a  willingness  to  make  myself  worthy  of 
my  Government.  No  system  of  representa- 
tive government  can  be  better  than  the 
people  whom  It  represents.  Therefore,  I  shall 
resolve  to  use  my  glorious  freedom  of  speech 
to  express  only  those  ideas  which  will  help 
all  mankind,  and  never  abuse  It  by  using 
words  to  gain  selfish  or  unworthy  alms. 

Each  individual  thinks  often  of  his  privi- 
leges, but  now  is  the  time  to  think  often  of 
one's  duties  and  responsibilities  in  main- 
taining our  Government.  No  one  is  Immune 
to  the  process  of  making  our  democracy  live. 

HOW  TO  MAKE  DEMOCRACT  LrVE,  BV  M«S.  MAKTHA 
PrrMAN,  395  EAST  SAN  ANTONIO  STEJETr,  BAN 
JOSE    12,    CALIF. 

I  can  help  make  democracy  live  because 
the  best  pltlzen  Is  not  the  one  who  knows 
most  but  the  one  who  cares  most.  Being  a 
mother,  I  can  teach  my  children  to  care  about 
people,  about  those  values  essential  to  a 
democracy. 

If  I  show  my  child  that  his  rights  and 
possessions  are  respected,  if  I  teach  him  to 
take  his  turn  and  do  his  share,  If  I  make 
him  feel  loved  and  valued  for  himself,  I'll 
be  teaching  him  to  believe  in  the  inalienable 
rlghu  of  all  people, 

I  win  not  train  my  ohlld  In  blind  obsdlsnos 
born  of  fear,  for  that  roakef  dictators  pos- 
slbls,  I  will  eip*et  only  the  corjformlty  lult* 
ftbis  to  Ms  age,  I  will  not  demand  accspt- 
anos  of  all  my  opinions.    I  will  tolsrats  ths 


strsss  and  strain  of  disagreement  ii|jprder  to 
encourage  that  free  expression  of  ideas  which 
enriches  group  life,  and  in  order  to  further 
the  self-dlsclpUne  required  for  democratic 
living.  My  child  can  become  trtily  demo- 
cratic only  by  practicing  that  way  W  life. 

By  my  example  I  will  seek  to  show  my 
child  that  democracy  Is  worth  all  that  It 
costs.  I  will  obey  tbe  laws,  even  those  X 
dislike.  I  will  pay  my  taxes  without  evaalon. 
I  will  be  fair  to  people  who  differ  from  me 
In  race,  religion,  or  political  phlloaophy.  I 
will  study  my  Government  In  order  to  vote 
intelligently.  I  will  take  time  to  ^rve  my 
community. 

If  we  parents  care  enough,  we  can  make 
democracy  live. 


Small  Business 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  A.  BLATNIK 

OF  MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  June  18  (legislative  day  of 
Thursday.  June  17),  1948 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I^ise  to 
speak  on  a  problem  which  has  loib^beea 
grossly  neglected — the  problem  of  the 
small-business  man.  I  take  this  oppor- 
tunitj-  to  call  the  attention  of  tbe  House 
to  certain  economic  danger  signals  which 
threaten  small  business,  and  to  urge  con- 
gressional action  to  protect  the  interests 
of  the  small-business  man  from  the  eco- 
nomic pitfalls  that  lie  ahead. 

During  this  period  of  high  prices  and 
heavy  consumer  purchases  it  is  often  in- 
correctly assumed  that  small  firms  are 
making  enormous  profits.  It  is  true  that 
the  great  corporations  and  chain  stores 
are  reaping  huge  profits — 1947  corporate 
profits  reached  an  all-time  high  of  $18.- 
000,000.000  after  taxes.  But  the  average 
small-business  man  is  not  so  fortunate. 

According  to  a  recent  survey  of  the 
United  States  Department  of  Commerce, 
small  firms  are  making  only  4.7  percent 
profits  from  each  sales  dollar — a  profit 
margin  that  cannot  be  considered  exces- 
sive. On  the  other  hand,  big  busin<;ss 
reports  an  8-percent  profit  for  each  sales 
dollar,  which  is  double  the  margin  of  the 
small-business  enterprise.  An  analysis 
of  profits  for  the  years  1936  to  1947,  in- 
clusive, reveals  that  large  companies 
have  without  fail  earned  from  three  to 
eight  times  as  high  a  percentage  of 
profits  as  did  the  smaller  companies. 

I  am  not  suggesting  that  small  busi- 
ness is  in  a  starved  condition  at  \he 
present  time;  small  firms  are  admittedly 
making  more  money  today  than  during 
the  thirties.  But  I  am  saying  that  their 
wartime  prcflts  have  been  greatly  exag- 
gerated, and  their  prewar  famine  has 
been  forgotten.  Experience  shows  that 
small  firms  will  show  a  reasonable  profit 
only  during  periods  of  boom,  and  nor- 
mally their  profits  are  meager.  For  thia 
reason,  many  small-business  men  are 
without  adequate  reserves  to  weather  the 
economic  adjiutmentf  of  the  postirar 
period. 

The  precarious  position  of  small  busi- 
ness Is  emphasiced  by  the  recent  rise  in 
the   bankruptcy   rate.     Small-buslncM 
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failure!  during  1947  were  over  three 
tkmm  m  nuoMrous  as  In  1946.  and  a  re- 
Wall  Street  Journal  reports 
that  tile  bankruptcy  rate  ia  Increasing 
still  more  this  year.  This  trend  Is  a 
warnln  i  that  small  firms  are  far  from 
secure. 

The  uture  of  small  buslnei..  Is  made 
still  m  )re  lincertaln  by  the  shadow  of 
depreatOD.  The  Economic  Report  of 
the  Pnst^PQt  (January  1948 >  points  out 
that  CO  ismner  purchasing  power  has  de- 
clined by  8  percent  in  recent  months 
due  to  the  rapid  rise  In  prices,  and  that 
the  present  heavy  expenditure  for  con- 
5umpti(in  is  being  maintained  by  draw- 
ing on  past  savings  and  by  consumer 
credit.  This  shrinkage  of  purchasing 
power  md  the  current  inflation  are  the 
fprerur  ners  of  dtpt— ion.  In  ffct.  Bab- 
.son's  Business  S^ttetics.  Inc..  is  openly 
predict  ng  that  the  worst  depres.slon 
which  his  country  has  ever  experienced 
will  occur  in  1952. 

Let  IS  not  forget  that  It  is  the  small- 
buslnes!  man  who  Is  one  of  the  first 
casualt  es  of  economic  collapse.  We 
should  not  forget  the  last  depression 
when  1  10,000  businessos  with  total  assets 
valued  at  o\cr  13,000  000  000  failed  be- 
tween 1929  and  1932.  The  future  of 
amall  )uslness — the  economic  founda- 
tion of  our  free  competitive  system — re- 
quires   hat  1929  shall  not  repeat  itself. 

Mr.  Speaker.  Congress  cannot  afford 
to  coi  tlnue  Its  present  do-nothing 
policy:  we  cannot  afford  to  neglect  the 
probleris  of  small  business  any  longer. 
We  mist  recognize  the  fact  that  the 
small-b  uslness  man  Is  threatened  on  one 
hand  by  the  unfair  competition  of  the 
great  c  )rporations  and  the  chain  stores. 
and  by  the  growing  danger  of  economic 
recesslc  n  on  the  other.  The  situation  de- 
mands that  Congress  take  bold  and 
statesn  anllke  action  to  formulate  and 
make  effective  a  construction  program 
which  will  stimulate  the  growth  and 
guaran  ee  the  prosperity  of  the  small 
type  of  business  enterprise. 

I  tak  (  this  opportunity  to  remind  the 
House  t  lat  on  July  26,  1947.  I  presented 
to  my  colleagues  a  ssren-polnt  program 
which,    n  my  optelon.  reflects  the  Im- 
■isilsu    needs  of  the  3.000.000  smaJI- 
tailneM    men  in  America.     The  major 
propoasis  Included  tn  this  program  are: 
(1)     All    effective     program     to    curb 
DUMMPC  llffl  and  all  forms  of  unfair  com- 
petltlor  ;  <^THh4treYlslon  of  the  Frderal 
patent    aws;  i3»V^iee(}eral  progrim  of 
■drntlf  c  research ;  (4  >  tfi^'Mt4bil^hment 
of  a  sn  Jl-hminiii  bureau  in  tnHa^o^t  ■ 
ment  o  Commerce;  (5>  an  expansion 
RFC  cr  ?dit  faiilitiea  for  small  firms;  (6) 
wax  rel  ef  for  the  smaU-buslnesa  man: 
and  (7)   a  program  of  expanding  pro- 
for  full  prasperlty. 
Congress  reconvened   for  the 
[lesskm  last  January.  I  was  hope- 
ful that  Congress  would  enact  at  least 
part  of  this  program  into  law.    Now  the 
saeond  session  is  coming  to  a  close  but 
^M>  sue  I  aAton  has  been  forthcoming. 
TInsteac     of    protectUig    small    business 
■  against  monopoly.  Congress  has  contin- 
to  favor  the  growth  ot*  monopoly. 
of  giving  tax  reductions  to  small 
.  Congress  has  adopted  the  Knut- 
son  tak  bill  which  favors  big  business 
and   tie  wealthy  taxpayer  at   the   ex- 


pense of  the  small-business  man  and  the 
common  people.  Instead  of  expanding 
the  Commerce  Department's  profram  of 
service  to  small  busings.  Congress  abol- 
ished the  Ofllce  of  Small  Business  and 
closed  its  field  offices.  Nothing  has  been 
done  to  break  the  monopoly  control  over 
industrial  patents,  or  to  formulate  a  Fed- 
eral research  program,  for  the  benefit  of 
soall  Anns  who  cannot  maintain  their 
own  research  laboratories.  Instead  of 
supporting  a  program  of  full  employ- 
ment and  prosperity,  which  is  the  only 
climate  In  which  small  businej«  can  pros- 
per, the  Congress  has  continued  to  follow 
the  depression-breeding,  boom-bust  poli- 
cies of  the  Hoover  admiiUstration  which 
will  inevitably/end  tn  depres.sion. 

It  is  my  hca)e  that  the  next  Congress 
will  not  show  the  same  lack  of  concern 
for  the  small- business  man  as  the  Eighti- 
eth Congress.  Small  business  Is  essen- 
tial to  the  continued  existence  of  our 
free  competitive  economy,  and  Congress 
cannot  afford  to  neglect  taking  necessary 
steps  ta  insure  its  future  welfare. 


^  Father's  Day 


EXTE^ISION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WALT  HORAN 

or  w^cBUfCTOit 
IM  THB  HOUSE  OP  RIPRKStTATIVES 

FHdau.  June  18,  1948 

Mr.  HORAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  next  Sun- 
day, as  the  Members  of  this  Eightieth 
Congress,  the  va5t  majority  of  whom  are 
themselves  fathers  and  who  collectively 
are  the  paternal  guardians  of  our  great 
Nation's  welfare,  breathe  a  sigh  of  relief 
^nd  take  a  well-earned  rest,  the  United 
States  will  celebrate  one  of  the  most  fit- 
ting of  Its  holidays' — Father's  Day. 

It  happens.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  Father's 
Day  was  born  in  the  city  of  Spokane,  in 
my  Fifth  District  of  Washington,  in  the 
mind  of  a  truly  wonderful  woman,  Mrs. 
John  Bruce  Dodd.  She  t\Tst  promulgated 
the  Idea  as  a  tribute  to  her  own  father. 
William  Jack.son  Smart,  on  June  6.  1910. 
It  WSJ  for  maoy  years  a  local  custom  be- 
fore It  finally  tprcad  to  national  recog- 
nition. 

This  week,  out  In  ftpokanc.  there  has 
been  added  a  new  plaque  on  the  facade 
of  the  Spokane  home  of  the  Young  Men's 
Christian  Association.    It  reads : 

m  thla  buUdIng,  June  6.  ItlO,  Ta- 
th«r' ■  D>y*>jaMfoua<sa  by  Mr*.  John  Bruo* 
Dodd  M  «  tribu!>"ia4wfath«r.  WUllaai  jMfe- 
•on  Smart.  »  plon«err~**iMtto  all  dcvoud 
fatbcra.  Ttoia  plaque  u  an  hi8l>B»«g}Xt  troa 
the  Spokana  County  Picmm 

i»4a. 

We  who  still  cling  to  the  pioneering 
spirit  which  fathered  our  country  and 
nurtured  the  growth  of  the  Pacific 
Northwest  are  proud  that  this  national 
tribute  to  fatherhood  had  Its  begin- 
nings among  our  kind  of  people.  For 
this  day.  like  Mother's  Day  which  pre- 
cedes it  by  5  weeks,  Is  an  annual  re- 
minder that  the  strength  of  America  lies 
in  its  mdividuals.  in  its  families,  and  in 


a  responsible  parenthood  which  nevei  is 
subservient  to  king  or  dictator. 

In  many  lands  today  we  have  sien 
the  role  of  fatherhood  pass  from  the 
family  to  the  state — and  In  every  in- 
stance, chaos  and  turmoil  and  incipient 
slavery  have  been  the  result.  We  can 
aU  thank  our  Creator  on  this  Fath«  r's 
Day  that  we  have  been  spared  this  <  vll 
and  that  we  can  join  our  minds  and 
hearts  in  tributes  to  the  millions  of  fa- 
thers to  whom  we  all  owe  so  much. 


Radio  Address  to  tkc  People  af  My  District 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  iDWIN  ARTHUR  HALL 

or  NSW  Ti 


m  THS  HOOSS  or  mPUKSNTATIVIS 

Friday.  June  18  (leoislative  day  o! 
Thursday.  June  17).  1948 

Mr.  EDWIN  ARTHUR  HALL.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  RxcoRO.  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing radio  address  to  be  made  by  me 
over  Station  WNBF: 

8mcH  Ona  Station  WNBF  bt  CoNcaias^AN 

E0WIN  AaTHxn  Hall  on  SATxnuMT  Evsmino, 

Juki  19.  1948 

Dear  Priends  of  the  Triple  Cities  and  my 
Congreaslonal  DtstricU  The  serloUMMa^  of 
the  matter  about  which  I  addrca  yoa  this 
evening  prompts  me  to  ask  your  undivided 
attention  for  the  next  few  moment«>. 

Laat  week,  I  sent  out  several  thousand  of 
my  pictures  and  asked  my  friends  to  put 
them  In  their  windows. 

As  was  to  be  expected,  a  newspaper  tr^ade 
so  much  fun  of  tb«  Idea  they  probably  caused 
several  to  hesitate.  They  tried  ridlfule. 
which  sometimes  works  with  the  sensutre 
ones. 

The  boys  had  their  laugh  and  I  sup-xwe 
derived  huge  satisfaction  from  the  sriart 
quips  sent  In  my  direction  designed  to  put 
the  damper  on  the  thing  they  know  wUI  ad- 
vertise your  Congressman  better  than  all 
the  billboard  displays,  a  rich  opponent  oiuld 
possibly  buy.  >     < 

Jvist  how  much  the  ridicule  stopped  hon- 
est cttlceru  from  uslnr'  my  posters.  I  ctn't 
say  From  reports,  howsver,  I  don't  tl  ink 
many  w«rt  affected  by  it  . 

To  th«  flontrary.  the  ligj^t  of  publicity  tnay 
hat*  spurred  more  people  tr>  put  my  ptcturea 
In  their  window  I  am  racelvlng  aasurme* 
from  many  by  mall  thai'said  windows  lave 
them  and  that  the  picture  art  tliert  to  s  ay, 

To  you  friends  who  havii  plassd  ttese  p<«t- 
SIS  eayoor  property,  i  irisli  to  eapreas  my 
hssrtNN  ttsnks  To  y^fn  frlsnds  wtao  «rs 
thinking  about  putting  them  up,  I  urge  )ou 
to  do  so  Without  further  delay. 

And  the  reaaon  I  am  asking  you  so  urganUy 
tonight  to  do  ttoia  for  nv*.  U  becatise  I  h»v« 
a  Mtosfcfg  sapsilSMce  to  teu  you 

Thli  to  the  story  a«  it  was  toid  to  me  f»c« 
to  face  by  osia  who  has  aopported  me  :or 
yaars  There  Is  no  doubt  sbout  tHe 
truth  lr-4iUrf«  the  integrity  of  the  p«r- 
son  who  toidBi»~4aJbeyood  reproach. 

It  sssma  that  this  lia^h^i^ltves  on  Blng- 
hamton's  west  side,  put  up  my'plcttire  In  her 
window  as  soon  as  it  arrived.  A  ahort  Urn* 
later  came  a  knock  on  the  door. 

She  opened  It  and  was  accosted  by  a  rough- 
looldiig  fellow  who  ordered  her  to  taks  th« 
picture  down.  She  refused  to  do  this  and  the 
man  went  hto  way. 

Thto  tcatlmony  provea  beyond  a  doutn  that 
the  gangsters  are  up  to  their  old  tricks  of 
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trying  to  Intimidate  everyt>ody  who  Is  openly 
(or  your  Congressman. 

This  proves  beyond  a  doubt  that  there  Is  a 
lystematlc  campaign  going  on  back  home  to 
get  all  citizens  to  remove  my  posters  from 
their  property. 

This  also  proves  that  people  with  a  little 
spunk  cannot  be  pushed  around  and  If  you 
are  like  this  lady,  you  wUl  tell  these  tomatoes 
to  mind  their  own  business. 

America  Is  yet  a  free  country.  People  still 
have  the  right  to  vote  as  they  wish  and 
moreover  they  have  the  right  to  display 
pictures  of  their  favorite  Congressman,  too, 
without  being  ordered  to  take  them  down. 

If  you  have  a  Hall  poster,  will  you  do  me 
a  great  favor?  Put  it  In  your  window  or 
In  some  safe  place  on  your  premises  where  It 
can  be  seen.  Then  let  me  know  If  anyone 
annoys  you. 

In  case  somebody  orders  you  to  take  my 
picture  down,  try  to  get  his  name.  Write 
Immediately  and  send  me  all  details  about 
his  visit. 

I  aift  grateful  to  the  courageous  woman 
who  defied  such  a  hoodlum.  I  am  appeal- 
ing to  all  of  you  to  resist  such  gestapo  tactics 
to  the  fullest.  Be  like  this  lady  was,  fearless 
and  defiant. 

Most  of  these  rowdies  who  are  hired  to 
threaten  respectable  citizens  are  yellow. 
They  will  run  at  the  drop  of  the  hat.  They 
are  trespassers  on  your  property  if  they  come 
to  ycur  home  and  order  you  to  take  down 
my  pictures. 

It  Is  early  In  the  game.  Those  who  are 
trying  to  make  you  think  that  no  opponent 
is  going  to  Jump  In  agaliut  me  may  not  have 
correct  information.  Then,  too,  some  may 
be  trying  to  lull  you  Into  a  sense  of  security. 
Then,  the  last  minute,  when  they  get  our 
guard  down,  they  can  come  In  and  give  us 
the  works. 

Let's  keep  alert,  prepared,  and  not  let  such 
a  thing  happen. 

Above  all,  watch  out  for  the  bad  actors 
I  have  described.  Challenge  them  if  they 
try  to  insult  you  because  you're  using  my 
picture.  Defy  them  when  they  tread  upon 
your  rights  as  an  American. 

One  further  word.  My  petitions  are  coming 
In  faster  and  faster.  However.  In  order  to 
file  a  record  number  of  names  at  Albany 
this  year  to  get  my  name  on  the  ballot  they 
miist  come  even  faster.  So  please,  dear  com- 
mittee members  and  friends,  get  me  those 
names  of  your  neighbors  as  soon  as  possible 
so  that  I  will  have  them  to  show  the  world 
that  the  Americans  of  our  district  are  still 
supporting  me. 

Thank  you. 


SelacUvs  SenrUc  Act  of  1948 


IXTEN8I0N  OF  REMARKS 

on 
HON.  E.  WALLACE  CHADWICK 

or   rrNNhVLVANJA 

IN  THE  HOU8I  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  June  18  (leoialattve  day  of 
Thursday.  June  17),  1948 

Mr.  CHADWICK.  Mr,  Speaker.  I  take 
advantage  of  this  opportunity  by  exten- 
sion of  remarks,  not  to  praise  this  bill, 
about  which  I  have  grave  doubts,  but  for 
which  I  feel  compelled  to  vote  because  of 
my  own  appraisal  of  the  factual  situa- 
tion in  the  world.  It  Is  rather  to  Express 
my  protest  against  the  attitude  of  the 
armed  services,  and  particularly,  the 
Army,  which  has,  preceded  the  considera- 
tion of  this  measure. 

I  have  been  honestly  convinced,  up  to 
now,  that  this  coimtry  was  not  in  danger 


of  what  we  call  militarism;  this  confi- 
dence Is  now  shaken  by  the  obvious 
failure  of  the  Army  to  use  every  effort 
to  save  this  country  from  the  necessity 
of  resorting  to  the  draft  at  this  time.  It 
rather  appears  that  they  have  Intention- 
ally refused  to  use  the  mean.s,  ready  to 
their  hand,  which  might  readily  have 
relieved  the  situation,  and  saved  us  from 
this  unhappy  decision. 

We  can  only  hope  that  the  amend- 
ments which  have  been  adopted,  so  far 
as  they  survive  the  conference,  will  prove 
as  constructive  as  their  advocates  no 
doubt  sincerely  believe.  I  was  glad  to 
support  the  exclusion  of  the  medical  pro- 
fession; the  Army's  ambition  to  further 
expand  Its  Medical  Corps  is  one  of  the 
many  disturbing  evidences  of  the  thing 
I  am  talking  about. 

I  think  the  decision  to  reduce  the  re- 
quired period  of  service  to  one  year  Is 
wise,  and  if  allowed  to  become  operative 
will  prove  useful.  The  amendments  de- 
ferring the  real  effective  date  of  the 
act  seemed  to  me  Inconsistent  with  the 
considerations  which  induce  me  to  sup- 
port it  at  all,  and  I  therefor  regret  them. 

If  It  is  the  fact  that  the  generals  are 
moving  toward  an  America  more  bril- 
liantly studded  with  shoulder  stars.  It 
behooves  the  civil  government  to  keep  a 
sharp  eye  on  them.  But  since  we  de- 
pend upon  soldiers  for  military  security, 
and  since  I  believe  our  Army  must  be 
strengthened  to  the  prescribed  limits  at 
once,  I  am  going  to  vote  for  this  bill  now, 
and  for  the  conference  bill  when  It  comes 
back. 


Increase  of  Pay  of  Postal  Employees 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS     * 

OF 

HON.  FRANK  L.  SUNDSTROM 

or  Nrw  jERsrT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  June  18  (legislative  day  of 
Thursday,  June  17) ,  1948 

Mr.  SUNDSTROM.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  resolu- 
tion. It  wan  Introduced  In  the  LegUla- 
ture  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey  by  the 
Honorable  Lewis  M.  Herrmann,  an  as- 
semblyman from  my  home  county  of 
Essex. 

AasBMBLT    CoMcvRSKifT    RiaoLtrnoN    No,    5, 
State  or  Nkw  Jexscy 

XNT«oDucro  rraauART  is,  ib4B,  it  mr.  Herr- 
mann. RXrSRRSO  TO  COMMITTEE  ON  SOCUL 
WCLTAIll 

A  concurrent  resolution  memorializing  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  to  enact 
legislation  providing  for  salary  Increases  for 
postal  employees 

Whereas  the  price  of  all  commodities  and 
services  has  beeif  continuou^y  rising  since 
1939  to  such  an  extent  that  the  New  Jersey 
consumer's  dollar,  as  reported  by  the  State 
department  of  agriculture,  was  worth  only 
57,4  cents  In  January  1948,  as  compared  to 
that  of  June  1939;  with  every  indication  that 
the  advance  in  prices  will  continue:  and 

Whereas  this  condition  of  high  prices  has 
lowered  the  standards  of  living  for  all  postal 
employees.    Increased    indebtedness,    threat- 


ened ownership  of  homes,  and  dissipated 
savings;  and 

Whereas  this  lowered  standard  of  living 
for  postal  employees  seriously  threatens  the 
eflQciency  of  the  postal  services  by  the  loss  of 
employees,  resigning  from  the  service,  so 
that  no  permanent,  efficient  force  can  be 
built  up:  Therefore  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Assembly  of  the 
State  of  New  Jersey  (the  Senate  concurring)  : 

1.  That  the  New  Jersey  Legislature  memo- 
rialize the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to 
enact  legislation,  at  the  earliest  possible 
date,  granting  to  postal  employees  an  an- 
nual Increase  compatible  with  present  living 
conditions,  and  that  such  increase  be  retro- 
active to  Janusu-y  1,  1948;  and 

2.  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be  trans- 
mitted to  the  Secretary  of  the  United  State* 
Senate,  the  Clerk  of  the  United  States  llpus* 
of  Representatives,  the  chairman  m^ 
House  Committee  on  Civil  Service  and  Post 
Offices,  Hon.  Edward  H.  Rees;  the  chairman 
of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Post  Offices  and 
Civil  Service,  Hon.  Williai-  Lancer;  and  to 
each  Member  of  the  United  States  Senate 
and  House  of  Representatives  duly  elected 
from  the  State  of  New  Jersey, 

Passed  State  house  of  assembly,  AprU  6, 
1948. 
Attest:  Phujp  C.  Wadsworth, 

Clerk  of  the  House  of  Assembly. 
Passed  State  Senate  on  May  10,  1948. 
Attest :  Olives  F.  V  an  Cam}>. 
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Secretary  of  the  Senate. 


Housing:  A  Party  Test    * 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  T.  BYRNE 

OF   NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  June  18  (legislative  day  of 
'  Thursday.  June  17),  1948 

Mr.  BYRNE  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Record,  I  include  the  following  edi- 
torial from  the  New  York  Times  of  June 
17.  1948: 

housing:  a  party  test 

Th«>re  Is  no  more  desperate  and  basic  nMd 
In  this  country  than  that  for  hotislng.  This 
need  has  been  estimated  by  backers  of  the 
Taft-KUcnder-Wagner  housing  bUl,  which 
passed  ths  Senate  by  votes  vots  on  April  23, 
St  1,900,000  dwelling  uniu  a  ysar  for  ths 
nsxt  10  yssrs,  W«  owe  thMS  bomst  partic- 
ularly to  cxur  vstsrsns  and  to  young  pscols 
Just  coming  of  m«rrls«rsM«  agt.  If  ws  bs- 
lisva  In  ths  Amsrtosn  boms  ws  havs  to  bs- 
lltv*  In  ths  living  spsos  that  makss  U  pos- 
stbls. 

Ths  TIW  bill  tsoklsd  thU  problem  from 
all  sldss,  putting  its  major  tmphaaU  on  sn- 
couragsment  to  private  Industry,  with  low- 
Interest  loans  and  low-cost  Insurance.  But 
Senator  Tavt  and  his  colleagues,  who  are  cer- 
tainly no  Socialists,  Included  a  provision  for 
the  construction,  during  the  next  S  years, 
of  600,000  low-rent  public -bousing  units. 
The  whole  cost  of  the  program  to  the  Fed- 
eral taxpayer  would  be  about  $150,000,000  a 
year.  If  we  don't  owe  our  veterans  and  other 
young  people  this  much  help,  what  do  cur 
fine  words  about  youth  mean? 

In  the  lower  House  It  has  begun  to  seem 
that  they  do  not  mean  much  to  some  mem- 
bers. By  a  parliamentary  technicality,  the 
main  TEW  provisions  were  tacked  to  «  bill 
by  Representative  Walcott,  of  Michigan,  who 
Is  no  friend  of  public  housing.  Over  Mr. 
Wolcott's  stormy  protests  the  Commilttoe  on 
Banking  and  Currency,  of  which  he  Is  chair- 
man, reported  the  amended  bill  out  by  a  vote 
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to  IS  «  week  fo.  It  then  went  to 
remetery  of  so  many  good  bills,  tb« 
Committee. 

«rd»y  that  committee,  with  lt«  Repub- 
chairman  and  majority,  voted  to  tabla 
3.  Ttaui.  by  Its  power  to  suppreas  tba 
It  Is  :•!  effect  legislating,  for  th« 
CcTimlctce  Is  now  compelled  to 
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kbtise  oi  powrr  does  not  aaem  to  ua 
our  young  niirrled  people  or  to  the 
systeni.  We  believe  It  Is  time  tha 
Republlce  •  leaders,  who  soon  will  ba 
for  Totes.  snw  the  light.  The  Ba- 
wlll  hardly  dare  go  before  the  coun- 
st  least  a  pretense  of  housing 
many  of  them,  like  Senator  Taft 
present  Senate  majority,  are  willing 
all  they  can  to  meet  the  crisis. 
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APPENDIX  TO  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 


Party  PUtfonns 
i      


Tbe  Repablicaa  Keynoter 


PRICE  of  Illinois.     Mr.  Speaker, 

leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in 

i^ONCiiEssiONAL    Record,    I    Include 

an  adttorUl  from  the  St.  Louis 

Dl.spatchof  June  14.  1948: 

■onifa  roa  a  kkk  vratum 

a  Republican  Party  worker  In  11- 
and  you  will  not  And  any  Green  blood 
to  the  surface.     Cut  him  pretty  deep 
ou    still    won't.      The    striking    thing 
the  GOP  campalgu   across   the  Ills- 
is  the  hope  against  hope  that  some- 
PhUadelphla  lightning  will  strike  the 
Governor  and  knock  hUn  onto  tha 
ticket. 

t   that    very    many   Illinois   Repub- 

really  think  Dwlght  Green  should  be 

for   Vice  President   and   so   per- 

>e  poated  to  sit  on  the  White  House 

and  maybe  by  accident   be  culled 

Certainly  It  Isn't  that  they  think  he 

qualities  of  leadership  and  Integrity 

highest  office  In  the  land.     Just  the 

This  hope  against  hope  is  based 

conviction  that  by  one  means  or  an- 

Ihe  Republican  Party  In  Illinois  m\i8t 

Dwlght   Green   as   a   third-term 

for  Governor. 

Because   Dwlght   Green    has    plied 
rast  accumulation  of  liabilities.      Be- 
be  baa  let  Htate  affairs  slide  while  be 
3Ut    to    build    himself    up    nationally, 
he    has    ignored    many    lasues    and 
at  home.     Because  he  has  dlsbeart- 
!  itate  workers  and  depressed  State  serv- 
So  they  want  to  kick  htm  upetalrs. 
rant  to  get  him  on  the  national  ticket 
htm  off  the  State  ticket.    For  they  are 
afraid   that   if  Dwlght  Green  runs 
Adlal  Stevenson  In  November.  Adlal 

will  be  Governor  next  January. 

t    Green    wangles    himself    a    third- 

nosninatlon   by   a   trick   which   forces 

opposition   out  of   the   Qeld.      The 

workers   then   have  no  choice   but  to 

1  ilm   a   seemingly   unanlmoua   renoml- 

.j.  Tet  he  Is  so  weak  among  thoae  wbo 

nlm  that  hia  associates  want  to  run 

the  national  ticket  since  voters  over 

don't  know  him  at  all. 
a  callous,  cynical  approach  to  public 
Is.     What  It  teUs  about  Keynoter 


pi  .red 


en 


it  be  that  the  OOP  deleeates  will  be 

inc'ful  of  the  Nation's  interests  as  to 

iny  preferment  at  all  for  Dwight  Green? 


•  EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HUBERT  S.  ELLIS 

or  WIST  viacmiA 
IN  THE  HOUSX  OP  RBPBBmfTATIVBS 

Friday.  June  18  (legislative  day  of 
Thursday.  June  17).  1948 

Mr.  ELLIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I 
Include  an  article  by  Frank  C.  Waldrop, 
as  follows: 

Beginning  today,  some  RejpubllcaiM  go  Into 
labor  on  a  kind  of  work  that  too  m^ny  people 
treat  as  a  joke.  That  Is  the  Job  of  wriUng 
a  ""pe-'ty  platform."  to  be  accepted  by  the 
whole  party  in  c(  tiventlon  and  as  the  basla 
for  the  1M8  campaign. 

Jxiat  why  la  a  political  party's  platform 
•upposed  to  be  ftmny? 

Actually,  nothing  could  be  more  significant 
uxd  less  trivial  than  a  party  platform.  For 
a  platform  Is  a  system  of  pledges  and  a  state- 
ment of  alms. 

By  what  they  promise  as  compared  with 
what  they  deliver  poUtlclaiu  can  be  Judged 
better  than  any  other  way. 

Take  the  case  o<  Roosevelt.  In  1033  tbe 
Democratic  Party  was  trying  to  get  the  coun- 
try's most  serious  attention.  These  were 
days  when  money  was  tight  and  nothing  hurt 
more  than  to  pay  taxes. 

So  the  No.  1  attack  of  the  Democrats  was 
upon  extravagance  and  waste  by  the  Hoover 
•dmlntatratlon.  coupled  with  a  pledge  of  3d 
percent  cut  In  tbe  ooat  of  government.  sUln- 
gent  economy,  and  supreme  efficiency. 

W^ell.  how  long  did  Mr.  Roosevelt  live  by 
» that  platform?  And  when  he  left  It  behind 
did  he  offer  any  apolocdea  or  explanations 
to  anybody  at  all? 

His  platiorm.  after  all.  showed  the  coun- 
try very  quickly  what  we  could  expect  of  him. 

Tbe  1936  platform  for  the  Democrats  was 
meanlngleaa  and  so  was  tbe  Republican  and 
so  was  the  campaign,  as  a  contest. 

Look  again  to  the  campaign  of  1940.  What 
did  we  get  that  time?  A  sUppery  story  about 
how  both  parties  would  keep  us  out  of  the 
war.  And  as  soon  as  tbe  campaign  was  past. 
Roosevelt  rushed  to° Congress  with  lend-lease. 
and  Willkie.  his  supposed  opponent  of  a  few 
months  before,  was  up  there  helping  him 
and  speaking  of  his  own  past  performances 
as  "campaign  oratory." 

Tbe  more  you  looked  at  them,  tbe  more 
Roosevelt  and  Wlllkle  merged  Into  one.  And 
It  was  natural  that  they  would,  for  neither 
the  Republican  nor  the  Democratic  platfomu 
of  1B40  told  anybody  about  the  basic  propo- 
sition of  the  day.  bow  to  stay  out  of  the  war. 

Tbe  1M4  campaign  was  conducted  under 
the  cloud  of  war  and  so  It  Is  really  un- 
reasonable to  complain  about  the  generali- 
ties and  vagueness  of  the  Republican  plat- 
form and  as  for  the  Democrats,  they  were 
only  one  man.  anyhow. 

But  now  things  are  different.  We  are 
facing  the  first  Presidential  contest  after  the 
war.  The  time  is  right  for  a  new  shaping 
up  of  things,  a  new  direction  and  a  new 
quality   In  [mlitlcs. 

Senator  Tatt  has  put  the  case  better  than 
anybody  in  saying  that  now  Is  the  time  for 
the  Republicans  to  spell  out  a  program  so 
plainly  and  clearly  tbat  nobody  can  mis- 
take it. 

The  United  States  Is  a  good  country,  bas 
done  well  In  the  world  and  now  Is  surely, 
if  ever,  due  to  be  treated  by  Its  politicians 
as  If  It  were  grown  up. 

Writing  platforms  that  are  patty-cake  love 
notes  or  squashy  evasions  Is  a  trick  that 
oijgbt  by  now  to  be  so  obviously  cheap  that 
tbe  Totcnf  will  not  stand  for  it. 


Tbe  Republicans  will  never  be  stronger 
In  politics  than  they  are  tbls  very  hour.  wiU 
never  bave  better  odds  to  sweep  the  Presi- 
dency and  all  of  Congress  ^an  they  have 
tbla  year. 

Now.  then.  Is  the  hour  to  risk  frankncee. 
falraeei.  and  a  detailed  statement  of  position 
If  ew  tbat  hour  can  come. 

Tbe  advantage  Is  double;  (1)  It  will  show 
the  Republican  Party's  courage,  and  (2)  It 
win  test  the  Democrato'. 

And  the  Democrats  have  no  reel  eourafe 
today,  any  more  than  they  have  a  program. 

They  have  spent  16  years  coasting  on  the 
coattails  of  one  who  cannot  help  them 
now.  Their  lack  of  fiber,  their  indifference 
to  responsibility  and  their  absence  of  ideas 
will  show  nowhere  mere  clearly  than  In  tbe 
platform  they  write. 

Tbe  more  plainly  the  Republicans  spell 
out  their  own  Ideas  of  government  the  more 
obviously  tbe  Democrats  will  shuw  the  lack 
of  theirs. 


Federal  Aid  to  Edacatioa  Ii  Imperativt 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 

HON.  JOHN  A.  BLATNIK 

or    M1NNX;>UTA 

IN  TH£  HOUSX  OP  RSPRBSBMTATIW 

Friday.  June  18  (legislative  day  of 
Thursday,  June  17),  1948 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to 
remind  the  House  that  for  the  last  3 
months  the  Conunittee  on  Education  and 
Labor  has  been  blocking  action  on  S.  472, 
the  Educational  Finance  Act  of  1948. 
Although  the  other  body  pas.'^ed  this 
measure  on  April  1.  1948.  the  committee 
has  refused  to  discu5S  its  provisions  and 
report  It  to  the  floor  for  debate.  The  re- 
sponsibility of  this  miscarriage  of  lef^is- 
lative  Justice  rests  squarely  ui>on  the 
shoulders  of  the  House  Republican  lead- 
ership, who  are  following  their  usual  do- 
nothing  policy  wlth,re5pect  to  Mucation 
In  the  same  way  that  th^  have  neplected 
housing,  health. -social  security,  old-age 
pen.sion,  and  other  welfare  legislation 
during  the  whole  life'  of  the  .Eightieth 
Congress. 

I  want  to  g£>  on  record  as  protesting 
against  thetiigh-hanfled  maijner  with 
which  the  committed  has  chosen  to 
pigeonhole  this  education  bill.  In  my 
opinion,  there  are  few  bills  so  deserving 
of  support  as  this  measure.  It  would, 
if  passed,  authorize  $300,000,000  each 
year  In  Federal  grants  to  States  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Nation's  grade  and  high 
schools.  Its  pa.'^sage  would  represent  a 
big  step  toward  the  equalization  ef  the 
amount  of  money  spent  for  education  in 
the  various  States,  and  would  tend  to 
establish  some  degree  of  uniformity  with 
respect  to  educational  opportunities  for 
the  children  of  America.  WitJiout  estab- 
lishing one  iota  of  Federal  control  over 
public  education,  and  without  Interfering 
with  the  States  to  determine  their  own 
methods  of  school  finance,  this  bill  would 
establish  a  national  floor  under  annual 
educational  expenditures  of  $50  per 
pupil. 

In  view  of  existing  conditions  In  the 
public-jxhool  syr.tem  in  many  States  this 
proposal  certainiy  deserves  careful  con- 
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sideratlon.  '^e  crisis  In  American  edu- 
cation is  serious.  During  the  last  year 
some  4,000,000  American  children  be- 
tween 5  and  17  years  of  age  were  not  at- 
tending any  school  whatsoever.  Another, 
2.000,000  children  are  suffering  a  major 
impairment  In  their  schooling  because  of 
lack  of  adequate  facilities  and  poorly  pre- 
pared teachers.  Some  350,000  teachers 
left  the  teaching  profession  during  the 
war  years  never  to  return  due  to  lew  pay. 
Since  54  percent  of  the  public-school 
teachers  are  paid  less  than  $2,000  per 
year,  and  16  percent  of  them  less  than 
$1,200,  you  can  hardly  blame  them  for 
seeking  more  lucrative  fields. 

The  root-cause  of  all  these  educational 
problems  are  largely  economic.  Educa- 
tional inequalities,  the  lack  of  educational 
facilities,  and  low  teacher  salaries  are 
primarily  due  to  the  inequalities  in  the 
taxable  resources  In  the  various  States. 
The  per  capita  income  In  Mississippi  Is 
only  $556  per  year,  as  compared  to  New 
York  which  has  a  per  capita  annual  in- 
come of  $1,595— a  ratio  of  3  to  1.  As  a 
result,  Mis.sissippl  can  afford  to  spend 
only  $44  per  year  for  each  pupil,  while 
New  York  is  able  to  spend  $194. 

S.  472  would  make  a  start  in  the  correc- 
tion in  these  inequities.  Its  purpose  is  to 
provide  financial  assistance  to  the  various 
States  In  accordance  with  their  need  for 
educational  funds.  Every  State  would 
obtain  a  minimum  of  $5  p)er  pupil  each 
year,  with  the  poorer  States  obtaining  as 
much  as  $28  per  year  for  each  pupil.  My 
State  of  Minnesota,  for  example,  would 
receive  nearly  $3,000,000  annually  from 
this  bill — an  amount  which  would  be  a 
great  help  to  many  school  districts  in 
meeting  their  school  budget.  The  un- 
derlying principle  of  this  bill  Is  to  help 
those  States  the  most  whose  needs  for 
financial  assistance  are  greatest,  while 
benefiting  every  State  to  some  extent. 

Mr.  Speaker,  America  cannot  afford  to 
economize  at  the  expense  of  education. 
Apart  from  the  humanitarian  aspects  in- 
volved, better  educational  facilities  are 
JustiflecJ  In  terms  of  citizenship — an  en- 
lightened citizenry  Is  necessary  for  the 
proper  functioning  of  democracy.  Fur- 
thermore, education  is  important  In 
terms  of  Indistrial  efficiency  and  Indi- 
vidual earning  power.  We  have  ne- 
glected education  in  the  past,  and  the 
10,000.000  illiterates  and  semi -Illiterates 
In  the  country  represent  the  social  costs 
of  our  failure,  yje  must  no  repeat  the 
same  mistake  with  the  next  generation. 
I  am  convinced  that  the  formula  for 
allocating  Federal  assistance  to  the  States 
under  this  bill  Is  equitable,  and  that  its 
objectives  of  equalizing  educational  op- 
portunities and  establishing  a  floor  under 
educational  expenditures,  is  worthy  of 
full  consideration  and  wholehearted  sup- 
port. The  most  precious  asset  this  Na- 
tion has  is  its  children.  To  conserve  and 
develop  this  human  resource  is  the  best 
assurance  we  have  for  the  future  welfare 
of  our  Nation,  and«.the  preservation  of 
democracy.  Therefore,  I  take  this  op- 
portunity to  appeal  to  the  House  to  act 
favorably  upon  the  Federal  aid  to  educa- 
tion bill  before  adjournment. 


Socialization  of  National  Park  Service  cession  support  in  our  undertakings  and  we 

extended  aid  to  the  lessees  tbat  wjas  con-^ 
slstent  with  the  performance  of  our  duties' 
as  and  when  needed  in  the  public  interest. 

It  would  be  foolish  for  me  to  say  tbat  na- 
tional park  concessioners  always  gave  the' 
best  possible  service  to  the  public.  Th^ra' 
were  lapses  and  occasionally  we  bad  corns 
plaints  that  made  revision  of  practices  nec- 
essary. There  were  times  when  I  thought  t 
could  run  some  of  the  enterprises  better 
than  their  owners,  but  I  also  realized  that  X 
did  not  have  to  meet  the  pay  rolls  and  raise 
the  money  to  open  and  operate  these  parK 
business  properties. 

Complaints  through  the  years  were  rela- 
tively few.  Even  In  the  peak  of  the  season 
when  there  was  no  possibility  of  giving  fiiU 
satisfaction,  especially  In  housingj  com- 
plaints were  few.  There  were  utterly  un- 
reasonable people  who  could  never  be  pleased, 
and  occasionally  I  found  It  advisable  to  take 
such  tourists  Into  my  own  home  rather  than' 
try  to  deal  with  the  aftermath,  which  would 
be  charges  Sled  in  Washington  against  the 
hotel  or  lodge  companies. 

But  the  Government  Itself  came  In  for 
tough  complaints  against  Its  roads,  sprink- 
ling system,  etc.,  no  matter  how  hard  we  tried 
to  do  a  good  Job  with  the  money  and  equip- 
ment at  our  command.  I  remember  one  lady 
filed  a  long  complaint  with  the  secretary 
against  our  roads,  saying  her  gallstones  had 
been  Jarred  about  and  had  caused  Mr  great 
pain.  The  understanding  secretary  :  merely 
cautioned  us  to  "try  to  make  your  roads  safe 
for  gallstones."  He  knew  with  what  we  had 
to  contend. 

Now  to  the  report  of  the  advisory  gtioup. 

The  group  Is  a  very  able  one.  I  have  the 
good  fortune  to  know  all  of  the  members  ex- 
cept Mr.  Charles  P.  Taft.  I  never  met  him. 
However,  it  is  my  Impression  that  he  did  not 
get  into  the  work  of  the  group  very  deeply. 

The  report  is  an  excellent  one,  and  I  find 
very  little  in  it  that  I  must  disagrefe  with. 
If  I  were  a  high  department  ofBcer  wltb 
power  to  effectively  use  the  findings,  discus- 
sions, and  recommendations  of  the  group.  I 
would  not  hesitate  to  adopt  the  report  as  the 
guiding  force  In  concession  affairs  In  the  na- 
tional parks. 

I  do  not  agree  with  the  group  yiat  auto- 
mobile fees  charged  tourists  at  the  gates  of 
most  national  parks  should  be  abolished. 
This  Is  an  old  problem  that  was  discussed 
over  and  over  again  in  the  first  16  year^of  the 
life  of  the  Park  Service  and  none  of  as  were 
ever  able  to  see  why  the  people  who  use  the 
national  parks  should  not  pay  a  little  some- 
thing directly  toward  the  maintenance  of  the 
park  facilities  and  not  let  the  whole  burden 
be  borne  by  the  taxpayers  in  general.^ 

The  group,  It  seems  to  me,  in  thel' report, 
convey  a  slightly  wrong  Impression  when  they 
Infer  that  the  national  park  concession  sys- 
tem began  with  the  establishment  of  the 
National  Park  Service.  That  Is  not  the  case. 
The  concession  policies  were  originally  estab- 
lished under  the  early  Yellowstone  Parfc  laws, 
and  the  first  concessions  of  importance  were 
Installed  In  Yellowstone  with  the  aid  of  the 
Northern  Pacific  Railroad  Immediately  upon 
the  completion  of  that  transcontinental  line 
and  its  branch  to  the  north  gate  of  Yellow- 
stone In  1883. 

The  general  policy  of  maintaining  s^egu- 
lated  monopoly  at  least  within  a  certain  field 
of  tourist  accommodations  grew  up  loaag  be- 
fore the  National  Park  Service.  In  fact,  when 
Secretary  P.  K.  Lane  became  head  of  the  de- 
partment in  1913,  and  in  1915  had  Stephen 
T.  Mather  Join  him  for  ruitlonal  park  admin- 
istration, this  monopoly  policy,  through  In- 
tervention of  politics  especially  in  Yellow- 
stone, had  been  broken  down  and  we  found 
some  of  the  most  terrible  facilities  and  ^rv- 
Ices  being  inflicted  on  visitors  that  anyone 
had  ever  beard  of.    It  was  necessary  in  1916 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WESLEY  A.  D'EWART 

OF  MONTANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  June  18  (legislative  day  of 
Thursday.  June  17),  1948 

Mr.  D'EWART.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
House  Public^ands  Committee  has  con- 
ducted hearings  on  the  relationships  be- 
tween the  National  Park  Service  and  the 
private  concessioners  who  operate  tour- 
ist facilities  In  our  national  parks.  From 
these  hearings  it  has  become  obvious  that 
the  intent  of  the  Interior  Department  is 
to  do  away  with  the  concessioners  and 
set  up  a  Government-owned  corporation 
to  manage  park  facilities.  This  sociali- 
zation of  the  national  parks  is  being  car- 
ried on  SIS  policy  of  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment. 

The  Hou.se  Public  Lands  Subcommittee 
has  adopted  a  resolution  stating  that  it 
is  the  intent  of  the  committee  thkt  the 
concessioners  be  not  disturbed  in  the 
use  and  operation  of  their  facilities  until 
Congress  has  had  time  to  investigate  and 
enact  policy  legislation. 

I  am  pleased  to  have  cur  viewpoint  sub- 
stantiated by  one  of  the  most  respected 
leaders  of  the  conservation  movement  in 
this  country,  Mr.  Horace  M.  Albright,  of 
New  York  City.  Mr.  Albright  for  10 
years  was  superintendent  of  Yellowstone 
National  Park  and  following  that  was  on 
the  staff  of  Secretary  Lane.  He  is  an 
authority  on  the  parks  of  this  Nation. 
He  has  given  me  permission  to  place  in 
the  record  the  following  letter  which  he 
had  addressed  to  Under  Secretary  Chap- 
man of  the  Department  of  the  Interior, 
and  which  I  think  Is  a  splendid  exposi- 
tion of  the  current  problem. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
Include  the  following  letter  from  Mr. 
Albright: 

Mat  25,  1948. 
Hon.  Oscar  L.  Chapman. 

Under  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Mr.  Secret abt:  I  appreciate  very  much 
the  recognition  of  my  experience  In  National 
Park  affairs  and  your  confidence  in  me  which 
prompted  you  to  ask  me  to  comment  on  the 
report  of  the  Concessions  Advisory  Group 
recently  submitted  to  the  Department. 

I  was  first  concerned  with  national  park 
concessions  35  years  ago  when,  as  a  young 
man.  I  was  on  the  staff  of  Secretary  Lane, 
and  during  all  the  years  I  was  in  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service  no  one  had  more  to  do 
ofBcially  with  these  concessions  than  I  did. 

For  10  years,  when  I  was  In  charge  of  Yel- 
lowstone National  Park.  I  was  daily  In  con- 
tact with  some  of  the  biggest  concessions — 
with  some  of  the  largest  investments  in  the 
park  system.  It  was  necessary  to  know  the 
history  of  the  development  of  those  proper- 
ties from  their  beginnings,  and  it  was  essen- 
tial that  every  feature  of  their  operations  be 
understood.  Naturally  I  came  to  know  and 
fully  understand  their  history,  policies,  ad- 
vantages and  hazards;  and  I  knew  the  men 
and  women  who  were  In  these  park  business 
enterprises.  By  and  large  they  were  good 
people.  They  did  not  always  look  at  affairs  as 
we  Government  officials  did.  but  there  was 
always  a  wide  area  of  agreement  in  every 
field  of  activity  and  In  general  we  had  con- 
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my  firm   conviction  that   with   the 
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every  eooeaialoner  must  of  necessity 

some  services  at  a  lost,  or,  at  most, 

profit. 

ijaaards  of  the  short  season,  the  posfll- 

of  railroad   and   other   strikes  ctir- 

travel,   the   crushing   peak   loads   of 
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ite  by  being  on  the  ground  and 
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In  Mt.  Rainier  and  Toeemlte  Parks. 
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authorlae  purchase. 
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The  cdBeesBtoa  poMcy  bunt  up  ttrough  the 
ysars  fn  m  I8BS  to  date  was  fosBd  to  be  good 
and  wos  ih  continuing.  And  I  heartily  agree 
with  tfelat  conclusion.  I  hope  It  will  be 
forthwith  to  govern  new  conces- 
eodtraets. 


regret  Is  that  the  group  did 
to  lu  report  a  draft  of  franchise 
embodyUig  all  the  terms  the 
thought  neceasary  to  have  included, 
done  so.  I  am  sure  the  document 
have  differed  materlaUy  f  rosn  t>«oee 
In  tha  year  1918  down  to  IMO  or 


the  last  Important  contract  was 
approved  In  the  present  administration. 

Naturally  I  have  wondered  why  all  this 
disturbance  of  national  park  business  In- 
terests was  stirred  up.  One  reason  I  assign 
after  reading  Cobgresaianal  bearliifB.  espe- 
cially on  appropriation  blHs,  Is  that  the 
concession  policy  for  several  years  was  not 
strongly  defended  and  too  much  weight  was 
given  to  a  few  complaints.  Another  was 
the  disposition  to  regard  Oovemment  owner- 
ship of  eonoesalon  properties,  tf  not  opera- 
Uon.  too,  as  a  poaslblUty  especially  if  Con- 
gressional disapproval  of  the  present  con- 
cession policy  was  strong  and  enduring. 

While  I  agree  that  it  will  tiltlmately  be 
best  for  the  Oovemment  to  own  (not  oper- 
ate) the  physical  structures  of  business  en- 
terprlsea  In  the  parks,  as  In  the  case  of  Bear 
Mountain  Inn  In  the  Palisades  Interstate 
Park  (New  York-New  Jersey)  ot  which  I  am 
a  commissioner.  It  is  and  has  been  unreal- 
istic to  regard  early  Government  action  In 
this  direction  as  llkeiy  to  happen.  On  the 
contrary,  the  need  for  econc»my  In  Federal 
expenditures  on  the  one  hand  and  the  press- 
ing need  for  apprcfirlatlons  for  more  Im- 
portant and  even  essential  park  projects  snd 
services  make  even  a  budget  request  for 
funds  for  concession  acquisition  absurd. 

STven  with  comprehensive  concessions  In 
tn«e^rks  and  with  competition  only  by 
Photographic  studies  can  some  small  stores 
(and  not  even  these  In  Mount  Rainier),  the 
concessions  ars  not  paying  opsratlons  over 
a  long  period  of  time. 

I  have  long  felt  that  tha  egotroUad  monop* 
opiy  U  the  thing  for  national  parka.  SBcapt 
that  small  highly  persoBaliMd  oparatkioa 
like  photographic  studios,  ettrlo  stands,  and 
-erhsps  small  feeding  operations  might  In 
*»-^>l|rger  parks  be  authorized  without 
j«)pardHh»g4he  essential  housing  snd  feed- 
ing and  transphr««;ton  services.  But  In  the 
smaller  parks,  sven  nt»sa.jglcturs  and  curio 
concessions  are  essential  totlTQAtAble 
tlons. 

Terms  of  concessions  have  to  be  loog" 
enotigh  to  permit  adequate  financing. 
There  must  be  sound  protective  clauses  in 
the  franchise  contracts  to  protect  equities 
'n  <^«*e  of  failure  to  renew  the  concession  or 
when  Government  pollry  endangers  the  In- 
vestment, as  when  a  buslneas  |Voperty  Is 
farced  away  from  a  fes,ttire  of  Interest  and 
la  subjected  to  the  hazard  of  reducttOD  or 
disappearance  of  tourist  patronage. 

There  must  be  reasonable  expectation  of 
concession  renewal  upon  contract  expiration 
If  the  Interest,  enthusiasm  and  talents  of  a 
conceaaloner  are  to  be  thrown  Into  the  busl- 
Bsas;  otherwlee  he  Is  tempted  to  milk  the 
h^islnsaa  getting  everything  he  can  out  of 
It  as  he  goaa  ateng. 

It  Is  not  posaible  to  put  up  a  coocasatoa 
to  public  offering  and  let  it  to  tjie  MglMak 
bidder,  for  you  are  very  likely  to  get  an 
utterly  Incompctcpt,  Inexperienced,  and  un- 
interested party  In  pUwe  at  a  concessioner 
who  at  lerist  knows  the  business,  imderstanda 
park  policy,  and  has  a  real  Interest  In  hU 
park.  There  is  not  enough  profit  In  any 
t>ark  enterprise  to  enUce  any  bidder  to  prom- 
ise much  far  a  park  concession.  Income 
from  concessions  ought  not  to  be  a  governing 
factor  in  granting  them.  Service  to  the  pub- 
lic, protection  of  park  features,  and  malnte- 
DADce  of  park  management  ideala  are  far 
mors  Imporunt  than  the  paltry  sinas  that 
can  be  obtained  In  payment  for  franchises 
uul  privileges  to  do  bualnees  In  a  naUonal 
park. 

Rates  should  be  govatuad  by  prcvaUlng 
ntes  for  similar  senrlesa  mitsldu  the  parka 
with  daa  regard  to  the  duration  ot  the  asa- 
aon  aad  o«ber  haaards.  It  U  hardly  poaatbto 
for  many  rates  to  be  lasa  taMlde  a  park  than 
•«*«*^«-  In  «ny  long  experience  the  ratsa 
for  aervkrsa  in  the  parks  compared  very 
'•^o^bly  with  rates  outside,  and,  generally. 


service  inside  the  park  for  the  same  ratea 
was  superior  to  that  outside. 

After  aU.  It  is  tha  rcaponslbUlty  of  tha 
Department  and  the  National  Park  Service 
to  administer  the  national  parks  and  the  con- 
cessions therein.  Congressional  criticisms 
mtist  always  be  respectfully  considered,  but 
In  my  time  It  was  always  relatively  easy  to 
explain  situations  to  Members  of  Congress, 
and  ws  always  fotmd  them  understaadlng 
and  reasonable. 

I  would  not  be  afraid  to  stand  up  for  the 
long-established  concession  system  which 
the  Bdvlsory  itroup  has  now  advised  be  con- 
tinued and  I  am  sure  the  Ccngressmen  would 
go  along  with  me. 

Furthermore.  I  would  not  hesitate  a  mo- 
ment to  defend  the  earnings  of  park  con- 
cessioners In  the  few  good  years  In  the  past 
35  years  that  yielded  profits  that  might  be 
'•f«'<l«d  at  first  blush  as  large  In  relation  to 
tatvestment.  In  the  late  isaos  when  rail 
travel  was  heavy  and  transportation  earn- 
ings were  large,  several  concession  compa- 
nies had  very  satisfactory  earnings.  It  was 
mighty  fortimate  that  we  looked  on  these 
SQcctaaes  with  equanimity  and  tolerance  be- 
cause had  we  cut  rates  and  otherwise  In- 
terfered, there  would  have  been  no  ade- 
quate aoctmiulatlons  to  tide  the  comi>anlea 
over  the  depression  and  war  yars.  But  even 
In  these  years,  no  ons  could  call  the  earnings 
excessive.  If  the  concessioner  (or  the  Park 
Service)  Is  due  for  criticism  st  sll  It  U  for 
notanforclng  execution  of  certsln  building 
pragraiM  (•■  In  ToatoUte)  which  had  been 
agreed  upon  and  to  which  a  portion  of  earn- 
ings hsd  probably  been  ooounltted. 

It  wss  insviubls  that  I  would  bear  from 
concessioners  and  others  not  In  Government 
service  thst  the  Department  may  not  follow 
the  advisory  group's  sdvlce.  especially  In  con- 
tract provisions  to  protect  equities  In  prop- 
erties in  which  Invsatment  has  been  made: 
In  the  preferential  right  to  renewal,  and  as  a 
corollary  to  ihs  second  point,  adopt  s  policy 
of  Inviting  bids  for  concessions  the  rlghu  for 
.which  have  expired  even  though  a  preferen- 
ti*1-veutwal  right  was  promised.  And  I  know 
**>■*  the^toiyBg|«>nossslon  in  Yellowstone 
Is  affected  by  thcaStanutlve  dlgres^ons  from 
advisory  group  secoounendations. 

I  cannot  too  strongly  urg*  that  the  old 
policy  be  continued. 

I  am  abaolutely  certain   the   Department 
will  get  no  bids  for  any  concessions  unlew 
they   be  the   sort   that   apparently   promise 
"oream"— such  as  curio  stores,  gasoline  and 
oU  statloris.  and  perhaps  photographic  stu- 
dios.    Kven  then  what  chance  Is  there  that 
the  new  operator  will  give  better  service  than 
the  old  one  tmlcas  perchance  the  old  one 
has  been  obnoalous  or  otherwise  undeslrsble 
or  a  failure?    If  an  operator  haa  been  a  good 
one  he  should  be  kept,  and  there  abould  not 
even  be  a  question  raised  about  him.     Jack 
Haynes.  of  the  Yellowstone,  for  InsUnce.  u 
one  of  the  best  concessioners  that  the  park 
system  ever  had,  and  his  father  before  him 
waa  an  outstanding  operator  of  both  trans- 
portatfcm  and  photographic  buttaaaaa.    Tha 
elder  Haynaa  went  Into  TelkMsatcne  In  IBM, 
was  In  President  Arthur's  party  In  1883,  and 
until  he  died  In  1921  was  prominent  In  Yel- 
lowstone affairs.     The  son  has  not  only  ear- 
ned on  with  sOclency,  cooperating  alwsvs 
with  the  Park  Service  and  raadwlng  superb 
public  service,  but  he  has  devoted  imtold 
nmnbcrs   of    hours   In   developing   the   park 
mWum.  extending  Its  educational  service, 
wt^tlng  for  Its  publications,  lecturing,  etc.     it 
***Wd  be  a  crime  for  such  monumental  In- 
gratitude and  lack  of  appreciation  of  a  fine 
family  to  replace  Haynes  in  Yellowstone,  that 
ttM-Ospartment  would  find  the  reaction  vastly 
more  disturbing   than  perhaps   anyone  haa 
dreamed  could  happen. 

There  may  be  a  concessioner  here  and 
there  who  ought  to  be  replaced,  but  thta 
should  occur  only  for  poor  service,  or  for 
obnoxious  conduct,  or  for  faUure  to  observe 
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N.  P.  6.  rules  and  policies  over  a  period  of 
time.  My  guess  Is  that  in  such  cases  If  the 
business  is  reasonably  profluble  a  new  op- 
erator can  be  obtained.  In  most  cases,  there 
will  be  no  bidders  for  one  of  these  expired 
concessions.  I^thlnk,  too.  that  for  some  es- 
sential operations  like  saddle-horse  service 
In  Glacier  Park  no  satisfactory  operator  will 
ever  be  found,  and  In  view  of  costs  of  con- 
struction now  It  Is  extremely  doubtful  that 
any  more  hotels,  large  lodges,  etc..  will  be 
built  In  national  parks. 

The  Department  Is  going  to  have  the  utmost 
dllBculty  In  Inducing  a  businessman  or  cor- 
poration (except  perhaps  railroads)  to  Install 
and  operate  tearlst  facilities  In  a  national 
park  becaiise  the  hazards  of  park  business 
are  too  great,  because  costs  are  too  high,  and 
Jiecause  the  digression  from  the  sound  poli- 
cies of  the  Advisory  Group  report  will 
frighten  men  away  from  park-development 
programs. 

I  realize  that  thla  Is  a  long  statement  but. 
try  hard  as  I  could,  shorter  coverage  was 
not  possible. 

Hoping  you  will  have  time  to  read  this 
ststement.  and  with  very  best  wishes,  I  am 
Faithfully  yours. 

HOXACK  M.  Albbioht. 


Reciprocal  T^ade  Afreements 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANCIS  J.  LOVE 

or  WKST  VIRGINIA 

IN  THK  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  June  18  (legislative  day  ol 
Thursday,  June  17),  1948 

Mr.  LOVE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  I'eave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
include  the  following  editorial  from  the 
Wheeling  (W.  Va.)  Intelligence  of  June 
17: 

A  LOCAL   ISSXTt  , 

Once  upon  a  time  someone  very  wisely 
said  "the  tariff  Is  a  local  Issue."  The  saying 
was  brought  forcefully  to  mind  when  the 
United  States  Senate  refused  to  extend  the 
so-called  reciprocal  trade  pacts  for  more 
than  1  year.  Mr.  Truman  and  the  Interna- 
tionalist crowd  of  free  traders  with  whom  he 
has  been  surrounded  had  pressed  Insistently, 
but  vainly,  for  a  3-year  extension. 

The  full  Impact  of  these  treaties,  originated 
In  1934  during  the  early^days  of  the  New 
Deal  has  not  yet  been  felt,  because  of  the 
war  boom,  followed  by  war  Itself,  and  the 
present  postwar  boom  In  which  the  United 
States  Government  Is  subsidizing  huge  ex- 
ports by  means  of  gifts  of  our  products  to 
foreign  nations  financed  by  heavy  taxation 
and  emissions  of  printing-press  money 

As  a  matter  of  faet  many  tariff  schedules 
are  today  at  the  lowest  point  in  100  years — 
a  very  dangerous  level,  as  all  past  experience 
admonishes.  In  our  area  are  many  Indus- 
tries, particularly  glass  and  pottery,  in  which 
the  protective  tariff  Is  a  vital  factor.  Al- 
ready the  workers  hece  have  sensed  the  perils 
and  are  protesting  Against  the  secret  and 
dangerous  manner  In  which  tariff  duties  have 
been  lowered.  The  reason  Is  that  when  the 
tariff  drops  below  a  certain  point,  foreign 
goods  flood  our  markets,  and  their  Jobs  are 
Imperiled. 

We  have  had  enough  of  high-flown  tariff 
theories  In  Washhigton.  Congress  Is  doing 
precisely  right  In  reclaiming  Its  tariff  powers 
and  delegating  them- only  according  to  a 
pattern  which  bureaucrats  would  not  dare 
violate.  During  the  year  that  reciprocal 
tariffs  will  be  permitted  to  survive,  we  hope 
the  Congress  will  study  the  matter  carefully 


and  then  correct  the  abuses  that  have  grown 
up. 

As  It  is  now,  the  United  States  State  De- 
partment Is  using  the  tariff  as  a  political 
weapon  to  reinforce  the  various  whims  which 
unfortunately  have  been  attendant  upon  our 
foreign  policy.  It  Is  a  sure  way  to  make 
enemies,  rather  than  friends,  for  the  United 
States  people. 


Women  and  Politics 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HUBERT  S.  ELLIS 

or  WEST  VIR(;iNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday,  June  19,  1948 

Mr.  ELLIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Appendix 
of  the  Record.  I  include  excerpts  from 
an  addres.s  made  by  Mrs.  E.  Wyatt  Payne 
of  Huntington,  W.  Va..  before  the  State 
convention  of  Business  and  Professional 
Women  at  Charleston,  W.  Va. 

Mrs.  Payne  is  president  of  the  Federa- 
tion of  Republican  Women's  Clubs  of 
West  Virginia,  an  elegant  speaker  and 
well-informed  on  political  and  govern- 
mental matters. 

The  statement  follows: 

(Excerpts  from  address  before  State  Conven- 
tion of  Business  and  Professional  Women. 
Charleston,  W.  Va.| 

WOMEN    AND    POLmCS 

We  need  an  awakening  among  the  better 
class  of  women  in  America,  an  awakening 
which  will  bring  them  face  to  face  with  the 
reality  of  political  choice  as  the  prerequisite 
for  sound  government.  First.  I  should  like 
to  preface  these  remarks  with  the  definition 
of  'better-class  women"  to  whom  I  refer. 
I  do  not  mean  women  of  any  particular  class, 
color,  or  creed,  but  women  In  all  walks  of 
life  who,  because  of  their  Innate  Integrity 
and  fundamental  Americanism,  and  their  de- 
votion to  home,  church,  and  country,  consti- 
tute the  greatest  potential  for  gbod  In  Amer- 
ica. These  women  are  conscious  of  the  great 
needs  of  the  hour;  they  ponder  the  problems 
from  the  United  Nations  to  the  local  dog 
pound:  but  too  often,  because  of  timidity 
and  lack  of  contacts  and  experience  with 
organized  units,  and  especially  because  of 
the  stigma  attached  to  the  word  "politics," 
they  take  the  line  of  least  resistance  and 
steer  clear  of  It  all. 

The  hour  Is  late,  and  we  are  again  faced 
with  the  crisis  of  saving  the  Republic  from 
foreign  ideologies  and  Internal  disintegration. 
The  better  class  of  our  womanhood  must 
fearlessly  and  practically  face  the  question 
which  Is  theirs  by  moral  and  legal  right — 
namely,  shall  we,  as  recipients  of  the  fran- 
chise, use  It  for  social,  political,  and  rellgloxis 
advancement,  or  shall  we,  through  negli- 
gence, let  a  small  group  of  women  misuse  It? 

No  point  in  taking  refuge  In  that  time- 
worn  saying,  "Politics  belongs  to  the  men — 
they  don't  affect  me  or  my  home."  The 
reverse  Is  obviously  true.  Everything,  from 
the  bread  on  our  table  to  the  earth's  re- 
motest border.  Is,  and  probably  will  be.  con- 
trolled by  some  f>olltlcaI  group  In  which  we 
wUl  either  be  represented,  therefore  helping 
to  shape  our  destiny,  or,  In  which  we  will  be 
misrepresented  by  our  absence.  It  may  be 
comforting  to  dwell  In  platitudes,  but  we 
shall  never  solve  the  problems  before  tis  by 
remote  control.  Women  must  know  poli- 
tics— not  through  that  superficial  and  totally 


misleading  headline  knowledge  which  comes 
frOm  campaign  speeches,  billboards,  and  cir- 
cular letters.  Rather,  we  must  know  how  to 
evaluate  these  on  the  basis  of  facts. 

Many  sermons  have  been  preached,  and 
much  editorial  space  has  been  given  to  9'to- 
plan  doctrinaires  on  the  evils  of  elections. 
Year  after  year,  however,  the  results  seem 
to  prove  that  a  few  people  in  all  parties, 
whether  in  local.  State  or  National  politics, 
somehow  manage  to  get  together  to  sell,  trade, 
buy,  or  borrow  candidates,  precincts,  and 
even  States  In  order  to  set  up  their  precon- 
ceived Idea  of  what  is  best  for  the  rest  of  us. 
The  truth  Is.  that  by  and  large,  these  selfish 
minorities  with  their  vote  buying,  precinct 
maneuvering,  and  double  talk  are  Interested 
mainly  In  setting  up  a  closed  corporation  for 
themselves  and  their  friends. 

Many  women  know  these  things  and  abhor 
hoth  the  method  and  the -consequent  unsa- 
\ipry  conditions,  but  the  better  element  seem 
to  feel  the  situation  Is  hopeless  snd  con- 
tinually refuse  to  lend  their  services  or  cast 
a  vote  to  correct  the  evils.  Too  many  are 
afraid  they  will  get  their  hands  dirty.'  When 
wUl  we  learn  that  those  who  stay  awa^  from, 
the  polls  and  refuse  to  use  their  great  po- 
tential strength  through  the  ballot  |te  di- 
rectly and  Inescapably  responsible  ftir  the 
very  evils  they  decry?  It  Is  to  this  large  ma- 
jority of  good-lntentloned,  unorganised  and. 
as  of  today,  not  politically  minded  women 
that  I  suggest  a  plan  which  will  become  the 
most  vocal  and  intelligent  Instrument  (or 
good  In  our  world.  Remember,  prcgrsss  In 
all  things  Is  ours,  not  for  the  asking,  but  for 
ths  voting,  and  the  future  progress  of  the 
Nation  dapends  largely  on  the  awskenad 
sensibility  of  our  women  to  their  ojbvlous 
duty  as  citizens  In  a  rapidly  changlnr  social 
order.  I  sincerely,  believe  thst  leadership, 
plus  a  rational  approach  to  the  problem  wUl 
challenge  the  Intelligent  and  patriotic  ikromen 
of  America  and  soon  we  shall  make  a  con- 
certed effort  to  know  the  truth  about  good 
government  and  thus  be  free  from  the 
wrone;  connotation  and  stigma  of  the  word 
"politics."  I 

Suggested  plan: 

1.  Form  active  study  groups  In  prhctlcal 
politics,  within  the  framework  of  existing 
clubs  (political  or  nonpoUtlcal)  or  li^  your 
own  neighborhood.  Study  trends  and:  issues 
as  they  arise  between  elections,  remember- 
ing that  Individual  views  and  oplnloms  crys- 
tallize Into  trends,  public  opinion,  and  plat- 
forms, finally  becoming  the  balance  of  {power 
on  election  day.  < 

2.  Study  the  ways  and  means,  the  ^Vicks 
of  the  trade.  In  local.  State,  and  national 
politics.  Know  what  Is  going  on  ln|  your 
town  and  know  the  law  which  corrects  Il- 
legal voting  and  election  frauds;  then:  make 
your  knowledge  effective  by  your  pet-sonal 
or  cooperative  participation  in  politlcial  af- 
fairs. You  can  rest  assured  the  former  rea- 
sons for  staying  away  from  the  poUb  and 
out  of  politics  will  vanish  like  the  mist;  when 
women  are  thus  Informed. 

3.  Learn  how  to  serve  yoia-  party.  To  offer 
pne's  service  In  any  capacity  without  the 
necessary  knowledge  which  makes  that  serv- 
ice effective,  may  be  emotionally  patriotic, 
but  It  can  be  very  detrimental  to  the  cause 
we  champion.  Perhaps  we  do  not.  Intend  to 
be  active — simply  vote  on  election  day,  but 
this  does  not  prelude  the  wisdom  of  knbwing 
the  how  and  why  of  the  ballot  you  cast. 

4.  Learn  through  study  and  observation 
how  to  evaluate  Issues,  candidates,  and:  plat- 
forms on  the  basis  of  past  performance, 
rationality  of  statements  or  promises^  and 
particularly  on  what  all  or  each  of  these 
mean  to  our  homes,  schools,  government, 
and  churches  In  today's  world. 

Believe  me,  I  am  not  advocating  soa^-box 
speeches,  or  a  national  female  barnstorming 
tour.  I  am  anxious  that  women  quietly  and 
persistently  take  up  the  challenge  of  the  hour 
and  learn  the  things  we  need  to  know  for 
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)AVIS  of  Wlscongin.    Mr  Speaker. 

eave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 

I  inciude  the  foUowlne  editorial 

Daily  Jefferson  Co«mty  Union: 


tie 


CAMUkmmjta  at  or* 


can  the  people  of  this  country  be 

to  believe  anything  the  President 

luthorlzes  to  be  said?" 

Indictment  was  mnde  by  one  of  the 

writers  of  the  Nation  after  Mr. 

his  flm  major  addreaa  of  his 

tour. 

te  me  that  the  President  of  the 

Katea  would  be  prompted  by  the  dtg- 

'  preatige  of  the  h^th  odlce  he  holds 

aloof    to    such    polttical    indignities. 

In  connection  with  his  trip  to  the 

lie  writer  said     "TTie  response, to  hia 

on  the  tour  has  been  in  keeping 

fataeneea  of  the  tour     Be  attthor- 

oAdal    statement    that    the    trip 

se  nonpoUtlcal;   then,  he  proceeded 

it  piirely  pollUcal. 

can  the  people  of  thia  country  be 

to  believe  anything  the  Prealdent 

authorlaea  to  be  said?    Perbapa  it  Is 

of  confidence  In  hla  utterancea  that 

in  the  great  stay-away  move- 

the  Wcat. 

was  said  by  the  writer  was  not  said 
confirming  facta.    Before  Mx.  Tru- 
reached  the  Chicago  toene  of  his 
r   addreaa   on   the  "nonpolitical" 
taipayera'   train   waa  boarded   in 
by  Prank  licHale.  Democrat,  na- 
rommltteeman  from  Indiana;   Henry 


res  kilted 


BI^JOl 

Uie 
lid 


P.    Soluieker,    former   Democratic   Oovcrnor 

Of  Indiana  and  Democratic  candidate  lor 
to  that  amtm  acatn.  and  Paul  U. 
lodlasa  liard  DMrlet  Denccrat 
chairman. 

Right  there  the  political  tempo  waa  set  for 
the  Uxpayers'  train,  and  It  has  been  main- 
talaad  aince. 

Last  week  on  a  national  radio  bock-up. 
Senator  WAiarN  G  Macnuson.  Democrat  of 
Washington,  chuckled  at  the  nonpolitical 
reference  to  Mi.  Truman's  trip  and  admitted 
with  great  dcUgbt  that  he  was  going  to  ride 
the  train  into  his  heme  state  and  make  ap- 
pearances there  alongside  the  President. 

Senator  Macitoaoif  wlQ  not  be  on  Presi- 
dential business  when  he  rides  the  taxpayers' 
train 

Ail  thia  la  going  on  at  oooaidarable  ex- 
pense to  the  taxpayers.  The  coat  of  the 
train  will  not  be  great,  but  when  one  takes 
into  eonaideratlon  the  great  eeettrtty  maas 
ures  attendant  on  the  Presidential  trip  the 
cost  mounts  considerably 

Well.  Mr.  Tnaaa  is  aceustaned  to  free 
ridea;  he  got  one  into  the  ScnaU  on  the 
Pendergaat  train  and  another  Into  the 
White  House  on  the  P   D.  B.  special. 


Taft-Hartley  Act  ( 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  LESINSK] 


or   UICKIOAM 


a  THi  HoocB  or 


ATIVn 


Friday.  June  It  (lefrtMlative  day  of 
Thur$daw.  June  17).  194t 

Mr.  LEfilNSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
•cveral  times  during  the  pact  months  dl*- 
OMMd  in  speech^  before  the  House  aa 
well  as  over  the  radio  the  oprraikm  of 
the  Taft-Hartley  Act  which  will  not  hare 
tynte  effect  a  year  until  August  23.  and 
•fwy  day  brings  fresh  evidence  of  the 
Intent  of  those  who  wrote  or  inspired  thia 
aotllabor  legislation  which  has  been  con- 
demned by  all  the  leaders  of  American 
labor  because  it  Is  desUucUve  of  the 
aspirations  of  the  worUncmcn  and 
women  of  this  country.  It  was  iwmul 
orer  the  emphatic  veto  of  President  Tru- 
man by  a  Republican-controlled  House 
and  Senate.   ' 

I  desire  to  call  to  the  attention  of  this 
House  today  the  tesUmony  of  Mr.  T.  A. 
Johnstone,  assistant  director.  General 
Motors  DepaifMH.  DAW-CIO,  who 
testified  at  lenffth  at  the  mominf  ses- 
sion of  June  4,  1948,  of  the  hearing.-*  be- 
fore the  Joint  Committee  on  Labor  Man- 
agement Relations.  Incidentally.  I  am 
the  ranking  Democrat  on  the  House 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor  and 
also  the  ranking  House  Democratic 
member  on  the  Joint  ComaMMde  on 
Labor  Management  Relations.  wWch  Is 
composed  of  7  members  of  the  House 
and  Senate  labor  committees,  respec- 
tively. 

The  fi^lowlng  Is  an  excerpt  of  Mr. 
Jofanatone's  concluding  oral  sUiement 
before  the  Joint  Committee  on  Labor 
Management  Relations  on  June<l.  I94f: 

Ux.  JoBMSToaa.  •  •  •  And  now  I  have 
a  conatoucuve  propoaal  to  make:  Tou  may 
aak  me  "What  amendmesita  can  you  qffer  to 
tha  act?"  I  have  only  one.  I  hope  that  ycu 
will  let  me  read  it.    It  U  only  nine  lines  long : 


A   SILL   TO   BSPKAI.   THS  T.^FT-nAaTtXT    ACT 

"Be  it  enacted  bf  the  Stnmte  and  Hou»t  of 
Repreaentmtivea  of  tfi« ,  VnitHI  Stmtet  of 
Ameriem  tn  Confrtm  aasriNed,  That  PuMie 
Law  No  101.  tlgMlatb  OoBgraaa  (the  Taft- 
Hartley  Act).  Is  hereby  repealed. 

"Sfc  2.  The  National  Labor  Relations  Act 
(Wagner  Act)  in  effect  prior  to  the  enact- 
ment of  such  Public  Law  No.  101.  and  sec* ion 
313  of  the  Federal  Corrupt  Practices  Act.  1»?6. 
in  effect  prior  to  the  amendment  of  the  War 
Labor  Disputes  Art,  are  hereby  rertewed  and 
reen  acted." 

This  U  Bouse  bin  041.  Introduced  tn  the 
Room  of  RepresrntatlTes  July  IC.  I»47  by 
Cbngresmian  Lxsnmu.  It  was  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Education  snd  Labor 

We  t>ellere  Congressman  LcsmsKi  w«i  right 
when  he  Introduced  this  Mil  the  day  after 
the  Taft-Hartley  taw  was  passed  ore-  Presi- 
dent'Ti-uman^  veto.  We  still  think  he  is 
rt^t  and  we  hope  that  the  blU  u  enacted 
Into  law. 


Mr.   Speakf^-,   my  following    

tkms  are  very  pertinent.  In  my  hmnble 
opinion,  to  an  intelligent  discussion  of 
this  subjecL 

Are  you  re.'iponsfble  for  the  antilabor 
Taft-Hartley  law? 

If  you  lived  in  an  industrial  area — 

And  if  you  failed  to  vote  for  a  Demo- 
cratic Congressman  In  1946 — 

You  helped  make  the  Taft-Hartley  Act 
the  law  of  the  land. 

The  antilabor  Taft-Hartley  Act  be- 
came law  because  a  Detroit  auto  worker 
did  not  get  to  the  polls  in  1846 

The  pro-management  Taft-Hartley 
Act  waa  enacted  because  a  Chicago  ce- 
ment IMMmt  forgot  to  vote  2  yean  aco. 

The  antilabor  Taft-Hartley  Act  be- 
came law  because  a  New  York  garment 
worker  forgot  to  reglsUr  In  1S46. 

In  the  last  congressional  elections  less 
than  40  percent  o<  the  91.000.000  eligible 
American  voters  went  to  the  polls 

When  only  a  lalnority  of  Americans 
vote.  BtBority  rule  resulu  in  Congress. 
The  little  band  of  men  that  ran  the 
BIchtleth  CongrcM  waa  the  NaUonal 
AMOdatton  of  Manofactnrers.  The  NAM 
pulled  Republican  Party  strlnfs. 

And  the  Taft-Hartley  law  was  one  of 
the  worst  Instances  of  NAM-OOP 
cooperatloo. 

But  workers  would  not  be  flighting  for 
their  rights  In  1948  if  they  had  exercised 
thrir  riitbt  to  vote  in  1946. 

American  indivtry  is  conceotrated  in 
16  Northeast  and  Midwest  States.  These 
States  send  214  Members  to  the  Hou.*e  of 
Representatives.  That  Is  ahna^t  a  ma- 
jority of  the  House. 

Of  the  214  Congressmen.  187  are  Re- 
publicans and  47  Ddwxrats.  All  but 
four  of  the  Republicans  east  votes  against 
labor  and  for  the  Taft-Hartley  law  last 
year.  But  all  47  Democrats  voted  for 
labor  and  against  the  Taft-Hartley  law. 

The  record  shows  that  Repulrtlcan 
Congressmen  from  such  industrial  States 
as  Illlnbls.  Ohio.  MtfWgan.  and  Mew  York 
npnscDt  Mg  bostncn  rather  than  labor. 
•  Yet  25  000.000  of  the  44.000  000  Ameri- 
can workers  Hve  in  the  16  Northeast  and 
Midwest  tndnstnal  SUtes. 

The  Congressmen  from  the  Industrial 
SUtes  who  foogtat  the  antilabor  Taft- 
Hartley  law  were  Dnocrats.  Almost  aU 
of  the  Republicans  from  these  States  fol- 
lowed the  labor-hating  philosophy  of  the 
NAM. 
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A  vote  for  the  Taft-Hartley  law  was 
antilabor.  A  vote  against  the  Taft- 
Hartley  law  wks  prolabor.  On  this  basis, 
here  are  the  labor  records  of  Congress- 
men in  the  IftJStates  Where  most  Ameri- 
can industry  is  located: 

Five  of  Connecticut's  six  Congressmen 
are  antilabor.    The  five  are  Republicans. 

Delaware's  single  Republican  Con- 
gressman has  an  antilabor  record. 

Two-thirds  of  the  Illinois  Congress- 
men. 18  of  26,  support  Taft-Hartley 
legislation.  The  18  antilabor  men  are 
Republicans. 

All  but  1  of  Indiana's  11  Representa- 
tives are  foes  of  the  workers.  The  one 
congressional  fMend  of  labor  in  the  State 
Is  a  Democrat.  The  antilabor  people  are 
Republicans. 

All  three  of  Maine's  Republican  Con- 
gressmen are  for  the  Taft-Hartley  law. 

Massachusetts  has  five  prolabor  Demo- 
cratic Congressme.i.  The  nine  Republi- 
can Representatives  are  fighting  labor. 

Thirteen  Members  of  the  17-man 
Michigan  delegation  are  Republicans  and 
supporters  of  the  Taft-Hartley  law. 

Both  of  New  Hampshire's  Republican 
Congressmen  think  the  Taft-Hartley  law 
Is  fine. 

Twelve  New  Jersey  Republican  Repre- 
sentatives support  the  NAMs  Taft-Hart- 
.  ley  law.  The  two  other  New  Jersey  Con- 
iressmen.  both  Democrats,  support  labor. 

In  New  York,  28  Republican  Congress- 
men oppose  the  rights  of  the  working- 
man.  That  Is  a  majority  of  the  45- man 
New  York  congressional  delegation. 

Nineteen  Republicans  In  Ohio's  23- 
»■  man  congressional  delegation  support 
the  Taft-Hartley  law. 

Pennsylvania  ha^  33  Representatives. 
T«'enty-nine,  all  Republicans,  oppwse 
labor. 

Rhode  Island  Is  the  only  bright  spot 
in  this  list.  The  State's  two  Congress- 
men oppose  the  Taft-Hartley  law.  The 
prolabor  Representatives  are  Democrats. 

The  one  Republican  Representative 
from  Vermont  is  for  the  Taft-Hartley 
law. 

Four  of  the  six  West  Virginia  Con- 
gressmen are  opposed  to  labor  s  rights. 
The  four  are  Republicans. 

Eight  of  Wisconsin's  ten  Republican 
Congressmen  voted  for  the  Taft-Hartley 
law. 

That  Is  the  record  of  Congressmen 
who  are  supposed  to  represent  25,000.- 
000  American  workers. 

Remember  the  47  Democratic'  Con- 
gressmen always  were  fighting  for  the 
worker.  But  the  Republicans  were  con- 
tent to  let  the  NAM  write  their  antilabor 
legislation 

In  1946.  before  the  elections,  the  Re- 
publicans were  talking  loudly  about  the 
rights  of  labor.  \ 

The  Republican  policy  statement  in 
the  1946  congressional  campaigns  said: 

We  reaffirm  our  belief  in  the  right  of  labor 
or  organize  and  bargain  collectively  with 
•■ployers  as  one  of  the  cornerstones  of 
eompetltlve  enterprise.  The  processes  of 
such  t>argalning  must  be  protected  and 
strengthened  If  we  are  to  have  reaHjobs  and 
prosperity  for  all!*    •  -. 

Before  the  elections,  the  GOP  wanted 
to  protect  and  strengthen  collective  bar- 
gaining.    After  the  elections  came  the 


Taft-Hartley  law  to  throw,  stumbling 
block  after  stumbling  block  in  the  way 
of  collective  bargaining. 

The  Republicans  also  said  before  the 
1946  elections: 

We  believe  that  governmental  decision 
must  not  be  substituted  for  free  agreement, 
but  governmental  machinery  to  promote 
peaceful  settlement  of  disputes  should  be 
Improved. 

Today,  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Board  is  bogged  down  with  needless  elec- 
tions demanded  by  antilabor  employers. 
Cumbersome  machinery  for  union-shop 
elections  was  written  into  the  Taft-Hart- 
ley law  by  big  business.  Union-busting 
businessmen  wanted  to  delay  union 
recognition  in  their  plants  as  long  as  pos- 
sible. Delay  gives  industry  more  time  to 
break  the  backs  of  American  unions. 

The  Republican  1946  pre-election 
statement  continued: 

Demands  by  either  side  must  be  kept  with- 
in bounds  of  reason  and  fairness,  and  both 
Bides  must  recognize  the  rights  of  the  general 
public. 

The  desired  end  of  bargaining  between 
management  and  men  Is  a  contract.  Once 
that  contract  is  made,  it  should  and  must 
be  equally  binding  on  both  parties  as  to 
agreements  made. 

Pree  collective  bargaining  and  contracts 
resulting  therefrom  must  not  be  nullified  or 
destroyed  by  resort  on  either  side  to  willful 
violence  or  unlawful  destruction  of  property. 

Yes.  those  sentences  are  vague.  The 
Republicans  had  to  use  nice  words  to 
cover  up  their  real  feelings  about  labor. 

The  Taft-Hartley  law  represents  Re- 
publican feelings  about  the  workingman 
translated  into  legislative  action. 

As  a  result  of  the  Taft-Hartley  law  the 
Eightieth  Congress  has  written  one  of  the 
worst  labor  records  in  American  history. 

Two  years  of  GOP  control  in  Congress 
have  knocked  the  props  out  from  under 
the  14  years  of  constructive  work  done 
by  a  Democratic  Congress. 

The  antilabor  record  of  the  Eightieth 
Congress  is  tragic  and  ironic.  The 
tragedy  is  that  many  of  the  gains  of  long 
years  of  cooperation  between  a  national 
democratic  administration  and  unions 
have  been  lost  in  2  short  years  of  Re- 
publican domination.  The  irony  is  that 
the  majority  of  the  votes  cast  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  for  the  Taft- 
Hartley  law  were  from  163  Republican 
Congressman  representing  25.000.000 
American  workers. 

It  is  clear  that  the  interests  of  Amer- 
ican workers  in  16  Industrial  States  have 
not  been  served. 

Why  has  labor  lost  Its  friends  in 
Congress? 

And  how  can  labor  regain  the  ground 
it  has  lost  in  the  past  2  years? 

The  principal  reason  for  NAM  rule  In 
Congress  is  minority  rule  at  the  polls  In 
1946.  Less  than  half  of  the  eligible 
voters  cast  their  ballots  in  1946.  Some 
of  the  stay-at-homes  were  union  mem- 
bers who  suflTered  the  most  at  the  hands 
of  the  Eightieth  Congress. 

American  workers  have  learned 
through  their  bitter  experience  with  the 
Eightieth  Congress  that  every  vote 
counts.  If  a  majority  of  eligible  voters 
had  gone  to  the  polls  in  1946,  a  people's 
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Congress,  not  the  reactionary  Eightieth 
Congress,  would  have  been  elected. 

And  the  only  way  workers  can  get  true 
representation  in  the  Eiphty-fir$t  Con- 
gress is  to  vote,  and  vote  Democratic  In 
1948. 

The  first  step  in  assuring  ai  libersd 
Cpngress  is  to  register. 

Then  study  the  labor  record  hf  your 
Congressman.  If  he  voted  for  the  Taft- 
Hartley  law,  you  know  that  he  Is  more 
interested  in  the  welfare  of  big  business 
than  in  the  welfare  of  his  constituents, 
the  American  workers. 

All  the  votes  from  the  industrial  States 

for    restrictive    labor    legislation    came 

>  from  reactionary  Repubhcans.    Only  the 

Democratic    representatives    from    the 

Northeast  and  Midwest  voted  for  labor. 

Look  for  the  Democratic  candidates  la 
your  congressional  diotrict.  Sound  them 
out  on  the  Taft-Hartley  law.  You  will 
find  that  Democrats  support  labor.  The 
Democrats  will  return  labor's  basic  rights 
to  the  workingman.  i 

The  last  step  in  ridding  Congress  of 
reactionaries  must  be  taken  at  the  polls 
In  November.  The  record  of  the  Eight- 
ieth Congress  shows  reaction  and  Re- 
publican are  synonomous.  And  Demo- 
crats and  democracy  go  hand  in  hand. 

The  workingman  who  values  hi*  rights 
and  wants  to  protect  those  rights  will 
vote  Democratic  in  1948. 

If  a  majority  of  eligible  American 
voters  goes  to  the  polls  in  1948  majority 
rule  will  return  to  Congress.  The  sign 
posts  for  1948  are:  Register,  vote,  and 
vote  Democratic. 


Hosting  and  the  Rales  Committee 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARBtS 
or    _^ 

HON.  JOHN  F.  KENNEDy 

or  MAssACHUsrrrs        .  j 
IN  THE  liODSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  June  18  (legislative  ddff  of    ' 
Thursday.  June  17).  1948  i 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  editorial: 

[An   editorial   from   the   New   York   Herald 
Tribune  of  June  16,  1948] 

HOtrSING    Ain>    THE    RtTLES    COMMnTEZ 

It  is  rather  surprising  that  Representative 
WoLCOTT,  testifying  yesterday  befdre  the 
Rules  Committee,  did  not  get  to  the  point. 
He  appeared  t>efore  the  committee  as  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  Banking  Committee  to  ask 
for  a  rule  on  the  general  housing  bllL  But 
after  fulminating  against  the  public-hous- 
ing provisions  of  the  bill,  as  it  was  passed  by 
his  own  committee.  Mr.  Wolcott  never  man- 
aged to  come  to  the  point.  The  Rules  Com- 
mittee finally  put  off  its  decision  pn  the 
legislative  disposition  of  the  bill,  jit  will 
have  to  decide  today,  for  the  House  is  sched- 
uled to  take  up  the  bousing  btU  on 
Thursday. 

We  think  the  issue  here  is  clear-cutj  After 
prolonged  consideration  a  housing  bUl  haa 
advanced  to  the  point  of  being  considered 
by  the  House.  Speaker  Maktin  has  given 
his  assurance  the  House  would  receive  the 
bill.  It  should  go  to  them  in  such  s  form 
that  a  free  and  open  chance  for  considera- 
tion by  the  entire  House  U  possible. 
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IjitenutioBatists   Have  Pretty  Well 
Confused  Ewtrjifiy 

4XTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

.  HUBERT  S.  EUlS 


or  WIST  ▼OCIHU 

IN  T^  HOUSZ  OF 

Saturday.  June  19.  1949 

Mr.  SLLI8.    Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to 

article 
lows: 


extrnd   my   remarlu.   I   Include   an 
by  George  E.  Sokolsky,  as  fol- 


I 

crowd 
call  tb( 

tlM 

of  this 
ar«  of 


Ll 


I  word 


vbat  It 

This 
strong 
eager 

Once 
one-wotlded 


untU   tiey 
poUtlca  Jy 


c  wer 


In 
Klsenh 
•O  BUC^ 

eaa  Paity 


Dn  locraU. 


tta« 

Bo  tb^ 
eonfufl«|l 
decided 
ator 
Harold 
coat  th^m 


to  UM  roxind  tcnna,  but  there  la  b 

this  country  whom  their  opponents 

IntematlonalUU:     This  crowd  loves 

and  would  absorb  the  United  States 

tn  It  by  dralnlnf  off  the  wealth 

Country,  Icrellnf  downward  the  ttand- 

IlTlng   of   Its   people,   exporting   Its 

raw  materials  until  It  has  to  Import 

oooe  had  plentifully. 

crowd  l3  extraordinarily  active,  rich. 

In    ownership    of    publications    and 

power. 

they  put  over  Wendell  WUlkle.  who 

all  ov»r  the  place.    Then,  when 

to  be  available,  they  took  up 

and  active  yoaag  governor,   Harold 

and  projected  him  Xor  4  or  6  years 

wore    him    out   and   made    him 

unacceptable  to  his  party. 

.   they  picked   up  Dr.   Dwlght 

as  a  Republican  and  stirred  up 

antagonism  to  him  In  the  Republl- 

that  he  became  a  favorite  among 


for 


b( 'tween. 


btt 


thsy 


date. 

This 
that 
Martin, 
tor  V, 

If.  so 
not  accepted 
get  the 
and 


ace  ept 
Xlssnhoirer 
Ing  the 
cent  favbr 

I  wish 
tence 
Senator 
ery.     I 
sent  to 

However 


thkt 


played 
and  it 
than  I 
ot  the 


dUlates 
propriat4 1 


What 

little 
deadlocl 
develop 
nomlna 
UntU 


opinion 


being 


mlses  to 
liean^  rhUe 
w>ekly 


alnes, 
dated 


InternatlotuUlyts.  having  pretty  well 

everybody.    Including    themselves. 

that  their  best  hope  would  »»  Sen- 

THvm    VAMBncBnu.      They    dropped 

itassen,  whose  campaign  had  already 

a  fortune,   but  they  pulled  out 

•Caln — this  ttms  not  as  a  candi- 

as  a  whip. 

U  the   gag.     They   tell  Republicans 

must  drop   Dewey,  Taft.  Stassen, 

and  everybody  else  and  take  Sena- 


they  put  it.  Senator  VAWomzao  is 
pted  by  the  Republicans,  they  will 
Democrats  to  drop  Harry  Truman 
the  recent  Republican,  Dwlght 
In  a  wofd,  they  are  Wackmall- 
lepubllcans  to  accept  their  most  re- 
>rite. 

to  interject  into  this  story  the  sen- 
it  I  do  not  believe  for  a  moment  that 
VAmnmaa  is  a  party  to  this  trlck- 
txiie  he  has  never  given  X^  con- 
I  xtcb  crude  maneuvering. 

that  is  the  game  that  is  being 
everybody  ta  now  cognisant  of  it 
been  discussed  In  greater  detail 
here — also  with  plenty  of  names 
tjrlUlant  minds  at  work — In  all  the 
quarters,  even  by  and  among  can- 
■jo  have  undoubtedly  taken  the  ap- 
measures  to  safeguard  themselves 
liacinnatl. 

It  amounts  to  is  thU:  There  can  be 

St  ton  but  should  Dewe>  and  Tavt 

each  other  a  strong  movement  will 

after  the  third  or  fourth  ballot  to 

a  compramlse. 

iie  Interna tionallsts  butted  Into  this 

It  looked  very  much  as  though  Vaw- 

woxild  be  that  compromise.    Few  sev- 

t*>*t  seemed  to  be  the  ooivsensus 

,    althoxigh    In    several    quarters 

Jo«  liAa-riN,  Jt..  and  Johw  Baicxn 

ng  considered  as  possible  compro- 

Offset  VAKDKMBEaC, 

.  all  the  Internationalist  mag». 

r  and  monthly,  and  thei>  asso- 

umnlsts  and  commentators,  began 


aid 
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te 
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to  talk  of  V4iffinJnKao,  who  had  not  even  de- 
clared himself  as  a  candidate,  as  Ihevtteblc. 
Itey  particularly  smphaslaed  a  dmercDec  of 
opinion  In  the  Pennsylvania  delegation, 
which  this  year  la  crucial,  giving  the  imprea- 
■lon  that  Governor  Dull  would  support  Vaw- 
■■"■aan,  which  came  as  a  shock  to  the  Dewey 
and  Tatt  contlngenu  in  that  SUte. 

After  InvriHitkM.  both  the  Dewey  and 
Tajt  people  diMOMNd  ttat  these  accounts 
of  raucous  goings-on  in  Pennsylvania  did  not 
alter  their  original  estimates. 

Both  groups  believe  that  they  will  do  well 
in  Pennsylvania;  neither  expects  VAjrosmao 
to  get  much  there. 

But  the  whip  is  Tleenliowi  i  The  BapabU* 
cans  feel  that  ths  elaellon  Is  sure  beeatlM 
anybody  can  lick  Truman  In  1»4«.  But  not 
anytMdy  can  defeat  Elsenhower,  even  If  he 
runs  not  as  a  Republican  but  as  a  Democrat — 
that  is.  unless  it  is  planned  to  have  one  of  ths 
smeariest  compalgns  ever  ktiown  In  American 
history. 

So  the  Internationalists  spread  the  tale 
that  a  campaign  of  Vakiicj(bx>o  versus  risen 
hower  would  be  very  gentlemanly,  with  the 
foreign  policy  not  discussed  and' the  two  can- 
didates all  but  kiasinf  in  public.  The  symbol 
would  be  'lie,  too." 

So  that  is  the  set-up  of  the  moment.  And 
nobody  lUtes  it  because  it  may  mean  that  the 
Republican  contention  will  be  too  hot  in  too 
hot  weather.  The  sentiment  Is  growing  for 
a  short  cooventkm. 


Palestine :  Rabbi  Fioethriber  Issues  State- 
ment Before  Resoiations  Committee  of 
the  Republican  Party  in  Pbiladelpbia 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  UWRENCE  H.  SMITH 

or  WI&COMSIM 

Saturday.  June  19.  1948 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.     Mr.  Speak- 
er, under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I 
am  Including  a  statement  by  Rabbi  Wil- 
liam H.  Pinesluiber.  of  Philadelphia,  be- 
fore the   resolutions  committee   at  the 
National  Convention  of  the  Republican 
Party  today.    Hlg  statement  commands 
the  attention  of  all  Republicans  who  are 
interested  in  the  welfare  of  their  party. 
9rATXiczirr  rt  Rasd  William  H.  PiwiMumo 
or  PHii.Aon.PRtA,  Pa.,  Bxrocz  mx  ITiiinj 
Tiows  ComcrrrxE  or  twi  National  Cowvot- 
noM  or  THi  RxroBLKTAjf  Pabtt  Pxntar,  Jvnrn 
18.  1946 

X  speak  to  you  as  a  member  of  an  organi- 
sation of  Americans  of  Jewish  faith  called 
ths  American  Council  for  Judaism.  I  appre- 
dats  the  opportunity  you  are  giving  me  for 
a  brief  statement  on  the  Palestine  question. 

The  United  States  has  learned  in  the  past 
few  monttis  how  terribly  complex  that  prob- 
lem is.  It-  is  not — as  it  has  l)een  made  out 
to  be  by  some — a  slmpto  matter,  to  b*  <totar- 
mined  by  domestic  pressure  groups,  so  ttMt 
by  some  magic  it  wUl  obUln  a  "Jewish"  vote. 
Actually,  you  will  And  that  there  is  no  "Jew- 
ish" vote.  That  is  a  myth  which  has  far  too 
long  been  used  by  astute  propagandists  to 
impose  their  will  on  the  political  leadership 
of  this  country. 

But  apart  from  this  libel  that  Americans  of 
Jewish  faith  vote  on  the  bMis  of  special  in- 
teresU,  you  are  aware  that  profound  Ameri- 
can national  interests  are  at  stake  in  this 
Issue — the  world-wide  political  stniggle;  ths 
sectu-ity  of  the  United  States  and  iU  way 
of  life;  the  conflict  with  communism;  ths 
question  of  the  resources  of  the  Near  Bast 
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and  their  place  in  restoring  world  economy; 
the  mixed  character  of  the  peoples  living  in 
the  Near  Bast;  the  many,  and  I  stress  the 
many,  religious  senslbUlUes  involved:  and 
the  strength  of  feeling,  not  only  among  many 
Jews,  but  among  many  Arabs  and  hiuidreds 
of  mUlions  of  Moslems. 

These  together,  with  ths  tragedy  of  the 
Jewish  DP's,  are  important  elements  in  the 
situation. 

You  know  that  in  the  past  our  national 
policy  on  Palestine  and  in  the  Near  Bast  has 
been  bedeviled  because  of  resolutions,  pledges 
and  commitments  exacted  from  candidates 
and  parties  mainly  on  the  say-so  of  hi^ily 
amctaate  pressure  groups  without  full  du- 
doMve  and  eonslderatlon  of  all  the  relevt  nt 
facts. 

But  you  also  know  that,  once  in  poaer 
ths  party  and  the  candidates  from  whlcli 
such  pledges  have  been  obtained  are  at  fear- 
ful disadvaotags.  They  are  confronted  with 
one  of  two  equally  disagreeable  alternatives; 
Either  to  carry  out  broad  pledges,  which  ah 
coaataatly  given  new  aad  wider  interpreta- 
tkme  by  the  pressure  groups  that  flrst  exacted 
them,  or  to  be  guldsd  by  the  realities  of  our 
International  situation  which  make  ths  re- 
demption of  such  broad  advance  promlssa 
impossible,  leading  to  the  odium  of  betrayti 
of  campaign  pledges. 

The  I^Ieatlne  problem  Is  so  fluid  that  such 
unhappy  alternatives  are  particularly  likely 
to  follow  The  bitter  expertence  of  the  Labor 
Party  in  England  should  be  fully  taken  Into 
account.  WhUe  out  of  power  it  passed  mtny 
gUb  and  high-sounding  rescduUons  on  this 
subject.  When  it  acquired  power  it  learned 
to  its  sorrow  that  the  naUonal  lnt««sts  of 
Biglaad  required  a  dlfffrent  course. 

I  sincerely  believe  that  it  would  be  in  the 
best  interests  of  our  country  if  there  w.»rs 
no  planks  on  this  subject  by  either  party. 

But  I  also  believe  that  the  Republican 
Party  will  win  in  the  November  electltns 
and  therefore  that  It  has  the  greater  reepcn- 
sibUity. 

I  tlierefore  urge  that.  If  there  most  be  a 
resolution,  it  be  limited  to  a  recognition  of 
the  existing  facu;  that  it  extend  sympathy 
to  the  DP-s;  that  it  pledge,  as  of  paramount 
importance,  efforts  to  peace  In  Palestine  and 
the  preservation  of  its  holy  places  and  of  Its 
people;  and  that  it  give  clear  expression  of 
equal  and  nondlsrrlmlimtory  friendship  lor 
aU  the  peoples  of  Paleettae  and  the  neigh- 
boring lands  whether  Moslems.  Christians, 
or  Jews.  ' 

I  shaU  be  glad  to  answer  your  questions 
In  further  explanation  of  my  views,  which 
are  here  submitted  In  the  best  Interests  of 
the  Republican  Party  and  of  our  country. 


A  StroBc  and  Adequate  Merchant  Marine 
Is  Necessary 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HAROLD  C.  HAGEN 

or  MIHirXSOTA 

IN  THB  HOUSB  OF  RBPRBBKNTATIVES 

Friday,  June  18  (legislative  day  of 
Thursday,  June  17),  1948 

Mr.  HAGEN,  Mr.  Speaker,  because  of 
the  great  Interest  throughout  the  coun- 
try In  the  American  merchant  marine.  I 
desire  to  Insert  Into  the  Ricord  a  state- 
ment made  by  Prazer  A.  Bailey,  presi- 
dent of  the  National  Federation  of  Amer- 
ican Shipping.  The  article  which  he 
prepared  was  published  in  the  Ameri- 


can Press JPme  1948  i^sue.  as  an  edito- 
rial.   It  follows: 

For  the  third  time  In  the  lives  of  many 
Americans,  public  apathy  and  indifference 
to  the  urgent  necessity  for  a  strong  and  ade- 
quate American  merchant  marine  are  be- 
ginning to  creep  with  slow  paralysis  over 
the  Nation. 

Public  apathy  In  1914  cost  us  a  World  War 
I  shipbuilding  program  of  M.OOO.OOO.OOO.  and 
most  of  the  ships  were  built  too  late  for  use. 
Again  our  unpreparcdness  on  the  se:  5  In 
1939,  largely  a  result  of  public  indifference 
to  our  maritime  del»llltatlon,  necessitated  a 
rrartime  construction  program  of  tlSOOO- 
000.000. 

To  recount  briefly,  we  learned  a  bitter  and 
costly  lesson  in  1914.  when  foreign  ships,  car- 
rying over  90  percent  of  our  foreign  trade, 
were  suddenly  withdrawn  from  service.  Our 
docks  piled  up  with  the  products  of  our 
farms  and  factories  The  Nation  literally 
screamed  for  ships.  A  haste  and  waste  pro- 
gram, at  taxpayers'  expense,  built  the^ishlps. 
but  most  of  them  were  too  late  for  acturJ 
service  In  World  War  I. 

Again  In  1939-40  we  were  unprepared  with 
&i\  adequate  merchant  fleet.     The  Govern- 
ment spent  flfteen  billion  to  produde  a  war-  ' 
t,lriie  fleet.    We  cculd  not  have  won^the  war 
without  it.  J.. 

Since  the  end  ot  the  recent  unparalleled 
devastation,  the  wartljpe  size  and  impor- 
tance of  the  American  merchant  marine  has 
been  steadily  decreasing.  Our  highly  trained 
officers  and  seamen  and  skilled  shipbuilding 
workerp  are  drifting  Into  other  Industries. 
Foreign  ships  are  again  beginning  to  carry 
more  of  our  trade  than  do  otir  own  Ameri- 
can ships. 

Coastwise  and  Intercoastal  shipping,  the 
flrst  segment  of  the  industry  called  upon  in 
an  emergency,  has  been  unable  to  reestab- 
lish Itself.  One  Government  agency  has  not 
yet  corrected  a  dlscrihiinatory  rate  system 
despite  urgent  pleas,  while'  another  agency 
has  Imposed  onerous  and  unjustified  Pan- 
ama Canal  toll  Increase*  adversely  affecting 
American  ships  transiting  the  Canal. 

Our  passenger  fleet,  the  vital  troop  carriers 
in  war,  is  less  than  half  Its  prewar  size  and 
unable  to  answer  the  demands  of  Americans 
who  want  to  travel  on  American  ships. 

And  yet,  history  with  all  of  iu  pages  teaches 
us  nothing  if  not  the  Indisputable  fact  that 
every  nation  which  has  reached  commercial 
supremacy— even  achieved  national  secu- 
rity—has done  so  by  developing  and  foster- 
ing a  dependable  merchant  marine.  That 
corollary  should  be  even  more  Important 
when  we  consider  the  leading  position  of 
the  United  States  among  all  nations  of  the 
world  today.  We  cannot  be  a  flrst-rate  power 
with  a  second-string  merchant  marine. 

What  Is  needed  Is  a  strong  and  consistent 
Government  policy  which  will  lead,  not  fol- 
low, in  fostering  and  developing  a  merchant 
marine  commensurate  with  our  position  In 
world  affairs;  which  will  use  reasons  for  ac- 
tions rather  than  create  reasons  for  lack 
of  action. 

We  cannot  expect  our  Government  to  do 
this  unless  the  public — aware  of  the  need 
and  convinced  of  the  reasons  for  an  ade- 
quate privately  owned  American  merchant 
marine — communicate  their  interest,  their 
opinions,  and  their  requests  for  such  a  mer- 
chant marine  to  their  repr^jjeutatives  who 
establish  national  policy. 

A  great  sta^smtin  once  said,  "Give  the 
people  the  facts,  and  they  will  act."  I  count 
the  future  of  the  American  merchant  marine 
among  the  major  problems  of  this  Nation. 

EorroR's  Kori  — Frazer  A.  Bailey  has  been 
president  of  the  National  Federation  of 
American  Shipping,  which  represents  a  ma- 
jority of  steamship  owners  and  operators  of 
United  States-flag  shipping,  for  the  past  year." 
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Prior  to  the  federation  presidency,  :ir. 
BaUey  was  president  of  Matson  Navigation 
Co.,  with  headquarters  in  San  Francisco. 

Mr.  Bailey  has  had  more  than  38  years' 
experience  In  American  shipping  as  well  as 
a  number  of  years  experience  in  the  ship- 
building industry.  He  had  extensive  expe- 
rience in  wartime  shipping,  being  largely  re- 
sponsible for  direction  of  merchant  ship- 
ping in  the  Southwest  Paclflc  during  the 
crucial  period  that  led  to  the  capitulation  of 
Japan. 


Pay  Raises  for  Federal  Employees 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF  "i 

HON.  JAMES  C.  DAVIS 


or  GEORGIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  June  18  (legislative  day  of 
iThursday.  June  17).  1948 

Mr.  bAVIS  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
during  the  past  week  or  10  days  the 
status  of  legislation  to  provide  pay  raises 
for  Federal  employees  has  varied  and 
fluctuated  from  day  to  day.  One  day 
the  report  is  out  that  there  is  no  chance 
for  a  pay  raise  at  this  session  of  Con-^ 
gress.  The  next  day  that  statement  is 
repudiated  and  the  report  is  circulated 
that  legislation  providing  these  pay  in- 
creases is  certain  to  be  enacted  before 
Congress  adjourns.  These  conflicting 
reports  are  circulated  from  one  day  to 
another,  and  it  is  no  wonder  that  the 
postal  and  Federal  employees  are  wor- 
ried about  their  fate,  and  are  uncertain 
as  to  what  it  will  be. 

I  believe  that  the  overwhelming  senti- 
ment of  the  Members  of  Congress  favors 
pay  increases  for  these  employees.  I 
have  spoken  on  the  floor  of  the  House 
heretofore,  urging  that  this  legislation 
be  enacted,  I  again  urge  that  prompt 
action  be  taken  now  to  provide  these 
deserved  increases. 

I  am  today  in  receipt  of  two  telegrams 
from  groups  of  Federal  employees  in  the 
district  which  I  represent,  and  under 
leave  previously  granted,  I  Insert  these 
telegrams  herewith  for  the  consideration 
of  the  House: 

Marietta,  Ga.,  June  17,  1948. 
Hon   James  C.  Davis. 

House  of  Representatives, 

Washington,  D.  C: 
Local  newspaper  reports  indicate  House'fa- 
vors  passage  of  pay  raise  for  postal  employees 
only.  We  trust  reports  of  such  discrimina- 
tion are  in  error.  Our  ability  to  help  pay 
all  the  pay  raises  granted  labor  through  In- 
creased costs  has  long  passed  the  breaking 
point.  We  appreciate  your  past  support  and 
earnestly  solicit  yovir  continued  efforts  on 
behalf  of  all  civll-servlce  employees.  Yotir 
assurance  wUl  be  appreciated. 

Arthur  L.  Sparks.  Collection  Unit.  Vet- 
erans" Administration.  Branch  5,. 
Atlanta.  Ga.:  William  P.  Foster;  Estelle 
B.  Reed;  Lennon  M.  Bowden;  Idolene 
L.  Huddleston;  Barbara  Adams;  Alfred 
W.  MiiHins;  Eleanor  E.  Windham; 
Rtissell  Marvin  Cooke;  Marie  C.  Mc- 
Farland;  Mary  Culbreath;  L.  Jeanette 
HoUoway;  Ed  O.  Ludwlg;  Patty 
Skinner;  Harold  C,  Hanson;  Elizabeth 
Mapp;  Charles  Green;  Joseph  Rich- 
ards; Paul  J.  Newell;  Ernest  C.  Rowe; 
WUliam  L.  Moon;  F.  M.  Lenoir;  M.  L. 


Bentley;  Lula  Johnson;  H.  E.  Shednutt; 
Clyde  Quigley;  Mary  J.  Glenn;  \^ry  V. 
Knight;  Thomas  I.  Crawford;  Geraldlne 
Defoor;  Florlne  E.  Porter;  Barle  Harri- 
son; Alvin  W.  Mayo;  Claudia  O.  fiilde- 
brand:    Maude    M.    Foster;    Mabel    J. 
Alford;     Helen    Sue    Bettls;     Vlf^lnla 
Wingard:  Marjorle  V.  Herod;  R^se  M. 
Smith;    L.    Jean    Tliomas;    Lauta    O. 
Duncan;  Nell  Ellison;  Grace  A.  Hasty; 
WUlodean  H.  Phillips;  Joseph  F.  B^ker; 
George   A.   Kendrick;    Ivan   O".   frice: 
Henry  A.  Weldon;  Victor  H   Cruiselle; 
James  T.  Ferguson;  Fred  Brandkhaw; 
James  Carson;  Leroy  I&rlln;  Miry  E. 
Pope;     Betty    H.    Duncan;     Patil    C. 
Swords;    WUllam   C.   Sockwell;    fe.   W, 
Gatewood;  J.  A.  Nance;  J.  R.  Hutche- 
Bon;     M,    Florence    EUer;     Teresa    A. 
Fischer;     Rosalind     Shepherd;     Ruth 
Wells;    Chester  T.  Mokrzyck;    EJerlyn 
F  Brogdon;  H  E.  Pelfrey;  A.  L.  >^j?d; 
Ben  C,  Fryer;  Edward  L.  Youngblood; ' 
Wyn»U  Owen;  R.  Frank  Jones;  deorge 
Henderson;      Jennie     Smith;      D.     D. 
Anderson;    Elsie  Thacker;   L.- M.  Ash- 
bury;  David  Tbompson;  George  Hayes; 
Horace  Brumbalow;  James  Carpenter; 
James  Bottoms;  William  Croft;  4ames 
Shaw;  John  McLaughlin;  Ralph  Shel- 
ton;   Mary  Bramlett;    Lola  Trammell; 
Grady  Guess;  Margaret  Martin;  iRuth 
Wolf;     Nell    Deloach;     Helen    Anglln; 
Williams  Cole;  Jack^Lueschen;  Robert 
Swain;  Stan  Hoynowskl;  O.  S.  Mjrlch; 
Mary  M.  Smith;  W.  T.  Gazoway;  Hugh 
Millwood;  Velma  Viates;  Eula  Btown; 
Myrtle  Roberts;  Blilie  Ragsdale;  Kath- 
leen   MUlam;    Everette   Kelly;    4lbert 
Christy;     John     Westbrook;     Frances 
Clark;  Pauline  Bowers;  Evelyn  Stewart; 
Carrie    Tate;    William    Webb;    Freddy 
Hammac;     Ester    Shrivers;    Catherine 
Hendrix;   Leonard  Alfred;   Alfred:  GU- 
roy;  Clyde  Bryan;   William  Lancaster; 
Frank    Campbell;     Forrest    Rutledge; 
Jlmmie    Tucker;    Paul    Smith;    |.    R. 
Walsh;  W.  T.  Culbreath;  L,  T.  Mann; 
William    McCrea;     M.    Escue;     q.    R. 
Burke;  Katherine  McLeod;  Hattie  Mc- 
Kenzle;    Pat    Murphy;    H.    G,    0*ens; 
J.  W.  McArthur;  Marian  Honea;  t^aro- 
llne  Brown;    Mildred  Moore;    Wliuam 
Awtry;       Walter      Freeman;       H.      M. 
Williams;   W.  T.  Marr;   E.  L.  McNabb; 
Ruth      Prewitf;      AneUa      Ashw^rth; 
Martha    Cutter;    W.   B.    Parris;    i.   D. 
Moreland:     Arthiir    Hardlson;     Hi.    G. 
Allen;      Charles  ^  Mcintosh;      wilma 
Pickens:    Edith    McClure;    Betty    Mc- 
Eves;  J.  E.  Bramlett;  Marie  Simmons; 
Annette    Poor;    Betty   Johnson;    Mar- 
tha   Wright;    Evelyn    White;    Bsrnice 
Roe;    W.    M.    Jordon;    Helen    Hedder- 
6on;    H.   A.   Stamp;    A.  E.   Page;    8,   H. 
Howel;   R.  L.  Holcombe;   C.  W.  ^Igh- 
tower;  G.  E.  HamUton;   S.  W.  Pierce: 
Alice    Miner;     Stanley    Birch;     Wj,    T.   ^ 
Beard;  B.  G.  Smith;  J.  Y.  Walstorl;  G. 
Gatlin;     J.    R.    Middlebrooks;     %    P. 
Huff;  R.  W.  Chasewood;  Mamie  Broach; 
Robert  Sawyer;  Glenn  Barnette:  Jack 
Goldstln;   R.   W.   Newman;    Alma  *Ic- 
Gehee;    Clyde   Grogan;    Leon    Bizfeetj; 
Curtis  Chandler;  Joyce  Leroy;  Charles 
Hardin. 


Atlanta,  Ga.,  June  17.  19^. 
Hon.  James  C.  Davis, 

House  of  Representatives. 

Washington.  D.  C.: 
Report  of  last  evening's  newspaper  livdl- 
cates  passage  of  $5,000,000,000  plus  for  for- 
eign aid.  Same  newspaper  indicates  possU>le 
passage  of  permanent  increase  for  postal  fcm- 
ployees  and  also  states- that  other  ctvil-s^rv- 
Ice  employees  possibly  might  not  be  conlrtd- 
ered  during  this  term  of  Congress.  We  tftist 
this  newspaper  report  Is  in  error.  If  i^  be 
true.  It  appears  that  you  are  faminar  •Ith 
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tta*  high  coBt  of  living  with  partJcxilar  ref- 
erciice  to  our  lower-grade  dvtl -service  em- 
plo  ees.  It  would  be  appreciated  If  you  would 
fur|ilah  a  copy  of  this  wire  to  Representative 
liaarcf   for  recording  In   the  Con- 

CU$BIOIfAL    RXCOKO. 

J.  L.  Peacock.  B.  B.  Christian.  J.  L. 
Broom,  Glenn  J  Harnett,  Mamie 
Broach.  Alma  McOebee,  Jack  Gold- 
stein, O.  P.  Parker,  Jean  E.  John- 
ion,  O.  O.  Powell.  H.  P.  Wright. 
L.  A.  Hesalroad.  K.  C.  Shaver. 
James  E.  Eaton.  Martha'  Howard. 
Wm.  W.  Camp.  Jane  S.  Holt.  J. 
Celko.  Robert  W.  Sawyer,  B.  B. 
Roberts,  R.  J.  Redding,  C.  L.  Pad- 
gett, C.  McOraw.  Prances  Coley. 
Louise  Smltft,  B.  B.  Meacham. 
Glenn  Smith.  R.  E.  Chewnlng.  C. 
D.  Lyon.  Louise  E.  Copher.  Foster 
lUaaey,  M.  Brown. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ROBERT  L.  F.  SIKES 

OF  noanu 
T^  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

^riday.  June  IS  (legislative  day  of 
Thursday.  June  17),  1948 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  (xtend  my  remarks  In  the  Record.  I 
Inclade  the  following  editorial  from  the 
Ne;4  York  Times  for  today: 

THS  ROrSZ  ON  THZ  OaATT 

Tie  House  of  Representatives  went  yester- 
Tom  bad  to  worse  on  the  selective-service 
Having  adopted   on  Wednesday  a   po- 
formula  for  its  implementation  and  a 
amendment  limiting  the  period  of 
to   1   year   Instead  of  2.   It  yesterday 
Ically  gutted   the  original   bill.     If  the 
idment      proposed      by     Representative 
remains  In  the  bill,  we  might  better. 
have  no  action  at  all  this  session. 
Michigan     Republican's     aihendment 
defer  all  Inductions  until  January  31, 
raise  service^  pay,  lower  entfsnce  quall- 
(now  at   the  seventh-grade   level) 
offer   other    Inducements   to   stimulate 
enlistments. 
an  alliance  of  pro-Russians,  isolatlon- 
and  other  elements  as  seldom  U>  seen 
In  a  rowdy,  shouting  phalanx  to  scut- 
measure  on  whose  successful  passage 
International  questions  of  almost  ln« 
consequence.     Instead  of  the  calm 
wdered  debate  on  Its  merits  that  the 
people  have  a  right  to  expect  and 
of  .their  elected  Representatives 
of  the  most  vital  Issues  presented  to 
Congress,  this  country  and   the  world 
treated  to  an  exhibition  that  Included 
depth  of  abe\irdity  as  the  statement 
immorality  of  some  Army  officers  was 
reepo  oslble  for  failure  of  recruiting  to  provide 
the  E^an  needed  for  America's  armed  services. 
Rich  of  Pennsylvania  accused 
of    a   MOittile   selective    service 
re  of  already  belsf  so  greatly  xmder  the 
of  the  military  that  they  were  afraid 
anything  the  Army  didn't  want  them 
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fault  for  the  situation  nuw  prevailing 
iecUve  service  rests  on  those  Republl- 
radars  who  have  been  ao  concerned  with 
approaching  Philadelphia  convenUoa 
iie  Novcmtwr  elections  that  they  have 
willing  to  gamble  with  naUonal  security 
Tmote  their  own  political  ends.  Good 
ttion  seldom  is  passed  when  the  Uem- 
have  one  eye  on  the  clock.  This  bill 
liave   been   debated   and   passed   on 


weeks  ago.  It  had  been  bottled  up  in  the 
Republican-controlled  Rules  Committee 
since  May  7. 

With  only  two  more  legislative  days  to  go 
before  adjournment,  or  recess,  only  a  modern 
Nostradamus  would  dare  predict  what  sort 
of  a  selective  service  bill  finally  will  come  out. 
II  the  hysterical  House  atmosphere  of  yes- 
terday continues,  we  would  favor  Senator 
TArT*8  proposal  to  recess  over  the  conven- 
tion p>eflod  and  bring  Congress  back  later  to 
take  up  the  measure  in  a  calmer  mood,  even 
though  that  would  mean  a  further  delay  in 
bringing  our  armed  services  to  required 
strength.  Speaker  MaxTut  might  then  be 
willing  to  assert  leadership  and  restore  some 
order  |o  the  ranks  of  his  followers. 

This  is  no  period  of  ordered  peace  when 
this  country  can  afford  to  swing  like  a 
weather  vane  to  every  regional  political  wind. 
These  are  days  of  great  decision,  when  peace 
for  our  time  Is  the  stake.  The  best  hope  of 
that  Is  a  strong,  united  United  States,  hold- 
ing to  a  calm  and  steady  course  in  inter- 
national affairs.  Its  strength  moblllxed  to 
guarantee  that  freedom  of  decision  for  men 
and  nations  shall  not  t>e  abridged.  An  Im- 
portant element  of  that  strength  and  unity  is 
In  the  selective  service  bill. 


Colorado's  Attractive  Winter  Plajfronndi 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWIN  C.  JOHNSON 

or  CULOSAOO 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Saturday.  June  19  (legislative  day  of 
Tuesday.  June  IS).  1948 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  Mr. 
President,  some  days  ago  Cedric  Poster 
reporting  in  Denver  over  radio  station 
KFEL  on  Mutual,  paid  a  l>eautiful  and 
eloquent  tribute  to  one  of  Colorado's 
attractive  winter  playgrounds.  Foster 
seems  to  have  caught  the  spirit  of  the 
high-aititude  country.  He  has  made  It 
M>  crystal  clear  to  his  audience  that  I 
want  others  to  enjoy  it.  Therefore  I  ask 
unanimous  coasent  to  insert  this  broad- 
cast In  the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  RxcoitD. 
as  follows: 

This  Is  Cedric  Poster  reporting  to  you 
from  Denver. 

And  speaking  of  peace  and  security,  this 
gorgeous  Colorado  countr3r*ide.  particularly 
when  you  are  high  In  the  mountains,  radiates 
a  freedom  and  freshness  of  life  that  ao  many 
persons  are  seeking  so  desperately  in  war- 
torn  and  strlfe-rldden  countries  of  the 
world.  Tou  get  out  tMre  in  Colorado  and  all 
of  the  meanness  and  narrowness  of  human- 
Ity  vanishes  as  you  stand  in  aws  of  the 
works  of  God. 

Tills  last  week  end  I  went  up  Into  the 
mountains,  up  over  Loveland  Pasa.  which 
Is  Just  8  feet  short  of  12  tlvousand  above  tiie 
sea.  A  few  miles  beyond  Ocorgetown.  Colo., 
which  is  an  old  mining  town  neetllng  In  the 
very  depths  ol  canyons  which  cut  deeply 
in  the  jteart  of  the  Rockies.  Just  beyond 
Georgetown  is  the  Arapaby  BMln  ski  area 
where  thousands  of  skiers  enjoyed  the  great- 
est of  ail  winter  sports  for  weeks  pwt.  one 
which  is  carried  on  right  into  the  month  of 
June.  The  main  slope  of  the  motmtains. 
which  tlirow  their  protactlag  shoulders  into 
what  seems  Uke  the  very  iMart  of  the  blue 
heavens,  that  slope  has  northern  exposure 
with  the  result  that  there  are  still  4  feet  of 
snow  with  excellent  skiing. 


This  broadcaster  has  had  many  thrills  In 
the  past  few  years,  flying  nonstop  more 
than  3.000  miles  across  the  Pacific  In  a  land 
plane,  riding  the  engine  cab  in  the  Diesel  on- 
the  Rocky  Mountsln  Rocket  from  Chicago 
to  Omaha,  hurtling  through  space  at  17.000 
feet  in  a  pressurized  cockpit  of  a  DC-6  at  350 
to  300  miles  an  hour,  but  none  ever  exceeded 
that  of  last  Saturday  afternoon  as  the  ski- 
lift  carried  me  40  to  50  feet  a.ho\t  the  snow- 
packed  ground,  no  thrill  was  greater  than 
the  one  which  I  experienced  as  the  Arapahoe 
Basin,  the  tumdiwork  of  God.  unfolded  in 
the  hot-brilliant  sunshine  of  Colorado  as  the 
ski-lUf  carried  me  ever  hi^er  into  the 
rarefied  air. 

Range  after  range  of  mountains,  some 
blue  with  haze,  others  sparkling  with  infini- 
tesimal particles  of  scow,  or  raising  their 
barren  and  rocky  heads  in  r)mber  majesty 
into  the  deepest  of  all  blue  skies,  range  after 
range,  with  peak  after  peak  were  tluown 
at  your  feet,  not  in  disordered  array,  but 
with  a  precision  and  a  symmetry  which  left 
no  doubt  that  mau  was  small  and  that  God 
was  great,  truly  it  was  a  breath-ti^lng  ex- 
perience, that  Arapahoe  ski  lift.  12,500  feet 
above  the  sea. 

As  the  steel  cables  ground  out  their  steady 
and  rhythmic  humming  sound.  I  drank 
deeply  of  the  reviving  waters  of  this  all  but 
unknown  world.  One  trip  like  that  and  the 
brain  clears,  one  trip  Into  the  well-spring  of 
these  massive  giants,  which  Cod,  through 
millions  of  years  had  tlirown  up  from  the 
floor  of  an  ocean  which  once  covered  this 
continent.  Just  one  trip  and  you  forgot  the 
flght  on  oleomargarine  taxation,  the  eternal 
squabbles  and  bickerings  of  the  United  Na- 
tions, the  blood -drenched  terrain  of  the 
Palestinian  Holy  Land  and  the  absolute 
necessity  of  a  peacetime  draft  to  ensure 
this  Nation's  survival  in  a  postwar  world. 
You  even  forgot  the  Soviet  Union  and  Its  ever 
advancing,  militant  communism,  aided  and 
abetted  by  those  who  seek  a  greater  degree 
of  liberalism  but.  who  through  their  mud- 
dled thinking,  and  their  unrealistic  attitude 
play  into  the  hands  of  those  who  would  de- 
stroy us  all. 

In  the  last  8  months,  more  than  13.000 
persons  have  gone  up  Into  the  clouds  above 
Arapahoe  Basin  and  next  year  the  number 
will  be  more  than  doubled.  All  this  summer, 
those  going  over  Loveland  Pass  will  have  the 
opportunity  to  ride  high  above  the  trees  and 
rtiggcd  terrain.  They  wui  have  a  nearness 
to  God  and  a  vitality  of  life  and  a  zest  of 
living  in  the  very  heart  and  core  of  the  moun- 
tains which  divide  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific 
watersheds.  If  the  statesmen  of  the  world 
could  take  one  trip  in  that  ski  lift,  well,  you 
know  the  answer,  the  people  of  the  world 
would  have  a  better  chance  of  living  in  peae* 
and  security.  Nothing  is  so  small  as  the 
"»*""—  o«  «n*n  when  the  backdrop  of  the 
stage  on  which  he  acU  his  part  U  the  awe- 
inspiring  sight,  the  vision  of  sheer  beauty 
to  be  found  in  the  Arapahoe  country  of  the 
6UU  of  Colorado. 


Ftlte  Promises,  False  EcoDomy— Th« 
1948  Budget  Cut 
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W  THE  SENATE  OF  "niE  UNITED  STATES 

Saturday.  June  19  (legislative  day  of 

Tu€$4aif.  June  15),  1948 

Mr.  O'MAHONEY.    Mr.  President.  I 
•had  Intended  to  make  some  remarka  to- 
day on  the  budgetary  situation,  but  In 
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view  of  the  situation  In  the  Senate,  the 
large  number  of  measures  which  are  still 
to  be  considered  and  passed.  I  do  not 
want  to  take  up  the  time  of  the  Senate 
for  that  purpose.  I  therefore  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  prepared  state- 
ment may  be  printe(J  in  the  Appendix  of 
the  Record.  ♦" 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

False  Promises — False  Economy 

rkx  1048  Binxirr  cuts— a  bbief  look  at 

REPtmUCANS  IN   ACTION 

One  of  the  most  appealing  arguments  used 
by  the  Republican  Party  in  the  first  postwar 
election  campaign  was  an  eloqueftt  promise 
to  reduce  the  level  of  Federal  expenditures 
■  by  eliminating  tmnecessary  Government  ac- 
tivities. They  assured  the  American  voter 
that  many  billions  of  dollars  of  padding  ex- 
isted in  the  Federal  budget.  If  only  the  Re- 
publicans were  given  the  chance  to  control 
Government  spending,  they  would  institute 
businesslike  practices  and  save  the  couqtry 
five  or  six  billions  a  year. 

As  we  all  know  the  Republicans  won 
enough  congressional  sieats  in  the  election  of 
1946  to  give  them  absolute  control  of  both 
Houses  of  the  Eightieth  Congress,  and,  conse- 
quently, also  control  of  the  purse  strings  of 
the  Federal  Government.  As  the  first  fiscal 
year  of  Republican  domination  draws  to  a 
cloee.  Amerlcar  voters  have  the  opportunity 
to  test  the  economy  program  on  the  basis  of 
their  performance. 

The  facts  which  follow  will  help  the  voter 
Judge  the  effectiveness  of  the  Republicans  In 
action. 

President  Truman's  budget  for  the  fiscal 
year  1948  had  to  cover  vast  war-related  ex- 
penditures as  well  as  peacetime  services. 
many  of  which  had  t)een  temporarily  shelved 
by  the  war.  It  provided  for  the  spending  of 
♦37,500.000.000.  This  was  the  much  criti- 
cized sum  which  the  Republican  Congress 
was  so  eager  to  reduce.  The  glib  conversion 
of  campaign  promises  Into  a  concrete  goal, 
largely  a  matter  of  picking  a  figure  out  of 
thin  air,  finally  resulted  in  an  agreement 
that  the  magic  amount  of  the  reduction 
should  be  either  $4,500,000,000  or  96.000,- 
000.000. 

And  so  the  Appropriations  Committees 
tackled  the  actual  detailed  budgets.  Even 
now  the  complete  results  ^re  not  in,  but  with 
Important  deficiency  appropriations  still 
outstanding,  the  record  shows  that  only 
$1,500,000,000  of  the  economy  quota  can  be 
4^  claimed  to  have  been  achieved;  the  final  re- 
duction will  probably  be  substantially  less. 
In  fact,  there  is  much  good  evidence  that, 
when  all  the  deficiency  appropriations  have 
been  granted,  no  real  saving  under  what  the 
President  proposed  will  have  been  made. 

The  golden  election  promises  have  been 
badly  blunted  by  the  com plelC  economic  facts 
of  modern  life  so  little  understood  by  the 
present  Republican  Party. 

It  would  be  a  serious  mistake,  however,  to 
think  that  the  budget  story  ends  with  a 
simple  exposure  of  the  Republican  Inability 
to  make  good  on  irresponsible  promises. 
There  Is  another  side  of  the  picture  even 
more  Important  to  the  people  of  America. 

For  the  failure  to  achieve  solemnly  pledged 
campaign  promises  has  not  meant  that  there 
has  been  no  effect  on  the  operating  services 
performed  by  Government.  In  their  des- 
perate attempt  to  make  a  showing  to  the 
voters,  the  Republicans  flailed  wildly,  slash- 
ing right  and  left,  and  seriously  weakened 
countless  vital  services  to  the  Nation.  All 
parts  of  our  population  have  suffered.  West- 
ern farmers  and  businessmen  who  appreci- 
ated the  value  of  reclamation  dams  and 
canals;  all  farmers  who  recognized  the  Im- 
perative need  to  restore  our  ebbing  soil 
fertility:  lumbermen  and  small -business  men 


who  know  the  need  for  expanding  our  forest 
'conservation  and  lumber  production;  in- 
dustry and  labor  alike  who  value  such  sta- 
tistics as  the  cost-of-living  Index — these  are 
only  a  few  of  the  groups  affected. 

Not  only  were  many  worth-while  Govern- 
ment projects  completely  eliminated  or 
severely  curtailed  at  a  tremendous  cost  to 
the  real  wealth  of  America,  but  the  unin- 
formed economy  methods  followed  caused 
confusion,  uncertainty,  and  lowered  work- 
ing morale  in  almost  every  Government 
agency.  Impossible  drastic  slashes  were  im- 
posed w^hlch  had  to  be  hastily  restored,  but 
only  at  great  costs  to  Government  efficiency. 

The  Republicans  were  playing  for  head- 
lines in  making  unjustifiable  cuts,  hoping 
that  the  restored  budgets  later  in  the  year 
would  receive  less  attention  from  the  press. 
All  in  all,  the" spectacle  has  been  that  of  un- 
informed and  misleading  promises,  badly 
kept.  Every  American  should  know  the 
story. 

FALSE  PROMISES ITS  SO  EAST  TO   DREAM   ABOUT 

THE    GOOD    OLD    DAYS 

What  the  budget  means  to  you 

The  price  of  more  than  a  decade  of  de- 
pression and  war,  and  now  reconstruction 
and  the  maintenance  of  peace.  Is  reflected 
in  a  level,  of  annual  Federal  expenditures 
never  before  known  in  peacetime  Govern- 
ment finances. 

The  money  necessary  to  finance  these  Gov- 
ernment expenditures  is  raised  by  taxes  or 
borrowing,  and  Is  spent  in  accordance  with 
a  budget  proposed  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States  to  Congress.  But  it  is  the 
Congress,  elected  by  and  representing  the 
people,  that  finally  determines  ^hat  things 
sliall  be  done  by  the  Government  and  how 
we  shall  pay  for  them. 

The  flnal  size  of  the  Federal  budget  is 
decided  by  the  Congress. 

The  Federal  budget  i»»  of  vital  concern 
to  every  citizen.  It  takes  his  money,  and 
It  uses  the  money  to  pay  for  things  he  wants. 

The    Repttblican    promise 

Most  citizens  don't  like  to  pay  taxes,  and 
many  citizens  believe  tlieir  Government  has« 
grown  too  big,  costs  too  much  money. 

Playing  upon  such  sentiments,  the  Re- 
publican Party  went  before  the  voters  in 
the  1946  national  election  accusing  the  Dem- 
ocrats of  appropriating  four  times  as  much 
for  fiscal  year  1947  as  was  spent  in  any 
peacetime  year  hetoie  World  War  II.  argu- 
ing that  this  was  a  terrible  thing  and  the 
only  way  to  stop  it  was  to  elect  a  Republi- 
can Congress. 

Enough  voters  must  have  believed  them, 
for  they  elected  a  Republican  Congress. 
Now  as  the  fiscal  year  draws  to  a  close  we 
can  examine  the  true  effects  of  Republican 
budget  cutting  on  the  1948  fiscal  budget 
as  presented  by  President  Truman.  Have 
they  made  good  on  their  promise  to  the 
voters  who  elected   them? 

No!  For  the  Republican  Party's  record' 
of  expenditures  approved  for  1948  remains 
at  more  than  four  times  any  prewar  year's 
budget.  Despite  their  campaign  promises., 
the  Republicans  have  found  that  the  re- 
sponsibilities Ol  Government  required  high 
budgets,  and  they  had  to  vote  them.  But 
they  did  make  great  Don  Quixote  lunges  at 
the  windmill  of  cutting  the  budget.  And 
they  did  cut  at  first  In  a  penny-wise  and 
dollar-foolish  way  which  seriously  cur- 
tailed or  Injured  essential  welfare  services 
of  the  Government. 

It  is  important  to  understand  these  Re- 
publican actions.  The  voters  should  know 
the  facts  before  they  go  ahead  and  give  any 
more  approval  to  such  irresponsible  leader- 
ship In  the  Congress.  Let's  take  a  look  at 
the  record. 

The  President's  1948  Budget 
In  January  1947  President  Truman  tr-ans- 
mitted  to  the  Congress  the  Federal  budget 
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estimates  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Jui^  30, 
1948.  He  estimated  expenditures  required 
by  existing  and  proposed  legislation  t^  be 
$37,500,000,000.  He  recommended  the!  en- 
actment of  appropriations  totaling  $31,^,- 
000,000.  contract  authorizations  of  $1,500,- 
000,000.  the  remaining  sums  needed  to  ^eet 
the  budget  estimates  to  come  from  XHiex- 
pended  balances  and  contract  authorizations 
previously  made.  i 

Tlie  target  which  the  Republicans  in  icon- 
trol  of  Congress  had  to  shoot  at  was  a  P^esl- 
dents  budget  of  $37,500,000,000.  And  as  his- 
tory has  proven,  this  was  not  an  indated 
figure.  President  Truman  had  warned  ail 
Government  departments  that  their  requests 
must  V  be  rocl-bottom.  He  had  his  Sown 
Budget  Bureau  go  over  them  and  cut  wher- 
ever possible.  Then  he  sent  the  budget  to 
the  Congress,  stating  he  was  ready  to  defend 
It  as  the  absolute  minimum  to  conduct  the 
Government  on  a  sound  basis. 

President  Truman's  was  a  balanced  budget, 
sometiiing  the  Republicans  had  been  de- 
manding. Now,  at  the  first  opportunity,  jthe 
Democrats  provided  for  it.  Moreover,  It  al- 
lowed a  sizeable  surplus  which  could  b*  ap- 
plied to  our  war  debt. 

The  1948  budget  differed  from  most  pre- 
vious peacetime  budgets,  for  it  had  to  pro- 
vide for  vast  war-incurred  and  war-reliated 
expenditures  that  had  saver,  this  country 
from  Nazi  defeat.  It  also  had  to  star^  the 
Federal  Government  back  on  the  road  to 
providing  properly  for  peacetime  services. 
Five  war  and  defense  items — Interest  on 
debt,  tax  refunds,  national  defense,  inter- 
national affairs,  and  veterans  aids — account- 
ed for  $29,200,000,000,  or  almost  four-flftlis 
of  the  total  budget.  Any  major  cuts  in  tiiese 
items  of  the  budget  were  Impossible  because 
of  contracts  previously  made,  or  because  of 
absolutely   necessary   defense   measures. 

When  these  war -related  costs  were  sub- 
tracted from  the  budget,  ft  left  $8,300,000,000 
for  all  peacetime  cervices — a  sum  of  $700.- 
000.000  less  than  the  total  amount  spent  in 
1939,  the  last  peacetime  year  of  Government 
operations. 

President  Truman  had  really  offeretf  an 
economy  budget,  especially  when  we  consider 
that  wages,  supplies,  utUlties,  rents  and  all 
the  other  costs  of  things  the  Government 
piuchases  had  gone  up  sharply  since  1939. 
Moreover,  the  population  of  the  Nation  had 
increased  over  10.000.000  since  that  time, 
adding  substantially  to  the  demand  for  pub-, 
lie  services.  A  great  many  maintenance  and 
repair  Items  had  been  postponed  becau^  of 
lack  of  labor  and  material^  during  the  war,  • 
and  their  further  neglect  would  cause  sub- 
Etantlai  losses  to  Government  property. 
Some  vecy  important  civilian  services  had 
been  curtailed  or  dropped  during  the  war 
and  now  had  to  be  reestablished.  Yet.  Res- 
ident Truman  asked  for  substantially  s  less 
money  for  important  selected  civilian  serv- 
ices than  had  been  budgeted  In  1939,  if  al- 
lowances are  made  for  the  change  in  dollar 
values  in  the  2  years. 

Eight  billion  sounds  like  a  lot  of  mpney 
to  spend,  even  during  these  da^  of  price  in- 
flation, for  the  wide  variety  of  services  which 
our  Federal  Government  performs  for;  the 
people.  Yet,  in  terms  of  the  possibility  of 
cutting  the  19481  Federal  budget,  we  Were 
dealing  with  only  a  fifth  of  that  budgef. 

Within  that  civijlan  part  of  the  bxidget 
are  programs  for  regulating  and  ImprAeing 
our  transport  and  communications  sj'stems 
and  the  development  of  natural  resources; 
agriculture  price  supports  guaranteed  by 
law,  conservation  of  farm  lands  and  invest- 
ments in  rviral  electrification:  social  welfare, 
health  and  security,  and  education  and  gen- 
eral research;  housing  and  many  other  serv- 
ices indispensajjle  to  the  conduct  of  demo-  , 
cratic  government  and  effective  domestic  re- 
construction. 
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tt  was  In  the  face  of  these  fiscal  facts  that 

Republicans  Is  control  of  the  Congraaa 

mifi^xt   to   make   good    on    their   campaign 
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APPENDIX  TO  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 


r^e   Republicans   keep   their  ettmpaiffn 
promises 

iTbat  avowed  spokesman  of  the  Republican 
Party,  the  senior  Senator  from  Ohio,  spcAk- 
In  :  before  the  Economic  Club  of  Detroit  sarlj 
In  [January  1947,  said: 

In  my  opinion,  without  cutting  tha 
ariied  services,  we  should  be  able  to  squeeis 
trx.  m  three  to  four  billion  dollars  out  of  that 
bulget  4 President  Truman's)  so  that  our 
toial  expenditures  do  not  exceed  933. 900,- 
OO^JOOO" 

lut  we  don't  have  to  take  Senator  Taft's 
for  the  Republican  majority's  position, 
there  is  an  offlctal  means  of  determining 
t.    The  Congressional  Reorg.^nlzatlon  Act 
946  provides ' that  the  appropriating  and 
~  i  committees  of  both  Houses  of  Con- 
shall  sit  as  a  single  budp^t  (runmittm, 
th«  President's  budget,  and  recom- 
ittun  amount  to  be  spent  for 
ensuing  flaeal  year.    Because  tb«  Bepub- 
ccsitr(dl«d  both  House  and  Senate,  they 
controlled    the    decisions    of    this 
ooninlttee. 

Democratic   minority   charged   In  its 

that  "No  actual  bearings  |of  the  budg- 

committee  I  were  held.     •     •     •     No  item- 

of  major  reductions  has  been 

*    *    No  information  Is  avaU- 

upon  which  to  predicate  such  an  eetl- 

As  a  result,  any  vote  for  the  reduc- 

apoeetl  in  <he  report   (of  the  budget 

majority — the  Republican  mem- 

is  a  vote  to  cut  without  knowing  what 

be  cut,  how  miKh  la  to  be  cut,  or  where 

cut  la  to  be  made."    Even  the  Republlcana 

'that  there  are  no  details  to  justify 

4(ures  shown   in   the  report      •      •      • 

are  baaed  on  general  Information,  and 

wt  Judgment  of  the  committee    •    *    *." 

these  star-chamber  proceedings,  the  Re- 

ui  majority  of  the  budget  commutes 

to  recommend  to  the  Congress  a  re- 

n   In    the   budget   estimate   of  96,000.- 

Here  was  a  great  achievement,  cut- 

the  budget  by  one-sixth.    The  news  was 

--"  la  banner  headlines  by  the  Nation's 

And  the  Republlcana  basked  In  the 

e  of  "promises  made — promises  kept." 

"there's  many  a  slip  twlxt  the  cup 

the  Up"  says  a  familiar  old  adage.    What 

to   this    flne   Republican    gesture 

smashed   the   whole  cup.   however. 

'8  what  they  did. 

Rouse  of  Congress  had  to  vote  to  con- 

the   actions   of   the   Repubtlcan-domi- 

budget  committee  in  cutting  the  bud- 

Bstlmate  by  •«  000,000.000.     The  Repub- 

majority  in  the  House  ot  Representa- 

steam-roilered  that  cut  through  by  in- 

-  a  rule  forbidding  consideration  of  any 

nocnts.    But  when  the  matter  came  up 

he    Republican-controlled    Senate,    fear 

President  Truman's  waa  really  an  honest 

^-^">m   budget  had  taken  hold.     TIm 

of  the  Plnance  Committee  proposed 

the  budget  eatlmate  be  reduced  by  M.- 

•00,000,  and   the  Republican-led  Senate 

■'•.ed  that  figure. 

agreement  could  be  reached  between  the 

bllcans  of  the  House  and  Senate,  fo» 

stood  by  Its  budget  cut.    So.  as  the  ex- 

of  the  Items  for  the  varlotis  de- 

lents  of  government  proceeded  in  shap- 

i  budget  of  expenditures,  the  Hotise  waa 

-ig  to  make  good  on  a  proposed  cut  at 

.000.000.  the  Senate  of  H.500.000.000. 

soon   showed   the   utter   fantasY   at 

estimate. 

t  finally  emerged  was  shown  in  figures 

tted  by  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  at 

Budget   Upon  rsqueat  c<  a  Republican 

iber  of  the  Hoosc  Ways  and  Means  Com- 

-     In  January  l!M8.  giving  facu  on  the 

In  the  budget  made   by   the  Con- 
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from  first  considers tion  of  that  budget 
In  January  1947  to  the  end  of  the  first  fl 
months  of  its  operation  in  December  1947. 
Here  are  the  pertinent  facU; 

Changes  in  estimated  expenditures — fiscal 
1948  budget 
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Not  •0,000,000.000.  or  even  M  900.000.000: 
not  16  pereent  or  13  percent— when  the  smoks 
cleared  away  It  appeared  that  estimated  ex- 
penditures had  been  reduced  only  »1.935  000,- 
000.  only  4  percent.  For  all  the  trumpeting 
the  elephant  had  brought  forth  a  mouse. 

So,  this  Republican  Congress  has  finally 
seen  fit  to  tell  the  people  that  they  mis- 
Judged  the  situation  and  the  need  when 
they  made  great  ifesture*  of  reducing  Oovem- 
ment  expenditures.  But  no  fanfare  of 
trumpets  and  no  banner  headlines  accom- 
panied this  adpisalon  of  sfTcr. 

How  the  Republican  raz^t-drnJuU  took  place 
L«t  us  take  a  look  at  these  figures.     It  ap- 
pears that  Initial  action  by  the  congressloiuU 
Appropriations  Ooitemittees  reduced  the  es- 
timated sipsadlturea  of  the  several  Oovem- 
ment  agBnicISi  by  a  total  of  •a.188.000  000 
•  1.272,000.000  of  which  U  expected  to  be  final,' 
the    remaining    •913,000.000    being    of    such 
character  as  Fedaral-State   matching  funds 
that  require  offsets  in  supplementary  appro- 
prUtlons.     So.  while  the  pretense  of  actually 
cutting  the  budget  was  gone  throt^^h.  And 
the  Government  agencies  agonised  orer  how 
to  get  by  With  their  work  on  such  reduced 
budgets,  work  which  they  could  not  stop  be- 
cause it  was  contrary  to  law.  the  Republican 
majority  appeared  before  the  country  claim- 
ing to  have  substantially  reduced  the  budget. 
'His  Bspnbt  leans  also  took  credit  for  re- 
ductloaa  at  •4.017.000.000   in   "resdastons.'* 
wWrtiMTS  vnoUlcatsd  funds  from  previoua 
spproprtetlOBS.    Bovseer.   as  the   foregoing 
Uble  shows,  all  but  •193.000.000  would  have 
lapsed  anyhow  and  so  ho  real  saTtng 
made,  despite  the  clamor  the  ~ 
made  about  them. 

Then,    the    Republican    majority    placed 
lUnlUtions  on  loans,  and  or  admlnlstraUve 
expenses    of    such    agencies    as    the    RFC, 
Commodity    Credit    Corporation,    and    the 
Rural  Electrification  AdmlnUtration     Rath- 
er than  true  budget  reductions,  they  turn 
out  1 3  be  llmiUtlons  on  the  business  which 
these   agencies   may  do   In    behalf  of   their 
clients— the  public      So.  when  the  REA.  for 
example,  has  to  tell  a  rural  electric  coopera- 
tive group  that  farmers  cannot  have  a  loan 
because  of  the  llmlUtlon  placed  by  the  Re- 
publican majority  on  the  loaning  powers  of 
REA.  then  the  true  effect  of  the  supposed 
budget  cut  is  felt.    The  claim  U  made  by  the 
Republicans  that  thta  type  of  budget  reduc- 
tlon   really  cuts  Government   expendftures 
But  where  suchMtems  cover  loans,  at  least 
the  return  to  the  Government  of  ttM  amount 
loaned  has  been  customary,  the  Icmms  slight 
and  the  service  rendered  the  TuMliisss  com- 
munity and  the  people  has  bssa  widely  ac- 
claimed.. 


Once  having  put  Oovemmeat  buslnss*  op- 
erationa  In  the  greatest  turmoil  In  many 
years  by  first  announcing  enormous  reduc- 
tions In  budgets,  then  after  hearings  reduc- 
ing drastically  some  services,  and  then  mak- 
ing what  have  become  known  as  "phony  cUts" 
which  are  in  reality  no  saving  to  the  tax- 
payers, the  Republican  msJorf'T  In  the  Con- 
gress Btlll  had  to  eat  more  crow.  For  the 
offaeu  covered  by  deficiency  appropriations 
already  approved  have  in  some  cases  even 
exceeded  the  Budget  Bureau's  estimates. 

Let's  uke  a  look  at  one  good  example  of 
Republican  budget  razzle-daasle  The  larg- 
est Mnffle  rut  t»  tiM  IMt  budget  was  |gOO.. 
000,000  In  the  approprlacion  at  the  Treasury 
Department.  This  amount  was  what  that 
Department  eetlmatsd  they  needed  to  make 
tax  refunds  to  individuals  who  had  overpaid 
their  taaes.  Not  only  la  the  Government  ob- 
ligated to  make  such  tax  refxmite,  but  any 
«^ald  tax  refund  U  paid  6  percent  interest 
Octn  Ooveriunent  funds.  So.  apparently 
hoping  to  be  nearer  right  than  the  Treasury 
Department  in  estimating  tax  refunds,  the 
Republicans  cut  the  •600,000.000  from  the 
budget,  only  to  restore  the  full  amount  and 
more  a  few  months  later. 

This  was  not  the  only  joker  In  the  "ceoDO- 
mies'  achieved  in  the  internal  revenue 
budget.  In  cutting  the  operating  funds  of 
the  agency  by  gaO.OOO  000,  Congress  played 
havoc  with  the  tax-enforcement  machinery, 
causing  the  Bureau  to  Uy  off  4.000  enforce- 
meot  oOcers.  Pniigraea  acted  despite  repeat- 
ed idW*  that  every  dollar  spent  for  enforce- 
ment Te turned  $30  to  the  Treaaury. 

Tbe  CoauBt^aloocr  of  Internal  Revenue 
testifying  la  April  ot  this  year  waa  able  to 
show  that,  deaplte  every  effort  to  sueamllne 
procedures  to  increase  the  productivity  ot 
the  remaining  staff,  more  than  half  a  bUllon 
<oUms  at  tax  revenuee  will  have  been  lost 
dwlaf  ths  year  through  lax  enforcement. 
Thus  the  saving  of  •30,000.000  has  actually 
cost  the  honest  taxpayers  of  the  country 
more  than  ^500,000,000. 

The  Republicans  stand  condemned,  not 
only  by  the  facts  which  have  b«sn  pvaeented 
thus  far  and  which  follow  in  the  subeequent 
parts  of  this  report,  but  by  one  of  their  own 
spokesmen,  eonaerratlve  columnist  for  the 
■ew  Tork  Times.  Arthur  Kroek.  Last  June 
he  wrote  In  the  Times.  "Ths  Republicans 
must  be  charged  with  one  notable  failure 
thus  far.  \»  •  •  The  BepubUeana  pledged 
reductions  in  the  Federal  expenditures  when 
they  appealrd  to  the  voters  tn  1M6.  •  •  • 
Thetr  Inability  to  produce  •  •  • 
that  pledge  •  •  •  For  this  perfe 
the  majority  |  Republican  |  can  be  held  fully 
rssponsible." 

So  far  we  have  given  the  siwimary  of  the 
Republican    falltirs    to    reduce   Government 
expenditures      Now  It  Is  necevary  to  show 
what   their   penny-wiae.  dollar-foolish   cuu 
actually  mean  in  terms  ot  Oorcmment  effi- 
ciency and  economy.     Preeumablv  they  cut 
a  net  of  •1.485,000,000  from  President  Tru- 
manl  original  estlnuitea  of  expenditures  for 
194a.    How  did  such  cute  affect  the  pt^^ffit 
of  thU  country?    For  It  la  In  terms  of  tbclr 
effecu  that  ths  cuts  should  be  judged  and 
the  Republicatis  who  made  them  ahould  be 
eltbcr  applauded  or  censored  by  the  voters. 
Tto  give  a  comprehensive   answer  to  this 
question  would  require  a  series  of  thick  vol- 
umes which  few  of  us  would  have  time  to 
wad.     Perhaps  that  Is  one  reason  the  whole 
matter  of  budgets  snd  budget  economies  Is 
nearly  always  kept  In  dollar  terms  (preferably 
In  almost  Incomprehensibly  large  amounte) 
and  never  presented  to  the  people  as  goods 
and  services  produced  and  performed  by  the 
Government.    To  leave  the  realm  of  dollars 
and  enter  the  world  of  real  economic  activity 
requires   an   effort   which    Is   seldom    made. 
Since  the  Federal  Government  U  ths  largest 
Monomlc  enterpriss  In  the  ccuatry.  ths  work 


required  is  Immense,  if  |n  exhaustive  anal- 
y.U  were  to  be  attemptAl.  At  the  prJ^t 
time  o.ily  the  activities  of  a  few  divlSI 

Sard  mt  bvTr"'°'  "^""^«  clepartmenu 
fJt^  rV  ^^  '*"•  economy  drive  of  the  Eight- 
ieth Congress  are  high  lighted.  The  findings 
can  be  regarded  as  illustrative  of  the  efleJS 

IL'^'n.f  "•'"'  ^''"^'  °'  '"^^  drive  Count^ 
h«.  .!i"   '^"'"'^   -trlklng  examples   could 

mllJeS^''  '^°^°  *"^  '*»•  »•«»  *«""  P*'- 

FALSS  KX>MOMT— SXTMMilKT 

Department  of  the  Interior 

— *^'i^*"™'"^  °'  **»'  interior  budget  «as 
J^ed  by  a  full  third,  with  the  Reclaliatlofa 

SSTtmenrr"'""'. ''^*    '°°'*    be.vy-handeS 
^  ''■°'"  **'*  majority  party 

I.  ^^l  o,*?5^^*  °'  ^^*  reclamation  request 
n"  ^.  *"  "»«v"<»t  -trlklng  examples^  Re- 
r^^^l"  •^?rt-.lght^ess.  both  in  their  JTs- 
[^  J."'/***  ''••**•  ^'  '**•  P*"P'«  »'^d  their 
tin^„^,°'^*""  "*  **>*  *»y  '"  Which  recUuna- 
Uon  pro^u  are  adding  so  Immeasurably  to 

r^la^ln'*"  k'h'"^'  ^~*'  '"  addition  ^t he 
Jr.^mn°°  »'"<»««^t-<^uttlng  fiasco  lUustrates 
the  willingness  of  the  majority  party  to  play 

J^.H  ?i!;""'  ^^  °'**»"8  impossibly  llrgl 
budget  reductions  in  order  to  make  a  shoJ- 

o'?*tl^'*''7°'*"'"  ^"°'"^  '"^^  **»  that  most 
of  the  cuu  must  be  restored  as  quietly  as 
possible  later  in  the  year.  ^ 

Department  of  Agrieulture 

•l'27oSSIlJi'?'*«'  °'  Agriculture  requested 
•1.257,000.000  to  finance  Us  activities  for  the 

b>  wag .000.000  a  cut  of  23  percent.  The  re- 
duction, in  the  programs  considered  In  Se 
report  are  summarixed. 

1.  Agricultural -conservation  program-  The 
request  of  •300.000.000  for  thii  p^STam  to 
meet  the  authorlxatlon  of  the  prei^STea? 
*-  cut  to  •228.000.000.  a  reduction  of  24 
percent,  in  addition,  the  Republican  Con- 
frees  authorized  only  •160,000,000  for  the 
crop    year    1948.    50    percent    le^s    than    the 

r^Tv/i^il*'"'^^'"'-^^*    previous    crSj 
year  by  a  Democratic  Congress 

■  ,.^°"  Conservation  Service:  The  approprla- 
1  STn'^'nr'^  ''"  •44.860,000.  The  R^Jub- 
llcan  Congrea.  cut  this  by  •5.812.000.  a  re- 

S^  oTt?.  "  P^'*=*°*  "^^  ^""•^-h  actlvl- 
uee  of  thia  service  which  have  Introduowi 
many  profitable  methods  into  AmeriSJ.  ^^ 
rlmUure  sustained  a  cut  of  •375.000  maklne 
nnnsassry  the  closing  of  the  two  major  ex- 
periment stations.  '' 
3   Parmer's  Home  Administration:  The  ao- 

T^t.  l-?^  ^'  /  '•"luctlon  of  43  percent. 
This  happened  despite  the  testimony  of  the 
•gency  head  that  "we  are  besieged  by  vet- 
to*"lia^8^-  ^  P^''^^***  '»™*  and  '«•  operat- 

4^  Rural  Bectrlficatlon.  Administration: 
The  loan  authorization  of  this  agency  was 
cut  from  •asO.OOO.OOO  to  •225,000.000.  a  rVduc! 
tion  of  10  percent  at  a  time  when  the  back- 
log  Of  applications  from  farmefs'  cooperatives 
was  growing  and  when  30  percent  of  the  Na- 
tion a   farms    were   still    wjthoyt   electricity 

0.  The  «-hool-lunch  program:  The  request 
was  cut  from  •76,0C0.C00  to  •65  000  000  a 
reduction  of  13  percent  preyentlng  assist- 
ance to  any  additional  schools  in  poor  dis- 
tricu  forcing  many  thousands  of  children 
from  low-Income  families  to  be  denied  nour- 
ishing school  lunches. 

6.  The  Forest  Service  and  forest  road  pro- 
grams: *^ 

(a)  Forest  protection  and  management: 

( 1 )  Timber  and  timber  products  sales  •  The 
requested  e3,915,l«e,  was  cut  bv  Seoo.OOo'  By 
thlB"savlng"  Congress  reduced  Government 
meeme  by  an  approximate  f3.000.000  as  every 
dollar  of  expenditure  actually  returns  gs  to 
the  Government.  The  reduction  also  re- 
duced the  supply  of  lumber  for  housing  by 
several  hundred  million  board  feet. 

(2)  Protection  of  wildlife  resources-  The 
budget  of  «l62fl3  requests  for  this  work 
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Z^^l^"^"^  '^^  "™°^«»  o'  this  modest 
^^^«*J°^"'"'*  ^^^"y  'he  millions  of  hunt- 

S'tiSn  fI!T°'  ^'^  *^*^'=™  °^  o^'^oo*-  rec- 
reation that  each  year  make  use  of  the  na- 
tional forests. 

ofavU^S^l'""*  °?anagement:  The  budget 
of  •782,x96  was  cut  by  •182.296.  Consequently 
t  was  necessary  to  reduce  such  activities  as 
the  mapping  work  needed  to  carry  on  the 
sales  of  timber  and  to  delay  the  processing 
Jl!l*'''i'f*^'°"'  "^°»  veterans  for  rwxamlna- 

,K»  B  *^  '°''  PO«*ble  agricultural  use 
♦  .»  .  '^°'"«*^*nd  range  management  inves- 
tigations: The  budget  for  forest  manage-* 
ment  research  was  cut  by  •200,000.  This  re- 
duction resulted  in  the  curuilment  of  re- 
•earch  on  (a)  methods  of  reforesting  land 
n  the  Central  sutes  that  had  been  torn 
up  by  strlp-mlnlng  methods,  (b)  control  of 
InH^^^v^i!"*'"'™  *"  'he  Northeast  States. 
!^»  .  L"*'L"**'^  '^'^  mechanization  proj- 
ect  In  the  Southeast  Su^es. 

(c)  Forest  producU:  The  budget  of  •1.555  - 
000  was  cut  by  1305.000,  reducing  the  research 

L  .5  ^'■*"'"-  Producte  Laboratory  which  has 
added  many  new  Industries  located  in  the 
lorested  areas. 

(d)  Forest  resources  Investigations:  The 
budget  of  tl  ,000,000  for  this  purpose  was  cut 
by  25  percent  delaying  the  completion  of  a 
much -needed  Inventory  of  our  forest 
resources.  ♦ 

(e)  Acquisition  of  lands  for  national  for- 
ests: The  budget  of  •!. 000,000  was  cut  by 
25  percent.  ThU  is  tjTJlcal  of  short-sighted 
action  for  the  consolidation  of  our  national 
forests  makes  possible  sustained  yields  from 
these  forests  and  stable  wood-using  Indus- 

(f)  Forest  development  roads:  Cutting  the 
budget  request  of  •12,900,000  by  tl. 500 000 
will  reduce  the  mileage  of  timber  access  road 
construction  by  27  percent.  This  budeet 
cut  means  760.000.000  less  board  feet  of  lum- 
ber for  construction  In  1948  on  which  the 
S°$2T50  000  ''°"'**  ^*^*  received  an  income 

(g)  Forest  highways:  The  budeet  reauest 
6f  •11.300.000  was  cut  to  •5,30(^  a  reduc- 
tion of  more  than  50  percent.  Since  three- 
fourths  of  the  logs  from  our  forests  move 
to  the  mUls  over  forest  highways,  the  in- 
ability to  repair  roads  neglected  during  the 
war  results  In  much  less  badly  needed  lumber 
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Department  of  Labor 
The  already  modest  budget  erf  the  Labor 
Department  was  cut  by  28  percent.     Among 
the  hardest  hit  by  the  cut  was  the  Bureau 
^i.!^^''    Statistics    which    had    requested 
•6,700,000   and   received   only   60   percent   of 
the  funds  necessary  to  carry  out  its  activi- 
ties    Consequently,  the  various  key  economic 
indicators  gathered  by  this  agency  to  measure 
labor  6  and  the  country's  condition  have  been 
curtailed  or  rendered  less  useful     The  cost- 
of-living  index,  detailed  employment  figures 
and  construction  date  have  all  been  severely 
weakened.  ' 

"The  Inadequate  funds  granted  the  Wage 
and  Hour  Division  also  deserve  particular 
attention  because  the  present  budget  does 
not  permit  sufficiently  extensive  inspections 
to  prevent  widespread  violations  of  the  mini- 
mum-wage law.  In  the  light  of  crippling 
amendments  to  the  Pair  Labor  Stendards  Act 
during  the  first  session  of  the  present  Con- 
gress, the  limited  budget  of  the  Wage  and 
Hour  Administration  provides  a  positive  in- 
centive for  chiseling  employers  to  violate 
the  law. 

Department  of  Commerce 
The  bulk  of  the  •96,000,000  reduction  borne 
by  the  Department  of  Commerce  fell  on  two 
services:  The  Civil  Aeronautics  Administra- 
tion and  the  Censtis  Bureau. 

CAA's  efforts  to  deal  with  a  mushroomlnir 
Industry  by  modernizing  and  extending  the 
radio  navigation  nf twork  on  which  air  safety 
and  rerularlty  depend,  and  by  development 
of  pub.r  airports,  have  been  tubstantlally 


curtailed.     The  budget  request  for  FWeral 

f^^^'.t^"^.'^  "^  *^"'  hy  more  than  two- 
thirds;  the  airport  program  was  sliced  In  two 
The  Bureau  of  the  Census  Is  one  of  the 
oldest  and  best  established  agencies  of  our 
Government,    providing    all    groups    in    cur 
economy  with  essential  Information.    jOoV- 
ernment  and  business  alike  can  act  Intelli- 
gently only  when  the  facts  are  availably    As 
a  result  of  the  budget  cuts  made,  it  Is  now 
much  more  difficult  to  secure  informatlen 
about  employment  and  unemployment  netail 
and  wholesale  sales.  Inventories,  shlptxttonts 
and  new  orders,  to  mention  a  fsw  badly  irip- 
pled  census  services.    Not  only  is  less  infor- 
mation  collected    and    published    leas    fre- 
quently and  m  less  usable  form,  but  tAuch 
•Of  the  basic  research  and  analysU  necessary 
to  Inurpret  the  data  has  been  discontinued 
The  result  of  thU  Republican  congresslbnal 
action  will  be  ever  increasing  Ignorance  and 
inability  to  understand  the  complex  prob- 
lems of  our  day. 

The  Department  of  Interior 
This  Important  Department  of  Government 
was  esteblished  to  perform  a  wide  variety  of 
functions  in  developing  and  conserving  the 
resources  of  the  United  States,  ite  Insular 
possessions,  and  Territories.  With  the  years 
the  responsibility  of  the  Department  of  In- 
tenor  has  become  greater  due  to  laws  enacted 
by  Congress,  and  Its  cost  has  Increased  sub- 
stantially. ' 

,  The  President  requested  •295,742  420  to 
operate  all  the  Interior  Department's  services 
for  the  fiscal  year  1948.  But  when  the  Re- 
publican majority  m  the  Congress  got 
through  slashing  this  request,  the  Depart- 
ment received  an  annual  appropriation  total- 
ing only  •194,587.859,  a  scaling  down  ctf  a 
third.  -,, 

The  Impacts  of  this  drastic  reduction  wera 
widespread;  they  ranged  from  abandonment 
of  geological  survey  work  on  critically  scarce 
minerals  to  crippling  the  National  Pal-k  Serv- 
ice's ability  to  administer  the  vacation  won- 
derlands of  the  West.  They  included  cur- 
tailing of  fish  hatcheries  and  laboratories 
and  other  wildlife  conservation  work  cruel 
cutbacks  of  the  Indian  education  program 
a  slow  down  of  the  construction  of  eiedtric- 
power  transmission  lines.  But  perhaps  the 
most  dramatic  cut  suffered  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Interior  was  in  the  field  of  reclama- 
tion. 

More  than  half  of  the  costs  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Interior  are  charged  to  the  Bureau 
of  Reclamation,  and  most  of  these  are  for 
construction  which  pays  Its  way  to  a  sub- 
stantial degree  through  later  reiinbursemeht. 
Thus,  we  are  dealing  with  a  department 
which  returns  large  direct  revenues  from  the 
sale  of  water  and  power  to  farmers  and  other 
consumers.  What  happened  to  the  program 
of  the  Reclamation  Bureau  should  be  known 
to  every  citizen  and  voter  in  the  ooimtry 
Here  It  is  In  brief. 

Bureau  of  Reclamation 
By  now  we  should  all  be  aware  of  the  vital 
necessity   of   a   sound   reclamation   program 
both  for  the  well-being  of  the  West  and  the 
entire  Nation.    Throughout  vast  areas  of  the 
.West  rainfall  is  inadequate  to  permit  agri- 
culture without  Irrigation,  the  rapid  growth 
of  population  and  industry  is  sorely  strain- 
ing presently  developed  power  and  water  sup- 
,  plies,  and  American  population  growth  re- 
qulrei   an   Increasing   amount   of   new  crop 
land  to  maintain  our  high  and  rising  stend- 
ards of  food  consumption.     The  long-range 
objectives  of  the  reclamation  program  which 
underpins  these  are  clearly  in  the  best  inter- 
ests of  the  American  people. 

This  reclamation  program  weS  severely  Ihh- 
Ited  during  the  war  and  continues  to  be 
handicapped  by  current  shortages  of  equip- 
ment and  materials.  The  Bureau  of  Recl»I 
matlon  could  only  plan  to  build  up  gradually 
the  momentum  of  construction  to  a  rate  <a 
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tm  OonaMtt  what  an  Impairment  of  thta 

meana.     The   reclamation   work   la 

both  wealth  and  Income  from  whleti 

tire  Nation  draws  benrUts.    A  reclanuk> 

project  Is  as  much  a  form  of  productive 

al  Investment  as  la  a  new  steel  mill.     In 

farmers  grew  crop*  valued  at  a  half  bU- 

loUars  on  lands  Irrigated  by  reclamation 

Every  additional  dollar  spent  on  tbe 

program  will  swell  the  value  of 

Nations  agricultural  output.     And  the 

created  by  the  Increased  Incomes  of 

carry    benefits   Into   every   State    In 

I  nion. 

aying  this  construction  program  meana 

wealth  at  a  slower  rate.     It  often 

more  than  that — It  means  rank  eco- 

waste.    Remember  that  we  are  talking 

projects  already  begun  in  which  many 

of  dollars  are  already  Invested.     By 

very   nature   many  of   the   projects  of 

and  canal  construction  must  be  practi- 

flnlshed  before  they  begin  to  produce  a 

Such  is  the  case  of  the  Columbia 

project  where,  despite  our  Investment 

•200.000,000.  It  will  not  be  until  1952 

Irrigation   t>eneflts  are   available,  be- 

vater  Is  being  pumped  onto  the  land. 

Course,  the  power  production  of  Grand 

(■e  has  already  proved  Invaluable  during 

But  a  full  return  on  our  irhvestment 

begin  untU  the  projecy^s  substan- 

completed.     Moreover   the   repavment 

Treasury  of  the  Investment  costs  are 

In  the  same  proportion  as  the  ben- 

I  ire  postponed.    We  must  not  forget  that 

are   reimbursable   projects— the   water 

HJwer   users   will    pay   back   every   cent 

by  the  Treasury. 


The  budget  cuts 

only  in  this  settUig  that  the  action  of 

najorlty  party   in  slashing  reclamation 

li    can  be  evaluated.     For  the  answer  to 

I|eclamatlpn  budget  request  for  1948  was 

a  result  of  T^orapce  of  the  program. 

-'.e  disregard  of  its  objectives,  or  play- 

ics  in  a  field  where  It  Is  entirely  out 


budget  facta  are  set  forth  In  the  fol- 
table: 


Fiacal  budget.  1948 


TuDUion 


Request 


Appro-      ^ 
printed      ^j» 


Rerlani  ittion  fuivl: 

.■^iil;  TW'.  in  !  '  Alien 4e<i 

<!«•!  <'r;>l  '.' 

<.>l«  mlioi,  ,, 

t«  iiaiH'p . 

r(i4smictian 

:<(  I 


M.Mo.oao 

5^006.000 


S3,U9.000 

3.oao.eoo 


ration  and  main- 
I » "'" 


t<  nam 


Total. 


1.3*4.3(4  o 


4ai84i.an 


MO,  no 


(*) 


>>.»«iOaMM^im.oio 


i«.8^M»<««.t33.7» 


00. 0 
ISl4 


4S.4 


35.7 
94.0 


•  Aa«  MrUatloo  to  fpund  revrnue  rwiveU  from  tbe 
nli  of   oi»»T,  etc. 

'  Alnoat 


he  •150.000 .000, requested  In   1048.  aa 

in  the  table  above,  one  hundred  and 

•one  million  was  for  continuation  of 

on  projects  already  under  way. 

^art  of  the  budget  bore  the  Immedlata 

of  the  economy  drive,  although  lea* 

reductions  of  much  smaller  magnl- 

nay  prove  to  be  even  more  significant 

long   run.     Vvhen   the   appvoprlation 


conatquctlon 

Thla 

brunt 

obvtoi^ 

tude 

la 


Anally  emerged  as  a  public  law  In  late  July 
of  last  year,  a  toui  approprtatkHi  of  only 
nlnety^eight  million  waa  tmHhmtm4. 

Every   major  project   In   the  profram   wa* 

severely  hit.  but  the  five  biggest  construction 
projecu  were  moet  drastically  affected. 
Oavis  Dam  m  Arizona  and  Nevada.  Colorado- 
Big  Thompson  In  Colorado.  Central  Valley  tn 
California.  Columbia  Basin  In  Washington 
and  Oregon,  and  the  Missouri  River  Basin 
bad  requests  which  aggregated  •103.000.000. 
of  which  only  sixty-three  million  waa  appro- 
priated. -H^re  waa  economy  with  a  venge- 
ance—•40.000,000  worth. 

Here  is  the  price  of  that  economy:  In  the 
Columbia  Basin  virtually  all  work  would  have 
ended  with  the  exhaustion  of  funds  in  Feb- 
ruary 1948:  at  Central  Valley,  where  the  fi- 
nancial picture  Is  complicated  by  earmarking 
of  funds  for  specific  projects,  such  work  as 
the  Pnant-Kern  canal  and  Shasta  Dam 
ceased  irf  November  1947  while  carry-overs 
persisted  on  other  parts  of  the  project;  on 
the  Colorado  Big  Thompson  operations  could 
not  be  financed  beyond  March  of  1948.  Davis 
Dam  was  In  relatively  good  shape,  since  unex- 
pected and  unforeseen  foundation  problems 
led  to  a  slow-down  on  coostrvictlon  work, 
and  hence  on  expendlturea:  available  funda 
would  have  lasted  until  May  of  1948.  The 
cut  of  six  million  from  the  Missouri  River 
Basin  request  waa  immediately  followed  by  a 
compensating  supplementary  appropriation 
of  six  and  four-tenths  million  In  the  same 
month  of  July  1947.  so  \hat  this  portion  of 
the  budget  savings  waa  of  even  shorter  dura- 
tion than  the  rest  of  the  construction  cuu. 


But  the  Immediate  effec&of  the  annual  ap- 
proprlatlon  reductions  waa  widespread  can- 
ceilaiton  of  contracts  and  poatpunement  of 
deltverlea  In  order  to  alow  down  the  rau  of 
expenditure!  aa  much  as  possible.  Every 
effort  was  made  by  the  Reclamation  Bureau 
to  avoid  the  expense  Involved  In  complete 
shut-downs  in  the  hopes  that  further  con- 
fraalonal  action  would  be  forthcoming. 

Buch  a  slow-down  means  ptishlng  back  the 
completion  dates  of  the  proJecu.  postponing 
such  services  as  power,  water,  and  fiood  con- 
trol, as  well  as  Increasing  the  coeu  of  the 
structures  by  the  methods  of  stop-and-go 
construction.  These  are  the  real  coeu  which 
the  majority  party  was  willing  to  Inflict  on 
the  country  In  their  false  economy  drive. 

Restoring  the  Budget  Cuts 
The  "savings"  so  easily  achieved  by  slash- 
ing the  construction  program  of  the  Recla- 
mation Bureau  did  not  last  When  the  vot- 
ers became  aroused  and  the  Bureau  brought 
Ita  request  for  supplemental  funds  to  the 
Congress,  making  a  clear  showing  that  Con- 
gress could  either  put  up  additional  funds 
or  shut  down  the  programs,  the  supplemental 
funds  appropriated  largely  wiped  out  the 
paper  ecooomles  of  July.  Although  the  Rec- 
lamation Bureau  had  been  harassed  by  un- 
certainty, by  vaat  amounu  at  unnecessary 
paper  work,  the  reclamation  program  was 
carried  forward  at  substantially  the  rate  pro- 
vided in  the  Presidents  budget. 

The  following  table  shows  the  effect  on  the 
budgets  of  the  five  major  projects  of  the 
whole  fiasco  of  cutting  and  restoration: 


Btircau  of  Reclamation 


Projects 


n. 


M: 


:  Tbomiisoa 
Total 


I'rPSKlml'j 
t>liilKrl 


ti^oa^i 

14.00014 

3aoaaii 
27.aoai 
a>.Qai)k( 


va.aen.fm 


Annual  »ififtn- 
prikUon 


IHTMlOO* 

0,  SOU.  nno 


17.UUU,UUU 


«2.M1.»8 


Bodfet  cut 


tN,  .mv  ran 

4.  Mt.  (nu 
10,  M.SH.  T  U' 
m,  UM,  UQU 

^oanou 


39.  wan  2 


With  the  exception  of  Davis  Dam.,  the  sup- 
plementary funds  substantially  equaled  or 
exceeded  the  cuts  imposed  on  the  original 
request.  In  the  case  of  Davis  Darti.  an  act  of 
God,  rather  than  the  foresight  of  Congress, 
accounted  for  the  reduction  in  expenditures 
below  the  Presidential  request. 

To  date,  total  appropriations  have  amount- 
ed to  less  than  •137.000.000.  as  compared  to 
the  original  request  of  •150,000.000.  Unfor- 
tunately, however,  the  price  paid  for  thla 
•13.000.000  savings  may  prove  to  be  very  large 
over  the  years  to  come.  It  Is  not  an  exag- 
geration to  say  that  the  whole  future  pro- 
gram of  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  has  been 
threatened  by  the  short-sighted  restrictions 
of  general  Investigation  funds  and  the  forced 
break-up  of  the  central  engineering  office. 

Long  before  substantial  Government  funds 
are  committed  to  a  project  a  careful  and  ex- 
haustive eni<lneerlng  investigation  has  to  be 
conducted  to  determine  how  practical  and 
desirable  t^e  project  is.  Water  flow,  rainfall, 
and  soils  must  be  thorotjghly  analyzed.  Sur- 
veys to  select  the  best  sites  for  dam  structures 
and  Urlgatlon  canals  Involve  preliminary  de- 
sign and  cost  estimation.  Together  with  a 
atudy  of  Increased  crop  returns  due  to  irriga- 
tion, the  repayment  possibility  of  a  potential 
project  Is  established.  All  of  these  factors 
must  be  viewed  in  relation  to  other  existing 
or  planned  units  In  the  river  basin  develop- 
ment.  A  great  deal  of  Information  U  required 
before  the  feasibility  of  any  new  project  can 
be  established;  even  more  Is  necessary  before 
the  best  of  several  alternative  plans  can  be 
determined. 

Without  thU  preliminary  work  we  would 
have  projects  buUt  in  the  wreng  places  or  st 
costs  which  far  outweighed  their  value  to  the 
community.     In  the  absence  of  this  sound 
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advance  work,  either  the  reclamation  pro- 
gram would  dry  up  for  lack  of  activity  or  it 
.would  degenerate  Into  a  political  football, 
pouring  funda  Into  the  areas  crying  the  loud- 
est. Irrespccuve  of  the  engineering  and  eco- 
nomic merits  of  proposed  work.  The  sureai 
way  to  kill  the  value  of  the  reclamation  pro- 
gram is  to  eliminate  the  essential  Investiga- 
tion work  which  precedes  any  large-scale 
expenditure. 

It  is  Important  to  keep  Jn  mind  our  present 
position  m  developing  the  remaining  natural 
resources  of  the  West.  We  have  been  high- 
grading  the  available  sites  for  these  projects, 
taking  the  most  desirable  ones  first.  Future 
work  must  necessarily  be  largely  confined  to 
relatively  lass  desirable  areas,  where  careful 
planning  U  even  more  essential  to  prevent 
wasteful  public  Investment^and  unduly  high 
cost  end  product  services. 

We  mtiat  expect  to  spend  an  Increasing 
amount  of  total  project  costs  on  the  prelim- 
inary work.  Of  course,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
these  investlgatloiu  cost  remarkably  little — 
either  as  a  percent  of  total  project  or  in  abso- 
luts  terms.  In  1948  the  Presidents  budget 
provided  •5.000.000  to  cover  operations  on 
about  180  projecu.  The  Republican  reaction 
to  this  kind  of  common-sense  planning  was 
to  throw  It  out  altogether,  reducing  the  ap- 
proprlatlon  to  a  token  figure  of  •125.000  In 
the  House. 

The  amount  finally  allowed  by  the  appro- 
priation bill  was  •3.000.000.  or  40  percent  of 
the  request.  As  a  result,  more  than  100  of 
the  -180  investigations  were  substantially 
eliminated,  and  the  whole  future  program  of 
reclamation  u  threatened.  Another  year  of 
operation  at  this  low  level  ■rill  result  in  the 
complete  disintegration  of  the  specialized  and 
experienced  staff  necessary  to  perform   ths 
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work.  If  one  wants  to  use  Indirect  snd  subtle 
msans  to  kill  the  entire  reclamation  program, 
tbe  simplest  wsy  to  do  it  U  to  wipe  out  com- 
pletely the  general  Investigations  operation. 
There  was  a  good  start  In  thU  direction  mads 
In  1948. 

Another  significant  restriction  Imposed  In 
ths  nsme  of  Republican  wisdom  on  the  In- 
ternal operations  of  the  Bureau  was  the 
break-up  of  the  central  engineering  office  in 
Denver.  The  Appropriation  Act  carried  an 
unprecedented  limitation  of  funds  for  the 
Chief  Engineers  Office,  educing  tbe  •13,000,- 
000  request  to  •7,800,000.  Designed  not  so 
much  wfth  the  Idea  of  economizing  as  with 
the  notion  of  forcing  decentralization  of  op- 
erations, the  cut  has  had  far-reaching  con- 
sequences. 

Over  many  years  tbe  Denver  engineering 
office  had  assumed  the  primary  responsibility 
for  central  design  and  supervision  of  all 
construction  activity.  The  ofllce  was  large, 
had  good  laboratory  facilities  for  research 
and  materials  testing,  and  tbe  concentration 
of  design  work  in  one  office  permitted  per- 
sonnel specialization  which  Is  Impossible 
under  other  circumstances.  Without  ques- 
tioning the  quality  of  the  work  produced,  the 
Republican  appropriation  forced  the  break- 
up of  this  organization.  Over  1.000  em- 
ployees were  either  dismissed  or  transferred 
to  project  offices.  Of  the  600  employees  who 
left  the  service,  many  resigned  rather  than 
work  Jn  general  engineering  at  ..project  of- 
fices where  their  special  skills  could  not  be 
utilized. 

Another  change  In  the  Internal  operations 
of  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  which  has  pro- 
duced set-backs  in  the  program  of  construc- 
tion is  tbe  virtual  prohlblUpn  of  force-ac- 
count work.  Over  the  la8i*15-year  period, 
about  5  percent  of  all  construction  has  been 
performed  by  Government  forces  rather  than 
by  private  contract.  Thtt  work  has  always 
been  of  the  character  th*t  was  uneconomic 
for  a  private  contractor  to  carry  out.  For  a 
variety  of  good  engln^erlr^  reasons  the  Bu- 
reau's own  engineers  ^oul4  do  the  Job  more 
cheaply  than  a  prlvat^  contractor.  The  re- 
sult of  the  restriction  has  been  to  curtail 
temporarily  such  valuable  maintenance  work 
as  the  spillway  repairs  on  Coulee  Dam,  and 
to  leave  Idle  the  expensive  tailor-made  equip- 
ment which  had  been  built  to  do  this  work. 
The  damage  to  the  dam  will  contlnu'e  and 
the  cost  via  private  contract  will  necessarily 
exceed  the  cost  under  Government  forces. 

The  Republloans  who  have  been  crying 
tbe  loudest  for  reduced  pubhc  expenditures 
are  also  tbe  sa^e  Individuals  who  Iwwall 
what  they  call  Government  Inefficiency.  In 
this  budget-making  experience  they  have 
hadot  good  chance  to  show  what  they  could 
do  In  tbe  way  of  economizing  and  promot- 
ing efficiency.  The  reclamation  experience 
Is  a  good  example  of  their  failure  to  under- 
stand the  me'anlng  of  the  word  "economy" 
and  of  their  willingness  to  cripple  the  ability 
of  a  great  administrative  agency  to  manage 
lU  present  and  future  program  efficiently. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture 
The  story  of  how  the  Republican  Party  cut 
tamjOOOjOOO  from  the  budeiet  request  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  ts^the  story  of  a 
direct  attack  on  the  present  and  future  liv- 
ing standards  of  the  American  people,  as 
well  ss  the  future  prosperity  of  the  American 
farmer. 

In  1947  Secretary  Anderson,  testifying  be- 
fore the  House  Committee  on  Agriculture, 
outlined  a  practical,  long-range  program  for 
American  agriculture.  This  program  of  or- 
ganized and  sustained  abundance  would  have 
promoted  not  only  the  welfare  of  the  farmer 
but  the  general  Interests  of  the  United 
States  as  a  whole. 

It  is  true  that  the  American  people  are  at 
•  high  peak  of  prosperity  and  the  American 
fanner  Is  enjoying  a  high  annual  Income. 
But  our  basic  soil  resources  are  being  de- 
pleted and  the  nature  of  our  crop  production 
demands  immediate  measures  of  conserva- 


tion 11  basic  soli  resotirces  are  to  be  main- 
Ulned.  Only  by  a  long-range  program  can 
our  continued  high  farm  prosperity  and  high 
national  food  coruumptlon  be  maintained 
and  Increased. 

The  program  present  by  Secretary  An- 
derson In  the  1948  budget  was  a  program 
designed  to  promote  greater  output  of  farm 
crops  and  to  conserve  and  add  to  our  agri- 
cultural resources.  The  war  had  taken  a 
toll  of  the  soil,  the  foresU.  the  farm  build- 
ings, and  other  physical  equipment.  Even 
In  the  lower  requlremenu  of  peacetime  pro- 
duction the  Nation  never  had  used  systems 
of  soil  and  forestry  management  that  wo\ild 
sustain  a  permanent  luli-employment  econ- 
omy. 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  pointed  out 
that  there  were  no  halfway  measures;  that  we 
had  to  change  our  course  as  a  Nation:  that 
Instead  of  the  progressive  depletion  of  our 
resources  with  an  Inevitable  lowered  standard 
of  living  in  the  future  if  we  followed  our  pres- 
ent course,  we  must  build  and  conserve  our 
resources  to  promote  a  progressive  rise  In 
living  standards  for  all  our  citizens. 

To  achieve  these-  goals  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  presented  to  the  Republican  Con- 
gress a  rock -bottom  budget  for  the  fiscal  year 
1948. 

What  bappeil^d  to  this  program  which  so 
many  millions  of  American  farmers  I»ad 
thought  were  basic  elemenU  of  our  agrlcul- 
ttiral  policy?  The  American  farmer  knows 
the  answer.  He  knows  the  answer  in  terms 
of  the  elimination  or  curtailment  of  the  use- 
ful services  In  dozens  of  fields  which  were 
making  possible  his  continued  prosperity, 
which  were  rebuilding  his  worn-out  acres  and 
depleted  forests,  which  were  protecting  his 
c;ope  and  herds  against  the  ravages  of  In- 
sects and  myriads  of  plant  and  animal  dis- 
eases, and  not  the  least,  certainly,  which  wens 
providing  useful  careers  In  the  service  of 
American  agriculture  for  thousands  of  farm 
boys  and  girls  who  annually  graduate  from 
our  agricultiu-al  colleges.  The  veteran  who 
was  denied  the  means  of  buying  a  farm  or 
modernizing  a  ramshackle  farm  knows  the 
answer.  And  all  Americans  should  know  that 
the  reduction  of  the  appropriation  by  one- 
fourth  has  meant  that  the  programs  designed 
to  build  up  these  wasting  soil  and  forest  re- 
sources were  severely  curtailed.  ' 

Let's  look  briefly  at  some  of  the  big  cuts 
made  in  the  Department  of  Agrlcultiire'a  1948 
request  by  the  Republican  majority  In  Con- 
gress reducing  these  programs: 

1.  The  conservation  and  use  of  agricultural 
resources. 

2.  The  Soil  Conservation  Service.  * 

3.  The  Farmers  Home  Administration. 

4.  The  Rural  Electrification  Administra- 
tion. 

6.  The  school-lunch  program,       "^  f    .' 

6.  The  Forest  Service.  '- 

IThe  following  table  summarizes  the  budget 
cuts  In  the  Important  programs  of  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture: 
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The  figures  Just  presented  show  iHtt  the 
programs-  being  examined  here  cotiMltute 
almost  three-fourths  (73  percent  df  the 
President's  budget  request;  and  include  more 
than  twd-thlrds  (08  percent)  of  all  cuts 
made  In  I  agricultural  program  budgets. 

Among  the  programs  not  examined  Is  the 
hoof-and-mouth  disease  budget  whl^h  re- 
ceived an  apparent  reduction  of  •57.000,000. 
However,  Inasmuch  as  the  appropriation 
statute  authorized  the  Secretary  to  spend 
the  amount  necessary  for  this  purpos*  from 
other  departmental  funds  which  In  turn 
could  be  replenished  by  deficiency  appro- 
priations, the  apparent  reduction  adbieved 
is  entirely  spurious. 

Tbiis  the  report  in  fact  considers  ^  per- 
cent of  the  actual  budget  reduction  ol  •233,- 
000 ,000. (•289.000.000  less  •57,000.000). 

The  study  does  not  Include  the  •19.000,000 
requested  for  first -year  operatloii  of  the 
Re«earch  and  Marketing  Act  of  1946  because 
the  •10,000,000  cut  did  not  Involve  a  reduc- 
tion In  a  previously  established  level  of 
activities.  It  la  worthwhile  noting,  how- 
ever, that  Congressman  Hope,  author  •of  the 
act,  and  chairman  of  the  House  Agriculture 
Committee,  was  severely  critical  ot  the 
Appropriations  Committee  when  it  refused 
to  appropriate  the  funds  required  by  the  act. 

1.  Conservation  and  use  of  agricultural 
land  resources:  The  agricultural  coriserva- 
tion  program  offers  to  farmers  the  means 
and  the  incentive,  through  cash  payments 
by  the  Federal  Government,  of  carrylhg  out 
the  conservation  practices  recommen4M  by 
the  technical  experts  of  the  SUte  experiment 
stations  and  the  Soil  Conservation  Service. 
Under  the  program,  the  Government  pays 
•1  for  every  (2  spent  by  participating 
farmers.  Payments  are  made  to  farmers  for 
such  conservation  practices  as  terracJlng  to 
curb  soil  erosion  and  for  the  cost  of  fertilizers 
to  bring  impoverished  soil  back  Into  pfoduc- 
tlon.  Approximately  8.600.000  farmers  In 
3,000  counties  in  every  State  participated  in 
this  program  In  1947. 

It  is  this  agricultural  conservation  pro- 
gram which  sustained  one  of  the,  most 
severe  reductions  of  any  activity  in  the 
Department.  [   ' 

The  Democratic  Congress,  meeting  ih  1946, 
had  authorized  •300.000,000  for  conservation 
payments  to  farmers  participating  In  the 
1947  program.  (There  are  two  actions  in 
every  budget  law  for  this  program  off  con- 
servation payments  to  farmers.  On  the  one 
hand  Congress  enacts  an  appropriation  to 
cover  the  conservation  payments  authorized 
In  advance  by  the  preceding  Congre^.  On 
the  other  hand.  Congress  authorizes  k  level 
of  payments  for  the  next  crop  year.  Thus 
the  1948  budget  contains  funds  to  pay  for 
the  1947  crop  year  and  an  authorlzatlbn  for 
the  1948  crop  year.)  In  1947  the  RepiAllcan 
Congress  appropriated  only  .  •228.000 .OOQ  to 
meet  this  commitment.  The  same  1947  law 
also  contained  an  authorization  fdr  the 
;1948  crop  year  of  •150,000,000,  50  percent 
below  the  1947  authorization.  Thus,  iln  its 
first  session  the  Republican  Congreas  had 
not  only  repudiated  almost  one-third  pf  the 
commitment  of  the  preceding  Congress  for 
the  conservation  of  agricultural  res<)urces, 
but  had  cut  the  progratn  In  half  for  the 
calendar  year  1948.  i 

Tbe  demands  for  ever  greater  food  Output 
during  and  after  the  war  have  resulted  In 
considerable  depletion  of  our  soil  resources. 
An  Increase  In  such  conservation  practices <aa 
putting  organic  matter  back  Into  the  ^11  Is. 
therefore,  of  the  greatest  urgency. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  estimated 
an  annual  need  for  about  five  times  as!  many 
acres  of  cover  and  green  manure  crops  as  are 
now  being  planted.  The  need  for  seedi^  and 
reseedlng  pastures  and  range  was  estttnated 
to  be  about  30  tiipA  the  acreage  planted  in 
1945.  Also,  less  than  one-half  the  annual 
requirements  for  lime  and  about  oni»-&fth 
the  iseds  for  phosphate  are  now  bein^  met. 
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are  some   of   the   more   urgent   defl- 

In  oMr  basic  soil  resources  that  were 

tp  Congress  as  a  guide  to  action 

agricultural  conservation  program  for 


the.  Republican  Congress  chose  to  Ig- 
hese  facts  of  life  and  appropriated  $72.- 
less  than   the  amount  requested   In 
-esident's  budget  to  carry  out  the  pre- 
congressional  authorization.     The  De- 
t  was  forced  to  make  up  part  of  this 
by   taking   $37.0OO.00O    from   the   ad- 
conservatlon   material   fund   bringing 
■knount   available   to  $265,000,000.     But 
still  remained  an  unmet  obligation  of 
'   $35,000,000  which   American   farmers 
ery  right  to  expect  from  Congress, 
final  reduction   was  bad  enough  but 
situation  looked  even  worse  as  the  ap- 
blll  was  treated  in  the  House  of 
xinder    Republican     Repre- 
TABn.    As  the  bill  passed  the  House, 
for  only  $166,000  COO  as  comDared 
final  appropriation  of  $228  000.000.    To 
the  confiislon.  the  House  bill  provided 
authorisation   whatever  for   the  fol- 
ysar.    During  the  uncertain  days  fol- 
thls  House  action,  the  Department  of 
ture    wfcs    compelled     to   notify    all 
not  to  Incur  more,  obligations  until 
notice.     The  $300,000,000  authorlza- 
the  year  before  had  been  accepted  In 
1th    and  the  Deoartment  feared  that 
already  obligated   to  farmers  were   In 
of    the    funds    recommended    by    the 
The  program  was  at  a  standstill 
nths  while  the  appropriation  was  In 
This  was  reflected  by  the  decline  In 
ktkn  practices  to  a  small  fraction  of 
I  rate.     Harassed  by  doubt  and 
marfy  of  the  contractors  engaged 
moving  practices  such  as  dam  con- 
and  terrace  building  ceased  ooera- 
'^hile  lime  suppliers  went  out  of  busl- 
tlrely  with    the   result   of   Increasing 
Pf  conservation  practices  and  ma- 
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full  measure  of  the  Republican  attl- 
ffn   this   program    Is   the   simultaneous 
ori    the    authorisation    for    the    1948 
yf*r.     In   their  first  authorization  the 
Bepubfcan  majority  cut  the  agricultural  con- 
program   to  one-half   of   the    1»46 
$300,000,000. 

of  the  rise  In  prices  of  materUOs 

conservation  practices  between  1948 

start  of  the  new  prograua  In  1948.  the 

curtailment    was    far   greater       The 

Ural    conservation    prpgram    was    re- 

"  this  low  level  of  activity  at  a  time 

greatest  food-production  efforts  In 

ns    hUtory    were    taking    a    heavy 

»ur  sell  resources. 

estimated  that  the  practices  carried 

1    range    no    higher    than    45    to    65 

of   the   1947  program'.     In   addition 

reduced  the  amount  bf  conservation 

that  could   be  qiade  to  any  one 

from   $10,000   to  $500.   thus   driving 

the  program  the'  larger  farms  that 

blaring    the    greatest    burden    In    the 

production  drive. 

e  last  year  thI  number  of  partlcl- 

farmers    ttia,  declined    by    doo  000 

have    every*  right    to    be    doubtful 

e  contlnujrtlon  of  the  program  as 

the   Republican    Party   remains    In 


tbe 


a  sample  of  what  can  be  expected 

Republican  leadership  whose  only 
Is  the  financial  budget.  Surely.  In 
on  farmers-  have  had  a  convincing 
ration   of   eastern    absentee    leader- 

leglsUtlon    affecting    the   Natlon-a 

■e. 

Conservation  Service:  Congress  re- 
e  $44,880,000  budget  requested  for 
Conservation  Service  to  $39.048  000 
$5,812,000.  or  13  percent. 

Conservation  Service  In  coopera- 
5^.8f  te  agricultural  experiment 
'— ^*        the    technlcei    advice    fur 
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the  agricultural  conservation  program  The 
Ssrvlce  Is  universally  considered  the  fore- 
most agency  In  the  world  In  the  field  of  con- 
servation research  and  the  results  of  Its 
varied  work  are  available  to  all  American 
farmers. 

When  asking  for  funds  for  the  Soil  Con- 
servation Service. "the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture advised  Congress  of  the  following 
essential  facts  on  permanent  soil-erosion 
damage: 

•Erosion  has  permanently  ruined  between 
one  hundred  and  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
five  million  acres,  or  one-flfth  ot  our  original 
area  of  tillable  land. 

•  We  are  losing  land  through  erosion  faster 
than  we  are  safeguarding  U  by  conservation 
work— each  year  we  lose  about  500.000  acres 
of   tillable  land.  ^ 

"The  productive  capacity  of  millions  more 
acres  is  being  seriously  impaired  with  an 
estimated  cost  of  at  least  $1,000,000,000  per 
year." 

On  March  1.  1947,  there  were  1.763  soU- 
conservation  districts  Including  961  000  000 
acres  and  4.231.000  farms,  almoet '  three- 
fourths  of  the  farms  In  the  United  States 
By  the  end  of  1946  under  all  programs  of 
the  Soil  Conservation  Service  171.000.000 
acres  had  been  planned  and  95.500.000  had 
received  complete  conservation  treatment 
out  of  our  total  of  a  bout.  400.000.000  acres 
of  cropland. 

Because  the  farmers  have  recognized  the 
soundness  o(  the  technical  advice  on  con- 
aervatton  practice  obtained  from  the  agents 
of  the  Sou  Conservation  Servfce.  the  num- 
ber of  conaervatlon  districts  u  growing 
steadUy.  Yet  the  cut  of  $5,800,000  In  the 
appropriation  has  made  It  neceaaary  »o  cur- 
tail technical  services  in  the  local  conservi|. 
tlon  districts.  The  budget  reduction  forced 
the  agency  to  spread  their  technical  services 
so  thin  that  the  assisUnce  furnished  to  the 
average  conservation  district  In  1948  U  a 
fifth  less  than  that  avaUable  In  the  previous 
year.  ThU  curtailment  happened  when 
American  farmers  were  making  genuine  ef- 
forts to  build  up  ttietr  soil  reaouiVM. 

The  rut  Impoiied  on  soU- conservation  re- 
search was  serious.  The  research  budget 
cut  from  $1,423,000  to  $1,048,000  (26  per- 
cent) made  It  necessary  to  close  the  two 
major  conservation  experiment  stations 
SoU-conservatlon  research  has  already  re- 
turned great  savings  to  agriculture  In  one 
Item  alone,  the  development  of  the  proper 
slope  In  terracing  operations,  the  cost  to  the 
taxpayer  over  a  period  of  years  was  only 
$500,000  but  that  expenditure  had  a  dollar 
value  to  Anierlcan  farmers  of  about  $150  - 
000.000. 

The  Sou  Conserratlon  Service  hM  mU- 
nfMted  tlwt  faUure  to  do  the  soil  ronii  »> 
tlon  Job  for  all  American  farmland  would 
coet  the  country  at  least  $20,000.000  000  In 
the  next  20  years,  and  this  estimate  does  not 
Include  such  additional  costs  as  reduced  tax 
yields,  lowered  purchasing  power.  Increased 
rural  slums  and  the  permanent  ruin  of  a 
natural  resource. 

Republicans  argued  that  the  btt4c*la  of 
the  agencies  engaged  In  soil  CO— iwMpp 
were  cut  because  of  the  necessity  of  balanc- 
ing the  budget.  The  fact  Is  that  our  soU 
budget,  a  far  more  serious  matter.  U  In  the 
red  The  more  expenditures  on  soil  con- 
•trvatlon  are  sacrlflcMl  to  biUaoce  the  dollar 
ouogrt.  the  greaur  becomes  the  lack  of 
balance  in  our  sou  budget.  Is  It  economy  to 
save  pennies  by  fostering  the  destruction  of 
the  sou.  the  true  wealth  of  America? 

3.  Farmers'  Home  AdminUtratioa  ■  A 
»»ud»et  of  $170,000,000  was  requested  for  this 
•fency  The  reduction  of  $73,000,000  (43 
percent)  u  conaktared  under  the  two  head- 
ings of  Farm  tMUwy  loans-  and  "Produc- 
tion and  subatetcnce  loans  '. 

(S)   Farm  tenancy  loans:   The  Bankhead- 

-Jonee  Act  of  1937  authorises  direct  loans  to 

purchase  famUy-type  farms  and  to  make  any 

nrrsnaij    repetn   and   liimiiiMmm      <m^ 


purpose  of  the  laiTas  It  has  been  admin- 
istered vtLn  to  help  tenanu.  share  croppers, 
and  farm  laborers,  who  would  be  unable  to 
obtain  credft  from  any  other  source,  to  be- 
come Independent  farmers.  The  budget  re- 
quest of  $33,000,000  for  these  loans  was  re- 
duced by  66  percent. 

The  Administrator  advised  Congress  In 
1948  that  "half  the  farmers  of  this  country 
received  gross  incomes  under  $1,500  In  1944." 
that  It  was  not  possible  for  these  people  to 
obtain  loans  from  private  sources.  Moreover. 
because  of  an  amendment  giving  preference 
to  veterans,  the  law  has  become,  and  was 
at  the  time  of  consideration  of  the  1948 
budget,  a  means  of  enabling  veterans  to  be- 
come Independent  farmers. 

Congress  was  advised  of  the  growing  de- 
mand  by  veterans  for  credit.  Only  211  loans 
were  made  In  the  first  half  of  1946.  But  in 
the  first  half  of  1947  the  Administration  had 
made  1,495  loans  to  veterans  to  purchase 
famUy-type  farms.  And  by  July  1947  there 
was  a  waiting  list  of  27,000  veterans"  appli- 
cations for  ownership  loans  This  demand 
can  be  appreciated  when  compared  to  the 
47.000  loans  for  farm  purchase  made  In  the 
previous  10  years  of  operation  of  the  law. 
The  Departments  estimate  that  an  appro- 
priation of  $50,000,000  would  have  been  taken 
up  by  land-hungry  veteraru  seems  conserva- 
tive. 

However,  these  facU  had  no  weight  with  a 
Republican  Congress.  For  thev  appropri- 
ated only  $15,000,000  for  tenancy  loans  In 
fiscal  1948.  56  percent  below  the  budget  re- 
quest and  70  percent  below  the  previous 
years  appropriation  Just  after  the  demo- 
biUratlon  of  12.000,000  soldiers,  producing  a 
great  demand  for  loans  for  farm  purchase 
by  returning  servicemen.  Congress  reduced 
the  appropriation  to  the  lowest  level  of  any 
year  (except  one  unusually  active  war  year) 
since  the  enactment  of  the  law  10  years 
before. 

(b)  Productlan  and  subsistence  loa»8- 
The  budget  request  of  $00,000,000  for  this 
activity  of  the  PHA  was  reduced  to  $60,000  - 
000.  a  cut  of  one- third  Under  the  Farmen 
Home  Administration  Act  of  1948  the  rural 
rehabilitation  program  of  the  Farm  Security 
AdmlnUtratlon  and  the  emergency  crop-  and 
feed-loan  program  of  the  Farm  Credit  Ad- 
mlnUtraUon  were  merged  Into  a  production - 
and  Subsistence- loan  program  Loans  are 
made  In  amounu  up  to  $3,500  and  are  of 
the  following  types  AdJuMment  loans  to 
farmers  who  have  the  basic  resources  necea- 
aary to  carry  on  a  sound  and  balanced  farm 
business  and  who  need  practical  on-the-farm 
guidance  In  planning  their  farming  opera- 
tions; annual  loans  made  to  farmers  whose 
primary  need  Is  seasonal  or  emergency 
credit  Ip  the  4  years  beginning  in  1945  the 
following  is  the  record  of  funds  voted  by 
Confraaa  for  these  purposes : 

IMUllons  of  dollars) 
i_^  Amount 

s^ »« * 

Si' M  0 

'**• 60  0 

As  In  the  case  of  farm  tenancy  loans  for 
purchase  of  farms,  the  Isw  provides. for  vet- 
erans-  preference.  The  record  is  clearcut  on 
the  growing  interest  of  veterans:  In  fl-^cal 
1945.  5J10  veterans  applied.  In  1946.  32  1C4 
and  32.807  more  In  the  first  7  mont^s  of  l»47 
In  the  first  7  months  of  1947,  67  percent  of 
»11  adjustment  operating  loans  were  made  to 
Veterans.  • 

Almoet  11.000  veterans'  applications  for 
operating  credit  were  unsatisfied  In  1947 
and  were  carried  over  Into  fiscal  l«48  The 
Administrator  described  this  situation  to  the 
House  Appropriations  Committee:,  "We  are 
beeelged  by  veterans  both  to  purchase  farms 
*nd  for  operating  loans  ' 

BecaUM  of  the  necessity  to  *protect  the 
Oovernments  Investment  and  to  meet  the 
^?!il,^l^  °*  present  borroww.  from  the 
$».000,000  approprlatloo.  ooly  ^fiOO  OOQ  Is 
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available  for  ne4r  operating  loans  to  farmers 
seeking  credit  fqr  the  first  time.  The  cut  In 
this  part  of  the  f  HA  budget  deprives  tenanU 
and  share  croppers  who  were  former  service- 
men without  capital  resources  of  the  advan- 
tages of  Government  loans  with  which  to 
csubllsh  and  mainuin  their  own  Independ- 
^  ent  farm  operations. 

How  can  the  I^publlcan  Party  defend  their 
record  In  refusing  veterans  the  right  to 
purchase  farms  and  engage  in  the  farming 
activities  for  which  they  are  fitted? 

Already  hundreds  of  satisfied  veterans 
have  repaid  their  farm  loans.  Now,  we  are 
denying  credit  «o  many  more  thousands  of 
qualified  former  servicemen.  This  false 
epnomy  of  the  Republican  Congress  In- 
validates the  preference  accorded  veterans 
for  these  loans  by  an  earlier  Democratic 
Congress. 

4.  Rural  Electrification  Administration: 
Thft,  budget  request  for  rural  electrification 
during  1948  was  for  a  loan  fund  authoriza- 
tion of  $250,000,000  to  continue  the  electri- 
fication of  farms  at  the  rate  authorized  by 
Congress  for  the  preceding  year.  Congress 
cut  the  budget  request  $2^,000.000.  Appar- 
ently the  Republicans  have  preferred  to  for- 
get that  almoet  a  third  (30  percent)  of  the 
Nation  s  6.600.000  farms  are  not  as  yet  elec- 
trified. Surely,  with  the  level  of  farm  in- 
come as  well  as  national  Income  at  a  high 
figure  In  recent  years,  there  Is  no  reason  for 
slowing  down  the  electrification  of  rural 
homes,  depriving  the  farm  family  of  an  In- 
crease m  efllclAKy  and  an  advanced  stendard 
of  living  ^ 

The  REA  Administrator  advised  Congress 
that  he  was  servicing  almoet  $1,000,000,000 
In  outstanding  good  loans  Invested  by  1,000 
farm  cooperatives.  Yet,  Congress  cut  the 
amount  requested  by  the  REA  for  expenses 
by  10  percent  necessitating  reducing  the  staff 
below  the  prewar  level  at  a  time  when  the 
program  is  almost  three  times  as  large  as  the 
peak  prewar  year! 

6.  School-lunch  program:  The  budget  re- 
quest for  the  low-cost  school-lunch  program 
was  $75,000,000.     Congress  cut  this  by  $10  - 
■  000.000,  a  13-percent  redilctlon. 

The  National  School  Lunch  Act  of  1946 
has  the  twofold  objective  of  safeguarding 
the  health  and  well-being  of  the  Nation's 
chUdren  and  -of  encouraging  the  domestic 
consumption  of  nutritious  agricultural  com- 
modities. These  have  been  ihe  objectives 
of  the  school-lunch  progran/ since  its  in- 
ception in  ld35.  By  1947  /approximately 
m.OOO  schools  were  pairttcftiatlng  In  the 
program.  / 

Vnder  the  act  the  Departi^ent  of  AgrlciU- 
ture  may  tise  up  to  2J  percent  of  the  food 
purchase  funds  for  the  pi^rcha.sc  of  com- 
modities for  direct  distribution  to  schools. 
Under  this  provision  millions  of  dollars  worth 
of  fotKl  of  high  nutritive,  value  has  been 
distributed.  Emphasis  has  been  given  to 
placing  such  foods  as  concentrated  orange 
juice,  tomato  Juice,  cheese,  canned  vegetables 
'  and  fruits,  and  raisins  In  areas  where  nutri- 

tions^ deficiencies  are  the  greatest. 

The  remaining  76  percent  of  the  funds  for 
food  purchase  are  allotted  to  the  States  for 
the  purchas«>  of  foods  that  the  Department 
hal  advised  the  participating  schools  are  in 
abundant  local  supply  and  the  prices  of 
which  need  support  in  the  local  markets. 
Thus  the  National  School  Lunch  Act  serves 
the  double  purpose  of  sUblllzIng  farm  prices 
by  using  commodltlM  In  surplus  supply  either 
nationally  or  locafly.  and  in  Improving  the 
heal^th  of  school  chUdren  throughout  the 
coi}ntry 

To  Accomplish  the  so-called  savings  of 
$10,000,000,  Congress  specified  that  no  part 
of  the  funds  be  used  for  the  purchase  of  i 
equipment  as  required  by  the  School  Limch 
Ac*.  In  setting  aside  the  statutory  requlre- 
iztent  the  Republicans  prevented  the  grant- 
ing of  $10,000,000  to  the  poorer  districts 
which  were  unable  to  purchase  the  equip- 
ment necessary  for  participation  in  the  pro- 
gram. 
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Thousands  of  schools  In  poor  districts,  un- 
equipped to  operate  a  school-lunch  program, 
would  have  used  the  funds  to  buy  and  In- 
sUU  necessary  new  facilities  so  that  many 
thousands  more  needy  school  children  could 
obtain  the  boon  of  inexpensive;  nutritious 
means. 

What  has  been  the  net  effect  of  this  Repub- 
lican economy?  At  a  time  when  rising  focd 
prices  made  the  cheap  lunch  for  school  chil- 
dren a  matter  of  vital  concern  to  millions  of 

low-Income  families,   the  Republican ,, 

shows  Itself  blind  to  the  expanding  needs  of 
the  common  people.  During  prosperity  this 
program  could  have  been  expanded  without 
burden  to  the  community.  Instead,  the  po- 
litical bosses  of  the  party,  never  In  touch 
with  the  needs  of  the  people,  stopped  the 
growth  of  this  program  and  turned  a  deaf 
ear  to  the  needs  of  mUllons  of  needy  school 
chUdren  outside  the  program.  Perhaps  there 
has  nevel  been  a  more  flWing  commentary 
on  the  basic  politlcai  philosophy  of  the 
present  majority  in  ttongress  than  In  the 
budget  cut  in  this  program. 

6.  Forest  Service: 

(1)  Forest  protection  and  management: 

(a)  Timber  and  forest  products  sales:  The 
total  appropriation  requested  for  timber  and 
forest  products  sales  was  $3,915,166.  Instead 
of  granting  the  budgej,  figure  Congressj^ut 
it  (600,000.  Here  is  another  story  of  petty 
Republican  economy  applied  to  the  Nation's 
basic  resources  and  to  the  welfare  of  Its  peo- 
ple. *^ 

Timber  sales  require  such  activities  as  de- 
termining boundaries,  cruising  tt^e  stands  to 
determine  volume,  marking  trees  to  be  cut, 
scaling  logs  to  determine  paymfert,  super- 
vising of  cutting,  slash  disposal,  and  road 
building. 

Late  in  the  fiscal  year  1947  the  Depart- 
ment was  granted  a  deficiency  appropriation 
of  $410,000  tor  this  work  to  be  used  in 
"handling  an  unexpected  increase  In  the 
volume  of  timber  sales  business."  Congress 
was  advised  In  considering  the  1948  budget 
that  these  additional  funds  had  increased 
the  cut  of  national  forest  timber  by  400,- 
000,000  board  feet  of  timber  worth  al>out  $2  - 
000,000  to  the  Government. 

The  Forest  Service  further  testified  that  in 
1948  they  anticipated  a  stUl  larger  cut  of 
timber  and  would  need  more  funds  to  handle 
the  Increased  volume  of  sales. 

What  was  the  result?  The  Republican 
Congress  cut  this  request  $600,000.  But  in- 
stead of  saving  this  $600,000,  Congress  actu- 
ally redueed  Qovemment  Income  by  about 
$3,000,000,  since  this  expenditure  returns  $5 
to  the  Government  for  every  dollar  Spent. 
In  addition  the  f»llure  to  cut  mature  trees 
results  In  waste  In  the  form  of  diseaeed  tim- 
ber as  well  as  a  delay  In  the  growth  of  young 
trees. 

Much  more  Important  to  the  thousands  of 
people  needing  homes  was  the  loss  of  lumber 
for  housing, caused  by  this  action.  A  larger 
supply  of  lumber  not  only  would  have  made 
poasible  the  construction  of  more  housing, 
but  lower  prices,  too. 

Is  It  sound  public  policy  and  economy  to 
reduce  the  present  supply  of  timber,  to  there- 
by maintain  unnecessarily  high  lumber 
prices,  to  fail  to  meet  the  housing  needs  of 
the  people,  to  curUU  the  earnings  of  lum- 
ber workers  and  businessmen — all  for  an 
Illusory  money  saving  which  Is  returned  five- 
fold by  the  Government  expenditure? 

(b)  Protection  of  wildlife  resources:  The 
$162,813  appropriation  requested  for  this 
Item  was  eliminated  entirely.  The  work 
which  this  small  budget  would  have  allowed 
Involved  the  preservation  of  forest  condi- 
tions favorable  to  the  propagation  of  wild- 
life, the  hunting  by  sportsmen  of  game  ani- 
mals In  overstocked  areas,  and  other  miscel- 
laneous activities.  In  some  of  the  areas  big 
game  animals  are  damaging  national-forest 
resources. 


There  are  180.000.000  acres  of  national 
forests  used  by  four  to  five  million  eporta- 
men,  recreation. seekers  and  vacatlontets  ev- 
ery year.  There  is  no  charge  to  anyc^ne  for 
the  use  of  this  vast  playground. 

The  ruthless  elimination  of  the  ineager 
budget  fcr  the  protection  of  wildlife*  Is  an 
affront  to  the  mlUlons  of  hunters,  flshfermen, 
and  recreation  lovers  that  each  year  turn 
to  some  of  the  many  forms  of  recreation 
available    in    the   national    forests. 

(c)  Land-use  management:  The  recpiested 

-ropriation    for    this    project    of    $782,296 

"  cut  by  $182,296  to  the  lowest  level  in 

.ny  years.     The  results  included: 

A  40-percent  reduction  In  the  amount  of 

mapping  work  needed  to  carry  on  sales  of 

timber,  rental  of  forest  land  to  private'  u«er«, 

and  protection  of  forests. 

An  Increase  In  the  backlog  of  wartlrlie  de- 
ferred Improvements  and  maintenance  work 
on  forest-service  properties.  ] 

Delay  m  processing  applications  f<ir  the 
rental  of  summrir  home  sites  and  other  uses 
of  national  forest  lands,  delay  In  proaesslng 
applications  from  veterans  for  recxaailna- ' 
tlon  of  land  for  possible  agricultural  u9e,  and 
delay  In  processing  examinations  of  inlneral 
and  other  claims.  I 

Any  picayune  saving^ at  the  ezpeiae  of 
this  program  was  achieved  by  slowing  .down 
the  fiow  of  services  to  the  p^ple. 

(2)  Forest  and  range  management  investi- 
gations: The  budget  for  forest  management 
research  of  $762,731  was  cut  by  f2Q0,0C0. 
This  restated  in  severe  curtailments  on  the 
following  research  projects:  The  reforesjte- 
tlon  of  strip-mined  laod  In  the  C«ntral 
States:  the  control  of  spruce  budworm  In 
the  Northeast;  and  the  naval  stores  mechan- 
ization project  In  fhe  Southeast. 

Approximately  600,000  acres  of  land-  l^ave 
been  mined  by  these  strlp-mlnlng  methods, 
destroying  Its  use  for  almost  any  productive 
purpose,  agricultural  or  otherwise.  It  Is  es- 
timated that  about  750.000  more  acres  wUl 
be  subject  to  strip  mining.  The  mdnlng 
compaijles  have  made  efforts  to  reforest  the 
mined  areas,  without  success,  result|ag  In  •' 
arousing  much  local  resentment.  Cbnse- 
quently.  both  the  companies  and  the  people 
of  these  areas  have  turned  to  the  Forest 
Service  for  help. 

An  Initial  appropriation  of  $50,000  for  this 
work  was  made  In  the  fiscal  year  1946^  For 
fiscal  1948,  after  work  had  started  on  a  |)roj- 
ect  to  ascertain  answers  to  the  many  ques- 
tions Involved  In  this  undertaking,  thi  Re- 
publican majority  cut  the  fimds  to  $35,000, 
and  for  the  fiscal  year  1949  the  Appropria- 
tions! Committee  has  reduced  the  apprc^ria- 
tlon  to  $25,000.  Thus,  a  project  havlqg  as 
its  objective  the  reclamation  of  thotUanda 
of  acres  of  l^d  for  productive  ptirpose«  has 
been  cut  in  half  since  It  was  started,  with 
the  chances  of  accomplishing  meaningful 
results  reduced  accordingly, 

(3)  Forest  products:  The  Forest  Producta 
Laboratory  carries  on  research  to  make  tvood 
products  more  serviceable.  Current  prqjecta 
Include:  Conditioning  and  protectloa  of 
wood  products;  properties,  Inv^tigations, 
and  wood  products  development;  pulp  and 
paper;  chemically  converted  and  detlved 
products  Investigations.  To  carry  on  ;  this 
work  the  Department  requested  $1,555,(J00 — 
of  which  more  than  a  fifth  was  eliminated 
by  Congress. 

The  budget  cuts  forced  curtailment  of  iuch 
an  Important  project  as  testing  the  different 
kinds  of  lumber  and  plywood  to  deterijalne 
their  maximum  usefulness  in  conventional 
and  prefabricated  housing.  The  tests  Were 
curtailed  despite  the  urgent  demands  of  the 
housing  Industry  for  knowledge  of  the  dif- 
ferent possible  uses  and  properties  of  these 
materials.  Cutting  the  work  of  the  Finest 
Service  In  producing  alcohol  from  %ood 
waste,  paper  from  hard  woods,  treating  soft 
woods  to  make  flooring,  are  other  instances 
of  curtailment  cf  useful  activities  that  winild 
have  meant  new  products  for  Industry  and 
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]  'orest  Service  testified  that  "we  ar« 
trying  to  find  methods  that  ara 
aatlafaclory    for    small-scale    operations    so 
thfra,  can  be  manf  small  or  moderate- 
scattered  throughout  the  wood< 
ig  and  wood-proceulng  regions  of  the 
so  that   the  plants  for  using  the 
and  waste  wood  can  be  an  adjunct 
)lants  producing  the  waste." 
I  nnual   appropriation  for  the  Forest 
Laboratory    has   been    one   of   the 
pi|oductlve  In  terms  of  the  utilization 
ber  resources  of  the  economy     Only 
their  work  resuUed  In  the  produc- 
es  pulpwood   oi   hitherto   commer- 
mportant   species  of   timber      An- 
crete  example  of  research  well  done 
ommerclal   utilization   of   lodge   pole 
the  result  that  this  species  is  now 
demand  for  use  as  poles,  posts,  ties, 
"timbers.     Already  many  new  small 
have    been    established    In    the 
Weatcr^   States   for  processing   this   timber. 
■  are  either  under  construction  or 
Injected  In  the  Rocky  Mountain  re- 
such  projects  as  the  laminating  of 
timber  Into   large   pieces,  "wood   sui^ar 
as  stock  feed,  and  wall-board  plants 
waste  wood. 

our  forest  industries  are  being  de- 
more    rapidly    than    they    are    being 
the    economy    of    the    Repub- 
1  arty    In    preventing    every 
use  of 
the  rate  of 
Important  resources, 
type    of    economy    prevents 

of  small  business  enterprises  In 

regions  and  undermines  the  foun- 

of    a    full-employment    economy    In 

It   seems   Incredible   that   any- 

knows  the  Importance  of  the  most 

icaluse  of  our  timber  resources  could 

a  curtailment  of  this  service. 

t     resources     Invest  iKatlons:     In 

tile  survey  of  forest  resources  started 

Inv  (ntory  of  all  the  forest  resources  In 

Ited  States.     The   Inventory  consists 

the  area  of  forest  land.  (b>   the  tree 

.(c)  the  stand  tables,  (d)  the  i^owth. 

(el    the   drain   caused   by   use.   fire.   In- 

spd  disease. 

the  survey  la  completed  for  an  area. 

Oijvernment    has    an    inventory   of    the 

conditions  as  well  as  the  potential 

and  drain  that  are  likely  to  occur. 

total  timber  reaoxirces  of  the  United 

the   survey   had   been   completed   on 

OOOJOOO  acres   by   the   end   of   1947   with 

i.OOOpoO  acres  remaining.    To  continue  this 

000.000  waa  requested:  only  9730.000 

appropriated. 

basic    data   In    this    liwentory    have 

highly  useful  to  the  States  and  to 

enterprises  which  use  the  survey 

irce  of  reliable  Information  on  the 

Resources  of  a  region.     Completion  of 

in  ^entory    will    make    possible    greater 

hrough  Improvement  In  (\re  protec- 

anp  In  the  longer-range  problems  of  the 

development   and    use   of   such    re- 


poesible 

greatly 

at  thrfse 

the   de- 


•ffect  of  this  reduction  has  been  the 
e  elimination  of  work  In  the  &ve 
of  Tennessee.  Kentucky.  liaasachu- 
'.  Pennsylvania,  and  Maine,  and  sharp 
curtail  nent  of  ths  work  In  California. 
Arkans  is.  West  Virginia,  Vermont.  New 
York.  lUnols.  and  Missouri.  The  time  re- 
quired to  complete  the  Inventory  at  tha  104a 
level  c  r  appruprtatiou  will  be  increased  by 
Many  ;  ears 

(5)  \cquisiUon  of  lands  for  national  for- 
•sta:  CunKcaa  reduced  the  budget  for  this 
projecj  •290|itC0.   or    by   25   percent   of   the 


•1.000,000  request  submitted  by   the  Presi- 
dent. 

Tbe  purchase  of  forest  timber  for  nattosial 
foresu  has  two  objectlvss;  Um  p>o<«cUrOP  of 
watersheds  on  navigable  streams  am 
production  Most  of  the  acqulsltlona 
both  objectives.  There  are  24.000.000 
yet  to  t>e  acquired  Ins^  the  preeent  bound- 
arlea  of  national  forests  and  other  estab- 
lished purchase  units. 

The  story  of  the  acqulaltlon  of  wastelands 
and    forest -bearing    lands    for    development 
Into  prtMluctlva  national  forests  Is  a  sensa- 
ttooal  chapter  of  great  achievement,   at   a 
small  cost.  In  the  long  fight  to  rebuild  these 
ntttonal  resources.    Moreover,  the  outlay  the 
Government    makes    in    the    acquisition    of 
finest  lands  comes  back  to  the  Treasury  In 
the  form  of  receipts  In  a  relatively  few  years. 
During   the   war   the  Government   had   to 
spend  about  950.000.000  to  expedite  the  pro- 
dueilon  of  twgaotly  needed  forest  prodtacU. 
Bad  the  saaie  amount  of  money  bean  sprat 
over  a  period  of  several  years  getting  non- 
productive  land'  Into   productive   condition, 
the  Government  would  have  had  the  forest 
products  when  it  needed  them  and.  In  addi- 
tion,  the   Nation    would   have   had   a   large 
capital  asset  lii  tbe  form  of  productive  forest 
lands. 

Typically,  the  Govammant  purchases,  fre- 
quently at  bargain  prlcoa,  stands  of  young 
timber  which  would  otherwise  t>e  sold  for 
cordwood  or  pulpwood,  and  liuures  its  op- 
timum utilization  as  a  source  of  lumber 
products  for  local  wood-using  industries. 
Congress  was  advised  of  one  areaf  in  south- 
ern Indiana  where  purchase  of  additional  ' 
units  would  make  possltMe  the  consolida- 
tion and  building  up  of  forests  Into  a  far 
more  extensive  and  permanent  source  of 
AUpply  for  18  secondary  wood-working  Indus- 
tries now  dependent  on  disappearing  timber 
stands.  Here  the  private  foreaU  are  being 
exhaustad  very  rapldiy:  unless  the  land  In 
the  existing  national  forests  Is  corwolldated 
by  additional  purchases,  most  of  the  Indus- 
tries will  have  to  close.  With  consolidation 
and  proper  managemewt.  the  employment 
in  those  local  Industries  could  be  made  per- 
manent for  about  12.000  workers  Instead  of 
the  5.000  that  wUl  soon  t>e  reduced  In 
number. 

No  one  can  deny  that  the  fulfUlment  of 
the    land    acquisition    program    adds   to    the 
wealth  of  the  entire  Nation  and  the  welfare 
of    the    local    communities.      The    program  . 
means  the  perpetuation  of   local   Indusules  , 
and   Increased  receipts  by  the  Treasury.     It 
Is  a  sound   investment  with   a  large  return 
obtained    both    as   Increased    productive   re-* 
sources  and  as  receipts  to  the  Treasury. 

(6)  Forest  development  roads:  The  De- 
])artment  of  Agrlculturp  request  for  the* 
Forest  Road  Development  project  was  912, • 
.'•00.000  for  1948.  It  was  cut  91.500.000.  Ths 
Forest  Service  reports  that  this  cut  will  re- 
duce their  construction  of  timber  access 
roads  by  more  than  a  fourth. 

Congress  was  advised  by  the  Forest  Servlca 
that  If  tba  necessary  access  roads  could  be 
built,  the  cvrt  from  the  national  forest  lands 
could  tye  increased  from  four  billion  board 
feet  per  year  to  about  six  billion  board  feet 
per  year.  Furthermore,  In  addition  to  the 
loss  from  stagnation,  gradual  deterioration 
and  disease,  the  county  would  loee  the  growth 
potential  of  about  two  billion  board  feet 
every  year.  In  other  words,  the  yield  from 
the  national  forest  landa  eouM  be  Increased 
by  on*  half  of  what  was  now  being  cut  and 
a  sustained  yield  operation  maintained  If  all 
the  timber  was  accessible. 

The  cost  of  access  roads  rana  aboat  two 
dollars  per  thousand  board  feet  of  lumber, 
but  with  average  •ttmpage  price  In  the 
neighborhood  of  flva  dollasa.  the  Oovernment 
nets  a  profit  of  three  dollars  per  thouaand  on 
tbe  transaction.  In  other  words,  this  budget 
reduction  of  91JWi9O0  actually  win  cost  the 
Government  a  total  of  •3.380.000  on  750.000.- 
000  board  feet  which  would  have  been  placed 
on  the  market. 


The  loss  to  all  tbe  paople  Is  very  real.  In 
1»M  tbm  eottstfy  ceoM  have  bad  7804)00  000 
board  fact  aMro  al  tiiwbw  for  hwwlng  end 
otbar  eonstructlon  but  for  the  sctlon  of  a 
CoBfrass  unwilling  to  increase  the  country's 

UOB  SMBi  dHtnttaad  to  iMfe*  Um  country 
poor 

(7)  Foreet  highways:  The  budget  sub- 
mftted  to  Congress  for  forsst  highways  cslled 
for  sn  expenditure  on  the  construction  and 
repair  of  forest  highwsys  In  the  fiscal  year 
1M8  of  911J00.0Ca.  Oongrsas,  on  the  recom- 
mendation of  tba  RcinibUcan  Housf  Appro- 
priations Committee,  reduced  this  request  by 
•6.000.000.  or  more  than  50  percent 

Congress  waa  advlaed  that  the  Public  Roads 
Administration  had  examined  carefully  each 
proposed  project  under  the  requested  appro- 
priation and  selected  only  thoee  -projects 
which  enter  Into  the  delivery  of  logs  from 
the  cuttings.  It  wss  poUH«i<  out  that  white 
access  roads  open  InBCcaaslble  stsnds  of  tim- 
ber, the  logs  must  go  out  to  the  mills  ovtr 
the  forest  highways,  that  about  three  fourths 
of  the  logs  now  reaching  the  mills  are  carried 
by  trucks. 

Since  It  was  not  possible  to  build  addi- 
tional highways  during  the  war  or  to  main- 
tain adequately  thoee  In  use.  existing  foretit 
highways  are  In  a  very  poor  state  of  repair. 
Load  weights  hsve  hsd  to  be  cut  reducing  the 
carrying  capacity  of  preeent  trucking  equl|>- 
ment.  slowing  down  the  movement  of  logs  io 
the  mills,  and  increasing  the  cost  of  lumber. 
Delay  m  rapalrlng  ezlstlnK  forest  hlghwa:-9 
meana  a  stowing  down  of  tln:^)er  harvest  si  d 
a  greater  cost  of  repair  In  the  future. 

In  addition.  Forest  Service  officials  advlard 
Oongraas  that  a  more  adequate  system  '>f 
roads  would  greatly  reduce  the  cost  of  nr<?- 
hghting.  and  produce  a  cooalderable  saving 
of  timber  resources. 

This  Is  another  example  of  failure  to  get 
the  gi«MM9  poHlUe  ou'put  from  our  natldK- 
al  rnaoureaa.    nuae  economy  at  its  worst. 

The  Department  of  Labor 

Tbe  Republteaa  ebalrman  of  the  House 
Appropriations  flabBanunlttee.  Mr.  Kurx.  of 
Wisconsin,  recently  stated: 

"The  contention  Is  made  by  certain  people 
that  because  the  subcommittee  scrutinlrcs 
the  requests  for  appropriations  rather  care- 
fully and  have  made  some  very  subetant  al 
reductions  In  funds  for  certain  divisions  of 
the  Department  of  Labor,  that  the  committee 
was  antllabor  and  was  out  to  destroy  tbe 
Labor  Department." 

This  statement  was  made  on  the  day  tbe 
Appropriations  Committee  submitted  lu  le- 
port  oti.part  of  the  Depwrtment's  1949  ap- 
propri%pon  r«(|ueat,  recommending  a  cut  in 
funds  ok  at  psreaat. 

The  25  percent  cut  for  Bacal  1940  was  being 
recommended  on  top  of  a  28  percent  cut  in 
the  Department's  funds  the  previous  year. 

No  other  major  department  of  the  Govern- 
ment has  suflerefl  the  drastic  reduction  In 
appropriations  at  the  hands  of  the  Eightieth 
ConA^ress  as  has  the  Department  of  Labor. 

What  has  been  done  to  the  work  of  this 
Department  by  the  Republican  budget  cut- 
ters slfects  directly  and  In  numerous  Im- 
portant ways  more  people  than  cuts  made 
In  many  other  Government  departmenta. 
The  Prealdent's  propoeed  1948  budget  called 
for  •106.000.000  for  the  Department  of  Labor. 
This  sum  was  such  a  small  fraction  of  the 
total  Federal  budget — three- ten  ths  of  1  per- 
cent— so  no  amount  of  savings  made  could 
have  materially  affected  the  slae  of  the  total 
budget. 

When  the  budget  ax  had  finally -fallen  on 
a  prostrate  Labor  Department,  the  amount 
approprtated  by  tbe  Congreas  was  only  970.- 
0004)00  for  tbe  flaeal  year  IMS.  a  reduction  qf 
more  than  a  fourth  of  the  amount  asked  for 
by  President  Truman  and  almost  50  percent 
lass  than  Congress  appropriated  In  fiscal  1947. 
But  this  Is  not  tbe  entire  story,  for  less  than 
916.000.000  went  to  tba  Labor  Dspwrtment 
direcUy.   the  remaining  gaojsa.COO  went  to 
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defrsy  the  cost  of  Uie  United  SUtes  Inif>Ic^- 
ment  Service,  all  but  a  few  million  of  which 
era  Federal  funds  paid  to  the  SUtes  for-oper- 
atlng  their  employment  agencies.         ' 

Let's  Uke  s  quick  look  st  the  way  thi  cuts 
were  Imposed,  before  examining  in  some  de- 
tail an  Ulustrstlve  case  or  two.  Here  are  the 
facts: 
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1.  The  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics:  The 
heavy  weapons  of  the  Republican  majority 
in  the  Congress,  were  devastatlngly  leveled 
at  this  economic  Intelligence  center  of  the 
Govern  men  t^  As  a  consequence  of  their 
cuts,  the  Republican  Party  has  seriously 
crippled  the  collection  of  those  economic 
facts  which  are  essential  to  the  proper  func- 
tioning of  the  several  complementary  ele- 
ments of  thci^economy — labor,  management, 
and  capital.  ^ 

Here  Is  what  Happened.  The  budget  for 
the  entire  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  re- 
quested by  the  President  toUled  96.700,700, 
a  sum  so  small  that  even  If  It  had  all  been 
wiped  out  only  a  fraction  of  a  cent's  differ- 
ence would  have  jseen  saved  by  the  average 
taxpayer.  Yet  that  request  was  cut  almost 
40  percent  in  the  appropriation  finally  made 
for  fiscal  year  1948.  Moreover,  with  work 
piling  up  for  the  Bureau,  It  was  given  a 
fourth  less  money  with  which  to  do  the 
job  than  It  had  In  the  preceding  year. 

What  does  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 
do  that  Is  so  Important  to  you  and  me?  Well, 
this  Bureau  has  built  up  such  an  unassalled 
position  for  objectivity  and  reliability  that 
Its  figures  are  quoted  as  authority  more 
often  by  more  people  on  more  sides  of  any 
economic  question  than  any  department  of 
Oovernment.  -^ 

(a)  Cost -of -living  figures:  Probably  Its 
best  known  statistical  series  Is  the  cost-of- 
living  Index.  When  the  Nation's  m^spa- 
pers  conducted  a  poll  recently  to  determine 
the  lO  biggest  stories  published  during  the 
year,  the  prlces-cost-of-llvlng  subject  ranked 
second.  This  second  biggest  Item  of  public 
Interest  could  not  have  been  reported  on, 
except  from  hearsay  testimony,  if  the  Bu- 
reau of  Labor  Statistics  had  not  been  care- 
fully gathering  and  reporting  the  cost-of- 
living  figures  over  the  years  In  an  uninter- 
rupted series.  , 

Where  would  we  have  been  in  trylng^  to 
'  stabilize  our  wartime  economy  had  We  not 
been  ab)e  to  rely  on  the  cost-of-living  data 
complied  by  an  impartial  Government  agency 
In  establishing  tbe  Little  Steel  formula 
to  which  the  wages  of  millions  of  war  work- 
ers were  pegged?  These  figures  enter  Into 
tbe  wage  negotiations  of  most  employers 
and  workers. 

Alert  employers  make  constant  use  of  these 
facts.  One  Arm  with  150,000  employees 
scattered  over  the  country,  for  example,  has 
Installed  a  plan  of  adjusting  wages  on  a 
monthly  basis,  in  order  to  reflect  the  changes 
•  In  the  cost  of  living. 

In  a  survey  conducted  by  the  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics  In  the  spring  of  1947  em- 
ployers of  8.000.000  workers  reported  that 
the  wages  of  their  employees  were  negotl- 
sted  of  adjusted  on  the  basis  of  changes  In 
the  cost-of-living  Index. 

Whoever  thinks  that  this  work  on  the 
coat  of  living  can  be  curtailed,  now  that 
we  are'  at  peace  once  more,  falls  to  under- 
stand the  volatile  character  of  our  postwar 
economy.     In  the  last  peacetime  year,  1939, 


for  example,  the  eonsnmer'i  .price  Index  was 
made  once  every  8  months,  from  a  sample 
taken  In  84  cities.  At  that  time  the  figures 
coi/ld  t>e  published  2  months  later,  for  the 
timing  was  not  Important  beeatise  between 
1936  and  1989  the  Index  changed  less  than 
2  percent.  Consider  the  situation  now,  when 
between  1945  and  1947  the  consumer's  price 
Index  has  risen  almost  27  percent.  Today, 
with  the  widespread  use  of  this  statistical 
tool  In  adjusting  wages  and  salaries,  and  with 
the  cost  of  living  so  unstable,  we  need  far 
better  coverage  In, the  collection  of  the  fig- 
ures and  far  more  frequent  reporting  of 
the  facts  than  ever  before. 

Surely  the  people  of  this  country  will  ques- 
tion the  judgment  .of  the  Republican  ma- 
jority In  the  Congress  who  have  threatened 
an  economic  blackout  of  where/we  are,  and 
where  we  are  heading — for  this  is  exactly 
what  they  have  done  in  limiting  the  effec- 

fiveness  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 
n  collecting,  tabulatl'ng,  and  making  up  to 
date  technical  changes  In  the  cost-of-living 
Index.  Until  1945,  the  series  was  compiled  In 
73  cities.  Including  20  of  smaller  size.  Now, 
after  the  budget  cuts,  of  the  34  large  cities 
for  which  data  are  available,  only  10  are 
available  monthly,  the  rest  only  once  a  quar- 
ter. Now  we  know  nothing  accurately,  and 
must  guess  about  prices  in  small-  or  middle- 
sized  cities.  And  while  we  still  have  .a  na- 
tional Index,  Its  publication  is  delated  by 
at  least  a  month,  due  to  the  niggardly  budg- 
et allowed  the  Bureau. 

Few  people  may  realize  It,  but  the  fact 
Is,  there  are  no  cost-of-living  Indexes  for  the 
whole  Rocky  Mountain  and  Great  Plains 
States,  with  the  exception  of  the  cities  of 
Houston  and  Denver.  It  Is  as  if  the  Repub- 
lican leaders  In  the  Congress  should  decree 
that  In  their  wisdom  these  great  stretches 
of  country  with  their  millions  of  Inhabitants 
ara_ ostracized  from  our  economic  life  and 
denied  those  measures  of  their  economic 
situation  by  which  they  may  determine  how 
they  are  getting  along  and  what  adjustments 
are  to  be  made  In  line  with  changes  in  the 
coet  of  Uying.  In  curtailing  the  collection 
of  data  wblch  could  provide  the  means  by 
which  workers  and  employers  in  those  re- 
gions could  read  the  signs  of  the  times  and 
adjust  their  course  of  action  to  avoid  eco- 
nomic pitfalls  which  may  He  ahead.  Con- 
gress has  effected  what  it  chooses  to  call  sav- 
ings. \, 

When  the  collection  of  coet-of-Uvlng  data 
was  emasculated  by  action  of  the  Republican 
congressional  majority,  many  other  Impor- 
tant price  series  were  partially  destroyed  or 
so  weakened  as  to  greatly  limit  their  useful- 
ness. As  an  example,  retail  fuel  prices  were 
dropped  in  21  of  the  55  cities  used  to  secure 
the  coverage  required  for  a  widely  applicable 
price  Indicator.         \ 

(b)  The  employmelat  flgtires:  Surely,  no 
wide-awake  citizen  thinks  we  can  get  by  for 
long  without  good  figures  on  employment, 
hours  of  work,  and  wages.  For  such  figures 
enter  constantly  into  the  calculations  of  man- 
agement and  organized  labor.  They  aren't 
just  some  fancy  figures  for  economists  to 
play  with  for  their  o«n  personal  enjoy- 
ment. On  the  contraiTD  they  are  the  hard 
realities  of  wage  agrennents;  they  are  the 
basis  of  a  determination  of  the  successful  op- 
eration of  our  economic  life;  they  enter  into 
the  Investment  calculations  of  otir  money 
Institutions;  they  are  important  Indicators 
of  the  degree  of  stability  of  our  economy, 
and  they  furnish  the  substance  for  national 
viewpoints  which  underlie  many  political  de- 
cisions. 

Yet,  when  the  Republican  budget  cutters 
got  through  wielding  their  ax  on  this  phase  of 
the  program  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Sta- 
tistics, the  comprehensive  monthly  reports 
of  employment  for  all  major  Industries  were 
curtailed  so  that  current  figures  are  now 
available  for  only  29  States  which,  through 
contract  arrangements  with  the  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics,  prepare  monthly  estimates 
for  various  components   of   nonagricultural 


employment.  For  the  other  10  8tat«4,  Uttle 
or  no  detailed  data  are  available  oh  em* 
ployment,  hours  of  work,  or  wages  t*rned 
In  the  major  Industries. 

How  would  you  like  to  be  a  prospectlre  em- 
ployer trjnng  to  locate  a  new  plant,  or  an 
enterprising  State  or  private  buslne^  olB* 
clal  seeking  to  attract  Industry,  without  these 
vital  economic  fscts.  Yet  the  cost  of  sup- 
plying current  employment  figures  tor  all 
our  States  Is  so  small  relative  to  the  size  of 
the  budget,  and  so  Important  In  compari- 
son with  other  Items  which  were  ndt  cut, 
that  any  Impartial  observer  must  conclude 
that  the  Republicans  slashed  blindly,  and 
badly,  serving  the  public  Interest  very  poorly 
In  the  process.  \ 

Equally,  Important  Is  the  fact  that  ct)Htin- 
ued  neglect  of  the  series  by  not  providing 
the  necessary  funds  makes  essential  t^hnl- 
cal  Improvements  Impossible  and  thereby 
undermines  the  reliability  of  the  Bureau's 
figures. 

(c)  The  construction  figures:  Probaljly  the 
most  serious  damage  Inflicted  upon  tlje  Bu- 
reau of  Labor  Statistics  by  Congress  wiis  the 
cut  In  funds  for  collection  of  construction 
statistics. 

How  can  we  deal  intelligently  with  the 
country's  housing  problems  unless  we  have 
the  facts?  Before  the  Republicans  cut  the 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  1948  budget  so 
drastically,  we  had  good  figures  on  cor»8truc- 
tlon  in  65  local  areas.  The  reports  prfcvlded 
monthly  data  on  the  number  of  dvrelllng 
units  started  and  completed.  Data  were 
also  available  on  labor  requirement*  and 
costs,  for  selected  building  materials.!' 

Instead  of  collecting  fewer  figures  about 
what  Is  going  on  in  the  constructldn  In- 
dustry now,  we  actually  need  moref  data. 
It  Is  not  a  simple  matter  of  totaling  the 
reports  from  cities  which  require  building 
permits,  for  a  very  substantial  proportion 
of  the  dwellings  now  being  built  are  In 
suburban  areas  where  such  perml'»  u-e  not 
required.  *  j 

Yet.  the  budget-cutting  majority  i^ored 
this  situation  entirely  and  forced  such  re- 
ductions in  the  Bureau's  budget  that  the 
collection  of  construction  figures  wais  dls-  • 
continued  in  59  of  the  65  local  areas.!  "How 
we  get  construction  data  In  only  6  |  areas. 
(As  of  March  1948  the  Bureau  has  announced 
that  due  to  lack  of  funds  the  data  for  the 
remaining  6  areas  are  no  longer  available.) 
The  result  Is  that  reliable  data  are  not  javail- 
able  concerning  such  important  mattfers  as 
whether  building  costs  are  rising  or  filling, 
how  various  parts  of  the  country  compare 
on  costs,  whether  the  dwellings  are  being 
overbuilt  in  some  places  and  underbtiilt  In 
others,  whose  needs  are  being  met  for  hous- 
ing, and  to  what  extent  changes  In  naubnal 
housing  policy  are  needed.  | 

Not  only  have  we  been  deprived  <k  the 
detailed  data  on  local  situations  hm  the 
reduction  In  coverage  resulting  from  the 
cuts  threatens  to  seriously  undermlnp  the 
technical  strength  behind  the  Natloni-wlde 
construction  figures.  j 

Only  recently  when  the  again  reducejd  ap- 
propriation for  the  Bureau  of  Labor:  Sta- 
tistics was  being  debated  in  Congress  the 
Chairman  of  the  Joint  Committee  on  H<^us- 
ing.  Representative  Gauble  (Rcpubllcin.  of 
New  York)  arguing  futllely  for  restoration 
of  the  budget  cut  stated :  * 

"I  have,  as  chairman  of  the  Joint  tious- 
ing  Committee,  in  recent  months  had  to 
call  upon  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  re- 
peatedly for  facts  on  housing,  on  labor  costs, 
and  on  prices  of  building  materials.'  •  My 
committee  has  found  the  Bureau's  reports 
are  universally  regarded  as  accuratfe)  im- 
partial, and  significant.  Our  only  complaint 
has  been  that  the  Bureau  has  been  unable  to 
supply  much  of  the  information  we  nteded 
because   of   its   limited    current   budget. 

"The  Bureau  has  already  been  forced  to 
discontinue  gathering  much  of  this  vltfil  in- 
formation because  of  Its  reduced  budget 
for   the   current   fiscal   year.     Hdw   cata   we 
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with  the  country"!  hous- 

If  we  do  not  have  thess  facts?" 

jvery  one   of   our   ill -housed   roll- 

and  nonveteran  alike — Is  con- 

h   such   questions.     They   should 

tt  was  the  Republican   majority 

Eightieth    Congreaa    which    largely 

the  facts  on  housing,  forcing  us 

groping  our  way  ahead. 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statlstlcs's  fu- 
i^ency  of  the  Government  has  been 
^vere  and  continuous  an  aasault 
during  the  Eightieth  Congreaa. 
fiscal  budget  came  up  for  con- 
action,  the  Republicans,  not  con- 
thelr    damaging    alaahes    of    the 
.  cut  still  deeper.    For  the  House 
ves    imposed    a    54    percent 
J40  on   top  of  the  39  percent  cut 
su&talned  at   the   hands  of   tha 
1  Congreaa  In  1948. 

commentator  In  the  Washlng- 
]  lut  the  Issue  tersely  In  that  paper 
16.  1948  as  follows: 
8f>ctety    Is    complex.      Neither    the 
nor  Congress  can  function  Intelll- 
less   they   have   basic   Information 
hours    worked,    employment, 
building,  productivity,  etc.     In 
le  Erfiployment  Act  of    1946.  Con- 
ally   laccepted    the    responsibility 
over    the   economic    ups   and 
the    Nation.      This    doesn't    mean 
BLS  budget  is  sacrosanct   budget- 
It  does  mean  that  Congressmen, 
ought  to   Investigate  before 
research   and   statistics.     They 
too  late  that  they  have  thrown 
they'll    later    need.      StatUtlcs — 
and  chisels — must  be  kept  up  so 
'11  be  sharp  and  handy  when  you 
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Wage  apd  Hour  Division:  Still  an- 

exanple  of  Republican  budget-cutting 

Is   shown    in    their    handUng    of 

approbrlatlon  for  the  Labor  Department's 

Hour   Division.     The   Republican 

of  this  item  discloses  ^  philosophy 

completely   unconcerned  with   the 

I  ervlces  rendered  to  the  community 

y  unconcerned  with  the  enlorce- 

longresslonally  mandated  law. 

R  'publicans   cut    the    budget   of    the 

Hour  DivUlon  Jor  fiscal  year  1948 

J.     The  budget  -estimate  for  fiscal 

t5.a04.000,  the  Republicans  cut  it  to 

or  a  reduction  ot  approximately 
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cckslder  this  cut  in  the  light  of  the 

Lab»r  Standards  Act  of  1938  which  the 

anfl   Hour  Division   Is   responsible   (or 

designed  to  protect  the  wage 
the    undesirable    evil    of    sub- 
rages   paid'  by   a  minority  of   un- 
ipulo^  employers.    The  experience  of  the 
Hour  E)!vislon  in  enlorclng  the  law 
provides  eloquent  Justification  for 
statlite.     Proceeding  by  the  annual  in- 
of  a  smAll  percentage  of  the  firms 
}y  the  act.  the  Wage  and  Hour  Dl- 
consistently  found  a  large  propor- 
/iolatliins  liwits  yearly   inspections, 
found  volatlons  In  M  percent  of  the 
jpected.      The    resulting    restitution 
unde  paid  employees  amounted   to  more 
times  the  annual  Wage  and  Hour 
to  more  than  •13.000.000.     The  so- 
ben^flt  accruing  as  a  result  of  the  en- 
operatlons  can  hardly  be  measured 
terms,  since  the  benefits  extend  far 
nere  restltuttpn  of  illegally  withheld 

le  point  Is  this:  The  Wage  and  Hour 

doing   an  undeniably   worth-while 

been  able  to  Inpect  only  a  small  per- 

all  establishments  In  any  year.     In 

1947.  the  f^ure  was  about  8  per- 

fact.  the  majority  of,presently  cov- 

flitns    has    never    beeja    Inspected    even 

more  new  ftma  are  bom  ^ach 
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year  than  are  reached  by  Wage  and  Hour  In- 
spection. It  would  appear  that  there  ts  • 
continuing  Job  to  do  in  the  light  of  the  high 
proportion  of  violators  of  the  act.  In  read- 
ing th»  testimony  In  the  hearings  on  the 
apitropciJktlon,  you  will  find  no  evidence 
whaUoever  that  the  Job  of  the  Division  la 
becoming  less  necessary  In  the  light  of  wider 
compliance  with  the  law.  Yet  the  budget  of 
the  Division  was  cut  in  the  fact  of  the  dem- 
onstrated social  need  for  a  function  which 
was  being  well  performed.  And  this  Is  not 
the  end  of  the  stary.  The  enactment  of  the 
Portal  to  Portal  Act  has  made  Inspections 
more  difficult  and  time  consuming,  reducing 
the  number  of  inspections  which  can  be 
made. 

Instead  of  making  the  40,000  Inspections 
of  1947,  the  Divisions  budget  will  permit  less 
than  30.000  In  1948.  And  this  in  spite  of  a 
a-y«ar  statute  of  limitation  Impoacd  by  the 
Portal  to  Portal  Act.  Thus,  today,  with  less 
than  6  percent  of  all  firms  inspected  each 
year,  the  greater  incentive  to  Ignore  the  law 
provided  by  the  2-year  limitation  means  that 
more  violations  will  occur  and  be  undetected. 
Blany  violations  which  are  discovered  will  be 
found  too  late  to  provide  a  remedy.  Here 
we  have  a  graphic  illustration  of  the  price 
after  40  hours  a  week.  Their  Government's 
borne  by  the  scores  of  thousands  of  workers 
In  the  sweated  Industries  whose  of/ners  re- 
fuse to  pay  a  legal  minimum  of  4<y\cents  an 
hour,  or  who  are  unwilling  to  pay  overtime 
after  40  hours  a  week.  This  Government's 
power  to  protect  them  Is  being  seriously 
crippled.  Is  this  economy  or  is  it  sabotage 
of  basic  American  standards  of  protection 
against  predatory  exploitation? 

The  Deportment  of  Commerce 

Not  even  the  Department  which  services 
our  buslne^  community  was  spared  the  ax 
of  the  Republican  budget  cutters  In  the  Con- 
gress. For  the  President's  request  of  $287.- 
000,000  to  run  that  Department  for  the  fiscal 
year  1948  was  cut  bv  them  to  tl91. 000.000,  a 
reduction  of  one-third. 

Two  services  In  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce bore  the  brunt  of  the  Republican  at- 
tack. The  Civil  Aeronautics  Administration 
and  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  were  deep- 
ly cut:  together  thev  account  for  82  percent 
of  all  cuts  made  In  the' Department  of  Com-* 
merce's  budget.  Let's  take  a  look  at  what 
happened  to  these  programs  as  a  result  of 
their  reduced  budgets. 

1.  Civil  Aeronautics  Administration:  The 
Civil  Aeronautics  Administration  was  created 
in  1938  to  dotfbr  civil  aviation  a  Job  similar  to 
that  performed  by  the  Coast  Guard  and  the 
lighthouses  for  ocean  shipping  and  Govern- 
ment-built highways  and  stop-and-go  lights 
for  automobile  traffic.  In  this  capacity  It 
operates  the  Federal  airways  system  of  radio 
navigation  aids,  enforces  safety  regulations 
in  all  fields  of  aviation,  and  Is  responsible  for 
the  Federal  airport  program. 

In  all  of  this  activity  the  CAA  Is  dealing 
with  a  rapiaiy  expanding  Industry  which  has 
mushroomed  tremendoualy  since  the  end  of 
the  war.  To  deal  with  th?  vastly  Increased 
problems  ot  safety  Inspections,  the  moderni- 
zation and  expansion  of  the  radio  navigation 
network,  and  with  the  construction  of  land-; 
li^  praas,  CAA  aaked  for  $190.000 ,000.  The 
ooofrMalonal  response  authorized  tl  19,000.- 
000.  with  the  bulk  of  the  reduction  concen- 
trated In  the  alr-navlgatlon  facilities  and  the 
Federal -a  id  airport  programs. 

(a)  The  alr-navlgatlon  facilities:  The  Air- 
ways network  Is  made  up  of  hundreds  of 
radio  beacons,  tied  together  by  leased  land 
lines.  Keyed  In  with  traffic-control  centers 
and  towers  at  the  principal  airports,  they 
permit  the  air  lines,  the  military,  and  pri- 
vate flyers,  to  find  their  way  over  the  country, 
to  avoid  collisions  in  bad  weather,  and  to 
make  Instrument  landings  under  tow-celUng 
conditions.  As  we  all  know,  this  system  of 
air-traflic  control  needs  extension  and  im- 
provement.    The  vast  majority  of  the  radio 


facllltlM  prawn tly  installed  have  been  ren- 
dered obsolete  by  the  rapid  technical  devel- 
opments of  the  last  15  years  This  waa  true 
even  before  the  war,  which  accentuated  the 
condition — preventing  modernization  of  ex- 
isting facilities  and  accelerating  technical 
progress.  We  are  paying  the  price  today  In 
terms  of  both  unsatUlactory  safety  and  reg- 
ularity records. 

Accordingly,  the  President"*  budgejt  re- 
quested a3C.308.000  for  the  Improvement  and 
extension  of  the  Federal  airways  system.  The 
short-sighted  appropriation  of  only  •11.149.- 
068  meant  Severely  curtailing  this  modemi-  • 
zatton  program,  particularly  In  Instrument- 
landing  Irustallatlons.  and  prevented  the  con- 
struction of  Alaskan  and  Caribbean  airways. 
It  is  significant  to  note  the  comments  Of  the 
officials  charged  with  the  responsibility  for 
the  regulation  of  air  safety  and  traffic  control 
on  the  efTect  of  the  cuts : 

•Plana  for  the  expanding  of  the  safety 
segulatioq  program  had  to  be  revised  gown- 
*ard.  Activitlea  had  to  be  curtailed,  raising 
of  standards  In  certain  instances  defejrred  ' 
The  conclusion  Is  Inescapable — the  aafety 
and  efficiency  of  the  American  aviatidn  in- 
dustry has  been  Impaired  by  the  kmd^t  re- 
ductions of  the  alr-navlgatlon  program. 
Common  sense  would  tell  us  to  proceed  as 
rapidly  as  technology  wou^d  permit; ;  other 
considerations  have  apparently  motivated 
the  majority  party. 

(b)  Federal-aid  airport  program:  lUnder 
the  Federal  Aid  Airport  Act.  the  CAA  admin- 
tsten  a  grant-in-aid  program  ot  Fedefal  as- 
sistance in  developing  public  airports 
throughout  the  Nation  The  agency  dei^- 
mlnes  the  relatKe  urgency  among  the  proj- 
ecU  in  the  national  airport  pftan.  and  for-, 
mulates  the  constjruction  and  modernliMiUon 
programs  accordingly.^  The  »65.000,000  re- 
quest for  1948  was  cut  In  half  by  the  major- 
ity party,  setting  back  substantial^,  the 
long-range  program  for  an  adequate  ^jubllc 
airport  system.  The  reduction  In  the  con- 
struction program  will  be  even  greater, 
pince  thi«  program  provides  for  a  matching 
of  ;ocal  and  Federal  (unda.  the  actual  loaa  to 
the  country  Is  maaaured  by  approximately 
double  the  i  iiiumpiimiil  reduction.  Thus, 
numerous  projects  for  Improving  and  con- 
structing alrporu  all  over  the  country  had 
to  go  by  default. 

2.  Bureau  of  the  Censua:  Among  the 
4«maller  agencies  hardest  hit  by  the  budget 
reducUons  was  the  Census  Bureau.  We  do 
not  have  to  look  far  afield  to  discover  the 
majority  party  s  philosophy  In  limiting  the 
activities  of  the  census.  One  Republican 
member  of  the  House  Appropriation  Com- 
mittee expressed  very  clearly  what  appears 
to  be  his  party's  line  toward  such  agencies 
when  he  remarked: 

"I  eye  with  a  good  deal  of  suspicion  and 
disillusionment  the  work  of  every  fact-find- 
ing body  In  the  Government." 

When  we  contrast  this  irrational  attitude 
toward  objective  facts  with  the  common- 
sense  Judgment  to  which  a  moment's  reflec- 
tion will  lead.  It  becomes  Increasingly  clear 
that  the  Republican  Party  beWet  Is  Ill- 
adapted  to  the  requirements  of  a  complex 
,  tadtutrial  society.  The  efficient  conduct  of 
both  modern  business  and  modern  govern- 
H^ment  requires  a  vast  amount  of  reliable  and 
easily    accessible   statistical    Information 

Under  our  system  of  private  enterprise 
many  hundreds  of  Individual  businessmen 
have  the  responsibility  for  making  the  crltl- 
/  cal  decisions  as  to  how  much  Is  to  be  pro- 
duced and  marketed.  These  decisions  must 
blend  together  Into  a  conalstent  and  har- 
monious pattern  which  yields  high  levels  of 
employment  to  our  labor  force,  and  general 
prosperity  But  this  complicated  structure 
of  decisions  can  only  produce  a  good  result 
If  the  individual  components  sre  reasonably 
accurate.  If  there  are  too  many  errors  of 
Judgment,  based  on  either  a  lack  of  Infor- 
mation,   inadequate    information,    ur    faulty 
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analysis  of  existing  Information,  there  will 
be  trouble.  Intuition  may  he  an  adir^rable 
characterUtlc,  but  Intuition  without  knowl- 
edge will  not  guarantee  the  business'  deci- 
sions which  produce  full  employment. 

A  major  part  of  the  Census  Bureau's  Job 
Is  to  provide  businessmen  with  usable,  re- 
liable, relevant  facU  to  permit  businessmen 
to  cope  intelligently  with  production,  mar- 
keting, and  fiscal  problems.  Only  such  an 
agency  as  the  Census  Bureau  can  do  this 
Job  adequately.  Its  objectivity  is  guaran- 
teed by  Its  freedom  frorii  administrative  du- 
ties and  hence  from  any  charge  of '  bias 
arising  from  self-interest  In  the  information 
collected  The  agency  receives  excellent 
cooperation  from  businessmen  who  have  no 
fear  of  unfair  disclosure  of  Information  of 
their  competitors. 

After  the  dislocations  occurring  as  a  result 
of  the  -war,  the  need  for  Information  Is 
greater  than  at  any  peacetime  period  of  our 
history.  The  war  effort  caused  great  popu- 
lation movement  Into  the  cities  and  war-pro- 
duction centers;  It  changed  the  patterns  of 
ret»H  and  wholesale  trade.  New  Industrial 
products  and  processes  were  developed  while 
old  ones  declined  In  Importance.  And  yet  our 
latest  comprehensive  Information  In  these 
fields  relates  to  1939  and  1940.  Buslne.ss  needs 
up-tordate  Information  Incorporating  war- 
time changes  into,  their  purchasing,  producr 
tlon.  and  marketing  practices.  Both  new 
benchmark  data  »and  current  measures  of 
change  are  required  to  take  account  of  cur- 
rent trends. 

The  President  requested  •19.205.000  to  op- 
erate the  Census  Bureau  in  1948.  The  Re- 
publican Congress  cut  this  amount  to  •ll,- 
240.000.  a  reduction  of  42  percent.  Let  us 
briefly  consider  the  data  reduced  or  abolished 
by  this  congressional  action. 

(a)  Census  of  Manufactures:  The.  Cen- 
sus of  Manufactures  provides  a  complete  pic- 
ture of  the  number  and  location  of  all  manu- 
facturing plants,  the  value  of  their  prod- 
ucts, the  cost  of  materl&ls  they  use,  the  value 
adde^by  marrufacturing  to  tlie  processed  raw 
materials,  and  much  additional  fundamental 
data  about  our  economic  life.  Except  during 
the  war  emergency,  this  census  Is  normally 
taken  every  2  years.  The  •5.060,000  request 
for  1946  was  reduced  by  20  percent.  As  a 
result.  It  has  been  necessary  to  reduce  the 
number  and  variety  of  tabulations  to  be  pub- 
lished and  to  extend  the  period  of  processing 
the  material,  thus  delaying  the  usefulness 
and  timeliness  of  the  final  results. 

(b)  Business  statistics:  This  program  col- 
lects and  publishes  monthly  data  on  the  vol- 
ume of  retail  and  wholesale  sales  for  the 
principal  cities  and  major  regions  of  the 
country.  This  information,  which  is  an  In- 
valuable aid  to  buslness's  planning  of  Its 
marketing  program,  would  have  cost  •1,390,- 
000  under  the  President's  budget.  After  the 
40-percent  budget  cut,  the  reUll  sales  Infor- 
mation was  limited  to  comparatively  few 
local  areas  and  only  a  handful  of  Individual 
cities.  Considerable  Information  In  the 
wholesale  trade  field  has  been  discontinued 
entirely. 

(c)  Industry  statistics:  The  Industry 
statistics  program  collects  current  data  on 
the  supply  of  manufactured  products.  Inven- 
tories, Slid  new  and  unfilled  orders.  The 
Presidential  allowance  for  this  valuable 
source  to  business  was  •2,278,000;  the  Re- 
publicans authorized  only  43  percent  of  the 
request.  As  a  consequence.  It  has  been  nec- 
essary to  discontinue  substantially  reports  on 
the  domestic  supply  of  such  Items  as  con- 
crete, women's  and  children's  clothing,  steel 
castings,  steel  forglngs,  construction  ma- 
chinery, and  many  others. 

(d)  Foreign  trade  statistics:  The  Bureau 
of  the  Census  Is  the  official  source  of  Infor- 
mation on  the  imports  and  exports  of  com- 
modities. To  provide  this  tafprmatlon  the 
President  requested  •l.eoO.OOp  which  was  re- 
duced by  30  percent.     As  a  result  all  monthly 


data  on  air  shipments  have  been  completely 
discontinued,  and  the  whole  flow  of  data  re- 
specting our  foreign  trade  Is  retarded. 

(e)  Agriculture  statistics:  The  basic 
Census  of  Agriculture  Is  taken  every  6  years 
but  the  preparation  for  the  following  census 
and  the  analysis  of  the  last  census  requ  res 
continuous  operation  every  year.  In  addi- 
tion, detailed  cotton  statistics  are  collected 
monthly.  The  ^449,000  requested  was  re- 
duced by  24  percent.  Hardest  hit  was  the 
cotton-statistics  program  which  cannot  be 
continued  on  the  same  accurate  basis  as 
prevlovisly.  Rational  forecasting  of  the  cot- 
ton crop  is  made  much  more  difficult  by  the 
Inconsequential  savings  achieved. 

({)    Emplo>ment,  population,  and  housing 
statistics:    This    program    supplies    current 
monthly    information   on   employment,   un- 
employment,   and    many    other    population 
characteristics  such   as  housing,   migration, 
education,  etc.     It  operates  by   means  of   a 
highly  scientific  sample  of  households  which 
are  questioned  monthly.     Since  a  field  staff 
and  offices  are  set  up  on  a  permanent  basis 
to   secure    the   facts    about   employment,    It^ 
Is  possible  to  secure  supplementary  Informa-* 
tlon  at  very  little  additional  expense.     Ac- 
cordingly   a    very    flexible    organization    has 
been  built  up  to  secure  Information  rapidly 
and   accurately.     To  support  this  organiza- 
tion  and  general  population  work  In   1948. 
•3,266.000  were  requested;  almost  60  percent 
was  denied.     As  a  consequence,  there  were 
no  funds  to  utilize  the  survey  organization 
for  these  supplementary  inquiries.     Among 
the  most  Important  surveys  eliminated  was 
the    consumer    Income    study    which    could 
have   furnished   sorely    needed    insight    Into 
consumer  behavior  In    1948.     Moreover,  ac- 
tual   coverage,  of    the   labor-force   estimates 
was  substantially  reduced  since  many  field 
offices  were  closed  and  the  sample  was  cor- 
respondingly .weakened   for   many  purposes. 
It  Is  difficult  to  convey  the  long-run  im- 
portance to  our  Nation  of  the  Information 
collecting   and   dispensing   services.      Statis- 
tics and  statisticians  are  not  dramatic  sub- 
jects.    But  If  we  do  not  forget  that  Govern- 
ment and  business  alike  can  act  Intelligently 
only  when   the  facts   are  available,   we  can 
view  the  Republican  philosophy  In  Its  true 
prosjjective.     With    Its    suspicion    of    facts, 
with  Its  wllH^gness  to  slash  uncritically  at 
all  statistical  services,  the  Republican  pro- 
gram is  initiating  a  black-out  of  the  knowl- 
edge of  where  we  are  and  where  we  are  going. 
Contempt  for  the  facta  Is  only  one  step  re- 
moved from  "burning  of  books." 


Marlboro  Chamber  of  Commerce 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PHILIP  J.  PHILBIN 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  June  18  (legislative  day  of 
Thursday,  June  17),  1948 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimoua  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
in  the  Record  and  include  therein  a  sum- 
mary of  remarks  I  was  honored  to  make 
at  a  recent  dinner  of  the  chamber  at 
commerce  at  Marlboro,  Mass.,  welcom- 
ing to  that  fine  city  the  firm  of  Dan 
Danahy  Shoe  Co. 
Remarks  of  Congressman  Philip  J.  Philbin 

Before  Marlboro  Chamber  of  Commerce, 

June  14.  1948 

Pointing  to  the  current  high  price  levels, 
particularly  consumer  goods  and  necessaries 
of  life,  which  he  said  were  bringing  undue 
financial  strain  upon  many  citizens  and  busi- 


nessmen Congressman  Philip  J.  PHifcanf, 
of  Clinton,  waraed  against  the  evils  of  cost- 
ly supermilltarlsm  In  the  Nation  and  irged 
prudence  and  levelheadedness  in  meeting 
present  difficulties 

"The  Natlcm  has  really  had  no  opportimity 
to  settle  down  to  normal  peaceful  pursuits 
since  the  war,"  he  declared. 

"The  Ill-advised  agreements  enteral  rinto 
at  Yalta  and  Teheran  speedily  brought  JTorth 
evil  fruit  and  have  been  responsible  tot  the 
encotiragement  and  spread  of  radicalisn)  and 
Sovietlsm  In  Europe  and  the  Orient.  Wbrthy 
small  nations  and  decent  freedom-loving  peo- 
ples have  been  needlessly  sacrlflced  to  brutal 
domination  by  the  Soviet  Gov»'rnment— In 
spite  of  the  overwhelming  disapproval  ctf  the  . 
American  Nation."  ^        ,' 

"Communist  propaganda.  Infiltration  and 
conspiracy  not  only  abroad  but  in  ouil  own 
country   has   also  deeply  stirred   the  people. 
It  Is  fortunate  indeed  that  the  Nation  ir  at 
last  aroused  to  the  real  menace  of  orgahized 
Marxist  Sovietlsm  and  that  Congress  Is  work- 
ing earnestly  to  bring  the  evil  out  Intfa  the 
open  where  It  caft  be  exposed  and  combatted." 
"In  our  zeal  to  check  communism  we  must 
be   careful   not   to  do   violence   to   ouij   own 
constitutional    Institutions    and    safeguards. 
Communism  is  not  a  physical  entity.     It  Is 
an  Idea,  a  social  concept.     It  cannot  be  de- 
stroyed by  force  of  arms  or  suppressloh.     It 
must  be  fought  wlthfcther  Ideas,  democratic 
Ideas,  democratic  ccyicepts  of  freedom  and 
social  Justice  which  under  the  Constitution 
are   effective   instruments  of  securing   indi- 
vidual rights  and  promoting  nations^  wel-  • 
fare:  .         1  J/ 

"As  we  smoke  out  Communist  tefmltes 
which  have  crawled  into  our  governmental. 
Industrial,  and  social  edifice,  let  us  ntver 
be  tempted  to  adopt  the  same  arbitrary  tech- 
niques of  suppression  of  the  indlviduaj,  gov- 
ernment by  edict  and  decree  which  itypify 
the  totalitarian  systems  of  Hitler  and  fetalln.  - 
Our  first  great  duty  is  m  keep  Amerl4a  free 
and  democratic  under  the  Constitution." 

Stressing  what  he  observed  as  the  "alarm- 
ing growth  of  militarism  in  this  country,"  the 
Congressman  said:        "  j 

"Because  of  the  unrest  abroad  and  ^he  re- 
fusal tof  Russia  to  cooperate  with  proposals 
for  universal  peace.  It  is  regrettable  ithat  a 
war  hysteria  has  been  whipped  up  |n  the 
Nation.  Obvieusly  we  must  maintain  a 
strong  and  Impregnable,  fast-striklrjg  na- 
tional defense  spear-headed  by  commanding  ;. 
air  power.  We  must  have  a  thoroughly  mod- 
ernized and  streamlined  military  organiza- 
tion scientiflcally  designed  to  meet)  every>  < 
contingency."  ! 

"But  war  is  not  Imminent.     Peace  [is  not    * 
Impossible.     International   order  Is  njot   be- 
yond our  reach  If  we  but  strive  for  It.    Mean- 
while In  order  to  set  up  an  adequate  national 
defense  there  Is  atoolutely  no  need  tb  mili- 
tarize the  Nation,  no  need  for  draftl|ig  our 
young  men  and  taking  them  away  from  their 
homes  and  schools  and  forming  thepi  invO 
what  may  well  become  a  vast  mlUtaty  die-  . 
tatorshlp  that  will  overpower  freedom  ;in  this  i 
country.  i 

"It  will  not  avail  us,  any  more  ttian  It 
availed  some  of  the  nations  of  Eurbpe,  to 
defeat  communism  in  this  country  an/d  then 
find  ourselves  shac;kled  by  an  omnipotent, 
all-embracing  totalitarian  military  d(ctat(fr- 
shlp,  and  that  is  not  beyond  the  po6s(bl)ities 
If  we  do  not  exercise  prudence  and  ievel- 
headedness  in  meeting  present  dlflScultles 
and  moving  to  solve  present  problem^,  great 
as  they  are. 

"The  cost  of  military  establishments  for 
the  next  fiscal  year  are  estimated  to  l^e  more 
than  •22,000,000,000.  Added  to  the  heavy 
costs  of  foreign  relief  and  recovery,  this  huge 
sum  has  already  wiped  out  savings  and  econ- 
omies effected  by  the  Congress  by  painstaking 
efforts  and  it  threatens  the  return  of  deficit 
speifding.    Such  outlays  threaten  tfa0  social 
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uad  aeot  omic  welfare  of  the* Nation,  and  will 
Ipinper  our  efforts  to  assist  our  vet- 
workera.  our  farmers  and  our  own 
These  programs  must  be  reappraised 
conform  to  the  demonstrated  capacity  ot 
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to  recogni^  the  fact  that  super- 
Invariably  leads  to  war  and  that 
Ukla  atomic  age  Is  an  evil  Institution 
m|ay  completely  decimate  democracy 
ation.    Let  us  not  yield  to  current 
Pully   prepared  we   must   be  and 
preparedness  can  be  achieved  by  wis* 
Inte  Ugent  utilization  of  modem  sclen- 
Innc  vacions  and  by  the  readiness  of  our 
Inc  ustrtal  potential — the  greatest  and 
po^erfxil  la  the  world, 
le  t  us  seek  and  strive  for  peace  among 
cations  through  every  available  In- 
strument Ulty  and  method  "legitimately  open 
It  stead  of  threats  and  bluffs.  Instead 
-attluig'  and  swashbuckling  of  un- 
jpermditartsm,  let  us  made  a  de- 
oflenslve  for  world  peace.    In  that 
will    be    fulfilling    with    noble    en- 
t,   a   large  measure   of   the   great 
we  to  those  of  every  land,  and  par- 
oin'  own  gallant  sons  who  fought 
to  Insure  a  Just  enduring  peace  and 
his  country  and  the  world  a  better 
which  to  live." 
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Relief  Ur  Columbia  River  Flood  Saiferers 


TENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 


H  )N.  RUSSELL  V.  MACK 

or  wlaKOteroN 
IN  TUi  UOUSK  or  RBPRKSXNTATTVES 

Friday.  June  18  (legislative  day  of 
"^hursdav.  June  17).  1S48 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 

my  remarks  in  the  Rbcoiid,  I 

statement  made  by  me  before 

and  Currency   Committee 

on   the  need  of   disaster 

for  the  Colurp^ia  River  VaUey 
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foUows:.  « 

•■  amount  of  flood  damage  In  the 


River  Valley  Is  •sUmated  by  the 

at  $140.000.000/maklng  this  on« 

flood  dlsastera  In  American 


;he  course  of  the  flo<bd  4.000  homes 
etely   and   utterly  demolished   at 
5reg.,  and  In  easte/n   Washington 
le   lower   Columbia   VaUey   several 
ether  homes. were  wJBhed''away  and 
d    that    they    are    beyond    repair, 
to   the   town   of  Wooidland.   which 
n  Vancouver  and  Longvlew.  Wash.< 
were  complet^y  destroyed, 
stores  and   homes   In  Wood- 
he   time   the    water   fully   recedes 
been    under    water   Tor   4    weeks, 
and   business   people  suffered 
damages  and  In  numerous  casts, 
le  help  of  Government  loazia,  will 
flrjanflally  able  to  rehabUltate  tbelr 

or  businesses. 

Lc  dustrl«l  plants  were  flooded  In  the 

'Qla  Valley  area  and  In  some  In- 

require  help. 

one  of  tiie  most  serious  aspects 

ter  Is  the  hoiislng  shortage  It  has 

Washington    and    Qregun,    In    the 

-s,  a^ordlng  to  tiM  Census  Bureau. 

mor^tiian  30  percent  In  popuia- 

I  greatest  growth   In   both  States 

n  tluB  Columbia  River  Valley  sec- 

"t  States,  due,  of  course.  t4  the 

reclamaticn    developments.      It 
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Is  this  area  of  the  greatest  population 
growth  that  the  floods  did  greatest  damage. 

Xven  before  the  flood  disaster  this  region 
was  exceptionally  short  of  homes.  There 
were  no  vacant  homes  there.  Now  0.000 
homes  have  been  destroyed  by  the  floods  and 
an  estimated  6,000  others  damaged. 

Also  farmers  and  dairymen  have  suffered 
heavy  losses.  Many  t>ams  and  farm  build- 
ings were  destroyed  and  damaged.  Vast 
quantities  of  livestock,  foods,  and  crops  were 
ruined.  Some  farmers  will  need  loans  to 
rehabilitate  their  properties. 

Knowing  this  region  and  Its  people.  I  am 
quite  sure  that  any  loans  made  by  RFC  In 
this  area  wUl  be  repaid.  If  that  U  true,  and 
I  believe  It  Is,  thta  le^latlon  will  not  cost 
the  Oovemment  anything  The  bill  Will 
merely  advance  loans  to  distressed  flood  vic- 
tims and  In  due  season  the  Government  will 
be  retiirned  Its  money. 

MeanwhUe  the  people  of  this  area  will  have 
l)een  saved  from  continued  distress  and  their 
properties  rehabilitated  or  rebuilt  and  re- 
stored Co  the  tax  rolls.  , 


The  Myth  of  Jewish  Commnnism 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

OF    NBW   TOKK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RXPRESXNTATIVE3 
Saturday.  June  19.  194i 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Ric- 
o«D.  I  include  the  following  article  by 
Eugene  Lyons,  entitled  HThe  Myth 
Jewish  Communl-sm"  that ,  appeared 
Pageant  in  April  1947:         j 

THX   MYTH    or   JXWISH    COMMUNISM 

(By  Eugene  Lyons) 

In  the  flght  against  communism.  American 
Jews — writers,  labor  leaders,  public  flgurcs, 
Jewish  organisations  and  the  Jewish  press — 
have  played  a  leading  and  effective  role,  far 
out  of  proportion  to  their  numbers  In  our 
population. 

If,  despite  this,  the  silly  myth  of  "Jewish 
communism"  persists  m  some  quarters.  It 
only  proves  the  extent  of  human  credulity. 
It  Is  a  myth  brought  to  full  flower  by  Nail 
propaganda,  part  of  the  evil  heritage  of 
Hitlertsm.  People  familiar  with  the  history 
of  Bolshevism  are  IncHr.ed  to  dismiss  It  con- 
temptuously as  too  grotesque  to  be  refuted. 

I  share  their  contempt,  but  I  am  convinced 
that  the  nonsense  should  be  ti^oroughly  and 
openly  debunked.  The  malicious  legend  that 
Jews  are  somehow  to  blame  for  communism 
In  RuasU  and  iu  fifth  column  here  is  a 
weapon  In  the  armery  of  Intolerance.  With 
the  pendulum  of  American  sentiment  swing- 
ing against  everything  Soviet  abroad  and  at 
home,  there  Is  danger  that  weak  and  prej- 
udiced minds  may  translate  antl-comqiu- 
nlsm  Into  antl-Semltlsm. 

I  have  some  warrant  for  attempting  to 
between   Judaism   and 


discuss^  the  relation 
communism,  since  I  am  a  Jew  who  has  de- 
voted a  lot  of  study  to  the  Communist  move- 
ment. Because  of  books  like  Assignment  In 
Utopia  and  The  Red  Decade,  because  I  have 
fought  the  Communlsu  during  years  when  It 
was  neither  a  fashionable  nor  a  comfortable 
avocation^  I  flatter  myself  that  I  am  In  the 
list  of  American  •red-baltera"  earmarked  for 

itlon"  comes  the  revolution. 

when   the   tumbrils   roll   to   the   red 
squares  of  American  cities.  I  know  I  shall  be 
part  of  a  large  and  gallant  Jewish  wmpany 
George  B.  Sokolsky  will  be  there,  apitf  Bsaja- 
nun   Stolberg.   Isaac   Don   Levlne.   David   J. 


DalUn.  Bertram  Wolfe,  Max  Nomad.  Lawrence 
E.  Splvak.  Louis  Fischer,  Ben)amln  Oltlow. 
Sydney  Hook.  Leon  Dennen.  Sol  Lcvltas,  Si- 
meon Strunsky.  Jay  Lovetone.  Morrle  Rys- 
klnd.  Harry  Lang.  Tlieae  are  but  a  few  of 
the  many  Jewuh  writers  and  Journalists 
who  have  been  (earless  In  their  asssults  pn 
Stalinism   and   Its  American   agents. 

The  editors  of  virtually  all  Jewish  newspa- 
pers would  be  there  with  us,  the  octogenarian 
Abraham  Cahan.  editor  of  the  vrbrld's  lai;g- 
est  Yiddish  paper,  the  Jewish  DaQy  Forward, 
in  a  place  of  honor.  Thcugh  there  are  some 
6.000.000  Jews  In  the  United  States,  there  Is 
only  one  Jewish  Communist  dally,  the  Frel- 
helt,  with  a  circulation  of  about  12.000;  the 
Forward,  by  contrast,  has  140.000.  The  whole 
of  the  Jewish  English-language  press  (Amer- 
ican Hebrew,  Jewish  Frontier.  Commentary, 
etc.)  Is  vigorously  sntl-Commiwlst. 

My  colleagues  In  liquidation  also,  would 
Include  practically  all  Jewish  labor  leaders, 
with  David  Dublnsky,  head  of  the  Interna- 
tional Ladles  Garment  Workers  Union,  Julius 
Hochman,  head  of  the  dressmakers,  and  Max 
Zarluky,  head  of  the  cap  and  millinery  work- 
ers, getting  special  atUntlon.  The  United 
'  Hebrew  Trades,  representing  the  vast  major- 
ity of  organized  Jewl&h  workers,  has  been 
milltantly  antl -Communist  at  a  time  when 
the  general  American  labor  movement  was 
crawling  with  Communist  borers-from- 
withln.  ♦ 

I  am  not  Impljrlng  that  those  red  tumbrils 
would  be  filled  exclusively  with  Jews.  Plenty 
of  deserving  Christian  culprits  wUl  be  there. 
Includlag  seasoned  "red- baiters"  like  Max 
Eastmai,  WlUlam  Henry  Chamberlln,  Dr. 
John  Dewey,  and  new  recruits  to  their  ranks 
like  W    L.  White  and  Brooks  Atkinson. 

Tet  the  prominence  of  Jews  in  the  top 
ranks  of  antlccmmunlsm  Is  a  remarkable 
fact,  considering  that  their  race  Is  only  a 
3'^  percent  minority  In  the  American  pop- 
ulation. 

Neither  do  1  wish  to  imply  that  there  are 
no  well-known  Jews  on  the  pro-Soviet  side, 
Tl»ere  sre  writers  like  Maurice  Hindus, 
George  Seldes,  Mike  Gold,  Lillian  Hellman, 
and  Albert  Maltx;  labor  men  like  Ben  Gold. 
Abrftm  Flaxer.  Lee  Pressman;  personalities 
In  the  arts  and  sclenres  like  Jo  Davidson, 
Herman  Shumltn,  Dr.  Edward  Barsfty.  Ed- 
ward O   Robinson. 

But  these  would  amount  to  a  negligible 
minority  in  the  Christian  host.  The  out- 
standing pro-Communist  and  pro-Soviet 
writers  and  public  figures  In  this  country.  It 
happens,  have  been  overwhelmingly  non- 
Jewlah.  1  set  down,  almost  at  random  as 
they  come  to  mind,  some  of  the  names  most 
frequently  associated  with  Soviet  apologetics. 
party-une  propaganda  or  Communist  Inno- 
cent-front  organ  Irat  tons; 

Albert  Rhys  Williams.  Anna  Louise  Strong. 
Walter  Duranty,  LouU  Adamlc,  Prof.  Freder- 
ick L.  Schuman,  Dr.  ,Arthur  Upham  Pope, 
Corliss  Lament.  Dr.  Jerome  Davis.  Robert 
Moras  Lovett.  RockweU  Kent.  Paul  Robeson. 
Muriel  Draper.  Joeeph.B.  Davles.  Vlto  Marc- 
anfonlo.  Col.  Evans  Carlson,  Frederick  Var>- 
derbllt  Field,  Rev.  Rarry  Ward.  Dr.  William 
J  Schleffelln.  Dr  Walter  Rautenstraucb, 
Bishop  FrapcU  J.  McConneU.  Rev.  Wayne 
White. 

The  Ust  could  be  extended  to  book  fength. 
But  the  sampling  should  suffice  to  disprove 
the  assumption  tiwit  Jews  have  a  spertalten- 
deacy  toward  the  Communist  orbit. 

For  reasons  that  are  sociological  rather 
than  racial.  Jews  do  hoid  an  important  place 
in  the  rank-and-file  membership  of  the  offi- 
cial Communist  Party  In  the  United  States 
(not  In  other  countries).  But  In  the  over- 
all Communist  movement.  Including  the 
huge  and  tremendously  important  periphery 
of  fellow  travelers,  they  are  outnumbered 
perhaps  50  to  1. 

The  same  Is  true  for  the  CommunUt  Party 
high  command.  There  are  a  few  Jewteb 
leaders,  noub.y  Jack  Suchel  and  Israel  Am- 
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ter.  but  the  bulk  of  the  leadership— William  ' 
Z.  Foster,  Eugene  E>ennls,  Robert  Thompson, 
Robert  Minor.  Elizabeth  Gurley  Flynn,  John 
WllUanMon,  Earl  Browder  (temporarUy  ex- 
pelled, but  In  fact  still  a  leader)— U  non-. 
Jewish. 

This  is  not  exceptional.  It  reflects  the 
situation  throughout  the  world.  Thorea 
and  Duclos  In  France,  TogUattl  In  Italy, 
Pleck,  and  Ulbrlcht  In  Germany,  Blerut  In 
Poland,  Tito  In  Yugoslavia,  Dlmltrov  In  Bul- 
garia are  Christians.  In  the  Near  East  and 
north  Africa,  the  few  remaining  Jewish  Com- 
munist leaders  are  being  forced  out,  now 
that  the  Kremlin's  foreign  policy  calls  fon 
all-out  support  of  Arab,  Moslem,  and  antl- 
Jewlsh  elements  In  those  areas. 

It  should  be  emphasized  that  the  depart- 
ment of  American  life  in  which  Communist 
penetration  has  been  deepest  and  where  It  Is 
most  dangerous,  particularly  In  case  of  war. 
Is  the  organized  labor  moverpent.  But  here 
the  pro-Communist  leadership — typified  by 
Harry  Bridges,  Mike  Quill.  Freddy  Myers, 
Donald  Henderson,  Reld  Robinson,  James 
Malles.  et  al.— ;ls  strikingly  non-Jewls4i, 
whereas  the  opposition  to  that  leadership, 
typified  by  David  Ehiblnsky,  Morris  Musterv 
Jack  Altman.  counts  many  Jews. 

Perhaps  the  foregoing  summation  is 
weighted  In  favor  of  the  Jews,  though  I  am 
trying  to  be  objective.  But  even  If  It  Is 
heavtty  discounted,  the  unfairness  of  the 
Jewish  b<4*hevl8m  charge  still  remains  In 
clear  rellef!\ 

This  despite  the  fact  that  the  member- 
ship— not  the  leadership — of  the  American 
Communist  Party  Itself  In  this  country  is 
strongly  Jewish.  Exact  figures  are  not  avail- 
able. Gitlow,  In  his  book  I  Confess,  put  It 
at  about  IS  percent.  Other  estimates  are  as 
high  as  50  percent.  In  New  York  City,  where 
about  one-fourth  of  the  whole  party  mem- 
bership Is  Concentrated,  the  Jewish  con- 
tingent probably  exceeds  50  percent. 

Let  us  keep  in  mind,  however,  that  we  are 
dealing  with  a  "party  which  claims  no  more 
than  80,000  memt>ers  and  whose  actual  paid- 
up  membership  In  good  standing  Is  less  than 
half  the  number,  whose  official  newspaper, 
the  Daily  Worker,  which  Is  circulated  all  over 
the  country,  has  only  some  25,000  readers. 
•  E^en  a  substantial  Jewish  percentage  of 
that  party  therefore  represents  only  an  In- 
finitesimal fraction  of  the  American  Jewish 
population — a  fraction  so  minute  that  In  the 
larger  picture  of  Jewish  life  It  fades  Into 
nothingness. 

It    Is    unfair    and    mischievous   to    blame^ 
the  Jewish  community  of  5,000.000  for  the 
handful  attracted  by  the  Communist  l^arty. 
It  Is  a  minority  disowned,  disliked  and  at  l>est 
pitied  by  American  Jewry  as  a  whole. 

That  Infinitesimal  minority  Is  concen- 
trated in  a  few  cities,  largely  In  Immigrant 
areas.  It  Is  emphatically  untypical  of  Amer- 
ican Jews  as  a  whole,  who  are  deeply  In- 
dividualistic In  their  economic  Ideas,  deeply 
democratic  In  their  political  preferences.  <■ 

The  Jewish  workers  attracted  by  the  Com- 
munist Party  are  mostly  Russian  In  origin. 
They  have  a  natural  nostalgic  emotion  fort' 
anything  Russian;  unhappily  that  Includes 
Sovletlsm,  at>out  which  they  have  rose-tinted 
Illusions.  The  czarlst  dynasty  meant  for 
them  ■  pogtoms  and  discrimination.  Its 
political  heirs,  though  tyrants  themselves, 
unavoidably  have  a  certain  glamour  In  the 
eyes  of  these  refuf?ee8  from  persecution. 
Against  this  background  the  remarkable  fact 
Is  that  so  few  American  Jews  have  swadlowed 
the  Communist  line,  trimmed  as  It  Is  with 
fake-ldealUt  and  race-equality  bait, 

•Another  significant  point:  If  some  Jews 
are  snared  by  the  Communist  Party,  tbey  do 
not  long  remain  snared.  The  turnover  ih 
the  Communist  Party  here  Is  fantastically 
high- averaging  about  40  percent  a  year. 
A  member  cf  4  or  5  years'  standing  is  a  vet- 
eran.    This    meaiib    that   workers   who   take 
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the'  bait  do  not  remain,  on  the  hook  very 
long. 

The  Jewish'  comnaunlty  In  the*  United 
States  has  during,  many  generations  devel- 
oped great  social  an/S  philanthropic  organ- 
izations': the  Arbelter  Ring  (Workmen's 
Circle);  the  Oewerkschaften  (United  Hebrew 
Trades);  the  JeYi»h  Labor  Committee;  B'nal 
B'rlth;  the  American  Jewish  Committee. 
Takeh  together,  these  talk  for  the  millions — 
and  they  are  not  merely  not  Communist  but 
antl-Communtst. 

Totalltarlanlsfi  in  any  form.  In  the' final 
analysis,  is  alien  to  the  spirit  of  the  Jewish 
people,  who  are  anything  but  coUectlvlst. 
Despite  the  aberrations  of  a  few,  the  average 
Jew  knows  In  his  bones  that  as  a  minority 
group  Jewry  has  no  chance  for  equality  aiid 
normal  existence  except  In  Ulieral  democratic 
societies. 

How  did  the  myth  that  communism  Is  a 
Jewish  movement  arise? 

To  begin  with  it  was  deliberately  fostered 
by  the  most  reactionary  elements  In  Russia, 
the  so-called  Black  Hundreds  and  their  Ilk. 
They  sought  to  turn  the  antl-Semltlsm  of 
the  darkest  masses  In  their' tragedy-ridden  ' 
land  against  the  Bolsheviks,  by  Identifying 
them  with  Jews.  They  even,  laijeled  Lenin,  ^ 
who  came  of  the  lower  Russian  nobility,  a 
Jew. 

Because  a  great  many  Jews,  and  In  particu- 
lar Leon  Trotsky,  did  play  a  prominent  role 
In  the  revolution,  the  propaganda  took. 
Then  came  Hltlerlsm  In  Europe.  With  dia- 
bolical skill  the  Nazis  expanded  the  lie  about 
Jewish  bolshevlsm  and  gave  It  universal  clr-f 
culatlon.  1T>"e  Job  begun  by  the  Black  Hun- 
dreds was  thus  finished  by  the  brown  ma- 
rauders— and  distorted  minds  everywhere, 
America  Included,  soaked  up  the  malicious 
invention. 

The  delusion  that  the  Kremlin  regime  Is 
donUnated  by  Jews  Is  one  of  the  nialnstays 
of  such  minds.  Let  us  therefore  examine  It 
brlefiy. 

Karl  Marx,  whom  the  Communists  claim  as 
the  father  of  their  faith,  would  hardly  ac- 
knowledge the  totallta)Man  set-up  In  Russia 
today  as  his  own  progeny.  In  any  case,  he 
was  a  Jew — a  Jew  who  weis  baptized  as  a 
child,  denied  his  racial  heritage  and  at  times 
wrote  like  a  rabid  anti-Semite.  His  most 
prominent  associate  and  alter  ego,  Friedrich 
Engels,  was  a  Christian.  Not  one  of  the  so- 
cial philosophers  upon  whom  Marx  and 
Engels  based  their  system — St.  Simon, 
Fourier,  Hegel,  etc. — was  Jewish. 

lii  czarlst  Russia,  the  Jews  were  a  perse- 
cuted minority,  living  In  restricted  areas,  .• 
denied  the  rights  of  full  citizenship.  Like 
other  minority  races,  they  could  have  no  love 
for  t^e  established  order  and  were  drawn  to 
the  revolutionary  movements.  There  were 
many  Jews  in  the  ranks  of  revolution  In  the 
czars'  empire  for  the  same  reason  that  there 
were  many  Georgians — Stalin  among  them — 
and  Armenians. 

But  even  in  dark  Russia  and  in  the  face  of 
terrible  provocafteL^r^pp- extremism,  the  Jews 
tended    to    Jolii    the    moderate,^  democratic  ^ 
groups   ratherlthan   the   extremists.     The.lr- 
largest  organization  was  tire  Bund,  a  mod- 
erate-socialist allnement. 

In  the  actual  revolution  of  1917,  a  galaxy 
of  brilliant  Jews  emerged  In  the  Bolshevik 
camp — Trotsky,  Zlnovlev,  Kamenev.  Radek, 
Urltzky,  Lltvlnov  and  others.  Because  their 
counterrevolution  against  Kerensky's  demo- 
cratic regime  succeeded,  history  has  mag- 
nified these  names  until  they  seem  to  fill  the 
whole  stage  of  that  period. 

The  antl-Jewlsli  propaganda  conveniently 
forgets  that  Jews  were  even  more- niimerous 
and  more  prominent  In  the  Mcnshevlk  and 
Social  Revolutionary  camps — In  the  groups, 
that  Is,  opposing  bolshevlsm. 

Within  the  Bolshevik  high  command .  Jews 
were  always  a  distinct  minority.  The  found- 
ers of  the  party  and  Its  most  active  leaders 


from  1903  to  1908  were  Lenin,  MalinOv^ky. 
Skvortzev-Stepanov,  Vorovsky.  Professof  Polt-. 
rovsky,  BonchTBruchevlch,  Rumyantze\t— not 
a  Jew  among  ^hem.  Only  much  later  some 
Jews  began  to  achieve  posts  of  leadership. 

Of  the  124,000  Communist  members  In  the 
Russian  ruling  party  in  1918.  the  first  Soviet 
year,  only  3.200  or  2.6  percent ^were  iJews. 
Today  the  percentage  is  almost  nortnkl  in 
i;elation  to  the  Jewish  population  in  the 
country.  ' 

After  the  revolution,  and  especially  since 
Stalin's  rise  to  power.  Jews  have  tended  to 
disappear  from  the  uppermost  Soviet  hier- 
archy. There  Is  now  only  one.  Lazaar  Ka- 
ganovlch,  among  the  14  who  make  iw  the 
•all-powerful  Politburo  which  rules  Russia 
and  the  world  Communist  forces.        i- 

Jews,  it  is  too  often  forgotten,  held  first 
place  among  the  victims  of  the  revolution. 
Being  mainly  small  traders,  they  felj  Into 
the  categories  of  capitalist  and  boiirgeols 
elements  told  off  for  extermination.  Tlia 
groups  in  Russia  officially  denied  a  volje,  the 
right  to  rations  aritl  other  privileges  M  full 
citizenship,  during  the  1920s  and  early 
1930's',  were  known  as  lishentzl.  Thirty-five 
percent  of  all  Jews  were  In  this  outlaw  class, 
as  agalnrt  5  or  6  percent  lor  the  whole  Soviet 
population.     •  j 

While  Yiddish  Is  a  legal  mlnorltjf  lan- 
guage, Hebrew  is  forbidden  and  Zionist!  views 
are  punished  as  treason  to  the  U.  S.'  S.  R. 
*  As  for  religious  Jews — and  at  the  outsdt  they 
were  the  great  majority — their  life  hafc  been 
one  long  ordeal  of  persecution.  It  Is  no  acci- 
dent, therefore,  that  hundreds  of  thoasands 
of  Jews  are  fleeing  from  Sovlet-don^nated 
regions  behind  the  Iron  curtain.  j 

At  the  end  of  M^5  the  Soviet  goverhment 
gave  certain  cat^orles  of  Polish  Jevus  who 
found  themselves  within  the  Soviet;  fron- 
tiers the  choice  of  accepting  Soviet  citizen- 
ship or  leaving.  All  of  them,  num'berlng 
about  150.000  and  Including  thousands  of 
Communists,  chose  to  depart.  They  had  no 
Illusions  about  the  troubles  that  awaited 
them  outside,  but  anything  seemed  t<^  them 
preferable  to  life  In  Stalin's  country.  ,It  was 
m  effect  a  poll  of  Jewish  sentiment' about 
the  Soviet  paradise  and  It  registered  (unani- 
mous opposition.  t 

The  anti-Semitic  legend  that  the 'Soviet 
regime  Is  somehow  Jewish  thus  makes  no 
more  sense  than  the  related  myth  that  Amer- 
ican communfsm  Is  Jewish. 
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Speech  of  Hon.  William  B.  Um steady  From 
Raleigh,  N.  C,  on  May  18,  1948 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARK^ 

OF  (, 

HON.  WILLIAM  B.  UMSTEAD 

OF  NORTH  CAROLINA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  aJTATES 

Saturday,  June  19  (legislative  day  of 
Tuesday.  June  15).  1948    , 

Mr.  UMSTEAD.    Mi ,  President.  I  ask 
,  liinanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  a  speech  delivered  by  nieuM^er^ 
a  State-wide  radio  hookup  from  Raleigh, 
N.  C,  the  evening  of  May  18,  1948J 

There  being  no  objection,  the  ajddress 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows:  i 

Ladles  and  gentlemen,  the  time  haa  now 
come  for  me  to  thank  the  p>eople  crfj  North 
Carolina  for  the  many,  very  many,  expres- 
sions of  confidence  and  support  whldb  have 
come  to  me  In  unprecedented  volume  during 
the  past  few  weeks.  .  I  also  wish  to  express 
my  deep  tlianks  and  appreciation  to  all  those 
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my  candidacy  to  succeed 

United  States  Senate.     I  now 
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than  8  weeks.  It  had  my  support  at  every 
turn,  and  as  chairman  of  the  State  Demo- 
cratic executive  committee  I  advocated  the 
good-health  program  throughout  North  Caro- 
lina. I  went  to  Washington  in  1946  at  my 
own  expense,  more  than  18  months  before 
I  became  a  Member  of  the  Senate,  to  testify 
in  favor^f  the  passa^  of  the  Hill-Burton 
bill  to  provide  fiends  to  assist  in  the  con- 
struction of  hospitals  and  medical-care  cen- 
ters without  Federal  control.  This  bill  was 
late^  passed  by  Congress,  and  In  1947,  as  a 
Member  of  the  Senate,  it  was  my  pleasure  to 
vote  to  provide  funds  under  the  act  to  make 
the  medical -care  program  in  North  Cr.rolina 
and  elsewhere  possible.  There  is  enough 
glory  in  this  great  undertaking  for  everyone 
who  had,  a  part  in  its  success.  I  claim  only 
to  have  had  a  modest  part  in  its  development, 
and  although  I  do  not  wish  to  appear  Im- 
modest in  relating  my  part  In  this  matter. 
I  do  wish  to  keep  the  record  straight  and  to 
give  credit  to  the  great  number  of  men  and 
women  who  wholeheartedly  gave  of  their 
time,  energy,  and  money  to  the  success  of 
this  great  achievement. 

Time  does  not  permit  me  to  discxiss  all  of 
the  matters  which  have  been  acted  upon 
since  I  have  been  a  Member  of  the  Senate, 
nor  all  of  the  legislation  now  pending  be- 
fore that  body.  Many  such  matters  of  grave 
and  serious  concern  I  have  discussed  from 
time  to  time  in  this  campaign  in  varlouj 
parts  of  North  Carolina.  I  have  frankiy  pre- 
sented many  of  the.  problems  now  facing  our" 
Nation  and  the  world.  These  are  perilous 
limes,  fraught  with  many  hazards  and  dan- 
gers. Experience  in  Federal  affairs  and  Ffed- 
eral  legislation  has  perhaps  never  been  mere 
lipportant  than  it  is  today. 

When  a  Member  of  the  United  Stat^  Sen- 
ate Is  faced  with  definite  legislation  affect- 
ing the  life,  the  liberty,  and  the  property  of 
individuals,  or  aflecting  the  peace  of  the 
world,  such  as  the  European .  recovery  pro- 
gram, the  reduction  of  taxes,  civil  rights 
leglslaUop,  or. legislation  kffedtlng  the  rights 
of  labor,  industry,  and  the,  general  public, 
and  after  bills  are  carefully  considered,  first 
by  the  committees  and  then  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate,,  thve  comes  a  time  when  the 
clerk  calls  the  roll,  then  each  Senator,  as  h  s 
name,  is  called,  on  hla'own  responsibility 
and  without  evasion,  mtist  vote  either  "yes" 
or  "no."  These  votes  become  a  part  of  the 
written  recorjl. 

^IjV^is  record  each  Senator  Is  Judged.  The 
people  back  home  have  a  right  to  know  how 
each  Senator  voted.  They  have  the  right  to 
weigh  his  record  in  the  balance,  and  to  decide 
if  he  is. Worthy  of  their  confidence  and  en- 
titled to  their  support.  My  record,  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  House  and  since  I  have  been  in  the 
Senate,  is  written.  In  every  Instance,  after 
conscientious  study  and  consideration.  I  have 
been  eulded  solely  by  what  appeared  to  me  to 
be  for- the  best  Interest  of  ail  the  people  of 
my  State  and  Nation.  So  far  as  I  know,  no 
atuck  has  been  made  upon  my  l^lslative 
record  except  by  leaders  6f  organized  labor. 
Therefore,  If  my  record  meets  with  your  ap- 
proval, then  I  feel  entitled  to  ask  your  sup- 
port on  M^y  29. 

Every  candidate  for  tlie  high  office  of 
United  States  Senator  should  be  wUling  to 
express  his  views,  when  called  upon  to  do  so, 
concerning  laws,  national  In  scope,  affecting 
the  welfare  of  the  pec^le  generally,  or  to 
state  his  position,  in  cases  where  the  facts  are 
known,  on  pending  '.eglslaUon  of  vital  inter- 
est to  the  general  public. 

On  February  28,  and  since  that  time,  I  have 
repeatedly  expressed  regret  that  the  President 
recommended  to  Congress  enactment  of  the 
so-called  clvU-rlghU  program,  which  Includes 
anantl-poll-tax.  an  antllynchlng.  and  an 
rtSPC  bill,  All  of  these  are  now  pending  In 
Congress.  I  am  opposed  to  each  of  them,  and 
believe  that  all  Democrats  shoqld  oppoeey- 
them.  I  have  also  stated  that  undertaking 
to  pass  such  legislation  would  be  unwise  at 


any  time,  and  particularly  now.  when  we  drb 
struggling  with  so  many  problems  of  ^vlt^l 
concern  at  home  and  abroad.  The  passage  of 
two  of  these  bills  would  result  in  bitter  dis- 
agreement and  division  among  our  people  at 
a  time  when  unity  Is  so  essential  to  success. 
Furthermore^  the  bills  referred  to  constitute 
an  unwarranted  invasion  of  State  sovereignty 
and  go  beyond  the  limits  clesriy  fixed  by  the 
Constitution  ^f  the  United  Statetf. 

The  anti-pdll-tax  bill  is  of  profound  Impor- 
tance because  of  the  principle  Involved.  It 
would  be  the  beginning,  and  would  open  the 
way  for  the  Federal  Government  to  determine 
all  qualifications  for  voting  and  take  chaj-ge 
of  our  election  machinery.  Few  things  coujd 
be  more  dangerous  or  further  from  the  objec- 
tive and  intention  of  the  founding  fathers.  ^ 
The  antllynchlng  bill  Is  purely  a  political  '^ 
measure.,  If  the  Federal  Government  may 
take  over  the  police  power  of  the  States  In 
this  one  Instance  it  may  do  so  in  all,  and 
any  constitutional  guaranty  to  tiie<contrary 
would  be  gone.  Such  legislation  would  be 
dangerous  to  the  lives  and  liberty  of  citizens 
everywhere. 

Even  worse  tnan  the  aatl-poU-tax  bill  and 
the  antllynchlng  bill  U  the  FEPC  bUI.  It 
would  eliminate  by  Federal  control  the  free 
choice  of  employment  by  both  employers  and 
employees.  Under  its  provisions  the  Federal 
Government  would  employ  and  send  Into 
each  State  a  great  force  of  Inspectors,  inves- 
tigators, and  Federal  policemen  to  pry  Into 
the  details  of  every  business  affecting  com- 
merce, and  would  result  In  unparalleled  chaos 
and  confusion.  In  North  Carolina  it  would 
not  work.  Discord  and  friction  and  bitter- 
ness would  be  the  result.  The  Federal  Gov- 
ernment has  no  moral  or4egal  right  to  force 
upon  the  people  conditions  sych  as  would  be 
created  by  this  law.  Nothing  should  be  done 
to  disturb  the  peaceful  relations  now  existing 
among  the  people  of  North  Carolina. 

When  the  Federal  Government  exerclsM 
the  power  to  determine  who  should  vote  and 
takes  charge  of  elections,  when  it  takes  over 
the  police  power  of  the  States,  and  when  it 
undertakes  to  Interfere  with  and  pass  upon 
the  hiring*  and  firing  of  the  employees  of  all 
who  are  engaged  in  a  business  affecting  com- 
merce, then,  in  truth  .and  in  fact.  State  lines 
will  have  been  wiped  out,  and  tHe  porwer 
reserved  to  the  States  by  the  Constitution- 
will  no  longer  exist. 

Today  constitutional  govemmrnt  every- 
where Is  seriously  threatened.  Our  own  Re- 
public Is  put  to  the  test  as  never  before. 
The  Congress  of  the  United  States  Is  faced 
with  the  greatest  problems  on  every  hand. 
Surely  this  can  be  no  time  to  weaken  the 
structure  of  our  Constitution  and  our  dual 
system  of  government  by  legislation  that 
would  spread  discord  and  bitterncaa  ai^Mig 
our  people.  ^ 

It  his  been  said  that  the  race  question 
has  been  injected  into  this  campaign.  If  so. 
by  whom?  Mr.  George  L.  Googe,  of  Atlanu! 
Ga.,  in  his  speech  In  Wilmington,  N.  C.  on 
August  13.  1947,  injected  the  rale  question 
Into  the  politics  of  every  Southerh  State.  I  . 
have  not  used  thfc  word  "race"  except  In  re- 
ferring to  the  speech  of  Mr.  Googe  and  In 
quoting  the  word  "race"  from  the  pending 
FEPC  bill.  It  Is  to  be  admitted,  however, 
that  Insofar  as  the  antllynchlng  bill  and 
the  FEPC  bill  Involve  race  questions,  it  Is  an 
issue  in  many  States  where  there  is  a  contest 
for  a  seat  In  Congress. 

I  have  taken  my  position  against  these 
measxires  on  the  sound  ground  of  the  lack 
of  power  on  the  part  of  Congress  to  enact 
this  legislation,  and  I  have  no  desire  to  dis- 
cuss, and  do  not  Intend  to  be  led  into  a  dis- 
cussion of.  the  race  question.  I  did  not  in- 
troduce these  bills.  I  regret  that  they  have 
been  Introduced,  and  that  they  are  now 
f  pending  before  the  Senate.  But  they  are 
pending,  and  will  either  be  voted  on  at  this 
or  sotne  subsequent  session  of  Congress.     I 
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haVe_atated  my  position,  and  the  people  are 
entitled  to  know  the  position  of  every  can- 
didate for  the  United  States  Senate  on  these 
Issues.  They  are  now  before  the  people.  I 
therefore,  here  and  now  ask  my  opponent. 
If  he  Is  nominated  and  elected  to  the  United 
States  Senate,  if  he  will  vote  for  or  against 
the  anti-poll-tax  bill,  the  antllynchlng  bill, 
and  the  FEPC  bill.  The  people  are  entitled 
to  know,  and  I  am  requesting  of  him  a 
direct  answer  without  evasion. 

As  to  the  many  votes  I  have  cast  both 
in  the  House  and  Senate  during  nearly  8 
years  In  the  Congress,  I  seem  to  have  had 
only  one  group  to  seriously  question  my 
vote.  That  vote  wa«  fpr  tlie  Taft-Hartley 
bill.  The  necessity  for  this  bill  arose  In  tha^ 
following  manner:  J, 

■^-Between  July  1935,  and  January  1947vJ0ine 
labgr  leaders  abused  the  rights  granted  un- 
der the  Wagner  Act.  and  began  to  exercise 
their  powers  in  ways  which  disregarded  tiie 
public«welfare.  and  in  some  Instances  chal- 
lenged the  power  of  the  Government  Itaelf. 
Labor  disputes  Increased.  During  the  war 
years,  the  patriotic  restraints  of  wartimCj 
and  the  efforts  of  the  War  La6or  Board  mai». 
tained  some  degree  of  industrial  peace.  But 
even  during  those  years,  there  were  some 
labor  leaders  who  defied  the  general  wel- 
fare of  the  people.  Mr.  John  L.  Lewis  called 
a  coal  strike  In  the  midst  of  World  War  11. 
After  the  war.  strikes  were  called  in  Indus- 
trie.? which  affected  the  public  health,  se- 
curity, and  general  welfare  of  the  people. 
This  was  Illustrated  by  another  coal  strike 
called  by  Mr.  John  L.  Lewis  In  cold  weather, 
when  his  power  had  grown  so  great  that  he 
defied  an  order  of  a  Federal  court  of  the 
United  States,  and  was  tried  and  convicted 
of  contempt.  Furthermore,  certain  labor 
leaders  assumed  a  tremendous  power  over 
the    rank   and   file   of  linlon   members. 

By  the  time  the  Eightieth  Congress  con- 
vened in  January.  1947.  It  was  clear  that 
public  opinion  In  the  Nation  demanded  ac- 
tion upon  this  question.  After  weeks  and 
months  of  hearings,  thorough  debate,  and 
detailed  consideration,  it  became  law  by  an 
overwhelming  vote,  clearly  indicating  a  de- 
mand from  the  people  of  the  Nation  for  the 
enactment  of  this  legislature  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  general  welfare.  It  did  hot 
destroy  the  legal  recognition  of  unions.  It 
did  n9t  eliminate  unfair  labor  practices  on 
the  part  of  the  employers  contained  in  the 
original  act.  It  was  not  a  perfect  bill. 
However.  It  did  offer  some  measure  of  pro- 
tection to  the  American  people,  and  a  large 
amount  of  protection  to  members  of  unions 
and  to  workers  in  general. 

Mr.  George  L.  Googe,  an  out-of -State  la- 
bor leader  of  Atlanta.  Ga..  ki  a  speech  in 
Wilmington  last  August  13,*  Is  quoted  as 
saying: 

"Tlvat  Increased  labor  activity  would  spell 
defeat  for  the*  North  Carolina  Senators  In 
their  reelection  efforts.  Senator  Umstead 
was  singled  out  for  an  especially  bitter  at- 
tack because  the  Senator  supported  the 
Taft-Hartley  bill." 

I  did  not  at  that  time  take  this  hot- 
weather  speech  of  an  aut-of-State  labor 
leader  very  seriously;  however,  on  February 
23  of  this  year,  Mr.  Googe  wAs  In  our  State 
again.  This  time  he  met  with  the  United 
Labor  Political  Committee  for  North  Caro- 
lina, and  I  am  informed.  ©ut-o^State  CIO 
leaders,  at  the  Yadkin  Hotel  In  Salisbury, 
N.  C,  to  make  political  plans.  After  an  all- 
day  meeting  the  word  was  passed  down  to 
the  local  unions  that  I  must  be  defeated. 
It  la  now  evident  that  Mr.  Googe  and  the 
out-of-state  CIO  leaders  were  convincing 
In  tifelr  demands  that  the  voters  of  North 
Carolina  should  follow  out-of-State  dicta- 
tion as  to  how  they  should  vote. 

On  Tuesday  night.  May  11.  both  candi- 
dates for  the  Senate  were  on  the  same  plat- 
form  iii^J^fUson.     Each  candidate   was   pre- 


sented vn-itten  question^  by  some  of  thosa 
present.  One  question  addressed  to  both 
candidates  was  as  follows:  *    ' 

I  "I  .want  to  know  how  both  Senators  stand 
ton  the  Taft-Hartley  labor  bill.  I  have  read 
that  Senator  Umstead  voted  for  this  meas- 
ur'e.  I  want,  to  know  if  Mr.  Brooghton 
woitld  have  voted  for  this  bill,  as  it  passed 
the  jsenate.  if  he  had  been  a'  Member  of 
the/unlted  States  Senate  at  that  time." 

^y  opponent  gave  no  dirpct  answer  to  this 
cfuestion  and   I   quote   as  follows   from   an 
/editorial  which  appeared  thereafter  in  the 
/Wilson  dally  newspaper: 

"The  campaign  Issues:  Of  late.  Senator 
William  B.  Umstead  has  been  under  ^re 
from  the  labor  leaders.  They're  after  his 
scalp  because  he  voted  for  the  Taft-Hartley 
Act.  If.  then,  they're  to  vote  against  Senator 
Umstead.  they  must  vote  for  his  opponent, 
former  Governor  J.  Melville  Brotighton.  Now 
how  would  Broughton  have  voted  had  he* 
been  in  the  Senate  at  that  time? 

"A  lot  of  persons  In  Wilson  tried  the  other* 
night  to  find  out.  They  pointedly  asked  the 
former  Governor  how  he  would  have  voted 
In  like  circumstances.  Broughton.  however, 
evaded.  He  wasn't  in  the  Senate  and  there- 
fore he  didn't  have  to  vote.  Since  the  bill  Is 
a  law.  It  doesn't  have  to  come  before  thrf 
Senate  again,  except  for  amendment  or  re- 
peat Why,  then,  should  he  commit  him- 
self? V 

"But  isn't  that  political?  If  the  CIO  lead- 
ers are  after  Senator  Umstead's  scalp,  won't 
Broughton  be  the  beneficiary?  And  since  he 
will  be,  can  we  understand  why  he  doesn't 
want  to  commit  himself?  But  isn't  the  cam- 
paign bigger  than  that?  Would  not  any  rep- 
resentative from  North  Carolina,  if  placed  in 
the  position  Senator  Umstead  was,  have  done 
what  he  did? 

"The  Times  is  bringing  this  out  not  be- 
cause it  wants  to  become  a  partisan  in  the 
campaign.  It's  doing  so  because  it  feels 
certain  Broughton.  had  he  been  in  the  Sen- 
ate, would  have  done  what  Umstead  did. 
If  the  Times  is  right  in  that  surmise,  why 
then,  doesn't  Broughton  come  out  In  the 
open  and  take  the  issue  out  of  politics?  Do 
we  have  statesmen  running  for  office  or  do 
we  have  the  old-style  politicians?" 

In  the  speech  I  made  at  the  Wilson  meet- 
ing. I  openly  declared  my  stand  on  this  ques- 
tion and  have  done  so  many  times  in  t.b« 
State.  I  was  puzzled  as  to  why  my  opponeiit 
hesitated  to  answer  directly  and  without 
evasion  a  question  in  which  all  the  people  in 
North  Carolina  are  Interested.  However, 
perhaps  there  is  a  reason.  I  have  recently 
been  Informed  that  my  opponent  for  the 
Senate  attended,  for  more  than  an  hotir.  the 
meeting  In  Salisbury  on  February  23.  prev- 
iously referred  to,  and  that  Mr.  George  L. 
Googe,  of  Atlanta,  and  out-of-State  CIO  lead- 
ers were  present.  I  am  also  informed  that 
at  the  end  of  the  conference,  it  was  under- 
stood that  nothing  should  be  made  public 
concerning  the  proceedings  or  who  were 
present. 

In  the  Jight  of  these  circumstances,  it  is 
not  hard  to  understand  why  Senator  Pepper, 
frequently  a  spokesman  for  labor  leaders,  was 
obtained  to  deliver  in  my  home  town  of 
.Durham  a  tirade  ag^alnst  the  Taft-Hartley 
act  last  Sunday,  and  to  advocate  Its  outright 
repeal.  I  shall  not  be  surprised  to  hear  of 
more  out-of-State  speakers  coming  to  North 
Carolina  to  tell  the  union  members  and  other 
citizens  what  they  must  do  on  May  29- 

I  am  advised  that  they  plan  to  make  North 
Carolina  an  example  for  the  other  States  to 
follow;  that  they  plan  to  Join  all  the  unions 
together  in  an  effort  to  defeat  me,  and  sup- 
ported by  out-of-State  speakers  such  as  the 
Senator  from  Florida,  to  show  the  other 
States  what  foreign  leadership  and  propa- 
ganda can  accomplish  In  North  Carolina 
politics. 


If  I  had  not  voted  to  curb  the  power  I  of 
certain  labor  dictators.  I  would  have  been 
unfaithful  to  the  union  members  of  this 
country,  to  the  unorganized  workers,  to  t^e 
farmers,  the  school  teachers,  the  clerks,  t^e 
housewives,  the  merchants,  and  the  mllUoins 
whoir^sked  their  lives  In  combat  on  foreign 
soil  to  preserve  freedom  and  destroy  dicta- 
tors, and  to  the  general  pybllc.  I  would  also 
have  been  tmfaithful  to  our  national  het-1- 
tage,  to  the  fundamental  principles  upon 
which  our  Government  is  bsised,  and  to  all 
those  since  the  fundation  of  thL")  Republic 
who  have  worked  and  struggled  In  the  belief 
that  there  should  be  equal  rights  to  all  and 
special  privileges  to  none.  j 

I  have  stated  my  position.  This  is  botlij  a 
State  and  a  national  issue.  The  people  are 
entitled  to  know  the  position  of  every  candi- 
date for  the  United  States  Senate  on  tAis 
vital  question.  I  therefore  here  and  now 
my  opponent  if  he  had  been  a  Memt>er  of 
United  States  Senate  In  1947  would  he  hi 
voted  for  or  against  the  Taft-Hartley  labor 
bill  as  It  passed  the  Seriate.  I  also  here  and 
now  ask  my  opponent  if  he  Is  nommated  and 
elected  to  the  United  States  Senate  with  the 
help  of  the  labor  vote  In  North  Carolina  if  he 
will  vote  for  or  against  the  straight-out  repeal 
of  the  Taft-Hartley  law  as  it  is  now  written, 
which  repeal  is  undoubtedly  the  present  aim 
of  the  labor  leaders  of  America. 

North  Carolinians  should  think,  speak,  and 
act  together  on  May  29  concerning  these  Ita- 
•portant  subjects.  I  appeal  to  all  who  agree 
with  the  position  I  have  expressed  on  th^ 
vital  Issues  to  rally  to  my  standard  pti 
May  29.      >  I 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOSEPH  C.  O'MAHONEY 

OF   WYOMING 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Saturday,  June  19 ^.legislative  day  of 
Tuesday.  Jun^lS),  1948 

Mr.  O'MAHONEY.  Mr.  President.  t>h 
June  iS,  Pre.sident  Truman  was  present 
at  a  Sunday  morning  breakfast  given 
under  the  auspices  of  the  International 
Labor  Organization  at  the  Fairmont 
Hotel  at  San  Francisco,  Calif.  It  will  be 
remembered  that  ouf  Government  is 
represented  at  the  ILO  conference  by 
our  colleague,  the  senior  Senator  from 
Utah  [Mr.  Thomas]  and  by  the  Actipg 
Secretary  of  Labor.  Mr.  David  A.  Morse, 
who  has  just  been  appointed  director 
general  of  the  ILO.  I  ask  unanimo(Us 
consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Appendix 
of  the  Record,  the  text  of  the  extempt^- 
raneous  statement  which  was  made  on 
that  occasion  by  President  Truman. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
nient  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

ADDRESS    BT    PRESIDENT    THUMAN 

Mr.  Chairman  and  ladies  and  gentlemen  of 
the  ILO,  Mr.  Morse  persuaded  me  to  come  and 
have  breakfast  with  you.  and  I  am  very  happy^ 
that  I  am  able  to  do  it.  ,' 

I  have  a  hard  and  fast  ru)e  about  speec^ies 
on  Sunday,  You  see,  I  believe  that  6  day£r4n 
the  week  are  for  work  and  one  is  for  rest.  Of 
coifl^e,  I  have  never  caught  up  with  that. 
(Laughter.)  But  I  only  consented  to  say  a 
word  or  two  here  because  I  think  maybe  this 
organization  can  make — and  Is  making — a 
greater  contribution  to  peace  \n  the  world 
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this  organization  is  in  a  poal- 
nore  for  peace  In  the  world  than 
arganlzation  of  iu  kind  in  the 
tald  a  while  ago. 

pay  a  tribute  to  Mr.  Pbelan.  re- 
nt, or  presiding  of&cer,  or  what- 
»lled.  because  he  has  built  this 
up  over  the  29  ?|3ar8  that  he  has 
of  it.     He  came  to  the  White 
nvlted  me  to  come  to  this  break- 
told  him  that  I  thought  I  wpuld 
couldn't  poaslbly  get  here.    Well, 
so  busy  that  I  managed  to  get 
because  I  decided  to  accept 
the  University  of  California 
it  became  convenient  ^or  me 
here.    And  I  am  certainly  happy 
had  that  opportunity. 

is  represented  from  the 

by  buslneas  and  labor  and  gov- 

Morse  and  Senator  Thomas — 

r  from  Utah — Mr.  Morse,  the 

and  Acting  Secretary  of  La- 

tatlves  of  the  Government 

Mr.  Zellerbach  repre- 
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3tateg.  ^--^ 
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lioz,  and  then  took  off  their  own 
lives  that  four  young  men 
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of  the  ordinary  man  Is  right. 

what  I   want   to  Impress   upon 
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plenty  ot  help  and  asslatanca 


1  «ace— pcMfe.    We  want  peace  in 
Wf  want  every  country  in  the 
the  neceaaitiaa  of  life,  to  be 
Rrith  Its  neighbors  on  a  basis  of 
would  be  done  by. 
accdmplish   that,  there  will  be 
whatever  about  our  getting  along 
I  tried  to  make  that  perfectly 
over  at  the  stadium,  and  I 
we   are   approaching   that  sort 
In    the   world.    The   United 
a  fundamental  start  in  un- 
The  United  Nations  some  day 
Jvist  as  the  United  States  came 
when  they  adopted  the  Con- 
the  United  States.     It  took  80 
ement  that  Constitution,  and  if 
United  Natlcns  to  work  as  a 
,  In  which  all  the  dlfficultlca 
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between  tly  United  Nations  can  be  settled 
as  we  settle  them  between  SUtes  in  the 
United  States,  we  will  have  no  difficulty 
whatever,  and  never,  never  will  we  have  to 
use  this  atomic  release  for  anything  but  the 
welfare  of  mankind.  That's  all  I  am  in- 
terested In.  I  jrsnt  to  see  that  the  results 
of  the  good  things  that  came  out  of  this 
terrible  war  through  which  we  went  are  u.sed 
in  the  future  for  the  welfare  of  mankind,  and 
not  for  its  destruction.  That  Is  the  only 
ambition  I  have.  That  Is  the  only  ambition 
I  have  ever  had.  And  if  you  read  the  record, 
you  will  find  that  that  is  what  I  have  been 
working  for  ever  since  I  was  tinforxmate 
enough  to  be  President  of  the  United  States 
on  the  death  of  one  of  the  greatest  Preal- 
dents  the  country  ever  had — Franklin 
Roosevelt. 

If  I  can  carry  out  the  policies  which  he 
and  I  dlaeuaaed  a  month  or  so  before  he 
died,  there  will  be  peace  in  the  world.  Tou 
people  are  making  a  great  contrlbutloh. 

It  has  been  a  pleasure  to  come  over  here 
and  preach  a  Sunday  morning  sermon  to  you. 
[Applause.] 


A  ChallcBfe  to  Freedon 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  JOSEPH  H.  BALL 

or   MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Saturday.  June  19  (leoislative  day  of 
Tuesday.  June  15),  1948 

-r.  BALL.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unan- 
ifrfous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Avpendix  of  the  REC<5im  an  addpcs.s  en- 
tllled  "A  Challenge  to  Freedom"  deliv- 
e/ed  by  me  at  the  Colutnbus  Day  ban- 
(Tiet  of  the  Progressive  Club  of  Minne- 
apolis, at  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  on  October 
11.  1947. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printef^  In  the  Rkcoko. 
as  follows: 

It  ts  altogether  fitting,  at  this  dinner  on 
the  eve  of  the  four  hundred  and  flfty-flfth 
anniversary  of  the  landing  of  Columbus  at 
Cat  Island  In  the  Cadbbean,  to  talk  about 
freedom. 

N^t  only  did  Christopher  Columbus,  both 
In  his  luiconquerabie  spirit  and  in  his  wUling- 
nesa  to  aeatmie  great  risks  and  responsibili- 
ties  in  ord^  to  prove  hla  ideas,  exemplify 
the  sp^iv  9*  freedom.  But  whether  by 
chance  orUnvine  design,  this  lanrf  America, 
wteieh  hisViscovery  opened  to  settlement, 
became  theVreatest  experiment  in  freedom 
for  Individ  uia  men  and  women  recorded  in 
history.         / 

For  cenuiiie»  America  has  been  the  haven 
for  the  (oppressed  and  persecuted  of  other 
lands,  dfawn  here  by  the  freedom  and  oppor- 
tunltj^ur  fystem  offered  to  all.  and  driven 
h^fv  to  escape  arbitrary  and  dictatorial  ay*. 
ma  la  their  home  lands.  That  freedom  to 
tour  most  priceless  heritage,  and  it  is  our  task 
JO  guard  it  against  the  grave  threatr.  which 
lv\faces  in  our  time. 

truly^dangerous  challenge  to  freedom 
today  does  not  come  from  the  big  and  little 
tyrants  who  rule  so  many  nations  and  are 
striving  constantly  to  enalave  more  millions. 
■Qiat  is  an  obvious  threat,  easy  to  recognlM 
and  raJatively  simple  to  meet. 

The  real  challenge  to  freedom  comes  from 
the  numerous  pollUcal  groups.  In  America 
and  elsewhere,  who  want  to-  make  it  the 
primary  function  of  government  to  guaran- 
tee complete  security  for  everyone  inatead 
d  to  usure  everyone  equal  opportunity  and 


the  maximum  freedom  consistent  with  the 
same  freedom  for  all  others. 

By  •freedom,"  I  mean  freedom  for  the  in- 
dividual. There  ta  no  other  kind.  Freedom 
means  nothing  in  relation  to  groups  or  or- 
ganizations. And  I  mean  both  political  and 
«conomlc  freedom.  The  two  are  Inseparable.- 
BeiHiomlc  freedom  is  the  individual's  right  to 
choose  his  own  occupation,  to  spend  his  own 
earnings  as  he  pleases,  to  own  property  and 
use  it  as  he  pleases,  subject  only  to  the  rules 
protecting  the  rights  of  hla  fellow  men. 

Whoever  can  dictate  to  an  individual  how 
and  where  he  may  earn  his  livelihood  can 
dictate  also  his  political  beliefs.  That  the 
Communists  know  this  well  Is  demonstrated 
by  the  way  they  seized  economic  control 
first  in  Tugoslavla.  Rumania,  and  Poland, 
and  then  proceeded  at  their  leisure  to  liqui- 
date political  opposition 
-  To  estimate  the  magnitude  of  the  chal- 
lenge to  freedom  today,  one  need  only  survey 
the  history  of  the  past  OOO  years  Fit>m  the 
Magna  Carta  until  the  turn  of  thla  century, 
individual  rights  and  freedoms  werelficreaa- 
ing  in  nearly  every  hmd  on  earth.  Since 
then '  individual  freedom  has  been  blotted 
"out  completely  In  one  nation  after  another, 
and  Ih  steadily  shrinking  in  many  othera 

Bu".  let's  look  at  the  converse  of  the  pic- 
ture. Until  the  turn  of  this  century,  th4  in- 
dividual's security,  both  economic  and  po- 
litical, likewise  was  increaaing  throughout 
the  world,  which  enjoyed  lu  first  century  of 
comparative  peace  and  freedom  from  war. 
Our  economic  security  was  not  perfect,  true. 
We  had  depressions.  Businessmen  went 
broke  and  workers  had  difficulty  finding  Jobs 
at  times.  But  compared  to  any  other  period 
In  history,  people  generally  enjoyed  unpre- 
cedented security  and  with  it  more  freedom 
than  ever  before  during  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury. Mankind  had  tapped  the  greatest  re- 
source on  earth,  the  Initiative  and  enterprise 
of  millions  of  individuals,  simply  by  freeing 
them  from  petty  and  arbitrary  restraints. 
FVeedom  snd  security  grew  hand  in  hand. 

But  along  toward  1900.  many  men.  some  of 
them  well-meaning  indlvldiials  and  others 
simply  greedy  for  power,  began  to  lecture  us 
so  vehemently  abput  the  few  f aulte  and  weak- 
nesses in  our  free  system,  that  they  and  many 
of  us  forgot  about  the  enormous  benefits  it 
had  brought  to  all  people. 

Sometimes  by  force,  btit  more  often  by 
promises  of  econorplc  security  in  return  for 
power  over  our  lives,  these  leaders  gained  con- 
trol of  one  nation  aiter  another.  The  restilt 
since  IBOd  has  been  not  only  a  steady  cur- 
tailment of  freedom  throughout  the  world, 
but  also  growing  Insecuritlr,  sUrvation  for 
millions,  and  one  great  waf  after  another. 

The  promises  of  those  whb  tdld  us  that  we 
must  rjninqulah  some  freedom  in  return  tor 
security  have  been  proven  false  again  and 
again.  But  heedless  of  this  plain  lesson  of 
history,  mlirions  of  Americans  seem  to  have 
forgotten  that  freedom  and  security  are  in- 
separable, that  they  must  grow  hand  In  band. 
They  listen  to  the  siren  promises  of  all  tiM 
little  political  groups  seekina  power,  who  pay 
lip  service  to  freedom,  while  at  the  same  time 
advocating  a  whole  series  of  measures,  like 
socialized  medicine,  price  control,  planned 
production  and  Ouvernment '  subaidles. 
which  are  sure  liV^^  end  to  liquidate 
freedom. 

Juat  in  case  you  are  thinking  that  I  am 
talking  only  about  some  union  leaders  who 
cannot  see  the  tyrannical  limitation  of  free- 
dom In  the  closed  ahop  and  secondary  boy-  . 
cott,  or  the  bureaucrats  who  are  convinced 
they  can  regulate  our  production  and  con- 
sumrption  much  better  through  Government 
planning  than  we  do  it  ourselves  through  a 
free  market,  let  me  remind  you  that  busi- 
ness executives  are  no  dlflerent  from  these 
other  groupe  in  their  forgetfuloeaa  of  free- 
dom. Every  time  any  bualneaman  sells  out 
to  monopoly,  tries  to  rig  a  free  market.  Or 
comes  pleading  to  Waahlngton  for  a  high 
tariff  or  a  subsidy  to  protect  him  from  the 
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rigors  of  free  competltto^^  he  Is  undermining 
a  free  system  just  as  effectively  as  are.  the 
blind  union  leaders  and  bureaucrats. 

I  have  seen  union  contracts  signed  by  busi- 
nessmen in  which  they  literally  signed  away 
control  of  their  ofin  businesses.  And  those 
men  profess  to  believe  in  ffee  eRterprise.  I 
know  all  the  alibis;  about  how  one  cannot 
fight  if  his  competitors  don't;  the  danger  of 
banltruptcy;  the  power  arrayed^n  the  other 
side.  But  where  would  you  and  I  be  If  our 
forefatlsers  had  listened  to  tlw  same  kind  of 
alibis  in  1775?  If  you  believe  In  freedom  and 
a  free  system,  you  fight  for  it.  without  alibis. 
You  don't  sell  your  bffthrlght  Itor  a  mess  of 
economic-seeunty  pottage.         ^» 

Let  me  make  this  clear.  We  In  Congress 
can  do  our  share,  and  are  doing  it,  by  writ- 
ing Into  the  law  proper  safeguards  for  free- 
dom. But  if  Individual  Americans,  em- 
ployers aiMP-empk»ye^wlke,  no  longer  have 
the  will  or  the  courage  to  fight  for  their 
rights  and  freedoms,  then  all  the  laws  Ih 
the  world  will  not  save  them.  That  is  why 
It  is  tough  to  be  free,  much  too|her  than 
to  be  slaves. 

.-■  The  paramount  political  Issue  facing  the 
United  States  this  year,  in  the  1948  cam- 
paign, and  probably  for  decades  to  come, 
is  whether  we  shall  solve  our  domestic  prob- 
lems by  metliods  that  expand  or  contract  the 
sum  total  of  freedoms  and  opportuniticfs 
enjoyed  by  all  of  us  as  individuals. 

There  are  only  two  ways  in  which  a  mod- 
ern industrial  society  can  solve  the  com- 
plicated problems  which  constantly'  arise  as 
this  or  that  group  acquired  too  great  eco- 
nomic or  political  power  and  begins  to  tram- 
ple on  the  -freedoms  and  opportunities  of 
others. 

One  way  is  simply  to  state  the  problem 
and  delegate  the  power  to  solve  It,  by  telling 
individuals  what  they  must  and  cannot  do. 
to  some  Government  bureau.  That  is  the 
modern  version  of  the  divine  right  of  kings 
and  is  first  cousin  to  the  dictatorships  of  the 
twentieth  century  in  Germany,  Italy,  and 
Russia 

The  other  way.  and  the  one  which  the 
United  States  has  followed,  with  some  di- 
greasions.  for  the  past  150  years,  whenever 
our  economic  or  social  system  gets  out  of 
balance  (usutilly  because  some  group  has 
gained  sufficient  power  to  rig  the  free  mar- 
ket), is  to  readjust  it  by  redefining  in  laws, 
explicit  and  applying  equally  to  all,  the 
rights  and  obligations  of  individuals  and 
organizations.  This  Is  the  more  difficult  way, 
but  all  history  demonstrates  that  it  is  the 
only  way  which  in  the  end  will  safeguard 
our  individual  freedoms. 
.  We  adopted  the  first  method  in  order  to 
mobilize  our  economy  for  the  Second  World 
War,  because  we  didn't  have  time  to  do  the 
Job  the  safer  way.  and  because  there  is  no 
workable  way  to  ^x  prices  or  allocate  pro- 
duction directly  in  a  law.  The  power  must 
be  delegated.  But  how  the  little  authori- 
tarian groups  which  have  attached  them- 
selves, like  barnacles,  to"  our  free  system 
screamed  when  Congress  began  to  liquidate 
these  dictatorial  controls  on  freedom.  They 
showed  their  real  philosophy  then. 

The  first  session  of  the  Eightieth  Congress, 
and  I  am  proud  that  it  was  under  Repub- 
lican leadership,  devoted  Itself  to  the  sec- 
ond and  only  liberal  method  of  solving  our 
problems.  In  that  session,  we  liquidated 
moat  war  controls,  we  trimmed  down  the 
funds  and  powers  of  Gpvemment  bureaus, 
and  we  freed  employees,  small  employers, 
and  the  public  from  the  autocratic  and  ir- 
responsible dictation  of  some  union  leaders. 

A  free  society  is  always  dynamic,  changing. 
New  problems  are  constantly- arising  as  cen- 
ters of  power  shift. -and  as  political  and  eco- 
nomic power  becomes  concentrated  in  dan- 
gerous proportions  in  certain  groups  or  Indi- 
viduals. It  Is  the  function  of  liberal  govern- 
ment In  a  free  society  to  solve  such  problems 
by  laws,  as  we  solved  the  monopoly  problem 
as  It  then  existed  iu  the  Sherman  and  Clay- 


ton Acts.     Those  acts  are  not  adequate  now, 
and  we  need  to  overhaul  them  again. 

Tlie  original  National  Labor  Relations  Act 
was  necessary  to  restoie  a  free  and  fair  mar- 
ket for  their  labor  to  employees  In  mass-pro- 
duction Industries,  where  one  employee  bar- 
gaining alone  had  no  chance  against  the 
boss.  In  the  same  way.  the  Taft-Hartley 
Act  was  necessary  to  protect  employees,  em- 
ployers, and  the  ptibllc  from  irresponsible 
abuse  of, power  which  had  been  conceirtrated 
In  a  Tew  union  leaders.  ■^'  "' 

Liberal  government  also  has  an. obligation 
to  undertake  public  works  too  big  for  local 
government  or  private  enterprise  and.  Inso- 
far as  possible,  to  make  sure  .that  oppor- 
tunities are  equal  for  all  people.  It  Is  In 
carrying  out  the  latter  function  that  nearly 
all  our  State  governrnents  provide  equaliz- 
ing aidis  for  education,  that  the  Federal  Go<-- 
frnment  is  now  considering  grants  to  equal- 
ize education  among  the  States,  and  that 
v^e  are  considering  legislation  to  strengthen 
public-health  services  and  more  nearly 
equalize  opportunity  In  that  field. 

Beyond  these  functions  of  government, 
which  are  primarily  to  make  sure  the  rules 
apply  equally  to  all  and  assftre  equality  of 
opportunity  to  all.  it  is  the  responsibility  of 
the  individual  in  a  free  society  to  achieve 
his  own  standard  of  living  by  his  own  initia- 
tive and  effort. 

That  is  the  philosophy  of  government  to 
which  I  am  committed  and  to  which  the  Re- 
publican Party  by  its  record  in  the  Eightieth 
and  other  Congresses  la  committed.  It  is  not 
a  philosophy  which  worships  either  the  status 
quo.  or  change  just  for  the  sake  of  change. 
It  is  rooted  in  the  faith  that  the  ideas,  initia- 
tive,, and  creative  energy  which  are  within 
all  individuals  are  by  all  odds  our  richest  re- 
source once  they  :ire  freed  from  petty,  arbi- 
trary,  and   monopolistic  restraints. 

The  CIO  Political  Action  Qommittee,  the 
Progressive  Citizens  of  America,  the  Ameri- 
cans for  Democratic  Action,  the  Communist* 
and  fellow  travelers,  and  all  the  other  front 
organizations  trying  to  socialize  America 
have  an-^htirely  different  concept  and 
philosophy  of  gbvernment.  ^ 

They  want  government  to  do  everything 
for  everybody:  to  guarantee  jobs  for  all  re- 
gardless of  Individual  effort,  to  fix  wages  and 
prices,  to  decide  what  and  how  much  of 
everything  we  should  produce,  and  to  provide 
food,  shelter  and  clothing  for  all,  regardlesr' 
of  individual  effort,  at  the  high  standards  the 
rest  of  us  achieve  only  by  sweat  and  tolL 

They  want  to  change  «our  social  security 
system  from  its  sound  function  of  providing 
a  minimum  floor  under  livirig  standards, 
which  we  are  productive  enough  to  afford, 
into  a  guaranty  of  high- living  standards  for 
everyone,  regardless  of  effort. 

To  see  what  will  happen _to  the  United 
States,  If  we  listen  to  the  false  promises  of 
these  front  organizations  who  want  govern- 
ment to  make  all  our  declsimis  for  all  of  us, 
we  need  only  look  across~~the— Atlantic  to 
Ehgland,  There  the  Labor  governmejU^s-**^ 
perlment  in  socialism  has  so  weakened  in- 
dividual Incentive  to  produce  that  one  of 
the  world's  greatest  powers  Is  facing  eco- 
nomic bankruptcy  and  Its  people  suffer 
greater  privations  than  in  the  midst  of  world 
war.  Some  of  England's  trouble  may  be  due 
to  war  damage,  but  it  lis  significant  that  Bel- 
gium and  Holland,  who  suffered  as  much  or 
more  damage  hot  dldW>  Bocialistic  experi- 
menting, are  not  facing  oankruptcy. 

And  what  Is  the  solution  proposed  for  F,ng- 
land  by  the  Government  planners  whose 
tinkering  With  a  free  economy  Is  "responsible"- 
for  her  crisis?  More  of  the  same.  More  and 
more  government  compulsion  and  control 
and  less  and  less  Individual  freedom.     ^ 

Just  In  case  you  think  the  socialistic  ati- 
thoritarians  in  England  are  different  from 
the  United  States  brand,  let  me  recall  to  you 
the  fall  of  1946,  when  we  had  a  meat  famine 


because  farmers  were  so  disgusted  with  OPA 
controls  they  would  laot  market  their  lite- 
stock.  Do  you  remember  the  remedy  pro- 
posed Jjy.  some  of  our  CIO-PAC  leaders,  who 
were  not  quite  so  smooth  in  masking  their 
real  philosophy  as  the  others?  It  was  to 
have  government  sei^e  the  cattle  and  hogs 
on  the  farms.  In  other  words,  when  a  little 
government  control  fails  to  produce,  as  ltjl)a- 
evitably  does,  the  authoritarians'  solution'  to 
always  more  control  and  more  compulsion. ; 

I  earnestly  hope  that  seeing  England  Re- 
sort to  drafting  men,  telling. them  for  whom 
and  for  what  they  must  work  or  starve,  wiU* 
wake  up  some  of  our  people  in  America,  who 
have  been  supporting  various  socialistic 
schemes  and  planned  economy  programs 
in  the  belief  that  they  could  have  a  gov- 
ernment do  everything  for  everybody  with- 
out having  it  also  tell  everybody  what  thiey 
must  and  Cannot  do.  ' 

I  have  deliberately  used  socialism  and  a 
planned  economy  as  s3monymou8  because 
they  are  the  same  thing  in  reality.  The  4o- 
clalists  aim  at  government  ownership  akd 
operation  of  all  production  and  distribution. 
The  planned-economy  advocates  would  4eave 
ownership  technically  In  private  hands,  tout 
have  the  government  bureaus  granted  powar 
to  dictate  every  detail  of  operation.  Eitljierr 
syfitem  adds  up  o  governme.it  dictati<)ni 
one  by  the  Nazi  pattern,  and  the  other  jby 
the  Communist  pattern.  \ 

Typical  of  the  kind  of  proposals  supported 
by  both  groups  are  the  Wagner-Murray- 
Dingle  bill  to  socialize  medicine  and  make 
health  insurance  compulsory  for  all  of  |is, 
the  Kilgore  bill  to  concentrate  control  of  all 
scientific  research  in  the  Federal  Govein- 
ment,  the  Pepper  bill  to  fix  the  minimum 
wage  at  75  cents  an  hour,  which  Is  ridicu- 
lous as  a  minimum  and  gets  the  Ooveitn- 
ment  into  wage  fixing.  Their  opposition  |  to 
removal  of  war  controls,  and  their  advoc^y 
of  all  kinds  of  autocratic,  self-contained  au- 
thorities modeled  on  TVAijre  other  examples. 

The  greatest  hoax  of  this  century  is  the 
theory  that  socialism,  straight  or  modified.  Is 
the  alternative  Which  will  save  us  Jrom  coon- 
munlsm.  What  these  naive  theorists  over- 
look is  that  political  dictatorship,  whether 
Fascist  or  Communist,  is  simply  the  polit- 
ical counterpart  of  a  socialist  economic  sys- 
tem. One  concentrates  absolute  econotnlc 
power  in  the  state,  the  other,  ^i^solute  pcJUt- 
Ical  power.  That  is  the  way  It  worked  in 
Italy.  Germany,  and  Russia.  That  is  tthe 
way,  unfortunately.  It  Is  working  today!  In 
England. 

Most  of  us  work  and  produce  in  the  hppe 
of  reward.  Remove  that  incentive,  and  in- 
evitably society  must  turn  to  compulsion  to 
make  people  produce,  which  Is  exactly  w^t 
Englan<>  is  doing.  Personally,  I  do  not  thlpk 
the  Englisia  people  will  tolerate  it  mpch 
longer,  unless  they  are  so  tired  from  two  vtars 
that  their  wUl  to  be  free  has  been  fatally 
weakenerfr 

It  amuses  me  to  hear  our  socialists  ^nd 
planned-economy  advocates  criticize  som^  of 
the  little  private  monopolies,  which  do  gtim 
up  oiU'  free  economy  and  should  be  curted. 
I  don't  like  monopolies  and  I  am  thanl(ful 
that  we  began  fighting,  them  50  years  ago, 
before  they  got  too  big  to  handle,  feut 
how  these  same  people  can  advocate  a^  a 
cure  for  these  little  monopolies  one  ^gigantic 
state  monopoly  of  everything  is  beyond  jne. 
Their  logic  is  as  false  as  their  pFomlses.  j 

I  hope  that  this  fundamental  Issue  of  lln- 
dlvldual  freedonk  is  presented  clearly*' and 
without  equivocation  to  the  American  pieo- 
ple — la  the  national  campaign  nenPt  year  so 
that  we  can  make  a  real  choice. 

One  of  the  Issues  which  clearly  Involves 
this  fuhdamental  philosophy  of  freedom  is 
the  Taft-Hartley  Labor  Relations  Act.  De- 
spite all  of  the, false  charges  and  misreare- 
sentations  of  that  law,  those  who  have  siyd- 
led  it  know  that  what  it  does  fundamentklly 
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Anottier    problem   which    posea    the   same 

fundaipental   Conflict   In   approach   la   hous- 

all  know  there  la.  a  hcuslng  ahort- 

largel^  to  the  lack  of,  conalnMUon 

war    years   and   sereral   dijg— Ion 

t)ut  partly  to  the  fact  that  the  In- 

has  priced  housing  out  oX  the  reach 

of  us. 

Is  the  woper  cure?    It  is  not.   as 

ii^roupa  would  have  ua  be- 

the  Oovernment  to  step  In  to  sub- 

nflated  prices  with  a  hu^e  building 

of  Its  own.     It  is  not  for  the  Oov- 

t  to  continue  any  longer  Its  shame-^ 

iminatlon   against   thdtvtduals   who 

unfortunate  enough  to  Invest  their  sav- 
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trigs  In  rental  propwtlk*.  simply  because 
there  are  more  tenants  than   landlords. 

The  end  result  of  this  approach  Is  bound 
to  be  Oovernment  control  aiKl  operation 
of  the  whole  construction  Industry,  which 
must  remain  fre««  If  we  are  to  maintain  a 
free  economy  because  It  Is  basic  to  most 
other  Industry. 

The  liberal  solution  is  to  crack  the  bottle- 
necks that  hove  made  construction  a  sick 
Industry.  The  outmoded  building  codes  in 
most  cities,  which  increase  costs  unneces- 
si^Uy  20  percent,  the  monopolistic  closed 
shop,  closed  union,  feather  bedding,  and 
EtcQndary  tv)ycott  practices  which  have 
madt  a  moc'^ery  of  a  free  labor  market  In 
t^  Industry':  and,  finally,  the  monopolistic 
practices  that  keep  construction  material 
costs  far  too  high.  The  first  job. .  revising 
of  municipal  buUdlng  codes,  must  be  done 
lixally.  '  The  tmcmi  oo«.  bnaklng  up  the 
union  monopoUM,  ConfnM  Uckled  in  the 
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Taft-Hartley  Act.  And  the  thh-d.  the  busi- 
ness monopolies,  is  up  to  the  administra- 
tion, which  so  far  has  talked  big  against 
monopolies,  but  done  Tery  little  about  tbe^. 

The  United  States  has  achieved  the  great- 
est production  and  the  highest  standard  of 
living  of  any  people  in  the  world  because 
more  than  any  other  nation  we  have  freed 
the  Individual  initiative  and  enterprise  of 
all  the  people.  All  the  reit,  of  the  world, 
which  has  been  experlmen\lng  for  several 
decades  with  varlovis  sociallstV:  and  planned 
economy  schemes,  is  now  lookiu 
lea  with  Its  free  system  to  bei 
clothe  their  pecple.  / 

It  is  supreme  irony  that,  despite  these 
facts,  we  have  a  substantial  political  group 
in  this  country  urging  ua  to  kill  the  gooM 
that  lays  the  folden  aggB  by  traveling  down 
tbm  same  socialistic  path  to  stagriatton.  pri- 
and  dictation.  ThaV'ls  the  great 
to  freedom  today. 
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